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United  States 
of  America 


Conaressional'Record 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  98       CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— 3foiirfai^  January  3,  1983 


The  third  day  of  January  being  the 
day  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress,  the  first  session  of 
the  98th  Congress  commenced  this 
day  at  12  noon. 

The  Senate  assembled  in  its  Cham- 
ber at  the  Capitol. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Vice  President. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  the  words  of  the  psalmist:  Promo- 
tion cometh  neither  from  the  East,  nor 
from  the  West,  nor  from  the  South.  But 
God  is  the  judge:  He  putteth  down  one, 
and  setteth  up  another.— Psaim  75:  6. 
7. 

Almighty  God.  Sovereign  of  history 
and  Lord  of  the  nations,  may  the 
swearing-in  ceremony  be  done  in  the 
light  of  Thy  truth,  that  public  serv- 
ants hold  office  by  divine  appoint- 
ment; and  in  the  awareness  that  Sena- 
tors, therefore,  are  accountable  to 
Thee  as  well  as  to  the  people.  May 
they  enter  into  their  responsibilities 
mindful  of  Thy  word,  that  "•  *  •  there 
is  no  authority  but  of  God,  the  au- 
thorities that  be  are  ordained  of 
God  *  •  •",  and  that  they  are  "serv- 
ants of  God  for  good."  Romans  13:  1, 
4. 

Gracious  Sovereign,  consecrate  Thy 
servants  to  the  solemn  duty  of  which 
Thou  hast  appointed  them  in  this 
98th  Congress.  May  they  do  their 
work,  remembering  what  they  said  to 
the  people  to  justify  their  election. 
May  performance  coincide  with  prom- 
ises. Consecrate  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  justice  with  integrity  and 
honor.  Protect  them  from  the  arro- 
gance of  power,  and  brace  them 
against  the  seductive,  corruptive 
forces  which  surround  the  powerful. 
Keep  them  humble.  Grant  them  an 
enlightened  conscience  and  the  cour- 
age to  heed  it.  Remind  them  daily  that 
they  are  here  to  serve,  not  to  be 
served.  We  pray  this  in  the  name  of 


Him  who  is  the  greatest  of  all  and  the 
servant  of  all.  Amen. 


CREDENTIALS— RESIGNATIONS 
AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  certificate 
of  appointment  of  Senator  Lautem- 
BERG,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Senator  Brady. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  credentials  of  33  Senators  elected 
for  6-year  terms  beginning  on  January 
3,  1983.  which,  without  objection,  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  without 
being  read. 

Without  objection,  the  credentials 
for  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  a  copy  provided  by  the 
Governor. 

The  dociunents  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

State  of  Texas. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

To    THE    PRESIDEMT    OF    THE    SENATE    OF    THE 

United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  Second  day 
of  November,  nineteen  hundred  eighty-two. 
Lloyd  Bentsen  was  duly  cho-?^n  by  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  State  of  Texas,  a  Sena- 
tor from  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  eighty-three. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor  of 
Texas,  and  our  Seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Austin.  Texas,  this  23rd  day  of  November 
1982 

William  P.  Clements.  Jr.. 

Governor  of  Texas. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  Six- Year 
Term 
To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November,  1982,  Jeff  Blngaman  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1983. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor 
Bruce  King,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
the  Executive  Offices  in  Santa  Pe,  New 


Mexico,  the  Capital,  this  23rd  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1982. 
By  the  Governor: 

Broce  King, 

Governor. 

State  of  North  Dakota, 
Certificate  of  Election  for  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of  No- 
vember, 1982,  Quentln  N.  Burdick  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  North  DakoU  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  SUte  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1983. 

Witness:    His    excellency    our    Governor 
Allen  I.  Olson,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Bismarck,  North  E>akoU,  this  24th  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1982. 
By  the  Governor: 

Allen  I.  Olson, 

Governor. 

State  of  West  Virginia, 
A  Proclamation 
Whereas,  Prom  the  certificates  of  the 
Board  of  Canvassers  of  the  several  counties 
of  West  Virginia,  It  appears  that,  at  the 
General  Election  held  on  November  2,  1982, 
the  vote  for  United  SUtes  Senator  was  as 
follows: 


Counties 


Rotieft 
C  Byrt 


Oat- 
Bencdct 


Bartnur.. 


Berfcekr... 

Bom 

Braxton... 


CiM.- 


Cahwn.. 


CUy., 
Doddridfe... 
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Gwncf... 
Gfiiit  ....... 

Qmriotwt... 
HotibMr.. 


Hirty 

Harrison.. 
Jackson... 


Jefferson .. 
Kanawlia.. 


Lewis. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Manon .... 
Marshal.. 


Mason.. 


McOomI.. 


3.755 
1.439 

7.648 
4.006 
7.203 

17.606 
1.1(3 
2.564 
1,27« 

12.756 
1.912 
1,301 
7.026 
2,935 
9,679 
2.3J9 
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4,625 
4,971 

45,233 
4,143 
5,524 
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6J75 
8,716 
11.070 


Ott» 


1,949 

30 

5.122 

45 

1,780 

44 

1,300 

44 

2,296 

10/ 

10,108 

333 

870 

37 

818 

9 
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19 
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80 
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26 

1,825 

61 

3,693 

67 

1,575 

18 

3,205 
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1,108 

19 

7,286 
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3,766 

63 

2,262 

44 

22,056 

54/ 

2,226 

80 

1,836 

29 

2,302 

82 

5,740 

140 

4,258 

102 

3,629 

80 

1.626 

40 

5,781 

8/ 

•  This  -bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wiiich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floof. 
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Now. 
Governor  of 
virtue  of 
3.  Article  6. 
Virginia,  do 
Byrd  was 
States  Senati 
third  day  of 
third  daxof 

In  witneiss 
my  hand  and 
SUte  of  West 

Done    at 
Charleston, 
2^d  day  of 
Lord.  One 
two.  in  the 
the  SUte. 

By  the 


This  is  to 
November, 
chosen  by  th  : 
of  Rhode 
to  represent 
United  SUtei 
ginning  on 

Witness: 
Joseph 
at  Providenci  ( 
the  year  of 

By  the 


To    THE    PRK  UDEMT 

United  Spates: 

This  is  to 
of  Novembei 
duly  chosen 
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January  3,  1983 
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therefbre.  I.  JohH  D.  Rockefeller,  IV, 
he  SUte  of  West  Virginia,  by 
autl  ority  vested  in  me  by  Chapter 
S  Ktion  11.  of  the  Code  of  West 
h  ereby  proclaim  that  Robert  C. 
elected  a  member  of  the  United 
for  the  term  beginning  the 
ranuary.  1983,  and  ending  the 
J  uiuary.  1989. 
whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Virginia  to  be  affixed, 
the    Capitol,    in    the    City    of 
S  Late  of  West  Virginia,  this  the 
December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Tnousand  Nine  Hundred  Eighty- 
Hundred  Twentieth  Year  of 


O  »e 


Gov  !mor 


JOHK  O.  ROCKEFEIXER, 

Governor. 

State  or  Rhode  Island 
lnd  Providence  Plantations, 

CzRTiPicATE  or  Election  for  6- Year  Term 

To  THE  PREJ  IDENT  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

United  S'  ates: 


I  ertify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 

\\V2,  John  H.  Chafee  was  duly 

qualified  electors  of  the  State 

Islknd  a  Senator  from  said  SUte 

iaid  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 

for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 

iHe  3d  day  of  January.  1983. 

His  excellency  our  governor  J. 

Garr^hy,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 

this  30th  day  of  November  in 

Lord  1982. 


o  jr  J 
govi  mor 


J.  Joseph  Garrahy. 

GcvemoT. 

OF  the  Senate  of  the 


lertify  that  on  the  second  day 
A.D..  1982.  Lawton  Chiles  was 
ay  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
SUte  of  Flo  ida  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  baid  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statds  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  t  le  third  of  January.  A.D.,  1983. 
Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor, 
Bob  Grahan .  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 


Tallahassee,  this  fifteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1982. 

By  the  Governor 

Bob  Graham, 

(jovemor. 

Certificate  or  Election  for  U.S.  Senator 

6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November,  1982.  John  C.  Danforth  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte 
of  Missouri  a  Senator  to  represent  Missouri 
in  the  United  SUtes  Senate  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January, 
1983. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  cause  to  be  affixed  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  SUte  of  Missouri,  in  the  City  of  Jef- 
ferson, this  6th  day  of  I>ecemb€r.  1982. 
Christopher  S.  Bond 

Qovemor. 

•'To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November.  1982.  Dennis  DeConcini  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte 
of  Arizona  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  Janu- 
ary. 1983. 

"Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Bruce  Babbitt,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Phoenix  this  24th  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1982. 

"By  the  Governor 

Bruce  Babbitt, 

Governor. 

State  of  Minnesota. 
Certificate  of  Election 
Joan  Anderson  Growe,  Secretary  of  the 
SUte  of  Minnesota  certify  that  Dave  Duren- 
berger  has  been  declared  by  the  SUte  Can- 
vassing Board  elected  to  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator  in  Congress  at  the  election  for  that 
office  on  November  2,  1982. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  SUte  of  Mlnnesou  at  St.  Paul  this  16th 
day  of  November,  1982. 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Qovemor. 

State  or  Utah. 
CERTincATE  or  Election  roR  6- Year  Term 
"To  THE  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
"This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November.  1982,  Orrln  G.  Hatch  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Utah  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to  repre- 
sent said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1983. 

"Witness:    His   excellency   our   Governor 
Scott  M.  Matheson,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  this  23rd  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1982. 
Scott  M.  Matheson, 

Governor. 

In  the  Name  and  by  the 
Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania. 
To  THE  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November.    1982.    John    Heinz    was    duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1983. 


-i^iAjlAVA  Y^iUJ  'ic-i- 


Witness:    His    excellency    our    Governor 
Dick  Thomburgh,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Hanisburg  this  ninth  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1982. 
Dick  Thornburgh. 

Governor. 

State  or  Washington. 
To  THE  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
UiciTXD  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  Henry  M.  Jackson  was  duly  chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  third  day  of  January,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  SUte  of 
Washington  to  be  affixed  at  Olympla  thU 
Second  day  of  December,  A.D.,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two. 

John  Spellmam, 
Governor  of  Waihington. 

The  Commonwealth  or  Massachusetts. 
Certificate  of  Election 
To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  , 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  second  day 
of  November,  1982,  Edward  M.  Kennedy  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  eligible  voters  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  a  Senator 
from  said  Conmionwealth  to  represent  said 
Commonwealth  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  third  day  of  January,  1983. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor, 
Edward  J.  King,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Boston  this  first  day  of  December,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1982. 

Edward  J.  King. 

Governor. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  22, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kesui. 
Governor,   the  State  of  New  Jersey,  State 
House,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Dear  "Tom:    It  appears  the  Senate  will  ad- 
journ sine  die  either  Thursday.  December 
23rd  or  Friday.  December  24th. 

As  discussed  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
resign  before  the  opening  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  incoming  Senator  as 
much  as  possible.  Therefore,  I  resign  effe<;- 
tive  Monday.  December  27,  1982. 

It  has  been  my  great  honor  to  serve  New 
Jersey  as  U.S.  Senator  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

^  State  of  Nevada. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  at  a  general  election 
held  In  the  SUte  of  Nevada  on  Tuesday,  the 
second  day  of  November,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-two.  Chic  Hecht  was  duly  elected 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte  of 
Nevada  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  third  day  of  January,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  having  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast  for  said  office 
at  said  election,  as  appears  by  the  certificate 
of  the  duly  constituted  and  qualified  Board 
of  Canvassers  now  on  file  in  the  office  of 


the   Secretary   of   State   at   Carson   City, 
Nevada. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
SUte  of  Nevada  to  be  affixed  at  the  SUte 
Capitol  at  Carson  City,  this  first  day  of  De- 
cember, ill  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Robert  List, 

Governor. 

State  of  New  Jersey, 
Office  of  th^Povernor, 
Trenton,  N.J.,  DtMiiber  IS,  1982. 
to:  presidkjtt  of  the  senate  of  the  united 
States, 
This  is  to  certify  that  pursuant  to  the 
powers  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  laws  of  the  SUte 
of  New  Jersey,  I.  Thomas  H.  Kean,  the  Gov- 
ernor  of   said   SUte,    do    hereby    appoint 
Frank  Lautenberg,  effective  as  the  date  of 
the  resignation  of  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  a  Sen- 
ator from  said  State  to  represent  said  State 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  to  suc- 
ceed  Nicholas   F.   Brady,   for  the  expired 
term  ending  at  noon  on  the  3rd  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1983. 

Thomas  H.  Kean, 

Governor. 

State  of  New  Jersey. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November,  1982.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January, 
1983. 

Witness:    His    excellency    our    Governor 
Thomas  H.  Kean  and  our  Seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Trenton,  this  Thirtieth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1982. 
Thomas  H.  Kean, 

Governor. 

State  of  Indiana. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  Second  day 
of  November,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  Richard  G.  Lugar  was  duly  chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte  of  Indi- 
ana a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  third 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  eighty- 
three. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Robert  D.  Orr  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  this  22nd  day  of  No- 
vember in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Robert  D.  Orr, 

Governor. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  Six- Year 

Term 

To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  second  day 

of  November.   1982,  Spark  M.  MaUunaga 

was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 

the  SUte  of  Hawaii  a  Senator  from  said 

SUte  to  represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate 

of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six 

years  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January. 

1983. 

Witness:    His    excellency    our    governor 
George  R.  Ariyoshi.  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 


fixed at  Honolulu  this  23rd  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1982. 

George  R.  Ariyoshi. 

Governor. 

State  of  Montana. 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Heiena,  Mont 

Certificate  or  Election  roR  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  second  day 
of  November,  1982,  John  Melcher  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte 
of  Montana  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to 
represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1983. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Montana  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the 
City  of  Helena,  the  Capital,  this  7th  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1982. 
Ted  Schwimpen, 

Governor. 

The  State  or  Ohio. 
Certificate  of  Elxctioh 
To  THE  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statss: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  second  day 
of  November.  1982.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  SUte  of  Ohio  a  Senator  from  said  SUte 
to  represent  said  SUte  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1983. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor 
James  A.  Rhodes,  and  our  Seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  seventh  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  eighty-two. 

James  A.  Rhodes, 

Governor. 

Certificate  of  Election  for  .6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  second  day 
of  November.  1982.  George  J.  Mitchell  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  Maine  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to 
represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1983. 

Witness:    His    excellency    our    governor 
Joseph  E.  Brennan.  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  AugusU  this  twenty-second  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  lord  1982. 
Joseph  E.  Brennan, 

Governor. 

State  of  New  York. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  second  day 
of  November,  1982.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
State  of  New  York  a  Senator  from  said 
SUte  to  represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  third  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1983. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor 
Hugh  L.  Carey,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Albany  this  twentieth  day  of  December, 
in   the   year  one   thousand  nine   hundred 

eighty-two. 

Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Governor. 


The  State  of  Wisconsin. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 

I,  Lee  Sherman  Dreyfus.  Governor  of  the 
SUte  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby  certify  that 
on  the  Second  day  of  November,  A.D.,  1982, 
William  Proxmlre.  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin 
a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to  represent  said 
SUte  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUt£s  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the 
Third  day  of  January,  A.D.,  1983. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
SUte  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Madison,  this  1st 
day  of  December.  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord. 
One  Thousand,  Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
Two. 

LebShkhmam  Dreyfus, 

Governor. 


State  of  Michigan. 
Certificate  of  Election  for  6-Year  Term 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  second  day 
of  November.  1982,  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr., 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  SUte  of  Michigan  a  Senator  from  said 
SUte  to  represent  said  SUte  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  third  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1983. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  SUte  of  Michigan  this  first  day  of 
December  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Eighty-Two  and  of 
the  Commonwealth  One  Hundred  Forty- 
Six 

William  G.  Milliken, 

Governor. 

By  Authority  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States: 
Be  it  known.  An  election  was  held  in  the 
SUte  of  Delaware,  on  Tuesday,  the  second 
day  of  November,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two 
that  being  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  In  said  month.  In  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Laws  of  the  SUte  of  Delaware,  In  that 
behalf,  for  the  election  of  a  Senator  for  the 
people  of  the  said  SUte,  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Whereas,  The  official  certificates  or  re- 
turns of  the  said  elections,  held  in  the  sever- 
al counties  of  the  said  SUte.  In  due  manner 
made  out,  signed  and  executed,  have  been 
delivered  to  me  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
said  SUte,  by  the  Superior  Court  of  the  said 
counties;  and  having  examined  said  returns, 
and  enumerated  and  ascerUlned  the 
number  of  votes  for  each  and  every  candi- 
date or  person  voted  for,  for  such  Senator,  I 
have  found  William  V.  Roth;  Jr.,  to  be  the 
person  highest  in  vote,  and  therefore  duly 
elected  Senator  of  and  for  the  said  State  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
Constitutional  term  to  commence  at  noon 
on  the  third  day  of  January  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-three. 

I,  Pierre  S.  duPont.  IV  Governor,  do 
therefore,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  SUte 
and  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  In  such  case  made  and  provided,  de- 
clare the  said  WlUlam  V.  Roth.  Jr.,  the 
person  highest  In  vote  at  the  election  afore- 
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thei^fore  duty  and  legally  elected 

ar  d  for  the  said  State  of  Dela- 

a  nate  of  the  United  States,  for 

Constitutional   term  to  commence  at 

third  day  of  January  in  the 

lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 

eigh|y-thre€. 

my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 

Siate.  in  obedience  to  the  said 

General  Assembly  and  of  the  said 

at  Dover,  the  29th  day  of 

;he  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 

hiiidred  and  eighty-two  and  in 

Independence  of  the  United 

America  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 


said.  and 

Senator  of 

ware  in  the 

the 

noon  on  the 

year  of  our 

dred  and 

Given  un^ei 
of  the  said 
Act  of  the 
Act  of 

November,  in 
sand  nine 
the  year  of 
SUtes  of 
enth. 


Congriss. 


SiiTEs: 


To   TOT 

United 

This  is  to 
November, 
chosen  by  the 
of  Maryland 
represent  sai 
United  States 
ning  on  the 

Witness: 
Hanrv-Hughe^, 
at  tHf  City 
November,  ir 
Thousand.  Nipe 
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PUXHE  S.  DDPOHT.  IV, 

GouerTior. 


Presoent 


Aknapolis,  Mo. 
OP  the  Senate  op  the 


^rtify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
._.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  was  duly 
qualified  electors  of  the  State 
i.  Senator  from  said  State  to 
I  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  begin- 
day  of  January.  1983. 
Excellency    our    Governor, 
,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
Annapolis,  this  30th  day  of 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-two. 
Harkt  Hughes,  Jr., 

GcvemoT. 


Ckrtipicate  op  ELErnoN  poh  S-Yeah  Term 
To  THE  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  Si  ates: 

This  is  to  c  ertif y  that  on  the  second  day 
of  November.  1982,  Jim  Sasser  was  duly 
chosen  by  th  ■  qualified  voters  of  the  SUte 
of  Tennessee  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  saifa  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtei  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  th »  3rd  day  of  January,  1983. 

Witness:  I  is  excellency  our  governor, 
Lamar  Alexander,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Nasi  iville  this  29th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  y^  of  our  Lord  1982. 

Lamar  Alexander, 

Governor. 


Certipica'  e 


To    THE 

United 
This  is  to 
November, 
duly  chosen 
State  of 
to  represent 
United  SUte  i 
ginning  on 
Witness: 
Richard  A 
fixed  at 
ber.  in  the 


PRE)  IDENT  OP  THE  SENATE  OP  THE 


S'  ATES: 


y<ar  ( 


Cektipicati 

To    THE 

UNriED 


:  OP  Election  por  Six- Year 
Term 


ertify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
1982.   Robert  T.   Stafford  was 
>y  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
Ven  lont  a  Senator  from  said  SUte 
said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
trie  3rd  day  of  January.  1983. 
His    excellency    our    governor 
a  nelling,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
Moqlpelier  this  23rd  day  of  Novem- 
of  our  Lord  1982. 
Richard  A.  Snelling, 

Governor. 


Mississippi. 
OP  Election  por  6-Year  Term 
OP  THE  Senate  op  the 


PKZilDENT 

fl  fates: 


This  is  to  :»rtify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November,  /  .D.,  1982,  John  C.  Stennis  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
SUte  of  M  ssissippi  a  Senator  .from  said 
SUte  to  rep  esent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six 


years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January, 
1983. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor. 
William  P.  Winter,  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  SUte  of  Mississippi  hereto  affixed  at 
Jackson,  Mississippi  this  4th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, AJ>..  1982. 

WiLUAM  F.  Winter, 

Governor. 

Commonwealth  op  Virginia. 
Certipicate  op  Election  por  6- Yeah  Term 
To  THE  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November,  1982,  Paul  S.  Trible,  Jr..  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  a  Senator  from  said 
SUte  to  represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January, 
1983. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor, 
Charles  S.  Robb,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Richmond  this  22nd  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1982. 

Charles  S.  Robb, 

Governor. 

Wyoming. 
Certipicate  op  Election  por  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November.  1982.  Malcolm  Wallop  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte 
of  Wyoming  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to 
represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1983. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor,  Ed 
Herschler,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  this  30th  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1982. 
Ed  Herschler, 

GoweTTior. 

State  op  Connecticut. 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  second  day 
of  Noveml)er,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  Lowell  P.  Weiciier,  Jr.,  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte  of 
Connecticut  Senator  from  said  SUte  to  rep- 
resent said  SUte  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  January  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor. 
William  A.  O'NeUl  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Hartford,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  bf  ov  .•  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two. 

William  A.  O'Neill, 

Governor. 

State  op  Calipornia. 
Certipicate  op  Election  por  6- Year  Term 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 
ThU  is  to  certify  that  on  the  2nd  day  of 
November,    1982,    Pete    Wilson    was    duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  SUte 
of  California  a  Senator  from  said  SUte  to 
represent  said  SUte  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  terra  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning ori  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1983. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 


SUte  of  California  to  be  affixed  this  13th 
day  of  December,  1982. 

EoMinn)  O.  Brown.  Jr.. 
Governor  of  California. 

To  the  President  op  the  Senate  op  the 
United  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  second  day 
of  November.  1982,  Eklward  Zorinsky  was 
duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
SUte  of  Nebraska  a  Senator  from  said  SUte 
to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  January,  1983. 

Witness:    His    excellency    our    Governor, 

Charles  Thone.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 

at  Lincoln,  Nebraska  this  twenty-ninth  day 

of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1982. 

Charles  Thone, 

Governor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  33 
Senators-elect  will  now  present  them- 
selves at  the  desk  in  groups  of  four  as 
their  names  are  called  by  the  clerk  in 
alphabetical  order  to  be  sworn. 

The  Senators  are  asked  to  assemble 
at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  with  their 
escorts.  The  clerk  will  now  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bingajiam, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  and  Mr.  Btro. 

The  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
TowER,  Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Andrews, 
and  Mr.  Randolph,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President:  and  they  severally  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  "Official 
Oath  Book." 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Danforth,  and  Mr.  DeConcini. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
and  Mr.  Goldwater,  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President;  and  they  severally  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  "Official 
Oath  Book." 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Hecht.  and  Mr.  Heinz. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Laxalt.  and  Mr. 
Specter,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
"Official  Oath  Book." 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Latttenberg,  and  Mr.  Lugar. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Byrd,  and 
Mr.  QuAYLE,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  desk  bf  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President; 
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and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the 
oath  in  the  "Official  Oath  Book." 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 
The    legislative    clerk    called    the 
names  of  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mel- 
cher.     Mr.     Metzewbaum,     and     Mr. 

luj  TTf  HELL 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Baucos,  Mr.  Glenn,  and 
Mr.  Cohen,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President; 
and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the 
oath  in  the  "Official  Oath  Book." 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Roth. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Levin,  and 
Mr.  BiDEN,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President; 
and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the 
oath  in  the  "Official  Oath  Book." 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Stennis. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Ma- 
thias,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr. 
Cochran,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
"Official  Oath  Book." 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Zorin- 
sky. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Exon,  respectively. 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
a'Bminlstered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President:  and  they  severally  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  "Official 
Oath  Book." 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 


Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

E^on 

Pord 

Qtm 

Glenn 

Ooldwater 

Gorton 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Helma 


HoUlngi 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jaekadht 

Kasten' 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

Melcher 

Metaenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nickle* 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Prevler 


Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennii 

Stevens 

Symma 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Wilson 

Zorinaky 


and    Nancy 


D.    Huddleston 


Cohen     and 


Mathias. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwnz).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Murkowski).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Tsonoas),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  continuation  of  the 
opening  ceremonies,  including  notifi- 
cation to  the  President  and  the  other 
body  that  this  body  is  in  session,  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Th^  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 


Andrews 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 


[Quorum  No.  1  Leg.] 

Blden  Chafee 

Bingaman  Chiles 

Burdick  Cochran 

Byrd  Cohen 


LIST  OP  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Xiobomo.— HoweU  Heflln  and  Jere- 
miah Denton. 

iltoiifca.— Ted  Stevens  and  Prank  H. 
Murkowski. 

ilmono,— Barry  Goldwater  and 
Dennis  DeConcini. 

ilrfcatwoa.— Dale  Bumpers  and  David 

H.  Pryor. 
Cott/bmto.— Alan  Cranston  and  Pete 

Wilson. 

CotonKto.— Gary  W.  Hart  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Armstrong. 

Connecttcut— Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.. 
and  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 

Delotrore.— WiUlam  V.  Roth.  Jr..  and 
Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr. 

Florida.— Lawton  ChUes  and  Paula 

Hawkins.  ^  .,  » 

QeorgicL—Sxav  Nunn  and  Mack  Mat- 
tingly. ,  . 
Hatcaii— Daniel     K.     Inouye     and 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

/doAo.— James  A.  McClure  and 
Steven  D.  Symms. 


Wtnois.— Charles  H.  Percy  and  Alan 
J.  Dixon. 

/ndtana— Richard    O.    Lugar    and 
Dan  Quayle. 

/oica.— Roger  W.  Jepsen  and  Charles 
E.  Grassley. 

X'ojwoa.— Robert    Dole 
Landon  Kassebaum. 
iTenitwjfcy.— Walter 
and  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Lo«i«ia7UL— Russell  B.  Long  and  J. 
Bennett  Johnston.  . 

Moinfc— WilliaB)^    S. 
George  J.  Mitchell. 

Morytond. —Charles   McC. 
Jr..  and  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 

Massachusetts.— 'E&mxA  M.   Kenne- 
dy and  Paul  E.  Tsongas. 

Micfti&an.— Donald   W.   Riegle.   Jr., 
and  Carl  Levin. 

AfinnesotoL- Dave  Durenberger  and 
Rudy  Boschwitz. 

Jlfi**«*ij>pt— John   C.   Stennis   and 
Thad  Cochran. 

AflMouri.— Thomas  F.  Eagleton  and 
John  C.  Danforth. 

Montana.— John  Melcher  and  Max 
Baucus. 

NeftrtufaL- Edward  Zorinsky  and  J. 
James  Exon. 

Nevada.— Paul     Laxalt     and     Chic 
Hecht. 

New  Hampshire.— Gordon  J.  Hum- 
phrey and  Warren  B.  Rudman. 

New  Jersey.— Bm  Bradley  and  Prank 
R.  Lautenberg. 

New  Mexico.— Pete  V.  Domenici  and 
Jeff  Bingaman. 

New  yorfc— Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han and  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato. 

North  Carolina.— Jesse  Helms  and 
John  P.  East. 

North  2)a*oto.— Quentin  N.  Burdick 
and  Mark  Andrews. 

Oftio.— John  Glenn  and  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum. 
OWoAojna —David  L.  Boren  and  Don 

Nickles.  ^  „  ^ 

Or«s;on.-Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  Bob 

Packwood. 
Pennaylranio.— John      Heinz      and 

Arlen  Specter. 

Rhode  /aZand.— Claiborne  Pell  and 
John  H.  Chafee. 

South  Carolina.— Strom  Thurmond 
and  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 

South  Dakota.— Laxry  Pressler  and 
James  Abdnor. 

TenTiessce. —Howard   H.   Baker.   Jr., 

and  Jim  Sasser. 
Teiaa.— John  Tower  and  Lloyd  Bent- 


Gam    and    Orrin    G. 


T.   Stafford   and 


sen. 

l/toA.— Jake 
Hatch. 

Vermont— Robert 

Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
Virginia. -John  W.  Warner  and  Paul 

S.  Trible,  Jr. 
Washington.— Henry  M.  Jackson  and 

Slade  Gorton. 

West  Vtrytnio.— Jennings  Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

WiacoTUtn. —William  Proxmire  and 
Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr. 


Wyoming.-  Malcolm     Wallop     and 
Alan  K.  Slmi  son. 


NOTIJtCATION  TO  THE 
•RESIDENT 


each 


Mr.  BAKE% 
to  the  desk  a 
President  of 
quorum  of 
and  I  ask  fo^ 
ation. 

The  VICE 
jection  to  th^ 
the  resolutioi  i? 

There  bein  r 
tion  (S.  Res 
agreed  to.  as 


Mr.  President.  I  send 

resolution  informing  the 

the  United  States  that  a 

House  is  assembled, 

its  immediate  consider- 


Resolved, 
two   Senators 
President  to 
appointed  by 
to  wait  upon 
States  and 
each  House  is 
Kress  is  ready 
he  may  be 


'RESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
pr^ent  consideration  of 

» 

no  objection,  the  resolu- 
1)  was  considered  and 
Follows: 
S.  Ris.  1 
Th^t  a  coRunittee  consisting  of 
be   appointed   by   the   Vice 
such  committee  as  may  be 
House  of  Representatives 
he  President  of  the  United 
inl  orm  him  that  a  quorum  of 
issembled  and  that  the  Con- 
receive  any  communication 
to  make. 


join 
the 


pleased 


The   VICE 
to  Senate 
points   the 
(Mr.   Bakkr) 
West  Virginif 
of  a  CO 

of  the  Houie 
wait  upon 
States  and 
is  assembled 
to  receive 
be  pleased  to 


any 


BAKIR 


(Subseque4tly 
curred:) 

Mr 
to  report  on 
distinguishe< 
have  talked 
United  States 
Senate  w'as 
present  and 
ness. 

The 
make  of  us 
that  it  was 
to  adjourn  u^til 
ance  with 
tion  previously 
understood 


Presl  lent 


tie 


the 


Mr.  BYRq 
the  desk  a 
stated  by 
its  immediate 

The  VICE 
jection  to 
the  resolutidn? 

There  beii  g 
tion  (S.  Ret, 
agreed  to,  as 


the 


Resolved, 
House  of 
the  Senate  is 
is  ready  to 


UMI 
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PRESIDENT.  Pursuant 

R^lution  1.  the  Chair  ap- 

Senator   from   Tennessee 

and   the  Senator  from 

(Mr.  Byrd)  as  members 

e  to  join  the  committee 

o'  Representatives  to 

Ihe   President   of  United 

ii  iorm  him  that  a  quonun 

and  the  Congress  is  ready 

communication  he  may 

make. 

the     following     oc- 


Mr.  President,  I  wish 
behalf  of  myself  and  the 
minority  leader  that  we 
to  the  President  of  the 
and  told  him  that  the 
n  session,  a  quonmi  was 
irepared  to  transact  busi- 


had  no   request   to 
at  this  time.  I  indicated 
intention  of  the  Senate 
January  25,  in  accord- 
provisions  of  the  resolu- 
adopted.  The  President 
tkiat  and  had  no  objection. 


NOTIPICA  nON  TO  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
i^solution.  I  ask  that  it  be 
clerk  and  I  also  ask  for 
consideration. 
PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
present  consideration  of 


no  objection,  the  resolu- 
2)  was  considered  and 
follows: 
S.  Res.  2 
Tfiat  the  Secretary  inform  the 
ntatives  that  a  quorum  of 
I  issembled  and  that  the  Senate 
pn  ceed  to  business. 


HOUR  OP  DAILY  MEETING 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  now  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion fixing  the  hour  of  daily  meeting 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  3)  fixing  the  hour  of 
dally  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  of  daily  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considef«d  and  agreed  to. 


ELECTION  OP  SE<rRETARY  >-OR 
THE  MINORITY  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  rn'ror- 
ity  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  electing  Patrick  J. 
Griffin  as  secretary  for  the  minority  of  the 

CAna to 

Resolved,  That  Patrick  J.  Griffin  be  and 
he  is  hereby  elected  secretary  for  the  minor- 
ity of  the  Senate,  effective  January  3,  1983. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  4)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


COMMENDATION  OP  TERRENCE 
E.  SAUVAIN  FOR  HIS  SERVICE 
AS  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  MI- 
NORITY OP  THE  SENATE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  minor- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  by  the  clerk.  I  also  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  commending  Ter- 
rence  E.  Sauvain  for  his  service  as  Secretary 
for  the  Minority  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orden 

Is  tljgre  objectipir  to  the  present 
consid^athwajit-ttte  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  our  former 


secretary  for  the  minority,  Terry  Sau- 
vain. Is  leaving  that  position  to  accept 
the  position  of  minority  deputy  chief 
clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. In  his  new  position. 
Terry  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  leadership  and  the  other 
Members  on  appropriations  matters. 

As  secretary  for  the  minority, 
Terry's  duties  included  supervision  of 
the  Democratic  Cloakroom;  briefing 
Senators  on  votes;  polling  Senators  at 
the  request  of  the  leadership;  staffing 
of  the  Democratic  Steering  Committee 
and  the  Democratic  Caucus  during  ar- 
rangement of  minority  party  commit- 
tees; maintenance  of  Senate  appoint- 
ments to  boards,  conferences,  and 
international  conferences;  monitoring 
of  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endsu-;  and  other  duties  as  directed  by 
the  leadership. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties, 
■^■-jrry  has  accompanied  Members  of 
tne  Senate  on  several  seiuitorlal  dele- 
gations which  have  traveled  to  Eiirope 
and  China. 

Mr.  President,  Terry  SauvUn  has 
always  performed  his  duties  here  in 
the  Senate  with  courtesy,  dedication, 
efficiency,  sincere  loyalty,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  continue  to  serve 
the  Senate  with  those  same  qualities 
in  his  new  position. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  5).  with  its 
preamble.  Is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Terrence  E.  Sauvain  has  faith- 
fully served  the  Senate  as  the  Secretary  for 
the  Minority,  the  Senate  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  for  his  dedicated  service  as 
an  officer  of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Terrence  E.  Sauvain  at 
all  times  has  discharged  the  important 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  Office  with 
great  efficiency  and  diligence;  and 

Whereas,  prior  to  his  service  as  Secretary 
for  the  Minority,  he  served  the  I7nited 
States  Senate  in  other  Important  capacitiw 
for  a  period  of  ten  years;  and 

Whereas,  his  sincere  loyalty,  his  excep- 
tional service  and  his  continuing  dedication 
to  duty  have  earned  for  him  our  esteem  and 
our  affection:  So,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Terrence  E.  Sauvain  is 
hereby  commended  for  his  competent,  faith- 
ful, and  outstanding  service  to  the  Senate. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Terrence  E.  Sauvain. 


RESOLUTION  TO  AMEND  PARA- 
GRAPHS 2  AND  3  OP  RULE  XXV 
OF  THE  STANDING  RULES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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A  resolutio:,  (S.  Res.  6,  to^  a^end  p«^-  -y^^^^^i^^  «'-*-"''*^»^"  ^"^  ^^.y'^^^^S' 0^:.'^'':^^^^^^^. 

graphs  2  and  3  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  N  n^t^-sbcth  .  and                              ^^^  ,^,.  „^„^,  „j  .^e  Committee  on  APPropria- 

Rules  of  the  Senate.  ,„2i„a  n^  M.hdlvteloM-  tions  and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask  ^^^JT^S  who  was  appointed  pursu-  ing   and   Urban   Affairs   may,   during   the 

unanimous  consent  that  further  read-  ^^  g^^^^  Resolution  366,  97th  Con-  Ninety-eighth    C*i8ress    atao   serve    as   a 

ing    of    the    resolution    be    dispensed  ^  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  wia 

«uh  Md  Human  Resources,  the  Conunittee  on  Human  Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a 

T^a    VTr-TT    PRFSIDENT     Without  Banking  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  or  the  member  of  each  such  Committee  is  continu- 

The    VICE    PR^IDtWl.    wiinout  P^^^^^^^^g,   ^^   Administration  ous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 

Objection,  it  is  so  o/dered.  mlv    du^  th"  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 

Mr.  BAKER   Mr   Presi^nt   I  might  ^;  J^^h^S^J^t^e  while  continuing  tSai  three  Committees  listed  in  paragraph 

say  the  resolution  Is  necessary  in  order  J*"^  ""^n  each  other  committee  to  which  (j). 

to  adjust  the  size  of  the  committees.  ^^  ^^  assigned  to  service  as  of  the  date  "(7)  a  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 

pursuant  to  agreement  on  both  sides  gy^jj  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Ninety-seventh  Coiwress  was  serving  as  a 

of  the  aisle.  "(m)  A  Senator  who  was  appointed  pursu-  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob-  ^nt  to  Senate  Resolution  380.  97th  Con-  ^-^^  Committee  on  the  judiciary  may,  during 

iprtion  to  the  present  consideration  of  gress.  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul-  ^j^^  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 

thA  rV^ohition'  ture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  may,  during  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

xwp  bP  nano  objection,  the  resolu-  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  serve  on  such  g^j^^  Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a 

*J/QnT/^^wir  considered   and  committee   while   continuing   to   serve   on  member  of  each  such  Committee  is  contlnu- 

tion  (S.   Res.   6)  was  consiaerea  anu  ^^^  ^^^^^  committee  to  which  he  was  as-  ^^  ^m  ^  ^^  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 

agreed  to,  as  follows:  signed  to  service  as  of  the  date  such  resolu-  ^^  ^^^  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 

Resolved,  That  (a)  paragraph  2  of  rule  tion  was  agreed  to.                                 _.        ,  than  three  Committees  listed  in  paragraph 

XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  ••(„)(!)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  ^^^ 

amended  by  striking  out:  the  Nlntey-seventh  Congress  was  serving  as  ..^^j  ^  senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 

■Banking    Housing,  and  Urban  Af-  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  jjt„ety-seventh  Congress  was  serving  as  a 

fairs      ^*"  Natural  Resources  and  the  Committee  on  ^^^j^j  ^j  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 

«,rf  in«.rtinB  in  lieu  thereof:  Environment  and  Public  Works  may.  durUig  ^^^^  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 

and  uisertmg  m  leu  tnereoi_  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  «^  J^                 ^  ^^^^er  of  the  Com- 

•Bankmg,  Housmg,  and  Urban  At  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  committee  on  Approprla-  ^^"^Rmes  and  Administration  so  long 

»airs •• ■■■■"—-■■""r^      '"  tlons  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  ^«J^                                  j^,  ^f  each  such 

(b)  Paragraph  3  of  ryle  XXV  of  the  Stand-  ^^^  ^^^^  committee  Is  continuous,  but  In  »  ^t^^  continuous,  but  in  no  event 

ing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  strlk-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^y  y^^  ^„^^  by  reason  of  tWs  ^"^^^rve  by  reason  of  this  subdlvUion. 

ing  out:  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more  than  three  »  ^^ember  of  more  than  two  Committees 

rr«rrn™.=; • '^-A'^KrStVr.  ^.t^:^itj^\t^^^..^ 

RESOLUTION    TO    AMEND    PARA-  C^gress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  f^"«"f^  ^^^^'J^te  service  as  a  member 

GRAPH    4    OF    RULE    XXV    OF  ^mmlttee  on  Armed  SerWc^s  so  lo^^^^  SS"^hC^"^ttee  Is  continuous,  but 

THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  ^,f  ,^„t!nuo^   buf  l^^5  IveSt  .SSte  S  ^event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  thU 

SENATE  £,^  'by  S^n'of  thta  sCl^^ion.  L  a  subdivision,  as  f  ^^^'^J^fL^^S'Ta)  or 

Mr     BAKER.    Madam    President.    I  ^^"(^7 of^re  than  three  Committees  Committees  listed  In  paragraph  (3)  (a)  or 

send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  usted  to  Par'^PjJ  <^).  ^^!:  senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 

of  myself  and  Mr.  Byrd  and  ask  for  its  „;'<3>A  Senator  who  on  th^^^^  Nlnety-^^nth  Congress  was  serving  as  a 

immediate  consideration.  .  Ntaety-?eventh  gongr^  was  ^^g^  ^^  «  J^^  ^^  ^^^  committee  on  Aging  may^ 

The   Presiding   Officer   (Mrs.    Haw-  """^J^.^^   oTGovenSSental   Affairs  during    the    Ninety-eighth    Congr^,    aUo 

.     KINS).  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob-  'J^,«„  *=°SXg^he  Nlnety-S^th   Congress,  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commi^tUe  on 

jection.  the  resolution  wUl  be  stated.  SL^'^e^^e^^  member  of  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Busm^  ^  long  «  Imjervi^  as^ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows:  ^jronment  and  Public  Works  so  long  as  member  of  ««* J"f'L^°'?fii'ffe  brrei^^^ 

^^^?X?^Se1tf^n2l^     ^^l^^^Bl    SSSZSd^- 

T^e     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  --^p^n^^hSr  '"^  """^'"^  '^^^'/J^The  amendments  made  by  the  fi^ 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid-  li^^  '^  ^^  who  on  the  last  day  of  the  section  of  this  '^l»"o",«^«i^**^f^,^"!!' 
eration  of  the  resolution?  Ninety  seventh  Congress  was  serving  as  a  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  n,ember  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  gress. 
tion  (S    Res.   7)  was  considered  and  Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  the  Cormnlttee  ^_^^__ 

«reedto«follo^  ShT S!?i?ir-S.'«"^.  »™£' S    MAJORITY       PARTY       APPOmT- 

amended—  .  ...     r'nmmitt«»  is  continuous,  but  In  no  event         liiir-o  ,^     .  .     »     » 

(a)  in  subdivision  (h)(4),  by  msertUig    and    Commit^  ta  continv^   ^   ^^^  subdivision,        Mr.    BAKER.    Madam    President.    I 
the     Ninety-eighth"     immediately     after    ""^  ^\^^*' °f^  n,ore  than  three  Commit-     send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 

■H'Hi'.s^3u'r't."'s;s;  n'!'r«i»-s^5,;^i.e>..«o,..e  ^js'^ss^siH^o'^'siJ^icSt.  t*. 
"sjs-c-Ku,. <„. <,..."-■<»>."»■  .c  sjr'onii.s.r™^ sr.hr»s:  Tri^^'m ™™.™»«« 

each  place  it  appears  therem;  .„v^,„.      {one  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such     nien  of  such  committees, 

(d)  by  striking  out  clause  (11)  of  subdlvl-    l^^^^jtlTeTcontlnuous,  but  In^no  event        ^^    bAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

giEa=2Si  ES/IS--  ^.^^^^^^ 
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tn  Environment  and  Public 

Stafford  (chairman).  Mr.  Baker. 

Simpson,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 

>>menici,   Mr.   Durenberger, 


Mr 


Finance:  Mr.  Dole  (chair- 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Dan- 
Ch^fee.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.     Armstrong.     Mr. 
Grassley. 
on    Foreign    Relations:    Mr. 
chainqan),  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mathias.  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Preasler,  and  Mr.  Mur- 


(In  Governmental  Affairs:  Mr. 

chairmiji),  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Stevens, 

]At.  Cohen.  Mr.  Durenberger, 

Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  C(x:hran, 

Armst  rong. 

(in  the  Judiciary:  Mr.  Thur- 

chairmin),  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Laxalt, 

Dole,   Mr.   Simpoon,   Mr. 

Mr.  Denton.  an<l  Mr. 


»:r. 


Grt  ssley. 


in   Labor   and   Human    Re- 
latch  (chairman),  Mr.  Staf- 
Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Hum- 
Defcton,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Oraas- 
D  Amato. 


Qui  yle 


(n 

Utr 


the  Budget:  Mr.  Domenici 

Armstrong,    Mrs.    Kasse- 

loschwitz,    Mr.    Hatch,    Mr. 

\ndrews,    Mr.    Symms,    Mr. 

Kasten.  Mr.  Quayle,  and  Mr. 


(in 


Rules  and  Administration: 
(Jchairman),  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 


Baker,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Dole. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra:  Mr. 
Simpson  (chairman),  Mr.  Thurmond,  Bfr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Murkowski,  and  Mr.  Specter. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr. 
Weicker  (chairman).  Mr.  Packw(x>d,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Nickles,  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Kasten,  and  Mr.  Pressier. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Vli.  Heinz 
(chairman).  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Percy.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Preasler.  Mr. 
Grassley.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


MINORITY  PARTY  APPOINT- 
MENTS  TO  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  making  minority 
party  appointments  to  Senate  committees 
for  the  ninety-eighth  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  l}e  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  9)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  9 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  minority  party's  membership  on 
the  standing  committees,  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  of  the  Senate  for  tbe  Ninety- 
Eighth  Congress: 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry:  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Zorinsky,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Heflin. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Sten- 
nis,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  DeConcini.  and  Mr. 
Bumpers. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Exon,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Bingaman. 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
t7rban  Affairs:  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr.  Lautenberg. 

Committee  on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation:  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Heflin,  and  Mr.  Lautenberg. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jaduon,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Mataunaga.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Tsongas,  and 
Mr.  Bradley. 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Baucus. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Pryor. 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Zorinsky,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Cranston,  and 
Mr.  Dodd. 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs:  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr.  Glerm,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Levin, 
and  Mr.  Bingaman. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Bauctis,  and 
Mr.  Heflin. 

Committee  on  Lal>or  and  Human  Re- 
sources: Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum, and  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Inouye, 
and  Mr.  DeConcini. 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Hollings,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Metzenbaimi,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Moyniiian,  and  Mr.  Exon. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Committee  on  Small  Biulness:  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Boren. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Burdick.  and  Mr.  Dodd. 


APPOINTMENT      OF      MAJORITY 
PARTY  MEMBERSHIP         ON 

SET.RCT  COMMITTEE  ON 

ETHICS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  10)  making  majority 
party  appointments  to  the  Senate  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Ethics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  10)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  10 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  majority  party's  membership  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics:  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Durenberger. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MINORITY 
PARTY  MEMBERSHIP  ON  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

ETHICS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  clerk  will  state 
the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  appointing  mi- 
nority party's  membership  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  for  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Ris.  11 

Resolved.  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  minority  party's  membership  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  for  the  98th 
Congress:  Mr.  Henin.  Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr. 
Eagleton. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER  TO  MOTOR  CAR- 
RIER RATEMAKING  STUDY 
COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  96-296.  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  to  the 
Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
Commission. 


APPPOINTMENT  OF  SENATORS 
TO  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400,  94th  Congress,  and  Senate 
Resolution  4,  95th  Congress,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohto)  to  fUl  a 
vacancy;  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan).  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  98th  Congress:  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hoddle- 
sTCi*).  for  a  term  expiring  at  the  end 
of  the  98th  Congress,  1st  session;  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biben). 
for  a  term  expiring  at  the  end  of  the 
98th  Congress.  1st  session;  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  for  a  term 
expiring  at  the  end  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress; the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  for  a  term  expiring  at 
the  end  of  the  99th  Congress;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  for  a 
term  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  99th 
Congress;  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen).  for  a  term  expiring  at 
the  end  of  the  98th  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  in  re- 
spect to  the  reappointment  of  the 
legal  counsel  to  the  Senate,  for  myself 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  sUte  the 
resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  12)  reappointing  Mi- 
chael Davidson  as  Senate  Legal  Counsel. 

Resolved,  That  the  reappointment  of  Mi- 
chael Davidson  to  be  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
made  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  this  day  Is  effective  as  of  January  3. 
1983  and  the  term  of  service  of  the  appoint- 
ee shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  12)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATORS  TO 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  4,  98th 
Congress,  and  Senate  Resolution  448, 
96th  Congress,  as  amended,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
98th  Congress:  Mr.  Andrews.  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Inouye.  and  Mr.  DeConcini. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATORS  TO 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  section  1024  of  title  15. 
United  States  Code,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  for  the  98th  Congress:  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes. 


\ 


PROVISION  FOR  ADJOURNMimiT 
OF     THE     SENATE     AND     THE 
HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR  MORE  THAN  3  DAYS 
Mr.     BAKER.     Madam    President, 
before  I  send  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration,  may  I  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Senators  that  I  am  about  to  ask 
for  consideration  of  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  adjournment  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  more  than  3  days  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution.  I  advise 
my  coUeagues  that  I  have  today  talked 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  has  in- 
dicated that  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of 
the  leadership  of  the  House  to  trans- 
act any  business  other  than  that  of  or- 
ganizing  the    House   of   Representa- 
tives. I  have  been  assured  that  no  leg- 
islative business  will  be  undertaken 
and  no  other  business  will  be  transact- 
ed beyond  the  scope  of  that  required 
by  the  organization  and  opening  re- 
quirements of  that  body.  In  view  of 
that,  the  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  adjournment  today  of 
the  Senate  until  January  25,  1983,  an(J 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 6,  until  the  same  date. 


Madam  President,  I  now  send  the 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  ^   _^„ 

Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  1) 
providing  for  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  for  more 
than  3  days. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Before  the  Chair  puts 
the  question  on  the  resolution,  I  wish 
to  confer  with  the  minority  leader. 

Madam  President,  may  I  Inquire  If 
the  Chair  will  resUte  the  concurrent 

resolution. „^ 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  CoH.  Res.  1 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Monday.  January  3. 
1983,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  In  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion. It  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  noon  on 
Tuesday,  Janutu-y  26,  1983. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
hereby  given  to  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  by  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  to  begin  on 
Thursday.  January  6.  1983.  or  Friday.  Janu- 
ary 7.  1983,  and  terminating  on  January  25, 
1983.  pursuant  to  a  motion  by  the  Majority 
Leader,  or  his  designee. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res  1)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  that 
completes  the  list  of  resolutions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  It  be 
In  order  to  move  en  bloc  to  reconsider 
the  resolutions  previously  agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 

ordered.  w.j„„ 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  now  so  move.  Madam 

President.  ,^    ,.,     .     t 

Mr.    BYRD.    Madam    President,    I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 

agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.   BAKER.   Madam   President,   I 
have  a  series  of  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests that  I  wUl  submit  In  writing  so 
that  they  may  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COMMFT- 
TEE     ON     ETHICS     TO     MEET 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  win  report  the  first  request. 


10 

The  legislative 
I  ask  unanii^ous 

ration  of  the 

mittee  be  autkotized 

during  the  sest  ion 

put  the  Ethics 

gory  as  the 

the  Budget  Co|runittee 


clerk  read  as  follows: 

consent  that  for  the  du- 

Congress  the  Ethics  Com- 

to  meet  at  any  time 

of  the  Senate.  This  would 

Committee  In  the  same  cate- 

A^proprlatlons  Committee  and 

now  enjoy. 


PRE  3IDING 


The 
there  objection? 

The  Chair 
ordered 


AUTHORIZi  tTION    FOR    RECEIPT 
BILL  S.      JOINT.      CONCUR- 
AfD    SIMPLE    RESOLU- 


OP 

RENT, 

TIONS 


PREt  IDINO 


Mr.  BAKE  % 
other  request 

The 
clerk  wUl  repbrt 

The  legisla  ^ive  clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanlR  ous  consent  that,  during  the 
98th  Congress,  Senators  may  be  allowed  to 
bring  to  the  leak  bills.  Joint  resolutions, 
concurrent  am  simple  resolutions  for  refer- 
ral to  the  appr  tpriate  committees. 

PRE  SIDING 


The 
there  objection? 

The  Chair 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION 
AND 


TREATIES 
ON  THE 
RECEIVED 
DENT 

BAKdR 


TO       REFER 

NOMINATIONS 

I)AY  WHEN  THEY  ARE 

FROM    THE    PRESI- 


PREC  IDING 


Mr. 

send  anothei 
ask  that  It  be 

The 
clerk  will  rep(>rt, 

The  legisli 

I  ask  unanli 
ration  of  the 
refer  treaties 
when  they  are 
even  when  the 
■ion  that  day 


The 
there  objection? 

The  Chair 
ordered. 


ORDER 
ON 


Mr.     BAK  ER 

Madam  Prestlent. 

The 
clerk  will  repbrt. 

The  legisla  ;lve 


ration  of  the 
tation  of  15 
vote  with 
the  midway 
minutes,  and 
minutes  duration, 
sounded  at 
minutes. 


tlie 


The 
there  objection? 

The  Chair 
ordered. 
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OFFICER.     Is 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so 


Madam  President,  an- 
OFFICER.   The 


OFFICER.     Is 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so 


.  Madam  President,  I 
request  to  the  desk  and 
stated. 

OFFICER.   The 


[ve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

consent  that,  for  the  du- 

CongresB,  It  be  in  order  to 

jid  nominations  on  the  day 

received  from  the  President, 

Senate  has  no  executive  ses- 


91  th 


PRE  SIDING 


OFFICER.    -Is 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 


FC  R  TIME  LIMITATION 
R  3LLCALL  VOTES 


PR£{  IDING 


Another     request, 
OFFICER.   The 


clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanii4ous  conaent  that,  for  the  du- 

Congreu.  there  be  a  llml- 

i^lnutes  each  on  any  rollcall 

warding  signal  to  be  sounded  at 

beginning  at  the  last  7Vt 

^hen  rollcall  votes  are  of  10- 

the   warning  signal   be 

begliuiing  of  the  last  IVt 


PRE  SIDING 


OFFICER.     Is 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  STAFF  TO  RECEIVE 
REPORTS  AT  THE  DESK  WHEN 
PRESENTED  BY  A  SENATOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, another  request.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
98th  Congress  it  be  In  order  for  the  proper 
members  of  the  staff  to  receive  reports  at 
the  desk  when  presented  by  a  Senator  at 
any  time  during  the  day  of  the  session  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  DAILY  AS- 
SIGNMENT OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
win  state  this  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  may 
dally,  as  in  the  past  Congress,  have  up 
to  10  minutes  each  on  each  calendar 
day  following  the  prayer  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  reading  or  the  approval 
of  the  Journal,  if  such  action  is  taken 
in  respect  to  the  Journal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  it 
may  be  quicker  just  to  go  through  it 
this  way,  and  my  thanks  to  the  clerk 
for  his  assistance. 


ORDER  GRANTING  PRIVILEGE 
OF  THE  FLOOR  TO  THE  PAR- 
UAMENTARIAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  his 
three  assistants  be  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  for  the  duration  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  PRIVILEGE 
OF  THE  FLOOR  DURING  THE 
98TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  98th  Congress  Sena- 
tors be  allowed  to  leave  at  the  desk 
with  the  Journal  Clerk  a  list  of  no 
more  than  two  staff  members  who  will 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  specif- 
ic matter  noted  on  the  list,  and  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed  to 
rotate  such  staff  members  as  space 
allows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  say  that  in  that  connection  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  communications 
from  Senators  on  this  side  al>out  the 
niunber  of  staff  who  are  on  the  floor 
who  do  not  appear  to  comply  with  this 
request.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
in  a  preliminary  way  with  the  minori- 
ty leader,  and  I  expect  to  discuss  it 
further  with  Members  on  this  side  and 
subsequently  with  the  minority  leader 
to  find  out  some  way  to  thin  out  staff. 

I  urge  Senators  who  have  views  on 
this  subject  to  convey  them  to  me  on 
this  side  and.  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
to  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  so 
that  the  suggestions  may  be  taken  into 
account. 


PRINTING  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanlmoiu  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorgardzatlon  Act,  conference 
reports  and  statements  accompanying 
them  not  be  printed  as  Senate  reports 
when  such  conference  reports  and 
statements  have  been  printed  as  a 
House  report,  unless  specific  request  is 
made  in  the  Senate  in  each  instance  to 
have  such  a  report  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  be  author- 
ized during  the  98th  Congress  to  file 
reports  during  adjournments  or  recess- 
es of  the  Senate  on  appropriation  bills, 
including  Joint  resolutions,  together 
with  any  accompanying  notices  of  mo- 
tions to  suspend  rule  XVI,  pursuant  to 
rule  V,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  cer- 
tain amendments  to  such  bills  or  joint 
resolutions,  which  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO 
TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  98th  Congress  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  and  clerical  corrections 
in  the  engrossments  of  all  Senate- 
passed  bills  and  resolutions.  Senate 
amendments  to  House  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, Senate  amendments  to  House 
amendments  to  Senate  bills  and  reso- 
lutions, and  Senate  amendments  to 
House  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
ments to  House  bills  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  THAT  NO  BILLS  OR  RES- 
OLUTIONS BE  IN  ORDER  UNTIL 
AFTER  THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S       ADDRESS       ON 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
Mr.   BAKER.   Madam   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  bills  or 
resolutions  be  in  order  until  after  the 
delivery  of  the  President's  address  on 

the  sUte  of  the  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  let 
me  withhold  for  a  moment. 

Madam  President,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  me  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  advise  him  that  Con- 
gress Is  in  session,  I  am  prepared  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  But 
before  I  do  so,  I  yl<?ld  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia., 


that  we  may  reverse  the  five-vote  loss 
in  the  past  Congress  and  be  successful, 
not  for  myself  but  for  the  Senate,  In 
the  98th  Congress.  .^     .    , 

Mr  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  West  Virginia, 
the  dlstingtilshed  senior  Senator,  who 
has  often  insisted  in  the  past  that  the 
Senate  comport  itself  appropriate  to 
the  Importance  of  its  undertaking.  His 
remarks  are  well  sUted  and  are  entire- 
ly appropriate,  and  I  thank  him  for 
this. 


both  able  leaders  of  whom  we  are  aU, 
proud. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, who  Is  historic  In  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 


COMMENDA-nON  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 


DECORUM  IN  THE  SENATE 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
I  address  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
even  though,  understandably,  they  are 
not  at  their  desks.  I  am  speaking,  and 
I  hope  In  a  very  proper  way.  to  the 
able  majority  and  minority  leaders. 
Senator  Baker  and  Senator  Byrd. 

I  would  not  add  the  slightest  nega- 
tive note  to  the  swearing  In  ceremony, 
the  appropriateness,  and  the  necessary 
matters  that  must  be  handled  today. 
But  on  this  first  day  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, I  express  the  hope  that  the  dU- 
clpllne,  the  decorum,  and  the  dignity 
of  this  body,  as  we  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation,  representing  our  80 
States'  constituencies.  Is  done  In  a  way 
that,  frankly,  does  not  resemble  what 
has  happened  In  the  Immediate  weeks 
and  months  past.  ^  ,  *  i 

I  am  In  gratitude  to  our  two  helpful 
leaders,  for  all  the  courtesies  extended 
to  me  and  for  the  companionship  with 
which  we  work  on  historic  Capitol 
Hill.  I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  I 
hope  not  too  deep  Into  the  session  we 
win  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 
At  the  proper  time  I  will  reintroduce  a 
Senate  rules  change  to  require  Sena- 
tors to  vote  from  their  desks. 

Our  desks  are  Intended  to  be  used  as 
we  transact  our  duties  In  this  Cham- 
ber. . 

If  television  comes  to  this  body,  as 
the  able  majority  leader  has  advocat- 
ed, the  Members,  I  am  sure.  wiU  be 
speaking  from  their  desks  as  they  dis- 
cuss Issues,  not  in  the  aisles  or  In  the 

well 

I  call  attention  to  this  subject  at  the 
beginning  because  I  look  on  this  as  not 
just  another  day.  I  look  on  It  as  a  new 
day.  as  we  convene  this  Important  leg- 
islative body  for  the  98th  time  during 
the  history  of  our  Republic. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  that,  in  the 
oroper  way,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  of  course,  this  will  not  be  rel- 
egated to  the  back  burner.  It  Is  hoped 


Mr  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
before  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  do  a  few  things. 

First,  I  point  out,  as  my  colleagues 
surely  know,  that  some  things  happen 
automatlcaUy  In  the  Senate. 

For  example,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore continues  as  the  President  pro 
tempore  without  subsequent  election, 
except  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy.  It 
would  be  remiss  of  me  to  permit  this 
occasion  to  pass  without  noting  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THURMOirD)  is  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  will  continue 
to  serve  In  that  position,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  same  grace,  dignity,  and  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  he  has  served 
so  weU  In  the  last  2  years. 

I  cannot  recall  any  other  time 
during  my  service  here  when  a  Sena- 
tor has  worked  so  hard  and  has  been 
so  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  has  Senator  THURiiom).  I  ex- 
press. I  am  sure,  the  appreciation  of 
the  Senate  for  his  service  and  extend 
congratulations  to  him  on  the  continu- 
ation of  that  service  In  the  future. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield.  ,,_..*, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  for  the 
courtesy  he  extends  to  the  minority 
and  which  he  has  personally  extended 
to  me  in  a  very  personal  way  during 

the  past  year.  ,  ^    .      *    *.i. 

He  U  gentleman,  and  he  treats  his 
colleagues  always  with  understanding 
and  consideration.  I  personally  thank 
him  on  this  new  day  of  thU  new  Con- 
gress for  the  kindnesses  he  has  ex- 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Madam    Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Madam    Presi- 
dent, I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
able  majority  leader  and  the  able  mi- 
nority leader  for  their  kind  words. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with 
these  fine  gentlemen  In  the  past,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  in 
the  future.  They  are  both  competent, 
they  are  both  dedicated,  and  they  are 


COMMENDA-nON  TO  OFFICERS 

OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  are  certain  other  officers  of  the 
Senate  who  also  continue  in  office, 
such  as  the  secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  William  F.  HUdenbrand.  who  con- 
tinues to  serve  In  that  role,  and  the 
Senate  is  in  his  debt. 

The  same  Is  true  with  respect  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  Mr.  Howard  S.  Lle- 
bengood,  who  will  continue  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms. 

The  secretary  to  the  majority  will 
remain  unchanged.  Mr.  Howard  O. 
Greene  will  remain  In  that  office.  The 
same  Is  true  as  to  the  deputy  legal 
counsel  and  our  Chi4>liiln. 

The  Chaplain  has  really  created  a 
repuUtlon  for  himself  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  I  note  with  pleasure 
that  often  his  opening  prayers  are  re- 
marked upon  In  the  dally  press,  as 
they  should  be.  They  are  almost 
always  Inspirational  and  certainly  rele- 
vant to  the  special  vmdertaklngs  and 
particular  stresses  and  strains  that 
beset  the  Senate  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield.       _    .,     ,     , 

Mr.    BYRD.    Madam    President.    I 

would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  comment 

on  the  services  of  the  Chaplain. 

He  has  been  of  service  to  all  Sena- 
tors and  their  families.  He  has  been 
ready,  in  the  hour  of  great  need  and 
trial  and  trouble,  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  and  to  provide  succor  and  com- 
fort to  the  Members  and  to  their  fami- 

Personally.  I  owe  the  Chaplain  a 
great  debt  on  behalf  of  my  family  and 
myself,  and  his  services  to  us  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated earlier  that  I  would  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  Instead,  1  believe 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  have  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  In  which  Senators 
may  make  sUtements  only.  An  order 
has  been  entered  that  no  bllU  or  reso- 
lutions may  be  Introduced. 

With  that  In  mind.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  to  extend  not  past  1:16  p.m^ 
In  which  Senators  may  speak,  and 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  sUtemenU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Protection  Agency. 
D.C.,  December  29.  1982. 
Staftord. 
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llDIIDINC  CUT-OFFS 

of  the  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
^ithhold  certain  grant  funds 
have  failed  to  "submit"  re- 
implementation  plans  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Section 


176(b)  requires  similar  actions  where  a  State 
has  failed  to  "implement"  its  plan. 

Our  determination  as  to  how  widely  these 
provisions  must  be  applied  to  States  that  do 
not  meet  the  1982  deadline  will  be  made 
subsequent  to  the  comment  period  on  indi- 
vidual cases  of  potential  nonattainment. 

III.  COIISTRUCTIOII  MORATORnm 

Section  110<aK3KI)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
requires  that  State  implementation  plans 
provide  "that  after  June  30,  1979.  no  major 
stationary  source  shall  be  constructed  or 
modified  In  any  nonattainment  area  ...  if 
the  emissions  from  such  facility  will  cause 
or  contribute  to  concentrations  of  any  pol- 
lutant for  which  a  national  ambient  air 
quality  standard  is  exceeded  in  such  area, 
unless,  as  of  the  time  of  application  for  a 
permit  for  such  construction  or  modifica- 
tion, such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
Part  D  (relating  to  nonattainment  areas)." 

One  of  the  "requirements  of  Part  D"  that 
a  plan  must  meet  is  to  "provide  for  attain- 
ment of  each  .  .  .  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standard  ...  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
cable, but.  in  the  case  of  national  primary 
ambient  air  qutUity  standards,  not  later 
than  December  31,  1982."  Clean  Air  Act,  sec. 
172(a)(1). 

If  an  area  covered  by  a  plan  did  not  attain 
the  standards  by  the  end  of  1982,  it  would 
strain  the  meaning  of  the  language  to  say 
the  plan  had  "provided  for"  attainment  by 
the  statutory  deadline.  To  "provide  for" 
something— whether  it  is  national  defense, 
retirement  savings,  or  attaining  standards 
by  a  deadline— means  to  really  provide  for 
it,  not  simply  to  say  on  paper  that  you  will. 

Your  letter  suggests  that  the  "construc- 
tion moratorium"  was  meant  to  apply  only 
until  satisfactory  implementation  plans 
were  submitted  and  approved  under  the 
1977  amendments  to  the  statute.  You  argue 
that,  since  those  approved  plans  had  to  con- 
tain provisions  for  assuring  that  construc- 
tion of  new  sources  would  not  result  In  emis- 
sion increases,  a  construction  moratorium  in 
addition  to  that  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. 

However,  even  before  those  plans  were 
submitted,  new  source  construction  was  sub- 
ject to  EPA's  1976  Offset  Ruling,  which  also 
assured  that  new  source  construction  would 
not  result  in  any  net  Increase  in  emissions. 
Yet  the  Act  required  the  construction  ban 
in  sUtes  that  failed  to  submit  those  plans 
on  schedule,  even  though  a  new  source 
review  program  adequate  to  prevent  emis- 
sion increases  had  already  been  established. 
Accordingly,  I  cannot  see  a  real  difference 
in  this  respect  between  those  circumstances 
and  the  current  situation.  In  both  cases  a 
new  source  review  program  designed  to  pre- 
vent emission  increases  from  new  sources 
was  available.  In  both  cases,  however,  fur- 
ther emission  reductions  beyond  that  base- 
line will  be  required  to  attain  the  standards. 

In  the  notice  imposing  that  ban.  Acting 
Administrator  Barbara  Blum  explained  the 
Agency's  view  that  "The  underlying  purpose 
of  the  restriction  on  new  sources  is  not  to 
punish  a  state  for  failure  to  control  pollu- 
tion, but  rather  to  prevent  the  pollution 
problem  from  getting  worse.  The  restriction 
postpones  construction  that  would  worsen  a 
violation  of  national  standard  until  after  an 
acceptable  state  plan  is  in  effect  that  as- 
sures timely  attainment  of  the  standard  [by 
the  end  of  19821. "  44  Fed.  Reg.  38472  (July 
2,  1979). 

Certainly,  plans  that  actually  fail  to 
attain  the  air  quality  standards  on  schedule 
are  at  least  as  inadequate  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  as  those  that  fail  to  contain  meas- 


ures for  future  attainment.  Indeed,  to  adopt 
a  different  view  would  mean  that  areas  that 
have  received  extensions  of  the  statutory 
deadline  until  1987,  and  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  planning  to  meet  that  future  dead- 
line, might  be  put  under  a  construction  mor- 
atorium for  failing  to  plan  satisfactorily, 
while  areas  that  had  actually  failed  to 
achieve  the  standards  on  time  would  not. 
Surely  Congress  did  not  intend  this  para- 
doxical result. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  question  of 
attainment  deadlines  has  been  at  the  center 
of  the  debate  on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Those 
who  argued  various  sides  of  the  issue  must 
have  believed  that  they  were  discussing  a 
real  deadline  with  real  consequences.  Yet 
under  the  approach  you  suggest,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  attaliunent  deadline  would  only 
result  in  an  EPA  call  for  a  State  to  revise  Its 
plan— the  kind  of  action  that  can  happen  as 
a  routine  matter  in  response  to  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  circumstances.  I  cannot  believe  that 
such  a  reading  accurately  reflects  wh^t  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  in  establishing  and  re- 
peatedly emphasizing  these  statutory  provi- 
sions. 

I  believe  this  discussion  adequately  re- 
sponds both  to  the  analysis  In  your  letter 
and  to  the  staff  memorandum  that  has  been 
shared  with  us. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

I  share  the  belief  you  expressed  in  your 
letter,  and  have  repeatedly  testified,  that 
rigid  deadlines  have  a  real  chance  of  being 
environmentally,  as  well  as  economically, 
counter-productive.  However,  I  am  not  enti- 
tled to  read  the  law  in  a  way  that  contra- 
dicts its  language,  its  past  construction,  and 
its  broad  purpose. 

As  you  well  know,  this  Administration  has 
consistently  urged  your  Committee  to  deal 
with  the  many  problems  inherent  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  vitally  Important  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  be  updated  to  address  the 
environmental  and  economic  realities  of  the 
1980's.  Failure  to  do  so  must  inevitably  lead 
to  increasing  disruption,  uncertainty,  risk, 
and  economic  hardships  and,  ironically,  de- 
creased environmental  progress.  Though  S. 
3041  in  our  view  does  not  address  these 
problems  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  hope 
that  we  can  agree  on  mutually  acceptable 
revisions  to  it  in  the  month  ahead. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kathleen  M.  Bennett, 

Assistant  Administrator 
for  Air,  Noise  and  Radiation. 

Enclosure. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  29, 1982. 

Memorandum 

Subject:  Policy  For  Areas  That  Do  Not 
Attain  the  Primary  National  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standards  by  December  31, 
1982. 

Prom:  Kathleen  M.  Bennett,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Air,  Noise,  and  Radiation 
(ANR-443). 

To:  Regional  Administrator,  Regions  I-X. 

I.  the  1983  attainment  DATE 

The  Clean  Air  Act  requires  that  the  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standards  for.  par- 
ticulate matter,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  nitrogen 
dioxide  be  attained  no  later  than  December 
31.  1982.  The  primary  standards  for  ozone 
and  carbon  monoxide  were  also  to  t>e  at- 
tained by  that  date,  except  where  exten- 
sions of  the  attainment  date  beyond  1982 


were  granted  under  strictly  prescribed  sUt- 
utory  circumstances.' 

This  memorandum  delineates  the  Agen- 
cy's policy  for  all  areas  subject  to  the  1982 
deadline  for  attainment  of  the  primary  am- 
bient air  quality  standards. 

II.  CONSEqUENCES  OF  FAILURE  TO  ATTAIN  BY 
DECEMBER  31,  1BS3 

In  general,  if  an  area  fails  to  attain  the 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standards,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  imposes  certain  statutory  con- 
sequences: 

A  The  area  Is  subject  to  a  ban  on  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  major  sUtion- 
ary  sources  emitting  the  pollutant  for  which 
the  area  is  nonattainment,  and 

B  The  area  may  be  subject  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  ceruin  Federal  grant  funds  for  fail- 
ing to  -submit"  a  satisfactory  plan  (Sect  on 
176(a))  or  failing  to  "implement"  the  plan 
the  State  submitted  (Section  176(b)). 

III.  PROCEDURES  FOR  DETERMINING 
NONATTAINMENT 

A  The  Initial  Indicator  of  whether  an  area 
is  "attainment"  or  "nonattainment"  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  the  areas  designation 
under  Section  107.  If  a  State  believ^  that 
an  area  designated  as  nonatuinment  has  at- 
tained the  national  standards,  and  can  make 
a  demonstration  to  that  effect  In  accordance 
with  current  EPA  policy,  the  SUte  should 
promptly  apply  for  redesignation.  The 
agency  will  consider  exceptions  to  existing 
requiremenU  for  redesignation  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  in  order  to  facilitate  redesigna- 
tion, where  appropriate. 

B  There  will  be  cases  where  data  will 
demonstrate  that  the  area  has  attained  the 
standards  by  the  end  of  1982  even  though 
the  area  reUins  a  nonattainment  designa- 
tion. To  give  SUtes  which  have  areas 
having  a  high  probabUlty  of  attainment  an 
opportunity  to  make  such  a  showing,  all 
areas  currently  designated  as  nonattain- 
ment under  Section  107  will  be  divided  into 
two  classes-those  areas  the  Agency  believes 
will  be  able  to  demonstrate  attainment  and 
those  areas  which  the  Agency  believes  will 
not  be  able  to  make  such  a  demonstration. 

C  To  provide  adequate  notice  and  ensure 
broad  public  participation,  the  Agency  will 
propose  a  formal  finding  that  the  Stat*  plan 
Is  Inadequate  to  attain  the  standards  before 
the  sanctions  will  be  imposed.  Therefore, 
the  Agency  will  propose,  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, to  find  the  implementation  plan  defi- 
cient for  those  areas  designated  as  nonat- 
tainment where  the  Agency  believes  the 
standards  have  not  been  atUined  by  the 
statutory  date  or  where  the  plan  does  not 
meet  the  requiremenU  of  Part  D  of  the  Act. 
D  The  Agency  will  also  propose  for  com- 
ment the  extent  of  the  area  to  be  found 
nonattainment  and  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  consequences  which  the  Agency  believes 
should  apply.  After  public  comment,  EPA 
win  proceed  to  take  final  action  and  Impose 
the  sanctions,  unless  Information  obtained 
from  those  commente   Indicates   that  the 
area  has  attained  the  standards,  and  that 
the  plan  also  meeU  other  Part  D  require- 

""whlle  attainment  of  the  national  stand- 
ards by  December  31,  1982.  is  one  general 
requirement  of  Part  D  of  the  Act,  there  are 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  with  which  some 
States  have  not  yet  complied.  Some  states 


have  not  submitted  an  adequate  Implemen 
Ution  plan  as  required  by  the  Act.  In  other 
cases  SUtes  have  not  fulfilled  conditions 
(such  as  requirements  for  additional  regula- 
tions or  Information)  on  which  Federal  ap- 
proval of  the  SUte  plan  had  been  contin- 
gent. Where  either  of  these  two  circum- 
stances exUt.  the  Agency  Intends  to  find 
that  the  State  plan  Is  inadequate  following 
the  public  comment  period,  unless  Informa- 
tion to  the  contrary  U  presented,  and  to 
Impose  the  applicable  sanctions. 

Action  to  implement  this  po8t-1982  policy 
win  be  Initiated  by  issuing  proposals  of  im- 
plemenutlon  plan  deficiency  In  the  Federal 
Register  by  January  31.  1983.  The  analysis 
needed  to  support  the  Identification  of 
those  areas  we  believe  will  not  atUln  the 
national  standards  has  begun.  We  will  ap- 
preciate your  continuing  efforts  with  the 
Office  of  Air  Quality  Planning  and  Stajid- 
ards  to  develop  a  Federal  Register  notice 
consistent  with  this  policy 


IV.  OTHER 

A  The  deadline  for  attainment  of  the  na- 
tional primary  standards  described  above 
applies  to  all  nonextenslon  areas  irrespec- 
tive of  when  the  area  is  determined  to  be 
nonatuinment.  Existing  regulations  wlU  be 
revised,  where  necessary,  to  reflect  this  in- 

^B*  A  plan  for  an  area  that  U  stlU  experi- 
encing violations  after  1982  may  neverthe- 
less meet  the  Part  D  requirements  If  inter- 
state transport  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  vloU- 
tlons  and  the  plan  Is  adequate  to  assure  that 
IntrasUte  sources  would  not  cause  the  viola- 
tions. 


•Areas  that  received  this  extension  should  have 
subSd  ^  the  Agency  by  July  1.  1982  a  reWjed 
SWte  ImplemenUtlon  Plan  to  P^^'^fJ^'^Jl^"- 
ment  of  these  standards  no  later  than  December  31. 

1987. 


NUCLEAR  WAR  AND  HUMAN 

FALLIBILITY 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Times,  as  many  as  100.000  Amer- 
ican mUitary  personnel  "have  some 
form  of  access  to  or  responsibility  for 
nuclear  weapons."  ^     ^ 

And  routinely,  of  that  100.000.  about 
3  percent  annually  are  removed  from 
such  contact  as  a  result  of  mental  dis- 
orders, alcoholism,  or  drug  abuse. 

The  risks  posed  by  these  individuals 
are  simply  incalculable.  We  know 
about  the  failures  of  our  computer 
equipment.  Over  an  18-month  period, 
the  North  American  Defense  Com- 
mand had  151  computer  false  alarms 
with  one  that  actually  put  U.S.  forces 
on  alert  for  8  minutes. 

But  the  risk  flowing  simply  from 
human  nature  and  that  relatively 
widespread  contact  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  In  the  United  States  and 
U  S.S.R.  with  nuclear  weapons  may  be 
the  most  significant  element  of  aU  in 
the  nuclear  equation. 

We  so  often  overlook  the  obvious 
when  it  comes  to  discussing  nuclear 
strategy  or  nuclear  Proliferation 
WhUe  It  is  true  that  proliferation  is 
the  most  important  issue  facing  the 
world.  It  may  be  equaUy  true  that 
human  falllbUlty  represents  an  equal 
threat  to  survival. 

Terrorists  and  madmen  capture  our 
Imagination.  We  can  clearly  envison 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  tne 
Middle  East  or  North  Africa.  We  know 


the  potential  for  warfare  that  exist* 
between  nations  in  conflict  In  Latin 
America  or  South  Asia. 

But  how  about  the  everyday  reality 
of  some  individual  in  a  rearranged 
state  either  here  or  abroad  being  the 
catalyst  for  a  nuclear  Incident. 

With  some  3,000  Individuals  In  the 
United  States  alone  presenting  a  secu- 
rity risk  while  working  aroimd  nuclear 
weapons,  the  number  worldwide  must 
be  over  10.000  annually.  And  this  rep- 
resents the  success  rate— those  re- 
moved from  contact  from  nuclear 
weapons.  How  about  those  who  are 
not  discovered? 

Mr.  President,  with  our  concentra- 
tion on  exotic  weaponry.  It  Is  critically 
Important  that  we  not  overlook  the 
Importance  of  tightening  up  the 
screening  and  reviewing  process  for 
those  with  access  to  nuclear  weaponry. 
It  would  be  the  supreme  irony  if  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  reached 
some  arms  control  agreement  only  to 
have  a  nuclear  war  started  for  some 
reason  totally  unrelated  to  national  In- 
terests. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  Tom  Wicker,  titled  "War  by 
Accident."  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  21, 19821 
War  by  Accident 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
More  than  l()b,000  American  mUitary  per- 
sonnel have  some  form  of  access  U)  or  re- 
sponslbUity  for  nuclear  weapons.  A  House 
subcommittee  has  reported  that  In  1977-a 
typical  year-1,219  of  them  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  such  duty  because  of  mental 
disorders,  256  for  alcoholism  and  1,365  for 
drug  abuse. 

There's  every  reason  to  suppose  that  tne 
Soviet  Union,  with  more  or  less  equal  nucle- 
ar forces,  has  at  least  as  severe  a  problem 
Because  their  technology  is  not  as  advanced 
as  that  of  the  U.S.,  the  Soviets  may  have  a 
iDorse  record  of  malfunctioning  by  the  com- 
puters that  control  missile  firings. 

That's  a  scary  thought,  since  on  our  side 
the  North  American  Defense  Command  re- 
ported 151  computer  false  alarms  in  an  18- 
month  period.  One  had  American  forces  on 
alert  for  a  full  six  minutes  before  the  error 
was  discovered.  ,„..,,«»     = 

Such  human  and  electronic  faUlblhty  is 
one  good  reason  why  the  International  Phy- 
sicians for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War. 
after  intensive  study,  concluded  that  tne 
risk  of  accidental  nuclear  war  Is  not  only  un- 
accepUbly  high  but  Is  rapidly  increasing. 

President  Reagan,  too,  has  expressed  con^ 
cem  at  the  posslbUlty  of  an  unintended 
spark  setting  off  nuclear  conflagration.  Sev- 
eral pubUshed  reports  have  suggested  that 
his  Administration  has  been  reviewing  tlie 
problem  and  he's  expected  to  address  It  m 
his  forthcoming  arms  control  speech. 

But  It's  unlikely  that  he'll  speak  to  the 
primary  threat,  which  Is  not  personnel  or 
computer  faUures,  frightening  as  they  are 
The  real  problem  is  the  proliferation  of 
numbers  and  kinds  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
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delivery  vehic  es.  and  of  the  nations  that 
possess  these  \  weapons  or  soon  might. 

Both  super  wwers  have  hterally  thou- 
sands of  nucle  ir  weapons.  Missiles,  now  the 
main  reliance  for  delivery,  can't  be  recalled 
if  mistakenly  launched.  Communication 
with  submarines  is  still  far  from  perfect. 
Limited  wamli  ig  time  after  a  real  or  falsely 
reported  launrh  makes  an  erroneous  com- 
mand calculati  on.  perhaps  aided  by  comput- 
er mail unctior ,  all  too  likely. 

Thus,  a  we<  pons  buildup  on  either  side, 
matched  as  it  always  is  on  the  other,  in- 
creases the  chi  Dces  of  a  fatal  error,  whether 
by  Judgment  <ir  performance.  And  a  paper 
by  the  Intel  Tiational  Physicians  group 
points  out  the  obvious— that  "the  single 
most  powerful  force  increasing  the  risk  of 
accidental  nuc  ear  war"  is  the  trend  on  both 
sides  toward  fl  st-strike  weapons. 

Bigger,  more  powerful  and  more  accurate 
missiles  target  ^  on  the  other  side's  missiles 
means  that  w  loever  shoots  first  may  well 
destroy  the  otl  ler's  nuclear  forces.  So  either 
may  be  led  by  i  suspicion  and  fear  to  miscal- 
culate the  othj  r's  intentions  and  fire  its  own 
missiles  in  a  pr  e-emptive  strike. 

If  Mr.  Reagui  should  decide  to  protect 
the  MX  missi]  e  with  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, the  Soviets  would  certainly  respond 
with  their  own  missile  defense  system.  Both 
sides  then  woi  ild  have  a  new  resison.  in  a 
crisis  that  coul  1  lead  to  war,  to  shoot  first— 
and  perhaps  m  stakenly. 

Fearing  bein  [  beaten  to  the  punch,  either 
side  might  cali  ulate  that  firing  first  would 
force  the  othe '  to  activate  his  defense  mis- 
siles: then,  wh  le  the  defender  was  preoccu- 
pied with  the  I  Irst  attack,  a  second  could  be 
launched,  and  :he  attacker  would  still  have 
his  own  missi  e  defense  system  ready  to 
fend  off  count«  rattack. 

The  NATO  lolicy  of  responding  with  nu- 
clear weapons  if  a  conventional  attack  on 
Western  Euroc  e  could  not  be  halted  by  con- 
ventional means  also  risks  accidental  war. 
The  Soviets  coi  ild  misinterpret  NATO  inten- 
tions and  fire  r  uclear  weapons  of  their  own. 
And  while  N/TO  battlefield  commanders 
are  not  suppoied  to  have  authority  to  use 
nuclear  weapo[is,  who  knows  what  might 
happen  in  the  ( urmoil  of  battle? 

The  spread  c  i  nuclear  weapons  to  nations 
beyond  the  f  i  ie  that  already  have  them 
poses  other  ol  ivious  threats  of  accidental 
war,  since  th;  it  would  mean  more  such 
weapons  in  m(  re  hands,  perhaps  with  less 
sophisticated  Yi  uman  and  technological  con- 
trols. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  unfortunate- 
ly, has  shown  \  distinct  lack  of  interest  in 
the  problems  iif  proliferation  to  other  na- 
tions. And  whil  e  Mr.  Reagan  has  recognized 
the  necessity  to  Improve  American  com- 
mand and  cont  rol  facilities,  and  his  Admin- 
istration has  I  teen  studying  some  sort  of 
joint  operatiors  with  the  Soviets  to  guard 
against  misha(|  and  misunderstanding,  his 
plaimed  nuclea)-  buildup,  including  the  huge 
new  MX  missile,  actually  increases  the  risk 
of  accidental  w  ir. 

The  t>est  in  mediate  safeguards  against 
such  a  disaster  would  be  the  ratification  of 
SALT  II,  whicti  Mr.  Reagan  says  he's  ob- 
serving anywa] ;  completion  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Test  B  in  Treaty  that's  been  largely 
worked  out  wl  h  the  Soviet  Union;  and.  if 
obtainable,  a  verifiable  Soviet-American 
freeze  on  the  p4-oduction  and  deployment  of 
more  nuclear  kreapons  on  either  side.  And 
all  these  wouli  be  long  steps  toward  the 
surest  saf  egua  'd  of  all— the  reductions  .  in 
nuclear  forces  ^hat  are  Mr.  Reagan's  stated 
goals. 


JMI 


START  THE  NEW  TEAR  RIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  year  has  beRun— a  time  for  reflec- 
tion and  resolution,  a  time  to  reexam- 
ine the  value  of  human  life.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  remember  that  millions 
of  people  have  been  murdered  in  the 
world,  and  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  done  its  part  to  help  insure  that 
mass  muirder  does  not  continue  to 
occur. 

The  year  1983  is  a  good  year  for  the 
Senate  to  do  what  it  should  have  done 
years  ago— ratify  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Since  1967,  I  have  urged,  virtually 
every  day  the  Senate  was  in  session, 
for  the  United  States  to  agree  to  the 
terms  of  this  treaty.  I  will  continue  to 
urge  it  imtil  the  convention  is  ratified. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  new  year,  I 
will  refresh  the  memory  of  my  col- 
leagues as  to  the  origins  and  purpose 
of  the  genocide  treaty. 

Genocide  was  not  new  to  mankind 
when  Hitler  put  to  death  millions  of 
Jews  and  other  minorities  during 
World  War  II.  But  that  appalling 
breach  of  human  decency  gave  impe- 
tus to  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions adopted  the  convention  on  De- 
cember 9,  1948.  by  a  55-to-O  vote.  Since 
that  time,  more  than  80  nations  have 
signed  the  treaty. 

Several  hearings  have  been  held  in 
Congress  on  the  convention  and  it  has 
had  the  endorsement  of  the  majority 
of  Presidents  since  World  War  II.  But 
the  treaty  languishes,  a  victim  of  mis- 
understanding and  neglect. 

The  intent  of  the  treaty  is  simple:  It 
malces  genocide  an  international 
crime,  whether  committed  during 
peace  or  war.  Genocide  means  any  of 
the  following  acts  committed  with 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  part,  a 
national,  ethical,  racial,  or  religious 
group,  such  as: 

First.  Killing  members  of  the  group. 

Second.  Causing  serious  bodily  or 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group. 

Third.  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  part. 

Fourth.  Imposing  measures  intended 
to  prevent  births  within  the  group. 

Fifth.  Forcibly  transferlng  children 
of  the  group  to  another  group. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  In  this  new 
year  that  each  Senator  think  about 
the  Genocide  Convention  in  a  personal 
way.  Each  time  you  see  a  picture  of 
children  who  have  been  beaten  and 
starved  or  pictures  of  the  vacant  eyes 
of  the  concentration  camp  victims, 
think  of  you  own  children,  your  own 
friends.  Think  of  the  way  in  the  new 
year  that  you  could  help  to  insure 
that  your  children  or  your  friends  will 
neyer  be  a  part  of  the  large,  devastat- 
ing picture  of  genocide. 


Let  us  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion in  1983. 


SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 
EDUCA-nON 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  for  some  time  been  concerned 
about  what  I  see  as  a  growing  problem 
in  this  country  today.  Hardly  a  week 
goes  by  that  I  do  not  see  something  in 
the  newspaper  or  on  television  news 
about  this  problem.  It  has  to  do,  in  a 
very  real  way,  with  the  education  of 
our  children  and  the  future  of  this 
country.  Simply  put,  we  do  not  have 
enough  teachers  in  our  schools  to 
teach  either  math  or  science  classes. 
Of  course  there  are  other  aspects  and 
variations  of  this  issue,  but  as  I  see  it, 
the  core  of  the  problem  is  the  overall 
lack  of  qualified  teachers  in  these  two 
very  important  areas. 

In  testimony  delivered  last  April 
before  the  Senate  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation's  Science  and 
Technology  Subcommittee,  Sarah 
Klein,  president  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Teachers  Association  made  this 
statement: 

Our  Nation  faces  unprecedented  problems 
in  science  and  engineering  education.  Most 
severe  of  these  problems  are  at  the  second- 
ary school  level  where  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  qualified  science  and  math 
teachers.  The  paucity  of  supplies,  resources, 
appropriate  materials  and  support  have  re- 
duced the  quality  of  science  and  mathemat- 
ics education  at  the  secondary  school  level 
to  a  point  that  U.S.  national  security  and 
the  Nation's  efforts  toward  improved  pro- 
ductivity are  dangerously  threatened. 

Ms.  Klein's  statement  is  representa- 
tive of  a  growing  consensus  as  to  the 
crisis  state  we  are  reaching  in  science 
and  mathematics  education.  A  recent 
Congressional  Research  Service  report 
on  this  issue  indicates: 

The  U.S.  scientific  strength  and  techno- 
logical capability  depend  directly  on  the 
quality  of  the  scientific  education  received 
by  its  students  and  on  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  enter  scientific  fields.  There  are 
indications  at  the  present  time  that  pre-col- 
lege  student  competence  in  science  and 
mathematics  may  be  declining. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pro- 
jects that  the  demand  for  scientists 
and  engineers  to  fill  science  and  engi- 
neering occupations  will  increase  by  40 
percent  between  1978  and  1990.  Pro- 
jections indicate  that  180.000  new  jobs 
will  be  available  in  the  mathematical, 
physical  and  life  sciences  while  about 
480.000  will  be  created  in  the  comput- 
er professions  and  250.000  in  engineer- 
ing—with the  computer  profession  ex- 
pected to  experience  the  most  rapid 
growth  in  demand. 

Who  is  going  to  fill  these  jobs?  How 
can  we  possibly  expect  to  meet  this 
demand  if  we  do  not  do  something  to 
improve  the  math  and  science  compe- 
tency of  our  high  school  graduates? 
How  are  we  going  to  do  that  without 
the  teachers  qualified  to  teach  them? 


There  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
to  support  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  ever-declining  student 
achievement  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. Let  me  list  just  some  of  the  dis- 
turbing findings  in  this  regard: 

Every  standardized  test  used  to 
measure  science  and  math  capabilities 
has  shown  a  steadily  declining  level  of 
achievement  over  the  last  10  years. 

Between  1975  and  1980  remedial 
mathematics  enrollments  at  4-year  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in- 
creased 72  percent  while  total  student 
enrollment  increased  by  only  7  per- 
cent. At  public  4-year  colleges.  25  per- 
cent of  the  mathematics  courses  are 
remedial,  and  at  community  colleges, 
74  percent. 

Since  the  1970"s  high  school  and  col- 
lege admission  requirements  for  math 
and  science  have  been  significantly 
lowered  from  prior  years. 

Only  one-sixth  of  all  high  school 
students  have  taken  junior  or  senior 
math  courses.  Two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
try's high  schools  require  just  1-year 
of  math  to  graduate. 

Only  one-third  of  the  21,000  U.S. 
high  schools  teach  calculus  and  fewer 
than  one-third  offer  physics  courses 
taught  by  qualified  physics  teachers. 

Today,  13  percent  of  all  high  school 
graduates  are  prepared  for  the  engi- 
neering curriculum  in  college  com- 
pared with  28  percent  in  1972. 

A  commission  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  to  examine  this 
issue  concluded  in  a  recently  released 
report: 

Therefore,  the  documented  shortage  of 
superior  teachers  must  be  considered  a 
prime  contributing  cause  of  decreasing  stu- 
dent participation  In  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  represent  a 
■  consensus  among  both  the  education 
community  as  well  as  the  scientific 
and  engineering  community. 

Ernest  Boyer.  a  former  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  was  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times  as  saying: 

Between  1958.  when  Sputnik  occurred, 
and  1975,  half  a  million  secondary  school 
teachers  In  math,  science  and  languages  had 
gone  through  summer  workshops  to  raise 
their  skills  •  *  *  Maybe  what  we  need  is  an- 
other Sputnik  •  •  •  Maybe  what  we  should 
do  is  get  the  Japanese  to  put  a  Toyota  into 
orbit. 

I  think  Mr.  Boyer  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  We  have  gotten  to  a  point  where 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  American 
technology  is  now.  has  always  been 
and  will  always  be  first.  I  will  teU  you. 
if  the  examples  I  just  gave  you  are  cor- 
rect, and  I  believe  they  are,  that  is 
simply  not  going  to  be  the  case. 

What  exactly  seems  to  be  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  our  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers  in  the  schools?  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  more  findings  which 
have  emerged  from  investigations  into 
this  issue. 

A  1981  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Teachers  Association  in- 


dicated a  77-percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  math  teachers  and  a  65  per- 
cent decline  in  the  number  since  1971. 

Another  study  conducted  by  the  as- 
sociation indicated  that  among  newly 
employed  science  and  math  teachers, 
50  percent  were  unqualified  to  teach 
science  or  math,  but  were  employed  on 
an  emergency  basis  because  no  legiti- 
mately qualified  teachers  could  be 
found.  When  examined  by  census 
region,  the  results  indicated  that  the 
situation  is  particularly  severe  in 
States  where  high  technology  indus- 
tries are  present. 

In  a  study  done  by  the  National 
Governors  Association.  43  of  45  States 
reported  a  shortage  or  critical  short- 
age of  math  teachers;  42  reported  a 
shortage  of  physics  teachers:  and  38 
reported    a    shortage    of    chemistry 

According  to  the  National  Science 
Board,  in  1980  and  1981,  experienced 
math  and  science  teachers  left  their 
jobs  at  the  rate  of  4  percent.  Another 
25  percent  expressed  the  intention  to 
leave  in  the  near  future.  A  continu- 
ation of  this  trend  will  result  in  a  net 
loss  of  35  percent  of  the  country's 
math  and  science  teachers  by  1992. 

The  average  age  of  science  teachers 
responding  to  the  Science  Board's 
survey  was  41— indicating  the  insuffi- 
cient number  of  new  and  young  teach- 
ers entering  the  profession  in  these 
areas. 

Among  newly  employed  science  and 
math  teachers.  50  percent  were  judged 
by  their  principals  as  being  unquali- 
fied to  teach  their  subject. 

Surveys  indicate  that  among  present 
math  and  science  teachers.  79  percent 
have  not  completed  a  10-hour  work- 
shop or  course  in  their  subject  in  over 
10  years.  69  percent  have  never  attend- 
ed a  computer  course  of  any  kind,  and 
40  percent  have  not  attended  a  con- 
tinuing education  course  since  they 
began  teaching. 

There  seems  to  be  a  number  of  ex- 
planations for  why  this  situation 
exists.  Several  are  mentioned  repeat- 
edly. Among  them:      v 

George  Tressel  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  in  a*  recent  NOVA 
broadcast  on  the  Westinghouse  Sci- 
ence Talent  Search  summed  up  the 
situation.  He  said: 

Well,  it's  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
number  of  science  and  math  teachers  is  de- 
clining and  that  approximately  half  of 
those  who  train  for  it  never  go  into  the 
field.  Why  would  somebody  want  to  be  a  sci- 
ence teacher  in  the  first  place?  It's  a  gener- 
ally demeaning  occupation.  It  doesn't  have  a 
high  Income.  It  doesn't  have  a  high  status. 
One  can  make  twice  the  salary  by  going  into 
even  the  most  beginning  occupation. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  more  findings 
from  recent  surveys  on  the  subject. 

The  average  salary  of  a  new  graduat- 
ing teacher  is  between  $9,000  and 
$10,000  annually,  whereas  those  enter- 
ing scientific  or  technically  oriented 
professions  draw  $18,000  to  $30,000.  As 


a  result,  teachers  with  good  qualifica- 
tions in  math  or  science  are  being  en- 
ticed into  accepting  jobs  in  industry 
where  the  salary  is  considerably 
better. 

By  leaving  the  teaching  profession 
for  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  burdens 
such  as  the  need  to  seek  summer  em- 
ployment, mandatory  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities  and  the  need 
to  contend  with  parents,  administra- 
tors, and  so  forth,  are  eliminated. 

So,  we  do  not  have  enough  students 
pursuing  teacher  certification  in  two 
critical  areas:  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. Those  teachers  that  are  already 
there  are  leaving  in  droves.  What  are 
the  implications  for  our  country  and 
our  future? 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  Dr. 
Sheldon  L.  Glashow,  winner  of  the 
1979  Nobel  Prize  for  physics  said: 

Americans  win  the  lion's  share  of  Nobel 
prizes  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  medicine. 
This  is  frequently,  but  wrongly,  quoted  as 
evidence  for  the  health  of  American  science. 
In  fact,  it  is  Interest  earned  by  past  achieve- 
ments In  science  education  and  research. 
Prize- winning  research  was  done  10  to  25 
years  ago  when  research  was  more  gener- 
ously supported  than  it  is  today.  Prize-win- 
ning scientists  received  their  crucial  precol- 
lege  education  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century.  Since  then,  European  investment 
in  science  education  and  research  has  been 
much  larger,  per  capita,  than  in  the  United 
States.  This  will  become  apparent  with  the 
Nobel  prizes  of  the  next  two  generations. 

Frankly.  I  find  that  prediction  very 
disturbing.  How  can  we  stand  by  and 
do  nothing  while  our  country's  himian 
resource  foundation  falls  apart  in  this 
increasingly  demanding  technological 
world  we  live  in?  Apparently.  George 
Tressel  of  the  Science  Foundation 
agrees.  On  the  NOVA  broadcast  re- 
ferred to  earler  he  said: 

I  have  a  very  deep  concern  that  ultimate- 
ly, neglect  of  science  education  Is  going  to 
affect  the  United  SUtes'  standard  of  living 
and  its  competitive  position  in  the  world. 
We  already  see  that  we  are  beginning  to  lose 
our  steel  Industry.  Other  countries  are  able 
to  compete  with  us  in  steel.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  time  when  other  countries 
provide  airplanes  instead  of  us.  We  are 
buying  our  high  speed  trains  from  Japan. 
Our  electronics  industry  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing from  this  country.  We  could  very 
well  find  ourselves  losing  a  generation  of  sci- 
entists and  technologist  and  decisionmakers. 

The  issue  of  our  current  and  futiu-e 
international  standing  comes  up  again 
and  again.  During  hearings  on  engi- 
neering and  science  manpower  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  last  year,  witness  testified 
that  Japan  is  engaged  in  mounting  a 
serious  threat  to  the  United  States  as 
the  world's  preeminent  technological 
power.  In  the  United  States,  the  typi- 
cal school  year  consists  of  180  days  as 
compared  to  240  days  in  Japan.  The 
typical  school  day  in  this  country  is  5 
hours  long,  whereas  in  other  countries 
it  is  typically  6  or  8  hours. 
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.-  Budget  Committee  held 

industrial  growth  and  pro- 

1981.  One  witness,  Lewis 

chief  scientist  of  IBM  and 

of    the    National    Science 

e^ponded    to    the    question, 

he  cause  of  the  extraordi- 

progress  in  Japan?"  with, 

.its  priorities  on  sources 

strength  not  weakness  (as 

often  seems  to  do). 

national  consensus  in  Japan 

.^formation  industry  is  to  be 

strategic    industries    on 

Japanese  base  their  future. 

worker,   gcemment 

and    citizen    understands 

act    accordingly.    By    no 

.  important  in  this  list  is 

and  dedication  of  Japanese 

management,  the  quality 

^ucational  system,  and  its 

of  engineers— twice  ours." 

has  a  problem.  We  are 

world  which  demands  indi- 

.  can  deal  with  a  sophisti- 

of  technology  and  problems 

1  lever  have  dreamed  of  10  to 

How  can  we  presume  a 

growth  and  prosperity,  let 

surviving  without  making 

.ment    necessary    to    insure 

Without  the  commitment 

that    investment,    we    will 

authors  of  our  own  fate— a 

threatens   not   just   our 

future,  but  our  na- 

as  well.  I  do  not  think 

us  want  to  do  that. 

that  there  is  some  dls- 

as  to  what  should  be  the 

in  precollege  science  and 

education.    I    am    also 

the     National     Science 

C  jmrnission  on  this  issue  was 

answer  this  very  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  agree 

X)sition  of  the  National  Sci- 

Association.  They  be- 

18  months,  the  period  of 

ottled  to  the  commission,  is  too 

to  begin.  I  believe  that  we 

something  now.  When  the 

concludes,  and  its  recom- 

have  been  made,  there  is 

stop  us  from  acting  further 


mathematics  education  block  grant  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  few 
months  when  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees will  examine  this  issue  fnrti/^' 
and  to  the  meaningful  debate  whicn 
will  occur.  I  hope,  for  all  of  our  sakes, 
that  we  will  act  on  thia  measure  with 
some  sense  of  urgency.  I  believe  the 
implications  of  what  could  happen  If 
we  do  not  are  totally  unacceptable. 
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CONGRATULATING  REV.  WILSON 
PALLIN,  JR..  AS  NEW  PRESI- 
DENT OP  SELMA  UNIVERSITY 
Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Reverend 
Wilson  Pallin,  Jr..  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  as  the  new  president  of  Selma 
University,  Selma,  Ala.,  one  of  the 
oldest  predominantly  black  Baptist 
colleges  in  America.  Although  his  elec- 
tion to  this  post  was  confirmed  on  No- 
vember 18,  1982,  at  the  Alabama  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  held  at  Jerusa- 
lem Baptist  Church,  Bessemer,  Ala., 
the  Reverend  Wilson  Pallin,  Jr.,  offi- 
cially assimied  his  new  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  president  of  Selma 
University  on  January  1,  1983. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  that  I  know  is 
more  eminently  qualified  to  serve  in 
this  capacity  than  the  Reverend 
Wilson  Pallin,  Jr.  He  received  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  More- 
house College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the 
master  of  divinity  degree  from  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  He  did  further  study  at  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Vander- 
bilt  University.  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  re- 
ceived the  doctor  of  divinity  degree 
from  Selma  University  and  the  Bir- 
mingham Baptist  Bible  College. 

His  previous  work  experience  in- 
cludes: Chaplain  of  migrant  workers 
for  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area  Council  of 
Churches,  1963-64;  instructor  of  reli- 
gion. Miles  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.. 
1968-71;  pastor.  New  Zion  Baptist 
Church.  Bessemer.  Ala..  1967-82;  presi- 
dent, Birmingham  Baptist  Bible  Col- 
lege, Birmingham,  Ala.,  1971-82. 

Mr.  President,  when  Reverend  Pallin 
became  the  sixth  president  of  the  Bir- 
mingham   Baptist    Bible    College    in 

1971.  it  was  shortly  after  the  old  ad- 
ministration building  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  December  1,  1970.  Under  Rever- 
end Fallin's  guidance  and  leadership, 
the  Birmingham  Baptist  Bible  College 
entered  into  a  building  program   in 

1972.  Today,  four  modem  buildings 
occupy  this  9-acre  college. 

Under  Reverend  Fallin's  leadership, 
student  enrollment  at  the  Birming- 
ham Baptist  Bible  College  has  grown 
from  approximately  50  to  287  students 
on  the  main  campus,  plus  approxi- 
mately 225  students  at  six  extensions 
of  the  college  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
five  cities  in  Alabama:  Demopolis, 
Gadsden.  Himtsville,  Mobile,  and  Ope- 


llka.  Its  budget  has  also  grown  tenfold. 
Mr.  President,  these  statistics  are  de- 
monstrative of  successful,  religious 
leadership. 

As  Reverend  PaUin  assumes  office  as 
the  18th  president  of  Selma  Universi- 
ty—a private,  black,  junior  college 
with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
300  students  and  a  private  black  reli- 
gious institution  with  an  approximate 
enrollment  of  50  students— many  chal- 
lenges await  him.  This  105-year-old, 
private  black  two-prong  institution  is 
in  substantial  financial  arrears  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  It  is  miraculous 
that  such  a  private  educational  and  re- 
ligious institution  of  very  meager 
means  has  survived  all  kinds  of  imagi- 
nable economic  hardships.  Reverend 
Fallin's  mission  will  be  to  save  the  in- 
stitution and  help  it  to  thrive  and 
flourish  during  these  severe  recession- 
ary times. 

Selma  University  today  offers  2 
years  of  standard,  collegiate  work, 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  in  arts 
and  science,  patterned  after  the  gener- 
al education  curriculum.  Its  theologi- 
cal school  offers  a  4-year  course  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theol- 
ogy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  list  of 
Reverend  Fallin's  honors,  awards,  af- 
filiations, travels,  and  preaching  mis- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

HONORS  Ain)  AWARDS 

Distinguished  Graduate  of  Southern 
Normal  School  Award; 

Father  Bryan  Award  by  Committee  of  100 
for  outstanding  Religious  Leadership  in  Bir- 
mingham; 

Awarded  Plaaue  by  Emancipation  Com- 
mittee of  Birmingham  for  outstanding  Edu- 
cational and  Religious  Leadership; 

Lasted  among  outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America; 

Danf  orth  Fellowship; 

Rockefeller  Theological  Fellowship; 

Cited  by  Southern  Beauty  Congress  for 
outstanding  Religious  Leadership  in  Ala- 
bama. 
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ATPUXATIOHS 

Chairman.  Board  of  Directors  of  Alabama 
Ministries; 

Co-Chairman,  R.  T.  Pollard  Retreat  of 
Alabama  Baptist  SUte  Convention; 

Chairman.  Historical  Commission,  Ala- 
bama Baptist  State  Convention; 

Lecturer,  Mt.  Pilgrim  District  Association; 

Lecturer.  Northwest  District  SUte  Con- 
vention: 

Trustee,  Southern  Normal  School; 

Treasurer.  Inter-Baptist  Ministries  of  Bir- 
mingham; 

Instructor.  National  Baptist  Congress  of 
Christian  Education. 

TRAVELS  AND  PREACHING/MISSIONS 

Preaching  Mission,  Ten  Countries  in 
Africa-1976; 

Preaching  Mission,  South  America  and 
Caribbean-1977; 

Preaching  Mission,  Nicaragua— 1979; 


Delegate.  World  Baptist  Youth  Confer- 
ence in  Manila.  Philippines. 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 

UNTIL  3  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 

for  today  remain  open  until  3  p.m. 

today  for  the  purpyose  of  statements 

only.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RISE  OF  YURI  ANDROPOV 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  rise 
of  Yuri  Andropov— former  Chief  of 
the  KGB— to  the  post  of  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  event  of  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  of  the  United 
States  and  the  future  of  freedom. 

There  are  some  who  apparently  be- 
lieve that  the  rise  of  Andropov  signi- 
fies a  shift  in  Soviet  policies  toward 
closer  understanding  with  the  United 
States.  They  seem  to  believe  that  his 
experience  of  having  been  in  charge 
for  15  years  of  the  huge  Soviet  intelli- 
gence network  gave  him  unique  knowl- 
edge of  the  West  in  general,  and  the 
United  States  in  particular— more 
than  any  other  Soviet  leader.  They 
point  out  that  he  prefers  whiskey  over 
vodka,  and  speaks  some  English.  They 
seem  to  think  that  these  are  the  pro- 
verbial straws  in  the  wind,  harbingers 
of  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  join  these 
optimists  who  hope  for  so  much  based 
on  so  little  evidence.  For  the  evidence, 
indeed,  is  overwhelming  in  the  other 
direction.  The  KGB.  under  Andropov, 
took  on  a  worldwide  scope  and  effi- 
ciency that  is  completely  imprecedent- 
ed.  Moreover,  this  efficiency  was  di- 
rected against  the  West  in  a  campaign 
which  included  not  only  outright  sub- 
version and  spying,  but  direction  of 
international  terror  and  psychological 
warfare. 

Andropov,  during  his  15  years  as 
Chairman  of  the  KGB,  developed  an 
organization  which  compares  in  size 
and  funding  with  some  entire  govern- 
ments in  Western  Europe.  He  put  this 
organization  on  the  one  hand  at  the 
disposal  of  Chairman  Brezhnev,  and 
on  the  other  at  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  intrigues  within  the  party,  the 
Government,  and  the  army.  Many 
Western  experts  apparently  were  sur- 
prised when  Andropov  consolidated 
his  influence  over  the  central  commit- 
tee to  such  an  extent  that  the  expect- 
ed struggle  for  power  among  anticipat- 
ed factions  never  materialized.  In 
point  of  fact,  Andropov  had  stood  so 
stolidly  behind  Brezhnev,  that  he 
became  the  dominant  power  long 
before  Brezhnev  died.  The  worldwide 
■peace"  campaign  to  disarm  the  West 
psychologically     and     literally     was 


Andropov's  creation;  the  overtures  to 
China  began  almost  a  year  ago.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  Andropov  dis- 
sented from  the  Afghanistan  oper- 
ation. The  theme  for  Andropov's  quiet 
coup  on  November  12,  therefore,  is 
"continuity." 

The  rise  of  Andropov  represents  the 
final  consolidation  of  the  KGB  men- 
tality over  the  Soviet  system.  Andro- 
pov expanded  and  improved  consider- 
ably Its  operations  during  his  tenure 
as  chief.  Today  the  KGB  could  be 
compared  In  the  United  States  with 
the  CIA.  FBI,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
other  agencies  combined— NSA,  Na- 
tional Guard,  Secret  Service,  and  so 
forth.  It  employes  over  half  a  million 
people  including  a  professional  armed 
force  of  about  400,000  border  guards 
and  security  forces  that  are  highly 
skilled  and  trained  units  used  In  direct 
protection  of  the  Soviet  borders  and  as 
a  supplement  for  special  services  to 
regular  army  imlts. 

Moreover,  for  better  coordination  of 
intelligence  operations,  the  huge 
Soviet  military  intelligence  network 
(GRU)  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  KGB  general.  Gen.  I.  Ivashutln, 
and  the  military  command  structure 
has  been  fully  "Integrated"  by  the 
stronger  than  ever  system  of  political 
officers  and  counterintelligence  imlts. 
It  Is  a  system  which  guarantees  the 
conformity  of  the  military  units  to 
party  control.  Indeed,  the  position  of 
Chief  of  the  Political  Administration 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  Army  Gen.  A.  A. 
Yepishev,  who  served  as  Ambassador 
to  Rumania  while  Andropov  was  Am- 
bassador to  Hungary,  has  been 
strengthened  to  the  extent  that  De- 
fense Minister  Marshal  D.  P.  Ustinov 
shares  with  Yepishev  his  responsibil- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Army  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  his  predecessors. 
Ustinov  attends  all  Important  military 
meetings  jointly  with  Yepishev. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  Is 
a  brilliant  record  of  the  consolidation 
of  power  internally  and  an  impressive 
record  of  international  operations 
against  the  free  world.  It  would  be 
folly  to  misread  Andropov's  intentions. 
Indeed,  there  were  far-sighted  observ- 
ers who  commented  on  Andropov's 
probable  course  even  at  the  time  when 
he  took  over  the  KGB  in  1967.  At  that 
time,  supposedly  sophisticated  critics 
were  discounting  the  importance  of 
Andropov  and  his  future  role.  Some 
even  said  that  his  change  to  the  KGB 
was  a  demotion. 

But  some  critics  were  far  more 
astute.  The  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, for  example,  made  one  of  the 
most  penetrating  comments  on  Andro- 
pov right  here  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
May  23,  1967.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league called  Andropov  "one  of  the 
top  half-dozen  most  powerful  men  in 
the  Soviet  Union,"  and  said  that  his 


shift  to  the  KGB  was  "of  the  utmost 
Importance." 

Indeed,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  went  even 
further.  He  said,  with  a  note  of  proph- 
ecy: 

The  prospect  is  that  the  KGB  wiU  assume 
a  more  important  role  In  the  Soviet  strategy 
to  dominate  the  world.  The  current  head  of 
the  KGB,  Vladimir  Semichastny,  is  a  career 
bureaucrat.  He  is  an  executive,  not  a  policy- 
maker. The  KGB  functior.s  both  as  a  secret 
policy  for  domestic  affairs,  and  as  an  action 
arm  for  subversive  policies  throughout  the 
world.  Andropov  is  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant policymakers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  prediction  has 
turned  out  to  be  true  in  every  detail. 
Senator  Thuhmoiid  correctly  described 
the  course  that  Andropov  has  fol- 
lowed. Then  he  went  on  to  comment 
on  the  wishful  thinking  of  some  ana- 
lysts at  that  time: 

Although  it  may  appear  at  first  glance 
that  Andropov  may  have  been  demoted  by 
being  given  a  lesser  job,  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  such  a  thesis  will  not 
hold  up.  To  demote  a  man  is  to  make  an 
enemy.  You  do  not  put  your  enemy  in 
charge  of  the  secret  police. 

Rather,  it  appears  that  Soviet  worldwide 
subversion  is  now  in  the  direct  control  of 
one  of  the  Communist's  most  skillful  policy 
plarmcrs.  It  appears  that  the  operations  of 
planning  and  execution  are  being  combined. 
Such  a  combination  would  be  effected  for 
one  of  two  reason:  to  put  a  firmer  hand  on 
the  tiller,  or  to  speed  up  the  process  of  sub- 
version by  putting  everything  under  one 
roof. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  you  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  made  this  statement  In  1967. 
He  correctly  identified  an  important 
watershed  in  Soviet  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  of  Mr. 
Thttrmond  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  same  unity  of  pol- 
icymaking and  operations,  which  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  pointed  out  in  1967, 
remains  as  Andropov's  trademark 
today.  It  is  particularly  evident  in 
what  has  happened  in  the  Politburo 
and  other  high  political  slots. 

In  the  beginning  of  1982,  the  Polit- 
buro consisted  of  14  full  members.  But 
both  Suslov  and  Brezhnev  died,  and 
Andropov  seems  to  have  taken  over 
both  their  functions— Suslov  the  theo- 
retician, and  Brezhnev  the  operator. 
So  the  number  of  the  Politburo  is  now 
12.  In.addition,  another  member  of  the 
Politburo.  Kirilenko.  a  close  confidant 
of  Brezhnev,  has  resigned,  but  Andro- 
pov has  kept  in  office  the  former  prin- 
cipal aide  to  Brezhnev,  A.  M.  Aleksan- 
drov-Argentov. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Kirilenko  has 
been  replaced  on  the  Politburo  by  an- 
other career  KGB  man  well  known  for 
his   expertise   at   repression.   This   is 
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MEAniltC  OP  THE  CHEXA 

the  true  meaning  of 

.      succession  to  the  role  of 

S  Bcretary  of  the  U.S.S.R.  can 

understood  by  examining  the 
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the  CHEKA.  For  the  first 

the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat  in 

head  of  the  KGB  has  been 

i«ize    the    highest    political 

( he  Soviet  Union.  The  KGB 

control  agency  which  the  Com- 
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t's Digest  in  October  of  this 
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KGB's  Magical  War  for 
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pi  rticularly  struck  by  the  first 
lii  es  of  the  article  which  are  as 
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Lubyanka  Prison  on  Dzerz- 

in  Moscow,  the  screams  of 

and  the  pleas  of  the  doomed 

no  more.  Drunken  executioners 

ram  pistols  into  backs  of  heads 

out  the  faces  of   enemies  of  the 

longer  must  cleaning  crews  come 

hours  to  wash  blood  from  the 

swab  gore  off  the  oak  floors  and 

1  ormer  comrades'  remains. 

Communist  Party  torturers  and 
perform    their    duties    else- 
Lubyanka,  whose  name  still  kin- 
Russians,  has  undergone  a  rein- 
Unknown  to  the  general  public, 
lorture  chambers  and  execution 
been  remodeled  into  offices  and 
of  the  Center'— the  headquarters 
C(mmittee  for  SUte  Security,  or 

.  kmericans,  I  am  sure,  when 
Lhese    foreign   sounding   ad- 


dresses and  names  are  not  aware  of 
the  historical  background  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  KGB  headquarters  in 
Moscow.  A  few  details  are  significaht 
to  describe  the  nature  of  the  beast.  On 
Bolshaya  Lubyanka  Street  in  the  days 
before  the  Communist  takeover  were 
located  the  biggest  insurance  compa- 
nies' offices.  It  is  a  section  of  old 
Moscow.  The  huge  building  that 
became  the  headquarters  for  the 
CHEKA;  that  is,  the  Extraordinary 
Commission  for  the  Struggle  against 
Counterrevolution  and  Sabotage,  was 
owned  by  the  insurance  company 
named  "Russia."  The  word  CHEKA  is 
merely  an  abbreviation  of  the  Russian 
letters  of  Extraordinary  Commission. 
The  CHEKA  was  the  first  name  for 
what  is  today  the  KGB. 

In  the  days  following  the  Commu- 
nist takeover,  as  darkness  approached, 
the  only  lights  in  Moscow  that  burned 
were  those  on  Lubyanka  Street 
owning  to  lack  of  fuel.  The  CHEKA 
was  at  work.  Connected  to  the  main 
building  was  an  annex  facing  the  back- 
yard where  the  "death  ship"  was  lo- 
cated. The  death  ship,  as  it  was  called, 
was  the  part  of  the  prison  where  those 
who  were  sentenced  to  die  were  con- 
fined. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  there 
was  a  large  room  with  a  balustrade  ex- 
tending along  the  four  walls.  In  the 
center  there  was  an  open  space  with  a 
spiral  staircase  leading  down  to  the 
cellar  in  which  those  condemned  to  die 
were  kept.  In  one  of  the  stone  walls  of 
the  "hold"  small  cells  were  cut  out. 
These  were  called  the  chambers  of  de- 
parting souls.  It  was  there  that  the 
victims  of  Communist  terror  were  left 
to  live  their  last  hours.  In  the  evenings 
the  death  numbers  were  called  out 
after  simset  and  the  cells,  when  vacat- 
ed, were  immediately  reoccupied  by 
those  who  were  next  on  the  CHEKA 
execution  list. 

The  first  head  of  the  dreaded 
CHEKA  was  Felix  Dzerzhinsky  who 
was  of  Polish  origin.  The  CHEKA  had 
the  main  responsibility  for  unleashing 
the  Red  Terror  in  which  millions  of  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children  were 
executed.  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  a 
member  of  the  British  Labor  Party, 
described  the  climate  of  terror  in  their 
book,  'Through  Bolshevist  Russia" 
which  was  published  in  London  in 
1920.  She  said: 

The  people  are  afraid  of  the  police  and 
spies,  spies  are  afraid  of  one  another.  All 
dwell  In  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  the 
Red  Terror  is  a  dreadful  reality. 

Comrade  Peters,  a  CHEKA  official 
described  his  organization  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  in  an  article  in  the  weekly 
of  the  Extraordinary  Commission  pub- 
lished in  1918  (No.  27).  He  stated: 

The  All-Russian  Cheka  with  its  local 
branches  must  be  the  organ  of  the  proletari- 
an dictatorship,  of  the  merciless  dictator- 
ship of  one  party. 


The  CHEKA,  as  the  KGB  today,  was 
the  main  instnmient  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Russian  people.  It  was  and  is 
the  main  Instnunent  which  maintains 
the  Communist  dictatorship  in  power 
in  Soviet  Russia.  Comrade  Latzis.  a 
CHEKA  official  of  Latvian  origin, 
stated  the  following  in  a  Soviet  publi- 
cation, "Red  Terror,"  on  October  1, 
1918: 

We  do  not  conduct  war  against  individ- 
uals. We  exterminate  the  bourgeoisie  as  a 
class.  When  investigating,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  gather  material  and  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  defendant  by  word  or 
deed  opposed  the  SovleU.  The  first  quest- 
tions  which  you  must  ask  him  are:  To  what 
class  does  he  belong?  How  was  he  brought 
up?  What  is  his  education,  and  to  what  pro- 
fession does  he  belong?  What  Is  his  birth? 
These  questions  shall  determine  the  fate  of 
the  defendent.  Therein  lies  the  meaning 
and  the  substance  of  Red  Terror. 

Latzis  wrote  a  small  book  entitled. 
"Two  Years  Struggle' on  the  Internal 
Front."  Another  CHEKA  official, 
Comrade  Morozov.  wrote  a  work  enti- 
tled, "The  All-Russian  CHEKA  and 
the  October  Revolution."  Comrade 
Trotsky,  who  organized  the  Red  army, 
wrote  a  work  entitled,  "The  Defense 
of  Terrorism."  These  classic  works  of 
Soviet  Terrorist  literature  cannot  have 
escaped  the  eye  of  Andropov,  the  cur- 
rent head  of  the  Soviet  dictatorship. 

Mr.  President,  the  Western  press  Is 
bending  every  effort  to  indicate  that 
Andropov  has  some  level  of  culture  be- 
cause he  supposedly  listens  to  Western 
music  or  reads  a  Western  novel  and 
that  this  means  that  he  is  somehow 
more  moderate  than  other  Communist 
officials.  History  offers  little  reassur- 
ance. I  would  only  note  Felix  Dzerz- 
hinsky established  at  No.  13  Lubyanka 
Street  a  club  for  CHEKA  employees 
where  once  a  week  Moscow  artists 
were  siunmoned  to  deliver  lectures  and 
to  entertain  the  audience  with  various 
performances. 

AltDROPOV'S  BACKGROinn) 

Mr.  President,  it  is  critical  that  the 
American  people  have  an  understand- 
ing not  only  of  the  bloody  history  of 
the  KGB  but  also  of  the  background 
of  the  former  KGB  boss  who  now 
leads  the  Soviet  empire,  Andropov. 
The  American  press  has  done  little  so 
far  to  present  a  picture  of  Andropov's 
career.  I  have  therefore  attempted  to 
piece  together  some  information  to 
obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  Andropov. 
While  this  information  is  not  exhaus- 
tive, I  think  that  my  colleagues  would 
benefit  from  some  of  the  data  that  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  so  far. 

Yuri  Vladimirovich  Andropov  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Nagutskoye  near 
Stavropol  in  the  northern  Caucusus 
region  of  Russia  on  June  15.  1914.  the 
year  in  which  World  War  I  broke  out. 
His  father  was  a  railroad  employee— a 
fact  which  perhaps  explains  Andro- 
pov's later  interest  in  the  transporta- 
tion field.  Russia  is  a  vast  land  and 


transportation  is  a  key  problem.  At  18, 
Andropov  worked  as  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator and  then  worked  with  movie  pro- 
jection equipment  in  the  northern 
reaches  of  Russia  between  1930  and 
1932.  This  work  developed  a  basic  in- 
terest in  technical  skills  in  the  young 
man's  mind. 

At  the  age  of  20,  1934,  Andropov  en- 
tered the  official  Soviet  Communist 
Party  youth  organization  called  the 
Komsomol.  His  work  in  this  organiza- 
tion recommended  him  for  study  at 
the  Inland  Waterways  Technical 
School  located  at  Rybinsk.  River 
transport  played  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  Russia  since  the  earli- 
est times  and  it  is  an  important  factor 
today. 

After  obtaining  his  technical  degree 
in  1936,  Andropov  went  on  to  study  at 
the  state  university  at  Petrozavodsk. 
From  this  university,  he  matriculated 
at  the  prestigious  Higher  Party  School 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  which 
was  under  the  authority  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  CPSU.  He  was  grant- 
ed a  diploma  in  1939. 

During  these  years,  1936-39.  Andro- 
pov came  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Nicholas  Mikhailov,  who  was  Stalin's 
trusted  head  of  the  Komsomol.  Mik- 
hailov was  one  of  the  young  guards 
surrounding  Stalin,  as  was  Brezhnev. 
Andropov's  abilities  and  zealous  but 
not  ostentatious  manner  led  to  his 
promotion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Komso- 
mol. He  became  a  secretary  and  then 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Yaroslavl 
Oblast  Komsomol.  His  organizational 
and  administrative  talent  as  well  as  his 
zealous  service  to  the  Communist 
Party  did  not  go  unnoticed  nor 
unrewarded. 

THE  WINTER  WAR  WITH  TIKIMXII 

In  September  and  October  of  1939, 
Stalin  forced  the  signing  of  mutual  as- 
sistance pacts  with  the  Baltic  nations 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
These  were  a  prelude  to  his  outright 
annexation  of  these  independent  na- 
tions in  May  1940.  Stalin  tumed  his 
attention  to  Finland  in  the  late  fall  of 
1939.  The  war  against  the  Finns  pro- 
vided an  important  step  in  Andropov's 
education.  The  Soviets  attempted  to 
impose  outright  a  Communist  dicta- 
torship on  Finland  by  launching  the 
Red  army  against  that  proud  and  an- 
cient nation.  Moscow  established  a 
puppet  government,  the  ""Provisional 
Peoples'  Government,"  on  December 
1,  1939.  at  Terikoji,  a  city  on  Finnish 
soil  but  behind  the  Soviet  military 
front  which  entered  Finland  on  No- 
vember 30.  1939. 

A  high  ranking  Communist  Party 
member  and  official  of  the  Comintem, 
the  Communist  international  organi- 
zation based  in  Moscow,  Otto  Kuu- 
sinen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Commimist  puppet  government  in 
Finland.  Andropov  was  appointed  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Komsomol  for 
the  Karelo-Finnish  area  in  1940  and 


held  the  post  until  1944.  During  this 
period,  Andropov  was  engaged  in  as- 
sisting with  the  secret  preparations  for 
the  Communist  takeover  In  Finland. 

Owing  to  the  valiant  and  brave 
fighting  of  the  Finnish  nation,  the  So- 
viets were  forced  to  abandon  their 
project  for  an  outright  takeover  but 
they  did  annex  important  areas  of  Fin- 
land in  the  Karelian  isthmus  and 
around  Lake  Lagoda  north  of  Lenin 


in  October.  During  the  party  congress, 
Andropov  gained  many  important  con- 
tacts and  potential  allies  for  his  future 
rise  within  the  party  hierarchy.  Mik- 
hailov. Andropov's  former  Komsomol 
chief  and  parton,  was  then  46  years 
old  and  in  a  strong  position  to  provide 
useful  Introductions  for  Andropov  to 
the  younger  generation  of  Soviet  lead- 
ers. The  older  Communist  Party  stal- 
wart and  patron  of  Andropov,  Otto 


grad,  formerly  St.  Petersburg.  Here  Kuusinen,  then  71,  was  another  impor- 
Andropov  had  the  opportunity  to  gain^tant  patron  of  Andropov  at  the  con- 
valuable  experience  in  the  making  of  a    gttss.  Boris  Ponomarev,  an  old  Comin- 


coup  and  in  working  in  a  war  zone 

By  some  reports,  Andropov,  after 
1941,  worked  with  special  clandestine 
partisan  imits  which  were  linked  to 
special  NKVD.  another  name  for  the 
KGB,  units  organized  by  the  head  of 
the  NKVD  (KGB)  Lavrenti  Beria.  The 
KGB  has  for  decades  had  a  role  in 
protecting  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Andropov  served  well  enough  to  be 
promoted  In  1944  to  the  position  of 
first  secretary  of  the  Petrozavodsk 
City  Committee  of  the  Conununlst 
Party.  Since  he  had  studied  at  the 
state  university  in  that  city,  he  was  on 
familiar  ground.  Andropov  held  his  po- 
sition there  untU  1947  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  second  secretary  posi- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
Karelo-Finnish  Republic  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  held  this  post  until  1951,  a 
post  in  which  he  was  No.  2  to  Otto 
Kuusinen. 

As  Kuusinen's  duputy.  Andropov 
was  in  a  good  position  to  leam  from 
the  master  about  the  background  of 
the  farflung  efforts  of  the  Comintem 
to  forment  world  revolution.  Indeed, 
they  could  have  first  met  as  early  as 
1939  when  Andropov  was  studying  at 
the  Higher  Party  School  in  Moscow. 
Their  association  during  the  Finnish 
war  and  its  aftermath  as  well  as 
Andropov's  deputy  position  to  Kuu- 
sinen from  1947  to  1951  served  to 
secure  Andropov  another  patron. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  second  secre- 
taries in  Soviet  Republics  are  general- 
ly responsible  for  matters  relating  to 
ideological  purity  and  to  police  and  in- 
ternal security  functions.  In  short, 
this  means  they  are  responsible  for 
the  suppression  of  Communist  Party 
members  who  deviate  from  the  line 
and  the  suppression  of  national  ethnic 
groups  who  struggle  against  the  iron 
rule  of  the  Communist  dictatorship. 

TRANSFER  TO  MOSCOW 

Mr.  President,  Andropov's  record  In 
Finland  was  good  enough  to  be  trans- 
fered  to  Moscow  in  1961,  becoming  an 
official  working  in  the  appartus  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party.  From  1951  to  1953  he 
was  first  an  Inspector  and  then  a  sec- 
tion chief  of  a  political  section  of  the 
central  committee  apparatus. 

In  1952,  Stalin  was  preparing  for  the 
19th  congress  of  the  Commimist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  took  place 


tern  hand,  could  also  have  been  help- 
ful to  Andropov  at  this  time.  By  some 
reports,  Andropov  had  come  into  con- 
tact with  Ponomarev  during  the  Finn- 
ish war  period.  Ponomarev  liimself 
was  closely  connected  to  the  NKVD 
(KGB)  and  GRU  (military  intelligence 
service). 

CRUSHES  REBELLION  IN  HTHICART 

After  the  congress.  Andropov  was 
sent  to  Hungary  in  1953  as  a  Counsel- 
or to  the  Soviet  Embassy.  His  abilities 
and  his  experience  in  matters  relating 
to  the  suppression  of  etlmic  national- 
ism recommended  him  to  play  a  role  In 
crushing  the  Hungarian  bid  for  free- 
dom. As  Himgary  became  more  restive 
and  as  rebellion  threatened.  Andropov 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor in  Hungary  in  1954.  Prom  this  . 
sition.  he  proceeded  to  crush  and  liqui- 
date the  nationalist  rising  for  freedom. 
He  had  to  suppress  both  a  national  up- 
rising and  dlssldence  from  within  the 
Communist  Party  ranks.  From  his  key 
position  he  played  a  role  in  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  the  KGB  and  the 
activities  of  the  central  committee  in 
Moscow  during  the  rebellion.  It  was 
Andropov  who  imposed  Janos  Kadar 
as  dictator  in  Himgary.  Indeed,  Hun- 
gary could  be  regarded  as  Andropov's 
personal  fief  even  today.  ^ 

KADAR— ANDROPOV'S  PROTEGE 

While  a  number  of  Westem  journal- 
ists have  extolled  Kadar  as  being  a 
"moderate"  Communist  who  has  in- 
stalled "goulash  conununlsm"  in  Hun- 
gary, it  gives  us  an  insight  into  Andro- 
pov's methods  to  digress  for  a  moment 
into  the  career  of  his  protege  in  Hun- 
gary. The  following  details  about 
Kadar's  background  hardly  confirm 
him  as  a  moderate.  According  to  these 
reports,  he  was  bom  In  the  city  of 
Flume  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  1912. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  city  has  been 
contested  between  Italy  and  Yugoslav- 
ia for  many  years.  His  father  was  an 
offical  of  the  Austo-Hungarlan  empire 
and  his  name  was  Janos  Kressinger. 
His  mother  was  a  Slovak  whose 
maiden  name  was  Borbala  Czermanik. 
The  father  abandoned  the  family  and 
the  mother  moved  to  Budapest.  Hun- 
gary, with  the  son.  The  son.  Janos, 
had  a  primary  education  and  had  tech- 
nical training  as  an  apprentice  me- 
chanic. He  entered  the  Hungarian 
Young    Communist    organization    in 
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TO  A  KIT  POST  III  MOSCOW 
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cal matters  with  the  Red  Chinese 
Communists.  In  1964,  Andropov  was  a 
member  of  a  Communist  Party  delega- 
tion which  traveled  to  East  Germany 
and  to  Poland.  In  1965.  Andropov  trav- 
eled once  again  to  North  Vietnam, 
twice  to  Poland,  and  once  to  North 
Korea,  Red  China,  Romania,  and 
Mongolia. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Andro- 
pov's three  trips  to  North  Vietnam: 
1962.  1963,  and  1965.  As  a  senior  Com- 
munist Party  official  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  charge  of  relations  with 
ruling  Communist  parties,  Andropov 
played  a  major  role  in  coordinating  re- 
lations between  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist Party  during  the  onset  and  de- 
velopment of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
Indochina.  Andropov  played  a  major 
role  in  coordinating  the  assistance 
from  other  ruling  Communist  parties 
to  the  Communist  Party  of  North 
Vietnam  dxiring  these  yean. 

Andropov's  colleague  in  the  Central 
Committee,  Boris  Ponomarev  has  been 
for  years  the  head  of  the  Central 
Committee's  Department  for  Liaison 
with  nonruling  Communist  parties  and 
movements  throughout  the  world- 
Andropov  worked  hand  In  hand  lAih 
.Ponomarev  to  coordinate  international 
support  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  during  those  war  years. 
Moreover.  Andropov  would  already 
have  been  working  with  the  KOB  as 
well,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
"Active  Measures"— psychological  war- 
fare to  promote  an  anti-Vietnam  war 
sentiment  in  the  West  and  to  paralyze 
the  will  of  the  United  States  to  pursue 
the  war  to  victory.  In  short,  it  was 
Andropov  who  played  a  major  role  in 
forging  the  political  will  and  action  of 
the  entire  Communist  world  behind 
the  Vietnam  war. 

KUn  in  THS  PAXTY  XAinU 

Andropov  was  promoted  to  full 
membership  in  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ill  1961.  In  1962,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  position  of  a  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  Breshnev  to  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Andropov  had  to 
pursue  his  ambitions  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Brezhnev  mafia  but  his 
rise  was  steady. 

In  January  1967,  when  the  Yugo- 
slavian dictator  Tito  was  received  in 
Moscow,  Andropov's  name  appeared  in 
Pravda  Just  after  the  names  of  five  Po- 
litburo members  who  greeted  Tito  offi- 
cially at  the  airport.  Three  weeks 
later,  the  Hungarian  dictator  Kadar 
arrived  in  Moscow  and  Andropov's 
name  appeared  Just  after  Brezhnev's 
and  Kosygin's— who  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers— and 
before  Andrei  Gromyko's,  then  the 
Foreign  Minister. 


BCCOKXS  READ  OP  THI  KGB 

On  May  18,  1967,  Andropov  was  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  the  head  of  the 
KOB.  On  December  20,  1967,  the 
KGB  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary. 
Andropov  delivered  the  keynote  ad- 
dress which  appeared  in  Pravda  on  De- 
cember 21.  Some  passages  are  worthy 
of  note,  particularly  by  those  who  seek 
to  spread  the  misconception  that 
somehow  Andropov  is  a  "moderate." 
For  example: 

On  30  December  1917,  at  the  initiative  of 
Vladimir  lUch  Lenin,  the  All-Ruasian  Ex- 
traordinary CommlsBlon  to  Combat  Counter 
revolution  and  Sabotage  was  set  up.  By  the 
will  of  the  party  and  the  people  the  Che- 
Ust«  were  put  on  guard  over  the  gains  of 
October  (the  Communist  takeover).  This  Is 
how  the  militant  work  of  the  Cheka  began, 
which  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  became 
the  shield  and  the  sword  of  the  October 
Revolution.  Since  then  the  state  security 
organs  have  been  carrying  out  their  difficult 
and  honorable  duty. 

Our  socialist  revolution  needed  an  organ 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  which 
would  expose  the  schemes  of  conspirators 
and  could,  In  Lenln'i  words,  "by  mercUeu 
and  immediate  repression,  backed  by  the 
support  of  the  workers  anfl  peasants,"  put  a 
halt  to  all  the  intrigues  pf  the  counter-revo- 
lution. The  Cheka  became'  precisely  such  an 
organ. 

Its  fint  chairman  .was  Fellks  Bdmundo- 
vich  Daenhliuky.  a  prominent  party  leader, 
a  true  Leninist  who  had  passed  through  the 
stem  school  of  the  undergrouhd.  tsarist 
prisons,  and  penal  servitude— a  man  wholly 
dedicated  to  the  Revolution  and  mercileu  to 
its  enemies. 

Andropov  then  went  on  to  call  atten- 
tion to  serveral  important  Cheklsts 
among  whqm  were  Comrade  Peters 
and  Comrade.  Latzis  whom  I  quoted 
earlier. 

As  head  of  the  KOB.  Andropov 
would  claim  many  successes  over  his 
15-year  command.  On  the  "Active 
Measures"  front.  Andropov's  KOB 
played  a  major  role  in  various  psycho- 
logical offensives  aganist  the  West. 
For  example:  the  orchestration  of  the 
anti- Vietnam  war  movement  in  Europe 
and  in  the  West,  the  orchestration  of 
the  antlneutron  weapon  movement  in 
the  West,  the  orchestration  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement  In  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  number 
of  countries  in  theTsr  East,  in  Africa, 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin  that  have 
fallen  under  Communist  influence 
during  the  last  15  years:  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  Cambodia,  Mozambique, 
Angola.  Ethiopia,  South  Yemen,  Af- 
ghanistan, Nicaragua.  Grenada. 
Andropov  played  a  major  role  In 
achieving  the  Kremlin's  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  vast  flow 
of  scientific  and  technological  secrets 
obtained  by  the  Kremlin  through  the 
means  of  espionage  over  the  last  15 
years.  The  Impact  on  the  massive 
Soviet  military  buildup  of  these  intelli- 
gence coups  has  been  significant. 
Andropov  and  his  KOB  played  a 
major  role. 


Mr.  President,  consider  what  was 
once  called  detente.  Andropov  as  head 
of  the  KOB  was  in  the  best  position  to 
promote  this  concept  through  "Active 
Measures"  and  other  measures  as  an 
exercise  in  strategic  deception  of  the 
West. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  consider  the 
emergence  of  the  Terrorist  Interna- 
tional over  the  last  15  years  and  Its 
devastating  Impact  on  civilization 
throughout  the  world.  Andropov  as 
head  of  the  KOB  was  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  promote  this  new  scourge  of 
mankind.  In  our  own  hemisphere,  in 
Central  America,  the  Cuban  Intelli- 
gence has  and  is  playing  a  major  role 
In  facilitating  the  KGB's  game  plan 
for  subversion  and  Communist  expan- 
sion in  our  own  front  yard. 

SUPPRESSION  OP  THE  UKRAINE 

The  story  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Ukraine  during  the  last  10  years  and 
the  Communist  Party  Intrigues  that 
were  involved  is  significant  In  terms  of 
today's  line-up  In  the  Kremlin.  The 
Ukraine  has  for  centuries  had  nation- 
alistic aspirations  for  independence 
from  the  rule  of  Moscow.  With  the 
coming  of  communism  to  Russia,  these 
aspirations  naturally  increased.  The 
Ukraine  is.  however,  vital  to  the  Soviet 
empire  from  the  standpoint  of  geo- 
graphic position  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  Ukraine  is  the  Soviet's  grain 
producing  region. 

Brezhnev  had  problems  with  the 
Communist  boss  of  the  Ukraine  and 
fellow  Politburo  member  Peter  Shelest 
who  was  allied  with  another  Politburo 
member  Nicholas  Podgomy  and  who 
therefore  threatened  Brezhnev's  com- 
plete command.  Andropov  moved  in 
rapidly  and  efficiently  to  assist  Brezh- 
nev in  ridding  himself  of  these  poten- 
tially disruptive  elements. 

Andropov  placed  his  KOB  hench- 
man Vltaly  Fedorchuk  as  head  of  the 
KOB  for  the  Ukraine  in  1970  replac- 
ing V.  F.  Niklchenko  who  was  consid- 
ered "too  liberal."  Fedorchuk  was  bom 
in  the  Ukraine  in  1918  and  Joined  the 
Komsomol  at  age  18.  According  to  re- 
ports reaching  my  office,  he  entered 
military  school  in  1936  and  in  1937  he 
Joined  the  KNVD  (KOB).  He  became  a 
fyll  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
|x  in  1940  and  from  1943-46  played  a  key 
-  role  in  crushing  the  anti-Communist 
Ukranian  resistance  movement.  He 
served  in  Bast  Germany  from  1947-49 
heading  the  KOB  department  in 
charge  of  secrtt  operations.  He  was 
transfered  to  Austria  and  in  1952-53 
returned  to  Moscow.  Following  this  he 
returned  to  the  Ukraine  and  became 
part  of  the  Conununist  Party  Central 
Committee  there.  In  the  months  fol- 
lowing Fedorchuk's  appointment  to 
head  the  Ukranian  KGB,  the  regional 
KOB  officials  were  purged  and  re- 
placed with  men  loyal  to  Andropov. 
Shelest  was  removed  from  the  Politbu- 
ro in  Moscow  in  1971  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  stripped  of  all  of  hjs 


duties  in  the  Ukraine.  Andropov  effec- 
tively neutralized  a  potential  rival  of 
Brezhriev.  In  1977,  Podgomy  fell  from 
power  as  well. 

With  the  support  of  Fedorchuk  and 
naturally  Andropov,  V.  V.  Shcher- 
bltsky  was  promoted  from  First  Secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
Ukraine  to  full  membership  in  the  Po- 
litburo on  April  9,  1971,  Andropov  re- 
warded  Fedorchuk  for  his  loyal  service 
by  insuring  that  he  became  the  head 
of  the  KGB  when  Andropov  left  that 
office  this  year. 

RISE  OP  KOB  INPLUENCX  UKDKH  AlflWOPOV 

During  Andropov's  tenure  as  head  of 
the  KGB,  the  organization  made  im- 
portant gains  in  expanding  its  political 
influence.  The  KGB  gained  important 
posts  for  Its  own  within  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  hierarchy  and  appa- 
ratus. Andropov  himself  was  a  member 
of  the  Politburo  whUe  heading  the 
KOB.  From  1967-73,  he  was  a  candi- 
date member— nonvoting— and  on 
April  27,  1973,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
full  member. 

Andropov  insured  that  increasing 
numbers  of  KOB  men  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
KOB  men  gained  leading  positions 
within  the  Communist  party  hierar- 
chy including  the  posts  of  First  Secre- 
tary In  a  number  of  Soviet  republics. 
The  transformation  of  the  KOB  into  a 
more  directly  active  party  role  has 
been  felt  particularly  in  the  Soviet  re- 
publics of  Azerbayjan,  Armenia,  and 
Turkmenistan.  All  are  key  strategic 
areas  on  the  Soviet  Union's  southem 
border  with  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Afghan- 
istan. 

Mr.  President,  aa  I  noted  earlier.  Just 
recently,  Andropov  facilitated  the  pro- 
motion of  Gaydar  Alyev  to  a  full 
member    of    the    Politburo.    Alyev 
became  a  candidate  member  of  the  Po- 
litburo on  March  5.  1976.  and  with  his 
promotion  to  full  member  of  the  Polit- 
buro he  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  First  Vice  Minister  in  the  govem- 
ment.  According  to  reports  reaching 
my  office,  Alyev,  59,  served  in  the 
NKVD/KOB  from  1941-67.  He  then 
served    in    the    MOB— counterintelli- 
gence service— and  then  became  the 
head  of  the  KOB  in  the  Azerbayjan 
Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Alyev 
moved  up  in  the  Communist  Party 
ranks  to  become  First  Secretary  of  the 
party  In  Azerbayjan  in  1969  and  was 
then  promoted  to  membership  in  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1971. 
Alyev  is  an  expert  on  the  Moslem 
world  and  has  played  an  active  role  in 
directing  KGB  activities  in  Turkey. 
Iraq.  Syria.  Lebanon,  and  Egypt.  KGB 
activities  in  Iran  are  directed  through 
the  Tadzhikstan.  With  Alyev's  promo- 
tion to  full  membership  in  the  Politbu- 
ro and  with  the  KGB  asserting  Itself 
within  the  Communist  Party  liierar- 
chy.in  Moscow  and  in  important  Re- 


publics. Andropov  will  have  a  strong 
base  of  support  for  his  internal  leader- 
ship as  well  as  external  policies  of  ex- 
pansion and  subversion. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  omi- 
nous clianges  in  Soviet  Russia  and 
about  the  consequences  these  develop- 
ments will  have  for  the  future  of  liber- 
ty in  these  United  States  and  for  the 
future  of  civilization  throughout  the 
world. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  the  threat  that 
the  Soviet  empire  poses  to  all  the  na- 
tions on  this  Earth.  The  implications 
of  AQdropov's  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  are  indeed  a  cause 
for  grave  concern. 

Exhibit  1 

SioKiPicAirT  Shipt  Witbik  the  Top 
Echelons  op  the  Soviet  Rulers 

Mr.  TmnuioHi).  Mr.  President,  reporU 
from  Moscow  indicate  that  a  very  signifi- 
cant shift  may  have  taken  place  within  the 
top  echelons  of  the  Soviet  rulers.  The  re- 
porU say  that  Yuri  Andropov,  presently  the 
Secretary  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  will  be  assigned  to  a  new 
position  as  Chief  of  the  KOB.  Since  Andro- 
pov Is  one  of  the  top  half-dosen  most  power- 
ful men  In  the  Soviet  t7nlon.  this  change  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance. 

The  prospect  Is  that  the  KOB  will  assume 
a  more  Important  role  in  the  Soviet  strategy 
to  dominate  the  world.  The  current  head  of 
the  KGB,  yiadlmlr  Semichastny.  is  a  career 
bureaucrat.  He  Is  an  executive,  not  a  policy- 
maker. The  KOB  functions  both  as  a  secret 
police  for  domestic  affairs,  and  as  an  action 
arm  for  subversive  policies  throughout  the 
world.  Andropov  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant policymakers  In  the  Soviet  ITnlon. 

Andropov  was  attached  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy In  Budapest  from  1953  to  1987,  first  as 
a  counselor  without  specified  duties,  and 
then  as  Ambassador.  Andropov  was  present 
during  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  and  he  was  In  charge  of 
the  purges  which  followed.  Some  experts 
credit  him  with  encouraging  the  revolution 
in  order  to  weed  out  weak  CommunlsU  in 
the  regime. 

Andropov  did  such  a  good  job  in  Hungary 
that  he  was  brought  back  to  Moscow  and 
put  In  charge  of  the  Central  Committee's 
planning  committee  for  satellite  nations,  a 
post  which  he  has  held  until  the  present. 
Andropov  is  the  architect  of  the  mellowing 
strategy,  which  gives  the  sateUites  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  freedom,  even  while 
Communist  Party  control  and  Soviet  eco- 
nomic ties  are  tightened.  He  is  a  very  so- 
phisticated strategist. 

It  Is  not  clear,  but  it  is  quite  possible,  that 
Andropov  will  retain  his  high  policy  Job 
while  he  directs  the  KOB.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
good  guess  that  tighter  control  will  be  exer- 
cised over  the  satellites  through  the  under- 
ground channels  of  the  KOB. 

Although  it  may  appear  at  first  glance 
that  Andropov  may  have  been  demoted  by 
being  given  a  lesser  Job,  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  such  a  thesis  will  not 
hold  up.  To  demote  a  man  is  to  make  an 
enemy.  You  do  not  put  your  enemy  In 
charge  of  the  secret  police. 

Rather.  It  appears  that  Soviet  worldwide 
subversion  is  now  in  the  direct  control  of 

one  of  the  Communists'  most  skillful  policy 
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PETIT  ONS  AND  MiSidORIAUS 

The  foil  swing  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  aid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  ref  ei  red  or  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  as  ir  dlcated: 


b^ 


POM-1. 
Council  of 
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to  cable 
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porta  tion. 
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resolution  adopted  by  the  City 

Liockport,  N.T.,  opposing  any  at- 

legii  lative  or  otherwise,  to  limit  the 

^nd  contractual  powers  currently 

local  governments  with  respect 

t^evision  franchises:  to  the  Com- 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 


resolution  adopted  by  the  Oen- 

of  the  International  Good 

Council    supporting    efforts    to 

ciirrent  economic  crisis  in  Mexico 

the  prevailing  good  faith  and 

t>etween  the  two  nations;  to  the 

on  Foreign  Relations. 

A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
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S^ATX  Resolution  No.  674 

the  National  League  of  Fami- 

Prfeoners  of  War  and  Missing-in- 

Sc  rvicemen    has    requested    that 

;he  American  Veterans  of  World 

Kcp-ea.  and  Viet  Nam.  assist  in  seek- 

orsement  of  state  legislatures  in 

I  esolution  to  Congress  to  involve 

govenment  in  active  negotiations  to 

accou  ttabillty  for  the  prisoners  of  war 

wh6  are  still  missing  in  action; 


approximately  2,500  American 
and  civilians  are  missing  or  oth- 
accounted  for  as  a  result  of  the 
(^nfllct;  and 

AMVETS  has  traditionally  ad- 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
their  families;  and 
relatives  and  families  of  those 
faced  with  continued  uncertaln- 
and 
private    agencies    have    been 
Resolve  these  uncertainties:  and 
the  uncertainties  are  in  them- 
p^hibltion  to  fuller  normalization 
beteween   ourselves   and   the 
Southeast  Asia;  therefore,  be  it 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  II- 
we  urge  Congress  to  seek  an  ac- 
all  missing  military  and  civilian 
and  the  repatriation  of  the  re- 
imy  of  our  servicemen  uncovered 
initiatives;  and  be  it  further 
That  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
United  States  Senate  and  all 
the  Illinois  Congressional  Dele- 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

8.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  for  more 
than  three  days;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.   Res.    1.   A   resolution   informing   the 
President    of    the    United    States    that    a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  2.  A  resolution  informing  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  that  a  quonmi  of 
the  Senate   is  assembled;   considered  and 

agreed  to.  

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  3.  A  resolution  fixing  the  hour  of 
daily  meeting  of  the  Senate;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  4.  A  resolution  electing  Patrick  J. 
Griffin  as  Secretary  of  the  Minority  of  the 
Senate;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  5.  A  resolution  commending  Ter- 
rence  E.  Sauvain  for  his  service  as  Secretary 
for  the  Minority  of  the  Senate;  considered 

and  agreed  to.    

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  6.  A  resolution  to  amend  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

S.  Res.  7.  A  resolution  to  amend  para- 
graph 4  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  8.  A  resolution  making  majority 
party  appointments  to  Senate  Committees 
for  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  and  electing 
chairmen  of  such  committees;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  9.  A  resolution  making  minority 
party  appointments  to  Senate  committees 
for  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Bfr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  10.  A  resolution  appointing  majori- 
ty party's  membership  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  11.  A  resolution  appointing  minori- 
ty party's  membership  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byhd): 

S.  Res.  12.  A  resolution  reappointing  Mi- 
chael Davidson  as  Senate  Legal  Counsel; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


(if 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  IITTEIUIATIOnAL  ECONOMIC 
POUCY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is,  at  present,  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  respect  to  increas- 
ing the  resources  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  It  is  likely  that  early 
this  year  the  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
consider  authorizing  a  substantial  ad- 
ditional U.S.  contribution  to  the  IMF. 

These  negotiations  are  set  against  a 
very  bleak  International  economic  sit- 
uation. The  external  debt  of  the  lesser 
developed     countries     (LDC's)     now 


stands  at  over  $500  billion.  World  com- 
modity prices  are  at  a  30-year  low. 
making  it  difficult  and.  in  some  cases 
Impossible,  for  the  LDC's  to  service 
their  debt  obligations.  A  recession  is 
gripping  the  industrial  West  bringing 
record  rates  of  unemployment,  and 
business  failure. 

Congress  will  shortly  be  asked  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  providing  ad- 
ditional resources  to  the  IMP  will  con- 
tribute to  reversing  the  downward 
international  economic  spiral  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

In  anticipation  of  an  administration 
request,  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  hold 
a  series  of  five  hearings  on  the  "Inter- 
national Plnanclia  System"  in  January 
and  February.  The  following  four 
hearings  have  been  scheduled: 

MONDAY.  JAHUABT  10,  ISSS.  AT  10  A.M.. 
"GLOBAL  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK" 

The  Honorable  Henry  H..  Fowler  (Former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury).  Chairman. 
Goldman  Sachs  International  Corporation. 

The  Honorable  W.  Michael  Blumenthal 
(Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Bur- 
roughs Corporation. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Shultze  (Former 
Chairman.  Council  Of  Economic  Advisors), 
Visiting  Professor  of  Research.  Stanford 
University. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1983.  3  P.M.  "LDC  NEEDS 
AND  prospects" 

Mr.  Larry  Krause,  Senior  Fellow,  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

Mr.  John  Sewell,  President,  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council. 

Mr.  John  Mellor,  Executive  Director, 
International  Food  Policy  Research  Insti- 
tute. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1983,  10  A.M. 
"GLOBAL  DEBT" 

Mr.  Felix  G.  Rothatyn,  Senior  partner, 
Lazard  Freres  and  Company. 

Mr.  Robert  Solomon,  Guest  Scholar, 
Brookings  Institution. 

Mr.  WUllam  Cnine,  Senior  Fellow,  Insti- 
tute for  International  Economics. 

Mr.  Rimmer  De  Vries,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  International   Economist,' 
Morgan  Guaranty. 

The  Honorable  John  G.  Heimann  (Former 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency),  Co-Chalr- 
man,  Warburg,  Paribas,  Becker,  Inc. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1983,  10  A.M. 
"RECOMMENDATIONS  POR  THE  FUTURE" 

The  Honorable  G.  William  Miller  (Former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also  Former 
Chairman,  Federal  Reserve  Board),  Presi- 
dent. G.  William  Miller  and  Company. 

The  Honorable  Robert  Hormats  (Former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs),  Goldman  Sachs. 

The  Honorable  William  E.  Simon  (Former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Wesray  Corporation. 

Mr.  William  S.  Ogden,  Vice  Chairman  and 
Chief  Financial  Officer,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 
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USE  OF  STRESS  'TESTS  URGED 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  this,  the  first  day  of  our  new  ses- 
sion. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues,  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs,  and  the  members 
of  the  committees  whom  I  have  not  al- 
ready thanked  for  having  been  so  gra- 
cious and  kind  in  their  many  wishes  to 
me  for  a  speedy  recovery.  Ifew.  I 
would  like  to  use  this  short  Ipace. 
hoping  my  colleagues  will  read  it.  be- 
cause in  it.  I  hope  there  is  a  message: 
When  I  went  home,  along  with  the 
rest  of  you  at  the  end  of  the  regular 
session.  .1  returned  in  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  perfect  health.  I  not  only 
felt  good,  but  was  out  campaigning 
every  day  and  doing  normal  daily 
chores.  In  no  way  did  I  experience  any 
trouble  with  myself  at  all. 

After  election  day.  and  for  no  reason 
at  all.  because  I  never  had  any  symp- 
toms which  might  indicate  that  I  was 
having  some  problems  with  my  heart. 
I  called  Dr.  Ted  Dietrich  at  the  Arizo- 
na Heart  Institute  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  me  an  examination.  Realiz- 
ing that  it  had  been  about  10  years 
since  the  last  examination,  he  said  to 
come  down  the  next  morning.  That 
day.  I  went  through  every  phase  of 
the  stress  test,  including  the  arduous 
treadmiU.  with  what  I  thought  were 
flying  colors:  No  pain  and  no  shortness 
of  breath— and   that  was   Important. 
But  the  doctor,  after  examining  the 
test,  told  me  that  at  high  stress,  my 
heart  test  indicated  at  least  one  artery 
was  not  serving  enough  blood  for  the 
heart  muscles.  The  next  day.  I  went 
on  with  a  little  more  thorough  exami- 
nation and,  as  it  turned  out,  there 
were  three  major  arteries  with  90  per- 
cent or  more  blockage.  I  was  given  the 
choice  of  having  by-pass  surgery,  or 
going  on  as  I  had  been,  and  nmhing  a 
good  chance  of  dying  long  before  my 
time. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  digress 
a  little  and  describe,  briefly,  my  earlier 
years,  Inasmuch  as  it  parallels  practi- 
cally everybody  else's  in  this  body.  I  do 
this,  not  as  a  matter  of  conceit,  but  as 
a  way  to  point  out  that  all  of  us  are 
pretty  strong  individuals.  As  a  normal 
youth,  I  played  football,  basketball, 
track,  tennis,  golf,  and  enjoyed  hunt- 
ing and  camping  in  the  Arizona  out- 
doors. I  have  taken  my  children  camp- 
ing and  have  taken  my  grandchildren 
camping.  In  short,  I  just  enjoyed  every 
little  thing  that  the  typical  young  man 
in  America  enjoys.  In  addition,  I  have 
climbed  mountains,  gone  through 
many,  many  river  canyons  by  boat,  in- 
cluding the  Grand  Canyon  some  six 
different  times,  and  I  have  walked  or 
ridden  a  horse  or  mule  over  just  about 
every  square  mile  of  Arizona.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  physical  things,  I  have 
followed  the-oursult  of  being  an  air- 


plane, helicopter,  and  glider  pilot  for 
about  55  years.  Never  once,  in  all  of 
those  years  did  I  fall  to  pass  a  flight 
physical  examination.  The  truth  is.  I 
had  passed  my  annual  flight  physical 
just  about  6  months  before.  And  now, 
here  I  was  with  a  heart  condition  that 
I  knew  nothing  of .  because  the  electro- 
cardiogram given  In  the  flight  test 
showed  nothing  wrong.  I  point  this 
out  because  I  was  a  potential  risk  as  a 
pilot  and  no  one  knew  about  it.  . 

Because  of  my  experience,  I  have 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  use  of  stress 
tests  by  the  PAA  tor  airline  pUots  and 
commercial  pilots,  and  Ihave  made  an 
inquiry  of  each  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. I  really  think  that  the  stress  test 
should  be  standard.  V  also  urge  my  col- 
leagues, who  certainly  serve  under 
stress  every  day  they  are  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate  or  in  the  committee 
work  connected  with  it,  to  ha,ve  this 
done  just  to  make  sure. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  also  that 
if  the  stress  test  would  indicate  the 
need,  it  is  not  an  extremely  painful  op- 
eration. I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that, 
after  about  2  months  of  reciiperation, 
I  have  never  felt  better  in  my  life.* 


DEATH  OP  ROBERT  E.  SHORT 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  who  knew  Bob  Short  were  sad- 
dened by  his  death  in  Minneapolis  last 
November.  Bob  was  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  brilliant  entrepreneur,  devoted 
husband  and  father,  and  outstanding 
civic  leader  and  public  statesman.  His 
talent  and  hard  work  brought  him  to 
the  top  of  the  transportation  industry. 
He  gave  equally  of  his  genius  and 
energy  to  a  broad  range  of  civic  activi- 
ties.   Including    membership    on    the 
board  of  trustees  of  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal in  Minneapolis  and  service  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee.  These  and  many  other  pursuits 
made  Bob  a  dynamic  and  respected 
public  figure.  But  he  was  also  a  loyal 
and  dedicated  friend  who  will  be  great- 
ly missed  by  everyone  who  knew  hinh 
And  so  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity at  the  beginning  of  this  new  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  praise  Bob 
Short.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
achievement  who  was  devoted  to  his 
coimtry.  his  family,  and  his  friends, 
and  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Marion,  his  seven  children,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  his  family. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  eloquent  homily  deliv- 
ered by  Msgr.  Terrence  J.  Murphy  at 
Bob's  funeral  service,  and  I  ask  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  homily  follows: 
Homily  Delivered  by  the  Reverend  MbNsi- 
GNQR  Terrence  J.  Murphy  at  the  Funeral 
OF  Mr.  Robert  E.  Short  on  November  24. 
1982,  AT  THE  Church  of  St.  Olaf,  Minne- 
Apous,  Minn. 


Robert  Earl  Short  has  left  an  indelible 
and  proud  mark  on  his  famUy,  friends,  com- 
munity, sUte,  and  nation.  His  career  was 


characterized  by  great  ability,  a  sense  of 
moral  respon^bOlty,  and  a  sense  of  service 
to  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  by  an  ener- 
getic and  intelligent  approach  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  contemporary  life. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  the  college  of  St 
Thomas,  be  excelled  In  debate,  won  champi- 
onships, and  boned  the  oratorical  skills 
which  led  ultimately  to  his  career  in  the  law 
and  his  appointment  as  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney,  first  in  Washington. 
D.C.  and  later  in  Minneapolis. 

His  entrepreneurial  spirit  surfaced  in  I9M 
when  be  redgned  his  position  as  United 
SUtes  district  attorney  to  enter  private 
business.  His  election  as  president  of  the 
Mueller  Transportation  Company  signaled 
the  beginning  of  ventures  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry which  over  the  years  brought  him  to 
national  prominence  in  the  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry. 

While  most  men  would  be  fully  occupied 
with  the  '«»"»g<"g  of  such  a  major  enter- 
prise, he  reached  out  vigorously  to  try  his 
hand  in  various  pursuits.  He  acquired  sever- 
al hotels  and  other  real  estate  in  both  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul.  He  engaged  actively 
in  the  political  life  of  Minnesota.  Moat  of 
our  state's  recent  political  leaders,  particu- 
larly thoae  of  liberal  persuasion,  have  bene- 
fited from  his  work  on  their  behalf  and 
from  his  generous  support  of  their  cam- 
paigns. Recognition  of  his  leadership  posi- 
tion in  Mhy  party  took  many  forms,  among 
them  election  as  delegate  to  SUte  and  na- 
tional Democratic  conventions  and  as  treas- 
urer of  the  NaUonal  Democratic  Committee. 
He  served  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  an  advisor  in  the  areas  of  manpow- 
er development  and  training  and  also  in 
small  business  management. 

While  public  service  always  had  a  high 
priority,  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  the  governance  and  well-being 
of  private  institutions  as  well.  He  served  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  of  St. 
Thomas  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  He 
served  also  as  a  trustee  of  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal in  this  city  and  was  a  member  of  the  law 
school  advisory  committee  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Surely,  one  of  the  most  colorful  aspects  of 
his  busy  and  varied  life  and  career  was  his 
long  association  with  professional  sports.  As 
owner  of  the  Los  Angeles  professional  bas- 
ketball team  and  as  president  of  the  Texas 
Rangers  baseball  club  of  the  American 
League,  he  brought  sparkle,  enthusiasm, 
and  integrity  to  these  sports. 

This  is  the  briefest  recital  of  some  of  the 
areas  of  his  pubUc  life.  However,  to  know 
only  these  aspects  of  his  life  is  to  see  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  He  was  much  more. 
There  was  depth  of  emotions  which  he 
often  tried  to  hide.  There  was  deep  commit- 
ment to  certain  basic  principles.  There  was 
abounding  love  and  faith.  Let  me  speak 
about  two  of  these  which,  perhaps  because 
his  feelings  ran  so  deep,  he  shielded  some- 
what from  public  view,  namely,  his  love  for 
his  wife  and  family  and  his  personal  reli- 
gious belief. 

There  was  first  of  aU  his  family— his  wife, 
Marion,  and  their  seven  children.  How  he 
loved  them  and  what  a  comfort  they  were  to 
him!  He  wanted  to  be  with  them  and  made 
great  sacrif ices- to  do  so.  Night  after  night 
when  a  night  baseball  game  was  finished  In 
Washington,  D.C,  whether  it  was  11:00  or 
12:00,  he  would  fly  home  to  be  with  them, 
sometimes  arriving  In  the  early  hours  of  the 
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he  wanted  to  be  with  them  as 
their  day. 
( norraously  proud  of  them,  so 
it  was  evident  even  when  he 
lo  often  did,  to  conceal  his  pride, 
truly  the  center  of  his  life.  Her 
steadying  influence  were  a 
much  of  his  stioeess.  He  was 
children  and  the  fine  men  and 
have  become.  His  influence  on 
enormous  as  his  pride  In  them. 
often  deny  that  he  was  so  in- 
their  lives.  For  example,  he 
of  their  educational  achieve- 
of  the  fact  that  five  of  them 
law  as  careers.  But  he  would 
deny  that  he  had  any  influence 
Of  course  I  told  them  all  to  be 
that's  a  better  career." 
truly  his  citadel.  There  he 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  tired 
roimd  of  activities,  competi- 
and  pressures  of  every  kind, 
comfort  was  his  wife  whose 
and  commitment  provided 
healing,     rest,     courage,     and 
pride  in  her,  in  his  open  and 
way.  was  always  evident.  It  was 
wanted  all  others  to  know  of 
qualities  and  yet  to  shield 
her  privacy.  He  spoke  of  her 
her  insistence  upon  close  ad- 
he  Christian  life  and  her  influ- 
and  their  children. 

texts  that  we  heard  read  at 
were  selected  by  his  family, 
well  because  the  texts  struck 
which  Bob  Short  lived  and 
a  man  of  deep  religious  faith. 
I  liat  quickly  got  to  the  core  of 
belief.  We  heard  today  Paul  pro- 
Thessalonians:  "For  If  we  be- 
lesus  died  and  rose,  God  will 
with  him  from  the  dead  those 
fallen  asleep  believing  in 
1  ^istle  and  that  to  the  Corlnthi- 
are  among  the  most  important 
are  among  the  earliest  written 
tn  the  restirrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  St.  Paul  in  his  tes- 
resurrection  states:  "I  deliv- 
vhat  I  also  received."  What  was 
handed  on?  Christ  died  for  our 
buried.  He  was  raised  up.  The 
e  "died"  and  "was  raised."  The 
as  evidence  of  His  death.  The 
to  Peter,  the  twelve  apostles, 
brethren,  and  to  Paul  hlm- 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
of  these  took  place  "in  ac- 
the  resurrection." 
St.  Paul  employed  a  com- 
statement  of  belief,  sort  of  an 
>f  the  prayer  we  call  the  Apoe- 
Se  did  so  because  he  knew  his 
readily  recognize  the  authorl- 
of    their    fundamental 
concludes  his  statement  by  as- 
is  what  we  preach  and  this 
"  Moreover,  this  credal  state- 
checked  by  talking  to  the  wit- 
risen  Christ,  many  of  whom 
and  giving  witness  to  the  truth 
These  witnesses  are  no 
1  >eter,  the  head  or  the  whole 
community,  James,  the  leader  of 
community  in  Jerusalem,  all 
and  many  disciples, 
the  gospels  as  well  as  the  acts 
recount  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
I  he  many  appearances  of  Christ 
esurrection.    I   cite   St.    Paul's 
it  Is  the  earliest  statement, 
the  faith  and  teaching  of  the 
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original  followers  of  Christ  and  the  first 
generation  of  bellevera. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  our  assur- 
ance of  a  future  life  and  of  our  bodily  resur- 
rection. For  Paul  further  reminds  the  Corin- 
thians: "If  our  hopes  in  Christ  are  limited  to 
this  life  only,  we  are  the  most  pitiable  of 
men.  But  as  it  is,  Christ  Is  now  raised  from 
the  dead,  the  first  fruits  of  those  who  have 
fallen  asleep. . . .  Just  as  in  Adam  all  died,  so 
in  Christ  all  will  come  to  life  again.  .  .  . 
Christ,  the  first  fruits  and  then,  at  His 
coming,  all  those  who  belong  to  Him." 

Pious  Jews  offered  to  Ood  the  first  and 
best  of  their  harvest  and  flock.  The  gifts 
symbolized  all  of  their  poaaeasions  and  even 
life  itself,  which  was  the  dearest  of  posses- 
sions. By  sacrificing  the  first  of  the  harvest, 
they  indicated  that  all  the  harvest  that  was 
to  follow  belonged  to  Ood.  So,  likewise,  the 
risen  Christ  is  the  first  to  rise  and  all  others 
who  have  been  redeemed  by  Him,  who  are 
His  harvest.  His  flocks,  will  rise  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Him  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 

To  the  Romans  Paul  wrote:  "If  we  have 
been  united  with  Him  and  in  death  like  His, 
we  shall  certainly  be  united  with  Him  in  a 
resurrection  like  His"  (Rom.  6:  5).  "We  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  live  with  Him"  (Rom.  6: 
8). 

The  apostle  is  merely  restating  what  was 
read  in  today's  Ooepel.  Our  Lord  said  to 
Martha  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  her 
brother.  Lazarus:  "I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  He  who  believes  in  Me,  even  if 
he  die,  shall  live:  and  whoever  lives  and  be- 
Ueves  in  Me  shall  never  die"  (Jn.  11:  25). 

This,  then,  is  the  rock  bottom  of  our  faith. 
On  it  is  built  a  superstructure  of  religious 
life,  faith,  and  devotion,  but  nothing  is  more 
fundamental,  nothing  earlier  in  Christian 
writing  than  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  eternal  Son  of  Ood  made  man,  lived, 
died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  from  the  dead 
that  we  might  live  eternally  with  Him. 

It  is  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  the  faith  of 
the  first  believers,  the  faith  of  the  apostles. 
No  religious  truth  is  more  certain  nor  more 
fundamental.  None  gives  greater  assurance 
of  eternal  salvation.  It  was  this  faith  that 
our  dear  brother.  Robert,  perceived  so  clear- 
ly, believed  so  profoundly,  and  loved  so 
dearly.  His  faith,  because  it  was  so  genuine, 
waa  also  realistic.  It  told  him  that  the  risen 
Christ  lives  on  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  and 
that  there  Is  a  special  bond  between  belief 
in  the  resurrection  and  belief  in,  and  love  of, 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  It  was  "in  the  breaking 
of  the  bread"  that  the  two  Disciples  at 
Emmaus  had  their  eyes  opened,  their  faith 
quickened,  and  recognized  the  Risen  Lord 
(LK.  24).  Certainly  the  Eucharist  In  Mass 
and  Holy  C(»nmunion  was  the  central  sus- 
taining love  of  Bob  Short. 

On  the  Sunday  before  he  died  I  brought 
Bob  Holy  Communion.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day.  fresh  snow  covered  the  ground  and 
filled  the  trees  and  bushes  in  his  yard.  The 
sun  was  bright.  He.  Marion,  and  I  sat  in  his 
living  room  and  visited  for  a  while.  He  spoke 
of  his  death  and  burial.  He  had  faced  his 
death  calmly  in  the  light  of  his  Christian 
Faith.  He  gras|>ed  clearly  the  centrallty  of 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  the 
special  connection  between  that  truth  and 
the  Holy  Eucharist  for  he  said:  "I  want  to  so 
fiU  my  body  with  the  Body  of  Christ  that 
the  Devil  will  have  no  claim  on  it."  In  his 
own  way  and  in  his  own  words  he  applied  to 
himself  the  profound  truth  and  promise  of 
our  Lord  made  in  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  when  he  foretold  h^  would 
give  his  Body  and  Blood  as  a  pledge  of 
future  life:  "He  who  eats  my  Flesh  and 


drinks  my  Blood  has  everlasting  life  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  on  the  last  day"  (Jn.6:  ^). 

In  every  human  relationship  of  love,  the 
two  lovers  must  leave  their  individuality  to 
some  extent,  in  order  to  enter  into  each 
other  and  live  as  one.  So,  too,  when  faced 
with  God's  invitation  of  love,  man  is  forced 
to  leave  his  self-centered  world,  his  illusion 
of  self-sufficiency,  and  come  to  God.  He 
must  enbrace  God  In  his  life.  This  is  precise- 
ly what  Atlth  does  for  a  person.  St.  John 
beautifully  describes  Faith  as  a  coming  of 
Ood.  This  is  the  experience  that  Bob  had. 
Throughout  his  life,  but  especially  in  recent 
months,  he  experienced  in  Faith  a  leaving 
behind  the  possessions  of  this  world  and  a 
coming  to  Christ  And  now  he  has  gone  to 
Him. 

If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  that 
we  might  live  with  Him  eternally,  then  we 
must  believe  that  Bob.  who  believed  in  and 
loved  the  Risen  Lord  and  whose  Faith  read- 
ily translated  into  worship  and  service,  is 
now  Joined  to  Him  in  a  bcAtific  vision,  in  a 
union  of  person  that  flows  with  ecstatic  Joy 
forever.  In  the  passage  from  sacred  Scrip- 
ture read  today  by  Mr.  Brian  Short,  we 
heard:  "He  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from 
their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death 
or  mourning,  crying  out  in  pain,  for  the 
former  world  has  passed  away"  (RV.21). 

And  now  it  is  ended.  But  it  is  also  begin- 
ning. The  marvelous  thing  about  human  life 
is  that  it  has  no  end.  It  goes  on  forever.  And 
the  truly  astounding  good  news  is  that  life 
with  the  Risen  Christ  is  offered,  and  even 
promised,  to  each  of  us,  a  life  of  happiness 
so  great  that  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  has  it  even  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,"  How  great  this  happiness  is 
which  God  calls  to  us.  We  pray  that  Robert 
Short  has  gone  to  God  in  his  infinite  happi- 
ness. May  he  live  with  Him  forevermore.* 


SECRETARY  WATT'S  SECOND 
ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
well  aware,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  seen  a  significant  change  of 
IMllcy  direction  during  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  Watt  has  re- 
ported on  this  change  in  his  second 
annual  report  to  the  President.  The 
31-page  report  is  too  lengthy  to  repro- 
duce in  the  Record,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Department  that 
summarizes  the  report  and  reflects  the 
Secretary's  views.  Copies  of  the  report 
will  be  available  for  personal  review 
and  I  urge  every  interested  Senator  to 
read  about  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. 
The  statement  follows: 

STATKMElfT  Or  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

James  Watt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt  re- 
ported today  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's natural  resource  policies  are  height- 
ening the  quality  of  America's  environment 
and  freeing  the  energy  resources  necessary 
to  America's  present  and  future  growth. 
"The  natural  resources  under  Federal  care— 
the  national  parks,  the  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges, the  coastal  barriers,  the  wetlands,  the 
national  forest,  and  other  public  lands— are 


managed  better  today  than  they  were  two 
ears  ago."  Watt  said. 

"Our  emphasis  on  managing  wisely  what 
we  already  have  has  enhanced  the  quality 
of  our  public  lands  and  unlocked  for  orderly 
development  many  of  the  mineral  resources 
crucial  to  our  Nation's  economic  and  mili- 
tary security.  We  can  both  protect  our  envi- 
ronment and  develop  the  energy  resources 
needed  for  a  strong  America." 

The  report  (•1982,  A  Year  of  Progress: 
Preparing  for  the  21st  Century")  Watt  said 
examines  the  Reagan  Administration's 
changes  in  Federal  natural  resource  man- 
agement: those  to  satisfy  the  immedUte 
demand  for  Jobs  and  services,  and  those  to 
confront  the  enormous  challenges  America 
will  face  as  it  enters  the  21st  century.        _ 

"The  theme  of  1981  was  change;  of  1982. 
progress."  Watt  said.  "We  have  provided  the 
stewardship  to  protect  and  conserve  Ameri- 
ca's natural  resource  heritage.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  re- 
building the  infrastructure  and  economic 
strength  that  will  enhance  America's  na- 
tional security.  Improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment  and  create  Jobs  in  the  private 

sector." 

Watt  cited  numerous  examples  of  progress 
In  restoring  balance  to  Federal  resource 
management.  .  ,. 

"With  the  support  of  Congress  and  the 
SUtes,  we  have  brought  common  sense  and 
balanced  management  to  the  Interior  E>e- 
partment. "  Watt  said.  "We  manage  Ameri- 
ca's natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans,  for  today's  generation  and  those 

to  come."  _,     . 

•Our  improvements  are  many.  We  Mve 
pursued  aggressively  programs  to  protect 
our  coasUl  barriers.  We  have  solicited  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  private  sector  In 
procuring  wetland  habiUts  for  migratory 
birds.  We  have  implemented  programs  to 
manage  our  public  lands  more  efficiently," 
Watt  said.  "We  have  instituted  a  strong  pro- 
gram to  provide  Western  SUtes  with  the 
water  resources  they'll  need  for  the  years 
ahead.  These  and  other  initiatives  have  en- 
hanced the  economic  and  aesthetic  values  of 
our  varied  national  resources  and  served  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  who  benefit  from 
the  recreation,  agriculture,  energy,  mineral, 
and  related  uses  derived  from  the  land." 


sector  restoration  of  historic  structures. 
Certification  of  restoration  proJecU  has 
climbed  from  1.375  In  1981  to  1.802  in  1982. 
and  the  sum  of  private  Investment  from 
$738.3  million  in  1981  to  some  $1.1  billion  In 
1982. 

Initiation  of  a  $230  million  project  to  re- 
store and  preserve  the  Statue  of  Uberty  and 
EllU  Island,  entailing  one  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate fundralsing  efforts  in  history. 

Establishment  of  a  special  task  force  (Pro- 
tect Our  Wetland  and  Duck  Resources,  or 
POWDR).  comprised  of  State,  private  orga- 
nizations and  corporate  officials,  to  encour- 
age donations  of  wetlands  and  wetland  de- 
velopment rights  to  private  groups  or  State 
or  Federal  agencies  that  will  conserve  the 
wetlands  as  permanent  wildlife  habitats. 

Completion  pf  wlldemesa  studies  in  29% 
of  the  928  Bureau  of  Land  Bdanagement  wil- 
derness study  areas. 

RecommendaUons  for  addlUons  to  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Preservation  System  In  Colo- 
rado. Arizona,  and  Missouri. 


WATEK  PmOJlCTB  AHD  ntOGRAMS 


parks,  wildernesses,  RzrncES 
When  he  assumed  office.  Watt  said.  Na- 
tional Park.  Wilderness  and  WUdllf e  Refuge 
Systems  were  suffering  from  neglect.  'Poor 
stewardship  of  the  past  focused  on  acquir- 
ing more  land,  rather  than  caring  for  what 
we  already  had,"  he  said.  "The  new  policy 
has  reversed  that.  We've  made  great 
progress  In  preserving,  Improving  and  re- 
storing those  resources  already  owned  by 
the  people  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  genera- 
tion and  those  to  come.  We've  discontinued 
the  practice  of  blindly  reaching  out  for 
more  and  more  land  only  to  neglect  that  we 
already  have." 

The  annual  report  section  on  National 
Park,  Wilderness  and  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tems notes  these  further  accomplishments: 

Creation  of  the  Park  Restoration  and  Im- 
provement Program,  a  5-year.  $1  bUllon 
effort  to  protect  the  natural  resource  base 
and  improve  the  physical  facilities  of  exist- 
ing national  parks.  .  .nno 
The  proposal  to  Congress  In  August  1982 
that  188  areas  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts   be  designated   undeveloped  coastal 

barriers.  . 

ImplemenUtion  and  administration  of  the 
portion  of  the  1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  providing  a  25%  tax  credit  for  private 


ENERCr  AND  MINEIUI.  DEVELOPMENT 

Secretary  Watt  said  that  Interior  Depart- 
ment pohcles  have  Improved  American 
energy  and  mineral  resources  production 
and  "restored  America's  ability  to  master  Its 
own  destiny."  Resources  on  the  Federal 
lands  are  crucial  to  America's  future.  Watt 

said,  because:  ^      .,  _*.„ 

"Eighty-five  percent  of  the  crude  oil  stiU 
to  be  discovered  In  America  is  likely  to  come 
from  public  lands,  and  67%  of  that  from  off- 
shore drilling.  Similarly.  40%  of  the  natural 
gas.  35%  of  the  coal.  80%  of  the  oU  shale, 
nearly  aU  the  tar  sands,  and.  substantial  por- 
tions of  uranium  and  geothermal  energy 
will  come  from  public  lands.  Our  domestic 
resource  wealth  also  Includes  unUpped  de- 
posits of  strategic  minerals  we  presently 
must  import.  Including  chromium,  plaU- 
num,  and  cobalt."  ,  ^  _i 

The  Secretary  outlined  actions  interior 
has  Implemented  to  improve  management 
and  production  of  energy  resources: 

A  new  5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS)  oU  and  gas  leasing  program  was 
launched  asking  Industry  to  recominrad 
which  of  more  than  one  billion  acres  of  OCS 
are  most  likely  to  contain  extractable 
energy  resources.  In  contrast,  the  previous 
30  years  had  seen  only  4%  of  the  OCS— 
some  40  million  acres— offered  for  energy 
exploration. 

In  the  past  two  years,  offered  some  is.o 
million  OCS  acres  for  lease,  leasing  781 
tracts  totaling  4.1  million  acres  and  generat- 
ing revenues  of  more  than  $17.5  billion. 

In  1982  alone,  leased  more  onshore  acre- 
age for  oil  and  gas  exploration  than  the  pre- 
vious Administration  had  in  its  entire  four 
years.  _. 

Issued  onshore  oU  and  gas  leases  on  P«l- 
eral  lands  in  Alaska  for  the  first  time  in  15 
years,  and  held  the  largest  Federal  competi- 
tive oil  and  gas  offerings  In  history  In  the 
National  Petroleum  Reserve  In  Alaska. 

Issued  65  coal  leases  on  118.663  acres  to 
1981-82  compared  to  26  leases  on  19.938 
acres  In  1979-80.  during  the  previous  Admin- 
istration; increased  the  tonnage  of  w^ 
leased  in  1981-82  800%  over  the  1979-80 
period;  and  conducted  the  largest  coal  lease 
sale  in  hUtory  (Powder  River  Coal  Region. 
Montana- Wyoming)  on  April  28.  1982. 

Issued  692  geothermal  leases  on  1.3  mU- 
llon  acres  In  1981-82  compared  to  1.708 
leases  on  3  million  acres  in  all  prior  years. 

Developed  the  most  powerful  Presidential 
sUtement  on  national  minerals  poUcy  in 
nearly  three  decades. 


"When  we  took  offlce.  change  was  needed 
In  the  management  of  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources, particularly  in  the  West,"  the  Sec- 
retary said.  "Since  water  In  the  West  so  dra- 
matically Impacts  our  ability  to  feed  our 
people  and  produce  our  domestic  energy  re- 
quirements, we  need  an  aggressive  program 
to  provide  the  water  reaources  that  will  be 
critical  to  the  Nation. 

"In  1981,  we  brought  change  to  the  Feder- 
al role  In  water  resource  development, 
making  the  Federal  Government  a  partner 
with  the  Western  States  to  help  avert  a 
water  crisis  In  the  next  decade.  In  1982,  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  ensuring 
proper  Investment  In  and  management  of 
the  West's  water  resources." 
ProgieM  noted  by  the  Secretary  included: 
Announcement  of  ten  new  Western  water 
projects. 

Successful  work  with  the  Congress  to 
reform  the  1902  Reclamation  Act  to  in- 
crease the  previously  uiueallstic  acreage 
limitation  and  to  update  other  provisions. 

Revision  of  cumbersome  Principles  and 
Standards  for  Water  Resource  Projects,  and 
halved  the  time  previously  required  to  com- 
plete planning  prior  to  construction  of  Fed- 
eral water  projects.  .. 

Creation  and  start  of  operations  of  a  new 
Office  of  Water  Policy. 

RevltaUzatlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Redamar 
tion  to  emphasize  greater  cost  accountabil- 
ity through  cost  sharing  and  creative  fi- 
nancing. decentralizaUon  of  decision- 
making, and  Joint  project  ventures  and  im- 
proved consultation  with  the  SUtes. 

•As  the  SUtes  rely  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, so  too  does  the  Federal  Govern-  . 
ment  rely  on  the  SUtes,"  Secretary  Watt 
said.  "At  Interior,  we  recognize  and  respect 
this  great  Interdependency.  Our  poUcy  of 
working  with  rather  than  against  the  States 
has  enabled  the  Interior  Department  to 
vastly  Improve  its  own  and  the  SUtes'  abili- 
ty to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the  coming 
century."  . 

As  an  example.  Watt  noted  that  though 
the  ten  million  federally  irrigated  acres  In 
the  West  comprise  but  one  one-hxmdredth 
of  America's  agricultural  lands,  they 
produce  more  than  ten  percent  of  America's 
crop  value.  "Clearly."  he  said,  "both  now 
and  In  the  future,  the  Sutes  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  must  develop  effectively  and 
use  wisely  the  West's  water  resources  to 
enable  us  to  move  with  strength  and  confi- 
dence Into  the  21st  century." 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Central  to  the  Interior  Department's  ap- 
proach to  land  management  U  Its  "Good 
Neighbor"  poUcy  of  consulting  and  cooper- 
ating with  the»^tes  on  use  of  Federal 
lands  within  their  Borders.  ""The  war  on  the 
West  is  over,  and  America  has  won,"  he 
writes  in  the  annual  report's  section  on  land 
management  and  the  West.  "Western  SUtes 
are  now  full  partners  with  us  In  making  the 
critical  resource  management  decisions  that 
Impact  so  completely  the  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods of  their  people." 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Department 

Conveyed  more  land  to  Alaska  and  Native 
corporations  than  the  previous  Administra- 
tion did  in  its  entire  four  years. 

Expedited  the  conveyance  of  Federal 
lands  owned  to  other  Western  SUtes.  trans- 
ferring 158,680  acres  to  four  sUtes  and  pre- 
paring to  transfer  212.320  more.  This  would 
complete  entlUemente  due  Colorado.  Mon- 
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South   Dakota   while   reducing 
/jrizona,  Idaho,  and  Utah. 

payments  of  )73S  million  in 
State  and  local  governments  in 
I  shared  revenues  from  energy 
sales  of  public  land  resources, 
of  tax  payments.  Previous 
million  in  1981. 

2.7  million  acres  of  excess  Fed- 

o  be  dispersed  to  States,  local- 

If-ivate  parties  under  the  Asset 

Program.  None  of  this  acreage 

parlis.  wildlife  refuges,  conser- 

wUdemenes  or  other  areas  of 

en|ironmental  significance. 

to  the  States  primary  authority 

water  resources,  reversing  the 

previous  Administration  which 

non-reserved      Federal      water 
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has: 
Congress  a  new  $10  million 
Development  initiative  tc 
tribes  achieve  better  economic 


also  devoted  a  section  of 
the  many  steps  taken  to  make 
efficient  and  effective  in  it£ 


budget  authority  (budget  au- 
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the   fee,   increased  revenue; 
oil  and  gas  filing  fees 
million  In  Fiscal  Yeai   I9E1  tc 
in  fiscal  year  I982.« 


WANTEI>;  AN  "AMERICA  FIRST" 
COMMITTEE 

EA$T 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 

in  the  Record  an  arti- 

^trick    Buchanan    entitled 


"Wanted:  An  'America  First'  Commit- 
tee" and  several  related  articles. 

The  subjects  covered  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public 
during  the  course  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Dec.  10, 
1982] 

Wamtkd:  Am  "Aitzaiai  First"  ComnrmE 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

With  Third-World  debt  mounting  weekly, 
with  protectionism  on  the  rise  in  the  West, 
with  nationalism  resurgent  in  the  States,  it 
seems  evident  the  old  world  order  cannot 
long  survive.  Collapse  seems,  if  not  immi- 
nent, at  least  certain. 

America's  friends  of  the  United  Nations 
are  silent  now,  or  on  the  defensive.  Foreign 
aid  has  no  popular  constituency.  The  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
suddenly  have  become  controversial  institu- 
tions, uiunasked  for  what  they  are— safety 
nets  for  the  big  banks. 

President  Reagan,  who  was  among  the 
prime  movers  of  the  New  Nationalism  and. 
indeed,  remaliu  its  major  political  legatee, 
thus  faces  some  serious  decisions. 

Will  he  place  the  prestige  of  his  adminis- 
tration l>ehind  every  institution  of  the  old 
order?  Will  he  t)ecome  attomey-of-record 
for  the  Rockefeller-Klssinger-Richardson 
wing  of  his  party?  Will  he  put  his  hand  into 
the  fire  to  retrieve  the  blazing  chestnuts  of 
the  Trilateral  Commission,  and  Walter 
Wriston's  bank? 

Or  will  he  side  with  the  populist  conserv- 
atives and  attempt  to  reconstitute  his  bipar- 
tisan coalition  with  a  battle  cry  of  "America 
First." 

Perhaps  this  states  the  impending  issue 
too  starkly.  But  there  is  utility  in  framing  it 
thus. 

With  that  $1.2  bUIion  "bridge  loan "  to 
Brazil,  on  the  first  stop  of  his  Latin  tour, 
Reagan  signaled  an  intent  to  lead  the  bail- 
out of  the  banks.  The  money,  dished  out 
from  the  American  Treasury,  will  be  spent 
to  make  good  the  questionable  loans  of  Citi- 
bank and  Chase-Manhattan.  It  represents, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  transfer  of  dol- 
lars from  taxpayers  to  bankers,  a  transfer  of 
bad  Brazilian  paper  from  bankers  to  taxpay- 
ers. 

And,  so.  the  Great  Bailout  of  '83  has 
begun.  Before  it  is  concluded,  it  will  make 
the  bailouts  of  Chrysler  and  the  Big  Apple 
look  like  Small  Business  Administration 
loans. 

The  IMF— with  Treasury's  opposition 
folding  up— now  wants  a  50  percent  increase 
in  its  general  fund,  to  $100  billion:  a  200  per- 
cent increase  in  its  special  bailout  fund,  to 
$20  billion.  We  will  be  asked,  this  year,  for 
one-quarter  of  that,  and  one-quarter  also  of 
the  $18  billion  in  soft-loan  money  the  World 
Bank  will  request  for  projects  such  as  this, 
that  appeared  In  Monday's  press: 

"A  $199.4  million  loan  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  tc  modernize  and  expand  fa- 
cilities in  the  major  port  cities  of  Huangpu, 
Shangha'  and  Tianjin." 

With  the  United  States  facing  deficits  of 
$200  billion  "as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,"  with 
Reagan  asking  a  tS.S  billion-per-yeai  gaso- 
line tax  on  working  people,  how  the  presi- 
dent will  justify  supporting  billions  for  such 
World  Bank  projects  escapes  me. 

But  there  are  other  indications  the  final 
course  may  not  be  irrevocably  set. 

Among  tlie  more  startling  and  heartening 
decisions  of  the  White  House  (credited  by 
many  tc  Ed  Meese)  was  the  president's  deci- 


son  to  walk  away  from  the  concessions 
Messrs.  Henry  Kissinger  and  Elliott  Rich- 
ardson tiad  made  to  the  U  Jf.  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  and  to  repudiate  the  final 
treaty. 

At  one  stroke,  Reagan  blocked  the  trans- 
fer of  vast  U.S.  wealth  and  vital  technology 
to  an  anti-American,  supra-national  U.N. 
body  that  was  to  claim,  and  assume,  sover- 
eignty over  ttiree-fourths  of  the  globe. 

Predictably,  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  sh(x:ked.  "A  shameful 
blot  in  this  country's  diplomatic  history," 
thundered  Republican  representative  and 
Ripon  Society  president  Jim  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Rf^«an's  men  have  made  of  us  an  "interna- 
tional pariah,"  he  cried.  And  if  we  do  indeed 
defy  the  VJH.  and  go  mining  the  ocean  floor 
for  minerals,  the  World  Court  may  declare 
us  a  "pirate  country." 

So  what?  Who  cares  what  UNESCO,  the 
U.N.,  tlie  World  Bank,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  the  Hague  or  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  say  attout  us? 
They  should  hear  what  some  of  us  say 
about  them.  - 

This  is  not  a  call  to  xenophobia,  to  that 
malevolent  nationalism  that  detests  every- 
one's country  but  one's  own,  to  that  false 
patriotism  Dr.  Jolinson  cimed  the  "last 
refuge"  o/  the  scoundrel.  It  is  a  call  for  that 
healthy  patriotism  Reagan  himself  mani- 
fests, to  an  American  that  recognizes  that 
we— not  the  boodlers  of  Turtle  Bay— are 
heirs  to  the  last,  best  hope  of  mankind. 

Institutions  should  be  valued,  or  discard- 
ed, as  they  advance  or  injure  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  That  is.  or- 
should  be,  our  standard.  By  that  yardstick, 
the  U.N.  UNESCO  and  their  ilk  fall  dismal- 
ly short.  They  long  since  have  ceased  to 
serve  the  cause  in  which  we  believe,  the  ad- 
vance of  freedom  and  dignity:  they  long 
since  tiave  ceased  to  respect  the  values  we 
hold  dear. 

[Prom  the  Dunn  (N.C.)  Daily  Record.  Dec. 
14. 1982] 

Thk  Prick  They  Paid 

Signing  your  name  to  a  piece  of  paper 
may  seem  an  easy  task.  But  If  the  paper  per- 
chance is  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  revolt  against  the 
powerful  mother  country;  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 

Five  signers  of  the  Declaration  were  cap- 
tured by  the  British  as  traitors  and  tortured 
before  they  died. 

Twelve  had  their  homes  ransacked  and 
burned. 

Two  lost  their  sons  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army;  another  had  two  sons  captured. 

Nine  of  the  56  signers  fought  and  died 
from  wounds  or  the  hardships  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

What  kind  of  men  are  they? 

Twenty-four  were  lawyers  and  Jurists, 

EHeven  were  merchants. 

Nine  were  farmers  and  large  plantation 
owners; 

Men  of  means. 

Well  educated. 

But  they  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence knowing  full  well  that  the  penalty 
would  be  death  if  they  were  captured.  They 
signed  and  pledged 

Their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor. 

Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia,  a  wealthy 
planter  and  trader  saw  his  ships  swept  from 
the  seas  by  the  British  navy.  He  sold  his 
home  and  properties  to  pay  his  debts  and 
died  in  rags. 
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Thomas  McKean  was  so  hounded  by  the 
British  that  he  was  forced  to  move  his 
family  almost  constantly.  He  served  in  the 
Congress  without  pay.  and  his  family  was  j 
kept  in  hiding.  His  possessions  were  taken 
from  him  and  poverty  was  his  reward. 

Vandals  or  soldiers  or  both  >  looted  the 
properties  of  Ellery,  Clymer.  HaU.  Walton. 
Gwinnett,  Heyard,  Ruttledge,  and  Middle- 
ton.  „^ 

At  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  Thomas 
Nelson,  Jr.  noted  that  the  British  General 
Comwallis  had  taken  over  the  Nelson  home 
for  his  headquarters.  The  owners  quietly 
urged  George  Washington  to  open  fire, 
which  was  done.  The  home  was  destroyed 
and  Nelson  died  bankrupt. 

Francis  Lewis  had  his  home  and  proper- 
ties destroyed.  The  enemy  Jailed  his  wife, 
and  she  died  within  a  few  months. 

John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  bed- 
side as  she  lay  dying.  Their  13  children  fled 
for  their  lives.  His  fields  and  grist  mill  were 
laid  waste.  For  more  than  a  year  he  lived  in 
forests  and  caves,  returning  home  after  the 
war  to  find  his  wife  dead,  his  children  van- 
ished. A  few  weeks  later  he  died  from  ex- 
haustion and  a  broken  heart.  Norris  and 
Livingston  suffered  similar  fates. 

Such  were  the  stories  and  sacrifices  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

These  were  not  wild-eyed,  rabble-raising 
ruffians.  ,  , 

They  were  soft-spoken  men  of  means  ana 

education.  ,     ^  .,^  _» 

They  had  security,  but  they  valued  liberty 

more. 

Standing  tall 

Straight  and  unwavering. 

They  pledged  "For  the  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Divine  Providence, 

We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 

(This  article  was  taken  from  a  dramatic 
reading  written  by  Dr.  Nicky  Chavers.  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
Greenville,  S.C.  and  reprinted  in  Straight- 
way, local  publication  of  Christian  Purities 
Fellowship  of  Foundations  Bible  College.) 

[From  the  Dunn  (N.C.)  Daily  Record,  Dec. 
16, 1982] 


Public  Works  Programs  Don't  Create  Jobs 
As  Congress  reconvenes  for  a  lameduck 
session,  congressional  leaders  seem  united 
on  the  need  for  a  new  public  works  jobs  pro- 
gram to  combat  unemployment,  financed  by 
an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax.  President 
Reagan  has  said  he  supports  the  proposal 
primarily  because  of  the  deteriorating  sUte 
of  the  nation's  highways.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  such  a  program  will 
have  any  significant  impact  on  reducing  the 
unemployment  rate.  Indeed,  it  may  even  in- 
crease joblessness. 

The  principal  problem  is  that  business 
cycles  can  seldom— if  ever— be  identified 
until  they  have  substantially  run  their 
course.  Consequently,  federal  jobs  programs 
invariably  aren't  enacted  or  implemented 
until  the  recession  is  virtually,  or  even  en- 
tirely, over.  This  is  particularly  so  because 
politicians  are  inclined  to  react  to  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  which  lags  behind  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  rather  than  to  changes  in  real 
GNP  growth. 

For  example,  the  1954  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  submitted  to  Congress  in 
January,  asserted  that  the  economic  state  of 
the  nation  was  "marvelously  prosperous," 
although  a  downturn  had  begun  the  previ- 
ous July.  Similarly,  it  was  not  until  late  in 
1960  that  it  was  recognized  that  a  recession 


had  begun  in  April.  And  the  relatively  brief 
1969-70  recession  was  over  almost  before 
anyone  realized  it  was  taking  place. 

Consequently,  counter-cyclical  Jobs  pro- 
grams could  not  even  be  enacted  until  well 
after  a  recession  had  begun.  Although  the 
1960-61  recession  ended  in  February  1961, 
anti-recessionary  actions  were  still  being 
taken  in  September  1962,  when  Congress 
adopted  a  $900  million  accelerated  public 
works  program  to  combat  the  recession  that 
ended  19  months  earlier.  The  Public  Works 
Impact  Program  was  approved  in  1972  to 
fight  the  recession  that  ended  in  1970.  And 
two  public  works  programs  were  enacted  in 
response  to  the  1973-75  recession;  one  in 
1976  and  another  in  1977. 

JOBS  won't  be  created  in  time 
In  addition,  a  public  works  program— even 
if  enacted  in  a  timely  fashion— will  require  a 
significant  period  before  coming  on  stream. 
According  to  a  study  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  1979,  less  than  8 
percent  of  public  works  projects  can  be  com- 
pleted in  nine  months  or  less,  whereas  30 
percent  require  two  years  or  more.  Hence, 
even  if  a  public  works  program  could  be  en- 
acted at  the  beginning  of  a  recession  and 
construction  begim  within  90  days,  the  vast 
bulk  of  employment  wouldn't  be  created 
untU  long  after  the  average  recession— 
which  lasts  al)Out  12  months— had  ended. 

Another  problem  is  the  relatively  low 
labor  intensity  of  public  works  projects  and 
the  considerable  mismatch  between  the  job 
skills  required  for  construction  work  and 
those  of  the  unemployed. 

According  to  OMB.  the  typical  public 
works  project  expends  only  22  percent  of  Ite 
cost  on  direct  employment.  The  other  78 
percent  of  expenditures  have  only  indirect 
employment  effects  no  different  from  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  government  expenditures. 
In  addition.  OMB  found  that  very  few  work- 
ers employed  In  public  works  projects  were 
unemployed  prior  to  being  hired-as  few  as 
12  percent  in  one  program  studied  and  no 
more  than  27  percent  in  another.  And  be- 
cause 50  percent  to  75  percent  of  jobs  on 
public  works  projects  are  skilled,  the 
chances  of  such  a  project  helping  unsklUed, 
hard-core  unemployed  are  almost  nil. 

Finally,  OMB  found  that  public  works 
were  a  relatively  high-cost  method  of  creat- 
ing employment-from  $69,320  for  each 
direct  Job  created,  assuming  no  substitution 
for  existing  employment,  to  as  much  as 
$198,059  per  job  with  65  percent  substitu- 
tion. The  problem  is  twofold.  First,  federal 
public  works  projects  must  comply  with 
Davis-Bacon  regulations,  which  effectively 
force  the  payment  of  high,  union  wage  rates 
on  all  projects. 

Second,  experience  has  shown  that  feder- 
al public 


Interest-rate-sensitive  industries,  not  to 
mention  the  negative  Impact  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  throughout  the  country. 

The  human  cost  of  10.4  percent  unem- 
ployment is  unaccepUble.  But  at  some  point 
we  must  admit  to  ourselves  that  qulck-flx 
public  works  programs  aren't  the  answer. 
Instead  of  reacting  to  the  last  recession  we 
ought  to  be  working  to  make  sure  that  the 
recovery  can  X>e  sustained. 

(By  Bruce  Barlett,  deputy  director  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress.) 


[From the  Henderson  (N.C.)  Dispatch,  Dec. 
6. 1982] 

Gasoluie  Tax  Boost  Is  Not  Solittion 
Now  that  the  nations'  vehicle  owners  and 
operators  have  begun  to  get  a  little  relief 
from  scandalously-high  gasoline  prices  of 
recent  years,  the  politicians  are  poised  to 
push  prices  back  up  again  by  more  than 
doubling  the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline. 

The  wheels  are  rolling  in  Washington  to 
raise  the  Federal  tax  from  four  cenU  a 
gallon  to  nine  cents  per  gallon.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  proposal  for  higher  taxes 
will  zip  through  the  present  lame-duck  ses- 
sion of  Congress  before  the  scheduled  ad- 
journment on  Dec.  17,  unfortunately. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  per- 
suaded, although  it's  out  of  character  for 
him.  to  support  the  tax  boost  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  finance  $5.5  billion  in 
badly-needed  highway  and  bridge  repairs 
and  maintenance  and  also  would  help  ease 
the  nation's  unemployment  predicament  by 
creating  some  320.000  jobs. 

Both  are  admirable  goals  and  worthy  pur- 
poses. However,  we  strongly  suspect  that 
the  results  would  be  insignificant  on  both 
counts.  Administrative  costs  would  take  a 
sizable  bite  out  of  the  funds  and  already  it 
is  indicated  that  20  per  cent  of  the  money 
would  be  earmarked  for  mass  transit  devel- 
opment in  several  metropolitan  areas.  That 
means  all  taxpayers  would  l>e  helping  fi- 
nance transit  for  the  big  cities,  while  the 
cities,  instead  of  financing  their  own 
projects,  would  divert  their  funds  to  other 
purposes. 

What  is  needed  to  help  solve  the  problems 
of  deteriorating  highways  and  deplorable 
unemployment  Is  a  restored  strong  econo- 
my. The  tax  hike  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive and  regressive.  Excessive  government 
taxation  is  a  fundamental  cause  of  the  eco- 
nomic mess  in  which  the  nation  now  finds 

Itself 

Supporters  of  the  tax  boost  say  It  wlU  cost 
the  average  driver  only  about  $30  per  year. 
Perhaps  so.  but  they  avoid  mentioning  the 
fact  that  the  added  cost  of  fuel  for  business 
and  commercial  enterprlzes  simply  will  be 
passed  right  along  to  the  consumer,  the  tax- 
payers, in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  The 
ripple  effect  will  send  a  little  more  steam 
back  Into  the  Inflation  problem,  which  only 
now  has  been  brought  down  out  of  the 

clouds.  ,         „  , 

North  Carolina's  Senators  Jesse  Helms 
and  John  East  say  the  proposal  is  another 
"dumping  on  the  consumer"  and  they  are 
exactly  right.  Both  usually  are  supporters 
of  President  Reagan  but  say  they  will  have 
to  disagree  on  this  issue.  Both  indicate  they 
will  oppose  the  bill  in  Congress. 

We  hope  they  will  stick  to  their  guns  and 
also  convince  other  Tar  Heel  members  of 
Congress  to  do  the  same. 

We  thought  Washington  had  received  the 
message  that  most  concerned  Americans  are 
fed  up  with  more  taxing  and  more  spending 
as  a  bandaid  for  every  problem  that  pops 
up.  However,  It  appears  taxpayers  still  have 
some  persuading  to  do. 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  3.  1982) 
John  LorroNS  Journal:  GOP  Abandons 

U.S.  Superiority 
Republicans  .  .  .  wiU  build  toward  a  sus- 
tained defense  expenditure  sufficient  to 
close  the  gap  with  the  Soviets,  and  ultimate- 
ly reach  the  position  of  military  superiority 
that  the  American  people  demand.— 19SQ  Re- 
publican Party  platform. 
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UMI 


In  any 
Reagan 
the  greates 


aXt<  r 


anl 
Tlie 


<onservative  assessment  of  the 
adiiinistration  at  midterm,  one  of 
disappointments  has  16  be  the 
unceremonious  abandoment  of  the  goal  of 
achieving  nllitary  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Unicfi 

The  time 
the  day 
national  T\ 
ciflcally 
general, 
show.    The 
House 
Interviewee 
assistant  to 
rity  affairs. 

Question: 
periority  ovfer 

M  cFarlan  i: 
for  basicall] 
is  a  balanc< 
dent  proposed 
tions.  that 
equal  levels 

Now.  this 
gaining  Ui 
Soviets    is 
McParlane 
tually  help^ 
In  fact,  in  a 
him  what 
the 

policy  on 
that  it  "wa 
minds."  An( 

Robert 
administration 
planation, 


was  late  November  of  last  year. 

President  Reagan  had  gone  on 

to  defend  the  MX  missile  spe- 

his  overall  military  policy  in 

place   was   the   NBC   Today 

Interviewer    was    NBC    White 

corr^pondent  Judy  Woodruff.  The 

was  Robert  McFarlane,  deputy 

the  president  for  national  secu- 

Does  the  United  States  want  su- 
the  Soviets? 

"No,  we  don't.  We're  trying 

an  effective  deterrent;  and  that 

In  fact,  that's  what  the  presi- 

in  his  arms  control  proposi- 

we  reduce  to  lower  levels  but 

repudiation  of  the  goal  of  re- 
military  superiority  over  the 
especially    interesting    because 
s  one  of  the  individuals  who  ac- 
write  the  1980  GOP  platform, 
briefing  last  May— when  I  asked 
ole  the  '80  platform  played  in 
of    the    administration's 
control— McParlane  replied 
surely  very,  very  much  on  our 
he  added  proudly:  "I  wrote  it." 
K^Parlane  is  not  the  only  senior 
official  who  has.  without  ex- 
4:rapped  the  military  superiority 


formui  ation 
arms 
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section  of  the  Republican  platform.  So  has 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  who 
is  supposedly  a  hardliner  on  national  de- 
fense. In  late  February  of  last  year,  in  pre- 
pared testimony  before  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Weinberger 
declared: 

"And  while  we  do  not  seek  nuclear  'superi- 
ority' for  the  United  States,  by  the  same 
token,  we  will  make  every  necessary  effort 
to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  acquiring 
a  superiority  that  would  mistakenly  and 
tragically  lead  them  to  believe  a  first  strike 
by  them  could  ever  succeed." 

At  the  time,  when  I  asked  Defense  De- 
partment spokesman  Henry  Catto  why  his 
boss  was  turning  away  from  the  OOP  plat- 
form, he  said  this  was  because  the  secretary 
was  "a  total  realist"  and  understood  that  "If 
we  started  talking  about  superiority  we 
would  be  viewed  as  reaching  for  the  moon 
and  we'd  probably  damage  ourselves  if  we 
were  so  perceived." 

In  repudiating  the  military  superiority 
pledge  in  the  GOP  platform,  McFarlane  and 
Weinberger  also  have  cast  aside  the  prom- 
ises made  by  Ronald  Reagan.  As  a  candi- 
date, Reagan  said:  "I  call  for  whatever  it 
takes  to  be  strong  enough  that  no  other 
nation  on  earth  will  violate  the  peace.  Now 
this  is  what  we  mean  by  superiority;  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less." 

In  his  first  news  conference  as  president, 
when  invited  to  disavow  the  1980  Republi- 
can platform.  Reagan  forcefully  declined, 
observing:  "I  ran  on  the  platform.  The 
people  voted  for  me  on  the  platform;  I  do 
believe  in  that  platform,  and  I  think  It 


would  be  very  cynical  and  callous  of  me  now 
to  suggest  that  I'm  going  to  turn  away  from 
it." 

WeU.  I  agree.  On  July  13,  1934,  Winston 
ChurchlU— warning  about  the  German  mili- 
tary buildup— told  the  British  House  of 
Commons:  "There  Is  no  greater  danger  than 
equal  forces.  If  you  wish  to  bring  about  war. 
you  bring  about  such  an  equipoise  that  both 
sides  think  they  have  a  chance  of  winning. 
If  you  want  to  stop  war.  you  gather  such  an 
aggregation  of  force  on  the  side  of  peace 
that  the  aggressor,  whoever  he  may  be.  will 
not  dare  to  challenge." 

So  It  Is  in  1983  regarding  the  massive 
Soviet  military  buildup  and  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse. Indeed,  the  Reagan  administration's 
abandoiunent  of  a  policy  of  military  superi- 
ority is  cynical  and  callous.  And  it  may  well 
prove  to  be  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Once  again,  the  question  seems 
relevant,  concerning  the  president  and 
those  who  ostensibly  work  for  him:  who's  in 
charge  here?« 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
JANUARY  25.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  on  January  25, 1983, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  1:19  p.m.,  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  January  25,  1983,  at  12  noon. 
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This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Members-elect  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress met  in  their  Hall,  and,  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  were  called  to  order  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Hon.  Benjamin  J. 
Guthrie.  ^     . . 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  we  implore  Your 
blessing  upon  this  assembly  and  upon 
all  for  whom  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment is  given.  We  pray  that  Your 
spirit  of  reconciliation  and  peace,  of 
good  will  and  understanding  will  pre- 
vail in  our  hearts  and  in  our  lives.  En- 
courage us.  O  God,  to  use  our  abilities 
and  talents  in  ways  that  bring  right- 
eousness to  this  Nation  and  to  all  the 
people.  Ever  remind  us  of  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  the  homeless  or  forgotten, 
those  who  live  without  freedom  or  lib- 
erty, that  we  will  be  instruments  of 
justice  for  all  citizens  and  ease  the 
hurt  of  every  person.  May  Your  spirit 
live  with  us  each  day  and  may  Your 
grace  surround  us  and  those  we  love 
that  in  all  things  we  may  be  the 
people  You  would  have  us  be  and 
serve  this  Nation  as  we  ought  to  serve. 
In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 

The  Sergeamt  at  Arms.  Representa- 
tives-elect to  the  98th  Congress,  this 
being  the  day  fixed  by  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  meeting  of  the  98th  Congress,  the 
Clerk  of  the  97th  Congress  has  pre- 
pared the  official  roll  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives-elect. Pursuant  to  2  U.S.C. 
26.  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  97th 
Congress  will  make  the  following  an- 
nouncement: 

Certificates  of  election  covering  the 
435  seats  in  the  98th  Congress  have 
been  received  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
names  of  those  persons  whose  creden- 
tials show  that  they  were  regularly 
elected  as  Representatives  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States  and  of  the  United  States  will  be 

called.  „ 

Without  objection,  the  Representa- 
tives-elect will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  and  their  names 
will  be  reported  in  alphabetical  order 
by  States,  beginning  with  the  State  of 
Alabama,  to  determine  whether  a 
quorum  is  present. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  state  that  any  Member- 
elect  who  has  not  received  his  or  her 


voting  card  may  do  so  now  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Representa- 
tives-elect responded  to  their  names: 
[Roll  No.  1] 


BeviU 

Erdreich 

Flippo 


McNulty 
Udall 


Alexander 
Anthony 


Anderson 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennan 

Boko 

Boxer 

Brown 

Burton 

Coelho 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Edwards 

Fazio 

Hawkins 


Kogovsek 
Schroeder 


Gejdenson 
Kennelly 


Bennett 

Chappell 

Fascell 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Hutto 

Ireland 


Barnard 
Fowler 
Hatcher 
Jenkins 


Akaka 


Craig 


ALABAMA 

NichoU 
Shelby 
Dlckinion 

ALASKA 

Young 

AKIZONA 


Edwards 


Annunzio 

Collins 

Durbin 

Evans 

Llpinski 

Price 

Rostenkowskl 

Russo 


McCain 
Rudd 

ARKANSAS 

Bethune 
Hammerschmldt 

CALiroRIflA 

Lantos 

Lehman 

Levlne 

Martinez 

Mateui 

MiUer 

MineU 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Roybal 

Stark 

Torres 

Waxman 

Badham 

Chappie 

COLORADO 

Wirth 
Brown 

COMHECTICUT 

Morrison 
Ratchford 

DELAWARE 

Carper 

rLORIDA 

Lehman 
MacKay 

Mica 

Nelson 

Pepper 

Smith 

Blllrakis 

GEORGIA 

Levitas 
McDonald 
Ray 
Rowland 

HAWAII 
Heftel 

IDAHO 
Hansen 

ILLINOIS 

Savage 
Simon 
Washington 
Yates 
Corcoran 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Erlenbom 


Stump 


Dannemeyer 

Dreier 

Fiedler 

Hunter 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis 

Lowery 

Lungren 

McCandless 

Moorhead 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Shorn  way 

Thomas 

Zsctiau 


Kramer 


Johnson 

McKinney 


Lewis 
Mack 

McCoUum 

Shaw 

Young 


Thomas 
Gingrich 


Hyde 

Madigan 

Martin 

Michel 

O'Brien 

Porter 


Hall 

HamUton 
Jacobs 
McCloskey 


Bedell 
Harkin 


Glickman 
Slattery 


Hubbard 

MaBoli 

Natcher 


Boggs 

Breaux 

Huckaby 


McKeman 


Barnes 
Byron 
Dyson 


Boland 
Donnelly 
Early 
Frank 


AlbosU 

Bonior 

Carr 

Conyers 

Crockett 

DingeU 


Oberstar 

Penny 

Sabo 


Dowdy 
Montgomery 


Clay 

Oepliardt 

Skelton 


Williams 
Bereuter 
Reld 
D'Amours 


lawyer 

Florlo 

Guarini 

Howard 

Hughes 


Richardson 


INDIANA 

Sharp 
Burton 
Coats 
HUer 

IOWA 

Smith 
Evans 

KANSAS 

Roberts 
Whittaker 

KENTUCKY 

Perkins 
Hopkins 
Rogers 

LOUISIANA 

Long 

Roemer 

Tauztn 

MAINE 

Snowe 

KARYLAND 

Hoyer 

Long 

Mikulskl 


HillU 
Myers 


Leach 
Tauke 


Wiim 


Snyder 


Livinsston 
Moore 


MiteheU 
Holt 


Broomfield 

DavU 

Pursell 

Sawyer 

SUiander 

Vander  Jagt 


Stangeland 
Weber 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Markey  Stiannon 

MavTOules  Studds 

Moakley  Conte 

O'Neill 

MICHIGAN 

Ford 

Hertel 

Kildee 

Levin 

Trailer 

Wolpe 

MINNESOTA 

Sikoraki 

Vento 

Frenzel 

MISSISSIPPI 

Whltten  Lott 

FranUin 

MISSOtTRI 

VoUuner 

Wheat 

Young 

MONTANA 
Marlenee 

NEBRASKA 
Daub  Smith 

NEVADA 
Vucanovich 


Coleman 
Emerson 
Taylor 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Gregg 
NEW  JERSEY 

Minish 

Rodino 

Roe 

Torricelli 

Courter 

NEW  MEXICO 

Lujan 


Forsythe 
Rinaldo 
Roukema 
Smith 

y^ 

Skeen 


n  TO.  symbol  «pr«.n..  .h.  .im.  of  d.y  dunng  th.  H«~  preceding,,  t*.  O  1«7  i.  OT  pm. 
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c 

nwToiuc 

Addabbo 

Range! 

Oilman 

Biani 

Rosenthal 

Green 

Downey 

Scheuer 

Morton 

/  r\  1 

Perraro 

Sehumer 

Kemp 

r  V  J  I 

Oardm 

Solan 

Lent 

r    \^   »—. 

LaFake 

Stratum 

Martin 

Lundine 

Towns 

MeOrath 

ICcHuch 

Weiss 

Molinari 

Mraaek 

Boehlert 

Solomon 

Nowak 

Carney 

Wortley 

■•M#^H 

OtUncer 

Conable 

1    ^  u 

Owens 

Fish 

NOSTR  CAROUNA 

Jones 

Whitley 

Biitt 

Neal 

Broyhill 

Clarke 

Rose 

Martin 

Hefner 

Valentine 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Dorgan 

omo 

D  T 

Appletate 

Pease 

LatU 

1       1 

Rrkart 

Seiberling 

McEwen 

■                      ■ 

FeiChan 

Stokes 

Miller 

Hall 

DeWine 

Oxiey 

Kaptur 

Oradison 

Regula 

Luken 

Kasich 

Williams 

1 

Oakar 

Kindness 
OKLAHOMA 

Wylie 

English 

McCurdy 

Watkins 

Jones 

Synar 

OREGON 

Edwards 

AuCoin 

Wyden 

Smith.  Robert 

Weaver 

Smith.  Detmy 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Borskl 

Kostmayer 

Gondling 

Coyne 

Murphy 

McDade 

J  A 

Edgar 

Murtha 

Ridge 

FOglietU 

Walgren 

Ritter 

\J    r^ 

Oaydos 

Yatron 

Schiilzr 

Gray 

Clinger 

Shuster 

Harrison 

Coughlin 

Walker 

Q 

Kolter 

Gekas 
RHODE  ISLAND 

o 

St  Germain 

Schneider 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

^^^ 

Derrick 

TaUon 

Hartnett 

FE 

Sitralt 

Campbell 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Daschle 

TENNESSEE 

Spence 

Boner 

Ford 

Duncan 

4 

Bouquard 
Cooper 

Gore 
Jones 

QuiUen 

1 

Sundquist 

TEXAS 

Andrews 

Hall.  Sam 

Stenholm 

Brooks 

Hance 

Vandergriff 

Bryant 

Hightower 

Wilson 

Coleman 

Kazen 

Wright 

de  la  Garza 

Leath 

Archer 

Frost 

Leland 

Bartlett 

Oomales 

Ortiz 

Fields 

Oramm 

Loeffler 

983 

HaU.  Ralph 

Pickle 

UTAH 

Paul 

^  ^^  v^ 

Hansen 

Marriott 

VERMONT 
Jeffords 

VIRGINIA 

Nielson 

Boucher 

Bateman 

Whitehunt 

Daniel 

Bliley 

Wolf 

Clin 

Parrls 

Sisisky 

Robinson 
WASHINGTON 

Bonker 

Lowry 

Morrison 

Dicks 

Swift 

Pritchard 

JMI 

Foley 

Chandler 

• 
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MoUohan 
Rahall 


Aspin 

Kastenmeier 

Moody 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Staggers 
Wise 

WISCONSIN 

Obey  Petri 

Zablockl  Roth 

Ounderson  Sensenbrenner 

WYOMING 

Cheney 
□  1215 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  quorum 
call  discloses  that  416  Representatives- 
elect  have  answered  to  their  names.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


0  1230 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  BY  THE 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  state  that  the  cre- 
dentials are  on  file  showing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Baltasar  Cor- 
RAOA  as  Resident  Commissioner  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
a  term  of  4  years  beginning  January  3, 
1981;  the  election  of  the  Honorable 
Walter  E.  Fauntroy  as  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia;  the  election 
of  the  Honorable  Antonio  Borja  Won 
Pat  as  Delegate  from  Guam;  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Ron  de  Lugo  as 
Delegate  from  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 
the  election  of  the  Honorable  Pofo  I. 
F.  SuNiA  as  Delegate  from  American 
Samoa. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  regrets  to  an- 
noimce  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Jack  Swigert  on  December  27,  1982,  a 
Member-elect  from  the  6th  District  of 
Colorado. 


ELECTION  OF  SPEAKER 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  next 
order  of  business  is  the  election  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  98th  Congress. 

Nominations  are  now  in  order. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  I  am  directed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  that  caucus  to 
present  for  election  to  the  office  of 
the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  98th  Congress  the 
name  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Nehx,  Jr.,  a  Representative-elect 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
ference and  by  the  authority  and  di- 
rection and  unanimous  vote  of  the  Re- 
publican Conference,  I  am  pleased  to 
nominate  for  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Michel,  a  Representative- 
elect  from  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
98th  Congress. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  Honora- 
ble Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  a  Repre- 
sentative-elect from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Honorable  Robert  H.  Michel,  a  Rep- 
resentative-elect from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, have  been  placed  in  nomination. 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

There  being  no  further  nominations, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  appoint  tell- 
ers. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  appoints  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins), the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel),  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder),  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt). 

The  tellers  will  come  forward  and 
take  their  seats  at  the  desk  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  roll  will  now  be  called,  and 
those  responding  to  their  names  will 
indicate  by  surname  the  nominee  of 
their  choice. 

The  reading  clerk  will  now  call  the 
roU. 

The  tellers  having  taken  their 
places,  the  House  proceeded  to  vote 
for  the  Office  of  the  Speaker. 

D  1300 


The  following  is  the 

result  of  the 

vote: 

[RoU  No.  2] 
0'Neili^259 

Addabbo 

Cooper 

Oramm 

Akaka 

Coyne 

Oray 

AlbosU 

Crockett 

Ouarini 

Alexander 

Daniel 

HaU  (IN) 

Anderson 

Daschle 

Hall  (OH) 

Andrews  (NO 

de  la  Garza 

Hall,  Ralph 

Andrews  (TX) 

Dell  urns 

Hall.  Sam 

Annunzio 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Anthony 

Dirks 

Hance 

Applegate 

Dingell 

Harkin 

Aspin 

Dixon 

Harrison 

AuColn 

Donnelly 

HaUher 

Barnard 

Dorgan 

Hawkins 

Barnes 

Dowdy 

Hefner 

Bates 

Downey 

Hertel 

Bedell 

Durbtn 

Hightower 

Beilenson 

Dwyer 

Howard 

Bennett 

Dymally 

Hoyer 

Berman 

Dyson 

Hubbard 

BeviU 

Early 

Huckaby 

Biaggi 

Fckart 

Hughes 

Boggs 

Edgar 

Hutto 

Boland 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ireland 

Boner 

English 

Jacobs 

Bonior 

Erdreich 

Jenkins 

Bonker 

Evans  (ID 

Jones  (NO 

Borski 

Fascell 

Jones  (OK) 

Bosco 

Feighan 

Jones  (TN) 

Boucher 

Perraro 

Kaptur 

Bouquard 

Flippo 

Kastenmeier 

Boxer 

Florio 

Kazen 

Breaux 

FoglietU 

Kennelly 

Britt 

Foley 

Kildee 

Brooks 

Ford  (MI) 

Kogovsek 

Brown  (CA) 

Ford(TN) 

Kolter 

Bryant 

Fowler 

Kostmayer 

Burton  (CA) 

Frank 

LaFalce 

Byron 

Frost 

Lantos 

Carper 

Fuqua 

Leath 

Can- 

Oarda 

Lehman  (CA) 

Chappell 

Gaydos 

Lehman  (FL) 

Clarke 

Gejdenson 

Leland 

Clay 

Gephardt 

Levin 

Coelho 

Gibbons 

Levine 

Coleman  (TX) 

Glickman 

Levitas 

CoUins 

Gonzalez 

Lipinski 

Conyers 

Gore 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Patman 


Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sehumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 


Stark 

Stenholm 

Stoke* 

Stratton 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

VoUuner 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhiUey 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 


Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Broorafield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  PhiUp 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Erienbom 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Ounderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 
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Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

HUer 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Paul 


Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  E)enny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump  , 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

WaUcer 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

WiUiams(OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Michel  0"NelU 

NOT  VOTINO-a 
McDonald  Swift 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms.  The  tellers 
agree  in  their  tallies  that  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  is  417,  of  which 
the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  has  received  260. 
and  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Michel. 
of  Illinois,  has  received  155,  with  2 
voting  "present." 

Therefore,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  is  duly 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  98th  Congress, 
having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  appoints  the 
following  committee  to  escort  the 
Speaker-elect  to  the  chair.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Lott).  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Boland).  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte). 

The  committee  will  retire  from  the 
Chamber  to  escort  the  Speaker-elect 
to  the  chair. 
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The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Speaker-elect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  98th  Congress,  who 
was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  the  com- 
mittee of  escort. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  and  guests  of  the  House,  it 
has  been  customary  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  for  the  Speaker-elect  to  be 
formally  presented  to  the  House  by 
his  adversary  in  the  contest.  I  was  just 
watching  the  proceedings  on  the  moni- 
tor with  the  Speaker,  and  would  you 
believe  it.  in  our  friendly  conversation 
we  actually  lost  track  of  the  count. 

Before  exercising  the  privilege,  that 
is  mine  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to 
proceed  for  only  a  few  moments  to 
make  several  brief  acknowledgments 
and  observations.  First.  I  should  like 
to  thank  my  constituents  for  reelect- 
ing me  to  this  House,  even  if  it  was  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  profess  my 
profound  appreciation  to  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  for  according  me  this 
privilege  to  lead  them  once  again  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stood 
here  and  looked  out  over  this  House, 
quite  differently  constituted,  and  said 
that  I  particularly  liked  the  sight  of  52 
new  Republican  freshmen.  Let  me 
assure  our  24  new  Republican  Mem- 
bers that,  though  you  are  fewer  in 
number  than  the  class  of  1980.  you 
have  the  same  wonderful  effect  on  me. 
Needless  to  say.  if  there  were  100  of 
you  I  would  love  you  all  that  much 
more. 


Let  me  also  add  my  welcome  to  the 
57  new  Democratic  Members.  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  appreciate  what  it  is 
to  be  members  of  the  majority  party. 
Would  you  believe  it.  I  am  one  of  the 
two  most  senior  Republican  Members 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  now,  and  after 
26  years  I  am  still  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party.  [Applause.] 

That  is  always  one  way  of  getting  an 
i^jplause  from  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Well,  my  colleagues,  we  have  a  full- 
time  agenda  before  us  the  next  2 
years.  We  are  here  with  many  new  col- 
leagues and  fresh  directions  from  the 
people  who  elected  us.  What  we  do 
over  the  course  of  the  next  2  years  wiU 
surely  be  the  focus  of  national  and 
international  attention:  what  we  have 
ahead  of  us  wlU  test  our  will,  our  cour- 
age, and  our  abilities,  but  of  equal  im- 
portance to  what  we  do  is  how  we  do 
it. 

We  can  conduct  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness as  statesmen,  looking  to  the 
future  of  our  country,  or  we  can  con- 
duct our  business  as  partisan  politi- 
cians looking  to  our  own  future  surviv- 
al in  an  election  2  years  hence.  There 
is  a  place  for  partisanship  in  this 
House.  It  is  fundamental  to  our 
sjrstem  of  Government.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  when  it  comes  to  the 
basic  principles  in  which  each  of  our 
respective  parties  believe,  there  will  be 
partisan  words  and  partisan  actions, 
just  as  there  was  from  both  sides  in 
the  last  Congress. 

But.  there  is  a  greater  place  and  a 
greater  need  for  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion and  compromise.  We  cannot  over- 
come the  national  problems  we  face  or 
meet  the  needs  we  have  without  work- 
ing together  and  compromising  from 
time  to  time. 

We  Republican  Members  in  that 
spirit  of  compromise  extend  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  olive  branch  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted, 
nurtured,  and  allowed  to  sjrmbolize 
this  new  Congress. 

We  have  entrusted  to  us  great  re- 
sponsibilities. We  have  much  to  do. 
The  people  expect  much  from  us; 
maybe  far  more  than  we  could  ever  de- 
liver under  ideal  circumstances.  But. 
we  on  our  side  are  ready  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  go  to  work.  We  are  ready 
to  work  together  with  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  those  whom  you  lead. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  prayer  for  this 
Congress  that  we  have  the  courage  to 
seek  the  truth  and  the  humility  to  re- 
alize that  we  do  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers. Let  us  use  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  do  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
not  thwart  that  will.  I  might  add  here 
that  an  important  part  of  the  will  of 
the  people  is  expressed  in  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  minority  party,  no 
matter  which  great  party  happens  to 
bear  that  title  in  any  particular  time 
in  our  history. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  do 
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b^ing  elected  Speaker,  I  am 

lepeat    almost    in    full    the 

the  gentleman  before  me 

Bob  has  been  here  for  26 

been  here  for  30.  In  my 

as  a  Member  of  Congress 

minority,  and  Bos,  I  agree 

it  is  hell,  there  is  no  ques- 

it.  Never  again  would  I 

in  the  minority. 

Members,     their     families, 

guests.  I  am  deeply  hon- 

elected  for  the  fourth  time 

of  this  House.  I  especially 

thank  my  wife.  Millie,  and  my 

Millie,   these   42   years   have 

that  have  gone  by  awfully 

I  want  you  to  know  you  are 

n^ore  beautiful  to  me  today 

[Applause,   the  Members 

in  public  life  is  lucky  to 
fa^uly  that  trusts  and  believes 

goes  along  with  him. 

N<ivember  my  constituents  in 

District  of  Massachusetts 

to  represent  them  in  Con- 

I  he  16th  time.  For  this  latest 

anq  all  the  previous  choices,  I 

people  back  home  that  I  am 


elected  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
Representatives  is  a  high 
carries  with  it  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities because  this  is  the  great- 
legislt^ive  body  in  the  greatest  de- 
the  world.  Today  I  pledge 
I  will  wield   this   gavel 
firiily,  faithfully,  and  responsi- 


tiat 


mindful  that  the  role  of 
is  to  expedite  the  business 
In  doing  so,  I  shall  re- 
follow  the  established  prin- 
p|^>cedures,    and    precedents, 
duty  under  the  Constitu- 
ttie  rules  of  this  body. 


The  two  Houses  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress are  controlled  by  rival  parties. 
This  is  the  fourth  Congress  in  the 
20th  century  where  this  has  occurred. 
In  the  past  this  partisan  division  has 
set  the  stage  for  legislative  and  politi- 
cal stalemate,  but  it  did  not  occiu-  in 
the  97th  Congress.  The  new  Presi- 
dent's program  was  given  swift  and 
fair  consideration.  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  prevent  a  stalemate  from  hap- 
pening to  this,  the  98th  Congress.  The 
American  people  want  action,  not  par- 
tisan bickering.  Therefore,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  get  to  work  putting  America  back 
to  work. 

As  this  Congress  convenes,  there  are 
4  miUion  more  Americans  out  of  work 
than  there  were  2  years  ago  when  the 
last  Congress  convened.  There  are 
more  people  out  of  work  in  the  United 
States  than  there  are  at  work  in  all  of 
Canada.  The  time  for  waiting  for  Jobs 
has  passed.  The  time  for  action  is  now 
at  hand.  The  Federal  Government 
must  not  bide  its  time  waiting  for  an 
economic  recovery.  It  must  take  those 
steps  necessary  to  insure  a  strong  re- 
covery. Any  recovery  that  fails  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  unemployment  is  un- 
acceptable. The  only  recovery  is  one 
that  puts  millions  of  unemployed 
Americans  back  to  work. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  noted  that  "eco- 
nomic laws  are  not  made  by  nature, 
they  are  made  by  human  beings." 
Well,  it  is  about  time  that  we  in  this 
House  began  making  some  laws  to  get 
this  country  out  of  the  terrible  reces- 
sion we  are  in.  It  is  time  to  bring  the 
interest  rates  down  for  the  average 
American  and  to  keep  them  down.  It  is 
time  to  stop  waiting  for  an  economic 
theory  to  work  and,  instead,  do  what 
we  have  done  before,  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Naturally,  any  measure  we  pass  will 
have  to  pass  the  Senate  and  wiU  have 
to  be  signed  by  the  President.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  differences,  but 
we  have  in  the  past  cooperated  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation.  Most  re- 
cently we  cooperated  on  the  highway 
bill.  Before  that  we  worked  together 
to  pass  the  1982  Tax  Equity  Act.  I 
hope  this  cooperation  will  be  repeated 
diu-ing  the  consideration  of  the  vital 
social  security  legislation  that  wiU  be 
reported  without  delay.  I  trust,  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  This 
will  be  difficult  legislation,  but  no  leg- 
islation in  1983  is  more  necessary  th  •:! 
that  social  security  bill. 

Twenty  years  ago  President  Kenne- 
dy observed  that  an  unbalanced  econo- 
my does  not  produce  balanced  budg- 
ets. Well,  that  was  never  more  true 
than  today.  The  projections  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984  have  turned  into 
a  projection  of  staggering  deficits.  As 
unemployment  has  soared,  so  have 
deficits.  For  the  month  of  October  last 
year,  the  deficit  for  that  month  nearly 
equaled  the  deficit  for  the  entire  year 


of  1979.  These  huge  deficits  not  only 
threaten  to  choke  off  a  recovery  but 
also  threaten  to  tie  this  Congress  up  in 
knots.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
happen. 

We  will  have  to  make  some  tough 
decisions.  We  need  to  make  these  deci- 
sions with  the  help  of  realistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  Hard  decisions  will 
follow  hard  numbers.  Whatever  those 
budget  decisions  may  be,  we  need  to 
make  them  and  move  on  to  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  and  the  business  of 
the  Nation. 

Barring  a  national  emergency,  last 
month's  postelection  session  is  the  last 
one  that  I  will  ever  agree  to.  During 
the  constitutional  Convention  the 
Founding  Fathers  referred  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  "the  First 
Branch."  They  did  so  because  it  was 
the  branch  closest  to  the  people.  Elec- 
tions were  scheduled  every  2  years, 
and  every  seat  was  up.  Unlike  the 
President  or  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  only  way  in  which  one  can 
serve  in  this  body,  in  this  great  House, 
is  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  running 
every  2  years.  Certainly  that  is  a 
burden,  but  it  is  a  burden  of  democra- 
cy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Speaker  is 
the  same,  the  House  is  different  than 
the  last  one  was.  Twenty  percent  of 
the  Members  are  freshmen.  As  for  the 
rest  of  us,  the  election  has  brought  us 
closer  to  our  constituents,  and  that  is 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  had  in- 
tended. 

The  new  Members  will  find  out  as 
they  go  along  that  the  Speaker  has  a 
few  prerogatives.  He  has  the  power  of 
scheduling  and  of  recognition,  he  has 
the  power  of  naming  Members  to  spe- 
cial and  select  committees,  and  he  has 
the  right  to  put  the  numbers  on  the 
resolutions.  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
this  year  will  be  ERA,  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 
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As  Members  of  Congress,  we  may 
belong  to  different  political  parties 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  we  do  have 
in  common.  That  is  a  love  for  this 
Nation,  this  great  Republic  and  its 
people. 

I  hope  that  what  we  accomplish 
here  over  the  next  2  years  will  result 
in  the  Nation  developing  a  greater 
sense  of  respect  and  appreciation  for 
this  House  and  the  Government  it  is  a 
part  of.  This  is  certainly  a  worthy 
standard  to  set  for  this  Congress. 

To  all  of  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  given  me  their 
trust  for  the  past  6  years,  again  I  say 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
grateful  heart. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  ask  that  the  dean  of 
the  House,  the  Honorable  Jamie  L. 


Whitten  of  Mississippi,  administer  the 
oath  of  office. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  then  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  of 
Massachusetts. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


Mississippi,     the     Honorable     Trewt 

LOTT. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  According  to  the 
precedent,  the  Chair  will  swear  in  aU 
Members  of  the  House  at  this  time. 

If  the  Members  will  rise,  the  Chair 
will  now  administer  the  oath  of  office. 

The  Members-elect  and  Delegates- 
elect  and  the  Resident  Commissioner- 
elect  rose,  and  the  Speaker  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  are  now  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long). 


MAJORITY  LEADER 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Cauciis,  I  have  been  directed  to  report, 
and  of  course  it  is  my  distinct  pleasure 
to  report  to  the  House  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  have  selected  as  ma- 
jority leader  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp). 


MINORITY  LEADER 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Conference,  I 
am  directed  by  that  conference  to  offi- 
cially notify  the  House  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Michel,  has  been  selected 
by  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  as  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MAJORITY  WHIP 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  honor  and  the  distinct  pleasure  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Foley,  will  act  as  whip  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  the  98th  Congress. 


MINORITY  WHIP 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Conference,  I 
am  directed  by  the  conference  to 
notify  the  House  officiaUy  that  the 
Republican  Members  have  selected  as 
our  minority  whip  the  gentleman  from 


ELECTION    OP    CLERK    OP    THE 

HOUSE.    SERGEANT    AT    ARMS. 

DOORKEEPER,       POSTMASTER. 

AND  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rkb.  1 

Retolved,  That  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie,  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  chosen  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

That  Jack  Russ.  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
be.  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen  Sergeant  at 
Anns  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives; 

That  James  T.  MoUoy,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  be,  and  he  U  hereby,  chosen 
Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives; „ 

That  Robert  V.  Rota,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  be.  and  he  is 
hereby,  chosen  Postmaster  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives;  and 

That  Reverend  James  David  Ford,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  chosen  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  resolution  just  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LoKG),  but  before  offering 
that  substitute,  I  request  that  there  be 
a  division  of  the  question  on  the  reso- 
lution so  that  we  may  have  a  separate 
vote  on  the  Office  of  the  Chaplain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  election  of  the 
Chaplain. 

That  portion  of  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

SUBSTTrUTE  AMENDMEMT  orTKRBD  BY  MR.  KZMP 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  substitute 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Hyde  H.  Murray  of  the 
SUte  of  Maryland,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 

That  Walter  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  SUte  of 
New  Jersey,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives; ,  ^. 

That  Tommy  Lee  Winebrenner,  of  the 
SUte  of  Indiana,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
chosen  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

SC  Tl  tf&t  1 V  CS  * 

That  Ronald  W.  Lasch,  of  the  SUte  of 
New  Jersey,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 


the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lohg). 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  officers 
elected  present  themselves  in  the  well 
of  the  House. 

The  officers-elect  presented  them- 
selves at  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE  OF 
ORGANIZA'nON  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  2)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RBS.  2 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  be  informed 
that  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives has  assembled;  that  Thomas  P. 
O'Nnu..  Jr..  a  ReprcsenUtive  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
elected  Speaker,  and  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie,  a 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
has  been  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives of  trie  Ninety-eighth  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Kemp). 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  3)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  3 
Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  Congress  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  that  he  may  be 
pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  the  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been 
assembled,  and  that  Congress  is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley). 
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:  TTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
resolution  (H.  Res.  4)  and 
mmedlate  consideration, 
read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


H.  Rn.  4 


Reaolved,  thai  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
inform  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  Ho  ise  of  Representatives  has  elect- 
ed Thomas  1  >.  O'Ncnj.,  Jb..  a  Representative 
from  the  C<  mmcMiwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Speaker,  an  I  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie,  a  citizen 
of  the  Comi  aonwealth  of  Virginia.  Clerk  of 
the  House  o  \  Representatives  of  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Coni  ress. 

The  reso  ution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motiofi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 

privileged 
ask  for  its 

The 
lows: 


RUI ES  OF  THE  HOUSE 


WRIGHT 


Cleik 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  5)  and 
Immediate  consideration, 
read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


H.  Res.  5 
rhat  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
including  all  applicable  provisions  of 
con  ;urrent  resolutions  adopted  pur- 
there^  which  constituted  the  Rules 
at  the  end  of  the  Ninety-sev- 
be.  and  they  are  hereby. 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress, 
fallowing   amendments   included 
thereof,  to  wit: 
I,  clause  S(bKl)  is  amended  to 


Howe 
Cong]  ess, 
Ihel 
(if 


I  aspirt 


;  folic  ws: 


vcte 
oi  dered. 


quel  tions. 


Resolved, 
Representafves 
gress. 
law  and 
suant 
of  the 
enth 

adopted  as 
sentatives 
with   the 
therein 

(1)  In  mil 
read  as 

"(bHl)  Ol 
recorded 
nays  are 
under  claus ; 
lowing 
discretion, 
each  such 
place  in  the 
islative  day 
agreeing  to 
Journal,  or 
the  case  of 

"(A)  the 

"(B)  the 

"(C)  the 
question  or 
from  the 

"(D)  the 
ence  report^: 

"(E)  the 
to  suspend 

(2)Inrul(i 
lowing  new 

"6.    He 
manage  an  r 
ceased,  has 
a  successoi 
similar 
declared  bs 
district 
Member 
reason, 
supervisory 
shall  have 


any  legislative  day  whenever  a 
is  ordered  or  the  yeas  and 
or  a  vote  is  objected  to 
4  of  rule  XV  on  any  of  the  fol- 
the  Speaker  may.  in  his 
1  lostpone  further  proceedings  on 
( uestion  to  a  designated  time  or 
legislative  schedule  on  that  leg- 
in  the  case  of  the  question  of 
the  Speaker's  approval  of  the 
within  two  legislative  days,  in 
he  other  questions  listed  herein: 
c  uestion  of  passing  bills; 
I  luestion  of  adopting  resolutions; 
(Question  of  ordering  the  previous 
privileged  resolutions  reported 
C<lmmittee  on  Rules: 

question  of  agreeing  to  confer- 

and 
)uestion  of  agreeing  to  motions 
he  Rules.". 

III.  insert  after  clause  5  the  fol- 
clause: 

ihall    supervise    the    staff    and 
office  of  a  Member  who  is  de- 
resigned,  or  been  expelled  until 
is  elected  and  shall  perform 
duties  in  the  event  that  a  vacancy  is 
the  House  in  any  congressional 
of  the  incapacity  of  the 
representing  such  district  or  other 
Whenever  the  CHerk  is  acting  as  a 
authority  over  such  staff,  he 
authority  to  terminate  employ- 


be<ause 


ees;  and  he  may  appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
such  staff  as  is  required  to  o{>erate  the 
office  until  a  successor  is  elected.  He  shall 
maintain  on  the  House  pasrroll  and  super- 
vise in  the  same  manner  staff  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  800  of  Public  Law  91- 
655  (2  U.S.C.  31b-S)  for  sixty  days  following 
the  death  of  a  former  Speaker.". 

(3)  In  rule  X.  clause  6,  Insert  after  para- 
graph (a)  the  following  new  paragraph  (b) 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
(b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f ),  and  (g)  as  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f). 
(h),  and  (i)  respectively: 

"(b)  Membership  on  standing  committees 
during  the  course  of  a  Congress  shall  be 
contingent  on  continuing  membership  in 
the  party  caucus  or  conference  that  nomi- 
nated Members  for  election  to  such  commit- 
tees. Should  a  Member  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  a  particular  party  caucus  or  con- 
ference, said  Member  shall  automatically 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee to  which  he  was  elected  on  the  basis  of 
nomination  by  that  caucus  or  conference. 
The  chairman  of  the  relevant  party  caucus 
or  conference  shall  notify  the  Speaker 
whenever  a  Member  ceases  to  be  a  member 
of  a  party  caucus  or  conference  and  the 
Speaker  shall  notify  the  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  on  which  said  Member 
serves,  that  accord  with  this  rule,  the  Mem- 
ber's election  to  such  committee  is  auto- 
matically vacated.". 

In  rule  X.  clause  6(e)  as  so  redesignated, 
insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "from  nominations,  submit- 
ted by  the  respective  party  caucus  or  confer- 
ence". 

In  rule  X,  clause  6,  insert  after  paragraph 
(f)  as  so  redesigned  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(g)  Membership  on  select  and  Joint  com- 
mittees during  the  course  of  a  Congress 
shall  be  contingent  on  continuing  member- 
ship in  the  party  caucus  or  conference  the 
Member  was  a  member  of  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  a  select  or  Joint  committee. 
Should  a  Member  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
that  caucus  or  conference,  said  Member 
shall  automatically  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
any  select  or  joint  committee  to  which  he  is 
assigned.  The  chairman  of  the  relevant 
party  caucus  or  conference  shall  notify  the 
Speaker  whenever  a  Member  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  a  party  caucus  or  conference  and 
the  Speaker  shall  notify  the  chairman  of 
each  select  or  Joint  committee  on  which  said 
Member  serves,  that  in  accord  with  this 
rule,  the  Member's  appointment  to  such 
committee  is  automatically  vacated.". 

(4)  In  rule  XI,  clause  2(g)(2),  insert  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"except  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence and  the  subcommittees  therein 
may,  by  the  same  procedure,  vote  to  close 
up  to  five  additional  consecutive  days  of 
hearings".       

(5)  In  rule  XXI.  clause  2  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"2.  (a)  No  appropriation  shall  be  reported 
in  any  general  appropriation  bill  or  shall  be 
in  order  as  an  amendment  thereto,  for  any 
expenditure  not  previously  authorized  by 
law,  except  to  continue  appropriations  for 
public  works  and  objects  which  are  already 
in  progress. 

"(b)  No  provision  changing  existing  law 
shall  be  reported  in  any  general  appropria- 
tion bill  except  germane  provisions  which 
retrench  expenditures  by  the  reduction  of 
amounts   of   money   covered   by   the   bill. 


which  may  include  those  recommended  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  by  direc- 
tion of  any  legislative  committee  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  matter  thereof. 

"(c)  No  amendment  to  a  general  w>pro- 
priation  bill  shall  be  in  order  if  changing  ex- 
isting law.  Except  as  provided  in  pargrmph 
(d).  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order  during 
consideration  of  a  general  appropriation  bill 
proposing  a  limitation  not  specifically  con- 
tained or  authorized  in  existing  law  for  the 
period  of  the  limitation. 

"(d)  After  a  general  appropriation  bill  has 
been  read  for  amendment  and  amendments 
not  precluded  by  paragraphs  (a)  or  (c)  of 
this  clause  have  been  considered,  motions 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
shall  have  precedence  over  motions  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  bill.  If  any  such  motion  is 
rejected,  amendments  proposing  limitations 
not  specifically  contained  or  authorized  in 
existing  law  for  the  period  of  the  limitation 
or  proposing  germane  amendments  which 
retrench  expenditures  by  reduction  of 
amounts  of  money  covered  by  the  bill  may 
be  considered;  but  after  the  vote  on  any 
such  amendment,  the  privileged  motion 
made  in  order  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
renewed.".    

(6)  In  rule  XXI.  clause  5,  insert  "(a)"  after 
"5."  and  insert  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(b)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  carrying  a 
tax  or  tariff  measure  shall  be  reported  by 
any  committee  not  having  jurisdiction  to 
report  tax  and  tariff  measures,  nor  shall  an 
amendment  in  the  House  or  proposed  by 
the  Senate  carrying  a  tax  or  tariff  measure 
be  in  order  during  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  reported  by  a  committee 
not  having  that  jurisdiction.  A  question  of 
order  on  a  tax  or  tariff  measure  in  any  such 
bill,  joint  resolution,  or  amendment  thereto 
may  be  raised  at  any  time.". 

(7)  In  rule  XXII,  clause  5  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"8.  All  resolutions  of  inquiry  addressed  to 
the  heads  of  executive  departments  shall  be 
reported  to  the  House  within  fourteen  legis- 
lative days  after  presentation.". 

(8)  In  rule  XXIII.  clause  1.  insert  "(a)" 
after  "1."  and  insert  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(b)  After  the  House  has  adopted  a  special 
order  of  business  resolution  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  measiu-e  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union, 
the  Speaker  may  at  any  time  within  his  dis- 
cretion, when  no  question  Is  pending  before 
the  House,  declare  the  House  resolved  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
that  measure  without  intervening  motion, 
unless  the  resolution  in  question  provides 
otherwise.". 

(9)  In  rule  XXTV.  clause  1.  insert  after  the 
word  "Journal"  the  phrase  ".  unless  post- 
poned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5(b)(1)  of  rule  I". 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FoLiY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object  other  than  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 


tinguished majority  leader  if  it  is  his 
plan  to  discuss  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  rules  from  the  preceding  Con- 
gress in  some  detaU,  and  if  by  practice 
that  amount  of  discussion  time  will  be 
limited  to  the  tisual  hour  with  a  half 
hour  for  the  minority.  In  which  case  I 
certainly  would  want  to  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  rules  changes  and 
in  opposition  to  the  previous  question 
on  adoption  of  those  rules. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  yes;  it  woiild 
be  my  expectation  briefly  to  describe 
each  of  the  proposed  rules  changes 
under  the  1-hour  limitation  after  first 
having  yielded  for  purposes  of  debate 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  30  minutes  of  that  hour. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
for  purposes  of  debate  only  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Mr. 
Michel,  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  rules  which  are  brought  to  you 
at  the  direction  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  are  nine  in  number.  Eight  of 
the  nine  are  relatively  inconsequential 
insofar  as  any  major  change  is  con- 
cerned. One  of  those  nine  is  somewhat 
more  consequential. 

I  should  announce  at  the  outset  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  fact  that  a  10th 
change  was  considered  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  but  on  this  morning,  due 
to  the  somewhat  controversial  nature 
of  the  proposed  change  and  the  con- 
troversy that  attended  the  proposal, 
the  caucus  authorized  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  omit  that  10th  proposal 
from  the  package  of  changes  which  we 
bring  to  the  House  today.  That  10th 
proposal  which  was  omitted  was  the 
one  which  would  have  required  that 
two-thirds    of    the    Members    should 
have  the  requisite  signatures  on  a  dis- 
charge petition  in  order  to  discharge  a 
constitutional   amendment   from   the 
committee  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  very  briefly 
enumerate  the  changes  that  would  be 
made  from  the  existing  rules  and  then 
I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel)  for  such  debate  as 
he  might  wish  to  direct  to  any  or  aU  of 
them. 
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The  first  change  that  we  propose 
would  simply  enable  the  Speaker  to 
postpone  a  rollcall  vote  on  approving 
the  Journal  to  a  later  time  on  the 
same  legislative  day. 

The  purpose  of  this,  obviously, 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  beginning  of 
legislative    business    without    imdue 

delay.  , . 

The  second  proposed  change  would 
direct  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
manage  the  office  of  a  Member  when 
that  office  becomes  vacant  due  to 
death,  resignation,  expulsion,  or  other 
declaration  of  a  vacancy  by  the  House, 
or  to  appoint  and  terminate  staff  to 
operate  the  office  until  his  successor  is 

It  also  directs  the  Clerk  to  continue 
the  staff  fimctlons  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  former  Speaker  for  60  days. 
The  third  change  we  propose  merely 
clarifies  the  fact  which  exists  today  in 
practice  that  membership  on  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  contingent  on 
membership  in  a  party  caucus  or  the 
party  conference.  In  other  words,  so 
long  as  a  Member  seeks  or  expects  to 
hold  one  of  those  positions  reserved 
for     a     Democratic     majority,     that 
Member  should  fully  expect  to  be  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus;  so  long  as  a  Member  ex- 
pects to  hold  a  seat  reserved  for  the 
Republican      minority,      then      that 
Member  should  indeed  expect  to  be  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Re- 
publican conference. 

A  fourth  change  would  apply  only  to 
the  Conunittees  on  Appropriations, 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Present  House  rules  allow  all  com- 
mittees, when  voting  in  open  session 
with  a  quorum  present,  to  close  a 
hearing  for  purposes  of  security  on 
that  particular  day  and  on  1  additional 
day  only.  This  fourth  proposed  change 
in  the  rules  would  extend  that  time 
for  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Services  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
and  their  subcommittees  to  5  addition- 
al days,  for  a  total  of  not  to  exceed  6 
days,  when  voting  with  a  quonmi 
present  in  open  session. 

Now,  we  propose  a  fifth  change  to 
the  rules,  which  I  expect  will  attract 
some  debate  and  some  serious  consid- 
eration. This  applies  to  amendments 
offered  to  general  appropriations  bills. 
Very  briefly,  what  we  would  propose 
Is  simply  this:  that  before  any  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  limitation  to 
an  appropriation  bill,  other  than  those 
provisions  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  might  be  considered 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  the  commit- 
tee first  would  continue  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  reading  of 
the  bill  and  the  offering  of  all  amend- 
ments which  relate  to  sums  of  money, 
either  to  raise  or  to  lower  or  to  add  or 
to  delete  sums  of  money  to  be  appro- 


priated, that  being  primarily  the  fun- 
damental business  of  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 
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Under  the  proposed  rule,  after  all 
such  amendments  have  been  consid- 
ered, those  relating  to  dollar  amounts, 
it  would  be  in  order  for  the  manager 
of  the  biU  to  move  that  the  committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  whole  House  with  such  amend- 
ments already  adopted. 

Now.  tbe  manager  of  the  bill  is  not 
mandated  to  do  so.  If  in  his  or  her 
Judgment  it  seems  likely  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  want  to  consider 
legislative  language  in  the  nature  of 
limitations,  then  it  would  be  perfectly 
discretionary  on  his  or  her  part  to  not 
offer  the  preferential  motion  in  order 
to    permit    the    continuance    of    the 
debate  and  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments of  that  type;  however,  it  it  ap- 
peared likely  to  the  manager  of  the 
bUl  or  to  such  other  Member  as  might 
be  appropriately  recognized  that  the 
Members  did  not  wish  interminably  to 
be  harassed  or  further  bothered  by 
the  necessity  for  voting  on  legislative 
language  coming  under  the  guise  of  a 
limitation,  then  he  or  she  might  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise  and 
report.  This  would  allow  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  voting  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  desired  to  consider  any  fur- 
ther limitation  amendments  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill.  If  they  voted  down 
the  motion  that  the  committee  should 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  whole  House,  amendments  might 
be   offered.   After   the   offering   and 
voting  upon  of  each  such  amendment. 
It  would  be  in  order  again  at  the 
option  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
another  Member  to  offer  the  motion 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise  and 
report.  Once  again,  the  manager  of 
the  bill  would  be  under  no  obligation 
to  offer  any  such  motion,  but  might  do 
so  as  a  means  of  concluding  action 
upon   the   blU   and   saving   Members 
from    the    time-constmiing    consider- 
ation of  repetitious  amendments. 

Now,  that  is  what  it  does.  I  suspect 
that  It  will  be  debated  at  some  consid- 
erable length  and  so  I  will  not  belabor 
it  further  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  particular 

point?  .   ^    J     T    J 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  mdeed;  I  do 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  I  understand  it 
then,  we  are  not  eliminating  the  long- 
standing rule  which  permits  limite- 
tions  on  appropriations  bills,  but  are 
simply  setting  up  a  procedure  whereby 
they  can  be  terminated  If  they  do  not 
originate  in  the  committee. 

Now.  there  is  no  reason  why  this  has 
not  given,  therefore,  substantial  power 
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No.  It  does  not  con- 
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brought  under  consideration  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  would 
simply  obviate  the  need  at  each  Junc- 
ture for  the  Whole  House  to  vote, 
which  now  is  largely  a  perfunctory 
matter  in  any  event,  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
House. 

Then  finally,  the  ninth  and  last  pro- 
posed change  would  t>e  simply  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  accompany  the 
first  of  the  rules  changes  which  I  enu- 
merated relating  to  the  postponement 
of  a  rollcall  vote  on  approval  of  the 
Journal.  The  proposal  would  amend 
the  order  of  business  stated  in  rule 
XXIV  to  incorporate  the  Speaker's 
power  of  postponement  to  a  later  time 
in  the  legislative  day. 

So  there  you  have  it.  These  are  the 
nine  proposed  changes  which  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  recommends  to  the 
House  for  incorporation  in  the  rules 
for  the  98th  Congress.  Aside  from 
these  rather  modest  changes  and  the 
one  change  of  some  consequence  relat- 
ing to  appropriations  bills,  we  would 
recommend  that  the  rules  of  the  97th 
Congress  shall  be  verbatim  to  the 
rules  of  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  of  course,  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  This  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence,  the  rider  on  appro- 
priation bill.  So  that  I  may  understand 
it.  we  now  have  a  rule  which  permits 
an  amendment  which  would,  simply 
stated,  say  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  may  be  used  for 
such  and  such  a  purpose.  As  I  under- 
stand the  change  which  is  being  pro- 
posed here,  for  example.  If  say  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommended 
$10,000,  Just  for  an  example,  for  the 
CIA,  an  amendment  could  not  be  of- 
fered which  would  say  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein  can  be 
used  for  the  CIA:  but  an  amendment 
could  be  offered  which  would  say  that 
the  amount  appropriated  hereunder 
can  be  reduced  or  shall  be  reduced 
from  $10,000  to  say  $10. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Or  an  amendment  would  be  in 
order  simply  to  strike  out  the  total  ap- 
propriation. That  amendment  would 
be  in  order  because  an  amendment  re- 
ducing, raising,  substituting,  or  intro- 
ducing a  new  authorized  appropriation 
would  be  In  order  as  a  dollar  amoujit 
amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Speieiker,  to  have  that  expla- 
nation with  reference  to  a  dollar 
amount  amendment.  In  other  words, 
what  if  the  amendment  offered  said, 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  may  be  used  for  this  same  pur- 


pose" then,  as  I  understand  it.  at  that 
point  the  committee  would  rise? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  no,  that  would 
be  a  limitation.  If  legislative  language 
is  employed  so  as  to  limit  the  purposes 
for  which  moneys  appropriated  might 
be  used,  so  long  as  those  purposes 
were  duly  authorized  and  lawful  pur- 
poses, then  I  think  that  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  limitation  upon  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  this 
rule  which  would  prohibit  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  let  us  say,  or .  any 
other  Member,  from  simply  striking 
the  whole  amount  that  is  appropriated 
for  the  CIA  or  for  any  other  agency 
listed  in  that  particular  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  So,  the  limiting  amend- 
ment would  apply  only  if  the  subject  is 
mentioned.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

tSx.  WRIOHT.  I.  of  course,  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  is:  Does  the  majority  party 
contemplate  that  in  order  to  present 
an  amendment  to  an  appropriations 
bill  during  the  98th  Congress  in  the 
regular  proceeding  on  the  biU,  that  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  doing 
that,  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as  a 
part  of  the  rule,  for  instance,  would 
grant  a  waiver  to  this  proposed  specif- 
ic change  in  our  rules  which  requires 
in  effect  the  presentation  of  an 
amendment  only  at  the  end  of  the 
reading  of  the  bill  so  that  the  matter 
could  be  deflected  by  the  Committee 
rising? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  rule,  if  adopted,  as  I  trust  and 
expect  that  it  will  be.  which  would 
prohibit  the  Committee  on  Rules 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  And  the  ma- 
jority party? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Which  would  prohib- 
it the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
adopting  or  from  offering  to  the 
House,  or  prohibit  the  House  from 
adopting  a  rule  which,  for  example, 
would  enumerate  a  certain  amend- 
ment which  expressly  would  be  made 
in  order  at  a  given  point  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

This  is  done  with  some  frequency  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and,  there- 
fore, occasions,  as  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  fully  aware,  amendments 
which  otherwise  under  the  rules  would 
not  be  germane  or  would  not  be  in 
order  or  expressly  made  in  order  by 
the  rule  which  is  presented  to  the 
House  and  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Then,  if  I  may 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  further,  if 
this  rule  is  adopted  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion in  the  House  where  the  majority 
party  then  could,  by  controlling  the 
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Committee  on  Rules,  put  out  a  ruleVian  from  Texas  that  he  has  con- 
that   could   waive   this   provision   to    rtlmed  22  minutes. 
mSe  So?der  some  amendment  to  an     Tl^-    WRIGHT.   In   that   ««e  JJr 
appropriation  bill  desired  by  the  ma-    Speaker,  with  thanks  for  that  timely 

• -■-  reminder,  I  want  to  withold  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  until  after  the  minori- 
ty has  consumed  such  time  as  it  may 
desire 


jority  but  since  we  in  the  minority  do 
not  have  the  votes  to  modify  a  rule 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  mi- 
nority would  be  precluded  from 
making  that  kind  of  request,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing, there  would  be  no  change  that  I 
•could  discern  from  the  present  situa- 
tion or  the  situation  that  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial.  When  you 
have  the  votes,  obviously  you  have  a 
better  chance  to  get  your  proposition 
favorably  considered.  I  mean,  this  is 
axiomatic. 

Now,  that  is  the  case  presently.  If 
the  gentleman  has  the  votes  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  make  in  order 
a  certain  proposition,  then  he  can  do 
so,  and  if  he  does  not.  he  would  have 
to  try  to  do  so  on  the  House  floor. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  prohibit 
the     gentleman     from     offering     an 
amendment  to  the  rule  on  the  House 
if,  first,  he  were  successful  in  defeat- 
ing the  previous  question  on  the  rule. 
That  does  not  change,  and  nothing 
changes  except  the  presumption  that 
Members  must,  perforce,  be  required 
to  vote  on  and  to  hear  debate  upon 
every    limitation     which     might    be 
dreamed  up  in  the  fertile  mind  of  any 
Member,    and    offered,    the    change 
which  we  propose  to  still  allow  that 
Member  to  scheme  up  whatever  limi- 
tation he  might  desire  and  under  the 
5  minute  rule  to  move  to  strike  the 
last  word,  thus  gaining  5  minutes  in 
which  to  describe  what  he  proposes  to 
do  and  thus  appealing,  under  that  de- 
scription,  to   his   colleagues   to   vote 
down  any  motion  that  the  Committee 
should  now  rise  until  such  time  as  his 
preferred     amendment    might    have 
been  considered. 

I  suspect  that  that  will  occur.  I 
think  Members  on  both  sides  will  do 
that.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  really  is  not  anything  parti- 
san about  this.  I  made  a  study  of  the 
number  of  so-called  limitation  riders 
offered  by  minority  and  majority 
Members  over  the  years,  and  I  should 
think  that  one  party  is  Just  about  as 
culpable  as  the  other. 

During  the  1960's,  for  example,  from 
1963  up  until  1968  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson,  80  percent  of  the 
legislative  riders  were  offered  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party.  However, 
from  1969  until  1976,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford,  60  percent  were  offered  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party.  Then  they 
have  varied  from  the  years  since  that 

time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Would  my  col- 
league yield  further? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  interrupts  to  advise  the  gentle- 
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personality  of  an  institution  that  for 
almost  200  years  has  stood  as  a  sjrmbol 
of  freedom,  open  deliberation,  and 
true  representative  democracy  world- 
wide. 

This  was  once  the  House  of  the  body 
politic.  It  is  becoming  a  House  of  polit- 
ical bodies  who  have  no  purpose  other 


The  SPEAKER  fcroteflkpore.  The    than  the  service  of  the  master 


Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinols  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  may  I  congratu- 
late the  majority  on  their  proposed 
rviles  changes,  at  least  the  deletion  of 
the  one  proposed  rule  requiring  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  to  sign  a  dis- 
charge petition  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  That  is  at  least  some 
progress,  and  I  think  that  the  kind  of 
opposition  that  the  minority  has 
raised  over  the  last  several  weeks  is  re- 
sponsible for  your  withdrawing  that 
rules  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  read  to  you 
the  first  rule  adopted  by  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  M1789. 
It  said: 

The  Speaker  shall  take  the  chair  on  every 
legislative  day  precisely  at  the  hour  to 
which  the  House  shall  have  adjourned  at 
the  last  sitting  and  immediately  call  the 
members  to  order.  On  the  appearance  of  a 
quorum,  the  Speaker,  having  examined  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  .  .  .  shall  an- 
nounce to  the  House  his  approval. 

Since  the  adoption  of  that  rule  in 
1789,  until  just  a  few  years  ago,  this 
House  started  its  legislative  day  with  a 
quorum  present,  with  the  membership 
on  the  floor  as  a  body  of  legislators 
ready  to  do  business  or  to  do  battle. 

AU  of  this  has  changed.  Today,  we 
not  only  do  not  call  the  Members  to 
the  floor  to  do  what  they  were  sent 
here  to  do,  we  actually  discourage 
them  from  being  here. 

Instead,  Members  are  encouraged  to 
stay  away,  to  turn  their  attention  else- 
where while,  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
duct the  business  of  this  institution, 
performing  those  tasks  that  were  once 
the  hallmark  of  the  legislative  process 
and  the  responsibility  of  all  of  the 
Members. 

This  exereise  in  expediency  Is  being 
disguised  as  administrative  or  manage- 
rial reform.  It  is  not  that.  The  rules 
changes  Ijefore  us,  from  the  approval 
of  the  Journal  to  the  riders  on  appro- 
priations are  all  aimed  at  relieving  the 
Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  of 
their  basic  responsibilities  as  legisla- 
tors, so  that  you  will  have  to  endure 
less  dissent,  less  debate,  less  delibera- 
tion, and  less  legislating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  converting  this 
body  of  Represenatives  into  robots,  in 
a  glass-covered  dome,  who  come  only 
when  they  are  caUed,  speak  only  when 
they  are  told,  and  cast  their  votes  only 
when  it  is  unavoidable. 

It  is  more  than  tradition  we  are  dis- 
carding. It  is  the  fabric,  character,  and 


The  public  does  not  understand  the 
symbolic  and  practical  importance  of 
approving  the  Journal,   no  more  so 
than  they  understand  why  the  mes- 
senger from  the  Senate  has  to  tramp 
down  the  center  aisle  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage from  the  other  body  in  this  day 
of  modem  communication.  They  prob- 
ably do  not  fully  comprehend  the  seri- 
ous and  profound  ramifications  of  pro- 
hibiting riders  on  appropriations.  But 
we  do.  We  know  what  it  means  to  us, 
to  this  institution,  and  to  this  Nation. 
The  new  Members  among  us  will 
soon  learn  what  it  all  means,  when  a 
piece  of  legislation  Important  to  them 
is   enacted   without   their   hearing   a 
word  of  debate  or  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  debate.  They  will  know  when 
the  one  chance  they  have  to  oversee 
the  spending  of  public  funds  or  redi- 
rect or  limit  an  appropriation  is  denied 
to  them.  They  will  know  when  they  go 
back  home  and  try  to  explain  why  a 
U.S.   Representative  can  do  nothing 
about  the  flow  of  events  in  a  body  that 
is  supposed  to  represent  everyone. 

This  further  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  is  a  travesty, 
and  I  doubt  that  it  will  stop  here. 

It  will  continue  imtil  all  of  our 
rights,  all  of  our  responsibilities,  all  of 
our  prerogatives  are  gone,  wiped  away 
by  the  hand  of  authoritarian  govern- 
ment. 

Unless,  of  course,  the  majority  in 
this  House  works  its  will  here  and 
now.  We  will  find  out  now  what  the 
history,  the  tradition,  the  purpose  and 
the  politics  of  this  institution  mean  to 
the  Members.  I  hope  we  live  up  to  the 
dreams  smd  aspirations  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  and  all  those  who  served 
so  courageously  in  this  body.  I  hope 
we  do  not  disappoint  them.  But  I  fear 
that  with  what  you  have  started  here, 

we  will. 

I  will  include  at  this  point  the  pro- 
posed language  of  our  substitute  and  a 
summary  of  the  proposals  as  well  as 
other  pertinent  material: 
H.  Res.  5— Ah  AMEHDMBirr  »  the  Nature  of 
A  SuBSTrnm  Ofteiied  by  Mr.  Michel 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress, 
including  all  applicable  provisions  of  law 
and  concurrent  resolutions  adopted  pursu- 
ant thereto  which  constituted  the  Rules  of 
the  House  at  the  end  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  adopted 
as  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  with 
the  following  amendments  included  therein 
as  part  thereof,  to  wit: 
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ater  than  March  1  in  the  first 
Congress  each  standing  commit- 
shall.  in  a  meeting  which  is 
public  and   with   a   quorum 
and  submit  to  the  Committee 
Operations    its   oversight 
Congress.  In  developing  such 
mmittee  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
f^asible— 
with  other  committees  of  the 
have   jurisdiction   over   the 
laws,  programs,  or  agencies 
juifsdiction  with  the  objective  of 
such  laws,  programs,  or  agen- 
in  the  same  Congress  and 
naximum  coordination  and  co- 
such  committees  in  the 
reviews;  and  such  plans 
Hi  explanation  of  what  steps 
will  be  taken  to  assure  such 
knd  cooperation; 
priority  consideration  to  includ- 
the  review  of  those  laws,  pro- 
agencies  operating  under  perma- 
luthority  or  permanent  statu- 
and 

view  toward  insuring  that  all 
Ikws,    programs,    or    agencies 
jui  isdiction  are  subject  to  review 
!very  ten  years. 

than  March  15  in  the  first 

Congress,   after  consiiltation 

the  majority  leader,  and 

leader,  the  Committee  on  CK>v- 

Opirations   shall    report   to   the 

Oversight  plans  submitted  by 

together  with  any  recom- 

uhich  it,  or  the  House  leader- 

Mferred  to  above,  may  make  to 

i|iost  effective  coordination  of 

otherwise  achieve  the  objec- 

dause.". 


(b)  In  Rule  X,  clause  2  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  The  Speaker,  with  the  approval  of 
the  House,  may  appoint  special  ad  hoc  over- 
sight committees  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing specific  matters  with  the  Jurisdiction  of 
two  or  more  standing  committees  of  the 
House  and  from  the  membership  of  such 
committees.". 

(c)  In  Rule  XI.  clause  1(d)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'•(d)(1)  Each  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  committee  under  this  rule  and 
Rule  X  during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  such  year. 

••(2)  Such  report  shall  include  separate 
sections  summarizing  the  legislative  and 
oversight  activities  of  that  committee 
during  that  Congress. 

'•(3)  The  oversight  section  of  such  report 
shall  include  a  summary  of  the  oversight 
plans  submitted  by  that  committee  pursu- 
ant to  clause  2(c)  of  Rule  X.  a  summary  of 
the  actions  taken  and  recommendations 
made  with  respect  to  each  such  plan,  and  a 
siunmary  of  any  additional  oversight  activ- 
ities undertaken  by  that  committee,  and  any 
recommendations  made  or  actions  taken 
thereon.". 

(4)  In  Rule  X.  clause  5(c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'•(c)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  matter,  the  Speaker 
shall  initially  refer  the  matter  to  one  com- 
mittee which  he  shall  designate  as  the  com- 
mittee of  principal  Jurisdiction;  but  he  may 
also  refer  the  matter  to  one  or  more  addi- 
tional committees,  for  consideration  in  se- 
quence (subject  to  appropriate  time  limita- 
tions), either  on  its  initial  referral  or  after 
the  matter  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  principal  Jurisdiction;  or  refer  por- 
tions of  the  matter  to  one  or  more  addition- 
al committees  (reflecting  different  subjects 
and  Jurisdictions)  for  the  exclusive  consider- 
ation of  such  portion  or  portions;  or  refer 
the  matter  to  a  special  or  ad  hoc  committee 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  House,  from  the  members  of  the 
committees  having  legislative  jurisdiction, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  considering  that 
matter  and  reporting  to  the  House  thereon; 
or  make  such  other  provision  as  may  be  con- 
sidered appropriate.". 

(5)(a)  In  Rule  X,  clause  6(aKl>  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)(1)  The  standing  committees  specified 
in  clause  1  shall  be  elected  by  the  House  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  from 
nominations  submitted  by  the  respective 
party  caucuses,  not  later  than  five  legisla- 
tive days  after  the  convening  of  such  Con- 
gress.". 

(b)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  1(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(3)  Each  committee  shall  hold  its  organi- 
zational meeting  not  later  than  eight  legis- 
lative days  after  the  commencement  of  a 
Congress.". 

(6Ka)  In  Rule  X,  clause  6(a)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  The  membership  of  each  committee 
(and  of  each  subcommittee,  task  force  or 
subunit  thereof),  shall  reflect  the  ratio  of 
majority  to  minority  party  members  of  the 
House  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress. 
This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, which  shall  be  constituted  as  provided 
for  In  subparagraph  (2).". 

(b)  In  Rule  X,  clause  6(e)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"The  memberahip  of  each  such  select  com- 
mittee (and  of  each  subcommittee,  task 
force,  or  subunit  thereof),  and  of  each  con- 
ference committee,  shall  reflect  the  ratio  of 
majority  to  minority  party  Members  of  the 
House  at  the  time  of  its  appointment.". 

(7)  In  Rule  X.  clause  6(c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (except  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget)  that  has  more  than 
twenty  members,  shall  establish  at  least 
four  subcommittees;  but  in  no  event  shall 
any  standing  committee  (except  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations)  establish  more 
than  six  subcommittees. 

•'(2)  No  Member  may  serve  at  any  one 
time  as  a  member  of  more  than  four  sub- 
committees of  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
the  term  'subcommittee'  includes  any  panel, 
task  force,  special  subcommittee,  or  any 
subunit  of  a  standing  committee  which  is  es- 
tablished for  a  period  of  longer  than  six 
months.". 

(8)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  2(f)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(f)  No  vote  by  any  member  of  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  with  respect  to  any 
measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy.". 

(9)  In  Rule  XI.  clause  2(gK2).  insert 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  and  the  subcommit- 
tees therein  may,  by  the  same  procedure, 
vote  to  close  up  to  five  additional  consecni- 
tive  days  of  hearings.". 

(10)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  2(hK2)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  busi- 
ness, including  the  markup  of  legislation.". 

(11)  In  Rule  XI,  clause  5  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  paragraph  (a)  and 
redesignating  existing  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly: 

"(a)(1)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
House  to  consider  any  primary  expense  res- 
olution until  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  reported  and  the  House 
has  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  an 
overall  ceiling  for  committee  staff  personnel 
for  that  year. 

"(2)  In  developing  any  primary  expense 
resolution  for  House  committees,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  shall  speci- 
fy in  the  resolution  the  number  of  staff  po- 
sitions authorized  by  the  resolution.  The 
committee  shall  indicate  in  the  report  on 
any  such  primary  expense  resolution  that 
the  number  of  staff  positions  authorized  by 
such  resolution  is  in  conformity  with  the 
overall  ceiling  on  such  positions  established 
by  the  House. 

••(3)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  number  of 
additional  staff  positions  authorized  by  all 
such  primary  expense  resolutions,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  staff  positions 
authorized  by  clause  6  of  this  rule  (provid- 
ing for  professional  and  clerical  staff), 
exceed  the  ceiling  established  by  the  House 
for  that  year. 

"(4)  In  allocating  staff  positions  pursuant 
to  the  overall  ceiling  established  by  the 
House,  the  committee  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  past  and  anticipated  legislative 
and  oversight  activities  of  each  committee, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  allocation  of 
majority  to  minority  staff  positions  reflects 


the  ratio  of  majority   to  minority   party 
members  in  the  House." 

•'(5)  In  any  supplement  expense  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  shall  specify  the 
number  of  additional  staff  positions,  if  any. 
authorized  by  such  resolution,  and  shall  in- 
dicate in  the  report  on  any  such  resolution 
whether  the  additional  staff  positions  are  in 
conformity  with  or  exceed  the  overall  ceU- 
ing  esUblished  by  the  House. 

••(6)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  consider  any  supplemental  expense  reso- 
lution authorizing  additional  staff  positions 
in  excess  of  the  overall  ceiling  established 
by  the  House  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  voting,  a  quorum  being 

present.".  

(12)  In  Rule  XXI,  clause  5,  insert  "(a) 
after  "5."  and  insert  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•'(b)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  carrying  a 
tax  or  tariff  measure  shall  be  reported  by 
any  committee  not  having  Jurisdiction  to 
report  tax  and  tariff  measures,  nor  shall  an 
amendment  in  the  House  or  proposed  by 
the  Senate  carrying  a  tax  or  tariff  measure 
be  in  order  during  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
or  joint  resolution  reported  by  a  committee 
not  having  that  jurisdiction.  A  question  of 
order  on  a  Ux  or  tariff  measure  in  any  such 
bill,  joint  resolution,  or  amendment  thereto 
may  be  raised  at  any  time.". 

(13)  In  Rule  XXII,  clause  5  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•5.  All  resolutions  of  inquiry  addressed  to 
the  heads  of  executive  departments  shall  be 
reported  to  the  House  within  fourteen  legis- 
lative days  after  presentation.". 

Brief  Sumjcaby  or  the  Repubucah 
Substitute  for  H.  Res.  5 
(Assuming   the   constitutlonsJ   amendment 
discharge  rule  has  already  been  dropped 
from  the  resolution) 

The  Republican  substitute  would  delete 
the  following  four  rules  changes  proposed 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus: 

(1)  Permitting  postponement  of  the  vote 
on  the  Journal; 

(2)  Permitting  removal  of  member  from 
committee  when  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
caucus  or  conference,  without  House  action; 

(3)  Requiring  rejection  of  motion  to  rise 
to  permit  limitation  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered to  appropriations  bills; 

(4)  Permitting  Speaker  to  declare  House  is 
in  Committee  of  Whole  on  a  bill  without 
House  action. 

The  Republican  substitute  would  retain 
the  following  four  rules  changes  proposed 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus: 

(1)  Permitting  Clerk  to  supervise  offices  of 
Members  deceased,  retired,  or  expelled; 

(2)  Permitting  extended  days  of  closed 
hearings  for  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
Armed  Services,  and  Intelligence; 

(3)  Prohibiting  consideration  of  tax  and 
tariff  bills  reported  from  non-tax  commlt- 

(4)  Permitting  committees  7  additional 
days  for  committees  to  consider  resolutions 

of  inquiry.  ^  ..»  * 

In  addition  the  Republican  substitute 
would  add  the  following  nine  amendmente 
to  the  rules: 

(1)  Require  TV  coverage  of  House  Cham- 
ber while  Members  are  voting; 

(2)  Require  committee  approval  of  over- 
sight plans,  appointment  of  ad  hoc  over- 
sight committees,  and  reference  in  final 
oversight  reports  to  original  plans; 

(3)  Abolish  joint  referral  of  bUls.  while  re- 
taining sequential  and  split  referrals  to  com- 
mittees; 


(4)  Require  early  election  and  organiza- 
tion of  committees  in  a  new  Congress; 

(5)  Require  party  ratios  on  committees  to 
reflect  that  of  House  (with  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  now  biparti- 
san, only  exception): 

(6)  Limit  all  committees,  except  Appro- 
priations, to  no  more  than  six  subcommit- 
tees, and  aU  Members  to  no  more  than  four 
subcommittee  usignmenta; 

(7)  Ban  all  proxy  voting  in  committees; 

(8)  Require  majority  quonuns  in  commit- 
tees for  transacting  all  business; 

(9)  Require  House  to  adopt  overall  com- 
mittee staff  ceiling  each  year  before  consid- 
ering funding  resolutions  for  individual 
committees. 

Office  of  the  RKFtJBUCAii  iMom^ 

U.S.  House  op  RcPBESKirrATivES, 
WaihingUm,  D.C.,  December  16. 1982. 

Dear  Refublicam  Colleague:  This  morn- 
ing the  House  Republican  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  concerning  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  rules  proposed  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus. 

In  addition,  I  informed  the  Conference 
that  the  Leadership  is  exploring  the  forpia- 
tion  of  a  task  force  to  deal  with  the  rules 
changes,  develop  a  strategy  for  combatting 
them  and  producing  alternative  proposals 
for  presentation  next  month. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution  we 
adopted  today,  along  with  a  summary  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  rules  amendments  and 
those  amendments  we  would  like  to  see  em- 
bodied in  a  Republican  alternative  package. 

We  intend  to  make  a  fight  of  the  rules 
changes  between  now  and  the  time  they  are 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  internal  conflict,  but  an  issue  that 
has  far-reaching  implications,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  public's  access  to  the  legisla- 
tion process  and  their  ability  to  influence  it 
through  their  elected  represenUtives. 

I  urge  you  to  call  attention  to  the  rules 
issue  when  you  are  home  over  the  holidays 
and  be  prepared  to  wage  an  all  out  effort  to 
defeat  the  Democratic  leadership  proposals 
in  January. 

Sincerely.  

Robert  H.  Michel, 
Republican  Leader. 


Repubucah    Cohperehce    Resolutioh    oh 
Proposed  Rules  Chahoes  ih  the  House  of 
Represehtattves,  December  16, 1982 
Whereas,  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  are   intended   to  provide  the 
framework  for  open  and  free  debate  in  the 
House  and  the  mechanism  for  a  truly  demo- 
cratic lawmaking  process;  and 

Whereas,  those  rules  are  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  righte  of  duly  elected  represenU- 
tives to  affect  the  legislative  process  and 
mold  national  policy;  and 

Whereas,  the  Democratic  Caucus  has  pro- 
posed restrictive,  undemocratic  and  repres- 
sive rules  changes  for  the  98th  Congress 
which  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual Members  to  work  their  wlU  In  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  rules  threaten  the 
abUity  of  the  Members  to  exercise  oversight 
of  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  through 
the  appropriation  process,  deny  a  majority 
of  the  memberahip  the  opportunity  to 
debate  and  vote  on  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  and  repudiate  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  Members  be 
present  during  House  proceedings  for  the 
conduct  of  public  business;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  rules  further  con- 
centrate power  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker 


and  a  select  few  in  the  House  to  the  extent 
that  legislative  decisions  can  be  made  arbi- 
trarily and  autocraticaUy  by  a  select  few; 
Therefore  be  it 

Raolved,  That  the  House  Republican 
Conference  does  hereby  oppose  the  amend- 
ments to  the  House  Rules  as  proposed  by 
the  Dem(x:ratic  Caucus  and  considers  them 
a  form  of  political  expediency  at  the  ex- 
peoae  of  our  democratic  system:  and  be  It 
further 

Retolved,    That    the    House    RepubUcan 
Conference  pledges  Itself  to  an  unending 
struggle  in  the  House  and  the  country  to 
uphold  the  righU  of  individual  Members  to 
fully  debate  and  vote  on  limiting  spending 
through  appropriations  amendmenU,  and  to 
.fully   debate    and   vote   on   constitutional 
issues  facing  the  nation,  and  to  retain  the 
two-centuries-old  tradition  of  ensuring  that 
a  quonmi  is  present  when  the  business  of 
^the  House  is  conducted;  and  be  it  further 
J   Reaolved,    That    the    House    Republican 
fConference  does  hereby  call  upon  the  fuU 
House  to  reject  the  rules  changes  and  enact 
reforms  that  wiU  address  the  seriously  de- 
biUUting   procedures   and   structural   defi- 
ciencies in  the  House  which  have  done  so 
much  damage  to  the  efficient  and  effective 
operation  of  our  national  legislature. 

1 

Brief  Summary  of  Suooested  Republicah 

Amshdmsrts  to  House  Rules— 98th  Coh- 

GRESS 

(1)  Multiple  Referral  of  Legislation— The 
joint  referral  of  bills  would  be  abolished  in 
favor  of  designating  a  principal  committee 
of  Jurisdiction  for  each  bill  introduced,  but 
the  Speaker  would  retain  discretionary  au- 
thority for  sequential  and  split  referral  of 
bills.  _     , 

(2)  Subcommittee  Limits— Rule  X.  clause 
6(c)  would  be  amended  to  limit  each  com- 
mittee (except  Appropriations)  to  no  more 
than  six  subcommittees,  and  to  limit  Mem- 
bers to  no  more  than  four  subcommittee  as- 
signments in  the  House. 

(3)  Staff  CeUing— Rule  XI.  clause  5  would 
be  amended  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph 
(a)  to  prohibit  the  consideration  of  any  pri- 
mary expense  resolution  for  a  committee 
until  the  House  had  adopted  a  resolution  to 
be  reported  from  the  House  Administration 
Committee  esUblishing  an  overall  commit- 
tee staff  ceiling  for  that  year.  Primary  ex- 
pense resolutions  would  include  an  alloca- 
tion for  staff  consistent  with  the  overall 
ceiling  esUblished.  and  the  total  number  of 
sUtutory  and  investigative  staff  shall  not 
exceed  the  overall  ceiling.  The  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  would  take  Into  ac- 
count a  committee's  past  and  anticipated 
legislative  and  oversight  activities  In  allocat- 
ing investigative  staff  positions  to  each  com- 
mittee. Any  supplemental  expense  resolu- 
tions must  indicate  whether  additional  staff 
positions  are  being  authorized,  and,  if  such 
positions  exceed  the  overall  ceiling  esUb- 
lished. a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  would 
be  required  to  consider  any  such  resolution. 

(4)  House  Broadcasting— Rule  I.  clause 
9(bKl)  would  be  amended  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  present  broadcast  rule  that 
the  'complete  and  unedited"  broadcast  cov- 
erage of  House  proceedings  be  provided  to 
the  media  by  requiring  that  the  audio  and 
visual  coverage  of  the  House  Chamber  be 
presented  while  Members  are  voting,  includ- 
ing a  visual  presenUtlon  of  the  running 
vote  tally. 

(5)  Party  Ratios  on  Committees— Rule  X. 
clause  6(a)  woiild  be  amended  to  require 
that  the  party  ratios  on  committees  reflect 
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that  of  the  Ho  iue  except  for  the  Conunittee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  (biparti- 
san) and  Rulet  (two-thirds  majority). 

(S)  Commit  ee  Elections  and  Organiza- 
tlon»-Rule  31.  clause  6(a)(1)  would  be 
amended  to  re  ]ulre  that  the  House  elect  iU 
committees  ndt  later  than  five  legislative 
days  after  the  convening  of  a  Congress.  And 
Rule  XI.  clau  e  1(a)  would  be  amended  to 
require  comm  ttees  to  hold  their  organiza- 
tional meeting  s  not  later  than  eight  legisla- 
tive days  afte-  the  convening  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

(7)  Proxy  >  oting  Ban— Rule  XI.  clause 
3(f)  would  be  unended  to  abolish  all  proxy 
voting  on  comi  nittees  and  subcommittees. 

(8)  Majorit:  Quorum— Rule  XI,  clause 
2(hK2)  would  3e  amended  require  a  majori- 
ty quorum  on  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees for  the  transaction  of  any  business 
(presently  a  one-third  quortun  may  transact 
any  business  ( xcept  for  the  reporting  of  a 
measure  whiclj  requires  a  majority  present). 

(9)  Oversigh(t— Rule  X.  clause  2(c)  would 
be  amended  tD  require  committees  to  for- 
mally adopt  ai  td  submit  to  the  Govenunent 
Operations  C(  mmittee  by  March  1  of  the 
first  session  tieir  oversight  plans  for  that 
session,  giving  priority  consideration  to  re- 
viewing those  aws,  programs  or  agencies  op- 
erating under  permanent  budget  or  statuto- 
ry authority,  and  with  a  view  to  reviewing 
all  significant  laws,  programs  or  agencies 
within  their  ji  irisdiction  at  least  once  every 
ten  years.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee,  sfter  consultation  with  the 
Speaker  and  r  lajority  and  minority  leaders, 
would  report  ^hese  plans  to  the  House  not 
later  than  Ma*-ch  15  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendationi  for  coordination.  The  Speak- 
er would  be  luthorized  to  appoint  ad  hoc 
oversight  corunlttees  to  review  matters 
within  the  jui  Isdiction  of  two  or  more  com- 
mittees. And,  flule  XI.  clause  1(d)  would  be 
amended  to  iisure  that  each  committee's 
final  activity  r  sport  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
include  a  sepi  xate  section  on  Its  oversight 
accomplishme  its  with  reference  to  its  origi- 
nal oversight  i  >lans. 


SniaiAHTOi 
Rules 


iCrahik 

(1)  Appropi  iatlons  Riders  Restrictions- 
Clause  2.  Rule  XXI  would  be  amended  to 
prevent  the  ( f ferlng  of  limitation  amend- 
ments on  the  Floor  unless  already  author- 
ized by  law  f  >r  the  period  covered  by  the 


bill  or  if  the 


Demockatic  Caucus  House 
Proposals:  98th  Congress 


House  votes  down  a  motion 


that  the  Com  nlttee  rise  after  other  amend- 
ments have  >een  disposed  of.  Limitation 
amendments  ^ould  still  be  reported  by  the 
Apprrpriatioite  Committee.  The  amendment 
also  confines  "retrenchment"  amendments 
(e.g.,  those  reducing  salaries  and  personnel) 
to  reductions  in  amounts  of  money  covered 
by  a  bill,  and  to  those  recommended  by  the 
Appropriatioi  s  Committee,  thus  precluding 
authorizing  <  ommlttees  from  offering  re- 
trenchment a  nendments  on  the  Floor. 

(2)  Resoluti  )ns  of  Inquiry— Clause  5,  Rule 
XXII  would  I  e  amended  to  permit  commit- 
tees 14  legisla  Live  days  to  report  back  to  the 
House  after  r  sferral  of  such  a  resolution  re- 
questing info!  nuition  from  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive depai  Unents.  The  current  rule  per- 
mits only  7  legislative  days  for  reporting 
back  to  the  I  ouse,  after  which  a  motion  to 
discharge  committee  is  in  order. 

(3)  CTosedi  Hearings— Clause  2(g)(2)(B), 
Rule  XI,  woitld  be  amended  to  permit  the 
Committees  c  n  Appropriations,  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence to  vote  In  open  session  to  close  hear- 
ings for  up  t  >  seven  consecutive  days.  Cur- 


rent House  Rulet  permit  all  committees  to 
vote  to  doae  hearings  for  two  conaecuUve 
days. 

(4)  Resolving  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House— Clause  1,  Rule  XXni  would 
be  amended  to  permit  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare that  the  House  is  resolved  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union  at  any  time  after  the 
House  had  adopted  a  resolution  from  the 
Rules  Committee  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a  measure.  Under  present  rules, 
the  motion  is  subject  to  a  vote  by  the 
House. 

(5)  Approval  of  the  Journal— Clause 
5(b)(1).  Rule  I  would  be  amended  to  permit 
the  Speaker  to  postpone  a  vote  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  until  later  in  the  same 
legislative  day.  Under  present  rules,  approv- 
al of  the  journal  is  the  second  order  of  busi- 
ness in  a  legislative  day  and  a  vote  may  be 
demanded  immediately. 

(6)  Committee  Membership— Clause  6, 
Rule  X  would  be  amended  to  make  removal 
from  committee  membership  automatic 
once  a  Member  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  his 
party  caucus  or  conference.  Members  would 
still  be  elected  to  committees  by  vote  of  the 
House  on  nominations  from  the  party  cau- 
cuses. Under  the  interpretation  of  present 
rules,  it  would  take  a  vote  of  the  House  to 
remove  a  Member  from  a  committee.      

(7)  Tax  Legislation— Clause  5,  Rule  XXI 
would  be  amended  to  prohibit  non-tax  com- 
mittees from  reporting  any  measure  con- 
taining tax  or  tariff  matters  and  the  House 
from  considering  any  amendment  in  the 
House  or  proposed  by  the  Senate  on  a  bill 
reported  by  a  committee  not  having  juris- 
diction over  tax  matters. 

(8)  Constitutional  Amendments— Clause  4, 
Rule  XXVII  would  be  amended  to  require 
that  a  discharge  motion  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  or  a  resolution  referred 
to  the  Commmittee  on  Rules  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, must  contain  the  signatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  House  in 
order  to  be  called  up  in  the  House. 

SUKVET 

The  attached  survey  of  past  appropria- 
tions limitation  riders  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, but  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  good 
sample  of  the  diverse  types  of  Issues  that 
have  been  brought  to  the  House  Floor  by 
limitation  riders  over  the  past  few  years.  If 
the  Speaker  succeeds  in  destroying  this 
Floor  procedure,  the  ability  to  bring  these 
subjects  and  many  others  up  for  general 
debate  and  voting  by  the  Members  will  be 
lost. 

The  riders  on  the  attached  list  were  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  All  the  entries 
show  the  date  of  Floor  action,  and,  where 
possible,  the  author  of  the  rider  has  been 
included  to  indicate  that  many  of  them 
were  sponsored  by  members  of  the  majority 
party.  Whether  the  rider  passed  or  faUed  is 
irrelevant  to  our  point  that  without  the 
rider  procedure,  these  Issues  would  probably 
never  have  reached  the  Floor  for  debate. 

A  SURVEY  OP  APPROPRIATIOKS  LIMITATIOII 
RIDERS 

The  following  limitation  riders  sought  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds: 

Vietnam  war 

To  implement  any  plan  to  invade  North 
Vietnam  (3/16/67). 

For  the  maintenance  of  more  than  S2S,(X)0 
troops  in  Vietnam  or  for  an  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  (6/11/68). 


To  support  combat  actlvlUes  in  or  over 
CambodU  or  Laos  (6/29/7S:  Flynt  (D-Oa.)). 

By  the  Department  of  Defense  to  fiiuuice 
combat  activities  in  Cambodia  (6/10/73; 
Long  (D-Md.)). 

Foreign  affairt 

From  being  used  to  supply  military  assist- 
ance, including  military  sales  and  credits,  to 
Turkey  until  the  President  certified  to  Con- 
gress that  "substantial  progress  toward 
agreement  has  been  made  regarding  mili- 
tary forces  in  Cyprus."  (9/24/74;  Rosenthal 
(D-NY)-duPont  (R-Del.)). 

By  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  un- 
dermine or  desUbilize  the  governments  of 
foreign  countries  (9/24/74;  Holtzman  (D- 
NY)). 

For  financing  direct  aid  to  Mozambique  or 
Angola  (8/3/78). 

For  Indirect  aid  to  Chile.  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, Korea,  Nicaragua.  Indonesia,  and  the 
PhUippines  (8/3/78). 

By  the  Commerce  Department  to  promote 
or  conduct  trade  relations  with  Cuba  (6/14/ 
79). 

By  the  International  I>evelopment  Asso- 
ciation to  finance  any  assistance  or  repara- 
tions to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(7/18/79). 

For  assistance  to  any  government  that 
grants  sanctuary  to  any  persons  who  have 
committed,  or  are  being  sought  by  imy 
other  government  for  prosecution  for,  a  war 
crime  (9/5/79). 

For  assassination  plots  against  foreign  of- 
ficials and  activities  designed  to  influence 
foreign  elections  or  political  activities 
during  peacetime  (3/4/76;  J.  Burton  (D- 
Ca.)). 

For  foreign  aid  to  nations  that  were  delin- 
quent for  more  than  one  year  in  repaying 
principal  or  Interest  on  debts  owed  the 
United  States  (3/4/76;  Alexander  (D-Ark.)). 

Military 

By  the  Coast  Guard  to  reduce  civilian  em- 
ployment below  the  fiscal  1981  level  (9/10/ 
81:  Garry  Studds  (D-Mass.)). 

For  closure  of  any  military  installations 
designated  in  the  amendment  (10/2/75; 
Green  (D-Pa.)). 

To  prohibit  production  of  enhanced  radi- 
ation weapons  (6/16/78). 

CivUriohta 

By  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
for  spending  on  activities  held  in  facilities  in 
which  individuals  are  segregated  or  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  race,  religion  or 
color  (4/18/61). 

For  construction  of  hospitals  having  sepa- 
rate facilities  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  (3/27/62). 

Environment 

For  commercial  flights  of  the  supersonic 
transport  jets  to  land  at  U.S.  airports  until 
the  aircraft  could  meet  federal  noise  stand- 
ards (6/28/76;  Yates  (D-IU.)). 

For  obtaining  or  issuing  a  license  to  oper- 
ate the  waste  isolation  pilot  plant,  Delaware 
Basin,  southeast  New  Mexico,  or  for  storage 
or  radioactive  waste  at  the  plant  not  result- 
ing from  national  defense  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  (6/16/78). 

For  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
except  fimds  for  termination  costs  (12/14/ 
82:  Coughlln  (R-NY)). 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  O'Neill 
Irrigation  Unit  in  Nebraska  (12/14/82; 
Bonlor  (D-Mlch.)). 

For  the  Garrison  Diversion  water  project 
in  North  DakoU  (12/14/82:  Conte  (D- 
Mass.)). 
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Job*  and  Buy  America 
For  procurement  of  tactical  support,  or 
tracked  or  nontracked  vehicles  not  manu- 
factured In  the  United  Sates,  or  ite  posses- 
sions, except  for  test  and  evaluation  pur- 
poses (8/8/78). 

For  International  institutions  making 
loaiu  establishing  or  expanding  production 
of  sugar,  palm  oil  or  citrus  crops  if  the 
United  States  was  a  producer  of  the  same  or 
similar  commodities  (6/23/77;  Moore  (R- 
La.)). 

For  International  Institutions  to  establish 
or  expand  the  production  for  export  of 
steel,  grains,  sugar,  palm  oil,  citrus  crops,  to- 
bacco, or  tires  (8/14/78). 

For  a  requirement  that  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  workers  on  a  public  works  project 
funded  under  the  bill  must  reside  In  the 
area  In  which  the  project  was  located  (8/25/ 
76;  Wright  (D-Tx.)). 

Overtioht  and  deresr^lation 
For  CETA  to  pay  prisoners  for  work  per- 
formed prior  to  the  presumptive  release 
date  of  such  prisoner  (6/27/79). 

By  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  to  enter 
into,  renew  or  extend  any  lease  where  the 
lessor  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  a  contract  Involving  funds  derived  from 
the  Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Renewal 
Program  (7/16/79). 

For  collection  of  underpayment  of  any 
IRS-lmposed  tax  unless  the  IRS  employees 
comply  with  certain  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Debt  CoUectlon  Practice  Act  (7/13/79). 

By  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  to  issue  penalties  for  first 
violations  of  federal  safety  and  health  rules 
by  firms  employing  25  or  fewer  persons  (6/ 
25/74;  Pindley  (R-Ill.)). 

For  fines  against  farmers  who  employed 
five  or  fewer  employees  for  violation  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion regxilatlons,  unless  the  violations  were 
willful,  repeated  or  serious  (6/24/176;  Ford 
(D-Mich.)). 

For  first  Instance  citations  for  OSHA  vio- 
lations against  businesses  that  employed  10 
or  fewer  persons  (6/24/76;  Pindley  (R-IU.)). 
By  the  Labor  Department  to  aid  illegal 
aliens  (6/27/79). 

Abortion  and  tmaing  and  other  social  issues 
By  HEW  to  Issue  regulations  or  withhold 
funds  from  school  districts  in  order  to  force 
them  to  Integrate  physical  education  class- 
es, fraternities  and  youth  service  organiza- 
Uons  by  sex  (4/16/75;  Casey  (D-Tx.)). 

For  federal  employee  health  Insurance 
policies  that  provide  abortions  (5/13/81: 
Ashbrook  (R-Oh.)). 

For  federal  funding  of  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  In 
danger  If  the  fetus  Is  carried  to  term  (8/9/ 
78). 

By  the  Justice  Department  to  bring  action 
to  require  the  busing  of  students,  except 
those  requiring  special  education  resulting 
from  physical  or  mental  handicaps  (7/21/ 
79). 

For  the  formulation  or  carrying  out  of 
any  rule  or  policy  which  would  cause  the 
loss  of  tax-exempt  status  to  private,  reli- 
gious or  church-oriented  schools  unless  in 
effect  prior  to  August  22, 1978  (7/13/79). 

D  1410 
It  will  be  my  intention  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
offer  a  motion  to  vote  down  the  previ- 
ous question.  Assumi^ig  that  wUl  faU, 
then  we  wHl  offer  a  motion  to  conunit 
the  legislation,  to  strike  the  rider  on 


appropriation  bills,  and  hope  that  our 
package  of  substitute  rules  will  prevaU 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 

LOTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  last  November's  election  results 
were  in,  several  prominent  Democrats 
were  quoted  as  saying.  "We  now  have 
a  working  majority;  we  now  have 
policy  control  in  the  Hotise." 

Well,  you  sure  would  not  know  it  by 
looking  at  this  package  of  House  rules 
proposals  out  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  Instead  they  seem  to  be  the 
paranoidal  palpitations  of  an  imper- 
iled party. 

Not  only  do  these  rules  changes 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  minority 
in  the  House,  but  they  betray  a  cyni- 
cal disregard  for  majority  rule  as  well. 
They  seem  to  be  saying.  "The  House 
carmot  be  trusted  to  govern  itself  or 
the  country."  Instead,  let  us  surrender 
to  the  paternalism  of  King  Caucus  and 
Czar  Speaker. 

The  proponents  of  these  changes 
seem  to  be  saying:  "Save  us  from  oiu-- 
selves;  save  us  from  having  to  vote  on 
the  issues;  make  our  decisions  for  us." 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  people's 
democracy  at  work;  it  is  political  cult- 
ism  and  wimpism  at  their  worst. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle:  What  is  it 
that  you  are  afraid  of?  If  you  have 
tills  new  policy  control  in  the  House, 
why  are  you  afraid  to  confront  policy 
issues  head-on?  Why  all  this  hiding 
behind  these  new  no-votes,  no-quo- 
rums, no-amendments  rules? 

I  guess  we  should  be  ttiankful  that 
this  new  profile  In  cowardice  has  led 
to  the  dumping  of  the  new  discharge 
rule  for  constitutional  amendments 
that  would  have  prevented  a  House 
majority  from  bringing  such  matters 
to  the  floor.  At  least  we  can  claim 
some  victory  on  this  side  for  raising 
the  public  consciousness  enough  to 
force  that  change. 

But  that  still  leaves  us  with  a  poor 
excuse  for  congressional  reform.  Pour 
of  the  eight  remaining  rules  changes 
would  virtually,  first,  eliminate  the 
constitutionally  required  quonim  for 
doing  business  in  the  House,  second, 
deprive  the  House  of  a  vote  on  taking 
up  a  bUl.  third,  strip  the  House  of  a 
vote  on  removing  Members  from  com- 
mittees, and  fourth,  severely  restrict  if 
not  eliminate  the  right  of  Members  to 
offer  limitation  amendments  on  appro- 
priations bills. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  last  one 
because  it  goes  to  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  power  of  the  Congress— the 
power  of  the  purse.  James  Madison, 
writing  in  Federalist  Number  58  put  it 
this  way: 

This  power  over  the  purse  may,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  effectual 
weapon  with  which  any  constitution  can 
arm  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 


people  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  every 
grievance,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  every 
Just  and  salutary  measure. 

And  yet,  this  new  restriction  on  ap- 
propriations amendments  would  se- 
verely undermine  the  congressional 
power  over  the  purse.  And  ironically 
this  rule  is  being  proposed  by  many  of 
the  same  people  who  not  too  many 
years  ago  were  inveighing  against  the 
imperial  presidency  and  for  a  resur- 
gent Congress.  Now  they  want  to 
lessen  control  of  the  Congress  over  the 
executive  branch  by  denying  us  the 
right  to  offer  limitation  amendments 
to  appropriations  bills. 

I  would  caution  my  colleagues  that 
if  you  adopt  this  change  you  will  be 
cutting  the  purse  strings  you  now  have 
on  the  executive  branch  and  will  once 
a^dn  be  tying  yourselves  to  its  apron 
strings. 

Whatever  happened  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  were 
once  genuinely  interested  and  con- 
cerned about  making  this  institution 
work,  rather  than  simply  finding  new 
ways  to  duck  the  issues?  Why  does  not 
your  rules  package  address  some  of 
the  real  problems  we  have  around 
here,  first,  the  problems  of  jumbled 
committee  jurisdictions  and  Joint  bill 
referral;  second,  the  problems  of  too 
many  subcommittees  and  too  much 
staff;  the  problems  of  low  quality  and 
unrepresentative  legislation  due  to 
committee,  and  fourth,  proxy  voting, 
miniquorums,  and  skewered  party 
ratios? 

We  have  a  positive  and  constructive 
rules  package  on  this  side  to  address 
these  problems  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  voted  down.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  turn  back  the  cowardly 
caucus  package  and  for  the  Republi- 
can alternative  that  is  designed  to 
make  this  a  more  responsible,  work- 
able and  accoimtable  Congress. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
the  hope  that  this  body  wiU  vote  down 
the  previous  question.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  also  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  for  their  very 
articulate  discussion  of  how  important 
the  rules  are  to  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Representative 
O'Neill  in  assuming  the  speakership 
of  this  body  said  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  considered  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  the  first— the  very, 
very  first— body  of  Government.  Here 
was  the  place  in  which  the  people 
every  2  years  could  register  their  con- 
cerns by  voting  for  or  against  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  First  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
clearly  put  us  on  record  as  recognizing 
that,  going  back  to  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers, to  the  Federalist  Papers,  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
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ATfltOPRIATIONS  AS  LAW 

I  have  served  in  this 
have    been    increasingly 
n  attempts  to  pass  legisla- 
sutaptantive  law,  the  so-called 
legislation.  In  its  place  we 
to  rely  on  the  passage  of 
bills,  often  themselves 
form  of  continuing  resolu- 
the  law  of  the  land  as  well 
for  public  expenditure, 
at  the  beginning  of  the 
the  Democratic  Party 
rul^  recommends  that  we  give 
constitutional  power 
of  Representatives,  the 
purse;  they  recommend 
people's  representatives  give 
portion  of  our  power  to  re- 
nanner  in  which  the  re- 
entrusted  to  us  are  used. 

pass  Judgment  on  these 
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These  examples  cross  all  party  and 
ideological  lines.  They  provide  the 
very  best  examples  of  the  demand  of 
the  people  that  the  public  purse  be 
used  in  a  manner  reflecting  the  public 
will. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  view,  yet  it  is 
l)eing  used  partisan.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  long  advocated 
the  use  of  such  restrictions  and  has 
defended  them  as  a  fundamental  right 
of  the  Congress.  Indeed,  he  has 
availed  himself  of  their  use.  Consider 
his  words: 

Surely  the  right  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
a  specific  limitation  on  the  use  of  tax 
monies  for  any  such  purpose  Is  a  right  long 
established  ...  a  right  without  which  Con- 
gress could  not  perform  its  duty  to  the 
American  taxpayer  ...  a  right  indespensi- 
ble  to  the  legislative  branch  in  carrying  out 
its  constitutional  responsibility. 

The  majority  leader  is  eloquent  in 
his  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple's branch.  I  agree  with  him.  I  only 
wonder  how  his  caucus,  ably  led  by 
him  and  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
could  suggest  to  the  House  that  we 
bind  our  hands  in  the  lise  of  such  fun- 
damental rights.  How  is  it  that  the 
majority  side,  which  can  have  any  bill 
or  any  amendment  offered  virtually  at 
its  will  can  feel  threatened  by  the  ex- 
ercise by  Members  of  a  fimdamental 
right  of  the  legislative  branch? 

CORSIDXRATION  OF  ACTBORIZIHG  LSGISLATIOM 

Perhaps  the  Speaker  and  the  majori- 
ty leader  are  frustrated,  as  many  are, 
with  the  inability  of  the  House  to 
move  authorizing  legislation  through 
the  committees  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration by  all  Members.  I  join  them  in 
this  frustration  as  I  know  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  does. 

Many  times  on  this  floor  and  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  we  have 
heard  the  chairman  decry  the  use  of 
his  bills  as  a  means  of  enacting  au- 
thorizations. He  has  made  incisive  and 
valuable  points,  many  times  gaining 
my  complete  agreement. 

But,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  remedies  for  this  frustration 
which  do  not  restrict  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people's  Representa- 
tives. If  we  are  unable  to  move  legisla- 
tion in  an  orderly  maimer,  the  answer 
lies  elsewhere  than  in  the  restriction 
of  our  constitutional  responsibilities. 

In  the  rules  changes  proposed  by  the 
minority,  we  have  recommended  that 
the  committee  system  be  tightened  to 
assure  that  there  is  a  single  committee 
responsible  for  each  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  offered  in  this  House. 
Further,  we  have  recommended  that 
the  number  of  subcommittees  with  re- 
sponsibility for  legislation  )>e  reduced 
and  that  the  staff  be  restricted  to  a 
manageable  size,  that  is,  to  a  size  at 
which  the  Members  control  the  staff. 

Reforms  of  this  type  will  establish 
clear  lines  of  accountability  for  legisla- 
tion. They  complement  the  open  com- 


mittee rules  which  have  provided  addi- 
tional public  scrutiny  of  our  delibera- 
tions. Their  adoption  will  prevent  us 
from  continuing  a  system  which  has 
n4)idly  evolved  from  one  of  secret 
action  to  one  of  total  inaction.  If  legis- 
lation is  stalled,  there  wiU  be  a  single 
committee  which  bears  the  responsi- 
bility. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  these  reforms 
will  eliminate  the  practice  of  limiting 
restrictive  riders  on  appropriations 
bills  or  that  tney  should  eliminate 
that  practice.  I  suggest,  rather,  that 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  Members 
over  the  practice  of  legislating  on  ap- 
propriations bills  are  better  handled 
by  improving  the  legislative  process 
than  by  tampering  with  constitutional 
prerogatives. 

CORSTmmOMAI.  QUORUII 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  Caucus 
brings  l)efore  us  two  further  rules 
changes  which  I  believe  constitute  a 
fundamental  attack  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. These  rules,  one  restricting  votes 
on  the  previous  day's  Journal  and  one 
allowing  the  Speaker,  rather  than  the 
Members,  to  determine  when  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  would  allow  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  conduct  the  vast  major- 
ity of  its  business  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

In  our  Constitution,  article  I,  section 
5,  clause  1  clearly  states  that  "A  ma- 
jority of  each  House  shall  constitute  a 
quonmi  to  do  business."  Under  the 
proposed  rules,  the  Sj)eaker,  the  Mem- 
bers and,  most  importantly,  the 
people,  would  have  no  notion  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Indeed,  there  would  be  no  assurance 
of  the  presence  in  Washington  of  more 
Members  than  might  l)e  present  on 
the  floor  at  a  given  moment. 

While  seeming  to  facilitate  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  business,  these  new 
rules  would  virtually  eliminate  the 
ability  of  a  Member  to  assure  that  the 
constitutional  mandate  is  followed.  We 
do  not  serve  the  Nation  by  setting 
rules  so  as  to  thwart  the  Constitution 
and  deceive  the  electorate. 

COMMTTTEE  ASSIGHMZNTS 

The  Democratic  Caucus,  in  its  pro- 
posed changes,  would  further  remove 
constitutional  powers  from  the  House 
by  establishing  the  party  caucus  as  ar- 
b<tor  of  committee  assignments.  It 
would  alter  the  status  of  Members 
based  solely  on  the  actions  of  not  only 
their  caucus,  but,  in  some  cases,  on  the 
actions  of  the  caucus  chairman.  The 
rule  would  stipulate  that  a  Member's 
committee  assignment  is  null  and  void 
at  any  time  when  the  caucuus  chairman 
notifies  the  Speaker  that  the  Member 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  that 
caucus. 

This  rule.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
remove  power  not  just  from  the 
House,  but  from  the  electorate  of  the 
Member  in  question.  Stripped  of  com- 


mittee assignments,  the  Member  effec- 
tively would  be  removed  from  the 
dally  operation  of  the  Congress;  he 
would  be  unable  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  a  viable  manner.  I  suggest  that 
placing  such  power  outside  the  full 
consideration  of  the  House  jeopardizes 
the  very  suljstance  of  representative 
democracy. 

CONCLUSION 

Before  we  vote  today  on  these  rules, 
I  again  ask  each  of  you  to  reflect  on 
your  action,  on  its  meaning  for  the 
coming  session  and.  more  importantly, 
for  the  preservation  of  representative 
democracy. 

We  should  take  no  action  which  re- 
stricts the  open  and  orderly  debate  of 
public  issues.  Equally,  we  should  never 
cast  a  vote  which  restricts  the  access 
of  an  honorable  and  constructive  mi- 
nority of  our  peers  to  debate  on  this 
floor. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  down  these 
changes. 

D  1420 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes    to    the    gentlewoman    from 
California  (Ms.  Fiedler). 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
debate  heard  on  tWs  floor  in  July  of 
1970,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues  made  a  number  of  state- 
ments, and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  the  House  at  this  time.  It  was  a 
discussion  about  issues  related  to 
amendments,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

Often  the  most  important  parts  of  a  bill 
and  usually  the  most  controversial  sections 
are  decided  on  in  amendment  form  and 
there  is  no  record  of  how  Members  vote. 
This  is  not  a  good  system.  It  is  not  fair,  and 
it  subverts  the  integrity  and  reputation  of 
the  House  and  its  Members.  There  should 
be  no  one  among  us  who  is  not  wiUing  to  go 
on  record  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day. 

Votes  on  final  passage,  on  previous  ques- 
tions, and  on  recommittal  are  only  part  of 
the  record.  The  whole  truth  means  that  we 
must  have  a  record  on  amendment  votes.  I 
believe  it  is  fair,  it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  in 
keeping  with  democratic  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government.  In  this  day  and  age  I 
believe  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  how 
we  vote  on  legislation,  not  just  on  the  entire 
bill  but  on  the  all-important  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this  to  you: 
That  the  trivial  things  of  today  are  the  im- 
portant thUigs  of  tomorrow. 

That  was  quoting  the  Honorable  Tip 
O'Neill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  majority  party  which 
enjoys  a  substantial  majority,  is  un- 
willing to  permit  those  of  us  who  are 
the  Representatives  elected  by  the 
people  of  this  country  to  engage  in  a 
debate  and  also  vote  on  important 
issues.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  process  is  providing 
the  Appropriations  Committee  by  ma- 
jority to  act  in  abstentia  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  believe  that  is  inap- 
propriate. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  again  quote 
the  Speaker,  today  he  said.  "The 
American  people  want  action,  not  par- 
tisan bickering."  give  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  take  action  on  the  important 
issues  we  will  face  in  the  next  2  years. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CouGHLiir). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
be  very  clear  on  what  we  are  doing 
here  today. 

The  proposed  rule  changes  that  we 
are  talking  about  are  not  just  aimed  at 
the  minority  in  this  House,  they  are 
targeted  very  directly  at  permitting  a 
select  few  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  this  great  body. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  think  care- 
fully about  that  because  these  rules 
will  be  with  us  at  least  for  2  years.  I 
particularly  address  myself  to  our  new 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  believe  that  they  are  coming  here 
to  vote  on  the  great  issues  they  talked 
about  during  their  election  campaigns, 
only  to  find  they  wiU  be  foreclosed 
from  doing  so  by  these  very  rules. 

Authorizing  legislation  on  sensitive 
issues  often  does  not  come  to  the  floor 
in  timely  fashion.  The  only  opportimi- 
ty  we  had  last  year,  for  example,  to 
vote  on  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor was  through  a  limiting  amendment 
on  an  appropriations  bill,  and  regard- 
less of  one's  position  on  the  issue,  the 
House  deserved  to  have  a  vote  on  that. 
That  kind  of  vote  to  be  able  to  limit 
the  use  of  funds  would  be  made  much 
more  difficult  under  these  rules. 

Over  the  sweep  of  history,  major 
issues— funds  for  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
antibalUstic  missile  system,  supersonic 
transport,  abortion,  segregation,  and 
civil  rights— Issues  that  cut  in  differ- 
ent directions  have  all  been  handled 
through  appropriation  riders.  It  has 
always  been  the  prerogative  of  this 
body  to  limit  the  way  we  spend  our 
money-to  limit  the  use  of  funds  we 
appropriate. 

It  iB  a  question  of  the  quality  of  our 
institution.  In  the  years  of  the  seven- 
ties many  of  us  fought  successfully  to 
open  up  the  legislative  process.  Now 
we  are  going  to  erode  those  gains  of 
those  years  and  go  back  to  having 
major  legislative  decisions  made 
behind  closed  doors  in  smoke-filled 
rooms  by  a  handful  of  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  pride  in  our 
institution,  if  we  have  pride  in  the  his- 
toric function  of  tWs  House  as  a  delib- 
erative body,  if  we  have  pride  in  our 
own  ability  to  face  major  issues,  we 
must  not  permit  this  retreat  into  igno- 
miny. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
vote  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Damwemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have,  by  one  historian's  count.  55 
democratically  elected  representotive 
bodies  in  the  Western  World.  In  every 


single  one  of  these  democratically 
elected  representative  bodies  except 
one  committee  slots  are  apportioned 
consistent  with  the  division  of  parties 
in  the  whole  House.  The  one  excep- 
tion Is  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  dispari- 
ty should  not  exist.  It  is  imfalr.  in  my 
htmible  opinion.  It  denies  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  members  of  the 
minority,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  issue  came  up.  for  instance,  in 
the  96th  Congress  when  Republicans, 
the  minority  members,  were  shorted 
15  slots  on  major  committees  and  58 
slots  on  subcommittees.  In  the  97th 
Congress  we  Republicans,  the  minori- 
ty members,  were  shorted  30  slots  on 
major  committees  and  37  slots  on  sub- 
committees. The  proposed  division  of 
slots  in  the  98th  Congress,  beginning 
today,  so  far  indicates  that  we  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  minority  will  be  shorted  12 
slots.  The  subcommittees  have  not  yet 
been  organized. 

Just  to  give  some  idea  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  what  this  meant  during  the 
97th  Congress,  we  members  of  the  mi- 
nority were  shorted  four  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  two  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  three  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  six  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Icnow  that  it  is  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
the  tax  policy  of  the  country  is  fixed, 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  we  were  not 
able  to  have  our  proper  allocation  on 
that  very  important  committee. 

It  has  often  been  said,  perhaps  more 
as  a  matter  of  political  rhetoric  than 
of  practical  necessity,  that  the  first 
two  or  three  votes  a  Member  casts 
during  a  Congress  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. Today,  rhetoric  notwithstanding, 
that  adage  has  more  than  the  usual 
meaning.  For  today  we  are  not  only  se- 
lecting the  person  who  will  lead  this 
body  but  we  are  considering  a  package 
of    proposals    that    wiU    drasticaUy 
change   the   process    of    deliberation 
within  this  body.  Or  perhaps  I  should 
say  curtail  the  process  of  deliberation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution,  the 
Federalist  Papers,  and  numerous  other 
works  have  given  intellectual  life  to 
the  idea  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Is  that  body  which  exists  to  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  majority  while  the 
role  of  the  other  body  is  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  However,  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  the  rights  of 
the  minority  in  the  House  have  been 
completely  ignored  and,  even  more  im- 
portantly, the  idea  that  a  majority 
within  the  House  on  a  given  issue  or 
issues  can  be  denied  its  rights  if  their 
view  does  not  happen  to  coincide  with 
the  views  of  the  leadership,  or  of  cer- 
t^  committee  or  subcommittee  chair- 
man has  never  received  much  accept- 
ance. Indeed,  if  I  recall  my  history  cor- 
rectly, the  House  has  fought  several 
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over  the  extent  to  which 
be  exercised— Speaker 
1  lot  called  Czar  for  nothing- 
it  was  decided  the  ma- 
lave  rights  and,  to  a  certain 
too  did  the  minority  within 
However,  if  we  adopt  the 
being  proposed  today 
will  be  seriously  eroded, 
the  greatest  irony  of  all  this 
of  those  supporting  these 
have  benefited  from  the 
that  these  proposed 
to  change.  The  new  rules  on 
have  made  it  difficult, 
1  teen  in  effect  earlier,  to  re- 
for  various  aspects  of 
war,  for  federally  funded 
and  for  a  variety  of  other 
Members  of  both  par- 
1  leen  concerned  about.  Does 
party  want  to  deny  the 
offshore  drilling  off  our 
coast  if  that  is  what  a  ma- 
House,  if  not  the  commit- 
would  prefer?  Does 
party  want  to  remove  the 
liminating  funding  for  mili- 
m  Salvador  in  the  event  a 
of  that  fimding  is  ap- 
immittee?  Does  the  majori- 
stop  efforts  on  the  floor  to 
for  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  like  the  Clinch 
reactor  even  though 
own  Members  would  just  as 
these  projects.  Yes  or 
^hen  let  me  suggest  that  the 
>f  that  party  may  come  to 
such  changes  were  ap- 
of  whatever  short- 
may  exist  at 
no,  then  I  would  suggest 
of  the  majority  party 
Members  of  the  minority 
adopt  some  rules  changes 
only  protect  the  rights  of 
Members  but  will  bring 
to  House  proceedings, 
l^embers  are  goiiig  to  be  dis- 
procedural  aspects  of 
in  some  detail,  so  let 
>n  the  fairness  aspect.  Fair- 
as  the  constitutional  prin- 
'i>ne  man-one  vote",  clearly 
that  committes  of  the 
the  committees— be  orga- 
same  basis  as  the  House 
is  to  say.  their  member- 
have  the  same  ratio  of 
to  Republicans  as  exists  in 
as  a  whole.  However,  that  is 
today  and.  what  is  more 
in  the  last  two  Congress- 
Df  the  minority  rules  pack- 
age Is  no,  adopted  today— the  trend 
has  been  away  from,  rather  than  in 
the  direction  of,  that  objective.  The 
result  hai  been  that  bills  that  might 
have  beeii  reported  had  a  truly  pro- 
portional ratio  of  majority  to  minority 
members  existed  on  the  committee  in 
question  liave  not  been  reported.  Con- 
versely, (here  have  been  instances 
when  bilL  have  been  defeated  in  com- 
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mlttee  that  might  not  have  been  had  a 
proper  ratio  existed.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  past  Con- 
gress is  an  excellent  example;  no  less 
than  eight  committee  votes  would 
likely  have  been  different  had  a  truly 
proportional  sjrstem  of  party  represen- 
tation on  the  committee  existed. 

This  Inequity  does  not  stop  with  the 
membership  on  committees  either.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced at  the  staff  level,  fiuther  ex- 
aggerating the  advantage  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  further  distorting  the 
eventual  work  product  of  the  commit- 
tees themselves.  In  the  96th  Congress, 
for  instance,  the  minority  party  had 
just  over  36  percent  of  the  seats  in  the 
entire  House  but  only  15  percent  on 
average  of  the  investigative  staff  slots 
on  the  committees.  This  is  hardly  fair. 
For  Instance,  how  can  the  minority  on 
an  Oversight  and  Investigations  Sub- 
committee do  the  job  expected  when 
they  only  have  one-eighth  or  one- 
ninth  of  the  resources  of  the  majority. 
Or  how  can  the  minority  members  on 
a  full  committee  be  as  fully  prepared 
as  majority  members  when  they  have 
20  percent  or  less  of  the  staff  slots.  Is 
it  any  wonder  then  that  delaying  tac- 
tics in  committee  sometimes  have  to 
be  resorted  to. 

The  minority  rules  package  before 
this  body  today  would  address  both  of 
these  problems  by  simply  providing 
that  the  membership  and  staffs  of 
committees  be  based  on  the  same  ratio 
of  majority  to  minority  members  that 
exists  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
itself.  If  the  other  body  can  operate  on 
such  a  basis,  and  every  other  parlia- 
mentary democracy  in  the  Western 
World  can  operate  on  that  basis,  then 
so  can  this  body.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  minority  rules  proposals 
so  that  fair  committee  ratios  can 
become  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  BRKAxnc). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  what  I  think  to  be  a  bad  rec- 
ommendation on  the  part  of  our 
Democratic  Caucus  to  the  full  House. 

What  this  rule  really  will  mean  is 
that  if  you  would  like  to  eliminate 
fimds  for  busing  on  one  hand  or  if  you 
would  like  to  eliminate  any  funds  for 
the  B-1  bomber,  or  if  you  would  like  to 
eliminate  any  funds  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile, or  if  you  would  have  liked  to 
eliminate  any  funds  for  our  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war,  or  if  you 
would  have  liked  to  eliminate  any 
funds  for  the  CIA's  subversive  activi- 
ties, for  instance,  in  Latin  America, 
you  would  just  about  be  precluded 
from  doing  so  under  this  new  rule. 

Those  who  argue  in  favor  of  the  nile 
say.  "Well,  we  need  to  eliminate  all 
these  frivolous  amendments." 

I  had  the  Library  of  Congress  do 
some  research,  and  I  found  that  last 


year  there  were  offered  only  21 
amendments  that  were  limitation 
amendments  on  appropriations  bills. 
That  is  throughout  1982.  It  happened 
only  21  times.  Last  year  we  voted  859 
times,  and  only  21  times  were  those 
votes  on  limitations  on  appropriation 
riders. 

What  we  are  doing  today  by  this  rec- 
ommendation is  to  create  a  situation 
whereby  we  will  be  protected  from 
voting  on  issues  that  are  not  comforta- 
ble to  vote  on.  But.  after  all.  that  is 
why  we  were  sent  here.  How  are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  justify  to  our 
people  back  home  by  saying.  "I  didn't 
vote  your  way  because  I  didn't  have 
the  chance  to  offer  an  amendment  be- 
cause we  changed  our  rules. 

I  fought  this  rule  in  our  Democratic 
Caucus.  It  was  a  fair  fight.  I  made  my 
points,  and  I  lost  the  argument  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  I  believe  in  the 
majority  rule,  and  I  think  the  rules 
that  were  established  in  the  caucus 
were  fair  and  I  accept  that  verdict. 
But  what  I  will  be  trying  to  do  is  to  do 
whatever  I  can  to  try  to  get  my  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  to  see  the  error  of  their 
ways  in  recommending  this  rule  and 
get  that  rule  changed. 

But  I  do  accept  the  ruling  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take, and  I  think  we  do  great  violence 
to  the  system  by  adopting  this  rule. 
However,  I  do  support  the  rules,  know- 
ing full  well  that  I  will  have  my  oppor- 
tunities to  make  my  arguments  in  the 
c&ucus 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUMGREN). 
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Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  with  what  is  going  on  today  is 
that  it  very  much  is  going  to  be  voted, 
most  probably,  on  partisan  lines. 
There  will  be  the  claims  that  this  is 
merely  a  partisan  issue.  Democrats 
versus  Republicans,  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  made  their  decision  in  their 
caucus  and  so  be  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  makes  today 
very  much  a  bittersweet  day.  "Bitter- 
sweet." as  defined  in  the  dictionary,  is 
pleasant  but  including  or  marked  by 
elements  of  suffering  or  regret. 

This  is  a  joyous  occasion  because 
most  of  us  have  been  sworn  in.  many 
of  us  for  the  first  time,  with  our  fami- 
lies present.  It  is  not  the  day  that  we 
want  to  do  battle  but.  nonetheless, 
this  Is  the  only  day  that  we  have. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what 
we  are  doing  by  adopting  these  rules  is 
allowing  a  procedural  bottleneck  to  be 
imposed  before  we  can  even  debate, 
much  less  vote  on  some  of  the  most 
important  substantial  issues  that  have 
confronted  us  in  the  past. 

Let  us  just  bring  it  out  on  the  table 
and  talk  about  one  of  those  issues, 
usually  embodied  in  something  called 


the  Hyde  amendment.  The  Hyde 
amendment  has  been  adopted  so  over- 
whelmingly in  this  House  recently 
that  we  barely  even  debate  its  details. 
We  vote  it  through.  But  under  this 
rule  we  may  not  even  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  or  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Why?  Because  we  will  have  a  proce- 
diutd  vote.  The  same  arguments  being 
used  against  majority  Members  today 
will  be  used  against  majority  Members 
when  those  votes  take  place.  They  will 
be  told:  "Vote  with  the  leadership.  It 
is  a  procedural  vote.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stantive vote.  If  you  cannot  vote  with 
the  leadership,  then  you  are  not  being 
a  regular  member  of  the  party." 

You  can  do  it  on  the  rule  and  then 
you  are  going  to  do  it  as  we  bring  up 
issues  on  the  environment,  as  we  bring 
up  issues  of  busing,  as  we  bring  up 
issues  on  voluntary  prayer,  as  we  bring 
up  votes  on  abortion. 

If  we  accept  this  rules  change,  we 
are  not  serving  our  constitutents  well. 
We  cannot  hide  very  long  by  going 
home  and  saying.  "I  am  sorry,  that 
vote  never  came  up.  I  did  not  vote  on 
it.  I  voted  on  a  question  of  whether  we 
should  rise  as  a  committee.  It  is  a  pro- 
cedural matter.  If  I  explained  it  to 
you.  you  would  not  understand  it 
anyway,  so  just  understand  that  I  did 
not  get  the  opportunity." 

We  are  doing  a  disservice  to  our  con- 
stitutents. I  can  imderstand  how  many 
individuals  would  not  want  to  deal 
with  those  issues  because  they  are  so 
controversial.  But  we  have  been  elect- 
ed by  the  people  to  face  these  issues 
and  if  we  fail  to  do  that  we  fail  our 
constitutional  requirements. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  RoTH). 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  previous  speakers 
who  I  think  made  some  very  cogent 
and  well-reasoned  arguments. 

On  this,  the  first  day  of  the  98th 
Congress,  we  should  approve  rules 
that  will  allow  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments.  It  would  be  a  sad  omen 
if  we  were  to  start  the  98th  Congress 
by  swallowing  hook.  line,  and  sinker 
the  dictates  of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 
We  must  allow  the  Members  of  this 
House,  in  all  fairness,  to  have  alterna- 
tive viewpoints,  at  least,  considered. 

The  old  aphorism  that  we  are  all  fa- 
mUiar  with  is  that,  "a  dictotorshlp  is 
more  efficient  than  a  democracy,  but 
who  wants  to  live  under  a  dictator- 
ship." That  is  as  I  see  these  rule 
changes.  Not  that  this  House  will  turn 
into  a  dictatorship,  but  rather,  that 
under  the  guise  of  efficiency  the  new 
rules  will  hamstring  the  minority.  No 
one  would  openly  advocate  gag  rules 
for  this  body,  but  basically  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  with  the  changes  in 
these  rules. 


Since  the  early  seventies.  Congress 
has  dealt  with  the  most  important,  the 
most  controversial  parts  of  a  bUl,  by 
the  amending  process.  These  changes 
would  make  it  nearly  impossible  for 
the  House,  acting  as  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  take  these  important 
initiatives.  Action  by  amendment  was 
successful  in  restricting  fimding  of 
pork  barrel  projects,  escalating  and  ex- 
perimental defense  expenditures,  pre- 
cluding excursions  into  countries 
counter  to  our  foreign  policy,  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  those  concerned 
for  social  legislation. 

Certainly,  the  work  of  Congress  is 
largely  done  in  committee,  but  certain 
issues,  important  yet  controversial,  re- 
quire the  fresh  air  and  sunlight  as- 
sured by  debate  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  To  rescind  this  rule,  this 
right  for  the  peoples'  voice,  our  con- 
stituents' concerns  to  be  heard,  can 
only  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  seize 
excessive  control,  to  gag  Members,  by 
an  elite  few  of  the  majority  party  lead- 
ership. 

Defeating  these  proposed  rule 
changes  is  the  goal  of  both  liberals 
and  conservatives.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. They  should  be  defeated  in 
the  interest  of  fairness,  orderly  con- 
duct of  House  business,  and  serving 
the  constituencies  that  elected  the 
newly  sworn  Members  of  the  98th 
Congress.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Pashayak). 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
parliamentary  sense  there  is  only  one 
minority  in  this  House  and  that  is  the 
minority  belonged  to  by  members  of 
my  party.  This  minority  has  its  rights, 
rights  that  go  back  not  only  as  my 
leader  and  our  whip  has  referred  to 
earlier  in  this  debate,  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  but  far  back  into  the  par- 
liamentary history  of  England,  the 
parliamentary  history  that  formed  the 
foundation  for  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  office  you  hold  is 
an  office  that  was  created  in  the  14th 
century.  Throughout,  in  the  long  time 
from  then  untU  now,  the  Speaker  and 
the  office  of  the  Speaker  has  devel- 
oped into  the  role  internally  of  repre- 
senting the  whole  institution. 

The  rights  of  the  minority  have 
always  been  one  of  the  leading  rights 
in  the  history  of  any  parliamentary  in- 
stitution in  Western  democracy.  The 
Speaker  is  as  much  the  guardian  of 
the  whole  House  and  of  all  of  the 
Members  as  he  is  in  any  other  single 
role  that  he  plays. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  words  of 
the  SpefOter  today  when  he  described 
this  body  as  being  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  greatest  democracy  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  There  can  be 
no  great  democracy  without  a  free 
parliamentary  institution  and  there 
cannot  be  a  free  parliamentary  institu- 


tion without  free  debate  and  action 
within  that  body. 

Yet  the  majority  party  in  this  House 
would  bind  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  would  lock  us  in  an  iron 
mask  of  silence. 

I  ask  all  Members  to  consider  the 
tradition  of  freedom  that  has  long  en- 
dured, first  in  the  Parliament  and 
then  in  this  House,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  the  parliamentary  foundation, 
and  to  reject  this  rule  of  closure,  so 
untraditional  and  unconstitutional  in 
our  long  and  august  history. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wtlie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
the  previous  question.  The  rules 
changes  are  plainly  designed  to  reduce 
the  role  of  the  minority. 

That  this  was  the  intent  was  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  suggested  change  in 
the  rule  which  would  have  required 
290  signatures  on  a  discharge  petition. 
Now  that  proposed  change  has  been 
dropped.  But  it  was  so  plainly,  blatant- 
ly political  as  to  be  outrageous. 

The  suggested  rule  change  entitled 
"appropriation  riders  restriction"  is 
really  a  very  mischievous  amendment. 
The  present  rule  is  a  tool  for  the  mi- 
nority which  has  been  used  effectively 
to  thwart  the  intransigence  of  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  allow  Members  to 
debate  such  volatile  issues  of  national 
concern  as  school  prayer,  abortion, 
school  busing,  the  Concorde  SST,  and 
aid  to  Cuba.  As  the  very  courageous 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  mentioned,  for  this  reason  we 
should  vote  against  this  change  in  the 
rules. 

An  amendment  can  be  offered,  as  I 
read  the  rule,  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  or  delete  it.  but  if  a  specific 
subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  there  is  nothing  the  mi- 
nority can  do  to  get  at  that  subject 
even  though  money  might  be  spent  for 
an  otherwise  objectionable  purpose. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think,  as  Mr. 
Michel  has  suggested,  this  is  not  a 
good  rule.  We  should  vote  down  the 
previous  question  and  change  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dreier). 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  change  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus.  These  changes  fly  in  the  face 
of  representative  government  and.  if 
adopted  by  this  body,  will  fundamen- 
tally—and irrevocably— change  our 
legislative  process. 

The  Democratic  Caucus'  rules 
threaten  the  public's  access  to  the  law- 
making process;  they  threaten  the 
public's  ability  to  influence  that  proc- 
ess through  their  elected  Representa- 
tives; and  they  threaten  the  ability  of 
individual  Members  of  this  body  to 
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affect  the   sffislative  process  and  mold 
national  pc  icy. 

By  prohl  >itlng  riders  on  appropria- 
tions bills,  re  lose  one  effective  instru- 
ment in  controlling,  or  at  least  curb- 
ing, the  wtsteful  spending  habits  of 
this  body.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
ouust  knom  how  and  why  we  vote  to 
spend  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars. 
To  cloud  our  votes  in  secrecy  is  to 
deny  to  oui  constituents  the  represen- 
tation guar  uiteed  by  the  Constitution. 
We  must  n(  tt  allow  this  to  happen. 

Second,  the  proposed  procedural 
rules  regaiding  the  adoption  of  the 
Journal  anl  on  resolving  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  will  unquestion- 
ably reduc(  the  time  we  spend  in  this 
Chamber.  ]  n  our  absence,  it  will  be  all 
but  impdss  ble  to  prevent  bad  legisla- 
tion from  a  ipping  onto  the  floor  with- 
out either  legislative  or  public  scruti- 
ny. 

Together  these  changes  add  up  to 
the  one  thl  ag:  A  reduction  in  the  legis- 
lative resti&int  and  scrutiny  that  the 
Constitution  ai\d  our  constituents 
demand.  1 1  irge  E^^ojleagues  to  reject 
the  proposi  d  rule. 

Mr.  MIC  lEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  t  he  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  La  somarsiho). 

Bfr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  find  it  iro  nic  that  a  party  which  calls 
itself  "Democratic"  would  propose 
rules./;hani  :es  so  obviously  designed  to 
stifle  debal  e  and  limit  open  discussion 
in  our  Ni  ition's  greatest  legislative 
body,  the  I  ouse  of  Representatives. 

And  I  fir  d  it  equally  disturbing  that 
the  press,  vhich  is  usually  so  vigilant 
in  safeguading  the  public's  right  to 
know  and  ts  own  access  to  the  delib- 
erations oi  this  body,  has  not  blown 
the  whistl^  on  the  leadership.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  numbing  effect  of  the  final 
week's  deb  ite  at  the  end  of  the  lame- 
duck  sessic  n,  or  perhaps  it  was  simply 
overlooked  in  the  clutter  of  moving 
from  one  session  of  Congress  to  an- 
other. 

However,  as  those  final  days  made 
abundantl:  clear,  there  is  nothing  so 
basic  to  tl  te  operations  of  this  body 
than  the  lules  of  the  House,  and  the 
opportunit  f  those  rules  present  for  in- 
fluencing t  he  outcome  of  our  delibera- 
tions is  clei  ir. 

Equally  i  ilear,  at  least  to  me,  is  that 
the  changes  being  proposed  by  the 
Democratii:  leadership  have  only  one 
purpose— t)  run  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  individual  Members  of  this 
body,  on  b  >th  sides  of  the  aisle,  when- 
ever they  disagree  with  the  views  of 
the  leader  ihip.  In  so  doing,  they  also 
trample  tie  intentions  of  the  Found- 
ing Father  s  and  the  Constitution  itself 
into  the  di  st. 

Article  I  section  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion specifically  provides  that  Con- 
gress must  have  a  quonmi  present  to 
conduct  I  usiness.  Postponement  of 
votes  on  ttie  Journal  and  eliminating 
votes  on  o  >nsideration  of  bills,  as  pro- 
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posed  in  these  rules,  would  allow  the 
leadership  to  conduct  legislative  busi- 
ness and  debate  bills  without  the  con- 
stitutionally required  majority 
quorum.  The  result  will  be  "phantom" 
legislating,  and  denial  of  representa- 
tion to  people  who  have  elected  us  to 
be  here  when  laws  are  made. 

The  American  Revolution  was 
fought  over  the  issue  of  taxation  with- 
out representation,  and  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  consid- 
ered this  such  an  important  issue  that 
it  was  put  into  the  very  first  article  of 
the  Constitution.  Yet  these  proposed 
rules  casually  dispense  with  this  essen- 
tial safeguard,  in  the  interest  of  "effi- 
ciency." 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  proposal  to 
vastly  expand  the  powers  of  certain 
committees  to  close  their  doors  to  the 
public  and  the  press.  Under  these 
rules,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, for  example,  could  decide  to 
close  its  doors  for  up  to  7  consecutive 
^ys,  effectively  excluding  the  public 
and  other  Members  from  deliberations 
on  some  of  the  most  important  bills 
dealt  with  in  the  House.  Yet,  where  is 
the  outcry  from  the  press  or  from 
members  of  the  majority,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party? 

Other  rules  changes  are  equally 
damaging  to  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative democracy.  How  can  you 
square  rules  which,  in  this  case,  pre- 
vent the  offering  of  amendments  to 
appropriations  bills  on  the  House 
floor,  or  automatically  remove  a 
member  from  a  committee  for  adher- 
ing to  his  conscience— how  can  you 
square  such  rules  with  principles  of 
democracy  and  equal  representation? 
You  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  here  know  that. 

Instead  of  trying  to  stifle  debate  and 
block  the  open  consideration  of  bills, 
we  should  be  trying  to  open  up  the 
rules  of  this  body,  along  with  its  proc- 
esses. Is  not  the  image  of  Congress  bad 
enough?  Do  we  have  to  add  insult  to 
injury  by  enacting  these  restrictive 
and  repressive  rules  changes— after 
just  voting  ourselves  a  big  pay  raise? 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  consider 
the  damage  they  are  doing  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Congress,  to  constitutional 
principles  of  fairness  and  equal  repre- 
sentation, to  the  underlying  bedrock 
of  public  confidence  in  Government, 
by  these  C}mical  attempts  to  establish 
a  tyranny  in  the  leadership  of  what 
should  be  the  most  representative 
body  on  Earth. 

We  should  reject  these  illegitimate 
seizures  of  power  out  of  hand.  Instead, 
we  should  move  to  make  this  a  body 
we  can  be  proud  of.  by  adopting  the  al- 
ternative rules  in  the  motion  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Michel.  These  changes 
would  require,  for  example,  full  TV 
coverage  of  floor  activity,  abolish 
proxy  voting  in  committees,  require 
majority    quonuns    in   committee    to 


conduct  business,  and  require  that 
party  ratios  on  committees  reflect  the 
true  composition  of  the  House. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  changes 
which  are  long  overdue,  which  will 
bring  merit  upon  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  which  will  make  this  body 
more  accessable  to  the  public  whom 
wc  represent.  I  urge  all  Members  who 
care  about  the  integrity,  reputation, 
and  future  of  this  body,  to  vote 
against  the  previous  question  and 
reject  the  rules  proposed  by  the  lead- 
ership. 

D  1440 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  FRPfZEL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  time.  I  shall  vote 
agidnst  the  rules.  I  get  neither  enjoy- 
ment nor  consolation  from  voting 
"no."  I  simply  feel  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  whole  package  because  the 
majority  in  this  House  does  not  let  us 
vote  on  the  separate,  controversial  ele- 
ments. 

Two  of  the  rules  changes  are  contro- 
versial, and  should  be  given  separate 
consideration,  and  a  separate  vote. 
They  are  the  elimination  of  limiting 
amendments  to  appropriations  bills 
and  the  elimination  of  a  vote  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  necessary  quorum  is 
present  in  the  House. 

I  oppose  each  of  those  changes,  par- 
ticularly the  one  that  prevents  limit- 
ing amendments  to  appropriations. 
They  simply  lighten  up  the  rules  so 
the  whole  House  is  denied  some  of  its 
few  opportunities  to  discuss  and  vote 
on  issues  the  majority  leadership 
would  rather  avoid. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  the 
reformers,  including  myself  were 
pressing  for  recorded  votes  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  ration- 
ale was  that  the  leadership  and  the 
Committee  Chairmen  were  not  allow- 
ing important  issues  to  be  openly  dis- 
cussed and  noted  for  the  record. 

Those  reforms  were  achieved,  but 
the  reformers,  now  in  the  leadership, 
have  slipped  backward  into  the  posi- 
tion of  suppressing  debate.  Those  ex- 
reformers,  now  the  defenders  of  the 
status  quo,  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  this  is  the  people's  House. 

The  people  who  sent  us  here  expect 
important  issues  to  be  debated  and 
voted  here.  They  do  not  expect  the 
leadership  of  the  House  to  stifle  dis- 
cussion of  matters  that  it  may  find  un- 
pleasant. 

Since  these  rules  will  suppress 
debate  of  critical  and  unpleasant 
issues,  I  must  vote  against  them. 

In  addition,  the  rules  presented  do 
not  contain  real  reforms  on  which  the 
House  has  worked  without  success  for 
years.  There  is  no  rule  to  prevent 
proxy  voting,  or  to  require  a  full 
quonmi  for  committee  business.  There 


is  no  rule  to  prevent  Joint  referral. 
There  is  no  rule  to  insure  honest  party 
ratios  on  every  committee.  There  is  no 
rule  to  reduce  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittees and  their  staffs.  There  is  no 
rule  to  improve  oversight  functions  of 
committees.  There  are  no  rules  to  im- 
prove the  budget  process.  There  are  , 
no  rules  to  speed  up  the  operations  of 
the  Houses. 

In  general,  the  rules  presented  are 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  king 
caucus  majority,  without  confidence  in 
itself,  unsure  of  its  program,  and 
afraid  of  the  problems  it  faces. 

There  is,  however,  one  splendid  im- 
provement hidden  among  the  noxious 
weeds  of  the  new  rules.  It  is  the 
change  in  rule  XXI,  clause  5,  which 
will  allow  points  of  order  against  tax 
revenue  measures  which  are  attached 
to  nonrevenue  bills  either  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House.  This  change 
provides  a  more  orderly  process  imder 
which  the  Congress  can  consider  tax 
matters. 

The  House  will  no  longer  be  forced 
to  accept  tax  provisions  from  the 
Senate  attached  to  nontax  bills.  This 
rules  change  gives  the  House  new 
strength  in  dealing  with  the  other 
body,  and  will  improve  House  proce- 
dures, too. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigan)  who  headed  up  the  task 
force  for  taking  a  look  at  the  proposed 
rules  proposed  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  clear  to  everybody  in  the 
House  that  what  we  really  have  here 
is  an  attempt  being  made  by  the  ma- 
jority party  to  eliminate  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  conservative  Members  of  the 
House  being  able  to  offer  amendments 
to  appropriations  bills.  So  we  have 
done  some  research,  just  to  see  who 
the  people  really  are  who  offered 
these  amendments  and  what  these 
amendments  really  have  been  in  the 
past. 

For  example,  on  May  10.  1973.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  financing  combat  activi- 
ties in  Cambodia.  Mr.  Rosenthal  from 
New  York  offered  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  Federal  funds  from  being 
used  to  supply  military  assistance  to 
Turkey.  Ms.  Holtzman  from  New  York 
offered  the  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  from 
undermining  or  destabilizing  the  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries.  Mr. 
Burton,  from  California,  to  prohibit 
Federal  funds  from  being  used  to  fi- 
nance assassination  plots  against  for- 
eign officials.  Mr.  Alexander,  from  Ar- 
luuisas,  to  prohibit  Federal  funds  for 
foreign  aid  to  nations  that  are  delin- 
quent in  repaying  their  debts  to  us.  To 
prohibit  the  production  of  enhanced 
radiation  weapons,  by  Mr.  Burton  of 


California.  To  prohibit  Federal  fimds 
from  being  used  for  construction  of 
hospitals  having  separate  facilities, 
segregated  on  the  tasis  of  race,  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill, 
an  issue  that  otherwise  would  have 
never  gotten  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

That  is  hardly  a  list  of  conservative 
issues.  That  is  a  list  of  the  kinds  of 
issues  that  will  be  prohibited  from 
being  debated  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  a  robust  manner  or  any 
manner  whatsoever  if  the  rules  being 
promulgated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  are  adopted. 

It  is  not  a  comprehensive  list  that  I 
have  just  read  to  the  Members,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  very  instructive  list  be- 
cause it  shows  that  what  you  are  going 
to  stop  is  not  conservative  action 
alone.  What  you  are  going  to  stop  is 
the  very  thing  that  the  Democratic 
Party  says  that  it  wants  to  do.  And 
you  are  not  going  to  stop  the  conserva- 
tive amendments  from  being  offered 
to  appropriations  bills. 

The  two  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina  who  nearly  shut  the  Senate 
down  in  the  lameduck  session  are  still 
going  to  be  there.  These  rules  that  we 
adopt  here  do  not  obtain  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes.  The  other  body 
is  still  going  to  be  able  to  do  whatever 
they  want  to  do. 

What  we  are  really  doing  here,  and 
the  only  thing  that  we  are  really  doing 
here,  is  preventing  the  things  that  you 
say  that  historically  you  have  done 
and  that  you  want  to  do.  And  in  the 
process  of  doing  that,  what  you  are 
really  accomplishing  is  to  make  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  an  inferior  Ixxly  not  able  to 
legislate  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  not  able 
to  do  the  same  kinds  of  things  that 
our  Senate  colleagues  can  do. 

That,  in  total,  is  the  sum  of  what 
you  will  accomplish. 

I  think  the  question  that  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  is:  Is  that  the  kind  of 
thing  that  inteUigent  legislators  would 
want  to  do  to  the  body  of  which  they 
are  a  Member?  And  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  question  clearly  ought  to  be 
no. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  of  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  harfoeen  consximed. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  anjrthing  sinister  in  this  proposed 
change.  The  purpose,  rather,  is  to  re- 
claim for  the  House  the  historic  proc- 
ess of  authorizing  legislation  through 
authorization  bills. 

Several  things  in  recent  years  have 
conspired  to  disrupt  and  undermine 
the  normal  authorizing  process  of  the 
Congress.  One  of  those  things  has 
been  the  budget  and  reconcUiation 
pr(x:ess  which  has  consumed  more  and 
more  time  and  has  included  in  its  rec- 


onciliation bill  more  and  more  matters 
which  normally  had  been  reserved  to 
the  authorizing  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

A  second  thing  which  has  conspired 
to  undermine  the  authorizing  process 
is  this  growing  temptation  to  legislate 
under  the  guise  of  limitations  on  ap- 
propriations bills  rather  than  doing  it 
at  the  time  that  the  authorizing  bill  is 
before  the  House. 

The  third  thing  which  has  conspired 
to  disrupt  and  undermine  our  normal 
authorizing  process  of  legislation  has 
been  the  growing  tendency  to  lump  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  a  session  a  great 
many  authorizations  into  a  continuing 
resolution. 

Now,  all  this  proposal  does  is  to  try 
to  reclaim  a  bit  of  the  historic  prerog- 
atives of  the  authorizing  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  a  bit  of  the  order- 
ly process  which  once  attended  the 
Congress. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand 
the  way  in  which  this  device  of  offer- 
ing riders  in  the  guise  of  limitations 
has  grown,  let  me  offer  you  these  fig- 
ures: In  1970  there  was  only  one  limi- 
tation rider  adopted  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  only  one  in  all  of  1970.  In 
1980,  there  were  50.  The  number  of 
such  riders  offered  as  amendments 
grew  from  13  in  the  entire  year  1970  to 
67  in  1980.  Those  adopted  grew  from  1 
to  50. 

It  got  to  the  point  where  we  were 
consuming  approximately  3  weeks,  if 
you  add  up  all  of  the  debate  time  that 
was  used,  sometimes  repetitiously— 11 
different  votes,  for  example,  on  abor- 
tion amendments,  and  each  of  them 
consuming  several  hours— if  you  add 
up  all  of  the  time  that  was  consumed 
in  these  temptatious  flights  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  nature  of  limitations,  you 
came  to  about  3  weeks  of  the  normal 
legislative  year.  Now,  when  you  add 
that  into  the  time  that  automatically 
must  be  consumed  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  scheduled  appropriations  bills, 
then  you  have  further  exacerbated 
the  problem  which  leads  to  time  run- 
ning out  on  a  session  before  the  regu- 
lar bills  have  been  considered. 

That  is  the  reason  we  bring  this  pro- 
posed change.  It  does  riot  gag  any- 
body. It  permits  the  Members,  any 
time  they  want  to  debate  and  vote 
upon  a  limitation,  to  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. It  gives  to  any  Member  who 
wishes  to  offer  such  a  limitation  which 
otherwise  would  be  in  order  full  and 
ample  opportimity  to  strike  the  last 
word  and  advise  the  Members  of  his 
intention  so  to  do.  It  gives  the  majori- 
ty, any  time  it  desires,  the  right  to 
vote  down  any  motion  to  rise  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  privilege  of 
discussing  and  voting  upon  any  such 
limitation.  If  Members  want  to  debate 
and  vote  11  different  times  on  abor- 
tion riders  for  example,  they  may.  If 
they  might  perhaps  feel  it  was  suffi- 
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flict  upon 
desire  to 
bating    ad 
which  may 
and  over 

So  we  suggest 
ing  profounf , 
wrenches 
rights  that 
possess. 

We  want 
and  this  is 
advice  I  can 
islative  body 
appropriatio  is 
in  order  to  ifove 
on  the  bUl. 


f  )ur 


lot  do  violence  to  the  ma- 
does  is  to  protect  the  ma- 
Members  against  the  en- 
of  some  minority,  some 
who  otherwise  would  in- 
majority  their  willful 
the  majority's  time  de- 
infinltum    those    things 
have  been  debated  over 


agan. 


a  vay 


lie 


t> 
tiat 


suggest  one  other  thing, 

according  to  the  best 

gain,  ours  is  the  only  leg- 
in  the  world  in  which  on 
biUs  it  is  not  otherwise 
the  previous  question 


have 
SMirH 

lise 


ail 


So  this 
of  the  United 
that  power 
the  conclusion 
amendments 
to  lower,  to 
not   further 
they  may 
•  Mr. 
Speaker,  I 
the  proposed 
mine  the  apility 
people's 
sentatives— ^o 
orities  and 

While  I 
Democratic 
the  require<, 
discharge 
has  been 
turbed  by 
to  severely 
bers  to  of  f  ei 
appropriatii  n 
This  provis  on 
of  Member 
the  expenditure 
haps  more 
sjrstem 
public  scru 
duck  votes 
time  when 
greater 
public 
is  unconscldnable 

Mr.  SpeB|:er, 
member 
have  been  i 
both  liberals 
flrst  anU-V 


appropriatipns 
a  rider  on 
bill  limited 
ing  for  the 
Nicaragiut'e 
recent  yeafs, 
also  dealt 
abortion. 
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on  the  very  same  Ian- 
times,  they  may  let  it 


..  to  you  there  is  noth- 
there  is  nothing  which 
,y  from  any  Member 
or  she  otherwise  would 
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sii^ply  gives  to  the  Congress 

States  what  amounts  to 

if  the  Members  desire  at 

of  the  offering  of  all 

either  to  raise  money  or 

delete  or  to  add  money, 

to   consider   limitations, 

that  option. 

of   New   Jersey.   Mr. 

today  in  opposition  to 

rules  which  would  under- 

of  Members  of  the 

—the  House  of  Repre- 

determine  national  pri- 

t^licies. 

pleased  that  the  original 
Caucus  proposal  to  raise 
number  of  signatures  on 
petitions  from  218  to  290 
ted.  I  am  still  very  dis- 
undemocratic  proposal 
limit  the  ability  of  Mem- 
limitation  amendments  to 
bills  on  the  House  floor, 
threatens  the  capacity 
to  exercise  oversight  of 

of  public  funds.  Per- 

mportantly.  this  proposed 

woiUd  shield  Members  from 

;lny  by  allowing  them  to 

controversial  Issues.  At  a 

he  public  is  crying  out  for 

aco  tuntability  on  the  part  of 

offidals.  this  proposed  change 


tliat 


it  is  important  to  re- 
appropriations    riders 
valuable  legislative  tool  of 
and  conservatives.  The 
etnam  war  measures  were 
riders.  Just  last  month, 
he  defense  appropriations 
the  administration's  spend- 
lo-called  secret  war  against 
leftist    government.    In 
such  amendments  have 
controversial  issues  like 
prayer,  and  busing. 


vith 
8(  tiooli 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  debate  on  the 
Legislative  Reform  Act  of  1970,  you 
made  some  very  eloquent  remarks  in 
favor  of  an  open,  honest,  and  account- 
able legislative  process.  I  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  following  statements  as 
we  ponder  these  drastic  changes  in  our 
democratic  system: 

Often  the  most  Important  parts  of  a  bill— 
and  usually  the  most  controversial  sec- 
tions—are decided  upon  in  amendment 
form. 

In  this  day  and  age  I  believe  the  people 
are  entitled  to  know  how  we  vote  on  legisla- 
tion, not  just  on  the  entire  bill,  but  on  the 
all-important  amendments. 

Votes  on  final  passage,  on  previous  ques- 
tions, on  recommltal,  are  only  part  of  the 
record  .  .  .  The  whole  truth  means  that  we 
must  have  a  record  on  amendment  votes. 

There  should  be  no  one  among  us  who  is 
not  willing  to  go  on  record  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  ifte  say  this  to  you: 
That  the  trivial  things  of  today  are  the  Im- 
portant things  of  tomorrow.  1  do  not  think 
it  is  right  that  we  should  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  record  votes  on  amendments  . . . 

We  are  primarily  and  most  importantly 
legislators.  And  if  the  work  of  legislation 
can  be  done  shrouded  in  secrecy  and  hidden 
from  the  public,  then  we  are  eroding  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  institutions. 

I  believe  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
how  I  vote  on  the  Issues  and  I  constantly 
report  to  them  and  tell  them  how  1  vote. 

How  many  times  in  history  has  the  state- 
ment of  Wilson  been  repeated  that  the  Con- 
gress in  committee  is  the  Congress  at  work. 
The  work  is  done  in  committee,  where  It  is 
done  under  committee  rule,  and  under  those 
rules  the  public  doesn't  know  where  we 
stand.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica.— the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jk., 
CoHGKissiOHAL  Rkoro,  JuIy  27,  1970,  pp. 
2S7M.  2S797.  and  2S80S. 

In  a  Democratic  study  group  special 
report  on  "The  Appropriation  Rider 
Controversy,"  February  14,  1978,  spe- 
cial note  is  made  about  the  impact  of 
your  important  legislation.  The  DSO 
report  stated: 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  limitations 
offered  and  agreed  to  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
record  teller  vote  reform  which  took  effect 
in  1971  and  of  congresalonal  aiaertiveness  in 
exercising  control  over  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  indeed  be 
ironic  if  the  positive  reforms  that  you 
played  such  a  vitfd  role  in  passing, 
back  In  1970,  werf  wiped  out  by  the 
membership  of  thei,  House  today. 

Another  Interesting  point  that  was 
made  in  the  1978\Democratic  study 
group  special  repott  was  that  the 
sponsorship  of  limitation  amendments 
seemed  to  relate  to  which  party  con- 
trolled the  White  House.  During  the 
Nixon-Ford  years,  Democrats  offered 
nearly  60  percent  of  limitations 
amendments,  the  report  pointed  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  Republicans  of- 
fered nearly  80  percent  of  limitation 
amendments  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years. 


Obviously,  a  virtual  ban  on  appro- 
priations riders  would  increase  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  vis-a-vls 
the  Congress,  as  the  power  to  keep  the 
executive  branch  from  spending  au- 
thorized funds  in  a  manner  that  Con- 
gress deemed  to  be  inappropriate 
would  be  limited. 

We  should  also  consider  that  a 
House  ban  on  limitation  riders  would 
increase  the  power  of  the  Senate  vis-a- 
vis the  House,  as  the  Senate  would 
retain  its  power  to  impose  limitations 
on  appropriations.  The  House  would 
have  to  acquiesce  in  or  reject  the  Sen- 
ate's decision:  it  could  not  initiate  one 
of  its  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1978  DSG  report 
also  pointed  out  that  the  right  of  the 
House  not  to  appropriate  for  a  pur- 
pose, even  if  that  purpose  is  author- 
ized in  law,  has  been  considered  a  fun- 
damental part  of  the  appropriation 
power  of  the  House.  The  report  cited 
the  following  rulings  of  the  Chair  to 
illustrate  this  point: 

1898— The  House  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  appropri- 
ate for  any  object  it  may  deem  improper,  al- 
though that  object  may  be  authorized  by 
law.  .  .  .  That  principle  of  llmiUtion  has 
been  sustained  so  repeatedly  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  parliamentary  law  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

1904— A  mere  llmiUtion  of  the  appropria- 
tion Is  in  order.  There  is  no  obligation  on 
the  House  to  appropriate  at  all,  and  there- 
fore it  may  provide  that  the  money  appro- 
priated by  it  shall  not  be  used  in  any  except 
such  manner  as  may  be  specified  in  the  bill. 
No  law  is  changed  because  there  is  no  obli- 
gation to  expend  the  money  at  all. 

1923— Since  Congress  has  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate. Congress  has  the  right  to  refuse 
to  appropriate,  even  though  the  appropria- 
tion is  authorized. 

192S— It  is  a  well-recognized  rule  that  an 
appropriation  may  be  made  or  refused  for 
any  authorized  purpose.  In  other  words,  an 
appropriation  may  be  made  for  any,  all,  or 
none  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  law,  but 
the  appropriation  or  the  refusal  to  appro- 
priate may  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  chang- 
ing existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  some 
Members  of  the  House  leadership  are 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  certain 
controversial  riders  are  attached  to  ap- 
propriations bills  on  a  regular  basis. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  the  way  to 
resolve  this  situation  is  by  bringing 
legi^tion  to  the  House  floor  that 
would  resolve  these  funding  controver- 
sies on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  comments  you 
made  on  July  27,  1970.  in  favor  of  an 
open,  honest,  and  accountable  legisla- 
tive process  were  as  vital  then  as  they 
are  today.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
maintain  the  spirit  that  prompted 
your  1970  reforms,  and  give  the  Ameri- 
can people— through  their  elected 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—some niles  they  can  live  with.* 
lEx.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The   call   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Memljers  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  31 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT* —390 


AddAbbo 
Akalia 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevUI 

BiagKi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Bouquard 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

DavU 

delaOana 

Dellumi 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Dreler 

DuiKan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Poglietu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcla 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Oonzalez 

Goodllng 

Oradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gundenon 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

HanMn(irT) 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 


Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mauui 

Mavroules 

Macsoli 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCloakey 

MeCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

MtKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulakl 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller,  (OH) 

MIneU 

Minlsh 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Mraiek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obeistar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 


Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Slkorskl 

SiUander 

Simon 

Sislaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

SmlthCNE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 


Sundquist 

Sjmar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vueanovlch 

Walker 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OB) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki  . 

Zachau 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
recognize  the  minority  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  249,  nays 
156,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
12,  as  follows: 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Without  objections  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS 
The  SPEAKER.  Members  who  have 
not  taken  the  oath  of  office  will  kindly 
step  to  the  well. 

The  Speaker  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  following  Members- 
elect:  The  Honorable  Jm  Leach  of 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  Jamks  M.  Jef- 
roROS  of  Vermont,  and  the  Honorable 
Bill  Orkeh  of  New  York. 


RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

PABUAMKHTART  INQUIRT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parll- 
mentary  inquiry- 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
correct  that  the  question  before  the 
House  is  on  ordering  the^  previous 
question,  and  that  if  the  previous 
question  is  voted  down.'  the  minority 
would  have  an  opportunity  for  offer- 
ing a  substitute  to  the  resolution? 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Alboste 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aapin 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bed^l 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Bouquard 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Daschle 

delaGana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Peighan 

Perraro 


[RoU  No.  4] 

YEAS— 249 

PUppo 
Plorio 
Poglietu 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Powler 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Geldenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Guarini 
HaU(IN) 
Hall  (OB) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hall.  Sam 
Hamilton 
Bance 
Harkln 
Harrison 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Bertel 
Blghtower 
Boward 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Buckaby 
Bughes 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kasen 
Kennelly 
Klldee 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaPalce 
Lantos 
Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 
,  Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Levin 
Levine 
Levitas 
Long  (LA) 
Long(MD) 
Lowry(WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
MacKay 
Markey 
Martinez 
MaUui 
Mavroules 
oli 


McCIoskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

MiKv'*^' 

MUler  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minlsh 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraiek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson         • 

NlchoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstaf 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny  -, 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 
-Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberilng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slkorskl 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Solarz- 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes  ' 

Stratton 


.* 
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UMI 


So   the 
dered. 

The    result 
nounced  as 
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Stiirids 

Vento 

WUliams  (MT) 

Synmr 

Volkmer 

Wilson 

Tallon 

Walgren 

Wirth 

Tmuiin 

Washington 

Wise 

Thomas  (OA) 

Watkins 

Wolpe 

Torres 

Waxman 

Wright 

Towns 

Weaver 

Wyden 

Tnxler    • 

Weiss 

Yates 

Udall 

Wheat 

Yatron 

Valentine 

Whitley 

Young  (MO) 

Vandergiiff 

Whitten 
NAYS-156 

Zablocki 

Bartlett 

Hansen  (UT) 

Pashayan 

Bateman 

Hartnett 

Paul 

Bereuter 

Hiler 

Petri 

Bethune 

Holt 

Porter 

Bilirakis 

Hopkins 

Pritchard 

Bliley 

Horton 

Quillen 

Boehlert 

Hunter 

iv.j'ia 

Broomfleld 

Hyde 

Ridge 

Brown  (CO) 

Jeffords 

Rinaldo 

Broyhill 

Johnson 

Ritter 

Burton  (IN) 

Kasich 

Roberts 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Robinson 

Carney 

Kindness 

Rogers 

Chandler 

Kramer 

Roth 

Chappie 

Lagomarsino 

Roukema 

Cheney 

Latu 

Rudd 

Coleman  (MO> 

Leach 

Sawyer 

Conable 

Lent 

Schneider 

Conte 

Lewis  (CA> 

Schulze 

Corcoran 

Lewis  (FL> 

Sensenbrenner 

Coughlin 

Livingston 

Shaw 

Courter 

Loeffler 

Shumway 

Craig 

Lott 

Shuster 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

SiUander 

Crane.  Philip 

Lujan 

Skeen 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Smith  (NE) 

Daub 

Mack 

Smith  (NJ) 

Davis 

Madigan 

Smith,  Denny 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

Dickinson 

Martin  (IL) 

Snowe 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Snyder 

Duncan 

McCain 

Solomon 

Emerson 

McCandless 

Spence 

Erienbom 

McCollum 

Stangeland 

Evans (lA) 

McDade 

Stump 

Fiedler 

McDonald 

Sundquist 

Fields 

McEwen 

Tauke 

Fish 

McOrath 

Taylor 

Porsythe 

McKeman 

Vander  Ja«t 

Franklin 

McKinney 

Vucanovich 

Michel 

Walker 

Gekas 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

Oilman 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Oinxrich 

Moore 

Whittaker 

Ooodling 

Moorhead 

Williams  (OH) 

Oradison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Winn 

Gramm 

Myers 

Wolf 

Oreen 

Nielson 

Wortley 

Gregg 

O'Brien 

Wylie 

Gunderson 

Oxiey 

Young  (AK) 

Hammersclunii 

:  Packard 

Young  (PL) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Parris 

Zschau 

ANSV 
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Jarotac 

: 

rOT  VOTING- 
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Britt 

Edwards(AL) 

Owens 

Conyers 

Llpinskl 

PurseU 

Cooper 

Marriott 

Swift 

Dixon 

Mitchell 

ToniceUl 
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I  irevious   question  was   or- 


of   the   vote   was   an- 
above  recorded. 


MOTION  TO  (  DMMIT  OTOIKD  MY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MIC]  lEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  c  immit. 

The  SP:  lAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the :  notion  to  commit. 

The  Clerl ;  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiCHX  L  moves  to  (x>minit  the  resolu- 
tion. House  1  Lesolutlon  5,  to  a  select  conunit- 
tee  to  be  ap  x)inted  by  the  Speaker  and  to 
be  composed  of  ten  members,  not  more  than 
six  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political 


party,  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  within  two  legislative 
days  with  only  the  foUowing  amendment: 
Strike  clause  "(S)"  relating  to  restrictions 
on  the  offering  of  certain  amendments  to 
appropriations  bills,  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding clauses  accordingly. 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  Just  to  give  the 
membership  an  opportunity  to  hear 
an  explanation  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michsl)  as  to  exactly 
what  his  motion  .    -ommit  does. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  _.  ^aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gei/i«iian 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman what  I  would  propose  to  do  is 
to  commit  this  resolution  and  substi- 
tute, in  a  sense,  for  our  own  resolution 
which  would  incorporate  all  of  the 
rules  changes  proposed  by  the  majori- 
ty save  resolution  change  No.  5  that 
would  prohibit  riders  on  appropriation 
bills. 

Having  earlier,  during  the  discussion 
and  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  rules, 
discussed  very  briefly  what  we  would 
have  proposed  as  a  minority  party  for 
a  package  of  rules,  I  would  say  we  are 
not  proposing  that  package  here  for 
your  consideration  but  simply  what 
you  have  proposed  to  the  House  minus 
that  one  change  on  riders  on  appro- 
priation bills. 

So  that  really  in  essence  is  what  the 
motion  to  commit  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  gentleman  would 
strictly  have  a  motion  to  commit  the 
resolution  with  instructions  that  it  be 
reported  back  from  a  special  commit- 
tee in  2  days,  deleting  that  one  provi- 
sion on  appropriations  riders.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  dispense  with  reading  of  the 
motion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  commit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  commit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  156.  nays 
250,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  51 
YEAS-lSfl 


BarUett 

Hansen  (UT) 

Pashayan 

Bateman 

Hartnett 

Paul 

Bereuter 

HUer 

Petri 

Bethune 

Holt 

Porter 

BlUrakis 

Hopkins 

Pritchard 

BlUey 

Horton 

QuiUen 

Boehlert 

Hunter 

Regula 

Broomfleld 

Hyde 

Ridge 

Brown  (CO) 

Jeffords 

Rinaldo 

Broyhill 

Johnson 

Ritter 

Burton  (IN) 

Kasich 

Roberts 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Robinson 

Carney 

Kindness 

Rogers 

Chandler 

Kramer 

Roth 

Chappie 

Lagomarsino 

Roukema 

Cheney 

Latu 

Rudd 

Coleman  (MO) 

Leach 

Sawyer 

Connie 

Lent 

Schneider 

Conte 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schulze 

Corcoran 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sknsenbrenner 

Coughlin 

Livingston 

Shaw 

Courter 

Loeffler 

Shumway 

Craig 

Lott 

Shuster 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

SUIander 

Crane.  Philip 

Lujan 

Skeen 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Smith  (NE) 

Daub 

Mack 

Smith  (NJ) 

Davis 

Madigan 

Smith.  Denny 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

Dickinson 

Martin  (IL) 

Snowe 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Snyder 

Duncan 

McCain 

Solomon 

Emerson 

McCandless 

Spence 

Erienbom 

McCollum 

Stangeland 

Evans  (lA) 

McDade 

Stump 

Fiedler 

McDonald 

Sundquist 

Fields 

McEwen 

Tauke 

Fish 

McGrath 

Taylor 

Forsythe 

McKeman 

Vander  Jagt 

Franklin 

McKinney 

Vucanovich 

Freniel 

Michel 

Walker 

Gekas 

MlUer(OH) 

Weber 

Oilman 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Whittaker 

Goodling 

Moorhead 

WiUiams(OH) 

Oradison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Winn 

Oramm 

Myers 

Wolf 

Oreen 

Nielson 

Wortley 

Gregg 

O'Brien 

Wylie 

Gimderson 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Hammerschmidt  Packard 

Young  (FL) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Parris 
NAYS-250 

Zschau 

Addabbo 

Bryant 

English 

Akaka 

Burton  (CA) 

Evans (IL) 

AlbosU 

Byron 

Fascell 

Alexander 

Carper 

Feighan 

Anderson 

Can- 

Ferraro 

Andrews  (NO 

ChappeU 

Flippo 

Andrews  (TX) 

Clarke 

Plorio 

Annunzio 

Clay 

FoglietU 

Anthony 

Coelho 

Foley 

Applegate 

Coleman  (TX) 

Ford  (MI) 

Aspln 

CoUins 

Ford(TN) 

AuCoin 

Conyers 

Fowler 

Barnard 

Coyne 

Frank 

Barnes 

Crockett 

Frost 

Bates 

Daniel 

Fuqua 

Bedell 

Daschle 

Garcia 

Beilenson 

de  la  Garza 

Oaydos 

Bennett 

Dellums 

Oejdenson 

Berman 

Derrick 

Gephardt 

BevlU 

Dicks 

Gibbons 

Biaggl 

DingeU 

Glickman 

Boggs 

Dixon 

Gonzalez 

Boland 

Donnelly 

Gore 

Boner 

Dorgan 

Gray 

Bonior 

Dowdy 

Guarini 

Bonker 

Downey 

HaU(IN) 

Borski 

Dtirbin 

Hall  (OH) 

Bosco 

Dwyer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Boucher 

Dymally 

Hall.  Sam 

Bouquard 

Dyson 

Hamilton 

Boxer 

Early 

Hance 

Breaux 

FiTkart 

Harkin 

Brooks 

Edgar 

Harrison 

Brown  (CA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

HerUl 

Hightower 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Upinski 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 


Mikulski 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minish 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

NOT  VOTING-12 


Sikoraki 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

S.  Res.  2 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


Britt  Marriott  PurseU 

Cooper  Mitchell  Richardson 

Edwards  (AL)  Moody  Swift 

Erdreich  Owens  Torricelli 

D  1550 

So  the  motion  to  commit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EQUALIZING  PAY  FOR  POUR 
ELECTED  OFFICERS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  6)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Res.  6 

Resolved,  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  compensation  oi  the  Postmaster  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  at  a  gross 
per  annum  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  gross 
per  annum  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
Cnerk.  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  of  the 
Doorkeeper,  of  the  House  of  Represento- 
tives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  for  more 
than  3  days. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  following  res- 
olutions: 

S.  Res.  1 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RES.  8 

Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days; 3  o'clock  post  meridian  on  Wednes- 
days; 11  o'clock  ante  meridian  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week  up  to  and  including  May 
14,  1983;  and  that  from  May  IS,  1983.  until 
the  end  of  the  first  session,  the  hour  of 
daily  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
and  10  o'clock  ante  meridian  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MINORITY  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  7)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rbs.7 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  the  six  minori- 
ty employees  authorized  therein  shall  be 
the  following  named  persons,  effective  Jan- 
uary 3,  1983.  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
House,  to-wlt:  Hyde  H.  Murray.  Walter  P. 
Kennedy,  Tommy  Lee  Winebrenner,  Ronald 
W.  Lasch,  William  R.  Pitts.  Jr..  and  Timo- 
thy J.  Wyngaard.  each  to  receive  gross  com- 
pensation pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  119,  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress, as  enacted  into  permanent  law  by  sec- 
tion 115  of  PubUc  Law  96-94. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  OR 
DEPUTY  TO  ADMnnSTEK 
OATH  OF  OFFICE  TO  THE  HON- 
ORABLE BENJAMIN  S.  ROSEN- 
THAL AT  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  9)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thereAebJection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  9 

Whereas  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  a  Repre- 
sentative-elect from  the  SUte  of  New  York, 
from  the  Seventh  District  thereof,  has  been 
unable  from  sickness  to  appear  in  person  to 
be  sworn  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
there  being  no  contest  or  question  as  to  his 
election:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker,  or  deputy 
named  by  him,  l>e.  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  at  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the 
said  oath  be  accepted  and  received  by  the 
House  as  the  oath  of  office  of  the  said  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  OF  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  8)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


AUTHORIZING       SPEAKER       OR 
DEPUTY         TO         ADMINISTER 
OATH  OF  OFFICE  TO  THE  HON. 
MARTY  RUSSO  AT  MINNEAPO- 
LIS, MINNESOTA 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  10)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  10 
Whereas  Marty  Russo.  a  Representative- 
elect  from  the  SUte  of  Illinois,  from  the 
Third  District  thereof,  has  been  unable 
from  illness  in  the  family  to  appear  in 
person  to  be  sworn  as  a  Member  of  the 
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here  being  no  contest  or  ques- 

election:  Therefore  be  it 

rhat  the  Speaker,  or  deputy 

,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 

admihister  the  oath  of  office  to  the 

Atrty    Russo    at    Minneapolis, 

I  nd  that  said  oath  be  accepted 

by  the  House  as  the  oath  of 

thekaid  Marty  Russo. 

resolution  was  agreed  to. 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


ATTTHORI  SING 


SPEAKER  OR 
DEPDTV  TO  ADMINISTER 
OATH  DP  OPPICE  TO  HON. 
MICKEY  EDWARDS  AT  LOS  AN- 
GELES. ICALIP. 
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WRIjOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
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no  objection. 

read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

H.  Rbs.  11 

1  (ickey  Edwards,  a  RepresenU- 

frt  m  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  from 

District  thereof,  has  been  unable 

in  the  family  to  appear  in 

sworr  as  a  Member  of  the 

there  t>eing  no  contest  or  ques- 

I  hi  1  election:  Therefore  be  it 

That  the  Speaker,  or  deputy 

be.  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 

r  the  oath  of  office  to  the 

^ckey  Edwards  at  Los  Angeles, 

I  nd  that  said  oath  be  accepted 

by  the  House  as  the  oath  of 

thdsaid  Mickey  Edwards. 

resolution  was  agreed  to. 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


D  1600 

AUTHORIZING  CONTINUATION 
OF  INVESTIGATION  BY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  STANDARDS  OP 
OPPICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  12)  authorizing 
continuation  of  an  investigation  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  12 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  shall  continue  the 
inquiry  and  Investigation  and  related  activi- 
ties authorized  by  House  Resolution  518, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  July  13. 
1982,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  such  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


hm.1 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
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PRO  TEMPORE 


SP  5AKER 


pro  tempore  (Mr. 
The  Chair  announces  the 
designation  of  the  gentle- 
Wisconsin   (Mr.    Kasten- 
tdminister  the  oath  of  office 
gen  bleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 


It  ictcpt  Edwards. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
JANUARY  6.  1983 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  ISi.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourns  to 
meet  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday 
next.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to  the  authority  of  House 

10.  98th    Congress,    the 
anitounces   the   Speaker's   ap- 

of  the  Honorable  Harry  H. 

MacLauci^lih.  U.S.  district  judge,  Dis- 

Minnesota.      Minneapolis. 

idminister  the  oath  of  office 
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to  the  authority  of  He 

11.  98th    Congress,    the 
an|iounces   the   Speaker's   ap- 

of    the    Honorable    Mac- 

E.    Waters.    U.S.    district 

Cebtral  District,  Los  Angeles. 

idminister  the  oath  of  office 


AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
STANDING  AND  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEES OP  THE  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  13)  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  13 

Resolved,  That  (a)  for  continuance  of  nec- 
essary investigations  and  studies  by— 

(1)  each  standing  and  select  committee  es- 
tablished by  the  Rules  of  the  House;  and 

(2)  each  select  committee  of  the  House— 
(A)  which  was  esUbllshed  by  resolution 

during  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress:  and 

(B)i*r  which  a  reestablishing  resolution 
Is  Introduced  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress: 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fhe  House  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  period  beginning  at  noon  on 
January  3,  1983  and  ending  at  midnight  on 
March  31, 1983. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
each  committee  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  entitled  for  each  month  in  the 
period  specified  in  subsection  (a)  to  nine 


percent  of  the  total  amount  made  available 
under  expense  resolutions  for  such  commit- 
tee for  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety-sev- 
enth Congress. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  House  Resolution 
12.  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  Janu- 
ary 3.  1983,  in  addition  to  amounts  made 
available  under  subsection  (b),  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  shall 
be  entitled,  for  each  month  in  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  to  $50,000  for 
procurement  of  consultant  services  imder 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  pajrments  under  this  resolution 
shidl  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law. 
Rule  of  the  House,  or  other  authority,  from 
noon  on  January  3,  1983,  until  the  election 
by  the  House  of  the  committee  involved  In 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  payments 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  made  on 
vouchers  signed  by— 

(1)  the  chairman  of  such  committee  as 
constituted  at  the  close  of  the  Ninety-sev- 
enth Congress:  or 

(2)  if  such  chairman  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  House  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress, 
the  ranking  majority  party  member  of  such 
committee  as  constituted  at  the  close  of  the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress  who  is  a  Member 
of  the  House  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Conftreas. 

Sic.  3.  The  authority  of  a  committee  to 
incur  expenses  under  this  resolution  shall 
expire  upon  agreement  by  the  House  to  the 
primary  expense  resolution  for  such  com- 
mittee. 

S>c.  4.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (durihg  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  frohv  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  the  first  Section  of  the 
resolution  will  authorize  each  standing 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  two 
permanent  select  committees  estab- 
lished in  the  rules  of  the  House,  to 
expend  necessary  moneys  from  the 
contingent  fund  untU  the  House  is 
able  to  adopt  primary  expense  resolu- 
tions covering  such  committees,  or 
untU  March  31, 1983. 

Subsection  (al(2)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  resolution  provides  the  basis  for 
authorizing  the  former  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
of  the  97th  Congress  to  expend 
moneys  from  the  contingent  fimd 
until  the  committee  is  reconstituted 
and  funded  by  resolution,  or  imtil 
March  31,  1983.  The  Select  Committee 
has  indicated  its  intention  to  seek  re- 
constitution,  and  would  qualify  imder 


subsection  (a)(2)  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  reconstitution  resolution. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
will  provide  committees,  during  each 
of  the  first  3  months  of  1983,  with  9 
percent  of  the  total  authorized  during 
the  second  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Nine  percent  per  month  is  equal 
to  the  one-twelfth  figure  we  have  used 
in  previous  funding  resolutions,  plus 
the  Federal  comparability  adjustment 
that  the  President  sent  up  last  Octo- 
ber. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section 
will  provide  additional  fimds  to  contin- 
ue the  ongoing  investigation  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  authorized  earlier  today. 

Section  2  is  an  gdministrative  provi- 
sion which  governs  approval  and  proc- 
essing of  vouchers.  The  section  pro- 
vides that  a  returning  Member  who 
served  as  chairman,  or  if  there  Is  no 
returning  Member  who  served  as 
chairman,  then  the  next  ranking  ma- 
jority party  member,  be  authorized  to 
sign  the  vouchers  and  certifications 
necessary  to  make  payments  under  the 
continuing  resolution,  until  such  time 
as  a  chairman  is  duly  elected  for  the 
98th  Congress.  This  provision  is  essen- 
tial to  insure  the  timely  payment  of 
routine  and  continuing  expenditures, 
including  January  committee  payrolls. 
Under  section  3,  the  authority  under 
this  resplution  will  expire  with  the 
adoption  of  the  primary  expense  reso- 
lution. Any  expenditures  under  the 
resolution  will  be  debited  against  the 
primary  expense  resolution. 

Section  4  requires  compliance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  any  rules 
necessary  to  administer  the  continuing 
resolution. 

This  resolution  will  maintain  the 
overall  status  quo  with  respect  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  by  standing  and 
select  committees,  with  the  exception 
of  the  provision  for  the  Standards 
Committee  investigation. 

The  resolution  clearly  served  its  pur- 
pose in  the  last  Congress,  and  every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  meaning  and 
application  of  the  language. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Si?eaker.  this  is  the  same  resolu- 
tion we  pass  every  2  years  at  this  time 
to  keep  our  committees  going.  The 
only  unusual  item  is  for  consultant 
services  for  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  to  fund  the 
resolution  which  was  passed  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  It  is  standard  and  should 
be  promptly  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1610 


REPORT      OF      COMMITTEE      TO 
NOTIFY     THE     PRESIDENT     OF 
THE    UNITED   STATES   OF   THE 
ASSElifflLY  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  Join  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States   that   a 
quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled and  is  ready  to  receive  any 
communication     that     he     may     be 
pleased  to  make  has  performed  that 
duty.  The  President  asked  us  to  report 
that  he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  his 
message  at  9  p.m.  Tuesday,  January 
25,  1983,  to  a  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  also  wishes  the  Members  a 
very  happy  new  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  committee  for  re- 
porting on  its  notification  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS—STATE OF  THE  UNION 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  1)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Rks.  1 
ResfAved  try  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday, 
January  25,  1983,  at  9  o'clock  post  meridian 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  communi- 
cations as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE     RECESS     ON     TUES- 
DAY. JANUARY  25.  1983 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday. 
January  26.  1983.  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at 
any  time  subject  to  the  call  of  the 

chair.  

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JACK 
SWIGERT 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)         

Mr.  E31AMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack 
SwiGEKT  was  elected  last  November  to 
represent  Colorado's  new  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  and  was  to  have 
been  sworn  in  today,  along  with  other 
Members  of  the  98th  Congress.  How- 
ever, last  week  Jack  lost  an  heroic 
battle  with  bone  marrow  cancer.  It  is  a 
tragic  loss  not  only  for  the  House,  but 
also  for  the  Nation.  Throughout  his 
life.  Jack  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  knew  him.  as  an  outstanding  col- 
lege athlete,  as  a  Jet  test  pilot,  as  the 
astronaut  who  successfully  piloted  the 
Apollo  13  flight  back  to  Earth  after  an 
oxygen  tank  explosion  threatened  to 
scuttle  the  mission,  as  staff  director 
for  the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  and  as  a  successful  busi- 
ness executive.  I  personally  believe  his 
greatest  achievements  were  yet  to  be 
realized.    While    his    vision    will    be 
deeply  missed  by  this  body,  his  cour- 
age  and   pursuit   of   excellence   will 
serve  as  a  model  to  us  all.  This  Thurs- 
day morning,  we  have  taken  out  a  spe- 
cial order  to  pay  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing American.  Tomorrow,  a  spe- 
cial plane  will  take  Members  to  the  fu- 
neral in  Denver  and  return  in  the 
evening.  If  you  would  like  more  infor- 
mation about  either  the  special  order 
or   the   funeral,   please   contact   my 
office.  Meanwhile,  we  have  put  togeth- 
er a  resolution  which  expresses  the 
sorrow  of  the  House  regarding  Jack's 
death. 

Mr.  WIKTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Swigert's  passing 
deprives  Colorado  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  a  man  who  would 
have  been  a  truly  fine  Representative 
and  an  able  advocate  for  our  State.  His 
experience  in  national  policymaking, 
particularly  his  distingiiished  tenure 
on  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  this  Congress  as 
a  whole.  Jack's  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Colorado  was  evident 
throughout  the  past  year,  which  in- 
volved extraordinary  personal  hard- 
ship for  him. 

In  the  face  of  his  illness.  Jack's 
courage  was  an  inspiring  example  to 
us  all.  His  service  in  the  House  certain- 
ly would  have  reflected  his  outstand- 
ing character.  Before  and  since  the 
time  Jack  piloted  a  crippled  spacecraft 
and  its  crew  to  safety,  his  life  was  one 
of  tremendous  accomplishment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

(H.  Res.  14)  on  the  death 

Hoiiorable  Jack  Swigsrt,  and 

unanin  ous  consent  for  its  immedi- 


Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 

no  objection. 

read  the  resolution,  as  f  ol- 


Mr 

a  resolutioi  i 
of  the 
ask 

ate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER 
to  the  request 
Colorado? 

There  wafc 

The  Clerl : 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  14 

ReuAved,  "that  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  soi  row  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Jack  Swigert,  a  RepresenUtive-elect 
from  the  Sta  Le  of  Colorado. 

Resolved,  '  "hat  a  committee  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  is  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  tha^funeral.         • 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  l»e  authorized  and  directed  to 
taXe  such  st(  ps  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  thi  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  th<  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewi  h  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  1  louse. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolu  ions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  tpereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Reserved,  'that  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  ad  oum  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  nemory  of  the  deceased. 

The  reso  ution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motio9  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  CoH.  Rn.  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Monday.  January  3, 
1983,  pumiant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, it  stand  adjourned  until  12  noon  on 
Tuesday,  January  25. 1983. 

Sac.  2.  That  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
hereby  given  to  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  begin  on 
Thursday.  January  6.  1983  or  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1983.  and  terminating  on  January  25, 
1983  at  12:00  noon,  pursuant  to  a  motion  by 
the  Majority  Leader,  or  his  designee. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEBffiERS  OP 

COMMITTEE  OP  THE 

HONORABLE    JACK    SWI- 


The  SPi  AKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  membei  s  of  the  fimeral  committee 
of  the  lati  Jack  Swigkrt.  the  follow- 
ing MemlM  rs  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mrs.  ScntOEDER  of  Colorado;  Mr. 
WntTH  of  Colorado;  Mr.  Kogovsek  of 
Colorado;  Mr.  Kramer  of  Colorado; 
and  Mr.  Bi  town  of  Colorado. 
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following  Senate  concur- 

resoltition  (S.  Con.  Res.  1)  giving 

consent  of  the  Senate  to  an  ad- 

of  more  than  3  days  to  a 

I  by  the  House  of  Repre- 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
HOUSE  OPPICE  BUILDING 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKEK.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  40.  United  States 
Code,  sections  175  and  176.  the  Chair 
appoints  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Wright,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Michel,  as  members  of 
the  House  Office  Building  Commission 
to  serve  with  himself. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  concerning 
the  introduction  and  reference  of  bills 
and  resolutions. 

As  Members  are  aware,  they  have 
the  privilege  today  of  introducing 
bills.  Heretofore  on  the  opening  day  of 
a  new  Congress,  several  hundred  bills 
have  been  introduced.  It  will  be  read- 
ily apparent  to  all  Members  that  it 
may  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
Speaker  to  examine  each  bill  for  refer- 
ence today.  The  Chair  will  do  his  best 
to  refer  as  many  bills  as  possible,  but 
he  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  Members 
if  he  is  unable  to  refer  all  the  bills 
that  may  be  introduced.  Those  bills 
which  are  not  referred  and  do  not 
appear  in  the  Record  as  of  today  will 
be  included  in  the  next  day's  Record 
and  printed  with  a  date  as  of  today. 

The  Chair  has  advised  all  officers 
and  employees  of  the  House  that  are 
involved  in  the  processing  of  bills  that 
every  bill,  resolution,  memorial,  peti- 
tion, or  other  material  that  is  placed 
in  the  hopper  must  bear  the  signature 
of  a  Member.  Where  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion is  jointly  sponsored,  the  signature 
must  be  that  .of  the  Member  first 
named  thereon.  The  bill  clerk  is  in- 
structed to  return  to  the  Member  any 
bill  which  appears  in  the  hopper  with- 
out an  original  signature.  This  proce- 
dure was  inaugurated  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress. It  has  worked  well,  and  the 
Chair  thinks  that  it  is  essential  to  con- 


tinue this  practice  to  insure  the  integ- 
rity of  the  process  by  which  legislation 
is  introduced  in  the  House. 

The  Chair  also  desires  to  announce 
that  pursuant  to  the  authority  grant- 
ed him  in  rule  X.  clause  5.  he  will  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  basing  sequential 
referral  of  bills  and  resolutions  on  the 
subject  matter  contained  in  any 
amendment  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee or  committees  first  reporting, 
as  well  as  upon  the  matter  in  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  bill  or  resolution. 

The  Chair  will  also  exercise  his  au- 
thority in  particular  situations  to  des- 
ignate a  primary  committee  among 
those  to  whom  a  bill  may  be  jointly  re- 
ferred and  may  impose  time  limits  on 
committees  having  a  secondary  inter- 
est following  the  report  of  the  primary 
committee. 

The  Chair  intends  to  use  his  referral 
authority  in  a  manner  which  will 
maintain  the  flow  of  legislation  to  the 
floor  and  thus  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  House  to  complete  its  legislative 
schedule  within  the  time  limits  fixed 
by  law  and  the  rules  of  this  body. 

With  respeqt  to  Senate  amendments, 
the  Chair  will  continue  judiciously  to 
exercise  his  authority  including  his  re- 
ferral authority  under  rule  XXTV  to 
insiure  that  major  new  proposals  con- 
tained in  Senate  amendments,  which 
are  not  germane  to  the  original  House 
measure,  receive  consideration  by  the 
committee  with  subject-matter  juris- 
diction in  the  House. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  3, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Speaker:  Under  Rule  III,  Clause 
4  (Section  647)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  I  herewith  designate  Mr. 
W.  Raymond  Colley,  Deputy  Clerk,  to  sign 
any  and  all  papers  and  do  all  other  acts  for 
me  under  the  name  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  which  he  would  be  authorized  to  do 
by  virtue  of  this  designation,  except  such  as 
are  provided  by  statute,  in  cases  of  my  tem- 
porary absence  or  disability. 

If  Mr.  Colley  should  not  be  able  to  act  in 
my  behalf  for  any  reason,  then  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Ladd.  Assistant  to  the  Clerk,  should  simi- 
larly perform  such  duties  under  the  same 
conditions  as  are  authorized  by  this  designa- 
tion. 

These  designations  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  the  98th  Congress  or  until  revoked  by 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
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DEATH  BENEPITS  FOR  FEDERAL 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 
AND  FIREFIGHTERS  KILLED  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  DUTY 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  a 
lump  sum  death  benefit  of  $50,000  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  and 
firefighters  who  are  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty.  The  Congress  has  already  pro- 
vided identical  Federal  benefits  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  firefighters  through  the 
Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of 
1976.  and  my  bill  simply  puts  their 
Federal  counterparts  under  this  same 
coverage. 

I  can  think  of  no  group  more  deserv- 
ing of  this  survivor  protection  than 
our  Federal  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firefighters.  These  dedicated  men 
and  women  risk  their  lives  daily  to 
protect  the  property,  the  physical 
well-being,  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow 
Americans.  When  these  public  serv- 
ants report  to  their  duty  assignments 
each  day,  they  have  no  idea  what  dan- 
gers they  will  face,  and  whether  they 
will  live  to  see  their  families.  The  least 
we  can  do  ii  to  provide  them  with  the 
peace  of  mind  of  knowing  that  if  they 
do  not  survive,  our  Nation  will  not 
turn  its  back  on  them,  and  their  de- 
pendents will  have  some  financial  as- 
sistance to  carry  on  alone. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  four  FBI 
agents  from  my  home  State  of  Illinois 
were  killed  in  a  plane  crash  while  they 
were  on  official  duty  trying  to  recover 
money  from  a  bank  embe2zler.  Sadly, 
not  only  did  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation lose  four  outstanding,  dedi- 
cated agents,  more  than  it  has  ever 
lost  in  a  single  operation,  but  also,  and 
more  importantly,  these  agents  were 
all  married  and  left  behind  a  total  of 
13  young  children.  It  is  only  right  and 
fair  that  we  extend  benefits  to  the 
families  of  these  heroic  officers,  and 
to  all  other  Federal  lawmen  and  fire- 
fighters killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in 
recent  years. 

Although  Federal  men  and  women 
have  been  excluded  from  the  1976  act 
because  they  were  eligible  for  other 
benefits,  these  benefits  have  been 
eroded  by  inflation,  and  have  become 
woefully  inadequate  for  officers  with 
large  families  to  protect.  It  is  time  to 
correct  this  situation,  and  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  so  that  the  property  and  lives  of 
others  might  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation,  which 
would  provide  more  security  and  peace 
of  mind  for  the  families  of  all  Federal 
public  safety  officers  and  firemen  who 


must  take  risks  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
safer  society.  We  must  not  and  cannot, 
in  good  conscience,  turn  our  backs  on 
the  anguish  and  poverty  suffered  by 
the  families  of  law  officers  slain  while 
protecting  our  rights  and  liberties,  and 
of  firemen  who  die  while  protecting 
our  lives  and  our  property. 


MATH  AND  SCIENCE  EDUCA- 
nON:  HIGH  PRIORITY  FOR 
THE  98TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  BCr.  Speaker,  legis- 
lation to  combat  the  national  crisis  in 
science  and  math  education  should  be 
a  high  priority  of  the  98th  Congress. 
With  America's  future  hinging  on 
high  technology,  this  issue  affects 
every  sector  of  society  and  threatens 
to  erode  our  economic,  scientific,  and 
military  leadership. 

We  do  not  have  the  science  and 
math  teachers  to  prepare  our  young 
people  for  their  roles  in  a  technologi- 
cal world.  Fifty  percent  of  the  math 
and  science  teachers  in  our  classrooms 
are  unqualified.  Since  1971.  there  has 
been  a  77-percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  qualified  secondary  school 
math  teachers  and  a  65-percent  drop 
in  the  number  of  qualified  science 
teachers.  We  must  do  something  to  at- 
tract and  retain  qualified  science  and 
math  teachers  to  reverse  this  danger- 
ous trend  toward  scientific  illiteracy. 

During  the  last  Congress.  Senator 
John  Glenit  and  I  introduced  two  bills 
to  increase  the  present  supply  of  quali- 
fied science  and  math  teachers  and  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  for  the 
future.  This  legislation  would  grant 
tax  credits  to  high  tech  firms  that  hire 
precollege  math  and  science  teachers 
during  the  summer  or  allow  their  cer- 
tified employees  to  teach  part-time  in 
the  local  schools  and  provide  forgiv- 
able loans  to  college  students  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  in  science  and 
math  teaching.  These  bills  directly 
attack  the  teacher  shortage  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  an  integral  part  of  any 
comprehensive  solution  to  the  math 
and  science  education  crisis.  I  will  be 
reintroducing  these  two  bills  shortly 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  initiative  which  is  so  vital  to  our 
Nation's  future. 


the  objectives  of  the  ongoing  arms  re- 
duction talks  in  (3eneva. 

Our  negotiators  at  the  START  talks 
are  now  seriously  considering  propos- 
als which  would  reduce  nuclear  weap- 
onry in  both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  arsenals  below  both  current 
and  SALT  U  levels. 

Just  recently.  Soviet  leader  Yuri 
Andropov  announced  that  the  Soviets 
are  prepared  to  reduce  their  strategic 
arms  by  25  percent. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  real 
progress  in  Geneva. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  and 
the  American  people  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Soviets  that  our  negotiators 
have  the  solid  support  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people  in  their  effort  to 
move  the  world  closer  to  lasting  peace. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR 

ARMS    REDUCTION    TALKS    IN 

GENEVA 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  along  with  Sam 
Stratton,  Bill  Carney,  and  Chairman 
Mel  Price,  a  joint  resolution  which 
expresses  the  support  of  Congress  for 


DISAPPOINTMENT  EXPRESSED 
OVER  DEBATE  ON  FIRST  DAY 
OF  SESSION 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Chair  very  much  for  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

I  heard  with  great  interest  the  open- 
ing remarks  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Republi- 
can leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel).  Both  of  them  made 
appropriate  remarks  having  to  do  with 
the  rationale  for  our  being  here, 
namely,  the  wish  and  the  consent  of 
our  constituents.  Those  appropriate 
remarks  extend  to  all  of  us  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  wish  to  extend  those  re- 
marks to  say  that  I  was  most  gratified 
here  today  to  witness  that  a  full  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  my  constituency 
came  to  Washington  to  support  me.  to 
uphold  me  as  I  was  taking  the  oath  of 
office,  and  to  cheer  me  on  as  I  imder- 
took  these  responsibilities  to  which  I 
look  forward.  They  came  and  partici- 
pated in  almost  every  kind  of  event 
that  can  be  handled  for  1  day.  includ- 
ing participation  in  these  proceedings, 
not  to  mention  the  social  functions 
which  they  attended. 

But  I,  in  my  elation  over  being  here 
and  welcoming  them  to  Washington, 
as  it  were,  am  also  gravely  disappoint- 
ed that  on  their  visit  to  this  Chamber 
they  saw  a  debate  and  a  vote  which 
was  just  the  opposite  of  what  I  had 
been  saying  throughout  the  entire 
campaign.  I  had  touted  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  I  told  my  future  constitu- 
ents during  that  campaign  that  I 
would  act  as  vigorously  as  I  could  to 
embellish  that  debate  and  to  bring  it 
to  every  household  in  the  17th  District 
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of  Pennsirlvania  through  whatever 
means  ml(ht  be  at  my  disposal,  to 
espouse  t]  leir  proposals,  and  to  Indi- 
cate to  th  s  Congress  what  they  want 
to  see  as  changes  or  to  stop  certain 
changes  sc  ught  to  be  made  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  tod  the  first  day  they  come 
to  CtHigre  B.  the  first  day  I  take  my 
seat,  my  wnstituents  hear  a  debate 
which  wai  in  the  ultimate  calculated 
to  cut  off  Euid  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
debate  in  }utting  through  a  legislative 
proposition  that  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  sq  lelching  my  desire  to  bring 
forth  legslative  proposals  truly  re- 
flecting tl  e  wishes  of  my  constituents 
who  are  nth  me  here  today  in  the 
House  of  1  tepresentatives. 

With  bu  L  that  one  regret,  I  ask  them 
to  return  \o  their  homes  and  to  say  to 
everyone  who  would  hear  that  their 
Congressnian  will  do  his  utmost  to 
best  repre  «nt  their  interests. 
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INTRODtCnON  OP  THE  SOLE 
AQUIFER  PROTEC- 
OF  1983 
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pro  tempore.  Under 

order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
New  York  (Mr.  Carwby) 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 

I  iay  of  this  98th  Congress  to 

legislation  which   deserves 

priority  not  only  of  me. 

Member  of  this  body.  I 

record  to  show  that  one  of 

acts  in  my  third  term  as  a 

•sentative  for  the  people  of 

district  of  New  York  is  intro- 

the  Sole  Soirn^  Aquifer 

Act    of    1983.    The    Sole 

Protection  Act  calls  for 

Federal,  State,  and  local 

approach    to    preparing 

out  plans  to  protect  this 

I  round  water. 

Island.  2.3  million  persons 

dependent  on  an  under- 

iupply    for    their    drinking 

90  percent  of  our 

and    millions    in    our 

suburban  areas,  also  depend 

;.  rather  than  surface  water. 

Environmental   Protection 

estimated  that  the  amount 

water  is  50  times  that  of 

flow    of   suirface   water. 

I  irotection  of  such  a  vast  and 

is  in  the  best  interest 

But  for  areas  such  as 

which  are  without  any 

of  water,  protection  of 

supply    takes    an 

importance  and  urgency. 

I  present  today  is  offered  as 

to  the  Safe  Drinking 

of  1974.  That  law  was  due 

in  the  last  Con- 

_  this  Congress  will  have 

its  reauthorization  and  I 

to  the  Sole  Source  Aqui- 

Act  being  incorporated 
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into  any  rewrite  of  the  safe  drinking 
water  law  which  may  emerge  from  this 
session. 

Development  of  this  measure  dates 
back  two  Congresses,  to  December 
1980.  At  that  time.  I  first  circulated  a 
draft  bill  aimed  specifically  at  protect- 
ing the  Pine  Barrens  area  in  the  First 
District  which  overlies  the  purest  por- 
tions of  Long  Island's  aquifer. 

In  May  1981.  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology's  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources.  Agricultural 
Research  and  the  Environment  held 
hearings  on  that  draft  in  Southamp- 
ton. N.Y.  The  purpose  of  that  legisla- 
tive hearing  was  to  further  seek  com- 
ments from  the  public  and  various  ex- 
perts and  agencies  on  what  would  be 
the  best  legislative  approach  to  pro- 
tecting that  aquifer.  As  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
want  to  again  thank  our  chairman. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  for  his  help  and  coopera- 
tion with  that  Southampton  hearing. 

The  biU  I  submit  today  grew  from 
those  first  efforts. 

On  February  23.  1982.  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  and  I  in- 
troduced this  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Pro- 
tection Act  as  companion  measures  in 
the  Senate  and  House.  We  were  Joined 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  four  other  members  of 
the  Long  Island  delegation. 

Senator  Moywihaw  had  been  most 
gracious  and  cooperative  about  accept- 
ing changes  I  suggested  to  the  innova- 
tive measure  he  had  developed— 
changes  aimed  at  better  protecting  the 
rights  and  accountability  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  overwhelming 
support  of  our  bill  received  at  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  in  June 
1982 

The  bill  I  present  today  is  the  same 
as  the  companion  measure  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  and  I  introduced  last  year 
with  minor  technical  changes. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  heavy 
workload  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  because  of 
the  priority  placed  on  reauthorizing 
the  Clean  Air  Act  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee, my  measure  was  unable  to  get 
a  formal  hearing  in  this  body  during 
1982. 

I  ain  optimistic  that  in  this  Congress 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
will  take  up  reauthorization  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  consider 
my  bill  as  an  amendment  in  that 
larger  measure.  It  is  my  hope  as  well 
that  we  may  see  action  soon  rather 
than  later  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  committee  to  assist  in  any 
way  that  I  can. 

Central  to  the  proposal  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  a  recognition  that  pro- 
tection of  this  great  and  valuable  na- 
tional resource  requires  a  Joint  com- 


mitment of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  resources.  This  proposal, 
moreover,  recognizes  the  prime  role 
our  local  governmental  units  must 
play  in  carrying  out  that  protection. 

In  allowing  for  cooperative  problem 
solving,  and  because  it  assigns  an  ap- 
propriate role  to  each  level  of  govern- 
ment instead  of  mandating  a  federally 
imposed  and  enforced  solution,  I  be- 
lieve this  biU  is  in  tune  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  limited,  yet  responsible  gov- 
ernment which  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  have  increasingly  indicated 
they  desire. 

Protection  of  single  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water  is  clearly  a 
national  concern.  In  addition  to  the 
aquifer  under  Suffolk  and  Nassau 
Coimties  on  Long  Island,  the  Environ- 
mental I*rotection  Agency  has  official- 
ly designated  seven  other  aquifers  as 
sole  sources. 

These  are:  the  Edwards  Aquifer, 
Tex.;  northern  Guam;  Fresno  County, 
Calif.;  Ten  MUe  Creek.  Md.;  Spokane- 
Rathdrum  Valley,  Wash.;  Biscayne 
Aquifer,  Fla.;  and  Buried  Valley,  N.J. 

Petitions  are  pending  for  17  other 
sole-source  aquifers.  Those  are:  Cape 
Cod.  Mass.;  Kings  and  Queens  Coun- 
ties (or  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx), 
N.Y.;  Coastal  Plain  Aquifer.  N.J.; 
Ridgewood.  N.J.;  Upper  Rockaway. 
N-T.;  Erie  County.  N.Y.;  Vestal,  N.J.; 
New  Castle  County,  N.J.;  Niagran  Aq- 
uifer. Wis.;  Delaware  Basin  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas;  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
Karst  Geological  Region.  Mont.; 
Helena.  Mont.;  Santa  Cruz  Valley, 
Calif.;  Santa  Cruz-Avera  Alter  Aquifer. 
Ariz.;  Whidbey  Island  and  Camano 
Island.  Wash.;  and  York  County-Pied- 
mont Region.  Pa. 

The  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Act  of  1983 
can  provide  the  necessary  framework 
on  which  we  can  build  a  national 
policy  for  these  important  areas. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  include 
for  the  Record  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

SoLK  Source  Aquirk  PRoracnoH  Act- 
Description  or  THE  Bill 

(A)  FOUCY 

The  Federal  government  shall  cooperate 
with  states  and  municipalities  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  implementation  of  regional  plans 
for  the  protection  of  critical  groimdwater 
recharge  areas. 

(B)  FINDINGS 

(C)  PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to:  establish 
procedvires  for  the  designation  of  special 
protection  areas  within  sole  source  aquifer 
regions;  develop  and  implement  site-specific 
comprehensive  management  plans  to  pro- 
tect such  critical  recharge  areas;  and  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  Federal-state  cooperation 
In  planning,  funding  and  implementing  such 
management  plans. 

(D)  PETITION  FOR  DESIGNATION  OF  SPECIAL 
PROTECTION  AREA 

Any  one  or  several  municipalities  may  pe- 
tition a  Governor  to  apply  to  EPA  for  the 
designation  of  a  "special  protection  area" 


within  an  area  already  designated  by  EPA 
as  a  sole  source  aquifer,  pursuant  to  Sec. 
1424(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

The  petition  must  include  proposed 
boundaries  and  an  evaluation  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  such  a  special  designation. 

(E)  APPROVAL  OP  PETITION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

The  Governor  must  approve  or  disapprove 
the  petition  within  180  days. 

If  the  Governor  approves  the  petition,  he 
then  proposes  his  own  boundaries  for  the 
special  protection  area  and  designates  a 
planning  entity  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
management  plan. 

(Fl  EPA  APPROVAL  OF  PRELIMINARY  PETITION 

After  the  Governor  submits  to  the  EPA 
Administrator  both  the  proposed  boimd- 
aries  of  the  special  protection  area  and  the 
designated  planning  entity,  the  Admlnstra- 
tor  has  60  days  In  which  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  boundaries  and  the  planning 
entity  based  on  specific  critieria. 

Approval  by  the  Administrator  qualifies 
the  State  for  a  matching  grant  (50-50)  for 
the  development  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan. 

(G)  COMPREHENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

The  planning  entity  shall  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  which  is  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
groundwater  recharged  through  the  special 
protection  area. 

The  Plan  shall  include:  the  evaluation  of 
existing  groundwater  quality,  sources  of 
contamination,  recommendations  of  water 
quality  standards,  a  detailed  map  of  the 
area,  land  use  assessment,  pro[>osed  limits 
on  future  private  and  public  development, 
consideration  of  land  use  techniques  neces- 
sary to  protect  groundwater  quality,  pro- 
posed areas  suitable  for  public  acquisition  if 
necessary,  and  a  program  for  state  and  local 
implementation. 

The  planning  entity  shall  develop  the 
Plan  with  as  much  public  participation  as 
possible. 

(H)  APPROVAL  OF  THE  PLAN  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

The  Governor  may  approve  or  disapprove 
the  Plan  submitted  by  the  planning  entity, 
based  on  his  evaluation  of  specific  criteria 

If  necessary,  the  Governor  may  designate 
or  establish  a  separate  management  entity 
to  implement  the  Plan. 

(I»  APPROVAL  OF  PLAN  BY  EPA 

The  EPA  Administrator  must  approve  or 
disapprove  the  Plan  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor within  120  days,  based  on  specific  cri- 
teria and  national  defense  requirements. 

Approval  by  the  Administrator  qualifies 
the  State  for  a  matching  grant  (50-50)  for 
the  implementation  of  certain  features  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  but  not  more  than 
$20,000,000. 

<J)  AUTHORIZATION 

For  planning,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  fiscal  year  1985,  and  fiscal  year  1986. 

For  implemenUtion,  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal  year 
1987. 

<K)  DEFINITIONS 


Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection  Act- 
Summary  OF  THE  Bill 

The  bill  sets  forth  the  following  proce- 
dures for  developing  and  implementing  a 
plan  to  protect  the  recharge  area  of  a  sole 
source  aquifer. 

(1)  Petition.  A  local  government  submits  a 
petition  to  the  CJovemor  setting  forth  the 
proposed  boundaries  of  a  "Special  Protec- 


tion Area"  and  the  rationale  for  designating 
such  an  area  in  terms  of  water  supply  po- 
tential. 

(2)  Governor's  approval.  The  Governor 
must  decide  whether  or  not  to  pursue  the 
petition.  If  so.  sUte  officials  would  work 
with  local  governments  to  projKise  new 
boundaries.  Justify  the  designation,  and 
name  a  plannina' authority  to  be  responsible 
for  developlng^ahe  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan.  Then,  the  Governor  submits  the 
petition  to  the  EPA  Administrator. 

(3)  Preliminary  EPA  approval.  If  the  EPA 
Administrator  determines  that  the  petition 
meets  certain  minimum  technical  require- 
ments and  that  the  planning  authority  is 
technically  qualified,  then  the  Administra- 
tor may  approve  the  petltiton.  An  approved 
petition  qualifies  the  sUte  for  matching 
funds  for  planning  assistance. 

(4)  Comprehensive  plan.  The  planning  au- 
thority designated  by  the  Governor  has  two 
years  to  develop  a  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan.  It  is  required  to  work  closely 
with  aU  units  of  government  which  may  be 
responsible  for  implementing  various  parts 
of  the  plan. 

(5)  State  approval.  The  Governor  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  how  the  State  and  local 
governments  intend  to  implement  the  plan. 
Thus,  agreements  must  be  reached  at  the 
local  level  before  the  Federal  government 
even  considers  Involvement.  Once  the  Gov- 
ernor approves  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  developed  by  the  planning  au- 
thority, he  submits  the  Plan  to  EPA 

(6)  EPA  approval.  The  Administrator,  will 
judge  the  merits  of  the  proposal  based  on 
how  effectively  the  Plan  would  protect  the 
groundwater  and  how  the  state  proposes  to 
implement  the  Plan.  If  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor approves  the  Plan,  then  the  state  is  eli- 
gible for  a  matching  grant  up  to  $20  million 
to  implement  certain  features  of  the  Plan 
including  but  not  limited  to  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  Federal  government  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  local  land  use  decisions  but  rather 
provides  technical  guidance  and  consistency 
in  the  formulation  of  regional  groundwater 
protection  plans. 

A  total  of  $180  million  is  authorized  over  a 
four-year  period. 

The  "Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection  Act" 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Safe  E>rinking 
Water  Act  of  1974.  as  amended. 


is  slow  and  not  comprehensive.  An 
equal  rights  amendment  is  needed  to 
correct  flaws  in  State  laws  and  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  at  the  Federal 
level. 

There  should  be  no  misconceptions 
about  the  ERA.  This  amendment  does 
not  affect  individual  lifestyles,  but  the 
ERA  is  simply  an  economic  issue.  It  re- 
lates directly  to  women's  Jobs,  wages, 
education,  pensions,  and  social  securi- 
ty. 

We  must,  therefore,  insure  once  and 
for  all  that  "equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  sex." 

This  time,  let  us  take  the  ERA  all 
the  way. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ERA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
the  Congress  convenes  for  the  98th 
time,  over  200  Members  of  this  House 
will  cosponsor  House  Resolution  1,  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

The  ERA  has  been  around  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  need  for  this  amendment 
has  not  diminished.  Economic  inequal- 
ities stm  exist.  The  fact  remains  that 
women  earn  59  cents  for  every  dollar 
men  earn.  Civil  rights  violations  on 
the  basis  of  sex  are  still  occurring. 
Equality  in  education  as  mandated  by 
title  IX  is  not  uniformly  enforced. 

Sure,  there  have  been  advances  over 
the  past  10  years,  but  this  piecemeal 
approach— using  the  legislative  proc- 
ess to  enact  special  equal  rights  laws— 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
MAKE  THE  HECTOR  LAND  USE 
AREA  A  PART  OF  THE  GREEN 
MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hohtoit) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
identify  and  sell  to  private  parties  Fed- 
eral land  which  is  surplus  to  CSovem- 
ment  use. 

I  applaud  the  objective  of  turning 
over  to  the  private  sector  property 
which  can  be  put  to  better  use  by  indi- 
viduals than  by  the  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  however.  I  believe  that 
Federal  land  which  has  substantial 
value  to  our  citizens  because  of  its 
Government  ownership  should  not  be 
considered  for  sale. 

One  of  the  parcels  of  land  that  falls 
in  this  category  is  the  Hector  land  use 
area,  which  is  located  in  Seneca  and 
Schuyler  Counties  in  New  York  State. 
As  the  only  U.S.  Forest  Service  pres- 
ence in  New  York.  Hector  offers  eco- 
nomic and  recreational  value  to  the 
State's  citizens  in  many  times  the 
$180,000  estimated  maintenance  cost 
of  the  land.  Hector  is  used  for  grazing 
and  timber.  In  addition,  it  is  a  favorite 
camping  and  hiking  area  for  thou- 
sands of  New  York  and  out-of-State 
residents  each  year.  The  economic 
values  could  be  altered  and  the  others 
eliminated  if  the  Federal  Government 
were  to  sell  the  land  for  private  use. 

As  I  read  the  relevant  statutes,  land 
like  Hector  which  is  part  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system  cannot  be  sold  to 
private  persons.  However.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Block  has  informed  me  that 
he  disagrees  with  my  understanding  of 
the  law.  He  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment intends  "to  study  disposal  op- 
tions (for  Hector)  during  fiscal  year 
1983.  •  •  *  a  number  of  options,  in- 
cluding •  *  •  sale  to  the  private 
market,  will  be  considered." 

Fortunately,  there  is  one  point  of 
law  where  the  Department  and  I  do 
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stress  that  enactment  of 
.  would  result  in  no  cost  to 
Government.  No  land  pur- 
involved.  The  Hector  land 
now  administered  by  the 
SeiVice  as  if  it  were  a  unit  of 
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s  to  be  any  change  at  all  as 

this  legislation,  it  is  altering 

the  signs  at  the  entrances 

__  area.  This  is  a  short  bill, 

technical  in  nature.  Its  enact- 

Bdlow  citizens  of  New  York 

«  ntinue  to  enjoy  the  benefits 

imi  ortant  land  use  area.* 


THE  NA-iURAL  GAS  MARKETING 
IMFRO  /EBiENTS  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SP]  AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 


abuse  when,  in  reaction  to  falling 
demand  on  its  system  for  gas,  it  shut 
in  much  of  its  cheapest  supplies  but 
continued  to  take  many  of  its  most  ex- 
pensive supplies.  Judge  Levant  has  re- 
fused to  allow  the  passthrough  of  the 
costs  to  consumers.  Columbia  must 
now  make  refunds.  It  will  not  be  easy 
or  quick. 

What  the  judge  is  saying  is  that  Co- 
limibia  was  engaging  in  very  bad  busi- 
ness judgment  and,  adding  insult  to 
injury,  using  the  regulatory  provisions 
of  Federal  law  to  pass  the  high  cost  of 
this  practice  on  to  consumers,  thereby 
overriding  the  natural  resistance  of 
our  consumers,  who  were  switching  to 
other  fuels  and  conserving  gas.  In 
other  words,  Colimibia  was  seeking  to 
use  regulation  as  its  Industry  has  come 
to  know  it:  As  a  shelter  from  the 
market,  as  a  hiding  place  from  its  own 
consimiers. 

Judge  Levant's  decision  \&  a  firm 
"no"  to  this  practice.  I  quote  from  the 
decision: 

Columbia  shaU,  as  of  the  date  of  this 
order,  desist  from  cutting  back  any  less 
costly  supply  source  before  cutting  back  any 
more  costly  supply  source  to  the  take-or-pay 
level  and  shall  establish  cutback  practices 
which  are  consistent  with  the  lowest  reason- 
able rate  standard  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 


order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman fr>m  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  Is 
recognizee  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  Mil  TTiTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introd  icing  for  the  98th  Congress 
the  Natuial  Gas  Marketing  Improve- 
ments Aci   of  1983.  This  bill,  first  in- 
troduced 1  »y  our  now-retired  colleague 
from  Ohi(  i.  Clarence  J.  "Bud"  Brown, 
will  go  a  I  )ng  way  toward  enabling  the 
interstate  natural  gas  pipelines  of  this 
country  t<  \  reduce  the  high  cost  of  gas 
"^  on  their  i  ystems.  It  also  adds  an  Im- 
portant d>sage  of  competition  to  this 
industry.  Por  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
industry    s  like  no  other.  It  has  been 
sheltered  from  the  market  for  so  long 
by  pervas  ve  Federal  regulation  that  it 
has  forgotten  how  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  :  narket.  Our  natural  gas  con- 
simiers. » tr.  Speaker,  have  suffered  as 
a  direct  r  «ult.  This  legislation  will  be 
of   signif  cant   help   in   making   sure 
what  is  h  Lppening  today  does  not  have 
to  happei  once  the  legislation  is  en- 
acted. Or  ce  enacted,  the  cost  of  natu- 
ral gas  ca  n  come  down  in  times  of  fall- 
ing demand,  just  as  the  market  would 
dicUte.    . 

Last  Tiursday,  December  30,  1982, 
an   admi  listrative  law  Judge   at  the 


Federal    Snergy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. Jud  je  Levant,  issued  a  most  re 


markable 


decision   in 


the   Columbia 
I  applaud  this 


Gas  Tnu  smission  case 
decision.  When  it  comes  up  for  review 
t)ef ore  tli  e  full  Commission,  I  ask  that 
its  basic  holding  be  affirmed,  even  if 
the  Coiunission  does  make  some 
changes  n  its  text. 

In  this  case.  Judge  Levant  ruled  that 
Columbl  I  pipeline  committed  a  serious 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  provide  all  interstate 
pipelines  with  the  very  design  of  "cut- 
back procedures"  that  Judge  Levant 
has  in  mind. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  enable  pipe- 
lines to  reduce  an  oversupply  of  gas  in 
a  way  that  reduces  consumer  prices  as 
well.  Under  present  law,  a  lot  of  gas 
contracts  have  what  is  called  a  "take 
or  pay"  feature.  Take  or  pay  means 
that  a  pipeline  will  pay  for  a  certain 
volimie  of  gas  whether  it  can  sell  it  or 
not.  My  bill  would  enable  pipelines  to 
reduce  take-or-pay  provisions  down  to 
a  50-percent  level  in  times  of  surplus, 
starting  with  their  most  expensive 
source  and  working  downward. 

It  also  provides  that  the  gas  not 
taken  can  be  purchased  by  anyone— 
another  pipeline,  an  Industrial  user,  or 
a  local  distributor.  The  first  pipeline 
will  have  to  carry  the  gas  to  the  new 
buyer  but  will  receive  an  equitable  fee 
for  transporting  the  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  the  bill  Is  de- 
signed can  actually  increase  the  pres- 
sures on  pipelines  to  become  sensitive 
to  the  marketability  of  the  price  of 
natural  gas.  Because  the  bill  requires 
them  to  start  with  their  highest  price 
source  of  gas  and  work  down,  this 
mechanism  encourages  producers  to 
renegotiate  their  contracts  downward 
in  order  to  maintaii^sales. 

If,  however,  a  pipeline  "shuts  In"  a 
producer  under  this  bill,  the  producer 
is  not  left  without  any  recourse.  The 
bill  enables  the  producer  to  find  ^ 
second  buyer  and  obligates  the  first 
pipeline  to  transport  the  gas  on  his 
behalf.  This  is  an  important  quid  pro 


quo.  In  addition,  the  bill  was  the  very 
first  natural  gas  legislation  to  propose 
what  has  become  known  as  contract 
carriage  compensation.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  too  much  detail  but  this  new 
idea  of  allowing  pipelines  to  earn  a 
fair  rate  of  return  for  simply  trans- 
porting natural  gas  without  necessari- 
ly first  having  to  purchase  it  and  then 
to  resell  it  offers  great  promise  for  the 
future  of  this  industry. 

This  bill  Is  Important  to  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  gives  our  local  dis- 
tribution companies  the  ability,  or  just 
the  threat,  to  "vote  with  their  feet."  It 
gives  our  consumers  a  competitive 
edge  against  irrational  pipeline  pur- 
chasing practices.  And.  as  a  market 
mechanism,  it  is  immediate.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  the  services  of  ad- 
ministrative law  judges,  good  as  they 
are.  or  the  FERC.  It  is  competition. 
And  it  works. 

In  an  important  point.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  applies  to  all  gas,  including 
Imported  supplies.  So  pipelines  which 
have  come  to  rely  too  heavily  upon  im- 
ported gas  priced  too  highly  will  be 
able  to  reduce  their  take-or-pay  obliga- 
tions under  this  proposal.  I  am,  as  you 
know,  one  Representative  very  upset 
at  Panhandle's  purchase  of  $7  plus  Al- 
gerian gas  at  at  time  when  the  average 
American  producer  receives  only  $2.50 
for  the  same  volume,  1,000  cubic  feet. 
Under  this  bill.  Panhandle  can  get  a 
handle  on  that  contract.  Or,  like  Co- 
lumbia under  Judge  Levant's  ruling,  it 
can  face  the  music. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  many  months 
since  toy  good  friend  Bud  Brown  first 
introduced  this  bill,  many  interested 
parties  have  suggested  certain  changes 
to  this  text.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
think  that  I  have  forgotten  this  be- 
cause the  original  text  is  being  reintro- 
duced verbatim.  These  suggestions 
have  been  duly  noted  and  are  on  file. 
But  it  was  important  to  me  to  reintro- 
duce the  biU  today,  the  very  first  day 
of  the  new  Congress.  For  this  reason.  I 
employed  £he  original  text. 
Thank  "you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
FOR  A  6-YEAR  PRESIDENTIAL 
TERM\ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previovis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (MR  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes."^ 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
200  years  ago,  at  .the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  our 
Founding  Fathera^debated  the  idea  of 
providing  for  a  chief  executive  who 
would  serve  one  single  6-year  term.  As 
we  know,  this  proposal  was  set  aside  in 
favor  of  4-year  terms,  with  a  limit  of 
two  such  terms  placed  on  our  Presi- 
dents under  the  22d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Events  of  our  recent  his- 
tory have  shown  that  it  is  time  to  give ' 
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additional  consideration 
year  Presidential  terms. 

The  stresses  and  complexities  of  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  have  grown  to  almost  imimag- 
inable  proportions  in  recent  times.  It 
is  vital  that  we  do  everything  that  we 
can  to  make  this  office  as  effective  as 
possible  and  to  relieve  those  pressures 
that  we  can.  We  would  all  benefit  if 
the  occupant  of  the  Oval  Office  were 
free  to  concentrate  on  running  the 
country  instead  of  nmning  for  a 
second  4-year  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  we  have  seen 
how  distracting  and  damaging  to  effec- 
tive governance  the  pressures  of  re- 
election can  be.  Our  Presidents  have 
been  forced  to  spend  the  entire  year 
before  an  election  undergoing  grueling 
primary  and  general  election  contests, 
while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
carry  out  their  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities. I  think  it  is  clear  that  these 
dual  demands  have  been  one  source  of 
our  failed  Presidencies,  and  may  in 
part  account  for  the  fact  that  no 
President  since  Dwight  Eisenhower 
has  completed  two  terms  in  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  add  to  the 
burdens  of  the  Presidency.  The  job 
will  call  upon  the  full  range  of  tale 
and  capabili^  of  whoever  holds  "the 
office.  A  6-year  term  will  give  our 
Presidents  the  time  they  need  to  darry 
out  their  programs.  Limiting  them  to  a 
single  6-year  term  will  allow  them  to 
focus  on  the  job  they  were  elected  to 
-  do— leading  the  Nation— rather  than 
on  the  next  election. 

I  hope  that  the  98th  Congress  will 
give  serious  attention  to  this  proposal.* 
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PURTHER       INFORMATION 
CONTEMPT    CITATION    OF 
MINISTRATION  OF  EPA 

The  SPE1AKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lbvitas)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  keiep  the  Members  of  this 
House  informed  about  the  proceedings 
of  the  contempt  citation  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  I  am  inserting  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  with  enclo- 
sures, that  I  sent  on  December  29, 
1982,  to  the  Honorable  Peter  W. 
RoDiNO,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee: 

House  or  REPREsniTATivia.^ — " 
Washington,  D.C..  Decerjgber  29.  1982. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodiho,  Jr./ 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, Jiaybum   House   QMce   Building, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CiIairman:  In  furtherance  of 
our  conversations  about  the  contempt  cita- 
tion "bf  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mcnfal  Protection  Agency  (H.  Res.  632)  and 
the  responle  of  the  Attorney  General.  I  im 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  December  20. 

Subsequently.  I  received  a  copy  of  the  en- 
closed letter,  dated  December  27,  1982  from 


the  United  SUtes  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  addressed  to  The  Speaker  con- 
cerning the  same  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  of  possible  im- 
peachable offenses  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney,  the  question  also 
arises  whether  a  Special  Prosecutor  should 
be  appointed  to  handle  this  case. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  letter  clearly  spells 
out  his  conflict  yf  interest.  Furthermore,  his 
conclusion  that  tHere  is  no  requirement  as 
to  any  time  (e.g.  tin^ely  manner)  when  he  is 
required  to  present  vthe  case  to  the  grand 
jury  under  Section  19^  of  Title  2  USC  is  ob- 
viously an  abandonmei^t  of  his  statutory 
duties  since  under  his  Hqterpretation  he 
could  take  5  or  10  or  20  yea^sor  more  to  get 
around  to  doing  his  duty.  His  statement 
that  he  recognizes  "the  likelihood"  that  he 
is  in  disagreement  with  the  House  "over  the 
underlying  merits  of  the  controversy"  fur- 
ther raises  questions  about  bis  ability  or 
willingness  to  discharge  his  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities. I 

The  civil  action  to  which  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney refers  is  frivilous  to  begin  with,  but 
beyond  that,  the  suit  has  np  preliminary  In- 
junctive relief  prohibiting  the  U.S.  Attorney 
or  the  House  from  proceeding  under  2  USC 
194.  His  startling  decision'  that  it  would  not 
be  "appropriate"  to  brmg  the  matter  before 
the  grand  jury  «Jiil$.^e  civil  action  is  pend- 
ing is  simplyTSInlng  in  with  the  Attorney 
Geperarsflaunting  of  the  law  and  reflects  a 

termination  by  both  individuals  not  to 
/■fare  that  the  law  is  faithfully  execut- 
ed. 

Finally.  I  enclose  for  your  consideration 
copy  of  a  portion  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  at  which  our  SuboOjnunittee  cited 
the  Administrator  for  contempt.  The  perti- 
nent, sworn  testimony  is  that  of  Assistant 
Aftomey  General  Ted  Olson,  who  stated, 
under  oath,  that  the  role  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  advising  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor would  not- iWWbit  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  carryinfesout  its  responsibilities 
in  prosecuting  under  the  Congressional 
Contempt  Statute  .  .  .  which  is  exactly 
what  they  have  failed  and  refused  to  do. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  renew  my  re- 
quest that  your  staff  consider  whether  im- 
^  peachable  offenses  may  have  been  commit- 
ted and  also  whether  a  Special  Prosecutor 
should  be  appointed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Elliott  H.  Levitas, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record.  Dec.  20, 

1982] 

Recent  OrrERSivE  Lawsuit  Filed  as  UJ3. 

Government  Versus  House  or  Represent- 
■  ATivES  OP  THE  United  States  / 

Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  tWS  time 
to  update  the  Members  on  the  Oorsiibh  con- 
tempt of  Congress  matter  that  is  now  in 
process.  r 

Subsequent  to  the  action  of  the  House 
last  week  in  citing  for  contempt  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Justice  filed 
lawsuit  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  entitled  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica versus  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  SUtes  et  al.  which  in  and  of 
itself  is  not  only  unprecedented,  it  is  obvi- 
ously offensive  by  its  very  name. 

This  Justice  Department  suit  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Lawrence  Tribe,  a  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard  University,  as  toUUy  with- 
out basis  or  merit.  He  accused  the  Justice 
Department  officials  who  filed  the  case  with 
"either  abject  ignorance  of  the  Constitution 


or  contemptible   cynicism   about  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers." 

By  instructing  the  U.S.  attorney  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  not  to  fulfill  his  duties 
to  prosecute  the  contempt  as  required  by 
the  law,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  failed  to  faithfully  execute  the 
law  and  is  engaging,  in  my  judgment,  in  an 
obstruction  of  justice. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  take  action  as  promptly  as  possible 
to  inquire  into  whether  the  actions  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  constitute  inpeachable  of- 
fenses for  failing  to  carry  out  and  faithfully 
execute  the  law. 

This  is  a  very  serious  and  grave  matter 
raising  the  most  fundamental  constitutional 
questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  that 
when  the  highest  law  officer  of  this  land 
fails  to  obey  the  law.  it  brings  the  entire 
system  into  discredit  and  into  disrepute. 

Accordingly.  I  would  hope  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  would  promptly  look  into 
this  matter  to  determine  what  further 
action  might  be  taken. 

The  truth  is  that  what  we  really  want  is 
the  Information  from  EPA  to  proceed  with 
our  oversight  investigation  of  the  Super- 
fund  program  to  clean  up  the  hundreds  of 
dangerous  abandoned  hazardous  waste 
dumps.  This  investigation  is  our  constitu- 
tional duty.  It  affects  the  health  of  the 
American  people. 

We  do  not  want  subpenas.  We  do  not  want 
contempt  ciUtions.  We  do  not  want  im- 
peachment proceedings.  We  do  not  want 
confronUtion.  We  only  want  the  facte  so 
that  we  can  do  our  job. 

However,  the  administration  seems  to 
want  a  fight.  They  have  failed  to  cooperate; 
failed  to  respond  to  a  subpena;  and  now  are 
failing  to  faithfully  execute  the  law.  That  is 
our  only  way  to  get  the  facts,  we  must  go 
forward. 

U.S.  Departhznt  op  Justice.  U.S. 
Attorney.  District  op  Colum- 
bia. 

Washington,  D.C,  December  27,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  in  response  to 
your  communication  of  December  17.  1982. 
certifying  to  me  House  Resolution  632  re- 
garding the  production  of  documents  by 
The  Honorable  Anne  M.  CSorsuch.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  United  SUtes  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

On  December  16.  1982.  Civil  Action 
Number  82-3583  was  fUed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  that 
case,  the  Department  seeks  to  have  the  Dis- 
trict Court  declare  that  the  compelled  pro- 
duction of  the  documents  sought  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  unconstitutional- 
ly would  contravene  important  separation 
of  powers  principles,  and  that  the  subpoena 
issued  for  those  documents  is  constitutional- 
ly defective.  Pursuant  to  Section  547  of 
Title  28.  United  SUtes  Code.  I  am  responsi- 
ble within  this  district  for  prosecuting,  for 
the  Government,  all  civil  actions,  suits,  or 
proceedings  in  which  the  United  SUtes  is 
concerned.  Accordingly,  although  the  prin- 
cipal work  in  the  pending  case  is  being  done 
by  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  nonetheless  am  in  the  posture  of 
being  legally  responsible  for  the  prosecution 
of  that  civil  action  for  the  Government. 

Under  the  same  sUtutory  section,  I  also 
am  responsible  for  prosecuting,  within  this 
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sponsibUitles  under  the  Constitution 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes.* 


Stanley  S.  Hakkis, 

U.S.  Attorney, 
District  of  Columbia. 


Also,  I  want  to  direct  this  to 
from  the  Justice  Depart- 
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BANKRUPTCY  COURT  ACT  OP 

1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiho) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  resolve  the 
constitutional  crisis  created  in  the 
bankruptcy  courts  by  the  inaction  of 
the  97th  Congress  and  the  denial  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  application 
of  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  for  an  extension  of  the  stay 
granted  by  the  Court  in  the  Northern 
Pipeline  Construction  Co.  against  Mar- 
athon Pipe  Line  Co. 

Congress  inaction  undermines  re- 
spect for  the  law  by  blatantly  ignoring 
a  constitutional  mandate  handed  down 
by  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

I  believe  resolution  of  the  constitu- 
tional problem  in  the  bankruptcy 
court  system  needs  to  be  the  first  leg- 
islative item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress and,  for  that  reason,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  solves  the 
problem  with  the  least  cost  and  with 
the  least  change  and  displacement  in 
the  present  system.  This  bill  simply 
provides  that  U.S.  bankruptcy  judges 
be  appointed  by  the  President  during 
good  behavior,  rather  than  for  14  year 
terms  as  is  the  case  imder  the  existing 
1ft  w. 

This  bill  does  not  create  a  new  court, 
does  not  authorize  additional  numbers 
of  Judges  or  personnel,  and  does  not  in 
any  way  alter  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bankruptcy  courts,  which  encompasses 
only  bankruptcy  and  bankruptcy-re- 
lated cases  as  under  present  law. 

Article  III  bankruptcy  judges  would 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  $65,000. 
The  current  salary  of  a  bankruptcy 
judge  is  $58,500.  It  is  important  that 
the  level  of  salary  be  raised  slightly  in 
order  to  attract  article  III  bankruptcy 
judges  of  the  highest  caliber  and 
qualifications,  particularly  experi- 
enced, midcareer  practitioners  from 
the  private  sector. 

Somewhat  improved  retirement  ben- 
efits are  provided  under  the  bill  to 
former  banltruptcy  judges  who  are  not 
appointed  to  the  article  III  court  pro- 
vided that  they  meet  certain  service 
qualifications  and  provided  that  they 
remain  on  the  bench  during  the  tran- 
sition to  the  article  III  bankruptcy 
court.  It  is  important  that  there  be  a 
smooth  and  orderly  transition  to  the 
article  III  court  system  and  that  can 
only  occur,  particularly  imder  the  cur- 
rent workload,  if  experienced  judges 
remain  on  the  bench  for  the  transition 
period.  These  retirement  provisions 
provide  an  incentive  for  bankruptcy 
judges— particularly  many  who  may 
not  be  appointed  solely  for  political 


and    reasons— to  continue  to  serve  during 
the  transition  period. 

The  retirement  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  less  generous  than  those  contained 
in  HJl.  8978  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee  last  year.  Qualifying  transi- 
tion Judges  would  receive  retirement 
pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  2V^  percent  of 
average  pay  times  years  of  service, 
never  to  exceed  80  percent  of  salary. 

There  are  several  other  amendments 
to  the  bill  as  it  is  being  introduced 
today  from  the  version  that  was  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
last  year.  The  bill  provides  that  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  cannot  be  even  tempo- 
rarily assigned  to  the  district  or  circuit 
court.  Article  III  bankruptcy  Judges 
are  not  authorized  to  hear  any  non- 
bankruptcy  related  case. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
separate  banltruptcy  court,  which  has 
long  been  in  existence,  is  the  need  for 
expedition  in  bankruptcy  cases.  While 
all  litigation  should  be  expeditiously 
terminated,  by  the  nature  of  bank- 
ruptcy, assets  are  deteriorating  in 
value.  In  a  liquidation  case,  the  faster 
a  case  is  terminated  the  more  creditors 
will  receive.  In  a  reorganization  case, 
speed  is  absolutely  essential  if  there  is 
to  be  any  chance  for  a  successful  reor- 
ganization. If  banlcruptcy  judges  are 
authorized  to  sit  on  nonbanJcruptcy 
cases,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  they 
wiU  be  assigned  to  criminal  cases  be- 
cause of  Speedy  Trial  Act  consider- 
ations or  used  to  clear  up  the  large 
civil  case  backlog  in  the  district  courts. 
If  these  matters  took  precedence  over 
bankruptcy  cases  there  would  not  be 
any  effective  banJtruptcy  law— since 
speed  is  critical. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  227  article  III  bank- 
ruptcy judges  authorized  under  the 
bill  be  staggered  over  a  3-year  period— 
from  1983  to  1985— to  provide  suffi- 
cient time  to  search  for  and  confirm 
qualified  candidates.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  process  this  number  of 
judges  in  a  shorter  time  period. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  passage  of  this  bill  to  the  con- 
tinued efficient  functioning  of  the  Na- 
tion's banltruptcy  system.  I  think  we 
can  all  agree  that  a  major  disruption 
of  this  system  in  the  present  difficult 
economic  period  is  highly  vmdesirable. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  has  spent 
many  hours  over  many  years  exsunin- 
ing  this  problem,  consulting  consitu- 
tional  scholars,  and  bankruptcy  ex- 
perts and  reviewing  possible  alterna- 
tives. In  light  of  the  reasoning  and 
holding  of  the  Northern  Pipeline  deci- 
sion, the  importance  of  expedition  in 
bankruptcy  cases,  and  the  present 
workload  of  the  Federal  district 
courts,  we  have  always  concluded  that 
an  article  III  bankruptcy  court  is  the 
simplest,  least  expensive,  and  most 
workable  solution  to  the  constitutional 
problem.* 
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•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  with  Mr.  Rodino 
today  in  sponsoring  legislation  which 
will  lift  our  bankruptcy  court  system 
from  its  present  state  of  disruption 
and  distress  and  place  it  on  the  firm 
constitutional  basis  required  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Marathon  Pipe 
Line  decision  handed  down  on  Jime  28, 
1982.  This  bill  is  the  first  legislation  I 
have  sponsored  in  this  Congress  and  it 
assuredly  will  be  among  my  highest 
priorities  until  enacted  into  law.  It 
should  be  among  the  highest  priorities 
of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

In  its  closing  hours,  the  97th  Con- 
gress failed  to  act  on  a  similar  bill,  al- 
though we  all  knew  then  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  stay  of  its  judgment  in 
the  Marathon  case  would  expire  on 
Christmas  Eve.  and  we  were  repeated- 
ly warned  of  the  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  act.  Now  those  consequences 
are  upon  us.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
jurisdiction  from  the  bankruptcy 
courts,  over  700,000  pending  cases 
have  gone  into  the  district  courts, 
cases  which  the  district  courts  are 
manifestly  incapable  of  handling 
themselves. 

I  recognize  that  the  Judicial  confer- 
ence has  prepared  a  model  rule  under 
which  the  bankruptcy  courts  would  be 
assigned  the  district  courts'  jurisdic- 
tion over  cases  arising  under  title  II  or 
related  thereto.  There  would  be  de 
novo  review  by  the  district  court  of 
any  proposed  judgment  in  a  title  11-re- 
lated  case  or  when  constitutionally  re- 
quired, which  is  left  undefined.  But  in 
the  words  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jonathan  Rose  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  with  which  I  am  in  agree- 
ment, "the  Judicial  Conference  carniot 
do  by  rule  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  Congress  can't  do  by  statute." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  December  24  our 
system  of  bankruptcy  adjudication  has 
been  clouded  with  uncertainty.  The 
clouds  will  become  quite  visible  now 
that  the  holiday  season  is  over.  It  wiU 
be  especially  difficult  to  proceed  with 
any  large  commercial  bankruptcies  or 
reorganizations  where  debtors,  credi- 
tors, and  purchasers  of  assets  must  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  validity  of  the 
bankruptcy  court's  orders.  Such  dis- 
ruption of  our  bankruptcy  courts  must 
ultimately  result  in  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  jobs,  as  re- 
organizations of  our  Nation's  produc- 
tive resources  are  delayed  by  legal  un- 
certainties. Every  Member  of  this  body 
is  deeply  concerned  about  unemploy- 
ment and  the  state  of  our  economy.  It 
should  be  each  Member's  responsibil- 
ity, therefore,  to  support  legislation 
which  places  the  bankruptcy  courts  on 
a  sound  article  III  basis,  so  their  work 
can  go  forward  efficiently  and  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today  is 
substantially  that  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  just  7  weeks  after 
the   Marathon   decision   was   handed 


down.  It  establishes  the  bankruptcy 
court  as  an  independent  court  where 
Judges  will  be  guaranteed  life  tenure 
and  protection  against  salary  diminu- 
tion, the  constitutional  Infirmities 
found  in  the  Marathon  case.  A  total  of 
227  bankruptcy  judges  would  be  ap- 
pointed, one-third  in  each  of  the  next 
3  years.  This  will  give  both  the  present 
incumbent  in  the  White  House  and 
whoever  Is  elected  in  1984  a  fair 
number  of  appointments.  Such  Judges 
would  not  be  "fungible"  or  assignable 
to  hear  cases  other  than  those  in 
banltruptcy.  They  would  hear  only 
cases  arising  under  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  related  thereto. 
This  is  identical  with  their  jurisdiction 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978.  Presently  serving  judges  who  are 
not  reappointed  and  who  meet  other 
qualifications  would  receive  retire- 
ment benefits  calculated  in  conformity 
with  the  congressional  retirement  pro- 
gram—and no  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  certain  many 
Members  have  already  heard  and  will 
be  hearing  from  their  constituents  and 
other  business  interests  in  the  days 
and  the  weeks  ahead,  that  this  is  es- 
sential legislation.  Although  there  are 
other  bankruptcy  matters  which  need 
to  be  addressed.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  our  collective  responsibility  to  con- 
centrate on  the  constitutional  issue 
until  it  is  fully  and  finally  resolved.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous matter,  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  speech  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Natcher).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  INVESTMENT 
ACT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Obkr- 
STAR)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  reintroduced  the  Nation- 
al Development  Investment  Act,  said 
finish-up  program  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  6100.  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  84  Members  during  the  97th 
Congress,  and  which  passed  the  House 
last  August  by  a  vote  of  281  to  95.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  did  not  act  on 
the  bill  in  the  last  Congress,  but  we 
hope  they  will  agree  to  give  the  bill 
their  fair  attention  early  this  year,  as 
a  priority  issue. 


I  introduce  it  today  to  emphasize  the 
concern  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  for  the  disastrous 
economic  situation  we  face,  and  for 
the  overwhelming  number  of  unem- 
ployed Americans  who  face  a  future  of 
little  hope. 

This  is  not  a  make-work  "Jobs"  bill. 
It  is  not  a  short  term  or  miracle  cure 
for  the  nationwide  recession.  It  is  a 
program  for  stable,  long  term,  sus- 
tained economic  growth,  and  perma- 
nent, private  sector  job  creation. 

It  will  lay  the  groimdwork  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  at  the  local  level.  This 
Nation's  economic  strength  has  always 
been  measured  by  the  soundness  of 
the  simi  of  its  parts.  This  bill  address- 
es the  most  distressed  of  those  parts, 
our  hardest-pressed  communities.  It  is 
a  "percolate-up"  approach  to  economic  - 
recovery  rather  than  the  discredited 
"trickle  down"  from  the  national  econ- 
omy approach.  If  we  care  about  this 
Nation  as  a  whole,  we  must  care  about 
its  commimities  and  its  people. 

•ntle  I  of  this  bill,  the  National  De- 
velopment Investment  Act,  would  es- 
tablish a  successor  agency  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
(EDA).  The  programs  are  grants  for 
public  capital  facilities,  loans  to  small 
businesses,  and  technical  assistance 
and  plaiming;  they  are  similar  to  those 
existing  under  EDA.  The  recipients 
wiD  be  the  States,  economic  develop- 
ment districts,  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  Indian  tribes  would  remain 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  new 
act.  In  addition,  the  new  bill  also 
would  reach,  for  the  first  time,  pockets 
of  distress  in  otherwise  prosperous 
areas. 

But  we  made  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
1980's,  and  to  institute  improvements 
in  the  present  program  based  on  our 
20  years  of  experience  writing  econom- 
ic development  legislation. 

First,  we  tightened  the  eligibUity  re- 
quirements. By  limiting  eligibility  to 
areas  with  1  percent  above  the  nation- 
al unemployment  level  over  the  past  2 
years,  and  to  areas  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  80  percent  or  less  of  the  na- 
tional average,  we  were  able  to  reduce 
eligibility  to  truly  distressed  areas. 
Under  this  bill,  41  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  would  be  eligible,  as 
opposed  to  the  current  80  percent. 

Of  course,  areas  whose  major  em- 
ployer has,  or  is  about  to  close  its 
doors,  or  which  are  stricken  with 
other  sudden  and  severe  economic  dis- 
locations, would  remain  eligible. 

We  also  changed  eligibility  proce- 
dures. Previously,  once  an  area  was 
designated  as  distressed,  it  remained 
eliirfble.  Under  the  new  legislation,  an 
area  must  demonstrate  distress  with 
every  application. 

Third,  we  adopted  the  application 
procedures  to  reflect  the  real  process 
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of  economic  development.  Applicants 
must,  prior  o  receiving  a  grant,  draw 
up  a  compr  shenslve  development  in- 
vestment stiategy  into  which  the  ap- 
plied-for  pre  Ject  must  fit.  Gone  Is  the 
projects-for-  >roJects-sake  approach  of 
the  past.  Eich  project  would,  under 
our  legislatisn.  have  to  be  integrally 
linked  to  the  area's  overall  economic 
problems,  ai  id  contribute  to  a  compre- 
hensive solu  ;ion  to  those  problems. 

Under  th;  new  blU.  the  Federal 
matching  st  in  would  be  limited  to  50 
percent  of  t  ne  project  cost,  and  there 
would  have  to  be  major  involvement 
by  the  priva  e  sector. 

The  bill  in  :ludes  grants  for  revolving 
loan  funds.  X)  be  administered  locally, 
to  make  loai  is  to  small  businesses. 

It  author!  «s  $425  million  a  year  for 
developmen  ,  facilities  grants,  and  $75 
million  a  year  for  planning.  It  is  a  3- 
year  bill. 

Title  II  of  our  bill  would  put  into 
legislative  l^guage  the  finish-up  pro- 
gram prop<sed  by  the  Appalachian 
Governors  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Con  mission.  ARC  Chairman 
Gov.  John  '  r.  Brown  of  Kentucky  tes- 
tified to  the  need  for  this  finish-up 
program  at  our  hearings  in  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va.  This  is  a  modest  and  prag- 
matic plan  of  action  to  sustain  eco- 
nomic reco'  ery  and  continue  the  al- 
ready well-l  egun  ascension  of  the  Ap- 
palachian r  jgion  toward  national  eco- 
nomic stanc  ards. 

The  bill  provides  a  3-  to  5-year 
finish-up  f)r  the  nonhighway  pro- 
grams of  A  IC  with  declining  authori- 
zations; $83  million  annually  for  1984 
through  191  6.  and  $75  million  for  1987 
and  1988.  [t  reduces  the  maximimi 
nonhighwa:  grant  from  80  to  50  per- 
cent. 

Under  tin  highway  program,  the  bill 
directs  fun  ling  of  the  priority  high- 
way routes  and  accelerates  construc- 
tion of  tie  Appalachian  highway 
system  to  )e  completed  by  1991.  We 
authorize  215  million  for  the  first 
year  of  the  highway  program. 

Mr.  Spea  ler,  this  legislation  focuses 
on  the  neei  Is  of  the  1980's:  On  private 
sector  jobs  on  small  business,  which 
studies  hai  e  shown  to  be  the  major 
source  of  j<  bs;  and  on  repair  and  reha- 
bilitation o '.  the  Nation's  deteriorating 
inf rastructi  u-e,  as  well  as  on  construc- 
tion of  nev  buildings,  facilities,  and 
other  publ  c  capital,  that  may  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  a  g(  od  bill,  a  sound  bill,  and  a 
needed  bill  While  we  do  not  pretend  it 
will  solve  the  Nations^  economy's 
problems,  i  t  does  address  the  economic 
problems  c  [  communities,  where  it  can 
make  a  rea  change  for  the  better. 

The  Sub  ommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment plans  hearings  in  the  near 
future  anc  will  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  by  ulay.  We  hope  to  send  it  to 
the  Senat€  as  soon  as  possible  thereaf- 
ter and  ho  ise  even  more  urgently  that 
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this  year  the  other  body  wiU  act  favor- 
ably on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add, 
here,  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill: 

The  National  Dbvklopmkht  Ihvkstmkht 
Act— How  the  PHOORAif  Wnx  Work 

KLIGIBIUTY  CHITIRIA 

Three  distress  criteria  to  determine  eligi- 
bility: 

<1)  Unemployment:  1  percent  above  nafl 
average,  previous  24  months. 

(2)  Per  capita  Income:  80  percent  of  nat'l 
average,  using  latest  available  statistics. 

(3)  Anticipated  sudden  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment: imminent  plant  closing,  military  base 
loss.  etc. 

Only  one  of  the  above  required  to  qualify. 
Eligibility  and  grandfathering  In  current 
EDA  law  repealed. 

DEVKLOPKEHT  IirVBSTlOniT  8TRATEGT 

Cities  and  counties  under  50.000:  work 
with  Economic  Development  District  or 
state  economic  development  agency  to 
devise  investment  strategy. 

Cities  and  counties  over  50,000  or  pockets 
of  distress  within  city:  do  their  own  plan- 
ning. 

Strategy.  In  20  pages  or  less,  includes:  In- 
ventory of  community's  resources.  Indus- 
tries, businesses,  infrastructure  available 
and  needed,  workforce:  skills  available,  land 
availability,  a  showing  that  nonfederal  50 
percent  matching  funds  are  available,  a 
showing  that  private  sector  is  willing  to 
Invest,  and  description  of  industry /business 
to  \x  created  or  expanded. 

Description  of  specific  ventures  to  be 
funded:  e.g.:  Revolving  loan  fund.  Employee 
Stock  OwnersJiip  Plan,  and  grant  for  infra- 
structure. 

rUHDIRC 

strategy  implementation:  authorizes  $425 
million  annually  for  3  fiscal  years. 

Planning  and  strategy  development:  au- 
thorizes $75  million  annually  for  3  fiscal 
years. 

These  are  grant,  not  loan,  funds. 

APPUCATIOK  PROCEDURE 

Submitted  to  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  reviews  application  to  deter- 
mine that:  It  meets  distress  criteria;  the 
strategy  has  a  good  chance  of  working. 

Secretary  approves/rejects  project. 

Best  strategies  are  to  be  approved— those 
with  best  chance  for  success. 

UMITATIONS 

$2  million  limit  on  federal  funds  per  strat- 
egy. Revolving  Loan  Fund  limited  to  $1  mil- 
lion. 

Subsequent  applications  must  requallfy 
on  new  showing  of  distress.* 


THE  NONDISCRIMINATION  IN 
INSURANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeu.) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  cosponsor 
the  bill— H.R.  100,  the  Nondiscrimina- 
tion in  Insurance  Act— which  I  have 
introduced  on  this  first  day  of  the 
98th  Congress.  It  is  similar  to  the 
bills— H.R.  100  and  S.  2204— sponsored 
in  the  previous  97th  Congress  by  well 
over  100  Members  of  the  House  and  by 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  Senators,  and 


reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  Just  before  the 
97th  Congress  ended. 

This  bill  has  one  single,  simple, 
narrow,  objective— to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination, on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  in  in- 
surance and  annuities.  It  prohibits 
such  discrimination  in  all  phases  of  in- 
surance and  annuities— in  access  and 
availability  of  coverage  and  underwrit- 
ing; in  the  terms,  conditions,  rates, 
benefits,  and  requirements  of  the  in- 
surance and  annuity  contracts;  and  in 
the  methods  for  determining  them.  It 
would  not  do  anything  else.  It  would 
not  in  any  other  way  interfere  with 
any  State's  power  to  regulate  the  in- 
surance industry.  It  would  not  affect 
any  other  type  of  action  by  any  insur- 
ance company. 

This  bill  is  patterned  after  three 
major  laws  which  are  now  in  the 
United  States  Code,  namely: 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  prohibits  such  discrimina- 
tion in  employment; 

Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968,  which  prohibits  such  discrimina- 
tion in  housing;  and 

The  Equad  Credit  Opportunity  Act. 
which  prohibits  such  discrimination  in 
consumer  credit  and  finance. 

Like  the  employment  and  housing 
antidiscrimination  laws,  this  biU  will 
place  primary  jurisdiction  in  the 
States  to  deal  with  such  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance  and  annuities.  Thus, 
the  bill  specifically  provides  that  any 
complaint  that  an  insurer  has  commit- 
ted an  unlawful  discriminatory  act- 
that  is,  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin— must  first  be 
filed  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency,  if  the  State  has  a  law  prohibit- 
ing such  discrimination  and  an  agency 
to  administer  and  enforce  that  State 
law.  Only  if  the  State  has  no  such  law 
or  agency,  or  fails  to  resolve  it  to  the 
complainant's  satisfaction,  will  this 
bill  allow  the  complainant  to  seek  the 
next  remedy;  namely,  to  file  a  judicial 
action  in  a  State  or  Federal  coiu^.  The 
availability  of  that  judicial  remedy  of 
course,  will  encourage  the  enactment 
of  State  laws  prohibiting  such  discrim- 
ination. It  will  also  help  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  law  more  ef- 
fective, because  the  State  can  then 
proceed  to  eliminate  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  without  any  fear  that 
such  action  may  result  in  insurance 
companies  or  their  contracts  moving 
to  another  State  which  allows  such 
discrimination. 

REASONS  FOR  ENACTING  THIS  BILL 

The  principle  of  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin  is  now  part  of 
our  fundamental  law  and  doctrine.  We 
have  made  great  strides  toward 
making  that  principle  into  living  reali- 
ty—in employment,  public  accommo- 


dations, housing,  credit,  government 
regulation  and  government  benefits, 
transportation,  recreation,  voting,  edu- 
cation, athletics,  and  many  other  areas 
of  life. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  remaining 
gaps  is  in  insurance  and  annuities. 
Blacks  are  heavily  discriminated 
against  in  property,  accident,  casualty, 
and  health  insurance,  and  more  subtly 
in  other  forms  of  insurance.  Sex  dis- 
crimination is  blatant  and  widespread. 
These  discriminations  have  wide- 
spread impact  on  millions  of  i>eople. 
Our  national  policy  of  ending  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin  demands 
that  such  discrimination  in  insurance 
and  annuities  also  be  ended. 

This  bill  will  not  harm  the  insurance 
industry.  It  will  help  to  protect  con- 
siuners.  business,  poor  people,  widows, 
widowers,  orphans,  elderly  people  and 
retirees,  and  others.  It  will  not  intrude 
on  the  ability  or  powers  of  any  State, 
which  complies  with  the  nondiscrim- 
ination principle,  to  regulate  the  in- 
surance industry.  Most  defined-benefit 
pension  and  annuity  plans,  and  much 
of  the  group  forms  of  insurance,  al- 
ready operate  without  such  discrimi- 
nation. Several  Federal  courts,  includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  have  already  ruled  that  sex  dis- 
crimination in  pension  plans  violates 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  But  many  insurance  companies 
still  engage  in  such  discrimination  in 
their    annuity    plans.    This    bill    will 
eliminate  that  disparity  between  the 
requirements  of  title  VII  as  now  ap- 
plied by  the  courts  in  employment-re- 
lated  plans,   and   the   industry's   dis- 
criminatory  practices,   and  will  thus 
prevent   possible   frustration   of   title 
VII's  nondiscrimination  mandate.  It  is 
a  bill  whose  enactment  is  long  over- 
due. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  a 
wide-ranging  multitude  of  representa- 
tive groups,  organizations  and  individ- 
uals of  the  American  public.  For  ex- 
ample, the  report  issued  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  last  month 
listed  the  following  organizations  as 
having  specifically  endorsed  the  bill: 

A.P.L.-C.I.O.,  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, American  Nurses  Association,  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Committee,  Inc.,  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  Brith.  Center  for  Na- 
tional Policy  Review,  Coal  Employment 
Project.  Displaced  Homemakers  Network, 
Inc.,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.. 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
N.A.A.C.P.,  National  Association  of  Farm- 
workers Organizations,  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  National  Catholic  Con- 
ference for  Interracial  Justice,  National 
Community  Action  Agency  Directors  Asso- 
ciation, National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors.  Inc.,  National  Consumers  League, 
National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women,  Nation- 


al Council  of  Negro  Women.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens.  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Womens  Clubs. 
National  Ladles  Auxiliary  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.,  National  Insur- 
ance Consumer  Organization,  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women  (N.O.W.). 

National  Urban  League.  National 
Women's  Party,  National  Women's  Health 
Network,  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus.  Office  of  LeglsUtlve  Affairs. 
Women's  DIv.,  General  Board  of  Global 
Ministries.  United  Methodist  Church.  Older 
Women's  League.  Organization  of  Chinese 
Americans,  Rural  American  Women,  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America  (U.A.W.),  U.S. 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights.  Washington 
Office,  Episcopal  Church,  Women's  Equity 
Action  League  (W.E.A.L.).  Women's  Law 
Project.  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
Women.  U.8.A. 


Several  of  the  trade  associations  rep- 
resenting much  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry have  opposed  this  legislation 
because  it  would  ban  the  Industry's 
widespread  practices  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance  and  annuities.  Yet 
the  representatives  of  these  trade  as- 
sociations acknowledge  that  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  is  Improper  and  unjust 
and  should  not  be  countenanced.  Fur- 
thermore,   their    argimients    for    the 
continuation  of  sex  discrimination  do 
not  reflect  a  uniform  view.  Indeed,  the 
vast  majority— over  95  percent— of  em- 
ployees, both  In  government  and  in 
private  industry,  are  covered  In  con- 
nection with  their  employment,  by  de- 
fined-benefit   annuity    pension   plans 
which    provide    periodic    benefits    In 
single  life  annuities  and/or  by  group 
life    insurance    plans    which    provide 
equal  insurance  benefits,  without  sex 
differentiation  either  as  to  the  bene- 
fits or  as  to  the  employees'  contribu- 
tions to  the  plans.  Also,  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers has  urged  the  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  to  eliminate  some 
forms  of  sex  discrimination  in  insiur- 
ance.  Some  States  are  attacking  sex 
discrimination  in  an  entire  category  of 
insurance.   Thus,   Hawaii.   Massachu- 
setts. Michigan,  and  North  Carolina 
have   adopted  State  laws   forbidding 
sex  discrimination  In  auto  insurance, 
and  in  four  other  Stetes— Florida.  Lou- 
isiana,  New   Jersey,    and   Pennsylva- 
nia—the State  insurance  departments 
adopted  regulations  or  orders  to  do 
the  same,  but  were  friistrated  by  the 
filing  of  court  suits  challenging  their 
power  to  adopt  such  regulations  unless 
specifically   authorized  by  the  State 
legislature.    In   addition,    there   have 
lieen   many   court   decisions   in  suits 
brought    by    employee    beneficiaries 
holding  that  sex  discrimination  in  in- 
surance and  annuities,  as  to  benefits 
as  well  as  to  employee  contributions, 
violates   title   VII   of  the   1964   CivU 
Rights  Act  and/or  the  Constitution. 

The  insurance  industry's  present 
widespread  discrimination  practices 
adversely  affect  millions  of  people  in 


our  coimtry.  I  believe  that  as  more 
and  more  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  study  the  issues  and  the  ef- 
fects of  those  practices,  there  will  be 
Increased  recognition  that  there  is 
iirgent  need  to  enact  this  legislation. 
This  bill  simply  applies  to  insurance 
and  annuities  the  same  national  non- 
discrimination policy  that  the  Con- 
gress has  applied  to  virtually  every 
other  area  of  life.  It  leaves  enforce- 
ment of  that  policy  primarily  to  the 
States  and  only  secondarily  to  the 
State  and  Federal  courts,  and  it  will 
not  set  up  a  Federal  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  law.  Its  enactment  will  make 
unnecessary  the  extensive  litigation 
which,  under  other  statutes  such  as 
Utle  VII  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  Is  now 
facing  the  insurance  industry. 

In  short,  H.R.  100  is  a  bill  whose  en- 
actment will  benefit  millions  of 
people,  will  not  harm  the  insiu-ance  in- 
dustry, and  should  be  enacted. 

I  invite  all  Members  to  cosponsor 
this  bill.  I  intend,  after  a  reasonable 
time  for  responses,  to  ask  that  the  bill 
be  reprinted  to  list  all  cosponsors.* 


THE  NATION  AND  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  BOTH  NEED  A 
NEW  LOCK  AT  BONNEVILLE 
DAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wymm)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I, 
along  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  AuCoiw. 
Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  BomcER.  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 
Dewwy  Sbuth  of  Oregon,  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  new  navigation  lock  at  Bon- 
neville Dam  on  the  Columbia  River. 
The  lock  is  estimated  to  cost  $167  mil- 
lion and  will  remove  a  bottleneck  on 
the  465-mile  Columbia-Snake  water- 
way system  that  is  frustrating  in- 
creased barge  traffic. 

The  project  is  necessary  if  the  Co- 
lumbia-Snake River  system  is  to 
mature  and  realize  its  potential  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  waterway  systems. 
When  fully  developed,  the  Columbia- 
Snake  River  system  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous national  asset.  ■  aiding  in  the 
movement  of  cargo  from  the  resource- 
rich  Northwest  and  adding  to  our  na- 
tional security  by  providing  a  northern 
transportation  route  not  dependent  on 
passage  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

As  such,  this  is  not  a  regional  issue, 
but  an  issue  of  national  importance. 

The  Columbia-Snake  River  system 
now  moves  3.2  billion  tons  of  water- 
borne  commerce  annually,  valued  at 
$25  billion  in  revenue.  Most  of  the  ton- 
nage is  in  bulk  commodities,  including 
grain,  petroleum,  sand  and  gravel,  fer- 
tilizer and  forest  products.  The  Colum- 
bia-Snake River  system  feeds,  among 
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The  new  lock  will  enhance  the  devel- 
opment of  a  multimodal  transporta- 
tion network  and  increase  opportuni- 
ties for  Midwest  and  other  overland 
shipments  that  use  rail-barge  and 
motor  carrier-barge  shipments  on  the 
Columbia-Snake  River  system.  These 
overland-waterway  multimodal  ship- 
ments will  give  shippers  alternative 
western  route  systems  easing  the  flow 
of  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  River 
system  and  traffic  which  now  must 
travel  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Construction  of  the  new  lock  will 
have  a  positive  environmental  Impact 
on  the  Columbia  River  by  reducing 
turbulance,  high  oxygen  levels  and 
other  negative  marine  pollution 
caused  by  congestion  of  barges  and 
tows  waiting  to  lock  through  the  dam. 

Construction  of  a  new  lock  will  help 
in  protecting  the  natural  scenic  beauty 
of  the  Colimibia  River  Gorge  by  bal- 
ancing the  use  of  the  various  transpor- 
tation alternatives. 

The  new  lock  will  aid  in  the  ship- 
ment of  waterbome  transit  which  uses 
half  the  energy  necessary  to  do  the 
same  job  by  rail  and  is  nine  times 
more  energy  efficient  than  motor  car- 
riers doing  the  same  job.  This  energy 
savings  becomes  more  significant 
when  one  considers  that  49  percent  of 
the  regional  commodity  traffic  uses 
the  Columbia  River  system. 

Finally,  this  project  has  a  positive 
cost-benefit  ratio,  one  of  the  key  crite- 
ria being  used  by  this  administration 
to  assess  public  expenditures.  This 
project  will  return  a  minimum  of  $5 
for  every  Federal  dollar  invested.  This 
Federal  investment  will  leverage  an  es- 
timated $500  million  private  invest- 
ment, creating  desperately  needed  new 
employment  opportimlties  along  the 
Colimibia-Snake  River  waterway 
system. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  modify  the  Bonneville  lock  and 

dam  project  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 

of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 

Engineers,   Is  authorized  to  construct  a 

new  lock 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bonneville  lock  and  dam  project,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  authorized  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
the  construction  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  30.  1935  (49  SUt.  1028).  U 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Is  authorized  to  construct  a 
new.  lock  In  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February  10, 
1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $167,000,000.« 
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WALTER  POLOVCHAK  RIGHT  TO 
REMAIN       IN       THE       UNITED 
STATES  MUST  BE  PROTECTED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  in  order  to  provide  that  once  a 
person  has  been  granted  asylum  imder 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  may 
not  be  involuntarily  removed  from  this 
country  by  contrary  laws  or  judicial 
decrees  of  any  state. 

Specifically,  this  important  bill 
would  clarify  the  status  of  Walter  Po- 
lovchak.  the  15-year  old  Ukrainian 
boy.  who  lives  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  and  who  wishes 
to  remain  in  the  United  States  rather 
than  return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Polov- 
chaks  had  emigrated  to  our  coimtry 
from  the  Soviet  Union  with  their 
three  children  in  January  1980,  but 
after  6  months  in  the  United  States. 
Walter's  parents  became  dissatisfied 
with  American  life,  and  decided  to 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Wanting 
to  remain  in  this  country.  Walter,  age 
12  at  the  time,  fled  from  his  parents 
on  July  19,  1980,  and  later  was  granted 
political  asylum  by  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  His 
older  sister,  age  17,  was  traveling  on 
her  own  visa,  and  was  legally  old 
enough  to  decide  to  remain  in  this 
country  without  any  problem.  There- 
fore, Walter  and  his  sister  remained  in 
the  United  States  when  their  parents 
returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  with 
their  younger  brother,  and  Walter,  a 
minor,  was  subsequently  placed  by  an 
Illinois  lower  court  in  the  custody  of 
Ukrainian  friends  in  this  country. 

At  present,  although  Walter  has 
been  granted  asylum,  he  is  in  the 
center  of  a  legal  battle  in  the  State 
courts  of  Illinois  to  determine  the 
question  of  parental  custody.  An  Illi- 
nois State  appellate  court  reversed  the 
lower  court's  holding  and  awarded  cus- 
tody to  Walter's  parents  who  are  now 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  court  held 
that  since  there  was  no  evidence  of 
gross  neglect  or  abuse,  there  were  no 
grounds  for  withdrawing  the  parents' 
custody,  and  the  Federal  grant  of 
asylum  constituted  an  imprecedented 
intrusion  into  the  sanctity  of  the 
family.  His  case  is  now  pending  before 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  and 
should  this  court  uphold  the  appellate 
court's  decision,  presumably  Walter's 
parents  would  be  free  to  compel  Wal- 
ter's return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Freedom-loving  people  throughout 
the  world  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  Walter's  right  to  remain  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  our  duty  as 
Americans  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  see 
that  Walter's  rights  are  upheld.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
simply  insures  that  Walter's  right  to 
remain  in  this  country  is  protected, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
bipartisan  support  to  this  bill  so  that 
Walter  will  never  again  be  forced  to 
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live  under  the  tyrarmy  and  oppression 
of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  include  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Solzhenltsyn  PamUy 
Pleads  for  Walter,"  written  by  Roger 
Simon,  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  on  December  9,  1982.  It  de- 
scribes the  horrors  Walter  will  face  if 
he  is  forced  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Joy  he  has  experienced 
living  in  our  coimtry  in  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Dec.  9, 1982] 
SoLZHKif  itsyh  Family  Plbads  for  Walter 

(By  Roger  Simon) 
The  family  of  Nobel  Prize  winner  Alexan- 
der Solzhenltsyn  has  written  a  letter  saying 
Walter  Polovchak  will  face  "horror"  If  he  Is 
forced  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"We  have  four  sons,"  the  letter,  obtained 
by  the  Sun-Times,  states.  "I  can  imagine 
what  is  going  on  In  the  soul  of  an  adolescent 
who  knows  what  awaits  him  on  that  side 
and  who  does  not  have  the  strength  to  pre- 
vent that  horror.  ^  ^  ^,  ^ 
"He  wiU  have  a  choice:  be  placed  behind 
bars  or  'repent'  publicly  and  degrade  him- 
self—which Is  the  equivalent  of  not  physical 
but  spiritual  suicide." 

Walter  Polovchak,  15,  came  to  America  In 
1980  and  Is  now  a  permanent  resident  of 
this  country.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  however.  Is  suing  to  return  him  to 
his  parenU  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Solzheniteyn  was  Imprisoned  In  his  native 
country  for  unnamed  political  crimes  and 
then  was  banished  to  the  labor  camps  of 
central  Asia.  He  survived  and  was  exiled 
from  the  Soviet  Union  In  1974.  He  now  lives 
with  his  wife  and  children  In  Vermont. 

He  has  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  fate  of 
children  In  the  Soviet  prison  system.  In  The 
Gulag  Archipelago,  the  book  for  which  he 
was  arrested  for  treason  In  1974,  he  wrote: 

"In  the  semldarkness  [of  the  prison 
camp],  with  a  wordless  rustling,  from  all 
sides  Juveniles  crept  up  on  us  on  all  fours 
like  big  rats. 

"They  were  still  boys,  some  twelve-year- 
olds  even,  but  the  Criminal  Code  accepted 
them  too.  They  Jumped  us  from  all  sides 
and  six  pairs  of  hands  stripped  from  us  [our 
food].  .   „ 

"And  all  of  this  took  place  in  total  silence, 
with  only  the  sound  of  sinister  sniffing." 

The  letter  regarding  Walter  Polovchak  Is 
dated  Dec.  3  and  is  signed  by  Solzhenltsyn's 
wife,  Natalia.  It  was  sent  to  Henry  Mark 
Holzer.  one  of  Walters  attorneys.  It  says: 

"I  never  would  have  believed  that  adults 
living  on  our  planet  In  the  20th  century 
might  seriously  consider  the  possibility  of 
returning  the  boy  to  the  U.S.S.R.  against 
his  will. 

"After  all,  this  Is  not  a  puppy,  not  a 
kitten,  this  is  a  being  possessing  a  soul— and 
it  is  precisely  on  his  soul,  on  his  free  will, 
and  not  on  his  hands  and  feet  that  the  en- 
slaving government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  laying 

claim."  .  . 

Natalia  goes  on  to  say  that  she  under- 
stands the  position  taken  by  the  ACLU:  ". . . 
It  is  easy  to  object  that,  in  principle,  a  ra- 
tional society  should  not  support  the  rebel- 
lion of  children  against  their  parents." 

And,  she  states,  she  considers  "the  family 
might  well  be  the  most  Important  structure 
of  society"  and  that  "in  our  own  family  my 
husband  and  I  try  to  bring  up  our  chUdren 
with  complete  respect  toward  their  elders." 


"But,"  she  says,  "all  the«  conslderaUons 
make  sense  only  for  those  tocieties  where 
the  family  is  at  least  partially  independent 
from  the  state. 

"In  the  U.S.8JI.,  for  many  decades  al- 
ready the  family  Is  deprived  of  its  rii^ta 
Just  as  much.  If  not  more,  as  any  individual 
citizen." 

She  argues,  as  Walter's  lawyers  have 
argued,  that  If  Walter  is  forced  to  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  will  face  punishment, 
possibly  prison. 

"He  himself  saw  American  life,  she 
writes,  "he  himself  preferred  It  to  Soviet 
life— that  is  to  say.  If  Walter  were  deported 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  authorities  there  would 
never  allow  him  to  mingle  uncontrolled  with 
other  people  and  tell  them  of  his  experi- 
ence—for he  Is  a  "bearer  of  the  enemy's  Ide- 

"He  wUl  have  a  choice:  be  placed  behind 
bars  or  'repent'  publicly  and  degrade  him- 
self—which Is  the  equivalent  of  not  physical 
but  spiritual  suicide. 

"Is  It  really  possible  that  Judges  can  be 
found  in  America  who  will  send  a  chUd  away 
to  make  such  a  choice? 

"I  am  convinced  that  America  herself  no 
less  than  the  young  Polovchak  boy  needs  to 
make  the  correct  decision." 

The  legal  cases  Involving  Walter  are  still 
pending.  One  Is  before  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  and  another  is  before  the  XJ&.  Dis- 
trict Court. 

Like  everyone  else,  Walter  is  waiting  to 
find  out  his  fate. 

I  spoke  to  him  by  phone  Wednesday  at  his 
foster  home,  where  his  foster  family  was 
preparing  for  Christmas. 

"We'll  be  having  a  party,"  he  said,  "There 
will  be  a  tree  and  I'll  be  hanging  a  stocking. 
Then  we'll  be  going  to  church." 

Though  upon  first  meeting,  Walter  ap- 
pears to  be  like  any  boy,  there  Is  a  deep,  un- 
derlying seriousness  to  him. 

He  seems  to  savor  each  moment,  to  treas- 
ure It. 

"In  the  Soviet  Union  it  was  dangerous  to 
go  to  church  on  Christmas,"  he  said.  "The 
police  were  always  there  and  they  marked 
down  who  went  in.  Here,  we  can  go  and  not 
be  afraid." 

This  will  be  Walter's  third  Christmas  In 
America.  His  third  In  freedom.  His  third  In 
which  he  Is  allowed  to  observe  a  religious 
holiday  without  fear. 

And  he  will  celebrate  this  Christmas  as  If 
it  were  his  last. 

For  he  knows  it  may  be.« 


CONGRESS  CANNOT  TAKE  PAS- 
SIVE ROLE  CONCERNING  NU- 
CLEAR ARMS  CONTROL  ISSUES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  5.  1982,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives xmdertook  a  historic  debate 
on  nuclear  arms  control  and  the  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  national  security  poUcy. 
The  focus  of  that  debate  was  House 
Joint  Resolution  521,  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  sponsoring  with  182  cospon- 

House  Joint  Resolution  521  caUed 
for  the  negotiation  of  a  mutual  arid 
verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons.  As  my  colleagues  wlU 


recall,  the  resolution  failed  House  pas- 
sage by  only  two  votes. 

Since  that  occasion,  the  American 
people  have  strongly  reinforced  the 
t)asic  premise  embodied  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  521  that  the  nuclear  arms 
race  must  stop  and  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear aimlhilatlon  must  be  reduced. 
Millions  of  American  voters  expressed 
their  views  on  the  issue  of  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze.  Eight  out  of  nine 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
expressed  strong  supjwrt  for  such  a 
concept  In  recent  referendums. 

With  this  clear  mandate  established. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion essentially  the  same  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  521.  Consistent  with 
Congress  essential  oversight  responsi- 
bilities, the  resolution  outlines  six  ob- 
jectives which  U.S.  negotiators  should 
pursue  at  the  START  negotiations  In 
Geneva. 

To  review,  these  objectives  include: 
Pursuing  a  complete  halt  to  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race:  deciding  when  and  how 
to  achieve  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  warheads,  missiles, 
and  delivery  systems;  giving  special  at- 
tention to  destabllzlng  weapons  whose 
deployment  would  make  such  a  freeze 
more  difficult  to  achieve;  pursuing 
substantial,  equitable,  and  verifiable 
reductions  after  a  freeze  has  been  ne- 
gotiated; preserving  present  limita- 
tions and  controls  on  current  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  delivery  systems; 
and  incorporating  ongoing  negotia- 
tions on  land-based  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missUes  Into  the  START  nego- 
tiations. 

This  package  of  objectives  repre- 
sents the  most  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective means  of  enhancing  U.S.  na- 
tional security  through  mutual  and 
verifiable  arms  controls.  The  objec- 
tives in  this  resolution  are  clearcut 
and  complementary. 

The  pursuit  of  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze  represents  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  further  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  both  sides.  Because 
essential  equivalence  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear  arse- 
nals exists,  and  its  existence  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  freeze  enhances  strategic 
stability.  ^     ,    ^, 

Above  all,  let  it  be  unmistakably 
clear  that  my  resolution  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  unilateral  freeze.  Nor  will  It 
preclude  any  defense  program  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  There 
will  be  no  freeze  tf  it  is  not  mutual  and 
verifiable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  imme- 
diately implemented,  Soviet  efforts  to 
gain  a  unilateral  advantage  during  the 
START  process  would  be  blocked  and 
near-term  Soviet  advantages  in  some 
nuclear  weapons  programs  would  be 
blunted. 

Another  important  objective  of  the 
resolution  is  its  emphasis  on  limiting 
the  development  of  destabilizing  weap- 
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simply  let  the  President  do  what  he 
wishes  on  this  issue  is  clearly  an  abdi- 
cation of  that  responsibility.* 


decision  to  begin  INP  ne- 
originally  to  have  taken 
SALT  framework,  which 
reconstituted  as  START, 
injtermediate-range     missiles 
linked  to  strategic  nu- 
on  both  sides  and  incorpo- 
with  START  strength- 
linkage  and  in  the  process  the 
and  unity  of  the 
Third,    since    any 
the  INP  discussions  is  gen- 
acknpwledged  to  be  dependent 
at  START,  incorporation 
progress. 

,  I  anticipate  that  this 
package  of  proposals 
Similar  congressional  initia- 
nuclear  arms  control  field 
subject  of  debate  and  dis- 
doming  weeks.  As  chairman 
Comftiittee  on  Poreign  Affairs,  I 
hearings  on  the  admin- 
I  rms  control  policy  and  on 
con  n'essional  arms  control  res- 
leading     to     a     committee 
consideration   of   these 
on  the  House  floor  in 
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all  Members  will  partici- 
process.  Congress  cannot 
passive  role  concerning  nuclear 
contfol   issues.   Since   Congress 
to  approve  the  eventual 
of  START,  we  have  a  re- 
in a  bipartisan  fashion,  to 
to  the  formulation  and  de- 
of  that  final  product.  To 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNTX)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carney)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kramer,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 6. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  January  6. 

Mr.  Gekas.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carney,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bates)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dingell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anndnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Daniel. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carney)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PuRSELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Corcoran  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Porsythe. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bates)  amd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corrada. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  25  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Price  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
JANUARY  6,  1982 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 14,  the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  2  p.m.  on  Thursday.  January  6, 
1983,  in  memory  of  the  late  Honorable 
Jack  Swigert  of  Colorado. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 14,  the  House  adjourned  until 
Thursday.  January  6, 1983,  at  2  p.m. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  1.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
Federal  laws  that  establish  housing  and 
community  and  neighborhood  development 
and  preservation  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gephardt): 

H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  require  reauthorizations 
of  budget  authority  for  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  10  years,  to  provide  for 
review  of  Government  programs  at  least 
every  10  years,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Rules  and 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fish: 

H.R.  3.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  bankruptcy  Judges  under  arti- 
cle III  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  restrain  natural  gas 
price  increases  by  facilitating  price  respon- 
siveness during  periods  when  supplies 
exceed  demand,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 


H.R.  5.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  ocean  and 
coastal  resources  management  and  develop- 
ment fund  from  which  coastal  SUtes  shall 
receive  block  grants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  6.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding  of 
tax  from  Interest  and  dividends;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  7.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  certain 
of    the    authorizations    of    appropriations 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
BY  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  8.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  Cabinet 
sUtus  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chafpeix): 
H  R.  9.  A  bin  to  designate  components  of 
the     National     Wilderness     Preservation 
System  In  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  10.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of    1965;    jointly,    to    the    Committees   on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  11.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1989  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  certain  education  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LaFALC^E: 
H  R.  12.  A  bill  to  extend  by  7  months  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H  R  13.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the  defense 
industrial  base  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GooDLiNG): 
H.R.  14.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cational Act  of  1963:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H  R   16.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Equity 
and"  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of   1982  to 
repeal  the  provisions  requiring  withholding 
on  dividends  and  Interest;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  na- 
tional health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  ^      ^,       ,, 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,   Mr.   Ford  of   Michigan,   Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Quillem, 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  C^hockett): 
H  R  17.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  cer- 
tain foods  intended  for  human  consumption 
be  labeled  to  show  the  amount  of  sodium 
and  potassium  they  contain;  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H  R   18  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 


neers, to  carry  out  a  waters  resources  devel- 
opment project  on,  and  along,  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation.    ,      ^,       „ 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Udall): 
H.R.  19.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  esUblish  a  program  to  insure 
the  stockpiling  and  replacement  of  topsoll 
on  public  lands  and  other  lands  which  are 
moved  or  covered  by  surface  mining 
projects,  reclamation  projects,  and  other 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  proJecU.  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  20.  A  biU  to  esUbllsh  a  Federal  OU 
and  Gas  Corporation;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

HJl.  21.  A  bill  to  promote  competition  in 
the  production  of  coal,  uranium,  and  geo- 
thermal  power;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  22.  A  bill  to  assure  the  production  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  to  meet  the  needs  of  markeU  in  the 
United  States,  to  assure  a  reasonable  level 
of  return  to  dairy  farmers  and  stable  prices 
for  dairy  producU  for  consumers,  to  stabi- 
lize a  temporary  Imbalance  In  the  supply  of 
and  demand  for  dairy  products,  enable  milk 
producers  to  esUblish.  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  dairy  product 
promotion  to  Improve.  malnUln,  and  devel- 
op markets  for  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
^purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  23.  A  bill  to  assure  the  production  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  to  meet  the  needs  of  markets  In  the 
United  SUtes.  to  assure  a  reasonable  level 
of  return  to  dairy  fanners  and  sUble  pricra 
for  dairy  products  for  consumers,  to  stabi- 
lize a  temporary  Imbalance  in  the  supply  of 
and  demand  for  dairy  producU.  enable  milk 
producers  to  esUblish.  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  coordinated  program  of  dairy  product 
promotion  to  improve,  mainUln,  and  devel- 
op markets  for  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

LOHDINE). 

H  R.  24.  A  bin  to  make  certain  land  owned 
by  the  United  SUtes  In  the  SUte  of  New 
York  part  of  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  25.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
Individuals  who  have  been  granted  asylum; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  26.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  death  l)ene- 
flts  to  survivors  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  _      ^     *    1 

H  R.  27.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  separate  offense 
and  consecutive  sentencing  In  felonies  in- 
volving the  use  of  a  firearm;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  28.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
quire as  a  condition  of  assistance  under  such 
act  that  law  enforcement  agencies  have  m 
effect  a  binding  law  enforcement  officers 
Wll  of  righte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  29.  A  bin  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of  Ameri- 


can Veterans,  U.S.A;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ,,    „ 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Simon.    Mr.  Goodlinc,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Smtth 
of  Iowa.   Mr.   Rahall,   Mr.   Bevox. 
and  Mr.  Boucher): 
H.R.  30.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  to  Im- 
prove elementary,  secondary,  and  postsec- 
ondary  education  In  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  A8PIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Marlenee. 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Biaooi. 
Mr.  BoNiOH  of  Mlclilgan.  Mr.  Prkn- 
zel.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  D' Amours. 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  LoETFLER.  Mr.  HanfER.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Ms.   Oakar,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr. 

ROEMER): 

H.R.  31.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  Include  chiropractic  care  In 
the  health  care  that  may  be  provided  to 
members  and  certain  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  their  dependents 
and  to  authorize  chlropiactors  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces  to  provide  such  chiropractic 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT. 
H.R.  32.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  .    , 

H.R.  33.  A  bUl  to  transfer  management  oi 
the  national  defense  stockpUe  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  34.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  consUtutlon- 
al  rights  of  persons  subject  to  the  military 
justice  system,  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  35.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  establish  a  new  procuremerit 
system  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  36.  A  bUl  to  make  eligible  for  armu- 
Itles  payable  under  section  4  of  Public  Law 
92-425  (relating  to  the  Armed  Forces  survi- 
vor benefit  plan)  persons  who  became 
widows  during  the  18-month  period  fonow- 
ing  the  effective  date  of  such  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  37.  A  bin  to  amend  title  37,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  a  reenllstment 
bonus  paid  to  an  enlisted  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shan  be  paid  In  the  highest 
applicable  amount  in  effect  during  the  1- 
year  period  preceding  the  end  of  the  mem- 
ber's current  enlistment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  38.  A  bUl  to  make  multipurpose 
senior  centers  avaUable  to  handicapped  or 
disabled  Individuals  who  have  not  attained 
60  years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  39.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  payment  of 
certain  insurance  benefits  to  certain  pro- 
tected employees  of  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation  to  insure  that  such  employees 
were  not  disadvantaged  between  April  1  and 
September  30,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
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bill  to  modify  the  insanity  de- 
Federal  courts;  to  the  Commit- 
diciary. 

bill  to  improve  the  administra- 
Justice  with  respect  to  orga- 
uid  the  use  of  violence:  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

bill  to  prohibit  any  act  or 

in  a  labor  dispute  and  any 

accomplish  such  act  or  threat 

criminal  and  civil  penalties 

the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 


bill  to  amend  UUe  28  of  the 

Code  to  change  the  types  of 

a  magistrate  may  conduct, 

the  Jurisdiction  for  the  con- 

and  the  standards  for  the 

writs  of  halieas  corpus  by  Ped- 

I  ipon  the  application  of  persons 

I  ursuant  to  Judgments  of  State 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

bill  to  amend  chapter  313  of 

lie  United  SUtes  Code  to  im- 

dealing  with  mental  defec- 

with    offenses   against   the 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
to  require  that  the  most  cur- 
population  daU  obtained 
Bureau  be  used  in  determin- 
received  by  SUte  and  local  gov- 
u|ider  Federal  programs:  to  the 
m  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
1958   to   esUblish    additional 
penalties  applicable  to  persons  who 
in  connection  with  drug  smug- 
operalions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
Commll  lee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 


H.R.  54.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ffederml  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  require  regulations  pro- 
hibiting air  carriers  from  dispensing  alco- 
holic beverages  and  tobacco  without  charge 
to  passengers  aboard  air  carrier  aircraft;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion. 

H.R.  55.  A  bill  to  insure  equal  consider- 
ation of  nonstructural  water  resources 
projecU  and  plans,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtion. 

H.R.  56.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  set  aside  an  appropriate  area 
within  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  for 
the  burial  of  cremated  remains;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  57.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  at  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  and  to  achieve 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Medicine  in  its  activities  in  Jack- 
sonville: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DnuucK): 

H.R.  58.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  as  a  part  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
the  Senate  a  procedure  for  the  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  programs  and 
tax  expenditures,  and  to  improve  legislative 
oversight  of  Federal  activities  and  regula- 
tory programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  59.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  uni- 
fied credit  against  the  esUte  tax  shall  not 
be  reduced  by  certain  gifts  made  during 
1976  which  are  includible  in  the  gross  esUte 
of  the  decedent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  minimimi  tax 
on  corporations:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  61.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  beneflU  of 
the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system  to  any 
business  which  does  not  expand  its  employ- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  62.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  no  indi- 
vidual shall  pay  an  income  tax  of  less  than 
10  percent  of  his  net  income  which  exceeds 
$30,000  for  any  taxable  year,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  63.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  Individuals 
to  invest  in  the  stock  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions by  allowing  a  10-percent  Income  tax 
credit  for  such  investmenU;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  64.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  new  educational 
assistance  program  for  persons  who  enlist, 
reenllst,  or  otherwise  enter  into  the  Armed 
Forces  after  December  31,  1980.  and  to  pro- 
vide a  career  serviceperson's  educational  as- 
sistance program  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  an  educational  leave  of 
absence  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  65.  A  bill  to  abolUh  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Permanent  Select  Conunittee  on 
Intelligence. 

H.R.  66.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  esUblish  by  law  proce- 


dures for  the  cluaif Ication  and  protection  of 
sensitive  information  relating  to  the  nation- 
al security,  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion, to  limit  matters  that  may  be  classified 
and  impose  penalties  for  unauthoriied  clas- 
sification, to  provide  for  dedaaaiflcmtlon. 
and  for  other  purjXMes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

H.R.  67.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services.  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJI.  68.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUes  10  and  37, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion to  increase  the  term  of  service  in 
the  armed  forces  under  their  jurisdiction 
and  to  pay  bonuses  for  enlistment  and  reen- 
listment  in  the  Reserve  components;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  69.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  aban- 
doned historic  shipwreck  located,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
or  on  lands  beneath  navigable  waters  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  SUte  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  SUtes  (subject  to  trans- 
fer to  that  SUte  after  adoption  of  an  ade- 
quate SUte  plan),  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJI.  70.  A  bill  to  tighten  the  conditions  of 
release  on  bail  for  drug  offenders;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Bfr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kazeh.  Mr.  Ldjah,  Mr.  Browh  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  KocovszK): 

H.R.  71.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  potential  for  ground  water 
recharge  in  the  High  Plains  SUtes.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 

H.R.  72.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1065  to  promote  the  matching 
of  llsU  of  defaulting  borrowers  of  student 
loans  with  liste  of  public  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  73.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  SUte,  local,  and 
community  activities  to  prevent  domestic  vi- 
olence and  assist  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, to  provide  for  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  domestic 
violence,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fish): 

H.R.  74.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  economic 
relief  and  rehabiliUtion  assistance  for  Ire- 
land: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  75.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  to  allow 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
fighters who  retired  l}ecause  of  mandatory 
separation  l}ecause  of  age  to  have  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  their  retirement  armu- 
ities:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CM\  Service. 

H.R.  76.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  Ux  to  individuals  for  mainUlnlng  a 
household  a  member  of  which  is  a  depend- 
ent of  the  taxpayer  who  has  atUined  age 
65:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJI.  77.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemption 
of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  income  re- 
ceived by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  if  the  tax- 
payer Is  at  least  65  years  of  age:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  78.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain  cooper- 
ative housing  corporaUons  to  replace  con- 
ventional financing  with  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LxifT): 
H.R.  79.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
certain  recharge  areas  overlying  sole  source 
underground  water  suppUes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLAY:  ,^     ,  ^^ 

H.R.  80.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  39  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  require  that  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  expenditures  by  the  Postal 
Service  under  certain  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Postal  Service  are  expended  for  mi- 
nority business  enterprises,  and  lor  ojiJ**" 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  »„  „  .»  ^ 

H  R  81.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  restore  to  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees their  righU  to  participate  voluntari- 
ly as  private  citizens,  in  the  political  proc- 
esses of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employ- 
ees from  improper  political  soliclUtions. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Of  flee  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  82.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  rights  to  participate  volun- 
tarily as  private  citizens,  1ft  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees from  improper  political  soliciU- 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  COLUNS: 
HJI  83.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  unlawful  the 
adulteration  of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetira 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  causing  death 
or  injury;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H  R  84.  A  bill  to  establish  temporary  pro- 
vision governing  the  day  and  times  for  the 
elections  of  Senators,  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.  and  electors  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS:  .  w,.  w 

H  R  85.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  and  operation  of  a  national  lottery  to 
assist  in  financing  the  old-age,  survivore. 
and  disability  insurance  program:  jointly^ 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
HR  86.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  terminate  the  Bow^ 
of  Governors  of  the  United  SUt«s  PosUl 
Service,  to  provide  that  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  Postal  Service  shaU  be  directed 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  to  revise  the  au- 
thority of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  87.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  tne 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional review  of  proposed  change  in  postal 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CORRADA:  ._,     ,»       , 

HR  88.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agricultural 

Act' of  1949  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  deductions 


from  proceeds  of  sale  of  milk  marketed  com 
merciaUy  by  producers  in  certain  insular 
areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R   89.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transporU- 
tion  of  passengers  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
other   U.8.    ports   on    foreign-flag   vessels 
when  UA-flag  service  for  such  transporU- 
tlon  is  not  available;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HR   90.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  UtUted 
SUtes  Code,  concerning  salary  and  pay  of 
civilian  air  traffic  controllers  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  CtvU  Service. 
By  liCr.  DONNELLY: 
H  R.  91.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  contribu- 
tions of  computer  equipment  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H  R  92.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  grant  elWbiUty 
for  retired  pay  to  certain  reservists  who  did 
not  perform  active  duty  before  August  16, 
1945.  and  for  other  punxiaes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  93.  A  bill  to  provide  that  social  secu- 
rity benefit  Increases  occurring  after  May 
1981  shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  or  re- 
sources for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
eligibUity  for  or  amount  of  assistance  which 
any  individual  or  famUy  is  provided  under 
certain  Federal  housing  Uws;  to  the  Coni- 
mittee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. .  -,. 

HJI.  94.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  increaae^the 
maximum  daUy  benefit  from  $25  to  $40;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R  95.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  provide  spouses'  and 
widows'  benefits  to  certain  divorced  persons; 
to   the  Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 

HR  96  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  relating  to  the 
sale  of  electricity  to  industrial  users  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  through  SUtes. 
counties,  municipalities,  and  cooperative  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  .  ,  „  ,  . .  ^ 
H  R  97.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  benefits  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  are  not  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  SUtes  or  who  are 
residing  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R  98.  A  bill  to  require  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  follow  Frederick  against  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  administration  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect 
to  transporUtlon  expenses;  to  the  ConmUt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  99.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  deduction  for 
contributions  for  the  construction  or  main- 
tenance of  buildings  housing  fraternal  orga- 
nizations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H  R  100.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  insurance  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Hi.  DUNCAN: 
H  R  101.  A  blU  to  strengthen  the  assign- 
ment program  for  durable  medical  equip- 
ment under  Utle  XVIII  of  the  Soc la^  Securi- 
ty Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  EDGAR  (by  request): 
H.R.  102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans   In  SUte  veterans- 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 

HJl.  103.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  Increase  the  per  diem  rate 
payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
SUtes  providing  domiciliary,  nursing  home, 
and  hospital  care  to  veterans  in  SUU 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 

HJl.  104.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  88.  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  from  50  percent  to  30 
percent  the  degree  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability a  veteran  must  have  in  order  to  be  el- 
igible for  non-service-connected  outpatient 
care  from  the  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJI.  105.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  travel  aUow- 
ance  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  travel  by  a  veteran  in  connection  with  a 
service-connected  disability;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  .«„,».. 
HJI.  106.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code  to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistraUon to  administer  a  community  res- 
idential care  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans' Affairs. 

H.R.  107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code  to  reduce  from  100  percent  to 
50  percent  the  degree  of  service-connected 
dental  care  from  the  Veterans'  Admlniatra- 
Uon;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Htoe.  and  Mr.  Mihsta): 
H  R.  108.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  issue  certificates  of  review  appli- 
cable under  the  anUtrust  laws  with  respect 
to   joint   research   and   development   pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FUQUA: 
HJI.  109.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  esUbllsh  Op- 
tometry Corps  In  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  to  provide  a  separate  optometrtc  service 
within  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJI  110.  A  bill  to  authorize  recompuU- 
Uon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  reUred  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  January 
1,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  111.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  OccupaUon- 
al  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
that  where  violaUons  are  corrected  within 
the  prescribed  abatement  period  no  penalty 
shall  be  assessed:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  1B.^.~1 
HR  112  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amendmente  Act 
of  1977  to  provide  that  the  provisions  of 
such  act  shaU  not  apply  to  stone  mining  op- 
erations or  to  sand  and  gravel  mining  oper- 
ations: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

HR  113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  substances  from  a 
retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJI  114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Feder^ 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  SUte  and  county  extension 
services  to  obtain  excess  property  from  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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H.R.  lis. 
Act  of  1968, 
Act,  to  make 
certain  felor|ies 
use  violates 
poses:  to  thelCoi 
By  Mn 

HJl.  116 
provide  (urufc 
Job  opportui  ities 
and  for  oth(  r 
on  Educatior 
By  Mr 

H.R.  117.  A 
authorize  th  i 
litigation  cost 
performance 
contractors; 


bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 

o  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms 

the  use  of  a  firearm  to  commit 

a  Federal  crime  where  that 

State  law,  and  for  other  pur- 

immittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
MARTIN  of  Illinois: 
bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of 
and  business  stimulation, 
purposes;  to  the  Committee 
and  Labor. 
FUQUA: 

bill  to  amend  the  Miller  Act  to 

payment  of  attorney  fees  and 

to  a  prevailing  plaintiff  from 

bonds   furnished   by   Federal 

o  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Code  to  malie  certain  that  re- 
veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
comp|>nsation  reduced  because  of  in- 
m>nthly  social  security  benefits; 
Comnf  ttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Ways  and  Means, 
bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
age,  survivors,  and  disabUity 
for  all  officers  and  em- 
United  States  and  its  instru- 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 


lOl 


<ld-i 
system 
tJe 

lo 


Secur  ty 
secuilty 
indiv  dual 


pe^ons 


ary. 

H.R.  118.  i 
States  Code, 
ice  to  make 
closing  of 
fices;  to  the 
Civil  Service 

H.R.  119.  , 
United  Stated 
cipients  of 
tion  will  not 
sion  or 
creases  In 
to  the 

H.R.  120.  i 
of  tax  from 
Committee 

H.R.  121.  A 
the  Federal 
insurance 
ployees  of 
mentalities; 
Means. 

HJl.  122.  A 
Social 
mental 
due  an 
an   eligible 
person  or 
such  individial 
the  Committ^ 
By  Mr. 

H.R.  123.  A 
al  Budget 
cations  in 
to  improve 
better  reflec 
the  Nation: 
By  Mr 

H.R.   124. 
Revenue 
volunteer 
tions  from 
line,  diesel 
and  services; 
Means. 

H.R.  125. 
Social 

tation  upon 
which  an 
ing  benefits 
on  Ways 

H.R.  126.  i 
Congress  to 
posed  by 
Committees 

H.R.  127. 
United 
benefits  to 
Coast  Guar( 
poses;  jointl 
chant  Marii^ 
Affairs. 

H.R.  128. 
the  Social 
ment  under 


bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 

to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 

certain  considerations  prior  to 

a-  and  fourth-class  p)ost  of- 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and 


Securi  ty 


States 
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bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Act  to  provide  that  supple- 
income  benefits  which  are 
who  dies  without  leaving 
spouse   shall    be   paid   to   the 
who  paid  the  expenses  of 
s  last  Illness  and  burial;  to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
MICHEL: 

bill  to  amend  the  Congression- 
of  1974  to  make  basic  modifi- 
congressional  budget  process 
effectiveness  so  that  it  will 
the  economic  reiiUties  facing 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
FUQUA: 

\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 

ighting  or  rescue  organiza- 

Federal  excise  taxes  on  gaso- 

and  certain  other  articles 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Act 
the 
i;s 


X  t) 


Co<e 

fii  ef 
tie 
fuel. 


bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 

Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 

the  amount  of  outside  income 

in(  ividual  may  earn  while  receiv- 

thereunder;  to  the  Committee 

andj  Means. 

bill  to  permit  either  House  of 

disapprove  certain  rules  pro- 

ex^utive  agencies;  Jointly,  to  the 

)n  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 

bill  to  amend  titles  14  and  38, 

Code,   to  provide   veterans' 

temporary  members  of  the  U.S. 

Reserve,  and  for  other  pur- 

to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 

and  Fisheries  and  Veterans' 


bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 

Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 

the  supplementary  medical  in- 


surance program  for  optometric  and  medi- 
cal vision  care;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOTTO): 

H.R.  129.  A  bUl  to  permit  extended  dredg- 
ing of  bendways  and  interconnecting  water- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transporation. 

H.R.  130.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  acquire  land  for  water-related 
public  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
H.R.  131.  A  bUl  to  remove  artificial  im- 
pediments on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  to 
provide  incentives  for  increased  natural  gas 
production;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    GREGG    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Shanmon,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Mihish, 
Mr.    Oberstar.    Mr.    LaFalci:.    Mr. 
Long    of    Maryland.    Mr.    Kastcn- 
HEiER,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Beilkn- 
soN,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Minra,  and  Mr.  Wkbks): 
HJl.  132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act    to    better    protect    against    Interstate 
transport  of  pollutants,  to  control  existing 
and  new  sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  enhance  personal 
safety  and  reduce  crime  by  providing  for  the 
registration  of  handguns,  the  licensing  of 
handgun  users,  and  a  ban  on  the  sale,  manu- 
facture, and  importation  of  certain  hand- 
guns, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUARINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Garcia): 
H.R.  134.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  Recon- 
struction France  Corporation,  to  authorize 
such  Corporation  to  perform  its  traditional 
lending  fimctions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   GUNDERSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Solomon,    Mr.    Horton,    Mr. 
Kemp.   Mr.   McDade.  Mr.   McHugh. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sensehbrenner.  and 
Mrs.  Snowe): 
H.R.  135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  for  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
H.R.  136.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,    under    certain    conditions    to 
permit  borrowers  who  are  farmers  to  trans- 
fer, encumber,  or  lease  property  securing 
certain  loans  made  under  provisions  of  law 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  137.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  138.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint  and  issue 
gold  coins  to  be  known  as  Jef fersons,  Hamil- 
tons,  Madisons,  and  PVanklins;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  conduct  in- 
spections at  the  workplace  of  an  employer 
only  after  the  issuance  of  a  search  warrant; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


H.R.  140.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  141.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  concen- 
trate enforcement  activities  on  hazardous 
workplaces,  to  exempt  family  farms  from 
the  act,  to  encourage  self-initiative  in  im- 
proving occupational  safety  and  health,  to 
provide  the  procedures  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  procure  a  search  warrant 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  inspections  at 
the  workplace  of  an  employer  pursuant  to 
the  act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  to  require  over- 
time compensation  only  for  hours  of  em- 
ployment in  excess  of  40  hours  in  a  work- 
week; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  the  provisions  of  such  act  shall 
not  apply  to  surface  sand  or  gravel  mining 
operations,  stone  mining  operations,  clay 
mining  operations,  or  certain  surface  con- 
struction projects:  to  the  Committee  oc 
Education  and  Lalx>r. 

HJl.  145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  prohibit 
restrictions  on  work  rules  in  locations  in 
which  there  is  hunting,  fishing,  or  shooting 
sports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  146.  A  bill  to  exempt  nonhazardous 
business  from  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  exempt 
small  businesses  having  no  more  than  10 
full-time  employees  or  the  equivalent  there- 
of, and  does  not  have  an  occupational  injury 
incidence  rate  exceeding  7  per  100  full-time 
employees  based  upon  the  annual  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  survey  or  3-  and  4-digit 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  Code  in- 
dustries; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  149.  A  bill  entitled  the  "SUte  Legis- 
lative and  Administrative  Procedure  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  make  certain  modifications  in  provi- 
sions relating  to  automobile  emissions  con- 
trol devices  and  fuel  additives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Con|mittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clear  Air 
Act  to  repeal  the  requirement  that  State  im- 
plementation plans  provide  for  periodic  in- 
spection and  testing  of  motor  vehicles:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  152.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
agency  may  not  require  that  any  person 
maintain  records  for  a  period  in  excess  of  4 
years,  and  a  Federal  agency  may  not  com- 
mence an  action  for  enforcement  of  a  law  or 
regulation  or  for  collection  of  a  civil  fine 
after  4  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  enforcement  action  or 
fine,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  153.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Commission 
and  Task  Force  to  review  all  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs,  determine  what  econo- 


mies and  efficiencies  can  be  achieved 
through  program  consolidation,  review  the 
functions  carried  out  by  each  level  of  gov- 
.  emment,  and  make  recommendations  for 
more  clearly  defining  the  respective  respon- 
sibilities of  such  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  154.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  all  other 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  evaluate, 
prior  to  the  iasurance  of  a  regulation,  the 
potential  economic  effect  and  environmen- 
tal impact  of  such  regulations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrmient  Operations. 

H.R.  155.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cession 
and  conveyance  to  the  States  of  federally 
owned,  unreserved,  unappropriated  lands, 
and  to  establish  policy,  methods,  proce- 
dures, schedules,  and  criteria  for  such  trans- 
fers; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

H.R.  156.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  94- 
400  to  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior mainUin  the  confidentiality  of  infor- 
mation gathered  from  victims  of  the  Teton 
Dam  disaster,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  157.  A  bill  to  remove  statutory  limi- 
tations upon  the  application  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  to  labor  organizations  and  their  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  158.  A  bill  to  extinguish  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  to  require  attendance  at  a 
particular  school  of  any  student  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  sex;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  159.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


H.R.  160.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  28.  United  Stetes  Code,  relat- 
ing to  venue  in  the  district  courts  and  the 
courts  of  appeals:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  161.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  civil  ac- 
tions where  the  United  States  is  a  plaintiff. 
a  prevailing  defendant  may  recover  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  and  other  reasonable 
litigation  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  162.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  special 
venue  provisions  in  cases  relating  to  the  en- 
vironment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  163.  A  biU  to  require  that  Federal 
agencies  publish  certain  statements  during 
the  rulemaking  process,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  164.  A  bill  providing  that  any  State 
legislature  which  rescinds  its  ratification  of 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
shall  not  be  considered  to  have  ratified  the 
amendment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $24,000  in 
1983  (with  automatic  adjustments  thereaf- 
ter) the  amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a 
beneficiary  age  65  or  over  may  have  in  any 
taxable  year  without  suffering  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  his  benefits:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earn- 
ings test  for  individuals  age  65  and  over;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJl.  168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  dividends 
from  Federal  taxation,  to  allocate  corporate 
income  tax  revenues  for  payments  to  quali- 
fied registered  voters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  169.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  taxpayer 
relief  and  simplification  of  the  individual 
income  tax.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  regulate  and  limit 
collection  procedures  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  order  to  provide  protection  of 
taxpayer  civil  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^    ^ 

H.R.  172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  for  congressional  review  of 
agency  rules  which  may  be  contrary  to  law 
or  inconsistent  with  congressional  intent,  to 
expand  opportunities  for  public  participa- 
tion in  agency  rulemaking,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Marlenee.  and  Mr.  Pash- 

AYAN): 

H.R.  173.  A  bill  to  establish  fees  for  recre- 
ation residence  on  national  forest  system 
lands:  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.R.  174.  A  bill  entitled:  the  "Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PaRRIS)! 

H.R.  175.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  private 
noncommercial  recording  of  copyrighted 
works  on  video  recorders  from  copyright  in- 
fringement; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.R.  176.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tion  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  January 
1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  the  cost-sharing  re- 
quired of  particlpanU  In  the  civilian  health 
and  medical  program  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS)  for  inpatient  medical  care 
provided  on  an  emergency  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  178.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  emphasis  within  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism for  families  of  alcohol  abusers  and^^co- 
holics;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  180.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
sex  discrimination  by  the  Insurance  business 
with  respect  to  the  availability  and  scope  of 
insurance  coverage  for  women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion   of    certain    Federal    entitles    In    the 


budget  totals,  effective  with  the  1987 
budget;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  182.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  real  property  taxes  with  respect  to 
certain  real  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  <3ovem- 
ment  Operations. 

H.R.  183.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  district  courts  to  enter  any  Judgment, 
decree,  or  order,  denying  or  restricting,  as 
unconstitutional,  voluntary  prayer  in  any 
public  school;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  184.  A  bill  to  change  from  level  IV  to 
level  III  of  the  executive  schedule  the  posi- 
tion of  Special  Representative  for  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Negotiations  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

B.R.  185.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  certain  employees  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
to  receive  civil  service  retirement  credit  for 
their  service  under  the  Federal  railroad  re- 
tirement program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  186.  A  bill  to  improve  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  by  the  establishment 
in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  a  two- 
step  budget  procedure  for  the  consideration 
of  a  first  required  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  to  establish  in  the 
Congress  a  zero-base  budgeting  process, 
with  full  congressional  review  of  each  Fed- 
eral program  at  least  once  every  6  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

HJl.  188.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  expenses 
paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  any  of  his 
dependents  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
learning:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  189.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  Individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  an  exemp- 
tion for  certain  professional  liability  insur- 
ance organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  191.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  charter- 
boats  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  from  the 
entry  requirements  of  the  customs  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  192.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  benefit 
reductions  which  are  presently  required  in 
the  case  of  spouses  and  surviving  spouses 
who  are  also  receiving  certain  Government 
pensions;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  193.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  3402(q) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
requires  for  income  tax  purposes,  amounts 
to  be  withheld  from  certain  gambling  win- 
nings; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  194.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  withholding 
on  interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends enacted  by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
,    Act   to   provide   generally 
.  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
ter  they  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
United  SUtes  for  permanent 
_  to  impose  further  restrictions 
of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  coun- 
such  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
uid  Means, 
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Means. 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Ct)de  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 


medical  expenses  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals and  individuals  who  have  attained  ace 
65  shall  be  deductible  without  recard  to  the 
requirement  that  only  medical  expenses  in 
excess  of  certain  percentages  of  adjusted 
gross  income  are  deductible;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  208.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  task  force  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  taxation  of  real 
property  by  SUte  and  local  governments, 
the  effects  of  such  taxation  on  certain  tax- 
payers, and  the  feasibUity  of  Federal  tax- 
ation and  other  policies  designed  to  reduce 
the  dependence  of  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments on  such  taxation:  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  209.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  arrange  for 
an  independent  epidemiological  study  of 
persons  exposed  to  the  chemical  dioxln. 
used  in  the  herbicide  Itnown  as  agent 
orange:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  telephone 
receivers  may  not  be  sold  in  intersUte  com- 
merce unless  they  are  manufactured  in  a 
manner  which  permits  their  use  by  persons 
with  hearing  Impairments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  211.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  restore  certain  social  securi- 
ty benefits  repealed  by  Public  Law  97-35  in 
the  case  of  survivors  of  veterans  dying  of 
service-connected  disabilities  incurred 
before  September  1,  1981:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  212.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  waive  the  1-year  limlUtlon 
on  claims  for  compensation  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  disabilities  and  dis- 
eases Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  military 
service  In  the  case  of  claims  by  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  for  compensation  for  disabilities  re- 
sulting from  exposure  to  the  phenoxy  herbi- 
cide known  as  agent  orange  or  other  phen- 
oxy herbicides:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  213.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  modify  the 
termination  date  for  veterans  eligible  for 
educational  assistance  provided  under  such 
chapter,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  214.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reaffirm  the  fact  that 
benefits  payable  thereunder  are  exempt 
from  all  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  income  for  in- 
terest on  deposits  in  certain  savings  institu- 
tions; to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  216.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  tiUe 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
the  procedures  which  are  presently  avail- 
able to  APDC  families  for  the  collection  of 
past-due  child  and  spousal  support  from 
Federal  tax  refunds  shall  also  be  available 
to  non-AFDC  families:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCGLLUM: 
H.R.  217.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  interests 
in  time-share  premises:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  MIKUl^SKI: 
H.R.  218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  certain  rules  with 


respect  to  the  treatment  of  used  oil  as  has- 
antous  waste  unlev  the  uaed  oU  Is  recycled 
under  appropriate  standards,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  319.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  double  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  American-made  automo- 
biles and  certain  light-duty  trucks  and  to 
provide  that  the  investment  tax  credit  shall 
not  be  recaptured  with  respect  to  such  vehi- 
cles by  reason  of  any  disposition,  et  cetera, 
after  the  second  year  of  use;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEVTTAS  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Kminss): 
H.R.  220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  make  regulations  more  cost 
effective,  to  insure  review  of  rules,  to  im- 
prove regulatory  planning  and  management, 
to  enhance  public  participation  in  the  regu- 
latory process,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FORSYTRK,    Idr.    Laoomahsiiio,    Mr. 
RniALDO,  Mr.  Prahk.  Mr.  Asroi.  Mr. 
Chafpkll.  Mr.  CoRTB.  Mr.  Dnfiry. 
Mr.  SioTH.  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  McCttrdt,  Mrs.  Hall 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hamskk  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Sxnsknsrkhhir,  and  Mr.  Morri- 
son, of  Washington): 
H.R.  221.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  222.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  esUblish  a  program  to  offset 
agricultural   export   subsidies    imposed   by 
foreign  countries  by  subsidizing  the  expor- 
Ution  of  agricultural  commodities  produced 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  products  of  such 
commodities:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  223.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  recent 
pay  increase  provided  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress   under    Public    Law    97-377.    and    to 
impose  a  limiution  on  outside  earnings  for 
Senators  and  RepresenUtives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mrs.  Schrokdkr.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Alzxakder,  Mr.  Aw- 
THOKY,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Burtom  of  California. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Berman,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Rotsal.  Mr. 
Lkvine  of  California,  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLT,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  B4r.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Wikth,  Mr.  Kogovsex, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Un.  Ker- 
NELLT,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  McKinnev, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Carfer.  Mr. 
MacKat,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  DxniBiN,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Evans  of 


Iowa.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr, 
Harkiii,  Mr.  Ouckman.  Mr.  Max 
tou,  Mrs.  Bocos,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi 
ana,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Ms.  Mi 
KULSKi,  Mr.  HoTER,  Mr.  MrrcHELL, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Early 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Mav 
RouuB.  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Moaklxt 
Mr.  DomnLLT,  Mr.  Studos,  Mr.  Con 

TERS,  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr 

Carr,  Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr 
Albosta,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lxvin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Frkhzel,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Obxrstar.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Orbgc.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Howabd. 
B4r.  ToRRicELU.  B4r.  Forsythk,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Ouarihi,     Mr.     Richardson,     Mr. 
DowMZT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Ms.  Fer- 
RAHO,  Mr.  BiAOGi.  Bdr.  Scheoer.  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Schxtmbr. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.     Garcia,     Mr.     Oilman,     B«r. 
McHugh,       Mr.       Stratton.       Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.     NowAK,     Mr.     Lunoine,     Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Seibbrling.  IAt.  Rbgula, 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.     Synar,     Mr.     McCurdy.     Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Foouetta.  VLt.  Gray, 
Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Edgab. 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Waloren,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  DERRICK,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Bryant,   Mr.   Brooks,  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lelahd, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Vander- 
GRiPP,  Mr.  OuN,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Prttchard,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,  Mr.  Dicks.  Ui. 
LowRY   of  Washington.   Mr.   Stag- 
gers, Mr.   Rahall,  Mr.   Wise,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Gdn- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,    Mr.    Leach    of    Iowa.    Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mrs.   Snowe.   Mr.   Dwyer   of   New 
Jersey,  Mr.   Dyson,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gohza- 
lez,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Taukb.  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Rosen 
THAL,  and  Mr.  Slattery): 
HJ.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Fascial,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
Stodds,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Wolpe,  B«r. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  I^antos.  Mr. 
K(XK>vsEK,  Mr.  Foouetta,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Bdr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Mavhoules,  Mr.  ICas- 
TENMEiER.  Mr.  EvANS  Of  lowa,  Mr. 

MCKINNEY,       Mr.       MOAKLEY,       Mr. 

Dorgan.  Mr.  Maezoli.  Mr.  Florio, 


Mr.  Weaver.  Ux.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Lxland,  Mr.  Scbumbr, 
Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Ouckman,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr. 
Gray,   Mr.   Rangel,   Vii.  Shannon, 
Mr.     Anthony,    Mr.    Simon.    Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Montana, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Guabini,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.     Clay,     Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Daschle,  Brir.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Stabk.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Sbiberung,     Mr.     Dbxums,     Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr.  Raich- 
pord,  Mr.  CoELHO.  Mr.  Rahall.  BCr. 
Garcia.   Mr.   Scbbuer.  Mr.   Grbh. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Call- 
fomla.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Dwtbr  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Harkih,  Mr.  Minra,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  ScBtniBR.  Mr.  Hotkr.  Mr. 
Savaob.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.     KiLDBB,     Mr.     McHuoR.     Mr. 
Waxman.      Mrs.      Kenhbllt.     Mr. 
FAtJNTROY.  Mr.  BEmx.  Ux.  Bbilen- 
SON,  Mr.  Wyden,  B4r.  Pepper,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Annunxio, 
Mr.  CoNYBRS.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Jep- 
poBOS.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Boniob 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Obbrstar.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Martirbz,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Albos- 
ta. Ms.  Ferxaro,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Btr.  McClos- 
key, Mr.  SMrni  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan, Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Si- 
korski. Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.    Herman,    Mr.    Harrison,    itr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Mrazek.   Mr.   Borski,   Mr.   Wheat. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr. 
Jacobs): 
HJ.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freese  on  and  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BEDELL  (for   himself,   Mr. 
Markey.   Mr.   Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Jeppords.   Mr.   Hall  of  Ohio,   Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Bbown  of 
California.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Seibbr- 
UNO,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Contbrs,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Lowrt 
of   Washington,    Mr.    Mineta,    Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Obbrstar,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  MrrcHEU,  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO,  Mr.  Daschle,  Ji4r.  Green,  Mr. 
KiLOBE,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Mazeou.  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Stokes.   Mrs.   Schroedbr,   Mr. 
Dorgan,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier,  Mr.   INLAND,   Mr.   Dtmally, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Foou- 
etta, Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.   Fauntroy,   Mr.   Traxler.   Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Forstthe.  and  Mr. 
Hamilton): 
HJ  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent  nu- 
clear testlnr,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself, 
B4r.  Carney,  Mr.  Stratton.  and  Mr. 
Price): 
HJ.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  in  nuclear 
arsenals  and  expressing  the  full  support  of 
the  Congress  for  the  two  on-going  arms  re- 
duction negotiations  in  Geneva  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  UA.S.R.  These  nego- 
tiations are  directed  toward  achieving  sub- 
stantial, verifiable,  equitable  and  militarily 
significant  reductions  in  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  the  world's  two  superpowers,  there- 
by reducing  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HJ.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent  and   Vice   President   of   the   United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  single  6-year 
terms  for  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  to  lepMl  the  2ad  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
H.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  C^onsUtutton  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  SUtes  or  by  any 
SUte  on  account  of  sex;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H  J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that,  except  in  time  of  war  or  economic 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  ex- 
penditures of  the  (jovemment  may  not 
exceed  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
during  any  fiscal  year,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  compelling  attend- 
ance in  schools  other  than  the  one  nearest 
the  residence  and  to  Insure  equal  education- 
al opportuniUes  for  all  studenU  wherever 
located;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJ.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  and  to  authorize  Con- 
gress to  establish  procedures  relating  to  the 
nomination  of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  that  appropria- 
Uons  made  by  the  United  SUtes  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the 
systemaUc  paying  back  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduc- 
tions In  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H  J.  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  to  prohibit  compeUing  the  at- 
tendance of  a  student  in  a  public  school 
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22.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

de^gnation  of  the  month  of  April 

littional  Child  Abuse  Prevention 

the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

Service. 

Mr.  PAUL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


McI  ONALD): 


23.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
to    the    Constitution    of    the 

relative  to  abolishing  personal 

and  gift  taxes  and  prohibit- 

Government  from  engaging  in 

competition  with  its  citizens;  to 

on  the  Judiciary. 

of  Idaho: 

24.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
to    the    Constitution    of    the 

to  provide  that  appropria- 

by  the  United  States  shall  not 

rjevenues.  except  in  time  of  war  or 

eiiergency:  and  to  provide  for  the 

jaying  bactc  of  the  national  debt: 

on  the  Judiciary. 

25.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
to    the    Constitution    of    the 

allowing  the  District  of  Co- 

the  territories  and  possessions 

States  to  have  Representa- 

House  of  Representatives:  to  the 

on  the  Judiciary. 

26.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
to    the    Constitution    of    the 

afor  the  protection  of  unborn 
other  persons:  to  the  Commit- 
rudiciary. 

27.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
to    the    Constitution    of    the 

to  provide  that  the  level  of 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  any 
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fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  level  of  total 
receipts  of  the  United  SUtes  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  for  the  disposition  of  unanticipat- 
ed deficits:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  under  which  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  may  not  assign  any  person  to 
any  school  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  26,  1983.  through  July  2, 
1983,  as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Poot  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  President  to  provide  for 
the  playing  of  taps  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial.  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  14  of  each  year  as  "Francis  Scott 
Key  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Daub.    Mr.    Walker.    Mr.     Dnnnr 
Smith,  Mr.  Gundebson,  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Ckame,  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  LACOMAitsiNO, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Evans 
of      Iowa,      Mr.      Hartnett,      Mr. 
McEwEN,  Idr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Paul, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah.  B4r.  Hiler,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Bilirakis); 
H.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  numt»er  of 
terms  of  office  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Goodlihg,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 
Mr.    Hartnett,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis); 
H.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  for  4-year  terms 
for  Representatives  and  to  limit  the  number 
of  terms  Senators  and  Representatives  may 
serve;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduc- 
tions In  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  providing  that,  except  in 
cases  of  national  emergency,  expenditures 
of  the  U.S.  Govenunent  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  its  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  that,  except  in 
cases  of  war  of  other  grave  national  emer- 
gency as  determined  by  the  Congress,  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  SUtes  in  each 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  gross  national  product  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  revenues  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
that  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


B.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
equal  righU  for  men  and  women:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QXnLLEN: 
H.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  SUtes  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  In  time  of  war  or 
threat  of  war  as  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress;  and  to  provide   for  the  systematic 
paying  back  of  the  national  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  to  provide   that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  SUtes  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  paying  back  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  42d  anniversary 
of  the  renewal  of  Ukrainian  Independence. 
June  30,  1983,  as  "Ukrainian  Independence 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,  1983,  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  post- 
age stamp  in  honor  of  Patience  Lovell 
Wright;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

HJ.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1  through  May  7.  1983.  as  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  for  staggered  4- 
year  terms  for  the  RepresenUtlves;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  providing  for  staggered  4-year 
terms  for  RepresenUtlves,  for  a  limitation 
on  the  number  of  terms  a  person  may  serve 
in   the   House   of   Representatives   or   the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  SUtes  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  paying  back  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
Individuals  for  election  to  the  offices  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  7  through  November 
13.    1983.   as    "National   Reye's   Syndrome 


Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
HJ.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  renounce 
the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
conclude  treaties  with  rH  nations  renounc- 
ing the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
HJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  11.   1983.  as    "National  Military 
Families  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
sUte  of  the  Union:  considered  and  agreed 

to. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  relating 
to    films    and    broadcasts    which    defame, 
stereotype,    ridicule,    demean,    or    degrade 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  should  not  reduce  the 
frequency  of  mall  delivery  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  In  the  public  schools:  Jomtly 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
SUtes  should  enact  sUtutes  encouraging 
the  courts  to  consider  joint  custody  of 
minor  children  In  marital  divorce  settle- 
ments before  all  other  alternatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  should  place  a 
plaque  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  hon- 
oring members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
who  died  during  an  attempt  to  rescue  Amer- 
ican hostages  held  in  Iran;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  provide  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  for  the  burial  of  an  un- 
known soldier  from  the  Vietnam  era  at  Ar- 
Ungton  National  Cemetery  as  directed  by 
the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  immediately  develop  and  present 
to  the  Congress  a  plan  to  correct  the  social 
security  benefit  disparity  which  has  become 
known  as  the  notch  problem;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  age 
of  retirement  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram should  remain  at  65,  and  that  the 
Congress  will  not  enact  legislation  to  raise 
such  age:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,  ^, 

H  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution 
sUtlng  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
social  security  benefits  payable  to  prison  In- 
mates be  surrendered  to  defray  the  current 


coste  to  the  taxpayer  of  supporting  prison- 
ers in  penal  Institutions  as  well  as  support- 
ing their  dependents  on  public  assistance:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  Resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
seek  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
<3ovemment  of  Japan,  whereby  that  nation 
would  pay  an  annual  security  tax  to  the 
U.S.   Government   equal   to   2   percent   of 
Japan's  annual  gross  national  product,  to 
more    equlUble    compensate    the    United 
SUtes  for  expenditures  related  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  United  States/ Jap- 
anese Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity,  and   for   the  security   of   the   free 
world:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  In  the  public  schools;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Con  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  In  the  public  schools;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Eklucation  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  a  moratoriiun  on  the  commercial 
killing  of  whales;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  recognize  Jertisalem  as 
the  capiUl  of  Israel,  and  that  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  Israel  should  be  relocated  to  Jeru- 
salem; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  righte  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  strategic  importance  of  Israel  to 
the  United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
should  withdraw  a  proposed  reduction  in 
public  notice  and  comment  opportunities:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Res.  1.  Resolution  electing  officers  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  2.  Resolution  Informing  the 
Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  has  as- 
sembled and  has  elected  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr.,  a  Representative  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Speaker;  and  Ben- 
jamin J.  Guthrie,  a  citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  Oerk;  considered  and 

agreed  to.  ,  ,        ».. 

H.  Res.  3.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  join 
with  a  like  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
notify  the  President  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  has  been  assembled  and  that  Con- 
gress Is  ready  to  receive  any  conamunlcatlon 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.  Res.  4.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  inform  the  President 
that  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  has  elMt- 
ed  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl.  Jr.,  a  Representative 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Speaker;  and  Benjamin  J.  Guthrie,  a  citizen 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Clerk; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Res.  5.  Resolution  adopting  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  for  the 
98th  Congress:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  6.  Resolution  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Postmaster  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  shall  be  at  a  gross  per 
annum  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  gross  per 
annum  rate  of  compensation  as  the  other 
officers  of  the  House:  considered  and  agreed 

to.  

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  7.  Resolution  relating  to  the  com- 
pensation  of  certain   minority   employees: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Res.  8.  Resolution  fixing  the  daily  hour 
of  meeting  of  the  House;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  9.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  In 
Washington.  D.C:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
H.  Res.  10.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  adminster  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  Honorable  Marty  Russo  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  11.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  Honorable  Mickey  Edwards  at  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.;  considered  and  stgreed  to. 

H.  Res.  12.  Resolution  authorizing  con- 
tinuation of  an  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  13.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
continuance  of  necessary  investigations  and 
studies  by  standing  and  select  committees  of 
the  House  through  March  31.  1983;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.  Res.  14.  Resolution  that  the  House  ad- 
journ as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  Honorable  Jack  Swigert.  RepresenU- 
tive-elect  from  the  SUte  of  Colorado;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leland): 
H.  Res.   15.  Resolution  to  esUbllsh  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.   16.  Resolution  to  esUblish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Savage. 
and  Mr.  Stokes): 
H.   Res.    17.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  that 
the    President    snould    award     Benjamin 
Elijah  Mays  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom in  honor  of  his  distinguished  career  as 
an  educator.  clvU  rights  leader,  and  theolo- 
gian; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.  Res.  18.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  to  esUblish 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.  Res.  19.  Resolution  designating  May  3 
as   "Polish  Constitution  Day  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H    Res.    20.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
negotiations  pursuant  to  the  1979  NATO  de- 
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H.  Res.  31.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  status  should 
be  granted  to  El  Salvadorans  in  the  United 
States  whose  safety  would  be  endangered  if 
they  were  required  to  return  to  El  Salvador 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.  Res.  22.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  require 
that  all  bills  and  resolutions  have  titles 
which  accurately  reflect  their  contents  and 
all  subject  matters  contained  therein:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT  AND 
ARJilS  CONTROL 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  MEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  3, 1983 


•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
before  in  the  nearly  40  years  of  the 
atomic  age  has  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons  confrontation  been  greater. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  em- 
barked on  a  massive  buildup  of  nucle- 
ar warfighting  capability,  and  has 
taken  the  world  yet  closer  to  the  brink 
of  annihilation  with  an  offensive- 
minded,  rather  than  a  defense,  nuclear 

strategy. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion Americans  marched  last  June  in 
New  York  City  to  protest  this  direc- 
tion. The  saber-rattling  policies  and 
reckless  nuclear  planning  of  President 
Reagan  have  been  soimdly  rejected  by 
these  people  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  who  fear  nuclear  war.  The 
nuclear  freeze  movement  has  resulted 
in  hundreds  of  towns,  cities,  and  com- 
munities passing  referendums  calling 
for  an  immediate,  bilateral  freeze  on 
the  production  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 
And  in  this  body,  a  similar  measure 
failed  by  the  narrowest  of  margins  in 
the  97th  Congress. 

To  counter  the  dangerous  policies  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  I  am  today 
introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation. 
The  first  is  a  joint  resolution  calling 
for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  "no  first  use"  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  conclude  treaties  with  all  na- 
tions similarly  renouncing  first  use. 

This  simple  measure  may  seem  little 
more  than  an  affirmation  of  current 
U.S.  policy.  However,  renunciation  of 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  current  administra- 
tion, and  the  continued  support  of 
such  first  strike-capable  weapons  as 
the  MX  missile,  the  cruise  and  Per- 
shing II  missiles  scheduled  for  deploy- 
ment in  Europe,  and  others  by  recent 
administrations  refutes  this  belief. 

The  Reagan  administration  indispu- 
tably has  broken  with  our  Nation's 
historical  commitment  to  a  defensive 
nuclear  force.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  directed  his  staff 
to  prepare  a  strategy  for  fighting  and 
winning  a  nuclear  confrontation,  a 
self-deluding  notion  that  assumes  the 
possibUity  that  the  United  States 
would  be  the  first  to  use  a  nuclear 
device.  The  President  has  signed  off 
on  this. 


The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  seeks  to  recognize  the  delicate 
balance  of  peace  and  survival  that  is 
threatened  by  these  policies.  What  I 
am  proposing  is  not  itself  a  solution  to 
the  urgent  need  to  disarm  all  nations 
possessing  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  is 
an  important  first  step.  We  must 
assure  that  so  long  as  nuclear  weapons 
exist,  their  use  will  be  solely  to  deter 
aggression,  not  to  precipitate  destruc- 
tion. ^  ^     . 

The  second  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing specifically  is  intended  to  help  re- 
solve the  conflict  that  surrounds  the 
plan  to  place  572  new  U.S.-provided 
nuclear  missiles  in  Europe.  This  plan, 
approved  by  NATO  in  December  1979, 
has  been  opposed  by  several  of  our 
allies  and  has  led  to  widespread  civil 
discontent  in  stiU  other  allied  nations. 
In  fact,  the  European  disarmament 
movement  that  grew  out  of  protests 
over  this  plan  has  become  a  major 
force  in  European  politics. 

In  the  United  Stotes,  this  body  de- 
leted funding  for  production  of  the 
Pershing  II  missUes  recently.  Severe 
technical  problems  with  this  missile 
have  made  this  component  of  the  Eu- 
romlssUes  plan  highly  questionable, 
and  thus  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.-supported  effort  for  a 
nuclear  standoff  in  Europe  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  largely  a  rhetorical 
facade. 

This  resolution  would  emphasize 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  that: 

(1)  The  Geneva  negotiations  cur- 
rently underway  on  the  Euromissiles 
conflict  should  be  pursued  vigorously 
to  completion  by  the  United  States. 
Thus  far.  those  meetings  have  pro- 
duced little  but  gamesmanship,  and  a 
lasting  resolution  to  this  nuclear 
threat  has  become  just  one  more  polit- 
ical football  for  the  President. 

(2)  Both  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  UJS.-provided  missUes 
should  be  put  off  until  the  negotia- 
tions are  concluded  and  a  treaty  on 
Euromissiles  is  ratified. 

(3)  These  negotiations  should  be 
planned  and  carried  out  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  international  effort  to 
limit  and  halt  the  development  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  Reso- 
lution of  this  conflict  is  integral  to  a 
lasting  approach  to  disarmament  and 
arms  control. 

Continued  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  Increases  the 
likelihood  that  such  weapons  will  be 
used,  heightens  the  risks  involved  in 
all  future  conflicts  no  matter  how 
small,  and  increases  the  possibility  of 
a  military  confrontation  between  the 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
halt  to  the  EuromissUes  buildup  would 
be  an  opportunity  to  effect  real  arms 
control  simply  by  restraint,  and  this  is 
an  opportunity  that  should  not  be 
wasted. 

Swelling  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  antagonistic  relations  between  su- 
perpowers lead  us  down  a  path  to  de- 
struction. The  measures  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  are  only  a  start  toward 
what  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  protect 
the  world  from  nuclear  annihilation. 


HJ.Rn.60 
Joint  resolution  to  renounce  the  first  use  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  and  to  conclude  trea- 
ties with  all  nations  renouncing  the  first 
use  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  have  developed  nuclear  weapon- 
ry to  retaliate  to  a  nuclear  attack  with  equal 
or  even  greater  force:  and 

Whereas  this  capabUity  for  retaliation  has 
created  a  condition  of  mutual  deterrence; 

and  .       .     , 

Whereas  the  delicate  balance  of  mutual 

deterrence  has  provided  a  disincentive  to 
actual  nuclear  warfare:  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  are  moving  toward  development 
In  both  the  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear 
realms  of  first  use  capabilities;  and 

Whereas  the  increasing  feasibility  of  the 
first  use  option  heightens  tensions  on  both 
sides  and  undermines  mutual  deterence;  and 
Whereas  continued  pursuit  and  refine- 
ment of  the  first-use  option  will  encourage 
preemptive  nuclear  attack;  and 

Whereas  exercise  of  the  first  use  option 
will  result  in  a  full-scale  nuclear  exchange 
and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  much  of 
civilization;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  aU  nations 
face  no  more  solemn  duty  than  preventing 
an  atomic  cataclysm;  and 

Whereas  this  duty  can  best  be  fulfilled  by 
maintaining  mutual  deterrence  and  by 
working  toward  the  elimination  of  aU  nucle- 
ar weapons:  and 

Whereas  renouncing  the  first  use  of  all 
atomic  weapons  is  consonant  with  these  ob- 
ligations and  aims:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  renounce  the 
first  use  of  aU  nuclear  weapons  and  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  all  nations  renouncing 
the  first  use  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

H.  RIB.  20 

Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  that  negotia- 
tions pursuant  to  the  1979  NATO  decision 
concerning  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  should  be  vigorously 
pursued  by  the  United  SUtes  and  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  commit  itself  to  a 
clearly  defined  timeUble  for  completing 
such  negotiations,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas  the  decision  to  deploy  tactical 

nuclear  weapons  provided  by  the  United 
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IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mont  ay,  January  3,  1983 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Actually,  Representative  Smith,  de- 
spite his  brief  tenure,  was  no  stranger 
to  either  the  committee  or  the  House. 
Before  being  elected  as  a  Member  in 
his  own  right,  he  had  served  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  a  former  commit- 
tee colleague,  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Byrnes  of  Pennsylvania.  Also,  Con- 
gressman Smith  served  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Senate  where  he  chaired 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  background  and  experience  en- 
abled Congressman  Smith  to  accept 
and  meet  his  responsibilities  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  presence,  however  brief,  will 
be  missed. 

Congressman  Smith  and  his  family 
have  my  sincere  good  wishes  for  the 
future.* 


DR.  BENJAMIN  E.  MAYS 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALXrORlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVXS 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Fowler 
and  I  are  pleased  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
encouraging  the  President  to  award 
Benjamin  Elijah  Mays  the  Presiden- 
tial Medal  of  Freedom  in  honor  of  his 
distinguished  career  as  an  educator, 
civil  rights  leswler,  and  theologian. 

Throughout  his  meritorious  career 
of  more  than  half  a  century.  Dr.  Mays 
has  inspired  people  of  all  races 
throughout^the  world  by  his  persistent 
commitment  to  excellence. 

In  1940,  when  Dr.  Mays  left  his  post 
at  Howard  University  after  6  years, 
the  school  of  religion  little  resembled 
the  program  he  originally  inherited. 
Despite  frustrations.  Dr.  Mays  perse- 
vered to  create  quality  education  for 
all  Americans,  especially  black  Ameri- 
cans not  privy  to  the  educational  op- 
portunities available.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, he  had  increased  enrollment  in 
the  school,  improved  the  facility, 
sought  accreditation  by  the  American 
Association  of  Theological  Schools, 
and  enlarged  and  improved  the  li- 
brary. 

Having  accomplished  a  lifetime  of 
work.  Dr.  Mays  moved  South  to  More- 
house College  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
he  served  as  its  president  for  27  years. 
At  the  commencement  of  World  War 
II,  when  most  colleges  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  available  students  and  the 
demise  of  the  college  appeared  immi- 
nent. Dr.  Mays  prevented  closure  by 
vigorously  recruiting  potential  stu- 
dents and  thereby  aiding  in  the  devel- 
opment of  future  generations  of  black 
leaders. 

One  of  these  future  black  leaders, 
was  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
who,  during  his  own  historic  career, 
credited  Dr.  Mays  as  his  spiritual 
mentor. 


January  3,  1983 

Additionally,  Dr.  Mays  was  instru- 
mental In  the  elimination  of  segregat- 
ed public  facilities  in  Atlanta  and  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  nonviolence 
through  peaceful  student  protests 
during  a  time  in  this  Nation  that  was 
often  marred  by  racial  violence. 

Given  his  dedication  to  education, 
Benjamin  Mays  did  not  retire  from  his 
life's  work  when  he  retired  from  More- 
house College  in  1967.  Instead,  he  won 
election  to  the  board  of  education  in 
Atlanta  where  he  was  immediately 
elected  as  its  first  black  president.  And 
his  presence  on  the  board  for  the  next 
dozen  years  provided  stability  to  the 
city  school  system  at  a  time  when  de- 
segregation caused  disunity. 

Dr.  Mays  has  received  numerous  ac- 
colades throughout  his  career.  At  a 
time  when  our  traditional  educational 
institutions  are  being  challenged  by 
the  need  for  increased  technical  train- 
ing and  when  public  support  for  public 
education  appears  uncertain,  it  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  this  individual  who  has  unselfishly 
dedicated  his  life  to  imparting  skills  on 
future  generations.  Thus,  I  believe  it  is 
only  appropriate  that  this  great  Amer- 
ican be  honored  with  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  for  his  especially 
meritorious  contributions  in  the  field 
of  education,  civil  rights,  and  theolo- 
gy* 


PRESIDENTIAL  MEDAL  OF  FREE- 
DOM FOR  BENJAMIN  ELIJAH 
MAYS 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  privilege  of  Joining  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
Dixon,  in  introducing  a  resolution  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individ- 
ual and  a  long-time  personal  friend. 

Today  Congressman  Dixon  and  I  are 
introducing  House  Resolution  17  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  President  award  Dr.  Benjamin 
Elijah  Mays  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  in  honor  of  his  distinguished 
career  as  an  educator,  civil  rights 
leader,  and  theologian.  Dr.  Mays  de- 
voted 27  years  of  his  life  to  the  educa- 
tion of  future  black  leaders,  one  of 
them  the  great  civil  rights  leader  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  during  his 
tenure  as  President  of  Morehouse  Col- 
lege in  Atlanta.  Dr.  Mays  also  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Atlanta  Board 
of  Education  for  12  years,  and  pursued 
the  goal  of  providing  a  quality  educa- 
tion to  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dent with  the  same  vigor— and  suc- 
cess—which he  demonstrated  at  More- 
house. 

A  recognized  leader  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  Dr.  Mays  was  instru- 
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mental  In  the  elimination  of  segregat- 
ed public  facilities  in  Atlanta  and  has 
done  much  to  bring  the  people  of  our 
city  together  to  improve  life  for  all  At- 
lantans. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing American  and  will  cosponsor 
and  support  House  Resolution  17.« 


DR.  BENJAMIN  E.  MAYS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  (Mr.  Dixon)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
FowLEH),  in  sponsoring  this  resolution 
to  honor  a  great  American,  Benjamin 
E.  Mays.  Dr.  Mays'  long  and  distin- 
guished career  is  certainly  worthy  of 
recognition.  He  would  be  an  especially 
deserving  recipient  of  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom. 

Dr.  Mays'  contributions  to  educa- 
tion, especially  higher  education,  are 
significant.  He  served  as  president  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  prestigious 
historically  black  institutions  from 
1940-67.  During  his  27-year  tenure  as 
president  of  Morehouse  College  in  At- 
lanta, he  expanded  enrollments  de- 
spite World  War  II's  drain  on  More- 
house's all-male  student  body.  Most 
importantly,  he  enhanced  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  overall  quality  of  educa- 
tion at  the  college.  Among  the  many 
familiar  names  that  Ben  Mays  attract- 
ed to  Morehouse,  influenced,  and  grad- 
uated to  a  life  of  achievement  was  the 
late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  A 
recent  chronicler  of  Dr.  King's  noted 
the  impression  Dr.  Mays  had  on  the 
teen-aged  King: 

At  Morehouse  chapel,  this  tall  and  erudite 
man  (Mays),  with  his  iron  gray  hair  and 
hypnotic  voice,  mesmerized  his  young  disci- 
ples by  preaching  stewardship,  responsibil- 
ity, and  engagement.  "Do  whatever  you  do 
so  well,  that  no  man  yet  unborn  could  do  it 
better."  Here  at  Morehouse,  he  was  not 
turning  out  doctors  or  lawyers  or  preachers. 
Mays  said.  He  was  turning  out  men. 

Even  after  he  retired  as  president  in 
1967,  he  continued  his  career  in  educa- 
tion as  a  member  and  president  of  At- 
lanta's Board  of  Education  for  13 
years. 

One  of  Dr.  Mays'  favorite  quotes 
aptly  describes  his  personal  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation  and  his  commit- 
ment to  excellence: 

It  is  not  a  disgrace  not  to  reach  the  stars, 
but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  have  no  stars  to  reach 
for.  Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  sin.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  ACT 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 


or  mcHiCAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  which  I 
have  called  the  Good  Samaritan  Act, 
to  improve  the  climate  in  which  emer- 
gency health  care  might  be  adminis- 
tered aboard  airliners.  This  legislation 
has  far-reaching  benefits  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  air  travelers  in 
the  event  they  require  emergency 
medical  treatment  during  flight. 

Unlike  the  Biblical  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  modem-day  Samari- 
tans face  obstacles,  both  legal  and  pro- 
fessional, which  actually  discourage 
the  administration  of  medical  care. 
This  situation  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  a  statement  in  the  American  Juris- 
prudence volume  on  negligence: 

Those  duties  which  are  dictated  merely  by 
good  morals,  or  by  humane  considerations 
are  not  within  the  domain  of  the  law.  Peel- 
ings of  kindliness  and  sympathy  may  move 
the  good  Samaritan  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  the  roadside,  but 
the  law  imposes  no  such  obligation  and  suf- 
fering humanity  has  no  legal  complaint 
against  those  who  "pass  on  the  other  side. " 
.  .  .  but  a  duty  voluntarily  assumed  cannot 
be  carelessly  abandoned  without  incurring 
liability  for  injury  resulting  from  the  aban- 
donment .  .  .  A  person  who  voluntarily  as- 
sumes the  care  of  an  injured  person  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  common  or  ordi- 
nary humxinity  to  provide  proper  care  aiid 
attention  and  may  be  held  liable  for  a 
breach  of  that  duty. "  (underscoring  added) 

While  such  a  doctrine  provides  a 
degree  of  caution,  it  has  hampered 
those  in  a  position  to  administer  emer- 
gency medical  care.  Accordingly,  in 
1959,  the  State  of  California  passed 
the  first  so-called  "Good  Samaritan" 
law  to  encourage  the  voluntary  admin- 
istration of  aid  in  emergency  circum- 
stances by  limited  liability  for  civU 
damages.  Since  then,  every  other 
State  has  adopted  similar  provisions. 
However,  these  State  statutes  have 
limited  applicability  when  it  comes  to 
incidents  involving  interstate  air 
travel.  In  my  opinion,  a  imlform  na- 
tional standard  is  highly  desirable  and 
appropriate. 

In  brief,  this  legislation  would 
simply  exempt  from  civU  liabUity  li- 
censed medical  personnel  and  airline 
carrier  employees  who,  in  good  faith, 
render  emergency  care  to  an  injured 
or  ill  person  aboard  an  aircarft.  This 
exemption  would  not  apply  if  it  were 
determined  that  the  "Good  Samari- 
tan" intended  to  cause  damage  or 
acted  "recklessly  and  with  knowledge 
that  damage  would  probably  result." 
This  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
previous  Congresses  and  merits  our 
support.* 
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GRANDPARENTS  RIGHTS  TO 
VISITATION  AFTER  MARITAL 
DISSOLUTION— SUBJECT  OF 

1982  HEARING  AND  A  1983  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
first  day  of  the  98th  Congress  I  wish 
to  insert  into  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
entitled  "What  Rights  Do  Grandpar- 
ents Have?" 

The  subject  of  this  editorial  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  hearing  which  I  con- 
ducted on  December  16,  1982,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Services  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging— namely 
the  rights  of  grandparents  to  visit 
grandchildren  following  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  marriage. 

This  issue  presents  a  complex  array 
of  legal,  social,  and  other  issues 
worthy  of  further  discussion  by  our 
committee  and  the  full  House  and 
Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
torial and  join  with  me  in  examining 
this  issue. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  3, 1983] 
What  Rights  Do  GiiAiirPAiunrrs  Have? 
Parents   are    encouraged    to    be   serious: 
often  they  keep  big  albums  in  which  they 
inscribe  birth  weights,  tooth  counts  and  im- 
munization records.  Grandparents  are  al- 
lowed to  be  giddy:  often  they  carry  little 
albums     stamped     with     acronyms     like 
S.O.G.W.P.I.P.— Silly     Old     Grandmother 
With  Pictures  in  Purse. 

Parents  have  been  known  to  spank:  grand- 
parents are  presumed  to  spoil.  Discipline  is 
a  parent's  duty:  doting  is  a  grandparent's 
privilege.  If  parenthood  is  a  responsibility, 
grandparenthood  is  its  reward.  At  least  It  is 
to  the  grandfather  who  spoke  before  a 
House  subcommittee,  which  met  recently  to 
discuss  "Grandparents— the  Other  Victims 
of  Divorce  and  Marital  Dissolution."  His 
voice  cracking,  he  said,  "This  is  what  your 
life  is  all  about.  This  is  what  you  work  for." 
"This"  is  the  right  to  enjoy  the  compan- 
ionship of  one's  grandchild— a  right  he  and 
his  wife  had  spent  eight  years  of  "heartache 
and  aggravation"  and  $18,000  in  legal  fees  to 
get.  Another  set  of  grandparente  had  not 
seen  their  late  daughter's  children  in  three 
years,  after  their  father,  defying  a  New 
York  court  order,  fled  with  them  to  Colora- 
do. Their  appeal  that  their  New  York  visita- 
tion rights  be  honored  went  through  the 
Colorado  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Court  refused  the  case. 

Being  denied  visitation  rights.  Representa- 
tive Mario  Biaggi  said,  must  be  'like  dying  a 
little."  He  was  close  to  tears,  as  were  several 
members  of  Congress.  "We  are  dealing  with 
an  issue  of  monumental  importance."  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Lantos  of  California  said, 
adding  that  he  meant  to  make  it  his  "top 
legislative  project." 

That  so  emotional  a  hearing  would  pro- 
voke so  emotional  a  response  is  predictable. 
To  see  a  tribe,  a  clan,  a  family  shattered  is 
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by  almost  every  other  financial  entity, 
it  would  be  clear  to  the  public  that 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  operational  budget 
deficit  whatsoever. 

The  $27.5  billion  deficit  shown  in 
the  fiscal  1982  Federal  budget  is  in  re- 
ality the  difference  between  capital 
outlays  and  the  operational  surplus. 
The  Federal  budget  deficit,  which  we 
have  all  heard  so  much  about,  actually 
finances  capital  items  exclusively.  And 
these  capital  commitments  in  turn 
represent  sound  investments  in  Ameri- 
ca's future— Investments  that  wlU 
yield  benefits  in  the  years  to  come. 

Borrowing  to  finance  capital  out- 
lays—which is  what,  in  effect  the  defi- 
cit represents— is  universally  consid- 
ered sound  business  practice.  Borrow- 
ing to  meet  operational  needs  is  not. 

In  proposing  a  capital-operational 
breakdown  in  the  Federal  budget,  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  Government 
need  not  exercise  sound  fiscal  plan- 
ning, nor  am  I  arguing  that  this  kind 
of  budgeting  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
ignore  waste  and  cost  ovemins. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  type  of 
budgeting  I  am  urging  would  facilitate 
identification  or  poor  fiscal  manage- 
ment and  increase  accountability. 

As  it  exists  today,  the  Federal 
budget  Is  grossly  misleading.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  offering  would  bring 
needed  and  helpful  clarity  to  the  bud- 
getmaking  process  and  would  also  en- 
courage more  informed  participation 
by  both  Congress  and  the  public  in 
this  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  to  regularize  and  simplify  the 
Federal  budget. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  is  printed  below: 

HJl.  423 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921,  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  require  the  inclusion  of  cer- 
tain figures  on  capital  and  operational  ex- 
penditures in  the  budgets  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  and  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Budget  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983 ". 

Sic.  2.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  n.S.C.  11(a)).  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "estimated  expendi- 
tures" in  paragraph  (6)  before  "and  pro- 
posed appropriations  necessary"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "estimated  capital  ex- 
penditures and  estimated  operational  ex- 
penditures": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "expenditures"  in  para- 
graph (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cap- 
ital expenditures,  operational  expendi- 
tures"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "estimated  expendi- 
tures and  receipts"  in  paragraph  (8)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "estimated  capital  ex- 
penditures, estimated  operational  expendi- 
tures, estimated  receipts". 

Skc.  3.  Section  301(aX2)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C. 
1322(aK2))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "for  cap- 
ital expenses  and  for  operational  expenses" 
after  "an  estimate  of  budget  outlays". 
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Bac.  4.  (a)  Section  3  shaU  take  effect  with 
respect  to  all  budgeto  transmitted  pursuant 
to  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921  (31  V&.C.  11).  more  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Section  3  shaU  take  effect  with  respect 
to  all  first  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget  reported  to  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1322(d))  more  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxmois 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  98th 
Congress  will  indeed  miss  Bob  Daniel, 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  Virginia. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Bob  will  choose  to 
stay  in  the  Washington  area  and 
remain  active  in  the  political  arena  be- 
cause he  is  a  talented,  dedicated, 
honest,  sincere,  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
can. 

Bob  Daniel  came  to  the  Congress  a 
little  more  than  10  years  ago.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  military  officer  in  the 
Army  as  a  former  businessman,  teach- 
er, financial  analyst,  and  member  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  made 
him  a  most  effective  legislator. 

Bob  was  in  the  category  of  soft 
spoken  quiet  legislators— a  man  of  few 
words.  When  Bob  Daniel  spoke,  how- 
ever, you  could  be  assured  that  his 
message  was  meaningful  and  his 
advice  sound. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Bob  Daniel  never 
walked  away  from  a  controversial  sub- 
ject or  task.  He  was  most  willing  to  do 
his  part  in  building  the  national  secu- 
rity of  our  great  country.  He  was  most 
thorough  in  his  review  of  the  annual 
defense  budget  and  his  faithful  at- 
tendance, at  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  made  him  most 
knowledgeable  about  the  most  com- 
plex technological  and  military  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Bob  Daniel  served  his 
district,  the  Congress  and  the  United 
States  in  a  most  commendable  way. 
All  of  us  will  miss  him  on  the  commit- 
tee and  in  the  98th  Congress. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  Bob  and  his  family 
the  very  best  and  in  closing  sincerely 
hope  that  Bob  will  continue  to  serve 
his  country  in  his  future  endeavors. 
Thank  you.* 
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RESOLUTION  FOR  1983— ENACT 
THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  YORK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATTVES 

Monday.  January  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroduclimg  a  Joint  resolution 
to  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  that  equality  of  rights 
imder  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

I  introduce  this  resolution  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  first  session  of 
the  98th  Congress  as  a  visible  demon- 
stration on  my  part  that  I  consider 
ratification  of  the  ERA  by  Congress 
and  the  several  States  to  be  one  of  our 
most  important  domestic  policy  goals 
of  1983. 

The  date  of  June  30,  1982,  win  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
grettable dates  in  our  Nation's  history. 
That  was  the  date  that  the  ratification 
process  for  the  ERA  expired.  On  Jime 
24  of  last  year,  anticipating  this  unfor- 
tunate situation  I  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  529— reintroducing 
the  ERA  and  restarting  the  ratifica- 
tion process.  This  Is  precisely  what  I 
am  doing  today. 

I  continue  to  "find  it  Inconceivable 
that  in  a  nation  which  prides  Itself  on 
its  advocacy  for  equal  rights  for  all. 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  se- 
curing these  rights  for  women  could 
not  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  of  this  Nation. 

I  was  proud  to  vote  for  the  original 
ratification  of  the  ERA  and  also  voted 
to  extend  the  original  ratification 
period.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  offer 
my  legislation  today— I  do  not  want 
the  date  of  June  30.  1982.  to  be  viewed 
as  the  end  of  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  equal  rights  for  women. 

In  concept  and  in  practice  equal 
rights  for  women  should  not  be  viewed 
as  something  alien  to  our  Constitution 
or  way  of  life.  In  fact,  tl  3  faUure  of  us 
to  provide  this  as  the  law  of  the  land 
puts  us  in  a  regressive  light  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  hold  this  Nation  up  as  an 
example  of  the  leader  of  freedom  and 
rights. 

As  we  evaluate  the  future  strategies 
for  gaining  ratification  of  the  ERA.  let 
us  not  dwell  too  long  on  past  mistakes 
of  direction.  If  the  merits  of  ERA  are 
stressed  by  responsible  and  respected 
spokespersons,  then  I  have  greater 
confidence  In  the  ability  for  us  some- 
day to  hail  the  successful  completion 
of  the  ratification  process  and  the  end 
to  this  longstanding  inequity  and  in- 
consistency in  our  Nation.* 
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TEMPORARY  SHELTER  FOR 
REFUGEES  FROM  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  Tmi^EISS 

or  mw  TOKK 

nl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATTVBS 

Monday.  January  3. 1983 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued fighting  in  El  Salvador  is  the 
result  of  more  than  50  years  of  injus- 
tice and  repression,  yet  life  in  El  Sal- 
vador now  Is  more  dangerous  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Salvadorans 
than  ever  before.  Many  innocent  dti- 
sens  face  daily,  life-threatening  risks 
in  virtually  everything  they  do- 
almost  no  one  is  safe. 

Thousands  of  these  Salvadorans  flee 
their  homeland  every  month  as  a  de- 
fense of  last  resort.  Some  settle  in 
other  Latin  American  nations,  but 
many  come  to  the  United  States,  most 
often  illegally.  And  despite  the  dan- 
gers of  living  in  El  Salvador  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Reagan  administration  to 
return  those  refugees  it  Is  able  to  iden- 
tify and  detain,  to  the  lives  they  fled 
In  El  Salvador. 

In  El  Salvador  many  returned  refu- 
gees face  yet  greater  dangers,  since 
their  names  are  given  to  the  military 
government  upon  their  return.  Several 
times  over  the  past  2  years  reports 
have  come  back  to  the  United  States 
of  coldblooded  massacres  of  planeloads 
of  returning  refugees.  These  deaths 
are  senseless  and  avoidable.  It  is  time 
we  recognize  the  peril  we  are  forcing 
upon  thousands  of  innocent  Salvador- 
ans. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation 
that  calls  on  the  United  States  to 
grant  Salvadoran  refugees  temporary 
shelter  in  our  country.  This  shelter  Is 
in  no  way  a  type  of  amnesty,  nor  does 
it  replace  applications  for  political 
asylum.  It  simply  permits  refugees 
from  El  Salvador  to  remain  temporari- 
ly in  the  United  States  untU  the  situa- 
tion in  their  home  country  Improves 
sufficiently  to  aUow  them  to  return 
and  reside  there  safely. 

Increasingly  the  American  public  is 
seeking  ways  to  help  these  unfortu- 
nate refugees.  In  the  Southwest 
United  States,  along  the  Mexican 
border,  himdreds  of  Americans  have 
formed  a  kind  of  "underground  rail- 
road" to  help  protect  these  Salvador- 
ans. In  cities  across  the  Nation  com- 
munities of  Salvadoran  refugees  have 
formed,  often  with  the  help  of  reli- 
gious and  social  groups. 

Yet  the  Government  has  filled  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
detention  camps  in  El  Centre,  Calif., 
and  elsewhere  with  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees to  be  sent  back  to  El  Salvador. 
Several  suits  have  been  filed  on  behalf 
of  refugees  against  INS  claiming  that 
INS  officials  regularly  fall  to  inform 
refugees  of  their  rights  to  apply  for 
political  asylum  and  to  receive  legal 
representation  and  counsel.  The  proc- 
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essing  of  political  asylum  vpUcatlons 
has  been  tedious  and  only  a  handful 
have  been  approved  by  INS  out  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  applications. 

The  United  States  historicaUy  has 
upheld  our  conunitment  to  providing 
reftige  for  those  in  need  in  many  simi- 
lar cases.  Refugees  who  fled  from  Viet- 
nam. Laos.  Iran,  and  Nicaragua  after 
the  1979  revolution  all  were  granted 
this  temporary  shelter,  known  as  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  politically 
abused  this  provision,  denying  It  ap- 
parently in  part  because  the  President 
actively  supports  the  ruling  military 
government  of  El  Salvador. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  would  affirm  the  support  of  the 
House  for  the  basic  htunan  rights  of 
refugees  from  El  Salvador.  This  Is  an 
Issue  of  basic  protection  for  thousands 
of  Innocent  people,  and  I  am  hopeful 
th»t  this  Congress  wIU  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation. 

H.  Res.  21 
Whereas  ongoing  fighting  between  the 
military  forces  of  the  Oovemment  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  opposition  forces  is  creating  po- 
tentially life-threatening  situations  for  in- 
nocent nationals  of  El  Salvador, 

Whereas  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  estimates  that  as  many  as  one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  nationals  of  El  Sal- 
vador have  fled  from  El  Salvador  and  en- 
tered the  United  States  since  1979: 

Whereas  such  Service  detains  such  nation- 
als for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  El  Salva- 
dor such  nationals; 

Whereas  deporUtion  of  such  nationals 
could  be  temporarily  suspended,  until  it 
became  safe  to  return  to  El  Salvador,  if  the 
Attorney  General,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  SecreUty  of  SUte,  provides  such 
nationals  with  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status;  and 

Whereas  such  extended  volimtary  depar- 
ture status  has  been  granted  in  recent  histo- 
ry in  cases  of  nationals  who  fled  from  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  Iran,  and  Nicaragua:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Attorney  General  that  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  be  grant- 
ed to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  that  the  Attorney  General  should 
exercise  his  discretion  and  grant  such  status 
to  such  aliens  untU  the  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador has  changed  sufficiently  to  permit 
their  safely  residing  in  that  country.* 
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•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  every  session  of  Congress.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  "Report  to 
the  People  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Wisconsin,"  whom  I  have  the  honor  of 
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.  The  late  adjournment  of 
( Congress  required  the  sub- 
the  report  somewhat  later 
but  I  hope  my  colleagues 
constituents  nevertheless  will  ben- 
it.  This  report  summarizes 
activities  of  the  97th  Congress 
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search  for  other  programs  which  will 
be  helpful. 

The  concerns  of  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  were  uppermost  in  my 
mind  as  the  97th  Congress  faced  issues 
ranging  from  social  security  to  immi- 
gration reform.  Citizens  of  the  district 
made  known  their  views  through  talk- 
ing to  me  personally,  through  letters, 
through  referendums,  including  over- 
whelming votes  in  favor  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  and  reducing  defense  spending, 
to  encourage  jobs,  and  by  the  elections 
in  November.  I  led  the  effort  in  the 
Hoiase  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution  and  was  active 
in  successful  moves  to  hold  defense 
budget  increases  to  what  can  be  use- 
fully spent  at  this  time,  including 
holding  up  nearly  $1  billion  on  MX 
production  until  Congress  receives  a 
reasonable  basing  plsoi. 

The  Fourth  District  also  wants  a  fair 
return  on  its  tax  contributions  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  Wisconsin, 
people  are  t)ecoming  increasingly  tired 
of  excessive  amounts  of  tax  dollars 
going  to  rich  Sun  Belt  States  while 
northern  industrial  areas  receive  little 
back  from  the  Government.  The  Wis- 
consin delegation  in  the  House,  which 
I  head,  demanded  an  amendment  to 
the  highway  bill  so  that  all  States  will 
get  at  least  an  85-cent  return  for  their 
contributions  to  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Under  the  original  bill,  Wiscon- 
sin's share  would  have  dropped  to  an 
unacceptable  68  cents. 

My  actions  in  the  upcoming  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  be  guided  by  the 
concerns  of  our  people.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  confidence  shown  in  me  in  the 
November  elections.  I  hope  for  sub- 
stantial congressional  contributions  to 
the  Nation's  recovery  in  the  months 
ahead. 

THEECOROMY 

The  House  was  deeply  concerned 
about  the  necessity  of  restoring  eco- 
nomic health  to  our  country,  eliminat- 
ing unemplojTTient,  lowering  interest 
rates,  and  halting  inflation.  In  budget 
resolution  and  reconciliation  bills  for 
fiscal  1982  and  1983.  Congress  cut 
almost  $50  billion  from  the  Federal 
budget.  The  Reagan-endorsed  cuts 
touched  virtually  every  nondefense 
program  In  the  budget,  including  med- 
icare, student  aid,  food  stamps,  child 
nutrition.  APDC.  Federal  employees, 
and  many  others.  Also  reflecting  the 
President's  request,  the  Congress 
passed  a  major  tax  reduction  law 
which  included  breaks  for  large  corpo- 
rations and  persons  earning  over 
$50,000. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  ad- 
ministration-backed program  that  was 
enacted  early  on  was  not  producing 
positive  results,  the  Congress  insisted 
on  a  change.  It  passed  a  bill  to  close 
tax  loopholes  for  large  corporations 
and  the  rich.  The  bill  also  provided  ad- 
ditional unemployment  compensation 
benefits   for   the   millions   of   unem- 
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ployed  workers  whose  unemployment 
compensation  had  run  out. 

The  House  passed  a  $5.4  billion  bill 
to  create  447,600  jobs  primarily  in 
repair  and  rehabilitation  projects  that 
are  sound  investments  in  the  Nation's 
economic  future.  The  Senate  also 
passed  a  scaled  down  version  of  the 
jobs  bill,  but  in  the  face  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  the  measure  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

DEPZMSK 

The  Congress  raised  the  defense 
budget  substantially  in  response  to  the 
President's  request,  but  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  some  trimming  where 
necessary.  The  President  received 
record  level  authorizations,  $130.76  bil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $177.9  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983.  However,  on 
the  MX  missile,  both  Houses  voted  to 
restrict  production  money  until  the 
President  proposes,  and  Congress  ap- 
proves, a  mode  of  basing  it.  The  Con- 
gress voted  also  to  raise  the  pay  of  our 
men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  supported  that  bill  because  we  need 
to  attract  and  keep  good  quality  per- 
sonnel in  our  military  services. 

EDUCATION,  SOCIAL  SERVICES.  CONSUMERS 

Because  education  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  Federal  budget. 
I  was  disappointed  with  Reagan 
budget  reductions  affecting  elementa- 
ry, secondary,  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. Congress  was  able  to  limit  the 
damage  to  some  degree.  For  example, 
it  refused  to  support  lumping  44  edu- 
cation programs  into  two  block  grants 
but  chose  to  modify  the  proposal  in- 
stead. It  insisted  on  retaining  the  sepa- 
rate status  of  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped,  while  es- 
tablishing one  block  grant  out  of  a  va- 
riety of  small  programs. 

While  reductions  were  made  in  stu- 
dent aid.  they  did  not  nearly  reach  the 
magnitude  of  the  cuts  requested  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  For  in- 
stance Pell  grants  were  cut  by  $325 
million  in  fiscal  1982.  which  cut  off  at 
least  200.000  students;  but  after  our 
strong  efforts  in  Congress,  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  law  was  passed  to  force  the 
Education  Department  to  continue  the 
current  level  of  maximum  Pell  grants. 

The  area  of  social  services  suffered 
probably  more  than  any  other  pro- 
gram from  the  early  Reagan  budget 
cuts.  There  were  reductions  in  school 
lunch,  child  nutrition,  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDC),  and 
the  elimination  of  "work  incentive" 
provisions  of  the  welfare  law. 

While  I  have  always  been  one  to  sup- 
port the  elimination  of  welfare  fraud 
and  abuse,  my  position  has  also  been 
that  we  must  assist  the  truly  needy 
while  providing  jobs  to  those  who  can 
work.  While  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion pledged  early  on  to  protect  the 
truly  needy,  the  President's  program 
included  major  cuts  in  medicare,  med- 
icaid, child  care,  AFDC,  and  programs 
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targeted  to  help  the  disadvantaged. 
The  result  was  the  present  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  Americans  living 
below  the  poverty  line.  However,  the 
Congress  did  succeed  in  authorizing 
$950  million  for  Head  Start  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  continuation  of  the  sec- 
tion 235  housing  aid  program  for  low- 
income  fsunilies. 

With  respect  to  consumers,  the  Con- 
gress did  pass  a  resolution,  which  I  op- 
posed, to  limit  the  FTC's  authority 
over  the  disclosure  of  used  car  infor- 
mation. Congress  did,  however,  refuse 
to  go  along  with  efforts  to  exempt 
medical  and  other  professions  from 
FTC  regulation.  While  it  was  expected 
early  on  that  the  President  would  re- 
quest accelerated  deregulation  of  nat- 
ural gas.  the  Congress  made  its  opposi- 
tion known,  and  the  President  backed 
off. 

HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

One  of  the  little  noted  but  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  comprehensive 
tax  law  was  a  section  to  allow  medi- 
care coverage  for  hospice  services. 
This  was  an  initiative  helpful  to  the 
families  of  terminally  ill  patients,  pa- 
tients themselves,  and  those  concerned 
with  health  cost  containment. 

Unfortunately,  medicare  and  medic- 
aid supporters  in  the  House  were 
unable  to  defeat  substantial  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  President.  The 
result  was  spending  cuts  of  about  $1 
billion  a  year  in  these  initial  'safety 
net"  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  environment,  I 
was  pleased  to  have  supported  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  Milwaukee  area.  The  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  construction 
grant  amendments  were  enacted  into 
law  to  authorize  $2.4  billion  in  fiscal 
1982  and  $2.6  billion  each  in  fiscal 
1983.  1984.  and  1985.  Funds  under  the 
law  assist  in  sewer  construction  and 
help  provide  relief  to  Milwaukee 
County  taxpayers. 

The  Congress  also  passed  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  and  heard  tes- 
timony on  a  variety  of  land,  water, 
noise,  and  conservation  efforts.  De- 
spite the  intentions  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, the  Congress  remains  committed  to 
parks  and  national  lands.  The  Nicolet 
Forest  must  be  preserved  and  I  intend 
to  work  hard  to  safeguard  the  lands 
and  forests  in  Wisconsin. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  97th  Congress  recognized  the 
severe  pressures  facing  small  business- 
es as  a  result  of  the  recession.  Meas- 
ures were  taken  to  provide  some  relief. 
For  example,  the  Congress  cleared  the 
SmaU  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  to  require  Federal  agencies 
with  research  and  development  budg- 
ets to  set  aside  a  portion  of  those 
funds  for  small  companies.  We  also 
passed,  but  the  President  has  vetoed,  a 
major  emergency  housing  bUl  which 
could  have  helped  thousands  of  small 
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contractors  and  subcontractors  and 
provided  7,000  man  years  of  employ- 
ment in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Because  many  of  us  in  Congress  be- 
lieved that  U.S.  small  businesses  ought 
to  be  provided  with  assistance  in 
breaking  into  markets  abroad,  we 
passed  the  Export  Trading  Companies 
Act  to  help  small  businesses  develop 
knowledge  and  experience  in  export- 
ing. This  law,  for  which  I  was  a  floor 
manager  in  the  House,  can  prove  help- 
ful to  some  2.400  small  and  medium- 
size  firms  in  the  Milwaukee- Waukesha 
area. 

SENIOR  CITIZENS  AND  VCTEKAH8 

Top  among  my  concerns  for  senior 
citizens  during  this  Congress  was 
social  security.  Despite  repeated 
threats  by  the  President,  benefits  have 
not  been  reduced,  and  while  reform 
for  the  system  is  needed,  the  Congress 
is  not  likely  to  cut  out  7  million  older 
Americans  from  their  primary  source 
of  income. 

While  the  President  claimed  that  he 
would  not  tamper  with  social  security, 
he  did  ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  $122 
tninimiim  benefit.  Fortunately,  this 
was  restored  by  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  also  refused  to  go  along  with 
a  number  of  administration-backed 
proposals  including  one  to  reduce 
basic  retirement  benefits  10  percent  by 
1987;  and  to  cut  early  retirement  bene- 
fits to  55  percent  immediately.  But 
medicare  coverage  did  suffer  budget 
reductions  totaling  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal 
1983  and  $13.3  billion  over  the  next  3 
years. 

For  veterans,  the  97th  Congress  en- 
acted major  legislation  extending 
health  care  treatment.  Jobs  training, 
and  small  business  loans.  It  increased 
veterans'  compensation  and  passed  a 
former  prisoner-of-war  benefits  act. 
Vietnam  veterans  are  now  entitled  to 
benefits  provided  veterans  of  earlier 
wars,  including  health  care,  compensa- 
tion, pension,  home  loans,  education 
and  training  assistance,  and  veterans' 
preference  in  Federal  employment. 
Also,  in  recognition  of  the  special 
needs  and  problems  associated  with 
service  during  the  Vietnam  era,  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  for  treat- 
ment for  ailments  attributed  to  Agent 
Orange  and  for  "storefront"  readjust- 
ment counseling  centers. 
roRKiON  ArrAiss 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  Congress'  involve- 
ment in  the  international  realm.  The 
97th  Congress  enacted  major  legisla- 
tion including  bills  to  enhance  UJS.  ex- 
ports, to  provide  security  assistance  to 
our  allies,  to  help  poor  countries  help 
themselves,  and  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Department  of  State  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
played  a  major  and  integral  role  in 
drafting  language  that  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
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whfle  keeping  spendjfng  within  reason. 
Foreign  aid  outlays  were  cut  below  the 
President's  budget.  In  overseeing  ex- 
isting programs  and  in  assessing 
future  needs,  the  committee  and  sub- 
committees held  more  than  500  hear- 
ings, markups,  and  briefings  with  well 
over  1,000  witnesses  testifying. 

Legislation  providing  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Lebanon  was  enacted  as 
well  as  resolutions  establishing  a  mul- 
tinational peacekeeping  force  in  the 
Sinai,  addressing  certification  require- 
ments in  E3  Salvador,  and  expressing 
concern  for  the  basic  human  freedom 
of  the  people  of  Poland,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Baltic  States. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Seciurity  and  Scientific  Affairs,  which 
I  head,  conducted  hearings  on  major 
national  security  and  defense  issues 
having  an  impact  on  the  continued 
preservation  of  world  peace. 

Toward  these  ends,  my  subcommit- 
tee conducted  hearings  on  the  need  to 
make  nuclear  arms  control  a  more  in- 
tegral and  active  part  of  UJS.  national 
security  strategy.  These  hearings 
proved  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the 
House  considered  legi^tion  calling 
for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on. 
and  reductions  in,  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  two  superpowers.  Unfortunately, 
this  resolution  was  narrowly  defeated 
by  a  vote  204-202. 

Congressional  concern  regarding  nu- 
clear arms  control  was  in  many  re- 
spects stimulated  by  the  extensive 
grassroots  interest  in  this  most  impor- 
tant issue.  Wisconsinites'  interest  was 
graphically  demonstrated  by  the 
voters  in  our  September  14.  1982,  elec- 
tion with  an  overwhelming  3-to-l  vote 
for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freest  to 
be  implemented  by  both  superpowers. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  pledge  to  continue 
my  efforts  toward  fulfillment  of  these 
objectives. 

In  another  important  area,  my  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  the  for- 
eign policy  and  arms  control  impact  of 
chemical  weapons.  These  hearings 
became  the  foundation  for  the  suc- 
cessful adoption  of  my  amendment  to 
preclude  another  arms  race  in  chemi- 
cal weapons  by  prohibiting  the  pro- 
duction of  new  biiuu-y  chemical  weap- 
ons—a savings  to  the  taxpayer  of  $34 
million.  In  the  next  Congress,  I  will 
continue  to  seek  a  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion and  usage  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  thsmk  you  for  your  leadership  in 
this  historic  but  difficult  97th  Con- 
gress, and  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleagues  for  their  contri- 
butions and  cooperation.  While  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  toward  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  economic  recovery,  the 
97th  Congress  has  confirmed  that  we 
listen  to  the  voices  of  our  constituents 
and  that  we  have  the  intention  and  ca- 
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out  placing  this  tremendous  burden  on 
the  American  labor  force. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  dev- 
astating impact  of  high  inflation  rates. 
Every  sector  of  the  economy  is  dam- 
aged. Food  and  health  costs  soar,  and 
prices  for  other  goods  and  services 
spiral  as  well.  And  those  who  suffer 
most  when  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  sags  are  low-,  moderate-, 
and  fixed-income  earners. 

A  voluntary  wage  and  price  standard 
program  that,  although  commendable, 
is  usually  inadequate.  Wage  and  price 
controls  must  have  "teeth."  some  way 
of  enforcing  the  guidelines  set  forth, 
which  voluntary  programs  lack.  A 
President's  ability  to  bring  about  vol- 
untary or  mandatory  fiscal  restraints 
will  be  enhanced  measurably  if  Con- 
gress grants  this  standby  wage  and 
price  control  authority.  We  aU  hope 
that  the  President  wIU  never  need  to 
Impose  the  controls  created  by  this 
legislation,  but  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  at  his  disposal  should  the  need 
arise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  which 
wotild  signal  our  willingness  to  attack 
inflation  head  on  if  it  should  reoccur. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  414 
A  bill  to  provide  authority  for  the  President 

to  stabilize  prices,  wages,  interest  rates, 

and  corporate  dividends 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepresentativeM  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congresa  ottenMed, 

SHORT  TITLS 

Sicnoa  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1983". 

FHXSIDEIITIAL  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
wages,  salaries,  and  profits  at  levels  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  January  1,  1983, 
except  that  prices  may  be  stabilized  at  levels 
belom  those  prevailing  on  such  date  If  It  Is 
necessary  to  eliminate  windfall  profits  or  If 
It  Is  otherwise  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  and  to  stabilize  Interest 
rates  and  corporate  dividends  and  similar 
transfers  at  levels  consistent  with  orderly 
economic  growth.  Such  orders  and  regula- 
tions may  provide  for  the  making  of  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
gross  Inequities. 

DBLnATion 

Sic.  3.  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  Act 
to  such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

PntALTT 

Sic.  4.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any 
order  or  regulation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $36,000. 

ISJ  UMLTlOm 

Sk.  5.  Whenever  It  appears  to  any  agency 
of  the  United  SUtes,  authorized  by  the 
President  to  exercise  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  section  to  enforce  orders  and 
regulations  Issued  under  this  Act,  ttiat  any 
person  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  Is  about 
to  engage  in  any  acta  or  practices  consUtut- 
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Ing  a  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order 
under  this  Act,  It  may  in  its  discretion  Ining 
an  action.  In  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes.  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Upon  application  of 
the  agency,  any  such  court  may  also  issue 
mandatory  injiuictions  commanding  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  regulation  or 
order  under  this  Act. 

zxraunoii 
Sic.  6.  The  authority  to  Issue  and  enforce 
orders  and  regulations  under  this  Act  ex- 
pires at  midnight  September  30,  1987,  but 
such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any  pro- 
ceeding under  section  4  for  violation  of  any 
such  order  or  regulation,  or  for  the  punish- 
ment for  contempt  committed  In  the  viola- 
tion of  any  injunction  issued  under  section 
5,  conunltted  prior  to  October  1, 1987.« 
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LONG  advocates  STREAMLIN- 
ING  GOVERNMENT  THROUGH 
SUNSET  REVIEW 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OP  LOmSIAM* 
nf  THK  HOnSK  or  RXntSSDITATrVES 

Monday,  January  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  opening  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. I  take  the  floor  to  emphasize 
what  I  consider  the  most  important  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress:  scrutiny 
of  Federal  programs.  This  fundamen- 
tal responsibility  of  the  Congress  is  aU 
the  more  crucial  at  this  time  of  horri- 
fying budget  deficits  which  are  crip- 
pling Government.  Until  we  bring 
down  the  Federal  deficit,  we  cannot 
hope  to  get  control  of  nmaway  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  budgetary  constraints  of  the 
eighties  require  that  Federal  spending 
priorities  be  carefully  considered  and 
constantly  reevaluated  in  order  to 
make  our  tax  dollars  go  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. All  of  us  are  tired  of  big  Govern- 
ment and  overregulation.  Many  pro- 
grams which  were  conceived  as  specific 
and  carefully  targeted  have  outlived 
their  need  or  have  overshot  their 
mark  and  must  be  pnmed  back.  We 
cannot  tolerate  Government  excesses. 
It  is  incimibent  upon  Congress  to 
assure  that  Federal  programs  are 
achieving  maximimi  impact  for  every 
dollar  Invested. 

To  do  this  we  must  take  a  lurd  look 
at  so-called  backdoor  spending,  which 
accounts  for  an  estimated  75  percent 
of  Federal  outlays.  We  must  also  scru- 
tinize our  Federal  tax  policies  and 
eliminate  loopholes  which  unfairly 
benefit  special  interests. 

I  am  today  reintroducing,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  BxnxxR  Derrick  and 
myself,  legislation  providing  tools  to 
strengthen  congressional  oversight 
and  make  our  Congress  more  effective. 


The  Long-Derrick  blU  Is  H.R.  58.  the 
Sunset  Review  Act  of  1983.  The  legis- 
lation calls  for  the  creation  of  a  con- 
gressional oversight  agenda  and  gives 
each  Member  accountability  in  the 
oversight  process.  The  bill  has  been 
carefully  designed  to  encourage 
thoughtful  oversight  of  Federal  pro- 
gram activity  without  mandating 
large-scale,  irrational,  sudden-death 
terminations  of  programs. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  extends  review  beyond  dhwt- 
spending  programs.  The  bUl  would  em- 
phasize review  of  uncontrollable 
spending  and  of  tax  expenditures,  in 
conjunction  with  review  of  direct 
spending  programs.  It  is  vital  that 
Congress  assess  the  growth  of  tax  ex- 
penditures, which  have  become  the 
fastest  Increasing  element  of  Federal 
budgetary  policy.  While  direct  outlays 
grew  250  percent  between  1968  and 
1982.  tax  expenditures  increased  by 
approximately  600  percent. 

The  provisions  of  H,R.  58  are  ar- 
ranged to  complement  current  con- 
gressional procedures,  working 
through  the  traditional  authorization 
process  and  in  tandem  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  Unlike  sunset  legislation 
as  it  is  known  in  State  government, 
H.R.  58  focuses  on  review  of  program 
activity  rather  than  on  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  Government  enti- 
ties. This  approach  gives  maximum 
opportunity  for  spending  economies  to 
be  imposed  by  the  review  process. 

Our  98th  Congress  brings  us  scores 
of  new  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  diverse  experience  in 
business  and  government.  I  encourage 
new  Members  to  participate  actively  in 
the  review  of  Federal  programs  in 
their  congressional  committee  work. 
We  returning  Members  need  their  as- 
sistance in  pruning  Federal  programs 
as  necessary  to  make  Federal  spending 
economies.  They  should  bring  their 
experience  to  bear  immediately  in  the 
congressional  oversight  process.  The 
Nation  will  benefit  from  fresh  and  ob- 
jective perspective  of  newly  elected 
Representatives. 

I  invite  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  re- 
turning Members,  to  join  with  Con- 
gressman Derrick  and  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  important  legislation.  An 
explanation  of  H.R.  58,  the  Sunset 
Review  Act  of  1983,  follows. 

The  sunset  review  process  works  on 
a  Congress-by-Congress  basis.  It  begins 
with  the  development  and  adoption  of 
"committee  review  agendas"  by  legisla- 
tive committees.  These  agendas,  which 
must  be  prepared  by  Bdarch  1  of  the 
first  session  of  each  Congress,  will  in- 
clude those  programs  and  tax  expendi- 
tures within  a  committee's  jurisdiction 
that  the  committee  intends  to  review 
during  that  Congress.  A  committee's 
primary  funding  resolution  will  not  be 
in  order  until  the  committee  has  re- 
ported   its    agenda.    The    committee 
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agendas  are  then  assembled  into  a 
"consolidated  review  agenda."  to  be 
acted  on  by  Congress  by  March  31  of 
the  first  session. 

Special  floor  procedures  expedite 
the  consideration  of  the  consolidated 
agenda  as  a  concurrent  resolution. 
This  resolution  directs  committees  to 
conduct  reviews  on  the  items  included 
and  to  report,  by  May  15  of  the  second 
session,  legislation  modifying,  continu- 
ing, or  terminating  said  items.  After 
the  expiration  of  a  two-Congress 
leamhig  period,  the  agenda  will  be 
subject  to  amendment  on  the  floor. 
Congress  will  then  be  able  to  add  or 
delete  items  from  a  committee's  review 
agenda,  provided  that  the  item  had 
not  been  reviewed  during  the  last 
three  Congresses. 

This  process  effectively  links  the 
review  priorities  of  committees  to  the 
reporting  of  legislation  during  the 
same  Congress.  By  allowing  commit- 
tees to  focus  on  priority  items,  the  re- 
views are  more  likely  to  be  of  greater 
depth  and  detaU.  Tying  review  to  legis- 
lative action  provides  a  major  incen- 
tive for  committees  to  conduct  serious 
review.  In  addition,  the  performance 
of  committees  in  conducting  review 
will  be  subject  to  Judgment  by  the  full 
Congress.  This  occurs  twice  in  a  Con- 
gress—when committees  submit  their 
agenda  for  approval  in  the  first  ses- 
sion, and  when  they  report  legislation 
based  on  their  review  in  the  second 

session. 

Most  important,  no  program  or  tax 
expenditure  will  terminate  automati- 
cally. Committees  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  a  thorough  review, 
and  the  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  vote  on  committee  recom- 
mendations. This  feature  allows  us  to 
include  all  programs  and  tax  expendi- 
tures without  exemption. 

An  essential  tool  for  the  review  proc- 
ess will  be  the  compilation  of  the  first 
complete  inventory  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  tax  expenditures.  The  in- 
ventory will  arrange  programs  and  tax 
expenditiu-es  by  committee  jurisdic- 
tion. It  will  provide  the  "common  lan- 
guage" for  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees by  assigning  each  program  and 
tax  expenditure  an  official  name  and 
unique  identification  number.  Cross- 
references  will  be  provided  for  com- 
mittees sharing  jiulsdlctlon.  and  be- 
tween programs  and  related  tax  ex- 
penditures. The  inventory  will  not 
change  or  assign  committee  Jurisdic- 
tions. Each  committee  will  review  the 
draft  Inventory  to  insure  that  it  cor- 
rectly reflects  its  jurisdiction. 

The  approach  Lb  simple  in  design, 
building  on  currrent  congressional 
procedures  and  the  committee  system. 
The  legislation  gives  committees  the 
major  role  in  governing  the  review 
process,  for  that  Is  where  the  work  has 
to  be  done.  HJl.  58  gives  Congress  the 
major  role  in  determining  the  status 
of  programs  and  tax  expenditures,  in 


keeping  with  the  role  of  Congress  in 
enacting  and  revising  the  laws  of  the 
land.* 


POSTAL  RATES  LEGISLATION 

HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OPUCRIGAH 

nr  THE  BOUSE  or  rstbesehtatives 
Monday.  January  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  Congress  has  provided  spe- 
cial reduced  postal  rates  for  second- 
and  third-class  mailings  of  certain 
types  of  nonprofit  organizations. 
These  rate  charges  for  mailings  are  as 
little  as  one-half  of  the  regular  rates 
and  they  seem  to  be  working  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  American 
public.  A  sampling  of  the  organiza- 
tions eligible  for  these  reduced  rates 
includes  religious,  educational,  scien- 
tific, philanthropic,  agriculttiral.  fra- 
ternal, and  political  committees,  as 
well  as  others.  One  notable  exclusion 
is  civic  service  clubs. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
will  extend  to  American  civic  service 
clubs  the  same  reduced  postal  rates  as 
apply  to  other  nonprbfit  organiza- 
tions. Service  clubs  are  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax  and  are  operated  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  the  promotion  of  social 
welfare.  Civic  clubs  like  the  Uons, 
Rotary,  Civltan,  and  others  are  pri- 
marily engaged  In  promoting  the 
common  good  and  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  community.  Howev- 
er, they  remain  excluded  from  the 
sune  postal  rate  treatment  their 
feUow  clubs  enjoy.  This  unfair  exclu- 
sion not  only  costs  the  civic  service 
dubs  money,  but  it  limits  unfairly  the 
conduct  of  their  activities. 

My  legislation  is  simple.  It  amends 
the  United  SUtes  Code  relating  to 
nonprofit  services  clubs  by  addhig  lan- 
guage to  extend  the  reduced  rate 
structure  If  the  civic  service  club  Is  not 
organized  for  profit  and  none  of  the 
net  Income  is  of  benefit  to  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual.  It  also  re- 
quires that  before  the  reduced  rates 
are  extended  to  civic  service  clubs,  the 
clubs  shall  furnish  proof  of  its  qualifi- 
cations to  the  Postmaster  General. 

I  believe  this  unequal  treatment  of 
nonprofit,  service-oriented  organiza- 
tions deserves  correction.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  legislation  during  this 
session  of  Congress.* 
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PEOPLE'S  RIGHT  TO 
IN      GOVERN- 
DECISIONS 


H)N.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mw  TOKK 
Df  THK  H<  USB  OP  RBPRSSDITATIArCS 

Mom  ay,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEII SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  relntroc  ucing  a  resolution  which 
expresses  o  ngreasional  opposition  to 
Health  and  auman  Services  Secretary 
Schweiker's  proposal  to  radically 
change  the  Department's  policy  of 
giving  notioi  and  soliciting  comments 
on  proposed  regulations. 

The  Secretary's  proposal,  published 
in  the  Fed4ral  Register  on  June  22, 
1982,  has  leen  the  target  of  wide- 
spread public  criticism.  The  Depart- 
ment has  -eceived  over  1,300  com- 
ments, most  of  which  are  against  this 
effort  to  si  ence  public  opinion.  Pro- 
gram benefj  :iaries,  health  and  human 
service  providers.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments ai  d  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions are  als  rmed  at  the  prospect  of  an 
insulated  t  ureaucracy  promulgating 
regulations  that  are  not  subject  to 
public  or  ju  dicial  review.  Yet.  despite 
this  strong  opposition,  the  Depart- 
ment has  n<  t  seen  fit  to  withdraw  this 
ill-advised  p  oposal. 

My  oppos  tion  to  the  Department's 
proposal  to  exempt  itself  from  any 
legal  obliga;ion  to  follow  notice  and 
comment  c  rocedures  stems  from  a 
strong  conv  ction  that  public  input  is 
essential  to  the  development  of  Just 
and  sound  policy.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  open  rulemaking 
strengthens  participatory  democracy 
and  thereby  mitigates  the  possibility 
of  arbitrarji,  harmful,  and  irresponsi- 
ble regulati<  ns. 

Notice  asi'  I  comment  procediu-es  are 
essential  be  »iuse  they  afford  Govern- 
ment agenc  es  the  opportimity  to  re- 
ceive impor  ant  data,  diverse  perspec- 
tives, and  suggestions  for  alternative 
approaches  Ibef ore  promulgating  regu- 
lations. Suc^  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion betweeh  the  public  and  decision- 
makers hai  led  to  improved  regrila- 
tions  and  ncreased  Government  re- 
sponsivenes  i  and  accoimtability  to 
those  affect  ed  by  its  actions.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  t  le  public  benefit  from  citi- 
zen involve!  aent  far  outweighs  any  ad- 
ministrative delay  or  burden  that  may 
result  tron^  open  rulemaking  proce- 
dures. 

The  Adidinistrative  Procedure  Act 
requires  tl  at  Government  agencies 
publish  no  ice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing, provide  the  public  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  o  mment  on  such  proposals, 
and  conside  r  the  comments  before  pro- 
mulgating final  rules.  These  proce- 
dures were  carefully  constructed  to 
provide  fl<  xibility  for  Government 
agencies  and  guarantee  protection  for 
the  public.  The  act  permits  Govern- 
ment agensies  to  waive  notice   and 
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comment  procedures  for  "good  cause," 
but  this  discretion  is  subject  to  public 
and  Judicial  review.  If  the  Secretary's 
proposal  were  to  be  implemented,  the 
courts  would  be  stripped  of  their  right 
to  review  the  validity  of  the  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  forego  these  proce- 
dures. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  exemp- 
tion in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  for  niles  relating  to  loans,  grants, 
benefits,  or  contracts.  Most  of  the  De- 
partment's major  programs,  including 
social  security,  medicare,  medicaid. 
AFDC,  and  SSI  fall  within  this  loop- 
hole. However,  12  years  ago.  former 
HEW  Secretary  EHliott  Richardson 
waived  this  exemption  because  he  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  public 
access  to  information  and  participa- 
tion in  the  Department's  policy  devel- 
opment. 

Moreover,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  has  rec- 
ommended elimination  of  the  so-called 
proprietary  exemption  in  the  APA  be- 
cause, and  I  quote,  "the  potential 
damage  to  sound  policy  formulation 
and  private  rights  is  great  in  any  case 
where  public  participation  is  not  as- 
sured." Last  Congress,  both  the  full 
Senate  and  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee heeded  this  recommendation 
by  adopting  legislation  to  eliminate 
this  technicality  in  the  APA.  In  con- 
trast to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human.  Services,  the  Congress  intends 
to  increase  public  involvement  in  the 
regulatory  process. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
Department's  exclusionary  stance  be- 
cause of  the  broad  scope  of  grant  and 
benefit  programs  that  fall  within  its 
Jurisdiction.  Many  of  these  programs 
affect  the  health  and  security  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  The  Schweiker 
proposal  would  not  only  negatively 
affect  program  beneficiaries,  but  it 
would  also  exclude  hospitals,  human 
service  providers,  doctors,  unions. 
State  and  local  governments,  business- 
es, and  nursing  homes  from  the  rule- 
making process.  Without  their  impor- 
tant contribution,  program  adminis- 
tration and  service  delivery  would 
likely  deteriorate,  causing  needless 
hardships  among  those  dependent  on 
these  programs. 

Apparently  many  people  serving  in 
this  administration  prefer  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  our  Government  belongs 
to  the  people.  Despite  its  rhetoric,  the 
administration  continues  to  sabotage 
established  practices  of  open  govern- 
ment and  to  suppress  public  participa- 
tion. In  doing  so,  they  have  furthered 
the  perception  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy as  closed,  exlusive  and  indifferent 
to  the  concerns  of  the  people  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  serving. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  urging  the  with- 
drawal of  this  HHS  proposal  and  re- 
affirming the  American  people's  right 
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to  be  involved  in  their  Government's 
policy  decisions. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Com.  Rks.  19 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  should  with- 
draw a  proposed  reduction  in  public  notice 
and  comment  opportunities 
Whereas  public  participation  in  the  regu- 
latory process  is  essential  to  the  formula- 
tion of  fair  and  sotind  policy; 

Whereas  open  rulemaking  mitigates  the 
ponibUity  of  arbitrary,  harmful,  and  ill-ad- 
vised rulemaking; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  successfully  adhered  to 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  notice  and 
comment  period  procedures  for  twelve 
years; 

Whereas  the  daily  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  are  profoundly  affected  by  the 
regulations  that  are  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services:  and 

Whereas  it  is  critical  that  program  benefi- 
ciaries. State  and  local  governments,  human 
services  providers,  and  organizations  contin- 
ue to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  for  Input 
whenever  Health  and  Human  Services  regu- 
latory changes  are  proposed:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hoxue  of  RepretentaHves 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  should  with- 
draw propK>sed  rules  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  on  June  22,  1982  (pp.  28860-61) 
that  would  reduce  public  notice  and  com- 
ment opportunities,  and  affirm  current 
practices  which  involve  the  public  in  rule- 
making procedures.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  L.  NELLIGAN 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  a  departing 
Member  of  the  House,  Jim  Nelligan  of 
the  11th  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jim  capped  a  distinguished  career  in 
Government  with  his  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He  was 
almost  unique  among  us,  in  that  virtu- 
ally everything  in  his  background  had 
prepared  him  singularly  well  for  effec- 
tive contribution  to  our  committee. 
Jim  followed  his  service  in  the  U.S. 
Army  with  16  years'  investigative  ex- 
perience in  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Following  that  he  served  var- 
iously as  a  professional  staff  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee; as  the  Director,  Office  of  Prop- 
erty Management,  General  Services 
Administration:  and  Operations  Direc- 
tor, Oversight  and  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

If  ever  there  were  a  Member  with 
the  depth  and  width  of  experience  ap- 
plicable to  the  work  of  our  conunittee, 
Jim   was    it.    And    his    actions   as    a 
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member  of  the  committee  verified  that 
reservoir  of  experience,  making  him 
invaluable  in  his  analytical  and  inves- 
tigative contributions  to  both  the  In- 
vestigations and  Readiness  Subcom- 
mittees. We  are  going  to  miss  his  inci- 
sive grasp  of  the  issues  and  the  sheer 
hard  work  that  he  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  committee  duties. 

Jim  can  be  described  as  the  single 
Member  whose  personal  political  for- 
tunes most  directly  hinged  on  an  early 
and  clear-cut  demonstration  of  success 
for  the  administration's  economic  poli- 
cies. The  11th  District  is  a  microcosm 
of  America  in  economic  transition.  Its 
major  industry,  mining  of  anthracite 
coal,  has  been  largely  supplanted  by 
the  adoption  of  other  fuel  sources. 
Those  industries  which  had  begun  to 
replace  coal  mining,  primarily  apparel 
and  textiles,  have  in  turn  been  be- 
sieged by  foreign  import  competition 
and  are  particularly  sensitive  to  an 
economic  downturn. 

As  a  result  of  continuing  economic 
difficulties  critically  affecting  the  dis- 
trict, its  congressional  representation 
has  reverted  to  the  traditional  pattern 
in  Wilkes-Barre  and  the  Susquehanna 
Valley.  And  so  we  have  lost  Jim's  serv- 
ices, and  his  unique  ability  and  capa- 
bilities which  we  found  to  be  of  such 
value  to  our  committee. 

We  will  miss  those  skills,  and  his 
hard  work.  We  will  miss  Jim  Nelligan. 
And  we  wish  him  well.* 


LET  US  MOVE  ELECTIONS  TO 
SUNDAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  change  elec- 
tion day  to  Sunday  in  an  effort  to  bol- 
ster voter  turnout. 

Under  this  legislation,  which  I  first 
authored  prior  to  the  1980  Presiden- 
tial election,  all  Federal  general  elec- 
tions would  be  held  on  Sunday,  and  all 
polling  places  across  the  country 
would  open  and  close  at  the  same 
time— 12  to  9  p.m.  (eastern  standard 
time)  dining  Presidential  elections. 
These  changes  would  apply  for  a  6- 
year  experimental  period  beginning 
with  the  1984  Presidential  election. 

I  authored  this  bill  because  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  our  Nation's 
dismal  voter  turnout  rate.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Voter  turnout  in  the  United  States 
has  declined  in  every  Presidential  elec- 
tion since  1960—1960,  62.8  percent; 
1964,  61.9  percent;  1968,  60.9  percent; 
1972,  55.5  percent;  1976,  54.4  percent; 
and  1980,  53.95  percent; 

The  1980  voter  turnout  was  the 
lowest  for  a  Presidential  election  in  32 
years,  a  dismal  53.95  percent; 
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Ten  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia all  had  voter  turnout  rates 
under  SO  percent  in  1980; 

The  1980  voter  turnout  declined 
from  1976  in  every  Pacific  time  zone 
State,  where  polls  were  still  open 
when  a  Ronald  Reagan  victory  was 
projected  by  the  media;  and 

In  non-Presidential  election  years, 
the  figures  are  far  worse,  with  only 
40.3  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion participating  in  the  1982  elec- 
tions. 

Admittedly,  there  are  a  number  of 
uncontrollable  variables  responsible 
for  this  disturbing  trend.  However,  my 
proposal  addresses  two  voting  obsta- 
cles that  can  be  alleviated— voter  in- 
convenience, and  early  election  night 
projections  by  the  media. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
survey  revealed  that  over  48  percent  of 
all  registered  nonvoters  did  not  vote 
because  of  factors  related  to  conven- 
ience. Specific  reasons  mentioned  in- 
cluded such  things  as  "no  transporta- 
tion was  available;  could  not  take  time 
off  from  work;  or  discouraged  from 
voting  by  long  lines."  Since  that  time 
very  little,  if  suiything,  has  been  done 
to  overcome  these  voting  obstacles. 

Further,  in  Eiiropean  countries 
where  national  elections  are  held  on 
Sundays,  a  nonworkday,  voter  partici- 
pation is  significantly  higher  than  our 
own.  For  example,  Sweden,  Austria, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  all 
held  their  most  recent  elections  on 
Simday  and  voter  turnout  was  be- 
tween 86  and  90  percent. 

What  impact  did  the  early  election 
night  projections  by  the  media  have 
on  voter  turnout  in  1980?  The  most 
comprehensive  study  on  the  subject, 
released  in  October  1981,  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  funded  in  part 
by  ABC  News,  concluded  that  overall 
voter  turnout  declined  by  6  to  11  per- 
cent as  a  result  of  the  early  projec- 
tions. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  president  of  CBS,  Inc.,  Thomas  H. 
Wyman,  and  the  senior  vice  president 
for  ABC  News,  Richard  Wald,  have 
both  expressed  support  for  the  same- 
time/Siuiday  voting  concept. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Wald, 
he  stated  that  ABC  supports  "both 
uniform  poll  closing  and  weekend 
voting,  both  of  which  are  features  of 
your  bill." 

Mr.  Wyman  sent  me  a  similar  letter 
saying. 

The  influence  of  early  reports  of  Eastern 
election  returns  on  Western  contests  could 
be  minimized  by  setting  a  uniform  time 
before  which  no  polls  could  be  closed.  Such 
an  approach  would  be  most  effective  if  cou- 
pled with  the  rescheduling  of  election  day 
on  a  national  holiday  or,  as  you  propose,  on 
a  Sunday.  CBS  believes  that  enactment  of 
this  propostJ  would  represent  a  significant 
improvement  in  our  political  processes  by 
increasing  voter  turnout  and  encouraging 
active  citizen  involvement  in  such  election 
day  activities  as  precinct  work. 
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Especially  significant  is  that  my  bill 
would  in  no  way  restrict  the  media's 
constitutional  right  to  report  the 
news. 

Sin^ily  put.  our  current  election 
process  is  failW  us  miserably.  Due  to 
an  increasing  lack  of  voter  participa- 
tion, our  democratic  society  is  grovtring 
weaker  while  well-organized  extremist 
and  special  interest  groups  are  grow- 
ing in  power  and  influence. 

We  must  act  promptly  and  responsi- 
bly to  coimteract  this  serious  threat  to 
oiu"  democratic  system.  I  believe  my 
same-time/Sunday  election  proposal, 
with  its  experimental  approach,  offers 
the  best  possible  solution,  and  I  intend 
to  work  long  and  hard  for  its  favorable 
consideration.* 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  TITLE  XVHI 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  nw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  skjrrocketing  health  care  costs 
have  exacted  painful  sacrifices  from 
elderly  and  disabled  Americans. 
Today,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
which  would  help  ease  the  devastating 
impact  that  rising  medical  costs  have 
on  this  vulnerable  group  of  citizens. 
This  legislation  would  roll  back  the  in- 
creases in  the  medicare  part  A  hospi- 
talization deductible  that  were  imple- 
mented as  part  of  the  President's  1981 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

One  of  the  major  casualties  of 
Reaganomics  is  medicare,  a  program 
which  provides  valuable  protection  for 
about  28  million  older  and  disabled 
Americans.  The  $15  billion  that  has 
been  cut  out  of  medicare's  budget  over 
the  next  3  years  will  exact  cruel  and 
inhumane  sacrifices  from  those  who 
have  nothing  left  to  sacrifice,  except 
possibly  their  health. 

One  of  the  most  severe  reductions 
for  older  Americans  is  the  change  in 
the  formula  for  the  part  A  hospitaliza- 
tion deductible— the  front-end  charge 
that  the  patient  must  meet  from  his 
or  her  own  resources,  private  health 
insurance,  or  otherwise.  The  effect  of 
this  change  has  been  to  increase  the 
deductible  from  $204  in  1981,  to  $260 
in  1982,  to  $304  in  1983,  to  a  projected 
$344  in  1984.  This  staggering  70-per- 
cent boost  in  the  part  A  deductible 
over  4  years  will  affect  an  estimated  7 
million  aged  and  disabled  persons.  It  is 
likely  to  hit  hardest  those  who  can 
least  afford  this  spiraling  cost. 

This  change  will  have  other  spillover 
effects  because  hospital  charges  for 
long-term  stays  and  skilled  nursing 
pajmients  are  pegged  to  the  hospital 
deductible. 

For  example,  the  daily  charge  for 
qualifying  skilled  nursing  care  will  in- 
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cr«Me  fn»i  $25.50  in  1981  to  $38  in 
1983  for  IN  tients  who  are  in  nursing 
homes  from  21  to  100  days. 

In  1981.  1  atients  were  subject  for  a 
$51  daily  oinsurance  charge  if  they 
were  hosplt  alized  from  61  to  90  days. 
Under  the  i  lew  formula,  the  charge  in 
1983  will  be  $76  a  day.  In  addition,  the 
President's  Dudget  boosts  the  daUy  co- 
insurance c  large  for  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries who  must  draw  upon  their  60- 
day  llfetim<  reserve  from  $102  a  day  in 
1981  to  $15: :  in  1983. 

The  shan  » increase  in  the  Part  A  de- 
ductible mi  y  force  many  needy  older 
and  disable  1  Americans  to  play  a  dan- 
gerous game  of  Russian  roulette  with 
their  healt  i.  Bfany  may  postpone  es- 
sential hosi  »ital  care  until  their  illness 
reaches  a  ^tical  or  crisis  stage.  And 
then,  the  t^atment  may  be  ineffective 
or  too  late.  I 

These  inUviduals  need  and  deserve 
all  the  hel  >  they  can  receive.  My  bill 
would  help  by  reinstating  the  formula 
used  undei  prior  law  to  calculate  in- 
creases in  the  Part  A  deductible.  The 
outcome— liuch  lower  increases  in  de- 
ductibles a  id  copayments— would  pro- 
vide welcome  relief  for  aged  and  dis- 
abled Americans  whose  pimshasing 
power  has  teen  eroded  by  rising  prices 
and  other  cuts  in  health  and  welfare 
programs. 

Over  th  t  years,  the  gap  between 
actual  me<  ical  costs  and  medicare  re- 
imburseme  nts  has  been  increasing  at  a 
shocking  I  ate.  Consequently,  the  el- 
derly and  disabled  find  themselves 
caught  in  an  tmrelenting  trap  of 
paying  hither  and  higher  costs  as  a 
result  of  <i  eflciencies  in  medicare  cov- 
erage. Beo  luse  medicare  only  covers  44 
percent  of  health  expenditures  for  its 
patients,  the  elderly  find  themselves 
spending  1 )  percent  of  their  income  on 
medical  are.  In  1980,  this  amounted 
to  a  per  ca  pita  bill  of  $1,436  senior  citi- 
zens. 20  i>ercent  of  whom  have  in- 
comes bek  w  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  Spe  iker.  the  time  has  come  to 
draw  the  Ine  on  shifting  health  care 
costs  to  tl  le  aged  and  disabled.  These 
individual  I  often  have  limited  re- 
sources to  absorb  these  added  expendi- 
tures. When  they  are  piled  on  top  of 
other  cutl  *cka,  the  effect  can  be  dev- 
astating. Vhile  it  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress mufl :  find  a  comprehensive  way 
of  contaiiing  skyrocketing  hospital 
and  medi<  al  costs,  oiu-  solutions  must 
not  sever  the  lifeline  of  the  elderly, 
the  poor,  md  the  disabled. 

I  urge  I  ay  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  o '  this  measure  to  soften  the 
blow  froE  .  spirallng  health  care  costs 
by  provi(!  tng  relief  to  millions  of  al- 
ready bel(  aguered  Americans. 
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HJl.4a6 

A  blU  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  increases  in  the 
medicare  part  A  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance amounts  and  the  increase  In  the 
medicare  part  B  deductible  amount  effect- 
ed by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981 
Be  it  macted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 

RepreientaHvet   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congreu  ouenMed, 

SBOKTTTTLX 

SacnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medicare  Deductible  Rollback  Act". 

ROLLBACK  or  IH CRXASX  Ol  MDICARK  FAIT  A 
DKDnCTIBLS  AMD  COIHSTTaAirCX 

Sk.  2.  (a)  SecUon  1813<bX3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  VM.C.  1395e<bX2)),  aa 
amended  by  section  2132(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  ReconcillaUon  Act  of  IMl,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "M5"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$40". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  Inpatient  hospital  services 
and  posthoepltal  extended  care  services  fur- 
nished In  calendar  years  beginning  with  cal- 
endar year  1983.* 


THE  TAX  AVERAOINa  EQUITY 
ACT 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 


OPMICHIOAH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SKPRISDITATTVCS 

Monday,  Jantiary  3,  1983 


•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  IRS  code  on  income  averaging 
laws.  This  legislation  has  been  pre- 
pared to  remove  current  restrictions 
on  income  averaging  regulations  for 
persons  who  have  experienced  a 
change  in  marital  status.  While  It 
equally  addresses  the  needs  of  men 
and  women,  it  is  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  many  women  who  encoun- 
ter an  unfair  tax  burden  following  the 
death  or  the  separation  of  their 
spouse. 

Simply  put.  the  bill  would  allow 
qualified  individuals  to  disregard  the 
income  of  a  former  spouse  in  the  com- 
putation of  base  period  income  for 
income  averaging  purposes.  Under  cur- 
rent IRS  regulations,  if  a  Joint  income 
tax  retiim  was  filed  by  a  married 
couple  during  what  are  considered  the 
base-period  years  by  the  IRS,  termina- 
tion of  the  marriage,  either  by  death 
or  divorce,  will  not  relieve  the  tax  li- 
ability on  earnings  for  the  remaining 
person.  It  is  possible  that  a  person 
may  have  to  pay  taxes  at  a  later  date 
on  Income  not  actually  earned  If  this 
person  chooses  to  Income  average. 

Ciurent  IRS  regulations  place  cer- 
tain persons  in  a  dilemma.  For  exam- 
ple, a  career  homemaker  with  little  or 
no  actual  earned  income  must  Include, 
for  purposes  of  income  averaging,  the 
earnings  of  her  deceased  or  divorced 
spouse.  An  increasing  number  of  these 
persons,  displaced  every  year  from 
their  family  role  and  left  without  fi- 
nancial security  because  of  divorce  or 
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death  of  spouse,  usually  must  Join  the 
labor  force.  For  many  this  is  the  first 
real  exposure  to  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility of  earning  a  living.  This  employ- 
ment experience  often  constitutes  an 
increase  in  income  and  offers  an  op- 
portimity  to  use  income  averaging. 
However,  if  a  Joint  income  tax  return 
has  been  fUed  in  previous  years,  cur- 
rent IRS  regulations  require  that 
taxes  be  paid  on  both  present  income 
and  the  income  from  the  former  mar- 
riage. 

A  former  husband,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  the  chief  wage  earner 
and  according  to  IRS  meets  other  cri- 
teria for  filing  an  income  averaged 
return  within  4  years  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  marriage  is  allowed  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  lower  married  filing  Joint 
rate  for  the  base  years  in  which  a  Joint 
return  was  filed.  Furthermore,  all  de- 
ductions and  exemptions  are  awarded. 
E^ren  more  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that 
current  IRS  regulations  allow  a  tax- 
payer with  income  Increases  which 
qualify  them  for  income  averaging, 
but  who  were  dependent  on  a  taxpayer 
other  than  a  spouse,  to  disregard  this 
income  in  order  to  benefit  more  fully 
from  income  averaging. 

My  legislation  would  address  this  in- 
equity by  simply  allowing  the  income 
of  the  former  spouse  to  be  disregarded 
for  the  purposes  of  income  averaging. 
Such  a  change  in  the  Tax  Code  would 
only  affect  a  small  percentage  of 
America's  population.  However,  its 
benefits  would  be  of  enormous  benefit 
to  those  faced  with  this  unfair  tax 
treatment. 

Past  review  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  reveals  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  woxUd  result  in  minute 
revenue  losses.  Also,  this  review  shows 
that  Income  averaging  is  of  primary 
benefit  to  middle  and  lower  income 
persons.  Since  this  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  preceding  Congresses,  It 
has  attracted  support  from  a  variety 
of  groups  including  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  the 
Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies,  the 
National  Association  for  Female  Ex- 
ecutives, the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tax  Averaging 
Equity  Act  is  a  simple,  straightforward 
attempt  to  relive  an  unfair  tax  burden 
most  often  experienced  by  displaced 
homemakers.  It  deserves  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  passage  during 
this  session  of  Congress.* 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  ROBIN 
BEARD 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3, 1983 
•  Mr.    PRICE.    Mr.    Speaker.    Robin 
Beard  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Armed  Services  .  Committee  for  10 
years,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  appreciation  for  his 
valuable  public  service  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  Robin's  insight  on 
military  affairs  was  tutored  by  his  con- 
tinuing service  with  the  Marine  Corps. 
While  serving  his  country  on  active 
duty,  he  was  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Gemini  IV  Offshore  Recovery  Mis- 
sion. Robin  remained  a  member  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  after  entering 
public  life.  He  was  the  only  Member  of 
Congress  who  continued  to  return  to 
active  duty  for  reserve  training  every 
year.  Most  recently,  his  imlque  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  his  service 
made  him  an  effective  and  persuasive 
proponent  of  the  AV8B  Harrier  and 
the  Light  Armored  Vehicle. 

Robin  Beard's  focus  and  contribu- 
tions in  the  area  of  military  affairs, 
however,  ranged  much  broader  than 
the  concerns  of  one  service.  His  mili- 
tary experience,  combined  with  long 
tenure  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, honed  his  Judgment  on  a  broad 
spectrum  of  military  Issues.  Thus,  his 
views  were  accorded  special  weight, 
and  he  was  successful  in  shaping  the 
outcome  of  a  number  of  important 
issues. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  he  was  in  the 
forefront  of  some  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant work  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee over  the  last  decade.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  oppose  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  Korea.  Calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  North 
Korean  buildup  continued  imabated, 
Robin  eventually  won  his  point.  As  a 
result,  our  troop  strength  in  Korea  re- 
mains undiminished.  Robin  also  con- 
sistently emphasized  the  need  to  pro- 
cure weapons  systems  and  modernize 
our  forces  rather  than  allow  advanced 
weapons  projects  to  continue  to  lan- 
guish in  the  research  and  development 
phase.  Moreover,  he  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  Investigations  concerning 
the  "leak"  on  the  development  of  the 
Stealth  bomber,  the  high  cost  of  mili- 
tary construction  projects,  and  pay- 
ment of  veterans'  benefits  to  deserters 
and  military  dropouts. 

Robin  was  also  an  outspoken  and  ef- 
fective leader  on  arms  control  issues. 
He  helped  to  expose  the  dangers  to 
our  national  security  of  accepting  a 
total  ban  on  nuclear  testing  at  a  time 
when  it  appeared  such  a  provision 
might  be  Included  In  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  Robin's  knowledge  and 
concern  about  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions negotiations  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  as  a 
congressional  adviser  to  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  in 
Geneva  and  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly special  session  on  disarmament  in 
New   York.   He   was   also   a   leading 
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member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on  Anns 
Control  5vhich  examined  the  proposed 
SALT  n  treaty.  The  issues  that  panel 
raised  in  Its  analysis  were  never  suc- 
cessfully resolved  by  the  treaty  propo- 
nents and  the  Senate  subsequently 
failed  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Robin  will  also  be  remembered  for 
his  concern  about  military  personnel 
matters.  He  independently  sponsored 
a  5-month  study  that  focused  national 
attention  on  problems  In  the  All- Vol- 
unteer Force.  He  actively  participated 
in  investigations  of  the  shortage  of 
military  physicians  and  the  Inadequa- 
cy of  military  health  care.  He  was  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  insisted  on 
improving  the  quality  of  military 
forces  by  Improving  the  pay  and  other 
benefits  of  military  personnel.  Eventu- 
ally, his  advocacy  In  this  area  bore 
fruit  in  the  Reagan  administration 
pay  raises. 

Robin's  influence  on  the  shape  of 
national  security  policy  will  remain 
significant  even  though  he  has  left  the 
Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
proponents  of  a  new  strategy  for  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  which  Is  receiving  atten- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
appears  increasingly  likely  to  l>e  ac- 
cepted. Taking  advantage  of  Western 
conventional  weapons  technology,  the 
new  strategy  would  give  allied  forces 
the  capability  to  destroy  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  behind  the  frontlines  on  their 
own    territory    as    they    massed    to 
attacl^  Crippling  the  second  echelon 
forces  would  have  the  effect  of  slowing 
down    the    rate    with    which    NATO 
frontline  \mlts  have  to  contend  with 
reinforcements,  and  allow  the  allies  to 
blunt  the  Soviet  attack.  Robin  was  In- 
stnunental  In  persuading  House  and 
Senate  conferees  this  year  to  include 
the  NATO  conventional  force  initia- 
tive, based  on  the  new  strategic  con- 
cept. In  the  fiscal  year  1983  Defense 
Department  authorization  bill.  Thus, 
his  foresight  will  continue  to  shi4>e 
the  framework  of  United  States  and 
allied  defense  policy  for  many  years 
after  he  leaves  Congress. 

Robin  Beard  once  wrote  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  seek  to  provide  the  free- 
dom, security,  and  well-being  of  our 
people  and  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
Over  the  long  run,  he  noted,  the  limits 
to  our  capacity  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives "are  set  only  by  the  resources, 
effort,  and  wisdom  which  we  Invest  In 
our  capacities  of  defense— or.  In  re- 
verse, by  the  Improvidence  with  which 
we  permit  them  to  deteriorate."  His  ef- 
forts and  wisdom  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  cause  of  maintaining 
national  security  In  an  increasingly 
hostile  world.  We  wish  him  well  while 
noting  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed.* 
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REIMTRODUCING  LEGISLATION 
TO  REMOVE  THE  EXISTINO 
LIMITATION  ON  UABIIJTY 
FOR  NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT 
ACCIDENTS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OPMBWTOUC 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBItTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
3  years  after  the  worst  commercial  nu- 
clear accident  In  history  no  one  is  cer- 
tain about  the  extent  of  damage  done. 
Clean  up  at  Three  Mile  Island  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  another  7  or  8 
years  and  cost  more  than  $1  billion. 
Yet  In  spite  of  the  potential  for  envi- 
ronmental and  social  devastation  that 
could  result  from  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  accident,  we  continue  to  rely  on 
an  antiquated  provision,  the  Price- An- 
derson Act.  to  make  compensation 
available  to  those  who  might  suffer  in 
the  event  of  such  an  accident. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation 
to  amend  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  the 
1957  law  which  limits  liability  for  utili- 
ties in  the  possible  occurrence  of  a 
major  nuclear  accident.  My  bill  would 
remove  the  act's  $560  million  compen- 
sation ceiling  and  would  require  all  nu- 
clear powerplant  licensees  to  arrange  a 
combination  of  individual  private  poli- 
cies and  an  industry-financed  insur- 
ance pool  to  cover  the  balance  of 
claims  resulting  from  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent. 

There  are  two  primary  reasons  for 
these  changes.  Those  people  whose 
businesses,  homes,  and  lives  would  be 
unalterably  damaged  by  a  nuclear  ac- 
cident currently  could  receive  a  com- 
bined total  of  no  more  than  the  $560 
million  limit  as  compensation;  but,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has 
estimated  that  a  serioiis  accident  covdd 
do  more  than  $14  billion  damage. 
Therefore,  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  in 
Its  current  form,  prevents  fair  compen- 
sation for  dunages  done. 

Also  Price-Anderson  results  in  an 
unjustified  competitive  economic  ad- 
vantage for  nuclear  utilities  by  pro- 
tecting them  from  full  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  operation  of  their 
plants.  Under  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing, the  true  costs  of  nuclear 
energy  generation  would  no  longer  be 
artificially  deflated  through  an  arbi- 
tary  and  ineqiiitable  cutoff  of  claim 
payments. 

The  current  $560  million  figure  con- 
sists of:  First,  the  amount  of  private 
coverage  available  to  a  particular 
plant— about  $160  million;  second,  a 
formula  based  on  the  number  of 
plants  operating,  which  provides  ap- 
proximately $355  million;  and  third. 
$45  million  in  Federal  payments.  The 
liability  limit  was  set  In  1957  and  has 
never  been  adjusted  subsequently  for 
Inflation. 
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My  legislt  Lion  would  amend  Price- 
Anderson  in  the  following  ways: 

Stipulate  that  each  licensee  must 
obtain  the  aaximum  coverage  avail- 
able from  pr  vate  insurers: 

Provide  th  it  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent at  a  purticular  plant,  insurance 
on  that  fa<ility  would  be  the  first 
source  of  pa;  ment; 

State  that  if  the  Judgment  against  a 
given  facilit: '  exceeds  available  private 
insurance  overage,  the  plant  would 
then  be  liaMe  up  to  the  total  of  its 

Require  t  lat  if  a  court  determines 
that  the  pla  at's  assets  are  Insufficient 
to  meet  the  full  Judgment,  the  indus- 
try pool  sha  1  cover  the  balance  of  out- 
standing da  ms: 

Mandate  I  hat  industry  pool  partici- 
pants shall  icontribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  Judgment  according  to  a  formula 
based  on  eai  h  licensee's  generating  ca- 
pacity, its  degree  of  risk,  its  total 
assets,  and  ( ther  factors: 

Provide  tliat  should  a  court  deter- 
mine that  a  given  utility  cannot  meet 
its  proportional  share  to  the  pool,  it 
would  then  become  eligible  for  long- 
term  Pedeial  loans  to  be  secured 
against  the  >lant's  assets: 

Make  ex  >licit  that  each  licensee 
shall  be  lia  >le  for  any  incident  at  its 
facility  resv  Iting  in  injiur  to  persons 
and/or  dam  ige  to  property:  and. 

Waive  th(  20-year  statutory  limita- 
tion on  clali  as  resulting  from  a  nuclear 
accident. 

Unlike  tie  current  Price-Anderson 
Act.  which  4iandates  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  nuclear  powerplant  insurance,  my 
bill  would  «ntail  use  of  Federal  funds 
only  in  the  event  of  a  major  catastro- 
phe where  victims'  claims  exceed  a 
plant's  priv  ite  insurance  coverage,  the 
plant's  totil  assets,  and  the  propor- 
tional contibution  toward  an  indus- 
trywide p<ol.  Even  then.  Federal 
money  wot  Id  be  used  only  to  provide 
interest-bet  ring  loans. 

Price- Anc  erson  was  enacted  as  a 
means  of  ei  icouraging  private  industry 
to  accelerate  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment. Sinos  its  enactment  more  than 
24  years  a;o.  about  70  new  nuclear 
plants  hav<  come  on  line  in  our  coun- 
try. Durinr  that  time,  serious  doubts 
have  been  -aised  about  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  nuclear  power.  Mean- 
while, no  c  ther  energy  source  has  en- 
joyed the  type  of  liability  limitation 
provided  bf  Price- Anderson,  and  it  is 
Congress  c  uty  to  halt  this  unfair  un- 
derwriting of  the  nuclear  power  indus- 
try. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  nuclear 
power  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits.  Pr>ponents  of  nuclear  power 
generation  insist  that  it  Is  safe  and  ef- 
ficient. Bai  ed  on  that  position,  the  nu- 
clear indu!  try  should  be  able  to  obtain 
policy  cov  srage  far  in  excess  of  the 
current  $  60  million.  The  industry 
should  al» )  be  forced  to  back  its  claim 
by  financl  ig  a  pool  to  cover  the  costs 
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of  potential  accidents  they  claim  will 
never  occur. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  on 
this  important  effort  to  make  the  nu- 
clear power  industry  accountable  for 
its  rislts  by  cosponsoring  my  legisla- 
tion. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJi.  421 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  to  modify  certain  statutory  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  financial  protec- 
tion required  with  respect  to  nuclear  Inci- 
dents, to  remove  the  statutory  limitations 
In  the  aggregate  liability  for  a  single  nu- 
clear Incident,  to  limit  the  financial  obli- 
gations of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect 
to  such  Incidents,  and  for  other  purpoaes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativei   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Incident 
Liability  Reform  Act  of  1981". 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Section  170  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(bKl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  170  b. 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■The  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired shall  be  the  maximimi  amount  of  li- 
ability insurance  available  from  private 
sources.  Such  amount  shall  be  redetermined 
periodically  by  the  Commission  on  the  basis 
of  the  cost  of  living  (including  the  cost  of 
health  care). 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  170 
b.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "All  licens- 
ees required  to  maintain  financial  protec- 
tion under  this  section  shall  also  be  re- 
quired, without  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  obtained  other  types  or  amounte 
of  financial  protection,  to  participate  in  an 
industry  retrospective  rating  plan.  Such 
plan  shall  provide  for  premlimi  charges  de- 
ferred in  whole  or  in  major  part  untU  public 
liability  from  a  nuclear  incident  exceeds  or 
appears  likely  to  exceed  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  level  of  primary  financial  protec- 
tion required  of  the  licensee  Involved  In  the 
nuclear  incident,  and 

"(2)  the  amount  otherwise  available  from 
such  licensee  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  li- 
ability (including  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  licensee  and  any  amounU  avail- 
able pursuant  to  applicable  banltruptcy  pro- 
ceedings). 

The    deferred    premium    which    shall    be 
charged    following    any    nuclear    Incident 
under  such  a  plan  shall  be  such  amount  as 
is  required  under  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Nuclear 
Incident  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1981.  Such 
amount  required  under  such  rules  shall  be 
determined  according  to  a  formula  based 
on— 
"(A)  the  licensee's  generating  capacity. 
"(B)  the  degree  of  risk  of  nuclear  incident 
associated  with  the  licensee, 
"(C)  the  licensee's  total  assets,  and 
"(D)  such  other  factors  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate.". 

(3)  Such  170  b.  is  further  amended  by 
strlltlng  out  the  fifth  sentence  and  all  that 
follows  and  substituting:  "If  any  licensee  is 
unable  to  meet  any  assessment  of  deferred 
premiums  within  a  reasonable  time  follow- 
ing any  nuclear  Incident  without  impairing 
the  provision  of  electric  utUity  service  by 
such  licensee,  the  Commission  may  loan 
such  licensee  the  amount  by  which  such  as- 
sessment exceeds  the  amount  which  the  11- 
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cenaee  is  able  to  pay  without  such  impair- 
ment. The  loan  slxaU  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Commission  except  that  such  loan 
shall  be  secured  by  the  liens  on  assets  of 
such  licensee  and  on  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  basis  of  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  SUtes  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
making  of  such  loan.". 

(c)  Subsection  c.  of  section  170  of  such  Act 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Subsection  d.  of  such  section  170  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  in  the  amount  of 
$500,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  down  to 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(e)  Subsections  e.,  f..  g.,  and  h.  of  such  sec- 
tion 170  are  hereby  repealed. 

(f)  Subsection  1.  of  such  section  170  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  will  prob- 
ably require"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "$560,000,000". 

(g)  Subsections  k.  through  m.  of  such  sec- 
tion 170  are  hereby  repealed. 

(h)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  n.  of  such 
section  170  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  With  respect  to  any  nuclear  incident 
with  respect  to  which  financial  protection  is 
required  under  this  section  and  which— 

"(a)  arises  out  of,  or  results  from,  or 
occurs  in  the  course,  of  the  construction, 
possession,  or  operation  of  a  production  or 
utilization  facility,  or 

"(b)  arises  out  of,  or  results  from,  or 
occurs  in  the  course  of  transportation  of, 
source  material,  byproduct  material,  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  to  or  from  a  produc- 
tion or  utilization  facility,  or 

"(c)  during  the  course  of  the  contract  ac- 
tivity arises  out  of,  or  results  from,  the  pos- 
session, operation,  or  use  by  a  Commission 
contractor  or  subcontractor  of  a  device  uti- 
lizing special  nuclear  material  or  byproduct 
material, 

the  Commission  shall  require  provisions  to 
be  Incorporated  in  insurance  policies  or  con- 
tracts furnished  as  proof  of  financial  protec- 
tion, which  waive  (i)  any  issue  or  defense  as 
to  conduct  of  the  claimant  or  fault  of  per- 
sons required  to  obtain  financial  protection, 
(11)  any  issue  or  defense  as  to  charitable  or 
governmental  Immunity,  and  (ill)  any  issue 
or  defense  based  on  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions if  suit  is  Instituted  within  three  years 
from  the  date  on  which  the  claimant  first 
knew,  or  reasonably  could  have  known,  of 
his  injury  or  damage  and  the  cause  thereof. 
The  waiver  of  any  such  issue  or  defense 
shall  be  effective  regardless  of  whether  such 
issue  or  defense  may  otherwise  be  deemed 
Jurisdictional  or  relating  to  an  element  in 
the  cause  of  action.  When  so  incorporated, 
such  waivers  shall  be  judicially  enforcible  in 
accordance  with  their  terms  by  the  claim- 
ant. Such  waivers  shall  not  preclude  a  de- 
fense based  upon  a  failure  to  take  reasona- 
ble steps  to  mitigate  damages,  nor  shall 
such  waivers  apply  to  Injury  or  damage  to  a 
claimant  or  to  a  claimant's  property  which 
is  Intentionally  sustained  by  the  claimant  or 
which  results  from  a  nuclear  Incident  inten- 
tionally and  wrongfully  caused  by  the  claim- 
ant.". 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  n.  of  such 
section  170  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ex- 
traordinary nuclear  occurrence"  each  place 
it  appears  and  substituting  "nuclear  inci- 
dent". 

(JKl)  The  section  heading  for  section  170 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.   170.  Liabiutt  roH  Nucixah  Imci- 

DENTS. — ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  170  in  the 
table  of  contents  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec.  170.  Liability  for  nuclear  Incidents.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  53  e.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striliing  out  para- 
graph (8),  by  striking  out  ';  and"  in  para- 
graph (7)  and  substituting  a  period,  and  by 
inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6). 

Sec.  4.  Section  2  1.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
and  may  limit  the  IlabUity  of  those  persons 
liable  for  such  losses". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  11  t.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  11  m.  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ";  and  (3)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  by  inserting  "and"  before  "(2)". 

(c)  Section  11  w.  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "indemnified"  and  substitut- 
ing "required  to  obtain  financial  protection 
under  section  170". 

(d)  Section  11  p.  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "as  the  term  is  used  In  sub- 
section 170  1.,  it  shall  include  any  such  oc- 
currence outside  the  United  SUtes:  And  pro- 
vided further, ". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  contracts  re- 
ferred to  in  section  170  d.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  and  to  all  licenses  re- 
ferred to  in  section  170  a.  of  such  Act  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  contracts  were 
entered  into,  or  such  licenses  were  issued, 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


CONGRESSMAN  BUD  BROWN 
REACTS  TO  THE  COLUMBIA 
GAS  DECISION  BY  JUDGE 
LEVANT 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  Janxiary  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
98th  Congress  begins  today,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  17  years  Clarence  J. 
"Bud"  Brown  is  not  among  us.  So  it  is 
a  sad  day  in  this  regard. 

During  his  service  in  Congress.  Bud 
Brown  became  Icnown  as  Mr.  Republi- 
can on  important  energy  issues.  His 
expertise  in  these  issues  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  98th  Congress. 

Bud's  departure  from  Congress, 
however,  does  not  signal  any  lack  of 
interest  in  the  energy  area.  Recently  I 
learned  of  Bud's  reaction  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Gas  case  decided  on  December 
30,  1982.  by  Judge  Levant,  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  at  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  de- 
cision, I  thought  I  would  share  his  re- 
action with  you.  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  the  public. 

[The  material  follows:] 

"The  Check  Isn't  In  the  Mail" 

An  administrative  law  Judge  has  decided 
to  force  Columbia  Gas  Pipeline  to  pay  back 
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its  consumers  money  that  the  Judge  found  it 
overcharged  them  when  the  pipelln&contin- 
ued  to  pay  for  much  of  lU  highest  priced 
gas  but  refused  to  accept  deliveries  of  some 
of  Its  cheapest  supplies.  I  have  a  three-part 
reaction:  (1)  Tm  dehghted  as  a  consumer!"; 
(2)  "It's  about  time!";  and  (3)  "Don't  hold 
your  breath  waiting  for  a  check  from  Co- 
lumbia, because  the  decision  Is  likely  to  be 
tied  up  at  the  Commission  and  In  court  for  a 
year  or  more!" 

As  I  testified  back  in  March  of  1982  in  this 
very  case,  Columbia  acted  In  blind  Ignorance 
and  negligent  disregard  of  the  Interests  of 
its  consimiers.  Columbia's  consumers  were 
complaining  of  excessive  prices,  major  in- 
dustrial firms  were  switching  to  oil  and  even 
shutting  down,  and  natural  gas  producers  In 
Ohio  were  willing  and  able  to  lower  the 
prices  they  charged  in  order  to  increase 
their  sales.  And  how  did  Columbia  respond? 
By  shuttlng-ln  the  cheap  and  not  the  high- 
priced!  That's  a  stupid  business  practice,  the 
very  reverse  of  how  any  ordinary  business 

would  act.  

And  I'm  glad  that  the  FERC  (Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission)  judge  has 
found  this  unlawful.  But  I  must  add,  that 
after  two  full  years  of  litigation,  with  more 
to  come,  even  a  good  decision  comes  too 
late.  It  is  proof  positive  that  even  when  reg- 
ulatory pro<«ss  is  "on  your  side"  It  Is  a  lame 
substitute  for  the  swift  and  correct  Judg- 
ment of  the  market. 

If  anyone  thinks  they'll  soon  get  a  rebate 
on  their  gas  bill,  they're  more  likely  to  be 
disappointed  than  rewarded.  I'm  happy  with 
this  decision  too.  But,  we  all  need  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is,  by  definition,  a  regulatory 
change  come  two  years  late  with  administra- 
tive proceedings  of  historic  proportions  yet 

to  come.  

If  we  had  a  crystal  ball  on  FERC  in  the 
near  future,  we  could  see  them  spending 
months  just  trying  to  comply  with  the 
judge's  order,  recreating  and  reviewing  each 
and  every  decision  made  by  Columbia 
during  this  period.  On  top  of  that,  there  are 
28  IntersUte  pipelines  and  each  one  has  two 
of  these  filings  (purchased  gas  agreements) 
per  year. 

I  approve  of  the  judge's  decision  that  Co- 
lumbia did  not  correctly  cutback  on  iU  most 
expensive  sources  of  gas  but  further  regula- 
tion will  not  cure  Columbia's  insensitivity  to 
market  pressures.  But  subjecting  pipelines 
to  the  unregulated  force  of  the  market  wUl. 
Clearly  the  challenge  for  Congress  is  to 
find  the  right  mix  of  competition  to  inter- 
ject to  reduce  the  current  overload  of  regu- 
lation which  has  sheltered  this  industry  for 
too  long.  I  think  this  answer  Is  entitled 
"contract  carriage"  in  which  pipelines  may 
act  strictly  as  carriers  and  be  paid  accord- 
ingly. This  concept  was  the  heart  of  a  bill, 
H.R.  7122,  which  I  introduced  in  September 
of  1982  and  which  was  reintroduced  by  the 
Republican  leader  on  the  very  first  day  of 
the  98th  Congress. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  pipeline  Indus- 
try—for the  very  first  time— to  actually  earn 
and  reUln  money  for  transporting  gas 
owned  by  producers  and  ready  to  be  sold  to 
willing  buyers.  The  heart  of  the  1968  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  Is  the  Idea  of  preventing  a  pipe- 
line from  making  money  by  transporting 
gas  without  first  having  to  buy  It  and  then 
resell  it  even  though  It  cannot  earn  money 
on  the  resale.  And  my  proposal  to  pay  pipe- 
lines 5  cente  to  move  shut-in  gas  to  a  willing 
buyer  at,  in  all  likely  cases,  a  reduced  price, 
is  Inconsistent  with  current  industry  prac- 
tices. It  is.  in  short,  a  new  Idea. 

The  bill  Is  the  first  step  toward  a  policy  of 
what   might   be   called   "contract   carriage 
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compensation"  and  It  Is  designed  to  fit  into 
the  needs  of  IntersUte  pipelines  to  reduce 
their  cost  of  Inventory.  The  bill,  in  fact,  con- 
tains the  very  mechanism  Judge  Levant 
must  have  had  in  mind  In  this  Columbia  gas 
case.  The  bill  enables  pipelines  to  reduce 
takes  of  high-cost  gas  in  times  of  reduced 
system  demand  so  that  the  pipeline's  aver- 
age cost  of  gas  can  remain  within  a  market- 
able level.  It  would  relieve  pipelines  from  up 
to  50%  of  their  obligations  under  the  exces- 
sive take-or-pay  provisions  they  willingly 
took  on  in  their  overwhelming  desire  to  tie 
up  gas  reserves,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
But,  in  return,  the  pipeline  would  incur  an 
obligation  to  transport  the  gas  It  doesn't 
take  to  another  buyer.  The  pipeline  earns  a 
return  (5  cents)  Just  for  the  transporUtion. 
Both  producers  and  pipelines  are  benefited; 
both  are  obligated  to  act  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  consumer. 

If  Columbia  had  employed  this  mecha- 
nism, the  decision  of  the  FERC  judge  would 
never  have  been  necessary. 

Unless  we  want  each  and  every  business 
decision  In  the  natural  gas  industry  to  be 
made  first  by  FERC's  judges  and  then  by 
the  full  Commission,  we  have  to  expose 
pip)elines  to  market  pressure  so  that  compe- 
tition can  control  the  market.  As  I  have 
always  said,  the  forces  of  competition  are 
Immediate  and  do  not  await  the  affirmation 
of  any  court  or  commission.  This  decision  Is 
a  good  one  that  a  competitive  market  would 
have  made  two  years  ago,  not  two  years 
hence. 

So  to  all  of  Columbia's  consumers,  don't 
wait  by  the  mailbox!  The  Commission  must 
still  review  this  decision  and  it's  likely  to 
change  It  at  least  somewhat.  Then  comes 
the  hard  and  highly  expensive  task  of  com- 
pliance. Remember  that  Federal  regulations 
will  allow  Columbia  to  bill  you  for  all  its  ex- 
penses. You  see.  regulation  may  do  a  lousy 
job  of  protecting  consumers,  but  it  always 
finds  a  way  to  protect  the  pipeline,  even 
while  it  occasionally  disciplines  them. 

It  will  not  be  simple  to  undo  the  results  of 
45  years  of  regulation,  but  unless  Congress 
begins,  natural  gas  consumers  will  continue 
to  suffer.  The  difference  between  what  is 
happening  In  the  petroleum  market  and 
what  is  happening  in  the  natural  gas 
market  is  not  lost  on  consumers  even  If 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  yet  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  and  the  causes  of 
falling  oil  prices  and  rising  natural  gas 
prices. 

The  culprit,  simply  put,  is  Federal  regula- 
tion. You  can  do  away  with  it  as  was  done 
for  petroleum  or,  you  can  make  do  with  it, 
even  expand  it.  To  me,  the  choice  has 
always  been  clear.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  reintroduced 
today.  And  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  it  will  be  granted  the  number  "1." 
since  that  number  is  a  fitting  symbol 
of  the  importance  the  ERA  holds  for 
the  98th  Congress. 
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shall  play 
side  men 
with  them 
cable  to 
amendment. 

I  am 
Congress 
truth  of 
approve 
will  not 


fuly 
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No  one  Expected  ratification  of  the 
ERA  to  bi  easy.  And  regrettably,  it 
has  not  be  en.  Sixty  yean  have  passed 
since  it  wis  first  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, and  9  years  have  swept  by  since 
it  first  pasi  ed  Congress. 

But  the  '  lelay  has  had  some  good  re- 
sults, too.  It  has  succeeded  in  raising 
the  conac  ousness  and  sensitivity  of 
Americans  to  the  need  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  iromen.  The  importance  of 
the  female  sex  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  poling  place,  the  family,  the 
work  fone.  and  the  Government. 
When  this  battle  is  won.  we  will  have  a 
meaningfu  1  victory. 

In  1919.  President  Wilson  made  the 
following    statement    in    support    of 
granting  s  iff  rage  to  women.  He  said, 
dei^ocracy  means  that  women 
their  part  in  affairs  along- 
ind  upon  an  equal  footing 
His  statement  is  as  appli- 
ERA  as  it  was  to  the  19th 


confident  that  the  98th 

rill  recognize  the  enduring 

Wilson's  words,  and  quiddy 

ERA.  The  United  SUtes 

its  back  on  democracy.* 
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conversational  privacy.  .  .  .  Third,  the  prac- 
tice Is  partlcuUrly  intrusive  and  susceptible 
to  abuse  since  It  leaves  naked  to  the  hands 
and  eyes  of  government  agents  Items 
beyond  the  reach  of  simple  eavesdropping. 

It  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  freedom 
in  this  country  that  each  encroach- 
ment on  a  citizen's  privacy  be  careful- 
ly scrutinized  to  insure  that  it  consti- 
tutes the  last  intrusion  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  It  should  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  Government  to 
prove  that  it  needs  to  eavesdrop;  it 
should  also  be  required  to  prove  that 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  do  so  is 
by  entering  the  home.  Without  the 
need  for  this  further  Justification,  en- 
tering a  private  home  without  permis- 
sion will  soon  appear  to  be  an  insignifi- 
cant act. 

In  response  to  the  need  to  protect 
our  citizenry  from  unwarranted  Gov- 
ernment surveillance,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing legislation  to  amend  the 
Oinnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  to 
specifically  require  a  separate  warrant 
for  breaking  and  entering  a  premise  in 
order  to  implant  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping equipment.  We  must  protect  the 
fundamental  rights  upon  which  this 
country  was  built,  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  through  the  courts,  then  it 
will  have  to  be  done  through  the  Con- 


N.  TED  WEISS 

or  mw  TOME 

:OUSX  OF  RKPRKSENTATrVCS 

y,  January  3,  1983 


•  Mr.  WilSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  prlvacylln  one's  own  home  is  one  of 
the  most  Fundamental  human  rights. 
Until  197^  this  right  was  generally 
protected  imder  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. In  an  unprecedented  decision, 
the  Supntme  Court  ruled  in  Dalia 
against  Uiited  States  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ID  longer  must  justify  every 
invasion  <>f  privacy.  Specifically,  the 
Court  hell  that  the  Government  did 
not  have  i  o  obtain  express  permission 
to  break  i  nd  enter  a  premise  in  order 
to  implani  eavesdropping  equipment  if 
the  wirett  p  was  previously  authorized. 
Their  rati  onale  was  that  the  right  to 
enter  a  pi  smise  is  implicit  in  the  origi- 
nal wireta  7  order. 

This  ni  Ing  runs  directly  counter  to 
the  origiial  intent  of  the  fourth 
amendmeit.  As  Justice  Brennan  said 
in  his  diai^nt  in  Dalia: 

Breaking  and  entering  Into  private  prem- 
ises (or  tlie  purpose  of  planting  a  bug 
cannot  be  1  iharacterized  as  a  mere  mode  of 
warrant  ex  scution  to  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  executing  officer.  The  practice 
entails  an  Invasion  of  privacy  of  constitu- 
tional sign!  (icance  distinct  from  that  which 
attends  no  ttrespassory  surveillance;  Indeed 
it  is  tantai  lourat  to  an  Independent  search 
and  seizur  >.  F\ist,  rooms  may  be  bugged 
without  th(  I  need  for  surreptitious  entry  and 
physical  invasion  of  private  premises. 
Second,  co  'ert  entry,  a  practice  condemned 
long  befoie  we  condemned  unwarranted 
eavesdropp  Ing,  breaches  physical  as  well  as 


The  text  of  the  biU  follows: 

HJl.422 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  require  a  specific  Judicial  order  for 
entry  of  premises  to  Intercept  a  wire  or 
oral  communication  under  chapter  119  of 
such  title. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2518  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  matter 

"(11)  Any  entry  of  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  a  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cation under  this  chapter  stiall  be  author- 
ized by  a  separate  order  entered  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  this  section  if  a  search 
warrant  would  be  required  for  such  an  entry 
made  for  a  purpose  other  than  such  an 
interception.  In  addition  to  any  information 
otherwise  required  for  an  application  for  an 
order  under  this  section,  an  application 
under  this  subsection  shall  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  premises  to  be  entered  and 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  entry.".* 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE  CORPORATION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OrmW  JERSKY 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESXNTATIVXS 

Monday,  January  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
reintroducing  today  legislation  which 
I  believe  is  vital  for  America's  econom- 
ic future.  My  measure  provides  for  the 
reestablishment  of  a  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  This  Corpora- 
tion, much  like  its  Depression-era 
counterpart,  would  play  a  stimulative 
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role  in  putting  Americans  back  to 
work  and  arresting  the  decline  in  our 
economy's  faltering  industrial  sector. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  98th  Con- 
gress move  quicidy  to  end  the  blight 
on  our  economic  landscape.  While  we 
are  very  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  unemployment  rate  of  10.8 
percent  and  over  12  million  people  out 
of  work,  how  many  of  us  are  aware 
that  our  trade  deficit  will  be  over  $42 
billion,  the  largest  in  our  history,  and 
that  our  plants  are  currently  utilizing 
only  68  percent  of  their  capacity. 

Our  economic  problems  are  very 
severe.  They  defy  quick-fix  solutions. 
This  is  why  we  need  to  approve  the 
time-tested  approach  by  establishing  a 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
as  the  central  feature  of  our  economic 
development  plans  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. The  original  RFC.  created  in  the 
Depression,  helped  boost  American 
productivity  and  employment  for 
nearly  two  decades.  It  also  rettimed  a 
profit  to  the  Government. 

Many  of  the  reasons  for  creating  the 
original  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration exist  today.  We  face  the  need 
to  reduce  unemployment,  stabilize 
prices,  and  encourage  economic 
growth.  Also,  in  the  face  of  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  imports  to  American 
products,  our  firms  must  become  com- 
petitive with  those  abroad. 

My  legislation  creates  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  with  a  first- 
year  appropriation  of  $5  billion.  Its 
work  would  be  geared  toward  creating 
a  stable  economy,  with  an  emphasis  on 
private  sector  employment.  Basic  U.S. 
industries  would  be  bolstered  by  an  in- 
dustrial policy  committed  to  making 
the  United  States  competitive  in  both 
home  and  world  markets. 

The  RFC  would  be  an  independent 
entity  with  powers  to  make  invest- 
ments in  industries  and  in  areas  that 
the  RFC  deems  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.  The  Corporation  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  seven-memljer  Board 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  two  repre- 
sentatives from  business,  and  two  rep- 
resentatives from  labor  organizations. 

Besides  the  first-year  appropriation 
of  $5  billion,  the  Board  can  issue  obli- 
gations in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
five  times  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
Corporation.  The  RFC  would  use 
these  fimds  for  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
and  interest  rate  subsidies  for  firms 
meeting  its  criteria.  These  businesses 
would  include  older  firms  that  have 
difficulty  obtaining  financing,  high- 
risk  industries  with  growth  potential, 
firms  competing  with  subsidized  for- 
eign firms,  and  industries  vital  to  the 
United  States  on  national  security 
grounds. 

In  each  case  where  a  firm  seeks  fi- 
nancing, the  RFC  staff  would  have  to 
assess  its  chances  to  survive.  RFC  in- 
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volvement  would  not  be  extended  if 
the  industry  was  found  to  be  In  termi- 
nal condition.  In  other  cases.  RFC  in- 
volvement would  not  be  extended 
unless  the  financial  assistance  applied 
for  is  not  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  RFC  would  also  try  to  target  ben- 
efits to  firms  in  areas  that  are  eco- 
nomically distressed,  based  on  criteria 
such  as  unemployment,  poverty,  or 
pending  economic  instability  due  to 
plant  closings. 

This  Congress  must  realize  the  eco- 
nomic realities  facing  the  United 
States  in  the  1980's.  By  supporting  a 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
we  can  offer  the  businesses  of  America 
a  flexible  tool  to  foster  a  fair  and  effi- 
cient growth  predicated  on  our  nation- 
al interests.  The  AFL-CIO  stands 
firmly  behind  this  legislation  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  economic  recovery 
program.  I  am  asking  you  to  Join  with 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  much-needed 
measure  to  reestablish  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.* 


THINKING  THE  UNTHINKABLE: 
A  TAX  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  msw  YOKK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  taxing  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  primarily  because  It 
moves  the  system  toward  a  need-relat- 
ed or  welfare  system  and  puts  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  savings  which  we 
urge  i>eople  to  set  aside  for  their  re- 
tirement so  that  they  will  not  be  total- 
ly dependent  on  social  security.  Never- 
theless, on  December  26,  1982,  the 
Washington  Post  had  a  thoughtful 
piece  by  Sylvester  J.  Schieber  on  possi- 
ble Justification  for  the  taxation  of 
social  security  benefits,  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  dialog  about  options  now 
facing  us  and  about  which  we  must 
soon  make  up  our  minds,  collectively, 
if  the  social  security  system  is  to  sur- 
vive. 
This  column  follows 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  26, 1982] 
Thinkimg  the  Unthinkable:  A  Tax  oh 
Social  Security 
(By  Sylvester  J.  Schieber) 
The  partisan  flame  of  a  Social  Security 
debate  has  continued  unquenched  by  the 
recent  elections.  This  flame  has  yielded  a 
great  deal  of  smoke,  but  little  illumination. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  that  all  the  substan- 
tive discussion  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform  and  the  other 
major  political  players  Is  being  carried  on 
behind  closed  doors.  The  result  is  that  the 
public    is   being    denied    a   clear,    focused 
debate  on  the  broad  range  of  options  that 
can  be  considered. 

One  option  that  does  not  appear  to  be  re- 
ceiving serious  political  consideration  is  the 
possibility  of  changing  the  tax  treatment  of 
Social  Security  benefits.  This  option  is  re- 
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celvlng  litUe  attention  because  every  time 
the  possibility  of  taxing  benefiU  is  raised, 
the  hinges  are  nearly  ripped  off  every  door 
on  Capitol  Hill.  That  political  problem  not- 
withstanding. Congress  should  discuss  the 
issue  openly.  There  are  several  options  to 
consider. 

The  most  extreme  would  treat  all  Social 
Security  benefiU  as  regular  Income.  An  ar- 
gument against  this  approach  is  that  em- 
ployee payroll  taxes  are  not  themselves  de- 
ductible for  purposes  of  computing  income 
taxes.  Thus,  while  the  employer  contribu- 
tion is  not  taxed,  treating  all  benefits  as  reg- 
ular income  would  amount  to  double  tax- 
ation of  employee  contributions. 

This  criticism  has  led  to  consideration  of  a 
second  option  that  would  treat  only  benefite 
in  excess  of  employee  contributions  as  regu- 
lar income.  This  would  bring  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  Social  Security  benefits  into  line 
with  tax  policy  on  other  retirement  pro- 
grams. Employer  pension  benefits,  for  ex- 
ample, are  taxed  when  the  benefits  exceed 
employee  contributions  that  were  taxed  in 
the  year  they  were  earned.  This  option 
would  mean  that  somewhere  between  80 
and  90  percent  of  aU  benefits  would  be 
treated  as  regular  income. 

A  third  variant  would  treat  only  50  per- 
cent of  cash  benefits  as  regular  income  for 
tax  purposes.  The  argument  for  this  ap- 
proach te  that  the  employee  has  already 
paid  taxes  on  half  the  contributions  that 
result  In  the  benefit  entitlement.  This 
option  would  still  provide  a  higlUy  favored 
tax  treatment  to  Social  Security  benefits, 
but  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  those 
beneficiaries  who  rely  solely  on  Social  Secu- 
rity for  ths  retirement  income.  Essentially 
the  same  thing  would  be  accomplished  by  a 
set  of  options  that  would  not  consider  Social 
Security  benefits  as  regular  income  until 
some  threshold  of  total  income  was  reached 
by  the  retiree. 

There  are  basically  two  reasons  why  the 
Congress  should  seriously  consider  changing 
the  tax  status  of  Social  Security  benefits: 

First,  treating  benefits  as  taxable  Income 
would  be  as  effective  and  would  have  fewer 
adverse  effects  on  the  low-income  elderly 
than  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  options 
now  being  considered.  Taxing  50  percent  of 
benefits  would  net  $56  billion  for  the  trust 
funds  between  1984  and  1989.  By  compari- 
son, delaying  the  1983  COLA  by  three 
months  would  save  $23  billion.  Completely 
eliminating  it  would  save  $94  billion  over 
the  1984-to-1989  period.  Taxing  half  of  ben- 
efits then  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  de- 
laying the  1983  COLA  by  six  months,  which 
is  rumored  to  be  a  considered  option.  Com- 
pletely eliminating  the  COLA  Increment  In 
1983  or  moving  it  back  tliree  or  six  months 
would  definitely  raise  official  poverty  rates 
among  the  elderly  primarily  dependent  on 
Social  Security  benefits.  Taxing  half  of  ben- 
efits, on  the  other  hand,  would  have  no 
effect  on  those  at  or  near  the  poverty  line. 
Second,  significant  segmente  of  the  elder- 
ly population  are  In  a  much  better  economic 
position  than  young  workers  to  share  the 
burden  of  balancing  Social  Security  financ- 
ing. By  examining  the  March  1980  Current 
Population  Survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  the  potential  effects  of  vari- 
ous Social  Security  adjustments  on  the 
young  and  older  segments  of  society  can  be 
compared. 

The  young  group  includes  all  lamllies 
with  earnings  in  1979  where  no  family 
member  had  yet  reached  age  65.  The  old 
group  Includes  all  families  with  one  or  more 
persons  65  or  over.  For  purposes  of  lllustra- 
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tion,  each  group  was  split  Into  quintiles  by 
per  capita  family  income.  While  the  elderly 
are  known  to  underreport  income  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  younger  individuals  on  these 
types  of  interviews,  the  results  are  still  in- 
structive: the  highest  two  quintile  groupings 
among  the  older  households  had  higher  per 
capita  incomes  than  the  lowest  three  groups 
in  the  working-family  category. 

Taxing  half  of  benefits  would  effect  pri- 
marily the  top  40  percent  of  the  elderly  In 
the  income  distribution.  Raising  the  payroll 
tax,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  the 
most  impact  on  the  bottom  two-thirds  of 
the  work  force  on  the  basis  of  earnings.  For 
many  of  these  workers  the  payroll  tax  is  al- 
ready their  greatest  tax  burden.  Raising  the 
payroll  tax  will  not  only  Increase  that 
burden  on  low  and  moderate  income  earners 
even  further,  but  also  may  threaten  their 
jobs  in  many  Instances. 

The  question  tliat  Congress  should  consid- 
er in  its  deliberations  of  various  options  Is 
who  can  most  reasonably  bear  the  burden  of 
the  alternative  adjustments?  This  question 
suggests  that  Congress  should  consider 
taxing  benefits  as  part  of  the  ultimate 
Social  Security  financing  solution.* 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  HXW  YOKK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Monday.  January  3.  1983 

*  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  in  housing,  employ- 
ment, education,  and  public  accommo- 
dations. 

A  person's  sexual  orientation  should 
not  be  considered  as  legitimate 
grounds  for  bias,  any  more  than  skin 
color  or  religious  expression.  More- 
over, as  these  fundamental  rights  are 
undermined  whenever  an  individual's 
sexual  orientation  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  discrimination,  this  legislation  will 
reinforce  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  the  right  to  privacy. 

Homosexual  men  and  women  are  in 
every  occupation  and  Institution  In 
our  Nation.  They  are  doctors,  lawyers, 
professors,  writers,  government  work- 
ers, and  streetsweepers.  They  are  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  city  dwell- 
ers and  rural  residents.  There  are  an 
estimated  20  million  homosexual  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States,  and 
like  most  Americans,  they  obey  the 
law  and  work  hard. 

But  imlike  other  minority  groups, 
homosexuals  do  not  have  legal  re- 
course when  they  encounter  discrimi- 
nation. A  man  or  women  may  meet 
every  possible  criterion  for  housing  or 
employment  and  yet  If  he  or  she  Is  a 
homosexual,  an  apartment  or  Job  can 
be  denied  him  or  her  simply  on  the 
basis  of  personal,  private  sexual  orien- 
tation. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans oppose  this  form  of  bias  just  as 
strongly  as  they  reject  discrimination 
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rUBUC  FACILITIES 

Sec.  2.  Section  301(a)  of  the  avil  Rights 
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by  inserting  after  "religion,"  the  following: 
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serting  after  "religion."  each  place  It  ap- 
pears the  following:  "affectional  or  sexual 
orientation,". 

OEriHlTION 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  the  term  "affectional  or  sexual 
orientation"  means  male  or  female  homo- 
sexuality, heterosexuality.  and  bisexuality 
by  orientation  or  practice,  by  and  between 
consenting  adults. 

RULE  or  ihtexprxtatior 

Sec.  9.  No  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  or  reauire— 

(1)  the  determination  that  discrimination 
exists  to  be  based  on  any  statistical  differ- 
ences in  the  incidence  of  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular affectional  or  sexual  orientation  in 
the  general  population  as  opposed  to  in  the 
activity  wherein  such  discrimination  is  al- 
leged: or 

(2)  the  fashioning  of  any  remedy  requir- 
ing any  sort  of  quota  for  the  activity  where- 
in such  discrimination  is  alleged  for  persons 
of  any  particular  affectional  or  sexual  orien- 
tation.* 
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Sec.  7.  Se  tion  901  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  pre8<  ribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (42  IU.S.C.  3631).  is  amended  by  in- 
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FEDERAL  CHILD  SUPPORT  EN- 
PORCEMENT  PROGRAMS  NEED 
EXTENSIVE  REVIEW 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  growing  national  problem 
which  is  in  need  of  closer  scrutiny— 
the  issue  of  child  support  enforcement 
and  the  increasing  niunber  of  delin- 
quent parents  who  are  abandoning 
their  financial  responsibilities  to  their 
children. 

The  question  must  be  asked,  why  is 
this  neglect  allowed  to  continue?  The 
answer  is  at  once  simple— and  com- 
plex. It  Is  simple  because  we  can  point 
to  a  laxness  on  the  part  of  States  to 
address  this  problem  due  to  both  the 
complexity  of  the  family  court  system 
which  administers  these  programs  as 
well  as  lack  of  financial  incentives  in 
some  enforcement  areas.  It  is  complex 
because  the  family  court  system  which 
oversees  child  support  also  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  number  of  related  areas 
which  are  not  always  viewed— or  ad- 
ministered in  a  collective  and  comple- 
mentary fashion.  To  quote  from  a 
1982  New  York  State  Commission 
report  which  analyzed  all  family  court 
issues,  it  noted: 

A  common  factor  in  all  these  issues  (foster 
care  placement,  child  protective  proceed- 
ings, status  offenses,  custody,  termination 
of  parental  rights,  adoption  and  court  Juris- 
diction over  services  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren), is  that  the  court's  role  is  shaped  by 
the  determinations  and  actions  of  public 
and  private  social  services  agencies  .  .  . 
These  problems  are  not  of  the  court's 
making,  but  the  law  nonetheless  requires 
the  court  to  confront  them,  while  failing,  in 
the  view  of  many  observers,  to  give  the 
court  an  effective  means  for  constructive 
action. 
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The  major  Federal  program  dealing 
with  child  support  enforcement  is  pro- 
vided under  title  IV-D  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  funded  at  $408.3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  long-term  goal 
of  this  program  is  to  reduce  Federal 
and  State  welfare  costs,  however, 
recent  evaluations— including  the  1982 
New  York  State  report— suggest  that 
this  is  not  occurring.  It  is  clear  that  a 
full  and  fair  review  of  the  IV-D  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  insure  that  we  are 
operating  a  program  which  is  both 
cost-efficient  as  well  as  effective. 

It  is  my  intention  to  begin  a  serious 
examination  of  the  entire  child  sup- 
port issue  in  my  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  a 
number  of  child  welfare  programs.  Un- 
doubtedly, child  support  is  an  issue 
which  will  cut  across  a  number  of  leg- 
islative, judicial,  and  governmental  ju- 
risdictions and  the  challenge  is  left  to 
Congress  to  work  to  focus  attention  on 
this  national  problem  so  that  equity 
and  uniformity  can  be  provided  to 
children  and  families  who  rely  on  this 
assistance  for  their  very  survival 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  I  will  be 
placing  portions  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  to  Recodify  the 
Family  Court  Act  report  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  further  illus- 
trate, for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  we  are 
facing.* 
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A  NEW  BEGINNING:  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  AND  THE  98TH  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  STEVE  BARTLEn 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  opening  day  of  the  98th 
Congress.  We  convene  at  a  time  when 
fimdamental  decisions  must  be  made 
about  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  American  life  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century.  The  single 
most  important  issue  for  this  Congress 
to  resolve  is  quite  simple:  The  appro- 
priate size  and  reach  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  people's  lives.  We  must 
not  continue  our  steady  drift  toward 
an  ever  larger  Federal  Government, 
but  instead  make  conscious  choices  to 
limit  its  claim  on  resources  that  would 
be  more  efficiently  employed  in  pri- 
vate savings  and  investment. 

In  these,  my  first  remarks  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  why  I  believe  this 
Congress  must  chart  a  new  beginning 
in  economic  policy— one  that  envisions 
a  smaller  Federal  Government  whose 
spending  and  borrowing  consumes  far 
less  of  our  national  wealth  than  is  the 
case  today.  The  Government's  expend- 
iture this  year  of  an  amount  equal  to 


nearly  one-fourth  of  our  gross  nation- 
al product  is  seriously  hurting  people. 
Excessive  public  spending  and  borrow- 
ing contribute  to  stagnant  economic 
growth,  low  savings  and  investment 
rates,  lagging  productivity,  and  long- 
term  unemployment. 

This  Congress  must  prove  itself  ca- 
pable  of   changing   the   direction   of 
Government  growth.  The  hungry  and 
dispossessed  are  watching  to  see  if  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  bring  them  jobs 
with  a  future.  Financial  markets  and 
businessmen  are  watching  to  see  if  the 
size  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
controlled.  The    'new  poor"  are  anx- 
ious   about    whether    Congress    will 
create  temporary  "make  work"  jobs  or 
allow  economic  growth  to  create  real 
jobs,  jobs  with  a  future.  Consumers 
are  skeptical  about  our  ability  to  keep 
inflation  down  while  easing  interest 
rates.  And  all  of  us  concerned  about 
the  Nation's  future  wonder  about  our 
commitment  to  educational  excellence. 
As  Congress  moves  to  deal  with  the 
economic  challenges  of  the  1980's,  cau- 
tion is  essential.  But  today's  caution 
must  be  combined  with  courage  and  an 
appreciation  that  the  fiscal  well-being 
of  the  Nation  is  at  stake.  Although 
there  are  no  easy  answers  to  lead  us 
out  of  economic  morass,  our  general 
direction   should   be   clear:   we   must 
thoughtfully  and  equitably  reduce  the 
magnitude  and  reach  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  NEW  BEOINNING:  the  federal  GOVERNlOarr 
IN  THE  1980'S 

Conservatives  and  liberals  can  today 
find  common  ground  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  is 
excessive  in  its  size  and  reach  into  peo- 
ple's lives.  The  time  has  come  to 
reduce  Government's  burden  carried 
by  American  society. 

The  magnitude  of  Federal  spending, 
taxing,  and  borrowing  must  be  re- 
duced because  it  obstructs  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  most  important  national 
goal:  economic  growth  and  a  vigorous 
private  sector.  I  want  to  be  clear  that 
mine  is  not  simply  another  plea  to 
•cut  the  budget."  Rather,  it  is  a  plea 
to  allow  the  American  people  to  save 
or  spend  their  own  resources  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government  redistri- 
bution those  resources. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

In  1983,  we  must  face  the  enormity 
of  the  Federal  deficit  and  recognize  its 
danger.  It  is  not  enough  to  argue 
simply  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  too  big.  More  preciseley,  we  must 
argue  that  its  excess  is  a  barrier  to  the 
achievement  of  critical  public  goals: 
economic  growth,  secure  jobs  with  a 
future,  reasonable  interest  rates,  and 
consistently  low  inflation.  The  Federal 
Government  will  draw  some  $770  bil- 
lion out  of  the  American  economy  this 
fiscal  year.  This  drain  on  our  fiscal 
health  is  but  the  latest  installment  of 
governmental  consumption  of  a  larger 
and    larger    share    of    the    national 
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wealth  and  its  channeling  resources 
away  from  investment. 

Examine  the  facts  behind  the  argu- 
ment   that    public    consumption    of 
wealth    is    too    great.    The    Federal 
budget  has  nm  a  deficit  for  13  consec- 
utive years,  and  21  of  the  last  22  years. 
The     Congressional     Budget     Office 
(CBO)  projects  that  Federal  deficits 
during  the  next  3  years  could  be  as 
high  as  $170  billion  per  year.  Com- 
merce   Secretary    Malcolm    Baldrige 
predicted  last  week  that  the  fiscal  year 
1983    deficit   could   hit   $200   billion. 
More  significantly,  CBO  also  projects 
that  the  Federal  budget  deficit  alone 
will  accoimt  for  4.7  percent  of  our 
gross  national   product   in   1983.   Al- 
though deficits  can  cushion  an  eco- 
nomic downturn  tmder  certain  circimi- 
stances,  an  out  of  control  trend  toward 
larger  deficits  makes  It  almost  impossi- 
ble in  the  long  term  to  bring  down  in- 
terest rates  and  encourage  economic 
growth.  Most  importantly,  service  on 
the  national  debt  engulfs  an  increas- 
ingly larger  share  of  the  budget.  Net 
interest  on  the  national  debt  is  up 
from  6.4  percent  of  budget  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1962  to  about  10.5  percent 
in  1981.  This  net  interest  could  reach 
13  percent  by  fiscal  year  1985,  accord- 
ing to  CBO.  This  enormous  drain  on 
the  capital  market  means  that  because 
too  many  dollars  are  pulled  out  of  the 
economy  by  Government,  young  cou- 
ples cannot  afford  to  finance  their 
first  homes,  businessmen  cannot  build 
new  plants  that  create  jobs,  managers 
cannot  invest  in  more  efficient  equip- 
ment that  would  boost  productivity, 
cities  cannot  rebuild  their  infrastruc- 
tures,  and   colleges   hit   by   inflation 
cannot  educate  as  weU  as  we  need 
them  to. 

In  the  face  of  these  arguments,  a 
business-as-usual  attitude  by  this  Con- 
gress that  condones  a  directionless 
drift  in  fiscal  policy  will  not  serve  the 
American  people  well.  As  lawmakers, 
we  must  never  forget  that  real  people 
are  behind  our  economic  statistics  and 
real  people  are  hurting  under  the  pres- 
sure of  Washington's  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bUity. 

EXPECTATIONS  OP  GOVERNMENT 

One  of  the  central  problems  we  face 
in  charting  our  new  beginning  is  that 
Congress  has  overpromised  over  the 
past  15  years,  and  many  Americans 
have  come  to  expect  too  much  from 
government.  There  are  simply  too  few 
public  dollars  to  fulfill  all  the  political 
promises  Government  has  made. 

More  importantly,  the  reliance  upon 
the  public  sector  created  by  these  ex- 
pectations threatens  our  Nation's  phil- 
osophical commitment  to  a  reliance 
upon  the  private,  rather  than  the 
public  sector,  as  the  primary  source  of 
economic  security. 

The  failed  Federal  programs  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  programs  that  had 
more  money  than  plan  or  purpose, 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  Amer- 
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ica's  problems  are  too  complex  to  be 
solved  by  simply  creating  a  new 
agency  with  a  high  sounding  name 
and  Indiscriminately  fimding  it  with 
Federal  dollars.  Real  innovative  solu- 
tions to  difficult  public  policy  prob- 
lems are  possible  when  markets  are  al- 
lowed to  function  and  a  constructive 
cooperation  develops  between  the  pri- 
vate secttM"  and  government.  In  its 
most  serious  implications,  individual 
economic  freedom  is  endangered  by 
this  trend  of  an  economy  driven  by 
government  programs.  As  James  Pal- 
lows  wrote  in  the  November  1982  At- 
lantic Monthly,  "if  everyone  receives 
Federal  assistance,  where  will  the 
money  for  private  investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  come  from?" 

BUILDING  A  NEW  BEGINNING 

There  are  four  major  approaches  to 
carefully  scaling  down  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Congressional  attitude:  The  convic- 
tion in  Congress  that  government 
must  not  try  to  be  aU  things  to  all 
people  by  taxing,  spending,  and  bor- 
rowing its  way  to  economic  ruin  is  the 
most  important  change  needed  to  cor- 
rect our  economic  course. 

Unentitle  entitlements:  Almost  half 
of  all  Federal  spending  during  fiscal 
year  1983  was  never  specifically  ap- 
proved by  Congress— it  is  nondiscre- 
tionary  entitlement  spending  fixed  by 
law  and  escalated  automatically  for  in- 
flation or  a  legislatively  defined 
"need."  If  we  are  to  ever  control  our 
own  fiscal  future,  we  must  unentitle 
the  entitlements  and  control  the  "un- 
controUables"  in  the  Federal  budget. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  chart 
sound  economic  policy  by  having 
access  to  only  half  the  necessary 
tools— that  half  of  the  budget  that 
Congress  has  dealt  with  directly. 

Economic  growth:  Economic  growth 
is  inconsistent  with  a  public  sector 
that  consumes  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Nation's  capital  resources  as  is 
now  the  case.  Herschel  Grossman,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Brown  Universi- 
ty recently  wrote  in  a  paper  that  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  the  American  fiscal 
deficit,  that  "fiscal  deficits  choke-off 
investment  to  the  extent  they  stimu- 
late consumption  demand."  This  is  the 
traditional  ""crowding-out"  theory:  the 
Federal  Government  soaks  up  so  much 
private  capital  that  an  insufficient 
amount  is  left  for  private  investment. 
In  1983,  "crowding-out"  is  no  theory- 
it  is  stark  reality. 

Further  domestic  spending  reduc- 
tions: The  myth  of  the  impossibility  of 
further  cuts  in  domestic  spending 
must  be  demythed.  Further  reductions 
may  well  be  more  politically  sensitive; 
but  waste,  excess,  and  inefficiency  and 
nonproductive  programs  must  be  fer- 
reted out  through  the  congressional 
oversight  and  appropriations  process, 
and  spending  reduced  accordingly. 
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Mr.   Speaker,   during 
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states  were  not  yet  U.S.  citizens  as  of 
September  6,  1951,  although  most  did 
become  citizens  by  the  time  Public 
Law  94-542  was  enacted,  or  by  the 
time  when  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, 1974.  Thus,  the  rights  of  these  per- 
manent, taxpaying  U.S.  residents  who 
had  fled  the  Nazi  horrors  were  cut  off 
because  their  citizenship  had  not  yet 
been  finalized. 

All  legal  remedies  for  these  people 
were  also  cut  off  by  the  E^t  German 
Government  because  they  were  no 
longer  residents  of  East  Germany  as 
of  1951.  Thus,  because  of  action  by  the 
East  German  Government,  and  lan- 
guage used  in  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  94-542.  many  of  these  claims  have 
been  either  not  submitted,  or  denied 
by  the  Commission. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  which  would  allow 
the  filing  and  consideration  of  claims 
against  the  East  German  Government 
by  any  person  who  was:  First,  a  pemut- 
nent  U.S.  resident  as  of  September  6, 
1951,  the  time  of  loss,  who  was  waiting 
to  become  a  U.S.  citizen;  and  second, 
who.  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  94-542.  had  become  a 
U.S.  citizen.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary  for  the  Commission,  based 
upon  this  changed  definition,  to 
reopen  the  filing  period  for  claims 
against  the  East  German  Government, 
for  a  short  period.  This  is  also  provid- 
ed for  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  these 
claims  itself,  and  thus,  this  legislation 
would  not  burden  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

Those  of  us  now  in  Government  can 
do  little  to  restore  the  lives  or  well 
being  of  those  millions  of  people  who 
suffered  the  outrages  and  inhuman- 
ities of  the  Nazi  regime.  We  should, 
however,  do  what  we  can,  in  any  small 
way,  to  remove  the  roadblocks  to  the 
compensation  that  may  be  due  some 
of  the  victims.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  A  copy  of  the 
bill  follows: 

H.R  419 

A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (relating  to 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  German  Democratic  Republic) 
to  permit  the  determination  of  claims  of 
persons  who  were  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  as  of  the  date  of  loss  and  by  Sep- 
tember 4.  1974,  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"International     Claims     Settlement     Act 

Amendments  of  1983". 
Sec.  2.  Section  601(1)  of  the  International 

Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 

1644a(l))  is  amended— 
(1)   in   subparagraph    (a)    after   "United 

States"  by  inserting  "or  who  ia  an  alien  law- 
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fully  admitted  for  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  by  September  4, 1974, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (b)  by  striking  out 
"natural  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"persons  described  in  subparagraph  (a)"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  602  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
1644(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  after  "claims  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States"  by  Inserting 
"who  were  ineligible  to  have  their  claims 
considered  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  Amendments  of  1983";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"this  title"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  4.  Section  609  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
16441)  is  amended  after  "date  for  filing  or* 
by  Inserting  "those".* 


CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  UAJXOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  made  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
by  my  friend  Charlie  Dougherty  while 
serving  as  a  Congressman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Charlie  Dougherty  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  in  1978  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  north- 
east section  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
where  Republicans  were  outregistered 
by  Democrats  by  over  100.000  votes. 
You  may  not  know  that  he  was  the 
first  Republican  elected  to  Congress 
from  that  district  in  more  than  20 
years.  He  won  by  57  percent  of  the 
votes  in  1978  and  increased  that 
margin  to  63  percent  in  1980. 

Charlie  Dougherty  compiled  an 
equally  impressive  vote-getting  record 
when  he  ran  for  a  seat  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Senate.  In  1972.  he  was 
elected  as  the  senator  from  the  Fifth 
Senatorial  District  in  Philadelphia,  de- 
feating an  incimibent  Democrat  in  a 
district  where  Republicans  were  out- 
registered  by  about  16,000  votes.  In 
1976,  he  was  reelected  to  the  senate, 
becoming  the  first  Republican  in  over 
30  years  to  be  elected  from  the  fifth 
district  even  though  Dem(x:rats 
outregistered  Republicans  by  about 
46,000  votes. 

Charlie  Dougherty  has  a  reputation 
as  a  fighter  for  causes  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. His  success  as  an  independent 
thinker  and  doer  was  well  recognized 
in  the  Congress.  Uppermost  in  the 
causes  he  championed  were  those  of  a 
strong  national  defense  and  prosperity 


for  his  beloved  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  bom  on  June  26, 1937. 

On  coming  to  the  Congress  he 
gained  assignment  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  where  he 
served  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Sea- 
power  and  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials and  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary InsUllations  and  Facilities.  He 
also  sat  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine,  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation,  and  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment. 

Early  in  his  first  year  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  his  questions  at 
congressional  hesu-ings  set  the  tone  for 
what  the  committee  could  expect  from 
his  participation  on  defense  issues. 
Keep  in  mind  that  for  several  Con- 
gresses past,  real  growth  in  Defense 
budgets  was  low  to  nonexistent  in  the 
fiscal  climate  of  high  inflation  and 
competing  costs  of  Government  serv- 
ices. 

In  reply  to  a  witness'  statement  that 
with  growing  Russian  naval  strength, 
the  marginal  superiority  of  the  U.S. 
fleet  would  be  questionable,  he  said 
with  obvious  incredulity: 

I  am  a  freshman  and  looking  at  all  this 
stuff.  I  am  bewildered.  I  am  bewildered  at 
the  lack  of  emotion  that  witnesses  have  who 
appear  before  this  committee  as  to  the 
status  of  national  defense.  I  hear  all  these 
great  dialogues  about  how  the  Russians 
have  a  fleet  now.  I  am  a  reasonable  person. 
Logically  speaking,  the  Russians  are  on  the 
move.  [Our  fleet]  is  seriously  deteriorating 
and,  in  my  opinion,  we  do  not  have  a  two- 
ocean  Navy. 

That  observation  could  be  called  the 
starting  gate  for  Charlie  Dougherty's 
ambitious    drive   to   strengthen    U.S. 
naval  forces  and  the  U.S.  shipbuilding 
base.  What  more  likely  place  to  start 
than  in  his  hometown  of  Philadelphia. 
In  February   1979,   he  became  the 
point    man    on    the    Armed    Services 
Committee  in  the  fight  to  get  the  half- 
billion-dollar    service    life    extension 
program  for  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S. 
Saratoga  placed  in  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard.  Many  of  you  may  re- 
member that  this  important  decision 
involved  a  large  coalition  of  Members 
from  a  number  of  States.  The  final 
outcome  of  this  hotly  contested  work 
package  involved  the  participation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  resulted 
in  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Yard  being 
chosen  to  do  the  work.  The  overall 
package  included  substantial  increases 
in  the  work  force  and  capability  of  the 
Philadelphia  yard  as  well  as  the  poten- 
tial   of    billions    of    dollars    flowing 
through    the    Philadelphia    area    for 
many  years  to  come  as  the  Saratoga's 
eight  sister  ships  approach  their  serv- 
ice-life-extension     periods.      Charlie 
Dougherty    deserves    special    recogni- 
tion by  Philadelphians  for  his  unique 
role  in  this  important  achievement. 
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Most    of    you    know    that    Charlie 
Dougherty  is  proud  of  his  3-year  serv- 
ice on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Currently  a  lieutenant  colonel 
is  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  he 
persistently  sought  to  strengthen  the 
corps,  particularly  in  its  amphibious 
operations  role.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  on  the  Saratoga's  fight,  he  also 
took  on  the  U.S.  Navy  for  its  perceived 
lack  of  attention  to  amphibious  war- 
fare requirements.  He  recognized  that 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  Marine  Corps' 
amphibious   ships   were   approaching 
absolescence,  and  he  set  out  to  speed 
up  construction  of  a  new  class  of  am- 
phibious ships,  called  the  I£D-41'8. 
Largely  through  his  personal  effort  he 
was  able  to  persuade  the  members  of 
the  Seapower  Sut)Committee  to  join 
his  cause  and  place  earlier  emphasis 
on  revitalizing  the  Navy /Marine  Corps 
amphibious   capability   than    had   at 
that  time  been  incorporated  in  De- 
partment of  Defense  long-range  ship- 
building plans.  He  was  also  the  leading 
congressional  proponent  for  introduc- 
tion of  high-speed,  air-ciishioned  as- 
sault landing  craft  into  Marine  Corps 
amphibious      doctrine.      Today      the 
Navy's  LSD-41  and  amphibious  assault 
craft  program  are  still  alive  and  well, 
thanks  to  Charlie  Dougherty's  influ- 

ence. 

In  March  of  1979,  he  also  cospon- 
sored  efforts  to  bolster  U.S.  aircraft 
carrier  resources  by  supporting  the 
procurement  of  versatile,  large-deck 
aircraft  carriers  over  the  more  limited 
capabilities  of  small  carriers. 

Looking  back  on  all  this,  one  has  to 
admire  the  way  a  young  freshman 
Congressman  was  able  to  make  so 
many  substantial  contributions  to 
Congress  and  the  national  defense  so 
early  in  his  career. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Installations  and  Facilities, 
he  was  in  a  good  position  to  promote 
his  advocacy  for  shipyard  moderniza- 
tion. Largely  through  his  efforts,  im- 
provements to  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  have  included  a  new  $18  niil- 
lion  engineering  management  building 
and  a  $14  million  electronic  communi- 
cations maintenance  shop. 

Among  his  many  other  congressional 
activities.  Charlie  Dougherty  was  most 
proud  of  his  leadership  roles  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 
National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee;  cochairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Pro-Life  Caucus;  member  of 
the  Friends  of  Ireland;  member  of  the 
Coalition  of  Peace  Through  Strength; 
and  cochairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional  Committee   on   the   Baltic 

States  and  Ukraine.  

With  respect  to  the  latter,  CharUe 
Dougherty  succeeded  in  placing  into 
public  law  a  provision  that  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Defense  Authorization  Act  could 
be  used  to  prepare,  produce,  or  pur- 
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chase  any  map  showing  the  Soviet 
Union  which  does  not  include  clear  ge- 
ographic boundaries  for  the  occupied 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Lavtia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  to  designate  that  they 
are  Soviet  occupied,  and  to  also  in- 
clude a  notation  that  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Charlie  Dougherty's  congressional 
record  will  reveal  that  the  SUte  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  have  been 
well-served  by  his  service  in  the  Con- 


gress. 

We  in  this  body  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  kind  of  tireless  effort  that  a 
person  like  Charlie  Dougherty  gives  to 
his  work  to  provide  meaningful  and 
productive  representation  for  his  con- 
stituents. Charlie  Dougherty  has  given 
a  full  measure  of  his  time  toward  help- 
ing as  many  people  as  he  could  among 
the  myriad  of  competing  interests  in 
his  district. 

We  will  miss  him  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. All  of  us  wish  him  well  and  God- 
speed.* 


GOV.  B4ARIO  CUOMO'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
m  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, January  1,  1983,  the  Honorable 
Mario  M.  Cuomo  was  sworn  in  as  the 
52d  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Mario  Cuomo  assimies  the  posi- 
tion after  serving  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  for 
the  past  8  years. 

Governor  Cuomo's  address  focused 
on  the  key  problems  which  confront 
him  in  the  years  ahead.  The  State  of 
New  York  is  not  immune  from  the  eco- 
nomic woes  which  afflict  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  and  Governor  Cuomo  sees 
the  solution  of  these  problems,  espe- 
cially unemployment,  as  a  top  priority 
of  his  administration. 

The  Governor  mtule  a  nimiber  of  im- 
portant statements  as  part  of  his  ad^ 
dress  but  none  more  important  than 
the  following: 

I  believe  government's  purpose  basically  Is 
to  allow  those  blessed  with  Ulent  to  go  as 
far  as  they  can  on  their  own. 

But  I  believe  that  government  also  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  those  who  for  whatever 
inscruUble  reason  have  been  left  out  by 
fate:  the  homeless,  the  infirm,  the  destitute. 
To  help  provide  those  necesstu-y  things 
which  through  no  fault  of  their  own  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselves. 

It  is  that  sense  of  compassion  and 
concern  which  has  captivated  New 
Yorkers  and  which  caused  them  to 
elect  Mario  Cuomo  as  their  Governor. 
He  will  use  his  intellectual  talents  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  we  have  no  intention  of  using  Washing- 
ton as  a  scapegoat  for  all  of  our  failures  and 
difficulties. 

Nor  will  we  use  Washington  as  an  excuse 
for  not  doing  for  ourselves  as  a  state  every- 
thing we  can  do  for  ourselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  will  not  allow  the  national  Admin- 
istration to  escape  responsibility  for  its  poli- 
cies. 

We  will  continue  to  point  out  what  we  be- 
lieve, respectfully,  is  a  massive  inequity  of 
the  new  redistribution  of  national  wealth.  A 
redistribution  that  moves  our  nation's  re- 
sources from  the  vulnerable  Northeast  and 
Midwest  to  the  affluent  or  at  least  less-trou- 
bled parts  of  the  nation. 

We  will  point  out  what  we  believe  Is  the 
cruelty  and  economic  recklessness  of  the  un- 
employment that  these  policies  produce, 
and  the  mistakes. 

ARMS  RACE  DEPRIVES  NATION 

And  we  will  point  out  what  we  believe  is 
the  mistake  of  an  excessive  multiplication 
of  nuclear  weapons  that  denies  us  the  re- 
sources we  need.  Because  we  meant  what  we 
said  in  the  campaign. 

All  of  these  positions  will  be  part  of  the 
flesh  and  blood,  the  policies  and  programs, 
of  our  new  administration.  You  will  see 
them  described  In  detail  a  few  days  from 
now,  in  the  State  of  the  State  message,  and 
in  even  greater  detail  in  the  budget  to 
follow;  the  budget,  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  entire  state. 

But  now,  however,  please  allow  me  to 
speak  just  a  few  words  about  what  I  hope 
will  be,  not  the  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  soul 
of  this  administration. 

The  philosophy  of  a  government  is  the 
pattern  revealed  by  the  lines  that  connect 
hundreds  of  decisions  that  government 
makes  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Over  the 
course  of  our  history,  these  lines  have  often 
meandered  and  formed  unclear  images.  The 
last  few  years  however,  have  raised  sharp, 
indeed  profound,  questions  about  govern- 
ment's purpose  and  government's  role. 

These  questions  are  being  discussed  at  all 
levels  and  are  operating  to  affect  the  princi- 
ples that  touch  the  lives  of  our  people.  In 
that  debate,  the  Empire  State's  view  of  gov- 
ernment's ultimate  rationale  will  have  very 
special  significance. 

"PROGRESSIVE  PRAGMATISM" 

This  is  the  way  I  see  it.  This  state  has 
always  led  the  way  in  demonstrating  govern- 
ment's best  uses.  Overall,  it  has  pursued  a 
course  of  progressive  pragmatism.  PV}r  more 
than  50  years  without  dramatic  deviation, 
whatever  party  happened  to  be  in  power. 
New  York  has  proven  that  government  can 
be  a  positive  source  for  good  and  it  still  can 
be. 

I  believe  government's  purpose,  basically, 
is  to  allow  those  blessed  with  talent  to  go  as 
far  as  they  can  on  their  own. 

But  I  believe  that  government  also  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  those  who  for  whatever 
Inscrutable  reason  have  been  left  out  by 
fate:  the  homeless,  the  Infirm,  the  destitute. 
To  help  provide  those  necessary  things 
which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselves. 

Of  course,  we  should  have  only  the  gov- 
ernment we  need.  But  we  must  have,  and  we 
will  insist  on,  all  the  government  we  need. 
So  a  technically  balanced  budget  that  fails 
to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  poor  would  be  to  us  the 
emblem  of  hypocrisy. 

It  has  become  popular  in  some  quarters  to 
argue  that  the  principal  function  of  govern- 
ment is  to  make  instruments  of  war  and  to 
clear  obstacles  from  the  way  of  the  strong. 
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'  It  is  said  that  the  rest  will  happen  auto- 
matically. The  cream  will  rise  to  the  top, 
whether  the  cream  be  well-endowed  Individ- 
uals or  fortunate  regions  of  the  nation.  Sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  may  be  a  good  working 
description  of  the  process  of  evolution,  but  a 
government  of  humans  should  elevate  itself 
to  a  higher  order,  one  which  tries  to  fill  the 
cruel  gaps  left  by  chance  and  by  a  wisdom 
that  we  don't  fully  understand. 

I  would  rather  have  laws  written  by  Rabbi 
Hillel  or  by  Pope  John  Paul  than  by 
Darwin.  I  would  rather  live  in  a  state  that 
has  chipped  Into  the  marble  face  of  its  Cap- 
itol these  memorable  words  of  the  great 
rabbi:  "If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  is  for  me. 
But  if  I  am  for  myself  alone,  then  what  am 
I?"  Or  the  words  of  our  great  Pope:  "Free- 
dom and  riches  and  strength  bring  responsi- 
bility. We  cannot  leave  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged only  the  cnmibs  from  the  feast. 
Rather  we  must  treat  the  less  fortunate  as 
guests." 

A  society  as  blessed  as  ours  should  be  able 
to  find  room  at  the  table,  shelter  for  the 
homeless,  work  for  the  Idle,  care  for  the  el- 
derly and  infirmed  and  hope  for  the  desti- 
tute. 

To  demand  less  of  our  government  or  of 
ourselves,  would  be  to  evade  our  proper  re- 
sponsibility. At  the  very  least,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  generation  should  be  able  to  do 
for  those  who  follow  at  least  what  has  been 
done  for  us.  And  if  my  election  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  how  very  much  this  system 
has  been  able  to  do  for  us. 

My  parents  came  some  60  years  ago  from 
another  part  of  this  world,  driven  by  depri- 
vation, without  funds,  without  education, 
without  skills. 

When  my  mother  arrived  at  Ellis  Island, 
she  was  alone  and  afraid.  She  carried  little 
more  than  a  suitcase  and  a  piece  of  paper 
with  the  address  of  a  laborer  husband  who 
had  preceded  her  here  looking  for  work. 
She  passed  through  all  the  small  indignities 
visited  on  immigrants  everywhere  always. 
She  was  subjected  to  the  hurried  condescen- 
sion of  those  who  decide  if  others  are  good 
enough  to  enter,  or  at  least  not  bad  enough 
to  be  kept  out. 

Like  millions  of  others,  my  mother  and 
father  came  here  with  very  little  more  than 
a  willingness  to  spend  all  their  effort  in 
honest  toil.  They  asked  only  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  for  some  protection  in 
those  moments  when  they  would  not  be  able 
to  protect  themselves. 

ODR  COMMON  HISTORY 

Thanks  to  a  government  that  was  wise 
enough  to  help  them  without  stifling  them, 
and  strong  enough  to  provide  with  opportu- 
nities to  earn  their  own  bread,  they  sur- 
vived. They  remained  a  people  of  modest 
means.  But  that  they  were  able  to  build  a 
family,  and  live  in  dignity,  and  see  one  of 
their  children  go  from  behind  their  little 
grocery  store  in  South  Jamaica  where  he 
was  bom  to  the  highest  seat  in  the  greatest 
state,  in  the  greatest  nation. 

That  by  itself  is  an  almost  ineffably  beau- 
tiful commentary  on  this  magnificant 
system  of  American  democracy.  But  this  is 
not  a  personal  story.  This  Is  the  story  of  all 
of  us. 

What  our  imperfect  but  peerless  system  of 
government  has  done  for  those  two  fright- 
ened immigrants  from  Europe,  It  has  done 
for  millions  of  others  in  different  ways. 
That  experience  is  a  source  of  pride  and 
gratitude,  but  it  has  to  be  much  more.  It 
must  serve  as  a  challenge  to  all  of  us,  as  we 
face  the  future.  The  achievements  of  our 


past  impose  upon  us  the  obligation  to  do  at 
least  as  much  for  those  who  come  after  us. 
It  would  be  a  terrible  desecration  of  our 
history  to  allow  the  difficulties  of  the 
moment,  which  pale  when,  compared  to 
those  faced  by  our  ancestors,  to  excuse  our 
obligation  to  produce  government  that 
excels  at  doing  what  government  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  We  need  not  fear  the  challenge. 
Underlying  everything  I  believe  about  our 
government  is  an  unshakable  conviction 
that  it  is  good  enough  to  do  what  must  be 
done  and  more. 

Through  all  of  our  present  travail  and  1 
know  it  well,  the  deficits,  the  hordes  of 
homeless,  unemployed  and  victimized,  the 
loss  of  spirit  and  belief.  For  all  of  this,  1  be- 
lieve that  we  are  wise  enough  to  address  our 
deficits  without  taxing  ourselves  into  bMik- 
ruptcy.  strong  enough  to  reconcile  order 
with  justice,  brave  enough  to  bring  opportu- 
nity and  hope  to  those  who  have  neither. 
We  can,  and  we  will,  refuse  to  settle  for  just 
survival  and  cerUlnly  not  just  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

BALANCING  SOCIETY'S  NEEDS 

I  believe  we  can  balance  our  lives  and  our 
society  even  as  we  balance  our  books.  We 
can.  To  those  who  today  stand  on  platforms 
built  by  their  forebears'  pain  and  are 
warmed  by  applause  earned  by  their  fore- 
bears' courage,  remember  who  we  are,  and 
where  we  came  from  and  what  we  have  been 
taught. 

Those  who  made  our  history  leave  us 
above  all  things  the  idea  of  family  mutual- 
ity, the  sharing  of  benefits  and  burdens 
fairly  for  the  good  of  all.  There's  an  ideal 
essential  to  our  success  and  no  family  that 
favored  its  strong  children  or  that  in  the 
name  of  evenhandedness  failed  to  help  Its 
vulnerable  ones  would  be  worthy  of  the 
name.  And  no  sUte  or  nation  that  chooses 
to  ignore  its  troubled  regions  and  people, 
while  watching  others  thrive,  can  call  itself 

justified.  „.,-,, 

We  must  be  the  family  of  New  York.  Feel- 
ing one  another's  pain,  sharing  one  an- 
other's blessings,  equitably,  honestly,  fairly, 
without  respect  to  geography  or  race  or  po- 
litical affiliation.  Those  who  made  our  his- 
tory teught  us  more.  By  a  willingness  to 
sweat  for  a  lifetime  just  to  give  their  chil- 
dren something  better,  they  taught  us  the 
virtue  of  hard  work.  These  things,  then,  I 
pledge  as  I  begin  my  term. 

But  I  have  learned  what  they  had  to 
teach.  That  if  we  do  not  succeed.  It  will  not 
be  because  we  have  divided  one  part  of  this 
state  from  another,  or  dealt  unfairly  with 
any  region,  or  any  group  of  people  or  for- 
gotten that  we  are  a  family. 

rULL  EFFORT  IS  PLEDGED 

Nor  will  it  be  because  we  have  failed  to 
expend  the  strength  and  effort  that  we 
might  have.  This  will  be  a  government  as 
hard  working  and  realistic  as  the  thousands 
of  families  and  businesses  struggling  to  sur- 
vive a^iational  economy  that  is  more  dis- 
tressed at  this  moment  than  at  any  time 
since  the  1930's. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  how  difflcult  this 
will  be.  It  will  require  that  we  pass  a  fierce 
test  of  our  resolve.  But  if  the  risks  we  face 
are  greater,  the  resources  we  command  are 

greater  still.  ^  .  ..  »„ 

A  rich  good  earth;  water  that  ties  us  to- 
gether, replenishes  us,  feeds  our  capacity  to 
grow  an  education  system  matched  by  few 
other  sUtes,  indeed  even  nations,  anywhere 
m  the  world:  an  irreplaceable  weave  of 
roads  and  rails;  the  world's  largest  banks 
and  financial  institutions,  communications 
systems  and  markets. 


And  more  than  aU  of  this,  our  marvelous 
people,  the  offspring  of  native  Americans, 
Africans,  Europeans.  Asians,  people  from 
the  North  and  people  from  the  South,  the 
children  of  those  who  refused  to  stop  reach- 
ing, stop  building,  stop  believing,  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  refused  to  believe  it  could 
not  be  done.  We  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  giants,  and  we  have  been  bom  to  their 
greatness. 

We  begin  to  meet  our  obligation  today,  all 
of  us  together.  So  good  people  of  the 
Empire  State,  I  ask  all  of  you,  whatever 
your  poUtical  beliefs,  whatever  your  region, 
whatever  you  think  of  me  as  an  Individual, 
to  help  me  keep  the  moving  and  awesome 
oath  that  I  just  swore  before  you  and  before 

Pray  that  we  all  see  New  York  for  the 
famUy  that  It  Is.  That  aU  of  us  sworn  Into 
office  today  give  New  York  the  leadership  it 
deserves.  That  I  might  be  the  sUtes  good 
servant  and  God's  too.  And  Pop,  wherever 
you  are,  and  I  think  I  know,  for  all  the  cere- 
mony and  the  big  house  and  the  pomp  and 
circumstance,  please  don't  let  me  forget. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you.« 


PERMITTING  CITIZEN  SUITS  TO 
RECOVER  WRONGFULLY  RE- 
MOVED GOVERNMENT  DOCU- 
MENTS 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  January  3,  1983 


•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
of  citizen  access  to  unclassified  Gov- 
ernment records  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  a  free  society,  as  Water- 
gate reminded  us.  Yet  we  stUl  face 
major  obstacles  to  real  openness. 

Henry  Kissinger's  removal  of  tele- 
phone   transcripts    from    his    office 
shortly  before  he  stepped  down  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  illustrates  one  such  ob- 
stacle. Mr.  Kissinger  removed  these 
documents  without  the  official  review 
required  by  the  Records  Disposal  Act 
(44  U.S.C.  3301)  et  seq.  The  Solicitor 
General  conceded  that  at  least  some  of 
the  transcripts  qualify  as  official  rec- 
ords. Nonetheless,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  private  citizens  have  no 
right  under  existing  law  to  recover  the 
papers  for  the  public's  view.  Although 
Mr.  Kissinger  did  finally  reach  a  com- 
promise agreement  with  the  State  De- 
partment for  the  return  of  most  of  the 
documents,  recovery  of  unlawfully  re- 
moved records  should  not  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  vagaries  of  private 
agreements.  ^     .  ,  ^^ 

I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation 
to  create  a  private  right  of  recovery 
and  to  deter  Government  officials 
from  such  Improper  removal  of  docu- 
ments. ^       . 

Mr.  Kissinger  deeded  the  tran- 
scripts, which  recorded  his  notes  of 
telephone  conversations  while  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress after  having  them  removed  from 
the  State  Department.  Neither  the 
State    Department's    records    official 
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nor    the    Administrator    of    General 
Services  reviewed  them. 

But  In  the  court  case  that  followed, 
Kissinger  v.  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  445  U.S.  136 
(1980).  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  State  Department  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  recover  documents  no  longer 
In  Its  possession  to  satisfy  a  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  (FOIA)  request  for 
them-even  if  they  were  unlawfully  re- 
moved. 

According  to  the  Court,  both  the 
Records  Disposal  Act  and  the  Federal 
Records  Act  of  1950,  44  U.S.C.  2901  et 
seq.,  allow  only  an  agency  head,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  to  Initiate  an  action 
through  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
cover records  in  such  cases.  The  Court 
could  find  no  evidence  In  the  two  ap- 
plicable statutes  that  Congress  had 
contemplated  a  private  right  of  action. 
Therefore,  any  individual's  request.  In- 
cluding that  of  the  Reporters  Commit- 
tee, could  be  refused.  The  telephone 
transcripts  were  thus  shielded  from 
public  scrutiny  for  at  least  25  years, 
under  the  terms  of  Kissinger's  be- 
quest. ^     , 

The  former  Secretary  had  clearly 
circumvented  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  The  New  York  Times  de- 
clared that  the  decision  created  "a 
loophole  in  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  big  enough  for  high  officials 
to  walk  through."  And  Justice  Ste- 
vens. In  a  dissenting  opinion,  viewed 
the  outcome  In  ominous  terms,  saying 
that— 

It  thus  creates  an  incentive  for  outgoing 
agency  officials  to  remove  potentlaUy  em- 
barrassing documents  from  their  files  in 
order  to  fnistrate  future  FOIA  requesU. 

Citizens  must  be  granted  the  power 
to  compel  return  of  public  records. 
This  flaw  In  the  Federal  Records  Man- 
agement Act  must  be  corrected.  Unless 
a  private  right  of  action  Is  established, 
guarantees  of  open  government  are 
meaningless.  To  Insure  that  the  FOIA, 
In  the  words  of  Justice  Brennan,  "is  to 
be  more  than  a  dead  letter,  we  must 
necessarily  Incorporate  some  restraint 
upon  the  agency's  powers  to  movedoc- 
uments  beyond  the  reach  of  the  FOIA 
requester."  . 

Under  my  proposed  legislation,  an 
individual  would  have  the  right  to 
bring  suit  in  Federal  district  court  to 
recover  records  unlawfully  removed 
from  any  person  or  agency  with  custo- 
dy of  them.  Prior  to  initiatmg  any 
action,  notice  of  the  alleged  violation 
must  be  given  to  the  Administrator  of 
GSA.  the  appropriate  agency  head, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  person 
or  agency  which  has  custody  of  the 
documents.  This  notice  provision  per- 
mits the  Government  to  comply  with 
the  procedures  established  In  title  44 
on  its  own  initiative.  If  no  action  is 
taken  within  60  days,  the  individual 
can    commence    proceedings.    In    the 
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which  such  records  are  alleged  to  have  been 
removed.  (C)  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
(D)  to  the  person  who  is  alleged  to  have  cus- 
tody of  such  records. 

"(3)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
paragraph  (1)  If.  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  required  by  paragraph 
(2).  the  Attorney  General  commences  and  is 
diligently  prosecuting  an  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  records  to  which  such  notice 
pertains,  but  if  such  an  action  is  instituted 
the  person  giving  such  notice  may  intervene 
as  a  matter  of  right  in  such  action. 

"(4)  In  any  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator,  if  not  a  party,  may  inter- 
vene as  a  matter  of  right. 

"(5)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  may  award 
costs  of  litigation  (including  reasonable  at- 
torney fees)  to  any  part,  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  award  is  appropriate.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3106  of  tlUe  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  designating  the 
existing  paragraph  as  subsection  (a)  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(bHl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  any  person  may  commence  a 
civil  action  on  his  own  behalf  against  any 
person  (including  the  United  States  and  any 
other  governmental  Instrumentality  or 
agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  elev- 
enth amendment  to  the  Constitution)  who 
is  alleged  to  t>e  in  possession  of  any  records 
removed  from  an  agency  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  or  of  standards, 
proceduress,  or  guidelines  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  such  provisions.  The  district  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy  or  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties,  to  order  the  return  of 
any  such  records  or  to  issue  any  other 
orders  necessary  to  obtain  compliance  with 
such  provision,  standards,  procedures,  or 
guidelines. 

"(2)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
paragraph  (1)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the 
plaintiff  has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation (A)  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  (B)  to  the  head  of  the  agency  from 
which  such  records  are  alleged  to  have  been 
removed,  (C)  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
(D)  to  the  person  who  is  alleged  to  have  cus- 
tody of  such  records. 

"(3)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
paragraph  (1)  if.  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  required  by  paragraph 
(2),  the  Attorney  General  commences  and  is 
diligently  prosecuting  an  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  records  to  which  such  notice 
pertains,  but  if  such  an  action  is  instituted 
the  person  giving  such  notice  may  intervene 
as  a  matter  of  right  in  such  action. 

"(4)  In  any  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator,  if  not  a  party,  may  inter- 
vene as  a  matter  of  right. 

"(5)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  sutMection  may  award  costs 
of  litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney 
fees)  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court  de- 
termines such  award  is  appropriate."* 
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COMPUTER  DONATION  TAX 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
information  technology  in  education, 
the  House  approved  and  the  Senate 
considered  legislation  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress that  would  have  provided  special 
tax  deductions  for  corporations  that 
donate  computers  and  information 
systems  to  schools. 

That  legislative  initative  died  in  the 
lameduck  congressional  session  and 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
increase  and  improve  the  use  of  infor- 
mation technology  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  My  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide a  special  deduction  nile  for  chari- 
table contributions  made  by  corpora- 
tions, of  certain  newly  manufactured 
computers  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools  for  use  directly  in  ,the  educa- 
tion of  students.  However,  unlike  pre- 
viously introduced  legislation,  my  bill 
would  require  corporations  to  contrib- 
ute 75  percent  in  value  of  computer 
equipment  to  school  districts  where 
the  income  of  the  parents  is  below  the 
national  median  family  income  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  legislation. 

I  am  sponsoring  this  bill  because  if 
individuals  are  to  thrive  economically 
and  socially  in  a  world  that  will  be 
shaped,  to  a  large  degree,  by  techno- 
logical development,  they  must  leam 
to  adapt  through  education  and  train- 
ing. All  youth  will  need  access  to  the 
new  information  technologies  in  order 
to  survive  in  today's  society.  I  have  de- 
signed my  bill  in  a  maimer  that  would 
assure  aU  individuals  of  equal  access  to 
corporate  donations  regardless  of  their 
social,  economic,  or  geographic  status. 

Providing  corporations  with  twice 
the  normal  tax  credit  will  no  doubt 
cause  losses  in  revenue.  There  is  how- 
ever nothing  more  important  to  the 
future  and  security  of  the  United 
States  than  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion for  its  citizens.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's interest  in  education  tech- 
nology has  been  sporadic— rising  as 
some  promising  new  technology  ap- 
peared and  falling  as  that  technology 
failed  to  achieve  its  promise.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  neglect  this  crucial  area  of 
concern,  we  can  be  sure  our  Nation 
will  fall  behind  in  technological  ad- 
vancement in  education. 

My  major  objective  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  is  to  insure  that  all 
young  people  of  this  Nation  continue 
to  obtain  their  constitutional  right  to 
equal  opportunity  no  matter  what 
their  social,  economic,  or  geographic 
origin  may  be;  and  the  foundation  of 
all  equal  opportunity  is  in  the  schools. 


January  3,  1983 

I  urge  you  to  please  join  me  in  this 
legislative  effort  to  provide  schools 
with  the  educational  tools  necessary  to 
compete  in  the  future  technological 
marketplace.* 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  HON. 
CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Is  a  summary  of  my  attend- 
ance record,  position,  and  voting 
record  on  the  major  issues  considered 
during  the  97th  Congress: 

VOTING  RECORD  Of  CONGRESSMAN  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

PoalCT teue SWiB 

HATKJIWl.  ECOtWKY  MID  lABOR 
Voted  (a  Letolaliw  to  lo«w  rational  unemploy-    Passed  House, 

ment  by  cfeiting  m;,600  jote  « 

iwaniiigful  ateas 
Do  Tai  equity  act  to  close  ta«  loopMes  toe   Became  la». 

large  cotpotaliom  and  tlie  ticli  

Do  Conteni  tnH  to  requm  use  o(  US  made   Passed  Mouse. 

autonioMe  parts 
Voted  against        Budget   reconcitoliai   to  etmmale  a   Became  i«». 

reduce   programs   lor    middle   and 

kwet  income  taxpayers.         .  ,    .   ,w  _ 
Voted  lor  Amendment    to    lalance    the    Federal   Oeteiled 

budget  and  target  tax  break  to  ttiose 

niatung  under  {50,000  annually 
Voted  a«ainst        Redoctons  ol  K  6  tilion  in  trade  ad-    Became  U« 

luslment  assistance  lor  fiscal  year 

1982-84 
Do  Unemployment    compensation   cuts   ot  Do. 

J31  binn  and  elimination  of  ex- 
tended beneTits  program 
Do  Legislation  to  strengthen  home  mortiage  Do 

iHidlng  institutions  to  make  available 

home  mortgage  loans 

[NERGV  AND  ENVIRONMENT 
Do  M  to  mandate  dllmg  US   Sttitegic  Do 

Petroleum  Reserve  at  300.000  barrels 

a  dM 
Cosoonsored         Resolution  in  opoosition  to  acceleraled   Pendmg 

decontrol  of  natural  gas. 
Do  Resolution  uigini  continuation  ol  tu  Do. 

incentives   lor   energy   conservation 

and  renewable  eneiH  sources. 
Do  legislation  to  restrict  excessive  State         Do 

severance  taxes  on  coal  to  provide 

tor   treatment   to  energy-consuming 

SUtes,  including  Wisconsin  

Voted  (or  l«islation  to  exfend  daylight  savmgs   Passed  House 

time  lor  2  nonths  to  conserve  eiec- 

Voted  atomst       Amendment  to  expidrte  ostly  Garrison   Deieated. 
*^  dNerson  wtet  protect  williout  proper 

comressanH  consideration 
Voted  lor  legisliitioB  authoriaig  funds  tor  mump-    Became  law 

pal  wastewater  treatment  giants  tor 
areas  lite  Mitwautoe. 
Do  Tone  sitetances  control  Kt  » 

CONSUMERS,  SOOAl.  SERVICtS,  EDUCATION 

Cgtoanored Resototw    allowing    State    etlioency 

^^  standards  lor  home  applianees. 

Do    legistation  to  repeal  withholding  on  «i-  Do. 

terest  and  dnndends.  .    _.  „ 

Voted  agaiiBt Ameminent  to  weaken  content  legisla-   Passed  House 

tion  that  requires  automotxte  parts  to 

be  mamilactured  at  home 
Dd  Bi  Ihil  would  resiiB  in  mcieased  cost   Became  law 

ol  sugar  and  peanuts  ^^ 

CosDonsvtd Resolution   lo   allow   period  o(   s*nt   Pendmg 

prayer  in  public  schools..  .    »^  ,_, 
VolHl  lor            Rule  10  alkj*  separate  consideration  ol   Defeated 
budget  cuts  in  social  seivic«s  and 

education  by  program.. 
Voted  against Reductions  in  elementary  and  secondary   Became  law 

Do Measure  to  adversely  im(iact  student         Do 

flmPQal  aid 
Ol  LegislMon  to  elimmate  "wort  mcenlive"  Do 

provisions  in  welfare  law. 

StNIOR  CITIZENS  AND  HEAITH 
Couonsored   Howice  coverage  by  medicare  and  med-  Do 

K*ll  (w. 

Voudlor Restoration  of  social  secunty  mmmum         Do 
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VOTING  RECORD  OF  CONGRESSMAN  CLEMENT  J. 
ZABLOCKI— Continued 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
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Do LeStoto  mate  the  Peace  Corps  an         Do 

Cosponsored         Major  export  '^^■■--—irv-  p_J°u__ 

^^Do  Resolution  to  commend  the  negotialois  Passed  House, 

for  securing  the  release  o(  Itie  Ameri- 
can hostages  m  Iran  ,.  «. 

Introduced ResoMm  to  promote  safe  health  stand-  Do. 

aids  for  use  ol  infant  formula  over- 
seas n^ 
Do             Resolution  reaffirming  support  of  the  Do. 
Congress  for  tfie  people  ol  Poland. 


CONFERENCE  OF  PRESIDENTS 
OF  MAJOR  AMERICAN  JEWISH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 


•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
ference of  Presidents  of  Major  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Organizations  recently 
Issued  a  thoughtful  and  persuasive 
appeal  to  King  Hussein  of  Jordan, 
urging  him  to  emulate  the 
statesmanship  of  Anwar  Sadat  and 
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agree  to  enter  peace  negotiations  with 
Israel.  As  long  as  King  Hussein  per- 
sists In  his  refusal  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Israel,  peace  will  be  absent  from  ^ 
the  Middle  East.  None  of  the  problems 
that  beset  that  region  can  be  peace-  • 
ably  resolved  until  other  Arab  leaders 
follow  the  example  that  Anwar  Sadat 
set  5  years  ago. 

King  Hussein  has  an  opportunity  to 
be  a  great  force  for  peace  In  the  most 
troubled  area  of  the  world.  Our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  doing  everything 
within  our  power  to  urge  him  to  take 
advantage  of  It. 

The  statement  of  the  Conference  of 
Presidents  makes  the  case  forcefully: 
CoNFERDfci;  or  PRESiDnrrs  or  Major  Amkri- 
CAN  Jewish  ORCAiniATiOHS,  Middle  East 
Memo  to  Kmo  Husskw:  Choose  Life. 
Choose  Peace! 

Jordan's  King  Hussein  has  left  Wsshlng- 
ton  after  completing  what  could  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  crucial  visits  any  Arab 
monarch  ever  paid  to  the  United  States. 
Now  the  world  awaits  Hxisseln's  decision: 

Will  he  agree  to  come  to  the  peace  Uble 
and  negotiate  with  Israel,  as  caUed  for  in 
the  Camp  David  accords?  Or  will  he  refuse 
to  talk  peace  untU  he  gets  permission  do  do 
so  from  PI/3  chieftain  Yaslr  Arafat?  On 
Hussein's  answer  will  depend  not  only  the 
possibilities  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East  but 
the  fate  of  his  own  citiaens  and  of  the  Pales- 
tinie-ii  Arabs  who  make  up  the  majority  of 
hfisubjecte. 

If  the  King  can  bring  himself  to  foUow 
the  courageous  example  of  Anwar  Sadat 
and  acknowledge  Israels  rightful  place  in 
the  Middle  East,  if  the  Jordanian  ruler  wUl 
enter  without  preconditions  the  give-and- 
take  of  negotiations  leading  to  a  treaty  with 
Israel,  if  Hussein  is  willing  to  disavow  the 
veto  over  hU  actions  that  he  has  given  to 
the  terrorist  PLO,  miUions  will  bless  him  for 
widening  the  circle  of  peace  that  began 
when  Prime  Minister  Begin.  President 
Carter  and  President  Sadat  signed  the  first 
Arab-Israel  peace  pact  on  the  White  House 
lawn  nearly  four  years  ago.  ,  ,^  .». 

The  Jordanian  ruler  reportedly  told  the 
White  House  that  conditions  were  not  ripe 
for  Jordan  to  turn  toward  peace.  But  what 
better  time  has  there  been?  The  PU3  terror- 
ists have  been  scattered,  their  huge  arms 
hoard  captured,  their  headquarters  as  a 
center  for  international  terrorism  emptied. 
Israel  stands  ready— as  it  has  since  Its 
founding  in  1948-to  talk  face-to-face  with 
its  Arab  neighbors.  Our  own  country  is  pre- 
pared to  lend  iU  good  offices  to  help  the 
parties  reach  agreement. 

Will  the  King  of  Jordan  seize  the  moment 
for  peace— or  will  he  miss  amother  opportu- 
nity? 

In  1M8  Husseins  grandfather.  King  Ab- 
dullah of  Jordan,  made  the  wrong  decision 
when  he  joined  with  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon 
and  Syria  In  seeking  to  destroy  the  newborn 
SUte  of  Israel,  thereby  aborting  the  1947 
UN  Partition  Plan.  .  . 

In  1967  Hussein  made  the  wrong  decision 
when  he  Joined  President  Nasser's  ill- 
starred  attempt  to  drive  Israel  Into  the  sea. 
The  result  was  that  East  Jeruselem  and  the 
West  Bank  territories  of  Judea  and  Sama- 
ria which  Jordan  had  captured  in  the  war 
against  Israel  in  1948  and  occupied  smce 
then,  were  lost  to  Jordan. 

In  1973  Hussein  made  the  wrong  decision 
when  he  Joined  the  Yom  Klppur  War  by 
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LEGISLAT  ION  REQUIRING  NEW 
LABEUl^  G  FOR  CONTRACEP- 
TIVE PR  ODUCTS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IH  THE  BpnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mon  iay,  January  3,  1983 
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fully  presented  to  prospective  purchas- 
ers so  that  they  can  make  a  crucial  de- 
cision of  this  sort  based  on  the  most 
informed  judgment  possible.  The  re- 
sults of  unanticipated  failure  of  one  of 
these  drugs  or  devices  is  frequently  ir- 
reversible and  always  undeslred. 

A  fully  informed  consiuner's  proper 
usage  of  contraceptives  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  incidence  of  unwant- 
ed pregnancy  and  thereby  decrease 
the  need  to  make  a  choice  about  abor- 
tion. Unplanned  pregnancies  are  not 
only  a  burden  for  many  women  and 
couples,  they  can  also  become  a  social 
and  governmental  burden  as  well.  Re- 
liable and  safe  contraception  is  an  es- 
sential component  of  a  high-quality 
health  care  system  in  our  Nation.  My 
bUl  would  do  much  to  meet  the  glaring 
need  for  consumer  information  and 
contraceptive  research.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Ms.  Collins 
are  joining  me  in  this  effort.  I  invite 
other  Members  to  join  us  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  biU. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  428 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  the  label 
and  advertising  for  contraceptive  drugs  and 
devices  state  the  effectiveness  of  the  drugs 
and  devices  in  preventing  conception  in 
humans,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Contraceptive  La- 
beling and  advertising  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  502  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
352)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(u)(l)  If  it  is  a  drug  or  device  to  prevent 
conception  in  humans,  unless— 

"(A)  its  label  states  (i)  in  acordance  with 
subparagraph  (2),  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drug  or  device  in  preventing  conception  in 
hiunans.  (ii)  directions  for  use,  and  (iii)  that 
professional  advice  should  be  sought  to  de- 
termine the  most  appropriate  form  of  con- 
traception: and 

"(B)  unles  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
distributor  thereof  includes  in  advertise- 
ments and  other  printed  descriptive  matter 
issued  or  caused  to  be  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor  with  respect 
to  the  drug  or  device  such  information  re- 
specting the  efectiveness  of  the  drug  or 
device  in  preventing  conception  in  humans 
as  may  be  required  under  subparagraph  (2). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish for  drugs  and  devices  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph ( 1 )  standards  for  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  such  drugs  and  devices  in 
preventing  conception  in  humans  and  the 
form  and  maimer  in  which  such  effective- 
ness shall  be  stated  In  the  labels  of  such 
drugs  and  devices  and  in  advertisements  and 
other  printed  descriptive  matter  for  such 
drugs  and  devices.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  first  promulgate  the  regula- 
tion referred  to  in  section  502(u)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  regulation  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
promulgation.* 
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A  CONSTITDTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
DIRECT  ELECTION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  today  that 
would  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
provide  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  by  the  voters.  Direct  elec- 
tion is  the  method  by  which  we  choose 
all  of  our  other  elected  public  officials. 
It  is  the  only  process  that  is  complete- 
ly consistent  with  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy that  we  as  a  Nation  believe  in  and 
have  upheld  for  nearly  200  years. 

One  of  the  geniuses  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  the  fact  that  it  has  provided  a 
structure  of  Government  that  could  be 
adapted  to  the  changes  of  history. 
Possibly  the  electoral  college  system 
was  an  appropriate  means  of  choosing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  in 
the  final  decades  of  the  18th  century, 
but  clearly  the  electoral  college  is  an 
anachronism  in  the  latter  decades  of 
the  20th  century.  Such  factors  as  the 
rise  of  political  parties  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  encompass 
nearly  all  of  our  populace  have 
changed  the  political  environment  in 
which  our  Chief  Executive  is  chosen. 
It  is  time  to  remove  this  undemocratic, 
cumbersome,  and  potentially  danger- 
ous vestige  of  our  infancy  as  a  Nation. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  candidate  receiving  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  would  be 
elected.  If  no  candidate  got  40  percent, 
there  would  be  a  runoff  election  be- 
tween the  top  two  finishers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  give  serious  attention  to  the 
dangers  posed  by  the  electoral  college 
and  that  it  will  examine  the  amend- 
ment that  I  offer  today  as  one  solution 
to  the  problem.* 


THIRD  WORLD  COLONIALISM 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof. 
Albert  P.  Blaustein  of  the  School  of 
Law  at  Rutgers  State  University  of 
Camden,  N.J.,  recently  forwarded  to 
me  a  copy  of  an  article  he  wrote  which 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  Times  Dis- 
patch last  April.  In  his  article.  Profes- 
sor Blaustein  makes  the  case  that  the 
colonialism  which  is  perpetrated  on 
Third  World  coimtries  by  one  another 
is  rarely  denounced  by  developing 
countries.  Those  countries  generally 
reserve  their  criticism  for  the  devel- 
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oped  Western  World.  I  think  Professor 
Blaustein's  point  is  well  taken  and 
commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  article  entitled  "The  Third 
World's  Colonialism. "  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

The  Third  World's  CoLomAUSit 
(By  Albert  P.  BUustein) 
When  Third  World  countries  decry  "colo- 
nialism" (as  they  so  often  do),  they  are  in- 
evitably referring  to  some  form  of  domina- 
tion allegedly  imposed  by  Western  coun- 
tries. Seldom,  if  ever,  do  we  hear  about  the 
colonialUm  perpetrated  by  Third  World 
peoples  upon  one  another.  Yet  the  Third 
World  is  filled  with  examples  of  national 
majorities  that  are  brutally  suppressing 
their  own  minorities.  One  of  the  most  fla- 
grant and  saddest— and  also  least  men- 
tioned—cases is  that  of  the  South  Moluccas, 
which  for  nearly  32  years  has  suffered 
under  the  colonial  domination  of  the  Java- 
nese majority  of  Indonesia. 

The  South  Moluccas  (the  fabled  Spice  Is- 
lands), located  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Indonesian  archipelago,  contains  2  mil- 
lion people.  Another  million  South  Moluc- 
cans  inhabit  other  Indonesian  Islands, 
which  50,000  others  live  in  exile  in  The 
Netherlands.  By  race,  language,  culture  and 
religion,  these  people  differ  from  the  major- 
ity of  Indonesians,  who  are  Mongoloid-Ma- 
layan Moslems.  The  South  Moluccans  are 
Melanesian.  Amboinese-speaking  Christians 
who  have  always  maintained  a  separate 
identity  and  who  were  administered  sepa- 
rately by  the  former  Netherlands  colonial 
government. 

Dutch  colonialism  ended  with  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies 
then  became  a  federation  of  "autonomous 
states"  within  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  in 
1947.  The  principal  states  in  the  federation 
were  Java  and  Sumatra,  while  the  South 
Moluccas  were  included  in  the  State  of  East 
Indonesia,  which  also  included  Celebes  and 
the  predominantly  Moslem  North  Moluccas. 
In  1948,  representatives  of  The  Nether- 
lands and  the  autonomous  states  gathered 
at  the  Round  Table  Conference  at  The 
Hague  to  form  the  "United  States  of  Indo- 
nesia." The  parties  agreed  (1)  that  the  new 
federation  would  be  composed  of  self-gov- 
erning sUtes:  (2)  that  the  people  of  each 
state  would  have  the  opportunity  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  "definitive"  constitu- 
tion, (3)  that  if  one  state  refused  to  agree  to 
conditions,  it  would  have  the  right  to  nego- 
tiate a  special  relationship  to  both  The 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States  of  Indo- 
nesia; and  (4)  that  pending  completion  of  a 
constitution,  each  state  would  possess  equal 
rights. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Javanese  organized 
their  government  In  Jakarta,  they  violated 
the  Round  Table  agreement  by  demanding 
a  unified  nation  under  Javanese  control. 
After  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation  with 
President  Sukarno,  the  South  Moluccas  re- 
alized that  compromise  was  impossible. 
Their  democratically  elected  Daereh  (assem- 
bly) declared  its  independence  as  a  republic 
on  April  25,  1950— three  months  before  In- 
donesia itself  became  an  independent  entity. 
What  followed  was  a  Javanese  Invasion  and 
conquest— and  a  war  of  resistance  that  is 
still  being  fought.  The  people  of  the  South 
Moluccas,  both  in  their  home  islands  and  in 
The  Netherlands,  have  not  given  up  their 
independence  struggle. 

On  July  25,  1950.  following  the  prelimi- 
nary invasion,  the  South  Moluccas  peti- 
tioned the  United  Nations  to  intercede  and 
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mediate  with  Indonesia.  Their  efforts  were 
spumed.  In  the  following  year,  the  Amster- 
dam Appeals  Court  held  ( 1 )  that  the  people 
of  the  South  Moluccas  are  a  people  of  a  ter- 
ritory that,  according  to  the  past  pre-inde- 
pendence  agreements,  could  qualify  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  self-determination: 
(2)  that  the  possibility  of  realizing  this  right 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  creation  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  as  a  unitary  sUte 
(rather  than  the  United  States  of  Indone- 
sia), which  violated  the  pre-independence 
agreemenU:  and  (3)  that  the  independence 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  of  the  South 
Moluccas  must  be  regarded  as  a  method  of 
realizing  their  right  to  self-determination. 

In  1952,  another  Dutch  tribunal  expressed 
similar  views.  Yet  neither  these  appeals  to 
international  law  nor  the  appeals  to  con- 
science raised  repeatedly  by  the  exile  Home- 
land Mission  of  the  South  Moluccas  have 
succeeded  in  moving  the  United  Nations  to 
take  any  steps  against  Indonesia. 

As  the  South  Moluccans  continue  to  fight 
their  lonely  war  of  liberation,  their  once- 
beautiful  islands  have  been  devasted  and 
terrorized.  Indonesian  troops  (some  would 
call  them  Javanese  occuping  forces)  comb 
the  country  for  dissidents.  Imprisonment 
without  trial  and  torture  have  become  com- 
monplace. The  U.S.  SUte  Department  1981 
Report  on  Human  Rights,  in  fact,  has  cited 
the  Indonesian  government  for  numerous 
violations. 

In  the  rural  areas,  timber  from  the  rain 
forests  is  indiscriminately  felled  without 
regard  for  the  consequences.  Japanese  fish- 
ing companies  are  permitted  to  fish  in  Mo- 
luccan  waters,  while  being  denied  such 
rights  in  Javanese  seas.  This  has  resulted  In 
a  severe  shortage  of  fish  for  the  South  Mo- 
luccan  people,  for  whom  It  is— or  was— the 
main  source  of  protein. 

In  the  cities  and  villages.  South  Moluccan 
people  are  unemployed,  destitute  and  ex- 
ploited. The  black  market,  corruption  and 
street  crime  thrive.  Parents  of  young  girls 
are  said  to  be  afraid  to  report  Incidents  of 
rape  for  fear  of  losing  their  Jobs.  Sanitation 
and  medical  care  have  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  doctors  must  treat  poor  pa- 
tients without  medicine  or  anesthetics.  Yet, 
from  the  capital,  Amboina,  an  underground 
network  of  teachers,  writers  and  other  pro- 
fessionals keeps  the  cause  of  liberation  alive 
while  the  Homelands  Mission,  based  in  Am- 
sterdam, tries  to  alert  the  world  to  their 
struggle. 

The  Third  World  has  remained  deaf  to 
their  pleas,  refusing  still  to  discipline  one  of 
its  own.  Even  fellow  Melanesian  nations, 
such  as  Fiji,  have  refused  to  raise  the  South 
Moluccan  issue  in  the  United  Nations  for 
fear  of  antagonizing  their  trading  partner, 
Indonesia.  If  the  Third  World  will  not  de- 
nounce Indonesian  colonialism,  it  then  be- 
comes the  responsibility  of  the  Free 
World.* 


PRESIDENT  WILBERT  E.  LOCK- 
LIN  OF  SPRINGFIELD  COLLEGE 
ANNOUNCES  TUITION,  PEES 
FREEZE  FOR  NEXT  21  MONTHS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of'rEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
•  Mr.   BOLAND.   Mr.   Speaker,   con- 
trary to  the  national  trend  of  inflation 
and  spiraling   education  costs,   it   is 
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pleasing  to  note  that  Springfield  Col- 
lege in  my  congressional  district  has 
frozen  tuition  and  room  and  board 
fees  at  their  present  levels  for  the 
next  21  months. 

Springfield  College  President  Wil- 
bert  E.  Locklin  announced  alsd  that 
the  college  will  expand  its  scholarship 
aid  to  compensate  for  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral education  programs,  and  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff  have  agreed  to  limit 
salary  increases  to  5  percent  for  the 
1983-84  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  this 
good  news  from  Springfield  College, 
and  ask  permission  to  have  printed 
with  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Daily  News  of  De- 
cember 16,  1982,  and  the  accompany- 
ing news  story  on  this  action. 
The  material  follows: 

SC  Holds  the  Link 
The  news  story  reads  like  something  from 
another  era: 

Springfield  College  freezes  tuition,  room 
and  board  at  the  present  rates  for  at  least 
21  months. 

Students  and  their  parents  may  blink  with 
disbelief  at  the  announcement,  but  SC 
President  Wilbert  E.  Locklin  offers  assur- 
ances that  everyone  can  bank  on  this,  liter- 
ally. 

Springfield  College,  founded  as  the  School 
for  Christian  Workers  and  known  for  dec- 
ades as  the  International  YMCA  CoUege, 
seeks  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for 
leadership  positions  In  the  YMCA  .  YWCA, 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Boys  Clubs,  Girls 
Clubs,  and  similar  organizations. 

Also,  for  teaching,  coaching  and  training 
positions  in  physical  education,'and  for  com- 
munity leadership  posts. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  few  of  their  candi- 
dates for  admission  come  from  well-to-do 
families. 

So,  the  college  has  always  kept  the  cost  of 
lU  education  well  below  the  national  aver- 
age for  private  institutions.  It  has  relied  on 
benefactors  not  only  to  erect  its  buildings, 
but  also  to  give  assistance  to  its  students. 

Although  few  of  its  graduates  enter  high- 
salaried  positions  which  would  permit  them 
to  make  major  gifts,  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates who  contribute  something  every  year  to 
their  alma  mater  ranks  among  the  highest 
in  the  country. 

Increased  alumni  support  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  new  funds  which  will  permit  the 
price  freeze. 

Faculty,  administrators,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  college  have  agreed  to  limit 
their  pay  increases  next  year  to  5  per  cent. 
And  the  college's  physical  plant  additions, 
including  the  new  Physical  Educational 
Complex,  will  allow  the  college  to  accommo- 
date an  additional  90  students,  thus  increas- 
ing total  tuition  income  without  increasing 
tuition  rates. 

The  college  is  also  relying  on  the  evidence 
which  indicates  that  the  inflation  rate  is 
under  control  at  last. 

By  a  team  effort,  Springfield  College  has 
won  a  singular  victory  over  rising  costs,  and 
we  join  in  the  cheers. 

Springfield  College  Freezes  Tuitiok,  Fees 
POR  21  Months 
Springfield  College  has  frozen  tuition  and 
room  and  board  fees  at  their  present  levels 
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ION.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
lit  THE  1  lOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Mo  iday,  January  3,  1983 
WIISS 
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caused  any  slackening  of  the  ties  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Havana.  And  It  has 
not  produced  any  apparent  modifica- 
tions in  Cuban  foreign  policy. 

The  embargo  has.  however,  inflicted 
severe  economic  hardships  on  the 
Cuban  people,  hardening  resentment 
against  the  United  States.  It  has  also 
encouraged  a  heavy  dependence  by 
Cuba  on  a  nation  thousands  of  miles 
from  its  shores  while  precluding  mutu- 
ally beneficial  conrunerce  between 
Cuba  and  one  of  its  closest  neighbors. 

Maintaining  the  embargo  is  now 
clearly  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  far 
more  to  gain— economically  and  politi- 
cally—by restoring  trade  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba  than  by 
clinging  to  an  anachronistic,  discredit- 
ed, and  counterproductive  policy. 

To  its  credit,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion initiated  efforts  to  lessen  the  hos- 
tility between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  This  process  has,  however,  lost 
some  of  its  momentum  in  recent 
months,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  leg- 
islation will  renew  productive  discus- 
sions and  that  its  provisions  will  soon 
be  adopted. 

The  influx  of  Cuban  refugees  to  the 
United  States  clouded  the  issue  sur- 
rounding the  action  I  am  proposing 
today.  Stm.  these  refugees  will  be  as- 
similated into  our  society  as  refugees 
historically  have  been  received  by  our 
Nation. 

For  its  part.  Cuba  has  in  recent 
years  repeatedly  and  consistently  dem- 
onstrated its  desire  to  enter  into  a 
normal  relationship  with  the  United 

In  1973  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
signed  an  antihijacking  agreement 
that  has  been  respected  by  both  par- 
ties and  which  has  discouraged  acts  of 
air  piracy. 

A  pact  on  maritime  boundaries  and 
fishing  rights  was  concluded  between 
our  two  nations  in  April  1977. 

In  August  1977.  President  Castro 
agreed  to  permit  all  single-source 
Americans  to  return  to  the  United 
States  and  to  bring  with  them  family 
members,  whether  or  not  they  are 
Cuban  citizens. 

In  December  of  that  same  year,  the 
Cuban  Government  agreed  to  release 
some  500  dual  nationals  and  permit 
their  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

Most  encouraging  of  all,  Castro  an- 
nounced on  November  21.  1978.  that 
he  would  release  3,600  political  prison- 
ers in  Cuba  and  permit  their  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Now  largely 
accomplished  this  release  suicounts  for 
about  90  percent  of  all  persons  held  in 
Cuban  prisons  on  political  charges. 

And  as  a  result  of  a  dialog  between 
Cuban  American*  residing  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, it  was  announced  in  December 
1978  that  families  separated  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  island  would 
be  reunited.  Permission  for  visits  to 
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the  island  by  Cubans  living  abroad  was 
also  granted  in  the  course  of  that  his- 
toric dialog.  Some  50.000  Cubans  living 
In  this  coimtry  have  visited  their 
homeland  since  that  agreement  was 
reached. 

The  Cubans  also  released  from  im- 
prisonment 27  U.S.  citizens  being  held 
on  assorted  charges.  This  humane  ex- 
pression of  goodwill  further  exhibits 
the  possibility  of  revitalized  relations 
between  Cuba  and  our  Nation. 

It  would  seem.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
through  these  actions  Cuba  has  ful- 
filled many  of  the  human  rights  re- 
quirements which  have  been  raised  as 
prerequisites  to  normalization.  More 
progress  can  and  should  be  made  in 
this  area,  but  I  believe  that  Cuba  has 
now  amply  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  make  concessions  in  its  domes- 
tic policies  in  return  for  full  ties  with 
the  United  States. 

We  should  not  now  turn  our  backs 
on  this  display  of  good  faith  and  this 
commitment  to  compromise.  Instead, 
we  should  move  ahead  expeditiously 
toward  a  normal  relationship  with 
Cuba  which  will  facUitate  further  im- 
provements in  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion. 

Continuing  the  embargo  will  lead  in- 
creasingly to  political  isolation  for  the 
United  States  and  will  cause  damage 
to  our  prestige  throughout  the  Third 
World.  Eleven  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  now  have  full  ties  with 
Cuba.  In  addition.  Canada.  Japan,  and 
many  Western  European  nations 
enjoy  a  steady  trade  with  the  island. 
Japanese  exports  alone  now  total 
more  than  $500  million  a  year. 

American  companies  would  have  a 
distinct  competitive  advantage  in 
Cuban  trade  were  the  embargo  lifted. 
Cuba  is  very  anxious  to  purchase  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  other  types  of 
technology  from  the  United  States. 
Exports  would  greatly  outstrip  im- 
ports of  Cuban  sugar  and  other  prod- 
ucts, thereby  helping  to  lessen  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit. 

The  process  of  normalization  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China 
also  offers  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  issue  of  expropriations  and  restitu- 
tions can  be  readily  resolved  between 
our  governments.  A  formula  for  set- 
tling claims  resulting  from  the  seizure 
of  American  property  in  China  was  de- 
vised after  Washington  and  Peking  re- 
stored full  relations.  A  similar  agree- 
ment can,  I  am  sure,  be  reached  with 
Cuba  following  normalization. 

Cuban  and  the  United  States  wlU 
continue  to  have  serious  and  far- 
reaching  political  differences  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  But  differing  eco- 
nomic systems  and  world  views  have 
not  prevented  the  United  States  from 
exchanging  envoys  and  establishing 
trade  links  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
China,  and  many  Eastern  European 
nations.   Indeed,   it   has  been   shown 
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that  normal  relations  are  almost 
always  more  conducive  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests throughout  the  world  than  is  the 
policy  of  hostile  noncommunication. 

Ultimately,  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  will  normalize  their  relationship 
and  develop  trade  links.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  direction  in  which  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  has  been  moving  over  the 
past  5  years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
hasten  the  day  when  political  realism 
is  formally  substituted  for  an  out- 
moded policy  of  animosity.  I  urge 
them  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  and  in  working  for  an  end 
to  the  embargo  against  Cuba. 

A  copy  of  the  legislation  follows: 
H.R.  - 

A  bill  to  remove  certain  trade  restrictions 
with  respect  to  Cuba 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  301(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2221(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2370(a))  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Public  Law  87-733  (76  SUt.  697).  ap- 
proved October  3.  1962,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Presidential  Proclamation  3447  of  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1962.  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  regulations  issued  by  the 
President  or  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  carry  out  those  provisions  of  law 
stricken  or  repealed  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  or  to  carry  out  the  Presidential 
proclamation  made  ineffective  by  such  sec- 
tion, shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 
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complicated  paperwork  Lf  they  sell 
their  used  oil  to  recyclers.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  efficient  method  for  disposing 
a  waste  which  is  often  carelessly  dis- 
posed. Moreover,  it  provides  for  the 
more  economical  use  of  a  scarce  re- 
source. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  thor- 
ough consideration  to  this  measure.* 


CLASSIFY  USED  OIL  AS  HAZARD- 
OUS WASTE  TO  ENCOURAGE 
RECYCLING 
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THE  PROBLEM  WITH  THE  IM- 
PORTATION OP  ALGERIAN  UQ- 
UEFIED  NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  remedy  an 
environmental  hazard  resulting  from 
the  dumping  of  used  oil.  Every  year 
millions  of  gallons  of  used  oil  are 
dumped  on  the  ground.  In  our  streams, 
or  burned.  This  oil  is  a  valuable  re- 
source that  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again. 

My  bill  would  encourage  recycling 
by  classifying  used  oil  as  a  hazardous 
waste  without  regard  for  the  volume 
produced.  It  requires  that  generators 
and  collectors  of  used  oil,  mostly  gas 
stations,  have  a  contract  in  effect  or 
be  an  approved  and  licensed  oil  recy- 
cler. 

My  bill  removes  the  burden  of  rec- 
ordkeeping from  the  collectors.  Rere- 
finers  who  pick  up  and  process  the 
used  oil  would  be  required  to  keep  the 
records— accounting  for  all  products, 
byproducts  and  waste  products. 

The  advantage  of  this  legislation  is 
that  it  relieves  the  small  generators  of 


LEGISLATION  TO  ADJUST  OMB 
PAY  LEVELS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  that  of 
the  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. We  have  seen  over  the  past  2 
years  that  the  Director  of  OMB  plays 
a  central  and  vital  role  in  shaping  the 
direction  and  policy  of  the  executive 
branch.  Congress  has  recognized  that 
the  position  of  OMB  Director  is  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  Cabinet  officers  by 
requiring  that  nominations  for  the  po- 
sition be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  One  important  step  re- 
mains in  placing  the  position  of  OMB 
Director  correctly  in  the  institutional 
framework:  We  should  compensate  the 
Director  at  the  level  of  Cabinet  Secre- 
taries and  his  Deputy  at  the  level  of 
Deputy  Cabinet  officers. 

I  have  suggested  this  legislation  for 
several  Congresses,  and  Its  merits  are 
as  strong  now  as  they  have  been  In 
previous  years.  First,  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  compensate  officials  who  have 
similar  levels  of  responsibility  at  simi- 
lar rates  of  pay.  In  addition,  the  OMB 
Director  should  be  able  to  conduct  his 
dealings  with  Cabinet  Secretaries  con- 
cerning essential  administrative  and 
budget  issues  on  the  same  manage- 
ment level  as  those  officials.  Similarly, 
the  Deputy  OMB  Director  should  deal 
as  an  equal  with  lower  level  Cabinet 
officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  I  am 
proposing  this  legislation  as  an  im- 
provement to  the  Institutional  struc- 
ture of  the  executive  branch  rather 
than  on  any  personal  basis.  It  was  a 
good  idea  when  Jim  Mclntyre  was  Di- 
rector of  OMB  in  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, it  is  a  good  idea  with  David 
Stockman  as  OMB  Director  under 
President  Reagan,  and  it  will  be  a  good 
idea  for  whoever  succeeds  Mr.  Stock- 
man in  that  position.  I  hope  this  bill 
will  be  approved  promptly  by  Con- 
gress.* 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
97th  Congress  has  now  ended  and  It 
has  failed  to  act  in  any  substantial 
way  to  address  the  many  problems 
that  exist  in  the  natural  gas  industry. 
Misguided  Government  intervention 
in  the  marketplace  has  created  a  situa- 
tion where  natural  gas  consumers  are 
confronted  with  tremendous  price  in- 
creases this  winter.  These  increases 
are  imwarranted.  They  occur  at  a  time 
when  prices  should  be  decreasing,  be- 
cause natural  gas  supplies  are  up  an<l 
demand  is  down. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  January 
3,  1983.  Forbes  magazine  which.  I  be- 
lieve, accurately  depicts  one  aspect  of 
the  natural  gas  problem:  the  importa- 
tion of  liquefied  natural  gas  from  Al- 
geria. The  98th  Congress,  which  con- 
venes today,  has  a  fresh  opportunity 
to  act  in  a  meaningful  way  on  the  nat- 
ural gas  issue.  I  include  this  article  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues with  the  hope  it  will  help 
shape  the  future  debate  In  a  positive 
and  significant  manner 

[Prom  Forbes,  Jan.  3. 19831 

Natuhal  Gas 

(By  William  Baldwin) 

Back  in  the  early  Seventies,  it  seemed  to 
make  sense.  In  retrospect,  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  ideas  ever:  Buy  up  trillions  of  cubic 
feet  of  liquefied  natural  gas  in  Algeria  and 
ship  it  to  the  D.S.  in  special  refrigerated 
tankers. 

In  September,  Panhandle  Eastern,  a 
Houston-based  pipeline  company,  began 
taking  deliveries  of  Algerian  LNG  under  a 
contract  that  runs  for  another  20  years.  If 
the  contract  holds  up,  the  company  will  be 
spending  $1.1  billion  a  year  for  energy  that 
is  worth  only  $750  million  a  year  to  the  U.S. 
But  there's  a  fair  chance  that,  under  orders 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, the  project  will  meet  the  same  fate 
as  an  earlier  one  by  El  Paso  Co.  and  be 
scrapped.  That  would  leave  only  one  work- 
ing LNG  import  deal:  a  small  project  run 
near  Boston  by  Cabot  Corp.  and  supplying 
only  winter  peak-load  gas. 

How  did  Panhaiidle  get  into  thlo  mess?  It 
was  only  responding  to  the  tortured  eco- 
nomics of  federal  gas  regulation.  First  there 
were  three  decades  of  price  ceilings,  which 
so  discouraged  exploration  that  by  the  mid- 
Seventies  the  U.S.  had  a  bad  natural  gas 
shortage.  That  was  followed  by  a  partial  de- 
regulation in  1978,  which  tempted  the  pipe- 
lines to  overpay  for  new  supplies  because 
the  cost  could  be  rolled  into  a  base  of  old 
gas  maintained  at  artificially  low  prices. 
Now  there's  a  gas  glut. 

If  Panhandle  honors  the  contract,  it  will 
be  paying  just  under  $4  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  (mcf)  for  LNG  in  Algeria,  having  it 
hauled  to  the  U.S.  and  converting  it  back 
into  gas  to  be  injected  into  one  of  its  pipe- 
line systems  in  Lake  Charles,  La.  All  in  all. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AGE     DISCRIMINATION     IN     EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 


seem  likely.  In  the  earlier, 

scuttled.  LNG  deal,  the  Algerians 

Co.  with  an  attempted  200% 

after  El  Paso  and  its  three 

custodiers  had  spent  over  $1  billion 

tanf ers  and  port  facilities.  And 

er— even  as  the  U.S.   was 

gas  glut— the  Algerians  forced 

agree  to  a  70%  acceleration  in 

wt  Ich  the  $4  base  price  escalates 

criude-oil  prices. 

is  worth  $4.50  per  mcf  in  the 

$3  to  get  here,  it  is.  logically. 

50  FOB  Algeria.  But  it's  un- 

Alg^rians  would  agree  to  a  drastic 

sin)e  they  are  probably  spending 

mcf  just  to  liquefy  the  gas. 

exceptions.  LNG  projects  don't 

'  says  Bijan  Mossavar-Rah- 

fom^er  Iranian  delegate  to  OPEC 

Harvard.  Utilities  and  indus- 

the  Panhandle  system  agree: 

asking  PERC  to  invalidate  the  Al- 


rid  of  the  albatross  will  mean 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
there   is   the   $150   million 
mothballing  and  amortizing 
:  iake  Charles  terminal,  plus  the 
of  $375  million  sunk  In  two 
J*G    tankers.    The    company 
strong  case  that  it  shouldn't 
tab  since,  after  the  gas  short- 
decade,  government  regula- 
egged  the  pipelines  on  in  a 
hunt  for  supplies:  deep-well 
coal  and  imported  LNG.  In 
the  same  users  complaining 
-price  gas  now  are  also  in- 
I  liUion  worth  of  lawsuiU  against 
for  the  gas  curtailments  in 
Damned  if  you  do,  damned  if 


problem  looks  like  a  disaster 

4ll  involved— but  not  quite  all. 

parties  and  intervenors  in  the 

prodeedings,   and   plenty   to   fight 

meins,  says  one  FERC  attorney, 

for  the  lawyers."* 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  that 
would  aunend  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  in  two  areas.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  is  necessary  to  clari- 
fy ambiguities  left  by  the  1978  amend- 
ments to  that  act  (Public  Law  95-256) 
and  a  Supreme  Court  interpretation 
that  runs  contrary  to  congressional 
intent. 

The  first  amendment,  to  section  15 
of  the  act,  would  insure  that  Federal 
employees  who  are  covered  by  the  act 
have  the  same  right  to  a  Jury  trial  as 
non-Federal  employees.  While  it  was 
never  Congress"  intent  in  the  1978 
amendments  to  preclude  such  action. 
Federal  defendents  have  argued  that 
Congress  intentionally  withheld  this 
right.  I  believe  that  the  intent  of  the 
act  must  be  clarified  to  preclude  the 
possibility  that  a  case  would  arise 
whereby  a  Federal  employee  would  in 
fact  be  denied  a  jury  trial. 

The  second  amendment  permits  Indi- 
vidual complainants  to  bypass  State 
remedies  and  file  directly  in  Federal 
court.  The  Supreme  Court  niled  4 
years  ago  in  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co. 
against  Evans  that  In  States  where 
such  remedies  are  available,  resort  to 
them  is  mandatory  and  not  optional. 
Now  after  an  individual  files  charges 
with  a  State  agency,  a  60-day  waiting 
period  must  be  observed  before  Feder- 
al action  can  be  commenced. 

At  the  very  least,  complainants  will 
be  delayed  60  days.  And  there  is  of 
course  the  possibility  that  plaintiffs 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  this  require- 
ment could  jeopardize  their  entire 
suit.  I  believe  that  complaints  should 
not  have  to  defer  their  Federal  action 
in  favor  of  State  procedures  unless 
they  volimtarlly  choose  to  do  so.  Such 
a  process  Is  contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
the  act  which  provides  that  disputes 
be  rapidly  adjudicated.  By  restating 
congressional  Intent  more  clearly  we 
can  insure  that  older  workers  will  at 
least  have  their  complaints  heard  on 
the  merits  quickly  and  not  sidetracked 
or  dismissed  on  procedural  technical- 
ity. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  will 
successfully  address  any  ambiguities  In 
the  1978  amendments  which  are  the 
result  of  drafting  language  rather 
than  congressional  intent.  I  hope  that 
my  coUegues  will  join  me  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  is  printed  below. 


January  S,  1983 

H.R.  415 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Diacrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  to  permit  per- 
sons to  bring  suits  under  the  Act  in  Feder- 
al district  courts  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er any  proceedings  have  been  commenced 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  persons  under 
SUte  law,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  a*sembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967 
(29  VS.C.  633(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "no  suit  may  be"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Provided.  That  such"  and  insert- 
ing  in   Ueu   thereof   the   following:    "any 
person  who  desires  to  bring  a  suit  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  may  bring  such  suit  with- 
out regard  to  whether  any  proceedings  have 
been  commenced  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
person  under  the  State  law.  If  such  person 
commences  any  proceeding  under  the  State 
law  before  bringUig  a  suit  under  section  7  of 
this  Act,  then  such  person  may  not  bring 
any  such  suit  under  section  7  of  this  Act 
before  the  end  of  the  period  of  sixty  days 
following  the  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  the  State  law,  unless  such  proceed- 
ings have  been  earlier  terminated  such". 

Sec.  2.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  ct  of  1967  (29 
U.S.C.  633a(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  provisions  of  section  7(cK2)  of  this  Act 
shaU  apply  in  the  case  of  any  action 
brought  under  this  subsection.".* 


January  3,  1983 


REDUCING  THE  RISK  OF  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
took  the  oath  of  office  for  the  third 
time  as  U.S.  Representative  for  the 
First  District  of  New  York.  Once 
again,  I  experienced  the  sobering 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  and  awe- 
someness  of  being  the  duly  elected 
representative  of  the  people  In  the 
greatest  democracy  on  Earth. 

Of  the  many  duties  we  have  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  none  Is  more  signifi- 
cant than  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
the  liberties  we  enjoy  In  this  democra- 
cy. All  that  we  have  as  Americans  ulti- 
mately Is  dependent  on  that  liberty. 

As  defender  of  the  Free  World 
against  those  who  would  destroy  or 
deny  those  liberties,  the  United  States 
has  played  a  unique  role  in  the  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Today 
the  potential  use  of  weapons  we  have 
taken  up  In  the  defense  of  freedom  in- 
creasingly is  seen  as  a  threat  to  all 
that  we  hold  dear.  Across  the  Nation, 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  has  stirred 
the  consciousness  of  Americans  from 
all  walks  of  life.  That  concern  is  legiti- 
mate and,  I  submit,  perfectly  under- 
standable. 

That  full-scale  nuclear  war  would 
wreck  unimaginable  havoc  on  the 
world  is  undeniable.  That  there  are 


too  many  nuclear  weapons  In  the  arse- 
nals of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  undeniable.  But  it  is 
also  undeniable  that  the  possession  of 
those  nuclear  weapons,  and  of  the 
credible  means  for  delivering  them  to 
their  targets  by  the  Free  World  has 
prevented  the  very  nuclear  war  we  all 
want  to  avoid. 

Last  November,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans had  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinion  directly  on  the  ballot 
about  the  nuclear  war  threat.  I  regret 
that,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  in  no 
instance  were  people  given  the  chance 
to  indicate  a  choice  between  several  le- 
gitimate options  for  reducing  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  But  despite  this 
serious  flaw  in  the  referendums  on  an 
immediate  freeze  in  nuclear  weapons, 
the  passage  of  those  measures  reflect- 
ed legitimate  concerns. 

From  what  I  understand,  in  virtually 
every  instance  the  resolutions  on  bal- 
lots called  for  negotiations  to  achieve 
a  freeze  at  current  levels  of  forces.  But 
what  Americans  must  imderstand  is 
that  there  is  hope  for  a  safer,  saner, 
more  stable  world.  And  that  hope  lies 
in  existing  nuclear  arms  negotiations, 
not  potential  negotiations  as  the  so- 
called  freeze  referendums  proposed. 

To  support  future  negotiations  for  a 
freeze  at  existing  force  levels  is  simply 
unacceptable.  We  must  instead  reduce 
those  levels— not  agree  to  keep  them 
so  obscenely  high. 

It  was  my  extreme  pleasure  to  join 
today  with  my  esteemed  colleagues, 
Mr.  Broompield  and  Mr.  Strattoh.  in 
the  introduction  of  what  is  the  better 
way  to  insure  lasting  peace. 

Our  resolution  calls  for  mutual  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  the  nuclear  ar- 
senals of  the  superpowers.  Most  im- 
portant, oiu-  resolution  expresses  the 
full  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
two  ongoing  arms  reduction  negotia- 
tions In  Geneva  seeking  substantial, 
verifiable,  equitable,  and  militarily  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  those  arsenals 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

this  true  alternative.  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
introduced  today,  and  I  lu-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  our  effort.* 


SECOND  ANNUAL  LOWENSTEIN 
CONGRESSIONAL  SYMPOSIUM 

HON.  DOUGWALGREN 

or  PClflf  SYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
m  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March,  on  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Allard  Lowenstein. 
a  remarkable  symposium  took  place  at 
the  Capitol  to  commemorate  his  life 
and  to  address  the  pressing  challenges 
and  opportunities  facing  the  Nation. 
Over  200  people  of  diverse  back- 
grounds and  involvement  participated. 
The  list  of  speakers  and  panelists  In- 
cluded several  Members  of  this  body 
of  both  parties  as  well  as  other  distin- 
guished figures  like  Paul  Wamke. 
Ronnie  Dugger.  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston, and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  The 
response  to  the  symposium  was  enthu- 
siastic, and  all  felt  that  meetings  of 
this  kind  could  help  in  creating 
thoughtful  dialog  directed  toward 
action  and  to  fill  a  portion  of  the  void 
left  in  the  Nation's  life  by  Al  Lowen- 
stein's  death. 

A  second  annual  Lowenstein  sympo- 
sium is  being  planned  this  spring  for 
March  18-20.  1983.  The  heart  of  the 
event,  as  last  time,  will  be  a  series  of 
Saturday  panels,  to  be  held  on  March 
19.  at  which  a  variety  of  the  central 
issues  of  the  eighties  will  be  addressed. 
As  was  shown  at  last  year's  confer- 
ence, and  as  Al  Lowenstein  always 
demonstrated.  Intensity  of  commit- 
ment need  not  be  accompanied  by 
closed-mlndedness.  and  realism  and 
pragmatism  focus  literally  requires 
thoughtful  concern  about  our  present 


meant  reoucuons  ui  mose  urseiuua.        dilemmas.  « j  j_«„„  _*  tuic 


ures.  but  also  to  focus  special  atten- 
tion on  reducing  weapons  which,  be- 
cause of  their  unique  capabilities,  are 
judged  to  be  particularly  destabilizing. 

At  this  very  moment,  both  sides  In 
the  Geneva  negotiations  are  seriously 
considering  proposals  which  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  ballistic  missile 
warheads,  the  number  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  and  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery vehicles  well  below  both  current 
and  SALT  II  levels. 

Our  resolution  puts  the  Congress 
firmly  in  favor  of  real  and  substantial 
nuclear  arms  reductions  and  thus 
works  toward  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties  that  we  are  sworn  to  uphold. 

In  the  coming  weeks  we  will  be  seek- 
ing the  support  of  our  colleagues  for 


extermination.  He  said 

I  am  struck  by  the  Incapacity  of  people 
functioning  as  diplomats  to  remember  that 
they  are  people  first  and  diplomats  second, 
so  that  they  can  reach  to  each  other  and 
figure  out  ways  that  they  can  resolve  dilem- 
mas to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  whole 
human  race.  .  .  Much  more  than  that  has  to 
happen,  or  we  will  continue  plummeting  to- 
wards this  extraordinary  conclusion,  at  the 
very  moment  we  should  be  rising  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  our  greatest  hopes. 

That  is  the  kind  of  test.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, which  should  Impel  not  only  diplo- 
mats but  all  who  care  about  the  future 
of  this  planet  and  its  children,  and 
particularly  those  of  us  charged  with  a 
special  public  trust.  Only  by  continued 
rededication  to  courage,  compassion, 
intelligence  and  hope  can  we  meet  it. 
and  thus  help  build  from  the  magnif i- 
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cent  legacy  left  to  us  by  Al  Lowen- 
stein. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  an  ac- 
count from  the  Washington  Post  from 
March  of  last  year,  describing  the  first 
Lowenstein  symposliun: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  IS,  19821 

LOWEWSTEIW  LBCACY 

(By  Carla  Hall) 
"Can  you  imagine."  Rep.  Tom  Harkln  CD- 
Iowa)  asked  the  audience  in  the  Cannon 
Caucus  room,  "what  Al  Lowenstein  would 
have  done  when  he  had  found  out  that 
Ernest  Lefever  was  the  administration's 
nominee  for  assistant  secretary  of  sUte  for 
human  rights?" 

The  audience  chuckled  at  the  image  of 
the  late  Allard  Lowenstein:  antiwar  activist, 
civil  rights  activist,  originator,  in  1967.  of 
the  Dump  Johnson  movement,  one-term 
congressman,  tireless,  electric,  charismatic. 
They  could  predict  what  he  would  have 
thought  of  the  controversial  Lefever,  the 
bane  of  human  righU  activities.  But 
wait  .  .  . 

"First,"  said  Harkin,  "we  would  have 
found  out  Al  Lowenstein  and  Ernest  Lefever 
washed  dishes  together  in  college."  Laugh- 
ter surged  through  the  room. 

The  stories  were  like  that  on  Saturday- 
memories  of  Lowenstein,  the  man  who  mo- 
bilized students  with  his  oratory  and  his 
"we-can-do-it"  spirit,  the  man  who  somehow 
managed  to  catalyze  people  at  all  points  on 
the  political  spectrum.  "Never  did  anybody 
have  so  many  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue,"  said  Rep.  Barney  Frank  (D- 
Bflass.).  And  when  he  was  felled  by  seven 
bullets  from  the  gun  of  a  mentally  troubled 
former  protege,  both  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.)  and  conservative  William  Buckley 
spoke  at  the  memorial  service. 

So  those  who  gathered  at  the  first  Allard 
Lowenstein  Congressional  Symposiimi  this 
weekend  could  only  be  classified  as  "Al 
people,"  the  term  his  brother  Larry  used. 
They  were  students  grown  older,  politicians, 
human  rights  activists  and  friends,  and  all 
told  stories,  which  ineviUbly  highlighted  fe- 
verish conversations  with  Lowenstein,  late 
into  the  night.  Ellison  C.  Wynn,  a  retired 
Army  major  who  was  Lowenstein's  com- 
mander in  the  Army,  heard  about  the  sym- 
posium and  was  there.  Mike  Parrell,  B.  J. 
Humicutt  of  M'A'S'H.  who  is  producing  a 
documentary  on  Lowenstein.  sat  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  symposium  ranged  from  panel  discus- 
sions on  domestic  political  priorities  to 
human  rights  and  American  foreign  policy. 
There  was  angry  talk  about  what  Reagan  is 
doing  and  there  was  impatient  response 
from  the  audience  along  the  lines  of  •Okay, 
just  what  will  we  do  as  an  alternative?" 

"I  remember  the  night  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  in  1980,"  said  Susan  McLane, 
former  Republican  state  senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  'My  daughter  had  spent  all  day 
driving  Al  around  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
campaigning  for  Kennedy.  My  daughter 
voted  for  Anderson.  My  husband  and  I  were 
heading  the  Bush  campaign  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. .  .  I  don't  think  there  was  a  person 
there  who  had  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan. 
Every  one  of  us  was  a  loser.  So  here  we  are 
again,  a  bunch  of  losers,  and  we're  going  to 
talk  about  what  Al  would  have  done." 
So  they  talked: 

"Allard— who  expended  so  much  of  his 
heart  and  mind  toward  getting  Americans 
out  of  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia— would  have 
been  an  invaluable  ally  for  those  of  us  who 
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are  trying  U  keep  Americans  from  getting 
into  a  war  li  Central  America."  said  Sen. 
Alan  Cranstc  n  (D-Calif.). 

"He'd  be  \eTy  concerned  about  El  Salva 
dor,"  said  tl^e  Rev.  William  Wipner  from 
the  National  Council  of  Churches.  "I  think 
he'd  be  fighting  terribly  the  cutting  away  of 
four  decade^  of  programs  that  helped  the 
poor,  and  tte'd  be  fighting  the  military 
budget  tooth  and  mail.  No  question. " 

"Al  Loweistein  would  have  regarded 
what's  hap>ening  today  with  horror," 
boomed  Pai  her  Robert  Drinan.  former 
IJemocratic  congressman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  new  president  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  "We're  looking  at  the 
total  counterrevolution  of  all  the  things 
that  Al  Lowe  nstein  fought  for  . . . ."' 

And  from  i ,  man  in  the  audience:  "I  really 
wonder  if  Al  would  praticipate  in  an  all-day 
seminar  wh(  re  we're  all  saying  the  same 
things. ...  I  think  he  would  have  demanded 

action " 

'"It's  not  presumptuous  to  compare  Al 
Lowenstein  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Martin  Lutl  ler  King."  said  Rep.  Andrew 
Jacobs  (O-In  1). 

How  did  1 1  one-term  congressman  move 
people  like  I  his?  It  had  less  to  do  with  his 
time  in  Con  jress  and  more  to  do  with  his 
work  outsid  ?  Congress— his  antiwar  activ- 
ism, his  fou  nding  of  an  organization  (the 
Coalition  f(  r  a  Democratic  Alternative) 
dedicated  to  blocking  Lyndon  Johnson's  re- 
nomination  or  the  presidency.  He  was  only 
a  congressm  in— from  the  5th  Congressional 
District  in  long  Island— from  1968  to  1970. 
He  was  defe  ited  for  reelection  in  1970.  But 
he  was  activ;  in  other  issues  (like  voter-reg- 
istration of  18-year-olds)  and  organizations 
(he  was  cha  rman  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Actioi  i).  In  1977.  he  was  named  U.S. 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  for  spe- 
cial political  affairs. 

"In  1967,  I  was  organizing  students 
against  the  »ar."'  said  Steve  Cohen,  profes- 
sor of  law  it  the  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center,  who  was  on  Lowenstein's  1968 
congressionj  1  campaign  staff.  "Allard  would 
go  into  a  ho  itile  audience  who  were  pro-war 
and  in  five  i  linutes.  he  would  convert  them 
into  doves.  \  /ell,  maybe  not  five.  Maybe  10." 
"I  dont  kriow  if  any  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  Uwenstein  domino  theory,"  said 
Greg  Craig  iuring  the  human  rights  panel 
discussion.  '  You  know  how  you  change  the 
regime  in  S  outh  Africa?  By  changing  the 
regime  in  Spain."'  (Chuckles  around  the 
room.)  "By  changing  the  regime  in  Spain, 
the  regime  in  Portugal  would  fall.  Now  if 
the  Portugv  ese  regime  fell,  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique would  fall  and  that  would  open 
the  doors  to  South  Africa." 

After  the  panel  discussion,  documentary 
filmmaker  Barbara  Miller  walked  away, 
brooding  ov^r  El  Salvador.  "Just  because  a 
middle-grou  id  solution  hasn't  been  found  in 
El  Salvador  [doesn't  mean  it  can't  be  found." 
she  said.  'A  I  would  find  one  that  would  sat- 
isfy the  ulti  nate  solution." 

Miller  met  Lowenstein  in  1968  when  she 
was  doing  r  fsearch  for  a  film  on  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  that  was  never  made.  She 
kept  runniig  into  him  after  that.  "In  fol- 
lowing the  Kennedys  or  whatever,  you 
always  cam*  back  to  him."  she  said.  "You 
couldn't  av(  id  him.  I  was  so  impressed  with 
Al.  You  cou  Idn't  predict  what  he  would  say. 
He  would  a  ;tract  the  most  intelligent  liber- 
als and  conservatives.  He  thought  about 
each  issue  l!  idependently." 

Now  she'i  trying  to  do  the  same.  "What 
do  you  do  f  you're  a  liberal  and  you  can't 
stand  what  you  see  in  Poland?  That  means 
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you  support  Re<igan."  she  said.  "If  you  look 
at  what  the  Russians  are  doing  in  Afghani- 
stan, in  Poland,  they  are  really  on  the  move. 
You  can't  take  all  the  isolationist  views  we 
used  to  take.  Lord  knows.  I've  marched 
enough  for  peace.  But  I  think  we  have  to  be 
like  Al  and  look  at  each  situation." 

Allard  Lowenstein's  ex-wife  Jenny  Little- 
field  and  his  two  children  were  there.  Tom 
Lowenstein  is  12.  has  dark  curly  hair,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  jacket  and  tie.  with  white 
tennis  shoes.  "Lots  of  people  come  up  and 
say.  I've  known  you  since  you  were  this 
high,'  and  other  people  come  up  and  say. 

Ill  bet  everyone's  saying  to  you,  "I've 
known  you  since  you  were  this  high." ' "  He 
smiled  and  shrugged.  "I  don't  mind  it.  It's 
kind  of  fun. " 

At  the  end  of  a  day  filled  with  praise  for 
Lowenstein  and  concern  for  the  much-bat- 
tered liberal  cause,  some  perspective  was  of- 
fered. Said  Rep.  Prank:  "You  hear  the 
charge  that  liberals  have  no  new  ideas.  In 
the  first  place,  very  few  people  in  politics 
have  new  ideas.  This  is  not  high-energy 
physics.  What  you  get  are  different  combi- 
nations of  ideas.  The  ideas  that  Reagan  pro- 
posed in  1980  are  the  things  that  got  him 
laughed  at  in  1976."  With  those  words,  the 

"Al  people"  went  out  into  the  warm,  late 
afternoon  sunshine  in  search  of  such  new 
combinations.* 
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of  related  aviation  user  fee  and  airport 
development  legislation.  In  addition, 
his  handling  of  the  air  traffic  control- 
lers' strike,  while  controversial,  in- 
sured the  continued  safety,  integrity, 
and  operation  of  the  national  air  traf- 
fic control  system. 

The  recent  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion that  provides  for  increased  fund- 
ing of  our  many  unmet  highway  and 
mass  transit  needs  was  due  in  no  small 
part  to  Secretary  Lewis'  persistent  ad- 
vocacy, both  within  the  administration 
and  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  the  many  other  accomplish- 
ments of  Drew  Lewis  during  his  2 
years  at  the  helm  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Such  a  list  could  in- 
clude his  handling  of  the  national  rail- 
road strike,  the  development  of  a 
sound  metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports policy,  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
volimtary  restraints  of  Japanese  auto 
imports,  and  his  promotion  of  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
drunk  driving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  thanking  Drew 
Lewis  for  his  dedicated  public  service, 
and  in  wishing  him  well  in  his  new  en- 
deavors.* 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACITDSnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Drew 
Lewis,  announced  his  resignation  from 
the  Cabinet  to  retiu^  to  the  private 
sector.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  Secretary 
Lewis,  and  to  wish  him  well  in  all  of 
his  future  endeavors. 

Without  detracting  from  any  of  the 
other  Cabinet  members,  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  Drew  Lewis  has  been 
one  of  the  real  stars  of  this  adminis- 
tration. He  brought  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  a  solid  back- 
ground of  achievement  in  business  and 
management  positions,  and  this  expe- 
rience rapidly  paid  off  as  he  took  firm 
control  of  the  Department  from  his 
first  day  in  office.  The  combination  of 
managerial  skill  and  political  savvy  ex- 
hibited by  drew  Lewis  would  prove  to 
serve  him  well  in  dealing  with  the  dif- 
ficult issues  of  1981  and  1982. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  Drew  Lewis,  not  only  on  budget 
and  appropriations  matters,  but  also 
on  some  of  the  major  policy  initiatives 
undertaken  under  his  leadership. 

Any  list  of  Secretary  Lewis'  accom- 
plishments over  the  past  2  years  would 
have  to  include  the  development  of  a 
new  plan  for  a  modernized  air  traffic 
control  system,  along  with  the  passage 
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HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  I  pay  tribute  to  a  good 
friend  and  colleague  of  the  House, 
Richard  C.  White,  of  the  16th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas. 

In  the  years  I  have  known  him,  I 
have  always  respected  Dick  as  a  care- 
ful, thorough,  and  thoughtful  legisla- 
tor. Dick  has  given  effective  leadership 
to  the  House  and  is  a  good  man.  We 
will  miss  him  and  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  pursuits.* 


UNICEP  SAYS  WE  CAN  HELP  THE 
WORLD'S  CHILDREN  SURVIVE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  liARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker. 
UNICEF  was  the  subject  of  an  excel- 
lent, informative  op-ed  piece  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  De- 
cember 31,  1982.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  read  this 
brief  commentary  of  UNICEF's  pro- 
grams and  the  current  technology 
that  allows  us  to  forge  ahead  with  the 
children's  "survival  revolution." 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  31, 1982] 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

BiLLioM-DoixAR  Bargain 

It  gives  a  nice  glow  to  send  or  receive  a 
UNICEP  holiday  greeting  card:  you  are 
doing  your  bit  for  the  worlds  children.  Just 
how  much  you  are  doing,  and  how  little,  you 
can  discover  from  'The  State  of  the  World's 
Children.  1982-1983."  the  annual  report  of 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  put  out 
by  Its  executive  director.  James  P.  Grant. 

Grant,  well  known  in  Washington  for  his 
work  at  AID  and  the  Overseas  Development 
Council,  is  a  great  packager  and  promoter  of 
the  do-able.  In  his  new  report,  he  offers 
something  eye-popping:  how  to  cut  in  half, 
from  40,000  to  20.000,  by  the  year  2000  the 
number  of  children  who  die  from  malnutri- 
tion and  infection  everyday,  and  how  to  do 
this  for  a  mere  $1  billion  a  year,  with  exist- 
ing technology  and  infrastructure,  and  with- 
out further  political  changes  or  risks  for  the 
Third  World  nations  where  the  kids  now 
die. 

UNICEP"s  four  aces: 

(1)  Oral  rehydration  therapy  (ORT).  a 
new  technique  developed  in  Bangladesh 
using  cheap,  easy-to-use  materials  to  stop 
the  diarrhea-caused  dehydration  that  is  the 
single  biggest  killer  of  children  in  the  world. 

(2)  Universal  child  immunization,  made 
feasible  by  scientific  advances  (more  heat- 
stable  vaccines)  and  by  the  delivery  system 
of  community  organizations  and  paraprofes- 
sionals  now  increasingly  in  place  in  the 
Third  World. 

(3)  Promotion  of  breast  feeding,  which 
has  declined  steeply  in  recent  decades  in 
poor  countries,  to  reduce  "the  most  unnec- 
essary malnutrition  of  all." 

(4)  Mass  use  of  home  child-growth  charts 
to  make  mothers  the  more  knowing  and  par- 
ticipatory helpers  of  their  children's  health. 

These  four  "low-cost,  low-risk,  low-resist- 
ance people's  health  actions,"  as  Grant  de- 
scribes them,  "do  not  depend  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  changes  which  are  nec- 
essary in  the  longer  term  if  poverty  itself  is 
to  be  eradicated.  They  are  available  now"— 
given,  as  always,  the  political  will. 

Nor  will  such  a  children's  "survival  revolu- 
tion" merely  run  up  population  growth 
rates.  Grant  argues.  As  parents  become 
more  confident  that  their  childrem  will  sur- 
vive, they  tend  historically  to  have  fewer 
births. 

I  heard  a  roomful  of  development  profes- 
sionals dissect  the  UNICEP  program  for  an 
evening.  Basically,  no  one  could  lay  a  finger 
on  it. 

But  so  much  for  the  hopeful  side.  The  so- 
bering side  starts  from  an  awareness  that 
economic  distress  has  halted  the  postwar 
improvement  in  global  child  health.  The 
numbers  of  children  living  and  growing  in  ill 
health  are  set  to  increase. 

UNICEF's  new  program  centers  on  im- 
proving the  use  of  available  food.  But  as 
many  as  a  third  of  the  families  in  need  lack 
the  requisite  land,  job  or  income.  For  them. 
UNICEF  supports,  with  the  rhetoric  that  is 
its  sole  recourse  in  this  realm,  'political  and 
economic  change  to  allow  the  poor  to  both 
participate  in  and  benefit  from,  the  in- 
creases in  production  which  can  most  cer- 
tainly be  achieved." 

Meanwhile.  UNICEF  isolates  the  world's 
poorest  families,  finding  them  caught  in  a 
cycle  of  ill  health,  low  energy  and  poverty— 
from  which  they  still  could  be  released  by 
consumer  food  subsidies  targeted  on  under- 
nourished pregnant  women  and  young  chil- 
dren. 
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Is  this  getting  a  little  too  radical-sounding 
for  you?  Is  there  a  bit  too  much  of  the  pro- 
clivity for  broad-scale  social  justice  and 
social  engineering  that  often  seems  to  be 
mixed  with  the  water  up  there  at  the 
United  Nations? 

If  so.  then  perhaps  you  will  accept  an  obli- 
gation to  spell  out  your  alternative.  The  un- 
fortunate fact  is  that  the  simplest  way  to 
remain  a  moderate  and  to  be  regarded  as 
"sound"  in  the  face  of  great  deprivation  is 
to  avert  your  gaze  from  the  conditions  that 
incline  many  of  those  who  observe  them 
closely  to  more  far-reaching  solutions. 

In  any  event.  UNICEF  finesses  that 
choice  in  the  short  r\m  by  offering  a  pro- 
gram within  the  ideological  reach  of  Just 
about  everybody.  Think  of  it:  for  a  lousy  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  and  no  revolution,  mil- 
lions of  kids  can  live.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  THE 
PUBLIC  FROM  THE  DANGERS 
OF  lONIZATION-TYPE  SMOKE 
DETECTORS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing today  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  dangers  of  ionization-type 
smoke  detectors.  One  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  all  ionization  smoke  detec- 
tors bear  a  warning  label  specifying 
that  they  contain  radioactive  materi- 
als. The  other  would  ban  the  sale  of 
ionization  smoke  detectors  completely. 
Ionization  smoke  detectors,  which 
ctirrently  account  for  about  75  percent 
of  all  marketed  smoke  detectors,  con- 
tain a  highly  radioactive  substance, 
usually  americium-241. 

Many  highly  respected  scientists  and 
radiologists  have  noted  that  americi- 
um-241, a  byproduct  of  the  nuclear 
cycle,  represents  a  serious  threat  to 
human  health  and  to  the  environ- 
ment. Americium-241  is  53  times  more 
radioactive  by  weight  than  plutonium- 
239  and  has  a  half-life  of  458  years. 
Experts  claim  that  ingestion  of  even  a 
minute  amount  of  americium-241  can 
cause  cancer. 

Many  manufacturers  of  ionization 
smoke  detectors  fail  to  inform  the  con- 
suming public  of  the  presence  of  this 
radioactive  material,  nor  do  they  prop- 
erly stress  the  need  to  dispose  of  ioni- 
zation smoke  detectors  in  a  safe,  care- 
fully regulated  manner.  On  the  con- 
trary. Government  regulations  man- 
dating installation  of  unspecified  types 
of  smoke  detectors  in  homes  built  with 
FHA  or  VA  assistance  have  promulgat- 
ed the  careless  proliferation  of  these 
potentially  dangerous  devices. 

The  Federal  regulation,  coupled 
with  State  and  local  laws  requiring 
smoke  detectors  in  all  homes,  means 
that  as  many  as  20  million  ionization 
smoke  detectors  may  now  be  in  oper- 
ation. 
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Since  purchasers  of  ionization  smoke 
detectors  are  not  being  notified  prop- 
erly about  potential  radiation  dangers 
or  disposal  procedures,  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  some  of  the  americium-241 
from  smoke  detectors  will  enter  the 
environment  eventually  and,  ultimate- 
ly, enter  the  human  food  chain. 

Ironically,  a  safe  and  reliable  alter- 
native to  the  ionization-type  detector 
is  available  currently.  In  fact,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  modest  publici- 
ty given  the  dangers  of  ionization  de- 
tectors has  spurred  sales  of  its  alterna- 
tive, the  photoelectric  variety.  Photo- 
electric smoke  detectors  contain  no  ra- 
dioactive substances  and  have  been 
proven  to  be  equally  effective  in  pro- 
viding fast  smoke  alerts. 

There  is  really  no  justification, 
therefore,  to  continue  to  sanction  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  devices  which 
increase  radiological  health  hazards 
significantly.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  danger 
posed  by  this  product  and  join  me  by 
cosponsoring  my  legislation  to  ban  its 
sale  and  require  warning  labels  on 
each  detector  sold. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  417 

A  bill  to  provide  that  ionization  smoke  de- 
tectors shall  bear  a  label  specifying  that 
they  can  contain  radioactive  materials 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in 
the  packaging  or  labeling  of  any  ionization 
smoke  detection  device  for  distribution  in 
commerce,  or  for  any  person  (other  than  a 
common  carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  carrier 
for  hire,  or  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire)  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  in  commerce  of 
any  packaged  or  labeled  ionization  smoke 
detection  device,  to  distribute  or  to  cause  to 
be  distributed  in  commerce  any  such  device 
if  such  device  is  not  labeled  in  a  manner 
which  complies  with  the  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 2. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  ionization  smoke  detection 
device  distributed  in  commerce  shall  be&T  a 
label  which— 

(1)  includes  a  recognized  symbol  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  radioactive  material:  and 

(2)  bears  the  following  statement:  "This 
device  contains  radioactive  material  which 
may  be  hazardous  to  your  health  if  ingested 
or  improperly  disposed."'. 

(b)  The  label  required  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  affixed  to  the  outside  back  panel  or 
portion  of  any  ionization  smoke  detection 
device,  and  to  any  package  containing  such 
a  device. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  violation  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  unfair  or  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  in  commerce  in  violation 
of  section  8(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment under  section  5(b)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  act. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "commerce"  means— 
(A)  commerce  between  any  state,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  place  outeide 
thereof:  and 
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A  bill  to  proi  ide  that  ionization  smoke  de- 
tectors cont  lining  any  radioactive  isotope 
shall  be  con  iidered  banned  hazardous  sub- 
stances sub  ect  to  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Federal  Has  irdous  Substances  Act. 
Be  it  enacti  d  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 

Representatit  t»    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 

ionization  de\  ice  which— 

(1)  is  aesigied  to  detect  the  presence  of 
smoke  in  the  itmosphere,  and 

(2)  contains  any  radioactive  isotope: 
shall  be  cons  dered  to  be  a  banned  hazard- 
ous substanci  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Su  bstances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261  et 
seq.).  and  sh  ill  be  subject  to  the  prohibi- 
tions establisi  led  in  section  4  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1263)  and  to  the  other  provisions  of 
such  Act. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  berson  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  sectii  in  4  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  A:t  (15  U.S.C.  1263),  in  connec- 
tion with  th»  manufacture  of  the  device 
specified  in  t  le  first  section  of  this  Act,  or 
in  connection  with  the  introduction  or  deliv- 
ery for  intri  iduction  of  such  device  into 
interstate  co«  imerce,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  estiblished  in  section  5  of  such 
Act(15U.S.C  1264). 

Sec.  3.  Thd  device  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  thi  s  Act  shall  be  liable  to  seizure 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  Fedi  ral  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
(15U.S.C.  12(5). 
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Moniay,  January  3,  1983 
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and  conservative.  Republican  and 
Democrat — cosponsored  the  resolution 
to  create  the  select  committee. 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  we 
are  introducing  today  are  identical  to 
those  of  the  resolution  which  created 
the  select  committee  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth  and  Families:  First,  to  conduct 
a  continuing  comprehensive  study  and 
review  of  the  problems  of  children, 
youth  and  families:  second,  to  study 
ways  to  encourage  the  development  of 
public  and  private  programs  and  poli- 
cies which  will  assist  children  and 
youth  to  become  productive  citizens; 
and  third,  to  develop  policies  to  en- 
courage coordination  of  both  govern- 
mental and  private  programs  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  childhood  and 
adolescence. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families  will  be  a  tempo- 
rary oversight  committee  with  no 
more  than  30  members.  It  will  be  em- 
powered to  hold  hearings  and  conduct 
investigations,  but  will  have  no  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction.  A  key  element  of  the 
select  committee's  mandate  is  to  pre- 
sent a  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  on  the  status  of  children  and 
families,  and  the  success  and  failure  of 
our  efforts  to  assist  and  support  them. 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Government  and 
children,  youth  and  families  in  need 
has  changed  substantially.  The  effects 
of  this  change  have  been  profound, 
and  require  our  most  basic  concern 
and  evaluation  if  we  are  to  assure  that 
the  American  family  will  emerge 
stronger,  and  all  levels  of  Government 
and  the  nonprofit  and  profit-making 
sectors  will  become  better  able  to  pro- 
vide their  traditional  services  to  our 
children  and  families. 

It  is  our  belief  that  we  can  only 
make  this  comprehensive  review  by 
crossing  committee  lines  and  jurisdic- 
tions. You  are  all  aware  that  in  our 
elaborate  committee  and  subscommit- 
tee  system,  currently  13  standing  com- 
mittees and  more  subcommittees,  have 
jurisdiction  over  issues,  programs  and 
policies  affecting  children,  youth  and 
families.  The  Select  Conmiittee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families  seeks  to 
overcome  this  fragmentation  and  to 
present  a  clear  profile  of  this  constitu- 
ency. On  this  basis,  the  select  commit- 
tee will  then  bring  its  findings  to 
standing  committees  and  to  this  body 
for  consideration. 

The  proposed  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families  would 
enable  Congress  to  make  its  best  de- 
termination about  how  to  provide  a 
secure  and  productive  future  for 
America's  children,  youth  and  fami- 
lies. We  urge  you  to  join  us  in  support- 
ing our  resolution  to  reconstitute  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families.* 
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EDITOR  ROBERT  W.  BOYER 
LOOKED  FOR  THE  GOOD  NEWS 
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GENERATING  REVENUES  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PKNIfSTLVAIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  22.  1982,  with  Altoona  reeling 
from  the  possibility  of  Conrail  being 
broken  up  and  the  Altoona  shops 
closed,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Robert  W.  Boyer,  executive  editor  of 
the  Altoona  Mirror. 

"I'm  looking  for  some  good  news," 
he  stated,  as  he  told  me  how  shaken 
the  community  was  over  the  possibili- 
ty of  losing  its  largest  employer. 

We  discussed  the  upcoming  battle 
that  would  be  waged  to  save  Conrail, 
the  probability  of  success,  and  the  as- 
surance that  railroad  retirement 
would  be  protected. 

I  was  so  impressed  by  this  positive, 
yet  factual,  approach  on  the  part  of  a 
distinguished,  highly  respected,  pro- 
fessional newspaperman,  that  I  made 
a  note  of  it,  and  decided  to  save  the 
story  for  a  special  time. 

That  time  is  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
Bob  Boyer  retired  on  December  31, 
1982,  after  a  55-year  newspaper  career. 

Bob  Boyer  worked  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  the  Altoona  Tribune  and  Al- 
toona Mirror  during  a  period  that  car- 
ried America  through  depression,  war. 
and  change.  Through  it  all.  he  was  the 
voice  of  reason  and  optimism  rooted  in 
reality.  Through  it  all  he  contributed 
mightily,  not  only  to  journalism,  but 
to  his  community  as  well. 

Not  content  with  managing  a  large 
newspaper,  and  winning  numerous 
journalism  awards,  including  seven 
Freedom  Foundation  Awards  and 
seven  awards  for  his  work  as  the  Al- 
toona Mirror  Farm  Editor,  he  made 
enormous  contributions  to  his  conunu- 
nity.  Serving  as  a  charter  member  of 
the  Altoona  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  as  a  member  and  president  of  the 
Altoona  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
helped  guide  the  redevelopment  and 
industrial  diversification  of  the  city 
and  Blair  County. 

The  good  news  is  that  he  will  contin- 
ue to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Altoo- 
na Mirror's  board  of  directors  and  be 
active  in  commimity  affairs. 

He  is  a  distinguished  American  who 
exemplifies  the  qualities  that  helped 
make  our  country  great— qualities 
which  he  has  spent  a  lifetime  instilling 
in  those  he  touched  through  his  pen 
and  his  example,  so  that  America's 
future  might  be  as  illustrious  as  her 
past.* 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived an  excellent  letter  from  a  fellow 
Kentuckian.  James  C.  Malcomb,  of 
Worthville,  Ky.  Mr.  Malcomb  has  writ- 
ten to  me  about  his  views  concerning 
the  need  to  restore  social  security's  fi- 
nancial solvency.  However,  he  is  op- 
posed to  raising  taxes  as  a  method  to 
raise  revenues  for  the  system.  Rather, 
he  believes  that  putting  a  "tax  on  all 
sports  tickets  that  are  sold  which 
would  cover  every  sport  of  any  kind" 
would  get  social  security  "out  of  the 
grave  state  that  it  is  in."  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Malcomb's  timely  comments,  and  his 
letter  follows: 

Worthville,  Ky.,  November  IS,  1982. 
Dear   Representative  Hubbard:   I  am  a 
concerned    citizen    of    Kentucky   who   has 
been  reading  and  listening  to  all  media  con- 
cerning our  "failing"  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram. Within  the  last  year,  a  Commission 
has  been  appointed  by  President  Reagan  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of 
upgrading  our  Social  Security  Program.  Up 
until   this   time,   several   recommendations 
have  been  made  as  follows:  (1)  levy  taxes  on 
income  up  to  $35,700  in   1983  (2)  possibly 
raising  the  age  limit  to  68  before  drawing 
benefits   (3)   adding   Ux   on   gasoline   and 
liquor.  These  are  a  few  of  the  recommenda- 
tions upon  the  list  that  has  been  published. 
I  must  say  that  the  younger  generation 
(those   becoming  of  age   at  eighteen  and 
older)  are  entirely  over-taxed  as  it  Is  for 
benefits  that  they  may  never  see.  With  the 
burden  of  the  price  of  gasoline  that  these 
people  must  pay  for  commuting  to  and  from 
work,  the  rapidly-rising  cost  of  Interest  for 
personal  property,  and  rising  utility  rates, 
once  can  hardly  exist  with  higher  Uxes  on 

the  way.  ,    ,       •     .w. 

I  have  a  daughter  and  son-in-law  m  this 
particular  position  and  I  personally  under- 
stand what  a  real  crisis  it  is  to  try  to  pay  for 
the  necessities  of  life,  plus  all  necessary 
taxes  and  try  to  pay  for  a  home  so  that  they 
might  have  something  that  they  can  call 
their  own.  I  just  don't  see  how  people  in 
this  same  situation  can  expect  to  bear  any 
more  Social  Security  taxes  in  addition  to  ex- 
isting, and  accelerating  living  expenses. 

I  have  been  giving  much  thought  to  find- 
ing a  way  that  the  tax  might  be  raised  with- 
out putting  anymore  burden  on  these 
people,  and  to  regain  a  sound  Social  Securi- 
ty Program.  _*      ,     11 

All  professional  and  minor  sports  of  all 
kinds  are  becoming  or  are  a  "money-making 
business"  In  this  country.  Persons  in  all 
social  scales  are  sports'  fans  of  one  type  or 
another.  The  following  of  sports  has  become 
one  of  the  most  high-stakes  money  organi- 
zations In  the  country  that  makes  gambling 
In  Las  Vegas  and  Atlantic  City  look  like 

Why  not  put  a  tax  on  all  sports'  tickets 
that  are  sold  which  would  cover  every  sport 
of  any  kind,  including  horse  racing,  base- 
ball basketball,  football,  tennis,  dog  racing, 
tractor  pulling,  etc.  These  activities  are  con- 
sidered a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity,  and 
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the  ones  that  support  sports  would  not 
mind,  nor  do  I  think  would  complain  on 
paying  a  5  or  10  percent  tax  on  each  ticket 
sold  to  be  given  to  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram each  year.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
proposal  would  pull  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram out  of  the  grave  state  that  it  Is  In  at 
this  time. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation of  thU  proposal,  and  am  looking  for- 
ward to  a  reply  as  to  your  feelings  and  views 
as  to  a  possible  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  Social  Security  Program. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  C.  Malcomb.* 


OUR  NA-nON'S  SCHOOUS  NEED 
COMPUTERS 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORM lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 


•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  disappointments  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress was  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
go  along  with  House-passed  legislation 
encouraging  all  computer  firms  to 
donate  equipment  to  our  Nation's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  making  a 
major  new  effort  in  the  98th  Congress 
to  enact  this  computer  donation  legis- 
lation. 

The    following    article    from    the 
Washington    Post    of    December    28. 
1982.   describes   the   hunger   of   area 
schools  for  help  in  moving  into  the 
computer  age  and  computer  jobs  of 
the  future.  This  Is  a  national  hunger 
by   students,    parents,   teachers,   and 
schools  all  across  the  coimtry.  I  hope 
that  the  98th  Congress  will  respond  by 
enacting    the    Computer    Equipment 
Contribution  Act  of  1983. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  28. 1982) 
Computers  Are  the  Rage— Schools  Going 
Electronic 
(By  Leah  Y.  Latimer) 
Two  years  ago,  it  was  a  jungle  gym.  This 
year,  the  annual  gift  donated  to  Arlington's 
Barcroft  Elementary  School  by  the  PTA  Is 
an  Atari  400  computer. 

The  Barcroft  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions effort  to  equip  the  public  school  with 
a  computer  is  part  of  sudden  efforts  to  push 
Washington  area  schools  into  the  computer 
age.  Parents,  students  and  community 
groups— alerted  by  the  popularity  of  video 
games  and  personal  and  business  comput- 
ers—are increasingly  convinced  that  com- 
puter terminals  soon  will  become  as 
common  as  the  telephone  and  as  useful  an 
educational  tool  as  the  typewriter. 

And  now.  they  say,  is  the  time  to  start 
educating  youngsters  about  them.  "Comput- 
er literacy,"  it  is  dubbed. 

"Suddenly  its  a  hot  Issue, "  says  Marvm 
Koontz,  director  of  Instructional  technology 
for  Fairfax  County  Schools.  Jerry  Berry, 
the  country's  coordinator  for  computer  pro- 
grams, explains  why:  "People  are  aware 
that  students  don't  have  to  be  engineers  or 
systems  analysts  to  use  computers.  They 
know  If  students  have  certain  computer 
skills  they  have  advantages  over  other 
people  who  don't." 
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The  result  has  been  that  In  just  the  past 
two  years  parent  and  citizen  groups  in  Ar- 
lington, Fairfax,  Montgomery,  Prince 
George's  counties  and  the  District  have 
pressured  school  officials  through  detaUed 
rei>orU  and  public  meetings  to  put  more 
computers  In  schools  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  even  the  youngest  students. 

Student  enthusiasm  parallels  that  of  their 
parents.  Since  1980,  career-oriented  courses 
offered  at  Prince  Georges  County's  Bowie 
and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  high  schools  have 
Jumped  from  two  to  about  24  due  to  student 
demand,  said  assistant  superintendent 
Daniel  Chase.  "The  demand  is  far  greater 
than  what  we  can  do,  he  says. 

Indeed,  training  teachers  equipping 
schools  with  enough  computers  to  give  all 
students  regular  practice  time— as  many 
parents  want— and  purchasing  software  is 
an  expensive  proposition.  Budget-conscious 
school  officials  are  approaching  computer 
training  differently— some  aggressively, 
others  with  caution. 

Once  a  week,  Erol  Labosky.  Deborah  Skel- 
ley  and  Cindy  Harmon— 11-year-olds  in  Mrs. 
Janle  Baer's  sixth  grade  class  at  Patrick 
Henry  Elementary  School  In  Alexandria- 
each  sit  at  a  TRS-80  Radio  Shack  Micro- 
computer, punch  out  names  and  numbers 
on  black  keyboards  and  watch  them  flash 
across  a  sliver  screen. 

This  year,  all  of  Alexandria's  klndergar- 
ten-through-elghth  grade  pupils  are  learn- 
ing about  everyday  role  of  computers  and 
how  to  use  them  In  courses  once  available 
only  in  high  schools.  About  (400.000  has 
been  spent  to  equip  classrooms  and  libraries 
throughout  the  Alexandria  system. 

Montgomery,  Fairfax  and  Prince  George's 
counties  and  District  schools  also  run  pro- 
grams that  officials  say  will  be  expanded 
next  school  year.  The  District  In  this  school 
year  Is  spending  $1.1  million:  Fairfax 
$700,000:  Montgomery  $300,000:  Prince 
George's  $250,000.  Arlington's  expenditures 
for  computer  training  trails  behind  at 
$47,000.  In  Montgomery  and  Fairfax  coun- 
ties, all  eighth  and  ninth  graders  are  expect- 
ed to  have  completed  computer  literacy 
courses  by  next  year. 

"Take  a  look  at  the  classified  ads,'  says 
Alexandria  Schools  Superintendent  Robert 
W.  Peebles.  "To  ignore  what's  happening  in 
technology  is  to  go  backwards." 

In  Arlington,  a  public  task  force  U  trying 
to  persuade  school  officials  to  approve  simi- 
lar computer  programs  for  the  next  school 
year  Despite  paring  down  iU  budget  re- 
quests from  $400,000  to  $240,000  the  group 
has  had  no  assurances  from  officals  who  say 
they  are  moving  cautiously. 

"We  definitely  must  address  it."  says  Ar- 
lington Schools  Superintendent  Charles 
Nunley,  "but  we're  not  going  to  throw  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  at  it."  In  Arling- 
ton and  other  school  systems,  computers 
have  typically  been  used  in  high  school  sci- 
ence, math  and  business  courses. 

But  many  parents  believe  computers 
should  be  used  in  other  courses  too.  Before 
the  current  school  year  is  out.  the  Barcroft 
PTA  in  Arlington  will  have  furnished  that 
school  with  three  computers,  organized  a 
series  of  six-week,  afterschool  sessions  and 
paid  for  a  computer  training  course  for 
teachers  and  staff. 

"We're  doing  it  because  the  county  has 
not  yet  gotten  iteelf  together."  says  PTA 
president  John  TucclUo.  "This  is  one  tram 
our  kids  can't  afford  to  miss." 

A  recent  study  by  the  Federal  Office  of 
Technology  assessment  found  that  educa- 
tional systems  nationwide  are  dragging  their 
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WTTHHC  LDING  OF  INTEREST 
A  fD  DIVIDENDS 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  MONTANA 
nf  THE  HbUSE  or  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Mon  iay,  January  3,  1983 
M/RLENEE. 


Mr.     Speaker, 

with  16  of  my  colleagues, 

reintrbducing  legislation  to  put  a 

withholding  on  interest  and 

introduced  this  bill  last 

imm^iately  after  the  tax  bill 

House,  because  I  felt  this 

provision  was  wrong.  It  is 

today  and  I  want  to  see  it 

wroilg  because  withholding  will 
aJi|ount  of  cash  people  have 
year.  It  is  wrong  because 
withheld  may  be  incorrect 
's  tax  bracket,  thus  requir- 
filing  for  a  refimd.  It  is 
elderly  and  low-income 
have  to  file  an  exemption 
or  each  and  every  account 
n  order  to  avoid  wlthhold- 
the  exemption  is  not  filed 
retiuTi  must  be  filed  the 
you  lose  the  money.  It  is 
of  the  costs  involved 
of  the  enormous  paper- 
burden  on  both  the  consumer 
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and  the  banking  industry,  especially 
the  small  rural  banks. 

Many  of  you  are  now  receiving  mail 
from  your  constituents  who  are  Just 
finding  out  about  the  impacts  of  this 
tax.  I  urge  you  to  Join  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  to  once  and 
for  all  repeal  this  withholding  provi- 
sion.* 


January  3,  1983 


January  3,  1983 


THE  REVEREND  ARTHUR 
MARTIN 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I 
bring  to  your  attention  the  death  of 
the  father  of  my  fellow  Congressman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Jim  Martin. 

Congressman  Martin's  father,  the 
Reverend  Arthur  Martin,  died  on  Sat- 
urday in  Columbia,  S.C.  The  funeral 
service  is  being  conducted  in  Savan- 
nah. Ga.,  today. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  expressing  our  deepest  and 
most  sincere  sympathy  to  Congress- 
man Martin  and  the  members  of  his 
family  during  this  difficult  time  in 
their  lives.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PERMIT  THE  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  PASSENGERS 
BETWEEN  PUERTO  RICO  AND 
OTHER  U.S.  PORTS  ON  FOR- 
EIGN-FLAG VESSELS  WHEN 
U.S.-FLAG  SERVICE  OF  SUCH 
TRANSPORTATION  IS  NOT 
AVAILABLE 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OP  PTTERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  of  great  im- 
portance and  interest  to  my  constitu- 
tents  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  legislation 
will  enable  the  movement  of  passen- 
gers between  ports  in  the  mainland 
United  States  and  ports  in  Puerto  Rico 
on  foreign-flag  until  such  time  as 
there  is  service  available  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels. 

The  97th  Congress  approved  identi- 
cal legislation,  H.R.  1489,  on  August 
17,  1982,  by  a  vote  of  387  to  0.  The  bill 
was  the  subject  of  2  days  of  hearings 
in  San  Juan  and  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  ad- 
mijiistration. 

Approval  of  this  bill  will  restore 
freedom  of  movement  and  the  right  to 
travel  of  thousands  of  persons  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  mainland 
who  cannot  travel  by  air,  the  only 


mode  of  transportation  currently 
available  between  the  mainland  and 
the  island. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  this 
legislation  in  Puerto  Rico  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  witnesses  and  orga- 
nizations that  endorsed  it.  The  need 
for  this  bill  stems  from  the  fact  that 
since  1953  there  has  been  no  U.S.-flag 
passenger  service  between  the  main- 
land United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  none  is  contemplated  at  this  time. 
There  are  safeguards  in  the  legislation 
to  insure  that  U.S.-flag  service  will  dis- 
place foreign-flag  service  once  it  be- 
comes available. 

I  again  would  like  to  stress  that  this 
bill  only  addresses  passenger  transpor- 
tation. It  is  not  my  intention,  at  this 
time  or  at  any  time  in  the  future,  to 
request  an  exemption  for  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act 
relating  to  cargo.  This  is  very  simple 
and  straightforward  bill  on  which  a 
strong  record  has  been  compiled  to 
show  it  need. 

I  look  forward  to  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  on  my  legislation  and 
will  appreciate  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues.* 


ARTHUR  RUBINSTEIN 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  hectic  final  days 
of  the  97th  Congress,  the  cultural 
world  sustained  a  great  loss.  The  world 
will  truly  miss  the  remarkable  talents 
of  classical  pianist  Arthur  Rubinstein, 
who  passed  away  December  20,  at  the 
age  of  95.  Through  his  interpretations 
of  music  by  many  renowned  compos- 
ers, Rubinstein  radiated  to  his  audi- 
ences the  brilliance  and  Joy  that  were 
his  expression  of  life. 

During  his  extraordinary  77-year 
career  as  a  performing  artist.  Arthur 
Rubinstein  justly  earned  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  grandest  pianists  of 
the  20th  century.  His  boundless 
energy  permitted  Rubinstein  to  share 
his  gift  with  millions  through  a  vigor- 
ous concert  schedule  and  huge  album 
sales  imtil  failing  eyesight  forced  him 
to  retire.  Although  his  performing 
career  ceased,  his  love  affair  with  life 
did  not.  He  continued  his  contribu- 
tions by  teaching  young  pianists  and 
completing  his  autobiography. 

Bom  in  Poland,  Rubinstein  chose  to 
become  an  American  citizen  in  1946.  In 
1976.  he  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Freedom,  the  highest  civilian  honor  in 
the  United  States.  The  countless  other 
awards  and  honorary  degrees  cannot, 
however,  equal  in  stature  Arthur  Ru- 
binstein's cultural  contributions  to 
this  Nation  and  the  world. 


Arthur  Rubinstein's  timeless  style 
will  be  appreciated  for  generations  to 
come.  He  will  truly  be  missed,  but 
never  forgotten.  His  exceptional  musi- 
cal contributions  are  preserved  on 
scores  of  recordings,  his  spirit  and  exu- 
berance are  preserved  in  the  memories 
of  musicians  and  music  lovers  every- 
where.* 


HOUSE  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 

HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3,  1983 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  hope  and  confidence  that  I  join 
with  over  220  of  my  colleagues  to  in- 
troduce the  equal  rights  amendment, 
which  has  the  honor  of  being  desig- 
nated House  Joint  Resolution  1. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  disap- 
pointment of  last  June  30  when  the 
10-year  drive  for  the  ERA'S  ratifica- 
tion was  blocked.  We  have  neither  for- 
gotten nor  have  we  given  up  the  strug- 
gle. Last  year  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure proclaimed  it  dead— 'not  only 
dead  now  but  forever  in  this  century." 
We  resume  our  efforts  to  prove  them 
wrong,  and  while  today  is  a  day  for 
new  beginnings,  the  measure  we  intro- 
duce is  the  same  24  simple  words 
which  for  so  long  have  represented 
the  promise  of  equality  for  women: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

By  refusing  to  allow  the  ERA  to  die, 
we  look  forward  to  full  equality  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  But  there 
should  be  no  mistake.  While  the  ERA 
is  our  first  priority,  and  its  designation 
as  House  Joint  Resolution  1  an  entire- 
ly appropriate  honor,  we  will  also  seize 
each  and  every  opportunity  to  enact 
equal  protection  under  the  law,  stat- 
ute by  statute,  until  ratification. 

The  obstacles  to  ratification  are  very 
clear  but  through  renewed  efforts  the 
amendment  will  become  part  of  our 
Constitution.  As  before,  confident  that 
right  is  on  our  side,  that  justice  is  on 
our  side,  that  the  vast  weight  of  Amer- 
ican opinion  is  on  our  side,  we  rededi- 
cate  our  efforts  to  attain  the  goal  of 
full  equality.* 
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purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
January  4,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  cur- 
rent economic  problems  on  interna- 
tional affairs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  effects  or 
current  economic  problems  on  interna- 
tional affairs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JANUARY  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  pro- 
grams which  create  certain  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conunittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee-of  the  time,  place,  and 


JANUARY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  interna- 
tional debt  situation. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance  ^    ,  ,  . 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's assessment  of  the  meeting  of 
ministers  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting,  to 
consider  its  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
98th  Congress,  membership  assign- 
ments for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library,  an  original  resolution  request- 
ing funds  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  committee  for  1983.  to  authorize 
teste  of  computer  equipment  in  Sena- 
tor's offices,  and  to  consider  other 
pending  business. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 


JANUARY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Presidential  and 
congressional  campaign  finance  laws. 
301  RusseU  BuUding 

JANUARY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue   hearings   on   Presidential 
and   congressional   campaign   finance 

laws. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  solutions 
to  global  economic  problems. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 


FEBRUARY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  mass  maUlngs  and 
the  use  of  postal  patron  maU. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  3 

9:30  a.m. 

SmaU  Business 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Small 

business  Investment  company  program 

of  the  SmaU  Business  Administration. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  committee  resolu- 
tions requesting  funds  for  operating 
expenses  for  1983. 

301  RusseU  Building 

FEBRUARY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1983. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  17 

9:30  ajn. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing exijenses  for  1983. 

301  Russell  Building 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1983.  and  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  Senate  mass 
mailing. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   prospective 
nomination  of  Edward  J.  Derwlnski.  of 
lUinois.  to  be  Counselor,  Department 
ofSUte. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
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(Mr 


DESIGNA*]  ION 


OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEldPORE 

The  SPE^AKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication |from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  D.C. 

January  S,  1983. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jni 
Wright  to  a  :t  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday,  January  6,  1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  ofpu  House  of  Representatives. 
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Ronald  F.  Christian.  Lord 

Church,  Fairfax.  Va.. 

following  prayer: 

Father  and  God  of  us  all. 

us  who  in  Your  grace  are 

enter  this  year,  the  year 

1983.  we  pray  that  we  will 

servants,  not  only  of  our 

of  our  higher  calling  and 

to  earnestly  seek  peace 

dll  among  all  people,  to 

justice  shall  be  guaranteed 
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nation  as  a  Member  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress: 

Housx  OP  Rkprksentativxs, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  5, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nkll,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spbakxr:  I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  Member  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  business 
today,  the  5th  of  January,  1983. 

I  have  this  day.  by  separate  letter,  official- 
ly notified  the  Oovemor  of  Texas  of  my  res- 
ignation. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

William  Philip  Gramm, 

Member  of  Corigress, 
Sixth  District,  Texas. 


PRAYER 


ROSiaVTHAL. 

hs 


his 


conscious  today  of  the  death 

of  this  assembly.  Benja- 

We  are  thankful.  O 

service  in  this  Congress 

I}eople  of  his  district,  and 

commitment  to  the  cause 

May  the  high  ideals  that 

lis  life  be  for  all  a  beacon 

others  will  be  encouraged 

their  talents  in  service  to  all 

Your   spirit    of    ujider- 

peace  be  with  his  family 

them  strength  in  the  days 


prayer,  O  God,  for  it  is  in 
place  our  trust.  Amen. 


FHE  JOURNAL 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

examined  the  Journal  of 

(|ay's   proceedings   and   an- 

the  House  his  approval 


U 


stands 


to  clause   1. 
approved. 


rule  I,  the 


AS  MEMBER  OF 
98TH  CONGRESS 


SFIAKER 


pro   tempore   laid 
House  the  following  resig- 


Resolution  10,  Ninety-eighth  Congreas. 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  RepreaenU- 
tlve-elect  Marty  Russo.  of  the  third  district 
of  Illinois,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
on  the  4th  day  of  January.  1983,  at  the  City 
of  Minneapolis,  State  of  Minnesota.  I  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Russo. 
form  prescribed  by  section  1757  of  the  Re- 
vised SUtutes  of  the  United  SUtes.  being 
the  form  of  oath  administered  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which 
Mr.  Ruaao  subscribed. 
Sincerely, 

Hakrt  H.  MacLaugklin. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
HONORABLE  ROBERT  W.  KAS- 
TENMEIER,  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimication  from  the  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  a  Member  of 
Congress: 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  4,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
H-209,  the  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with 
your  designation  of  me,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  9.  Ninety-eighth  Congress, 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  Representa- 
tive-elect Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  the  sev- 
enth district  of  New  York,  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  that  on  the  3rd  day  of  January. 
1983,  at  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  I 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  form  prescribed  by  section  1757 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United 
States,  being  the  form  of  oath  administered 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  which  Mr.  Rosenthal  subscribed. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  HARRY  H.  Mac- 
LAUGHLIN.  JUDGE  OP  THE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  MINNESOTA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  Harry 
H.  MacLaughlhi.  judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Minne- 
sota: 

U.S.  District  Court  por  the 
District  op  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  4, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
H-209,  the  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with 
your  designation  of  me,  pursuant  to  House 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 

SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  OF 
APPOINTMENT  OF  MEBCBERS 
TO  ATTEND  THE  FUNERAL  OF 
THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BENJA- 
MIN S.  ROSENTHAL 

The  SPEAKESi  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  aimounce  that  the 
Speaker  appointed  on  January  5,  1983, 
the  following  Members  to  attend  the 
Funeral  of  the  late  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal: 

Mr.  Stratton  of  New  York; 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts; 

Mi.  Foley  of  Washington; 

Mr.  AooABBO  of  New  York; 

Mr.  HoRTON  of  New  York; 

Mr.  CoNABLE  of  New  York; 

Mr.  BiAGGi  of  New  York: 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Lent  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Rangel  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York; 

Mr.  ScHEUER  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Ottinoer  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York; 

Mr.  LaFalce  of  New  York; 

Mr.  McHuGH  of  New  York; 

Mr.  NowAK  of  New  York; 

Mr.  SoLARZ  of  New  York; 

Mr.  LuNDiNE  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Garcia  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Carney  of  New  York; 

Ms.  Ferraro  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Solomon  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Martin  of  New  York; 

Mr.  McGrath  of  New  York; 

Mr.  MoLiNARi  of  New  York; 

Mr.  ScHUMER  of  New  York; 

Mr.  WoRTLEY  of  New  York; 

Mr.  BoEHLERT  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Mrazek  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Towns  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin; 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Edwards  of  California; 

Mr.  Roybal  of  Califomia; 

Mr.  Burton  of  California; 

Mr.  Montgomery  of  Mississippi; 

Mr.  Alexander  of  Arkansas; 

Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin; 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Levitas  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Miller  of  Califomia; 

Mr.  Mineta  of  California; 

Mr.  Waxman  of  California; 

Mr.  Jenkins  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Panetta  of  Califomia; 

Mr.  Mica  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Crockett  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Gejdenson  of  Connecticut; 

Mr.  RoEMER  of  Louisiana;  and 

Mr.  KosTMAYER  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Speaker's  appoint- 
ment is  ratified. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 

DECLARE    A    RECESS    AT    ANY 

TIME  TODAY 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  at  any  time  today  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Professional  Insurance  Agents,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  AAA  all  have  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  this  measure. 

During  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week." 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk 
Driving  issued  its  interim  report  rec- 
ommendhig  that  each  State  adopt  21 
as  the  legal  age  for  drinking  all  alco- 
holic beverages.  And  most  recently. 
New  Jersey  raised  its  drinking  age  to 
21,  Joining  a  national  trend  to  make  it 
harder  for  our  youth  to  buy  alcohoL 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  my  reso- 
lution, because  I  feel  that  Congress 
needs  to  make  its  voice  heard  on  this 
issue.  We  are  talking  about  America's 
teenagers:  Of  the  25.000  persons  who 
die  each  year  in  dnink  driving  acci- 
dents. 5.000  of  those  victims  are  teen- 
agers. Fourteen  teenagers  die  each  day 
in  dnmk  driving  accidents. 

We  need  to  do  something  about  the 
leading,  single  cause  of  death  among 
our  15-  to  24-year-olds.  Please  join  me 
in  supporting  and  urging  passage  of 
my  "21"  resolution.  Let  tis  stop  these 
senseless  tragedies.  Let  us  save  these 
young  lives. 

I   include   my   resolution,   and   the 
names  of  the  original  cosponsors,  for 
printing  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  23 


SroNBoas 

Mr.  Ooodling  submitted  the  concurrent 
resolution  for  himself  and  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
James  V.  Hansen.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  White- 
hunt.  Mr.  BeUenson.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Cllnger,  Mrs.  Cardiss  Collins.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer.  Mr.  Erienbom.  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Hartnett.  Mr.  lAntos.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mrs. 
Roukema.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Dan  Burton. 


RAISING  THE  DRINKING  AGE 

(Mr.    GOODLING   asked    and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  lameduck  session  of  the 
97th  Congress.  I  am  especially  proud 
of  having  hitroduced  a  concurrent  res- 
olution urging  the  States  to  unify  the 
drinking  age.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 429,  sponsored  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Arlen  Specter,  states  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
age  for  drinking  and  purchasing  all  al- 
coholic beverages  should  be  raised  to 
21  to  those  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  the  drinking  age  is 
now  less  than  21. 

The  response  to  my  resolution  has 
been  overwhelmhigly  favorable. 
Withta  only  a  matter  of  weeks  it  re- 
ceived the  support  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  key  Senators,  as  weU 
as  personal  endorsements  from  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Drew  Lewis  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Richard  Schweiker.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivtog  (MADD).  the 
Alliance   of   American   Insurers,   the 


Concurrent  Resolution  To  Express  the 
Sense  of  the  Congress  Concerning  the 
Legal  Ml"!""""  Age  for  Drinking  and 
Purchasing  Alcohol 

Whereas  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  per- 
sons who  die  each  year  in  drunk  driving  ac- 
cidents, five  thousand  are  teenagers  and 
almost  thirty-five  per  centum  are  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four. 

Whereas  almost  sixty  per  centum  of  fatal- 
ly injured  teenage  drivers  had  alcohol  in 
their  blood:  _,      . 

Whereas  life  expectancy  in  America  has 
improved  over  the  past  seventy-five  years 
for  every  age  group  except  one— fifteen  to 
twenty-four  year  olds— and  whereas  the 
leading  single  cause  of  death  for  this  age 
group  Is  drunk  driving; 

Whereas  available  data  shows  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  minimum  drinking  age  and 
alcohol-related  accidents  in  the  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  year  old  age  group; 

Whereas  niimerous  empirical  Investiga- 
tions have  shown  significant  increases  in 
motor  vehicle  crash  involvement  among 
young  drivers  after  reductions  in  the  drink- 
ing age; 

Whereas  as  the  result  of  this  emerging  re- 
search, a  number  of  States  raised  the  drink- 
ing age  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980'8: 

Whereas  the  National  TransporUtlon 
Safety  Board  has  urged  that  the  legal  mini- 
mum age  for  drinking  and  purchasing  alco- 
hol be  raised  to  twenty-one  nationwide  In  an 
effort  to  cut  the  highway  death  toU  from 
drunken  driving:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurHng),  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  age  for  drinking 
and  purchasing  aU  alcoholic  beverages 
should  be  raised  to  twenty-one  in  those 
thirty-four  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  the  drinking  age  U  now  less 
than  twenty-one. 


REPUBLICANS  AND  DEMOCRATS 
ARE  NOT  "ENEMIES" 
(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

til.    SAWYER.    Mr.    Speaker,    not 
very  often  do  I  take  the  well  on  1- 
mlnute  speeches,  and  I  really  never 
have  on  a  critical  or  partisan  type 
thing.  I,  however,  recently  observed 
the  Speaker  to  a  national  network  pro- 
gram   explatalng    why    the    puniUve 
action  was  taken  against  the  gentle- 
man  from   Texas.   Mr.    Gramm.   for 
which  I  have  no  brief  one  way  or  the 
other.  But,  he  said,  the  reason  was 
that  he  voted  with  the  "enemy."  I 
thtok  that  was  a  most  unfortunate 
term  to  be  used.  I  disagree  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle;  very 
often  I  agree  with  them:  very  often  I 
disagee  with  Members  of  my  own  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  we  have  about  as  a 
wide  spectrum  of  philosophy,  I  thtok. 
as  does  the  other.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  American  people  expect  us  to  view 
each  other  here  as  enemies. 

Goodness  knows,  we  have  horrible 
problems  to  face  to  this  Congress.  I 
hope  we  can  face  them  as  colleagues  to 
working  unitedly  for  the  people  of  this 
country  and  certainly  not  todulgtog  to 
animosity  or  referring  to  each  other  as 
"enemies."  ^ 

Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Demo- 
crats, and  I  can  say  wholeheartedly 
that  I  do  not  mtod  one  living  next 
door  to  me  or  even  marrying  my  sister. 
I  would  hope  that  we  might  have  an 
apology  or  a  correction  from  the 
Speaker  for  that  very,  very  unfortu- 
nate term. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
the  time  for  ratification  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  has  lapsed,  the 
need  has  not. 

Nearly  everyone  supports  equal  op- 
portunity under  law.  but  after  10  years 
of  deliberation,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  was  never  ratified.  We 
have  got  to  ask  ourselves  why. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  had  to 
do  with  the  question  of  who  would  en- 
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Lmendment.  State  leglsla- 

reluctant  to  support  an 
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am  again  introducing  an 
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assurances  as  the  unsiuxess- 
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asked   and   was 
to  address  the  Hoiise 
and  to  revise  and  extend 


MO  EUIISON.     Mr.     Speaker. 
I  0th  Congress,  the  U.S.  De- 
the  Interior.  Bureau  of 
was  given  the  authority 
major  feasibility  study  of 
enhancement  in  the 
Basin  in  my  Fourth  Dis- 
State.  The  pur- 
study  was  to  determine  if 
solution  for  meeting  the 
laims  for  water  from  the 
that  has  historically 
area  and  was  highlighted 
droughts  experienced  in 
Basin  in  1977  and  1979. 

study  for  the  Yakima 
water  enhancement  proj- 
into  two  phases.  Phase  1. 
completed  in  August  of 
dimed  at  documenting  the 
qetailed  study  and  identif  y- 
elements  of  a  final  plan 
the  problem.  The  focus  of 
o  conduct  Indepth  studies 
that  emerged  from 
to  formulate  a  develop- 
present  to  Congress  and 
State  for  implementation, 
recommendations    for 
in  the  phase  1 
the  construction  of  the 
Reregulatlon  Dam  as  well 
or  rehabilitation 
and  protective  faclli- 
Yakima  River.  The  Wash- 
Department  of  Ecology 
to  request  appropriations 
legislature  to  cover  the 
the  reregulatlon 
an  estimated  cost  of  $12  to 
This  is  intended   as   a 
investment  in  the  Yakima 
sign  of  the  State's  willing- 
in  the  costs  associated 
pkt)ject  and  as  a  first  step 
sol  Ing  the  problem  on  the 
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tlie 
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shire 


Today  I.  along  with  my  colleagues 
from  Washington  State.  Mr.  Founr, 
tti.  Prrcbau),  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
BoHKKR.  Mr.  LowRT,  Mr.  Swnr.  and 
Mr.  Chahdler.  am  introducing  a  bill 
that  will  insure  that  any  State  and/or 
local  investments  that  are  made  now 
in  connection  with  the  Yakima  en- 
hancement project  will  be  credited 
toward  any  future  matching  require- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  for 
works  constructed  uner  the  project 
which  Congress  may  authorize. 

The  language  of  Public  Law  96-192 
almdy  requires  that  State  financial 
contributions  toward  the  feasibility 
study  be  credited  toward  meeting  any 
future  requirements  for  construction 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  the  State 
has  thus  far  provided  $500,000  for 
study  purposes.  The  intent  of  this  blU 
is  to  extend  this  authorization  to 
assure  credit  for  investments  made  for 
the  construction  of  facilities,  such  as 
the  reregulatlon  reservoir. 

This  bill  is  a  noncontroversial  meas- 
ure that  will  help  to  begin  the  long 
process  of  eliminating  the  conflicting 
claims  for  water  from  the  Yakima 
Basin,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
considered  early  in  this  98th  Congress. 


RECTIFYING  AN  OLD  INJUS- 
TICE—THE KOREAN  WAR  VET- 
ERANS MEMORIAL 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  original  sponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  on  public  grounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  its  environs, 
in  honor  and  commemoration  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  served  in  Korea.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  those  63  Members  who  cospon- 
sored  my  resolution  late  in  the  97th 
Congress  and  request  that  they  again 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  long  over- 
due and  worthwhile  resolution  which  I 
have  reintroduced  today. 

Last  October,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
advising  me  that  Secretary  Watt's  Na- 
tional Capitol  Memorial  Advisory 
Committee,  which  was.  established  to 
review  all  proposals  for  memorials  in 
Washington,  D.C..  and  its  environs, 
had  favorably  recommended  the  con- 
cept of  the  proposed  Korean  memori- 
al. Thus,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  Mr. 
Hawkihs,  and  Mr.  Frknzxl  respective- 
ly, as  well  as  the  other  Members  of 
this  distinguished  panel  who  had  co- 
sponsored  my  identical  proposal  late 
last  Congress,  will  press  for  early  hear- 
ings and  consideration  this  session. 

The  United  States  sent  1.6  million 
men  and  women  into  Korea  with  over 


40,000  killed  and  103.000  wounded. 
Yet.  Korea  is  the  only  major  conflict 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
which  has  no  national  monument  to 
commemorate  its  battles  and  recognize 
those  who  were  called  upon  to  serve 
their  Nation.  Many  of  those  who 
served  in  the  Korean  war  have  since 
died.  Many  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  Korea 
have  grown  up  without  benefit  of  a 
parent.  We  must  not  let  another  gen- 
eration end  without  recognizing  those 
courageous  men  and  women  who  an- 
swered their  Nation's  call  to  serve. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  recall 
the  many  rewards  of  the  installation 
of  the  Vietnam  Memorial  in  Washing- 
ton, which  I  also  originally  sponsored, 
as  a  lasting  symbol  of  a  grateful 
Nation.  This  is  a  debt  owed  to  the 
Korean  veteran  as  well. 


WE  NEED  TO  ENABLE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  PRODUCERS  TO 
REGAIN  SOLVENCY,  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  JOBS  OP  THOSE  EN- 
GAGED  IN  PROVIDING  AGRI- 
CULTURAL          EQUIPMENT, 

CHEliflCAUS,  SEEDS.  AND  SUP- 
PLIES, AND  TO  PREVENT  FUR- 
THER IMPOSITION  ON  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL INDUSTRY  OF 
THE  COST  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  basis  for  all  our  prosperity, 
the  basis  for  our  economy,  goes  back 
to  the  wonderful  Job  that  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  do  for  the  rest  of 
us.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  nation 
in  history  other  than  the  United 
States  where  4  percent  of  the  people 
provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for 
the  other  96  percent  of  the  people  so 
that  they  can  do  something  else.  That 
4  percent  of  our  people  also  supply 
food  to  people  abroad. 

Yet,  the  American  farmer  has  faced 
embargoes  and  threats  of  embargo. 
The  result  of  embargoes  is  to  merely 
turn  the  markets  over  to  our  foreign 
competitors,  when  our  own  economy  is 
dependent  on  exporting  the  produc- 
tion from  2  out  of  every  5  acres.  In  a 
hungry  world,  this  country  should  not 
hold  back  on  food  for  people.  When 
embargoes  on  agricultural  products 
have  been  imposed,  the  cost  of  such 
foreign  policy  decisions  was  borne  ex- 
clusively by  those  Americans  engaged 
in  farming  or  other  agricultural  activi- 
ties. The  cost  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  should  not  be  borne 
by  the  4  percent  of  the  population  en- 
gaged in  farming  which  policy  is  de- 
stroying not  only  the  farmers  but  en- 
dangers our  Nation's  economy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  embar- 
goes and  notwithstanding  its  obliga- 
tion to  protect  its  capital  stock,  the 
Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  re- 
fuses to  sell  agricultural  products  sur- 
plus to  domestic  needs  in  world  trade 
at  competitive  prices.  "This  failure  to 
sell  deprives  the  Government-owned 
Corporation  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
needed  Income  from  sales,  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  processors  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  maintain  any  sub- 
stantial inventory,  gives  markets  away 
to  our  competitors  and,  in  the  long 
run,  will  cause  a  reduction  in  U.S.  agri- 
cultural production  with  a  resulting 
drop  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  This 
failure  to  offer  our  surplus  products  at 
competitive  prices  clearly  is  in  viola- 
tion of  both  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Government-owned  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  protect  the 
assets  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  increase  in  export 
sales  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid 
farm  bankruptcies  on  a  tremendous 
scale.  And  we  must  remember  that  if 
the  farmer  goes  down,  the  rest  of  us, 
whatever  our  business,  go  down,  too. 

With  the  United  States  pleading  for 
world  support,  we  need  to  supply  food 
to  a  hungry  world  for  what  it  can 
pay— instead  of  paying  our  farmers 
not  to  produce.  If  we  produce  beyond 
domestic  needs,  we  must  not  hold  such 
production  off  world  markets. 

We  need  again  to  use  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  like  it  was  in- 
tended. We  need  to  offer  what  we  have 
in  surplus  and  not  keep  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  need  to  make 
some  friends  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill.  H.R.  455.  to  enable  agricultural 
producers  to  regain  solvency,  to  pro- 
tect the  jobs  of  those  engaged  in 
providing  agricultural  equipment, 
chemicals,  seeds,  and  supplies,  and  to 
prevent  further  imposition  on  the  ag- 
ricultural industry  of  the  cost  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  since  heretofore  the 
burden  of  embargoes  or  the  failure  to 
export  has  been  borne  solely  by  those 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  needs  this 
bill,  the  American  farmer  needs  this 
bill,  and  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world  need  this  bill. 
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GM  RECALL  OF  X  CARS 
(Mr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WIRTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  gotten  a  great  number  of  tele- 
phone calls  and  letters  from  Members 
about  the  very  disturbing  story  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  by  David  Bumham  relating  to 


the  recall  of  General  Motors'  X  cars, 
1080  model,  and  the  brake  problems 
and  potential  for  those  automobiles 
spinning  out  when  the  brakes  were  ap- 
pUed. 

There  is  some  question  about  the 
prescient  with  whleh  the  National 
Highway  "Transportation  Safety  Ad- 
ministration has  reviewed  the  matter 
and  we  have  asked  the  General  Ac- 
comiting  Office  to  undertake  a  study 
of  that.  We  will  be  holding  oversight 
hearings. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  I  will 
insert  a  copy  of  the  New  York  "Times 
story  and  my  letter  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office: 

UJ5.  House  of  RKPRMDrrArrvM. 
CoMMrrm  on  Endigy  ahd  Comnaci, 

WaAington,  D.C.,  January  5, 1983. 

Hon.  C^HAKLES  A.  BOWSHZK, 

Comptroller  General 
General  Accounting  Office, 

Wathington.  D.C.  

Dear  Okhbial  Bowshbb:  I  am  writing  to 
request  that  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
investigate  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration's  defect  and  investi- 
gatory proceedings  in  connection  with  possi- 
ble brake  defect*  in  the  1980  General 
Motors  X-body  cars.  As  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  with  JurladlcUon  over 
automobUe  safety.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  NHTSA's  deUy  in  determining  wheth- 
er there  is  a  defect  or  ordering  a  recall  of 
these  vehicles  may  have  grave  and  serious 
repercussions  for  the  driving  public. 

I  am  aware  that  the  GAO  released  a 
report  last  August  which  recommends  that 
changes  in  NHTSA's  motor  vehicle  recall 
program  could  reduce  potential  safety  haz- 
ards. I  have  already  planned  for  my  Sub- 
committee to  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  agency's  defect  and  recall 
programs  and,  specifically,  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  your  recommendations.  New 
revelations,  about  the  potential  danger  of 
the  X-car  defects,  highlighted  In  today's 
New  York  Times,  gives  these  plans  new  lu-- 
gency.  and  a  study  of  this  case  will  greatly 
help  us  in  preparing  for  the  hearing. 

I  have  recently  received  reports  that 
NHT8A  is  unnecessarily  deUying  resolution 
of  the  various  issues  pertaining  to  ponlble 
brake  defects  in  the  X-car.  and,  most  Impor- 
tantly, may  be  covering  up  the  existence  of 
very  serious  defects.  More  than  a  month  ago 
I  therefore  requested  all  relevent  docu- 
ments concerning  potential  X-car  defecte 
from  the  agency.  I  have  not  yet  received 
them.  Given  your  familiarity  with  the  agen- 
cy's recaU  program.  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  Congress  with  answers 
to  the  following  serious  questions: 

If  NHT8A  has  known  about  the  poasibill- 
ty  of  a  defect  since  1979,  why  has  the 
agency  taken  so  long  to  order  a  recall  of  the 
X-car  or,  alternatively,  to  dose  the  defect 
investigation?  ^  ^  , 

What  further  Information  is  needed  in 
order  to  reach  a  conclusion  regarding  the 
presence  of  a  safety  defect,  or  lack  thereof? 
Why  did  NHTSA  allow  Oeneral  Motors  to 
recall  only  a  small  number  of  X-cars— those 
with  manual  transmissions  produced  before 
July,  1979— and  not  recall  other  1980  X-cars 
with  both  manual  and  automatic  transmis- 
sions? 

In  those  cars  that  were  recalled,  tettie 
remedy  chosen  adequate  or  does  NHTSA 
have  Information  which  Indicates  that  more 
should  be  done  to  ensure  public  safety? 


Olven  the  potential  ramifications  of  any 
additional  delay  in  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  a  defect  in  these  cars,  I  would  like  to 
request  that  the  GAO  investigate  NHTSAs 
conduct  in  this  defect  proceeding  and  report 
to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later 
than  30  days.  I  will  be  happy  to  cooperate 
with  you  In  every  way  possible. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter 
and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TmoTHT  E.  WntTH. 

Ctiairman. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  January  5. 
1983] 

Bkakx  Tnrs  on  G.M.'s  '80  X-Cars  Socobst 
A  Wn»B  RacAU.  Is  Nxnum 

(By  David  Bumham) 

WASRnfGTOH.  JAHOAaT  4.— Tcns  of  thou- 
sands of  1980  General  Motors  X-cars  now  on 
the  road  have  a  hazardous  tendency  to  lock 
their  rear  brakes,  two  Government  tests  In- 
dicate. 

Hundreds  of  car  owners  have  complained, 
and  Oeneral  Motors  and  Fed«ml  safety  offi- 
cials have  known  about  the  hazardous  con- 
dition for  more  than  three  years.  However, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cars  have  been  re- 
called to  be  repaired  at  company  expense. 

Company  and  Government  officials  say 
that  the  modest  recaU  was  aU  that  was  nec- 
essary. Spokesmen  for  General  Motors  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration would  not  comment  specifically 
on  the  brake  matter  because  aspects  of  that 
problem  are  now  in  court  and  under  investi- 
gation. But  Raymond  A.  Peck  Jr.,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  safety  administration,  did  defend 
the  agency's  performance. 

However.  Government  test  resulU  and 
other  docim!»ents  suggest  that  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive recall  may  have  been  needed. 

Moreover,  the  test  results  show  that  the 
adjustment  made  to  the  cars  that  were  re- 
caUed  may  not  have  been  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  locking  brakes,  which 
can  throw  a  vehicle  into  a  dangerous  spin. 
X-car  models  after  1980  show  considerable 
improvement,   one   Government   test   Indl- 

Scores  of  the  complaints  about  X-car 
brakes  involve  accidents.  Two  brake-related 
crashes,  in  which  a  man  was  killed  and  a 
woman  was  paralyzed,  have  led  to  damage 
suits  against  Oeneral  Motors. 

In  July  1981  the  company  recalled  a  limit- 
ed number  of  the  1980  X-cars,  which  are 
marketed  as  the  Chevrolet  ClUtlon,  Pontlac 
Phoenix,  Oldsmobile  Omega  and  Bulck  Sky- 
lark. But  a  consumer  group  has  filed  a  peti- 
tion asking  the  Government  to  order  a 
recall  of  aU  of  them,  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion for  General  Motors,  and  has  charged 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration with  being  more  concerned 
with  O.M.'s  profits  than  with  public  safety. 

The  developing  awareness  of  a  problem 
with  X-cars  brakes,  and  the  actions  and  re- 
actions of  the  agency  and  the  company,  are 
told  in  a  series  of  Government  documents 
and  consumer  con«)lalnts  that  illustrate  the 
complex  process  of  regulating  a  giant  indus- 
try. 

QUOnOIfS  AKOSE  QUICKLY 

O.M.  Introduced  the  mid-size,  front-wheel- 
drive  X-cars  with  great  fanfare  in  April  1979 
and  made  1,146,842  of  them  for  the  1980 
model  year. 

Questions  about  a  brake  problem  were 
soon  raised.  In  October  1979,  for  example,  a 
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the  magazine  Car  and  Driver 
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When  the  government  initiates  a  defect 
investigation,  it  usually  alerts  the  public  at 
large  about  tfs  concern.  In  this  Instance,  it 
did  not.  Mr. 
decisions    an 
press  release 


Peck  acknowledges  that  such 
usually  announced  with  a 
But  he  says  that  in  this  situa- 
tion "we  pifeperly  did  exactly  what  we 
should  have  ^d  no  press  release  was  called 
for." 
"Based 


the  circumstances  of  July 
1981,"  the  Atfety  administration  director 
went  on,  "I  i  hink  it  would  have  been  irre- 
sponsible for  us  to  have  put  out  a  press  re- 
lease because!  based  on  what  we  knew  at  the 


time,  there  was  no  reasonable  reason  to  be 
concerned  over  the  difference  between  the 
QM.  recall  and  the  scope  of  our  defect  In- 
vestigation." 

For  the  47.000  cars  General  Motors  did 
recall,  a  "proportioner  valve"  that  allowed 
41  percent  of  the  master  cylinder  pressure 
to  work  on  the  rear  brakes  was  replaced 
with  a  27  percent  proportioner.  That 
"Design  Two"  valve  put  more  of  the  braking 
effort  on  the  front  wheels,  which  in  an  X- 
car  are  the  powered  wheels  that  pull  the  car 
down  the  road  as  well  as  steer  it  and  bear 
the  weight  of  the  engine  and  transmission. 

There  appeared  to  be  doubts,  however, 
even  at  General  Motors,  that  the  valve  re- 
placement would  solve  the  braking  problem. 

In  August  1981,  the  month  after  the  recall 
was  begun,  a  Pontiac  official  named  B. 
Strausser  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  com- 
pany's zone  representatives,  the  manage- 
ment level  that  serves  the  dealers. 

"It  is  possible  that  you  may  receive  a  com- 
plaint of  rear  brake  lockup  on  a  vehicle  with 
manual  transmission  that  has  the  Design 
Two  proportioner  valve  if  the  owner  is  a 
very  aggressive  driver."  Mr.  Strausser  told 
the  zone  representatives.  In  cases  where 
there  were  complaints,  he  wrote,  the  dealers 
were  to  replace  the  rear  brake  lining. 

The  Government  became  aware  of  that  in- 
ternal memorandum:  A  safety  administra- 
tion official  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  a  California 
Skylark  driver.  But  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  company  made  a  public  announce- 
ment of  the  General  Motors  official's  rec- 
ommendation of  further  steps  to  relieve  the 
brake  problem,  and  the  recall  was  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  manual-shift  X-cars 
made  before  July  1979. 

According  to  a  spokesman.  Harold  Jack- 
son, General  Motors  does  not  discuss  the 
cost  of  a  recall.  "We're  only  interested  in 
customer  satisfaction."  he  said. 

COnU)  COST  1 1 50  MILUOll 

Changing  the  proportioner  valves  on 
47,000  cars,  however.  Is  clearly  less  costly 
than  changing  the  valve  and  the  rear  brake 
linings  on  all  manual-shift  X-cars  manufac- 
tured for  1980  and  much  less  costly  than 
changing  both  on  all  the  company's  1980  X- 
cars. 

According  to  Clarence  M.  Dltlow.  an  engi- 
neer who  is  director  of  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety,  a  consumer  group  in  Washington,  an 
examination  of  QM..  manuals  indicates  that 
labor  and  parts  for  changing  the  propor- 
tioners  might  come  to  about  870  a  car.  or 
$3.5  million  to  $4  million  for  the  47,000  cars 
recalled.  But  the  repair  manuals  Indicate 
that  the  cost  of  replacing  the  entire  brake 
assembly.  Including  the  brake  drums  as  well 
as  the  shoes,  would  be  about  $150  a  car. 
more  than  $170  million  for  the  entire  1980 
model  year. 

After  the  limited  recall,  consumers  contin- 
ued to  complain  about  braking  problems 
with  X-cars,  some  of  them  with  automatic 
transmissions  and  some  manufactured  after 
the  July  1979  cutoff. 

Kenneth  E.  Neldlg  of  Morristown,  Tennes- 
see, for  example,  wrote  the  Transportation 
DeiMtrtment  that  he  and  two  friends  had 
been  talking  about  their  cars,  a  1980  Omega, 
a  1980  Phoenix  and  a  1980  Citation. 

Om  HAD  ALL  AIKTUSTHXirrS 

"All  of  us  have  lost  control  of  the  cars  on 
wet  roads,"  Mr.  Neidig  wrote.  "I'm  not  sure 
of  Jim's  car  but  Jerry  had  all  the  updates 
put  in  his  car  that  General  Motors  says 
should  fix  the  car.  My  car  was  made  in  April 
1980  and  did  not  require  any  updates." 

Vivian  Sprynczynatyk  of  Bismarck,  N.D., 
had  an  accident  July  16,  1980,  that  she  con- 


tends was  caused  by  faulty  brakes  on  her 
1980  X-model  car.  Her  lawyer  says  the  acci- 
dent left  her  confined  to  a  wheelchair  and 
barely  able  to  move  her  arms  and  hands. 
Mrs.  Sprynczynatyk  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
General  Motors  last  June  23.  seeking  IS  mil- 
lion in  damages. 

The  Center  for  Auto  Safety  said  that  in  a 
recent  six-week  period  it  received  six  com- 
plaints about  the  X-car  problem,  which 
raised  to  63  the  number  of  such  complaints 
if  received  over  all.  Of  the  six  recent  com- 
plaints, five  were  1980  Citations  that  had 
been  equipped  with  the  new  proportioner 
valve  that  QM.  said  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  sixth  was  a  1981  Citation. 

BROAOn  KXCALL  SOUGHT 

Under  the  law,  the  Government  may 
order  an  automobile  manufacturer  to  recall 
Its  products  when  the  Government  deter- 
mines there  have  been  a  "substantial 
number  of  failures  in  use."  The  Center  for 
Auto  Safety,  citing  the  complaints  it  had  re- 
ceived atwut  the  X-car  braking  problem, 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Government  to 
force  such  a  recall  of  all  the  1980  X-model 
cars. 

Mr.  Ditlow  charges  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  with  neglect- 
ing its  duty. 

"In  an  effort  to  save  General  Motors  over 
$100  million  in  repair  costs.  N.H.TJB.A.  has 
concealed  a  deadly  brake  system  defect  in 
all  1980  G.M.  X-cars  that  causes  rear  wheel 
lockup  in  dangerous  driving  conditions,"  he 
said.  "In  flagrant  disregard  of  his  statutory 
duty  to  protect  the  public  from  accidents 
and  injuries  by  recalling  defective  cars, 
N.H.T.S.A.  Administrator  Peck  chose  to 
defend  QM.'i  pocketbook  instead  of  public 
safety." 

Mr.  Peck,  though  he  would  not  comment 
on  the  specific  case  because  it  was  under  in- 
vestigation, strongly  defended  his  general 
performance  since  he  Joined  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 

"When  we  are  talking  about  the  life-and- 
death  issues  presented  by  these  kinds  of 
cases,  we  are  not  talking  about  Administra- 
tion policy,"  Mr.  Peck  said  recently.  "There 
is  no  such  things  as  a  partisan  recall,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  partisan  highway  fatal- 
ity." 

BRAKX  TXSTS  COMTIHUU) 

Since  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  filed  its 
petition,  the  Federal  agency  has  continued 
its  study  of  the  X-car  brakes. 

In  November  and  early  December,  the 
East  Liberty  facility  conducted  another  set 
of  tests,  first  on  a  Buick  Skylark  with  a  1980 
braking  system,  then  on  a  Skylark  equipped 
with  the  braking  system  used  in  the  current 
model. 

According  to  three  engineers  who  exam- 
ined the  results  of  these  tests  at  the  request 
of  The  New  York  Times,  the  findings  again 
showed  that  the  braking  system  used  on  the 
1980  cars  was  faulty  because  it  tended  to 
produce  rear  wheel  lockup  when  the  car  was 
not  heavily  loaded.  The  test  on  the  current 
Skylark  brakes,  however,  found  the  re- 
sponse had  been  considerably  improved. 

Harold  Jackson,  the  General  Motors 
spokesman,  said  it  was  not  company  policy 
".to  comment  on  matters  that  are  under  liti- 
gation." And  he  said  the  company  was  not 
aware  of  the  Govenunent's  latest  tests  on 
the  X-cars. 
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NEED  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  BE- 
TWEEN UNITED  STATES  AND 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  spe- 
cial orders  I  am  going  to  take  about  15 
minutes  to  do  something  that  I  think 
is  appropriate  on  this  day  when  we 
honor  our  former  colleague,  Bm 
RosEMTHAL,  who  was  concerned  about 
world  peace. 

I  returned  Sunday  night  from  a  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity  has  it  been  so  impor- 
tant that  two  nations  understand  each 
other  and  not  miscalculate. 

Yet  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries are  worsening. 

I  believe  there  are  practical  steps 
that  can  be  taken  by  both  sides,  with- 
out compromising  their  beliefs,  that 
can  move  us  in  the  proper  direction, 
and  I  intend  to  outline  that  briefly 
this  afternoon. 


House  of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  3:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  January  5,  1983 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  fourth 
Special  Message  for  FY  1983  under  the  Im- 
poundment and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

BKHJAMIH  J.  OUTRUX, 

Clerk,  House  of  Repreaentativet. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JACK 
SWIGERT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Jack  Swigert.  the  Congressman-elect 
from  Colorado's  new  Sixth  District, 
died  last  week  after  a  struggle  with 
cancer.  He  was  51. 

Many  Members  of  the  current  House 
Imew  Mr.  Swigert  when  he  was  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  during  the  mid- 
1970's. 

Mr.  Swigert  excelled  in  several 
trades.  He  was  a  fighter  pilot,  civilian 
test  pilot,  astronaut,  Hotise  committee 
executive  director,  business  executive, 
and  politician. 

He  had  two  distinctly  American 
traits,  derring-do  and  drive.  They  took 
him  around  the  Moon,  to  the  Korean 
war  and,  had  cancer  not  intervened,  to 
a  seat  in  this  House. 

There  was.  in  Jack  Swigert,  some- 
thing of  Hemingway's  courage,  'grace 
under  pressure."  and  Maugham's 
genius,  "an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains."  He  was  not  cowed  by  danger, 
defeat,  or  disease.  We  will  miss  him. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 

CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 

MoAKLEY)  laid  before  the  House  the 

following    communication    from    the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  5, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Repreaentatiijes. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  U.S. 


POUR    DEPERRAL8    IN    ACCORD- 
ANCE     WITH      IMPOUNDMENT 
CONTROL    ACT    OP    1974— MES- 
SAGE   PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Conffress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  four  deferrals  totaling 
$38,897,952  and  a  revision  to  a  previ- 
ous deferral,  increasing  the  amoimt 
deferred  by  $10,000,000. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, smd  Interior. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagah. 

The  White  House.  Janvuiry  S.  1983. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  annoimce  that  he  will  at 
this  time  call  for  special  orders  previ- 
ously ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JACK  SWIGERT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  special  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  late  Honorable  Jack  Swigert. 

GENERAL  leave 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memliers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order,  the  life, 
character,  and  public  service  of  the 
late  Honorable  Jack  Swigert. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
day, I  had  the  honor  of  lieing  one  of 
those   chosen   to   represent   oiu-   col- 


leagues at  the  funeral  of  Jack  Swi- 
gert and  to  be  one  of  his  honorary 
pallbearers.  More  than  1.000  people- 
including  family,  friendsf  elected  offi- 
cials. 16  of  Jack's  fellow  astronauts, 
and  church  and  community  leaders- 
turned  out  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
this  truly  great  individual. 

Last  November,  Jack  received  63  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  Colorado's  new 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  to  have  been  sworn  in 
this  past  Monday  along  with  other 
Members  of  the  98th  Congress.  How- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  last  week  Jack 
lost  an  heroic  battle  with  bone  marrow 
cancer,  and  died  l>efore  he  could  real- 
ize his  dream  of  being  a  Member  of 
this  institution.  Throughout  his  life, 
he  felt— and  continually  demonstrat- 
ed—that one  man  can  make  a  differ- 
ence, and  in  that  spirit  looked  forward 
to  using  his  talents,  background,  and 
commitment  to  solving  our  Nation's 
problems,  starting  with  the  need  to 
put  the  economy  back  on  a  healthy 
footing. 

I  feel  particularly  close  to  this  tragic 
event  for  several  reasons.  In  addition 
to  having  been  a  member  of  the  same 
political  party  as  Jack,  much  of  the 
new  Sixth  District  had  been  part  of 
my  constituency  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress. But  much  more  important  than 
that.  I  valued  Jack's  friendship.  We 
shared  several  of  the  same  interests, 
including  the  use  of  space  to  promote 
world  peace  and  a  recognition  of  the 
growing  role  that  high  technology  is 
playing  in  our  society.  If  ever  a  man 
was  fit  to  serve  in  this  body,  it  was 
Jack  Swigert.  His  death  is  not  merely 
a  loss  for  his  party,  his  district,  and 
his  State,  but  a  loss  for  our  great 
Nation,  which  he  so  dearly  loved.. 

Jack's  formative  years  in  the  rugged 
Colorado  moimtain  country  left  their 
stamp  on  his  own  rugged  character, 
where  no  peak  was  too  high  for  him  to 
climb.  The  eldest  of  three  children. 
Jack  was  bom  in  Denver.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Denver's  East  High  School 
in  1949  and  the  University  of  Colorado 
in  1953,  where  he  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering 
while  at  the  same  time  proving  him- 
self a  first-rate  athlete.  Jack  later 
went  on  to  earn  a  master's  degree  in 
aerospace  science  from  Rensselaer 
Polytechnical  Institute  in  1965  and  an 
MBA  from  the  University  of  Hartford 
in  1967. 

Before  joining  NASA,  Jack  served 
his  country  as  an  Air  Porce  fighter 
pilot  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
spent  8  years  as  a  jet  test  pilot. 

In  1966,  he  was  selected  as  an  astro- 
naut. Although  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  support  crew  for  the  Apollo  7 
mission.  Jack  Is  best  remembered  for 
his  heroic  role  as  commander  of  the 
Apollo  13  Moon  flight.  After  an 
oxygen  tank  explosion  put  the  mission 
in  jeopardy.  Jack's  ingenuity  enabled 
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the  crew  Ui  make  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, as  th4  world  waited  breathlessly, 
and  return  {safely  to  Earth.  For  their 
courage,  msmbers  of  the  Apollo  13 
crew  were  awarded  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Pi  eedom  in  1970. 

After  lea  ring  the  space  program. 
Jack  spent  4  years  as  executive  direc 
tor  of  the  i  ouse  Science  and  Technol 
ogy  Comm  ttee.  where  his  expertise 
earned  the  respect  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  know  Jack 
looked  fonard  to  renewing  many  of 
the  acqua  ntences  and  friendships 
that  he  hat  made  during  his  tenure  as 
the  commttee's  staff  director.  In 
recent  yean.  Jack  turned  his  talents 
to  private  Industry,  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful exe  utive  for  two  malor  corpo- 
rations. 

Last  Apr! .  doctors  discovered  and  re- 
moved a  SE  tall  malignant  timior  from 
Jack's  nasa  1  passage.  A  detaUed  yearly 
physical  in  August  disclosed  no  trace 
of  cancer.  Jowever,  the  doctors'  opti- 
mism was  short  lived  as  subsequent 
tests  after  the  September  primary  re- 
vealed tha  Jack  was  suffering  from 
bone  marrc  w  cancer. 

In  char*  iterlstic  fashion,  he  vowed 
to  fight  th  i  odds,  telling  one  reporter 
that  "witli  technology  and  commit- 
ment we  ca  n  overcome  any  challenge." 
Although  the  chemotherapy  treat- 
ments left  lim  tired  and  weak,  he  con- 
tinued to  c  unpaign  8  to  9  hours  a  day. 
so  anxious  was  he  to  win  election  and 
get  about  ;he  Job  of  finding  ways  to 
rekindle  t  le  economy  and  get  the 
country  m(  vlng  again. 

Unf ortiu;  ately  for  all  of  us.  this  was 
a  battle  he  lost.  I  know  my  colleagues 
Join  me  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  h  s  mother  and  two  sisters. 

In  every  lense  of  the  word.  Jack  was 
a  true  pa  riot  at  a  time  when  this 
country  aieds  the  qxiallty  of  leader- 
ship that  1  le  had  to  offer.  In  Sunday's 
Washington  Post,  columnist  George 
Will  had  !ui  excellent  article  which 
said  it  all  vhich  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Ri  dcoro  at  this  point. 
Ja  X  Swionrr's  EbEAMPLX 
(By  George  P.  Will) 
Newspape  ■»  exist  primarily  to  Inform.  But 
the  fint  MD»  finest  columnist  (Samuel  John- 
aon)  rigbtl:  insisted  that  men  more  fre- 
quently re<  uire  to  be  reminded  than  in- 
formed. So  let  us  now  be  reminded  of  Jack 
Swlgert's  gt  ts  to  his  country.  He  gave  exam- 
ples of  bra  rery  when  he  did  not  die,  and 
when  he  di( . 

Some  pul  illc  persons  take  too  much  to 
heart  Long  elloWs  announcement  that  life 
Is  real,  life  8  earnest.  They  are  oppressively 
somber,  the  ir  backs  bent,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, beneati  the  weight  of  Responsibility. 
Swlgert  wai  not  like  that.  He  had  life  In  per- 
spective. p<  rhaps  because  he  had  felt  the 
breath  of  dfath. 

The  first  I  time  was  with  the  world  watch- 
ing. To  be  breclse,  the  world  was  listening  to 
the  laconic  space-speak  between  Houston 
and  ApoUo  13.  It  was  April  13,  1970— a  great 
day  for  the  superstitious. 
Suddenly    crackling  across  206.000  miles 
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came  word  i  more  memorable  to  those  who 


heard  them  than  "the  Eagle  has  landed. " 
The  words,  spoken  In  a  tone  of  tenseness 
not  hitherto  heard  from  space,  were:  "We've 
got  a  problem."  Suddenly,  the  space  pro- 
gram stopped  being  automatic  and  antisep- 
tic and  became  a  matter  of  desperate  Im- 
provisation to  save  three  men  outbound  at 
3.300  mph. 

An  oxygen  tank  had  exploded,  damaging 
the  command  capsule's  electricity,  comput- 
er, water  and  fuel  cells.  Instead  of  heading 
for  a  moon  landing,  astronauts  Swlgert, 
James  LoveU  and  Fred  Halse  were  In  danger 
of  dying  as  no  one  ever  had.  hurtling  into 
deep  space.  But  with  superb  help  from 
Houston,  they  launched  themselves  into  a 
maneuver  that  whirled  them  around  the 
moon  and  homeward. 

Last  summer,  when  Swlgert  was  running 
for  Congress,  a  small  malignancy  was  re- 
moved from  his  nasal  passage.  When  a  phys- 
ical examination  in  August  left  him  with 
mysterious  back  pains,  he  underwent  exten- 
sive teats,  which  revealed  cancer  In  his  bone 
marrow.  By  then  it  was  too  late  for  Colora- 
do Republicans  to  field  another  candidate 
so,  like  a  spacecraft  locked  In  orbit,  he  con- 
tinued, adding  chemotherapy,  with  Its  de- 
billUting  effecU,  to  the  wear-and-tear  of 
compalgnlng.  He  lost  some  hair  and  fre- 
quently looked  ravaged,  but  he  gave  an  im- 
perishable example  to  a  national  constituen- 
cy—the 3  million  Americans  who  have 
cancer  and  are  summoning  the  physical  and 
emotional  stamina  to  carry  on. 

There  was  reason  to  hope.  If  not  to 
expect,  that  the  therapy  would  arrest  the 
disease.  In  1982,  as  In  1970.  Swlgert  acted  on 
the  principle  that  however  long  the  odds, 
you  are  not  beaten  until  you  concede.  But 
shortly  before  Christmas,  pain  drove  him 
into  a  Washington  hospital. 

There,  to  the  end.  he  was  what  he  had 
been  all  his  life:  In  control.  Surrounded  by 
and  attached  to  the  paraphernalia  of  high- 
technology  medicine,  he  monitored  ills  con- 
dition. He  had  a  mind  disciplined  by  close 
encounters  with  danger  (he  survived  a  plane 
crash  whUe  an  Air  Force  fighter  pilot  in 
Korea)  and  eyes  trained  to  extrapolate  re- 
ality from  electronic  Impulses  on  gauges  and 
screens. 

At  one  point  he  told  a  doctor  that  he 
thought  one  lung  was  filling  and  that  he 
should  have  an  X-ray.  The  doctor  disagreed, 
so  Swlgert  bet  him  a  steak  dinner.  Before  34 
hours  had  passed.  Swlgert  had  died  at  age 
51,  a  week  before  he  was  to  have  been  sworn 
in  as  a  congressman. 

Heroism  is  not  as  promiscuously  distribut- 
ed as  President  Reagan  said  in  his  Inaugural 
address,  when  he  baptized  us  aU  heroes.  But 
there  are  humble,  hidden  forms  of  heroism. 
A  gifted  professional  basketball  player 
(Spencer  Haywood),  asked  how  It  felt  to  be 
a  hero,  responded  that  if  you  want  to  see 
heroism,  watch  a  welfare  mother  raising  a 
large  family. 

But  public  acts  of  heroism,  although  not 
morally  grander  than  private  bravery,  have 
special  power  as  models  of  virtue.  The  com- 
munication of  patterns  of  excellence  once 
was  a  function  of  literature.  However,  the 
tutelary  task  once  performed  by.  say,  the 
Bible,  Bimyan  and  Shakespeare  Is  no  longer 
performed  by  any  corpus  of  great  books 
that  shape  the  community's  moral  Imagina- 
tion. 

Walker  Percy  writes  novels  of  moral  seri- 
ousness, but  his  characters  do  not  make 
virtue  vivid.  John  Updike  is  a  gifted  writer, 
but  his  Harry  "Rabbit"  Angstrom  and  other 
residents  of  Brewer,  Pa.,  are  not  Intended  to 
do  for  us  what  Homer's  and  Dante's  cretlons 


did  for  Greece  and  Italy— supply  unifying 
patterns  of  excellence.  Contemporary  litera- 
ture is  doing  some  serious  things,  but  not 
that  serious  thing. 

Nations  always,  but  especially  in  an  era  of 
nonheroic  or  antiherolc  literature,  need  con- 
spicuous real  heroes.  This  nation  Just  lost 
one. 

In  closing,  let  me  reiterate  the  deep 
loss  we  feel  with  the  passing  of  Jack 
SwioxKT.  We  can  only  guess  at  what 
fiuther  contributions  he  would  have 
made  to  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
but  during  his  lifetime  he  demonstrat- 
ed a  degree  of  courage  and  resolve 
that  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  us  all. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  of  Jack  Swigibt's  death  Mr.  Jim 
Beggs.  the  present  Administrator  of 
NASA,  released  a  statement  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  He 
said,  in  part: 

Jack  Swlgert  was  a  brave  man.  His  coura- 
geous performance  along  with  his  crew- 
mates  In  Apollo  13  drew  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  people  aroimd  the  world. 
Likewise,  his  successful  campaign  for  con- 
gress, while  he  was  battling  cancer  last  fall, 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  us  all 
....  His  contributions  to  his  country  and 
to  the  advancement  of  technology  and  sci- 
ence were  many  and  he  will  be  missed  by  us 
aU. 

I  share  these  sentiments,  and,  as  I 
look  back  at  Jack's  career  covering  his 
years  at  NASA,  his  tenure  as  executive 
director  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  and  honor  to  chair,  and 
subsequent  years.  I  remember  his  total 
dedication  to  whatever  task  he  imder- 
took.  His  cotirage  and  integrity  sur- 
faced during  these  endeavors  in  many 
ways  and  were  never  so  clearly  exhib- 
ited as  in  his  final  battle  ending  on  the 
27th  of  December.  1982. 

Jack  Swigert  had  a  philosophy— he 
never  counted  the  years: 

I  believe  God  measures  your  life.  He  puts 
you  on  Earth,  gives  you  talenU  and  cerUin 
opportunities  and.  I  think,  you  are  going  to 
be  called  to  accoimt  for  these  opportunities. 
Did  you  use  them  to  good  advantage?  Bad 
advantage?  I  don't  know  how  I'll  be  meas- 
ured .  .  .  but.  no,  I  can't  think  of  any  oppor- 
timities  I  haven't  taken. 

I  think  Jack  will  be  measured  well 
and  this  very  personable  and  Intense 
individual  will  be  remembered  mostly 
as  a  serious,  hard-worldng  patriotic 
American  trying  to  take— and  give  the 
full  measure  of  life. 

Jack  Swigert.  an  astronaut,  scien- 
tist, and  public  servarit  was  remem- 
bered at  his  funeral  mass  for  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  personal  integrity. 
His  colleague  during  the  Apollo  13 
mission.  Jim  Lovell,  gave  a  stirring 
eulogy  to  his  friend  during  which  he 
said: 


Jack  had  those  qualities  a  man  would  like 
to  see  in  his  son.  troops  would  like  to  see  in 
a  general,  the  public  would  like  to  see  in  a 
politician. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  Jack  as  I  have 
over  these  many  years,  he  would  have 
served  his  constituency  with  distinc- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  have  worked  with 
him  and  observed  him  grow  in  the  new 
arena  of  politics.  This  House  has  l}een 
deprived  of  his  incisive  intellect  and 
candor. 

You  have  heard  from  others  about 
Jack's  educational  background,  his  ex- 
ploits, his  honors  and  awards;  but.  I 
think  George  Will  captured  Jack  Swi- 
GERT's  legacy  to  this  coimtry  in  his 
column  dated  January  2.  1983,  where 
he  wrote: 

So  let  us  now  be  reminded  of  Jack  Swl- 
gert's gifts  to  his  country.  He  gave  examples 
of  bravery  when  he  did  not  die.  and  when 
he  did. 

My  wife.  Nancy,  and  I  send  our  deep- 
est s.vmpathy  to  Jack's  mother,  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  his  two  sisters,  Elizabeth 
and  Virginia,  on  this  tragic  loss. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  kind  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Cblorado  (Mr. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
fond  remembrance  of  Jack  Swigert. 
His  untimely  passing  is  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune for  his  family,  our  State  and 
the  Congress. 

The  entire  Colorado  delegation  was 
delighted  that  Jack  would  be  Joining 
us  in  the  House,  and  we  looked  for- 
ward to  the  great  contributions  he 
would  make  to  this  body.  We  knew 
that  Jack  would  be  a  fine  Representa- 
tive and  a  skillful  advocate  for  our 
State. 

Although  Jack's  death  has  deprived 
us  of  a  man  who  would  have  been  an 
able  colleague,  we  have  all  neverthe- 
less gained  from  the  example  Jack  set 
throughout  his  life.  We  have  been  in- 
spired by  his  bravery  as  a  military  test 
pilot,  his  lifesaving  resourcefulness  as 
pilot  of  the  crippled  Apollo  13  space- 
craft, and  finally,  his  courage  in  the 
face  of  his  illness. 

Jack  was  an  individual  with  a  rare 
faith  in  the  creativity  and  genius  that 
is  man's  greatest  gift.  He  realized  that 
science  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
progress,  and  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  sustaining  and  spreading  that 
knowledge.  Jack's  career  as  an  astro- 
naut and  as  staff  director  of  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
were  valuable  contributions  to  this 
effort. 

Jack  was  convinced  until  the  end  of 
the  ability  of  science  to  conquer  his 
disease.  His  determination  carried  him 


through  a  year  of  campaigning  that 
took  an  extraordinary  physical  toU. 
The  citizens  of  Colorado  are  fortunate 
to  have  had  such  a  man,  who  endured 
great  personal  sacrifice  in  an  effort  to 
serve  them  in  Washington. 

Jack  Swigert  never  gave  up  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation,  any  more 
than  he  gave  up  hope  for  himself.  He 
was  a  true  believer  in  the  vast  poten- 
tial of  our  country,  and  in  a  people 
that  are  as  heroic  as  Jack  himself  has 
been  a  hero.  Jack  may  never  have 
become  a  Member  of  this  body,  but  his 
memory  should  instruct  us  as  we 
govern. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  a  very  fine 
column  about  Jack  Swigert  by  Leon- 
ard Larsen  of  the  Denver  Post  in  the 
RxcoRS  at  this  point: 

Jack  SwioKir  SHAania  His  Lifk'b  Odts 
(By  Leonard  Larsen) 

In  many  ways.  Jack  Swigert  had  lived  the 
dreams  of  boyhood— high  school  and  college 
football  player,  scholar,  military  Jet  pilot, 
astronaut  and  then  elected  to  be  a  member 
of  the  nation's  Congress. 

His  life  was  abruptly  ended  by  cancer  as 
he  was  about  to  start  a  new  career  in  public 
service,  and  there  is  sadness  in  the  waste  of 
that,  the  achiever  stopped  short  of  his  goal. 

But  at  age  51,  Swigert  had  achieved  much, 
had  put  such  substance  into  those  boyhood 
dreams,  had  contributed  significantly  to  the 
public  service  and  the  public  knowledge,  and 
there  is  satisfaction  MiaX  he  was  here  and 
shared  the  gifts  of  his  life. 

Swigert  was  projected  into  national  fame 
in  1970  as  the  command  module  pilot  of 
Apollo  13,  the  stricken  moon  mission  space- 
craft whose  power  loss  threatened  to  leave 
Swigert  and  two  other  astronauts  drifting 
forever  in  a  space  relic. 

"Ah  .  .  .  Houston,  we've  got  a  problem," 
was  the  first  message  of  the  emergency  ra- 
dioed from  Swigert  and  his  companions  in 
the  spacecraft.  Then  they  methodically  ap- 
plied their  training  and  courage  to  the  safe 
return  of  ApoUo  13. 

Short  of  the  goal  of  a  moon  landing,  but  a 
waste?  Of  course  not.  There  were  valuable 
lessons  learned  from  the  emergency  in  space 
and  the  successful  salvage  of  the  mission, 
and  Uter  Swlgert  only  half  Jokingly  said  he 
personally  found  it  all  "a  good  learning  ex- 
perience," one  that  "really  helped  iocva 
your  attention." 

There  was  that  about  Swigert.  that  he 
wanted  to  leam  to  consume  and  contribute 
to  the  information  in  his  field  of  flight  and 
high  technology,  to  explore  its  potential. 

As  he  was  driven  to  compete  and  to  test 
himself,  Swigert  was  also  driven  to  share, 
maybe  even  to  force-feed  those  with  less 
concentration  and  knowledge  of  what  he 
knew  were  new  frontiers  and  opportunities 
in  technology. 

He  saw  the  logical  extension  of  his  efforts 
as  in  the  Congress,  a  place  Swigert  foimd  to 
his  surprise  and  dismay  as  filled  with  law- 
yers and  business  executives  turned  politi- 
cians and  shockingly  uninformed  and  com- 
placent—In Swlgert's  view— about  the 
needed  national  efforts  to  push  open  new 
doors. 

He  later  became  somewhat  polished  in  the 
strange  business,  but  early  on,  shortly  after 
the  return  of  Apollo  13,  Swigert  wasn't 
much  of  a  politician. 

As  early  as  1973,  Swlgert  thought  serious- 
ly of  becoming  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
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and  he  was  urged  by  a  group  of  Denverites 
to  oppose  then-freahman  Rep.  Pat  Schroe- 
der.  Denver  Democrat. 

He  backed  away  in  a  characterlaUc  fash- 
ion, not.  as  he  later  told  friends  because  be 
feared  the  risk  of  defeat,  but  because  some 
of  the  backers  "wanted  to  tie  too  many 
strings  on  me." 

For  several  years,  as  director  of  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee.  Swi- 
gert was  close  enough  to  prod  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  the  urge  for  a  stronger 
participation  was  still  on  him,  and  in  1978 
he  ran  as  a  Republican  primary  candidate 
for  the  Senate,  opposing  Bill  Armstrong, 
then  a  member  of  the  House. 

It  was  a  political  and  personal  financial 
disaster  for  Swigert  but  another  learning 
experience,  cleanly  fought  and  lost.  The 
contest  helped  forge  a  friendship  between 
the  two,  and  Annstrong  was  there  Mmday 
night  when  Swigert  died  in  Georgetown 
University  Hovital  in  Washington. 

For  all  his  accomplishments,  his  adven- 
tures, his  ccntributions,  his  moment  of 
fame,  his  final  political  suoceaa,  Swigert  re- 
mained a  modest  and  ahy  man.  almost  naive, 
and  pushed  on  by  the  ambition  to  be  useful, 
to  serve  and  do  some  good.  There  was  no 
boast  or  bombast  about  him,  but  an  urgency 
to  get  on  with  what  his  experience  and 
knowledge  told  him  was  necessary. 

It  is  tragic  that  he  died  only  a  few  days 
before  he  was  to  be  sworn  In  as  a  member  of 
Congren.  but  there  was  already  great  ful- 
fillment in  Jack  Swlgert's  life. 

He  to(A  his  own  physical  and  intellectual 
gifts  and  explored  with  them,  from  the  foot- 
ball field  to  the  classroom  to  the  darkness 
of  space  and.  finally,  to  reach  for  the  high- 
est gift  of  the  American  people,  election  to 
high  office. 

He  brought  credit  to  all  of  it.  and  his  life 
should  inspire  us  all  to  live  ours  to  such 
limits. 

n  1430 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  greatly  appreciate  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  arranging  for 
this  special  order  so  that  we  may  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  fine  Ameri- 
can. Jack  Swigert. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  Icnown  Jack 
Swigert  quite  well.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  former  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  its  Space  Science  and 
Applications  Subcommittee.  I  have 
been  privileged  during  my  time  in  the 
Congress  to  have  participated  in  the 
effort  to  make  America's  space  pro- 
gram a  continuing  success  story.  It  was 
during  the  early  part  of  these  efforts 
that  I  first  met  Jack  Swigert  and 
came  to  respect  him  so  highly  both  as 
a  competent  professional  and  a  warm 
human  being.  Of  course.  Jack's  profes- 
sionalism as  one  of  our  finest  astro- 
nauts was  amply  demonstrated  to  the 
world  in  April  of  1970.  Who  can  forget 
those  terrifying  days  of  that  month 
when  an  explosion  aboard  the  Apollo 
13  spacecraft,  tens  of  thousands  of 
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miles  from  Sarth.  aborted  the  planned 
lunar  miss  on  and  endangered  the 
lives  of  the  three  astronauts  aboard? 
As  captain  ot  the  mission.  Jack  Swi- 
GSRT  calmly  and  cooly  pUoted  the  crip- 
pled ship  ai  ound  the  Moon  and  safely 
back  to  Ea  rth  to  the  cheers  of  the 
entire  work . 

I  came  t>  know  Jack  even  better 
when  he  left  the  astronaut  program 
and  becam<  our  executive  director  of 
the  Commi  ,tee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Jac  k  performed  ably  in  this 
new  job,  m  «ting  all  challenges  head- 
on.  as  was  his  trademark.  He  earned 
the  admira  ion  and  respect  of  all  the 
members  o;  the  committee  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  his  bipartisan  approach  to 
solving  diff  cult  problems.  His  interest 
in  science  \  ent  beyond  the  space  pro- 
gram and  le  never  lost  his  zest  for 
pushing  to  lew  frontiers. 

It  thus  ca  tne  as  no  surprise  to  any  of 
us  who  kn4  w  Jack  that  he  was  eager 
to  take  on  the  challenge  of  winning 
election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Jack  worked  long  and  hard  on 
his  cammii  n  in  Colorado's  new  Sixth 
District  an«  1  won  an  impressive  victory 
in  Novemb  t  with  over  60  percent  of 
the  vote.  J  icK,  of  course,  had  a  keen 
interest  in  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  uid  Technology.  His  enthu- 
siasm and  contributions  to  not  only 
the  comm  ttee  but  the  entire  98th 
Congress  »  ould  have  been  invaluable. 
His  tragic  iJid  untimely  death  has  de- 
prived this  Congress  and  the  Natim  of 
a  true  lead(  r. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  syi  apathies  to  Jack's  mother 
and  sisters,  We  all  share  in  their  great 
loss. 

Mr.  KR/  MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  espe- 
cially than  I  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks sino !  he  knew  Jack  so  well. 

Mr.  KOC  fOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlei  lan  yield? 

Mr.  KRi  MER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ( Colorado. 

Mr.  K0  30VSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  i  ly  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Coloi  ado,  for  reserving  this  time 
for  the  He  use  to  honor  Congressman- 
elect  Jack  SWIGERT. 

I  Join  tie  Colorado  congressional 
delegation  and  others  today  in  salut- 
ing Jack  S  wigkrt,  and  I  believe  Jack's 
contributi<  ns  were  most  appropriately 
summed  u  j  by  George  Will:  "He  gave 
examples  »f  bravery  when  he  did  not 
die,  and  w  jen  he  did."  Jack's  courage, 
as  an  astianaut.  as  a  candidate,  as  a 
Congressman-elect,  as  a  leader,  exem- 
plify the  isind  of  hero  Americans  have 
been  talkii  ig  about  during  their  recent 
search  for  honor  and  moxie.  Jack  was 
recognized  as  a  leader,  but  never 
bragged  oT  it.  He  was  assertive,  but 
sympathelic  to  the  needs  of  others, 
the  needs  )f  his  State,  the  needs  of  his 
Nation,  le  was  determined  in  his 
public  serrice  as  a  space  pioneer  and 
as  a  politi  :ian.  This  determination  led 
him  to  V  ctory  in  November,  despite 
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the  odds  of  the  illness  which  kept  him 
from  serving  in  Congress.  All  of  these 
characteristics— known  best  by  those 
who  worked  with  him  in  Washington, 
at  NASA  and  in  Colorado— were  also 
clear  to  those  of  us  who  did  not  know 
him  as  well.  I  looked  forward  to  know- 
ing him  better,  to  watching  him  fulfill 
his  goals  as  a  Colorado  Congressman 
and  as  a  national  figure.  I  know  that 
each  of  us  in  the  Colorado  delegation 
will  assume  those  goals  and  as  a  trib- 
ute to  Jack,  try  and  fulfill  them  as 
best  we  can  without  liim. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  who  also  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  pallbearer  at  Jack's  fu- 
neral and  was  a  close  friend  of  Jack. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  his 
country  needs  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship that  Jack  Swigert  had  to  offer, 
we  have  suffered  a  great  loss.  Jack 
died  last  week  at  the  age  of  51,  Just  a 
few  short  days  short  of  fulfilling  a  life- 
long goal:  being  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  His  death  is 
our  loss,  for  this  House  will  be  a 
poorer  place  without  his  service  here. 
John  Leonard  Swigert,  Jr.  was  bom 
on  August  30.  1931,  in  Denver,  Colo. 
He  personified  the  rugged  individual- 
ism that  is  so  common  in  his  native 
State,  attending  both  high  school  and 
college  there,  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  1953  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering. An  outstanding  athlete,  he 
had  obtained  his  pilot's  license  at  age 
16  and  went  on  to  become  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  fighter  pilot  during  the  Korean 
war.  After  8  years  as  an  Air  Force  test 
pUot.  Jack  applied  for  the  newly 
formed  astronaut  corps,  but  was  origl- 
naUy  rejected.  Not  being  a  person  to 
ever  give  up.  Jack  persevered.  He 
earned  a  master's  degree  In  aerospace 
science  in  1965  and  an  MBA  in  1967, 
often  attending  classes  at  night. 

In  1966,  Jack  did  become  an  astro- 
naut. Although  he  was  not  one  of  the 
original  seven  astronauts  featured  in 
Tom  Wolfe's  recent  book  on  the  space 
program.  Jack  epitomized  what  Wolfe 
meant  when  he  titled  the  book  "The 
Right  Stuff."  The  book  details  the 
courage  of  these  men  and  their  dedica- 
tion to  service.  Let  no  one  doubt  the 
fact  that  in  every  way.  Jack  Swigert 
had  the  "right  stuff." 

He  flew  as  a  crew  member  on  the 
Apollo  VII  space  flight  and  was  select- 
ed to  serve  as  commander  of  the  ill- 
fated  Apollo  XIII  mission  to  the 
Moon.  On  April  13,  1970.  an  oxygen 
tank  exploded,  threatening  to  leave 
Apollo  XIII  and  its  crew  marooned  in 
the  void  of  space.  Jack  faced  that  situ- 
ation, as  he  did  other  challenges,  with 
calm  courage,  annoimcing  simply. 
"Houston,  we've  got  a  problem."  He 
never  panicked,  even  though  he  knew 


he  might  never  bring  his  crippled 
spaceship  back  to  Earth.  As  the  world 
waited.  Jack's  persistence  paid  off 
again,  and  Apollo  XIII  limped  back 
home  safely.  For  their  courage,  the 
Apollo  XIII  crew  were  awarded  the 
Presidential  Award  of  Freedom. 

Jack  left  the  astronaut  program  and 
served  4  years  here  in  Washington  as 
staff  director  of  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  gaining 
respect  and  admiration  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Later,  Jack  served  as 
an  executive  with  two  major  corpora- 
tions and  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1978. 

Last  year.  Jack  atmounced  he  would 
make  a  run  for  Colorado's  new  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  which  includes 
the  southern  part  of  the  Denver  met- 
ropolitan area.  In  the  midst  of  that 
campaign  last  stunmer,  a  small  malig- 
nant timior  was  discovered  and  re- 
moved from  his  nasal  passage.  Despite 
radiation  and  other  grueling  therapy. 
Jack  pushed  forward  with  determina- 
tion to  fulfill  his  dream  of  serving  Col- 
orado in  Congress.  By  August,  his  doc- 
tors optimistically  said  he  was  free  of 
cancer,  but  this  hope  was  short-lived. 
Subsequent  tests  taken  after  Jack  won 
the  GOP  primary  in  September  indi- 
cated he  had  bone  marrow  cancer. 
Jack  took  the  news  bravely,  deter- 
mined to  persevere  again  as  he  had  in 
the  past.  As  his  doctors  said,  he  had  a 
better  chance  to  beat  cancer  than  he 
did  in  making  it  back  to  Earth  in  a 
broken  spaceship. 

Jack  captured  63  percent  of  the  vote 
in  the  general  election  in  November, 
but  the  cancer  had  spread.  Jack  died 
on  December  27,  1982,  7  days  before 
he  would  have  been  sworn  in.  At  his 
funeral,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending in  Denver  as  an  honorary  pall- 
bearer, it  was  pointed  out  that  Jack's 
name  was  called  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  when  the  98th  Congress  con- 
vened January  3d.  and  that  he  will 
always  be  listed  as  a  Member  of  this 
Congress. 

As  a  modest  man.  Jack  might  have 
been  embarrased  by  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  his  funeral.  Throughout 
his  illness.  Jack  never  complained.  He 
never  felt  sorry  for  himself,  and  he 
fought  the  last  fight  with  all  the  cour- 
age and  resolve  that  he  possessed. 
What  more  can  we  ask  of  any  man?  I 
think  he  would  want  us  to  remember 
him  not  as  a  hero,  but  as  a  normal 
man  faced  with  abnormal  challenges,  a 
man  who  always  faced  those  chal- 
lenges bravely,  but  most  of  all,  a  man 
who  taught  us  all  something  about 
living  with  courage  and  himian  digni- 
ty. 

President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  said  of 
Jack.  "His  courage  throughout  his  life 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  others.  His 
memory  will  always  live  on  as  young 
Americans  follow  in  his  footsteps  in 
service  to  our  Nation." 


In  the  end.  Jack  Swigert  demon- 
strated that  our  lives  are  measured  by 
whether  we  have  the  "right  stuff." 
Jack  did,  and  I  will  miss  him  greatly. 
Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  for  the  privilege 
of  this  eulogy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  knowing  Jack  Swigert.  Countless 
words  have  already  been  spoken  and 
written  about  Jack  Swigert  and  his 
courage  and  heroism  both  in  life  and 
death.  In  fact,  the  outpouring  we  are 
witnessing  on  behalf  of  Jack  Swigert 
is.  perhaps,  the  greatest  tribute  of  all 
to  a  man  who  fearlessly  confronted 
the  most  arduous  challenges  any  indi- 
vidual could  face,  and  who  would  most 
certainly  have  confronted  the  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation  in  the  same 
manner  had  providence  granted  him 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Our  mere  and 
humble  attempts  to  honor  Jack  Swi- 
gert pale  in  the  face  of  that  which  he 
acco*"  BAD  MAG  TAPE  •••mplished 
and  that  which  he  endured.  But  our 
tributes  will  not  be  in  vain  if  we  keep 
ever  fresh  in  our  minds  the  lessons 
that  Jack  Swigert  taught  us.  and  use 
those  lessons  to  remind  ourselves  of 
how  vitally  important  it  is  that  we 
have  faith  in  God.  in  our  fellow  man 
and  in  ourselves  as  we  attempt  to 
tackle  the  many  difficult  obstacles  life 
places  before  us 

It  is  clear  that  Jack  Swigert  had 
such  faith  throughout  his  life,  and 
most  notably  during  those  times  of 
greatest  crisis;  when  he  saw  Apollo  13 
through  Its  troubled  mission;  when  he 
ran  for  Congress  and  won  despite  the 
devastating  disease  that  inflicted  his 
body  and,  ultimately,  when  he  lost  the 
final  battle  of  a  war  he  had  fought 
with  such  tenacity  and  perseverance. 
As  much  as  reminding  us  of  the  exem- 
plary manner  in  which  someone  has 
lived,  tributes  and  eulogies  should  also 
tell  us  all  how  we  can  better  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  those  around  us.  And 
we  can  do  that  simply  by  following  the 
lofty  example  that  someone  like  Jack 
Swigert  has  set  for  us. 

We  will  sorely  miss  the  dedication, 
leadership,  and  expertise  that  Jack 
Swigert  would  have  brought  to  this 
House.  In  his  absence,  we  can  all  strive 
to  remember  the  way  he  lived  his  life 
and.  in  so  doing,  find  within  ourselves 
the  capacity  for  greater  achievement 
than  we  may  have  ever  dreamed  possi- 
ble. This  would  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Jack  Swigert. 

Mr.  KRAI.IER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  remarks. 


Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  out  a  special  order 
to  eulogize  this  great  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  take  this  time  during  the  first 
week  of  the  98th  Congress  to  remem- 
ber Jack  Swigert.  for  if  any  one  of  us 
fought  a  tough  battle  to  get  here  it 
was  Jack,  who  campaigned  for  and 
won  his  congressional  race  with  the 
added  burden  of  fighting  off  cancer. 
Taking  on  tough  challenges  was  noth- 
ing new  for  this  man.  however. 

Jack  Swigert  proved  the  stuff  of 
which  he  was  made  for  the  first  time 
in  front  of  the  Nation  almost  13  years 
ago  when  he  piloted  a  crippled  space- 
ship back  from  the  Moon.  From 
100.000  miles  away  we  listened  as  Jack 
radioed  the  news  of  the  explosion  on 
the  ship,  the  damage  it  had  caused, 
and  the  plan  to  return  to  Earth  in  a 
controlled  and  commanding  voice.  The 
whole  country  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  Jack  and  his  two  fellow  as- 
tronauts emerged  from  their  capsule 
smiling  and  waving  to  a  proud  .-uid 
thankful  Nation. 

In  the  same  way,  when  Jack  was 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  he  had 
cancer  during  his  campaign  for  Con- 
gress, he  steeled  himself  for  the  task 
ahead  and  went  on  fighting  valiantly, 
never  conceding.  Though  he  did  not 
make  it  here  to  begin  this  job  with  us, 
he  certainly  accomplished  with  his  life 
the  goal  of  exemplifying  leadership 
and  dedication  to  a  cause  he  deemed 
worthy  of  everything  he  had  to  give. 

He  leaves  us,  his  countrymen,  with  a 
more  profound  imderstanding  of 
strength,  stamina,  and  courage  in  the 
face  of  adversity,  and  those  of  us  who 
would  be  his  colleagues  with  an  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  dedication  which  we 
all  strive  for  in  performing  the  duties 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding.  I  particularly 
appreciate  his  taking  this  time  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  won- 
derful life  and  career  and  role  model 
for  all  of  us  that  Jack  Swigert  pre- 
sented. There  are  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  who  would  like  to 
speak,  many  of  those  who  were  elected 
with  Jack  as  freshmen  Members  of 
Congress,  for  whom  I  have  high  re- 
spect. I  want  to  thank  them  for  taking 
their  time  to  help  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer)  and  the  previ- 
ous speakers  in  focusing  on  the  life 
and  the  tremendous  career  of  Jack 
Swigert. 

One  of  my  idols  is  President  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  and  many  years  ago  he  said 
that  in  life  the  credit  goes  not  to  the 


critic  who  stands  on  the  sidelines  and 
points  out  where  the  strong  stimable. 
The  real  credit,  he  said,  goes  to  the 
man  who  is  actually  in  the  arena, 
whose  face  may  get  marred  by  sweat 
and  dust,  who  knows  great  enthusiasm 
and  great  devotion,  and  learns  to 
spend  himself  in  a  worthy  cause;  who 
at  best  if  he  wins  knows  the  thrill  of 
high  achievement,  and  if  he  falls  at 
least  fails  while  daring  greatly:  so  that 
in  life  his  place  will  never  be  with 
those  cold  and  timid  souls  who  know 
neither  victory  nor  defeat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jack  Swigert  repre- 
sents all  that  is  best  about  that  won- 
derful Teddy  Roosevelt  quotation.  He 
was  not  timid,  he  was  not  content  to 
stand  on  the  sidelines.  He  was  com- 
petitive in  everything  he  did  from  edu- 
cation to  astronautics,  to  economics,  to 
politics,  through  his  own  personal, 
social,  and  professional  life.  He  knew 
great  enthusiasm  and  great  devotion 
to  a  worthy  cause  and  he  spent  his  life 
in  a  worthy  cause.  His  cause  was 
America.  His  cause  was  bettering  the 
condition  of  human  beings  on  this 
Earth.  His  life  and  career  were  devot- 
ed to  the  restoration  of  the  American 
dream.  He  won.  he  lost,  but  above  all 
Jack  was  a  participant,  an  activist,  a 
winner. 

I  cannot  tell  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  how  much  respect  I  have  for 
Jack  Swigert  and  his  career.  I  was 
with  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  at 
the  funeral  on  Tuesday.  I  do  not*'* 
BAD  MAG  TAPE  ***  know  how  to 
characterize  it  other  than  to  say  what 
I  have  in  my  heart,  that  it  was  a  beau- 
tifxil  service.  It  was  a  testimony  to  a 
courageous,  dedicated,  compassionate, 
caring  human  being  who  loved  his 
family,  loved  his  country,  and  loved 
this  Congress.  I  am  sure  there  are  few 
among  us  who  loved  the  Congress 
more  than  Jack  Swigert.  There  are 
few  among  us  who  wanted  to  serve  as 

badly. 

I  know  how  badly  I  wanted  to  serve 
in  this  body,  how  excited  I  was  when  I 
walked  through  those  doors  and  took 
my  first  step  into  this  Chamber.  I 
know  what  is  in  the  hearts  and  in  the 
minds  of  my  colleagues  who  were  Just 
recently  elected,  but  you  could  bunch 
it  all  up  together,  put  it  in  one  heart 
or  one  mind,  and  it  would  not  match 
the  excitement,  the  dedication,  the 
thrill  of  being  a  Congressman  that  be- 
longed to  Jack  Swigert. 

I  can  bring  tears  to  my  own  eyes  just 
by  recalling  the  fact  that  all  Jack 
wanted  to  be  was  to  be  sworn  in  as  a 
Congressman  and  do  his  duty  for 
America.  He  called  me  to  ask  about  his 
committee  assignment.  He  called  me 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and 
talked  about  other  committee  assign- 
ments, about  getting  this  country 
moving  again.  He  really  epitomized 
everything  that  is  good  about  the  Con- 
gress, and  as  Bo  Calloway,  his  friend 
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and  State  ;hairman  of  the  Colorado 
Republican  Party  said  at  the  funeral, 
we  are  all  b  itter  off  because  of  the  life 
and  examp] :  of  Jack  Swigkrt. 

I  Just  ho|  le  those  Members  who  are 
either  her  •  or  watching  on  their 
screens,  or  maybe  the  folks  who  may 
be  watching  on  TV  or  reading  the 
RccoBO,  miiy  recognize  that  here  at 
the  center  )f  gravity,  was  where  Jack 
SwiGERT  «^ted  to  be  and  always 
meant  to  b€ . 

He  won  ahd  he  lost,  but  he  is  the  ul- 
timate winier,  as  are  we  for  having 
Jack  Swigi  rt  with  us  as  briefly  as  he 
was.  His  CO  irage,  tenacity  and  leader- 
ship will  ne  /er  be  forgotten. 

I  Just  peijsonally  want  to  thank  my 
friend,  Mr.j  Kramzr,  from  Colorado, 
and  Senato|-  Bill  Ariistrong  and  the 
whole  detection  for  helping  put  to- 
gether the  most  beautiful  tribute  to 
one  of  the  i  aost  wonderful  men  I  have 
ever  had  th  b  pleasure  of  knowing.  The 
Bishop  of  ]  )enver  led  the  service,  and 
all  the  ch  irch  and  civic  leaders  of 
Denver,  th( '  great  astronauts— I  think 
every  singl;  astronaut  except  maybe 
two  or  thre  e  was  in  that  audience  last 
Tuesday— a  id  a  huge  audience  includ- 
ing his  dea  -  mother,  Virginia,  and  his 
wonderful  amUy  were  moved  by  this 
wonderful  tt-lbute. 

George  ^  ill  was  right.  Jack  Swigert 
was  a  genu  ne  American  hero— we  will 
miss  him,  tut  America  benefits  from 
his  wonderj  ul  life  and  career. 

Mr.  KR/MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate th ;  eloquent  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  rom  New  York,  and  I  know 
the  family  appreciates  his  taking  his 
time  to  go  1 9  the  funeral. 

VLt.  Spea  Ler.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  requli  e  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  I  Iarkih). 

lAi.  HAR  SIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlen  tan  for  yielding  to  me.  I  too 
want  to  ccmmend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  very  prominent,  very  im- 
portant, ve:  y  courageous  American. 

I  have  a  ways  been  a  space  nut,  I 
guess  you  might  say.  I  have  been 
flying  all  R  y  life,  and  I  have  watched  I 
think  ever^  space  shot  that  has  ever 
come  off.  [  can  remember  following 
the  progreis  of  Apollo  XIII,  the  inci- 
dent that  happened  to  those  astro- 
nauts and  their  safe  return  to  Earth. 
Later  on,  \rhen  it  was  my  privilege  to 
nm  for  thl  \  office  and  to  be  elected  by 
my  constituents  and  come  to  the  Con- 
gress, com^  to  the  House,  one  of  my 
first  requei  its  was  that  I  get  placed  on 
the  Sciencs  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. I  was  1  ewarded  with  that  appoint- 
ment, and]  the  first  individual  I  met 
igert. 
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GERT,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  my  high 
esteem  for  him  that  I  held  because  of 
my  following  his  career  as  an  astro- 
naut was  amply  Justified  by  my  later 
getting  to  know  him  as  staff  director 
for  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. 

He  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
competent  Individuals  I  have  ever 
known.  He  was  eminently  fair,  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  about  all  of 
the  areas  that  went  on  in  our  commit- 
tee, and  many  times  I  sought  his 
advice  and  consultation  as  a  freshman 
member  of  that  committee  to  ask  him 
about  procedure,  ask  him  about  cer- 
tain subcommittees,  and  what  subcom- 
mittees I  had  to  seek  out.  As  I  said,  he 
was  always  just,  not  only  eminently 
knowledgeable,  but  eminently  fair. 

After  Jack  decided  to  leave  the  staff 
directorship  of  the  committee— I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  late  1977—1  remember 
having  a  conversation  with  him.  and 
he  said  he  was  returning  to  Colorado 
to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  can  re- 
member saying  at  the  time,  "Well.  I 
hope  you  make  it,  and  if  you  do,  get  on 
the  Space  Committee  in  the  Senate 
and  we  can  keep  the  Space  Program 
going." 

We  parted  on  that  note.  It  was  my 
misfortune  to  never  see  him  again 
alive,  and  I  had  no  contact  with  him 
after  that.  I  followed  his  race  in  1978 
and  1980,  and  then  in  1982.  I  did  not 
know  of  his  illness,  did  not  know  he 
was  sick  at  all.  I  remember  reading  the 
newspapers  the  day  after  election  and 
finding  out  that  he  had  indeed  been 
elected  to  Congress,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber thinking  to  myself  and  talking  to 
my  wife  and  saying  that  Jack  Swigert 
did  get  elected,  and  that  I  have  every 
confidence  that  he  will  come  back  on 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. I  thought  how  unique  that  would 
be  for  a  former  staff  director  to  come 
back  on  as  a  very  eminent  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, and  I  reaUy  looked  forward  to 
serving  with  him  on  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee. 

Jack  Swigert  would  have  been  an 
outstanding  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, as  he  would  have  been  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Certainly,  this  House  is 
diminished,  greatly  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  Jack  Swigert  was  taken 
before  his  time,  and  that  by  Divine 
Providence  he  was  not  allowed  to  serve 
in  this  body. 

My  condolences  go  out  to  his  family. 
Again,  I  want  to  thaink  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  taking  this  time  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  truly  great 
American.     

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  appreciate  the  very 
kind  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to 
Jack's  memory  that  the  nature  of  this 
special  order  is  such  that  it  is  truly  bi- 
partisan, truly  nonpartisan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  now 
to  yield  to  the  new  president  of  the 
freshman  class  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  (Mr. 
MciCaik). 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportimity  to  be  here  with 
other  Members  of  my  class  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Jack  Swigert.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  attributes  and 
achievements  of  Jack  Swigert  were 
recently  enumerated  in  full.  Jack  Swi- 
gert was  what  makes  this  Nation 
unique  in  all  the  world  in  that  we  have 
a  Nation  composed  of  heroes,  heroes 
who  arise  In  times  of  crises  when 
called  upon  to  serve  their  fellow  man- 
men  like  Audle  Murphy,  Sergeant 
York,  Ira  Hayes;  men  like  General 
Dozier  most  recently,  whose  behavior 
in  the  hands  of  Italian  terrorists  was 
so  commendable:  and  men  like  the 
man  not  too  far  from  here,  the  man  in 
the  frozen  Potomac  River  who  pushed 
away  a  lifeline,  a  man  whose  name  will 
never  be  known  to  us,  so  that  his 
fellow  Americans  might  live. 

Jack  Swigert  epitomizes  the  great 
strength  of  America  is  that  he  is  a 
hero. 

With  your  indulgence.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  read  a  short  passage 
from  the  book,  "The  Right  Stuff."  by 
Tom  Wolf,  which  I  think  describes 
Jack  Swigert  as  well  as  anything: 

A  young  man  might  go  into  mlUt&ry  flight 
training  believing  that  he  was  entering  some 
sort  of  technical  school  In  which  he  was 
simply  going  to  acquire  a  certain  set  of 
skills.  Instead,  he  found  himself  all  at  once 
enclosed  in  a  fraternity.  And  in  this  frater- 
nity, even  though  it  was  military,  men  were 
not  rated  by  their  outward  rank  as  ensigns, 
lieutenants,  commanders,  or  whatever.  No. 
herein  the  world  was  divided  into  those  who 
had  it  and  those  who  did  not.  This  quality, 
this  it.  was  never  named,  however,  nor  was 
it  talked  about  in  any  way. 

As  to  just  what  this  ineffable  quality  was 
.  .  .  well,  it  obviously  involved  bravery.  But 
it  was  not  bravery  in  the  simple  sense  of 
being  willing  to  risli  your  life.  The  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  any  fool  could  do  that,  if 
that  was  all  that  was  required.  Just  as  any 
fool  could  throw  away  his  life  In  the  proc- 
ess. No.  the  idea  here  (in  the  all-enclosing 
fraternity)  seemed  to  be  that  a  man  should 
have  the  ability  to  go  up  in  a  hurtling  piece 
of  machinery  and  put  his  hide  on  the  line 
and  then  have  the  moxie,  the  reflexes,  the 
experience,  the  coolness,  to  pull  it  back  in 
the  last  yawning  moment— then  to  go  up 
again  the  next  day.  and  the  next  day,  and 
every  next  day,  even  if  the  series  should 
prove  Infinite— and.  ultimately,  in  Its  best 
expression,  do  so  in  a  cause  that  means 
something  to  thousands,  to  a  people,  a 
nation,  to  humanity,  to  God. 

Nor  was  there  a  test  to  show  whether  or 
not  a  pilot  had  this  righteous  quality.  There 
was.  instead,  a  seemingly  infinite  series  of 
tests.  A  career  in  flying  was  like  climbing 
one  of  those  ancient  Babylonian  pyramids 
made  up  of  a  dizzy  progression  of  steps  ajid 
ledges,  a  ziggurat,  a  pyramid  extraordinarily 
high  and  steep;  and  the  idea  was  to  prove  at 
every  foot  of  the  way  up  that  pyramid  that 
you  were  one  of  the  elected  and  anointed 
ones  who  had  the  right  stuff  and  could 


move  higher  and  higher  and  even— ultimate- 
ly, Ood  willing,  one  day— that  you  might  be 
able  to  join  that  special  few  at  the  very  top, 
that  elite  who  had  the  capacity  to  bring 
tears  to  men's  eyes,  the  very  Brotherhood  of 
the  Right  Stuff  itself. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Jack 
Swigert  represents  to  all  the  people 
of  this  Nation  the  "right  stuff."  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  sorrow  at  his  passing, 
and  I  hope  that  his  family  and  his 
mother  will  take  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  Nation  and  our  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  his  presence. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McCaiw)  and  I  ap- 
preciate also  the  presence  of  so  many 
of  the  other  Members  of  the  freshman 
class.  It  is  a  real  tribute  to  Jack  and 
one  that  I  know  his  family  will  truly 
appreciate. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorauio  (Mr. 
Kramer)  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  first  came  to  know  Jack  Swigert 
last  summer  at  a  charity  golf  outing  In 
Dayton.  Ohio,  knovm  as  the  Bogey 
Busters,  where  I  happened  to  be 
paired  with  Jack  for  the  first  day  of 
the  tournament.  I  had  not  known  him 
before.  I  had  not  even  known  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  that  was  the  Jack 
Swigert  who  had  been  on  Apollo  13, 
nor  did  I  know  at  that  time  that  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress. 

We  had  a  very  enjoyable  18  holes, 
both,  I  might  add,  playing  in  a  rather 
mediocre  fashion  at  the  time. 

I  remember  talking  with  Jack  after- 
ward when  I  first  became  aware  of 
who  he  was,  and  I  wished  him  well.  I, 
of  course,  followed  his  efforts  at  elec- 
tion in  Colorado's  new  district  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest. 

At  that  time  I  think  Jack  was  quite 
well  aware  that  he  was  not  a  well  man. 
although  there  was  no  indication  to 
me  whatsoever  that  he  was  feeling  ill 
at  all.  I  think  at  that  point  he  had 
started  to  undergo  chemotherapy 
treatment. 

When  I  got  back  to  Washington  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Hank  Browm,  that  was  the 
first  time  I  knew  that  Jack  was  quite 
ill.  I  look  back  on  that  weekend  with 
Jack  Swigert  with  a  great  deal  of 
fond  memories  of  a  person  for  whom  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  with 
whom  I  had  certainly  been  looking 
forward  to  serving  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  an  inspiration,  I  am  sure,  to 
all  of  us,  even  to  those,  I  am  sure,  who 
were  not  especially  interested  in  the 
space   program   or   even   in   politics. 

Prom  his  background  and  what  he  did 

during  his  life,  all  can  take  great  satis- 


faction in  knowing  that  we  knew  Jack 
Swigert  even  for  a  brief  time. 

I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer) 
in  providing  this  time  so  that  all  of  us 
can  remember  Jack,  and  I  want  to 
send  my  best  wishes  and  concern  to 
his  family  and  former  colleagues,  as 
well  as  people  all  over  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  imderstanding  about  what 
Jack  went  through.  We  will  miss  him 
dearly.  I  only  wish  that  he  could  have 
been  here  with  us  to  serve  in  this  great 
98th  Congress.* 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBERS 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands there  are  some  Members 
present  who  desire  to  take  the  oath  at 
this  time.  Will  those  Members  who 
have  not  taken  the  oath  of  office 
kindly  step  to  the  well. 

The  Speaker  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  following  Members- 
elect: 

The  Honorable  Richard  L.  Ottiwger 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Vic  Fazio 
of  California,  the  Honorable  Leon  E. 
Panetta  of  California,  the  Honorable 
James  G.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Honorable  William  M.  Thomas  of 
California,  the  Honorable  William  P. 
Clinger,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Baoham  of  Cali- 
fomia,  and  the  Honorable  Box 
Archer  of  Texas. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JACK  SWIGERT 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
short  but  beautiful  ceremony  we  just 
saw  is  one  that  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
wish  that  Jack  Swigert  could  have 
participated  in.  Certainly  that  was  his 
fondest  wish. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for 
taking  this  special  order.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  add  much  to  what  has  been 
said  here  already  about  Jack  Swi- 
GERT's  heroism  as  an  astronaut,  his  ex- 
cellence as  a  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  on 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving; 
his  courage  In  the  face  of  the  ravages 
of  cancer. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  served  with  him 
on  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee had  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
dedication.  Even  those  of  us  who,  like 
myself,  often  disagreed  with  him  on 
matters  of  substance,  had  enormous 
respect  for  his  integrity  and  dedica- 
tion. 


We  express  our  condolences  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Boehlert). 

Mr.  BOEHLE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  did  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  Jack  Swigert's  long- 
standing friendship,  I  did,  for  an  all- 
too-brief  period,  have  the  privilege  of 
being  his  colleague. 

And  even  as  a  rookie  of  Just  a  few 
days  in  this  great  and  historic  body.  I 
know  already  there  exists  an  intangi- 
ble something— I  cannot  see  it,  I 
cannot  touch  it,  I  cannot  really  de- 
scribe it,  but  I  know  it  is  there— an  in- 
tangible something  which  prompts 
pride  upon  the  accomplishment  of  an- 
other and  evokes  sadness  when  the  op- 
portunity for  accomplishment  is  no 
more. 

There  is  sadness  now  in  the  heart  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  because 
the  opportunity  for  further  accom- 
plishment by  a  colleague  who  accom- 
plished so  much,  who  was  a  source  of 
such  great  pride  in  so  many.  Is  no 
more. 

Jack  Swigert  was  a  hero  when  we 
need  aU  the  heroes  we  can  get.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  would  have  loved  him  for,  as 
the  Associated  Press  reported,  "his  life 
had  been  a  series  of  magnificent  suc- 
cesses t^ainst  the  odds." 

Jack  Swigert  was  never  a  cold  and 
timid  soul  sitting  on  the  sidelines, 
rather  he  was  the  man  In  the  arena 
who  at  the  end  must  have  known  the 
triumph  of  high  achievement. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  another  Member 
of  our  freshman  class. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  late  one  evening  last 
month,  I  called  Jack  Swigert  in  Hous- 
ton to  discuss  the  committee  assign- 
ments he  was  seeking.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  our  freshman  ori- 
entation because  he  was  receiving 
treatment  at  a  Houston  hospital.  That 
night.  Jack  told  me  he  would  like  to 
serve  on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  With  his  strong  technical 
and  business  background,  he  said  he 
felt  he  could  contribute  best  to  our 
country  and  his  State  of  Colorado  by 
service  on  that  committee.  I  agreed. 
Knowing  that  the  work  of  Energy 
'  and  Commerce  Is  demanding.  I  asked 
him  about  the  effect  his  Illness  might 
have  on  his  ability  to  serve.  He  said 
that  he  had  assembled  a  team  In 
Washington  for  treating  his  cancer 
and  that  he  would  receive  treatments 
on  weekends  so  that  It  would  not 
Interfere  with  his  work. 

He  told  me  that  he  could  no  longer 
get  around  very  fast,  but  assured  me 
that  his  mind  was  alert  and  he  would 
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be  a  hardworking   Member  of  Con- 


gress. He 
being  with 
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ulded  that  he  missed  not 
us  at  the  freshman  orienta- 
tion, but  ^e  was  looking  forward  to 
meeting  hiA  classmates  in  January. 
As  I  slo^fly  hung  up  the  receiver,  I 
thought  about  the  incredl- 
being  I  had  Just  spoken 


paused  and 
ble  humail 
with.  His  c  leerfulness.  his  positive  at- 
titude, his  desire  to  serve  his  country 
once  agaiil  and  the  way  he  faced 
squarely  tl  le  challenge  that  later  took 
his  life  mide  a  lasting  impression  on 
me. 

Although  Jack  could  not  be  with  us 
during  orientation  and  although  he 
was  taken  from  us  before  the  swear- 
ing-in. he  '  irill  always  be  a  Member  of 
this  freshiian  class  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

As  we  f aire  the  challenge  ahead,  we 
will  be  inspired  by  his  courage  and 
calm  determination.  We  pledge  to 
serve  in  tl  lis  body  in  a  manner  that 
would  mah  e  him  proud,  just  as  he  has 
given  us  g-eat  pride  by  being  part  of 
our  class. 

Thank  G  od  for  Jack  Swicert. 

Mr.  KR/  MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlftnan  from  California  (Mr. 
ZscHAt;)  ve  ry  much  for  his  very  beauti- 
ful remark  5.    

Mr.  BAI;TLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlei  aan  yield? 

Mr.  KRi  MER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  rexas. 

Mr.  BAITLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sei  tse  of  sadness  and  respect 
that  I  star  d  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  1  Representatives  to  help  pay 
tribute  to  \  courageous  American  who 
was  to  ha\  e  entered  this  body  on  Jan- 
uary the  Bd,  to  represent  the  Sixth 
Congressidnal  District  of  Colorado, 
Jack  Swi«rt.  An  athlete,  an  astro- 
naut, a  soiolar,  a  hero,  and  a  public 
servant.  Jack  Swicert  was  a  patriot. 

During  his  life,  Jack  Swicert  ac- 
cepted ch|iUenge  after  challenge.  No 
challenge  could  be  greater  for  any 
man  than  to  rescue  himself,  his  fellow 
crewmemters  and  perhaps  the  future 
of  the  U.  3.  space  program  from  the 
brink  of  d  isaster  in  space.  It  was  said 
that  "adv(  rsity  brings  out  the  charac- 
ter of  a  m  in."  That  adversity  and  that 
character  was  the  life  of  Jack  Swi- 
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shallenge  of  life  and  space, 

told    us    "Apollo    13 

that  challenges  are  to  be 

overcome."  Candidate  Swi- 

continued  his  campaign  for  the 

he  told  the  people  of  the 

District  of  his  illness.  He  said. 

few  days,  I've  learned  that  I 
challense.  Like  3  million  other 
I  have  cancer,  and  I  believe  that 
know  that. 

co^itinued  to  be  an  optimist  as 

fortilnate  to  have  viewed  the  Earth 
]  f  oon.  and  that  vision  has  con- 
hat  technology  and  commitment 
any  challenge. 


Jack  Swicert  displayed  a  sense  of 
courage,  the  meaning  of  which  was  de- 
fined by  another  great  hero  and 
statesman  20  years  earlier,  John  F. 
Kennedy: 

To  be  courageous  requires  no  exceptional 
qualification,  no  macic  formula,  no  special 
combination  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. It  is  an  opportunity  that  sooner  or 
later  is  presented  to  us  all.  Politics  merely 
furnishes  one  arena  which  impotes  special 
tests  of  courage.  In  whatever  arena  of  life 
one  may  meet  the  challenge  of  courage, 
each  man  must  decide  for  himself  the 
course  he  will  follow.  The  stories  of  past 
courage  can  define  that  Ingredient— they 
can  teach,  they  can  offer  hope,  they  can 
provide  inspiration,  but  they  cannot  supply 
courage  itself.  .  .  .  For  each  man  must  look 
into  his  own  soul. 

Jack  Swicert  looked  deep  into  his 
own  soul  and  found  courage  in  abun- 
dance.   

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  so  much. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Kramer)  for  making  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  pay  our  respects  and  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Jack  Swicert. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  Jack  Swi- 
cert as  he  prepared  to  Join  us  in  this 
CJhamber.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
first  time  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  floor 
is  on  such  a  sad  occasion;  however,  it  is 
somehow  fitting  because  we  now  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  speak  before  us  when  I 
know  that  he  would  have  inspired  us 
with  his  words,  because  of  the 
strength  of  his  character  and  the 
depth  of  his  perception. 

I  feel  a  bond  with  Jack  Swicert  be- 
cause the  very  space  program  in  which 
he  played  such  a  vital  role  had  its  gen- 
esis at  the  Langley  Research  Center  in 
my  district  in  Virginia.  Today,  two 
NASA  facilities  continue  to  provide 
leadership  in  aeronautics  and  space 
technology,  the  work  that  was  so 
greatly  enhanced  by  Jack's  contribu- 
tion. 

Jack  Swicert  was  a  man  of  history, 
from  his  pioneering  test  flights  in  the 
military  and  the  aerospace  industry,  to 
his  work  in  the  space  program,  culmi- 
nating in  his  brilliant  and  courageous 
piloting  of  the  crippled  Apollo  13 
spacecraft  back  to  Earth  and  safety 
for  his  crew.  Furthermore,  Jack  was  a 
man  of  history  as  a  leading  proponent 
in  Wsahington  and  Colorado  of  the 
importance  of  developing  our  Nation's 
technology.  I  am  certain  that  he 
would  have  earned  an  even  greater 
place  in  history  through  his  work  in 
Congress  as  he  would  have  served  here 
with  the  same  sense  of  dedication,  per- 


severance, and  commitment  that  he 
demonstrated  in  all  aspects  of  his  life. 

I  am  disappointed  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  work  with  this  man  and  will 
not  benefit  from  his  leadership  and  in- 
spiration in  the  Congress. 

On  behalf  of  the  NASA  employees, 
military  personnel,  and  all  the  people 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia  who  share  so  many  of  his  con- 
cerns. I  express  my  deepest  condo- 
lences to  Jack  Swioert's  mother,  his 
family,  and  his  friends. 

I  pray  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  will 
perform  our  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  the  same  courage  and  forthrlght- 
ness  that  graced  Jack  Swicert  during 
his  too-brief  life,  and  that  we  will  meet 
the  challenges  that  lie  ahead  of  us  as 
he  met  his  challenges. 

D  1515 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  fine  remarks.  My 
compliments  and  applause  to  our 
freshman  class  who  for  the  most  part 
on  their  first  statements  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  have  served  themselves 
well  and  their  class  well,  and  I  think  in 
doing  so  have  served  the  memory  of 
Jack  Swicert  very  well.  I  thank  them. 

Perhaps  in  closing  we  can  think  for 
Just  a  moment  about  the  measures  we 
use  to  evaluate  an  individual's  pres- 
ence on  this  planet.  Certainly  one's 
deeds,  which  have  been  talked  about 
so  well  today,  and  certainly  what 
people  say  about  a  person  who  has 
gone,  has  got  to  be  a  measure  of  that 
individual's  contribution  to  society  and 
the  diversity  and  the  depth  of  those 
remarks  today  I  think  speak  so  well  of 
the  memory  of  Jack  Swicert. 

But  in  standing  up  here  and  listen- 
ing to  these  eloquent  remarks  I  heard 
I  thought  of  one  third  thing,  and  that 
is  perhaps  one  that  is  not  usually  used. 
That  is  what  people  do  not  say  about 
another  individual.  I  can  say  that  in 
all  of  the  time  that  I  have  known  Jack 
and  have  heard  people  talk  about 
Jack,  and  this  can  be  said  of  so  few  in- 
dividuals that  have  lived,  that  never 
have  I  heard  a  bad  word,  not  one 
single  bad  word  about  Jack  Swicert. 
Perhaps  that  also  should  be  a  measure 
by  which  we  evaluate  this  most  decent 
of  human  beings. 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  join  in 
this  special  order  to  honor  Jack  Swi- 
cert, Member  of  Congress-elect  from 
Colorado. 

Since  his  election,  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  serving  with  Jack  and  I  know 
that  he  will  be  missed  by  our  col- 
leagues. His  experience  in  national 
policjonaking,  particularly  his  distin- 
guished tenure  on  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  would  have  been  a  credit 
to  the  Congress. 

Although  he  did  not  serve  with  us, 
we  should  view  Jack's  life  as  an  inspi- 


ration to  us  all.  Prom  his  successful  pi- 
loting of  the  m-fated  Apollo  13  mis- 
sion, to  the  tremendous  courage  and 
perserverance  he  showed  in  the  face  of 
his  illness.  Jack  offered  endless  exam- 
ples of  bravery  and  heroism.  The  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  lived,  that  however 
long  the  odds,  you  are  not  beaten  imtil 
you  concede,  should  serve  to  guide  us 
and  give  us  added  determination  in 
pursuing  the  chaUenges  we  as  individ- 
uals must  meet. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Jack's  mother 
and  his  family,  and  his  vision  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  the  Members  of  this 

body.*  ,  _,  1. 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Jack  Swicert— a  former  astronaut, 
a  Congressman-elect,  and  an  American 
whose  fortitude  and  determination 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  come  to 
know  Jack  personally,  but  I  well  recall 
the  character  and  confidence  he 
showed  in  the  troubled  1970  Apollo  13 
flight.  His  courage  and  spirit  were 
major  factors  in  the  successful  return 
of  that  flight  to  Earth.  That  same 
courage  and  spirit  would  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  tp  the  operation  of  this 
House.  It  is  truly  a  loss  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  serve  In  this  body. 

I  extend  my  sympathies  to  his 
mother  and  two  sisters.  Jack  was  an 
outstanding  individual  and  a  tribute  to 
all  that  this  country  stands  for.* 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  of  Jack  Swicert  was  a 
shock  to  me  and  I  will  miss  him.  I 
knew  Jack  when  he  worked  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  we  became  good  friends. 

He  made  a  great  contribution  to  this 
Nation  In  the  area  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. As  you  know,  he  served  as 
staff  director  of  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  and  he  did 
a  fine  job. 

Jack  Swicert  will  always  best  be  re- 
membered as  a  courageous  astronaut. 
When  Apollo  13  developed  trouble  on 
its  flight  to  the  Moon,  it  was  the 
heroic  actions  of  Jack  Swicert  that 
helped  save  the  lives  of  the  crew  and 
the  mission. 

Even  after  learning  he  had  bone 
cancer.  Jack  continued  to  be  a  fighter. 
His  determination  and  courage  during 
this  time  were  truly  an  Inspiration  to 
all  of  us.  ^  „ 

He  would  have  been  a  great  Con- 
gressman. I  am  sorry  we  will  not  have 
the  chance  to  serve  with  him.  Jack 
will  not  be  forgotten.  His  leadership 
and  heroism  until  the  very  end  will 
always  remain  in  my  memory  of  this 

great  American.*  

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  27,  1982,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Jack  Swigert.  Jack's  death  came  a 
week  before  he  was  to  join  us  as  a  col- 
league in  the  98th  session  of  Congress. 


While  my  colleagues  have  noted 
Jack's  many  accomplishments,  I  would 
like  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  what 
Jack's  absence  will  mean  for  the  Con- 
gress and  our  country.  As  the  pilot  of 
the  ill-fated  Apollo  13  Moon  flight. 
Jack  demonstrated  the  ability  to  face 
dlifficult  crises  and  respond  in  a  calm 
and  rational  manner.  These  qualities 
would  have  served  this  body  well.  At  a 
time  when  this  country  is  confronted 
with  serious  economic  crises,  requiring 
this  body  to  respond  with  many  diffi- 
cult and  potentially  unpopular  solu- 
tions. Jack's  perserverance  and  guid- 
ance will  be  missed.  This  country  and 
this  body,  I  beUeve,  wUl  be  the  lesser 
for  his  death.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON- 
ORABLE BENJAMIN  S.  ROS- 
ENTHAL 

(Mr.  OTTINOER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  say  a  few  words  in 
memory  of  our  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  late  Bewjamik  S.  Ros- 
emthal. 

I  was  at  his  funeral  this  morning.  It 
was  a  very  beautiful,  simple  affair,  at 
which  his  friends  spoke  of  his  great  ac- 
complishments in  this  Hotise  and  of 
his  great  standing  as  a  human  being. 

That  75  Members  of  the  House  made 
the  trip  to  New  York  for  services  at- 
tests the  degree  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion we  felt  for  him.  Over  1.000  people 
attended  those  services.  Bek's  close 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Calif omla. 
Don  Edwards,  spoke  at  the  funeral. 
He  was  joined  by,  among  others,  our 
former  coUeag:ue  Mayor  Ed  Koch  and 
New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo. 

Beh  Rosemthal  was  probably  one  of 
the  best  loved  Members  of  this  body. 
He  was  known  as  a  champion  of  the 
consiuner,  a  champion  of  human 
rights,  which  he  pursued  vigorously  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  a  champion  of  civil 
rights  and  the  rights  of  aH  our  people 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  him  very 
dearly. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Ben  Rosekthal.  out  colleague  who  is 
lost  to  this  body. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 
Mr.   SIMON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  rec- 
ognised for  the  purpose  of  speaking  on 
my  special  order  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undter 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  SmoH)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

J4r.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  In 
the  history  of  humanity  has  It  been  so 
Important  that  two  nations  imder- 
stand  each  other  than  is  the  case 
today  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  We  dare  not  miscal- 
culate what  the  other  plans  and 
thinks. 

But  I  returned  4  days  ago  from  an- 
other trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  aware 
that  relations  are  continuing  to 
worsen  between  our  two  countries. 

I  take  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
to  suggest  two  things:  First,  that  the 
dangers  of  continuing  the  present  ten- 
sions are  greater  than  the  obvious:  and 
second,  there  are  practical  steps  both 
superpowers  can  and  should  take 
which  would  improve  the  climate. 

On  the  first  point,  there  are  the  ob- 
vious security  and  economic  dangers  of 
continuing  the  arms  race  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  But  the  security  Issues 
are  slightly  more  complicated  than 
the  obvious.  The  obvious  is  not  likely 
to  happen.  Though  our  fears  are  real, 
the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to  suddenly 
send  tanks  into  central  Europe.  And 
though  their  fears  of  us  are  real,  we 
are  not  likely  to  unleash  our  missiles 
onto  Soviet  soU.  The  danger  is  rather 
in  the  escalation  of  a  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East  or  Asia  or  Africa  or  Latin 
America  where  the  two  spheres  of  in- 
fluence come  into  competition.  To  pre- 
vent a  crisis  in  another  area  from  de- 
veloping into  nuclear  war  we  must 
have  two  things: 

First,  a  generally  good  level  of  \m- 
derstandlng  and  communication  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States:  and  second,  constant  eff orte  to 
reduce  tensions  in  any  area  of  the 
world  before  they  become  too  in- 
flamed. ^  _^^. 

The  second  of  those  two  priorities 
the  United  SUtes.  other  nations,  and 
the  United  Nations  have  been  working 
at  with  more  success  than  failure, 
though  there  have  been  failures. 

The  first  of  the  safeguards— a  good 
working  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— is 
now  almost  absent.  And  a  nuclear 
world  is  not  one  In  which  we  can 
afford  the  gamble  of  not  having  either 
of  these  two  safeguards. 

What  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  cli- 
mate? Let  me  suggest  these  steps  for 
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States,  followed  by  sugges- 
Soviet  Union: 
United  States  should  im- 
4nter  into  negotiations  for  a 
agreement.  The  So- 
i^ady  for  it.  Failing  to  en- 
cuitural  exchanges  means  faU- 
each  nation  the  chance  to 
the  other  a  little  better, 
negotiate  this  is  not  being 
being  stupid, 
must  make  much  clearer 
and  eagerness  to  enter 
negotiation.  The  Soviets 
impression  that  the  United 
no  arms  limitation  agree- 
,he  Soviets  are  not  alone.  A 
American  reporter  asked  me, 
't  the  Reagan  administra- 
irms  control?"  My  impres- 
they  do  want  it,  but  not 
It  is  a  little  like  apple  pie 
dinner.  Yes;  you  want  it. 
you  would  be  more  com- 
wfthout  it.  If  this  administra- 
ret  lly  serious  about  wanting 
arms  contiol,  it  has  yet  to  convince 
the  Soviet!  of  this  intention,  and  it 
has  yet  to  i  ;onvince  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. A  nfition  that  is  not  eager  to 
control  nuclear  weapons  is  going  to 
lose  a  pub  ic  relations  fight,  if  not  it 
hide.  Ther  j  must  be  much  more  of  a 
sense  of  ui  lency  on  arms  control  than 
the  admlnj  itration  now  evidences. 

Third.  T  le  administration  should  in- 
dicate moi ;  of  a  willingness  to  have  a 
summit  co  if erence  between  President 
Reagan  aid  Party  Secretary  Andro- 
pov. I  was  pleased  with  the  President's 
statement  on  this  last  night.  Former 
President  Richard  Nixon  is  urging 
such  a  mating  and  he  is  right.  In 
Ronald  Reagan  is  a  "babe 
on  international  mat- 
;he  more  he  educates  him- 
letter  off  we  all  are.  Even 
lilmself  for  such  a  summit 
the  President's  imder- 
the  changes  for  a  more 
1  oreign  policy.  A  summit 
siould  not  be  expected  to 
n  iracles.  but  it  can  produce 
UI  derstanding  on  both  sides, 
low  that  is  miracle  enough. 
Where  the  defense  budget 
pnfiently  cut,  it  should  be.  and 
should  lead  the  way.  not 
by  Congress.  That 
the  President's  posture  in 

with  the  Soviets. 
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sti^dies  and  exchanges  should 

We  now  spend  more 
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Highway  then  we  do 
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Pact  coimtries,  hardly  a 

o^ering  of  priorities. 

trade,  except  of  the  most 

uid  military  variety,  should 

between  our  two  coun- 
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wait  a  week  or  two  before  the  rejec- 
tion. Instant  rejections  smack  of 
thoughtlessness  and  arrogrance.  The 
identical  response  3  weeks  later  leaves 
less  of  knee-Jerk  reaction  impression. 
And  sometimes,  when  we  are  a  bit 
more  reflective,  we  will  find  some  sub- 
stance to  proposals. 

Eighth.  Come  up  with  new.  practical 
suggestions  for  reducing  the  arms 
race.  Any  steps,  no  matter  how  small, 
on  which  we  can  agree  create  a  better 
atmosphere  in  which  more  substantial 
steps  can  be  taken. 

The  Soviets,  on  their  part,  should: 

First.  Let  a  small  number  of  people, 
who  are  neither  spies  nor  holders  of 
great  state  secrets,  emigrate  from 
their  country.  This  includes  examples 
such  as  Soviets  married  to  Americans; 
a  few  celebrated  international  cases 
like  Anatol  Shchransky;  the  Pentecos- 
tals  in  the  American  Embassy  with 
whom  I  visited  and  who  certainly  pose 
no  threat  to  the  Soviets  if  they  are 
permitted  to  leave;  and  a  marvelous 
Jewish  couple  with  whom  I  visited. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Naum  Meiman.  They 
want  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  He  is  71 
years  old.  a  retired  professor.  He  has 
had  the  coiurage  to  speak  out  in 
Moscow  in  behalf  of  freedom.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  helped  the  Soviets  devel- 
op nuclear  weapons,  and  that  is  the 
Soviet  excuse  for  keeping  him  suid  his 
wife.  This,  however,  is  obviously  an 
excuse  and  nothing  more,  for  the  sci- 
entific value  he  had  has  long  ago  dis- 
appesj^.  They  are  being  harassed 
and  not  permitted  to  leave  for  no 
reason— and  this  type  of  case  irritates 
United  States-Soviet  relationships. 

Second.  The  Soviets  must  encourage 
exchanges,  including  those  of  a  non- 
scientific  nature,  much  more.  Some  of 
the  mistakes  the  U.S.S.R.  makes  are 
simply  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment sufficiently.  More  Soviet  people 
should  visit  our  country.  Just  as  more 
of  us  should  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 
Understanding  can  then  grow. 

Third.  We  are  a  people  who  under- 
stand gestures  of  friendship.  There 
have  been  too  few  such  gestures. 
Create  them. 

Fourth.  The  Soviets  must  under- 
stand that  our  fears  are  real.  From  the 
Soviet  viewpoint  they  are  not  under- 
standable, Just  as  U.S.S.R.  real  fears  of 
us  are  not  imderstandable  to  most 
Americans.  Any  moves  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership makes  to  diminish  those  fears- 
such  as  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Afghanistan  problem— will  help  create 
a  better  climate. 

Fifth.  Recognizing  that  new  Soviet 
leadership  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  create  a  better  relationship.  Just  as 
the  appointment  of  a  new  and  able 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  makes  for 
greater  possibilities  of  moderation  on 
our  side. 

Sixth.  Seize  whatever  opportunities 
there  are  to  work  together  with  the 


United  States,  whether  in  the  Middle 
East  or  trade  or  wherever  it  might  be. 
The  more  we  woric  together,  the  more 
we  will  understand  each  other. 

If  these  steps  are  taken  by  both 
sides,  no  instant  paradise  or  Utopia 
wiU  be  created.  We  will  stlU  not  want 
to  adopt  their  system  of  government, 
and  they  will  not  want  to  adopt  ours. 

But  we  can  create  a  much  saner, 
much  safer  world.  And  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes  should  be 
working  at  that  much  harder  than  we 
now  are. 
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RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (B£rs. 
waii.  of  Indiana).  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  today,  the  Chair 
declares  that  the  House  will  be  in 
recess  until  approximately  S  pan.  The 
beUs  will  ring  15  minutes  before  we  re- 
convene. 

Accordingly  at  3  o'clock  and  28  min- 
utes pjn.  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1715 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  5  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
p.m. 


D  1716 
SWEARING  IN  OF  A  MEMBER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  D' Amours)  desires  to 
be  sworn  In.  Will  the  gentleman  please 
step  into  the  well  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  Honorable 
NoRMAir  E.  D' Amours  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


THE  LATE  BENJAMIN  S. 
ROSENTHAL 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  know  that  the  membership  is 
generally  aware  of  the  news,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  record  the  sorrowful 
and  untimely  death  from  cancer  of  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honora- 
ble Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  a  dear 
and  close  friend  of  mine  for  over  30 
years  and  as  close  as  a  brother.  On 
behalf  of  Ben's  family,  I  would  like  to 
thank  many  of  our  colleagues  and 
former  colleagues  led  by  Speaker 
O'Neill,  who  attended  fimeral  services 
in  New  York  City  this  morning. 

Because  of  the  abbreviated  session 
planned  for  today,  I  believe  there  is 
not  sufficient  time  for  the  Members  to 


prepare  their  comments  so  I  will  put 
off  a  special  order  memorializing  Ben 
until  some  future  to  be  announced 
day.  However,  I  do  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
January  5,  1983.  New  York  Times  and 
an  editorial  from  today's  Washington 
Post.  Both  pieces  deal  with  the  life  of 
Ben  Rosenthal  and  his  effect  on 
issues  during  the  yeaVs  he  served  in 
this  body.  And  that  l^d  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislajtlve  days  to  revise 
and  extend  our  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  knew 
Ben  Rosenthal  over  the  years  grew  to 
love  and  respect  him  as  a  person  who 
cared  deeply  for  this  body  and  for  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  serve. 
He  was,  at  heart,  an  introverted  man 
in  an  extrovert's  line  of  work,  a  man 
who  enjoyed  the  intellectual  aspects 
of  our  work  and  tolerated— sometimes 
with  gritted  teeth— the  ceremonial 
part  of  it.  In  the  2  years  since  the 
cancer  was  detected.  Ben  Rosenthal 
displayed  a  personal  courage  and  a  re- 
fusal to  bow  to  the  debilitation  of  his 
illness  that  is  unmatched.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  God  has  now  given  him  rest. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  Join 
with  me  in  extending  our  deepest  con- 
dolances  to  his  wife.  LUa.  their  daugh- 
ter Debra  Mandel,  their  son,  Edward, 
and  his  mother  CeU  and  sister  Lola 
Ostricher. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Jan.  5. 1983) 
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Queens  for  two  Decades,  Dies 
Wasringtom.  January  4.-RepresenUtive 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  Queens,  a  leading 
liberal  I>emocrat  who  was  elected  to  his 
11th  term  in  November,  died  today  of 
cancer  at  Georgetown  University  Hospital. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  who  was  59  years  old  and 
had  been  111  for  two  years,  had  been  sworn 
In  at  his  bedside  in  the  hospital  on  Monday. 
He  won  re-election  in  the  newly  drawn 
Seventh  District  In  Queens,  which  shifted 
south  from  his  old  Eighth  District  in  north 
central  Queens  to  Include  Porest  Hills,  Kew 
Gardens.  Richmond  Hill,  Rego  Parit  and 
Bellerose  on  the  Nassau  County  border. 

INTERIM  SUCCESSOR  TO  BE  NAMED 

Patrick  P.  X.  Mulheam,  counsel  to  Mayor 
Koch,  said  yesterday  that  an  interim  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Rosenthal  would  be  selected  by 
the  Queens  County  Democratic  Committee. 

According  to  sUte  election  law,  he  said,  a 
special  election  would  then  be  called  by  the 
Governor.  That  election  must  be  held  not 
sooner  than  30  days  and  not  more  than  40 
days  after  the  date  that  the  Governor  signs 
the  proclamation  for  the  special  election. 
The  law  does  not  specify  when  the  Gover- 
nor must  act. 

Except  for  extraordinary  circumstances, 
the  Democratic  candidate  would  be  the  in- 
terim successor  chosen  by  the  coimty  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mulheam  said.  There  would  be 
no  primary. 

A  general  election  for  the  seat  would  be 
held  on  Election  Day  In  November.  Mr.  Mul- 
heam said.  , _,    ._ 

Mayor  Koch,  in  a  statement,  said:  Ben 
Rosenthal  was  a  great  Congressman,  a  won- 
derful husband  and  father  and  a  close 
friend.   His   compassion   and   effectiveness 


have  earned  blm  an  honored  place  among 
New  York's  great  legtelatora," 

Mr.  Koch  ordered  the  city's  flags  to  be 
lowered  to  half-staff  In  tribute. 


Advocate  for  the  Cohsdmix 
(By  Maurice  Carroll) 

Mr.  Rosenthal  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1962  as  the  choice  of  "regular" 
Democrats  in  a  complicated  special  election. 

He  went  on  to  become  an  outspoken 
leader  of  consumer  causes  and.  as  his  senior- 
ity grew,  an  increasingly  effective  advocate 
for  the  city. 

When  still  new  in  the  House,  he  began, 
much  earlier  than  most,  to  speak  out 
against  the  Vietnam  War.  "It  was  a  very 
lonely  road."  he  said  when,  after  opposition 
to  the  war  became  more  general,  a  number 
of  members  of  Congress  arranged  for  an  all- 
night  vigU  in  the  House  to  coincide  with 
antiwar  demonstrations  by  students. 

TEN  PEKCEWl  AOKBED  WTTB  MB 

As  he  helped  organize  the  vigil,  he  re- 
called the  earlier,  lonelier  days.  When  he 
first  took  his  antiwar  stand  in  1965,  he  said, 
"maybe  10  percent  of  my  district  agreed 
with  me."  ^        ^.    , 

Por  the  most  part,  though.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
was  in  tune  with  his  constituents  and  he  did 
not  forget  the  political  truism  that  politics 
is  a  local  trade.  "He  never  'went  Washing- 
ton.' "  said  one  Capitol  HiU  friend.  "He  was 
totally  oriented  to  New  York." 

But  he  lived  close  to  his  Job.  Early  in  his 
Congressional  tenure,  he  broke  with  the  air- 
commutation  pattem  practiced  by  any  New 
Yorkers  in  Congress— Tuesday  to  Thursday 
in  Washington,  with  weekends  politicking  at 
home.  Although  he  kept  a  voting  address  in 
Elmhurst,  Queens,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  his  wife, 
the  former  Lila  Moskowitz.  and  their  two 
children  made  their  permanent  home  in  Be- 
the8da.Md. 

A  DEFENDER  OF  ISRAEL 


In  international  affairs,  Mr.  Rosenthal 
was  a  vigorous  defender  of  Israel.  At  home, 
he  supported  the  compromise  that  turned 
an  impopular  low-income  housing  project  in 
Porest  Hills  Into  a  cooperative  instead. 

On  Capitol  HUl,  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  re- 
garded as  a  perceptive  analyst  of  motivation 
and  of  what  could  be  accomplished.  He 
wanted  to  win,  not  Just  make  points. 

He  berated  one  fellow  New  Yorker  who 
had,  in  his  view,  sabotaged  an  effort  to  win 
a  House  leadership  post  for  the  city  delega- 
tion with  a  maneuver  aimed  at  a  mayoral 
election.  That.  Mr.  Rosenthal  said  scornful- 
ly, was  "playing  a  local  game." 

Nevertheless,  his  own  Involvement  In  New 
York  City's  Increasingly  Intertwined  rela- 
tionships with  Washington  was  consider- 
able. 

He  started  with  the  watchfulness  over  dis- 
trict projecte  that  are  a  Congressional 
standard.  He  came  to  play  an  Important  role 
In  the  drive  to  win  Pederal  support  to  help 
the  city  out  of  Its  fiscal  problems  in  the 
mld-1970's.  ^ 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  he  issued  a  report  in  1976 
that  criticized  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Pord  for  "preoccupation 
with  fiscal  brinkmanship"  during  New 
York's  fiscal  troubles. 

SHAPED  POUCY  AND  PRACTICE 

In  Congress,  he  wielded  power  through  in- 
vestigations and  an  ability  to  call  attention 
to  issues  more  than  through  writing  legisla- 
tion. In  this  way  he  helped  shape  Adminis- 
tration policy  and  agency  practice. 


Benjamin  Stanley  Rosenthal,  who  was 
bom  on  June  8,  1923.  In  the  Bronx,  was 
brought  up  In  Queens  and  attended  City 
College.  In  1949.  after  wartime  service  as  a 
military  policeman  In  Iceland,  he  graduated 
from  Brooklyn  Law  School  And  like  many 
other  young  lawyers,  he  began  to  dabble  In 
politics. 

COMPLEX  MANEUVBRINC 

In  1962,  the  incumbent  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gresrional  District  became  a  judge,  and  after 
complex  maneuvering  Involving  numerous 
candidates  Mr.  Rosenthal  emerged  as  the 
choice  of  tdayor  Robert  P.  Wagner.  He  went 
on  to  win  in  a  special  election. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Ula 
Moskowitz;  a  son.  Edward,  of  Bethesda;  a 
daughter.  Debra  Mandel  of  Philadelphia; 
his  mother,  CeU.  of  Queens,  and  a  sister. 
Lola  Ostrelcher.  of  New  Hyde  Park,  L.I. 

His  chief  legislative  assistant,  Steven 
Cohen,  said  funeral  arrangemenU  were  In- 
complete. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  6. 19831 

Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  Queens  was  an 
able,  Issue-mlnded  legislator  and  among  the 
moat  conscientious  of  the  breed.  Arriving  In 
the  Houae  In  1962.  he  established  hlmseU  as 
a  harddrtvlng  advocate  of  a  full  range  of  lib- 
eral Democratic  causes,  domestic  and  for- 
eign. In  an  affectionate  tribute,  his  constitu- 
ents voted  him  another  term  last  November 
although  they  knew  he  was  a  cancer  pa- 
tient. He  died  Tuesday,  at  age  59. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  no  shrinking  violet,  no 
TV  smoothie,  no  seeker  of  consensus,  he  be- 
lieved In  fighting  hard  for  the  things  he 
cared  about,  and  he  did  so  with  a  vigor— 
often  witty,  but  sometimes,  as  he  acknowl- 
edged, abrasive— that  left  few  people  with 
equivocal  feelings  about  him.  Even  If  he  had 
had  to  worry  about  being  reelected,  which 
he  did  not,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  he 
would  have  altered  his  style. 

It  says  something  about  Mr.  Rosenthal 
that  he  struggled  for  more  than  a  decade  to 
establish  a  federal  agency  to  represent  con- 
sumers In  court,  becoming  nationally  Icnown 
as  a  consiuner  champion,  but  ended  up  not 
with  a  new  agency  but  with  a  marathon 
educational  campaign.  The  hearings  he  con- 
ducted In  his  Government  Operations  sub- 
committee on  commerce,  consumer  and 
monetary  affairs  sharpened  his  reputation 
lor  being  that  rare  legislator  on  the  front 
line  of  the  public  Interest. 

With  many  other  members  of  his  congres- 
sional class,  RepresenUtlve  Rosenthal 
moved  easUy  to  the  large  causes  of  the 
1960s— the  Great  Society  and.  early  on,  the 
movement  against  American  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  War.  A  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  he  promoted  a  stronger 
congressional  role  In  foreign  policy-making 
while  that  issue  was  popular  on  the  Hill, 
and  while  It  was  not.  He  qualified  as  a 
leader  of  the  "Israeli  lobby"  in  the  House 
and.  In  one  disastrous  episode  Involving 
Cyprus,  he  threw  his  weight  to  the  "Greek 
lobby"  as  well.  Then  as  always,  he  fought 
hard  and  fairly  and  without  consideration 
of  personal  risk  or  gain. 
9  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  sorrow  that  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  rising  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague.  Benjamin 
Rosenthal.  I  did  not  have  the  honor 
to  serve  with  Ben  but  as  a  fellow  New 
Yorker  I  had  the  utmost  respect  for 
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his  service  to  our  country  and  the 
House  of  R  epresentatives. 

While  he  will  no  longer  serve  with  us 
in  the  98th  Congress,  his  past  work  as 
a  senior  m  tmber  of  both  the  Foreign 
Affairs  anl  Government  Operations 
Committee  I  will  continue  to  benefit 
our  own  lotion  as  well  as  our  allies 
abroad. 
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wisecracking    facade 
his  sense  of  himior  and 
will  miss  him  as  a  colleague 
frl  end.* 
STCKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
oppon  unity  to  join  with  my  dis- 
colleagues  from  New  York 
)  and  other  Members  of 
in  mourning  the  death  of 
great  legislators  of  this 
Benjamin  Rosen- 
Speaker.  for  two  decades, 
represented      the 
Co^igressional  District  of  New 
made  an  indelible  mark 
w4rk  of  this  body  and  the 
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we  all  know  that  Ben 
of  the  people  and  par- 
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the   House   Government 
Committee.    Ben   worked 
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major  goal  was  the  cre- 
independent  Federal  con- 
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style,      Ben      almost 
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war  demonstrations  by  students.  I 
Joined  Ben  in  that  vigil.  All  of  us  that 
participated  in  that  historic  moment 
found  a  strong  sense  of  encourage- 
ment from  Ben's  courage  and  convic- 
tions about  the  insanity  of  this  coun- 
try's involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

As  a  result  of  that  vigil.  Ben  gained 
a  reputation  for  being  a  man  of  great 
spirit  and  drive  not  only  in  the  Con- 
gress but  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  shall  all  miss  Ben,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  was  truly  a  statesman  and  an  ex- 
ceptional legislator.  In  his  every 
waking  moment,  he  kept  his  primary 
purpose  of  being  in  Washington  in 
focus— to  serve  the  people.  Ben 
achieved  that  purpose  in  a  grand  and 
memorable  style.  As  we  begin  the  work 
of  the  98th  Congress,  we  shall  truly 
miss  the  conscience  and  leadership  of 
our  colleague — Congressman  Benjamin 

ROSENTHAL.9 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Ben  Rosenthal  of  New  York 
served  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Nation  with  dedication  and 
distinction,  and  his  death  is  a  sad  loss. 

During  the  20  years  that  he  served 
as  Congressman  for  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  he  compUed  a  legis- 
lative record  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer that  will  be  remembered  with 
respect  and  gratitude. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  a  consistent 
champion  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties, and  he  was  among  the  first  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  publicly 
oppose  the  Vietnam  war.  He  fought 
with  compassion  for  the  powerless 
who  could  not  help  themselves. 

Ben  served  in  the  Army  from  March 
of  1943  to  January  of  1946,  and  began 
his  career  of  public  service  with  his 
election  to  the  87th  Congress  in  a  spe- 
cial election  on  February  20,  1962.  He 
was  reelected  to  each  Congress  since 
that  time.  During  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  His 
outstanding  dedication  to  high  stand- 
ards was  an  inspiration  to  his  friends 
and  fellow  citizens. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Consiuner,  and 
Monetary  Affairs  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  consumer  Justice  and  protec- 
tion for  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  indeed,  these  success- 
ful efforts  have  made  our  land  a 
stronger  and  better  country. 

Ben  was  a  dedicated  and  devoted 
American,  and  a  Congressman  of  out- 
standing ability,  deep  compassion,  and 
courage  in  total  dedication  to  high 
standards.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Lila.  and 
to  his  children.  Debra  and  Edward,  his 
mother.  Ceil,  and  his  sister.  Lola.« 


•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  In  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  our  colleague.  Representative  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  yesterday  at 
Georgetown  University  Hospital. 

I  had  known  him  since  he  came  to 
the  House  in  a  special  election  some  20 
years  ago.  and  I  was  pleased  to  call 
him  my  friend. 

For  a  time,  we  occupied  offices 
across  the  hall  from  each  other  in  the 
Raybum  Building,  and  I  frequently 
walked  back  and  forth  to  the  Capitol 
with  him  as  we  went  to  cast  our  votes. 
I  knew  him  as  a  good  man.  an  impec- 
cably honest  man.  and  a  fighter  for 
the  things  in  which  he  believed. 

I  like  to  think  of  Ben  Rosenthal  as 
a  warrior  for  the  people.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  this  Congress,  and  it 
is  doubly  tragic  that  his  death  has 
come  so  early  in  the  session. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
our  sorrow  to  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  honor  to  attend  this  morning's  fu- 
neral services  for  our  dear  friend  and 
departed  colleague  Benjamin  S.  Rose- 
nthal. I  take  this  occasion  today  to 
pay  a  brief  tribute  to  this  great  man 
and  announce  my  intention  to  partici- 
pate in  the  special  order  later  this 
month. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  work  with  Ben 
throughout  my  14  years  in  this  House. 
Ben  preceeded  me  by  some  5  years  so 
by  the  time  I  arrived  in  1968  Ben  was 
one  of  the  more  experienced  and  wiser 
Members  whose  counsel  was  ofttimes 
invaluable. 

Ben  and  I  represented  neighboring 
districts  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  for 
some  10  years.  I  knew  many  of  Ben's 
constituents  and  know  how  revered 
and  respected  he  was.  If  there  was  any 
doubt— all  one  had  to  do  was  see  the 
thousands  of  people  who  lined  the  fu- 
neral route  this  morning— these  were 
people  in  genuine  mourning  and  loss. 

Ben  had  a  legislative  career  with 
many  milestones.  He  may  be  best  re- 
membered for  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  consimiers  of  this  Nation.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  consumer  movement 
and  left  as  a  champion  of  this  impor- 
tant cause. 

Ben  was  a  passionate  advocate  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Israel  and  a 
powerful  champion  for  the  right  of 
the  Greek  Cypriot  population.  He  was 
a  man  of  incredible  integrity  and  intel- 
ligence—of commitment  and  capacity. 
He  had  a  dry  sense  of  humor— but  re- 
galed in  stories  that  either  he  told  or 
those  which  were  told  to  him.  We 
shared  many  hours  and  experiences 
together— and  today  I  feel  a  powerful 
sense  of  loss.  Ben  leaves  behind  a 
legacy  which  will  endure  for  years  to 
come.  My  most  sincere  expressions  of 
sympathy  go  to  his  widow,  Lola,  and 
his  surviving  children,  Debra  and 
Edward.  May  he  rest  in  the  peace  he 
deserves.* 


•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
feel  the  deep  loss  at  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague  Ben  Rosenthal. 
In  the  two  decades  that  we  served  to- 
gether. I  grew  to  greatly  admire  this 
man  of  compassion,  courage,  and  high 
principle.  ^ 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations  Committee.  Ben  Rosenthal 
fought  hard  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  American  consiuners.  He  paid  par- 
ticularly close  attention  to  the  needs 
of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens,  espe- 
cially the  aged,  the  minorities,  and  the 
disadvantaged.  A  thoughtful  and  hard- 
working legislator.  Ben  helped  to  move 
our  country  toward  greater  social  jus- 
tice for  all  citizens  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  I  was  fortunate  to  collaborate 
with  Ben  on  legislation  to  assist  the 
cities  of  our  country,  and  to  benefit 
from  his  friendship. 

He  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  over- 
whelming support  of  his  constituents 
who  appreciated  his  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  conscientious  concern  for  their 
welfare.  „     „ 

Even  during  the  illness  that  finally 
took  his  life,  Ben  inspired  many  of  us 
with  his  indomitable  spirit  and  sharp 
wit.  I  mourn  his  loss  as  a  friend  and 
statesman,  and  I  offer  my  sympathies 
to  his  wife,  LUa,  and  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  great  personal  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  colleague. 
Ben  Rosenthal.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  he  will  be  missed. 

Although  I  first  met  Ben  when  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1961. 1  cannot  say 
that  we  were  immediate  friends.  I  did 
not  know  him  weU  when  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  1967  but  I  quickly  came 
to  like  and  tnist  him. 

Ben  and  I  worked  closely  together 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  over  the 
years  and  I  valued  his  opinions  and 
advice.  We  worked  in  the  early  days  on 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  and 
we  worked  side-by-side  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Ben— looking 
out  for  his  constituents  served  by  mul- 
tistate  utUities— and  I.  concerned  with 
my  rural  constituents  served  by  small 
electric  co-ops,  reached  compromises 
that  allowed  us  to  pass  the  legislation 
through  committee  and  to  the  House 

floor. 

The  hard  work  and  dedication  Ben 
brought  to  every  assignment  was  a 
trademark  of  his.  If  you  did  battle 
with  Ben  you  had  best  come  prepared 
because  he  always  did  his  homework. 

One  facet  of  his  character  may  not 
be  generally  known.  I  can  remember 
numerous  times  during  committee 
hearings  and  markup  when  there 
would  be  a  lull.  You  could  count  on 
Ben  to  lean  over  and  tell  a  joke  and 
make  a  wisecrack  that  would  bring 
chuckles  from  everyone  within  ear- 
shot. He  had  a  marvelous  sense  of 
humor  and  often  told  jokes  at  his  own 
expense. 


I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  family.  Their  loss  is  deep.  The 
country,  too,  suffers  the  loss  of  a 
leader.  I  shall  miss  Ben  very  much.  He 
was  a  colleague  and,  more,  he  was  a 
friend.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  1-minute  speech  on  the 
late  Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal- ..,  ^. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 

REORGANIZA-nON  ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 

matter.)  ^ 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  which  I  am  about  to  comment  on 
relates  to  the  very  sad  news  just  given 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
BO).  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  I  did 
not  author  and  will  Introduce  a  state- 
ment that  I  did  not  author. 

The  bill  was  prepared  for  introduc- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal).  On  Monday  he 
might  have  been  able  otherwise  to 
have  introduced  this  blU.  but  today, 
for  reasons  we  now  know,  he  is  not 
able  to  do  so.  ,  ^^ 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  relating 
to  something  In  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  was 
vitally  interested,  relating  to  the  anal- 
ysis and  reporting  with  respect  to  for- 
eign acquisition  of  U.S.  businesses  and 
assets.  I  trust  that  this  bill  and  the  ex- 
planation of  It  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  be  given  prompt 
attention  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee in  furtherance  of  his  very  good 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  so  act  In  behalf  of  our  coUeague,  a 
man  who  was  a  very,  very  close  friend 
of  mine.  ,^„„    ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  July  1978.  the 
Commerce,  Consimier.  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
has  held  20  days  of  hearings  Into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States,  its  Impact 
on  U.S.  national  Interests,  and  the 
US.  Government's  response  to  such 
investment.  In  August  1980,  the  sub- 
committee issued  an  extensive  report, 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  entitled,  "The 
Adequacy  of  the  Federal  Response  to 
Foreign    Investment    In    the    United 


States."  That  report  concluded  and 
subsequent  Investigations  have  con- 
firmed that: 

The  United  States  is  now  the  world  s 
largest  host  recipient  to  foreign  invest- 
ment. Foreign  direct  and  portfolio  in- 
vestment in  the  United  SUtes.  Includ- 
ing the  value  of  assets  under  foreign 
control,  now  totals  between  $600  and 
$800  billion  and  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Foreign  Investment  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly focused  In  energy,  high 
technology,  banking,  and  other  sensi- 
tive areas  of  our  economy.  Some  for- 
eign investment  includes  the  owner- 
ship or  control  of  U.S.  firms  perform- 
ing classified  contracts  for  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Existing  Federal  statutory 
and  executive  order  restrictions  on  for- 
eign acquisitions  in  many  vital  and 
strategic  national  Interest  sectors  of 
our  economy  are  piecemeal  and  hap- 
hazard and  fail  to  adequately  protect 
the  United  States. 

Eighteen  separate  Federal  agencies 
and  entitles  are  responsible  for  moni- 
toring, analyzing,  or  regulating  foreign 
Investment  In  the  United  States.  The 
activities  of  these  agencies  lack  coordi- 
nation, consistency,  and  commitment. 

Federal  efforts  to  monitor,  analyze, 
and  report  on  foreign  Investment  In 
the  United  States  and  Its  Impact  on 
U.S.  national  Interests  are  seriously 
deficient. 

When  compared  to  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  other  industrialized  nations 
on  foreign  acquisitions  which  run 
counter  to  their  national  interests,  the 
present  U.S.  Government  policy  is 
dangerously  obsolete  and  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  beneficial  and  harm- 
ful foreign  acquisitions. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  for 
major  organizational  and  policy 
changes  in  the  way  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment monitors  and  responds  to  foreign 
Investment,  I  am  today  Introducing 
the  Foreign  Investment  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation  would:  First,  reorga- 
nize, consolidate,  and  transfer  to  an  in- 
dependent Foreign  Investment  Com- 
mission essential  responsibilities  con- 
cerning   Inward    foreign    Investment 
now  performed  by  18  separate  Federal 
agencies  and  entitles;  second,  prohibit 
foreign  acquisitions  in  narrowly  speci- 
fied vital  national  Interest  sectors  of 
the    U.S.    economy,    specifically,    de- 
fense, weapons,  nuclear  energy,  and 
telecommunications;  third,  require  the 
Commission's  review  and  prior  approv- 
al of  foreign  acquisitions  in  sensitive 
national  Interest  sectors,  such  as  bank- 
ing, energy,  minerals,  transportation, 
and  high  technology;  fourth,  encour- 
age  In  nonvital  sectors,  beneficial  In- 
vestments that  would   rescue  falling 
U.S.     companies,     create     new     jobs. 
Infuse  capital,  or  otherwise  benefit  the 
American  economy;  and  fifth,  end  the 
secrecy    surrounding    foreign    invest- 
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ment  by  sti  engthenlng  the  1976  Inter- 
national In  restment  Survey  Act  to  re- 
quire effective  reporting  of  Inward 
direct  inve  itment  on  a  country-by- 
country  an<  industry  subsector  basis. 

Mr.  Spea  cer.  I  want  to  emphasize 
several  poir  ts: 

First,  ttis  legislation  does  not 
imiMtct  inte  -national  trade  in  any  way. 
It  does  not  raise  barriers  against  or  es- 
tablish quotas  for  the  import  of  for- 
eign goods  and  services;  nor  does  it 
prescribe  lo  »1  content  requirements. 

Second,  i(  does  not  prevent  or  limit 
foreign  investment  in  most  sectors  of 
the  U.S.  ect  nomy. 

Third,  it  i  loes  not  prohibit  the  estab- 
lishment, t  y  foreign  owners,  of  new 
plants  or  eiterprises  in  any  but  vital 
sectors  of  ihe  U.S.  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, Japi  nese  auto  firms  would  still 
be  able  to  b  iiild  factories  and  manufac- 
ture autom  >biles  in  the  United  States 
and  foreigr  owners  would  still  be  able 
to  open  I  .S.  branches  of  overseas 
banks  or  ai  ply  for  new  bank  charters 
here,  withqut  prior  approval  by  the 
new  agencyl 

Fourth,  t  lis  bill  actually  encourages 
beneficial  f  jreiwi  investment— that  is, 
which  rescues  a  failing  company,  in- 
fuses need<d  capital,  or  creates  more 
Jobs  for  U.£ ;.  workers— even  when  that 
investment  falls  in  the  sensitive  na- 
tional inter  »t  sectors. 

The  Federal  Government's  200-year- 
old  policy  >f  encouraging  all  foreign 
Investment  fails  to  reflect  important 
recent  char  ges  in  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences I  )f  such  investment.  These 
changes,  wl  lich  have  the  potential  for 
Jeopardizini ;  U.S.  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency and  even  national  security,  in- 
clude a  huge  transfer  of  the  world's 
wealth  to  ii  small  number  of  Middle 
East  oil  exi  orting  nations;  a  growth  of 
foreign  go' emmental  Investment  re- 
sulting in  greater  political  influence 
over  U.S.  ({eclsionmaking;  and  an  in- 
creasing cdncentration  of  foreign  ac- 
quisitions \i  high  technology  firms, 
mineral  anc ;  energy  resources,  and  U.S. 
fiiumcial  in  ttitutions. 

Under  ex  sting  U.S.  policies  and  gov- 
ernmental structures,  the  American 
people  are  uxorded  far  less  protection 
from  imdedrable  foreign  investment 
than  are  tl  e  citizens  of  most  other  in- 
dustralized  nations.  Even  countries 
with  libera  foreign  investment  polices, 
such  as  th<  United  Kingdom  and  West 
Germany,  review  and  formally  ap- 
prove fore  gn  takeovers  and  new  in- 
vestments. Even  if  such  approval  is 
often  pro  Forma,  those  nations'  gov- 
ernments 1  ave  both  the  authority  and 
mechanisirs  to  block  undesirable  in- 
vestment. )  ITe  do  not. 

While  rei  ijonsibility  within  the  Fed- 
eral Gover  iment  for  monitoring,  ana- 
lyzing, anc  regulating  foreign  invest- 
ment is  scittered  among  many  agen- 
cies, the  lei  id  agency  is  the  interagency 
Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  in 
the  Unite<   States  (CFIUS),  which  is 


authorized  to  examine  foreign  Invest- 
ments having  major  implications  for 
the  U.S.  national  interests.  But,  that 
committee  has  no  real  power  to 
compel  information  to  review  an  in- 
vestment, to  prevent  an  undesirable 
Investment,  or  even  to  delay  a  poten- 
tially harmful  investment.  It  has  re- 
acted infrequently  and  unevenly  to  po- 
tentially harmful  investment  and  usu- 
ally only  in  response  to  congressional 
prodding.  In  sum.  CFIUS  is  a  "paper 
tiger"  which  lacks  the  necessary 
power,  capability,  and  will  to  protect 
U.S.  national  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  national  interests 
are  becoming  dangerously  vulnerable 
to  foreign  political  and  economic  influ- 
ence as  a  result  of  rapidly  increasing 
and  unchecked  foreign  acquisitions  of 
U.S.  enterprises,  assets,  and  resources. 
Consequently,  more  and  more  deci- 
sions about  the  U.S.  economy  are 
being  made  outside  the  United  States. 
But  little  has  been  done  to  correct  our 
increasing  vulnerability. 

This  legislation  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive response  to  these  very  real 
problems  and  concerns.  During  Con- 
gress consideration  of  this  measure,  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of 
all  interested  parties. 

Attached  is  a  brief  simmiary  of  the 
bill: 

SumiAKT  or  "FDRXICN  iHVKSntEIlT 

Rkorganization  Act  op  1983" 

This  legislation  would  (1)  reorganize,  cen- 
tralize, and  transfer  F'eder&l  responsibilities 
concerning  inward  foreign  Investments— 
now  performed  by  18  Federal  agencies  and 
entitles— to  a  newly  created  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Commission  (PIC);  (2)  prohibit  for- 
eign acquisitions  in  "vital"  national  interest 
sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy,  such  as  de- 
fense, nuclear  energy,  and  telecommunica- 
tions; (3)  require  Commission  review  and 
prior  approval  of  foreign  acquisitions  in 
"sensitive"  national  Interest  sectors  such  as 
banking  and  energy;  and  (4)  improve  the 
1976  International  Investment  Survey  Act 
to  require  (a)  registration  of  Inward  direct 
investment  above  $5  million;  and,  (b)  more 
public  reporting  of  direct  Investment  on  a 
country-by-country  and  Industry  subsector 
basis. 

Under  section  104  of  the  bill,  all  foreign 
acquisitions  of  U.S.  firms  In  vital  national 
interest  sectors  could  be  prohibited,  unless 
that  part  of  the  firm  involved  with  a  vital 
interest  sector  would  be  "spun  off".  The 
"vital"  Interest  sectors  are  defense  nuclear 
energy,  nuclear  weapons  facilities  and  pro- 
duction and  telecommunications  (including 
broadcasting). 

Under  section  105  of  the  bill,  all  foreign 
acquisitions  of  U.S.  firms  and  assets  in  sensi- 
tive national  interest  sectors  would  require 
prior  notification  to  and  affirmative  approv- 
al by.  the  Foreign  Investment  Commission 
within  150  days.  The  "sensitive"  national  in- 
terest sectors  are  banking,  transportation, 
power  generation,  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  exploration/develoment/refining, 

mining  and  minerals,  chemicals,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, advanced  technology,  (referencing 
the  Commerce  Dept.'s  Commodity  Control 
list  of  sensitive  technologies),  and  forestry 
operations. 

Existing  foreign  Investments  in  national 
interest  sectors  would  be  grandfathered  in. 


however,  the  act  would  apply  to  foreign 
takeovers  occurring  after  the  date  of  intro- 
duction of  the  bill,  and  the  Commission 
could  force  divestiture  if  it  retroactively  dis- 
approved such  an  investment. 

The  Commission  would  be  Independent  of 
the  Executive  Branch  and  would  report  iU 
proposed  budget  directly  to  Congresa  The 
FIC  would  have  the  power  to  compel  neces- 
sary information  from  the  foreign  Investor, 
the  U.S.  company,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  act  requires  the  agency  to  issue  a 
decision  statement  for  each  investment  re- 
viewed, giving  the  reasons  for  and  the  facts 
underlying  that  decision. 

The  new  agency  would  assume  all  Inward 
foreign  Investment  monitoring,  and  regula- 
tory policy  responsibilities  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  Interagency  Committee 
on  Foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States, 
created  by  a  1975  Executive  order  and 
chaired  by  the  Treasury  Department,  would 
be  alMlished. 


STATEliIENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER)  for  performing  the  duties  that 
were  assigned  to  him  by  the  Chair  of 
giving  the  oath  of  office  to  our  late 
and  departed  brother  whom  all  of  us 
so  admired  and  respected  and  loved. 
So  on  behalf  of  the  House  I  want  to 
say  thank  you  to  the  gentleman. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  and  on  the  authority  and  by 
direction  of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  26)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  26 

Re*olv*d,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers, Members-elect,  Delegates  and  Resident 
Commissioner  l>e,  and  they  are  hereby, 
elected  (Members-elect  effective  when 
sworn)  to  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  E  de  la  Oarza, 
Texas  (chairman);  Thomas  S.  Foley.  Wash- 
ington; Walter  B.  Jones,  North  Carolina;  Ed 
Jones,  Tennessee;  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.. 
California;  Charles  Rose.  North  Carolina; 
James  Weaver,  Oregon;  Tom  Harkin,  Iowa; 
Berkley  Bedell,  Iowa;  Olenn  English.  Okla- 
homa; Leon  E.  Panetta,  California;  Jerry 
Huckaby,  Louisiana;  Dan  Glickman.  Kansas; 
Cliarles  Whitley,  North  Carolina;  Tony 
Coelho,  California;  Thomas  A.  Daschle, 
South  Dakota;  Charles  W.  Stenholm,  Texas; 
Harold  L.  Volkmer,  Missouri;  Charles 
Hatcher.  Oeorgia;  Robin  Tallon,  South 
Carolina;  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Jr.,  West  Vir- 
ginia; Richard  J.  Durbin,  Illinois;  Lane 
Evans,  Illinois;  Roliert  Lindsay  Thomas, 
Georgia;  James  R.  "Jim"  Olin,  Virginia;  and 
Timothy  J.  Penny,  Minnesota. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Jamie  L. 
Whitten,  Mississippi  (chairman);  Edward  P. 
Boland,  Massachusetts;  William  H.  Natcher, 
Kentucky;  Neal  Smith,  Iowa;  Joseph  P.  Ad- 


dabbo.  New  York;  Clarence  D.  Long.  Mary- 
land; Sidney  R.  Yates,  nilnois;  David  R. 
Obey,  Wisconsin:  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Call- 
foAda:  Louis  Stokes,  Ohio;  Tom  Bevlll.  Ala- 
bama; Bill  Chappell,  Jr.,  Florida:  Bill  Alex- 
ander. Arltansas;  John  P.  Murtha,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Bob  Traxler,  Michigan;  Joseph  D. 
Early  Bdanachusetts:  Charles  WUson. 
Texas;  Lindy  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs.  Louisiana: 
Norman  D.  Dicks,  Washington;  Matthew  F. 
McHugh,  New  York:  William  Lehman.  Flori- 
da: Jack  Hightower,  Texas:  Martin  Olav 
Sabo,  Minnesota;  Julian  C.  Dixon.  Califor- 
nia: Vic  Fasio,  California:  W.  O.  (BiU) 
Hefner,  North  Caroltaa:  Les  AuCota. 
Oregon;  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Hawaii;  Wes  Wat- 
kins.  Oklahoma:  William  H.  Gray  HI.  Penn- 
sylvania; Bernard  J.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey: 
William  R.  Ratchford,  Connecticut;  William 
Hill  Boner,  Tennessee;  Steny  H.  Hoyer, 
Maryland;  Bob  Carr,  Michigan;  and  Robert 
J.  Mrazek.  New  York. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Melvin 
Price,  Illinois  (chairman);  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett, Florida;  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  New 
York;  Bill  Nichols,  Alabama:  Dan  Daniel. 
Virginia:  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery,  Missis- 
sippi; Les  Aspin,  Wisconsin;  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums,  California:  Patricia  Schroeder.  Colora- 
do Abraham  Kazen,  Jr.,  Texas;  Antonio 
Borja  Won  Pat,  Guam;  Larry  McDonald, 
Oeorgia;  Beveriy  B.  Byron,  Maryland;  Nich- 
olas Mavroules.  Massachusetts;  Earl  Hutto, 
Florida;  Ike  Skelton,  Missouri:  Marvin 
Leath,  Texas;  Dave  McCurdy,  Oklahoma: 
Thomas  M.  Foglletta.  Pennsylvania;  Roy 
Dyson,  Maryland;  Dennis  M.  Hertel,  Michi- 
gan- Marilyn  Lloyd  Bouquard,  Tennessee; 
Norman  Slslsky,  Virginia;  Richard  Ray, 
Georgia;  John  M.  Spratt,  Jr..  South  CaroU- 
na;  Prank  McCloskey,  Indiana;  C.  Robin 
Britt,  North  Carolina:  Solomon  P.  Ortiz, 
Texas,;  and  Ronald  D.  Coleman,  Texas. 

Committee    on    Banking,    Finance    and 
Urban    Affairs:    Pemand    J.    St    Germain, 
Rhode  Island  (chairman);  Henry  B.  Gonza- 
lez, Texas;  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  New  Jersey; 
Frank  Annunzlo,  Illinois;  Parren  J.  Mitch- 
ell Btoryland:  Walter  E.  Pauntroy.  District 
of  Columbia;  Stephen  L.  Neal.  North  Caroli- 
na; Jerry  M.  Patterson,  California:  Carroll 
Hubbard.  Jr..  Kentucky;  John  J.  LaPalce, 
New    York;    Norman    E.    D'Amours,    New 
Hampshire;  Stan  Lundlne,  New  York;  Mary 
Rose  Oakar,  Ohio;  Bruce  P.  Vento,  Minneso- 
ta:   Doug    Barnard.   Jr.,    Georgia:    Robert 
Garcia.  New  York;  Mike  Lowry.  Washing- 
ton" Charles  E.  Schumer,  New  York;  Barney 
Frank.  Massachusette;  BUI  Patman,  Texas; 
William    J.    Coyne.    Pennsylvania;    Buddy 
Roemer.   Louisiana:   Richard   H.   Lehman. 
California:  Bruce  A.  Morrison,  Connecticut; 
Jim    Cooper.    Tennessee;    Marcy    Kaptur, 
Ohio;  Ben  Erdrelch,  Alabama;  Sander  M. 
Levin  Michigan:  Thomas  R.  Carper,  Dela- 
ware: and  Esteban  Edward  Torres,  Califor- 
nia. 

Committee  on  Budget:  James  R.  Jones. 
Oklahoma  (chairman);  Jim  Wright,  Texas; 
Stephen  J.  Solarz.  New  York;  Timothy  E. 
Wlrth,  Colorado;  Leon  E.  Panetta,  Califor- 
nia: Richard  A.  Gephardt.  Missouri:  BIU 
Nelson.  Florida:  Les  Aspln,  Wisconsin;  W.  O. 
(BUD  Hefner,  North  Carolina:  Thomas  J. 
Downey.  New  York;  Brian  J.  DonneUy,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Mike  Lowry,  Washington;  Butler 
Derrick.  South  Carolina;  George  MUler. 
California;  WUliam  H.  Gray  III,  Pennsylva- 
nia: Pat  WiUiams,  Montana;  Geraldlne  A. 
Perraro,  New  York;  Howard  Wolpe,  Michi- 
gan; Martin  Frost.  Texas;  and  Vic  Fazio. 
California.  .        ^  ^  ,      . ,  . 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ronald  V.  DeUums.  California  (chairman); 


Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  District  of  Columbia; 
Romano  L.  MaaoU.  Kentucky;  Fortney  H. 
(Pete)  Stark.  California;  Mickey  Leland. 
Texas;  WUUam  H.  Gray  HI.  Pennsylvania 
Michael  D.  Barnes.  Maryland:  and  Mervyn 
M.  DymaUy.  California. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Carl 
D  Perkins.  Kentucky  (ctiairman);  Augustus 
F  Hawkins.  California:  WUliam  D.  Ford. 
Michigan;  PhUlip  Burton,  California: 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos.  Pennsylvania:  William 
(BUI)  Clay.  Missouri:  Mario  Bisggl.  New 
York;  Ike  Andrews.  North  C^arollna:  Paul 
Simon,  minois;  George  MUler.  California: 
Austin  J.  Murphy.  Pennsylvania;  Ted  Weia^ 
New  York;  Baltasar  Corrada.  Puerto  Rico; 
Dale  E.  KUdee.  Michigan;  Pat  WUliams. 
Montana;  Ray  Kogovaek.  Colorado:  Harold 
Washington.  Illinois:  Matthew  O.  Martinez, 
CaUfomia;  Major  R.  Owens.  New  York: 
Frank  Harrison.  Pennsylvania:  and  Rick 
Boucher.  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 
John  D.  DingeU.  Michigan  (chairman): 
James  H.  Scheuer,  New  York;  Richard  L. 
Ottinger.  New  York;  Henry  A  Wazman. 
California;  Timothy  E.  Wlrth.  Colorado; 
Philip  R.  Sliarp.  Indiana:  James  J.  Florio. 
New  Jerser.  Edward  J.  B4arkey.  Massachu- 
setts; Thomas  A.  Luken,  Ohio;  Doug  Wal- 
gren,  Pennsylvania:  Albert  Gore.  Jr..  Ten- 
nessee; Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  Maryland;  Al 
Swift,  Washington;  Mickey  Ltiand.  Texas; 
Richard  C.  Shelby.  Alabama;  Cardias  Col- 
Uns.  minois:  MUte  Synar.  Oklahoma;  W.  J. 
(BiUy)  Tauzin.  Louisiana;  Ron  Wyden. 
Oregon:  Ralph  M.  HaU,  Texas;  Dennis 
Eckart.  Ohio;  Wayne  Dowdy.  Mississippi: 
BUI  Richardson.  New  Mexico:  Jim  SUttery. 
Kansas;  Gerry  SUtorski.  Minnesota;  John 
Bryant.  Texas;  and  Jim  Bates.  CaUfomia. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Clement  J. 
Zablocki,  Wisconsin  (ciialnnan):  Dante  B. 
PasceU,  Florida;  Lee  H.  HamUton.  Indiana; 
Gus  Yatron.  Pennsylvania:  Stephen  J. 
Solarz.  New  York;  Don  Bonker.  Washing- 
ton; Gerry  E.  Studds.  Massachusetts;  Andy 
Ireland.  Florida;  Dan  Mica.  Florida:  Michael 
D  Barnes.  Maryland;  Howard  Wolpe.  Michi- 
gan; Geo.  W.  Crockett.  Jr..  Michigan;  Sam 
Gejdenson.  Connecticut;  Mervyn  M.  Dym- 
aUy. California:  Tom  Lantos.  California: 
Peter  H.  Kostmayer.  Pennsylvania;  Robert 
G.  Torricelli.  New  Jersey;  Lawrence  J. 
Smith.  Florida;  Howard  L.  Herman,  Califor- 
nia; Harry  M.  Reid,  Nevada;  Mel  Irvine, 
CaUfomia;  Edward  F.  Peighan.  Ohio;  and 
Robert  Garcia.  New  York  (effecUve  only  for 
the  First  Session  of  the  98th  Congress). 

Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
Jack  Brooks.  Texas  (chairman);  Dante  B. 
PasceU,  Florida:  Don  Fuqua.  Florida;  Jrtm 
Conyers,  Jr.,  Michigan:  Cardiss  CoUins.  Illi- 
nois; Glenn  EngUsh.  Oklahoma:  EUlott  H. 
Levltas.  Georgia;  Henry  A.  Waxman.  CaU- 
fomia: Ted  Weiss.  New  York;  MUte  Synar. 
Oklahoma;  Stephen  L.  Neal,  North  CaroU- 
na.  Doug  Barnard.  Jr..  Georgia;  Barney 
Prank.  Massachusetts;  Tom  Lantos.  Califor- 
nia" Ronald  D.  Coleman.  Texas;  Robert  E. 
Wise  Jr..  West  Virginia;  Barbara  Boxer. 
'CaUfomia;  Sander  M.  Levin,  Michigan; 
Buddy  MacKay.  Florida;  Mel  Levlne.  Cali- 
fornia; Major  R.  Owens.  New  York;  Edol- 
phus  Towns,  New  York;  John  M.  Spratt.  Jr.. 
South  Carolina;  Joe  Kolter,  Pennsylvania; 
and  Ben  Erdrelch,  Alabama. 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  Au- 
gustus P.  Hawkins,  California  (chairman); 
Frank  Annunzlo.  Illinois;  Joseph  M. 
Gaydos.  Pennsylvania;  Ed  Jones.  Tennessee; 
Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh.  New  Jersey;  Charles 
Rose.  North  Carolina;  Al  Swift.  Washing- 
ton;    WlUiam     J.     Coyne.     Pennsylvania; 


Thomas  S.  Foley.  Washington;  Mary  Rose 
Oakar.  Ohio;  Tony  Coelho.  CaUfomia:  and 
Jim  Bates.  California. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Morris  K.  UdaU.  Arizona  (chairman); 
Phillip  Burton.  California;  Abraham  Kazen. 
Jr..  Texas;  John  F.  SeiberUng.  Ohio;  Anto- 
nio Borja  Won  Pat.  Guam;  James  Weaver. 
Oregon;  George  MUler.  California:  James  J. 
Florio.  New  Jerser.  PhiUp  R.  Sharp,  Indi- 
ana: Edward  J.  Markey.  Maasachuaetts;  Bal- 
tasar Corrada.  Puerto  Rloo;  Austin  J. 
Murphy.  Pennsylvania;  Nick  Joe  RahaU  U. 
West  Virginia:  Bruce  P.  Vento.  Minnesota: 
Jerry  Hu^aby.  Louisiana:  Jerry  M.  Patter- 
son. California:  Ray  Kogovaek,  C^olorado: 
Dale  E.  KUdee,  Micliigan;  Tony  Coelho, 
CaUfomia:  Beverly  B.  Byron,  Maryland: 
Ron  de  Lugo.  Virgin  Islands;  Sam  Oejden- 
son.  Connecticut;  BUI  Patman.  Texas;  Peter 
H.  Kostmayer.  Pennsylvania:  Jim  Moody, 
Wisconsin:  Alan  B.  MoUohan.  West  Yirginla; 
James  McClure  Clarke.  North  CaroUna; 
James  F.  McNulty.  Jr..  Arizona;  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Lehman.  California. 

Committee  on  Judiciary:  Peter  W.  Rodino. 
Jr..  New  Jersey  (chairman);  Jack  Brooks. 
Texas;  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  Wisconsin: 
Don  Edwards.  California:  John  Conyers.  Jr.. 
Michigan;  John  F.  SeiberUng.  Ohio; 
Romano  L.  MazzoU.  Kentucky;  WUUam  J. 
Hughes.  New  Jener.  8am  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
Texas;  Mike  Synar.  Oklahoma;  Patricia 
Schroeder.  Colorado;  Dan  GUckman. 
Kansas;  Harold  Washington.  Illinois: 
Barney  Frank.  Maasachuaetts;  Geo.  W. 
Crockett.  Jr..  Michigan:  Charles  E.  Schu- 
mer, New  York;  Bmce  A  Morrison,  Con- 
necUcut;  Edward  P.  Peighan.  Ohio;  Law- 
rence J.  Smith.  Florida;  and  Howard  L. 
Herman.  California.  ^  „  w 

Committee  on  Merchant  BCarine  and  Fish- 
eries: Walter  B.  Jones.  North  Carolina 
(chairman):  Mario  Biaggi.  New  York;  Glenn 
M.  Anderson.  CaUfomia:  John  B.  Breaux. 
Louisiana;  Gerry  E.  Studds.  MasMchusetts; 
CarroU  Hubbard.  Jr..  Kentucky;  Don 
Bonker.  Wasliington;  Norman  E.  D'Amours. 
New  Hamsphire;  James  L.  Oberstar.  Minne- 
sota; WUliam  J.  Hughes.  New  Jersey:  Bar- 
bara A  M<*"''«fc',  Maryland.  Earl  Hutto. 
Florida:  Brian  J.  DonneUy.  Massachusetts; 
W  J.  (BiUy)  Tauxln.  Louisiana:  Thomas  M. 
Foglletta.  Pennsylvania;  Pofo  1.  P.  SuiUa. 
American  Samoa;  Dennis  M.  Hertel,  Mich  - 
gan;  Roy  Dyson.  Maryland;  WUliam  O.  U- 
pinski.  minois;  Robert  A  Borskl,  Pennsylva- 
nia: Thomas  R.  Carper,  Delaware;  Douglas 
H  Bosco.  CaUfomia;  Robin  TaUon.  South 
CaroUna;  Robert  Lindsay  Thomas,  Georgia; 
Barbara  Boxer,  California:  and  Solomon  P. 
Ortiz.  Texas. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice" WUliam  D.  Ford,  Michigan  (chairman); 
Mcirris  K.  Udall,  Arizona;  WUUam  (BUD 
Clay  Missouri;  Patricia  Schroeder,  Colora- 
do; Robert  Garcia,  New  Yortt;  Mickey 
Leland.  Texas;  Donald  Joseph  Albosta. 
Michigan;  Gus  Yatron,  Pennsylvania;  Mary 
Rose  Oakar,  Ohio;  Katie  Hall,  Indiana; 
Gerry  SUsorskl,  MlnnesoU;  Ronald  V.  Del- 
lums.  CaUfomia  (effective  only  for  the  First 
Session  of  the  98th  Congress);  Thomas  A. 
Daschle,  South  DakoU  (effective  only  for 
the  First  Session  of  the  98th  Congress);  Ron 
de  Lugo,  Virgin  Islands  (effective  only  for 
the  First  Session  of  the  98th  Congress); 
Charles  E.  Schumer,  New  York  (effective 
only  for  the  First  Session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress)" and  Douglas  H.  Bosco,  California  (ef- 
fective only  for  the  First  Session  of  the  98th 
Congress).  ^  „,_ 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtlon:  James  J.  Howard,  New  Jersey 
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(chainnan):  Dlenn  M.  Anderson.  Calif omU; 
Robert  A.  R  le.  New  Jersey:  John  B.  Breaux. 
Louisiana;  ]  torman  Y.  Mineta,  California: 
Elliott  H.  Li  'Vitas.  Georgia:  James  L.  Ober- 
star.  Minnea  >ta:  Henry  J.  Nowalc.  New  York: 
Bob  Edgar. '  Pennsylvania:  Robert  A.  Young. 
Missouri:  Ni  :k  Joe  Rahall  II.  West  Virginia; 
Douglas  Api  legate.  Ohio:  Geraldlne  A.  Per- 
raro.  New  fork:  Donald  Joseph  Albosta. 
Michigan;  R  >n  de  Lugo.  Virgin  Islands:  Gus 
Savage,  niir  sis:  Pofo  L  F.  Sunia.  American 
Samoa:  Kalle  Hall.  Indiana;  Douglas  H. 
Bosco.  CalUDmia:  James  F.  McNulty.  Jr.. 
Arizona:  Jin  Moody.  Wisconsin:  Robert  A. 
Borski.  Peni  isylvanUu  Joe  Kolter.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Tim  A  alentine.  North  Carolina:  Eldol- 
phus  Towns,  New  York:  WUliam  O.  Lipinski. 
Illinois:  Mid  lael  A.  Andrews.  Texas:  Tom  J. 
Vandergriff.  Texas:  J.  Roy  Rowland.  Geor- 
gia: James  N  cClure  Clarke.  North  Carolina; 
and  Robert  f .  Wise.  Jr..  West  Virginia. 

Committed  on  Science  and  Technology: 
Don  Puqua.  Florida  i chairman):  Robert  A. 
Roe.  New  Je  ■aey:  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Cali- 
fornia: Jamt  B  H.  Scbeuer.  New  York:  Rich- 
ard L.  OttiJiger.  New  York:  Tom  Harkin. 
Iowa;  Maril:  n  Lloyd  Bouquard.  Tennessee: 
Doug  Walgien.  Pennsylvania:  Dan  Glick- 
man.  Kansa;:  Albert  Gore.  Jr..  Tennessee: 
Robert  A.  YDung.  Missouri:  Harold  L.  Volk- 
mer.  Missovri:  Bill  Nelson.  Florida:  Stan 
Lundine.  Nen-  York:  Ralph  M.  HaU.  Texas: 
Dave  McCirdy.  Oklahoma:  Mer\-yn  M. 
Dymally.  O  lifomia;  Paul  Simon.  Illinois: 
Norman  Y.  Mineta.  California:  Richard  J. 
Durbin.  niiii  3is:  Michael  A.  Andrews.  Texas: 
Buddy  Mac  iCay.  Florida:  Tim  Valentine, 
North  Caro  ina;  Harry  BC  Reid.  Nevada; 
Robert  G.  T  )rricelli.  New  Jersey:  and  Fred- 
erick C.  (Ric  L)  Boucher.  Virginia. 

Committe<  on  Rules:  Claude  Pepper.  Flor- 
ida (chairmin):  Gillis  W.  Long.  Louisiana: 
Joe  Moakley.  Massachusetts:  Butler  Der- 
rick. South  <  Carolina:  Anthonj'  C.  Beilenson. 
California:  1  fartin  Frost.  Texas;  David  E. 
Bonior.  Mid  ligan:  Tony  P.  Hall.  Ohio:  and 
Alan  Wheat,  Missouri. 

Committee  on  Small  Btisiness:  Parren  J. 
Mitchell.  Mi  ryland  (chairman):  Neal  Smith. 
Iowa:  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  New  York:  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez^  Texas:  John  J.  LaFalce,  New 
York;  Berk  ey  Bedell.  Iowa;  Henry  J. 
Nowak.  New  York;  Thomas  A.  Luken.  Ohio; 
Andy  Irelani  U  Florida:  Ike  Skelton.  Missou- 
ri: Charles  \  L  Stenholm.  Texas:  Romano  L. 
Mazzoli,  Ki  ntucky:  Nicholas  Mavroules. 
Massachusel  \s.  Charles  Hatcher.  Georgia: 
Ron  Wydeii  Oregon:  Dennis  E.  Eckart. 
Ohio:  Gus  £avage.  Illinois:  Buddy  Roemer, 
Louisiana;  Morman  Sisisky.  Virginia:  Frank 
McCloskey.  Indiana;  Esteban  Edward 
Torres.  Caliomla:  Tom  J.  Vandergriff. 
Texas:  Jim  Cooper,  Tennessee:  James  R. 
"Jim"  Olin.  (Virginia;  C.  Robin  Britt,  North 
Carolina;  an  I  Richard  Ray.  Georgia. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Louis  Stokes.  Ohio  (chairman):  Nick 
Joe  Rahall.  n.  West  Virginia;  Ed  Jenkins, 
Georgia;  Juian  C.  Dixon.  California;  Vic 
Fazio.  Calif  >mia;  and  William  J.  Coyne, 
Pennsylvani]  v. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  G.  V. 
(Sonny)  M(ntgomery.  Mississippi  (chair- 
man): Don  lldwards.  California:  Bob  Edgar. 
Pennsylvani;  l:  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Texas; 
E>ouglas  Ap  plegate,  Ohio;  Marvin  Leath. 
Texas:  Ricli  trA  C.  Shelby,  Alabama:  Dan 
Mica,  Floric  a;  Thomas  A.  Daschle.  South 
Dakota;  Wt  yne  Dowdy.  Mississippi:  Mat- 
thew G.  Martinez.  California;  Lane  Evans, 
Illinois:  Msucy  Kaptur.  Ohio;  Frank  Harri- 
son, Pennsy  vania:  Alan  B.  MoUohan,  West 
Virginia;  T  mothy  J.  Penny,  Minnesota; 
Barley  O.  i  taggers,  Jr.,  West  Virginia;  J. 


Roy  Rowland.  Georgia:  Jim  Slattery, 
Kansas:  John  Bryant,  Texas;  and  BlU  Rich- 
ardson, New  Mexico. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski.  Illinois  (chairman);  Sam  Gib- 
bons. Florida;  J.  J.  Pickle,  Texas:  Charles  B. 
Rangel.  New  York;  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark, 
California;  James  R.  Jones,  Oklahoma; 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr..  Indiana;  Harold  E.  Ford, 
Tennessee:  Ed  Jenkins,  Georgia;  Richard  A. 
Gephardt.  Missouri:  Thomas  J.  Downey. 
New  York;  Cecil  (Cec)  Heftel.  Hawaii  (effec- 
tive when  sworn):  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr..  Geor- 
gia: Frank  J.  Guarini.  New  Jersey;  James  M. 
Shaimon.  Massachusetts;  Marty  Russo,  Illi- 
nois: Donald  J.  Pease.  Ohio;  Kent  Hance, 
Texas;  Robert  T.  Matsui,  California:  Beryl 
Anthony,  Jr.,  Arkansas;  Ronnie  G.  Flippo, 
Alabama;  Byron  L.  Dorgan.  North  Dakota; 
and  Barbara  B.  Kennelly,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (dtiring  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
(xinsidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  recognition? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  the  usual  resolution  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress  designat- 
ing members  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House.  Committee  assign- 
ments contained  in  the  resolution 
have  been  approved  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution.         

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  K£3irIP.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  RepublictLn  Conference,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  27)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  27 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers and  Members-elect  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  elected  (Members-elect  effective 
when  sworn)  to  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Eklward  R. 
Madigan,  Illinois:  James  J.  Jeffords.  Ver- 
mont: E.  Thomas  Coleman,  Missouri:  Ron 
Marlenee.  Montana:  Larry  J.  Hopkins,  Ken- 
tucky; George  Hansen,  Idaho:  Arlan  Stange- 
land,  Minnesota:  Pat  Roberts.  Kansas:  Bill 
Emerson.  Missouri:  Joe  Skeen,  New  Mexico: 
Sid  Morrison,  Washington:  Steve  Ounder- 
son.  Wisconsin;  Cooper  Evans,  Iowa;  Gene 
Chappie,  California:  and  Webb  Franklin, 
Mississippi. 


Committee  on  AppropriaUona:  SUvlo  O. 
Conte,  Manachuaetta:  Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Pennsylvania;  Jack  Edwards.  Alabama:  John 
T.  Myers.  Indiana;  J.  Kenneth  Robimon. 
Virginia:  Clarence  E.  Miller,  Ohio;  Lawrence 
Coughlln.  Pennsylvania:  C.  W.  Bill  Yotmg. 
Florida:  Jack  F.  Kemp,  New  York;  Ralph 
Regula.  Ohio:  George  M.  O'Brien.  Illinois; 
Virginia  Smith.  Nebraska;  Eldon  Rudd,  Ari- 
zona; Carl  D.  Pursell.  Michigan;  Mickey  Ed- 
wards, Oklahoma  (effective  when  sworn); 
Bob  Uvingston,  Louisiana;  Bill  Green,  New 
York:  Tom  Loeffler,  Texas;  Jerry  Lewis, 
California;  John  Edward  Porter,  Illinois; 
and  Harold  Rogers,  Kentucky. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  William  L. 
Dickinson,  Alabama;  G.  William  White- 
hurst,  Virginia;  Floyd  Spence,  South  Caroli- 
na; Marjorie  S.  Holt,  Maryland;  Elwood 
Hlllis,  Indiana  (effective  when  sworn): 
Robert  E.  Badham,  Callfomia:  Bob  Stump, 
Arizona;  James  A.  Courter,  New  Jersey; 
Larry  J.  Hopkins,  Kentucky;  Robert  W. 
Davis,  Michigan:  Ken  Kramer,  Colorado; 
Dimcan  Hunter,  California;  Thomas  F. 
Hartnett,  South  Carolina;  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
Illinois:  David  O'B.  Martin.  New  York:  and 
John  R.  Kasich,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs:  Chalmers  P.  Wylle,  Ohio: 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney.  Connecticut:  George 
Hansen,  Idaho:  Jim  Leach.  Iowa;  Ron  Paul, 
Texas;  Ed  Bethune.  Arkansas;  Norman  D. 
Shumway,  California:  Stan  Parrls,  Virginia; 
Bill  McCollum,  Florida:  George  C.  Wortley, 
New  York:  Marge  Roukema,  New  Jersey; 
Bill  Lowery,  California;  Douglas  K.  Bereu- 
ter,  Nebraska:  David  Dreier,  California; 
John  Hiler,  Indiana:  Thomas  G.  Ridge, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Steve  Bartlett,  Texas. 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Delbert  L. 
lAtta,  Ohio:  Bud  Shuster,  Pennsylvania; 
Bill  Frenzel,  Minnesota;  Jack  Kemp,  New 
York;  Ekl  Bethune.  Arkansas;  Lynn  M. 
Martin.  Illinois:  Bobbi  Fiedler,  California; 
Tom  Loeffler.  Texas:  Willis  D.  Gradison,  Jr., 
Ohio:  and  Connie  Mack.  Florida. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney.  Connecticut:  Stan 
Parris.  Virginia:  Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr.,  Vir- 
ginia: and  Marjorie  S.  Holt.  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  John 
N.  Erlenbom.  Illinois:  James  M.  Jeffords, 
Vermont:  William  F.  Goodllng.  Pennsylva- 
nia; E.  Thomas  Coleman.  Missouri:  Thomas 

E.  Petri.  Wisconsin:  Marge  Roukema,  New 
Jersey:  Larry  E.  Craig.  Idaho:  Steve  Gun- 
derson,  Wisconsin:  Steve  Bartlett,  Texas; 
and  Ronald  C.  Packard.  California. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 
James  T.  Broyhill,  North  Carolina:  Norman 

F.  Lent,  New  York:  Edward  R.  Madigan,  Illi- 
nois; Carlos  J.  Moorhead.  California:  Mat- 
thew J.  Rinaldo,  New  Jersey:  Tom  Corcoran, 
Illinois:  William  E.  Dannemeyer,  California; 
Bob  Whittaker,  Kansas:  Thomas  J.  Tauke, 
Iowa;  Don  Hitter,  Pennsylvania:  Dan  Coats, 
Indiana  (effective  when  sworn);  Thomas  J. 
Bliley,  Jr.,  Virginia;  Jack  Fields,  Texas;  Mi- 
chael G.  Oxley,  Ohio;  and  Howard  Nielson, 
Utah. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  William  S. 
Broomfield,  Michigan:  Larry  Winn,  Jr., 
Kansas:  Benjamin  A.  Oilman.  New  York: 
Robert  J.  Lagomarsino,  California;  Joel 
Pritchard,  Washington;  Jim  Leach.  Iowa; 
Toby  A.  Roth,  Wisconsin:  Olympia  Snowe, 
Maine;  Henry  J.  Hyde,  Illinois;  Gerald  B.  H. 
Solomon,  New  York:  Douglas  K.  Bereuter, 
Nebraska:  Mark  D.  Siljander,  Michigan;  and 
Ed  Zschau,  California. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Frank  Horton,  New  York;  John  N.  Erlen- 
bom. Illinois;  Thomas  N.  Kindness,  Ohio: 


Robert  S.  Walker,  Pennsylvania:  Lyle  WU- 
llams.  Ohio;  William  F.  Clinger.  Jr..  Penn- 
sylvania: Raymond  McGrath.  New  York; 
Judd  Gregg,  New  Hampshire:  Dan  Burton. 
Indiana;  John  R.  McKeman,  Jr.,  Maine; 
Tom  Lewis,  Florida;  and  Alfred  A.  (Al) 
McCandless,  California. 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  Bill 
Frenzel,  Minnesota;  William  L.  Dickinson, 
Alabama;  Robert  E.  Badham,  California; 
Newt  Gingrich,  CJeorgia;  William  M. 
Thomas,  California:  Lynn  Martin.  Illinois: 
and  Rod  Chandler,  Washington. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  New  Mexico;  Don 
Young,  Alaska:  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino,  Call- 
fomia: Dan  Marriott,  Utah:  Ron  Marlenee, 
Montana:  Dick  Cheney,  Wyoming:  Charles 
Pashayan.  Jr.,  California;  Larry  Craig, 
Idaho;  Hank  Brown.  Colorado;  Denny 
Smith,  Oregon:  James  V.  Hansen,  Utah;  Bill 
Emerson,  Missouri:  John  McCain.  Arizona; 
and  Barbara  Vucanovich.  Nevada. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Hamilton 
Fish.  Jr..  New  York;  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 
California;  Henry  J.  Hyde,  Illinois;  Thomas 
N.  Kindness,  Ohio:  Harold  S.  Sawyer,  Michi- 
gan; Dan  Lungren,  California;  P.  James  Sen- 
seiibrenner,  Jr..  Wisconsin:  Bill  McCollum, 
Florida:  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr.,  Florida;  George 
W.  Gekas,  Pennsylvania;  and  Michael 
DeWine,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Edwin  B.  Porsythe.  New  Jersey:  CJene 
Snyder.  Kentucky:  Joel  Pritchard.  Washing- 
ton: Don  Young,  Alaska:  Norman  P.  Lent. 
New  York;  Robert  W.  Davis.  Michigan:  Wil- 
liam Carney.  New  York:  Norman  D.  Shum- 
way. California:  Jack  Fields.  Texas;  Clau- 
dine  Schneider.  Rhode  Island:  Hal  Sawyer. 
Michigan:  Herbert  H.  Bateman,  Virginia; 
John  R.  McKeman.  Jr..  Maine:  and  Webb 
Franklin.  Mississippi. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice: Gene  Taylor.  Missouri:  Benjamin  A. 
Oilman,  New  York;  Tom  Corcoran,  Illinois: 
James  A.  Courter.  New  Jersey:  Charles 
Pashayan,  Jr.,  California;  William  E.  Dan- 
neymeyer,  California:  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Illi- 
nois: Frank  Wolf.  Virginia:  and  Connie 
Mack,  Florida. 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion:  Gene  Snyder.  Kentucky;  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt.  Arkansas:  Bud  Shu- 
ster, Pennsylvania:  Arlan  Stangeland,  Min- 
nesota: Newt  Gingrich.  Georgia;  William  P. 
Clinger,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania:  Guy  Molinari, 
New  York;  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr..  Florida:  Bob 
McEwen.  Ohio:  Frank  Wolf,  Virginia: 
Thomas  E.  Petri,  Wisconsin:  Hal  Daub,  Ne- 
braska; Vin  Weber,  Minnesota;  Robert  P. 
(Bob)  Smith,  Oregon:  Don  Sundquist,  Ten- 
nessee: Nancy  L.  Johnson,  Connecticut;  and 
Rod  Packard,  California. 

Committee  on  Rules:  James  H.  (Jimmy) 
Quillen,  Tennessee;  Delbert  L.  Latta,  Ohio; 
Trent  Lott.  Mississippi;  and  Gene  Taylor, 
Missouriaar 

Committee  on  Science  and  Technology: 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas:  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr., 
New  Mexico:  Robert  S.  Walker,  Pennsylva- 
nia; William  Carney,  New  York:  P.  James 
Sensenbrenner,  Jr.,  Wisconsin:  Judd  Gregg, 
New  Hampshire;  Raymond  J.  McGrath, 
New  York;  Joe  Skeen,  New  Mexico:  Clau- 
dine  Schneider,  Rhode  Island:  Bill  Lowery, 
California:  Rod  Chandler.  Washington:  Her- 
bert H.  Bateman.  Virginia;  Sherwood  L. 
Boehlert,  New  York:  Alfred  A.  (Al)  McCand- 
less. California;  and  Tom  Lewis,  Florida. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Joseph  M. 
McDade,  Pennsylvania:  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Massachusetts:  William  S.  Broomfield, 
Michigan;  Dan  Marriott,  Utah;  Lyle  Wil- 


liams, Ohio:  John  Hiler,  Indiana;  Vin 
Weber,  Minnesota;  Hal  Daub.  Nebraska; 
Christopher  H.  Smith.  New  Jersey:  David 
Dreier,  California;  Guy  V.  Molinari,  New 
York:  Toby  Roth,  Wisconsin;  Gene  Chappie, 
California;  Sherwood  L.  Boehlert,  New 
York:  and  Michael  Bilirakis.  Florida. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Floyd  Spence,  South  Carolina;  Barber 
B.  Conable,  Jr..  New  York;  John  T.  Myers. 
Indiana;  Edwin  B.  Porsythe,  New  Jerser. 
Hank  Brown.  Colorado:  and  James  V. 
Hansen.  Utah. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt.  Arkansas;  Chalmers 
P.  Wylle,  Ohio:  Elwood  HiUis.  Indiana  (ef- 
fective when  sworn):  Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon. 
New  York;  Bob  McEwen.  Ohio:  Christopher 
H.  Smith.  New  Jersey:  Denny  Smith. 
Oregon;  Dan  Burton,  Indiana;  Don  Sun- 
quist,  Tennessee:  Michael  Bilirakis.  Florida: 
and  Nancy  L.  Johnson.  Connecticut. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Barber  B. 
Conable,  New  York:  John  J.  Duncan,  Ten- 
nessee: Bill  Archer,  Texas;  Guy  Vander 
Jagt,  Michigan:  Philip  M.  Crane.  Illinois; 
BiU  Frenzel,  Minnesota;  James  G.  Martin, 
North  Carolina:  Richard  T.  Schulze.  Penn- 
sylvania: Willis  D.  Gradison,  Jr.,  Ohio;  W. 
Henson  Moore,  Louisiana:  Carroll  A.  Camp- 
beU,  Jr..  South  Carolina;  and  William  M. 
Thomas.  California. 


Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin:  and 
Mr.  ScHKTTES  of  New  York- 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  JANUARY  26.  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
In  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday.  January  26. 1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KEMP  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Biir.  Kemp)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.  This  is  a  pro  forma 
resolution,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNA-nONS  AND 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS. 

BOARDS.  AND  COMMITTEES. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  <»nsent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  imtU  Tuesday.  January  25. 
1983,  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
accept  resignations,  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees 
authorized  bylaw  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD        OP       REGENTS        OF 
SMITHSONIAN  mSTTTUTION 
The    SPEAKER.    Pursuant   to    the 
provisions  of  20  U.S.C.  42  and  43.  the 
Chair  appoints   as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  MiwETA  of  California; 
Mr.  BoLAiTD  of  Massachusetts:  and 
Mr.  Conte  of  Massachusetts. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
The   SPEAKER.   Pursuant   to   the 
provisions  of   15  U.S.C.   1024(a).  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana: 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana: 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland:       ^ 
Mr.  Hawkins  of  California: 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
28)  on  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  28 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  aerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjoum  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Addabbo,  has  al- 
ready advised  the  House,  our  beloved 
colleague,  Ben  Rosenthal,  passed 
away  during  the  recess  of  the  House. 
This  morning  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  fimeral  services  for  Ben  were  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  was  one  of  the  most 
capable  Members  of  the  House,  one  of 
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the  most  dedicated,  one  of  the  most 
witty,  and  when  he  chose  to  be  he 
could  also,  las  he  indicated  himself,  be 
a  little  bit  {sarcastic  and  perhaps  even 
abrasive.  B  nt  he  was  an  extremely  ef- 
fective Mei  iber  of  the  House,  as  many 
who  have  i  erved  with  him  can  attest, 
not  only  f i  om  his  long  fight  for  the 
consumers  Df  the  country,  but  also  his 
support  of  Lsrael  and  in  particular  the 
support  thi  X  he  gave  to  his  colleagues 
of  Greek  oi  igin  during  the  time  of  the 
Cyprus  crifi  is. 

I  think  ;hose  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  ol  attending  the  funeral  serv- 
ices today  irere  Impressed  indeed  with 
the  solemn  Ity  of  those  services.  Some 
75  Membeis  of  the  House  and  some 
former  coll  eagues  were  also  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  eulon'  was  spoken  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwai  ids)  very  eloquently  indeed. 
Then  our  former  colleague,  now  the 
mayor  of  «ew  York  City.  Ed  Koch, 
also  made  ;  i  very  moving  and  eloquent 
eulogy  of  0  ir  departed  colleague. 

The  rabh  .  whose  luune  I  do  not  have 
at  the  mot  lent.  also  performed  a  very 
moving  me  morial  service  in  a  crowded 
temple. 

I  think  1 11  of  us  were  impressed  by 
the  fact  tliat  the  people  from  Ben's 
district  lini  d  the  streets  in  great  num- 
bers. I  thii  Ik  he  would  have  been  ap- 
preciative >f  the  fact  that  the  media 
from  New  York  City  were  out  in  full 
force  to  re<  ord  that  event. 

The  two  tributes  which  were  con- 
tained in  t  tie  New  York  Times  and  in 
the  Washngton  Post  I  think  ade- 
quately irdicate  the  scope  of  Bxif 
RosEMTHAi  's  effectiveness.  He  is  going 
to  be  an  <xtremely  difficult  Member 
to  replace  but  we  do  appreciate  his 
service.  W<  i  are  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  1  aving  served  with  him  and, 
as  the  gen  leman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
AoDABBO)  las  indicated,  when  we  re- 
convene af  jer  the  recess  we  will  be  In  a 
position  tc  pay  more  complete  tribute 
to  the  serlce  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  adoption  of 
the  resolui  ion. 

The  resc  iution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motio^  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1730 

COlkJMUMlCATION  PROM 

THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR 
SPEAK]  H.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE 
SENTA'TVES 

The  SP  SAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Speaker  af.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 


VS.  Houss  or  RmxsiirrATivKS. 
Wathington,  D.C.,  January  4,  i9>3. 
Mr.  Stanlkt  S.  Haekis, 
U.S.  Attorney.  U.S.  Department  oj  Juattee, 
U.S.  Courthouae,  WaahiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Harris:  This  responds  to  your 
December  27.  1982  letter  concerning  the 
congressional  contempt  citation  of  Anne  M. 
Oorsuch,  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

While  concluding  "that  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  ...  to  consider  bringing  the 
matter  before  a  grand  Jury  until  the  civil 
action  has  been  resolved"  you  suted  that 
you  are  also  "keenly  aware  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  194  of  Title  2  United  SUtes 
Code." 

You  are  therefore  aware  that  Section  194 
provides  that  the  Speaker  shall  certify  the 
sUtements  of  facts  "to  the  appropriate 
United  SUtes  attorney,  whose  duty  It  shall 
be  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  grand  Jury 
for  its  action."  As  more  fully  set  forth  in  the 
memorandtmi  of  points  and  authorities  filed 
with  the  House  Motion  To  Dismiss  the 
Complaint,  a  copy  of  which  was  provided  to 
you.  It  is  the  position  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  that  there  is  no  legal  basis  for 
the  civil  suit  and  it  neither  precludes  your 
office  from  discharging  your  responsibilities 
under  law,  nor  affects  In  any  way  the  validi- 
ty of  the  statute. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Ntiu,  Jr., 

Sjtealcer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  December  27,  1982, 
letter  from  the  U.S.  attorney  wlU  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  DBPARTMKirr  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  27,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  communication  of  December  17.  1982, 
certifying  to  me  House  Resolution  632  re- 
garding the  production  of  documents  by  the 
Honorable  Anne  M.  Oorsuch,  Administrator 
of  the  United  States  Envlronmmtal  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

On  December  16,  1982,  Civil  Action 
Number  82-3583  was  fUed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  that 
case,  the  Department  seeks  to  have  the  Dis- 
trict Court  declare  that  the  compelled  pro- 
duction of  the  documents  sought  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  unconstitutional- 
ly would  contravene  important  separation 
of  powers  principles,  and  that  the  subpoena 
Issued  for  those  documents  is  constitutional- 
ly defective.  Pursuant  to  Section  547  of 
Title  28,  United  SUtes  Code.  I  am  responsi- 
ble within  this  district  for  prosecuting,  for 
the  Oovemment,  all  clvU  actions,  suits,  or 
proceedings  in  which  the  United  SUtes  is 
concerned.  Accordingly,  although  the  prin- 
cipal work  in  the  pending  case  is  being  done 
by  the  ClvU  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  nonetheless  am  In  the  posture  of 
being  legally  responsible  for  the  prosecution 
of  that  dvU  action  for  the  Government. 

Under  the  same  sUtutory  section.  I  also 
am  responsible  for  prosecuting,  within  this 
district,  all  offenses  against  the  United 
SUtes.  As  part  of  the  discretion  which  I 
must  exercise  as  the  chief  prosecuting  offi- 
cer of  this  district,  a  determination  must  be 
made  as  to  when  a  matter  should  be  submit- 
ted to  a  grand  Jury. 


I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  194  of  TlUe  2.  United  SUtes  Code. 
It  should  be  noted  that  that  section  of  the 
Code  quite  properly  does  not  include  a  man- 
date as  to  the  timing  of  submitting  a  matter 
to  a  grand  Jury. 

I  recognize  the  degree  of  interest  which 
you  and  your  colleagues  have  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. Accordingly,  as  a  matter  of  courte- 
sy I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  have  conclud- 
ed that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  consider  bringing  this  matter  before  a 
grand  Jury  untU  the  civil  action  has  been  re- 
solved. While  I  recognize  the  llkeUhood  that 
we  are  in  disagreement  over  the  underlying 
merite  of  the  controversy,  we  do  have  a 
common  interest— namely,  achieving  a  reso- 
lution of  the  disputed  questions  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  and  with  a  minimum  of 
aidverse  consequences  to  good  government 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  that  you  pursue  with  us  the  use  of  the 
pending  civil  suit  as  the  most  effective  medi- 
um in  which  to  advance  the  Judicial  resolu- 
tion of  the  controversy. 

You  may  be  assured  of  my  continuing  and 
careful  attention  to  this  matter. 
Respectfully. 

STAifLKT  8.  Harris, 
U.S.  Attorney,  District  of  Columbia. 


CHILD  CAR  SEAT  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gbkas)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
98th  Congress  a  matter  of  great  gravi- 
ty, that  being  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion visited  upon  our  children  on  our 
highways.  Each  year,  automobile 
crashes  kill  and  injure  more  of  our 
young  children  than  any  other  illness 
or  disease.  The  young  child  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  4  is  SO  times  more 
likely  to  die  in  a  car  accident,  if  unpro- 
tected by  a  car  seat  or  seatbelt.  than 
from  some  illness  or  disease. 

These  appalling  facts  are  made  more 
obscene  by  the  knowledge  that  child 
safety  seat  usage  could  be  up  to  90 
percent  effective  in  preventing  fatali- 
ties and  injuries,  but  that  less  than  1 
out  of  every  12  children  who  are  pas- 
sengers in  automobiles  are  given  the 
protection  of  a  restraint  system.  It  is 
hsu-d  for  me  to  comprehend  the  Idea 
that  in  the  last  decade  10,000  children 
under  5  lost  their  hives  as  passengers 
in  cars,  yet  more  than  90  percent  of 
our  children  today  ride  without  using 
safety  restraints.  In  what  direction  are 
we,  as  adults  and  as  our  country's  leg- 
islators, looking  for  guidance?  Are  we 
looking  to  our  children  to  tell  us  what 
to  do,  when  to  wear  a  seatbelt,  when 
to  place  them  in  a  safety  seat  or  seat- 
belt?  Possibly  we  are,  for  even  though 
we  know  that  safety  restraint  systems 
clearly  work  and  that  nearly  18,000 
lives  could  be  saved  each  year  if  all 
passengers  in  motor  vehicles  wore 
safety  restraints,  still,  only  a  paltry  12 
percent  of  the  motorists  in  the  United 


States    today    use    their    safety    re-, 
straints. 

What  are  we  to  do  if  there  exists  the 
means  for  reducing  the  loss  of  life  on 
oiu-  highways  but  that  system  is  ig- 
nored? Shall  the  Congress  enact  Fed- 
eral legislation  mandating  the  use  of 
safety  restraint  systems  for  our  young 
auto  passengers?  I  think  not,  for  as 
the  Members  of  this  body  undoubtedly 
know,  Americans  are  opposed  to  man- 
datory Federal  seatbelt  legislation  by 
a  ratio  of  4  to  1.  Without  question,  a 
Federal  initiative  on  that  issue  would 
suffer  certain  and  swift  defeat.  The 
surest  path  for  legislative  success  in 
lowering  our  highway  mortality  fig- 
ures must  be  through  action  by  the 
States.  Our  State  legislatures  must 
enact  laws  which  would,  in  the  least, 
help  to  educate  the  public  about  child 
safety  seat  usage. 

In  the  last  several  years,  a  nation- 
wise  effort  to  encourage  the  use  of 
child  safety  seats  and  seatbelts  has 
been  gaining  momentum.  Sparked  by 
the  efforts  and  drive  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  this  movement 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  enact- 
ment of  some  form  of  chUd  safety  seat 
legislation  in  21  States.  Most  recently, 
as  the  State  senator  from  Dauphin 
County  in  Pennsylvania,  I  was  able  to 
lead  the  legislative  efforts  in  the  Cien- 
eral  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  ac- 
quire a  child  safety  seat  law.  Now.  as 
the  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania's 
17th  District,  I  pledge  my  support  to 
get  all  50  Stotes  to  enact  child  car  seat 
legislation. 

I  will  soon  be  introducing  into  this 
Congress  legislation  which  wUl  speak 
to  the  needs  of  this  issue.  If  there  is  a 
way  to  save  more  lives,  then  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  act  on  it. 


what  we  now  call  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  from  1961 
untU  he  left  Congress.  In  1967  he  re- 
ceived the  Robert  H.  Ooddard  Memo- 
rial Trophy,  an  honor  he  shares  with 
Werner  von  Braun,  John  Glenn  and 
Lyndon  Johnson,  among  others.  In  his 
80th  year  he  visited  Antarctica  and 
there  is  a  high  plateau  there  named 
for  him— the  Miller  Bluffs. 

Mr.  Sp€»Eiker.  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pefpkr)  said  when 
George  left  this  body.  "We  shall  re- 
member George  Miller  for  what  he 
has  done  here  in  those  28  meaningful 
years,  but  the  fact  that  will  linger 
longest  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
many  of  us  is  the  man.  George  Miller, 
the  modest  man.  the  gracious,  gallant 
gentleman,  the  kindly  human  being, 
the  man  who  looked  upon  the  world 
with  kindness,  the  man  who  looked 
upon  his  fellow  men  with  affection, 
who  looked  toward  the  future  with 
confidence,  respecting  always  the 
great  past,  because  he  had  made  such 
a  large  contribution." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  not  improve  on 
that  moving  tribute;  I  can  only  en- 
dorse it  with  all  my  heart. 

On  January  27  I  will  sponsor  a  spe- 
cial order  in  George  Miller's  honor, 
and  I  will  invite  his  colleagues  partici- 
pation to  commemorate  George  Mil- 
ler's career. 


ment  share  of  the  program,  which  re- 
mains an  entitlement  to  aid  in  prudent 
local  government  budgeting,  is  fimded 
at  $4.6  billion  annually.  This  is  the 
same  amount  of  money  the  local  gov- 
ernment share  has  been  since  1976. 
The  State  government  share,  which  is 
authorized  for  $2.3  billion  each  of  the 
3  years,  would  require  an  appropria- 
tion to  be  enacted  for  that  portion  of 
the  program  to  become  active. 

The  recession  and  cutbacks  in  other 
Federal  assistance  programs  have 
greatly  increased  the  burden  of  repon- 
slbillty  on  local  governments.  This 
makes  reauthorization  this  year  of 
general  revenue  sharing  even  more  es- 
sential. Failure  to  do  so  could  result  in 
services  cutbacks  and  tax  increases  at 
the  local  level. 

Revenue  sharing  has  proven  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  should  be  continued.  I 
will  be  contacting  Members  in  the 
near  future  to  seek  their  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  my  blU.  I  hope  they  will  Join 
me  in  expressing  their  confidence  in 
American  State  and  local  government 
and  support  the  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram.* 


A      TRIBXTTE      TO      THE      LATE 
GEORGE  PAUL  MILLER. 

FORMER    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE 
HOUSE    COMMITTEE     ON     SCI- 
ENCE AND  ASTRONAUTICS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
death  December  29  of  a  respected  and 
beloved  former  Member,  George  Paul 
Miller  of  Alameda,  Calif.  While  Janu- 
ary 15  would  have  been  (George's  92d 
birthday  anniversary,  the  years  since 
he  left  this  House  in  1972  have  been 
active  ones  for  him  and  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  and  work  with 
George  during  his  retirement. 

George  Miller  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1944  and  he  served  con- 
tinuously untU  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress  in  1972.  His  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram and  scientific  development  gen- 
erally are  well  known  to  those  who 
served  with  him.  He  was  chairman  of 


EXTENDING  GENERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING  PROGRAM  FOR  3  AD- 
DITIONAL YEARS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
extend  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  for  an  additional  3  years. 
Revenue  sharing  is  presently  set  to 
expire  on  September  30  of  this  year 
and  its  quick  reauthorization  is  critical 
to  the  fiscal  weU-being  of  local  govern- 
ments. 

Since  the  program  was  created  in 
1972.  revenue  sharing  has  distributed 
nearly  $66  billion  to  State  and  local 
governments,  $7.3  billion  of  this 
money  has  gone  to  jurisdictions  in  my 
home  SUte  of  New  York.  These  funds 
are  of  tremendous  value  to  the  govern- 
ments receiving  them  because  they  are 
not  bound  up  with  unneeded  Federal 
conditions  and  strings. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  program  that 
permits  local  officials  to  determine 
what  their  community's  needs  are  and 
to  use  Federal  aid  dollars  to  help  them 
meet  them.  Revenue  sharing  also  has 
very  low  administrative  costs  associat- 
ed with  It.  What  other  multlbllllon- 
doUar  Federal  program  is  operated  by 
less  than  140  Federal  bureaucrats? 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  a  simple 
3-year  extension  of  the  program  as  It 
presently  operates.  The  local  govem- 


COOFERATIVE  STATE  FOREST- 
RY  RESEARCH  AND  EXTEN- 
SION AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is 
needed  to  end  the  neglect  by  our  Gov- 
enunent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acres  of  our  Nation's  most  valuable 
forest  lands  owned  by  over  7  million 
landowners,  mostly  in  relatively  small 
forested  areas.  I  am  pleased  that  Mr. 
Rose  and  Mr.  Robinson  have  joined 
me  as  original  cosponsors. 

This  legislation,  entitled  the  "Coop- 
erative State  Forestry  Research  and 
Extension  Amendments  of  1983,"  is  a 
modification  of  and  an  improvement 
over  a  similar  bill.  H.R.  7051,  authored 
by  William  C.  Wampler,  former  Con- 
gressman and  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  cosponsoring  and  working 
on  In  the  97th  Congress.  This  revised 
bill  still  retains  the  basis  objectives  of 
H.R.  7051,  requiring  a  modest  shift 
from  current  forestry  research  and  ex- 
tension education  programs  and  fund- 
ing policy,  which  currently  benefits 
mostly  the  large  Federal  and  private 
industrial  forests,  to  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  acres  of  nonlndustrial 
forest  lands  owned  by  over  7  million 
landowners,  mostly  in  relatively  small 
holdings. 

Although  we  currently  have  an 
abundance  of  timber  to  meet  our  Im- 
mediate demands,  both  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
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predicting  serious  short- 
tlAiber  as  early  as  10  years 
md  increasing  shortages  as 
the  next  century.  Inas- 
„  in  a  forest  take  years  to 
when  they  can  be  harvest- 
jse  of  mankind,  it  stands  to 
the  sooner  we  take  action 
this  pressing  problem,  the 
will  have  a  chance  to  pre- 
wood  shortages  and  halt 
escalations   of   wood   products, 
additional   information   on   this 
lee  remarks  of  former  rank- 
member  of  the  House  Ag- 
Committee,     Congressman 
Wampler.  at  page  22749 
RscoRD,    August    20, 
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last  decade  the  Federal 
spent  over  $900  million  in 
-esearch   to  solve  national 
critical  to  maintaining  and 
the   135   million   acres   of 
forest  lands  owned  by  the 
administered  by  the  De- 
Agriculture's  Forest  Serv- 
large  this  has  been  a  most 
program.  Much  of  this  Ped- 
_  program  has  also  direct- 
the  68  million  acres  of  in- 
firest    lands   owned   by   the 
propucts  industry,   as  well  as 
lands  not  considered  as 
tlmberlands  and  also  some 
larger  privately  held  nonindus- 
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contrast.  Federal  support 
research  to  States,  under 
Act  to  directly 
nlllion  owners  of  nonindus- 
who  own  58  percent  of 
's  total  commercial  forest 
only  amounted  to  $87  mil- 
the  same  period;  a  ratio 
than  1  to  10,  comparing 
to  Federal  research. 
1  harper  contrast.  Mr.  Speak- 
not  untU  last  year  that  our 
thought  it  necessary  to 
technology  of  forest  sci- 
'  he   relatively   small   forest 
This  new  program  put  $2 
appropriations  for  the  first 
forestry  extension  budget 
rear  1982.  This  amount  was 
the  fiscal  year  1983  appro- 
but  the  important  point  to 
is  that  this  amount,  this  $2 
to  inform  some  7  million  rel- 
forest  landowners  of  the 
most   effective   technology 
use  to  reforest,  manage, 
the  over  277  million  acres 
lands  they  own.  This  pro- 
be expanded  If  we  are  to 
4hallenges  of  the  future, 
for  this  Nation  to  increase 
capability  of  our  Na- 
is  all  too  clear.  To  accom- 
we  must  first  assure  our- 
lave  the  timber  replacement 
technology  available  in 
these  known  expanding 
)f  the  future.  Second,  if  we 


n  eet 


are  to  have  the  necessary  quantity  and 
quality  of  wood  to  meet  these  known 
future  demands,  we  must  begin  today 
to  plant  the  types  of  trees  we  will  need 
to  replace  the  trees  we  will  cut  tomor- 
row: this  means  better  management  of 
our  existing  forest.  Third,  we  must  put 
our  research  effort  and  our  technology 
transfer  effort  into  that  area  which 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  expan- 
sion and  at  the  least  possible  cost;  that 
area  clearly  is  that  owned  by  the  non- 
industrial  forest  landowners. 

Moreover,  it  is  vital  during  these 
austere  economic  times  that  we  utilize 
any  existing  Federal/State  cooperative 
research  and  technology  transfer  ca- 
pabilities and  funding  systems  avail- 
able, to  improve  the  productive  poten- 
tial of  these  vast  private  forest  lands. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  uti- 
lizing the  existing  capabilities  of  our 
State  land  grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  our  State  extension  system 
that  have  proven  so  successful  in  this 
century,  to  make  our  coimtry  foremost 
in  the  world  in  food  and  fiber  agricul- 
ture. The  need  to  begin  this  process 
now  is  even  more  important  when  we 
consider  the  life  cycle  of  a  tree  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  any  other  agricultural 
plant. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
more  than  double  our  current  effort  at 
the  State  level  where  research  and 
technology  transfer  need  is  the  great- 
est. This  increase  in  funding  coopera- 
tive State  forestry  research  and  exten- 
sion in  this  bill  is  accomplished  with- 
out an  increase  in  outlay  of  Federal  re- 
search and  extension  funds.  The  in- 
crease is  accomplished  by  utilizing 
funds  from  a  modest  funding  priority 
shift  from  existing  nationally  oriented 
Federal  forestry  programs  to  expand 
Federal  formula  aid  to  cooperative 
State  forestry  research  and  extension 
programs.  1  shall  expand  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  explanation  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  a  few  moments. 

I  have  recently  Joined  with  others  in 
discussing  this  bill  with  the  forestry 
community.  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  our  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Wampler.  for  the  effort  he  personally 
undertook  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
the  forestry  community,  at  the  Feder- 
al, State,  private  and  public  levels.  As 
a  result  of  this  effort,  forestry  and  ag- 
ricultural deans.  State  extension  serv- 
ice directors.  State  experiment  station 
directors.  State  foresters,  and  the 
forest  products  Industry  have  had  sev- 
eral months  to  review  the  earlier  bill 
and  have  made  their  recommended  re- 
visions. By  and  large,  this  bill  intro- 
duced today  incorporates  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Following  is  an  explanation  of  this 
bill: 

EXPLAHATIOII  OF  TRX  LlGtSLATIOIl 

Short  Title:  "The  Cooperative  State  For- 
estry Research  and  Extension  Amendments 
of  1983." 


1.  The  bill  amends  the  Mclntlre-Stennis 
Act,  the  principal  Act  that  authorises  funds 
for  cooperative  sUte  forestry  research  at 
state  designated  forestry  acbools.  by: 

a.  Limiting  the  state  forestry  institutions 
eligible  for  this  funding  to  forestry  schools 
currently  receiving  these  funds. 

b.  Increa^ng  the  level  of  fimdlng  for  the 
Mclntire-Stennis  Act  (from  $13,500,000  an- 
nually to  approximately  $30,000,000)  by  re- 
quiring that  Mclntlre-Stennis  fimds  for  co- 
operative state  forestry  research  be  appro- 
priated at  an  amount  equal  to  IS  percentum 
of  aU  funds  appropriated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  forestry  research  at  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  cooperative  state  forestry  re- 
search, of  any  other  major  funding  for  for- 
estry research  under  the  Appropriations 
headings  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  begin- 
ning In  the  fiscal  year  commencing  October 
1,  1984.  This  level  is  increased  to  20  percen- 
tum beginning  October  1.  1985;  and  to  25 
percentum  beginning  October  1,  1986.  The 
apportionment  of  funds  among  eligible  in- 
stitutions within  the  sUtes  is  continued  as 
prescribed  in  current  law. 

c.  The  membership  and  duties  of  tb9 
council  are  expanded  and  the  council  is  re^ 
quired  to  recommend  high  priority  research 
EU-eas  to  improve  forestry  resources  in  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

2.  The  Mclntlre-Stennis  Act  is  further 
amended  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  new  competitive  grants 
program  for  high-priority  forestry  research 
for  all  colleges  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  and  for  other  in- 
stitutions, organizations  and  persons  having 
a  capacity  to  carry  out  high  priority  forest- 
ry research.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  es- 
tablish a  peer  review  system  for  evaluating 
competing  proposals,  and  $10  million  is  au- 
thorized annually  to  support  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Thcf  jbiU  establishes  a  special  grant  pro- 
visions for  forestry  research  of  national 
problems  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States  to  forestry  schools  which  have  had  a 
long  history  of  forestry  research  excellence 
(of  25  years  minimum)  and  which  offer  de- 
grees in  forestry  at  the  doctorate  degree 
level. 

4.  The  bill  also  amends  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  which  authorizes  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Renewable  Resources  Extension 
Act.  This  program  expands  the  current  Re- 
newable Resoiuces  Extension  Act,  funded  at 
a  $2  million  level,  to  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion annually.  This  is  accomplished  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  provision  in  Section  1 
above  to  upgrade  the  Mclntlre-Stennis  Act, 
except  that  the  percentages  of  appropria- 
tions under  this  provision  are  different.  In- 
stead of  the  15.  20.  and  25  percentum  fimd- 
ing  arrangement  under  the  Mclntire-Sten- 
nis provision,  this  section  sets  a  formula  of  2 
percentum.  beginning  October  1,  1984  (ap- 
proximately $6  million  for  that  fiscal  year); 
3  percentum.  beginning  October  1,  1985  (ap- 
proximately $9  million  for  that  fiscal  year); 
and  4  percentum,  beginning  and  continuing 
after  October  1,  1986  (approximately  $12 
million  beginning  and  continuing  after  that 
fiscal  year).  The  current  apportionment 
scheme  for  funding  this  program  in  the  Re- 
newable Resources  Extension  Act  is  main- 
tained. 

5.  The  bill  also  amends  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  an  Extension  Competitive  Grants 
program  for  renewable  resources  extension 
projects  in  states  which  would  be  of  special 


national  benefit  to  this  program.  $5  million 
are  authorized  annually  to  support  this  new 
program. 
6.  This  bill  U  effective  October  1.  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  forward  a  letter 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  shortly 
urging  the  cosponsorship  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.* 


NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 

REFORM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
congressional  action  boosting  the  sala- 
ries of  U.S.  Representatives  and  per- 
mitting U.S.  Senators  to  earn  an  un- 
limited amount  of  money  from  outside 
sources  has  reinforced  the  need  for  en- 
actment of  the  Congressional  Pay 
Reform  Act.  Today  I  am  reintroducing 
that  legislation  with  a  number  of  the 
original  sponsors  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  from  Iowa. 

This  bill  will  make  Members  of  Con- 
gress more  accountable  to  their  con- 
stituents by  refining  the  chaotic  and 
complicated  method  used  in  dealing 
with  congressional  pay  increases.  It 
would  attack  the  pay  problem  on 
three  levels  by: 

First,  deferring  congressional  pay 
adjustments  until  the  start  of  the  next 
Congress,  thus  preventing  House 
Members  from  voting  for  a  pay  raise 
which  would  go  into  effect  during 
their  current  term  of  offices; 

Second,  requiring  a  recorded  vote  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  on  any 
salary  issue  so  that  the  public  would 
know  how  each  elected  official  stood 
on  that  issue;  and 

Third,  mandating  that  congressional 
pay  questions  be  considered  independ- 
ently of  other  appropriations  bills, 
thus  ending  the  current  practice  of 
combining  congressional  salary  in- 
creases virith  pay  adjustments  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  agency  appropria- 
tions. 

The  congressional  pay  question  con- 
jures up  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public  an  impression  that  Congress  is 
unable  and  unwilling  to  deal  with 
salary  adjustments  in  an  aboveboard 
and  fair  manner.  I  urge  my  other  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  the 
Congressional  Pay  Reform  Act.» 


THE  FARM  DEBT  DHiEMMA:  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  NEW  APPROACH 
The  SPEAB^ai  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  year  or  two  we  have  heard  the 
term   "safety   net"   used  to   describe 
what  some  see  as  only  a  minimal  duty 
on  the  Government's  part  to  stop  the 
spread  of  misfortune.  As  hard  times 
have  continued,  the  term  has  become 


the  butt  of  jokes,  but  in  no  aspect  of 
American  life  has  it  become  more 
ironic  than  in  agriculture,  where  Its 
use  ceases  to  be  absurd  and  becomes, 
in  fact,  tragic. 

One  thing  is  certain:  No  safety  net 
ever  Invented  could  stop  a  landslide, 
and  the  drastic  decline  in  farm  Income 
In  recent  years,  the  enormous  upsurge 
in  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures,  and 
the  virtual  termination  of  credit  for 
increasing  numbers  of  farm  families, 
all  of  this  amounts  to  a  landslide.  And 
this  landslide,  if  unchecked,  could  go 
far  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
American  economy  at  Ittfge  and  the 
creation  of  social  misery  undreamed  of 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

Surely  we  do  not  need  to  be  remind- 
ed that  the  depression  which  began  in 
1929  had  been  preceded  by  years  of  a 
simUar  decline  in  agricultural  income 
or  that  a  number  of  economists— per- 
haps a  consensus,  in  fact— trace  a 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between 
the  farm  crisis  of  that  time  and  the 
general  economic  catastrophe  which 
followed.  It  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent a  proportionately  large  number  of 
constituents  Involved  in  agriculture, 
and  I  would  urge  aU  Americans  to  see 
the  fanner  as  I  have  learned  to  see  the 
farmer— not  only  as  the  principal 
agent  in  our  food  chain  but  as  a  vital 
element  also  in  the  social  and  econom- 
ic and  moral  structure  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  sUting  here  today  a  concern 
not  only  for  the  American  farmer  but 
for  the  whole  Nation,  whose  economic 
health  rests  upon  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  same  way  that  our  homes 
and  offices  rest  upon  the  Earth.  And, 
speaking  both  for  myself  and  for  the 
growing  number  of  others  who  share 
this  concern,  I  am  stating  here  a  con- 
viction that  we  must  change  both  our 
attitude  and  our  procedures  in  the 
sphere  of  farm  financing. 

There  are  a  number  of  fresh  solu- 
tions we  should  consider,  but  let  me 
first  Indicate  some  of  the  specifics  of 
the  problem.  Agriculture  is  a  capital- 
intensive  pursuit,  dependent  on  the 
purchase  each  year  of  real  equipment 
and  seed  and  fertilizer  to  produce  real 
crops  annually.  There  is  no  sham  to  it 
at  all,  and  no  way  to  doctor  the  books 
or  to  create  phantom  assets  or  to  shuf- 
fle the  facts  of  economic  life  so  that 
an  actual  loss  becomes  an  apparent 
profit.  It  is  either  there  or  It  is  not, 
and  the  process  of  buying  and  selling 
has  to  go  on  each  year  with  real 

money. 

The  cost  of  production  year  by  year 
is  higher,  and  the  price  of  farm  goods 
is  lower.  This  is  the  trend,  and  it  has 
produced  such  facts  as  this:  According 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  an 
incredible  72  percent  of  all  farm  units 
with  sales  under  $40,000  annually  ex- 
perience what  is  called  negative 
income.  In  layman's  terms,  this  means 
that  they  lose  money  and  a  lot  of  it. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  smaUer  family 


farms  which  face  this  prospect,  for 
larger  operators  with  sales  over 
$100,000  per  year  face  the  current 
crisis  holding  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  $200  billion  farm  debt.  Net  farm 
income  has  been  at  depressed  levels 
since  1980,  and,  in  fact,  farm  Income 
over  the  last  3  years  has  been  about 
half  what  it  was  in  1979. 

What  complicates  chances  for  recov- 
ery is  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  his- 
torically based  upon  annual  extensions 
of  credit  to  farmers.  The  farmer's 
annual  debt  is  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  It  is  now  being  compounded  by  the 
kind  of  indebtedness  which  comes 
from  farm  income  falling  below  farm 
costs.  To  put  it  this  way,  normal  debt 
Is  being  swamped  by  abnormal  debt. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  the  traditional  lender  of  lalst  resort, 
but  increasingly  the  FmHA  has  shown 
a  disposition  to  foreclose  upon  the  In- 
debted farmer  and  to  refuse  the  new 
loans  which  would  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue. And  delinquencies  in  FmHA 
loans  rose  from  13  percent  in  1976  to 
25  percent  in  1982.  It  Is  becoming  ever 
more  apparent  that  the  FmHA's  re- 
sources as  a  lender  and  administering 
agency  are  overtaxed  and  that  new  ap- 
proaches to  extending  farm  credit— 
the  normal  kind— are  needed. 

A  traditional  soiurce  of  loans  to 
farmers,  of  course,  is  the  nexus  of  pro- 
duction credit  associations.  But  the 
PCA's  themselves  have  shown  an  in- 
creasingly cautious  response  to  the 
debt  crunch,  and  their  reluctance 
without  firm  guarantees  of  ultimate 
solvency  to  see  the  farmer  through 
has  brought  the  debt  problem  to  the 
edge  of  real  crisis.  I  am  in  the  process 
just  now  of  soliciting  informed  opinion 
in  my  district  as  to  how  we  might 
achieve  a  fresh  outlook  and  more  ef- 
fective means  of  financing  for  the  be- 
leaguered farmer,  victim  of  an  ever 
more  vicious  cycle.  I  have  an  idea 
myself  which  I  will  suggest  here  in 
broad  outline. 

What  we  might  do  is  create  a  sepa- 
rate, specific  authority  for  USDA 
guarantees  for  up  to  90  percent  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  already 
made  by  private  lenders  for  farm  oper- 
ating purposes.  In  return  for  these 
guarantees,  lenders  would  agree  to 
forgo  foreclosure  and  payments  of 
principle  and  Interest  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  to  reschedule  the 
loans  thereafter  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
The  aim  of  this  program,  of  course, 
would  be  to  tide  over  farmers  with 
records  of  competence  until  the  long- 
promised  recovery  should  permit  them 
to  meet  their  obligations  in  full.  The 
program  would  ultimately  be  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Any  costs  which 
might  otherwise  be  incurred  would  be 
handled  through  revolving  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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COMPUTER  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nklson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Federal  Government's  ever-increasing 
reliance  on  the  valuable  services  of- 
fered by  computers,  I  believe  we  must 
take  specific  actions  to  protect  these 
systems  from  intrusion.  As  the  author 
of  the  "Federal  Computer  Systems 
Protection  Act."  which  I  intend  to  re- 
introduce to  the  98th  Congress.  I  feel 
it  is  appropriate  to  submit  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  two  recent  news- 
paper articles  further  illustrating  the 
need  for  Federal  computer  protection 
measures  in  the  form  of  Federal  legis- 
lation. As  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  this 
particular  incident  involves  fraudulent 
access  to  the  confidential  files  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  computer,  and 
to  me.  suggests  the  seriousness  of  the 
potential  problems  associated  with 
Federal  computer  usage.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  event  prompts  me  to  re- 
quest the  enclosure  of  these  articles  in 
the  RxcoRO  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Wuhincton  Post] 

FIUI70  Crargid  IX  Fbd  CoMPum  Cask 

(By  Al  Kamen) 

Federal  prosecutors  filed  fraud  charges 
yesterday  against  a  former  Federal  Reserve 
Board  aide  who  gained  access  to  the  board's 
computer  files  of  sensitive  financial  data 
using  another  computer  in  a  major  broker- 
age firm,  according  to  sources  close  to  the 
investigation. 

The  employee,  Theode  C.  Langevin.  34,  of 
Laurel,  was  accused  of  one  count  of  wire 
fraud  for  attempting  to  penetrate  the  files 
on  Nov.  22.  the  day  he  went  to  work  for  E. 
F.  Button  St  Co..  a  Wall  Street  securities 
firm,  according  to  Infomiation  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  yesterday. 

Authorized  employees  are  able  to  tie  into 
the  Fed's  computer  files  using  a  numerical 
code  that  is  transmitted  by  telephone. 
When  employees  leave  the  Fed.  their  code 
numbers  are  canceled.  Sources  familiar  with 
the  investigation  say  that  Langevin,  using 
another  Fed  employee's  name  and  access 
code,  got  Into  the  Fed  computer  system  on 
at  least  one  occasion. 

Prosecutors  file  an  Information  in  lieu  of 
an  Indictment  when  they  expect  defendants 
to  plead  guilty.  Reached  by  phone  at  his 
home.  Langevin  said  he  Intends  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge,  but  said  he  did  not 
know  if  a  court  hearing  date  had  been  set 
for  the  plea.  He  faces  up  to  five  years  in 
prison  and  a  $1,000  fine  on  the  one  charge. 

Thomas  Rae.  general  counsel  at  E.  F. 
Button,  said  yesterday  that  Langevin,  who 
began  work  there  on  Nov.  23  as  a  "Fed 
watcher."  was  asked  to  resign  10  days  later 
when  federal  officials  notified  the  company 
of  the  investigation. 

Rae  said  he  did  not  know  if  Langevin. 
whose  job  was  to  follow  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
tions and  advise  the  company  on  possible 
moves  by  the  board,  successfully  tapped 
into  the  board's  computer.  But  he  said  Lan- 
gevin did  not  pass  any  such  information  on 
to  the  company  and  that  the  company  "was 
not  the  recipient  of  any  reports  from  Mr. 
Langevin." 


According  to  the  charge  filed  by  prosecu- 
tors, Langevin  attempted  to  gain  access  by 
telephone  to  the  board's  computer  data  files 
of  infomiation  on  the  changes  of  the  na- 
tion's money  supply— a  key  factor  in  deter- 
mining Fed  actions.  Rae  said  information  of 
tliat  nature  would  be  "extremely  valuable" 
to  Investors  and  brokers  who  follow  the 
Fed's  credit  policies,  which  are  Important  in 
predicting  Interest  rates  and  securities 
prices. 

The  court  filing  does  not  say  whether 
Langevin— who  was  earning  $35,000  a  year 
at  the  Fed  and  $40,000  a  year  at  the  broker- 
age firm— secured  the  secret  information. 

Sources  said  yesterday  that  the  first  unau- 
thorized entry,  made  on  the  day  Langevin 
began  work  at  E.  F.  Button,  was  discovered 
within  days  by  a  Fed  supervisor,  who  re- 
viewed Information  regarding  who  was  using 
the  computer  files  and  discovered  tliat  the 
employe  whose  name  was  used  was  on  leave 
ttiat  day. 

After  that,  the  Fed  used  computer-block- 
ing meclumisms  to  thwart  further  attempts 
and  traced  the  attempU  to  Langevin  at  E.  F. 
Button,  sources  said. 

Langevin's  last  attempt  to  gain  entry  Into 
the  files  was  Nov.  29,  a  week  after  the  first 
entry  was  made,  according  to  prosecutors. 

Langevin  declined  to  comment  on  the  case 
or  on  an  assertion  made  by  prosecutors  in 
court  papers  that  he  made  plans  to  tap  into 
the  computer  10  days  before  he  left  the  Fed. 
"I'm  trying  to  put  everything  back  togeth- 
er," he  said,  adding  that,  'In  hindsight,  it 
was  totally  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  this, 
and  it  was  a  very  unfortunate  thing.  Ttiis  is 
an  excruciating  experience." 

Langevin  also  said  he  did  not  pass  any  of 
the  information  he  gathered  to  E.  F. 
Button.  A  spokesman  for  the  Fed  said  he 
could  not  comment  on  the  Incident  except 
to  say  that  Langevin.  who  worked  there  for 
six  years,  had  a  good  work  record. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Former  Fkd  Aisk  Charced  by  Uioted  Stars 
Wrra  WiRB  Fraud 

Washiwgtok.— A  former  Federal  Reserve 
Board  economist  was  charged  with  wire 
fraud  for  allegedly  trying  to  obtain  confi- 
dential data  from  a  Fed  computer  after  he 
began  work  for  E.  F.  Button  St  Co. 

The  charge  was  filed  In  federal  court  here 
against  Theode  C.  Langevin.  who  worked  at 
the  Fed  from  1976  until  last  Nov.  19.  The 
suit  alleges  that  on  Nov.  22.  his  first  day  on 
the  job  as  a  money-market  analyst  at  the 
brokerage-house  unit  of  E.  F.  Button  Group 
Inc..  Mr.  Langevin  attempted  to  get  finan- 
cial information  from  the  Fed  computer  by 
using  the  name  and  password  of  a  Fed  em- 
ployee. 

The  charge  came  in  a  criminal  informa- 
tion rather  than  an  Indictment,  which  is 
possible  only  if  the  defendant  has  waived 
his  right  to  have  a  grand  jury  approve  the 
charge.  In  such  circumstances,  prosecutors 
say.  the  accused  person  usually  pleads 
guilty. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  wire  fraud  is 
five  years  in  prison  and  a  $1,000  fine.  But  it 
would  be  rare  for  a  first  offender  in  such  a 
case  to  be  sentenced  to  more  than  a  token 
amount  of  time  in  prison. 

The  court  papwrs  don't  disclose  how  34- 
year-old  Mr.  Langevin  got  the  Fed  employ- 
ee's password,  whether  Mr.  Langevin  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  any  information  from 
the  Fed  computer  or  whether,  if  he  did  get 
the  data,  be  made  any  use  of  it. 


In  his  last  year  and  a  half  at  the  Fed.  Mr. 
Langevin  had  access  to  the  Fed's  computer 
data  bank  in  the  course  of  his  work  in  the 
projection  unit  of  the  research  and  sUtistics 
division's  banking  section,  court  papers  say. 
The  Fed's  data  bank  contains  confidential 
and  sensitive  daU  that  Include  money- 
supply  projections,  according  to  the  filings 
with  the  court. 

Mr.  Langevin's  job  at  E.  F.  Button  was  to 
analyze  Fed  policy  affecting  money  supply, 
according  to  the  securities  firm.  Tapping 
confidential  Fed  daU  could  give  him  a  big 
advantage  in  that  job.  Economists  and  secu- 
rities dealers  look  to  the  money  supply  as  a 
signal  of  future  credit-policy  moves  by  the 
Fed.  which  quickly  affect  Interest  rates  and 
securities  prices.  . 

Mr.  Langevin  and  his  lawyer.  Leslie  Fem, 
declined  to  conunent  publicly  on  the  case,  as 
did  the  Fed. 

Button  and  Its  customers  didn't  profit 
from  any  knowledge  Mr.  Langevin  may  have 
obtained,  the  securities  firm  said.  "Frankly, 
he  was  here  so  short  a  time  that  he  didn't 
make  any  written  or  oral  recommenda- 
tions." said  Thomas  Rae.  Button's  general 
counsel.  "We  were  neither  benefited  nor 
hindered,  nor  were  our  customers." 

Button  says  its  records  show  that  Mr. 
Langevin  worked  there  from  last  Nov.  23  to 
Dec.  3.  when  he  was  "terminated. "  Button 
wouldn't  elaborate.  The  hiring  date  Is  a  day 
later  than  that  cited  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. ,  .  . 
Some  WaU  Street  executives  speculated 
that  the  Fed  could  have  caught  on  to  Mr. 
Langevin's  alleged  scheme  and  provided  him 
with  false  data.  That  would  raise  the  possi- 
bility that  Button  could  have  sustained 
trading  losses  If  It  had  access  to  the  phony 
figures,  and  acted  on  such  data.9 


financial  aid  offices  in  maintaining 
contact  with  graduate  nvirses.  alumni 
groups,  and  district  nursing  associa- 
tions that  have  Interest-free  loan 
moneys  ayailable  to  assist  members 
with  timely  repayment  of  the  Interest- 
bearing  Government  loans.  The  Na- 
tional Student  Nurse  Association 
should  encourage  professional  ac- 
countability for  repayment  of  their 
loans  by  the  graduating  nurses  as  they 
enter  their  chosen  field,  in  order  that 
the  funds  may  be  available  for  others 
who  will  follow  them  in  seeking 
nurses'  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
attitude  taken  by  this  college  official 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  I  think  her  sug- 
gestion is  a  very  timely  one  that  would 
have  benefits  for  all  who  realize  the 
importance  of  supporting  financial  aid 
to  worthy  students  in  a  responsible 
way.* 

NATIVE  SON  OP  LIVINGSTON. 
TEX.,  BECOMES  FAVORITE  SON 
OF  REDSKIN  FANS 


verslty,  named  him  to  their  Hall  of 
Fame.  He  is  one  of  the  yoimgest  men 
in  their  history  to  be  given  this  dis- 
tinction. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  a 
Cowboy  fan  would  be  singing  the 
praises  for  a  rival  team  member.  I  am 
proud  whenever  one  of  my  fellow 
Texans  makes  good.  As  his  friend  and 
neighbor  I  am  happy  for  him,  and  he 
is  still  a  good  old  boy  from  Livingston. 
Tex.,  and  the  Second  Congressional 
District.  I  wish  him  many  more  years 
of  klckin'  'em  long  and  true.* 


NURSING  STUDENT  LOANS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congress  takes  up  again  the  task 
of  balancing  our  Nation's  economic  re- 
sources against  the  many  urgent  needs 
of  our  people,  I  feel  that  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Nursing  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  has  particular  relevance. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  for  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  increased  dollars 
for  nursing  and  for  the  nursing  stu- 
dent loan  program,  Dr.  Barbara  L. 
Tate,  the  dean  of  the  Rhode  Island 
University  College  of  Nursing,  has 
written  that  she  is  hesitant  to  request 
continued  support  for  student  loans 
until  the  repayment  record  has  lieen 
improved. 

During  the  first  years  of  nursing  stu- 
dent loans,  the  repayment  record  was 
excellent.  It  appears,  however,  that 
nursing  students  of  more  recent  years 
have  lost  the  sense  of  obligation  of 
earlier  borrowers.  While  this  seems  to 
be  in  keeping  with  current  trends  in 
society,  it  is  highly  inappropriate  be- 
havior for  professional  people. 

Dean  Tate  has  suggested  that  guide- 
lines could  be  developed  for  deans  and 
directors  of  nursing  coUeges  to  assist 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
change  of  pace  from  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  our  day.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  mention  with  pride  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  has  gained  fame 
recently  as  one  of  Washington's  sports 
heroes. 

Mark  Moseley.  as  you  know,  has 
been  named  by  the  Associated  Press  as 
this  year's  Most  Valuable  Player  for 
the  National  Football  League.  He  is 
the  first  placeklcker  to  be  granted  this 
honor. 

Mark's  most  recent  achievement 
comes  as  a  much  deserved  reward  in  a 
career  that  has  included  hard  work, 
disappointment  and  successes,  and 
now  glory  for  himself,  his  team,  and 
all  Redskin  fans.  He  Is  a  record  holder 
many  times  over,  in  the  NFL  for  con- 
secutive field  goals— 23— and  for  single 
season  field  goal  accuracy— a  95.2-per- 
cent average.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
wlU  remember  for  some  time  the  rec- 
ordsetter  he  kicked  against  the 
Giants— 42  yards  with  4  seconds  to 
go— to  win  for  the  Redskins.  In  his  9 
years  with  the  Redskins  he  has  provid- 
ed the  necessary  points  13  times  to  tie 
or  win  a  game,  five  times  within  the 
last  few  seconds. 

Mark's  skiU  and  strength  were  not 
bom  overnight  or  without  effort.  He 
has  spent  a  lot  of  years  getting  where 
he  is  now.  He  began  training  in  junior 
high  school,  doing  chores  for  his 
father  after  class  and  then  returning 
to  the  school  track  in  the  evening  to 
nm.  According  to  his  father.  Jack,  he 
has  always  loved  sports.  Jack  pointed 
out  proudly  that  this  is  not  Mark's 
first  unique  honor.  In  1979  his  alma 
mater.  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Um- 


INTERNATIONAL  MARINE 
SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Stuods)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Joining  Representatives  Joel 
PaiTCHARD.  William  Hughcs.  and  Don 
BoHKCR  in  introducing  legislation  In- 
tended to  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
marine  scientific  research.  This  bill  is 
needed  to  respond  to  major  changes 
which  have  occurred  over  the  past 
decade  in  the  manner  in  which  marine 
research  is  regulated  by  coastal  coim- 
trles. 

Not  long  ago.  oceanographers  were 
free  to  plan  and  carry  out  research 
projects  virtually  anywhere  on  or 
under  the  seas  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  developed  the  globe's 
largest  and  best-equipped  oceano- 
graphic  fleet,  and  U.S.  scientists  were 
pioneers  in  research  related  to  oceanic 
energy  resource,  the  effect  of  ocean 
conditions  on  weather,  marine  pollu- 
tion, and  marine  biology. 

In  recent  years,  this  situation  has 
changed.  Dozens  of  coastal  states  have 
asserted  the  right  to  regulate  marine 
research  within  200  miles  of  their 
shores.  The  legitimacy  of  this  right, 
moreover,  has  been  recognized  in  the 
text  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
recently    opened    for    signature    in 

Jamaica.  

The  United  States  would  be  hard 
pressed  at  this  point  to  deny  that  a 
coastal  state  is  entitled  to  regulate 
marine  research  within  200  miles  of  its 
shores,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ap- 
propriated dellmltotion  of  overlapping 
zones.  Official  U.S.  policy,  neverthe- 
less, continues  to  recognize  such  a 
right  generaUy  only  within  3  miles  of 
shore,  up  to  12  miles  for  fisheries  re- 
search, and  with  respect  to  shelf  re- 
search throughout  the  coastal  state's 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  diver- 
gence between  U.S.  policy  and  that  of 
foreign  countries  has  caused  major 
hardships  to  U.S.  marine  scientists  In 
recent  years.  The  Department  of  Stete 
has  not  been  willing  to  forward  re- 
quests by  U.S.  scientists  to  conduct  re- 
search in  waters  adjacent  to  other 
states,  unless  a  portion  of  the  research 
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efforts    have    also    been 
the  view  prevalent  in 
countries  that  indus- 
such  as  the  United 
an    inequitably    large 
benefits  of  oceanic  re- 
attitude   stems   from   a 
i^uch  research  has  impor- 
and  military  implica- 
more  developed  coun- 
able  than  other  states 
1  nd  make  use  of  data  de- 
r^search. 

many  countries  have 
restrictions  on  foreign 
s^king   to   work   in   their 
accorded    to    coastal 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
right   to    authorize    re- 
fer additional  informa- 
1  (articular  projects,  to  par- 
share  data  derived  from 
and  even  to  control 
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the  framework  of  the 
would  be  required  to 
permission  to  con- 
in  waters  comprising  42 
world's  oceans,  and  con- 
trast majority  of  the  living 
marine    resources    in 
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of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
the  increasingly  uncer- 
()ifficult    conditions    under 
scientists  are  forced  to 
ecent  years,  U.S.  scientists 
completely  abandoned  ef- 
cc^duct  research  in  waters 
such  as  India  and 
Tobago,    which    have 
work  exceptionally  diffi- 
4ddition.     many     proposed 
been  curtailed  due  to 
anticipated  opposition  from 
or    to    uncertainties 
regulations  uinder  which  the 
w  >uld  be  conducted.  These 
lave  combined  with  reduc- 
es tvemment  support  for  re- 
n-eate  a  major  crisis  for 
i^arine  science.  These  prob- 
be  resolved   completely 
domestic  legislative  action  on 
ihe  United  States,  but  I  be- 
ongress  can  play  a  role  in 
attention  on  the  crisis,  and  in 
iiray  toward  at  least  a  par- 
i. 
legiilation   we   are   proposing 
ilpdate  U.S.  policy  to  reflect 
stage  of  evolution  of  inter- 
Under    the    bill,    the 
asserts  the  right  to  reg- 
scientif  ic  research  within 


200  miles  of  our  shores  and  on  the 
U.S.  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  It  pro- 
vides, further,  that  marine  research 
may  be  conducted  by  scientists  in  all 
areas  subject  to  U.S.  research  Jurisdic- 
tion, provided  that  the  research  is  con- 
ducted in  a  lawful  manner.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  wiU  be  re- 
quired to  promptly  transmit  to  appro- 
priate foreign  officials  requests  from 
U.S.  scientists  for  permission  to  con- 
duct research  in  areas  over  which  a 
foreign  state  legitimately  asserts  the 
right  to  authorize  and  regulate  re- 
search. The  right  of  a  foreign  state  to 
regulate  research  will  be  considered  le- 
gitimate with  respect  to  areas  within 
200  miles  of  the  shores  of  that  state- 
again  subject  to  appropriate  delimita- 
tion—or on  its  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

These  provisions  are  designed  to 
eliminate  the  problem  which  the  State 
Department  now  has  in  forwarding  re- 
search requests  to  other  countries. 
The  United  States  will  both  assert  for 
itself,  and  recognize  for  other  states, 
the  right  to  regulate  marine  research 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  in 
coastal  waters  out  to  200  miles.  By 
making  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enact 
new  restrictions  on  research  in  U.S. 
waters,  we  wiU  be  in  a  position  to 
argue  that  other  governments  should 
adopt  a  liberal  regulatory  regime  as 
well. 

Clearly,  some  coastal  States  may 
continue  to  regulate  marine  research 
in  their  waters  in  a  manner  which  will 
make  it  difficult  for  U.S.  scientists 
either  to  obtain  permission  to  conduct 
research,  or  to  carry  out  projects  in  an 
economically  feasible  or  scientifically 
productive  way.  This  is  regrettable, 
but  Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate 
for  other  countries.  The  bill  which  we 
are  introducing  seeks  to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation,  however,  by  instruct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  initiate 
negotiations  aimed  at  obtaining  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  agreements  with 
other  nations  on  the  subject  of  marine 
research.  In  conducting  these  negotia- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  seek  agree- 
ment on  procedures  which  will  mini- 
mize fiscal  and  procedural  restraints 
on  marine  research.  These  agreements 
are  to  be  sought  initially  with  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  coimtries  within 
whose  areas  of  marine  research  juris- 
diction U.S.  scientists  have  expressed 
the  greatest  interest  in  conducting  re- 
search. 

The  proposal  to  seek  bilateral  agree- 
ments is  consistent  with  a  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  ocean  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  in  1978,  and  with  congression- 
al testimony  submitted  by  leading  sci- 
entists last  year.  It  is  predicated  on 
the  view  that  most  coastal  States  can 
be  persuaded  not  to  interpret  their 
right  to  regulate  marine  research  in  a 
manner  which  will  make  it  difficult  or 
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imponible  for  U.S.  scientists  to  con- 
duct responsible  research  in  their 
waters.  Article  243  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  provides,  moreover,  that: 

states  and  competent  intematloiial  orga- 
nizations shall  co-operate,  tbrough  the  con- 
clusion of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments, to  create  favorable  conditions  for  the 
conduct  of  marine  scientific  research  in  the 
marine  environment. 

By  adopting  an  approach  which  Is 
consistent  with  international  law.  and 
by  stating  our  own  willingness  to 
accept  research  by  foreign  scientists 
within  U.S.  waters,  the  legislation  is 
designed  to  create  the  best  ixissible 
international  climate  within  which 
U.S.  scientists  may  submit  proposals 
for  research. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is 
not  intended  to  reflect  either  a  posi- 
tive or  a  negative  judgment  on  the 
Reagan  administration's  decision  to  re- 
frain from  signing  the  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  Its  purpose  is 
simply  to  deal  as  effectively  and  as 
practically  as  possible  with  the  very 
serious  problems  presently  being  expe- 
rienced by  marine  scientists  of  the 
United  States. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  empha- 
size my  belief  in  the  importance  of 
marine  scientific  research.  This  is  not 
a  problem,  after  all,  which  is  of  con- 
cern solely  to  oceanographers.  aca- 
demics, and  laboratory  technicians.  It 
is  a  matter  critical  to  all  those  who 
live  near,  or  who  derive  their  liveli- 
hood in  whole  or  in  part  from,  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea. 

Political  boundaries  are.  from  a  sci- 
entific perspective,  irrelevant.  The 
ability  to  gather  additional  data  and 
to  compare  phenomena  in  one  part  of 
the  world  with  those  in  another  is  cru- 
cial to  understanding  both  living  and 
nonliving  marine  resources. 

Cooperation  among  scientists  and 
nations  is  essential  to  the  study  of 
fisheries  migration,  and  to  concepts  of 
proper  fisheries  management.  Satel- 
lite-collected data  on  surface  water 
temperatures  and  on  the  availability 
of  plankton  are  important  to  predic- 
tions of  fish  population,  but  satellite 
collection  techniques  are  valueless 
unless  supplemented  by  on-site  sam- 
pling conducted  from  ships. 

Ocean  researchers  have  provided  im- 
portant information  about  the  move- 
ment of  the  geological  plates  which 
make  up  the  Earth's  crust.  Studies  in 
tills  area  are  valuable  for  predicting 
the  presence  of  oil  and  mineral  re- 
sources beneath  the  ocean  floor.  Sci- 
entists played  a  key  role,  as  well,  in 
recent  discoveries  of  hydrothermal 
sulfide  deposits  thought  likely  to  be  of 
greater  importance  than  the  manga- 
nese nodules  which  have  for  years 
been  the  target  of  proposals  for  deep 
seabed  mining. 

Studies  of  ocean  pollution  will  be  se- 
verely hampered  if  political  bound- 


aries are  permitted  to  interfere  with 
research.  Ocean  currents,  which  dis- 
perse pollutants,  are  significantly  lack- 
ing in  respect  for  lines  drawn  on  mi^M. 
Studies  in  one  part  of  the  world  may 
be  indispensable  for  assessing  the  po- 
tential effects  of  an  action  contem- 
plated in  another  geologically  or  cli- 
maticaUy  similar  region  10,000  miles 
away. 

Marine  biologists  are  faced  with  the 
enormously  difficult  task  of  studying 
the  chain  of  life  in  a  vast  and  ever- 
changing  environment  to  which  scien- 
tists may  only  at  great  cost  and  diffi- 
culty obtain  limited  access.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  their  efforts  should  not  be 
strained  further  by  burdensome  re- 
strictions on  the  geographical  scope 
and  efficiency  of  their  research.  Theo- 
ries about  marine  life  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States 
need  to  be  tested  against  data  derived 
from  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  such  as 
those  located  in  comparable  latitudes 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Certain 
types  of  research,  moreover,  may  best 
be  conducted  in  relatively  pollution- 
free  waters  rarely  found  off  the  U.S. 
coast. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point 
out  the  importance  of  the  oceans  to 
the  survival  of  himian  life.  It  is  clearly 
in  our  interest,  therefore,  to  facilitate 
efforts  aimed  at  learning  everything 
we  possibly  can  about  the  oceans  and 
about  their  effect  on  our  climate,  our 
food  supply,  and  our  capacity  to  gener- 
ate energy.  In  turn,  we  need  to  learn 
more  about  the  effect  of  our  industri- 
al, commercial,  and  recreational  activi- 
ties on  the  long-term  health  of  the 
oceans. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducting 
today  will  not,  in  itself,  untie  the  polit- 
ical knot  presently  restricting  marine 
scientific  research.  It  is  my  belief, 
however,  that  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  represent  a  significant  step  for- 
ward, and  I  think  it  is  about  as  much 
as  Congress  can  accomplish  through 
legislative  action  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  weeks  ahead,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  interested  members  of  the 
public,  and  particularly  those  from  the 
scientific  community,  will  be  sharing 
with  Congress  their  own  views  on  the 
marine  science  problem,  and  on  the 
possible  legislative  and  administrative 
options  which  we  might  take. 

Representative  Normah  D' Amours, 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography,  has  already  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  marine  science  issue,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  problem  will, 
under  his  leadership,  receive  the  at- 
tention and  action  it  deserves.* 


•  Mr.  FORD  of  Biichigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  consideration  of  the  1981 
Reconciliation  Act.  the  House,  acting 
on  a  recommendation  by  the  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
voted  to  bar  implementation  of  the 
controversial  ZIP-k4  proposal  of  the 
Postal  Service  untU  October  1983. 

The  Committee  contended,  and  the 
House  agreed,  that  the  Postal  Service 
was  moving  too  hastily  on  a  program 
which  is  extremely  worthwhile  in  con- 
cept, but  which  still  needed  more 
study. 

Today  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice released  the  findings  of  its  own 
study  on  ZIP-t-4.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  GAO  report  ratifies  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House:  ZIP-t-4.  if  carefully 
implemented,  will  be  an  extremely 
worthwhile  program. 

GAO  concludes  that  successful 
Postal  Service  automation  through 
ZIP -(-4  will  result  in  lower  future 
postal  costs  and  lower  postal  rates  for 
all  Americans. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  committee 
had  no  problems  with  the  concept. 
But,  like  the  GAO.  it  saw  the  need  for 
additional  time  and  study.  Now,  in  its 
report,  GAO  has  recommended  an  im- 
plementation procedure  which  should 
guarantee  success. 

I  congratulate  GAO  on  an  outstand- 
ing Job.« 


ZIP -1-4 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


REINTRODUCnON  OF  IMPEACH- 
MENT RESOLUTIONS  CON- 
CERNING FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD  AND  OPEN  MARKET 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Ooitzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  reintroduced  two  resolutions 
and  three  bills  having  to  do  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  prime  concern  of 
this  Nation,  and  that  is  its  economic, 
its  monetary,  and  fiscal  well-being, 
which,  as  I  need  not  remind  anybody, 
has  been  under  very  serious  assault 
and  waging  those  of  us  seeking  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  processes  in  defense  of 
the  people  a  losing  battle.  I  have  re- 
introduced the  impeachment  resolu- 
tion directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Paul  Volcker, 
and  an  accompanying  resolution  seek- 
ing the  impeachment  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee,  which  means  the 
entire  Board,  because  the  Open 
Market  Committee  consists  of  five  ex- 
traneous private  bankers,  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
seven  Federal  Reserve  Board  mem- 
bers. 

I  have  reintroduced  the  substantive 
legislation  seeking  the  reform  long 
overdue,  overdue  since  1923,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  whereby  it 
would  be  amenable  to  the  congression- 
al intent  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 


the  original  act  in  1913;  an  accompa- 
nying bill,  suggested  legislation,  that 
would  out-and-out  do  away  with  the 
so-called  Open  Market  Committee: 
and.  really,  a  third  bill  that  would  also 
further  modify  the  system  and.  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  accountability, 
in  effect  bring  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  within  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  placing  it.  as  it  should  be 
and  should  have  been  all  along,  under 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

a  1745 

I  found  in  waging  this  battle  since 
the  last  Congress  that  there  is  a  terri- 
ble and  abjrsmal  ignorance  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  system  both  within  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress  as  well  as 
among  the  general  population;  so 
some  of  the  statements  and  utterances 
that  I  have  made  in  pursuit  of  these 
goals  sought  by  way  of  introduction  of 
these  resolutions  and  bOls  have 
seemed  not  only  startling,  but  radical, 
bombastic  to  some,  and  then  when  the 
realization  of  what  the  facts  are  dawns 
on  these  particular  citizens,  they  con- 
fess that  they  were  not  aware,  they 
were  not  aware  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  for  instance,  is  not  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  at  all.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  a  private 
bankers'  institution.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion wholly  owned  by  the  private 
banking  system  of  this  country.  It  is 
not  amenable  to  any  kind  of  accoimt- 
ability  to  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  means  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  accounta- 
ble to  the  President  and  it  is  certainly 
not  accountable  to  the  Congress. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee—and that  has  been  the  21 
years  plus  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives— has 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  either 
through  its  Chairman  or  any  individ- 
ual member  ever  uttered  one  expres- 
sion admitting  that  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  accountability  to  the  Con- 


Now,  what  then  do  the  people  have 
by  way  of  control  of  the  institution 
that  is  determining  its  fate  economi- 
cally, the  one  force  that  says  just  how 
much  interest,  the  extortionate  inter- 
est rates  that  America  has  been  cruci- 
fied upon  and  particularly  American 
business,  are  determined  by  what  is  le- 
gally the  fiscal  agent  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  That  is  the  legal  definition 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  fiscal  agent, 
not  the  master,  not  the  controlling 
factor,  runaway  and  unaccountable  for 
any  of  its  actions,  even  its  own  inter- 
nal administration. 

Is  there  an  inspector-general  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System?  If  so.  I  do 
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not  know  o    anybody  that  knows  of 
his  existence . 

In  yesterd  ly's  newspapers,  we  had  a 
confinnatioi  i  of  what  I  have  been  al- 
leging and  one  of  the  specific  allega- 
tions in  my  >ill  of  impeachment  that  I 
have  been  c  rawing  forth  on  the  floor 
of  the  Houj  e,  and  so  that  the  record 
will  show  s)me  background  explana- 
tion, this  wj  s  made  necessary  because, 
in  the  last  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  the  Jud:  ciary  would  not  give  seri- 
ous considei  ation  or  entertain  a  hear- 
ing on  thea;  resolutions  I  had  intro- 
duced. 

I  wrote  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  com  tnlttee  urging  him  to  con- 
sider my  r  solutions  seriously.  They 
are  not  a  p  >litical  ploy.  They  are  not 
any  effort  o  get  publicity.  After  all, 
this  thing  c  oes  not  get  publicity  even 
if  I  desired  t;  but  I  do  expect  to  have 
serious  conj  (deration  of  a  matter  that 
I  certainly  consider  very  serious  and 
with  a  grea  sense  of  urgency  and  pri- 
ority. 

Once,  the  chairman  wrote  back 
saying  that  he  could  not  guarantee  a 
hearing,  bu ,  was  instructing  the  staff 
to  evaluate  the  resolutions,  though  to 
this  day  I  h  ave  not  had  any  kind  of  a 
reaction  from  any  staff  or  staff  coun- 
sel as  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
ever  analys  !d  the  resolution;  so  point- 
ing out  tha  I  the  resolutions  I  referred 
to  and  hav<  introduced  fall  under  the 
privileged  (ategory  in  our  system  of 
legislative  i  rocedure,  I  then  said  that 
I  would  th<  n  proceed  as  if  the  whole 
House  wen  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  I  woull  draw  up  the  specifics  in 
the  allegati  }ns  and  the  general  charge 
under  the  constitutional  phraseology 
of  the  artic  es  of  impeachment. 

Thus  far.  I  have  drawn  three  general 
Articles  of  mpeachment,  with  six  spe- 
cific chargt  s.  One  of  them  had  to  do 
with  the  te  rrible  fraud  perpetrated  on 
the  American  people,  on  their  Treas- 
ury, and  th  erefore,  harming  their  well 
being,  was  the  leaking  of  information 
by  member  t  of  the  Open  Iiiarket  Com- 
mittee tha;  had  therefore  inured  to 
the  imcon  cionable  profit  of  certain 
vested  banking  interests  headquar- 
tered in  Nsw  York;  one,  specifically, 
the  Hanovsr  Manufacturers  Trust,  or 
Hanny-Mai  iny,  as  they  call  it  collo- 
quially in  I  ew  York. 

At  the  til  ae  I  first  raised  that  allega- 
tion, I  did  I  o  several  years  ago  when  it 
was  obviou  s  that  such  a  leak  had  oc- 
curred and  there  was  some  indirect 
comment  ;n  the  New  York  newspa- 
pers. I  trie  1  to  get  the  then-chairman 
of  the  Ban  dng  Committee  to  do  some- 
thing aboU  it,  but  as  now,  this  was 
considered  something  exciting,  some- 
thing flajnpoyant,  something  that  cer- 
tainly you  i  cannot  be  serious  about;  so 
it  was  not  until  we  had  a  public  hear- 
ing, at  wlJch  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  caiie  before  the  committee, 
that  I  had  a  chance  to  raise  the  issue 
and  the  q  lestion  and  then  I  had  the 
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Joinder  of  the  then-chairman  and  a 
couple  members  to  the  point  where 
the  then-chairman  said,  "WeU,  111 
promise  you  we  will  look  into  it  and  we 
will  investigate." 
I  asked.  "But  how?" 
The  Congress  is  not  permitted  to 
have  the  General  Accounting  Office 
review  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  fought 
tooth  and  nail  against  all  efforts  we 
have  made,  and  I  was  the  one  who 
joined  Chairman  Wright  Patman 
about  16,  17,  14  years  ago  when  we  in- 
troduced and  reintroduced  an  account- 
ability bUl,  seeking— seeking  what?  An 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  to  this  day  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. Of  course,  we  wanted  to  do  it 
using  the  only  arm  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has,  which  is  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Well,  that  has  been  thwarted  be- 
cause it  was  fought  bitterly  by  these 
interests  that  are  so  powerful  now 
that  they  are  the  ones  that  are  ruling 
the  country.  The  decisions  on  the 
major  issues  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  whether  it 
is  financial,  fiscal,  or  monetary,  or  the 
questions  of  war  and  peace  are  not 
being  made  in  the  Halls  of  the  Con- 
gress or  even  in  the  offices  of  the  Pres- 
idency. They  are  being  made  in  these 
plxish  offices  of  these  international  oli- 
gopolistic bankers  that  are  running, 
literally  running,  the  affairs  of  this 
country;  everything,  the  rates  of  inter- 
est, the  wellbeing.  the  standard  of 
living. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  say,  by 
way  of  parentheses,  that  one  of  the 
things  that  triggered  me  off  into  this 
venture  was  the  bald  effrontery  with 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  came  before  this  com- 
mittee and,  under  questioning  on  my 
part,  admitted— he  said,  "Yes.  This 
policy  we  are  urging"— tight  money 
poUcy,  so-called— "Yes,  it  will  mean 
that  the  standard  of  living  of  some 
Americans  will  be  detrimentally  af- 
fected." 

That  made  my  blood  boil.  I  said, 
"What  Americans?  Who  do  you  think 
wiU  be  detrimentally  affected.  David 
Rockefeller  and  the  New  York  Bank- 
ers?" Of  course  not;  the  little  guys,  the 
little  people,  the  ones  that  elect  us  and 
keep  us  in  office,  the  ones  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  looking  after  their 
basic  interests. 

I  said,  "So,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
when  do  you  arrogate  to  yourself  this 
tremendous  power  and  admit  that  it  is 
in  your  power  to  affect  vast  segments 
of  the  American  people  as  to  the  dete- 
rioration of  their  standards  of  living?" 
That  is  something  the  Constitution 
places  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  is  the  national 
policymaking  body. 

So  these  efforts  on  my  part  are  just 
meager  individual  efforts  to  restore  to 
the  proper  framework  of  reference, 


constitutionally  speaking,  the  power 
that  vests  In  the  people.  After  all,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes  says 
in  the  very  first  five  words.  "We.  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union"— et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  It  does  not  say  we, 
the  Congress,  or  I.  the  President,  or 
we  the  judges— the  three  branches  of 
the  Government.  It  says.  we.  the 
people,  meaning  that  the  people  are 
the  sovereigns.  They  are  the  sover- 
eignty. They  are  the  source  of  power 
and  they  have  lost  it.  The  people  have 
lost  control  of  the  destiny  of  their  own 
Government. 

Who  est  we  to  boast  that  we  pre- 
sume to  be  representatives  of  these 
people  if  we  do  not  speak  forth  with- 
out fear  or  favor  and  particularly  in 
such  a  vital  area  as  this  one?  So  here  I 
bring  out  these  charges.  They  can  in- 
vestigate. 

Two  years  later,  last  year,  I  was 
asking  whatever  came  of  that.  Finally, 
finally,  on  my  insistence  and  pressure, 
they  produced  a  report  by  a  lawyer 
member  of  the  law  firm  in  New  York 
that  does  business  with  the  bankers, 
who  was  assigned  to  look  into  that  so- 
called,  they  called  it  mistaken,  mistak- 
en reporting  on  the  part  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve,  that  is,  the  Open  Market 
Committee.  It  was  not  a  leak.  It  was  a 
mistake. 

So  I  have  printed  that  report,  such 
as  it  is.  and  offered  it  for  the  Recoko 
and  it  is  in  one  of  our  Congressional 
Rkcoros  of  last  year.  So  there  is  no 
Member,  past,  present  or  future,  that 
can  plead  ignorance. 

I  analyzed  that  report  and  I  pointed 
out  how  inadequate  it  was:  however, 
there  were  some  who  said,  "Well,  you 
still  haven't  made  a  case." 

But  here  is  yesterday's  New  York 
Times,  and  I  offer  this  as  No.  1  under 
extraneous  material,  page  1,  it  says. 
"Data  Theft  Laid  to  Ex-Federal  Re- 
serve Aide." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  S,  1983] 

Data  Thot  Lais  to  Ex-Fedkral  Reserve 
An>E 

(By  Jonathan  Fuerbrlnger) 
Washihgtom,  January  4.— A  fonner  econo- 
mist with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  who 
left  to  work  for  a  brokerage  firm  was 
charged  today  with  Ulegally  Upping  the 
federal  Reserve's  computer  to  obtain  secret 
data  about  the  nation's  money  supply. 

Federal  officials  said  that  soon  after  Join- 
ing E.  F.  Button  as  a  forecaster,  the  34-year- 
old  economist,  Theode  C.  Langevln,  was 
caught  by  tracing  the  phone  calls  he  made 
to  the  computer.  Officials  then  let  him  tap 
Into  a  computer  programmed  with  phony 
money  figures  so  that  he  could  be  caught 
"with  his  hands  In  the  cookie  jar,"  an  offi- 
cial said. 

Money  supply  data,  if  obtained  in  advance 
of  its  release  each  Friday  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  a 
forecaster  working  In  a  borkerage  house 
that  trades  in  stocks  and  bonds.  Interest 
rates  and  yields  of  Government  securities 
and  bonds  are  often  affected,  moving  up  or 


down,  when  changes  in  the  growth  rate  of 
the  money  supply  are  reported. 

Mr.  Langevln  went  to  work  for  Button  In 
New  York  after  leaving  the  Federal  Reserve 
on  Nov.  19.  But  he  was  at  Button  for  only 
10  days  before  being  asked  to  leave  because 
of  the  allegations  of  his  computer-tapping, 
according  to  Thomas  Rae,  Button's  general 
counsel. 

Information  filed  In  Federal  District 
Court  here  by  an  Assistant  United  States 
DUtrict  Attorney,  William  8.  Block,  Indicat- 
ed that  Mr.  Langevln  tried  to  gain  access  to 
the  Federal  Reserve's  computers  In  late  No- 
vember, just  after  he  had  left  the  Reserve 
for  Button.  At  Button.  Mr.  Langevln  was  a 
"Fed  watcher."  whose  job  was  to  predict  Re- 
serve policy  and  Its  Impact  In  the  credit 
markets. 

The  information  document,  which  is  just 
a  little  more  than  two  pages  long,  said  that 
Mr.  Langevln  had  used  the  name  of  some- 
one still  working  at  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
that  person's  access  code  to  the  computer  to 
try  to  get  at  the  money  supply  data  by  call- 
ing up  the  computer  through  the  use  of  a 
terminal  connected  to  a  telephone.  Based  on 
a  normal  procediu^,  according  to  former 
employees,  Mr.  Langevin's  computer  access 
code,  if  he  had  his  own,  would  have  been 
canceled  even  before  he  left  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Mr.  Langevln  is  the  first  person  to  be  for- 
mally charged  with  trying  to  get  secret 
money  supply  date  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve computer  system,  and  his  case  has 
raised  questions  about  the  security  of  the 
system. 

It  also  caused  concerns  in  the  financial 
markets  because  the  information  on  the  na- 
tion's money  supply,  if  known  before  its  of- 
ficial release,  could  give  someone  an  early 
indication  of  the  probable  course  of  interest 
rates.  That  would  provide  an  invaluable 
edge  in  playing  the  bond  market. 

Officials  said  that  the  information  In  the 
dununy  computer  program  was  fabricated 
money  supply  data.  The  court  fUlng  did  not 
say  whether  Mr.  Langevln  obtained  accu- 
rate information  in  earlier  attempts.  Mr. 
Rae  of  Button  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Lan- 
gevln "prepared  no  figures  for  Button  nor 
were  any  of  his  figures  used  for  Button's 
proprietary  account  or  those  of  our  custom- 
ers." 

An  official  In  the  United  SUtes  Attorney  s 
office  said  that  when  an  information  docu- 
ment was  filed  in  a  felony  case  it  often 
meant  the  defendant  was  expected  to  waive 
his  right  to  a  grand  jury  Indictment  and 
plead  guUty  to  the  charge.  The  maximum 
penalty  for  the  charge  of  fraud  by  wire  Is 
five  years  in  jaU  and  a  $1,000  fine. 

HEARING  EXPECTED  NEXT  WEEK 

A  hearing  is  expected  next  week,  the  offi- 
cial said.  Mr.  Langevln.  reached  at  his  home 
In  Laurel,  Md.,  said  he  had  no  comment.  Bis 
lawyer,  Leslie  G.  Fein,  also  declined  to  com- 
ment. A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Reserve, 
Joseph  Coyne,  referred  all  questions  to  Mr. 
Block.  Mr.  Block  would  not  comment  on  the 
charges. 

Because  neither  Mr.  Langevln  nor  his 
lawyer  would  comment,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion whether  Mr.  Langevln  will  plead  guilty. 
Former  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
who  knew  Mr.  Langevln  could  not  say  why 
he  reportedly  tried  to  Up  the  computer.  But 
some  suggested  that  he  might  have  "ended 
up  over  his  head"  in  his  new  Job  as  a  "Fed 
watcher,"  under  considerable  pressiu*  to 
produce  accurate  forecasts  of  Interest  rate 
movements. 


Mr.  Langevln  worked  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve for  almost  seven  yean  and  for  the  last 
18  months  of  his  employment  was  an  econo- 
mist In  the  Federal  Reserve's  research  and 
statistics  division,  according  to  the  Informa- 
tion. ,     ^ 

Former  officials  said  that  his  Job  required 
him  to  gather  bank  deposit  data  used  In 
computing  money  supphy  changes  and  he 
would  have  had  access  to  the  computer.  But 
it  could  not  be  confirmed  If  Btr.  Langevln 
had  access  to  the  computer  on  his  own 
while  he  worked  at  the  Fed. 

DETAILS  8KXTCHT 

The  details  of  what  Mr.  Langevln  did  are 
still  very  sketchy  because  no  officials  will 
comment  on  the  record  and  little  Is  said  off 
the  record.  But,  apparently,  Mr.  Langevln  at 
some  point  after  Nov.  12,  according  to  the 
Information,  devised  his  scheme  to  Up  the 
computer. 

The  Information  document  said  that  an 
attempt  to  Up  the  computer  was  made  on 
or  about  Nov.  22,  Just  days  after  he  Joined 
Button.  Officials  Indicated  that  there  were 
other  attempts,  but  the  Information  Is  based 
on  only  one  call. 


I  am  going  to  excerpt  from  that 
story  one  significant  paragraph  for 
those  who  have  wanted  to  apologize,  if 
not  cover  up.  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  I  quote  now: 

The  details  of  what  Mr.  Langevln  did  are 
still  very  sketchy  because  no  officials  will 
comment  on  the  record  and  little  U  said  off 
the  record.  But,  apparently,  Mr.  Langevln  at 
some  point  after  November  12.  according  to 
the  Information,  devised  his  scheme  to  Up 
the  computer. 

Even  the  newspapers  say  details,  you 
are  not  going  to  get  them  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  officials. 

I  offer  as  a  No.  2  inclusion  for  the 
Record  under  extraneous  material  a 
similar  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Wednesday,  January  5.  This  was 
yesterday's  newspaper. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  5, 19831 
FRAxn)  Charged  in  Fed  Computer  Case 

(By  Al  Kamen) 
Federal  prosecutors  filed  fraud  charges 
yesterday  against  a  former  Federal  Reserve 
Board  aide  who  gained  access  to  the  board's 
computer  files  of  sensitive  financial  daU 
using  another  computer  In  a  major  broker- 
age firm,  according  to  sources  close  to  the 
Investigation. 

The  employe,  Theode  C.  Langevln,  34,  of 
Laivel,  was  accused  of  one  count  of  wire 
fraud  for  attempting  to  penetrate  the  files 
on  Nov.  22,  the  day  he  went  to  work  for  E. 
F.  Button  &  Co.,  a  Wall  Street  securities 
firm,  according  to  information  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  yesterday. 

Authorized  employes  are  able  to  tie  Into 
the  Fed's  computer  files  using  a  numerical 
code  that  U  transmitted  by  telephone. 
When  employes  leave  the  Fed,  their  code 
numbers  are  canceled.  Sources  familiar  with 
the  investigation  say  that  Langevln,  using 
another  Fed  employe's  name  and  access 
code,  got  Into  the  Fed  computer  system  on 
at  least  one  occasion. 

Prosecutors  fUe  an  Information  In  lieu  of 
an  Indictment  when  they  expect  defendants 
to  plead  guilty.  Reached  by  phone  at  hU 
home,  Langevln  said  he  Intends  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge,  but  said  he  did  not 
know  If  a  court  hearing  date  had  been  set 
for  the  plea.  Be  faces  up  to  five  years  In 
prison  and  a  $1,000  fine  on  the  one  charge. 


Thomas  Rae.  general  counsel  at  E.F. 
Button,  said  yesterday  that  Langevln,  who 
began  work  there  on  Nov.  22  as  a  "Fed 
watcher,"  was  ariced  to  resign  10  days  later 
when  federal  officials  notified  the  company 
of  the  Investigation. 

Rae  said  he  did  not  know  If  Langevln. 
whose  job  was  to  follow  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
tions and  advise  the  company  on  possible 
moves  by  the  board,  successfully  Upped 
into  the  board's  computer.  But  he  said  Lan- 
gevln did  not  pass  any  such  Information  on 
to  the  company  and  that  the  company  "was 
not  the  recipient  of  any  reports  from  Mr. 
Langevln." 

According  to  the  charge  fUed  by  prosecu- 
tors, Langevln  attempted  to  gain  access  by 
telephone  to  the  board's  computer  daU  files 
of  Information  on  the  changes  of  the  na- 
tion's money  supply— a  key  factor  In  deter- 
mining Fed  actions.  Rae  said  information  of 
that  nature  would  be  "extremely  valuable" 
to  Investors  and  brokers  who  follow  the 
Fed's  credit  policies,  which  are  Important  In 
predicting  Interest  rates  and  securities 
prices. 

The  court  filing  does  not  say  whether 
Langevln— who  was  earning  $35,000  a  year 
at  the  Fed  and  $60,000  a  year  at  the  broker- 
age firm— secured  the  secret  Information. 

Sources  said  yesterday  that  the  first  unau- 
thorized entry,  made  on  the  day  Langevln 
began  work  at  EJ.  Button,  was  discovered 
within  days  by  a  Fed  supervisor,  who  re- 
viewed information  regarding  who  was  using 
the  computer  files  and  discovered  that  the 
employe  whose  name  was  used  was  on  leave 
that  day. 

After  that,  the  Fed  used  computer-block- 
ing mechanisms  to  thwart  further  attempU 
and  traced  the  attempts  to  Langevln  at  E.F. 
Button,  sources  said. 

Langevin's  last  attempt  to  gain  entry  Into 
the  fUes  was  Nov.  29,  a  week  after  the  first 
entry  was  made,  according  to  prosecutors. 

Langevln  declined  to  comment  on  the  case 
or  on  an  assertion  made  by  prosecutors  in 
court  papers  that  he  made  plans  to  Up  into 
the  computer  10  days  before  he  left  the  Fed. 
"I'm  trying  to  put  everything  back  togeth- 
er," he  said,  adding  that,  'In  hindsight.  It 
was  totally  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  this, 
and  it  was  a  very  imfortunate  thing.  This  is 
an  excruciating  experience." 

Langevln  also  said  he  did  not  pass  any  of 
the  InformaUon  he  gathered  to  E.P.  Button. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Fed  said  he  could  not 
comment  on  the  Incident  except  to  say  that 
Langevln,  who  worked  there  for  six  years, 
had  a  good  work  record. 


D  1800 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  the  last  special 
order  in  which  I  developed  this  theme, 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  this,  not  only  imaccountabU- 
ity,  but  the  tremendous  power  exercised 
by  this  interest  and  coterie— it  Is  an 
oligarchic  coterie— one  of  the  specifics  I 
had  brought  out  was  the  secret  meeting 
in  Florida  between  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Mr.  Nelson 
Bimker  Himt,  the  bUlionaire  from 
Texas  and  the  one  who  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  comer  the  silver  market,  and 
the  president  of  the  First  City  of  New 
York,  Walter  Riston.  Now,  here  is  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  meet- 
ing in  secret  in  Florida  with  these  two 
gentlemen,  because  involved  was  more 
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than  $20  bl  lion  of  bank  credit  and  re- 
sources that  should  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  ndustry  and  the  commerce 
the  merchants  and  the  small  folks  of 
our  countr'.  After  all,  this  is  what 
banks  are  chartered  for.  public  con- 
venience ard  necessity,  not  for  these 
speculative  efforts  to  try  greedily  to 
control  suci  a  volatile  thing  as  the 
silver  mark(  t. 

I  pointed  that  out  as  one  of  the  spe- 
cifics, and  [  said  that  in  their  arro- 
gance they  did  not  mind  admitting  to 
the  fact,  bl  t  only  because  Mr.  Riston 
thought,  w  lat  was  wrong  with  that? 
After  all,  1  Ir.  Volcker  is  our  errand 
boy.  He,  1  ke  Henry  Kissinger,  has 
come  off  t  he  payroll  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  and  when  they  are 
through  wi  h  whatever  semi-  or  quasi- 
public  fim(tion  they  serve,  they  go 
back  on  the  payroll. 

Now,  I  th  nk  it  is  still  the  same,  age- 
old  story.  Be  who  pttys  the  fiddler 
calls  the  ti  ne.  It  never  has  been  any 
different.  I  is  not  any  different  now. 
and  it  nevei  will  be  any  different. 

So.  last  (rear  after  some  of  these 
charges  the  re  was  a  little  fliury,  and 
then  there  was  a  reaction  on  the  part 
of  some  Msmbers  of  the  Senate  and 
some  colleigues  in  the  House,  and 
they  said.  "  Dh.  yes.  you  know  the  Fed- 
eral Reserv  s  is  the  culprit.  You  know, 
come  to  th  nk  of  it,  yes.  they  do  have 
something  o  do  with  controlling  inter- 
est rates." 

All  along  all  these  years  the  story 
has  been  tl  at  interest  rates  are  an  act 
of  God.  or  if  anybody  causes  it.  it  is 
the  profile  acy  of  the  Congress,  but 
now  all  of  )  I  sudden  they  come  up  with 
a  namby-pi  mby.  milk  toast  resolution 
saying,  "Pease,  Mr.  Volcker,  help  a 
little  bit.  t]  y  to  reduce  interest  rates  a 
little." 

So,  I  off c  r  now  the  No.  3  extraneous 
matter  for  the  Rbcord.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  i»f  Wednesday.  January  5, 
column  by  Evans  and  Novak  entitled, 
"A  Clear  U  essage  to  Volcker." 

It  goes  oa  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  accom;  >Iishments  of  the  so-called 
unproductj  re  lameduck  session  was  to 
have  appended  an  amendment  to  the 
all-importa  at  emergency  continuing 
resolution.  This  amendment  expressed 
the  sense  c  f  the  Congress— well,  it  was 
this  resolution  I  have  reference  to- 
warning,  b  istitutionalizing  what  many 
lawmakerelhave  said  informally  of  the 
high  inter^t  rate  program  of  the  Feds 
and  chokiitg  off  recovery  in  1983,  was 


their  fear. 
1981." 
Then  it 


[  quote  now.  "As  they  did  in 


goes  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
Volcker  gdt  furious  when  he  got  wind 
of  the  orl(  inal  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  s  snse  of  the  Congress,  mean- 
ing nothin  %  other  than  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Coi  gress.  As  I  said  before,  that 
is  a  powde  puff.  Tou  want  to  hit  a  guy 
Volcker  w  th  a  powderpuf  f .  What  we 
need  is  a  i  ledgehammer.  That  is  what 


is  needed,  and  this  is  what  will  eventu- 
ally be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert 
the  column  from  the  Washington  Post 
by  Evans  and  Novak: 

A  Clear  Message  to  Volckex 
The  accomplishment  by  the  unproductive 
lameduck  Congress  that  may  have  the  long- 
est-reaching consequences  was  one  that  re- 
ceived almost  no  attention:  a  fonnal  warn- 
ing to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  not  to 
push  up  interest  rates  as  the  economy  re- 
covers. The  overlooked  amendment  to  the 
catch-all  blU  providing  money  for  the  gov- 
ernment calls  on  the  central  bank  "to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  level  of  interest 
rates  low  enough  to  generate  significant 
economic  growth  and  thereby  reduce  the 
current  intolerable  level  of  unemployment." 
Although  Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 
shrugged  it  off  as  Inconsequential,  he  was 
sufficiently  worried  to  try  to  kill  it  in  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment,  while  merely  expressing 
the  "sense  of  Congress,"  is  In  fact  a  warning 
institutionalizing  what  many  lawmakers- 
including  Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard 
Baker— have  said  informally:  if  the  Fed 
chokes  off  a  recovery  in  1983  as  it  did  in 
1981,  expect  legislation  enforcing  the  will  of 
Congress.  Such  legislation  is  the  product  of 
an  odd  coalition  of  liberal  Democrats  in 
both  houses  with  conservative  House  Re- 
publicans. Its  mere  introduction  encouraged 
the  Feds  dramatic  policy  change  last 
summer  that  pushed  interest  rates  down- 
ward. With  no  chance  to  kill  it  in  the  Demo- 
cratic House,  the  Fed  relied  on  its  friends  in 
the  RepubUcan  Senate— including  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

But  Baker  refused  to  help.  The  smooth- 
talking  Republican  floor  leader  informed 
the  central  bank  that  his  Democratic  coun- 
terpart. Minority  Leader  Robert  Byrd,  had 
given  this  proposal  top  priority  in  the  lame 
duck.  Why  not,  suggested  Baker,  pull  the 
amendment's  teeth  rather  than  start  a  fight 
that  would  unify  Democrats  and  split  Re- 
publicans? Thus,  the  Federal  Reserve's 
greatest  Senate  champion— Banking  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Jake  Gam— switched 
rather  than  fight.  His  price  of  addiUonal 
language  ("with  due  regard  for  controlling 
inflation")  was  readily  paid  by  Byrd. 

Gam's  inflation  language  was  seized  on  as 
a  face-saver  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
public  reaction  by  the  Fed's  spokesman  was 
that  "we  can  live  with  it,"  but  the  private 
response  was  contemptuous.  Volcker  told 
congressmen  the  proposal  was  meaningless, 
a  view  shared  by  Reagan  administration 
economic  policymakers  who  oppose  any- 
thing resembling  reflation. 

Such  bravado  was  not  apparent,  however. 
Just  after  the  amendment's  passage,  when  a 
Fed  official  telephoned  a  Senate  Democratic 
staffer  to  tell  him  regional  bank  presidents 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  had  placed  a  confer- 
ence call  to  Washington  seeking  to  know 
what  it  all  meant.  The  Senate  staffer  re- 
plied that  It  meant  mandatory  legislation  if 
Interest  rates  start  climbing. 

As  if  to  reassure  Congress,  the  Fed  on 
Dec.  28  released  minutes  of  its  Open  Market 
Committee's  mid-November  meeting  which 
confirmed  a  switch  in  focus  from  controlling 
the  money  supply  to  controlling  interest 
rates.  If  any  doubt  remained  among  mone- 
tarist purists  (including  some  highly  placed 
administration  officials),  monetarism  was 
declared  quite  dead. 

The  lame  duck's  warning  to  the  Fed  at- 
tempts to  prevent  its  resurrection.  Since 


that  warning  has  overwhelming  Democratic 
and  BubBtantial  Republican  support  in  Con- 
gress, plus  backing  from  highly  influential 
senior  aides  in  the  White  House.  iU  impact 
on  the  economy  can  be  profound. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  this 
process  is  so  irreversible  now  that 
when  it  comes  it  will  be  out  of  knee- 
jerk  reaction  to  chaos  and  crisis,  and 
we  still  win  not  do  what  should  have 
been  done  over  these  many  years.  But 
anyway,  this  article  goes  on  and  points 
out  that  Mr.  Volcker  became  furious, 
and  he  then  brought  pressure  and 
compelled  the  Senators  to  change  the 
phraseology  of  it,  soften  it  further  is 
the  word  that  he  used,  in  order  to 
make  it  acceptable.  But  then  the  arti- 
cle goes  on  and  says  that  lAx.  Volcker 
then  figured  that  that  was  a  meaning- 
less gesture.  This  future  anchors  down 
the  charges  I  have  made  and  continue 
to  make,  and  repeat  today. 

The  American  people  have  lost  con- 
trol of  their  economic,  financial  and 
fiscal  and  monetary  destinies,  and  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  these  arrogant  and  un- 
accountable powers.  I  believe  that  if 
the  Congress  will  eventually  get 
around  to  it  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
that  is  still  possible  to  bring  about 
some  redress  of  this  grievance  and 
some  accountability,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  at  this  point  in  the  initial  stages 
of  this  Congress  and  at  this  juncture 
in  our  historical  development,  that  it 
is  irreversible,  and  that  we  will  be  in 
spasms,  reacting  to  chaos  and  a  break- 
down because  in  the  greed  of  these  in- 
terests they  fail  to  note  that  this  is 
now  so  interdependent  that  even 
whatever  modicum  of  effort  is  made 
now  domestically,  the  course  has  been 
set  very  much  like  these  little  artifacts 
they  sell  where  you  have  these  pendu- 
lum-like bulbs  hitting  each  other, 
action  and  reaction.  It  is  the  saiae 
thing  now,  and  the  world  is  in  that 
phase,  and  we  have  no  control  over 
some  of  those  forces  that  now  in  turn 
impinge  upon  us. 

I  will  continue  the  processes  in 
behalf  of  the  impeachment  resolutions 
as  we  go  in  the  future  into  the  98th 
Congress. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  SITUATION  IN 
TAIWAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker  during  a 
recent  congressional  visit  to  Taiwan. 
sponsored  by  the  Soochow  University, 
a  staff  consultant  from  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law, 
Frank  Record,  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  several  government  officials. 
American  businessmen,  several  "re- 
tired" Foreign  Service  officers  at  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan  and  sev- 
eral Taiwanese  politicians  concerning 
the  human  rights  situation  in  the  Re- 


public of  China.  His  report,  which  fol- 
lows, is  based  on  these  meetings  and 
conversations  as  well  as  on  informa- 
tion compiled  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Members  of  Congress.  Amnesty 
International.  Freedom  House,  and 
other  human  rights  organizations. 

The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  specifies 
that  "the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  human  rights  of  all  the  people 
on  Taiwan  are  hereby  reaffirmed  as 
objectives  of  the  United  States."  This 
report  indicates,  however,  that  despite 
some  recent  improvements  there  are 
some  serious  human  rights  problems 
in  Taiwan.  As  the  chair  of  the  Human 
Rights  Committee  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Human  Rights  ih  Taiwam:  A  Status  Report 
In  many  respects  Taiwan  is  the  envy  of 
the  developing  world.  Its  dramatic  economic 
growth  and  its  relatively  high  per  capiU 
income  and  distribution  of  income  has 
placed  it  alongside  Japan  as  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  of  the  region.  Yet 
there  is  a  darker  side  to  modem-day  Tai- 
wanese society. 

In  face  of  the  Impressive  economic  statis- 
tics, a  highly  educated  population,  a  pros- 
perous middle  class  and  a  growing  number 
of  very  able  local  political  leaders,  it  comes 
as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  learn  that  the  18 
mlUion  people  of  this  Island  nation  have 
lived  under  martial  law  for  33  years— the 
longest  such  period  for  any  country  in 
modem  history. 

Martial  law  empowers  the  military  au- 
thorities in  Taiwan  to  suspend  all  the  rights 
of  the  constitution  in  the  Republic  of 
China.  Including  the  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly and  demonstration.  It  permits  the 
Taiwan  Garrison  Command  and  other  mili- 
tary authorities  on  the  island  to  detain,  in- 
terrogate and  harass  those  suspected  of  op- 
posing the  ruling  party,  the  Kuomintang, 
KMT.  Perhaps  warranted  under  the  chaotic 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  Taiwan  a  gen- 
eration ago,  martial  law  seems  very  much 
out  of  place  In  a  country  enjoying  economic 
prosperity,  social  stability  and  a  much-re- 
duced threat  of  invasion  from  the  Chinese 
mainland.  _^^^ 

Although  KMT  officials  can  assert  with 
some  Justification  that  their  human  rights 
record  compares  favorably  to  that  of  such 
Asian  nations  as  Vietnam,  the  PhUlpplnes 
and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  It  is 
clearly  inferior  to  Japan's  accomplislunents 
In  the  area  of  democratic  government  and 
civil  and  political  liberties. 

Most  outside  authorities  on  International 
human  rights  Issues  have  been  critical  of 
Taiwan's  record:  Amnesty  International  and 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  have  documented  human  rights 
abuses.  Freedom  House,  In  Ite  1982  edition 
of  Freedom  Around  the  World,  rank's  Tai- 
wan's commitment  to  political  rights  In  the 
same  category  as  that  of  Uganda  and  South 
Africa— hardly  a  flattering  comparison.  The 
Asia  Sul)Committee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  held  hearings  on  the 
repressive  policies  of  the  KMT  Inside 
Taiwan  and  their  surveillance  activities  of 
Chinese  nationals  living  In  the  U.S.  The 
State  Department.  In  its  most  recent  human 
rights  report,  also  noted  that  Taiwan  re- 
mains an  essentially  one-party  system 
where  coordinated  opposition  Is  generally 
prohibited. 


The  following  discussion  of  human  rlgbU 
In  Taiwan  centers  on  the  following  iMues: 
(I)  the  make-up  of  the  country's  ruling 
party,  the  KMT;  (II)  the  handling  of  politi- 
cal demonstrations,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Kaohslung  Incident  in  1979;  (HI)  the  highly 
publicized  death  of  Prof.  Chen  Wen  Cheng 
while  in  police  custody;  (IV)  the  KMT's 
policy  toward  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Taiwan;  and  (V)  political  prisoners  and  the 
alleged  mistreatment  of  detainees  by  the 
police  and  security  forces. 

I.  MAKX-DP  OP  THX  KKT 

According  to  many  political  observers,  the 
domination  by  the  "mainlander"  minority— 
about  15  percent  of  the  Island's  population 
who  fled  from  the  Chinese  mainland  in  the 
late  1940s— over  the  "Taiwanese"  majority- 
those  islanders  whose  roots  go  back  earlier 
than  the  1940s— has  been  the  root  cause  of 
most  of  the  human  rights  problems  in  that 
Island  nation  over  the  past  three  and  a  half 
decades. 

Since  1949  the  malnlanders,  through  the 
KMT's  total  control  over  the  armed  forces, 
the  Judiciary  and  the  political  system,  have 
held  all  the  levers  of  power  and  have  not  al- 
lowed any  other  political  groups  or  parties 
to  organize  against  them. 

KMT  officials,  however,  maintain  that 
their  ranks  Include  numerous  Talwan-bom 
party  members,  that  the  representation  of 
native  Taiwanese  In  local  and  central  legis- 
lative bodies  has  been  Increasing  In  recent 
years  and  that  many  non-malnlanders  now 
hold  executive  branch  positions. 

All  the  KMT  officials  with  whom  this  ob- 
server talked-includlng  the  Defense  Minis- 
ter, the  Vice  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Pre- 
mier—are very  concerned  about  the  security 
threat  to  Taiwan  from  the  PRC  and  thus 
Justify  continued  martial  law  and  tight  po- 
litical controls  over  the  Island's  population 
as  vital  to  their  national  survival. 

They  argue  that  the  PRC's  promises  con- 
cerning 'peaceful  reunification'  cannot  be 
trusted  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  govern- 
ment on  the  mainland  will  invade  or  threat- 
en to  Invade  Taiwan.  Furthermore  they 
Insist  that  their  government  faces  an  Inter- 
nal threat  from  the  Taiwan  Independence 
Movement  which,  they  claim,  seeks  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  KMT. 

Political  opponents  of  the  KMT  contend, 
however,  that  democratization  of  the  politi- 
cal system  and  the  lifting  of  martial  law 
would  enhance  Taiwan's  international  repu- 
tation and,  thereby,  do  more  to  protect  the 
island  from  communist  control  than  any  of 
the  poUcies  of  the  present  authoritarian 
government. 


II.  THX  KAORSnmG  IlfCIDEirr 


Many  human  rights  observers  believe  that 
Taiwan's  international  Image— already 
marred  by  the  long-standing  Imposition  of 
martial  law— was  further  damaged  by  lU 
handling  of  a  large  antl-goverment  demon- 
stration In  the  port  city  of  Kaohslung  in  De- 
cember of  1979  and  the  subsequent  crack- 
down on  dissidents  throughout  the  island. 

Government  officials  contend  that  during 
the  Kaohslung  Incident  numerous  members 
of  the  police  and  the  security  forces  were  In- 
jured by  the  demonstrators.  They  point  to 
the  open  trials  of  the  ICaohslung  defendanU 
and  to  what  they  say  Is  the  widespread  sen- 
timent across  the  Island  that  they  fully  de- 
served their  long  JaU  sentences. 

Critics  of  the  government  claim  that  Its 
security  agents  deliberately  provoked  Inci- 
dents of  violence  at  an  otherwise  peaceful 
poUtlcal  rally  and  that  the  KMT  used  the 
demonstration  as  a  pretext  to  arrest,  torture 


and  imprison  its  poUtlcal  opponents.  In 
their  opinion,  the  detained  Kaohslung  de- 
fendants, induiUng  Huang  Hsin-chleh, 
Chang  Chun-hung.  Yao  Chla-wen,  Lin 
Hung-Hsuan.  have  become  even  more  popu- 
lar among  the  Taiwanese  as  symbols  of  re- 
sistance to  the  KMT. 

in.  TKI  CRKH  WEH -CHXHG  CASE 

There  is  near  unanimous  agreement  from 
many  diverse  sources  of  human  rights  infor- 
mation that  the  death  of  Prof.  Chen  Wen- 
cheng,  while  In  police  custody,  marked  a  de- 
terioration In  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Taiwan  and  heightened  concerns  about  free- 
dom of  q>eech  and  association  In  the  Chi- 
nese communities  throughout  the  U.S.  Pro- 
fessor Chen,  who  taught  statistics  at  the 
Caraegie-MeUon  University,  went  to  Taiwan 
in  the  Spring  of  1981  to  visit  relatives.  On 
July  3  of  that  year  his  body  was  found  on 
the  campus  of  Taiwan  University  shortly 
after  a  12  hour  interrogation  by  the  seoirity 
police  concerning  Prof.  Chen's  alleged 
Taiwan  Independence  activities  in  the  U.S. 

In  its  most  recent  human  rights  report. 
Freedom  House  noted  that  the  Taipei  au- 
thorities had  made  progress  in  allowing 
greater  freedom  in  local  elections  and  in 
otherwise  meeting  local  Taiwanese  aspira-' 
tlons  for  more  political  Influence  within  the 
government.  However,  It  also  made  refer- 
ence to  what  It  caUed  the  very  disturbing 
death  of  Professor  Chen  and  Indicated  that 
he  might  have  been  murdered  as  an  exam- 
ple for  other  Taiwanese  living  abroad  to 
remain  silent  about  the  political  situation 
Inside  Taiwan. 

On  July  30,  1981  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
faire Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Prof.  Chen's 
death  and  on  the  activities  of  the  Taiwan 
Government  agents  In  the  U.S.  According  to 
Rep.  Jim  Leach,  a  long-time  advocate  of  Im- 
proved human  righU  In  Taiwan,  it  appeard 
likely  that  information  gathered  by  these 
agents  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  Camegle-Mellon 
University  was  partly  responsible  for  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  one  of  Taiwan's  secu- 
rity forces.  According  to  Rep.  Iieach.  these 
Intelligence-gathering  and  surveillance  ac- 
tivities are  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Bill  of 
Righte  protecting  aU  U.S.  citizens  and  resi- 
dents. 

IV.  PEHSBCUTIOR  OP  THE  PRESBTTERIAM 
CHURCH 

The  Rev.  Arte  Brouwer,  representing  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ. 
In  testimony  before  the  Human  Rights  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  described  the  persecution  of  the 
Taiwanese  Presbyterian  Church  by  the 
KMT.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  outspoken 
In  defense  of  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Taiwanese  people,  has  seen  Its 
leader.  Rev.  Kao  Chimmlng.  Imprisoned  for 
seven  years  on  charges  of  sedition. 

Other  members  of  the  Church  had  been 
arrested,  interrogated  and  JaUed.  including 
Wang  Hslen-hslen  who  got  a  six  year  sen- 
tence for  reportedly  criticizing  the  sentenc- 
ing handed  down  to  Rev.  Kao.  The  Church 
has  also  been  prevented  from  Joining  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  some  of  Its 
parishes  have  been  arbitrarily  taxed  and 
their  congregations  reportedly  InfUtrated 
with  KMT  agente. 

V.  POLITICAL  PRI80WER8  AHD  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 
ABUSES 


Amnesty  Intemational,  the  Nobel-prize 
winning  human  rights  organization  based  in 
London,  lias  caUed  on  the  Taipei  authorities 
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>  protect  the  rlghU  of  detain- 
at  least  partially  successful  as 
at  now  allows  defendants  the 
a  defense  lawyer  immediately 
^rest.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
they  wQl  actually  be  able 
>f  this  new  provision  and  if  it 
In  deterring  ill-treatment  and 
too-common  practice  by  the 
forces, 
■eems  to  be  some  optimism  re- 
I  Dssible  release  of  long-term  po- 
On  October  30.  1983  De- 
Soong    Chang-chih     an- 
the   Legislative   Yuan,   the 
legislative  body,  was  review- 
of  33  i»rlsoners  who  have  been 
charges  of  sedition  for  more 
It  appears  that  some  or  all  of 
who  are  between  55  and  65 
in  poor  health,  would  be  re- 
grounds, 
positive  developments   In- 
of  a  law  under  which 
former  prisoners  could  claim 
for  ill-treatment  suffered  at 
the  police  or  security  forces, 
has  also  started  what  Is 
first  Judicial  investigation  into 
torture  by  the  police  led  to  a  de- 
following  the  death  In  police 
Tlng-hsien  on  May  7, 1983, 
he  was  detained  on  suspicion 
a  bank  robbery. 
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OF    THE    PRESI- 
PRIVATE         SECTOR 
ON  COST  CONTROL  IN 
GOVERNMENT 


FEDERAL 
SPEAKER 


pro  tempore.  Under 
>rder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  ElfGLIBH) 

for  10  minutes. 

Bfr.   Speaker,   last 

the  leadership  of  Chair- 

:  "ORO,  the  House  Post  Office 

Service    Committee    com- 

investlgation  of  the  activi- 

Preddent's  Private  Sector 


Survey  on  Cost  Control  in  the  Federal 
Government,  better  known  as  the 
Grace  committee.  The  committee's 
chairman  is  Peter  Grace  of  the  W.  R. 
Grace  Co. 

The  Grace  committee  is  composed  of 
150  corporate  executives  who  are 
charged  with  the  mission  of  finding 
waste  and  management  Inefficiency  in 
the  executive  branch.  The  committee 
was  chartered  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  last 
June  by  Executive  order  and  was  to 
complete  its  efforts  by  December  31. 
1982. 

The  Executive  order  stated  that: 

The  committee  was  to  be  funded,  staffed 
and  equipped,  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
permitted  by  law.  by  the  private  sector  with- 
out cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  order  suggests  a  Joint  project 
between  the  Government  and  a  tax- 
exempt,  nonprofit  organization  that 
was  to  be  established  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  the  commit- 
tee's worlL.  Operating  funds  were  solic- 
ited from  the  Fortime  500  firms. 

As  Chairman  Fobo  discovered  during 
the  course  of  his  hearings,  the  Grace 
committee  has  mushroomed  into  an 
elaborate  organization.  It  has  solicited 
the  participation  of  an  additional 
1,000  corporate  executives  and  as- 
signed them  to  some  35  different  task 
forces. 

What  is  the  matter  with  aU  of  this? 
Are  we  not  getting  the  benefit  of  all 
this  private  sector  expertise  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers?  Perhaps  this  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  but  so  far,  the 
Grace  Committee  has  exhibited  all  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  Government 
bureaucracies  that  it  is  investigating. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record  to  date. 

First,  the  true  cost  of  the  committee 
is  hidden.  Although  the  committee 
gives  the  appearance  of  operating  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  the  commit- 
tee's exiienses  come  from  tax-exempt 
contributions  from  giant  corporations. 
Thus,  while  there  is  no  direct  cost, 
there  is  a  hidden  reduction  in  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Second,  the  committee  has  failed  to 
meet  its  original  deadline.  The  Presi- 
dent was  forced  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  committee  for  at  least  6  months  by 
isstiing  a  new  Elxecutive  order  on  New 
Year's  E^e. 

Third,  although  the  committee  has 
only  been  in  existence  for  a  few 
months,  it  has  already  increased  its 
size.  The  President  has  increased  the 
size  of  the  basic  committee  from  150 
to  170. 

Fourth,  the  committee  operations 
are  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee's  task  forces 
have  not  been  publicly  identified.  The 
task  forces  are  operating  behind  closed 
doors,  and  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion policy  of  keeping  the  public  in  the 
dark  about  Government  operations. 


Fifth,  the  committee  has  refused  to 
provide  information  to  congressional 
oversight  committees  and  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  It  wasn't  until 
a  subpena  was  threatened  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  willing  to  provide 
even  a  tortured  explanation  of  why 
the  committee's  task  forces  were  above 
the  law. 

Sixth,  the  committee  and  its  task 
forces  are  refusing  to  comply  with  con- 
flict of  Interest  laws  despite  the  fact 
that  the  potential  for  such  conflicts  is 
real.  The  corporate  executives  that 
make  up  the  committee's  task  forces 
have  access  to  Government  documents 
that  could  reveal  secrets  about  com- 
petitors or  about  Government  actions 
that  affect  the  firms  that  the  execu- 
tives work  for.  In  addition,  the  task 
force  members  may  be  able  to  place 
themselves  in  a  position  where  they 
can  improperly  influence  Government 
policies  that  affect  their  firms.  There 
is  a  fine  line  between  management  im- 
provements and  policy  deliberations. 

Since  the  life  of  Grace  Committee 
has  been  extended  for  another  6 
months,  it  is  premature  to  make  any 
Judgments  about  its  final  product.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  committee  may 
make  some  suggestions  leading  to  a 
more  effective  and  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment. I  certainly  hope  so. 

However,  based  on  the  record  to 
date,  it  looks  like  the  Grace  Commit- 
tee may  only  teach  Government  agen- 
cies how  to  become  more  effective  and 
more  efficient  in  hiding  cost  informa- 
tion, failing  to  meet  deadlines,  expand- 
ing in  size,  hiding  its  activities  from 
the  public  eye.  stonewalling  the  Con- 
gress, and  ignoring  conflict  of  interest 
laws. 

Since  the  Reagan  administration  has 
already  made  a  practice  of  each  of 
these  pernicious  bureaucratic  tenden- 
cies, it  may  well  be  that  the  Grace 
Committee  has  something  to  offer 
after  all.  Even  if  agencies  become 
more  efficient  only  in  avoiding  ac- 
cotmtability.  perhaps  they  will  have 
more  time  to  carry  out  their  basic 
functions.  But  then  if  the  agencies  and 
the  Grace  Committee  cannot  be  held 
accountable,  we  will  never  know  if 
they  are  carrying  out  their  basic  func- 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  the 
Grace  Committee  will  have  more  to 
offer  us  in  6  months.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimotis  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BxTSTON  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 


Mr.  CouGHLiH.  for  60  minutes.  Janu- 
ary 26.  1983. 

Mr.  Oekas.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTOW,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Emersom,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Taukz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoxcR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Alexaiider.  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  SiMOM.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  NzLSOK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Studds.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 

Mr.  Brown,  of  California,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  English,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to   revise   and   extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Memljers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter) 
lii.  Broomfielo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RuDD  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  CoHTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Boxer)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Ms.  MncuLSKi. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Levitas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Gore  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 


Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  D' Amours. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

.Weiss. 

.  Vento. 

.  Walgren. 

.  Rangel. 

,  Guarivi. 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  1  and  House  Resolution  28, 
98th  Congress.  I  move  that  the  House 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian. Tuesday,  January  25.  1983.  in 
memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Benja- 
min S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1  and  House  Reso- 
lution 28.  98th  Congress,  the  House 
stands  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Tuesday.  January  25.  1983, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Honorable  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

Thereupon  (at  6  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1  and  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  28.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday.  January  25, 
1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  toble  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

lOmittedfrom  the  Record  QfJanuarv  3, 
19tn 


1.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  an  appraisal 
of  our  Nation's  soli  and  water  resources  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  program  for 
departmental  conservation  activities,  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(a)  of  Public  Law  95-193;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  certification  of  a  certain  major 
defense  system,  pursuant  to  section  917  of 
PubUc  Law  97-86;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

8.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  8e- 
rarity  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  VS.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  88-13). 
pursuant  to  10  UAC.  I88b;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

4.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes.  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  insurance  transactions  supiwrted 
by  Eximbank  during  September  1983  to 
Communist  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

6.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 


States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  Insurance  transactions  supported 
by  F^twhank  durtaig  October  1983  to  Co- 
munist  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

6.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  D.C. 
Department  of  TranvKntation's  booting 
program  with  regard  to  low-numbered  li- 
cense plates,  pursuant  to  section  455(d)  of 
Public  Law  98-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

7.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  33(f)  of  Public  Law  91- 
596;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

8.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmittbig  reports  on  regional  petroleum 
reserves  and  strategic  alcohol  fuel  reserve, 
pursuant  to  sections  6(c)  and  6(d)  of  Public 
Law  97-339:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

9.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the 
second  annv^'  reixnt  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Diabetes, 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  on  iU  ac- 
tivities and  the  activities  of  diabetes  re- 
search and  training  centers,  covering  fiscal 
year  1983.  pursuant  to  sections  484(e)  and 
485(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

10.  A  letter  from  the  CHialrman.  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical 
Problons  in  Medicine  and  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research,  transmitting  the  1983 
annual  report  on  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties and  recommradatlons.  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  1803(d)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  (Commerce. 

11.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical 
Problems  in  Medicine  and  Bimnedical  and 
Behavioral  Research,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  social  and  ethical  Issues  of  genetic 
mgineering  with  human  beings,  pursuant  to 
secUon  1803(aX4)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  snd  Commerce. 

13.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  trans- 
mitting their  quarterly  report  for  the  period 
July  through  September  1982,  concerning 
Imports  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  and 
coal;  reserves  and  production  of  crude  oil. 
natural  gas.  and  coal;  refinery  activities:  and 
inventories;  together  with  daU  on  explora- 
tory activity,  exports,  nuclear  energy,  and 
electric  power,  pursuant  to  section  ll(cX2) 
of  the  Energy  Supply  snd  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

13.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  operation  of  the  spe- 
cial defense  acquisition  fund,  pursuant  to 
section  63(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  C^ontrol 
Act;  to  the  Ommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

14.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  offer  to 
seU  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  83-12),  pursuant  to 
section  86(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  together  with  certification 
that  the  sale  is  conristent  with  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  section  620C(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.   pursuant  to  section 
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6a0C(d)  of  Ue  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
ForeisnAf  fails. 

15.  A  lettei  from  tbe  Actlnc  Assistant 
Legal  Advlsei  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  Stat« ,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agrennents,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  I  y  tbe  United  States  pursuant 
to  1  n.8.C.  llSMa):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Af fail  ■. 

16.  A  letter  rrom  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Ad  riser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of 
international  kgreements.  other  tlian  trea- 
ties, entered  i  ito  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  1  UJ  .C.  113b(a):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Af  fairs. 

17.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tranan  itting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  It  B2  on  export  administration, 
pursuant  to  m  iction  14  of  Public  Law  M-72: 
to  the  C«nmii  tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

18.  A  letter  From  the  Chairman.  U.8.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  I  :orporation.  transmitting  the 
annMB)  report  summarizing  the  activities  of 
the  Inspector  General's  office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  S  tptember  30. 1M2.  pursuant  to 
secUon  123(d1  of  Public  Law  9fr-294;  to  the 
Ccmunittee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

19.  A  lettT  from  the  Administrator. 
Panama  Cand  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  ne  V  system  of  records  submitted 
by  the  Panam  i  Canal  Commission,  pursuant 
to  U.S.C.  5S2a  io):  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Opei  itions. 

20.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  t  tie  final  report  on  comprehen- 
sive energy  pi  ms  for  each  American  insular 
area,  pursuan :  to  section  604  of  Public  Law 
96-597;  to  th  i  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair  i. 

21.  A  letter  From  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Inte  ior  (Indian  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  propoM  d  plan  for  the  use  of  the  judg- 
ment funds  o '  the  Tankton  Sioux  Trite  in 
Dockets  342-1  D  and  343-70.  pursuant  to  the 
Indian  Judgn  ent  Funds  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  or  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

22.  A  letter]  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  transn  itting  a  certified  copy  of  the 
court's  Judgn  ent  order  Nos.  10O-B-2-(A-E) 
and  398-72.  t  \e  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribea 
and  Yahootk  n  Band  of  Snake  IndiaTU  v. 
the  United  51  tier,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ira  ilar  Affairs. 

23.  A  letteij  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Blanagement  Bervlce.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transn  itting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refimd  of  $2J  .803.21  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  i>f  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intf dor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

24.  A  lettei  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transD  iltting  notice  of  the  proposed 
reftmd  of  $1415.92  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Cities  Service  Co.,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  >f  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  |l9S3,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insulur  Affairs. 

from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
of  the  United  SUtes  Courts, 
a  report  on  the  number  of 
bankruptcy  J'  idges  that  will  be  needed  after 
March  31.  19  M.  and  the  locations  at  which 
they  shaU  se  -ve.  pursuant  to  secticm  406(b) 
of  Public  Lai  r  95-598;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

26.  A  lettei  from  the  chairman.  Board  of 
Directors,  future  Farmers  of  America, 
transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the  organi- 
zation for  tpe  period  ending  August  31, 
1982.  pursuatat  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504;  to  tb :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


25.  A  lettei 
trative  Offio 
transmitting 


JMI 


27.  A  letter  from  the  comptroller.  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Korea-Viet- 
nam, transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the 
organisation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
August  31,  1982,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

28.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  engineering  survey  and  planning 
and  market  feasibility  studies  regarding  the 
redevelopment  of  Uni<Mi  Station,  pursuant 
to  section  114(e)  of  Public  Law  97-125;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

29.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  exchange  of  medical  in- 
formation program  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  38 
UJ8.C.  5057;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

30.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  copies  of  trade 
agreements  accompanied  by  the  required 
statements  of  the  reasons  for  the  entry  into 
such  agreements,  pursuant  to  section  162(a) 
of  Public  Law  93-618  (H.  Doc  No.  98-5);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

31.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  recommendations  of 
the  President  as  to  appropriate  rates  of 
duty  for  articles  affected  by  termination  of 
a  trade  agreement  with  Argentina,  purstiant 
to  section  125(e)  of  Public  Law  93-618;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

32.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  32d  quarterly  report 
on  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
section  410  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

33.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Fiscal  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
the  statement  of  liabUities  and  other  f  inah- 
cial  commitments  of  the  U.S.  (3ovenunent 
as  of  September  30.  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402  of  Public  Law  89-809;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

34.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Joint 
Commission  on  Ouayule,  transmitting  the 
second  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  for 
the  years  1980  and  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
4(g)  of  Public  Law  95-592;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

35.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
TransporUtion  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  Board's  appeal  of  OBCB's  pro- 
posed budget  allowance  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984,  pursuant  to  section  304(bX7)  of 
Public  Law  93-633;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  EJnergy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

36.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
its  revised  fiscal  year  1983  pay  cost  supple- 
mental appropriation  request,  pursuant  to 
section  307(dXl)  of  Public  Law  92-225,  as 
amended;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  House  Administration. 

37.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the 
Camp  Simms  Military  Reservation  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  to  authorize 
the  Architect  to  exchange  Camp  Simms  for 
an  equivalent  site  if  offered  by  the  District 
government,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  House  Administration. 


38.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  report 
recommending  that  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  should  take  the  lead  in  efforts  to 
improve  ONP  estimates  (OAO/OGD-83-1, 
December  27,  1982);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Oovemment  Operations  and  Post 
Office  and  avU  Service. 

39.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  international  assistance  to  refugees  in 
Africa  (GAO/ID-83-2.  December  29.  1982): 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

40.  A  letter  frtnn  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  reforming  hospital  payments  under  med- 
icare, pursuant  to  section  1135(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

ISvbmitted  January  6. 19t3f\ 

41.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
report  covering  fiscal  year  1982  on  aviation 
career  incentive  pay.  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
301a(e):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

42.  A  letter  fnun  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  revised  report  on  the 
definition  of  Indian,  Including  public  com- 
ment, pursuant  to  section  453(b)  of  Public 
Law  97-100,  title  II:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

43.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  volume  I  of  a  report  on 
the  prospects  for  fiiuincing  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  pursuant  to  section 
1203(f)  of  Public  Law  95-561;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

44.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  Department 
of  Education,  transmitting  the  3-year  report 
by  the  Department  on  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress,  pursuant  to 
section  405(k)(6)  of  Public  Law  95-561;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

45.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Panel  on  Financing  Elementary  tuid  Second- 
ary Education,  transmitting  the  final  report 
by  the  Panel  on  financing  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  pursuant  to  section 
1203(f)  of  Public  Law  96-561;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

46.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Department's  administration  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
Public  Law  89-755:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

47.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  com- 
prehensive energy  emergency  response  pro- 
cedures report,  pursuant  to  section  272(b)  of 
Public  Law  97-229;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  U.S.  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  executive  branch's  third  report  on 
economic  conditions  in  Turkey  and  the  abil- 
ity of  that  country  to  meet  Its  debt  service 
obligations,  pursuant  to  section  723  of 
Public  Law  97-113;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

49.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment's disposal  of  surplus  property  to  edu- 
cational Institutions  during  fiscal  year  1982, 
pursuant  to  section  203(o)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 


1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

50.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
changes  in  an  existing  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  section  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

51.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5S2a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

52.  A  Letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
his  annual  report  of  funds  drawn  by  him, 
the  application  and  disbursement  of  the 
siuns.  and  balances  remainiiig  in  his  hands, 
as  of  December  31.  1982,  pursuant  to  section 
7  of  the  act  of  October  1, 1980  (26  Stat.  646); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

53.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $41,738  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.;  Tenne- 
co  Oil  Exploration  St  Production;  and  Arco 
Oil  St  Gas  Co.:  pursuant  to  section  10(a)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1953,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

54.  A  letter  from  the  Register  of  Ckjpy- 
rights.  Library  of  Congress,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  "Library  Reproduction  of 
Copyrighted  Works,"  pursuant  to  section 
108(1)  of  17  UAC;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

55.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota, transmitting  the  1982  MiimesoU  water 
quality  report,  pursuant  to  section  305(b)  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

56.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  report  for  the  second  cal- 
endar quarter  of  1982.  on  abnormal  occur- 
ances  at  licensed  nuclear  facilities,  pursuant 
to  section  208  of  Public  Law  93-438;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

57.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  automated  mail  processing  (GGD-83-24, 
January  6,  1983);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

58.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  administration  of  tax  exemption  provi- 
sions for  electric  cooperatives  ((3GD-83-7, 
January  5,  1983);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 

59.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1982  on  the  study  to  evaluate  oil 
and  gas  development,  wilderness  character- 
istics, and  wildlife  resources  on  Federal 
lands  in  the  central  Arctic  area  of  Alaska, 
pursuant  to  section  1001  of  Public  Law  96- 
487;  Jointly:  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  nile  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


{.Omitted  from,  the  Record  of  January  3. 
19S31 
ByMr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  224.  A  bill  to  limit  the  aoqulsiUon 
and  use  of  motor  vehicles:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  that  ambulance  or  rescue  services 
members  are  entitled  to  death  benefits 
made  available  under  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  226.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  proposed  during  any  Congress 
shall  not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  and  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  to  provide  that  ad- 
justments In  the  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  not  talce  effect  unless  q>ecifically 
approved  by  each  House  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
credit  against  income  tax  for  qualified  fire 
detector  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

KJt.  229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
excise  tax  on  firearms  small  manufacturers 
and  producers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  to 
repeal  the  increase  in  tax  on  cigarettes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  provi- 
sion of  financial  assistance  under  such  act 
through  fiscal  year  1990,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Url>an  Affairs  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H.R.  232.  A  bill  to  prohibit  increases  in 
the  wellhead  prices  of  natural  gas  during 
the  6-month  period  l>eginning  January  1. 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  233.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  changes 
made  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  to  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  to  extend  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982  and  to  increase  the  number  of  weeks 
for  wtiich  compensation  Is  payable  under 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
HJl.  234.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  at  Prince 
William  Forest  Park.  In  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia; to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

H.R.  235.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  economic  and  logistic  feasibility  of 
moving  the  Lorton  Reformatory  from 
Lorton.  Va..  into  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  236.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  8905(e) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  provide 
Federal  employees  and  aimuitants  with  an 
opportunity  to  transfer  enrollments  be- 
tween health  benefits  plans  whenever  an 
adjustment  Is  made  In  the  rates  charged  or 
the  benefits  provided  under  any  such  plan 


aixl  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Servloe. 

HJl.  237.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  301  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivO 

HJl.  238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  retimnent 
income  to  be  taken  into  account  In  comput- 
ing the  deduction  for  two-eamer  married 
couples:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 

HJl.  239.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
exemption  from  tax  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  240.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  278  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Revonsibility 
Act  of  1982.  which  intposes  the  ho^ital  in- 
surance tax  on  Federal  employment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  241.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  generally 
that  benefits  thereimder  may  be  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  and  to  impose  further  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  receive  such  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meanr 

HJl.  242.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  243.  A  bill  to  defer  congressional  pay 
adjustments  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
following  Congress,  to  require  a  recorded 
vote  in  each  House  for  annual  congressional 
pay  adjustments,  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions of  funds  for  congressional  pay  be  con- 
sidered separately,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Offiot 
and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PURSELL: 

HJl.  244.  A  bill  to  encourage  on-the-scene 
emergency  care  aboard  aircraft  by  relieving 
license  medical  personnel  and  air  carrier 
employees  from  dvU  liability  for  damages 
resulting  from  any  act  or  omission  render- 
ing such  care;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  245.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  nonprofit  service 
clubs  qualifying  for  ttiird-class  nonprofit 
rates  of  postage;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CnvU  Service. 

H.R.  246.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1304  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  Income  tax  returns  of  married  individ- 
uals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILL£N: 

HJl.  247.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  senior  reserve 
officers'  training  programs  to  be  established 
at  public  community  colleges:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  248.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  874. 
relating  to  Federal  impact  aid.  to  provide 
ior  the  use  of  current  assessed  values  of 
FMeral  property  in  determining  eligibility 
for  certain  assistance  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  treatment  of  epilep- 
sy; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  change  benefit  eligi- 
bility requirements  so  that  individuals  who 
have  completed  30  years  of  service  as  an  em- 
ployee and  have  attained  the  age  of  55  years 
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bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
Code  to  provide  for  door  de- 
to   the   physically   handi- 
other  purposes;  to  the  Corn- 
Office  and  OvU  Service, 
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who  are  determined  by  a  physician  to  be  dis- 
abled: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  265.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increases  in  benefits 
which  are  authorized  thereunder  may  be 
made  on  a  semiannual  basis,  rather  than 
only  on  an  aimual  basts  as  at  present:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJL  266.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  attain  age  62  no  pen- 
alty shall  be  imposed  for  failure  to  pay  esU- 
mated  Income  tax  where  taxable  Income  for 
the  taxable  yean  Is  less  than  $20,000— 
$30,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple  filing 
a  Joint  return— and  more  than  50  percent  of 
such  Income  Is  retirement  income:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the 
amount  aUowed  to  be  deducted  each  taxable 
year  for  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  eliminaUon  of  architectural  and 
transportation  barrien  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderly  from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  and  to 
make  permanent  the  allowance  of  such  de- 
duction; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt  268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  oxitributions  for  the  construction  or 
maintenance  of  buildings  housing  fraternal 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJt  269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  a  re- 
fundable credit  against  income  tax  for  in- 
creases in  real  property  taxes  and  utility 
bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJi.  270.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  limitation  on  the  credit 
for  the  elderly,  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
such  credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals 
to  compute  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
payments  Into  retirement  savings  on  the 
basis  of  the  compensation  of  their  spouses, 
and  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  by  an  individual  for  de- 
pendent care  services  to  enable  him  to  per- 
form volunteer  services  for  certain  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJi.  273.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe  receiv- 
ing beneflte  thereunder  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  handicapped 
Individuals  a  deduction  for  certain  transpor- 
tation expenses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJi.  275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer  fireflghting  or  rescue  organiza- 
tions from  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gaso- 
line, diesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  articles 
and  services:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  educa- 


tion of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Houn 
Standard  Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to 
woik  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day 
workweA  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointiy, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  278.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission  to 
grant  exclusive  franchises  for  the  explora- 
tion for  and  the  commercial  development  of 
geothermal  energy  and  for  the  right  to 
market  any  such  energy  in  its  natural  state, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  affairs. 

HJi.  279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  inclusion  of  the  serv- 
ices of  licensed  practical  nurses  imder  medi- 
care and  medicaid;  Jointiy,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

HJi.  380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  serv- 
ices by  psychologisU.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJi.  281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  inclusion  of  the  serv- 
ices of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid:  JolnUy.  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

HJI.  282.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  ZVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medicare 
coverage  of  personal  emergency  response 
services;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  283.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  protec- 
tions for  tenants  of  public  housing  and 
other  assisted  housing  projects:  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.R.  284.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  285.  A  bUl  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  free  choice  of  individual  employees  to 
form.  Join,  or  assist  labor  organizations,  or 
to  refrain  from  such  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  286.  A  biU  to  establish  the  authorized 
area  of  Shenandoah  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af  f  ain. 

H.R.  287.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951. 
titie  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  Act  of  July  3, 
1946:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  288.  A  bill  to  delay  until  January  1, 
1984,  the  effect  of  any  regulation  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  vitlcultural  area  if 
the  name  provided  for  such  area  contains 
the  term  "Shenandoah  VaUey":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  289.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to  the  eight  servicemen  who  died  during  the 
attempt  to  rescue  the  Americans  who  were 
held  hostage  in  Iran:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  290.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  raise  to  45  the  maximum  age 
at  which  an  Individual  may  receive  an  origi- 
nal appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer 
of  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Ownen'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  may 
not  offer  a  renegotlable  rate  mortgage  to 


any  person  unless  such  institution  also 
offera  such  person  a  standard  mortgage  in- 
strument: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Af  fain. 

H.R.  292.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  any  applicant  for  credit  on  the  basis 
of  the  geographical  location  of  the  appli- 
cant's residence:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  293.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  entitle  CivU  Air  Patrol 
cadets  18  yean  of  age  and  older  to  compen- 
sation available  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  senior 
memben  in  the  event  of  disability  or  death, 
and  to  increase  the  level  of  compensation 
available  to  both:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  294.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
may  make  grants  to  assist  older  persons  ad- 
versely affected  by  natural  disasten,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  295.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
to  esUblish  a  program  under  which  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  may  receive  granU 
to  defray  55  per  centum  of  the  tuition  costs 
of  older  persons  attending  such  institutions 
on  a  tuition-free  basis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  296.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  exclude 
from  eligibility  calculations  for  basic  grante 
the  value  of  a  family's  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  expanded  counseling  assistance 
for  the  elderly  sick  and  disabled:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  298.  A  biU  to  correct  inequities  In  the 
termination  and  renewal  of  franchises,  to 
protect  franchisees  from  unfair  practices,  to 
protect  franchisors  and  franchisees  from  ac- 
tions inconsistent  with  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  fraiKhises,  to  provide  consumen 
with  the  benefits  which  result  from  a  com- 
petitive and  open-market  economy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  299.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and  to  other- 
wise require  the  labels  on  foods  and  food 
products  to  disclose  all  of  their  ingredients 
and  any  changes  in  their  ingredients,  their 
nutritional  content,  accurate  weight  data, 
storage  information,  their  manufacturen. 
packen.  and  distributon,  and  their  unit 
prices  and  to  provide  for  uniform  product 
grading  and  prohibit  misleading  brand 
names:  to  the  Committee  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  300.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Foreign  Investment  Control  Commission  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  ownenhlp  con- 
trol or  management  control  through  direct 
purchase,  in  whole  or  part;  from  acquiring 
securities  of  certain  domestic  issuers  of  se- 
curities; by  merger,  tender  offer,  or  any 
other  means:  control  of  certain  domestic 
corporations  or  Industries,  real  esUte,  or 
other  natural  resources  deemed  to  be  vital 
to  the  economic  security  and  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States:  to  Committee  on 
E^nergy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  301.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  program  of 
drug  benefits  for  the  aged;  to  esUblish  a 
Drug  Benefits  Council  and  other  appropri- 
ate management  controls  to  provide  for  the 


efficient  administration  of  such  program; 
and  to  require  the  conducting  of  certain 
studies  and  experiments,  to  enhance  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  administer  such  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  302.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  a 
Home  Health  Clearinghouse  to  provide  el- 
derly persons  with  a  single  place  where  they 
can  obtain  complete  information  on  the 
Federal  home  health  programs  available  to 
them;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.  

HJi.  303.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  es- 
tablish flexible  income  contribution  and  re- 
source standards  for  couples  In  which  one 
spouse  is  in  a  nursing  hc»ne;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  esUblish  a  national  catastrophic 
Illness  Insurance  program  under  which  the 
Federal  Government,  acting  in  cooperation 
with  SUte  insurance  authorities  and  the 
private  Insurance  Industry.  wiU  reinsure  and 
otherwise  encourage  the  issuance  of  private 
health  insurance  policies  which  make  ade- 
quate health  protection  available  to  all 
Americans  at  a  reasonable  cost;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  promote  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
motor  vehlde  fuel  and  as  an  additive  to 
motor  vehicle  fuels,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

HJi.  306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  for 
sale  in  commerce  of  artides  of  interior  fur- 
nishing Intended  for  use  in  any  public  facili- 
ty unless  such  artides  conform  with  re- 
quiremenU  esUbllshed  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  designed  to 
make  such  artides  fire  resistant;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  307.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Council  of 
Oil  Importing  Nations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  308.  A  bill  directing  the  President  to 
take  certain  actions  with  respect  to  any 
country  which  engages  in  certain  hostile  ac- 
tions against  property  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  UJ3.  officen  or  employees  assigned  to 
duty  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  assistance  under 
such  act  that  law  enforcement  agendes 
have  in  effect  a  binding  law  enforcement  of- 
ficen' bill  of  righU:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  310.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  code  to  extend 
the  mandatory  penalty  feature  of  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  use  of  firearms  in  Federal 
felonies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  311.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  term  of  impris- 
onment for  certain  offenses  relating  to  car- 
rying or  using  firearms,  to  eliminate  eligibil- 
ity for  parole  with  respect  to  such  term,  and 
to  require  that  such  term  ije  served  before 
and  consecutively  to  any  related  sentence  of 
imprisonment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  312.  A  bill  to  amend  various  laws  re- 
lating to  civil  rights  to  extend  their  protec- 
tion to  the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  313.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  UA 
District  Court  for  the  Judicial  District  of 


New  JerKy  shall  be  held  at  Paterson.  N  J., 
in  addition  to  those  places  currenUy  provid- 
ed by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judid- 

ary. 

HJi.  314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omlnbua 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968 
to  add  a  requirement  that  the  comprehen- 
sive SUte  plan  indude  provisions  for  atten- 
tion to  the  special  problems  of  prevention, 
treatment,  and  other  aspects  of  crime 
against  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  315.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  a  legal  pubUc  holi- 
day; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivQ  Service. 

HJt  316.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  301  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJi.  317.  A  bill  to  amoid  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  to  require  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  for  every  bill  or  resolution 
reported  in  the  House  or  Senate,  to  prepare 
and  submit,  along  with  itt  regular  estimate 
of  the  Federal  cost  involved,  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  which  would  t>e  incurred  by  SUte 
and  local  governments  in  carrying  out  or 
complying  with  such  bill  or  resolution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

HJi.  318.  A  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Congres- 
sicmal  Committee  on  Foreign  Investment 
Control  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

HJi.  319.  A  bill  to  establish  as  a  part  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  Senate  a  procedure  for  the  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  programs 
and  tax  expenditures,  and  to  Improve  legis- 
lative oversigbt  of  Federal  activities  and 
regulatory  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.R.  320.  A  bill  to  stimulate  research  and 
development  aimed  at  the  production  of 
gasohol  as  an  alternative  energy  source  by 
establishing  national  demonstration  facili- 
ties for  the  conversion  of  garbage  and  other 
solid  wastes  into  fuels,  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  under  the  Federal 
Nonnudear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Sd- 
ence  and  Technology. 

HJi.  321.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  wind  energy  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration,  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Energy  with  the 
support  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  other  Federal 
agendes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

H.R.  322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  research, 
development,  and  evaJuatlon  program  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  collecting  in  space 
solar  energy  to  be  truismitted  to  Earth  and 
to  generate  electridty  for  domestic  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Sdence  and 
Technology. 

HJi.  323.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
promote  the  utilization  of  spinoffs  from 
space  teclmology  In  meeting  the  needs  and 
alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  elderly;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
H.R.  324.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  esUblish  a  Court  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdiction 
and  functions:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affain. 

H.R.  325.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  membere  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  receive  compensation  concurrent- 
ly with  retired  pay.  without  deduction  from 
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Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 


bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

Code   in   order  to   provide 

life  insurance  to  cer- 

unable  to  acquire  commercial 

because  of  service-connected 
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they  have  not  so  elected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  338.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  di- 
vorced spouse  may  qualify  for  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  a  marriage  which  lasted  for  as 
few  as  5  years,  instead  of  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  marriage  which  lasted  for  10  or  mo-e 
years  as  at  present,  in  the  case  of  certain 
late-life  divorces;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  bene- 
fit purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the  marriage 
and  assure  that  each  spouse  will  have  social 
security  protection  in  his  or  her  own  right; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  upon  the 
death  of  one  member  of  a  married  couple 
the  surviving  spouse  or  surviving  divorced 
spouse  shall  automatically  inherit  the  de- 
creased spouse's  earnings  credits  to  the 
extent  that  such  credits  were  earned  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  341.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  shall  assume  100  percent  of 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  welfare  costs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  342.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
income  and  resources  of  parents  shall  not  be 
attributed  to  their  children,  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  eligibility  of  such  children 
for  supplemental  security  income  benefits, 
in  certain  cases  where  the  payment  of  such 
benefits  is  necessary  to  enable  the  parents 
to  provide  disability-related  home  care  with- 
out which  the  children  would  require  con- 
tinued instutitionalization;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  343.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increases  in  benefits 
which  are  authorized  thereunder  may  be 
made  on  a  semiainnual  basis,  rather  than 
only  on  an  annual  basis  as  at  present;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  344.  A  bill  to  provide  income  tax  in- 
centives for  the  modification  of  certain  fa- 
cilities so  as  to  remove  architectural  and 
transportatlonal  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  SUtes  reduce  the  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation  payable  for 
any  week  by  the  amount  of  certain  retire- 
ment benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  346.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefits  to 
which  a  disabled  individual  becomes  entitled 
before  attaining  age  60  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount— 71 V4  percent  of  the  de- 
ceased si)ouse's  primary  Insurance  amount- 
to  which  they  would  have  been  reduced  if 
the  first  month  of  such  entitlement  had 
been  the  month  in  which  such  Individual  at- 
tained that  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in  certain 
cases  for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system  and  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  so  as  to  enable  individuals  who  have 


coverage  under  both  systems  to  obtain  max- 
imum benefits  based  on  their  combined 
service:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $10,000  of  retirement 
income  received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a 
public  retirement  system  or  any  other 
system  if  the  taxpayer  Is  at  least  65  years  of 
age,  is  disabled,  or  is  handicapped;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion, through  credit  or  refund,  from  the  em- 
ployees' tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self-employment  tax.  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  350.  A  blU  to  recognize  the  special  re- 
lationship between  Congress  and  organiza- 
tions of  war  veterans,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
limit  on  the  tax-exempt  status  of  such  orga- 
nizations shall  apply  only  if  such  organiza- 
tions engage  in  substantial  lobbying  on 
issues  unrelated  to  veterans  affairs,  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  national  defense,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  351.  A  bUl  to  permit  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  Joint  return  to  deduct  certain 
payments  made  to  an  individual  retirement 
plan  established  for  the  benefit  of  a  work- 
ing spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  352.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  which  provides  that  certain  ex-service 
members  will  not  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  353.  A  bill  to  prohibit  permanently 
the  issuance  of  regulations  on  the  taxation 
of  fringe  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  355.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  social  security  taxes  and 
apply  the  proceeds  thereof  exclusively  to 
the  financing  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program,  with  the  medi- 
care program  being  hereafter  financed  from 
general  revenues,  earmarking  a  portion  of 
Federal  income  tax  receipts  for  that  pur- 
pose, rather  than  through  the  Imposition  of 
employment  and  self-employment  taxes  as 
at  present:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $10,000  of  retirement 
income  received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a 
public  retirement  system  or  any  other 
system  if  the  taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of 
age:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  other  motor  fuels  and  to  allow  the  de- 
duction for  such  taxes  without  regard  to 
whether  the  taxpayer  itemizes  other  deduc- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ' 

H.R.  358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  IntenuU 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
standard  mileage  rate  for  use  of  a  passenger 
automobile  which  may  be  used  in  computing 


the  chariUble  contribution  deduction  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  standard  mileage  rate 
which  may  be  used  In  computing  the  busi- 
ness expense  deduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Metuis. 

H.R.  359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  where  a  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  any  dependent  of  the 
taxpayer  is  handicapped;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  of  $250  to  an  individual  for  expendi- 
tures for  health  insurance  premiums;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  sever- 
ance pay  resulting  from  a  plant  closing  shall 
be  subject  to  tax  at  reduced  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refundable 
tax  credit  for  amounts  paid  for  increases  in 
electricity  under  automatic  fuel  adjustment 
clauses  as  a  result  of  the  shutdown  of  the 
nuclear  power  generating  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  363.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  offset 
against  social  security  benefits  in  the  case  of 
spouses  and  surviving  spouses  receiving  cer- 
tain Government  pensions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  taxpayers  who  contribute  the  right  to  use 
certain  real  property  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions for  outpatient  geriatric  clinics  or  for 
multipurpose  senior  centers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary, 
in  determining  the  extent  to  which  the 
value  of  an  individual's  home  is  excludable 
for  purposes  of  establishing  his  or  her  eligi- 
bility for  supplemental  security  income  ben- 
efits, to  take  into  account  regional  vari- 
ations in  the  market  prices  of  homes  and  to 
make  periodic  adjustments  reflecting 
changes  in  land  and  home  values;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  credit  against  income  tax  for  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  alter- 
ations to  his  principal  residence  in  order  to 
make  such  residence  more  suitable  for 
handicapped  family  members;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  368.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  one-third  the 
amount  of  certain  local  wage  taxes  paid  by 
individuals  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
local  government  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  SUte  and  local  public  utility  Uxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  individuals  in  the  same 
way  as  individuals  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  55  for  purposes  of  the  one-time  exclu- 
sion of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


HJl.  371.  A  bUl  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1983,  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  of  Means. 

H.R.  372.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  278  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982.  which  imposes  the  hospital  in- 
surance tax  on  Federal  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  suspend  the  impo- 
sition of  interest  and  to  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  tax  on 
underpayments  of  tax  resulting  from  erro- 
neous advice  given  in  writing  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  create 
within  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  a 
National  Grain  Board,  to  provide  the  high- 
est possible  prices  in  foreign  markets  for 
American  agricultural  producers,  to  provide 
price  and  supply  stability  in  domestic  mar- 
kets, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  375.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  by  chiropractors; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIIl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a 
home  health  service,  nutritional  counseling 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  on  a 
registered  dietitian;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  377.  A  bill  to  create  a  national 
system  of  health  security;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  378.  A  bill  to  increase  alternatives  to 
institutionalization  for  senior  citizens;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  379.  A  bill  to  require  business  con- 
cerns which  undertake  changes  of  oper- 
ations to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  to  affected  labor  organizations, 
employees,  and  local  governments;  to  re- 
quire business  concerns  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  employees  who  suffer  an  employ- 
ment loss  caused  by  changes  of  operations; 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  such  business  concerns, 
and  to  such  affected  employees  and  local 
governments;  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  relating  to  aircraft 
piracy,  to  provide  a  method  for  combating 
terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, the  Judiciary,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  export  controls  by  assigning 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  identifying  the  types  of 
technologies  and  goods  which  shall  be  con- 
trolled for  national  security  purposes;  by 
providing  for  a  comprehensive  and  continu- 
ing review  of  export  controls  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  controls  over  exports  of  criti- 
cal technologies  and  goods  while  facilitating 
exports  of  any  technologies  and  goods 
which  will  not  significantly  adversely  affect 


the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtes: 
and  by  providing  for  congressional  oversight 
of  such  exports;  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  382.  A  biU  to  esublish  an  Interagen- 
cy Committee  on  Anon  Control  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  antiarson  programs,  to  amend 
various  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  pro- 
grams for  arson  investigation,  prevention, 
and  detection,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affain  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  for  the  recovery  of  energy 
from  municipal  wastes,  and  for  other  piu*- 
poses;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
H.R.  384.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide  Fed- 
eral TTiiniiniitn  standards  for  health  insur- 
ance for  the  elderly,  and  to  amend  title 
XVHI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  Secretary  to  study 
methods  of  further  improving  the  regula- 
tion of  health  insurance  for  the  elderly  and 
to  evaluate  methods  by  which  the  medicare 
program  could  more  fully  meet  the  health 
insivance  needs  of  the  elderly;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  385.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  standards  relating  to  the 
rights  of  patients  in  certain  medical  facili- 
ties; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment imder  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  for  the  cutting  and  remov- 
al of  corns,  warts,  and  calluses,  and  the  re- 
duction of  club  nails;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  387.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Interim  Convention  on  the  Con- 
servation of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals  of  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1957,  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  seals 
in  the  PrlbUof  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affaire,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
HJl.  388.  A  bill  entitled  Domestic  Crime 
Control  and  Prevention  Act":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kmo- 

NESS,    Mr.    Stamgelakd,    Mr.    Prrmi. 

Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Yatrow,  Mr.  Taokx. 

Mr.  GuwDERSOH,  Mr.  Sensenbreii w ek, 

and  Mr.  Rogers): 

H.R.  389.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 

impose  certain  limiUtlons  on  the  amount  of 

milk  protein  products  that  may  be  imported 

Into  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  390.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  rec- 
ords classifying  individuals  on  the  l)asis  of 
ethnicity  shall  classify  as  "Filipino  "  individ- 
uals identifiable  as  being  of  Filipino  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

H.R.  391.  A  bill  to  amend  cerUin  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
public  lands  in  Mono  County,  Calif.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affaire. 

H.R.  392.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mono 
Lake  National  Monument  in  the  SUte  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 
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State,  local,  and  Federal  agencies  to  plant 
trees  on  pubUc  lands:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  AgriciUture.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  SmaU  Business. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Drkibi  of  California): 
HJl.  408.  A  biU  to  direct  the  President  to 
seek  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the   esUbUshment   of   a   permanent   Joint 
United       SUtes-Soviet       Commtmications 
Center  to  provide  an  additional  channel  for 
communications    in   order   to    reduce    the 
threat  of  an  accidental  nuclear  war,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  409.  A  bUI  to  extend  dayUght  savings 
time:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
HJl.  410.  A  bUl  to  provide  mandatory 
social  security  coverage  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  411.  A  biU  to  amend  th,  iitemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  cover- 
age under  the  social  security  program, 
through  a  tax-refund  procedure,  for  em- 
ployees who  are  members  of  religious  faiths 
which  oppose  participation  in  such  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  a  slmUar  exemption  on 
a  ciurent  basis— pursuant  to  waiver  certifi- 
cates fUed  In  advance— for  employers  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  their  employees  in 
cases  where  both  are  members  of  such 
faiths:  and  to  make  the  existing  exemption 
for  self-employed  members  of  such  faiths 
available  to  certain  additional  individuals:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  412.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  cer- 
tain farmland  if  the  owners  of  the  farm- 
land, in  a  covenant  binding  themselves  and 
aU  future  owners  of  their  land,  restrict  the 
use  of  such  land  to  use  as  farmland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  413.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment 
may  not  approve  any  application  for  rental 
Increases  in  federaUy  assisted  housing 
imless  the  amoimt  of  such  increase  Is  per- 
mitted under  State  and  local  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  R<^pit<ng,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  414.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
the  President  to  sUbllze  prices,  wages,  inter- 
est rates,  and  corporate  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

HJl.  415.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
permit  persons  to  bring  suits  under  the  act 
in  Federal  district  courts  without  regard  to 
whether  any  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced by  or  on  behalf  of  such  persons 
under  State  law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  416.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  ionization 
smoke  detectors  containing  any  radioactive 
Isotope  shall  be  considered  banned  hazard- 
ous substances  subject  to  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  417.  A  blU  to  provide  that  ionization 
smoke  detectors  shaU  bear  a  label  specifying 
that  they  contain  radioactive  materials:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  418.  A  bUl  to  remove  certain  trade  re- 
strictions with  respect  to  Cuba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
International    Claims    Settlement    Act    of 


1949— relating  to  claims  of  nationals  of  the 
United  SUtes  against  the  German  Demo- 
cratic RepubUc— to  permit  the  determina- 
tion of  claims  of  persons  who  were  aUens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  SUtes  as  of  the  date  of  loss 
and  by  September  4,  1974.  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

HJl.  420.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  44.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  permit  citizen  suits  to  recov- 
er records  wrongfuUy  removed  from  agency 
fUes:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  421.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  modify  certain  statu- 
tory limlUtlons  on  the  amount  of  financial 
protection  required  with  respect  to  nuclear 
incidenU.  to  remove  the  sUtutory  limlU- 
tlons on  the  aggregate  liabiUty  for  a  single 
nuclear  Incident,  to  limit  the  financial  obli- 
gations of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to 
such  incidents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  422.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  a  specific  Judicial 
order  for  entry  of  premises  to  Intercept  a 
wire  or  oral  communication  under  chapter 
119  of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  423.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921.  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  inclusion 
of  certain  figures  on  capital  and  operational 
expenditures  in  the  budgets  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  and  In  the 
first  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 

H.R.  424.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  and  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  tele- 
phone records,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  425.  A  bUl  to  facUlUte  the  economic 
adjustment  of  communities.  Industries,  and 
workers  to  reductions  or  realinements  in  de- 
fense or  aerospace  contracts,  mUltary  faciU- 
tles,  and  arms  export,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Education  and  Labor,  Government 
Operations,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  426.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  in- 
creases in  the  medicare  part  A  deductible 
and  coinsurance  amounts  effected  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bttrtor  of  California  Mr.  Waxmam, 
and  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington): 

H.R.  427.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  af  f  ectlonal  or  sexual  orienU- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Education 

and  Labor.         

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiTCHKix  of  Maryland,  and  Mrs. 
CoLLHis  of  Illinois): 

H.R.  428.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
that  the  label  and  advertising  for  contracep- 
tive drugs  and  devices  sUte  the  effective- 
ness of  the  drugs  and  devices  in  preventing 
conception  in  humans,  and  or  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  429.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  aUow  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  to  accept  voluntary, 
uncompensated  services  from  persons  desir- 
ing to  provide  such  services  in  programs  de- 
signed for  the  morale  and  support  of  miU- 
tary  members  and  their  famUies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  430.  A  biU  to  provide  for  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  by  the  United 
SUtes  to  local  govemmenU  for  property 
exempt  from  property  taxation  under  Fed- 
eral law  which  Is  located  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  government  and  owned  by 
the  United  SUtes.  a  foreign  government,  or 
an  international  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  431.  A  blU  to  esUblUh  a  National  Zo- 
ological Foundation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  432.  A  biU  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  Lynnhaven  Inlet,  Bay,  and  con- 
necting waters,  Va.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  433.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  after  age 
60  shall  not  result  in  termination  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  434.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  medicare 
coverage  of  Influenza  vaccine  and  Its  admin- 
istration: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    WYDEN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
AoCoiM.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton.  Mr.   Dicks.   Mr.   Bowkeh,   Mr. 
Ckaig.  and  Mr.  Denny  Smith): 
H.R.  435.  A  biU  to  modify  the  BonnevlUe 
lock  and  dam  project  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  authorized  to  construct  a  new  lock: 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 

TransporUtion.      

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  453.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  a  refund- 
able credit  against  income  tax  for  increases 
in  real  property  taxes  and  utUity  bills;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Untrodvced  Janvary  6, 1983'i 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  454.  A  bUl  making  appropriations  to 
provide  for  productive  employment  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  455.  A  bUl  to  enable  agriculture  pro- 
ducers to  regain  solvency,  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  those  engaged  In  providing  agricul- 
tural equipment,  chemicals,  seeds  and  sup- 
plies, and  to  prevent  further  Imposition  on 
the  agricultural  Industry  of  the  cost  of  U.S. 
foreign  poUcy,  and  for  other  purposes:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Conunittees  on  Agricultural  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  456.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  acquire  lands  or  Interest 
therein  and  on  behalf  of  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  flood  prevention  purposes 
in  watersheds:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion. _,  _. 
H.R.  467.  A  blU  to  restore  rights  accorded 
private  citizens  against  slander  and  Ubel  to 
pubUc  officials  and  candidates  for  pubUc 
office;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.R.  458.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  APPLEOATE: 
HJl.  459.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  assure  suffi- 
cient resources  to  pay  benefits  under  that 
Act.  to  increase  the  maximum  daUy  benefit 
provided   under   that   Act,   to   restore   ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  for  certain 
Individuals,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 
HJl.  460.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  permit  certain  eligi- 
ble veterans  to  purchase  up  to  $20,000  of 
National    Service   Life    Insurance:    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  461.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  unable  to  acquire  commercial 
life  insurance  because  of  service-connected 
disabiUties;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  462.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  waive  the  1-year  limi- 
Ution  on  claims  for  compensation  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  disabiUties  and 
diseases  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  mUl- 
tary service  in  the  case  of  claims  by  veterans 
who  served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era  for  compensation  for  disabil- 
ities resulting  from  exposure  to  the  phen- 
oxy  herbicide  known  as  "Agent  Orange"  or 
other  phenoxy  herbicides:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  463.  A  blU  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  to  liberal- 
ize the  standard  for  preservation  of  disabU- 
Ity  evaluations  for  compensation  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  464.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  by  pro- 
viding a  2-year  presumptive  period  of  service 
connection  for  the  psychoses  which  develop 
within  2  years  from  the  date  of  separation 
from  active  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  465.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  eligibiUty  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  clothing  al- 
lowance to  certain  veterans  with  sldn  disor- 
ders resulting  from  service-connected  dis- 
eases or  injuries;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  486.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  extend  from  1  year  to  2 
years  the  period  during  which  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  may  apply  for 
National  Service  Life  Insurance:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  467.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  802  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  Increase  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  benefits  for  certain 
seriously  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans: to  the  Conwnlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  468.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  receive  compensation  concurrent- 
ly with  retired  pay,  without  deduction  from 
either,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. ,  _, 
H.R.  469.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  payments  made 
to  a  hospitalized  incompetent  veteran  wiU 
not  be  terminated  unless  such  veteran's 
esUte  exceeds  $3,000,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
HJl.  470.  A  bUl  to  aUow  the  President  an 
item  veto  in  appropriations  bills;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  471.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  liml- 
Ution  upon  the  amount  of  ouUide  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  whUe  receiv- 
ing benefiU  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  472.  A  bUl  to  make  appUcable  to  the 
Tennetsee-Tombigbee  Waterway  certain 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  taxation  on 
fuel  used  in  commercial  transportation  on 
Inland  waterways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
HJl.  473.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  prohibit  certain 
damage  to.  and  theft  of  property  used  for 
religious  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  474.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  844  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  increase  pen- 
alties for  destruction  of  Federal  property  by 
explosives,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  475.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  temporarily  prohibit 
termination  of  coverage  in  the  case  of  SUte 
and  local  employees  and  to  the  case  of  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations,  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  with  information  necessary  to 
evaluate  problems  caused  by  such  termina- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BOUQUARD: 
HJl.  476.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  enacted  by  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponsiblUty  Act  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  477.  A  blU  to  repeal  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  salary  adJustmenU  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  provide  that  legisla- 
tion increasing  Member's  compensation. 
Federal  Income  tax  benefits,  or  limlUtlons 
on  outside  earnings  is  considered  separately 
from  other  legisUtion,  is  adopted  only  by  a 
recorded  vote,  and  does  not  take  effect  untU 
the  start  of  the  Congress  foUowlng  the  Con- 
gress in  which  approved;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  478.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  national 
space  policy  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  declare 
the  goals  of  the  Nation's  space  program 
(both  in  terms  of  space  and  terrestrial  appU- 
cations  and  in  space  science),  and  to  provide 
for  the  planning  and  implemenUtion  of 
such  a  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

H.R.  479.  A  bUl  to  esUbUsh  the  Arid 
Lands  Renewable  Agricultural  Resources 
Corporation:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Rules. 

By   Mr.   BROWN   of   California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Puqua,  and  Mr.  Wal- 

CREH): 

HJl.  480.  A  bUl  to  maintain  and  enhance 
the  U.S.  leadership  in  information  science 
and  technology  by  esUblishing  an  Institute 
for  Information  Policy  and  Research  to  ad- 
dress national  Information  policy  issues:  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  interaction  of  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  commerce,  and  edu- 
cational interests  in  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional Information  policy  options:  to  provide 
a  focus  and  mechanism  for  planning  and  co- 
ordinating Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  related  to  information  sci- 
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BROWN  of  California  (for 
Mr.  Waixsrkm.  and  Mr.  Dm- 

bill  to  advance  the  national 

welfare,  to  establish  a  Na- 

Foundation,    and    for 

jointly,  to  the  Committees 

and  Science  and  Technolo- 


BYRON  (for   herself.   Mrs. 
and  Mr.  Dysoit): 
A   bill    to   insure    that   rates 
natural-gas    companies     are 
to    the    Committee    on 
(Commerce. 
BYRON: 

bill  to  improve  the  efficiency 

effectiveness  of  export  regula- 

trade.  to  revise  the  Export 

Act  of  1979.  and  for  other 

joilitly.  to  the  Committees  on  For- 

I  nd  Armed  Services. 

CAMPBELL: 

bill  to  provide  procedures  for 

of  death  or  disqualification  of 

to  be  selected  as  President 

by  the  Congress:  to  the 

House  Administration. 

CAMPBELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

lb.  Htde.  Mr.  Habthztt.  Mr. 

Mr.     Lagomarsoio,     Mr. 

Mr.  WiHH,  Mr.  Recula, 

]  JVHIGSTOII.   Mr.   SOLOMOR,   Mr. 
,  lAi.  RucD,  Mr.  GRAiot.  Mr. 
Mr.   PoRT«H.  Mr.   Nichols, 
\^HiTrAKZx.  and  Mr.  C^raig): 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
of  1938  to  provide  a  special 
for  the  employment  for  lim- 
of  time  of  youth  aged  19  and 
broaden  the  authority  for  the 
of  full-time  students  at  a  spe- 
wage:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 
CHAPPELL: 

L  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 

to  provide  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 

for  Reserve  Affairs  and  to 

existing  position  of  Assistant 

for  Manpower  and  Re- 

to  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 

lAknpowon  to  the  Committee  on 


bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
Health  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 


bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 

Act  of  exempt  naval  nuclear 

nformation  from  disclosure  in 

of  finding  that  such  disclosure 

nimical  to  the  interests  of  the 

to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 


bill  to  assist  in  combating 

r^ucing  the  incidence  of  recidi- 

improved  Federal.  State  and 

facilities    and    services, 

administration    of    Federal 

strengthening  control  over  pro- 

E  irolees,  and  persons  found  not 

of  insanity,  and  for  other 

the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


corrw  tional 


nsson 


A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
Code,  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
against  the  United  SUtes  in 


suits  based  upon  acts  or  omissions  of  U.8. 
employees,  and  for  other  punMses:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  491.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
GenenU  to  exchange  criminal  record  infor- 
maticHi  with  certain  SUte  and  local  agen- 
cies: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  492.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  classify  and  inventory  wet- 
land resources,  to  measure  wetlands  degra- 
dation, to  evaluate  the  environmental  con- 
tribution of  natural  wetlands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  493.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  which,  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and 
1985.  reduce  and  delay  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  annuities  and  retired  or  retainer 
pay  based  on  Government  service  and 
reduce,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  such  in- 
creases, the  pay  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  their 
service  in  Federal  civilian  posiUons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  494.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  semi-annual  cost  of 
living  adjustments  for  Federal  annuitants: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJR.  495.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Mineral 
Conservation  Research  and  Development 
Commission  within  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  to  provide  for  the  invento- 
ry of  major  nonfuel  raw  materials  and  the 
development  of  substitute  materials:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

H.R.  496.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals 
to  designate  $1  of  their  income  tax  liability 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  reducing  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  from  terminating  for 
reasons  of  racial  discrimination  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  any  organization  estab- 
lished for  the  purposes  of  educational  in- 
struction without  proper  adjudication  by  a 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  SUte: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  5- 
month  waiting  period  which  is  presently  a 
prereQuisite  of  eUgibUity  for  disability  insur- 
ance benefiU  or  the  disability  freeze:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  D' AMOURS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AiTDRXws  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
AspiN.  Mr.  Barmabo.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
BoHioR  of  liClchlgan.  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  Damul  B.  Craice. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Ero- 
REicH,  Mr.  Frawk.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hamseh  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Harkih.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Kasterkeier,  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  LujAN.  Mr.  Lokew,  Mr.  LtnroiNE, 
Mr.  McCuHDY.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marri- 
ott, Btr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nowak.  Bis. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Ratchtord.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der. Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.   SCHUMER, 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Wal- 
gren.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wort- 


LEY,  Mr.  WoH  Pat,  Mr.  Touhg  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Zaauxaa): 
HJl.  500.  A  bill  to  repeal  aecUons  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  501.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has 
40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when 
such  quarters  were  earned;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  certain  amounU  received  by  mem- 
bers of  certain  fireflgbting  and  rescue  units; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  503.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  11ml- 
Ution  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  that  compliance  orders 
shall  include  cost-benefits  analyses:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  TransporU- 
tion. 

H.R.  505.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
administrative  and  judicial  review  of  claims, 
involving  the  amount  of  benefits  payable, 
which  arises  under  the  supplementtfy  medi- 
cal insurance  program:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Conunerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  506.  A  bill  to  amend  UUes  U  and 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  an  individual 
must  have  been  entitled  to  disability  bene- 
fiU for  at  least  24  months  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  medicare  on  the  basis  of  disability: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  507.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  wait- 
ing period  for  disability  benefiU  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  a  disabled  individ- 
ual suffering  from  a  terminal  Illness:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
HJl.  508.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  allowing  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
menU  in  the  salaries  of  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.  509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  guaranteed  loans 
under  title  I  of  such  act  to  assist  communi- 
ties with  a  shortage  of  water  supply;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  510.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  other  currencies  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  redeemable  in  gold; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  511.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  free  choice  of  individual  employees  to 
form.  join,  or  assist  labor  organizations,  or 
to  refrain  from  such  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  512.  A  bill  to  prohibit  payment  of 
any  Federal  funds  to  or  for  the  benefit  on 
any  entity  which  provides  abortion  counsel- 
ing to  minors  without  the  consent  of  their 


parenU  or  guardians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  513.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that 
granU  and  contracU  may  not  be  made 
under  that  title  to  any  entity  which  pro- 
vides abortion  counseling  to  minors  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  parenU 
or  guardians,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

H.R.  514.  A  bill  to  repeal  Utle  V  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  pertaining  to  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards for  automobiles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  515.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  confi- 
dentiality of  medical  and  dental  records  of 
patienU  not  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  516.  A  biU  to  Umlt  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  517.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  cerUin  public  lands  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  who  esUb- 
lish a  residence  on  such  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  518.  A  bill  to  remove  sUtutory  llmi- 
Utions  upon  the  application  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  to  labor  organizations  and  their  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  519.  A  bill  to  provide  tliat  in  civil  ac- 
tions where  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party,  a 
prevailing  defendant  or  plaintiff  may  recov- 
er a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other  rea- 
sonable litigation  cosU;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  520.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  allow  voluntary 
school  prayer,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  521.  A  bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
couru  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  persons  convicted  of  committing  a 
felony  with  or  while  unlawfully  carrying  a 
firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  523.  A  biU  to  limit  the  jurisdicUon  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  district  courts 
in  certain  cases:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  524.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  press  under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  525.  A  bill  to  Umlt  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
courU  In  cases  regarding  voluntary  school 
prayer;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  526.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  that  a  rule 
promulgated  by  a  Federal  agency  may  not 
become  final  unless  such  agency  submiU 
such  rule  and  an  economic  Impact  sUte- 
ment  with  respect  to  such  rule  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  approves  such  rule 
and  sUtement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  527.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  holidays  on 
their  traditional  dates;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

H.R.  528.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
relating  to  private  carriage  of  letters,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


HJl.  529.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Rochambeau  Bridge  crossing  the  Potomac 
River  in  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  "Heroes  Bridge";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975  to  provide  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  metric  system  shall  be  limited 
to  coordinating  the  conversion  to  such 
system  areas  or  industries  which  desire  it. 
and  keeping  the  public  informed  thereon, 
without  encouraging  in  any  way  the  adop- 
tion or  use  of  such  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

HJl.  531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  of  charitable  contributions  to  or- 
ganizations from  which  the  taxpayer  or  a 
member  of  his  family  receives  aervices;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  fringe  ben- 
efiU from  the  definition  of  gross  income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  533.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  may  not  implement 
certain  proposed  rules  relating  to  the  deter- 
minations of  whether  private  schools  have 
discriminatory  policies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  aU  interest 
from  the  gross  income  of  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  apply  the  civil 
fraud  penalty  only  to  that  portion  of  an  un- 
derpayment which  is  attribuUble  to  fraud; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  536.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  certain  llmi- 
Utlons  on  industrial  development  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  individuals 
over  age  70  from  Federal  income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  esUte 
and  gift  taxes  and  the  tax  on  generation- 
skipping  transfers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
gross  income  of  noncorporate  taxpayers 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets 
which  have  been  held  by  the  taxpayer  for 
more  than  1  year,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income 
and  esUte  tax  deductions  for  decedente  who 
donate  organs  for  use  as  transplanU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  541.  A  bill  to  repeal  Utle  I  of  the 
Crude  OU  WindfaU  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  10- 
percent  income  tax  rate  shaU  apply  to  all  in- 
dividuals, and  to  repeal  all  deductions  cred- 
iU,  and  exclusions  for  individuals  other 
than  a  $2,000  deduction  for  each  personal 
exemption;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  annual  exclusion  from  tax- 
able gif te  to  compensate  for  Inflation  since 
the  enactment  of  such  exemption  and  to 
provide  an  automatic  increase  In  such 
amounU  to  compensate  for  future  inflation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HJl.  544.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  stand- 
ards used  for  determining  whether  individ- 
uals are  self-employed  for  purposes  of  the 
employment  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  age  65  a  credit 
against  income  tax  of  SO  cenU  for  each 
dollar  of  earned  income,  subject  to  certain 
limitations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  regu- 
lar investment  tax  credit  from  10  to  15  per 
centum;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

HJl.  -M7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ode  of  1954  to  allow  certain  mar- 
ried individuals  who  file  separate  returns  to 
be  taxed  as  unmarried  inUvtduals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  549.  A  bill  to  eliminate  any  require- 
ment in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
of  a  holding  period  to  qualify  a  transaction 
for  long-term  capital  gain  treatment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  tips  from 
gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
andMeana. 

HJl.  551.  A  bill  to  establish  "NaUonal  Tax 
Hlberatlon  Day"  as  a  legal  public  holiday: 
Jointly  to  the  (Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  D' AMOURS: 
HJl.  552.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  SUte  from 
imposing  a  tax  on  the  income  derived  by 
any  individual  from  services  in  the  Federal 
area  within  such  SUte  if  such  individual  is 
not  a  resident  or  domiciliary  of  such  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  553.  A  bill  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  any  State  to  impose  any  income  tax  on 
any  compensation  paid  to  any  individual 
who  is  not  a  domiciliary  or  resident  of  such 
SUte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  554.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
exemption  from  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  of  services  performed  by  full-time  stu- 
denU  for  summer  camps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bedell.  B€r.  Bkown  of  California. 

Mr.    Conte.    Mr.    Crockett,    Mr. 

D' Amours.      Mr.      Delloms,      Mr. 

Dorgan.  Mr.   DWYER.   Mr.   Eckart. 

Mr.    Edwards    of    (California,    Mr. 

Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Faunthoy.  Mr. 

Fazio,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 

Oejdenson.  Bdr.  Gray.  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jeptoros.  Mr.  Jones 

of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  KiLDEX.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 

Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 

Matsui,  B4r.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Mitchell, 

Mr.    MoAKLEY,    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr. 

Pease.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Seiber- 

ling.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 

lI7rTCfi)* 

H.R.  555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by  pubUc 
utilities  of  certain  cosU  of  construction 
work  in  progress  through  rate  increases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  D' AMOURS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
JErroi  LOS  and  Mr.  Albosta): 
HJl.  556.  \  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccke  of  1954  to  provide  that  ex- 
penditures fc  r  woodbuming  stoves  shall  be 
eligible  for  tl  le  residential  energy  credit  for 
energy  con84  rvation   expenditures;   to  the 
Committee  oi  i  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  3INGELL: 
H.R.  557.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  any  policy 
change  whici  is  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or 
by  the  Ped<ral   Open  Market  Committee 
and  which  « 111  affect  interest  rates  or  the 
supply  of  m<  ney  shall  be  subject  to  a  con- 
gressional   d  sapproval    procedure:    to    the 
Committee  o  i  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  558.  /  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  1  e<julrc  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Feden  J  Reserve  System  and  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Nfirket  Committee  to  take  such 
actions  as  aBe  necessary  to  reduce  interest 
rates  to  reasonable  levels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  DINGELL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  V  'iRTH)  (by  request): 
H.R.  559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  A<  t  of  1934  to  increase  the  sanc- 
tions againsi  trading  in  securities  while  in 
possession  o'  material  nonpublic  informa- 
tion; to  the  <  lommittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  560.  i .  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Securities  E  ;change  Act  of  1934  to  permit 
the  Securitie  i  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
accept  certi  in  payments  and  reimburse- 
ments with  espect  to  attendance  at  meet- 
ings and  conferences  concerning  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  ai  d  Commerce. 

H.R.  561.  ii  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Securities  E  [change  Act  of  1934  to  permit 
payments  or  relocation  expenses  to  partici- 
pants in  the  professional  fellows  programs 
of  the  Secur  ties  and  Exchange  Commission, 
notwithstan<  ling  any  other  provision  of  law; 
to  the  Con  mittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  562.  i ,  bill  to  amend  section  15  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  re- 
spect to  acl  ivities  of  brokers  and  dealers 
who  are  nol  members  of  registered  securi- 
ties associa  ;ions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  <  ^onmierce. 

H.R.  563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  A  :t  of  1934  with  respect  to  public 
membership   on  the   Municipal   Securities 
Rulemaking  Board:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  DURBIN: 
H.R.  564.   ^  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from   interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  <  m  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  EDGAR: 
H.R.  565.  A  biU  to  esUblish  a  National 
Groundwat<r    Commission    and   for   other 
purposes;   jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
Public    Works    and    Transportation    and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  M.  EMERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rosi ,  and  Mr.  Robinson)  : 
H.R.  566.1a  bill  to  require  that  a  certain 
minimum  anount  of  funds  be  appropriated 
for  grants  t  d  conduct  forestry  research  and 
extension,  iind  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  )n  Agriculture. 
By  Mi  .  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  567.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Department 
of  Health,   Sducation,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oi  eratlons. 

By  Ml .  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
^rm  and    iural  Development  Act  and  the 


Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  to  require  farmers 
to  Implement  conservation  plans  which  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  soil,  water,  and 
other  natural  resources  (especially  with  re- 
spect to  fragile  lands)  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans  made  and  insured  under 
such  Acta  with  respect  Jto  acquiring  and  en- 
larging farms:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  569.  A  bill  to  provide  environmental 
employment  opportunities  for  senior  citi- 
zens by  establishing  the  Senior  Environ- 
mental Employment  Corps  within  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
normalization  rules  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  shall  apply  to  natural  gas  pipelines 
without  regard  to  the  additional  restriction 
imposed  where  there  is  a  Federal  determina- 
tion that  natural  gas  is  in  short  supply;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  571.  A  bill  to  make  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Buy 
American  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  572.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
adoption  information  exchange  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  573.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1332  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  grant  Juris- 
diction to  the  district  courts  to  enforce  any 
custody  order  of  a  State  court  against  a 
parent  who,  in  contravention  of  such  order. 
taltes  a  child  to  another  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  $2,500 
the  amount  of  interest  which  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income  and  to  make  such 
exclusion  permanent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpay- 
er; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  until  Ete- 
cember  31.  1990,  the  energy  Investment  tax 
credit  for  solar,  wind,  geothermal.  and 
ocean  thermal  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  577.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  J5.000  of  retirement  Income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  if  the  tax- 
payer is  at  least  65  years  of  age:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  security  de- 
vices;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

H.R.  579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  with  respect  to  ex- 
cluding from  recapture  Investment  tax 
credit  used  to  fxind  tax  credit  employee 
stock  ownership  plans  and  to  permit  recov- 
ery by  such  plans  of  previously  recaptured 
investment  tax  credit:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  580.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  govern- 
ing appointments  to  the  service  academies 
so  as  to  relieve  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  responsibility  of  making  nominations 
for  appointments  thereto,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


H.R.  581.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  granting 
of  construction  licenses  of  nuclear  fission 
powerplants  in  the  United  States  pending 
action  by  the  Congress  following  a  compre- 
hensive 5-year  study  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  with  particular  reference  to  its  safety 
and  environmental  hazards,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Foreign  Af fiars. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wal- 
GRXN,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
LT7NSINX,  Mr.  McCtTRDY) : 
H.R.  582.  A  bill  to  provide  a  national 
policy  for  engineering,  technical,  and  scien- 
tific personnel,  to  provide  for  cost-sharing 
by  the  private  sector  in  training  such  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Skzlton,  Mr.  MntxTA,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.     ECKART,     Mr.     Stokks,     Mr. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Rahalli  : 
H.R.  583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  price  Increases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  584.  A  bill  to  revise  and  relnsUte  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
H.R.  585.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  the  medal  of  honor  posthumously 
to  the  family  of  Armando  G.  Leal,  Jr.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  586.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  587.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  transfer  the  functions  former- 
ly carried  out  under  the  Act  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  588.  A  bill  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  all  functions  relating  to  the 
examination  and  supervision  of  federally  in- 
sured banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  emergency  loans  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  may  be  made  and  insured  under  such 
Act  on  the  basis  of  estimated  losses  caused 
by  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  payable  on  certain  disaster 
emergency  loans  made  and  Insured  under 
such  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  to  increase  the  aggregate 
amount  of  grants  which  may  be  made  under 
such  Act  to  any  Individual  or  family  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  major  disaster;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  592.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  payable 
on  the  Federal  share  of  certain  disaster 
loans  made  under  such  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  593.  A  bill  to  designate  the  New  York 
Bulk  and  Foreign  Mall  Center  at  Jersey 
City,  N.J.  as  the  "Michael  McDermott  Bulk 
and  Foreign  Mail  Center":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.: 
H.R.  594.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  5,  1920,  as  amended,  to  author, 
ize  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  to  settle 


claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500  aris- 
ing by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  is 
responsible;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  595.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  an  exclu- 
sive remedy  against  the  United  States  in 
suits  based  upon  acts  or  omissions  of  U.S. 
employees,  to  provide  a  remedy  against  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  constitutional 
torU.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  596.  A  bill  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  the  bond  was  given;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  597.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2733. 
2734.  and  2736  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  section  715  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  claim  against  the  United  SUtes 
that  may  be  paid  administratively  under 
those  sections  and  to  allow  increased  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  settle  and  pay  cerUln  of 
those  claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
gross  income  of  Individuals  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  62  Interest  received  during 
any  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  all  oil 
from  any  royalty  interest  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.    

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  600.  A  bill  to  reorganize,  consolidate, 
and  expand  Federal  monitoring,  analysis, 
reporting,  and  policy  functions  with  respect 
to  foreign  acquisition  of  U.S.  businesses  and 
assets  in  vital  and  sensitive  national  interest 
sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SmoN): 
HJl.  601.  A  bill  to  help  Insure  the  Nation's 
independent  factual  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, to  help  maintain  the  national  capabil- 
ity for  advanced  research  and  training  on 
which  that  knowledge  depends,  and  to  pro- 
vide partial  financial  support  for  national 
programs  to  serve  both  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  602.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  medical 
freedom  of  choice  of  consumers  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  provide  that  drugs  will  be  regulated 
under  that  act  solely  to  assure  their  safety; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
television  broadcasting  of  programs  portray- 
ing nudity,  obscenity,  or  explicit  sexual  ac- 
tivity which  is  offensive  to  the  public  taste 
and  morals:  to  the  Committee  on  EStiergy 
and  Conunerce. 

H.R.  604.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  In  certain  relating  exist- 
ing provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


H.R.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  prohibit  the  robbery 
of  a  controlled  substance  from  a  pharmacy, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  606.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  revise  the  provisions  of  such 
title  relating  to  the  construction  and  alter- 
ation of.  and  acquisition  of  land  for,  nation- 
al cemeteries;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  607.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  clarify  the  period  for  which 
an  employer  is  required  to  grant  an  employ- 
ee who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
or  Reserve  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
allow  the  employee  to  perform  required 
active  duty  for  trainlnr.  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  permit  veterans  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  how  certain  drugs  and  medi- 
cines will  be  supplied  to  them;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  609.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  that  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy  or  amyotrophic  later- 
al sclerosis  developing  a  10-percent  or  more 
degree  of  dlsabUlty  within  7  years  after  sep- 
aration from  active  service  during  a  period 
of  war  shall  be  presumed  to  be  service  con- 
nected; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  610.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  Individuals  to  make  financial  contribu- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
their  Federal  income  tax,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  the  humanities;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  611.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  Interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  the  purchase  and  Installation  of  certain 
teletypewriters  for  use  by  individuals  whose 
sight,  hearing,  or  speech  is  impaired;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  esUblish  new  educational 
assistance  programs  for  veterans  and  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  614.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  Ameri- 
can family  and  to  promote  the  virtues  of 
family  life  through  education,  tax  assist- 
ance, and  related  measures;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services.  Education 
and  Labor,  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
H.R.  615.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  witholding  of 
tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  616.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  general  revenue 
sharing  for  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Skkem): 
H.R.  617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  determining  the  ellglbUity  of  foreign 
citizens  for  the  Issuance  of  mineral  leases  on 
Federal  lands,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  618.  A  bill  to  esUblish  U.S.  govern- 
mental policy  with  regard  to  respect  for 
human  life;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 


Education   and   Labor,   Energy   and   Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service.        

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  619.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  Impose  a  freeze  on  nat- 
ural gas  price  Increases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  620.  A  biU  to  amend  the  OnaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  to  areas  of 
economic  dislocation  in  the  United  SUtes 
that  Is  the  result  of  drastic  fluctuation  in 
the  value  of  the  currency  in  a  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  621.  A  biU  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponsibUlty  Act  of  1982.  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KIT  .DEE: 
H.R.  622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  death  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Latwr. 

H.R.  623.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  In  the  SUte  of  Michigan  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  624.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  benefits  with 
respect  to  public  safety  officers  who  die  of 
certain  medical  conditions  sustained  in  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Raball): 
H.R.  625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  financial 
relief  to  SUte  and  local  governments  by 
eliminating  a  requirement  that  would  result 
in  a  duplicative  mailing  each  year,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  626.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  strategic  materials 
and  minerals  coordination  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LEVTTAS: 
H.R.  627.  A  bill  to  require  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  to  carry  out 
audite  of  expenditures  and  financial  trans- 
actions of  Members,  officers,  and  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R.  628.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  further  restrict  the  intercep- 
tion of  certain  wire  or  oral  communications; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  629.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  transmit  reports  to  the  Congress 
summarizing  any  position  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  provision  of  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  is  not  to  be  enforced  or  de- 
fended by  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  630.  A  bill  to  esUblish  public  build- 
ings policies  for  the  Federal  Government,  to 
esUblish  the  Public  Buildings  Service  In  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

HJl.  631.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  System  for  all  officers  and 
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McDONAU): 

\  bUl  to  repeal  the  E>avis-Bacon 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 

and  Labor. 

McKHWET: 

A  bill  to  establish  a  demonstre- 

for  the  purpose  of  providing 

c  Mrdlnation  at  the  local  level  of 

I)  pgrade  housing  for  families  re- 

from  the  Department  of 

Buman  Services;  to  the  Commit- 

Pinance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  provide  tax  incen- 

the  building  and  rehabUl- 

r^tal  housing;  to  the  Committee 

Means. 

MINISH: 

%  bill  to  esUblish  a  National  De- 

:  tank  to  provide  loans  to  finance 

public  facilities  for  SUte 

governments  to  help  achieve  s  full 

economy  by  providing  loans  for 

—.mient  of  businesses  and  indus- 

<  he  expansion  and  improvement 

;ig  businesses  and  industries. 

Job  training  for  unskilled  and 

unemployed     and     underem- 

to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 

and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  bill  to  revise  and  reinstate  the 

Act  of  1951;  to  the  Commit- 

Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  reduce 

multicandi^tte  political  committee  contri- 

to  the  Committee  on  House 


lanl 

Ml. 


rapon. 

A  bill  to  limit  avallabUity  and 
han|lgun  bullets  that  are  capable  of 
certain  body  armor;  to  the  Com- 
__  Judiciary. 

A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
as  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
States  of  America,  Incorporated; 

on  the  Judiciary. 

.    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 

he  United  States  Code  to  extend 

strenQhen  the  mandatory  penalty  fea- 

prohlbitlon  against  the  use  of 

Federal  felonies,  and  for  other 

o  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


tie. 
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A  bill  entiUed:  "The  Handgun 
Control  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Commlt- 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  645.  A  bill  to  esUblisb  as  a  part  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  a  procedure  for  the  periodic 
congressonal  review  of  Federal  programs 
and  tax  expenditures,  and  to  improve  legis- 
lative oversight  of  Federal  activities  and 
regulatory  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.R.  646.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
on  interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends enacted  by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTOOMERT  (by  request): 
HJl.  647.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled as  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability  to  travel  on  military  aircraft  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
permitted  to  travel  on  such  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

TSLR.  648.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

H.R.  649.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  jurdisdlc- 
tion  and  fimctions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  650.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide direct  loans  to  veterans  for  residential 
solar  energy  systems  and  certain  other 
energy  conservation  improvements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  651.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  approve  the  release  of 
name  and  address  information  from  Veter- 
ans' Administration  (VA)  record  systems  for 
the  purposes  of  conducting  field  examina- 
tions, investigations  or  other  inquiries  for 
title  38  benefits  programs  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.  Section  3311;  to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HJl.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  a  flag  to 
drape  the  coffin  of  any  deceased  member  of 
a  reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  has  completed  20  yean  of  service  cred- 
itable for  purposes  of  retirement  under 
chapter  67  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ABO.  Mr.  Bomcxit.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
LowHT    of    Washington,    and    Mr. 
Crahdlkx): 
H.R.  653.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  96- 
162  to  provide  a  credit  to  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington for  certain  construction  cosU  associ- 
ated with  the  Yakima  River  Basin  Water 
Enhancement  Project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  654.  A  biU  to  extend  veteran  benefits 
to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween November  12,  1918,  and  July  2,  1921; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  655.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  recently 
enacted  authority  for  continued  payment  of 
disability   benefits   during   appeal;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
HJl.  856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  em- 
ployee  health   benefit   plan   provisions   of 
chapter  89  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 


increase  the  Government  contribution  rate, 
to  extend  coverage  for  employees  who  are 
separated  due  to  reductions  in  force,  to  re- 
quire carriers  to  obtain  reinatirance  or  stop- 
loss  insurance  (or  to  otherwise  demonstrate 
financial  responsibility),  to  assure  adequate 
mental  health  benefit  levels  and  otherwise 
limit  benefit  reductions,  to  mandate  an 
open  season  each  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Act  to  exempt  bicycle  compo- 
nent parts  which  are  not  re-exported  from 
the  exemption  from  the  customs  laws  other- 
wise available  to  merchandise  in  foreign 
trade  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  moratori- 
um on  terminations  of  disability  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
based  on  determinations  made  under  the 
continuing  disability  investigation  program 
and  a  moratorium  on  the  collection  of  over- 
payments based  on  determinations  under 
such  program,  and  to  amend  such  title  n  to 
expand  the  continued  payment  of  disability 
benefits  during  appeal  of  terminations  of 
such  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  ScHUMKa.  Mr.  Moaklxt, 
Mr.  Stokks,  Mr.  Kogovsxk.  Mr. 
BoifioR     of     Michigan,     and     Mr. 

POHTIH): 

H.R.  659.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  security 
and  the  economic  and  cultural  progress  of 
the  Nation  through  Federal  assistance  for 
improved  student  opportunities  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  technology,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.  660.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  miscellaneous 
and  technical  improvemente  relating  to  cash 
management,  gender-based  distinctions,  cov- 
erage, and  other  matters  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
HJl.  661.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  subtitle  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  relating  to  withholding  on  inter- 
est and  dividends;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LowHT  of  Washington): 
H.R.   662.   A  bill  to  designate  national 
forest  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Washington  as 
the  Cougar  Lakes  Wilderness:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  663.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  benefiU  thereunder 
shall  continue  through  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death  (without  affecting  any  other  per- 
son's   entitlement    to    benefits    for    that 
month).  In  order  to  provide  such  individual's 
family  with  assistance  in  meeting  the  extra 
death-related  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  require  that  individuals  who 
are  elderly  or  disabled  and  who  live  in  cer- 
tain types  of  group  living  arrangemenU  be 
treated   as   individual   households;   to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  665.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  prepayment 
of  loans  made  under  section  202  of  the 


Housing  Act  of  1959  for  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  666.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
coordination  in  the  provision  of  child-care 
services  for  children  living  in  homes  with 
working  parenU.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  667.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  II  to  perform  such 
projects  on  public  or  Indian  lands  or  waters 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  author- 
ize, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  include  as  crediUble  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
law  the  deduction  for  expenditures  to 
remove  architectural  and  transportation 
barriers  to  the  handicapped  and  elderly;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  670.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  gratuitous 
wage  credits  to  Individuals  who  served  In 
the  United  SUtes  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  during 
World  War  II,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ham- 
matscHMiDT,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Dok- 

HELLY.     Mr.     CONYERS,     Mr.    ROEMER. 

Mr.  SimiA.  Mr.  Wimi.  Mr.  Udaix, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Frahk.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,   Mr.   Lehmak   of   Florida,    Mr. 
Ford  of   Michigan,   Mr.   Kikdmess. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.  COLUWS,  Mr.  Dakiel,  Mr. 
Wydeh.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  DixoK.  Mr. 
EvAifs  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Washihgtoh.  Mr. 
Crockett.    Mr.    Markey,    and    Mr. 
Daob>: 
H.R.  671.  A  bill  to  provide  that  elderly  and 
handicapped  individuals  and  families  may 
use  assistance  provided  under  section  8  of 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  or 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with  re- 
spect to  shared  housing  proJecU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Asdab- 
BO.  Mr.   C^LAY.  Mr.  Foguetta,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
LtnfDiWE,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.    Paotetta,    Mr.    Pritchard.    Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Ltvimcstok, 
Mr.  CowYERS,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Ratchpord)  : 
H.R.  672.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  an  Office  of 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.     ROYBAL     (for     himself.     Mr. 
MiitETA.  and  Mr.  Scheuer): 
H.R.  673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  by 
the  United  SUtes  for  certain  medical  serv- 
ices   and    treatment    provided    to    United 
SUtes  citizens  and  permanent  resldenU  suf- 
fering from  physical  injuries  attribuUble  to 
the  atomic  bomb  explosions  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  Japan,  in  August  1945;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  RUDD: 
H.R.  674.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975  (15  U.S.C.  205a  et  seq.); 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

H.R.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  banks,  sav- 


ings and  loan  institutions,  and  similar  finan- 
cial institutions  to  issue  tax-exempt  certifi- 
cates for  housing  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Gephardt): 
H.R.  676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain Indebtedness  incurred  by  educational 
organizations  in  acquiring  or  improving  real 
property  shall  not  be  treated  as  acquisition 
indebtedness  for  ptirposes  of  the  tax  on  un- 
related   business    Uxable    Income;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Comable): 

H.R.  677.  A  bill  to  provide  that  subtitles  A 

and  C  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 

shaU  be  appUed  without  regard  to  the  value 

of  lodging  located  in  the  proximity  of  an 

educational   institution   and   furnished   by 

such  institution  to  iU  employees  for  taxable 

years  or  periods  beginning  before  January  1, 

1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  (for  himself, 

B4r.  Gregg,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Walgbxr, 

Mr  MnxER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wbbbu  Mr. 

Hamseh  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Sam  B. 

Hall,  Jr.): 

H.R.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 

social  security   coverage   for  Members  of 

Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  allow  reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  to  be  promoted  to,  or  recog- 
nized In.  a  higher  reserve  grade  while  serv- 
ing on  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  allow  volunteer  fire  departmente 
and  emergency  rescue  squads  to  receive  do- 
nations of  Federal  surplus  personal  proper- 
ty; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

H.R.  681.  A  bill  to  reesUbllsh  consUtu- 
tlonal  procedures  for  the  Imposition  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  682.  A  blU  to  modify  the  Insanity  de- 
fense in  the  Federal  courts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  683.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be 
subject  to  adjustment  under  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  or  subject  to  any  other 
automatic  adjustment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  684.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
impose  certain  llmiutions  on  the  amount  of 
milk  protein  producte  that  may  be  Imported 
into  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  685.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  enacted  by  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  up  to  $750  of  the  cost 
of  purchasing  a  new  highway  vehicle;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  687.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  Income  for  in- 
terest on  deposits  in  certain  savings  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


HJl.  688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reinstate  the  par- 
tial exclusion  of  dividends  and  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  the  residen- 
tial energy  credit  for  certain  wood  or  peat 
burning  stoves;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  690.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
social  security  benefiU  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  exempt  from  all  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STANOELAND: 
HJl.  691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  acreage  bases  to  be  used  under  acre- 
age reducUon  programs  for  the  1983  crop  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  692.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  693.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  Interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  694.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  certain  funcUons,  powers, 
and  duUes  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon  relating  to  water  vesKl  anchorages, 
bridge  locaUon  and  operaUon,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  icebreaklng  fadliUes  and  aids  to 
navigaUon:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  I>ubUc 
Works  and  TransporUUon. 

HJl.  695.  A  biU  to  provide  that  each  State 
must  establish  a  woikf  are  program,  and  re- 
quire partidpaUon  therein  by  all  residents 
of  the  SUte  who  are  receiving  benefiU  or 
assistance  under  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  food  stamp,  and  public 
housing  programs,  as  a  condlUon  of  the 
SUte's  eligibility  for  Federal  assistance  in 
connecUon  with  those  programs;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Development,  Education 
and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  STANOELAND  (for  himself, 
B4r.  Applegate,  Mr.  Hartheit,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  STEirHOLM.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.    SERSEHBREiraEB,    Mr.    LaFalce, 
andlilr.  GnjiAM): 
HJl.  696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price-sup- 
port program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
HJl.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expand  the  cir- 
cumstances where  relief  from  liability  for 
income  Ux  (and  penalties  and  interest  with 
respect  thereto)  is  provided  to  a  spouse  for  a 
deficiency  with  respect  to  a  joint  return, 
and  to  provide  similar  relief  with  respect  to 
certain  separate  returns  of  married  individ- 
uals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  698.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  in- 
crease In  the  tax  on  cigarettes  and  to  pro- 
vide cost-of-living  adjustmente  In  the 
amount  of  such  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Archer): 

H.R.  699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  certain  conversions  of  resi- 
dential rental  property  Into  condominium 
unlU:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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bill  to  faciliUte  the  conduct  of 
marine  scientific  research;  to 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
$TUMP: 
bUl  to  repeal  the  withholding 
and  dividends:  to  the  Com- 
W^ys  and  Means. 

TAUKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

of  Iowa.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

^CTTB  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bedeix.  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Da0B.  Mrs.  Maktin  of 

Mr.   Bereuter.   Mr.   Winn, 

llowAK.  and  Mr.  Roberts): 

bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 

1978  to  clarify  the  definition 

purposes  of  disqualifying  cer- 

pa^sthroughs  to  distributors  and 

natural  gas;  to  the  Committee 

1  Commerce. 

TAUKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Evans  of 

Mr.  Prost.  Mr.  Graoison.  Mr. 

Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kooov- 

]  ilr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Leach  of 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Synar,  and 

itehurst): 
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VENTO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
WylIe.  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Veiss.  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washing- 
dr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  La- 
Ms.  Dakar,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  MrrcH- 


bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Urban  Development  to  admin- 
program  for  assisting 
and  nonprofit  organizations  in 
einergency  shelter;  to  the  Com- 
E  anking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 


WALGREN: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganizal  ion  Act  of  1946  to  eliminate  the 
annual  adji  stment  in  the  rate  of  pay  pay- 


able to  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  permanent  appropriation  for  Mem- 
ber's compensation:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  and 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  WEBER: 

H.R.  710.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

HJl.  711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  State  and  local  public  utility  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Quiixen): 

H.R.  712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-saving 
incentives  for  savings  accounts  established 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  home:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   WHITEHURST  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stangeland): 

H.R.  713.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Crovemment  Operations  and  Rules,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  714.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education:  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  GovemmentjOperations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WORTlirr: 

H.R.  715.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WORTLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Solomon): 

H.R.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  for  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  717.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
property  held  in  foreign-trade  zones  shall  be 
exempt  from  State  and  local  ad  valoream 
taxation:  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

H.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jucliciary. 

H.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Consitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  submission  of 
balanced  Federal  funds  budgets  by  the 
President  and  action  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide revenues  to  offset  Federal  funds  defi- 
cits; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOUQUARD: 

HJ.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  acknowledg- 
ing the  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America 
for  its  achievements  and  recognizing  its  vol- 
unteers for  their  service  to  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cnvil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 

"^'    By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 

H.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  3.  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Respect  Life  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJ.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  week  in  October  of  each  year  as 
"National  Respect  Life  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  requiring  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 


commence  a  rulemaking  relating  to  natural 
gas  pipeline  rate  designs,  and  to  report  its 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON  (for  himself.  Bfr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Wbbkr, 
and  Mr.  Livingston): 
HJ.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  establish  legislative  au- 
thority in  Congress  and  States  with  respect 
to  abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    RUSSO    (for    himself.    Mr. 

DURBIN.  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  ROE,  Mr. 

Ottinger.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  An- 
thony,  Mr.   Matsci.  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mrs.    Kennelly,    Mr.    Flippo,    Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Foro  of  Tennes- 
see): 
HJ.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  16,  1983.  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.    Downey    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Pritchars.  and  Mr.  Hamilton): 
HJ.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
give  first  priority  in  the  START  negotia- 
tions to  eliminating  the  fear  of  a  nuclear 
first  strike;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  March  1983  as  "National  Eye 
Donor  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its 
environs,  in  honor  and  conunemoration  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  served  in  the  Korean  war.  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN.  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ober- 
star. Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  DovwcEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Leland.  Mrs.  Schroeoer. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Wydeh, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Sabo. 
and  Mr.  Shannon): 
H.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  sale  to  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
of  spare  parts  for  helicopters  or  A-37  air- 
craft; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
H.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  that  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  SUtes  or  by  any 
SUte  on  account  of  sex;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
H.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  President.  Vice  President,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Myers): 
H.J.  Res  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  November  20. 
1983.  as  "National  Family  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    week    beginning    March    6.    1983,    as 
"Women's  History  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  November  20. 
1983.  as    'National  Family  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Albosta.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.    GUNDERSON.    Mr.    Hansen    of 
Utah.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino.  Mr.   Lent.   Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Mazzou. 
Mr.    McDade.    Mr.    McEwen.    Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.    Stangeland.    Mr.    Weber.    Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri): 
H.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  August  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Peace";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H  J  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  require 
that  congressional  resolutions  setting  forth 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays  and  Federal 
revenues  must  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  if  the  level  of  out- 
lays exceeds  the  level  of  revenues;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  proposal 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  popular  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H  J  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  contributions  and 


expenditures  intended  to  affect  congression- 
al. Presidential,  and  SUte  elections;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
common  security  of  all  nations  is  threat- 
ened by  the  escalating  arms  race  and  that 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  requires  renewed 
and  persistent  efforts  to  negotiate  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  for  a  staged  disarmament  to 
be  verified  by  an  international  security  and 
disarmament  authority  and  accompanied  by 
strengthened     international     peacekeeping 
and  dispute  resolution  institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
call  for  an  end  to  the  use  of  plastic  bullets 
by  British  security  forces  in  Northern  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  nu- 
clear war  represents  the  world's  greatest  po- 
tential health  hazard  and  that  aU  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world  should  be  eliminated: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself.  Bdr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  WHrrxHURsr, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Danne- 
MKYER.    Mr.    Erlenborn,    Mr.    Por- 
sythe.  Mr.  Hahtnett.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Marri- 
ott.   Mr.    Poster.    Mr.    Pritchard. 
Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Burton,  of  Indi- 
ana): 
H.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  legal  minimum  age  for  drinking  and 
purchasing  alcohol;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  to  elimi- 
nate nuclear  weapons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  and 
rubber  bullets  against  civilians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  outlaw  the  Ulster  Defense  Asso- 
ciation. Its  membership,  activities,  and  any 
like  terrorist  organization;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  take  any  actions  necessary 
to  make  individuals  who  are  required  to  reg- 
ister under  the  MlliUry  Selective  Service 
Act  and  who  do  not  register  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance  or  bene- 
fits, to  participate  in  any  programs  or  activi- 
ties receiving  i'^deral  financial  assistance, 
and  to  be  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  organization  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance;  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.  Con  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of   the  Congress  that 
studies  should  be  undertaken  inunedlately 


Into  possible  alternative  methods  for  financ- 
ing annuities  provided  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 


By   Mr.    CONTE   (for   himself.   Mrs. 

Schneider.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Horton, 

Mr.    Oberstar.    Mr.    Moakley.    Mr. 

Akaka.  Mr.  Jepfords,  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.    Annunzio.    Mr.    Yatbon.    Mr. 

McKiNNEY.  and  Mrs.  Roukkma): 

H.    Res.    24.    Resolution    expressing    the 

House  of  RepresenUtives'  opposition  to  an 

Imposition  of  an  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and 

refined  products:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.    Dannemeyeb,    Mr.    Lujan,    Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Hahtnett. 
Mr.  Marlenee,  and  Mr.  Gregg): 
H.  Res.  25.  Resolution  to  provide  that  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  House  consider  in 
deUll  the  option  of  a  freeze  on  Federal 
spending  at  fiscal  year  1983  levels  In  devel- 
oping Concurrent  Budget  Resolutions  for 
fiscal   years   1984,   1985,  and   1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.Res.  29.  Resolution  relating  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Israel:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affiiirs.  ^  , 

H.  Res.  30.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  elimi- 
nate the  llmlUtions  on  outside  earned 
income  of  Members  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Res.  31.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
impeachment  of  Paul  A.  Volcker.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  Res.  32.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
Impeachment  of  Paul  A.  Volcker.  Anthony 
M.  Solomon.  Lyle  E.  Gramley.  J.  Charles 
Partee.  Emmett  J.  Rice.  Nancy  H.  Teeters. 
John  J.  Balles.  Robert  P.  Black.  William  P. 
Ford.  Karen  N.  Horn.  Preston  Martin,  and 
Henry  C.  Walllch,  as  members  of  the  Feder- 
al Open  Market  Committee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RO"YBAL: 
H.   Res.   33.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  grant  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  to  members  of  the  Silva  class  of 
aliens  Uving  In  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.    Res.    34.    Resolution    expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  the  current  Selective 
Service  registration  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WALGREN: 
H.  Res.  35.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  legislation  Increasing  Members'  com- 
pensation. Federal  Income  tax  benefiU.  or 
llmlUtions  on  outside  earnings  is  considered 
separately  from  other  legislation,  is  adopted 
only  by  a  recorded  vote,  and  does  not  take 
effect  until  the  start  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  Congress  in  which  approved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRr  ATE  bhub  and 

F  ESOLDTIONS 


daise 


Under 
bills  and 
and  severally 

lOmitUd/rtm 


1  of  rule  XXll.  private 
resolutions  were  introduced 
referred  as  follows: 
Ou  Record  afJanuam  3. 
IMJ] 


By  Mr. 
H  Ji.  436.  A 
wolf,  his  wife 
Christian 
Judicimry. 
By  Mr. 
HJi.  437.  A 
SUrlUe:  to  th< 
By  Mr. 
HJl.  43S.  A 
Inuunura;  to 
ary. 

By  Mr. 

H.R.  439.  A 

Insurance  Co 

nies:  to  the  O 

HJl.  440.  A 

Francisco 


/liEXANDER: 
»iU  for  the  reUef  of  Kurt  Per- 
Hilda  Perwolf.  and  tiis  son 
Per^olf ;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  the 


JtHDERSOV: 

biU  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

dROWN  of  California: 

biU  for  the  relief  of  Toshiito 

I  he  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


Feiniz 


Arteata: 


I  spoi  «e 


spouse; 
Christina 
Committee  on 

HJi.  441.  A 
Andres 
Judiciary 

H.R.  442.  A 
Mario  Pio 
and  Mario  Wl 
Piccirillo.  sora ; 
didary. 

By  Mrs. 

HJ^  443.  A 
Ai  Bae:  to  th^ 
By  Mrs. 

HJL  444.  A 
liams;  to  the 
By  Mr. 

H.R.  445.  A 
Song  and 
mittee  on  the 

HJl.  44«.  A 
collar 
Judiciary 

ByMr.  ] 

HJl.  447.  A 
Ua  Auniga 
Judiciary. 
By  Ms. 

HJl.  448.  A 
queta. 
and  Clarisa 
the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  ( 

HJl.  449.  A 
Dias  Ibarra: 
dary. 

ByMr. 

HJt.  450.  A 
Shifflett:  to 


£  ASSES  of  Idaho: 
)ill  for  the  relief  of  the  Aetna 
and  other  insurance  compa- 
;<inmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Jill  for  the  relief  of  Frederidc 

Alers:     Susan     Femiz     Aiiers. 

Chris^pher  Femiz  Akers.  son;  and 

Alters,  daughter,  to  the 

the  Judiciary. 

aill  for  the  relief  of  Monjaras 
to  the  Committee  on  the 


bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
lo.  Etema  Piccirillo,  spouse; 
Ulams  Ptccirillo  and  Roberto 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


Rodrigies: 


Griselda 


A  bill 


ary. 

Byl€r. 

HJl.  451. 
certain  lands 
form  part  of 
the  United 
Railway  Co.; 
and  Insular 
ByBCr. 

HJt.  452.  A| 
Hartmann 
Committee 
ByMr. 

H.  Res.  23 
UUed  "A  bill 
ance  Compai^, 
nies"  to  the 
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30LT  (by  request): 

liU  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Chang 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

iOLT. 

>iU  for  the  relief  of  Brett  WU- 
C  ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  UNTKK: 

'bill  for  the  reUef  of  In  Hong 
Sung  J.  Park;  to  the  Com- 

ludlciary. 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Es- 
to  the  Committee  on  the 


EHMAN  of  Florida: 


>ill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Ceci- 
M<  ya;  to  the  Committee  on  the 


1 UKUUSKI  (by  request): 
bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mirza  Ar- 
Arqueta,  Brenda  Arqueta. 
^rqueta;  to  the  Committee  on 


lUILLEIN: 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Clemente 
the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

]  tOBINSON  (by  request): 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Beulah  C. 
he  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


liHXTMWAT: 

to  validate  conveyances  of 

in  the  SUte  of  California  that 

the  right-of-way  granted  by 

^tes  to  the  Central  Pacific 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

i>ffairs. 

I EMITU  of  Iowa: 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerome  J. 
Rita  J.  Hartmann;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 
lANSEN  of  Idaho: 
lesolution  to  refer  the  bill  en- 
for  the  relief  of  Aetna  Insur- 
and  other  insurance  compa- 
dhief  Commissioner  of  the  n.S. 


aid 
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Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judidary. 

Untrodwxd  January  t,  19S3i 

By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
HJl.  718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  C. 
Willett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
HJl.  719.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  L. 
Hulsey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mi.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
HJl.  720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dalila 
Barrinuevo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Bv  TUIr  FISH* 
HJl.  721.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Karen 
Odell  Donnelly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterina 
Spadaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judid- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  723.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marsha  D. 
Christopher  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OLICKMAN: 
H.R.  724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Mebrano  Oatson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.  725.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  time  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  awarding  the  medal 
of  honor  to  Rudolph  Salais  Vela;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Fergus(»i;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  727.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Marcelo 
EnrUe  Inton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 
HJl.  728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remigio 
Aquino  and  his  wife  Ines  Aquino;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judidary. 

By  Mi.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.: 
HJl.  729.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tehran 
American  School;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judidary. 

HJt.  730.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ronald 
Goldstock  and  Augustus  M.  Statham;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  six  em- 
ployees of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard, 
Department   of   the   Navy,   Pearl   Harbor, 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 
B.  Dymond,  Samuel  K.  Gibbons,  Jack  C. 
Kean,  James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red- 
mond; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  733.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Raul  Ar- 
riaza,  his  wife,  Maria  Marquart  Schubert 
Arriaza,  and  their  children,  Andres  Arriaza 
and  Daniel  Alvouich  Arriaza;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  734.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mithila 
Rajendra  Agshikar  Bhame;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  735.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kirsten 
Rytgaard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
HJl.  736.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Raul 
Lopez  Maldonado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LANTOS* 
HJl.  737.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Shanna 
Teresa  Milich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LEIVITAS: 
H.R.  738.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  WU- 
Uam  H.  Wall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California: 

HJl.  739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Del- 
gado  Adams:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.LOTT: 

HJl.  740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elsie  B. 
lAwson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  741.  A  bill  to  remove  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  real  property  in  Harrison 
County,  Miss.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.     

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HJl.  742.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Jose 
R.  Dominguez-Miranda,  Maria  Cellna  Do- 
minguez.  Isabel  Cristina  Dominguez.  and 
Luis  Roberto  Dominguez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  mffr  TITTT3D* 

HJl.  743.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Theda 
June  Davis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judid- 
ary.   

ByMr.  STUMP: 

H.R.  744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  La  Paz 
Enterprises,  Ltd.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judidary. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  745.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
C.  Ruks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  4:  Mi.  Rittkr,  Mr.  BntzuRR,  Mr. 
CoRTS.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Kmsniss,  Mrs. 
Mabtih  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mnxm  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  OxLKT,  Mr.  Rbgula,  Mr.  Whit- 
TAKKB.  and  Mr.  Wnni. 

HJl.  5:  Mr.  D'Amouhs. 

HJl.  6:  Bfr.  Sumvrm.  Mr.  Emzrsoh,  Mr. 
MiLLiB  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wnm,  and  Mr.  Brot- 

BILL. 

HJl.  135:  Mi.  Lxnnun. 

HJl.  171:  Mr.  Stamgklahd,  Mr.  Quiixai. 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  HABTHrrr,  Mr.  Moorhkad, 
Mr.  ToxniG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Smitr 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Siuanser,  Mr.  Makri- 
OTT,  Mr.  HAimzRSCHiaDT,  Mr.  Sukia,  Mr. 
Shumwat,  Mr.  Wnm,  Mr.  Kmsmss,  Mr. 
Stokzs,  Mr.  Ekxksoh,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
WOR  Pat,  Mr.  McDonald,  and  Mr.  Deniit 
SmTB. 

HJ.  Res.  1:  Mi.  Rihaldo,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Clirgkr. 

HJ.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Ottirger.  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  SmTB  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kostmatkr, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Torricklu,  Mr.  Stokis, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Ardersor,  and  Mr.  Owers. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions  and  papers  were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 
ISubmitted  January  3, 1983} 

1.  By  the  Speaker  Petition  of  the  Charge 
d'Affaires,  a.i..  Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Washington, 
D.C.,  relative  to  a  message  of  peace;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2.  Also,  petition  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Busi- 
ness Council,  Hoopa,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
Judgment  award  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
cnaims;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs. 

3.  Also,  petition  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city  of  Lockport,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
Federal  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judidary. 
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MISSING  CHILDREN 


HON.  ORRIN  a  HATCH 

optrrAB 

in  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Janiuiry  3.  1983 


•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
before  this  distinguished  assembly  to 
focus  additional  attention  on  the  trag- 
edy of  missing  children.  The  Depa^^ 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
has  estimated  that  approximately  1.3 
million  chUdren  disappear  each  year. 
A  significant  number  do  not  leave  of 
their  own  accord. 

Statistics  do  not  disappear,  but  chil- 
dren do;  dimpled  babies,  active  pre- 
schoolers. Uttle  leaguers,  and  young 
teens  are  stolen,  possibly  mistreated, 
thus,  leaving  mothers,  fathers,  and 
siblings  stunned  and  brokenhearted. 
As  more  and  more  chUdren  are  victim- 
ized each  year,  the  missing  chUdren 
nightmare  has  been  brought  to  the 
forefront  of  national  consciousness. 

In  response  to  increased  public 
awareness.  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  the  Missing  Children  Act.  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion of  which  the  chief  advocateln 
this  body  was  Senator  Hawkins.  The 
main  component  of  the  law  gives  par- 
ents the  right  to  Insist  that  their  miss- 
ing child's  records  are  Included  In  the 
FBI's  computerized  register  and  dis- 
tributed to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  country.  This 
federal  law  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  In  addition,  we  must  buUd  an 
active  framework  of  concern  and 
awareness  within  each  of  our  commu- 
nities. .  ^.       . 

Utahns  were  Jarred  Into  action  by 
the  occurrence  of  some  tragic  Inci- 
dences   which    shocked    our    entire 
Nation.  Television  documentaries  and 
news  and  magazine  articles  have  de- 
tailed Utah's  missing  children  cases. 
Danny  Davis  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  afternoon  he  disappeared  whUe 
shopping  with  his  grandfather  at  a 
Salt  Lake  supermarket.  Is  he  living?  Is 
he  being  abused?  WIU  we  ever  find 
him?  Three-year-old  Rachael  Runyan 
was  finally  found— but  long  after  she 
was  dead.  Her  small  body  was  badly 
decomposed  and  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. With  her  hands  tied  behind  her 
back,  she  was  located  In  an  Isolated 
canyon  creek  bed. 

But  these  are  only  two  of  many  ex- 
amples. Missing  ChUdren  are  a  horrify- 
ing reality.  It  Is  a  reality  that  exists 
not  only  In  our  Nation's  urban  centere. 
but  In  the  small  country  towns  as  weU. 
Indeed,  the  people  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  valleys  are  no  longer  naive 


to  the  grim  disaster  of  missing  chU- 
dren. The  citizens  of  Utah,  faced  with 
this  ugly  reality  have  begun  to  fight 
back,  and  I  would  Uke  to  briefly  de- 
scribe their  efforts.  The  initiatives 
taken  by  many  citizens  in  Utah— law 
enforcement  agencies,  private  organi- 
zations, and  Individuals  in  the  SUte  of 
Utah  are  worthy  examples  to  aU  com- 
munities. I  am  proud  of  their  efforts, 
and  I  urge  you  to  share  them  with 
your  constituents. 

Thousands  volunteered  In  the  search 
for  Rachael  Runyan.  Businesses  and 
chtirches  donated  money,  faculties, 
and  manpower.  A  committee  formed 
to  organize  the  search  for  Rachael. 
working  out  of  a  neighborhood  center, 
the  committee  began  a  nationwide  dis- 
tribution of  flyers  with  Rachael's  pic- 
ture. Prom  this  a  composite  drawing  of 
the  suspect  was  made  possible.  The 
community  raised  $20,000.  to  be 
matched  by  the  Runyans.  for  a  $40,000 

reward. 

Out  of  this  initial  crisis,  a  continuing 
chUd  protection  effort  evolved.  The 
Utah  Parent  and  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion was  the  first  to  swing  Into  action, 
dusting  off  unused  chUd  protection 
programs  presented  In  the  schools  by 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  They 
reinstated  a  force  of  mothers,  "parent 
watch,"  to  patrol  streets  during  the 
hours  when  chUdren  are  going  to  and 
from  school.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Utah  Association  of  Women,  the 
PTA  is  promoting  "McGruff  House" 
posters  to  be  placed  In  windows  teUlng 
a  ChUd  In  trouble  that  he  can  enter 

that  house  for  refuge  and  help.        

Town  meetings  have  been  sponsored 
by  law  enforcement  agencies,  county 
and  city  governments.  PTA's.  and  the 
Utah  Association  of  Women  to  formu- 
late poUcles  and  Instruct  parents  to 
preventative  measures  and  appropri- 
ate action  to  take  should  the  need 
arise.  AU  Utahns  have  been  Instructed 
to  report  any  suspicious  looking  Indl- 
vlduajs. 

In  addition,  the  Utah  Association  of 
Women  has  organized  a  new  conumt- 
tee  with  the  sole  responsibUity  of  de- 
veloping, coordinating,  and  promoting 
various  initiatives.  Volunteers  disperse 
ChUd  Indentlflcatlon  packets-"Identl- 
ChUd  Kits"— which  are  produced  by 
"Friends  of  ChUd  Find."  The  kit  In- 
cludes identification  instructions,  pre- 
cautionary measures,  procedures  to 
take  when  a  chUd  Is  missing,  and 
guidelines  for  Identifying  a  suspect 
and  an  automobile.  This  type  of  Infor- 
mation, when  reaUy  avaUable  to 
poUce.  can  expedite  the  speedy  loca- 
tion of  a  missing  chUd. 


The  Utah  Association  of  Women  has 
also  organized  groups  of  women  to 
lobby  the  Utah  State  Legislature  for 
stronger  kidnapping  legislaUon.  Par- 
tlaUy  because  of  their  encouragement, 
the  Stote  Department  of  PubUc  Safety 
has    renewed    Intensive    training    of 
poUce  In  kidnap  recovery  procedures 
and  is  developing  an  extensive  road- 
block and  communication  system.  Fur- 
ther, the  department  of  pubUc  safety, 
with  the  active  support  of  the  Utah 
Association  of  Women  and  the  PTA.  is 
t^RiTig  positive  action  toward  cracking 
down  on  "JuvenUe  protection"  viola- 
tors. This  law  prohibits  leaving  a  chUd 
in  a  situation  that  could  prove  harm- 
ful to  the  chUd. 

Indeed  the  scope  of  contributors  is 
impressively  broad,  and  I  have  only 
briefly  mentioned  a  few  examples. 
Programs  aimed  at  preventing  missing 
ChUdren  and  locating  those  that  are 
lost,  have  succeeded  with  outstanding 
community  support,  and  without  Fed- 
eral intervention.  As  a  Senator,  and  as 
a  father.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
tireless  efforts  of  Utahns  in  prevent- 
ing and  coping  with  the  tragedy  of 
this  aU-too-common  crime. 


DEVELOPING  THE  USES  OP  ARID 
LAND  PLANTS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

orcAuroHmA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congress  has  been  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  examining  our  de- 
pendence upon  other  countries  as 
sources  for  a  number  of  Important  ma- 
terials. We  experienced  a  rude  awak- 
ening to  our  vulnerabUlty  with  the  oU 
embargo  and  have  become  aware  of  a 
number  of  other  strategic  and  essen- 
tial materials  In  the  same  category. 

For  some  of  these  materials  there  is 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  foreign 
dependence.  Many  plants  growmg  In 
this  country  produce  suitable  replace- 
ments for  products  we  are  now  Import- 
ing. As  many  of  my  coUeagues  know.  I 
have  been  working  for  some  time  to 
get  these  plants  into  commercial  pro- 
duction. But  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
pediments to  commercialization  is  the 
financing  required  to  bridge  research 
on  these  plants  Into  the  commercial 

sector 

To  overcome  this  problem.  I  a™  ta- 
troduclng  legislation  to  esteblisli  the 
Arid  Lands  Renewable  Agncultural 
Resources  Corporation.  This  Corpora- 
tion Is  Identical  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels 


^ :  '.  ..,    .„  -„,  .noken  by  the  Memi>er  on  the  floor. 

•  This  "buUet- •  symbol  identif.e,  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  Py  «« 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  been  reluctant  to  make  large  de- 
velopment investments  on  this  long- 
term  payback  undertaking  without 
some  financial  assivances  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Another  plant  which  is  the  focus  of 
this  bill  is  jojoba,  again  a  native 
Southwestern  plant  which  produces  a 
nut  yielding  a  high  quality  lubricant. 
This  lubricant  has  many  times  the  life 
of  petroleum  products  and  is  begin- 
ning to  be  marketed  for  use  in  the 
transportation  industry.  The  oU,  tech- 
nically a  liquid  wax,  is  also  useful  as  a 
feedstock  for  making  plastic  and  fertil- 
izers and  has  use  in  dermatological  ap- 
plications. Those  of  you  who  have 
seen  advertisements  for  jojoba  sham- 
poo know  of  other  commercial  uses. 
Jojoba  oil  can  replace  petroleum  and 
petrochemicals  in  many  of  these  appli- 
cations. 

Euphorbia  lathjn-is,  also  known  as 
gopherweed,  produces  a  hydrocarbon 
latex  with  a  number  of  critical  uses. 
This  hydrocarbon  can  be  used  as  a 
chemical  feedstock  as  well,  and  has  in 
addition  produced  high  octane  gaso- 
line in  laboratory  tests.  Much  research 
is  underway  but,  again,  commercial  de- 
velopment of  this  petroleum-replacing 
plant  is  not  proceeding  at  a  pace  com- 
mensurate with  the  national  need. 

Circubita,  commonly  called  buffalo 
gourd,  is  another  arid  land  plant  with 
considerable  economic  importance. 
Circubita  seeds  are  a  source  of  oil  with 
many  of  the  same  applications  as 
peanut  and  sunflower  oil.  The  yields 
per  acre  are  in  the  range  of  commer- 
cial production  of  soybeans  and  pea- 
nuts, but  require  much  less  water. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the 
plants  which  can  be  moved,  using  this 
Corporation,  into  commercial  produc- 
tion. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  probably 
in  agreement  with  me  on  the  value  of 
developing  these  plants  but  some  may 
wonder  why  the  need  for  this  Corpora- 
tion. 

First,  I  consider  these  plant  re- 
sources to  be  just  as  critical  as  the  oil 
shale  and  sand  or  the  plant  sources  of 
alcohol  fuels  which  are  the  focus  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  Yet 
the  Synf  uels  Corporation  is  not  set  up 
to  deal  with  the  nonfuel  petroleum 
demand  addressed  primarily  in  this 
bill. 

Second,  private  industry  cannot  be 
expected  to  make  the  necessary  devel- 
opment investments  on  its  own.  As 
with  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
projects,  the  payback  for  investments 
made  in  these  agricultural  sources  of 
materials  is  not  within  a  length  of 
time  likely  to  be  considered  by  a  busi- 
ness as  a  justification  for  the  invest- 
ment. The  efforts  authorized  in  this 
bill  are  of  critical  importance  to  the 
strategy  and  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  are  a  legitimate  Federal 
concern. 


January  6,  1983 

This  legislation  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  projects  planned  for  the 
Western  United  States  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Synfuels  Corporation. 
Those  projects  seek  to  save  one  limit- 
ed resource— oil— but  at  the  expense  of 
another  limited  resource— water.  The 
synfuels  efforts  planned  for  the  West 
are  entirely  antithetical  to  our  re- 
gion's resource  conservation  needs. 
Water  is  already  scarce  in  the  arid 
West  and  many  of  the  synfuels 
projects  will  only  make  that  situation 
worse. 

Also,  the  synfuels  projects  are  ex- 
tremely disruptive,  causing  rural  areas 
to  swell  in  numbers,  with  armies  of 
outsiders  coming  to  construct  and  run 
these  facilities.  This  bill  will  use  the 
existing  farming  structure  and  will  in- 
crease the  cropping  options  of  South- 
western farmers. 

But  the  most  important  reason  is 
the  potential  for  the  creation  of  new 
industries  and  new  jobs  centered  on 
the  growing  and  processing  of  these 
crops.  The  Federal  Government, 
through  this  Corporation,  will  have 
minimal  budgetary  exposure  but  will 
be  able  to  leverage  large  amounts  of 
private  sector  fimding.  We  will  be  cre- 
ating a  Government-industry  partner- 
ship which  we  all  see  as  essential  for 
revitalizing  our  economy. 

What  this  legislation  represents  is 
one  approach  to  removing  the  last  bar- 
rier in  the  technology  transfer  proc- 
ess, the  funding  of  the  initial  commer- 
cial venture.  If  we  are  serious  about 
bringing  new  products  and  processes 
into  the  marketplace,  then  we  would 
take  a  serious  look  at  the  approach 
embodied  in  this  bill.* 


January  6,  1983 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION 
514(c)  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 514(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  a  provision  of  the  tax  law  that 
restricts  the  growth  of  endowments 
that  support  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  educational  institutions. 

Growth  in  educational  endowments 
is  a  key  way  for  the  private  sector  to 
increase  its  ability  to  underwrite  a 
greater  share  of  educational  costs  that 
must  be  borne  by  non-Federal  sources. 
As  educational  costs  have  risen  over 
the  last  decade,  the  need  for  addition- 
al support  from  all  sources  has  intensi- 
fied. If  we  are  to  look  beyond  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  a  larger  share  of 
the  necessary  assistance,  we  must 
create  an  environment  where  that  aid 
can  more  readily  be  obtained.  One  of 
the  most  important  sources  for  such 


support  Is  our  educational  endow- 
ments. In  my  judgment,  these  endow- 
ments are  a  national  treasure— a  vital 
resource  for  current  students  and  our 
legacy  to  future  generations  of  stu- 
dents. 

To  illustrate  the  present  squeeze  on 
higher  education,  one  need  look  at  one 
area— federally  funded  student  aid. 
Over  the  last  few  years,  in  constant 
dollars,  that  aid  has  been  cut  by  23 
percent,  according  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  This  growing 
gap  in  our  commitment  to  universal 
access  to  quality  education  must  be 
bridged. 

I  believe  the  legislation  I  am  propos- 
ing today  will  move  us  toward  that 
goal.  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  enable  educational  in- 
stitutions to  diversify  their  investment 
portfolios  and  provide  a  greater  hedge 
against  inflation  through  investment 

in  real  estate.  „    .  ^..     «»,♦ 

Real  estate  prices  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  debt  financing  is  cus- 
tomary in  real  estate  purchases.  Many 
investors,  including  pension  trusts 
(representing  an  accumulation  of 
funds  20  times  greater  than  the  en- 
dowments of  aU  educational  institu- 
tions combined)  are  permitted  to  earn 
income  from  leveraged  real  estote  free 

of  tax.  ,  .  _ 

Consequently,  educational  organiza- 
tions are  placed  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. To  the  extent  they  acquire 
debt  financed  real  estate,  they  must 
accept  a  lower  rate  of  return  than  pen- 
sion trusts  on  an  identical  investment 
because  the  income  earned  by  an  edu- 
cational organization  is  subject  to  tax 
and  yields  less  net  income.  The  bUl  I 
am  proposing  will  eliminate  this  in- 
equity for  tax-exempt  educational  or- 
ganizations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  biu 
would  involve  little  or  no  revenue  loss. 
The  assets  of  educational  endowments 
equal  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
assets  of  pension  trusts  which  already 
enjoy  this  exemption.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  revenue  loss  that 
would  occur  with  this  change  would 
not  exceed  $500,000. 

In  1969,  the  Congress  enacted  sec- 
tion 514(c)  to  eliminate  so-called  sham 
transactions  where  businesses  utilized 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  certain  orga- 
nizations through  sale-lease-back  ar- 
rangements. The  statute  curing  the 
abuse  has  proved  to  be  unduly  restric- 
tive The  penalty  tax  Imposed  now  is  a 
serious  disincentive  for  tax-exempt 
educational  organizations  seeking  le- 
gitimate   passive    real    estate    invest- 

™Thus.  under  present  law  tax-exempt 
educational  organizations  are  subject 
to  tax  on  income  from  debt  financed 
real  property  not  utUized  in  education- 
related  activities.  The  effect  of  exist- 
ing law  has  been  to  encourage  tax- 
exempt  educational  organizations  to 
invest  in  more  risky,  less  stable,  stocks 


and  bonds.  This  has  occurred  because 
the  Income  from  such  investments  is 
treated  as  passive  investment  Income 
and  is  not  subject  to  tax  while  income 
from  leveraged  real  estate  investments 
is  subject  to  Federal  income  tax  under 
a  complex  formula. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  simply  extend  the  exemption 
from  this  tax  already  enjoyed  by  tax- 
exempt  pension  trusts  to  tax-exempt 
educational  organizations.  Moreover, 
my  bill  includes  a  series  of  safeguards 
to  prevent  the  use  of  abusive  type 
transactions  that  led  to  the  enactment 
of  current  law.* 


BALANCE  OF  TERROR 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

or  MnnnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  Americans,  there  can  be  no  greater 
chaUenge  than  the  complex  task  of 
preserving  our  liberty.  whUe  also  back- 
ing away  from  the  nuclear  "balance  of 
terror." 

Survival  and  freedom  must  be  our 
equal  goals.  No  matter  how  complicat- 
ed this  issue  becomes,  we  cannot 
ignore  our  responsibilities. 

The  only  practical  way  to  have  both 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
reduce  their  arsenals  is  to  engage  in 
face-to-face  negotiations.  And  the  b^t 
way  for  such  talks  to  succeed  is  for  the 
Soviets  to  realize  that  America  is  just 
as  united  in  its  commitment  to  liberty 
as  it  is  in  its  genuine  desire  for  peace 

andstabUity.  ^         ,      .^ 

At  this  time,  our  best  hope  for  im- 
proving the  situation  rests  in  the  two 
negotiations  being  held  in  Geneva. 
These  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
(START)  could  lead  America  and  the 
U  S.S.R.  to  reduce  the  long-range  and 
regional  nuclear  weapons  in  their  arse- 
nals, thus  lowering  the  terrible  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

On  the  same  day  last  week.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Yuri  Andropov  ex- 
pressed optimism  about  these  STARi 
negotiations.  I  share  their  optimism,  u 
the  American  people  can  present  a 
united  front  on  this  crucial  issue. 

There  is  room  for  disagreement  on 
the  approaches  to  preserving  our  liber- 
ty whUe  reducing  nuclear  arsenals. 
But  at  these  negotiations,  Americas 
envoys  must  have  our  full  support. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  cosponsortng 
H.J.  Res.  4.  This  resolution  expresses 
full  congressional  support  for  our  ne- 
gotiators in  seeking  mutual,  balanced, 
and  verifiable  nuclear  reductions  lead- 
ing to  equal  and  significantly  lower 
weapons  levels  and  decreased  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  resolution  also  urges  negotia- 
tors to  reduce  first  those  weapons 
which  are  so  fast  that  they  could  tng- 
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ger  nuclear  war  before  world  leaders 
can  contact  each  other.  These  Include 
the  short-range  missiles  which  the  So- 
viets have  placed  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  resolution  also  urges  negotia- 
tors to  work  for  new  "confidence- 
building"  proposals,  such  as  Improved 
communications  which  would  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  starting  be- 
cause of  error,  misunderstanding,  or 
equipment  failure. 

The  issues  of  survival  and  freedom 
transcend  all  factions,  all  philosophies, 
all  partisan  political  consideration. 
Every  responsible  American  must 
work  for  the  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  arse- 
nals of  every  nation  of  the  world. 

But  we  cannot  do  It  alone— the  Sovi- 
ets must  cooperate.  And  the  best  way 
to  guarantee  that  they  will  negotiate 
In  good  faith  Is  for  the  Congress  to 
show  that  It  Is  In  full  support  of  our 
negotiators,  who  are  working  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom  and  survival.* 


DREW  LEWIS:  AIDE 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  YIBGUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  transpor- 
tation is  a  priority  Issue  In  the  10th 
District  of  Virginia  and  soon  after  I 
began  my  first  term  in  the  House  In 
1981,  I  had  the  privilege  to  meet  with 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Drew 
Lewis  to  discuss  the  transportation 
problems  of  northern  Virginia  and 
particularly  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports, the  two  federaUy  owned  facul- 
ties located  In  the  10th  District. 

Prom  that  first  meeting  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  Secretary  Lewis'  genutae 
concern  about  these  Issues  and  his 
willingness  to  listen  and  to  assist  m 
solving  those  problems.  From  that 
meeting,  too,  evolved  the  initial  work 
on  the  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports policy,  implemented  In  Decem- 
ber 1981,  which  has  proven  to  be  a 
good  beginning  In  achieving  its  goal  of 
guiding  the  future  operation  and  de- 
velopment of  Washington  National 
and  Dulles  International  Airports  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  the  area. 

Secretary  Lewis'  leadership  and  his 
direct  and  personal  interest  in  address- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Washington  com- 
munity and  particularly  northern  Vir- 
ginia made  the  critical  difference  in 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  through 
which  progress  has  been  realized  to 
achieve  a  safer  and  more  efficient  bal- 
ance In  traffic  between  National  and 

Dulles.  . 

He  has  also  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  mass  transportation  to  the 
Washington    metropolitan    area    and 
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has  consistei  itly  supported  funding  for 
Metrorail. 

In  additioi,  his  impressive  accom- 
plishments 1 1  Just  2  years  at  the  helm 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
include  the  sensitive  handling  of  the 
air  controllers'  strike  with  his  mskJor 
concern  to  ai  sure  the  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion's airwa:  's,  while  also  addressing 
problems  ra  Ised  about  the  manage- 
ment policiei  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Adminlstrati  )n  and  later  making 
changes  to  mprove  those  policies  to 
prevent  future  problems.  In  a  related 
aviation  issu ;,  under  Mr.  Lewis'  guid- 
ance, a  mult  ibillion-dollar  program  to 
modernize  ,he  air  traffic  control 
system  was  b  egun. 

It  was  als<i  Drew  Lewis  who  recog- 
nised the  deteriorating  condition  of 
the  Nation'!  infrastructure  and  the 
critical  need  to  repair  the  country's 
highways  ard  bridges  and  first  pro- 
posed early  last  year  an  increase  in 
highway  tax>s  to  fund  those  repairs, 
with  a  port  on  also  going  for  mass 
transit  proJ(cts.  After  the  proposal 
garnered  the  support  of  admijistration 
and  congres^onal  leaders,  he  worked 
round  the  cl<  ck  during  the  recent  spe- 
cial session  if  the  97th  Congress  to 
assure  passaj;e  of  highway  legislation 
for  that  purj]  ose. 

Drew  Lewis  vision,  creativity,  and 
managerial  {expertise  are  qualities 
too  rarely  found  in  our 
.  His  hard  work  and  dlli- 
him  the  respect  of  Mem- 
h  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
his  recently!  announced  resignation 
will  leave  a  w>id  in  the  Cabinet  which 
will  be  next  ko  impossible  to  fill.  Not 
only  is  northern  Virginia  and  the 
Washington  i  »mmunity  losing  ail  ally, 
but  the  entii  e  Nation  is  losing  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  will  be  re- 
turning to  pi  ivate  industry  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 

On  behalf  >f  the  people  of  the  10th 
District  of  V  rglnia.  I  offer  sincere  ap- 
preciation tc  Secretary  Lewis  for  his 
help  and  guJ  dance  on  so  many  trans- 
portation projects  in  this  area  and 
wish  him  ooi  tinued  success  in  his  new 
position  in  til  e  private  sector. 

I  would  lUe  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washing  on  Post  which  pays  trib- 
ute to  Secret  iry  Lewis  as  an  "aide  ex- 
traordinaire" ; 

(From  the  Wa  ihington  Post,  Dec.  31. 1983] 

Drkw  1x9  is:  Aisk  Extraohodiairi 

Oiven  the  fa  :t  that  transportation  is  usu- 
ally not  among  the  fint-strlng  positions  In  a 
president's  Ca>inet,  the  high  regard  that 
Drew  Lewis  has  enjoyed  as  secretary  of 
transportation  is  all  the  more  notable.  Top- 
ping a  lengthy  list  of  accomplishments  is  his 
latest— the  nic  kel-a-gallon  increase  In  the 
gasoline  tax.  ()r  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, bridges  and  mass  transit  systems. 
Long  before  e  en  President  Reagan  would 
endorse  this  le  ry,  Mr.  Lewis  was  point  man 
for  the  tax  inc  ease— meeting  with  potential 
opponents,    wcrking    into    the    formula   a 


which  are 
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share  of  its  yield  dedicated  to  transit  and 
greasing  the  skids  for  it  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  most  difficult  situation  Mr.  Lewis 
says  he  faced  was  the  1981  PATCO  strike. 
He  had  tried  to  negotiate  a  new  contract 
with  the  air  traffic  controllers'  union,  and  a 
generous  settlement  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  union  leaders  before  the  strike  occurred. 
Mr.  Reagan  decided  to  fire  the  strikers,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  supported  the  action  vigorously— 
at  the  same  time  commissioning  an  impor- 
tant study  of  air  traffic  control  procedures 
and  supervisors'  attitudes  that  was  to  find 
management  weaknesses  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  secretary's  attention  to  detail  and 
knowledge  of  the  Washington  scene  ex- 
tended as  well  to  the  local  ares— from  Na- 
tional Airtwrt/Dulles  policies  to  money  for 
Metro  and  new  life  for  l7nlon  Station. 

The  prevalent— and  sound— view  in  the 
White  House  is  that  President  Reagan  is 
losing  an  exceptionally  valuable  Cabinet  of- 
ficer and  team  player.  In  two  fast-paced 
years  of  selling  and  shepherding  significant 
policies  for  the  president.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
earned  widespread  bipartisan  respect  for  his 
keen  political  sense,  management  ability 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  complex 
fields  that  his  department  is  charged  with 
overseeing.  All  this,  coupled  with  strong  loy- 
alty, made  Secretary  Lewis  a  standout  In  an 
administration  not  exactly  overstocked  with 
such  successful  operators.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  ALBERT  M. 
LEDDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

or  CALirORITIA 
nf  THZ  HOUSE  or  RZPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  Kem  County's  most 
able  law  enforcement  officers.  District 
Attorney  Albert  M.  Leddy,  is  retiring 
this  month,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  public  service  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Albert  Leddy  has  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  effective  district  attor- 
nejrs  in  Kem  County's  history.  Con- 
gress often  debates  Federal  support 
for  local  law  enforcement  efforts,  and 
I  have  supported  many  such  measures 
as  a  Congressman,  but  in  truth,  we 
cannot  actually  enforce  the  laws  of 
our  Nation  and  its  States:  that  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  such  as 
Albert  Leddy.  It  is  fortunate  that  in 
Kem  County  we  have  had  competent, 
effective,  and  respected  administrators 
for  our  Justice  system. 

Albert  Leddy  was  educated  in  Bak- 
ersfield  and  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  where  he  received 
his  bachelor's  and  law  degrees.  Follow- 
ing law  school,  Mr.  Leddy  returned  to 
Bakersfield  to  begin  his  career  in  law 
in  1952  when  he  served  as  deputy  dis- 
trict attorney  and  then  as  assistant 
district  attorney  until  1965. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Leddy  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  he  has  been  reelect- 
ed twice  since  before  retiring  this  year. 
He  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
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tion.  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Continuing  Educa- 
tion of  the  Bar  Advisory  Oroup  on 
Criminal  Law. 

Mr.  Leddy's  civic  affiliations  include 
Rotary,  Elks,  American  Legion.  Italian 
Heritage  Dante  Association,  Kem 
County  and  California  Bar  Associa- 
tions, and  Kem  County  Law  Enforce- 
ment Administrators.  As  it  is  with  out- 
standing people,  it  seems  that  his  serv- 
ices are  sought  and  obtained  by  many 
organizations. 

As  Mr.  Leddy  retires  from  the  office 
in  which  he  has  served  so  well,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  him  and  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  him  and  his  family.* 


January  6,  1983 
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REPORT  ON  THE  TAMPA  BAT 
REGIONAL  PLANNING  COUNCIL 
AREA  ON  AGING 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

oPFLoantA 

nf  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRESdrTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6.  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  better  serve  our  Nation's  older 
Americans,  the  Congress  in  1973 
amended  the  Older  Americans  Act  to 
create  area  agencies  on  aging  which 
are  charged  with  administering  the 
Older  Americans  Act  at  the  grassroots 
level. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  in 
1981  evaluated  the  success  of  12  area 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States 
to  determine  if  these  agencies  are  serv- 
ing older  Americans  as  plsuined. 

The  Tampa  Bay  Regional  Planning 
Council  Area  Agency  on  Aging,  which 
serves  the  senior  Americans  I  repre- 
sent in  Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  was  not 
one  of  the  agencies  included  in  the 
GAO  report.  In  an  effort  to  evaluate 
the  Tampa  Bay  Agency  on  Aging,  Ben 
Lowe,  a  distinguished  Journalist  who 
has  worked  as  my  senior  intern  in 
Washington  and  was  my  representa- 
tive to  the  1982  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  used  the  criteria  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  re- 
viewed the  Tampa  Bay  agency. 

The  agency  Is  of  great  importance  to 
the  congressional  district  I  represent, 
which  has  141,405  residents  65  or 
older— one-quarter  of  the  district's 
total  population.  In  his  report  to  me, 
Ben  Lowe  concluded  that  the  Tampa 
Bay  Area  Agency  on  Aging  is  "well- 
run,  aware,  and  efficiently  function- 
ing" and  that  the  agency's  director, 
Julia  E.  Greene,  and  her  staff  are 
"doing  all  they  can  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  aging  Floridians." 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  submit  Ben  Lowe's  well- 
researched  and  complete  report  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 


To:    The    Honorable    C.    W.    Bill    Young. 
Member  of  Congress.  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  __ 
Prom:  Benton  S.  Lowe.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
Subject:    Tampa    Bay    Regional    Planning 
Council  Area  Agency  on  Aging 
RxpoaT 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  for  Its 
report,   surveyed   six   SUte    Agencies   UJd 
eleven  area  agencies.  The  Tampa  Bay  Re- 
gional Planning  Council  Area  Agency  was 
not   one.    In   Florida,   "area  agenclra"'   re- 
viewed were  in  Winter  Park  and  Port  Pien». 
Two  others  were  In  Missouri,  two  were  to 
Oregon,  two  were  in  Arizona,  two  were  in 
California  and  one  was  in  Lovelwid,  Colora- 
do. Among  others,  the  SUte  Of  flees  visited 
included   Florida's  Department  of   Health 
and  RehablliUtive  Services. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  offering  be  de- 
tailed and  ponderous.  It  Is  meant  to  be  mi 
Impression    relayed    to    you    of    how    the 
Tampa  Bay  Regional  Planning  Council  Area 
Agency  on  Aging  seems  to  be  standing  up  to 
the   criteria   of    the    General    Accounting 
Office.  This  report  Is  based  on  intenrtews. 
observation,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
Issues  acquired  after  some  yea"  exP*"*™* 
with  the  elderiy  In  the  Sixth  Florida  Dis- 
trict Area  Agency  on  Aging.  Prom  a  person- 
al standpoint,  even  after  years  of  involve- 
ment, one  Is  never  sure  how  things  are  and 
the   General   Accounting  Office   approach 
was  an  Ideal  one  to  follow  for  this  writing. 
One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  Gener- 
al Accounting   Office   was  that  the  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging  (hereinafter  called    the 
agencies ")  paid  off  contractors  In  Provider 
agreemenU  (congregate  dining,  etc.)  with- 
out exploring  the  level  of  service  or  even  as- 
certaining in  fact  whether  the  service  tas 
even  been  provided.  The  Tampa  Bay  Re- 
gional Planning  CouncU  Area  Agency  on 
Aging    (hereinafter   called    "this   agency  ) 
maintains  a  control  on  expenditures  veraus 
level  of  performance  to  the  extent  that 
funds  spent  are  perpetuaUy  compared  with 
services    rendered.    Two    things    are    thus 
found:  (1)  how  much  money  is  left  at  any 
given  time  versus  how  much  yearly  service 
has  been  provided  and  (2)  In  doing  (1),  the 
controls  themselves  indicate  performance. 
(One  thing  now  being  worked  on  Is  a  better 
method  of  ascertaining  how  many  people 
are  aocurately  being  served  In  various  cate- 
gories, duplications,  etc.) 

The  General  Accounting  Office  criticized 
"the  agencies"  for  their  general  contracting 
procedures.    'This  agency"  usra  a  Health 
and  RehabUiUtlve  Services  model  contract 
but  adds  strengthening  clauses  where  possi- 
ble   This  agency  never  contracts  with  a 
profit  organisation  as  the  concept  Is  to  con- 
tractually farm  out  needed  elderiy  service  to 
providers  existing  for  those  explicit  needs. 
Meals,  neighboriy  services,  homemaker  serv- 
ices chore  services,  transporUtlon.  and  the 
like  are  aU  Included.  All  subcontracts  under 
a  prime  contract  are  approved.  This  wency 
has  eighteen  contracts  which  procure  34  dif- 
ferent services  for  the  elderly.  All  of  the 
contractual  relationships  are  approved  by 
the  Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Re- 
hablliUtive Services.  (There  Is  much  feeling 
that  better  supervision  could  be  furnished 
by  the  AtlanU  region  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.)  Thus   It  ap- 
pears now  what  the  area  agencies  reaUy  are. 
TTiey  are  administrative  offices  creating  and 
administering  a  group  of  contractors  who 
furnish  services  mandated  under  the  terms 
of  Title  III-B  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  It 
is  the  backbone  of  the    "aging  network 
which  includes  the  Administration  on  Aging 


(of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services).  57  sUte  agencies  <m  aginc,  and  8 
territorial  units,  and  about  868  local  area 
agencies  on  aging.  The  total  f^J^Z^ 
for  Title  m-B  totals  about  $253  miUKm. 
This  Area  Agency  on  Aging  has  about  $5 
mllUon  to  dispense,  and  this  Is  baaeion  a 
formuU  grant  basis  prepared  by  each  State. 
The  census  of  older  people  In  an  agency  ter- 
ritory also  cannot  be  overlooked  as  this, 
plus  need  of  the  area  plus  other  contribut- 
ing factors  form  the  basU  of  the  formula. 
This  Agency  is  among  the  top  agencies  In 

this  regard.  

To  return  to  contracts  and  performance, 
this  Area  Agency  seems  to  be  nearly  ^- 
pletely  free  of  the  weaknesses  that  the  Ora- 
eral  Accounting  Office  found  elsewhere,  to 
fact  It  seems  to  be  a  Uttle  ahead  of  the  ctI- 
teria  of  the  General  Accounting  Of  flee  be- 
cause during  contract  performance,  when 
need  lessens  or  contractors  show  that  serv- 
ices could  be  better  used  in  other  categories, 
this   Is  done  by  contract  amendment  or 
scope   adjustment   and   the  control   docu- 
ments reflect  the  changes.  And  as  for  pay- 
ment, during  start-up  times  (ftoc^  ""^J*": 
tract  years  are  January  to  December).  V^i  of 
the  contract  cost  Is  paid  In  each  of  January 
and  February  and  then  In  March  actuals  are 
avaUable  and  the  agency  goes  b«*  •«*  ad- 
justs to  actuaL  This  Is  a  good  contracting 
procedure.  Extra  surveillance  U  ^  given 
new  resources  under  contract  but  this  Is  not 
too  Impressive  If  tight  surveillance  is  not 
also  put  on  the  old  contractors.  This  agency, 
however,  seems  to  be  doing  weU  on  watching 

all  Its  contractors.  

To  support  the  feeling  of  this  writer  that 
Tampa  Bay   Regional  Planning   CouncU  s 
Area  Agency  on  Aging  is  doing  a  workman- 
like Job  of  administration  in  contracts  and 
services  control,  attached  are  Exhibit  ^con- 
tractual agreement).  Exhibit  H  (analysis  of 
spending),  and  Exhibit  HI  (control  of  P*""- 
fMinance).  Exhibit  IV  Is  a  group  of  three 
administrative  documenU  used  In  this  agen- 
cy's control  of  services  and  contractors.  It 
would  be  fine  If  a  properly-Qualifled  Penon 
within  the  Area  Agency  on  Aging  TOuld  be 
designated,  delegated  contracting  officer,  as 
it  is.  the  federal  contracting  officer  has  au- 
thorized the  Department  of  Health  and  Re- 
hablUUUve  Services  In  Tallahassee  to  act  m 
such  capacity.  The  Inherent  power  ot  a.  fed- 
eral    contracting     officer     U    weU-known 
throughout  government  and  it  may  weu  oe 
that  this  power  has  to  be  contained  at  t;he 
Department  of  Health  and  RehabUltaUve 
Services  but  the  Idea  Is  still  meritorious. 
The    other    probably    unachievable    goal 
would   be   to   escape   the   Department   of 
Health  and  RehablliUtive  Services  altogeth- 
er and  operate  closer  to  the  AtlanU  con- 
tracting of  fleer.  J    1  1  » 

Although  the  agency  exists  to  admJnisuer 
the  funds  given  It  by  the  Congress  via  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  It  also  constanUy  Is 
alert  to  the  things  that  go  with  »uch  resi^- 
slblUty.  The  General  Accounting  Office  w 
quite  critical  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Area  Agencies  on  Aging  that  It  explored 
persisted  In  screening  the  income  of  the  el- 
deriy served  as  a  part  of  determining  a  per- 
son's eUglbUlty  for  services  »in«ler  TlUe  IH- 
B  This  Is  prohibited  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  Two  of  the  three  Florida  area 
agencies    that    the    General    Accoimttag 
Office  surveyed  feU  under  this  critlcirai. 
This  agency  Is  quite  active  In  commimlty 
care  for  the  elderly.  As  an  example,  which 
Includes  a   variety   of  services  like   some 
health  care  (catheter  techniques,  bandage 
changing,  etc.):  homemaker  services  (shop- 
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ping,  lunches,  clean  house,  etc.):  and.  an 
area  between  the  two  foregoing,  personal 
care  wliich  Is  a  variety  of  things.  In  Day 
Care  taking  Invalids  to  day  care  centers  to 
reUeve  the  family,  dialysto  and  other  more 
Involved   health   care   adJuncU  are   do^ 
However,  the  agency  does  a  lot  of  care  need 
investigation  but  generaUy  for  making  tnm 
the  proper  service  Is  made  available.  In  the 
use  of   the   services   outlined   above,   this 
agency  does  allow  contributions  from  those 
who  wish  to  make  them.  Under  a  new  Flori- 
da law  In  community  care.  In  certain  In- 
stances, a  sUding  scale  of  fees  baaed  on 
income  Is  part  of  the  eligibility.  It  Is  not 
working  very  welL  Most  of  the  services  are 
to  add  to  those  furnished  by  family  or  other 
sources  but  when  things  like  stroke  and  the 
like  are  Involved,  a  more  detaOed  arrange- 
ment Is  necessary. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  this  agency  contrit>- 
uted  one-half  of  aU  of  Florida's  program 
income  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

However,  despite  the  confusion  In  this 
area,  this  agency  sees  to  It  that  those  who 
need  services  furnished  by  the  sources 
funded  by  this  agency,  receive  them.  It  Is 
generaUy  true  that  In  the  Florida  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, many  older  people  do  not  depend  on 
outside  help  for  their  Uvlng  requlrements. 
But,  many  do.  too. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  did  not 
think  tiiat  Area  Agencies  on  Aging  were 
giving  proper  attention  to  the  priority  serv- 
ice requirements.  This  agency  ««nd  all 
other)  under  Uw  must  wend  at  least  50%  oi 
its  funding  for  the  deUvery  of  access  serv- 
ices (tranaporUUon,  etc.).  In-home  servlcM 
(homemaker,  home  health  aide.  etc.).  and 
legal  services.  This  requirement  Is  being  met 
at  this  agency.  The  mandate  of  the  law  is 

The  General  Accounting  Office  felt  that 
the  area  agencies  were  woefully  lax  In  using 
TlUe  ra-B  funds  as  catalysts  to  attract 
needed  outside  resources.  (This,  by  theway. 
is    an    increasing    requirement    as    lederai 
funds  get  more  difficult  to  obtain.)  TWs 
agency  has  done  acceptably  weU  In  this.  As 
^  example,  it  made  possible  some  books 
with  large  print  for  bookmobUes  and  then, 
the  County  stepped  In  the  took  over  the 
service.  In  another  case,  this  agency  contrilh 
uted   much    toward    the    progress   of   the 
Senior  Center  In  St.  Petersburg  and  now.  It 
is  supported  by  the  aty  and  other  elemenU 
and  Is  a  tremendous  success.  Again,  a  badly- 
needed  mobUe  dental  care  service  wmp«>; 
peUed  by  this  agency  untU  it  was  Pl<*ed  up 
by  local  government.  This  service  Is  a  dy- 
namic example  of  practical  service  to  needy 

**™8  writer  also  explored  some  things  he 
had  wondered  about  that  you  would  also 
ponder.  It  Is  a  dUemma  over  how  many 
older  people  the  Area  Agency  on  Aging 
should  employ.  The  Federal  RffV'^'l  "S" 
dates  that  the  area  agency  must  give  prefer- 
ence in  hiring  to  aU  those  over  60    The 
Tampa  Bay  Regional  Planning  CouncU  ArM 
Agency  has  eleven  personnel.  Older  Ameri- 
Sns  number  four.  It  must  be  recognized 
that    younger   people   must   also    have    a 
chance  at  employment  and  a  chance  to  grow 
in  this  kind  of  effort.  The  younger  people  to 
Tampa  Bay   Regional   Planning   CouncUs 
Area   Agency    do   understand   thei^   work 
They  do  not  patronize  or  make  Ught  of  or 
ridicule  the  many  older  people  with  whom 
•they  come  In  contact.  This  is  admirable   I 
cannot  say  this  of  a  lot  of  younger  geriatric 
careerists.  It  Is  also  true  that  many  older 
people  who  may  need  work  caiinot  qualify 
^  this  kind  of  complex  acUvlty.  Many 
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REVITAU  ZING  OUR  ECONOMY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CAUrORllIA 
IN  THE  HdDSE  OF  RXFRSSEirrATIVES 

Thun  lay.  January  6,  1983 
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reached  levels  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension and  they  continue  to  grow. 
Factory  utilization  has  not  been  so  low 
since  the  Great  Depression.  Record 
numbers  of  businesses  are  going  bank- 
rupt. The  agriculture,  steel,  automo- 
bile, and  housing  industries,  which  in 
the  past  have  provided  the  foundation 
of  our  industrial  strength,  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  prolonged  depression.  We 
have  strayed  off  the  course  of  econom- 
ic prosperity. 

The  causes  of  our  present  economic 
difficulties  are  many  and  complex. 
Some  of  the  problems  have  been  devel- 
oping for  more  than  a  decade  and 
some  are  the  result  of  recent  short- 
sighted policies.  There  are  fundamen- 
tal changes  talcing  place  in  the  world 
economy,  changes  to  which  we  have 
been  slow  to  respond.  International 
trade  is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  the  world  economy. 
Our  economic  leadership  in  the  past 
has  resulted  in  large  part  from  our 
lead  in  technology  and  industrial  inno- 
vation. In  the  last  generation,  9  out  of 
every  10  jobs  created  have  been  in  the 
service  and  information  sectors,  and 
new  markets  continue  to  grow  in  in- 
dustries such  as  computers,  communi- 
cations, electronic  components,  aero- 
space, pharmaceuticals,  energy,  and 
bioengineering. 

Now  other  countries  are  realizing 
the  important  role  that  technological 
developments  will  play  in  the  coming 
decades.  Other  nations,  such  as  Japan 
and  Prance,  are  using  targeted  re- 
search and  development  plans  to  chal- 
lenge the  United  States  in  markets  of 
both  mature  industries  and  high-tech- 
nology industries.  This  fimdamental 
change  in  the  world  economy  forces  us 
to  establish  new  policies  for  both  the 
short  term  and  long  term  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  remains  com- 
petitive in  the  world  economy. 

Meeting  that  challenge  will  require 
an  investment  in  people  and  technolo- 
gy, and  economic  cooperation  among 
labor,  small  business,  large  corpora- 
tions, educational  institutions,  and 
government.  New  technologies  are  es- 
sential both  to  make  basic  industries 
competitive  and  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties in  high-technology  growth  indus- 
tries. Therefore,  we  must  invest  In  a 
work  force  which  is  adequately  educat- 
ed and  trained  to  function  in  a  techno- 
logical society.  Hearings  on  innovation 
and  productivity  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  present  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  technically 
trained  workers  and  to  facilitate  tech- 
nology development  are  fragmented 
and  are  too  small  to  provide  a  focus 
for  a  national  economy  in  which  inno- 
vation can  thrive.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  which  will  attempt  to 
remedy  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

We  must  act  now  to  restore  econom- 
ic growth  and  regain  economic  securi- 
ty. No  single,  simple  response  will  be 
enough.  But  an  emphasis  on  our  eco- 
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nomic  strengths— innovation  and  pro- 
ductivity si>ecifically— can  help  to 
meet  the  economic  challenges  of 
today.  An  understanding  of  our  eco- 
nomic capabilities  and  the  nurturing 
of  our  economic  potentials  will  insure 
not  only  a  brighter  future  for  our  own 
children,  but  for  all  the  children  of 
the  world.* 
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NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PEACE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  Jantiary  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issues  of  war  and  peace  have  been  on 
the  mind  of  every  American  in  recent 
months.  On  the  one  hand,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  calling  for  a  $1.6 
trillion  increase  in  defense  spending, 
saying  that  we  have  been  falling 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear 
arms  and  that  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
build  more  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  people  all  over  the  country  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  that 
this  unending  arms  buildup  could  lead 
us  into  a  nuclear  war.  In  letters,  peti- 
tions, and  local  referendiuns  they  have 
overwhelmingly  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  a  halt  to  these  preparations 
for  a  war  that  nobody  wants  to  fight. 
The  administration  may  claim  that 
these  people  are  influenced  by  Commu- 
nists, but  there  is  simply  no  ignoring 
the  fact  that  a  deep  and  genuine  desire 
to  turn  away  from  war  and  to  work 
toward  peace  has  been  growing  in  our 
country. 

For  the  past  few  years,  several  of  my 
constituents  in  Massachusetts  have  set 
aside  a  day  to  express  this  desire  for 
peace,  to  take  some  time  to  stop  and 
think  about  the  importance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  the  prospects  for 
achieving  it.  People  have  gathered  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  August  to 
celebrate  peace  with  dance,  music,  and 
theater.  Similar  celebrations  have 
been  held  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  that  it  is  important  for  all 
Americans  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
devote  a  day  to  the  celebration  of 
peace.  For  this  reason.  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  following  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  first  Simday  in  August  as  a 
"National  Day  of  Peace": 

Whereas  all  Americans  need  to  reflect  on 
the  prospect  of  peace  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  a  time  should  be  set  aside  when 
people  of  all  shades  of  opinion  can  come  to- 
gether in  unity  to  consider  the  possibilities 
for  peaceful  coexistence:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  Sunday  of  every  August  is  designated 
as  'National  Day  of  Peace"  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 


calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtea 
to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  our  individ- 
ual views  may  be  on  defense  matters,  I 
think  that  all  of  us  can  agree  that 
peace  is  the  goal  we  are  all  striving 
for  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  that  will  set 
aside  a  day  to  remind  us  of  that  goal 
and  to  give  us  a  chance  to  reflect  on 
how  we  can  best  achieve  it.« 
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tion  is  totally  funded  by  Federal  grants 
from  the  Department  of  Labor.         ^^  _.  , 

Sec  2  No  part  of  the  amount  provided  for 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  to  or  re- 
ceived by  an  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
claim  described  in  the  first  section,  and  the 
payment  or  receipt  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  provided  for  in  the 
first  section  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
(1.000.* 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP 
THEDA  JUNE  DAVIS 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 


OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  private  bill  to 
correct  an  injustice  that  has  been  done 
to  a  constituent  of  mine  while  working 
for  a  program  funded  and  supervised 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Miss  Theda  June  Davis  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  is  a  schoolteacher  who  was  hired 
by  a  federally  funded  job  trainmg  pro- 
gram known  as  SER/Jobs  for  Progress 
in  1970  to  1971. 

During  the  course  of  her  employ- 
ment. Miss  Davis  was  passed  over  for 
promotion.  She  filed  a  claim  against 
Jobs  for  Progress  for  discrimination 
based  on  sex.  and  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining a  judgment  in  her  favor  In  ad- 
dition, she  was  awarded  some  $3S,ooo 
compensatory  damages  by  a  Federal 

court.  ,        ... 

While  Jobs  for  Progress  is  a  fuuy 
federally  funded  grant  program,  it 
cannot,  by  law.  use  its  funds  to  pay 
claims.  The  Federal  Government  su- 
pervises this  program,  funds  this  pro- 
gram, makes  all  the  rules  for  this  pro- 
gram. Yet.  Miss  Davis,  who  has  been 
wronged  by  this  program  cannot  be 
compensated  by  those  responsible. 
The  bUl  that  I  am  introducing  would 
not  right  the  wrong  that  has  been 
committed,  but  it  will  compensate 
Miss  Davis  for  her  hardship,  and  carry 
out  the  lawful  award  given  her  by  a 
Federal  court  for  damage  done  to  her 
by  a  Federal  program. 

H.R.  743 
A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Theda  June  Davis 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   Stote.    o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Jhat^he 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury   shall   pay   to 
Theda  June  Davis  of  Phoenix.  Arizona^ut 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwtee 
ap^opriated  the  sum  of  $35^99.25  ph^  In- 
terest thereon  calculated  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  year  from  December  L  19^«-to 
April  3.  1980.  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
«ntum  per  year  from  April  4.  1980,  to  the 
date  the  sum  is  paid.  Such  sum  is  the 
amount  of  a  court  judgment  in  /avor  of 
Theda  June  Davis  against  a  nonprofit  Arizo- 
na corporation  based  upon  a  finding  of  sex- 
based  discrimination.  The  Arizona  corpora- 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  THOMAS 
MAHONEY  AS  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  ELDER  AFFAIRS  FOR  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. JANUARY  6.  1983 


HON.  SILVIO  CONTE 

OP  itASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 


m  Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  my  reflections  on  the  retire- 
ment of  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Thomas 
Mahoney  as  the  secretary  of  elder  af- 
fairs in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  retirement  leaves  a  void 
in  the  administration  in  my  State,  a 
void  that  wUl  be  very  difficult  to  fill. 

It  was  April  30  of  1971.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when    the    Massachusetts    Executive 
Office  of  Elder  Affairs  became  the  Na- 
tion's   first    cabinet-level    agency    of 
State  government  with  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  elderly  and  the  issues  of  aging 
within  the  State.  In  1973.  the  depart- 
ment of  elder  affairs  was  established 
in  Massachusetts  with  some  very  spe- 
cific responsibilities.  Among  these  are 
the  administration  of  certain   direct 
service  programs,  including  a  new  con- 
cept in  social  service:  home  care.  It  as- 
sists elderiy  residents  of  the  Bay  State 
in  giving  them  the  best  physical  Mid 
mental    health    faculties    attainable, 
suitoble  housing,  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment,  and   a   chance   to   pursue 
meaningful  activities. 

Tom  Mahoney  took  over  these  re- 
sponsibilities when  he  became  the  sec- 
retary of  elder  affairs  under  the  King 
administration  in  1979.  Today,  with 
the  change  in  administrations  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr.  Mahoney  will  leave  to 
become  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy Dr.  Mahoney  has  assured  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Massachusetts  delega- 
tion that  he  wUl  remain  active  in  af- 
fairs affecting  the  elderly,  and  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  of  them  when  I  say 
we  appreciate  his  support. 

There  have  been  many  secretaries  oi 
this  department  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  but  Tom 
truly  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  greatest.  Tom  was  charged  with 
the  responsibUity  of  leading  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  delegation  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  In  1981, 
and  he  Introduced,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  two  highly  successful 
and  far-reaching  resolutions  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tice of  mandatory  retirement  in  aU 
employment  sectors  and  urging  the 
Congress  to  work  their  hardest  to  pro- 
tect social  security  benefits.  Both 
eventually  won  positions  as  among  the 
10  highest  priorities  of  the  White 
House  Conf  erence. 

He  has  appeared  on  more  than  130 
radio  and  television  programs,  au- 
thored countless  articles  for  newslet- 
ters and  editorial  pages,  and  has  initi- 
ated many  public  forums  on  Issues  af- 
fecting the  elderiy.  In  1982.  Secretary 
Mahoney  was  awarded  credentials 
from  the  United  Nations,  and  partici- 
pated in  activities  of  the  World  Assem- 
bly on  Aging  in  Vienna.  Austria.  By 
July  of  last  year,  he  had  traveled  over 
50  000  miles  in  Massachusetts  alone, 
addressed  more  than  700  groups  and 
represented  my  State  before  thou- 
sands of  interested  citizens  In  pubuc 
sessions. 

Tom  and  I  share  a  strong  concern 
for  the  rights  of  the  elderiy  In  this 
Nation,  and  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  see  that  they  are  treated  fairly 
in  America.  There  have  been  countless 
times  when  both  myself  and  my  staff 
have  relied  on  him  and  his  office  for 

His  presence  will  be  sorely  missed  at 
the  department  of  elder  affairs,  but  I 
know  that  I  will  still  be  able  to  count 
on  my  good  friend,  Tom  Mahoney,  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  the  elderiy.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Massachusetts  delega- 
tion when  I  say:  "Goodby.  Tom-it  was 
a  job  well  done."  We  are  going  to  miss 

you. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


HR  5  THE  OCEAN  AND  COAST- 
AL RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK 
GRANT  ACT 

HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Monday  I  Introduced,  along  with  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Jones  of  North  Carolma, 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  H.R. 
5  a  bill  to  establish  an  "ocean  and 
coastal  resources  management  and  de- 
velopment fund."  This  legislation  is 
identical  to  H.R.  5543,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  during  the  97th 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  260  to  134. 

HR  5  is  intended  to  serve  several 
clearly  defined  and  critically  unpor- 
tant  principles.  First,  the  biU  imple- 
ments the  principle  that  a  modest  por- 
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ronmental  and  economic  importance. 
The  pressures  placed  on  the  coastal 
zone  as  a  result  of  the  often  conflict- 
ing demands  of  envlronmoital  and 
economic  interests  have  made  it  an 
area  of  special  congressional  attention. 
In  1969.  the  Stratton  Commission  on 
Marine  Science.  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources found  the  uses  to  which  the 
coastal  zone  was  being  put  had  outrun 
the  abilities  of  the  local  governments 
to  plan  for  and  manage,  and  that  fur- 
thermore, the  States  did  not  have  the 
resources  to  coordinate  local  efforts. 

In  1972.  Congress  established  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  which 
was  designed  to  assist  coastal  States  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  compre- 
hensive programs  for  managing  their 
coastal  zones,  protecting  valuable 
coastal  resources  such  as  wetlands  and 
beaches,  and  increaidng  access  to 
recreation.  In  1976,  Congress  added 
another  title  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act,  to  establish  the  coastal 
energy  impact  program  (CJSLF).  CEIP 
provides  grants  and  loans  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  offset  the  effects 
of  such  energy-related  activities  in  the 
coastal  zone  as  offshore  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment, fuel  transportation  and 
energy  facility  siting.  Over  the  years 
Congress  has  also  extended  strong 
support  to  the  national  sea  grant  col- 
lege program,  which  provides  research, 
education,  and  advisory  services  in 
marine  research,  including  manage- 
ment, conservation,  and  utilization  of 
our  marine  resources. 

The  pressures  on  our  coastal  areas 
have  never  been  greater,  especially  in 
light  of  the  accelerated  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram pushed  by  this  administration. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  set  about  to  dismantle  aU  the 
coastal  programs  that  have  allowed 
the  States  to  plan  for  and  manage 
these  concerns. 

H.R.  5  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  these  critical 
programs,  such  as  the  coastal  zone 
management  program  and  the  sea 
grant  program  can  survive  and  prosper 
to  meet  the  present  challenge  to  the 
coastal  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Lastly,  let  me  add  that  OCS  mineral 
development  is  the  only  exception  to  a 
longstanding  Federal  policy  of  sharing 
with  affected  States  a  significant  por- 
tion of  receipts  from  resource  develop- 
ment activities  on  federally  owned 
lands.  Currently,  we  turn  over  to 
inland  States  a  full  50  percent  of  all 
revenues  derived  from  on-land  mineral 
resoiuxse  development.  In  fiscal  1981 
close  to  $1  billion  in  payments  were 
made  to  these  States.  That  same  year, 
the  OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing  program 
generated  over  $10  billion  in  revenue 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment,  but  one 
penny  went  to  coastal  States  to  help 
mitigate  the  imdenlable  effects  of 
OCS  activity.  This  is  wrong.  H.R.  5 
still  falls  far  short  of  providing  equal 
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treatment  to  coastal  States,  but  it  is 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

HJl.  S  is  clearly  needed  and  long 
overdue  legislation  that  deserves 
speedy  congressional  consideration.* 
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RETIREMENT  OF  LOUIS  A.  "AL" 
LOUSTALOT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OPCAUrOMOA 
or  THE  House  OP  RCPRKSEIfTATIVBS 

Thurtday,  January  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  often  discuss  in  this  body 
the  need  for  Federal  criminal  code  re- 
vision and  more  Federal  grants  to 
fight  crime.  However,  the  key  to  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  lies  not  in  Wash- 
ington but  In  the  efforts  of  our  local 
law  enforcement  officials.  It  is  one 
such  official,  retiring  Kem  County 
Sheriff  Louis  A.  "Al"  Loustalot.  whom 
I  would  like  to  honor  today. 

Sheriff  Loustalot  has  served  more 
than  three  full  decades  with  the  Kem 
County  Sheriff's  Department.  During 
his  competent  tenure  as  County  Sher- 
iff, Al  Loustalot  relied  upon  his  long 
experience  in  aU  law  enforcement 
fields  to  build  a  respected  and  effec- 
tive department. 

Al  Loustalot  is  a  native  of  Kem 
County  and  a  product  of  Kem  County 
schools.  He  served  his  country  as  a  ser- 
geant in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  II.  When  he 
returned,  he  went  immediately  into 
law  enforcement  in  1947. 

Any  good  leader  must  have  the  re- 
spect of  those  he  commands,  and 
Sheriff  Loustalot  earned  it  through 
his  own  experience  with  the  depart- 
ment, first  as  a  deputy,  then  as  a  ser- 
geant, detective  patrol  commander, 
captain,  and  search  and  rescue  com- 
mander. 

Sheriff  Loustalot  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  California  State  Sheriffs' 
Association,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
several  other  State  and  national  law 
enforcement  associations,  including 
the  State  Board  of  Corrections. 

In  addition,  he  has  served  his  com- 
munity through  other  organizations 
such  as  American  Legion.  Elks,  Cale- 
donia Lodge.  Scottish  Rite  Bodies, 
Shrine  Club,  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,  the  Kem  County 
Basque  Club,  and  the  Kem  County 
Fish  and  Game  Association. 

As  Sheriff  Loustalot  retires  from  a 
career  of  public  service,  I  would  like  to 
thank  him,  congratulate  him,  and 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  Sheriff  Lous- 
talot and  his  family.  It  is  people  such 
as  our  sheriff  who  bear  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcing  and  uphold- 
ing our  laws.* 


A  CIVILIAN  SPACE  POUCT: 
LONG  OVERDUE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUIOUnA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  calling  for  a  re- 
newed and  vigorous  space  policy  for 
some  time.  I  introduced  legislation 
under  President  Carter  and  again 
under  President  Reagan  during  the 
97th  Congress.  I  hope  to  promote  dis- 
cussion of  the  development  of  a  coher- 
ent, long-range  policy  stressing  the  ci- 
vilian, economic,  and  technological 
benefits  of  an  aggressive  space  pro- 
gram by  reintroducing  this  legislation 
now.  The  bill  I  Introduce  today.  If  en- 
acted, would  support  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1981  report  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications  on  which  I  serve. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  public  dis- 
cussion this  past  year  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  in  space, 
particularly  the  interface  between  the 
civilian  and  military  uses  of  space.  The 
last  years  have  seen  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget  for  space  activities 
overtake  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  (NASA's) 
entire  budget. 

I  cannot  entirely  blame  this  adminis- 
tration for  the  downward  trend  in 
funding  for  civilian  space  programs  or 
for  the  increasingly  larger  budget  for 
Department  of  Defense  activities.  Ac- 
cording to  NASA's  figures,  defense 
spending  in  space  has  exceeded  civil- 
ian spending  in  the  last  years.  More- 
over, it  is  no  secret  that  the  Space 
Shuttle,  funded  primarily  by  NASA,  is 
largely  committed  to  defense  pur- 
poses, with  more  than  half  of  its 
flights  destined  for  defense  missions 
into  the  next  decade.  However,  this 
administration  is  the  first  to  indicate 
that  it  wishes  to  pursue,  with  increas- 
ing enthusiasm,  the  development  of 
arms  in  space,  with  even  greater  possi- 
bility of  the  violation  of  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty.  This  is  a  serious  matter 
effecting  more  than  only  NASA.  At 
the  same  time,  the  administration  has 
cut  back  on  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram, including  severe  cuts  to  the 
planetary  programs.  Despite  its  past 
successes,  and  the  inspiration  and  na- 
tional pride  the  planetary  program 
fosters,  the  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1983  are  Just  two-thirds  of  what  they 
were  5  years  ago.  What  is  left  of  the 
civilian  space  program  is  shrunken  and 
diminishing. 

I  was  sorely  disappointed  with  the 
space  policy  announced  by  President 
Reagan  last  July  4.  The  increasing  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  military  uses  of 
space  and  particularly  the  weaponiza- 
tion  of  space  is  an  alarming  trend. 
While  my  legislation  does  not  address 
this  problem  directly,   various  other 
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legislative  proposals  do.  including  my 
own  legislation  calling  for  multilateral 
disarmament  as  well  as  legislation 
soon  to  be  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive MoAKLET  calling  for  a  ban  on 
weapons  of  any  kind  in  space.  I  sup- 
port these  initiatives  and  will  be 
urging  action  this  Congress  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  While  my  legislation  is 
strictly  framed  as  a  civilian  space 
policy,  it  may  be  important  to  devise  a 
comprehensive  civilian/military  space 
policy. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
President  Carter,  Harold  Brown,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect  perhi^K 
summarized  this  issue  best  in  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
during  our  October  election  break. 
The  occasion  was  the  25-year  anniver- 
sary of  the  launching  of  Sputnik.  His 
is  a  well  reasoned  argument  for  salvag- 
ing our  civilian  space  program  and  cur- 
tailing the  spread  of  the  arms  race 
into  space.  Dr.  Brown,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  long  supported  a  strong 
defense  while  being  keenly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  Federal  support  for 
science  and  technology  to  this  Nation. 
He  is  particularly  sensitive  to  the  open 
process  that  is  so  important  to  good 
science.  For  many  reasons  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  militarization  of  space 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article.  I  insert  it  for  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  October  4. 

1982] 

25  Tkaks  Arm  Swirwia:  Wak  amd  Pback  hi 

Spacb 

(By  Harold  Brown) 

Sputnik's  anniversary  today  reminds  us 
that  crucial  choices  must  now  be  made 
about  U.S.  activities  in  space;  some  are  al- 
ready being  made  by  default.  These  choices 
include  the  exploration  of  the  solar  system, 
the  prospects  of  Soviet-American  agreement 
not  to  damage  or  kill  each  other's  satellites, 
and  the  possibility  of  deploying  a  gigantic 
system  to  destroy  ballistic  missiles  in  flight 

Various  scientific,  civil  and  military  func- 
tions can  be  carried  out  from  space— often 
but  not  always  better  than  from  the  surface 
or  atmosphere  of  the  Earth.  Many  of  the 
civil  and  military  fimctions  overlap— in  navi- 
gation, communication  and  weather  satel- 
lites. Acquiring  satellite  data  on  Earth  re- 
sources has  something  in  common  with  mili- 
tary intelligence-gathering.  But  the  fre- 
quency, timing,  geogrvihy  and  fineness  of 
detail  required  are  completely  different. 
Early  warning  of  a  missile  attack  by  detec- 
tion of  the  infrared  signal  emitted  from  a 
missile  exhaust  is  a  peculiarly  military  re- 
quirement. 

Even  when  the  requirements  have  much 
in  common,  the  differences  will  sometimes 
dictate  separate  military  systems,  though 
the  military  often  can  and  should  use  civil 
systems,  as  It  does  on  Earth.  U.S.  military 
space  activities  now  outspend  clvU  ones,  not 
because  the  former  are  too  large— yet.  The 
latter  have  sivunk  too  far. 

By  and  large,  the  United  States  is  ahead 
of  the  UJS5.R.  in  these  mUltary  support 
uses  for  space;  in  general,  the  Soviets,  by 
virtue  of  their  geograptiically  central  posl- 
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tion,  have  less  need  to  rely  on  space-based 
systems  for  such  support.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  each  Judgment— radar  surveillance 
of  the  oceans  is  one.  But  overall  there  Is 
good  reason  for  the  United  States  to  avoid 
having  space  become  a  scene  of  active 
combat 

In  qwoe,  unlike  the  seas,  it  may  not  be  too 
late  to  limit  by  agreement  the  threats  to  its 
free  use  before  those  threats  are  fully  devel- 
oped. Oreater  VS.  reliance  on  space,  and 
the  likelihood  that  the  United  States  could 
If  necessary  bring  enough  technological 
abilities  to  bear  in  space  wars  to  win.  could 
weU  provide  motives  for  each  side  for  such 
an  agreement 

The  Soviets  have  spent  a  decade  working 
on  a  limited  anti-ntelllte  capability,  capable 
of  intercepting  low-altitude  satellites.  Their 
system,  which  consists  of  <»ly  a  few  launch- 
ers and  vehldes  and  has  experienced  occa- 
sional faOura.  is  now  in  being.  The  United 
States  has  countered  with  the  development 
of  a  system,  acheduled  for  tests  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  wltb  considerably  more  capabil- 
ity and  flexibility. 

In  my  Judgment  the  value  from  the  UjS. 
point  of  view  of  a  few  such  vehicles,  or  even 
of  the  development  program  itaelf ,  Is  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a  rollback  to  aero 
anU-satelllte  (ASAT)  capability  on  both 
sides,  or  to  deter  them  from  using  such  a  ca- 
pability In  times  of  crisis. 

The  ASAT  negotiations  of  1978  and  1979 
made  only  marginal  progress.  One  difficulty 
is  that  vehicles  suitable  for  launch  of  satel- 
lites are  also  suitable  for  launch  of  satellite 
Idllers.  Moreover,  high-energy  laaets  from 
the  ground  or  from  space  can  be  used  for 
anti-aatelllte  or  other  military  activities. 
Adequate  verification  of  an  anti-satellite 
agreement  is  likely  to  be  more  difficult  than 
adequate  verification  of  a  strategic  arms 
agreement  because  a  few  anti.«atelllte  vehi- 
cles can  cut  a  substantial  swath  In  the  satel- 
lite capabilities  at  which  they  are  aimed, 
while  a  few  ballistic  mJssUes  more  or  leas 
make  very  little  difference  to  the  balance. 

Thus,  It  may  be  that  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  from  ASAT  negotiations  would  be 
1)  a  declaration  that  attacks  on  satellites 
are  a  hostile  act  prohibited  in  peacetime 
and  2)  limitation— for  example,  to  low  alti- 
tudes—on development  and  deployment  of 
anti-flatellite  capabilities  consistent  with 
what  can  be  adequately  verified.  The  United 
States  should  press  to  resume  such  negotia- 
tions. 

In  recent  years,  some  enthusiasts  for 
space  wars  have  proposed  all  sorts  of  space- 
iMsed  systems  Involving  such  ideas  as  parti- 
cle beams,  lasers  and  multiple  warheads. 
Many  of  the  individual  technologies  re- 
quired for  such  systems  are  far  from  being 
demonstrated.  Most  of  the  proposed 
schemes  require  combinations  of  several 
such  new  technologies  into  a  complex 
system;  some  would  entail  enormous  costs. 

A  space-based  chemical  laser  deployed  in  a 
satellite  to  defend  the  satellite  itself  is  prob- 
ably feasible  within  the  next  five  years.  A 
system  of  such  satellites  to  defend  not  only 
themselves  but  other  satellites  would  cost 
some  bUlions,  but  could  probably  be  feasible 
in  a  decade.  A  system  of  space-based  lasers 
to  intercept  ballistic  missiles  would  probably 
not  be  feasible  before  the  next  century,  if 
ever,  and  would  cost  on  the  order  of  $100 
billion.  Moreover,  by  the  time  It  was  de- 
ployed, countermeasures  against  it  would  l>e 
possible,  at  lower  cost,  to  prevent  the 
system  from  operating  as  a  successful  ballis- 
tic missile  defense. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ptntPOBX 
Sk.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  national  space  policy  and  program 
direction  that  will  enable  the  United 
States- 
CD  to  maintain  leadership  in  space  science 
and  technology; 

(2)  in  collaboration,  where  appropriate, 
with  other  countries  and  international  enti- 
ties, to  develop  and  use  the  space  environ- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  humanity;  and 

(3)  to  develop  and  demonstrate  advanced 
technology  capabilities  in  open  and  imagina- 
tive ways  for  the  benefit  of  developing  as 
well  as  developed  countries. 
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Sre.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  space  program  has 
challenged  mankind  to  travel  beyond  our 
planet  and  has  provided  the  opportunity  to 
expand  human  knowledge,  to  extend  the 
limits  of  our  consciousness,  and  to  improve 
the  human  condition; 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  space  program  has 
established  the  scientific  and  technological 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  space  ac- 
tivities devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind; 

(3)  evolving  space  transportation  capabili- 
ties will  permit  the  confident  placement  of 
facilities  and  people  in  orbit,  and  thereby 
produce  new  opportunities  for  developing 
and  using  the  space  environment; 

(4)  the  development  of  economical  and 
flexible  space  transportation  systems  will 
make  possible  productive,  cost-effective,  and 
routine  uses  of  the  space  environment  that 
can  materially  assist  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  in  the  solution,  control,  and 
management  of  problems  on  Earth; 

(5)  the  technological  challenges  and  ad- 
vances of  space  research  and  development 
contribute  to  the  vitality  and  competitive- 
ness of  the  economy  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(6)  further  exploration  and  study  of  the 
solar  system  will  promote  understanding  of 
the  Earth  and  its  environment  and  their 
evolution; 

(7)  progress  in  daU  processing  and  analy- 
sis, together  with  enhanced  methods  of  ac- 
quiring and  transmitting  daU  from  space, 
provide  new  opportunities  for  developing 
useful  information  and  services  in  such 
areas  as  climate  and  weather  research  and 
prediction,  environmental  and  pollution- 
monitoring,  crop  forecasting,  plant  disease 
control,  drought  and  flood  control,  mineral 
and  natural  resource  exploration  and 
management,  land  use  planning,  geodesy, 
mapping  soil  and  water  conservation,  and 
earthquake  research  and  prediction; 

(8)  advanced  satellite  communications 
technology  can  provide  new  commercial  and 
public  services  in  such  areas  as  personal 
communications,  daU  transmission,  educa- 
tion, delivery  of  health  care  services,  access 
to  governmental  Institutions,  traffic  control, 
emergency  services,  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions, and  navigation; 

(9)  space  activities  provide  new  opportimi- 
tles  for  international  cooperation  in  the  re- 
alization of  benefits  for  humanity; 

(10)  the  successful  development  and  use  of 
the  space  environment  for  scientific  and  ap- 
plied purposes  depends  on  continued  re- 
search and  development  efforts  conducted 
by  the  government  and  private  sector;  and 

(11)  the  productive  development  and  use 
of  the  space  environment  requires  new  poli- 
cies, procedures,  and  institutional  arrange- 
mente  that  encourage  initiative  by.  and  use 
the  innovative  capabilities  of,  the  private 
sector. 


POUCY 

Sk.  4.  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  is  committed  to  the 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  by  all  na- 
tions for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind; 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  is  committed  to  the 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  in  sup- 
port of  its  national  well-being; 

(3)  the  space  programs  of  the  United 
SUtes  will  be  condu<:ted  to  increase  scientif- 
ic knowledge  about  the  Earth  and  the  uni- 
verse, to  develop  and  use  space  technology, 
and  to  maintain  United  SUtes  leadership  in 
space  science  and  technology; 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  rejecte  any  claims  of 
sovereignty  over  outer  space  or  over  natural 
celestial  bodies  or  any  pc-rtlon  thereof; 

(5)  the  United  SUtes  considers  that  the 
space  systems  of  all  nations  and  internation- 
al organizations  are  the  property  of  such 
nations  and  international  organizations,  re- 
spectively, that  space  systems  for  peaceful 
purposes  have  the  right  of  passage  through, 
and  operation  in  space  without  interference, 
and  that  interference  with  space  systems 
will  be  viewed  as  an  infringement  on  sover- 
eign rights; 

(6)  the  United  SUtes  will  continue  to 
foster  cooperation  in  international  space  ac- 
tivities by  conducting  joint  programs; 

(7)  close  coordination  will  be  maintained 
among  the  space  activities  of  the  various  de- 
partmente  and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  to  promote  integration  of  pro- 
grams and  technology  transfer  and  to  allow 
optimal  use  of  all  resources; 

(8)  daU  and  information  from  the  space 
program  of  the  United  SUtes  wiU.  to  the 
extent  practical  and  consistent  with  Gov- 
ernment poUcy  on  cost  recovery,  be  fully 
disseminated; 

(9)  the  benefits  of  space  program  research 
to  terrestrial  applications  will  be  maximized 
by  rapid  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning such  programs  to  appropriate  public 
and  private  bodies;  and 

(10)  the  development  of  space  capabilities 
and  systems  by  the  private  sector  to 
produce  economic  benefiU  to,  and  to  en- 
hance the  technological  position  of,  the 
United  SUtes,  wiU  be  encouraged. 


PR(XSRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assure  that 
the  space  program  of  the  United  SUtes  will 
proceed  toward  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  in  space  and  terrestrial  applications, 
and  the  goals  in  space  science,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  The  goals  in  space  and  terrestrial  ap- 
plications to  be  achieved,  as  soon  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  efficient  and  prudent 
use  of  public  funds,  are— 

(1)  the  pursuit  of  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  to  suport  the 
continued  leadership  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  development  and  use  of  space  for  peace- 
ful purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind; 

(2)  the  esUblishment  and  operation,  in 
collaboration  with  the  private  sector  as  ap- 
propriate, of  a  system  of  high-resolution 
remote  sensing  of  the  Earth's  resources  and 
environment; 

(3)  the  development  of  improved  capabil- 
ity for  the  InterpreUtlon  and  rapid  utiliza- 
tion of  remote  sensing  data; 

(4)  the  investigation  and  determination  of 
institutional  arrangements  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  use  of  remote  sensing 
systems,  including  the  fullest  possible  de- 
classification  of   satellite   monitoring   and 


surveillance    daU,    and    provision    for    in- 
creased training  in  daU  interpretation; 

(5)  the  design  and  development  of  ad- 
vanced satellite  communications  systems, 
providing  increased  capabilities  for  frequen- 
cy and  orbit  utilizations; 

(6)  the  esUblishment.  in  collaboration 
with  the  private  sector  as  appropriate,  of 
satellite  communications  systems  in  space  to 
meet  public  needs  in  emergency  services, 
health  care  delivery,  education,  teleconfer- 
encing, and  other  public  services  and  activi- 
ties deemed  appropriate;  and 

(7)  the  design  and  testing  of  technologies 
and  procedures  to  determine  the  technologi- 
cal and  economic  feasibility  of  space-based 
manufacturing  of  products  such  as  materi- 
als and  pharmaceuticals,  as  welll  as  the  cre- 
ation of  new  and  useful  goods,  services,  and 
markets. 

(c)  The  goals  in  space  science  to  be 
achieved,  as  soon  as  possible  consistent  with 
sound  scientific  procedures  and  the  prudent 
use  of  public  funds,  are— 

(1)  the  continued  United  SUtes  leadership 
in  the  extension  of  scientific  and  cultural 
knowledge  through  experimentation  in  and 
from  the  environment  of  space; 

(2)  the  expansion  of  our  international 
planning  and  coordinating  effort  in  order  to 
maximize  scientific  potential; 

(3)  the  pursuit  of  a  vigorous  program  of 
planetary  and  lunar  science  and  explora- 
tion, including  reconnaissance  of  the  outer 
planets  and  comparative  studies  of  celestial 
bodies,  to  understand  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  solar  system,  and  to  better  un- 
derstand the  Earth  and  its  space  environ- 
ment; 

(4)  the  development  of  increased  under- 
standing of  the  Sun,  its  interaction  with  the 
terrestrial  environment,  and  basic  atmos- 
pheric processes; 

(5)  the  utilization  of  advanced  technology, 
including  orbiting  astronomical  observation 
facilities  and  free-flying  satellites,  to  investi- 
gate and  better  understand  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  cosmos  and  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  physics  that  govern  cosmic  phe- 
nomena; 

(6)  the  continuation  of  research  in  the  life 
sciences  to  insure  human  health,  safety,  and 
effective  performance  in  space  flight,  to  fur- 
ther use  the  space  environment  and  space 
technology  in  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge in  medicine  and  biology,  and  to  under- 
stand the  evolution  and  distribution  of  life 
in  the  universe;  and 

(7)  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
these  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Earth  and  its  envi- 
ronment and  to  meeting  related  human 
needs. 

PROGRAM  PLAlfNIMG.  UPLEMEHTATION.  AMD 
REPORTING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall,  to  the 
extent  practical,  carry  out  the  program  de- 
scribed in  section  5  through  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  The 
resources  of  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, including  but  not  limited  to  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  the  defense  and  intelligence  organi- 
zations, and  the  Department  of  SUte, 
Energy.  Education,  Agriculture.  Interior, 
and  Commerce,  shall  be  utilized  as  appropri- 
ate in  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration, dissemination  of  information,  and 
industrial  or  commercial  development. 

(b)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  progress  of  the  space  program 
as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  five-year  plan  which  shall  esUblish 
priorities  for  the  space  program  over  the 
succeeding  five-year  period,  and  which  shall 
contain  details  regarding— 

(A)  the  role  of  each  Federal  agency  and 
department  in  the  program; 

(B)  proposed  annual  outlays  over  the  five- 
year  period;  and 

(C)  specific  missions.  proJecU,  or  pro- 
grams to  be  undertaken  in  achieving  the 
goals  set  forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  5. 

(2)  The  President  shall  annually  revise 
the  plan  to  reflect  the  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  in  meeting  the  scientific  and 
technological  goals  specified  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  5.  The  revisions  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  part  of  the 
annual  budget  message. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress proposed  goals  for  the  space  program 
over  the  succeeding  twenty-year  period. 

AUTHORIZATIOK 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  such  sums  as 
may  be  specified  for  that  purpose  in  annual 
authorization  Acts  hereafter  enacted.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROLIMA 
m  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
stitutional scholars  and  political  scien- 
tists alike  have  endlessly  dissected  the 
problems  associated  with  the  very  real 
possibility  of  a  Presidential  election 
being  thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  they  have  all  apparent- 
ly overlooked  a  glaring  loophole  that 
could  send  our  system  into  a  tallspin. 

Current  law  makes  no  provision  for 
replacement  of  a  candidate  who  dies 
or  is  disqualified  during  the  3-week 
period  between  inconclusive  voting  of 
the  Electoral  College  and  balloting  for 
a  I»resident  and  Vice  President  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  With  the  loss  of  a 
candidate  and  in  the  absence  of  a  re- 
placement mechanism,  we  risk  the  dis- 
enfranchlsement  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  the  possibility  that  a  major 
political  party  could  be  left  without  a 
candidate. 

Section  4  of  the  Constitution's  20th 
amendment  calls  on  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  this  contingency,  but  to  date 
we  have  done  nothing.  To  close  this 
gap  in  our  Presidential  election  proc- 
ess, I  have  reintroduced  a  bill  which 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  the  death 
or  disqualification  of  a  Presidential 
candidate,  the  Vice-Presidential  run- 
ning mate  automatically  would  be  ele- 
vated for  consideration  by  the  House, 
and  would  name  his  successor  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  candidacy.  If  the 
Vice-Presidential  candidate  dies  or  is 
disqualified,  the  Presidential  candi- 
date would  name  a  replacement.  If 
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both  candidates  of  a  party  die  or  are 
disqualified,  their  party's  national 
committee  would  name  replacements. 

No  election  procedure  is  perfect.  But 
I  believe  the  approach  outlined  in  my 
bill,  following  precedents  set  down  for 
succession,  is  the  clearest,  most  logical 
procedure  to  meet  the  contingency  de- 
scribed in  section  4  of  the  20th  amend- 
ment. And  I  believe  we  must  have  a 
procedure  in  place  to  meet  that  con- 
tingency.* 


RENTAL  HOUSING  IN  OR  NEAR 
COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

TTiursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  BCr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  CoHABLE  and  I  are  introducing  a 
bill,  similar  to  legislation  we  intro- 
duced last  year,  to  address  a  situation 
that  threatens  an  important  aspect  of 
college  life  on  many  campuses. 

For  many  years  a  substantial 
number  of  colleges  and  universities, 
both  public  and  private,  have  main- 
tained rental  housing  for  their  faculty 
and  administrators  on  or  near  their 
campuses.  In  April  1982  the  IRS 
issued  technical  advice  memoranda  in 
cases  involving  four  New  England  col- 
leges which  held  that  when  colleges 
and  universities  provide  such  rental 
housing  to  their  employees  at  less 
than  a  hypothetical  "fair  rental  value" 
that  could  be  obtained  from  members 
of  the  general  public,  the  difference 
between  that  value  and  the  rent  actu- 
ally charged  constitutes  income  to  the 
employees  under  section  1 19  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Furthermore,  it 
was  held  that  this  income  constitutes 
"wages"  subject  to  income  and  social 
security  tax  withholding  and  that  the 
educational  institution  would  be  retro- 
actively liable  for  the  full  amount  of 
taxes  not  withheld  in  past  years.  Thus, 
if  a  faculty  member  is  charged  rent  of 
$300  a  month  to  live  in  a  small  house 
near  the  (»mpus  for  which  a  business 
executive,  attracted  to  the  campus  at- 
mosphere, would  be  willing  to  pay 
$400  a  month,  the  faculty  member  is 
deemed  to  have  received  $100  a  month 
in  additional  "income,"  and  the  college 
or  university  for  which  he  or  she 
works  is  assessed  for  the  withholding 
taxes  on  that  amount. 

The  IRS  took  this  position  despite 
the  fact  that  the  colleges  involved 
were  charging  what  they  believed  to 
be  reasonable  rents,  rents  that  covered 
the  costs  to  them  of  owning  the  prop- 
erty and  took  into  account  the  value 
to  both  the  employees  and  the  colleges 
themselves  of  having  such  housing 
available.  These  values  are  consider- 
able. The  availability  of  attractive 
housing  at  a  reasonable  cost  near  their 
place  of  employment  can  be  an  impor- 
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under  the  1978  moratorium.  We  hope 
that  by  the  expiration  of  this  morato- 
rium period  Congress  will  be  able  to 
take  a  good  look  at  this  area  and  make 
some  decisions  about  how  all  of  these 
benefits  should  be  treated.  This  legis- 
lation is  not  Intended  to  affect  the  po- 
sition of  the  IRS  in  applying  section 
119  to  situations  not  covered  by  the 
bill.  Thus,  where  the  IRS  currently 
concludes  that  a  college  housing  situa- 
tion does  not  give  rise  to  any  tax  obli- 
gations, we  do  not  intend  enactment  of 
this  legislation  to  change  that  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduced last  year  was  supported  not 
only  by  the  four  colleges  initially  in- 
volved but  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges,  and  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  country. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
contacted  by  schools  in  their  districts 
urging  them  to  support  the  legislation, 
and  many  more,  if  they  looked,  would 
find  a  college  or  university  in  their  dis- 
trict that  would  be  affected  by  these 
provisions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
Mr.  CoNABLK  and  me  in  giving  these 
schools  a  break  by  supporting  these 
provisions. 


January  6, 1983 


January  6,  1983 


nished.  and  any  educaUonal  purposes  of  the 
institution  in  f  uinlahinc  such  lodging. 

(c)  Spkial  RtJLi  Whoz  Rdit  Is  Los 
Thau  Dikkt  Costs.— In  any  case  In  which 
lodging  would  be  treated  as  qualified 
campus  lodging  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
rent  received  was  leas  than  the  necessary 
direct  costs  described  in  subsection 
(bK  1 XC).  only  the  excess  of-  

(1)  the  amount  of  such  necessary  direct 
costs,  over  ^  .         w 

(2)  the  rent  received  with  respect  to  such 
lod^ng,  shall  be  taken  Into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  subUUes  A  and  C  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  taxable  years  or  periods 
beginning  before  January  1. 1984.* 


THE  ACCOMPT  .TSHMKNT8  OP  IN- 
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A  bill  to  provide  that  subtitles  A  and  C  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
be  applied  without  regard  to  the  value  of 
lodging  located  in  the  proximity  of  an 
educational  institution  and  furnished  by 
such  Institution  to  its  employees  for  tax- 
able years  or  periods  beginning  before 
January  1.  1984 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 

RepmentaHves   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

(a)  In  OxnaAi.— For  taxable  years  or  pe- 
riods beginning  before  January  1.  1984.  sub- 
titles A  and  C  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  the  value 
of  qualified  campus  lodging  furnished  by,  or 
on  behalf  of.  any  educaUonal  Institution  de- 
scribed In  section  170{bKlKAXll)  of  such 
Code  to  any  employee  of  such  institution  or 
to  any  spouse  or  dependent  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  153  of  such  Code)  of 
such  employee. 

(b)  QuAimxD  Camfus  Lodgdig.- 

(1)  IH  oBmAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "qualified  campus  lodging" 
means  lodging— 

(A)  which  Is  provided  by  an  educational 
Institution  described  In  section 
nWbXlxAKli), 

(B)  which  Is  located  on  a  campus  of,  or  In 
the  proximity  of,  such  institution,  and 

(C)  for  which  such  Institution  receives  a 
reasonable  rent  which  Is  not  less  than  the 
necessary  direct  costs  paid  or  Inciured  by 
such  institution  in  providing  such  lodging. 

(2)  RXASOHABLX  RSTT.— 

(A)  Less  thah  faih  rdital  valui.— A  rent 
shall  not  be  precluded  from  being  treated  as 
a  reasonable  rent  solely  because  of  the  fact 
that  such  rent  is  less  than  the  fair  rental 
value  of  the  lodging  provided. 

(B)  Factors.— The  determination  of 
whether  any  rent  is  a  reasonable  rent  shall 
take  into  account  such  factors  as  the  neces- 
sary direct  costs  of  such  institution  furnish- 
ing the  lodging,  the  value  of  the  lodging  to 
the  employee  to  whom  the  lodging  is  fur- 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  AXizoaA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  Janxiary  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
dust  settles  every  time  another  self- 
proclaimed  environmentalist  group 
makes  personal  attacks  on  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  it  gives  us  time  to 
pause  to  view  Secretary  James  Watt's 
great  qtialities  and  the  truly  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  he  has  made  in 
2  short  years  in  office. 

Secretary  Watt,  who  holds  the  Stew- 
ardship responsibility  for  one-third  of 
the  land  in  America,  has  brought 
about  positive  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  luitural  resources,  nothing 
short  of  remarkable  at  this  point  of 
the  administration. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  pubUcally 
detailed  all  of  his  Department's 
achievements  in  the  last  year,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  read  one  distinguished 
Journalist's  account  of  the  complete 
record  of  Secretary  Watt. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  press  corps, 
Ben  Cole,  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Indianapolis  Star  gave  his  review  of 
James  Watt's  performance  in  a  recent 
column.  Honored  by  his  peers  in  the 
news  media  in  many  respects.  Ben 
Cole  has  served  as  president  of  the  re- 
nowned Gridiron  Club,  he  has  been 
named  to  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Hall  of 
Pame,  and  his  many  years  of  dedica- 
tion to  this  field  are  well  known  in  and 
out  of  his  profession. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  copy  of  Ben 
Cole's  recent  colxunn,  "A  Proud  James 
Watt  Reviews  Interior's  Accomplish- 
ments," a  well-written  and,  I  think, 
telling  story  of  the  true  record  of  our 

Interior  Secretary. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic] 

A  Phoud  Jamxs  Watt  Revhws  Imtduor's 

ACCOMFUSHMKIITS 

(By  Ben  Cole) 
Washiwotoh.— There       was       something 
poignant  about  watching  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt  nipping  charts  and  telling  a 


roomful  of  reporters  of  his  achievements  in 
the  last  year. 

Nobody  in  the  Reagan  Cabinet  has  l>een 
as  beset  by  critics  as  the  tall,  bespectacled 
lawyer  from  Colorado. 

Interior,  Watt  said.  Is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  federal  agencies,  yet  one  of  the  most 
visible. 

It  spends  $6  billion  a  year,  but  generates 
$20  billion. 

Watt  noted  that  In  the  last  year,  only  the 
departments  of  the  Treasury  and  Defense 
have  been  called  l>efore  committees  of  Con- 
gress more  frequently  than  Interior. 

In  ringing,  almost  Jubilant  tones.  Watt 
read  the  letter  of  transmittal  he  sent  to 
President  Reagan  covering  the  annual 
report  of  his  department. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "we  can  have 
iMth  a  clean  environment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  energy  resources  needed  for  a 
sound  economy.  It  is  not  an  'either-or'  prop- 
osition." 

Flipping  his  charts.  Watt  proudly  demon- 
strated how  his  administration  has  picked 
up  the  neglected  National  Parks  system  and 
Is  spending  $1  billion  over  a  five-year  period 
to  restore  facilities  enjoyed  by  millions. 

In  the  field  of  energy.  Secretary  Watt 
noted  potential  of  public  lands  resources 
that  he  insists  are  available  without  de- 
struction of  scenic  wonders  or  degradation 
of  the  land. 

"Eighty-five  percent  of  the  crude  oil  still 
to  be  discovered  In  America  is  likely  to  come 
from  public  lands,"  he  said. 

"As  well,  40  percent  of  the  natiual  gas.  35 
percent  of  the  coal,  80  percent  of  the  oil 
shale,  nearly  all  of  the  tar  sands,  and  sul>- 
stantlal  portions  of  uranium  and  geother- 
mal  energy  will  come  from  public  lands." 

He  noted  that  in  1982  he  signed  leases  for 
70.4  million  acres  of  public  lands  for  coal 
mining. 

This,  he  said  with  a  smile,  was  the  most 
since  1968.  when  then  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  one  of  the  nation's  fervent  environ- 
mentalists, signed  leases  for  164.1  million 
acres  of  coal  lands— more  than  twice  the 
1982  figure. 

Then  he  declared  with  almost  boyish  en- 
thusiasm that  the  nation's  energy  future  Is 
secure  for  hundreds  of  years. 

His  charts  showed  that  In  1982.  Interior 
has  Increased  onshore  oU  and  gas  leasing  to 
50  million  acres,  up  from  11.3  million  the 
last  year  of  President  Carter's  administra- 
tion. 

Offshore  leasing  Jumped  from  nearly  zero 
to  200  million  acres. 

Watt  pointed  to  the  work  done  in  revising 
and  publishing  proposed  new  rules  for  resto- 
ration of  strip  mine  lands. 

He  noted  that  his  administration  collected 
$1.6  million  in  fines  from  violators  in  1981 
and  $1.9  million  in  1982.  with  a  projection  of 
$2.2  million  In  1983. 

Returning  to  energy.  Watt  noted  that  in 
1979-80,  only  1,064,927  acres  were  leased  for 
geothermal  development,  whereas  in  1980- 
81  the  total  is  2.106.775. 

Taken  together,  these  achievements  are 
noteworthy.  They  are  also  going  to  bring 
down  upon  Secretary  Watt  the  Increasing 
wrath  of  the  environmentalists,  many  of 
whom  would  rather  freeze  us  all  to  death 
than  give  up  an  acre  of  marginal  wilderness 
to  energy  development. 

Matter  it  not  that  Interior  in  1982  added 
245  miles  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  designated  192  National  Recre- 
ational Trails  to  a  total  of  7,182  miles: 
marked  18  new  properties  as  National  His- 
torical Landmarks:  and  designated  six  new 
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National  Natural  Landmarks  (to  a  total  of 
543).  Secretary  Watt  isn't  going  to  get  much 
credit  in  some  quarters. 

In  some  places  he  will  be  scoffed  at  for 
calling  1981  a  year  of  change,  and  1982  a 
year  of  progress. 

Criticism,  he  said,  will  still  come  from  the 
same  small  groups  that  have  been  hacking 
on  him  the  last  two  years. 

He  said  be  Intends  to  remain  Interior  sec- 
retary through  the  rest  of  President  Rea- 
gan's term,  and  implicitly  beyond,  if  the 
president  continued  in  office. 

Some  of  those  who  watched  Secretary 
Watt's  vigorous  performanoe.  boasting  of 
what  his  administration  has  done,  said  that 
he  had  beat  his  own  drum  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

Secretary  Watt  deserves  to  have  some  ap- 
preciative Americans  beat  his  drum  for 
him.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  RESOLU- 
TION EXPRE8SINO  0PP08I- 
■nON  TO  THE  IMPOSITION  OP 
AN  OIL  IMPORT  FEE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  massachusctts 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIHTATITES 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  many  other  notable  Members  a 
resolution  expressing  the  opposition  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
imposition  of  an  import  tax  on  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  as 
a  means  of  raising  revenues.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  report  that  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Edwards  in  a 
letter  dated  April  14.  1982.  stated  to 
me  that  he,  too.  opposes  such  a  pro- 
posal. He  states: 

Oiu*  past  experience  with  quotas,  taxes, 
price  controls,  and  entitlements  have  taught 
us,  at  the  very  least,  that  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  such  a  course. 

Now,  as  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  contemplate  negotiating  the 
details  of  the  fiscal  1984  budget,  dis- 
cussions regarding  a  "quick  fix"  solu- 
tion to  raise  revenues  persist.  One 
such  proposal  which  has  reared  Its 
ugly  head  is  the  most  regressive, 
penny-wise  and  pound-f(X)Ush  concept 
imaginable:  an  oil  import  fee  on  crude 
oil  and  products.  Lest  you  characterize 
my  efforts  here  today— and  those  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  Northeast  who 
have  Joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution— as  an  attempt  by  the 
Northeast  to  avoid  paying  for  its 
energy  needs,  I  suggest  that  you  con- 
sider the  results  of  the  study  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
on  the  dire  impact  on  the  economy  if  a 
$5  per  barrel  fee  were  to  be  imposed. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  the  effect  of 
such  a  fee  will  reverberate  throughout 
all  sectors  of  our  economy.  No  family 
will  be  spared  the  impact  of  the  fee  as 
the  price  of  domestically  produced 
crude  oil  rises  to  the  level  of  the  artifi- 
cially priced  imports.  The  price  of  gas- 
oline and  home  heating  oil  will  in- 
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crease  by  12  cents  per  gallon;  residents 
will  witness  an  increase  in  their  elec- 
tric utility  costs  of  approximately  $100 
per  month  in  some  sections  of  our 
country. 

The  residual  effect  of  a  $5  per  barrel 
tax  is  ominous— not  only  wHl  the  price 
of  all  petroleum  products  increase  by 
10  to  15  percent,  but  the  already  de- 
pressed housing  industry  will  be  devas- 
tated: the  already  ailing  automobile 
industry  will  be  devastated:  the  al- 
ready distressed  agriculture  industry 
will  be  devastated.  The  list  is  endless. 

In  fact,  many  of  those  recipients  of 
social  security  will  have  wiped  out 
whatever  benefits  are  protected  by 
budget  negotiators  in  this  latest  round 
of  "revenue  raising  roulette."  In  addi- 
tion, the  CRS  study  estimates  that  a 
$5  tax  will  cause  unemployment  to  rise 
by  another  96.000  workers  in  1984;  real 
gross  national  product  will  decline  by 
1.4  percent;  and  inflation  to  increase 
by  1.5  percent  in  1984.  All  this  is  ex- 
pected to  occtu-  while  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers are  reaping  another  $10  to  $15 
billion  in  additional  net  profits. 

One  of  the  most  telling  statistics, 
however,  in  this  high-risk  game  of 
chance  is  that  with  a  $5  per  barrel  tax, 
the  Federal  defldt  will  be  reduced  by 
$4  to  $9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It 
may,  however,  increase  the  deficit  by 
$5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985,  as  the 
economy  slows  down  as  a  direct  result 
of  Uncle  Sam's  self-imposed  "oil 
shock." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  painfuUy  obvious 
that  there  are  available  more  progres- 
sive, more  efficient  revenue-raising  op- 
tions. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  measure  find 
it  unconscionable  to  levy  this  tax  on 
our  economy  and  thus  on  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation;  particularly  while 
they  are  enduring  the  present  econom- 
ic situation. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  Memliers 
from  all  regions  of  the  country  wiU  re- 
alize the  wisdom  of  this  resolution. 
Send  a  message  to  the  President 
before  he  comes  up  here  later  this 
month  for  the  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress and  proposes  this  nonsense. 
Send  a  message  to  the  administration 
and  Members  of  Congress  who  are  fe- 
verishly drafting  a  budget  plan  that 
we  oppose  this  foolishness,  and  co- 
sponsor  the  resolution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


INTRODUCTION      OF     THE     DE- 
FENSE   INDUSTRIAL    BASE    RE- 

vrrALizA*noN  act,  hji.  i3 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

OP  (x>inncncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATTVES 

Tliursday.  January  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1983,  I  introduced  H.R.  13,  the 
Defense  Industrial  Base  Revitalization 
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SCIENCE  AND 
ACT  OP  1983 


GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CAUFORinA 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ttiursday,  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr.    I ROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Information  Science  and  Teclmology 
../'  Joining  me  as  cosponsors 
till  are  the  chairman  of  the 
.,  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
TvQVh,  and  Doug  Walgren, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Technology  in 
the  97th  Congress.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation is  an  updated  version  of  a  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  97th  Congress,  H.R. 
3137.  In  May  and  June  of  1981,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research 
and  Technology,  on  which  I  serve, 
held  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  subcom- 
mittee's recommendations  and  an 
analysis  of  the  hearings  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
(CRS)  are  available  through  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  and 
Technology. 

Since  I  introduced  this  legislation  2 
years  ago,  the  computer  has  continued 
to  gain  importance  in  our  society.  Last 
week,  for  the  first  time  ever.  Time 
magt^ine  chose  a  machine,  the  com- 
puter, to  be  "Man  of  the  Year." 
During  these  last  few  years,  many 
people  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  determine  the  best 
mechanism  for  developing  an  informa- 
tion policy.  At  the  request  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  and 
other  committees,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  (OTA)  recently 
completed  several  studies  on  informa- 
tional technology  and  public  policy 
issues.  These  studies  include  "Infor- 
mational Technology  and  Its  Impact 
on  American  Education."  "Computer- 
Based  Nationsd  Information  Systems: 
Technology  and  Public  Policy  Issues," 
and  "Implications  of  Electronic  Mail 
and  Message  Systems  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service."  The  hearings,  the 
OTA  reports,  and  the  continued  rapid 
advances  in  Information  science  and 
technology  have  convinced  me  that 
the  United  States  must  strive  to  devel- 
op a  coherent  Information  policy. 

The  Institute  for  Information  Policy 
and  Research,  as  esteblished  by  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today.  Is  one  of 
several  alternatives  for  creating  a 
forum  for  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive information  policy.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Technology  is  soliciting  sugges- 
tions for  other  means  to  achieve  the 
same  goal.  I  would  like  to  thank  those 
experts  who  have  already  provided 
comments  on  this  subject.  My  purpose 
in  reintroducing  this  bill  in  an  essen- 
tially unmodified  form  Is  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  continued  discussion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  welcome  any  comments  on 
the  general  goal  of  the  best  means  to 
develop  an  information  policy  Euid  on 
the  particular  approach  outlined  in 
this  bill.  When  we  have  gathered 
those  comments  together,  we  will  be 
revising  this  bill  and  proposing  other 
legislation  as  necessary  and  appropri- 

I  would  like  to  include  here  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations following  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  3137.  These  recommendations 
demonstrate  the  increasing  need  for 
an  information  policy  as  we  advance 
into  the  "information  age." 


January  6,  1983 


January  6,  1983 


RBCoiomiOATioiis  ON  H.R.  3137 

(Note.— Excerpt  from  "Report  Prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  for  the  Subcommittee 
on   Science.    Research   and   Technology. 
Transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives.  Ninety-seventh   Congress.   Second 
Session.  Serial  DD.  June  1982.") 
The  United  SUtes  is  continuing  a  rapid 
transition  from  an  economy  based  on  indus- 
trial production  to  one  based  increasingly 
on  information  products  and  services.  Infor- 
mation and  the  ability  to  access  It  quickly 
and.  reliably  Is  becoming  a  vital  source  ol  po- 
litical and  economic  power.  The  products  of 
microelectronics  technology  now  permeate 
virtually  every  aspect  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial  activity,   and   the   importance   of 
microelectronics  is  manifest  not  only  in  the 
dollar  value  of  information  products  and 
services  themselves,  but  also  in  the  central 
role  played  by  information  technology  in  in- 
creasing productivity  and  promoting  innova- 
tion in  other  sectors  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

Important  as  these  economic  conse- 
quences are,  the  impact  of  the  Information 
Revolution  wiU  also  be  felt  in  many  ways 
that  are  difficult  to  measure  In  dollars  and 
cents.  Decisions  about  development  and  ap- 
plications of  Information  technology  will 
have  a  major  influence  on  the  pattern  and 
quality  of  American  life  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  Information  Revolution  is  rooted 
largely  in  American  scientific  and  techno- 
logical leadership,  but  foreign  governments 
have  been  quick  to  recognize  the  economic 
and  social  challenges  posed  by  the  transi- 
tion to  the  information  age.  A  number  of 
our  major  trading  partners  have  responded 
with  active  programs  designed  not  only  to 
enhance  their  competitive  positions  in  inter- 
national trade,  but  also  to  train  their  citi- 
zens In  the  effective  use  of  information 
technology.  The  stakes  are  high  in  this  in- 
formation game,  and  we  ignore  at  our  peril 
the  importance  which  our  competitors  now 
ascribe  to  their  information  industries  and 
to  the  development  of  widespread  computer 
literacy  in  their  societies. 

ITinTKD  STATES  RXSPOHSE  TO  THE  WTORMATIOK 
REVOLUTIOH 

Prom  the  testimony  received  on  H.R.  3137 
and  on  the  broader  issues  prompting  its  in- 
troduction, it  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  having  a  difficult  time  develop- 
ing a  coherent  strategic  view  of  how  our 
transition  to  an  information  society  should 
take  place.  A  consensus  on  the  proper  scope 
of  "national  information  policy"  does  not 
yet  exist  in  this  country.  The  important 
contribution  of  commercial  and  not-for- 
profit  enterprises,  combined  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's inclination  to  defer  to  the  mar- 
ketplace in  information  activities,  requires  a 
unique  approach  to  policy  development  in 
the  United  States.  However,  there  appear  to 
be  at  least  three  major  problems  In  the 
present  decentralized  approach  to  informa- 
tion issues: 

1.  Lack  of  coordination  among  agencies 
charge  with  information  responsibilities  and 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

2.  Inadequate  attention  at  high  levels  to 
the  broad  changes  in  many  economic,  tech- 
nical and  social  sectors  which  may  be  trig- 
gered by  Information  technology;  and 

3.  Lack  of  Investment  of  human  or  finan- 
cial resources  to  insure  that  our  Nation 
makes  best  use  of  new  technological  devel- 


opments both  domestically  and  in  our  com- 
petitive trade  position. 

COOROINATIO 

Responsibility  for  Federal  research,  devel- 
opment, and  policy  activities  concerned  with 
iiiformation  is  widely  dispersed  throughout 
the  Executive  Branch,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  adequate  mechanism  for  developing 
and  promoting  an  Integrated  approach.  This 
inadequacy  is  most  obvious  in  the  areas  of 
international  information  pollcymaklnr.  sci- 
entific and  technical  information  (STI);  and 
the  general  question  of  public  and  private 
sector  interaction. 

In  each  of  these  areas  what  appears  to  be 
lacking  is  a  systematic  approach  to  informa- 
tion technology  and  its  uses  which  could  as- 
semble and  focus  the  collective  insights  of 
different  agencies  and  the  private  sector, 
and  plug  them  into  the  polic}rmaking  proc- 
ess. It  is  particularly  difficult  to  provide  ob- 
jective analyses  of  long-range  concerns 
under  the  present  institutional  and  bureau- 
cratic constraints  within  which  agencies 
deal  with  their  various  portions  of  informa- 
tion policy.  In  the  absence  of  a  strong  co- 
ordinating mechanism,  important  decisions 
with  great  potential  impact  are  sometimes 
made  with  little  or  no  involvement  of 
groups  with  relevant  expertise.  For  exam- 
ple, the  recent  landmark  settlements  made 
by  the  Justice  Department  with  AT&T  and 
with  IBM  were  made  with  virtually  no  con- 
tribution from  the  Federal  information  and 
telecommunications  policymaking  appara- 
tus. 

HIGH-LEVEL  ATTENTION  TO  niPORMATION 
CONCERNS 

Information  is  part  of  the  life  blood  of 
any  institution  or  organization.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  take  information  and 
the  tools  used  to  process  it  for  granted,  and 
to  think  of  them  as  ancillary  to  the  real 
business  at  hand.  Nowhere  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  at  the  high  levels  of  the  United 
States  Government,  where  officials,  beset 
with  performance  demands  and  operating 
with  diminishing  resources,  have  generally 
not  accorded  a  high  priority  to  information 
issues. 

The  United  States  is  probably  unique 
among  developed  nations  in  not  having  any 
clearly  designated  Cabinet-level  official  with 
primary  responsibility  for  Information  and 
communications  Issues.  Given  this  situation, 
it  is  essential  that  leadership  in  information 
issues  be  forthcoming  from  the  agencies  and 
individuals  with  statutory  or  designated  re- 
sponsibilities in  these  areas.  The  Congress 
should  make  clear  to  high-level  officials 
with  these  responsibilities  that  it  regards 
the  development  and  application  of  infor- 
mation technology  as  an  issue  deserving 
high  priority. 

RESOURCE  LEVELS 

Although  the  Subcommittee  acknowl- 
edges the  need  for  budget  stringency,  it  has 
serious  concern  about  underinvestment  in 
precisely  those  areas  which  have  most 
promise  of  yielding  great  future  economic 
returns.  Information  products  and  services 
represent  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas 
of  the  United  States  economy,  and  our 
future  economic  success  and  national  securi- 
ty depend  heavily  on  the  continuing  devel- 
opment and  application  of  new  microelec- 
tronic technology.  The  long-term  conse- 
quences of  deep  budget  cuts  in  this  area,  in- 
cluding in  particular  the  loss  to  key  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  highly  skilled  policy  pro- 
fessionals, will  be  to  weaken  our  ability  to 
adapt  and  use  the  fruits  of  the  Information 
Revolution. 
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Information  and  communications  technol- 
ogies are  stiU  in  a  rapid  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  this  development  will  be  a  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  next  decade.  Ensiulng 
the  efficient  and  humane  use  of  this  tech- 
nology raises  many  difficult  public  policy 
issues.  Existing  mechanisms  appear  to  be  in- 
capable of  generating  and  sustaining  the 
liind  of  government-private  sector  coopera- 
tion that  is  essential  to  maintain  United 
States  leadership  in  world  information  mar- 
kets and  to  maximize  the  potential  benefits 
of  microelectronics  and  communications 
technologies.  The  Subcommittee  believes 
that  rapid  improvements  are  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  ways  to  ap- 
proach the  issues  summarized  above.  The 
"Information  Science  and  Technology  Act 
of  1983"  addresses  these  issues  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

SUIOIABT  OP  Bnx 

Information  and  communication  technol- 
ogies are  still  in  a  stage  of  rapid  develop- 
ment, and  this  development  will  be  a  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  coming  decade.  The  In- 
formation Science  and  Technology  Act  es- 
tablishes an  Institute  for  Information 
Policy  and  Researeh,  with  a  lifespan  of  10 
years.  This  independent  institute  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  would  be  a  transitional 
mechanism  to  facilitate  our  Nation's  evolu- 
tion toward  a  society  based  increasingly  on 
information  products  and  services.  This 
mechanism  would  m&ke  possible  cooperative 
interests,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
for  the  productive  and  humane  use  of  infor- 
mation technology  in  the  workplace,  school 
and  home. 

The  Independence  of  the  Institute  would 
allow  it  a  broad  and  integrated  perspective 
on  such  issues  as  institutional  structure  and 
regulatory  policy,  a  perspective  not  subject 
to  the  political  or  bureaucratic  constraints 
on  the  several  dispersed  agencies  now  con- 
cerned with  information  issues.  As  struc- 
tured in  this  legislation,  the  Institute  would 
not  be  engaged  in  hardware  researeh  and 
development,  nor  would  it  have  any  regula- 
tory authority.  Its  primary  purpose  would 
be  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  policy  re- 
seareh and  analysis  and  a  forum  for  consid- 
eration of  the  Information  Interests  of  gov- 
ernment, business  and  education.  The  Insti- 
tute would  be  governed  by  a  15-member  Na- 
tional Information  Science  and  Technology 
Board  representing  all  functions  involved  in 
information  generation  and  transfer,  and 
administered  by  a  Director.  It  would  be  con- 
cerned with  conducting  policy  options,  and 
proposing  goals  and  methods  in  support  of 
policy  development  for  scientific  and  techni- 
cal R  4c  D;  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
technical  information;  international  infor- 
mation Issues;  regulatory  issues:  and  im- 
pacts of  information  technology  on  educa- 
tion and  training  needs  and  on  the  work 
force.  The  Office  of  Policy  Analysis  and  De- 
velopment of  NTIA  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Institute,  and  other  policy  researeh  and 
analysis  programs  which  are  of  overall  na- 
tional important  and  transcend  particular 
agency  missions  may  be  transferred. 

The  bill  requires  close  coordination  be- 
tween the  Institute  and  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Appro- 
priations of  $6,  )8,  and  $10  million  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  years  1984, 1985.  and  1986 
res  D6C  t  i  vcl  y 

TiUe  II  of  the  bUl  establishes  the  position 
of  Special  Assistant  for  Information  Tech- 
nology and  Science  Information  in  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 
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The  Special  Asststant  would  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Institute  and  would  have 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  Institute 
functions  with  other  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  with  assisting  the  Director 
of  OSTP  in  formulating  policy  on  informa- 
tion technology  and  on  scientific  informa- 
tion. 

(For  further  details  about  the  bill.  I  refer 
you  to  my  Introductory  statement  for  HJt. 
3137  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  8. 
1981.) 

BCr.  %>eaker.  Congress  must  move  quickly 
to  address  some  of  the  important  concerns 
arising  from  the  information  revolution.  A 
concerted  effort  is  needed,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  other  Members  and 
other  committees  to  meet  the  legislative 
chaUenges  presented  by  these  exciting  new 
advances. 

National  information  policies  wlU  evolve 
whether  answers  are  arrived  at  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  deliberately  or  hiu>hazard- 
ly.  The  question  is  whether  our  Govern- 
ment, and  Congress  in  particular,  will  be 
foreslghted  enough  to  take  a  considered  and 
coordinated  approach.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  Congress  will,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  working  to  make  that 
hope  a  reality.* 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 
TEENAGERS 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROLDIA 
IK  THZ  HOITSC  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  reintroduced  a  bill  today  that 
will  provide  assistance  for  unemployed 
teenagers.  According  to  the  latest  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  statistics,  there 
are  12  million  people  out  of  work 
today,  representing  10.8  percent  of  our 
work  force.  The  teenage  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  better  than  twice  that 
amount  at  24.2  percent,  and  for  black 
teenagers,  the  rate  is  a  devastating 
50.1  percent.  While  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  for  white  teenagers  has 
inched  up  gradually,  the  rate  for  black 
teenagers  has  grown  in  quantum 
leaps— from  10  percent  in  1948  to  over 
50  percent  today.  This  racial  disparity 
is  obviously  becoming  more  acute,  and 
many  economists  agree  that  we  can 
expect  even  worse  in  the  immediate 
future. 

A  basic  law  of  economics  is  that  the 
quantity  of  labor  demanded  is  inverse- 
ly related  to  the  wage  rate.  When  a 
minimimi  wage  is  established  at  a  level 
above  one  that  would  be  determined 
by  market  forces,  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  restricted  for  the  least 
productive  workers  by  pricing  their 
services  out  of  the  market.  The  result- 
ing higher  labor  costs  may  exceed  the 
value  of  some  workers'  services,  caus- 
ing disemployment  among  these  work- 
ers. Indeed,  the  minimum  wage  may 
benefit  those  workers  who  retain  their 
Jobs  at  the  higher  wage,  but  those  who 
lose  their  jobs  or  are  not  hired  at  all 
clearly  are  made  worse  off.  Some  un- 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSAC'HUmiS 
in  TBI  BOnSX  or  RXPRXSBHTATIVKS 

Thunday,  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
problem  that  is  a  continuous  source  of 
concern  to  Americans  and  Indeed  to 
people  all  over  the  world,  is  the  unend- 
ing violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Every  few  weeks  we  are  treated  to  a 
new  report  of  innocent  civilians  killed 
and  injured  by  the  terrorist  activities 
or  reactions  by  British  troops.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Northern 
Ireland  last  year  as  part  of  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Friends  of  Ireland,  and  I 
saw  first  hand  the  terrible  destruction, 
both  to  property  and  human  life,  that 
has  resulted.  That  experience  left  me 
with  a  firm  beUef  that  we  in  Congress 
must  do  all  we  can  to  help  alleviate 
this  situation. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  two  reso- 
lutions that  I  introduced  shortly  after 
my  visit  to  Ireland  last  year.  They  pro- 
pose measures  that,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  important  steps  toward 
breaking  the  cycle  of  violence  that  is 
currently  gripping  Northern  Ireland. 

The  first  resolution  calls  upon  the 
British  Government  to  create  and  en- 
force a  ban  on  the  Ulster  Defense  As- 
sociation, or  U.D>A.  The  UJ)A..  which 
was  formed  in  1972.  is  the  largest  ter- 
rorist organization  in  Northern  Ire- 
land; it  is  currently  estimated  to  have 
a  membership  of  about  10,000.  Several 
sources  in  Ireland  have  estimated  that 
the  T3J>JL.  along  with  other  loyalist 
organizations,  are  responsible  for  at 
least  600  deaths,  many  of  them  sectar- 
ian murders.  It  is  also  Involved  in 
bomb  m^nny  and  g\m  running,  and 
many  of  its  mambers  have  been  Jailed 
for  these  and  other  serious  crimes.  It 
has  also  organized  and  participated  in 
several  general  strikes  designed  to  un- 
dermine peace  efforts  and  intimidate 
those  who  support  such  efforts.  De- 
spite British  suggestions  that  the 
UJ)JL  is  a  political  organization, 
JJ.DJL  members  have  openly  admitted 
that  they  are  a  military  body  dedicat- 
ed to  terrorizing  their  opponents. 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  exist- 
ence and  activities  of  terrorist  organi- 
zations are  a  major  factor  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  violence  that  now  per- 
vades Northern  Ireland,  and  that  the 
violence  can  never  be  contained  as 
long  as  such  organizations  are  allowed 
to  operate  freely.  For  this  reason  the 
British  Government  has.  Justifiably, 
banned  other  terrorist  groups  such  as 
the  Irish  Republican  Army,  the  Irish 
National  Liberation  Army,  the  XTlster 
Volunteer  Force,  and  the  Red  Hand. 
Indeed,  the  British  poUcy  is  to  ban 
any  republican  organization,  no 
matter  how  small,  as  soon  as  it  turns 
to  violence.  Yet  a  group  that  openly 
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proclaims  Itself  to  be  a  terrorist  orga- 
nization is  allowed  openly  to  organize, 
raise  money,  and  recruit  new  mem- 
bers. British  authorities  argue  that  if 
the  U.DJL  were  banned,  members 
would  be  forced  underground,  where 
they  would  commit  covert  crimes,  and 
that  allowing  the  n.DA.  to  remain 
legal  allows  identification  of  UJ>.A. 
members  who  may  be  involved  in  ille- 
gal activities.  But  is  this  is  true,  why  is 
the  same  policy  not  applied  to  other 
terrorist  orgajdzations? 

The  failure  to  ban  the  U.D.A.  con- 
tributes to  the  violence  not  only  be- 
cause it  allows  its  members  to  operate 
with  impimity,  but  also  because  it  cre- 
ates suspicion  and  resentment  among 
members  of  the  Catholic  minority.  It 
leads  to  an  image  of  partiality  and  se- 
lectivity in  British  enforcement  policy 
in  which  security  forces  are  seen  to 
concentrate  excessively  on  activities  of 
Catholic  groups  while  ignoring  those 
of  the  U  AD.  Peace  can  never  come  to 
Northern  Ireland  unless  Justice  is  seen 
to  be  exercised  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner.  A  ban  on  the  U.D~A.,  as  called 
for  in  my  resoltulon,  would  be  an  op- 
portunity for  the  British  Government 
to  show  a  commitment  to  such  fair- 
ness. 

The  second  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  calls  upon  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  and 
rubber  bullets  against  civilians  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Both  of  these  bul- 
lets were  introduced  into  Northern 
Ireland  by  British  forces  for  the  pw- 
pose  of  crowd  control.  The  rubber 
bullet  is  designed  to  be  fired  short  of  a 
crowd  and  to  bounce  against  the 
crowd's  shins  and  thighs.  Over  56,000 
of  them  were  used  between  1970  and 
1975,  when  their  use  was  halted  be- 
cause of  an  imacceptable  serious 
injury  rate.  The  plastic  bullet  has 
been  used  as  a  replacement  since  then, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  a  far 
higher  death  and  injury  rate  than 
rubber  bullets.  According  to  British 
Army  instructions  for  their  use,  plastic 
bullets  are  designed  to  be  fired  at  se- 
lected persons  rather  than  indiscrimi- 
nately at  crowds,  and  to  be  aimed  so  as 
to  directly  strike  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  rather  than  be  bounced  off  the 
ground.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  used  only  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances, over  36,000  of  them  have 
been  fired;  and  despite  the  Army 
guidelines,  they  have  often  been  aimed 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

To  date,  11  persons  have  been  killed 
by  plastic  bullets  and  more  than  160 
have  been  seriously  injured,  with  Inju- 
ries rani^g  from  bruises  and  lacera- 
tions to  broken  bones,  brain  damage, 
and  several  cases  of  blindness.  Many 
of  the  victims  were  children;  many 
had  not  been  involved  in  any  sort  of 
riot  or  protest.  A  14-year-old  girl  was 
killed  while  returing  home  from  a 
local  shop  in  an  area  where  witnesses 
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had  seen  no  rioting  taking  place,  a  39- 
year-old  man  was  kUled  In  his  kitchen 
when  a  plastic  buUet  came  through 
the  window. 

Although  the  British  Home  Secre- 
tary last  year  described  these  bullets 
as  lethal.  British  authorities  in  North- 
em  Ireland  have  indicated  that  they 
will  continue  to  use  them  as  a  security 
measure.  Many  groups  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  have  called  for  a  change 
in  this  poUcy,  and  in  May  1982  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  use  of  plastic 
bullets  against  civilians  by  members  of 
the  European  Community.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  add  its  voice  to  theirs 
and  that  this  wiU  persuade  the  British 
Government  to  reconsider  its  use  of 
these  deadly  weapons. 

All  of  us  here  in  Congress,  and  all  of 
our  constituents,  would  like  to  see  an 
end  to  the  destruction  imd  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland.  We  would  like  to  see 
an  end  to  the  bitterness  and  mistrust 
that  has  prevented  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  from  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  their  problems.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  sponsoring 
two  resolutions  that  could  encourage 
the  British  Government  to  take  steps 
that  could  lead  td  a  reduction  In  that 
mistrust  and  violence  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 

H.  Con.  Rks.  25 
Concurrent  resolution  calling  upon  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  ban 
the   use   of   plastic   and   rubber   bulleU 
against  civilians 

Whereas  a  delegation  of  United  States 
Congressmen  representing  the  "Friends  of 
Ireland"  traveled  to  Ireland,  visiting  Dublin. 
Belfast,  and  Derry  between  May  29  and 
June  2. 1982: 

Whereas  serious  concern  about  the  contin- 
ued use  of  plastic  bullets  by  British  security 
forces  was  strongly  expressed  to  this  delega- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  delegation  was  disappointed 
by  the  negative  response  of  the  British  au- 
thorities to  their  representations  on  the  use 
of  plastic  bullets  in  Northern  Ireland; 

Whereas  the  European  Parliament  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  plastic  bullets  against  civilians  in 
the  member  states  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity: 

Whereas  in  recent  years  eleven  people, 
many  of  them  children  under  fifteen,  have 
been  Itllled  in  Northern  Ireland  by  plastic 
bulleU  fired  by  British  security  forces  and 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  people  have  sus- 
tained injuries,  Including  brain  damage,  lots 
of  eyes,  and  total  blindness: 

Whereas  all  of  the  injuries  have  been  suf- 
fered by  civilians,  many  of  them  In  nonriot 
situations; 

Whereas  according  to  official  sUtlstics 
from  the  Northern  Ireland  administration 
thirty-six  thousand  plastic  bulleU  have 
been  used  In  Northern  Ireland,  of  which  ap- 
proximately twenty-six  thousand  were  used 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1981: 

Whereas  the  BritUh  Home  Secretary  has 
described  plastic  bullets  as  "lethal": 

Whereas  in  serious  rioting  last  year  In 
fourteen  British  cities,  during  which  gaso- 
line bombs  and  other  potentially  lethal  mU- 
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sUes  were  used  against  police,  plastic  buUeU 
were  not  used  in  any  initanrr;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  restricted  to 
Northern  Ireland  alone:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlve$ 
(the  SeiuUe  concurring^,  That  the  CongreH 
condemns  the  use  of  plastic  or  rubber  bul- 
lets In  Northern  Ireland  and  calls  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  ban 
the  use  of  plastic  or  rubber  buUeU  against 
civilians. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Clei*  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shaU  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
Informbig  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

H.  Con.  Rb.  26 
Concurrent  resolution  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  outlaw 
the  Ulster  Defense  Association,  its  mem- 
bership, activities,  and  any  like  terrorist 
organization 

Whereas  a  delegation  from  the  United 
States  Congress  representing  the  "Friends 
of  Ireland"  traveled  to  Ireland,  visiting 
Dublin.  Belfast,  and  Derry.  from  May  29  to 

June  2, 1982;  

Whereas  serious  concern  was  expreaed  to 
the  delegation  about  the  continued  un- 
checlted  operations  of  the  Ulster  Defense 
Association; 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association  is 
the  largest  paramilitary  organization  in 
Northern  Ireland; 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association 
has  clearly  shown  itself  to  be  a  terrorist  or- 
ganization responsible  for  the  murder  of  in- 
nocent civilians,  bmnbings  in  the  Irish  Re- 
public, and  for  the  illegal  importation  and 
stockpiling  of  arms; 

Whereas  over  four  hundred  members  of 
the  Ulster  Defense  AasodaUon  have  been 
Jailed  for  serious  offenses  and  some  of  these 
have  been  members  of  the  Ulster  Defense 
Regiment  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
security  forces  in  Northern  Ireland; 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association  is 
allowed  to  operate  openly  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, to  recruit  members  and  to  raise  fimds. 
despite  Its  crimes  against  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association 
and  other  loyalist  terrorist  organisations 
have  been  responsible  for  more  than  six 
hundred  deaths  in  Northern  Ireland:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it: 

Re$olved  by  the  House  of  Repre$entaHvet 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
condemns  all  acts  of  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  calls  upon  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  outlaw  the  Ulster 
Defense  Association,  iU  membership,  acUvi- 
tles,  and  any  like  terrorist  organization. 

Sic.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reao- 
luUon  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom.* 


REPEAL  THE  1975  BOBTRIC 
CONVERSION  ACT 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  AMEOIIA 
IH  THX  HOU8I  OP  RXPRXSDfTATrVXS 

Thurtday,  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  repeal  the 
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Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975  and 
eliminate  the  unnecessary  and  detri- 
mmtal  programs  which  have  been 
needlMsly  advanced  as  a  result  of  the 
1975  law. 

Last  year,  the  97th  Congress  took,  a 
very  positive  step  in  agreeing  with  the 
President's  decision  to  eliminate  aU 
funding  for  the  UjS.  Metric  Board,  one 
of  the  agencies  authorized  in  the  1975 
law.  This  action  effectively  closed 
down  the  Metric  Board,  but  it  did  not 
halt  all  Federal  activities  aimed  at  the 
promotion  or  imposition  of  metric  con- 
version. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  result  of 
the  1975  Metric  Act  was  the  endless 
confusion  and  cost  it  laid  on  the  backs 
of  the  private  sector  and  the  American 
people. 

IiAany  Americans  were  led  to  believe 
that  passage  of  the  Metric  Conversion 
Act,  as  the  title  implies,  meant  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
begin  mandatory  conversion  to  metric. 
Businesses  began  to  wonder  how  soon 
they  would  be  required  to  change 
their  product  sizes,  their  tools,  their 
equipment  and  building  materials,  and 
the  many  millions  of  transactions  they 
make  dependent  on  a  consistent 
system  of  weights  and  measures  since 
almost  every  activity  in  this  country  is 
based  on  our  customary,  or  inch-based, 
system  used  predominantly  over  the 
two  centuries  of  our  Nation's  exist- 
ence. 

And  no  wonder  our  citizens  were 
confused.  Most  of  the  conversion  activ- 
ity was  being  initiated  in  the  Federal 
Government  itself,  not  the  private 
sector.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
1975  law  was  passed.  Federal  agencies 
provoked  widespread  public  opposition 
by  trying  to  impose  metric  on  highway 
signs,  weather  reporting,  maricetlng 
beverages  and  other  products,  school 
materials,  and  so  on. 

All  of  this  Federal  activity  was  brew- 
ing, yet  the  fact  remains  that  all  of 
this  conversion  was  supposed  to  be  vol- 
untary. The  1976  law  itself  said  con- 
version was  strictly  voluntary,  and  the 
dear  intent  of  Coxigress  in  writing  the 
legislation  was  to  make  it  optional— to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  private  in- 
dustry, not  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats 
here  in  Washington. 

But  the  1975  law  was  entirely  unnec- 
essary because  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  set  back  in  1866,  de- 
clares that  oiu-  Nation  maintains  a 
dual  system  of  customary  and  metric 
measurement  as  dictated  by  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  private  sector. 

Nothing  in  the  1975  law  should  have 
changed  that  policy.  But  the  result 
has  been  the  creation  of  all  kinds  of 
federally  sponsored  programs,  and  reg- 
ulatory actions,  aimed  at  encouraging 
and  in  effect  imposing  metric  as  the 
sole  system. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  issue  is  that 
the    American    people    are    strongly 
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the  legislation  I  am  offer- 
bo  repeal  the  1975  Metric 
Act  and  set  forth  a  clear 
wieights  and  measures  in  the 
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the  Metric  Conversion  Act 

(U.S.C.  20Sa  et  seq.) 

bt  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of  the    United   State*   of 

Congreu  OMembled,  That  this 

;lted  as  the  "Metric  Conversion 

1983". 
^iniiifos  AHD  roucT 


rhe  Congress  finds  that— 

of  the  American  people 

conversion   from   customary 

weights  and  measures  to  the 

despite   United   SUtes   In- 

an  original  signatory  party  to 

Ci>nventlon— Weights  and  Meas- 

709),  and  the  fact  that  volun- 

metric  measurement  standards 

SUtes  has  been  authorized  by 

(Act  of  July  28.  1866:  14  Stat. 


Conversion  Act  of  1975  ( 15 

et  seq.)  has  conveyed  to  the 

and  to  the  business  com- 

erroneous    impression    that 

conversion    to    the    metric 

policy,  which  It  Is  not: 
In  the  world  has  converted 
to  the  international  system  of 
the    wavelength-based    metric 
by  the  General  Conference 
uid  Measures  in  1960  and  cited 
system  of  metric  measure- 
Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975; 
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(4)  the  United  States  Metric  Board,  cre- 
ated by  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975, 
Is  an  unnecessary  promotional  vehicle 
within  the  Federal  Government,  authorized 
to  use  the  resources  and  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Influence  and  encourage  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  in  violation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress: 

(5)  Federal  bureaucratic  imposition  of 
metric  conversion  has  been  fostered  by  the 
United  SUtes  Metric  Board's  ad  hoc  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Metric  Policy  (ICMP). 
which  has  promulgated  Federal  metric 
policy  and  guidelines  (Federal  Register,  Jan- 
uary 8.  1980).  Instructing  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  Implement  increasing  metric  usage 
through  Government  procurement,  con- 
tracting, and  other  policy  Initiatives  in  vio- 
lation of  the  intent  of  Congress: 

(6)  several  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies have  provoked  widespread  public  oppo- 
sition by  attempting  to  impose  use  of  metric 
measurement  on  highway  signs,  in  weather 
reporting.  In  marketing  beverages  and  other 
products,  through  school  curriculum  mate- 
rials, and  through  Internal  departmental  or 
agency  guidelines,  also  not  in  keeping  with 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  use  of  metric 
measurement  by  any  sector  in  the  United 
SUtes  be  strictly  voluntary,  as  provided 
under  the  1866  sUtute.  and  not  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government: 

(7)  according  to  an  exhaustive  study  by 
the  Comptroller  (3eneral  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  cost  and  disruption  of  metric 
conversion  to  the  American  people  would  be 
enormous,  while  the  purported  benefits  of 
such  conversion  are  nonexistent  or  ques- 
tionable In  practically  every  area: 

(8)  there  Is  no  evidence  that  a  solely 
metric  system  would  be  better  for  the 
United  SUtes  economy,  and  United  SUtes 
economic  activity  and  world  trade  have  not 
been  hampered  or  injured  by  a  dual  system 
of  customary  and  metric  measurement  ac- 
cording to  the  Comptroller  General's 
report: 

(9)  standardization  and  rationalization  of 
measurements,  and  other  punwrted  bene- 
fits ascribed  to  metric  measurement,  have 
occurred  throughout  the  world  under  the 
customary  system  without  metric  conver- 
sion: 

(10)  the  United  SUtes  Metric  Board  has 
failed  to  assist  the  public  to  become  familiar 
with  the  meaning  and  applicability  of 
metric  measures  In  daily  life,  and  has  failed 
to  coordinate  metric  conversion  initiated  in 
the  private  sector  Involving  private  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government,  two  of  its 
three  responsibilities  required  by  law; 

(11)  It  Is  In  the  interesU  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  eliminate  Federal  Government  en- 
titles or  programs,  such  as  those  continuing 
and  expanding  beyond  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of 
1975,  when  It  is  clear  that  such  entities  or 
programs  are  detrimental  or  unnecessary  to 
public  need:  and 

(12)  voluntary  conversion  to  metric  meas- 
uremenU,  If  desired  by  private  Industry,  can 
be  adequately  assisted  by  privately  funded 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Nation- 
al Metric  Council  (ANMC). 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes— 

(1)  to  continue  a  dual  system  of  customary 
and  metric  measurement  in  the  United 
SUtes,  as  dictated  by  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  private  sector,  and  to  end  Federal 
Government  promotion  or  Imposition  of 
metric  conversion; 

(2)  to  pursue  a  vigorous  effort  to  avoid 
wherever  possible  undue  or  harmful  socio- 
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economic  effecU  of  Federal  Government 
programs  or  actions,  such  as  those  needless- 
ly imposed  by  efforts  being  advanced  under 
the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975:  and 

(3)  to  eliminate  Federal  Government  enti- 
ties or  programs  that  would  cause  undue  so- 
cioeconomic effects,  or  whose  existence  or 
objectives  are  not  supported  or  needed  by 
the  American  people. 

RXPKAL  or  MRXIC  CONVBtSIOIl 

Sac.  3.  The  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975 
(15  U.S.C.  205a  et  seq.)  Is  repealed.* 
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•  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional economy  is  in  deep  trouble  and 
there  are  no  clear  signs  of  improve- 
ment. Unemployment  is  at  the  highest 
level  since  the  thirties.  Federal  budget 
deficits  have  reached  levels  almost 
beyond  comprehension  and  they  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Factory  utilization  has 
not  been  so  low  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. The  agriculture,  steel,  auto- 
mobile, and  housing  industries,  which 
in  the  past  have  provided  the  founda- 
tion of  our  industrial  strength,  are  suf- 
fering from  a  prolonged  depression. 
The  U.S.  share  of  world  exports  has 
declined  in  the  past  two  decades  while 
the  portion  of  our  domestic  market 
captured  by  imported  goods  has  risen. 
We  have  strayed  off  the  course  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

We  must  act  now  to  restore  econom- 
ic growth  and  regain  economic  securi- 
ty. 

The  causes  of  our  present  economic 
difficulties  are  many  and  complex. 
Some  of  the  problems  have  been  devel- 
oping for  more  than  a  decade  and 
some  are  the  result  of  recent  short- 
sighted policies.  There  are  fundamen- 
tal changes  taking  place  in  the  world 
economy,  changes  to  which  we  have 
been  slow  to  respond.  International 
trade  is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  the  world  economy. 
Our  economic  leadership  in  the  past 
has  resulted  in  large  part  from  our 
lead  in  technology  and  industrial  inno- 
vation. Now  other  countries  are  realiz- 
ing the  important  role  that  technolog- 
ical developments  will  play  in  the 
coming  decades.  Other  nations,  such 
as  Japan  and  Prance,  are  using  target- 
ed research  and  development  plans  to 
challenge  the  United  States  in  mar- 
kets of  both  mature  industries  and 
high-technology  industries.  This  fun- 
damental change  in  the  world  econo- 
my forces  us  to  establish  new  policies 
for  both  the  short  term  and  the  long 
term  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
remains  competitive  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. 
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New  policies  in  a  number  of  areas 
will  be  needed  in  order  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  economic  program. 
Three  important  areas  for  new  policies 
are  investment  in  people,  investment 
in  new  technologies,  and  economic  co- 
operation. Throughout  the  96th  and 
97th  Congresses,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Technology,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  been  considering 
the  need  for  changes  in  these  areas 
through  our  study  on  the  crucial 
issues  of  innovation  and  productivity. 
Hearings  have  covered  science  and 
math  education,  engineering  manpow- 
er needs,  patent  policy.  Federal  labora- 
tory utilization,  the  Government's  role 
in  industrial  innovation  by  high-tech- 
nology small  businesses,  a  focusing 
point  for  technology  through  a  foun- 
dation, university-industry  relations, 
and  several  other  areas.  A  number  of 
other  subcommittees  have  also  been 
holding  hearings  on  these  issues. 

Through  these  hearings,  we  have 
learned  that  a  precondition  for  inno- 
vation is  a  work  force  that  is  adequate- 
ly educated  and  trained  to  function  in 
our  technological  society.  We  have 
also  learned  that  new  technologies  are 
essential  both  to  make  basic  industries 
competitive  and  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties in  high-technology  growth  indus- 
tries. We  now  realize  that  economic  co- 
operation is  required  to  provide  an  en- 
vironment in  which  private  enterprise 
can  flourish  in  both  the  short  and 
long  term.  The  many  hearings  on  in- 
novation and  productivity  have  made 
it  clear  that  current  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  technical- 
ly trained  workers  and  to  facilitate 
technology  development  are  fragment- 
ed and  are  too  small  to  provide  a  focus 
for  a  national  economy  in  which  inno- 
vation can  thrive. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Nation- 
al Technology  Foundation  Act  of  1983. 
a  bill  designed  to  correct  some  of  the 
problems  we  have  found  in  these  es- 
sential areas.  The  bill  would  establish 
a  National  Technology  Foundation  to 
facilitate  the  advance  of  technology, 
technological  irmovation.  technology 
utilization,  and  the  supply  of  techno- 
logical manpower  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  national  well-being.  It  is  a  re- 
vised version  of  H.R.  3749  introduced 
in  the  97th  Congress  and  H.R.  6910  in- 
troduced in  the  96th  Congress.  Joining 
me  as  cosponsors  are  Doug  Walgren. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research.  Science,  and  Technology, 
and  Merv  Dymally. 

Responsibility  for  technology-relat- 
ed programs  is  now  scattered  through- 
out the  Federal  Government. 

The  programs  which  this  bill  would 
consolidate  in  a  single  agency  might, 
in  theory,  be  adequately  supported  in 
their  current  homes,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  has  not  been  the 
case.  Support  has  been  modest  at  best 
and  even  at  their  best  they  still  suffer 
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the  fractionation  of  being  in  several 
agencies.  I  am  reserving  Judgment  on 
which  course  of  action  is  best,  conaoli- 
dation  in  a  new  agency  or  strengthen- 
ing in  existing  agencies.  The  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Technology  Foun- 
dation is  a  vehlble  by  which  we  can 
continue  to  focus  the  discussion  of  al- 
ternatives. 


WHY  A  KATIOHAL  T«CHHOLOOT  FOUIIDATIOH 

The  population  of  the  world  is  grow- 
ing inexorably  while  its  resotirces  are 
inexorably  being  consumed.  Only  if 
there  are  continual  major  improve- 
ments in  technology  can  the  world 
provide  for  its  inhabitants.  By  im- 
proved technology  I  mean  not  only  the 
development  of  hardware  but  also  the 
better  organization  of  society  to  assist 
in  the  efficient  use  of  technology,  the 
Foundation  would  support  develop- 
ment of  the  requisite  knowledge  base, 
the  resources  of  high-quality  manpow- 
er, high-technology  small  business,  the 
promotion  of  technology  transfer  for 
appropriate  civilian  utilization  and 
stimulation  for  entry  into  the  stream 
of  commerce,  the  establishment  of 
technological  standards,  and  the  long- 
range  planning  and  forecasting  needed 
for  each  of  these  areas.  In  short,  the 
Foundation  would  be  a  focal  point  for 
all  that  technology  embodies. 

While  the  U.S.  Government  has 
adopted  a  largely  laissez  f  aire  attitude 
toward  international  trade  In  high- 
technology  items— other  than  military 
hardware— governments  in  other  coun- 
tries—most notably  Japan— have 
planned  and  provided  a  national  at- 
mosphere in  wliich  both  technology 
development  and  the  export  of  high- 
technology  products  are  carefully  nur- 
tured. 

These  efforts  have  often  ijeen  highly 
successful.  Their  products  can  be  seen 
on  our  roads,  in  our  homes,  and  in  our 
factories  and  offices.  The  internation- 
al balance  of  trade  has  been  unfavor- 
able to  the  United  States  for  several 
years.  It  is  likely  that  without  a  coher- 
ent and  more  vigorous  Federal  policy 
of  technology  development  and  pro- 
motion, the  United  States  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  effectively  in  future 
world  trade.  The  National  Technology 
Foundation  would  provide  a  focus  for 
technology    development    and    move- 
ment into  the  stream  of  commerce.  I 
will  soon  be  introducing  additional  leg- 
islation directed  specifically  at  the  im- 
mediate need  for  a  forum  where  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  university  rep- 
resentatives can  meet  to  identify  and 
establish  development  plans  for  specif- 
ic economically  strategic  technologies. 
High-technology      industries     have 
been  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a 
higher  share  of  new  Jobs  than  low- 
technology  industries,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  jobs  than  low-technolo- 
gy industries,  and  the  development  of 
new  technologies  promises  relief  from 
the  current  unacceptable  levels  of  un- 
employment. 
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The  profession  that  takes  knowledge 
and  converts  it  Into  the  design  of  prod- 
ucts and  processes  is  engineering.  In 
the  Federal  Government,  engineering 
has  been  overshadowed  by  science. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  shortage  of  engi- 
neers in  the  country  today  at  all  levels 
of  training,  including  a  shortage  of  the 
most  educated,  who  will  be  needed  to 
train  future  generation.  Among  other 
things,  the  National  Technology 
Foundation  would  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  engineering  and  help  har- 
ness its  potential. 
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LinlLB  between  the  generation  of 
knowledge  and  its  use  need  to  be 
strengthened.  The  National  Technolo- 
gy Foundation  would  help  tie  science 
to  useful  applications. 

The  United  States  needs  to  insure 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  technologi- 
cal manpower,  traiiiing  or  educational 
institutions,  facilities,  and  equipment 
is  available  to  it.  Otherwise,  the  man- 
power problem  is  likely  to  become 
even  more  severe  as  our  industrial 
base  grows  to  include  more  high-tech- 
nology industries.  The  National  Tech- 
nology Foundation  would  provide  this 
necessary  planning. 

stnatART  OP  THI  anx 
The  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion would  be  an  independent  agency 
with  eight  main  branches  for.  first, 
small  business:  second.  Institutional 
and  manpower  development;  third, 
technology  policy  and  analysis;  fourth, 
intergovernmental  technology;  fifth 
engineering;  sixth,  national  (problem 
focused)  programs;  seventh.  National 
Bureau  of  Standards;  and.  eighth. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  and  Na- 
tional Technical  Information  Service. 
The  agency  would  have  programs 
transferred  from  NSF  and  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  National  Technology  Founda- 
tion Act  Incorporates  the  two  main 
features  of  Public  Law  96-480.  passed 
with  bipartisan  support  of  the  96th 
Congress  by  putting  the  Office  of  In- 
dustrial Technology  functions  of 
Public  Law  96-480  into  the  technology 
policy  and  analysis  branch  of  the 
Foundation  and  putting  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  of  centers  for  In- 
dustrial Technology  in  the  institution- 
al and  manpower  development  branch. 
The  governance  of  the  Foimdation 
would  be  handled  by  a  Director  and  a 
National  Technology  Board  patterned 
in  organization,  but  not  composition, 
after  the  National  Science  Board.  Key 
functions  of  the  Board  would  be  to  es- 
tablish the  policies  of  the  Foundation 
and  review  the  Foundation's  budget 
and  programs.  The  Director  would 
have  all  powers  not  assigned  to  the 
Board  and  would  be  assisted  by  a 
deputy  and  eight  assistants,  one  for 
each  branch. 
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The  concept  of  a  National  Technolo- 
Pounda  Jon  grows  out  of  continuing 
fmovation  and  productivity 
on  Science.  Re- 
Technology.  This  study, 
course  of  the  96th  and  97th 
has  demonstrated  the  im- 
df  new  technologies  in  creat- 
J<  bs  and  contributing  to  eco- 
grofvth.  It  has  also  revealed  a 
for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
iihprove  its  programs  in  sup- 
te  hnology.  The  consolidation 
enhaicement   of   existing   frag- 
pi  3grams  in  a  National  Tech- 
Fcundation  is  an  alternative 
careful  consideration,  espe- 
when  we  urgently  need  to 
revitalize  the  American 
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9  Mr.  Pi  TTERSON.  Mr.  Spealier, 
today  Ian  pleased  to  recognize  the 
contribute  tns  and  achievements  of  the 
&uita  An  I  Neighborhood  Organiza- 
tion. Sin<e  its  inception  in  1976, 
SANO's  I  tembers  have  worked  dili- 
gently anc  successfuUy  to  upgrade  the 
housing  and  improve  the  quality  of 
living  for  ^ousands  of  Santa  Ana  fam- 
ilies. 

A  nonprbfit.  grassroots  organization, 
SANO  rei  resents  13  low-  and  moder- 
ate-incom<^  neighborhoods  within  the 
dty  of  Smta  Ana.  These  neighbor- 
hoods comprise  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  city's  total  area  and 
roughly  1<  ,000  families. 

SANO  ti  as  successfully  attacked  the 
problems  >f  overcrowding,  high  crime 
and  luisai  e  housing  in  Santa  Ana  by 
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energetically  pursuing  ^fublic  works 
and  community  development  funds 
and  encouraging  neighborhood  resi- 
dents to  take  a  greater  part  in  the 
public  policy  process.  The  key  to  their 
success  has  been  the  organization's 
dedicated  members  as  well  as  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  neighbors  themselves. 
Those  without  previous  experience  in 
dvic  partidpation  were  quickly 
trained  to  develop  the  necessary  confi- 
dence to  speak  before  a  city  council  or 
to  articulate  at  other  forums  the 
pressing  needs  of  one's  family  home. 

The  list  of  SANO's  accomplishments 
attests  to  its  great  success.  To  cite  Just 
a  few  examples.  I  would  mention,  first, 
their  Input  to  aU  phases  of  the  dty's 
general  plan  revision;  second,  the  rein- 
vestment of  at  least  $7.7  million  in 
capital  improvements  such  as  storm 
drains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewallcs,  and 
street  lighting;  third,  the  preservation 
of  scarce  housing  stock  by  the  reloca- 
tion of  25  homes  into  lower  income 
areas,  thus  averting  condemnation 
after  eminent  domain  for  public  use  of 
land  was  declared;  fourth,  rezoning  to 
save  at  least  89  homes  from  future  re- 
development which  the  residents  had 
not  seen  as  essential  to  economic  de- 
velopment; fifth,  6  years  of  partidpa- 
tion by  all  neighborhoods  in  the  dty's 
community  development  block  grant 
hearings  leading  to  major  physical  im- 
provements; sixth,  the  initiation  of  a 
neighborhood  housing  services  branch 
as  funded  in  part  by  the  Neighborhood 
Reinvesthient  Corp.;  and  seventh,  suc- 
cessfully petitioning  the  dty  to  bring  in 
a  neighborhood  preservation  or  integri- 
ty program  with  rehabilitation  loans, 
grants,  or  rebates. 

Most  of  these  victories  won  on 
behalf  of  the  13  neighborhoods  and 
the  dty  as  a  whole  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  leadership 
of  SANO's  current  president  and 
former  vice  president,  Sam  Romero. 
For  several  years.  Sain  has  devoted 
endless  hours  to  SANO's  many 
projects.  He  is  easily  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  civic  leaders  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  to  work  with  during  my 
entire  career  in  public  service. 

I  would  also  like  to  acluiowledge  his 
fellow  officers,  and  certainly  the  other 
members  of  SANO  for  their  6  years  of 
fine  service  to  this  community.  To- 
gether, they  have  created  a  model  or- 
ganization that  any  other  community 
would  be  well-served  to  emulate.  I  am 
aware  that  today,  SANO  is  as  strong 
as  ever  and  is  looking  forward  to  many 
more  productive  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognizing  SANO 
before  you  and  my  colleagues,  I  can 
happily  report  that  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  democratic  principles  are 
alive,  well  and  at  work  in  Santa  Ana  as 
a  resiilt  of  the  constructive  efforts  of 
the  Santa  Ana  Neighborhood  Organi- 
zations.* 
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LET  us  GET  AMERICA  GOING 
AGAIN 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OPKKRTUCKT 
nr  THK  HOT7SK  Or  REPRCSniTATrVES 

Thunday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Bfr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  last  month  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  James  R.  Perry,  of 
Central  City.  Ky,  Mr.  Perry  wrote  to 
me  about  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
get  America  going  again  by  making 
people  aware  of  the  severe  difficulties 
America  is  facing  resulting  from  im- 
ported products,  from  tax  increases, 
from  abuse  in  our  Federal  programs 
such  as  food  stamps,  and  from  unem- 
ployment. I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues, as  we  begin  the  98th  Con- 
gress, will  be  interested  in  his  timely 
comments.  The  letter  follows: 

CnfTRAL  (TiTT,  Kt. 

Dkab  Ma.  HuBBAKo:  I  received  your  news- 
letter for  Nov.  10.  1982.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me  that  taxes  will  sky  rocket  again 
next  year.  I  am  44  years  of  a«e  and  very 
aware  of  how  the  federal  government  oper- 
ates. More  of  the  same  as  always  (lower 
taxes  in  one  area.  10%  paycheck  deduc- 
tions). Tou  fellows  on  Capitol  Hill  will  prob- 
ably get  away  with  It,  because  most  of  the 
people  are  not  wise.  If  they  were,  we 
wouldn't  allow  this  to  hmipen  again,  and 
again,  and  again. 

"Cigarettes  and  Telephone"— It  matters 
little  which  or  what  it  may  be.  Tou  will  find 
a  way  to  tax  it,  and  then  have  the  nerve  to 
tell  us  what  a  good  and  noble  thing  has 
been  done. 

"Food  Stamps"— I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
standing  in  line  at  the  checkout  line,  seeing 
people  dressed  better  who  are  buying  better 
cuts  of  meat  and  then  seeing  them  getting 
Into  their  expensive  cars.  Many  other 
people  and  I  Just  try  to  make  ends  meet 
until  our  next  pay  day. 

"Social  Seciuity"— I  am  sick  of  hearing 
the  elected  in  Washington  talk  about  prom- 
ises and  pledges,  when  they  themselves  do 
not  pay  one  cent  to  Social  Security.  I  could 
talk  for  hours  but  you  would  turn  a  deaf 
ear. 

"Protect  Yourself '—I  don't  need  a  lock  on 
my  door,  because  through  the  legal  means 
of  taxing  and  the  high  cost  of  trying,  I  have 
nothing  for  anyone  to  steal— sad  but  true. 

"Unemployment"— If  you  would  encour- 
age the  tax  paying  people  (not  government 
workers  because  for  the  most  part  we  are  in 
a  mess)  to  buy  American  made  products.  In- 
stead of  letting  people  stay  blind  to  the  fact 
that  when  they  buy  foreign  made  products, 
the  middle  man  is  the  only  one  who  gains. 
They  buy  their  products  cheap  and  sell  at 
American  made  prices,  simply  because  the 
margin  of  profit  is  higher. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  outlook  is  so  bleak. 
But  so  long  as  you  people,  who  have  been 
educated  out  of  your  common  sense,  are  al- 
lowed to  run  our  country,  I  won't  have 
much,  if  any,  hope. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Perrt.* 
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WHO  PAYS  AND  WHO  PROFITS 

HON.  BYRONL  DORGAN 

or  HOaTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSEirTATrVES 

Thunday.  JantMry  6,  1983 


•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
August,  the  Congress  enacted  a  law 
that  will  require  banks  and  savings  in- 
stitutions to  withhold  taxes  from  the 
interest  earned  on  the  bank  accounts 
of  most  Americans. 

Taxpayers  will  not  receive  their  In- 
terest and  then  pay  the  taxes  them- 
selves by  April  15  of  the  following 
year.  Instead,  the  banks  will  subtract 
the  taxes  on  that  interest  income  di- 
rectly from  the  taxpayer's  account. 

In  effect,  banks  and  savings  institu- 
tions will  be  collecting  taxes  for  the 
Federal  Government,  Just  as  employ- 
ers collect  taxes  by  withholding  from 
their  employees'  paychecks. 

While  we  are  making  this  new  impo- 
sition upon  the  individual  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  some  of  the  largest  banks 
that  will  be  collecting  these  taxes  are 
themselves  making  practically  no  con- 
tribution at  all  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  very 
largest  banks  in  this  country  paid  an 
average  of  only  about  3  percent  of 
their  income  in  Federal  income  taxes, 
according  to  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  study  completed  for  Mr. 
Pease  of  Ohio  and  myself. 

Meanwhile,  the  average  Individual  in 
this  country  has  been  paying  over  14 
percent. 

In  other  words,  American  factory 
workers  and  file  clerks  have  lieen  bear- 
ing over  four  times  the  Federal  tax 
load  as  have  banks  such  as  Chase 
Manhattan  and  BankAmerica  on  the 
average. 

With  the  Federal  Government 
facing  massive  deficits,  do  we  now  ask 
these  banks  to  start  paying  their 
share?  No.  Instead  we  tell  the  individ- 
ual taxpayers  of  this  country  that  we 
are  going  to  impose  upon  them  fiu-- 
ther. 

While  these  largest  banks  have  been 
contributing  very  little,  they  have 
been  getting  more  and  more. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  Federal 
<3ovemment  is  spending  millions  to 
bail  out  many  of  these  same  big  banks 
on  the  bad  loans  they  have  made  to 
Communist  countries,  military  dicta- 
tors, and  others. 

I  am  not  talking  about  every  bank  in 
this  country.  I  am  talking  about  the 
big  ones  like  those  included  in  our 
study  who  seem  to  think  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Government  is  to  take  from 
everyone  else  in  order  to  provide  a 
safety  net  for  themselves. 

Indeed  our  smaller  community 
banks  are  not  treated  quite  the  same 
way.  Many  of  these  smaller  banks  will 
be  burdened  by  this  new  law  along 
with  their  depositors.  Lacking  the  so- 
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phisticated  computers  of  their  big  dty 
counterparts,  these  smaUer  banlcs  face 
a  very  large  bookkeeping  chore  Just  to 
keep  track  of  all  this  new  withholding. 

I  am  aware  that  some  Americans  are 
not  reporting  all  of  their  interest 
income.  But  the  big  tax  avoiders  are 
not  the  people  who  are  earning  inter- 
est in  savings  banks.  They  are  the 
highfliers  who  have  very  complicated 
financial  arrangements. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
honest.  They  are  reporting  their 
income.  Yet  these  are  the  people 
whom  we  are  going  to  burden  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CSovemment  keeps 
taking  more  and  more  from  those  who 
have  less  and  less.  It  requires  less  and 
less  from  those  who  have  more  and 
more.  This  is  not  progress.  It  is  the 
road  backward  to  the  dark  ages  of 
human  history. 

Government  means  Justice.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  willing  to 
pay  their  share.  But  they  expect  ev- 
eryone else  to  pay  their  share  as  well. 

We  should  not  be  asking  the  people 
of  this  country  to  forgo  even  a  small 
portion  of  their  savings  account  inter- 
est, imless  we  first  ask  the  banks  to 
pay  their  own  fair  share  as  well.* 


A  QUESTION  FOR  ANDROPOV 

HON.TOMLANTOS 

orcAuroRinA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

JTiunday,  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr.    LANTOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 
today's  Washington  Post,  the  Presi- 
dent's favorite  coliminist,  George  Will, 
makes  a  most  appropriate  suggestion 
concerning  some  unfinished  business 
for  President  Reagan  before  undertak- 
ing   a    summit    meeting    with    Yuri 
Andropov.    I    commend    Mr.    Will's 
column  to  the  serious  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Wastilngton,  Post.  Jan.  6. 1983] 
A  QuasnoK  roa  Ainmorov:  Wbkbb  Is  Raoul 
Wallkubxko? 


(By  Oeorge  P.  Will) 

The  gauze  of  lies  that  the  Soviet  regime 
wraps  around  reality  has  never  been  ttilck 
enough  to  muffle  this  question:  Where  Is 
Raoul  Wallenberg?  _,   ^ 

Now  It  Is  asked  again,  in  the  wake  of  the 
most  recent  in  a  long  series  of  tormenting 
reports.  A  Russian  Immigrant  in  Israel  says 
that  when  he  was  hospitalized  In  1972  on 
the  way  to  prison,  he  met  a  man  who 
"looked  Jewish,  so  1  asked  who  he  was.  He 
answered  In  accented  Russian  that  he  was 
Swedish  and  was  there  because  he  helped 
the  Jews.  He  said  his  name  was  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg." That  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  1»47,  the  year  the  Kremlin  says 
Wallenberg  died. 

Last  May.  when  tardily  releasing  docu- 
ments about  the  Wallenberg  case,  a  Swedish 
official  said,  "We  are  working  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  is  still  alive."  (Sweden's  leth- 
argy concerning  the  case— lethargy  bom  of 
cowardice— hardly  constitutes  "working.")  If 
alive,  he  is  70.  It  Is  38  years  since  he  disap- 
peared from  Hungary  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
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On  Jan.  17,  1945.  he  was  seized  by  Soviet 
forces  that  were  "liberating"  Hungary  from 
their  former  allies,  the  Nazis.  Three  weeks 
later  he  was  in  the  emblematic  institution 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  Moscow's  Lubyanka 
prison. 

At  32.  representing  neutral  Sweden.  Wal- 
lenberg was  in  Budapest  at  America's  re- 
quest, working  with  breathtaking  bravery 
and  saving  scores  of  thousands  of  Jews  from 
Adolf  Eichmann's  final  ciiapter  of  the  "final 
■olution."  the  destruction  of  Hungarian 
Jews.  He  bought  buildings  and  draped  them 
with  Swedish  flags  as  diplomatically  pro- 
tected territory.  He  dreaed  "Aryan-looking" 
Jewish  men  in  SS  uniforms  to  protect 
Jewish  tiavens.  He  distributed  fake  pass- 
ports, and  used  sheer  audacity  to  intimidate 
Nazi  soldiers  Into  opening  the  doors  of 
cattle  cars.  Thanks  to  him.  the  120,000  Jews 
In  Budapest  were  the  most  substantial 
Jewish  community  surviving  in  Europe 
when  the  war  ended. 

One  certainty  is  that  Andrei  OrcHnyko 
died  in  the  1957  memorandtmi  aaaerting 
that  Wallenberg's  "sojourn  In  the  Soviet 
Union"— Gromyko's  words — ended  with  a 
heart  attack  In  prison  in  1947.  This  memo- 
randum came  after  12  years  of  Kremlin  de- 
nials that  Wallenberg  had  ever  been  in 
Soviet  tiands.  Oromyko  cited  the  evidence 
of  two  Soviet  functionaries,  both  conven- 
iently dead,  and  said  the  body  tiad  been  cre- 
mated—a transparent  fabrication,  given 
Soviet  practices. 

There  has  been  a  steady  tridde  of  reporU 
about  Wallenberg,  first  from  returning 
German  prisoners  of  war,  then  from  re- 
leased political  prisoners  and  Jewish  emi- 
grants. The  reporU  give  dates  and  places- 
prisons,  cell  numbers— that  trace  a  tantalis- 
ing trail  across  the  years  and  through  the 
gulags. 

Por  example,  in  1981  a  Soviet  professor  of 
medicine  told  a  visiting  Swedish  physician 
that  he  had  recently  examined  Wallenberg 
in  a  "mental  hospltaL"  In  1977  a  Muscovite 
just  released  from  the  gulag  called  his 
daughter  in  Israel  and  mentioned  meeting 
in  a  Moscow  prison  a  Swede  "who  had 
served  30  years."  Two  years  later  the  Mus- 
covite was  back  in  prison  because,  his  wife 
said,  he  wrote  a  letter  about  Wallenberg. 
Sources  In  Eastern  Europe  report  that  in 
1981  Wallenberg  was  moved  to  a  prison  hos- 
pital near  Leningrad. 

Why  was  he  arrested  in  the  first  iHace? 
The  Soviet  macliinery  of  brutality  operates 
so  automatically  it  leaves  Uttle  room  for. 
and  certainly  does  not  require  much  mind. 
But  Soviet  repressors  certainly  did  not  want 
brave  witnesses  to  the  breaking  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Why  was  he  kept?  Perhaps.  In  part, 
to  show  contempt  for  Western  disapprovaL 
Why  did  Soviet  troops  using  horses  and 
ropes  drag  away  the  sUtue  erected  to  him 
In  Budapest  in  1948?  Because  the  Kremlin 
disapproved  of  what  he  did. 

It  is  prudent  that  we  insistently  ask  wliat 
happened  when  Wallenberg  ended  his  dance 
of  death  with  the  Third  Reich  and  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  ite  moral  twin.  When  the 
Soviet  Union  gets  away  with  such  acts— acts 
tiiat  are  as  contemptuous  as  they  are  con- 
temptible—it gets  the  idea  that  it  can  un- 
leash "yellow  rain"  and  can  shoot  the  pope 
with  litUe  to  fear  from  the  West's  fitfiU  dis- 
approval. 

Besides,  If  tills  case  is  not  America's  busi- 
ness, what  is?  On  Oct.  5,  1981,  Wallenberg 
becaine  only  the  second  person  (Winston 
Churchill  was  the  first)  to  be  made  an  hon- 
orary American  citizen. 
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STAVROS:  OUTGOING 
PRESIDtNT  OP  THE  LOMITA 
CHAMB  !R  OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAuroRKiA 

IK  THZ  tfOnSE  or  REPRXSENTATTVES 

TTitti  3<fay,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  AN  PERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  been  m  outstanding  member  of 
his  commu  nity,  and  a  fine  example  for 
all  citizen^.  George  Stavros,  whose 
term  as  president  of  the  Lomita 
Chamber  ( f  Commerce  will  expire  at 
the  end  o  this  month,  has  presided 
over  one  o '  the  most  active  periods  of 
the  Cham  >er  in  recent  history.  As 
president.  Gteorge  Stavros  served  with 
the  same  ireat  care  and  interest  that 
he  has  shown  for  years  in  his  many 
commimit:  activities. 

George  £  tavros  has  lived  in  our  com- 
munity slice  he  joined  his  family  in 
San  Pedro  after  service  in  the  famous 
"Rainbow  Division"  during  the  Second 
World  W^.  George  worked  for  Di- 
Carlo  Bak  ng  Co.  for  16  years,  before 
joining  wit  h  his  brother  Mike  in  1963 
as  partnei  i  in  the  Wayfarer  Restau- 
rant and  ]  [ot-N-Tot  Restaurant,  both 
in  the  city  sf  Lomita. 

In  his  ea  rly  years  here,  George  Stav- 
ros was  I  ctive  in  organizing  youth 
groups  in  the  Greek  community,  and 
has  spons(  red  San  Pedro  and  Lomita 
Softball  an  1  little  league  teams.  He  is  a 
very  active  member  of  the  South  Bay 
Trojan  CI  lib,  being  an  avid  Trojan 
football  lin  and  supporter  of  all 
U.S.C.  spc  rts  programs.  Currently  a 
member  o:  St.  Katherine's  Greek  Or- 
tJiodox  Cli  urch  of  Redondo  Beach,  he 
served  foi  10  years  on  the  church 
board,  hoi  ling  the  office  of  president 
for  3V^  ye  LTS.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Torrance  1  odge  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  a 
member  ol  the  San  Pedro  Lodge  of  the 
Order  of  LHEPA  (American  Hellenic 
Educationikl  Progressive  Associations), 
where  he  las  held  various  leadership 
positions,  including  serving  as  presi- 
dent for  4  rears. 

George  i  Itavros  has  been  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Lomita  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  serving  in  various  capac- 
ities over  1 1  number  of  years.  His  dedi- 
cation anc  ability  as  president  of  the 
chamber  v  ill  be  missed  when  his  term 
expires,  bi  1 1  am  sure  he  will  continue 
to  be  an  )  sset  to  his  community.  My 
wife,  Lee,  md  I  join  in  expressing  our 
appreciation  to  George  Stavros,  and 
wish  him,  his  wife  Helen,  and  their 
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four  sons,  Michael,  Steve.  Tony,  and 
Chris,  nothing  but  the  best  in  the 
many  years  ahead. 


THE  NATIONAL 
HOMEOWNERSmP  BOND  BILL 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OPAKIZONA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6.  1983 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  will  provide 
adequate  mortgage  money  at  an  af- 
fordable rate  for  new  home  construc- 
tion. It  will  stimulate  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry  and  put  thousands  of  con- 
struction workers  and  workers  in  sup- 
porting industries,  now  laid  off.  back 
to  work.  And,  it  will  provide  a  new 
source  of  private  capital  for  lending  in- 
stitutions such  as  savings  and  loans, 
and  banks.  Most  importantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  accomplish  all  of  these 
necessary  things  without  a  dollar  of 
Federal  outlays,  placing  no  new 
burden  on  the  Treasury- 
While  the  program  for  economic  re- 
covery has  succeeded  in  many  re- 
spects, there  is  still  a  continued  high 
interest  rate  which  stifles  economic  re- 
covery, causing  more  unemployment 
which  in  turn  causes  more  Federal 
outlays,  causing  higher  deficits,  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  credit  market  and 
keeping  interest  rates  high. 

Clearly,  something  must  be  done  to 
break  the  cycle  of  low  economic 
output,  high  unemployment,  high 
deficits,  and  high  interest  rates  caus- 
ing further  economic  deterioration. 
The  prescription  for  our  economic  ail- 
ments is  to  put  workers  back  to  work, 
which  will  reduce  pressure  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  which  in  turn  will  reduce 
pressure  on  interest  rates,  which  will 
lead  to  better  economic  performance, 
which  will  lead  to  even  more  employ- 
ment. 

However,  any  method  prescribed  for 
putting  people  back  to  work  needs  one 
clear  aspect:  It  must  not  involve  Fed- 
eral outlays  which  will  exacerbate  the 
current  spending  hemorrhage  which  is 
destroying  hopes  for  true  economic  re- 
covery. The  prescription  for  our  unem- 
ployed, for  the  millions  of  people  who 
seek  decent,  affordable  housing  at 
bearable  Interest  rates  is  this  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today:  The 
national  home  ownership  bond  bill. 

Under  the  national  home  ownership 
bond  bill,  lending  institutions  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  national  home 
ownership  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$1,000.  These  bonds  would  have  a  face 
yield  of  8  percent,  with  a  preferential 
tax  treatment  given  to  the  investor 
making  this  equivalent  to  a  12-percent 
return.  The  lending  institutions  would 
be  required  to  earmark  the  proceeds 
from  the  bonds  for  10  percent  tradi- 
tional mortgages  on  new  homes.  The 
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issuing  period  for  the  bonds  would  be 
3  years,  with  a  5-year  period  of  maturi- 
ty. In  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  bond 
period  there  wHl  be  no  prepayment 
penalty  upon  renegotiation. 

This  bill  will  put  thousands  of  con- 
struction workers  back  to  work:  it  will 
put  thousands  of  workers  in  allied  in- 
dustries back  to  work.  It  will  provide 
affordable  housing  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  cannot  now  afford 
homes,  and  most  importantly,  it  will 
help  get  our  economy  moving  without 
relying  on  Federal  Treasury  outlays. 
This  bill  will,  in  fact,  bring  more  back 
to  the  Treasury  in  additional  income 
taxes  through  Increased  payrolls  than 
any  possible  tax  expenditure  outlined 
in  the  bill. 

Many  of  us  who  served  in  the  last 
Congress  remember  the  several  at- 
tempts made  to  pass  "make  work"  leg- 
islation that  would  have  required  huge 
outlays  from  a  Federal  budget  already 
drowning  in  red  ink.  This  bill,  the  na- 
tional homeownership  bond  bill,  will 
not  "make  work."  it  will  let  the  pent- 
up  desire  for  jobs,  housing,  and  afford- 
able credit  work  to  get  our  economy 
moving  again.  A  similar  bill,  intro- 
duced by  myself  in  the  last  Congress 
was  declared  "far  superior"  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  any 
other  attempt  at  reviving  the  housing 
industry.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will 
join  in  this  movement  to  restore  the 
strength  to  our  economy,  that  we  may 
provide  once  again  the  blessing  of 
prosperity  that  has  been  the  heritage 
in  this  great  Nation. 

H.R.  675 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  banks,  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  and  similar  financial  institu- 
tions to  issue  tax-exempt  certificates  for 
housing  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items    specifically     excluded     from     gross 
income)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
130  as  section  131  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 129  the  following  new  section: 

■^EC.  130.  TREATMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HOME  OWN- 
ERSHIP BONDS. 

"(a)  GEifERAL  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual— 

"(1)  gross  income  does  not  include  any 
amount  received  as  interest  on  a  national 
home  ownership  bond,  and 

"(2)  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  excluded  from  gross 
income  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  Natiomal  Hoke  Ownership  Bond.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  'national  home 
ownership  bond'  means  any  certificate  of 
dep>osit  issued  before  January  1.  1986,  by  a 
qualified  financial  institution  If— 

"(A)  all  of  the  amount  of  the  deposit  is 
used  to  provide  qualified  owner-financing. 

"(B)  the  certificate  has  a  maturity  of  5 
years. 
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"(C)  the  Investment  yield  on  the  certifi- 
cate does  not  exceed  8  percent  compoimded 
quarterly,  and 

"(D)  such  certificate  is  offered  in  denomi- 
nations of  $1,000  or  any  mutiple  of  $1,000. 

"(2)  QUAUnZD  OWNER-FINANCING.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  'qualified 
owner-financing'  means  any  financing  If— 

"(i)  such  financing  is  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition  of  a  single  family 
residence— 

"(I)  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
become  the  principal  residence  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  financing  is  provided 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  financing 
is  provided,  and 

"(II)  the  original  use  of  which  begins  with 
the  individual  to  whom  the  financing  is  pro- 
vided, 

"(ii)  such  financing  is  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  the  residence  being  acquired  with 
such  financing, 

"(iii)  the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  the 
financing  does  not  exceed  10  percent, 

"(iv)  such  financing  is  assumable  by  subse- 
quent purchasers, 

"(V)  such  financing  may  be  prepaid  with- 
out penalty  after  the  expiration  of  the  5- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
provided,  and 

"(vi)  the  amount  of  such  financing  does 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 
"(I)  $100,000.  or 

"(II)  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  residence  being  financed. 

"(B)  ErracTivE  rate.— The  effective  rate 
of  interest  on  any  financing  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
section  103A(i)(2)(B). 

"(c)  Qualified  Financial  Institution.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'quali- 
fied financial  institution'  means— 
"(Da  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581 ), 
"(2)  any  mutual  savings  banli,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, and  any  other  savings  institution  char- 
tered and  supervised  as  a  savings  and  loan 
or  similar  institution  under  Federal  SUte 
law,  and 

"(3)  a  credit  union, 
the  deposits  or  accounts  In  which  are  in- 
sured under  Federal  or  Stote  law  or  are  pro- 
tected and  guaranteed  under  State  law. 
Such  term  also  includes  an  industrial  loan 
association  or  bank  chartered  and  super- 
vised under  Federal  or  State  law  in  a 
manner  similar  to  a  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tion." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  excessive  credits  treated  as 
overpayments)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  43  (relating  to 
earned  income  credit)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "43  (relating  to  earned  income 
credit),  and  section  130(a)(2)  (relating  to  in- 
terest on  national  home  ownership  bonds)", 
and  _.  ,      _^ 

(2)  by  striking  out  "39  and  43"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "39,  43.  and  130(a)(2)". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  strllcing  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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COMMON  SECURITY— A 
BLUEPRINT  FOR  SURVIVAL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 
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"Sec.  130.  Treatment  of  national  home  own- 
ership bonds. 
"Sec.  131.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  certificates  of  deposit  issued 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


9  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  21  years  ago.  President  John 
Kennedy  directed  John  J.  McClory, 
adviser  to  President  Eisenhower,  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
on  the  fimdamental  principles  for 
future  disarmament  negotiations. 
John  McCloy  met  with  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative, Valerian  A.  Zorin,  on  three 
occasions.  On  September  20,  1961, 
they  signed  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament 
Negotiations,  known  as  the  McCloy- 
Zorin  agreement.  Three  months  later, 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  agreement  as  the  foundation  for 
future  negotiations  toward  general 
and  complete  disarmament. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  a  common 
security  resolution  based  upon  the 
McCloy-Zorin  agreement,  which  calls 
for  secure  disarmament  and  a  frame- 
work for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.  This  resolution  works  in  con- 
cert with  other  peace  initiatives,  en- 
couraging a  multilateral  disarmament 
agreement,  binding  upon  all  nations, 
and  verified  by  an  international  body. 
Disarmament  would  pr<x:eed  in 
phases,  insuring  that  no  country  se- 
cures a  military  advantage  over  an- 
other. 

I  have  incorporated  into  my  propos- 
al concepts  from  a  May  1982  report  by 
the  Independent  Commission  on  Dis- 
armament and  Security  Issues  enti- 
tled, "Common  Security— a  Blueprint 
for  Survival."  This  report  looks 
beyond  superpower  confrontations  to 
the  need  to  hold  multilateral  negotia- 
tions on  nuclear  arms  reductions,  the 
need  to  limit  nonnuclear  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  the  need  to  be 
concerned  about  the  IntemationEl 
buildup  in  conventional  weapons.  This 
report  proposes  concrete,  constructive 
remedies,  and  I  recomment  it  to 
anyone  interested  in  what  more  can  be 
done  to  achieve  worldwide  disarma- 
ment. 

The  significant  contributions— in- 
cluding the  name  of  this  resolution- 
made  by  the  Independent  Commission 
on  Disarmament  and  Security  Issues 
should  be  a  starting  point  in  the  proc- 
ess of  achieving  true  international  se- 
curity and  genuine  disarmament.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  Olaf 
Palme,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Sweden,  deserves  much  credit.  Other 
notables  include  Cyrus  Vance,  former 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  George  Arbatov,  member  of 
the  Soviet  Central  Committee  and 
Deputy  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  David 
Owen,  former  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Great  Britain,   and  many  other  ex- 
perts. 

This  common  security  resolution  is 
but  one  step  toward  our  objective.  It 
would  require  verification  of  disarma- 
ment, promote  institutions  dedicated 
to  peaceful  resolutions  of  disputes, 
and  require  the  peaceful  development 
of  space.  This  bill  encompasses,  and 
works  in  concert  with,  a  number  of 
legislative  initiatives  which  have  been, 
or  will  shortly  be,  introduced.  These 
include  Congressman  Market's  "Nu- 
clear Freeze,"  Congressman  Glick- 
MAH's  "Academy  for  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Resolution."  and  Congressman 
MoAKLEY's  "Ban  on  Weapons  in 
Space." 

These  initiatives  are  not  Utopian 
dreams,  but  constructive  proposals  to 
insure  common  security  and  our  very 
survival.  For  over  50  years,  the  United 
States  has  supported  multilateral 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925,  which  prohibited  the  Ose  of  bac- 
teriological warfare,  the  United  SUtes 
has  steadily  participated  in  controlling 
and  eliminating  the  worst  evils  of  war. 
We  have  not  always  been  successful, 
and,  at  times,  we  have  been  diverted 
from  that  course,  but  the  underlying 
objective  of  common  security  has  re- 
mained consistent.  Among  the  many 
treaties  and  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  has  been  a  party  are: 

The  Antarctic  Treaty  (December 
1959)  was  the  first  post-World  War  II 
arms  limitation  agreement,  designat- 
ing the  Antarctic  as  a  zone  of  peace. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(August  1963)  was  negotiated  by  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.S.R..  and  the 
United  Kingdom  to  prohibit  all  but 
imderground  nuclear  testing. 

The  Outer  Space  Treaty  (January 
1967)  is  designed  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
arms  race  in  outer  space. 

The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  (July  1968)  links  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  horizontal,  country  to  coun- 
try, proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  promises  that  the  nuclear  powers 
will  seek  comprehensive  arms  controls. 
The  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty 
(July  1974)  restricts  the  development 
of  ABM's  in  an  effort  to  prevent  an 
ABM  arms  race  and  to  maintain  the 
deterrent  nature  of  ICBM's. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  when 
the  bombed-out  ruins  of  the  cities  of 
both  victorious  and  defeated  nations 
stood  as  mute  testimony  to  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  era's  conventional 
weapons,  public  support  for  disarma- 
ment was  strong.  World  War  lis  enor- 
mous toll  of  human  life  and  suffer- 
ing—including the  obliteration  of  Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki— strengthened 
determinaiton  to  reduce  armaments 
and  thereby  to  lessen  the  probability 
of  another  catastrophic  world  war. 

Today,  we  have  an  entire  generation 
which  has  grown  up  under  the  threat 
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DOUGWALGREN 
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m  TRC  H  >USE  or  RKPRKSENTATIVES 


77tur  day,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  WAI OREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagafi  is  to  be  saluted  for  sign- 
ing into  law  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(HJl.  5238) 

I  support  !d  this  bill  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Health  Subcommittee  in 
view  of  the  clear  need  for  this  kind  of 
legislation  that  was  brought  out  in 
hearings  before  our  committee.  For 
most  drug  <  sompanies  it  is  not  in  their 
economic  interests  to  develop  drugs 
for  rare  dis  sases  because  so  few  people 
need  them.  This  bill  will  make  the  reg- 
ulatory   approval    process    for    these 
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drugs  clearer  and  put  into  place  some 
incentives  to  encourage  companies  to 
manufacture  them.  For  example,  it 
grants  limited  patoit-llke  rights  when 
a  drug  is  orphaned  because  it  would  be 
impatentable. 

There  are  many  diseases  affecting  a 
small  number  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try. Tet  for  these  people  the  diseases 
are  overwhelming  and  are  hardly 
small  problems.  Elxamples  are  Hun- 
tington's disease  which  afflicts  14,000 
persons:  Lou  Gehrig's  disease,  9,000 
persons:  Tourette  syndrome,  100,000 
persons:  and  muscular  dystrophy, 
200,000  persons. 

This  bill  had  unanimous  and  biparti- 
san support  when  it  passed  the  Con- 
gress. I  commend  the  President  for 
taking  this  humane  and  compassion- 
ate step  toward  alleviating  pain  and 
suffering  for  many  people.  I  hope  we 
will  see  many  advances  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical field  as  a  result. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  letter  I  sent  President 
Reagan  urging  that  he  sign  the  bill. 

CONGKXSS  OP  THK  UlflTSD  STATB, 

House  op  RsnuKnTATivn. 
Washiiiotor,  D.C,  January  3, 1983. 
The  Pkksiokiit, 
The  White  House, 
WathingUm,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRssntcifT:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
that  you  sign  into  law  H.R.  5238,  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  which  passed  the  House 
and  Senate  on  unanimous  votes.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  is  carefully  constructed  and 
provides  needed  incentives  to  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  to  produce  drugs  for  treating 
rare  diseases. 

I  would  urge  you  to  take  this  small  step 
toward  alleviating  pain  and  disease  experi- 
enced by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people. 
Sincerely, 

Doug  Waujrxh, 
MenUier  of  Con,greu.% 
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OMNIBUS  BILLS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPnfDIAMA 
IM  THK  HOUSE  OT  RKPRCSOITATTVES 

ThuTtday,  January  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  January  5,  1983,  into  the 

COHGHESSIOIf  AL  RXCORD: 

OianBt;s  Bills 

Two  weeks  ago,  for  the  third  time  in  14 
monttis,  the  federal  govenunent  ground  to  a 
halt  because  the  Congress  could  not  pass  a 
budget.  As  these  crippling  fiscal  impasses 
have  become  more  common,  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  federal  employees  asking  me, 
only  half  in  Jest,  whether  they  should  go  to 
work  the  next  day.  In  the  middle  of  a 
church  service  the  other  day  I  had  a  wor- 
shipper turn  to  me  and  ask,  "Why  can't  you 
keep  the  government  running?" 

One  of  the  principal  culprits  preventing 
the  smooth  and  continuous  operation  of  the 
federal  government  is  the  omnibus  spending 
bill  (or,  as  we  call  it,  the  "continuing  resolu- 
tion"). Unable  to  pass  the  13  traditional 
spending  bills  in  a  timely  fashion,  the  Con- 
gress now  readily  supplants  them,   or  at 


least  some  of  them,  with  an  omnibus  spend- 
ing MIL  The  continuing  reaoluUcm  was  tint 
used  a  century  ago,  but  it  has  evolved  since 
then  and  has  changed  radically  in  charac- 
ter. It  used  to  be  a  device  to  tide  the  govern- 
ment over  for  a  few  daya  until  separate 
spoiding  bills  could  be  paaaed:  today,  it  is  a 
device  that  provides  money  for  moat  of  the 
government  and  stays  in  effect  for  most  of 
the  year.  The  continuing  resolution  la  rapid- 
ly becoming  one  of  the  major  instruments 
through  which  government  policy  is  made. 

There  can  really  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  performs  a  new  role  theae 
days.  For  example,  government  financing 
for  most  of  the  1882  fiscal  year  was  provided 
by  an  omnibus  spending  measure  that 
stayed  In  effect  from  March  1  to  December 
30.  Worse  still,  instead  of  merely  continuing 
the  level  of  spending  at  current  rates  (and 
thus  truly  deserving  the  name  "continuing 
resolution"),  the  measure  contained  hun- 
dreds of  extraneous  provisions,  many  of 
them  new,  many  of  them  granting  increases 
in  spending,  and  many  of  them  making 
basic  changes  in  the  law.  The  continuing 
resolution  this  year  wlU  make  available  78 
percent  of  all  appropriated  monies.  In  the 
last  20  years,  the  Congress  has  used  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  74  times.  Fully  85  percent 
of  all  appropriations  bills  for  theae  years 
have  been  passed  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  continuing  resolution  has  become  the 
means  by  which  new  multl-billion-dollar 
programs  of  employment  are  passed,  new 
weapons  systems  are  approved,  and  vigorous 
debates  on  abortion,  school  prayer,  busing, 
and  public  works  are  conducted.  It  is  the 
cause  of  many  a  testy,  unruly  congressional 
session.  Because  it  affects  so  many  different 
projects  and  programs,  it  is  bound  to  be 
highly  controversial  and  very  hard  to  enact. 
What  is  worse,  the  continuing  resolution 
has  apparently  begun  to  serve  as  a  "model" 
of  congressional  procedure.  More  and  more 
of  the  legislative  work  of  the  Congress  is 
done  in  omnibus  packages:  another  example 
is  the  enormous  "reconciliation"  bill  which 
is  now  being  used  regularly  to  make  hun- 
dreds of  changes  in  authorizing  legislation 
In  order  to  enforce  the  overall  taxing  and 
spending  targets  set  every  year  by  the 
budget  resolution.  Most  of  our  recent  legis- 
lative accomplishments,  such  as  they  are, 
are  found  in  omnibus  bills. 

Almost  everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
basic  principles  of  public  administration 
agrees  that  running  the  federal  government 
with  these  large  legislative  packages  is  not 
good  practice.  Most  members  of  Congress, 
including  this  one,  are  embarrassed  by  It. 
We  know  that  it  is  not  a  good  way  to 
manage  the  nation's  affairs,  and  as  a  gener- 
al rule  many  of  us.  myself  Included  again, 
vote  against  these  packages.  It  is  unwise  to 
make  law  under  the  pressure  of  deadlines, 
with  the  possibility  of  government  shut- 
down or  a  disruption  of  the  Congress'  calen- 
dar looming  just  ahead.  As  It  rushes  the  fed- 
eral budget  through  the  frantic  final  hours 
of  a  legislative  session.  Congress  neglects  Its 
deliberative  duties  and  holds  itself  up  to  rid- 
icule. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  Congress 
has  become  so  dependent  on  omnibus  legis- 
lative measures.  Part  of  the  explanation  is 
that  members  of  Congress  do  not  want  to 
send  separate  bills  to  the  floor  for  fear  that 
they  may  be  defeated.  For  example,  the  last 
separate  spending  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health  and  Human  Services 
passed  in  1079;  members  of  Congress  do  not 
want  to  see  the  bill  on  the  floor  because  it 


raises  so  many  disputes  on  social  issues.  The 
continuing  resolution  and  the  reconcUlation 
bill  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress' 
consensus-building  skills  have  deteriorated 
markedly.  Another  part  of  the  explanation 
is  that  the  issues  before  the  Congress 
simply  defy  easy  solutions.  For  example,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
problems  of  the  social  security  system  are 
deeply  rooted  and  will  never  be  solved  in  a 
painless  fashion.  Whether  the  reasons  be 
economic  or  social,  things  are  Just  much 
more  complex  than  they  were  a  decade  or 
two  ago. 

E^ren  though  the  reasons  for  our  inability 
to  handle  the  budget  may  be  understood,  it 
is,  nonetheless,  a  very  serious  matter  that 
we  are  unable  to  enact  a  budget  In  an  order- 
ly way.  The  inability  suggests  that  the  Con- 
gress is  paralyzed.  It  reflects  poorly  on  the 
institution  and  implies  simply  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  equal  to  its  most  important 
task— approving  the  federal  budget.  If  the 
Congress  cannot  perform  that  task  satisfac- 
torily, what  does  it  mean  for  the  nation? 

1  have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  these  omni- 
bus bills  show  us  losing  control  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  The  Congress  is  sputtering 
along,  its  leadership  unable  to  exert  disci- 
pline. We  sense  that  our  needs  are  urgent, 
but  that  we  are  not  addressing  them  forth- 
rightly.  Members  of  Congress  complain  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  of  leadership,  that 
the  budget  process  is  overloaded,  that  the 
blocking  actions  of  a  few  willful  legislators 
are  at  fault.  The  question.  I  suppose.  Is 
whether  the  breakdown  is  temporary  or  per- 
manent. It  is  true  that  we  are  In  a  transition, 
with  political  power  shifting  and  new  govern- 
mental relationships  being  created  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  November  election. 

I  make  no  claim  to  know  how  to  resolve  all 
these  problems.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
our  heavy  reliance  on  omnibus  bills  Is  a  mis- 
take, and  that  we  should,  without  delay,  do 
everything  we  can  to  return  to  the  more  tra- 
ditional procedures.* 


HATCH  ACT  REFORM 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMAHYLAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  originally  passed  the 
Hatch  Act,  the  intent  of  the  statute 
was  noble  and  pragmatic— remove  Fed- 
eral employees  from  the  political  pres- 
sures of  Government  which  might  de- 
stroy the  merit  system  of  employment 
and  advancement  for  these  workers. 
Since  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
however,  it  has  become  clear  that  Fed- 
eral employees  have  also  lost  one  of 
their  most  treasured  rights— the  right 
to  participate  in  the  political  process.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  to  tell  their  federally  em- 
ployed constituents  that  the  law  pre- 
vents them  from  handing  out  litera- 
ture or  from  calling  voters  during  a 
political  campaign,  regardless  whether 
that  campaign  may  be  for  local  city 
mayor  or  for  the  President  of  this 
country. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  extend 
to    Federal    workers    the    protection 
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from  political  interference  with  their 
Jobs  without  sacrificing  that  most  Im- 
portant constitutional  right  of  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process.  To  that 
end.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  reform 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

This  past  December,  Mx.  Kenneth 
Blaylock,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
published,  what  I  believe  to  be,  an  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  the  Hatch  Act 
and  the  need  for  reforms  in  that  stat- 
ute. I  am  including  those  remarks  here 
for  the  benefit  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  have  missed  his  most 
telling  remarks. 
The  remarks  follow: 

[From  the  Government  Standard. 

December  1982] 

Hatch  Act  Rkporm  Is  Nscsssahy  To 

Restore  Basic  Citizkmshif  Rights 

(By  Kenneth  T.  Blaylock) 

It's  time  to  remove  another  barrier  to 

having  effective  government  by  amending 

the  Hatch  Act. 

The  theme  of  elections  for  the  last  decade 
has  been  Ineffective  government.  Federal 
workers  have  been  made  the  scapegoat  for 
all  the  negatives  in  this  national  debate- 
yet  they  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  debate. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  laws  which 
deny  or  prohibit  Constitutional,  human, 
social  or  economic  rights  for  any  class  of 
Americans  penalize  all  Americans. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  suffered  poll  taxes, 
literacy  tests,  disenfranchised  women  and 
other  Jim  Crow  devices.  In  the  past,  voters 
have  been  kept  away  from  the  polls  because 
of  their  race,  age,  sex  and  not  being  land- 
owners. 

But  over  the  decades,  these  barriers  have 
been  struck  down.  Now  it  is  time  to  salvage 
the  political  rights  that  are  being  denied  to 
federal  workers  simply  because  of  their  oc- 
cupation. This  is  no  more  legitimate  than 
denial  of  rights  because  of  age,  sex  and  race. 
The  Hatch  Act  may  have  been  origlnaUy 
enacted— as  some  still  claim— with  the  be- 
nevolent idea  In  mind  of  protecting  a  merit 
system  of  government  and  federal  workers 
from  politically-motivated  management  and 
elected  officials. 

But  the  law  lingers  on  the  books  today  as 
a  set  of  shackles,  rather  than  as  a  shield. 
The  blunt  truth  we  must  face  now  is  the 
overwhelming  fact  that  It  is  being  used  to 
keep  federal  workers  from  participating 
fully  in  the  democratic  process.  There's  no 
way  to  disguise  that  ugly  reality. 

So  the  first  reason  the  act  should  be 
amended  is  that  federal  workers  are  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  should  not  be  denied  basic 
rights  of  a  free  democracy. 

Further,  it  is  a  basic  American  principle 
that  the  accused  be  allowed  to  defend  him- 
self or  herself.  Which  leads  me  to  my 
second  point,  and  gets  back  to  the  national 
debate  about  efficiency  of  Government. 

It  also  leads  to  an  Interesting  question: 
Who  is  being  protected  by  the  Hatch  Act  In 
Its  present  form? 

The  policies  and  programs  that  are  at  the 
core  of  the  debate  about  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment are  set  by  elected  members  of  Con- 
gress and  appointed  management— not  by 
federal  workers. 

Yet  these  elected  and  appointed  leaders 
are  allowed  to  shift  the  blame  for  policy 
mistakes  and  program  failures  off  their  own 
shoulders  and  on  to  the  backs  of  the  work- 
ers. 
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In  effect,  the  Hatch  Act  Is  used  to  keep 
federal  workers  out  of  any  public  debate 
about  government  programs  and  agency  ac- 
tions. Those  who  could  really  make  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  argimient— the 
federal  workers  who  know  what's  going  on— 
are  kept  out  of  the  dialogue  at  election 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  the  public  would  be  better 
served.  If  federal  workers  were  allowed  to 
make  voters  aware  of  agency  shortcomings 
by  being  able  to  take  part  in  the  election 
process  debate  that  eventually  sets  the 
course  for  government. 

Previous  administrations,  as  well  as  the 
present  one.  have  given  public  Up  service  to 
the  Idea  of  federal  workers  being  able  to 
speak  up  and  blow  the  whistle  when  pro- 
grams go  wrong,  errors  in  managerial  Judg- 
ment occur,  cost  overruns  are  concealed  and 
corruption  spreads.  Yet,  those  who  dare 
speak  out  are  harassed,  or  shunted  off  to  in- 
consequential jobs  or  fired. 

If  the  Hatch  Act  were  amended  to  allow 
these  same  federal  workers  to  speak  up 
during  the  campaign  debates,  more  truth 
about  the  government  would  come  to  the 
public's  attention  and  wiser  decisions  could 
be  made  by  the  voters. 

Furthermore,  If  the  law  were  amended  to 
allow  federal  workers  to  endorse  candidates, 
serve  on  those  candidates'  campaigns— there 
might  be  a  better  balance  to  the  ideas  that 
are  made  available. 

The  basic  concept  of  protecting  a  career 
merit  system  of  government  Is  as  valid 
today  as  it  was  In  1939.  Day-to-dav  services 
and  operation  of  government  must  go  on  as 
was  demonstrated  during  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

We  cannot  afford  to  return  to  the  "spoils 
system"  of  government.  However,  the  needs 
of  government,  the  rights  of  citizens  of  this 
country  and  the  American  right  to  know 
should  be  balanced  by  strengthening  the 
prohibition  against  Improper  use  of  official 
office  or  political  exploitation,  while  allow- 
ing Federal  workers  basic  rights  of  involve- 
ment In  our  political  process. 

We  wlU  not  rest  until  those  rights  are  re- 
stored.* 


WITHHOLDING  FUNDING  FOR 
THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  COM- 
MISSION: I  SALUTE  A  GOOD 
DECISION 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  UCRIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  delighted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  good  news  to  begin  this 
New  Year.  On  December  30,  1982,  the 
administration  decided  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  costs  of  a  "Preparatory  Com- 
mission" that  will  implement  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty.  This  was  a  sane  and 
proper  decision  and  I  congratulate  the 
President  for  his  efforts. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  would,  among  other  things, 
finance  the  Preparatory  Commission 
under  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  from 
the  regular  U.N.  budget. 
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The  U U.  s  conference  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  esi  ablished  a  pennanent  com- 
mission foi  this  Third- World  grab  of 
mineral  rei  ources  at  the  ocean  bottom. 
This  conf  e  ■ence  just  had  a  posh  recep- 
tion at  th!  sumptuous  Montego  Bay 
facilities  Id  initiUte  the  4-day-long 
signing  cer  >mony. 

Transpoi  tation,  housing,  and  food 
costs  for  D.N.  diplomats  and  secre- 
tariat stafl  attending  the  function  and 
supporting  the  Commission  came  out 
of  the  U.N  '8  general  budget. 

This  exjenslve  signing  ceremony, 
and  even  costlier  staff  relocation, 
come  at  a  ime  when  the  United  SUtes 
and  many  nations  in  the  world  are 
having  seirere  economic  difficulties. 
Recently,  delegates  from  the  United 
SUtes.  th(  Soviet  Union,  and  Britain 
met  with  t  he  Secretary  General  of  the 
U  JJ.  to  ex  jress  their  concern  over  the 
rising  costs  of  the  organization.  U.N. 
spending  1  as  risen  over  80  percent  in  5 
years.  Th  s  has  meant  a  rise  in  the 
U.S.  conti  IbuUon  from  $99  million  in 
1977  to  $1  10  million  in  1982. 

Our  gov  imment  has  fought  hard  to 
uphold  f  seal  responsibility  in  the 
U.N..  andpn  this  case  consistently  op- 
posed thl^  financing  scheme.  It  is  not 
a  proper  expense  of  the  U.N.  within 
the  mean  ng  of  its  own  charter.  The 
Preparat^  Commission  is  legally  in- 
dependeni  of  and  distinct  from  the 
U.N.  The  Commission  is  not  a  U.N. 
subsidiary  organization.  It  is  not  an- 
swerable 1  o  that  body.  As  such,  mem- 
bership ir  the  U.N.  does  not  obligate  a 
member  to  finance  or  otherwise  sup- 
port this  jaw  of  the  Sea  Organization. 
In  addit  ion,  these  funds  are  destined 
to  financ<  the  very  aspects  of  the  Law 
of  the  S€  fi  Treaty  that  are  unaccept- 
able to  he  United  States-namely, 
having  tl  e  Commission  develop  rules 
and  regu]  Uions  for  the  seabed  mining 
regime. 

The  Piesldent  recently  ordered  a 
thorough  review  of  the  financing  plan 
for  the  [Commission.  He  determined 
that  the  assessment  levied  upon  the 
United  States  is  improper  under  the 
U.N.  chai  ter  and  is  not  legaUy  binding 
upon  menbers.  Furthermore,  the  ac- 
tivities o  the  Commission  will  be  ad- 
verse to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes.  A  J  a  result  of  this  decision,  the 
administi  ation  will  withhold  its  pro 
raU  share  of  the  cost  of  the  U.N. 
budget  f <  r  funding  the  Commission. 

This  d<  clsion  will  result  In  a  savings 
to    the    U.S.    taxpayer    of    between 
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CIGARETTE  TAX  LAW  CHANGE 


January  6,  198S 


ARE  COLLEGE  SPORTS  WORTH 
THE  COST? 


January  6,  1983 


•^•"""^l^LLiT*''*^     HON.  JOHN  P.liiilMERSCHMIW 


to  $700,000.  During  this 
period  o^  fiscal  austerity  and  economic 
difficultly.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  t  >  be  commended  for  grabbing 
I  ay  the  horns.  He  said  "no"  to 
this  improper  and  costly  as- 
sessmoil  for  efforts  that  are  obvloxisly 
not  in  ov  r  Nation's  interests.* 


$500,000 


OrCAUrOKHIA 
nf  THX  HOOSE  or  REPHESniTATIVIS 

Thursday,  January  6.  19S3 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  which 
will  make  permanent  the  recent  In- 
crease in  cigarette  taxes  and  adjust 
this  increase  annually  to  reflect  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  During 
consideration  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  the 
Congress  wisely  decided  to  double  the 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  from  8  cente  to 
16  cents.  Unfortimately  the  legislation 
provided  for  termination  of  the  tax  in- 
crease in  1985.  My  bill  would  make  the 
increase  permanent  and  would  provide 
that  the  tax  would  be  Increased  each 
year  (roimded  upward  to  the  nearest 
cent)  to  parallel  Increases  In  the  con- 
sumer price  index. 

My  Speaker,  each  year  cigarettes 
add  billions  of  dollars  to  our  national 
health  costs.  At  the  cost  of  providing 
care  to  those  that  suffer  the  adverse 
medical  consequences  of  smoking  In- 
creases, it  is  only  fair  that  taxes  on 
cigarettes  are  correspondingly  In- 
creased to  help  offset  these  costs. 

The  Government  clearly  cannot  stop 
people  from  smoking,  but  we  can  and 
should  require  that  smokers  help 
defray  the  costs  associated  with  its 
consequences.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  swiftly  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  printed  below: 

H.R.  698 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaie  and  Hoiue  of 
Reprtaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aatembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (c)  of  section  283  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985". 

(b)  Section  5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cigarette  papers  and 
tubes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  CosT-or-Livnio  Awusnonrrs  iw  Rats 
or  Tax  oh  Cioarxttm.— 

"(1)  In  omraAL.— In  the  case  of  cigarettes 
removed  in  a  calendar  year  after  1983.  sub- 
section (b)  shaU  be  appUed  by  increasing 
each  dollar  amount  contained  therein  by 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  such  calen- 
dar year.  

"(2)  CosT-or-uvmo  ADJUSinKirr.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  is  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  CPI  for  October  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  exceeds 
"(B)  the  CrPI  for  October  1982. 
"(3)  CPI.— The  term  'CPI'  means  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(4)  RoDHDiKG.— Any  increase  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  1 
cent." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cigarettes  re- 
moved after  December  31. 1983.« 


OP  AKKAMSAS 
IR  IHl  HOUSg  or  RgPRgSBITATIVlS 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  community  college  is  a 
relative  newcomer  to  our  system  of 
postsecondary  educational  opportuni- 
ties. The  role  of  these  facilities  Is  still 
evolving. 

Mrs.  Maxlne  Pettit,  whose  expertise 
in  this  field  includes  eight  years  of 
service  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  North  Arkansas  Community  Col- 
lege in  Harrison,  Ark.,  recently  set 
down  some  thoughU  about  the  com- 
munity college  concept,  which  were 
published  in  the  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1982,  edition  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  Mrs.  Pet- 
tlfs  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  the  text  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Rbcord. 

Aaz  CoLLsn  Sports  Woktb  tbs  Cost? 
A  recent  study  by  Dr.  BCchael  Elliott, 
former  director  of  the  sUte  Department  of 
Higher  Education,  revealed  that  aU  sUte- 
supported  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  lost  money  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  The  amount  was  not  in- 
significant—a  combined  deficit  in  the  1980- 
81  year  of  $4.4  million. 

Is  anyone  surprised  that  varsity  sports 
shows  this  large  deficit?  Accountability  of 
our  resources  must  surely  lead  parents, 
boards  of  trustees  and  educators  to  answer 
an  even  more  relevant  question:  Is  It  worth 
it,  especlaUy  in  the  light  of  the  rapid  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  which  means  the  cost  of 
running  an  intercollegiate  athletic  program 
will  continue  to  rise  also? 

As  a  board  member  of  the  North  Arkansas 
Community  CoUege,  I  have  been  very  vocal 
In  my  opposition  to  varsity  athletics.  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  increasing  costs  in 
meetings  with  my  coUeagues  and  adminis- 
trators, public  statements  and  even  a  report 
that  went  to  the  North  Central  Association. 
I  am  obviously  very  much  in  the  minority 
with  my  viewpoint.  Varsity  sports  continue 
not  only  at  my  college  but  at  all  but  one  of 
the  community  coUeges  in  Arkansas.  Only 
the  East  Arkansas  Community  College  in 
Forrest  City  has  dropped  Its  varsity  sports 
program,  for  the  reason.  I  would  assume, 
that  the  benefits  did  not  warrant  the  time, 
effort  and  money  that  went  into  it. 

Diulng  the  1960s,  the  enrollment  in 
higher  education  increased  2V4  times  more 
than  in  the  previous  three  centuries.  In  the 
last  two  decades  college  costs  increased 
twentyfold. 

The  community  college  has  come  on  the 
scene  in  recent  years,  partially  as  an  answer 
to  the  high  cost  of  education.  However,  the 
idea  behind  its  design  is  not  too  well  under- 
stood, and,  therefore,  not  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  by  many  Arliansas  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve its  unqiue  characteristics  make  varsity 
sports  incompatible  and  irrelevant. 

A  community  college  has  the  same  obliga- 
tion to  provide  the  highest  quality  academic 
transfer  programs  as  a  junior  college,  but  It 
also  has  potential  for  life  enrichment  in  its 


community  service  orientation  that  is  un- 
matched in  a  traditional  college  program. 
Also,  the  constitutional  design  of  a  commu- 
nity college  gives  it  a  buUt-in  flexibility  that 
carries  with  it  a  very  real  obligation  to 
assess  the  cultural,  recreational  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  community  and  respond 
to  them  as  far  as  budget  and  personnel 
allow.  These  programs  require  primacy  in 
the  budget. 

Another  unorthodox  element  of  the  com- 
munity college  is  Its  existence  as  a  commut- 
er institution.  By  law  it  is  prohibited  from 
providing  housing  for  students.  Also,  the  av- 
erage age  level  of  the  students  nationwide  is 
a  decade  or  more  than  the  average  age  of 
college  studenU.  Most  of  the  students  at 
North  Arkansas  Community  College  come 
from  a  seven-county  area  pf  Arkansas  and 
several  counties  in  southwestern  Missouri. 

Many  are  married  with  children;  some  are 
veterans,  and  others,  in  their  30s  and  408, 
are  seeking  new  career  directions.  Some  stu- 
dents carry  part-time  and  even  full-time 
jobs.  There  are.  of  course,  the  traditional 
18-  and  19-year-olds,  working  on  academic 
transfer  programs  to  senior  institutions. 
This  diversity  greatly  influences  the  pro- 
grams, simply  because  the  interests  and 
needs  of  many  students  rule  out  any  partici- 
pation in  varsity  sports,  or  even  any  marked 
degree  of  interest  in  the  programs.  (A  study 
at  North  Arkansas  Community  College  last 
year  revealed  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  student  body  attended  varsity  sports 
events.) 

MAJOR  CRAM GES  CITED 

Major  changes  are  occurring  rapidly  in  so- 
ciety, and  new  services  and  activities  should 
be  offered  to  meet  them. 

Two  fine  examples  of  responding  to  com- 
munity needs  can  be  seen  in  the  way  the 
North  Arkansas  College  administration  ini- 
tiated and  developed  a  reading  program  for 
persons  with  reading  disabUities.  Also,  our 
college  has  one  of  the  best  nurses  training 
program  in  the  state,  answering  major 
needs  in  the  large  and  growing  Boone 
County  area.  Responding  to  further  commu- 
nity priorities,  NACC  has  a  fine  arts  com- 
plex on  the  drawing  boards. 

A  California  community  college  educator 
has  defined  several  areas  that  hold  serious 
challenges  for  education  in  the  decades 
ahead.  He  predicts  greater  diversity  of  stu- 
dent bodies  and  foresees  "the  impact  of  de- 
clining academic  performance  of  secondary 
schools  and  the  matriculation  of  culturally 
handicapped  minorities  with  great  emphasis 
having  to  be  given  to  remedial  studies." 

In  addition,  there  is  an  awakening  Interest 
in  young  people  for  slcills  in  recreational  ac- 
tivities such  as  water  sports,  golf,  tennis, 
dancing  and  numerous  other  activities  that 
can  be  beneficial  for  health  and  enjoyment 
for  literally  a  lifetime. 

As  costs  of  education  continue  to  rise  and 
considering  the  very  short-range  benefits  of 
intercollegiate  sports  for  a  very  snuOl  per- 
centage of  any  student  body,  I  suggest  that 
perhaps  responsible  accounUbility  would 
lead  community  colleges  to  seriously  evalute 
recreational  activity  versus  the  traditional 
varsity  program  if  the  coUeges  feel  a  need 
for  any  kind  of  sports  program. 

As  a  parent,  taxpayer  and  Involved  citizen, 
I  would  like  to  see  the  commimity  colleges 
spend  money  on  the  arts  and  humanities 
rather  than  athletics. 

One  of  the  most  profound  beliefs  we  can 
have  about  the  human  personality  is  that 
we  were  bom  to  be  creative  in  some  form  or 
another.  So  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  arts, 
philosophy   and   the   written   and   spoken 
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word  have  almost  a  divine  dimension  in  our 
search  for  the  wholenen  of  life. 

As  we  move  to  meeting  the  challenges  of  a 
technological  age  with  it*  emphasis  on  ma- 
terialism. I  urge  that  we  be  aware  of  the 
enormous  value  of  our  cultural  and  spiritual 
resources  in  the  roots  of  this  nation.  We 
should  draw  on  them  to  help  us  make  deci- 
sions on  the  value  systems  we  wish  to  live 
by  and  to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 

Ultimately,  I  perceive  the  bottom  line  In 
education  to  be  not  money  but  priorities. 
What  do  we  place  first  Is  a  question  that 
must  be  answered  by  every  educational  in- 
stitution.* 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

optrrAH 

ni  THx  HonsK  or  rcpbcsehtatives 
Thursday,  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  to 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that  I 
have  today  Introduced  legislation  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  Novem- 
ber 20,  1983,  as  "National  FamUy 
Week." 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
the  family  Is  the  backbone  of  our 
country.  No  country  can  prosper  with- 
out strong  family  unlU.  It  is  through 
the  family  that  our  children  are 
molded  into  responsible,  productive 
citizens.  A  lack  of  family  unity  has 
brought  about  Increased  crime  and 
corruption  to  our  streets.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  not  only  legislators,  but  all 
Americans,  be  aware  of  the  dangers 
which  exist  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try If  the  family  unit  is  allowed  to  dis- 
integrate. 

This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year 
that  I  have  either  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  this  type  of  legislation.  In 
the  past,  this  resolution  has  received 
overwhelming  blpartlslan  support 
from  those  of  us  In  Congress  repre- 
senting American  families.  It  Is  widely 
recognized  in  the  Congress  that  set- 
ting aside  1  week  in  recognition  of  the 
family  gives  every  citizen  the  opportu- 
nity to  reevaluate  their  relationship 
with  their  family.  PamUy  members 
should  be  aware  of  those  individuals 
who  are  part  of  their  family  who  are 
suffering  personal  failures  and  sup- 
port them  so  that  they,  too,  can  enjoy 
the  great  success  realized  by  other 
members  of  the  same  family  unit. 

A  week  of  national  observance  of  the 
family  can  give  each  of  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  put  things  in  perspective.  And. 
what  better  week  to  set  aside  than  by 
proclaiming  Thanksgiving  Week  as 
National  Family  Week. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. I  have  also  cosponsored  Repre- 
senUtive  Gxorgk  Miuxr's  measure  to 
esUblish  a  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families  for  the  98th 
Congress.  I  not  only  supported  this 
legislation  in  the  97th  Congress,  but 
cosponsored  and  fought  for  its  pas- 
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sage.  It  is  important  that  this  Con- 
gress give  the  recognition  necessary  to 
establishment  of  a  committee  to 
review  the  special  sUtus.  needs,  and 
concerns  of  this  vital  element  of  our 
society.  This  Is  an  Important  first  step 
toward  an  increased  nationwide  under- 
standing of  the  diverse  and  complex 
circumstances  affecting  children  and 
families.  Congress  needs  a  single  over- 
sight committee  whose  sole  req?onsi- 
bility  is  reviewing  and  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  families  and  chil- 
dren. This  commitment  knows  no  Ju- 
risdictional, philosophical,  or  partisan 
lines. 

I  urge  my  colleages  to  support  the 
passage  of  these  two  important  pieces 
of  legislation.* 


PAY  RAISE  REFORMS  STILL 
NEEDEiD 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  FERIISTLVAinA 

ni  THX  HO0SX  or  rkprbskhtatites 

TTiursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  reform  the  way  In 
which  the  Congress  grants  itself  pay 
Increases. 

The  first,  will  simply  repeal  the  cur- 
rent provision  of  law  which  allow  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  for  Mem- 
bers without  a  separate  appropriation. 
This  was  enacted  with  passage  of  the 
1982  continuing  resolution  in  October 
of  1981. 

The  second  will  amend  the  House 
rules  so  that  any  legislation  which  in- 
creases Members'  salaries,  income  tax 
benefits,  or  llmiUtions  on  outside 
earnings  may  only  be  considered  under 
the  following  three  circumstances: 
First,  there  is  a  record  vote;  second, 
the  legl^tlon  Is  considered  separately 
from  any  other  legislation:  and  third, 
the  change  will  not  take  effect  until 
after  an  intervening  election.* 


NEWS  THAT'S  HARD  TO  FIND 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLIKOI8 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXFRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  wondered  from  time  to  time 
about  those  important  events  that 
somehow  do  not  become  news.  The 
Journal  Star  of  Peoria.  111.,  recently 
published  an  editorial  concerning  this 
phenomenon,  listing  such  real  events- 
hut  non-news— as  fighting  In  a  Leba- 
nese city  and  a  recent  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  South  American  coimtry. 
Why  do  events  like  theae  receive 
almost  no  media  coverage  and  other 
events  fill  the  front  pages  and  televi- 
sion evening  news?  The  Journal  Star 
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Surinam  Is  63,000  square  miles  of  territory 
on  the  strategic  Atlantic  coast  between  Ven- 
ezuela and  Brazil.  Now,  consider  that  El  Sal- 
vador is  8,500  square  miles  In  size  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  Central  America,  with  a  re- 
cently installed  civilian  government  follow- 
ing general  elections  in  which  the  popula- 
tion voted  heavily  in  the  presence  of  foreign 
observers. 

We've  heard  a  lot  about  it.  How  much 
have  you  heard  about  Surinam?  Why  is  it 
that  we  have  heard  so  mch  about  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  questions  about  "human  rights" 
there  still  standing  from  a  previous 
regime  .  .  .  and  so  little  about  Surinam 
where  the  executions  are  still  going  on? 

Does  "news"  have  to  fit  preset  notions,  an 
esUblished  ideological  scenario,  to  BE 
news? 

Or  Is  it  simply  that  wherever  authorities 
are  sufficiently  pro-American  or  pro-free- 
dom to  permit  newsmen  and  TV  cameras  in, 
those  newsmen  and  TV  people  then  proceed 
to  sensationalize  the  worst  thing  they  can 
find,  surmise  or  suspect.  .  .  ripping  up  the 
host  authorities. 

But  where  the  authorities  do  not  give  a 
hoot  about  the  U.S.  or  the  idea  of  freedom, 
and  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
"free  press"  they  can  carry  out  murderous 
warfare  or  political  pogroms  ruthlessly,  and 
there  are  no  U.S.  newsmen  and  no  U.S.  TV 
network  people  allowed. 

This  is  a  wonderful  arrangement  for  cruci- 
fying struggling  friends,  seeking  to  be  free, 
while  giving  enemies  devoted  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  and  of  the  United  States  a 
pass. 

Why? 

Simply  because  "show  business"  can't 
bother  with  events  or  people  who  refuse  to 
cooperate  in  the  snow? 

Meanwhile  the  "spokes  persons"  for  all 
sorts  of  good  things  like  "peace"  and 
"human  rights"  in  some  mysterious  fashion 
seldom  have  any  ringing  pronouncements  to 
make  when  socialist  dicUtors  or  generals  or 
colonels  or  whatever  Arafat  calls  himself, 
are  doing  their  dirty  work  around  the  world. 

And  the  result  is  a  lopsided  view  wherever 
there  is  a  real  struggle.  Those  who  provide 
media  access  get  the  shaft.  Those  who  lock 
us  out  escape  such  bad  publicity. 

Result:  most  of  the  time  the  totalltarians 
and  their  "revolutionary"  trainees  get  at- 
tention when  they  want  it  for  their  propa- 
ganda, and  get  silence  when  they  want  it- 
while  they  are  doing  their  dirty  work.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  FRIED- 
MAN. A  MAJOR  INFLUENCE  ON 
FLORIDA 
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HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear 
friend,  a  trusted  adviser,  and  a  major 
influence  in  Florida— Howard  Fried- 
man—died on  December  26.  thus 
ending  a  remarkable  career  of  contri- 
butions to  my  native  State. 

Howard  Friedman  was  a  native  of 
the  Bronx  who  first  came  to  Florida 
during  World  War  II  as  a  soldier  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Gordon  Jackson  at 
ooTXft  belle 

He  remained  In  the  State,  married  a 
Tallahassee  girl,  and  became  one  of 
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the  most  influential  flgxires  not  only 
in  Florida  politics  but  within  the  State 
education  system  where  he  worked 
tirelessly  for  35  years  for  greater  op- 
portunities for  Florida  youngsters 
through  better  education. 

His  first  civilian  job  in  Tallahassee 
was  as  a  columnist  for  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  but  he  left  that  post  in  1947 
to  become  a  senior  executive  in  the 
education  department  wherie  he  served 
under  four  commissioners  and  ended 
his  career  as  director  of  information 
and  public  relations  and  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  commissioner. 

Job  titles,  however,  could  never  do 
justice  to  the  beneficial  effect  of 
Howard  Friedman's  efforts  on  behalf 
of  education  in  Florida. 

For  decades  he  was  the  education  de- 
partment's chief  representative  before 
the  Florida  Legislature  and  seldom 
was  any  bill  affecting  legislation  con- 
sidered without  Howard's  carefully 
considered  appraisal  being  sought  by 
key  legislators. 

From  1947  until  his  death  of  cancer 
last  month.  Howard  Friedman  was  a 
contributing  factor  to  every  session  of 
the  Florida  Legislature  and.  indeed, 
became  an  institution  in  his  own  right. 
For  years  Howard  maintained  a 
standing  reservation  at  one  of  Talla- 
hassee's favorite  restaurants— the 
Silver  Slipper— which  was  a  magnet 
during  legislative  sessions  for  lawmak- 
ers, lobbyists,  journalists  and  govern- 
ment executives. 

Seldom  did  a  major  figure  in  Florida 
decide  on  a  career  move  without  visit- 
ing with  Howard  and  his  friends  at  his 
table  which  was,  as  much  as  anything 
in  Florida,  the  vortex  of  the  State's 
political  whirlwinds. 

Howard  was  a  significant  factor  in 
my  own  first  congressional  campaign 
and  beyond  that  has  been  a  consistent 
friend  since  my  freshman  days  in  the 
Florida  Legislature  in  1958.  when  he 
was  already  a  seasoned  veteran  of 
Florida  politics. 

The  State  of  Florida  was  a  great 
beneficiary  of  Howard  Friedman's  love 
and  efforts. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
thousands  who  knew  and  respected 
him. 

My  deepest  condolences  to  his  wife. 
Mary,  and  their  three  sons.  Harry. 
Jay.  and  Marty.* 


REPEAL  10  PERCENT 
WITHHOLDING  MEASURE 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  Congress,  this  body  was  responsi- 
ble for  passing  a  bill  which  will  soon 
create  a  serious  hardship  on  many  of 
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our  people,  unless  we  act  quickly  to 
forestall  it. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  supporting  leg- 
islation which  will  repeal  the  provision 
of  last  year's  tax  act  which  calls  for 
the  withholding  of  10  percent  of  our 
citizens'  interest  and  dividends. 

Among  those  who  will  be  hit  the 
hardest  by  this  withholding  are  the 
poor,  the  unemployed,  and  the  elderly. 

We  have  more  than  26  million 
people  in  this  country  who  are  over  65 
years  old  and  who  depend  on  the  in- 
terest from  their  savings  to  help  make 
ends  meet  each  month.  The  money 
the  new  law  will  take  are  funds  that 
these  responsible  citizens  have  set 
aside  to  provide  for  the  years  when 
their  income  would  be  reduced. 

I  said  at  the  time  the  bill  was  debat- 
ed that  it  was  wrong,  and  I  say  now 
that  the  prospect  of  withholding  the 
savings  of  the  elderly  has  not  im- 
proved since  that  time. 

No  one  who  has  the  virtue  of  thrift 
should  be  penalized  for  those  values.  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support  leg- 
islation which  will  repeal  this  provi- 
sion from  our  Nation's  tax  Jaws  and  re- 
store the  incentive  to  save  and  help 
our  country  to  prosper  again.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDWARD 
ATKINSON 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 


•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  February  4.  1983.  friends  and 
colleagues  of  J.  Edward  Atkinson  will 
gather  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  distinguished  and  hardworking  in- 
dividual on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. Knowing  of  his  strong  commu- 
nity commitment,  and  being  a  long- 
time admirer,  I  would  especially  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  just  a  few  of  Eddie's  out- 
standing and  unselfish  contributions 
to  his  company  and  to  his  fellow  Los 
Angeleans. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Denver,  Colo.. 
Eddie  moved  to  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  to 
attend  Loyola  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  baccalaureate  degree.  A 
dedicated  scholar.  Eddie  took  time 
from  his  busy  academic  schedule  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  athlet- 
ic field  as  an  All-American  on  the  uni- 
versity football  team. 

After  graduation,  Eddie  settled  in 
Los  Angeles.  Compelled  by  the  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
his  community.  Eddie  decided  to  nm 
for  pubUc  office.  In  1958,  he  became 
the  first  black  to  run  for  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Coimcil.  losing  by  less  than 
1.000  votes. 

In  1965,  Eddie  began  his  career  as 
public  relations  supervisor  with  the 
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Carnation  Co.  at  their  world  head- 
quarters in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  More 
than  18  years  have  passed  and  Eddie  is 
now  retiring  from  the  company  where 
he  has  been  acting  since  1965  as  a  liai- 
son officer  between  the  Carnation  Co. 
and  the  minority  community. 

When  not  representing  his  company 
officially.  Eddie  can  be  found  working 
in  a  variety  of  community  endeavors, 
especially  those  designed  to  support 
minority  art  In  1971.  Eddie  dedicated 
his  energies  to  the  publication  of 
"Black  Dimensions  in  Contemporary 
American  Art"  as  editor  and  research- 
er of  the  project.  This  work,  which 
chronicled  the  genius  of  50  black 
American  artists,  was  recognized  by 
Esquire  magazine  and  the  Business 
Committee  for  the  Arts  for  Its  out- 
standing contribution  in  promoting 
the  arts. 

A  further  example  of  his  intense 
community  dedication  was  evidenced 
by  his  involvement  in  the  development 
of  "Rising  Voices/Voces  Que  Surgen," 
a  book  including  inspiring  stories  of  52 
outstanding  Spanish-Americans  por- 
trayed In  vivid  words  and  photos.  Not 
only  did  Eddie  participate  in  the  pro- 
motion and  distribution  of  this 
project,  he  also  coordinated  and  edited 
the  book.  In  addition,  he  has  authored 
many  pamphlets  on  employment,  pre- 
natal care  and  health,  and  black  histo- 
ry, whose  (iistribution  has  exceeded  15 
million. 

Over  the  years,  numerous  individ- 
uals have  been  touched  by  Eddie's 
warmth  and  his  seemingly  never 
ending  reservoir  of  wisdom  and  sup- 
port. He  is  a  committed  and  extremely 
diligent  servent  who  has  given  much 
to  the  community,  asking  nothing  in 
return  while  rejoicing  in  the  progress 
and  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  His  receipt 
of  an  honorary  doctorate  in  1979  from 
King  Memorial  College  in  Columbia. 
S.C..  is  testimony  to  dedication. 

Throughout  his  professional  career, 
Eddie  has  received  numerous  acco- 
lades from  his  peers.  In  1974,  he  was 
awarded  the  SUver  Anvil  for  his  dy- 
namic public  relations  program  on 
behalf  of  Carnation  Co.  The  Silver 
Anvil  Awards  are  presented  by  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America 
and  represent  the  ultimate  honors 
that  public  relations  professionals  can 
receive 

In  addition,  he  was  awarded  the  1978 
Achievement  Award  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Association  of  Advertising 
Women  and  the  National  Association 
of  Market  Developers'  Presidential 
Award.  In  1979,  the  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky bestowed  upon  Eddie  the  title  of 
Honorary  Kentucky  Colonel,  in  honor 
of  Eddie's  distinguished  career. 

When  friends  and  colleagues  gather 
on  February  4  to  pay  tribute  to  Eddie, 
they  will  honor  a  gentleman  who  has 
^ven  much  to  the  commimity.  Al- 
though Eddie  leaves  Carnation.  Los 
Angeleans   can   be   certain   that   his 
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mark  wlU  continue  to  be  felt  through- 
out the  community.  As  he  embarks  on 
the  second  phase  of  life.  I  join  with  his 
many  friends  in  saluting  this  distin- 
guished Los  Angelean  and  wish  him 
every  success  that  his  f ut\u%  is  sure  to 
bring.* 


WOMEN'S  mSTORT  WEEK 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDOJLSKI 

OPMARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mi.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  joint  resolution 
designating  Women's  History  Week. 
This  resolution,  like  those  before  it, 
calls  upon  the  country  to  recognize 
the  valuable  contribution  women  have 
made  to  the  history  of  this  Nation.  As 
you  know,  we  celebrated  Women's  His- 
tory Week  last  year  with  ceremonies 
and  activities  across  the  Nation.  We 
want  to  do  that  again  in  1983. 

Just  as  women  who  are  half  of  the 
population  of  this  country  have  not 
been  written  into  the  Constitution, 
they  have  also  not  been  written  into 
our  history.  And  yet.  they  were  there, 
beside  their  husbands,  their  fathers, 
their  brothers,  and  their  friends.  They 
sailed  the  seas,  tilled  the  soil,  built  the 
cities,  and  raised  families. 

Women's  History  Week  is  one  step 
forward  in  the  evolving  recognition  of 
those  values,  and  of  those  rights. 
Women's  History  Week  says  to  people 
across  this  Nation,  "Women  are 
achievers,  women  are  important, 
women  are  half  of  all  this  country 
is."« 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ANN  SMARTT 
EVINS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE.  JR. 

OP  TENNKSSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sad  news 
came  to  Members  of  the  Tennessee 
delgation  in  the  midst  of  Monday's 
swearing  in  ceremonies.  That  after- 
noon, Mrs.  Ann  Smartt  Evins,  for  47 
years  the  beloved  wife  of  former  Rep- 
resentative Joe  L.  Evins,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident.  At  this  diffi- 
cult time,  the  sympathy  of  my  family 
and  the  people  of  my  district,  many  of 
whom  were  represented  by  Mr.  Evins 
during  his  years  in  Congress,  goes  out 
to  Mr.  Evins  and  the  family. 

Mrs.  Ann  Evins  was  a  gifted  person 
with  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm 
for  life.  She  was  an  integral  part  of 
Congressman  Evins'  30-year  career  of 
distinguished  service  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  Her  compassion  and  caring 
for  others  was  t)est  illustrated  again 
for  me  the  last  time  I  saw  her.  I 
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the  EMns'  home  in  Smith- 
unannounced,  hoping  to 
few  minutes  with  Congress- 
Mrs.  Evins  as  I  traveled  be- 
meetlngs  in  the  district, 
graciously  received  me  but 
for  having  to  leave  as  I  was 
She  was  on  her  way  to  teach 
children.  I  suppose  my 
of  Mrs.  Evins  will  be  of 
out  the  door,  arms  full  of 
k^ping  her  ^pointment  with 
as  a  volunteer  teacher  in 
reading, 
a  fitting  memory  of  Mrs. 
a  person,  a  mother,  and  the 
of  the  most  powerful  men 
Ann  EMns  was  the  kind 
of  whom  it  will  be  said  by  all 
her  that  our  lives  are  richer 
Uved. 
T^imessean  of  January  4.  1982. 
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Ccngress. 
I  :offey  Jr.  of  Murfreesboro,  an  at- 
served  as  administrative  assist- 
in  Washington,  said  he  "had  an 
to  observe  closely  the  enormous 
that  Mrs.  Evins  made  to  the 
disdnguished  record  of  service  com- 
<  tongreasman  Evins  over  30  years." 
calm  and  serene,  whatever  the 
>f  public  life,  and  made  a  unique 
contribution  to  her  husband's 
to  many  who  were  associated 
Coffey  said. 

and   her   husband   lived   in 
the  47  years  they  were  married, 
school  for  two  years  at  Smith- 
School,  shortly  after  moving  to 
following  her  graduation  from 
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graduated  from  Warren  County 

and  was  a  member  of  the 

Church  of  Christ. 

in  addition  to  her  husband  in- 

daughters.  Jane  Leonard,  Wash- 

Overton,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and 

dmiahan,  Dallas;  a  sister,  Cornelia 

^nozville:  three  brothers,  John  M., 

Robert    W.,    and    Diemer    L. 

<cMinnville;  and  five  grandchll- 


editorial    the    Tennessean 


Mrs.  Anm  Smartt  Evnis 


Smartt  Evins,  the  wife  of  former 

Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins.  died  Monday 

automobile  crash  near  Lebanon.  The 

deeply  felt  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Eiins,  who  was  72.  was  the  epitome 

graeJ  lusness    among    political    wives. 

g  -own  up  as  the  daughter  of  Circuit 

Jiflge  R.  W.  Smartt  of  Smartt  Junc- 

Evins  was  well  acquainted  with 

of  political  life.  For  30  years  in 
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the  nation's  capital,  from  194«  imtll  the 
year  Mr.  Evins  retired,  she  distinguished 
herself  as  a  careful,  courteous  woman  who 
gave  liberally  of  her  time  and  energy  and 
who  was  well-liked  by  the  wives  of  presi- 
dents. Cabinet  officials  and  congressmen. 
She  was  devoted  to  her  husband  and  his 
career  and  to  her  family. 

What  perhaps  sustained  her  was  her  abid- 
ing religious  faith.  A  member  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  she  regularly  attended  Sunday 
night  services  in  Washington,  as  well  as 
semi-monthly  "prayer  breakfasts."  held  by 
Capitol  Hill  wives,  that  coincided  with  iden- 
tical evente  hosted  by  the  president  for 
their  husbands. 

Conscientious  to  a  fault.  Mrs.  Evins  once 
mused  to  a  reporter.  "Every  woman  has  to 
decide  what  comes  first.  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  I'm  putting  first  things  first."  Mrs.  Evins 
needn't  have  worried.  There  were  never  any 
complaints,  only  praise,  for  her  efforts  to  be 
her  husband's  ambassador.  She  will  be  sadly 
missed. 

The  Nashville  Banner  wrote  in  an 
editorial: 

Mrs.  Jok  L.  Evms:  "ORAifs  Last" 

Mrs.  Joe  L.  EMns  will  be  remembered  as  a 
"grand  lady."  as  her  friends  and  family  de- 
scribed her.  She  will  also  be  remembered  as 
the  strong  right  arm  of  former  Rep.  EMns, 
one  of  Tennessee's  most  Illustrious  members 
of  the  U.8.  House  of  Representatives. 

Her  tragic  death  Monday  in  an  automo- 
bUe  accident  near  Lebanon  brought  to  an 
end  a  life  that  was  both  rewarding  and  un- 
selfish. Rep.  Albert  Oore  recalled  that  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  EMns  home  in  Smithville. 
he  was  greeted  by  Mrs.  EMns  carrying  books 
under  her  arm.  on  her  way  to  one  of  her 
many  volunteer  projects— tutoring  children 
who  were  having  difficulty  reading. 

Mrs.  EMns'  life  was  one  of  giving.  She  was 
the  guiding  force  behind  many  civic  and 
charitable  endeavors,  and  she  was  the  guid- 
ing force  behind  the  remarkable  political 
career  of  her  husband,  who  was  long  consid- 
ered one  of  the  nation's  most  effective  and 
powerful  congressmen. 

Mr.  EMns  retired  in  1976  without  suffer- 
ing a  defeat  in  16  campaigns  for  Congress. 
Much  of  that  success  he  attributed  to  Mrs. 
EMns,  who  was  at  his  side  throughout  the 
rigorous  campaigns  and  lent  him  her  strong 
support  throughout  his  30  year  congression- 
al career. 

Mrs.  EMns  was  devoted  to  her  husband 
and  his  career.  She  loved  her  family  and  her 
conununlty.  She  gave  unstintingly  of  herself 
to  helping  others,  most  of  whom  she  did  not 
know.  She  knew  only  that  they  needed  help, 
and  she  gave  it  unselfishly. 

The  niche  she  carved  for  herself  was  not 
in  the  spotlight;  that  she  gladly  reserved  for 
her  husband.  Her  place  was  by  his  side.  And 
she  was  always  there. 

Aim  Smartt  EMns  was  indeed  a  "grand 
lady."  She  will  be  remembered  for  a  long, 
long  time,  as  will  her  abundant  works  and 
influence.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR. 
DANIEL  JORDAN.  EDUCATOR 
AND  RELIGIOUS  LEADER 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALIKMinA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRISKIfTATIVIS 

Thursday,  January  8, 1983 
•  Bfr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
wish  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Jordan,  whose  recent  tragic 
death  has  resulted  In  a  great  loss  to 
the  world. 

Dr.  Jordan  was  dean  of  the  school  of 
education  and  professor  of  education 
at  National  University  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  He  was  also  one  of  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Spiritual  Assem- 
bly of  the  Baha'i  faith,  and  had  served 
twice  as  chairman  of  that  board. 

He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  Baha'i 
principle  of  universal  education.  His 
distinguished  career  as  an  educator 
was  truly  exemplary  of  his  belief  In 
the  application  of  knowledge  in  the 
service  of  all  mankind. 

A  Rhodes  scholar.  Dr.  Jordan  held 
an  M.A.  degree  in  music  from  Oxford 
University,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  hiunan  de- 
velopment from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  had  been  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Huxnan  Poten- 
tial and  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts/ Amherst, 
where  he  was  the  f  oimder  and  director 
of  the  American  National  Institute  for 
Social  Advancement  (ANISA).  a  com- 
prehensive model  of  education  de- 
signed to  develop  the  human  capacity 
to  leam,  act  and  communicate. 

The  author  and  editor  of  numerous 
articles  and  books  on  education  and 
human  development.  Dr.  Jordan  had 
lectured  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  appearing  on  more  than  200 
radio  and  television  shows.  He  had 
served  as  an  educational  consultant  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  many  national 
and  international  agencies,  schools, 
and  institutions  of  higher  education. 
He  also  directed  and  administered 
many  governmental  grant  programs. 

Dr.  Jordan's  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, accompanied  by  wisdom  and 
vision,  as  well  as  his  commitment  to 
religious  freedom,  peace,  and  world 
brotherhood  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
this  Nation.  Our  hearts  cry  out  against 
the  cruelty  of  having  one  of  our  finest 
yoimg  leaders  viciously  robbed  of  life 
in  his  most  productive  years.  I  want  to 
formally  express  my  sadness  over  this 
loss,  and  ask  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  join  with  the  members  of  the 
Baha'i  faith  worldwide  in  prayers  for 
Dan  Jordan  and  his  family.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STUART  J. 
ORBACH 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REFRESDrrATIVXS 

Thursday.  January  6.  1983 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Stuart  J. 
Orbach  for  the  outstanding  Job  he  did 
as  president  of  the  Burbank  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  year  1982. 

Mr.  Orbach  was  the  youngest  presi- 
dent in  the  65-year  history  of  the  Bur- 
bank  Chamber  and  he  was  the  only 
chamber  staff  member  in  the  Nation 
to  be  elected  a  chamber  president. 

As  a  businessman  and  newspaper 
columnist,  he  has  been  active  in  the 
local  business  and  civic  communities. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  vitali- 
ty and  he  has  worked  with  singular 
dedication  to  maintain  those  charac- 
teristics in  the  southern  California 
business  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  Stuart 
Orbach  and  all  men  like  him  who  are 
concerned  enough  to  get  involved,  who 
care  enough  to  assume  responsibilities, 
and  who  are  bright  and  able  enough  to 
make  meaningful  contributions  to  our 
society.* 


HANK  DRANE,  REPORTER;  A 
DISTINGUISHED  CAREER  ENDS 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hank 
Drane.  of  the  Florida  Times-Union  in 
JacksonviUe,  concluded  a  distin- 
guished 36  years  as  a  reporter  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  and  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  enter  this  heartfelt  tribute  to 
his  contributions  to  Florida,  the 
South,  and  the  Nation. 
I  have  known  Hank  Drane  since  the 
"Nearliest  days  of  my  political  career, 
when  I  was  a  freshman  State  legislator 
in  Tallahassee  and  Hank  was  already  a 
veteran  State  political  reporter. 

That  was  in  1958  and  during  that  25 
years  I  have  never  known  Hank  Drane 
to  be  less  than  an  honorable  gentle- 
man and  a  dedicated,  hardworking, 
factual  reporter. 

During  his  36-year  career,  Hank  has 
watched  the  State  of  Florida  move 
from  a  sleeping  and  somewhat  back- 
ward southern  State  to  become  not 
only  a  giant  in  population,  but  a  vital. 
vibrant  political  and  economic  factor 
in  the  Nation. 

While  Hank  had  the  style  and  tem- 
perament to  gain  friendship  with 
many  of  the  great  figiires  in  Florida 
and  national  politics,  he  never  lost  the 
ability,  even  compulsion,  to  talk  to  the 
people  in  barbershops  and  along  back- 
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roads  to  gain  insight  Into  what  the  av- 
erage person  wanted  from  his  govern- 
ment and  its  leaders  and  how  they  felt 
about  decisions  already  made. 

In  his  farewell  column  last  Stinday. 
Hank  said  he  was  retiring  "chiefly  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  experience  the 
feeling  of  working  at  some  other  pur- 
suit before  the  old  bones  become  too 
arthritic  and  the  enthusiasm  for  life 
be^ns  to  ebb;  to  become,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  what  is  going  on  inside  the 
arena  rather  than  sitting  on  the  rim  to 
observe  and  report  what  is  happening 
inside."  _  ^ 

While  I  understand  Hank's  wish  to 
participate  in  other  endeavors.  I 
cannot  help  but  advise  him  that  his 
contributions  to  government  and  the 
public  life  of  Florida  have  been  no  leas 
important  than  those  of  many  who 
held  elective  office. 

As  a  Journalist  of  outstanding  per- 
ception, Hank's  regular  commentary 
of  life  in  Florida,  the  South,  and  the 
Nation,  wUl  certainly  be  missed. 

But  as  an  historian,  a  walking  ency- 
clopedia of  Florida  history  and  folk- 
lore, and  as  a  human  being.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  his  talent  and  Ws  knowledge 
will  continue  to  keep  him  active  and 
the  rest  of  us  informed  through  one 
medium  or  another. 

While  I  congratulate  Hank  on  his 
career  and  wish  him  well  in  his  retire- 
ment, I  also  anxiously  await  the  begin- 
ning-of  whatever  new  career  he  enters 
and  look  forward  to  his  continued  con- 
tributions to  understanding  and  bet- 
terment of  our  American  way  of  life.* 


AFGHAN  REFUGEES  IN 
PAKISTAN 

HON.  PETErITrODINO,  JR. 

OrmW  JERSEY 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we.  as  free  American  citi- 
zens, do  not  lose  sight  of  the  plight  of 
helpless  Afghan  refugees  huddled  to- 
gether on  their  border  inside  Pakistan. 
The  famous  actor  Kirk  Douglas,  at  the 
request  of  his  Government  and  the 
President  of  Pakistan,  Journeyed  the 
long  distance  to  these  refugee  camps 
to  draw  attention  to  the  misery  suf- 
fered by  the  homeless  citizens  of  a 
once-free  Afghanistan. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a 
report  from  Gilbert  Robinson.  Acting 
Director  of  the  USIA,  to  his  superior, 
Mr.  Charles  Wick,  Director  of  the 
USIA,  describing  in  human  terms  the 
accomplishments  of  Kirk  Etouglas' 
trip.  Kirk  Douglas  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  I  am  proud  to  document  his 
achievements  on  behalf  of  his  country. 
To:  Director  Charles  Wick. 
Prom:  Gilbert  Robinson. 


Memo 

In  November  Bark  Douglas  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
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to  visit  Afghan  refugees  in  that  country  in 
order  to  bring  international  attention  to 
their  plight  and  to  the  brutal  Soviet  war 
against  the  Afghan  people.  I  want  to  give 
you  a  report  of  his  visit  and  its  effect. 

Kirk  spent  the  five  days  around  Thanks- 
giving—November 33-27— in  Pakistan,  talk- 
ing with  officials  concerned  with  refugee  af- 
fairs and  visiting  refugee  camps  near  the 
Afghan  border.  At  one  camp,  he  shared  a 
Thanksgiving  meal  of  mutton  stew  and  un- 
leavened bread  with  the  refugees. 

He  visited  refugee  schools,  saw  camps  for 
widows  and  orphans,  and  toured  the  Red 
Cross  hospital  for  war-injured  Afghans  in 
Peshawar.  In  the  hospital  he  talked  with 
men  and  women  with  bullet  and  shrapnel 
wounds  and,  most  tragicaUy.  chUdren  whose 
legs  had  been  blown  off  by  the  gaily  colored 
plastic  mines  shaped  like  toys  which  the 
Russians  drop  from  helicopters. 

In  Tff^«twti»<i  on  Thanksgiving  evening,  be 
met  for  an  hour  with  President  Mohammad 
Zia-ul  Hac.  who  had  been  very  pleased  by 
Kirk's  public  comments  about  Pakistan's  ex- 
traordinary generosity  toward  the  refugees. 
Illness  prevented  Kirk  from  staying  for 
dinner,  but  the  foUowlng  evening,  learning 
that  he  had  visited  another  refugee  camp, 
the  President  broke  protocol  by  calling  on 
him  at  his  hotel.  (The  two  met  again  at  the 
White  House  SUte  dinner  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent Zia.  There  the  President  warmly  em- 
braced Kirk,  and  all  members  of  his  entou- 
rage commented  very  favorably  on  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  the  visit.) 

Wherever  he  went.  IClrk  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  Pakistanis  and  the  Afghans 
alike.  He  was  struck  by  the  generous  hospi- 
tality of  Pakistan  In  receiving  the  refugees 
as  guests,  and  by  the  unbroken  spirit  of  the 
refugees  in  their  determination  to  continue 
resistance  to  the  Soviet  Invaders  untU  their 
country  is  restored  to  them. 

In  Pakistan,  close  on-the-spot  coverage  of 
Kirk's  activities  and  several  press  confer- 
ences generated  more  than  a  hundred  very 
favorable  stories  in  the  domestic  press  and 
daily  items  on  the  evening  television  news. 
Pakistan  Television  subsequently  did  an  ex- 
cellent one-hour  program  on  Kirk,  his 
career,  and  the  visit. 

Day-to-day  coverage  of  the  visit  plus  re- 
porting from  a  press  conference  which  Kirk 
gave  in  Washington  after  his  return  was 
widely  played  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
internationally,  in  countries  as  dissimilar  as 
Japan  and  ChUe,  the  Philippines  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  visit  was  the  subject  of  a  seven- 
minute  segment  with  Kirk  on  "Good  Morn- 
ing America,"  December  7. 

USIA  has  produced  an  excellent  15- 
mlnute  documentary  on  the  visit  which  will 
be  shown  by  our  posts  to  worldwide  audi- 
ences. 

Kirk's  visit  to  the  refugees  was  arduous. 
To  fit  it  into  his  schedule,  he  new  without 
rest  directly  from  Los  Angeles  to  Islanabad. 
some  twenty-three  hours,  and  returned 
again  without  stopover.  In  Pakistan,  he  re- 
fused to  let  illness  deter  him.  He  deserves 
the  highest  commendation  for  the  humani- 
tarian and  patriotic  spirit  which  led  him  to 
undertake  this  Important  mission  and  for 
the  Intelligence,  sensitivity  and  profession- 
alism which  made  It  such  a  profound  suc- 
cess in  reminding  the  world  of  the  continu- 
ing Afghan  tragedy.* 
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A  THlBUTE  TO  BARBARA 
LEARNARO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUrORMIA 
IN  THS   lOUSS  or  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Thu  nday.  January  6.  1983 

•  Mr.  A  n:)ERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  w  oh  to  honor  a  woman  who 
has,  for  tl  e  past  year,  served  with  dis- 
tinction a  I  president  of  the  Women's 
Division  (f  the  Lomita  Chamber  of 
Comment .  Barbara  Leamard.  whose 
term  as  pi  esident  expires  at  the  end  of 
January,  las  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  citizeiis  of  her  community,  both 
through  I;  er  career  and  her  volunteer 
work. 

Barbara  Leamard  has  a  history  of 
helping  piople,  especially  those  with 
special  ne»ds.  With  a  degree  In  educa- 
tion from  Fresno  State  College,  a  mas- 
ter's degr«  e  from  California  Lutheran, 
and  diph  mas  in  physically  handi- 
capped, el  jmentary,  and  special  educa- 
tion, Ms.  ieamard  has  made  great  ac- 
complishr  lents  in  both  regular  and 
special  education.  When,  in  1980,  she 
retired  fum  teaching  after  over  37 
years,  she  was  known  as  a  specialist  in 
the  fields  of  home  and  hospital  educa- 
tion, and  was  considered  a  pioneer  of 
teleclass  t  caching.  She  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  CI  lapter  357  of  the  Council  for 
Exceptior  al  Children. 

Besides  her  career  of  service,  Bar- 
bara Leainard  has  also  devoted  her 
time  to  I  lany  local  concerns.  She  is 
active  in  1  ler  church  choir,  has  been  a 
Girl  Scoi  t  volunteer,  a  den  mother, 
and  handed  publicity  for  the  Lomita 
Little  Lea  pie.  She  has  been  a  commu- 
nity correspondent  for  the  Lomita 
Headlight ,  and  is  a  member  and  past 
chaplain  (  f  the  Post  1822  Lomita  VPW 
Auxiliary 

Barbara  Leamard  has  been  a  vital 
force  in  tl  le  founding  of  many  local  or- 
ganizatioi  is.  She  was  a  founder  of  the 
Lomita  Historical  Society  in  1975, 
where  sh  >  has  since  served  as  presi- 
dent for  2  years,  and  also  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer.  She  is  a  charter 
member  ( f  the  Lomita  Sister  City  As- 
sociation, for  which  she  has  been 
publicity  chairman.  Barbara  Is  also  a 
charter  n  lember  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Lomita  Lmrary,  where  she  has  spent  11 
years  on  ihe  board  of  directors,  includ- 
ing 2  yeais  as  president.  She  has  been 
the  Lomita  representative  to  the  Los 
Dounty  Southwest  Regional 
Library  C  oimcil. 

Barbar]  Leamard  has  also  set  an  ex- 
uUilling  her  civic  duties.  She 
the  city  of  Lomita's  Commu- 
nity Development  and  Rehabilitation 
Commission  from  1974  to  1981,  and 
was  bicentennial  chairman  and  time 
capsule  chairman.  She  has  also  been 
chairman  of  Lomita's  Arts.  Human- 
ities, an  1  Culture  Committee,  and, 
since  spr  ng  of  1981.  a  member  of  the 
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Planning  Commission.  Before  her  cur- 
rent term  as  president  of  the  Lomita 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Women's  Divi- 
sion, Barbara  Leamard  had  served  the 
chamber  as  recreational  secretary  and 
as  vice  president.  For  her  many  contri- 
butions, in  1979  Barbara  Leamard  re- 
ceived the  South  Bay  YMCA  Award  of 
Merit. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  district  has 
someone  as  active  and  committed  as 
Barbara  Leamard,  and  I  hope  that  she 
will,  after  her  term  as  president  is 
over,  continue  to  serve  in  the  same 
fashion.  My  wife  Lee  Joins  me  in  wish- 
ing Barbara,  her  husband  Lew.  and 
their  two  children,  Celia  and  Brian,  all 
the  best  in  their  many  years  ahead.* 
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PUBUC  SERVICE:  GETTING 
YOURS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6.  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Reagan  administration  officials  them- 
selves appear  to  be  the  main  benefici- 
aries of  what  passes  for  an  economic 
recovery  program.  Private  jets,  inside 
deals,  lavish  office  redecorating, 
$58,000  a  year  woodchoppers,  are  just 
some  of  the  examples  to  date.  The  ad- 
ministration has  given  new  meaning  to 
the  concept  of  public  service. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  2. 19831 
Dubious  Deals  or  Rkacam's  Crows:  Berav- 

iHG  Like  the  Public  Trust  is  Your  Pri- 
vate CORPORATIOH 

(By  Robert  Q.  Kaiser) 

If  you  don't  live  In  Richmond  (where  the 
Tlmes-Dlspatch  put  the  story  on  the  front 
page)  you  probably  don't  luiow  about 
Dennis  E.  LeBlanc,  who  earns  $58,500  of 
your  tax  dollars  each  year  for  official  duties 
that  include  chopping  wood  and  sweeping 
out  the  bam  at  President  Reagan's  ranch. 

Improbable?  Not  in  this  administration. 

LeBlanc  is  a  former  California  highway 
patrolman  who  served  on  Gov.  Reagan's  se- 
curity detail  in  Sacramento,  and  later 
worlKed  for  Ronald  Reagan,  private  citizen, 
handling  affairs  at  his  ranch.  He  came  to 
Washington  with  President-elect  Reagan, 
worked  in  the  White  House's  office  of  spe- 
cial support  services,  then  last  June  moved 
over  to  the  Commerce  Department's  Nation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration. LeBlanc  became  "associate  ad- 
ministrator for  policy  analysis  and  develop- 
ment," a  top-level  job  that  pays  $58,500. 

LeBlanc  spent  two  of  his  first  five  months 
on  this  Job  in  Santa  Barbara,  at  the  Reagan 
ranch,  cutting  wood,  cleaning  stables,  build- 
ing fences  and  'coordinating"  the  worli  of 
Secret  Service  security  and  communications 
personnel  on  the  ranch,  whose  facilities 
LeBlanc  helped  build  in  his  earlier.  White 
House  job. 

"I  feel  perfectly  at  ease  with  it,"  LeBlanc 
said  on  the  phone  last  week.  "I  look  at  it  as 
just  a  detailee  to  the  White  House."  LoU  of 
government  officials  get  detailed  to  the 
White  House,  he  added. 

Earlier.  LeBlanc  told  John  HaU  of  the 
Media  General  news  service  In  an  interview 
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published  In  Richmond:  "Ch<9ping  wood 
may  seem  like  a  vacation  to  some  people. 
But  the  total  amoimt  of  time  I  spend  during 
the  year  is  considerable." 

What  about  the  time  away  from  telecom- 
munications policy  analysis?  "This  is  not  a 
day-to-day  hotbed  of  activity,"  LeBlanc  told 
Hall,  speaking  of  the  telecommunications 
office  at  Commerce.  "I  do  call  in  and  find 
out  how  things  are  going." 

Obviously,  LeBlanc  is  a  crony  of  the  presi- 
dent's; Reagan  likes  to  have  his  company 
when  he  is  out  chopping  bnish  on  the 
ranch.  But  he  is  a  crony  earning  top  dollar 
on  the  peoples'  pajrroU. 

In  other  times,  an  arrangement  like  this 
might  tiave  been  called  a  scandal.  But  in 
Ronald  Reagan's  Washington,  it  gets  a 
shrug. 

To  some  extent  Richard  Nixon  deserves 
the  credit  for  this.  One  of  Nixon's  most 
jaleful  legacies  to  his  countrymen  was  the 
"I-am-not-a-crook"  plea.  Somehow  Nixon 
managed  to  establish  the  idea  that  if  a 
public  figure  can  stay  out  of  the  pokey,  ev- 
erything else  is  okay. 

But  could  Nixon  have  stood  before  any  au- 
dience and  said,  with  a  straight  face,  'I  am 
not  a  sleazy,  conniving  rogue?"  Probably 
not.  He  wanted  the  world  not  to  care  about 
the  sort  of  thing,  and  to  an  incredible 
degree  he  got  what  he  wanted.  Americans 
no  longer  seem  capable  of  outrage  at  behav- 
ior that  is  simply  improper  or  dubious.  We 
seem  to  demand  the  smoldng  gun— as  in  the 
case  of  Labor  Secretary  Donovan— that  wUl 
put  a  fellow  in  the  clink  before  we'll  ge  mad. 

Well,  that's  a  theory,  anyhow.  You  need 
some  Idnd  of  theory  to  explain  the  apparent 
public  indifference  to  the  cases  of  embar- 
rassing behavior  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. These  are  not  "cases"  In  the  police- 
blotter  sense;  none  of  the  embarrassed 
members  of  this  administration  has  been 
charged  with  a  crime— not  Richard  V.  Allen, 
or  William  J.  Casey,  or  Raymond  J.  Dono- 
van, or  Max  Hugel,  or  William  French 
Smith,  or  James  G.  Watt,  or  Robert  P. 
Nlmmo,  or  Nancy  Harvey  Steorts,  or  Wil- 
liam F.  Harvey,  or  Donald  Bogard.  or  Fred- 
eric N.  Andre,  or  Thomas  C.  Reed,  or  John 
F.  Lehman,  or  any  of  the  others.  No,  these 
cases  raise  questions  atwut  other  kinds  of 
abuses — greed,  comer-cutting,  or  cynical 
misuses  of  power.  Many  of  these  cases  sug- 
gest a  willingness  to  treat  the  federal  gov- 
ernment like  one's  own  private  corporation. 
They  are  "cases"  In  sipolitical  sense— cases 
of  people  in  high  position  who  have  engaged 
in  behavior  that  raises  doubt  about  whether 
they  deserve  high  position. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  read  the  long  newspaper 
articles  that  describe  instances  of  question- 
able behavior  by  high  officials.  They  are  de- 
tailed, complex  and  written  under  the  eyes 
of  lawyers  who  rarely  help  clarify  a  story.  It 
is  harder  still  to  remember  the  details  of 
particular  cases,  especially  after  some 
Senate  committee  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  concluded  that  the  person  In  ques- 
tion is  not  guilty  of  any  crime  or  "not  unfit 
to  hold  office."  in  the  felicitous  phrase  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  found  to  ex- 
press ite  confidence  in  Casey,  the  director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

But  rereading  earlier  stories  about  all  of 
these  individuals  now,  and  doing  it  all  at  one 
sitting,  creates  a  powerful  impression.  What 
follows  is  a  selective  review  of  some  high 
points  of  the  record  up  to  now: 

William  J.  Casey.  Casey,  who  helped  run 
Ronald  Reagan's  presidential  campaign, 
sought  to  become  his  secretary  of  state  and 
settled  for  CIA  director,  has  had  a  long 
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career  as  a  businessman  and  lawyer  that  has 
Involved  numerous  lawsuits  and  a  series  of 
confirmation  fights  when  he  was  appointed 
to  high  office  in  the  Nixon.  Ford  and 
Reagan  administrations.  A  thorough  review 
of  Casey's  past  would  fill  the  Outlook  sec- 
tion. Two  Instances,  neither  very  well  publi- 
cized, raise  relevant  questions  about  Casey. 
The  first  is  an  old  story-23  years  old. 
Here  is  how  the  Associated  Press  has  told  it: 
"A  plagiarism  suit  brought  by  Harry 
Fields  in  1959  contendiedl  that  a  tax  book- 
let edited  by  Casey  had  used,  without  au- 
thorization, 2V4  pages  of  a  manuscript  that 
Fields  had  written  on  employee  benefit 
plans. 

"According  to  court  records.  Fields  gave 
Casey  the  manuscript  to  relay  it  to  a  New 
York  publishing  house,  but  Casey  first 
showed  it  to  one  of  his  assistants  who  was 
editing  an  article  for  Casey's  tax  booklet  on 
the  same  subject.  Casey  said  he  was  un- 
aware the  assistant  had  copied  the  manu- 
script and  used  a  portion  of  it  in  the  book- 
let. ^  , 
"A  jury  awarded  Fields  damages  of 
$40,425.  Including  $12,850  in  punitive  dam- 
ages from  Casey.  Subsequently,  Fields 
agreed  to  accept  an  immediate  payment  of 
$20,500  and  to  allow  the  verdict  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  record  and  to  have  the 
transcript  sealed. 

"'In  1971.  Casey  told  the  Senate  Bankmg 
Committee  the  settlement  came  about  after 
the  case.  Judge  J.  Braxton  Craven,  told  at- 
tomeys  that  the  verdict  was  not  supported 
by  evidence  and  that  he  intended  to  set  it 
aside.  ,     . 

"However,  when  Judge  Oaven  was  asked 
about  Casey's  claim,  he  denied  making  such 
a  statement  and  told  the  committee  that  on 
the  contrary,  he  felt  the  jury's  verdict  was 
amply'  supported  by  the  evidence." 

A  second  item  is  just  six  months  old.  The 
Associated  Press  again  tells  the  story: 

"The  CIA  has  established  a  screening  ar- 
rangement' to  keep  tabs  on  Director  Wil- 
liam J.  Casey's  stock  transactions  and  pre- 
vent him  from  official  steps  that  would  en- 
hance his  holdings. 

"The  new  system  still  allows  Casey  to  buy 
or  sell  stocks  at  his  discretion. 

""CIA  officials  said  the  new  arrangement 
took  effect  May  28,  [1982],  after  Casey  re- 
ported selling  more  then  $600,000  m  oil 
stocks  in  1981,  a  year  oil  stock  prices  plum- 
meted in  response  to  a  worldwide  glut. 

"The  CIA  director  is  among  a  handful  of 
top  officals  with  broad  access  to  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence information,  including  secret  esti- 
mates of  world  oil  supplies.  Casey  is  the 
only  senior  Reagan  administration  offical 
with  such  access  who  neither  set  up  a  blind 
trust  nor  divested  some  of  hU  holdings 
before  taking  office.  ..." 

Max  Hugel  should  foUow  Casey,  because 
they  have  been  friends  for  more  than  2C 
years  and  because  Casey  (over  the  objec- 
tions of  others  in  the  White  House  and  the 
CIA)  gave  Hugel  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
jobs  in  the  intelligence  agency,  chief  of  iU 
clandestine  operations. 

Hugel  only  held  that  Job  for  a  few 
months-until  The  Washington  Post  report- 
ed allegaUons  against  him  by  two  brothera 
who  had  once  been  Hugel's  business  associ- 
ates The  brothers  had  made  tape  record- 
ings that  appeared  to  show  Hugel  engaging 
in  blatantly  improper  stock  dealings  with 
them  Hugel  proclaimed  his  Innocence  (he 
has  since  filed  a  libel  suit  against  the  twc 
brothers).  When  he  heard  the  Upe  reord- 
Ings  he  said  he  recognized  his  voice,  but 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  the  conversa- 
tions he  was  hearing. 
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Among  the  things  the  tapes  recorded  was 
Hugel  telling  one  of  the  two  brothers:  "If 
you  do  [what  I  osW.  Ill  kit*  you  on  both 
cheeks.  And  If  you  don't  I'll  cut  your  [ob- 
scenity] off.  You  got  no  choice  anyway.  Ill 
get  my  Korean  gang  after  you  and  you  don't 
look  so  good  when  you're  hanging  by  the 
[obscenity]  anyway."  Hours  after  The  Post 
reveUtions  hit  the  street,  Hugel  resigned 
from  the  CIA. 

One  has  to  wonder  how  the  head  of  the 
CIA  could  turn  to  a  man  like  Hugel  to  run 
the  agency's  most  sensitive,  dangerous  oper- 
ations. Hugel  had  no  experience  In  Intelli- 
gence, no  experience  in  foreign  policy,  nc 
experience  In  government,  and  no  expertise 
on  international  affairs.  His  dectelon  to  give 
Hugel  this  Job,  Casey  said  later,  was  "a  mis- 
take" for  which  he  took  ""full  responsibilty." 
However,  It  was  Hugel  who  resigned;  Casey 
Is  stlU  on  the  Job.  ,,,„«- 

William  French  Smith.  On  Dec  11.  1980, 
Ronald  Reagan  annoimced  his  Intention  to 
make  his  longtime  personal  lawyer.  Smith, 
the  attorney  general.  Twenty  days  later- 
more  precisely.  Just  eight  hours  before  the 
end  of  the  1980  tax  year-Smith  Invested 
$16  500  In  an  oil  and  gas  tax  shelter  from 
which  he  would  claim  $66,000  In  tax  deduc- 
tions. In  other  words.  Smith  claimed  $4  in 
tax  writeoffs  for  every  $1  In  cash  he  Invest- 
ed, or  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Service  (whose  "lawyer"  Smith 
was  about  to  become  In  his  new  Job)  then 
regarded  as  permissible,  as  the  attorneys  for 
Smith's  tax  shelter  deal  knew.  They  advised 
the  Investors  that  the  deduction  was  adven- 
turous, and  said  an  IRS  audit  could  be  ex- 

Thirteen  days  later,  on  Jan.  13,  1981,  the 
Earle  M.  Jorgenson  Co.— headed  by  Jorgen- 
son  who,  Uke  Smith,  was  a  member  of  Rea- 
gan's "kitchen  cablnet"-said  fareweU  to 
their  board  member,  the  new  attorney  gen- 
eral-designate, with  a  golden  handshake. 
The  Jorgenson  board  made  Smith  a  "'sever- 
ance payment"  of  $50,000,  which  was  more 
than  Smith  had  eamed  In  all  the  six  yews 
he  had  served  on  Jorgenson's  board  and  the 
three  years  he  had  been  on  Its  audit  com- 
mittee. A  company  spokesman  said  this  was 
the  first  such  cash  severance  payment  ever 
made  to  a  Jorgenson  director. 

Had  Smith  Inquired  at  hte  new  place  of 
employment,  the  Justice  Department,  he 
would  have  learned  that  in  earlier  cases,  the 
department  had  ruled  that  Incoming  gov- 
ernment officials  could  not  accept  such  sev- 
erance paymente.  But  Smith  did  not  In- 
quire; he  Just  took  the  money. 

Stories  In  The  Post  last  May  revealed 
these  matters,  which  Smith  had  Included  In 
financial  disclosure  reports  filed  earlier  In 
the  spring.  The  newspaper  stories  createc 
quite  a  furor,  and  within  days  Smith  an- 
nounced that  he  would  limit  the  tax  deduc- 
tion he  took  on  the  oU  and  gas  deal  to  the 
amount  he  actually  Invested,  and  woulo 
return  the  $50,000  to  the  Jorgenson  firm. 

In  a  public  sUtement  explaining  these  de- 
cisions on  May  28,  Smith  announced:  "Al- 
though I  earnestly  believe  that  none  ol 
these  actions  are  required  by  propriety  or 
law  public  service  often  Invites  the  use  of 
an  even  stricter  standard.  I  Intend  to  apply 
the  strictest  of  standards." 

Richard  V.  Allen.  Allen's  three  watches 
and  the  ten  $100  bUls  in  his  office  safe  got 
plenty  of  publicity,  and  led  to  his  resigna- 
tion as  President  Reagan's  national  security 
advisor.  But  In  the  furor  over  those  matters, 
less  attention  was  paid  to  a  deal  Allen  made 
with  Peter  D.  Hannaford,  who  bought  out 
Allen's  consulting  business. 
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Hannaford  was  Micliael  Deaver's  partner 
in  a  California  public  relations  firm  before 
Deaver  Joined  the  Reagan  White  House 
staff.  Hannaford  then  moved  his  operations 
to  Washington.  (In  the  capital,  Hannaford's 
firm  apparently  prospered.  Public  records 
showed  Hannaford  quadrupling  his  business 
as  a  lobbyist  for  domesttc  and  foreign  cli- 
ents.) He  also  took  over  AUen's  Potomac 
International  Corp.,  agreeing  to  pay  Allen 
$160,000  In  installments  for  the  firm's 
•asets.  Allen  coUected  this  money  whUe 
serving  as  Reagan's  NSC  adviser. 

But  what  are  the  assets  of  a  consulting 
firm?  Not  much  that  is  tangible,  as  the  par- 
ties asknowledged.  ApparenUy  the  only 
asset  that  could  Justify  such  a  selling  price 
was  a  list  of  cllenU  that  Hannaford  could 
expect  to  retain.  But  why  would  a  client 
who  signed  on  with  Allen— purportedly  an 
expert  on  International  security  and  trade 
Issues— stick  with  a  firm  now  run  by  a  CaU- 
fomla  P.R.  man? 

A  White  House  report  on  the  Allen  affair 
released  last  January  Included  this  para- 
graph: ^  _^ 
"Mr.  Allen  continued  to  have  contacts 
with  former  clients  of  Potomac  [his  old 
firm,  now  owned  by  Hannaford]  after  Jan. 
21,  1981  [Inauguration  day].  These  Included 
'social'  or  "courtesy'  meetings  at  the  White 
House,  as  well  as  luncheons  and  dinners  at 
which  a  former  client  may  have  paid  for  Mr. 
Allen's  meal.  Some  of  the  luncheons  were 
hosted  by  Mr.  Allen  at  the  White  House 
staff  mess.  Both  Mr.  Allen  and  his  former 
clients  Indicate  that  no  "business'  was  dis- 
cussed at  these  meetings,  lunches,  or  din- 
ners. The  circumstances.  Including  the  re- 
ciprocal nature  of  the  entertainment  and 
the  long  friendship  between  Mr.  Allen  and 
these  Individuals  support  the  conclusion 
that  personal  friendship  was  the  motivating 
factor  for  the  contact.  Mr.  Allen  had  no  con- 
tacts with  clients  of  the  Hannaford  compa- 
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Nancy  Harvey  SteorU.  Steorts,  chairman 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion ordered  renovations  to  her  office  soon 
after  she  moved  In.  She  had  $10,000  spent 
on  carpets,  curtains  and  new  paint,  and  on  a 
new  office  entryway  so  she  would  have  her 
own  private  reception  area  Instead  of  shar- 
ing one  with  another  commission  member. 

Soon  after  taking  office,  Steorts  instruct- 
ed the  mailroom  clerk  who  also  served  as 
her  chauffeur  to  wear  a  uniform  and  hat 
whenever  he  drove  her  official  car.  Agency 
lawyers  told  her  she  could  not  give  such  an 
order,  so  she  modified  It,  teUlng  her  driver 
to  wear  a  suit.  The  clerk,  a  GS-4  eaming 
less  than  $14,000  a  year,  said  he  didn't  own 
a  suit  and  couldn't  afford  to  buy  one.  But 
agency  accountants  said  government  funds 
could  not  be  used  for  a  suit.  In  the  end,  two 
agency  officials  chipped  in  to  buy  the  man  a 
suit  to  protect  hU  job. 

According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Steorts  used  her  car  to  go  to  lunch  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  two  blocks  from  her 
office,  and  also  had  her  driver  take  her  col- 
lege-age daughter  to  visit  friends. 

Robert  P.  Nlmmo.  A  protege  of  Edwin 
Meese  IU  in  the  White  House.  Nlmmo  Is  a 
former  California  state  legislator  whom 
President  Reagan  named  to  run  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Niixmio  spent  $54,183 
redecorating  his  office  (he  sent  the  old  fur- 
niture to  the  office  of  Mary  Nimmo,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Commerce  Department 
who  is  his  daughter).  He  also  leased  a  big 
Buick  as  his  offical  car,  though  the  rules 
said  he  should  have  a  compact  model.  And 
he  used  the  VA's  chauffeur  to  take  him  to 
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we  associate  with  country  dubs  and  conspic- 
uous consumption. 

Ed  Meese,  the  president's  counselor,  may 
have  revealed  their  view  of  the  world  with 
poetic  clarity  at  a  reporters'  brealifast  in 
Washington  last  May.  "The  progressive 
income  tax  is  immoral."  Meese  said  then.  "I 
don't  think  we  should  penalize  someone  be- 
cause he's  successful." 

In  other  words,  wealthy  men  have  no 
greater  obligations  to  society  than  poorer 
ones:  wealth  is  not  a  privilege  but  an  entitle- 
ment. Prom  there  it  is  not  a  long  Jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  government  service  is  a 
noble  sacrifice  whose  fiscal  pain  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  And  from  there  it  is  no 
Jump  at  all— Just  a  hop  or  a  skip— to  the 
kinds  of  behavior  that  have  embarrassed 
the  Reagan  administration  during  its  first 
two  years  in  office.* 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
REDUCTIONS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFELD 

OPMICHIOAll 
IH  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRXSnTTATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  first  day  of  this  new  Congress  I 
introduced,  along  with  Congressmen 
Sam  Stratton,  Bill  Carhkt,  and 
MKLvm  Price,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House 
Joint  Resolution  4,  which  expresses 
the  support  of  Congress  for  the  objec- 
tives of  the  ongoing  arms  reduction 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  It  is  critical 
that  this  body  supports  our  Govern- 
ment's current  efforts  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial, verifiable,  equitable,  and  mili- 
tarily significant  reductions  in  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  both  superpowers. 

The  President  recently  described  nu- 
clear arms  control  as  "one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  of  our  age."  In  a 
world  which  is  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
seemingly  awaiting  Armageddon,  real 
progress  in  arms  control  negotiations 
has  never  been  more  important  than 
today.  I  believe  that  substantial  reduc- 
tions, below  the  current  levels  of  the 
superpowers'  nuclear  arsenals,  must  be 
given  thoughtful  and  serious  consider- 
ation in  the  strategic  arms  control 
process. 

Our  negotiators  at  the  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  are  now  seriously 
considering  proposals  which  would 
reduce  the  quantity  of  ballistic  missile 
warheads,  the  number  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles in  each  nation's  arsenal  below 
both  current  and  SALT  II  levels. 

Just  recently,  Soviet  leader  Yuri 
Andropov  announced  that  the  Soviets 
are  now  prepared  to  reduce  their  stra- 
tegic arms  by  25  percent.  This  propos- 
al in  itself  goes  beyond  the  mainte- 
nance of  nuclear  arsenals  at  current 
levels. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  success- 
ful in  these  arms  reduction  talks,  the 
Soviets  must  be  convinced  that  the 
U.S.  proposals  to  reduce  nuclear  arms 
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represent  the  firm  commitment  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  simply  refuse  to 
negotiate  seriously  in  Geneva  with  a 
U.S.  delegation  whose  position  has 
been  repudiated  by  us  here  in  Con- 
gress. Any  efforts  to  propose  substi- 
tute negotiations,  including  negotia- 
tions to  freece  nuclear  weapons,  at 
current  levels,  would  send  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  Soviets  and  cripple  our 
current  negotiating  efforts. 

Dramatic  reductions  of  nuclear  arms 
to  comparable  levels  for  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  the  prime  objective  of  the  on- 
going Geneva  negotiations,  should  re- 
ceive the  full  support  of  Congress. 
Your  support  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 4,  will  move  the  world  closer  to 
the  lasting  peace  which  all  of  us  de- 
voutly seek  on  this  fragile  planet.* 
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EMERGENCY  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcAurounA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  week  back  in  Jan- 
uary I  will  be  proposing  legislation  to 
allocate  $50  million  for  emergency 
food  and  shelters. 

During  the  lameduck  session,  the 
House  passed  a  "Jobs  bill"  that  includ- 
ed $50  million  for  emergency  f (x>d  and 
shelters,  but  this  program  died  when 
the  Job  provisions  were  deleted. 

But  as  you  know,  money  for  the  esti- 
mated 2  million  homeless  is  still  des- 
perately needed  this  winter,  and  I 
invite  Members  to  Join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  provide  $50  mUlion  in 
emergency  relief. 

Mayors  and  State  health  officials  at 
an  emergency  conference  in  November 
described  in  painful  detail  the  Nation's 
growing  dependence  on  soup  kitchens 
and  public  shelters.  Local  communities 
are  being  literally  overwhelmed  with 
requests  for  food  and  shelter.  Unfortu- 
nately the  cuts  made  in  social  welfare 
programs  have  come  Just  in  time  to 
make  things  tougher  for  millions  of 
formerly  hard-working  citizens  sud- 
denly out  of  Jobs.  Too  many  of  these 
"new  poor"  are  losing  their  homes  and 
becoming  part  of  the  wandering  poor 
living  in  their  cars  or  tents.  In  my  own 
State  of  California  homeless  families 
are  living  in  the  State  parks  and  even 
on  the  margins  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Freeway. 

The  need  for  emergency  shelters  for 
victims  of  domestic  violence  has  also 
greatly  Increased  because  of  rising  ten- 
sions brought  on  by  the  stress  of  un- 
employment and  hard  times.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  only  30  percent  of  the 
women  and  children  seeking  services 


can  now  be  serviced  because  of  lack  of 
shelters.  Pvmding  for  domestic  vio- 
lence has  been  exacerbated  by  the 
budget  cuts.  In  1980  there  were  13  sep- 
arate federally  fimded  programs  that 
in  some  way  provided  assistance  to 
local  shelters  and  related  projects. 
Today,  five  of  the  programs  have  been 
totally  abolished,  three  block  granted 
and  doing  less  than  Congress  had 
originally  hoped,  and  two  more  target- 
ed for  abolition.  The  remaining  pro- 
grams that  have  survived  are  now  able 
to  offer  only  paper  hope. 

Private  charities  cannot  bridge  the 
gap  because  as  the  urban  Institute 
points  out  some  300,000  private  char- 
ities wiU  lose  $33  billion  in  Federal  aid 
between  1982  and  1985.  The  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  concluded  that 
"the  stark  reality  is  that  the  private 
resources  are  not  sufficient." 

My  proposal  is  designed  to  authorize 
$50  miUion  for  emergency  shelter  wid 
related  assistance  for:  First,  individ- 
uals and  families  who  are  without  any 
form  of  regular  shelter  and  food  and 
have  been  determined  by  an  appropri- 
ate public  or  private  agency  to  be  in 
need  of  emergency  life-protecting  shel- 
ter and  food  and/or;  second,  parents 
and  their  chUdren  who  have  suffered 
spousal  abuse  which  has  necessitated 
leaving  their  homes  and  are  In  need  of 
emergency  shelter. 

Funds  would  be  available  on  a  100- 
percent  Federal  basis  through  fiscal 
year  1983.  State  welfare  agencies  may 
contract  with  private  nonprofit  chari- 
table organizations  or  other  public 
agencies  to  administer  the  funds,  de- 
termine need  and/or  provide  assist- 
ance. ^  .    ,,  ,   , 

I  invite  groups  interested  in  this  leg- 
islation to  call  or  write  my  office  for 
copies  of  the  draft  proposal  during  the 
recess.* 
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Thursday.  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  I  believe  can  be 
major  influences  on  the  direction  that 
federally  assisted  housing  programs 
wUl  take  in  the  future.  Those  propos- 
als are  the  Residential  Rental  Housing 
Tax  Incentive  Act  and  a  bill  to  coordi- 
nate the  housing  programs  of  HHS 
and  HUD.  ^,       ^ 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Housing  Subcommittee  for  12 
years  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  existing  public  housing  pro- 
grams and  to  assess  their  successes 
and  failures.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
compassion  for  those  people  in  this 
country   who   are   not   able   to   find 
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decent  shelter  at  an  affordable  price. 
Decent  housing  is  not  a  choice  be- 
tween the  "haves"  and  the  "have- 
nots." 

Those  people  who  are  financially 
able  to  afford  housing  should  be  able 
to  find  something  decent  priced  within 
their  means.  This  category  includes 
millions  of  lower  Income  American 
families  who  do  not  want  to  depend  on 
Government  assistance  but  who  are 
forced  by  housing  shortages  either  to 
live  in  substandard  units  or  to  pay  im- 
consclonable  rents.  These  people  need 
to  have  a  hope  for  the  future  and  I 
propose  to  give  it  to  them. 

My  two  bills  are  not  direct  handouts 
to  either  the  renter  or  the  landlord. 
The  Residential  Rental  Housing  Tax 
Incentive  Act  addresses  the  extreme 
need  for  more  private  sector  produc- 
tion of  rental  housing  through  a  tax 
incentive  approach.  I  believe  that  we 
must  act  now  to  restore  rental  housing 
to  at  least  the  bare  margin  of  profit- 
ability, and  that  tax  advantages  are  es- 
sential to  that  margin.  We  must  also 
act  Immediately  to  contain  the  subsidy 
costs  of  the  assisted  housing  programs, 
which  can  no  longer  be  directly  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  savings  associated  with  a  tax  in- 
centive  approach   to   producing   new 
and  rehabilitated  rental  units  afford- 
able by  low-income  people  are  obvious 
when  you  compare  these  indirect  costs 
with  the  frightening  costs  of  direct 
subsidy  programs.   Even  if  Congress 
never  authorizes  a  single  additional 
unit  for  subsidization,  annual  housing 
assistance  outlays  under  existing  com- 
mitments will  be  at  least  $9.6  billion 
by    1986.    Clearly,    we   must   develop 
more  efficient  approaches. 

Consequently.  I  propose  shortening 
the  period  for  straight-line  deprecia- 
tion—the method  most  preferred  for 
housing  development— to  10  years  for 
newly    constructed    or    rehabilitated 
rental  housing,  and  to  8  years  for  new 
buildings  in  which  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  units  are  leased  to  low-income 
famiUes  at  affordable  rents.  The  20- 
percent   standard   developed  by   the 
Mortgage     Bond    Subsidy    Act    and 
tandem  financing  of  section  8  projects 
insured  under  section  221(d)(4)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  appears  a  more 
realistic   and   workable   approach   to 
providing  low-Income  rental  units.  I 
would  also  broaden  the  definition  of 
low-income  rehabiUtation  which  quali- 
fies for  5-year  writeoff  under  existing^- 
law  to  the  20-percent  standard  and  in-' 
crease  to  $40,000  per  unit  the  maxi- 
mum which  may  be  depreciated  with- 
out any  of  the  complex  restrictions  in 
the  current  law. 

Finally,  this  bill  includes  financial 
incentives  for  owners  of  rental  proper- 
ties in  which  20  percent  of  the  tenants 
are  low  income  both  to  maintain  the 
property  and  continue  to  own  it  after 
most  of  the  usual  tax  benefits  have 
been  taken.  SpecificaUy,  I  propose  an 
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investment  tax  credit  to  kick  in  after  5 
years  of  occupancy.  Landlords  would 
receive  a  $1  reduction  in  taxes  for 
each  $1  spent  on  Maintenance,  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  adjusted  basis  in  the 
building.  The  credit  would  kick  in  Just 
at  the  point  when  the  building  typical- 
ly requires  new  paint  and  the  inevita- 
ble small  but  costly  repairs.  In  addi- 
tion to  creating  more  low-income 
housing,  this  provision  should  help  to 
extend  the  useful,  rental  life  of  many 
buildings. 

Oxir  experience  with  the  section  8 
program  clearly  IDustrates  that  the 
major  problem  of  housing  low-income 
families  cannot  be  resolved  by  throw- 
ing money  at  the  problem  even  if  we 
had  the  funds.  It  is  for  that  reason  I 
argue  that  only  through  tax  incentives 
will  we  be  able  to  malntnin  our  com- 
mitment to   an  adequate  supply  of 
rental  housing  but  without  increasing 
Federal     outlays.     The     Residential 
Rental  Housing  Tax  Incentive  Act  will 
restore  that  vital  element  of  profit  in- 
centive to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance   of    rental    housing    for    all 
income    groups.    If   Federal   housing 
policy  is  to  shift  away  from  direct  sub- 
sidies, new  techniques  must  be  devel- 
oped to  close  the   construction   and 
maintenance  gap.  This  proposal  will 
do  that  immediately. 

The  second  bill  I  am  Introducing  is  a 
demonstration  program  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  housing  paid  for  by  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  HHS/ 
AFDC  program.  It  encourages  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  work  togeth- 
er—Instead of  working  against  each 
other-in  an  effort  to  provide  better 
housing  for  needy  Americans.  It  may 
surprise  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
learn  that  these  two  agencies  are  at 
odds,  and  I  should  emphasize  that  this 
circumstance  is  by  no  means  intention- 
al However,  I  view  it  as  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  our  housing 
policy.  Let  me  explain.  ^^ 

TraditlonaUy,  we  think  of  HUD  as 
the  primary  agency  which  provides 
housing  assistance.  Indeed.  HUD  has  a 
wide  variety  of  programs,  most  of 
which  require  landlords  to  meet  mini- 
mum   housing    standards    for    rental 

units.  _ 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices spends  at  least  $5  billion  a  year  on 
housing  assistance.  This  assistance 
takes  the  form  of  direct  payments  to 
AFDC  rec»lents  who,  in  turn,  use 
that  money  to  purchase  housing  on 
the  open  market.  UnUke  HUD.  howev- 
er HHS  mandates  no  minimum  stand- 
ards to  be  met  by  landlords  who  house 
these  recipients.  As  a  result,  landlords 
can  and  do  receive  the  full  amount  of 
this  assistance  money  regardless  of 
the  condition  of  their  buildings.  In  a 
tight  rental  market,  this  system  there- 
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Residential  Rental  Housing  Tax  In- 
centive Act  this  Congress  can  meet  its 
housing  obligation.* 


IN  HONOR  OP  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  JOHN  C.  BRIZENDINE. 
PRESIDENT,  DOUGLAS  AIR- 
CRAFT CO.  AND  CORPORATE 
VICE  PRESIDENT.  McDONNELL 
DOUGLAS  CORP. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcALiroHinA 
in  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSXNTATIVXS 

Thunday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  we  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  be  in  the  unique  position 
to  develop  close  friendships  with  a 
number  of  men  and  women  both 
inside  and  outside  of  Government. 
One  such  friend,  who  stands  out 
among  the  rest,  and  who  I  admire  not 
only  for  his  keen  business  sense,  but 
also  for  his  friendship,  is  John  Brizen- 
dine.  John,  who  late  this  past  year  an- 
nounced his  retirement  as  president  of 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  as  well  as  from 
his  position  as  cori)orate  vice  president 
of  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  will  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on 
January  20.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  briefly  relate  to  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  John  these  past  years. 

Bom  August  3,  1925,  in  Independ- 
ence, Mo..  John  was  a  naval  aviator  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  attended 
the  University  of  Kansas,  where  he  re- 
ceived both  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degree  in 
aeronautical  engineering. 

He  began  his  illustrious  career  at  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  in  1950  as  a 
flight  test  engineer  at  Santa  Monica. 
Calif.  It  was  here  John  began  his  long, 
steady  climb  to  the  top  of  the  corpo- 
rate ladder.  Some  of  the  positions 
John  subsequently  held  were  flight 
test  engineer,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.  (1951);  fUght  test  engineer,  Pa- 
tuxent  River  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
Md.  (1953);  flight  test  engineer  and 
test  project  engineer,  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.  (1953-54);  test 
project  engineer— DC-8  FAA  certifica- 
tion (1958);  DC-8  program  manager, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  (1960);  special  as- 
signment: Project  "Forge"  (1961);  DC- 
9  program  manager,  aircraft  division 
(1965):  vice  president/ general  manag- 
er, DC-10  program,  aircraft  division 
(1968);  executive  vice  president  (1971); 
corporate  vice  president,  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.  (1972);  president,  E>oug- 
las  Aircraft  Co.  (1973);  and  board  of  di- 
rectors, McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
(1982). 

As  you  can  see,  Jolin's  rise  to  the  top 
can  only  be  described  as  spectacular. 
His  widespread  knowledge  in  the  com- 
plex field  of  aeronautical  engineering 
as  well  as  his  ability  to  understand  the 
intricacies  of  internal  corporate  affairs 
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won  him  widespread  respect  and  sup- 
port. 

John  made  the  time  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  professional  or- 
ganizations. Among  these  are:  Con- 
quistadores  del  Cielo;  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics— 
feUow;  Air  Force  Association;  Navy 
League;  National  Defense  Transporta- 
tion Association:  and.  National  Council 
for  United  States-China  Trade,  chair- 
man 1978-82. 

Also,  through  John's  accomplish- 
ments at  Douglas  Aircraft  and  his  in- 
volvement in  community  affairs,  he 
has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards.  These  include:  Tau  Beta  Pi 
(national  engineering  fraternity); 
Sigma  Gamma  Tau  (national  honor- 
ary aeronautical  engineering  society); 
National  Management  Association 
Silver  Knight  Award,  1965;  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  Distinguished  Eagle 
Award;  University  of  Kansas  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Citation,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  John's 
triumphs  in  the  field  of  aviation  in 
this  country,  he  served— in  a  sense— as 
our  unofficial  ambassador  to  numer- 
ous foreign  coimtries.  His  extensive 
travels  throughout  the  world  on 
behalf  of  our  airframe  industry  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  extend  Ameri- 
can goodwill  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
globe.  To  me  John  Brizendlne  epito- 
mizes the  very  best  that  America  has 
to  offer  to  our  allies;  this  applies  not 
only  in  his  technical  ability  but  also 
his  business  skills  as  well  as  his  high 
moral  standards. 

I  must  also  say  that  my  wife  and  I 
have  enjoyed  getting  together  with 
John  and  his  lovely  wife,  Shirley,  on 
numerous  occasions.  They  are  two  of 
the  finest  people  that  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and,  although 
John  is  retiring  for  a  well-deserved 
rest.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  continue  to 
see  them  active  in  the  community. 

My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating John  on  his  many  accomplish- 
ments and  on  his  unblemished  career 
at  Douglas  Aircraft.  We  wish  him  and 
his  wife,  Shirley,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Suzanne  and  John,  all  the  best 
in  their  future  endeavors.* 
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UNIVERSAL  COVERAGE  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  GEORQU 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  leiBslation  that 
would  require  Members  of  Congress 
and  employees  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  in  the 
social  security  program. 

There  has  been  much  talk  recently 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  save 


the  social  security  system,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  talk,  many  citizens  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  have- 
come  to  realize  that  most  Federal  em- 
ployees do  not  participate  at  aU  in 
social  security.  In  becoming  aware  of 
this  fact,  most  people's  first  question, 
logically  enough.  Is:  If  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  such  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram, why  do  not  Federal  employees 
and  those  in  Congress— which  after  aU 
was  the  originator  of  the  system  and  is 
now  responsible  for  making  desirable 
changes  in  it-participate  in  social  se- 
curity and  come  imder  its  coverage?  Is 
their  own  retirement  system  better 
and  more  beneficial? 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  tne 
social  security  system,  which  suj^ 
posedly  is  good  enough  to  cover  118 
million  working  Americans  at  the 
present  time,  is  apparently  not  good 
enough  for  Congress  or  even  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  him- 
self. 

We  made  a  commitment  in  the  95th 
Congress  to  improve  the  social  securi- 
ty system,  and  yet  little  action  has 
been  taken  to  fulf iU  that  commitment. 
The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977,  which  passed  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress, established  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  to  study  the 
social  security  system  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  it.  The 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty  delivered   its  report  to  President 
Reagan  on  March  12,  1981.  The  re- 
search,   field    hearings,    and    factual 
findings  of  this  prestigious,  bipartisan 
commission     provided     an     exceUent 
basis  for  considering  the  future  of 
social  security.  However,  I  was  advised 
that  the  comprehensive  1981  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity was  totally  ignored  after  its  de- 
livery to  the  White  House.  Instead  of 
considering  its  recommendations  and 
taking  action  on  the  issue.  President 
Reagan  appointed  another  commission 
which  began  the  study  process  all  over 
again.   The   Reagan  commission  will 
presently  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations,   although    much    dis- 
agreement remains  among  its  mem- 
bers as  to  what  action  should  be  taken 
on  social  security. 

Both    commissions,    however,    have 
agreed  on  one  point— the  question  of 
universal  coverage.  And,  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  for  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress to  demonstrate  that  we  fully  rec- 
•  ognize  our  commitment  to  act  on  the 
social  security  issues  than  by  placing 
ourselves  under  mandatory  participa- 
tion  in   the   social   security   system, 
thereby   tying   our   own  personal   fi- 
nances into  the  future  of  a  program 
which  already  affects  90  percent  of 
the  country's  working  population,  be- 
cause they  are  paying  into  the  system, 
and  over  35  million,  because  they  are 
receiving  monthly  benefits  from  it.  It 
is  our  responsibUity  to  take  decisive 
action   now.   because   the   wheels   of 


change    have    already    been    set    in 
motion.  ^.  ^,      , 

The   1981   report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  recom- 
mended that  social  security  coverage 
be  made  compulsory  for  all  Federal, 
SUte,  and  local  government  employ- 
ees not  now  covered  by  any  retirement 
system,  and  for  the  President,  Vice 
President,    Cabinet    members.    Social 
Security  Commissioner  and  Members 
of  Congress,  and  employees  of  non- 
profit organizations.  The  Commission 
also  recommended  that  by  1985.  all 
new   Government   employees   Joining 
civil  service  be  included  on  a  mandato- 
ry  basis.   Furthermore,   according  to 
press  reports.  President  Reagan's  advi- 
sory   commission    also    recommends 
bringing  into  the  system   all   future 
Federal  employees  and  current  Feder- 
al employees  with  less  than  5  years  of 
Government  service. 

I  beUeve  required  participation  in 
the  system  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  Federal  employees  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  sensitizing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  as  to 
what  must  be  done. 

After  all.  if  the  present  system  is  so 
good,  why  should  not  we  all  pay  for  it 
and  benefit  from  it?  On  that  basis 
alone.  I  would  confidently  anticipate 
speedy  and  overwhelming  passage  of 
this  legislation  so  that  U.S.  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  would  be  able  to 
avaU  themselves  of  the  social  security 
system's  present  advantages  and  op- 
portunities, providing,  of  course,  that 
Members  of  Congress  reaUy  do  think 
that  the  program  as  it  now  exists  is  a 
good  investment  to  make  for  ones 

future.  ,      ^^    ,    ., 

On  the  other  hand,  if  enthusiastic 
congressional  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  materialize  after  all.  we 
should  in  aU  fairness  explain  to  our 
constituents  Just  why  what  is  good 
enough  for  them  is  not  good  enough 
for  us.  We  can  certainly  be  quite  confi- 
dent that  such  an  explanation  will  be 
requested,  if  not  demanded,  by  our 
constituents.  And  if  it  is  sought  by 
enough  people,  the  only  justifiable 
and  defensible  response  we  can  give 
will  be  to  enact  either  this  bill  or  the 
necessary  remedial  legislation. 

In  sum,  I  beUeve  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  will  have  more  incentive 
promptly  to  improve  the  social  securi- 
ty system  if  we  ourselves  become  part 
of  it.* 


TRAVEL  EXPENSE  DEDUCTIONS 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CAUrORMIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 


*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
clarify  the  rules  for  deducting  travel 
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expenses  to  and  from  temporary  Job 
sites.  The  purpose  of  this  clarification 
is  to  insure  that  the  travel  expenses 
construction  workers  incur  in  order  to 
practice  their  trades  may  be  deducted 
in  the  same  way  that  lawyers,  accoimt- 
ants,  and  professionals  are  allowed  to 
deduct  their  business  travel  expenses. 

The  background  is  as  follows:  Sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
authorizes  taxpayers  to  deduct  their 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses including  travel  expenses  in- 
curred for  business  reasons.  On  the 
other  hand,  travel  expenses  incurred 
for  personal  reasons  are  not  deducti- 
ble. For  example,  a  person  with  a  reg- 
ular Job  in  a  city  who  chooses  for  per- 
sonal reasons  to  live  in  a  distant 
suburb  cannot  deduct  the  costs  of  driv- 
ing to  and  from  the  regular  job  each 

day. 

The  courts  have  attempted  to  distin- 
guish business  from  personal  travel 
expenses  through  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  temporary  job  doctrine:  If  the 
job  is  temporary,  then  the  travel  costs 
are  deductible.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  however,  has  been  applying 
this  doctrine  without  regard  to  its  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  travel  undertak- 
en for  business  purposes  from  travel 
undertaken  for  personal  purposes.  As 
a  result,  thousands  of  construction 
workers  around  the  country  are  being 
denied  the  ability  to  deduct  expenses 
that,  by  any  rational  standard,  consti- 
tute ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses. 

Here  is  a  typical  example.  A  con- 
struction worker  has  Uved  and  worked 
in  a  particular  community  for  many 
years.  His  primary  business  contacts 
are  in  that  community.  He  has  a  home 
in     that     community;     his     children 
attend  school  there:  he  and  his  wife 
vote  and  pay  taxes  there.  His  wife  may 
have  a  job  there.  If  construction  work 
becomes   temporarily    unavailable    in 
the  home  community— and  in  the  cur- 
rent economy  this  is  happening  more 
and  more  often-the  worker  has  only 
two  choices.  He  can  look  for  work  in 
more   distant   areas   and   work   away 
from  home  until  a  job  in  his  communi- 
ty becomes  available,  or  he  can  remam 
unemployed.  If  he  takes  a  distant  Job, 
he  must  either  move  his  home  and 
family- to  that  job  or  incur  substantial 
additional  expense,  either  by  traveling 
many  mUes  each  day  or  by  renting 
temporary  lodging  near  the  Job. 

For  most  workers,  moving  home  and 
family  is  either  impossible  or  contrary 
to  good  business  judgment.  Housing 
near  the  Job  may  be  unavaUable  or 
prohibitively  expensive.  More  impor- 
tantly, however,  construction  work  Is 
inherently  vmcertain;  workers  are  weU 
aware  that  they  are  likely  to  be  laid 
off  without  warning  at  any  time.  Fur- 
thermore, the  worker  in  this  situation 
fuUy  intends  to  take  work  closer  to  his 
traditional  work  area  as  soon  as  a  job 
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opens  up.  "t^e  worker  therefore  hu 
only  two  ct  Dices;  renudn  unemployed 
or  incur  tmvel  expenses  in  order  to 
practice  his  trade. 

The  travd  expenses  are  therefore 
clearly  necessary  to  the  worker's 
trade.  Nevei  theless,  the  IRS  automati- 
cally dlsallo  ire  most  such  expenses.  In 
fact,  the  IRS  has  conducted  mass 
audits  at  h  rge  construction  projects 
for  the  pur  Tose  of  disaUowing  travel 
expenses.  O  i  the  other  hand,  the  IRS 
aUows  prof*  ssionals  and  businessmen 
to  deduct,  rithout  question,  the  ex- 
penses they  incur  when  they  have  to 
travel  to  pra  ctice  their  trade. 

The  IRS  uses  the  so-called  1-year 
rule  as  th(  basis  for  its  arbitrary 
action.  Undfr  this  "ruJe,"  a  Job  that 


has  lasted 


or  more  than  1  year  is 


automatical]  y  regarded  as  not  tempo- 
rary, and  ti^vel  expenses  are  disal- 
lowed. This  (hindsight  test  ignores  the 
crucial  fact  that  the  worker  could 
have  been  laid  off  at  any  time 
throughout  the  year.  The  1-year  rule 
has  been  expressly  rejected  by  the 
U.S.  Court  ( \f  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  but  the  IRS  has  announced 
that  it  will  1  efuse  to  follow  the  eighth 
circuit's  hoU  ling. 

The  IRS  dso  uses  as  a  ground  for 
disallowance  the  fact  that  the  work- 
er's job  is  ir  definite,  but  it  is  the  very 
indefiniteneiis  of  the  job  that  makes 
deductibility  appropriate.  A  worker's 
decision  to  avoid  travel  expenses  by 
moving  his  family  makes  economic 
sense  only  f  he  has  some  assurance 
the  Job  wl  1  last  for  a  substantial 
period  of  tii  le;  it  makes  no  sense  if  he 
is  imcertain  whether  the  Job  will  last 
much  longei .  And,  if  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble for  the  worker  to  move  closer  to 
the  job,  then  his  travel  expenses  are 
the  result  (f  business  necessity,  not 
personal  chpice,  and  they  should  be 
deductible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  equity  and  efficiency 
require  that  something  be  done.  The 
current  TRi  I  interpretation  unfairly 
penalizes  thi :  worlting  men  and  women 
of  this  coun  ;ry,  and  has  led  to  expen- 
sive and  ne<dles8  litigation.  Construc- 
tion worker  deserve  to  have  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  their  industry  recog- 
nized. Their  travel  expenses  to  distant 
Job  sites  arei  certainly  more  necessary 
to  their  Jobs  than  an  executive's  three- 
martini  lunc  1  is  to  his. 

My  propof  ed  bill  institutes  an  easily 
administere<  rule  that  will  eliminate 
the  need  foi  litigation  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  caies.  Construction  workers 
will  be  recoi  oized  as  being  temporarily 
away  from  I  lome  for  the  first  2  years 
of  employmmt  at  any  Job  site  more 
than  30  mil>s  from  their  home.  This 
will  ellminai  e  the  disputes  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  In  those  few  cases 
that  are  nc  t  resolved  by  the  2-year 
rule,  the  de<  uctibility  of  the  travel  ex- 
penses wUl  I  e  determined  case  by  case. 
In  making  tl  lis  determination,  the  IRS 
and  the  counts  will  be  prohibited  from 
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using  either  the  1-year  nile  or  the  "in- 
definite employment"  rationale,  but 
will  make  their  decision  according  to 
whether  the  expenses  are  incurred  be- 
cause of  business  necessity  rather 
than  personal  convenience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

H.R.  700 

To  define  the  circumstances  under  which 
construction  workers  may  deduct  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  in  computing 
their  taxable  incomes  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  income  tax 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 

Rejfresentatives   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congreu  aatembled, 

SBCnOH  1.  AMZWDHXlfT  OF  IMTBUIAI.  RKVKHUK 
CODE  OP  19B4 

(a)  TRAVKL  Ain>  TRANSPORTATIOIf  E^XPEIfSKS 

OP  CoNSTRucTiOH  WoRKZRS.— Section  162  of 
the  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
ductions for  ordinary  therein  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  Spbcial  Ruu  fob  Cohstruction 
Workers.— 

"(1)  Depinitioh  op  temporary  job  site.— 
Tot  purposes  of  applying  subsections  (aKl) 
and  (aM2)  to  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses incurred  by  construction  workers,  a 
job  at  a  site  located  more  than  30  miles 
from  a  construction  worker's  principal  place 
of  residence— 

"(A)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  temporary  for 
the  first  2  years  that  the  worker  is  em- 
ployed at  that  job,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  determined  to  be  temporary 
or  not  temporary  with  respect  to  periods 
following  the  first  2  years  of  employment 
based  on  an  examination  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  subject  to  the  rules  set  forth 
in  subparagraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4). 

"(2)  ErPECT  OP  PntST  3  TEARS  ON  SUBSE- 
QUENT DETERMINATION.— In  determining 
whether  or  not  a  Job  is  temporary  under 
subparagraph  (1)(B),  the  worker's  employ- 
ment at  the  Job  during  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (1)(A)  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

"(3)  Indefinite  employment.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  disallowed,  by  reason  of  section 
262  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  solely  be- 
cause a  construction  worker's  employment 
at  a  Job  site  is  of  indefinite  duration. 

"(4)  Prohibition  on  appucation  op  i  year 
RULE.— In  making  the  determination  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (1KB),  no  length  of 
time  shall  be  deemed,  either  automatically 
or  presumptively,  to  make  the  Job  other 
than  temporary.  The  '1-year'  rule  set  forth 
is  Revenue  Ruling  59-371,  or  in  any  similar 
ruling  or  regulation,  is  expressly  disap- 
proved as  a  grounds  for  disallowing  deduc- 
tions. 

"(5)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'construction  worker' 
means  any  Individual  employed,  whether  as 
a  skilled,  semiskilled,  or  unskilled  laborer,  in 
the  building  or  construction  industry,  but 
does  not  include  clerical  or  management  em- 
ployes.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subsection 
162(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(h)"  and  insert- 
ing therefor  "(J)". 

SEC.  a.  effective  date 
This  section  shall  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment.* 


January  6,  1983 

WPPSS  DISASTER  DEBAANDS 
IMMEDIATE  FEDERAL  ACTION 


January  6,  1983 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

ofidabo 

nr  THX  HOUSK  or  RXPItKSXlfTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  letter  again  requests 
timely  action  by  appropriate  Federal 
officials  to  maximize  public  protection 
in  the  impending  economic  disaster  in- 
volving the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  (WPPSS): 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  op  Repbbsentativeb, 
WoMhington,  D.C.,  December  30, 1982. 
Mr.  Donald  Hooxl, 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  ofSnergy, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Don:  Recent  developments  in  the 
continuing  crisis  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  (WPPSS)  lead  me  to 
write  you  again  to  renew  the  urgent  request 
that  officers  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
convene  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning by  agreement  financial  obligations 
to  prevent  the  total  collapse  of  the  entire 
WPPSS  system  and  the  consequent  damage 
to  the  economy  of  the  Northwest. 

As  previously  discussed,  by  virtue  of  your 
office  as  Secretary  of  Energy  you  are  cer- 
tainly an  appropriate  person  to  call  such  a 
conference.  However,  since  the  Judge  In 
King  County,  Washington,  has  ordered  trial 
on  the  matter  of  the  participation  contracts 
and  surrounding  issues,  there  will  soon 
come  a  time  when  I  can  no  longer  ethically 
urge  my  constituents,  who  are  signators  to 
the  agreement,  to  cooperate  in  seeking  an 
extrajudicial  compromise  to  the  economic 
calamity  of  WPPSS. 

When  the  King  County  Judge  denied  the 
right  of  step-up  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
Chemical  suit,  he  guaranteed  that  any  Judi- 
cial settlement  will  be  inequitable  to  some- 
one. Unless  there  is  rapid  action  to  bring 
the  parties  together  while  there  is  still  time 
to  do  so,  the  situation  will  continue  to  dete- 
riorate. Since  the  bond  underwriters  are 
maintaining  their  obdurate  silence  on  who 
owns  the  betu-er  bonds,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  actions  of  the  WPPSS  management 
and  their  advisors  within  and  outside  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  be  subjected  to  intense 
scrutiny. 

A  mediated  solution  to  the  collapse  of 
WPPSS  will  certainly  mitigate  the  concerns 
of  members  of  Congress,  the  ratepayers  of 
the  Northwest  and  the  people  in  general 
that  the  government  is  not  in  the  posture  of 
protecting  special  financial  interests  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  welfare  of  Its  own  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  demands  I  have 
made  for  the  bond  underwriters  on  the 
WPPSS  project  to  come  forward  with  the 
facts  on  who  retains  ownership  of  those 
bonds,  I  am  dismayed  at  recent  statements 
which  seem  to  emanate  from  federal  offi- 
cials suggesting  that  the  Congress  should 
ball  out  WPPSS  on  WPN  2.  It  is  my  view 
that  until  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  the  management  of 
electricity  in  the  Northwest  force  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  facts  on  the  current  financing  of 
WPPSS,  no  consideration  of  any  kind  can  be 
given  to  the  financing  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  completion  of  any  part  of  WPPSS. 

There  is  already  question  as  to  whether 
the  co-ops  and  utilities  have  been  financing 


WPPSS  or  Wall  Street,  but  direct  financing 
of  the  underwriters  by  the  government  can 
only  be  described  as  outrageous. 

Since  the  January  10th  court  action  U  fast 
approaching,  please  let  me  know  your  inten- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  regarding  my  sug- 
gestion that  you  act  as  mediatOTto  more 
quickly  and  fairly  salvage  the  WPPSS  situa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

George  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congret9.m 


CURBING  WORLD  HUNGER 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

op  north  DAKOTA 
IM  Tm  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

TTtursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  Congress,  we  moved  on  several 
fronts  to  insure  that  foreign  aid  reaUy 
worked  and  served  truly  needy  recipi- 

Yet  foreign  aid  remains  very  contro- 
versial and  the  number  of  hungry  and 
dying  children  grows  with  each  pass- 
ins  d&y 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  suggests 
a  sensible  way  to  help  break  hungers 
stranglehold  on  poor  children. 

Rosenfeld  cites  the  plan  recommend- 
ed in  the  annual  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund.  The  report 
outlines  a  simple  and  promising  pro- 
gram to  cut  in  half  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  die  from  mahiutrition  and 
infection  each  day. 

If  developed  nations  could  work  to- 
gether and  invested  only  $1  billion  per 
year  for  20  years  they  could  help  save 
20  000  children  each  day.  A  sound  In- 
vestment for  human  dignity  and  world 
peace. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  31, 19821 
BnxiON-DoLLAR  Bargain 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 
It  gives  a  nice  glow  to  send  or  receive  a 
UNICEF   holiday   greeting   card:    you   are 
doing  your  bit  for  the  world's  children.  Just 
how  much  you  are  doing,  and  how  litUe.  you 
can  discover  from  "The  State  of  the  World  s 
ChUdren,  1982-1983. "  the  annual  report  of 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  put  out 
by  its  executive  director.  James  P.  Grant. 

Grant,  weU  known  In  Washington  for  his 
work  at  AID  and  the  Overseas  Development 
CouncU,  Is  a  great  packager  and  promoter  of 
the  do-able.  In  his  new  report,  he  offers 
something  eye-poppinr.  how  to  cut  In  half . 
from  40,000  to  20,000,  by  the  year  2000  the 
number  of  children  who  die  from  malnutri- 
tion and  infection  every  day,  and  how  to  do 
this  for  a  mere  $1  billion  a  year,  with  exit- 
ing technology  and  infrastructure,  and  with- 
out further  political  changes  or  risks  lor  the 
Third  Worid  nations  where  the  kids  now 

die. 
XjNlCEF's  four  aces:  ^„-,^ 

(1)  Oral  rehydration  therapy  (ORT).  a 
new  technique  developed  in  Bangladesh 
using  cheap,  easy-to-use  materiaJs  to  stop 
the  diarrhea-caused  dehydration  that  Is  the 
single  biggest  killer  of  chUdren  in  the  world. 

(2)  Universal  child  Immunization,  made 
feasible  by  scientific  advances  (more  heat- 
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sUble  vaccines)  and  by  the  deUvery  system 
of  community  organizations  and  paraprofM- 
slonaU  now  increasingly  in  place  In  the 
Third  Worid. 

(3)  PromoUon  of  breast  feeding,  which 
has  declined  steeply  In  recent  decades  In 
poor  countries,  to  reduce  "the  most  unnec- 
essary malnutrition  of  all." 

(4)  Mass  use  of  home  child-growth  charts 
to  make  mothers  the  more  knowing  and  par- 
Uclpatory  helpers  of  their  children's  hMlth. 

These  four  "low-cost,  low-risk,  low-resist- 
ance people's  health  acUons,"  as  Grant  de- 
scribes them,  "do  not  depend  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  changes  which  axe  nec- 
essary in  the  longer  term  If  poverty  itself  is 
to  be  eradicated.  They  are  available  now  - 
given,  as  always,  the  poliUcal  will. 

Nor  wUl  such  a  children's  "survival  revolu- 
tion" merely  run  up  popuUtlon  growth 
rates.  Grant  argues.  As  parents  J»e«>nie 
more  confident  that  their  chUdren  wlU  sur- 
vive, they  tend  hlstoricaUy  to  have  fewer 

births.  - 

I  heard  a  roomful  of  development  profes- 
sionals dissect  the  UNICEF  program  for  an 
evening.  Basically,  no  one  could  lay  a  finger 

*"But  so  much  for  the  hopeful  side.  The  so- 
bering side  starts  from  an  awareness  that 
economic  distress  has  halted  the  postwar 
improvement  In  global  chUd  health.  The 
numbers  of  chUdren  Uvlng  and  growing  In  UI 
health  are  set  to  increase. 

UNICEF's  new  program  centers  on  im- 
proving the  use  of  avaUable  food.  But  as 
many  as  a  third  of  the  famUles  In  need  lack 
the  requisite  land,  job  or  Income.  For  them, 
UNICEF  supports,  with  the  rhetoric  that  is 
its  sole  recourse  in  this  realm,  "political  and 
economic  change  to  aUow  the  poor  to  both 
participate  in,  and  benefit  from,  the  In- 
creases In  production  which  can  most  cer- 
tainly be  achieved." 

MeanwhUe,  UNICEF  Isolates  the  worlds 
poorest  famUles.  finding  them  caught  to  a 
cycle  of  lU  health,  low  energy  and  poverty- 
from  which  they  stUl  could  be  released  by 
consumer  food  subsidies  targeted  on  under- 
nourished pregnant  women  and  young  chil- 
ls this  getting  too  radical-sounding  for 
you?  Is  there  a  bit  too  much  of  the  proclivi- 
ty for  broad-scale  social  Justice  and  socl^ 
engineering  that  often  seems  to  be  mixed 
with  the  water  up  there  at  the  United  Na- 
tions? .„  .    _  ^j.,1 
If  so,  then  perhaps  you  will  accept  im  obU- 
gation  to  speU  out  your  alternative.  The  un- 
fortunate fact  Is  that  the  simplest  way  to 
remain  a  moderate  and  to  be  regarded  as 
"sound"  in  the  lace  of  great  deprivation  Is 
to  avert  your  gaze  from  the  conditions  that 
Incline  many  of  those  who  observe  them 
closely  to  more  far-reaching  solutions. 

In  any  event.  UNICEF  finesses  that  choice 
in  the  short  run  by  offering  a  proP»« 
within  the  Ideological  reach  of  J""*  »hout 
everybody.  Think  of  it:  for  a  lo"«y  bUUon 
dollars  a  year  and  no  revolution.  mUUona  of 
kids  can  Uve.« 


SAN  PEDRO  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
■yEAR  BOB  BECK 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVSS 

Thursday.  January  8, 1983 
•  Mr.   ANDERSON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
would  now  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
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who  has  been  chosen  from  a  field  of  35 
nominees  to  be  honored  by  his  feUow 
citizens,  Robert  F.  Beck,  editor-manag- 
er of  the  San  Pedro  News-PUot,  has 
been  named  1983  San  Pedro  Citizen  of 
the  Year  by  the  San  Pedro  Uons 
aubs.  On  January  27,  he  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  community  recognition 
dinner  at  Ports  O'  Call  resUurant  in 
San  Pedro. 

After  graduating  from  California 
SUte  University  at  San  Diego  in  1958. 
Bob  Beck  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
News-Pilot.  He  was  promoted  to  man- 
aging editor  in  1965.  and  was  named 
editor-manager  in  1971.  Bob  Beck  is 
known  and  appreciated  for  his  famous 
"Beck  'n'  Call"  columns.  As  editor- 
manager  of  the  News-Pilot,  Bob  is  also 
known  for  being  very  accessible  to  the 
public.  He  is  a  man  who  has  always 
placed  the  concerns  of  his  community 
and  the  responsibilities  of  his  difficult 
Job  ahead  of  all  else. 

Bob  Beck  has  long  been  acUve  in  nu- 
merous tfarbor  area  organizations.  He 
is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  Harbor  Area  Retard- 
ed Children's  Foundation,  San  Pedro 
Meals  on  Wheels,  maritime  Industries 
luncheon,  Wilmington  Boys  Club,  and 
the    harbor    division.    Police    Youth 
Foundation.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  San 
Pedro  Peninsula  Hospital  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  treasurer  of  the  San  Pedro 
Peninsula  Health  Services  Corp..  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  San  Pedro  Serv- 
ices Corp.  Bob  Beck  is  also  secretary  of 
the  Ambulatory  Health  Services  Corp^ 
and  is  vice  president  of  the  Boys  Oub 
of  San  Pedro.  He  recently  became  a 
specialist  reserve  police  officer  with 
the  Los  Angeles  PoUce  Department. 

As  If  this  were  not  enough.  Bob  Beck 
is  also  a  member  of  the  San  Pedro 
Rotary  Club,  the  Wilmington  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  15th  CouncU- 
manic  District  Advisory  CouncU.  the 
4th    Supervisorial    District    Advisory 
Council,  the  Harbor  Division  Police 
Community     CouncU.     the     Citizens 
Planning  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Harbor  Area,  the  Harbor  AssociaUon 
of   Industry   &   Commerce,   the   San 
Pedro  Athletic  and  Recreation  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Exhausted  Roosters. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  several  profes- 
sional organizations:  the  American  So- 
ciety   of    Newspaper    Editors,    Sigma 
DelU  Chi,  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Editors  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Associated  Press  Manag- 
ing Editors.  .  _♦  „ 
But  Bob  Beck  is  more  than  just  a 
name  on  the  roUs  of  whatever  organi- 
zation he  is  a  member  of.  He  Is  an  out- 
standing worker,  constantly  going  to 
meetings  and  helping  out  whenever  he 
can.  In  aU  cases  in  which  my  wife,  hee. 
and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  work  with 
Bob,  he  has  shown  that  he  will  get  the 
job  done.  We  were  especially  honored 
when  he  agreed  to  serve  on  the  board 
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of  director^  of  the  Glenn  and  Lee  An- 
derson Fotindation.  Both  Lee  and  I 
would  like  o  take  this  occasion  to  say 
"Thank  yoi  i"  to  Bob  for  his  great  ac- 
compIishm<  nts  in  the  community.  We 
wish  him.  1  lis  wife  Billle.  and  his  sons 
Mark  and  Qavld.  all  the  best  in  the 
years  aheac .« 


REINTRO]  >UCTION  OP  R&D  TAX 
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issued  to  Japanese  and  West  German 
inventors. 

If  America  is  to  maintain  its  leader- 
ship in  high-tech  industries,  this  trend 
caimot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  several  sections  in  the 
1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
which  provided: 

First,  for  a  25  percent  tax  credit  for 
certain  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures, but  only  to  the  extent  that 
current-year  expenditures  exceed  the 
average  amount  of  such  expenditures 
during  a  base  period.  This  provision 
expires  December  31, 1985. 

Second,  that  for  2  taxable  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  taxpayers 
must  allocate  or  apportion  all  research 
and  experimental  expenditures  paid  or 
incurred  in  activities  conducted  in  the 
United  States  to  U.S.  source  income; 
this  provision  is  designed  to  encourage 
R&D  in  the  United  States,  rather 
than  abroad. 

Already  industry  leaders  have  point- 
ed to  these  provisions  as  a  positive 
stimulus  for  their  companies'  R&D 
spending.  A  recent  survey  done  by 
McGraw-Hill  projected  a  17-percent 
increase  in  R&D  spending  in  the 
United  States  during  1982.  They  also 
expect  an  expenditure  increase  of  37 
percent  between  now  and  1985.  How- 
ever, America  cannot  expect  its  indus- 
tries and  universities  to  make  long 
range  plans  for  R&D,  when  the  1981 
provisions  expire  by  1985.  Long-range 
R&D  projects  can  be  extremely  expen- 
sive, and  without  this  incentive  they 
may  never  be  started.  We  must  make  a 
strong  and  permanent  conunitment  to 
R&D  spending,  through  a  removal  of 
the  termination  date  on  the  1981  pro- 
visions. 

I  believe  this  change  would  help  put 
this  Nation  on  the  road  to  recovery  by 
helping  create  a  whole  new  generation 
of  clean,  high-value-added  products 
for  American  workers  to  produce.* 


GAO  AUDIT  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
ACCOUNTS 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
previous  Congresses,  there  have  been 
numerous  allegations  about  miscon- 
duct or  abuse  of  fimds  by  our  col- 
leagues in  Congress.  The  charges,  sub- 
stantiated or  not,  have  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  credibility  of  Congress  in  gen- 
eral. One  very  direct  way  I  know  of  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  the  hones- 
ty and  integrity  of  elected  officials  is 
to  let  the  Sim  shine  on  official  dffice 
accounts  as  provided  for  in  legislation 
that  I  plan  to  reintroduce. 

The  Legislative  Accoimts  Audit  and 
Control  Act,  which  I  will  introduce,  re- 
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quires  an  annual  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  House  Members' 
and  committees'  accounts.  At  the 
present  time,  every  appropriation 
made  by  the  Congress  for  any  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  is  sub- 
ject to  an  annual  audit  by  the  GAO, 
except  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Our  predecessors  in  the  Con- 
gress established  the  GAO  and  re- 
quired annual  audits  to  insure  that 
taxpayers'  dollars  were  being  properly 
spent. 

In  my  view,  the  congressional  ex- 
emption should  never  have  been 
granted  in  the  first  place.  While  we 
cannot  speak  for  the  other  body,  we  in 
the  House  have  an  obligation  to  the 
taxpayer  to  let  him  know  how  we 
expend  public  funds  to  run  our  indi- 
vidual offices  and  our  committees. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  those  who  set  policy  and  appro- 
priate funds  for  other  governmental 
functions  be  subject  to  scrutiny  on 
how  they  will  spend  the  $1.1  billion  in 
tax  dollars  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  legislative  function  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Therefore,  my  bill  would  require  the 
GAO  to  perform  an  audit  of  any  ex- 
penditures or  financial  transactions  of 
each  Member,  officer,  or  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives involving  disbursements  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
during  calendar  years  1979.  1980,  1981, 
and  1982,  with  such  audit  to  be  com- 
pleted within  9  months.  Beyond  that, 
my  bill  would  require,  beginning  with 
calendar  year  1983  and  each  calendar 
year  thereafter,  an  annual  GAO  audit 
to  be  completed  no  later  than  3 
months  following  the  close  of  the  cal- 
endar year.  Upon  completion  of  any 
audit,  the  Comptroller  General  would 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  with  respect  to  the  results 
of  such  audit  and  any  such  report 
would  be  available  to  the  public  for  in- 
spection and  copies  furnished  upon  re- 
quest for  a  reasonable  charge. 

More  than  ever.  Government,  and 
certainly  Congress,  is  being  held  up  to 
public  scrutiny.  We  resolved  in  the 
95th  Congress  to  open  up  our  personal 
finances  to  public  view.  I  can  think  of 
no  reason  for  not  letting  the  taxpayers 
see  how  their  public  moneys  are  being 
used.* 


SEC  ASKED  TO  PROBE  WPPSS 
BOND  MARKETING 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  become  necessary  for  protec- 
tion of  the  public  to  ask  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  bond  underwriting  and  mar- 
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keting  circumstances  of  the  Washing- 
ton   Public    Power    Supply    System 
(WPPSS),  a  $26  billion  nuclear  energy 
project.  The  following  letters  and  arti- 
cles describe  this  situation  of  the  in- 
vestigation which  now  has  the  support 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  ajid  Commerce: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  S,  19831 
SEC  Asked  To  Probe  Bond  Marketing 
Pour  congressmen  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  aslilng  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  investigate  the  marketing  of 
bonds  financing  five  nuclear  power  plants  in 
the  region. 

In  a  statement  issued  yesterday  by  Rep. 
George  Hansen  of  Idaho,  the  congressman 
said  they  met  Monday  with  SEC  Chairman 
John  Shad  "to  present  a  letter  expressing 
their  concern  with  the  growing  indications 
of  irregularities  in  the  development  and 
marketing"  of  the  bonds.  The  others  are 
Reps.  Larry  Craig  of  Idaho,  Jim  Weaver  of 
Oregon,  and  Mike  Lowry  of  Washington. 

Northwest  Congressmen  Urge  SEC  P»robe 
or  WPPSS  Financing 

Washington.  D.C— A  delegation  of  four 
Pacific  Northwest  Congressmen  met  yester- 
day with  Chairman  John  Shad  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  to  present 
a  letter  expressing  their  concern  with  the 
growing  indications  of  irregularities  in  the 
development  and  marketing  of  bonds  fi- 
nancing five  nuclear  plants  in  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  (WPPSS) 
complex. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  meeting  was 
to  urge  the  SEC  to  investigatge  the  oper- 
ation of  the  bond  industry  in  relation  to  the 
financing  of  WPPSS.  the  fo\ir.  George 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Jim  Weaver  of  Oregon, 
Mike  Lowry  of  Washington,  and  Larry  Craig 
of  Idaho,  have  most  of  the  88  Involved  par- 
ticipant utilities  among  their  state  constitu- 
encies. All  have  been  actively  concerned  for 
the  growing  scandal  of  WPPSS  operational 
and  financing  difficulties. 

The  SEC  is  required  by  law  to  maintain 
confidentiality  on  matters  under  investiga- 
tion, but  the  Congressmen  were  able  to 
reveal  that  their  visit  dealt  in  part  with  the 
misapprehension  many  people  have  that 
WPPSS  bonds  are  government  guaranteed. 
Taking  care  to  emphasize  that  they  are  not, 
the  four  legislators  also  pointed  out  that 
the  problem  goes  beyond  marketing  tech- 
niques of  bond  sales  organizations. 

A  major  concern  discussed  at  the  meeting 
was  in  how  the  bonds  originated  and  the 
part  played  in  the  contract  of  participation 
and  the  inducements  to  the  88  made  by  or 
with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
bond  underwriters.  While  sharing  misgiv- 
ings over  the  unusual  financial  maneuver- 
ings  of  the  WPPSS,  BPA  and  the  underwrit- 
ing partnership,  each  of  the  delegation  ex- 
pressed different  concerns.  Congressman 
Weaver  denounced  the  excessive  profits  of 
the  underwriters.  Congressman  Oaig  In- 
formed the  Chairman  that  farmers  In  Idaho 
would  be  going  out  of  business  through  in- 
ability to  pay  the  doubled  and  tripled  new 
rates  if  WPPSS  and  the  financiers  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  suit.  Congressman  Lowry 
pointed  out  that,  historically,  large  and 
high-yield  bonds  were  sold  in  the  last  two 
years  when  financial  liability  of  the  power 
plants  was  in  serious  doubt.  Congressman 
Hansen,  In  delivering  the  letter,  expressed 
concern  for  the  small  investors  who  had  in- 
nocently bought  WPPSS  bonds  and  now 
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were  in  danger  of  being  wiped  out  and  also 
pointed  out  that  if  the  WPPSS  matter  is  not 
resolved  equitably,  most  of  the  rate  payers 
would  face  rate  Increases  of  several  hundred 
percent. 

The  letter  addressed  to  Chairman  Shad 
urged  the  SEC  to  initiate  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  member's  of  the  underwrit- 
ing group  which  were  Involved  in  the 
WPPSS  affair  for  conduct  which  has  raised 
the  possibility  of  material  misrepresenta- 
tion both  in  inducing  the  smaller  utilities  to 
enter  the  agreement  and  in  marketing  the 
bonds.  The  Chairman,  citing  his  duty  of 
confidentiality,  promised  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

HoDSE  OF  Representatives, 
Wathington,  D.C.  December  30, 1982. 
Mr.  John  S.  R.  Shad, 

Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, Sth  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Since  late  in  1981,  a 
26  billion  dollar  electrical  generation  project 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  known  as  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
(WPPSS),  has  been  In  deep  financial  trou- 
ble. The  project  was  for  the  construction  of 
five  nuclear  power  plants.  The  first  of  these 
plants,  NPl,  2,  and  3,  were  all  that  were 
originally  planned.  Apparently  due  to  an  ad- 
verse I.R.S.  tax  ruling,  certain  financing 
benefits  from  those  plants  were  lost  which 
jeopardized  the  cost-benefit  feasibility. 

Thereafter  two  additional  plants,  NP4  and 
5.  were  added  to  the  project  and  their  fi- 
nancing was  based  upon  requiring  88  small 
electric  distributors,  including  many  of  the 
municipalities  and  cooperatives  in  the 
Northwest,  to  enter  financing  agreements 
involving  their  agreeing  to  pay  for  the 
plants,  whether  they  ever  produced  electric- 
ity or  not. 

There  has  been  active  concern  with  the 
problem  for  a  year  since  NP4  and  5  were  ter- 
minated in  the  early  stages  of  construction. 
The  obvious  result  was  that  the  participants 
in  4  and  5,  which  have  come  to  be  known  as 
the  88,  will  be  forced  to  pay  7  bUlion  dollars 
for  electricity  which  they  will  never  receive. 

We  now  bring  this  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  because  of  disturbing 
developmenU  in  the  litigation  and  in  other 
disclosures  about  the  entire  financing  situa- 
tion surrounding  this  economic  disaster. 

First,  it  now  appears  that  the  entire 
scheme  to  build  and  finance  NP4  and  5  was 
developed  out  of  a  need  to  protect  bond  un- 
derwritlngs  on  NPl,  2.  and  3.  There  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
financial  underwriting  community,  which 
your  agency  supervises,  had  a  large  part  in 
devising  the  strategy  for  involving  the  small 
utilities  in  the  WPPSS  matter,  for  their  own 
and  their  preferred  clients'  benefit. 

Second,  there  is  now  sworn  testimony  In 
the  WPPSS  litigation  in  King  County, 
Washington,  by  a  bond  underwriting  coun- 
sel for  the  consortium  of  bond  underwriters 
that  the  underwriters  knew,  before  they 
procured  the  signatures  of  the  88  on  the 
participation  agreements  to  finance  NP4 
and  5.  that  at  least  16  of  the  88  were  legally 
Incapable  of  binding  their  entities  to  such 
an  agreement.  They  nonetheless  took  the 
lead  in  both  drafting  the  participation 
agreement  and  soliciting  the  assent  of  the 
88.  In  so  doing,  it  appears  that  the  financial 
underwriters  intentionally  misrepresented 
to  the  16  lacking  capacity  and  the  72  with 
apparent  capacity  the  nature  and  the  effect 
of  the  agreement. 
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Third,  should  the  facts  stated  In  the  para- 
graph above  be  verified,  every  bond  issued 
on  NP4  and  5  contained  a  mat«rial  misrep- 
resentation of  a  crucial  fact  and  every  sale 
was  infected  with  fraud. 

Fourth,  based  upon  information  provided 
by  representatives  of  the  bond  underwriting 
group  which  prepared  and  marketed  the 
WPPSS  bonds,  most,  if  not  substantiaUy  all. 
of  the  WPPSS  bonds  have  been  retained  in 
the  portfolios  of  the  underwriters  sponsor- 
ing the  issues.  While  we  do  not  know  of  any 
illegality  Involved  in  doing  so,  given  the 
other  anomalies  In  the  WPPSS  nmtter,  such 
retention  requires  full  Investigation  and 
public  disclosures. 

Fifth,  after  the  coUapse  of  4  and  5  had 
become  publicly  known,  several  issues  of 
bonds  were  floated  which  bore  characteris- 
tics requiring  some  explanation. 

(a)  All  the  later  issues  were  handled  on  a 
negotiated  or  a  non-competitive  basis,  in- 
cluding the  largest  bond  issue  in  history. 

(b)  The  bonds  were  let  on  an  exceptional- 
ly favorable  yield,  especially  since  the 
reason  given  for  the  non-competitive 
method  was  that  the  bidding  would  produce 
too  expensive  a  result. 

(c)  Despite  the  troubled  history  of 
WPPSS  and  the  facts  of  the  situation,  Le. 
that  4  and  5  were  terminated  and  that  two 
others  of  the  five  were  to  be  seriously  de- 
layed or  even  terminated,  the  bonds  were 
universally  rated  ven'  highly  by  the  ratings 
services,  SAP  and  Moody's. 

We  have  indications  that  despite  the  large 
retentions  by  the  underwriters,  many  small- 
er investors  will  be  seriously  hurt  by  the 
coming  default  on  the  WPPSS  bonds.  Our 
constituents  Include  both  members  of  the  88 
and  bond  purchasers  who  can  ill-afford  to 
be  the  victims  of  financial  coups  by  large  se- 
curities firms.  Each  of  the  managing  firms 
In  the  later  offerings  have  been  asked  to 
reveal  to  us  whether  and  in  what  amounts 
they  have  retained  the  WPPSS  issues  for 
their  own  benefit.  To  date  none  of  them  has 
responded.  We  do  not  propose  to  allow  al- 
leged fears  for  the  financial  community  to 
obstruct  the  necessary  acquisition  of  facts 
about  the  financing  of  WPPSS. 

We  therefore  urge  you  in  your  supervisory 
capacity  over  these  institutions  to  immedi- 
ately initiate  appropriate  Inquiries  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  and  whether  those  facts  re- 
quire remedial  action  to  protect  the  invest- 
ing public.  We  understand  this  to  be  your 
primary  function  and  in  that  spirit  offer 
you  this  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  resolv- 
ing this  affair. 

Despite  the  pending  litigation,  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  WPPSS  matter 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  judiciary  alone,  nor 
will  the  determination  of  the  courts  be 
either  or  timely  enough  to  save  what  can 
and  should  be  saved  out  of  this  disastrous 
situation.  Your  prompt  consideration  and 
cooperation  is  urgently  requested. 
Sincerely, 

George  Hansen. 

Jim  Weaver. 

Larrt  E.  C^raig. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  30,  1982. 
Mr.  John  S.  R.  Shad, 

Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  C^rairmait  In  addition  to  the 
concerns  expressed  in  the  letter  delivered  to 
you  today,  there  are  an  undetermined 
number  of  my  constituents  who  have  pur- 
chased bonds  in  the  WPPSS  series,  some  of 
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VS.  Hoi  sE  OF  RiPRDnrrATivES, 
ComuTTE  :  OR  Ehzrgt  AITD  COUfKRCE, 

Wash  ngton,  D.C.,  December  14, 1982. 
Hon.  GEoa<  K  Harsxh. 
Member  of  Congress,  Lonspoorth  Building. 
Washington  i.  B.C. 

Dka«  O»»K0r  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  receni  letters  expressing  concern  about 
the  poten^al  financial  disaster  caused  by 
cancellatiofe  of  the  nuclear  power  planU  of 
Washington    Public    Power    Supply 


the 
System 

You  are 
Committee 
the  energy 


correct  in  assuming  that  this 
has  jurisdiction,  both  because  of 
aspects  and  l^ecause  of  the  secu- 


rities aspeiOs  of  the  problems  facing  the 
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Northwert,  and  we  have  been  cloaely  moni- 
toring the  situation. 

At  the  moment  it  appears  that  hasty  Con- 
gressional action,  as  contrasted  with  contin- 
ued oversight,  would  be  ill-advised.  Never- 
theless, we  are  concerned  and  if  you  have 
some  specific  information  which  might  be 
helpful  to  us.  I  would  welcome  receiving  It. 

Again,  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
express  your  concerns. 
Sincerely, 

JoHH  D.  DnfCKLL,  Chairman. 

VS.  House  of  Rkfhkskhtativis, 
CoMMnm  on  Ehdigy  ahb  ComfKRCE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  3, 1983. 
Hon.  JoHM  S.  R.  Shad, 

Chairman,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 
DzAR  Mr.  CHADmAw:  I  received  the  en- 
closed correspondence  from  RepresenUtive 
George  Hansen  and  from  Paul  J.  Cotugno 
relative  to  bond  issues  of  the  Wa^Ungton 
Public  Power  Supply  System  (WPPSS). 
RepresenUtive  Hansen  raises  questions 
about  the  maimer  in  which  the  bonds  were 
structured,  rated  and  underwritten.  Mr.  Co- 
tugno has  had  ongoing  problems  with  Mer- 
rill Lynch  concerning  WPPSS  bonds  pur- 
chased for  his  account. 

I  ask  that  you  review  and  respond  to  their 
quesUons.  and  I  would  appreciate  your  in- 
forming me  whether  there  are  any  impro- 
prieties in  the  issuance  and  sale  of  the 
bonds  as  described  by  Mr.  Hansen  and 
whether  there  was  any  improper  or  illegal 
behavior  on  the  part  of  Merrill  Lynch  or  ir- 
regularities in  Mr.  Cotugno's  arbitration 
proceedings.  An  early  reply  to  both  would 
be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

JoHH  D.  DnoKLL,  Chairmaru 
Enclosure. 

House  of  Repkesektatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  30,  1982. 
Confidential  memo  to  Pacific  Northwest  col- 
leagues^ 
You  will  find  attached  the  draft  of  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  SEC  which  I  plan  to 
hand-carry  to  him  and  deliver  with  a  per- 
sonal interview.  I  hope  that  you  will  find 
the  letter  in  agreement  with  your  own  views 
and  join  me  as  a  co-signer.  It  would  be  even 
more  beneficial  U  those  of  you  who  agree 
would  also  attend  the  Interview  or  send  a 
representative. 

There  are  some  matters  which  I  thought 
best  not  to  include  in  the  letter  but  which  1 
Intend  to  raise.  Among  them  is  the  fact  that 
I  personally  will  not  be  put  off  by  the  stone- 
walling tactics  of  the  financial  community 
on  who  owns  the  financial  instruments  in- 
volved in  the  WPPSS  situation.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  tell  the  Chairman  that  we  wtt'  get 
the  facts,  even  if  that  means  reducing  the 
value  of  the  bonds  to  the  paper  they  are 
written  on.  1  feel  very  strongly  that  those 
members  of  the  88  in  Idaho  not  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  shoring  up  the  credlbUity  of 
the  investment  banking  group,  and  assume 
you  feel  similarly  about  your  own  constitu- 
ents in  the  same  boat. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  the  litiga- 
tion in  the  Northwest  wUl  not  really  resolve 
anything.  If  the  remaining  members  of  the 
88  are  ordered  to  pay.  many  of  them  have 
already  told  me  they  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  default  and  go  bankrupt  which 
would  further  complicate  the  ability  of  the 
more  solvent  participants  to  pay.  The  Indi- 
cations grow  daily  that  this  whole  enter- 
prise was  an  exercise  in  financial  piracy  and 
I  am  shocked  that  so  many  of  the  agencies 
within  and  outside  government  are  refusing 
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to  allow  the  facts  to  be  aired.  As  recenUy  as 
Wednesday,  the  Washington  Post  ran  a 
story  which.  whUe  milder  than  It  might 
have  been,  seriously  acknowledges  that 
WPPSS  is  a  financial  disaster  of  national 
concern.  _^     .„ 

I  think  that  a  joint  effort  on  our  part  wUl 
not  oiUy  be  beneficial  but  is  essential,  since 
time  is  of  the  essence  if  we  are  to  prevent 
the  collapse  of  the  small  utilities  in  the 
Northwest. 

From  information  now  available.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Chemical  Bank  suit  is 
framed  very  carefully  to  mask  the  massive 
involvement  of  the  financial  community  in 
the  bond  underwriting  and  forestall  their 
being  forced  to  sue  in  their  own  names  and 
expose  their  retention  of  the  bonds.  Even 
the  bond  holders  whom  Chemical  admits  to 
are  mainly  financial  institutions  or  are 
owned  by  such  institutions.  Please  let  me 
know  how  you  feel  about  signing  the  letter 
and  participating  in  the  conference  with  the 
Commissioner. 
Sincerely, 

OEORGE  HAIfSER, 

Member  of  Congress.0 


RANGEL  REINTRODUCES  PUBUC 
HOUSING  TENANT  PROTEC- 
TION ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  IfEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  day  of  this  98th  Congress  it  was 
my  honor  to  introduce,  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  the  Rangel  Public  Hous- 
ing Tenant  Protection  Act. 

This  bill  is  designed  as  a  bill  of 
rights  for  public  housing  tenants. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
administration  from  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  public  housing 

tenants.  .  ^  .w 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
tenants  of  our  public  housing  pro- 
grams from  the  arbitrary  attacks  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  public 
housing  programs  of  this  Nation  need 
the  support  of  Congress,  because  this 
administration  is  Intent  on  disman- 
tling the  public  housing  system  entire- 
ly. Ronald  Reagan  and  his  aides  do 
not  believe  that  public  housing  Is  eco- 
nomically efficient,  and  in  this  admin- 
istration, that  is  the  gravest  flaw  that 
can  be  laid  at  a  programs'  doorstep,  no 
matter  how  compassionate,  how 
humane,  or  how  necessary  that  pro- 
gram might  be. 

And  because  the  housing  program  is 
inefficient,  if  this  administration  had 
their  way,  we  would  see  the  end  of  the 
public  housing  program  as  we  know  it. 
And  In  Its  place  we  would  see  a  vouch- 
er system,  a  program  where  those  in 
need  get  a  slip  of  paper  which  will 
count  as  a  part  of  their  rent  when 
they  find  a  place  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  problem  Is,  howev- 
er, that  there  are  not  enough  places 
out  there  to  find.  The  crisis  in  housing 
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today  is  not  simply  one  of  price,  al- 
though goodness  knows  there  is  a 
price  crisis  as  well.  The  crisis  in  hous- 
ing today  is  an  availability  problem.  In 
lots  of  urban  areas,  my  own  city  of 
New  York  included,  there  is  simply 
not  enough  housing,  at  any  price.  And 
the  kind  of  housing  that  low-income 
families  can  find  on  the  housing 
market  is  often  so  bad  that  no  one 
ought  to  be  forced  to  live  in  it.  Decent 
affordable  housing  Is  simply  not  to  be 
had,  either  with  or  without  a  voucher. 
And  that  is  why  we  in  Congress  must 
rally  behind  our  public  housing  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  and  his  men  do  not 
seem  to  realize,  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand, the  kind  of  misery  that  their 
proposals  have  created  already  and 
the  kind  of  pain  that  their  proposals 
will  continue  to  inflict  if  more  of  them 
are  adopted. 

My  bill  would  defend  public  housing 
and  defend  public  housing  tenants.  It 
would  roll  back  tenant  rent  contribu- 
tion from  30  to  25  percent  of  adjusted 
income  and  would  all  for  a  number  of 
exclusions  to  be  taken  from  income 
before  the  rent  contribution  is  calcu- 
lated. The  exclusions  Include:  all  medi- 
cal and  dental  expenses  Including  pre- 
scription drugs— the  value  of  food 
stamps  received  by  the  family;  income 
from  any  member  of  the  family  under 
18  earned  during  the  course  of  a 
summer  job;  Income  from  any  member 
of  the  family  earned  while  enrolled  in 
school;  $500  for  each  student;  $500  for 
each  elderly  person;  all  child  care  ex- 
penses related  to  working;  and  all  edu- 
cational expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  your  sup- 
port and  that  of  our  colleagues  for 
this  bill.* 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  AN  INNOCENT 
SPOUSE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  provide 
greater  equity  and  justice  to  those  In- 
nocent spouses  now  unfairly  burdened 
with  tax  liability  under  section  6013(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

In  January  1971  Congress  enacted 
an  amendment  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  which  recognized  that  joint 
and  several  liability  by  married  cou- 
ples filing  joint  Federal  tax  returns 
was  not  always  a  fair  determination  of 
tax  liability.  In  seeking  to  relieve  one 
spouse  from  liability  for  an  erroneous 
imderstatement  of  gross  income  attrib- 
uted to  the  other  spouse  the  act  estab- 
lished the  concept  of  the  innocent 
spouse.  For  purposes  of  the  act  a 
spouse  could  be  declared  innocent  if 
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five  conditions  were  met:  (Da  joint 
return  was  filed,  (2)  an  amount  prop- 
erly includable  in  gross  income  had 
been  omitted  from  the  return,  (3)  the 
omitted  income  exceeded  25  percent  of 
the  gross  income  reported  on  the  joint 
return.  (4)  the  innocent  spouse  estab- 
lished that  in  signing  the  return  he  or 
she  did  not  know  of  and  had  no  reason 
to  know  of  the  omission  from  the 
income,  and  (5)  taking  Into  account 
whether  or  not  the  spouse  significant- 
ly benefited  from  the  items  omitted 
from  gross  income  and  all  other  facts 
and  circumstances,  it  was  inequitable 
to  hold  the  spouse  in  question  liable 
for  the  deficiency  in  tax. 

While  Congress  believed  this  remedi- 
al act  would  create  equitable  and  just 
relief  for  an  innocent  spouse  it  has  at 
best  turned  out  to  be  only  a  halfway 
measure.  Before  drafting  the  bUl,  I 
polled  attorneys  in  the  Greater  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity and  need  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. The  questions  I  asked  were  (1)  in- 
cluding deductions  and  credits  along 
with  gross  income  in  determining  for- 
giveness and  (2)  on  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating the  25  percent  threshold  test.  A 
number  of  practitioners  responded, 
providing  specific  comments  and  ex- 
amples of  the  problems  in  the  present 
innocent  spouse  rule  and  on  the  need 
for  change. 

First,  there  Is  a  flaw  in  the  existing 
legislation  because  it  only  provides 
relief  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
amounts  Includable  In  gross  Income 
imder  chapter  1  of  the  code.  However, 
frequently  cases  Involved  errors  In  de- 
ductions or  credits  rather  than  gross 
Income  and  thus  the  Innocent  spouses 
have  not  been  forgiven  for  the  tax  li- 
ability. Since  the  Intent  of  the  original 
bill  was  to  grant  relief  where  It  would 
be  inequitable  to  Impose  liability,  my 
proposed  bill  represents  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  obvious  fact  that  it  Is  possi- 
ble that  such  an  Inequity  could  arise 
in  the  context  of  improper  deductions 
or  credits.  Specifically,  as  one  practi- 
tioner noted: 

This  bill  represents  a  logical  step  forward 
in  the  protection  of  the  "innocent  spoxue" 
in  that  it  extends  coverage  to  any  under- 
statement of  income  whether  or  not  it  Is 
also  an  omission. 

Second,  drawing  the  line  at  income 
omissions  exceeding  25  percent  of 
gross  Income  stated  on  the  return  has 
proven  too  high  and  onerous  a  thresh- 
old test  in  many  situations.  In  fact 
most  of  the  attorneys  polled  believed 
the  percentage  threshold  should  be  re- 
duced. Presently  the  test  unnecessar- 
ily excludes  from  coverage  situations 
Involving  sizable  tax  deficiencies 
caused  by  erroneous  deductions 
against  Income  where  relief  would  be 
equitably  deserving.  In  reducing  the 
threshold  test  to  a  "substantial  under- 
statement" of  tax.  I.e.  those  exceeding 
10  percent  or  $500,  whichever  is  the 
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lesser  amount,  required  to  be  shown 
on  the  return,  this  legislation  seeks  to 
grant  more  equitable  relief  without 
unnecessarily  overburdening  the 
courts  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice with  suits  in  which  the  deficiency 
is  de  minimis. 

Third,  this  amendment  will  elimi- 
nate the  unfair  provision  requiring  the 
innocent  spouse  prove  that  she  or  he 
did  not  significantly  benefit  from  the 
omitted  item.  When  the  people  is  sepa- 
rated or  living  apart  due  to  abandon- 
ment or  desertion,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
establish  that  the  innocent  spouse  did 
not  significantly  benefit.  However,  as 
matters  now  stand,  it  is  more  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  prove  no 
significant  benefit  when  the  couple 
lives  together.  In  removing  this  test 
we  will  end  the  inherent  bias  against 
an  innocent  spouse  who  is  living  with 
a  guilty  tax  evader. 

Lastly,  my  bill  provides  relief  for  in- 
nocent spouses  filing  separate  returns 
under  section  66  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  which  relates  to  treatment 
of  community  income  where  spouses 
live  apart.  In  a  noncommunlty  proper- 
ty State,  a  taxpayer  fUing  a  separate 
return  is  not  taxed  on  Income  earned 
by  the  other  spouse.  However,  at 
present,  in  a  community  property 
State,  like  California,  a  taxpayer  filing 
a  separate  return  is  charged  with 
income  earned  by  the  other  spouse. 
The  income  of  each  spouse  is  commu- 
nity income  and  50  percent  is  there- 
fore attributable  to  the  noneamlng 
spouse  and  must  be  reported  on  the 
latter's  separate  return.  As  a  result.  In 
a  community  property  State  an  inno- 
cent spouse  is  liable  for  a  deficiency 
attributable  solely  to  income  earned 
by  the  other  spouse.  As  Congress  has 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  granting 
relief  for  joint  returns  it  seems  only 
equitable  to  make  relief  available  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  filing  separate 
returns. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
last  year  my  State  of  California 
amended  its  Innocent  spouse  provision 
(section  18402.9)  of  the  State  Tax 
Code  in  a  manner  similar  to  my  pro- 
posal. The  results  appear  to  be  quite 
favorable,  and  California's  example 
should  pave  the  way  for  a  similar 
change  in  the  Federal  tax  laws. 

Clearly  persons  who  are  unaware  of 
and  uninvolved  in  the  substantial  im- 
derstatements  of  tax  attributable  to 
gross  erroneous  items  reported  by 
their  spouses  on  Federal  tax  returns 
deserve  and  need  the  protection  from 
unfair  tax  liability  which  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  provide.  In  closing,  as  one 
attorney  wrote,  "the  problem  is  very 
likely  to  cross  my  desk  unless  legisla- 
tion similar  to  your  proposal  Is  en- 
acted."* 
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CONSTITDTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 

HON.  ElllOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  GSOROIA 
W  THI  HOUSB  or  RIPRBSniTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  6.  1983 


January  6,  1983 


January  6,  1983 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

this  opportunity  to  rise 

colleagues  and  to  share 

you  the  joy  and  sadness 

because  one  of  San  Pedro 

,'s  most  esteemed  public 

Bettie  Jo  Kimes.  retired 

after  26  years  of  insplra- 

to  our  communities. 

has  served   the   last   2V4 

eventful  career  as  principal 

Shores  Magnet  School 

and  Performing  Arts. 
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State   University,    Domln- 
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the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
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since  its  inception  in 

cooperative   program  pro- 

dinary  educational  op- 

[or  participating  students, 

receive  instruction  from 

of  the  university  and  have 

facilities  for  the  cultural 

. „  arts. 

bpliever  in  the  paramountcy 
Bettie  Jo  also  recognizes 
of  art  and  other  forms  of 
expression.  I  would  only  ask 
to  consider  how  recent 
understanding  in  Amer- 
'  rith   it   the  willingness   to 
to  patronize  the  develop- 
zultural   arts   in   our   own 
it  was  not  until  the  infant 
century  that  we  began  to 
1  he  vast  yet  then  still  latent 
of  our  people.  It  is  with 
in  mind  that  Bettie  Jo 
one  of  her  most  cherished 
achievement  by  our  society 
tummate   understanding   of 
for  the  cultural  arts, 
spirit  of  appreciation  for 
have  come  as  a  nation  as- 
excellence  in  the  fields  of 
and  the  cultural  arts  be- 
ijeople  like  Bettie  Jo,  and  of 
we  will  continue  these  pur- 
my  wife.  Lee,  and  I  extend 
Jo  Kimes,  to  her  daughters, 
and  Kimberlee  Jo  Kimes 
her    son-in-law,    Thomas 
to  her  grandson,  Joshua 
our  warmest  wishes  for 
bliss  and  fulfillment.* 
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•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  which  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  requiring  that  the 
budget  be  balanced.  I  have  been  fight- 
ing for  a  balanced  budget  ever  since  I 
came  to  Congress  over  8  years  ago. 

At  first,  calling  for  a  balanced 
budget  was  like  a  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Now,  that  voice  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness has  become  a  roar  because  it 
has  become  the  collective  voice  of  the 
American  people,  the  administration, 
and,  I  believe,  a  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  American  people  know  that  you 
cannot  continue  to  outspend  your 
income  year  after  year  without  at 
some  point  reaching  the  day  of  reck- 
oning. We  have  reached  that  point, 
and  we  have  the  support  of  the  public 
to  balance  the  budget. 

We  must  now  balance  the  budget  in 
order  to  create  a  psychological  climate 
which  repudiates  the  past  irresponsi- 
ble spending  habits  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  sets  the  stage  for  dealing 
with  out  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lem—unemployment. In  order  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  we  must  get  our 
economy  rolling  again. 

The  best  solution  to  unemployment 
is  a  healthy  and  vigorous  economy.  We 
simply  must  reduce  the  high  deficits 
projected  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. In  the  final  analysis,  jobs  are  pro- 
vided by  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  not  by  the  Government.  In 
order  for  the  private  sector  to  do  this 
we  must  assure  that  they  have  ade- 
quate capital  to  expand  and  provide 
jobs.  That  means  lower  interest  rates 
and  that  in  turn,  means  reducing  the 
enormous  Federal  budget  deficits 
which  keep  interest  rates  high. 

Our  Federal  debt  is  now  over  $1  tril- 
lion. Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm 
Baldrlge  has  projected  that  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1983  budget  defi- 
cit will  reach  $140  to  $160  billion. 

It  does  not  take  an  expert  to  know 
that  deficits  of  this  magnitude  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  our  economy. 
Huge  deficits  force  the  Government  to 
borrow  money  to  finance  these  short- 
falls. By  competing  in  the  credit 
market  for  available  funds.  Washing- 
ton helps  to  keep  the  Interest  rates 
high. 

A  balanced  budget  would  strengthen 
the  economy  because  It  would  help  us 
reduce  the  national  debt  and  eliminate 
Government  deficits.  This  would  bring 
Interest  rates  down  and  make  more 
money  available  to  private  borrowers 
and  lenders.  That,  in  turn,  translates 
Into  more  housing  starts,  more  capital 


expansion,  and  more  credit  for  farm- 
ers. And  these  improvements  translate 
into  more  jobs. 

The  time  to  balance  the  budget  is 
now. 

We  have  not  had  a  balanced  budget 
since  1969.  Since  that  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  like  a  drunken 
sailor,  money  that  we  did  not  have  to 
spend. 

We  were,  in  effect,  charging,  fur 
coats  to  our  grandchildren.  We  are 
paying  the  price  for  our  recklessness 
now  in  astronomical  interest  rates, 
double-digit  unemployment,  swollen 
governments  at  all  levels,  and  a  regula- 
tory morass  created  to  administer  the 
spending  of  the  money  we  did  not 
have. 

Some  people  have  said  that  Congress 
alone  is  the  cause  of  increasing  Feder- 
al spending.  Congress  certainly  has 
played  a  role  in  the  sad  history.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
in  almost  every  year  since  1945,  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  fewer  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  than  the  Presi- 
dents—whether Democrat  or  Republi- 
can—have requested. 

A  balanced  budget  means  that  we 
are  finally  putting  a  stop  to  the  spend- 
ing spree.  We  are  creating  a  psycho- 
logical climate  which  repudiates  the 
past  and  says  to  ourselves,  to  the  stock 
and  bond  markets,  to  our  trading  part- 
ners, to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we 
will  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order,  that 
we  will  increase  productivity,  that  we 
will  decrease  our  national  debt,  that 
we  will  begin  to  act  in  a  fiscally,  mone- 
tarily, economically  sound  way.  We 
wUl  begin  to  set  a  climate  of  careful 
management  of  our  Income,  careful 
husbanding  of  our  resources,  careful 
planning  and  tighter  control  of  our 
budget. 

We  must  send  the  message  to  the 
spenders  in  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
essential  and  attainable,  and  is  the 
only  way  to  jestore  fiscal  sanity  to  our 
economy. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget.  Unfortunately,  this  body 
failed  to  foUow  suit.  We  cannot  fail 
again  this  year.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  balance  the 
budget.* 


REA  MODERATION  NEEDED  IN 
WPPSS  CRISIS 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, further  action  insisting  on  REA 
moderation  in  dealing  with  the 
WPPSS  crisis  faced  by  local  electric 
co-ops  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  most 
welcome  in  the  position  outlined  by 


the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee.  The  documents  follow: 
Hon.  Jamks  a.  McClure, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Jim:  I  am  grateful  for  the  copy  of 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Harold  Hunter,  dated  De- 
cember 28,  1982.  As  you  may  be  aware,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  while  the  co-op  people  were 
in  Washington  during  the  period  E>ecember 
9  to  14, 1  arranged  to  have  Mr.  Hunter  come 
to  my  office  in  order  to  express  my  dissatis- 
faction with  both  the  actions  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  REA  toward  our  electrical  coop- 
eratives. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  Mr.  Himter  on 
December  14th.  the  day  of  this  visit  to  my 
office.  Is  reproduced  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record  for  E>ecember  21.  1982. 1  am  attach- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Record  entry  for  your  in- 
terest. Although  my  letter  goes  into  some- 
what more  detail  in  what  I  feel  is  required 
of  REA  in  the  circumstances,  it  is  very  grati- 
fying to  receive  your  letter  urging  similar 
action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  can  also 
support  my  demand  for  more  adequate  dis- 
closure of  the  BPA  and  REA  part  in  involv- 
ing the  constituents  we  share  In  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  increasingly  scandalous  situa- 
tion. 

UJ3.  Senate, 
ComoTTEE  ON  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 
WoMhinoton,  D.C,  December  28,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Hansen, 

V.S.  Houae  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 
E>EAR  George:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  sent  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  on  the 
subject  of  the  R.E.A.'s  position  with  regard 
to  its  member  cooperatives  that  are  partici- 
pants in  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System's  nuclear  power  plants  4  and 
5.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  remarkably  com- 
plicated situation  which  exisU  regarding 
the  WPPSS  plants  and  debt  warrants  a 
degree  of  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the 
R.E.A. 

I  understand  that  representatives  of  these 
co-ops  have  been  in  touch  with  you  about 
their  problems.  Since  your  constituents  are 
affected  by  this  situation,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  you  send  a  similar  letter  to  the 
R.E.A.  as  well. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  McCLtntE, 
United  States  Senator. 

U.8.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  28, 1982. 
Harold  Hunter,  Administrator, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,   De- 
partment  of  Agriculture,    Washirigton, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hunter:  Your  office  has  issued 
directives    to    certain    RJ:.A    cooperatives 
that  are  participants  in  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  nuclear  power 
plant  projects  4  and  5  which  they  feel  would 
have  the  effect  of  forcing  them  to  pass  reso- 
lutions    requiring     immediate     payments 
under  their  share  of  the  WPPSS  obligation. 
They  are  understandably  concerned  that 
making  such  payments  at  the  present  time 
in  light  of  pending  litigation  on  the  subject 
would  run  coimter  to  their  best  interests.  In 
some  cases  they  are  in  fact  precluded  from 
doing  so  by  orders  from  State  regulatory 
commissions  as  well  as  stipulations  entered 
into  with  respect  to  pending  legal  actions. 
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Regardless  of  my  own  viewi  asto  the  li- 
ability for  and  payment  of  the  WPPSS  debt, 
I  feel  that  the  unusual  circumstanees  have 
in  fact  created  a  situation  which  warrants  a 
degree  of  flexibility  on  your  part.  I  would 
therefore  hope  that  you  would  not  restrain 
or  restrict  the  proceeds  of  loans  made  or 
contemplated  to  be  made  by  the  R.E.A  to 
these  co-ops.  They  should  at  least  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  legal  position  set- 
tled without  the  threat  of  additional  jeop- 
ardy to  their  financing. 

I  understand  that  the  co-op  representa- 
tives are  greatly  encouraged  after  a  meeting 
with  R.E.A.  attorneys  In  Washington  earlier 
this  month.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
watching  the  situation  with  great  interest 
and  concern,  and  I  would  appreciate  being 
Informed  about  any  plans  or  possibilities  for 
assisting  the  affected  co-ops.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  do  whatever  I  can  to  help  insure 
their  sUbUlty. 
Sincerely, 

James  A  McClure, 
United  States  Senator.^ 


REDUCING  ERROR  IN  INCOBCE 
SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  ACT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcaupornia 

nr  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent  fraud 
and  overpayment  In  various  welfare 
programs  by  requiring  State  unem- 
ployment agencies  to  collect  individual 
wage  information  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Presently  only  38  States  require  in- 
dividual wage  data  be  reported  quar- 
terly to  State  employment  agencies, 
even  though  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  this  data  Is  the  best  wage 
information  for  verification  purposes 
in  administering  Federal  and  State 
needs-based  programs. 

Unreported  and  underreported 
wages  are  two  of  the  principal  causes 
of  overpayments  in  needs-based  pro- 
grams. Although  the  exact  amount  of 
overpayments  caused  by  recipients  not 
properly  reporting  income  Is  unknown, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  esti- 
mates that  in  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979,  five  of  six  major  welfare  pro- 
grams had  annual  overpayments  of 
$867  million.  Without  corrective 
action.  Federal  expenditures,  because 
of  overpayments  In  these  five  pro- 
grams, will  probably  exceed  $1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  In  addition  an  un- 
known amotmt  of  other  program  bene- 
fits are  improperly  provided  to  cash 
grant  recipients  who  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  such  benefits  if  their  Incomes 
were  properly  disclosed. 

Clearly  this  situation  needs  to  be 
remedied.  Given  the  current  shortage 
of  funds  for  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, we  must  insure  that  funds  go 
only  to  those  in  need,  with  the  least 
amount  of  error  or  payment  to  those 
who  may  have  other  sources  of 
income. 
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In  addition,  my  bill  will  make  avail- 
able to  child  support  enforcement 
agencies  the  wage  information  of  de- 
linquent parents.  Even  though  this 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  enforcing 
child  support  orders,  it  will  at  least 
provide  child  support  enforcement 
agencies  with  another  source  of  infor- 
mation to  enable  them  to  more  effec- 
tively track  down  parents  who  fail  to 
make  their  child  support  payments 
and  who  have  improperly  thrown 
their  families  onto  the  public  dole. 

The  hard-working  people  of  this 
country  deserve  to  see  an  end  to  fraud 
and  abuse  in  our  welfare  system.  This 
bill,  by  requiring  all  States  to  collect 
wage  data  that  can  be  used  for  verify- 
ing welfare  eligibility,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  ending  welfare  overpay- 
ments. 

H.R.  926 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  State  unemployment  agoicies  to 
collect  Individual  wage  information  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reducing 
Error  In  Income  Support  Programs  Act". 

SBC  L  requirement  OF  QUARTERLY  SYSTEM  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  WAGE  REPORTING. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ;9) 
uid  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  Requiring  all  persons  paying  remu- 
neration submit  to  contributions  under  the 
State  law  (detemUned  without  regard  to 
any  limitation  on  the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion to  subject)  to  submit,  not  less  frequent- 
ly than  quarterly,  reports  to  the  State 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  State  law  which  show— 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  Individ- 
ual to  whom  such  remuneration  Is  paid. 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  remuneration 
paid  to  each  Individual,  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  such  State 
agency  may  deem  appropriate  to  administer 
the  State  law,". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  performed  after  December 
31, 1984. 

SEC  S.  DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION. 

(a)  C^iLD  Support  Enforcement.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  303(eKl) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  shall  disclose,  upon  request  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  to  officers  or  employees 
of  any  State  or  local  child  support  enforce- 
ment agency  euiy  of  the  following  informa- 
cion  contained  in  the  records  of  such  State 
agency- 

"(1)  wage  information, 

"(11)  whether  an  individual  is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for, 
onemployment  compensation,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation  being  re- 
ceived (or  to  be  received)  by  such  individual, 

"(ill)  the  current  ;or  most  recent)  home 
address  of  such  individual,  and 

"(Iv)  whether  an  individual  has  refused  an 
offer  of  employment  and,  if  so,  a  description 
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of  the  emplojment  so  offered  and  the 
terma.  omdiUo  la.  and  rate  of  pay  thereof, 
and". 

(2)  Subaectioi  i  (e)  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f oUowinc  n  !W  paragraph: 

"(5)  For  pun  MMS  of  section  455  of  this 
Act.  expenses  b  icurred  to  reimburse  a  State 
agency  for  fur  tlshing  information  or  serv- 
ices pursuant  a>  this  subsection  shall  be 
considered  to  ( onstltute  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  admlnist  ration  of  the  plan  described 
in  the  last  sent^  noe  of  paragraph  (1)." 

(b)  AumnsT  lATioH  or  Puui  roa  Am  to 
TMMuaa  WrrB  Damuaiii  Cruohxh 
Pum.— Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  tl «  end  thereof  the  following 
nev  subsectlou : 

"(fXl)  The  S  ate  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  >f  the  State  law— 

"(A)  shall  dii  :loae.  upon  request  and  on  a 
reimbursable  b  tsis.  to  officers  or  employees 
of  a  Bute  or  a  political  subdivision  charged 
with  the  admix  istratlon  of  a  State  plan  for 
aid  and  service^  to  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren approved  i  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
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purposes  of  determining  an  individual's  eli- 
gibility for  unemployment  compensation  or 
the  amotmt  of  unemployment  compensation 
payable  to  an  Individual.  No  finding  of  a 
faUure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  of 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (d),  (e).  or 
(f )  shall  be  made  or  enforced  with  reQ>ect  to 
any  such  agency  or  office  which  is  failing  to 
comply  with  this  subsection." 

(c)  TKBincAL  Aimnnixirrs.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  304<a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  makes  a  finding  with  respect  to  a 
State  or  a  SUte  ageitcy  under  subsection 
(b).  (c).  (d),  (e),  or  (f )  of  section  303,". 

(2)  Section  4ft4<20XA)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
508  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
AmendmenU  of  1976"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "secUon  303(e)  of  this  Act". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3304  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (16)  and  by  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (17)  as  paragraph  (16). 

(4KA)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  (as  amended  by  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  508  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1976  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Emcrrvx  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 
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The  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations,  chaired  by 
Representative  George  Danielson. 
held  a  hearing  on  this  bill  In  BCarch 
1982.  and.  after  Representative  SAM  B. 
TT*i-i-,  Jr.,  assumed  the  charlmanshlp. 
reported  it  favorably  on  December  1. 
1982.  Unfortunately,  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  to  schedule  a  full  com- 
mittee markup  before  the  97th  Con- 
gress adjourned,  and  the  bill  died,  de- 
spite strong  support  In  the  Senate. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  know  that  this  is 
only  the  second  private  blU  I  have  in- 
troduced in  almost  two  decades  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  think  that  provides  some  meas- 
ure of  how  strongly  I  feel  abou!;  the 
unfairness  of  the  application  of  the 
present  law  in  the  case  of  Idrs.  Chris- 
topher and  how  strongly  I  feel  about 
her  suffering  and  misfortune.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  when  it  eventually  comes  before 
this  ^>o&s  tor  approval.* 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  MARSHA  D. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

ormcHiGAif 
in  THX  HOUSX  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  6.  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  a  private  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  year  to  remedy  an  injustice 
suffered  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mrs.  Marsha  D.  Christopher.  Mrs. 
Christopher,  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, was  a  temporary  letter  carrier 
who,  through  the  contributory  negli- 
gence of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  was 
mauled  by  a  vicious  dog  and  horribly 
disfigured.  Mrs.  Christopher  was 
awarded  worker's  compensation  by  the 
Labor  Department,  but  because  she  re- 
ceived a  settlement  from  the  dog's 
owner,  the  Labor  Department  later  re- 
duced her  award  by  nearly  $40,000. 
This  reduction  left  Mrs.  Christopher 
with  totally  inadequate  compensation 
for  her  pain  and  suffering,  disfigure- 
ment, loss  of  work,  future  psychologi- 
cal and  emplojrment  problems,  and  the 
trauma  of  14  surgical  repair  oper- 
ations. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
sxispend  the  operation  of  5  U.S.C. 
8132,  which  compels  the  reduction  of 
Federal  worker's  compensation  awards 
where  a  settlement  Is  obtained  from 
third  party  tortfeasor.  The  Treasury 
would  be  directed  to  repay  to  Mrs. 
Christopher  the  portion  of  her  work- 
er's compensation  award  which  she  re- 
turned to  the  Labor  Department,  as 
well  as  the  amount  by  which  her  com- 
pensation payments  were  reduced. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  VIGIL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

ni  THI  HOUSE  OF  REFWESBNTATrVlS 

Thursday.  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  formal  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  over  1,400 
American  servicemen  and  civilians  re- 
mained offlcIaUy  listed  as  prisoners  of 
war  (POW)  or  missing  in  action  (MIA), 
with  some  1,200  listed  as  killed  in 
action,  body  not  recovered.  Since  that 
time,  primarily  due  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  families  and  a  nucleus  of 
concerned  citizens,  the  Vietnamese 
have  repatriated  the  remains  of  78  of 
these  men.  Almost  2,500  Americans 
are  still  unaccoxinted  for,  according  to 
the  National  League  of  POW/MIA 
Families,  and  the  Communist  govern- 
ments of  Indochina  steadfastly  deny 
holding  prisoners  and  refuse  to  pro- 
vide information  on  those  whose  fate 
remains  unknown. 

The  influx  of  Indochinese  refugees 
Into  this  country  over  the  past  few 
years  has  resulted  In  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  Vietnamese  continue  to 
hold  Americans  in  captivity.  The  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  (DIA),  ac- 
cording to  the  national  league,  is  ctw- 
rently  investigating  over  400  eyewit- 
ness reports  pertaining  to  men  still 
held  captive.  In  fact,  some  sightings 
are  as  recent  as  December  1981. 

On  December  23,  a  group  of  Vietnam 
veterans  began  a  round-the-clock  can- 
dlelight vigil  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
accounted  POW's  and  MIA's.  I  visited 
the  memorial  to  meet  with  these  indi- 
viduals on  Tuesday,  January  4,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  stop  by  the  Viet- 
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nam  Memorial  and  to  talk  with  these 
men  who  so  nobly  served  our  country. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  remind  them 
that  they  and  their  comrades,  whose 
fate  is  not  Icnown,  are  not  forgotten.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  BELVA  LOCK- 
WOOD  COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  Ld^ALCE 

OP  NEW  TOKK 
Ilf  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
town  of  Royalton  and  the  Royalton 
Historical  Society  in  Niagara  County, 
N.Y.,  have  submitted  an  application  to 
U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  issuance  of 
a  Belva  Lockwood  commemorative 
stamp.  They  are  seeking  Issuance  of 
the  stamp  to  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Mrs.  Lockwood's  nomination 
for  President  of  the  United  Stetes. 
The  nomination  was  made  by  the 
Equal  Rights  Party  in  August  1884  at 
a  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

As  Julia  HuU  Winner,  historian,  the 
Niagara  Coimty  Historical  Society, 
notes  in  an  article  entitled  "Belva  A. 
Lockwood— That  Extraordinary 

Woman," 

The  idea  of  a  woman  aspiring  to  the  Presi- 
dency was  audacious  to  say  the  least;  the 
more  startling  because  she  had  been  twice 
married  and  widowed  and  was  nearing  fifty- 
four  years  of  age. 

Her  quest  for  the  Presidency  was  a 
serious  one.  Mrs.  Lockwood  cam- 
paigned for  equal  voting  and  property 
rights  for  women,  uniform  marriage 
and  divorce  laws,  ending  corruption  in 
high  places,  educating  the  masses  of 
people,  and  highest  development  of 
the  Individual,  paying  the  public  debt, 
peace,  civil  service  reform,  and  reviv- 
ing lagging  industries  by  encouraging 
commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

During  her  lifetime,  Mrs.  Lockwood 
was  an  educator,  lawyer,  lecturer,  wife, 
and  mother.  She  was  and  is,  today,  an 
Inspiration.  Ms.  Winner  states: 

Her  contribution  to  the  cause  of  women's 
rights  and  equality  of  all  people  is  incalcula- 
ble and  did  not  end  with  her  passing. 

An  article  from  the  Oswego  Times  of 
May  1917  describes  this  energetic,  in- 
telligent woman,  worthy  of  the  recog- 
nition sought.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  the  Belva  Lock- 
wood  commemorative  stamp  request. 
The  Oswego  Times  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Oswego  Times,  May  24, 1917] 

Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood  Dies— Pamoos 

Woman  Lett  Oswego  in  the  Year  1866 

presidential  candidate  in  thx  tear  1s84, 

she  was  a   leader   in  female  suffrage 

cause.  also  won  five  miluon  for  indians 

Mrs.  Belva  A.  B.  Lockwood.  the  Emmeline 
Parkhurst  of  the  early  Suffrage  movement 
in  America,  died  on  Saturday,  at  her  home 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  after  a  long  illness  at 
the  age  of  87.  The  outstanding  fact  In  the 
public  mind  about  Mrs.  Lockwood  is  that 
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she,  a  woman,  startled  the  country  by  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency  in  1884  and  again  In 
1888.  But  that  was  Just  one  Incident  in  a 
crowded  life. 

The  older  suffrage  workers  of  today  think 
of  her  as  the  woman  whose  labors  did  as 
much  to  open  the  way  to  other  women  in  In- 
dustry and  the  professions,  as  much  to  ac- 
quire Justice  for  the  wronged  of  both  sexes 
as  those  of  any  person  of  her  time. 

Previous  to  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  Mrs.  Lockwood.  then  Mrs.  Belva  Ann 
McNall,  conducted  a  female  seminary  in  this 
village.  She  removed  from  Oswego  in  1866. 
Her  last  visit  to  this  village  was  in  August  of 
1909,  when  she  was  one  of  the  guesU  of 
honor  and  principal  speakers  at  the  Old 
Home  Week  Celebration. 

Bom  in  Royalton,  N.Y..  in  1830,  Belva 
Bennett  Johnson  (sic)  had  no  easy  time  to 
get  an  education.  She  was  sent  to  the  public 
school,  but  she  had  to  work  to  get  money 
for  a  course  in  Genesee  Wesley  an  Semi- 
nary. Her  first  husband,  Uriah  H.  McNall.  a 
young  farmer  of  Royalton.  died  early,  leav- 
ing her  with  one  daughter,  and  In  1869  she 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  SlEdciel  Lockwood,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1877.  nine  (sic)  years  after  their  marriage. 
She  was  no  man  hater  and  was  heard  to  de- 
clare after  Mr.  Lockwood's  death  that  she 
believed  she  would  get  married  again,  be- 
cause she  could  "manage  men  so  nicely." 

A  widow  at  24  years  of  age,  with  a  child, 
she  was  teaching  school  in  Royalton.  at  a 
siOary  (of)  only  $3  a  week.  Men  teachers 
doing  the  same  work  were  getting  twice  as 
much  or  more. 

"I  kicked  to  the  school  trustees."  she  said. 
"I  went  to  the  wife  of  the  Methodist  minis- 
ter. The  answer  I  got  opened  my  eyes  and 
raised  my  dander.  'I  can't  help  you.  you 
cannot  help  yourself,  for  it  is  the  way  of  the 
world.' " 

The  i4)parent  hopelessness  of  women's 
cause  so  aroused  her  that  she  fought  for 
more  than  fifty  years  against  the  exclusion 
of  women  from  the  rights  which  men  en- 
Joyed.  She  fortified  herself  with  a  collegiate 
education  at  Genesee  College  in  the  days 
when  higher  education  was  rare  among 
women,  and  for  successive  periods  was  Pre- 
ceptress of  Seminaries  at  Lockport  and 
Owego. 

Her  desire  for  knowledge  was  not  to  be 
kept  down  and  in  1857  she  got  an  A  M.  at 
the  Genesee  College.  She  next  received  an 
T.T.  D.,  from  Syracuse  University  and  con- 
tinued here  study  of  law  at  the  National 
University  Law  School  in  Washington  and 
the  University  Extension.  Oxford.  For  more 
than  forty  years  she  practised  her  profes- 
sion, finding  time  between  cases— and  she 
had  some  Important  ones— to  champion  and 
push  through  Congress  some  bills  that  were 
well  worth  while. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  forced  the  passage  in  1870 
of  a  measure  for  equal  pay  for  women  em- 
ployees of  the  Government:  in  1873  of  a 
$50,000  appropriation  to  pay  bounties  to 
sailors  and  marines,  and  In  1879  of  the  bill 
admitting  women  lawyers  to  practise  in  the 
United  SUtes  Supreme  Court,  a  right  which 
when  granted  she  was  the  very  first  to  take 
advantage  of.  She  was  the  first  Portia  to 
appear  in  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  Belva  Lockwood  whom  women  have 
to  thank  for  retiring  rooms  in  District  court 
rooms  and  for  matrons  in  the  Jails.  She  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  eight  appointed  by 
the  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs  to  get  a 
law  changing  the  descent  of  property  rights 
for  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  She 
represented  her  Government  at  the  Con- 
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gress  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  Switr 
serland  in  1896.  All  this  time  she  was  writ- 
ing books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subjects 
that  filled  her  mind— peace  and  arbitration, 
the  rights  of  women  and  the  rights  of  all  op- 
pressed people. 

Mrs.  Lodnrood  won  several  notable  legal 
battles,  notably  that  of  the  Cherokee  Indi- 
ans against  the  United  States  Government, 
in  which  she  sectired  a  settlement  of 
$5,000,000  for  the  Indians.  During  President 
Garfield's  administration  she  made  unsuo- 
oesaful  application  for  the  BrasUian  mission. 
Mrs.  Lockwood  was  a  delegate  to  the  Uni- 
versal Peace  Convention  at  Paris  In  1888 
and  again  in  1890  to  the  congress  at  London, 
where  she  read  papers  on  arbitration  and 
disarmament.  She  lectured  throughout  the 
country  and  until  her  last  illness  main- 
tained a  law  office  in  Washington. 

"Suffrage  is  no  longer  an  Issue."  said  Mrs. 
Lockwood  on  the  occasion  of  her  eighty- 
fifth  birthday.  "It  is  an  aocnnpllahed  fact 
Those  states  which  have  denied  it  to  women 
will  come  around." 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  asked  several  years 
ago  to  aid  Mrs.  Lodcwood  financially.  A  del- 
egation of  Washington  dtlxens  sought  him 
as  Mrs.  Lo^:wood  was  dispossessed  of  her 
home  and  belongings  by  a  ruling  of  the  Dis- 
trict Supreme  Court,  at  the  age  of  84. 

It  was  then  brought  out  for  the  first  time 
how  Mrs.  Lockwood  had  received  the  retain- 
er of  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  fight  their 
case  for  them  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Many 
years  before  when  she  had  been  practicing 
before  the  Court  of  Claims,  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Ncnth  Carolina  Cherokee 
Indian  named  Jim  Taylor.  She  had  conduct- 
ed several  cases  for  Taylor,  and  he  was  so 
pleased  with  her  work  that  he  influenced  a 
number  of  other  members  of  his  tribe  to 
bring  their  cases.  He  proposed  to  bring  her 
claims  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  against  the 
United  States  Government,  he  and  she  to 
divide  the  fees  equally.  The  agreement  was 
duly  recorded  and  for  several  years  both 
tdrs.  Lockwood  and  the  Indians  did  well 
with  the  arrangement. 

A  year  or  two  later,  Taylor  died,  and  his 
heirs  in  going  over  his  possessions  found  the 
copy  of  the  agreement  with  Idrs.  Lockwood. 
they  filed  stilt  to  recover  one-half  of  Mrs. 
Lockwood's  fee,  and  won  their  case  against 
Mrs.  Lockwood  for  $9,000. 

In  her  long  career  as  a  lawyer,  she  had 
more  than  7.000  pension  cases.  She  also  had 
■  charge  of  the  Gage  insanity  litigation  and 
of  other  important  cases.  But  the  advance- 
ment of  women  was  always  closest  to  her 
heart. 

"I  am  very  slnuile  minded."  she  said  once 
to  a  newspaper  reporter.  "When  I  wish  to  do 
a  thing  I  only  know  one  way.  to  keep  at  it 
tlUCslc)  1  get  it."  Birs.  Harriet  Stanton 
Blatch,  who  remembers  Mrs.  Lockwood 
coming  to  the  home  of  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  <^ady  Stanton,  in  the  old  days,  de- 
scribes her  as  exceedingly  "sprightly,  ag- 
grosive,  energetic."  She  was  the  first  to 
suggest  for  suffragists  those  so-called  mili- 
tant methods  which  are  everyday  Jobs  now 
and  excite  no  comment  but  which  even  so 
daring  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Stanton  would  not 
undertake.  She  sought  to  Induce  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton to  besiege  Congress  with  a  feminine 
army. 

"We'll  take  200  women  to  the  Capitol," 
Mrs.  Lockwood  said,  "and  ask  permission  for 
two  or  three  of  us  to  address  that  body  on 
suffrage.  If  it  is  granted  the  whole  200  shaU 
talk  and  keep  on  talking.  If  It  is  refused 
we'll  go  in  anyway." 
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passed  by  the  House  that  sharply  de- 
nounced the  Soviet  Government's 
treatment  of  their  Jewish  citizenry. 
The  resolution  focused  particular  at- 
tention on  the  declining  emigration 
rate.  Since  that  time,  matters  have  de- 
teriorated still  further. 

It  is  obvious  that  stronger  forms  of 
preasiire  are  necessary.  I  am  hoi>efu] 
that  under  the  new  Soviet  leadership 
of  Yuri  V.  Andropov,  human  rights 
conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  im- 
prove. However,  in  order  for  that  tc 
happen,  it  is  essential  that  President 
Reagan  insist  that  the  human  rights 
issue  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Simply  put.  the 
issue  of  Soviet  emigration  must  be  a 
primary  focal  point  during  any  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations  especially 
with  respect  to  certain  agricultiiral 
agreements  which  are  so  beneficial  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  should  not 
reward  the  Soviets  for  their  repressive 
policies.  I  call  on  my  congressional  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  helping  to  realize 
this  crucial  goal. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  discussing  the  declin- 
ing Soviet  Jewish  emigration  rate: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  30,  19831 

Jewish  Exodus  From  Soviet  Reaches  a 
Low  Ponrr  in  '82 

The  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  this  year  was  the 
lowest  since  1970.  according  to  figures  Issued 
yesterday  by  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  two  groups  announced  at  a  news  con- 
ference at  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  on  West  44th  Street  that 
2,670  Jews  were  granted  emigration  visas  in 
1982  compared  with  9.447  Jews  last  year, 
permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
highest  level  was  51,320.  in  1979. 

Seymour  P.  Lachman,  university  dean  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York  and  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  New  York  group,  said: 

"The  road  to  freedom  is  now  closed  to 
Soviet  Jews.  The  number  of  Jews  allowed  to 
emigrate  In  1982  has  plummeted  by  a  stag- 
gering 95  percent  In  the  past  three  years." 

DITERIORATIOH  UUBKI  BREZHHEV 

He  called  on  Western  governments  to  "in- 
tensify their  efforts  on  behaU  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  to  respond  vigorously  to  Soviet 
oppression." 

"The  final  years  of  the  Brezhnev  regime 
were  disastrous  for  Soviet  Jews,"  he  said, 
adding  that  the  Soviet  authorities  had  sys- 
tematically isolated  Jews  from  the  world 
Jewish  community  and  from  their  historic, 
religious  and  cultural  roots. 

"It  is  time  for  the  new  Soviet  leadership 
to  put  the  Soviet  Union  back  on  the  path  of 
international  law,"  he  said. 

In  a  statement  assessing  the  situation  of 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate,  Theodore 
R.  IiCann.  chairman  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence, said  the  decline  had  been  accompanied 
by  threats  and  arrests  of  Jewish  activists. 

"Hebrew  teachers  are  severely  harassed 
because  of  their  efforts  to  promote  the  his- 
toric language  of  thoir  people,"  he  said, 
adding  that  the  security  police  had  raided 
the  homes  of  some,  and  that  others  had 
been  forced  to  curtail  their  Instruction  after 
threats  of  arrest  and  harm  to  their  families. 
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He  said  that  Soviet  Jews  who  had  actively 
protested  Soviet  policies  were  sentenced  to 
labor  camps  and  prisons  and  some  who  were 
released  this  year  were  being  threatened 
with  re-arrest. 

MEETHtG  WITH  8HTn.TZ  IS  SOUGHT 

According  to  Jerry  Goodman,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Conference,  the  or- 
ganization is  seeking  a  meeting  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  P.  Shults  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  Soviet  emigration  policy. 

"Our  assessment  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration is  that  their  pronouncements  are 
good."  he  said.  "We  have  been  assured  that 
this  issue  is  a  priority  in  term  of  bilateral  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries." 

Mr.  Goodman  said  that,  in  recent  conver- 
sations between  National  Conference  mem- 
bers and  Jewish  activists  in  Moscow,  the  ac- 
tivists were  hopeful  that  the  situation 
would  improve  under  the  new  leadership  of 
Yuri  V.  Andropov. 

"We  are  not  going  to  ask  back  Idly,"  Mr. 
Goodman  said.  "We  don't  luiow  whether 
Mr.  Andropov  will  heed  our  voices,  but  we 
are  going  to  escalate  our  efforts  across  the 
cotintry  and  see  to  It  that  this  Issue  Is  put  at 
the  top  of  the  agenda  when  U.S.  leaders  sit 
down  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  BERRY 


HON.  GLENN  Bl  ANDERSON 

OPCALirORHiA 
in  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTA'rrVES 

Thunday,  Jantiary  6.  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am 
honored  by  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  contri- 
butions and  accomplishments  of  a  true 
public  servant,  Ralph  Berry. 

Ralph  served  the  year  Just  ended  as 
the  president  of  the  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  will  be  for- 
mally stepping  down  from  the  office 
he  has  held  in  such  an  exemplary 
fashion  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  many  fine  achieve- 
ments as  their  president  on  Thursday, 
January  20,  1983.  One  of  these,  and  a 
goal  he  has  realized,  has  been  to  shed 
the  "little  town"  image  with  which 
Wilmington  was  regarded  prior  to  his 
assuming  the  presidency  of  the  Wil- 
mington Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Yet  Ralph's  contributions  to  Wil- 
mington are  not  anomalies,  they  are 
what  secured  for  him  the  request  and 
admiration  of  the  community  and  its 
members.  As  Wilmington's  postmaster, 
a  position  he  has  held  since  1980,  and 
as  a  member  of  both  the  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  Klwanis  Club,  he  has 
contributed  to  the  responsible  growth 
and  the  vitality  of  Wilmington.  His  te- 
naclousness  led  to  the  awarding  of  a 
contract  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  post  office  in  Wilmington. 
This  may  seem  like  a  small  feat  to 
some  of  us  here  who  may  represent 
bustling  cities  or  affluent  suburbia, 
but  to  many  of  our  communities  that 
are  striving  for  increased  self-suffi- 
ciency, it  is  a  leader  like  Ralph  that 
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enables  these  small  wonders  to  occur; 
and  occur  they  did. 

During  Ralph's  1-year  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  membership  increased  sig- 
nificantly. The  results  of  his  recruit- 
ing effort  will  inevitably  prove  far 
reaching  and  should  be  felt  for  years 
to  come  through  increased  business  ac- 
tivity in  Wilmington,  a  stronger  asso- 
ciation between  the  business  and  resi- 
dential communities  there,  as  well  as 
an  improved  way  of  life  for  Wilming- 
ton's residents. 

In  acknowledging  his  exceptional 
qualities  as  a  community  leader  and 
public  servant,  my  wife,  Lee,  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  to  Ralph  Berry, 
his  wife,  Lorene,  and  to  all  of  his  chil- 
dren, our  wishes  for  a  life  of  continued 
happiness  and  fulfillment.* 


COMPUTER  CONTRIBUTIONS 
ACT  IS  REINTRODUCED 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 

•  III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6, 1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  last  Congress  to  en- 
courage the  donation  of  personal  com- 
puters to  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  During  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Computer  Contributions  Act  received 
broad  bipartisan  support  and,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  223  to  61.  Un- 
fortunately, after  being  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Finance  Conunlt- 
tee,  the  legislation  failed  to  reach  the 
Senate  floor. 

My  bill  provides  manufacturers  of 
computers  with  a  tax  deduction  equal 
to  their  cost  of  manufacturing  plus 
one-half  of  their  markup  not  to  exceed 
twice  their  cost.  This  rule  parallels  a 
provision  added  by  the  Congress  in 
1981  for  the  donation  of  scientific 
equipment  to  colleges  and  xmiversities 
for  research  purposes. 

During  the  past  Congress,  this  bill 
was  attacked  as  special  interest  legisla- 
tion designed  to  benefit  one  company. 
These  accusations  are  just  plain 
wrong.  The  legislation  is  designed  to 
help  the  children  and  schools  of  Amer- 
ica by  providing  them  with  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  which  all  too  many 
schools  simply  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase. By  encouraging  the  donation  of 
computers  by  means  of  a  tax  deduc- 
tion, the  Government  is  obtaining 
these  computers  much  more  cheaply 
than  they  could  through  outright  pur- 
chases. In  addition  the  legislation,  of 
course,  grants  equal  benefits  to  all 
companies  that  donate  equipment. 

Computer  technology  has  become  a 
major  force  in  our  lives.  Our  school- 
age  children  need  to  start  learning 
about  them  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope 
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that  we  will  be  able  to  swiftly  approve 
this  legislation. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  printed  below: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Computer 
Contribution  Act  of  1983". 

SEC.  2.  CHARrfABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  COIIinJT- 
ER  EQUIPMENT  TO  PRIMARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  170  o'  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cer- 
tain contributions  of  ordinary  Income  and 
capital  gain  property)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  Special  rolx  por  contributiors  op 
computer  equipment  to  primary  amd  sec- 
onoary  schools.— 

"(A)  LIMIT  OH  REDUcnoH.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  contribution  of  computer  equip- 
ment, the  reduction  under  paragraph  (IKA) 
shall  be  no  greater  than  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  (B).  

"(B)  Qualified  cortributior  op  computer 
EQUIPMENT.— For  pupposes  of  this  para- 
sraph,  the  term  qualified  contribution  of 
computer  equipment  means  a  charitable 
contribution  by  a  corporation  of  tangible 
personal  property  descrilied  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1221,  but  only  if— 

"(i)  the  contribution  Is  to  a  qualified  edua- 
tional  organization, 

"(11)  the  contribution  Is  made  pursuant  to 
a  written  plan  of  the  taxpayer  which  shall 
seek  to  prevent  undue  concentrations  of  the 
taxpayer's  contributions  of  computer  equip- 
ment from  the  geographic  standpoint  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  econom- 
ic status  of  the  donees'  students, 

"(lil)  the  property  is  assembled  by  the  tax- 
payer and  the  taxpayer  is  regularly  engaged 
In  the  business  of  assembling  and  selling 
computer  equipment  of  the  same  kind  as 
such  property. 
"(Iv)  the  contribution  is  made— 
"(I)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
the  assembly  of  the  property  is  substantial- 
ly completed,  and 
"(II)  during  1984. 

"(V)  the  original  use  of  the  property  is  by 
the  donee, 

"(vi)  the  property  is  computer  equipment 
substantially  all  the  use  of  which  by  the 
donee  will  be  at  the  institution  directly  in 
the  education  of  students. 

"(vil)  the  property  Is  not  transferred  by 
the  donee  in  exchange  for  money,  other 
property,  or  services,  and 

"(viii)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the 
donee  a  written  statement  representing  that 
Its  use  and  disposition  of  the  prc^ierty  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (vi)  and  (vll). 

"(C)  Qualified  educational,  orgakiza- 
tions.— Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  qualified  educational  organization 
means— 

"(1)  an  educational  organization  which  is 
described  in  subsection  (b)(l)(A)<ll).  and 

"(11)  a  school  operated  as  an  activity  of  an 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
and  exempt  from  income  tax  under  section 
501(a)  if  such  school  normally  maintains  a 
regular  faculty  and  curriculum  and  normal- 
ly has  a  regularly  enrolled  body  of  pupils  or 
students  in  attendance  at  the  place  where 
its  educational  activities  are  regularly  car- 
ried on. 

Such  term  shall  not  include  any  institution 
of  higher  education  (as  defined  in  section 
3304(f))  and  shall  not  include  any  organiza- 
tion not  located  in  the  United  States. 
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"(D)  Computer  rquipment.- Por  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'computer 
equipment'  means— 

"(i)  a  data  processor  which— 

"(I)  can  be  programmed  in  at  least  3 
standard  computer  languages, 

"(ID  has  a  random  access  memory  with  a 
capacity  for  at  least  32.000  bytes,  and 

"(III)  is  (or  can  be)  connected  with  a 
wreen  for  visual  display  of  the  data. 

"(li)  If  donated  by  the  taxpayer  for  use  in 
:»>nnection  with  a  data  processor  described 
in  clause  (1)  donated  by  the  taxpayer— 

"(Da  display  screen, 

"(ID  a  printer,  or 

"(III)  a  disc  drive,  and 

"(Ui)  any  installation  equipment  for  equip- 
ment described  In  clause  (1)  or  (li). 

'(E)  Corporation.— Por  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'corporation'  shall  not 
Include— 

"(i)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(as  defined  in  section  1371(b)), 

"(ii)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
rined  in  section  542).  and 

"(ill)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
section  414(mK3))." 

"(P)  Gifts  made  under  this  act  shall  be 
considered  charitable  contributions." 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  2  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1983.* 


MICHAEL  McDERMOTT  BULK 
AND  FOREIGN  MAIL  CENTER 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
reintroducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
change  the  name  of  the  New  York 
Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail  Center  in 
Jersey  City.  NJ.,  to  the  Michael 
McDermott  Bulk  and  Foreign  Mail 
Center.  This  mail  center  Is  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  this  legislation  is  important 
to  me  and  to  the  postalworkers  in  my 
district,  4,100  of  whom  work  at  this 
huge  postal  facility  alone.  The  House 
passed  this  measure  last  September 
under  the  consent  calendar  after  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  report- 
ed favorably  on  this  bill  in  a  imani- 
mous  expression  of  bipartisan  support. 
Unfortunately,  time  constraints  in  the 
press  of  last-minute  business  in  the 
other  body  prevented  their  consider- 
ation of  this  bill.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  approaching  this  measure  now,  in 
the  new  year,  with  a  restored  sense  of 
vitality. 

Michael  McDermott  was  a  25-year- 
old  employee  at  the  New  York  Bulk 
and  Foreign  Mail  Center  who  was 
killed  in  an  accident  by  a  faulty  con- 
veyor belt  on  December  15,  1979,  Just 
over  3  years  ago.  Safety  devices  meant 
to  prevent  the  kind  of  accident  that 
happened  to  Mike  McDermott  had 
been  removed  in  order  to  speed  the 
flow  of  mail  that  Christmas.  Young 
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Mike  McOernott  left  behind  a  wife 
and  an  infant  daughter. 

The  accldei  it  touched  off  a  wave  of 
charges  that  postal  management  had 
no  concern  fc  r  the  safety  of  workers  at 
the  facility.  2  lubsequent  investigations 
of  Mike  Mcltermott's  death  revealed 
that  5,000  a  cidents  had  occurred  at 
this  faculty  n  the  2  years  preceding 
the  fatal  act  ident.  An  onslte  suivey 
conducted  by  the  congressional  Sub- 
committee 0  1  Postal  Personnel  and 
Modernization  1  week  after  the  inci- 
dent turned  \  ip  a  number  of  safety  vio- 
lations—and that  the  same  conveyor 
belt  violation  s  which  caused  the  young 
father's  deatl  t  still  existed. 

There  is  a  single  important  reason 
for  the  renaming  of  the  New  York 
Bulk  and  Fo  %ign  Mail  Center  as  the 
Michael  Mc£  ermott  Bulk  and  Foreign 
Mail  Center- -a  reminder  to  aU  that 
worker  saf et  i  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  a  ly  industrial-type  oper- 
ation. Will  Ilichael  McDermott  have 
died  in  vain?  I  believe  it  is  right  that 
Mike  McDer  nott  become  a  symbol  of 
safety  consci  )usne8s.  Rather  than  pro- 
voke disharnony  between  manage- 
ment and  workers,  the  renaming 
should  facillUite  discussion  of  safety 
consciousnes  I.  It  could  also  be  a 
symbol  that  the  post  office  does  want 
to  make  safe  y  its  first  priority. 

I  want  to  I  take  clear  the  fimction  of 
this  facility.  As  you  know,  it  is  tradi- 
tional to  nane  public  buildings  after 
statesmen  ai  id  generals  who  have  dis- 
tinguished t  lemselves  with  long  rec- 
ords of  publi :  service.  This  is  not  a  bill 
which  woulti  break  this  tradition— the 
Bulk  and  Po  -eign  Mail  Center  is  not  a 
post  office  Its  we  know  them  in  our 
hometowns:  it  is  an  industrial-type, 
warehouse  facility  to  which  only 
postal  emplo  yees  go. 

What  is  nost  important  about  this 
bill  to  me  uid  the  many  men  and 
women  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  frontlins  of  public  service  is  the 
symbol  for  safety  consciousness  that 
Michael  HflcDermott  can  become. 
Naming  this  facility  after  Michael 
McDermott  will  provide  us  a  monu- 
ment symbclizing  the  sacrifice  of  all 
working  men  and  women  who  have 
lost  their  11 /es  in  public  service.  Let 
me  assure  rou— young  Mike  McDer- 
mott was  a  1  lero.  He  is  typical  of  the  so 
many  unsun  s  heroes  of  this  land— who 
go  to  work  levey  day  to  support  their 
family  and  isave  for  their  dreams  for 
the  future,  ie  was  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
can we  are  i  roud  to  represent  as  Mem- 
bers of  Coni  ress. 

Michael  H  [cDermott  was  not  an  un- 
common mi  n.  However,  to  forget  him 
now— to  let  his  death  be  In  vain  when 
the  sorrow  \  ire  feel  from  his  loss  can  be 
turned  into  something  positive— would 
demean  the  struggle  of  American 
working  men  and  women.  When  we 
honor  Michael  McDermott,  we  shall 
be  honoring  a  man  who  represents  the 
group  whic  ti  made  America  great,  a 
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group  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
achievements,  a  group  which  contin- 
ues to  serve  America  well— the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  country. 
Their  safety  while  working  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  Your  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
strong  sigiul  to  all  that  industry 
should,  first  and  foremost,  be  con- 
cerned with  worker  safety.  Thank 
you.» 


THE  FUTURE  OP  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  mmixsoTA 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Thunday,  Janwiry  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  97th  Congress  the  railroad  retire- 
ment program  was  imder  substantial 
attack.  Efforts  were  made  to  cut  back 
dual  benefits  for  current  recipients 
and  to  reduce  and  eliminate  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board. 

In  the  face  of  these  attacks.  Con- 
gress spoke  out  firmly  in  support  of 
railroad  retirees.  We  successfully  rein- 
sUted  the  dual  benefit  and  have  re- 
sisted attempts  to  eliminate  the  Board 
and  the  district  offices. 

However,  our  actions  did  not  fully 
resolve  the  problems  facing  this  im- 
portant program.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  future  soundness  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  System  is  in  doubt. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  System, 
which,  throughout  its  history,  has 
been  financed  by  payroll  taxes,  is 
going  broke  despite  corrective  action 
taken  by  Congress  in  1981.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  precipitous  decline  in 
railroad  employment.  In  less  than  2 
years  employment  has  fallen  almost  20 
percent.  It  has  gone  from  509,000  in 
January  1981  to  416.000  in  November 
1982.  This  Is  a  loss  of  nearly  100,000 
contributing  employees. 

A  vicioiis  cycle  has  been  established. 
As  employment  declines,  payroll  taxes 
have  been  raised.  This  creates  a  strong 
inducement  for  management  to  reduce 
employment  further  in  order  to  reduce 
tax  costs.  Since  taxes  are  high,  even  a 
small  drop  in  employment  means  a  big 
financial  loss  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment System,  and  a  big  drop  is  devas- 
tating. Taxes  then  are  raised  to  make 
up  for  lost  revenue.  Employment  is 
then  cut  to  reduce  costs. 

However,  rail  employment  decline 
has  not  meant  a  decline  in  the  railroad 
industry.  Deregulation  of  the  industry 
under  the  Staggers  Rail  Act,  the  vari- 
ous tax  reforms,  and  reorganizations, 
many  made  possible  by  legislation, 
have  put  the  Industry  in  the  best  con- 
dition ever.  Until  the  current  recession 
caught  up  with  the  railroads,  they 
were,  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments, having  record  years  for  freight 
traffic  and  profits.  When  this  reces- 
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sion  ends,  as  it  will,  the  industry  will 
again  experience  these  conditions. 

If  rail  traffic  and  revenues  are  in- 
creasing while  employment  is  drop- 
ping, productivity  must  be  skyrocket- 
ing. The  industry  is  in  a  better  finan- 
cial position,  not  a  weaker  one,  to  fi- 
nance the  retirement  obligations  to 
the  men  and  women  who  built  it,  sus- 
tained it  the  last  half  century,  and  put 
it  where  it  is  today. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  clear 
that  a  means,  other  than  payroll 
taxes,  at  least  in  part,  must  be  found 
to  finance  these  retirement  obligations 
from  the  record  revenues  which  the 
industry  will  achieve.  While  a  ton-mile 
tax  has  been  suggested,  it  is  not  the 
sole  alternative  which  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  conciurent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  rail  labor, 
and  rail  management  should  Jointly  or 
independently  explore  possible  alter- 
native methods  of  financing  the  rail- 
road retirement  program.  The  resolu- 
tion directs  that  one  of  the  altema-' 
tives  that  should  be  considered  Is  a 
ton-mile  tax.  The  resolution  .specifical- 
ly directs  joint  or  separate  reports  be 
made  to  the  Congress  by  October  1. 
1983. 

I  am  confident  that  the  study  called 
for  will  be  made  in  good  faith,  and 
that  the  report  will  be  filed  in  October 
1983  as  requested.  The  rail  sector, 
labor  and  management  have  always 
contributed  to  the  solution  of  their  re- 
tirement program  problems.  Congress 
has  responded  to  such  private  initia- 
tives with  the  legislation  when  neces- 
sary. We  urgently  need  the  private 
sector's  cooperation  today. 

The  failure  to  respond  would  have 
serious  repercussions  on  rail  retirees. 
We  cannot  get  bogged  down  in  a 
morass  of  indifference,  nor  can  we 
back  down  from  the  commitments 
that  have  been  made  to  these  individ- 
uals. We  urgently  need  the  positive 
contribution  of  the  rail  industry,  labor 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to 
maintain  the  commitment  and  protect 
railroad  retirees  today  and  tomorrow.* 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ERA 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  nw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment be  the  first  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  new  Congress.  Its  desig- 
nation as  House  Joint  Resolution  1 
demonstrates  that  the  struggle  to  pass 
the  ERA  will  have  a  top  priority  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Caucus  for  Women's  Issues,  I  cospon- 
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sored  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  and  I 
strongly  support  the  caucus'  plans  to 
redouble  efforts  to  insure  that  the 
Constitution  reflects  most  Americans' 
strong  conviction  that  the  equality  of 
women  is  guaranteed. 

Opponents  are  still  claiming  that 
the  ERA  is  not  needed  because  women 
can  win  equality  through  Federal  laws 
already  on  the  books  and  changes  in 
State  and  local  statutes. 

But  no  statute  can  provide  the  all- 
encompassing  protection  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Statutes  can  be  re- 
pealed or  undermined,  a  lesson  we  are 
learning  only  too  well  under  this  ad- 
ministration. Support  for  equal  rights 
can  disappear  as  quickly  as  changes 
occur  in  the  White  House,  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  State  legislatures. 

Currently,  we  have  a  President  who 
pays  lip  service  to  women's  rights  but 
works  actively  to  subvert  the  gains 
women  have  made.  Nothing  so  drama- 
tizes the  need  for  ERA  as  the  adminis- 
tration's pathetic  record  on  equal 
rights.  Antidiscrimination  laws,  such 
as  the  title  IX  prohibition  on  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  funded  education 
programs,  are  being  weakened.  Social 
programs  that  seek  to  equalize  oppor- 
tunity for  women  in  employment,  edu- 
cation, housing  and  other  areas  are 
being  reduced  or  eliminated.  Fewer 
women  are  being  considered  for  Judi- 
cial and  Federal  appointments  than 
under  past  administrations. 

Women  cannot  even  rely  on  existing 
statutes  to  protect  them.  The  Equal 
Pay  Act,  for  example,  was  passed  in 
1963.  but  women  are  still  paid  less 
than  men  for  doing  the  same  work  in 
every  Job  classification  in  the  labor 
force.  College  educated  women,  on  the 
average,  earn  less  than  men  with  an 
eighth  grade  education.  Poverty  has 
increasingly  become  a  female  phe- 
nomenon: two  out  of  every  three  poor 
adults  are  women. 

ERA  is  not  Just  women  in  the  labor 
market.  Full-time  homemakers  will 
benefit  from  it  as  well,  since  discrimi- 
nation against  women  is  still  rampant 
in  our  tax  and  retirement  systems,  in- 
surance policies,  family  law,  and  other 
areas. 

Moreover,  by  eliminating  sex  as  a 
factor  in  determining  legal  rights  for 
all  citizens,  the  ERA  will  protect  men 
as  well  as  women.  A  man  should  not  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  learn  nurs- 
ing, for  example,  any  more  than  a 
woman  should  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  engineering.  Family  law 
and  criminal  law  should  not  treat  men 
more  harshly  than  women. 

The  ERA,  in  its  simplicity,  offers  the 
best  argument  for  itself:  "Equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex."  I  am  confident  that  those  words 
will  become  part  of  the  Constitution 
before  another  ratification  deadline 
haspassed.« 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
SOUTHWEST  WASHINOTON 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHIIfCTOir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  this  new  session  of  Congress,  our 
No.  1  priority  must  be  to  put  our  Na- 
tion's men  and  women  back  to  work. 

In  dry  economic  terms,  unemploy- 
ment is  a  key  cause  of  the  splrallng 
budget  deficit  that  is  Inhibiting  any 
real  economic  recovery— every  percent- 
age point  of  Joblessness  adds  $30  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit.  In  human  terms, 
unemployment  is  a  tragedy  affecting 
millions  of  Americans  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Officially,  nearly  12  million  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed.  The  real 
number  is  much  higher,  for  the  offi- 
cial figures  fail  to  count  the  millions 
of  workers  who  are  forced  against 
their  will  to  work  reduced  hours  and 
the  over  1  million  jobseekers  who  have 
simply  given  up  of  ever  finding  work. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  12.4  percent,  far 
above  even  the  10.8-percent  national 
average. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  must  be  an  ally  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Congress  should  take  steps  to 
make  UJS.  exports  more  competitive, 
strengthen  education,  training,  and  re- 
taining programs.  Inltitate  a  housing 
stimulus  program,  work  with  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  revitalize  our  indus- 
trial base,  and  countless  other  things. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Daily  World,  of  Aberdeen 
Wash.,  which  describes  the  plight— 
and  the  courage— of  forest  product 
workers  in  Washington. 

The  workers  in  this  article  are  exem- 
plary of  what  is  occurring  all  across 
our  Nation.  They  are  real  people  who 
are  struggling  to  feed  their  families, 
people  who  want  to  work  but  cannot 
find  Jobs. 

I  hope  that  stories  like  these  will 
convince  the  Reagan  administration  to 
put  aside  their  rigid  policies  and  work 
with  us  during  the  98th  Congress 
toward  real  solutions  to  our  Nation's 
No.  1  problem— unemployment. 
Woodworkers  Just  Trtxho  to  Hold  oh 

(By  Emmet  Pierce) 
Grays  Harbor.— Sitting  around  a  Uble  In 
an  Aberdeen  union  hall,  four  unemployed 
woodworkers  shared  a  pot  of  coffee  and 
swapped  stories  about  tough  times  in  Grays 
Harbor. 

•'If  it  wasn't  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  food  stamps.  It  would  be  worse 
than  the  Depression,"  said  Vernon  Mon- 
toure.  a  64-year-old  mill  worker. 

Montoure  said  he  was  thrown  out  of  work 
when  the  E.  C.  Miller  Cedar  Lumber  Co. 
closed  Its  doors  last  spring.  Until  then  he 
worked  30  years  without  taking  a  handout. 
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But  these  days  he  finds  himself  standing  In 
food  lines. 

"1  never  thought  It  would  happen  to  me." 
he  said.  "I  was  young  during  the  Depres- 
sion. I  stood  In  the  commodity  lines  with  my 
folks.  These  lines  are  longer." 

"I'm  making  it  mainly  because  of  family 
support.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  who  aren't," 
said  BUI  Douglas.  30,  a  burly,  bearded  me- 
chanic who  formerly  worked  for  ITT- 
Rayonler  Inc.  "I  don't  have  unemployment 
compensation  anymore.  The  last  check  I  got 
was  last  April." 

Douglas  has  been  out  of  work  since  Febru- 
ary 1981.  Kurt  Rehberg.  24.  a  former  Mayr 
Brothers  Logging  Co.  mill  worker,  has  been 
out  of  work  since  August. 

"I  still  get  unemployment  and  I  can  live 
on  It."  he  said  with  a  shrug.  "The  wife  and 
me  will  get  along.  We  got  a  food  basket  the 
other  day.  It  blew  me  away.  I  never  got  any- 
thing like  that  before." 

Pride  fades  when  you're  struggling  to  sur- 
vive, he  said.  He  accepted  the  gift. 

"I've  been  laid  off  since  February."  said 
Mike  Degerlund.  33,  who  worked  for  Evans 
Products  Co.  "You  got  to  know  someone  to 
get  a  Job." 

All  four  men  belong  to  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  Local  374.  They 
share  a  mixture  of  fear  and  optimism. 
There  are  an  estimated  6,600  Grays  Harbor 
laborers  out  of  work.  That's  17  percent  of 
the  area's  work  force.  The  timber  Industry's 
slump  is  expected  to  continue  Into  1083. 
Montoure  said  his  age  would  make  it  hard 
for  him  to  find  work. 

"These  fellows  are  young,"  he  said,  gestur- 
ing toward  his  three  companions.  "At  my 
age  they  don't  want  to  train  me  for  another 
job." 

But  the  need  for  more  training  was  also 
on  young  Rehberg's  mind. 

"I  should  have  stayed  In  college  like  ev- 
eryone told  me  to."  he  said.  "I  only  know 
how  to  work  In  the  mill.  That's  all  I  know 
how  to  do  ...  111  find  work  somehow.  I've 
Just  got  to  hold  on." 

None  of  the  men  want  to  leave  the  area, 
but  all  have  considered  it. 

"A  guy  might  have  to  move  if  the  jobs 
don't  come  back,"  said  Montoure.  "Some 
people  made  a  move  right  off.  That  may 
help  the  ones  who  sUy." 

Degerlund  said  mill  workers  and  loggers 
are  used  to  going  a  month  or  more  without 
work.  But  the  timber  Industry's  last  boom 
year  was  1979.  Since  then  work  has  been 
sporadic  at  best.  And  three  years  is  a  long 
time  to  wait  out  an  economic  slump. 

The  workmen  try  not  to  let  unemploy- 
ment get  them  down.  Each  had  his  own  way 
of  dealing  with  anger  and  disappointment. 
Douglas  played  park  league  baseball  to  work 
off  his  frustration.  Rehberg  pUys  basket- 
ball and  takes  long  walks.  Degerlund  cuts 
firewood.  When  Montoure  geU  depressed  he 
washes  his  car.  Jobless  laborers  who  can't 
get  their  minds  off  their  problems  get  just 
plain  mean.  Douglas  said. 

"You  learn  to  roll  with  It,"  he  said.  "You 
can't  keep  it  on  your  mind  all  the  time." 

Montoure  said  the  wood  products  Industry 
is  tied  to  the  housing  Industry.  Owning 
one's  own  home  Is  part  of  the  American 
Dream,  he  said.  Ironically,  many  woodwork- 
ers have  never  realized  that  dream. 

"How  am  I  going  to  save  $5,000  for  a  down 
payment  and  closing  costs  and  then  make 
an  $800  per  month  payment?"  Rehberg 
asked.  "There's  just  no  way." 

Montoure  said  the  timber  Industry  wlU  re- 
bound once  home  loan  interest  rates  fall. 
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The  need  for  stiffer.  mandatory  pen- 
alties is  clear— existing  law  is  simply 
not  an  effective  deterrent.  For  exam- 
ple, the  terrorist  group  which  New 
York  (Sty  police  believe  set  the  New 
Year's  Eve  blast,  FALN,  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  some  100  bombings 
that  have  killed  six  people,  wounded 
dozens  more,  and  resulted  in  more 
than  $3.5  million  in  property  damage 
during  the  past  8  years.  Although  30 
of  their  attacks  have  taken  place  in 
New  York,  the  group  has  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  other  bombings  in  Chi- 
cago. Washington,  Philadelphia,  and 
San  Francisco.  We  must  take  tough 
and  inmiediate  actions  to  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  these  terrorists  acts.  I 
believe  my  proposal  offers  us  that  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  was  woimd- 
ed  10  times  during  my  23  years  with 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
life-threatening  dangers  these  terror- 
ist bombings  pose  to  our  Nation's  law 
enforcement  conununity.  In  the  New 
Yeau-'s  Eve  bombing  in  New  York,  one 
courageous  police  officer,  Rocco  Pas- 
carella,  went  to  investigate  a  suspi- 
cious package  he  thought  might  be  a 
bomb.  It  exploded  as  he  approached, 
causing  him  to  lose  his  right  leg.  Two 
bomb  squad  detectives,  Salvatore  R. 
Pastorella  and  Anthony  S.  Senft,  also 
suffered  extremely  serious  injuries 
when  another  of  the  series  of  bombs 
exploded  in  their  faces  as  they  at- 
tempted to  dismantle  it.  Detective  Pas- 
torella lost  aU  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  suffered  very  serious  eye  inju- 
ries and  may  have  been  deafened.  De- 
tective Senft.  also  suffered  an  eye 
injury,  as  weU  as  extensive  facial  and 
body  injuries. 

Every  police  officer  knows  there  are 
certain  risks  associated  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  fighting  crime.  However, 
those  risks  can  be  minimized,  and  we 
can  help  by  passing  tougher  laws  that 
serve  as  more  effective  crime  deter- 
rents. 

Acting  in  this  belief,  I  intend  to  do 
everything  possible  to  seek  the  early 
passage  of  this  crucial  anticrime  naeas- 
ure  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port me  in  this  worthy  cause. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2,  1983] 

F.A.L.N.  Puerto  Ricam  Terrorists 

Suspected  in  New  Year  Bombimgs 

(By  Robert  D.  McFadden) 

Federal  and  city  investigators  said  yester- 
day that  a  Puerto  Rican  terrorist  group  was 
apparently  responsible  for  a  series  of  bomb- 
ings on  New  Year's  Eve  that  rocked  four 
government  buildings  in  lower  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  and  seriously  injured  three 
police  officers. 

The  blasts,  which  struck  Police  Headquar- 
ters and  two  Federal  office  buildings  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Federal  Courthouse  in 
Brooklyn  during  a  90-minute  period,  severed 
a  leg  of  one  officer  and  injured  the  eyes  of 
two  bomb  squad  detectives. 

The  detectives,  one  of  whom  also  lost  all 
the  fingers  on  his  right  hand  and  may  have 
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been  deafened,  were  felled  when  one  of  the 
bombs  blew  up  in  their  faces.  They  might 
have  been  killed  had  they  not  been  wearing 
armored  suits,  the  police  said.  A  fifth  bomb, 
made  of  four  sticks  of  dynamite,  was  found 
in  lower  Manhattan  and  dismantled  before 
it  exploded. 

Authorities  said  the  explosions  were  be- 
lieved set  by  the  F.A.L.N.— Puerzas  Arma- 
dasa  de  LiberaclOn  National,  or  Armed 
Forces  of  National  Liberation— which  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  some  100  bomb- 
ings that  have  killed  six  people  in  an  eight- 
year  campaign  of  terror  in  the  name  of 
Puerto  Rican  Independence. 

Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  McOuire 
said  that  at  10:20  P.M.,  after  three  of  the 
bombs  had  exploded,  a  man  called  WCBS 
Radio  and  said:  "This  is  the  F.A.L.N.  We  are 
responsible  for  the  bombings  in  New  York 
C^ty  today.  Free  Puerto  Rico.  Free  all  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  prisoners  of  war." 

The  caller  hung  up  after  making  the 
statement,  which  was  recorded,  the  conunis- 
sioner  said.  Shortly  afterward,  at  10:27  P.M., 
a  man  called  The  Associated  Press  in  New 
York  City  and  claimed  that  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  was  responsible  for 
the  bombings  and  that  two  more  bombs 
would  go  off  within  an  hour.  Commissioner 
McGuire  said. 

Two  more  bombs  were  found  at  a  Federal 
office  building  downtown.  One  exploded  and 
the  other  was  dismantled.  However,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Com- 
missioner McGuire  expressed  skepticism 
about  the  claim  on  behalf  of  the  P.L.O. 

"We  are  definitely  investigating  an 
P.A.L.N.  link."  said  Joseph  Vallquette,  a 
spokesman  for  the  P.B.I. 

"The  type  of  device  used  is  consistent  with 
what  the  F.A.L.N.  has  previously  used  and 
taken  credit  for."  Commissioner  McGuire 
said  at  a  new  conference.  "The  type  of  mes- 
sage given  is  also  consistent." 

As  word  of  the  blasts  spread,  the  Police 
Department  received  scores  of  calls  warning 
that  bombs  had  been  planted  in  various  lo- 
cations in  the  city,  including  in  the  midst  of 
the  huge  crowd  of  revelers  gathered  in 
Times  Square  for  the  New  Year's  Eve  cele- 
bration. 

Security  at  all  public  buildings  was  in- 
creased and  searches  were  conducted  for 
other  bombs,  but  none  was  found,  the  Com- 
missioner said.  Police  at  the  Midtown  South 
Precinct  said  that  officers  scanned  the 
Times  Square  crowd  for  suspicious  pacltages 
but  took  no  other  precautions. 

The  Conunissioner  gave  the  following  de- 
tails of  the  bombings: 

The  first  detonated  at  9:27  P.M.  on  the 
north  side  of  26  Federal  Plaza,  which  houses 
the  offices  of  the  F.B.I,  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  device,  made  of  several  sticks 
of  dynamite  and  a  timer,  knocked  out  win- 
dows on  three  floors  but  caused  no  injuries. 

Four  blocks  away,  at  9:55  P.M..  a  second 
bomb  exploded  on  the  north  side  of  1  Police 
Plaza,  the  city's  Police  Headquarters  build- 
ing, which  is  near  City  Hall  and  the  Munici- 
pal Building.  Officer,  Rocco  Pascarella,  33 
years  old.  who  was  on  security  detail,  had 
heard  the  first  blast,  gone  out  to  investigate 
and  found  the  package.  It  exploded  Just  as 
he  approached,  nearly  severing  his  right  leg 
just  below  the  knee. 

The  12-year  police  veteran,  who  is  mar- 
ried, has  one  daughter  and  lives  in  Queens, 
was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  sur- 
geons attempted  without  success  to  reattach 
the  leg  with  microsurgery.  He  was  listed  in 
guarded  condition  late  yesterday. 


The  third  bombing  occurred  at  10  P.M. 
ouUide  the  United  States  District  Court- 
house at  225  Cadman  Plaza  East  in  Brook- 
lyn's Borough  Hall  section.  It  shattered  win- 
dows throughout  the  building  but  injured 
no  one.  "The  explosion  was  heard  all 
around  the  Brooklyn  Heights  neighbor- 
hood," said  Officer  Timothy  Kane  of  the 
84  th  Precinct. 

At  10:45  P.M.  one  of  two  bombs  exploded 
at  1  St.  Andrews  Plaza,  which  houses  the 
Manhattan  Federal  courts  and  the  offices  of 
the  United  SUtes  Attorney  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  New  York.  The  building  U 
adjacent  to  the  Metropolitan  Correctional 
Center  and  Just  across  Park  Row  from  1 
Police  Plaza. 

The  device  blew  up  Just  as  Detectives  Sal- 
vatore R.  Pastorella.  42.  and  Anthony  S. 
Senft,  36,  were  trying  to  examine  it  after 
putting  steel-mesh  blankets  over  both 
bombs. 

Detective  Pastorella,  a  15-year  member  of 
the  force  from  Brooklyn,  lost  all  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand,  sustained  very  serious  in- 
juries to  both  eyes  and  may  have  been  deaf- 
ened. Detective  Senft.  an  officer  for  10 
years  who  lives  in  Suffolk  County,  suffered 
an  injury  to  one  eye  and  extensive  facial 
and  body  injuries. 

The  two  detectives  were  rushed  to  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  where  they  were  listed  later  in 
stable  but  very  serious  condition.  Commls- 
soner  McGuire  said  the  two  had  been  saved 
from  death  or  more  critical  injuries  by  the 
protective  suits  they  were  wearing. 

Other  bomb-squad  detectives  at  St.  An- 
drews Plaza  were  ordered  not  to  attempt  im- 
mediately to  remove  the  fifth  bomb.  When 
it  had  not  detonated  by  12:30  A.M..  the  de- 
tectives deactivated  the  device,  placed  it  in  a 
bomb-disposal  truck  and  took  it  to  the 
Police  Departments  firing  range  at  Rod- 
man's Neck  in  the  Bronx. 

Commissioner  McGuire  said  that  the 
timing  and  placement  of  the  bombs  suggest- 
ed that  the  people  who  planted  them  had 
apparently  not  intended  to  harm  ordinary 
citizens. 

He  said  that  60  investigators  assigned  to 
the  joint  F.B.I.-Police  Department  Terrorist 
Task  Force  are  working  on  the  bombings. 

While  no  suspects  were  named,  the  Com- 
missioner said  that  investigators  had  some 
potentially  important  clues.  He  said  several 
persons  may  have  seen  a  man  planting  the 
last  two  bombs  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  An- 
drews Plaza  at  about  10:15  P.M. 

The  Commissioner  said  that  the  man  was 
reported  to  be  Hispanic,  was  carrying  a 
package  and  had  approached  some  Chinese 
neighborhood  residents  who  were  standing 
nearby  and  indicated  to  them  that  they 
should  leave  the  area.  Mr.  McGuire  said  the 
police  were  looking  for  those  people  and  he 
urged  them,  or  anyone  else  who  saw  the 
man.  to  contact  the  police.  He  did  not  ex- 
plain how  the  police  had  learned  of  the  po- 
tential witnesses. 

BOMBS  IM  INNOCUOUS  PACKAGES 

Investigators  also  had  as  evidence  the  dis- 
mantled fifth  bomb.  It  consisted  of  four 
sticks  of  dynanute.  each  weighing  about 
one-half  pound,  a  blasting  cap,  a  nine-volt 
battery  and  a  pocket  watch. 

The  other  devices  were  believed  to  be 
similar,  Mr.  McGuire  said.  All  were  in  "in- 
nocuous packages  wrapped  in  newspaper," 
each  smaller  than  a  shoebox,  the  Commis- 
sioner said. 

A  coordinated  assault  on  the  offices  of 
government,  corporate  and  financial  institu- 
tions has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  P.A.L.N., 
whose  last  bombing  spree  struck  the  New 
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York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges,  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  Merrill  Lynch  &  Company  last 
March  I. 

At  that  time,  Kenneth  Walton,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  office  of  the  F.B.I., 
said  that  the  explosions  appeared  to  mark  a 
resurgence  of  the  group,  which  had  been  in- 
active for  two  years  since  the  arrests  in  1980 
of  11  top  members. 

Since  surfacing  in  1974.  the  group  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  more  than  100 
bombings,  including  30  in  New  York  and 
others  in  Chicago.  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia and  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  six 
deaths,  they  have  caused  scores  of  injuries 
and  more  than  $3.5  million  in  damage.  The 
most  devastating  blast  killed  four  persons 
and  injured  60  others  at  Fraunces  Tavern  in 
lower  Manhattan  in  197S.« 


CONDOMINIUM      COST      REDUC- 
TION ACT  IS  REINTRODUCED 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIArES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congressman  Archer  and  I  are  re- 
introducing legislation  which  will 
remove  the  necessity  for  costly  condo- 
minium converters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  people  the 
dream  of  homeownership  starts  with 
the  least  expensive  form  of  housing. 
Because  of  obvious  factors,  such  as 
smaller  unit  size,  economies  of  scale, 
and  considerably  less  land,  condomin- 
iums are  often  the  most  cost-effective 
and  energy-efficient  ownership  hous- 
ing available  today. 

Present  tax  laws  treat  condominium 
conversion  in  a  curious  way  that  en- 
courages sales  to  professional  convert- 
ers and  not  to  present  tenants.  If  you 
own  an  apartment  building  and  sell 
units  to  your  tenants  you  are  consid- 
ered a  "dealer"  in  real  estate  and  must 
pay  taxes  on  your  entire  gain  at  ordi- 
nary income  tax  rates,  no  matter  how 
long  you  owned  the  building.  However, 
if  you  sell  the  building  to  a  profession- 
al converter  you  get  capital  gains  on 
the  entire  gain.  Hence  the  law  favors 
sales  to  a  converter  and  not  directly  to 
tenants. 

Because  of  this  anomaly  an  entire 
conversion  industry  grew  in  the  1970's. 
Conversions  are  not  an  easy  process. 
Experts  are  needed  to  handle  the  legal 
intricacies  and  the  imique  tenant-land- 
lord problems.  But  instead  of  hiring  a 
<:ompany  on  a  fee  basis,  conversion 
companies  bought  the  building  from 
the  owner  who  then  converted  the 
buildings. 

Converters  typically  get  short-term 
loans  pegged  above  the  prime.  To 
cover  the  cost  of  carrying  the  loan, 
they  many  times  had  to  upgrade  the 
building  that  made  it  possible  to 
charge  more  for  the  units  but  invari- 
ably makes  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  present  tenants  to  afford  the  units. 
This  has  caused  the  kind  of  displace- 
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ment  that  has  helped  give  conversions 
a  bad  name. 

If  the  tax  laws  did  not  so  strongly 
discourage  apartment  owners  to  con- 
vert their  buildings  themselves,  sever- 
al positive  results  would  occur. 

First,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
carry  a  large  short-term  loan.  This 
would  keep  the  conversion  costs  down 
and  allow  more  tenants  during  "up- 
grading" or  to  keep  units  empty  for 
prospective  buyers.  It  would  be  a  lot 
easier  to  keep  units  as  rentals— an  en- 
tirely uneconomic  situation  for  a  pro- 
fessional converter.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  National  Apartment  As- 
sociation that  involvement  of  a  mid- 
dleman converter  can  raise  the  cost  of 
a  imlt  25  percent.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  a  professional  converter 
purchasing  a  building  almost  always 
generates  fear  and  uncertainty  among 
existing  tenants,  especially  the  elderly. 
We  believe  the  conversion  problems 
could  be  significantly  ameliorated  if 
the  present  owner  is  involved  in  the 
conversions. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced today  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentlemsui  from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer) 
would  alter  the  tax  treatment  conver- 
sions making  the  Code  less  "pro-con- 
verter." First,  an  owner  would  get  cap- 
ital gain  up  to  the  value  of  the  build- 
ing as  an  apartment  rental.  On  sale  to 
individuals,  any  amoimt  received 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  building 
as  appraised  as  a  rental  building, 
would  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income  tax 
rates. 

I  am  confident  that  this  biU  has  no 
revenue  impact.  It  is  only  cutting  out 
the  middleman  giving  the  owner  the 
option  to  convert  him  or  herself  with  a 
greater  likelihood  that  the  present 
tenants  would  be  able  to  purchase  the 
units  and  make  more  lower  priced 
imits  placed  on  the  market. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  is  printed 
below. 

H.R.  699 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  certain  conversions  of  residential  rental 
property  into  condominium  units 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  <a) 
part  rv  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  determining  capital  gains 
and  losses)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

SEC    1257.  ELECTION  TO  TREAT  CERTAIN  CONVER- 
SIONS INTO  CONDOMINIl-M  INITS  AS 

SALES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— For  purpases  of  this 
title,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer- 
CD  the  conversion  of  any  qualified  resi- 
dential real  property  into  condominium 
units  shall  be  treated  as  a  sale  of  such  prop- 
erty for  an  amount  equal  to  its  fair  market 
value  as  residential  rental  property,  and 

(2)  any  gain  determined  under  section 
(a)(1)  shall  be  capital  gain.  Any  additional 
gain  determined  upon  disposition  of  the 
dwelling  units  shall  be  ordinary  income.  All 
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A  OOOD  CHOICE  FOR 
MEANS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  HOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
nf  THE  H  DUSE  OF  REPRXSElfTATIVES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

it  was  clear  to  us  that  we  desperately 
needed  representation  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
deals  with  all  export  issues,  all  tax 
issues,  and  many  other  vital  areas. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
last  session,  for  example,  death  with 
over  80  bills  that  affected  agriculture 
and  yet  there  was  virtually  no  one  on 
that  committee  who  represented  a 
rural  district  and  would  be  a  voice  for 
the  family  farmer  in  making  those  de- 
cisions. 

The  trade  and  export  issues  are 
some  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  our  farmers  over  the  next 
decade.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  responsible  for  our  foreign  trade 
policies,  and  we  are  glad  that  a  farm 
State  Representative  will  be  part  of 
the  framing  of  those  policies. 

We  need  to  do  much  more  for  our 
farmers  in  the  area  of  trade.  They 
need  more  and  better  foreign  markets, 
and  Representative  Dorgajj  will  help 
us  reach  that  goal. 

In  summary,  having  Byroh  Dorgan 
serve  on  the  powerful  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  improve  his 
ability  to  represent  farm  State  inter- 
ests. It  will  also  give  us  a  chance  to 
better  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  develop 
meaningful  agricultural  policies  on 
price  supports  and  exports  that  will 
give  the  family  farmers  a  chance  to 
see  an  improving  sigricultural  economy 
for  a  change.* 


ThU7  tday,  January  6,  1983 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
steering  and  policy  com- 
kppoint  North  Dakota  Con- 
3TROII   L.   DoRGAif   to   the 
Wa]  s  and  Means  Committee  is 
importffit  step  for  better  represen- 
in  Congress  for  our  agri- 


last  session  I  served  with 
on  the  House  Agriculture 
He  did  an  outstanding  job 
fighting  for  the  in- 
family  farmer.  However, 


AMERICA  WILL  SUPPER 
WITHOUT  STUDENT  AID 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

TTiursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pred- 
ecessor in  the  House.  Father  Robert 
Drlnan.  S.J.,  has  had  several  very  dis- 
tinguished careers.  Both  before  and 
after  his  service  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House,  he 
has  been  a  leading  educator  in  Amer- 
ica. For  years  he  served  as  dean  of  one 
of  our  outstanding  institutions.  Boston 
College  Law  School.  Some  of  his 
former  students  sit  in  the  House 
today.  Since  leaving  the  House  he  has. 
among  other  things,  resumed  teaching 
law  at  the  Georgetown  Law  Center. 

Recently  he  wrote  a  compelling  arti- 
cle on  the  need  for  continued  support 
by  Congress  of  comprehensive  student 
loan  programs.  Father  Drinan  points 
out  that  making  higher  education  fi- 
nancially possible  for  every  qualified 
young  person  is  important  both  as  a 
matter  of  fairness  and  as  an  essential 
element  in  a  long-term  strategy  for 
keeping  America's  economy  competi- 
tive in  the  world. 

I  ask  that  his  remarks  be  printed 
here  so  that  our  colleagues  can  once 
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again  benefit  from  his  cogent  argu- 
ments. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Dec.  26. 
1982] 

America  Wax  SurrxR  Withoitt  Stotieiit 
Aid 

(By  Robert  F.  Drinan.  S.J.) 

Will  the  98th  Congress  continue  those 
programs  of  financial  aid  to  college  students 
which  have  helped  to  make  it  possible  for 
12.358,000  young  people  to  attend  college 
and  for  3,200  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  survive?  The  answer  Is  in  doubt. 

In  1978,  Congress  made  all  college  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  income,  eligible  for 
guaranteed  loans.  During  the  next  three 
years  $15  billion  was  borrowed  from  the  na- 
tion's banks— more  than  the  total  amount 
lent  in  the  preceding  13  years.  In  a  law  that 
took  effect  Oct.  1,  1981.  these  loans  were  re- 
stricted to  students  whose  combined  paren- 
tal income  was  under  a  certain  ceiling.  The 
number  of  loans  in  the  following  year 
dropped  from  3.5  million  to  2.7  million.  The 
number  of  loans  available  in  1982  in  Ohio 
declined  by  24.3%  and  in  Kentucky  by 
24.4%.  In  addition,  the  outright  grants  to 
students  from  the  federal  government  de- 
clined nationally  by  7%. 

The  enrollment  of  freshmen  In  Septem- 
ber, 1982,  decreased  somewhat— especially  in 
private  colleges.  The  nation's  1,500  private 
colleges  had  16,000  fewer  freshmen  in  the 
fall  of  1982  than  In  the  faU  of  1981.  This 
3.8%  decline  has  brought  about  the  firet 
total  enrollment  drop  in  private  colleges 
since  1971.  It  will  mean  that  over  the  next 
four  years  there  will  be  a  loss  to  these  pri- 
vate colleges  of  some  $250  million. 

This  shortfall  may  have  been  due  to  the 
uncertainty  about  the  availability  of  finan- 
cial aid  rather  than  the  actural  lack  of 
money  for  tuition  loans.  But  the  same  un- 
certainty continues,  and  college  administra- 
tora  are  nervous  about  what  to  expect  in 
September.  1983. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  recom- 
mended a  slashing  of  financial  grants  from 
$2.4  billion  to  $1.4  bUlion,  a  cutback  in  work- 
study  funds  from  $528  million  to  $397  mil- 
lion and  the  elimination  of  all  $178  million 
in  national  direct  student  loans.  The  House 
of  Representatives  will  probably  vote  to 
continue  these  programs  at  their  present 
level  of  funding,  but  the  future  of  these  pro- 
grams is  very  uncertain. 

The  pressure  to  reduce  student  grants  and 
loans  will  l)e  intense.  Deficits  will  remain  in 
the  $150-billion  range  for  1983.  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
estimates  that  the  1984  deficit  will  be  a  sUg- 
gering  $185  billion. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  cut- 
backs in  the  availability  of  student  loans 
(which  declined  from  $7.8  billion  in  1981  to 
$6.1  billion  in  1982)  have  had  undesirable  re- 
sults on  thousands  of  students  and  hun- 
dreds of  colleges.  The  federal  student  grant 
and  loan  programs  initiated  In  the  1970s  can 
be  compared  to  the  monumental  Land 
Grant  College  Act  of  1863  by  which  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  were  given  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  start  the  great  state  uni- 
versities and  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  which 
educated  some  12  million  veterans  after 
World  war  II. 

About  the  only  objection  heard  to  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  is  the  reported  default 
rate.  The  Inadequate  collection  procedures 
of  the  federal  government  as  well  as  the  col- 
leges may  have  been  as  responsible  as  any- 
thing else  for  whatever  excessive  defaults 
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may  have  occurred.  The  problem  is  on  its 
way  to  being  resolved.  This  year,  436  col- 
leges with  default  rates  over  10%  are  barred 
from  receiving  loans.  In  1983  the  federal 
government  will  propose  further  tightening 
measures  in  the  collection  procedures,  in- 
cluding possibly  a  plan  by  which  income-tax 
returns  or  even  wages  may  be  withheld  from 
those  who  have  defaulted  on  student  loans. 
Aside  from  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
federal  loans  and  grants,  the  nations  col- 
leges and  universities  face  problems  from 
the  declining  numbers  of  persons  reaching 
their  18th  birthday.  The  1982  total  of 
4.185.000  will  decline  to  3,772.000  in  1984 
and  to  3.329.000  In  1995.  The  total  wiU  not 
turn  upward  until  the  year  2000  when  It  will 
be  3,758,000. 

There  are  undoubtedly  improvements 
which  could  be  made  in  the  five  major  fed- 
eral loan-grant-work  programs.  But  the  con- 
tinual need  for  them  is  evident.  States  are 
retrenching  in  student  assistance.  Michigan, 
for  example,  economically  devastated  for  a 
decade,  has  since  1975-76  doubled  Ite  tuition 
for  its  15  state-related  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  phased  out  150  degree  programs. 
Some  states  have  Increased  sUte  aid  for  stu- 
dents: in  1982-83  Ohio  is  giving  67,000 
awards  totaling  $33.856,000— an  increase  of 
6.3%.  But  nationally,  student  aid  last  year 
increased  9%  from  all  sources  while  tuition 
and  fees  increased  14%. 

If  there  is  any  simple  principle  which 
unites  liberals  and  conservatives  when  they 
think  about  the  economy  It  Is  their  agree- 
ment on  the  urgency  of  training  more  per- 
sons for  careers  in  high  technology  so  that 
the  United  States  can  meet  its  competition 
abroad  from  Japan,  West  Germany  and 
more  and  more  industrialized  nations  like 
Singapore  and  Taiwan.  It  is  well  known  that 
one  out  of  every  five  adult  Americans  is 
handicapped  by  "functional  Illiteracy"  and 
that  this  unfortunate  situation  may  cost  the 
nation  an  estimated  $225  billion  In  lost  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  future  of  America  will  be  determined 
in  very  significant  ways  by  what  the  con- 
gress and  the  White  House  do  about  helping 
college  studenU  in  1983.  The  carefully  Inte- 
grated programs  now  on  the  books  permit 
every  qualified  American  youth  to  go  to  the 
college  of  his  or  her  choice  whether  It  is 
Oberlin  or  Ohio  State.  Should  not  that  be  a 
right  which  the  Congress  and  the  country 
should  cherish?* 


EVANGELICAL  BAPTIST 
PRISONERS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  start  a  new  year,  we  sometimes 
forget  that  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tian believers  today,  is  no  less  real 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Christians  are  still  suffering 
and  dying  for  their  belief  in  God  and 
his  son  bom  on  Christmas  Day.  There- 
fore, it  is  appropriate  to  remember  the 
fate  of  certain  Evangelical  Baptist 
prisoners  in  the  U.S.S.R.  who  are  suf- 
fering and  dying  for  their  faith.  A  list 
of  some  of  them  arrested  and  their  ad- 
dress in  forced  labor  camps  follows: 
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List  or  Evakgeucal  Baptist  Prisoners  ih 
THE  Soviet  Union.  July  1. 1982 

1.  Afanaseva.  Ludmila  Arsenyevna. 
Home  address:  d.  Maneyevo,  Bashkirskaya 

ASSR.  Soviet  Union, 
b.  1958. 
Arrested:  March  23.  1982. 

2.  Alekseyev.  Vyacheslav  Konstantlnovich. 
Home  address:  ul.  Shafiyeva  6.  kv.  14,  g. 

Ufa,    Bashkirskaya    ASSR    450083,    Soviet 
Union. 

b.  September  1936;  3  children. 

Arrested:  March  12,  1982. 

3.  Antonov,  Ivan  Yakovlevich. 

Home  address:  Neonila  Ivanovna  Anton- 
ova  (wife),  ul.  Kotovskogo.  41,  g.  Kirovograd 
316013,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  August  19, 1919:  3  children. 
Arrested:  May  14,  1982. 

4.  Antonov,  Pavel  Ivanovlch. 

Home  address:  Neonila  Ivanovna  Anton- 
ova  (mother),  ul.  Katovskogo,  41,  g.  Kirovo- 
grad 316013,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  November  25.  1957. 
Arrested:  February  17, 1982. 

5.  Antropov,  Pavel  Nlkolayevlch. 
Home  address:  Maria  Grigorievna  Antro- 

pova  (wife),  ul.  Kallnina,  9,  g.  Mozhga,  Ud- 
murtskaya  ASSR  427760,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  November  20,  1930. 

Arrested:  February  3, 1982. 

6.  Arbuzov,  Ivan  Grlgorlevich. 
Home  address:  ul.  Pavlova  18.  g.  Nizhny 

Tagil,  Sverdlovskaya  oblast,  Soviet  Union, 
b.  1914. 
Arrested:  April  20,  1982. 

7.  Arnautov.  Georgi  Ivanovlch. 
Home  address:  Anna  Mlkhailovna  Amau- 

tova  (wife),  ul.  Molodyozhnaya,  49,  g.  Kher- 
son 325013,  Khersonskaya  oblast,  Soviet 
Union. 

b.  January  10, 1922;  3  children. 

Camp  address:  otr.  7  br.  74.  uchr.  YuZ 
312/87.  g.  Oorlovka,  Donetskaya  oblast 
338035.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  August  18.  1980. 

Sentence:  (2nd)  2  years  strict. 

8.  Azarov,  Mikhail  Vladimirovich. 
Home   address:   Anna   Petrovna   Azarova 

(wife),  ul.  Ropshenskaya.  23  kv.  27.  197110 
g.  Leningrad.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  April  27, 1937;  4  children. 

Camp  address:  UC  20/7  "L",  g.  Leningrad 
195213.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  August  14,  1981. 

Sentence:  (2nd)  4  years  ordinary  plus  con- 
fiscation. 

9.  Baturln.  Nikolai  Georgievich. 
Home  address:  Valentlna  Matveyevna  Ba- 

turlna  (wife),  ul.  Sadovaya.  4  kv.  13.  g. 
Shakhty  346500  Rostovskaya  obi..  Soviet 
Union. 

b.  Decementer  15, 1927;  6  chUdren. 

Camp  address:  YH  1612/44  "G",  g.  Belovo, 
Kemerovskaya  obi.  652600,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  November  5.  1979. 

Sentence:  (6th)  5  years  strict. 

10.  Belan.  Boris  Nlkolayevlch. 
Home  address:  Maria  Semyonovna  Belan 

(Wife),  ul.  Llsunova  kvartal  4,40,  kv.  27.  g. 
Tashkent,  Uzbekskaya  SSR  700171.  Soviet 
Union. 

b.  May  28,  1954. 

Arrested:  January  12, 1982. 

11.  Belev,  Ivan  Petrovich. 
Home      address:      Zlnalda      Nlkolayevna 

Beleva  (wife),  ul.  Karla  Marksa,  11/4  kv. 
121,  Kishinev  277045,  Moldavskaya  SSR, 
Soviet  Union. 

b.  March  26.  1940. 

Camp  address:  OSch  29/5  "Ye",  ul.  Levan- 
evskogo,  g.  Kagul  278830.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  January  20, 1982. 

Sentence:  2.5  ordinary. 
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12.  Berezovsky,  Vasily  Tarasovlch. 
Home  address:  LiUa  Romanovna  Berezov- 

skaya  (wife),  ul.  Linina,  13  kv.  21,  g.  Cher- 
vonograd,  Lvovskaya  obUt  292210,  Soviet 
Union. 

b.  October  20, 1936:  6  children. 

Arrested:  November  24,  1981. 

13.  Bessonov,  Vladimir  Ivanovlch. 
Home  address:  Svethlana  Ivanovna  Bes- 

sonova  (wife),  ul.  Poieganovskaya.  2.  g. 
Chernovtsy,  Chemovitskaya  obi.  274008. 
Soviet  Union. 

b.  November  27,  1949:  3  children. 

Camp  address:  K-231/2-17.  p/o/  Lesnoye, 
pos.  Zarechny.  Verkhnekansky  r-n.  Kirovs- 
kaya  oblast  612870.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  July  27.  1980. 

Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

14.  Bogar.  Ivan  Biilovich. 
Home  address:  Maria  Avgustinovna  Bogar 

(wife),  ul.  Tereka.  65,  pos.  Koroleva.  Zaraka- 
patskaya  obi.  295560,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  November  24.  1952;  3  children. 

Arrested:  May  13.  1981. 

15.  Boiko,  Nikolai  Yerofeyevich. 
Home  address:  Valentlna  Ilinichna  Boiko 

(wife),  ul.  Limannya.  8.  pos.  Shevchenko-l. 
p.  Krasnoselka.  Odessa  272168.  Soviet 
Union. 

b.  February  23, 1922;  8  children. 

Camp  address:  YaB  257/5  otr.  8,  g.  So- 
vletskaya  Gavan,  Kabarovsky  kral  682880. 
Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  December  29. 1980. 

Sentence:  (2nd)  6  years  strict  plus  5  exile. 

16.  Bondar.  Lidia  Troflmovna. 
Home  address:  Marfa  Semyanyuk  Bondar 

(sister),  ul.  Minskaya.  31.  g.  Krasnodar 
350006,  Soviet  Union. 

Camp  address:  UVL'  315/187,  ul.  1  Maya 
20,  g.  Lvov  290007,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  April  20,  1982. 

Sentence:  (2nd). 

17.  Brykova,  Nadezhda  Ivanovna. 
Home  address:  Maria  Pedorevna  Brykova 

(mother),  1-aya  Besh-Bala.  217,  g.  Fergana. 
Uzbekskaya  SSR  712011,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  December  19, 1943. 

Camp  address:  uchr.  UO  68/3  br.  21,  Ust 
Labinsk.  Krasnodarsky  kral  352310,  Soviet 
Union. 

Arrested:  June  18, 1980. 

Sentence:  3.5  ordinary  plus  confiscation. 

18.  Bublik,  Sergei  Ivanovlch. 
Home   address:    Ekaterina   Dementyevna 

Olshevskaya  (mother),  per.  Donetsky.  45,  g. 
Rostov-na-Domu  346000.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  November  13, 1957. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  288-28  4/24,  p.o. 
Khairyuzovka,  Ilansky  4-n.  BCrasnoyarsky 
kral  663850.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  January  19.  1980. 

Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

19.  Burdeiny,  Viktor  Aleksandrovich. 
Home  address:  ul.  Tretlya,   101,  s.  Zdol- 

bltsa,  Zdolbunovsky  ralon,  Rovenskaya  obi.. 
Soviet  Union. 

b.  April  24.  1943;  2  children. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  OR  318/46-3.  s.  Eka- 
terinovka.  g.  Samy.  Rovenskaya  oblast 
265452.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  July  20.  1980. 

Sentence:  (2nd)  3  years  strict. 

20  Bykov,  Viktor  Ivanovlch. 

Home  address:  Nina  Petrovna  Bykov 
(wife),  ul.  Gertsena.  96  kv.  1.  g.  Novorossllsk, 
Krasnodarsky  krai  353912.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  December  23,  1930;  5  children. 

Camp  address:  UO  68/1  br.  5,  pos.  Novosa- 
dovy,  Ablnsky  ralon.  Krasnodarsky  krai. 
Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  June  18,  1980. 

Sentence:  3.5  years  ordinary  plus  confisca- 
tion. 
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address 
Talinna 


addr;ss: 


addi  iss: 


Ttatsky 


addiess: 
Btraso  rsky 


adcress: 


,  Volyns  laya 


D<  cember ; 


add]  ess: 


21.  Bystrovi , 
Home 

(mother) 
tonskaya  S8B , 

b.  January  i 

Camp 
Chelyabinsk 

Arrested: 

Sentence:  3 

22.  Bytin 
Home 

(wife).  3-ii 
24127.  Soviet 

b.  September 

Camp 
Lokot 
242300.  Sovietj 

Arrested: 

Sentence:  ( 

23.  Chaban 
Home 

Chaban  (wife( 
Kovel 

b.  September 

Camp 
Khmelnitskajija 

Arrested 

Sentence:  2 

24.  Chertko^a, 
Home 

Alma-Ata. 
Union. 

b.  Novembei 

Psychiatric 
bolnitsa  otd. 
700069.  Soviet 

Confined  in 

25 

Home 
garskikh  (wlf; 
Kirov  610011. 

b.  Novembei 

Camp 
7,  g.  Kirov 

Arrested: 

Sentence:  3 

26.  C:hipets. 
Home 

pets  (wife),  ul 
propetrovskajja 

b.  April  13. 

Camp 
Telmanovsky 
342228.  Soviet 

Sentence:  2. 

27.  Chovgar , 
Home 

(wife),   ul 
zovsky    r-n, 
Soviet  Union. 

b.  March  31 

Camp 
Mirny, 
oblast  342228. 

Sentence: 
tion. 

28.  Danilyu|, 
Home 

Danilyuk  ( 

Chemovitsy. 

Soviet  Union 

b.  January 

Arrested: 

Sentence:  ( 

29.  Deshko. 
Home 

(mother),    s 

raion. 

Union. 

b.  May  26. 

Camp 
falovka, 
Inion. 

Arrested: 


Tamara  Vasilievna. 
Maria  Adamovna  Bystrova 
maante.  15-2.  Narva,  Es- 
Soviet  Union. 
1949 

p/ya   YaV   49/5   2-21.   g. 
4154014  Soviet  Union. 
Ja  nuary  19.  1980. 
/ears  ordinary. 
Afeksandr  Pedorovich. 

Nina  Stepanovna   Bytin 
proezd,  g.  Bryansk-27. 
'  Jnion. 
11. 1934:  8  children. 

uchr.    OB    21/4-7.    pos. 
raion.  Bryanskaya  oblast 
Union. 
N(^^ember  11.  1981. 
)  3  years  strict. 
Pavel  Savelevich. 

Stepanova      Antonina 
ul.  Krupskaya,  23  kv  1.  g. 

oblast.  Soviet  Union. 
25.  1934;  5  children. 
:  Mkh  324/78.  s.  Raikovtsy. 
oblast  281428.  Soviet  Union. 
29.  1981. 
,'ears  ordinary. 
.,  Anna  Vasilievna. 

ul.    Stankevicha    36.    g. 
SSP  480056.  Soviet 


Ka  iakhskaya  • 


Chigarsh  ikh 
addri  !ss: 


addre  >s: 
61(  S02 
Mkrch  ; 


addn  >ss 


addre  ss: 


addr  !ss 

Mlra. 


3.i 


add  "ess: 

(wile 


8.  1927. 

hospital  address:  spetspsikh- 
1.  uchr.  UYa  64.  g.  Tashkent 
Union. 

hospital  since  1973. 
.  Yuri  Stepanovich. 
Valentina  Pavlovna  Chi- 
).  ul.  Satyrina.  20  kv.  43.  g. 
Soviet  Union. 
17.  1935;  7  children. 
:  otr.  5  br.  50,  GSP  OR  216/ 
Soviet  Union. 
26.  1981. 
rears  ordinary, 
[van  Pilatpvich. 

Polina  Nikolayevna  Chi- 
Golovka.  14,  g.  Nikopol,  Dne- 
oblast  322909.  Soviet  Union. 
',  929. 

YuYe  312/1,  pos.  Mimoye. 
raion.     Etonetskaya     oblast 
Union. 

t  years  ordinary. 
Fedor  Kuzmich. 

Anna  Ivanovna  Chovgan 

30,   pos.   Paynytino,   Lo- 

Charkovskyya   oblast   313520, 


1932. 
addi^:    YuYe    312/1    3-33,    pos. 
TelR^anovsky    raion,    Donetskaya 

Soviet  Union, 
years  ordinary  plus  confisca- 


,  Ivan  Grlgorlyevich. 

Antonina    Alekseyevna 

),  ul.  Poletayeva.  13  kv.  64,  g. 

:;hemovitskaya  oblast  274018, 


1938. 
February  21,  1982. 
)  5  years  strict. 
Mikhail  Pavlovich. 
addrfss:  Marta  Vasiliyevna  Deshko 
Deshkovitsa.    82.    Irshavsky 
Zakardatskaya  oblast  295205.  Soviet 

1»56. 
addr(ss:  p/ya  OR  318-76-6,  St.  Ra- 
Rovrnskaya  oblast  265968,  Soviet 


Ji  nuary  8,  1981. 
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Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

30.  Didnyak.  Gennady  Vasilievich. 

Home  address:  Svetlana  Ivanovna  Did- 
nyak (wife),  ul.  Frunze,  44  kv.  7,  g.  Niko- 
layev  327029.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  September  16.  1956;  1  child. 
Arrested:  March  1. 1982. 

31.  Didnyak.  Maria  Vasilievna. 

Home  address:  Vasily  Konstantinovich 
Didnyak  (husband),  ul.  Frunze,  44  kv.  7.  g. 
Nikolayev  327029,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  April  29.  1933. 

Arrested:  March  1. 1982. 

32.  Dolbun,  Liliya  losifovna. 

Home  address:  ul.  Proletarskaya  58,  g.  Mo- 
gilev 21201 1,  Soviet  Union, 
b.  1932;  6  children. 
Arrested:  Augtist  18,  1981. 
Sentence:  1  year  forced  labor. 

33.  Donchenko.  Aleksandr  Maksimovich. 

Home  address:  Anna  Yakovlevna  Don- 
chenko (mother).  Saltovskoye  shosse,  246 
kv.  5.  g.  Kharkov.  Kharkovskaya  oblast 
310171.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  September  6. 1960. 

Camp  address:  US  319/56  3-33,  s.  Perek- 
restovka.  Romensky  raion,  Sumskaya  oblast 
245930,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  July  19, 1980. 

Sentence:  2  years  ordinary. 

34.  Donchenko.  Lubov  Maksimovna. 

Home  address:  Anna  Yakovlevna  Don- 
chenko (mother),  Saltovskoye  shosse,  246 
kv.  5.  g.  Kharkov  310171,  Kharkovskaya 
oblast,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  April  15.  1951. 

Camp  address:  otr.  6  br.  9,  uchr.  YuG  311/ 
74,  g.  Odessa  270059,  Soviet  Union. 
Arrested:  October  14,  1980. 
Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

35.  Dubovik,  Viktor  Mikhailovich. 

Home  address:  Nina  Ivanovna  Dubovik 
(wife),  per.  Strelkovy,  36a,  g.  Simferopol-38, 
Krymskaya  oblast,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  June  18, 1937;  5  children. 

Address  in  exile:  ul.  Sovietskaya,  24,  p. 
Tsentralny.  Verxneketsky  raion,  Tomskaya 
oblast,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  AprU  18,  1973. 

Sentence:  5  years  ordinary,  5  years  exile. 

36.  Durksen,  Yakov  Frantsevich. 

Home  address:  Ekaterina  Abramovna 
Durksen  (wife),  s.  Apollonovka,  IsU'kul'sk 
r-n,  Omskaya  obi.  646000,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  March  9. 1924;  10  children. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  UB  14/10  "Zh",  g. 
Zmeinogorsk,  Altaisky  krai  658460,  Soviet 
Union. 

Arrested:  March  17. 1981. 

Sentence:  (3rd)  5  years  strict. 

37.  Enns.  Dmitri  Petrovich. 

Home  address:  Elena  Yakovlevna  Enns 
(wife),  S.  Borisovka,  Uspensky  raion,  Pavlo- 
darsky  oblast.  Kazakhskaya  SSR  638143. 
Soviet  Union. 

b.  November  18,  1953. 

Arrested:  April  17.  1982. 

38.  Ewert.  Eduard  Yakovlevich. 

Home  address:  Ekaterina  Vladimirovna 
Ewert  (wife),  ul.  Chakalova.  52.  g.  Makinsk. 
Tselingoradskaya  oblast.  Kazakhskaya  SSR 
474010.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  June  27.  1949;  6  children. 

Camp  address;  otr.  6  br.  24.  uchr.  RU  170/ 
2,  g.  Uralsk.  Kazakhskaya  SSR  417901, 
Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  March  24.  1981. 

Sentence:  2.5  years  ordinary. 

39.  Faleyev,  Anatoly  Vasilievich. 

Home  address:  Emiliya  Timofeyevna  Fa- 
leyeva  (wife)  ul.  Fadeyeva,  345,  g.  Krasno- 
dar. Krasnodarsky  krai  350057,  Soviet 
Union. 

b.  February  17,  1942;  1  chUd. 


;'\,',- 
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Camp  address:  UO  68/12  (2-31),  pes.  Ok- 
tyabrsky.  Primorsko-Akhtarsky  r-n,  Krasno- 
darsky krai,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  June  18,  1980. 

Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

40.  Fenchyak.  Vasily  Vasiliyevich. 

Home  address:  Elena  Yurevna  Fenchyak 
(mother),  ul.  Mlchurina,  14,  s.  Velikiye 
Luchki.  Mukachevsky  raion,  Zakarpatskaya 
oblast  295413.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  January  1. 1951. 

Camp  address:  YuZ  17/7  12-43.  Gopri.  g. 
Kherson  326244,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  November  30. 1980. 

Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

41.  Filippishin.  Viktor  Yakovlevich. 

Home  address:  Evgenia  Mikhailovna  Filip- 
pishin (wife),  ul.  Livanskogo.  1,  g.  Khotin, 
Chemovitskaya  oblast  275360,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  March  7. 1939;  8  children. 
Arrested:  March  22, 1982. 

42.  Firsov,  Vladimir  Lukich. 

Home  address:  Valentina  Konstantinova 
Firsov  (wife),  ul.  Omskaya,  11,  g.  Barnaul, 
Altaisky  krai  656061.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  April  16,  1928;  1  hclld. 

Camp  address:  uchr.  ZhD  158/3  3-32.  g. 
Zhanatas.  Dzhambulskaya  oblast,  Kazakhs- 
kaya SSR,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  September  2.  1981. 

Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

43.  Freeman,  Ewald  Rheingoldovich. 
Home  address:  Maria  Petrovna  Freeman 

(wife),  ul.  Lenina.  76,  s.  Olgino.  Uspensky 
raion,  Pavlodarsky  oblast,  Kazakhskaya 
SSR  638143,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  January  29, 1939;  9  children. 

Arrested:  April  17.  1982. 

44.  Golub,  Vasily  Andreyevich. 

Home  address:  Olga  Ivanova  Golub  (wife), 
ul.  Vysotnaya,  41,  Voroshilovgrad,  Voroshi- 
lovgradskaya  obi.  348043,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  May  16,  1930;  7  children. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  OR  318/46-5.  g. 
Samy,  Rovenskaya  obi.  265452.  Soviet 
Union. 

Arrested:  September  8, 1980. 

Sentence  (3rd)  5  years  strict. 

45.  Gomon.  Vitaly  Aleksandrovich. 
Home      address:      Anastasiya      Gomon 

(mother),  Yanvarskaya  vosstaniya,  11  kv.  79, 
g.  Kiev-10,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  July  22,  1956. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  YaG  14/11  otr.  7,  pos. 
Novo-Orlovsk.  Achinsky  raion.  Chitinskaya 
oblast  674470,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  October  15, 1981. 

Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

46.  Goroshenin.  Vladimir  Nikitovich. 
Home  address:  Nadezhda  Aleksandrovna 

Goroshenin  (wife),  ul.  Glinki,  40,  g.  Kizlyar. 
Dagestanskaya  ASSR  368800,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  June  26, 1942;  6  children. 

Arrested:  AprU  6.  1982. 

47.  Gotman,  Leonard  Genrikhovich. 
Home  address:  Nina  Gotman  (wife),  ul. 

Oktyabrskaya,  31,  g.  Davlekanovo,  Bashkirs- 
kaya  ASSR  452120,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  August  5, 1923;  8  children. 

Arrested:  December  17, 1981. 

48.  Ivashchenko.  Yakov  Yefremovlch. 

Home  address:  Anna  losifovna  Ivash- 
chenko (wife),  ul.  Petrovskaya,  87a,  p/o  Pe- 
trovskoye,  Kievo-Svyatoshinsky  r-n,  Kievs- 
kaya  obi.  255203.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  May  10, 1932:  10  children. 

Camp  address:  OU  85/8  otr.  6  br.  67.  g. 
Simferopol,  Krymskaya  oblast,  Soviet 
Union. 

Arrested:  May  22, 1981. 

Sentence:  4  years  ordinary  plus  4  years 
exile. 

49.  Kabysh,  Nikolai  Ilich. 
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Home  address:  Vera  Vasilievna  Kabysh 
(wife),  ul.  Gorkogo.  36.  g.  Znamenka.  Kiro- 
vogradskaya  oblast.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  January  2.  1926;  7  children. 

Camp  address:  YaF  306/2  otr.  4.  g.  Kyzyl. 
Turvinskaya  ASSR.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  January  19.  1980. 

Sentence:  3  years  strict. 

50.  Kabysh.  Maiya  Nikolayevna. 

Home  address:  Vera  Vasilievna  Kabysh 
(mother),  ul.  Gorkogo.  36.  g.  Znamenka, 
Kirovogradskaya  oblast,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  May  1,  1953. 

Arrested:  April  17,  1982. 

51.  Kalmus,  Ekaterina  Ivanovna. 

Home  address:  Nina  Yakovlevna  Kalmus 
(mother),  ul.  Frunze.  45.  Rudnik  Aksu.  Se- 
lintinsky  raion.  Tselinogradskaya  oblast, 
Kazakhskaya  SSR.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  June  22.  1956. 

Camp  address:  uchr.  LA  155/4  otr.  18,  pos. 
Zhaugash.  Iliisky  raion.  Alma-atinskaya 
oblast  483115.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  August  27.  1980. 

Sentence:  2  years  ordinary. 

52.  Kalyashin.  Aleksei  Aleksandrovich. 
Home  address:   Mariya  Petrovna  Kalya- 

shina  (mother).  Privokzalnaya  pi.  d.l  kv.  4. 
g.  Murom.  Vladimirskaya  obi.  602200.  Soviet 
Union. 

b.  January  2,  1955. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  288-28.  101-11.  p/o 
Khairyuzovka.  Ilansky  raion,  Krasnoyarsky 
krai  663850,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  September  1.  1981. 

Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

53.  Keller,  Vladimir  Genrikhovich. 
Home  address:  Ekaterina  Ivanovna  Keller 

(mother),  ul.  Mechnikova.  45,  g.  Issyk, 
Alma-Atinskaya  oblast.  Kazakhskaya  SSR, 
Soviet  Union. 

b.  March  22.  1955. 

Unrestricted  Settlement  address:  ul.  Lin- 
einaya  3.  st.  Agadyr,  Dzhezkazganskaya 
oblast,  Kazakhskaya  SSR  672140,  Soviet 
Union. 

Arrested:  June  18.  1980. 

Sentence:  3  years  unrestricted  settlement 
plus  confiscation. 
,  54.  Khailo.  Vladimir  Pavlovich. 

Home  address:  Maria  Emilyanovna 
Klhailo  (wife),  ul.  Sevemaya.  11,  g.  Krasny- 
luch,  Voroshilovgradskaya  oblast  394004, 
Soviet  Union. 

b.  March  15.  1932;  15  children. 

Psychiatric  hospital  address:  YaE  308  RB. 
ul.  Chicherina  101,  g.  Dnepropetrovsk 
320006.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  November  14.  1980. 

55.  Kholodenkov.  Georgi  Fedotovich. 
Home  address:  Tatyana  Fedotovna  Kholo- 

denkova  (sister),  ul.  Svobodny  29,  g.  Vol- 
chansk.  Kharkovskaya  oblast  312510,  Soviet 
Union. 

b.  1924;  2  children. 

Arrested:  February  7,  1982. 

56.  Khorev,  Mikhail  Ivanovich. 

Home  address:  Vera  Georgievna  Khoreva 
(wife),  ul.  Minskaya.  28  kv.  30,  g.  Kishinev, 
Moldavskaya  SSR  277015.  Soviet  Union. 

b.  December  19,  1931:  3  children. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  UKh-16/3  "B".  g. 
Omsk  644062.  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  January  28.  1980. 

Sentence:  (3rd)  5  years  strict  plus  confis- 
cation. 

57.  Khrapov,  Nikolai  Petrovich. 
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Home  address:  Nadezhda  Nikolayevna 
Khoreva  (daughter),  ul.  Orombakhsh,  69,  g. 
Tashkent.  700141,  Soviet  Union. 

b.  March  17,  1914;  6  children. 

Camp  address:  uchr.  GM  172/6,  otr.  4  br. 
41.  g.  Shevchenko,  Magishlakskaya  oblast 
466200.  Kazakhskaya  SSR,  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  March  3.  1980. 

Sentence:  (5th)  3  years  strict.* 


HONORING  LOUIS  P.  BERGNA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  join  the  citizens  of  Santa  Clara  in 
honoring  Louis  P.  Bergna  on  this,  the 
eve  of  his  retirement  from  his  office  as 
district  attorney  for  Santa  Clara. 

As  an  extraordinarily  respected 
leader  and  as  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. District  Attorney  Bergna  has 
worked  successfully  to  promote  jus- 
tice. For  a  quarter  of  this  century, 
Louis  Bergna  labored  at  the  grueling 
and  often  thankless  task  of  a  chief 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  he  has 
always  excelled. 

Consistently,  Lou  demonstrated 
both  his  diligence  and  his  ability  to  in- 
novate. During  his  career,  Lou  turned 
his  attention  to  a  huge  auray  of  issues, 
including  those  surrounding  juvenile 
delinquency,  medical  jurisprudence, 
legal  sentencing,  grand  jury  reform, 
and  the  abuse  of  narcotics,  and  Lou 
regularly  found  ways  for  public  attor- 
neys to  help  reduce  the  crime,  anxiety, 
and  violence  in  our  society. 

Yet,  Lou  was  more  than  a  first-rate 
attorney.  He  was  a  first-rate  citizen. 

With  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  United  Pimd,  and  a  score  of  other 
philanthropic  organizations,  Lou 
worked  to  build,  preserve,  and  protect 
our  community.  He  has  served  as  a 
teacher,  as  an  organizer,  and  as  a  glow- 
ing example.  He  has  served  us,  his 
neighbors. 

Today  then,  we  proudly  join  all  of 
those  who  thank  Louis  Bergna  for  his 
energy  and  his  compassion,  and  we 
wish  him  all  of  the  good  fortune  he  so 
richly  deserves.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  LOUIS  RUSSO 

HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  6,  1983 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  want  to  salute  a  great  American  busi- 
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nessman  who  exemplifies  all  that  is 
good  in  our  country— a  land  of  real  op- 
portunity for  those  who  work  hard  to 
realize  their  dreams. 

On  January  26.  Louis  Russo  of 
Bridgeville,  Pa.,  will  celebrate  his  78th 
birthday.  Bom  in  Italy,  Mr.  Russo 
came  to  America  at  age  5  where  his 
family  settled  in  Allegheny  County. 
Pa.,  where  he  has  been,  thankfully  for 
us,  ever  since. 

While  many  immigrants  have  come 
to  our  shores  over  the  years  and 
helped  to  make  this  a  great,  diverse 
nation,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
salute  Mr.  Russo  because  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
so  many  people  in  our  commimity. 

Working  first  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
machine  shop  in  Carnegie  in  1921,  Mr. 
Russo's  hard  work  allowed  him  to 
open  up  a  restaurant  in  Mount  Leba- 
non a  few  years  later.  There  he  report- 
edly served  that  last  legal  drink  before 
the  community  went  "dry."  He  was 
soon  able  to  build  his  own  two-story 
building  in  Bridgeville  to  house  his 
restaurant  and  a  bowling  alley.  Later 
on  Mr.  Russo  bought  the  Norwood 
Hotel,  a  famous  old  historic  landmark 
on  Station  Street  in  Bridgeville.  As  a 
yoimg  boy,  I  recall  a  number  of  always 
enjoyable  political  rallies  in  Mr.  Louis' 
hotel.  That  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1962,  although  the  tradition  of 
excellent  political  rallies  still  contin- 
ues in  another  building  owned  by  t^e 
Russo  family.  ) 

Owner  of  restaurants,  hotels,  bdwl- 
ing  alleys,  and  other  business  rental 
properties,  Mr.  Russo  will  be  honored 
later  this  month  by  the  Bridgeville 
Area  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  That  is  a 
very  special  recognition  to  this  very 
special  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  you  might  like 
to  meet  Louis  Russo.  For  many,  many 
years,  like  you  he  has  been  an  avid 
golfer.  Now  retired,  each  day  Mr. 
Russo  meets  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  so 
men  at  the  Bridgeville  Dairy  Store  to 
decide  where  they  will  go  golfing  that 
day.  That  no  doubt  has  helped  to  keep 
Louis  Russo  in  great  shape  to  preside 
over  his  clan  of  five  children  and  their 
offspring. 

Louis  Russo  deserves  the  special 
salute  by  his  community.  His  friends 
will  never  forget  his  contributions 
which  have  enriched  the  lives  of  all  of 
us.« 
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met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
ciaplain.   Rev.   James   David 
D,  3..    offered    the    foUowlng 


The 

The 
Pord, 
prayer 

Almlghiy  Ood.  whose  wisdom  is  inf  i 
nlte  and  rarhose  love  endures  forever, 
bless  this  House  and  all  those  who 
labor  hei?  for  the  common  good.  May 
the  visioh  of  the  world  you  have 
given— a  vision  where  righteousness 
and  Justide  and  peace  reign,  and  where 
truth  an«  honor  are  the  standard,  be 
with  us  and  remain  our  constant 
guide.  Miiy  the  power  of  Your  spirit 
lift  us  fro  m  the  common  level  of  life  to 
do  those  good  things  that  are  worthy 
of  the  hi  ih  calling  to  faithful  service 
that  we  1  lave  received.  Gracious  Ood. 


we  recogi  liae  that  our  own  insight  and         T^jTOTmr  TO  NANCY  HANKS 

— ...  I.   »«,♦  Ohio  fn  iHoVit  thp  wrnnes  TRlBUllli   lAJ  nAPl«^x   xxAxvxkja 


power  is  not  able  to  right  the  wrongs 
and  find  the  paths  of  peace  and  thus 
we  ask  tl  at  You  continue  to  strength- 
en us  an<  I  surround  us  each  day  with 
Your  lov< .  Amen. 


The 
amined 


S]  "EAKER. 


(he 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Chair  has  ex- 
Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
approval  thereof. 
Pursuafat  to  clause   1,  rule  I.  the 
)  tands  approved. 


proceedings 


House 
Pura 
Journal 


hit 


ANlfOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 


The 
make 

concemi^ 
House 

Rule 


SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 

following    announcement 

privileges  of  the  floor  for 

during  the  98th  Congress. 

LXXII    strictly    limits    those 


tlte 


stkff 


persons 

floor  during 

extende< . 

Chair  fiom 

suspensi  >n 

reiterate  d 

1974.  bj 

principU 

dure. 

strictly 

teestafl 

timed 

ures 

This 

Membei^ 

a 

pending 

this  enc . 

bers  an( 

to 

proper 

floor,  aid 

cohsidei  ation 

from  th  iir 


assure 


The  Chair  will  again  extend  this  ad- 
monition to  all  properly  admitted  ma- 
jority and  minority  staff  by  insisting 
that  their  presence  on  the  floor,  in- 
cluding the  areas  behind  the  rail,  be 
restricted  to  those  periods  diudng 
which  their  supervisors  have  specifi- 
cally requested  their  presence.  The 
Chair  stated  this  poUcy  in  the  97th 
Congress,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
Members  have  insisted  on  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  rule.  The  Chair  has 
consulted  with  and  has  the  concur- 
rence of  the  minority  leader  with  re- 
spect to  this  policy  and  has  directed 
the  Doorkeeper  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  assiu"e  proper  enforcement  of 
the  rule. 


might  not  otherwise  have  done  so, 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  cultural  life  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Nancy  Hanks  on  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  I  regret  that  she  could  not 
have  served  longer,  because  her  expe- 
rience and  ability  was  a  great  asset  to 
the  Board.  We  will  miss  her  counsel  in 
the  days  ahead.  The  American  people 
are  in  her  debt  for  the  work  that  she 
did  to  increase  the  prominence  of  the 
arts  in  oiu-  society. 


o  whom  the  privileges  of  the 

_  sessions  of  the  House  are 

and  that  rule  prohibits  the 

entertaining  requests  for 

or  waiver  of  that  nile.  As 

as  recently  as  August  22. 

Speaker  Albert   under  the 

stated  in  Deschler's  Proce- 

criapter  4,  section  3.4,  the  rule 

imits  the  number  of  commit- 

permltted  on  the  floor  at  one 

the  consideration  of  meas- 

from  their  committees. 

does  not  extend  to 

personal  staff  except  when 
>r  has  an  amendment  actually 
during  the  5-minute  rule.  To 
the  Chair  requests  all  Mem- 
committee  staff  to  cooperate 
that  not   more   than   the 
Dumber  of  staff  are  on  the 
then  only  during  the  actual 
of    measures    reported 
committees. 


iuiingi 
retorted 
permission 


(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cause  of  the  arts  in  the  United  States 
lost  one  of  its  most  respected  leaders 
with  the  death  of  Nancy  Hanks  on 
January  7. 

Nancy  Hanks  was  a  familiar  figure 
on  Capitol  Hill  especially  during  her 
tenure  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts.  She  en- 
joyed a  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  as  a  skilled  administrator  who 
pursued  the  interests  of  her  agency 
with  vigor  and  with  an  uncommon 
flair.  No  effort  was  too  great  for  her  to 
make,  regardless  of  the  amoimt  of  her 
time  or  energy  required,  if  that  effort 
were  likely  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
to  share  her  belief  in  the  importance 
of  the  arts  in  the  United  States  with  a 
Member  of  the  House  or  Senate.  It 
was  no  coincidence  that  luider  her 
stewardship,  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  in- 
creased tenfold.  It  was  instead  a  trib- 
ute to  the  strength  of  Nancy  Hanks' 
commitment  to  the  arts  and  her  re- 
markable success  In  persuading  others 
to  share  in  that  commitment. 

In  1976,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
presented  Nancy  Hanks  with  its  high- 
est award,  the  Smithson  Medal,  in  rec- 
ognition of  her  work  at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  citation 
which  accompanied  that  award  stated 
in  part,  "Your  greatest  accomplish- 
ment may  well  be  that  you  have  dem- 
onstrated that  patronage  of  the  arts  is 
a  legitimate,  necessary,  and  continuing 
function  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment." As  a  result  of  the  Federal  sup- 
port which  Miss  Hanks  relentlessly  en- 
couraged, millions  of  Americans,  who 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  QUESTION  NA- 
TIONAL POLICY  THAT  HAS 
PLACED  OUR  MARINES  IN  LEB- 
ANON 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  4  months  have  passed  since  the 
President  committed  U.S.  troops  to 
Lebanon.  A  letter  I  received  lately 
from  the  State  Department  offers  no 
indications  of  when  we  might  expect 
our  troops  to  come  home.  In  light  of 
this  week's  news  reports  of  U.S.  Ma- 
rines being  involved  In  a  volatile  situa- 
tion, I  feel  that  we  must  begin  to  ques- 
tion the  President's  Intentions  for  the 
1.200  young  American  military  men  in 
Lebanon. 

The  1973  War  Powers  Act  limits  to 
60  to  90  days  the  President's  authority 
to  commit  troops  to  hostile  or  poten- 
tially hostile  areas  without  congres- 
sional approval  or  a  declaration  of 
war.  In  committing  troops  to  Lebanon, 
the  President  reported  his  action  to 
Congress  in  keeping  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4A2  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  He  did  not,  however,  cite  section 
4A1  of  that  act  which  would  have  re- 
qiiired  congressional  approval.  Rather, 
the  President  declared  that  our  men 
would  not  be  In  a  hostile  envirorunent. 
Yet.  Just  yesterday,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  many  Marine  lead- 
ers view  the  situation  in  Lebanon  as 
"an  accident  waiting  to  happen." 

It  is  time  for  us  to  question  the  na- 
tional policy  that  has  placed  our  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon.  I  beUeve.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  section  4A1  should  now  be 
considered. 


THE  NEW  PACIFIC 
(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  U  2H)7  p.m. 
•  This  "buUei"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  Hoor. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  Governor  Ariyoshi  of  Hawaii 
was  inaugurated  for  another  term  as 
leader  of  that  State.  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  House  about  the  growing 
respect  this  Governor  Is  enjoying  in 
the  community  of  Pacific  islands.  Gov- 
ernor Ariyoshi  has  taken  a  front  and 
center  position  in  his  effort  to  help 
the  people  of  the  Pacific— not  Just  the 
American  Pacific  Islanders— but  all 
who  reside  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

My  own  CSovemor,  Peter  Tali  Cole- 
man, attended  the  inaugural  ceremo- 
nies. Other  Pacific  leaders  traveled  to 
Hawaii  to  participate.  That  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  kind  of  respect  the  Pacif- 
ic has  for  Governor  Ariyoshi.  And  that 
respect  is  an  asset  to  our  Nation. 

Quite  fittingly.  Governor  Ariyoshi 
chose  for  his  inaugural  address  a  fit- 
ting theme,  "The  New  Pacific."  In 
that  speech,  the  Governor  alluded  to 
the  diversity  of  this  vast  region  of  the 
world,  its  problems  and  possibilities.  I 
believe  the  Governor's  message  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  our  policy- 
makers. For  indeed.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  Pacific  is  the  ocean  and  area 
of  future  concern.  Governor  Ariyoshi 
is  quite  correct,  and  should  be  com- 
mended, for  pointing  that  out  now. 

As  the  only  Member  of  this  House 
who  comes  from  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  my  hope 
that  following  his  initiative  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Ocean,  the  President  will  next 
turn  to  the  Pacific.  Just  as  Its  name  in- 
dicates, this  is  a  peaceful  ocean.  We 
need  to  keep  it  that  way.  The  best  way 
to  do  that  is  the  Ariyoshi  way— be  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  the  area. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  the 
small  island  groups  have  become  inde- 
pendent. Most  of  them  are  friendly  to 
America  and  supportive  of  her  inter- 
ests. But  we  are  not  the  only  major 
country  in  this  world  whose  shores  are 
bathed  by  the  Pacific  waters.  Each  one 
of  those  nations  have  their  own  Inter- 
ests to  serve  and  protect,  and  quite 
often  those  are  contrary  to  ours. 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  State  of 
Hawaii  in  the  north,  Guam  and  North- 
em  Marianas  in  the  west,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  in  the  south.  With  those 
groups  as  bases,  and  with  the  Gover- 
nor Ariyoshi-type  leadership,  we  can 
and  should  forge  a  strong  policy  of  aid 
and  assistance  to  peoples  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Ocean,  a  policy  that  will  help  them, 
and  us.  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  inaugural  remarks  of  Gov- 
ernor Ariyoshi: 

Oov.  George  R.  Aritoshi's  Ihacgitral 
Address 
This  ceremony,  the  Inauguration  of  a  lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  a  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
is  one  that  reaches  back  through  time  all 
the  way  to  the  year  1000. 


And  it  Is  fitting  that  the  ceremony— 
whether  for  toe  appointed  governors  of  the 
Territory  or  the  elected  goveroon  of  the 
Aloha  State— has  always  taken  place  here 
before  this  honorable  and  historic  structure. 
It  is  a  ceremony  honored  by  time,  and 
today  it  is  a  ceremony  honored  by  your 
presence. 

In  accepting  once  again  the  leadership  of 
this  state  for  the  next  four  years,  I  thank 
you  for  coming.  And  I  am  glad  you  are  here. 
Because  you— the  people  of  Hawaii— are 
what  this  ceremony  is  all  about. 

I  stand  before  you  grateful  indeed  that 
the  people  chose  in  November's  election  to 
validate  the  work  we  have  done  in  the  (Sov- 
emor's  office.  But  I  prefer  to  see  this 
moment  in  a  larger  perspective,  for  tne 
SUte  of  Hawaii  itself  is  bigger  than  any  po- 
litical party,  bigger  than  any  political  differ- 
ences, bigger  than  any  candidate— winner  or 
loser.  In  the  larger  sense,  what  we  celebrate 
here  today  is  the  orderly  continuity  of  our 
beloved  and  very  special  state. 

In  the  election,  each  of  us  fought  hard  for 
our  beliefs  and  our  aims.  That  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  democratic  process.  But  let  me 
suggest  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
things  about  the  election  is  simply  that  it 
took  place. 

In  a  world  of  postponed  elections,  in  a 
world  of  no  elections  at  all,  in  a  world  where 
out  of  124  nations  today  with  populations  of 
over  one  million,  only  fourteen  have  demo- 
cratic been  through  most  of  the  twentieth 
century,  our  American  elections  come  off  on 
schedule— and  do  in  fact  reflect  the  will  of 
the  people! 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  once  described 
democracy  as  "the  most  humane,  the  most 
advanced,  and,  in  the  end,  the  most  uncon- 
querable of  all  forms  of  human  society." 
Perhaps  it  takes  this  great  vitality  from  the 
fact  that— compared  to  all  other  forms  of 
government— democracy  works  somewhat  as 
the  human  mind  works. 

In  democracy,  as  in  the  human  heart,  we 
find  a  process  of  endless  choice. 

In  democracy,  as  in  the  human  heart,  we 
must  peacefully  balance  our  own  needs 
against  the  lieeds  of  others. 

In  democracy,  as  In  the  human  heart,  we 
move  almost  instinctively  toward  integrity 
and  generosity- knowing  that  in  that  bal- 
ance, we  may  find  the  best  path  into  the 
future. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  this  after- 
noon on  three  ideas  which  I  think  lie  at  the 
heart  of  that  future.  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  how  we  treat  each  other,  about  how 
we  treat  our  land,  and  about  what  I  see  as 
the  greatest  opportunity  that  lies  before  us 
today. 

In  spite  of  our  differences,  there  is  a  llve- 
and-let-llve  tradition  in  these  islands,  a 
sense  of  community,  a  sense  of  neighborU- 
ness.  It  has  been  here  a  long  time. 

Back  in  1854,  when  Kamehameha  the 
Fourth  assumed  the  throne,  he  said  In  his 
inaugural  address: 

"To  be  Itlnd  and  generous  to  the  foreigner, 
to  trust  and  confide  in  him,  is  no  new  thing 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  I  therefore  say  to 
the  foreigner  that  he  is  welcome.  But  the 
duties  we  owe  to  each  other  are  reciprocal." 
Well  ...  the  foreigners  did  come  from  aU 
comers   of   the   world.   My   parents   were 
among  them.  And  people  are  still  coming! 
Today  our  population  is  close  to  a  million. 
We  may  look  different. 
We  may  speak  differently. 
We  may  worship  in  different  ways. 
We  may  cook  different  foods  and  make 
different  music- as  we  shall  see  in  the  pro- 


gram immediately  foUowlng  these  ceremo- 
nies over  in  the  Capitol  rotunda! 

But  from  this  diversity- perhaps  under 
the  spell  of  the  Aloha  Spirit— we  have 
achieved  a  one-neas. 

This  tradition  has  held  firm,  even  though 
it  has  been  strained  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  I  can  say,  with  modesty  and  accuracy, 
that  here  In  our  iahmd  home,  we  live  togeth- 
er with  a  greater  general  harmony— a  more 
honest  harmony— than  can  be  found  any- 
where else. 

Let  us  resolve  to  hold  fast  to  this  fine  tra- 
dition—even as  new  people  arrive,  even  as 
new  ideas  arrive,  even  as  the  past  recedes 
beyond  our  memory.  For  only  as  we  work 
and  live  in  this  way  can  we  have  any  kind  of 
a  decent  society  at  all. 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  said  that  "how  we 
treat  each  other  is  Just  as  important  as 
what  we  get  done."  Those  words  are  in  my 
heart  today,  and  I  commend  them  to  you. 

And  then  there  is  the  Important  issue  of 
how  we  treat  our  land. 

Though  we  have  made  mistakes,  it  is  true 
that  we  are  develcvlng  a  sense— a  philoso- 
phy—of how  to  use  the  land  here  In  our  Q>e- 
cial  and  fragile  place. 

Some  landscapes,  of  course,  are  beyond 
our  power  to  add  or  detract.  Looking  at  the 
Grand  C^myon,  at  the  Painted  Desert,  at  Ni- 
agara FaUs.  at  Waimea  Canyon,  or  at  the 
great  green  upthrust  of  the  Pali,  we  see  sce- 
nery to  which  man's  presence  can  simply 
not  add  anything. 

But  in  most  cases,  the  quality  of  the  land- 
scape, the  everyday  working  landscape,  con- 
sists of  what  the  French  scientist  Rene 
Duboa  has  called  "a  fitness  between  man 
and  his  surroundings." 

That  sense  of  fitness  is  what  we  have  been 
working  toward  over  the  past  decade  here  in 
Hawaii.  It  is  not  easy  to  define,  as  we  see 
from  developing  our  State  Plan«.  Sometimes 
the  fitness  must  be  defined  case-by-case. 

But  as  we  human  beings  intervene  in  the 
workings  of  nature,  as  we  Intervene  in  the 
landscape  or  the  seascape  that  surround  us, 
let  us  do  so  in  the  same  way  that  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  learned  to  do  back  in  the 
sixth  century.  They  used  the  land,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  enhanced  the  land.  In 
these  more  complex  times,  let  us  remember 
them. 

Let  us  resolve  not  to  overwhelm  the  land. 
Let  us  preserve  its  beauty.  iU  fertility.  And 
as  we  build  what  we  need,  let  us  find  the 
right  balance— the  fitness— between  our- 
selves and  the  earth  itself. 

My  friends,  a  great  opportunity  lies  before 
us  today.  One  of  the  new  official  state  maps 
published  by  HawaU  carries  the  tiUe  The 
New  Pacific.  The  title  is  accurate,  for  the 
great  Pacific  basin  is  today  the  scene  of 
many  changes— of  much  newness.  New  ex- 
changes of  ideas.  New  patterns  of  trade. 
New  emerging  countries,  striving  for  recog- 
nition and  Independence. 

Today,  from  our  base  in  Hawaii,  we  can 
take  advantage  of  our  great  geographic  gift 
by  reaching  out  across  the  Pacific  in  every 
direction— in  friendship,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  We  can  do  this  because  of  the  special 
quality  of  our  people— because  we  are  a  Pa- 
cific people  and  we  understand  the  Pacific 
way. 

We  have  before  us  a  business  opportunity, 
a  farming  and  aquaculture  opportunity,  a 
tran«>ortation  opportunity,  a  telecommuni- 
cation and  technology  opportunity,  an  edu- 
cational and  scientific  opportunity. 

Soaring  beyond  the  borders  of  our  islands, 
we  can  be  more  than  a  "way-station"  in  the 
New  Pacific.  We  can  become  a  great  engine 
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of  ideaa  and  cooperative  ventures  as  the  Pa- 
cific basin  tmerges  into  the  21st  century 
and  takes  iti  place  in  the  modem  world. 

And  we  CI  n  do  all  this  while  still  holding 
fast  to  the  rood  thinss  that  have  made  up 
our  diverse  mst.  Let  us  see  this  chance,  my 
fellow  citiae  as— and  let  us  take  this  chance! 
The  Age  of  <  he  Pacific  is  upon  us! 

In  these  t  uee  areas,  and  in  many  others, 
how  we  coo  luct  ourselves  today  will  clearly 
affect  Hawa  i's  tomorrow. 

When  a  ^eat  stone  is  tossed  into  the 
water— as  «  hen  an  idea  is  tossed  into  the 
minds  of  re«  eptive  people— waves  are  set  up. 
Reactions  b  «ln. 

At  first  tl  e  waves  have  a  high  frequency. 
and  they  mjve  out  at  high  speed  from  the 
source.  The  r  grow  longer  and  lower  as  they 
travel  out  f  om  the  sources,  but  they  never 
stop.  Neith(  r  in  theory  nor  in  fact  do  they 
stop! 

About  fifteen  years  ago.  a  scientist  from 
the  Scripps  Oceanographlc  Institute  set  up 
a  series  ofl  five  wave-measuring  stations, 
stretching  at>uth-to-north  across  the  Pacific. 
One  of  his  ttations  was  here  on  Oahu.  And 
he  found  tluit  wave  patterns  beginning  in  a 
great  antarctic  storm  could  be  measured  as 
they  came  ashore  at  Cook  Inlet  in  Alaska- 
eleven  thousand  miles  away.  Now.  if  you 
went  down  pnd  stood  on  the  shore  at  Cook 
Inlet  you  cauld  not  perceive  this  pattern  of 
waves.  But  [the  computer  perceived  and  re- 
corded the^  pattern— and  the  waves  had 
indeed  traversed  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean! 

As  we  look  across  the  horizon  of  time  into 
the  future.!  we  can""*  expect  that  those 
future  cltia|ns  of  Hawaii  will  perceive  or  un- 
derstand everything  that  we  have  done.  But 
our  action^large  and  small— will  have  a 
lasting  effect  across  time  and  space. 

So  in  the  democratic  spirit,  we  must  act 
with  prudei  ce  as  well  as  confidence. 

In  that  SI  me  spirit,  we  must  act  with  sen- 
sible cautio  I  and  high  hopes. 

In  that  8  une  spirit,  we  must  build  upon 
the  good  tilings  of  the  past,  but  not  be 
afraid  to  trf  something  brand  new. 
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and  perhaps  toughened  by  time.  But  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  in  terms  of  the  enthusi- 
asm, dedication,  and  hope  that  I  will  bring 
to  this  job  for  the  next  four  years,  I  am 
still— at  heart— "the  boy  from  Kalihi." 

Let  me  close,  if  I  may,  with  a  paraphrase 
of  the  closing  words  of  another  inaugural 
address— one  that  I  have  long  admired. 
Twenty-one  years  ago,  standing  before  the 
East  Pace  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 
D.C..  President  John  F.  Kennedy  used  these 
words  to  speak  of  the  nation.  Today,  stand- 
ing before  lolani  Palace,  I  borrow  them  to 
speak  of  Hawaii: 

"Let  us  go  forth  now  to  lead  the  state  we 
love,  trusting  in  God,  but  knowing  that  here 
on  Earth,  God's  work  must  truly  be  our 
own." 

Mahalo. 


Whether 
over  time 
right  today 

If  I  may 
let  me  tell 


3ur  special  place  remains  special 
is  to  some  degree  in  our  hands 


speak  personally  for  a  moment, 

^ou  that  I  accept  the  challenge 

of  being  once  again  your  governor  with  a 
full  and  gn  tef ul  heart. 

ThU  dif f  cult  job  is  in  fact,  a  great  gift 
from  you.  Uid  what  you  have  given  me  is 
not  simply  the  title,  but  your  trust.  Receiv- 
ing this  tn  St  for  the  third  time  this  morn- 
ing, I  find  ,hat  it  is  as  precious  as  ever.  For 
we  must  n>w  live  up  not  only  to  what  we 
have  accon  plished,  but  to  your  realistic  ex- 
pectations or  the  next  four  years. 

Though  I  his  Is  my  last  term  in  this  office 
it  will  notjbe  a  time  of  unwinding  or  run- 
ning down 

I  shall  ri  member 
"the  dogmas 


as  Lincoln  put  It,  that 
of  the  quiet  past  are  inad- 
equate to  the  stormy  present." 
And  thoi  gh  the  times  we  live  through  are 
I  shall  strive  to  work  with  confl- 
remain  continuously  open  to  new 


uncertain, 
dence,  and 
ideas. 

I  shall  w  >lcome  anybody's  contribution  to 
this  state- whatever  form  it  may  take— at 
any  time. 

And  right  down  to  the  last  day,  I  shall  try 
my  best  to  be  a  good  Governor. 

Itiias  besn  twenty-eight  years  since  I  first 
went  door-  »-door  In  search  of  votes,  and  my 
posters— m  any  of  which  were  tacked  up  by 
my  parent  i— identified  me  as  "the  boy  from 
Kalihi." 

Well  .  .  that  was  a  long  time  ago!  Over 
the  years,  I  have  been  tested  and  tempered 


ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
as  we  ponder  the  state  of  the  Union, 
many  of  us  are  also  looking  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  51  percent  of  our  Nation 
that  is  female. 

Within  the  month.  I,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues,  male  and  female,  will 
be  introducing  the  1983  version  of  the 
Economic  Equity  Act.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  remedy  some  of  the 
most  grievous  problems  facing  women 
in  today's  economy. 

Those  of  us  who  support  economic 
equity  for  women  are  especially  grate- 
ful that  we  have  the  strong  support  of 
our  Speaker. 

He  has  always  shown  leadership  and 
concern  In  this  vital  area.  This  year, 
he  has  reaffirmed  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  equality  for  all  Americans  by 
Joining  the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues  and  by  making  the 
ERA  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 

What  do  we  mean  by  economic 
equity  for  women?  We  mean  a  fair 
chance  for  women  to  receive  pension 
benefits  which  they  or  their  husbands 
have  earned— in  private  employment 
or  civil  service.  We  mean  an  insurance 
system  which  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  We  mean  a  tax  struc- 
ture which  recognizes  the  contiibution 
of  homemakers.  We  mean  child  care 
policies  that  help  the  neediest  moth- 
ers hold  down  jobs  outside  the  home 
and  allow  them  to  keep  their  families 
together. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  and  all 
those  who  have  worked  so  long  and 
hard  for  economic  fairness  for  women, 
thank  you.  With  your  help,  this  can  be 
the  year  fairness  becomes  law. 


Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
the  President  will  address  this  great 
country  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. 

I  trust  he  will  be  forthright  as  he 
analyzes  the  real  state  of  our  Nation.  I 
trust  he  will  understand  that  we 
cannot  wait  around  for  prosperity  to 
trickle  down  while  poverty  trickles  up; 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  our  defi- 
cit problems  with  the  biggest  military 
budget  in  history;  that  we  cannot  any 
longer  endure  a  Department  of  Interi- 
or and  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  which  have  no  commitment  to 
protect  our  environment  and  our 
health:  that  we  can  only  be  a  great 
nation  if  our  Government  reflects  all 
the  needs  of  our  people— for  Jobs, 
housing,  fair  taxation,  health,  educa- 
tion, environment,  peace.  !md  true  eco- 
noniic  equity  for  women. 

Tonight  our  President  can  change 
the  coitfse  of  the  last  2  years  before 
we  sink  further  into  deficits,  Jobless- 
ness, and  nuclear  fears. 

I  believe  the  98th  Congress  is  ready 
to  act:  I  know  America  needs  us  to  act. 

I  trust  we  will  have  action  not  stale- 
mate; reason  not  rhetoric  on  all  sides. 

This  state  of  the  Union  address 
which  signals  the  start  of  the  98th 
Congress  gives  us  a  real  opportunity. 
Let  us  seize  it.  We  cannot  afford  not 
to. 


THE  98TH  CONGRESS  IS  READY 

TO  ACT 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

remarks.) 


RESOLUTION     INTRODUCED     TO 
TERMINATE  MIUTARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  EL  SALVADOR 
(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  which 
would  terminate  all  current  forms  of 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador.  It 
does  not  terminate  economic  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago.  Bill  Ford, 
brother  of  Sister  Ita  Ford,  who  was 
murdered  2  years  ago  in  El  Salvador, 
visited  the  country  where  his  sister 
worked  and  died.  His  remarks  upon  his 
return  sum  up  the  feelings  of  people 
of  conscience  everywhere: 

To  suggest  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  respect  for  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador  is  an  obscenity. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  end  our  partici- 
pation in  perpetuating  the  violence  in 
El  Salvador.  The  35,000  civilians  and  8 
Americans— and  this  is  a  conservative 
estimate— who  have  died  there  were 
not  killed  with  bullets  and  guns  made 
in  El  Salvador.  Massive  doses  of  our 
own  taxpayers'  assistance  and  the 
resistance  of  the  U.S.  Government,  as 
well  as  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor, to  promote  negotiations  have  only 
succeeded  in  polarizing  and  regionaliz- 
ing the  conflict. 

It  is  now  2  years  since  the  adminis- 
tration embarked  on  a  new  policy  for 


Central  America.  The  opening  of  a 
new  session  of  Congress  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  tally  up  the  results  and 
revise  our  strategy.  I  hope  other  Mem- 
bers will  support  my  resolution  and 
not  only  end  the  violence  there  but 
save  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  a  lot 
of  money. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS- 
ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  At  this  time  the 
Chair  wiU  swear  in  the  Members-elect 
who  have  not  been  sworn  in  and  who 
desire  to  be  sworn  in. 

If  the  Members-elect  will  raise  their 
right  hands,  the  Chair  will  now  admin- 
ister the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  following  Mem- 
bers-elect: Hon.  Al  Swirr.  Hon. 
Elwood  Hilus.  and  Hon.  Daw  Coats. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemen  are 
now  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Chair  congratu- 
lates them. 


will  be  a  large  cost  incurred  by  private 
businesses  to  meet  the  new  provisions, 
and  ultimately  it  will  be  the  consumer 
who  will  bear  this  new  cost.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  meeting  the  require- 
ments may  exceed  the  additional  reve- 
nues collected. 

There  are  alternatives.  Most  interest 
bearing  accoimts  and  dividend  pay- 
ments are  already  reported  to  the  IRS. 
It  is  Just  a  matter  of  matching  inves- 
tors' dividend  and  interest  earnings 
with  their  tax  returns.  Also,  Interest 
from  Federal  Treasury  notes  are  not 
reported  to  the  IRS.  With  the  Federal 
Government  reporting  interest 
income,  a  lafge  nimiber  of  tax  evaders 
may  be  discovered. 

Better  reporting  and  more  sophisti- 
cated cross-checking  are  better  means 
of  improving  our  collection  process. 
That  is  our  ultimate  goal,  not  harass- 
ing honest  citizens. 


REPEAL  10  PERCENT 
WITHHOLDING 

(Mr.  NICHOI^  asked  and  was  given 
.permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  joining  with  another  member  of 
the  Alabama  delegation  in  introducing 
legislation  to  repeal  the  new  Income 
tax  withholding  requirement  for 
earned  interest  and  dividends. 

Last  year  there  were  some  persua- 
sive argimients  presented  to  support 
this  part  of  the  new  tax  law.  We  were 
told  that  billions  of  dollars  of  tax  reve- 
nues were  lost  each  year  because  some 
taxpayers  simply  did  not  declare  part 
or  all  of  their  Interest  or  dividend 
income.  It  was  reasoned  that  with- 
holding part  of  these  earnings  would 
correct  the  problem. 

After  careful  review  of  the  new  re- 
quirements it  is  now  evident  that 
these  good  intentions  have  gone 
astray.  Simply  put.  Congress  made  a 
mistake  by  including  the  10-percent 
withholding  requirements  in  the  1982 
tax  bill. 

I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  tax 
cheaters  who  avoid  taxes  on  a  portion 
of  their  income.  These  tax  deadbeats 
should  be  dealt  with  to  insure  we  all 
pay  our  fair  and  legal  tax  liability.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  withholding  10 
percent  of  Interest  and  dividend  earn- 
ings Is  not  the  best  means  of  improv- 
ing our  collection  process. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  taxpayer 
compliance  rate  in  declaring  interest 
and  dividend  income  is  96.7  percent.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  new  law 
will  substantially  increase  this  rate. 
The  incremental  cost  of  improving 
compliance  may  exceed  the  revenues 
collected.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there 


THE  BIENNIAL  BUDGETING  ACT 
(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ex- 
periences in  the  past  Congress  have 
strengthened  my  conviction  that  we 
should  move  to  a  2-year  budget  cycle. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  missed 
crucial  Budget  Act  deadlines.  The  last 
year  we  passed  all  of  our  appropria- 
tion bills  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  1977.  I  question  how  long 
Congress  can  continue  to  operate  this 
way  without  completely  losing  the 
trust  of  the  American  people,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  ability  to  Influence  the 
Federal  budget. 

Our  record  on  meeting  deadlines  has 
been  pretty  bleak  recently.  In  5  of  the 
last  7  years  we  have  failed  to  adopt  a 
first  budget  resolution  before  the  May 
15  deadline  set  In  the  Budget  Act.  Last 
year  was  our  worst  performance— the 
first  budget  resolution  was  not  adopt- 
ed until  June  23.  In  1980  we  only 
passed  three  appropriation  blUs  before 
October  1;  In  1981  just  one  appropria- 
tion bill  was  passed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year;  and  this  past 
fall  we  only  had  three  appropriation 
measures  adopted  before  the  start  of 
fiscal  year  1983.  Unfortunately,  con- 
tinuing resolutions  are  t>ecoming  per- 
manent fixtures  In  the  congressional 
budget  process. 

Besides  our  failure  to  meet  budget 
deadlines  our  work  here  in  Congress  is 
dominated  more  and  more  by  budget 
matters.  In  this  past  Congress  we  en- 
acted 232  public  laws,  about  half  of 
what  we  passed  in  the  96th  Congress.  I 
would  never  argue  that  the  number  of 
laws  passed  Is  a  measure  of  the  quality 
of  a  Congress,  but  these  figures  do  in- 
dicate that  we  are  considering  fewer 
issues  these  days.  In  the  last  2  years 
our  focus  has  been  almost  entirely  on 


budgetary  matters,  as  a  consequence 
other  pieces  of  legislation,  many  in 
critical  policy  areas,  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  the  legislative  process. 

I  feel  one  solution  to  these  problems 
is  to  stretch  out  the  budget  process 
over  2  years  and  to  institute  a  2-year 
budget  period.  The  Biennial  Budgeting 
Act  I  am  introducing  today  proposes 
that  the  first  year  of  each  congression- 
al term  be  devoted  to  formal  oversight 
of  programs  and  agencies,  to  the  re- 
porting by  the  Budget  Committees  of 
a  budget  resolution  and  the  reporting 
by  the  legislative  committees  of  all  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Early  in  the 
second  year  authorization  bills  and  a 
budget  resolution  will  be  passed. 
TPiQring  way  for  consideration  of  ajp- 
propriation  bills,  which  would  be 
passed  by  the  seventh  day  after  Labor 
Day. 

This  i4>proach  would  yield  three 
basic  benefits:  More  oversight  of 
present  programs,  more  time  for 
thoughtful  planning  of  a  new  budget, 
and  more  time  to  consider  nonbudge- 
tary  matters.  It  would  take  us  away 
from  the  stop-and-go  funding  we  now 
engage  In.  where  too  many  decisions 
result  from  last-minute  panic  instead 
of  proper  planning. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  provide 
for  the  following  schedule: 

mSTTKAH 

The  committees  of  each  House 
would  spend  the  first  6  months  of  the 
first  session  conducting  oversight 
hearings  on  existing  programs  and 
policies.  Following  these  hearings,  the 
authorizing  committees  would  have 
another  6  months  to  conduct  hearings 
and  report  out  new  legislation.  The 
Budget  Committees  would  follow  es- 
sentially the  same  schedule,  reporting 
out  a  concurrent  budget  resolution  by 
November  30,  allowing  legislative  com- 
mittees time  to  incorporate  guidelines 
within  the  resolution  Into  their  work. 

SECOND  TEAR 

Each  House  would  devote  Itself  to 
working  on  new  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, with  a  deadline  of  March  10  for 
passage  of  these  measures.  March  31 
would  be  the  deadline  for  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  resolution.  It  is 
only  after  this  point  that  appropria- 
tions bills  come  into  consideration.  By 
April  15.  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tees  are  to  report  out  their  bills,  with 
the  seventh  day  after  Labor  Day  the 
final  day  for  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  support 
for  a  2-year  budget  has  Increased  con- 
siderably over  the  past  year.  In  the 
Senate  this  past  session,  2-year  bUls 
were  Introduced  by  Senators  Ford, 
QuAYLE,  Roth,  and  Cochran.  Alice 
Rlvlln,  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Charles  Bowsher  have  praised  the 
2-year  concept.  In  Ms.  Rivlin's  testimo- 
ny before  the  Rules  Committee's  task 
force  on  the  budget  process  she  stated 
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biknnlal  budget  would  "reduce 
legislfktive  burden,  encourage  over- 
enhance  the  quality  of  delib- 
Mr.  Bowsher,  in  his  testimo- 
the  task  force,  commented 
li  innlal  budget  would  "signifi- 
ce  the  sUbility  of  the 
buflget  process."  He  went  on  to 
a    2-year    budget    would 
time  for  congressional  de- 
and    oversight,    reduce 
of   times   the   Congress 
on  the  same  program;  pro- 
time  for  long-range  plan- 
provide  an  opportunity  for 
bi^dget  analysis,  financial  and 
planning,   budget   execu- 
program  review  by  both  the 
the  executive  branch." 
imt>ortant  contribution   to   the 
the  2-year  budget  concept  is 
later  this  year  in  the  form  of 
Accounting  Office  report  on 
subject.  In  July  of  1981  Congress- 
BETHxmx,  Rbgula.  and 
ijequested   on   behalf   of   the 
Committee's  task  force 
enfortement.  credit  and  multiyear 
that  the  GAO  undertake 
Work  on  this  project  has 
underway  for  the  last  year  and  a 
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[i  nlnary  report  on  experiences 

,  have  had  with  2-year  budg- 

released  this  past  E>ecember. 

^V^sconsin,  and  Florida,  all  2- 

States.  were  selected  for 

if^y  the  GAO.  In  this  report  it 

that  in  the  legislatures 

States  timing  and  workload 

considered  a  problem.  The 

wtot  on  to  note  the  following: 

the  a-year  budget  cycle,  agency 

can  spend  time  in  the  off-budget 

their  agency  actlvitlea. 

budgeting  does  not  require  the 

'8  full  time  attention  for 

r^ew  every  year.  Therefore  more 

to  do  nonbudget  activities. 

budgeting  allows  a  "planned  ap- 

to     3-year    budgetinr.    that    is. 

budget   preparation,   analysis   of 

and  major  budget  proposals. 

1(  oklng  forward  to  a  full  report 
2  year  budget  concept  later  this 


man)  ging 


gov  tmment'i 


a^  tllable 


iavies. 


15th  day  after 
Congress 
meets. 


-.,  gratifying  to  see  the  2-year    January  3 
I  concept  receiving  more  atten- 
debate.  Because  it  proposes 
changes  in  the  way  we 
^w«.  in  Congress,  and  2-year 
1  iroposal  will  have  to  be  closely 
'    and    extensively    debated, 
upcoming  GAO  report  and 
y    2-year   proposals   in   the 
believe  the  stage  is  being  set 
Congress  for  a  more  seri- 
at  this  idea, 
fallowing  is  a  copy  of  the  Bien- 
Bu<  geting  Act: 


v<ry 


sweeping 
bust  less 
lire 
Kd 
the 
many 
.  It 
iSth 


H.R.  750 

A  bill  to  smend  the  Congresslonsl  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  s  two-yesr  budg- 
eting cycle,  to  provide  for  sepsrste  and 
timely  consideration  each  of  authorizing 
legislation,  budget  resolutions,  snd  sppro- 
pristions.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representative*    of   the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLB 

SccnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Biennial  Budgeting  Act  of  1983". 

mfDINGS  AlID  ptniposs 
Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  present  annual  budgeting 
process  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  allows  too  little  time  for  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  its  legislative  over- 
sight responsibilities; 

(2)  allows  too  little  time  for  the  review 
and  consideraUon  by  the  Congress  of  au- 
thorizing legislation,  of  budget  resolutions, 
and  of  appropriation  bills;  and 

(3)  allows  too  UtUe  time  for  the  evaluation 
of  costly  and  complicated  Federal  programs 
and  consequently  contributes  to  the  unre- 
strained growth  of  the  Federal  budget. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the 
Congress  in  this  Act  to  establish  a  more 
thorough  and  timely  process  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  budget  by— 

(1)  esUblishing  a  two-year  cycle  for  the 
adoption  of  the  budget; 

(2)  providing  clearly  allocated  time  for  the 
holding  of  oversight  hearings  by  the  several 
committees  of  each  House  In  order  to  review 
the  various  programs  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

(3)  requiring  that  consideration  of  author- 
izing legislation,  of  the  budget,  and  of  ap- 
propriation bills  and  resolutions  be  separate 
and  distinct,  thus  allowing  full  evaluation  of 
the  need  for  and  the  merits  and  costs  of  the 
various  programs  and  agencies  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

ESTABUSHMKHT  OP  TWO-TKAX  CTCLB  POX 
COMGHX8SIONAI.  BUWSKT  PXOCSSS 

Sec.  3.  Section  300  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TIMCrABLZ 

"Sk.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to 
the  congressional  budget  process  for  any 
Congress  (beginning  with  the  Ninety-ninth 
Congress)  is  as  follows: 

"First  Session 

"On  or  before:        Action  to  be  completed: 

President  submits  current 

services  budget. 
President  submits  his 
budget  for  2-flscal-year 
period  beginning  in  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year 
(the  '2-fiscal-year  budget 
period'). 
All  committees  begin  over- 
sight hearings  with  re- 
spect to  2-fi8cal-year 
budget  period. 

,  Committees  complete  over- 
sight hearings  and 
submit  their  reports 
thereon. 

.  All  committees  begin  legis- 
lative work  for  2-year 
budget  period. 


January  25, 1983 

"First  Session— Continued 


January  25,  1983 
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November  10 .... 


November  30 .... 


December  31 . 


"On  or  before:       Action  to  be  completed: 

October  31 Committees  and  Joint  com- 
mittees sulnnit  reports  to 
Budget  Committee  with 
respect  to  S-fiscal-year 
budget  period. 

Congreosional  Budget 

Office  submits  report  to 
Budget  Committees  with 
remect  to  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period. 

Budget  Committees  in  both 
Houses  report  first  con- 
current resolution  on 
budget  for  3-flacal-year 
budget  period. 

Committees  report  bills 
and  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing new  budget  authority 
and  providing  new  spend- 
ing authority  for  2-flacal- 
year  budget  period. 


"Second  Session 

"On  or  before:        Action  to  be  completed: 

January  3 President  submits  current 

services  budget. 

15th  day  after  President  submits  revised 
Congress  budget    for    2-fl8cal-year 

meets.  budget  period. 

March  10 Congress  completes  action 

on  bills  and  resolutions 
authorizing  new  budget 
authority  and  providing 
new  spending  authority 
for  2-fl8cal-year  budget 
period. 

March  31 Congress  completes  action 

on  concurrent  resolution 
on  budget  for  2-flscal- 
year  budget  period. 

April  15 Appropriations  Committee 

reports  bills  and  resolu- 
tions providing  new 
budget  authority  for  2- 
flscal-year  budget  period. 
Congress  completes  action 
on  biUs  and  resolutions 
providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  new  entitle- 
ment authority  for  2- 
flscal-year  budget  period. 
Congress  completes  action 
on  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution,  or  both,  im- 
plementing concurrent 
resolution. 

October  1 2-flscal-year  budget  period 

begins.". 


June  30. 


July  1.. 


7th  day  after 
Labor  Day. 


September  25. 


ovERSiOHT  Acnvmzs 
Ssc.  4.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (as  amended  by  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"ovKRSiGRT  Acnvmss  OP  cataarrm 
"Sbc.  312.  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  15th  day  after  the  Congress  meets  In 
each  odd-numbered  year  and  ending  June  30 
of  such  year,  each  standing  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  shall  review  and  study  the  applica- 
tion, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws  (or  parts  of  laws)  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 


diction of  that  committee  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entitles  having  responsibilities  in  or  for 
the  administration  and  execution  thereof, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  Im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such 
committee  (during  such  period)  shall  review 
and  study  any  conditions  or  circumstances 
which  may  indicate  the  necessity  or  desir- 
ability of  enacting  new  or  additional  legisla- 
tion within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee (whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution 
has  been  introduced  with  respect  thereto). 
The  findings  and  determinations  made  by 
each  such  committee  as  a  result  of  Its  over- 
sight activities  under  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section  in  any  year  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  or 
the  Senate  no  later  than  June  30  of  such 
year,  and  shall  constitute  the  basis  for  such 
committee's  legislative  work  with  respect  to 
the  2-flscal-year  budget  period  beginning  on 
October  1  In  the  succeeding  year.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  311  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  312.  Oversight  activities  of  commit- 
tees.". 

ANirUAL  COHCTJHHKHT  RSSOLUXIOH  OH  THE 
BUDGET 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  301  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AWKUAL  ADOITION  OF  CONCXJRHENT 
BESOLUnOH  Olt  THE  BUDGET" 

(b)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget". 

(c)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
g^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "first"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  not  be  enrolled 
until"  and  all  that  follows  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  not  be 
enrolled  until  a  subsequent  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  has  been  agreed  to  or 
untU  any  other  specified  procedure  which  is 
considered  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  has  been  subsequently 
completed,  and,  if  a  reconcUiation  bill  or 
reconcUiatlon  resolution  is  required  to  be  re- 
ported in  connection  with  either  such  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  or  other- 
wise, until  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  that  bill  or  resolution;"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  the  reconciliation  procedure  described 
In  section  310;  and". 

(d)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first"  in  the  llrst  and 
second  sentences. 

(e)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first"  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2). 

PERMISSIBLE  REVISIONS  OP  CONCURREWT  RXSO- 
LUTIOW  ON  THE  BUDCET;  ELlllIltATIOH  OP 
SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  AS  PRES- 
KNTLT  REQUIRED 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"first", 
(b)  Section  310  of  such  Act  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "8KX>in>  required  <»ii- 
cuRRENT  resolution  AND"  in  the  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rkohcilia- 
tion";  .     ^ 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  the  first  and  last  sentences  of 
such  subsection: 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b); 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub-, 
section  (c)  and  by  amending  subsection  (c) 
(as  redesignated)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  301(a)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)": 

(6)  by  strildng  out  "(c)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)"  in  subsection  (d);  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 
reconciliation  process 

Sec.  7.  Section  310(aXl)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  ta  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which 
spending  authority  described  In  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  which  Is  to  become  effective 
during  such  fiscal  year,  contained  in  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  committee,  is  to  be  changed  and  direct 
that  committee  to  determine  and  recom- 
mend changes  to  accomplish  a  change  of 
such  total  amount:". 

coNPORitniG  amendments  to  congressional 
budget  act 


Sec.  8.  (a)  The  table  of  contente  in  section 
Kb)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "Adoption  of  First  Con- 
current Resolution"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Annual  Adoption  of  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "First  concurrent  reso- 
lution" in  the  Item  relating  to  section  303 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Concurrent 
resolution";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Second  required  con- 
current resolution  and  reconciliation"  in  the 
item  relating  to  section  310  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Reconciliation". 

(b)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennially". 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  <A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  8ubparagn«>h  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B).  ^  ^  .. 

(d)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  The  term  '2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
means  the  period  of  2  complete  fiscal  years 
beginning  on  October  1  in  any  even-num- 
bered year.". 

(e)  SecUon  202(fKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

«1- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "April  1  of  each  year 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "November  10 
of  each  odd-numbered  year";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1  of  that 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1  of  the  succeeding  year". 

(fXl)  Section  30Ka)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "May  16"  In  the  head- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "march  si 

OP  EACH  EVEN-NUMBERED  TEAR";  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  "May  15  of  each  year" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "March  31  of  each  even-numbered 
year". 

(2)  Section  301(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

«*- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "March  15  of  each 

year"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragrmph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  31  of 
each  odd-numbered  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "October  1  of  such 
year"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  1  of  the  succeeding  year". 

(3)  SecUon  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "April  15  of  each  year" 
and  "October  1  of  such  year"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "No- 
vember 30  of  each  odd-numbered  year"  and 
"October  I  of  the  succeeding  year",  respec- 

tlvelr.  snd 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sach  fiscal  year"  and 
"such  period"  in  paragraph  (6)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "the  first  fiscal  year  of 
such  2-fiacal-year  budget  period"  and  "such 
5-year  period",  re«)ectively. 

(1)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  310". 
(h)  SecUon  303  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "First"  in  the  heading: 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "first"  in  subaecUon  (a) 
(in  the  matter  following  paracn«>h  (4)). 

(i)  SecUon  305  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  except  that"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  "15  hours"  in  subsecUon 
(bXl). 

(JXl)  Section  307  of  such  Act  is  amend- 


(A)  by  striking  out  "all  appropriation 

BILLS  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BEFORE  FIRST  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  IS  REPORTED"  in  the  heading 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriation 
rills"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "307."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "that  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"that  period";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaecUon: 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  all  bUls  and  resolutions  containing  ap- 
propriaUons  or  otherwise  providing  budget 
authority  for  any  2-flscal-year  budget  period 
shall  be  reported  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate  no  later  than  April  15  of 
the  year  In  which  such  period  begins. 

"(2)  If  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  determines  that  changes  In  clrcimi- 
stances  with  the  passage  of  time  require  a 
waiver  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
bill  or  resolution  providing  supplemental  ap- 
propriations or  otherwise  providing  budget 
authority  for  any  period,  such  committee 
may  report,  and  the  House  or  Senate  may 
consider  and  adopt,  a  resolution  waiving  the 
application  of  such  paragraph  in  the  case  of 
such  bill  or  resolution.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "all  ap- 
propriaUon  bills  to  be  completed  before  first 
appropriation  bill  is  reported"  in  the  item 
relating  to  section  307  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "appropriation  bills". 

(k)  Section  308  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  and 
"such  period"  In  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and 
(2XB)  of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  In  each  Instance  "the  first  fiscal 
year  of  such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period" 
and  "such  5-year  period  ".  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  and 
"such  period  "  (each  place  it  appears)  in  sub- 
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section  (c)  md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
first  fiscal  iti  of  such  3-fiscal-year  budget 
period"  ani  "such  5-ye*r  period",  respec- 
tively. 

(1)  Sectio  1  309  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  ou :  "each  year"  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding parigraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ei  ch  even-numbered  year"  and  by 
striking  ou  "310(c)"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "31 1Kb)". 

(m)  SectI  >n  310  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  stJ  iking  out  "each  year"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  an  1  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
even-numb  tred  year":  and 

(2)  by  iisertlng  "in  any  even-numbered 
year"  aftei  "adjournment  sine  die  of  either 
House". 

(n)  Secti>n  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Ad  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "After  the  Congress"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  hrough  "310(0"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "After  the  Congress  has  com- 
pleted actii  in  on  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  a  fiscal  year,  and,  if  a  recon- 
ciliation bi:  1  or  resolution  (or  both)  for  such 
fiscal  year  s  required  to  be  reported  by  such 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget". 

(0)  Sectidn  401(bMl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striling  out  "the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  dur  ng  the  calendar  year  in  which" 
and  insert  ng  in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period  which  begins 
after". 

(pKl)  Se;tlon  402  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  st  riklng  out  "hkfohtoig  of"  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"AcnoH  oi» ': 

(B)  by  st  iking  out  the  heading  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  an  i  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "dates 

FOR  RXPOBT  :XC  AND  FINAI.  ACTION.— (1)": 

(C)  by  st  Iking  out  "May  15"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  ins  >rting  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
31": 

(D)  by  M  ding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  follow!  ig  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Thej  Congress  shall  complete  action 
on  all  bill^  and  resolutions  directly  or  indi- 
rectly authorizing  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  no  1  iter  than  March  10  preceding  the 
beginning  i  if  such  period.":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  committee"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

the  comm  Ittee  involved". 

(2)  ThArt^ble  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of 

amended  by  striking  out  "report- 

the  item  relating  to  section  402 

and  insert^  in  lieu  thereof  "action  on". 

(q)  Sect^n  605(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  staking  out  "each  year  (beginning 
with  1975  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

each  odd|numbered  year  (beginning  with 
1985)- 

(2)  by  Striking  out  "the  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  pericx)  beginning  in  the 
following  <  alendar  year";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  and)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
period" 

(r)  Section  607  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  st  rlking  out  "for  a  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning wfth  the  fiscal  year  commencing 

1976)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '^r  a  fiscal  year  or  a  2-fiscal-year 
budget  pe  iod  (beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1, 198{ )":  and 

(2)  by  s. riklng  out  "May  15  of  the  year 


such  Act  ia 
ing  of"  in 


preceding 


"March  3: 


the   year   in  which  such   fiscal 


years  begi  ns"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


of  the  year  in  which  such  fiscal 


year  or  bu  iget  period  begins" 


(■)  Section  904(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(as  enacted  or  as  amended  by 
the  Biennial  Budgeting  Act  of  1983)"  after 
"and  IV"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 

(1). 

(t)  The  following  sections  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-fiscal-year  budget  period":  3(a)(1); 
(aX4KA),  (aK4KB).  and  (aK4KC);  202(fKl); 
301(aKl).  (bKl).  (cK2),  and  (d)  (first  sen- 
tence); 303(aKl),  (aK2).  (aK3).  (aK4).  (bKl). 
and  (bK2);  304;  307;  308(a)  (before  para- 
graph (D),  (aKlKA),  (aX2KA).  (a)  (last  sen- 
tence), (b)  (first  sentence),  (bKl).  (bK2). 
(bK3),  (bK4).  and  (c);  309  (1)  and  (2);  310  (a) 
(first  sentence).  (aKlXA).  (aKlHC).  and  (f): 
311  (a)  and  (b);  401  (a)  and  (bK2):  402(a). 

(u)  The  following  sections  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  period":  3(aKl);  303(a)  (after  para- 
graph (4)):  308  (aK2KA)  and  (bK3). 

AMKNBlfXNTS  TO  BUOCrr  PHOCXSS  PROVISIONS 
OF  TTTLX  3 1  OF  THX  UNITKD  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  So  much  of  section  llOS(a)  of 
title  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph  (1)  thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  during  the  first  15  days  of  the 
first  session  of  each  Congress  beginning 
with  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress,  the  budget 
for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (6)  of  section  3  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  the  succeeding  calen- 
dar year.  The  budget  so  transmitted  shall 
include  a  tentative  budget  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  in«uch  pericxl.  shall  contain 
the  President's  budget  message  together 
with  summary  data  and  text  and  supporting 
detail,  and  shall  set  forth  in  such  form  and 
detail  as  the  President  may  determine  (with 
respect  to  each  such  fiscal  year)  the  follow- 
ing:". 

(b)  Section  1105(aK5)  of  UUe  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is 
submitted  and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  3  fiscal  years  after 
the  second  such  year". 

(c)  Section  110S(aK6)  of  tiUe  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is 
submitted  and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  3  fiscal  years  after 
the  second  year". 

(d)  Section  1105(aK9)  of  tlUe  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "ensuing  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  is  submitted"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period  in- 
volved". 

(e)  Section  1105(a)(12)  of  tlUe  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"2-fiscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years  after  that  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  after 
such  period". 

(f)  Section  1105(aK13)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(g)  Section  1105(aK14)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "that  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  2-flscal-year  budget  period". 


(h)  Section  1105(a)  of  Utie  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  below 
paragraph  (24))  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "During  the  first  15  days  of  the 
second  session  of  each  such  Congress  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
any  revislona  he  may  desire  to  make  in  the 
budget  transmitted  in  the  first  session  of 
that  Congress.  In  applying  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  for 
a  2-fl8cal-year  budget  period,  the  term  'en- 
suing fiscal  year'  shall  be  deemed  to  read 
first  year  of  the  2-flscal-year  budget  period 
involved',  and  other  references  to  fiscal 
years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  2-fiscal-year  budget  periods  In  which 
the  years  Involved  respectively  fall.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  specifically  otherwise 
indicated,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress. 


C  1215 

THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  2  MORE 
YEARS  TO  OFFER  LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
here  we  are  at  midterm,  and  while  the 
cloud  of  failure  hangs  over  the  Reagan 
Presidency,  he  need  not  be  judged  a 
failure,  for  the  President  has  2  more 
years  within  which  to  offer  leadership. 
I  hope  that  he  will  find  the  98th  Con- 
gress eager  to  offer  alternatives  to 
help  meet  the  challenge  that  besets 
our  Nation. 

Here  is  a  partial  agenda:  to  make 
social  secnirity  solvent,  to  pursue  com- 
prehensive tax  reform,  to  get  entitle- 
ments under  control,  to  keep  defense 
spending  within  bounds  and  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  historic  deficit.  This 
agenda  will  require  bipartisan  support, 
and  Democrats  will  offer  alternatives 
and  not  be  bashful  about  it;  but  I  be- 
lieve this  agenda  will  be  dealt  with  be- 
cause the  American  people  say  that 
these  are  things  that  they  expect  to  be 
done  by  their  President  and  their  Con- 
gress. The  state  of  the  Union  depends 
on  it. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  gladness 
some  of  the  reports  in  the  early  papers 
that  tonight  when  the  President  ad- 
dresses the  American  people  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  he  is  loolcing  to 
compromise. 


Well.  Mr.  President,  I  might  suggest 
that  the  best  way  that  he  can  compro- 
mise is  to  change  his  priorities  around 
a  little  bit.  The  American  people  be- 
lieve as  a  survey  in  today's  New  York 
Times  reveals.  63  percent  believe  that 
the  budget  deficit  should  be  reduced 
by  reducing  the  increase  in  defense 
spending.  Only  29  percent  think  the 
CJovemment  should  further  cut  pro- 
grams for  the  poor. 

Mr.  President.  I  for  one  want  to  com- 
promise. The  budget  deficit  is  a  prob- 
lem that  will  cripple  this  country 
whether  we  have  a  small  recovery  or 
not  in  the  next  few  months;  but  it  is 
the  general  feeling  of  the  American 
people  and  of  our  party  that  priorities 
must  be  changed.  Defense  must  be  cut. 
programs  for  the  poor  have  been  cut 
enough. 


of  business.  It  is  a  true  compromise  in 
that  nobody  is  satisfied  with  it.  but  I 
would  like  not  only  to  discuss  the  ele- 
ments of  that  compromise,  but  the 
balance  that  it  involves  and  the  proba- 
ble alternatives  if  it  fails.  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  my  colleagues  to  keep 
their  powder  dry  on  this  issue  imtU 
they  have  considered  the  alternatives. 
I.  therefore,  hope  we  will  get  maxi- 
mum participation  in  the  special  order 
that  I  have  Just  reserved  for  today's 
session. 


FUTURE    AGENDA    AS    SEEN    BY 
SUBCOMMITTEES      AND      COM- 
MITTEES OF  THE  HOUSE 
(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  publication  today  of  the 
future  agenda  as  seen  by  the  subcom- 
mittees and  committees  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Clearing  House  on  the  Future 
has  worked  long  and  hard  to  compile  a 
list  of  all  those  future  issues  within 
the  narrow  jurisdiction  of  each  one  of 
the  200  subcommittees  and  we  are 
asking  people  in  the  university  com- 
munity, the  business  community,  the 
futures  commimity,  all  around  this 
country  to  begin  a  dialog  with  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Congress  about  how 
we  can  better  focus  our  vision  of  the 
future  within  each  narrow  jurisdiction 
so  we  can  do  a  little  better  job  of  an- 
ticipating some  of  these  problems 
before  they  become  crises. 

The  Clearing  House,  incidentally, 
will  have  its  first  meeting  of  the  new 
session  tomorrow  night  with  a  dinner 
discussion  with  John  Nesbitt,  the 
author  of  Megatrends  and  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  attend. 


THE  BIPARTISAN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  COMPROMISE 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  today  to  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  so-called  bipartisan 
social  security  compromise  that  was 
worked  out  by  the  Commission  and 
agreed  to  by  the  President  and  the 
leaders  of  this  and  the  other  House. 

This  critically  important  Issue  faces 
the  Congress  as  almost  its  first  order 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

(VLt.  BOR8KI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ^dress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Bdr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  special  moment  for  me.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  stood  here  in  the  well 
to  address  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
be  a  part  of  this  historic  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  meaning  to 
steal  any  of  the  President's  thunder,  I 
rise,  to  comment  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  For  many  millions  of  people 
across  this  country,  these  are  hard 
times.  In  December,  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployed stood  at  nearly  11  percent. 
Over  12  million  Americans  carmot  find 
jobs.  The  figure  for  youth  imemploy- 
ment  is  over  24  percent.  For  minority 
youth,  the  rate  is  an  astounding  52 
percent.  Over  half  of  the  minority 
youth  in  this  country  are  not  able  to 
find  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  with  numbers. 
This  past  weekend  near  my  district  in 
Philadelphia  over  2.700  men  and 
women  stood  patiently  in  the  cold  for 
hours  to  apply  for  30  jobs  at  a  refin- 
ery. Some  of  them  camped  out  over 
night  in  order  to  be  the  first  in  line. 
We  have  seen  this  spectacle  repeated 
again  and  again  throughout  the  coun- 
try- .  ^ 
The  time  has  come  for  action.  Our 

country  is  strong  but  troubled.  We 
desperately  need  programs  to  put  our 
jobless  back  to  work.  The  people  of 
our  Nation  remain  hopeful  that  this 
House  will  take  the  lead  in  addressing 
the  critical  problem  of  imemployment. 

Let  this  be  the  Congress  that  is  re- 
membered as  the  one  that  put  Amer- 
ica back  to  work. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  was  the 
maiden  address  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Borski)  and  the 
Chair  wants  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  work  of  the  98th  Congress, 
we  must  immediately  consider  the  pro- 
posed solutions  to  the  social  security 
crisis.  The  American  people  will  wait 
no  longer  for  us  to  move  forward 
toward  an  equitable  resolution  of  this 
problem.  It  is  disgraceful  that  this 
Issue  has  been  used  to  foster  fear 
which  increases  daily  among  the  elder- 
ly of  our  Nation.  The  demagoguery 
and  political  posturing  on  social  secu- 
rity must  end— and  they  must  end 
today. 

We  mxist  replace  the  old  rhetoric 
with  serious  discussion.  First  among 
our  priorities  must  be  the  need  for  a 
solution  which  is  fair  to  all.  C^irrent 
recipients  of  social  sectirity  benefits 
must  be  assured  that  their  payments 
wiU  not  be  reduced,  and  individuals 
who  axe  paying  into  social  security 
must  be  confident  that  the  system  will 
remain  solvent. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  has  given  us  a  pre- 
liminary blueprint  from  which  we  may 
finalize  the  design  of  a  truly  satisfac- 
tory solution.  We  must  do  so  without 
further  delay. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  gentleman  who  was 
just  at  the  microphone  was  elected  as 
a  write-in  candidate,  a  very  unusual 
situation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  this  evening,  during  the 
joint  session  to  hear  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  only 
the  doors  immediately  opposite  the 
Speaker  and  those  on  his  left  and 
right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY-OUR  FIRST 
PRIORITY 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADDI'HONAL 
MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  ECONOM- 
IC COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  15  U.S.C.  1024(a)  the 
Chair  appoints  as  additional  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  W'sxiE  of  Ohio;  Mrs.  Holt  of 
Maryland:  Mr.  LtmoRiM  of  California; 
and  Mrs.  Smowb  of  Maine. 
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January  25,  1983 


AS    MEMBER    OF 
TEE       ON       INTERIOR 
AFFAIRS 


laid  before  the 
following  resignation  as  a 
the  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs: 


Without 
is  accepted, 
no  objection. 


objection. 


FROM   CHAIR- 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 


MAN 

AND  MEANS 

The  SF  SAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
Smith  of  Florida)  laid  before  the 
House  th!  following  conununlcation 
from  the  :hairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  a  nd  Means: 

Cma  iiriEK  on  Wats  and  Means, 
Wail^ington,  D.C,  January  10,  IMS. 
P.  OTfEnx,  Jr., 

House    of   Representatives. 

Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Speaker:  This  is  to  advise  you 

pursuit  to  sec.  8003  of  the  Internal 

the  following  meml>er8  of 

on  Ways  and  Means  have 

to  serve  on  the  Joint  Com- 

["axatlon  during  the  98th  Con- 


Rost  inltowski  I 


(D.,  m.) 
Cf bbons  (D.,  Fla.) 
(D.,  Tex.) 
Conable,  Jr.  (R..  N.T.) 
D  imcan  (R..  Tenn.) 


Sincerely  yours. 

Dan  Rostknkowski, 

CTtaifTnan. 


COMMUIflCATION      FROM       THE 
BLE        LAUOHLIN        E. 
WATEIIS.  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

SIEAKER 


pro   tempore  laid 

House  the  following  com- 

from     the     Honorable 

E.    Waters.    U.S.    district 


Hyuse 


District  op  California, 
Ingeles,  Calif..  January  3, 1983. 
P.  OTVnu,  Jr., 

of  Representatives.  H-Z09, 
Caifitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

SPEAKBt:  In  accordance  with 

designation  of  me,  pursuant  to  House 

11,    Ninety-eighth     Congress, 

the  House  of  Representatives,  to 

Lhe  oath  of  office  to  Representa- 

II  idiey  Edwards,  of  the  Fifth  Dls- 

OlJahoma,  I  tiave  the  honor  to 

on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1983. 

California,  I  administered 

ol!  office  to  Mr.  Kdwards,  form  pre- 

Section  1757  of  the  Revised  Stat- 

Unlted  States,  being  the  form  of 

red  to  Members  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  to  which  Mr.  Edwards 
subscribed. 

For  your  convenience,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  official  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Sincerely, 

Lauchun  E.  Waters, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 


Anjeles. 


COMMUNICATION      FROM      THE 
HONORABLE         G.         WILLIAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  O. 
William  Whitehttrst: 

House  or  Rzpresentativks, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  18, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Attached  is  a  copy  of  a 
subpoena  directing  my  employee  and  Nor- 
folk District  Office  Manager,  lAn.  Eileen 
Lee,  to  appear  in  United  States  District 
Court,  Norfolk,  Virginia  on  January  26,  for 
her  testimony  relevant  to  her  casework  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  a  former  constituent  in 
1979.  I  am  reporting  this  to  you  and  for- 
warding the  subpoena  pursuant  to  Rule  50 
of  the  Rules  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Q.  WnxiAM  Whitehurst. 


FURTHER  COBfMUNICATION 

FROM      THE      HONORABLE      G. 
WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication  from   Hon.    G.   William 

WHITCHUItST: 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  20. 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  notified  you  on  Janu- 
ary IB  that  I  had  received  a  subpoena  di- 
recting my  employee  and  Norfolk  District 
Office  Majiager,  Mrs.  Eileen  Lee,  to  appear 
in  United  SUtes  District  Court.  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  on  January  26.  I  have  made  a  de- 
termination that  I  deem  her  testimony  rele- 
vant to  the  case,  and  that  it  will  not  offend 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  U.S.  House 
of    Representatives.    Therefore,    it    Is   my 
desire  that  she  comply  with  the  subpoena. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  attention  in 
this  matter,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

O.  William  Whitehttrst. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

COMMITTEB  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  18, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  inform  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Rule  L 


(50)  Sec.  2,  that  the  Chief  Counsel/Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  has  been  served  with  a  subpoena 
ad  testif  icandimi  and  duces  tecum  in  United 
States  of  America  v.  Herbert  Q.  Case,  et  al.,  a 
case  pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  calling 
for  the  Chief  Counsel/Staff  Director  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  to 
appear  and  testify  on  January  25,  1983  at 
the  VJB.  Courthouse  and  Post  Office  in  the 
City  of  Newaric  New  Jersey. 

I  will  undertake  to  make  the  necessary  de- 
terminations required  by  Sec.  3  of  House 
Rule  L  (50),  in  consultation  with  counsel.  I 
will  make  the  requisite  determinations  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  and  inform  you  of 
them  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (50). 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dinoell, 

Chairman. 


D  1230 

BIPARTISAN  AGREEMENT  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (BSr.  Conable) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  lidr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  intend  to  use  the  full  60  minutes, 
but  I  do  hope  to  use  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss dispassionately  the  bipartisan 
agreement  on  social  security  which 
was  arrived  at  after  roughly  3  weeks  pf 
negotiation  by  a  small  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  A  report  has  now  been  writ- 
ten based  on  this  agreement  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  hope  that  everyone  in  this  body 
will  understand  that  this  report  is  a 
true  compromise  in  the  sense  that 
none  of  the  people  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  it,  and  12  out  of  the  15 
members  of  the  National  Commission 
did  subscribe  to  it,  would,  if  left  to  his 
own  devices,  have  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal of  this  sort. 

It  is  a  true  compromise,  in  short,  in 
that  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  everyone; 
but  it  probably  is  superior  to  what 
would  happen  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess if  we  were  to  follow  the  course  we 
have  followed  from  time  Immemorial 
of  running  away  from  this  issue.  We 
have  run  out  of  bailing  wire,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  deal  with  social  security.  We 
must  deal  with  it  in  some  way  that  will 
not  only  give  our  elderly  citizens  confi- 
dence that  they  will  get  next  month's 
check,  but  also  will  give  some  confi- 
dence to  our  young  people  that  by  the 
time  they  retire  it  will  be  still  a  system 
of  value  to  them. 

That  was  our  goal,  and  to  achieve 
that  goal  we  had  to  give  way  frequent- 
ly on  personal  preferences,  because 
the  Issue  is  so  sensitive  that  to  deal 
with  it  on  other  than  a  bipartisan 
basis  almost  inevitably  insures  failure 
to  stabilize  the  system  and  not  simply 
to  find  some  way  of  pumping  addltion- 
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al  resources  into  it  regardless  of  the 
possible  destructiveness  of  the  result- 
ing dynamic. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  go  over  the  de- 
tails of  this  proposal  and  then  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  politics  of  it  a  little. 
First  of  all,  it  Is  controversial  in  that 
it  extends  coverage  to  all  newly  issued 
(after  January  1,  1984)  Federal  em- 
ployees. This  insures  the  opposition  of 
the  Federal  employees'  unions. 

Many  of  our  Federal  employees  are 
quite  sincerely  convinced  that  their 
system  is  not  only  superior  but  that  it 
is  sound  and  solvent.  That  is  not  my 
view  of  it.  It  is  a  system  in  greater  ac- 
tuarial imbalance  than  social  security, 
but  because  it  Involves  a  smaller 
number  of  people  it  does  not  seem  to 
involve  the  peril  to  the  Nation  that 
social  security  Imbalances  do. 

Quite  frankly,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  agreement  on  the  coverage  by 
social  security  under  some  sort  of  a 
supplemental  system,  of  existing  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  myself  was  skeptical 
that  we  could  afford  to  do  that,  be- 
cause given  the  political  clout  of  the 
Federal  employees'  unions,  in  order  to 
provide  the  kind  of  transition  rules 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  them,  we 
would  have  had  to  make  major  conces- 
sions which  would  have  been  expen- 
sive for  the  system. 

Now,  many  of  the  Federal  employees 
are  going  to  say  that,  in  effect,  going 
to  a  supplemental  system  where  the 
basic  coverage  is  social  security  for  all 
new  hires,  with  civil  service  retirement 
pay  providing  only  an  increment  above 
the  basic  social  security  coverage,  we 
will  be  walking  away  from  what  has 
been  a  closed-end  system  and  a  f  imded 
system  and,  therefore,  the  General 
Treasury  ultimately  wiU  have  to  pick 
up  much  of  the  cost  of  the  currently 
vested  Federal  employees  who  partici- 
pate  in  the  civil  service  retirement 

system.  ^      ,.      w  * 

I  will  not  deny  tWs,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  that  that 
system  is  so  out  of  balance  that  the 
General  Treasury  is  already  picking 
up  the  great  bulk  of  the  cost  for  Fed- 
eral retirees.  I  do  not  have  the  most 
recent  figures,  but  in  1980  it  was  my 
understanding  that  of  the  $15  bUlion 
paid  out  in  Federal  retirement,  only  $3 
billion  came  from  withholding  from 
pay  and  the  rest  came  directly  out  of 
the  General  Treasury. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  are  not  walk- 
ing away  from  a  major  obligation  that 
WiU  add,  in  large  part,  to  the  Federal 
Treasury's  liabilities:  but  we  are 
sowing  the  seeds,  in  fact,  of  a  sounder 
and  more  balanced  system  for  the 
future  if  our  Federal  employees  are 
covered  under  social  security  as  their 
basic  coverage  and  an  integrated  type 
of  program  in  which  the  civil  service 
retirement  will  pay  only  an  increment 
above  that,  will  be  the  norm. 

We  also,  in  connection  with  extend- 
ing coverage,  required  the  coverage  of 


all  remaining  nonprofit  employees. 
This  ts  a  very  small  number  of  peoide, 
but  some  of  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions have  not  covered  their  employees 
for  social  security.  They  should.  They 
are  generally  low-paid  employees.  Al- 
though it  will  raise  the  cost  for  some 
nonprofits  who  elected  not  to  go  into 
social  security  before,  it  clearly  is  a  de- 
sirable extension  of  coverage. 

Now,  we  have,  as  you  know,  a  consti- 
tutional problem  in  trying  to  cover 
SUte  and  local  employees.  There  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  courts 
would  permit  us  to  dictate  the  condi- 
tions under  which  State  and  local  em- 
ployees should  work,  including  their 
coverage  by  social  security.  A  fairly 
large  proportion  of  our  State  and  local 
employees  are  covered  by  social  securi- 
ty now.  But  we  have  in  the  law  a  pro- 
vision that  if  they  have  elected  volun- 
tary coverage  in  the  past,  a  2-year 
notice  is  required  in  ordered  to  with- 
draw from  the  system.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed    we     could     constitutionally 
impose  conditions  on  the  withdrawal 
from  the  system.  We  are  trying  to  ter- 
minate the  withdrawal  procedure  to- 
tally in  our  bipartisan  compromise.  We 
are  saying  that  we  will  ban  withdrawal 
of  coverage  by  State  and  local  employ- 
ees by  providing  that  any  notice  of  ter- 
mination is  invalid  unless  the  process 
of  termination  is  completed  by  the  en- 
actment date  of  the  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  he  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  this  will  be  tested  in 
the  courts  as  to  constitutionality. 
However,  it  seemed  to  the  commission- 
ers that  is  was  desirable  to  try  to  force 
universal  coverage  of  social  security. 
The  system  was  designed  for  universal 
coverage,  and  if  we  can  do  so  it  would 
clearly  be  in  the  best  interests  not 
only  of  the  social  security  system 
itself,  but  an  improvement  of  the  per- 
ception of  fairness  which  requires  that 
most  Americans  be  covered  whether 
they  want  to  be  or  not.  In  most  in- 
stances it  is  a  mandatory  system  and 
will  continue  to  be  so.  To  the  extent 
possible  it  should  be  mandatory  for 

all. 

So  much  for  extension  of  coverage. 
The  second  major  provision  of  the 
compromise  is  controversial  also  and 
has  to  do  with  the  possible  taxation  of 
benefits,  something  that  we  have 
never  previously  done. 

There  Is  a  philosophical  issue  here: 
The  employees  who  contribute  to  the 
social  security  system  do  so  aiter 
income  tax  on  the  amount  of  their 
contribution.  Therefore,  what  they 
pay  into  the  system  has  already  be«J 
taxed.  As  such,  they  should  not  be 
taxed  on  what  they  draw  out  in  bene- 
fits or  they  would  be  taxed  twice  on 
the  same  money. 

However,  the  employer's  contribu- 
tion is  deductible  from  taxes  as  a 
normal  labor  expense,  like  any  other 
business  expense,  and  so  for  sOTie 
time,    some    economists    have    been 


saying  to  us  we  would  be  Justified  in 
taxing  half  of  social  seciulty  benefits. 
Now,  quite  frankly,  many  people 
depend  solely  on  social  security, 
whether  the  system  was  intended  in 
that  way  originally  or  not.  So  it  was 
felt  that  if  we  were  to  tax  half  the 
benefits  for  Income  tax  purposes,  it 
should  be  done  only  for  people  above  a 
certain  Income  level.  The  income  level 
that  has  been  chosen  in  our  recom- 
mended bipartisan  solution  is  $20,000 
or  more  for  a  single  taxpayer  and 
$25,000  or  more  for  Joint  returns. 

That  does  not  Include— I  want  to 
repeat  this— that  does  not  include,  in 
establishing  a  threshold,  the  social  se- 
curity payments  themselves.  In  other 
words,  to  be  taxed  on  half  your  social 
security  benefits  you  must  have  tax- 
able other  income  of  $20,000  as  an  in- 
dividual and  $25,000  as  a  Joint  taxpay- 
er. .    - 
This  will  reach  roughly  11  percent  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  social  security.  It 
will    provide    a    substantial    sum    of 
money,  however,  for  our  short-term 
crises,  that  shortfall  of  $150  to  $200 
billion  which  the  (^mmlssion  has  de- 
scribed as  afflicting  us  between  now 
and  the  end  of  1989.  Taxing  benefits 
to  this  extent  will  produce  $30  billion 
of  that  money  and  it  will  provide  0.6 
percent  of  long-term  payroll.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  significant  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  raised  by  taxing  benefits. 
Now,  I  know  that  a  burden  of  expla- 
nation is  going  to  be  required  of  our 
colleagues  in  moving  to  the  taxation 
of  benefits  for  the  first  time.  There 
are  many  ways  of  looking  at  this,  how- 

ever. 

If  we  had  reduced  benefits  for  high- 
income  people  by  internal  changes  in 
the  benefits  structure,  no  one  would 
think  of  this  as  a  tax.  If  fact,  we  are 
reducing  benefits  by  taxing  them. 
However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter as  a  benefit  reduction  by  readjust- 
ment of  the  internal  structure  simply 
because  a  needs  test  is  required  in 
order  to  determine  whether  people, 
whatever  their  social  security  pension 
may  be,  have  other  income  of  $20,000 
or  $25,000. 

Thus,  it  was  viewed  as  a  very  diffi- 
cult Item  to  administer  if.  Instead  of 
treating  it  as  a  tax  on  benefits,  we 
treated  it  as  a  reduction  of  benefits, 
something  that  many  people  would 
have  thought  quite  acceptable  even 
though  they  opposed  increased  tax- 
ation. 


D  1245 
The  last  problem  in  connection  with 
this  particular  proposal  is  that  the 
money,  of  course,  raised  by  the  income 
tax  is  paid  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  not  to  the  social  security  fund.  We 
will  require,  assuming  this  proposal  is 
adopted,  that  Treasury  estimate  every 
year  the  amount  of  money  raised  by 
taxing  the  benefits,  and  that  an  exact- 
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imount  of  money  be  paid  by 
Treasury  into  the  social 
rust  fund  so  that  the  money 
atrailable  for  the  assistance  of 
and  will  not  Just  go  to  swell 
Treasury.  Our  purpose  in 
lot  to  reduce  the  deficit  gen- 
to  improve  the  soundness 
security  system.  These 
became,  then.  General  Treas- 
going  into  the  social  securi- 
but  the  amount  determined 
level  of  income  taxation, 
be  accurately  estimated  by 
and     therefore     will     not 
excuse  for  some  massive 
infusion   of   General 
money  into  the  system, 
th  rd  major  point  of  the  com- 
nvolves  a  shift  of  the  auto- 
in  benefits  to  a  calen- 
basis,  making  the  increase 
n  January  instead  of  July, 
an  extremely  controversial 
the  compromise  because  it 
6-month  delay  in  the  1983 
which  otherwise  would  be  paid 
I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  additional  advantages 
the  COLA  paid  at  the  begin- 
year.  You  have  a  coinci- 
the  adjustment  of  the  bend 
the  COLA  which  reduces 
whammy   that   hits   the 
particularly  hard  for  first-year 
of  the  system.  It  also  pro- 
permanent  reduction  in  the  ex- 
of  the  system  in  that  the  6 
COLA  delay  is  not  made  up 
else.  Indeed,  the  long-term 
of  benefits  that  is  the  result 
>lay   projected  out  for  the 
19$3-89,  is  $40  billion.  That  is  a 
of  benefit  growth,  not  a  cut 
pajnnents.  The  payment 
delayed  for  people  who 
afraid  that  they  would  have 
benefit  reductions,  and 
will  get  their  benefit  in- 
on  the  cost  of  living  here- 
,  January  1,  and  not  on  July  1. 
0.27  percent  of  long- 
imbalance  to  have  slipped 
the  COLA  payment  date 
1  to  January  1. 

complete    that    thought. 

one  very  important  element 

and  that  is  that  the 

)f  the  date  will  be  accompa- 

increase  in  the  $20  month 

of  social  security   benefits 

supplemental  security  income— 

0.  We  have  previously  disre- 

dnly   $20   of   social   security 

or    SSI    recipients.    Now,    I 

wljen  we  passed  SSI  we  hoped 

would  save  social  security. 

find  wajrs  of  Increasing  SSI 

needy  because,  unless  we 

find  ourselves  pumping  ad- 

tnoney   into   social   security, 

mpch  money  to  people  who  do 

it  in  order  to  get  a  little 

people  who  need  It  badly. 

Q^t  keep  SSI  up  to  date.  SSI 
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comes  out  of  the  General  Treasury, 
not  the  social  security  system.  And 
thus,  as  part  of  the  deal  whereby  the 
COLA  was  slipped  for  6  months,  we 
are  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
disregard  of  social  security  income 
which  is  counted  in  determining  the 
needs  of  those  on  SSI. 

The  fourth  item:  We  have  changed 
and  moved  up  the  rate  increases  which 
have  been  previously  scheduled  for 
the  OASDI  tax  rate.  This  is  controver- 
sial also  because,  although  we  are  not 
changing  the  long-term  rate  of  tax,  we 
are  moving  up  the  date  at  which  some 
of  the  rate  increases  are  payable. 
First,  the  1985  OASDI  tax  rate  of  5.7 
percent— it  is  now  5.4  percent— is 
moved  up  from  1985  to  1984.  That  is  a 
0.3-percent  increase  in  the  payroll  tax 
rate.  For  1984  only,  it  is  offset  by  a  re- 
fundable income  tax  credit  so  that  the 
net  cost  to  employees  will  not  change. 

Now,  this  refundable  credit  was  ter- 
ribly important  to  some  members  of 
the  Commission.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
more  liberal  members  wanted  it  to  be 
made  permanent.  Most  of  us  who  were 
anxious  to  improve  the  solvency  of  the 
system  and  to  damp  down  this  growth 
resisted  this  idea  because  it  could 
become  the  pattern  for  the  future.  It 
could  be  a  simple  thing  hereafter 
simply  to  increase  the  payroll  tax,  give 
an  offsetting  income  tax  credit,  and 
thus  divert  increasing  simis  of  money 
from  the  General  Treasiur  into  the 
social  security  system,  thus  making  it 
unnecessary  to  suppress  the  growth  of 
benefits.  So  some  of  us  wanted  such  an 
offsetting  income  tax  credit  not  to 
become  part  of  the  pattern  of  the 
futiu-e;  it  was  limited  to  1984. 

The  present  rate  called  for  now  by 
existing  law,  5.7  percent,  was  kept  for 
1985  to  1987.  The  1988  and  1989  rate 
was  rescheduled  to  6.06  percent,  a 
figure  short  of  the  rate  which  will 
come  into  existence.  6.2  percent,  in 
1990  imder  existing  law.  There  Is  no 
offsetting  income  tax  credit.  After 
1990  the  tax  rate  will  be  the  same  as 
existing  law  calls  for.  This  will  raise 
$40  billion  again  In  the  short  term,  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  1989.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  sum  of  money  that 
will  be  raised  by  shifting  the  COLA 
benefit  date  from  July  to  January.  It 
provides,  however,  only  0.02  percent  of 
payroll  long-term  correction  because  it 
relies  on  existing  law  after  1990. 

Now  then,  there  are  some  other  pro- 
visions that  I  would  like  to  discuss,  but 
only  briefly.  We  made  also  some 
equity  adjustments  for  women  which, 
while  they  cost  some  money,  were  very 
modest  in  the  overall  compromise  and 
simply  provided  for  particular  provi- 
sions helping  widows  who  remarry, 
providing  for  some  indexing  of  earning 
records  for  purposes  of  deferred  survi- 
vor benefits  by  wages  instead  of  prices; 
permitting  a  divorced  spouse  to  receive 
benefits  regardless  of  whether  the  in- 
sured former  spouse  in  fact  retired  at 


age  65  or  not.  and  so  forth.  These  were 
called  equity  provisions.  They  are  not 
significant  in  the  overall  compromise, 
but  do  make  social  security  somewhat 
more  attractive  for  some  women  under 
some  circimistances. 

We  also  reduced  the  weighting  in 
computing  social  security  benefits,  the 
windfall  for  persons  with  pensions 
from  noncovered  employment,  effec- 
tive for  those  first  eligible  to  retire 
after  1983.  That  raises  almost  as  much 
as  the  aforementioned  equity  provi- 
sions lose,  to  the  compromise. 

The  next  provision  of  the  compro- 
mise Is  also  controversial.  As  you 
know,  self-employed  people  do  not 
contribute  or  have  contributed  in  their 
behalf  to  the  social  security  systems  as 
much  as  employed  people.  If  you  are 
self-employed,  you  pay  a  social  securi- 
ty tax  of  150  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  by  an  employee.  Nobody  pays  the 
employer's  share.  Therefore,  150  per- 
cent goes  into  the  system  as  opposed 
to  the  200  percent  that  goes  in  in 
behalf  of  an  employee  once  both  the 
employer  and  employee  have  paid 
their  contributions.  Of  couirse  the  self- 
employed  still  draw  out  of  the  system 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  employed,  de- 
spite the  lower  total  contribution.  This 
would  change  that  to  say  that  a  self- 
employed  person  must  pay  200  percent 
of  the  employee's  share;  but  he  will  be 
aUowed  one-half  of  the  combined  rate 
as  a  deduction  in  the  same  way  that 
the  employer  now  gets  a  deduction  for 
his  entire  contribution  to  the  social  se- 
curity system.  There  is  controversy 
about  whether  that  should  be  made  a 
credit  rather  than  a  deduction,  but 
that  provision  as  it  stands  in  the  rec- 
ommendation wiU  raise  $18  billion  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  1989,  and 
0.19  percent  of  long-term  payroll. 

This  is  a  desirable  provision.  It  is 
going  to  be  resisted  by  the  self-em- 
ployed, who,  if  they  were  to  have  no 
income  tax  payable,  would  wind  up 
paying  twice  as  much  social  security 
tax  because  they  would  have  no  tax 
against  which  to  deduct,  the  so-called 
employer's  share,  out  of  income. 

Now,  the  next  provision  is  somewhat 
gimmicky,  but  is  perfectly  sound  in  a 
fiscal  sense,  and  that  has  to  do  with 
crediting  to  the  OASDI  trust  funds  as 
a  lump  sum  now  the  present  value  of 
future  OASDI  benefits  attributed  to 
military  service  before  1957,  plus  the 
equivalent  of  the  employer-employee 
taxes  on  free  credits  based  on  allow- 
ances for  military  service  for  1957  to 
1982.  It  also  transfers  an  amoiut 
equal  to  uncashed  OASDI  checks  from 
the  inception  of  the  program  to  the 
trust  fund  out  of  the  Treasury,  where 
such  unclaimed  checks  have  been  re- 
posing. 

As  to  the  military  credit,  I  think  all  I 
have  to  do  in  that  respect  is  to  explain 
why  we  are  talking  about  the  present 
value     of     future     OASDI     benefits. 


Before   1957   there  was  no  payment 
made  on  account  of  military  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  However,  we 
gave  credits  for  military  payments  at 
that  point.  Those  credits  mean  that 
the  time  wiU  come  when  people  who 
served  in  the  military  before  1957  wiU 
be  making  claims  against  the  social  se- 
curity system  based  on  that  service.  At 
that  point,  the  social  security  system 
is  paid  by  the  General  Treasury  for 
the  amount  of  the  claim.  What  we 
have  done  Instead  Is,  we  have  made  an 
estimate  of  the  current  value  of  ^1 
those  potential  claims  and  have  paid  it 
in  one  lump  sum  into  the  trust  fund  as 
part  of  this  compromise.  It  provides 
$18  billion  In  contribution  to  the  social 
security  system,  but  it  has  no  long- 
term  effect  at  aU,  and  in  fact  Just 
takes  into  account  the  expected  claims 
against  the  system  on  account  of  past 
military  credits  awarded. 

Between  1990  and  the  year  2010,  the 
next    proposal    would    gradually    in- 
crease the  delayed  retirement  credit 
for  individuals  between  65  and  70  from 
3  to  8  percent  a  year.  If  someone  con- 
tinues to  work  beyond  age  65,  we  now 
allow  his  benefits  to  go  up  by  only  3 
percent  a  year.  It  is  a  very  slight  in- 
centive to  continue  to  work,  and  we 
are  moving  that  up  between  1990  and 
the  year  2010  by  gradual  steps  to  an 
incentive  of  8  percent  a  year  increase 
in  his  benefits.  That  will  have   the 
effect   of  encouraging   a  substanti^ 
number  of  additional  people  to  work 
beyond  age  65.  It  will  actuaUy  cost  the 
system  money  unless  it  affects  the  be- 
havior of  people  who  have  very  scant 
incentive  to  continue  to  work  beyond 
age  65  under  the  current  law. 

We  permit  interfund  borrowing  to 
continue  from  1983  to  1987.  That  is  in- 
tended only  as  an  insurance  m  the 
event  that  the  short-term  steps  we 
have  taken  are  not  sufficient  to  get 
the  fund  up  adequately.  I  must  say 
that  estimates  show  the  fimds  should 
be.  by  1988,  at  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  total  demand,  which  Is  a  safe  cush- 
ion for  demand  at  that  point. 

Beginning  in  1988— and  this  Is  a  very 
important  provision  and  the  last  one  I 
want  to  deal  with— beginning  in  1988  If 
the  combined  OASDI  fund  ratio;  that 
is  the  amount  in  the  fund  compared 
to  the  estimated  payment  out  during 
the  year,  falls  below  20  percent  of  the 
annual  outgo,  the  lesser  of  the  ta- 
crease  in  average  wage  or  in  the  CPI. 
(prices)  would  be  paid  as  COLA's  ui^U 
that  ratio  returns  to  20  percent,  when 
the  COLA  based  on  the  CPI  again 
would  be  paid. 

This  is  the  so-called  stabilizer  pro- 
posal which  would  insure  that  If  the 
fund  drops  below  20  percent,  we  woiUd 
go  to  a  reduced  COLA,  based  on  the 
lower  of  wages  or  prices.  Such  a  provi- 
sion should  be  added  Incentive  for  us 
to  maintain  the  stabUIty  of  the 
system.  It  wUl  begin  only  in  1988,  at 


which  time  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  30  percent  in  the  fund  and, 
therefore,  such  a  trigger  would  not 

occur. 

But  if  we  have  miscalculated  on  our 
demographics  or  on  our  economic  as- 
sumptions, we  have  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  fall-safe  to  Insure  that  we  would 
not  again  move  the  fund  toward  bank- 
ruptcy where  it  totters  so  perilously  at 
this  very  moment.  It  goes  beyond  that. 
When  the  fund  ratio  reaches  32  per- 
cent, we  would  make  some  adjust- 
ments to  try  to  repay  to  the  then 
beneficiaries  some  of  the  money  that 
had  been  withheld  from  them  by  the 
lower  COLA  during  the  period  of  fiscal 
stringency.  ,_.      . 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  reduce 
substantially  the  size  of  the  short- 
term  shortfall-that  is,  the  amount  of 
expenditure  from  the  social  security 
system  above  the  amount  of  receipts 
of  the  social  security  system— between 
now  and  the  end  of  1989  or  the  begin- 
ning of  1990.  We  deliberately  did  not 
resolve  the  full  long-term  Imbalance  in 
the  system,  that  is,  the  imbalance 
beyond  1990  which,  expressed  as  a  per- 
cent of  payroll,  was  deemed  to  be  1.8 
percent.  We  have  taken  care  of  all  but 
0  58  percent  of  that.  But  0.58  percent 
of  payroll  was  deliberately  left  lor  the 
legislative  process  to  resolve. 

There  was  disagreement  In  the  Com- 
mission as  to  how  that  0.58  percent  of 
long-term  payroll  should  be  reduced. 
It  was  suggested  by  some,  and  mostly 
Democrats-although     I     would    not 
want  to  characterize  any  of  these  posi- 
tions by  party  label,  because  there  was 
great  divergence  in  both  parties  on  the 
Commission— but  generally  the  Demo- 
crats   felt    0.58    percent    of    payroll 
should  be  met  in  the  long  run  by  rais- 
ing taxes  after  1990.  The  RepubUcans 
felt  instead  that  It  was  desirable,  given 
the  sharp  increases  in  longevity  which 
have  occurred  and  which  are  still  ex- 
pected, that  sometime  after  the  year 
2000  we  should  begin  to  phase  in  a 
slightly    higher   retirement   a«e.   We 
could  reach  0.58  percent  of  payroU  by 
a  1-year  increase  in  the  retirement  age 
phased  in  a  month  a  year  starting  In 
the  year  2003.  thereafter  Indexing  the 
retirement  age  to  longevity,  and  that 
would  help  us  a  good  deal  with  the 
demographic  problems  facing  us  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  20th  century  as 
the  postwar  baby  boom  reaches  the 
age  of  retirement. 

This  surge  of  population  now  going 
through  our  society  like  a  pig  through 
a  python  Is  going  to  cause  serious 
problems  for  social  security  starting  In 
the  year  2010.  when  the  current  rela- 
tively low  birth  rate  is  going  to  be 
moving  Into  the  labor  force;  and  thus 
we  have  considerable  need  for  the  kind 
of  actuarial  wallop  that  raising  the  re- 
tirement age  would  give. 

The  sensitivity  about  raising  the  re- 
tirement age  almost  entirely  relates  to 
the  current  high  unemployment  rate. 


and  If  we  assume  that  the  current 
high  unemployment  rate  will  continue 
out  into  the  years  when  relatively 
fewer  young  people  are  going  to  be 
coming  into  the  work  force  after  the 
year  2000,  then  perhaps  that  is  some- 
thing that  we  will  want  to  look  at  care- 
fully. 

However,  most  of  us  think  that  de- 
mographics are  going  to  put  additional 
pressure  on  our  people  to  work  longer 
11  we  are  to  maintain  our  standard  of 
living,  and  the  unemployment  rate, 
disastrous  as  it  is  now,  is  not  likely  to 
continue  out  beyond  the  year  2000 
and.  therefore,  some  suppression  in 
the  length  of  time  In  which  social  se- 
curity is  paid  out  through  some  In- 
crease In  the  retirment  age  is  desira- 
ble. I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  put  our  sole  reliance  on  that  in 
that  we  have  given  additional  Incen- 
tives to  work  beyond  age  65  in  the  pre- 
mium that  I  discussed  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will 
seriously  consider  this  proposal.  It  is 
being  characterized  as  relying  too 
heavily  on  taxes  and  not  enough  on 
the  suppression  of  the  dynamics  In  the 
system  through  some  change  in  COLA 
or  through  some  suppression  of  the 
growth  of  benefits  by  any  one  of  the 
number  of  devices  that  are  possible. 

I  will  say  that  It  Is  my  impression 
that  this  proposal,  whatever  Members 
may  think  of  the  balance  between  tax 
increase  and  benefit  growth  supprM- 
sion.  will  give  us  some  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  system,  something 
that  I  believe  would  be  desperately 
necessary  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  certi- 
fy to  the  next  generation  the  value  of 
the  system. 

It  is  bound  to  be  a  contentious 
matter  as  we  go  down  the  way.  I  sus- 
pect there  will  be  elements  in  both 
parties  that  will  not  support  the  com- 
promise. I  hope  that  they  will  consider 
the  probabUity  that  if  we  cannot  make 
this  compromise  stick,  the  only  easy 
way  to  resolve  the  issues  wUl  be  either 
to  raise  taxes  or  to  dump  massive 
amounts  of  General  Treasury  money 
into  a  system,  which  will  then  force 
old  people  to  come  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee every  year  to  seek  as  a  matter 
of  priority  and  not  as  a  matter  of  right 
the  increases  necessary  to  mainUin 
their  purchasing  power. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
social  security  system  as  we  have  had 
it  is  that  we  have  not  had  to  go  to  the 
budget  process  to  determine  the  level 
of  benefits.  The  benefits  have  been  de- 
termined by  formula  and  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  a  closed  end  system,  a  pay- 
roll tax  which  is  fairly  automatic.  I 
hope  we  will  retain  that  characteristic 
of  the  system.  Indeed  maintaining  a 
closed-end  system  has  had  some  disci- 
plining effect  which  has  kept  us  from 
letting  this  system,  however  much  it 
has  grown— It  is  now  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product— 
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Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  Commission— 
and  this  is  purely  my  personal  opin- 
ion—seem to  be  gocxL  They  have  good 
logic  and  good  reasons,  and  the  facts 
seem  to  substantiate  that  conclusion. 
However,  there  are  some  elements  in 
the  overall  suggestion  or  recommenda- 
tion that  would  possibly  bear  a  little 
more  discussion  on  the  fl<x>r  of  the 
House,  and  I  would  hope  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  committee 
might  come  out  with  a  qualified  closed 
rule  and  allow  some  debate  in  some  of 
the  areas. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  the  leadership  will  act  wisely 
in  this  respect. 

I  wiU  say.  though,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  this  thing  begins  to  come  apart  in 
small  ways,  it  is  likely  to  come  apart 
totally,  and  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
disastrous  in  a  legislative  sense,  in  a 
fiscal  sense,  and  in  a  political  sense.  I 
think  the  American  people  would  like 
to  see  us  deal  with  this  issue  in  a  pre- 
dictable way  by  bipartisan  effort  and 
not  by  the  roulette  of  confrontation 
on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CuifGER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  3,  1983, 1  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  2:  Election  of  Speaker: 
Representative  Robkrt  H.  Michiel  of 
Illinois: 

Rollcall  No.  4:  House  rules;  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  of  249  yeas  to  156  nays 
with  1  voting  "present,"  the  House 
agreed  to  order  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution,  "no";  and 

Rollcall  No.  5:  House  rules;  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  of  156  yeas  to  250  nays, 
the  House  rejected  a  motion  to 
commit  the  resolution  to  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
with  instructions  to  report  the  resolu- 
tion back  with  an  amendment  striking 
the  rule  change  relating  to  restrictions 
on  the  offering  of  certain  amendments 
to  appropriations  bills.  "yes."« 


TRADE  WAR  BATTLES  LEVEL 
BETHLEHEM  MILLS,  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gatsos)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man- 
made  force  recently  hammered  away  a 
big  piece  of  the  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States,  and,  until  this  Congress 
and   this   administration    understand 


and  face  such  forces,  bigger  chunks 
WiU  fall. 

Understanding  requires  memory  and 
attention  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  want  to  interrupt  my  general  train 
of  thought  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  enter  into  the  Rccoro  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  colleagues  recently 
sent  me  a  letter,  among  other  things, 
asking  me  to  reconsider  some  of  my 
past  statements  and  also  future  state- 
ments regarding  the  American  posi- 
tion on  the  international  trade  situa- 
tion which  I  have  been  discussing  peri- 
odically off  and  on  for  the  last  4  or  5 
years.  I  attribute  to  my  colleague 
nothing  but  g(x>d  intentions,  but  he 
did  mention  to  me  that  he  thought 
some  of  my  statements  were  stirring 
up  some  type  of  minority  problems 
within  the  country. 

I  want  to  assure  him  in  the  Rkoro 
today  that  has  not  been  my  intention 
in  the  past,  I  hoi)e  it  would  not  be  my 
intention  in  the  future,  and  if  he  in- 
terprets it  that  way,  I  would  like  to 
correct  him  and  say  that  is  not  what  I 
intended.  I  do  not  intend  to  castigate, 
accuse,  criticize,  or  condemn  any  coun- 
try or  any  nationality. 

I  do.  though,  remain  unstinting  in 
my  position  that  this  coimtry  comes 
first  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  my  remarks 
are  interpreted  along  those  lines,  it  is 
not  what  I  intended.  If  I  make  refer- 
ence to  the  Japanese  or  the  Ehiropean 
Community  of  Nations,  I  make  it  in  a 
respectful  manner  but  in  a  forceful 
manner. 

D  1315 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  intimate 
that  there  is  some  question  as  far  as 
nationality  is  concerned  or  minorities 
or  what  have  you. 

I  Just  wanted  to  make  that  point 
very  clear  so  that  these  remarks  of 
mine  today,  which  will  cover  aroimd 
15  minutes,  are  not  misinterpreted 
again,  because  I  do  have  respect  for 
my  colleague,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
should  mention  his  name  at  this  time 
in  the  Record.  I  have  sincere  respect 
for  him,  and  I  would  hope  that  is  not 
what  he  intended  in  his  somewhat 
complaining  manner  to  me  in  that 
written  communication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
the  Nation's  second  largest,  an- 
nounced after  Christmas  that  it  will 
close  about  20  percent  of  its  capacity 
this  year. 

Ten  thousand  persons  will  be  perma- 
nently out  of  work  in  Lackawanna, 
N.Y.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Layoffs  in  the  steel  industry  num- 
bered 166,600  about  the  time  the  clos- 
ings were  annoimced,  and  another 
14.000  workers  were  on  short  weeks. 

For  large  portions  of  the  year  past, 
capacity  utilization  hovered  around  30 
percent  in  the  steel  industry,  a  rate 
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worse  than  during  the  Great  Expres- 
sion. J,  X    tv.   * 

Furthermore,  analysts  predict  that 
between  the  mid-1970s  and  mid-1980 s 
the  United  SUtes  wiU  have  lost  about 
20  percent  of  ite  steelmaking  capacity. 
Capacity  has  fallen  about  4  percent  a 
year  since  1977,  in  this  country,  the 
year  of  a  prior  dumping  episode  and 
big  closings  that  decimated  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio,  and  Johnstown. 

And  imports  took  22.3  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market  through  October  of  last 

ycftT. 

These  are  not  Adam  Smith-style  im- 
ports that  are  faithful  to  free  trade. 
They  are  imports  that  are  subsidized, 
imports  that  are  dumped,  and  imports 
that  are  traded  by  an  official  Europe- 
Japan  cartel  that  split  up  the  world, 
fixed  prices,  and  pimiped  the  excess 
production  in  those  countries  here  in 
the  United  States,  the  only  existmg 
free  market  in  the  world  today. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Stetes  Is  the 
only  industrial  nation  that  is  incapa- 
ble of  meeting  its  needs  for  steel  by 
domestic  production;  and  soon,  U 
things  go  according  to  plan,  we  will  be 
less  capable.  It  is  the  only  open 
market  in  the  world. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  laws  and 
international  agreements  that  prevent 
this  kind  of  trade.  But  the  laws-^r 
the  Judges— are  proving  weak  in  the 
face  of  the  flood. 

Last  year  our  European  allies  were 
judged  to  be  subsidizing  steel  produc- 
tion up  to  40  percent.  But  this  <3ovem- 
ment  was  anxious  to  avoid  a  quarrel 
intemationaUy.  It  lowered  the  subsidy 
findings  and  forced  a  nagotiated  set- 
tlement to  keep  them  happy. 

The  Eluropeans  wanted  time  to  ra- 
tionalize their  industry  in  an  orderly 
fashion;  begged  and  bullied  for  time  to 
avoid  the  political  disruption  of 
sudden  closings.  They  got  it. 

And  10,000  persons  will  be  out  of 
work  in  Lackawanna  and  Johnstown 
in  a  sudden  closing:  and  Bethlehem 
will  close  20  percent  of  its  capacity: 
and  the  United  States  will  have  lost  20 
percent  of  its  capacity  before  long. 

But  there  were  corresponding  devel- 
opments in  Europe  about  the  swne 
time-events  in  England  where  subsi- 
dies of  up  to  40  percent  were  found, 
and  where  a  leading  executive  has  ac- 
knowledged, "We  are  some  way  short 
of  operating  at  the  best  world  levels  of 

efficiency*" 

Bear  in  mind  that  without  subsidies, 

British  Steel   could  not  sell  in  this 

,    market;  bear  in  mind  that  with  proper 

/    countervaUing    duties.    British    St»el 

\      could  not  sell  here:  nevertheless,  Bri^ 

-     ish  Steel  continues  to  flow  here  under 

the  forced  agreement. 

The  British  have  faced  this  situation 
quite  boldly,  if  I  may  say.  They  have 
decided  to  raise  the  credit  Itaits  for 
Government-owned  British  Steel  for 
1983  and  1984.  They  have  decided  to 
go  on  losing  $  1 1  million  a  week. 


And  they  have  decided  to  keep  open 
all  five  major  plants  of  British  Steel 
although  there  should  be  closures  at 
least  of  the  magnitude  of  Bethlehem's 
under  any  principle  of  free  enterprise 
e<x>nomics  or  free  trade. 

The  announcement  of  this  official 
decision  of  the  British  Government 
appeared  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
on  December  21.  1982.  little  more  than 
a  week  before  the  announcement  of 
Bethlehem's  closings. 

European  steelmakers  have  lost  $10 
biUion  over  the  last  5  years,  according 
to  a  recent  speech  of  David  Roderick, 
chairman  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute. 

December  was  a  month  that  brought 
forth  much  that  could  further  the  un- 
derstanding in  this  new  Congress 
about  what  is  going  on  intemationaUy, 
as  far  as  steel  is  concerned. 

With  most  of  the  steel-using  U.S. 
shipyard  industry  at  the  point  of  fail- 
ure, there  was  another  development  in 
Europe. 

From  Amsterdam,  on  December  30. 
we  received  this  word:  The  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment granted  a  loan  equivalent  to 
$38  mUUon  to  the  country's  largest 
shipbuUder.  which  is  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  Government  owns  46 
percent  of  the  company. 

And  from  Tokyo  on  December  1.  we 
had  this  news:  Six  Japanese  steel- 
makers have  agreed  to  export  1.3  mU- 
Uon  tons  of  steel  to  China  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1983.  and  a  spokesman  for 
Nippon  Steel  said  the  orders  could 
reach  2.2  mlUion  tons  this  year. 

This  ties  in  with  the  news  of  Decem- 
ber 15.  a  showing  that  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese  spUt  up  the  world 
steel  market  by  official  agreement; 
that  they  divided  it  complete  with 
quotas  and  price-fixing  rights.  And 
China,  incidentaUy.  is  in  Japan's  half 
of  that  agreement. 

But  to  fuUy  appreciate  this,  you 
have  to  mix  in  some  news  from  Wash- 
ington 2  months  earUer  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  gave 
the  Government  of  China  a  $60  mU- 
lion  loan  and  an  $8  mUUon  guarantee 
to  buUd  a  steel  cold  rolling  mUl  near 

Shanghai.  ^  ^    ^^       ,„ 

This,  they  say,  wUl  lead  to  the  sale 
of  $80  mUlion  in  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices It  also  wUl  lead  to  attempts  to 
export  steel  to  the  United  SUtes  to 
gain  foreign  exchange  when  the  mUl  is 

open.  .^, 

There  is  only  one  open  major 
market  for  steel  in  the  worid  today- 
the  United  States.  _  «     w    # 

In  1981,  this  Export-Import  Bank  of 
ours  devoted  about  $415  miUion  to 
building  worid  steel  capacity  in  mi 
oversupply  that  ah-eady  exists  in  the 
world.  This  was  about  8  percent  of  its 
total  business  that  year. 

Every  nation  wants  its  own  steel  in- 
dustry, wants  foreign  exchange,  wants 
to  export. 


And  there  is  only  one  open  market. 
MeanwhUe,  we  wiU  shrink  at  an 
aimual  rate  of  4  percent,  so  the  record 

shows.  ^      ^        J, 

In  Taiwan  in  December,  Toyota  and 
the  Government  agreed  to  establish  a 
new  automobile  operation  that  wiU 
target  200,000  cars  for  export. 

There  is  only  one  open  auto 
market— the  United  SUtes. 

They  did  it.  according  to  an  execu- 
tive involved,  to  create  a  new  source  of 
demand  for  the  Government-owned 
China  Steel  Corp. 

The  last  major  U.S.  help  that 
Taiwan  got  on  steel,  that  I  have  a  note 
on,  was  in  1979  when  they  received  $47 
miUlon  for  a  stainless  mlU. 

MeanwhUe.  diunping  and  sulwidy 
have  wrecked  the  U£.  specialty  steel 
industry,  which  is.  admittedly,  world- 
wide, by  aU  known  experts,  the  most 
modem  and  efficient  in  the  world. 

Also  in  December,  Mr.  Speaker. 
United  SUtes  Steel  Co.  cut  prices  on 
tubular  steel  goods  by  20  percent  to 
compete  with  Japanese  steelmakers, 
who  had  been  selling  at  about  a  15- 
percent  discount  from  domestic  prices. 
This  sounds  good  and  competitive 
and  Adam  Smith-Uke  untU  you  leam 
that  this  month  there  was  an  official 
and  final  finding  that  some  Ji^^nese 
makers  have  been  dumping  different 
kinds  of  pipe  and  tube  here  at  margins 
of  up  to  252  percent  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  dumpers  was  Siunitomo 
Metals,  which  buys  half  pages  in  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  to  say,  "The  next 
time  you  see  the  Sumitomo  Metals 
name,  remember,  we're  a  steel  compa- 
ny and  proud  to  be  doing  business  in 
the  U.S.A." 

And  Sumitomo  was  the  company 
with  the  252-percent  dumping  margin 
on  one  product  Une  which  I  first  mem- 
tioned.  Its  average  margin  on  seaml^ 
pipe  and  tube  was  22.9  percent.  The 
average  dumping  margin  was  11.6  per- 
cent for  aU  the  companies  named  in 
t^h&t  c&se. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  next  time  I  see  the 
Svunltomo  Metals  name,  I  also  wUl  re- 
member Lackawanna  and  Johnstown 
and  a  dumping  margin  of  252  percent. 
Many  of  the  dumping  cases  hauled 
before  our  trade  law  involve  Japanese 
companies;  and,  of  course,  the  biggest 
criminal  dumping  case  ever  fUed  was 
against  Japanese  steel  coming  to  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
company  paid  $11.2  miUion  in  fines  to 
close  that  case  last  year  and  to  shut 
off  further  investigation. 

Also  in  the  last  year.  American  steel 
producers  have  announced  the  closing 
of  three  big  miUs  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

From  these  events,  a  reasonable 
person  can  conclude  that  if  they  are 
dumping  massively  to  move  certain 
kinds  of  products,  they  are  willing  to 
do  it-and  they  probably  are  doing  It- 
to  move  every  kind  of  product.  And 
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D  1330 

As  the  lead  of  Nippon  Steel  ob- 
served in  ai  interveiw  with  American 
Metal  Marliet  last  year 


In  this  day  and  age,  you  cannot  expect 
Adam  Smith's  laissez-faire  philoaophy  to 
work. 

I  agree  with  him.  I  think  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

Is  this  free  trade?  According  to 
Adam  Smith,  is  this  free  trade?  Is  the 
idea  of  comparative  advantage  and 
who  can  produce  what  the  best  and 
cheapest,  is  this  in  that  whole  concept 
of  international  free  trade,  that  upon 
which  the  general  agreements  on 
tariff  and  trade  are  founded,  the 
GATT  arrangements  and  the  1979 
Trade  Act,  or  is  it  a  trade  war,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Clausewitz  on 
war,  which  I  mentioned  so  many 
times.  Are  we  in  a  trade  war  or  is  this 
Samurai  economics  which  I  talked 
about  at  length  for  an  hoiu-  a  month 
ago? 

Getting  back  to  the  international 
trade  war,  says  Clausewitz  in  his  great 
documentary,  is  an  act  of  force  to 
compel  our  enemy  to  do  our  wlU. 

Let  us  review  who  is  compelled  to  do 
what  in  this  international  trading  situ- 
ation. 

Unemployment  ranges  from  11  per- 
cent up  to  25  percent  across  industrial 
America.  In  the  steel  industry,  the 
production  is  roughly  around  33  per- 
cent of  capacity— mind  you.  33  per- 
cent, a  third.  In  unemployment,  you 
are  talking  about  150,000  full-time 
steelworkers  that  are  unemployed  and 
have  been  unemployed  substantially 
and  many  of  which  are  using  up  their 
last  extended  unemployment  benefits. 

On  top  of  that,  just  to  emphasize 
the  exigency  of  the  situation,  we  in 
Congress,  in  fact,  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  just  discussed  it 
and  are  looking  for  make-work  pro- 
grams in  this  country  and  we  are  look- 
ing to  extend  unemployment  compen- 
sation because  people  are  losing  their 
homes  through  mortgages  and  de- 
faults. When  you  have  people  standing 
in  line,  20.000  strong,  for  200  Jobs,  you 
know  something  is  wrong  and  when 
the  incidents  of  Americans  freezing  to 
death  because  they  have  no  suste- 
nance and  no  shelter  in  a  telephone 
booth  down  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
recently,  2  or  3  days  ago,  then  you 
know  something  is  wrong. 

These  are  the  things  we  are  talking 
about.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  an  in- 
sensitivity  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  would  hope 
there  is  not,  and  even  on  the  other 
side,  that  this  is  something  that 
should  be  expected,  something  we 
cannot  do  anything  about.  All  I  know 
is  here  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world  and  the  so-called  richest  coun- 
try, and  I  have  serious  doubt  about 
that,  cannot  afford  to  provide  suffi- 
cient shelter  and  food.  You  and  I  are 
both  reading  in  the  newspaper,  seeing 
many  documentaries,  facts  and  proof, 
both  written  and  visual,  all  to  the 
effect  that  this  coujitry  is  in  serious 
trouble  with   employment   problems. 


We  still  today  do  not  have  a  national 
steel  policy.  Every  country  that  I 
know  of,  when  they  used  to  look  at 
this  country  and  try  to  emulate  what 
this  coimtry  has  done  and  how  we 
achieved  a  very  high  standard  of 
living,  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
looked  at  this  country  and  concluded 
that  we  have  got  to  do  what  America 
did.  On  further  investigation,  they 
concluded  that  America's  strength  and 
the  high  level  of  living,  the  overall 
health,  all  the  other  accomplishments 
that  we  have  enjoyed  over  the  last  30, 
40  or  50  years,  that  all  of  that  came 
from— what?  A  basic  steel  industry  ca- 
pability, and  all  of  them  knew  they 
had  to  go  ahead  and  put  steel  mills 
into  effect  so  they  could  get  in  on 
international  trade  and  sell  steel  and 
encourage  international  exchange  and 
get  some  money  into  their  countries. 

Tes,  you  know,  it  is  flattery  to  mimic 
somebody  or  copy  somebody:  and  yes, 
all  these  emerging  countries  did  that. 

But  what  happened?  We  now  have  a 
glut  on  the  international  market  of 
steelmaking  capacity  and  this  country, 
through  international  development 
banks,  through  loans,  through  soft 
and  hard  window  loans,  through  the 
United  Nations,  any  way  you  want  to 
cut  the  cake,  through  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  International  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  South  American  De- 
velopment Bank,  all  these  places, 
made  money,  almost  unlimited  avail- 
ability. 

What  did  they  do?  Down  in  Trinidad 
they  put  a  steel  mill  up.  In  Japan, 
with  American  capital,  and  do  not  let 
anybody  tell  you  differently,  that 
originally  put  Japan  back  on  its  feet, 
and  this  went  to  Europe  and  Spain 
and  Portugal,  all  American  money. 
That  is  where  you  got  that  great  pit 
you  have  today,  $300  billion-plus  with 
all  these  international  giveaway  pro- 
grams. That  is  how  it  came  about  and 
this  is  what  we  are  reaping.  We  are 
reaping  the  result  of  that.  It  is  not 
magic.  It  is  not  imagination.  It  is  just 
one  unadulterated  fact.  This  is  what 
has  happened.  I  did  not  say  it  hap- 
pened. I  did  not  make  the  rules.  All  I 
am  looking  for  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  over  here  is  to  look  at  the  facts 
internationally  and  to  put  them  in  or- 
derly fashion,  make  a  logical  argument 
and,  hopefully,  hopefully,  influence 
my  colleagues  to  think  rationally. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  That  is 
why  I  am  making  these  speeches. 
Taking  the  time  of  not  only  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  and  maybe  the 
personnel  of  this  House,  trying  to  put 
in  logical  form  facts  that  are  unadul- 
terated and  accurate,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  the  benefit  of  calling 
upon  these  facts,  analyzing  them  and 
hopefully  will  conclude  that  they  will 
then  vote  on  the  proper  side  of  the 
issue  when  we  establish  a  national 


steel  policy  in  this  country,  hopefully 
pass  a  domestic  content  bill,  hopefuUy 
maybe  a  reciprocity  trade  bill  of  some 
sort  or  measure,  some  legislation.  I  do 
not  know  if  that  is  going  to  be  true. 
Maybe  my  efforts  are  wasted.  I  hope 
not. 

Meanwhile,  British  Steel's  five 
major  plants  will  stay  open  at  least  3 
years  at  minus  7-percent  return  on 
sales.  In  this  country  they  would  all  be 
closed  down. 

Bethlehem  just  closed. 

Eurpoean  steel  still  comes  here 
imder  the  forced  settlement  which  I 
talked  about,  with  massive  subsidies 
made  available  by  their  governments. 
Japan  and  Europe  have  a  formal 
agreement,  as  I  mentioned  before,  to 
split  the  world  market  and  send  excess 
production  here.  That  is  the  basis  of  a 
suit  alleged  by  nine  major  steel  pro- 
ducing companies  in  this  country:  the 
AISI,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute: nine  companies  which  belong 
to  that  organization  filed  an  anti- 
dumping and  antisubsidies  suit.  They 
aUeged  this.  I  am  not  alleging  it.  They 
alleged  it. 

Japan  and  the  European  countries 
got  together,  divided  up  the  world 
market.  They  are  going  to  keep  out  of 
each  other's  backyards.  Japan  was  to 
have  everything  from  the  Suez  Canal 
all  over  and  the  European  countries 
would  have  everything  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Suez  Canal.  That  was  the 
line  of  demarcation.  Again  it  is  not  me 
talking.  It  is  a  matter  alleged  in  a 
formal  complaint  before  the  U.S. 
Trade  Commission.  That  is  what  they 
have  got. 

I  mentioned  to  you  earlier  that  pur- 
suant to  that  arrangement  that  Japan 
just  made,  that  252,  that  3-  to  4-mil- 
lion  ton  arrangement  with  China.  You 
have  been  reading  about  what  China 
and  the  United  States  have  been  doing 
as  far  as  textiles  are  concerned. 

Japanese  capacity  will  remain  where 
it  has  been,  at  aroimd  110  million  tons 
per  year.  They  pay  big  fines  for  dump- 
ing in  this  country,  and  I  can  give  you 
the  facts.  Other  countries,  in  fact. 
Prance  got  so  perturbed  when  they 
had  one  of  these  TV  television  items 
for  sale  in  Prance,  Prance  got  so  per- 
turbed because  they  were  in  there  in- 
vading the  French  market,  dumping  in 
the  Prench  market.  I  am  talking  al>out 
the  Japanese  video  cassettes.  What 
the  Prench  did,  they  did  what  the  Jap- 
anese did.  they  made  the  point  of 
entry  in  the  middle  of  Prance.  They 
made  all  these  cassettes  coming  in  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  middle  of  Prance 
right  outside  of  Paris.  That  is  where 
they  had  to  go  to  clear  customs.  That 
is  how  they  kept  them  out  and  that  is 
how  they  put  a  lid  upon  those  things 
coming  in  under  subsidies. 

In  this  country,  we  are  too  honora- 
ble. You  get  into  a  big  long  drawn  out 
fight.  You  have  to  file  before  the 
Trade  Commission.  You  have  to  go 


through  their  procedures.  You  have  a 
finding,  then  a  reexamination,  then  an 
investigation,  then  another  conclusion, 
then  a  recommendation  and  finally 
the  President,  if  he  is  not  all  entan- 
gled in  international  intrigue  and 
American  international  policy,  may- 
be may,  maybe,  he  may  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations and  put  some  kind  of 
an  embargo  on  or  some  kind  of  sur- 
charge. He  may  do  it.  We  have  not 
been  very  successfuL 

Taiwan  is  insuring  a  source  of 
demand  for  its  steel  and  it  worked  out 
with  Japan  that  business  that  I  talked 
about  with  Toyota. 

Clearly,  the  first  condition  of  war  is 
met,  as  Clausewitz  says. 

Their  will  is  to  keep  going  and  to 
keep  going  no  matter  what  sacrifices 
the  American  worker  must  make  now 
and  in  the  future. 

It  is  foolish  to  endlessly  voice  fears 
of  starting  a  trade  war.  It  is  really 
foolish,  because  we  have  one.  If 
anyone  says  we  do  not.  they  do  not  im- 
derstand  the  factual  situation.  They 
have  not  spent  time  reading  what  is 
occurring.  They  do  not  have  at  their 
fingertips  at  least  authentic  facts  with 
which  to  analyze  and  on  which  to  base 
a  conclusion,  a  reasonable  conclusion. 
They  just  are  not  listening  and  they 
just  are  not  analyzing  what  the  situa- 
tion is. 

War  is  not  always  a  voluntary  deci- 
sion of  state  policy.  You  can  start  one 
or  you  can  have  one  thrust  on  you. 
and  I  suggest  strongly  for  the  record 
that  that  is  just  what  is  happening  to 
us  in  this  international  trade  war.  It  is 
being  thrust  upon  us,  because  I  have 
not  seen  anything  in  any  of  the  facts 
indicating  that  this  country  has  been 
participating  along  the  lines  of  subsi- 
dization of  that  great  percentage  and 
of  dumping. 

Albert  Wojnilower,  managing  direc- 
tor and  chief  economist  of  the  Pirst 
Boston  Corp.,  looked  at  the  economy 
last  year  and  came  to  a  conclusion.  Mr. 
Wojnilower  said: 

Notwithstanding  all  the  rhetoric  In  favor 
of  re-lndustrlallzation,  it  is  rapid  de-indus- 
trialization that  Is  being  accomplished  inter- 
nationally today. 

Almost  6  years  ago,  after  the  dump- 
ing binge  of  1977  and  closings  of  steel 
producing  facilities  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
warned  that  the  Europeans  were  form- 
ing up  to  become  an  export  cartel. 

Between  then  and  now,  we  had  cor- 
dial trade  talks  and  we  had  faith  as  a 
trading  nation.  We  had  promises  to  do 
better  from  our  European  friends.  We 
even  had  the  Trade  lAw  of  1979 
passed  in  this  very  House  and  we  had 
assurances  then  that  it  would  end  the 
binges  of  the  early  1970's  and  the  late 
1970's,  and  the  United  States  became 
even  more  open  than  it  had  been,  al- 
though it  had  been  the  most  open 


market   in   the   world,   and   we   still 
opened  up  this  market  even  further. 

Notwithstanding  the  cordiality  and 
the  promises,  the  Eiu-opeans  did  form 
this  export  cartel,  that  is  those  seven 
or  eight  countries,  with  subsidies  of  up 
to  40  percent,  admitted  and  found  as  a 
matter  of  record,  and  they  did  quietly 
make  this  agreement  with  the  Japa- 
nese, the  one  about  dividing  up  the 
world  into  two  spheres,  that  would 
have  seen  all  parties  indicted  and  tried 
on  criminal  charges  had  they  been 
American  executives  doing  this,  what 
they  did  internationally. 

Remember,  all  these  actions  are  con- 
trary to  the  general  agreements  on 
tariff  and  trade  which  something  like 
27  or  28  nations  are  part  of  and  have 
signed  the  treaty. 

We  lost  here  in  this  country  because 
we  have  no  policy  beyond  simply  to 
wait  and  hope.  We  lost  because  we 
have  more  faith  than  memory,  more 
wishfulness  than  a  mighty  will  to  do 
something. 

The  trade  deficit  for  1982  has  been 
estimated  at  $44  billion— mind  you. 
$44  billion— and  the  President's  chief 
economist  foresees  one  of  $70  billion 
for  1983— $70  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

While  the  economists  see  nothing 
but  higher  trade  deficits,  trade  deficits 
may  be  matching  the  budget  deficits.  I 
and  others  see  a  need  to  analyze  the 
situation. 

Leaders  such  as  Lloyd  McBride  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
see  a  need  for  the  thing  the  Japanese 
and  the  Europeans  have  fashioned 
into  such  a  forceful  weapon  of  trade 
war— an  industrial  policy,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

As  lix.  McBride  noted  in  a  recent 
speech  to  the  APL-<:iO. 

Every  other  industrial  county  has  a  coher- 
ent and  articulated  national  industrial 
policy  designed  to  advance  •  •  *  particular 
industries  or  groups  of  industries. 

Such  a  policy  need  not  shield  the 
grossly  inefficient  in  this  country  or 
the  hopeless  or  the  outdated  manufac- 
turer, it  need  not  do  that:  but  it  must 
offer  a  chance  to  fight  for  siuTival 
against  dumping  margins,  which  I 
quoted  before,  of  252  percent  by  Sumi- 
tomo, against  40-percent  subsidies  by 
our  European  brethren  and  against 
the  practice  of  Government-financed 
targeting  on  certain  items. 

It  must  give  American  workers  a 
chance  to  win  this  international  trade 
war. 

As  things  stand  now.  American 
workers  could  work  for  a  dollar  an 
hour  less  than  the  worst  paid  of  the 
competition  throughout  the  whole 
world  and  it  would  make  no  difference; 
if  the  competition  has  to  dump  to 
keep  going  and  to  keep  delivering 
here,  it  will  dump.  It  will  dump  no 
matter  what  the  cost  is.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  a  252-percent  margin. 
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D  1345 
I  say  "dimip."  I  mean 
manufactures  an  item, 
to  this  country,  and  sells 
what  It  costs  them, 
it  for  at  home,  or  what 
to   produce.   That   is 
is  outlawed,  it  is  illegal 
Agreement  on  Tar- 
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Prance,  Luxembourg. 
,  and  Brazil  also.  It  is 
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the  order  of  business 

demands  would  be  close 


WATiR.  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Study 
Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
1024  of  title  15.  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Bdctskw.  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRX.  Mr.  Kewwedt.  and  Mr.  Sarbahss. 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  for  the  »8th 
Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  tnat 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-551,  reappointed  Mr.  Jacksoh 
as  a  member,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smltlisonian  Institution  effective  as  of 
January  3. 1983. 
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FROM  THE  SENATE 

from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

of  its  clerks,  announced 

Senate  had  passed  without 
a  concurrent  resolution  of 
}f  the  following  title: 
.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
Joint  session  of  Congress  to  re- 
from  the  President  on  the 
Dnion. 
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H.R.  29  INTRODUCED  TO  GRANT 
A  FEDERAL  CHARTER  TO  THE 
POLISH  LEGION  OF  AMERICAN 
VETERANS.  U.S.A. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amcuwzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Blr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  98th  Congress  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  29.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans,  U.S~A. 

Organized  in  1921  by  Polish-Ameri- 
can veterans  of  World  War  I,  this  fine 
service  organization  has  over  9.000 
members  in  10  States  who  perform 
valuable  volunteer  services  in  some  45 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  A 
Federal  charter  would  be  most  helpful 
in  assisting  the  Polish  Legion  of  Amer- 
ican Veterans  to  expand  Its  volunteer 
services  to  our  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors, and  also  to  the  handicapped 
and  the  elderly. 

The  PLAV  received  recognition  In 
1978  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  claims  agents,  and  has  over  60 
years  of  outstanding  service  experi- 
ence to  our  beloved  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  activities  of  the  PLAV 
Ladles  Auxiliary,  the  legion  sponsors  a 
yearly  national  scholarship  contest  to 
assist  worthy  students  in  obtaining 
their  education,  and  for  the  last  25 
years  has  also  sponsored  a  yearly 
Americanism  essay  contest  to  inspire 
the  young  people. 

In  addition  to  performing  voluntary 
community  and  hospital  services, 
members  of  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans  conduct  an  aid  to 
the  blind  program,  provide  gifts  to 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services 
at  Christmastime,  and  contribute  food 
and  medicine  relief  for  the  hard- 
pressed  people  of  Poland. 

Passage  of  H.R.  29  would  give  long 
overdue  recognition  to  the  major  con- 
tributions being  made  by  the  PLAV  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation.  These 
valiant  Americans  are  most  deserving 
of  the  official  recognition  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  courageous  and 
splendid  sacrifices  made  by  over  3  mil- 


lion Americans  of  Polish  descent  who 
have  fought  for  the  freedom  of  Amer- 
ica in  all  of  its  wars  and  conflicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Preamble  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans,  U.S A.  follows: 

PaiAMBIJ 

As  a  living  monument  to  over  3.000,000 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.A.  in  aU  Wars 
and  Conflicts  of  whom  many  thousands 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country  by  giving  their  lives,  we  the  Polish 
Legion  of  American  Veterans  associate  our- 
selves for  the  following  purposes: 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  all  the 
principles  for  which  It  stands: 

To  encourage  active  Interest  in  all  mani- 
festations and  demonstrations  of  patriotic 
nature,  that  the  glory  and  sanctity  of  Amer- 
ican ideals  may  be  forever  preserved. 

To  protect  the  good  name  of  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry  against  unfriendly  attacks 
and  against  attempts  to  belittle  their  contri- 
butions to  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  United  States. 

To  Insure  that  aU  individuals,  especially 
those  of  Polish  ancestry,  shaU  not  be  alien- 
ated from,  but  receive  positive  support  from 
curriculum  and  teaching  considerations  and 
from  the  textbooks  and  reference  materials 
used  in  our  schools,  concerning  Poles  and 
Polish-Americans. 

To  combat  the  destructive  propaganda  of 
communism  and  other  alien  Influences  en- 
deavoring to  weaken  or  destroy  our  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

And  to  mfl'"**'"  and  preserve  the  true 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  patriotism  arising 
from  the  sacrifices  in  the  wars  and  conflicts 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  to  per- 
petuate friendships  and  associations  arising 
therefrom  by  mutual  aid  and  cooperation  in 
patriotic,  charitable,  educational,  and  civic 
activities. 

To  these  principles  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans  Is  dedicated. 


Mr.  Speaker,  encouragement  of 
charitable  organizations  such  as  the 
PLAV  is  vital  to  the  continued  well- 
being  of  all  our  country's  citizens,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  of  limited  public  fi- 
nancing, and  would  strengthen  Ameri- 
ca's tradition  of  volxmteer  action 
which  has  been  so  beneficial  In  assist- 
ing our  country's  handicapped  and  el- 
derly citizens. 

A  Federal  charter  would  help  the 
PLAV  to  expand  their  volunteer  serv- 
ices and  these  services  would  be  pro- 
vided without  charge  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  It  is  imperative  in  this  time 
of  fiscal  austerity  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress do  everything  possible  to  encour- 
age organizations  like  the  PLAV  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  veterans 
through  private  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  cosponsor  H.R.  29.  both 
to  recognize  the  outstanding  work  of 
these  fine  veterans  who  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  for  our  country  and  to 
promote  the  goals  of  this  compassion- 
ate, hardworking,  and  patriotic  organi- 
zation.* 


LONG-RANGE  ANSWER  TO  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smoif)  is 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  long- 
range  answer  to  the  unemployment 
problems  in  this  country.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  answer  the  immediate  unem- 
ployment problem  that  we  have.  It  is  a 
bill  that  will  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  WPA  type  of  program  in  this 
country  starting  in  1985. 

We  have  a  choice  in  this  country. 
We  made  a  decision  50  years  ago  that 
we  would  not  let  unemployed  people 
starve,  and  now  we  have  a  choice 
either  of  paying  them  for  doing  some- 
thing or  paying  them  for  doing  noth- 
ing. I  think  it  makes  infinitely  more 
sense  to  pay  people  for  doing  some- 
thing. 

We  have  to  move  away  from  the 
land  of  make  believe  in  which  we  now 
live.  We  are  pretending  that  Just 
around  the  comer  there  are  going  to 
be  enough  private  sector  jobs  to  give 
America  once  again  full  employment.  I 
am  all  for  as  many  private  sector  Jobs 
as  we  can  have,  but  the  reality  is  that 
we  have  two  trends  that  are  facing  us. 
One  is:  There  is  a  declining  demand 
for  unskilled  labor;  and  No.  2.  there  is 
an  increasing  pool  of  unskilled  labor. 
And  that  means  that  for  a  long,  long 
time  to  come,  unemployment  is  going 
to  be  a  permanent  phenomenon  in  our 
society,  and  the  sooner  we  face  up  to 
that  reality  the  better  off  we  all  are 
going  to  be. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
this  bill  is  referred,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  who 
has  done  so  much  pioneering  in  this 
employment  field,  is  a  cosponsor  of  my 
legislation,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  who  also  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  this  field,  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Very  briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
what  the  bill  says:  We  will,  starting  in 
1985,  for  fiscal  year  1985,  say  to  Amer- 
icans, "If  you  have  been  out  of  work 
30  days,  we  are  going  to  guarantee  you 
work  4  days  a  week  at  the  minimum 
wage,  4  days  a  week  so  that  on  the 
fifth  day,  as  in  the  old  WPA  program, 
on  the  fifth  day  you  can  go  out  and 
find  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  and 
even  if  you  get  another  minimum 
wage  Job.  If  it  is  40  hours  a  week,  it 
means  a  25-percent  increase  in  income. 
At  4  days  a  week  on  minimimi  wage,  it 
means  $5,500  a  year.  If  there  are  two 
people  in  the  household,  that  would 
mean  $11,000  a  year." 
We  limit  it  to  two  per  household. 
There  is  also  a  veterans'  preference 
so  we  can  do  something  about  the  very 


severe   problem   of   our   unemployed 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Now.  what  type  of  projects  are  we 
talking  about?  I  have  a  card  over  here 
that  lists  some  of  the  kinds  of  things 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  talking  about  park  projects. 
We  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  things 
that  WPA  did.  We  are  also  talking 
about  taking  people  who  know  how  to 
read  and  write  and  teaching  some  of 
the  25  million  adult  Americans  who  do 
not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  how 
to  read  and  write,  so  they  can  become 
a  productive  pait  of  our  society. 

We  are  talking  about  planting  trees. 
Why  do  we  not.  for  example,  instead 
of  paying  people  for  doing  nothing, 
why  do  we  not  plant  200  million  trees 
in  this  Nation  this  year?  Why  do  we 
not  build  some  bicycle  paths?  Why  do 
we  not  do  what  happened  almost  50 
years  ago:  Turn  the  national  liability 
of  imemployment  into  a  national 
asset?  That  is  what  I  want  to  do.  That 
is  what  I  think  the  American  people 
want  us  to  do. 

Well.  I  have  listed  a  whole  raft  of 
things  here:  Tearing  down  buildings.  I 
have  a  coimty  in  my  district,  Pulaski, 
where  you  have  about  29  percent  of 
the  population  on  welfare  today.  In 
that  same  county  you  have  some 
buildings  that  are  condemned,  that 
ought  to  be  torn  down.  Why  do  we  not 
put  2  and  2  together  and  use  some 
commonsense? 

Let  me  add  that  1  out  of  10  Jobs  will 
be  supervisory  jobs,  Jobs  that  would  be 
covered  under  Davis-Bacon,  Jobs  that 
would  provide  meaningful  work  to  a 
lot  of  people  now  imemployed  at  a 
higher  than  the  minimum  wage  salary. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  13-person  board 
in  whatever  local  area  is  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  many  in- 
stances, it  would  be  a  county.  Some- 
times it  might  be  a  group  of  counties. 
It  might  be  part  of  a  county.  Two  of 
the  people  would  be  designated  by  the 
Governor,  one  from  each  party;  the 
other  11  would  be  chosen  by  the 
mayors  and  chief  executives  of  the 
local  government,  with  labor  and  man- 
agement mandated  to  be  represented, 
and  one  person  from  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  cost  in  gross  terms:  We  start  out 
in  1985  with  $5  billion.  $10  billion  in 
1986.  and  then  the  program  goes  full 
scale  starting  in  1987,  $15  billion  a 
year.  That  is  a  gross  cost,  however,  be- 
cause we  think  there  would  be  sub- 
stantial savings. 

For  each  1  percent  of  unemployment 
right  now  it  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $25  billion.  That  is  the  figure 
the  President  uses.  Now,  even  if  it  is 
$22  billion  or  $28  billion,  It  stiU  means 
that  1  percent  unemployment  costs  us 
a  significant  amount  of  money. 

My  bill,  when  it  reaches  fruition, 
would  provide  employment,  and  I 
hope  things  wiU  Improve  so  we  do  not 
need  to  provide  It  for  more  than  this 


number,  but  would  provide  employ- 
ment for  3  million  people,  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed. 

You  take  3  percent  times  the  $25  bil- 
lion, and  you  can  figure  out  we  are 
talking  about  not  substantial  expendi- 
tures but  really  substantial  savings. 
And  when  you  talk  about  $25  billion 
for  1  year,  for  1  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment as  a  cost,  that  does  not  coimt  all 
the  other  social  costs. 

Last  year,  for  example,  our  prison 
population  in  this  Nation  went  up  10 
percent.  That  Is  a  cost.  That  is  a  cost 
to  those  families,  it  is  a  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  it  is  a  cost.  I 
frankly  think,  we  could  have  avoided 
had  we  had  this  kind  of  a  program  In 
place. 

One  other  thinr  My  bill  calls  for 
the  President  to  vpoint  a  commission 
made  up  of  labor  and  management  to 
look  immediately  at  how  we  can  mesh 
this  program  with  unemployment 
compensation.  With  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania just  spoke  about  ahead  of  me 
here,  the  unemplosmient  in  the  steel 
industry,  people  running  out  of  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

The  question  is  really,  for  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation:  Are  we  willing 
to  face  up  to  the  real  dimensions  of 
unemployment  or  are  we  going  to  live 
in  the  land  of  make  believe,  believing 
that  Just  aroimd  the  comer  somehow 
unemployment  is  going  to  disappear?  I 
think  this  Nation  moved  ahead  by 
facing  r^iJlty  In  Indiana,  in  southern 
Illinois,  and  elsewhere,  facing  reality, 
not  ducking  the  questions,  and  if  we 
face  the  reaUty  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  come  up  with  something  along 
the  line  of  this  legislation  that  I  have 
introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  my  bill  serious  consid- 
eration. 


A  BILL  TO  RESTORE  THE 
WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 30.  1982.  after  the  adjoum- 
ment  of  the  97th  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  notification  that  he 
had  deleted  from  consideration  for  wil- 
demess  designation  173  wilderness 
study  areas  in  10  Westem  States.  In  a 
single  stroke,  with  neither  congres- 
sional nor  full  agency  review,  the  Sec- 
retary terminated  an  ongoing  wilder- 
ness review  of  nearly  670,000  acres  of 
our  Nation's  public  land.  The  Secre- 
tary's decision  to  eliminate  these  BLM 
lands  from  consideration  for  designa- 
tion as  wilderness  completely  circum- 
vents established  BLM  policy  clearly 
requiring  public  review  of  critical  deci- 
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sions  affect!  og  the  status  of  inventor- 
ied wilderne  is  study  areas. 

In  approvi  ng  the  Federal  Land  Man- 
agement Po  icy  Act  of  1978  (PLMPA) 
Congress  s  ated  unequivocally  that 
there  were  1  ands  in  the  public  domain 
which,  beca  ise  of  their  important  wil- 
derness cha  -acteristics.  deserved  to  be 
subjected  tc  close  and  carefiil  study  to 
assess  thos«  characteristics.  Pursuant 
to  the  enactment  of  that  legislation, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  de- 
veloped exrlicit  procedures  for  con- 
ducting thijt  review.  FLMPA  also  di- 
rected that  the  lands  inventoried  by 
the  Biu^au  be  preserved  in  such  a 
manner  so  is  not  to  impair  the  suit- 
ability of  such  areas  for  preservation 
as  wildemet  s. 

In  one  dicision.  the  Secretary  has 
aborted  th€  review  process  mandated 
by  FLMPA.  he  has  subverted  the  care- 
fuUy  plann((d  public  review  provisions 
of  the  inte-im  management  plan  de- 
veloped by  BLM.  and  he  has  exposed 
the  elimina  «d  lands  to  the  possibility 
of  irreparaiile  degradation  before  any 
decision  reg  arding  their  suitability  for 
wilderness  area  designation  can  be 
made.  He  lias  made  a  mockery  of  a 
carefuUy  cafted  and  sensibly  orga- 
nized wild<mess  review  process  by 
seizing  the  prerogative  to  take  wilder- 
ness desigiations  away  from  the 
Bureau  and  the  public,  and  by  exercis- 
ing it  unila  «rally.  He  leaves  Congress 
little  choice  but  to  intervene. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  wou  d  restore  the  lands  elimi- 
nated by  tti  e  December  30  notification 
to  their  oiglnal  status  as  wilderness 
study  areaj.  and  which  would  permit 
the  congre  isionally  approved  wilder- 
ness review '  process  to  continue  its 
course  witti  those  lands.  The  bill 
would  not  1  oake  any  determination  on 
the  sultabi  Ity  of  these  areas  for  wil- 
derness dec  Ignation.  The  bill  would  be 
subject  to  t  he  approval  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  would  subject  the 
Secretary's}  actions  regarding  the  BLM 
wilderness  ^tudy  Inventory  to  congres- 
sional appijoval.  Finally,  the  bill  would 
restore  th4  wilderness  study  areas  to 
the  status  they  held  before  their  dele- 
tion from  »nsideration  from  the  wil- 
derness stu  dy  inventory. 

It  may  b  \  argued  that  these  lands  in 
question  ai  e  not  as  the  Wilderness  Act 
states,  "ui  trammeled  by  man.  where 
man  hims(  If  is  a  visitor  who  does  not 
remain."  1  hat  is  certainly  a  possibili- 
ty; some—  iven  many— of  these  lands 
may  not  p  issess  those  unique  qualities 
required  :  or  wilderness  designation. 
However,  sui  established  process  for 
elimination  of  wilderness  study  areas 
which  do  r  ot  have  such  characteristics 
already  ex  sts  and  has  been  imderway 
for  2  years 

The  elin  Ination  of  these  lands  from 
considerat  on  was  not  based  upon  a 
claim  that  they  were  not  natural 
enough,  o-  primative  enough,  or  con- 
ducive to  wlltude.  In  fact,  the  review 
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process  mandated  by  Congress  in 
FLMPA  is  designed  to  determine  pre- 
cisely those  qualities,  and  to  reject 
those  wilderness  study  areas  which  are 
not  suitable  for  designation.  The  deci- 
sion was  based  upon  an  interpretation 
of  law  which  has  not  been  recognized 
heretofore  by  Bureau  of  Land  Bftan- 
agement  policy,  and  which  may,  in 
fact,  hold  no  authority  whatsoever  for 
elimination  of  these  lands. 

Without  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation I  introduce  today— or  legislation 
similar  to  it— the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  those  qualities  re- 
quired by  the  FLMPA  review  exist  on 
these  parcels  will  never  be  made.  That 
determination  will  have  already  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
without  the  required  public  review, 
without  consultation  of  Congress,  and 
based  upon  factors  having  nothing  to 
do  with  those  lands'  wilderness  charac- 
teristics. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  hold  so  much  faith 
in  the  Secretary's  good  judgment  that 
I  am  willing  to  permit  him  to  decide, 
without  review,  the  suitability  of 
600,000  acres  of  our  Nation's  public 
land  for  designation  as  wilderness. 
Congress  has  provided  for  the  orderly, 
thorough,  nonpartisan  review  of  these 
study  areas;  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  insure  that  the  primary  authority 
of  that  process  is  not  preempted  by 
lone  bureaucratic  fiat. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  i>osed  the  ques- 
tion this  way:  "A  government  of 
statesmen,  or  of  clerks?"  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  an  executive  agency 
can  disregard  the  clear  directions  of 
the  legislature  in  this  regard  stands 
out  in  the  thicket  of  questions  sur- 
roimding  this  issue.  However,  more  im- 
portant is  the  immediate  threat  of 
leasing  for  over  600,000  acres  of  our 
Nation's  public  lands  whose  review  for 
wilderness  designation  may  never  be 
completed.  Congress  should  not 
permit  the  essential  choices  affecting 
the  disposition  of  these  lands  to  be 
wrestled  away  from  the  public  by  the 
Executive.  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
important  and  much-needed  legisla- 
tion. 

HJt.  874 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  removal  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  certain  areas  from 
wilderness  study  status 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  no 
area  designated  as  a  wilderness  study  area 
under   section    603   of   the   Federal   Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  before 
December  31, 1981,  may  be  removed  from  its 
status  as  a  wilderness  study  area  under  such 
section  on  the  grounds  that  such  area  com- 
prises less  than  5.000  contiguous  acres  if 
such  area  is— 

(1)  contiguous  with  land  managed  by  an- 
other agency  which  has  been  formally  de- 
termined to  have  wilderness  or  potential 
wUdemess  values, 

(2)  contiguous  with  an  area  of  less  than 
5,000  acres  of  other  Federal  lands  adminis- 
tered by  an  agency  with  authority  to  study 


and  preserve  wUdemess  lands,  and  the  com- 
bined total  is  5,000  acres  or  more,  or 

(3)  subject  to  strong  public  support  for 
such  Identification  and  it  is  clearly  and  obvl- 
ou^  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make  practica- 
ble its  preservation  and  use  in  an  imlm- 
paired  condition,  and  of  a  size  suitable  for 
wilderness  management. 

(b)  No  area  designated  as  a  wildemeas 
study  area  under  section  603  of  such  Act 
before  December  31,  1981,  may  be  removed 
from  its  sutus  as  a  wilderness  study  area 
under  such  section  on  the  grounds  that  such 
area  lacks  the  requisite  wilderness  charac- 
teristics if  such  lands  may  possess  such 
characteristics  when  considered  in  associa- 
tion with  contiguous  lands  administered  by 
an  agency  other  than  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

(c)  No  area  designated  as  a  wilderness 
study  area  under  section  603  of  such  Act 
before  December  31,  1981.  may  be  removed 
from  its  status  as  a  wilderness  study  area 
under  such  section  on  the  grounds  that  such 
area  overlays  non-Pederally-owned  mineral 
righte. 

Sac.  2.  No  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  of  any  other  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Dnlted  SUtes  which  was 
taken  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  vaUd  to  the 
extent  that  such  action  is  not  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
prohibited  from  modifying  or  revoking  the 
inventory  of  public  lands  subject  to  review 
and  designation  as  wilderness  under  section 
603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  without  the  prior  express 
approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.* 


INTERNA-nONAL  CUSTOMS  DAY 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  30 
years  ago,  on  January  26,  1953,  the 
international  customs  organization 
luiown  as  the  Customs  Cooperation 
Council  held  its  first  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium.  In  recognition  of  this  oc- 
casion, the  Council  has  declared  Janu- 
ary 26,  1983,  as  International  Customs 
Day.  This  occasion  is  also  being  used 
to  give  recognition  to  customs  services 
around  the  world  In  view  of  the  role 
they  play  in  producing  national  reve- 
nue and  in  protecting  national  borders 
from  economically  and  physically 
harmful  importations. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  for  its  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  over  the  past  193 
years  of  its  existence.  U.S.  Customs 
was  once  the  sole  revenue  producer  for 
a  young  United  States.  Although  that 
role  has  diminished  over  the  years,  in 
fiscal  year  1982  Ciistoms  collected  a 
record  $9.9  billion  in  revenue.  In  addi- 
tion. Customs  has  taken  on  such  im- 
portant responsibilities  as  interdicting 
narcotics  at  our  borders,  preventing 
the  exportation  of  critical  technology, 
inspecting  imported  merchandise  for 
duty  assessment,  and  enforcing  the 
regulations  for  over  40  Government 
agencies. 


The  UJS.  Customs  Service  represents 
the  United  States  at  the  Customs  Co- 
operation CouncU  (CCC),  a  93-member 
international  organization  founded  to 
facilitate  international  trade  and  pro- 
mote cooperation  between  govern- 
ments on  customs  matters.  The  coun- 
cil works  to  simplify  and  standardize 
legal  instnmients  and  rules  of  interna- 
tional customs.  The  CCC  also  renders 
technical  assistance  in  areas  such  as 
customs  tariffs,  valuation,  nomencla- 
ture, and  law  enforcement.  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  obtain,  in  the  Interest  of 
International  trade,  the  best  possible 
degree  of  uniformity  among  the  cus- 
toms systems  of  member  nations.  The 
United  States  became  a  member  on 
November  5.  1970.  All  America  bene- 
fits when  both  exporters  and  import- 
ers operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  simple 
and  unambiguous  customs  operation 
aroimd  the  world. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Customs  Cooperation 
Council  on  its  past  accomplishments 
and  for  its  ambitious  goals  of  fvuther 
harmonizing  and  simplifying  those 
customs  rules  which  affect  interna- 
tional commerce.  I  also  congratulate 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  for  its  fine 
work  iMth  nationally  and  internation- 
ally.* 


thank  these  professional  educators  for 
their  dedication  and  hard  work. 
Thanks  should  also  go  to  ASCA  and 
APOA  for  providing  programs  and 
services  which  are  designed  to  Improve 
the  competencies  and  skills  of  counsel- 
ors across  our  Nation.* 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 
AND  COUNSELING  WEEK 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Na- 
tional School  Guidance  and  Counsel- 
ing Week,  sponsored  by  the  American 
School  Counselor  Association,  will  be 
celebrated  February  7-11.  1983.  This 
observance  is  held  each  year  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  important  work 
which  school  counselors  are  doing 
with  our  Nation's  children,  adoles- 
cents, and  adults  with  respect  to  their 
personal,  social,  educational,  and 
career  development. 

The  American  School  Counselor  As- 
sociation and  its  parent  organization, 
the  American  Personnel  &  Guidance 
Association  estimate  that  more  than 
87,000  professional  counselors  are 
worldng  with  our  Nation's  teachers 
and  other  educational  personnel.  They 
perform  important  roles  in  assisting 
our  youth  and  adults  and  it  is  fitting 
during  this  observance  that  we  take 
time  to  recognize  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  citizenry.  Professional 
counselors,  operating  from  a  base  of 
school  guidance  programs,  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Nation's  educational 
process. 

As  the  1983  National  School  Guid- 
ance and  Counseling  Week  theme 
states— "Counseling  Is  Caring."  Let  us 
encourage  students,  parents,  and  the 
public  in  general  to  learn  more  about 
these  useful  and  vital  services  and 


SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  today,  for  60  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Clinqer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pcinnr)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoifZALCz.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnrnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SncoH,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTKHKOWSKi,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes.  January 
26. 

Mr.  Strattoh.  for  60  minutes,  Janu- 
ary 26. 

Mr.  HoTBK,  for  60  minutes.  January 
27. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Simon)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gibbons,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Anoersoh  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQUAiiD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  in- 
stauices. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  six  instancte. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoNEB  of  Tennessee  in  Hve  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ek^KART. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  CoRRADA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RooDfo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Clay  in  seven  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitehuhst. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mrs.  Snowe  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHDLZE. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Stark  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  McNxJLTY. 

Mr.  Bermah. 

Ms.  Kaftur. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida).  Pursiumt  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 3.  1983.  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess  imtil  approximately 
3:40  p.m.  this  evening. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes pjn.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  approximately  8:40  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  8  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 1  TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ONITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy,  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  D.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the    Senate    the   seats    reserved    for 

them.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright),  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley),  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards),  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
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THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION— AD- 
DRESS BT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  9a-l) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  honored  guests  and 
fellow  citizens:  This  solemn  occasion 
maiks  the  196th  time  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  has  reported  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  since  George 
Washington  first  did  so  in  1790.  That 
is  a  lot  of  reports,  but  there  is  no 
shortage  of  new  things  to  say  about 
the  stote  of  the  Union.  The  very  key 
to  our  success  has  been  our  ability, 
foremost  among  nations,  to  preserve 
our  lasting  values  by  making  change 
work  for  us  rather  than  against  us. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  this 
evening  about  what  we  can  do  togeth- 
er—not as  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, but  as  Americans— to  make  to- 
morrow's America  happy  and  prosper- 
ous at  home,  strong  and  respected 
abroad,  and  at  peace  in  the  world. 

As  we  gather  here  tonight,  the  state 
of  our  Union  is  strong,  but  our  econo- 
my is  troubled.  For  too  many  of  our 
fellow  citlaens— farmers,  steel  and  auto 
workers,  lumbermen,  black  teenagers, 
and  working  mothers— this  is  a  painful 
period.  We  must  all  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  bring  their  ordeal  to  an 
end.  It  has  fallen  to  us.  in  our  time,  to 
undo  damage  that  was  a  long  time  in 
the  making,  and  to  begin  the  hard  but 
necessary  task  of  building  a  better 
future  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  but 
thanks  to  the  courage,  patience,  and 
strength  of  our  people,  America  is  on 
the  mend. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  important 
reason  why  I  believe  this— it  involves 
many  Members  of  this  body. 

Just  10  days  ago,  after  months  of 
debate  and  deadlock,  the  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Social  Security  accom- 
plished the  seemingly  impossible. 

Social  security,  as  some  of  us  had 
warned  for  so  long,  faced  disaster.  I, 
myself,  have  been  talking  about  this 
problem  for  almost  30  years.  As  1983 
began,  the  system  stood  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy,  a  double  victim  of  our 
economic  ills.  First,  a  decade  of  ramp- 
ant inflation  drained  its  reserves  as  we 
tried  to  protect  beneficiaries  from  the 
spiralhig  cost  of  living.  Then  the  reces- 
sion and  the  sudden  end  of  inflation 
withered  the  expanding  wage  base  and 
incrrastng  revenues  the  system  needs 
to  support  the  36  million  Americans 
who  depend  on  it. 

When  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  and  I  formed 
the  bipartisan  Commission  on  Social 
Security,  pundits  and  experts  predict- 
ed that  party  divisions  and  conflicting 
interests  would  prevent  the  Commis- 
sion from  agreeing  on  a  plan  to  save 
social  security. 

Well,  sometimes,  even  here  in  Wash- 
ington, the  cynics  are  wrong.  Through 


compromise  and  cooperation,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  overcame 
their  differences  and  achieved  a  fair, 
workable  plan.  They  proved  that, 
when  It  comes  to  the  national  welfare. 
Americans  can  still  puU  together  for 
the  common  good. 

Tonight.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
Join  with  the  Speaker  and  the  Senate 
majority  leader  in  urging  the  Congress 
to  enact  this  plan  by  Easter. 

There  are  elements  in  it,  of  course, 
that  none  of  us  prefers,  but  taken  to- 
gether It  forms  a  package  that  all  of 
tis  can  support.  It  asks  for  some  sacri- 
fice by  all— the  self-employed,  benefi- 
ciaries, woikers.  Government  employ- 
ees, and  the  better-off  among  the  re- 
tired—but it  imposes  an  undue  burden 
on  none.  And.  in  supporting  it,  we 
keep  an  important  pledge  to  the  Amer- 
ican people:  the  integrity  of  the  social 
security  system  will  be  preserved— and 
no  one's  payments  will  be  reduced. 

The  Commission's  plan  will  do  the 
job.  Indeed,  it  must  do  the  Job.  We 
owe  it  to  today's  older  Americans— and 
today's  younger  workers. 

So,  before  we  go  any  further,  I  ask 
you  to  Join  with  me  in  saluting  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
here  tonight,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Howard  Baksr  and  Speaker 
Tip  O'Nbill,  for  a  job  well  done. 

I  hope  and  pray  the  bipartisan  spirit 
that  guided  you  In  this  endeavor  will 
inspire  all  of  us  as  we  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  year  ahead. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  in  this 
Chamber,  another  American  Presi- 
dent, Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in 
his  second  state  of  the  Union  message, 
urged  America  to  look  to  the  future— 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  change  and 
the  need  for  leadership  that  looks  for- 
ward, not  backward. 

"Throughout  the  world,"  he  said, 
"change  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
every  nation  economic  problems  long 
in  the  making  have  brought  crises  of 
many  kinds  for  which  the  masters  of 
old  practice  and  theory  were  unpre- 
pared." 

He  also  reminded  us  that,  "the 
future  lies  with  those  wise  political 
leaders  who  realize  that  the  great 
public  is  interested  more  in  Govern- 
ment than  in  politics." 

So,  let  us,  in  these  next  2  years- 
men  and  women  of  both  parties  and 
every  political  shade— concentrate  on 
the  long-range,  bipartisan  responsibil- 
ities of  Government,  not  the  short- 
range  or  short-term  temptations  of 
partisan  politics. 

The  problems  we  inherited  were  far 
worse  than  most  inside  and  out  of 
Government  had  expected;  the  reces- 
sion was  deeper  than  most  inside  and 
out  of  Government  had  predicted. 
Curing  those  problems  has  taken  more 
time,  and  a  higher  toU,  than  any  of  us 
wanted.  Unemployment  is  far  too 
high.  Projected  Federal  spending— if 


Government  refuses  to  tighten  its  own 
belt— will  also  be  far  too  high  and 
could  weaken  and  shorten  the  econom- 
ic recovery  now  underway. 

This  recovery  will  bring  with  it  a  re- 
vival of  economic  confidence  and 
spending  for  consumer  items  and  cap- 
ital goods— the  stimulus  we  need  to  re- 
start our  stalled  economic  engines. 
The  American  people  have  already 
stepped  up  their  rate  of  saving,  assur- 
ing that  the  funds  needed  to  modern- 
ize oiu"  factories  and  improve  our  tech- 
nology will  once  again  flow  to  business 
and  industry. 

The  inflationary  expectations  that 
led  to  a  21%  percent  interest  prime 
rate  and  soaring  mortgage  rates  2 
years  ago  are  now  reduced  by  almost 
half.  Lenders  have  started  to  realize 
that  double-digit  inflation  is  no  longer 
a  way  of  life.  So  interest  rates  have 
tumbled,  paving  the  way  for  recovery 
in  vital  industries  like  housing  and 
autos. 

The  early  evidence  of  that  recovery 
has  started  coming  in.  Housing  starts 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982  were  up 
45  percent  from  a  year  ago.  And  hous- 
ing permits— a  siu-e  indicator  of  future 
growth— were  up  a  whopping  60  per- 
cent. 

We  are  witnessing  an  upsurge  of  pro- 
ductivity and  impressive  evidence  that 
American  industry  will  once  again 
become  competitive  In  markets  at 
home  and  abroad— insuring  more  Jobs 
and  better  incomes  lor  the  Nation's 
workforce. 

But  our  confidence  must  also  be 
tempered  by  realism  and  patience. 
Quick  fixes  and  artificial  stimulants, 
repeatedly  applied  over  decades,  are 
what  brought  us  the  inflationary  dis- 
orders that  we  have  now  paid  such  a 
heavy  price  to  cure. 

The  permanent  recovery  in  employ- 
ment, production,  and  investment  we 
seek  will  not  come  in  a  sharp,  short 
spurt.  It  will  build  carefully  and  stead- 
ily in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

In  the  meantime,  the  challenge  of 
Government  is  to  identify  the  things 
we  can  do  now  to  ease  this  massive 
economic  transition  for  the  American 
people. 

The  Federal  budget  Is  both  a  symp- 
tom and  a  cause  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. Unless  we  reduce  the  dangerous 
growth  rate  in  Government  spending, 
we  could  face  the  prospect  of  sluggish 
economic  growth  into  the  Indefinite 
future.  Failure  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem now  could  mean  as  much  as  a  tril- 
lion dollars  more  in  national  debt  in 
the  next  4  years  alone.  That  would  av- 
erage $4,300  in  additional  debt  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  and  baby 
in  our  Nation. 

To  assure  a  sustained  recovery,  we 
must  continue  getting  nmaway  spend- 
ing under  control  to  bring  those  defi- 
cits down.  If  we  do  not,  the  recovery 
wIU  be  too  short,  unemployment  will 
remain  too  high,  and  we  will  leave  an 


unconscionable  burden  of  national 
debt  for  our  children.  That  we  must 
not  do. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  where  the  defi- 
cit problem  comes  from.  Contrary  to 
the  drumbeat  we  have  been  hearing 
for  the  last  few  months,  the  deficits 
we  face  are  not  rooted  in  defense 
spending.  Taken  as  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product,  our  de- 
fense spending  happens  to  be  only 
about  four-fifths  of  what  it  was  in 
1970.  Nor  is  the  deficit,  as  some  would 
have  It.  rooted  In  tax  cuts.  Even  with 
our  tax  cuts,  taxes  as  a  fraction  of 
gross  national  product  remain  about 
the  same  as  they  were  in  1970. 

The  fact  is.  our  deficits  c(Hne  from 
the  uncontrolled  growth  of  the  budget 
for  domestic  spending.  During  the 
1970's  the  share  of  our  national 
income  devoted  to  this  domestic 
spending  increased  by  more  than  60 
percent— from  10  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  produced  by  the  American 
people  to  16  cents.  In  spite  of  all  our 
economies  and  efficiencies,  and  with- 
out adding  any  new  programs,  basic, 
necessary  domestic  spending  provided 
for  in  this  year's  budget  will  grow  to 
almost  $1  trillion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  deficit  problem  Is  a  dear  and 
present  danger  to  the  basic  health  of 
our  Republic.  We  need  a  plan  to  over- 
come this  danger— a  plan  based  on 
these  principles. 

It  must  be  bipartisan.  Conquering 
the  deficits  and  putting  the  Govern- 
ment's house  in  order  will  require  the 
best  efforts  of  all  of  us. 

It  must  be  fair.  Just  as  all  wiU  share 
in  the  benefits  that  will  come  from  re- 
covery, all  would  share  fairly  in  the 
burden  of  transition. 

It  must  be  prudent.  The  strength  of 
our  national  defense  must  be  restored 
so  that  we  can  pursue  prosperity  in 
peace  and  freedom  while  maintaining 
our  commitment  to  the  truly  needy. 

And  finally,  it  must  be  realistic.  We 
cannot  rely  on  hope  alone. 

With  these  guiding  principles  in 
mind,  let  me  outline  a  four-part  plan 
to  increase  economic  growth  and 
reduce  deficits. 

First,  in  my  budget  message,  I  will 
recommend  a  Federal  spending  freeze. 
I  know  this  is  strong  medicine,  but  so 
far  we  have  only  cut  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  spend  more 
money  each  year,  though  not  as  much 
more  as  It  did  in  the  past.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  budget  I  am  proposing  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  will  Increase  no 
more  than  the  rate  of  Inflation— In 
other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
will  hold  the  line  on  real  spending. 
Now,  that  Is  far  less  than  many  Ameri- 
can families  have  had  to  do  in  these 
difficult  times. 

I  will  request  that  the  proposed  6- 
month  freeze  in  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments recommended  by  the  bipartisan 


Social  Security  Commission  be  applied 
to  other  Government-related  retire- 
ment programs.  I  will  also  propose  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  a  broad  range  of  domes- 
tic spending  programs,  and  for  Federal 
civilian  and  military  pay  and  pension 
programs. 

Let  me  say  right  here.  I  am  sorry, 
with  regard  to  the  military,  in  asking 
that  of  them  because  for  so  many 
years  they  have  been  so  far  behind 
and  so  low  in  reward  for  what  the  men 
and  women  in  uniform  are  doing,  but  I 
am  sure  they  will  understand  that  this 
must  be  across  the  board  and  fair. 

Second,  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to 
adopt  specific  measures  to  control  the 
growth  of  the  so-called  uncontrollable 
spending  programs.  These  are  the 
automatic  spending  programs,  such  as 
food  stamps,  that  cannot  be  simply 
frozen— and  that  have  grown  by  over 
400  percent  since  1970.  They  are  the 
largest,  single  cause  of  the  built-in  or 
structiu^  deficit  problem.  Our  stand- 
ard here  will  be  fairness— Insuring 
that  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  dol- 
lars go  only  to  the  truly  needy;  that 
none  of  than  are  turned  away;  but 
that  fraud  and  waste  are  stamped  out. 
And.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  there  is  a  lot  of 
it  out  there.  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram alone,  last  year  we  identified 
almost  $1.1  billion  In  overpajrments. 
The  taxpayers  are  not  the  only  victims 
of  this  kind  of  abuse;  the  tnily  needy 
suffer  as  funds  Intended  for  them  are 
taken  not  by  the  needy  but  by  the 
greedy.  For  everyone's  sake,  we  must 
put  an  end  to  such  waste  and  corrup- 
tion. 

Third,  I  will  adjust  our  program  to 
restore  America's  defenses  by  propos- 
ing $55  billion  in  defense  savings  over 
the  next  5  years.  These  are  savings 
recommended  to  me  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  has  assured  me  they 
can  be  safely  achieved  and  will  not  di- 
minish our  ability  to  negotiate  arms 
reductions  or  endanger  America's  se- 
curity. We  will  not  gamble  with  our 
national  survival. 

Fourth,  because  we  must  insure  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimination  of 
deficits  over  the  next  several  years,  I 
will  propose  a  standby  tax  limited  to 
no  more  than  1  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  to  start  in  fiscal  1986. 
It  would  last  no  more  than  3  years  and 
it  would  start  only  if  the  Congress  has 
first  approved  our  spending  freeze  and 
budget  control  program.  And  there  are 
several  other  conditions  also  that  must 
be  met.  all  of  them  in  order  for  this 
program  to  be  triggered.  Tou  could 
say  that  this  is  an  insurance  policy  for 
the  future,  a  remedy  that  will  be  at 
hand  If  needed,  but  only  resorted  to  if 
absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  to 
study  ways  to  simplify  the  Tax  Code 
and  make  it  more  fair  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  a  goal  that  every  Amerl- 
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Let  us  f  oUdw  that  path  together 

No  domest  c  challenge  is  more  cru- 
cial than  pr  vidlng  stable,  permanent 
Jobs  for  all  Americans  who  want  to 
work.  The  r  covery  program  will  pro- 
vide Jobs  forinoet,  but  others  will  need 
qDecial  held  and  training  for  new 
skills.  Shorty.  1  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  th>  Employment  Act  1983 
designed  to  t  et  at  the  special  problems 
of  the  long-  «rm  unemployed  as  well 
as  young  people  trying  to  enter  the 
job  market.  I  will  propose  extending 
unemployme  tit  benefits,  including  spe- 
cial incentivss  to  employers  who  hire 
the  long-tern  unemployed,  providing 
programs  for  displaced  workers,  and 
helping  f ede  -ally  funded  and  State-ad- 
ministered memployment  insurance 
programs  t)  provide  workers  with 
training  and  relocation  assistance.  Fi- 
nally, our  pr  sposal  will  include  new  in- 
centives for  summer  youth  employ- 
ment to  hell )  young  people  get  a  start 
in  the  Job  m  irket. 

We  must  <  ff er  both  short-term  help 
and  long-tem  help  for  our  unem- 
ployed. I  hcpe  we  can  work  together 
on  this,  as  «  e  did  last  year  in  enacting 
the  landma  k  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  F  egulatory  reform  legisla- 
tion, a  re8p<  nsible  Clean  Air  Act.  and 
passage  of  I  bterprise  Zone  legislation 
will  also  ere  ite  new  incentives  for  Jobs 
and  opportu  oity. 

One  out  <>f  every  five  Jobs  in  our 
country  deiends  on  trade.  So,  I  will 
propose  a  bi  oader  strategy  in  the  field 
of  Intematonal  trade— one  that  in- 
creases the  openness  of  our  trading 
system  and  b  fairer  to  America's  farm- 
era  and  woi  cers  in  the  world  market- 
place. We  n  ust  have  adequate  export 
financing  ti  sell  American  products 
overseas.  I  m  111  ask  for  new  negotiating 
authority  t(i  remove  barriers  and  get 
more  of  our  products  into  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  m  ist  strengthen  the  organi- 
zation of  on  r  trade  agencies  and  make 
changes   in   our   domestic   laws    and 

intemationiJ  trade  iwlicy  to  promote 

free  trade   md  the  increased  flow  of 


American  goods,  services,  and  invest- 
ments. 

Our  trade  position  can  also  be  im- 
proved by  msJdng  our  port  system 
more  efficient.  Better,  more  active 
harbors  translate  into  stable  jobs  in 
our  coalfields,  railroads,  trucking  in- 
dustry, and  ports.  After  2  years  of 
debate,  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  together 
and  enact  a  port  modernization  bill. 

Education,  training,  and  retraining 
are  fundamental  to  our  success,  as  are 
research,  development,  and  productivi- 
ty. Labor,  management,  and  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  can  and  must  iMU-tici- 
pate  in  improving  these  tools  of 
growth.  Tax  policy,  regulatory  prac- 
tices, and  Government  programs  all 
need  constant  reevaluation  in  terms  of 
our  competitiveness.  Elvery  American 
has  a  role,  and  a  stake,  in  internation- 
al trade. 

We  Americans  are  still  the  techno- 
logical leaders  in  most  fields.  We  must 
keep  that  edge,  and  to  do  so  we  need 
to  begin  renev/lng  the  basics— starting 
with  our  educational  system.  While  we 
grew  complacent,  others  have  acted. 
Japan,  with  a  population  only  about 
half  the  size  of  ours,  graduates  from 
its  imiverslties  more  engineers  than  we 
do.  If  a  child  does  not  receive  adequate 
math  and  science  teaching  by  the  age 
of  16,  he  or  she  has  lost  the  chance  to 
be  a  scientist  or  an  engineer. 

We  must  join  together— parents, 
teachers,  grassroots  groups,  organized 
labor,  and  the  business  community— to 
revitalize  American  education  by  set- 
ting a  standard  of  excellence. 

In  1983,  we  seek  foiu-  major  educa- 
tion goals: 

A  quality  education  initiative  to  en- 
courage a  substantial  upgrading  of 
math  and  science  instruction  through 
block  grants  to  the  States. 

Elstabllshment  of  education  savings 
accoimts  that  will  give  middle  and 
lower  income  families  an  Incentive  to 
save  for  their  children's  college  educa- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  encourage 
a  real  increase  in  savings  for  economic 
growth. 

Passage  of  tuition  tax  credits  for 
parents  who  want  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  or  religiously  affiliated 
schools. 

A  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  voluntary  school  prayer,  God 
should  never  have  been  expelled  from 
America's  classrooms  in  the  first  place. 

Our  commitment  to  fairness  means 
that  we  must  assiire  legal  and  econom- 
ic equity  for  women,  and  eliminate, 
once  and  for  all,  all  traces  of  unjust 
discrimination  against  women  from 
the  United  States  Code.  We  will  not 
tolerate  wage  discrimination  based  on 
sex  and  we  intend  to  strengthen  en- 
forcement of  child  support  laws  tc 
insure  that  single  parents,  most  of 
whom  are  women,  do  not  suffer  unfair 
financial  hardship.  We  will  also  take 
action  to  remedy  inequities  in  pen- 
sions. These  initiatives  will  be  Joined 


by  others  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
promote  equity  for  women. 

Also  in  the  area  of  fairness  and 
equity,  we  wUl  ask  for  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  which  is  due 
to  expire  this  year.  I'he  Commission  is 
an  important  part  of  the  ongoing 
struggle  for  Justice  in  America,  and  we 
strongly  support  its  reauthorization. 
Effecthre  enforcement  of  our  Nation's 
fair  housing  laws  is  also  essential  to  in- 
suring equal  opportunity.  In  the  year 
ahead,  we  will  work  to  strengthen  en- 
forcement of  fair  housing  laws  for  aU 
Americans. 

The  time  has  also  come  for  major 
reform  of  our  criminal  justice  statutes 
and  acceleration  of  the  drive  against 
organized  crime  and  drug  trafficking. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  make  our  cities 
safe  again.  This  administration  hereby 
declares  an  all-out  war  on  big-time  or- 
ganized crime  and  the  drug  racketeers 
who  are  poisoning  our  young  people. 
We  will  also  implement  recommenda- 
tions of  our  Task  Force  on  Victims  of 
Crime,  which  will  report  to  me  this 
week. 

American  agriculture,  the  envy  of 
the  world,  has  been  the  victim  of  its 
own  successes.  With  one  farmer  now 
producing  enough  food  to  feed  himself 
and  77  other  people,  America  is  con- 
fronted with  record  surplus  crops  and 
commodity  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production.  We  must  strive,  through 
innovations  like  the  payment-in-kind 
"crop  swap"  approach,  and  an  aggres- 
sive export  policy,  to  restore  health 
and  vitality  to  rural  America.  Mean- 
while. I  have  instructed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  work  individ- 
ually with  farmers  with  debt  problems 
to  help  them  through  these  tough 
times. 

Over  the  past  year,  our  Task  Force 
on  Private  Sector  Initiatives  has  suc- 
cessfully forged  a  working  partnership 
involving  leaders  of  business,  labor, 
education,  and  government  to  address 
the  training  needs  of  American  work- 
ers. Thanks  to  the  task  force,  private 
sector  Initiatives  are  now  underway  in 
all  50  States  of  the  Union  and  thou- 
sands of  working  people  have  been 
helped  in  making  the  shift  from  dead- 
end Jobs  and  low-demand  skills  to  the 
growth  areas  of  high  technology  and 
the  service  economy.  Additionally,  a 
major  effort  will  be  focused  on  encour- 
aging the  expansion  of  private  commu- 
nity child  care.  The  new  Advisory 
CoimcU  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives 
will  carry  on  and  extend  this  vital 
work  of  encouraging  private  initiative 
in  1983. 

In  the  coming  year  we  will  also  act 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
Americans  by  curbing  the  skyrocket- 
ing cost  of  health  care  that  is  becom- 
ing an  imbearable  financial  burden  for 
so  many.  And  we  will  submit  legisla- 
tion to  provide  catastrophic  illness  in- 
surance coverage  for  older  Americans. 


I  will  also  shortly  submit  a  compre- 
hensive federalism  proposal  that  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  restore  to 
States  and  local  governments  their 
roles  as  dynamic  laboratories  of 
change  in  a  creative  society. 

During  the  next  several  weeks,  I  will 
send  to  the  Congress  a  series  of  de- 
tailed proposals  on  these  and  other 
topics  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  on  the  development  of  these 
initiatives. 

So  far,  now,  I  have  concentrated 
mainly  on  the  problems  posed  by  the 
future.  But  in  almost  every  home  and 
workplace  in  America,  we  are  ah-eady 
witnessing  reason  for  great  hope— the 
first  flowering  of  the  man-made  mir- 
acles of  high  technology,  a  field  pio- 
neered and  still  led  by  our  country. 

To  many  of  us  now.  computers,  sili- 
con chips,  data  processing,  cybernetics, 
and  idl  the  other  innovations  of  the 
dawning  high  technology  age  are  as 
mystifying  as  the  workings  of  the  com- 
bustion engine  must  have  been  when 
that  first  Model  T  rattled  down  Main 
Street  U.S.A. 

But,  as  surely  as  America's  pioneer 
spirit  made  us  the  industrial  giant  of 
the  20th  century,  the  same  pioneer 
spirit  today  is  opening  up  another  vast 
frontier  of  opportunity— the  frontier 
of  high  technology.  In  conquering  this 
frontier  we  cannot  write  off  our  tradi- 
tional indvistries,  but  we  must  develop 
the  skills  and  industries  that  will  make 
us  a  pioneer  of  tomorrow.  This  admin- 
istration is  committed  to  keeping 
America  the  technological  leader  of 
the  world  now  and  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry. 

But  let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  inter- 
national arena.  America's  leadership 
role  in  the  world  came  to  us  because  of 
our  own  strength  and  because  of  the 
values  which  gvtide  us  as  a  society: 
Free  elections,  a  free  press,  freedom  of 
religious  choice,  free  trade  unions, 
and,  above  all.  freedom  for  the  individ- 
ual and  rejection  of  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  SUte.  These  values  are 
the  bedrock  of  our  strength.  They 
unite  us  in  a  stewardship  of  peace  and 
freedom  with  our  allies  and  friends  in 
NATO,  in  Asia,  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere.  There  are  also  the  values 
which  in  the  recent  past  some  among 
us  have  begun  to  doubt  and  view  with 
a  cynical  eye. 

Fortunately,  we  and  our  allies  have 
rediscovered  the  strength  of  our 
common  democratic  values.  And  we 
are  applying  them  as  the  cornerstone 
of  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  peace 
with  freedom.  In  London  last  year.  I 
announced  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  developing  the  infra- 
structiure  of  democracy  throughout 
the  world.  We  intend  to  pursue  this 
democratic  initiative  vigorously.  The 
future  belongs  not  to  governments  and 
ideologies  which  oppress  their  peoples 
but  to  democratic  systems  of  self-gov- 
ernment which  encourage  individual 


initiative  and  guarantee  personal  free- 
dom. 

But  our  strategy  for  peace  with  free- 
dom must  also  be  based  on  strength- 
economic  strength  and  military 
strength.  A  strong  American  economy 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  secu- 
rity of  our  friends  and  allies.  The  res- 
toration of  a  strong,  healthy  American 
economy  has  been  and  remains  one  of 
the  central  pillars  of  our  foreign 
policy.  "The  progress  I  have  been  able 
to  report  to  you  tonight  will,  I  know, 
be  as  warmly  welcomed  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  it  is  by  the  American 
people. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  our  own 
economic  well-being  is  inextricably 
linked  to  the  world  economy.  We 
export  over  20  percent  of  our  industri- 
al production,  and  40  percent  of  our 
farmland  production  is  for  export.  We 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
industrialized  democracies  of  Europe 
and  Japan  and  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  insure  it  has  ade- 
quate resources  to  help  bring  the 
world  economy  back  to  strong,  nonin- 
flationary  growth.  As  the  leader  of  the 
West  and  as  a  coimtry  that  has 
become  great  and  rich  because  of  eco- 
nomic freedom.  America  must  be  an 
imrelenting  advocate  of  free  trade.  As 
some  nations  are  tempted  to  tiun  to 
protectionism,  our  strategy  cannot  be 
to  follow  them  but  to  lead  the  way 
toward  freer  trade.  To  this  end.  in 
May  of  this  year.  America  will  host  an 
economic  svunmit  meeting  in  Williams- 
burg. Va. 

As  we  begin  our  third  year,  we  have 
put  in  place  a  defense  program  that 
redeems  the  neglect  of  the  past 
decade.  We  have  developed  a  realistic 
military  strategy  to  deter  threats  to 
peace  and  to  protect  freedom  if  deter- 
rence fails.  Our  Armed  Forces  are  fi- 
nally properly  paid,  after  years  of  ne- 
glect, are  well  trained,  and  becoming 
better  equipped  and  supplied— and  the 
American  uniform  is  once  again  worn 
with  pride.  Most  of  the  major  systems 
needed  for  modernizing  our  defenses 
are  already  underway  and  we  will  be 
addressing  one  key  system— the  MX 
missile— in  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress in  a  few  months. 

America's  foreign  policy  is  once 
again  based  on  bipartisanship— on  re- 
alism, strength,  full  partnership  and 
consultation  with  our  allies,  and  con- 
structive nego  elation  with  potential 
adversaries.  From  the  Middle  East  to 
Southern  Africa  to  Geneva,  American 
diplomats  are  taking  the  initiative  to 
make  peace  and  lower  arms  levels.  We 
should  be  proud  of  our  role  as  peace- 
makers. 

In  the  Middle  East  last  year,  the 
United  States  played  the  major  role  in 
ending  the  tragic  fighting  in  Lebanon, 
and  negotiated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
PLO  from  Beirut. 

Last  September,  I  outlined  principles 
to  carry  on  the  peace  process  begim  so 


promisingly  at  Camp  David.  All  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  should  know 
that,  in  the  year  ahead,  we  will  not 
flag  in  our  efforts  to  build  on  that 
foundation  to  bring  them  the  blessings 
of  peace. 

In  Central  America  and  the  Carrib- 
bean  Basin,  we  are  likewise  engaged  in 
a  partnership  for  peace,  prosperity, 
and  democracy.  Final  passage  of  the 
remaining  portions  of  our  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  which  passed  the 
House  last  year,  is  one  of  this  adminis- 
tration's top  legislative  priorities  for 
1983. 

The  security  and  economic  assist- 
ance policies  of  this  administration,  in 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere,  are 
based  on  realism  and  represent  a  criti- 
cal Investment  in  the  future  of  the 
human  race.  This  undertaking  is  a 
Joint  responsibility  of  the  executive 
smd  legislative  branches,  and  I  am 
counting  on  the  cooperation  and 
stateananship  of  the  Congress  to  help 
us  meet  this  essential  foreign  policy 
goal. 

At  the  heart  of  our  strategy  for 
peace  is  oiu*  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  past  year  saw  a  change  in  Soviet 
leadership.  We  are  prepared  for  a  posi- 
tive change  in  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. But  the  Soviet  Union  must 
show,  by  deeds  as  well  as  words,  a  sin- 
cere commitment  to  respect  the  rights 
and  sovereignty  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Responsible  members  of  the 
world  community  do  not  threaten  or 
invade  their  neighbors  and  they  re- 
strain their  allies  from  aggression. 

For  our  part,  we  are  vigorously  pur- 
suing arms  reduction  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Supported  by 
o\a  allies,  we  put  forward  draft  agree- 
ments proposing  significant  weapons 
reductions  to  equal  and  verifiable 
lower  levels.  We  insist  on  an  equal  bal- 
ance of  forces.  And,  given  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  Soviet  violations 
of  international  treaties  concerning 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  we 
also  insist  that  any  agreement  we  sign 
can  and  will  be  verifiable. 

In  the  case  of  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces,  we  have  proposed  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  entire 
class  of  land-based  missiles.  We  are 
also  prepared  to  carefuUy  explore  seri- 
ous Soviet  proposals.  At  the  same 
time,  let  me  emphasize  that  allied 
steadfastness  remains  a  key  to  achiev- 
ing arms  reductions. 

With  firmness  and  dedication,  we 
will  continue  to  negotiate.  E>eep  down, 
the  Soviets  must  Imow  it  is  In  their  in- 
terests as  well  as  ours  to  prevent  a 
wasteful  arms  race.  And  once  they  rec- 
ognize our  unshakeable  resolve  to 
rpaintAln  adequate  deterrence,  they 
will  have  every  reason  to  join  us  in  the 
search  for  greater  security  and  major 
arms  reductions.  When  that  moment 
comes— and   I   am   confident   that   it 
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their  time  and  lived  to  see  a  stronger, 
better,  and  more  prosperous  country. 

The  present  situation  is  no  worse 
and  in  fact  is  not  as  bad  as  some  of 
those  they  faced.  Time  and  again,  they 
proved  that  there  is  nothing  we  Amer- 
icans cannot  achieve  as  free  men  and 
women. 

Tes.  we  stiU  have  problems— plenty 
of  them.  But  it  is  Just  plain  wrong- 
unjust  to  our  country  and  unjust  to 
our  people— to  let  those  problems 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  impor- 
tant truth  of  all:  America  is  on  the 
mend. 

We  owe  it  to  the  unfortunate  to  be 
aware  of  their  plight  and  to  help  them 
in  every  way  we  can.  No  one  can  Quar- 
rel with  that— we  must  and  do  have 
compassion  for  all  the  victims  of  this 
economic  crisis.  But  the  big  story 
about  America  today  is  the  way  that 
millions  of  confident,  caring  people— 
those  extraordinary  "ordinary"  Ameri- 
cans who  never  make  the  headlines 
and  will  never  be  interviewed— are 
laying  the  foundation,  not  Just  for  re- 
covery from  our  present  problems,  but 
for  a  better  tomorrow  for  all  our 
people. 

From  coast  to  coast,  on  the  Job  and 
in  classrooms  and  laboratories,  at  new 
construction  sites  and  in  churches  and 
in  community  groups,  neighbors  are 
helping  neighbors.  And  they  have  al- 
ready begun  the  building,  the  re- 
search, the  work,  and  the  giving  that 
will  make  our  community  great  again. 

I  believe  this  because  I  believe  in 
them— in  the  strength  of  their  hearts 
and  minds,  in  the  commitment  that 
each  one  of  them  brings  to  their  daily 
lives,  be  they  high  or  humble.  The 
challenge  for  us  in  Government  Is  to 
be  worthy  of  them— to  make  Govern- 
ment a  help,  not  a  hinderance  to  our 
people  in  the  challenging  but  promis- 
ing dasrs  ahead. 

If  we  do  that.  If  we  care  what  oiu- 
children  and  our  children's  children 
will  say  of  us.  if  we  want  them  one  day 
to  be  thankful  for  what  we  did  here  in 
these  temples  of  freedom,  we  will  work 
together  to  make  America  better  for 
our  having  been  here— not  Just  in  this 
year,  or  in  this  decade,  but  In  the  next 
century  and  beyond. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  In  the  fol- 
lowing order. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes pjn..  the  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
REFERRED  TO  'rHK  COBOOT- 
TEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Ifr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY 
AND  COOPERA'nON  IN 

EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
3.  clause  1,  of  Public  Law  94-304.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise: 

The  gentleman  from  Florida.  BCr. 
Fascox.  chairman: 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Yatss; 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
WntTH; 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Mabxxt; 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  RiTTBt:  and 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Smith. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  January  26, 1983, 
at  3  pjn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA*nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

80.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  as  of  January  1, 
1983,  pursuant  to  section  1014(e)  of  Public 
Law  03-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-7);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

81.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
his  review  of  proposed  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  and  revisions  of  previously  report- 
ed deferrals,  contained  in  the  message  from 
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the  President  dated  December  7.  1982  (H. 
Etoc.  No.  98-264),  pursuant  to  section  1014 
(b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  97- 
8);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

62.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting 
his  review  of  the  proposed  rescission,  defer- 
rals, and  revision  of  a  previously  reported 
deferral  of  budget  authority,  contained  in 
the  message  from  the  President  dated  De- 
cember 16,  1982  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-269),  pursu- 
ant to  section  1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-9);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

63.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
transmitting  a  report,  covering  the  month 
of  December,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  served  by  the  payments  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  VS. 
creditors  on  credlte  guaranteed  by  the  CCC 
on  which  payments  had  not  been  received 
from  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  pursuant 
to  section  306  of  Public  Law  97-257;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

64.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  obUga- 
tlon  of  $100.4  million  in  the  Army  stock 
fund  for  war  reserve  stocks,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 734  of  Public  Law  97-114;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

65.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting  certification  that  no  use  was 
made  of  appropriated  funds  for  payments  of 
military  construction  contracts  in  foreign 
countries  during  the  period  of  April  1 
through  September  30,  1982,  except  when 
the  Treasury  Department  was  not  holding 
excess  foreign  currencies  In  the  country  In- 
volved, pursuant  to  section  109  of  PubUc 
Law  97-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. ,  ,_.    » 

66.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  violation  of  a  fiscal  year  1982 
Panama  Canal  Commission  operating  ex- 
pense allotment,  pursuant  to  section 
3679(1X2)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. ,^  , 

67.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  measures  to 
combat  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanage- 
ment in  the  Defense  program,  pursuant  to 
section  918  of  Public  Law  97-86;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

68.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  conver- 
sion to  contractor  performance  of  the  ad- 
ministrative telephone  service  function  at 
the  Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Dallas.  Tex.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  802(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

69.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics  and 
Communications),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  technical  order  and  decal 
distribution  function  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  ....     * 

70  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (MUitary  Persoiuiel 
and  Force  Management),  transmitting  the 
submarine  duty  incentive  pay  annual 
report,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  301c(e).  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


71.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logtstlci  and 
Communications),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  decision  to  convert  to  oontractor  per- 
formance the  technical  order  and  decal  dis- 
tribution funcUon  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base, 
pursuant  to  secUon  502(b)  of  PubUc  Lav  96- 
342.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  ^  ^_     ^ 

72.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Awistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  U>- 
glstlcs).  transmitting  a  notice  of  the  decision 
to  convert  to  contractor  performance  the  in- 
active ship  maintenance  function  at  the 
Naval  InacUve  Ship  Maintenance  Detach- 
ment, Philadelphia.  Pa.,  pursuant  to  seetiim 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-34%  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

73.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  NAVY  (Shipbuilding  and  Logisties), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  dediion  to  con- 
vert to  contractor  performance  the  laundry 
service  function  at  the  Naval  Regional  Med- 
ical Center,  Portsmouth,  Va..  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-343:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

74.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (8h4>building 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the  de- 
cision to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  custodial  function  at  the  UjS.  Naval 
Academy.  Annapolis.  Md..  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

76.  A  letter  transmitting  a  report  on  fire 
safety  standards  in  lower-income  bousing 
projects,  pursuant  to  secUon  3291(b)  of 
PubUc  Law  97-35;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

76.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency,  pursuant 
to  section  333  of  the  Revised  Statutes:  to 
the  (Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  ^  ^^  . 

77.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  noUoe  of  a  proposed 
transaction  involving  UJS.  exports  to  Mexico 
in  the  amount  of  $137,500,000,  pursuant  to 
section  2(bX8Kl)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

78.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  (Sialr- 
man,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Fxttwh^nk  during  November  1983  to 
Communist  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
TU"fc«"g,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

79.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
Initiative  Measure  No.  9,  "D.C.  Mandatory- 
Minimum  Sentences  Initiative  of  1951,"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  9S-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

80.  A  letter  from  the  (%alrman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-241.  "Real  Property  Tax  Rates 
for  Tax  Year  1988  Act  of  1982",  pursuant  to 
secUon  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

81.  A  letter  from  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  D.C.  Act  4- 
242.  "Minority  Contracting  Act  of  1976 
Amendmento  Act  of  1982".  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 603(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

82.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  I>lstrict  of  Colimibla.  transmitting 
DC.  Act  4-243.  "Ward  Court  DesignaUon 
Act  of  1982".  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
I>lstrict  of  Columbia. 


83.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncO-, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-244,  "(nosing  of  a  Portion  of  a 
PubUc  AUey  In  Square  1743  Act  of  1962". 
pursuant  to  section  602-<c)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-198;  to  the  CkMnmittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

84.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  C^ouncU 
of  the  I>lstrtct  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-345  "Closing  and  Dedication  of 
PubUc  Alleys  In  Square  669  Act  of  1963". 
pursuant  to  section  603(c)  of  PubUc  law  98- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

85.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-349,  "Veterinary  Practice  Act  of 
1962",  pursuant  to  sectlmi  602(c)  of  PubUc 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  cm  the  I>ls- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

86.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CoimcQ 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-254.  "Police  Officer  and  Fire- 
fighter Cadet  Programs  Funding  Authorisa- 
tion and  Human  RighU  Act  of  1982".  pursu- 
ant to  secUon  603(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Comnlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

87.  A  letter  from  the  CSialrman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-356.  "District  of  ColumbU  Pro- 
tection of  Minors  Act  of  1982",  pursuant  to 
secUon  602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

88.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-257.  "Eviction  limitaUon.  Fire 
and  Casualty  Amendment  Act  of  1963".  pur- 
suant to  section  003(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198: 
to  the  (Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

89.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-358,  "Anna  J.  Cooper  Circle  Des- 
ignaUon Act  of  1983".  pursuant  to  secUon 
603(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

90.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-259,  "CToslng  of  a  PorUon  of 
Porter  Street,  Northeast,  Act  of  1982"  pur- 
suant to  secUon  602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

91.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  C:tolumbla.  transmitting 
D  C.  Act  4-260.  "Closing  of  a  PubUc  AUey  in 
Square  140  Act  of  1983".  pursuant  to  section 
603(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

93.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CoimcU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-261.  "Qoslng  of  a  Portion  of  a 
PubUc  AUey  in  Square  5129  Act  of  1982". 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  CColumbla. 

93.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D  C.  Act  4-262.  -aoslng  of  a  PubUc  AUey  In 
Square  N-699  Act  of  1982",  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

94.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-264.  "Closing  and  Dedication  of 
PubUc  AUeys  in  Square  859  Act  of  1982". 
pursuant  to  secUon  602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. ^        „ 

95.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-265.  "Cnoslng  of  a  Public  AUey  in 
Square  280  Act  of  1982".  pursuant  to  secUon 
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Com  nittee 

ffom  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  Columbia,   transmitting 
"Closing  of  Three  Public 
2667  Act  of  1982".  pursuant 
of  PubUc  Law  93-198:  to 
)n  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
I^om  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  Columbia,  transmitting 
Clodng  of  a  Public  Alley  in 
of  1982",  pursuant  to  sec- 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Com- 
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Public  Housing  Residents  Act 
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to  section  602(c)  of  Public 

the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 


109.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-279,  "Vendors  Regulation 
Amendment  Act  of  1983",  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 603(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

110.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-380.  "Rental  Housing  Conversion 
and  Sale  Act  of  1980  Amendment  Act  of 
1982",  pursuant  to  section  e03(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

111.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-381,  "New  Housing  Construction 
Incentive  Act  of  1983,"  pursuant  to  section 
603(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

112.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CoimcU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-383.  "State  Revenue  Officers 
Registration  Improvements  Act  of  1982," 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93- 
198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

113.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-283,  "Christmas  Tree  Act  of 
1982,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  PubUc 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

114.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-284.  "D.C.  Adoption  of  the  Uni- 
form ChUd  C^istody  Jurisdiction  and  Mari- 
tal or  Parent  and  Child  Long-Arm  Jurisdic- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1982."  pursuant  to 
section  603(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

115.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-385.  "Street  and  AUey  Closing 
and  Acquisition  Procedures  Act  of  1983." 
pursuant  to  section  603(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

116.  A  letter  from  the  CouncU  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  transmitting  D.C.  Act  4- 
386.  "D.C.  Sentencing  Improvements  Act  of 
1982,"  pursuant  to  section  603(e)  of  PubUc 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

117.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  tranamittlng 
D.C.  Act  4-387,  "Anti-IntimldaUon  and  De- 
facing of  PubUc  or  Private  Property  CMmi- 
nal  Penalty  Act  of  1983."  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 603(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

118.  A  letter  from  the  CouncU  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  D.C.  Act  4- 

288,  "AlcohoUc  Beverage  Control  Amend- 
ments Temporary  Act  of  1982,"  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

119.  A  letter  from  the  CouncU  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  D.C.  Act  4- 

289,  "Simunary  Abatement  of  Llfe-or- 
Health  Threatening  Conditions  Act  of 
1982,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  PubUc 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

120.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-290,  "Staggered  Motor  Vehicle 
Registration  Act  of  1982."  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

121.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-291,  "EqulUble  Tax  Relief  Act  of 
1982,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


123.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-393.  "District  of  Columbia  PubUc 
Assistance  Act  of  1982  Personal  Needs  Al- 
lowance Amendments  Act  of  1983,"  pursu- 
ant to  section  603(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

133.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-399,  "D.C.  Real  EsUte  Licensure 
Act  of  1983,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

124.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  final  report  on  involuntary 
retirement  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967. 
as  amended,  PubUc  Law  90-203;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

125.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
trasmltting  an  interim  report  on  agreements 
for  experimental  projects  concerned  with 
the  second  career  training  and  placement  of 
older  persons  in  private  sector  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

126.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
International  Research  and  Studies  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

127.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  health  care  costs  and  financing,  health 
resources,  utilization  of  health  resources, 
and  the  health  of  the  Nation's  people,  pur- 
suant to  sections  308(a)(2)(A).  308(aK2HB), 
308(aK2XC),  and  308(a)(2)(D).  of  the  PubUe 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

128.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  State  compliance  with  medicaid  utiliza- 
tion control  requirements,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1903(g)(6)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

129.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  refiort 
on  railroad  financial  assistance,  pursuant  to 
section  515  of  PubUc  Law  94-210,  section  409 
of  PubUc  Law  96-448,  and  section  10  of 
PubUc  Law  91-663;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

130.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,  Gov- 
ernment Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
passengers  carried  and  on-time  performance 
for  the  month  of  October  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

131.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  advanced  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
regarding  amendments  to  the  trade  regula- 
tion rule  on  games  of  chance  in  the  food  re- 
tailing and  gasoline  industries,  pursuant  to 
section  18(bK2)(B)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

132.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  resubmlt- 
tal  of  a  proposed  trade  regulation  nUe  gov- 
erning the  funeral  Industry  practices,  pursu- 
ant to  section  21(g)(2)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1980,  as 
continued  by  Public  Law  97-377;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

133.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,  Gov- 
ernment Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  transmitting  a  financial 
report  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of 
September  1982,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)(1)  of  PubUc  Law  91-518.  as  amended; 
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to   the   Committee  on  Energy  and   Com- 
merce. 

134.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President.  Gov- 
ernment Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation,  transmitting  a  financial 
report  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of 
October  1982,  pursuant  to  section  308(aKl) 
of  Public  Law  91-518,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

135.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  ac- 
tions taken  to  encourage  other  grain  export- 
ing countries  to  esUbllsh  food  security  re- 
serves, and  their  responses,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 711(c)  of  Public  Law  97-113;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
transmitting  the  third  certification  for  the 
provision  of  cerUin  security  assistance  and 
the  assignment  of  certain  mUltary  personnel 
to  El  Salvador,  pursuant  to  section  728  (b) 
and  (d)  of  Public  Law  97-113;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

137.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  notice  of  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  export  controls  main- 
tained for  foreign  policy  purposes,  pursuant 
to  section  6(e)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  and  Executive  Order  12214;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

138.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  a  report  on  economic 
conditions  in  Israel  and  the  capacity  of  that 
country  to  service  ite  foreign  debt,  pursuant 
to  section  723  of  Public  Law  97-113;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

139.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  SUte.  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  SUtcs,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

140.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  Inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

141.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant 
to  1  UJS.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

142.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
for  Congressional  Relations,  transmitting 
reports  on  political  contributions  made  by 
Ambassador-designate  Lewis  A.  Tambs,  and 
by  members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

143.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined  state- 
ment of  recelpte,  expenditures  and  balances 
of  the  U.S.  (government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

144.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Department's  transfer  of  surplus  real 
property  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  public 
health  purposes,  pursuant  to  section  203(o) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

145.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  December  1982, 


pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

146.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Federal  Information  Collection. 
Volume  III,  to  monitor  and  report  executive 
branch  agency  responses  to  the  Commission 
on  Federal  Paperwork,  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  96-511;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

147.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmittUig  a 
proposed  revision  to  OMB  Circular  No.  A- 
76,  "Performance  of  Commercial  Activities," 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

148.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  dlsabUlty  system, 
pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the  act  of 
September  12,  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

149.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmltttag  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

150.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors.  U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Govermnent  In  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

151.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Mississip- 
pi River  Commission,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  6  XSS.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

152.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  under  the  Government  In 
the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar  year  1982, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b<J):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

153.  A  letter  from  the  Records  Officer, 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  modification  of  a  Federal  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

154.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  report  covering  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  Federal  real  property  for 
parks  and  recreation  purposes  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  pursuant  to  section  203(o)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

155.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  lor  Health  Operations  and  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  the  PHS 
Commissioned  Corps  Retirement  System  for 
the  plan  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-595  (92  SUt. 
2541);   to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations.  .^,,^ 

156.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  donation  of  Federal 
surplus  personal  property,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(o)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


157.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Chrysler 
Corporation  Loan  Guaranty  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

158.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
forms  Implementing  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act,  pursuant  to  section  311(f). 
PubUc  Law  92-225;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

159.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman, 
Federal  Election  Commission,  transmitting 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  Presidential  Primary  Biatching  Pay- 
ment Account,  pursuant  to  section  9039(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

160.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  Department's  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  \n  coal  mining  technologlea 
for  the  period  January  1  through  December 
31,  1982,  pursuant  to  section  908  of  PubUc 
Law  95-87;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

161.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  biennial 
report  on  continuing  studies  of  the  quality 
of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  pursu- 
ant to  sundry  reporting  reqiUrements:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Af- 
fairs. 

162.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $202,758.92  to  Oark  OU  &  Refin- 
ing Corp.,  for  excess  royalty  payment,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

163.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $121,907.15  to  Kerr-McGee  Corp., 
Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  SheU  OU  Co.,  and  New- 
mont  OU  Co.,  for  excess  royalty  payment, 
pursuant  to  section  MKb)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

164.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $1,068,027.05  to  Gulf  OU  Corp.. 
for  excess  royalty  payment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

165.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior transmitting  notice  ol  the  proposed 
refund  of  $9,700.75  to  the  Gulf  Exploration 
&  Producing  Co..  for  an  excess  royalty  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

166.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $54,321.35  to  the  PhiUips  Petrole- 
um Co.,  General  American  Oil  Co..  of  Texas, 
and  Gulf  OU  Exploration  &  Production  Co., 
for  excess  royalty  payments,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

167.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $47,655.81  to  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc., 
for  an  excess  royalty  payment,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
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1982.  pursuant  to  5  UJB.C.  3104(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

179.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  annual  report  on  its  activi- 
ties for  the  calendar  year  1982,  and  on  ap- 
peals received,  decided,  and  completed 
within  120  days  In  1982,  pursuant  to  6 
U.S.C.  1209(b)  and  5  U.S.C.  7701(1X3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

180.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
soU  conservation  service  plan  for  the  Cala- 
pooya  Creek  Watershed,  Oreg..  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  PubUc  Law  83-566;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

181.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting an  amended  lease  prospectus,  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(a)  of  PubUc  Law  86-249.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transiwrtation. 

182.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  estimates  of  costs  of  implemen- 
tation of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Act  received  from  States,  pursuant  to 
section  516  (b)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

183.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  Agency's  Science  Advisory 
Board's  comments  on  the  aimual  5-year 
plan  for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration, pursuant  to  section  5  of  PubUc  Law 
94-475:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

184.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  fiscal  year 
1982  on  the  Defense  Department's  procure- 
ment from  smaU  business  and  other  busi- 
ness firms,  pursuant  to  section  l(Kd)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

185.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1982  on  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  aU  cases  In  which  an  institution, 
approved  for  veterans'  benefits,  utilizes  ad- 
vertising, sales,  or  enrollment  practices 
which  are  erroneous,  deceptive,  or  mislead- 
ing, pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  1796(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

186.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  the  report 
on  the  sharing  of  medical  resources  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  5057; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

187.  A  letter  from  the  director.  National 
Legislative  Commission,  American  Legion, 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  their  64th 
annual  national  convention,  and  a  financial 
statement  and  independent  audit  of  the  or- 
ganization, pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  act 
of  September  19.  1919,  and  section  3  of 
PubUc  Law  88-504  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-10);  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  managing  trustee 
(Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  F^lnd  borrowed  from 
both  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  f^ind 
and  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Tnist 
Fund,  and  that  these  borrowings  are  the 
last  authorized  by  law,  pursuant  to  section 
201(1  H4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

189.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission    on    Social    Security    Reform, 


transmitting  the  final  report  of  the  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs,  transmitting  a  com- 
modity and  country  aUocation  table  show- 
ing the  platuied  programing  of  food  assist- 
ance under  titles  I  and  in  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
covering  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1983,  pursuant  to  section  408(b)  of  the  act; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

191.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  Department's  semiannual  report  on 
energy  conservation  standards  for  new 
buUdings.  pursuant  to  section  311(4)  of 
Public  Law  94-385;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees i)n  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

192.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
(acting),  transmitting  the  annual  status 
report  on  the  uranium  miU  taUings  remedial 
action  program,  pursuant  to  section  114(a) 
of  Public  Law  95-604;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Conunerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

193.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  use  of  Federal  agricultural  re- 
search faculties  (RC;ED-83-20.  January  14. 
1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Agriculture. 

194.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  use  of  loans  to  support  foreign 
mUitary  sales  (ID-83-5,  January  19,  1983); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

195.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  Department's 
annual  report  on  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  Indians  for  positions  subject  to 
Indian  preference,  pursuant  to  section  2(d) 
of  PubUc  Law  96-135;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 

H.R.  746.  A  biU  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
RestwnslbUlty  Act  of  1982.  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QX7ILLEN: 

H.R.  747.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponslbUity  Act  of  1982.  which  Impose 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  748.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  749.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  for 
sale  in  commerce  of  articles  of  interior  fur- 
nishing intended  for  use  in  any  public  facili- 
ty unless  such  articles  conform  with  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Consumer 
Product   Safety    Commission    designed    to 


make  such  articles  fire  resistant;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  750.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974.  to  provide  for  a  2- 
year  budgeting  cycle,  to  provide  for  separate 
and  timely  consideration  each  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  budget  resolutions,  and  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes:  joUit- 
ly,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  751.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  concerning 
measures  necessary  to  insure  the  security  of 
firearms,  ammunition,  and  explosives  being 
transported  in  interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fish): 
H  R  752.  A  biU  to  permit  collective  negoti- 
ation   by    professional    retail    pharmacists 
with  third-party  prepaid  prescription  pro- 
gram administrators  and  sponsors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H  R.  753.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3626  of 
title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  make  the 
rates  for  third-class  mail  matter  maUed  by 
nonprofit  community  or  civic  improvement 
organizations   the   same   as   the   rates   for 
third-class  maU  matter  maUed  by  organiza- 
tions considered  qualified  nonprofit  organi- 
zations under  former  section  4452  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  ^  , 

H.R.  754.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
search and  demonstration  respecting  the 
disposal  of  sludge,  the  reclamation  of  waters 
damaged  by  sludge  and  sewage,  assistance  to 
SUte  and  local  governments  for  the  remov- 
al of  sludge  and  other  solid  waste  from 
waters  and  shoreline  areas,  and  to  provide 
that  grants  for  waste  treatment  works  shall 
be  made  only  if  such  works  provide  for  envi- 
ronmentally sound  sludge  management;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H  R.  755.  A  bUl  to  establteh  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  acquisition  of  medical  equip- 
ment and  suppUes  for  the  treatment  of  air- 
craft accident  bum  victims:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

H.R.  756.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  in  order  to  provide  out- 
patient dental  services  and  treatment  to  any 
veteran  who  has  a  service-connected  disabU- 
ity  rated  at  60  percent  or  more;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  757.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  Federal  participation 
in  the  costs  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program  and  the  medi- 
care program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ,  __ 

HR  758.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  SUtes  reduce  the  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation  payable  for 
any  week  by  the  amount  of  ceruin  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  759.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  cerUln  that  recipients  of 
supplement  security  income  benefits,  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  famlUes  with  dependent  chU- 
dren  and  recipients  of  assistance  or  benefits 
under  certain  other  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  benefits,  aid,  or  assUtance  reduced 
because  of  post-1974  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefiU:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  760.  A  bUl  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponslbUity  Act  of  1982,  which  Impose 
withholding  on  Uiterest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  761.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  TransporUtion  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
hibit the  transporUtlon  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials in  densely  populated  areas:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  PubUc  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

H.R.  762.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  require  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tems in  aU  nursUig  faciUties  and  intermedi- 
ate care  faculties  certified  for  participation 
in  the  medicare  or  medicaid  program,  and  to 
provide  for  dU^ct  low-Uiterest  Federal  loans 
to  assist  such  faciUties  in  constructing  or 
purchasing  and  instaUing  automatic  sprin- 
kler systems:  jotatly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 

H.r!  763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage  of  certaUi  psychologists'  services 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  program  esUbllshed  by  part  B  of 
such  title;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H.R.  764.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
master  meters  for  gas  and  electricity  sup- 
phed  to  new  buUdings  having  more  than  one 
unit,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EMergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAUB: 
HR  765.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  tacrease  to  $2,500 
the  maximum  deduction  for  contributions 
to  retirement  savings  and  to  aUow  individ- 
uals to  compute  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion for  payments  into  retirement  savings 
on  the  basis  of  the  compensation  of  their 
spouses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  ^     ,  ,.        , 

HR.  766.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $2,500 
the  maximum  deduction  for  contributions 
to  retirement  savUigs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  means. 

HR.  767.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  $2,000  of  Interest  on  savings  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  taxpayer:  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Ways  and  means. 

H.R.  768.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  Interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  789.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform  fi- 
nancial management  and  audit  standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H  R  770.  A  biU  to  reform  the  laws  relatmg 
to  the  provision  of  Federal  assistance  in 
order  to  simplify  and  coordUiate  the  man- 
agement of  Federal  assistance  programs  and 
requirements,  provide  assistance  recipients 
with  greater  flexlbUlty,  and  minimize  the 
administrative  burden  and  adverse  economic 
impact  of  such  programs  and  requirements: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Goverrunent 
Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
HR    771.  A  bUl  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponsibiUty  Act  of  1982,  which  imposes 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIEIJ3: 
H.R.  772.  A  blU  to  prohibit  any  Individual 
who   has   diplomatic   Immunity   from   the 
criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  possessing  a  handgim  without  the  ap- 


proval of  the  Secretary  of  SUte;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  773.  A  biU  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  increase  employment  in  the  10 
States  having  the  highest  rates  of  unem- 
ployment by  increasing  for  a  3-year  period 
the  Federal  procurement  set-asides  for 
smaU  businesses  doing  business  In  any  such 
SUte;  to  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPIE: 
H.R.  774.  A  bUl  to  rename  a  reservoir  in 
the  Central  VaUey  project.  California,  as 
the  "Trinity  Lake"  and  the  "aair  Engle 
Dam";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  775.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  flreflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
H.R.  776.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1983,  to  re- 
quire the  procurement  of  certain  articles 
packaged  In  the  United  SUtes  or  Its  posses- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  B4r.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  PxRKiws,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
CoRBAOA.  Mr.  Wnss,  Mr.  Washwo- 
TOH.  Mr.  DxTKBiii,  Mr.  KiLon,  Mr. 
MuBFHT.  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana): 
HJl.  777.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  a  work  op- 
portunity for  aU  Americana;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mis.  COLLINS  (for  herseU.  B4r. 
Joms  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Cbock- 
rrr,  Mr.  Wiim.  Mr.  Rawoxl,  Mr. 
COHTE.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Mttchkll, 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Washimgtoh.  Mr. 
ROK.  Mr.  BaviLL.  Mr.  Skctb  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  MAaaiorr,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Dwyek  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Fauhtroy.  Mr.  Frenzel.  and  Mr. 
Garcia):  .    ,  »,. 

HJl.  778.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  unlawful  the 
adulteration  of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  causing  deaUi 
or  UxJury;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CORRADA: 
H  R  779.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  S^u- 
rity  Act  to  place  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa  on  the  same  basis  as 
SUtes  for  the  purpose  of  payment  under 
the  medicaid  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R.  780.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain  Ju- 
dlclia  pleadings  and  proceedings  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  may  be  conduct- 
ed in  the  Spanish  language,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 

H  R  781.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  Federal  assistance 
to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam  under  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  child  welfare,  and  social 
services  programs  shall  be  furnished  on  the 
same  basis  (under  the  same  formuU  and 
without  specific  dollar  ceilings)  as  in  the 
case  of  other  SUtes,  and  to  amend  section 
28  of  such  act  to  extend  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  the  program  of 
special  benefits  at  age  72  for  certain  unin- 
sured individuals;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  ^ 

H  R  782.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  laws  to 
extend  the  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  program  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  VlrgUi 
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on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Committee   on   Ways   and 


bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  extend  the  Invest- 

aiid  the  accelerated  cost  re- 

to  certain  property  used  in 

>r  other  possessions;   to  the 

Ways  and  Means. 

I  ANIEL  B.  CRANE: 

}iU  to  provide  for  a  5-percent 

for  Members  of  Congress; 

tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

I  >1I1  to  repeal  the  provisions  in 

Unit^  States  Code,  relating  to  a 

maxinum  speed  limit  of  55  miles 

to    the    Conunlttee    on    Public 

Tn  nsportation. 

bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Act  so  as  to  remove  the  liml- 

amount  of  outside  Income 

may  earn  while  receiv- 

t^ereunder  to  the  Committee 

lieans. 

bill  to  repeal  section  1725  of 

States  Code,  which  prohibits 

on  which  no  postage  has 

being  deposited  into  letter 

to  the  Conunittees  on  Post 

Service  and  the  Judiciary. 

I>ANI£L  B.  CRANE  (for  hlm- 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Craiik): 

to  provide  for  congression- 

and  for  other  purposes: 

Committees  on  Post  Office 

and  Rules. 
LA  GARZA: 

till  to  strengthen  the  penalty 

Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 

on  the  Judiciary. 

biU  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 

cr^t  for  tuition;  to  the  Com- 

and  Means. 
DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Shklbt): 
)ill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
iJiterest  and  dividends;  to  the 

iVays  and  Means. 
EX3AR: 
>iU  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
as  an  executive  department: 
on  Government  Oper- 


>U1  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
allow  State  directors  of  vet- 
employment  and  assistant  State  di- 
'  employment  to  be  hired 
State  if  they  have  2  years' 
hat  position;  to  the  Commit- 
'  Affairs. 
ifLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


): 

bill  to  establish  a  service  in- 

program,    and    for 

to    the    Committee    on 


notor 


Commerce. 
qAYDOS: 

bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 

the  Environmental  Protec- 

f^m  requiring  motor  vehicle 

maintenance  until  such  time 

vehicle  is  required  to  be 

for  compliance  with  emls- 

before  its  sale  by  the  manu- 

for  other  purposes:   to   the 

Energy  and  Commerce. 

bill  to  provide  a  temporary 

imbalances  in  the  natural 

order    to    restrain    prices 

natural  gas  users:  to  the  Com- 

and  Commerce. 

to  correct  inequities  in  the 

detween  sales  representatives 


I  ill 


and  their  principals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  798.  A  bill  to  extinguish  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  to  require  attendance  at  a 
particular  school  of  any  student  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  sex;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  799.  A  bill  to  protect  firearms 
owners'  constitutional  rights,  civil  liberties, 
and  rights  to  privacy;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
KSKlfELLY.   Mr.   STAJtX.   Mr.   Bkilxn- 
soN.  Mr.  BROvtTN  of  California,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Traxlex.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  KiLPEE.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.   Rotbal,  Mr.  Fowlex, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Oejseh- 
soN.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Poolietta, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Washington.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly. Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,   Mr.  Bolans.   Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  E^dwabos 
of  California.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Evans 
of     Illinois.      Mr.      Addabbo.      Mr. 
Market.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.     Burton     of     California,     Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  £dr.  Ratch- 
roRO,  Mr.   Bates,  Mr.   Nowak.  Mr. 
RODINO.   Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  D'Amodrs.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Mrazek): 
H.R.  800.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public 
holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  (^vll  Service. 
Mr.  GAYDOS: 
HJl.   801.   A   bill   to   promote   increased 
ocean  transportation  of  bulk  commodities  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  U.S.-flag  ships,  to  strengthen  the  defense 
industrial  base,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  802.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  regular 
daily  mail  delivery  shall  not  be  limited  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  fewer  than  6  days  each 
week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  803.  A  bill  to  authorize  critical  inland 
navigation  improvement  projects  on  the 
Monongahela  and  Upper  Ohio  River  Water- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

HJl.  804.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  modification  of  the  Gallipolis  locks  and 
dam.  Ohio  River,  Ohio  and  W.  Va.,  and  to 
insure  that  this  work  shall  be  completed  ex- 
peditously;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  generally 
that  benefits  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  and  to  impose  further  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  receive  such  benefits:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  806.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1983.  to  require  prenotifi- 
-  cation  to  affected  employees  and  communi- 
ties of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to 


provide  assistance  (including  retraining)  to 
employees  who  suffer  employment  loss 
through  the  dislocation  of  business  con- 
cerns, to  business  concerns  threatened  with 
diaIo(»tlon,  and  to  affected  communities,  to 
prevent  Federal  support  for  unjustified  dis- 
location, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

ILR.  808.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  require 
the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect to  prevent  practices  in  certain  health 
care  facilities  which  permit  handicapped  in- 
fants to  die  through  deliberate  neglect,  to 
sstabliah  Judicial  remedies  to  prevent  such 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Conunittees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Wortu  suid  Transportation 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRADISON: 

H.R.  810.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  systematically  compare  information  on 
State  death  certificates  with  information 
maintained  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram in  order  to  insure  that  inappropriate 
benefits  are  not  paid  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals who  have  died;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  until  I>e- 
cember  31,  1987,  the  energy  investment  tax 
credit  for  recycling  property:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 

HJl.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
protection  of  U.S.  probation  officers  and 
pretrial  service  officers:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  813.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  changes  in  Judicial  di- 
visions in  the  northern  district  of  Georgia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  make  the 
enhancement  of  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  people  residing  and  owning 
property  in  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
River  Basins  a  purpose  of  that  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  to  provide  that,  with  respect  to  the 
amendments  allowing  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  single  purpose  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural structures,  credit  or  refimd  shall 
be  allowed  without  regard  to  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  certain  taxable  years  to 
which  such  amendments  apply:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
taxation  of  crude  oil  purchasing  coopera- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $900 
the  minimum  amount  a  parent  not  having 
custody  of  a  child  must  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  child  in  certain  cases  in  order  to 
claim  a  personal  exemption  for  the  child:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  818.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
income  received  by  handicapped  individuals 
from  activities  at  certain  sheltered  work- 
shops shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 


termining the  allowance  for  a  personal  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  such  individual:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  SUte  to 
modify  its  coverage  agreement  so  as  to  ex- 
clude services  performed  in  any  year  by  an 
election  official  or  election  worker  if  the  re- 
muneration paid  for  such  services  is  less 
than  $300  (instead  of  only  if  such  remunera- 
tion is  less  than  $100  as  at  present):  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prenzel): 

H.R.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural organizations  operated  for  the  purpose 
of  bargaining  collectively  for  the  sale  of 
members'  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  qualified 
pension  funds  and  certain  educational  orga- 
nizations to  invest  in  working  interests  in  oil 
and  gas  properties  without  incurring  unre- 
lated business  taxable  income:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  822.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  production 
of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions  by  the 
United  States  and  to  call  on  the  President 
to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  mutual,  verifiable 
limitation  on  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  weapons:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE: 

H.R.  823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions which  include  unemployment  compen- 
sation in  gross  income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  824.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
unemployment  compensation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOODLING): 

H.R.  825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  compre- 
hensive vocational  guidance  services  and 
programs  for  States  and  local  educational 
agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 

H.R.  826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersery  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

HJl.  827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  prohibit  enforcement 
of  take-or-pay  clauses  in  contracts  for  natu- 
ral gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  (by  request): 

H.R.  828.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  contracting 
of  certain  Federal  positions  reserved  for 
preference  eligibles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  contracting  of 
certain  Federal  positions  reserved  for  pref- 
erence eligibles:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  chapters  41.  42, 


and  43  of  such  title  (relating  to  job  counsel- 
ing, training,  placement,  and  reemployment 
of  veterans)  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  831.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  liberalize  the 
eligibility  for  benefiU  under  chapter  42  of 
such  title  (relating  to  employment  and 
training  of  disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans): to  the  Committee  mi  Veterani'  Affairs. 
H.R.  832.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
ution  training  to  certain  former  prisoners 
of  war.  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  LOEFFLER: 
H.R.  833.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chai>pell.  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Fas- 
cell): 
H.R.  834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  dividends  and  Interest  received  by 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  62;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana): 
H.R.  835.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  education- 
al assistance  program  which  will  provide 
low-cost    loans    to    college    students    who 
pursue  mathematics  and  science  baccalaure- 
ate degrees  and  enter  the  precollege  mathe- 
matics and  science  teaching  profession,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCXniDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eckart,    Mr.    Dymally.    and    Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  to 
certain  employers  for  compensation  paid  to 
employees  with  precollege  mathematics  or 
science  teaching  certificates  who  are  em- 
ployed for  the  summer  months  by  such  em- 
ployers or  who  are  employees  who  teach  a 
limited  number  of  hours:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Paul): 
H.R.  837.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  medical 
freedom  of  choice  of  consumers  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Pood.  Dnig.  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  provide  that  drugs  will  be  regulated 
under  that  act  solely  to  assure  their  safety: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stump): 
H.R.  838.  A  bill  to  permit  the  introduction 
or  delivery  for  introduction  of  laetrile  into 
interstate  commerce  without  the  approval 
of  a  new  drug  application  under  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McIX)NALD: 
H.R.  839.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  vita- 
min  and   mineral   products   for   over-the- 
counter  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  840.  A  bill  to  require  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  to  audit  annu- 
ally the  gold  held  by  the  United  States  on 
the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year  and  to 
report  his  findings  to  the  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


H.R.  841.  A  bill  to  provide  that  existing 
regxilations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  occupational  exposure  to 
cotton  dust  shall  cease  to  be  effective  and 
that  any  future  regulations  with  respect  to 
such  exposure  shall  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional disapproval;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  842.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  843.  A  bill  to  repeal  tiUes  XV  and 
XVI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  844.  A  bUl  to  exempt  certain  blood 
fractions  from  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  for  5  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  845.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Election  Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  846.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  Federal  publi- 
cations which  are  distributed  to  the  public 
free  of  charge  shall  bear  a  statement  indi- 
cating that  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
such  publications  are  financed  by  U.S.  tax- 
payers; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  847.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  848.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  Federal  felony  and 
to  increase  the  penalties  in  certain  related 
existing  provisions:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  10-percent 
reduction  in  congressional  salaries  whenever 
the  budget  is  not  balanced:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Grasison.      Mr.      Corcoran.      Mr. 

Hkptel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 

Porter,  and  Mr.  Petri): 

H.R.  850.  A  bill  to  institute  fundamental 

reforms  in  the  health  care  delivery  system, 

to  assist  all  Americans  in  obtaining  health 

care,  and  to  restrain  increases  in  the  cost  of 

health  care:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 

Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and  Commerce. 

the  Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  McIX>NALD  (for  himself  and 
Daniel  B.  CTrane): 
H.R.  851.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the 
provisions  relating  to  a  national  maximum 
speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD: 
H.R.  852.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  853.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  subtitle  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  relating  to  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

H.R.  854.  A  bill  to  limit  eligibility  for  ap- 
pointment and  admission  to  any  U.S.  service 
academy  to  male  Individuals;  jointly,  to  the 
Conunittees  on  Armed  Services  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Paul): 
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A  bill  to  terminate  all  particlpa- 
Unlted  States  in  the  United  Na- 
\o  remove  all  privileges,  exemp- 
ittununities  of  the  United  Na- 
!  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
A  bill  to  terminate  Federal  in- 
In  education;  to  the  Committee 
Oovemipent  Operations. 

MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
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A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Wll- 

Sphnger  Lake  portion  of  the  flood 

project  for  the  Illinois  River  and 

Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana, 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

V  Dorics  and  Transportation. 

.  MITCHELL: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  305  of 
Property   and   Administrative 
.....  of  1949  pertaining  to  contract 
pt  .yments  made  by  agencies  of  the 
ci>vemment,   to  provide   for  the 
of    retainage    in    certain    in- 
fer other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
<  iovemment  Operations. 
A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Local 
Wo^ks  Capital  Envelopment  and  In- 
,Lct  of  1976.  and  for  other  pur- 
Committee  on  Public  Works 


(he 
Transportation 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 

the  Small  Business  Investment 

to  the  Committee  on  Small 


Siiall 


|[r 


A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 

1 5BA  pilot  programs  under  section 

Business  Act;  to  the  Commit- 

Business. 

MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 

AODABBO) : 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 

facilitate  the  implementation  of 

assist  small  business;  jointly,  to 

on  Small  Business  and  Post 

Civil  Service. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 


o 


By  »  T.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  86^ .  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  frqm  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committed  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  >  [r.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  86! .  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement   ^ct  of  1974  to  assure  that  surviv- 
ing parens  receive  benefits  that  are  equal 
to  those  a  [lalogous  surviving  parents  receive 
under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  86( .  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement ,  kct  of  1974  to  require  the  inclusion 
of  certain  compensation  in  the  computation 
of  benefit  1 11  that  compensation  is  taxed  for 
railroad  i  etirement  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  88  '.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement \c\,  of  1974  to  eliminate  the  llmiU- 
tion  of  "3  ears  of  service"  credit  for  military 
service  to  wartime  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energ; '  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  86  I.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Kd  of  1974  to  eliminate  deductions 
from  cen  ain  aimuities  on  account  of  mili- 
tary pen  ions,  disability  compensation,  and 
other  gr«  tuitous  benefits  given  under  other 
acts  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  aid  Commerce. 

H.R.  86 ».  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  provide  benefits  for 
certain  disabled  spouses  of  railroad  employ- 
ees and  Ibr  certain  spouses  of  disabled  rail- 
road enployees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  a  id  Commerce. 

H.R.  81 0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  remar- 


JMI 


ried  widows  who  elected  a  residual  lump 
sum  payment  may  rescind  that  election, 
repay  the  lump  sum,  and  receive  an  annuity 
In  cerUin  instances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  provide  that 
unemployment  benefits  of  railroad  employ- 
ees wUl  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  certain  unrelated  social  insurance 
benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  with  regard  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "spouse";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Edgar,  Mr.  Hortok,  Mr.  Coirra,  Mrs. 

ScRimoKR.    Mr.    Wolpe,   Mr.    Wal- 

GRKR,  Ms.  MiKULSKI.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Seibrrling.  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Bedeix,  Mi'.  Roth, 
Mr.    WoRTLEY,    Mr.    Mitcrkll,    Mr. 
Vemto,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
RiifALOo,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
McHdgh,  Mrs.  Collihs,  Mr.  Wikn, 
Mr.  NoWAK,  Mr.  Prahk.  Mr.  MiinsH. 
B4r.  Appleoate.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Kastxniieier,  Mr.  Berkxtter,  Mr. 
Rkgula,  Mr.  Oaydos,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Gilmam,  Mr.  Stddds, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Sensenrrenner,  Mr.  SHrm  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yatrok.  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Rihaldo, 
Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  St  Gerkaim,  Mr. 
CuNGCR,  and  Mr.  Wise): 
HJl.  873.  A  bill  to  provide  a  temporary 
means  to  correct  imbalances  in  the  natural 
gas    market    in    order    to    restrain    prices 
charged  to  natural  gas  users:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA; 
H.R.  874.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  removal  by 
the  Secretary   of   the   Interior  of  certain 
areas  from  wilderness  study  status:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  875.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  876.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  105(b)  of 
the  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  877.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Adviso- 
ry Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, and  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
branches:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  878.  A  bill  to  execute  Article  1.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  879.  A  bill  to  discontinue  annual  and 
quadrennial  adjustments  in  the  pay  of 
Meml)ers  of  Congress  and  to  provide  for  a 
reduction  in  the  pay  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress effective  for  any  pay  period  based  on 
any  increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
published  during  the  preceding  pay  period, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  880.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  railroad  unemployment 
benefits  are  payable;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  WiRTH.  and  Mr.  Pritch- 

ARD): 

H.R.  881.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
program  of  Improving  the  quality  of  educa- 


tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  882.  A  bUl  to  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House  of  Congress  (except  in  a 
state  of  emergency)  to  pass  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  continue  appropriations  for  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the 
Federal  Government  pending  the  passage  of 
appropriation  acts  for  such  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

H.R.  883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain  ac- 
tivities of  closely  held  corporations  from  the 
at-risk  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  mortgage 
interest  rates  for.first-time  home  buyers  by 
providing  a  partial  exclusion  for  interest  on 
certain  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.   885.   A  bill  to  provide   mandatory 
social   security   coverage   for   Members   of 
Congress  and  the  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
HJl.  886.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  benefit 
reduction  which  is  presently  provided  for 
SSI  recipients  in  certain  long-term  care  in- 
stitutions where  such  institutions  do  not 
meet  applicable  SUte-established  standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  887.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  dividends  paid  by  domestic  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
number  of  taxable  years  to  which  a  net  op- 
erating loss  may  be  carried  back:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  llmiU- 
tions  on  the  deduction  for  individual  retire- 
ment savings  and  to  allow  individuals  cov- 
ered by  employer  plans  to  qualify  for  such 
deduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  891.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  webless  mi- 
gratory game  bird  research  fund  and  to  re- 
quire a  Federal  permit  for  the  taking  of  any 
webless  migratory  game  bird;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marines  and  Fisheries. 
H.R.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  faciliUte  enforcement  of  provi- 
sions requiring  suspension  of  benefits  to  in- 
mates of  prisons  and  other  public  institu- 
tions by  insuring  the  availability  of  neces- 
sary information  from  Federal  instrumen- 
talities: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
to  withdraw  amounts  from  an  Individual  re- 
tirement account  for  the  purchase  of  a  prin- 
cipal residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  agricultural  labor  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 
H.R.  895.  A  bill  to  provide  that  surplus 
public  lands  suitable  for  conservation,  recre- 
ation, or  historic  purposes  should  be  made 
available  to  States  and  local  units  of  govem- 
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ment  at  no  cost  or  minimal  cost;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  that  benefits  under 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  retired  Federal  employees  are  not 
reduced  below  the  level  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  retirement,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  employers  who  add  new  employee 
positions  to  their  payrolls  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  and  to  provide  tax 
incentives  for  the  training  of  skilled  labor  in 
labor-short  industries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  LELAifD,  and  Mr.  Seiberlimg): 
H.R.  898.  A  bill  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions to  improve  the  management  of  the 
Federal  procurement  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  899.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  900.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  which  require  withholding  on 
interest  and  dividends;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  901.  A  bill  to  provide  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Income  Ux  deduction  for  ex- 
penditures to  remove  certain  architectural 
and  transportation  barriers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.R.  902.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  relating  to  withholding  on  Inter- 
est and  dividends;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  903.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  Ux  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  904.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  eliminate  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  ellglbinty  of  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  the  special  milk  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Laljor. 

H.R.  905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prorate  the  heavy 
truck  use  tax  where  the  truck  is  used  on 
public  highways  more  than  5,000  miles  but 
not  more  than  10,000  miles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
H.R.  906.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  fire 
or  rescue  vehicle  and  a  chassis  sold  for  con- 
version Into  a  fire  or  rescue  vehicle,  an  am- 
bulance, hearse  or  combination  ambulance- 
hearse  win  be  exempt  from  the  excise  tax 
on  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  907.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  119  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  meals  furnished  by  an  employer  to 
an  employee  may  be  considered  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employer  If  the 
meals  are  furnished  on  the  business  prem- 
ises of  the  employer  generally,  except  under 
certain  conditions  whereby  meals  may  be 
furnished  off  the  business  premises  of  the 
employer:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


H.R.  908.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  3-year  sus- 
pension of  the  duty  on  B-naphthol:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
H.R.  909.  A  bill  to  freeze  natural  gas 
prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  910.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  define  abuse  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  paasthroughs 
of  amounts  paid  to  interstate  pipelines  for 
natural  gas  should  be  denied,  and  to  deny 
passthroughs  to  IntersUte  pipelines  for  ac- 
tions which  are  Imprudent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  911.  A  bill  to  change  the  effective 
date  for  compensation  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service.        

By  Mr.  WHITEHUR8T: 
H.R.  912.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  travel  and 
transportation  allowance  vo  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  stationed  overseas 
for  each  dependent  child  who  attends  a 
school  in  the  United  SUtes  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  secondary  or  undergraduate 
college  education:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  913.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  make  alien  crewmen, 
serving  on  board  a  fishing  vessel  having  lt« 
home  port  or  operating  base  In  the  United 
SUtes,  nonimmigrant  aliens  whUe  they  are 
temporarily  in  Guam,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  or  American  Samoa;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  914.  A  bUl  to  waive  the  visa  require- 
ments for  aliens  visiting  Guam  for  not  more 
than  15  days;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT  (for  himself,  Mr.  OE 
Lugo,  Mr.  ConoHLiH.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siifo,  and  Mr.  Bkrkuter): 
H.R.  915.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  as  officers  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ICasich)* 
H.R.  916.  A  bin  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponslbUlty  Act  of  1982,  which  Impose 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Price): 
H.R.  917.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  replacement  of  locks  and  dam  26,  Missis- 
sippi River.  Alton,  111.,  and  Missouri:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Utlon. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  <mANE  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Stahgelakd.  Mr.  Prenzel. 
Mr.    Weber,    Mr.    Dickihsoh.    Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker.  Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida. 
Mr.    BULEY,   Mr.   Fields,   and   Mr. 
Paul): 
H.R.  918.  A  bin  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
activity  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  respect  to  certain  professions  and  pro- 
fessional associations  until  the  Congress  ex- 
pressly authorizes  such  activity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  the  deduction  of  contribu- 
tions to  parents  and  students'  savings  ac- 
counts for  educational  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


R.R.  930.  A  bill  to  eUmlnate  diacrimlna- 
tlon  with  regard  to  mental  illneu  under 
medicare:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McKnnirr): 
H.R.  921.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  credit 
aUowed  for  expenses  for  household  and  de- 
pendent care  services  necessary  for  gainful 
emplojrment  to  include  credit  to  individuals 
for  expenses  for  the  care  of  a  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  chUd  of  such  indi- 
vidual and  to  provide  for  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  trusU  established  to  pro- 
vide care  for  such  children  except  to  the 
extent  of  distributions  and  to  provide  a  de- 
duction for  contributions  to  such  trusU:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  STAwnLAin),  Mr.  Hioh- 
TowzR.  and  Mr.  Vouoax): 
H.R.  922.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  nonrecourse 
loans  on  commodities  received  as  payments 
In  kind:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  923.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65  or  who  are 
disabled  a  refundable  tax  credit  for  proper- 
ty taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  principal 
residences  or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
rent  they  pay  on  their  principal  residences;    . 
to  the  Coomiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  924.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  faclllUte  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  social  security  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  Sei- 

BERLINC): 

H.R.  925.  A  bUl  to  improve  worker  train- 
ing under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  926.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  require  SUte  unemployment 
agencies  to  collect  individual  wage  informa- 
tion on  a  quarterly  basis,  tmd  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Crockett): 

H.R.  927.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  temporary 
program  of  emergency  shelter  for  homeless 
Individuals  and  families;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  November  30,  1983.  as 
■National  Postal  Workers'  Recognition 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  8. 
1983.  as  National  Cancer  Prevention  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  17  through  AprU 
24  1983:  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 
fL3.  Res.  8  I.  Joint  resolution  proposins  an 
tmendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  St&te  (  guannteeihg  the  right  to  life; 
to  the  Comn  Ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.J.  Res.  B3.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  restore  the  treat- 
ment of  the  F'ederal  old-age  survivors  Insur- 
ance trust  fu  nd,  the  Federal  disablUty  Insur- 
ance trust  fu  nd.  and  the  Federal  hospital  in- 
surance trusi  fund,  in  relation  to  the  budget 
of  the  Unit(d  SUtes.  to  the  treatment  of 
such  trust  liinds  before  their  inclusion  in 
the  unified  I  ludget  of  the  United  SUtes:  to 
the  Commltl  ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.J.  Res.  8 1.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  Stat*  guaranteeing  the  right  of  life 
to  the  unboi  n;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  a  S.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stat»  providing  that  all  persons 
shall  have  tl  le  right  to  be  free  from  discrim- 
ination; to  t  le  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMKIER: 
H.J.  Res.  ».  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
military  ass  stance  for  El  Salvador;  to  the 
Committee  <  n  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  ^7.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
verifiable  comprehensive  treaty  banning  the 
testing,  pro<  uction.  deployment  and  use  of 
all  space-bi  sed  weapons  for  use  against 
space,  air  or  ground  targets,  and  ground- 
based  or  air  based  weapons  for  use  against 
satellites  ard  the  dismantling  of  existing 
weapons  sys  ;ems:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  MCDONALD: 
H.J.  Res.  i  8.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUies  relative  to  the  force  and 
effect  of  tn  aties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms  OAKAR: 
H.J.  Res.  I  a.  Joint  resolution  to  terminate 
VS.  militar  r  assistance  and  sales  to  El  Sal- 
vador; to  th  !  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  PAUL: 
H.J.  Res.  1 0.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUt  ss  to  limit  the  number  of  years 
any  individi  al  may  serve  as  a  Federal  Judge 
or  magistrae:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  II.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  to  provide  for  4-year  terms 
for  Senator  i.  to  limit  the  number  of  terms 
any  Indlvidi  lal  may  serve  as  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative, and  to  limit  the  length  of  each 
session  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judii  :iary. 

By  Ml .  VOLKMER: 
H.J.  Res.  >2.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  Sta  es  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life:  to  the  i  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   RAHALL  (for   himself.   Mr. 
McI  lAOE,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Coim:,  Mr. 
Woi  I  Pat,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Guariki. 
Mr.  Ratchtord.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  La- 
Fau  e.  Mr.  Jones  of  Teimessee,  Mr. 
Bev  IX.  Mr.  MiNRA,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
FoK)  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Dym- 
Aixv): 
H.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awi  xding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Daimy  The  mas  in  recognition  of  his  human- 
itarian eff<  rts  and  outstanding  work  as  an 
American; '  o  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Jrtwn  Affairs. 


By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  natu- 
ral gas  prices;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing a  report  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  on  acquisition  of 
U.S.  firms  by  foreign  nationals;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  i>\>relgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  ongoing  investigations  of  foreign  trade 
practices  involving  steel  mill  products:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCDONALD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United   States   terminate   diplomatic   rela- 
tions   with    the   Soviet-sponsored    Govern- 
ment of  Afghanistan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution 
prohibiting  use  of  Federal  funds  for  foreign 
travel  by  Senators,  Representatives,  and  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Cortgress,  unless 
such  travel  is  specifically  authorized  by  a  re- 
corded three-fourths  vote  of  the  House  in- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration.   

By  Bfrs.  SCHNEIDER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concturent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  funding  for  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.   Res.    36.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense   of   the   House    that    the   President 
should  not  impose  import  fees  on  crude  oil 
and   refined    petroleum    products;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE: 
H.   Res.    37.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  re- 
garding the  heroism  of  Arland  D.  Williams. 
Jr..  after  the  airplane  crash  in  the  Potomac 
River  on  January  13.  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 
H.    Res.    38.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  acceleration  of  wellhead  natu- 
ral gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Cotiunerce. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD: 
H.  Res.  39.  Resolution  to  esUblish  a  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  Illegal  or  Unethi- 
cal Practices  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
the  Role  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  United 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 

H.R.  928.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
SewiMU  Matadlal.  Bepl  MaU  Matadial,  Maj- 
nushri  M«t4>^»»V  and  Jayshree  Matadial;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CHAPPIE: 

HJl.  929.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Placer  County,  Calif.,  to  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Mar- 
shall, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eva 
M.  Crews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

H.R.  931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sdrs. 
Juana  Garcia  de  Limipuy  and  her  children. 
Frank  Lumpuy  and  Linelsa  Lumpuy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Chen  Tak  Wonr.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Idr.  McDONALD: 

H.R.  933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.  Vernon 
Myers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  934.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joyce  G. 
McFarland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

H.R.  935.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Generoso 
Blando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  936.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mountaha 
Bou-Assall  Saad;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  937.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Prashant 
Agarwal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheng 
Tchou  and  Ming  Tchou  Watt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Ida  Zafra  Villanueva;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

H.R.  940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 
Nellie  Qulntana:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  941.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  LI  Nam 
Plnr.  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
1.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  the  Government  Comptroller  for 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Shith, 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Ridce,  Mr.  Hybe.  and 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

H.R.  17:  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  I»erkins,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Taukz.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Kildee.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Parris,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 


H.R.  30:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
KiLDXK,  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Washinoton, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Portb,  Mr.  Olir,  Hi.  Staggers,  Mr.  Bnzu- 
ter.  Mr.  Markty,  iSi.  Foguetta,  Mr. 
Barnis,  Mr.  DowNXY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  MncHZLL.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
McKihhxy,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
UoALL,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Sunla,  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Hamiltoh, 
Mr.  Weaves,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Seibkrling,  and 
Mr.  Bbxman. 

H.R.  42:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard,   Mr.    Patman.    Mr.    Dwyer   of   New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Walorkn,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Schzuer,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Stenholm,    Mr.    Sam    B.    Hall,    Jr.,    Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wirth.  B4r.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Porter. 
H.R.  66:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
H.R.  80:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
H.R.  81:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
H.R.  194:  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  223:  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr. 
ICasich 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Petri. 

HJl.  389:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
H.R.  430:  Mr.  Sisisky. 
H.R.  500:  Bdr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Borski.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 


Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Fasckll,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  HuBiAU.'Idr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Ksmp. 
Mr.  Kostmayzr,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
McDadk,  Mr.  McKkrhan,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Obkrstar, 
Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Quiuxn,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Sknsknbrznnkr.  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Sixorski,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skxkh, 
Mr.  Slattiry,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Smttr  of  Florida,  Ux. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mrs.  Snowr.  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Torricblu,  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Vanderoripp.  Mr.  Volkmbr. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Whtt- 
LEY.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Wybkn, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  550:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H.R.  653:  Bdr.  Tauzin. 

HJ.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Swipt,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Berkutzr,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  McKzrnan,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  GoooLiNa.  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Chandlbr.  Mr.  Bokhixrt,  Mr. 
WHiTEHxntsT,  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H  J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Lukkn.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina.  Bdr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr. 
Panetta.  

H.J.  Res.  59:  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Lukeh, 
and  Mr.  Taukz. 

H J.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Lungrkn.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Sznsenbrennzr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Lzvitas.  Mr.  Conyzrs, 
and  Mr.  Ray. 


PETITIONS.  ETC.  , 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


4.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  the  City 
Coimcil  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  relative  to  a 
public  works  Job  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

5.  Also,  petition  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council.  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y..  rela- 
tive to  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

6.  Also,  petition  of  Lavone  A.  Jackson  of 
New  Jersey,  relative  to  a  Jobs  proposal;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

7.  Also,  petition  of  SCORPA,  SUtewide 
Committees  Opposing  Regional  Plan  Areas. 
SanU  Cruz.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

8.  Also,  petition  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  CouncU.  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y..  rela- 
tive to  immigration;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

9.  Also,  petition  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Coimcil,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y..  rela- 
tive to  the  Competitive  Shipping  and  Ship- 
building Act  of  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

10.  Also,  petition  of  the  Second  Bieimial 
National  Shipbuilding  Confereitce  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  relative  to  American  shipyard 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

11.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Presbyteri- 
an Church.  New  York.  N.Y..  relative  to  a  na- 
tional holiday  honoring  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

12.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council.  Ana- 
heim, Calif.,  relative  to  muiUcipal  bond  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

13.  Also,  petition  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council.  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y..  rela- 
tive to  imports  and  foreign  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

14.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association.  Washington.  D.C..  relative 
to  nuclear  weapons:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

15.  Also,  petition  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  CouncU.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  rela- 
tive to  NATO;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  SeAate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


Ha  verson. 


The 
ardC. 
lowing  prayer; 

J  ray. 


PRAYER 

Cl^plain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
DJ5..  offered  the  fol- 


rxh 


hi  71 


righi  eousness 


Let  us 

Thtts  sakt/i 
man  glor/ 
the  migh^/ 
not  the 
butUt 
that     he 
knoioeth 
exercises 
and 

these  things 
— Jeremit  h 

Almlgh  y 
Isaac,  and 
tions. 
Thee  on 
United 
House 

the  magrf  tude 
this 

Thee  for 
for  the 
tions, 
this  fresl  i 
confront 

Deliver 
false 
in 


.  the  Lord.  Let  not  the  wise 

in  his  wisdom,  neither  let 

man  glory  in  his  might,  let 

man  glory  in  his  riches; 

that  glorieth  glory  in  this. 

that     understandeth     and 

;  ne,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which 

lovingkindness.    fudgment, 

in  the  earth;  for  in 

I  delight,  saith  the  Lord. 

9:  23.  24. 

,    God.   God   of  Abraham. 

Jacob— Sovereign  of  the  na- 

of  history,  we  call  upon 

>ehalf  of  the  President  of  the 

l^tes.  the  Members  of  the 

Senate.  All  are  aware  of 

.  of  the  issues  which  face 

as  it  convenes.  We  thank 

the  privUege  of  beglimings. 

_j,  the  dreams,  the  aspira- 

the  anxieties  with  which 

challenge  to  public  service 


Lo-d 


aid 


;  Conf  ress 


liopes. 


and 


us. 


pride 


perse  nal 
wldch 


iisues 
nied 


power 
critical 
of  our 
age.  and 

Remenlbering 
emotions 
lameduc) 
and  enm  ty 
onciliatiqn 
Apostle 
temess 
you    and 
(El 

who  lov^ 
prayed 
of  those 
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majority 

Mr 
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Mr. 
unanimous 
of  the 
approved 
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The     FRESroENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


us.   Gracious  God.  from  a 

and  misplaced  confidence 

and    collective    human 

would  cause  us  to  tackle 

without  a  realistic  sense 

for  divine  wisdom,  cour- 

ttrength. 

the    press\ires    and 

in  the  closing  hours  of  the 

session,  may  harsh  words 

be  dissolved  in  loving  rec- 

and  may  the  words  of  the 

>aul  be  heeded.  "Let  aU  blt- 

t  nd  wrath  be  put  away  from 

be   kind   one   to   another." 

5  4:  31).  In  the  luune  of  Him 

us  unconditionally  and  who 

the  cross  for  the  forgiveness 

vho  put  him  there.  Amen. 


R]  ICOGNITION  OP  THE 
:  iAJORITY  LEADER 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

BILLS  AND  RESOLtmOIfS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
quire of  the  Chair:  Was  there  not  a 
unanimous-consent  order  entered  pre- 
viously providing  that  no  bills  or  reso- 
lutions would  be  received  by  the 
Senate  until  after  the  President  deliv- 
ers his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

OROEX  POB  THK  TIAMSACnOR  OP  ROUTIKB 

MORinRO  Busimss 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  trsuisaction 
of  routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak,  and  speak 
only,  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
OKon  POK  KXCX88  rROM  13:30  P.M.  uHTU.  s:is 
PJt. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  time  Just  provided  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  then  automatical- 
ly, at  the  motion  of  the  Chair,  stand  In 
recess  until  the  hour  of  8:15  pjn.. 
when  it  will  reconvene  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  the  HaU  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  hear  the  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

OROKR  POR  RXCISS  OHTIL  TOMOUOW 

Bdr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  address,  the  Senate 
then  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

leader  is  recognized. 
bAkeR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 


guished  Junior  Senator  from  BCassa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  TsoifSAs).  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grasslky),  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmohd).  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Snocs),  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spbcrr),  the  dls- 
tingiiished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  HcruN).  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHwrrz).  and  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 

Abdhor).  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPRESSION  OF  WELCOME. 
SERVICE.  AND  COOPERATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  welcome  all  Mem- 
bers, particularly  our  freshmen  Mem- 
bers, for  Joining  us  here  today  and  to 
say  to  my  friend  the  minority  leader 
that  I  look  forward  to  a  year  of  service 
with  all  Members  and  to  the  further 
cooperation  that  has  existed  in  the 
past  between  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 


WILLIAM  P.  HILDENBRAND. 

SECRETARY  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Inform  the  Senate  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam P.  Hildenbrand,  underwent  sur- 
gery for  a  heart  bypass  a  week  ago  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
and  the  reports  are  that  he  is  doing 
very  well  indeed.  He  has  been  released 
from  the  hospital  and  returned  home, 
and,  contrary  to  general  belief  that  he 
had  no  heart,  indeed,  the  surgeons  did 
find  a  heart  and  repaired  it  successful- 
ly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  my  time  remaining  under  the 
standing  order  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  I  accept  his 
offer. 


THE  JOURNAL 

B^KER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Journal 
])roceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
to  date. 


ORDER  POR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  eight 
Senators  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  in  the  following  order:  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  distin- 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


WILLIAM  P.  HILDENBRAND 

Mr.  BYRD.  First,  Mr.  President,  let 

me  express  comfort  and  gladness  at 

the  news  with  respect  to  the  Secretary 

of  the  Senate,  Mr.  HUdenbrand.  The 
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fact  that  he  is  Improving  rapidly  and 
will  soon  be  back  at  his  post  here  I  am 
sure  pleases  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 


SENATOR  HOWARD  BAKER 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  a  bit  surprised  at 
some  news  that  came  to  us  during  the 
last  few  days.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
news  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Baksr,  does  not  Intend  to 
run  for  the  Senate  at  the  termination 
of  his  term.  Having  worked  with 
Howard  Baker  In  the  leadership  in 
one  fashion  or  another  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  I  have  a  real  and  very 
deep  admiration  for  him  and  I  have  a 
warm  glow  of  friendship  that  has 
never  ceased  to  bum  brightly. 

Emerson    wrote    a    poem    which    I 
think  is  especially  fitting: 
Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make  a  nation 

great  and  strong; 
Men  who  lor  truth  and  honor's  sake  stand 

fast  and  labor  long; 
Real  men  who  work  while  others  sleep. 
Who  dare  while  others  fly. 
They  build  a  nation's  pUlars  deep 
And  lilt  them  to  the  sky. 

I  see  Howard  Baker  as  one  of  those 
men.  He  has  been  a  very  fine  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  He  has 
oeen  an  effective  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Teruiessee.  He  has  been  a 
good  leader  and  one  who  has  shown 
constant  consideration  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority.  And  he  is  a  man 
who,  as  far  as  I  have  found  him  to  be, 
when   he   gives  his  word,   keeps  his 

It  is  a  bit  early  to  be  saying  that  we 
will  miss  Howard  around  here,  but  I 
think  I  would  be  less  than  honest  and 
certainly  not  sincere  if  I  did  not  say 
that  at  this  point. 

I  look  forward  to  the  remaining  2 
years  of  his  presence  in  this  Senate 
with  the  pleasure  that  he  will  be  here 
with  us  and  that  we  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  work  together  as  we  under- 
stand each  the  other's  problems  and 
burdens.  The  decision  he  has  made  Is 
one  that  only  he  could  make.  But  not 
only  did  it  come  as  a  surprise  from 
Senator  Baker  but  many  of  us  feel 
that  the  Senate  wiU  have  lost  a  good 
man,  a  good  Senator,  and  certainly 
one  who  has  performed  effectively  and 
who  is  highly  respected— highly  re- 
spected—by every  Member  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  in  the  extreme  for  the  re- 
marks by  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader.  Words  will  not  permit  me  to 
express  to  him  my  deep  gratitude  and 
appreciation. 

I  admire  the  minority  leader  for 
many  reasons,  but  I  especiaUy  admire 
him  for  his  ability  to  reach  for  the 


words  that  will  always  serve  best  for  a 
particular  purpose.  He  has  done  that. 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  nature 
of  his  remarks  as  well  as  the  content 
of  his  statement. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  2 
years  Is  a  long  time  in  politics.  I  pre- 
dict very  freely  that  in  the  course  of 
the  next  2  years,  while  our  friendship 
and  admiration  will  remain  unim- 
paired-will grow  in  those  2  years— he 
and  I  will  have  some  real  donnybrooks 
in  that  time  and  they  will  produce 
some  strong  emotional  remarks. 

I  will  remember  these  words  as  a 
great  comfort  to  me  as  we  proceed 
through  this  year  and  next  year  in 
trying  to  do  the  country's  business  in 
accordance  with  our  respective  view- 
points. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  guess 
the  greatest  comment  that  can  be  said 
about  my  friend  and  fellow  Member  of 
this  body  is  that  he  Is  a  reasonable 
man.  Howard  Baker  is  the  epitome  of 
reasonableness. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time  I  may  have 
to  the  majority  leader. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Dektok  assimied 

the  Chair.)  _    .^    .   , 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
any  long  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  He  has  announced 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  run  again.  I 
regret  that.  But  I  shall  wait  to  hear 
his  final  departure,  hoping  he  will 
change  his  mind,  to  make  a  more  de- 
finitive statement  about  his  services. 

However.  I  would  like  to  say  Just 
very  briefly  at  this  time  that  I  am  in 
my  29th  year  in  the  Senate,  and  I  have 
not  served  with  a  more  reasonable,  a 
more  understanding,  a  more  able  ma- 
jority leader  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  is  a  man 
of  unquestioned  Integrity  and  charac- 
ter. I  believe  everyone  recognizes  this. 
He  is  a  man  of  tremendous  courage. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  compassion.  He  is 
always  courteous  in  his  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  man  in  the  Senate  who  has  been 
able  to  hold  our  side  of  the  aisle  to- 
gether better  than  he  has  done. 

I  Just  want  to  say  it  has  been  a  great 
pleas\ire  to  serve  with  him  and  I  look 
forward  to  serving  with  him  this  year 
and  next  year,  hoping  by  then  he  will 
change  his  mind  and  run  again. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  President  pro  tempore.  I  respect 
him  for  what  he  stands  for,  the  integ- 
rity of  his  positions,  and  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  his  remarks  almost  always. 
Let  me'  just  say  very  quickly— and  I 
do  not  want  this  to  turn  Into  a 
"CJoodby  to  Howard  Baker"  party  be- 
cause there  are  2  years  to  go  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  done— that  ev- 
erybody has  to  serve  according  to  his 


own  likes.  I  look  around  the  Chamber 
and  I  see  Senator  Stshkis,  Senator 
Strom  THURMOifo,  and  Senator  Jew- 
KiHOS  Rahoolph,  and  others,  who  have 
served  here  a  long  time.  I  admire  them 
more  than  I  could  possibly  say.  They 
are  the  pillars  of  the  Senate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  everyone  of  us  Is 
different.  One  morning  I  woke  up  and 
said.  "I  have  been  there  for  18  years 
and  in  the  leadership  for  8  years, 
either  as  majority  leader  or  minority 
leader." 

I  decided  that  my  own  particular 
personality  has  said  I  want  to  go  and 
do  something  else. 

1  would  like  right  now  to  say  to  some 
of  those  who  have  said  that  I  was 
weary  or  wrong.  I  have  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.  There  arc  no  secondary 
implications,  there  are  no  decisions.  It 
is  very  simple.  It  is  for  me  and  Just  for 
me;  18  years  is  long  enough,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  something  else. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  a  different  political 
personality,  upon  whom  we  can 
depend  to  go  forward  with  the  busi- 
ness of  this  country,  as  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  will 

do. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  first  to  echo  the  words  of  my 
leader.  Senator  Byrd.  about  the  leader 
of  the  majority.  Senator  Baker.  He 
has  been  a  great  friend  and  an  out- 
standing leader.  I  think  it  Is  probably 
quite  unusual  that  there  Is  such  an  af- 
fectionate regard  for  a  leader  of  the 
opposite  party  on  this  Senate  floor.  In 
the  past  I  am  sure  there  have  been  oc- 
casions where  such  warm  feelings  have 
been  held,  but  sometimes  it  has  been 
much  the  opposite. 

All  of  us  have  enjoyed  working  with 
Howard  Baker  and  we  look  forward  to 

2  more  years  of  collaboration  and  con- 
frontation with  great  pleasure  and  ex- 
Dcc^ftti  on. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  for  me.  His  own  contribution 
to  the  service  of  the  Senate  and  his 
own  personality  make  it  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  POLICY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Percy,  delivered  a  speech  which  I  be- 
lieve contributes  in  an  important  way 
to  the  current  debate  on  U.S.  arms 
control  policy.  Senator  Percy  correct- 
ly notes  that  "significant  progress  has 
been  made  in  arms  control  in  the  past 
2  years."  Specifically,  he  states  that 
"our  negotiations  have  successfully 
drawn  from  the  Soviets  several 
START  and  INF  proposals  that  go  far 
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beyond  po  itlons  that  the  Soviets  were 
willing  to  1  ake  2  years  ago." 

Senator  Perct  concludes  that  the 
United  Sta  tes  must  combine  a  credible 
defense  pcsture  with  intelligent  flexi- 
bility if  tl:  e  negotiations  are  to  prove 
successful  in  this  coming  critical  year. 
He  expres  «s  his  confidence,  which  I 
share,  in  the  commitment  of  President 
Reagan  aikl  Secretary  Shultz  to  arms 
control. 

I  ask  un  uiimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Percy  s  speech  be  placed  in  the 
RscoRO  aid  I  commend  it  for  your 
review. 

There  b«  Ing  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AODKXSS  BT  SEMATOR  CHARUES  PKXCT  BEPORX 

Mkiiidiam  \W  est's  Grxat  Decisions  Procram 

Ladies  an(  I  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  ^o  take  part  in  the  Great  Deci- 
sions progi  am,  sponsored  by  Meridian 
West's  Publ  c  Affairs  Poriim.  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor has  take  n  a  leading  role  in  this  series.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  relations,  the  Monitor 
has  set  an  e  cample  for  American  journalism 
by  reportini  on  issues  that  are  not  necessar- 
ily the  moe^  popular  at  a  particular  time. 
but  are  nevsrtheless  important.  For  exam- 
ple, for  several  years,  the  Monitor  was  virtu- 
ally alone  4mong  American  newspapers  in 
noting  the  significance  of  Europe's  then- 
nascent  pea;e  movement  for  the  future  of 
Western  sec  jrity  and  arms  control  policy. 

Today,  m  i  remarks  will  focus  on  arms 
control  poliry  and  the  prospects  for  reach- 
ing signif ici  nt  arms  reduction  agreements. 
In  my  view,  there  is  no  more  fundamental 
issue  conf  ro  iting  mankind.  The  Great  Deci- 
sions prognm  has  recognized  this  fact  and 
has  placed  i   at  the  top  of  its  priorities. 

While  I  n  cognize  the  difficulties  of  nego- 
tiating wit:>  a  potential  adversary,  the 
United  States  has  no  option  but  to  pursue 
arms  contril  in  a  serious  and  meaningful 
way.  Our  government  must  act  as  if  our 
Uves  depenc  upon  it  for  I  believe  that  they 
do.  As  John  F.  Kennedy  stated  over  two  dec- 
ades ago. 

"Man  holi  Is  in  his  mortal  hands  the  power 
to  abolish  1 11  forms  of  human  poverty  and 
all  forms  of  human  life." 

In  the  twsnty-three  years  since  Kennedy 
uttered  theie  words,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we 
have  been  01  too  successful  in  developing 
the  means  or  assuring  human  destruction. 
Our  weapons  are  bigger,  better  and  more 
numerous.  Should  nuclear  war  occur,  this 
great  city  i>f  San  Francisco  would  not  be 
spared;  thei'e  are  more  than  enough  weap- 
ons to  guar  uitee  this.  Should  just  a  single, 
one  megaton  bomb  explode  over  San  Fran- 
cisco, hund'eds  of  thousands  would  perish 
in  the  first  i  «conds.  Nearly  every  person  and 
structure  within  two  miles  of  ground  zero 
would  be  d<  stroyed.  As  far  away  as  Berke- 
ley, Oakland  and  Sausalito,  millions  of 
people  wou  id  suffer  a  slow  and  agonizing 
death  in  tt^  days  and  weeks  that  followed. 
There  would  be  more  bum  victims  in  this 
city  alone  Ihan  there  are  facilities  to  treat 
them  throirghout  the  United  SUtes.  The 
survivors  m  ight  truly  envy  the  dead  and  life 
may  prove  Intolerable  in  the  inhospitable 
envlronmer  t  of  a  post-nuclear  world. 

I  raise  th  ise  grim  facts  only  because  I  be- 
lieve that  vt  all  must  constantly  keep  this 
picture  of  luclear  war  in  the  forefront  of 
our  though  Ls.  While  we  have  thus  far  man- 
aged to  coittain  the  power  of  the  atom,  a 


single  mechanical  failure  or  miacalciilation 
could  bring  an  end  to  the  world  aa  we  know 
It.  Those  In  Washington  and  Moscow  who 
hold  the  key  to  the  doomsday  weapons  and 
those  who  today  are  setting  our  arms  con- 
trol policy  have  a  particular  responsibility 
In  preventing  this  disaster  from  happening. 

I  believe  that,  ultimately,  arms  control 
offers  the  best  chance  of  avoiding  a  nuclear 
disaster.  For  this  reason,  I  want  to  assess  to- 
night how  far  we  have  come  since  Ronald 
Reagan  assumed  office  and  how  far  we  still 
have  to  go  in  reaching  significant  arms  re- 
ductions. We  are  at  a  crucial  juncture  In 
U.S.-Soviet  talks  aimed  at  reducing  the  nu- 
clear menace.  What  we  do  in  the  coming 
months  may  well  determine  whether 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Yuri  Andropov,  the 
Soviet  Union's  new  leader,  will  be  able  to 
improve  our  common  security  by  reaching 
agreement  on  nuclear  weapons  reductions. 

The  record  of  the  past  two  decades  of 
arms  control  talks  suggests  that  we  must  be 
cautious  in  our  expectations.  Arms  control 
agreements  have  placed  some  restraints  on 
weapons  development  and  have.  In  one  in- 
stance, prevented  a  potentially  deadly  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  weapons  race.  Significant 
nuclear  arms  reductions  have,  however, 
evaded  several  Presidents.  Neither  of  our 
last  two  Presidents  were  able  to  ratify  a 
.single  major  nuclear  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  strategic  warheads  have  increased  many 
times  in  the  years  since  the  start  of  the 
SALT  talks  alone.  It  is  with  this  history  of 
elusive  arms  control  agreements  in  mind 
that  we  should  assess  the  progress  of  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

The  Administration  is  currently  under 
heavy  criticism  as  a  result  of  the  firing  of 
Eugene  Rostow  as  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  News  re- 
ports concerning  the  U.S.  negotiating  posi- 
tion at  the  Geneva  Intermediate  Range  Nu- 
clear Force  talks  sdso  create  uncertainties.  I, 
too,  am  concerned  about  the  apparent  disar- 
ray in  the  arms  control  establishment, 
coming  as  it  does  at  a  critical  time  in  the 
Geneva  talks.  I  would  be  more  reassured  if 
the  new  nominee  had  greater  experience  in 
the  arms  control  area. 

I  believe,  however,  that  despite  these 
problems  the  American  people  realize  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in  arms 
control  in  the  past  two  years.  The  rhetoric 
of  strategic  nuclear  su|)erlority  and  fighting 
limited  nuclear  war  has  for  the  most  part 
been  replaced  by  a  more  pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  arms  control.  Let's  review  the 
record. 

First,  the  United  States  Is  deeply  engaged 
in  three  sets  of  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviets;  two  on  nuclear  arms  control  in 
Geneva  and  one  on  conventional  arms  con- 
trol in  Vienna.  The  Geneva  talks  have  been 
described  by  both  sides  as  businesslike,  with 
no  resort  to  rhetoric  by  either  side. 

Second,  while  these  negotiations  proceed, 
the  President  has  pledged  not  to  undercut 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
also  comply  with  this  policy.  This  pledge  is 
still  being  honored  by  both  sides. 

Third,  the  positions  that  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors have  taken  in  the  START  and  INF 
talks  are  strategically  sound.  They  would 
reduce  significantly  the  most  destabilizing 
strategic  missiles  and  remove  all  Intermedi- 
ate range  missiles  from  Europe. 

Fourth,  our  negotiators  have  been  tough, 
as  they  should  be.  The  talks  are  complex 
and  have  taken  time,  but  SALT  II  took 
seven  years  to  negotiate. 

And  fifth,  in  the  process,  our  negotiators 
have  successfully  drawn  from  the  Soviets 


several  START  and  INF  proposals  that  go 
far  beyond  positions  that  the  Soviets  were 
willing  to  take  two  years  ago.  For  example, 
the  Soviet  START  position  is  now  In  some 
respects  superior  to  SALT  11.  The  Soviet  po- 
sition on  INF  continues  to  emerge  and  now 
reportedly  Includes  a  willingness  to  destroy 
some  S8-aOs  and  to  accept  a  balance  of  nu- 
clear warheads  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the  im- 
pression that  an  arms  control  agreement  is 
imminent.  Indeed,  major  negotiating  differ- 
ences still  separate  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  prospects  are 
better  than  most  observers  believe. 

In  START  (Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks),  the  President  has  proposed  reducing 
strategic  warheads  by  one-third  in  a  first 
phase,  to  be  followed  by  further  reductions 
in  missile  ttirowweight  in  a  second  phase. 
The  U.S.  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  Soviet  heavy  mis- 
siles that  are  particularly  destabilizing,  and 
moving  a  large  percentage  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile force  to  sea  where  they  would  be  more 
secure.  If  acceptable  to  the  Soviets,  the 
result  would  be  a  world  less  susceptible  to 
nuclear  miscalculation. 

The  Soviets  have  been  unable  ta  accept 
this  far-reaching  U.S.  proposal  and  Uve  in- 
stead proposed  capping  all  strategic  delivery 
systems  at  1800.  This  is  a  useful  starting 
offer  for  It  would  require  the  Soviets  to  dis- 
mantle many  more  weapons  than  the 
United  States.  The  American  proposal,  if 
put  in  comparable  terms,  would  reduce  stra- 
tegic delivery  systems  to  about  1,200.  The 
possibility  for  a  compromise  on  numbers 
exists  and,  if  combined  with  other  re- 
straints, would  result  in  an  arms  accord  far 
superior  to  SALT  U.  It  would,  indeed, 
exceed  the  standard  set  by  President 
Carter's  March  1977  proposal  for  deep  cuts 
that  Moscow  summarily  rejected,  and  which 
subsequently  was  used  by  SALT  critics  as  a 
yardstick  for  measuring  the  1979  SALT  n 
accord. 

There  are  things  that  each  side  can  do  in 
START  to  improve  the  chances  for  a  break- 
through. The  Soviets  can  stop  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate the  INF  talks  in  START,  their  in- 
sistence on  using  START  to  stop  the 
planned  NATO  INF  deployments  is  only 
complicating  an  already  difficult  negotia- 
tion on  strategic  systems.  INF  systems 
should  be  negotiated  in  the  INF  talks.  For 
its  part,  the  United  States  must  b«?  willing  to 
negotiate  on  two  systems  considered  crucial 
to  the  Soviets— MX  and  cruise  missiles. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  once  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  within  reach 
of  our  phase  one  objectives,  that  agreement 
should  be  promptly  concluded  and  submit- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  treaty  for  ratification. 
This  should  occur  before  the  negotiations 
move  on  to  the  more  troublesome  throw- 
weight  proposals  which  the  United  States 
has  identified  for  phase  two  of  START.  We 
should  not  be  overly  ambitious  In  START, 
and  we  should  not  try  to  attain  all  ideal  out- 
comes at  once.  A  good  accord  should  not 
become  hostage  to  the  best  accord. 

In  the  INF  (Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Force)  talks,  the  United  States  has  proposed 
the  so-called  "zero-zero  option"  partially  in 
response  to  European  wishes.  The  zero-zero 
option  was  an  idea  l>om  In  the  Netherlands, 
championed  by  the  West  German  govern- 
ment, and  subsequently  embraced  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  In  my  view,  eliminating  INF 
forces  in  Europe  is  an  appealing  concept.  It 
would  ban  entirely  the  single  greatest 
threat  to  European  security  and,  given  the 
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mobUlty  of  the  systems  Involved,  reducing 
to  zero  would  greatly  simplify  verification. 

The  Soviets'  initial  INF  proposal  was  in- 
equiUble,  offering  only  strategic  advantage 
to  Moscow  and  Insecurity  to  our  allies.  A 
major  part  of  the  problem  was  the  fact  that 
while  the  Soviets  had  in  place  the  MIRVed 
and  mobile  SS-20  missUe  to  bargain  with— 
there  are  over  340  in  place  at  the  present 
time— the  United  States  had  only  future  de- 
ployment plans  as  a  counter.  The  Soviets 
are  realists  and  are  unlikely  to  give  any- 
thing away  without  getting  something  in 
return.  ,    . 

As  support  for  NATO's  missile  deploy- 
ment becomes  more  imminent,  the  Soviets 
have  shown  a  greater  wiUlngness  to  narrow 
the  gap  In  Geneva.  Soviet  Party  Cliief 
Andropov  has  offered  to  reduce  Soviet  INF 
missiles  to  the  level  of  French  and  British 
nuclear  forces.  Our  allies  rejected  this  offer 
as  unaccepUble  and  the  United  States  con- 
curred. Politically,  It  would  weaken  the  nu- 
clear guarantee  that  links  the  U.S.  to 
Europe.  Militarily,  it  would  unreallstically 
equate  the  triple  warhead  SS-20  to  the  less 
capable  weapons  of  our  allies.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Andropov  gave  no  indication  of  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  weapons  to  be  reduced. 
Were  they  simply  to  be  moved  east  and, 
therefore,  be  In  position  to  be  redeployed 
against  the  West  in  a  crisis? 

Recently,  In  conversations  with  West 
German  politicians,  the  Kremlin's  new 
leader  has  reportedly  sUted  Soviet  readi- 
ness to  meet  some  of  these  concerns.  He  Is 
willing  to  dismantle  "some"  SS-20s  and  will 
consider  the  issue  posed  by  the  SS-20s  war- 
head advantage.  

The  next  year  of  START  and  INF  negoti- 
ations wUl  tell  if  the  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  can  be 
overcome.  Time  is  now  becoming  a  critical 
factor.  Decisions  on  MX  and  cruise  missUe 
deployments  must  be  made  soon  In  the 
United  SUtes  and  Europe.  In  addition,  a 
U.S.  election  year  has  traditionally  proved 
to  be  a  difficult  time  to  conduct  major  inter- 
national negotiations. 

To  prove  successful  in  these  negotiations 
during  1983,  the  United  States  must  com- 
bine a  credible  defense  posture  with  inteUl- 
gent  flexibility  in  the  negotiations.  I  there- 
fore oppose  a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
MX  missile  and  I  urge  our  European  allies 
to  continue  plans  to  deploy  the  cruise  and 
Pershing  II  missiles. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  appropri- 
ate negotiating  flexibility.  I  am  reassured  by 
President  Reagan's  January  14  sUtement 
that  "We  win  consider  every  serious  (arms 
control)  proposal  and  we  have  the  determi- 
nation to  succeed  in  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant undertaking  of  our  generation." 

The  President's  confidence  is  echoed  by 
our  START  negotiator,  Ed  Rowny,  who  has 
stated  that  the  chances  for  a  strategic  arms 
agreement  in  1983  are  about  50-50.  Our  INF 
negotiator,  Paul  Nltze,  also  Indicated  on 
January  18  that  he  is  confident  that  the 
United  States  would  show  adequate  negoti- 
ating flexibility  if  it  becomes  wise  to  change 
our  position. 

I  know  that  President  Reagan  wante  an 
arms  control  agreement  and  that  his  two 
able  and  experienced  negotiators  can 
produce  fair  and  equiUble  treaties.  I  am 
concerned  that  there  are  those  in  the  Ad 
ministration  who  would  prefer  to  see  no 
arms  control  treaties  at  aU.  But  with  the 
commitment  of  the  President  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  dissenting  bureaucrats 
will  be  successful.  I  take  particular  comfort 


In  knowing  that  Secretary  Shultz  will  now 
take  a  larger  role  in  these  negotiations.  In 
his  short  tenure  at  the  State  Department, 
he  has  demonstrated  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  Issues,  such  as  the  Middle  East  and  East- 
West  trade,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  #lso 
bring  to  arms  reductions. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  my  belief  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  progress 
made  thus  far  can  go  to  the  American 
people.  If  the  public  had  not  been  active 
through  groups  such  as  the  Nuclear  Freeze 
Campaign  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Bishops,  I  doubt  that  government  officials 
would  have  taken  such  notice  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. I  urge  the  American  people  to 
continue  their  vigilance  and  to  bring  new 
suggestions  to  the  attention  of  officials  In 
Washington.  ^ 

We  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  also  sought  to  encourage  the 
Administration's  arms  control  efforts.  For 
example: 

We  held  five  days  of  hearings  on  the  vari- 
ous nuclear  freeze  proposals  and  received 
testimony  from  senior  Administration  offi- 
cials as  weU  as  freeze  proponents  such  as 
Randall  Kehler  of  the  Nuclear  Freeze  Cam- 
paign. 

We  reported  favorably  a  resolution  which 
I  Introduced  calling  for  deep  reductions  In 
U.S.  strategic  systems.  The  resolution  also 
would  have  formalized  this  nation's  compli- 
ance with  aU  existing  strategic  arms  llmlU- 
tlon  agreements,  including  SALT  II. 

We  have  held  special  hearings  to  question 
specific  Administration  officials  such  as 
T.  K.  Jones,  who  spoke  carelessly  about  nu- 
clear war. 

We  have  held  several  hearings  in  which 
we  have  successfully  urged  the  Administra- 
tion to  consider  procedures  to  ratify  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Treaty 
on  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions. 

During  the  next  six  months,  the  Commit- 
tee will  continue  its  efforts,  beginning  with 
nomination  hearings  late  this  month,  on  the 
new  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Director  Kenneth  Adelman.  The 
Committee  will  want  to  be  assured  that  Mr. 
Adelman  is  fully  conversant  with  arms  con- 
trol Issues  and  shares  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  negotiating  an  agreement.  We 
will  further  make  certain  that  the  Agency 
dedicated  to  arms  control  is  staffed  by 
people  who  are  willing  to  be  advocates  of 
arms  control. 

Later  this  spring,  the  Committee  wlU  con- 
duct a  major  set  of  hearings  on  U.S.-Sovlet 
relations,  with  the  primary  focus  on  arms 
control.  We  believe  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  trying  hard  to  better  understand 
how  the  Russians  view  us  and  our  actions, 
as  well  as  how  to  help  them  better  under- 
stand our  concerns. 

The  Committee  will  also  pay  special  atten- 
tion this  year  to  so-caUed  conlldence-buUd- 
Ing  measures  such  as  hot  line  improvemenU 
and  pre-notification  of  weapons  tests  and 
deployments.  These  confidence-building 
measures  can  with  Uttle  effort  significantly 
contribute  to  strategic  confidence  and  sU- 

Flnally,  I  remind  you  all  again  that  the 
previous  two  Administrations  were  unable 
to  have  even  one  major  arms  control  treaty 
ratified.  The  Reagan  Administration  could 
quickly  have  two  ratified  in  1983,  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  1974  and  the  Treaty  on 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  signed  by 
President  Ford  In  1976.  I  beUeve  a  way  can 
be  found  to  ratify  them  both.  In  addition,  I 
am  confident  that  the  President  Intends 


successfully  to  negotiate  treaties  significant- 
ly reducing  strategic  and  intermediate  range 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion could  then  accomplish  what  ite  two 
predecessors  could  not,  and  have  four  nucle- 
ar arms  control  agreements  ratified  by  1986. 
I  dedicate  my  efforts  to  achieving  this  goal. 
With  the  endorsement  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  with  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Senate,  It  can  be  done. 


IdESSAOES  PROM  THE 
PRESn^ENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stetes  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  conciurence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
resolutions: 

H.  Res.  2.  Resolution  informing  the 
Senate  of  the  election  of  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr ,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Benjamin 
J.  Guthrie  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

H.  Res.  3.  Resolution  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  members  of  the  House, 
to  Join  three  members  of  the  Senate  to 
notify  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled. 
H  Res.  14.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Jack  Swigert,  late  a 
RepresenUtlve  from  the  SUte  of  Colorado; 

and 

H.  Res.  28.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal, late  a  RepresenUtlve  from  the  SUte 
of  New  York. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
15,  United  States  Code,  section 
1024(a),  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Haw- 
KiNS,  Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr.  Scheueh. 
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resolution  from  the  House. 
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H.  Con.  Rxs.  1 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representativts 
(the  Senati-  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  C  ongress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  )f  Representatives  on  Tuesday. 
January  25.  1983.  at  9  o'clock  post  meridian 
for  the  purl  lose  of  receiving  such  communi- 
cations as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

Mr.  BA  CER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou;  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  t>  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  tl  e  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PllESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJ<  ction  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration! of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution 

The  PFESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  1 ;  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resoli  ition. 

The  cor  current  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  1)  wa  t  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAI  :ER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  resolution  does  not  pro- 
vide for  tl  e  appointment  of  the  escort 
committe«,  so  I  am  now  putting  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  ask 
unanimou  s  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Ser  ate  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committ  ee  of  Senators  on  the  part  of 
the  Senat  i  to  Join  a  like  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  «scort  the  President  of  the 
United  S^tes  into  the  House  Cham- 
ber. 

The  PFteSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectton,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAJORITY  LEADER'S  TEAREND 
REPORT  ON  2D  SESSION  OF 
THE  97TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unuiimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader's  year-end  report  on  the  second 
session  of  the  97th  Congress  be  print- 
ed as  a  Senate  document  and  that  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTT  rE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BA  LER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  time  se  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morr  ng  business,  is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  h  i  correct.  Under  the  previous 
order,  th<  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

Mr.  BAkER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  f » t  that  there  are  20  minutes 


left   for 
morning 


the   transaction 
business,   I   ask 


consent  tiat  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  4  minutes  each. 

The  PI  ESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


of   routine 
unanimous 


MINORITY  LEADER'S  YEAREND 
REPORT  ON  2D  SESSION  OF 
THE  97TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
leader's  yearend  report  on  the  second 
session  of  the  97th  Congress  be  print- 
ed as  a  Senate  docvunent  and  that  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BEST  WISHES  TO   BILL  HILDEN- 

BRAND      AND      WELCOME      TO 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  wish  Bill  Hildenbrand  a  speedy  re- 
covery and  an  early  return  to  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  how  we  get 
along  without  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  welcome  my 
colleague  from  California,  Pete 
Wilson.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  him  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  the  days  and 
years  to  come.  I  also  welcome  two  new 
Members  on  our  side,  Jsrr  Bimcaiian 
and  Frank  Latttenbekg. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
CONTINUES  TO  WORSEN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  long  been  concerned 
about  the  tragic  plight  of  Soviet  Jews, 
I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  distressingly  low  number  of 
Jews  being  granted  their  right  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1982, 
less  than  2,700  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Emigration 
levels  have  not  been  this  dismal  since 
the  early  1960's.  The  sharp  downturn 
of  Jewish  emigration,  from  a  high 
point  of  51,320  in  1979,  is  extremely 
disheartening. 

The  Soviet  Union  pledged  to  respect 
human  rights,  including  the  right  of 
citizens  to  emigrate  freely,  when  it 
signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Yet,  the 
Soviet  Government  continues  its  har- 
assment of  Jews  who  express  a  desire 
to  emigrate  and  its  obstruction  of 
their  freedom  to  practice  their  religion 
and  to  maintain  their  culture. 

Looking  at  the  volatile  United 
States— Soviet  relationship   over  the 


past  two  decades,  it  is  clear  that  the 
level  of  Jewish  emigration  has  served 
as  a  barometer  of  the  state  of  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  When  d6tente 
was  at  its  height,  Jewish  emigration 
rose.  When  we  entered  a  period  of 
strained  relations  with  Moscow, 
Jewish  emigration  plummeted. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  Soviet  Jews  are 
held  hostage  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
game  of  international  politics. 

More  than  ever,  it  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  speak  out  forcefully 
on  this  issue.  Oppressed  people  all 
over  the  world  look  to  the  United 
States  as  a  beacon  of  hope,  as  a  cham- 
pion for  the  victims  of  oppression,  and 
as  a  power  that  Moscow  cannot  ignore. 
Human  rights  must  be  an  active,  con- 
sistent, and  integral  element  in  our 
foreign  policy.  It  is  vital  that  Moscow 
be  put  on  notice  that  Americans  care 
deeply  about  human  rights.  The  Sovi- 
ets must  understand  how  difficult  it 
will  be  to  improve  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  so  long  as  Moscow  per- 
sists in  harassing  and  oppressing  Jews 
and  other  dissidents. 

As  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  begin 
a  new  chapter  in  Soviet  history.  I  caU 
upon  them  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  direction  of  their  emigration 
policy.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  new 
Soviet  leadership  will  conclude  that  it 
is  in  their  own  interest  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  improving  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  that  they  begin  to 
treat  their  citizens  with  greater  re- 
spect and  humanity.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ership could  make  a  significant  sym- 
bolic gesture  by  ending  the  imprison- 
ment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
other  prisoners-of-conscience. 

I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  help  reduce 
tensions  between  our  two  coujitrles 
and  at  the  same  time  will  continue  to 
do  my  utmost  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews— a  people  who  have  suf- 
fered for  too  long.  I  urge  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  liberalize  their  emigration 
policies  and  to  live  up  to  the  human 
rights  provisions  guaranteed  in  the 
Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Record  a  chart  showing  the  de- 
clining numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  grant- 
ed exist  visas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Jewry  Research  Bureau— JewWi 
emigration  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

1965  to  June  1967 4.498 

October  1968-70 4.235 

1971 13,022 

1972 31,681 

1973 ~ 34,733 

1974 20,628 

1975 13.221 

1976 „ 14.261 

1977 16,736 

1978 28.864 
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T«ill - - - ■ 

J^  JwL  19M^«««»  13»2.  262^' P««  *  »•  S««<  U^  "^  l*^ 
Souret  SoMd  Jwiy  Dowdi  taML 

Mr.   CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I    ^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^,^^^    ^^^'^T'^'-^^S^^^^ 

also  recommend  to  my  coUeagues  an    ^^r^f^^t  ^ppy  r.-^it. 

article  in  the  New  York  Times  about    *"'"    !lZr^  „t™  ,»„.„  «  -odoht  **>  '^u.^t  a»  the  TraU  began  while  to  my 

^^l^^^^^orSSrsravfJSitLf?;  accoX^^jT^^^^ --tive  ^ss^^f^^^7^\srj.^. 
?hTR^rDrtThrpo"u5.*^\7"^^  ssu^Kss-fssr-^ih^s^  HiTiuTvSLa^uirr^ 

There  being  no  objection  the  art  cle  g^,  gute  George  P.  Shults  to  discus.  ^hoSTl^enThSTdmSned  of  some- 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    ine  t^^e  issue  of  Soviet  emigration  poUcy.  ^^  walking  the  whole  TraU.  World  War  II 
Record,  as  follows:  ^^    CRANSTON.   Mr.   President,   I  deUyed  early  plans,  schooling  further  de- 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  30, 1982]  ^^j^j  j^jjg  floor.  layed  them,  and,  when  I  moved  to  Mlssiasip- 
Jewish  Exodus  Prom  Sovirr  Reached  a  ^_^^^_  pi.  the  dream  became  dimmer.  However,  to 
LOW  Poi«T «  82  ^^^^  the  sUti^   I  took  a^up  o^Sojuts^o^a 

frS%"hrrie?  Sn^rje^  TsfT^  mT^OCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  ^  ^ i^Sik^S^  t^^T  '^^^^1 
owest  since  1970.  according  to  figures  issued  ^    good    friend    of    mine.    Bob    ""!.  "^^  ,^  ^£>uf  5^  mSS'  At  thai 

yesterday  by  the  Greater  New  York  Confer-  gcGhee  of  Gulfport.  Miss.,  fulfilled  a  had  com^^  S"  if  TevS^ "tended  to 
ence  on  Soviet  Jewry  a«d  the  National  Con-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  completing  his  hike  ^L^L  fhJ  whS?  iStil.  mo!^  t^a^  week- 
'*!?„"*'!  °"  ^';™  ^^ounced  at  a  news  con-  of  the  entire  length  of  the  Appalach-  ^^"^^were  needed.  Por  the  next  three 
feJence  a?  ^Sl^Zft  theX  ofTl^e  Ian  TraU.  It  took  him  12  years  to  do  it.  f^^  approximately  500  mU«  were  com- 
Sty^Ne^YoT^nW^t  44th  Street  that  During  the  last  part  of  the  trip.  Pleted  each  year,  and  on  July  15  1982^w^ 
2  670  Jews  were  granted  emigration  visas  in  through  Vermont  and  Maine,  he  was  able  to  pat  the  sign  o^.^P  °^„^»i^- 
l982  Sared  ^th  9.447  Jews  last  year,  jo^ed  at  separate  intervals  by  his  toying  that  Il^^k^  the  entire  Tr«U. 
permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  The    'daughter.  Anne,  and  his  son.  Bill  ^^T!fe?  t^  wSs  notT  Shike.  nor  a 

highest  level  was  51.320.  in  1979.  ,       It  was  my  pleasure  to  congratulate       f^  P.'jt^^r^'l^^h^t  trekwaS  one  day. 

^J^°*fT  T-  '^^'lirNew  YoS  LS'c'i^ai?-  hiJn  ^nluy  when  he  stopped  off  in  ^o  hU^^The  shortest  trek  w^^one^y^ 
'''^^^'^»,'^r'',^a^rNew7orIJro^sLd  Washington  on  his  way  back  home  S?Se  ,X  t^^  one-week  treks  were  too 
™!^r^  tol^om  U  n^w^c'^c^  to  after  becoming  the  1.000th  person  to  "^^^^  .^r'after  one  week  ^waf  J"»t  getttog 
SovS,jISriT?e  number  of  Jews  allowed  to    complete  this  trip.  ^  ^^  into  shape  for  hiking  and  had  to  stop.  Por 

f^u^t^  in  1982  has  Plummeted  by  a  stag-       The    Appalachian    Trallway    News,    me,  about  six  weeks  seemed  ideal. 
g^r^S^SSKprtSt  years."        NSTemtirT^mber      1982      edition.       Most  of  the  first  5«es  w^re^«>e  w^U^ 
'         DE^ioKATioK  xmDER  BHEZHH.V  contains  an  article  he  wrote  that  de-    more  th«i  o^«^p^'°«J;  o?i"^<t  IS 

He  caUed  on  Western  governments  to  "to-  scribes  some  of  his  recoUectlons  of  tnere  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
tensify  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet    that  2,000  mile  experience.  ^^^  j^^^  y^  g  j^  Baxter  Peak,  my  daugh- 

Jewry  and  to  respond  vigorously  to  Soviet        j    invite    the    attention   of   my    col-     ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^j,  me  for  the  first  18  days, 
oppression."  _^        leagues  to  the  article  and  ask  unani-    ^^  my  son.  Bill,  for  the  last  three.  These 

•The  final  years  of  the  Brezhnev  regime  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the     t^o   periods   were   very   enjoyable.    I   had 

were  disastrous  for  Soviet  Jews,'    he  said,     „  never  backpacked  with  my  daughter  before, 

adding  that  the  Soviet  autliorities  had  sys-    "■^^-  j^j^  objection,  the  article     and  I  shall  never  forget  It.  Needless  to  say 

tematicaUy  isolated  Jews  from  the  world        There  Demg  no  oojet-w"".  it  was  also  great  to  have  my  son  along  at 

jewlSi  community  and  from  their  historic,    was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    tne     ^JJ^^  p^^^j^g^  j  completed  the  Trail, 
religious  and  cultural  roote.  Record,  as  louows.  j  ^j^^  ^gjjj  ^q  mention  all  the  support  and 

"It  is  time  for  the  new  Soviet  leadership  RB^JKnows— A.T./60  +  BOB/60=1  Happy  encouragement  from  long-time  friends  at 
to  put  the  Soviet  Union  back  on  the  path  of  2,000-Milih  jj^pje  and  new  friends  along  the  Trail.  My 

international  law,"  he  said.  (By  Bob  McOhee)  wife  was  behind  me  all  the  way.  New  friends 

In  a  statement  assessing  the  situation  of  McGhee   of   Gulfport.   Miss.,   didn't     on  the  Trail  shared  data,  and  new  friends  to 

Soviet  Jews  seektog  to  emigrate.  Theodore  '^°^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  time  he  reported  complet-  towns  along  the  Trail  were  very  helpful  to 
R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  National  Confer-  ^  ^    ^^^^   ^^  ,„^  ^^^   i.oOOth     countless  ways. 

ence.  said  the  decltoe  had  been  accompanied  "  «  ^^^  2  OOO-MUer  Log.  Page  4)  to  do  Along  the  way  I  was  asked  what  Part  was 
by  threats  and  arrests  of  Jewish  activisU.  <^,         celebrate  this  folksy  dUtlnction  by     the  most  difficult,  or  which  part  I  liked 

•Hebrew  teachers  are  severely  hara^ed  riwishtog  his  report  on  a  hike  that  took  best.  Personally.  I  think  these  things  are  de- 
because  of  their  efforts  to  promote  the  his-  T-  years  to  complete,  just  to  time  for  hte  termtoed  by  the  weather  conditions  or  the 
toric  language  of  their  People."  he  said^        ^    '  birthday. -Ed.)  time  of  the  year.  To  me  Mt  Madison  was  as 

adding  that  the  security  police  had  raided       *";"  °  '  j  ^    ^he   July/     hard  as  any  because  when  I  crcMsed  it  the 

the  homes  of  some,  and  that  others  had  ^  An  Up  ^"*  ~'^  TWllSav  Wetos  weather  was  very  foggy  and  wtody.  That 
t^n  forced  to  curtail  their  instruction  after  August  issue  of  ^Pf^.^^f *""  J^^f ^^e  AT  combtoatlon.  coupled  with  the  rough,  steep 
^eats  of  arrest  and  harm  to  their  fam  lies,  ^f""""^*^,^^?^^-  ^S  hapSis  tl^  my  terrato,  made  it  tough  for  me.  Incidentally. 
p^Lt5rie?Kl^r^wrsr.Sd?o    ?i^h'";;^ar^S-^rm'«Sfr"Ss    have    ^a     I  liked  the  White  Mountains  Of  New  Hamp- 
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best. 
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Now 
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or  better  than  any  other  part 
their  majestic  beauty.  This  area 
during  June  1982. 1  also  think 
are  hard  to  beat  in  the  fall  for 
foliage  colors.  As  for  beau- 
emote  woods.  I  liked  Maine  the 


was, 
drtam. 


that 


ever-chan^ng, 
calling. 


the  Trail  has  been  completed. 

1  rhlle,  then  I'm  sure  to  be  back  on 

of  the  Trail  again,  for  it  is 

always  exciting  and  always 


section 
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BliRD.  As  one  who  has  visited 

3f  the  roughly  1,000  post  of- 
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^hink  I  have  some  apprecia- 

the  physical  endurance  that 

required   by    the   gentlemen   to 

Senator  has  referred. 

C<bCHRAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

a4d   that   Bob   McGhee.   who 

trek,  is  a  native  of  Bluefleld. 

A  grew  up  at  a  place  in  West 

ome  50  miles  from  the  loca- 

wftiat  became  the  Appalachian 

completion  of  this  hike  oc- 

oh   his  60th  birthday,  which 

;he  60th  birthday  of  the  Ap- 

Trall.   So   he   comes   from 

Virginia  and  sturdy  stock. 

BYteD.  I  am  certain  of  that. 

CO  3HRAN.  We  are  glad  to  have 

litizen  of  our  State  now. 
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question  frequently  asked  along 
why?  My  answer:  to  fulfill  a 


Mr.  President,  I  am 

by  the  administration's  veto 

anticrime  legislation  which 

to  the  President  last  year. 

ag^,   the   administration   has 

back  on  one  of  the  most  se- 

prdblems  threatening  domestic 


crime 


package  was  a  significant 

for^rard  in  the  continuing  war 

c  "ime.  It  enjoyed  broad  bipar- 

sup  port.  The  act  authorized  des- 

needed  Federal  fiiuuicial  as- 

to  State  and  local  govem- 

develop  effective  anticrime 

It  contained  other  signifi- 

enforcement  improvements, 

authorization    for    a    new 

to  provide  the  coordlna- 

is  sorely  lacking  in  Federal 

efforts. 

tough    on    crime    is    not 

The  war  on  crime  has  been 

again  and  again— and  it  has 

over  and  over.  If  the  latest 

be  fought  with  more  than 

is  time  to  replace  rhetoric 


bail  and  sentencing  reform  legislation 
are  sent  to  the  President  early  in  the 
98th  Congress,  and  that  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  is  reauthorized,  so  that 
law  enforcement  officials  have  the 
tools  and  resources  they  need  to  win 
the  war  on  crime. 


\a& 


disappointed  that  the  admlnis- 

refused  to  take  a  leader- 

in  the  fight  against  crime. 

not  abandon  the  millions  of 

citizens  who  look  to  their 

3ovemment  to  protect  them 

nuggers  and  rapists.   I  will 

assure  that  comprehensive 


GEORGE  BROWN 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  this  past  weekend  of  my  good 
friend.  George  Brown. 

George  Brown  was  a  man  of  incredi- 
ble energy,  vast  achievement  and 
transparent  goodness.  He  symbolized 
the  potential  of  our  American  experi- 
ence and  enriched  the  lives  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

But  even  more,  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  George  Brown  was  a  partici- 
pant. He  was  always  involved,  never  a 
spectator,  never  content  to  sit  on  the 
sidelines  or  in  the  stands. 

He  gave  so  much  of  himself  in  so 
many  ways  to  so  many  people. 

Be  it  TTnUcing  democracy  work,  fund- 
ing and  shepherding  the  education  of 
young  minds,  or  encouraging  the  heal- 
ing of  the  iU,  George  Brown  was  there. 

George  Brown  was  one  of  the  most 
broad  gaged.  Intelligent  men  I  have 
ever  known.  He  and  his  wife,  Alice, 
have  always  held— smd  will  always 
hold— a  very  special  place  in  the  lives 
of  Mrs.  Bentsen  and  me. 

Those  of  us  who  were  touched  by 
the  example,  coiuisel  and  assistance  of 
George  Brown  will  miss  him,  yet,  he 
wiU  live  in  so  roany  ways.  He  will  live 
also  in  his  children,  in  whom  he 
imbued  his  philosophy  of  giving  of 
himself,  of  participating. 

George  Brown  was  a  generous  man, 
in  every  sense  of  that  term,  who  had  a 
profound  concern  for  his  community. 
He  left  his  mark  on  the  city  of  Hous- 
ton and  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
beyond  this,  he  left  his  mark  on  the 
lives  of  those  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  and  to  benefit  from 
his  wisdom  and  counsel. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  be 
among  those  who  counted  George 
Brown  as  a  friend  and  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened by  his  passing. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  miss  George 
Brown— not  just  for  what  he  accom- 
plished, or  for  what  he  meant  to  his 
friends  and  family— but  for  what  he 
sjrmbolized  in  the  way  of  potential  and 
achievement  and  concern. 

I  offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
wife  Alice  and  to  his  family  at  this 
very  difficult  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoro  editorials  from 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the  Hous- 
ton Post  eulogizing  George  Brown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Houston  Post.  Jan.  25.  IMU] 
Oeorox  Browk 

It  is  not  easy,  almost  a  presumption,  to  try 
to  summarize  so  full  a  life  as  that  of  George 
Brown.  His  was  the  epitome  of  the  Ameri- 
can story:  He  was  reared  in  an  appreciation 
of  learning  and  an  expectation  of  serving 
hia  community.  He  earned  his  way  to  the 
position  that  made  poeslble  his  natural  gen- 
erosity. And  throughout,  he  loved  and  en- 
Joyed  each  phase  of  the  life  span  allowed 
him. 

Leaving  Rice  Institute  In  1918  to  enlist  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  he  discovered  the  ro- 
mance of  engineering.  "Engineers."  he  said, 
"were  men  who  went  to  far-off  places,  who 
built  things  all  over  the  world,"  He  contin- 
ued to  feel  that  romance  when,  with  his 
brother  Herman,  he  began  to  build  the 
dams,  the  bridges  and  the  roads  his  country 
needed  to  become  the  leading  power  of  the 
20th  century.  By  World  War  II  his  compa- 
ny. Brown  Jc  Root,  was  ready  to  build  what- 
ever was  needed  by  a  nation  at  war— ship- 
yard, naval  air  station,  destroyer  escort  or 
landing  craft. 

But  it  was  not  imtil  1946  that  George 
Brown  began  the  travel  he  had  envisioned. 
Brown  &.  Root  spent  11  years  reconstructing 
Guam.  It  built  offshore  drilling  and  produc- 
tion platforms  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  North 
Sea,  Persian  Gulf  and  Lake  Maracaibo.  It 
built  the  world's  longest  highway  bridge 
across  Lake  Pontchartraln.  It  built  dams  in 
Haiti,  ThaUand  and  Australia,  gas  compres- 
sor stations  in  Venezuela  and  Canada,  power 
plants  in  Puerto  Rico.  And  it  converted  the 
big  oil  pipelines  to  carry  natural  gas  to  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  which  was  still  burning 
oil,  coal  and  coke  for  heating,  cooling  and 
power. 

To  those  who  knew  him  t>est,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  his  imagination  and  creativity 
knew  no  bounds.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of 
evoking,  of  drawing  out  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  others  and  of  listening  to  what  they 
said.  For  the  past  30  years  he  gave  these  tal- 
ents to  a  new  career  of  service  to  Houston 
and  to  humankind,  as  philanthropist,  civic 
leader,  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  the  human- 
ities. With  his  wife.  Alice,  as  his  continuing 
partner,  he  used  the  Brown  Foundation  to 
channel  funds  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  Houston,  of  Texas  and  elsewhere. 
They  gave  grants  to  stimulate  excellence  in 
teaching  and  research.  They  gave  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  its  vast  Brown  Pavil- 
ion and  provided  matching  grants  to  prompt 
others  to  give  to  Rice  University,  South- 
western University  and  the  museum. 

In  the  1960'8.  George  Brown  was  given  the 
highest  accolades  his  profession  could  offer. 
Tall,  slender,  white-haired  in  his  latter 
years,  a  man  of  tremendous  brilliance  and 
drive,  he  will  linger  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  knew  him  for  his  great  gentleness  and 
sweetness.  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  count 
the  number  of  lives  he  enriched  and  trans- 
formed. His  death  at  84  will  not  end  the  In- 
fluence of  the  life  he  lived. 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Jan.  25. 
19831 

GlORGE  R.  BSOWR 

George  R.  Brown  was  a  builder,  and  one 
of  the  things  he  played  an  important  role  in 
building  is  the  city  of  Houston. 

Brown,  who  died  Satuirday  at  84,  built 
bridges,  dams,  roads,  ships,  air  bases  and 
chemical  plants.  He  made  a  fortune,  and 
gave  millions  to  educational  and  oiltural  in- 
stitutions. 
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George  Brown  and  his  late  brother, 
Herman,  headed  Brown  &  Root  Inc.  In  the 
days  before  Worid  War  II,  their  company 
built  air  bases  and,  to  meet  the  national 
emergency,  went  into  the  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness on  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  turning 
out  359  ships  before  the  war's  end.  The  com- 
pany was  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  the  petrochemical  industry  along  the 
Gulf  Coast.  Brown  was  founder  of  Texas 
Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

Brown  &  Root  was  the  contractor  for 
major  facilities  all  over  the  world— Africa, 
Spain.  Pakistan.  lUly.  Mexico  and  Venezu- 
ela among  other  nations.  The  scope  of 
Brown's  leadership  is  indicated  by  the  list  of 
major  firms  with  which  he  was  associated. 
He  served  as  a  director  of  Halliburton  Co., 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.. 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  First  City  National 
Bank  of  Houston  and  Louisiana  Land  and 
Exploration  Co..  to  mention  just  a  few.  He 
received  many  major  awards  from  profes- 
sionail  groups. 

Brown  attended  Rice  Institute  (now  Rice 
University)  before  graduating  from  the  Col- 
orado School  of  Mines,  and  he  helped  Rice 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Most  Houstonians 
are  familiar  with  the  story  of  how  Brown  & 
Root  built  the  Rice  football  stadium  in  10 
months  on  a  non-profit  basis.  The  Brown 
Foundation  gave  Rice  University  funds  for 
two  residential  colleges  and  the  Browns  en- 
dowed two  professorships. 

Brown  became  a  trustee  of  Rice  Universi- 
ty in  1943  and  seven  years  later  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  held 
the  title  of  trust  emeritus  until  his  death.  In 
addition.  Brown  provided  assistance  to 
Southwestern  University  in  Georgetown 
and  many  other  deserving  causes. 

As  an  engineer.  Brown  literally  changed 
the  landscape  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
As  a  philanthropist,  he  made  major  contri- 
butions to  higher  education.  He  leaves 
behind  many  lasting  monuments  to  his 
great  skill  and  energy. 


business  enterprises.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable champion  of  other  causes. 

One  of  his  favorite  philanthrophlc 
causes  involved  Rice  University,  which 
he  attended  as  a  youth. 

In  1942.  Mr.  Brown  contributed  his 
own  money  and  orchestrated  a  deal 
whereby  Rice  University  paid  $5  mil- 
lion for  interest  in  an  oil  field  which 
has  so  far  returned  $42  million  to  the 
university. 

And,  as  clmirman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Rice  University.  Mr. 
Brown  led  a  drive  which  raised  $43 
million  for  the  university. 

Through  the  Brown  Foundation.  Mr. 
Brown  gave  Rice  University  funds  for 
two  residential  colleges;  Margaret 
Root  Brown  College  for  women  and 
Edgar  Odell  Lovett  College  for  men. 

Many  of  the  Senators  who  served  In 
this  body  knew  Mr.  Brown,  I  knew  him 
well.  Rarely,  have  I  met  a  more  honor- 
able and  kind  man. 

He  will  be  remembered  and  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

EL  SALVADOR  CERTIFICATION 


DEATH  OF  GEORGE  R.  BROWN 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this 
splendid  country  of  ours  owes  its 
greatness  to  the  many  men  and 
women  who  worked  to  make  it  a  better 
place  for  themselves  and  their  fellow 

On  January  22,  1983,  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  gave  his  fullest  to  his  nation, 
his  family  and  his  community  died  at 
the  age  of  84. 

I  am  referring  to  George  R.  Brown 
of  Hoiiston,  Tex.  whom  I  consider  to 
be  a  great  American  patriot. 

Mr.  Brown  ranked  among  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  industrialists.  He  was  a 
cofounder  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Brown  &  Root,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  construction  companies. 

Mr.  Brown  served  his  country  in  the 
Marine  Corps  during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  President,  during  World  War  II. 
Mr  Brown's  company  took  on  a  con- 
tract to  buUd  ships  for  the  military. 
The  company  built  350  ships  in  such 
an  efficient  manner  that  it  won 
praises  and  awards  from  President 
Truman  and  the  armed  services. 

But,  Mr.  Brown's  successes  and  ac- 
complishments were  not  limited  to  his 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  President  Reagan  has  certified 
the  uncertifiable.  The  administration's 
latest  certification  of  human  rights 
compliance  in  El  Salvador  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  facts.  „  _.  ^ 

Rather  than  a  concerted  effort  by 
the  Salvadoraai  Government  to  comply 
with  internationally  recognized  stand- 
ards of  behavior,  independent  human 
rights  groups  report  that  "the  human 
rights  situation  in  El  Salvador  is  worse 
than  ever."  ^    ,     ^ 

Rather  than  bringing  indiscriminate 
violence  by  the  armed  forces  under 
control,  government  forces  or  allied 
paramilitary  groups  carried  out  over 
5,000  political  murders  in  1982.  nearly 
half  of  them  in  the  last  6  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  Legal  Protection  Office 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador. 

Rather  than  being  encouraged  to 
Join  a  free  democratic  process,  govern- 
ment opponents  are  deprived  of  life 
and  Uberty.  In  October,  17  labor  and 
opposition  political  leaders  were  ab- 
ducted by  armed  men  in  civilian 
clothes;  some  later  turned  up  in  mili- 
tary jails,  while  others  remain  unac- 
counted for.  The  use  of  torture  contin- 
ues. ,,.,  , 
Rather  than  promoting  a  political 
solution  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador, 
the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Salvadoran  Government  have  repeat- 
edly rejected  proposals  for  uncondi- 
tional negotiations. 

Rather  than  being  prosecuted  for 
the  murders  of  six  Americans  2  years 
ago.  those  who  ordered  and  carried 
out  those  crimes  remain  unpunished. 
Last  month  the  Maryknoll  Sisters  in- 
cluded that  the  possible  trial  of  five 
low-ranking  National  Guardsmen  for 
the  killing  of  four  American  church- 
women  in  December  1980  "cannot  lead 


to  Justice"  as  It  is  designed  to  be  car- 
ried out.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  the  au- 
thorities ordered  released  for  lack  of 
evidence  an  officer  implicated  in  the 
deattis  of  the  Salvadoran  land  reform 
director  and  two  American  labor  advis- 
ers in  January  1981. 

Due  in  no  small  measure  to  pressure 
from  the  U.S.  Congress,  limited  land 
reform  has  proceeded  in  El  Salvador, 
but  major  portions  of  the  program 
have  never  been  implemented  and  the 
entire  effort  will  grind  to  a  halt  in 
March  unless  there  are  unexpected 
steps  to  extend  its  life. 

Two  weeks  ago  acting  Archbishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  cautioned: 

The  day  is  coming  when  President  Reagan 
will  certify  that  the  country  respects  human 
righU.  Nevertheless,  charges  continue  of  il- 
legal arrests,  of  discoveries  of  mutilated 
con>ses,  and  of  disappearances  *  *  *. 

He  described  El  Salvador's  continu- 
ing violence  as  "an  excess  of  madness 
^hat  must  be  brought  to  a  halt." 

The  administration  should  have  lis- 
tened to  the  archbishop  in  San  Salva- 
dor, instead  of  closing  its  eyes  and  ears 
to  continuing  denial  of  human  rights 
in  that  country.  Brutality  cannot  be 
ended  by  certifying  that  it  does  not 
exist,  or  that  it  is  slightly  better  than 
it  used  to  be.  Rather  than  continuing 
to  support  the  arbitrary  use  of  mili- 
tary power  in  El  Salvador,  the  United 
States  should  be  pressing  for  an  end  to 
violence,  opposing  military  interven- 
tion from  any  quarter,  and  fostering  a 
process  of  negotiation  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  El  Salvador. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDE3JT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-551,  reap- 
points the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jacksow)  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  effective  as  of  January  3, 

1983 

Mr  BYRD.  I  wish  to  express  my 
happiness  that  Mr.  Jacksoh  has  been 
reappointed  to  the  position  Just  an- 
nounced by  the  Chair.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Baker  for  allowing 
this  to  be  done  on  this  particular  day. 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 
UNTIL  6  P.M. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  might 
be  appropriate,  I  think,  and  I  do  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  until  6  p.m.  today  in  which 
to  submit  statements  for  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR       _ 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
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OFFICER. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Wlth- 


Pres  dent, 
sign  Eds 


Ifewsweek  article  by  John 

ard  John  Lindsay,  both  the 

piecision  and  competence  of 

technlal  surveillance  equipment 

sefious  shortcomings  are  set 

article,  without  saying  so, 

ii^plles  that  we  will  not  be 

on  any  verification  proce- 

it  includes  onsite  inspec- 

Newsfoeek  opines:  "That  is  not 

lappen:    the   Soviets   have 

refu!  ed  to  allow  it,  and  the  Pen- 

wi  ry  of  allowing  Communists 

America's  secret  sites." 

there  have  been  dlf- 

from  the  Soviet  Union 

isstie  in  the  past,  and  I  hope 

do  not  give  up  on  "onsite" 

Such  inspection  may  be  es- 

iny  kind  of  truly  effective 

If  both  sides  become  con- 

onslte   inspection    repre- 

okily  way  to  provide  fully,re- 

verillcation  and  therefore  must 

essential  part  of  reaching  an 

that  both  sides  will  keep, 

ha\le  a  fighting  chance  to  move 

dir<  ction. 

Pres  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

t  tie  article,  "Keeping  Every- 

Hon<  St."  from  Newsweek  maga- 

pr  nted  in  the  Record  at  this 

be  ing  no  objection,  the  article 
order  >d   to   be   printed   in   the 
follows: 


[From  Newsweek,  Jan.  31, 1983] 

KKSnHG  EVBtTIODT  HOIflST 

(By  John  Brecher  with  John  H.  Lindsay) 

Arms  control  keeps  snagging  on  the  same 
issue:  verification.  The  word  is  abstract  but 
the  problem  is  simple— neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  trusts  the  other 
to  keep  a  deal.  To  make  sure  that  no  one 
cheats,  both  countries  have  deployed  a  star- 
wars  array  of  snooping  gear.  Pentagon  offi- 
cials Joke  that  their  satellites  can  read  the 
license  plate  of  a  Volga  from  100  miles  up  or 
tell  which  Russian  soldiers  shaved  each 
morning.  But  the  hardware  alone  can't  keep 
nuclear  superpowers  honest  and  mankind 
safe.  Both  sides  must  at  least  trust  the 
other  to  come  clean  If  it  gets  caught  cheat- 
ing. "We  can  know  from  our  observations 
when  a  new,  pudding  gadget  of  some  sort 
shows  up  in  Siberia."  says  former  CIA  direc- 
tor William  Colby.  "Without  a  treaty  we  can 
9sk  indignantly  what  It  Is,  and  they  will  tell 
us  as  Indignantly  it  is  none  of  our  business." 

The  easiest  and  best  way  to  verify  compli- 
ance is  on-site  instiectlon  of  production  fa- 
cilities, missile  sites  and  testing  grounds. 
But  that  Is  not  going  to  happen:  the  Soviets 
have  flatly  refused  to  allow  It,  and  the  Pen- 
tagon is  wary  of  allowing  communists  into 
America's  secret  sites.  Verification  of  a 
START  agreement  will  likely  be  left  to  "na- 
tional technical  means,"  which  include  an 
arsenal  of  supersophisticated  snooping  de- 
vices: 

The  KH-U  Digital  Imaging  Satellite.  At 
least  two  of  these  U.S.  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites are  aloft  at  all  times,  circling  the  earth 
at  altitudes  between  170  and  300  miles. 
They  have  fuel  for  two  years— and  the  space 
shuttle's  tanker  capacity  will  probably  first 
be  used  to  refuel  one  of  them.  The  satel- 
lites' sweeping  scans  are  instantaneously 
transmitted  as  a  series  of  electric  impulses, 
arriving  at  earth  as  multispectral  images  In 
several  bands  of  visible  and  infrared  light. 

The  Big  Bird  Satellite.  The  KH-U's  pred- 
ecessor. It  flies  at  an  altitude  of  100  to  200 
miles  and  uses  old  photographic  techniques. 
Film  \s  developed  on  board  and  a  TV- 
scanned  image  of  the  photograph  is  trans- 
mitted back  to  earth.  The  pictures  are  ex- 
ceptionally sharp  and  are  used  for  details  on 
specific  targets. 

The  Close  Look  Satellite.  It  comes  down 
to  only  SO  or  90  miles,  photographing 
ground  details.  The  satellite  then  Jettisons 
the  film  over  the  Pacific:  as  It  floats  down 
on  a  parachute,  a  plane  catches  the  film  in 
the  air  with  a  special  hook. 

The  Chalet  Satellite.  A  geosynchronous 
satellite,  it  turns  with  the  earth  every  24 
hours,  so  it  stays  over  one  spot.  It  collects 
much-desired  Soviet  telemetry,  which  are 
radio  signals  that  reveal  details  of  rocket 
performance  during  Russian  tests. 

High-flying  intelligence  aircraft— the  SR- 
71,  U-2  and  TR-1— are  constantly  snapping 
pictures.  There  are  also  two  new  snooping 
stations  on  the  ground  in  China  which  mon- 
itor ICBM  tests  and  have  more  than  made 
up  for  the  loss  of  installations  in  Iran.  The 
monitoring  devices  are  sophisticated  enough 
that  when  the  Soviets  tested  an  SS-18  mis- 
sile with  12  warheads  instead  of  the  usual 
10,  U.S.  intelligence  sensors  advised  against 
alarm:  two  of  the  warheads  were  decoys. 

Relying  on  those  technical  means,  the  ver- 
ification procedures  of  SALT  I  appear  to 
have  worked.  A  Soviet-American  group 
called  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion meets  every  six  months  to  privately  dis- 
cuss alleged  violations  of  the  treaty.  Wash- 
ington has  often  brought  complaints  to  the 
sec,  and  the  Soviets  have  repeatedly  either 


stopped  what  they  were  doing  or  explained 
their  actions.  In  the  mid-1970s,  the  Soviet 
complained  that  the  United  SUtes  had  con- 
cealed some  Mlnuteman  silos  in  Montana,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty.  The  Air  Force 
denied  the  charge  at  first,  but  then  discov- 
ered that  technicians  working  on  nose  cones 
had  protected  themselves  from  below-zero 
temperatures  by  draping  canvas  over  their 
scaffolding— which  did  conceal  the  silo  cov- 
ering. The  United  States  removed  the 
canvas,  cleared  up  the  violation- and  got  a 
lesson  in  the  sophistication  of  the  Soviets' 
own  reconnaissance  satellites. 

A  Verification  Nightmar?:  But  the  prob- 
lems of  verification  get  more  serious  every 
day.  Under  SALT,  both  sides  agreed  not  to 
use  hard-to-break  codes  for  their  telemetry 
signals,  so  that  they  could  be  sure  that 
rocket  tests  did  not  violate  the  agreements. 
But  the  Russians  are  encoding  more  and 
more  of  their  telemetry,  making  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  determine  facts 
such  ac  hov  many  warheads  were  carried 
aboard  a  test-fired  rocket.  The  Soviet  ability 
to  put  more  and  more  warheads  on  their 
missiles  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
monitor  the  number  of  bombs.  And  Ameri- 
ca's new  cruise  missile  will  be  a  verification 
nightmare:  they  are  small  and  portable,  and 
it  is  Impossible  to  tell  whether  they  are 
armed  with  nuclear  or  conventional  war- 
heads. "We  must  be  certain  that  we  do  not 
let  our  agreements  get  too  far  ahead  of  our 
verification  capability."  says  Sen.  John 
Glenn.  But  unless  Moscow  and  Washington 
move  fast,  new  technology  could  complicate 
verification  enormously— and  put  an  arms- 
control  agreement  all  but  out  of  reach. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  IT 
IS  TIME  FOR  THE  98TH  CON- 
GRESS TO  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
since  1967  I  have  dally  urged  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Genocide.  Despite  my  urgings  and 
those  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  this 
body  has  failed  to  act  on  this  vital 
human  rights  issue. 

The  beginning  of  the  98th  Congress 
is  an  auspicious  time  to  move  swiftly 
in  support  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Our  world  today  is  marked  by  an 
increasing  International  awareness  on 
the  part  of  people  from  nations 
around  the  globe.  With  the  broaden- 
ing of  this  international  arena,  more 
and  more  voices  can  be  heard  contrib- 
uting to  a  dialog  of  concern  that  cen- 
ters on  the  weighty  topic  of  human 
rights.  There  is  not  a  single  country  in 
the  world  where  the  guarantee  of  an 
individual's  fundamental  human 
rights  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence. 
Indeed,  there  are  nations  where,  if 
human  rights  could  be  guaranteed, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lives  would 
not  be  in  jeopardy  at  this  very 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  the  Senate  the 
charge  to  approve  a  treaty  that  will 
make  genocide  a  punishable  crime,  for 
what  could  be  a  greater  violation  of 
human  rights  than  the  cold,  calculated 
act  of  mass  execution? 


By  approving  this  treaty,  the  United 
States  would  affirm  its  allegiance  to 
the  world  community  In  the  ongoing 
struggle  to  secure  a  minimum  of  basic 
rights  for  all  people  of  all  countries. 
Moreover.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  remaining  nation,  of  the  original 
80  Invited  to  sign,  that  has  failed  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  By 
giving  our  advice  and  consent  to  this 
Important  document,  the  world  would 
be  assured  that  America  has  entered 
the  fight  for  human  rights  without 
reservation  or  qualification. 

I  urge  that  we  push  hard  toward 
final  approval  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Respect  for  himian  life 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary 
Issue;  It  Is  a  moral  imperative  from 
which  we  cannot  shy.  Let  us  demon- 
strate for  all  others  that  America  is 
committed  to  the  rights  of  every  indi- 
vidual wherever  he  or  she  may  live. 


the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  for  more 
than  three  days. 


BUDGET    DEFERRAI^S-MESSAGE 
FROM     THE     PRESIDENT     RE- 
CEIVED      DURING       THE       AD- 
JOURNMENT-PM  1 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-344,  section  1014,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  January  5,  1983. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether   with    accompanying    papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce.  Science,   and   Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public    Works,    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources;  and  ordered  print- 
ed as  a  Senate  document: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  four  deferrals  totalmg 
$38  897.952  and  a  revision  to  a  previ- 
ous deferral.  Increasing  the  amount 
deferred  by  $10,000,000. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  In  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Interior. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained In  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  5,  1983. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1983.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  5. 
1983.  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  stating  that 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  wid 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
violation  of  Uw  relative  to  an  overobligaUon 
of  an  internal  allotment  of  apporUoned 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  ApproprlaUona. 
EC-2  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpow- 
er Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  operations 
under  the  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
foreign  military  sale  to  Turkey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  .^  .  ,^ 
EC-4  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  reUtive  to  certain  property  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Republic  of  ^ama 
under  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-5.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Ciirrency:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire. 

EC-6.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Annual  Report  on  Railroad 
Financial  Assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

EC-7.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
beling Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-8.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  for  Government  Affairs.  Amtrak, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  for 
September  1982  on  the  revenues  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-9.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  for  Government  Affairs,  Amtrak, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for 
October  1982  on  the  revenues  and  expenses 
of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Co^- 
ration:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-10.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  for  Government  Affairs,  Amtrak, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for 
October  1982  on  the  passengers  per  day  and 
on-time  performance  of  trains  operated  by 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  TransporUtion.  r^,„„ 
EC-11.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  Uw,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
an    excess    royalty    payment    to    Chevron 


VSJl.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resourcea. 

EC- 12  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  refunds  of 
excess  royalty  payments  to  Kerr-McGee 
Corp..  Chevron  UJ3.A..  SheU  OU  Co..  and 
Newmont  OU  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 

EC-13.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  MlneraU  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  tranamlttlng. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  refimds  of 
excess  royalty  payments  to  Amoco  Produc- 
tion Co.,  Marathon  OU  Co.,  PhUUps  Petro. 
Co.,  and  Conoco;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-14.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
purmiant  to  Uw,  a  report  on  a  refund  of  an 
excess  royalty  payment  to  Clark  OU  and  Re- 
fining Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-15.  A  communication  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw,  a  report  on  the  study  to  evaluate  oU 
and  gas  development,  wUdemess  character- 
istics, and  wildlife  resources  on  Federal 
lands  in  the  Central  Arctic  Area  of  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-16.  A  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  entitled  "Strategic  Alcohol  Fuel  Re- 
serve"; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-17.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Uw  a  report  entitled  "Regional  Petroleum 
Reserves";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources.  

EC-18  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Comprehensive  Energy 
Emergency  Response  Procedures";  to  the 
Committee    on   Energy    and   Natural   Re- 

EC-19  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
abnormal  occurance  at  licensed  nuclear  fa- 
culties for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  ^    ^ 

EC-20  A  communication  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  of  MinnesoU  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  Uw,  a  report  on  Minn^U 
Water  Qualitr.  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  PubUc  Works. 

EC-21  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  borrowing  by  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-22  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  of 
AID  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  economic  conditions  in  Israel  and  Its  ra- 
pacity to  service  its  foreign  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-23  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
Department  of  SUte,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  Secretarial  determination  re- 
garding transfer  of  funds  under  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  »„.)„« 

EC-24  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs. 
Department  of  SUte.  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law  a  report  on  certain  international 
agreements,   other   than   treaties,   entered 
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tra  ismitting. 


tra  ismitting, 


c  immunication  from  the  Chair- 
Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursuant    to    law. 
Act  4-242;  to  the  Committee 
Affairs, 
cbmmunicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursuant    to    law, 
Act  4-243;  to  the  Committee 
Affairs, 
cbmmunication  from  the  Chair- 
C^ouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursuant    to    law. 
Act  4-245;  to  the  Committee 
Affairs, 
cbmmunication  from  the  Chair- 
Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursuant    to    law, 
Act  4-249;  to  the  Committee 
Affairs, 
cbnununication  from  the  Chair- 
Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursuant   to   law,   a 
&ct  4-244:  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs, 
cbpununication  from  the  Chair- 
Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursuant   to   law,   a 
KcX.  4-254;  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs, 
cbmmunication  from  the  Chair- 
Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursuant   to   law,    a 
\ct  4-256:  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs, 
cbnununication  from  the  Chair- 
Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursuant    to   law,   a 
Act  4-257;  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 
<^nmunication  from  the  Chair- 
CouncQ  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursuant   to   law,    a 
kct  4-258:  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs, 
cbmmunication  from  the  Chair- 
Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
pursiuuit   to   law,   a 
Act  4-259;  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 


EC-40.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-260;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-41.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-261;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govenunental  Affairs. 

EC-42.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-262;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-43.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-264;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-44.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-265;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govenunental  Affairs. 

EC-45.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumkiia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-266;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-46.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-367;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-47.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-268;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-48.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-269;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-49.  A  conununication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-270;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EX:-50.  A  commiuiicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-271;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-51.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-272;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-52.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-273;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-53.  A  conununication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-274;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-54.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-275;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-55.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-276;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-56.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  Dlstrl-t  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-277;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 


EC-67.  A  communication  from  the  Chair-, 
man  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-278;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-58.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-279;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-59.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-280;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-60.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  4-281;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-61.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-282;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-62.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Cotmcil  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-283;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-63.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-284:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-64.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-285;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-65.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-286:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-66.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-287;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-67.  A  conununication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-288;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-68.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-289;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-69.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-290;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovenunental  Affairs. 

EC-70.  A  conununication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-291;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-71.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-292;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-72.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-299;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-73.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  tuid  Health 
Review  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  the  law,  the  annual  report  to  Congress  re- 


garding compliance  with  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-74.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal 
year  1981  report  on  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-75.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  covering 
the  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  real  proper- 
ty for  parks  and  recreation  purposes  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-76.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  calendar 
year  1982  report  concerning  implementation 
of  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovenunental  Affairs. 

EC-77.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  concerning  the  transfer  for  dona- 
tion of  surplus  personal  property  by  OSA; 
to  the  Committee  on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-78.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Boards  processing  of  appeals 
during  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govemmental  Affairs. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

.COlOf  ITTIZ  ON  THX  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  meeting  on  the  internal  budget 
and  rules  of  the  Budget  Committee  on 
January  27,  1983.  in  room  6202,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building  at  10  a.m. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4129. 

COmnTTEE  ON  ENERCY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  committee  will  receive 
testimony  from  administration  wit- 
nesses as  follows:  Tuesday,  February  1 
at  10  a.m.— Department  of  Energy; 
Wednesday,  February  2  at  10  a.m.— 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
Thurdsay,  February  3  at  10  a.m.— De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (Forest  Serv- 
ice) and  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. All  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Richard  Grundy  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2564.* 


NOTICE     CONCERNING     ANNUAL 

REGISTRATIONS        OP        MASS 

MAILINGS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  submits 
the  following  notice  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators: 

Senators  are  reminded  of  the  re- 
quirements concerning  registration  of 
mass  mailings  imder  Senate  rule  40. 

Members  are  required  to  register  an- 
nually such  mass  mailings.  The  1982 
calendar  year  filing  will  be  due  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1983.  Mass  mailings  are  also 
accepted  on  a  "as  mailed"  basis,  if 
Members  so  desire. 

■rtie  following  are  excerpts  from  rule 
40: 

...  3.  (a)  When  a  Senator  disseminates  In- 
formation under  the  fraii*;-ty  a  mass  mail- 
ing (as  defined  in  Section  3210(a)(6KE)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code),  the  Senator 
shall  register  annually  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  such  mass  mailings.  Such  regis- 
tration shall  be-made  by  filing  with  the  Sec- 
retary a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  pro- 
viding, on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary, 
a  description  of  the  group  or  groups  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  mass  mailing  was  maUed. 

(b)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  matter 
mailed,  and  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  miUl- 
ings  were  mailed .  .  . 

Mass  mailing  registrations  should  be 
filed  with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records,  119  D  Street  NE.,  room  A- 
623,  Washington,  D.C.  20510.  tele- 
phone 224-0322. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  ARMSTRONG:  ONE  IN 
A  MILUON 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  edition  of  Conservative 
Digest  contains  a  column  by  Paul 
Weyrich  in  which  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) Is  accurately  and  deservlngly 
described  as  a  statesman  of  dedication. 
Intelligence,  and  courage. 

Paul  Weyrich  has  a  familiarity  with 
Congress  that  few  others  possess.  He 
has  served  effectively  as  top  assistant 
to  a  number  of  Senators,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  process  is 
nothing  short  of  remarkable. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Armstrong  Is 
Indeed  a  refreshing  and  Inspiring 
Member  of  the  Senate.  While  he  Is 
best  known  as  a  skilled  and  effective 
legislator,  I  am  most  Impressed  with 
his  deep  sense  of  compassion  and  his 
unshakable  faith  In  God. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Paul  Weyr- 
Ich's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Bill  Armstrong,  the  All-American 
Senator 

The  news  is  so  grim  these  days,  and  this 
Issue  of  Conservative  Digest  is  largely  devot- 
ed to  taxes  which  President  Reagan's  advi- 
sors appear  determined  to  raise  again  and 


again,  that  I  Just  thought  you  might  want 
to  read  something  pleasant  for  a  change. 

I've  usually  been  in  the  poaltion  of  urging 
conservatives  to  fight  on  principle,  and  Sen- 
ators Helms,  East,  NicUes  and  Humphrey 
did  Just  that  when  they  filibustered  the  gas 
tax  during  the  lame  duck  session.  Jesse 
Helms  went  the  full  route  and  kept  the 
Senate  in  session  a  few  days  longer  than  his 
colleagues  wanted  and  for  that  was  subject- 
ed to  incredible  abuse  inside  and  outside  of 
the  Senate.  The  usually  humorous  Senator 
Alan  Simpson  showed  a  dark  side  of  his  per- 
sonality when  he  not  only  lashed  out 
against  Helms  but  then  almost  refused  to 
shake  hands  when  Helms  held  out  the  olive 
branch.  The  elitist  conservative  columnist, 
George  WiU,  called  Helms  a  naUonal  dis- 
grace, a  charge  which  was  answered  very  ef- 
fectively, although  surprisingly,  by  James 
Jackson  KUpatrick  who  suggested  the 
nation  ought  to  thank  Helms,  not  criticiae 

him 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this  turmoil,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Senate  filibuster,  who  have 
long  lusted  after  rules  changes  so  they  can 
ram  their  agenda  through  the  Congress, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  begin  to  push  for 
major  revisions  of  Senate  procedure.  In  the 
process,  to  take  advantage  of  the  atmos- 
phere, they  contributed  to  the  angry  feel- 
ings against  Jesse  Helms.  Now,  mind  you. 
when  Howard  Metzenbaum.  the  leftist  from 
Ohio,  did  exactly  the  same  thing,  he  re- 
ceived the  praise  of  some  of  his  colleagues 
and  favorable  newspaper  editorials  for 
acting  in  the  public  interest.  Likewise  with 
Lowell  Welcker  and  Bob  Packwood. 

What  is  pleasant  about  all  of  this?  Well, 
one  Senator,  who  didn't  even  support  the 
filibuster,  rose  to  put  the  situation  in  per- 
spective, defend  the  good  name  of  Jesse 
Helms  and  to  suggest  that  even  though  he 
has  occasionally  suffered  because  of  the 
ciurent  Senate  rules,  the  system  is  a  good 
one.  That  Senator  was  Bill  Armstrong  who, 
on  that  December  22d.  did  a  great  service  to 
the  Senate  and  the  nation  by  his  interven- 
tion. He  was  joined,  I  might  add,  by  Jim 
McClure  and  Russell  Long. 

Armstrong  had  the  courage  and  good 
sense  and  Christian  dignity  to  step  into  a 
situation  from  which  most  of  his  colleagues 
ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  I  was  very 
saddened  to  hear  some  of  the  Senators  I 
most  admire  join  behind  the  scenes  in  criti- 
cizing Helms.  Armstrong,  by  contrast,  both 
privately  and  publicly  defended  Helms  and 
the  other  Senators  and  In  doing  so,  helped 
the  situation  greatly  because  In  this  years  in 
Congress,  he  has  earned  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  role  Armstrong  played  here  was  a 
typical  one.  Most  of  the  time  his  deeds  are 
not  in  public.  He  U  a  Senator  who  is  fre- 
quently called  on  to  give  a  pep  talk  to  a  col- 
league who  has  hit  bottom,  to  give  comfort 
to  someone  who  has  been  afflicted,  to  give 
witness  to  the  Lord's  power  and  strength 
when  His  servants  get  weak. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  we  look  to  for 
leadership  let  us  down,  the  good  character 
of  Bill  Armstrong  is  something  to  celebrate 
as  the  serious  work  in  the  Congress  begins. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  I  always  agree  with 
the  Senator.  He  certainly  has  supported 
things  I  wouldn't  have,  and  his  intervention 
in  various  party  contests  back  in  Colorado 
has  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Still, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  would 
intervene.  He  is  usually  supporting  a  friend 
of  long  standing.  In  and  of  Itself  in  politics, 
that  is  highly  unusual  these  days.  Politi- 
cians, once  they  are  elected,  are  almost  ex- 
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pected  to  repu  Uate  those  who  helped  them 
get  where  th<  y  are  in  favor  of  their  en- 
emies. Annstrtng  sticks  with  his  friends, 
even  when  it  h  irts. 

You  might  (harge  that  I  am  biased  be- 
cause, after  all ,  the  good  Senator  serves  on 
the  board  of  .he  Free  Congress  Research 
and  Education  Foundation,  of  which  I  am 
president.  Yet  from  that  vantage  point,  I 
can  point  out  to  you  that  Armstrong  is  no 
different  in  p-lvate  than  in  public,  some- 
thing which  is  also  unusual  in  Washington. 
When  he  agreed  to  serve  on  the  board,  he 
said  he  would  actively  participate.  I  toolc 
that  with  a  gi  ain  of  salt.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  Senators  on  their  boards  and 
they  can  neveil  get  them  to  meetings.  To  my 
great  surprise.  Armstrong  has  made  virtual- 
ly every  meet  ng  of  the  board  and  takes  a 
lively  and  actl  ve  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
foundation. 

Ronald  Re«  an  is  supposed  to  be  the  great 
communicator  and  indeed  he  is  the  best  in 
the  While  Hoi  ise  since  FDR.  Watch  out  for 
Armstrong,  th  ough.  This  former  broadcast- 
er is  not  only  a  rousing  speaker,  but  a  very 
skilled  debatei .  I  will  be  very  surprised  if  he 
doesn't  end  u)  on  some  national  ticket  at 
some  point  in  )ur  history. 

His  talenU  iiside.  I  am  just  grateful  that 
we  have  a  iian  like  Armstrong  in  the 
Senate.  The  p  ipen  revealed  that  the  Sena- 
tor was  at  thefbedside  of  Congressman-elect 
Jack  Swigert  fcrhen  he  died  of  cancer  a  few 
days  before  he  was  to  be  sworn  in  to  the 
98th  Congresi.  What  most  of  the  papers 
didn't  recall  was  that  Swigert  was  Arm- 
strong's primi  ry  opponent  when  he  ran  for 
the  Senate  in  1978.  Knowing  what  I  knew  of 
that  situation,  many  of  us  were  deeply 
moved  by  thr  friendship  which  developed 
after  Armstrolig  won  the  primary. 

At  a  time  iri  our  history  when  most  Sena- 
tors get  briefed  on  complex  legislation  by 
aides  running  alongside  of  the  Senators  on 
the  way  to  the  elevators,  Armstrong  often 
takes  home  si  acks  of  books  on  the  complex 
subjects  of  th  t  day.  He  seeks  understanding 
of  what  he  is  loing  and  his  colleagues  recog- 
nise that  Thit  is  why.  although  he  often 
puts  them  or  the  spot  with  tough  amend- 
ments and  pr  tposals.  they  increasingly  seek 
his  advice. 

This  is  a  m  in  who  will  take  time  out  of  a 
busy  day  to  ti  Did  a  bible  study  session  in  his 
office  with  fe  low  Senators  and  then  to  host 
other  sessions  at  night  in  his  home. 

Bill  Armstring  isn't  just  one  In  a  hundred. 
He  is  one  In  f  million.  So  if  you  haven't  got 
anything  yo^  can  think  of  to  be  thankful 
for  today,  reifcember  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. He  neei  Is  your  prayers,  because  it  is  a 
dnch  that  h^  will  be  working  and  praying 
for  you.* 
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ILLE<  \tili  IMMIGRATION 
EAf  T.   Mr.   President,   yester- 
Wasliington   Post   contained   a 
;e  story  belaboring  the  obvi- 
Ii^migration  and  Naturaliza- 
(INS)  is  so  badly  under- 
it  cannot  do  its  Job.  Every 
this  body  that  has  given  10 
thought  or  study  to  the 
illegal  immigration  knows 
_  cannot  be  expected  to  en- 
mmigration  laws  with  the 
I  Iven. 

of  illegal  immigrants  has 

1  enfold  or  more  in  the  last 

D^pite    reported    pleas    for 


help  from  INS  officials.  Congress  has 
refused  to  find  meaningful  increases 
in  INS  enforcement  resources,  even 
though  the  necessary  funds  could  be 
raised  by  user  fees  charged  aliens  en- 
tering our  Nation  legally. 

Some  people  are  looking  for  an  easy 
way  to  "solve"  the  problem  without 
arresting  and  repatriating  illegal 
aliens.  Thus,  the  calls  for  an  amnesty 
to  "wipe  the  slate  clean."  The  sad 
truth  Is  that  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  land.  Vocifer- 
ous special  interest  groups  and  a  sym- 
pathetic news  media  stand  ready  to 
scream  "police  state"  should  any  real 
attempt  be  made  to  enforce  our  laws. 
That  threat  is  apparently  enough  to 
prevent  any  effort  to  enforce  the  gen- 
erous and  fair  Immigration  laws  of  this 
Nation. 

I  am  ready  to  increase  INS  funding. 
Perhaps  if  my  colleagues  wUl  read  Mr. 
Adam  A.  Dobrin's  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  they  will  decide  to  Join 
me.   I   ask  that  the   article   entitled 
"Area   AUens   Use   Legal   Tangle   To 
Block  Deportation  by  INS"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Arxa  Aliens  Use  Legal  Tamole  To  Block 
Deportation  By  INS 
(By  Adam  A.  Dobrin) 
Nine  years  ago  Woon-Sun  Wu,  an  arrival 
from  Hong  Kong,  was  charged  by  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  with  being  an  undocu- 
mented worker— an  illegal  alien.  At  a  hear- 
ing. Wu  admitted  that  he  was  here  illegaUy 
and  agreed  to  leave  the  country.  He  is  still 
here. 

This  case  is  typical  of  thousands,  accord- 
ing to  INS  officials,  in  a  system  gone  so 
awry  that  officials  believe  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  illegal  immigrants  arrested  in 
the  Washington  area  ever  leave  the  country. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  INS  Washing- 
ton field  office,  which  covers  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Virginia,  arrested  about  1.000 
persons  believed  to  be  Illegal  immigrants. 
Although  most  of  those  conceded  their  ille- 
gal status  and  volunteered  to  leave  the 
country,  they  never  left.  INS  officials  said. 
Only  19  were  Isnown  to  have  been  deported, 
according  to  Narciso  Leggs,  a  senior  INS  de- 
portation officer. 

Others,  along  with  an  uncounted  number 
over  the  years,  have  simply  remained  here 
because  INS  does  not  have  the  manpower  to 
follow  their  cases  or  because  they  have 
dogged  the  courts  with  appeals  that  take 
years  to  be  heard,  INS  officials  said. 

"They  can  beat  the  system  by  using  the 
system,"  said  Kellogg  H.  Whlttick.  who  re- 
cently retired  as  Washington  INS  district 
chief.  He  described  his  office  as  a  "revolving 
door"  for  illegal  aliens  who  can  delay  their 
departure  indefinitely  by  appealing,  or 
simply  ignoring,  the  rules. 

In  Wu's  case,  according  to  court  docu- 
ments, after  conceding  his  illegal  sUtus,  he 
volunteered  to  leave  the  country  in  1974. 
Subsequently,  he  appealed  his  status  five 
times  and  failed  to  attend  scheduled  depor- 
ution  hearings  at  least  three  times,  accord- 
ing to  court  records.  The  case  is  still  In  the 
courts. 

Mark  Manclnl,  Wu's  attorney  for  the  last 
six  months,  said  his  client  has  been  allowed 
to  stay  here  for  years  because  "INS  simply 


never  followed  up,"  and  because  "he  Is  only 
t^iring  advantage  of  the  various  forma  of 
relief  available  to  him  imder  the  law." 

Reached  at  the  Chinese  resUurant  In 
Richmond  where  he  now  works  as  a  cook. 
Wu,  now  38.  referred  a  reporter  to  his  Eng- 
lish-speaking brother-in-law.  who  referred 
the  Inquiry  to  Mandni. 

"If  the  INS  does  not  Insist  and  enforce  the 
departure  on  the  day  the  alien  concedes  his 
deporUbUity,  they  might  as  well  forget  it," 
Manclnl  said.  Even  if  the  alien  has  agreed  to 
leave,  if  he  then  appeals,  he  can  usually 
stay  indefinitely,  BJanclnl  said.  "It  Is  almost 
incomprehensible  to  most  people  that  this 
can  be  true,  but  it  is  the  way  the  system 
works,"  he  said. 

INS  attorney  Don  CouvlUon  said  the  Wu 
case  "is  a  splendid  example  of  how  if  you 
really  do  not  want  to  leave  this  country,  you 
don't  have  to. ...  we  do  the  best  job  we  can 
under  adverse  circumstances." 

Some  of  the  problems  that  INS  Washing- 
ton field  office  authorities  say  they  encoun- 
ter include: 

A  backlog  of  more  than  8,000  cases  in  the 
deportation  section  of  the  office.  The  three- 
member  staff  assigned  to  monitor  them 
works  without  a  computer. 

Only  one  immigration  court  attorney  re- 
sponsible for  prosecuting  the  more  than 
1,000  immigration  cases  waiting  to  go  to 
trial. 

The  aliens'  increasing  awareness  of  the 
cumbersome  nature  of  the  system  and  the 
means  of  exploiting  its  weaknesses.  About 
20  percent  of  the  alleged  Illegal  Immigrante 
apprehended  never  attend  their  preliminary 
hearings,  and  most  of  those  are  never 
caught  again,  officials  said.  After  their 
arrest,  many  agree  to  voluntary  departure, 
but  then  decide  to  appeal  and  remain  here 
as  that  process  goes  on,  said  officials. 

INS  policy  that  has  reduced  bond.  The  av- 
erage bond  today  costs  $500  to  $1,000,  as  op- 
posed to  $2,000  or  more  in  previous  years. 
Whlttick,  the  former  head  of  the  Washing- 
ton field  office,  said  overcrowded  jails  had 
no  space  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to 
post  the  higher  bond. 

Understaf flng  in  most  sections  of  the  local 
INS  office.  Ten  agenU  are  responsible  for 
investigating  cases  in  D.C.  and  Virginia. 

Duke  Austin,  a  spokesman  for  the  INS  na- 
tional office,  said  there  are  no  statistics  to 
determine  the  extent  of  such  problems  at 
other  INS  district  offices.  "I  think  it's  going 
to  vary  from  place  to  place,"  he  said.  "Cer- 
tainly there  are  backups"  in  cases  waiting  to 
be  heard. 

Richard  R.  Spurlock.  director  of  the  INS 
office  in  Baltimore,  which  covers  Maryland, 
said  his  office,  with  a  backlog  of  900  cases,  is 
not  facing  problems  on  the  scale  of  the 
Washington  office.  He  said  he  believes  there 
are  fewer  illegal  immigrants  in  Baltimore 
than  Washington,  New  York  or  other  cities. 
Whlttick  said  the  Washington  area  at- 
tracts large  numbers  of  Illegal  Immigrants 
because  of  the  number  of  service  jobs  here, 
and  because  there  is  an  established  base  of 
friends  and  relatives  here. 

Washington  field  office  INS  agents,  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  futility  of  their  ef- 
forts, characterize  their  work  as  a  "joke." 
"pointless "  and  'frustrating." 

Whlttick  said  the  INS  agents  will  continue 
to  be  Ineffective  until  Congress  revamps  Im- 
migration laws  that  allow  the  illegal  immi- 
grants to  stay  here. 

"One  section  of  the  law  says  one  thing 
and  another  section  says  something  else.  It's 
like  a  cop  giving  a  person  a  traffic  ticket  for 
running  a  red  light  and  then  turning  around 


and  saying,  'Well,  If  you  back  up  you  won't 
get  the  ticket,'"  said  deporUtlon  officer 
Leggs.  "It's  just  a  merry-go-round." 

One  example  officials  like  to  give  Is  the 
"suspension  of  deportation"  law.  which  says 
a  person  who  has  been  in  this  country  for 
seven  years  cannot  be  deported.  "The  one 
who  avoids  being  caught  the  longest  geU 
the  benefit."  said  Mark  Rlordan.  a  local  INS 
investigator. 

In  spite  of  their  complaints,  district  INS 
agents  in  the  past  nine  months  have  been 
charging  more  people  with  being  Illegal 
aliens  than  ever  before,  officials  said.  Be- 
cause of  an  appeals  court  decision  early  last 
spring  giving  the  INS  here  broader  author- 
ity to  obtain  warrants,  and  the  simultaneous 
end  of  what  Whittick  described  as  particu- 
lar problems  Involving  Iranians,  Cubans  and 
Haitians,  the  local  office  has  been  able  to 
focus  more  on  catching  Illegal  aliens. 

"Until  we  were  able  to  take  care  of  the 
Cuban  boat-lift  mess,  the  Haitian  refugees 
and  the  Iranian  studente  who  had  over- 
suyed  their  visas  that  President  Carter 
wanted  us  to  arrest  and  send  back,  our 
hands  were  pretty  much  tied,"  said  Whlt- 
tick. 

But  the  Increased  raids  and  arrests  are 
only  adding  to  the  backlog  without  lowering 
the  aliens'  population  in  Washington,  offi- 
cials said.  INS  investigators  say  they  feel  as 
though  they  are  on  a  sinking  ship. 

Steve  Stephanadls,  assistant  INS  district 
director  for  investigations,  said,  "For  the 
past  two  years  the  work  force  that  I  could 
put  on  the  street  I  could  coimt  on  two 
hands." 

"Now  just  what  is  it  that  you  expect  of 
this  office  in  the  nation's  capital?  How  do 
you  want  us  to  respond  to  the  many  prob- 
lems that  we  have?"  Stephanadls  asked  rhe- 
torically. "You  and  I  know  there  Is  one  hell 
of  an  alien  population  in  our  area. " 

When  asked  for  his  estimate,  Stephanadls 
said  that  going  to  a  "gypsy  soothsayer" 
would  be  as  accurate  as  any  statistics  that 
might  be  available. 

One  plan  developed  by  officials  to  deal 
with  the  manpower  problem  has  been  to 
show  force  In  a  way  that  makes  the  local 
INS  office  look  more  powerful  than  it  really 
is. 

"We  try  to  give  the  appearances  wherever 
we  can  to  make  them  believe  we  have  suffi- 
cient force  so  that  they  wUl  sUy  away.  If 
the  aliens  think  we  don't  have  the  manpow- 
er to  do  the  work,  they  will  actually  be  at- 
tracted to  this  area.  It  would  be  considered 
a  free  port  for  them,"  said  Whlttick. 

Added  Stephanadls,  "I'm  still  way  in  the 
hole  tin  manpower].  I  can't  come  upstairs 
[to  the  district  director's  office)  and  say, 
■yes,  I  can  see  daylight  now.'  We're  still  Just 
treading  water.  That's  all  we're  doing  right 
now."* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1983,  the  Ukrainian-American 
community  commemorated  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Ukraine's  independence  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  reestablishment  of  a  free 
Ukrainian  state.  On  January  22,  1919, 
all  Ukrainian  lands  were  unified  in  one 

efofp 

In  these  last  65  years,  the  Ukrainian 
nation  has  suffered  horrors.  In  1920, 
the  fledgling  Ukrainian  Republic  was 
brutally  overrun  by  the  Red  army.  In 
1922,     Bolshevik-dominated     Ukraine 


voluntarily  Joined  the  new  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  became, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  puppet 
regime.  In  the  1930's  an  estimated  5  to 
7  million  Ukrainians  lost  their  lives  in 
Stalin's  ultimately  successful  but 
costly  attempt  to  forcibly  collectivize 
the  peasants. 

Millions  more  died  in  slave  labor 
camps  in  Siberia  as  a  result  of  Stalin's 
inhumane  purges  which  were  in  part 
designed  to  obliterate  the  more  na- 
tionally conscious  elements  of  Ukraini- 
an society.  During  World  War  II,  the 
Ukrainian  insurgent  army  valiantly 
struggled  against  both  Stalin  and 
Hitler  and  continued  its  fight  for  inde- 
pendence until  the  early  19S0's.  Sup- 
porters of  this  movement  were  execut- 
ed or  sent  to  Siberia. 

THE  RIGBT  TO  THE  FUTOaE 

Attempts  to  stifle  the  Ukrainian 
nation  continue  to  this  day.  Ukrainian 
history  and  literature  are  distorted  by 
the  regime.  In  a  number  of  the  larger 
Ukrainian  cities,  the  use  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  in  public  is  virtu- 
ally nonexistent  thanks  to  the  Krem- 
lin's conscious  policy  of  Russification. 
A  leading  Ukrainian  political  prisoner, 
Yuri  Badzyo,  in  a  document  smuggled 
out  of  the  labor  camp  in  which  he  is 
being  held,  describes  the  current  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

The  openly  asslmllatlonlst  program  of  the 
USSR  Communist  Party.  In  effect,  deprives 
the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  country  of 
their  right  to  their  own  ethnic 
future  •  •  •  the  falsification  of  Ukrainian 
history  •  •  •  (In)  the  doctrine  of  the  Union 
of  Ukraine  and  Belorussla  with  Russia,  es- 
sentially signifies  a  theoretical  denial  of 
Ukrainian  and  Belorussians  as  separate 
ethnic  identities  •  •  *  turning  the  Russian 
language,  particularly  since  the  mld-1970's, 
into  the  basic  language  of  Ukrainian 
society  •  •  •  (and  resulting  In)  the  harsh 
persecution  of  people  who  express  the 
slightest  dissatisfaction  with  the  national 
sUtus  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Despite  these  attacks  on  the  spirit 
and  dignity  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
the  struggle  continues.  Along  with 
Yuri  Badzyo.  thousands  of  Ukrainian 
patriots,  many  of  them  incarcerated  in 
Soviet  labor  camps,  prisons,  or  special 
psychiatric  hospitals,  continue  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation.  The  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  in  which  I 
serve  as  cochairman,  continues  to  re- 
ceive troubling  reports  from  Ukraine 
which  reveal  the  scale  of  the  Soviet 
campaign  against  Ukrainians  who 
speak  out  in  defense  of  their  human 
and  national  rights.  Members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group, 
for  instance,  continue  to  be  dealt  with 
harshly  with  27  of  its  30  members  in 
the  Soviet  Union  currently  behind 
bars  or  in  internal  exile. 

HERITAGE  OF  FREEDOM 

Why,  Mr.  President,  one  might  ask, 
should  we  keep  on  commemorating 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day?  What 
significance  does  it  have  to  the  present 


time?  The  answer,  I  think,  is  clear.  It 
lies  on  our  Nation's  own  precious  her- 
itage of  freedom  and  in  our  traditional 
respect  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
all  men.  Our  support  for  the  Ukraini- 
an people  in  their  desire  for  freedom 
and  independence  is  consistent  with 
what  this  Nation  has  always  stood  for. 
To  support  others  in  their  quest  for 
freedom  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  an  in- 
dication of  how  we  value  our  own  free- 
dom.* 


DEATH  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  speak,  all  too  briefly, 
in  memory  of  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
the  late  Congressman  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal. 

It  was  a  moment  of  profound  sorrow 
when  I  learned  of  Ben  Rosenthal's 
death.  No  one  fortunate  enough  to 
know  Ben  could  have  failed  to  be 
warmed  by  his  personal  charm  and  im- 
pressed by  his  formidable  intellect.  As 
a  man  and  as  a  legislator,  he  was  many 
things.  He  was  never  other  than  an  In- 
dividual of  great  courage  and  deep 
compassion  for  others.  A  friend  of  the 
consumer  and  the  poor.  A  champion  of 
human  rights  and  civil  rights.  A  vigor- 
ous defender  of  Just  causes  here  and 
abroad. 

Few  among  us  can  even  hoi>e  to  en- 
large the  concept  of  public  service. 
Ben  Rosenthal  could  and  did.  He 
leaves  the  Congress  enhanced  by  the 
integrity  and  conviction  he  brought  to 
it.  When  Ben  felt  that  something  was 
wrong,  he  was  not  afraid  to  say  so. 
Witness,  for  instance,  his  singular 
stand  against  the  Vietnam  war  in  1965, 
a  time  when  most  of  his  constituents— 
and  most  of  his  colleagues— felt  other- 
wise. Have  we  all  not  benefited  from 
the  high  personal  standards  Ben 
Rosenthal  set  for  himself? 

So,  too,  from  the  extraordinary  dili- 
gence with  which  he  looked  after 
American  Interests  abroad,  as  the 
senior  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  one  of 
few  who  had  the  foresight  to  investi- 
gate the  extent  of  foreign  investment 
In  our  country  and  to  assess  the  Impli- 
cations for  foreign  policy  and  national 
security.  In  this,  he  has  not  only  alert- 
ed us  to  the  Issue,  but  also  laid  Impor- 
tant groundwork  for  the  formulation 
of  a  national  policy  in  this  area. 

In  all.  Ben  Rosenthal  was  a  friend  to 
all  New  York  and  indeed  the  Nation. 
The  country  should  know  that  it  has 
lost  a  strong  and  principled  man. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  I 
had  the  solemn  responsibility  of  at- 
tending the  memorial  services  for  this 
great  man.  At  that  time,  Ben  Rosen- 
thal was  eulogized  by  Rabbi  I.  Usher 
Kirshblum  in  terms  so  eloquent  and 
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aefore  you  I  can  see  Ben  smil- 
and  asking,  "What  am 
the    Synagogue?    This    honor 
for  religious  Jews."  If  re- 
judged  merely  on  the  basis  of 
then    my    beloved    Ben 
right.  But  observance  is 
1  leans  to  an  even  holier  and — 
leads  to  the  highest  princi- 
Judaism   stands.   By   that 
,y,  without  any  hesiUtion  or 
Congressman  Benjamin 
was  a  deeply  religious  man  for 
[lis  entire  life  upon  the  highest 
;thics,  justice  and  morality, 
when  I  first  met  Ben  at  his 
He  was  about  to  im- 
In   his   first   Congressional 
issue  plagued  him.  He  knew 
segment  of  his  Congressional 
ror  that  which  he  opposed.  He 
and   advice.   Who  would 
him  if  he  had  compromised  a 
somewhat?  But  not  Ben!  He 
the  dicUtes  of   his  con- 
prepared  to  lose  the  election 
principles.  He  was  elected  by  the 
margins— just  a  few  hundred 
of  it  what  a  loss  it  would  have 
Country  if  this  brilliant  man 
because  of  his  principles! 
his  career  Ben  never  tried  to 
,he  people  would  want  him  to 
he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  his  constituents  but  also  to 
1  ight  from  wrong, 
champion  of  human  rights.  He 
color  blind,  never  able  to  dis- 
Jew   and  Christian,   be- 
and  White.  To  him  aU  were 
created  in  His  image.   He 
had  great  visions  of  a  better 
peaceful  world.  But  at  the  same 
lost  sight  of  the  little  man  in 
who  needed  his  help.  He  was 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
the  ill.  Ben  had  a  great  love  for 
people  but  it  was  not  a  blind 
he  differed  with  some  act  or 
did  not  rush  with  tongue  or 
but  confined  his  remarks  to 
group  of  friends.  He  had  a 
for  the  Jews  behind  the  Iron 
he  left  no  stone  unturned  until 
number  of  them.  At  all  times 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Prophet, 
justly,  loving  mercy  and  walk- 
with  his  God. 
completely  dedicated  to  his  call- 
as  a  model  for  all  politicians 
with  his  famUy.  He  never 
career  to  interfere  with  the  role 
most— a  most  caring  son  to  his 
a  most  loving  husband  to  his 


wife,  LUa,  a  most  devoted  father  to  Debra 
and  Edward,  and  most  affectionate  brother 
to  his  sister,  Lola,  and  to  Brian,  who  as  his 
son  by  marriage  and  physician,  was  so  close 
to  him.  His  children  were  never  resentful  of 
his  career.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  very 
proud  of  him  because  he  never  deprived 
them  of  his  companionship.  "Hred  as  he  was 
after  a  number  of  speaking  engagements  In 
New  York  he  always  rushed  off  to  make  the 
last  shuttle  to  Washington. 

Despite  his  illness  Ben  kept  working 
almost  to  the  very  end.  He  did  not  miss  an 
hour  of  the  recent  Lame  Duck  session. 
Though  in  great  pain,  he  never  complained 
but  kept  pushing  and  hoping  to  give  more  of 
himself  in  the  coming  days  to  his  Country 
and  his  people.  After  he  was  sworn  in  on 
Monday.  G-d.  in  His  merciful  way,  decided 
to  grant  Ben  eternal  sleep.  Now  free  from 
pain,  no  longer  to  be  tormented  by  the 
Angel  of  Death,  he  is  going  home  for  a  com- 
plete rest.  In  a  whisper  Ben  speaks  to  us. 

Let  me  die  working. 
Still     tackling     plans     unfinished,     tasks 

undone. 
Clean  to  its  end.  swift  may  my  race  be  run. 
No  lagging  steps,  no  faltering,  no  shirking. 

Let  me  die  working. 


its 


He 


Let  me  die  thinking. 
Let  me  fare  forth  still  with  an  open  mind. 
Fresh  secrets  to  unfold,  new  truths  to  find. 
My    soul    undimmed,    alert,    no    questions 

blinking. 

Let  me  die  thinking. 

Let  me  die  laughing. 
No  sighing  o'er  past  sins;  they  are  forgiven. 
Spilled  on  this  earth  are  all  the  Joys  of 

heaven. 
The  wine  of  life,  the  cup  of  mirth  still 

quaffing; 

Let  me  die  laughing. 

S.  Hall  Yoonc* 


serired  i 
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POLITICS  AND  CULTURE 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Charles  Moser  of  George  Washington 
University  recently  contributed  a  per- 
ceptive essay  to  the  January  1983  issue 
of  Chronicles  of  Ctdture.  I  heartily 
recommend  this  publication  to  any  of 
my  colleagues  seeking  a  different  per- 
spective on  the  important  issues  of  our 
time,  and  I  ask  that  Professor  Moser's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 
[Prom  Chronicles  of  Culture,  January  1983] 
ComcKirr— Politics  dc  Colture 
(By  Charles  Moser) 

History,  in  the  end.  remembers  a  society 
more  by  Its  culture  than  by  its  politics.  If  a 
modem  American  luiows  little  about  the 
dramatists  and  poets  and  sculptors  of  an- 
cient Greece  or  Rome,  he  knows  even  less 
about  their  political  leaders.  The  point  Is 
well  put  in  an  anecdote  told  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  a  century  hence  a  Russian  school- 
child  asked  to  identify  Leonid  Brezhnev  re- 
calls him  as  a  politician  in  the  age  of  Sol- 
zhenitsyn. 

A  society's  culture  encompasses  the  entire 
gamut  of  Its  spiritual  possibilities,  starting 
with  art  at  the  highest  level  and  extending 
to  the  front  page  of  a  dally  newspaper.  Pur- 
thermore,  a  culture  must  deal  with  the  soci- 
ety's esUbllshed  moral  and  religious  values, 
even  when  It  sets  out  to  challenge  them. 


Politics  has  to  do  with  the  selection  of  a 
society's  governmental  leaders  and  with  the 
formulation  of  its  laws  and  regulations.  A 
society's  legislation  neceasarily  reflects  Its 
ethical  standards:  If  most  members  of  a  soci- 
ety believe  it  wrong  to  kill  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  its  laws  will  include  sanc- 
tions against  murder.  Society  continually 
legislates  morality;  the  conflict  Is  always 
over  which— not  whether— moral  standards 
should  be  incorporated  In  Its  rules.  In  our 
day  American  society  Is  plagued  by  a  politi- 
cal and  cultural  division  between  those  who 
defend  moral  standards  in  our  legislation 
and  those  who  reject  them. 

In  premodem  times  culture  dominated 
politics,  a  situation  which  persisted  into 
recent  centuries.  Actually,  culture  and  poli- 
tics generally  worked  in  tandem.  In  Russia, 
for  example,  only  In  the  19th  century  did 
the  cultural  elite  adopt  a  hostUe  stance 
toward  the  political  objectives  of  the  sUte. 
Both  before  and  after  that  time— as  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today— the  artist  generally 
supported  the  interests  of  the  government. 
Many  of  the  great  Russian  writers  of  the 
18th  century  were  also  government  officials, 
and  in  the  1780's  Catherine  the  Great  even 
wrote  (or  at  least  had  published  under  her 
name)  satirical  plays  Intended  to  Improve 
the  morals  of  society,  as  a  supplement  to 
the  legislation  she  promulgated  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  politics 
spread  throughout  society,  until  finally 
Marxist  theory  declared  that  politics  should 
permeate  society  entirely,  and  therefore 
also  determine  Its  culture.  So  culture— even 
high  culture— has  become  the  concern  of 
the  totalitarian  state,  which  establishes 
Ministries  of  Culture  to  tend  to  it.  The 
writer  in  a  totalitarian  society  knows  that 
he  faces  political  penalties— Imprisonment, 
exile,  perhaps  even  death— if  he  goes 
against  the  official  cultural  line,  precisely 
because  the  political  authorities  consider 
what  he  does  Important.  By  contrast,  the 
American  writer  enjoys  an  enviable  artistic 
freedom,  but  he  knows  In  his  soul  that  he 
owes  this  to  the  belief  among  the  powerful 
that  his  activities  are  of  no  political  conse- 
quence. In  the  American  polity  the  notion 
that  ideas  have  no  practical  Impact  on  socie- 
ty Is  still  powerful  and  Influential. 

In  analyzing  culture  and  politics  we  may 
make  another  useful  division;  between  what 
can  be  called  the  central  culture  and  the  pe- 
ripheral culture,  and  between  legislative  and 
electoral  politics,  for  there  Is  a  special  link 
between  the  central  culture  and  legislative 
politics,  and  between  the  peripheral  cultural 
and  electoral  politics. 
■  The  central  culture  based  in  the  great  In- 
tellectual centers— Boston,  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles— controls 
the  major  radio  and  television  networks, 
newspapers,  the  book-publishing  Industry, 
prominent  organs  of  opinion,  the  universi- 
ties, and  so  forth.  Surveys  consistently  show 
that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  those 
who  create  our  central  culture  epouse  ethi- 
cal values  at  variance  with  the  moral  tradi- 
tions of  the  population  at  large,  and  they 
work  vigorously  to  advance  those  values  in 
every  way  possible.  The  peripheral  culture 
is  scattered  through  the  heartland  of  the 
country,  in  the  smalltown  newspapers,  local 
radio  and  television  stations,  small  newslet- 
ters, civic  organizations.  The  values  the  pe- 
ripheral culture  holds  dear  are  much  closer 
to  those  held  by  the  people  at  large  than 
those  of  the  central  culture. 

Electoral  politics  is  more  closely  tied  to 
the  peripheral  culture  than  to  the  central 


one,  because  electoral  campaigns  are  con- 
ducted over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
nation,  with  substantial  direct  contact  be- 
tween representative  and  constituent.  The 
communication  channels  between  represent- 
ative and  constituent  (brochures,  local  radio 
and  television  advertising,  electoral  meet- 
ings) are  controlled  primarily  by  the  organs 
of  the  peripheral  culture.  Consequently,  the 
concerns  of  the  ordinary  citizen  carry  much 
more  weight  in  the  electoral  process  than  in 
the  legislature  process.  So  the  electoral  mis- 
takenly assumes  that  the  good  men  it  has 
elected  to  office  will  do  the  right  thing  in 
Washington.  The  frequent  complaint  that 
Senator  X  says  one  thing  at  home  and  does 
another  In  Congress  reflects  a  psychological 
division  that  is  rooted  as  much  in  culture  as 
It  Is  in  politics— as  the  central  culture  de- 
fines the  overall  agenda  of  legislative  poli- 
tics. It  decides  which  Issues  are  important 
(nuclear  power,  racism,  feminism,  Israeli 
"imperialism")  and  which  are  not  (the 
Soviet  threat,  genocidal  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Angola,  the  right  to  life, 
school  prayer,  busing  for  racial  balance). 
Party  leaders  in  Congress  often  have  safe 
constituencies,  with  token  opposition  or 
none  at  all;  they  are  therefore  less  influ- 
enced by  the  peripheral  culture,  and  so 
listen  primarily  to  the  political  demands  of 
the  central  culture.  The  staff  of  Congres- 
sional conunlttees  who  arrange  legislative 
hearings  form  a  part  of  that  central  culture, 
and  the  permanent  bureaucracy  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  also  derives  Its  notions  of  what 
is  politically  vital  from  the  central  culture. 
Only  rarely  does  an  elected  official  in  Wash- 
ington display  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  cen- 
tral culture's  working  to  be  able  to  resist  It 
consciously  and  consistently.  To  be  sure, 
after  the  1980  elections  the  peripheral  cul- 
ture has  been  able  to  place  some  items  on 
the  political  agenda,  but  the  central  culture 
has  prevented  the  actual  enactment  of  most 
of  them. 

The  central  culture  realizes  not  only  that 
culture  defines  politics,  but  also  that  politi- 
cal action  can  mold  both  the  central  and  the 
peripheral  cultures.  Abortion  is  a  case  in 
point.  Before  1972.  the  right  to  abortion  on 
demand  was  preached  only  by  parts  of  the 
radical  left  and  by  the  McGovemlte  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party  (which  was  decisively 
repudiated  by  the  electorate  that  year). 
Shortly  afterward,  however,  in  a  signal  po- 
litical triumph  of  the  central  culture,  the 
Supreme  Court  decreed  what  amoimted  to 
an  almost-untrammeled  right  to  abortion. 
Now.  thanks  to  the  authority  of  that  politi- 
cal institution,  the  peripheral  culture  has 
shifted  toward  an  acceptance  of  what  not 
long  ago  was  still  considered  a  serious  moral 
transgression,  despite  the  impressive  efforts 
of  the  defenders  of  the  right  to  life  during 
the  intervening  decade.  Thus,  under  pres- 
sure of  the  central  culture,  politics  has  in- 
fluenced the  peripheral  culture.  American 
society's  view  of  homosexuality  could  under- 
go a  similar  evolution.  Although  the  periph- 
eral culture  opposes  any  official  recognition 
of  this  deviation  from  behavioral  norms,  the 
central  culture  works  imceaslngly  to  legiti- 
mize it  through  legislation  forbidding  dis- 
crimination on  the  basts  of  "sexual  orienta- 
tion." Some  localities,  including  the  nation's 
capital,  have  already  adopted  such  laws.  If 
similar  legislation  were  passed  at  the  na- 
tional level  and  not  promptly  reversed, 
within  a  few  years  the  peripheral  culture 
might  move  to  a  much  greater  tolerance  of 
homosexuality. 

Of  course  the  central  culture  also  seeks  to 
advance  its  aims  through  its  own  direct 


channels.  For  instance,  it  vorks  to  eliminate 
what  it  considers  "aexlBm."  largely  through 
cultiu^  censorship:  by  omacioualy  eradicat- 
ing the  "sexist"  assumptions  of  the  English 
language,  it  believes  it  can  alter  the  reality 
which  that  language  reflects.  Other  ele- 
ments of  the  central  culture  are  also  used 
for  this  purpose,  as,  for  example,  a  current 
network  television  advertisement  which 
shows  a  girls'  volleyball  team  Ignomlniously 
defeating  a  boys'  team.  The  central  culture 
will  not  succeed  entirely  in  its  radical  objec- 
tives here,  for  reality  is  more  intractable 
than  it  knows;  but  it  can  move  in  that  direc- 
tion and  occasion  much  social  disruption  in 
the  process. 

The  liberal  left  in  Western  society  has 
always  recognized  the  social  and  political 
importance  of  culture,  and  it  therefore  has 
been  willing  to  invest  substantial  financial 
resources  in  order  to  control  it,  ultimately 
for  political  ends.  The  left  has  invaded  the 
nervous  system  of  our  society— the  commu- 
nications media.  A  social  organism  can  react 
only  to  the  signals  it  receives  through  that 
nervous  system,  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
central  culture  controls  the  nervous  system, 
it  also  controls  the  society  as  a  whole. 
Beyond  that,  the  left  knows  that  even  vpo- 
litlcal  elements  of  culture  can  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  their  political  purposes,  and 
so  the  Public  Broadcasting  System  effective- 
ly shields  its  slanted  public-affairs  program- 
ming through  the  presentation  of  ballet  and 
opera  and  poetry  readings. 

Traditional  conservatives  have  been  slow 
to  awaken  to  the  vital  importance  of  culture 
as  a  determinant  of  politics.  Now,  however, 
young  conservatives  are  finally  being 
trained  to  enter  the  media  at  the  bottom; 
resources  are  being  invested  in  cultural  en- 
terprises; and  publications  like  "Chronicles 
of  Culture"  have  come  into  existence.  The 
creation  of  a  substantial  alternative  to  the 
liberal  central  culture  is  a  herculean  task. 
That  alternative  must  be  extensive  and  im- 
pressive enough  to  overcome  liberal  influ- 
ence both  at  the  center  and  at  the  periph- 
ery, and  powerful  enough  to  form  a  milieu 
within  which  traditionalist  poUUcal  leaders 
can  exist.  The  undertaking  is  difficult,  but  it 
is  entirely  worthy  of  those  who  feel  the 
need  to  defend  the  finest  accomplishments 
of  Western  civilization.* 


HOW  THE  DOLLAR  STOLE 
CHRISTMAS 

•  lix.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  9,  1982.  a  very  distinguished 
American,  Mr.  Robert  O.  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.,  delivered  an  address 
which  I  think  deserves  consideration 
by  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  submit  Mr.  Anderson's  remarks  for 
the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

How  THE  Dollar  Stole  Christkas 

Thank  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  deliver  this 
luncheon  address  with  a  vista  of  the  sea  for 
a  backgroimd.  We  are  here  to  talk  about 
world  agriculture— tropical  agriculture  spe- 
cifically, in  the  context  of  the  whole  realm 
of  global  activity.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  what  I  call  the  "Phantom 
Factor"— the  hidden  element  in  world  agri- 
culture which  Is  probably  as  Important  as, 
or  more  important  than,  non-tariff  trade 
barriers,  or  overproduction  and  the  great 
crop  surpluses  of  1982  in  the  United  SUtes. 
This  is  United  States  monetary  policy,  be- 


cause it  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  world 
agriculture,  and  particularly  on  the  United 
States.  It  has  occurred  at  a  most  unfortu- 
nate time,  when  the  world  economy  has 
been  through  three  consecutive  years  of 
what  could  euphemistically  be  caUed  non- 
growth,  or  perhaps  slipping  backwards.  It  is 
the  direct  product  of  United  States  govern- 
ment policy  and  not  an  accident.  I  am  not 
here  today  to  criticize  that  policy,  but 
rather  to  point  out  Its  hidden  effect. 

This  morning,  one  of  our  speakers  re- 
ferred to  the  two  great  shocks  of  increased 
energy  prices,  one  in  1973-74  and  the  second 
in  1979-80. 1  would  like  to  venture  that  the 
third  shock— this  monetary  shock— has  been 
an  equally  severe  force  in  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

As  a  starting  point,  one  must  go  back  to 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  at  which  time  it 
was  very  evident  that  England  could  no 
longer  perform  as  the  world's  banker,  and 
that  the  emerging  world  community  that 
the  free  world  believed  in  at  the  end  of  the 
war  was  clearly  going  to  demand  a  banking 
system  that  could  support  growing  world 
trade  and  Investment  The  United  States,  in 
spite  of  a  rather  provincial  background, 
agreed  to  be  the  world's  banker  and  accept 
the  unmistakable  role  of  world  leadership 
that  such  a  responsibility  entaOed. 

That  meant  that  the  British  Pound  Ster- 
ling, which  had  up  until  then  served  as  the 
world's  currency  for  most  transactions,  was 
relegated  to  a  secondary  role.  This  probably 
more  than  anything  else,  signified  the  true 
breakup  of  the  British  Empire.  In  signing 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  we  agreed 
that  we  would  fix  our  currency  as  the  base 
for  all  of  the  other  currencies  In  the  world, 
and  that  we  would  maintain  what  we  called 
a  gold  exchange  standard.  This  did  not 
mean  that  you  could  take  your  money  and 
turn  it  in  for  gold— you  could  not.  But  it  did 
mean  that  a  foreign  bank  could  present  dol- 
lars in  its  possession  and  take  gold. 

This  system  has  worked  surprisingly 
well— it  worked  so  well  that  in  1963  or  1964 
when  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Dallas  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  I  became  interested  in  mone- 
tary matters  and  learned  that  there  was  not 
a  university  in  the  United  States  giving  an 
imdergraduate  course  in  monetary  affairs 
that  there  was  hardly  a  graduate  course  in 
the  subject,  and  that  you  had  to  get  up  to 
the  highest  levels  to  find  a  few  people  who 
recognized  the  Importance  of  monetary 
matters,  or  even  that  the  subject  was  one  of 
possible  interest.  So  American  economists 
who  are  now  calling  a  number  of  the  shots 
in  our  country  really  have  been  raised  with 
a  bit  of  a  blind  spot  and  are  now  trying  to 
catch  up,  since  Milton  Friedman  popular- 
ized the  subject.  But  we  still  have  not 
learned  to  come  to  terms  with  the  dual  role 
of  the  dollar  as  the  American  currency  and, 
far  more  important,  as  the  world's  currency. 
It  is  the  latter  role  that  concerns  me  here 
today  as  our  administration  or  lack  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  overseas  dollars  create 
tremendous  problems  for  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  1971  we  discovered  that  we  did  not 
have  enough  gold  to  honor  our  gold  ex- 
change commitment.  We  put  great  pressure 
on  any  country  that  had  come  In  to  ex- 
change for  gold,  and  gave  them  a  lecture  on 
why  they  really  did  not  want  It  and  tried  to 
get  them  to  take  a  quick  flight  home.  But 
Jawboning  not  succeeding,  and  with  our  gold 
reserves  clearly  Inadequate,  President  Nixon 
returned  from  Camp  £>avid  that  year  with 
TreasiuT  Secretary  John  Connally  and  an- 
nounced that  the  United  SUtes  was  going  to 
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Cisco  for  $10,000  a  year  or  to  ago,  now  oosU 
only  $7,500.  Detroit  had  enough  problems 
with  the  $10,000  vehicle— you  can  Imagine 
what  Ito  outlook  is  with  these  $7,500  cars. 
The  price  of  steel  in  Prance,  solely  because 
of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  is  down 
$135  a  ton  in  eight  months— full  price,  not 
dumping.  Congress  is  suddenly  talking  of 
trade  barriers  to  protect  United  States  in- 
dustry from  what  is  essentially  the  growing 
strength  of  our  own  currency. 

Conversely,  our  $3.30  per  bushel  wheat  is 
priced  to  the  European  buyer  at  $S/buahel 
or  more  in  his  oirrency.  His  producta  on  the 
other  hand  come  into  the  United  States  at 
aO-30%  less  than  they  did  one  to  one  and  a 
half  years  ago.  I  have  a  hunch  that  the 
canefields  of  Hawaii  may  be  having  more 
problems  with  monetary  values  than  with 
any  drought  or  production  difficulties. 
These  monetary  problems  are  very  real— a 
lot  of  Hawaii's  competition  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry is  from  the  Third  World  where  the 
change  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  been 
far  greater  than  the  30-40%  that  has  oc- 
curred in  Europe  and  Japan.  In  parte  of 
Europe  today  crude  oil  sells  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  $50/barrel  In  internal  currency.  This 
creates  real  hardships  for  any  country,  as 
the  cost  of  imports  which  are  dollar-denomi- 
nated continues  to  rise.  Their  purchasing 
power  as  measured  in  dollars  is  shrinking 
rapidly  and  cutting  into  world  trade  and  the 
cost  of  their  imports  is  soaring  along  with 
internal  inflation,  driven  by  their  "dollar  de- 
nominated" needs. 

Por  years,  everyone  has  had  a  strong  pref- 
erence or  demand  for  dollars  in  trade,  and 
there  were   very   few   people,   particularly 
where  energy  was  concerned,  who  could  not 
dictate  what  price  would  be  charged  and  in 
what  currency.  Today  the  dollar  has  become 
the  norm   in  the  majority   or  world  ex- 
change. It  is  only  in  more  recent  years, 
when    energy    use    and    production    has 
become  more  abundant,  that  one  hears  of 
transfers  In  other  currencies,  and  of  barter 
transactions.  If  world  liquidity  continues  to 
shrink,  there  is  no  question  that  we  are 
going  to  be  increasingly  confronted  with 
barter  and  countertrade.  Barter  is  the  earli- 
est and  most  primitive  form  of  trade,  and 
occurs  between  two  parties  that  want  to  do 
business  but  don't  have  money.  Por  the  first 
time  I  have  realized  how  the  Japanese  and 
Engllsh   trading   companies   started;    they 
were  trading  with  areas  of  the  world  that 
did    not    have    hard    currency,    and    they 
learned  to  trade  goods  for  goods.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  never  learned  this,  since  we  have 
never  had  a  problem  with  our  currency  and 
have  been  naive  enough  to  think  that  there- 
fore no  one  else  would  have  such  a  problem. 
This  ri^ng  value  of  the  dollar  has  led  to 
decreasing   competitiveness   of   all   United 
States    agrictiltural    products,    along    with 
commodities  In  general.  There  is  reason  for 
alarm  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  dollar's  slip  of  the  last  few  weeks  will 
continue.  If  the  dollar  continues  to  rise,  if 
the  Franc  drops  to  eight  or  nine  to  the 
dollar,  there  is  no  way  the  United  States 
farmer  or  manufacturer  can  compete  with 
imporU  from  the  European  Community  ag- 
ricultural sector.  Straight  across  the  board 
Japan  and  the  European  Community  will  be 
in  a  highly  advantageous  position  and  the 
entire  spectrum  of  commodity  production  in 
the  United  States  may  be  following  our  steel 
Industry  into  decline  and  oblivion. 

Going  back  to  Bretton  Woods,  where  we 
began,  we  see  that  all  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
discussions  centered  around  one  issue:  stop- 
ping any  major  country  from  pricing  its 


money  too  low.  By  pricing  its  money  too 
low.  a  country  is  in  effect  subsidizing  Ita  ex- 
porta  Instead  of  coiKemlng  ourselves  with 
this,  we  have  inadvertently  made  aU  of  the 
currencies  of  the  world  extremely  chew, 
and  our  own  extremely  dear.  I  personally 
hope  that  our  present  monetary  policy  will 
not  continue  much  longer,  since  I  see  con- 
tinuing strength  in  the  dollar  and  a  continu- 
ing depressing  impact  on  world  trade.  I 
think  that  more  than  anything  else  we 
alone  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  eco- 
nomic activity  of  the  world  today.  There 
may  be  a  need  to  think  in  terms  of  barter  If 
people  need  to  do  business— one  of  our 
speakers  today  has  a  very  novel  approach  to 
this,  trying  to  systematize  it  with  a  type  of 
quasi-currency.  Such  a  discussion  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  found  redundant 
and  perhaps  nonsendcal.  but  given  the  pres- 
sures of  today,  especially  those  faced  by 
Third  World  countries,  we  may  be  looking 
to  find  new  solutions. 

With  that.  I  would  like  to  leave  you  think- 
ing of  the  "Phantom  Factor"  that  is  aggra- 
vating the  present  economic  situation  in  the 
United  States.  This  morning  in  our  meeting 
I  took  my  shoe  off.  to  try  to  see  where  it 
was  made.  It  occurred  to  me  that  twenty 
years  ago  no  one  in  the  room  would  be  wear- 
ing an  article  of  clothing  that  was  not  made 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  hazard  that 
there  are  very  few  articles  of  clothing  in 
this  room  today  that  were  made  in  the 
United  States— and  if  the  apparel  was.  the 
fabric  was  not.  We  have  managed  to  lose  an 
automobile  industry  and  a  steel  industry, 
and  commodities  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  "Phantom  Factor."  In  reading  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  the  other  day.  I  real- 
ized that  there  should  be  about  five  more 
columns  in  the  commodities  section  so  that 
the  prices  could  be  shown  in  yen.  in  the 
pound,  in  the  franc,  and  so  on— plus  net 
change  from  the  day  before.  More  often 
than  not.  the  currency  change  is  greater 
than  the  market  change. 

The  latter  U  readily  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  producing  copper  in  Chile 
in  terms  of  United  States  currency  has 
dropped  during  the  last  year  from  73«  a 
pound  to  49«  a  pound.  This  places  the  Chile- 
an copper  industry  in  a  profitable  position 
along  with  Zaire  and  Zambia  at  the  very 
moment  that  every  major  copper  deposit  in 
the  United  States  is  seriously  under  study 
for  complete  shutdowns.  No  amoumt  of  in- 
creased productivity  in  the  United  States 
can  overcome  a  handicap  of  these  dimen- 
sions. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  some- 
thing like  15%  of  the  world's  aluminum  ca- 
pacity is  now  shut  down— virtually  all  of  it 
here  In  the  United  States!  As  the  dollar  con- 
tinues to  strengthen,  we  are  virtually  locked 
into  rising  unemployment  and  further  dete- 
rioration in  trade  and  fiscal  balance. 

Until  we  address  ourselves  to  the  realities 
of  today's  monetary  system,  and  its  Impact 
on  trade,  and  the  disadvantage  that  accrues 
to  our  country  under  current  restrictive 
practices,  we  will  have  problems. 

Perhaps  we  are  at  a  point  where  the 
entire  world  monetary  system  must  be  ex- 
amined. 

If  such  an  inquiry  should  be  started,  it 
must  begin  with  a  careful  assessment  of  our 
own  national  goals  together  with  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  and  its  changed  role 
from  its  inception  in  1913  as  a  largely  do- 
mestically oriented  system  to  protect  and 
regulate  the  American  Banking  System. 

Over  the  last  60  years  and  due  largely  to 
the  Bretton  Woods  and  Smithsonian  Agree- 
menta,  it  has  become  a  very  different  and 


largely  international  iitstltutlon  with  direct 
and  Indirect  powers  that  can  supersede  the 
efforts  of  even  the  largest  central  banks  of 
the  world.  Its  degree  of  autonomy  and  insu- 
lation from  both  politics  and  social  pres- 
sures make  it  truly  unique  among  global  in- 
stitutions and  if  it  should  desire  to  avail 
itself  of  ite  full  powers,  it  would  be  the  most 
powerful  unilateral  institution  in  the  world. 
First  and  foremost,  we  must  accept  the  re- 
alities of  the  dollar  and  ite  commanding  po- 
sition in  world  commerce.  Until  we  define 
our  own  responsibilities  and  goals,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  re-es- 
tablish a  sound  economic  base  for  future 
growth.  Basically,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  overly  strong  dollar  can  be  a  corrosive 
influence  to  economic  activities  and  employ- 
ment not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  world.  Like  the  grinch,  the 
dollar  just  stole  Christmas.* 


BUDGETARY  BEDLAM 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  from  the 
December  29,  1982.  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal regarding  the  recently  concluded 
postelection  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress.    It     is     entitled     "Budgetary 
Bedlam"   and   describes  the  Govern- 
ment's inability  to  restrain  spending 
during  a  period  of  weak  economy.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  29. 
1982] 
BuscRAXT  Bedlam 
Those  closing  hours  of  the  97th  Congress 
were  full  of  the  kind  of  drama  and  excite- 
ment Washington  loves  to  create,  in  part  be- 
cause it  distracte  the  voters  from  what  is 
really  going  on.  Jesse  Helms,  trying  to  block 
a  five-cent  increase  in  the  federal  tax  on 
gasoline,    endured    abuse    seldom    before 
heard  In  the  Senate  chamber,  even  when 
the  body  has  punished  a  member  for  a  gross 
violation  of  law.  The  drama  is  worth  return- 
ing to,  for  it  told  us  a  lot  about  what  the 
Senate  can  get  serious  about. 

The  Senate  can  get  very  upset  about 
having  ite  Christmas  vacation  delayed. 
There  was  much  talk  about  "abusing"  the 
Senate's  rules,  though  if  the  Senate  had 
been  following  ite  own  budget  procedures  all 
year  there  would  never  have  been  a  special 
session  or  a  filibuster. 

More  important,  the  Senate  can  become 
enraged  when  a  member  tries  to  deny  his 
fellows  large  chunks  of  pork.  It  was  telling 
that  the  worst  retaliation  other  senators 
could  threaten  Senator  Helms  with  was  zap- 
ping his  peanut  subsidies  (if  they  actuaUy 
did.  It  would  be  a  good  start).  The  theory  of 
the  gasoline-tax  bill  the  senator  opposed 
was  to  fix  roads  and  bridges,  but  Congress 
quickly  got  to  the  point:  iianding  out  $6.6 
billion  in  goodies. 

Every  state,  to  start  with,  was  guaranteed 
85%  of  whatever  taxes  were  collected  in 
that  state— raising  the  question  of  why  the 
state  couldn't  raise  ite  own  taxes  and  fix  ite 
own  bridges.  Then  mass  transit  and  other 
goodies  were  cut  into  the  game,  probably 
sparing  New  York  aty  and  Washington 
from  having  to  raise  mass  transit  fares  right 
away,  the  one  step  most  necessary  to  salvag- 
ing their  infrastructure.  A  headline  on  the 
front  page  of  last  Friday's  Washington  Post 
said  It  all:  "Gasoline  Tax  a  Bonanza  for 
Region." 


The  drama  also  showed  us  what  the 
Senate  Is  not  serious  about— the  final  di- 
mensions of  the  federal  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  began  last  Oct.  1.  Yes.  there  is  a 
budget  now.  of  sorte.  Congress  never  got 
around  to  all  the  13  separate  appropriatiCMM 
bills.  But  it  did  pass  an  "omnibus"  appro- 
priations bill  In  the  final  hours  lumping  to- 
gether in  one  big  chunk  the  78%  of  total  ap- 
propriations that  were  never  treated  individ- 
ually. 

These  appropriations  bills,  which  do  not 
Include  the  large  sums  for  Social  Security 
and  interest  on  the  federal  debt  that  do  not 
pass  through  the  approprlaUons  proceH, 
stack  up  to  about  $490  billion.  That  means 
that  the  spending  most  directly  under  con- 
gressional control  is.  after  allowing  for 
about  5%  inflation,  being  boosted  by  Con- 
gress at  a  7%  annual  rate.  There  are  very 
few  enterprises  in  this  coxmtry  that  are 
growing  at  that  rata,  and  certainly  the  U.S. 
and  world  economies  are  not  experiencing 
anything  like  that  growth. 

There  are  some  other  interesting  things 
about  what  the  Congress  has  Just  accom- 
plished. Readers  may  remember  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  struck  a  compromise  deal  with 
Congress  last  June.  In  return  for  this  vigor- 
ous show  of  spending  restraint  we  have  Just 
described  above,  the  president  agreed  to  a 
tax  increase  package  approximating  $100 
blUlon.  The  final  touch  in  this  reversal  of 
the  president's  former  role  as  a  tax  cutter 
was  his  conversion  late  this  year  to  the  gas- 
oline tax,  which  members  of  Congress  hap- 
pily gave  him  total  credit  for  while  they 
gleefully  took  credit  for  what  the  tax  will 
buy,  those  mass  transit  subsidies  and  the 
like. 

The  president  also  ended  the  year  out  of 
pocket  in  another  way.  His  defense  budget, 
which  he  had  already  compromised  once, 
ended  up  $19  billion  under  the  $268  billion, 
including  military  construction,  he  had  re- 
quested In  the  fiscal  1983  budget.  Nonde- 
f  ense  spending  came  out  above  his  initial  re- 
quest and  above  his  later  compromise. 

What  we  have  just  witnessed  as  the  97th 
Congress  passes  into  history,  then,  is  an- 
other Congress,  this  one  with  a  Republican 
In  the  White  House  and  a  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate,  that  could  not  achieve  fiscal 
discipline.  It  has  insisted  on  having  the  gov- 
ernment continue  ite  unchecked  growth, 
spending  far  more  than  it  can  hope  to  take 
in.  Ite  members  yammer  publicly  and  pri- 
vately for  more  taxes  to  feed  this  expensive 
habit,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  very  re- 
cession they  so  often  deplore  derives  from 
the  burdens  they  are  inflicting  on  the  pro- 
ductive sector. 

And  of  course,  the  final  embarrassing 
scene  was  played  on  the  Senate  floor  with 
poor  old  Jesse  Helms  and  a  handful  of  sup- 
porters trying  to  hold  out  against  his  angry 
colleagues,  who  wanted  that  money  fast. 
Senator  Kennedy  heaped  a  special  scorn  on 
the  North  Carolinian  for  making  such  a  big 
deal  out  of  a  mere  $5.5  billion.  "We  have  too 
easUy  permitted  this  historic  chamber  to 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  nation," 
he  declaimed.  We  doubt  that  anyone  is 
laughing. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  DR. 
ALEXANDER 


•  Itx.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  Dr.  Benjamin 
Alexander,  president  of  the  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  was  Im- 


pressed with  the  tone  and  insights  of 
Mr.  Alexander's  observations.  I  com- 
mend his  forthright  view  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  submit  for 
the  Rccoso  the  interview. 
The  interview  follows: 

Thi  Toooh  Path  That  Hi  Now  Exmcis 

OthbsToTakx 
Q.  I'm  wondering  whether  the  experience 
in  your  own  life  is  what  lies  in  back  of  your 
attitude  that  blacks,  even  from  disadvan- 
taged badcgrounds.  should  not  have  special 
privileges,  special  opportunities,  have  spe- 
cial concessions  made  to  them.  Where  did 
you  grow  up? 
A.  I  grew  up  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Q.  What  part  of  town  did  you  live  in? 
A.  The  ghetto  area,  the  poor  area.  I  saw  a 
shooting  and  a  killing  practically  every  Sat- 
urday night.  But  I  come  from  a  religious 
home.  My  parente  would  say  to  me.  "We  are 
poor  now  because  everybody  is  poor  now  [in 
the  Depression].  But  education  could  get 
you  above  this.  What  you  must  do  is  work 
hard." 

BCy  father  was  Just  a  foundry  worker,  and 
my  mother  was  just  a  hospital  maid.  But 
what  they  knew  was  this:  that  if  you  got  an 
education— she  worked  at  the  hospital- you 
could  be  the  doctor.  But  this  is  what  all  the 
parente  In  those  days  said  to  their  kids.  We 
came  home  at  night,  we  studied  because 
they  asked  us  to  study.  When  I  was  In 
school,  the  community  had  spelling  bees  for 
the  blacks.  So  we  knew  how  to  spell.  We  had 
debates.  When  I  was  in  the  sixth  grade- 
debate  champion.  Everybody  was  trained.  I 
could  think  and  talk  on  my  feet  at  that 
early  stage.  We  don't  do  this  now. 

[In  1954],  I  wanted  to  earn  a  doctorate 
degree  so  I  applied  to  Howard,  [one  of 
America's  pranier  black  universities.] 
Howard  would  not  accept  me  because, 
number  one,  of  my  color.  Absolutely  true. 
Q.  You  mean  your  [dark)  complexion? 
A.  Yeah,  It  was  my  complexion.  Also  the 
economic  background  of  my  parente. 

My  mother  and  my  father  had  maybe  a 
4th  grade  educaUon.  When  I  went  to  the 
chemistry  department  1  was  Just  told  out- 
right—if you  were  lighter  In  color  or  If  your 
parente  were  professional  people—.  Howard 
turned  me  down. 

So  then  1  appUed  to  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty and  [they]  accepted  me.  Now  here's  the 
thing  that's  going  to  be  a  shocker  to  you: 
When  I  got  to  Georgetown.  I  had  met  Dr. 
Michael  Sullivan.  He  gave  me  the  assign- 
ment to  start  working  on  my  doctorate 
degree.  But  there  was  a  Jesuit  father  [who] 
met  me  and  he  said  "Do  we  [already]  have 
enough  blacks  here?"  He  and  Dr.  Sullivan 
said  that's  no  way  to  run  a  university.  This 
man  has  been  accepted  and  I  don't  care 
what  his  color  is.  I  don't  care  what  his  reli- 
gion Is.  He's  gonna  go  to  Georgetown. 

I  said  I  would  need  a  job  here.  I  applied  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
BeltsvUle.  At  that  time.  In  chemistry,  people 
were  chosen  by  the  type  of  grades  they 
made.  They  had  a  competitive  examination 
that  was  given  to  all  chemlste  graduating 
from  universities.  I  took  the  competitive  ex- 
amination along  with  some  other  studente, 
and  I  made  102  on  that  examination— 97 
plus  five  polnte  veteran's  preference.  I  had 
finished  number  3.  In  those  days,  every- 
thing was  competitive,  which  I  liked  very 
much,  because  then  It  was  ability.  They  saw 
that  I  made  this  grade  at  BeltsvUle.  They 
hired  me  on  the  basis  that  I  went  to  the 
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this? 
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majoring  in  chemistry,  but 

zoology.  There  was  a  very 

girl  named  Anderson.  My 

[We]  were  supposed 

based  upon  alphabet. 

came  up,  he  said.  "You 

for  a  partner."  And  I  said. 

told  me  why.  "She's  a  white 

you  a  partner."  The  next 

back  my  partner  was  the 

in  the  class.  BCy  partner 

Smartest  person  in  the  class. 

everything.  We  took  partner- 

,  because  he's  Jewish 

what  the  heck.  They  make  a 

.  This  is  why  I  think  I  got 

background  in  chemistry. 

's  back  up.  With  some  real 

early    on,    something    hap- 

made  you  luiow  that  you 

lot  of  children  who  grew  up 

up  don't  have  that  atti- 

how  you  can  Justify 

as  though  they  were  like 

lo  you  get  kids  to  have  the 

that  you  have? 

for  a  fact  that  85  percent 
can  do  what  I  have  done  if 
at  it.  It's  a  bell-shaped 
dde  there  are  15  percent  and 
o  be  geniuses  and  they  will 
they're  taught  anything  or 
going  to  have  70  percent 
those  70  percent  are  average 
am  be  doctors,  they  can  be 
can  be  writers,  they  can  be 
They  can  be  anything 
.  But  they  have  to  be  moti- 
not  make  everytmdy  equal, 
in  this  85  percent  on  this 
I  was  in  that  85  percent  on 
I  could  make  it.  Now.  BUI. 
with  society  today  and  par- 
people  is  they  have  not  told 
must  work  hard  to  succeed, 
them  coddling  people  is 
I  the  world  to  destroy  them, 
been  taught  is.  you  know, 
give  you  this  and  give  you 
1  you  give  me  things  all  you 
a  beggar. 
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My  generation  is  no  different,  for  blacks, 
from  the  present  generation.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  in  my  generation  parents  worked 
their  hands  to  the  bone  to  see  that  their 
children  got  a  college  education.  At  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Cincinnati  where  I  went,  blacks 
were  outstanding.  Tou  didn't  teach  me  how 
to  read.  They  knew  how  to  read  when  they 
got  there.  You  didn't  have  to  teach  them 
how  to  write.  They  knew  how  to  write.  You 
didn't  have  to  teach  them  what  to  go  into. 
We  went  into  the  fields  that  were  dlfficiilt. 
In  my  day  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
blacks  majored  in  chemistry,  physics,  and 
the  smartest  fellow  in  the  physics  area 
there  was  a  black.  We  went  into  zoology,  we 
went  into  the  fields  where  there  was  less 
discrimination  and  you  were  Judged  on  your 
ability. 

Now  let's  go  back  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 
When  I  was  on  the  [D.C.]  board  of  educa- 
tion. 60  percent  of  that  time  we  were  above 
the  national  norm,  because  we  had  a  track 
system.  In  that  track  system,  it  was  broken 
down  into  those  who  were  college-prepared 
and  those  who  were  not.  Now  people  can  say 
what  they  want  to,  the  track  system  had 
some  good.  You  need  ability  grouping.  I 
don't  care  what  anybody  says.  Because 
people  are  not  the  same. 

Q.  You  talked  about  the  track  system  and 
acknowledge  that  some  people  learned  more 
slowly  than  others.  As  long  as  you  have  only 
the  college-prep  track  going  to  college,  one 
can  set  standards  that  are  consonant  with 
the  demands  made  by  the  top-notch  univer- 
sities. 

What  changes  when  you  start  admitting 
people  to  college  from  a  general  track  or 
from  a  lower  track— which  is  what  you  in- 
evitably do  when  you  have  an  open-admis- 
sions college— is  you  get  people  who  become 
eligible  for  enrollment  simply  by  virtue  of 
having  graduated  from  high  school.  What 
happens  when  you  apply  the  rigid  stand- 
ards? 

A.  I'm  very  pleased  to  have  open  admis- 
sions. Everybody  will  be  given  an  opportuni- 
ty to  come  to  UDC  if  they  wish.  I  have  no 
right  to  say  to  a  person  you  cannot  become 
a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  professional  person. 
I  have  the  right  to  give  that  person  the  op- 
portunity. Now  if  that  person  Is  In  that  15 
percent  that  1  mentioned  to  you  and  he  does 
not  make  it.  now  it's  my  Job  to  let  that 
person  know  that  there  are  other  Jobs  in 
the  world  that  are  equally  as  important  as 
being  a  coUege  graduate. 

For  example,  in  San  Francisco  a  plumber 
with  6  to  7  months  work  will  make  more 
than  teachers  with  college  degrees  starting 
off  in  the  school  system.  Some  of  the  people 
worldng  on  the  Metro  system  here,  their 
salaries  are  higher  than  people  who  work 
here  at  the  university  with  coUege  degrees. 
This  society  has  sUted  that  if  you  have  a 
college  degree,  you  are  somebody.  If  you  do 
not  have  a  college  degree,  you're  not  some- 
body. Now  that  is  wrong.  To  me  if  you  have 
a  college  degree  and  you  are  doing  a  worth- 
while Job  and  you're  happy,  that's  impor- 
tant. If  you  don't  have  a  college  degree  and 
you're  driving  a  truck  and  you're  satisfied, 
that's  important.  We  need  the  truck  driver, 
we  need  the  schoolteacher.  Now  Is  a  school- 
teacher more  important  than  a  truck 
driver?  This  society  says  yes.  I  don't  say 
that. 

Q.  But  there's  a  different  kind  of  ques- 
tion: With  open  admissions  you  enroll 
people  from  a  still-troubled  public-school 
system  who  may  not  have  even  been  eligible 
for  the  more  prestigious  schools.  You  admit 
them  in  fairly  significant  proportions.  It 


seems  to  me  that  once  you  admit  people 
who  are  not  fully  prepared  to  be  freshmen, 
you've  got  Just  three  possibilities.  One  is 
thi^  you  expect  them  to  achieve  more  than 
their  counterparts  at  Harvard  or  Stanford. 
Second,  you  expect  them  to  flunk  out  at 
very  high  rates.  And  third  you  lower  what 
you  require  of  them. 

A.  We  will  not  have  lower  standards,  be- 
cause there  you're  coddling  students  and 
you're  crippling  them.  Let's  take  number 
one.  Many  students  have  come  through 
high  schools  over  this  country  and  they 
were  not  prepared.  But  remember  not  only 
does  UDC  admit  those  students.  Harvard 
admits  those  students.  Yale  admiU  those 
students.  We  all  admit  students  of  the  type. 
Now  if  they  come  here,  we  give  them  reme- 
dUtion  help  if  they're  willing  to  do  it.  Every 
one  of  those  students  put  on  probation  were 
contacted  and  asked  if  they'd  like  to  come  in 
for  remedial  help. 

Q.  Do  you  require  an  extra  semester  for 
that  remedial  help?  Because  if  you  d<m't. 
you  get  back  to  what  I  was  talking  about. 
While  they're  doing  remediation  they're  not 
doing  what  a  freshman  who  did  not  need  re- 
mediation would  be  doing. 

A.  It's  given  to  them  after  school  hours. 

Q.  Non-credit  help? 

A.  It's  essentially  non-credit.  Absolutely. 
Out  of  every  100  students  who  come  here  ill- 
prepared,  we  save  about  say.  six,  and  we  lose 
four.  Well,  you  can't  beat  that.  That's  60 
percent.  Now  if  we  were  not  offering  these 
services  we  would  be  condeoming  those  60 
percent  that  we  now  save. 

I  say  this  sincerely.  That  kid  on  the 
comer  can  shoot  dice,  and  he  can  tell  you 
the  odds  on  making  8,  or  5.  or  4.  That  kid  in 
the  clinic  can  cotmt  basketball,  football, 
anything  like  that.  These  are  things  he's  in- 
terested in.  What  we  must  do  is  train  stu- 
dents to  do  the  computer  work,  brain  work. 
Then  we  wlU  take  the  other  student  at  this 
end  of  the  line  and  he  will  be  the  one  that 
will  repair  the  robots.  Both  are  needed. 
Somebody  must  build  the  robots,  somebody 
must  repair  the  robot. 

What's  wrong  with  society,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  this,  is  that  person  who  makes. 
Fs,  if  he's  in  the  85  percent  I'm  talking  to 
you  about,  he  can  make  Bs.  if  he  works  at  it 
and  tries  hard. 

Perfect  example,  one  of  our  faculty  mem- 
bers right  now  has  a  son.  IQ  about  124.  He 
Just  walked  out  of  UDC,  Just  flunked  out, 
this  past  term.  That  kid  has  no  reason  to 
flunk  out  of  this  school.  Do  you  know  why 
he  flunked  out?  He's  lazy.  He  doesn't  want 
to  work.  He  thought  he  could  miss  class. 
This  is  a  new  day  at  UDC.  You're  not  going 
to  come  In  and  miss  classes  and  people  give 
you  anything.  Somehow  I  don't  make  ex- 
cuses for  those  people.  It's  time  for  us  to 
stop  this  nonsense  of  coddling  black  people. 
The  only  think  worth  a  damn  in  this  coun- 
try Is  green  power.  And  how  do  you  get 
green  power?  By  brain  power. 

Q.  Do  you  sometimes  find  yourself  tempt- 
ed into  controversy  almost  for  the  sake  of 
controversy? 

A.  The  reason  I'm  controversial  is  because 
I  try  to  do  what  is  right.  You  know  and  I 
know  that  everything  I've  said  is  absolutely 
correct. 


THE  NEXT  IMMIGRATION  BILL 
•  Mr.  EAST.   Mr.   President,   despite 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  chainnan  of 
the    Subcommittee    on    Immigration 
and   Refugee   Policy   of   the   Senate 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  his  coun- 
terpart, Mr.  Mazzoli.  in  the  other 
body,  and  other  concerned  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Congress 
has  once  again  failed  to  act  to  regain 
control  over  our  borders.  The  flood  of 
illegal  immigration,  which  has  now 
continued  and  grown  for  a  decade,  is 
nothing  short  of  a  national  disgrace. 

We  cannot  continue  to  allow  our  im- 
migration laws  to  be  flaimted  by  mil- 
lions of  uninvited,  unscreened  foreign 
nationals.  We  need  a  substantial  and 
immediate  increase  in  resources  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS).  We  could  not  have  de- 
feated the  Axis  powers  in  World  War 
II  with  our  1933  Army.  We  cannot 
stop  what  former  INS  Commissioner 
Leonard  Chapman  called  the  illegal 
alien  invasion  with  yesterday's  INS. 

If  we  allow  this  influx  to  continue 
much  longer,  ethnic  conflict  a  la 
Quebec  and  massive  imemplojmtient 
will  surely  be  the  result.  We  cannot 
continue  to  study  this  problem  indefi- 
nitely. We  need  to  act  now. 

The  Washington  Times  of  December 
29,  1982,  carried  an  editorial  contain- 
ing some  sensible  suggestions  for  im- 
migration control.  I  ask  that  the  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Next  Immigration 
Bill"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thk  Next  Imiiigration  Bill 

One  of  the  finest  achievements  of  the 
97th  Congress  was  its  failure  to  pass  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  Immigration  Control  and 
Reform  bUl.  This  leaves  it  up  to  the  98th 
Congress  to  write  a  better  bill,  and  a  better 
one  can  be  written. 

A  big  problem  with  Simpson-Mazzoli  was 
the  blanket  amnesty  It  would  have  given  to 
several  million  illegal  immigrants,  eventual- 
ly making  them  eligible  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  welfare,  unemployment,  and  other 
benefits  and  services.  This  would  have 
raised  the  incentive  for  more  illegal  immi- 
gration. Immigrants  would  have  good  reason 
to  cross  the  border  and  hope  that  some 
future  Congress  would  throw  up  its  hands 
and  "solve"  the  problem  by  declaring  an- 
other amnesty. 

A  supportable  immigration  bill  should 
offer  no  amnesty.  The  way  to  enforce  laws 
is  to  enforce  them,  not  to  declare  them  void. 
There  are  two  good  ways  to  do  this. 

First,  beef  up  enforcement.  No  broad  legal 
reform  is  needed  to  do  this;  Just  more 
money  for  border  patrols  and  investigative 
staffs.  According  to  an  estimate  from  the 
Border  Patrol  Supervisors  Association,  ex- 
isting laws  could  be  effectively  administered 
with  a  tripling  of  current  enforcement  staff. 

At  a  cost  of  roughly  $200  million,  by  one 
congressional  estimate,  that  won't  be  cheap. 
It  is  far  less,  however,  than  the  $2  billion  a 
year  in  federal  welfare  costs  that  anuiesty 
would  have  added  eventually  to  the  taxpay- 
er's load.  It  is  less  than  the  drain  illegal 
aliens  already  pl«M;e  on  federal,  state,  and 
local  budgets.  (Under  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  illegal  immigrants  are  entitled 
to  free  public  schooling,  and  the  number  of 
illegals  now  receiving  food  stamps  may  be  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.) 

Second,  make  it  iUegal  for  unions  and 
businesses  to  hire  illegal  aliens.  If  immi- 
grants know  that  American  employers  are 
likely  to  run  a  check  on  them,  the  incentive 


to  sneak  into  the  country  wUl  diminish.  And 
If  fines  for  hiring  illegal  aliens  are  set  high 
enough,  they  will  deter  businesses  and 
unions  from  hiring  the  iUegal  immigrant  in 
the  first  place. 

Most  employers  already  aak  for  identifica- 
tion. At  a  low  coat,  the  government  can  pro- 
vide a  telephone  number  that  employers 
can  call  to  find  out  if  a  Social  Security 
number  the  Job-seeker  gives  is  legitimate  or 
phoney. 

A  nationwide  Social  Security  computer- 
telephone  system  would  work  this  way. 
First,  the  computer  would  be  programmed 
to  flag  a  number  that  wasn't  registered  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Or  that 
didn't  match  the  name  given  by  the  Job  ap- 
plicant. Or  that  duplicated  another  number 
already  in  use. 

Next,  every  employer  and  union  would  be 
able  to  telephone  a  regional  office  to  cheek 
a  Job  applicant's  Social  Security  number 
with  the  computer.  This  would  take  no 
longer  than  It  now  takes  a  store  to  check 
your  Visa  or  American  Express  account. 

As  it  works  now.  an  undocumented  alien 
either  buys  a  forged  Social  Security  card  or 
simply  makes  up  a  number  and  gives  it  to  a 
prospective  employer.  A  computer  check 
system  wouldn't  be  perfect,  but  it  would 
make  the  illegal  alien's  deceptions  easier  to 

Simpson-Mazzoli  hinted  at  such  a  solution 
by  requiring  the  executive  branch  to  study 
ideas  for  identifying  legal  immigrants.  The 
next  immigration  bill  should  tackle  the 
practical  problems  of  enforcement  head-on. 

Bringing  immigration  imder  control  isn't 
as  difficult  as  the  Simpoon-Mazaoli  debate 
made  it  look.  A  less  sweeping  bill  that 
simply  addresses  enforcement  wlU  do  the 
trick.* 


DR.  HOLLIS  FREEMAN  PRICE— A 
DISTINGUISHED  TENNESSEAN 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  report  the 
recent  loss  of  one  of  Termessee's  most 
prominent  citizens,  Dr.  HoUis  Freeman 
Price,  who  died  November  6.  1982.  at 
his  home  in  Memphis.  He  was  78. 

Dr.  Price,  who  served  as  president  of 
LeMoyne-Owen  College  for  27  years, 
was  active  in  Memphis  civic  and  educa- 
tional affairs  virtually  imtil  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  United 
States  foremost  educators,  one  of  the 
country's  most  valued  ambassadors  of 
good  will,  and  one  of  the  world's  truly 
good  and  great  men. 

Dr.  Price  was  bom  in  Capahosic.  Va.. 
the  son  of  the  principal  of  an  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  school  there.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Williston  Acade- 
my in  East  Hampton.  Mass.,  obtained 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1927,  and  a  master's  degree  in 
economics  from  Columbia  University. 
He  received  two  honorary  d<x:torate 
degrees,  from  Brandeis  University  in 
1958  and  from  Amherst  in  1962. 

In  1933  he  became  an  instructor  in 
economics  at  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  a  position  he  held  for 
10  years.  In  1943  he  was  named  presi- 
dent of  LeMoyne-Owen  College  in 
Memphis,  and  held  the  post  until  his 
retirement  in  1970. 


Dr.  Price  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  college  in  1954  to  serve  as  di- 
rector of  fundraising  for  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund.  In  1957.  he  di- 
rected the  rapid  social  change  study  in 
Liberia  for  the  World  Coimcil  of 
Churches  and  the  Phelps  Stokes 
Fund.  The  study  was  published  by  the 
world  council.  He  also  participated  in 
rapid  social  changes  conferences  in 
Greece  and  Austria  in  1958. 

A  strong  supporter  of  public  educa- 
tion, he  was  a  member  of  the  Better 
Schools  Committee  in  Memphis  and 
devoted  a  large  amount  of  his  retire- 
ment years  to  the  improvement  of  city 
schools.  He  served  as  one  of  two  advis- 
ers to  the  Memphis  Board  of  Educa- 
tion from  1969  to  1971. 

Dr.  Price,  a  member  and  deacon  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  in 
Memphis,  was  a  member  of  the  long- 
range  planning  committee  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  a 
member  of  the  United  Church  Board 
for  World  Ministries. 

He  was  a  past  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Menu>hi8  Urban 
League  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Tennessee  Council  on  Human  Re- 
lations, the  Tennessee  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare,  the  advisory  council  of 
Memphis  Family  Services,  and  the 
board  of  management  of  the  Abe 
Scharff  Branch  of  the  TMCA. 

Among  the  graduates  of  LeMojme- 
Owen  College  during  his  presidency 
who  have  achieved  national  promi- 
nence include  Dr.  Willie  Herenton, 
Memphis  city  schools  superintendent. 
Benjamin  Hooks,  executive  director  of 
the  NAACP,  and  Marion  Barry,  Mayor 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Price  was  a  man  of  many  talents 
and  great  energy,  whose  memory  will 
be  cherished  by  all  those  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  ideas,  and  a  man 
of  action.  "We  should  strive  to  expand 
and  enlarge  the  area  of  interracial  im- 
derstanding.  not  only  for  our  own 
good,  but  as  an  example  to  the  whole 
world,"  he  said. 

Indeed,  the  life  and  works  of  Dr. 
Price  are  an  example  to  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Commercial  Appeal,  a  Mem- 
phis  newspaper,    be   printed   in   the 
Record: 
The  editorial  follows: 

Hx  Showed  the  Wat  > 
That  was  not  Dr.  Price's  style.  Rather,  he 
was  one  of  that  smaller  band  of  leaders  who 
showed  the  way  to  civil  rights  and  a  greater 
measiu-e  of  equality  to  both  his  students 
and  his  colleagues  and  to  those  whites  who 
had  come  to  realize  however  belatedly  that 
the  time  for  change  had  come.  He  was  show- 
ing that  way  long  before  those  militants  ar- 
rived on  the  scene. 


'  The  name  of  Dr.  Bollix  Preeman  Price  does  not 
belong  among  those  of  the  militants  who  so  violent- 
ly ihook  the  nation  out  of  Its  easy  acceptance  of 
racial  discrimination  during  the  1960s. 
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The  problem  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  Southwest  and  our  great  metro- 
politan centers.  Even  rural  areas  of 
North  Carolina  are  beginning  to  suffer 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  adequate  fimds  for  the 
law  enforcement  activities  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
A  dedicated  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, P.  Huber  Hanes,  provided  the 
Danbury  Reporter  In  Stokes  County 
with  Information  contained  in  a  No- 
vember 18.  1982.  article  on  illegal 
aliens.  I  ask  that  this  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

IlXBQAL  AUEIfS  A  BiG  PSOBLDI  LOCAIXT, 
ACCORDOfC  TO  DlFUTT 

During  tobacco  season  there  were  about 
3,000  Spanish-speaking  illegal  aliens  in  this 
area,  according  to  Forsyth  County  Deputy 
P.H.  Hanes.  He  was  referring  to  the  tobacco 
belt  region  of  Stokes.  Yadkin,  Rockingham, 
Surry  and  Forsyth  counties. 

Hanes  was  one  of  the  interpreters  in  dis- 
trict court  Monday  for  a  rape  case  in  which 
three  Mexicans  were  charged.  The  charges 
were  dismissed. 

Hanes  said  there  are  also  quite  a  few  non- 
Spanish-speaklng  illegal  aliens  in  this  area, 
including  Greeks,  Cypriots,  Sicilians,  Ger- 
mans and  Africans.  Most  of  the  local  "alien" 
problems,  however,  deal  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  group,  he  said. 

Hanes,  who  served  two  years  with  the  U.S. 
Border  Patrol,  said  between  30,000  and 
35,000  Mexicans  are  entering  this  country  il- 
legally every  day  and  that  currently  there 
are  15  million  illegal  aliens  from  Mexico 
living  here. 

He  said  the  problem  is  a  massive  one 
which  will  persist  until  Americans  put  their 
foot  down.  Hanes  said  illegal  aliens  are 
taking  American  workers'  Jobs,  contributing 
little  to  society,  since  many  of  them  can't 
read  or  write. 

He  said  an  illegal  alien  in  Forsyth  County 
was  found  to  be  a  carrier  of  tuberculosis. 

Hanes  said  Illegal  aUens  don't  pay  taxes 
on  their  wages  and  often  send  their  money 
back  home. 

All  is  not  good  for  the  illegal  alien, 
though,  according  to  the  deputy.  He  equat- 
ed their  living  conditions  with  virtual  slav- 
ery. They  are  often  forced  to  live  in  dllv>i- 
dated  shacks,  called  "wet  shaclcs",  with  no 
electricity,  no  water  or  sewage  and  infested 
with  rodents. 

Tou  may  see  as  many  as  20.  to  30,  even  SO, 
Mexicans  living  in  one  shack,  he  said. 
"You'd  be  amazed  at  how  a  person  lives". 
Mattresses  are  thrown  on  the  floor.  Hanes 
has  seen  excrement  wiped  on  the  walls  of 
alien  homes. 

Hanes  said  Mexicans  pay  dearly  to  get 
into  this  country.  Illegal  aliens  pay  smug- 
glers, or  coyotes,  $200  to  $300  for  passage. 
Coyotes  include  not  only  other  illegal  aliens 
or  Mexican  nationals,  but  VS.  citizens. 

Once  the  illegal  alien  reaches  his  work- 
place, both  he  and  his  employer  must  pay 
the  smuggler  a  percentage  of  the  hourly 
wage. 

In  tobacco,  for  example,  an  illegal  alien 
would  make  $3.35  to  $3.50  an  hour.  Of  that, 
he  would  have  to  pay  the  smuggler  40  cenU 
an  hour.  The  employer  also  has  to  pay  the 
smuggler  40  cents  an  hour. 

Why  does  the  employer  go  along?  Cheap 
labor. 

Hanes  said  Illegal  aliens  concoct  a  variety 
of  ways  to  get  new  identities  and  papers 


once  they  get  into  the  United  States.  Many 
will  make  up  a  name,  or  borrow  one,  and  get 
a  driver's  license.  They  can  go  to  a  register 
of  deeds  office  and  get  a  copy  of  someone's 
birth  certificate.  From  there,  it's  easy  to  get 
a  social  security  card,  Hanes  said. 

One  of  the  defendants  charged  in  Stokes 
County  District  Court  Monday  Is  a  case  in 
point.  Antonio  Hernandez  who  was  charged 
with  aiding  and  abetting  in  a  rape,  but  his 
name  isn't  Hernandez  at  all,  according  to  a 
HendersonviUe  woman  who  says  she  is  car- 
rying his  child. 

She  says  his  name  is  Primativo  Maria 
Perez  and  that  he  borrowed  a  birth  certifi- 
cate from  Antonio  Hernandez  to  help  him 
get  an  identity.  The  woman  doesn't  know 
who  the  real  Hernandez  is.  Perez  was  also 
charged  with  a  traffic  violation  locally,  and 
for  that  charge  he  gave  the  name  Castillo. 

Hanes  said  the  problem  of  illegal  aliens 
fabricating  identities  is  "so  massive  it's  vir- 
tually impossible  to  break." 

Once  an  illegal  alien  obtains  a  social  secu- 
rity card,  he  may  be  eligible  for  a  wide 
range  of  benefits,  including  welfare,  Hanes 
said. 

If  an  alien  is  in  the  United  SUtes  legally, 
he  will  have  a  green  (1151)  card,  officially 
called  the  Immigration  Registered  Alien 
card.  But  counterfeiting  has  been  a  problem 
in  some  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Hanes  estimated  that  only  one  out  of  50 
Mexican  aliens  is  in  this  country  legally. 

Many  Spanish-speaking  aliens  identify 
themselves  as  Mexicans  whether  or  not 
they  actually  are.  That's  because  the  United 
States  has  an  agreement  with  Mexico  to  vol- 
untarily return,  or  VR,  illegal  aliens  from 
that  country  in  lieu  of  deportation. 

The  difference  is  VR  is  not  a  criminal  of- 
fense and  deportation  involves  felonious 
charges.  Theoref'-Ally,  a  person  who  goes 
through  deportation  proceedings  could  be 
forced  to  serve  a  prison  sentence  in  the 
United  States  before  being  returned  to  his 
country.  But  that  almost  never  happens. 

Most  Mexican  illegal  aliens  are  VR'ed. 
while  most  non-Mexicans  are  deported. 

King  attorney  Clarence  Carter,  who  repre- 
sented Julia  Cati  Ramires  in  the  district 
court  case  Monday,  said  his  client  and  the 
two  other  defendants  had  twice  "slipped" 
into  this  country  illegally. 

Carter  said  Ramires  has  five  brothers  and 
each  one's  goal  is  to  get  into  the  United 
States,  where  people  own  their  own  cars  and 
houses.* 


BIRTH  DEFECTS  AND  MENTAL 
RETARDATION 

Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  following  statements  by  two 
extraordinary  Individuals.  Mrs.  Eimice 
Kennedy  Shrlver,  and  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Richard 
Schweiker,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Their  remarks,  with  respect  to  the 
rewarding  of  a  grant  to  Georgetown 
University  for  biomedical  research  of 
birth  defects  and  mental  retardation, 
address  the  responsibility  we  all  have 
to  constantly  improve  on  the  quality 
of  life. 

The  statements  follow: 

Remarks  bt  Ermicx  Kxrhedt  Srrivkr  at 
OxoRGKTOwif  UmvxRsrrr  Press  CoifrERRKcz 

I'm  delighted  to  be  here  at  this  historic 
launching  of  a  program  that  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  quality  of  life  for  thou- 


sands of  young  women  and  their  babies,  yet 
unborn. 

It  is  enUrely  fitting  that  this  unique  re- 
search and  clinical  effort  should  take  place 
here  in  our  nation's  capital,  and  that  it 
should  be  centered  in  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty. 

The  reason  why  Georgetown  has  been  se- 
lected to  receive  this  grant  is  very  clear.  It  is 
an  institution  which  has  a  strong  moral 
commitment  to  life.  In  clinical  terms,  this 
commitment  requires  that  the  fetus  receive 
the  same  consideration  and  treatment  as 
any  other  patient. 

It  means  that  this  institution  is  not  simply 
satisfied  with  decrying  abortion.  But  out  of 
respect  for  the  personhood  of  the  fetus,  it  is 
undertaking  to  correct  surgical  and  medical 
problems  in  utero  and  to  treat  the  fetus  as  a 
patient.  In  so  doing,  we  hope  that  profes- 
sionals everywhere  will  be  Influenced  to 
regard  this  new  life  as  a  person  to  whom 
they  are  committed  to  give  treatment. 

How  will  this  grant  really  enliven  this 
commitment  to  help  the  fetus?  There  are 
other  institutions  dedicated  to  life.  But  the 
reason  for  Georgetown  is  the  presence  here 
of  the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Ethics.  This 
ethical  resource  is  critical  beca»ise  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  commitment  to  treating  the  fetus 
medically  or  surgically,  new  ethical  issues 
arise.  ^    , 

For  example,  if  there  are  Invasive  surgical 
procedures  to  be  carried  out  in  utero 
through  the  mother's  body,  how  do  we  bal- 
ance the  risk  to  mother  and  fetus? 

Who  should  make  the  decision  about 
whether  the  fetus  should  be  treated  at  all? 
How  much  risk  should  be  imposed  on  the 
mother?  Or  upon  the  fetus? 

These  represent  major  ethical  issues 
which  have  never  existed  liefore,  because 
fetal  treatment  is  such  a  new  event  in  medi- 
cal history. 

The  same  kinds  of  ethical  issues  arise  in 
such  new  practices  as  in  vitro  fertUization, 
the  repair  of  abnormalities  in  utero,  and  ge- 
netic manipulation  within  the  fetus.  The 
presence  of  scholars  at  the  Kennedy  Insti- 
tute will  make  it  possible,  we  hope,  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  these  Issues  and  develop 
guidelines  based  on  practical  experience  in 
the  clinic  and  the  hospital  ward. 

This  collaborative  effort  will  create  a 
circle  of  protection  for  the  fetus  and  the 
newborn  baby— for  the  mother  and  for 
those  who  are  committed  to  the  treatment 
and  preservation  of  life.  It  begins  in  the  lab- 
oratories of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  the 
world's  most  distinguished  center  for  basic 
fetal  research. 

Through  the  basic  research  at  the  Nation- 
al Institute,  it  is  possible  to  study  the  many 
factors  that  may  be  responsible  for  disor- 
ders of  fetal  development  as  well  as  the 
basic  mechanisms  responsible  for  the  initi- 
ation of  labor.  In  the  laboratories,  tech- 
niques can  be  used  that  cannot  be  readily 
applied  to  human  beings.  The  findings  of 
such  research,  and  the  techniques  of  fur- 
ther investigation,  can  be  learned  by  the 
clinical  fellows  working  there  so  that  they 
can  be  applied  in  an  ethicaUy  accepUble 
manner  to  human  life.  These  findings  may 
assist  in  developing  clinical  insight  into  the 
problem  of  very  low-birth  weight  babies, 
which  is  the  major  cause  of  infant  mortality 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Finally,  the  circle  is  completed  in  the  pilot 
program  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
an  ethically  oriented  and  family-based  cur- 
riculum will  be  presented  to  pregnant  ado- 
lescents and  new  mothers  to  establish  and 


reinforce  the  values  of  responsible  parent- 
hood. 

As  you  well  know,  the  fundamental  IntCT- 
est  of  the  Kennedy  Foundation  Is  In  Improv- 
ing the  weU  being  of  those  already  mentally 
retarded  and  in  the  prevention  of  mental  re- 
tardation among  those  yet  unborn.  This  has 
led  to  our  concern  for  adolescent  pregnancy. 
as  teenage  mothers  have  a  dlvroportionate 
number  of  very  low-birth  weight  babies,  and 
these  babies  have  a  very  great  risk  of  be- 
coming severely  mentally  retarded. 

So  the  award  for  adolescent  pregnancy 
programs  in  the  District  of  ColumbU  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
Foundation  and  with  the  ethical  and  clini- 
cal objectives  of  the  major  grant  to  Oeorge- 
town. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  the  highest 
infant  mortality  rate  in  the  United  SUtes. 
This  has  been  shown  not  to  be  the  result  of 
the  poor  care  of  babies  once  they  are  bom, 
but  rather  that  there  are  so  many  more 
babies  bom  with  very  low-birth  weight— es- 
pecially to  adolescent  mothers. 

By  instilling  in  these  young  women  a 
strong  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  fetus, 
for  good  nutrition,  for  exerdae.  for  keeping 
their  appointmenta  at  the  clinic,  and  taking 
better  care  of  themselves  and  the  life  they 
carry,  those  factors  leading  to  prematurity 
and  very  low-birth  weight  babies  can  be 
sharply  reduced. 

We  hope  that  this  circle  of  caring  and  val- 
uing—from the  research  bench  to  the  deliv- 
ery room  and  beyond  will  become  a  model 
for  every  community,  for  every  health-care 
provider,  for  every  institution  involved  in 
scientific  research  into  the  mysteries  of 
human  life. 

On  behalf  of  my  family  and  the  Kennedy 
Foundation,  I  salute  the  marvelous  scien- 
tists, professionals,  ethicists,  doctors,  mid- 
wives,  nurses,  and  especially  the  young  par- 
ents who  will  become  part  of  this  new  circle 
of  health  and  life. 

Thank  you! 


In  addition,  the  Kennedy  Foundation  is 
awarding  a  second  grant  for  an  adolescent 
pregnancy  program  which  will  provide 
health  and  social  services  to  pregnant  teen- 
aoers  In  the  DMrlct. 

From  the  standpoint  of  my  Department, 
this  new  private  sector  partnership  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  ongoing  fight 
agaliwt  mental  retardation  and  birth  de- 
fects. Under  the  foundation  grant,  several 
perinatal  fellows  will  be  trained  In  basic  re- 
search programs  at  the  Natlooal  Institutes 
of  Health.  Curroitly.  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development^ 
part  of  the  National  IiMtltutes  of  Health— is 
conducting  a  number  of  studies  to  leam 
mental  retardation.  In  addition,  we're  now 
able  to  diagnose  and  surgically  correct  many 
fetal  abnoraialitles  before  birth,  advances 
that  were  unheard  of  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
At  the  same  ttme-and  equally  impor- 
tant—my Department  welcomes  this  cooper- 
ative venture  because  It's  an  exciting  ex- 
pression of  private  sector  initiative  and  good 
wilL  It  shows  that  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  do  indeed  share  common  goals 
*  *  *  to  improve  America's  health. 

That's  why  I'm  privileged  to  Join  you 
today,  because  these  granU  reflect  the  kind 
of  private  inltlaUve  that  this  Administra- 
tion—and  all  of  us  here  today— applaud  and 
encourage. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Servioes,  I  commend  Mrs.  Shriv- 
er  and  the  Kennedy  Foundation  and  con- 
gratulate CJeorgetown  Unlvarsity  on  this  im- 
portant occasion.  Your  new  partnership  will 
indeed  make  a  difference  a  brlghto-  health 
future  for  Americans  today  and  for  those  to 
come. 


RnuKKS  BY  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
Secretary  of  Health  aito  Humam  Services  » 
As  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  before  that  through  my  years  on 
the  Senate  Health  Committee.  I  have  per- 
sonally come  to  know  the  great  potential  we 
have  to  promote  and  protect  our  children's 
health  through  biomedical  research.  As  you 
know,  our  research  efforU  have  produced 
dramatic  gains  in  recent  years  .  .  .  enabling 
more  children  to  grow  up  to  lead  healthy, 
normal  and  productive  lives. 

Dr.  King.  President  Healy,  Mrs.  Shriver. 
It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
morning  ...  to  Join  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Jr.  Foundation  and  Georgetown  University 
as  they  launch  an  Important  new  partner- 
ship to  combat  mental  retardation. 

The  research  grant  being  announced 
today  wiU  enable  the  scientific  community 
to  build  on  that  progress.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Kennedy  Foimdatlon.  George- 
town University  will  begin  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  maternal,  fetal  and  child-health  re- 
search. Together  they  aim  to  build  a  pro- 
gram of  national  prominence  to  reduce  the 
suffering  and  despair  associated  with  birth 
defects.  It's  an  exciting  prospect— fuU  of 
new  hope  and  new  promise  for  our  Nation's 
children. 


'  This  text  is  the  basis  of  Secretary  Schwelker's 
oral  remarks.  It  should  be  used  with  understanding 
that  some  material  may  be  sdded  or  omitted  durlns 
presentation. 


MAYOR        RICHARD        FULTON. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE  UA 

CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  pay 
tribute  to  my  friend  and  adviser. 
Mayor  Richard  Pulton  of  the  metro- 
politan government  of  NashvUle-Da- 
vidson  Cotmty,  Tennessee.  Mayor 
Pulton  is  the  president-elect  of  the 
UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors.  His  terms 
of  office  will  begin  In  July. 

This  year  is  a  crossroads  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  local  govern- 
ments. Record  Federal  deficits  have 
forced  cutbacks  in  spending  for  domes- 
tic programs  administered  largely  by 
local  and  State  governments.  In  fact, 
these  programs  have  taken  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  budget  reduc- 
tions made  during  the  97th  Congress. 

One  thing  is  dear.  Good  leadership 
Is  needed  if  local  governments  are  to 
work  effectively  with  State  and  Feder- 
al officials  to  overcome  budgetary 
restraints. 

Mayor  Richard  Fulton  certainly  pro- 
vides that  leadership.  He  is  the  second 
chief  executive  for  the  consolidated 
county  government  of  Nashville-Da- 
vidson County  and  he  has  served  In 
this  capacity  for  8  years.  Previously. 
Dick  Fulton  represented  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
for  13  years.  WhUe  in  the  Congress,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  powerful  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
served  as  Democratic  regional  whip. 
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He  is  one  of  1  ennessee's  most  dedicat- 
ed and  ef f  ecth  e  public  servants. 

He  Is  emlnei  itly  qualified  to  take  on 
the  important  task  before  him  of  in- 
suring the  w<U-being  and  vitality  of 
the  Nation's  :ities  in  the  fact  of  a 
growing  natioi  tal  deficit  and  wholesale 
changes  in  the  Federal  aid  system  that 
are  now  takinc  place. 

In  my  role  i  s  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Subcomml  ttee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  i  ind  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Comnisslon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relati  tns  [ACIR],  I  will  work 
with  Mayor  :  \ilton  to  preserve  the 
vital  public  se  rvices  that  our  Nation's 
cities  provide. 

I  look  forrard  to  working  with 
Mayor  Fulton  as  he  assumes  the  reins 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  a 
few  months  from  now.  I  value  his 
advice  and  cou  nsel  on  matters  of  inter- 
est to  local  government.  I  wish  him 
every  success  n  his  new  role  as  he  as- 
siunes  the  pre  lidency  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Ma:  ors.* 


WHERE  U.S 


DEFENSE  IS  WEAK 


•  Mr.  EAST.  1 4r.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  losing  patience  with 
Congress.  Faotd  with  an  almost  total 
collapse  of  fa}rder  control  and  the 
presence  of  m  Uions  of  illegal  aliens  in 
an  economy  plagued  by  imemploy- 
ment.  Congresp  does  nothing. 

The  House  bf  Representatives  fails 
to  act  on  even  the  flawed  immigration 
reform  bill  pissed  last  year  by  the 
Senate.  The  i  ^ministration  does  not 
even  ask  for  le  trels  of  INS  f imding  that 
could  begin  to  regain  control  over  our 
borders.  Congi  ess  i4)propriates  billions 
of  dollars  for  social  programs  which 
properly  belot  g  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  States  and  localities,  while  ig- 
noring contro  over  our  borders— one 
of  the  clearest  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Gover  nment. 

Richard  L.  Strout,  writing  in  the 
January  7,  983  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  expr  isses  the  disgust  and  im- 
patience of  E  lany  Americans  with  a 
government  t  lat  fails  in  one  of  its 
most  basic  dufies.  I  ask  that  his  article 
"Where  U.S.  ipefense  is  Weak"  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  article  follows: 

Wherx  l^.S.  Dktknse  Is  Wkax 
(By  I  ichard  L.  Strout) 

Amertca  Is  al  Mnt-mlnded  about  its  own 
ethnicity.  I  thir  Ic  It  is  about  the  only  coun- 


try that  is  this 
sat  in  the  New 
the  avU  War  II 


gray.  When  my  grandfather 
Hampshire  legislature  after 
was  Just  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Amerihui  racial  stock  would  con- 
tinue to  be  p -edomlnantly  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  tide  of  varl  egated  immigrants  was  only 
Now  the  population  pattern 
has  changed  dr  kstlcally.  Other  great  rivers 
have  flowed  Into  the  central  pool.  Even  to 
raise  the  ethnlf  issue  is  often  regarded  as 
racist 

I  know  of  no  other  country  where  condi- 
tions are  paralli  tl  to  this  In  scale  and  conse- 
quence. The  Uilted  States  will  defend  Its 
borders,  of  coirse.  President  Reagan  will 


ask  Congress  this  year  for  a  military  budget 
of  <245  billion  or  so.  That  protects  the 
United  States  militarily.  But  to  protect  the 
physical  borders  the  government  assigns 
only  about  $77  million  for  its  border  patrol. 
This  is  grossly  Inadequate.  There  are  only 
about  350  patrolmen  on  duty  at  any  one 
time.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  another 
such  example  In  the  world.  Take  the  2.000- 
mile  Mexican  border,  for  example.  It  is 
porous.  Nobody  knows  for  sure,  of  course, 
but  estimates  are  that  the  number  of  Illegal 
Mexican  aliens  In  the  United  States  about 
equals  the  13  million  U.S.  workers  unem- 
ployed. 

Former  Immigration  Commissioner  Leon- 
ard Chapman  estimated  In  July  1976  that 
only  one  of  every  three  or  four  persons  at- 
tempting to  enter  Illegally  was  apprehend- 
ed. 

The  casualness  of  this  is  what  startles  the 
foreigner.  Nearly  everybody  agrees  that  the 
situation  needs  tightening.  A  high-level 
presidential  commission  studied  the  matter. 
It  produced  the  compromise  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  (Slmpson/Massoll) 
in  1982.  This  proposed  sanctions  on  employ- 
ers who  knowingly  hired  Illegal  aliens,  and 
methods  of  identification.  The  Senate 
passed  the  measure  overwhemlngly,  80  to 
19.  Did  it  pass  the  House?  Not  at  all.  It 
never  got  a  vote.  Now  the  work  starts  over 
again.  On  any  dark  night  on  the  Mexican 
border  bands  of  illegals  enter.  As  broadcast- 
er David  Brinkley  said  on  his  show  Nov.  14, 
"Illegal  immigration  is  now  almost  totally 
out  of  control."  There  is  wide  agreement. 

This  situation,  of  course,  affects  America's 
economy.  It  involves  Job  supply,  workers' 
wages,  and  the  simple  question  of  whether 
the  nation  can  enforce  its  own  policies.  The 
attraction  of  employment  here  is  a  magnet 
that  brings  Illegal  entry  from  around  the 
world.  A  federal  law  forbidding  employers  to 
hire  aliens  laclilng  work  authorization  cards 
would  dull  or  remove  the  magnet.  The  pro- 
posed bill  has  compassionate  provisions  rec- 
ognizing the  plight  of  those  Illegal  aliens 
who  have  lived  here  a  long  time.  But  now 
we  are  back  at  space  one,  the  starting  point. 

The  United  States  has  brought  its  own 
population  almost  under  control;  natural  in- 
crease is  about  0.8  percent  a  year.  Mexico's 
natural  Increase  is  three  times  that,  around 
2.5  percent  a  year,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Mexico  Is  tOmost  broke.  The  surge  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  legally  or  Illegal- 
ly, has  rarely  been  higher.  It  is  true  of  many 
other  hard-up  countries,  too.  Confronted  by 
this  global  situation  the  United  States  can't 
make  up  Its  mind  to  take  the  stem  steps  of 
restraint  to  preserve  Its  relatively  advanta- 
geous position.  We  waver. 

On  Dec.  8  the  Mexican  Senate  (according 
to  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform,  the  local  Interest  group  which 
watches  such  things)  imanlmously  passed  a 
resolution  questioning  the  US  policy  of  con- 
trolling immigration  and  expressing  "our 
alarm  and  concern  for  the  repercussions 
which  will  Impact  both  countries  If  the 
Slmpson-Maooll  legislation  is  passed."  The 
Mexican  statement  continued  that  "this 
transcendent  matter  should  not  be  consid- 
ered from  a  unilateral  perspective,  but 
rather  should  be  treated  from  a  bilateral 
and  even  multilateral  perspective,  taking 
Into  account  the  far-reaching  migratory 
phenomenon  of  undocumented  persons  be- 
tween our  two  countries."  The  Mexican 
Senate  referred  proposed  stricter  US  Immi- 
gration policies  to  the  Latin  American  Con- 
gress, the  World  Congress,  the  Group  of 
Parliamentarians  for  a  New  World  Order, 


and  to  Its  own  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

Hl-ho.  The  Mexican  Senate  says  it's  not 
our  business;  the  US  Congress  says  nothing 
and  US  unemployment  hits  10.8  percent.* 


'■■U\  i^r    ■ 
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STEVE  LACEY  TO  BE  INDUCTED 
INTO  TENNESSEE  SPORTS 
HALL  OF  FAME 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
conunend  Mr.  Steve  Lacey— a  famous 
name  in  Tennessee  sports— for  his 
forthcoming  induction  into  the  Ten- 
nessee Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Lacey,  who  resides  in  Johnson 
City,  has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
athletics  in  upper  east  Tennessee.  He 
served  Bfilligan  College  for  52  years  as 
head  football  coach,  athletic  director, 
dean,  vice  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  He  was  also  a 
star  athlete  as  a  student. 

He  is  a  man  of  high  morality  and  in- 
tegrity. He  has  instilled  in  hundreds  of 
students  his  sense  of  life's  values. 

Steve  brought  many  championships 
to  Mllllgan  College.  He  has  epitomized 
the  athletic  ideals  of  hard  work  and 
fair  play.  He  has  made  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  quality  of  life  in  upper 
Tennessee. 

He  has  been  a  leader  in  his  commu- 
nity. He  has  provided  leadership  in 
many  areas  and  his  advice  and  counsel 
are  sought  and  respected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  recent 
articles  from  the  Johnson  City  Press 
Chronicle  on  Mr.  Lacey's  induction 
into  the  Tennessee  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  be  printed  in  the  Recors. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle, 
Jan.  21, 1983] 

Lacy's  Wkll-Dxservxd  Recognition 

Modem-day  Johnson  Cltlans  may  know 
Steve  Lacy  as  a  businessman  and  a  key 
member  of  the  Mllllgan  College  board  of 
trustees. 

The  period  when  Mllllgan  was  a  small-col- 
lege football  power  is  long  in  the  past— and 
perhaps  surprising  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Mllllgan  dropped  football  in  the  early 
1960s. 

But  Mllllgan  did  hold  such  a  place  In  ath- 
letics—and Steve  Lacy  was  the  key  figure. 
As  athletic  director  and  football,  baseball, 
track  and  women's  basketball  coach  at  Mllll- 
gan in  the  1930s,  Lacy's  teams  won  league 
championships  In  all  four  sports. 

Actually,  we  can  take  Lacy  one  step  fur- 
ther back.  He  was  a  star  in  football,  basket- 
ball, and  baseball  at  Mllllgan  before  becom- 
ing the  coach  and  athletic  director  Just  two 
years  after  graduation. 

He  later  became  dean,  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  at  Mllllgan.  And  he 
also  made  his  mark  in  the  business  world. 
But  he  remained  avidly  Interested  In  athlet- 
ics. Milligan  followed  the  dropping  of  foot- 
ball by  deemphaslzlng  athletics— but  with 
Lacy's  urging,  the  college  resimied  offering 
basketball  and  baseball  scholarships  In  the 
1960s  and  the  Mllllgan  teams  in  those  sports 
began  cutting  a  swath  through  small  college 
circles. 

Mllllgan,  of  course,  has  long  savored 
Lacy's  contributions.  The  fleldhouse  at  Mll- 


llgan was  named  in  his  honor.  But  now 
those  long-ago  sports  achievements  are 
being  more  widely  recognized.  Lacy  is  one  of 
seven  named  this  week  to  the  Tennessee 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  Lacy  and  the  others 
will  be  honored  In  Nashville  at  a  banquet  In 
February. 

Lacy  will  be  in  rather  good  company.  The 
Termessee  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  was  founded 
in  1966  and  has  now  honored  128  individ- 
uals. Certainly,  Lacy  deserves  to  be  there— 
and  we  offer  our  congratulations  to  him. 


(Prom  the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle, 

Jan.  20, 1983] 

Sports  Hall  of  Faux  To  Induct  Stsvk  Lacy 

(By  Victor  HuU) 

He's  not  exactly   "Bear"  Bryant,  but  he's 

probably  as  close  as  Milligan  College  will 

come  to  a  football  legend.  In  any  case,  his 

name  is  forever  linked  with  MiUigan's  sports 

legacy. 

Steve  Lacy's  contribution  to  athletics  m 
Upper  East  Tennessee  will  be  formally  rec- 
ognized when  the  75-year-old  former  ath- 
lete, coach,  scholar  and  businessman  is  In- 
ducted into  the  Tennessee  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  Feb.  25th. 

Lacy  was  informed  last  week  by  Hall  of 
Fame  President  John  Bibb  that  he  will  Join 
six  other  Tennesseans,  including  former  pro 
football  player  Ed  Clfers  and  ex-major 
league  first  abaseman  Merv  Throneberry, 
when  the  shrine's  membership  is  Increased 
to  128  next  month. 

"Naturally  I  consider  It  a  very  big  honor 
to  be  inducted,"  said  Lacy  In  an  interview. 
"Any  athlete  would  feel  honored." 

Lacy's  connections  to  Milligan  are  as 
varied  as  the  52  years  he  has  served  the 
school.  He  came  to  Milligan  after  graduat- 
ing as  valedictorian  of  Holston  High  School 
In  1927  and  lettered  two  years  In  football  (as 
an  end  and  guard),  played  baseball  and  let- 
tered four  years  In  basketball,  unabashedly 
his  favorite  sport. 

As  team  captain,  and  all-conference  guard, 
Lacy  helped  the  Buffs  capture  their  second 
consecutive  conference  basketball  champion 
his  senior  year. 

He  recalls  hU  playing  years  vividly.  "A 
very  unusual  thing  happened  after  my 
Junior  year.  Joe  Keefhauver.  who  still  lives 
around  here,  could  have  been  captain  my 
senior  year,  but  he  told  the  boys  I  should 
be,"  said  Lacy,  who  could  probably  fill  an 
afternoon  with  stories  from  his  sports 
career.  "I've  never  forgotten  his  unselfish 
attitude." 

After  graduating  from  Milligan  (cum 
laude,  no  less)  In  1931,  he  started  recruiting 
for  the  school.  The  same  man  who  played 
football  in  college— despite  the  fact  he'd 
never  seen  a  game  before  coming  to  Mllll- 
gan—didn't  hesitate  to  accept  the  head 
coach's  and  athletic  director's  position  when 
it  was  offered  him  in  1933-Just  two  years 
out  of  college. 

He  piloted  the  Buffaloes  to  a  perfect  9-0 
season  in  1940.  probably  the  highlight  of 
Mllllgan's  short-lived  football  program  that 
began  In  1920  and  ended  a  little  more  than 
30  years  later.  The  team  outscored  Its  oppo- 
nents 179-33  and  was  considered  for  an  invl- 
Ution  to  the  Sun  Bowl. 

In  1941,  he  led  Milligan  to  a  6-2  record 
and  turned  down  head  coaching  positions  at 
Virginia  Tech  and  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond. During  his  last  year  as  head  coach 
and  athletic  director,  1942,  Mllllgan  com- 
piled a  5-0-1  mark. 

Lacy  was  the  only  coach  in  the  history  of 
the  now-defunct  Smokey  Mountain  Athletic 
Conference  to  win  championships  In  four 


sports— football,  basketball,  basebaU  and 
track. 

"One  thing  stood  out— that  he'd  won  con- 
ference championships  In  four  sports."  said 
Madison  BroolLs,  divisional  chairman  of  the 
Tri-Cltles  chapter  and  a  member  of  the  elec- 
tion committee. 

Sports  activities  weren't  Lacy's  only  con- 
nection with  Mllllgan.  He  served  as  the  col- 
lege's dean  and  vice  president  for  eight 
years,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
more  than  18  years,  and  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  more  than  30  years. 

The  Tennessee  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  was 
founded  by  Middle  Tennessee  Sportswriters 
and  Broadcasters  in  1966,  when  15  people 
were  Inducted.* 


ABOR'nON  AND  THE  NUCLEAR 
■FREEZE  MOVEMENT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  three  timely  articles  by 
Father  James  V.  Schall.  Father  Schall, 
a  widely  published  author  and  essay- 
ist, has  taught  political  science  at  the 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome.  At 
present,  he  divides  his  time  between 
lecturing  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco  and  Georgetown  University. 
His  articles  address  related  subjects 
of  current  concern.  The  first  two  "Sur- 
gical Death"  and  "Who  Judges?",  ap- 
peared in  San  Francisco  on  June  10 
and  July  22,  respectively,  in  The  Moni- 
tor, the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco.  They 
deal  with  the  topics  of  abortion  and 
euthanasia  and  defend  the  principle  to 
the  sanctity  of  all  human  life.  The 
third  article  "Peace,  War,  Poverty: 
Some  Myths  People  Swear  By,"  ana- 
lyzes the  position  of  some  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment. 

None  of  us  wants  to  see  the  deaths 
of  millions  or  the  destruction  of  this 
planet.  We  should  strive  to  limit  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
entering  into  enforceable  agreements 
with  our  allies.  As  Father  Schall 
points  out,  however,  death  is  not  the 
worst  of  aU  evils.  Worse  by  far  is  the 
total  denial  of  human  worth  and  digni- 
ty that  has  characterized  totalitarian 
regimes  in  this  century.  Once  this 
Nation  rallied  to  the  cry,  "Give  me  Ub- 
erty  or  give  me  death."  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  still  place  such  a  high 
value  on  liberty  and  human  dignity, 
that  we  would  still  resist  aggression  on 
the  part  of  these  powers,  and  that  we 
would  never  fall  Into  the  trap  of  advo- 
cating unilateral  disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Father 
Schall 's  articles  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  public  dialog  on 
the  issues  of  abortion  and  the  nuclear 
freeze,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 
The  articles  follow: 


[From  the  Monitor,  July  22, 1982] 

Who  Judcks? 
(By  Father  James  V.  Schall.  8J.) 
Recently,  I  saw  a  story  about  a  lady  from 
Anaheim,  who  had  17  miscarriages  before 
she  finally  gave  birth  to  a  son.  "I  made  a  lot 
of  promises  to  God,  because  you  need  to 
have  faith  and  patience,"  the  happy  mother 
exclaimed,  while  her  husband  was  "over- 
Joyed  beyond  description."  (San  Jose  News, 
30  May) 

About  the  same  time,  I  read  a  Letter  to 
the  Editor  (May  21)  In  the  same  newspaper 
entitled,  "Who  Are  They  to  Judge?"  A  local 
San  Jose  woman  wrote:  "I  have  a  gorgeous. 
Intelligent  2-year-old  son.  But  If  amniocen- 
tesis had  told  me  I  should  have  expected 
much  less,  the  decision  to  continue  the 
pregnancy  would  have  been  mine  and  mine 
alone— and  nobody  else's  business." 

These  two  Instances— 17  miscarriages  over 
against  the  will  to  eliminate  what  is  not 
normal,  perhaps  what  is  not  ""gorgeous"  or 
"'Intelligent"— are  enormously  Instructive,  I 
think. 

Let  me  see  If  I  can  spell  out  the  relevant 
principles.  The  thesis  espoused  by  the  San 
Jose  woman  was  that  the  life  or  death  of  a 
leas  than  perfect  fetus  was  exclusively  in 
her  hands. 

The  father,  evidently,  let  alone  society  or 
God.  had  no  business  with  or  Interest  In  this 
purely  "private"  decision. 

No  one  doubts,  of  course,  that  any 
mother.  If  she  wants,  can,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  arrange  to  destroy  her  child.  In  the 
womb  or  not.  Just  as  she  could  hire  a  Mafia 
agent  to  get  rid  of  her  husband  for  a  slight 
fee. 

But  this  woman  was  evidently  claiming  an 
ethical  "rightness"  for  her  actions.  She  at- 
tributed absolute  autonomy  to  her  will  over 
the  existence  of  another  human  being. 
""Who  can  comfortably  look  you  in  the  eye 
and  tell  you  that  you  have  to  go  through 
this  pregnancy,  delivery,  and  the  rest  of 
your  life  trying  to  make  life  as  pleasant  as 
possible  for  this  pathetic  thing?"  she  asked. 
Prescinding  for  a  moment  from  whether 
"ethical"  or  ""physical"  deformity  is  more 
"pathetic,"  It  seems  clear  that  He  who  tells 
us,  '""Thou  Shalt  not  kill,"  Is  He  who  looks  us 
in  the  eye  and  tells  us  to  go  through  with 
such  pregnancies,  to  devote  our  lives  to 
making  life  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  what 
is  bom  of  us,  perfect  or  not,  "pathetic"  or 

not.  ^  ._,„    . 

Moreover.  If  the  reason  we  are  not  klUed 
by  our  own  parents,  following  this  same 
logic.  Is  that  we  are  ""gorgeous  two-year- 
olds,"  then  these  same  gorgeous  two-year- 
olds,  once  grown  up,  will,  on  looking  at  their 
very  own  parents  In  their  respective  old 
ages,  decide  that  nobody  can  tell  them  to  go 
on  caring  for  their  parents  when  they 
become  naturally  "pathetic." 

Quid  pro  quo.  Thus,  not  only  Is  there  here 
a  claim  of  absolute  autonomy  of  one  human 
being  over  another,  but  also  an  arbitrary 
definition  of  health,  perfection,  inteUigence, 
or  "gorgeousness"  that  is  used  to  decide  who 
shall  live  and  who  shall  die. 

"You  must  have  been  a  beautiful  baby" 
suddenly  becomes  an  old  song  with  lethal 
Implications  for  those  of  us  who  are  not  so 
Intelligent  or  so  gorgeous. 

Let  us  take  a  look,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
the  lady  with  the  17  miscarriages.  What  was 
her  attitude?  First,  that  It  was  good  to  try 
to  have  children.  Seventeen  miscarriages 
are  not  the  same  as  seventeen  abortions, 
even  though  both  produce  dead  fetuses. 
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[From  th^  Monitor,  June  10, 1982] 

imtCICAI.  DUTR 

(By  Fat»  er  James  V.  SchaU,  S.J.) 

The  New  Yc  rk  Times  (AprU  11,  1982)  car- 
ried a  brief  it4  m  of  thirty-one  column  lines 
page  th  Tty-seven  called  "Surgical 
Death,"  no  d  tubt  a  strange  place  to  put 
something  thi  b  would  better  be  called  "The 
Death  of  Wet  lem  Civilization"  and  embla- 
zoned in  banni  r  headlines  on  Page  One. 

This  title  of  "Surgical  Death"  did  not,  of 
course,  mean  hat  someone  died  during  the 
process  of  a  le  [Itimate  surgical  intervention. 
Rather  it  spe  df ically  meant  that  a  doctor 
used  surgery  t  >  kill  something  alive. 

Plato  long  a  lo  asked,  "Who  could  do  you 
the  most  han^?"  His  answer  was,  using  the 
physician  as  in  example,  not  Just  anyone, 
but  the  perscs  who  could  do  us  the  most 
good. 

The  article,  [in  any  case  had  a  completely 
anticeptic  ten)r,  almost  as  if  we  were  read- 
ing a  cook  bo  >k  or  an  engineering  Journal. 
There  was  onl  y  a  brief  hint  that  something 
more  was  at  (take  when  'Some  physicians 
criticized  the  procedure  as  'misuse  of  medi- 
cine.' " 

Just  what  vlas  this  "procedure"?  A  forty 
year  old  wom  Ln  was  carrying  twins,  one  of 
whom  evider  tly  had  Down's  Syndrome. 
With  permissi  )n  of  the  unnamed  parents,  as 
if  it  were  the  rs  to  give  and  the  physicians 
to  receive,  t\  ro  doctors  decided  that  the 
child  with  th^  disorder  did  not  deserve  to 
live. 

So  they  cooly,  unerringly  "inserted  a  long 
needle,'  quite  scientific  it  all  was,  "into  the 


heart  of  the  child"  to  "destroy"  it.  as  the  ar- 
ticle said  with  as  much  emotion  as  if  it  were 
telling  us  we  had  Just  swatted  a  fly  or  shot  a 
skunk. 

Naturally,  when  you  put  long  needles  into 
the  hearts  of  any  living  thing,  it  stops  being 
a  living  thing.  It  is  destroyed,  like  a  dog  on  a 
freeway.  The  second  twin  was  bom  normal- 
ly. 

To  clarify  the  principle  Involved:  Nothing 
presumed  to  be  'abnormal'  deserves  to  be 
bom.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
Contrary  to  the  Pope,  there  is  no  right  to  be 
bom." 

This  'procedure'  as  I  intimated,  was  criti- 
cized as  'bad  medicine'  since  most  of  us  want 
doctors  to  keep  us  alive,  not  kill  us  befcre  or 
after  birth.  We  think  that  if  there  is  some- 
thing "wrong"  with  us,  doctors  should  try  to 
correct  it  or  help  us  live  with  our  problem. 

When  we  go  to  a  doctor's  office,  we  do  not 
want  to  worry  about  the  doctor's  philoso- 
phy, to  worry  about  Plato's  problem  of  who 
can  do  us  the  "most"  harm,  that  is,  destroy 
us. 

For  public  consumption  at  least,  this  par- 
ticular killing  was  Justified  on  the  grounds 
of  saving  the  second  child.  This  same  lethal 
procedure  was  tried  elsewhere,  with  both 
twins  lost. 

To  clarify  the  principle:  If  my  life  as  such 
threatens  yours,  some  doctor  can  destroy 
me.  however  questionable  the  facts  about 
whether  the  simple  existence  of  me  is  what 
threatens  you. 

Lest  we  doubt  what  is  at  issue  here, 
George  Will  followed  the  similar  case  of  a 
baby,  this  time  already  bom,  not  merely  in 
fetal  status,  with  Down's  Syndrome.  (Wash- 
ington Post.  April  22. 1982). 

Here,  the  parents,  doctors,  and  the  State 
of  Indiana,  using  such  merciless  ideas  as 
"freedom  of  choice"  and  "treatment  to  do 
nothing"  let  the  already  bom  baby  starve  to 
death  rather  than  perform  a  simple  surgical 
intervention  or  allow  others  to  adopt  it  and 
feed  it. 

To  clarify  the  principle:  No  imperfect 
human  life,  whether  in  the  pre-  or  post- 
partiun  stage— this  includes  all  of  us.  of 
course— should  be  allowed  to  live.  Only  the 
"perfect"  are  "human,"  protected  by  our 
morals  and  laws. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  following 
these  issues  all  along  have  known  that  both 
in  logic  and  in  fact,  it  would  come  to  this. 
First,  "conceive"  unwillingly  (or  "willingly" 
and  change  your  mind),  then  abort  "willing- 
ly" but  reluctantly,  then  abort  "legally," 
then  let  "die"  willingly,  then  let  die  legally, 
then  ""make"  die  "unwillingly"  but  "legally" 
if  life  does  not  meet  ""perfection"  standards. 

Soon  enough,  if  it  had  not  already  hap- 
pened, we  will  read  a  coldly  cllncial  article, 
probably  in  The  New  York  Times,  about 
how  some  ""merciful"  doctor  put  "a  long 
needle"  accurately  into  the  heart  of  a  bom 
child,  with  permission  of  "caring"  parents, 
watched  over  by  the  "'scientific  interests"  of 
the  profession  of  medicine,  since  no  life  but 
a  perfect  life  was  worth  saving  anyhow. 
Notice  how  all  the  "death"  adjectives  have 
suddenly  become  "Christianized"  in  the 
process. 

Then,  finally,  we  will  get  a  philosopher  at 
some  big  university,  backed  by  one  probably 
at  a  theological  faculty,  finding  out  sudden- 
ly that  there  are  numy  opinions  on  this 
wonderful  topic  about  what  it  takes  to  be 
declared  unworthy  of  life. 

There  will  be  not  only  Down's  Syndrome, 
but  other  physical,  mental,  moral,  racial, 
national,  or  species  criteria.  Mein  Kampf ,  in 
fact,  had  already  thought  of  a  lot  of  these 
thinigs. 


In  other  words,  by  calling  a  surgical  inter- 
vention in  a  womb  with  a  long  needle 
"care,"  by  allowing  a  baby  to  die  unattended 
for  the  greater  good,  we  erect  the  eugenic 
state,  to  which  we  subject  all  our  lives. 

No  longer  are  family,  medical  professions, 
and  state  required  to  protect  our  lives  as 
their  goal.  Rather  they  are  required  to 
decide  who  shaU  live  and  who  shall  die,  on 
the  basis  of  whom  they  decide  is  perfect. 

I  prefer  to  follow  John  Paul  II  who  said 
bluntly  at  Kaduna  in  Nigeria  (14  February 
1982)  that  "Abortion  is  the  murder  of  an  in- 
nocent child.  It  has  to  be  condemned  by  so- 
ciety." 

The  destruction  of  a  fetus  with  a  long 
needle,  the  starving  to  death  of  a  bom 
child- these  should  be  called  murder.  The 
society  that  does  not  say  so  has  prepared  us 
all  for  execution  in  advance  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  get  legal  and  political  control  of 
"What  Lives  Are  Worth  Living?" 

The  essence  of  civilization,  of  morality,  of 
dignity  is  this:  All  life,  Down's  Syndrome  or 
whatever,  is  worth  living.  Unlike  the  readers 
of  Mein  Kampi,  we  would  do  well  in  time  to 
check  who  it  is  wielding  the  long  needles 
and  letting  babies  starve  on  Court  Orders  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

[From  the  Hillsdale  Review,  fall,  1982] 

Puci.  Wab.  Povsrtt:  Somk  Myths  Piople 
Swear  Bt 

(By  James  V.  SchaU) 

To  a  peace  rally  at  the  United  Nations 
Plaza,  at  the  begiiming  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference,  a  Buddhist  monk  walked  3,000 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Here  too.  a  famous 
lady  pediatrician  said,  "Give  the  American 
people  a  weapons  freeze  now."  She  did  not 
say,  evidently,  "Give  the  Russian  people  a 
weapons  freeze  now."  Whether  a  weapons 
freeze  is  a  step  to  freedom  or  a  step  to  tyr- 
anny was  not  indicated,  as  it  might  in  fact 
be  either.  A  97  year-old  monk  said.  "This 
shows  the  world  is  about  to  be  turned  over 
and  converted."  A  weapons  freeze  may 
indeed  suggest  that  the  world  is  "about  to 
be  tiuned  over  and  converted,"  but  to  what, 
we  wonder?  There  are  some  things  we  do 
not  want  to  be  converted  to.  This  is  why  we 
have  weapons. 

Many  good  people  insist  that  wars  are 
caused  by  weapons.  A  good  woman,  Marga- 
ret Thatcher,  told  the  same  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Conference  that  this  proposi- 
tion was  not  so,  wars  are  caused  by  aggres- 
sors, not  arms.  A  sign  on  Bush  Street  in  San 
Francisco  suggested  that  nuclear  weapons 
cause  ""human  needs"  not  to  be  met.  Plato 
said  that  human  desires  are  infinite.  Thus, 
they  will  never  all  be  met.  Therefore,  we 
should  control  our  desires. 

Some  people,  however,  desire  what  we 
have.  We  can  either  give  what  we  have  to 
them  or  prevent  them  from  taking  it  from 
us.  Most  people  whose  human  needs  are  not 
met  do  not  live  in  societies  with  nuclear 
weapons.  And  we  should  be  very  careful  to 
know  Just  who  it  is  we  appoint  to  "meet  our 
human  needs."  Today,  the  concept  of 
"someone  else's  needs"  is  the  main  Justifica- 
tion of  absolute  power  erected,  so  it  claims, 
to  meet  Just  these  needs.  The  servile  state 
comes  in  on  wings  of  charity  and  kindness. 

If  nuclear  weapons  were  to  disappear  to- 
morrow, most  people  would  still  have  the 
same  needs,  mostly  still  immet.  Weapons 
are  not  transformable  into  bread.  And  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  man  who 
lives  by  bread  alone  is  more  than  a  little 
below  the  angels.  He  who  knows  how  to 
make   weapons   knows   also  how   to   bake 


bread.  This  is  not  a  question  of  war.  Just 
talent.  So  will  and  talent  are  not  inter- 
changeable, even  though  we  need  talent  to 
do  some  things  we  want  to  do  weU.  Evil  is 
not  Just  ignorance.  Ignorance  knows  neither 
how  to  make  bread  nor  weapons.  Knowledge 
is  good.  He  who  knows  how  to  make  the 
weapons  also  knows  how  to  bake  the  bread. 
But  he  may  not  will  thus  to  do  so.  Virtue  is 
not  exclusively  knowledge. 

Losing  a  war  may  be  the  basis  of  prosperi- 
ty.   Prosperity    seems    to    disappear   when 
one's  neighbor  leams  how  to  be  rich.  Some 
people  choose  not  to  leam  how  to  be  rich. 
Poverty  is  the  most  relative  concept  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  richest  if  kings 
seem  like  paupers  now,  while  the  poor  have 
television  sets  and  ways  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  coming  to  be.  The  poor  need 
beauty  as  much  as  they  need  bread,  prob- 
ably more.  The  poor  are  not  poor  because 
the  rich  are  rich.  If  the  poor  wish  to  be  rich, 
they  need  the  rich  to  imiUte  and  emulate. 
This  is  why  rich  and  poor  need  to  be  neig- 
bors,  not  enemies.  We  need  not  choose  to  be 
rich  but  if  we  do.  we  need  to  know  how  to 
become  rich.  This  takes  sacrifice  and  sav- 
ings. Prosperity  disappears  also  when  men 
forget  what  causes  it  in  the  first  place.  Pov- 
erty likewise  comes  about  when  men  choose 
not  to  leam  about  keeping  wealth.  Rich  so- 
cieties have  become  very  poor.  The  rich  are 
not  always  the  good.  The  poor  are  always  to 
be  with  us,  even  if  we  are  rich,  even  evident- 
ly if  we  are  good.  The  poor  come  to  rich  so- 
cieties to  leam  how  to  be  rich.  They  take 
the  places  of  the  chUdren  of  the  rich  who 
do  not  leam. 

Many  think  that  if  we  rid  ourselves  of  our 
weapons,  there  wUl  be  no  wars.  Our  enemies 
think  this  too,  which  is  why  they  prefer 
that  we  have  no  weapons.  Enemies  also 
know  that  it  is  far  easier  for  them  if  their 
adversaries  choose  not  to  arm  themselves. 
Some  people  call  this  the  peace  movement. 
Others  call  it  suicide.  And  if  we  have  no 
weapons,  will  there  not  still  be  fists,  rocks, 
and  slings?  The  long  bow  was  once  an  ulti- 
mate weapon.  When  European  cities  real- 
ized that  the  walls  of  their  cities  were  use- 
less against  newly  invented  artillery,  they 
kept  them  up  as  ornaments  and  gardens. 

Other  people  believe  that  poverty  Is 
caused  by  weapons.  Others,  still,  hold  the 
opposite,  that  if  we  take  the  guns  away 
from  the  ordinary  citizenry,  only  criminals 
win  be  armed.  The  man  who  shot  the  Presi- 
dent was  acquitted.  The  men  who  shot 
Anwar  Sadat  were  executed.  Some  people 
doubt  whether  anything  is  worth  fighting 
for  Others,  especially  those  actually  living 
in  repressive  societies  against  their  wills, 
know  this  is  not  so.  Some  argue,  ""better  red 
than  dead."  Others  become  dead  escaping 
from  societies  that  are  red.  Still  others  have 
no  chance  to  try  to  escape.  Not  any  sort  of 
life  is  worth  living,  examined  or  not.  "Better 
a  millstone  tied  to  his  neck  and  he  be  cast 
into  the  sea  •  •  •"  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  But  do  not  kUl  the  innocent. 
The  innocent  have  become  weapons  to 
defeat  the  righteous.  Must  we  live  in  the 
worst  sUte  to  be  moral? 

Pear  of  war  and  fear  of  poverty  have 
become  the  main  instruments  to  eliminate 
freedom  for  those  who  prefer  to  think  Uiuit 
war  and  proverty  are  the  worst  of  evils.  The 
reasons  that  cause  men  to  fight  are  not  the 
reasons  that  cause  men  to  be  poor,  unless 
bread  is  also  a  weapon.  C.  S.  I^wls  wrote 
that  neither  war,  nor  poverty,  nor  death 
was  the  worst  of  evils.  He  who  can  think  of 
nothing  worse  than  war  and  death  has  not 
begun  to  think.  Man  lives  by  bread  and  by 
cake  too,  but  he  wonders  about  more. 


Yet,  freedon  cannot  mean  that  "every- 
thing is  permitted."  Some  things  are  simply 
not  "permitted,"  even  if  they  happen  rather 
frequently  and  we  see  them  every  day  in  our 
midst.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which  evU  is  al- 
lowed. Human  rights  mean  that  some  things 
are  not  "human"  and  other  things  are  not 
"rights."  A  world  in  which  evil  can  occur 
through  human  agency  is  a  world  in  which 
something  important  can  happen  because  of 
human  initiative.  It  makes  a  difference 
what  we  choose  and  what  reject.  Forgive- 
ness means  that  there  is  something  to  be 
forgiven.  We  can  only  forgive  what  ought 
not  to  have  happened.  Every  moment  is, 
therefore,  slgnlficluit. 

Some  people  hold  that  there  can  be  good 
people  in  any  sort  of  society,  even  in  a  cor- 
rupt one.  Others  mainUin  that  individual 
goodness  is  a  function  of  the  environment, 
social  or  natural.  Some  even  say  that  the 
causes  of  war  and  crime  lie  not  in  poverty 
but  in  the  will.  Some  poor  people  do  cvU. 
But  many  poor  people  do  not  do  evil,  not  be- 
cause they  are  poor,  but  because  they  think 
it  wrong,  rich  or  poor.  Some  rich  people  do 
good  things.  Most  people  seem  to  do  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  whatever  their  society  or  envi- 
ronment. 

Some  myths  are  more  dangerous  than 
others.  One  dangerous  myth  is  that  if  we 
will  to  stop  making  weapons,  we  will  like- 
wise choose  to  "cure"  poverty.  But  poverty 
is  cured  by  knowledge  of  how  to  cure  it  and 
the  will  to  do  so.  both.  Riches  also  involve 
work.  Another  myth  is  that  if  only  we  stop 
making  weapons,  we  will  remain  free.  Still 
another  myth  U  that  if  we  remain  free,  we 
wlU  become  rich.  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death"  need  not  be  the  words  of  a  rich 
man.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  the  words 
of  a  poor  man  who  knows  there  are  other 
things  in  this  world  besides  riches,  danger- 
ous things.  War  societies  can  be  poor  soci- 
eties. „         .  . 
The  poor  often  attack  the  poor.  Many  rich 
societies  do  not  go  to  war,  neither  do  they 
aid  the  poor.  Many  poor  societies  are  poor 
because  they  choose  to  be  poor  by  how  they 
choose  to  govern  or  misgovem  themselves. 
Societies  which  believe  that  somebody  else 
exploited  them  will  remain  poor  until  they 
exploit  somebody  else.  With  this  mentality, 
such  societies  will  never  become  rich  by 
learning   for   themselves   how   to   produce 
wealth.  Wrong  Ideas  are  the  final  root  of 
poverty.  Many  rich  societies  aie  ri<*  be- 
cause of  someone  else's  efforts  or  inven- 
tions. Oil  is  not  wealth  without  an  economy 
which    engenders    and    generates    riches. 
Henry   Ford   was   Saudi   Arabia's   greatest 
benefactor.  ^    ^,  ^ 

All  atomic  planta  ever  buUt  in  the  history 
of  mankind  have  killed  far,  far  fewer 
humans  than  the  bicycle  or  the  penknife. 
Abolish  the  Bicycle?  The  most  lethal 
weapon  known  to  man  is  the  human  will. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  destroy 
our  wills,  but  we  can  change  our  minds. 

Poor  societies  can  be  Just  societies  with 
discipline,  so  can  rich  and  middle-class  soci- 
eties, self-discipline.  Poor  societies  can  lack 
freedom,  but  have  bread,  even  steaks.  Rich 
societies  usually  have  little  poverty,  but 
they  need  not  have  freedom.  Slaves  often 
eat  well.  Some  rich  societies,  however,  have 
many  poor  people.  They  also  may  have 
enough  freedom  for  the  poor  to  become  rich 
and  for  the  rich  to  become  poor.  The  poor 
do  not  want  wealth  "Just  given"  to  them. 
They  prefer  to  earn  it. 

If  we  tum  our  weapons  into  plowshares, 
we  may  not  choose  to  plow.  If  we  tum  our 
plowshares  into  weapons,  we  may  not  need 


to  fight.  But  then  again,  we  may.  Aristotle 
said  that  sometimes  it  is  leas  than  human 
not  to  be  brave.  Never  to  fight  can  mean 
that  nothing  is  worth  fighting  for,  nothing 
is  worth  living  for,  a  very  shallow  life. 
Weakness  can  be  Innocent.  Chosen  weak- 
ness can  invite  aggression.  Never  having  to 
fight  may  mean  being  ready  to  fight.  Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Mere 
survival  is  not  another  name  for  peace.  It  is, 
however,  another  name  for  slavery.  Cowards 
survive.  Run,  Run.  Run  away  •  *  *.  Some 
things  should  frighten  us. 

In  1929.  G.  K.  Chesterton  wrote  an  essay 
on  Hilaire  Belloc,  in  which   he  described 
their  first  meeting.  They  were  both  young 
Journalists  who  took  a  particularly  unpopu- 
lar position   during   the   Boer  War,   then 
going  on  In  South  Africa.  Neither  oppoMd 
this  war  on  pacific  grounds,  namely,  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  wrong  to  fight  for  any- 
thing. Nor  did  they  oppose  it  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  wrong  for  little  people  to  fight 
for  their  own  freedom.  Both  were  pro-Boera. 
They  thought  it  was  right  for  a  small  people 
to  fight  against  an  Invader,  even  if  the  impe- 
rialist were  English,  as  both  were.  Chester- 
ton went  on,  ""We  dlsUked  cosmopolitan  war 
and  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  we  more  de- 
spised those  who  praised  war  for  the  gain  of 
money,  or  those  who  blamed  war  for  the 
loss  of  it." 
These     last     words     stick— those     who 
"blamed"  war  for  the  loss  of  money.  Wealth 
can  always  be  reproduced.  If  we  know  how 
to  produce  it  in  the  first  place,  witness 
Japan.  If  the  only  reason  we  blame  war  U 
because  it  loses  our  money,  do  we  praise  it 
because  it  gains  wealth?  Men  keep  fighting 
wars  because  they  know  that  the  theory 
that  war  is  caused  by  poverty  is  false.  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  said  that  the  British  fought 
in  the  Palklands  because  of  a  principle.  Men 
ought  to  find  a  better  way  than  war,  to  be 
sure.  But  it  does  not  foUow  that  they  have 
yet  found  this  better  way.  Augustine  re- 
mains. And  it  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  a 
worse    way,    one    that    to    actually    caUed 
"peace."  Thte  way  would  say  that  nothing  to 
worth  fighting  for.  Avoid  death  at  aU  costs, 
even  of  principle. 

This  is  what  the  ""nuclear  freezers  do  not 
understand.  This  to  why  we  ought  to  know 
what  the  world  to  to  look  like  to  those  who 
want  to  convert  us  before  we  decide  to 
foUow  them.  Walking  3,000  miles  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York  proves  nothing  about 
war  or  peace.  But  it's  a  long,  long  way  to 
TIpperary.  War  to  not  caused  by  poverty  or 
weapons.  Nor  to  peace  "caused"  by  wealth  or 
empty  hands.  If  we  do  not  have  something 
to  live  for.  we  will  have  nothing  to  die  for.  If 
we  have  nothing  worth  dying  for.  It  does  not 
really  matter  much  whether  we  live  or  die. 
Carpe  diem.  Eat,  Drink,  and  be  Merry,  for 
tomorrow  we  may  still  be  alive. 

Four  wars  were  going  on  recently,  none  of 
them  nuclear,  none  of  them  Judged  to  be 
Just  or  unjust  by  the  clergy.  The  newspaper 
also  says,  "A  solar  flare  so  huge  that  scien- 
tific InstrumenU  couldn't  measure  shot 
from  the  Sun's  surface,  releasing  more 
energy  that  the  Earth  uses  in  a  year.' 
When  the  Sun  reabsorbs  the  Earth,  will 
nature  be  unjust?  If  we  blow  ourselves  up. 
will  we  have  more  profound  questions  to  ask 
than  if  we  die  In  our  beds  one  by  one? 

The  foundation  myth  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato  said  that  we  should  all  believe  that  we 
live  in  a  Just  order  and  do  what  to  best  for  us 
to  do,  when  all  to  ordered  to  the  good.  At 
the  beginning  of  Acts,  it  says,  "Why  stand 
you  there  looking  up? "  What  myths  we 
swear  by  teUs  us  what  we  are. 
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In  the  White  House,  as  here  in  Rochester, 
his  abiding  concern  was  racial  and  economic 
justice  and  progress.  It  was  the  crisis  of  his 
time,  and  he  rose  to  it  with  a  manly  cour- 
age, a  lawyerlike  sense  of  procedure,  and 
that  unfailing  good  cheer  which  prevailed— 
nay,  triumphed— time  and  again.  The  com- 
munity of  Rochester  knows  how  much  it 
owes  him.  Let  me  simply,  because  I  was 
there,  report  the  nation's  debt  as  well. 

And  so  old  friend  good  bye.  You  leave  us 
longing  for  you  but  blessed  for  having 
known  you.  And  you  also  leave  us  Lydla  and 
Sarah  and  Nat  and  Dana  and  Mary  and  Eve. 
Your  goodly  and  seemly  offspring,  blessed 
as  we  are  blessed  by  you.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  VERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  imderstand- 
Ing,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  Inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  January  3,  1983. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  preliminary  noti- 
fication at  the  offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  official  notification  follows: 

Detensx  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  January  3,  19S3. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-04745/82ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnerdijk, 

Pmfeational  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatioru,    U.S.  Senate,    Wath- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  country  for  major 
defense  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast, 

Director.9 


•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  eqtilp- 
ment  as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRO  at  this  point  the  notification 
which  has  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  4229  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  material  follows: 

Defense  Sbcxtrity  Assistance  Agency, 

Wathington,  D.C,  January  3, 1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-17546/82ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-12  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Turkey  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $205  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclas- 
sified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
that  this  action  is  consistent  with  Section 
620C(b)  of  that  sUtute. 
Sincerely, 

Phiup  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  83-12 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36<b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Turkey. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value; 

MiUiOHs 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $132 

Other 73 

Total 205 

<  As  defined  In  section  47(6)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Four  of  each  of  the  following  sys- 
tems: MK  45  MOD  1  5'  gun  mounts,  AN/ 
SQS-56  sonar  sets,  NATO  Seasparrow  mis- 
sile launching  systems,  AN/WQC-2A  under- 
water communications  sets,  AN/WSN-2  sta- 
bilized gyrocompass  sets,  MK  15  MOD  1 
Phalanx  close-in-weapon  systems  and  eight 
MK  32  MOD  5  surface  vessel  torpedo  tubes. 


(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (LBI  and 
LBM). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(vill)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
January  3. 1983. 

PoucY  Justification 

TURKEY— combat  AND  ELECTRONICS  SYSTEMS 

The  Government  of  Turkey  (CK)T)  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  four  of  each  of  the 
following  systems:  MK  45  MOD  1  5"  gun 
mounU.  AN/SQS-56  sonar  sets,  NATO  Sea- 
sparrow  missile  launching  systems.  AN/ 
WQC-2A  underwater  communications  sets, 
AN/WSN-2  sUbilized  gyrocompass  seU,  MK 
15  MOD  1  Phalanx  close-in-weapon  systems 
and  eight  MK  32  MOD  5  surface  vessel  tor- 
pedo tubes  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $205  mil- 
lion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Turkey  In  fulfillment  of  its 
NATO  obligations;  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  interopera- 
bility: and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

By  the  1980  U.S. -GOT  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation on  Defense  and  Economy,  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  committed  to  assist  the 
Turkish  Navy  (TN)  in  the  development  of 
modem  frigates.  The  TN  has  requested  U.S. 
combat  and  electronics  systems  to  outfit 
four  frigates  (MEKO  200  type),  the  first  two 
of  which  will  be  constructed  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  latter  two  In 
Turkey.  The  combat  and  electronics  systems 
included  in  the  sale  will  be  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with,  the  subject  to  the  limitations 
on  use  and  transfer  provided  for  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  as  embodied  In 
the  terms  of  sale.  This  sale  will  not  adverse- 
ly affect  either  the  military  balance  in  the 
region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  Cyprus  question. 

There  will  be  no  prime  contractor  for  this 
sale.  The  items  will  be  purchased  from  the 
various  contractors  which  provide  them  to 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  additional  U.S.  contractor 
representatives  to  Turkey.  However,  the 
exact  numbers  have  not  been  established. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Securi- 
ty    Assistance,     Science,     and 
Technology, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  27, 1982. 
Pursuant  to  section  620c(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (the 
Act),  and  the  authority  vested  In  me  by  De- 
partment of  State  Delegation  of  Authority 
No.  145,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision 
to  Turkey  of  four  of  each  of  the  following 
systems;  MK  45  MOD  1  5"  gun  mounts. 
AM /SQS-56  sonar  seU.  NATO  SEASPAR- 
ROW missile  launching  systems,  AN/WQC- 
2A  underwater  communications  sets,  AN/ 
WSN-2  stabilized  gyrocompass  sets,  MK  15 
MOD  1  PHALANX  close-in-weapons  sys- 
tems and  eight  MK  32  MOD  5  surface  vessel 
torpedo  tubes  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $205 
million  Is  consistent  with  the  principles  con- 
tained in  section  620(b)  of  the  Act. 


This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  to  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  articles  and  is  baaed  on  the  Justifica- 
tion accompanying  said  certification,  and  of 
which  such  Justification  constitutes  a  full 
explanation. 

Wiluam  Schneiders 
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IMMIGRATION  CONTROL:  THE 
IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM? 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  stand  here  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, the  98th,  and  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  troubled. 

It  is  a  new  year,  a  bright  beginning, 
but  here  I  am  again  talking  about  the 
same  old  problem  you  have  heard  me 
discuss  for  the  last  7  years.  This  prob- 
lem is  not  a  trendy  new  issue;  it  Is  in 
fact  decades  old.  We  have  talked  about 
it  endlessly  and  studied  it  from  eviery 
possible  perspective:  several  times  we 
have  walked  right  up  to  it.  only  to 
walk  away  again. 

The  problem  is  uncontrolled  immi- 
gration and  we  still  have  not  done  any- 
thing to  solve  it.  Remember  all  of  the 
hopes,  dreams,  and  activity  during  the 
last  several  years?  Countless  hours  of 
congressional  hearings  were  held,  nu- 
merous interagency  studies  were 
made,  and  a  National  Select  Commis- 
sion was  organized  to  study  the  prob- 
lem. 

At  the  conclusion  of  all  of  this  activ- 
ity, we  really  thought  we  would  get  an 
immigration  bill  through  Congress  last 
year.  But  we  did  not.  We  again  walked 
up  to  the  problem,  looked  it  in  the 
eye,  and  walked  away. 

The  failure  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  escalating  problem  is  a  serious 
breach  of  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  people.  By  turning  our 
heads  while  certain  special  interest 
groups  pursue  their  own  selfish  goals, 
we  are  in  effect  guaranteeing  that  the 
social  and  economic  problems  caused 
by  massive  uncontrolled  immigration 
will  not  only  continue  but  will  multi- 
ply. 

Many  of  you  know  how  deeply  I  feel 
about  this  issue.  I  do  not  serve  on  the 
committee  that  handles  immigration; 
this  is  not  a  task  that  I  am  required  to 
look  at  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  My 
sole  motivation  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  this  problem  is  to  asstire  that  the 
people  of  this  great  country  continue 
to  have  the  advantages  and  benefits 
they  have  worked  so  long  to  secure. 

Uncontrolled  immigration  is  not  an 
issue  that  will  go  away.  Instead,  it  will 
only  get  worse  if  we  ignore  it.  Some  of 
us  have  deluded  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  time  alone  will  solve  these 
problems.  Obviously  this  will  not 
work.  We  must  be  the  ones  to  make 
the  difficult  decisions  that  will  solve 
this  problem. 

The  Senate  exercised  a  great  deal  of 
leadership  on  this  issue  last  year  and  I 


commend  the  Members  who  helped 
push  the  bill  through  this  body.  By  all 
indications  we  must  again  be  the  lead- 
ers and  again  send  a  bill  to  the  House. 
However,  if  we  are  required  to  be  the 
leader  on  this  issue,  I  believe  that  we 
must  send  a  strong  signal  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  which  says  that 
an  effective  immigration  control  bill 
must  be  passed  during  this  Congress. 

The  effects  of  uncontrolled  immigra- 
tion on  our  country  are  dramatic  and 
rtamaging  Take  the  effect  of  uncon- 
trolled immigration  on  employment, 
both  unemployment  and  conditions  of 
work.  In  the  last  year  we  have  had 
new  evidence  of  displacement  of  Amer- 
ican workers  by  illegal  immigrants. 

Malcolm  Lovell,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  reports  that  40  million  Ameri- 
cans compete  directly  with  illegal 
aliens  for  Jobs.  Some  uninformed 
people  will  teU  you  that  Americans 
would  not  take  the  jobs  that  illegals 
hold;  tell  that  to  the  40  million  Ameri- 
cans who  worry  every  day  about 
whether  their  boss  will  fire  them  so  he 
can  hire  an  illegal  alien. 

Even  those  who  used  to  say  that  ille- 
gals are  good  for  the  country  are 
changing  their  tunes.  Wayne  Corne- 
lius, a  zealous  advocate  of  illegal  alien 
workers,  now  says: 

In  some  labor  markets,  especially  those 
where  labor  contractors  and  subcontractor 
shops  have  become  prevalent  (such  as  In 
harvest  labor  and  the  garment  Industry), 
downward  pressure  on  wages  and  worldng 
conditions  Is  more  severe  and  U.S.-bom 
workers  may  be  discouraged  from  seeking 
jobs  In  those  sectors  of  the  economy.  .  .  . 
Undoubtedly  indirect  displacement  of  U.S.- 
bom  workers  and  legal  Immigrants  by  Mexi- 
can illegals  does  take  place  as  specific  labor 
markets  become  depressed. 

In  other  words,  even  those  most  in- 
terested in  a  continuing  flow  of  illegal 
aliens  admit  that  illegal  immigrants 
hurt  American  workers.  Illegals  take 
Jobs  that  Americans  want  and  need, 
and,  by  taking  lower  wages  and  poor 
working  conditions  without  complaint, 
they  hurt  American  workers'  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

The  average  wage  of  an  illegal  immi- 
grant apprehended  in  Denver  in  the 
last  2  years  was  $6  an  hour.  The  aver- 
age illegal  immigrant  today  is  working 
in  a  city  in  a  good  job  paying  well. 
When  we  talk  about  creating  more 
Jobs  for  America,  do  we  want  these 
jobs  to  go  to  illegal  aliens? 

Everyone  in  recent  weeks  has  been 
talking  about  jobs  programs.  I  think 
that  our  emphasis  on  getting  America 
back  to  work  is  correct,  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  one  of  the  easiest  and  least 
expensive  ways  of  generating  jobs  is  to 
do  something  about  imcontroUed  im- 
migration. Let  us  go  after  one  of  the 
real  problems  in  unemployment,  some- 
thing that  will  solve  immediately  one 
of  the  causes  of  unemployment. 

When  illegal  aliens  displace  Ameri- 
can workers,  the  unemployment  rate 
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and  energy,  will  be  used  up  faster.  Can 
we  really  afford  to  allow  all  of  our  dif- 
ficult conservation  efforts  to  be  bal- 
anced out  by  new  immigrants? 

Those  who  follow  immigration  know 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  stopping  im- 
migration: I  support  a  generous,  but 
controlled  level  of  immigrant  admis- 
sions. But  I  am  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  any  realistic  re- 
sponse to  this  problem  from  Congress. 

Listening  to  the  debate  on  immigra- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  so 
many  others  commenting  on  the 
danger  that  has  troubled  me  for  so 
long:  If  we  do  not  control  immigration 
now,  when  we  have  a  chance  to  set 
policies  that  are  generous  and  flexible, 
we  may  soon  face  an  irresistible 
clamor  to  cut  off  immigration  entirely. 

My  colleague,  Auui  SntPSOH  of  Wyo- 
ming, has  also  noted  this  increasing  re- 
sentment. He  calls  it  "compassion  fa- 
tigue." The  American  people  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  warm  receptions  to 
needy  strangers.  But  they  do  not  want 
their  generosity  abused.  Those  who 
try  to  fool  the  system,  get  an  advan- 
tage over  others,  force  their  way  into 
this  country,  should  not  be  rewarded, 
because  that  is  what  makes  the  Ameri- 
can people  really  angry. 

At  present,  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing in  immigration:  The  system  is 
being  run  by  the  immigrants  and  by 
those  who  profit  from  disarray.  Our 
immigration  policies  are  not  being  set 
in  Washington,  they  are  being  set  in 
Hanoi,  in  Havana,  in  Tehran,  and  in  a 
thousand  other  foreign  cities. 

Some  lawyers  and  well-meaning  but 
misguided  persons  who  want  no  limits 
to  admissions  of  one  group  or  another 
are  combining  to  thrust  wedges  into 
the  workings  of  the  system,  forcing  it 
to  a  halt,  injuring  all  of  those  who 
want  to  respect  our  laws  and  come 
here  legally.  To  a  large  extent  they 
have  succeeded.  According  to  INS  offi- 
cials, our  immigration  laws  are  no 
longer  an  effective  deterrent  to  illegal 
immigration. 

Not  all  of  these  people  are  outside 
this  Government.  There  are  numerous 
people,  particularly  in  the  Department 
of  State,  who  believe  that  wide-open 
immigration  is  a  means  to  build  their 
bureaucratic  power,  whatever  the  con- 
sequences to  the  country. 

There  are  others  who  want  only  to 
keep  the  status  quo,  bad  though  it  Is, 
because  they  lack  the  courage  to  solve 
any  of  the  problems.  And,  there  are 
those  who  Ignore  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
ca's poor  and  unemployed,  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  Immigrants  deserve 
more  consideration  than  poor  blacks, 
Hispanics  or  whites  who  are  citizens  of 
this  country. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what 
galls  me  the  most  about  this  tortuous- 
ly slow  process  of  immigration  reform: 
That  those  with  these  delusions  of  pu- 
rifying America  through  unlimited  im- 


migration, of  more  docile  and  chemier 
workers  through  immigration,  of  per- 
sonal gains  no  matter  what  the  effect 
on  poor  Americans,  have  been  able  to 
stop  urgently  needed  immigration  leg- 
islation. 

Well,  that  must  change.  This  is  the 
year  for  us  to  act.  We  again  can  look 
forward  to  recommendations  from 
Senator  Sncpson  and  others.  We  wiU 
again  have  the  chance  to  act  on  pro- 
posals for  change,  for  order  and  ra- 
tionality in  immigration,  for  regaining 
control  over  immigration. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  some  "win- 
dows of  opportunity"  this  year.  First, 
we  win  receive  again  recommendations 
from  Senator  Simpsoh.  second,  we 
must  reauthorize  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980,  reforming  it  for  the  better  with 
our  3  years  of  experience.  In  both  in- 
stances we  will  have  a  chance  to  pro- 
vide a  realistic  level  of  resources  for 
enforcing  the  immigration  laws. 

We  must  accept  the  challenge  these 
opportunities  provide.  We  must  act 
this  year.  We  must  do  something 
about  immigration. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there 
are  six  basic  things  which  must  be  ac- 
complished during  the  year. 

First,  we  must  prohibit  the  hiring  of 
illegal  immigrants  in  American  Jobs. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  remove  illegal 
immigrants  already  in  American  jobs, 
we  certainly  must  reserve  new  Jobs  for 
unemployed  Americans.  With  12  mil- 
lion Americans  currently  imemployed, 
it  would  be  a  travesty  to  do  otherwise. 
Second,  we  must  increase  the  re- 
sources available  to  enforce  our  immi- 
gration laws  to  a  reasonable  level.  For 
several  years  we  have  cut  back  on  im- 
migration enforcement  so  that  our  in- 
terior enforcement,  for  example,  is 
still  below  the  1978  level. 

We  must  provide  enough  border 
patrol  officers,  enough  Interior  en- 
forcement officers,  enough  adjudica- 
tors, and  enough  support  so  that  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice can  do  its  Job.  And  we  must  insure 
that  the  funds  we  provide  are  fully 
and  weU-spent. 

Third,  we  must  control  legal  admis- 
sions to  this  country,  at  a  generous 
level  that  is  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional Interest  and  needs.  We  cannot 
let  legal  admissions  be  used  as  a  play- 
thing for  special  Interest  groups  and 
those  who  seek  only  profit  from  an 
overloaded  system. 

Fourth,  we  must  reform  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980  and  its  Implementation. 
Despite  years  of  criticism,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  reluctantly  aided  and 
abetted  by  officials  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  are  still 
admitting  thousands  of  aliens  as  refu- 
gees who  do  not  qualify  under  the 
Refugee  Act's  definition. 

We  now  have  3  years  of  experience 
imder  the  Refugee  Act;  we  can  see 
whet«  the  administration  and  Its  pred- 


ecessor have  made  mistakes,  and  we 
can  correct  those  mistakes.  We  can 
also  start  reducing  the  size  of  the  refu- 
gee program  which  now  costs  U.S.  tax- 
payers over  $2  billion  a  year. 

And  fifth,  we  can  clear  up  the  mess 
in  immigration  benefit  adjudications. 
We  have  150.000  asylum  petitions 
pending  in  a  system  designed  for  only 
a  few  a  year.  We  must  clean  up  the 
problems  in  the  system,  and  insure  a 
fair,  but  fast  and  final  decision  on 
each  asylum  and  Immigration  benefit 
petition. 

And  we  must  be  sxire  that  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  ad- 
judicates each  petition  fully  and  accu- 
rately, not  shirking  its  responsibility 
to  insure  that  each  applicant  is  eligible 
for  what  he  or  she  seeks. 

Sixth,  we  must  insure  that  any  pro- 
gram to  legalize  the  status  of  Illegal 
aliens  already  in  the  United  States  is 
executed  by  an  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  committed  to  carry- 
ing out  its  duty  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people,  even  if  this  means  scrap- 
ping the  preliminary  policies  drafted 
by  the  INS  which  would  accept  an  ap- 
plicant for  legalization  without  any 
direct  review  by  trained  INS  officers. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  possi- 
bUity  tliat  immigration  reform  wiU  be 
caught  up  In  election  delays  as  soon  as 
this  fall.  I  believe  that  we  must  com- 
plete legislative  action  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

If  we  do  not  meet  this  deadline,  I 
fear  that  we  will  again  have  lost  our 
chance  to  enact  real  immigration 
reform.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  I 
fear  that,  if  we  do  not  act  this  year,  we 
will  lose  whatever  momentum  remains 
for  rational  Immigration  reform  for 
several  years  to  come.  And,  when  we 
return  to  the  issue,  I  fear  that  the 
issue  will  be  dominated  by  demagogs 
and  by  those  who  are  not  so  interested 
in  open  dialog. 

I  do  not  want  to  travel  that  path.  I 
would  much  rather  that  we  simply  got 
on  with  our  present  task.  I  want  us  to 
enact  substantive,  realistic  immigra- 
tion reform  this  year. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  me, 
to  help  Senator  Simpson,  to  help  each 
other,  and  to  help  the  coimtry  by 
acting  quickly  and  forcefully  to  solve 
our  immigration  problems.  And  let  us 
act  before  it  is  too  late.* 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
get  a  response  from  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
give  such  a  response,  what  Is  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  .   , 

Mr.  President,  to  begin  with,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  find  legislative  or 
Executive  Calendar  business  to  do  this 
week.  I  must  say,  however,  that  that  is 
a  pretty  forlorn  hope,  because  there  is 


Just  not  anything  an  the  calendar.  We 
have  a  couple  of  nominations  ccmilng 
up  and  we  are  going  to  do  the  best  we 
can. 

In  that  goieral  respect,  though,  may 
I  say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I 
have  urged  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees In  a  meeting  Just  held  to  try 
very  hard  to  bring  us  those  measures 
which  have  been  considered  previously 
by  the  committee  and  we  should  be 
able  to  reach  our  calendar  very 
promptly,  so  that  we  do  not  squander 
these  precious  days  at  the  front  end  of 
this  session. 

I  anticipate  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  reasonably  busy  agenda  in  the 
early  part  of  this  session,  unlike  last 
year,  when  we  were  In  session  only  a 
part  of  each  week  through,  I  believe, 
the  month  of  March. 

I  shall  advise  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  as  we  get  further  into 
this  business,  but  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  that,  this  we^  and  per- 
Ympr  the  first  of  next  week,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  piece  together  what 
we  can  do.  The  minority  leader  and  I 
shall  have  other  conversations  about 
the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  how  we  shall  arrange  the 
agenda  of  the  Senate.  Suffice  it  to  say 
at  this  moment  that  I  hope  to  move 
very  important  legislative  and  execu- 
tive business  early  in  the  year  so  we  do 
not  have  a  buildup  later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  majority  leader 
expect  to  be  in  session  daily  through 
Friday  of  this  week? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  through  Friday  of 
this  week.  I  expect  us  to  be  in  session 
through  Thursday  of  this  week,  not 
Friday,  but  I  do  expect  us  to  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  are  at  least  two 
nominations  that  are  important  nomi- 
nations, heads  of  departments.  I 
assume  the  majority  leader  will  want 
to  bring  those  up  on  the  floor  in  rea- 
sonably short  order. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  do,  Mr.  President. 
May  I  Inquire  if  rollcall  votes  will  be 
required  on  either  or  both  of  those 
nominations? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  imagine  roUcall  votes 
will  be  required  on  both.  We  have  at 
least  one  Senator  on  this  side  who 
feels  every  department  head  nomina- 
tion should  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr. 
President.  I  felt  fairly  sure  that  would 
be  the  answer  the  minority  leader 
would  give  me.  I  must  say  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  policy. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ORAS8LEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoruuL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ocmaent  that  Uie  order  for 
the  quorum  adl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOONITION  OF 

SENATOR  DOLE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doix) 
wishes  to  be  recognised  on  special 
order  tomorrow.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  recognised  on  special 
order  in  sequence,  following  those 
Senators  who  have  been  provided  spe- 
cial order  time  tomorrow,  for  not  to 
exceed  IS  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  is  In  recess  until  8:40  p.m.  It  will 
be  about  5  minutes  before  we  proceed, 
as  a  body,  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  President's 
report  on  the  stote  of  the  Union,  the 
Senate  will  stand  In  recess  untU  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  now,  once 
again,  stiggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  so  that  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  may  vacate  the 
chair  and  Join  us  to  proceed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:15  P.M. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
In  recess  until  8:15  tonight. 

Thereupon,  at  12:36  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  8:15  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


JOINT    SESSION     OF    THE    TWO 

HOUSES-MESSAGE OF       THE 

PRESIDENT     OF    THE     UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-1) 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 

will  now  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the 

House  oif  Representatives. 

Thereupon,  at  8:38  p.m..  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
Howard  Liebengood;  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  Marilyn  E.  Cour- 
tot;  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
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COMMKRCE  CoiOf  ISSIOII 

Labnboley,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 

tie  IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 

thp  remainder  of  the  term  explr- 

31.  1984,  Vice  Darius  W.  Gas- 


,  resig  led. 

Di  FARTMEin  or  State 

tf  cCormack,  of  the  District  of 

be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Robert  D.  Hormats,  resigned. 

Arth  ir  Tambs,  of  Arizona,  to  be 

]  Ixtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 

C  oited  States  of  America  to  Co- 


DKVELOFMXifT  Bank 
Regan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
I  he  African  Development  Bank 
5  years  (new  position). 
Willis,  of  New  York,  to  be  Alter- 
of  the  African  Development 
term  of  5  years  (new  position). 
Ain>  Disarmament 
Agency 


Arms  Control  i 


Einer, 


of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Disarma^ient  Agency,  vice  George  Wil- 
resigned. 


Private  Investment  Corporation 

Bolan.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 

Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Private   Investment   Corporation 

e:  ipiring  December  17,  1985  (re- 


CoMMissioN  ON  Public 
Diplomacy 


Cold, 


of   California,    to   be   a 

Ihe  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 

Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring 

vice  NeU  C.  Sherburne,  term 


D^ARTMZNT  OF  JUSTICE 

Carol  McG  rew  Pavilack,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
a  Commisslo!  ler  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 


sion for  a  term  of  6  years,  vice  IX>rothy 
Parker,  resigned. 

Francis  M.  Mullen,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement,  vice 
Peter  B.  Bensinger.  resigned. 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
Barbara  Jean  Mahone.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring 
July  29,  1987,  vice  Leon  B.  Applewhaite, 
term  expired. 

John  Carl  Miller,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority for  a  term  of  5  years,  vice  H.  Ste- 
pban  Gordon,  resigned. 

National  Science  Foundation 
Edward  A.  Knapp.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  a  term  of  8  years,  vice  John  Brooks 
Slaughter,  resigned,  to  which  position  he 
was  appointed  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  from  October  2,  1982,  until  Novem- 
ber 29,  1982. 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's    • 

Educational  Programs 
Diana  Powers  Evans,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8, 1984,  vice  EUen  Sherry 
Hoffman,  term  expired. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Donald  L.  Dotson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  De- 
cember 16,  1987,  vice  John  Carl  MUler  who 
was  appointed  to  this  position  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Robert  A.   Gielow,   of  Illinois,   to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  29, 
1982.  vice  William  P.  Adams,  term  expired. 
Senior  Foreign  Service 
The  following-named  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  promotion  in  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the  class  indicat- 
ed: 

A  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor: 
RoUand  E.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
The  following-named  Career  Members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  promotion  into  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  as  indicated: 

Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Counselor 
Richard  L.  Barnes,  of  Virginia. 
William  L.  I>avis,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas. 
Charles  J.  O'Mara,  of  Maryland. 
James  V.  Parker,  of  North  Carolina. 
James  E.  Ross,  of  Florida. 
James  P.  Rudbeck,  of  Virginia. 
Bryant  H.  Wadsworth,  of  Virginia. 

Senior  Foreign  Service 
The  foUowlng-named  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  for  promotion  In  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  to  the  classes  indicated: 

Career  Member   of  the   Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
class  of  Career  Minister: 
Robert  T.  Curran.  of  Michigan. 
Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor: 
Stephen  P.  Dachi,  of  Maryland. 
Norris  D.  Gamett,  of  California. 


Boulos  A.  Malik,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Richard  D.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Herwald  H.  Morton,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  L.  M.  Nevltt,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Career  Members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  for  promotion  into  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service  as  Indicated: 

Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
class  of  Counselor: 

HoUey  Mack  BeU,  of  North  Carolina. 

Edward  F.  Cohyngham,  of  Oregon. 

John  H.  Corr,  of  Florida. 

Eddie  Deerfleld,  of  Washington. 

Kenton  W.  Keith,  of  Missouri. 

Edwin  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Howard  A.  Lane,  of  Illinois. 

Donna  M.  Oglesby,  of  Florida. 

Diane  K.  Stanley,  of  Florida. 

Wesley  D.  Stewart,  of  Ohio. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 
The  following  regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander 


David  W.  Kennedy, 

Jr. 
Eugene  N.  Tullch 
Roger  A.  Brunell 
Francis  R.  Tardiff 
Michael  F.  Cowan 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
Duane  R.  Jefts 
Paul  D.  Bridges,  Jr. 
AugusU  L.  Duncan 
James  C.  Tanner 
Jack  L.  Elam 
Charles  L.  Kldd,  Jr. 
David  A  Potter 
William  B.  Hodges, 

Jr. 
Norman  V.  Scurria, 

Jr. 
Larry  V.  Grant 
James  T.  Ingham 
Larry  J.  Olson 
Richard  J.  Asaro 
Norman  C.  Edwards, 

Jr. 
John  T.  Tozzl 
Frank  J.  Scaraglino 
Joseph  E.  Casaday 
John  H.  Legwin  III 
Arthur  W.  McGrath, 

Jr. 
Alexander  T.  T. 

Polasky 
Kenneth  B.  Allen 
Richard  B.  Meyer 
Frederick  V.  Minson 
John  A.  Bastek 
Leighton  T. 

Anderson 
William  C.  Haln  III 
James  M.  MacDonald 
John  R.  Taylor 
Larry  E.  Parkin 
Dennis  L.  Bryant 
Thomas  S.  Johnson 

III 
Clifton  K.  Vogelsberg 
James  T.  Paskewlch 
William  R.  Johanek 
Daniel  B.  McKlnley 
Theodore  J.  Sampson 
Thomas  H.  Collins 
Richard  W. 

Hauschildt 
George  R.  Perreault 
Ronald  S.  Matthew 
Ernest  R.  RiutU 
Edmund  I.  KUey 


John  A.  Maglera 
John  T.  Okon 
James  T.  Doherty, 

Jr. 
John  F.  Stumpff 
James  E.  Doyle 
Raymond  L. 

McFadden 
Richard  L.  Murphy 
Robert  J.  Lachowlcz 
Glendon  L.  Moyer 
James  L.  Hested 
Edward  C.  Kamls 
George  H.  Mercler 
Richard  L.  Magulre 
James  A.  Smith 
Juan  T.  Salas 
Thomas  E. 

Thompson 
Ronald  L.  Edmlston 
Robert  B.  Bower 
Richard  R.  CHark 
James  C.  Clow 
Douglas  A.  Macadam 
Stephen  L.  Swann 
Floyd  W.  Thomas 
Robert  P.  Bender 
Robert  B.  Vanasse 
Arthur  F.  Shires 
Kevin  V.  Feeney 
Peter  D.  Llsh 
Edward  C.  Cooke 
William  J.  Theroux 
Robert  E.  Gronberg 
Dennis  R.  Erlandson 
Roger  D.  Mowery 
Jack  W.  Scarborough 
Frank  P.  Murray 
Roy  C.  Samuelson, 

Jr. 
Dennis  L.  McCord 
Richard  L. 

Cashdollar 
Harold  B.  Dickey 
Edward  B.  P. 

Kangeter  III 
Bruce  E.  Weule 
Wayne  Young 
John  W.  McBride 
Wayne  K.  Six 
Geoffrey  M.  Harben 
Jay  A.  Creech 
William  F.  Holt 
John  R.  Hruska 
Robert  K.  Jones 
Olav  R.  Haneberg 
Ronald  C.  Hoover 
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Robert  B.  Swart 
Duane  I.  Preston 
Robert  F.  OToole 
Thomas  J.  Bumaw 
Charles  R.  Leland 
Richard  R.  Buhl 
Frederick  H.  Edwards 
III 


Robert  E.  Luchun 
Craig  E.  Jud 
Ernest  J.  Williams 
David  P.  Patton,  Jr. 
Michael  R.  Perkins 
Francis  P.  Hopkins 
Peter  B.  Fontneau 
Robert  A.  Knapp 


The  following  retired  recalled  officer  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander. 
Richard  B.  Disharoon 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following  regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander: 


Joseph  E.  Blanchard 
Gary  C.  Rowland 
Elmo  J.  Peters,  Jr. 
Gerald  O.  Roblchaud 
John  C.  Reed 
David  B.  Crawford 
Steven  E.  Froehllch 
John  D.  Cook 
Paul  G.  Miller 
Bj/Ton  D.  Ward,  Jr. 
Calvin  M.  Rich 
Thomas  J.  Donlon 
Roy  W.  Clark,  Jr. 
David  W.  Smith 
Thomas  J.  Collins 
Tajr  Hull 
John  V.  Oshea 
Gary  S.  Stelnfort 
Grant  E.  Leber 
Michael  J.  Pierce 
Gary  P.  Kosciusko 
Robert  T.  Young 
Steven  J.  Bellona 
Dennis  H.  Schenck 
Robert  W.  Bruce,  Jr. 
Frederick  A.  Adams 
Robert  G.  Ross 
Donald  S.  Lewis 
Stephen  H.  Francis 
Robert  F.  Ohara 
Douglas  I.  Boyles 
Stanley  T.  Puger,  Jr. 
Edward  P.  Boyle 
Robert  L.  Skewes 
David  M.  Rice 
Peter  A.  Popko 
Rodney  B.  Bowles 
David  A.  Anderson 
Keith  Coddlngton 
Dale  L.  Thompson 
Charles  A.  Barrett 
Michael  M. 
Rosecrans 
Michael  M.  Ashdown 
James  R.  Loew 
Dante  J.  Grasso,  Jr. 
Michael  F.  Breen 
George  F.  Wright 
Robin  E.  Gutridge 
Stephen  E. 

Trenchard 
Robin  E.  Crusse 
Kenneth  H.  Good 
Kenneth  N.  Knutson 

Jr 
Michael  A.  Roblnett 
Freddy  L.  Montoya 
Harry  K.  Foote 
Robert  P.  Petko 
Larry  L.  Hereth 
David  W.  Smith 
Jlmmle  L.  Sether 
Daniel  J.  Scherer 
Robert  E.  Dodge,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Blythe 
IXtuglas  S.  Hertz 


Deborah  M.  Dupree 
David  R.  Innls 
Joseph  E.  Donovan 
Robert  R.  Meeks 
James  M.  Collin 
Judith  M.  Hammond 
Jon  W.  Peterson 
Robert  F. 

Rzemieniewskl 
Thomas  A. 

Wattsfltzgerald 
Robert  C.  Johnson 
James  L.  Converse 
Stephen  L.  Johnson 
Marc  B.  WUson 
Anthony  C.  Yamada 
John  D.  Pendegraf  t 
Michael  W.  Brown 
Peter  J.  Boyd 
Lawrence  J.  Shirley 
Thomas  D.  Meyer 
John  S.  Clay 
Keith  A.  Moll 
Gregory  L.  Rahl 
David  W.  Moore 
Guy  H.  Buckelew 
Randal  K.  Corrigan 
Gary  R.  MansI 
Warren  G.  Scheeweis 
Louis  J.  Orsini 
Patrick  L.  Shuck 
James  W.  John 
Alton  J.  Parks 
Albert  A.  Hoffman 
Bruce  D.  Martin 
David  E.  Elliot 
Joseph  P.  Duncan 
Thomas  W. 
Hathaway 
Carl  R.  Perkins 
Richard  J. 

Armstrong 
Vlrglllo  S.  Merced 
Garace  A.  Reynard 
Dennis  A.  Stuart 
Glen  A.  Reed 
WUllam  E.  Bruce 
WUllam  M.  Duncan 
Bradford  C.  Herter 
James  M.  Dennis 
Paul  T.  Delalre 
Robert  A.  Hughes 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Margaret  R.  RUey 
Frank  L.  Whipple 
Dwight  H.  Meeklns 
Walter  J.  Brudzinskl 
David  W.  Beach 
Michael  K.  Parmelee 
Michael  R.  Bowen 
Robert  E.  McDanlel 
Bradley  N.  Balch 
Douglas  B.  Cameron 
Leonard  J. 
Kuhnemann 


Thomas  P.  Talbot, 

Jr. 
Stewart  L.  Gingrich 
Alberto  J.  Gaston 
John  R.  Odom  III 
Thomas  R.  Pigage 
Donald  J. 

Eaingenberg 
John  A.  Pepe,  Jr. 
Daniel  E.  Kah 
Stanley  J.  Walz 
Dale  L.  Harrington 
Larry  R.  Manthel 
Gary  A.  Dehnel 
Leonard  F.  Edinger 

II 
Harold  L.  Hayes 
Steven  L.  Hamilton 
Ronald  W.  Batson 
Thomas  S. 

Cunningham 
Lawrence  C.  Craig 
£>onald  J.  Alclati 


Steven  R.  Fotherglll 
Kent  E.  Fisher 
Leslie  H.  Smith 
Ronald  Bunk 
Robert  C.  Perry 
Alan  J.  Klehle 
John  G.  Shaw 
John  S.  Ryba 
Douglas  B.  Perkins 
Denis  A.  Kremer 
John  E.  Schrinner 
Jonathan  V.  Embler 
Christopher  A. 

Grimm 
Kurt  A.  Carlson 
Rex  J.  Prosser 
Vivien  &  Crea 
KayL.HartzeU 
Gabriel  O.  Kinney 
Jerry  R.  Penska 
David  M.  Glraltis 
Florlan  F.  Rundlo, 

Jr. 


In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
837,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Copeland,  250-42- 
0529FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.    Gen.    Gerald    E.    Marsh,    462-34- 
1800FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  L.  McFarland,  498-42- 
9860FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Moore,  550-40-9 135FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.    Gen.    Joseph    L.    Shosld,    466-26- 
4216FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Tucker,  Jr.,  424-30- 
7695FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.   Gen.   Jerome   N.   Waldor,    143-20- 
7534FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 


visions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3371,  and  3384: 

To  be  maior  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Jimmy  F.  Bates.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  S.  Holmes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  <3en.  Robert  E.  Louque,  Jr.,  437-32- 
4337. 

Brig.  Gen.  Norman  W.  MarteU,  722-03- 
1773. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  R.  Montgomery,  40e-<4- 
7709. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  A.  Pearaon,   315-26- 
8156. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Joseph  G.  Gray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  James  F.  Robb.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Guilford  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoL  Edward  Y.  Hlrata,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Dennis  R.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  (jeorge  V.  Bauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  593(a).   3385, 
and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  John  G.  Castles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Charles  P.  Blattner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoL  Ralph  H.  Brown,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Samuel  E.  Fleming,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoL  Alvln  D.  McArthur,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoL  Harry  L.  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Kenneth  R.  Newbold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  David  L.  Nudo,  542-16-54(M. 
Col.  Ervln  T.  Osboum,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Joseph  J.  Saladino,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  James  E.  Threlf  all,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Mudo  Yslas,  Jr.,  525-40-<566. 
In  THE  Navy 


To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Clyde  F.  AuUo,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Norman    J.    Deback,    Jr.,    561-48- 
1635FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Ira  De  Ment,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV,  Air 
Force  Reserve.  ^^    ^ , 

Col.  Ralph  D.  Erwln,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV,  Air 

Force  Reserve.  , , 

Col.    Walter   Jajko,    XXX-XX-XXXXPV,    Air 
I*^]rc6  Reserve 
Col.    Simeon    Kobrinetz,    XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 

Air  Force  Reserve.  

Col.  Prances  I.  Mossman,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 

Air  Force  Reserve.  , 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Pochari,  105-24-660 IFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    wmiam    C.    Roxby,    Jr.,    160-30- 
1599FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Col.  Rocco  R.  Sgarro,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 

Force  Reserve.  ,, 

Col.  John  G.  Sullivan,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  (3en.  Robert  L.  Bergqulst,  034-22- 
3682,  U.S.  Army. 

In  THE  Army 
The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 


The  f ollowlng-Muned  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  Unlt«d 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  admiral 
Adm.  Robert  L.  J.  Long,  XXX-XX-XXXX/1120, 
VS.  Navy. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
Uon  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  35  and 
837,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colorul 

LINE  OP  the  air  PORCE 

Arant,  Carl  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auger,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Backes,  Clarence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BeaU,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beavers,  Roy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradkln,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broadhurst.  Prank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumette.  Wllbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carll.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christine.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  James  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clayton.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cobb.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collier,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cover.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davidson,  Ricky  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Esker  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlshner,  Jimmy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eagles.  Sidney  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  William  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson,  Hill  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pisk,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


UMI 


,  Jftin  s 


mvbs 


a  omiAn  ] 
a. 
,  Wa.ter 
Hoyte 
ouglii 
Donad 
,  Waldmmr 

)ertL.. 

,  JOM>b 
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neck.  Junes 

OutreU. 

Hammond. 

m^fman.  D. 

Himelhoch. 

HolULandon 

Jennings, 

Johnaon. 

Jonas.  Doud^ 

Jordan, 

KerbeU 

Kingston. 

Kline.  Robert 

Legarreta, 

Ludford. 

Madden.  NeU 

Manoochio 

Maiiatt.  Jery: 

Martin. 

Matchette. 

Max.  Robert 

Maxvell. 

McAleer, 

Meredith. 

Moses.  Ray  N 

Noland. 

Oaks.WlUlan 

Pau]k.Unton 

Pennell.  Jami 

Pohlen. 

Porter.  Wl 

Ramsdale, 

Robertson. 

Roddey,  John 

Salter,  Rober 

Sanchex.  Alei 

Schroeder, 

Schwerman. 

Shasholln, 

Smith,  Thomis 

SruU,  Charlei 

Stephens. 

Sullivan,  Phi4p 

Tucker.  Odie 

Vanblois.  Joh^ 

Vonbargen, 

WahUWiUiaii 

Walker, 

Weir.  John  F, 

White.  Charles 

Williams. 

Winaett. 

Witberwoon, 

Tasher. 

Toung.  Wl 

Zale.  Robert 


Demartinis. 
Wieber.  Etane  r 
Wood.  David 


,  Renali  >o 


Graves, 
Parisi, 

Rhyne.  Robett 
Stringer.  Dali ! 
Young,  Robe:  t 


Carlson.  Lyle 
Deleon.  Armi  ndo, 
Demas,  Jamei 
Dorfman. 
Foley.  James 
Frederick. 
Hyland. 
Kantor,  Barr^, 
McKnew. 
Wolk,  Stuart 


.Oenld 


Blacker.  Ger  y 
Carlson,  Maiy 
Crates, 
Fisher. 


,  Oordtn 
,  Walhce 
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3M-36-4C38 
W.,  Jr..  4SS-58-9S80 
L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
l«l-3»-44«2 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jr..  577-46-26S6 
G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
cholas  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
d  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  52^-83-2909 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
i...  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gayland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


James 


,  Frank 
,Gea-ge 
Ha  vey 


Michtel 
Gillian 

Clisrles] 

R  If  e 


I>on 

Carl] 
Svatoslav: 


Fnnklin: 


Hsbert] 


,  Kenieth 


Ma  shall 
.Byren 


,Mlchiel 


CHAnjUM  OOIPS 

Spuettti  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
?..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


DBTTAL  CORPS 


Rlchird  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


JTTOGX  ADVOCATK 

R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

E..  S78-48-1S84 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Do  laid 


Rl  Shard] 


Th>mas 


MKDICAL  CORPS 

J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
N.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


OUes,  Forrest  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haller,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jardon.  Oacar  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Warren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madorsky,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McBride,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor,  Patrick  &,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phelps,  Herschel,  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pye.  Stephen,  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rockvood.  Charles  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanton,  Eugene  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Workmon,  Frederick  C.  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toung,  Walter  K.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

iruasscoBPS 
Guzik,  Lois  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartnett.  Joan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hewson.  Judith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merrm,  Marjorie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newhall.  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

HKDICAL  SnVICX  COKPS 

Durr.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KitteU.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kusumoto.  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaffrey,  Charles  R.,  St.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


BIOMXDICAL  SCmiCBS  CORPS 

Dom,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
An  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LIKK  OP  THZ  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Milton  B.  Baxter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Bruce  G.  BramleUe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  I^ury  M.  Brown,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  Theodore  E.  Dobaon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  Marvin  W.  Dyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  Edward  J.  FarreU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  John  T.  Halsey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  Nathan  D.  Hathome.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  Bruce  R.  HUl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Jimmy  P.  Hunt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  James  D.  Undsey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Charles  T.  Mauney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Daniel  E.  Omara  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  William  C.  Wear  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MaJ.  John  P.  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ned  E.  Reiser,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Iain  O.  Campbell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  William  M.  Doyle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  William  J.  Flden,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma).  Leonard  J.  Mclntyre,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Robert  R.  Morrison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ITURSX  CORPS 

Ma).  MaritU  L.  Loo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IM  THE  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  Utle  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

lire  or  the  air  force 
7V>  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Ma).  Richard  M.  Anders,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  James  A.  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  George  T.  Barker,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  Douglas  J.  Bauman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  Gerald  8.  Kean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  Kevl  R.  Lustey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  Louis  A.  Meier,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  Robert  B.  McConnell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  David  J.  Noonan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaJ.  Anthony  C.  Volante,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LEGAL 

MaJ.  Robert  A.  Fairbanks,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CBAPLAIH 

Ma).  Joseph  K.  Criqui.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IM  THE  Air  FoRcs 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  indicat- 
ed, under  the  provisions  of  seeUons  531  and 
716,  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  with  date 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

LIRE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 
Kee,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  beftnt  lieutenant 
C^serepak.  George  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  cadet,  U.S.  Air  Ftorce  Acade- 
my, for  appointment  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  secUons  9353(b)  and  531.  UUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  date  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 
Davis,  Howard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  secUon  531.  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

LUTE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

Grove.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designaUon  under  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  8067.  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  and 
with  gractes  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in 
accordance  with  secUon  533,  UUe  10,  United 
States  (Tode. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Fishbum,  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MitcheU,  Edith  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roudebush,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thurman,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trent,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Alston.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alvarez.  Angel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beadnell,  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C^rooks,  Pearl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deeley,  William  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denny,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donahue.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fegley.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fegley.  Fay  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grover.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hess.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huffman.  NeU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kellar,  Murray.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kyrios.  Dean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UndeU.  Kathleen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love.  Gregory  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rossell.  Jay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valko.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Berman.  Merrill  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Black,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brewer.  Scblele  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlisle.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doran.  Frederick  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eichbaum,  Edgar  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ensenat.  Jose  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FroUan,  Jorge  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ketterer,  Sigmund  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medina.  Anibal.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostewinkle.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romero.  RusseU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ScMdlowaky.  Gleg  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shah.  Ravindra  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
StrefUng,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS)  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 593  and  8351.  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designaUon  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
James,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  ap- 
pointment into  the  Regular  Army  as  appro- 
priate, in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code: 

Tobecolonel 
Buckner.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCord.  Chancey  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Splller.  Winton,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

TobecoUmel 
Brickhouse.  Eugene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eason.  Uoyd  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NTOSE  CORPS 

TobecoUmel 
Van  Uth.  RiU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Guilliams.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Bruce  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NUes.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stromberg.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wrona.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teasdale,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Haworth.  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Andre.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Harold  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrissey.  Blaise  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMT  NTTRSE  CORPS 

7b  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Devore.  Donna  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matteson.  Joann.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Wright.  Daniel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY 

To  be  major 
Dewey.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ireland.  Arthur  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rees.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roughead.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schumacher.  Walter  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sumera.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Joseph,  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


JtrHGB  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Maclntyre.  Karen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MSmCIAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Keith,  Raymond  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korte,  Don  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valdes,  Victor  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tearta.  WilUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Butler.  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

Levey.  Irwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szekely.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tarassoff.  Peter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Todd,  Phillip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yancey,  Arthur  H.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Tobemajor 

Cole.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  THE  Navy 

The  foIlowing-namM  commander  of  the 
UA  Navy  for  i>ennanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  pur- 
suant to  Utle  10.  United  States  c:ode,  secUon 
824,  subject  to  Qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  Uw: 

Lents.  Ronald  Jay 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  UA  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander  to 
the  line  and  Medical  Corps,  as  indicated. 
pursuant  to  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  624.  subject  U>  quallficaUons  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE 

To  be  commander 

Bagaglio,  Mario  Joseph,  Jr. 
Dermanual,  Eugene  Michael.  Jr. 
Kelly.  James  Peter 
Spahr,  John  Franklin.  Ill 

MEDICAL  (XMtfS 

To  be  commander 

Schwarta,  Henry  Jesse  Calvin 

The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promoUon  to  the 
grade  of  Ueutenant  commander  In  the  Line 
and  Medical  Corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  secUon  624. 
subject  to  quallficaUons  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINB 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Eckles,  Alfred  H..  HI 
Hurley,  Richard  Leonard 
Kvamme.  James  D. 
Smith,  Rodney  Joseph 
Taylor,  James  William.  Jr. 
WiUis.  Gibson 
Wilson,  Donald  Edward 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Alexander.  James  Charles.  Jr. 
Allenby.  Kent  Stewart 
Arrowsmlth.  Daniel  Lee 
Aycock.  George  Ramon.  Jr. 
Bates,  Barbara  Jean 
'  Benson.  Constance  Ann 
Biggs.  Robert  Harold 
Duckworth.  Garrett  Wayne 
Engelberg,  Catherine  Morton 
Goler.  Michael  Reginald 
Hetherlngton,  Maxine  Lorraln 
Jones,  Dan  Michael 
Jones.  Frank  Stanley 


Jones.  Lynwood  Alexander,  ni 
Kapral.  Jane  Louise 
Kaye.  Howard  Norman 
Leidich.  RaynuHumwx 
Mclver.  Ronald  Allen 
Mills.  Leland  David 
Pon,  Eugene 
Pruski.  Judith  Diane 
Rice,  LoretU  June 
Sucsy.  Robert  James 
Surber,  William  Edmund 
Thonw.  Joseph  Edward 
Trump.  David  HaskeU 


IntbeNatt 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Line 
or  staff  corps  of  the  U  A  Navy  in  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  ensign,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Arnold.  Herb  L  Olson,  Jesse  J. 

Bonde.  William  J.        Weiaenburg.  Warren 
Oalla^er,  Kevin  J.        L. 
Loucks.  Gregory  E.      WhlUey.  Steven  T. 
Maasari.  Stephen         Yates.  Philip  A. 
Murphy.  Peter  D. 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer.  W-2,  in  the  UA  Navy,  subject 
to  quallficaUons  therefor  as  provided  by 
Uw: 

Gower,  (marles  G.       Languell,  Dennis  L. 
KarablnoB,  George       Sullivan.  Joseph  E. 
R.,  Jr. 

Paul  L.  Flicker,  medical  college  graduate, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  UA 
Navy,  subject  to  quallficaUons  therefor  as 
provided  by  Uw. 

Commander  Randolph  M.  Stevens,  UA 
Navy  officer,  to  be  appointed  a  pennanoit 
commander  in  the  Dental  Corps  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  UA  Navy,  subject  to  quallflca- 
Uon  thwefor  as  provided  by  Uw. 
In  THE  Navy 
The  foUowlng-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corxjs  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.8.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
IficaUon  therefor  as  provided  by  Uw: 
Aaron.  Cornelius  K.     Arture,  Michael  L. 


Abbott.  Robert  8 
Abel.  Thomas  C. 
Acbenbach,  Mark  R. 
Acosta,  Ronald 
Adams,  David  G. 
Adams.  Kevin  P. 
Adams.  Thomas  J. 
Adams,  Tracy  A. 
Adler,  David  B. 
Agan.  Christopher  E. 
AllHlght.  c:ynthU  A. 
Aldridge,  Aaron  E. 
Allen.  Ronnie  J. 
Allison,  Phillip  R. 
Allman,  Patrick  H. 
Almeter,  Mitchell  N. 
Alpaugh.  Michael 
Alvares.  William  J. 
Amend.  Robert  J. 
Anderson.  Kenneth 

B. 
Anderstm,  Kirk  J. 
Anderson,  Robert  8. 
Andrews,  Annie  B. 
Angel.  Kenneth  T. 
Ansley.  Keith  G. 
Apel.  Kevin  S. 
Arbter,  John  8. 
Arnold.  Douglas  R. 
Arnold.  Timothy  W. 
Arrowood.  James  B. 


Attra.  Broderick  C. 
Aue.  Steven  J. 
Augustine.  Paul  K. 
Auten.  Kenneth  W. 
Ayers.  James 
Babchyck.  Bruce  C. 
Babineaux.  Herbert 

J..  Jr. 
Bachman.  Rajrmond 

E.  Jr. 
Baf  f  a.  Richard  C. 
Bailey,  Llndley  A. 
Baker,  Emily  L. 
Baker,  Prank  W..  Jr. 
Baker.  James  B. 
Baker,  Jerry  N. 
BaUntic.  Frank  W. 
Balkus,  Michael 
Ball.  Larry  T. 
Balllnger.  Catherine 

A. 
Balllnger.  Richard  J. 
Bancroft.  Richard  A. 
BarcUy.  Keith  L. 
Bargers.  Michael  G. 
Barker.  Charles  D. 
Barnes,  Brian  G. 
Barnes,  Christopher 

A. 
Barnes.  Roy  T. 
Barrett.  Robert  B. 
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S«ven 


Lawrence 


Chris  topher 


Barry.  Micbae  i 
Bartley.  John 
Barto,  Ronald 
Barton.  Kennqth  P. 
Basil.  John  D., 
Bass.  Cullen 
Bastien.  E>avidiW. 
Batchelder, 
Bates.  Oarryl 
Bauman,  Robert . 
Beall,  Thomas 
Beaton,  Brian 
Beatty.  Brian . 
Beatty,  Jacqu^yn  E. 
Beck,  Thomas 
Bedford,  John 
Beemink,  Kur  : 
Beierl.  John  S. 
Belcher.  Mlcht  el 
Belgum.  Steph  ;n . 
Belliveau,  Sco(| : 
Bellrichard, 
Belongia,  Larr# '. 
Benack,  Willia  n  < 
Bender,  James 
Bennett,  Arthi  ir ' 
Bennett.  William . 
Bergeman, 
Berger, 
Bergey. 

Bergin.  Michael 
Bergman, 
Berkey,  Richa^ 
Berry,  James '. 
Bertolaccini, 

G. 
Bertollno, 

G. 
Biggs,  Kristian 
Bischof  f ,  Dougjlas  A. 
Biahopp, 

A. 
Bissett.  Alan  S 
Bjerg,  Paul  W. 
Bjork,  Karl  A. 
BJorklund,  Bnlce  R. 
Blackburn.  Ro  ten  O. 
Blackman.  Sco^t  L. 
Blair.  John  P. 
Blanchette.  Br^an  M. 
Bliss.  William : 
Blue.  John  I. 
Boaz.  Bruce  W 
Bocovlch.  Mict  ael 
Bodine.  Daniel  1 
Boehl.  Robert 
Boehmer. 
Bogdan,  Stevei : 
Bohan,  Richar  1 : 
Bohnstedt,  Ke  rln  D, 
Bois.  Steven  G 
Bonnet.  Brian 
Bonnie,  Donali  I : 
Boorda,  Rober 
Boorujy.  WUlli  m : 
Boothe,  Dougl  is  1 
Borden,  Steveq . 
Boreth, 
Bose,  Eugene 
Bothwell,  Briati : 
Boulanger, 
Bourg,  Robert 
Bourque,  Mictfiel  T. 
Bowers.  Craig  I 
Bowlin,  Sean 
Boyd.  John  H. 
Boyt,  Debra  L, 
Brackett.  Don  Id 
Bradford,  Jeff^ry 
Bramhall, 
Branch,  Gary 
Brandl,  Gareti  i 
Braund,  Elizaqeth  C. 
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L. 

?.,  Jr. 
Katileen 
R. 
P. 


R. 
N. 

R. 
H. 
A. 


P. 
A. 


IC. 
T. 


J. 

P. 


Breor.  Scott  F. 
Brett,  Clark  A. 
Brey.  David  P. 
Brice.  Tom  T. 
Brlest.  George  R. 
Briggs,  Michael  B. 
Brlnsfield.  Stephen 

A. 
Brinson,  Jack  E.,  Jr. 
Broadaway.  Ronny 

T.,  Jr. 
Brock,  Judith  A. 
Brooks,  Conrad  D. 
Brovold,  Christopher 

T. 
Brown.  Curtis  G. 
Brown,  James  E. 
Brown,  James  J. 
Brown,  Larence  H. 
Brown,  Larry  D. 
Brown,  Mark  C. 
Brown.  Matthew  A. 
Brown.  Roger  W. 
Brown,  Sandra  K. 
Brown.  Thomas  L.,  II 
Brown,  William  D. 
Brueckner,  Daniel  J. 
Brugato.  Michael  A. 
Bruning.  Terry  L. 
Brunton.  Neil  B. 
Buchanan.  Gary  R. 
Buck,  Bruce  A. 
Buckley,  William  A. 
Bueacher,  Brian  G. 
Buf  ord.  Grant  E. 
Bunce,  Jeffrey  R. 
Bunting.  Robert  S. 
Burgess,  Cheryl  L. 
Burke.  Kenneth  D. 
Burroughs,  William 

H. 
Burton,  Clyde  T. 
Burton.  Roger  L. 
Buach.  Mona  R. 
Byrd.  Julius  H. 


Cadaing,  Gaius  L. 
Cagle,  Gregory  E. 
Cain.  Wiliam  J. 
Caldwell.  Robert  H. 
Camara.  Prank  R. 
Cambra,  Richard  A. 
Cameron,  James  A. 
Cameron,  Robert  R. 
CampbeU,  Andrew  T. 
Campisano,  Joseph 

M. 
Camut,  Kenneth  J. 
Cantlllo.  William  M. 
Cardwell.  Robert  P. 
Cariker,  John  E. 
Carlos,  John  M. 
Carlson,  Christopher 

P. 
Carlson,  Ronald  R. 
Cames.  Jeffrey  J. 
Carney,  Carl  J. 
Carter,  Gordon  R. 
CartmiU,  Kevin  J. 
Case,  Stephen  E. 
Catlett.  NeU  A. 
Cavano,  Michael  J. 
Cayward.  Timothy  B. 
Centofanti,  Vito  J. 
Cemy.  William  P. 
Chamberlain,  Janet 

A. 
Chandler.  Michael  A. 
Chapla.  Peter  D. 
Chase.  Mark  D. 
Chesnutt,  Curtis  J. 
Chin.  Calvin  A. 


Choi,  Peter  K. 
Christensen.  Scott  J. 
Cicoria.  Denise  M. 
Clapp,  Mark  D. 
Clardy,  Herman  S. 
Clark,  Arthur  L. 
Clark,  Carol  S. 
Clark,  E>enise  M. 
Clark,  Julia  D. 
Clark.  Vincent  O. 
Clegg,  Arezou  Y. 
Cleveland.  Ronald  L. 
Clock.  William  J. 
Close.  David  L. 
Cluever.  Steven  D. 
Clyde.  Robert  D. 
Cmaylo,  Julie  L. 
Cobum,  Jonathan  A. 
Cochran.  Jeffrey  P. 
Cochran,  Milton 
Coker,  Thomas  R. 
Colee.  Chris  A. 
Coleman.  John  M. 
Colleran.  Michael  J. 
Collier,  Allan  M. 
Collins.  William  H. 
Collins,  William  J. 
Colloton,  John  E. 
Conklin,  Robert  D. 
Conlan,  Brian  P. 
Connelly.  Steven  R. 
Conway,  George  P. 
Cooke,  Tracl  L. 
Coons,  John  D. 
Coontz,  Steven  R. 
Cooper.  Robert  M. 
Corbett,  Michael  J. 
Coretti,  John  P. 
Costello,  John  J. 
Costello.  Rosemary. 
Cotten.  Lant  W. 
Courtney.  David  L. 
Courtney,  John  A.  E. 
Courtright,  David  D. 
Cousins,  John  D. 
Coy,  Edward  B. 
Cramutolo,  Mark  D. 
Crawford.  Michael  R. 
Creekmur,  William 

R. 
Croce,  Christopher  C. 
Cronin,  Joseph  A. 
Cross.  Larry  D. 
Culton,  Terrence  E. 
Cummings.  Steven  R. 
Cunningham, 

BenJazninH. 
Cunningham,  John 

P. 
Cunningham,  Roger 

B. 
Cunningham, 

William  J. 
Curry,  Anne  E. 
Dahl.  Parley  C. 
Daniel.  Douglas  H. 
Darwood.  Joseph  W. 
Davey.  Donald  E. 
E>avidson.  Charles  N., 

Jr. 
Davidson,  David  P. 
Davis,  Dale  R. 
Davis.  Harold. 
Davis,  Robert  E. 
Davis,  Todd  C. 
Day,  Christopher  L. 
Dean,  Bryon  J. 
Deaton,  Craig  E. 
DeCastro.  Victor  L. 
Dehaemer,  Michael 

J.,  Jr. 
Deloach,  China  L. 
Dempsey,  Brian  T. 


Denham.  Brett  A. 
Dennis,  Aubrey  D., 

Jr. 
Dennis,  Barton  A. 
Dennis,  Lynn  L.,  Jr. 
Deslmone.  David  R. 
Dew,  George  E. 
Dewltt,  Bruce  J. 
Diaz,  Albert 
Diaz.  Tony  IIL 
Dick.  Thomas  C. 
Diestler,  Daniel  D. 
Dietrich,  Jef  f  ery  W. 
Dietzen,  John  W. 
Dlldy.  Michael  R. 
Dlleone.  Michael  F. 
DUl,  David  C. 
Dill.  John  S. 
Dillemuth.  Michael 

C. 
Dimit.  Jeffrey  L. 
Dinkier,  Karl  L. 
Dissette,  Stephen  D. 
Dixon.  Albert  K. 
Dixon.  James  C. 
Dixon.  Michael  E. 
Dizon,  Jose  S. 
Doherty.  Daniel  A. 
Dolan,  Matthew  H. 
Dold.  Scott  A. 
Donaldson.  Anthony 

P. 
Donovan,  John  K. 
Dorman.  Thomas  W. 
Domblrer,  David  W. 
Dorrls.  Robert  J. 
Dort,  Glenn  K. 
Dougherty,  Christine 

M. 
Dowell.  Jonathan  A. 
Doyle.  Mark  E. 
Dreiss.  Steven  A. 
Driggers,  Michael  S. 
Driscoll,  Michael  P. 
Dropp.  Anthony  H. 
Dudley,  Michael  A. 
Dunahoe,  Paul  B. 
Duncan,  Gary  P, 
Dunn,  Keith  E. 
Durst,  Timothy  E. 
Duryea,  David  M. 
Duvall,  David  W. 
Dykstra.  Timothy  J. 
Dziubak,  Francis  J. 

Eaton,  Edward  W. 
Eaton,  Michael  J. 
Eddy,  Gary  L. 
Edelson,  Thomas  D. 
Edson,  Thomas  J. 
Edwards,  Darrell  D. 
Edwards,  Gregory  C. 
Edwards,  Robert  W. 
Edwards,  Scott  A. 
Eggert.  Peter  T. 
Ehlers,  Eric  O. 
Ehrlich,  Daniel  B., 

Jr. 
Eich.  Dolph  E. 
Elliott.  Wade  B. 
Elter,  Lorl  A. 
Embler,  Joseph  N. 
Engel.  Kirk 
Engel,  Mike  D. 
Epplin,  Michael  A. 
Erb,  Mark  W. 
Erb,  Steven  E. 
Erickson,  Jay  B. 
Ermovlck.  Anthony 

V. 
Essmann,  Robert  P. 
Everingham.  Michael 

N. 


Even.  Wallace  K. 
Eversmann. 

Christopher  8. 
Ewing,  Thomas  B. 
Fairgrleve,  John  P. 
Fallln.  James  R..  Jr. 
Fann.  Rodney  K. 
Fanniel,  Lonzel 
Farlin.  Stuart  L. 
Farmer,  Russell  E. 
Famham,  Stuart  T. 
Farrls,  KevlnX. 
Fehrenbacher, 

RandaUL. 
Fennell.  Patrick  T. 
FenneU.  WlUiam  C. 
Ferris.  David  M. 
Figura,  Scott  E. 
Filer,  Daniel  W. 
Fiacher,  Donna  J. 
Fisher,  Karen  I. 
Fitzgerald.  Brendan 

T. 
Fitzgerald.  Timothy 

W. 
FUth.  Allen  W.,  Jr. 
Flattum,  David  A. 
Fleming,  Charles  A. 
Fleming,  John  M. 
Fleming,  Scott  M. 
Fletcher.  Barrett  R. 
Fletcher.  Brian  S. 
Flisk,  Thomas  A. 
Poote,  Lawrence  J. 
Pord,  Gralyn  V. 
Forehand,  Reginald 

L. 
Fortson,  Joseph  C. 
Foster,  Bradely  C. 
Fox,  Michael  A. 
France,  Thomas  H. 
Francis.  Leroy  T. 
Frank,  Geoffrey  C. 
Prank,  Hagen  W. 
Franklin,  Randall  B. 
Franklin,  U.  L. 
Franks,  Douglas  P. 
Frazier.  Laura  B. 
Frederickson,  Fred  S. 
Free.  Mitchell  A. 
Preebum.  Gilbert  S. 
Freed,  Clarke  S. 
Fricke.  Robert  K. 
Fries.  Gerard  M. 
Frink.  Paul  G. 
Prische,  Ellen  M. 
Frost.  Paul  J. 
Pry,  Gordon  C. 
Pudge,  Gerald  L. 
Fulton,  William  J. 
Gagliardi,  Joseph  C. 
Gaines.  Leonard 
Galbreaith,  Scott  M. 
Gale,  David  J. 
Gallagher,  James  R. 
OaUivan,  WUliam  P. 
Galloway,  Charles  L. 
Oardey,  Jonathan  M. 
GentUe,  Phillip  D. 
Gentry.  Robin  G. 
Gerontes.  Nicholas  P. 
Oettlnger,  Ted  I. 
Olannetta.  David 
Glano,  Anthony  J., 

Jr. 
Gibeault,  Carl  L. 
Gibson,  James  L. 
Gibson,  John  C. 
Gibson,  Stacy  E. 
Gilcreast,  Ernest  J. 
Glaser,  Michael  H. 
Gleason,  James  J. 
Godwin,  Steven  S. 


January  25, 1983 

Gonzales,  Joae  L. 
Ooodaell.  Anthony  J. 
Gordon.  Nelie 
GoMdnlak.  Albert  R. 
Graham.  Warren  C. 
GrammatlkoB.  John 

S. 
Grantham.  David  8. 
Gray.  David  B. 
Gray.  Thomas  A. 
Grayson,  Bennett  P. 
Green.  WUllam  F. 
Greenblatt,  Jerald  M. 
Greene,  John  W. 
Greer,  Gordon  B. 
Greas.  Richard  J. 
Grice,  Kevin  M. 
Grich,  Robert  M. 
Griffin,  James  H. 
Griffin,  Steven  8. 
Grip.  William  O. 
Gramme.  Mlchele 
Groover,  David  L. 
Grozen.  Alan  E. 
Guevremont.  Marc  R. 
Gundrum.  David  W. 
Gunthorpe,  Matthew 

A. 
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Hendricks.  David  M.    Jaszewski.  Laura  A. 
Hendrickson.  Randall  Javor,  Leslie  D. 


Haas.  Michael  8. 
Hablewitz.  Graig  S. 
Hafeman,  David  C. 
Haffen.  Paul  C. 
Hagan.  Martin  W. 
Hall.  David  B. 
Hall.  Donald  J. 
HaU,  John  A. 
Hamilton.  Jack  D. 
Hamilton,  Mark  D, 
Hancock.  Dean  A. 
Hancock,  Floyd  W., 

Jr. 
Hanna,  Jon  C. 
Hansen,  Chris  S. 
Hanson,  James  C. 
Hardcastle,  Craig  O. 
Hardiman,  Timothy 

J. 
Hardin,  Chris  J. 
Hargls,  Jeffrey  W. 
Harmon,  Glenn  A. 
Harper,  Robert  8. 
Harrell,  Ronald  L. 
Harris,  Arthur  C. 
Harris.  Barbara  J. 
Harris,  Charles  K. 
Harris,  Daryl 
Harris,  Michael  W. 
Harrison,  John  R. 
Hartlaub,  Anne 

Marie 
Harvey,  Mark  D. 
Harvey,  Timothy  J. 
Hasbrouck,  Keith  B. 
Hatch,  William  D. 
Hatfield,  Christopher 

J. 
Hauth,  Gregory  W. 
Hawkins,  Charles  F. 
Hawkins,  Donald  S. 
Hawkinson,  Todd  D. 
Hawthorne,  Hugh  J. 
Hayes.  Donald  P. 
Hayes,  Mark  O. 
Hayes.  Raymond  C. 
Haynes.  David  M. 
Haynes,  Howard  H., 

Jr. 
Hays,  Verlyn  R. 
Heckler.  Eric  W. 
Hecmanczuk,  Paul  R. 
Helphrey,  Joseph  C. 


M. 

Hendrix.  Charles  N.. 

Jr. 
Hendry,  Harold  M.. 

Ill 
Henneberry,  Michael 

P. 
Henry.  Theron  J. 
Henson.  Christopher 

M. 
Hepler,  Russell  D. 
Herfel.  Bruce  A. 
Hermanson.  Michael 

T. 
Hernandez,  Brian  S. 
Hernandez.  Saul 
Herr.  Michael  J. 
Herrell,  WlUiam  C. 
Herring,  David  E. 
Hicks,  Gary  P. 
Hicks,  John  D. 
Hlgglns.  Michael  D. 
HUdebrand,  Jack  J. 
HUditch,  John  M. 
Hlles,  Marcus  D. 
Hill.  Charles  R. 
Hill.  Luther 
Hill.  Randall  L. 
HiU,  Susan  J. 
HJerpe.  Erik  D. 
Hochschwender, 

John  M. 
Hodak.  Stephen  J. 
Hoffman,  Paul  J. 
Hogan,  Ronald  R.,  Jr 
Hohmann.  Timothy 

J. 
Holmes,  Mark  A. 
Honkomp, 
Christopher  J. 

Hoopes,  Jeffrey  D. 

Homer,  James  M. 

Horton,  John  A. 

Horton,  Laura  J. 

Hothem.  David  A. 

Houghton.  Paul  S. 

House.  Arnold  L. 

Hove.  Peter  C. 

Hovland,  Robert  C. 

Howard,  WUllam  J. 

HoweU,  Edgar  V.,  Ill 

Hoyle,  Scott  B. 

Huckabay,  WUliam 

cm 

Huddleston,  Ray  T., 

Jr. 
Hudgen,  Terrence  K. 
Hugo,  Bruce  R. 
Hull,  James  C. 
Humphreys,  Michael 

F. 
Hunt,  Robert  E. 
Hurteau,  Joseph  C, 

Jr. 
Huston,  Dominique 

L. 
Hutcbeson,  Bflark  A. 
Hyland,  Patrick  P. 
Idrogo,  Michael  E. 
Ihde  Elizabeth  J. 


Jeffries,  Michael  K. 
Jennings.  Timothy  P. 
Jersey.  Laura  A. 
Jex.  Robert  E. 
Johnson.  Blake  M. 
Johnson,  David  M. 
Johnson.  Gordon  A. 
Johnson.  Patrick  L. 
Johnson.  Raymond 
Johnson,  WUllam  A. 
Johnston.  Charles  B. 
Johnston,  Charles  L. 
Johnston,  Dantel  J. 
Johnston,  James  R. 
Jones.  Andrew  8. 
Jones.  Reginald  L. 
Jones,  Steven  M. 
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HR  5:  THE  OCEAN  AND  COAST- 
AL RESOURCES  MANAGEMiajT 
AND  DEVELOPB4ENT  B1XX» 
ORANT  ACT 

HON.  WAITKB.  JONES 

or  aOKTH  CAXOUMA         

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEHTAIlVES 

Thunday.  January  6. 1983 
•  Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  opening  day  of  this 
Congress,    my    coUeague    from    New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  D'Amouhs  and  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  5,  a  bill  to  esUblish  the 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  naanage- 
ment  and  development  fund.  This  leg- 
islation would  establish  a  framework 
for  basing  Stote  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
source management  block  grants  on 
an  extremely  modest  proportion  of 
Federal  revenues  from  the  develop- 
ment   of    Outer    Continental    Shelf 
(OCS)  oU  and  gas  resources.  It  will 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  preserving 
valuable  ocean  resources  and  provid- 
ing an  Incentive  for  coastal  Stotes  to 
cooperate  with  expanded  OCS  oU  and 
gas  development. 

The  bill  we  introduced  January  3  is 
identical  to  H.R.  5543.  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  September  29.  1982.  by  a 
vote  of  260-134.  Given  the  press  of 
other  business  during  the  post-election 
session  of  the  97th  Congress,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  other  body  to  con- 
sider the  legislation. 

However,  three  similar  bills  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Senate  wtU  act  expeditiously  on  tWs 
proposal  during  the  98th  Congress.  In 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  we  intend  to  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  considering  the 
bill  and  reporting  it  to  the  House. 

HR  5  would  establish  a  fund  that  Is 
based  on  only  the  increase  in  Federal 
OCS  revenues  that  result  from  the  ac- 
celeration of  our  offshore  ProBram. 
Specifically,  fiscal  year  1982  would  be 
the  base  year  on  which  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  growth  in  revenues  alter 
that  year  would  form  the  calculation 
for  the  fund-but  with  a  ceiling  of 
$300  million.  , 

The  administration's  estimate  for 
Federal  OCS  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1983  is  some  $15  billion.  Thus,  the 
$300  million  established  by  the  legisla- 
tion would  represent  only  2  percent  of 
such  revenues-an  extraordlnwUy 
moderate  investment  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  State  coastal  management 
and  fishery  programs  and  for  the  ex- 


pansion of  our  offshore  oil  and  gas 
program. 

Proceeds  from  the  fund  would  be  ap- 
plied to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
national  sea  grant  college  program 
and  to  provide  block  grants  to  coastal 
SUtes  (including  Grant  Lakes  States 
and  U.S.  territories).  These  grants 
wotild  permit  continuation  and  en- 
hancement of  SUte  programs  lor 
coastal  management,  coastal  energy 
impact,  fishery  and  natural  resource 
programs. 

The  benefits  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
development    are    spread    natioiully 
while  the  impacts  are  disproportion- 
ately   felt    in    the    adjacent    coastal 
States  and  localities.  The  fund  estab- 
lished by  our  bill  would  provide  coast- 
al Stotes  with  fiscal  naovrces  ade- 
Quate  to  prepare  for  and  address  the 
Impacts    that    inevitobly    accompany 
mineral  extraction  activities  close  to 
their  coastal  areas.  Currently,  thte  ca- 
pacity    for    preparedness    is    b^ 
threatened  with  extinction  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  admlnlsteatlon's  proposed 
termination  of  important  ocean  and 
coastal  programs.  The  Nation's  policy 
of  accelerating  OCS  development  is 
one  of  which  I  am  strongly  supportive. 
However,  this  poUcy  should  not  be  ac- 
companied by  the  elimination  of  pro- 
grams that  support  the  wise  m»n««e- 
ment  of  our  ocean  margins.  By  failing 
to  recognize  the  Federal-State  UKtr 
nership  required  for  accelerated  OCS 
development,  these  inconsistent  pou- 
cies  threaten  to  inhibit  the  OC»  leas- 
ing  process  by  promoting  conflict  and 
litigation. 

H  R.  5  should  also  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  question  of  equity  be- 
tween coastal  Stotes  and  thow  ^th 
large  amounts  of  Federal  land  within 
their    borders.    Under    the    Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  50  percent 
of  the  Federal  mineral  leasing  receipts 
are  paid  directly  to  the  Stotes  within 
which  mining  occtirs  and  under  the 
national  forest  receipts  program.  25 
percent  of  all  proceeds  from  the  s^e 
of  timber  from  national  foreste  ^  paid 
to  the  Stote  within  which  those  Feder- 
al lands  are  located.  In  many  other 
cases,  an  additional  40  percent  is  re- 
turned indirectly  through  a  reclama- 
tion fund.   Equally   important,   such 
Stotes  have  been  granted  the  author- 
ity to  place  a  tax  upon  the  severence 
of    mineral    resources    from    Federal 
lands.   Stote   and  local   governments 
also  receive  compensation  for  property 
taxes  lost  as  a  result  of  Federal  owner- 
ship of  lands.  .  „.  ^     „ 
On  the  other  hand,  coastal  Stotes  re- 
ceive no  direct  share  of  OCS  revenues 


and  are  not  authorized  to  tax  or  gener- 
ate revenues  from  Federal  leases  on 
the  OCS.  H  Jl.  5  would  go  a  long  way 
towaitl  correcting  this  inequity  and 
would  require  considerably  less,  in 
terms  of  money  and  proportion,  than 
that  provided  from  inland  mining  on 
public  lands  and  from  timber  sales  in 
national  forests. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
strong  support  for  this  legislation  in 
the  »7th  Congress  was  reflected  not 
only  in  the  bill's  56  cosponsors  and  Uie 
strong  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
but  also  in  the  endorsement  of  at  least 
20  individual  Governors  and  the  sup- 
pOTt  of  the  New  England  Governor's 
Association,  the  Western  Governor's 
Association,  the  Southern  Governor's 
Association,  the  National  Governor's 
Conference,  and  the  NaUonal  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  GeneraL  There  is 
also  broad  support  for  this  concept 
from  local  governments,  private  asso- 
ciations, and  individuals. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
strong  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for 
this  legislation  and  to  indicate  my  in- 
tention to  bring  it  to  the  full  House 
for  consideraUon  early  in  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress.  Also.  I 
pledge  myself  to  working  closely  with 
the  other  body  and  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  seek  a  reasonable  accomnw^ 
dation  of  aU  Interests  concerned  and 
to  fashion  a  final  legislative  proposal 
that  will  receive  broad  and  biparUMn 
endorsement  from  the  full  Congress.* 


MORATORIUM  NEEDED  TO  HAl^ 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  WITHDRAW- 
ALS   

HON.  MARK)  BIAGQ 

urmwTOKK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  hepheskwtatives 
Tuesday,  January  2S,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  derigned 
to  halt  a  growing  problem  which  is 
draining  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
social  security  trust  funds  each  year- 
the  withdrawal  of  Stote.  local,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  from  tne 
social  security  system.  My  bill  would 
inuxwe  a  6-year  moratorium  on  aU 
withdrawals  from  the  system  and 
should  be  viewed  as  a  stopgap  measure 
to  effect  stobility  in  our  Nation's  larg- 
est retirement  program. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear 
and  has  been  made  even  more  dramat- 
ic tWs  week  after  the  announcenient 
that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  pulled 


^  ^:.  ..^.u^..  ^^  laenufie.  .tatement.  or  insertion,  which  are  noc  .poken  by  the  Member  o,  the  floor. 
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minate  coverage,  it  can  virtually  do  so 
overnight  by  closing  its  books  on 
Friday  and  reopening  as  a  new.  non- 
profit entity  on  Monday.  Such  a  prac- 
tice allows  these  entities  to  circumvent 
the  2-year  waiting  period  required  in 
the  law  and  renders  it  virtually  impos- 
sible to  track  participants  in  the 
system.  In  1981,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  estimates  that  non- 
profits paid  about  $5  billion  into  the 
OASI  and  DI  trust  funds.  To  allow 
this  level  of  participation  without  in- 
suring the  futures  of  350,000  employ- 
ees who  are  making  half  of  these  con- 
tributions is  clearly  unconscionable. 

The  problem  of  social  security  with- 
drawals is  especially  pronounced  in 
nonprofit  hospitals.  According  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  3.8 
million  of  the  4.7  million  workers  in 
nonprofit  facilities  are  enrolled  in 
social  security  Of  the  2.3  million  in 
nonprofits/hospitals  some  1.6  million 
are  participating  in  the  system.  Cover- 
age is  through  an  equal  employer-em- 
ployee contribution  of  6.74  percent  of 
salary. 

Originally  omitted  from  coverage, 
nonprofit  health  facilities  were  provid- 
ed the  option  of  coverage  in  the  1950 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  along  with  public  employees. 
With  the  increase  in  the  payroll  tax 
deduction  in  1978,  more  facilities  have 
began  to  "opt  out,"  driven  by  rising 
costs  associated  with  both  health  care 
delivery  and  employee  wages  and  ben- 
efits. In  fact,  one  prominent  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  official  esti- 
mates that  withdrawal  notices  from 
nonprofits  have  increased  500  percent 
in  the  last  year  alone.  To  date,  we 
know  that  456  hospitals  have  filed 
withdrawal  notices,  pending  termina- 
tion, representing  nearly  417.000  em- 
ployees. WhOe  these  hospitals  may  see 
withdrawal  as  a  short-term  benefit  in 
reduced  pajn'oll  taxes,  these  withdraw- 
als represent  a  genuine  threat  to  the 
long-term  stability  of  the  entire 
sjrstem.  This  bill  will  return  stability 
to  the  system  and  to  future  benefits  of 
those  employees  who  are  now  merely 
protected  at  the  fiscal  whim  of  em- 
ployers. 

This  bill  would  also  require  new, 
nonprofit  entitles  formed  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984,  and  granted  tax-exempt 
status  to  be  covered  imder  social  secu- 
rity—the option  would  be  removed. 
Such  mandatory  coverage  would  elimi- 
nate the  ability  that  these  groups  now 
have  to  disband  themselves  on  paper 
and  to  reorganize  as  new  organiza- 
tions—effecting immediate  withdrawal 
from  the  system.  This  provision  will 
close  the  existing  loophole  in  the  law 
which  allows  for  this  growing  and  dan- 
gerous practice. 

This  bill  also  addresses  the  lack  of 
accountability  of  organizations  which 
seek  to  terminate  their  contracts  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration  by 
requiring  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
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ice  to  make  available  any  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  While  all  organiza- 
tions will  be  required  to  stay  in  the 
system,  this  disclosure  provision  will 
insure  that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  made  aware  of  all  entities 
which  have  notified  the  IRS  of  their 
intent  to  withdraw  from  the  system  to 
date. 

Finally,  this  bill  includes  a  sunset 
provision  of  January  1.  1990.  and  also 
requires  the  Secretaiy  of  HHS  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress.  1  year 
prior  to  that  date,  of  recommendations 
as  to  whether  this  6-year  freeze  on 
withdrawals  should,  in  fact,  be  perma- 
nent. The  policy  rationale  which  pro- 
vided for  optional  coverage  by  State, 
local,  and  nonprofits  was  sound  when 
it  was  eiuu^ted  in  1950.  However,  1982 
is  not  1950  and  the  social  security 
challenge  before  us  is  unmistakably 
clear.  We  must  act  immediately  on 
this  measure  to  prevent  any  further 
unnecessary  hemorrhaging  of  the 
social  security  trust  ftind— a  drain 
which  is  costing  the  system  one-half 
billion  dollars  per  year  and  which 
threatens  to  grow  larger  If  this  prac- 
tice continues  unchecked.  Passage  of 
H.R.  6356  will  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  this. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
further  details  this  withdrawal  prob- 
lem. I  also  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Subcommittee.  Mr.  Pickle,  for 
his  vigorous  commitment  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  problem  and  I  anticipate 
that  we  will  see  this  issue  raised  again 
when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  begins  hearings  on  this  Issue  on 
February  1. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  5, 19831 

Local  Agkn  cixs  Flki  Social  Skcuiutt 
Rolls 

WASRiifOTOH.— Defections  from  the  Social 
Sectuity  system  are  running  at  an  all-time 
high  as  hundreds  of  counties  and  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  move  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  payroll  tax  burden. 

The  cash-short  system  lost  an  estimated 
75,077  government  contributors  on  Jan.  1  as 
100  counties,  school  districts  and  other 
public  agencies  pulled  their  employees  out 
of  the  system. 

Lob  Angeles  Coiuity  yanked  its  55,000  em- 
ployees out  over  the  objections  of  unions  in 
a  move  that  will  cost  Social  Security  $143 
million  in  1983  and  reportedly  save  the 
county  $36  million. 

The  losses  were  more  than  double  the  pre- 
vious high  set  in  1979,  when  81  state  and 
local  government  agencies  pulled  34,134 
workers  out  of  Social  Seciulty,  including  all 
of  Alaska's  14,500  state  employees. 

"The  system  Itself  is  in  financial  trouble," 
said  Social  Security  spokesman  James 
Brown.  "Any  time  you  lose  money,  it's  not 
good  for  the  system." 

More  than  275  government  agencies  are 
threatening  to  pull  104,506  employees  out  of 
the  system  at  the  end  of  1983,  and  112  agen- 
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cies  with  63.149  are  threatening  to  withdraw 
at  the  end  of  1984.  

In  addition,  177  nonprofit  agencies— hospi- 
tals, schools,  charities  and  other  groups- 
were  scheduled  to  drop  out  last  year  and 
nearly  900  others— with  several  hundred 
thousand  employees-are  threatening  to 
withdraw  over  the  next  two  years. 

Social  Security  does  not  yet  icnow  whi^ 
ones  have  carried  out  the  threat  to  with- 
drftw 

Federal  workers  are  not  covered  by  Social 
Security  Most  sUte  and  local  govemmenU 
and  nonprofit  agencies  such  as  colleges  and 
hospiUU  have  opted  to  join  the  system,  al- 
though they  aren't  required  to. 

But  for  most  of  the  116  million  workers 
who  pay  6.7  percent  of  their  earnings  to 
Social  Security,  there  is  no  way  out  of  the 

system.  ,  .         .  . 

The  pace  of  withdrawals  has  quickened  In 
the  last  two  years  as  Social  Security's  finan- 
cial picture  worsened  and  as  efforts  were 
mounted  in  Congress  to  bar  the  door  to  any 
more  defections. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social  secu- 
rity Reform,  which  says  Social  Security 
needs  to  save  $150  billion  to  $200  billion  by 
1990  favors  mandating  coverage  for  new 
federal  workers  and  aU  nonprofit  employ- 
Most  members  also  seemed  to  favor  ex- 
tending coverage  to  all  sUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment workers,  but  the  panel  is  not  ex- 
pected to  press  for  that  because  of  uncer- 
tainties over  whether  such  a  move  would  be 
constitutional.  ,»!... 

Brown  said  that  in  addition  to  Los  Angles 
County.  1982's  dropouts  Included  the  Gwin- 
nett County,  Ga..  Board  of  Education  with 

3  584  workers;  the  Dougherty  County,  Ga., 
Board  of  Education  with  2.519;  Santa  Cruz 
County.  Calif.,  with  1.988;  the  Tri-Oty  Hm- 
pital  District  In  California  with  1,333; 
Adams  County.  Colo.,  with  1.018;  Riverside. 
Calif.,  with  1.047,  and  ,the  Marion  County, 
Pla.,  Hospital  DUtrict  with  755. 

Among  these  scheduled  to  retire  from 
Social  Security  at  the  end  of  this  year  are 
San  Diego  County  with  11.977  employees; 
Fresno  County.  Calif.,  with  7.899;  the  Rich- 
mond County.  Ga.,  Board  of  Education  with 

4  200;  South  Broward,  Fla..  Hospital  District 
with  2.324,  and  King  County,  Wash..  PubUc 
Hospital  District  No.  1  with  1,200. 

By  law,  the  withdrawals  by  sUte  and  local 
agencies  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year,  two  full  years  after  they  notify 
Social  Security  that  they  want  out.  They 
can  delay  a  decision  for  a  third  year,  but 
once  out,  they  cannot  get  back  In. 

Dropoute  contend  they  can  give  employ- 
ees comparable  benefits  at  a  lower  cwit. 
Workers  and  employers  each  must  pay  the 
6  7  percent  payroll  tax  on  earnings  up  to 
$35,700.  or  up  to  $2,391  per  worker.* 
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Implementation  of  this  Ill-advised  rec- 
ommendation would  have  two  deleteri- 
ous effects  and  would  be  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest. 

First,  reducing  the  payments  into 
the  strong  and  viable  civil  service  re- 
tirement plan  would  weaken  that  oth- 
erwise strong  and  healthy  retirement 
system.  It  would  therefore  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  that  system  was 
in  trouble.  Given  recent  trends,  it 
would  follow  that  employee  contribu- 
tions would  be  increased  and  benefits 
to  retirees  would  be  reduced. 

Second,  adoption  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  would  provide 
minimal  support  to  the  social  security 
system  while  at  the  cost  of  reducing 
benefits  and  increasing  costs  to  active 
and  retired  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees. 


Both  active  and  retired  Federal  and 
postal  workers  have  borne  much  more 
than  their  fair  share  under  Reagan's 
economic  game  plan.  Last  year  alone 
the  costs  for  health  coverage  of  the 
Federal  work  force  were  increased 
while  benefits  were  decreased,  their 
cost-of-living  adjustments  were  ad- 
versely affected,  and  they  are  now 
forced  to  pay  the  medicare  portion  of 
the  social  security  tax. 

Now.  I  understand,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration Ss  considering  a  freeze  on 
Federal  pay  raises,  still  additional 
delays  in  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, raising  the  retirement  age.  and 
finally  universal  social  security  cover- 
age which  would  merge  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  with  the  social 
security  system.  I  oppose  each  of  these 
proposals. 

Extending  social  security  to  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  would  force  this  dedi- 
cated corps  of  workers  to  give  up  a 
better  retirement  plan  of  their  own 
simply  to  baU  out  the  ailing  social  se- 
curity system.  _  ^,     , 

In  addition,  raiding  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  to  help  '}»»»<« 
social  security  is  a  breach  of  faith  with 
Federal  and  postal  workers,  who  al- 
ready pay  more  toward  retirement 
than  do  social  security  recipients. 

I  intend  to  actively  work  and  vote 
against  legislative  efforts  to  merge  the 
two  programs  and  any  other  ill-advised 
proposals  which  adversely  affect  Fed- 
eral and  postal  workers.* 
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request  of  the  defendant,  all  parties  to 
a  clvU  Utigation  or  upon  the  court's 
own  motion.  It  also  disallows  a  resi- 
dent's disqualification  of  service  on  a 
Federal  petit  or  grand  jury  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico  when  proceedings 
are  conducted  In  Spanish,  solely  be- 
cause such  person  lacks  proficiency  In 
the  English  language.  ^  ^     ^^ 

The  imique  situation  faced  by  the 
Federal  District  Court  In  Puerto  Rico 
calls  for  the  changes  embodied  in  the 
bill.  The  judges,  prosecutors,  defense 
counsel,  and  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  court  personnel  are.  primarily, 
Spanish-speaking,  and  secondarily. 
English-speaking.  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  sits 
in  a  jiuisdiction  where  Spanish  is  the 
primary  language  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population  as  well  as 
of  defendants,  litigants,  and  witnesses; 
to  some,  Spanish  Is  still  the  sole  lan- 
guage. 

The  concept  of  a  language  option  for 
the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico 
was  originally  approved  by  the  Senate 
during  the  93d  Congress.  Subsequent- 
ly, It  was  approved  by  the  Senate  In 
the  95th  Congress  and  the  same  bill  I 
introduced  today  passed  the  House  In 
the   96th   Congress.   Notwithstanding 
the  bipartisan  and  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  recognized 
need  of  the  same  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  efforts  to  secure  its  pas- 
sage by  both  Chambers  during  the 
same  Congress  have  been  frultiess.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  better  admin- 
istration of  Justice  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  put  on 
hold  by  unreasonable  delays  In  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  Congress. 
Time  Is  long  overdue  for  the  Improve- 
ments In  our  Justice  system  called  for 
In  the  bill.  ,  ,  , 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
securing  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
which  Is  of  utmost  Importance  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  ends 
of  Justice.* 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY COVERAGE  FOR  NEW 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

HON.  WILLIAM~(BILL)  OAY 

or  mssoDRi 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
oppose  the  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  to  extend  social  security  cov- 
erage on  a  mandatory  basis  to  aU 
newly  appointed  Federal  employees. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  U-S.  DIS- 
TRICT  COURT  OF  PUERTO 
RICO  

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OP  PCERTO  RICO 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Introduced  a  bill  which  provides  that 
pleadings  and  proceedings  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  be  con- 
ducted In  the  Spanish  language  at  the 


THE  HARRIMAN  INSTITUTE  AND 
SOVIET  STUDIES 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPIHDIAHA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  enter  Into  the  Cowgres- 
sioRAL  Recori)  the  foUowlng  excerpts 
from  addresses  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  the  W.  Aver- 
eU  Harriman  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  Colum- 
bia University,  October  21, 1982. 

From  the  address  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Harriman: 

We  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  two 
greatest  countries  In  the  worid.  We  have 
completely   different   Ideologies.   There   Is 
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From  the  uklresB  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  C  nrus  R.  Vance: 
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omtinue  to  be  the  maior  rival  of  the  United 
States  and  a  potential  mUltary  threat.  As 
the  two  great  nuclear  powers,  we  hold  In 
our  hands  the  fate  of  the  wnld.  It  Is  criti- 
cally important  that  we  have  the  necessary 
pool  of  knowledge  and  talent  to  hdp  us  un- 
derstand the  Soviet  Union  and  fashion  ef- 
fective solutions  to  the  testing  Issues  that 
faceua. 

Ftom  World  War  n  to  the  present,  we 
have  ■Hmaanl  extreme  swings  In  public  at- 
titudea  about  the  Soviet  Union,  reflecting 
the  shallow  roots  of  theae  attitudes.  More 
often  than  not.  debates  about  our  Soviet 
policy  have  been  based  upon  slogans  and 
stereotypes,  rath^  than  upon  knowledge. 
We  cannot  afford  this  Ignorance.  It  Is  dan- 
getous.  in  a  time  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
turbulowe  In  international  poUtics. 

The  Soviet  Unlm  is  a  complex  and  chang- 
ing aodety.  That  it  doea  not  share  our 
valuea  or  our  vlsian  of  what  the  tntematlcm- 
al  system  should  be  makea  It  aU  the  more 
tasential  that  we  bend  every  effort  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  baae  of  knowl- 
edge and  not  from  Ignorance.  The  Soviet 
Unkm  has  important  strengths  and  weak- 
nessfs.  and  we  must  take  the  measure  of 
both  accurately,  without  exaggerating  or 
mlnlmialng  either.  We  need  for  thia  task  a 
concentration  of  effort  to  train  a  more  ade- 
quate number  of  specialists  who  wiU  devote 
themselves  to  the  long  and  difficult  pursuit 
of  objective  knowledge  and  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  aU  Its  aspects— Its  society, 
its  poUtlcal  system,  its  economy,  its  foreign 
policy.  Its  military  capabiUties.  iU  history, 
and  its  culture. 

This  Is  why  I  see  the  founding  of  the  W. 
AvereO  Harriman  Institute  as  an  event  of 
singular  Importance.  I  am  confident  that, 
under  the  masterful  leadership  of  Ma»*t««ii 
Rhnitnan,  it  wlU  spark  a  turnaround  in  the 
serious  decline  of  our  national  capabiUties 
In  this  field.  Bearing  the  stamp  of  AvereU 
Harriman  and  continuing  the  traditions 
l(»ig  established  at  Columbia  University,  the 
Institute  WiU  set  standards  for  quality  and 
objectivity  that  wUl  raiae  the  level  of  studies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  In  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  Western  world. 

I  have  mentioned  several  times  the  need 
for  objectivity.  In  a  subject  as  controversial 
as  Soviet  studies.  It  Is  not  easy  to  shield  it 
from  the  poUtical  winds  and  passions  of  the 
mcment.  but  it  Is  fasentlal  to  do  so.  Not 
only  scholarly  standards  are  at  stake,  but 
practical  policy  considerationa  depend  upon 
it. 

If  we  are  to  have— as  we  must— a  more  ra- 
tional management  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  must  keep  In  mind  two 
things.  First,  our  policy  must  be  based  upon 
realistic  and  objective  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
system  and  Soviet  behavior.  Second,  we 
must  have  a  dear  understanding  of  our  own 
Interests  and  values,  in  order  to  know  how 
best  to  protect  them  in  managing  this  com- 
petitive relaUonahlp.* 


BROTHER  CAN  TOU  SPARE  A 
BILLION? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

oroaoaoiA 

IH  THl  HOUSK  OP  RXPRBKnTATim 

Titesday.  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
list  of  nations  in  the  world  that  are  in 
de  facto  default  of  their  international 
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debts  continues  to  grow.  For  the  most 
part,  these  are  Communist  and  Third 
World  countries.  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
Department  of  State  enoouraged  these 
loans  and  that  our  large  banks  rushed 
in  to  make  them.  No  one  really  seemed 
to  worry  about  repayment  of  the 
debts.  Any  banker  who  made  local 
loans  such  as  those  that  have  been 
made  abroad  would  be  arrested. 

However,  now  we  have  a  very  deli- 
cate financial  situation  in  the  world  as 
a  result  of  these  ill-advised  loans. 
Colin  Welch  wrote  a  very  cogent  edito- 
rial on  this  subject  that  aiq>eared  in 
Chief  Executive  maganine  for  winter 
1982-0  that  I  feel  is  weU  worth  my 
colleagues'  time  to  read.  The  editorial 
foUowK 

BaoTHxa.  Cak  Too  Srsax  a  Bnxioii? 

Did  a  lot  of  international  bankers  recently 
go  mad?  At  the  end  of  last  year,  aeeuding 
to  flgurea  supplied  by  the  Amex  bank  of 
London,  developing  countitaa  had  external 
debU  of  over  $800  bOUon.  Of  these,  exdud- 
ing  government-guaranteed  export  credtts. 
more  than  half  were  owed  to  Intonational 
banks.  This  was  an  increase  of  about  400 
percent  in  six  years.  Many  of  these  loans 
were  to  countries  which  would  normally  be 
regarded  as  bad  risks:  Countries  without 
assets,  or  those  that  squander  their  assets. 
which  are  hopdeasly  corrupt  or  which 
pursue  economic  ptdldes  actively  hostUe  to 
prosperity  snd  growth.  It  looked  like  shovel- 
ing money  down  so  many  drains. 

As  a  result  of  their  apparent  imprudence, 
these  bankers  are  now  adrift  on  a  stormy 
sea  of  troubles.  There  are  prospects  of  more 
widespread  defaults,  some  vast,  like  Mexico; 
of  repeated  recyclings,  with  repayment  post- 
poned from  this  year  to  next  year,  some- 
time, never,  of  non'i>ayment  even  of  inter- 
est, absurdly  low  as  much  of  it  is.  There  is 
even  talk  of  a  no-debt-repayment  strike  by  a 
cartel  of  hard-pressed  ne'er-do-wells— a 
thought  which  makea  bankers  and  their 
shareholders  shiver  In  their  Quods. 

Why  did  the  bankers  behave  so  foolishly? 
Well,  thanks  to  the  recession,  opportunities 
for  investment  nearer  home  were  few.  Some 
observers  cynically  assert  that  it  Is  Just 
caster  to  lend  a  bUUon  dollars  to,  say.  Zaire 
than  to  hunt  out  a  thousand  Ukely-lookiiig 
entrepreneurs  and  lend  them  a  miUion  dol- 
lars each.  It's  easier  stiU  if  the  loan  Is  guar- 
anteed not  only  by  Zaire's  Immeasurabte  re- 
sources (pause  for  laughter)  but  by  the  VS. 
or  some  other  Western  government  Many 
economists  blame  governments  harshly  for 
prodding  banks  into  injudidous  lendiiig  by 
guarantees  and  arm  twisting.  If  so.  it  is  not 
the  bankers  who  went  mad  but  the  prodding 
governments,  which  gave  the  impression 
that  they'd  always  be  arotmd  to  baU  out 
whoever  got  Into  difficulties. 

Just  the  same  it's  impossible  to  absolve 
bankers  altogether.  Their  first  duty,  after 
aU  is  to  shareholders  and  depositors,  not  to 
governments.  A  senior  vice  president  of  Citi- 
bank, speaking  about  Poland.  recenUy  said. 
"Who  knows  what  political  system  works. 
AU  we  ask  is,  'Can  they  pay  their  bills?'" 
Doesn't  this  remark  reveal  a  blinkered  nar- 
rowness of  mind  which  almost  Invites  retri- 
bution? Can  a  country  pay  its  bills?  One 
would  think  that  an  intelligent  lender  would 
examine,  among  other  things,  a  coimtry's 
poUtlcal  system.  And  If  one  finds  that  the 
system  ia  geared  to  produce  poverty  and 
misery.  Is  it  wise  to  sign  the  loan  check?  A 
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banker  who  ignores  or  is  baffled  by  differ- 
ent poUtical  systems  hardly  deserves  sue- 

If  no  major  bank  crashes  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  lending  spree,  we  shall  In  one  sense 
be  very  lucky:  disaster  can  spread  f»»t,  as  it 
did  after  the  1931  Credit  Anstalt  crash.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  an  economist  has  rueful- 
ly pointed  out.  U  bad  banks  aren't  jUowef 
to  faU.  there'U  be  more  bad  »»™J»-  ™? 
remark  was  capped  by  a  wry  Joke:  ''Fliat  I U 
give  you  the  bad  news.  Chase  ManhatUn  to 
merging  with  the  Polish  National  Bank. 
Now  the  good  news-the  Poles  are  going  to 
run  the  operation." 

When  aU's  said  and  done,  however.  It  s  one 
thing  to  lend  to  countries  which  don't 
matter  much,  to  countries  which  U  not 
friendly  are  not  effectively  hostUe  or  men- 
acing, and  where  loans.  If  they  don't  do  any 
good,  dont  do  much  harm  either.  This  may 
be  foolish.  But  far  worse  is  cheap  credit  tor 
obvious  and  important  enemies  cre^t 
which  enables  them  to  more  effectively 
threaten  the  West,  to  divert  scarce  re- 
sources from  civilian  to  mUltary  uses,  to  buy 
as  weU  as  beg,  borrow,  steal  and  copy  Wes^ 
em  technology,  to  oppress  their  subjects 
more  elfldenUy  and  to  make  the  Jree  world 
more  subservient  to  their  wUl.  I  refer  oi 
course  to  the  Siberia  gas  plpeUne. 

Sure.  It  creates  (or  preserves)  sraae  Jobs. 
So  would  Keynes's  old  plan  of  burying  five 
pound  notes  In  bottles  and  setting  the  un- 
employed to  dig  them  up.  The  im«  to  both 
schemes  Is  that  Uiey  would  d«iteoy  Jota 
elsewhere.  The  financial  basis  of  the  plpe- 
Une project  Is  vast  cheap  loans  to  Russia.  In 
effect  this  means  that  West  Eun>P«n  «?.'- 
emments.  or  bankers  acting  on  their  behau, 
borrow  at  say  16  percent  (or  Jor«o  ">«^ 
of  that  order)  in  order  to  lend  to  RussU  at 
around  8  percent.  Ignoring  all  dangen  of  de- 
fault, this  makes  double  nonsense.  One  non- 
sense Is  that  someone  must  bear  the  finan- 
cial burden.  Just  as  Keynes's  five  pound 
notes.  If  not  Just  printed  for  the  oc«rion. 
had  to  be  taken  from  someone.  The  risk  to 
other  Jobs  U  already  plain.  The  other  non- 
sense Is  that  such  Improvident  conduct  can 
only  force  up  Interest  rates  with  danger  to 
more  Jobs  stUl.  Americans  may  choose  to 
bear  this  In  mind  when  they  are  next  lec- 
tured by  Euro-groaners  about  Washington  s 
high  interest  rates. 

Apart  from  the  effects  of  lU  unsound  fi- 
nancing, the  plpeUne  wiU  also  earn  Russia 
hard  currency  she  desperately  needs  and 
render  Eurwe  dangerously  dependent  on 
Russian  energy  suppUea.  As  to  the  propor- 
JJ^Tof  Europe's  gas  which  wlU  eventually 
come  from  Siberia,  every  fj*""  *«  ^*«  ^ 
higher.  A  amaU  proporation.  if  cut  off. 
ml^t  be  made  good  by  ttie  Eurcwwan  gas 
grid.  But  If  It  Is  anything  Uke  30  percent,  iio 
Sd  could  compensate  for  that  being  cut  of f 
without  disaster.  A  lot  of  European  factories 
would  be  sUent.  a  lot  of  homes  cold. 

Would  Runla  In  fact  ever  turn  off  the 
UP,  or  threaten  to?  If  you  doubt  it,  remem- 
ber how  many  times  she  has  used  her  oU 
suppUes  to  blackmaU  her  customers  Into 
obedience,  often  successfully. 

One  Euro-excuse  does  make  some  semje. 
America's  huge  grain  exports  to  Rus^ 
True  Russia  has  to  pay  on  the  naU  for 
S^,  ta^  currency.  The  d«U  is  thus  not 
entirely  to  her  advantage.  But  It  is  nonethe- 
SaTperverse  to  argue  that  grata  or  ^- 
thlng  else  is  not  of  mUltary  value  to  Ru«ta. 
It  CMbles  her  to  divert  resources  from  dvU 

There  U  much  moaning  about  the  damage 
done  to  the  Western  aUlance  by  the  present 


rows.  They  could  to  fact  do  much  good.  If 
they  ended  to  hard  agreements,  binding  ot 
aU  aUles,  to  outiaw  aU  cheap  credit  to 
Russia  and  her  aateUltes:  to  demand  from 
them.  If  not  payment  to  fuU  at  once,  much 
bigger  down  paymente  (often  only  15  PW- 
cent  or  so  at  present);  to  require  Russia  to 
underwrite  aU  future  sateUlte  debt«  to  ^ve 
more  teett»  to  Cocom-the  coordtoating 
committee  governing  exports  to  ConumuUst 
countries,  and  to  ban  not  only  technology 
exports  but— yes— grata  also. 

Otherwise  Lento's  prophecy  wUl  surely 
come  true,  that  "^hen  we  have  to  hwthe 
capitalists,  they  wUl  seU  us  the  rope.  Khru- 
Sichev  further  predicted:  "We  wm  bury 
you."  ShaU  we  seU  them  the  spade?  WeU  no, 
perhaps  not  Banks  wUl  probably  give  them 
the  rope  on  credit  and  the  made  too.» 
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vorlte  hobbles  and  it  was  at  this  coun- 
try club  that  he  shot  his  only  hole-m- 
one  in  1OT4.  . 

In  December  1976,  John  was  named 
as  the  Citlien  of  the  Year  for  San  Ber- 
nardino by  the  board  of  realtors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  to 
commmdlng  to  my  colleagues.  John  J. 
Johnstone  for  his  tireless  devotion  not 
only  to  the  General  Telephone  Co.. 
but  also  to  the  community  of  San  Ber- 
nardino.* 


TO  HONOR  MR.  JOHN  J. 
JOHNSTONE 

HON.  j5rY  LEWIS 

or  CaUFOBHIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKKTAIIVM 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1983 


m  Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  4.  1983  the  San 
Bernardino  Division  of  the  General 
Telephone  Co.  will  honor  a  very  close 
personal  friend  of  mtoe.  Mr.  John  J. 
Johnstone.  John  has  served  as  the  San 
BemarcUno  division  manager  for  Gen- 
eral Telephone  for  the  past  23  years. 
During  that  time  he  has  been  very 
active  in  many  civic  affairs  and  activi- 
ties in  San  Bemardtoo. 

John  was  bom  in  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Los  An- 
geles early  in  his  youth.  He  \s  a  U.S. 
Navy  veteran  and  is  happUy  married 
to  the  former  Elizabeth  Christian  of 
Los  Angeles.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters. Kim  and  Laurie,  and  two  grand- 
sons. Robert  John  (B.  J.)  and  Sootty. 

Some  of  his  past  activities  include 
being  the  chairman  of  the  Annual  Law 
Enforcement  Recognition  Dinner  and 
one  of  the  prime  instigators  of  this 
event,  president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, treasiuw.  and  camp  committee 
chairman  of  the  YMCA;  and  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Arrowhead 
Chapter  of  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Soci- 

John  has  also  served  on  the  Inland 
Empire  CouncU  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Air  Force  Assodation, 
the  advisory  board  of  the  San  Bemar- 
dtoo Salvation  Army,  the  San  Bernar- 
dtoo  Symphony  Association,  and  the 
Arrowhead  United  Way  Foundation. 

He  was  the  past  president  and  is  a 
current  member  of  the  San  Bemar- 
dtoo Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was 
past  president  and  current  member  oi 
the  San  Bemardtoo  Rotary  Qub.  He 
also  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Inland  Action.  Inc.  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  St.  Bemardtoe  Hospital 
Foundation,  and  is  the  executive  rep- 
resentative for  Executive  Women. 
International,  and  is  a  past  president 
and  member  of  the  Arrowhead  Coim- 
try  Club.  Golf  tog  Is  one  of  John  s  f  a- 


HJl.  80.  POSTAL  MINORITY 
CONTRACTING 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

oriassoDai 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  HEPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1983 
•  Ur.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
totroduced  a  bill.  HJl.  80,  which  re- 
quires that  at  least  10  percent  of  all 
contracts  granted  by  the  UJS.  Postal 
Service  shall  be  awarded  to  mtoority 
bustoess  enterprises.  H H.  80  is  totend- 
ed  to  insure  equal  economic  opportiml- 
ty  withto  the  Postal  Service  by  the 
limited  use  of  criteria  which  will  ac- 
complish remedial  objectives  to  an 
area  where  voluntary  compliance  has 
been  inadequate. 

H.R.  80  is  an  outgrowth  of  several 
years'  tovestigation  by  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Operations  and  Services 
For  example,  several  years  ago  I  found 
that  minority  bustoess  firms  to  12  se- 
lected dties  received  only  3  percent  of 
over  $50  million  of  Postal  Service  pro- 
curement dollars.  In  six  cities-Balti- 
more. Md..  aeveland.  Ohio.  Detroit, 
Mich.  New  York,  N.Y..  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
and  Washington.  D.C.-leas  than  1 
percent  of  Postal  Service  contractual 
doUars  were  directed  to  mtoority  busi- 

I  was  saddened  by  the  dismal  record 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  support  of  mi- 
nority bustoess  and  leamed  that  mi- 
nority firms  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  providing  suppUes.  serv- 
ices and  equipment  because  ongoing 
programs  withto  the  Postal  Service  are 
toeff ective  to  making  equal  economic 
opportunity  a  reality  with  the  Postal 

Service 

WhUe  the  Poetal  Service  has  admit- 
tedly made  significant  strides  to  im- 
proving this  record.  H.R.  80  woiUd  ad- 
dress the  remnants  of  these  problems 
by  providing  that: 

Plret.  at  least  10  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  Postal  Service 
shall  be  for  mtoority  bustoess  firms. 

Second,  a  case-by-case  exemption  is 
provided,  subject  to  at  least  30  days 
advance  notice  to  the  authorlztog  com- 
mittees to  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
toduding  the  reasons  lor  the  exemp- 

Third,  the  requirements  of  the  biU 
ShaU  not  apply  to  coUective  bargaining 
agreements. 
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Fourth,  m^ority 
is  defined 
owned  by  at 
ed  minority 
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business  enterprise 
mean  a  firm  which  is 
least  50-percent  deslgnat- 
3wnership.« 


MAUtE  CONSTITUENT 

SAVES  TWO  LIVES 


HEROICAILY 


HON.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

nr  THK 
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•  Mrs. 

acts  of  bravery 
hectic  times 
like  to  take 
with  my 
unselfish 
stituent.  Mi. 
Lake,  Maine 

Mr.  Jalbe^ 
save  two  viciims 
dy.  An 
Jalbert 
dents  whose 
the  ice  of 
sengers  from 
quick,  level 
uation  saved 
drowning 

Greg  Jalbert 
mediate 
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for  the  lives 
heartwarmlr  K 
ognlzing  thli 
magnitude 
and  I,  again, 
geous 
lives.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  often 
go  unnoticed  in  these 
and  that  is  why  I  would 
this  opportunity  to  share 
a  courageous  and 
performed  by  my  con- 
Greg  Jalbert.  of  Eagle 


risked  his  own  life  to 

of  a  near  fatal  trage- 

Malne  guide.  Mr. 

two  local  area  resi- 

car  had  broken  through 

Lake.  Pulling  the  pas- 

the  chilling  waters,  his 

l^eaded  reaction  to  the  sit- 

these  individuals  from 


experienced 
rescued 


Eigle 


res|)onse 


's  bravery  and  his  im- 

to  the  situation  is 

comiiendable.  His  compassion 

of  these  people  is  truly 

and  I  take  pride  in  rec- 

heroic  act.  Deeds  of  this 

^ould  not  go  unnoticed, 

praise  him  for  his  coura- 

efforis    in    saving    these    two 
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•  Mr 

Introducing 
the  Social 
can  citizens 
Islands,  Gua^, 
Islands  and 
same  basis  i 
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under  the 

The 
Rico  currently 
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al  Government 
million  and 
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The  actual 
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geous 
living  in 
be  very 
legislation 
leagues.* 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

legislation  today  to  amend 

Security  Act  to  place  Ameri- 

Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 

,  the  Northern  Mariana 

American  Samoa  on  the 

the  residents  of  the  50 

purpose  of  payment 

program, 
program   in   Puerto 
serves  over  1.3  million 
in^Ugent  American  citizens 
approximately  $200  mil- 
dollar  amount  the  Feder- 
contrlbutes  only  $45 
1  he  government  of  Puerto 
rem  kining  $155  million. 


celling  under  current  law 

dnd  constitutes  an  outra- 

lnegui;y  for  these  n.S.  citizens 

Pu(  rto  Rico.  I  hope  you  will 

intei^sted  in  cosponsoring  this 

well   as   all   my   col- 
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LOANS  TO  BRAZIL  AND  MEXICO 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


ormukMk 

nf  THX  HO0SS  or  SBPaCSKHTATIVm 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
n.S.  Government  has  recently  made 
two  sizeable  loans  to  Latin  American 
countries.  Brazil  and  Mexico.  These 
loans  come  against  a  background  of  in- 
creasing debt  problems  for  counties 
around  the  world  and  the  possibUlty 
of  other  sizeable  loans  to  friendly 
states. 

Because  of  the  size  of  these  loans  to 
Brazil  and  Mexico  and  the  possibility 
of  other  such  loans  to  other  states.  I 
wrote  the  State  Department  about 
these  loans  in  December  1982.  I  am 
submitting  two  letters  for  the  Ricoro. 
my  own  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  concerning  these  loans,  and  the 
State  Department's  response. 

COMMITTKX  oil  FOUIGII  AlTAnS, 

Housz  or  RsntisnTATivKB, 
Wathington.  D.C..  December  7, 1982. 
Hon.  OioHOK  P.  Sruliz, 
Secretary,  Department  of  State. 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Secxstaky:  I  am  writing  to  you 
concerning  the  loan  which  the  President 
(Uacussed  with  the  Oovemment  of  BrazO 
during  hia  recent  trip  to  Latin  America. 

I  would  be  Interested  In  more  Information 
about  this  loan  and  possible  loans  to 
Mexico.  How  large  are  they?  What  are  the 
tenns  of  these  loans?  What  will  be  the 
budget  outlays  for  such  expenditures  In 
each  fiscal  year?  What  are  the  foreign 
policy  Justifications  for  the  United  States 
undertaking  a  loan  of  this  sort  at  this  time? 
Are  there  any  similar  loans  being  discussed 
with  any  other  countries  In  Latin  America? 

I  looli  forward  to  your  responses  to  these 
questions. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LKK  H.  HAmLTOM, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Surope  and  the  Middle  East 

DEPAHTifKiiT  OP  State. 
Waihington,  DC.  December  17. 1982. 
Hon.  Lb  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Committee  on  Foreign  A/- 
faira,  Houte  of  Repretentativea. 

OiAK  Mx.  HAMiLTOir  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  to  Secretary  Shults  of  December 
7  concerning  the  loan  to  Brasll.  which  the 
President  announced  during  his  December 
1-3  visit,  and  loans  to  Mexico  or  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  VA  Oovemment  has  provided  to  the 
Oovemment  of  BrazU  a  series  of  short-term 
loans  totalling  $1.33  billion.  This  Is  "bridge" 
ftaiancing.  In  anticipation  of  Brazil's  draw- 
ing of  funds  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  We  expect  repayment  within  90 
days.  The  source  of  the  finance  is  Treas- 
ury's Exchange  Stabilisation  Fund.  There 
are  no  budgetary  costs  because  the  Treasury 
Department  Is  required  by  law  to  charge  the 
borrower  interest  at  a  rate  corresponding  to 
that  which  the  Treasury  would  have  to  [>ay 
If  It  went  Into  the  private  capital  markets  to 
raise  a  similar  amount  for  a  similar  period. 
There  Is  also  no  risk  to  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment because  the  loan  is  fully  secured. 
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The  VS.  government  also  has  participated 
in  a  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
loan  to  the  Mexican  Oovemment  amount- 
ing to  $1.85  billion.  The  X3A.  portion  was 
$988  million.  As  with  the  loan  to  Brasll, 
principal  and  interest  will  be  repaid  in  a 
short  period.  Mexico,  too.  has  approached 
the  IMF  for  assistance.  In  addition,  the  VS. 
government  advanced-  payment,  at  a  dis- 
count, for  Mexican  oU  deliveries  to  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve,  and  provided 
Mexico  with  agricultural  credit  guarantees. 
These  arrangements  are  mutually  beneficial 
because  they  provide  Mexico  with  needed  fl- 
nandal  liquidity  and  the  VS.  with  energy 
supplies  and  markets  for  our  farm  produce. 

In  both  cases,  we  believe  the  VS.  national 
interest  was  weU  served  by  prompt  action  to 
assist  these  friendly  nations  at  a  time  of 
severe  balance  of  payments  difficulty.  Our 
failure  to  act  could  have  had  an  Impact  not 
only  on  the  eomomic  health  of  those  coun- 
tries, but  also  on  the  world  financial  system. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United  SUtes 
government  should  be  the  prime  lender  of 
last  resort.  We  believe  strongly  that  aU  na- 
tions have  a  responsibility  to  cooperate  in 
meeting  the  current  world  liquidity  prob- 
lem. We  are  working  closely  with  other 
countries  to  strengthen  the  capabilities  of 
existing  mechanisms,  and  to  establish  new 
resources. 

No  similar  loans  are  being  discussed  with 
Latin  American  countries  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

PowiLL  A  Moou. 
AMtittant  Secretary  for 
Congrenional  Relation».9 


REPEAL  PUBLIC  LAW  93-641— 
DEPOLITICIZE  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  OBORGIA 

HI  THK  HovsK  or  reprxsehtattves 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mi.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
repeal  titles  XV  and  XVI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  which  were  cre- 
ated by  Public  Law  93-641.  the  Nation- 
al Health  Planning  and  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 

Public  Law  93-641  should  be  re- 
pealed since  it  promotes  and  encour- 
ages complete  nationalization  of  the 
health  care  professions. 

First,  the  law  presently  provides 
both  the  mechanism  and  the  means 
for  total  centralized  control  of  health 
care  by  the  Federal  Government.  Title 
XV  establishes  the  mechanism  by, 
first,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  issue  guidelines  concerning 
national  health  planning  policy; 
second,  setting  "national  health  prior- 
ities"; and  third,  creating  a  nationwide 
network  of  "health  systems  agencies." 
"health  service  areas."  and  "State 
health  planning  and  development 
agencies." 

Title  XVI  provides  the  means  by  au- 
thorizing Federal  aid  for  developing 
"health  resources"— essentially  build- 
ing new  medical  facilities  or  moderniz- 
ing old  ones— and  Federal  funding  for 
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the  health  systems  agencies  estab- 
lished in  title  XV.  Acceptance  of  these 
funds  brings  a  medical  facility  under 
Federal  control,  if  Indeed  it  is  not  al- 
ready taking  orders  from  HHS 
through  prior  acceptance  of  funds 
from  Federal  programs  such  as  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 

Federal  health  planning  by  its  very 
nature  will  lead  to  total  Federal  con- 
trol of  health  care.  One  of  the  law's  al- 
leged purpose  is  to  control  the  cost  of 
health  care,  which  has  been  rising  at  a 
high  rate  for  the  past  few  years.  But  it 
attempts  to  do  this  by  treating  the 
effect,  the  rising  prices,  not  the  cause, 
which  is.  first,  Government-caused  In- 
flation and  second.  Government  pro- 
grams that  socialize  health  care. 
When  payments  of  medical  services 
are  collectivized,  as  under  medicare 
and  medicaid,  the  individual  pays  the 
same  amoimt  regardless  of  the  cost 
and  frequency  of  his  own  treatment.  If 
health  care  is  free  on  demand,  demand 
soars  and  prices  rise. 

The  health  planners  propose  to  stop 
this  by  ordering  prices  to  hold  still. 
They  propose  "maximimi,  allowable 
cost"  for  drugs  and  "professional 
standards  review"  for  the  elderly  and 
indigent  under  medicare  and  medicaid, 
to  make  sure  the  Government  pays  for 
no  unnecessary  services.  Thus,  free 
medicine  for  the  elderly  and  indigent 
is  leading  directly  to  Government  ra- 
tioning of  health  care  services  to  these 
citizens.  Eventually  the  health  plan- 
ners would  like  to  insure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  pay  for  costly  serv- 
ices which  the  planning  process  deter- 
mines are  unneeded,  thereby  extend- 
ing Government  rationing  of  health 
care  to  everyone. 

Such  controls,  however,  will  not 
work  unless  they  are  total.  Prices  will 
continue  to  rise  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment continues  its  inflationary  poli- 
cies and  its  involvement  in  health 
care,  leading  the  planners  to  lobby  for 
complete   nationalization.   There   are 
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only  two  ways  to  deal  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  insatiable  demand  in- 
duced by  Government  health  care  pro- 
grams. One  is  to  eliminate  the  Govern- 
ment programs  and  allow  the  mailcet 
to  bring  supply  and  demand  back  into 
balance.  The  other  is  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment total  control  over  supply. 
The  health  planners  leave  no  doubt 
which  (q>tlon  they  chooae. 

Second.  Federal  health  planning  is 
politicizing  the  entire  field  of  health 
care.  Instead  of  maiicet  demand  deter- 
mining and  directing  the  supply  of 
medical  facilities  and  services,  these 
decisions  Increasingly  are  being  made 
by  Oovemment  and  quasi-govemment 
officials.  The  decision  to  build  a  new 
hoq>ital  is  not  being  determined  by 
the  demand  for  medical  services  by 
the  people  in  a  given  area  but  by  offi- 
cials of  a  health  systems  agency  who. 
in  conjunction  with  officials  of  BSB 
appropriate  regional  planning  center, 
attempt  to  determine  if  their  health 
plans  are  in  accord  with  the  national 
health  priorities  set  by  Congress  and 
the  national  guidelines  for  health 
planning  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
HHS.  Thus,  decisions  affecting  the 
health  of  millions  of  people  must  go 
through  layer  after  layer  of  health 
planners  before  anything  can  be  done. 
Since  the  decision  is  political,  not  eco- 
nomic, those  with  political  puU  will  get 
the  new  hospital,  if  anyone  does,  not 
necessarily  those  who  need  it  most. 
Such  a  system  is  designated  not  to 
provide  health  services  but  to  prevent 
them  from  being  provided. 

Third.  Public  Law  93-641  is  unconsti- 
tutional, probably  on  many  grounds. 
At  the  very  least,  however,  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  10th  amendment.  In  fact, 
several  States  have  filed  suit  charging 
that  the  law  \a  an  Illegal  intrusion  on  a 
State's  rights. 

If  we  continue  down  the  road  being 
paved  by  Federal  health  planners,  the 
American  people  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  control  their  own  health.  Gov- 
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emment  planners  not  only  will  be  set- 
ting doctor  and  hospital  fees  but  ra- 
tioning medical  care  as  well.  Whether 
or  not  someone  should  have  an  oper- 
ation no  longer  wlU  be  a  medical  deci- 
sion arrived  at  by  the  individual  and 
his  or  her  doctor  but  a  political  deci- 
sion arrived  at  by  Government  health 
planners.  In  Great  Britain,  where 
health  planners  have  been  in  control 
for  many  years  under  the  National 
Health  Service,  patients  are  waiting  in 
line  in  some  cases  for  years  for  a  hos- 
pital bed  to  have  a  needed  operation. 

This  is  what  Oovemment  health 
planning  will  lead  to  in  our  country  if 
we  do  not  change  our  course  and  begin 
systematically  to  eliminate  Govern- 
ment control  of  health  care. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  repeal  Public 
Law  93-641.  UUe  XV  and  XVI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Repeal  of 
this  law  would  be  an  excellent  first 
step  toward  depolitidzlng  the  field  of 
medicine.* 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  REFERENCE 
GUIDE  TO  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ornxniou 
IH  THI  HOtm  OP  RBPBBSnrTATlVCS 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL,  til.  Speaker.  I  have 
assembled  Information  which  I  hope 
wiU  be  of  assistance  to  the  Meml)ers  in 
our  deliberations  with  respect  to  the 
various  technicalities  of  the  Budget 
Act.  I  am  placing  in  the  Cohgrissioh- 
AL  Rbcors  today  this  material  which 
the  Members  may  wish  to  preserve  for 
ready  reference. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
great  care  in  preparing  this  documen- 
tary material  and  I  hope  it  will  prove 
to  be  of  value  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Action  to  be  completed: 

President  submits  current 

services  budget 
President      submits       his 

budget 

Committees  and  Joint  com- 
mittees submit  reports  to 
Budget  Committees. 
.  Congresaional  Budget 

Office  submits  report  to 
Budget  Committees. 
.  Budget  Committees  report 
first    concurrent    resolu- 
tion  on   the   budget   to 
their  Houses. 
.  Committees     report     bills 
and  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing new  budget  author- 
ity. 
.  Congress  completes  action 
on  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget 
Congress  completes  action 
on  bills  and  resolutions 
providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  new  spending 
authority. 
..  Congress  completes  action 
on  second  required  con- 
current resolution  on  the 
budget. 
..  Congress  completes  action 
on  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution,  or  both,  im- 
plemoiting     second     re- 
quired concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 
...  Fiscal  year  begins.* 


lafalce  bill  would  lower 
natural  gas  prices 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  mW  TOKX 
ni  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSEHTATrVKS 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 


•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  lower 
natural  gas  prices. 

In  response  to  the  natural  gas  snort- 
ages  of  the  midseventies.  natural  gas 
pipeline  companies  signed  long-term, 
take-or-pay  contracts  with  producers 
that  require  them  to  pay  for  contract- 
ed amounts  of  high-priced  natural  gas. 
whether  they  needed  it  or  not.  Today, 
demand  for  natural  gas  is  down  and 
supplies  have  increased,  but  take-or- 
pay  provisions  have  forced  natural  gas 
prices  continually  upward. 

My  bill  would  cancel  take-or-pay 
provisions  of  natural  gas  contracts, 
thus  enabling  pipeline  companies  to 
purchase  available,  low-cost  natural 
gas. 

Natural  gas  prices  have  continued 
their  upward  spiral  despite  abundant 
supplies  and  shrinking  demand.  Pipe- 
lines have  been  forced  to  forego  less 
expensive  gas  and  purchase  high- 
priced  gas  due  to  take-or-pay  provi- 
sions. This  imnecessary  expense  is 
passed  on  to  natural  gas  distribution 
companies  and  directly  to  consumers. 

Consolidated  Oas  Supply  Corp.. 
which  supplies  natural  gas  to  western 
New  York's  three  distribution  compa- 
nies-National Fuel.  RO&E.  and 
NTSEO— has  recently  seen  the  per- 
centage of  low-cost  gas  in  its  distribu- 
tion system  shrink  from  approximate- 
ly 53  percent  to  approximately  40  per- 
cent. To  give  you  a  general  idea  of 
what  this  means  to  western  New  York 
consumers.  Consolidated  sells  its  low- 
cost  natural  gas  for  approximately 
$1.45  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Other 
categories  of  natural  gas  range  from 
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$2.50  per  thousand  cubic  feet  to  over 
$8  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  deep 
gas,  that  recovered  from  depths  great- 
er than  15.000  feet.  This  is  occurring 
despite  the  fact  that  low-cost  gas  is 
available  in  the  ground  and  ready  for 

pumping.  ,  .    ^  ^ 

The    legislation    I    am    introducing 
today  will  make  natural  gas  prices  re- 
sponsive to  the  supply  and  demand  of 
the  marketplace.  The  biU  goes  beyond 
temporary  price  freezes  and  will  actu- 
ally lower  natural  gas  prices  paid  by 
consumers  by  forcing  more  low-cost 
gas  into  the  interstate  pipeline  system. 
My  bill  achieves  this  goal  by  freeing 
pipeline    companies    and    consumers 
from  the  contractual  bind  that  ties 
them  to  high-priced  natural  gas.  In 
some  instances,  take-or-pay  levels  in 
producer-pipeline  contracts  reach  as 
high  as  80  to  90  percent.  Under  these 
conditions,     consumers     have     only 
higher  prices  to  look  forward  to.  Na- 
tional Fuel,  R04eE.  and  NYSEG  cus- 
tomers face  unconscionable  increases 
of  over  30  percent  this  heating  season 
as  compared  to  last  year.  If  we  can 
break    the    take-or-pay    contractual 
bind,  we  can  remove  the  stranglehold 
that  natural  gas  price  increases  have 
had  on  our  economy,  and  the  pocket- 
books  of  consumers. 

My  bill  would  have  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent effect  on  the  natural  gas  prices 
paid  by  National  Fuel.  RQ&E,  and 
NYSEG  customers.  RG&E  has  an  ex- 
clusive supply  contract  with  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Supply  Corp.  NYSEG 
purchases  the  bulk  of  its  gas  from 
Consolidated,  the  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co.,  and  Coming  Natu- 
ral Gas.  And.  National  Fuel  has  pur- 
chased gas  from  six  pipeline  compa- 
nies and  directly  from  approximately 
180  small  producers  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region. 

The  mix  of  high-  and  low-cost  gas, 
and  the  prices  paid  by  customers  of 
the  three  vary.  But  one  thing  is  con- 
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stant:  My  biU  would  provide  the  cata- 
lyst for  lower  natural  gas  prices 
throughout  all  of  western  New  York. 

Our  major  task  now.  Hit.  Speaker,  is 
to  prod  Congress  into  taking  action  on 
this  biU.  When  I  testified  before  the 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee in  December,  I  stressed  the 
need  for  quick  congressional  action  to 
hold  down  natural  gas  prices.  My  bill 
gives  the  Congress  a  vehicle  to  achieve 
this  objective  and  more.  I  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Con- 
gress will  act  before  the  end  of  the 
1983  heating  season  to  provide  real 
relief  to  natural  gas  consumers.* 


H.R.  82,  POLITICAL  FREEIDOM 
FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  maaouBi 
nf  TBI  HOUSK  or  BXPBXSniTATITXS 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  a  bill.  H  Jl.  82.  the  Federal 
Employees'  Political  Activities  Act  of 
1983.  modifying  the  Hatch  Act  by  per- 
mitting Federal  employees  the  right  to 
participate  voluntarily  in  political  ac- 
tivities so  long  as  those  activities  do 
not  even  appear  to  compromise  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  merit  system  or  the  Im- 
partial administration  of  the  functions 
of  our  Government. 

Previous  studies  by  the  Congress 
had  revealed  not  even  the  suggestion 
of  any  wrongdoing  in  Federal  em- 
ployes participating  in  political  activi- 
ty voluntarily  and  on  their  own  time. 
The  Hatch  Act.  well  intended  as  it 
was.  was  enacted  in  a  period  diuring 
which  the  Congress  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  growth  in  the  power 
and  influence  wielded  by  then-Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt.  Times  and 
conditimis  have  changed  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Hatch  Act  in  1939  and  my 
legi^tion  takes  notice  of  these  reali- 
ties. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  HJl.  81.  the 
Postal  Employees'  Political  Activities 
Act  of  1983.  which  I  also  introduced 
recently.  I  introduced  two  separate 
bills  because,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferent status  of  Postal  and  Federal 
employees,  they  are  ill  advisedly  treat- 
ed as  one  and  the  same.  The  introduc- 
tion of  two  separate  bills  recognizes 
that  these  two  groups  are  separate 
and  distinct  and  that  their  issue  of  full 
political  participation  for  each  group 
should  not  be  confused. 

HJl.  82  retains  the  principles  of  in- 
tegrity, impartiality,  and  merit  in  our 
fMeral  personnel  system.  The  princi- 
pal provisions  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

fMeral  employees  are  encouraged  to 
exercise  their  right  of  voluntary  politi- 
cal participation. 

The  prohibitions  of  existing  law  em- 
ployees in  foreign  intelligence  posi- 
tions, law  enforcement,  auditing,  and 
contracting  positions  are  retained. 
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Prohibits  the  use  of  official  author- 
ity, influence  or  coercion  with  reject 
to  the  right  to  vote,  not  to  vote,  or  to 
otherwise  engage  in  political  activity. 

Prohibits  solicitation  of  political 
contributions  by  superior  of  fidals  and 
making  or  soliciting  of  political  omtri- 
butions  in  Government  rooms  or 
bulldlncs. 

Prohibits  political  activity  while  on 
official  duty,  in  Federal  bufldings.  or 
in  uniform. 

Requires  that  eiiv>loyees  who  seek 
elective  office  do  so  on  their  time. 

Permits  State  and  local  employees  to 
seek  elective  office  if  they  hold  feder- 
ally funded  positions. 

Designates  the  oiedal  counsel  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
(MSPB)  as  the  enforcing  authority 
and  the  MSPB  as  the  adjudicatory  au- 
thority. 

Subjects  violators  to  removal,  sus- 
pension, or  lesser  penalties  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Merit  System  Protection 
Board. 

Requires  the  Office  of  Personnel 
BCanagement  (OPM)  to  report  annual- 
ly to  the  Con^vas. 

HJi.  82  adds  to  and  strengthens 
those  meritorious  features  of  the 
Hatch  Act  by  providing  employees  and 
the  public  with  greater  protection 
against  any  resurgence  of  the  tpoOs 
system.  It  updates  those  parts  of  the 
Hatch  Act  which  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable by  permitting  those  voluntary, 
off-duty  poUtical  activities  which  do 
not  conclusively  interfere  with  the  Im- 
partial administration  of  effective 
public  services 
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this  bill  that  only  provides  equal  treat- 
ment under  this  program  for  the 
American  citizens  living  In  Puerto 
Rico.« 


SSI  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  ruisfu  uco 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  ISPUSEIITATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Bir.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  will 
extend  to  Puerto  Rico  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income  benefits  program 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  January 
1977  I  have  been  consistentiy  seeking 
the  inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
SSI  program.  I  have  done  so  because  I 
believe  that  a  program  like  SSI.  de- 
signed to  help  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled American  citizens,  should  apply 
to  the  same  extent  to  the  American 
citizens  living  in  Puerto  Rico  who 
share  these  same  conditions. 

We  must  change  the  present  law 
which  permits  ttiat  the  blind,  aged, 
and  disabled  Puerto  Rlcans  be  treated 
differenUy  than  our  fellow  American 
citizens  and  lawful  resident  aliens 
living  in  the  UJS.  mainland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  you. 
as  well  as  all  my  colleagues,  support 
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Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.   HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,   I 
insert    my    Washington    Report    for 
Wednesday.  January  12. 1983.  Into  the 
ComaEBSioiiAi.  RacomJi: 

Tm  97th  an>  Mih  Coiraansn 

The  97tb  Oongica  baa  ended,  and  tbe 
Mth  Congreai  is  onderway. 

Tbe  Mth  Coagreas  promises  to  be  lively. 
It  wm  be  fined  wtth  talk  about  inltlatlvea  to 
boost  emidoyment.  cuzta  on  the  growth  of 
military  apenrting,  and  poUdes  to  revttallae 
American  Industry  In  order  to  make  It  more 
competttive.  One  of  tbe  liicbest  prioritlea 
win  be  a  revision  of  the  aodal  aeeurity 
system.  Dealing  with  the  aoaring  coat  of 
social  security  fri^tens  every  politician  in 
Washlngtoa.  but  It  must  be  dealt  wtth  none- 
theleaa.  I  also  expect  a  renewal  of  tbe  con- 
troversy surrounding  tbe  nuclear  freew. 
though  the  Intenaity  of  the  eutitroversy  win 
depend  cm  tbe  public's  attitude  toward 
Picaident  Reagan's  Ideas  on  aima  oontroL 

Tbe  great  question  for  the  9Mh  Congrea 
win  be  whetber  it  can  addreas  the  acute 
problems  of  the  eoonomy  any  better  than 
they  were  addreaed  in  IMX  Even  though 
tbe  Mth  Congreas  wfll  undoubtedly  swing 
toward  the  center  of  tbe  political  spectrum, 
there  Is  nothing  to  suggest  that  its  moder- 
atea  can  translate  their  Ideas  into  specific 
propoaals  any  more  ^ecttvely  than  did  the 
cmnervathras  of  the  97th  Congreaa.  If  any- 
thing, our  economic  problems  are  more  dif- 
ficult than  they  were  before  atanply  because, 
not  having  made  piugreas  In  resolving  them, 
we  have  further  eroded  what  little  confi- 
dence we  ml^t  stin  have  bad  In  our  ability 
to  handle  the  economy  properly.  With  defi- 
cits getting  lurger.  stagnation  continuing, 
and  unemidoyment  at  record  levels,  there  is 
broad  disagreement  about  the  basic  f  eaturea 
our  economic  policy  ought  to  have. 

Nothing  is  present  to  make  us  think  that 
it  wiU  be  any  easier  for  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  federal  budget  this  year.  Many 
members  of  Congreas  already  believe  that 
President  Reagan's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984  win  be  rejected  and  then  redrawn  by 
the  Congress,  as  was  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  High  levels  of  military 
spending  will  certainly  promote  sharp  clash- 
es. A  majority  of  the  Congress  is  clearly 
moving  toward  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  military  expenditures,  but  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  arguing  that  national  security 
comes  before  deficits,  is  bound  to  press  hard 
for  a  continued  rapid  expansion  of  the  de- 
fense sector.  With  tbe  economy  still  slug- 
gish, I  would  expect  the  cries  for  repeal  of 
the  July  1  tax  cut  to  fade. 

My  guess  is  that  we  are  facing  another 
bruising  congressional  session  In  which  eco- 
nomic and  budgetary  issues  will  confound 
the  members  and  overshadow  just  about  ev- 
erything else. 

The  recently  completed  97th  Congress  has 
to  be  Judged  a  disappointment,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  simply  did  not  deal  effectively  with 
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the  nation's    economy  and  other  pressing 
problems.  T  le  lederal  budget  so  dominated 
the  session  :hat  most  other  legislation  got 
swept  aside.  Even  so.  only  six  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  passed,  and  then  only 
three  mont^  after  the  fiscal  year  began. 
Many  members  of  Congress,  myself  includ- 
ed, will  rem«  mber  the  97th  Congress  less  for 
what  it  did  I  han  for  what  it  did  not  do.  The 
Congress  die  not  succeed  in  revising  our  fall- 
ing immigra  ion  laws,  in  reforming  our  CMia- 
bersome  reiulatory  processes,  in  updating 
our  laws  or   clean  air  and  clean  water,  in 
strengthen!]  ig  rules  for  the  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous wasje.  in  reorganizing  our  archaic 
federal  crlninal  code.  or.  most  importantly, 
in  overhaul!  ng  the  social  security  system.  A 
new  and  coa  lly  program  of  employment  was 
Jettisoned  in  the  final  days  of  the  session, 
largely  bees  use  of  the  certainty  of  a  presi- 
dential veto  The  Congress  also  failed  to  ter- 
minate  the   Departments   of   Energy   and 
Education  a  s  the  President  favored  but  did 
not  Insist,  4id  it  did  not  deal  with  his  pro- 
gram of  "neto  federalism"  under  which  more 
government  U  responsibility  would  be  shift- 
ed to  the  St  ites.  Social  issues  (such  as  abor- 
tion,  busing,   and  school   prayer),   though 
much  discuised.  were  not  dealt  with,  either. 
The  list  o  major  legislation  which  did  not 
make  it  thn  lugh  the  Congress  was  long.  The 
so-called  "I  ical  content"  bill,  one  requiring 
foreign  aut  >mobile  manufacturers  to  use  a 
high    percentage    of   American   labor   and 
ports  in  cai^  they  sold  In  the  United  SUtes. 
was  defeated.  So  were  several  presidential 
favorites,  a  nong  them  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  (liberal  trading  terms  would  have 
been  grant^ti  to  Caribbean  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries),  "dense  pack"  basing  for  the 
MX  mlasUd  (all  the  missiles  would  have 
been  duste  red  together  in  a  single  installa- 
tion  in   Wyoming),   constitutional   amend- 
ment requring  a  balanced  budget  (there 
would  hav«   been  no  deficit  spending  with- 
out two-thirds  majorities  in  both  houses  of 
Congress),  md  legislation  to  create   'enter- 
prise sonesf  (special  tax  breaks  would  have 
been  given  to  businesses  locating   in  de- 
pressed are  i).  Radio  Marti,  a  new  sUtion  de- 
signed to  b  roadcast  to  Cuba,  was  shelved  as 
well.  There  was  no  reform  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Act  evei  I  though  the  federal  bankruptcy 
court  is  thi  eatened  with  paralysis. 

The  97U.  Congress  did  take  affirmative 
steps.  It  accelerated  the  nation's  military 
build-up  b;  pushing  defense  spending  from 
$305  billioi  last  year  to  $232  billion  this 
year,  a  six  percent  increase  over  inflation. 
Also.  It  slo  wed  the  trend  toward  ever  larger 
domestic  SI  cial  programs— with  a  few  excep- 
tions, sucl  as  the  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment bene  rits— and  it  tried  (unsuccessfully 
■o  far)  for  economic  growth  through  lower 
taxes. 

Other  al  tlrmatlve  steps  deserve  mention. 
Major  wat  !r  projects  were  continued  in  Ari- 
Eona.  Ten  lessee.  North  Dakota.  Nebraska, 
and  Utah.  The  Congress  approved  a  high- 
level  offlc!  to  oversee  enforcement  of  our 
drug  laws  Also,  it  slowed  the  review  of 
social  secu  rity  disability  cases,  set  up  a  long- 
term  prog  -am  for  the  burial  of  radioactive 
waste  fron  civilian  nuclear  plants,  and 
acted  botl  to  Improve  the  nation's  deterio- 
rating roa  Is  and  to  bolster  mass  transit  with 
a  nlckel-p  sr-gaUon  Increase  in  the  federal 
tax  on  ga  wllne.  Cuts  on  the  social  side  of 
the  budge .  were  initially  applauded  as  being 
long  oveK  ue,  but  the  perception  has  grown 
that  the  <  uts  were  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  vhlle  subsidies  to  the  not-so-poor 
continued  unatiated.* 
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AUDIT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


January  25, 1983 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OFTKZAS 
V»  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATTVES 


Tuesday,  January  25. 1983 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  require  the  Gen- 
eral A(xounting  Office  to  conduct  a 
complete  and  thorough  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  banks. 

This  bill  provides  that  "the  Comp- 
troUer  General  •  •  •  shaU  make  •  •  • 
an  audit  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Advisory  Coimcil,  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  and  all  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  and  their  branches,  in- 
cluding transactions  of  the  system's 
open  market  account  conducted 
through  recognized  dealers."  The  bill 
further  provides  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books  and  records  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

The  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
necessary.  In  considering  a  bill  to 
audit  the  Federal  Reserve  in  1978,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  declared  that: 

The  three  Federal  banking  regulatory 
agencies  are  at  the  present  time  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  audit  by  the  GAO.  Yet  they  are 
empowered  to  carry  out  functions  crucial  to 
our  system  of  government  and  to  our  na- 
tion's economy.  Last  year  the  three  agencies 
incurred  operating  expenses  exceeding  $920 
million.  None  of  these  expenditures  were 
subjected  to  an  audit  by  the  GAO  which,  as 
the  investigative  arm  of  the  Congress, 
serves  to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  govern- 
mental programs  as  well  as  appropriate  and 
legal  expenditure  of  funds. 

Amazingly,  despite  this  declaration 
that  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  PDIC, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Cxirrency  "are  empowered  to  carry 
out  functions  crucial  to  our  system  of 
government  and  to  our  Nation's  econo- 
my," the  Congress  went  on  to  enact  a 
law  that  prevents  the  GAO  from  au- 
diting those  fimctions.  ftmctions 
which  are  "crucial  to  our  system  of 
government  and  our  Nation's  econo- 
my." I  quote  from  the  1978  act: 

An  audit  made  under  paragraph  (IK A) 
shall  not  Include— 

(A)  transactions  conducted  on  behalf  of  or 
with  foreign  central  banks,  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  nonprivate  international  financ- 
ing organizations; 

(B)  deliberations,  decisions,  and  actions  on 
monetary  policy  matters,  including  discount 
window  operations,  reserves  of  member 
banks,  securities,  credit,  interest  on  depos- 
its, and  market  operations; 

(C)  transactions  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  in- 
cluding transactions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Open  Market  Account;  and 

(D)  those  portions  of  oral,  written,  tele- 
graphic, or  telephonic  discussions  and  com- 
munications among  or  between  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 


which  deal  with  topics  listed  In  subpara- 
graphs (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  this  paragrwh. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  GAO  is 
forbidden  to  look  into  those  functions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  which  are  "cru- 
cial to  our  system  of  government  and 
our  Nation's  economy."  The  reasons 
stated  by  the  Senate  committee  for 
auditing  the  Fed  are  sound  ones,  but 
the  present  law  explicitly  forbids  any 
investigation  of  the  functions  of  the 
Fed  which  are  so  important  in  otir 
economy. 

Auditing  the  expenditures  of  the 
Fed  is,  of  course,  an  important  func- 
tion. It  would  be  nice  to  know  how 
they  spend  the  billion  dollars  per  year 
that  are  not  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
I  have  seen  their  marble  palace 
uptown  and  heard  about  their  caches 
of  cash  out  in  Virginia,  and  as  impor- 
tant as  these  things  are,  it  is  far  more 
important  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  be  provided  with  the 
results  of  an  investigation  of  the  es- 
sential operations  of  the  Fed. 

This  is  especially  so  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Monetary  Control  Act, 
which  empowered  the  Fed  to  purchase 
the  paper  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  use  them  as  collateral 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  This  ex- 
traordinary provision  of  the  law  was 
not  debated  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  nor  was  testimony  taken  on  It. 
Yet  it  is  just  one  example  of  the  sort 
of  power  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has, 
and  which  remains  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  investigatory  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  stating  a  reason  for  excluding 
these  "crucial  functions"  from  the 
Purview  of  the  GAO  audit,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
wrote: 


.  .  .  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  must  be 
able  to  independently  conduct  the  nation's 
monetary  policy.  .  .  . 

The  "independence"  of  the  Fed  has 
long  been  used  as  a  device  to  shield 
the  Fed  from  congressional  investiga- 
tion. It  is  time  that  we  recognized  that 
the  independence  of  the  Fed  is  a  legal 
fiction.  One  can  trace  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  merely  by  tracing 
the  histories  of  Presidential  elections. 
I  will  use  the  most  recent  campaign  as 
an  example,  but  one  could  just  as 
easUy  select  the  earlier  campaigns  of 
Ford,  Nixon,  or  Johnson  for  Illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  the  Fed  takes  its 
cues  from  the  White  House. 

In  Jtoy  of  1980,  when  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  was  beginning  in  ear- 
nest, and  it  was  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  Ronald  Reagan  would  be 
the  nominee  of  the  Republican  Party, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  began  a  6- 
month  expansion  of  the  money  supply 
that  was  almost  unprecedented  in  our 
history.  During  the  last  8  months  of 
the  year.  MIB  Increased  $25.8  billion, 
or  13.4  percent.  Actually  the  increase 
prior  to  the  election  was  greater.  The 
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Fed  took  the  money  supply  up  almost 
$29  billion  before  scaling  back  in  De- 
cember, after  the  Presidential  election 
was  over.  If  one  excludes  the  decrease 
in  December,  MIB  grew  at  a  16.4-per- 
cent rate  in  the  5  months  prior  to  the 
election. 

Why?  Simply  because  restraint  in 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply 
during  a  Presidential  campaign  might 
lead  to  the  defeat  of  the  Incumbent. 
The  Fed  knows  that  it  can  give  the 
economy  a  temporary  "high"  by  jack- 
ing up  the  money  supply,  and  it  does 
so,  even  though  the  longrun  conse- 
quences of  such  an  opportunistic 
policy  will  be  severe. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  longnm  conse- 
quences that  will  be  severe.  The  ups 
and  downs  in  Interest  rates  in  1980  fol- 
lowed the  ups  and  downs  in  the  Fed's 
manipulation  of  the  money  supply. 
Easy  money  causes  high  interest  rates, 
and  no  better  illustration  of  this  can 
be  foimd  than  the  prime  rate  peaking 
at  21.5  percent  last  December,  and 
now  falling  off  as  the  Fed  ceases  to 
expand  the  growth  in  the  money 
supply. 

Tet  it  is  decisions  such  as  these,  deci- 
sions which  drive  interest  rates  to 
record  levels  that  are  fatal  to  many 
businesses,  decisions  that  increase 
prices  at  record  rates  in  double-digit 
inflation,  and  decisions  which  will 
soon  affect  the  unemployment  rate  by 
driving  it  up,  that  are  not  permitted  to 
be  included  in  the  GAO  audit. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  found  out 
exacUy  what  the  Fed  is  up  to.  Is  there 
any  insider  dealing  based  on  the  deci- 
sions the  Fed  makes  in  its  secret  meet- 
ings? What  is  the  relationship  between 
the  Fed  and  foreign  governments  and 
international  banks?  The  sooner  we 
find  out  the  better  off  we  will  be.  The 
system  deserves  no  more  blind  faith 
and  support  from  the  American 
people.* 


TO  HONOR  lEEL.  GORDON  M. 
RIDD 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OPCALIFOUnA 
VH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  22,  1983,  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Ridd  was  honored  at  a  re- 
tirement dinner  for  his  many  years  as 
an  outstanding  firefighter  and  distin- 
guished community  leader.  Today  I 
would  like  to  join  with  those  who  hon- 
ored Chief  Ridd  and  commend  him  to 
the  UJ3.  House  of  Representatives. 

Chief  Ridd  commenced  his  career  in 
firefighting  in  August  1949  as  a  fire- 
fighter In  Winnipeg  with  the  Canada 
Fire  Department  where  he  worked 
until  November  1955.  In  May  1961 
Chief  Ridd  was  hired  at  rank  of  engi- 
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neer  to  Monte  Vista  Fire  Protection 
District— which  in  1967  became  Moct- 
clair  Fire  Department.  His  career  pro- 
gressed as  he  was  assigned  to  the  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Monte  Vista 
Fire  Protection  District  in  1965.  By 
IiCarch  1972  he  was  promoted  to  cap- 
tain in  charge  of  fire  prevention 
bureau.  This  led  to  his  eventual  pro- 
motion to  battalion  chief  In  charge  of 
fire  prevention  bureau.  By  July  1981 
Chief  Ridd  had  been  promoted  to  divi- 
sion chief  in  charge  of  fire  prevention 
bureau. 

His  professional  education  reflects 
his  devotion  and  dedication  to  the  pro- 
fession of  firefighting.  In  1949  he  at- 
tended the  Fire  Academy  in  Winnipeg. 
Canada.  He  continued  his  education  at 
Chaffey  College  where  he  majored  In 
fire  science.  Chief  Ridd  furthered  his 
education  with  courses  at  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fire  Academy  at  Asilomar 
and  at  the  California  Specialized 
Training  Institute. 

In  1962  Chief  Ridd  received  a  com- 
mendation for  heroism  from  the  city 
of  Montclalr. 

An  active  member  of  his  community. 
Chief  Ridd  has  been  a  member  of  sev- 
eral organizations.  He  has  participated 
as  a  member  of  the  California  Fire 
Chiefs  Association,  fire  prevention, 
southern  section.  Gordon  has  served 
as  president  for  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Fire  Prevention  Officers  Asso- 
ei^on  and  for  the  Optimist  Club  of 
Montfdair.  In  addition,  he  has  found 
time  to  be  active  in  the  Fire  Alarshals 
Association  of  America,  In  the  San 
Bernardino  Coimty  Fire  and  Arson  In- 
vestigators Association  and  as  a 
member  of  the  California  Conference 
of  Arson  Investigators. 

Chief  Ridd  will  reside  in  the  city  of 
Montclalr  upon  his  retirement  with 
his  wife.  Catherine.  There  he  will  con- 
tinue in  partnership  In  IMcT  Fire  In- 
vestigations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  In 
commending  to  my  colleagues.  Chief 
Gordon  Ridd.  a  truly  dedicated  public 
servant  who  has,  through  his  selfless 
years  of  hard  work,  protected  his  com- 
munity from  coimtless  fire  dangers.* 


H.R.  81:  HATCH  ACT  REFORM 
FOR  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OFmSSODRI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESIIITATIVE8 

Titesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
Introduced  a  bill,  HJl.  81.  the  Postal 
Employees'  Political  Activities  Act  of 
1983  which  reforms  the  Hatch  Act  by 
permitting  postal  employees  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily  In  political  activities 
so  long  as  those  activities  do  not  even 
i^pear  to  compromise  the  integrity  of 
the  Postal  Service.  At  the  same  time 
this  bill,  protects  the  public  against 
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improper  political  activities  and  solici- 
tations, coercion,  and  protects  postal 
employees  against  involuntary  politi- 
cal activities. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  macted  precipi- 
tously in  19S9.  It  was  an  overreaction 
to  coercion  of  and  kickbacks  by  Feder- 
al employees  and  public  assistance  re- 
cipients. As  presently  written,  the  law 
is  vague,  overly  broad,  and  consists  of 
a  patchwork  of  over  3,000  administra- 
tive ruUngs,  "most  of  which  are  not  un- 
derstood by  either  the  public  or  postal 
employees. 

HJ%.  81  differentiates  between  vol- 
untary and  Involuntary  political  activi- 
ties. It  protects  the  public  interest 
while  providing  postal  empolyees  with 
greater  freedom  to  participate  in  the 
political  process. 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  the 
foUowlng: 

States  that  postal  employees  are  en- 
couraged to  exerdae  their  right  of  vol- 
untary political  partlcUiatlon. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  official  author- 
ity, Influence,  or  coercion  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  vote,  not  to  vote,  or  to 
otherwise  engage  in  political  activity. 

Prohibits  soUdUUon  of  political 
contributions  by  superior  officials  and 
making  or  soliciting  political  contribu- 
tions in  Government  rooms  or  bulld- 
\ngB. 

Prohibits,  with  certain  limited  ex- 
ceptions, political  activity  while  on  of- 
ficial duty,  in  Federal  buildings,  or  in 
uniform. 

Requires  that  employees  who  seek 
elective  office  do  so  on  their  own  time, 
and  that  employees  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, be  granted  accrued  annual  leave 
or  leave  without  pay  to  seek  elective 
office. 

Designates  the  special  counsel  of  the 
Merit  System  Protection  Board 
(MSPB)  as  ttie  enforcing  authority 
and  the  liCSPB  as  the  adjudicatory  au- 
thority. 

Subjects  violators  of  law  to  removal, 
suspension,  or  lesser  penalties  at  the 
discretion  of  the  MSPB;  requires  a 
minimum  of  30  days  suspension  with- 
out pay  for  any  employee  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  prohibition  against 
use  of  official  authority  or  influence 
for  political  purposes. 

Requires  the  UJ3.  Postal  Service  to 
report  ftinnitiiy  to  the  Congress  on  its 
implementation  of  this  act. 

The  Postal  Service  system  is  a  quasi- 
autonomous  public  corporation.  Some 
may  have  problnns  with  that  fact  but, 
be  that  as  it  may.  postal  employees  are 
In  a  different  category  from  Federal 
employees.  The  postal  worker's  role, 
as  an  employee  of  a  semi-independent 
agency,  and  the  role  of  a  Federal  civil- 
ian employee,  as  an  employee  of  the 
Government,  make  these  two  groups 
separate  and  distinct.  Unfortunately, 
the  issue  of  full  political  participation 
for  postal  and  Federal  employees  has 
been  confused,  notwithstanding  their 
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different 
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status,  so  thmt  they  are  treat- 
thesame.* 


ASSISTANCE         TO 
RICO    NEEDS    EQUAL 
TREATMENT 


HON.  9ALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  Fumouoo 
or  THB  HbUSX  or  KKPRSSBITATIvn 

Tueu  ay,  January  25, 1983 
CORilADA. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today 
legislation  to  provide 
Assistance  to  Puerto  Rico 
>ro8rains  known  as  aid  to 
dependent    children, 
social  services,  and  the 
for  age  72  for  certain 
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and  families  residing  in 
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I  urge  you  and  all  my 
to  support   this  bill.   By 
will  be  honoring  our  corn- 
promote  the  weU-belng  of 
citizens  throughout  the 
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or  mDUKA 

za  THE  dovsi  or  ttMnxBMirtArma 

Tuea  lay.  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.   HA  kOLTON.   Mr.   E^)eaker.   I 

insert    my    Washington    Report    for 

Wednesday .  January  IB.  liMS  into  the 

COHQBBSK  IMAL  RlOOBO: 

TBI  I  UtnnBRATIVB  COROUSS 
pi  St 


year.  I  have  been  keeping  a 
[t  enumerates  the  complaints 
hsve  made  to  me  against  the 
Congreaa. 
Deludes  the  following  entries: 
not  efficient;  Congress  la  not 
problems  of  the  nation:  Con- 
ImiioMUsed  by  delay  and  obstruc- 
eaonot  do  anything  but  paaa 
Inereaae  tazea:  Congreaa  la  too 
geta  bogged  down  In  detaila: 
Uw  reaponatve  to  apedal  Intereat 
Congreaa  haa  the  beat  polltldana 
can  buy:  Congreaa  treata  Its 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

members  too  generoualy.  with  paid  Junketa 
and  political  perks:  Congreaa  la  a  center  of 
acandal.  whether  of  money,  aez.  Illegal 
druga,  or  alcohol:  Congreaa  does  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  the  average  man  and 
woman. 

From  thla  dlstreaalngly  long  but  atUl  In- 
coinplete  list  (to  which  you  may  want  to  add 
a  complaint  of  your  own),  it  la  clear  that 
fcTMwMwf  Congreaa  la  one  of  America'a  fa- 
vmlte  indoor  aporta.  I  would  not  argue  tor  a 
moment  that  there  la  no  truth  to  theae  com- 
plainta.  There  la  aomething  to  each  of  them, 
and  without  doubt  Coogreaa  needa  to  Im- 
prove tta  performance  and  Ita  Image  In  every 
1nirt«~^  It  could— and  can— do  better. 

Ncmetheleaa.  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  dlatlncttve  and  permanent  fea- 
turea  of  C<Higreaa  la  Ita  wldopread  unpopu- 
larity. The  unpopularity  cornea  about  In 
part,  I  think,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
leglalatlve  process.  The  process  Is  slow,  oom- 
plez,  cumberaome,  and  often  unproductive. 
Coogreaa  Is  also  unpopular  because  the  aub- 
atance  of  its  work  la  highly  controveraiaL 
The  range  of  poUdea  and  the  volume  of 
problems  Congress  deals  with  create  endless 
opportunities  for  dissatisfaction.  With  re- 
apect  to  most  Issues,  either  sction  or  insc- 
tlon  draws  Are.  I  suppose  that  an  Institution 
to  which  people  sseribe  the  responsibility 
for  resolving  all  the  His  of  the  nation  Is 
bound  to  fall  short  of  expectations.  Disfavor 
may  be  Ita  lot  in  life.  It  la  alao  true  thato 
moat  members  of  Congreaa  do  not  defend 
the  tnatitutlon:  in  fact,  many  seem  to  enjoy 
Ita  unpopularity.  They  campaign  agalnat  It, 
and  they  go  to  great  palna  to  aeparate  them- 
aelves  from  it.  Americana  will  probably  not 
^^y^^m  an  Ixatltution  which  their  own  rep- 
resmtatives  disclaim. 

If  a  most  vital  characterlsUc  of  Congress 
its  representathreneas— Is  kept  In  mind,  then 
the  failings  of  Congress  can  be  better  under- 
stood. To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  the  rep- 
resentative nature  of  Congress  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  many  of  the  most  scathing  criti- 
cisms. Yet  if  the  people  want  a  truly  repre- 
aoitattve  legislature— one  which  faithfully 
reflecta  the  variety  of  America  as  it  con- 
fronU  the  natton's  most  difficult  problems- 
then  the  legidature  will  inevitably  be  slug- 
gish, untidy,  overburdensd,  and  somewhat 
chaotic.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  institution 
which  Is  both  efficient  snd  representative  Is 
a  contradiction  In  terms. 

Our  constitutional  forefathers  did  not 
expect  Congreaa  to  be  efficient.  They 
wanted  It  to  repreaent  the  people  and  to  be 
responsive  to  the  people.  My  view  of  Con- 
gress, often  expressed  and  frequently  chal- 
lenged, la  that  It  la  more  reaponaive  to  the 
people  and  more  representative  of  the 
people  than  most  Americans  think.  A  body 
of  535  men  snd  women  elected  by  330  mil- 
lion Americans  from  extremely  diverse 
states  and  districts  Is  Just  not  going  to  func- 
tion like  clockwork  Complete  integrity  will 
not  be  iU  haUmark.  It  will  never  live  up  to 
exalted  standards  of  performance. 

Critics  often  overlook  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress Is  sn  Intensely  political  organisation. 
No  longer  are  members  of  Congress  Insulat- 
ed from  their  constituendea  aa  they  were  in 
the  early  daya  of  the  nation:  on  the  con- 
trary, today  they  are  within  a  few  houn  of 
their  constituents  no  matter  where  they 
live,  and  in  any  case  they  are  only  a  tele- 
phone call  away.  Most  of  them  are  quite 
readily  accessible  to  the  folks  bsck  home. 
Moreover,  members  records  are  widely  pub- 
licized, and  their  sUtements  are  quickly 
analysed.  While  it  is  true  that  Congress  may 
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not  respond  to  all  people  as  well  as  it 
ahould,  it  doea  reapcMid  to  thoae  people  (and 
they  are  many)  who  know  how  to  uae  the 
political  proeesB  to  their  advantage  and  who 
understsnd  how  to  press  their  views  upon 
members.  If  Congress  does  not  always  dis- 
cern the  public  good  and  if  it  is  not  always 
totally  fair  to  all  groups,  that  may  be  be- 
cause not  every  group  has  been  equally  ef- 
fective In  pwsslng  IU  Interests  on  Congress. 
In  most  cases,  however.  Congress  hss  been 
responsive  and  has  acted  as  a  representative 
of  the  people,  at  least  for  those  who  have 
made  their  claims. 

There  is  another  way  to  appreciate  the 
political  character  of  Congress.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Congress  follows  qiUte  closely  the 
dear  and  dominant  moods  of  the  country. 
In  recent  years.  Congress  hss  shown  sensi- 
tivity to  the  moods  against  big  government, 
agslnst  high  taxes,  snd  against  too  litUe  de- 
fense by  supporting  deregulatkm.  tax  cuts, 
and  ad^^tl""*!  defense  q>ending.  Today,  for 
example,  Congreaa  la  not  paaaing  much  new 
legialaUon  becauae  It  aenaea  that  the  people 
really  do  not  want  It.  Far  from  betaig  unre- 
aponatve,  members  of  Congress  are  astute 
politicians,  aeut^  aware  of  the  views  of 
their  consUtuenU  and  well  prepared  to 
serve  than. 

The  responsiveness  of  C^ongreaa,  of  course, 
csn  be  overstated.  Given  the  number  of  In- 
teresU  in  the  country.  Congress  cannot  and 
does  not  answer  sll  of  them.  But  overall, 
members  of  Congress  strive  to  represent 
their  oonstltuento'  intereste  ss  they  under- 
stand those  Interests:  the  extent  to  which 
those  Interests  are  understood  depends  on 
how  effectively  they  have  been  communi- 
cated to  monbers  of  Congress.  The  most 
difficult  cases  arise  when  interests  conflict. 
In  such  esses,  there  Is  usually  ambiguity  or 
delay  as  the  act  of  legislative  balancing  runs 
its  course. 

In  sum.  Congress  is  a  political  body  which 
mirrors  the  views  of  the  American  people. 
Its  main  feature  is  neither  its  courage,  its 
akill,  nor  its  efficiency,  but  Its  representa- 
tiveness.* 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO'S 
BIRTHDAY  A  NATIONAL  HOU- 
DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  inw  mw  jxkskt 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESEIfTATIVBS 

TueMday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
once  again  Joining  as  a  sponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  designate  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday  a  national  hol- 
iday. I  have  been  committed  to  this 
cause  for  over  a  decade  because  I  be- 
lieve our  coimtry  should  set  aside  a 
day  to  honor  the  American  who  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  who  generated  the 
drive  for  human  rights  around  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  this  national 
holiday  would  be  a  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  reexamine  our  commitment  to 
fight  bigotry,  hatred,  oppression,  and 
injustice. 

It  has  been  nearly  15  years  since  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  assassinated 
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in  Memphis.  Yet  we  still  do  not  have  a 
national  holiday  to  honor  this  man 
who  aroused  the  conscience  of  this 
Nation  to  live  up  to  its  great  humani- 
tarian ideals.  We  still  do  not  have  a 
day  devoted  to  reflection  and  recom- 
mitment to  these  ideals. 

I  believe  it  takes  a  rare  person  or  an 
extraordinary  event  to  Justify  a  na- 
tioiuQ  holiday.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  was  much  more  than  a  rare  person. 
He  was  unique  in  American  history— 
as  a  man,  as  a  leader,  and  as  an  advo- 
cate for  freedom.  The  events  closely 
associated  with  his  leadership  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  were  more  than 
extraordinary.  They  had,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  an  extraordinary  impact 
on  American  society. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  feel  the 
deep  loss  of  the  presence,  the  voice, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

For,  no  voice  would  be  more  welcome 
now,  when  the  forces  of  reaction  are 
trying  to  push  back  the  clo(dc  of  civil 
rights.  No  voice  would  be  more  helpful 
today,  when  Federal  budget  managers 
are  ignoring  the  issues  of  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  hunger  in  our  society, 
and  decay  in  our  cities.  No  voice  is 
more  needed  now.  when  the  senseless 
escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
has  moved  our  Nation  and  our  world 
closer  to  the  brink  of  annihilation. 

His  firm,  resolute,  confident  voice  of 
freedom,  of  Justice,  of  love,  of  nonvio- 
lent action,  and  peace  is  sorely  missed 
now. 

A  national  holiday  dedicated  to  Dr. 
King's  ideals  would  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  nurture  his  dream. 

I  will  continue  to  work  for  the  Dr. 
King  holiday  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  this  effort. 

Dr.  King  sacrificed  his  life  for  his 
dream  of  a  fuUy  Just  America.  Surely 
we  can  dedicate  1  day  to  sustain  the 
life  of  that  dream.* 


HOW  A  BILL  BECOMES  A  LAW 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  auKois 

IH  THE  HOTTSE  Or  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Tuesday,  January  25. 1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  in  Congress  are  so  close  to  the  legis- 
lative process  that  we  sometimes 
forget  that  the  way  in  which  a  bill  be- 
comes law  is  hot  clearly  undersUxxl  by 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans.  I  re- 
ceive inquiries  from  time  to  time  about 
this  question.  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
summary  of  the  process  in  the  hope  it 
m&y  be  useful  to  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  machinery  of  government. 


HOW  A  SnX  BSC01 


LAW 


Ours  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.  It  is  not 
a  pure  democracy.  It  is  a  republic  in  a 
democracy.  It  is  a  representative  de- 
mocracy. 
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Our  laws  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
wishes  and  wants,  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  American  people  as  expreaMd 
through  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress:  435  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  and  100  in  the  Senate.  Any 
Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  may 
introduce  a  bill  embodying  a  proposed 
law  or  revision  of  existing  laws,  at  any 
time  when  his  respective  House  is  in 
session.  When  introduced,  the  bill  will 
be  entered  in  the  Journal  of  the 
House,  and  the  title  and  sponsors  of  it 
printed  in  the  Cohoressiohal  Rbooed 
of  that  day. 

BACH  BILL  irailBIBBD 

Each  bill  introduced  is  assigned  a 
number  by  the  clerk  of  each  House 
and  referred  to  the  committee  having 
Jiu-isdiction  over  the  subject  matter  by 
the  presiding  officer,  that  is.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  Copies  of  the  bill  are 
printed  by  the  Oovemment  Printing 
Office  and  made  publicly  available 
from  the  congressional  docimient 
rooms. 

Acting  through  its  chairman,  the 
committee  decides  whether  a  biU 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  full  commit- 
tee or  referred  to  a  subcommittee  for 
its  initial  consideration. 

THX  DKLinaATIVX  STACK 

The  committee's  deliberations  are 
the  most  important  stage  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  It  is  here  that  detailed 
study  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
made  and  where  people  are  given  the 
right  to  present  their  views  hi  public 
hearings.  When  the  chairman  has  set 
a  date  for  public  hearings  it  is  general- 
ly announced  by  publication  in  the 
Cohoressiohal  Record. 

Copies  of  the  bill  imder  consider- 
ation by  the  committee  are  customari- 
ly sent  to  the  executive  departments 
or  agencies  concerned  with  the  subject 
matter  for  theh*  official  views  to  be 
presented  in  writing  or  by  oral  testi- 
mony before  the  conunittee.  The 
number  of  witnesses,  pro  and  con. 
heard  by  the  committee  is  largely  dic- 
tated by  the  Importance  of  the  pro- 
posed legldation  and  degree  of  public 
interest  in  it. 

Tssmioinr  BKAxs 

The  transcript  of  the  testimony 
taken  is  available  for  inspection  in  the 
individual  committee  offices.  Quite 
frequently,  dependent  on  the  impor- 
tance of  t^e  subject  matter,  the  com- 
mittee heulngs  on  a  bill  are  printed 
and  copies  made  available  to  the 
public. 

After  conclusion  of  the  hearings  the 
committee  proceeds  to  meet  in  execu- 
tive sessions— sometimes  referred  to  as 
"markup"  sessions— to  discuss  the  bill 
in  detail  and  to  consider  such  amend- 
ments as  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee may  wish  to  offer.  Each  committee 
has  it  own  rules  of  procedure  but  they 
generally  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  itself. 
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By  a  formal  vote  of  the  onnmittee. 
it  decides  whether  to  report  favorably 
to  the  Houae  the  bill  with  or  without 
committee  amendments.  A  committee 
report  must  accompany  the  bill,  set- 
Ung  f<>rth  the  nature  of  the  bill  and 
reasons  for  the  committee's  recom- 
mended i4>provaL  The  nvori  sets 
forth  specifically  the  committee 
amendments  and.  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  each  House,  indicates  all 
changes  the  bill  would  make  in  exist- 
ing law.  Any  committee  member,  indi- 
vidually or  Jointly,  may  ffle  additional 
supplemental  or  minority  views  to  ac- 
ccnopany  the  majority  committee 
report.  The  committee  report,  accom- 
panying the  bill,  is  viewed  by  the 
courts  and  the  administrative  agencies 
as  the  moat  Important  document  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 


Armasroaiuiu 

When  a  bill  is  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee it  is  placed  on  the  appropriate 
calendar.  The  majority  leadership  de- 
cides how  and  when  the  bill  will  be 
considered  on  the  floor.  In  general  the 
bill  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  calen- 
dar for  several  days  to  enable  mem- 
bers to  become  acquainted  with  its 
provisions. 

In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
innumerable  measure  of  relatively 
minor  importance  are  disposed  of  by 
unanimous  consent.  In  the  Senate, 
where  debate  is  unlimited,  major  bills 
are  brought  up  on  moticm  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  in  the  House  are 
called  up  under  a  privileged  resolution 
reported  from  the  Rules  C(Hnmittee 
which  fixes  the  limits  of  debate  and 
whether  amendments  may  be  offered 
from  the  floor.  The  Rules  Committee 
rescdution  is  called  a  rule  for  consider- 
ation of  a  bill:  a  closed  rule  if  no 
amendments  are  allowed,  as  is  general- 
ly the  case  hi  tax  bills,  and  an  open 
rule  if  amendments  can  be  offered. 
■BACHniG  comnaua 

While  there  are  distant  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  proce- 
dures, in  general  a  bill  is  debated  at 
length  with  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents presenting  their  views  to  ac- 
quaint the  membership,  as  well  as  the 
general  public  with  the  issues  in- 
volved, and  all  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  the  (x>nsensus.  Amendments  are  fre- 
quently offered  to  make  the  measure 
more  in  conformity  with  the  Judgment 
of  the  majority.  In  the  course  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  there  are  various 
parliamentary  motions,  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  which  may  be 
offered  to  determine  the  sentiment  of 
the  members  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  The  measiire  may  be 
postponed  to  some  future  date  or  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee  which 
reported  it. 

With  the  conclusion  of  general 
debate  and  the  reading  of  the  bill  for 
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HON.  WILLIAM  (BUI)  CUY 

OTMUSOnU 
ni  THB  HOUSE  or  BKPBISXIITATIVB 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
9  Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Spetker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
eliminate  a  glaring  Inequity  in  the 
treatment  of  Federal  firefighters  by 
reducing  the  regularly  scheduled  Fed- 
eral firefighter  workweek  from  72  to 
56  hours.  The  bill  also  authorises  the 
payment  of  25  percent  premium  pay 
and  overtime  pay  for  any  hours  in 
excess  of  the  se-hour  workweek. 

FMeral  firefighters  currently  work  a 
scheduled  72-hour  workweek.  They  are 
paid  salaries  comparable  to  most  mu- 
nicipal firefighters  who  work  an  aver- 
age 54  hours  weekly.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  extends  special  over- 
time-pay provisions  to  all  fire  and 
police  personnel,  including  Federal 
firefighters.  It  mandates  payment  for 
aU  hours  In  excess  of  54  hours  per 
week.  But,  under  a  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  Federal  fire- 
fighters receive  only  one-half  time, 
not  time  and  one-half,  for  each  of  the 
18  hours  of  overtime  they  are  required 
to  work  each  week. 

The  rationale  for  this  payment 
scheme  was  that  since  Federal  fire- 
fighters receive  regular  pay.  which  in- 
cludes 25  percent  premium  pay,  for 
each  of  the  72  hours  they  work,  they 
are  only  entitled  to  receive  one-half 
time  their  regular  rate  of  pay  for  the 
18  overtime  hours.  What  this  has 
meant  to  the  average  Federal  fire- 
fighter—OS-5.  step  4— is  the  payment 
of  approximately  il.85  per  hoiir  for  18 
hours  of  overtime.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  service  has  experienced  diffi- 
culties In  retaining  high  quality  per- 
sonnel, with  many  firefighters  leaving 
to  work  for  municipal  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Recognizing  the  Inequity  of  the  72- 
hour  workweek,  the  95th  Congress 
passed  an  Identical  bill,  HJl.  3161. 
with  wide  bipartisan  support  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  However,  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill  on  the  basis 
of  arguments  set  forth  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  Those  arguments 
were  rejected  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committees. 

The  first  objection  to  the  bill  was 
that  the  legislation  did  not  reduce  pre- 
mium pay  for  Federal  firefighters; 
that  premium  pay  should  be  reduced 
when  hours  are  reduced.  This  argu- 
ment was  based  on  a  faulty  interpreta- 
tion of  premium  pay  provisions. 

Under  existing  law,  Federal  employ- 
ees who  regularly  perform  substantial 
amounts  of  standby  duty  beyond  a 
normal  tour  of  duty  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  in  lieu 
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of  overtime,  night  differential,  Sunday 
and  holiday  pay.  It  is  a  percentage, 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  an  employ- 
ee's baae  pay.  The  actual  percentage 
of  premiimi  pay  which  an  employee 
receives  is  fixed  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
soimel  Management  on  the  basis  of 
overtime,  nights,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days worked.  The  56-hour  woikweek 
would  meet  each  of  the  criteria  for 
full  premium  pay.  and  is  therefore  Jus- 
tified under  current  law. 

The  second  major  objection  to  the 
legislation  was  that  it  would  impair 
the  ability  of  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  manage  the  work  force. 
However,  no  provision  of  the  vetoed 
bill  would  have  had  this  effect.  The 
legislation  simply  said  that— 

The  regularly  achedule  administrative 
workweek  of  Federal  flreflghten  shall  be  sn 
avence  of  56  houra  per  week,  computed  on 
the  basis  of  a  period  of  31  conaecutlve  days. 

It  provided  that— 

The  duration  and  frequency  of  vmtk.  shifts 
occurring  within  such  period  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  ClvQ 
Service  Commlssaion. 

This  provision  would  fully  permit 
agency  heads  to  manage  Federal  fire- 
fighters. 

The  third  and  final  objection  to  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  bill  was  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
required  to  hire  4.600  new  Federal 
firefighters  at  an  annual  cost  of  $46.7 
million.  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates were  rejected  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  In  light  of  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
only  2.200  new  Federal  firefighters 
would  be  needed  If  the  72-hour  work- 
week were  reduced,  at  a  cost  of  $24.3 
million. 

Throughout  consideration  of  the 
vetoed  bill,  the  reduced  Federal  fire- 
fighter workweek,  along  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  25  percent  premium  pay. 
was  regularly  characterized  as  some 
sort  of  windfall  by  the  bill's  oppo- 
nents. The  provisions  of  H.R.  3161 
would  have  decreased  the  average  Fed- 
eral firefighter's  weekly  paycheck  by 
approximately  9  percent.  Further- 
more, comparisons  between  Federal 
firefighter  locals  and  corresponding 
municiiMtl  locals  revealed  that  munici- 
pal firefighters  earned  at  least  $500 
more  per  year  for  an  average  54-hour 
workweek,  with  Federal  firefighters 
working  33  percent  more  hours  per 
week.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
depiction  of  this  bill  as  a  windfall  for 
Federal  firefighters  was  and  remains 
unwarranted. 

Federal  firefighters  continue  to  be 
treated  unfairly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  work  hours  and 
compensation.  I  have  therefore  intro- 
duced this  bill,  and  expect  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  lend  their  sup- 
port once  agtdn.  so  that  this  unfalr 
treatment  of  Federal  firefighters  may 
finally  be  rectified.* 
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REAGAN  CABINET 
APPOINTMENTS 


HON.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

omAim 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXntESEHTATTVES 

Tuaday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  two  newest  Sec- 
retaries-designate to  the  Cabinet:  Eliz- 
abeth Dole  and  Margaret  Heckler.  I 
have  worked  extensively  with  both 
Elizabeth  and  Peggy,  and  am  certain 
we  can  look  forward  to  Informed  and 
able  leadership  as  they  assume  charge 
of  these  two  extremely  Important  Fed- 
eral Departments.  Further,  their  nth 
polntment  brings  with  It  the  promise 
of  a  strong  voice  on  behalf  of  women 
within  the  Cabinet  and  the  hope  for 
greater  Involvement  of  women  In  im- 
portant policymaking  positions  in  the 
administration. 

President  Reagan  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  appointing  these  two  extremely 
well-qualified  individuals  to  his  Cabi- 
net. Both  Elizabeth  and  Peggy  have  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  specialized 
knowledge  of  the  interworklngs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Their  work  has 
earned  them  the  respect  of  women 
and  men  across  the  political  spectrum, 
and  will  benefit  the  President,  his  ad- 
ministration, and  the  country. 

Women  liave  become  a  strong  and 
vocal  political  force  in  electoral  poli- 
tics, although  they  remain  seriously 
imderrepresented  in  important  policy- 
making roles  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. This  can  in  part  be  attributed  to 
the  relatively  recent  entry  of  large 
numbers  of  women  into  politics  who 
have  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to 
work  up  to  positions  of  higher  author- 
ity. This  is  changing:  Not  as  fast  as 
many  of  us  would  hope,  but  it  is 
changing.  Record  numl>ers  of  women 
ran  and  were  elected  In  local  and  State 
elections  last  year,  as  those  women  al- 
ready holding  elective  office  continued 
to  move  up  to  positions  of  greater  in- 
fluence and  power. 

In  filling  these  two  Cabinet  vacan- 
cies. President  Reagan  was  no  doubt 
presented  with  a  number  of  highly 
qualified  candidates,  both  male  and 
female.  In  nomhiating  Elizabeth  Dole 
and  Margaret  Heckler.  I  believe  he 
wisely  chose  the  two  people  best  quali- 
fied for  the  job.  It  Lb  my  hope  that 
their  nominations  will  be  warmly  re- 
ceived and  swiftly  approved  by  the 
new  Senate.* 
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HELP  TO  PUERTO  RICO'S 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

orFCBtToaico 
IX  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPBB8BHTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  BCr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
and  extend  the  Investment  tax  credit 
and  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system  to  certain  property  used  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Hi.  Speaker,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  develivment 
depends  on  its  ability  to  attract  VJB. 
capltsU  investments.  Since  1921  Con- 
gress has  acknowledged  this  fact  and 
has  allowed  special  tax  treatment  for 
U.S.  subsidiary  corporations  doing 
business  in  Puerto  Rico.  These  tax  ad- 
vantages have  worked  well  and  are  re- 
siwnsible  for  most  of  Puerto  Rico's 
economic  development.  Nevertheless, 
in  recent  years  Congress  has  enacted 
laws  like  ERTA  and  TEFRA  which  ex- 
tended new  tax  benefits  to  domestic 
corporations  doing  business  in  the 
mainland.  While  doing  so  Puerto 
Rico's  historical  advantages  to  attract 
U.S.  capital  investments  have  dimin- 
ished proportionately. 

This  bill  seeks  to  extend  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system  to  companies 
doing  business  in  Puerto  Rico  with  a 
passthrough  mechanism  that  will 
enable  the  UJ3.  parent  companies  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  This  bill  wiU 
not  give  new  benefits  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies. It  will  only  extend  the  existing 
benefits  to  companies  doing  business 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  by  providing  a 
passthrough  mechanism  will  maintain 
the  historical  balance  of  incentives  be- 
tween doing  business  in  the  mainland 
and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  which  will  be  of  great  help  to 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  development.* 


ALBERT         EINSTEIN         DISTIN- 
OUISHED  ACHIEVEMENT 

AWARD 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

ornosntA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  and  the  community  at  large 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  an  exempla- 
ry Miamian,  Lawrence  B.  Aiurtiin,  who 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein Distinguished  Achievement 
Award.  Mr.  Austin  has  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  communal  leadership 
through  philanthropic  activity,  and 
has  found  the  time  and  energy  to 
engage  in  a  multitude  of  humanitarian 
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causes.  His  speech,  which  I  include 
here,  should  serve  as  an  in^tratioo  to 
all: 

AiMoet  Euisiaui  Colubi  or  MBncnn 
Senator   Pepper.   Oovemor   Askew.   Dr. 
Lamm.  Rabbis,  snd  distinguished  guests. 

A  short  time  ago.  wItDe  vistttnc  my  broth- 
er's home.  I  was  glandng  at  some  old  books. 
One  that  partleularly  caught  my  eye  was 
my  mother's  hi^  sdiool  physics  text  Now. 
I  doot  begin  to  know  why  this  particular 
book  stood  out  from  tlw  others  because  my 
knowledge  of  ttie  subject  is  quite  limited. 
Pertiaps  the  reason  it  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  that  rd  Just  read  a  brief  article  in 
Time  """f****  on  the  ezplaalon  of  knowl- 
edge In  our  modem  world.  The  artide  point- 
ed out  that  of  aU  the  sdentisU  the  world 
has  ever  known,  living  and  dead— from 
Galen  and  Pasteur  and  ITartamf  Cuile  to 
Dr.  Salk  and  Von  Braun  and  Winst.eln  to 
men  and  women  now  working  In  sophisticat- 
ed labs  seddng  cures  for  cancer  and  new 
uses  for  computers— over  90  percent  of  all 
scientists  who  has  evn-  lived,  are  now  alive.  I 
was  going  to  elemmtary  school  when  the 
Russians  launched  the  ^lutnik  in  1958  and 
the  WOTld  of  knoirtedge  exploded.  The  aits 
took  a  teiTlflc  academic  pounding  In  those 
durs,  as  everyone  suddenly  wanted,  or  they 
wanted  their  chOdren.  to  be  engineers  and 
chemists  and  t,rchnician8  and  lead  the  race 
into  the  31st  Century.  All  at  once  there  was 
no  time  to  broaden  oneself,  to  seek  new  ho- 
rlaons.  The  name  of  the  game  became  com- 
petition. Values  changed,  people  changed, 
the  world  changed. 

So,  tt  was  In  tliis  frame  of  mind  that  I 
looked  at  my  mother's  book— a  monument 
to  a  long-gone  past  even  though  It  was  Just 
a  generation  ago.  Just  a  few  short  years  as 
the  world  turns.  I  looked  up  a  few  Items  to 
see  what  changes  tiad  been  made  In  just  a 
couple  of  decades.  Of  course,  basic  physical 
laws,  like  gravity  and  the  state  of  matter, 
were  the  same  then  as  we  understand  them 
now.  and  such  things  as  astranavlgation  and 
ortiital  physics  were  not  even  there.  I  doubt 
if  they'd  have  even  been  written  In  a  sdence 
fiction  book  back  then.  But  I  did  find  a  good 
basis  for  comparison  when  I  tu^ipended  on 
the  subject  atomic  energy. 

Atomic  energy  was  known,  but  the  vast 
potential  it  held  liad  not  been  recognized. 
The  book  simply  said.  "It  tias  been  suggest- 
ed that  atoms,  the  smallest  nondlvisable 
state  of  matter,  contain  a  great  amount  of 
elemental  energy.  However,  very  lltUe  re- 
search has  been  done  on  this  subject,  and 
litUe  Is  known  about  the  nature  of  such 
energy."  It  went  on  to  make  a  few  poinU 
about  radioactivity  as  it  occurs  in  nature, 
and  a  few  other  things  I  don't  really  imder- 
stand.  I  sat  back  for  a  mommt,  and  I 
thought  about  a  few  things,  a  few  things  Fd 
like  to  sliare  with  you,  tliis  evening. 

This  book  was  in  use  in  the  tilgh  schools 
of  our  nation  In  the  1920's,  1930's  and 
1940's.  during  the  time  when  Dr.  Albert  Ein- 
stein, the  namesake  of  this  university's  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  was  propounding  the  theo- 
ries tliat  would  unleash  the  atom  and 
change  the  world. 

I  thought  about  his  mysterious  "E=MC*", 
possibly  the  best  known  and  least  under- 
stood scientific  equation  In  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  about  the  fact  that  It  assures 
us  that  energy  can  be  turned  into  matter. 

I  thought  about  HirostilmB  and  Nagasaki 
and  the  musliroom  clouds  that  appeared 
tliat  day  forever  to  tiang  over  mankind,  to 
pervade  our  souls  with  a  fear  never  before 
known  on  this  planet.  I  thought  about  elec- 
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Heisl  began  the  political  process  of  re- 
birth for  his  nation  and.  with  the  dedication 
of  a  few  believers,  his  begliming  has 
brought  about  the  formation  of  a  nation 
that  is  critical  to  world  peace,  ntm  its  tur- 
bulent beginning.  Israel  has  emerged  as  the 
bastion  against  communist  domination  of 
the  rich  oil-producing  Middle  East,  as  a 
guardian  for  freedom,  and  as  a  reminder 
that  the  rl^ts  of  man  will  never  be  over- 
come by  tyrants. 

It  Is  refreshing  that  one  small  nation,  one 
■man  spirit  stands  firm  against  the  giants  of 
the  earth,  as  David  race  stood  against  Goli- 
ath, willing  to  pay  In  the  coin  of  blood  the 
price  for  peace,  security,  and  integrity,  will- 
ing to  stand  for  its  beliefs  snd  traditions 
against  the  combined  might  of  world  opin- 
ion. This  little  nation  and  these  people  be- 
lieve those  tradlUons  to  be  right,  and  their 
cause  to  be  Jtist.  It  is  thrilling  to  know  that 
generations  of  modem  young  Israelis  stand 
on  the  site  of  ancient  tragedy.  Masada.  and 
promise  themselves,  their  long-dead  ances- 
tors, and  their  Ood.  "Never  AgatiL" 

America  shares  in  these  deep  traditions 
aiul  heritages.  Our  nation  has  been  one 
which  has  provided  shelter  and  support  for 
Jews  and  for  IsraeL  America  has  given  us  a 
place  to  grow  and  regain  our  stroigth.  and 
has  held  our  hands  ss  we  struggled  to  regain 
our  ancestral  home.  America  has  found  in 
Israel  a  lasting  friend  in  a  critical  area  of 
the  world— the  only  real  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East— in  an  era  when  the  number  of 
democracies  U  dwindling  sadly. 

The  rebirth  of  Israel  is  a  statement  to  the 
world  that  the  will  of  a  people  can  endure, 
that  genocide  can  be  resisted,  that  there  are 
forces  at  work  in  the  universe  beyond  poli- 
ties and  war  and  adenoe  and  economics  .  .  . 
or  sny  other  "ology"  or  "ism"  imaginable. 

The  very  existence  of  Yeshiva  University 
and  of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine further  attests  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

The  creation  of  the  college  in  the  1950's. 
during  a  time  when  economic  conditions 
were  generally  unfavorable  for  such  a  ven- 
ture, was  miracle  enough,  but  the  reason  for 
its  creation  goes  beyond  even  that. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  we  Jews  have 
held  medicine  In  the  highest  respect.  The 
physidan  was  the  most  honored  of  men,  de- 
scribed in  ancient  literature  as  one  who  Imi- 
Utes  the  ways  of  Ood,  giving  health  and 
bringing  release  from  pain.  He  was  consid- 
ered not  Just  a  craftsman,  but  the  wisest  of 
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Many  of  the  greatest  of  our  scholars  have 
been  physicians— men  such  as  Bsra  and  Ben 
Bin  who  wrote,  "Honor  the  physician  with 
the  honor  due  him.  for  the  Lord  created 
him  *  *  *  and  He  gave  skill  to  men  that  He 
might  be  glorified  In  His  marvelous  works. 
By  them  He  heals  and  takes  away  pain." 

Jews  In  the  middle  ages  were  Instrumental 
in  the  advance  of  medical  sdence.  Moses 
Maimonldes  wrote  ten  major  medical 
papers,  a  number  of  which  retained  their 
sdentific  validity  well  into  the  modem  era. 
Jewish  physicians  were  honored  as  teachers 
and  researchers  throughout  history.  The 
names  of  Paul  Ehrlich,  Slgmund  Freud, 
August  Wasserman,  Bela  Schick,  Jonas 
Salk,  Albert  Sabln.  and  others  compose  an 
awesome  honor  role. 

But  despite  this  age-old  reverence  for  the 
healing  arts,  and  our  traditional  sensitivity 
to  the  suffering  of  others,  Jews  in  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties  were  fscing  a  major 
tragedy.  We  were  being  overlooked,  shunted 
aside,  ignored,  blatantly  discriminated 
against  in  our  efforts  to  enroll  in  American 
medical  colleges. 
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A  "quoU  system"  shadowed  the  land.  Tal- 
ented young  Jewish  college  graduates  found 
themselves  required  to  fUl  out  applications 
i-^j^iaiiy  listing  "mother's  maiden  name," 
"ethnic  origin."  and  "ancestry."  and  being 
passed  over  for  admission  in  favor  of  others 
of  dif  f  emt  faiths  and  backgrounds.  Jewish 
medical  educators  were  not  invited  to  facul- 
ties. All  this  was  done  In  the  face  of  a  shock- 
ing w»'wai  shortage  of  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel. 

It  was  to  solve  this  problem,  in  the  face  of 
the  many  difficulties  posed  by  the  times, 
that  the  CoUege  of  Medicine  was  estab- 
lished at  Teshiva  University— a  testament  to 
the  intensity  of  our  people,  and  the  will  we 
have  to  do  what  we  must,  even  when  that 
task  Is  impossible.  Teshlva's  faith,  and  rec- 
ognition of  necessity,  brought  about  the  cre- 
ation of  what  we  see  at  its  campus  today  Is  a 
far  cry  frtHn  the  unfinished  labs  and  class- 
rooms confronted  by  the  flrst  class  of  S3 
meh  and  S  women.  Today,  here  In  our  South 
Florida  region  alone,  we  have  over  70 
alumni  from  the  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine, another  MO  graduates  of  the  Teshiva 
University,  ss  well  as  graduates  of  Wurs- 
weiller  who  serve  as  social  workers  in  Feder- 
ation and  in  old-age  homes  and  other  agen- 
cies. Graduates  of  Cordoao  are  practicing 
law,  and  many  Rabbinical  graduates  are  not 
only  serving  In  the  pulpits  and  classrooms, 
but  many  are  prominent  in  business  and 
professions  aU  over  Broward  and  Dade 
Counties. 

We  have  many  people  to  thank  for  this 
success:  Dr.  Samuel  Belkin,  for  his  dogged 
determination.  Dr.  Harry  Zimmerman  for 
his  counsel,  and  scores  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  gave  generously  not  only  of 
their  money  but  their  time,  because  they 
believed. 

I  b^eve  it  Is  Important  to  recall  the  words 
of  Dr.  Marcus  Kogel,  first  dean  of  the  fledg- 
ling school,  as  he  addressed  the  first  clsss. 
These  words  go  far  beyond  his  specific  sub- 
ject, for  while  they  refer  to  those  in  training 
to  be  doctors,  they  carry  a  message  to  our 
people  as  a  whole,  and  indeed  to  all  man- 
kind. These  words  are  the  essence  of  hu- 
manity, and  I  quote  briefly. 

"Your  concern,  most  of  all,  will  be  with 
people.  They  will  be  rich  and  poor,  but 
mostly  poor,  they  wiU  be  healthy  and  sick, 
but  mostly  sick.  There  will  be  Joy  and  de- 
QNiir.  There  will  be  happiness  and  woe.  You 
will  see  death  and  the  beginnings  of  life. 
But  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, you  must  maintain  an  attitude  of 
gentleness  and  warmth:  of  love  and  respect 
for  your  fellow  man  *  *  *  for  miracles  are 
performed  as  often  with  warmth  and  under- 
standing as  with  science." 

The  atom,  Israel.  Yeshiva  University,  the 
Albert  Einstein  CoUege  of  Medicine— all  are 
elemental  forces  and  triumphs  of  the  spirit 
of  mankind.  I  stand  before  you  a  puzzled 
man,  wondering  why  I  am  here  at  the  focal 
point  of  all  this  energy  and  achievement.  I 
stand  in  the  presence  of  those  greater  than 
myself,  and  with  every  fiber  of  my  being 
feel  humility  and  awe,  ttiat  I  have  been 
chosen  as  one  of  those  to  be  honored.  This 
tribute  Is  welcome,  but  frightening.  I  accept 
It  with  gratitude,  but  I  ask  for  the  prayers 
and  best  wishes  from  each  of  you  that  I  may 
bear  it  always  as  I  received  it.  unmarred  by 
arrogance.  unsuUied  by  selfishness. 

I  conclude  with  simply  "thank  you"  for 
the  honor  you  have  done  me.  my  wife,  my 
children,  my  parents,  and  all  my  family.* 
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A  SAD  CXnOOaiTART  ON  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  THE 
LETTER  THEY  WOULD  NOT 
PRINT 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVTTAS 

or  oaoKGiA 
nr  THC  HOUSE  OP  BEPBXSKHTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  January  2S.  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
WaU  Street  Journal,  nonnally  thought 
to  be  an  objective  reporter  of  facts,  re- 
cently demonstrated  that  its  editorial 
policy  can  be  skewed  by  faulty  facts.  A 
December  31, 1982,  editorial.  "Gorsuch 
in  the  Dock."  was  so  filled  with  factual 
inaccuracies,  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
board  pointing  out  the  truth.  In  the 
hope  they  would  get  their  facts 
straight  even  If  their  editorial  Judg- 
ment was  questionable.  Even  when  the 
inaccuracies  were  called  to  their  atten- 
tion, the  editorial  board  faUed  to  cor- 
rect the  facts. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  entitled 
to  Its  own  editorial  Judgment,  however 
wrongheaded  It  may  be.  But,  to  distort 
facts  is  another  thing  altogether. 
Facts  will  be  facts,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  policy  notwithstand- 
ing. 

I  am  putting  In  the  Cohgrxssiohal 
RscoRO  today  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  on 
December  31,  1982.  regarding  the  Gor- 
such contempt  of  Congress  matter,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which  I  wrote  on  January  5.  1983.  in 
response.  Unfortunately,  this  letter 
was  neither  printed  nor  even  acknowl- 
edged by  the  WaU  Street  JoumaL 
Other  major,  responsible  national 
newspapers,  who  might  have  had  dif- 
ferent views  from  those  of  us  In  Con- 
gress, stm  had  the  objectivity  to  pub- 
lish responses  and  corrections  to  their 
views.  I  wonder  what  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  covering  up,  except  its  own 
mistakes. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal's  factually 
flawed  editorial  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  itself.  The  error  is  conuMunded  by 
the  f  aUure  to  let  other  voices  be  heard 
or  the  factual  record  set  straight. 

The  article  and  letter  foUow: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jounud,  Dec  31, 
1982] 

GORSVCH  n«  THE  DOCK 

In  the  waning  houn  of  the  lameduck  ses- 
sion, the  House  took  its  most  punitive 
action,  next  to  impeachment,  against  an  ex- 
ecutive branch  official  by  dting  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Administrator 
Anne  M.  Gorsuch  for  contempt.  While  the 
dispute  ostensibly  involved  congresstmal 
access  to  EPA  documents  on  toxic  waste 
dumps,  the  real  issue  Is  whether  this  admin- 
istration is  to  be  allowed  by  the  environ- 
mental lobby,  entrenched  bureaucrats  and 
their  friends  in  congress  to  put  its  stamp  on 
enviroiunental  policy. 

This  particular  compaign,  part  of  a  broad 
assault  on  Mrs.  Gorsuch  that  began  the  day 
she  took  office,  started  with  House  over- 
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sight  investigations  of  the  administration  of 
the  so-called  Superfund  Act  of  1080.  This 
act  also  was  passed  in  the  haste  of  a  lame- 
duck  session.  It  was  preceded  by  a  great  deal 
of  exaggoated  and  cynkal  drum-beating 
about  the  alleged  horrors  of  an  old  toxic 
waste  dump  that  had  been  uncovered  at 
Love  Canal  In  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.  The  su- 
perfund provided  numey  to  dean  up  such 
dumps.  When  the  House  called  <m  Mrs.  Oor- 
such  and  other  administration  offldala  to 
testify  and  submit  documents  on  the  work 
of  the  superfund.  they  dutifully  compliwl. 

This,  however,  didnt  satisfy  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee, which  leaked  word  it  believed  the  ad- 
ministrmtion  was  cutting  "sweetheart  deals" 
with  polluters.  On  Nov.  16,  the  committee 
subpoenaed  Mrs.  Gonueh  to  turn  over  "aU 
books,  records,  oorreffxmdenoe,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  notes  and  documents"  relat- 
ing to  ttie  EPA's  tnveetlcatlon  of  160  has- 
ar«lous  waste  sites.  Mrs.  Garsueh  then  made 
available  to  the  committee  an  estimated 
787,000  pages  of  documents.  filUng  53  filing 
cabinets,  and  said  that  copying  and  person- 
nel costs  wotild  amount  to  $345,000  to  meet 
a  March  1  deadline. 

At  the  direction  of  President  Reagan, 
however,  Mrs.  Gorsuch  said  that  at  least74 
"enforcement  sensitive"  documents  were 
being  withheld  from  the  committee  because 
thdr  diadosure  could  Jeopardise  ongoing  in- 
vestigations or  negotiations  over  deaning  up 
dtmip  sites.  The  president  invoked  executhre 
privilege. 

The  words  "executive  privOege"  rang  in 
the  ears  of  the  House  Demoeraric  leader- 
ship like  a  tocsin  (or  maybe  a  toxin),  a  re- 
minder of  the  days  of  Watovate.  What  f ol- 
lowed  was  a  classic  railroad  Job  by  Congreas. 
The  contempt  resolution  against  Mrs. 
Gorsuch  was  called  up  with  only  two  days' 
notice  to  the  fuU  committee,  without  giving 
members  sufficient  time  to  study  the  Issue 
or  to  explore  options.  The  committee  reject- 
ed, along  party  lines,  a  moticm  to  provide 
more  time  for  debate.  It  rejected  White 
House  proposals  to  meet  administration  of- 
ficials to  discuss  the  matter.  It  rejected  a 
proposal  to  see  a  sampling  of  the  withheld 
documents  to  better  understand  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  these  "enforcement 
sensitive"  issues.  It  also  rejected  a  i»opoaal 
to  allow  a  V&  District  Court  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  subpoena. 

The  committee  then  dted  Mrs.  Gorsuch 
for  ctmtempt  and  didnt  provide  its  report  to 
the  full  House  unUl  the  momlng  of  the 
floor  debate.  A  lopsided,  bipartisan  majority 
voted  269  to  106  for  the  contempt  dtatlon: 
56  Republicans  voted  with  the  majority, 
while  only  four  Democrats  voted  against  the 
resoluUoiL 

While  the  threat  of  a  congressional  con- 
tempt dtlation  Is  not  at  all  uncommon,  a 
compromise  is  usually  reached.  In  fact,  the 
last  court  conviction  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress was  in  1916  against  a  VB.  attorney. 

But.  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gorsuch,  the 
House  showed  no  willingness  for  discussion 
or  compromise.  Indeed,  it  really  hasn't 
shown  much  interest  In  investigating  the 
administration  waste  dean-up  at  all  Who, 
for  Instance,  plans  to  read  787.000  pages  of 
text?  Rather,  the  House's  intent  is  to  show 
this  administration,  as  it  has  shown  others 
before  it,  that  the  real  power  in  Washington 
does  not  lie  with  an  elected  president  and 
his  appointees  but  with  the  permanent  alli- 
ances of  lobbies,  staff  professionals  and 
long-term  legislators. 

Mrs.  Gorsuch  took  the  matter  philosophi- 
cally. The  congressional  blitzkrieg  against 
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her.  she  said,  "would  not  produce  the  dooi- 
raenta.  It  would  not  decide  the  Issue  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  It  would  only  send  me  to 
jaD  for  a  modHieeded  rest" 

Mrs.  Oorsuch.  it  might  be  argued,  has  not 
played  ber  cards  as  weD  as  she  mlgbt  have 
in  WasMngtoo.  That  is  another  way  of 
saying  thatabe  has  resisted  the  temptation 
to  submit  to  the  pressures  of  the  permanent 
ftaWlttif^  HeD  hath  no  fury  like  an  en- 
trenched power  structure  seomed.  no 
matter  bow  dtwulng  It  mli^t  be  of  that 
soora.  Tlw  fight  between  Mrs.  Gorsuch  and 
the  OoDgreas  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  few 
Annmmnta  that  wercot  Induded  In  a  vast 
stack  no  one  ever  Intendfd  to  read.  It  has 
everyttiing  to  do  with  whether  sn  elected 
government  or  a  permanent  government 
wm  cmtrol  power.  The  iasne  is  Important 
enough  that  we  hope  Mrs.  Ooisudi  Is  not 
deterred  by  this  latest  affront  ftom  oontlnu- 
Ing  to  buA  the  system. 

OomOTTB  oar  POBLIC  WOBKS 

un  TasmvoaiATiaBi. 
WaOtinoton,  D.C  JonMory  S.  lUi. 
Mr.  DswiB.  Hnnawosa. 
Editorial  Board,  WaU  Stnet  Journal, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dbsx  Ma.  Hsmmran:  It  is  apparent  from 
your  edttortal  of  December  31.  1963.  "Gor- 
sudi  in  the  Dock",  that  your  sources  of  In- 
f ormatioD  had  to  be  solely  from  the  Admtn- 
istrattoo's  views  and  not  from  any  responsi- 
ble news  sources  and  cotatnly  not  from 
Members  of  Congreas  who  were  directly  in- 
vcdved.  for  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine 
you  made  no  effort  to  cheek  yotn'  informa- 
tion with  the  Committee  or  House  leader- 
ship. 

Your  "facta"  are  so  totally  flawed  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  your  editorial  cohmnn.  Let  me 
Ulustrate  this. 

Wall  Street  Journal  myth:  "(The  Commit- 
tee) rejected  proposals  to  meet  with  Admin- 
istration officials  to  discuss  the  matter." 

Fact:  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 
L  along  with  other  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, met  with  and  discussed  proposals  for  so- 
lutl<m  with  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
on  December  6.  1983.  and  with  Fred  Field- 
ing. Counel  to  the  President,  on  December 
16. 1983.  Those  meetings  were  in  addition  to 
a  meeting  between  myself  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  with  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  and  other  EPA  officials 
on  October  1,  1963,  where  an  agreement 
was.  In  fact,  reached  only  to  be  abrogated  by 
EPA  a  few  days  later.  All  proposals  to  re- 
solve the  matter  were  initiated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Wall  Street  Journal  myth:  "(The  C^ommit- 
tee)  rejected  a  proposal  to  see  a  sampling  of 
the  withheld  documenU  to  better  under- 
stand the  Administration's  position  .  . 

Fact:  No  such  proposal  was  made  to  our 
Cmnmlttee. 

Wall  Street  Journal  myth:  "(The  Commit- 
tee) also  rejected  a  proposal  to  aUow  a  U.8. 
District  Court  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  subpoena." 

Fact:  The  proceedings  In  prosecution  of 
the  contempt  dtatlon  will  take  place  in  a 
U.S.  Dlstict  court  where  all  issues  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  subpoena  can  be  raised  and  de- 
dded.  The  proposal  by  the  Administration 
was  to  introduce  new  legislation,  attempt  to 
pass  it  through  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  bring  another  action  In  court  under 
those  new  procedures,  If  the  law  was  passed. 
Since  that  proposal  for  new,  and  unneces- 
sary, legislation  was  made  for  the  first  time 
five  days  before  Congress  was  to  adjoum.  It 
hardly  a  serious  or  good  faith  proposaL 
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mid-September,  when  we  requested  specific 
details  of  the  enforcement  effort,  involving 
names,  site  locations,  and  dollar  amoimts  of 
clean-up  settlements.  the  agency 
stonewalled. 

There  followed  two  months  of  continued 
effort  by  the  Subcommittee  to  obtain  the 
Agency's  cooperation,  aU  of  which  proved 
fruitless.  Finally,  on  November  16,  a  sub- 
ponen  was  issued  calling  on  Mrs.  Oorsuch  to 
produce  only  those  documents  actually  deal- 
ing with  enforcement  of  the  Superfund  law. 

When  Mrs.  Oorsuch  finally  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  December  2  to 
invoke  executive  privilege  she  handed  us  a 
list  of  23  "enforcement  sensitive  docu- 
ments" which  she  said  were  to  be  withheld 
from  Congressional  scrutiny.  The  number 
one  docimaent  on  that  list  dealt  with  Love 
Canal— the  very  same  toxic  waste  dump  re- 
ferred to  by  your  doublespeak  editor  as  an 
"aUeged  horror"  that  received  "a  great  deal 
of  exaggerated  and  cynical  drum-beating." 

To  set  the  record  straight  on  that  "alleged 
horror",  which  EPA  lists  on  ita  Superfund 
priority  list.  New  York  State  health  authori- 
ties have  found  an  extremely  high  rate  of 
miscarriages,  birth  defects,  and  liver  prob- 
lems among  the  families  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  live  near  this  dump  site.  Thou- 
sands of  residents  were  evacuated  from  the 
area  four  years  ago  after  toxic  fumes  and 
traces  of  deadly  dioxin  showed  up  in  their 
basements  and  drainage  ditches.  And.  only 
last  July,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
in  its  news  columns  that  health  authorities 
stiU  disagree  as  to  whether  the  area  is  safe 
for  human  habitation,  as  EPA  claims.  And 
Love  Canal  is  one  of  the  files  that  have  been 
closed  to  us.  Why? 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  American 
people  should  be  made  to  sit  idly  by  for 
years  on  end  for  EPA  to  address  this  wide- 
spread and  continuing  threat  to  public 
health  and  safety. 

Mrs.  Oorsuch,  as  Administrator,  has  cus- 
tody of  the  agency  generated  docimients  the 
Committee  needs.  That  is  why  she  was  sub- 
poenaed. Her  refusal,  based  on  Presidential 
direction,  is  nothing  more  than  a  "Nurem- 
berg defense".  She  Is  responsible  for  her 
own  actions.  Remember  Attorney  General 
Elliot  Richardson  resigned  rather  than  fire 
Archibald  Cox. 

We  do  not  want  subpoenas.  We  do  not 
want  contempt  citations.  We  do  not  want 
impeachment  proceedings.  We  do  not  want 
confrontation.  We  do  want,  and  will  get,  the 
information  and  documents  to  do  our  con- 
stitutional job  of  oversight  of  this  expensive 
and  important  public  health  and  environ- 
mental program.  We,  therefore,  will  press 
forward  with  the  Congressional  remedies  to 
get  the  job  done. 

Yotir  editorial  contends  that  the  issue  in 
this  matter  is  "whether  our  elected  govern- 
ment or  a  permanent  government  will  con- 
trol power."  The  fact  Is  that  the  elected 
Congress  is  being  stonewalled  by  the  une- 
lected  bureaucrats  at  EPA  and  the  Justice 
Department.  It  is  the  elected  and  accounta- 
ble branch  of  government— Congress— that 
has  the  responsibility  to  see  whether  the 
laws  it  passes  are  being  properly  Implement- 
ed. 

At  issue  is  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  know  if  a  law  created  to  protect 
their  Uvea  Is  being  enforced  adequately,  and 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Insure  that  enforcement. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Elliott  H.  Levitas, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Invatigatiom  and  OvertighLm 
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POSTAL  PRIVATE  EXPRESS 
STATDTB8 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  mssoxTRi 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  SKFRBSBITATIVIS 

Tuaday,  January  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  many  sincere  and  well-inten- 
tioned persons  have  questioned  the 
continued  viability  of  the  private  ex- 
press statutes  which,  among  other  pro- 
visions, establishes  a  monopoly  for  the 
JJJS.  Postal  Service  in  the  delivery  of 
first-class  letter  mail.  Opponents  of 
the  private  express  statutes  contend 
that  they  encourage  inefficiency  by 
the  Postal  Service  and  that  private 
carriers  could  deliver  first-class  letter 
maU  cheaper  and  more  efficiently 
than  the  Postal  Service.  Further,  some 
opponents  of  the  private  express  stat- 
utes erroneously  believe  that  the  stat- 
utes were  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
the  Postal  Service,  rather  than  for  the 
protection  of  the  American  people. 

Robert  L.  Hardesty,  Chairman  of 
the  Postal  Board  of  Governors,  recent- 
ly presented  cogent  and  persuasive  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  retention  of 
the  private  express  statutes  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  21.  1983. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Hardesty,  the  Postal  Board  of  Gover- 
nors has  assimied  a  more  proper  and 
balanced  role  in  providing  policy  direc- 
tion for  the  Postal  Service  and  its 
managers.  I  commend  his  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  other  interested  per- 
sons. 

Chairman  Hardesty's  article  follows: 

So  You  WAirr  To  Lrr  Faa  EmBanusK  Takx 
OvzR  THX  Mail  Dkuvkrt 

(By  Robert  L.  Hardesty) 
An  argiunent  Is  brewing  over  proposals  to 
abolish  the  Private  Express  Statutes,  which 
give  the  Postal  Service  a  partial  monopoly 
over  the  delivery  of  letter  mall.  Under  these 
proposals,  the  responsibility  for  mail  deliv- 
ery would  shift  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Postal  Service  to  the  invisible 
hand  of  the  maiicetplace  and  private  compa- 
nies. The  premise  is  that  men  and  women 
driven  by  the  profit  motive  can  deliver  all 
the  mail  more  efficiently,  and  at  a  lower 
cost,  than  the  Postal  Service. 

This  is  nonsense.  Certainly,  a  private  busi- 
ness can  make  a  profit  by  delivering  some 
mall  at  a  lower  price  in  certain  easily  acces- 
sible, densely  populated  areas.  But  the  con- 
sequences for  nationwide  pK>stal  delivery 
would  be  disastrous.  The  universal  postal 
system  as  we  know  It  today  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Scores  of  private  postal  operators  would 
spring  up  In  populated  areas  to  offer  deliv- 
ery services  for  local  maU.  As  smart  biasi- 
nessmen,  these  operators  would  limit  them- 
selves to  high-volume,  low-cost  areas,  such 
as  Wall  Street  and  similar  downdown  busi- 
ness districts.  They  simply  would  not  bother 
to  delivery  mail  to  high-cost  areas,  such  as 
rural  America,  less  densely  populated  sub- 
urbs and  poor  Inner-city  neighborhoods. 
They  would  also  not  be  likely  to  offer  postal 


customers  conveniences  that  we  iiave  come 
to  rely  on,  such  as  window  service. 

No  wonder  mail  service  by  some  of  the  pri- 
vate operators  woud  be  less  expensive— they 
would  only  provide  low-budget  delivery  serv- 
ice in  high-profit  areas. 

The  consequences  for  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  ominous.  This  "cream-skimming," 
as  it  is  called,  would  take  a  considerable 
volume  of  mall  away  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  cost  of  providing  service  to  rural 
communities,  center-city  neighborhoods  and 
other  high-cost  areas  would  skyrocket  due 
to  the  loss  of  urban  business  volume. 

The  Postal  Service  would  either  have  to 
raise  its  rates  dramatically  or,  more  likely, 
look  to  Congress  for  the  lost  revenue.  The 
mailers  or  the  taxpayers  would  be  left  to 
bear  these  costs.  If  the  postal  monopoly 
were  eliminated  today  and  the  taxpayers 
subsidized  delivery  in  unprofitable  areas, 
the  cost  of  delivering  mail  to  those  areas 
would  add  $100  billion  to  the  federal  deficit 
by  the  mid-1990s. 

The  consequences  for  the  American  con- 
sumer would  be  worse,  for  we  would  have  a 
balkanized  postal  service  with  many  deliv- 
ery systems.  In  addition  to  first  and  second- 
class  mail,  we  would  have  first  and  second- 
class  communities. 

Where  would  the  buck  stop  under  such  a 
balkanized  system,  and  who  would  accept 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  many 
services  the  public  has  come  to  expect: 

For  forwarding  mall  when  It  has  to  go  to 
another  part  of  the  country? 
For  protecting  the  privacy  of  the  mail? 
For  protecting  the  public  against  fraud 
and  false  advertising? 

For  handling  the  huge  volumes  of  foreign 
maU? 
For  ensuring  uniformity  of  service? 
To  force  the  American  people  to  depend 
on  the  services  of  private  carriers  is  to  ask 
them  to  play  Russian  roulette  with  their 
personal  correspondence,  their  bills  and 
their  financial  transactions. 

It  would  also  impose  upon  them  a  crazy- 
quilt  system  of  rates  that  a  genius  couldn't 
keep  in  his  head.  The  public  has  trouble 
enough  calculating  zoned  parcel  post  rates. 
Think  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  mailing  a  letter  from  New  York 
to  Louisville  to  a  rural  route  outside  of  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.— via  three  different  carriers,  or 
two  carriers  plus  the  Postal  Service. 

The  continuation  of  a  nationwide  system 
is  a  clear  benefit  to  the  American  public  and 
to  American  business.  In  putting  a  first-class 
stamp  on  a  letter,  a  mailer  in  New  York  City 
or  Blloxl  or  Honolulu  can  reach  anyone  in 
the  50  states  from  the  mailbox  on  the 
nearby  street  comer.  In  a  world  without  the 
Private  Express  Laws,  the  Postal  Service 
simply  could  not  offer  such  service  to  every- 
one at  a  relatively  low,  uniform  price. 

The  Private  Express  Statutes  exist  to  pro- 
tect the  American  mailing  public.  They 
enable  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  be  the 
most  efficient  postal  system  in  the  world. 
Abolition  of  these  laws  would  be  costly  to 
our  taxpayers,  chaotic  to  our  systems  of 
commerce  and  communications,  and  a  rever- 
sal of  a  200-year  policy  that  mall  delivery  in 
our  democracy  is  a  basic  and  fundamental 
service  provided  to  the  people  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes.* 
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MARTIN  O'BRIEN  SPEAKS  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLIHOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  there  are 
a  host  of  small  publications  that 
enrich  this  country,  including  some  of 
very  limited  circulation  where  the 
writer  simply  soimds  off  on  what  his 
or  her  gripes  or  opinions  may  be  on  a 
certain  day.  One  I  received  is  edited  by 
Martin  O'Brien  in  Los  Angeles,  titled 
simply  "Mr.  O'Bie."  He  is  76  years  old 
and  in  the  current  issue  he  comments 
on  what  life  is  like  for  a  senior  citizen. 
His  comments  are  not  wrapped  in  sen- 
timentality. I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  like  their  candor  and  we  can  learn 
from  what  he  says: 
What  Orb  Person  Rkallt  Thikks  Abottt 

Old  Ace.  RrmtxifEirT,  the  Ooldeh  Years, 

THE  Glorious  Sunset  of  hart,  and  All 

That  Other  Gunk 

Golden  years  my  arse!  Getting  old  Is 
tough.  Aches  and  pains,  mental  distress, 
lack  of  communication.  Now  that  rings  a 
bell.  Lack  of  understanding  by  our  govern- 
ment, lack  of  respect  from  government  em- 
ployees, and  others.  Treated  as  second  class 
citizens.  Talked  about  and  argued  over  as  if 
you  were  a  sack  of  oats.  In  many  other 
coxmtries,  you  are  valued  for  your  good 
deeds  and  good  character.  Not  so  here.  The 
more  money  you  have  the  better  you  are 

My  wife  and  I  are  the  lucky  ones.  Like  a 
few  thousand  others,  we  have  communica- 
tion with  our  family,  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  each  other.  We  argue  things  out, 
and  we  lead  a  wonderful  life.  How  many  old 
people  do  not  have  these  blessings.  Little 
communication,  little  if  any  understanding, 
and  Are  left  alone  and  ignored. 

Left  alone  and  ignored— this  is  I  think  the 
most  painful  problem  of  old  age.  It  is  a 
killer.  When  one  gets  old,  one's  brain  does 
not.  But  it  has  to  be  used,  and  when  it  Is 
not— senility  can  set  in. 

When  I  was  a  child  (here  we  go  again;  yes 
Virginia.  I  really  was  a  child),  my  mother 
took  me  out  to  what  was  called  the  Poor 
Farm  to  see  one  of  her  relatives  that  my 
mother  had  lost  track  of:  it  was  a  big  square 
bam  with  straight  back  chairs,  no  carpets, 
pictures,  and  practically  no  personal  belong- 
ings. Three  and  four  people  were  crowded 
into  each  room.  Men  on  one  floor,  women 
on  another.  Married  couples  who  had  been 
together  for  forty,  fifty  years  or  more  were 
separated. 

I  don't  remember  the  food.  My  mother 
took  her  out  of  there,  got  her  a  room  with 
her  old  friends,  had  a  doctor  call  on  her  (in 
those  days  doctors  still  made  house  calls), 
and  paid  her  rent  and  her  expenses  until 
she  died  a  few  years  later.  She  had  a  clvU 
war  widow's  pension  of  twelve  dollars  per 
month.  By  the  way,  a  doctor's  house  call 
was  three  dollars.  1913. 

The  Poor  Farm  has  changed  its  name,  it's 
now  a  rest  home  offering  varying  degrees  of 
comfort,  depending  on  how  much  money 
you  can  spend.  However,  the  surroundings 
have  not  changed  much.  Loneliness,  fear,  no 
one  to  communicate  with— these  things 
have  not  vanished  with  the  past. 
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We  live  In  a  high  rise  of  mosUy  older 
people.  The  income  level  is  fairly  good.  Yet, 
at  mail  time,  you  should  see  the  happy  faces 
and  the  sad  faces,  as  some  get  a  letter  or 
two  and  some  get  none. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  faults  of  the 
old  people.  I  will  take  myself  as  an  example. 
Crabby,  cranky,  hard  to  live  with,  fussy 
about  food.  All  those  little  surface  things 
that  mean  only  that  I  am  mad  at  myself  for 
getting  old. 


NATURAL  GAS  PRICE  RISE  MUST 
STOP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

or  NEW  TORS 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1983 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  western 
New  York  speaks  with  one  voice  when 
natural  gas  prices  are  concerned: 
"Enough  is  enough."  Our  message  is 
clear  and  simple:  Something  must  be 
done  to  stop  and  turn  around  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  natural  gas.  Congress 
must  act  now. 

In  December,  the  foundation  for 
action  was  laid  when  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  held 
hearings  on  natural  gas  prices.  Mem- 
bers from  every  section  of  the  cotmtry 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  to 
amplify  the  complaints  that  they  have 
received  from  their  constituents  and 
to  offer  solutions.  I  ask  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  hear  the  cry  for  help  that  we 
in  western  New  York  are  sending  to 
the  Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  op  Congressman  John  J. 
LaFalcb 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  weeks  ago,  Western 
New  Yorkers,  already  reeling  under  skyrock- 
eting natural  gas  prices,  were  greeted  with  a 
headline  that  read.  'National  Fuel  Supplier 
Eyes  Price  Hike."  The  Tennessee  Gas  Pipe- 
line Company  which  provides  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  natural  gas  bought 
by  Western  New  York's  National  Fuel  Com- 
pany, has  asked  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  (FERC)  for  permission  to 
'pass-through  "  a  9  percent  natural  gas  price 
increase.  The  price  pass-through,  which  in 
all  likelihood  will  be  approved  by  FERC,  Is 
unwarranted,  and  represents  the  bastardiza- 
tion of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Congress  passed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  (NGPA)  in  response  to  a  growing  supply 
crisis  In  the  natural  gas  marketplace.  NGPA 
immediately  deregulated  "deep "  gas  found 
at  below  15,000  feet  or  gas  that  was  other- 
wise difficult  to  obtain;  provided  for  the 
phased  deregulation  of  "new"  gas  contract- 
ed lor  after  April  1977;  and  extended  federal 
regulations  on  "old"  gas  contracted  for 
before  1977.  NGPA  was  enacted  at  a  time 
when  oil  prices  were  rising  and  natural  gas 
shortages  were  occurring  in  an  energy 
market  that  was  raging  out  of  control  as  a 
result  of  the  OPEC  oil  embargo  and  subse- 
quent price  increases. 

Since  1978.  however,  the  natural  gas  mar- 
ketplace has  changed  dramatically.  New  re- 
serves have  been  discovered,  conservation 
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of  natural  gas  producers 
b^ost  recently  when  the  new  Sec- 
Energy.  Donald  Hodel.  said  that 
accelerate  the  schedule  for  the 
of  natural  gas  prices.  He  made 
the   Administration  wHl  be 
natural  gas  deregulation  proposal 
next  year,  one  that  guarantees 
liVmsirs  on  top  of  those  already 
uptm  consumers  throughout 
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Without  this  guarantee,  pipeline  companies 
would  be  forced  to  shop  around  for  cheap 
gas  and  put  pressure  on  natural  gas  produc- 
ers, who  can  sometimes  be  found  Just  down 
the  corporate  hallway,  to  reopm  old  gas 
wells. 

The  Northeast  Midwest  Congressional  Co- 
alition has  Introduced  legislation  to  require 
natural  gas  pipeline  companies  to  adjust  the 
volume  and  mix  of  gas  within  their  systems 
to  provide  the  lowest  price  gas  possible  for 
their  distribution  companies.  Legislation 
has  also  been  introduced  to  prohibit  the 
automatic  pass-through  of  purchased  gas 
costs  and  give  FERC  the  authority  to  deny 
pass-throughs  where  consumer  interests  are 
clearly  ignored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  confusion  and  com- 
plexity that  describe  the  natural  gas  mar- 
keU>lace  are  reflected  in  the  many  legisla- 
tive "solutions"  to  continually  rising  natural 
gas  prices.  But  one  thing  is  clear  we  cannot 
continue  to  allow  natural  gas  pipeline  and 
producers  to  reap  record  profits  by  flooding 
the  market  with  high-priced  natural  gas 
when  abundant  supplies  of  old.  low-cost  nat- 
ural gas  are  available. 

Tou  and  this  suboxnmlttee  can  count  on 
my  full  support  as  you  grapple  with  this 
most  difficult  and  urgent  problem.  Our  con- 
stituents are  demanding,  with  good  reason, 
that  Congress  act  to  control  spiraling  natu- 
ral gas  prices,  while  the  Administration  is 
laying  plans  for  the  total  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices. 

The  choices  are  clear,  and  I  hope  that  the 
98th  Congress  will  confront  this  issue  force- 
fully and  comprehensively  before  the  next 
round  of  natural  gas  price  Increases  further 
drains  our  economy  and  the  poAetbooks  of 
our  constituents. 

Thank  you.* 


in  March  of  this  year,  at 
the  1981-1982  beating  season, 
a  round  of  natural  gas  price 
The  average  gas  adjustment 
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Febniary  whm  the  average 
18.31.  This  contrasts  markedly 
the  gas  adjustment  charge 
$4.03  in  February  to  $4.48  in 
reflects  the  ever  increasing  cost 
supplied  to  our  local  gas  dls- 
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that  natural  gas  prices  will  in- 
a^ldltional  30  percent  during  the 
tn  means  that  con- 
expect  another  luge  increase  in 
charge  in  March  1983. 
of  legislation  have  been  In- 
help  restore  some  degree  of  bal- 
natural  gas  maricet.  I  have  co- 
1  sgidation  to  freese  natural  gas 
at  their  current  level  to 
period  of  congressional  review 
of  needed  changes  to  the  Nat- 
Act. 
4lso   cosponsored   legislation   to 
to  deny  automatic  price  paas- 
B  pipeline  company  does  not 
Available,   low-cost  natural    gas. 
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January  25, 198S 

that  even  those  who  diiagree  on  other 
matters  agree  on  this  point 

I  insert  Mr.  KttpatrkA's  article  in 
the  Racoao  for  the  information  of  all 
members. 
AMA's  Rz  roa  Dociou:  A  Doss  or  Obssd 
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BROAD  CONSENSUS  OPPOSES 
FTC  DOCTOR  KXKNTPTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  nw  JxasET 
nt  THE  Housa  OP  SSPSXSXIfTATIVaS 

Tuetday,  January  25. 1983 

•  Bir.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  »8th 
Congress  will  soon  be  considering  re- 
authorization of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Last  year  an  FTC  reau- 
thorization was  not  enacted,  largely 
because  of  the  controversy  surround- 
ing attempts  by  some  health  profes- 
sions organizations,  including  the 
American  Medical  Association,  to 
obtain  an  exemption  for  professions 
from  FTC  jurisdiction. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  pro- 
fessions exemption,  supporting  In- 
stead, the  DingeU-Broyhlll  compro- 
mise lujproach  worked  out  last  year.  A 
recent  newspaper  column  by  James  J. 
Kllpatrick  cogently  points  out  the 
harm  to  the  public  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  professions  exemption. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  conservative 
like  hHi.  Kllpatrick  strongly  opposes 
the  exemption.  While  I  think  that  Mr. 
Kllpatrick  is  mistaken  in  his  criticism 
of  other  FTC  initiatives,  it  is  indicative 
of  the  broad  consensus  regarding  the 
need  for  continued  PTC  monitoring  of 
the  business  practices  of  professions. 


(By  James  J.  KUpatilck) 

A  nice  bit  of  Irony  could  be  found  in  two 
stories  this  month  involving  the  medical 
profession.  Out  in  Utah  we  saw  a  brilliant 
team  of  doctors  working  with  an  artifldal 
heart,  and  this  was  an  occasioo  for  admira- 
tion. Here  in  Washington,  we  saw  a  shame- 
leas  team  of  doeUns  lobbying  for  one  of  the 
worst  bills  to  be  considered  by  the  97th  Con- 
gress, and  this  was  an  occasion  for  con- 
tempt. 

Enough  has  been  written  about  the  Utah 
story  to  make  the  point:  Doctors  individual- 
ly do  marvelous  things.  When  doctors  act 
collectively,  it  is  another  matter  entirely. 

Up  to  the  very  last  moments  of  the  lame 
duck  session,  the  American  Medical  Assodsr 
tion  was  se^dng  frantically  to  escape  from 
the  regulatory  hand  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CommlssloD.  The  AMA  got  ita  bill  through 
the  House,  but  thanks  to  handfuU  of  gutsy 
senators— notably  Packwood  of  Oregon  and 
Rudman  of  New  Hampshire— the  AMA  lost 
in  the  Senate.  Defeat  of  the  AMA's  bill  was 
about  the  only  Christmas  present  the  lame 
duck  session  gave  the  people. 

Conservatives  ordinarily  look  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  the  same 
regard  they  have  for  hoof  and  month  dis- 
ease. In  times  past  the  PTC  has  saddled  up 
and  ridden  off  In  all  directions,  proposing  or 
imptwtTiy  rules  having  to  do  with  funeral  di- 
rectors, used  car  salemen.  and  advertisers  of 
mouthwash  and  cereals.  In  a  celebrated 
case,  the  FTC  invented  the  novel  doctrine  of 
a  "shared  monopoly,"  a  condition  to  be 
equated  with  putial  virginity.  These  regula- 
tory excesses  have  deserved  all  the  scorn 
heaped  upon  them. 

But  the  FTC  has  been  on  precisely  the 
right  track  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  med- 
ical and  dental  professions— and  other  pro- 
fessions also— from  engaging  in  business 
practices  that  cannot  be  condoned.  Let  me 
lean  on  that  word  "business."  Medicine  is 
indeed  a  noble  profession,  but  it  is  also  a 
business.  Doctors  are  doctors  not  only  for 
their  love  of  humanity,  but  also  for  their  af- 
fection for  the  almighty  dollar.  As  business- 
men, they  are  engaged  In  the  same  kind  of 
competition  faced  by  automobUe  manufac- 
turers and  real  estate  salesmen. 

Tet  professional  societies,  raising  the 
pious  banner  of  "ethics."  have  seen  to  it 
that  their  competition  is  different.  It  Is  thus 
"unethical"  for  doctors  to  advertise  their 
prices,  office  hours  and  willingness  to  make 
house  calls,  it  Is  "unethical"  for  doctors  to 
let  elderly  patients  know  if  they  will  accept 
medicare  payments.  By  contrast,  it  Is  quite 
acceptable  for  local  medical  societies  to  fix 
prices,  to  engage  in  boycotts,  and  to  ostra- 
cize maverick  doctors  who  refuse  to  go  along 
with  the  local  establishment. 

The  AMA's  purpose  was  to  obtain  legisla- 
tion that  would  exempt  the  learned  profes- 
sions from  prosecution  by  the  FTC  for  anti- 
competitive business  practices.  It  never  was 
entirely  clear  Just  which  "state-licensed  pro- 
fessionals" would  have  benefited  from  the 
House  bill.  As  the  Heritage  Foundation  has 
pointed  out,  "professionals"  include  doctors, 
dentists,  lawyers,  cosmetologists,  land  sur- 
veyors, portrait  photographers,  and  even 
beekeepers  and  salesmen  of  lightning  rods. 


In  any  event,  the  idea  was  to  prevent  the 
FTC  from  bringing  the  doctors-as-business- 
men  to  heel.  Toward  that  end  the  AMA  in- 
vested a  fortune  in  campaign  contributions. 
In  House  and  Senate  committee  hearings, 
AMA  spokesmen  argued  in  favor  of  self -reg- 
ulation and  sUte  regulation.  They  contend- 
ed that  state  attorneys  general  and  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice  could  cope  effective- 
ly with  any  practices  in  violation  of  anti- 
trust laws.  They  raise  the  specter  that  the 
FTC  would  not  be  content  to  oversee  the 
lawfulness  of  a  doctor's  billing  practices: 
The  FTC  would  then  seek  to  peer  over  a 
doctor's  shoulder  in  the  operating  room. 
Pfui! 

Well,  let  us  rejoice.  The  AMA's  bill  died  in 
the  97th  Congress,  but  let  us  not  rejoice 
completely.  Be  assured  that  the  fight  will  be 
resumed  next  year.  These  is  no  reason 
under  moon  or  sun  why  professionals 
should  be  exempt  from  PTC  prosecution  for 
price-fixing,  boycotts  and  the  like.  Under 
those  white  coaU  beats  many  a  noble  heart, 
but  let  us  not  kid  around:  Those  white  coats 
cover  many  a  greedy  blackguard  too.* 


SOLZHENTTSYN  ASSESSES  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  "STATE  OF  THE 
NA-nON" 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  viaoiinA 
m  THC  Housx  or  rxfrxsehtatives 
Ttietday.  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  January 
16.  1983,  Miami  Herald  which  reprint- 
ed an  article  from  France's  L'Express 
magazine  by  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn 
on  the  sUte  of  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
SoLZBnrnsTii  oh  Rnssu's  "Mortal 

DiSBASX" 

[The  Soviet  Union's  new  leader.  Turi 
Andropov,  has  promised  his  people  a  better 
life,  a  decentralised  economy  and  a  more 
productive  industrial  establishment.  But 
can  the  Soviet  system  really  be  reformed  or 
improved?  ExUed  Soviet  author  Alexander 
Solxhenltsyn,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  assesses 
the  Soviet  "sUte  of  the  nation"  ss  inherited 
by  Andropov  in  this  article  reprinted  from 
France's  L'Express  magazine. 

(By  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn) 
The  example  of  the  U.S.SJI.  aUows  us  to 
watch  transformations  wrought  by  commu- 
nism In  a  country  and  a  people  that  fall 
under  Its  control.  The  differences  among 
Communist  countries  are  negligible:  The  es- 
sential features  of  the  regimes  are  idenUcal. 
Staying  in  power  at  any  price,  even  at  the 
coat  of  an  entire  people  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  is  the  Communists'  supreme  prin- 
ciple. Like  a  steel  axis,  this  principle  links 
Lenin  to  Brezhnev  (Stalin,  in  fact,  has  never 
been  anything  but  a  Lenin  whose  ideas  have 
been  pushed  to  their  extreme). 

Right  from  the  start,  the  Communists  un- 
leased  a  domestic  war  to  wipe  out  not  only 
their  armed  rivals  but  large  segments  of  the 
civilian  populaUon.  devastating  vast  areas. 
destroying  towns  and  entire  provinces.  The 
devastation  was  their  own  fault;  the  Com- 
munists took  grain  from  the  peasant,  includ- 
ing grain  for  sowing,  and  the  1921  famine 
spread  to  over  30  million  people.  Up  to  5 
million  peasants  died  in  the  Volga  River 
basin  alone.  In  1933  famine  killed  an  addi- 
tional 5  million  to  6  million  people.  During 
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the  war  years,  peasants  used  to  eat  bread 
made  from  grass.  In  the  post- World  War  n 
years,  people  were  dying  from  hunger  while 
the  government  was  selling  wheat  abroad. 

No  wonder  that  right  after  the  initial 
clashes  with  Hitler's  invaders  (in  1941) 
nearly  3  million  Soviet  soldiers  surrendered. 
Even  when,  in  the  final  months  of  World 
War  n.  Oermany's  collapse  was  evident, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens, 
chased  by  the  war  from  their  homeland, 
kept  rejoining  the  Uberatlon  army  fighting 
Stalin. 

After  the  war.  the  OnimunisU  sought  to 
eliminate  all  rivals  at  home.  They  liquidated 
aU  the  political  parties  save  their  own.  aU 
neutral  organizations,  be  they  economic  nsr 
tlonal  or  religious.  They  systematically  de- 
stroyed aQ  those  who  might  or  could  have 
become  oi>ponents  of  communism— the  aris- 
tocrats, clergy,  businessmen  and  industrial- 
ists. One  after  another,  they  wiped  out 
those  whose  heads  would  rise  above  popular 
masses  and  who  dared  to  display  independ- 
ence of  thought 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  hardest  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  Russian  nation,  the  most  Im- 
portant one,  and  the  Russian  Orthodox  reli- 
gion. Then.  systematicaUy.  the  blows  hit 
other  natitmalities.  In  the  Ute  1920s  the 
massacres  had  already  claimed  several  mil- 
lion victims.  Soon  came  the  extermination 
of  12  million  to  15  million  peasants,  chiefly 
those  woiUng  the  hardest  Why  should 
they  have  exterminated  the  most  valuable 
l»rt  of  the  peasant  population? 

We  don't  understand  anything  about  com- 
munism If  we  Judge  it  by  rational  human 
norms.  As  figured  by  Marx,  the  backbone  of 
communism  Is  naked  power,  power  at  any 
price  without  regard  to  the  losses  of  the 
population  or  its  degeneration.  For  Commu- 
nist regimes,  the  Important  thing  was  to 
suppress  all  potential  rivals  in  the  country. 
Thus,  the  peasant  population,  which  repre- 
sented 80  per  cent  of  aU  dtlzena.  had  to  be 
deprived  of  ite  vital  strength  to  make  it  in- 
capable of  government 

While  being  economically  ruinous,  the 
system  of  kolkhozes  (coUective  farms)  is  po- 
litically advantageous.  The  farming  econo- 
my in  a  Communist  coimtry  is  not  based  on 
long-range  planning,  but  on  ideology.  The 
monstrous,  centralized  bureaucracy  nmning 
economic  planning  is  not  capable  of  foresee- 
ing reality.  It  does  not  think  of  the  days  to 
come.  It  aims  at  extracting  from  the  land 
the  Tw^Tiwiiim  for  today  as  if  there  were 
going  to  be  no  tomorrow. 

Ftor  decades,  the  regime  has  been  shower- 
ing the  country  with  foolish  and  ruinous  in- 
structions, but  the  people,  lacking  all  free- 
doms, can  do  nothing  but  knuckle  under.  A 
peasant  no  longer  puts  all  his  heart  into  his 
toil  as  he  has  been  doing  for  centuries.  The 
Communists  have  succeeded  in  beating  the 
peasants  into  indifference,  into  dutifully 
carrying  out  stupid  orders. 

Seeding  and  harvesting  is  done  at  the 
wrong  times,  in  the  wrong  ways.  Rich  pas- 
tures, ploughed  into  fields,  yield  mediocre 
crops.  The  cutting  down  of  forests  dimin- 
ishes the  water  level  of  Russian  rivers.  A 
beautiful  lake  may  be  dried  up  to  carry  out 
a  land-improvement  project.  The  acreage 
thus  gained  Is  lost  elsewhere  because  man- 
power employed  In  the  drying  up  of  the  lake 
is  withdrawn  from  productive  areas.  Cereal 
crops  and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  rot  be- 
cause of  poor  storage  and  Insufficient  trans- 
porUtlon.  In  winter,  farming  machinery  Is 
left  outdoors  to  rust. 

If  there  Is  no  time  to  use  all  the  pre- 
scribed amount  of  fertilizer.  It  Is  burned  so 
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as  to  eliminate  all  traces.  A  tractor  driver 
may  sell  his  grain  at  a  low  price,  knowing 
full  well  that  no  one  will  find  out. 

Two  months  each  year,  inexperienced  stu- 
dents and  town  dw^ers  are  made  to  go  to 
the  countryside  to  help  harvest  crops.  With- 
out useful  skills,  they  waste  two  months  and 
are  paid  for  the  work  lost  back  home  during 
their  absence.  Over  the  past  10  years  im- 
ports of  wheat  have  risen  40  times  in  the 
UJ8.8Ji.  The  country  has  experienced  four 
bad  crops  in  succession— a  good  example  of 
Communist  agriculture. 

For  decades,  the  government  has  been 
buying  up  produce  supplied  by  the  kolk- 
hozes at  ridiculously  low  prices.  In  fact  kol- 
khoa  workers  have  been  toiling  for  no  gain 
at  alL  Tboae  spending  their  workdays  elimi- 
nating weeds  may  get  as  their  entire  salary 
a  few  bundles  of  the  bad  herhs  to  feed  their 
cow  or  goat 

The  government  Imposes  a  hard  day  on 
the  kolkhoB  worker  without  paying  him. 
and  then  allows  him  to  work  Into  the 
evening  on  a  tiny  individual  bit  of  farmland. 
On  these  small  portions  of  land  toll  old 
people  (who  until  recently  got  no  retire- 
ment pensicm),  invalids  and  children. 

The  iiMilvidual  parcels  total  2  per  cent  of 
the  arable  land,  yet  they  supply  one-third  of 
Russia's  total  production  of  vegetaUes. 
eggs,  milk  and  meat  But  since  one-third  of 
the  production  of  the  kolkhoces  rots  be- 
cause of  bad  storage,  the  result  is  that  peas- 
ants, doubly  exploited  by  the  regime, 
produce  on  th^r  small  patches  of  land— 
thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  old  people  and 
children,  and  laddng  all  modem  machinery 
and  fertHizas— half  of  the  country's  farm- 
ing production.  Furthermore,  they  are  not 
free  to  sell  everything  they  produce  on  the 
open  market  since  they  are  expected  to  seU 
part  of  it  to  the  government  as  in  the  past 
in  the  way  of  a  new  tax  or.  like  today,  in  the 
way  of  a  fmxxd  sale,  called  a  "freely  grant- 
ed" sale. 

Think  about  the  proportions  existing  in 
C^ommunist  agricultxire:  98  per  cent  of 
arable  land  is  worked  every  day  by  a  work 
force,  and  2  per  cent  of  Individual  parcels 
are  worked  by  Invalids,  children  and.  only  in 
the  evening,  by  adults.  Yet  In  their  ideolog- 
ical folly,  the  authorities  would  like  to 
eliminate  this  system  of  private  enterprise. 

Lately,  kolkhozes  have  been  increasingly 
replaced  by  sovkhozes  (Soviet  sUte-owned 
farms  that  pay  wages  to  workers),  a  system 
that  transforms  the  kolkhoz  members  Into 
workers  and  deprives  than  of  their  Individ- 
ual land  lots.  Entire  villages  are  being  razed 
to  wipe  out  the  remaining  vestiges  of  rural 
civiltetlon:  peasants  are  moved  to  multi- 
stored  buildings  where  they  can  no  longer 
keep  hens  or  cattle.  Once  again,  the  Soviet 
regime  is  undermining  the  foundations  of 
production,  but  scoring  a  ideological  tri- 
umph. 

The  same  absurdities  can  be  detected  In 
all  areas  of  economic  life.  The  government's 
total  control  over  production  has  destroyed 
production.  For  over  60  years,  Soviet  lead- 
ers, newspapers  and  other  media  have  been 
aimoimcing  dally  glaring  successes  of  Soviet 
Industry.  Yet  the  latter  Is  In  bad  shape:  it 
leaks  on  all  sides.  The  Soviet  economy's  pri- 
mary goal  Is  not  the  development  and 
growth  of  production,  or  improvement  of 
work  and  profit.  Its  goals  are  to  enhance  a 
powerful  military  machine,  and  to  provide 
abundance  for  the  ruling  class. 

The  party  bureaucracy  Is  not  capable  of 
organizing  production  or  trade;  all  it  can  do 
Is  confiscate  whatever  Is  being  produced. 
This  system  rules  out  any  and  aU  Individual 
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leaders  do  not  know  the  true  situation  of 
their  own  country.  Needless  to  say,  such 
craied  economic  management,  with  all  eyes 
riveted  solely  on  the  country's  military 
needs  irrespective  of  the  general  well-being, 
has  led  to  the  irreversible  destruction  of  the 
natural  environment 

Many  electric  power  plants  have  been 
built  near  dams  whose  construction  have 
caused  flooding  of  vast  areas  of  arable  land, 
pastureland  and  residential  neighborhoods. 
The  hastily  built  dams  have  mined  the  fish- 
ing industry,  which  had  been  worth  much 
more  than  the  electricity  gained  from  the 
dams.  Under  these  new  seas,  pride  of  the 
Communists,  lie  a  good  dosen  towns,  hun- 
dreds of  villages  and  precious  woodland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Azov  Sea.  which 
once  produced  more  fish  than  the  Black. 
Caspian  and  Baltic  seas  put  together,  has 
seen  its  water  level  drop  because  of  the 
Volga-Don  Canal.  It  is  today  nothing  but  a 
dump  for  Industrial  waste.  The  number  of 
fish  caught  there  is  90  percent  to  100  per- 
cent less  than  it  was  before  World  War  II. 
Once  European  Russia  had  been  laid  waste, 
the  destruction  was  widened  onto  areas 
beyond  the  Urals. 

Lake  Baikal  is  a  tragic  example.  For  25 
million  years  it  had  withstood  all  geological 
disaster.  It  provided  the  cleanest  water  any- 
where. It  has  now  been  poUuted  by  heavy- 
metal  waste  from  an  industrial  complex  pro- 
ducing rubber  tires  for  Soviet  giant  bomb- 
ers. 

Entire  wooded  areas  are  cut  down  In  Sibe- 
ria without  concern  f<»r  planting  saplings  to 
replace  them.  Bad  forestry  techniques  are 
irreversibly  running  soils  of  the  taiga  (Rus- 
sia's subarctic  coniferous  forest  dominated 
by  spruces  and  firs).  The  Talman-to-Europe 
natural-gas  pipeline  now  under  franlc  con- 
struction, using  forced  labor  and  pushed 
along  with  European  and  Japanese  help, 
ruins  vast  stretches  of  soil. 

Half  a  century  ago,  peasants  were  wiped 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  foolish  idea  of 
kolkhozes.  Today,  one  asks,  where  are  the 
crops?  Instead,  the  government  says,  let  us 
change  the  weather;  let  us  send  rivers  flow- 
ing south  instead  of  issuing  into  the  Arctic 
Sea— one  more  crazy  plan  that  in  a  few 
years  will  bring  about  a  new  disaster.  The 
entire  globe  will  suffer  from  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  plan  calls  for  no  waste-reprocessing 
plants.  Areas  aroimd  towns  and  industrial 
establishments  are  spoiled  by  piles  of  trash. 
All  rivers  are  poUuted.  The  density  of  toxic 
waste  is  two  or  three  times  above  the  tolera- 
ble limit.  None  of  this  Information  is  made 
public  officially.  The  destruction  of  nature 
and  threats  hanging  over  Soviet  populations 
are  state  secrets,  too.  Those  who  dare  dis- 
cuss it  in  public  wind  up  in  psychiatric  asy- 
lums. 

Within  the  past  10  years  the  number  of 
cases  of  lung  cancer  has  doubled  in  our 
country.  We  keep  dying  with  our  native. 
Children  are  growing  up  like  orphans.  The 
father's  wages  being  Insufficient,  most 
mothers  have  to  work.  Millions  of  children 
start  their  lives  in  overcrowded  kindergar- 
tens in  an  atmosphere  of  unhealthy  mental 
tension. 

Lack  of  qualified  personnel  is  widespread 
and  hygiene  is  deplorable  in  the  children's 
homes.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  chil- 
dren from  being  fully  Indoctrinated. 

Drunkenness  and  debauchery  start  early 
In  life  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  youth  are  fully 
enslaved  by  their  superiors  who  exploit 
them  without  guilt.  If  they  lose  their  Jobs, 
they  lose  their  right  to  live  In  the  town 
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where  they  work.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
employer  has  absolute  authority  over  work- 
ers. Wages  are  miserable,  at  best  covering 
one-tenth  of  the  woi^  furnished. 

Everybody  experiences  housing  shortages; 
each  apartment  is  shared  by  several  fami- 
lies. One  may  work  dozens  of  years  In  the 
same  factory,  yet  will  never  make  enough 
money  to  acquire  the  right  to  a  larger,  sepa- 
rate, family  apartment. 

Outside  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  goods 
everywhere  are  shoddy.  And  one  has  to 
spend  hours  standing  in  lines  before  buying 
anything.  Some  products  often  disappear 
entirely— soap,  washing  powder,  needles, 
porcelain,  underwear,  electric  bulbs  and 
other  things.  Never  in  the  65  years  under 
communism  did  the  population  get  enough 
food.  In  rural  areas  shortages  have  been  the 
rule  for  decades.  There  is  neither  meat  nor 
fish,  eggs  nor  milk.  Rice  has  not  been  seen 
for  half  a  century.  Recently,  food  rationing 
has  been  established  In  several  towns, 
though  there  has  been  no  war  or  major  nat- 
ural disaster. 

In  no  other  country  do  so  many  women 
have  to  work  under  such  painful  physical 
conditions  and  without  the  help  of  ma- 
chines. In  addition  to  their  professional 
work,  Soviet  women  spend  some  30  hours  a 
week  standing  in  lines  for  provisions,  and 
doing  their  home  chores. 

The  government's  interest  is  to  make  sure 
the  population's  attention  will  be  entirely 
absorbed  by  its  need  to  survive,  and  so 
people  will  have  no  time  to  think  about  any- 
thing else.  The  government  is  extracting  bil- 
lions of  rubles  from  the  subdued  people  and 
the  land.  The  Soviet  population,  heaving 
under  its  burden,  has  only  one  way  of  resist- 
ing—stealing from  the  govenunent  Its 
morsel  of  bread. 

In  the  old  days,  theft  was  a  grave  sin  In 
Russia.  Nowadays,  stealing  from  the  govern- 
ment is  a  dally  habit,  without  which  one 
caiuiot  survive.  By  stealing  from  the  state, 
the  people  recover  a  small  piece  of  their 
rights,  and  the  self-defense  of  the  popular 
masses  is  badly  hurting  the  regime.  It  is  Im- 
possible to  buy  certain  things  in  an  honest 
way.  But  they  can  be  stolen  in  the  workshop 
and  resold  at  the  market  in  exchange  for 
stolen  goods. 

Billions  of  rubles  In  raw  materials  or  tools 
are  stolen  each  year,  disrupting  national 
production.  Children  of  the  kolkhoz  workers 
are  taught  how  to  steal  when  they  are  six 
years  old.  No  one  wants  to  work  honestly 
for  a  dishonest  regime.  No  one  gets  his  de- 
served wages,  but  then  no  one  puts  his  heart 
into  his  work.  Everybody— workers,  public 
servsuits  and  even  scientific  researchers — or- 
ganize their  "leisure"  time  during  work 
hours,  to  be  in  good  physical  condition  for 
their  new,  weU-pald  moonlighting  activities 
in  the  evening,  or  personal  occupations  at 
home. 

The  harshness  of  everyday  life  and  the 
constant  shortages,  crowded  homes  and  lack 
of  free  time  leave  women  no  energy  to  raise 
their  children.  Thus  abortions  are  frequent 
among  the  populations  of  Slavic  stock. 
These  abortions.  In  turn,  bring  about  grow- 
ing sterility.  Bad  food  for  pregnant  women, 
insufficient  medical  care,  polluted  city  air 
and  alcoholism  among  mothers  have  raised 
the  rate  of  child  mortality. 

Using  estimates  from  before  1917,  the 
birthrate  was  such  that  our  country  should 
have  had  in  1985  nearly  400  million  people. 
Tet  Its  population  numbers  only  226  mil- 
lion—this  is  the  price  we  had  to  pay  for 
communism.    We    are    entering    a    period 
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beeauae  of  its  strategic  locatkm  as  the 
first  lodt  below  tlie  conflwence  of  the 
upper  a«— t— ip|«i  and  Illinois  Rivers, 
has  been  the  nuUor  bottleneck  along 
our  inland  waterway  system.  In  197S. 
Congreas  enacted  PubUe  Law  95-002 
ti^iich.  among  other  proviiions,  au- 
thorised a  rqrtacement  dam  with  a 
sini^  1.200  foot  lock. 

Lock  and  dam  26  has  been  Uie  sub- 
ject of  extensive  legal  action  both 
before  and  after  Congress  acted  in 
1978.  A  combination  of  environmental 
groupa  and  nUroads  tied  up  the 
project  for  several  years.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated and  omstruetkm  commenced 
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During  the  1978  sliipping  seaaon.  the 
average  tow  waited  nearly  19  houn  to 
use  the  main  i*fi»»*«*^  at  locks  No.  26 
and  nearly  14  houn  to  uae  tlie  auxilia- 
ry chamber.  Between  1977  and  1978, 
the  average  tow  delay  in  ttie  main  and 
auxiliary  diamben  inareaaed  by  83 
and  100  percent,  reqieettvely.  On  Sep- 
tember 8.  1900.  the  average  delay  was 
48  houn  at  the  main  diamber.  sli^tly 
less  at  the  auxiliary  chamber,  with  10 
toirtioats  northbound.  15  southbound, 
waiting  to  be  locked  throutfi. 

An  auxiliary  «^i*twh**'  Is  eagmtlal  for 
proper  maintenance  and  in  times  of 
emergencies  in  the  main  chamber.  An 
Apra  1970  failure  In  the  waU  of  the 
present  main  «'*»*»«h»r  tied  up  over  100 
barge  tows  for  19  days.  The  smaUer 
auxiliary  diamber  allowed  some  tows 
to  pass  through,  but  milUcKis  of  dollan 
were  nevertheless  wasted. 

WiUiout  a  second  lock  at  the  new  fa- 
cility, maintenance  problems  could  po- 
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tt  ii  my  hope  that,  due  to  the 
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schedule  far  tte  new  fMflity. 
wffl  apprawe  this 
sa  swiftly  aapomttle. 

It  ta  atao  flv  toope  tliat  this 
tisB  wffl  be  cnneted  strictly  on  its 
Bbddhasti«e  to 

Be  favmed  by  tlae  ad- 
Mrk«  tlie  eenne  of  the 
9Tth  CUKiea^  this  project  was  the 
BubiJeet  of  two  separate  hearings  In  the 
on  Water  Reaoorees. 
B  JMtatte  Works  and 
The  overwhAsing 
pravkled  by  tlw  testkMoy  of 
pcrts  WW  tliat  this  project  Ii 
to  our 
andtothei 
imely  movement  of 
our  Katlatt^  vital  eaoBBOdities. 
I  am  not  alone  hi  my  cognem  that 
Of  the  poUcy  of  nearly  200 
of  Federal  responsibility  for  our 
Nation's  ports  and  inland  waterways 
wffl  ■rTf««*«»y  harm  the  fiow  of  com- 
meiee  both  on  the  ihsurstlf  and  inter- 
national fronts. 

PubUe  lAW  96-502  alao  imposed  an 
^^i^imH,^  waterway  fnd  tax  oa  shal- 
low draft  conunacial  waterway  opera- 
tors. Coivress.  unsure  of  the  effects 
goeh  taxes  would  have  on  the  Nation's 
water  transportation  system,  mandat- 
ed a  comprehensive  study  of  their 
impact.  The  study  was  finally  sulxnit- 
ted  to  the  Congress  In  Felvuary  of 
1962.  and  during  the  course  of  several 
months  of  hearings  on  the  study  and 
the  administration's  cost  recovery  pro- 
posal, it  was  deaiiy  established  that 
the  section  205  study  neglected  to  con- 
sider and  evahiate  many  of  the  man- 
dates wbkii  woe  deemed  of  major  im- 
portance when  Ctmgress  enacted 
Public  Law  95-50X  In  other  words,  the 
study  had  serious  discrepanies.  The 
study  neglected  to  evaluate,  for  exam- 
ple, the  impact  of  unemployment,  the 
fU^t  fnnn  one  region  of  our  coimtry 
to  another  that  would  inevitably  come 
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about  due  to  the  Imposition  of  addi- 
tional user  fees.  The  study  neglected 
to  evaluate  the  eventual  shift  that 
would  occi^  from  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation to  another  mode,  and 
irtiether  tl^  e  other  modes  of  transpor- 
Ution  woild  be  able  to  sufficiently 
and  econoi  lically  handle  the  shift,  or 
whether  oi  not  the  other  modes  even 
had  the  a  pability  and  cmMcity.  The 
study  neft  ected  to  seriously  analyze 
the  extreii  le  difficulties  that  the  wa- 
terway ind  iistry  is  currently  suffering 
in  the  pre  lent  economic  environment 
or  the  nea  r  future.  As  a  result,  many 
regions  of  the  country,  including  my 
own.  cone  ucted  their  own  min-205 
study  and  .he  results  were  overwhelm- 
ing that  severe  dislocations  would 
occiir  in  t!  le  waterway  industry  upon 
the  imposj  ion  of  additional  user  fees 
or  the  administration's  cost  recovery 
proposals.  The  question  of  user  fees 
and  cost  lecovery  have  not  and  will 
not  be  soK  ed  in  the  immediate  future. 

We  caniot.  however,  afford  the 
luxury  of  1  ime  in  authorizing  a  second 
chamber  a  lock  and  dam  26. 

Let  me  f  mphaslze  that  many  of  our 
Nation's  p<  irts  and  inland  waterway  fa- 
cilities are  itrained  to  capacity,  require 
modemiza  ion.  and  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent breJtdowns.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  n  itional  benefit  and  need  for 
a  modem  waterway  system,  which  in 
coordination  with  other  modes  of 
transports  Jon  will  enhance  the  U.S. 
export  trade  while  insuring  the  safe 
and  efficient  uninterrupted  flow  of 
commerceJ 

Mr.  Spe^er.  my  bill  proposes  that 
the  seconi  or  auxiliary  chamber  be 
110  feet  ii  width  like  the  present  and 
new  main  chamber  and  600  feet  in 
length,  eakctly  one-half  the  capacity 
of  the  nei  chamber.  This  woiild  make 
the  dual  :  ock  c^^adty  exactly  identi- 
cal to  the  present  lock  and  dam  No.  27 
at  Oranit4  City,  HL  Lock  and  dam  27 
is  the  nex  I  locking  facility  below  lock 
and  dam  i  S  and  the  last  facility  on  the 
Mississipp  River. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
viable  eco  lomy  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable elenents  of  national  defense. 
Spedfical  y.  the  economy  serves  as  a 
vehicle  f o  r  generating  income  to  sup- 
port our  national  defense  and  as  a 
means  of  i  lupporting  our  commitments 
to  our  alies  outside  the  continental 
United  St  Ues.  First,  the  movement  of 
grain  is  a  critical  element  in  our  bal- 
ance of  ti  ade  and  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  <  an  strengthen  our  economy. 
Second,  a  first-class  navigation  system 
is  an  esse;  ttial  requirement  for  moving 
materials  for  a  military  mobilization 
effort.  Wi  i  must  take  steps  to  prevent 
delays  in  moving  vital  goods.  A  second 
lock  at  k  ck  and  dam  26  will  prevent 
delays  an  1  thereby  strengthen  our  na- 
tional def  tnse. 
Mr.  Spc  aker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

Join  me  a  id  Mr.  Pricx  in  cosponsoring 

this  legis  ation  of  vital  interest  to  the 
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Midwest  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  act  now  and  take  advantage  of 
the  economies  of  building  the  auxilia- 
ry lock  while  construction  is  imderway 
on  the  new  facility  of  lock  and  dam 
No.  26.« 


JOE  P.  JOHNSON— A  FAREWELL 
TO  A  DISTINGUISHED  ARKAN- 
SAN 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ABKAMBAS 
ni  TBX  BOUSK  or  RXPRSSKHTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Ur.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Joe  Paul  Johnson,  a  good  friend,  a 
fellow  Arkansan.  a  man  known  and 
loved  by  many  in  this  Congress  died 
on  Jantiary  6. 

Joe  was  a  person  whose  warmth, 
good  humor,  zest  for  life,  and  concern 
for  others  marked  both  his  personal 
life  and  a  long  and  productive  profes- 
sional career. 

Joe  was  the  President  and  chief  op- 
erating officer  of  the  Martin  Haley 
Companies.  Inc..  an  international 
public  relations  firm  that  serves  more 
than  140  corjwrations,  organizations, 
and  nations.  He  had  reached  that  dis- 
tinguished position  after  many  suc- 
cessful professional  experiences.  How- 
ever, throughout  his  life  Joe  main- 
tained a  strong  sense  of  himself  as  an 
Arkansan. 

He  was  bom  in  Emery,  Ark.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave 
Johnson.  Joe  graduated  from  Cave 
City  High  School  and  the  University 
of  Arkansas  and  was  active  in  politics 
at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels 
since  1960.  For  many  years  he  worked 
for  the  Associated  Milk  Producers.  He 
also  served  as  special  assistant  to 
Chairman  Wilbur  Brills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Joe  served  his  country,  as  well,  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from 
1953  to  1955. 

In  his  various  roles,  as  a  lobbyist,  as 
adviser  to  the  chairman  of  the  prestig- 
ious Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
as  a  corporate  executive,  Joe  Johnson 
always  reflected  the  basic  American 
virtues  he  grew  up  with  in  Arkansas: 
fairness  to  others  and  a  commitment 
to  the  ideals  and  goals  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  that  are  the  underpin- 
ning of  our  Nation. 

Joe  was  a  loving  son,  husband, 
father,  and  grandfather  and  leaves 
behind  his  mother,  Mrs.  Bertie  John- 
son, who  lives  in  Cave  City.  Ark.,  his 
wife.  Janice  Ireland  Johnson,  his 
daughters.  Judy  Tapp  of  Arlington. 
Tex.,  and  Linda  Lookadoo  of  Falls 
Chxirch.  Va..  and  his  grandchildren, 
Eric.  Lashelle.  Joshua,  and  Jessica. 
And  Joe  leaves  behind,  as  well,  many 
friends  and  colleagues  he  has  helped 
are  cared  for  over  the  years.  But  he 
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leaves  our  lives  all  the  richer  for 
having  known  him  and  his  gentle  and 
wise  wasrs. 

The  American  poet  Emily  Dickinson 
once  wrote. 

Because  I  could  not  stop  for  Death 
He  kindly  stopped  for  me— 
The  Carrtace  held  but  lust  ourselves— 
and  Immortality. 

Joe  could  not  stop  for  death.  He  was 
too  busy  helping  others  realize  the 
Joys  life  holds.  But  he  left  a  legacy 
that  will  never  die.  Joe  taught,  by  ex- 
ample, that  a  worthwhile  existence 
comes  from  respecting  and  holding 
dear— with  all  our  strength— the 
values  and  visions  of  those  whose  lives 
we  touch. 

Joe  Johnson  was  a  private  person 
who  shared  his  effervescence,  his  wit. 
and  his  biursting  enthusiasm  for  aU 
the  good  that  life  has  to  offer. 

I  offer  my  condolences  to  his  family, 
share  the  grief  of  his  friends,  and  com- 
mend Joe  P.  Johnson  in  these  Cham- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  having 
given  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  ex- 
istence to  others.*  i 


POLICE  OFFICERS  HONORED 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OPRXWTOKK 
Hf  THX  HOUBI  OF  RXPRXSCRTATIVIS 

T'uesday.  January  25. 1983 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  two  members  of  the 
Nassau  County  Police  Department, 
Patrolman  James  B.  Dempsey  and  Pa- 
trolman Antonio  S.  Graziano,  were 
honored  by  their  fellow  officers  as 
Top  Cops  of  the  Tear  1979.  Both  men 
are  residents  of  the  district  I  repre- 
sent, and  I  wish  to  share  their  accom- 
plishments with  my  colleagues  as  an 
example  of  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the 
awards  for  each  year  are  given  out  at 
4-year  intervals  to  an  individual  officer 
or  two  officers  working  as  partners. 
Out  of  a  force  numliering  more  than 
3.000  members,  the  Top  Cop  award  is  a 
significant  accomplishment.  During 
the  year  1979,  Officers  Dempsey  and 
Graziano  were  assigned  to  undercover 
duty  in  the  Narcotics  Division  of  the 
NCPD.  Early  in  the  year,  they  were 
able  to  infiltrate  a  high  level  drug 
ring,  which  transported  and  distribut- 
ed massive  quantities  of  quaaludes. 
Their  operation  began  with  the  pur- 
chase of  two  quaaludes  from  a  street 
sale  and  ended  with  the  arrest  of  four 
subjects  who  participated  in  a  sale  of 
17.000  of  the  illegal  tablets.  Another 
180,000  were  seized.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects arrested  was  a  known  organized 
crime  figure.  The  street  value  of  the  il- 
legal drugs  was  estimated  at  $1  mil- 
lion. Later  in  the  year,  the  officers  un- 
dertook a  6-month  investigation  of  a 
Long  Island  bar.  whose  owners  had 
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been  impUcated  in  illegal  drug  sales 
and  related  activities.  The  officers 
posed  as  regular  patrons  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  even  particii>ated  on  its 
Softball  team.  They  sacrificed  count- 
less hours  of  their  own  time  to  main- 
tain their  cover.  In  the  course  of  their 
activities  aimed  at  the  drug  sales,  they 
prevented  a  serious  disturbance  at  the 
bar  and  uncovered  an  illegal  fireworks 
dealer  who  was  arrested  with  accom- 
plices and  $45,000  worth  of  contra- 
band. This  case  ended  In  a  raid  in 
which  28  persons  were  arrested  on 
drug  related  charges.  A  loaded  illegal 
firearm  was  also  seized.  The  bar, 
which  had  long  been  a  nuisance  to 
area  residents  was  closed  by  State 
liquor  authorities.  For  their  efforts 
during  1979,  Officers  Dempsey  and 
Graziano  were  presented  with  two  de- 
partment citations,  the  department's 
medal  of  commendation,  and  a  merito- 
rious service  award.  Both  men  have  re- 
ceived niunerous  other  commenda- 
tions Including  recent  citations  from 
the  Federal  Drug  EJnforcement  Admin- 
istration. The  officers  are  now  part  of 
the  Long  Island  Task  Force  of  the 
DEA.  and  they  have  participated  in 
several  major  cases  with  other  local. 
State,  and  Federal  officials. 

We  in  Congress  are  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  day  to  day  activities 
of  law  enforcement.  The  dangers  faced 
by  imdercover  officers  are  only  known 
to  us  through  television  and  movies 
where  heroes  return  week  after  week 
fully  recovered  from  assaults  or  inju- 
ries. Nothing  can  describe  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  under  which  officers 
must  operate  when  working  undercov- 
er for  long  periods. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  we 
have  police  officers  with  the  dedica- 
tion displayed  by  Officers  Dempsey 
and  Gra^ano.  I  want  to  congratulate 
them  for  their  well  deserved  honor 
and  wish  them  continued  safety  and 
success  in  their  careers.* 


INDIVIDUAL  INVESTORS 
INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  mnTSTLVAHIA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEirTATrVXS 

Tuesday,  Jantuiry  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  years 
ago.  this  House  took  a  positive  step  to 
encourage  investment  and  promote 
the  growth  of  capital  formation.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978,  maximum  Federal  tax  rates  on 
long-term  capital  gains  were  rolled 
back  from  49  to  28  percent.  More  re- 
cently, tax  disincentives  to  productive 
investment  have  been  reduced 
through  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981. 

The  1978  changes  were  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  Congress  and 
were  hailed  as  a  significant  develop- 
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ment.  for  it  began  to  reverse  our  past 
misguided  economic  policies.  Old.  dis- 
credited policies  have  resulted  in  oiu- 
Government  taxing  profits  and  divi- 
dends, savings  and  ci4>ital.  sales  and 
Income,  and  all  of  the  other  rewards  of 
risk  taking  so  heavily  that  the  risks 
are  frequently  no  longer  worth  taking. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  capital  gains  tax  re- 
duction, it  must  be  viewed  as  only  the 
first  step  in  our  ongoing  struggle  to  re- 
verse our  Nation's  declining  produc- 
tion growth  by  encouraging  individ- 
uals to  invest  their  savings  in  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

RegretUbly.  the  United  States  re- 
mains a  nation  with  a  low  level  of  cm>- 
ital  investment  and  the  lowest  savings 
rate  of  all  major  industrialized  na- 
tions. In  the  last  10  years,  millions  of 
investors  have  left  the  stock  market. 

The  economic  problems  this  country 
faces  today  are  legion.  While  the  stock 
market  in  late  1982  and  early  1983  is 
doing  well,  there  is  a  dearth  of  venture 
ci4>ital  for  new,  innovative  small  busi- 
ness ventures. 

Small  business,  as  this  body  well 
knows,  employs  more  workers  than 
the  mammoth  concerns  that  claim  the 
glamour  in  our  economy.  Small  busi- 
ness is  the  backbone  of  our  economy, 
and  many  would  agree,  our  way  of  life. 
HJl.  63,  the  Individual  Investors  In- 
centive Act  of  1983  will  benefit  the 
economy  of  our  country,  and  all  seg- 
ments of  the  business  community. 
This  legislation  will  increase  produc- 
tivity, create  Jobs,  provide  additional 
capital  for  research  and  development 
and  will  strengthen  our  Nation's  abili- 
ty to  compete  overseas. 

The  bill  will  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  providing  a  10-peroent  tax  credit  of 
up  to  $1,000  to  individuals  to  $2,000  to 
married  couples  filing  a  Joint  tax 
return  for  new  or  additional  invest- 
ments in  stocks,  bonds  and  mutual 
funds  investing  in  domestic  corpora- 
tions. 

Additionally,  the  bill  encourages  in- 
vestment in  all  types  of  businesses  by 
stipulating  that  there  would  be  no 
limit  aa  the  size  of  a  company  whose 
stock  would  be  a  permissible  invest- 
ment. Further,  it  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum 12-month  holding  period  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit,  thus  en- 
couraging Investment  rather  than 
speculative  trading.  Finally,  the  tax 
credit  would  not  be  limited  to  new 
stock  issues,  due  to  the  fact  secondary 
markets  are  not  less  important  to 
equity  capital  formation  than  the  sale 
of  new  issues. 

This  legislation  which  I  am  propos- 
ing has  the  strong  support  of  such 
groups  as  the  700  chief  executives  of 
the  committee  of  publicly  owned  com- 
panies and  the  National  Association  of 
Investment  Clubs  which  Is  comprised 
of  over  4,000  clubs  and  over  51,000 
small  Investors. 
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It  should  also  be  iM>ted  that  this  con- 
cept is  not  an  untested  idea  but  is 
modeled  after  a  French  law  enacted  in 
1978.  As  a  result  of  this  law.  French- 
men investing  in  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  French  companies  were  permitted 
to  deduct  up  to  5,000  francs— roughly 
$1,200— from  their  taxable  income 
each  year  for  4  consecutive  years. 
Since  the  enactment  of  this  invest- 
ment incentive,  the  French  Bourse 
stock  index  has  increased  by  over  60 
percent  with  1  million  Frenchmen 
having  taken  advantage  of  this  incen- 
tive. Half  of  these  individuals  have 
been  first-time  investors  which  con- 
trasts with  our  dwindling  and  aging 
shareholders  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  do  we  have  an 
oiHwrtunlty  to  pass  legislation  benefi- 
cial to  all  of  our  constituents.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  proponl  which  any  in- 
terest group  tould  find  objectionable 
unless  they  object  to  increased  produc- 
tivity, the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  addi- 
tional capital  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  improved  efficiency  in 
American  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
legislation  and  to  adopt  this  proposal, 
the  Individual  Investors  Incentive  Act 
of  1983,  as  a  realistic  means  of  attract- 
ing vitally  needed  investment  which 
wiU  facilitate  the  development  of  cap- 
ital formation.* 


BOB  JOHN  RETIRES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  panraTLVAKU 

a  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZirTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  both  gratitude  and  sadness  that  I 
mark  the  retirement  of  reporter  Bob 
John  from  the  Johnstown  Tribune 
Democrat. 

The  gratitude  comes  for  a  man  who 
has  served  the  newspaper  profession 
and  the  Johnston  area  community  for 
46  years.  The  sadness  comes  because 
both  the  profession  and  the  communi- 
ty will  be  poorer  for  Bob  John's  ab- 
sence from  the  Tribune. 

Bob  John's  career  has  spanned  the 
age  of  mftniia^i  typewriters  and  "hot"  ^ 
typesetting  to  the  computer  terminals 
and  offset  printing.  Through  all  the 
changes  in  newspaper  styles  and  devel- 
opment, Bob  John  has  retained  his 
commitment  to  straight  news  report- 
ing—he lays  out  the  facts,  he  gets  the 
quotes  acciutitely,  he  double-checks 
his  facts,  he  reports  the  news.  In  an 
age  when  you  have  trouble  picking  up 
some  newspapers  and  finding  any 
news  because  it  is  all  interpretation 
and  featxires.  Bob  John  has  remem- 
bered that  the  basis  of  the  news  busi- 
ness is  reporting  the  news.  And  he 
does  it  right. 

In  remembering  Bob  John's  work,  I 
think  back  to  a  comment  made  by  one 
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of  his  ooU^acues.  Dave  Leherr 
newB  editor  »t  the  Pittsburgh  Post^im- 
aette  befoie  trsekally  dytng  at  a 
young  age.  nit  <me  time  after  he  had 
covered  a  i>  tUtical  rally  in  Johnstown. 
I  asked  hini  if  he  knew  Bob  John.  His 
quick  and  accurate.  "Bob 
Jotm  is  a  gebtlemen."  And  he  is. 

Over  the  rears,  it  has  become  unfor- 
tunate that  in  many  cases  dealings  be- 
tween offkials  and  the  press  have 
become  an  agonistic  But  Bob  John 
always  rem  Lined  a  gentleman,  treated 
his  news  sibjects  with  revect.  and 
never  forgo . 
the  news 
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community  in  wishing  Bob 
m^ch  enjoyment  in  his  retire- 
he  will  be  missed— by  his 
by  the  Journalism  profes- 
has  been  richer  and  more 
for  his  work.* 
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eonaidered  by  the  Concreaa.  Tbe  fact  that  I 
peraonally  have  Strang  reaervatknia  about 
the  nwffiftf  plan  propoaed  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes my  respect  f w  that  effort 

It  is  unfottunatc  that  tbe  agreement 
reached  oontinueB  to  leave  In  doubt.  In  my 
opinion,  the  future  stability  of  tbe  Social 
Security  system.  We  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  rare  hMoric  opportunity  to  do 
more  toward  dealgnlng  greater  stability. 
The  propoaala  treat  symptoms,  not  causes. 

My  conoOTi  stems  from  a  variety  of 
aoureea,  but  primarily  from  those  luvtdvlug 
the  basic  economic  and  demographic  as- 
sumptions used  to  aaseaa  tbe  abort  and  long 
term  defletta.  and  tbe  faflure  to  addrea  ade- 
quately the  baalc  structural  deficiencies 
which  wm  continue  to  cause  sevoe  strains 
on  the  system  In  the  future. 

Tbe  compromise  agreement  does  not 
make  a  specific  lecommmdatlnn  regarding  a 
portion  of  the  long  term  need  (.58%  of  pay- 
rtdl),  even  air— "**^  the  accuracy  of  tbe  pro- 
jection of  the  dtmi-nsfaina  of  the  gap  It 
sought  to  close.  That  slgntflrant  dement 
has  been  left  o|>en  to  Congreasianal  consid- 
eration  undo-  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Neither  does  the  agreement  address  certain 
factors  Influencing  the  short  term  need, 
such  aa  tbe  repayment  of  loans  made  to  the 
rettrement  fund  by  the  Health  Insurance 
tnst  fund.  Those  revenuea  will  be  badly 
needed  aa  the  HI  fund  becomta  defteJent  in 
the  near  future.  In  fact,  the  Commission's 
agreement  bears  no  relationship  to  tbe  par- 
allel <WTf»"«*  faced  In  the  health  insurai>ce 
program. 

Fundamental  principles  inherent  in  tbe 
basic  concept  of  Social  Security  have  been 
abragated  by  the  Conunlaalon's  reoonunen- 
itatji*—  The  large  Infut^^  of  general  reve- 
nuea Into  the  system  makes  it  aelf -sustain- 
ing DO  kmger.  The  "earned  rii^t"  concept 
whldi  has  been  basic  to  the  system  since  it 
was  created  has  been  abridged  by  a  new 
test  Tbe  concept  of  Social  Security 
a  ftow  of  protection  to  supplement  other 
retirement  savinga  has  been  further  eroded 
by  the  agreement's  perfaapa  <mintfnded 
result  of  encouraging  Social  Security  to  be 
viewed  aa  a  sole  source  retirement  system. 

Certainly  there  is  some  good  in  the  recom- 
mendatians.  The  proposal  to  bring  federal 
employeea  Into  the  system  Is  a  welcome  one. 
but  Its  coverage  of  only  newly  hired  employ- 
ees continues  an  inequity.  Ironically,  those 
now  in  Congress  who  must  vote  on  the  plan 
are  themaelves  going  to  continue  to  be 
exempt  frtHn  coverage.  So  wQl  those  pres- 
ently employed  by  the  federal  government 
who  wm  administer  the  changes. 

The  plan  inovidea  very  modest  Improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  women,  but  con- 
tinues maior  Inequities  in  this  area  as  well 
as  in  other  areas  of  the  system. 

There  to  a  brief  delay  In  cost  of  living  in- 
creases for  present  benef  idariea.  as  a  partial 
attempt  to  offset  benefit  increases  which  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  53  percent  in  pur- 
chasing power  for  the  average  Social  Securi- 
ty recipient  over  the  past  15  years. 

Thto  to  essentially  the  only  element  of  the 
plan  which  directly  affects  those  now  re- 
tired or  soon  to  retire— except  for  those  re- 
tirees who  have  set  aside  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  in  savings  for  their  retirement. 
The  plan  taxes  those  who  have  saved  for 
their  retirement  and  imposes  a  means  test 
for  full  benefits.  Those  who  do  not  save  are 
rewarded  by  the  system  because  of  thto 
change. 

A  Congress  which  has  acted  in  recent 
years  to  encourage  individual  retirement 
savings  to  now  being  asked  to  enact  a  signif  1- 
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cant  disinoenttve  to  retirement  savinga 
There  to  ateo  a  baale  flaw  in  the  way  the 
"meam  test"  tnberent  in  tbe  tax  on  beneftu 
to  detemtoed.  Indhrldoala  with  nan4odal 
Security  retirement  tneome  of  IM^MW  or 
more  wm  be  taxed  on  half  of  all  tlieto- Sodal 
Security  benefits.  Those  with  tawcoMS  of 
tl»JMJ«  or  less  wm  not  be  taxed  on  any  of 
their  beneflta  One  penny  of  income  could 
make  tbe  diflCrenoe  in  whether  hundreda  of 
dollars  in  taxes  must  be  paid. 

•nie  hT«rfti««  of  a  means  test  for  tbe 
first  time,  destroys  the  earned  rii^t  concept 
fundamental  to  Social  Security  and  lends  a 
new  wdfkre  aspect  to  tts  Mkninistiatkm. 

TbeMme  to  true  of  the  large  intaakm  of 
general  revenues  pioposed  by  the  plan.  The 
self -flnanclDg  structure  of  the  Sodal  Securi- 
ty system  baa  been  significantly  ended. 

Of  the  $1««.7  baUan  in  short  term  defktt 
reductions  in  the  plan,  approvimatfly  one- 
third  to  represented  by  direct  and  indirect 
twfMUMi  of  genoal  rerennea.  irtildi.  com- 
bined with  payroD  tax  Increaaea  aeeounU 
for  some  75  percent  of  the  short  tenn  defldt 
reductlona.  In  terma  of  the  kaw  term  defl- 
dt new  taxes  account  for  even  more  of  the 
redncttan  (exdndlng  the  portkm  of  tbe  defi- 
cit left  unreaidved  by  tbe  report). 

I  do  not  hold  tbe  posttton  that  the  deficit 
reductions  for  both  the  short  tenn  and  k»g 
term  ahould  be  aoconiplWied  without  any 
addttkmal  taxes  beyond  those  already 
trhfMfc«i*«<  by  existing  law  to  go  into  effect  I 
am  cwiceined.  however,  about  a  recom- 
mended proposal  which  Inrlnrtw  sadi  an  im- 
balance of  dependence  upon  new  revenuea 
(taxea  and  general  Treasury  funds)  rdative 
to  atmetoral  etaanges  which  would  restrain 
the  growth  of  spmrttng  outlaya.  I  questkm 
the  ability  of  our  tax  base  in  the  future  to 
support  thto  enonnous  projected  growth. 

Structural  changea  are  critical  to  the  long 
term  stability  of  the  system.  Tbe  report 
leaves  unanswered  the  questian  of  what 
benefit  levd  our  economy  can  afford  In  the 
next  century  and  what  those  in  the  work 
force  at  that  time  wm  be  able  to  pay. 

What  we  should  be  providing  here  to  a 
basto  for  rnallitlr  expectations  for  future 
Social  Security  red^enU  against  whkOi 
they  can  determine  their  own  needa  fOT  re- 
tirement security  b^rond  what  the  system 
may  provide  them  at  that  time.  Thoe  to 
great  daiwer  that  these  proposato  have 
made  promises  which  the  system  wm  not  be 
able  to  support 

Changes  which  would  more  directly  relate 
taxea  paid  into  the  system  to  benefits  re- 
ceived are  the  type  of  structural  changes 
which  would  lend  greater  credlUlity  to 
Social  Security.  The  Commission  recom- 
mendations continue  present  Inequities  in- 
stead. An  individual  with  a  short  covered 
employment  history  continues  to  be  treated 
more  favorably  than  hto  counterpart  with 
the  same  average  income  who  has  a  longer 
covered  employment  history. 

Another  important  consideration  the 
agreement  does  not  address  adequately  to 
that  of  demographic  changes,  increased  life 
expectancy  and  improvements  in  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  ability  of  individuato  to  con- 
tinue to  work.  There  to  no  direct  recommen- 
dation by  the  Commission  that  the  age  of 
retirement  be  adjusted  to  take  such  changes 
Into  account.  Nor  to  there  adequate  atten- 
tion given  to  revision  of  automatic  cost  of 
living  Increases  relative  to  the  taxes  which 
support  them. 

In  regard  to  taxes  imposed  by  the  compro- 
mise, the  use  of  a  refundable  tax  credit  (a 
concept  which  has  been  rejected  repeatedly 
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by    Congress)    ruptures    the    fundamental 
parity  between  employer  and  employee. 

The  33-peroent  increase  in  the  tax  on  the 
self-employed  to  too  great  a  burden  for 
those  who  are  ahready  operating  at  the 
margin  because  of  dif fkult  economic  oondi- 
Uona. 

In  summary,  the  recommendations  pro- 
poaed by  the  National  Oommtoslon  on  Social 
Security  Reform,  in  my  Judgment  leave  the 
system's  future  very  much  in  doubt  We  are 
again  addressing  the  symptomatic  defietta 
facing  Social  Security,  rather  than  taking 
advantage  of  thto  opportunity  to  address 
the  causes  of  the  problems  themselves. 

We  have  postpcmed  once  sgain  the  day  of 
reckoning  by  transferring  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  system's  shortcomings  to 
future  generationa. 

Social  Security  represents  the  single  most 
important  commitment  to  the  dderly  made 
by  our  society.  It  to  a  great  testimony  to  our 
nation's  dedication  to  assuring  retirement 
security  for  our  elderly  of  sU  genoatlona. 

The  question  facing  Congress  as  we  begin 
consideraticm  of  the  Commtosfam's  recom- 
mendations to  whether  thto  particular  idan 
exactly  fulfilto  that  commitment  as  com- 
pletely as  it  must  I  dearly  have  mtogWings 
that  it  does. 

As  the  legislative  process  begina.  there  re- 
mains an  opportunity  for  the  thoughtful 
concerns  of  others  who  share  those  misgiv- 
ings to  strengthen  the  product  which  to  ulti- 
mately enacted.  My  own  greatest  hope  to 
that  my  strong  desire  to  guarantee  the  sol- 
vency of  Sodal  Security  Into  the  future  can 
be  matched  by  a  confidence  that  the  solu- 
tion acctmiplishes  that  goaLa 


REPEAL  WITHHOLDINO 
PROVISION 

HON.  TOM  LOEFFLER 

OPTKXAS 
Uf  THX  BOU8I  or  RDSaSSHTATlVCS 

T'uesday.  January  25, 19S3 


•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  withholding  of  taxes  on  interest 
and  dividend  income. 

Proposals  to  withhold  an  automatic 
percentage  of  interest  and  dividend 
income  have  been  defeated  seven 
times  by  the  Congress  since  1941.  I 
have  consistently  opposed  withholding 
taxes  during  my  tenure  in  Congress 
and  want  to  provide  the  House  with 
the  opportunity  to  vote  separately  on 
this  issue,  an  opportunity  we  did  not 
have  last  year  during  consideration  of 
the  tax  biU.  _^  ^ 

As  you  know,  the  10-percent  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividend 
income  will  not  actually  take  effect 
untU  next  July.  We  in  the  Congress 
have  the  chance  and  the  responsibility 
to  pass  repeal  legislation  quickly  and 
spare  our  citizens  and  businesses  the 
bureaucratic  nightmare  this  regula- 
tion will  undoubtedly  cause. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  automatic 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividend 
income  are  simple.  For  4  years.  I  have 
spoken  here  and  in  the  21st  District  of 
Texas  about  the  bankrupting  polides 
of  "tax  and  spend,  tax  and  spend."  It 
made  absolutely  no  sense  to  me  at  the 


time  the  withholding  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  biU.  and  it  makes  no 
sense  to  me  now.  to  even  think  about 
raising  taxes  to  reduce  our  Federal 
deficit  when  so  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  stem  the  tide  of  Federal 
spending. 

I  firmly  believe  people  should  pay 
the  taxes  they  owe,  whether  it  be  tax 
on  straight  inomie  or  tax  on  Interest 
derived  fran  savings  or  investments. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  already 
has  the  mechanism  to  collect  tax  due 
on  interest  and  divldoid  tneome.  Right 
now.  each  and  every  American  who  re- 
ceives interest  income  receives  a  form 
1099  anniMlly.  stating  total  amounts 
recehred.  An  identical  form  1099  is 
f  Ued  with  the  IR&  If  the  IRS  is  cur- 
rently disregarding  the  Information 
reported  on  the  1099's  there  seons  to 
be  no  reason  to  collect  the  same  infor- 
mation through  automatic  withhold- 
ing, which  will  cost  the  law-abiding 
pubUc  $1  billion  to  implement  and  $1 
billion  *"tiii>iiy  to  administer. 

Prematurely  automatic  withholding 
of  taxes  on  intoest  and  dividend 
income  will  take  some  $4.3  Ullion  out 
of  the  private  capital  maritet  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  stimulation  of  saving  and  invest- 
ment in  the  private  sector  is  critical  to 
our  economic  recovery.  I  believe  this 
automatic  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividend  income  goes  against  the  very 
principles  of  a  free  mailtet  economic 

recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress have  the  opportunity  to  repeal 
this  automatic  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividend  income  before  it  ever 
takes  effect.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  this  legislation  decisively  and  ex- 
peditiously.* 
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sion  of  the  bni  1  year  ago  this  week.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  final  legis- 
lation incorporates  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  HJl.  5016.  which  I  in- 
troduced nearly  IM  years  ago.  The  biU 
authorises  construction  of  a  test  and 
evaluation  facility  for  nuclear  re- 
aearch  and  development  so  that  the 
DOE  can  proceed  with  greater  certain- 
ty in  siting  and  ooDstructlng  a  long- 
term  geological  repository.  The  gen- 
erators of  nuclear  waste  wOl  pay  for 
the  stte-9eeiflc  RAD  as  well  as  the 
first  commercial  repository,  that  is. 
the  program  is  to  great  extent  moved 
off  budget  Goieric  RAD  will  continue 
under  Federal  funding  and  our  Energy 
Research  and  Production  Subctanmit- 
tee  will  be  concerned  about  obtaining 
assurances  that  these  activities  com- 
plement the  more  site^pedflc  test  and 
evaluation  facility  work.  I  would  en- 
courage the  Department  of  Energy  to 
be  aggressive  in  requesting  a  sufficient 
amount  of  funding  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  so  that  they  can  comply 
with  the  strong  congressional  intent  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Act 

Passage  of  this  bill  wHl  be  one  of  the 
major  acccnnplishments  of  the  97th 
Congress,  and  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  full  House  has  supported  this 
effort  to  resolve,  onoe  and  for  all.  the 
problem  of  uncertainties  surrounding 
nuclear  waste  disposal 

Finally,  I  want  to  ccmgratulate  the 
three  main  committee  chairmen  on 
the  House  side.  Messrs.  FuquA.  Udsix, 
and  Dmonx;  aJod  the  ranking  minori- 
ty members  of  the  three  committees. 
Messrs.  Wnm,  Lujah.  and  Bbothux. 
for  their  great  efforts  in  seeing  that 
this  legislation  was  finally  enacted 
into  law.* 


A  LAMEDUCK  TRIUMPH: 
NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY  ACT 

HON.  MARILYnHjOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  laasasass 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  rxfrsskhtativxs 
Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  the  nuclear  waste  bill  is  the 
most  dramatic  evidence  we  have  of 
constructive  activity  in  this  lameduck 
session.  The  final  enactment  of  an  ar- 
ticulated Federal  Government  policy 
on  nuclear  waste  has  been  years  in  the 
offing  and  represents  the  work  of  nu- 
merous Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  At  least  seven  House  commit- 
tees and  three  Senate  committees 
were  heavily  involved  in  crafting  final 
legislation  which  now  awaits  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

This  bill  is  a  finely  woven  mixture  of 
R4cD  features  which  complement  a 
Federal  repository  program  for  perma- 
nent storage  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste.  Our  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  reported  out  our  R&D  ver- 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  LEADER 
PASSES 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OPIHDIAXA 
IH  THI  HOVSX  or  HXTRXSnTTATlVaS 

TYtesday.  January  25. 1983 
•  Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  passing  of 
one  of  America's  greatest  leaders.  Gen. 
David  Shoup. 

General  Shoup  was  appointed  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  January  1, 
1960,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  under  President  Kennedy. 
His  own  military  Judgment  and  experi- 
ence cut  right  across  American  mili- 
tary history  In  this  century.  As  a  colo- 
nel In  the  2d  Itfarlne  Division  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II,  he  was 
severely  wounded  on  the  first  day  of 
the  invasion  of  Tarawa,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.  Neverthe- 
less, he  continued  to  direct  his  troops 
for  the  2  remaining  days  of  the  battle, 
an  action  for  which  he  was  awarded 
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H(N.  BOB  EDGAR 

)r  nini8Ti.vAinA 
a  THX  H<  nss  or  rspuesemtativxs 
Tuetd  ly,  January  25, 1983 
EDOiiR 


Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  J. 

Ilusinessman  from  Spring- 

ai  id  one  of  my  constituents. 

wr}te  an  interesting  article 

the  oghtf ul  suggestions  for  in- 

An  erican  productivity. 

>f  western  Michigan.  Mr. 
a  bachelor's  degree  in 
from  the  U.S.  Mer- 
Academy  and  sailed  as  a 
offic^.  After  serving  as  an  in- 
1  he  Academy,  he  did  gradu- 
industrlal  relations  at  St. 
Unliifersity.  Putting  these  skills 
a  varied  business  career, 
was  employed  in  sales  and 
relations  before  forming  his 
in  1953.  Through  offices 
m4lor  American  cities,  the  R. 
.  performs  personnel  work 
btlsinesses  which  cannot  Jus- 
personnel  directors, 
ei^trepreneur  said  self-made 
Mr.  Carroll  knows  what 
to  run  a  successful  busi- 
Recently,  he  has  been 
n  the  Japanese  challenge 
industry,  and  has  spoken 
the  Philadelphia  area  re- 
Ja^aneae  management  tech- 
can  be  adopted  by  the 
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American  business  community.  In  his 
article  in  the  Springfield  Press.  Mr. 
Carroll  wrote  of  several  lessons  man- 
agers in  the  United  States  can  learn 
from  the  Japanese.  I  commend  this 
fine  article  to  my  colleagues: 

THI  SKCMT  or  iHDrVIDOAL  Pkoductivitv 
Let's  put  some  data  Into  our  mental  com- 
puters and  see  what  cranes  out: 
rim 

1.  People  produce,  not  machines. 

2.  Most  people  are  more  educated  than 
the  demands  of  their  Job. 

3.  Most  i>eople  want  to  do  a  good  Job. 

4.  Most  managers  and  supervisors  were 
never  trained  to  be  managers  or  supervisors. 

5.  We  ire  not  as  productive  as  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Some  causes  for  concern: 
irm 

1.  Many  segments  of  our  economy  are 
hurting  desperately  viz.  automobiles,  steel, 
television  production  and  related  items. 

2.  There  is  an  adversary  relationship  be- 
tween "Management  and  Labor." 

3.  Most  people  are  capable  of  doing  a 
better  Job  than  they  do. 

A  study  conducted  in  San  Diego  concluded 
that  a  Japanese  managed  firm  producing 
electronic  components  using  American  man- 
power, selling  to  an  American  market  and 
using  materials  primarily  made  in  America, 
out-produced  their  competition  by  better 
than  15  percent. 

Any  manager  of  any  organization  regard- 
less of  its  service  or  product,  would  absolute- 
ly turn  handsprings  to  achieve  an  increase 
of  16  percent  in  productivity— or  would 
they? 

As  a  country,  we  have  leaped  forward  with 
giant  steps  technologically,  but  we  are  still 
in  our  infant  clothes  sociologically. 

We  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  and  satel- 
lites in  orbit,  but  can't  seem  to  unleash  or 
harness  the  thinking  potential  of  our 
people. 

What  Is  the  major  distinction  between  the 
American  worker  and  the  Japanese  worker? 
The  answer  Is,  that  the  average  American 
worker  is  interested  in  their  work,  the  aver- 
age Japanese  worker  is  concerned  about 
their  work.  The  result  is  better  individual 
productivity. 

There  in  those  two  words  lies  the  distinc- 
tion and  the  chaUenge  to  American  manage- 
ment. 

The  great  hope  of  American  Management 
is,  that  the  average  American  worker  has 
Just  as  much  ability  to  be  and  desire  to  be 
concerned,  as  the  Japanese.  But,  concern 
has  to  be  elicited,  it  has  to  be  developed. 

The  root  of  all  increased  productivity,  is 
not  In  the  ability  of  the  Individual,  for  as  we 
have  already  explored,  the  average  Ameri- 
can worker  is  more  capable  than  the  de- 
mands of  their  Job.  But,  increased  produc- 
tivity is  rooted  in  atUtude.  It's  not  what  a 
person  can  do  that  is  important.  It's  what 
they  want  to  do.  And.  that  is  the  chaUenge 
that  Management  must  face. 

One  answer  to  this  could  lie  in  a  part  of 
Japanese  Management  sometimes  referred 
to  as  quality  circles  or  employee  Involve- 
ment groups. 

Quality  circles  are  a  part  of  a  total  philos- 
ophy of  management  called  Consensus  Man- 
agement. 

There  are  very  few  problems  that  people 
are  involved  with  that  they  are  not  also  the 
answer  to.  That's  probably  not  the  best 
grammer,  but  it  effectively  says  what  has  to 
be  said.  And,  that  is  that  very  few  problems 
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of  any  nature.  In  an  organization,  regardless 
of  Its  service  or  product,  cannot  be  effective- 
ly coped  with  and  answered  by.  the  very 
people  who  are  involved. 

And.  that  of  course  is  the  secret  of  quality 
circles. 

After  a  recent  talk  to  the  Springfield 
Rotary  aub,  I  received  the  following  letter. 
It  will  remain  anonymous  out  of  respect  for 
the  individual,  but  suffice  to  say  that  this 
person  took  the  idea  and  ran  with  It  so  to 
speak.  And.  you  also: 

Dear  Bob: 

Just  a  little  report  back  on  the  "Japanese 
Touch"  in  management.  In  my  own  little 
way  I  have  tried  to  copy  some  of  the  Ideas 
and  with  about  two  minutes  of  your  time.  I 
will  tell  you  how.  The  first  podttve  thing 
that  happened  was  quite  sensational.  My 
wife  and  I  went  away  for  a  long  weekend 
and  my  assistant,  who  I  left  in  charge, 
worked  very  hard  and  did  a  fine  Job.  After  I 
realized  what  he  aocmnpllshed  I  UxHl  the 
employee  and  his  wife  to  dinner,  thanked 
him  and  handed  him  $100  cash.  He  almost 
fell  over  before  be  could  thank  me.  Now  for 
the  best  part— he  has  been  working  bis  tail 
off  ever  since. 

I  have  been  planning  to  buy  a  new  hearse. 
So  instead  of  Just  doing  it,  I  called  the  men 
together  to  get  their  opinions  and  any  Input 
that  they  might  have.  They  were  thrilled 
that  I  would  ask,  gave  some  good  sugges- 
tions, that  I  not  only  used,  but  I  am  very 
pleased  with.  We  have  only  had  the  car  a 
week  now.  but  they  have  never  taken  such 
good  care  of  a  piece  of  equipment. 

Thirdly.  I  have  now  dispensed  more  au- 
thority and  in  all  decisions  I  talk  to  the 
men.  (I  have  to  admit,  even  if  my  mind  is 
set)  to  get  their  ideas.  In  Just  four  short 
weeks  I  feel  that  we  are  getting  more  done, 
the  employees  are  happier  and  a  better  at- 
mosphere has  been  created.  So  while  all  this 
works  with  big  corporations  in  Japan,  a 
little  eleven  employee  funeral  home,  can  see 
and  feel  the  resulU  of  the  "Japanese 
Touch,"  also. 

People  want  to  contribute,  people  are  the 
business  of  management.  But.  people  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  philosophy  that 
management  will  say  what  has  to  be  done 
and  their  Job  Is  to  do  it.  What  this  falls  to 
recognize  is  that  the  body  that  has  been 
hired  to  do  a  Job  brings  with  it  a  mind.  Man- 
agement, by  and  large,  is  Ignoring  this 
mental  capacity  to  its  great  disadvantage. 

This  Is  too  short  a  column  to  explore  how 
quality  circles  should  be  implemented  in 
any  organization.  But,  if  there  Is  an  interest 
In  the  subject,  and  you  feel  that  I  could  be 
of  service  to  you  let  me  know  and  I'll  be 
happy  to  send  you  additional  literature. 

Remember,  that  Just  as  no  one  player  can 
win  any  team  game,  so,  too,  no  one  manager 
can  be  as  effective  nor  as  productive  as  he 
or  she  could  be  if  they  used  their  whole 
"team."* 


HONORINO  CALIFORNIA'S  CITY: 
PICO  RIVERA 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcALirounA 
m  THX  HOUSI  OP  RKPUSIHTATIVSS 

Tuetday,  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Pico  Rivera  was  incorporated  on 
January  29,  1958,  and  is  now  celebrat- 
ing its  25th  anniversary  as  a  city.  The 


city  is  a  combine  of  two  historic  unin- 
corporated communities:  Pico  and 
Rivera.  The  union  of  these  two  areas, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  strong  tra- 
dition, has  been  a  happy  and  success- 
ful one.  Now  Pico  Rivera  is  a  city  of 
56.000  people  with  its  own  excellent 
school  district  and  a  record  of  political 
sUbUity. 

It  Is  a  model  for  others  to  follow. 
The  leaden  of  the  city  have  fashioned 
a  balance  between  the  contract  system 
and  services  by  city  forces  that  has 
proved  to  be  highly  successful.  Under 
wise  leadership  by  a  succession  of  dedi- 
cated city  councils  and  planning  com- 
missions. Pico  Rivera  has  developed 
into  a  well-balanced  community  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  residential 
land  uses. 

Pico  Rivera  is  a  family-oriented  com- 
munity of  well-n»aintained  residential 
properties.  Its  beautiful  parks  are 
highly  patronised.  Many  organizations 
work  closely  with  the  city  government 
to  provide  a  variety  of  healthful  out- 
lets for  people  of  all  ages.  Pico  Rivera 
operates  20  baseball  fields  which  are 
busy  day  and  night.  The  city's  Olym- 
pic size  swimming  pool  will  be  used  for 
training  purposes  in  the  1984  Olym- 
pics. Working  closely  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  city  has 
developed  in  the  Whittier  Narrows 
area  a  bicentennial  park.  The  complex 
Includes  an  area,  public  campgroimds, 
stables,  and  a  municipal  golf  course 
with  driving  range,  pro  shop,  and  res- 
taurant. 

To  assure  a  continued  high-quality 
environment  for  all  elements  of  the 
community.  Pico  Rivera  operates  a 
multifaceted  housing  assistance  pro- 
gram. An  extremely  active  redevelop- 
ment agency  has  completed  one  major 
shopping  center,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  major  Industrial  development  with 
the  assistance  of  an  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Pico  Rivera  Is  coordinat- 
ing rehabilltotion  of  Whittier  Boule- 
vard. induiUng  new  storefronts  and 
new  offstreet  parking  facilities.  It  also 
works  closely  with  the  Northrop  Corp. 
which  is  developing  its  advanced  sys- 
tems division  on  220  acres  within  the 
city  limits. 

Further,  Pico  Rivera  has  extremely 
capable  and  progressive  civic  leaders. 
The  city  council  members  Include: 
Mayor  Garth  Gardner,  first  elected  in 
1972  and  served  on  the  planning  com- 
mission for  13  years;  Mayor  Pro  Tem- 
pore James  M.  Patronite,  elected  in 
1974  and  served  on  the  incorporation 
committee  in  1956;  Councilman  John 
Chavez,  elected  in  1978  and  served  on 
the  planning  commission  for  5  years; 
Councilman  Alberto  Nativldad.  elected 
in  1982  and  is  retired  from  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Sheriff's  Department; 
and  Councilman  Gil  de  La  Rosa,  also 
elected  in  1982  and  served  for  14  years 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  El 
Rancho  Unified  School  District. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wish  for  the  people  of  Pico 
Rivera  a  future  that  builds  upon  their 
achievements  of  the  last  26  years.  I  am 
honored  to  represent  the  people  of 
Pico  Rivera  in  Congress  during  their 
25th  anniversary.* 


MATH  AND  SCIENCE 
EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  iLLniou 

ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  RSPRISKirtATIVn 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  now  facing  a  serious  educa- 
tional crisis.  The  subjects  of  math  and 
science  have  been  dangerously  neglect- 
ed, creating  a  potential  breakdown  of 
our  Nation's  scientific  development. 
There  is  now  a  severe  shortage  of 
qualified  and  motivated  teachers  in 
these  fields. 

The  lack  of  available  instruction  in 
our  educational  system  has  resulted  in 
a  substantial  drop  in  popularity  and 
aptitude  for  both  of  these  subjects. 
SAT  math  scores  have  continued  to 
decline  while  an  increasing  number  of 
colleges  offer  remedial  math  courses 
rather  than  promoting  more  advanced 
professional  programs.  There  is  a 
growing  concern  that  our  educational 
system  will  not  be  able  to  produce  the 
caliber  of  scientists  necessary  for  our 
Nation's  continued  advancement  in 
science  and  technology.  This  could 
have  serious  long-term  effects  on  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  society. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Robert  Filler,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Science  and  Letters  at  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology,  points 
out  the  major  flaws  in  our  math  and 
science  program  and  offers  suggestions 
on  how  to  resolve  this  crisis.  I  submit 
the  article  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues: 

Wk  Must  Risolvs  Matk.  Semes  Caisis 


(By  Robert  Filler) 

The  recent  report  of  Mayor  Byrne's  Task 
Force  on  High  Technology  notes  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  the  Chicago  area,  with  lU 
diverse  corporate  strength,  abundant 
energy,  skilled  labor,  transporUtlon  facili- 
ties and  outstanding  imiverslties  and  other 
institutions  of  science  and  technology.  But 
we've  also  been  readliig  chapter  and  verse 
about  the  disastrous  state  of  math  and  sci- 
ence education  in  America's  public  schools. 
Most  students  are  not  being  encouraged  to 
study  these  linchpins  of  high  technology— 
nor  do  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

If  we  don't  have  face  up  to  this  crisis,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  Chicago  and  IlUnols  to 
sustain  a  strong,  versatUe  technological 
base:  nor  will  the  United  SUtes  be  ade- 
quately prepared  to  compete  successfully 
with  Japan  and  Western  Europe  in  the  ac- 
celerating on  the  horizon. 

Let's  examine  a  few  dimensions  of  the 
problem  that  symbolize  the  decline  in  our 
technological  leadership. 
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In  1080,  28  states  had  shortages  of  math 
teachers,  critical  in  16. 

In  1081.  42  states  had  shortages  in  physics 
teacheiB.  critical  in  27.  There  U  only  one 
cotifled  physics  teacher  for  every  two 
puUlc  bi|^  scbools  in  Chicago. 

In  1081.  half  of  all  math  and  adenoe 
teachers  nationally  were  unqualified  or  leas 
tjian  qualified  and  teaching  with  emergency 
oertifleates. 

In  the  last  decade,  there  was  a  77  percent 
decline  in  the  number  of  secondary  school 
math  teachers  being  trained  and  a  85  per- 
cent drop  in  science  teachers. 

The  popularity  of  math  dropped  from  48 
percent  in  third  grade  to  18  percent  in  13th 
grade. 

The  average  SAT  score  in  matb  declined 
steadily,  tram  503  in  1083  (the  post-Sputnik 
balcytm  days)  to  488  in  1861. 

Enrollments  In  remedial  matb  In  public 
four-year  colleges  increased  more  than  70 
percent  during  the  last  five  yeara. 

How  can  we  reverse  these  trends  that  al- 
ready have  cost  us  a  large  segment  of  a  gen- 
eration that  would  have  contributed  to  our 
scientific  advancement?  Instead  of  hand- 
wringing  and  carping  at  students,  teachers, 
parents  and  government,  let  us  formulate 
specific  plans,  for  the  hour  is  late.  We  will 
need  much  of  the  remainder  of  this  century 
to  turn  things  around.  Good  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technicians  must  be  nurtured, 
often  for  many  years. 
For  starters,  here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

1.  Ttie  Illinois  Board  of  Education  and 
Board  of  Higher  Education  shouM  convene 
an  extraordinary  conference  to  establish  a 
task  force  that  will  address  this  paralytic 

drift. 

Appropriate  representatives  of  pre'^oUege 
math  and  science  teaebeis,  local  boards  of 
education,  colleges  and  univozltles  and  sd- 
enoe  and  technology-based  Industries  should 
be  invited.  ^  ^, 

2.  Educationists  on  the  state  and  Chicago 
school  boards  must  place  much  greater  em- 
phasis on  subject  matter  and  leas  on  the 
methodology  with  which  they  have  been  so 
preoccupied.  The  scandalously  meager  matb 
and  adenoe  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation  must  be  increased.  They  should 
also  raise  the  standards  in  our  schools  of 
education,  which  for  too  long  have  attracted 
a  high  percentage  of  the  weaker  coUege  stu- 
dents. ^     ,  _ 

3  Talented  and  gifted  high  school  stu- 
dents should  be  invited  to  our  universities 
for  special  programs  and  increased  use 
should  be  made  of  television,  especlaUy 
dosed-drcuit  TV. 

4.  Education  Secretary  Terrel  H.  Bell  is 
considering  sending  legisUtion  to  Congress 
to  provide  aid  for  retraining  teachers  in 
math  and  science.  BeU  and  the  Congress 
should  be  bombarded  with  letters  and  tele- 
grams in  support  of  such  legislation.  A  simi- 
lar post-Sputnik  program  was  a  very  effec- 
tive and  inexpensive  investment. 

5.  The  main  loss  of  interest  in  science  and 
math  occurs  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
grades,  owing  primarily  to  poorly  Informed, 
unmotivated  teachers  who  are  themselves 
unenthuslastlc  and  fearful  of  these  subjects. 
We  can  increase  their  interest  and  allay 
their  fears  by  bringing  them  to  our  universi- 
ties for  short  courses  and  workshops  in  com- 
puter sdence  and  modem  applied  science. 
Positive  attitudes  of  these  teachers  will  rub 
off  on  pupils  and  be  reinforced  by  good  high 
school  courses,  developed  to  coordinate  with 
elementary  and  college  programs. 

6.  With  the  cooperation  of  teacher  unions, 
we  can  Increase  the  numbers  of  certified 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Seout  eaeeuUve  Wayne  L.  Julian. 
Arthur  BordoKf. 
Charles  OoK.  eoonefl 
Robert  W.  Beten.  past 
Ward  B.  Dennis,  vice  preai- 
dents  Rkhard  BreithaupC.  Jr..  Donald 
W.  Dom^aa,  Jr..  Joaeph  D.  Wlnstoo. 
Mdvln  Wynn:  Sylvia  Gcnovy.  Mar- 
edle  Parker.  Dcm  Van  ^Hnkle.  and 
Kathy  CConnin-.  The  event  was  hdd 
Febniary  3. 1M3.  at  the  Century  Plaaa 
Hotel  in  Lob  Ancelea. 
Mr.  ^leaker,  it  is  fittinc  that  this 
(ive  its  approbation,  enoour- 
it,  and  hearty  congratulations 
to  a  cttiaenirtio  has.  fre^  and  irtMrie- 
heartedly.  contribated  so  much  of  his 
time,  talent,  and  leaouixes  to  the  weD- 
beincfrf  the  people  of  our  RepobUc* 


January  iSy  198S 

die  riMrtly  after  Mrth.  This  is  the 
story  of  M  yean  of  tbe  ortiaoRllnBry 
love,  iratfrirr*.  and  diHgHncr  of  his 
adoptive  mother.  May  Lanke.  Under 
her  care.  Leslie  has  developed  out' 
T*-- '**"»  talents  as  a  mnaieian. 

Tbe  story  fonowK 

(Rob  the  Reader^  DiBHt.  October  um 

TB  **»-"-»  or  Mat  ImBOt*  Lovb 

(ByJoMpliP.BIsiik) 

Tbe  lahnakee  Oountjr 
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ROE  AGADIST  WADE-A 
SWEEPING  DECISION 


HON.  RON  PAUL 


these  and  other  achieve- 
the  desire   of  the   Boy 
aerica.  upon  the  nomina- 
3reat  Western  Counefl  and 
of  a  committee  of 
Baale  Scouts  to  the  Na- 
of    Honor,    acting    oa 
executive  board  of  the 
of  America,  the  honor  and 
Ditlnguished  Eatfe  Scoot  is 
ind  conferred  upon  him. 
remionsible    for    this 
to  be  commended  and 
Ittciiarl  K.  Tanning,  chair- 
by  Qtarwt  M.  Pardee. 
Pardee,  guest  qieaker 
chief  Scout  executive 
Great  Westem  CouncQ 


Higgai. 


TmudtKg.  Jmnuurg  2S,  IMJ 
•  Mr.  PAIJL.  Mr.  Speaka.  January  22. 
im.  marked  the  10th  aunireisary  of 
the  fateful  Supreme  Ooort  dedakin. 
Roe  against  Wade— a  sweeping  ded- 
ilon  that  overturned  anti-abortian 
atatutea  in  all  SO  States. 

In  the  majority  opinion  for  Roe 
against  Wade.  Justice  Bladonun 
stated  that  in  order  tor  the  fetus  to  be 
worthy  of  any  protection  under  the 
law.  it  must  have  "the  capacity  for 
meaningful  life  outside  the  mother's 
womb."  This  phrase,  ••meaningful 
life."  has  been  used  to  Justify  the 
abortian  of  fetuses  in  whom  any  ab- 
normality is  detected.  Furtho-,  this 
"quality  of  life"  argument  has  been 
the  rationale  behind  increasing  inci- 
dents of  infanticide,  such  as  the  Infant 
Doe  case  in  BkMmingtan.  Ind. 

Tbe  quality  of  life  that  any  fetus 
may  enjoy  cannot  be  determined  prior 
to  the  child's  Mrth.  Even  if  a  fetus  or 
newborn  is  consklered  ••normal."  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  the  quality  of 
life  that  child  will  enjoy  over  the 
years.  Whether  that  chfld  wiU  be  the 
victim  of  child  abuse  or  some  other 
heinous  crime,  or  a  debilitating  acci- 
dent cannot  be  known  at  birth.  Any  of 
these  tragedies  would  certainly  affect 
the  quidity  of  life  enjoyed. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop.  a 
great  pediatric  surgecm  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  UJ3.  Public 
Health  Service,  mental  and  physteal 
handicaps  are  in  no  way  related  to 
ha«»pine88.  Koop  also  states  that  the 
vast  majority  of  disabled  Infants  are 
within  the  realm  of  treatment. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  this  body 
the  story  of  a  handicapped  person 
whom  most  of  the  world  had  given  up 
on.  Bom  without  eyes,  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  with  cerebral  palsy,  all  of 
the  medical  experts  expected  Leslie  to 


The  hovttal  staff  didnt  know  what  to 
do-ODta   a  pedtaMdu   lamtfaawd   May 

mme  tdcphoned  May  and  dplataied  that  in 
an  M^-M»'*~«  VaUm  would  dte  tai  a  dmrt 
ttane.  -WooM  yon  hdp  oi  by  taking  care  a< 
him  while  be  ttvcsr  the  mne  liksd. 

"U  I  take  Idm  he  ootataiiy  win  not  die, 
and  I  win  take  Mm.-  May  replied.  The 

eoold  pioflde  mooey  for  the  tailMft'S  one. 
and  it  never  oocnmd  to  May  to  aik. 

Tba  wae  W  yean  agOL  May  WIS  83  at  the 
ttane.  She  and  her  eeeond  hnShand,  Joe, 
lived  tai  a  mmD  honee  at  the  edge  of  a  Wke 
tai  nearby  PfsukM.  A  Woeld  War  I  bride 
from  BDilBnd.  May  had  laieed  five  children 
to  n^*»»'~~*  Ber  Itait  hiwbaiid  died  in 
IMS.  and  five  yean  later  dM  mauled  Joe 


Voar  and  a  Imlf  feet  tan  and  weightaic  90 
poondi.  May  ii  stOl  the  dIrect-talklBC  taide- 
tatlgaMe  woman  Joe  married.  And  she  re- 
tatais  the  eame  deep  fatth  tai  Ood.  Today,  at 
83,  die  rardy  wafti;  die  aearrleB. 

When  May  accepted  the  batay.  die  accept- 
ed him  M  Jnd  that,  a  baby— no  different 
from  othets-to  be  taoght  and  loved.  On  the 
flzd  f ecdtaw  attempt,  she  m.w  that  LeeUe 
lacked  the  eDckliw  reflex  that  la  gwntane- 
ooB  with  moot  baUee.  Apparently  he  had 
been  fed  by  tube  at  the  hovttaL  May  ualtk- 
ly  taucht  htan.  She  put  the  bottle  nipple  be- 
tween hk  npe,  then  pot  her  Upe  near  hie 
movtaic  the  nipple  and  maktaw  nicUnc 
aoondi  agatawt  his  cheek.  He  canght  on. 

As  die  worked  with  him.  May  anc  a  lulla- 
by remembered  from  ber  own  chndhood. 
She  chanied  a  few  wordi  to  fit  Leslie's 

Only  a  baby  anaU  dropped  from  the  eky 
Only  a  baby  anan  without  any  eyes 
Only  a  baby  maaU  alwayi  at  rest 
Only  a  baby  man  that  God  knowB  beet. 

She  bathed  htan.  coddled  him  for  boun. 
talked  to  htan,  mnc  to  him.  He  never  moved 
or  ottered  a  aoond. 

Tear  after  year  die  cared  for  him.  but 
there  waa  no  movement.  No  onUe.  No  tears. 
No  eoond.  If  May  bad  not  tied  him  to  the 
back  of  the  chair  he  would  have  toppled 
over. 

May  never  stopped  talking  to  htan.  She 
msmsn  il  his  back.  less.  arms,  and  flncers. 
She  prayed,  and  sometimes  when  she 
prayed  she  wept  and  put  Leslie's  hands  to 
ber  ehe^s  so  be  could  feel  the  tears.  "I  feel 
sad  rii^t  now  and  I'm  crying."  she  would 
say. 

May  refused  to  consider  the  child  a 
burden.  "I  did  not  seek  Leslie,  so  there  has 
to  be  a  reason  why  I  was  picked  to  raise  this 
child."  she  told  heiseU.  "God.  in  his  time, 
will  show  me  the  reason." 


May  waa  never  rdnctant  to        _ 
oot  in  pobttCL  He  waa  her  boy.  her  love.  She 
taitidtlvdy  fdt  that  aumewhefe  tai  the  ane 
of  hiB  daoaged  brain  he  waa  trytag,  and  die 
waa  proud  of  htan.  During  a  boa  tide,  a 

»«iMiH  tn  ttir  uiiiiiiMaMlti  IwiT  in  her  aims 
aaid.  •Why  dont  you  put  that  ehOd  In  an  in- 

Himtii-'*  You're  asdkii  your  Ufa." 

"It's  you  who's  wasting  your  Bfe,"  Iter 
■wfHiii  •Thte  kkid  of  a  diOd  Is  braoght 
■round  by  itaMlnras  and  love.  Not  Injmhour 
or  a  BBonth  or  a  year.  Lasttaw  kinAieas  and 

love." 

One  summer.  Joe  spent  hours  tai  the  lake 
^P^^iWiij  the  boy  around  In  the  watg. 
haptim  that  the  doll-Uke,  Uf e !»■  tmnumvtt 
of  hte  anns  and  legs  would  tawpire  htan  to 
move  hta  Umba  voluntailly.  Onee 
May  thovlit  she  detected 
ttoiw,  but  Ledle  did  not  repeat  won. 

That  bril  May  took  Ledle  to  a  rdiabllitar 

tlon  center  tai  Iffiwankee.  Ifo  one  thought 
anythiiw  could  be  done  f or  the  boy  JThere 
was  not  a  dnrie  word  of  coeoonweneot. 

Thte  praifeaslonal  peastanlwn  didnt  deter 
ber.  She  knew  that  aooMday  Udle  was 
Kotais  to  break  out  of  his  priaon.  She  Jod 
had  to  hdp  htan.  She  tried  to  thtaik  of  a  way 
to  set  the  concept  of  walUng  tartohlontoL 
He  bad  never  made  a  move  to  crawL  He  had 
never  seen  anyone  walk.  .     .       .  _^ 

She  asked  Joe.  who  was  a  rock  of  support 
to  her.  to  make  a  wide  leather  bdt  for  h» 
waid  and  attach  sman  kiops  on  eadi  dde  of 

it.  TaUng  steps,  she  would  dav  I^alles 
bands  to  her  hips  tai  the  hope  that  be  would 
dMOib  the  walkliw  motion.  He  Ixist  slumped 
and  dai^ed  bddnd  her. 

The  Lemkea  then  bad  a  chalnnnk  fence 
erected  akmg  the  dde  of  theta- property,  and 
May  stood  Leslie  next  to  it,  thrusting  his 
flnien  through  the  openings.  After  several 
w^teflnX  sot  the  idea  of  letttaig  the 
fence  support  htan.  He  stood.  He  was  18. 

Then  May  tried  to  grt  htan  to  move  ak»g 

the  fence.  She  never  stopped  talktaig  to  htan. 
enoouragtaig  him:  "Come  on,  love.  DKuve  Jud 
a  little  bit,  a  Uttle  Mt."  She  safcl  this  hun- 
dreds of  times,  movlnc  his  hands  and  feet 
benelf .  Finally,  he  moved  on  bis  own. 

Once  he  couM  do  that,  she  tried  to  lure 
htan    away    from    the    fence.    "Come    to 
Moamia.  tove.  neaae  come  to  Momma, 
■be'd  can.  After  months,  be  learned  to 
totter  two  or  three  stepa.  .__rf. 

It  was  an  tntetmlnable.  gruding  strogve, 
but  May  never  thou^t  of  It  as  a  druggl^ 
she  was  simply  striving  to  hdp  her  boy.  But 
she  knew  that  she  needed  help  bi  the  ettbrt. 

"Fleaae  do  ww"'*^  for  LeeUe.  May 
prayed  ttane  and  agataL"  He  may  be  18  years 
old.  but  he's  stni  a  baby.  "Once  she  got 
aSry.  "The  Bible  teUs  of  tbe  mtaades. 
Please,  dear  God,  let  there  be  a  mbade  for 
this  boy." 

One  day  she  notkxd  Leslie's  bidex  flnsw 
movtaig  acatawt  a  taut  piece  of  strtaw  anmid 
a  oaSue.  as  if  iducUng  it  -Was  this  a 
al^S^^Se  wondered.  "What  did  it  niM|^ 

"Muslcr  she  f¥i'*««''»*»«  to  hersdL  "That  s 
It  Music."  From  then  on  the  Lemke  home 
was  «o*««  with  music  from  the  reeoid 
player,  the  radto  and  the  TV.  Hour  aftw 
^aai  the  mudc  played.  Ledle  gave  no  taidi- 
cationthathewaslMentaig. 

May  and  Joe  bought  an  oM  upriiht  piano 
for  83S0  and  idaeed  it  tai  Ledle's  bedroom. 
Repeatedly,  May  pushed  his  fingers  agafaaA 
STkwIsto  diow  htan  that  his  Ong«anicookl 
T««k>  soomto.  He  remained  totally  taidlff er- 

It  happened  tai  the  wtaiter  of  1971.  May 
was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  music,  tt  was 


was  playtaig  Tdmlkovakys 

concerto  Na  1.  She  shook  Joe.  "DM 

you  leave  the  radki  onr  she 

Then  Where's  the  mnslc  eoadng  traasr* 
out  of  bed  and  turned  on  a 

.,-„ UghL  tt  dtanly 

He's  room.  Ledle  WW  at  the  piano.  May 
a  smOe  glowing  OB  his  face. 

He  had  never  before  got  out  of  bed  on  Us 
omL  He  had  »«-»  si-ted  fataaadf  at  the 

piano.  Be  bad 

atdy  atmdk  the  keys  with  hia 
he  WM  actnallv  nlavtaa  a 
with  dtfliwas  I 

May  f dl  to  her  kneea.  "Thank  you. 
God-ToudMnttbrid 

Ledle  obvlonBly  had  bean  Uatcntaic  to  the 

iiiiislr.  and  lldf  ""g  with 
oentratkm  that.  Iflte  a  oomp^.  We 
had  stared  every  cumiwdtton  that  haa^ 
to  his  ears.  Why  the  made  burd  outatrnm 
on  that  earty-aaomtaig  hour  tai  late  wilder  Is 
unknown.  But  eome  it  dU.  Uke  a 
repeitolre  ranged  through  the 
ragttane.  eonnty-wedem  and  gi^ 
"Comiiw  out"  rnndmnv  ooened  the  door 

for  an  ktaids  of '      .         ^ .^  ,r_  .  ^ 

Oil  ailnnsllT  a  single  word  popped  from  his 
mouth.  Then  one  afternoon  aoaae  d^*]ai 
were  playtaig  on  the  othCT  side  of  tte  dHln- 
Mnk  fence,  and  May  asked  them  whrtjthg 
were  dohig.  One  of  them  anawered. -Wrte 
havtaig  fun."  LeaUe  took  a  few  steps  along 
the  fence.  "I'm  havtaig  fun."  be  said  tai  a 
thick  but  understandable  voice.  It  waaUs 
flrd  complete  sentence,  and  May  grabbed 
htan  and  hogged  htan.  .  . 

Several  montta  later  tai  the  family  living 
room  Ledle  began  to  tremble,  and  teua 
raued  down  his  cheeks.  "I'm  crytaig."  he 
aobbed.  "I'm  crying."  He  had  never  wept 
before  and  now  he  dM  so  Jud  as  bis  mother 
bad  years  before.  May  watdied  him  cry  a 
flood  for  30  ndnutea.  She  was  grateful  that 
he  couM  expraa  whatever  pain  or  fear  had 
been  kicked  taialde  htan.  To  her  It  was  a 
beautiful  dgfaC  Ledle  also  learned  to  fed 
bis  way  through  the  rooma.  May  and  Joe 
tao^t  btan  to  use  the  toilet.  He  brushed  his 
teeth.  He  bathed  tatanadf. 

Meanwhile.  Leslie's  skffl  at  the  piano 
steadUy  taicrcaaed.  Hta  rendlttan  of  Gersh- 
win's "Rhapaody  tai  Bhie"  tai  a  tour  de  force, 
flawlem  and  evocative.  

And  he  dngs.  Before  leamtaig  to  vedt 
clearly  he  couM  readily  mtanic  a  varl^of 
stngera.  He  has  a  big.  round  voice  and.  when 

be  puns  out  an  the  stops.  It  can  be  heard  a 
Mock  away.  He  can  do  Luciano  PavaroOl  to 
two  ItaUan  operas.  Jtanmy  Durante  Inj^^ 
Dtaika  Doo."  Louis  Armstrong  to  "Hdki. 
DoUy!"  and  both  parts  of  the  Jeanette  Ma«5- 
DonaU-Ndson  Bddy  duet  to  "S:"*^***?^" 
Two  years  ago.  at  the  age  o«^»;J«« 
began  talktaw  to  earnest.  Although  be 
cannot  hdd  a  glve^n*take  conversation, 
he  makes  statemente  and  can  a*  ana 
auwer  questkna.  Somettanes  he  expresses 
an  optadon.  WhOe  ttstentaig  to  TV  one  id^t 
LeaUe  got  f  ed  up  with  the  diakigue  to  a  slta- 
atl^  comedy.  "Better  get  that  off."  he  said. 

They're  an  craay."       ,    ,  ^    ..  .«-«. 

As  news  of  LesUe's  talent  travded,  groups 

reouested  him  for  concerts.  May  pondoeo 

^S^^^tlonc  then  die  dedded  that  pubUc 

appearances  would  be  valuable  to  LeaUe. 
The  mudc  wouW  gire  htan  a  sense  <rf  partd- 
pattaig  to  society.  "And  those  People  dtttog 
out  there,  watddng  and  UstenbifcmligitipBt 

a  sense  of  wonderment  and  a  f edlng  of  hope 
that  they  mWit  never  had  had.  They  wo^ 
see  what  can  happen  to  a  human  bdng 
thoo^t  to  be  abaolutdy  hopelem  and  help- 
less." 
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cMe  cMtas  and 


by  atnded 
the 

of -_^ 

to  "COgidtlve  Defects  ki  the  Oevd- 

of  Mental  HtaMSS."  "Haw  can  a  child 
irtth  an  LQ.  of  n  kidantly  tdl  you  that 
843T  tknea  42M  equak  3T41L91gr  And  Lea- 
tte's  uliliiinHiirt  evadaUy  dnoe  It  oe- 
cnrred  after  childhood,  is  so  f ui  laMsblr  that 
tt  deflea  beUeL  "We  can  ndther  matda  tte 

how  It  is  addeved."  Rtanland.  dtaeetor  of  tbe 
bHtltnte  tar  ChUd  Bdiavtar  Rcm«^^^ 
San  DIesD  and  a  kiadhig  researcher  to  the 
fldd.  further  states. 

But  May  Leadse  bdleves  there's  only  one 
mrtT~»*^  for  a  mirade.  And  each  day  she 
lires  LeaUe  tbe  same  kivtaig  care  that 
hdped  that  miracle  oocor.o 


•ntlBUTE  TO  PAUL  WIRTZ 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAXTUUD 
Di  TBS  HOUSE  OF  UMrULUMlATifi* 

TmadoK,  Jamuun  25, 19S3 
•  Mr.  IX5NG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  given  his  career  tn  distin- 
guished servfase  to  his  country  snd  to 
his  community.  ^  _^_^  . 

Mr  Paul  Wirts  of  Roland  Park  in 
Baltimote.  Md..  retired  on  January  20 
of  thia  year  after  over  41  years  of  swv- 
ioe  in  utility  and  environmental  man- 
acement  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
He  began  his  career  there  in  1941  as  a 
junkv  engineering  aid.  With  the  ex- 
oepttan  of  2V4  years  of  servk*  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  n.  he  haa  de- 
voted himself  continuously  since  then 
to  immovtng  the  quality  of  life  of  toe 
Ixigtallation's  perstmnel  and  to  the 
atewaitkhip  of  the  Proving  Ground's 
marveloua  natural  environment. 

Ptor  the  past  8  year*.  Mr.  Wirtx  has 
served  as  APO's  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Facility  Engineering  Directorate 
as  wdl  as  T"-^*"****"  Environmental 
Quality  Coordfaiator.  With  his  leader- 
ship, Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  has 
won  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
EnrirtHimental  Award   tor  its  excel- 
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lence  In 
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has  earned 
foravUlan 

Since  he 
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quality, 
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to  recognize 
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respect  and 
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en  rironmental  management, 
oth^r  distinctions.  Mi.  Wlrtz 
the  Commander's  Award 
Service  at  the  installation, 
arrived  in  1941.  he  has  con- 
design  and  construction 
building  at  the  installa- 
the  balance  between 
and   environmental 
whit:h  maximizes  the  quality 
Throughout  his  career, 
also  been  a  champion  of 
striving  to  make  the  best 
natural  environment  for  the 
benefit  of  aU  while  steadfast- 
to  the  needs  of  the  eco- 
demonstrating  deep  re- 
's beauty.  In  fact,  he 
efforts  to  create  an  envi- 
offlce    at    the    Proving 
before  the  Army  man- 
of  such  offices  for 
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it  is  only  fitting  for  us 

his  service  and  celebrate 

which  his  life  thus  far 

us  aU.  His  commitment  to 

courage,  his  vision,  his 

other  people,  and  his  way 

I  ire  all  qualities  we  need  to 

emulate.  I  am  happy  and 

able  to  make  these  re- 

tril^ute  to  a  truly  remarlcable 


person. 

I  am  sure 
In  wishing 
filling  retireiient.* 


t  tiat  my  colleagues  Join  me 
Wlrtz  a  happy  and  ful- 
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A   TAX   DEDUCTION 
FACnJTIES    AC- 
TO      THE      HANDI- 


HON.  FORNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OrCAUrOKKlA 
m  THI  HO  781  or  RXPHCSEHTATTVIS 

Tue»«U  ly.  Jantuiry  2S,  1983 
STJUiK 


Mr.  Speaker,   I   am 

introducing   legislation   which 

or  2  years  section  190  of 

Revenue  Code  which  pro- 

dedu  tlon  for  businesses  which 

acuities  accessible  to  the 


enactment  in  1976,  this  pro- 
a  vital  component  in 
assure  that  the  handl- 
'ully  integrated  into  our 
such  integration  ne- 
renewal  of  this  provision 
at  the  end  of  1983.  Con- 
quickly  to  maintain  the 

originally    generated    by 

a  momentimi  toward 

for  the   handl- 

recreational  facilities. 
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How  5ver, 


art  I 


aco  ssibillty 


Kbs. 


section  190  provides  for  a 
up  to  $25,000  of  the  costs 
incur  in  the  renovation 
In  many  cases,  the 
xcess  of  the  allowable  de- 
cost  to  the  Treasury  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

implementing  this  provision  is  at  least 
partly  offset  by  the  taxable  earnings 
of  handici4>ped  persons  who  are  able 
to  return  to  work  or  find  new  Jobs  be- 
cause of  greater  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  appeared  to  be 
the  trend  of  late  to  eliminate  or  dis- 
continue programs  which  were  origi- 
nally intended  to  assist  certain  less 
fortunate  members  of  our  society.  The 
current  administration,  in  particular, 
has  engaged  in  a  very  aggressive  pro- 
gram to  dismantle  many  of  the  pro- 
grams that  Cmigress  has  enacted  over 
the  years  In  complete  disregard  of  the 
success  of  some  of  these  programs. 
While  we  may  well  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
time  of  diminishing  expectations,  it 
would  api>ear  to  be.  at  very  least,  an  ir- 
reversible slight  to  the  physically  dis- 
advantaged if  we  were  to  retract  the 
singular  consideration  society  has  af- 
forded them,  some  degree  of  latitude 
in  the  choice  of  where  to  go,  what  to 
do  and  where  to  work,  a  latitude  not 
presently  commensurate  with  our  own. 

Therefore,  may  I  urge  you  to  act 
quickly  to  extend  this  very  vital  provi- 
sion.* 


January  35,  1983 


January  25,  1983 


THE  17TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  CUBAN 
EXILES'  DECLARATION  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  nouiM 

nt  THI  HO0SX  or  reprssditattves 

Tuetday,  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Janu- 
ary 23. 1983,  marked  the  17th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Freed<nn  by  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the 
United  States. 

On  this  date,  17  years  ago.  1,500 
Cubans  left  their  homes  and  the  op- 
pression of  Castro's  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment to  seek  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity in  the  United  States.  These  brave 
people  gathered  in  Key  West.  Fla..  to 
declare  their  strong  commitment  to 
extending  to  their  homeland  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  a  representative 
democracy,  modeled  after  that  in  our 
Nation. 

These  convictions  are  no  less  com- 
pelling today  than  they  were  in  1966 
at  the  original  signing.  This  declara- 
tion reflects  the  Cuban's  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  the  fundamental  freedoms 
of  speech,  religion,  education,  press, 
and  enterprise.  I  urge  our  coUeagues 
to  Join  in  reflecting  on  the  tragic  situ- 
ation which  brought  these  people  to 
our  shores,  and  on  the  aspirations  and 
dreams  embodied  in  their  declaration. 

The  text  follows: 

Dbcuxatioii  op  Fhxkdom 

In  the  City  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County, 
State  of  Florida.  United  States  of  America, 
we,  the  Cuban  exUes  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 


both  for  ouTMlvea  and  the  oppnned  people 
in  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  ny: 

That  on  Jinuary  1st.  IM0,  the  slavery 
yoke  that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extin- 
guished in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, was  resumed. 

That  those  msponsihle  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People  are 
Just  a  score  of  tratt<ns  who,  usurpatlng  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Country  have  been 
acting  as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Sino/ 
Soviet  imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to 
that  tmperlaUsm  our  Freedom  and  our  Dig- 
nity, also  betraying  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  usurpatlng  the  Power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
People),  are  Imposing  a  regime  of  blood- 
shed, terror  and  hate  without  any  respect  or 
consideration  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being  or  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these  trai- 
tors, following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, are  trying,  within  Cul>a.  to  separate 
the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
actual  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth,  in  their  hopes  of  extending  the 
length  of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  master,  the 
Sino/Sovlet  imperialists. 

In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare. 

First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland 
and  to  the  ideas  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th.  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  otir  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 

Third:  That  as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  bom  to  be  slaves,  we,  the  Cuban 
People,  hereby  make  the  present  declara- 
tion of  freedom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us  to 
free  Cuba  from  Communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are: 

First:  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  with  all  of  its 
laws,  traditions,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Rights,  for  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive and  JudldaL 

Seventh:  Representative  Donocracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage, 
Periodically,  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  of 
Teaching,  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Property  and  Ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  Lil>erty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  worldng 
masses,  with  the  Just  and  necessary  meas- 


ures, keeping  in  mind  the  legitimate  inter- 
esU  of  both  Labor  and  CapitaL 

Eleventh:  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  Is  opposed  to  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
Uoned  and  specifically,  the  aboUUon  of 
Communism  and  any  other  form  of  totali- 
tarian manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West.  Florida, 
on  the  23d  day  of  January.  19M.« 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  JUDGE 
WATT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcAuromu 

IH  THI  HOUSC  or  HXPHMXHTAtivM 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  11,  Judge  John 
Douglas  Watt  will  be  honored  at  his 
retirement  dinner.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fine  sustained  con- 
tributions that  Judge  Watt  has  made 
during  his  career  of  public  service. 

Judge  Watt's  service  to  this  country 
began  long  before  his  Judicial  career. 
As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  he 
had  an  8-year  career  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Navy,  Judge  Watt  pur- 
sued his  education  securing  first  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  San  Jose  State 
University,  and  ultimately  earning  his 
law  degree  from  the  UCLA  Law 
School.  ,    . 

The  ensuing  law  career  that  Judge 
Watt  enjoyed  was  marked  not  only  by 
professional  sklD  and  strength,  but 
also  by  personal  conviction  and  perse- 
verance. In  the  midst  of  his  scholastic 
endeavors.  Judge  Watt  faced  and  con- 
quered an  immense  challenge:  polio.  I 
am  sure  that  Judge  Watt's  courage 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
countless  others  who  have  been  simi- 
larly challenged. 

During  his  legal  career,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished first  as  a  lawyer,  winning  a 
major  water  law  case  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court;  then  as  referee  of  the 
(then)  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion; and  finally  as  presiding  workers' 
compensaUon  Judge  for  the  State  of 
California's  Workers'  Compensation 
AppeiOs  Board  office  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  the  position  from  which  he  now 

retires.  ^    _,  ^, 

It  is  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
pay  tribute  to  Judge  John  Douglas 
Watt.  I  sincerely  hope  his  retirement 
years  are  as  rewardbig  to  him  as  his 
years  of  service  have  been  to  the 
people  of  the  SUte  of  California.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY  ENTREPRENEURS  TRUST 
NO  POLITICIAN 

HON.  JAMES  F.  McNULTY,  JR. 

OPABnOIlA 
IK  THS  HOUSE  Or  RKPRXSEirTATIVB 

Tuesday,  January  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  McNULTY.  Ut.  Speaker,  small 
business  enterprise  traditionally  has 
been  the  foundation  for  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs  to  provide  goods  and  serv- 
Ices  to  American  consimiers.  In  fact.  70 
percent  of  aU  new  private  sector  Jobs 
in  the  past  decade  were  created  by 
small  biuinesses. 

But  it  is  no  secret  that  the  recession 
is  hitting  small  bustness  enterpriaes 
particularly  hard.  In  southern  Arizo- 
na, for  instance,  which  I  represent, 
bankruptcy  rates  today  are  at  record 
highs.  Joblessness  Is  Increasing  corre- 
spondingly. It  is  Incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress to  act  to  relnvlgorate  small  busi- 
ness—a critically  important  form  of 
economic  enterprise. 

I  know  my  colleagues  concur  with 
me  in  fully  expecting  a  thorough  and 
productive  debate  on  this  subject  over 
the  coming  weeks  and  months.  I  am 
hopeful  that  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  16.  1983,  Wash- 
ington Post  "OuUook"  section  can  con- 
tribute to  that  debate. 

The  article,  entitted  "Why  Entrepre- 
neurs Trust  No  Politician"  and  au- 
thored by  Joel  Kotkln  and  Don  Ge- 
virtz.  outlines  many  of  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation's  small  businessmen 
and  women— and  lays  Important  re- 
sponsibility for  discouraging  our  na- 
tional  entrepreneurial   spirit   at   the 
feet  of  our  national  tax  policy.  By  se- 
lective adjustments  in  our  tax  laws, 
the  authors  argue,  substantial  encour- 
agement could  be  provided  the  entre- 
preneur. I  believe  the  article  makes  a 
number  of  Important  contributions  to 
the    public    understanding    of    small 
business'    problems,    and    believe    it 
could  help  Congress  to  act  promptiy  to 
restore    vitality    to    this    Important 
sector  of  oiir  economy. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  16, 19831 
Why  ZKnMnxKKvn  Tbxjst  No  Pouticiah 

(By  Joel  Kotkin  and  Don  Oevlrts) 
As    the    economy    wretchingly    dedtoM. 
Washington  has  turned  iU  gase  increa^ngly 
towards  the  entrepreneur  as  the  naUons 
last  best  hope  for  economic  survival. 

"You    meet    heroes    across    a   counter, 
Ronald  Reagan  proclaimed  in  his  Inaugur^ 
address.  ".  .  .  There  are  entrepreneurs  wiUi 
faith  in  themselves  and  an  idea  who  CTcate 
new  Jobs,  new  wealth  and  opportimity." 

Gary  Hart,  the  Colorado  senator  who  is 
an  advocate  of  the  "new"  Uberaliam,  says 
one  of  the  key  ideas  of  his  economic  pro- 
gram Is  to  encourage  "new  entrepreneurial 

Even  mainstream  liberals  like  Walter 
Mondale  have  been  seeking  out  entrepre- 
neurs. Not  only  did  he  hold  an  "entwre- 
neurlal  seminar"  in  Washington,  he  trekked 
to  Silicon  Valley  last  summer  to  meet  vrtth 
the  likes  of  Charles  Spon*,  president  of  Na- 
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Uonal  Semiconductor.  Robert  Noyce,  found- 
er and  vice  chairman  of  Intel  Omp.,  and 
Steve  Jobs,  founder  and  chairman  of  Appel 
Computer.  ^  ^.    , 

But  even  as  the  politicians  trumpet  their 
newfound  buawords  about  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit,  it  has  become  painfully  clear 
to  the  entreprmenrs  themselves  that  the 
national  political  leadership  understands 
Uttle  about  who  they  are  and  what  they 

Tbey  are  deeply  disappointed  in  Ronald 
Reagan,  a  politician  they  hoped  would 
break  the  mold  by  actually  helping  them,  as 
he  mtmised  he  would.  Instead.  Reagan's 
ftacal  and  monetary  policies  are  driving 
thousands  of  them  bankrupt. 

"We're  bleeding  in  so  many  places  and 
Washington  iant  providing  us  with  any  an- 
swen."  claims  Mel  Boldt,  president  of  the 
220-member  Illinois  Independent  Business 
Aasodatlon  and  owner  of  a  smaU  Chicago- 
area  machine  shop.  "It's  like  a  rat  being 
forced  toto  a  comer— we've  got  to  bite  back. 
Wboi  you  drive  an  entrepreneur  to  the 
brink  of  losing  his  business,  you're  threaten- 
ing his  life."  ^_ 
This  festering  resentment  among  entre- 
preneurs te  not  aimed  Just  at  the  nation's 
political  establishment.  It  extends  to  the 
leaders  of  the  entrenched  Fortune  500  com- 
panies who  have  long  possessed  the  domi- 
nant business   voice   in   the   corridors   of 
power.  With  economic  circumstances  push- 
ing them  to  the  wall,  a  major  schism  is  wid- 
ening   between    the    two    great    capitalist 
groups— the  entrepreneurs  and  the  corpo- 
rate   bureaucrats— which   could   alter    the 
shape  of  American  politics. 

Many  entrepreneurs,  particularly  the 
founders  and  owner-operators  of  growing 
firms,  increasingly  regard  the  bulk  of  the 
nation's  giant  corporations  as  lumbering  bu- 
reaucracies that  have  lort  the  creative,  com- 
petitive drive  that  accounted  for  their 
growth  in  the  first  place.  After  granting  the 
exceptions  like  Hewlett-Packard.  3M,  Texas 
Instruments  and  IBM,  entrepreneurs  assqpi- 
ate  big  business  today  with  companies  like 
UA  Steel  and  Chrysler,  whose  very  eco- 
nomic survival  has  become  inextricably 
linked  to  protecUoaist  icgule'  -n  and  tax 
breaks  guarded  by  their  inenci  si  Washing- 
ton. 

"The  big  guns  have  no  crediblity  any- 
more." maintains  George  Hataopolous. 
founder  of  Thermo-Electron.  a  Waltham. 
Mass..  high-tech  firm,  and  a  key  member  of 
the  entrepreneur-oriented  American  Burt- 
ness  Conference.  "We  are  the  only  hope  left 
in  this  country." 

"The  big  companies  have  thrown  up  thetf 
hands  in  the  batUe  and  surrendered.  Now 
it's  up  to  the  small  and  mid-sized  companies 
to  take  over  leadership  and  educate  both 
the  Congress  and  the  public." 

To  entrepreneurs  like  Hatsopolous,  Wash- 
ington's longstanding  tilt  towards  big  busi- 
ness makes  littie  economic  sense.  They  note 
that  smaU  and  mid-sized  firms  created  some 
70  percent  of  all  new  private-sector  Jobs 
during  the  last  decade,  while  employment 
among  the  nation's  26  largest  companies 
barely  remained  even. 

Although  many  of  these  new  Jobs  are  m 
the  service  sector  of  the  economy,  perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  contributions  from  entre- 
preneurs have  come  in  manufacturing,  the 
critical  source  of  the  nation's  unemploy- 
ment and  trade  problems. 

Even  In  generally  depressed  industries  like 
steel,  where  some  30  percent  of  *  on«« 
400  OOO-strong  work  force  has  been  laid  off. 
entrepreneurial  "mini-mills-  such  as  North 
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for  entrepreneurs  have 
protectloniat  rumblinga  in 


capped  by  recent  Houae 
of  "domeatlg-content"  Ifglalatinn  meant  to 
penalte  Japaneae  car  makets.  Six  of  the 
aeven  leading  Democratic  preaidential  candl- 
datea,  including  some  of  the  moat  ardent 
booatos  of  entrepreneuriam.  aupported  thia 
propoaal.  dwnonatrating  utter  diaregard  for 
the  fundamental  competitive  prindplea 
which  drive  moat  entrepreneurs. 

"Proteetioniam  ia  not  the  anawer  to  our 
long-run  problema  in  thia  induatry."  ob- 
aervea  Tom  Sgler,  prealdent  of  the  Conti- 
nental Steel  Corporation,  a  recently  orga- 
niaed  mlni-mill-type  operation  in  Kokomo, 
Ind..  a  town  with  nearly  30  percent  unem- 
ployment. "Meeting  the  competition,  get- 
ting the  elementa  together  to  meet  it.  that'a 
what  made  thia  country.  All  thoae  foreign 
people  are  doing  ia  taking  a  page  out  of  our 
book  and  doing  it  better.  If  we  cant  get  our- 
aelvea  ready  to  meet  the  challenge,  we're 
the  foola  and  deaerve  to  Ioae.  And  I  hate  to 
Ioae." 

In  addition,  for  many  entreiwoieurlal 
firms,  particularly  in  the  hi^-teeh  fleld. 
protectionism  Jeopardtiea  crucial  foreign 
marketa  neceaaary  for  anataining  their  fast 
growth.  AooOTding  to  a  recent  OAO  atudy  of 
73  yoong  venture-capital-backed  firms,  more 
than  IS  percent  of  their  total  aalea.  worth 

yMM  mminw,  wiT»  to  nvurM—  PiMJiimm. 

"When  Amfvtcan  or  Japaneae  entrepre- 
neurs are  protected  by  the  government,  the 
price  goes  up.  the  quality  goea  down  and  the 
adrenalin  of  competition  geta  drained."  said 
Randy  Knapp,  chairman  of  Wcapeitorp.  a 
Tuatin.  Calif.,  computer-parta  firm  with  ex- 
panding marketa  in  Japan  and  Europe. 
"Proteetioniam  ia  bad  buslucaa  for  us." 

On  proteetioniam  and  ao  many  other 
laauea.  entrepreneurs  muat  now  face  off 
against  a  broad  array  of  aitrmched  inter- 
ests Inrhidlng  both  declining  industries, 
such  aa  autoa.  and  those  uniona  which  have 
been  ao  tragically  linked  to  their  fate.  With 
the  exception  of  auch  forward-looking 
uniona  aa  the  Communications  Workera.  or- 
ganlKd  labor  haa  conaiatently  lobbied 
within  the  Democratic  Party  for  poaitions 
anathwna  to  entrepreneura. 

"Ever  ainoe  Roosevelt,  the  Democrata 
have  foatered  the  Mg  corporate  atate."  ex- 
plaina  Walter  Stulta.  preaident  of  the  Na- 
tloaal  Aaaodation  of  Small  Buaineaa  Inveat- 
ment  Companiea  (NASBIC)  and  for  30  yeara 
a  leadincvWaahington  advocate  for  entre- 
preneura.^'They  alwaya  aee  themaelvea  get- 
ting together  with  a  few  labor  leadera,  a  few 
guya  fkom  the  Fortane  500.  and  making  eco- 
nomic pidlcy.  Up  until  recently,  they 
havent  even  bothered  to  include  the  entre- 
preneur." 

To  combat  what  Stulta  deacribea  aa  "a  coa- 
lition of  the  Ugs,"  enterpreneurs  must  now 
aet  out  to  organtee  thfiiiaelvea  into  an  inde- 
pendent, coherent  poUtlcal  force  on  the  na- 
tkaal  aeene.  To  aooomfdiah  thia,  however, 
entrepreneura  will  have  to  overcome  the 
very  Indtvidaallstlo— even  egooentilo— Im- 
pulae  central  to  the  entrepreneorial  charac- 
ter. 

"The  nature  of  theae  folks  is  very  di- 
verse." commwita  John  Rennie  founder  of 
Maaaaf hiiafti  tiaaiil  Pacer  Syatema  Corp., 
and  president  of  the  1,500-manber  Smaller 
Ihialntaa  Aaaoication  of  New  England 
(SBAMB).  "We  have  our  ahare  of  high- 
tediers  and  low-techera,  extreme  liberals 
and  exUeme  conaervattvea.  Tou  take  a  look 
at  them  and  aay,  "Damn,  how  do  you  buUd  a 
eunaUtuency  out  of  auch  a  motley  group?*" 

Deaptte  these  proUems,  entrqneneura  are 
iMfiniiiwy  to  develop  a  new  political  con- 
and  the  organizational  muade  to 


make  it  count.  Nothing  waa  more  important 
in  puriiinc  them  forward  than  the  1700  dou- 
bling of  the  captt^-gaina  rate  by  the  Con- 
gresB,  a  move  whidi  dried  up  souroea  of  ven- 
ture capttal  for  new-buaineaa  devdopment 
and  expanrion.  Entrepreneura  trying  to  re- 
verae the  capital-gidna  legialattnn  aoon 
found  they  were  fluting  a  londy  battle, 
faetag  both  the  active  oppoaJtion  of  tradi- 
tional Ubetala  and  the  indifference  of  corpo- 
rate lobWea  aoch  aa  the  Bostneaa  Roundta- 
ble. 

Moat  aeverely  affected  by  the  capital-gatna 
Increaae  were  the  nation'a  young,  high-tech- 
nology rTanpanlra  who  watdied  their  prime 
aouroea  al  capital  dry  up  aa  their  Japanese 
oompetttora  uaed  their  ample  aupidiea  of 
long-term  bank  credit  to  develop  thdr  prod- 
ueta  and  deeidy  penetrate  high-technology 
marketa  around  the  world,  inchirting  in  the 
United  Statea. 

Driven  to  deaperatkn,  a  coalition  of  entre- 
I»«neurial  groupa,  led  by  the  1.900-member 
American  Electronlca  Association  (AEA) 
and  fgtfcially  its  then-board  member, 
Edward  Zschau,  lobbied  hard  to  reduce  the 
rate. 

In  1978  AEA  and  tts  allies  on  Capitol  Hill, 
InchKtlng  the  late  Republican  congressman 
William  Steiger.  overcame  staunch  Carter 
admlnistratlan  oppoaltion  and  aucceeded  in 
winning  a  eapttal-gaina  reduction.  Thia  en- 
trepreneurial victory— which  helped  attmu- 
late  an  Increaae  in  venture  capttal  from  a 
mere  $10  maUan  in  1075  to  over  $1 J  billion 
laat  year— contributed  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  auch  high-technology  flrma  aa 
Apple  Computers.  Oenentech  and  Tandem. 
It  alao  omvinoed  entrepreneura.  moat  of 
whom  have  an  inatlncttve  diataate  for  politi- 
dana  and  government,  of  the  importance  of 
bunding  a  atrong  pcditical  preaence  in  Waah- 
ington. 

"About  then,  entrepreneura  began  to  real- 
ise the  problem  waa  the  government  and 
poUtidana.  not  the  Japaneae."  recalla  AEA 
chief  Waahington  lobbyiat  Ken  Haggerty. 
"We  realised  we  were  In  a  fi^t  with  big 
buatneaa  and  everyone  else  over  allocating 
the  pie.  It  changed  some  attitudes  real 
fast." 

Over  the  last  few  years,  this  change  of  at- 
titude among  entrepreneurs  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  new,  independent-minded 
groups  such  as  the  American  Business  Con- 
ference (ABC),  a  coalitlwi  of  some  85  mid- 
range  ($3S  minion  to  $1  billion  in  annual 
sales)  growth  companies. 

ABC.  AEA  and  other  entrepreneur-orient- 
ed groups  have  battied  such  powerful  orga- 
wit^H«rM  as  the  Business  Roundtable  over 
issues  like  the  "safe-harbor  leasing"  provi- 
slon  in  the  IMl  tax  bOl  which  ABC  presi- 
dent Jack  Alberttne  characteriaes  as  unfair- 
ly tilted  toward  Fortane  500  companiea  and 
ttorttiitiij  induatrlea.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  Alberttne  believes,  Washington  will 
be  the  scene  of  a  growing  conflict  between 
growth  companies  and  the  corporate  dlno- 
saars  who  make  up  so  much  of  the  Fortune 
500  today. 

"The  corporate  bureaucrats  are  Interested 
only  in  retaining  their  earnings  and  big  sala- 
ries while  our  guys  are  Into  equity  and  ex- 
paaaton."  Albertlne,  an  economist,  charges. 
"It's  *itT*~"T  boiling  down  to  a  question  of 
perspective  and  power.  Over  time,  I  think  it 
win  beeome  dear  that  the  tialanrr  of  power 
ia  ahifting  away  ttam  thoae  big,  old  compa- 
niea and  towarda  ua." 

But  before  entrepreneura  can  expect  to 
acquire  aigniflcant  political  power,  they 
muat  find  a  way  to  further  develop  their  or- 
ganisational atrength,  particulariy  in  terma 
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of  r-i-T-'t"  fund  raiaing.  Equally  impor- 
tant, cntiwpreneurs  need  to  adopt  a  dear- 
cut  economic  program  which  can  offer  hope 
to  thereat  of  the  nation. 

Althoo^  this  is  not  the  place  to  9eU  out 
in  detafl  an  entrepreneurial  economic  plan 
for  America,  it  to  poaafMe  to  lay  out  aome  of 
the  fundamental  ideas  which  are  VOlOj  Va 
reflect  the  views  of  most  entrepreneurs. 
Among  the  most  baalc  are:  ^^ 

A  mator  revtofcm  of  the  tax  code.  Traitt- 
Uonally.  tax  lawa  have  favored  large  coip^ 
ration  with  powerful  lobtolea  aa  reflected  in 
the    1001    aafe-harbor    leaaing    pnwlalon. 

which  allowed  large.  unP™*"^  ."■P?!!! 
nice  to  seU  their  tax  breaks.  Th^  rtong 
wtth  socelerated  depredation  ■«>  oth«r 
measures,  allow  gianU  like  General  Bectilc 
to  pay  negll^We  taxea.  Growth  companiea. 
like  the  members  of  Uie  Amerlran  BustnoB 
C:onference.  conalatenUy  p«r  twice  the  tf- 
fective  tax  rate  of  the  nation's  top-100 
firms.  Tax  policy  should  encourage  the  m- 
trepreneurial  process  by  e»«<«»^  «"^ 
Dating  capttal  gains  for  InvestmenU  tooi- 
trepreneurial  businesses.  A  good  immediate 
step  would  be  to  reduce  the  curr«t»-pw- 
cent  capital-galna  rate  for  awporatlona 
down  to  the  30  percent  rate  prevailtag  for 
indlviduato.  thereby  accelerating  thep«>*  « 
venture  f unda  from  caah-rich  tnatttutions  to 
small  and  mkMaed  companies. 

Allow  companies  to  earn  up  to  $500.000  in 
profits  before  paying  any  corporate  income 
tax.  Such  a  diange  could  greatly  enhance 
the  abOity  of  small  firms  to  grow  in  the  cru- 
cial years  before  they  can  easily  V^J\ 
puUlc  equity  and  private  venture  capttal 

markets. 

A  far-reaching  refwm  of  the  nations 
banking  system.  Deregulation  has  so  far 
concentrated  only  on  the  depoatt-gatheitag 
side  of  the  equation.  New  «w»fy-™*«* 
oertlflcatea  laat  month  netted  gianU  Uke 
Chaae  ifir*-**-"  over  $50  bflUon.  but  the 

reform  did  BtUe  to  ««»««?» ''^iSJS^ 
more  to  entrepreneurial  flrma.  In  addtttoo. 

an  unapoken  rule  among  American  bimk 
leculatofa  diacouragcs  banka  from  nrnktag 
big  enough  loana  to  high-growth  flrma.  In 
America,  an  entreprenror  can  «>«™».« 
most  $4  agaliMt  every  dollar  of  equity  In  hto 

>- .M    a   formula   left   over   from   the 

Chert  Depreaalon  Uiat  doeant  »n«»» '"^ 
kind  of  extraordinary  growth  aomerttneae 

fomr"'*—  can  achieve.  Japaneae  firms  can 
borrow  as  much  as  $30  agataMt  $1  of  eqid^. 
(lependiv  on  how  pcomtoing  the  new  mdus- 

An  expanlan  of  the  research-and-develop- 
ment  tax  credit.  Current  provisions  favor  a 
giant  corporation  which  can  spend  tege 
mma  <mCTpq»lve  equipment  torwaear^ 

J£  £fS'"SSd'S2fof  thdrRAD 
monlea  on  aalariea  for  oeative  peiaunncL  a 
reform  allopwtag  man  companiea  to  write 
off  their  aalariea  for  R*D  workers  wwUd 
greatly  enhance  thia  nation'a  t^rtiiailnglral 
^gyf^^ffmmamt  rtnee  MnaD  and  ibM  itm\ii  n...— 
nndnee  from  four  to  34  timea  aMreteSMwa^ 
otwm.  nm  r«eardi  if""***  than  FutUine  500 
e^o^ona,  according  to  the  National  Sd- 

ence  Foundation. 

A  — }«■•  federal  effort  to  train  workns  for 

Even   under   current   de- 

■*»!»«»»     gf«»n     iuuuvattve 

'the  key  petsonnr.l  they  po«*» 

_^  as  eoDpater  pro^ammm,  aaaaaUm 

and    tectmlfany    oriented    «f»».  P«**- 
Sike  lar.e  companiea  Uiat  have  the  abm- 

t,  to  pay  ««■»*  t™****™" '!fl^ 
ataed  fln»  need  aome  expanded  tax  ere^ 

to  train  theae  vital  workers.  They  alao  need 


vaatly  tanproved  tefhnlral  education  In  the 
nation'a  adioola.  

Of  coune,  even  if  the  varioua  demente  of 
the  entrepreneurial  oommnntty  can  u^ 
behind  audi  an  agenda,  the  dianoeaof  get- 
ting theae  propoaals  through  Oongrem  In 
the  imny-*****  future  are  amalL  But  entre- 
paeneurs  are  a  remarkably  pcrstotent  lot. 
Arowed.  they  could  give  Waahington  a  po- 
Utleal JcM. 

"You  know,  we  entrqaeneura  have  cne 
real  advantage  over  everyone  etae-we'retoo 

dumb  to  know  irtiata  te>l»""^**5iri^^ 
Edward  Zadiau.  a  former  AEA  offldal  and 

^i»>«p»i«w».«««««rM«y  entrepreneur  recently 

d^^dtoOwem  from  ttieSOtom  Valley. 

"We  are  people  who  »>«^."2<'^?**  *'*2^ 
we  dkta-t  know  we  could  faO.  We  have  apent 

our  Uvea  beii«  told  Uie  thinga  we  wanted  to 

do  were  impoaaible  but  we've  alwaya  found  a 

way  to  make  It  happen."* 
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UndependBlde:  Many  eligible  people 
oompete  for  tbe  nuooe  aceotnmodationg 
during  Vyrmmmr  god  boUday  periodg 
when  tbe  gtudento  bave  to  tniTeL 

Cogtly:  In  tbe  end.  military  f  amUlea 
frequently  bave  to  pay  for  commercial 
fugtita  after  their  children  have  vent 
daya  cutting  ghtnrt  vacations  and  holi- 
days waiting  for  the  elusive  space  ao- 
oonunodatiaas. 

Difficult:  Students  are  often  not  al- 
lowed to  sleep  in  the  military  airport 
lounges  and  denied  a  room  on  base 
while  waiting  for  a  possible  space  A 


BENEFIT  FOR  ARMED  SERVICES 
MEMBERS  NEEDED 

HON.  &  WnUAM  WHTTEHURST 

or  vnenoA 
m  THK  HOUSE  or 


Tuesday,  /annary  25. 1W3 
«  Mr.  WHTTEHDRST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorise  a  travel  and  transpOTtation 
iiUowance  to  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  stationed  overseas  for 
each  dependent  child  who  attends  a 
school  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  secondary  or 
undergraduate  college  educati<Hi. 

I  am  doing  this  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: _. , 

Since  1»80  ctvfl  swvlce  and  Ptweign 
Service  employees  stationed  overseas 
have  been  autborl»d  a  yearly  travel 
and  transportatioo  aUowance  for  each 
qualifying  dependent  attending  school 
in  tiie  United  States.  However,  mili- 
tary members  serving  overseas  do  not 

receive  thte  aDowanoe.  Ctxisequently. 
tbe  member  has  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  travel  costs  for  his  student 
dependents  unless  they  can  get  space 
BT^in«K'-  spaiT  A— accommodations 
on  military  flints.  ■   

A  recent  NMWA  survey  of  overseas 
military  famOies  taMtteated  that— 

Stzty-flve  percent  of  the  families 
paid  for  commercial  fli^U  for  their 

students; 

Another  16  percent  paid  for  commer- 
cial fUgtats  in  combtnation  with  space 
A  aceommodatianB;  and 

Only  14  percent  of  the  families  man- 
aged to  have  their  students  use  space 
A  ezdnstvely.  ^        ..    *  «* 

A  qualifying  student  dependent  of 
an  overgfw  foreign  or  ctvO  service  em- 
ployee is  assigned  a  space  required  prl- 
ortty  on  a  military  flight.  whDe  a  mflt 
tarr  member's  student  dependent 
mi»t  fly  sp«»  available.  Thue.  the 
chDd  of  a  Foreign  Service  «•  dvflseiv- 
Ice  emirioyee  can  Iximp"  the  military 
member's  child  if  both  are  trying  to 
get  a  seat  on  the  same  flight. 

Space  avaHaUe  travel  is— 


Befaiwi'  so  many  students  cannot  fly 
apace  A.  the  overseas  military  family 
^,^mmttmm.  a  laTgcr  ftiT"*'**^'  buidcn  in 
order  to  reunite  thrir  family  than  does 
the  overseas  dvn  service  or  Foreign 
Service  employee.  Having  more  than 
one  student  in  the  family  only  in- 
creases the  burden. 

The  military  member  anticipating 
these  financial  burdens  may  turn 
down  an  overseas  assignment  or 
choose  to  retire.  The  cost  of  replacing 
one  NCO  Is  estimated  to  be  $100,000. 

Overaeas  military  families  should  re- 
ceive the  same  transportation  allow- 
ance and  fli^t  status  for  qualifying 
student  dependents  as  the  overseas 
dvfl  service  and  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployees receive. 

The  cost  for  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide  this  equal  allowance  and  accom- 
mndatJA"  status  would  be  approzi- 
mately  $900,000.  __„ 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  fact  that  dvfl 
service  and  Foreign  Service  personnel 
already  enjoy  this  benefit.  It  seems  to 
me  that  It  is  only  fair  that  we  grant  It 
to  members  of  our  uniformed  services, 
and  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  see 
fit  to  remedy  the  existing  inequity 
without  delay.* 


BAR-IIiAN  UNIVERSmr  ORGANI- 
ZATION HONORS  ERNEST 
FRIEDMAN  AND  BENYAMIN 
NAVON  

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  cauvoeonA 
IK  TBS  Bonss  or  1 

T^iesdoK  JoMWvm  25,  IW 
m  Ui.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ot  Oc- 
tober 16. 19S2.  the  West  Coast  Friends 
of  Bar-Dan  Untverrity  and  Womoi  for 
Bar-Dan  booored  Ernest  J.  Friedman 
with  the  iiUBWitstion  of  the  Mena- 
chem  Begin  Medal  of  Achievement 

Ernest  Friedman  has  been  a  commu- 
nity leader  in  Los  Angeles  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  involved  in  ntmier- 
ous  cultural.  diarltaWe.  and  dvic  ^ 
fain  iTK<'"«TMr  serving  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Aageia. 
Cedan-Sinal  Medical  Center.  VisU  del 
Mar  Jewtah  Kg  Brothers,  the  United 
Way     f"'*'^'^«"    Jewish    Committee. 


JMI 


community 


the  Jewish 
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and  Univer^ty  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Medicine,  among  many 
others.  Mr.  Friedman's  interest  and 
support  of  the  Bar-Dan  University  In 
Israel  is  an  extension  of  his  special  af- 
finity for  e:  cceptional  educational  and 


institutions.    His   efforts 


have  contriiuted  to  the  well-being  of 


community  and  the  com- 
in  Israel  and  at 


munlty  at  mrgc  both 
home. 

Bar-Dan  University  is  the  only 
American-cl  lartered  university  in 
IsraeL  It  hi  is  an  enrollment  of  11.000 
students.  1 1  is  an  institution  which 
combines  tl  e  highest  standards  of  sec- 
ular scholai  ship  with  the  study  of  the 
Judaic  herit  age. 

Benyamii  Navon  has  held  many 
posts  of  wi(  e  scope  and  importance  in 
Israel's  Bfiiiistry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Since  1978  Mr.  Navon  has  served  as 
consul  gene  td  of  Israel  in  the  Loe  An- 
geles area.  ]  n  recognition  of  his  exem- 
plary aervic;,  the  West  Coast  Friends 
of  Bar-Dan  University  have  conferred 
upon  him  a  a  Honorary  Fellowship  in 
Bar-Dan  Un  versity. 

I  ask  the  1  f  embers  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Ernest  J.  Friedman  and 
Benyamin  I  avon  on  their  many  years 
of  accompli  ihment  and  to  wish  them 
continued  si  iccess  In  their  endeavors.* 


REDUCING 
SUPPO 


ERROR  IN  INCOBO: 
RT  PROGRAMS  ACT 


HON.  FOR{rNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

IHTHXl 


H<iUSS 

Tuesc  ay,  January  25, 1983 


•  Mr.  STA  IK. 

am  introdu<  ing 
and  overpamient 


ty 


ai  encies 


programs 
ployment 
wage  infomiatlon 

Presently 
dividual 
terly  to 
even  thoug|i 
edged  that 
Information 
in  adminisiei 


wa(e 
sue 


needs-based  programs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

a  biU  to  prevent  fraud 

in  various  welfare 

requiring  State  imem- 

to  collect  individual 

on  a  quarterly  basis. 

only  38  States  require  in- 

data  be  reported  quar- 

unemployment  agencies, 

it  is  generally  acknowl- 

Ms  data  is  the  best  wage 

for  verification  purposes 

iring  Federal  and  State 


Unreported 
wages  are 
of 

grams.  Alttiough 
overpajnnet  ts 
properly  reporting 
the 

timates 
1979,  five 
grams  had 
$867 
action, 
of 

grams.  wlU 
in  fiscal 
known  amoimt 
fits  are  improperly 
grant 


tvo 
overpay]  lents 


Govern  aent 
that 

of 

milli}! 
Federal 
overpay  aents 


yeir 


recipj  mts 


or  CALirOKHIA 

OP  KIPIIXSXIITATIVXS 


and      imder-reported 
of  the  principal  causes 
in  needs-based  pro- 
the  exact  amount  of 
caused  by  recipients  not 
Income  is  unknown. 
Accounting  Office  es- 
In  fiscal  years  1978  and 
six  major  welfare  pro- 
annual  overpayments  of 
in.     Without     corrective 
expenditures,  because 
in  these  five  pro- 
probably  exceed  $1  billion 
1983.  In  addition,  an  im- 
of  other  program  bene- 
provided  to  cash 
who  would  not  be  eli- 
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gible  for  such  benefits  if  their  incomes 
were  properly  disclosed. 

Clearly  this  situation  needs  to  be 
remedied.  Given  the  cunwnt  shortage 
of  fimds  for  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, we  must  Insure  that  funds  go 
only  to  those  in  need,  with  the  least 
amount  of  error  or  payment  to  those 
who  may  have  other  sources  of 
income. 

In  addition,  my  bill  will  make  avail- 
able to  child  support  enforcement 
agencies  the  wage  information  of  de- 
linquent parents.  Even  though  this 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  enforcing 
child  support  orders,  it  will  at  least 
provide  child  support  enforcement 
agencies  with  another  source  of  infor- 
mation to  enable  them  to  more  effec- 
tively track  down  parents  who  fail  to 
make  their  child  support  pajmients 
and  who  have  improperly  thrown 
their  families  onto  the  public  dole. 

The  hard-working  people  of  this 
country  deserve  to  see  an  end  to  fraud 
and  abuse  in  our  welfare  system.  This 
bill,  by  requiring  all  States  to  coUect 
wage  data  that  can  be  used  for  verify- 
ing welfare  eligibility,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  ending  welfare  overpay- 
ments. 

HJl.  92« 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  State  unemployment  agencies  to 
coUect  individual  wage  information  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repreaentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 

America  in  Congret*  OMemMed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Reducing 
Error  In  Income  Support  Programs  Act  of 
1983". 

SBC  1.  REQUIREMENT  OF  QUARTERLY  SYSTEM  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  WAGE  REPORTING. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragnvh  (9) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragr^h: 

"(10)  Requiring  all  persons  paying  remu- 
neration subject  to  contributions  under  the 
State  law  (determined  without  regard  to 
any  limitation  on  the  amoimt  of  remunera- 
tion so  subject)  to  submit,  not  less  frequent- 
ly than  quarterly,  reports  to  the  State 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  State  law  which  show— 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  individ- 
ual to  whom  such  remuneration  is  paid. 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  remuneration 
paid  to  each  Individual,  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  such  State 
agency  may  deem  appropriate  to  administer 
the  SUte  law:". 

(b)  Effictivk  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  performed  after  December 
31, 1984. 

SEC  1  DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION. 

(a)  Cruj)  Soppokt  Ektorusmeiit.— 
(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  303(eKl) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follow: 

"(A)  shall  disclose,  upon  request  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  to  officers  or  employees 
of  any  State  or  local  child  support  enforce- 
ment agency  any  of  the  following  informa- 
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tion  contained  in  the  records  of  such  State 
agency— 

"(1)  wage  Information. 

"(il)  whether  an  Indlvidua]  is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for, 
imemployment  compensation,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation  being  re- 
ceived (or  to  be  received)  by  such  individual. 

"(ill)  the  current  (or  most  recent)  home 
address  of  such  Individual,  and 

"(Iv)  whether  an  individual  has  refused  an 
offer  of  employment  and,  if  so,  a  description 
of  the  onployment  so  offered  and  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  rate  of  pay  thereof, 
and", 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  For  purposes  of  section  455  of  this 
Act,  expenses  incurred  to  retanburae  a  State 
agency  for  furnishing  information  or  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
considered  to  constitute  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  administration  of  the  plan  described 
in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (I)." 

(b)  AUflinSTKATIOII  OF  PLAH  FOR  An>  TO 

Famiub  With  DninmiT  CHnjtizii 
Puuf.— Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(fXl)  The  SUte  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  law— 

"(A)  shall  disclose,  upon  request  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  to  officers  or  employees 
of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  State  plan  for 
aid  and  services  to  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act,  any  of  the  following  information 
contained  in  the  records  of  such  State 
agency— 

"(1)  wage  information. 

"(11)  whether  an  individual  is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation  b<  ing  re- 
ceived (or  to  be  received)  by  such  individual, 

"(ill)  the  current  (or  most  recent)  home 
address  of  such  Individual,  and 

"(iv)  whether  an  individual  has  refused  an 
offer  of  employment  and,  if  so,  a  description 
of  the  employment  so  offered  and  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  rate  of  pay  thi^.efor, 
and 

"(B)  shall  establish  such  safeguards  as  are 
necessary  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  labor  in  regulations)  to  Insure  that  Infor- 
mation disclosed  under  subparagraph  (A)  is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  determining  an  in- 
dividual's eligibility  for  aid  or  services,  or 
the  amount  of  such  aid  or  services,  under 
the  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
tiUe  rv  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law,  finds 
that  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantial- 
ly with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  such 
State  agency  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  until  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
failure.  Until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  so 
satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  fur- 
ther certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  such  State. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  403  of  this 
Act,  expenses  Incurred  to  reimburse  a  State 
agency  for  furnishing  information  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  to  con- 
stitute expenses  incurred  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  UUe  rv  of  this  Act. 


"(g)  The  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  SUte  law  shaU  be  fur- 
nished, upon  request  and  on  a  relmbursawe 
basis,   any   information   contained   in   the 
records  of  any  agency  or  office  referred  to 
in  subsections  (d),  (e).  or  (f)  to  which  the 
SUte  agency  has  furnished  any  information 
under  such  subsections,  relating  to  an  indi- 
vidual   and    the    earnings,    employment, 
health,  and  address  of  such  individual.  Any 
information  furnished  to  the  SUte  agency 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  used  only  for 
purposes  of  determining  an  individual  s  eli- 
gibility for  unemployment  compensation  or 
the  amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
payable  to  an  individual.  No  finding  of  a 
failure  to  comply  substantlaUy  with  any  of 
the  requiremente  of  subsections  «1).^  °^ 
(f)  shall  be  made  or  enforced  with  respect  to 
any  such  agency  or  office  which  is  failing  to 
comply  with  this  subsection." 

(C)  TECmnCAL  AMKinHlEIITS.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  304(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  makes  a  finding  with  respect  to  a 
SUte  or  a  SUte  agency  under  subsection 
(b),  (c),  (d).  (e).  or  (f)  of  section  303,". 

(2)  Section  454(20)<A)  of  the  Social  S«»uri- 
ty  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
508  of  the  Unemployment  Compensat  on 
Amendments  of  1976"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  303(e)  of  this  Act  . 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3304  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amraded 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (16)  and  oy^redes- 
ignatlng  paragraph  (17)  as  paragraph  (16). 

(4)(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  3  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  (as  amended  by  the  Job 
Training   Partnership   Act)   te   hereby   re- 

'**(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  508  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  AmendmenU 
of  1976  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  EFFKTmns  DATK.-The  amendmwits 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  COSTS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESnTTATIVlS 

Tuesday,  January  25,  19S3 


•  Mr.  DOWNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  financial  burdens  faced 
by  a  middle-income  family  in  the 
United  SUtes  today  is  that  of  higher 
education  for  its  children.  EducaUon  is 
more  than  an  advancement  tool  for 
the  Individual  receiving  it— indeed,  an 
educated  citizenry  is  the  most  valuable 
asset  a  nation  can  possess. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  I 
proposed  in  the  97th  Congress  to  es- 
tablish the  parents  and  students  sav- 
ings program,  called  the  PASS  plim. 
Under  this  plan,  taxpayers  are  allowed 
a  deduction   for  contributions  to   a 
qualified     higher     education     fund, 
which  is  established  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  future  costs  of 
high   education   of   eUgible   benefici- 
aries. Taxpayers  make  contributions 
up  to  $1,500  per  year  to  a  PASS  fund. 
The  student  could  then  use  the  assets 
of  the  fund  to  attend  instltuUons  of 
higher    education    anywhere    in   the 
United  States.  Upon  completion  of  col- 
lege the  beneficiary  would  be  required 
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to  report  the  distribution  received 
from  the  fund  as  ordinary  Income, 
with  a  tax  liability  spread  over  a  6- 
year  period.  ,  ,  , 

This  program  has  been  successful  in 
New  York  State  since  its  enactment  in 
1978.  And  although  other  States  offer 
incentives  for  savings  for  education, 
the  participation  rate  in  such  plans 
would  increase  dramatically  if  there 
were  also  Federal  tax  incentives  to 
promote  long-range  savings  for  educa- 
tion. A  Pedwal  PASS  program  would 
provide  a  strong  incentive  for  such 
savings,  and  would  become  an  impor- 
tant source  of  much-needed  fxmds  for 
capital  investment  by  the  private 
sector. 

My  hm  differs  from  most  other  edu- 
cational savings  Incentive  bills  in  sev- 
eral important  ways.  First,  it  allows  a 
mBir<miim  contribution  of  $1,500,  and 
It  contains  an  escalator  clause  tying 
the    maximum    contribution    to    the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Second,  the 
plan  allows  parents  and  grandparents 
to  esUbllsh  a  separate  fund  for  each 
child.  Third,  it  permits  accounts  t»  be 
set  up  according  to  the  IRS  definition 
of  a  close  relative,  allowing  foster  cWl- 
dren  and  other  dependents  to  benefit 
from  the  program.  Fourth,  the  PASS 
bill  allows  withdrawals  from  a  PASS 
account  for  up  to  10  years  from  Uie 
date  of  high  school  graduation,  distin- 
guishing it  from  other  bills  which 
limit  withdrawal  to  the  26th  birthday 
of  the  beneficiary.  Fifth,  the  PASS 
plan  allows  transportation  to  be  coim^ 
ed    as    an    allowable    fund    expense. 
Sixth,  contributors  may  benefit  fit«n 
the  current  high  interest  rates,  as  the 
money    in    PASS    accounts   may    be 
placed     Into     high-interest     money 
market  certificates.  Finally.  PASS  ac- 
counts under  my  plan  have  no  report- 
ing requirements,  making  them  com- 
parable to  ordinary  savings  accounts 
in  this  respect. 

My  PASS  plan  would  promote  sav- 
ings for  investment  in  education,  help 
reUeve  the  crushing  burden  on  parents 
of  higher  education  costs,  and  Increase 
the  amount  of  funds  avaUable  for 
business  investment.* 
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was  reprinted  in  the  Comgrbsiohal 
rbcoho  on  December  21.  beUtUed  Ms. 
Daniel  for  her  involvement  in  organi- 
Eations  that  are  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  prisoners.  The  article  offered 
not  a  single  shred  of  evidence  that  Bto. 
Daniel  is  an  unsatisfactory  appoint- 
ment but  concluded  by  doubting  her 
cuMcity  to  carry  out  the  job. 

The  next  day.  James  A.  Wechsler  re- 
sponded to  the  attack  with  the  foUow- 
ing  article  in  the  New  York  Post,  set- 
ting the  record  straight  about  Ms. 
Daniel's  qualifications  to  be  legal 
coiuisel  to  the  Governor 


COUNSEL  TO  THE  GOVERNOR 
OF  NEW  YORK 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  nW  TOHK 
IH  THX  HOT781  OP  H«PR«8DrrATlV«8 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
m  Mr  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  York 
Governor  Mario  Cuomo  has  appointed 
an  attorney  of  outstanding  abiliUes  to 
the  post  of  counsel  to  the  Governor. 
Alice  Daniel,  the  appointee,  received 
high  praise  as  the  Director  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  CivU  Division  and  as 
Legal  Service  Corporation  executive. 

But  an  article  by  Roy  Cohn  in  the 
New  York  Post  on  December  8,  that 


CooMO  Has  thx  Bbt  of  Couim. 
(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 
Back  in  1977,  then  VJB.  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  R.  ClvUetU  organised  a  "talent 
search."  lU  mission  was  to  find  a  new  head 
for  the  dvU  division  of  the  Justice  Dept.— 
the  biggest  unit  in  that  agency. 

"I  remember  that  we  reviewed  50  or  more 
very  promising  poasiblliea,"  OvUetU  recalled 
in  a  telephone  interview  yesterday.  "We  aU 
felt  Alice  Daniel  was  the  most  qualified." 

It  was  a  choice  he  and  associates  were  to 
celebrate  throughout  her  two-and-a-hali 
year  tenure,  which  ended  with  the  change 
in  administrations. 

"She  was  Just  superb— bright.  energeUc 
with  great  sense  of  legal  judgment— and  a 
very  good  sense  of  himior,"  (Svllettl  said. 

"It  wasnt  easy— coming  in  as  head  of  a  di- 
vision of  about  450  lawyers  and  without  pre- 
viously knowing  us.  She  also  had  to  work 
with  UJS.  Attorneys  throughout  the  coun- 
try 

•She  didn't  sit  around  paaslvely-ahe 
made  Important  structural  changes  whUe 
getting  along  very  weU  with  the  many 
people  involved."  . 

The  48-year-old.  Brooklyn-bom  woman  he 
was  talking  about  was  recenUy  named  by 
Oov.-elect  Mario  Cuomo  as  his  legal  counsel. 
Her  designation  was  widely  heralded 
Inside  and  outside  the  legal  fraternity.  The 
first  pubUc  dlwentlng  opinion  came  from  a^ 
tomey  Roy  M.  Cohn  on  this  page  yesterday. 
It  will  hardly  shake  Mario  Cuomo. 

By  traditional  standards.  Mrs.  Daniels 
credentials,  beginning  with  a  distinguished 
record  as  law  student  and  teacher,  could 
hardly  be  more  Impressive. 

Running  the  Justice  Dept.'s  many-faceted 
dvU  divisions  with  distinction  would  be  gen- 
erally deemed  an  accomplishment— for  man 
or  woman.  It  both  defends  the  government 
In  an  Infinite  variety  of  civU  suits  and  han- 
dles the  prowscution  of  recovery  suits. 

Such  matters,  however,  are  obviously  not 
on  Mr.  Cohn's  mind.  He  devoted  only  one 
crypttc  paragraph  to  Mrs.  Daniels'  JusUce 
SStrolT^real  thrust  of  his  critique 
seemed  to  be  that  her  broad  view  of  things 
closely  resembles  that  of  Mario  Cuomo. 

Uke  Cuomo  during  the  recent  campaign. 
Mr*.  Daniel  is  accused  of  being  a  "do- 
gooder."  (The  epithet  has  long  had  a  curi- 
ous sound:  is  a  "do-badder"  worthier  of 
esteem?)  Specifically.  Cohn  detecU  a  sinis- 
ter concern  for  the  righu  of  defendanU  al- 
legedly overshadowing  the  fate  of  "vlctuns. 
Cuomo  was  subjected  to  the  same  attack. 

Mrs  Daniel  has  indeed  demonstrably  ex- 
hibited serious  commitment  to  the  BIU  of 
RighU.  She  has  been  an  executive  ol  the 
Legal  Services  Corp.,  an  entity  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  the  poor  are  no  less  en- 
tlUed  to  counsel  than  the  affluent.  The 
Reagan  Administration,  vigorously  support- 
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on  Soviet  Jeviih 

The  Hdrinki  Final  Act.  to  wttkA  the 
U.&&R.  im  a  party,  gmninrrri  ecrtain  too- 
iliiiiiiilil  liman  ridrti  snefa  m  the  rlaht  to 
Uve  wlme  one  choom.  By  damrius  down 
on  Soviet  Jewidi  emiantlan.  this  riilit  ie 
flMnntly  violated  toy  the  Soviet  Untan. 

TUB  tnaedy  ii  oompoanded  by  the  Soviet 
antbflritiee' ^KBh  treatzMtaf  its  Jewidi 
Itttiinlatliai  Ttaraui^  ayiteBBtlc  taanonnent 
of  JewB  irtio  Mek  only  to  pvaetlee  their  rdi- 
Ittaont  iDtcrfercnoe.  tbe  Soviet  Dirien 
J«n  the  rigtat  to  partielpate  tnlly  in 
rtthfi  Soviet  Ufe  or  in  Jewldi  wmminlty 
Ufe. 

Theee  polieie>  moit  be  rtvemd.  Mow, 
with  the  advent  at  a  new  Soviet  leader, 
there  eaditi  an  eaorilent  owwtiuulty  for 
the  Soviet  Dnion  to  ihwlieli  ite  good 
win  to  the  U.&  by  peiuiiUJm  Jews  to  eml- 
crate.  I  deaaand  that  your  ooontnr  take  tbii 
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(By  Bob  S]Ava) 
Oov.  Oeorse  DenkmeJIaB  ie  i 
mi  wife.  (Baeia  nee  SbatJ 
toa 

Tlie  gweiuM  nwkee  a  point  at  naOaa 
that  bis  parentB.  like  tfaoaiaDdi  ot  other  Ar- 
mfidan^  fled  Annenia  to  find  freedom  tai 
tbe  Itetted  Statee.  The  ■'Doke"  is  praod  of 
bie  berltaor  Amenlaoe  an  over  are  peond 
of  Owwe  r>f  Ilk  iitf  Jlaw  FTiendi  off  AnMot- 
fln  baportant  dott  in  bis  ad- 
■nie  Aimmtaw  ire  a  fleredy 
loyal  and  bard^votkbia  people.  A  kit  of  Ar- 
illve  in  ncauu. 

look  for  tblnsi  "AnnmlBW"  to 
be  biwi  iteme  for  tbe  next  four  yean  In  Sae- 
Uke  Annentan  food  C 
*).  Or  famooB  An 
(There  wffl  be  no  tax  InrreaBe")  Araaeoia  ie 
anddeniy -In." 
Where  the  lidl'B  Ameniar 
Uke  Latvia  or  uttananiB.  and.  to  a  leBBer 
na  or  Aba  DhaU.  Amenia  ia 
of  thoBe  vagne.  overcaat  ceuBttleB  tbat 
yon  jDBt  eaat  eaafly  place  on  tbe 


Idid  little  bat 
it  wae  no  hMB  tban  Hitler,  ^lo.  Jaot  i 
later.  JaatillBd  Mb  own  pogronH^  by 
"I  Iwve  given  oeden  to  eiy  Death  Ibiits  to 
eztanlnate  wtthoot  Bacscy  or  pity 

to  Oie 
raee.  It  ie  only  tai  tliiB 
wnmMm»r  that  wc  CBU  acqoire  the  vital  teni- 
tory  wtaidi  we  need.  After  all.  wbo  remeao- 
bers  today  the  eatemrinatHai  of  tbe  Anne- 
nianB?" 

Tbe     aurvlfiug     AmenianB 
There  are  an  eattanated  giaimnn 


in  tbe  world  today.  About  3M  adDlan  of 
them  Uve  in  the  Soviet  Reputalle  of  Anne- 
nia: 3  mflUon  are  ecattcred  tbrooghout  the 
Middle  EBBt  and  Borope:  and  the  remaining 
S004I00  are  in  tbe  Ihdtad  Statee. 

Of  tboae.  109.000  rcBide  tai  tbe  Lob  Angdee 
area,  wbicb  has  tbe  laraeat  eoneentiatian  of 
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Tet.  It^  a  faadUar  obk  to  i 
immigrantB.  and  the 
theae: 

Tcrvant  and  Tart  were  bom  and  caiaed  in 
a  bHtlfaw  AiaaeBtai  town,   bigfa   tai  the 

i*-i~    near  the  Soviet  border  (they 

It  tzairtate  the  mune  of  the  dty  tado 
1).  Tervant'B  father  waa  a  alMpkeep- 
er  Vart^  a  taOor. 

When  the  ToifciBb  deaab  aentcnee  of  lOU 
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drop  in  enlgratlan 
The  JJJO. 
taaaDits 
the  Soviets  that  tt  wffl 
what  la  dearly  a  be- 
nnteed  In 
FliMl  Act.  We  must  pnsi 
sue  with  the  Soviets 
onto  the 


•  Mr.  OOnjaO.  Mr.  Weaker.  I 
today  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans sddom  given  the  rfwignitlnn  due 
them,  but  irtMse  ooorase.  coltnre.  and 
traditlan  liave  cantrfiNited  greatly  to 
the  betterment  of  oar  aodety.  Aimeni- 


tant  tbat  next  to 
Oenaaay?"  Hot  quite. 

Tbe  problem  with  Anaenla  la  that,  i 
aovcreign  nation  with  biatorleally  1 
boandaiioB,  it  ataaply  doeit  eziat 
Thereli  no  aocb  place  m  "Anaenla.''  It's  a 
vhUm  of  genocide  and  political  oggiimltiii. 
and  the  Aimiiiiaiii,  Ifte  the  Jewi.  are  a  per- 
aecuted  people.  DnUke  the  Jei 
the  Anmaiaaa  have  no  laraeL  Nor 
they  bad  aaeaoB  of  reikcflB.  Tbey>e  Buffered 


Freana  Sacraaaento  baa  only  a  sprinkling  of 
ArmenJana.  perbapa  aa  few  as  91 
tboogta  tt  dom  boaat  its  own 
dmreb.  St  Jaaaea.  at  »40  B  St..  and  an 
active  diapterof  Triple  X.  tbe  atatewlde  Ar- 
menian hatcralty. 

nwugb  AimcnianB  today  are 
and  |iti»-t"— 1*^  in  aU  fldda  of 
they  an  abare  a  profound  outrage  over  tbe 

~    wblebleftno 

md  a  con- 

tbat  no  country  baa  ever 

fit  to  publldy  rmmt^mmtn  the  TortMi 


▼art^ 


their  boaam  and  led 
led.  tado  the  ftrrlan 

mafm^  fOT  OnC  teOtlM 

TervMif a  father  waa  rtrrr^^.  and  two  of 
bla  hrotben  died  of  atarvatkai  tai  the  refo- 
gee  CMwa  Tervaat.  then  10.  dog  the 
btawdf .  He  mrapnf  death  by 

I  who  roameJ  the 
the  Syrian  dty  of 
and  the  aotvlring  meaabeca  of  blB 
wdl  M  Yart  and  her  krother.  Uaveleg  to 

to 


Mot  only  have 
any  Atatllutiuii  from  Turkey,  wbicb  < 
the  atroettleB  as  "caaaaltieB  jif  w."  they 
even  been  graced  aritb  mi 


of  the 
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is  tbe 


As  aaost  of  us  are  aware.  George 
Deakme^an.  the  recently  elected  Oov- 
of  GaUf on^  la  of  Armentan  de- 
I  am  most  privHeged  and  prood 
to  have  in  my  district  a  larve  — gm^wt 
of  the  Armenian  pnpnlallnn  My  dis- 
trict Is  made  op  almast  entirely  of 


llkerefare.  In  order  to  nnderatand  the  Ar- 
■"—'*—».  iriiy  they  came  to  tbe  United 
States,  and  what  forcm  were  put  to  bear  on 
a  boy  Ifte  George  DeulDDeJian,  one  bas  to 

In  abort,  few  natlans  in  bistary  have  been 
■neb  M  Annenia.  an  ancient 
Hilfcfte  once  atretdied  from 
the  Btacfc  totbeCaipian  aeaa.  tawhidlng  aU 
of  eaatem  ^nkey  and  a  aouthem  aeetion  of 
the  Soviet  Untan.  Taday.  only  10  percent  of 
that  origtaial  territory  atfll  aurvivca  as  Anne- 
L"   and   tt'a   under  Soviet 
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eriea  Vait 
with 


After  fg  years,  she  and  ber  buaband.  Ter- 
vaat. atffl  recan  the  lOU  tragedy  wttb  tears 
in  their  ejrea. 

out  a  mmll.  oval-fraiaed  photo- 
of  her  aole  aarvlvtaig  krotber.  abe 
end  and  aoka.  "Ttali  la  an  I  have 
lefL"  MntlMT.  father,  two  riatcn  and  an- 
other krather.  aU  kSled  by  the  Torfca.  Vait. 
m  fragile  m  a  piece  of  china,  then  apoio- 
gfa—  for  ber  vaVtrmi*-.  and  idinftlm  away 
chakta«  badK  her  eaaotlana. 
The  OimaeaiaaB.  Tervant.  ST.  Tart.  IS. 
I  tbe  ddeat  AiamaiaaB  tai  I 


There.  Tervaat 

they  ^^ 

with   relatlvm   already   ttdng   in 

M  Tcrvanfa  fiut 
cooatal.  the  family  aaaaaged  to  hBBBiffatc  to 
tbe  Thdted  Statm  on  March  4.  lOtt.  Tait  re- 
worked on  a  laneb  for  a  while  in 
Then  tbe  faaiOy   moved  to 

he  got  a  Job  in  a  cannery  ("At  » 


bard.**) 

Wtai  World  War  H 
Iwwigbt  a 
faaaOy  tbat 

Latcr.be 
He 


property, 
owhe 
-^  help  the  wtfc."  be 
dent  die  tbraw  me  outr 

TcrvMit  Md  Vttt  rahed  five 
three  gtala,  two  boys  ("They  an  got  ooOege 


the  moMem  of  the  homelwi  wtaieta 
rt*it»ttnf  \Bm  than  a  n»- 
My  Un  wffl  alloeate  $M 
ndmon  for  caMnpnqr  ibdtcr  and  re- 
lated ssshTanrr  for  these  anfortanate 
indMdoals  and  temHlea. 
I  do  not  need  to  spend  much  time 
the  probiem  of  the  home- 
Anyone  who  haa  picked  op  a 
wvapcr  or  natlwial  news 
recently  bas  seen  artldea 
the  hotrlUe 
pUfht  of  the  "new  wandexteg  poor."  A 
of  larpe  citlea  by  the 
United  States  Conf emee  of  Mayors 
places  tbe  ■'■■■■*«w  of  hwfff^^v  at  2 
mflUon.  Other  projections  range  from 
SM.OM  to  4  Dfflllon.  Terrtbie  aa  theae 
flgarca  are  the  real  proUem  is  that 
the  nnmbecs  are  growing  at  a  frighten- 
ing pace. 

Mayors  and  State  liealth  offldals 
have  painfully  detailed  to  us  the  Ma^ 
tlon's  growing  dependence  on  soup 
pabHc  shdteis.  Local 
are  betaig  literally  over- 
with  reqoesU  for  food  and 
shcttcr.  Dnldrtonatdy  that  cats  made 
in  aodal  wdfare  programa  have  eome 
Jost  In  time  to  make  thlnci  toogher 
for  mfflkms  of  formerly  hard-woridng 
cttiKfw  suddenly  oat  of  work.  Our  fal- 
tcxiiw  economy  baa  broui^it  an  ever 
growiiy  T»""«*«>r  of  middle  dam  indi- 
Tldoals  and  f "«»«*■  to  ranks  of  the 
Unable  to  afford  their 
theae  "new  poor"  have  been 
forced  to  sleep  in  their  cars,  at  canu>- 
grounds  or  in  makeahift  tents  pitched 
aloiw  tbe  roadside.  A  survey  conduct- 
ed by  VB.   News  A   World   Report 
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„  seeking  services  can  now 

jecause  of  lack  of  shelters. 

:or    domestic    violence    has 

by  the  budget  cuts. 

were  13  separate  federal- 
programs  that  in  some  way 
I  assistance  to  local  shelters 
_  projects.  Today,  five  of  the 
lave  been  totaUy  abolished, 
granted  and  doing  less 
„._js  had  originally  hoped, 
^ore  targeted  for  abolition. 
^  programs  that  have 
now  able  to  offer  only 
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:harities  cannot  bridge  the 

as  the  Urban  Institute 

some  300.000  private  char- 

$33  billion  in  Federal  aid 

L982    and    1985.    The    U.S. 

Conference   concluded  that 

reality  is  that  the  private 

ire  not  sufficient." 

is  designed  to  authorisse 

for  emergency  shelter  and 

assistance  for.  First,  individ- 

i  unilles  who  are  without  any 

regular  shelter  and  food  and 

determined  by  an  appropri- 

_    or  private  agency  to  be  in 

efaergency  shelter  and  related 

and/or  second,  parents  and 

.    who    have    suffered 

which  has  necessitated 

_  homes  and  are  in  need  of 

shelter  and  related  assist- 
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of  our  Nation's  26  million  older  citi- 
zens have  significant  mental  health 
problems.  Further,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  report- 
ed that  between  20  to  30  percent  of 
those  older  persons  labeled  "senile" 
actually  have  reversible,  treatable  con- 
ditions. The  appropriate  care  of  these 
individuals  and  those  with  related  ill- 
nesses will  avoid  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalization and  may  reduce  medicare 
costs.  Proper  treatment  will  also  give 
these  senior  citizens  a  chance  to  regain 
control  over  their  lives  and  to  become 
more  productive  members  of  society. 

Unfortunately,  restrictions  in  the 
medicare  program  prevent  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  from  receiving  ade- 
quate mental  health  care.  Because  of 
this,  I  am  reintroducing  the  medicare 
mental  Illness  nondiscrimination  bill. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
discriminatory  treatment  of  mental 
disorders  under  medicare.  In  sum,  this 

bill: 

First,  eliminates  the  discriminatory 
50-50  copayment  formula  for  mental 
health  care  in  favor  of  the  80-20  co- 
payment  formula  now  used  for  physi- 
cal health  care; 

Second,  eliminates  the  discrimina- 
tory annual  $250  maximum  payment 
for  outpatient  care  of  nervous,  mental, 
or  emotional  disorders;  and 

Third,  eliminates  the  discriminatory 
190-day  lifetime  limit  for  Inpatient 
psychiatric  care  and  substitutes  the 
"spell  of  Illness"  definition  employed 
for  physical  health  care. 

The  medicare  mental  illness  nondis- 
crimination bill  contains  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  languishing  for 
over  a  decade.  It  is  now  time  to  take 
major  strides  to  benefit  the  large  and 
special  poptilation  of  elderly  citizens 
in  need  of  mental  health  care  serv- 
ices.* 
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edly  enhanced,  a  contribution  that  has 
endured. 

As  a  member  of  the  Postsecondary 
Education  Subcommittee,  which  over- 
sees the  Endowments.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  personally  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Nancy  Hanks.  Her 
considerable  knowledge,  skill,  energy, 
and  charm  made  her  one  of  the  more 
impressive  administration  representa- 
tives that  I  have  heard  testify  before  a 
congressional  committee. 

Her  life  before  and  after  her  tenure 
at  NEA  was  filled  with  notable  accom- 
plishments. But  her  greatest  achieve- 
ment, I  believe,  was  buUding  national 
prominence  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  strengthening 
the  constituency  for  the  arts  in  Amer- 
ica. These  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
lasting  memorials  to  Nancy  Hanks.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  NANCY  HANKS 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  mw  TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESBfTATlVES 

Tuesday.  January  2S,  i9S3 
•  Bfr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  of  Nancy  Hanks  earlier  this 
month,  we  have  lost  a  champion  of  the 
arts,  a  leader  whose  skills  brought  dra- 
matic improvements  in  support  for 
arts  groups  and  artists  in  communities 
across  the  country. 

For  8  years,  she  chaired  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  fighting  to 
encoiu'age  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, the  public,  and  the  private  sector 
to  recognize  and  respond  to  the  need 
for  strong  support  for  the  arts.  Under 
her  direction.  NEA  m)proprlations  in- 
creased more  than  tenfold.  Private 
sector  funding  for  the  arts  expanded 
substantially.  Support  for  the  arts  was 
established  as  a  bipartisan  issue.  And 
the  reputation  of  the  NEA  was  mark- 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  25,  19S3 
•  Bis.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  other  members  of  the  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  Coalition 
to  cosponsor  emergency  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  much-needed  relief 
tlirough  lower  natural  gas  prices  to 
residential  and  commercial  consimiers. 
Again  in  this  heating  season,  people  in 
my  district  and  around  the  country 
are  struggling  to  cope  with  astronomi- 
cal price  increases. 

The  Temporary  Natural  Gas  Market 
Correction  Act  of  1983  requires  pipe- 
line comiMuiies  to  deliver  the  least  cost 
mix  of  natural  gas  to  distribution  com- 
panies. The  legislation  would  mandate 
the  pipelines  to  take  the  maximum 
amount  of  least  expensive  gas  they 
have  under  contract  before  purchasing 
the  high-priced  gas  covered  by  the 
"take  or  pay"  arrangement  between 
pipeline  companies  and  producers. 

Natural  gas  prices  continue  to  grow 
unabated.  In  the  last  year,  prices  on 
average  have  increased  between  20  and 
60  percent.  Prices  in  all  urban  areas 
rose  roughly  25  percent  on  average. 
Moreover,  Ohio  consumers  have  seen 
their  increases  rise  close  to  twice  the 
urban  average.  According  to  a  recent 
consumer  study,  purchase  gas  adjust- 
ment filings  from  last  summer  and 
early  fall  will  result  in  $246.3  million 
in  natural  gas  price  increases  this 
winter.  A  breakdown  by  economic 
sector  indicates  that  residential  con- 
sumers will  bear  $108.2  million  of  that 
increase,  with  an  average  annual  in- 
crease projected  to  be  $61  per  house- 
hold. The  increase  to  commercial  con- 
simiers  is  expected  to  be  $44.4  million 
and  $90.8  million  to  Industrial  users. 
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This  grave  situation  is  getting  worse. 
Last  week  a  major  natural  gas  pipeline 
company  requested  approval  of  price 
increases  totaling  an  estimated  $461 
million  over  the  next  6  months.  In 
much  of  the  Midwest  this  action  wlU 
constitute  an  increase  of  15  to  40  per- 
cent, or  a  total  of  $70  a  residential  cus- 
tomer for  March  through  August,  on 
the  average.  In  November,  three  pipe- 
line companies  requested  a  price  in- 
crease that  could  result  in  a  $26.2  mil- 
lion increase  in  Ohio  alone. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  illustrates  the  plight  of  middle- 
and  low-income  people  across  the 
country  who  are  struggling  to  pay 
their  gas  bills: 

The  gas  shortace  of  the  mid  1970's  has 
long  since  been  remedied,  but  the  price  in- 
creasing trend  set  at  that  time  continues  to 
skyrocket  •  •  •  If  Congress  does  not  approve 
a  freeze  and/or  a  reduction  In  gas  rates, 
thousands  of  retired  persons  on  fixed  in- 
comes and  thousands  more  with  low  in- 
comes will  be  forced  Into  starvation  In  order 
to  pay  their  bills.  I  would  hope  ttiat  mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  iiave  enough  feeling 
for  their  fellow  citizens  to  stop  tills  cruel 
and  Inhuman  price  gouging. 

Even  when  consumers  make  dramat- 
ic cutbacks  in  their  use  of  natural  gas. 
their  battle  is  fought  in  vain.  A  con- 
stituent who  has  kept  meticulous  rec- 
ords told  me  that  between  December 
1981  and  E>ecember  1982  his  family 
used  24  percent  less  natural  gas  than 
the  previous  year,  yet  their  biU  contin- 
ued to  skyrocket. 

For  many,  the  natural  gas  price  in- 
creases have  become  a  choice  between 
fuel  or  food.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
respond  to  this  emergency  situation. 
This  legislation  will  help  to  alleviate 
the  crisis  this  heating  season.  The 
98th  Congress  also  needs  to  address 
the  issue  of  scheduled  price  decontrols 
and  to  develop  a  loxig-term  natural  gas 
policy.  We  owe  the  American  people 
nothing  less.* 


RISE  IN  BATTERED  WOMEN 
BLAMED  ON  POOR  ECONOMY 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  FENHSTLVANIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSESBirrATrVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 
#  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  an  ar- 
ticle which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  headlined  "Rise  in 
Battered  Women  Blamed  on  Poor 
Economy."  The  text  of  this  article  de- 
scribes the  drastic  Increase  in  the 
number  of  women  reporting  to  bat- 
tered women's  shelters  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area  citing 
economic  stress  as  the  precipitating 
cause  for  the  rise  in  abuse  cases.  Balti- 
more's House  of  Ruth,  one  of  Mary- 
land's 11  public  local  shelters,  was 
forced  to  turn  away  450  victims  of  do- 
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mestic  violence  during  1981.  Although 
figures  have  not  yet  been  completely 
compiled,  it  is  anticipated  that  nearly 
1,000  people  which  Is  more  than 
double  the  amoimt  turned  away  in 
1981.  will  be  unable  to  be  served  by 
these  shelters  due  to  lack  of  Federal 
and  State  financial  support. 

Although  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
article  are  indeed  discouraging  to 
those  seeking  shelters  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  area,  it  is  even  more  alarm- 
ing to  learn  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try, more  than  2  million  women  are 
beaten  each  year  by  their  husbands. 
Researchers  who  conducted  this  na- 
tional survey  speculate  that  even 
these  figures  are  grossly  underestimat- 
ed since  a  large  number  of  domestic  vi- 
olence cases  go  unreported  by  victims, 
friends,  hospitals,  and  even  police.  An 
FBI  uniform  crime  report  recently  re- 
leased facts  that  40  percent  of  female 
homicide  victims  are  killed  by  family 
members  or  boyfriends.  Couple  these 
statistics  with  those  of  a  Connecticut 
hospital  which  found  that  battering 
accounts  for  one  in  four  suicide  at- 
tempts by  women  and  we  realize  the 
immediate  need  for  action  to  be  taken 
to  provide  a  temporary  retreat  and 
counseling  service  for  both  victims  and 
their  abusers. 

Despite  these  shocking  statistics,  as 
of  February  1981,  there  were  only  400 
shelters  offering  battered  women  and 
children  emergency  services.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  however,  that  these 
400  shelters  existed  at  a  time  when 
some  Federal  support  and  guidance 
was  provided  through  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The 
services  provided  through  the  Office 
on  Domestic  Violence  and  the  Nation- 
sJ  Clearing  House  on  Domestic  Vio- 
lence within  HHS  provided  a  data 
bank  on  services  to  victims,  main- 
tained research  and  funding  source  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  to 
shelters  and  other  related  projects 
throughout  the  country.  Both  pro- 
grams were  abolished  in  1981  as  a 
result  of  budget  reductions  requested 
by  the  administration.  Currently  the 
only  Federal  assistance  available  to 
these  struggling  shelters  is  a  few  dol- 
lars from  the  Legal  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Office  and  the  social  services 
block  grant.  The  administration  has 
proposed  to  abolish  LEA  and  money  is 
so  tight  within  the  block  grant  pro- 
gram that  very  few  States  are  able  to 
expend  monejrs  for  new  or  existing 
shelters.  As  a  result  many  shelters 
have  been  forced  to  close  because  pri- 
vate contributions  are  simply  not 
enough  to  keep  them  operating. 

In  light  of  this  growing  problem,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  I 
intend  to  introduce  legislation  within 
the  next  few  weeks  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence as  well  as  to  offer  preventative 
services  to  the  abusers.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  after  reading  the  following 
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article  you  will  Join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  desperately  needed  legislation. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  18. 19831 
Rise  at  Batrud  Womxii  Blamed  oir  Pooa 

EOOKOKT 

(By  Margaret  Shapiro) 
Every  day  for  the  last  four  years  they 
tiAve  appeared  at  the  doontep  of  a  Balti- 
more rowbouse  ttiat  shelters  battered 
women  and  asked  to  be  taken  in.  Some  have 
black  eyes  and  cuts  from  beattngi  adminis- 
tered by  irate  huabands;  otbera  are  simply 
scared. 

But  each  day  of  late,  at  least  five  of  tlieae 
phyatcally  abuaed  women,  aorae  with  equal- 
ly frightened  cbildren.  wiU  be  turned  away. 
simply  because  the  Houae  of  Ruth  atielter. 
with  50  beds,  cannot  keep  up  with  the 


The  overioad  at  tbe  House  of  Ruth  is  oe- 
currlng  at  other  shelters  throu^wut  Mary- 
land—and around  the  country  and  points 
up  what  state  offldala  say  Is  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  tbe  IncidenU  of  wife  beating  that 
they  believe  liave  been  fueled  by  Uie  na^ 
tlon's  difficult  economic  times. 

"Tlie  thing  tliat  people  fight  about  most, 
when  they  are  mairled  Is  money."  said 
linda  Helaner.  director  of  the  state  dlvlaion 
of  Protective  Serviees  for  Cbildren  and 
Families.  "Wben  you  look  at  the  economy 
there  are  more  people  under  streas  finan- 
cially so  there  are  going  to  be  more  argu- 
ments about  money.  It's  the  same  sort  of 
streas  Uiat  Is  causing  the  Increase  In  diUd 
abuse." 

HelsDO'  said  it  Is  difficult  to  document  the 
Increase  through  police  statistics  because 
many  women  will  not  report  abuse. 

Also,  until  recent  years,  law  enforcement 
officials  did  not  keep  sUtisttcs  about  spouse 
abuse.  Recent  FBI  statistics  sliowed  a  slight 
decrease  In  the  number  of  reported  abuse 
caaea,  a  decrease  tliat  Heisner  said  stie  be- 
lieves Is  caused  by  the  greater  number  of 
widely  publidied  alternatives  to  calling 
police,  such  as  moving  Into  shelters,  calling 
hotlines  or  using  new  legal  methods  to  force 
an  aggressor  out  of  the  house. 

"In  significant  numbers  people  don't  call 
the  police,"  she  said.  "It's  at  the  shelters 
where  you  see  the  increase." 

Officials  In  VirgiiUa  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  also  noted  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  wmnen  seeking  shelter. 

"With  all  the  Idnd  of  social  pressures  that 
are  on  right  now.  people's  ability  to  cope 
with  stress  is  lower  and  It  takes  leas  to  set 
people  off,"  said  Janice  Moore,  executive  di- 
rector of  My  Sister's  Place  in  the  District. 

My  Sister's  Place  provided  beds  for  262 
women  and  cliildren  last  year,  about  90 
more  than  the  year  before. 

Nationally,  similar  trends  have  become  ap- 
parent, according  to  tbe  Washington.  D.C.- 
baaed  National  Coalition  Against  Domestic 
Violence.  One  coalition  officer.  Barbara 
Sliaw.  who  is  baaed  in  nUnois.  said  last  week 
that  a  battered  women's  shelter  in  Peoria, 
ni.,  recentiy  released  statistics  showing  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  demand  for  beds 
during  periods  of  layoffs  at  the  local  plants. 

In  Maryland.  Heisner  said  that  almost  all 
11  public  local  shelters  and  privately  run  fa- 
cilities have  operated  at  full  capacity  during 
the  last  year  and  frequently  have  had  to 
turn  away  eligible  women. 

The  most  dramatic  Increase  In  the  number 
of  women  turned  away  occurred  at  Balti- 
more's House  of  Ruth,  where  450  women 
were  tiuned  away  in  fiscal  1981.  wtiile  235 
were  turned  away  in  the  first  three  monttis 
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It  to  my  undentandtaw  tluit  the 
Direet  SeOen  Aworhitlon  lg  attcmptp 
tnc  to  make  the  availabatty  of  thla 
paMlcgtfcwi  widely  know.  Rrlor  to  thla 
year'a  tax  fiUngs.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended  for  their  cooperatiao  in  thli 
iyroJect.# 

CHILD  CARE  AMD  FAMILT  CARE 
TRUST  ACT 
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Tmaday,  Janmant  25. 19»3 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  retatrodudnc  the  child  care  and 
family  care  tmat  act.  which  provldea 
aavlngi  incentives  to  families  with  de- 
Tdopmentally  dtaaUed  dilldren  and 

adults. 

The  child  care  and  family  care  trust 
act  offer*  encoaragement  to  famflles 
with  severely  handtcapped  children  or 
pracresshrely  disaUed  adnlU  so  that 
they  can  provide  lasentisl  care  for  as 
kmc  as  posBlMe.  It  docs  this  by  recoc- 
nfadnf  the  extraordinary  time  and 
eff  «t  required  by  parenta  of  disabled 
diOdren  and  offers  a  new  way  for 
them  to  continue  to  provide  for  their 
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The  bin  does  this  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  increases  the  smount  a  parent  can 
datm  for  chOd  care  expenses,  and  does 
not  require  the  parents  of  a  develop- 
mentally  dlsaMed  dilld  to  go  to  work 
to  be  eUglUe  to  dalm  the  tax  credit. 
Second,  it  hdps  provide  for  kmc-term 
caie  needi  by  estabUshlnc  quaUfied 
fyiwny  care  trusts.  The  tax  treatment 
of  these  trusts  would  be  Uke  an  IRA. 
allomring  a  maximum  contrfbutkm  of 
$15,000  per  year.  FunlUes  caring  for 
sdults  with  (llscsirg  Uke  multiple  sde- 
raals  or  Hodgklns  could  also  use  the 
trust  procedure.  Trustees  would  taveat 
money  for  the  accounts  and  accumu- 
lated funds  to  be  used  as  medical 
ncctto  dlftiitT 

The  alternative  to  making  it  flnan- 
cteny  poasiUe  for  famines  to  provkle 
for  their  own  handicapped  or  dlsaUed 
dependenU  is  to  rely  on  puUlc  funds. 
With  iJiufBSliii  couuera  about  the 
prospect  of  large  budget  deffctts.  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  Ukdy  sidatkm. 
I  brieve  we  need  to  help  parents  of  se- 
verdy  handicapped  children  or  pro- 
gicasiitly  dtaabied  so  that  they  can 
provide  the  essential  care  themsehres 
for  as  long  as  possibles 
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Tuadanh  Janturg  2S,  19t3 
•  Mr.  TRAZIfR.  Mr.  Speaker.  MaJ. 
Gen.  J(4m  A.  Johnston  has  been  the 
"standard  bearer"  of  the  Michigan  Na- 


tional Guard  since  1974  when  he  sl- 
mnltaneoualy  became  the  adjutant 
general  of  u«****g*"  the  director  of 
the  State  department  of  military  af- 
fairs, and  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Mldilgan  National  Guard. 

General  Jcrtmston's  stdlar  career 
started  at  the  height  of  World  War  n 
when  as  a  l»-year-<M  he  enUsted  tai 
September  of  1943  ss  an  avlatlan  cadet 
tai  the  UJS.  Army  Air  Corps.  His  pOot 
training  contlnned  throu^  1943  and 
after  advanced  tratadng  tai  tactical  re- 

laniirr  he  was  aarigned  to  the 

European  theater  In  1944.  During  this 
tour  of  duty,  he  was  assignfd  to  the 
OTth  photo  group  and  to  the  36Sd 
photo  group  when  it  was  formed  in 
France.  Assigned  to  the  163d  Tactical 
ReconnaissBnce  Squadron  for  the  du- 
ration of  this  tour,  he  flew  98  combat 
missions  during  one  of  which  his  air- 
craft was  '*«"— f^  by  gunfire  requir- 
ing him  to  parachute  over  enemy 
lines.  A  free  French  patriot  returned 
htan  to  the  VS.  Army  hospital  where 
be  received  treatment  tat  wounds  and 
he  returned  to  duty  withtai  30  days.  In 
October  1945.  he  was  released  from 
active  duty  but  remained  active  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  until  1946.  at  whkOi 
time  the  ITlst  Fighter  Squadron  of 
the  u«'*'g*"  Air  National  Guard  was 
framed. 

General  Johnston  served  in  many 
PaptK-«ti*»  with  the  171st  Fighter 
Squadron  and  was  the  commander 
when  the  unit  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  in  January  1951  during  the 
Korean  action  as  a  part  of  the  137th 
Filter  Wing.  After  release  from 
active  duty  tai  Octobo'  1963,  he  served 
as  tactical  squadron  commander,  tacti- 
cal group  commander,  and  director  of 
operations  of  the  137th  Tactkal  Re- 
iisiiisisssirr  Wing  untn  his  appoint- 
ment as  smirtsfit  adjutant  general  for 
air.  State  of  k***'!*"  in  October  1969. 
He'  also  served  as  commander,  head- 
quarten,  HV*«g«"  Air  National 
Guard  for  4  years.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  Tactical  Air  Command  Re- 
serve Forces  PoUcy  CouncO  and  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Rirces  PoUcy  Committee. 

After  nrlrssr  from  military  service  in 
1945,  he  was  emidoyed  in  the  Detroit 
area  as  superintendent  of  a  tool.  die. 
and  gage  derign  and  manufacturing 
firm  untn  recalled  to  the  Air  Force  tai 
1961.  After  this  release  from  active 
duty  tai  1963,  he  was  enqHoyed  as  ata- 
fimiT-^~**-  of  the  Air  Technkdan  De- 
tadunent  for  the  Mfc'higan  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  at  Detroit  MetropoUtan 
Airport  untn  his  appuiiitnifent  in  1959 
as  n-*-*-*"*  adjutant  general  for  air. 
He  was  emirioyed  by  the  State  of 
Ifti^igMi  tn  this  capacity  until  ap- 
potaitcd  adjutant  general  of  Michigan 
on  December  31,.  1974. 

General  Johnston  has  attended 
nearly  aU  of  the  senior  service  sidiools 
inchidlng  the  Air  Caamand  and  Staff 
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CoUege  where  he  graduated  in  1960 
and  the  Industrial  CoUege  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  1971.  He  has  also  at- 
tended the  flight  orientation  courses 
and  subsequently  flown  the  foUowing 
mUltary  aircraft:  P-40.  P-51.  T-33.  F- 
84.  P-94.  P-^9.  P-86.  RF-84.  and  RB- 
57;  as  weU  as  C-47.  C-54.  and  C-131. 

General  Johnston  has  particularly 
distinguished  himself  since  his  i4>- 
pointment  in  1974.  In  this  Important 
assit^iment,  the  forceful  leadership 
and  the  outstanding  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  General  Johnston  were  signifi- 
cantiy  displayed  in  the  development  of 
both  Army  and  Air  Forces  tai  Michigan 
which  are  now  prepared  on  the  short- 
est notice  to  meet  their  wartime  mis- 
sion requirements.  The  developed 
force  is  equaUy  ready  to  react  to  a  fuU 
spectrum  of  military  support  to  civil 
needs  as  has  been  a/pXlY  demonstrated 
by  repeatedly  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  blizzard  reUef  operations,  ice 
dam  reduction,  train  accident  assist- 
ance, tornado  recovery  missions,  and 
emergency  traffic  assistance.  Through 
his  personal  efforts  Camp  Grayling 
has  become  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
tndning  facilities  tai  the  country  for 
both  Active  and  Reserve  Army  and  Air 
Forces,  but,  recognizing  the  need  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency  for 
mobilization  stations  and  sites  in  this 
part  of  the  Nation,  he  has  personally 
doggedly  pursued  to  successful  frui- 
tion the  designation  of  the  northern 
Michigan  fadUty  as  a  mobilization 
site.  His  close  liaison  with  officials  In 
other  SUtes  as  with  those  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  has  resulted  in  an  awareness 
of  the  outstanding  capabiUties  of  the 
National  Guard  force  tai  Michigan 
under  his  leadership  to  meet  any  and 
aU  chaUenges.  The  singularly  distinc- 
tive accomplishments  of  General 
Johnston  whtte  serving  as  adjutant 
general  of  Michigan  crown  an  over  40- 
year  distinguished  miUtary  career  in 
the  service  of  his  country  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  him. 

His  decorations  and  awards  include 
Ata-  Medal  with  (15)  Oak  Leaf  Clusters; 
Purple  Heart;  Distinguished  Unit  Cita- 
tion; Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit 
Award;  Air  Force  Organization  Excel- 
lence Award:  European-African-Middle 
Easton  Campaign  Medal  with  (5) 
Bronze  Stars;  World  War  n  Victory 
Medal;  Army  of  Occupation  Medal; 
American  Campaign  Medal;  National 
Defense  Service  Medal  with  (1)  Bronze 
Star;  Humanitarian  Service  Medal;  Air 
Force  Longevity  Service  Award;  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Medal  with  Hour 
Glass;  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Identification  Badge;  Michigan 
Distinguished  Service  Medal;  and 
Michigan  Broad  Sword  Service  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

General  Johnston  is  presently  a 
member  of  the  MiUtary  Order  of 
World  Wars,  BCUitary  Order  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Air  Force  Association, 
Quiet  Birdmen,  National  Guard  Asso- 
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ctaUion  of  the  United  States.  National 
Guard  Association  of  Michigan,  Amer- 
ican Legion,  American  Defense  Pre- 
paredness Association,  and  serves  as 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  at 
St.  Lawrence  Hospital. 

General  Johnston  was  ^pointed  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  by 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for  a 
3-year  term  from  January  1981. 

His  retirement  upon  reaching  his 
60th  btathday  at  the  end  of  this 
month  win  be  a  loss  not  only  of  his 
friendship  and  wise  counsel,  but  a  loss 
to  the  Nation  of  a  career  of  dedicated 
service  to  achieving  and  keeping  a  Just 
peace.* 


VIETNAM  "BROTHERS"  SEEK 
HELP  FROM  EACH  OTHER 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

opcAuroinA 

IH  THB  BOUSE  OF  BSPRXSDrXATIVXS 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1983 

•  Bis.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  a  program  that  is  woildng 
successfully  in  my  area  to  help  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  The  program  caUed 
the  "Sponsorship  Plan"  was  put  to- 
gether by  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winner  and  former  prisoner  of 
war  Leo  Thorsness.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  recently  reported  on  this  pro- 
gram as  f  oUows: 

[From  the  Loa  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  2, 1983] 
Vm  "BaoiBBS"— Vns  8k^  Hklf  Fbom 

EftCHOlBSK 

(By  David  Wharton) 

Qngoiy  Qalllsim  came  home  from  three 
yeara  in  Vietnam  in  1070  and  found  no  one 
waiting  to  ahalu  his  hand  or  throw  a  parade 
or  give  him  a  Job. 

The  young  Idack  veteran  had  no  aklUs  or 
experience,  and  when  be  took  hia  problems 
to  the  Veterana  Adminlatratkm  and  aalced 
t<a  training,  he  got  fmna  to  fill  out  and 
long  lines  to  stand  in.  When  he  went  for 
therapy,  be  got  counaelora  who  had  not 
bem  to  the  war  and  did  not  Imow  what  It 
waaUke  tooomeliadL 

Finally,  be  robbed  a  liquor  store  and  got 
five  yeara  in  iniaan. 

Now.  about  12  yeara  later,  Oalllson  baa 
ateady  work  and  is  trying  to  relmOd  hia  life. 
But  It  waa  not  the  Imreaueraey  that  aaved 
him,  nor  a  government  traintaig  program 
nor  a  VA  counselor.  It  was  Leo  Thuiaucaa' 
aimple  idea:  putting  together  a  group  of 
Vietnam  veterans  wbo,  like  himself,  had 
made  it  and  wanted  to  help  the  veterana 
wbo  had  not 

Thoraneaa,  a  priaoner  of  war  for  aiz  yeara 
and  now  a  suooeastui  busineaaman.  calla  it 
the  Sponaorshlp  Flan.  Tbe  Big  Brotho^llke 
volunteer  program  matchea  troubled  veter- 
ana with  thoae  who  have  suoceaafully  reen- 
tered matnatream  aodety.  It  eachews  costly 
Job  training  and  counseling  in  favor  of 
giving  a  veteran  a  "buddy"  who  haa  oontacta 
in  the  buainesa  world  and  can  help  him  find 
a  Job.  any  kind  of  Job. 

"WHAT  TOO  asaixT  aiSD" 

"AU  tbe  (psychological)  counaeling  in  the 
world  won't  help  if  you  can't  get  a  Job."  aald 
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Thoraneaa.  "The  Job  ia  what  you  really  need 
to  feel  worthwhile." 

After  two  montha,  tbe  program,  which  op- 
eratea  out  of  a  amall  WOshire  District  office, 
baa  -M****"^  23  psira  of  veterana  and  found 
Joba  for  four  veterans. 

«>in«««.  s  atocky  Texan  with  thidt  tIaA 
bMir  and  a  full  beard,  waa  one  of  tbe  tint 
mataiea,  paired  with  Lucky  Simone,  a  talka- 
tive, 36-year-old  New  Toriter  with  kmg 
blond  hair  and  a  paunch  that  apilla  out  over 
hia  waiatband. 

Stmooe,  who  «>ent  16  montha  with  the 
Marinea  tai  ^Hetnam,  managed  a  Loa  Angelea 
apartment  buHdlng  and  needed  a  mainte- 
nance man.  He  hired  OalUson  to  wtnk  two 
days  a  weA.  After  a  month  or  ao,  Stmone 
helped  him  get  work  three  more  days  a 
week  at  an  apartment  building  acroaa  the 
street. 

"Counseling  doean't  always  help  a  whole 
lot,"  aaid  Oalliaon.  34.  "A  Job  helps  more 
than  aomeone  telling  you  what  to  do.  it 
helps  you  get  adjuated.  .  .  .  It'a  a  hdluva 


"We  Juat  ahow  them  the  way  to  thdr  own 
destiny,"  Staoooe  aakL  "We  dont  babyait 
theae  guya  at  aU." 

Tlunsneaa  runa  the  program  through  the 
Vietnam  Veterana  Leadership  Frogram.  a 
nationwide,  nonprofit  organlaatian  for 
which  he  aervea  aa  Loa  Angelea  chairman. 
The  Leaderahip  Frogram  waa  aet  up  in  IMl 
to  aid  an  esttanated  600,000  veterana  who 
have  not  been  able  to  readjust  economically 
or  emotionally. 

VKOM  DATa  OS  FAail 

At  first,  the  local  Leaderahip  Frogram 
offloe  acted  tmly  aa  a  referral  aervice,  put- 
ting veterana  in  touch  with  agenciea  and 
programa  that  could  help  them.  Then 
Tborsneaa  developed  hia  idea,  which  he  aald 
he  drew  from  hia  childhood  days  on  a  Min- 
nesota farm. 

"If  aomeone'a  bam  burned  down,  neigfa- 
bon  would  come  from  all  over  and  help  re- 
bufld  tbe  thing,"  aald  Thoraneaa,  now  a  di- 
rector of  dvic  affairs  for  litton  Induatriea 
and  a  man  who  ran  tmsuooeaafully  for  13  J&. 
Senator  in  South  Dakota  after  returning 
from  Vietnam  In  the  early  1970b.  "Thia  to 
that  aort  of  an  approach,  people  helping 
people." 

That  kind  of  bond— "a  brotherhood." 
SimffT^*  caUa  it— to  eaay  to  observe  aa  Btinonn 
and  OalUatm  work  together  to  the  apart- 
ment bunding.  They  are  friendi  first, 
worker  and  boaaaecond. 

Osllison  aays  he  and  Simone  often  talk 
about  the  war  and  about  how  Simone  ad- 
Justed  to  dvilisn  life  when  he  came  ba^. 
They  talk  about  the  difficulties  Oalliaon 
fnffiT,  about  hto  money  worriea  and  bto  fear 
that  he  mii^t  reaort  to  crime  again. 

"It'a  heD  out  there,  me  being  black  and  an 
ex-oon.  but  Lucky  to  a  friend.  I  can  come  to 
work  and  be  down,  then  we  can  talk  for  an 
hour  and  ru  feel  better,"  Oalliaon  aakL  "It'a 
one  vet  helping  another  vet,  and  it  helpa  to 
aee  that  be  has  made  it." 

Simone  aaid  that,  like  Oalllson.  he  had 
some  emotional  difficultlea  when  be  came 
back  from  Vietzuun,  but  he  kept  busy. 

vnthto  three  months  be  bad  entered 
StaJaford  Unlvorsity  as  a  premed  student. 
After  three  aemestera  at  Stanford,  be  left 
achool  to  become  a  stand-up  comic  and  then 
the  proprietor  of  a  ahop  that  aold  olto  and 
inoenae. 

Finally.  Simone  took  over  management  of 
the  Loa  Awg^if  apartment  building  and  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  director  of  operations 
for  a  local  security  service. 
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TEBCPORART  NATURAL 
MARKET  CORRECTION 
JANUARY  28.  1983 


SBures  that  the  friendship  and 
(ine-sided 

_  who  comes  from  a  long  line 
.  restaurant  managers.  Slmone 
even  after  he  was  happily  set- 
Angeles  with  his  wife.  Iris,  he 
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t  he  war  he  thought  he  had  left 
oi  I  before. 
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temper.  I  started  to  get  angry 
4ld. 
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^old  their  military  service  against 

veterans  the  image  problem  can 
lelmlng  barrier.  For  Slmone  it 
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I  lie  thing  that's  biggest  for  me. 
that  frustration  and  directing  it 
p4siUve  thing."  he  said. 

Program  officials  are  optlmis- 

l|ie  success  of  the  Jobs  program. 
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Spsaker, 


I  believe  the  veterans 

woildng  to  help  themselves 

fellow  veterans  deserve  our 

t-hanka  and  commendation 

excellent  Job  they  are  doing.* 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

opimmssoTA 

in  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPBBSXHTATIVXS 

Tuetday,  January  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  of  the  postelection  session  of 
the  97th  Congress  to  enact  the  Tem- 
porary Natural  Oas  Market  Correction 
Act  was  a  major  disvpointment 

On  behalf  of  the  Northeast  Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition.  I  introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  97th  Congress 
with  a  total  of  49  cosponsors. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
to  provide  emergency,  temporary 
relief  for  natural  gas  cons\miers  facing 
price  escalations  ranging  from  20  to  60 
percent  this  winter,  at  a  cost  of  $13  to 
$20  billion  in  higher  natural  gas 
prices. 

We  introduced  legislation  in  reponse 
to  the  contradiction  of  increasing  sup- 
plies, declining  demand,  and  rising 
prices.  This  anomoly  was  the  conse- 
quence of  "take  or  pay"  provisions  in 
contracts  between  pipeline  companies 
and  natural  gas  producers.  The  effect 
of  these  provisions  is  to  require  the 
pipeline  company  to  tise  more  expen- 
sive gas,  rather  than  to  use  available, 
lower  cost  natural  gas. 

Pipeline  companies  signed  these 
long-term,  take  or  pay  contracts  in  re- 
sponse to  the  shortages  which  oc- 
curred in  the  mid-1970's. 

On  September  29,  1982,  members  of 
the  Northeast  Midwest  Congressional 
Coalition  met  with  FERC  Chairman 
Butler  to  ask  him  to  take  administra- 
tive action  to  require  modification  of 
these  contracts.  Chairman  Butler  in- 
formed us  that  the  Commission  had 
no  statutory  authority  to  require  re- 
negotiation. 

Our  legislation  would  have  not  only 
permitted  such  renegotiation,  but  re- 
quired pipelines  to  deliver  the  least 
cost  mix  of  gas  to  distribution  compa- 
nies by  requiring  them  to  take  the 
Tt^^Tifniim  amotmt  of  least  expensive 
gas  under  contract  before  taking  ex- 
pensive gas  covered  by  "take  or  pay" 
provisions.  A  pipeline  company  would 
have  the  authority  and  legal  duty  to 
refuse  high-priced  gas  if  less  expensive 
gas  is  available  under  existing  con- 
tracts. 

That  legislation  offered  a  sensible, 
responsible  legislative  solution  to  a 
critical  problem  facing  natural  gas 
consumers.  It  was  necessary  in  Decem- 
ber; it  Is  necessary  now. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  again  intro- 
ducing the  Temporary  Natural  Gas 
Market  Correction  Act.  It  embodies 
the  principles  of  equity  to  gas  consum- 
ers which  form  the  basis  of  any  natu- 
ral gas  legislation  enacted  by  the  98th 
Congress.* 
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UEFEISSE  STAND 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

opwiscoireni 

ni  TBI  HOXJSX  OP  RKPRCSXHTATIVES 

Tuie$day,  January  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
sound  way  to  reduce  the  defense 
budget  without  crimping  national  se- 
curity. Unfortunately,  most  discus- 
sions of  defense  spending  get  hung  up 
on  simplicities. 

Take  a  look  at  the  two  most  popular 
proposals  for  trimming  the  defense 
budget— eliminating  waste  and  killing 
weapons  systems. 

Waste  stands  at  the  top  of  every- 
one's list— whether  pro-  or  anti-mili- 
tary, whether  conservative  or  liberaL 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  line  item  in 
the  budget  saiying.  "For  expenditure 
on  waste:  $8,345,866,524."  One  cannot, 
therefore,  introduce  an  amendment 
propodng  to  reduce  the  fimding  for 
waste.  Tou  have  to  work  your  way 
through  the  budget,  item  by  Item.  And 
that  raises  the  second  problem  of  cut- 
ting waste.  One  man's  waste  is  another 
man's  top  priority.  We  devote  more 
than  three-fourths  of  $1  billion  to  sub- 
sidize the  operations  of  commissaries 
and  PX's.  That  is  waste  to  many  out- 
side critics:  but  it  is  a  morale  booster 
essential  to  retain  quality  troops  to 
many  people  in  the  military— and  even 
to  many  In  Congress  who  want  to 
eliminate  military  waste.  In  short, 
there  is  a  lot  of  waste  in  the  Pentagon 
and  a  lot  of  money  to  be  saved  by 
eliminating  it— but  it  is  a  long,  tough 
road  to  reach  a  consensus  on  Just  what 
waste  is  when  you  go  beyond  the  obvi- 
ous abuses  but  petty  sums  Involved  in 
such  things  as  personal  servants  for 
generals  and  bust  enlargements  for 
their  wives. 

The  other,  ever-popular  source  of 
savings  is  the  elimination  of  weapons 
systems,  the  "big  ticket"  items  that  at- 
tract a  lot  of  attention  and  opposition, 
like  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Weapons  only  attract  attention 
when  they  are  going  into  production, 
by  which  time  they  have  also  attract- 
ed support  from  labor  unions  as  well 
as  industry  and  the  military.  These 
constituencies  combined  can  rarely  be 
beaten.  Furthermore.  Congressmen 
and  Senators  lose  interest  in  killing  a 
weapon  when  they  see  that  very  little 
money  will  be  cut  from  the  current 
year's  spending  as  a  result.  They  stand 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  flak  for  killing  a 
weapon  system  without  being  able  to 
point  to  any  immediate,  large  change 
in  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

If  attacks  on  waste  and  big-ticket 
items  are  not  going  to  do  the  trick, 
what  is? 

The  best  place  to  look  is  at  the 
Reagan  add-ons.  Ronald  Reagan  took 
office  proclaiming  the  need  for  real 
growth  in  defense  of  7  percent  a  year. 
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But  what  he  presented  to  Congress 
was  8<»nething  else.  Shortly  after 
taking  office,  he  adced  for  increases  in 
the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  then  in  progress,  that  would  take 
real  growth  to  10.6  percent.  His  1982 
budget  called  for  a  16.7  percent  hike  in 
defense  appropriations  and  the  1983 
budget  requested  a  13.3-percent  in- 
crease. These  huge  sums  ase  not  for 
any  major  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
forces.  While  the  Reagan  plan  calls 
for  more  ships  in  the  Navy,  it  provides 
for  the  same  number  of  Army  divi- 
sions and  the  same  number  of  Marine 
air  wings  and  the  same  size  for  most 
other  components. 

Instead  of  a  larger  Force  structure, 
the  Reagan  money  is  going  into  three 
areas:  Pay.  readiness  and  moderniza- 
tion. Pay  and  readiness  were  both 
shortchanged  at  times  during  the 
1970's.  Lagging  pay  hurt  the  All-Vol- 
imteer  Force.  Low  readiness  funding 
meant  training  time  was  reduced, 
spare  parts  were  missing  and  mainte- 
nance backlogged.  A  certain  amount  of 
catchup  in  pay  and  readiness  is  not 
only  Justifiable  but  necessary. 

However,  the  biggest  bloc  of  funding 
in  the  Reagan  program  goes  for  Force 
modernization— that  is,  for  newer 
weapons:  for  F-15's  and  F-16's  to  re- 
place Air  Force  F-4's;  for  F-14's  and 
F-18's  to  replace  Navy  F-4's;  for  the 
M-1  tank  to  replace  the  M-60.  With 
the  bulge  of  funding  to  catch  up  in 
pay  and  readiness,  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram additions  now  go  largely  for 
these  weapons  programs.  This  is  the 
key  area  where  we  should  focxis  if  we 
want  to  bring  defense  spending  under 
control  and  reduce  the  deficit. 

Slowing  the  pace  of  modernization  is 
not  cost  free.  But  there  are  many  ben- 
efits. Our  skyrocketing  procurement 
budget  feeds  inflation.  Military  pro- 
curement puts  heavy  demands  on  key 
sectors  of  the  economy  threatening  to 
drive  up  costs  for  the  wei4>ons  we  are 
buj'lng  and  for  other  technical  goods 
as  well.  Second,  we  now  have  systems 
overload.  The  Pentagon  biueaucracy 
can  not  cope  with  it  all.  opening  up 
the  threat  of  wasteful  practices  and 
fraud.  (When  the  Reagan  White 
House  first  told  the  Pentagon  how 
much  procurement  would  increase,  the 
services  said  they  would  need  to  hire 
6.000  more  procurement  officers  Just 
to  process  the  paperwork.) 

The  bureaucratic  catchphrase  for 
slowing  the  rate  of  modernization  is 
"stretchout." 

The  administration  objects  that  this 
is  inefficient  and  will  actually  raise 
costs.  It  has  argued  that  while  slower 
production  rates  lower  outlays  in  a 
particular  year,  they  raise  the  total 
cost  of  the  program.  That  is  because 
unit  costs  of  an  airplane  (or  anything 
else  that  comes  off  a  production  line) 
rise  when  you  r\m  the  production  line 
at  a  slower  rate  than  it  was  designed 
for. 
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The  Reagan  argument  can  be 
summed  up  by  locAlng  at  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  Mythical  F-1S% 
fighter,  for  which  both  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  programs  planned  a  buy  of  600 
aircraft. 

THEORETICM.  PWCUREMENT  PIAN  FOR  MYTHICAL  F-13% 
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The  conclusions  are  inesc^wble.  By 
producing  at  a  faster  rate,  we  enjoy 
the  economies  of  scale  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  each  individual  aircraft;  We 
will  have  to  budget  more  for  the  plane 
each  year— an  additional  half  billion  a 
year— because  of  the  oompreaaed 
schedule.  But  in  the  end  we  will  get 
the  same  number  of  planes  for  a  bil- 
lion dollars  less.  We  are  saving  a  bO- 
lion  dollars  by  producing  faster.  The 
slower  production  line  is  penny  wise 
and  poimd  foolish. 

The  mathematics  are  precise  and  ac- 
curate. 

The  conclusion  is  wrong. 

The  error  is  that  the  arithmetic 
doesn't  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
alities of  politics  and  the  economy. 
Put  simply,  what  happens  8  years 
from  now  when  the  Pentagon  has 
bought  all  600  F-13%'s  and  the  Con- 
solidated General  Aircraft  and  Better 
Mousetrap  Corp.  is  about  to  shut 
down  the  line  and  lay  off  40.000  em- 
ployees? 

One  of  two  things  will  happen.  The 
Pentagon  may  suddenly  discover  an 
urgent  need  for  300  more  F-lSVi's.  Or, 
it  may  decide  it  is  now  time  to  replace 
the  F-13M  (or  some  other  aircraft  in 
the  inventory)  with  a  new  model  and 
issue  a  contract  for  same  to  Consoli- 
dated General  Aircraft 

Aircraft  manufacturing  employment 
does  vary,  but  there  is  an  unspoken 
agreement  that  the  Government 
doesn't  leave  a  major  aerospace  firm- 
one  largely  dependent  on  Government 
business  to  stay  in  biudneas — to  floun- 
der without  enough  Government  con- 
tract work  to  keep  going. 

So.  the  effect  of  compressing  pro- 
duction is  not  to  save  money  in  the 
long  run,  but  to  cost  money  by  creat- 
ing the  new  "need"  for  Consolidated 
General  to  get  a  Government  contract 
once  the  speeded-up  production  of  the 
F-13M  ends. 

Of  course,  we  would  get  additional 
F-13Vi's  out  of  that,  or  some  copies  of 
a  wholly  new  aircraft.  But  production 
of  those  aircraft  should  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  national  de- 
fense, not  the  needs  of  Consolidated 
General. 

There  remains  one  problem  with  my 
formulation,  however.  The  money  we 
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appropriate  this  year  will  be  spent  out 
over  several  yean.  Of  every  $100  we 
wpropriate  for  miasflea  this  year,  only 
$14  will  be  q>ent  this  year.  Of  every 
$100  we  appropriate  for  tanks  this 
year,  (uily  $6  will  be  spent  this  year. 
That  means  that  no  matter  how  hard 
we  whaA  away  at  appropriations  for 
procurement,  we  will  only  make  a  dent 
in  qDcndlng— and  that  means  we  only 
make  a  dent  in  this  year's  deficit. 

TO  really  get  a  handle  on  the 
budget,  we  must  reach  hudk.  to  those 
last  few  years  of  huge  budget  increases 
and  retroactively  reduce  the  budgets. 

Yes.  that  can  be  done. 

As  of  last  September,  the  Pentagon 
was  sitting  on  $37.9  billion  in  iinobli- 
gated  balancea.  That  is  money  Con- 
gress appropriated  but  which  the  De- 
fense Department  has  not  put  under 
contract.  That  money  can  be  rescinded 
without  Incurring  any  penalties.  If  we 
were  to  reduce  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances by  21  percent  of  $8.1  billion,  we 
would  be  retroactively  reducing  the 
real  growth  rate  in  1981  and  1982  to  10 
percent— a  growth  rate  still  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  President  said 
he  wanted  in  the  first  place.  By  cut- 
ting the  unobligated  balances  $24  bil- 
lion, we  would  retroactively  trim  the 
real  growth  rate  to  7  percent— precise- 
ly the  growth  rate  the  President  said 
he  wanted  on  taking  office. 

If  I  said  this  was  a  painless  cut.  I 
would  be  overselling  my  caae.  But  this 
is  about  as  painless  a  cut  as  one  can 
get. 

By  doing  two  things— trimming  the 
force  modernization  request  in  this 
year's  budget  request  and  rescinding 
part  of  the  unobligated  balances  from 
past  years— we  can  accomplish  several 
goals: 

We  can  reduce  the  level  of  defense 
spending  in  tiais  and  coming  years,  and 
thus  reduce  the  deficits  in  those  years. 

We  can  remove  a  stimulxis  for  infla- 
tion. 

We  can  reduce  the  systems  overload 
that  threatens  to  make  yesterday's 
Pentagon  management  look  positively 
superb  by  comparison  with  what 
might  tuu^pen  tomorrow. 

We  can  remove  the  driving  force 
that  will  demand  even  more  weapons 
once  current  production  schedules  are 
complete. 

In  sum.  economic  constraints  should 
influence  defense  budget  decisions, 
but  if  we  want  to  do  it  without  damag- 
ing defense  it  should  be  done  in  a  spe- 
cific way.  We  should  address  defense 
spending  on  three  fronts.  First,  elimi- 
nate waste  where  possible.  Then. 
Judge  the  big  ticket  items  on  the  basis 
of  defense  needs  only.  Finally,  factor 
economic  constraints  into  force  mod- 
ernization dedsions;  that  is.  decide 
what  percentage  growth  we  can  afford 
over  the  near  term— 7  percent.  5  per- 
cent, whatever— and  adjust  force  mod- 
ernization plans  accordingly.* 
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the  Reagan  administration.  Manufac- 
turing Jobs  are  down— 14  percent, 
mining  Jobs  are  down— 16  percent,  and 
now  our  Governor  has  announced  the 
need  to  lay  off  1.600  State  employees 
to  stem  the  tide  of  a  growing  economic 
crisis. 

The  imemployment  rate  in  all  eight 
counties  that  make  up  my  congreasioQ- 
al  district  is  well  above  the  national 
average— with  the  hi^  being  in 
McDowell  County— approaching  an  as- 
tronomical 40  powait. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Just  12 
months  ago,  the  unemployment  rate 
in  West  Virginia  was  7.4  percent. 
Thereby  in  Just  1  year,  Reaganmnlcs 
has  doubled  the  number  of  out-of- 
work  West  Virginians. 

Tonight,  in  this  Chamber,  the  Presi- 
dent wHl  stand  before  us  and  the 
Am^riTMi  people,  to  give  us  his  assess- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  Unim.  He  will 
no  doubt  tell  us  how  successful  his  ad- 
ministratimi  has  been  in  bringing 
down  the  rate  of  inflation;  and  he  will 
delight  in  informing  us  that  the  prime 
interest  rate  is  coming  badi  into  reali- 
ty.  and  he  will  certainly  predict  that 
economic  recovery  is  Just  around  the 
comer. 

While  President  Reagan  will  do  his 
best  to  m^tiT«»A»Ti  his  winning  reputa- 
tion as  the  "Great  Communicator,"  it 
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wHl  be  made  even  clearer  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  his  poUdea  are  not  as 
wise  and  fair  as  his  rampaign  rhetoric 
of  a  years  ago  led  the  American  people 
to  believe. 

Ba<±  in  West  Virginia,  my  oonstitu- 
mts  wffl  not  be  sunHised  eitho-,  be- 
cause they  were  not  in  the  first  place- 
in  IMO,  West  Virginia  voted  Dono- 
cratic  and  wffl  again  in  1964.« 


ADDITION  OF  MR.  HEPTEL  OF 
HAWAn  AS  AN  ORIGINAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  TO  R&D  TAX  BILL 
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T'HesdaK  Janvary  25, 1993 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  Congressmen  SHAimoir.  Picklb, 
Hbrsl.  and  I  introduced  HJl.  702.  a 
bffl  to  make  pennanent  certain  RAD 
tax  provisions  ccmtained  in  the  1981 
Tax  Act 

Through  an  oversight,  our  colleague 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Hdtbl)  was  not 
listed  on  the  printed  bilL 

I  would  like  the  Rboors  to  show  that 
he  is  an  ori^nal  coQMOsor  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.* 
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The  House  met  at  3  p  jn. 

Rev.  Patridi  Paachak.  OSBM. 
pastor.  St.  Gemge  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church.  New  York.  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Mindful  of  the  qDiritual  gifts  re- 
quired in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  as 
individuals  and  as  a  natim,  we  ask.  Al- 
mighty God.  for  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  people 
through  truth.  Justice,  and  lasting 
peace  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

We  ask  for  these  gifts  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Cfxigress,  and  the  people  of 
these  United  States. 

God  of  goodness  and  mercy,  we  lo(A 
with  great  hope  upon  this  distin- 
guished body  of  men  and  wcmien.  and 
with  lifted  hearts  repeat  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferscm:  "I  like  the  dreams 
of  the  future  better  than  the  history 
of  the  past." 

Grant,  Almighty  God.  that  these  ef- 
forts to  assure  freedom  for  all  nations 
be  not  in  vain.  The  recmt  resolution 
of  Ccmgress  to  restore  freedmn  of 
churches  in  Ukraine  brings  to  monory 
on  this  day  the  Ukrainian  nation's 
proclamation  of  freedom  of  65  years 
ago,  and  new  hope  for  the  future. 

We  OMnmit,  O  Lord,  to  Your  mercy 
the  welfare  of  the  valiant  Ukrainian 
people  and  beg  that  they,  too,  may 
sotm  Join  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Knowing  that  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  nati<ms  ultimately  depend  on 
the  protection  and  blessing  of  God,  we 
humbly  implore  this  grace  on  this  day 
for  this  great  Nation.  Amen. 


partisanship  to  place  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  ahead  of  partiainship  politics. 

The  President  was  indeed  conciliato- 
ry in  quoting  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  led  our  Nation  out  of  an  economic 
depression  and,  in  doing  so,  demon- 
Btrated  that  Govenunent  must  take 
the  lead  in  endtaig  ecoonnic  diatuai, 
Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Reagan  told  us  the 
Government  was  the  proUem,  not  the 
solution.  That  he  has  evidmUy 
become  wiser  in  office  is  a  testament 
to  his  capacity  for  growth.  And  we 
should  take  his  call  for  bipartisan  oo- 
operatiim  at  face  value. 

We  wffl  differ  <hi  the  terms  of  a  solu- 
tion, but  the  President's  admowledge- 
ment  of  our  common  purpose  was  a 
welcome  reminder.  For,  after  all.  we 
learned  on  the  gridiron  Saturday  what 
we  ffhaii  be  redlsoovering  throughout 
this  98th  Ctmgress:  "America's  team" 
is  right  here  in  Washingtmi— and  no- 
where else. 


down.  About  that  fact  there  is  no 
debate.  But  let  us  start  looking  hard  at 
ways  which  would  not  make  hard 
jJmiMi  for  most  Americans,  unbearable 
ones.  If  additional  cutbacks  have  to  be 
made,  let  us  lock,  at  the  place  whoe 
then  is  stffl  meat  on  the  Ixxie.  I  agree 
with  former  CoDgressman  Vanik.  if  we 
can  talk  about  eapptas  social  security, 
we  can  talk  about  ovping  business  de- 
ductions. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  apvTOved. 


GOVERNMENT  MUST  TAKE  THE 

LEAD    IN    ENDING    ECONOMIC 

DISTRESS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaito.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  during  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  address,  we  Democrats  in 
Congress  greeted  one  passage  with  a 
standing  ovation-  "We  who  are  in  Gov- 
ernment must  take  the  lead  in  restor- 
ing the  economy,"  Mr.  Reagan  said, 
and  we  applauded  this  invitation  of  bi- 


CORPORATE  TAXES 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  read 
with  interest  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  23.  1983.  written  by  our 
former  colleague.  Charles  Vanik.  who 
was  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was 
entitled  "The  Corporate  Raid  on  the 
Treasury."  The  points  made  were  well 
takfn. 

Why  is  there  no  serious  discussion  of 
taUng  bade  some  of  the  more  amaring 
business  deductions  which  are  now 
part  of  the  Tax  Code?  Those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  stffl  woiMng  lo(A  toward 
April  15  with  dread.  Corporations  loalk 
toward  the  same  date  with  visions  of 
rebates.  What  is  the  basis  for  such 
pref ermtial  treatment  of  corporatiwy 
over  oonsumexs?  As  Former  Congress- 
man Vanik  said,  would  not  it  be  nice  if 
the  American  taxpayer  could  carry 
losses  backward  and  collect  taxes  paid 
in  better  years? 

Think  of  all  the  energy  and  ingenui- 
ty that  goes  into  tax  shelters.  All  the 
hours  that  go  into  trying  to  accom- 
plish a  tax  liabfflty  of  sero  for  the 
major  corporations.  What  if  all  that 
effort  were  redirected  into  business  de- 
velopment and  ideas  that  wffl  get 
people  back  to  woi^  We  might  find 
our  way  out  of  this  recession  a  lot 
quicker. 

Our  balance  is  off;  our  vision  is 
skewed.  We  have  to  get  the  deficit 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
(X>RP6  ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permteiaii  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
rtiainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tiaa  and  Labor  and  my  o^er  col- 
leagues in  comMOSoring  legislaticm  to 
establish  the  American  Conaoratlon 
Corps.  This  legldatiim  is  cost  effective 
and  urgently  needed,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  pass  it  expeditiously. 

The  bffl  is  partlculariy  mppropriat^ 
for  these  times.  It  addresses  serious 
needs  in  areas  that  are  critically  im- 
portant to  the  national  interest:  Em- 
ployment, particularly  of  our  youth: 
and  conservation,  particularly  of  our 
scenic  public  lands. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  severity  and  duration  of  this 
raoession  is  devastating  to  America's 
youth.  The  qpecter  of  a  continuing 
and  deep  rece88i<m.  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  wffl  affect  the  young  and  un- 
skffled  most  directly,  is  bleak  inspira- 
tion for  our  future  woricers. 

I  am  privileged  to  make  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  Act  of  1983  one  of  my  first  acts 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  I  iirge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  REFORM  ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remains.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  reintroduced  a  bffl  to  force  several 
Important  administrative  reforms  in 
the  social  security  system.  Congress- 
man HcrtBL  and  I  introduced  a  similar 
bffl  in  the  last  Congress. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion take  every  step  they  can  to  avoid 


D  This  fymbol  reptcsents  the  tiine  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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RIGHTS     OP    STATES     IN     THE    leagues  to  Join  as  cosponsors  in  sup- 

REOlTIiATION         OP         THEIR    porting  the  restoration  of  this  funda- 

WATER  RESOURCES  mental  right. 

(Mr.  REOX7LA  asked  and  was  given  —^^^'— 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaika.) 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  protect 
the  rights  of  the  States  in  the  regula- 
tion of  their  water  resources. 

The  UJB.  Supreme  Court  recently  de- 
clared water  an  article  of  commerce 
for  the  first  time.  This  means  that 
States  attempting  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect water  could  be  sued  for  illei^dly 
restrlcthig  interstate  commerce. 

Last  week  a  Pederal  Judge  in  Albu- 
querque, following  the  Supreme 
Court's  holding,  ruled  unconstitution- 
al a  New  Mexico  law  prohibiting  the 
export  of  underground  water  to  an- 
other State. 

The  water  crisis  in  the  West  is  seri- 
ous. Equally  serious  is  the  recent  Judi- 
cial stripping  of  States  rights  with 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  water  re- 
sources. 

My  bill  authorises  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate the  transfer  of  water  to  insure 
that  Pederal  regulation  does  not 
Impair  or  impede  the  efforts  of  the 
States  to  protect  and  control  this  re- 
source. It  very  simply  states  the  clear 
intention  of  the  Congress  that  water 
regulation  is  a  legitimate  interest  of 
the  States  and  should,  therefore,  be 
within  their  Jurisdiction. 


VOLUNTARY  PRATER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOIf 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot 
of  Americans,  including  me,  cannot 
accept  the  notion  that  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  intended  to  prohibit 
voluntvy  group  prayer  in  public 
schools.  But  a  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  has  resulted  in  Just  that. 

That  is  why  President  Reagan  has 
endorsed  and  I  have  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would 
allow  voluntary  "individual  or  group 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other 
public  institutions."  As  you  know,  in 
the  last  Congress,  the  proposal  never 
even  got  a  hearing  in  this  body. 

The  absence  of  meaningful  public 
debate  and  discussion  of  this  matter 
has  dlsilltisioned  countless  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  formulation  of 
public  policy  on  such  a  vital  issue  Is 
the  responsibility  of  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, not  the  privilege  of  Judges. 
The  time  has  come  to  remove  this 
question  from  the  court  dockets  and 
place  it  where  it  belongs:  before  the 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  the  school 
prayer  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 


DEPENSE  SPENDING 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremariES.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Efeieaker.  last 
night  we  heard  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  talk  about  a 
freese  on  Q)endlng.  Well,  thi  freese 
that  he  talked  about  is  like  calling 
your  canoe  the  Queen  ElUtaJbeth  II. 
There  is  a  freese  on  certain  programs, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  programs  he 
left  untouched.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  in  agreement  that  you 
cannot  freese  certain  kinds  of  spend- 
ing, allow  other  kinds  of  spending  to 
completely  accumulate  and  go  on  and 
on  and  on.  and  call  it  a  fair  freese. 

Defense  spending  in  this  budget, 
after  inflation,  goes  up  9  percent.  That 
is  no  freeae.  And  if  we  want  to  balance 
the  budget,  eventually  what  we  have 
to  do  is.  we  have  to  cut  down  that  kind 
of  growth. 

There  was  progress,  I  believe,  in 
what  the  President  had  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker.  After  all,  in  1981  he  came  to 
us  as  a  supply  sider.  in  1982  he  came 
to  us  as  a  monetarist;  and  at  least  now 
he  is  mouthing  the  words  of  Keynesi- 
an  economics.  But  real  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics will  not  work  with  such  large 
increases  in  defense  spending  and  cuts 
in  other  spending. 


a  1515 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  PORMER  SECRE- 
TARY OP  TRANSPORTATION 
DREW  LEWIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stbattoh).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CouoEOiK)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

aKmAL  LBAVI 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order  today. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  lead  this  special  order  in 
tribute  to  Drew  Lewis,  our  outstanding 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  who  is 
leaving  the  President's  Cabinet  to 
return  to  the  private  sector  at  the 
apex  of  a  remarkable  career. 

The  administration  and  the  Nation 
have  been  fortunate  for  his  public 
service.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has 
been  no  finer  Cabinet  official  in  any 
administration. 


When  Drew  was  named  Secretary  of 
Transportation  by  President  Reagan,  I 
said  to  my  colleagues  that  he  was  the 
finest  executive  I  have  ever  knowiL  He 
has  proved  that  beyond  doubt.  Com- 
bining leadership,  organizational  abili- 
ty, and  a  quick  study  capability,  he  ac- 
complished more  in  2  short  years  than 
anyone  would  have  believed  possible. 

I  also  said  that  I  knew  of  no  more 
politically  sensitive  executive.  I  mean 
politically  sensitive  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word— knowing  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  Its  representatives,  and  un- 
derstanding how  to  get  the  job  done. 

He  accomplished  long-sought  goals: 
Movement  of  Conrail  to  the  private 
sector,  transfer  of  commuter  rails  to 
transit  authorities;  an  expanded  air- 
port and  airway  improvement  plan 
coupled  with  user  fees;  a  rational  Na- 
tional Airport  policy;  the  transfer  of 
Marad  to  DOT;  bus  deregulation;  regu- 
latory reform;  the  auto  industry 
import  initiative;  the  Drunk  Driving 
Commission;  a  revitalization  of 
Amtrak  as  well  as,  of  course,  his  coura- 
geous and  competent  handling  of  the 
air  traffic  controllers,  strike,  and  the 
historic  highway  and  transit  bill 
passed  in  the  lameduck  session. 

While  Drew's  successes  in  public  and 
private  life  are  widely  acknowledged,  I 
think  you  should  be  aware  that  his  be- 
ginnings as  a  businessman  and  entre- 
preneur stemmed  from  modest  under- 
takings. Despite  what  you  may  read  in 
publications  about  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  Drew  was  not 
handed  a  "silver  spoon"  business  op- 
portunity with  which  to  launch  his 
career. 

One  of  Drew's  first  enterprises  start- 
ed when  he  attended  Norristown,  Pa.. 
High  School  with  his  friend  Dick 
Schweiker.  the  outgoing  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Drew  and 
Dick— and  you  may  find  this  hard  to 
believe— trapped  mudcrats  for  profit.  I 
really  cannot  say  how  profitable  their 
business  was,  but  knowing  Drew  I  am 
sure  that  is  why  the  muskrat  popula- 
tion in  the  Norristown  area  is  deplet- 
ed. 

Contrary  also  to  what  has  been  pub- 
lished. Drew's  late  father  did  not  in- 
stall him  in  the  front  office  of  his  con- 
truction  firm  to  start  his  executive 
career.  Actually,  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  be- 
lieved Drew  should  start  from  the 
ground  up — or  more  accurately  from 
below  the  ground  up.  Drew  was 
shipped  off  to  the  Azores  to  dig 
ditches. 

Before  Drew's  business  acxmien 
became  known  throughout  Pennsylva- 
nia, his  political  abilities  were  recog- 
nized throughout  Montgomery  Coxmty 
and  later  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. He  was  architect  of  Dick 
Schweiker's  upset  victory  in  a  primary 
election  for  U.S.  Representative— the 
win  paving  the  way  for  Dick's  out- 
standing career  as  a  Representative. 


Senator,  and  finally  as  Secretary  of 

To  those  of  us  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  Drew  through  the  years. 
his  suooesses  as  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
was  presaged  by  his  tenure  as  Mont- 
gomery County.  Pa.,  Republican  chair- 
man. He  became  chairman  after  James 
E.  Staudlnger  was  kUled  in  a  plane 
crash.  Drew  assumed  the  Job  under 
dif ficiilt  circumstances  and  immediate- 
ly proved  to  be  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful chairmen. 

Drew,  of  course,  went  on  to  a 
number  of  business  achievements.  His 
experience  as  a  trustee  of  the  holding 
company  for  the  Reading  Railroad 
and  other  assignments  in  the  transpor- 
tation field  as  a  private  consultant 
served  as  the  solid  baae  for  his  role  as 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Prom  the  beginning,  as  Secretary. 
Drew  asserted  command  and  made  the 
tough  decisions  that  placed  the  De- 
partment of  Trannwrtatlon  in  the 
forefront  in  recognizing,  defining,  and 
planning  for  pubUc  and  private  trans- 
portation needs  facing  the  country. 
His  decisiveness,  coolness,  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  impvalleled  administrative 
ability  won  the  support  and  admira- 
tion of  the  White  House.  He  won  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress.  And  he 
made  believers  of  an  often  Jaded  and 
cynical  news  media. 

First  and  foremost.  Drew  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  rational  and  practical 
policy  for  the  national  administration 
that  bai^nr^fi  the  many  divergent  and 
conflicting  elements  in  private  and 
public  transportation.  He  saw  the  need 
for  improving  and  malntJiining  our 
Interstate  Highway  System,  for  pre- 
serving our  mass  transit  systems  with- 
out making  them  fully  dependent 
wards  of  the  Pederal  Government,  for 
modernizing  oxir  air  traffic  ccmtroller 
system,  and  for  integrating  all  seg- 
ments of  his  program  in  a  coherent 
package  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  would  accept. 

Drew's  political  courage,  as  weU  as 
his  vision,  never  was  more  sharply  dis- 
played than  it  was  in  guiding  to  enact- 
ment a  bill  to  raise  the  Pederal  tax  on 
gasoline.  He  laid  the  groundwork  care- 
fully and.  deq>ite  early  rebuffs,  contin- 
ued to  work  toward  his  goaL 

Work,  in  fact,  is  the  operative  verb. 
Drew  was  ^iTvrt-iwMwf  in  the  time, 
effort  and  involved  negotiations  devot- 
ed to  this  important  measure.  He 
always  was  available.  Not  only  his 
staff,  but  Drew  himself  lobbied  end- 
lessly throu^  the  lameduck  Congress 
to  convince  Congressmen  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  bill.  He  was  no  onlooker  in 
the  tedious  process  of  labor  and  com- 
promise that  produced  the  new  law. 
Unlike  too  many  other  top  officials 
who  stand  aloof  from  the  nitty-gritty 
of  the  legislative  process.  Drew  was  in 
the  thick  of  it. 


The  result  is  a  law  which,  while  not 
100  percent  acceptable  to  everyone, 
will  help  us  to  repair  and  rehabilitate 
our  crumbling  system  of  interstate 
highways  and  bridges.  It  designates  a 
spedfle  portion  to  aid  mass  transit  sys- 
tems whose  demise  would  prove  a  crip- 
pling, if  not  fatal,  blow  to  our  tirban 


In  the  minds  of  many,  Drew's  ac- 
tions in  the  unfortunate  air  traffic 
controller's  strike  stand  out.  I  will  not 
dwell  <m  this  episode,  but  Drew  did 
what  had  to  be  done.  Regardless  of 
how  distasteful  or  dlffleult  his  role,  he 
showed  that  the  Fedoal  Government 
could  not  be  defied  with  impunity  and 
that  he  could  keep  the  planes  flying. 

I  think  It  is  typical  of  Drew  that,  in 
his  news  conference  annotindng  his 
departure  as  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, he  spo^  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers' sltuati<nL  He  did  not  boast  of 
what  he  had  done.  In  reqmnse  to  a 
question  of  whether  he  had  any  re- 
grets or  would  do  anything  different. 
Drew  referred  to  the  controllers.  His 
answer  was  he  regretted  that  the 
walkout  could  not  have  been  resolved 
in  any  other  manner,  because  he  felt 
deep  sorrow  over  so  many  individuals 
and  their  families  who  were  so  ad- 
verse^ affected. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be 
said  of  Drew's  performance  as  a  Cabi- 
net officer.  I  think,  however,  that  I 
speak  for  all  my  colleagues  when  I 
state  I  am  son  Drew  will  be  Just  as 
successful  in  his  new  post  in  private 
industry  as  he  was  in  his  Job  as  a 
public  of  f  IdaL 

Many  individuals  come  and  go  in  the 
service  of  the  Pederal  Government. 
Many  leave  their  marks— for  better  or 
for  worse.  Of  DreWs  service,  it  can  be 
said  truthfully  that  he  did  make  his 
marie— a  significant  mark  not  Just  as 
an  individual  official  but  as  an  agent 
for  the  public's  welfare.  The  Nation 
and  its  citizens  are  being  served  better 
as  a  result  of  Drew's  accomplishments. 
Iilr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fnmi  New  Yorii  (Mr.  Oxuiah). 

Mr.  GIUilAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlemen  for  yielding. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  provided 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  CouoHUX)  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Drew  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis,  as  the  United  States  sev- 
enth Secretary  of  Transportation,  has 
been  a  dedicated  servant  of  our  great 
Nation  since  1981.  He  brought  to  this 
position  an  excellent  record  of  varied 
and  valuable  experiences.  He  has  been 
an  active  Republican  since  1976,  when 
he  became  a  national  committeeman. 
In  1974,  he  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor  in  his  home  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  during  the  1980 
election,  he  served  as  the  deputy  polit- 
ical director  of  the  Reagan-Bush  cam- 
paign. 
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Mr.    Speaker.    I 

distinguished  colleague. 

from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

the     ranking     minority 

the   Public  Works   and 

SubcfHumittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
his  sentiment  on  the  floor 
before,  but  today  it  is  no 
it  was  then.  Drew  Lewis 
Secretary  of  Transporta- 
]  ration  has  ever  had.  As  a 
ivanian.  I  have  known 
for  more  than  a  decade 
a  businessman  and  leader 
party.  Many  of  us  knew 
3rew  was  an  extremely  ca- 
tough.  and  fair  leader 
no  one  when  he  was 
o  the  President's  Cabinet. 
t  very  f  ortimate  in  my  posi- 
member  of  the  Surface 
Subcommittee  to  be 
very  doeely  with  the  Sec- 
several  major  issues.  We 
slwmrs  agreed,  but  there  was 
loubt  where  he  stood  and  In 
is  a  rare  quality.  His  out- 
performance  during  the 
controllers  strike  should 
model  to  any  leader  on  how 
and  skillfully  handle  a 
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suriirised 
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Lewis  always  went  out  of 
keep  the  lines  of  communi- 


cation open  to  the  Hill  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  That  effort  paid  off  when  legis- 
lation rejuvenating  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  was  enacted  and  at  the  end 
of  the  97th  Congress  with  the  passage 
of  the  historic  bill,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982.  It 
can  certainly  be  said  for  years  to  come 
that  Drew  Lewis  had  a  major  role  in 
saving  and  revitalizing  this  Nation's 
tranqwrtation  Infrastructure. 

Even  though  Drew  Lewis  has  served 
well  as  a  leader  and  architect  of  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  he  has 
also  been  a  good  friend  and  supporter 
to  his  home  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Secretary  has  been  extremely 
helpful  to  the  State  in  its  problems 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  has  been 
urging  and  working  for  an  equitable 
solution.  The  Surface  Tranqwrtation 
Act  Just  mentioned  will  bring  millions 
of  dollars  of  badly  needed  revenues  for 
Pennsylvania's  highways  and  mass 
transit  systems.  The  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania can  truly  say  that  they  had  a 
friend  In  Washington. 

For  these  many  reasons,  we  will  miss 
Drew  Lewis  in  this  town.  He  brought 
intelligence,  integrity,  candor,  admin- 
istrative skUl.  and  solid  businev  sense 
to  a  crucial  Federal  Department.  I 
wish  Drew  all  the  best  in  his  new  chal- 
lenge and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  worked  with  him  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Mr.  COnOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  very  much.  I  Join 
in  his  feeling  that  it  will  be  a  loss  to 
this  town  both  of  talent  as  well  as  a 
personal  loss  to  those  of  us  from  Penn- 
sylvania, a  friendship. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  AmnasoH). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  years  I  have 
served  in  the  House  as  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  with  several  fine  Secretaries 
of  Transportatiim.  Let  me  say.  though, 
without  reservation,  that  none  have 
been  finer  than  Drew  Lewis. 

Shortly  after  Drew  took  office  he 
came  to  the  HiU  to  discuss  the  new  ad- 
ministration's tranqwrtation  budget 
proposals  with  several  of  us.  I  recall 
being  quite  impressed  by  both  his  out- 
standing grasp  of  details  and  his  desire 
to  work  with  us.  and  I  wondered 
which,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  past, 
would  fade  first.  Neither  ever  did. 

Now,  almost  2  years  later  as  Secre- 
tary Lewis  Is  preparing  to  leave  office, 
I  am  still  Impressed,  or  I  should  say 
more  impressed  than  ever,  by  those 
two  qualities. 

And.  as  I  have  gotten  to  know  him 
better,  I  would  add  to  the  list  his 
almost  superhuman  tenacity.  The  97th 
Congress  saw  passed  H.R.  6211— the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 


of  1982.  signed  into  law  early  this  year. 
There  are  many  people  in  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  public  and 
private  sectors  who  might  feel  they 
played  key  roles  in  the  enactment  of 
that  legislation.  But  let  me  say  this: 
None  of  them  would  have  had  the  op- 
portunity, this  biU  would  not  have 
gotten  off  of  first  base,  were  it  not  for 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Drew  Lewis. 

The  Secretary  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing spokesman  on  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation needs.  And  he  has  been  a 
strong  leader  in  gathering  support  for 
the  type  of  legislation  required  to 
make  sure  these  needs  are  met.  Of 
course,  throughout  this  process.  Secre- 
tary Lewis  was  working  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  administration  officials 
to  convince  them  that  the  legislation 
was  indeed  needed.  I  knew  that  this 
process  was  a  grueling  one:  One  that 
lasted  for  nearly  the  entire  2  years  he 
has  served. 

But  it  was  really  one  month,  the 
month  of  December,  that  the  Secre- 
tary worked  virtually  around  the  clock 
on  this  legislation. 

He  was  up  here  on  the  Hill  every- 
where, putting  out  one  fire  after  an- 
other; testifying  at  hearings:  answer- 
ing questions  at  committee  markup 
sessions,  and  sitting  outside  rooms 
where  conferees  were  meeting. 

Drew's  appearance  here  should  not 
have  been  surprising.  He  had  been 
meeting  with  many  of  us  regularly 
over  2  years  for  breakfast  at  his  office. 
He  has  always  seemed  to  enjoy  work- 
ing with  Members,  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  working  with  him. 

Secretary  Lewis  has  been  a  Icnowl- 
edgeable,  helpful,  straight-shooting 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  His  effec- 
tiveness can  best  be  measured  by  the 
uphill,  successful  fight  to  enact  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  I  am  not  sure  how  we  can  proper- 
ly measure  the  exemplary  service  he 
has  given  to  his  coimtry. 

As  he  departs  for  the  private  sector, 
I  think  we  should  all  wish  only  the 
best  for  Drew  Lewis.  He  has  certainly 
earned  it. 

ISx.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Certainly 
no  one  knows  more  about  our  trans- 
portation needs  and  about  transporta- 
tion legislation  than  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  coming  from  him 
those  are  high  words  of  praise,  indeed, 
and  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cissgol). 

Mr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much  for  yielding. 

I  would  first  of  aU  also  like  to  thank 
my  colleague  for  bringing  this  special 
order.  I  think  it  is  fitting,  more  than 
fitting,  that  we  recognize  this  after- 
noon and  express  our  very  deep  appre- 
ciation to  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant and  one  who  has  served  so  well 


and  so  completely  capably  in  the 
office  of  the  SecreCazy  of  Transportar 
tion  for  the  last  2  yean. 

I  thtnk  back  to  the  gubernatorial 
n«»«p«tgn  In  Pennsylvania  in  1974. 
which  is  when  I  first  became  acquaint- 
ed  with  Drew  and  worked  actively  in 
his  campaign.  I  came  to  know  him  as  a 
hard  driving,  very  intelligent,  and  pas- 
sionately committed  canrtlrtatr  toward 
the  goal  of  better  Govomment. 

I  think  a  couple  things  that  struck 
me  about  him  then  which  have  re- 
mained true  to  this  day  are  that  he 
had  the  capacity  or  he  had  the  aMltty. 
I  Uiink.  that  he  never  looked  over  any- 
one's shoulder.  Too  often.  I  think,  you 
find  people  in  political  life  who  when 
they  are  talking  to  you  are  kK^ing  for 
the  next  person,  the  more  imptvtant 
person,  pertiaps.  that  they  should  be 
touching  base  with,  that  they  should 
be  tAiktny  with.  Drew  Lewis  was  never 
like  that.  No  matter  who  he  was  talk- 
ing to.  he  was  talking  directly  to  you 
and.  much  more  importantly,  he  was 
listening  to  you.  I  think  this  was  the 
hallmark  of  Drew  Lewis.  He  was  a  lis- 
tener and  he  paid  attention  to  what  he 
heard.  He  was  not  aa  any  kind  of  an 
ego  trip  at  any  time. 

The  second  thing  that  struck  me  was 
that  he  has  Just  an  imi»casive  analyti- 
cal mind.  He  was  able  thai,  as  he  is 
today,  to  cut  immediately  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.  He  would  hear  an 
issue  described  and  instantaneously 
would  know  the  exact  ri^t  questicm 
to  ask  to  get  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  then  he  would  get  his  very 
fertile  mind  working  cm  what  kind  of 
lUTproach  should  we  take,  what  sort  of 
policy  should  we  be  talking  about 
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And  finally.  I  think  then,  as  now. 
you  Just  were  terribly  impressed  with 
his  passionate  conviction  that  Govern- 
ment could  be  a  force  for  good  and  it 
could  be  nm  efficiently  and  effectively 
for  the  good  of  the  pe(H>le. 

So  I  was  absolutely  delighted,  obvi- 
ously, as  we  all  were,  when  I  learned 
of  his  appointment,  because  I  Imew 
Just  what  a  superb  Job  he  was  going  to 
do.  It  has  been  said  here  he  isa  superb 
administrator,  that  he  administered 
that  Department  better  than  anyone 
in  the  history  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Others,  and  you.  have 
eloquently  described  his  very  real  ac- 
complishments in  this  office,  which  I 
will  not  detail,  but  Just  let  me  reiter- 
ate the  one  characteristic  that  I  think 
we  all  found  true  of  Drew  Lewis,  that 
you  never  had  to  guess  where  Drew 
was  coming  from;  you  always  Imew  ex- 
actly where  he  stood  on  any  issue. 
That  is  rare,  it  seems  to  me.  of  people 
In  public  life. 

He  was  never  overly  concerned  about 
protecting  his  flanks;  he  was  always 
very  straight  up.  very  straightforward, 
and  above  all,  extraordinarily  intelli- 
gent in  his  approach  to  the  problems. 


He  was  a  pragmatist.  an  effective  Gov- 
ernment employee. 

I  would  Just  have  to  say  that  Warner 
Amez's  gsln  is  deariy  the  Govern- 
ment's very  real  loss,  and  I  add  my 
thanks  to  Drew  Lewis  for  doing  sudh 
an  outstanding  Job  as  Secretary  of 
Transportatkm  and  wish  him  and 
Marilyn  well  as  they  embark  upon 
their  new  vocation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fran  Pennsylvania  once  more. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  certainly  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Certainly  dnrtaw  the  gubematortei 
>-.w.p«iy«  there  was  a  question  of 
"Drew  wbtA"  and  that  is  certainly  not 
a  questkm  any  mnre. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Flfvida  (Mr.  Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  genttoman 
tot  allowing  me  to  participate  in  this 
spedal  order  for.  certainly,  one  of  the 
great  gentleman  In  Washh^ton. 

Mr.  ftwaker.  I  agree  he  is  the  great- 
est Secretary  of  Transportation  this 
country  has  ever  had.  When  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGaun)  spoke  of  "Onm  who?"  that 
is  exactly  what  I  aAed  when  I  came  to 
Washington  \xpcfa  learning  that  the 
Secretary  who  was  appcrfnted.  who  had 
not  yet  bem  ratified  by  the  Senate  as 
Secretary  of  TranaiMntation.  was  I^ew 
Lewis.  I  knew  him  vaguely,  his  reputa- 
tion  as  an  organizer,  a  political  orgar 
nizer.  and  the  good  wwk  he  had  done 
for  his  party  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  as  a  freshman  from  norida, 
that  is  about  all  I  knew  about  Mr. 
Lewis. 

When  I  first  was  ^wointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wmks  and 
Transportation,  as  a  freshman  I  will 
never  forget  the  beginning  of  the  97th 
C^ongress  in  that  icy  January  when,  as 
a  new  Member,  as  a  freshman^Imade 
an  vpolntment  with  the  Secretary- 
designate  to  go  to  talk  with  htan  about 
some  of  the  problems  of  transporta- 
ticm  in  Florida,  as  to  my  hopes  and  as- 
pirations for  the  tranowrtation 
system  of  Florida,  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems we  had  encountered  with  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Much  to  my  great  surprise.  15  min- 
utes before  my  m>pointment  to  risit 
with  him  at  his  temporary  office.  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation-designate 
Lewis  walked  into  my  office,  and  I  can 
tell  you  there  is  no  greater  experience. 
as  a  freshman,  to  find  that  the  Cabi- 
net officer-elect  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed would  take  time  out  of  his 
schedule  to  come  and  visit  in  a  fresh- 
man's office. 

We  talked  at  great  length.  There 
were  many  questions  that  I  had  with 
re^rd  to  the  transportation  system  In 
Florida  with  which  he  had  not  famU- 
iarized  himself.  However,  he  assured 
me  he  would  become  very  familiar 

with  them.  

I  can  say  it  was  in  very,  very  short 
order  when  I  would  talk  to  him  about 


tiie  taioomplete  I-9S.  I  would  talk  to 
Um  about  the  595.  the  east-west  ex- 
pteaaway  whidi  was  so  important  to 
my  home  dlstriet.  that  he  knew  aD 
about  It.  He  even  knew  when  It  was; 
he  could  tdl  me  the  road  numben  bor- 
dering the  partlralar  highway  we  were 
talking  about. 

When  I  would  talk  with  him  about 
the  proUens  Florida  experienced  In 
the  Caribbean,  he  knew  exactly  what 
was  going  on.  When  we  talk  about  ae- 
cearibOlty.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
Cabinet  officer,  now  or  before  Mr. 
Drew  Lewla.  has  ever  been  mne  aocea- 
sfbie  to  the  Coogreaa. 

We  talked  about  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1982. 1  am  sore  all  of 
us  who  were  here  late  that  night  in 
the  lameduek  nrsslnti  will  long  remem- 
ber that  it  was  Secretary  Lewia.  not 
his  lobbyists,  who  was  standing  out- 
side that  door  and  shaking  hands  with 
the  Members  of  this  Oongress.  I  am 
sure  this  made  a  great  luipnaslrw  on 
each  and  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress wtoo  had  never  seen  this  before. 
In  my  short  term  In  the  Oongreas.  I 
have  never  seen  It  before.  I  have  never 
known  a  Secretary  who  is  more  ocn- 
cezned  about  the  individual  problems 
of  the  entire  coimtry.  irtio  is  more 
knowledgeable  as  to  the  transporta- 
tion needs,  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
Coast  Guard  of  this  country  and  the 
tremendous  Jobs  whidi  it  has.  particu- 
larly in  my  own  area  of  the  country. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  2 
years  that  I  have  had  to  spend  with 
Secretary  Drew  Lewis.  We  in  the  Con- 
gres  certainly  wish  him  well,  and  I 
can  say  that  even  though  we  will  be 
cotalnly  welcoming  a  very  fine  and 
very  capable  lady  into  this  fine  posi- 
tion. I  think  that  she  is  going  to  find 
that  she  has  some  very,  very  large 
shoes  to  fin  in  this  giant  of  a  man  who 
served  this  country  so  well. 

This  country  certainly  is  richer  for 
having  Drew  Lewis  for  the  last  2  years, 
for  his  contribution  to  transportation 
wHI  stand  as  a  permanent  memorial 
for  what  he  has  done. 

I  th*nk  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  once  more. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Florida  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

Certainly  in  my  14  years  in  this 
body,  that  was  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  seen  a  Secretary  of  a  Department 
outside  the  doors  of  this  (Chamber  at  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning  thanldng 
people  for  their  support.  This  meant  a 
great  deal  to  all  of  us. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  taking  this  special  order  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  reflect  a  bit  on  Drew 
Lewis'  service  to  the  country  as  Secre- 
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Ury  of  Trinsportation.  I  think  that 
the  words  hat  have  been  heard  here 
earlier  dui  ng  the  special  order  are 
really  a  tri  >ute  to  the  Und  of  record 
that  Drew  ]  lewis  has  compiled. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  over 
the  years  to  observe  Drew  in  several 
different  oipacities:  As  a  Pennsylva- 
nian.  as  a  civic  leader,  as  a  political 
leader,  as  a  {business  leader.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Ini  each  of  these  various  as- 
pects, he  his  shown  that  he  was  amia- 
ble of  the  I  ind  of  distinguished  career 
that  he  tchieved  as  Secretary  of 
Transporta  ion. 

Pennsylvi  nia,  I  think,  really  lost  an 
(H>portunit]  when  we  failed— not  he 
f aUed,  but  \  re  failed— to  elect  him  Gov- 
ernor in  19'  4  when  he  was  the  Repub- 
lican candJilate.  As  a  Republican.  I 
have  had  in  opportunity  to  see  him 
work  as  a  n  itional  commltteonan,  as  a 
deputy  par  y  chairman  on  the  nation- 
al level.  an<  as  head  of  the  Reagan  for 
President  f (  rces  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  each  o  ise.  Drew  Lewis  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  put  people  and  country 
ahead  of  p<  litlcs.  which  is  what  really 
made  him  I  he  superb  politician  which 
he  is. 

Then,  as  i  member  of  a  Transporta- 
tion Oversi  [ht  Committee  here  in  the 
Congress,  ]  had  a  chance  to  observe 
Drew  as  h^  wrestled  with  very  frus- 
trating andj  very  serious  issues,  and  he 
was  alway^  able  to  deal  with  those 
issues  on  tt  e  basis  of  intelligence,  with 
an  attitude  of  accommodation  toward 
the  varioui  interests  in  the  Congress 
and  the  virious  Interests  across  the 
country,  aid  that  intelligence  and 
that  kind  }f  an  accommodation  was 
what  got  til  e  Job  done. 

I  certaiily  concur  with  my  col- 
leagues wbo  said  it  previously:  Drew 
Lewis  is  tt  e  best  single  Secretary  of 
Transporta  Xon  this  country  has  ever 
had. 

Finally,  I  have  been  able  to  say  that 
I  can  obsei  ve  him  as  a  friend.  I  have 
been  prow  l  to  see  the  way  he  has 
grown  as  h ;  has  taken  charge  in  both 
our  State  ind  across  the  country.  As 
his  friend.  I  Join  with  the  gentlemen 
in  wishing  lim  well  as  he  takes  on  new 
endeavors. 

I  think  tl  le  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania again  . 

Mr.  COIOHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league f  roD  I  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished g«ntleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta). 

Mr.  LAT  TA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
time  and  cummend  him  for  giving  us 
the  opport  mity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
services  of  Drew  Lewis,  because  Drew, 
as  everybody  has  been  pointing  out 
here,  was  an  outstanding  Secretary, 
did  a  trem  mdous  Job  in  very  difficult 
times,  and  lid  them  well. 

Mr.  Spea  ler,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my 
coUeagues  n  recognition  of  the  contri- 
butions mi  de  to  this  Nation  by  Trans- 
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portation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis,  who 
leaves  his  Cabinet  post  soon  to  return 
to  private  business.  He  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  his  dedicated  work 
and  his  accomplishments. 

He  proved  to  be  an  outstanding  Cab- 
inet member— a  team  player,  an  ad- 
ministration advocate,  a  friend  of  the 
Congress.  He  brought  dignity  and  re- 
spectability to  the  Transportation  De- 
partment by  using  his  leadership  and 
poUtical  skills. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  woi^ed  with 
Drew  on  budget  matters  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Republican  lead- 
ership. He  is  a  credit  to  this  adminis- 
tration. 

During  his  2  years  as  the  Transpor- 
tation Department's  head.  Drew  made 
numerous  solid  contributions.  It  was 
Drew  who  took  steps  to  modernize  our 
air  traffic  control  system.  He  faced  the 
air  traffic  controllers'  strike— unfortu- 
nate though  it  was— with  decisiveness 
and  courage.  During  this  controversial 
strike.  Drew  maintained  the  integrity 
of  the  air  traffic  control  system  and. 
drawing  upon  his  reservoir  of  business 
and  political  experience,  overcame  the 
crisis. 

Drew  Lewis  was  confronted  with 
other  tough  challenges  during  1981 
and  1982:  the  railroad  strike:  the  revi- 
tallzation  of  our  roads  and  highways; 
mass  transportation:  and  revision  of 
automobOe  safety  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  had  a  man  of  Drew 
Lewis'  caliber  as  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. We  are  also  fortunate  to 
have  a  successor  of  Elizabeth  Dole's 
stature  to  step  into  the  large  void 
being  left  by  Drew  Lewis'  departure.  I 
wish  Drew  Lewis  every  success  in  his 
new  endeavors  in  the  private  sector.  I 
also  wish  our  new  Secretary  the  same 
success  in  her  new  Job  as  Secretary  of 
Truisportation. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  comments.  The 
gentleman  has  experienced  many  Sec- 
retaries of  Transportation  in  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  In  this  body, 
and  coming  from  him.  that  is  very 
high  praise,  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

RiTTSR). 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  special  order  on 
behalf  of  a  truly  special  persoiL 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  dear  friend  and 
fellow  Pennsylvanian.  our  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Drew  Lewis. 

Two  years  ago  when  Drew  Lewis 
came  to  Washington,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  was  in  great  need  of 
new  ideas  to  deal  with  some  problems, 
problems  such  as  the  struggling  marl- 
time  industry,  a  Conrail  system  that 
was  losing  over  $1  million  a  day.  a  de- 


clining mass  transit  system,  and  a  de- 
caying highway  infrastructure. 

In  each  of  these  areas.  Drew  Lewis 
offered  sound  solutions— not  rhetoric, 
not  political  solutions. 

Many  around  here  and  around  the 
coimtry  know  Drew  Lewis  by  his  hall- 
mark, that  is.  quality,  his  ability  to 
forge  consensus.  That  ability  was  due 
in  lure  P<ut  to  the  woricablllty  of  his 
proposals,  to  the  diplomacy  of  his  v>- 
proach.  In  2  years  as  Secretary,  there 
was  also  some  unexpected  problems 
that  surfaced  in  which  strong  leader- 
ship was  essential. 

During  the  highly  charged  air  traffic 
controllers  strike,  the  railroad  strike, 
Drew  Lewis  acted  courageously  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  interest  and  the 
safety  of  individuals.  I  worked  closely 
with  Secretary  Lewis  on  the  Conrail 
issue,  the  railroad  strike,  on  the  gas 
tax.  and  I  must  say  that  of  the  Cabi- 
net officers  whom  I  have  had  the  op- 
porttmity  to  work  closely  with.  Drew 
Lewis  was  his  own  person:  he  did  a  lot 
of  his  own  work,  and  when  it  came 
down  to  the  nexus  of  making  choices. 
Drew  Lewis  was  on  the  scene. 

In  his  relatively  short  time  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
his  record  of  success  is  well  known. 

In  1981.  Drew  worked  with  the  con- 
gTMsional  leaders  to  begin  to  return 
Conrail  to  the  private  sector  and  to 
reform  it  so  that  it  could  do  something 
many  thought  was  impossible,  that  is. 
become  profitable. 

On  other  railroad  matters,  Drew's 
Imowledge  of  the  Industry  and  leader- 
ship ability  was  every  bit  as  apparent. 
Last  summer  when  we  were  threat- 
ened by  a  railroad  strike,  he  came  to 
Capitol  Hill  with  a  practical  approach 
to  resolving  a  seemingly  Irreconcilable 
dispute,  and  his  plan  was  quickly  and 
overwhelmingly  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  no  Cabinet  officer  who  com- 
mands more  respect  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  than  Drew  Lewis. 

In  August  1981,  after  the  air  traffic 
controllers  went  on  strike.  Drew 
worked  relentlessly  to  insure  that  our 
Nation's  skies  were  safe  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  daily  passengers 
who  depend  on  air  travel. 

Under  his  leadership,  despite  a  dev- 
astating strike,  the  system  generally 
worked  and  it  continues  to  work  well. 

That  is  a  tribute  to  him.  In  2  years 
as  Secretary  of  Transportation,  he 
never  gave  up  on  his  plan  to  rebuild 
and  malptJ^'"  our  Nation's  deteriorat- 
ing roads  and  bridges  with  his  user-fee 
concept.  While  I  differed  with  Drew 
Lewis  on  some  of  the  details  of  the 
proposal,  his  uncanny  ability  to  forge 
a  package  and  gather  support  for  it 
from  so  many  diverse  groups  assured 
the  proposal's  success. 

Drew  Lewis'  leadership  will  be  great- 
ly missed  by  this  administration,  by 
the  people  of  his  home  State  of  Penn- 


sylvania, and  more  importantly,  by  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  depend  on 
our  Nation's  highways,  skies,  railroads, 
and  waterways. 

Drew  Lewis  will  be  most  remem- 
bered for  his  keen  ability  to  forge  solu- 
tions to  the  most  difficiilt  problems, 
solutions  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation.  He  never 
promised  anyone  a  free  ride.  He  was 
always  honest  with  those  with  whom 
he  worked  in  detailing  the  cold,  hard 
choices  involved  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems. 

Congress  and  the  people  respected 
him  for  the  straight-forward,  practical 
approach  to  real  problems.  In  the 
public  sector  as  well  as  the  private 
sector,  success  has  been  his  trademark. 

I  want  to  wish  Drew  Lewis  all  the 
best  in  his  new  role  at  Warner  Amex. 
and  as  anxious  as  he  may  be  to  begin 
his  responsibilities  there,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  continue  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  national  life  of  our 
country.  His  warmth,  his  friendliness, 
his  ability  was  much  appreciated  and 
will  be  sorely  missed.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  he  is  indeed  one  of  the  best,  the 
brightest,  and  the  nicest. 

I  personally  feel  and  regret  the  void 
left  by  his  leaving  the  Government, 
but  along  with  my  colleagues.  I  wish 
him  all  good  fortune  in  his  new  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peimsylvanla  for  yielding 

tome.  „      ,.        T 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  his  well-taken  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  another  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
OncAS). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  appreciate  Con- 
gressman CouesHLiH's  special  effort  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  country, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  the  accom- 
plishments of  Drew  Lewis.  I  was 
struck  and  was  grateful  for  the  una- 
nimity of  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
appreciation  that  this  Congress  is  ten- 
dering to  the  retiring  Secretary. 

I  knew  that  my  Peimsylvanla  col- 
leagues would  feel  very  strongly  and 
kindly  about  their  fellow  Pennsylva- 
nian, not  only  because  they  are  per- 
sonal friends  but  because  they  had  a 
better  chance  to  observe  over  the 
years  his  demeanor  and  his  way  of  ac- 
complishing great  works,  but  I  was 
more  than  pleasantly  surprised  when  I 
heard  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen 
from  throughout  the  Nation,  from 
various  congressional  districts,  about 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 


D  1545 
I  can  add  nothing  to  the  original  re- 
marks, the  first  remarks  made  by  Con- 
gressman CouoHLiw.  They  were  suffi- 
cient in  themselves.  Then,  when  we 
heard  the  subsequent  endorsements  of 


all  the  Members,  all  I  can  do  is  to  say 
that  I  confirm  every  single  word,  every 
phrase  that  was  uttered  about  our 
friend.  Drew  Lewis. 

I  end  with  one  brief  thought  that 
rushed  through  my  consciousness  as  I 
was  listening  to  all  of  this;  that  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  democracy  as  the 
Athenians  first  conceived  it,  the  best 
mark  of  citizenship  was  when  one  indi- 
vidual listened  to  the  call  of  his 
nation,  to  drop  whatever  he  may  be 
doing  in  his  own  neighborhood  to 
answer  the  call  for  help  that  emanat- 
ed from  the  highest  pinnacles  of  his 
govenunent  to  save  the  nation,  to  help 
the  nation,  to  serve  the  nation;  and 
that  citizen  without  question  did 
answer  such  call,  and  then  after  the 
service  was  rendered,  to  quietly  retreat 
back  to  his  own  home  and  to  his  own 
neighborhood,  ready  again,  if  need  be, 
to  answer  the  call  of  his  nation. 

I  suqject  that  as  we  observe  Drew 
Lewis,  who  heeded  par  excellence  the 
call  to  Government  service,  that  now 
as  he  retires  .quietly  back  to  his  neigh- 
borhood, that  the  trumpet  of  calling 
by  the  Government  and  by  this  Nation 
will  again  bring  back  Drew  Lewis  at 
some  unforetold  future  date  to  again 
serve  his  Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  feel  sure  that  we  have  not 
seen  the  last  of  Drew  Lewis  in  terms  of 
public  service  and  in  terms  of  service 
to  this  Nation.  I  am  sure  he  will  con- 
tinue in  that  kind  of  service  to  the 
country  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  SpcMkker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  I^wis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  time.  I  am  very 
proud  to  stand  on  this  floor  and  make 
my  first  remarks  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
RepresenUtives  in  respect  to  our  out- 
going Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Drew  Lewis. 

As  a  member  of  the  Florida  State 
House  of  Representatives,  I  organized 
the  1-95  Task  Force  in  order  to  com- 
plete Interstate  95  in  Florida.  In  1981, 
Secretary  Drew  Lewis  opened  his  door 
to  me  and  several  members  of  this 
task  force.  From  that  point  forward, 
we  had  a  friend  in  Washington,  one 
who  was  as  committed  to  seeing  the 
"missing  link"  of  1-96  completed  as  we 
are.  Secretary  Lewis  showed  us  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tuimel.  His  co- 
operative spirit  and  guidance  has  as- 
sured us  that  completing  the  "missing 
link"  of  1-95  is  no  longer  Just  a  20- 
year-old  pipe  dream.  Thank  you. 
Drew,  for  being  an  Inspirational  leader 
to  us  all  and  for  never  being  too  busy 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  To  the  people 
of  Florida,  and  in  particular,  the  12th 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
think  it  is  remarkable,  really,  that 


DreWs  fame  has  preceded  him  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  really  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  taking  this 
time. 

lAr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf). 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  Join  today  in 
this  special  order  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  public  servant.  While  my 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  go  to 
Drew  Lewis  as  he  departs  as  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  take  on  a  new 
challenge  In  the  private  sector,  ftankly 
I  hated  to  hear  of  his  resignation  and 
his  leaving  Government  service. 

I  regret  that  he  will  not  be  continu- 
ing at  the  helm  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  because  in  Just  2  short 
years  in  Washington,  he  has  demon- 
strated a  talent  that  if  often  in  short 
supply  around  here — he  get  things 
done.  Drew  Lewis  has  clearly  been  the 
most  influential  Tranqwrtation  Secre- 
tary since  the  Department  was  created 
in  1967.  His  impressive  record  of  ac- 
complishments reflects  his  hard-work- 
ing, effective,  and  fast-paced  style 
which  hM  gain  him  the  respect  of  con- 
servatives and  liberals  alike  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

To  cite  Just  one  example,  because  of 
his  personal  and  relentless  involve- 
ment in  pursuing  the  critical  need  he 
saw  to  repair  this  country's  deteriorat- 
ing Infrastructure,  today  we  have  in 
place  a  fair  and  equitable  means  to 
pay  for  those  repairs,  with  a  portion 
also  going  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  our  mass  transportation  needs. 

My  admiration  for  his  woiiE  also  cen- 
ters around  more  parochial  interests 
in  the  transportation  problems  of 
northern  Virginia,  especially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  airports 
policy  which  recognizes  the  overcrowd- 
ing and  congestion  at  National  Airport 
and  the  underuse  of  Dulles  Airport. 
There  are  many  Members  of  Congress 
and  top  officials  in  Washington  who 
know  exactly  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
solve  the  problems  at  National  Air- 
port. Unfortunately  over  the  years, 
there  have  been  few  who  have  fought 
for  what  they  know  Is  right.  One  has 
been  Drew  Lewis  and  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  have  worked  with  him  to 
improve  the  quality  of  air  transporta- 
tion in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  by  capping  growth  at  National 
and  encouraging  developments  at 
Dulles.  , .  , 

Drew  Lewis  is  a  fighter,  a  man  of  his 
convictions  who  has  tempered  his 
staunch  advocacy  on  the  Issues  with  a 
willingness  to  compromise.  He  has 
clearly  been  a  pacesetter,  an  expert 
manager  and  administrator  in  direct- 
ing this  Nation's  vital  and  critical 
transportation  network  from  our  high- 
ways to  our  airways. 

Not  only  are  northern  Virginians 
and  the  Washington  community  losing 
a   friend    and   aUy,    but    the    entire 
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Fto^B  his  opening  days  at  Us  Drew  waa  always  a  ready  listener  and  one  oi  the  key  reasons  for  his  success 
vis  was  dfUvent  in  an  sgLiiasIn  probicm-airtver.  Theae  in  adileTing  the  goals  both  of  his  de- 
tir  tain  tn  iiMJgtit  anti  an  ■!■»  t*»»  ti»iim«»*T  "*  *  gvmt  itm«iii».  putment  and  of  this  administratkai. 
the  broad  ranee  of  ae-  trator.  Oo  throagb  some  newadipirings  on 
the  tahaOUtkata  ai  hi*  I  congratiilatf  Warner  Ames  and  Drew  Lewis,  and  yoo  wiU  see  words 
from  highway  and  water-  wiah  Drew  Lewis  good  luck  in  his  new  Uke  "inflaential."  "top  notch."  "stand- 
way  hnprotement  to  air  safety,  from  rtiallengr.»  out."  "adroit  political  operator."  "con- 
to  the  Coast  •  Mr.  OOODLDIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nn-  summate  artmiiristnitor."  and  "aide  ez- 
Onard.  derstand  that  Drew  Lewis  was  dean-  traordluaire."  His  past  includes  stints 
Secretay  Lewla  was  aUe  to  nae  his  \nt  out  the  turkey  pen  at  this  as  a  construction  foreman,  a  salesman, 
tntA^t  eo  Bliined  with  his  determina-  SchwenriuTille  farm  one  November  a  corporate  preaident.  a  management 
tkm  and  fa  i  courage  to  make  decisions  afternoon  tai  1980  wlien  his  wife.  Marl-  reorganiaer.  an  entrepreneur,  a  com- 
that  not  <  nly  set  new  directions  for  lyn.  called  out  to  him  that  Ed  Mease  mitteeman.  a  rampaign  manager,  and 
trai^iortai  ion  piriley.  but  in  one  nota-    was  on  the  line.  Drew  got  ao  excited,  a  candidat,f  for  Governor,  not  to  men- 


tion a  gentleman  farmer,  student  pilot, 
avid  car  collector,  tennis  player,  golfer, 
fisherman,  husband,  and  father  of 
three. 

You  will  also  see  that  he  has  been  a 
good  friend  to  his  friends,  loyal  to  his 
President,  and  a  moderator  who  can 
mend  fences  and  patch  up  alliances. 

Drew  is  leaving  his  post  for  a  Job 
with  Warner  Amex,  and  those  of  us  In 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  especially 
will  miss  him.  I  personally  would  like 
to  thank  him  for  all  that  he  and  his 
excellent  staff  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  have  done  to  help  the 
19th  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Drew's 
personal  endorsement  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  I  have  sponsored 
urging  the  States  to  unify  the  legal 
drinking  age  at  21  has  certainly  been  a 
boost  in  getting  more  exposure  to  the 
serious  problem  of  teenage  dnmk  driv- 
ing. 

Good  luck.  Drew.  And,  when  in  the 
future  the  phone  rings  and  Marilyn 
yells  that  yet  another  prominent  indi- 
vidual needs  to  speak  with  you— just 
remember  how  long  it  took  you  to  get 
all  those  gobblers  back  inside  their 
pen.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CouGHUN)  for  arranging 
this  special  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis. 
Secretary  Lewis  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing and  dedicated  public  servant,  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  in  this  special  order. 
Without  detracting  from  any  of  the 
other  Cabinet  members,  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  Drew  Lewis  has  been 
one  of  the  real  stars  of  this  adminis- 
tration. He  brought  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  a  solid  back- 
ground of  achievement  in  business  and 
management  positions,  and  this  expe- 
rience rapidly  paid  off  as  he  took  firm 
control  of  the  Department  from  his 
first  day  in  office.  The  combination  of 
managerial  skill  and  political  savvy  ex- 
hibited by  Drew  Lewis  served  him  well 
in  dealing  with  the  difficult  issues  of 
1981  and  1982. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  Drew  Lewis,  not  only  on  budget 
and  appropriations  matters,  but  also 
on  some  of  the  major  policy  initiatives 
undertaken  imder  his  leadership. 

Any  list  of  Secretary  Lewis'  accom- 
plishments over  the  past  2  years  would 
have  to  include  the  development  of  a 
new  plan  for  a  modernized  air  traffic 
control  system,  along  with  the  passage 
of  related  aviation  user  fee  and  airport 
development  legislation.  In  addition, 
his  handling  of  the  air  traffic  control- 
lers' strike,  while  controversial,  in- 
sured the  continued  safety,  integrity, 
and  operation  of  the  national  air  traf- 
fic control  system. 


The  recent  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion that  provides  for  Increased  fund- 
ing of  our  many  unmet  highway  and 
mass  transit  needs  was  due  tn  no  small 
part  to  Secretary  Lewis'  persistent  ad- 
vocacy, both  within  the  administration 
and  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  the  many  other  accomplish- 
ments of  Drew  Lewis  during  his  2 
years  at  the  helm  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Such  a  list  could  in- 
clude his  handling  of  the  national  rail- 
road strike,  the  development  of  a 
sound  Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports policy,  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
voluntary  restraints  of  Japanese  auto 
imports,  and  his  promotion  of  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
dnmk  driving. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  thanking  Drew 
Lewis  for  his  dedicated  public  service, 
and  in  wishing  him  well  in  his  new  en- 
deavors.* 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  respect  and  admiration  for  Secre- 
tary Lewis'  abilities  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  this  testimonial  to  his 
service  as  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
His  keen  sense  of  how  to  achieve 
transportation  goals  has  served  Con- 
gress, the  administration  and  the 
American  people  well. 

His  practice  of  holding  weekly  meet- 
ings with  the  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  is  characteristic  of  the 
operations  of  the  Transportation  De- 
partment staff  imder  his  leadership. 
Its  congressional  liaisons  have  earned 
a  deserved  reputation  for  the  quick 
turnaround  and  thoroughness  that  is 
so  helpful  to  us.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  the  recent,  historic  debate 
on  the  highway  bill,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  readily  recall  his  per- 
sonal and  extensive  participation  in 
our  deliberations  to  the  extent  of 
watching  floor  debate  in  the  Chamber. 
There  can  be  no  greater  attest  to  his 
capabilities  than  the  new  highway  law. 
His  skillful  coordination  of  and  coop- 
eration with  parties  Involved  in  its 
consideration  were  sensitively,  realisti- 
cally, and  yet  forcefully  employed. 

In  reviewing  the  teniu-e  of  Drew 
Lewis  as  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  the  standpoint  of  my  member- 
ship on  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  must,  of 
coiuse,  commend  his  leadership  and 
guidance  when  striking  air  traffic  con- 
trollers threatened  to  disrupt  our  Na- 
tion's vital  air  traffic  system.  One  can 
now  only  point  to  the  rapidly  recover- 
ing system  as  evidence  of  the  swift  and 
successful  action  he  took  In  conjimc- 
tlon  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  Mr.  J.  Lynn  Helms 
during  this  most  difficult  time.  The 
United  States  most  certainly  owes 
Drew  Lewis  a  sincere  debt  of  gratitude. 
As  Drew  Lewis  moves  on— though  I 
may   have   the   pleasure   of   working 


with  him  should  I  gain  membership  on 
the  subcommittee  involved  with  cable 
television— he  should  know  that  I  and 
my  colleagues  here  today  appreciate 
the  privilege  we  have  had  to  work  with 
such  a  capiAle  and  talented  person.  I 
wish  him  welL 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Biarine  and 
Fisheries,  I  have  perhaps  had  as  much 
contact  and  association  with  Secretary 
Drew  Lewis  as  any  other  Member  of 
Congress.  I  have  found  him  to  be  most 
cooperative  and  understanding  of  the 
multitude  of  problems  of  the  maritime 
industry.  He  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  accessible  Secretaries  of  Trans- 
portation that  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing. 

In  my  opinion  no  one  has  had  more 
crucial  decisions  to  make,  and  we  all 
admire  his  tenacity  and  firm  stands 
which  he  has  taken  In  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  best  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

I  shall  certainly  miss  him,  not  only 
as  Secretary  of  DOT.  but  more  impor- 
tantly, as  that  of  a  true  friend.  I  Join 
with  others  In  thanking  him  for  the 
fine  job  he  has  done,  as  well  as  wish- 
ing him  much  health  and  happiness  in 
his  new  position.* 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  those  who  honor  Secre- 
tary Drew  Lewis  today.  As  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  as  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant.  Drew  has  proven 
himself  to  be  an  effective  leader. 

Consistently.  Drew  Lewis  has  served 
the  public  Interest  with  his  hard  work 
and  with  his  pragmatism.  Weathering 
severe  political  storms.  Drew  has  regu- 
larly supported  sensible  public  Invest- 
ments In  our  country's  safety  and  pro- 
ductivity, and  I  grew  to  respect  Drew 
deeply  during  the  years  we  have  spent 
working  together  on  public  transporta- 
tion projects. 

Drew's  role  as  a  pragmatlst  and  as  a 
leader  was  most  recently  symbolized 
by  his  triumph  with  the  infrastructure 
bill,  which  provides  for  much  needed 
highway  gas  tsaes,  transit  construc- 
tion, and  road  repair.  With  dogged  de- 
termination. Drew  promoted  this  legis- 
lation first  in  the  administration  and 
then  In  Congress,  and  in  future  years, 
as  we  reap  the  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  will  owe  large  thanks  to  Drew 
Lewis. 

During  his  term  In  the  Cabinet, 
Drew  demonstrated  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. As  Drew  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  concerns  of  the 
aviation  Industry,  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, and  the  mass  transit  indus- 
tries. Drew  successfully  fostered 
growth  and  efficiency. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Aviation 
Subcommittee.  I  saw  Drew  work  long 
and  hard  to  champion  the  Interests  of 
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's  airline  passengers  as  he 
extensive      airport      and 
legi^ation.  In  other  work  with 
( :ommittee  on  Public  Works 
Transpprtation.  I  saw  Drew  dem- 
same  vigor  and  pragma- 
developed  programs  which 
highway    maintenance 
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Stat  esmanship, 
f  rie  idship.» 

McI^INNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
would  call  Drew  Lewis  a 
I  aoderate— he  looks  first  at 
De  done,  and  only  then  at 
to  be  taken.  Drew's  time 
member  has  been  short 
accomplishments    have 
In    the    2    years   Drew 
Department  of  Transpor- 
lot  only  improved  our  na- 
tranfportation  system  but  also 
nimiber  of  area  transpor- 
As  the  key  lobbyist 
gas  tax,  Drew's  efforts 
in  the  years  to  come  with 
of  our  national  road- 
faced    with    the    1981 
Drew  held  his  ground 
doi4g  so,  gained  the  support  of 
people.  He  also  recog- 
others  in  the  adminis- 
failed   to  do— the   particular 
needs  of  the  Northeast 
l|ocally.   Drew   tackled   the 
embarrassing  Union  Sta- 
Center  project.  It  will  fi- 
dompleted— a  beautiful  old 
ri(  htf ully  restored  to  full  use 
I  tatibn  as  well  as  a  conven- 
Drew  was  also  a  friend  in 
of  funds  for  our  local 
system  and  in  clearly  defining 
and  often  muddy  relation- 
n  DuUes  and  National  Air- 
the  Nation  and  the  Wash- 
should  long  feel  grateful 


BJOYHILL. 


Mr.   Speaker,   I 
to  take  this  opportimity  to 
leagues  today  as  we  honor 
of    Transportation    Drew 
I  he  end  of  this  month.  Sec- 
leaves  his  Cabinet  post  to 
private  sector, 
arrival  in  Washington  as 
Department  of  Transpor- 
Lewis   has   represented 
administration  well. 
Iilayed  a  critical  role  in  the 
of  a  transportation  policy 
the  role  of  the  Federal 
in  its  proper  perspective. 
97th  Congress  I  had  the 
>f    working    directly    with 
on  three  rail-related  issues 
action  by  the  Committee 


Lewis 
t  le 
hii 
tlie 
Draw 


ttie 


on  Itaergy  and  Commerce,  on  which  I 
serve  as  the  ranking  minority  member. 
The  Secretary  clearly  and  convinc- 
ingly articulated  the  desirability  of 
transferring  Conrail— the  Consolidat- 
ed Rail  Corporation— back  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Through  his  efforts.  Con- 
rail  is  in  a  position  to  be  moved  into 
the  private  sector  where  it  belongs. 
The  Northeast  Rail  Services  Act  of 
1981.  which  provides  for  the  sale  of 
Conrail.  has  removed  the  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  con- 
tinue to  heavily  subsidize  and  run  a 
railroad. 

Similarly,  the  Secretary,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  took  a  very  firm 
stand  with  respect  to  fimding  for 
Amtrak— the  Nation  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Corporation.  Although  unpop- 
ular to  Amtrak  supporters.  Drew 
Lewis  expressed  the  belief  that 
Amtrak  must  be  nm  more  like  a  busi- 
ness; that  it  must  do  more  to  increase 
its  revenues:  and  that  it  must  hold 
down  its  costs  by  eliminating  trains 
that  never  could  be  run  profitably. 
This  commonsense  business  approach 
helped  set  the  stage  for  some  mean- 
ingful reforms  to  Amtrak.  Although 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  the 
Secretary's  efforts  have  set  the  stage 
for  further  meaningful  reforms— and 
have  proved  that  fiscal  responsibility 
with  respect  to  Amtrak  need  not  be  a 
foreign  concept. 

Finally,  as  my  colleagues  are  all 
aware,  the  Congress,  last  September, 
was  required  to  step  in  and  resolve  a 
rail  strike  that,  if  it  had  continued, 
would  have  had  a  devastating  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  this  Nation.  Sec- 
retary Lewis  played  a  key  role  in  work- 
ing with  the  Congress  and  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  to  resolve  this  most 
troublesome  issue.  The  Secretary  ap- 
proached the  breakdown  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties  cautiously. 
After  assessing  that  the  inability  of 
rail  labor  and  management  to  resolve 
their  sole  remaining  difference  was 
really  an  intraunion  dispute,  the  Sec- 
retary moved  to  restore  essential 
freight  rail  service.  He  did  this  by 
working  in  a  bipartisan  manner  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress,  show- 
ing the  capacity  to  be  a  willing  listener 
as  he  briefed  congressional  leaders  on 
the  approach  recommended  by  the 
President. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  these  legisla- 
tive initiatives.  I  observed  in  Drew 
Lewis  a  firmness  in  his  approach  bom 
out  of  a  sense  of  purpose  that  the  po- 
sition he  was  articulating  was  the 
right  one.  Yet  having  plotted  a  course 
with  respect  to  these  Issues,  the  Secre- 
tary always  demonstrated  an  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  listen  to  and 
work  with  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  ultimately  had  the  responsibility 
of  acting  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  enumerated  only  a  few  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Drew  Lewis  since 


he  assumed  his  role  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  he  has  been  praised  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his 
successes  on  these  and  other  issues. 

We  wiU  all  miss  Secretary  Lewis.  I 
would  close  by  simply  expressing  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  service  to  the  President  and  to 
the  country.* 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  Drew  Lewis  for  his  dedicat- 
ed service  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  to  the  United  States  as  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  With 
judgment  and  strength,  he  led  the  De- 
partment and  the  Nation  through  a 
major  transportation  crisis.  Also.  Drew 
provided  an  example  of  negotiation 
and  compromise  in  his  dealings  with 
Congress. 

Drew's  special  ability  of  turning 
profits  from  failing  businesses  is  docu- 
mented by  a  long  record  of  success. 
This  talent  is  essential,  particularly 
during  times  of  economic  distress,  and 
I  trust  Drew  will  apply  his  knowledge 
and  expertise  to  benefit  additional  pri- 
vate enterprises.  Drew's  credentials 
document  his  value  to  whatever  orga- 
nization he  may  serve.  From  Snelling 
4e  Snelling  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  to  Conrail,  his  expertise 
and  administrative  abilities  have  in- 
creased efficiency.  He  possesses  a  re- 
markable range  of  knowledge  in  an 
array  of  fields.  His  proven  effective- 
ness in  public  management,  transpor- 
tation, government,  and  politics  wlU  be 
sorely  missed. 

Looking  beyond  technical  expertise, 
it  Is  my  good  fortune  to  call  Drew  a 
friend.  I  first  came  to  Congress  during 
his  term  as  Transportation  Secretary 
and  foimd  him  most  responsive  and 
helpful.  I  benefited  both  personally 
and  professionally  from  our  associa- 
tion. 

I  wish  Drew  every  good  fortune  in 
his  new  endeavors;  however,  I  must 
also  say  that  I,  like  many  others,  am 
reluctant  to  see  him  leave  public  serv- 
ice. He  Is  without  question  one  of  the 
most  talented  and  innovative  manag- 
ers in  the  Nation.  Although  no  longer 
a  member  of  this  administration.  Drew 
will  continue  to  be  a  respected  re- 
source for  those  of  us  in  Government 
who  share  the  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping solutions  to  the  economic  and 
other  crucial  problems  facing  the 
United  States.* 

*  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  Drew  Lewis  as  he  pre- 
pares to  return  to  private  life,  and  to 
express  my  admiration  and  commen- 
dation to  him  for  the  outstanding  job 
he  has  done  as  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation over  the  past  2  years. 

From  the  outset  of  his  tenure  in 
office.  Drew  was  confronted  with 
major  challenges— challenges  which 
he  consistently  met  with  responsible 


action  and  sound  reason.  Few  individ- 
uals stepping  into  the  Secretary's  posi- 
tion could  anticipate  the  major  impact 
of  the  air  traffic  controllers  strike. 
However,  Drew  addressed  that  con- 
frontation with  positive  and  firm 
measures,  making  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  administration  would  not 
back  down  to  those  who  chose  to 
break  the  law. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  have  always 
found  Drew  Lewis  to  be  an  articulate, 
intelligent,  and  forthright  individual, 
as  well  as  an  engaging  and  personable 
personality.  He  has  typified  the  very 
best  qualities  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  and 
has  brought  well  deserved  respect  to 
his  office  and  his  Department. 

Drew  Lewis  will  be  missed  by  those 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  and  work  with  him.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
every  best  wish  to  him  as  he  departs 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  to  say  that  I 
am  confident  his  future  endeavors  will 
be  marked  by  equal  success.* 

*  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too. 
would  like  to  add  my  commendation  to 
Secretary  Drew  Lewis  for  his  accom- 
plishments as  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Mr.  Lewis  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  well-being 
and  future  of  this  country  as  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

As  he  prepares  to  return  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  I  wish  him  much  success 
in  his  future  endeavors,  and  extend 
appreciation  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered.*  .     , 

*  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  part  of 
this  farewell  tribute  to  Drew  Lewis. 

I  know  I  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that,  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Drew  has  been  held  in 
high  regard  by  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  His  attention  to  detail,  his 
political  sense,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  complex  fields  that  his  Depart- 
ment is  charged  with  overseeing  has 
earned  him  the  bipartisan  respect  and 
support  he  worked  hard  for  and  de- 
serves. 

As  Secretary  of  Transportation  his 
accomplishments  are  many.  To  assist 
the  ailing  auto  industry,  he  was  able 
to  obtain  voluntary  quotas  on  Japa- 
nese imports.  His  skills  as  negotiator 
and  compromiser  during  the  1981  air 
traffic  controller's  strike  are  well 
known.  Drew  was  also  instnimental  in 
averting  a  potentially  disruptive  air 
line  pilot's  strike  In  April. 

As  the  Representative  of  Colorado's 
Fifth  District.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions required  the  assistance  of  Drew 
and  his  Department.  The  resulting  re- 
sponses were  always  timely.  Informa- 
tive and  most  beneficial.  On  one  occa- 
sion, I  requested  his  assistance  in 
seeing  that  the  construction  timetable 
for  C-470.  which  is  needed  to  relieve 
traffic  congestion  in  Metropolitan 
Denver,  be  moved  up.  His  attention, 
interest  and  understanding  In  the  im- 


portance of  this  project  resulted  in  the 
completion  date  for  C-470  being 
moved  up  from  1994  to  as  early  as 
1986. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances,  I 
am  sure,  where  Drew  has  been  willing 
to  work  with  and  along  side  Members 
providing  whatever  assistance  he  can 
on  the  local  level. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  when  I  say 
that  the  administration  Is  losing  an 
exceptionally  valuable  Cabinet  officer, 
and  the  Congress  Is  losing  a  fine  friend 
at  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
I  would  like  to  close  by  wishing 
Drew  the  best  of  luck  as  he  leaves 
Government  service  to  return  to  the 
private  sector.  The  working  relation- 
ship he  established  with  the  Members 
will  be  missed.* 

*  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  personal  regret  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  saying 
farewell  to  a  truly  outstanding 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Drew 
Lewis.  After  2  years  of  commendable 
service.  Secretary  Lewis  will  be  step- 
ping down  February  1  to  pursue  other 
goals. 

During  his  Cabinet  tenure,  he  has 
compiled  an  impressive  record  of 
achievement  and  In  doing  so  has 
gained  recognition  as  an  exceptionally 
talented  leader.  His  hard  work  and 
diligence  eamed  him  the  respect  of 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
the  Secretary  had  to  deal  With  was  the 
strike  by  the  air  traffic  controllers.  He 
dealt  with  the  strike  sensitively  and  at 
the  same  time  managed  to  maintain 
safe  airways  for  the  traveling  public. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  com- 
missioned a  study  of  air  traffic  control 
procedures  and  supervisors'  attitudes 
in  an  effort  to  improve  operations  and 
working  conditions  for  the  controllers. 
On  the  basis  of  management  weak- 
nesses and  other  shortcomings  re- 
vealed by  the  study,  Secretary  Lewis 
initiated  a  program  to  modernize  the 
air  traffic  control  system. 

I  express  my  admiration  and  grati- 
tude for  a  job  well  done,  and  I  wish 
Secretary  Lewis  success  and  happiness 
in  his  future  endeavors.  He  has  done  a 
commendable  job  for  his  President 
and  his  country.* 

*  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  announcement  that 
Transportation  Secretary  Andrew  L. 
Lewis  would  be  stepping  down  was 
probably  not  a  total  surprise  to 
anyone  in  this  House,  but  I  found  it 
distressing  that  he  decided  to  leave  so 
soon.  I  know  he  will  be  missed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
Drew  Lewis,  and  I  grew  to  admire  and 
respect  his  intelligence,  his  unflappa- 
ble character,  and  his  cool  handling  of 
the  Inevlteble  crises.  But  it  was  during 
this  past  fall,  when  Adam  Benjamin's 


untimely  death  thrust  me  into  the 
subcommittee's  chairmanship,  that  I 
really  began  to  know  Drew.  He  was 
most  accessible  and  very  helpful  to  me 
as  I  woriced  to  get  on  top  of  Issues 
Adam  had  always  taken  the  lead  on. 
and  to  prepare  for  floor  consideration 
and  conference  on  our  bill. 

I  certainly  regret  that  Drew  will  not 
be  around  to  present  his  fiscal  year 
1984  transportation  budget,  although 
I  have  no  doubt  that  his  successor  will 
be  very  capable. 

Before  my  years  in  Bilami  and 
Washington  politics.  I  ran  a  good-sized 
business.  I  am  hard-pressed  to  think  of  . 
more  than  a  handful  of  people  I  have 
known  and  worked  with  who  can 
match  Drew  Lewis,  in  style  or  in  sub- 
stance, in  private  life  or  in  public  life. 
I  think  we  can  be  confident  that  his 
insights  will  be  available  to  the  coun- 
try; we  will  certainly  continue  to  need 
his  experience  and  abilities  at  the 
highest  levels.  I  wish  him  and  his 
family  all  the  best.* 
*  Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  VLt. 
Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  this  opportimi- 
ty to  salute  our  departing  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Drew  Lewis,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  man 
of  many  significant  accomplishments 
in  public  and  private  life.  I  am  sure  his 
fellow  Pennsylvanians  in  this  body,  as 
well  as  other  colleagues  participating 
in  this  special  order,  will  provide  many 
details  on  Drew's  distinguished  and 
promising  career,  so  I  will  refrain  from 
doing  so  here. 

I  will,  however,  express  my  deep  ad- 
miration for,  and  gratitude  to.  Drew 
Lewis  for  his  outstanding  service  to 
my  constituents  and  all  Americans  as 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  an  Intimate  involve- 
ment with  my  congressional  district. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  an  operating  ad- 
ministration within  the  Department, 
maintains  headquarters  in  Massena, 
N.Y.;  It  employs  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents and.  with  Its  Canadian  counter- 
part, runs  the  faculties  that  give  us 
America's  fourth  seacoast  and  a  great 
national  and  local  economic  resource— 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway-Great  Lakes 
System. 

Additionally,  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration,  working  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation's  mass  transit  systems,  is 
important  to  one  of  the  largest  pri- 
vate-sector employers  In  my  district, 
the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co..  a  major 
manufacturer  of  mass  transit  braking 
equipment. 

These  various  administrations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  begim  better  serving  my 
constituents  with  Drew  Lewis  at  the 
helm  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. His  managerial  skills  are  awe- 
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some,  and  the  vast  improvements  he 
has  wrou«)i  t  are  the  evidence. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Drew  Lewis  gets 
personally  involved  in  his  work.  He 
has  come  t>  my  congressional  district. 
He  has  sou  {ht  out.  met  and  spoken  to 
the  Deparment  of  Transportation's 
employees  there.  He  has  dedicated  a 
new  Seawa;  r  Corporation  headquarters 
building  at  Massena.  He  has  observed 
the  St.  Liwrence  Seaway.  He  has 
toured  the  New  York  Air  Brake,  re- 
viewed its  y  rork  under  a  Federal  rrant 
he  helped  expedite,  and  spoken  to 
management  and  labor  about  their 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  the  p  irsonal  attention,  concern 
and  effort :  >rew  Lewis  has  given  to  my 
congressioi  al  district  and  my  constitu- 
ents, invarj  kbly  with  positive  resiilts.  I 
am  sure  tlat  many  of  my  colleagues 
feel  the  sai  le  way. 

Drew  Lev  is  has  demonstrated  a  com- 
petence, a  professionalism  and  a  com- 
mitment that  epitomize  good  govern- 
ment. He  V  ill  bring  the  same  qualities 
to  his  new  endeavor,  and  I  wish  him 
well.* 

•  Mr.  YA'HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to 
Drew  Lews,  unquestionably  one  of 
this  Nation  s  finest  public  servants. 

I  have  known  Secretary  Lewis  for 
many  years,  as  our  association  dates 
back  to  oir  mutual  service  to  the 
State  of  F  >nnsylvania.  I  have  known 
for  a  long  ;ime  what  many  Americans 
recently  leimed  as  a  result  of  Drew 
Lewis'  teni  ire  as  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation: rhat  he  is  an  extremely  ca- 
pable, taleited,  and  dedicated  public 
official.  It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that 
many  exp«  rts  have  rated  Drew  Lewis 
as  one  of  ]  •resident  Reagan's  most  ef- 
fective an<  I  respected  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. 

It  is  wit:  I  sorrow  and  regret  that  I 
see  this  o  itstanding  individual  leave 
public  life  But  I  know  his  new  posi- 
tion will  p  -esent  many  new  and  excit- 
ing challer  ges. 

Drew  Le^  iris  has  served  his  nation  ex- 
ceptionaUj  well,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
had  the  op  portunity  to  work  with  him 
and  to  witless  firsthand  his  many  re- 
markable skills.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  t »  honor  this  fine  American 
and  to  wis!  i  him  the  very  best  in  all  his 
future  end  ;avors.« 

•  Mr.  SN  ]fDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tenure  of  Drew  Lewis  as  Secretary  of 
Transport)  tion  has  been  all  too  short, 
but  few  if ;  iny  Cabinet  members  in  any 
administration  have  been  more  active 
and  accon  plished  more  for  the  good 
of  the  Nat  ion  in  such  a  short  span  of 
time. 

He  has  been  an  extremely  capable 
and  politi  zaMy  astute  administrator, 
and  this  ai  Iminlstration  could  not  have 
had  a  m<  re  effective  spokesman  in 
transportation  matters.  His  imminent 
departure  IwUl  be  a  great  loss. 


He  faced  every  challenge  with  firm- 
ness, prudence,  and  sound  Judgment. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  we  found 
ourselves  fortumate  to  have  Drew 
Lewis  in  the  driver's  seat  at  DOT. 

He  worked  hard  to  negotiate  a  fair 
settlement  with  the  Nation's  air  traf- 
fic controllers  in  1981,  and  when  they 
struck,  he  moved  decisively  to  keep 
the  Nation's  airplanes  flying  and  the 
airways  safe. 

Drew  Lewis  was  the  man  of  the  hour 
when  he  helped  secure  fimdlng  for  a 
new  multibillion  dollar  nationwide  air 
traffic  control  computer  system,  and 
again  when  he  conceived  and  tobx- 
shaled  support  for  the  5-cent-a-gallon 
increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  to 
finance  road  maintenance  and  mass 
transit  improvements. 

His  accessibility  and  wlUingness  to 
work  long  hours  in  the  interest  of 
reaching  an  acceptable  compromise 
earned  him  bipartisan  respect  in  this 
and  the  other  body. 

I  commend  Secretary  Lewis  for  his 
outstanding  record  of  public  service 
and  wish  him  the  very  best  as  he  re- 
turns to  the  private  sector .» 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  BAr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
admirers  for  the  work  done  by  Drew 
Lewis  as  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
He  leaves  the  administration  to  Join 
the  private  sector  again  on  Febuary  1. 
This  Nation  will  miss  his  skills  and  ex- 
pertise. 

Drew  Lewis  is  regarded  by  groups  on 
all  sides  of  the  political  spectrum  as 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  hardest 
working  members  of  President  Rea- 
gan's Cabinet. 

I  am  hi^py  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to 
Drew  and  to  say  thanks  to  him  for  the 
truly  outstanding  work  he  has  done. 
He  has  been  at  the  front  of  several 
tough  situations  during  his  tenure  as 
Transportation  Secretary  and  in  each 
of  these,  he  has  performed  in  a  most 
professional  maiuier. 

I  wish  the  best  for  him  in  private 
business.  He  has  done  a  good  Job  and 
this  is  a  fine  tribute  to  him.* 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Drew  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  been  an  outstanding 
and  valuable  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  and  has  compiled  a  re- 
markable record  of  accomplishment  as 
Secretary  of  Transportation  over  the 
past  2  years.  He  has  served  his  Depart- 
ment, his  President,  and  his  country 
well. 

He  is  leaving  public  service  in  a  few 
days  to  return  to  private  business  and 
I  know  he  will  be  missed  by  those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  him.  I  appre- 
ciate especially  his  efforts  to  work 
closely  with  Members  of  Congress  on 
matters  affecting  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 

Drew  Lewis  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  a  reputation  for  superb 


management  ability  and  effectiveness. 
His  record  of  accomplishment  as  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  attests  to  the 
fact  that  he  leaves  office  with  that 
reputation  enhanced. 

I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to  enjoy 
success  In  his  new  endeavors  and  I 
extend  to  him  my  congratulations  for 
a  Job  well  done  and  my  best  wishes  in 
the  years  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  closely  with  Secretary  Lewis 
during  the  past  2  years  and  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  this  man  of  many  accom- 
plishments. 

Drew  Lewis  is  considered  by  many 
transportation  specialists  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  men  to  serve 
as  head  of  this  relatively  new  Depart- 
ment, which  was  formed  in  April  1967. 

Before  Joining  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Drew  made  his  well-deserved 
reputation  as  an  effective  problem 
solver  and  corporation  troubleshooter 
by  reviving  struggling  companies  in 
private  industry.  As  it  turned  out  this 
was  excellent  training  for  the  many 
problems  to  be  faced  during  his  tenure 
as  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Drew  took  on  the  task  of  reshaping 
the  air  traffic  control  system  after  the 
PATCO  strike  resulted  in  the  firing  of 
11,400  striking  controllers.  Although 
he  had  tried  to  negotiate  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  air  traffic  controllers' 
union  before  the  strike  occurred,  he 
vigorously  supported  the  President's 
action  and  proceeded  to  institute  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  air-traffic 
system  to  put  the  Nation's  airways 
back  in  order  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
fact,  those  reforms— an  abrupt  speed- 
up in  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
new  controllers  and  new  flight  rules  to 
improve  safety  in  the  skies— prevented 
what  might  have  been  a  potential  dis- 
aster for  air  travel  and  instead  result- 
ed in  a  remarluibly  smooth  and  suc- 
cessful operation. 

As  Transportation  Secretary,  Drew 
had  certain  goals  he  wanted  to  accom- 
plish and  his  firsthand  knowledge  of 
railroad  operations,  coming  from  9 
years  as  trustee  of  Reading  Railroad, 
influenced  him  to  phase  out  Federal 
subsidies  to  Conrail  and  begin  the 
process  of  returning  the  railroad  to 
the  private  sector. 

Heading  his  long  list  of  accomplish- 
ments. Drew  conceived  and  guided 
through  Congress  the  nickel-a-gallon 
gasoline  tax  aimed  at  raising  $5.5  bil- 
lion for  reconstruction  of  this  Nation's 
highways,  bridges,  and  mass  transit 
systems. 

Drew  has  earned  widespread  biparti- 
san respect  for  his  keen  judgment, 
management  ability,  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  complex  fields  for 
which  his  Department  is  responsible. 


His  long  list  of  achievements,  his  abili- 
ty to  make  things  happen  and  his  loy- 
alty to  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion he  served  have  earned  him  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  public  service 
whenever  he  decides  to  do  so.» 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Drew 
Lewis  will  be  leaving  his  position  of 
Secretary  of  Transportation  on  Febru- 
ary 1  to  become  chairman  of  Warner 
Amex  Cable  Communications.  I  know 
we  will  miss  his  ability  and  expertise. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Transportation  and 
Tourism,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  work  with  Drew  over  the  past  2 
years.  While  we  may  have  disagreed 
on  how  to  accomplish  certain  goals,  I 
know  that  he  shared  a  commitment  to 
a  sound  transportation  system  aaid  rec- 
ognized the  crucial  importance  of 
transportation  to  our  economy. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
worked  together  to  insure  a  viable 
Conrail,  a  cost  effective  national 
Amtrak  system,  and  $125  million  in 
transition  assistance  for  the 
Northeastern  commuter  authorities 
taking  over  commuter  service  from 
Conrail.  We  have  also  been  able  to 
provide  for  a  transfer  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Drew  has  provided  much  leadership 
in  the  transportation  field  and  should 
i;e  proud  of  his  record  as  Secretary.  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  equally  successful 
in  his  new  position.  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck.« 

•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  announcement  that  Drew 
Lewis  was  resigning  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation  signaled  the  departure 
of  an  outstanding  public  servant  from 
Government.  I  wish  the  Secretary  all 
the  success  in  the  world  as  he  returns 
to  the  private  sector,  and  I  want  him 
to  know  how  much  we  in  the  Congress 
have  appreciated  his  leadership  and 
administrative  qualities. 

Transportation  Is  one  of  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  vital  to  the  safety.  mobUity, 
and  economic  prosperity  of  our  entire 
Nation.  Too  often  we  have  taken  the 
existence  of  our  highways,  airways, 
railways,  and  waterways  for  granted. 
For  too  long  the  needs  of  our  trans- 
portation system  have  been  neglected 
as  a  national  priority. 

During  the  last  2  years.  Drew  Lewis 
has  made  transportation  a  national 
priority  and  has  brought  the  force  of 
Government  to  work  on  improving  the 
transportation  sector.  Not  until  Drew 
Lewis  took  control  of  DOT  have  so 
many  important  transportation  issues 
moved  through  the  process.  He  has  ex- 
ercised leadership  and  demonstrated 
his  administrative  abilities  in  handling 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  diverse 
Federsd  departments. 

His  decision  to  leave  DOT  wUl  be  a 
loss,  not  just  for  an  administration 
that  is  losing  a  star  Cabinet  officer, 
but  also  for  a  government  and  the  so- 


ciety it  serves.  Drew  Lewis  will  be 
missed  by  every  builder,  operator,  and 
user  of  our  transportation  system.  He 
will  be  especially  missed  by  the  area  I 
represent,  because  he  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  transportation 
needs  of  northern  Illinois.  Drew  Lewis 
visited  my  district  to  assess  what 
needed  to  be  done  and  then  helped  to 
get  it  done.  He  will  be  missed  in  a  way 
that  was  best  described  by  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Rockf ord  Regis- 
ter Star,  my  district's  largest  newspa- 
per.   

NORTHXRII  IlXWOIS  LOSHIG  A  GOOD  FUXm 

Northern  Illinois  will  lose  a  good  friend 
when  Transportation  Secretary  Drew  I^wia 
leaves  the  Reacan  cabinet  Feb.  1. 

Lewis  became  polically  controversial  early 
in  the  Reagan  administration  when  he  led 
the  tough  stance  against  striking  air  traffic 
controllers.  ^,     ^ 

But  he  also  is  the  one  Reagan  cabinet 
member  who  has  recognized  the  special 
needs  of  northern  Illinois  and  delivered 
some  meaningful  aid  to  this  area. 

Lewis  played  a  major  role  in  putting  to- 
gether the  new  federal  transportation  pack- 
age, which  contains  so  many  benefits  for 
the  RocWord  area  and  for  the  North-South 

There's  little  chance  this  part  of  the 
nation  will  have  as  good  a  friend  in  I^wls' 
replacement. 

John  Kramer,  director  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  TransporUtion.  would  make  an 
outstanding  federal  transportation  secre- 
tary and  has  fought  hard  for  the  Rocklord 
area  in  stote  government  for  several  years. 
But  he  is  a  long  shot  for  the  federal  ap- 
pointment. 

Reagan  reportedly  is  leaning  toward  ap- 
pointment of  a  woman  and  someone  already 
part  of  the  president's  team  to  replace 
Lewis.  Most  prominently  mentioned  are 
Elizabeth  Dole,  as  assistant  to  the  president 
in  charge  of  the  public  liaison  office,  and 
Faith  Whittlesey,  now  ambassador  to  Swit- 
zerland. 

We  have  no  reason  at  this  point  to  ques- 
tion the  qualifications  of  either,  although  a 
proven  transporUtlon  expert  such  as 
Kramer  obviously  would  bring  more  profes- 
sionalism to  the  job. 

We  will  miss  Drew  Lewis.  We  believe 
Kramer  would  make  an  outetandlng  replace- 
ment. But.  realistically,  we  can  only  hope 
whoever  the  president  selects  will  share 
Lewis'  recognition  of  the  special  transporU- 
tlon problems  facing  our  area  and  the  entire 
north-south  central  corridor  of  Illinois. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Lewis 
will  be  an  extremely  hard  act  to 
follow,  although  I  am  sure  Elizabeth 
Dole  will  meet  that  challenge  if 
anyone  can.  I  wish  Drew  Lewis  success 
as  he  returns  to  private  life.  More  im- 
portantly. I  convey  my  thanks  for  the 
past  2  years  he  has  given  in  such  out- 
standing service  to  Government.  We 
all  will  miss  you,  Mr.  Secretary.* 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  trib- 
ute to  Secretary  of  TransporUtion 
Drew  Lewis. 

One  of  my  favorite  forms  of  constit- 
uent forums  involves  sessions  with  stu- 
dent groups.  These  are  generally  ques- 


tion-and-answer  sessions  where  the 
students  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
ask  a  variety  of  questions  about  their 
government.  One  of  the  most  popular 
questions  I  receive  is:  "Congressman, 
who  is  the  best  or  your  favorite  Cabi- 
net Secretary?" 

Without  hesitetion.  I  have  said. 
"Drew  Lewis."  It  is  with  respect,  and 
profoimd  admiration,  that  I  offer  my 
sincere  thank  you  to  the  man  who  has 
so  intelligently,  capably,  and  effective- 
ly run  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  the  last  2  years.  In  2  short 
years,  he  has  left  an  impressive  legacy 
of  i4)proved  legislative  and  administra- 
tive initiatives  for  the  Nation.  On  the 
Ci4>ital  scene  he  has  found  and  begun 
to  implement  solutions  to  important 
airport  and  transportation  problems 
that  others  have  viewed  as  Oordian 
knots. 

During  my  4  years  and  1  month  of 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  has 
been  as  cooperative  with  me  either 
personally  or  through  his  staff  and  as 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  State  of  Nebraska  as  has 
Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis. 
Just  yesterday  I  met  with  a  represent- 
ative of  his  Department  to  discuss  our 
continued  planning  for  key  transpor- 
tation projects  that  affect  my  district. 
Even  as  he  winds  down  his  service  to 
DOT,  he  is  ever  sensitive  to  the  objec- 
tives of  a  Congressman  and  his  con- 
stituency while  maintaining  the  objec- 
tivity necessary  to  provide  national 
leadership  and  to  pursue  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Drew  Lewis  was  an  able  administra- 
tor. Always  a  candid  and  effective 
spokesman  for  the  administration,  he 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  his  abili- 
ty to  successfully  pursue  his  legislative 
agenda  with  Congress.  Few  Presidents 
have  been  better  served  by  one  of 
their  Cabinet  officers. 

We  will  miss  Drew  Lewis  as  our  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  wish  him 
well  as  he  pursues  a  career  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  While  regretting  that  im- 
mediate loss  we  look  forward  to  the 
contributions  of  his  very  able  and  al- 
ready distinguished  successor.  Eliza- 
beth Dole.* 

*  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportvmity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation— and  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  people  of  northeastern 
Indiana— for  Drew  Lewis'  exemplary 
service  to  this  country  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

As  a  new  Member  of  this  body  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  work.  Without  a  doubt, 
his  assignments  were  from  among  the 
toughest  Issues  facing  the  administra- 
tion. Yet  whether  he  won  or  lost— he 
won  most  of  the  time,  as  I  recall— his 
approach  was  one  of  professional 
evenhandedness  and  his  goal  was 
always  to  to  serve  the  interest  of  aM 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  and  revise  their  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  of  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  independence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  welcome  the  presence 
of  Father  Paschak  of  New  York  City 
in  commemoration  of  this  important 
anniversary  which  we  celebrate  every 
year  here  in  this  Chamber.  I  would 
advise  my  colleagues  that  there  will  be 
a  reception  given  by  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America  in 
honor  of  the  65th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine  to  be 
held  in  the  Longworth  cafeteria  at  6 
p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  arrange  with 
my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  RrrrrR),  a  special  order  to  com- 
memorate the  65th  aimiversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  occasion  will 
allow  Members  once  again  to  rise  to 
express  their  firm  support  for  the 
freedom  and  dignity  for  the  brave 
people  of  the  Ukraine  and  their  strug- 
gle against  Soviet  domination.  The 
actual  date  of  the  anniversary  was 
Saturday,  January  22;  but  we  hold 
these  proceedings  today  because  the 
House  was  not  in  session  on  Saturday. 

I  did,  however,  have  the  honor  of  at- 
tending a  dinner  on  Saturday  night  in 
Cohoes.  N.Y.,  for  the  65th  commemo- 
ration of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  spon- 
sored by  the  combined  branches  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committees  in 
Cohoes.  Amsterdam,  WatervUet,  and 
Troy. 

Rather  than  expound  from  my  own 
limited  background  on  this  important 
subject,  as  I  have  done  on  previous 
Ukrainian  independence  days  over  the 
24  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  this 
time  to  pursue  a  somewhat  more  un- 
usual route.  I  would  like  to  include  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  a  very  elo- 
quent address  delivered  at  that  dinner 
last  Saturday  by  Mr.  Jacob  Spiak  of 
WatervUet,  N.Y.,  president  of  the 
Combined  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittees in  New  York  State's  capital 
district.  Mr.  Spiak  catches  so  much 
better  than  someone  who  is  not  of 
Ukrainian  heritage  could,  the  full 
Impact  and  meaning  of  the  event  we 
are  celebrating  today,  as  well  as  the 
prospects  that  lie  ahead  for  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine. 

Address  of  Mr.  Jacob  Spiak  of  Wa- 
tervUet, N.Y.: 

Ukraine  in  the  early  months  of  1917  must 
have  been  a  rather  confusing  yet  guardedly 
optimistic  place  to  be.  Russia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Germany,  Prance,  England,  the 
United  States,  the  entire  world,  in  fact,  was 
at  war. 


The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  quickly 
became  a  victim  of  the  Curopean  war  thea- 
ter. In  Russia,  the  revolution  had  succeas- 
fully  disintegrated  the  power  of  the  caurtst 
regime.  As  these  two  empires  wliich  con- 
trolled Ukrianian  lands  fell,  the  desire  for 
freedom  which  had  survived  the  many  years 
of  their  domination  quickly  surfaced. 

In  April,  after  declaring  that  "the  hour  of 
freedom  has  come",  the  Ukrainian  Central 
Council  began  a  concentrated  effort  in  the 
direction  of  policy  and  action  necessary  to 
establish  a  national  liberation  movement. 

A  framework  was  quickly  developed  to 
govern  the  country  during  this  period  of 
tremendous  social  and  political  turmoil. 

Congresses  were  rapidly  convened  to  de- 
velop bodies  of  law  and  to  democratically 
select  political  leaders  and  policies  and  es- 
tablish administrative  and  Judicial  systems. 
The  Ukrainian  National  Army  was  orga- 
nized to  defend  the  fledgling  govenunent. 
The  formerly  Russian  controlled  financial 
and  industrial  enterprises  were  nationalized. 
The  Ukrainian  culture  and  language,  re- 
pressed by  the  captors  for  many  years  now 
emerged.  To  meet  the  tremendous  demand 
for  printed  material  and  communication, 
newspapers  and  publishers  reappeared,  no 
longer  subject  to  government  censorship. 

And  fliuUly.  came  the  the  statement  of 
freedom— 

"From  this  day  on  the  Ukrainian  national 
republic  becomes  an  independent,  subordi- 
nate to  no  one,  free  sovereign  state  of  the 
Ulcrainian  people." 

With  those  words,  65  years  ago  today,  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Council  proclaimed  to 
the  world  the  independence  of  the  Ukraini- 
an nation.  It  Is  this  day  that  we  commemo- 
rate tonight. 

E>eclarlng  one's  Independence  is  one 
matter,  keeping  It  is  another.  The  republic 
was  forced  to  defend  Its  independence  from 
its  outset,  and  finally  after  almost  tliree 
years  of  freedom,  in  the  summer  of  1920, 
the  Ukrainian  national  republic  was  crushed 
by  the  Russian  Communists. 

Under  their  domination  the  50  million 
Ukrainian  people  have  truly  suffered.  They 
have  been  forced  to  endure  severe  political 
and  cultural  repression  as  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment continues  its  policy  of  russlfica- 
t^on.  Both  the  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
Church  structures  have  been  destroyed. 

In  May  of  this  year  we  will  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  man-made  famine  of 
1932  and  1933  in  which  7  to  10  million 
Ukrainians  were  starved  to  death  as  the  So- 
viets attempted  to  force  the  collective  farm 
system  onto  Ukraines  agriculture.  During 
and  after  the  Second  World  War  It  is  esti- 
mated that  several  hundred  thousand 
Ukrainians  were  either  annihilated  or  exiled 
for  their  support  of  the  Ulcrainian  insurgent 
army  and  the  organization  of  ITkrainian  na- 
tionals, both  of  which  fought  against  first 
the  Nazi  and  then  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Ukraine.  Even  as  we  stand  here  today,  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainians  are  Incarcerated  in  Rus- 
sian prisons,  labor  camps,  and  psychiatric 
wards  because  they  objected  to  the  govern- 
ments policy  of  russlficatlon.  violations  of 
human  rights,  or  simply  spoke  of  a  free 
Ukraine. 

Tonight  the  mayors  of  our  member  cities 
have  honored  us  by  signing  proclamations 
designating  January  22nd  as  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day.  This  past  Monday  in 
Albany,  our  State  assembly.  Senate,  and 
Governor  signed  similar  proclamations.  In 
other  States  and  at  the  Federal  level  this 
activity  Is  also  taking  place.  To  the  sponsors 


of  these  resolutions  I  express  the  most  sin- 
cere gratitude  of  aU  the  Ukrainian  people. 

These  proclamations  and  the  ceremonies 
and  speeches  associated  with  them  have  a 
twofold  purpose. 

The  first  Is  to  Insure  that  we,  who  are 
free,  never  forget  the  plight  of  50  million 
people  who  are  not.  and  that  we  demon- 
strate that  we  have  not  and  will  not  forsake 
them  in  their  quest  for  freedom. 

The  second  is  to  guarantee  that  they,  the 
oppressed  Inhabitants  of  the  land  of  our 
forefathers,  gain  strength  and  encourage- 
ment from  our  actions. 

May  the  knowledge  of  our  observances 
and  support  bolster  the  aspirations,  the 
dreams,  and  the  spirit  of  our  shackled 
Ukrainian  brothers  and  sisters  until  the  day 
of  freedom  is  once  again  theirs. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  lUie  to 
include  a  very  remarkable  document 
that  was  read,  both  in  Ukrainian  and 
in  English,  to  the  assembled  guests  at 
the  dinner.  This  was  a  selection  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Fourth  Universal  of 
the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada,"  in  other 
words,  a  fourth  official  proclamation 
by  the  controUlng  governmental  body 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  as  organized 
following  the  collapse  of  the  czarist 
regime  in  1917: 

Excrarrs  Prom  the  (Podrth)  Univtosai.  or 
THE  Ukrainian  Central  Rada 


People  of  Ukraine! 

By  your  power,  will  and  word  the  Free 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  has  been  es- 
tablished on  the  Ukrainian  land.  The  ages- 
long  dream  of  your  fathers,  those  fighters 
for  freedom  and  for  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ing people,  has  come  true. 

And  so  that  neither  the  Russian  govern- 
ment nor  any  other  hinder  Ukraine  from  es- 
Ubllshlng  the  desired  peace  and  lead  our 
country  to  order,  to  creative  life,  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  revolution  and  our 
freedom,  we.  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada. 
do  hereby  announce  to  all  citizens  of 
Ukraine: 

From  this  day  on  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  becomes  an  independent,  subordi- 
nate to  no  one,  free,  sovereign  State  of  the 
Ukrainian  People. 

With  all  neighboring  SUtes,  such  as 
Russia.  Poland.  Austria,  Romania.  Turkey 
and  others,  we  wish  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendstilp.  yet  none  of  them  may  Interfere 
with  the  life  of  the  Independent  Ukrainian 
Republic.  ^ 

And  first  of  all.  we  direct  the  Government 
of  our  Republic,  the  Council  of  National 
Ministers,  to  proceed  with  the  already  start- 
ed peace  negotiations  with  the  Central 
Powers,  to  conduct  them  Independently  and 
to  bring  them  to  a  conclusion,  disregarding 
any  obstacles  presented  from  any  other  part 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  and  to  esUb- 
llsh  peace  so  that  our  country  might  begin 
its  economic  life  in  peace  and  harmony.  .  .  . 
and  we  call  upon  all  citizens  of  our  Republic 
to  defend  the  general  welfare  and  our 
feedom  even  at  the  risk  of  life. 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  establish  a 
local  authority  that  would  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  aU  revolutionary 
democratic  segments  of  the  populaUon,  the 
Government  shall  Invite  the  cooperation  of 
the  councils  of  peasants,  workers  and  sol- 
dier's deputies,  elected  from  among  the 
local  popuUtion.  in  setting  up  the  local  self- 
government.  „  ^,  , 
From  thte  day  on  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  is  taking  over  the  most  Important 


branches  of  trade  and  aU  profiU  shaU  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

We  direct  our  citizens  to  conduct  the  elec- 
tions with  speed  and  diligence;  to  take  every 
measiue  to  count  the  votes  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  our  Constit- 
uent Assembly— the  supreme  governing 
body  of  our  Land— shall  strengthen  liberty, 
order  and  welfare  by  writing  a  constitution 
of  the  Independent  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  working 
population,  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future. 

Until  that  time,  we  call  upon  all  citizens  of 
the  Independent  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic to  stand  vigilant  guard  over  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  our  nation,  and  to  defend  them 
with  every  effort,  against  all  enemies  of  the 
Independent  Ukrainian  Republic  of  peas- 
ants and  workers. 

Kiev. 
January  22,  1918. 

Hearing  these  resolutions  read  by 
Mr.  Wasyl  Slobodlan  of  Cohoes. 
almost  gives  one  a  feeling  of  witness- 
ing history  in  the  very  process  of  being 
made.  While  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
Mensheviks  were  fighting  it  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva  River  in  Leningrad, 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine— after  much 
soul-searching— decided  to  abandon 
any  association  with  the  Russians  and 
go  their  own  independent  way.  Just  as 
the  Members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  Philadelphia  did  in  1776  in 
their  Declaration  of  Independence. 

What  a  pity  this  newly  proclaimed 
Ukrainian  Independence  should  have 
been  so  short  lived.  How  we  aU  hope 
and  pray,  even  after  65  years  have 
come  and  gone,  that  some  day  soon 
the  Ukraine  wUl  once  again  be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  will  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  RuDD).  I  know  he  has  some  im- 
portant statements  to  be  made  In  con- 
nection with  this  anniversary. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  and  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  New  York  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  which  he  is  so  ably  put- 
ting forward. 

I  am  very  honored  to  join  with  my 
coUeague  in  this  commemoration  spe- 
cial order,  the  commemoration  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

There  is  certainly  no  virtue  which  is 
more  highly  prized  in  America  than 
that  of  courage  and  dedication  to  free- 
dom. For  this  reason,  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  the  American  people  are 
certainly  bound  together  in  a  close 
brotherhood.  Since  1918.  the  people  of 
the  Ukrahie  have  been  stalwart  in 
their  defense  of  their  culture,  their  re- 
ligion and  their  language,  and  all  of 
this  despite  the  brutal  suppression  of 
Soviet  Communist  Russia.  The 
Ukrainians  have  never  conceded  and 
never  given  up  hope  of  reestablishing 
a  free  Ukraine. 


a  1600 


Our  Nation  was  founded  by  people 
with  the  same  spirit. 

Today  we  Uve  in  a  world  where  Com- 
munist aggression  seeks  to  dominate 
aU  free  peoples.  The  kind  of  courage 
which  sacrifices  comfort  for  the 
present  in  order  to  secure  Uberty  for 
future  generations  is  aU  the  more  pre- 
cious and  more  revered. 

Ukrainian  resistance  to  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  wipe  out  the  rich  heritage  of 
the  Ukraine  has  been  exemplary.  Be- 
cause of  their  persistent  efforts,  they 
have  endured  hardship  and  persecu- 
tion, but  their  suffering  has  only 
served  to  enkindle  their  love  of  free- 
dom and  to  bum  the  promise  of  a  free 
nation  into  their  hearts. 

We  honor  today  the  men  and  women 
who  have  upheld  this  hope  for  so  long. 
Their  conviction  is  our  conviction,  and 
so  we  share  in  their  struggle  and  in 
their  hope  for  the  future.  Our  prayer 
for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  is  that 
they  wIU  remain  strong  in  their  beUef 
in  the  dignity  of  human  beings,  and, 
because  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  that  God  wIU  reward  their  ef- 
forts. ^,  ^ 
"Shche  ne  imierla  Ukraina,"  which 
means  the  Ufaalne  stUl  lives.  'Slava 
Amerytsl."  which  means  glory  to 
America.                                      ^^  ^ 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  say,  "Shche 
ne  umerla  Ukraina."  I  again  thank  my 
very  distinguished  coUeague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
Tow)  for  his  remarks  In  this  regard  and 
for  his  leadership  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  the  Ukrainians.  I  wiU  contin- 
ue to  support  him  and  the  Ukrainians 
in  their  effort  for  freedom. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  for  his 
very  welcome  remarks,  and  I  also  com- 
mend him  for  his  command  of  the 
Xjkrainian  language.  I  have  not 
learned  as  much  of  It  as  he  has. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  to  commemorate  an  impor- 
tant event.  Sixty-five  years  ago.  the 
Ukrainian  people  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence. Our  Nation,  and  this  Con- 
gress, can  reaffirm  our  own  commit- 
ment to  Uberty  and  freedom  through 
recognition  of  the  continued  effort  by 
Ukrainian  nationalists  to  reobtain 
their  independence. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  all  heard  in 
considerable  detail  about  the  struggles 
for  freedom  that  are  conducted  by 
peoples  in  the  Third  World.  Yet  we 
heard  very  little  about  struggles  for 
freedom  by  captive  peoples  in  the 
Second  World. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
many  new  nations  In  Eastern  Europe 
emerged  from  centuries  of  captivity. 
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The  people  i  i  Latvia.  Lithuania,  BSsto- 
nla,  Poland.  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  Ukn  ine  all  Joined  the  commu- 
nity of  free,  i  overeign  states. 

For  the  U  lualnlans.  their  "day  in 
the  sun"  last  k1  a  brief  3  years,  but  de- 
spite the  qiilck  suppression  of  this 
nation  by  tie  Communist  leaders  in 
Moscow,  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
continued  to  adhere  to  their  ethnic, 
linguistic  an(  cultural  traditions.  Even 
though  they  have  lost  their  political 
lndependenc< !,  they  have  continued  to 
maintain  themselves  as  a  vital,  inde- 
pendent peoi  tie  and  have  successfully 
resisted  ail  el  forts  at  Russlfication. 

For  the  ot  tier  Independent  peoples 
of  Eastern  E  irope.  their  freedom  was 
lost  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Yet  despite  nearly  40  years  of 
suppression,  ;hese  peoples  continue  to 
look  to  the  V  'est  and  have  resisted  the 
Imposition  oi  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism. 

Our  remar  cs  tonight  are  an  impor- 
tant additior  to  the  public  diplomacy 
that  Is  condu  cted  by  our  Government. 
Our  internal  ional  broadcast  services 
continually  jtell  these  peoples  the 
truth  about  iwhat  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  the  tn  ith  about  what  their  gov- 
ernments ar;  doing,  and  the  truth 
about  the  rol  >  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  playing  in  I  he  world  at  large. 

As  the  repi  esentatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  tl  le  remarks  that  are  made 
here  today  will  send  an  important 
signal  to  thd  captive  peoples  of  the 
Second  Word.  We  are  telling  them 
that  they  a:  e  not  forgotten  by  the 
American  people,  and  that  we  hope 
that  one  day  we  will  again  welcome 
them  to  the  world  of  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent nations.  We  want  to  encour- 
age them  in  their  efforts  to  regain 
their  political  independence  and  send 
to  them  our  i  nessage:  You  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

The  achlevi  >ments  of  65  years  ago  by 
the  Ukrainian  people  have  not  been 
forgotten  byj  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  ttie  American  people.  We 
look  forward  to  again  dealing  with  you 
and  your  Ind  tpendent  government  and 
want  you  ti  know  that  you  have 
friends  and  i  Ules  here  in  the  West  in 
your  struggle . 

B«r.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  Rim  R.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y\  !ld? 

Ii4r.  STRA'  TON.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  g(  ntleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  RITTI  R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlema  n  for  yielding. 

I  would  Ilk  \  to  thank  the  gentleman 
personally  fc  r  the  leadership  that  he 
has  shown  n  standing  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed  peoples  under 
the  Soviet  tax>t  and  standing  up  for 
the  rights  of  nations  that  have  for 
many  years  I  een  captive  but  whom  he 
obviously  has  not  forgotten. 


As  we  gather  today,  let  us  think  of 
the  Mykola  Rudenkos  and  of  the  Oles 
Berdnyks  who  sit  in  dark  cells,  isolat- 
ed, not  even  allowed  to  see  their  loved 
ones.  The  llfeblood  of  a  country  is 
forced  to  rot  in  KOB  havens  for  the 
humane. 

One  can  only  wonder  at  the  kind  of 
achievements  these  people  would  have 
given  to  the  world— yes,  even  to  us. 
One  wonders  what  great  research  of 
substance  Or.  Nina  Strokata  would 
have  accomplished  had  her  life  not 
been  uprooted  and  she  been  forced  to 
emigrate.  One  wonders  what  great 
things  Vyacheslav  Chomovil,  the  Jour- 
nalist, would  have  done  had  he  not 
been  ca^  into  prison  for  his  belief  in 
human  rights.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
have  adopted  this  particular  prisoner 
of  conscience,  Vyacheslav  Chomovil, 
and  have  not  let  this  name  be  forgot- 
ten. The  Chomovil  case  represents  the 
barbarity  of  Soviet  repression  and  the 
lack  of  observance  of  those  human 
rights  agreements  as  encompassed  by 
Helsinki  which  the  Soviets  themselves 
signed. 

As  we  reflect  back  on  that  important 
day  in  January  1918,  when  the 
Ukraine  declared  its  Independence 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  look  into  the  future  and 
work  even  harder  for  the  goal  all  of  us 
have  set,  and  that  is  the  recognition  of 
the  Ukraine  as  an  independent  people, 
an  Independent  culture,  and,  yes,  an 
Independent  nation.  The  eventual 
goal,  of  course,  is  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  and  we 
here  have  the  unique  historical  role  of 
keeping  that  goal  alive  to  nurture  and 
to  keep  the  flame  burning  in  our 
hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  our  chil- 
dren as  well. 

I  believe  that  keeping  this  flame 
going  is  important  because  of  a 
number  of  things  I  have  seen  in  the 
past  several  years.  Two  years  ago  I 
traveled  to  the  Afghan-Pakistan 
border  to  witness  the  ongoing  atrocity 
of  the  Soviet  Union  versus  the  Afghan 
people  there.  Now,  despite  the  suffer- 
ing, despite  the  misery,  and  despite  3 
million  out  of  15  million  people  being 
dislocated  from  their  homes  and  sent 
into  a  neighboring  country,  what  I  saw 
was  a  people  more  than  ever  in  their 
own  history  united  to  defeat  a 
common  foe,  prepared  really  to  give 
their  lives  for  that  cause.  Their 
strength  and  their  courage  in  many 
cases  were  the  only  weapons  they  had. 

Their  battle  is  not  an  easy  one.  They 
are  fighting  a  formidable  foe,  one  who 
uses  the  most  sophisticated  weapons, 
including  chemical  and  biological 
gases  to  subjugate  a  population,  to  de- 
stroy crops,  and  to  devastate  villages. 
Their  suffering  is  immense.  Yet  after 
3  years  they  battle  on. 

And  I  saw  this  same  spirit  to  perse- 
vere against  great  odds  in  a  House 
hearing  room  in  November  1981.  The 
event  was  a  Helsinki  Commission  hear- 


ing on  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  upon  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Monitoring 
Group.  All  the  members  had  been 
either  Imprisoned,  exiled,  or  harassed 
by  the  KOB.  The  spirit  of  those  stlU 
in  the  Ukraine  transcended  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  reach  us  in  that  hearing 
room.  And  I  heard  Petro  Grlgorenko. 
who,  despite  physical  weakness  from 
age  and  the  pain  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  his  tormentors,  having  himself  been 
subjected  to  Imprisonment,  say, 
"There  is  a  growing  anger  among  the 
people,  among  the  nations  which  will 
rise  up  to  the  Soviet  leaders."  I  believe 
him  because  I  have  seen  it. 

Last  night  we  heard  President 
Reagan,  speaking  in  this  very  Cham- 
ber, affirm  this  Nation's  commitment 
to  furthering  human  rights  around 
the  world.  This  commitment  to  human 
rights  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our 
great  Nation,  and  I  am  proud  to  Join 
as  a  member  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion and  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
with  our  President  in  furthering  this 
goaL 

Now.  how  does  this  tie  in  with 
ITkralnlan  independence  today?  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  Ukraine  Is 
part  of  this  struggle,  of  this  spirit,  of 
this  growing  anger,  and  of  this  repudi- 
ation of  totalitarianism.  Ukrainians 
who  pause  today  in  reflection  of  their 
Independence  day  represent  the 
people  of  a  free  Ukraine,  because  as 
long  as  people  believe  and  work 
toward  the  day  of  the  Ukraine's  re- 
birth, then  a  free  Ukraine  still  exists. 
It  exists  not  only  in  the  souls  and  in 
the  minds  of  Ukrainians  and  Ukraini- 
an Americans  and  Ukrainian  Europe- 
ans and  Ukrainians  all  over  the  world, 
as  well  as  Ukrainians  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  in  all  others  who  long  for 
the  energy,  for  the  creation,  and  for 
the  spirit  that  a  free  Ukraine  would 
certainly  bring  to  the  people  of  this 
world. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  an  area  rich 
in  ethnic  culture  and  tradition.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania  is  a 
much  better  place  to  live  because  of 
this.  The  Ukrainian  Americans  and 
many  others  have  contributed  to  our 
community  and  have  made  us  aware  of 
their  heritage. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  last 
summer  for  me  was  to  help  organize  a 
communltywide  Elthnic  Day  which  fea- 
tured various  foods  and  dancing  and 
customs  from  the  different  ethnic 
communities.  But  beyond  that,  what 
was  also  featured  were  pieces  of  the 
culture  of  these  groups,  and  the 
Ukrainian  Americans  in  our  area 
showed  to  the  other  citizens  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  their  rich  and  varied 
culture.  They  showed  that  they  are 
not  a  part  of  Russia,  that  they  are  not 
really  Soviet  citizens,  that  they  are 
Ukrainians,  and  that  they  have  a  very 
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special  history  to  bring  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Today,  then,  it  is  a  real  honor  to  Join 
with  the  many  people  In  my  own 
Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
United  States,  and  around  the  world 
to  commemorate  the  65th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  and  I 
am  heartened  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  also  here  to  Join  with  me.  I 
look  ahead  to  this  new  Congress  not 
only  as  a  continuation  of  our  united 
struggle  but  also  as  a  new  beginning. 
As  the  new  cochalrman  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  for  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine,  I  look  forward  to  keeping 
the  pUght  of  the  Baltic  peoples  and 
the  Ukrainians  before  Congress  and 
before  the  American  people. 

The  price  of  freedom  is  not  cheap.  It 
Is  something  that  must  be  won  and 
then  held  onto  every  day.  Ukrainians 
have  paid  the  price  for  their  freedom 
for  65  years,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  honor 
their  struggle  and  to  help  them  keep  it 

alive.  ^  ^. 

As  General  Grigorenko  stated,  there 
is  an  anger  and  it  Is  rising. 
D  1615 


Let  us  keep  the  spirit  that  Ukraini- 
ans show  to  us  alive  and  strong.  For 
those  who  are  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, we  are  in  many  ways  their  only 

hope.  „      ..        , 

Mr.    STRATTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks  and  express  appreciation 
that  he  has  taken  over  the  role  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
lUlnois.  Mr.  Derwinski,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  know,  will  carry  on 
that  responsibility  very  ably  Indeed. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  1918,  the  independence  of 
Ukraine  was  declared  by  the  Ukraini- 
an Central  Rada,  the  Parliament  of 
the     Ukrainian     people,     and     even 
though   since   that   time,   Ukrainians 
have  lived  through  terrible  years  of 
oppression,  they  have  maintained  the 
same  unshakable  belief  in  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  self-determination  which 
inspired  them  65  years  ago  to  declare 
their  independence. 

When  the  Ukrainian  people  founded 
the  Ukrainian  National  RepubUc,  they 
had  high  hopes  for  a  new  era  of  na- 
tional renewal  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  freedom,  and  human 
dignity.  Sadly,  their  aspirations  were 
cut  short  by  the  Bolsheviks,  who.  In 
1920,  reestablished  Russian  control 
over  the  new  republic,  and  this  action 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  deso- 
late period  of  spiritual  darkness  for 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

During  the  past  65  years,  millions  of 
Innocent  people  In  Ukraine  have  been 
persecuted  and  Imprisoned  by  agents 
of  the  Soviet  Government  for  actions 
which  been  "unacceptable"  to  the 
Communists.    In    1932-33.    Ukrainian 


fanners  were  ordered  by  Stalin  Into 
collecthre  farming,  and  when  they  pro- 
tested. Russia  retaliated  by  confiscat- 
ing most  of  the  grain  and  imposing  a 
famine  which  took  the  lives  of  7  mil- 
lion Ukrainians. 

Soviet  authorities  have  made  numer- 
ous arrests  In  recent  years  for  alleged 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da" by  Ukrainian  Intellectuals,  writers, 
literary  critics,  professors,  students, 
and  scientists,  and  other  individuals 
from  all  walks  of  life,  and  the  intern- 
ment and  torture  continues  today,  as 
the  Soviets  attempt  to  completely 
crush  the  culture,  religion,  heritage, 
and  language  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Despite  this  most  severe  repression  by 
the  Communists,  Ukrainian  tradition 
has  survived. 

Because  of  this  Soviet  abuse.  Walter 
Polovchak.    a    15-year-old    Ukrainian 
boy.    who    has    permanent    resident 
status  and  now  lives  in  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  which  I 
am  honored  to  represent,  wishes  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  rather 
than  be  returned  to  his  parents  in 
Soviet-occupied  Ukraine.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  98th  Congress 
to    Insure    that    Walter's    choice    to 
remain  in  this  country  Is  protected, 
and  I  join  with  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  who  have  ex- 
pressed   their    support    for    Walter's 
wishes.  It  is  our  duty  as  Americans  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  see  that  Wal- 
ter's rights  are  upheld,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  this  bUl  so  that  Walter  will 
never  again  be  forced  to  live  imder  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Com- 
munists. _ 

Dr.  Pylyp  Demus,  chairman.  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  Ukrainian 
Political  Prisoners.  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America— Chicago 
Division,  recently  forwarded  to  me  a 
petition  signed  by  a  number  of  my 
constituents  urging  the  Communists 
to  release  and  give  amnesty  to  Ukrain- 
ian prisoners  of  conscience,  and  to 
honor  the  imderstandlngs  embodied  in 
the  Helsinki  Accords  and  international 
law.  A  copy  of  this  petition,  along  with 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  Secretary  General 
Yuri  Andropov,  expressing  my  concern 
about  human  rights  violations  against 
Ukrainians,  follow: 
PrnrioM  rk  AmtttXT  akd  Improvd  Trmt- 

MKNT  OF  UKRAHIIAH  POLITICAL  PR180I«M 

On  this  day.  January  12.  1983.  set  aside 
every  year  as  Ukrainian  Political  Prisoners 
Day.  we.  the  undersigned,  ask  you  to  Inter- 
vene both  with  the  government  of  the 
United  SUtes  and.  whenever  possible,  'srtth 
the  Soviet  government  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  Ukrainians  Incarcerated  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  their  courageous  activities 
to  secure  greater  freedoms  in  their  own 
land  We  cannot  stand-by  Idly  and  watch 
the  flagrant  persecution  and  Imprisonment 
of  Ukrainians  for  their  attempts  to  exercise 
basic  religious,  national  and  human  rights. 
Ukrainians  continue  to  suffer  persistent  vio- 
lations of  their  human  rights  as  the  Soviet 


Union  tries  to  stamp  out  their  national  iden- 
tity and  aspirations  for  freedom. 

Therefore,  we  request  that  Ukrainian  pris- 
oners of  conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union  be 
given  amnesty  and  released  and  that  the 
present  treatment  and  conditions  be  im- 
proved In  accordance  with  the  pledges  to 
honor  the  understandings  embodied  In  the 
HeWnki  Accords  and  international  Uw. 


Jahuakt  26. 1M3. 
His  Excellency  Yomi  Ammorov, 
Otneral  Secretary.  CommunUt  Party  of  the 
Soviet    Union,    The   Kremlin,    Moacow, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialut  RepuUica. 

Dbax  Ma.  OKHiaAL  SacaRAaT:  Please  find 
enclosed  a  copy  of  a  peUUon.  forwarded  to 
me  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America— Chicago  Division,  and  signed  by 
several  of  my  constituenU.  In  which  they 
express  their  opposition  to  your  country's 
"flagrant  persecution  and  Imprisonment  of 
Ukrainians  for  their  attempts  to  exercise 
basic  religious,  national  and  human  rights," 
as  your  country  "tries  to  stamp  out  their  na- 
tional identity  and  aspirations  for  freedom." 

I  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  Influence  as 
CSeneral  Secretary  to  release  and  give  am- 
nesty to  all  Ukrainian  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  Improve 
the  present  treatment  and  conditions  of 
Ukrainians  in  accordance  with  the  pledges 
your  country  has  made  as  a  signatory  of  the 
Helsinki  Agreement  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  and  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Sincerely. 

Pkahk  AHKtnrzio. 
Member  of  Congreu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Ukraini- 
ans are  still  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
domination,  I  am  hopeful  that  one  day 
their  love  of  Uberty  will  triumph,  and 
Ukraine  will  once  again  take  her  righ^ 
ful  place  in  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions. It  is  with  pride  that  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  millions  of  Ukrainians  who 
are     continuing     their     struggle     to 
achieve  the  blessings  of  liberty  in  their 
own  homeland,  and  I  am  honored  to 
join  with  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent In  my  own  11th  district  and  aU 
over  this  Nation,   who   continue   to 
cherish  the  hope  of  eventual  Inde- 
pendence  and   a   free   Ukraine.   The 
spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  is  a 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  tyranny.  In 
whatever   brutal   form   its   manifests 
itself,  cannot  conquer  the  soul  of  a 
nation  and  its  people.* 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  65 
years  ago  last  Saturday,  January  22, 
the  Ukrainian  people  proclaimed  their 
independence,      and     established     a 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  This  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  state  was  rec- 
ognized ahnost  immediately  by  most 
nations  of  the  world:  Germany.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary,       Turkey,        Bulgaria 
Prance,  and  Great  Britain  all  accorded 
the  young  republic  de  facto  recogni- 
tion. 

Not  only  was  the  new  republic  recog- 
nized by  other  states,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  had  for  centuries  consid- 
ered themselves  one  nation,  although 
dominated  by  the  Russian  presence. 
When  the  czarist  empire  feU  in  1917, 
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the  people  i  if  the  Ukraine  swiftly  and 
eagerly  acU  d  on  that  opportunity  to 
express  the! '  freedom. 

The  Ukrtlnlan  Republic,  however, 
was  doomed  to  be  short  lived.  At  the 
very  time  t  lat  the  Ukrainian  people 
were  rejoicii  ig  in  their  long-awaited  in- 
dependence, the  Soviet  Russian  Gov- 
ernment scught  to  consolidate  its 
power  by  altsorbing  the  Ukraine  into 
the  new  Sov  let  empire.  A  brutal  strug- 
gle followed  in  which  the  Ukraine 
fought  alon^ide  the  newly  independ- 
ent Polish  I  Republic  against  their 
common  Bclshevik  enemy.  After  3V^ 
years  of  biti  er  resistance,  the  Ukraine 
was  conquei  ed  by  the  nimierlcally  su- 
perior Rusj  ian  Army  and  has  re- 
mained und;r  Soviet  domination  ever 
since. 

Save  for  t  le  brief  era  of  the  embat- 
tled Ukrainj  m  National  Republic,  the 
people  of  tie  Ukraine  have  had  only 
the  hope  of  freedom,  for  real  freedom 
has  been  de  lied  them.  Czarist  oppres- 
sion was  m<rely  replaced  with  Soviet 
oppression.  |The  Ukrainian  Church 
was  brutally  liquidated.  In  1932,  when 
Stalin  ordeipd  the  grain  fields  of  the 
Ukraine,  kn^wn  as  "the  breadbasket  of 
Europe,"  into  collectives,  the  people 
resisted.  As  k  result,  most  of  the  grain 
was  confiscated.  Over  7  million  people 
died  in  the  {resulting  1932-33  famine. 
But  the  spiiit  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
would  not  dl  e.  During  World  War  Two, 
the  undergiound  Ukrainian  partisan 
army  foughl  both  Nazis  and  Soviets  in 
their  effort  to  gain  freedom.  More  re- 
cently, grou  }s  like  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Grouc  have  resisted  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  den]  Ukrainian  rights. 

The  Soviit  empire  continues  to 
grow;  withir  the  last  3  years,  Afghani- 
stan has  8U  f ered  the  same  fate  that 
overtook  th  e  Ukraine.  Resistance  to 
tyranny  livts  on.  but  at  a  terrible 
price.  Becav  se  of  the  tragic  history  of 
the  Ukrainiui  people,  January  22  re- 
mains a  bitt  irsweet  celebration  for  the 
50  million  1  Ukrainians  in  their  home- 
land, and  Jie  2  million  Ukrainian- 
Americans  >nJoying  freedom  In  this 
land.  Their  >b8ervance,  and  our  recog- 
nition, of  t  tiis  important  day.  helps 
keep  the  fli  me  of  hope  burning  for  a 
free  Ukraine . 

In  the  wo'ds  of  the  great  Ukrainian 
poet.  Taras  Schevchenko:  "Our  souls 
will  never  i  lerish.  freedom  knows  no 
dying."* 

•  Mrs.  HO  jT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
never  aban<  on  the  hope  for  freedom 
of  the  capt  ve  peoples  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  T)  rough  centuries  of  wars 
and  oppresiion,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  ha  re  never  stopped  hoping, 
praying,  an(  I  struggling  for  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Today,  we  commemorate  the  date  in 
1918  when  the  Ukraine  declared  its  in- 
dependence but  the  new  Republic  was 
crushed  after  3  years  by  Communist 
Russia. 


Soviet  Russia  has  been  trying  ever 
since  to  eradicate  the  culture  and  reli- 
gion of  the  Ukraine,  but  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. Let  us  salute  the  brave  people 
of  the  Ukraine  and  the  courageous 
peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  who  struggle  to  maintain  their 
heritage  and  long  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence.» 

•  Mr.  BONKBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in 
this  special  order  in  honor  of  Ukraini- 
an independence.  I  thank  my  esteemed 
colleagues.  Don  Rttter  and  Samxtel 
STRATTOif,  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  special  occasion  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, which  I  chair,  has  long  been 
concerned  about  the  situation  in  the 
Ukraine.  In  February  of  1982,  the  sub- 
committee considered  the  subject  of 
human  rights  in  the  Ukraine  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  passed  House  Con- 
current Resolution  205,  introduced  by 
our  colleague  Bz3UfiE  Dwter.  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  violations  of  human  rights  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Ukraine.  The 
resolution  eventually  passed  the  full 
House  of  Representatives. 

Of  all  the  rights  violated  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  perhaps  the  cruelest  is  the 
continued  systematic  effort  to  deprive 
the  Ukrainian  people  of  their  national 
identity,  culture,  and  religious  tradi- 
tions. Yet  in  spite  of  this  effort,  the 
Ukrainian  spirit  lives  on,  and  it  is  that 
spirit  that  we  salute  today.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
65  years  ago,  the  country  of  the 
Ukraine  declared  itself  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  This  is  also  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  Act  of  Union 
whereby  all  Ukrainian  lands  were  uni- 
fied into  one  independent  and  sover- 
eign Ukrainian  nation.  I  praise  and 
admire  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their 
fortitude  and  perseverence  in  their 
long  and  costly  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  is  tragic  that  today  these  people 
are  neither  free  nor  independent.  For 
over  60  years,  the  Ukraine  has  been 
subjected  to  the  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  second  largest  Socialist  Re- 
public of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  5  million 
citizens  of  the  Ukraine  comprise  the 
strongest,  most  determined,  and  most 
outspoken  voice  of  nationalism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  many  years  of 
Soviet  domination.  Ukrainians  have 
fought  to  preserve  their  own  culture 
and  traditions.  The  Soviets,  however, 
have  imposed  not  only  communism, 
but  also  Russian  national  supremacy 
on  these  captive  peoples. 

Today  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Ukraini- 
ans are  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
even  though  they  are  denied  full  citi- 
zenship. The  Soviet  Government  has 
made  it  illegal  to  teach  either  the 
Ukrainian  language  or  culture  in 
Ukrainian  schools.  The  Soviets  allow 


only  the  Russian  language  and  Rus- 
sian culture  to  be  legally  taught  to 
Ukrainian  children. 

Those  Ukrainians  courageous 
enough  to  strike  out  against  the  Soviet 
system  are  ruthlessly  crushed  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  The  monitoring 
groups  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  singled  out  for 
Soviet  torment.  All  33  members  of  the 
watch  group  have  been  arrested. 

According  to  Andrei  Sakharov.  the 
Ukrainian  people  comprise  only  20 
percent  of  the  total  Soviet  population, 
yet  they  are  50  percent  of  all  Soviet 
political  prisoners.  In  addition,  prison 
sentences  handed  down  to  Ukrainian 
political  prisoners  are  on  the  average 
twice  as  long  and  twice  as  harsh  as 
those  dispensed  to  others. 

The  continuing  struggles  in  the 
Ukraine  reflect  the  inability  of  Soviet 
interventionlsm  to  eliminate  the  aspi- 
rations of  a  determined  people.  Sup- 
pression has  not  worked  in  the 
Ukraine,  where  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism continues.  It  has  not  worked  in  Af- 
ghanistan, where  nationllst  rebels  con- 
tinue to  fight  occupying  Soviet  forces. 
It  has  not  worked  in  Poland,  where 
the  spirit  of  Solidarity  and  freedom 
live  on. 

As  we  express  our  concern  for  the 
proud  and  courageous  citizens  of  the 
Ukraine,  we  must  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  2  million  Ukrainian  Americans 
who  have  made  significant  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  contributions 
to  the  well-being  of  this  coimtry.  In 
this  land  of  the  free,  I  share  the  great 
sorrow  and  anger  felt  by  Ukrainians 
when  they  think  of  the  long  oppres- 
sion suffered  by  their  motherland. 

It  is  in  the  common  spirit  of  liberty, 
faith,  and  Justice  for  human  rights 
that  my  colleagues,  and  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  Ukrainian  people  in  their  un- 
daunted struggle  for  human  rights, 
freedom,  and  the  national  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraine.* 
•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  65th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day.  It  was  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  declared  their  independence 
from  Russia,  establishing  a  Ukrainian 
National  Republic.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Republic  was  engaged  in 
battle  with  Russian  soldiers,  who 
proved  too  numerous  to  overcome.  In 
1920,  the  independence  of  Ukraine  was 
extinguished  by  the  victorious  Com- 
munist armies  of  Russia.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  battle  for  Ukraini- 
an independence  has  ended. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  struggle 
for  Ukrainian  himian  rights  will 
always  continue,  as  it  has  for  the  past 
65  years.  The  spirit  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence lives  on  within  the  many 
Ukrainian  Americans  found  in  the 
United  States.  Together  with  their 
elected  officials  in  Washington,  these 
people  have  devoted  much  of  their 


time  and  effort  to  criticizing  the 
Soviet  Government's  refusal  to  allow 
Ukrainians  their  basic  human  rights. 
This  anniversary  salutes  these  coura- 
geous people  as  well  as  the  Ukrainians 
still  In  their  native  land  who  have 
risked  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
exile  to  publicize  the  sad  conditions  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  and  women. 

Today's  special  order  puts  the  Soviet 
Government  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  will  never  forget  the  Ukrainian 
bid  for  independence  in  1918.  At  the 
same  time,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  also  expressing  deep  concern 
that  the  Soviets  abide  by  the  HelsirUtl 
Treaty  they  signed,  guaranteeing  the 
himian  rights  of  those  persons  in  the 
U  S.S.R.  For  both  of  these  reasons,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  this  Important  commemoration 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.* 
•  Mr    DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  embark  on  a  new  year 
and  a  new  Congress,  it  is  especially  ap- 
propriate that  this  body  take  time  out 
to  reiterate  our  ongoing  and  steadfast 
commitment  to  our  compatriots  in  the 
Ukraine  upon  the  65th  anniversary  of 
their  valiant  fight  for  freedom. 

It  Is  well  documented  that  human 
rights  violations  and  Soviet  policy 
toward  this  captive  people  is  particu- 
larly severe  and  repressive. 

Yet.  a  dedicated,  grassroots  move- 
ment of  resistance  to  this  oppression 
In  Ukraine  still  confronts  the  oppres- 
sors daUy,  against  what  for  most 
would  be  Insurmountable  odds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  sponsor  an  initiative  in 
honor  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group  which  2  months  ago 
celebrated  another  great  moment  in 
Ukrainian  history:  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding.  These  Individ- 
uals-many suffering  In  Soviet  labor 
camps,  many  others  In  exile-deserve 
our  deepest  respect. 

But  today  we  are  called  on  to  honor 
another  significant  date  in  the  chron- 
icle of  Ukraine,  and  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Sthatton  and  Mr. 
RiTTBR,  for  caUlng  this  special  order. 

We  are  participating  in  a  caU  for  a 
free  Ukraine,  a  freedom  for  which  our 
Ukrainian  friends  have  fought  relent- 
lessly since  the  Communist  takeover 
many  years  ago. 

That  they  are  still  fighting  the  In- 
ternal repression  and  religious  perse- 
cution they  face  every  day  is  a  power- 
ful tribute  to  Ukrainian  courage  and 
their  strong  belief  that  someday  their 
people  will  be  free. 

It  is  a  belief  I  deeply  share  and  Join 
in  reaffirming  on  this  65th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Independence  they  so  richly 

deserve.*  _ 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  share  my  thoughts 
today  on  the  Importance  of  observing 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  We 
mark  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  free  Ukrainian  National 


Republic  with  imderstandably  solemn 
yet  strong  emotion.  „  ...  * 

We  know  all  too  palnfuUy  well  that 
Ukraine's  days  of  independence  were 
brief,  as  the  Soviet  Russian  armies 
moved  quickly  to  extinguish  all  ves- 
tiges of  sovereignty  and  freedom. 

Many  years  have  gone  by  since 
Ukraine  was  first  occupied  and  subju- 
gated by  murderous  force.  However, 
our  prayers  and  hopes  for  a  return  of 
Independence  to  Ukraine  have  not 
faded,  and  have  not  grown  sUent  with 
the  passing  of  time.  Today's  special 
order  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
marking  the  anniversary  of  this  Im- 
portant date  demonstrates  that  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  continues  to 
stand  proudly  as  a  beacon  of  freedom 
to  all  people  everywhere. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  Sam 
Strattok  and  Dow  RrrrKH  for  calling 
today's  special  order.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  that  we  in  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  draw  attention  to  the  le- 
gitimate desire  of  the  people  of 
Ukraine  for  Independence  and  nation- 
hood once  again.* 

*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
honor  today  in  rising  to  salute  the 
brave  Ukrainian  people  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  65th  anrJversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  time  In 
recent  years,  this  1983  commemora- 
tion takes  on  a  special  meaning.  The 
Soviet  Union's  Iron  Curtain  around 
central  Europe  is  beginning  to  show 
some  cracks  at  the  seams.  ITie  con- 
tinuing occupation  of  Afghanistan  by 
Russian  troops,  the  turmoU  In  Poland, 
and  the  recent  failure  of  their  wheat 
crop  have  combined  to  create  the  most 
severe  economic  crisis  in  recent 
memory  for  the  Soviets. 

Like  Poland's  Solidarity  labor  move- 
ment, strikers,  and  workers'  demands 
for  free  unionism  have  also  emerged  in 
the  Ukraine.  HopefuUy  that  situation 
win  result  In  a  lessening  of  Soviet  In- 
fluence and  control  over  the  area  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  where  the 
Ukraine  and  other  dominated  Slavic 
SUtes  will  once  again  regain  their  In- 
dependence. ^^.„ 

Mr.  Speaker.  January  22,  1918,  was  a 
day  of  true  glory  for  the  Ukraine 
when  their  free  Democratic  Parlia- 
ment, the  Rada.  declared  the  nation  s 
independence.  But  the  Communtet 
forces  that  had  taken  over  Imperialist 
Russia  during  the  revolution  of  I9n 
saw  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
as  a  serious  threat  to  itseU  and  its  hei- 
nous goals.  ,  . 

In  1922,  the  Russian  Communists 
forcibly  took  control  of  the  Ukraine 
and  began  a  brutal  repressive  cam- 
paign that  continues  today.  It  is  no 
underestimation  that  millions  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  systematlcauy 
slaughtered  by  a  series  of  Soviet  re- 
gimes over  the  past  61  years.  The  Rus- 
sian slavemasters  have  forced  the 
proud  Ukrainian  people  to  leave  their 


homeland  and  to  serve  as  slave  labor 
on  factories  and  farms  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  despite  aU  that  turmoU  and 
tragedy,  the  Ukrainians  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  somehow  managed 
to  maintain  both  their  dignity  and 
ethnic  identity.  There  is  no  question 
that  whUe  Russian  control  over  the 
Ukraine  is  brutal  and  complete,  the 
spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  has 
never  been  diminished. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  In  the  world,  set  aside  time 
to  recognize  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  That  recognition  sends  a  loud 
and  clear  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  have 
not  been  forgotten. 

That  feeling  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  written  by  a  leading 
Ukrainian  American.  Kenneth  Wanlo, 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Passaic-Bergen 
Branch  in  Clifton.  N.J.  He  sUted: 

Unless  the  alarm  ta  rung,  the  RiusUn 
empire  wiU  continue  to  grow  unabaW. 
Unless  the  truth  is  told,  more  nations  wlU 
suffer  the  same  terror  and  Indignity.  This  is 
the  true  Ukrainian  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey.  I  Join  In  saluting  the 
heroic  Ukrainian  people  on  the  anni- 
versary of  this  Important  day  In  their 
lives.  May  it  serve  as  a  hope  for  all 
Ukrainians  to  maintain  in  their  hearts, 
that  with  God's  help,  their  self -destiny 
as  a  nation  may  once  again  become  a 

reality.*  ^      ^        ^.  . 

«  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week  marked  an  important  anni- 
versary, that  of  the  65th  year  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  Ukrainian  people.  It 
is  ironic,  however,  that  the  Ukrainians 
In  their  homeland  are  imable  to  cele- 
brate because  of  the  oppressive  domi- 
nation by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  left  to 
those  of  us  on  the  outside  to  com- 
memorate this  occasion,  and  to  give  It 
the  forum  it  deserves. 

For  years,  the  Ukrainian  people  had 
longed  for  their  own  government,  and 
in  1918  that  dream  was  realized,  when 
Parliament  proclaimed  the  Independ- 
ent Ukrainian  National  Republic.  This 
fledgling  country  was  fated  to  exist  for 
only  4  years.  In  1922  the  Republic  was 
overtaken  by  the  Bolsheviks,  andthe 
Ukraine  has  not  been  free  since.  WhUe 
the  Soviet  leadership  mainUins  that 
the   Ukrainian   citizens   are   not   op- 
pressed or  exploited,  we  in  the  West 
know  that  the  struggle  for  human  dig- 
nity   and    national    rights    continues 
daily  in  the  Ukraine. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  their  Repub- 
lic on  January  22.  in  remembrance  of 
their  national  independence,  and  in 
anticipation  of  reinstating  that  free 
government.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever it  is  a  day  like  any  other,  bereft 
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of  recognitifl  a  and  celebration.  Any  ac- 
knowledgme  it  of  that  day  may  only 
be  remembei  ed  silently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance  of  the 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence I  urge  r  ly  colleagues  to  Join  in  fo- 
cusing our  attention  on  this  captive 
nation.  It  is  important  to  commemo- 
rate the  ides  Is  of  human  and  national 
rights  and  tc  lend  our  energies  and  ex- 
hortations U\  the  right  and  just  goals 
of  all  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world. 
Including  all  those  Ukrainians  current- 
ly under  Sov  et  domination.* 

•  Mr.  PORl  E31.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  65th  am  iversary  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day.  Because  of  the 
Ukrainian  peoples  brave  struggle  for 
freedom  ove*  the  past  65  years,  it  is 
fitting  that  i  ::ongress  should  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  aspirations  and  hopes  for 
freedom. 

On  Januar  |r  22,  1918.  the  Ukrainian 
National  Rei  ublic  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence frcm  foreign  powers  and  its 
existence  as  a  free  and  democratic 
state.  But  it  was  soon  crushed  by  the 
Soviet  Red  ixmy,  and  repression  and 
subjugation  I  ly  the  Soviets  became  the 
lot  of  the  Ukrainians.  Ciurently 
Ukrainians  c  >mprise  45  percent  of  the 
prisoners  in  t  he  Gulag  Archipelago. 

During  Wo  rid  War  II  the  Ukrainians 
again  sougtit  freedom  and  fought 
against  both  the  Red  army  and  the 
Nazi's.  The  I  krainlan  Insiirgent  Army 
fought  until  1952  when  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  tlie  combined  forces  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Cze  :hoslovakia,  and  Poland. 

Today  the  >eople  of  Eastern  Europe, 
too  have  bein  all  but  crushed  under 
the  Soviet  bx>t.  with  the  tyranny  in 
Poland  undir  General  Jaruezelski, 
being  only  tli  e  most  recent  example. 

The  Uniori  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  itsdf  is.  of  course,  not  all 
Russia,  but  i\  i  part  active  nations  like 
the  Ukraine,  whose  people's  ciiltural, 
religious,  an(  i  personal  rights  are  sys- 
tematically ( enied.  and  who  strive  to 
break  the  ch  dn  of  Soviet  bondage  and 
again  become  masters  of  their  own 
destinies  and  homelands.  Let  us  salute 
their  bravery  and  their  continuing 
quest  for  freedom,  on  this  65th  anni- 
versary of  Ul  rainian  independence.* 

•  Mr.  MOIi  RISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  65  years  ago.  on  January 
22.  1918.  the  Ukrainian  people, 
through  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada 
in  Kiev,  proc  aimed  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent Ukraine.  Tragically, 
Ukrainian  independence  was  cut  short 
in  only  3  short  years,  when,  after  an 
heroic  strugile.  the  Ukrainian  people 
were  forced  x)  submit  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary might.  '  ret  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  never  submitted  in  spirit  to 
Soviet  domir  ation.  Despite  decades  of 
the  most  sev  >re  forms  of  religious  and 
political  repression  by  the  Soviets, 
they  have  k<  pt  intact  their  Ukrainian 
culture,  traditions,  and  national  identi- 
ty. 


I  am  proud  to  honor  their  struggle 
today  by  Joining  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  Ukrainians  around  the  world 
to  commemorate  Ukrainian  Indexiend- 
ence  Day  and  to  affirm  the  principles 
of  human  rights  and  national  self-de- 
termination that  the  goal  of  a  free  and 
independent  Ukraine  represents. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  on  the  Department  of 
State  to  resume  the  process  of  opening 
a  U.S.  consulate  in  Kiev,  the  capital  of 
Ukraine.  In  doing  so,  the  United 
States  will  demonstrate  further  its 
commitments  to  the  important  princi- 
ples that  we  affirm  here  today.* 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  65th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  We  should 
remember  today  as  an  example  of  the 
continued  struggle  for  freedom  that 
burdens  many  of  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters around  the  world. 

This  struggle  has  not  dampened  the 
spirit  or  the  determination  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  Their  culture,  lan- 
guage, and  heritage  have  survived 
years  of  Soviet  oppression.  The 
Ukrainian  people  remain  a  strong 
force.  Although  they  are  denied  the 
right  to  live  in  freedom,  they  continue 
to  be  a  people  of  independent  spirit. 
Their  strong  desire  for  self-determina- 
tion is  unyielding. 

We  all  look  toward  the  day  the 
Ukrainian  people  wiU  gain  permanent 
independence.  The  Soviets  have,  for 
too  long  now.  denied  the  Ulcrainian 
people  the  most  basic  of  all  htunan 
rights.  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, "Those  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves."  I 
agree  with  this  statement  and  I  salute 
the  Ukrainian  people  for  their  perse- 
verance, their  fortitude  and  their  pa- 
tience. May  we  soon  see  the  day  when 
all  Ukrainians  enjoy  the  freedom  and 
independence  that  we  as  Americans 
take  for  granted.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  pride  and  admira- 
tion that  I  rise  today  to  Join  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  65th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  The  profound  courage  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  is  never  ending  in 
their  quest  to  obtain  freedom  once 
again. 

Today  we  mark  the  formation  of  the 
United  Ukrainian  Republic,  a  fuU- 
fledged  sovereign  and  independent 
state  which  was  bom  on  January  22, 
1918.  Almost  immediately  after  that 
proclamation,  the  Ukrainians  were 
thrown  into  bitter  war  with  the  Soviet 
superpowers.  Without  assistance  from 
its  Western  allies,  the  Ukrainians  val- 
iantly fought  the  Communist  invaders 
for  3V4  years  before  they  were  forced 
under  Soviet  domain. 

The  Ukrainians  continue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  Soviet  oppression.  Tear  after 
year,  day  after  day  there  are  incidents 


of  flagrant  abuse  of  human  rights- 
outright  persecution  and  genocide 
even  though  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  sig- 
natory of  the  Helsinki  Accords  on 
Human  Rights.  There  is  a  long  history 
of  countless  Ukrainians  that  are  being 
annihilated  by  deportations  and  out- 
right executions  and  man-made  fam- 
ines. At  this  time,  we  must  not  forget 
the  plight  of  a  great  Ukrainian, 
Mykola  Danylovych  Rudenko,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  to  Promote  Observance 
of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  Mr.  Rudenko 
formed  this  monitoring  group  in  No- 
vember 1976.  and  a  year  later  after 
police  searches  and  harassment  was 
arrested.  Since  1977,  Rudenko  has 
been  serving  a  very  rigid  7-year  prison 
term  for  what  the  Soviets  charged  as 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." Mr.  Rudenko  has  a  spinal  injury 
that  makes  his  work  extremely  pain- 
ful.  His  wife  continued  his  work  until 
she,  too,  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison. 

I  am  very  moved  by  the  strength  and 
conviction  of  these  individuals.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  thankful  for  this  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  pay  tribute  to  these  coura- 
geous people  and  their  overwhelming 
commitment  to  human  rights  and 
freedom.* 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Janu- 
ary 22  marked  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Ukraine.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  those  people  of 
Ukrainian  origin  in  commemorating 
this  occasion. 

While  we  celebrate  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  the  independent  Ukrainian 
state,  we  must  remember  that  the  his- 
tory of  this  proud  and  fiercely  inde- 
pendent people  nuis  strong  through- 
out history.  Even  in  the  face  of  brutal 
assaults  on  the  religious  and  cultural 
values  of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  the 
U.S.S.R..  Ukrainian  ciilture  and  tradi- 
tion still  thrives. 

As  we  well  Icnow.  the  freedom  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  was  short  lived,  al- 
though the  quest  for  freedom  contin- 
ues today.  On  January  22.  1918.  the 
Ukrainlnan  Central  Rada  in  Kiev  pro- 
claimed the  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent state  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  The 
independence  of  this  nation  was  em- 
boldened  in  November  of  1918  by  the 
addition  of  western  Ukraine  to  the 
new  United  Ukrainlnan  Republic. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
armies  of  Communist  Russia  invaded 
the  newly  independent  state.  The 
Ukrainians  fought  3  long  years  against 
tremendous  odds  before  losing  their 
freedom  to  the  Russians. 

Since  that  time  Ukrainians  have  re- 
fused to  allow  the  flame  of  freedom  to 
die.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  recognizing  the  quest  of 
the  ITkrainian  people  for  their  own  in- 
dependent nation.* 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  is  an  important  and  emo- 


tional day  in  Ukrainian  history.  It  was 
on  that  day  that  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  declared  itself  a  sover- 
eign and  democratic  state. 

This  freedom  for  which  they  fought 
so  long  to  achieve  was  short  lived. 
Three  years  later,  after  a  heroic  strug- 
gle, the  Soviet  occupation  of  the 
imraine  began.  Ever  since  that  time, 
the  Ukrainian  people  have  known  only 
exile,  persecution,  and  the  violation  of 
their  basic  human  rights. 

Today,  the  Ukrainian  people  stiu 
seek  the  independence  that  their  fore- 
fathers had  attained  in  1918.  As  Amer- 
icans we  have  been  fortunate  to  stUl 
have  the  independence  and  freedoms 
that  our  forefathers  fought  for  us  in 
1776  It  is  my  hope  that  in  cherishing 
these  freedoms,  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  the  Ukrainian  right 
of  freedom  from  the  Soviet  UnioiL 
Only  when  Soviet  policies  are  revealed 
and  repudiated  by  the  rest  of  the  civil- 
ized world  WiU  these  authorities  make 
concessions  to  humanitarian  princi- 
ples The  Soviet  Union  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  it  will  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  its  denial  of  basic  human  rights 
in  the  Ukraine.  ^  , 

In  commemoration  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day.  we  must  aU  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to 
achieve  their  independence.  The 
Ukrainian  people  have  suffered  long 
enough.  They  deserve  not  to  be  forgot- 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22  was  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine,  and  I  rise 
to  commemorate  that  event.  It  is  true 
that  many  Americans  are  not  aware 
that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  esUb- 
lished  themselves  as  an  independent 
nation  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  and 
this  is  no  accident  since  that  nation 
was    forcibly    incorporated    into    the 
Soviet  Union  just  a  few  years  later. 
The  Communist  government  of  the 
U.SS.R.   has  since  done  its  best  to 
eradicate  all  the  distinctive  features  of 
Ukrainian    culture    and    nationhood, 
and  only  the  sturdy  character  of  the 
Ukrainians  themselves  has  kept  their 
imique  national  identity  alive. 

Particular  credit  for  the  survival  of 
the  Ukrainian  culture  is  due  to  the 
Ukrainian  community  in  the  United 
States,  which  has  not  forgotten  nor  let 
the  world  forget  their  relatives  in  the 
old  country.  Ukrainian  refugees  and 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  have 
played   a  critical   role   in   preserving 
many   facets  of   this  culture  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  Jeop- 
ardy, and  I  hope  that  they  will  contin- 
ue this  good  work  until  Ukrainian  ciil- 
ture  can  again  thrive  unhampered  in 
its  native  soil.  In  preserving  this  rui- 
tional  culture  and  feeling,  the  Ameri- 
can community  has  done  a  great  serv- 
ice  not   only   to   those   still   In   the 
Xjkraine-who  are  certainly  aware  that 
they   have   not   been   forgotten-but 
also  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 


benef ite  from  the  richness  of  a  culture 
otherwise  lost  to  it. 

In  marking  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day,  Congress  plays  itapart  in  encour- 
aging and  honoring  a  brave  people.* 
*  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  65th  anniversary 
of  the  most  important  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ukraine— on  January  22. 
1918.  the  Ukrainian  people  declared 
national  independence. 

Three  years  after  the  declaration  of 
independence,  the  Ukrainian  nation 
was  brutally  subjected  to  occupation 
by  the  armed  forces  of  Communist 
Russia.  Throughout  the  60  years  of 
foreign  domination  which  followed, 
the  Soviet  Union  consistently  re- 
pressed and  terrorized  the  Ukrainian 
people,  denying  them  aU  human  rights 
and.  what  is  more,  the  right  to  self-de- 
termination. „     ,  . 

Despite  this,  the  Ukrainians  have 
never  wavered  in  their  vision  for  a  free 
Ukraine.  Theirs  has  been  a  daily  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  justice  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  and  nurture  a  unique  cul- 
ture and  ethnic  identity. 

We  in  America  enjoy  the  greatest 
freedoms  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Yet   we  cannot  and  must  not  forget 
the  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world,  and  specif  icaUy  in  the  Ukraine, 
who  have  been  unable  to  share  in  the 
fruits  of  freedom.  Their  struggle  is  our 
struggle,  for  we  are  aU  partners  in  the 
same  cause.  When  freedom  is  demed 
for  one.  we  are  aU  endangered.  On  this 
day  let  us  all  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
Ukrainian   people,   and   our   undying 
hope  that  Justice  and  liberty  will  pre- 
vail throughout  the  world.* 
*  Mr  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
observance  of  the  conttauing  struggle 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  poUUcal 
and     cultural     todependence     from 
R,ussi& 

I  wish  to  begta  by  thanktog  my  col- 
league for  sponsoring  this  important 
observation  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  appreciate  his  allow- 
ing me  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
decry  the  forcible  imposition  of  tyran- 
ny on  the  people  of  the  Ukratoe. 

The  history  of  the  Ukratoe  and  its 
people  is  replete  with  examples  of  po- 
litical and  cultural  harassment  and  op- 
pression. The  tsars  subjugated  the 
Ukratoe  long  ago  for  its  food  suppUes 
and  its  strategic  location.  Ever  stoce 
that  time  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
struggled  and  at  times  have  fought  for 
their  todependence  and  their  heritage. 
When  the  revolution  overthrew  the 
tsar  to  1917  and  promised  a  new  begln- 
ntog  for  aU  of  the  Russian  Empire 
there  was  hope  and  anticipation  to  the 
Ukratoe  that  the  words  were  not 
hoUow  and  the  promises  not  empty. 

With  the  breakdown  of  the  poUtical 
structure  that  had  existed  and  main- 
tatoed  the  bonds  of  servitude  on  mU- 
lions  of  people  the  Ukratoe  declared 
and  esUblished  its  todependence.  It 


was  not  long  before  the  true  meeting 
of  the  new  promises  became  clear  as 
the  new  repubUc  was  tovaded  by  sever- 
al armies  and  a  years  long  armed 
struggle  foUowed.  The  brave  people 
who  were  wllltog  to  die  for  freedom 
were  overcome  after  exhausting  their 
resources  and  failing  to  receive  help 
that  they  deserved  from  others.  The 
Ukrainian  people  have  now  learned 
the  lesson  that  their  Bolshevik  over- 
lords are  even  worse  than  their  prede- 
cessors because  they  are  even  more 
ruthless  and  efficient  brutallzers  of 

the  human  spirit.  

The  repremion  and  murders  ordered 
by  Stalto  to  the  1930's  were  unprece- 
dented untU  that  time  and  have  only 
been  surpassed  by  Stalto's  contenujo- 
rary  madman— Adolf  Hitter.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  the  noble  people  of  the 
Ukratoe.  not  Just  for  their  suffering, 
but  for  their  spirit  and  perseverance. 
These  people  have  not  lost  hope— they 
conttoue  to  their  lonely  and  frustrat- 
ing vigil  of  the  soul  for  peace,  freedom 
and  their  owm  identity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  what  we 
say  here  today  will  not  change  the 
world  or  even  that  part  of  it  ruled  by 
the  Soviet  slave  masters,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  can  matotato  spiritual 
solidarity  with  these  people  and  aU 
peoples  who  are  kept  from  exercising 
the  most  basic  Uberties  that  we  to  this 
Nation  hold  so  dear.  We  are  fortunate 
to  the  United  States  because  our  mas- 
ters were  an  ocean  away  from  us  and 
there  were  people  there  who  recog- 
nized the  righteousness  of  our  cause. 
For  this  very  reason  we  owe  less  fortu- 
nate people  who  are  still  seeking  to 
Joto  us  the  best  that  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves to  protecting  our  freedom  and 
asking  for  theirs.* 

*  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  earnest  support  for  the 
cause  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  While 
today  the  world  commemorates  the 
65th  year  of  declared  todependence 
for  the  Ukratoe,  for  the  Ukrainian 
people  these  65  years  have  been  filled 
with  repression  and  void  of  basic  free- 
doms which  we  as  Americans  have 
come  to  expect. 

All  Americans  should  pause  today  to 
rejoice  to  our  own  freedom  and  re- 
member those  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate-those  who  are  dominated  by 
conttoued  efforts  to  smother  their  cul- 
ture,  traditions,   and   self-determina- 

I  ask  my  coUeagues'  conttoued  sup- 
port, and  I  ask  all  Americans  to  re- 
member that  freedom  is  not  easy- 
that  freedom  is  given  to  those  who 
fight  for  it— lest  we  grow  complacent 
toward  the  rights  for  which  our  pred- 
ecessors to  this  Congress  struggled. 

Let  us  solemnly  mark  this  day  as  the 
day  to  which  the  Ukramian  people  de- 
clared their  todependence.  I  commend 
my  coUeagues  for  their  efforts  to  focus 
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world  atten  ton  on  the  plight  of  the 
Ukrainian  p<  iopIe.« 

•  Mr.  FOR  3TTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  t  \  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagui  s  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrain  an  National  Republic's 
Proclamation  of  Independence.  For  a 
brief  period  between  1918  and  1921.  a 
free  Ukraini  ui  nation  was  a  reality.  In 
1931.  with  ;he  Bolsheviks  firmly  in 
control  of  the  Russian  Government. 
Ukraine's  short-lived  freedom  was 
ended  when  it  was  forced  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  Though  they  were  initially 
promised  thi  i  right  to  retain  their  cul- 
tural and  po  itical  independence,  years 
of  Russian  i  ersecution  and  repression 
have  made  ii  clear  that  the  Kremlin's 
goal  was  to  brush  Ukrainian  national- 
ism forever. 

It  is  unfottimate  that  many  Ameri- 
cans misunderstand  the  nature  of 
Ukraine  and  its  people.  They  are  pres- 
ently a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  but 
they  are  cei  tainly  not  "Russian"  by 
culture  or  e  hnicity.  Historically,  the 
Ukrainians  liave  had  a  distinct  tradi- 
tion which  p  reduced  their  own  brands 
of  art,  litetfiture,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage. The:  are  also  blessed  with 
fierce  natioi  lalism  and  individualism 
which  have  kept  their  tradition  alive 
in  the  face  o  f  Russian  attempts  to  ob- 
literate theii  culture. 

Today,  th ;  50  million  Ukrainians 
living  under  Russian  domination  com- 
prise 20  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
population  and  its  largest  ethnic 
group.  The  n  millions  of  Ukrainians  who 
have  chosen  to  leave  their  homeland 
over  the  ye  us  have  had  a  positive 
impact  on  th  e  United  States.  Our  cul- 
ture has  been  enriched  by  the  2  mil- 
lion Ukraini  ui  Americans  now  living 
in  this  coui  try.  They  brought  with 
them  the  hcpe  that  Ukraine  will  one 
day  regain  ii  s  independence  and  they 
continue  to  xrork  toward  that  goal.  I 
think  it  is  ai  ipropriate  that  Ukrainian 
Americans  Ii  re  in  a  nation  which,  like 
their  homelmd.  has  proved  to  the 
world  that  c  enial  of  freedom  only  in- 
tensifies peo  >le's  thirst  to  be  free.* 

•  Mr.  DUR  UN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
cans and  Uki  ainian  nationals  celebrat- 
ed their  ind<  pendence  day  last  Satur- 
day. Januarj  22.  1983.  Sixty-five  years 
ago.  the  Ukiaine  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Since  Ukrtinian  independence,  this 
nation  has  teen  the  battlegroimd  for 
two  World  V  ars,  attacked  by  both  the 
Germans  ani  I  then  the  Russians.  The 
Soviet  regime  has  subjected  the 
Ukraine  to  \s  rule  and  subjected  the 
people  to  a  » tries  of  indignities,  includ- 
ing food  sh4irtages.  political  suppres- 
sion and  attc  mpts  at  cultural  annihila- 
tion. 

But  the  U  Tainians  are  a  strong,  re- 
silient, and  fighting  people,  never 
having  becor  le  politically  nor  cultural- 
ly subservieiit  to  any  foreign  govern- 
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ment.  This  is  highlighted  by  the  cour- 
age of  the  UFA,  the  anti-Communist 
Ukrainian  nationalist  guerrillas  of 
1952.  and  by  two  Ukrainian  literary 
critics  arrested  in  1966  for  a  spirited 
defense  of  fellow  Ukrainian  poets 
against  attempts  by  the  Soviet  literary 
bureaucracy  to  impose  conformity 
upon  them.  By  commimicating  openly 
with  foreign  visitors,  the  Ukrainians 
casually  defy  the  Soviet  KGB's  rules 
of  silence. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  on  their  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence. By  so  doing,  we  can  give 
hope  to  all  Ukrainians  that  there  will 
be  a  rebirth  of  their  independence.  We 
must  continue  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  those  who  suffer  from  the  Soviet 
Government's  ongoing  policy  of  deny- 
ing basic  human  rights.* 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  a  privilege  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  observance  of  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  Independence.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  50  million  citizens  of 
Ukraine  are  unable  to  celebrate  this 
occasion  in  true  freedom.  This  is  an- 
other day  of  infamy  for  the  oppressive 
Soviet  regime,  which  has  imposed  its 
will  and  government  on  the  proud  and 
courageous  Ukrainian  people. 

As  is  the  case  in  other  republics 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  police  state, 
the  strength  and  character  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  has  not  been 
crushed  by  the  fear  of  government 
sanctions.  In  spite  of  the  KGB 
menace,  imprisonment,  and  constant 
threats,  many  brave  citizens  stand 
strong  and  maintain  their  ciilture  and 
traditions,  which  date  back  over  1,000 
years. 

For  well  over  6  years,  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group  has  been  monitoring 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
accords.  The  plight  of  that  group's 
members  is  most  indicative  of  the  poli- 
cies of  repression  and  brutality  prac- 
ticed by  Soviet  authorities.  All  have 
been  incarcerated,  placed  in  internal 
exile,  or  forced  to  leave  their  native 
country.  Yet  others  take  their  places 
and  continue  the  struggle  for  dignity 
and  respect  of  their  rights  as  citizens 
of  a  sovereign  and  free  nation. 

We  have  to  let  the  message  of  those 
who  have  been  silenced  by  persecution 
be  made  known  to  all  Americans  and 
people  throughout  the  world  who 
treasure  freedom  and  human  rights. 
Again  and  again,  we  must  repeat  the 
stories  of  Soviet  contempt  for  justice 
and  the  sanctity  of  international  ac- 
cords upholding  human  rights.  With- 
out our  help,  the  captors  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  will  go  to  even  great- 
er lengths  to  snuff  out  the  flame  of  re- 
sistance. Today  I  call  once  more  upon 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  and  all 
who  represent  the  American  people  to 
support  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  free- 
dom so  that  the  citizens  of  Ukraine 


can  some  day  Join  us  in  the  communi- 
ty of  free  nations.* 


THE  MILITARY  FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  from  a  district  that  from  the 
very  outset  of  its  existence— before  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  and  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock— has  been  a  major  military  out-.^.-^^ 
post.  From  the  days  of  the  £taipire  of  ^ 
New  Spain,  to  the  present  moment. 
San  Antonio  has  been  a  military  city. 
We.  in  San  Antonio,  are  sensitive  to 
what  sound  defense  means:  and  we 
support  with  extraordinary  consisten- 
cy a  defense  program  that  meets  our 
pressing  national  needs.  But  as  I 
pointed  out  in  two  addresses  during 
the  past  2  weeks  in  my  district,  our 
real  needs  stand  in  great  danger  of 
being  swamped  by  poor  natioiwl  lead- 
ership. It  is  not  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  spend  unprecedented  siuns  of 
money  on  defense;  the  President  must 
show  what  the  needs  are.  define  those 
needs  with  precision,  and  have  a  pro- 
gram that  clearly  protects  our  central 
national  interests. 

The  problem  we  face  today  is  that 
defense  spending  is  perceived  as  not 
Just  huge,  but  blind.  This  leads  to  the 
threat  that  the  opposite  extreme  will 
take  place— that  we  will  have  blind 
and  imwise  cuts.  The  only  way  to  pre-  , 
vent  that  kind  of  disaster  will  be  for 
the  President  to  do  more  than  project 
images— he  must  produce  a  program  of 
real  substance.  That  is  the  crucial  test 
of  leadership.  It  does  not  matter  how 
persuasive  the  speech  or  the  speaker 
is,  because  what  counts  is  its  content, 
its  meat.  An  orator  may  be  much  ad- 
mired, but  people  do  not  mistake  ora- 
tory for  leadership. 

The  great  test  for  a  successful  de- 
fense policy  is  at  hand.  This  is  a  criti- 
cal year,  a  crucial  year.  It  demands 
much  of  Congress,  and  also  much  of 
the  President.  We  are  in  great  danger 
of  a  colossal  failure  in  defense  policy; 
the  President  must  now  provide  not 
Just  the  words  of  leadership;  he  must 
produce  reasoning  and  substance. 
Thus  far,  he  has  not  done  so.  As  one 
who  believes  in  a  strong  defense  pro- 
gram, I  believe  it  is  among  the  most 
urgent  of  all  our  problems,  to  under- 
stand what  is  happening  and  not  to 
fall  into  the  trap  that  has  been  set 
before  us.  Blind  cutting  of  defense 
programs  is  no  more  rational  than 
blind  spending,  as  I  explained  In  my 
statements  January  15  and  17.  and  I 
include  those  statements  in  the 
Record. 


REMAKKS  op  U.S.  RKFHBSniTATIVI  HDimY  B. 
OOHCAUZ.  TnCAS  RCSSKVE  Omc»8  A»80- 

ciATioH,  Sak  Airromo.  Tex.,  Jaitoahy  15. 
1983 

1  want  to  begin  by  thanking  you  for  the 
privilege  of  being  with  you  thU  evening. 
Being  cltlzen-soldlere.  you  have  a  special 
place  In  our  country,  because  you  have  an- 
swered the  highest  caU  of  citlzenshlp-the 
call  of  service  to  the  country.  It  Is  an  honor 
for  me  to  Join  In  this  event,  because  It  Is 
always  a  privilege  to  stand  with  those  who 

serve. 

These  are  troubled  times,  far  more  trou- 
bled than  anyone  might  have  suspected  In 
the  sour  winter  of  just  2  years  ago.  when 
the  Iranian  hostage  crisis  was  coming  to  an 
end  and  a  new  President  coming  to  power. 
The  nation's  economy  is  terribly  wounded 
and  appears  to  be  a  long  way  from  recover- 
ing health.  No  one  expecU  more  than  a 
modest  recovery,  and  there  are  Internation- 
al circumstances  that  could.  In  fact,  trigger 
a  genuine  economic  disaster  such  as  the 
worid  has  not  seen  In  50  years.  Measured  In 
real  terms,  our  nations  wealth  Is  not  grow- 
ing at  all-in  fact.  It  Is  shrinking  The  vjUue 
of  our  national  product  today  is  less  than  It 
was  1  year  ago.  and  about  the  same  as  It  was 

2  years  ago.  In  truth  and  fact,  the  national 
product  of  the  United  States  has  not  shown 
any  significant  growth  In  4  years.  Nor  docs 
anyone  expect  much  real  growth  In  this 

'^  D«wn  on  the  farm.  1982  was  the  worst 
year  since  1933.  the  lowest  year  of  the  Grwt 
Depression.  Up  In  the  factory  heartlands, 
through  the  cities  great  and  small,  there  ^e 
millions  of  unemployed-12  mllUon  on  the 
register  and  another  2  mUllon  out  of  work 
but  too  discouraged  even  to  register.  Only 
one  out  of  four  of  the  unemployed  Is  getting 
any  kind  of  compensation.  Translated  into 
pracUcal  reality,  what  that  means  Is  that 
millions  of  Americans  are  being  forced  Into 
poverty— Into   homelessness   and   into  des- 
peration and  degradation.  Because  the  econ- 
omy is  shrinking.  3  million  Jobs  In  this  coun- 
try have  simply  vanished  since  1981.  Two 
million  jobs  in  manufacturing  V^'^'^^^ 
been  lost  in  the  last  2  years.  A  half  mlUlon 
construction  jobs  have  been  swaUowed  up.  A 
half  million  service  Jobs  have  disappeared. 

But  not  only  are  Americans  losing  Jobs  be- 
cause of  a  shrinking  economy;  those  who 
still  have  Jobs  are  seeing  their  earning 
power  erode  away.  The  typical  weekly  pay- 
rfieck  In  1977  was  $189.  Last  month,  meas- 
ured In  those  same  1977  doUars,  the  pay- 
check was  worth  $30  less. 

I  dwell  on  all  thU  because  economic  uncer- 
tainty translates  into  personal  uncertainty 
and  personal  fear.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
Presidents  economic  program  Is  not  work- 
ing Instead  of  growth,  we  have  an  actual 
shrinkage  In  the  economy-not  '■J^^^°^' 
but  what  U  in  fact  a  depression.  Instead  of 
confidence,  we  have  fear.  Instead  of  boom- 
ing investment,  we  have  Industry  after  In- 
dustry cutting  back  on  expansion  plans.  In- 
stead of  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  we 
have  real  rates  of  Interest  that  are  at  his- 
torically high  levels.  For  instance,  home 

mortgages  are  now  at  a»>o"V^i«r^  th^ 
whereas,  in  historic  terms.  »»»ed  on  the 
present  economic  situation,  they  should  be 
at  about  7  or  8  percent.  Interest  rates.  In 
other  words,  are  unjustifiably  high  even 
though  the  Reagan  program  promised  rapid 
declines  In  such  rates.  „.ii,«rv 

Well,  what  does  aU  this  mean  for  military 
policy?  The  connection  is  close,  and  it  is 
vital. 


First  of  all,  when  the  PresidentVieconomlc 
poUcy-and  this  appUes  to  any  Prertdent- 
does  not  work,  people  loae  confidence. 
People  ask:  U  this  guy  la  so  wrong  on  eco- 
nomic policy,  what  makes  you  so  sure  that 
he  U  right  on  anything  else? 

Second,  when  people  are  going  hungry 
and  losing  their  homes,  losing  their  fanns. 
and    when    their    chUdren   see    too    lltUe 
chance  of  getting  a  decent  Job.  they  cannot 
understand  why  the  President  wants  to  cut 
out  money  for  education,  money  for  Jobs, 
and  money  for  food  while  at  the  same  ttoe 
carrying  out  a  program  that  will  double  the 
cost  of  defense  In  a  period  of  1ms  than  6 
years.  When  a  man  has  to  take  his  fwnlly 
bito  a  soup  kitchen,  and  sit  his  kids  down 
beside  derelicts,  because  there  Is  no  Job  and 
there  Is  no  money  and  the  food  stamps 
dont  last  a  month,  that  man  is  going  to  adL 
how  the  country  can  afford  vast  new  out- 
lays for  military  weapons,  but  can  t  afford 
to  leave  him  with  any  pride  or  decency  or 
hope.  And  let  me  teU  you.  there  are  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands,  of  decent,  proud 
and  hardworking  Americans  who  find  them- 
selves In  exactly  that  kind  of  sltittUon. 

I  recite  all  this  by  way  of  saying  that,  to 
those  of  us  who  were  aware  of  the  situation, 
todays  demands  for  cuts  In  the  mUltary 
budget  are  by  no  means  a  surprise. 

It  is  also  not  a  surprise  that  the  Defense 
Department  alms  to  make  Its  cutbacks  in 
such  areas  as  training  and  maintenMce, 
which    it    has   curtaUed    for    ye»«-    Ey*" 
though  Secretary  Weinberger  ctaimed  that 
readiness  would  be  a  prime  objective,  the 
fact  Is  that  we  are  years  away  from  curing 
shortages  In  parte,  the  Defense  Department 
is  paying  UtUe  more  than  Up  service  to  Im- 
proved logistics  support,  and  instead  of  to- 
eing training  funds.  Mr.  Weinberger  Is 
planning  to  cut  back  on  large-scale  milita^ 
exercises.  The  Pentagon  U  so  preoccupied 
with  ite  Incredible  procurement  target*  Uiat 
It  Is  neglectlng-dangerously  so-the  need  to 
nudntain  and  be  ready  with  what  It  has 
available  now,  ThU  Is  not  a  new  falling  at 
the  Pentagon,  but  more  In  the  nature  of  an 
old  and  dangerous  habit. 

•poT  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
an  ef fecUve  national  defense-and  I  am  one 
of  them-the  hard  fact  Is  that  we  are  facing 
very  difficult  times.  It  does  not  make  me 
happy  to  see  that  my  fears  of  2  years  ago 
and  of  last  year  have  turned  out  to  be  accu- 
rate It  does  not  make  me  happy  to  say  that 
tough  times  are  ahead  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram, but  let  me  explain  why  I  feel  this  U 

the  cftfiC 

The  questions  that  are  being  raised  today 
about  the  defense  budget  were  easily  fore- 
seeable. They  should  not  surprise  anybody. 
They  are  a  consequence  of  the  bad  econom- 
ic situation  that  we  are  In-a  situation  that. 
incidentally.  I  warned  about  when  Mr. 
Reagan  proposed  his  program.  And  Uie 
questions  are  being  raised  because  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment  faces  an  unprecedented 
deficit,  about  which  I  will  say  more  In  a  few 

"Tsald'that  the  questions  were  foreseeable. 
Almost  exacUy  1  year  ago.  I  sent  a  stall 
member  to  thU  base,  among  others,  to  look 
over  military  construction  requeste.  My  spe- 
cif Ic  instruction  at  that  time  was  to  toll  the 
local  commanders  that  by  budget  time  1 
year  hence-meaning  right  now  today-eco- 
nomic conditions  and  the  Federal  deficit 
would  be  so  bad  that  the  Reagan  admJiUs- 
tratlon  would  be  very  largely  discredited. 
My  further  Instruction  was  to  warn  local 

commanders    that    1    T^*^ .^^^^Z^M^ 
meaning  today,  right  now-there  would  be 


great  and  perhaps  IrreslsUble  demands  to 
cut  the  mlUtary  budget.  I  also  warned  that 
among  the  first  things  to  be  cut  back  would 
be  mUltary  construcUon.  I  said  that  U  any- 
body had  anything  urgent  that  was  plaxmed 
for  the  1984  budget,  they'd  better  let  me 
know,  because  ftocal  1983  was  Botag  to  be 
about  the  last  good  opportunity.  Well,  here 
we  are  in  1983.  and  It  Is  tnidget  time.  Secre- 
tarv  of  Defense  Weinberger  this  week  an- 
nouiiced  some  cutbacks  for  his  fiscal  year 
19M  plan,  and  sure  enough,  military  con- 
strucUon is  In  for  reductions.  We'U  soon 
know  the  details,  but  the  direcUon  U  dear— 
my  warning  was  correct. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Reagan  predict- 
ed that  his  program  would  produce  a  Feder- 
al deficit  of  about  $22  billion  for  f tacid  1983. 
and  a  smaU  surplus  for  fiscal  1984.  WelL  It 
turns  out  that  the  1983  deficit  will  prtAably 
run  about  $150  bUUon,  and  the  1984  flgme 
will  be  about  $200  bUllon.  In  other  words. 
far  from  fixing  the  fiscal  problems  th^  he 
talked  about  for  30  years,  he's  made  them 
Infinitely,  maybe  Irreparably,  worse.  These 
are  very  large  numbers,  beyond  the  mmd  oi 
man  reaUy  to  comprehend.  I^t  me  try  and 
translate  them  Into  more  useful  torms. 

At  present  and  projected  leveU.  the  Feder- 
al deficit  U  eating  up  60  percent  or  more  of 
aU  net  new  savings  In  this  country.  As  long 
as  the  economy  U  depressed,  that  Isn  t  bad. 
But  economic  recovery  would  mean  an  in- 
creased demand  for  loans  from  people  who 
want  to  buy  automobUes  or  homes,  and  an 
increased  demand  for  loans  from  business 
people  who  are  expanding  their  operatloM. 
Unless  the  Federal  Reaerve  acte  In  a  way  to 
accommodate  aU  that  demand,  the  gigantic 
deficit  would  tond  to  drive  Interest  rates  up. 
But  If  the  demand  for  money  Is  accommo- 
dated, InfUtlonary  fears  could  buUd  up.  and 
Interest  rates  remain  unrealUtlcaUy   high 
anyway.  In  either  case,  recovery  would  get 
killed  In  the  cradle. 

But  what  does  aU  this  have  to  do  with  fi- 
nancing the  defense  budget?  Everythlxjg. 

If  the  Federal  deficit  is  going  to  be  re- 
duced very  much,  there  are  precious  few 

'^'IS  ~mfS-  the  deficit  wUl  be  taken 
care  of  by  economic  growth.  But  not  very 
much,  since  growth  wUl  be  little  or  nothing 
In  the  next  12  months,  barring  some  miracu- 
lous change  in  worldwide  conditions,  and 
some  sudden  stroke  of  genius  /rom  the 
White  House,  and  some  change  of  heart  at 
the  Federal  Reserve.  «„.„- 

Second,  a  certain  amount  of  deficit  flnwic- 
ing  Is  no  problem.  The  problem  occurs  when 
overall  economic  management  is  bad-whlch 
is  the  case  right  now-or  when  the  deficit  is 
too  big  for  the  economy  to  accommodate, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  present  policies 
remain  unchanged  In  a  time  of  overall  re- 
covery. ^  ,  , 
So.  what  are  the  choices? 
The  Federal  budget  today  consiste  In  the 
main  of  Just  three  things;  defense.  Income 
security,  and  Interest  on  the  debt. 

If  you  added  up  the  cost  of  the  defense 
budget,  together  with  Income  security 
(that's  social  security,  VA  pensions  medi- 
care, and  the  like),  you  would  have  70  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget.  If  you  threw  In 
interest  paymente  (which  have  Increased 
almost  100  percent  under  Mr.  Reagan) 
those  three  functions  would  account  tor  U4 
percent  of  the  whole  Federal  budget. 

Mr  Reagan  has  said  that  he  does  not 
want  to  cut  social  security,  and  that  he  will 
not  cut  the  defense  budget.  It's  impossible 
to  cut  interest  obligations,  since  those  are 
contract  obligations.  So  that  leaves  you  with 
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then  that  budget-cut  talk 
defense  budget.  With  14  mil- 
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a  defense  program  that  has 
and  priorities.  For  de- 
thing  is  crucial, 
tgo.  I  suggested  that  the  De- 
had  done  a  poor  Job  of 
its  mission,   and   that   the 
:hat  time.  Mr.  Carter)  had  not 
of  setting  out  what  our  na- 
were.  Consequently,  I  said 
Ikry  program  tried  to  be  every- 
ever  rbody  at  once,  which  made  it 


unable  to  do  anything  for  anybody  very 
weU. 

Today,  3  years  later,  the  Pentagon  budget 
is  being  pictured  as  a  Santa  grab-bag,  with 
no  sense  or  priority  or  order.  That  may  be 
untrue  and  it  may  be  unfair,  but  the  reality 
is  that  if  Mr.  Carter  did  a  poor  Job  of  setting 
out  national  objectives,  Mr.  Reagan  has 
done  no  job  at  all.  The  result  is  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  portrayed  as  operating 
with  nothing  but  a  blank  check.  That  is 
unfair,  it  is  unfortunate— but  what  is  worst 
of  all.  it  could  be  tragic  in  terms  of  our  abili- 
ty to  do  what  we  need  to  do  to  maintain  our 
position  and  security  in  the  world.  If  it  was 
important  2  years  ago  to  have  a  clearly  un- 
derstood set  of  national  objectives,  and  a 
program  that  is  clearly  designed  to  carry 
out  those  goals,  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  have 
it  today,  for  otherwise  the  defense  budget  is 
reduced  to  simply  another  target  for  pan- 
iclty  budget  cuts.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  we  should  have  learned  In  ttiis  century, 
it  is  that  the  defense  program  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  on  a  start-and-stop 
basis,  nor  something  that  can  be  done  on  a 
panic  basis  (at  least  not  in  the  missUe  age). 
Defense  requires  sustained  effort.  It  re- 
quires thoughtful  effort.  But  we  are  in 
danger  of  making  it  Just  another  marble  in 
the  annual  budget  tournament— unless 
there  is  a  better  perception  of  what  we  must 
do.  what  we  aim  to  do.  and  how  we  aim  to 
do  it.  That  is  a  task  that  President  Carter 
did  not  do  very  well,  but  tragically,  one  that 
Mr.  Reagan  has  not  done— nor  attempted  to 
do— at  all.  The  results  can  be  terrible. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  outlook  today. 
Yet.  I  would  not  be  true  if  I  said  that  I  had 
anything  less  than  faith  in  my  country,  in 
its  people,  and  in  its  future. 

It  may  l>e  that  our  leaders  will  not  lead- 
but  our  people  will  push.  And.  therefore.  I 
believe  that  though  this  Is  our  winter  of  dis- 
content, the  time  is  not  far  away  when  the 
needs  I  have  spoken  about  will  be  met— 
when  we  wlU  have  national  priorities  and 
programs  that  our  people  believe  in.  will 
support,  and  that  will  serve  us  well. 

Rkmakks  or  U.S.  Repkeskhtativx  Hxniit  B. 
Gonzalez.  AMSxicAif  Logistics  Associa- 
noH.  Jamuakt  17.  1983 

Welcome  to  San  Antonio!  I  would  not 
want  your  day  to  be  as  hot  as  a  jalapeno, 
but  I  hope  that  your  stay  here  is  as  mellow 
as  a  maiiachi. 

Back  in  the  days  when  General  Eisenhow- 
er was  a  young  officer  stationed  here  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  San  Antonio  was  known 
as  the  mother-in-law  of  the  Army— so  many 
Army  members  were  married  there.  That's 
one  way  of  explaining  the  close  connection 
between  this  city  and  the  military,  but  it 
isn't  quite  accurate.  In  point  of  fact,  San 
Antonio  is  more  like  the  daughter  of  the 
regiment,  because  it  had  its  beginnings  as  a 
missionary  garrison,  outpost  of  the  Empire 
of  New  Spain.  If  you  were  to  go  out  to  mis- 
sion San  Jose— and  I  hope  you  do— you  will 
see  a  church,  but  you  will  also  see  that  the 
church  is  in  the  middle  of  a  fortified  com- 
pound. All  of  this  dates  back  to  1619,  which 
means  that  San  Antonio  was  a  significant 
military  outpost  before  the  Pilgrims  found 
their  way  to  the  rocky  shore  of  Plymouth. 
From  that  time  to  this,  our  city  has  had  a 
close  relationship  with  the  military.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  the  city  hall  sits  on  a 
piece  of  ground  known  as  Military  Plaza. 
That's  not  because  the  city  fathers  wanted 
to  honor  the  military,  but  because  in  Old 
Spain,  every  city  including  this  one  had  two 
parks,  or  plazas.  One  of  those  parks  was  for 


trmlning  the  militia,  keeping  the  soldiers  in 
shape— and  so  it  was  called  the  Military 
Plaxa.  It  just  happened  that  when  the  time 
came  to  build  a  city  hall,  in  the  last  century, 
the  budget  was  too  tight  to  allow  for  the 
purchase  of  land.  So,  as  city  fathers  are 
wont  to  do,  the  city  hall  was  plunked  down 
in  the  midst  of  what  had  been  a  fine  park- 
Military  Flasa. 

Even  though  the  Alamo  is  our  best  luiown 
military  landmark,  you  and  I  both  know 
that  this  town  is  the  place  where  military 
aviation  really  got  its  modem  start— at  the 
old  parade  ground  on  Fort  Sam  Houston— at 
Kelly  Field,  where  Lindbergh  learned  the 
mysteries  of  flying  a  wood,  wire,  and  canvas 
airplane— and  at  Randolph  Field,  which  in 
its  day  was  the  best  known  military  land- 
mark outside  of  West  Point,  as  much  a 
symbol  of  air  power  then  as  the  Pentagon  is 
today  of  the  whole  defense  establishment. 

Our  town  started  as  a  military  outpost;  it 
has  always  been  host  to  a  military  garrison, 
up  to  and  including  the  Rough  Riders,  and 
all  Idnds  of  soldiery,  whether  better  or 
worse,  whether  boot  recruit  or  astronaut. 
We're  proud  of  that  history  and  relation- 
ship, and  proud  to  have  you  here  in  our 
town. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  these  are  un- 
certain times.  We  have  no  way  of  Icnowlng 
what  the  Reagan  administration  is  about  to 
propose  by  way  of  a  defense  budget,  but  we 
do  luiow  that  the  budget  process  this  year  is 
the  most  disorderly  perhaps  of  any  in 
modem  times.  As  just  one  example,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  told  to  make 
cuts  in  his  1984  program,  the  Secretary  first 
floated  a  trial  balloon  calling  for  a  4  percent 
pay  cap  on  military  cost  of  living  pay  in- 
creases. The  very  next  day  he  called  for  an 
outright  freeze  on  pay.  On  neither  occasion, 
did  he  so  much  as  bother  to  call  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  ask  for  their  recommen- 
dations. The  Joint  Chiefs  had  different 
ideas,  because  they  Icnow  that  Mr.  Wein- 
berger's implusive  move  was  simply  not  real- 
istic. 

This  is  one  small  example  of  a  process 
that  has  gotten  out  of  hand.  The  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  make  a  clear  definition 
of  what  our  national  interests  really  are, 
and  what  our  military  mission  really  is. 
That  has  left  the  Defense  Department 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  places,  maldng 
it  less  capable  and  less  credible,  despite  un- 
precedented defense  spending.  What  this 
wiU  led  to  Is  an  adverse  reaction— one  that 
we  can  already  see  building.  The  result  will 
be  bad  in  the  other  way— blind  cutting  in  re- 
action to  what  is  perceived  as  blind  spend- 
ing. This  Icind  of  outcome  would  of  course 
be  dangerous  to  our  national  security,  for  as 
anybody  in  the  logistics  business  knows,  a 
successful  defense  depends  on  careful  plan- 
ning and  a  sustained  effort.  If  the  Lone 
Ranger  can't  reload  his  six  gun,  then  even 
silver  bullets  are  no  help.  And  that  is  what 
Is  at  stake  in  the  current  debate— whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have  the  careful  and 
well-thought-out  program,  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  the  sustained  effort  we 
must  have.  The  outcome  largely  depends  on 
whether  or  not  this  administration  can  over- 
come its  disarray.  There  is  no  doubt— none 
whatever— that  this  is  a  crucial  year  for  a 
credible  and  sustainable  defense  effort. 

This  is  not  a  question  that  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  partisan  debate.  It  is  a  matter  of 
our  deepest  and  most  basic  national  inter- 
est. We  here  in  San  Antonio  know  and  un- 
derstand that  It  is  among  the  most  difficult 
of  all  political  taslu  to  summon  up  the  cour- 
age to  sustain  a  military  program  during 


hard  economic  times.  But  we  also  know  that 
this  is  an  age  in  which  the  luxury  of  time  to 
prepare  no  longer  exists,  for  this  is  truly  the 
age  of  the  quick  or  the  dead. 

A  few  yards  from  here  is  the  Alamo.  Santa 
Ana  won  that  battle  because  he  enjoyed 
overwhelming  numbers.  But  not  many 
weelu  after  the  Alamo,  Santa  Ana  suffered 
total  defeat,  in  an  afternoon  battle  at  San 
Jacinto.  I  don't  think  a  single  soldier  of  his 
army  escaped  death  or  capture  that  day. 
The  disaster  that  hit  Santa  Ana  was  the 
result  of  surprise:  it  seems  that  the  Genera- 
lissimo had  taken  time  for  his  daily  siesta, 
and  a  dalliance  with  a  certain  young  lady. 
You  might  say  that  he  suffered  defeat,  and 
Texas  gained  independence,  because  Santa 
Ana  was  overconfident,  thoughtless,  and 
careless.  That  was  in  1836.  Today,  nearly 
150  years  later,  the  weapons  of  war  have 
changed— but  one  thing  that  remains  the 
same  is  that  today,  it's  still  an  invitation  to 
disaster  to  be  caught  with  your  military 
pants  down.  We.  in  San  Antonio,  under- 
stand that— and  so  do  you,  and  so  must  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Again,  as  we  say  here,  bienvenidos,  y 
buenas  dias.* 


in  training  at  Chicago  area'  military 
bases. 

I  congratulate  him  on  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  his  column,  and  I  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  Irv  Kupdnet  for 
abundant  good  health  and  continuing 
success  in  his  career  and  his  charitable 
endeavors  during  the  years  ahead.* 


IRV  KUPCINET  CELEBRATES 
40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS 
POPULAR  CHICAGO  NEWSPA- 
PER COLUMN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annumzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  40th  anniversary  of 
"Kup's  Column,"  authored  by  my 
good  friend,  Irv  Kupcinet,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  and  nationally  Icnown 
syndicated  talli  show  host.  During  the 
past  four  decades,  he  has  written  some 
12,000  columns. 

As  stated  in  the  January  17,  1983, 
edition  of  the  Sun-Times: 

Kup  is  a  Chicago  legend,  the  man  and  his 
prominence  as  author,  syndicated  colum- 
nist, radio  commentator,  television  personal- 
ity. National  Football  League  official  and 
tireless  charity  worker  have  spawned  pro- 
files in  national  magazines  and  spread  his 
fame  around  the  world.  But  his  heart  is 
here,  and  he  never  made  any  bones  about 
Chicago  )>eing  his  own.  His  1960  book,  which 
the  cover  touts  as  an  "affectionate  portrait " 
of  the  city,  was  titled  "Kup's  Chicago. " 

Irv  Kupcinet's  newspaper  career 
began  in  1935  when  he  joined  the  Chi- 
cago Times,  predecessor  of  the  Sun- 
Times,  as  a  sportswriter.  He  earned  his 
B.A.  in  journalism  from  the  University 
of  North  Daiiota,  where  he  also  played 
football.  A  member  of  the  1935  all-star 
squad,  Kupcinet  played  pro  ball  with 
the  Philadelpliia  Eagles,  and  later  offi- 
ciated in  the  National  Football  League 
for  10  years. 

Kup  has  continually  and  tirelessly 
devoted  endless  hours  to  many  chari- 
table causes,  helping  to  make  our  city 
a  great  place  to  live,  and  for  38  years, 
he  has  led  the  Purple  Heart  Cruise,  an 
annual  all-day  event  in  Chicago  to 
honor  hospitalized  veterans  and  GI's 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CoYHE)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  measure  by  Mr.  Cow- 
TERS  to  designate  January  15  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Dr.  King  stood  for  peace,  which  for 
him  was  not  a  state  brought  about  by 
passiveness,  but  something  lx>und  up 
in  the  achievement  of  Justice.  His  dedi- 
cation to  political  equality  lias  caused 
many  Americans  to  ask  that  we  desig- 
nate one  day  a  year  to  remember  the 
man  and  what  he  stood  for. 

If  ever  there  were  times  in  wliich  we 
needed  a  day  to  reflect  on  the  need  for 
peace  and  Justice,  these  are  the  times. 
If  we  are  to  honor  someone  who  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  these  goals.  Dr.  King 
is  that  man.  His  moral  and  political 
leadership  enlightened  many  of  us 
during  liis  lifetime.  His  legacy  of  deeds 
and  words  inspires  us  today. 

On  the  arms  race,  Dr.  King  was  ada- 
mant when  he  accepted  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1964.  He  said: 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  cynical  notion  that 
nation  after  nation  must  spiral  down  a  mili- 
taristic stairway  into  the  hell  of  nuclear  de- 
struction. 

How  far  have  the  nations  of  the 
world  swirled  down  that  stairway  since 
Dr.  King  spoke  those  words?  We 
should  all  be  so  adamant. 

On  another  issue  that  continues  to 
haunt  us.  the  easy  access  of  even  the 
least  stable  among  us  to  firearms.  Dr. 
King  had  this  to  say: 

By  our  readiness  to  allow  firearms  to  tte 
purchased  at  will  and  fired  at  whim,  we 
have  created  an  atmosphere  in  which  vio- 
lence and  hatred  have  become  popular  pas- 
times. 

Those  all  too  popular  pastimes 
ended  Dr.  King's  life.  He  suggested  his 
own  eulogy  in  a  sermon  on  February  4, 
1968,  just  2  montlis  before  his  death: 

Yes,  if  you  want  to  say  that  I  was  a  drum 
major,  say  that  I  was  a  dnmi  major  for  Jus- 
tice; say  that  I  was  a  drum  major  for  peace: 
I  was  a  drum  major  for  righteousness;  and 
all  the  other  shallow  things  will  not  matter 

Dr.  King  was  indeed  a  drum  major 
for  peace  and  Justice.  We  should  not 
allow  shallow  argiunents  against 
making  his  birthday  a  national  holi- 
day prevail. 

To  those  who  argue  that  making 
January  15  a  national  holiday  will 
somehow  hurt  national  productivity,  I 


say:  Look  to  Pennsylvania.  It  hu  des- 
ignated January  15  as  a  State  holiday, 
and  continues  to  function  well.  I  hope 
that  this  Congress  wiU  follow  Pennsyl- 
vania's example. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  1981  Pittsburgh 
City  Council  resolution  which  calls  on 
the  Congress  to  do  Just  that: 

RasoLunoH  No.  34 

Whereas,  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  dedicated  his  life  and  endeavors  to 
the  achievement  of  a  Just  and  healthy  socie- 
ty and  the  enhancement  of  respect  and 
trust  in  our  institutions  axul  the  insurance 
that  all  citizens  are  treated  equally  before 
the  law;  and 

Whereas,  his  outstanding  contributions  in- 
cluded the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  other 
forms  of  international  recognition;  and 

Whereas,  January  15  is  the  birthdate  of 
this  great  American  and  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas,  celebrations  are  held  in  schools, 
churches  and  community  centers;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  designated  January  15  as  a  State 
holiday;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has 
been  petitioned  to  designate  January  15  as  a 
National  legal  holidar. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Mayor  and  the  Members  of  Council  of  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  on  behalf  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  do  honor 
and  recognize  the  birthdate  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  encourage  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
January  15  as  a  National  legal  holiday.* 


COMPUTER  CRIME  LOOPHOLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelsom)  is 
recognized  for  5  nainutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  enter  the  98th  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  address  an  issue  that  is 
becoming  more  salient  to  the  Federal 
Government's  information  system- 
computer  crime. 

As  the  author  of  the  Federal  Com- 
puter Systems  Protection  Act,  which  I 
intend  to  reintroduce  this  session.  I 
have  followed  with  interest  the  story 
of  a  former  Federal  employee  who. 
after  leaving  his  Government  position, 
used  a  telephone  line  to  invade  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  confidential 
computer  files.  Tapped  was  sensitive 
data  on  the  Nation's  money  supply.  Al- 
though the  criminal  is  now  facing 
charges  of  wire  fraud,  I  believe  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  incident  is  clear.  As 
Newsweek,  January  17.  1983,  com- 
mented in  its  coverage  of  the  case, 
"computer  theft,  even  of  confidential 
Government  information  is  no  diffi- 
cult feat,  and  Theo  Langevin  will  not 
be  the  last  to  try  breaking  the  data 
bank." 

I  suggest  to  you  today  that  In  our  in- 
creasing reliance  on  these  tremendous 
machines,  without  adequate  deter- 
rents, the  Federal  Govenunent  is  vul- 
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nerable  to  those  persons  who  might 
seek  to  miJ  use  its  computer  systems. 

This  nev  and  unique  problem  of 
computer  crime  is  bringing  unprece- 
dented trli  Js  to  our  courtrooms.  While 
the  Langerln  break-in  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  1  toard  computer  ended  in 
charges  fi  ed  under  an  existing  wire 
fraud  proi  ision.  William  S.  Block,  as- 
sistant US.  attorney  handling  the 
case,  infoms  that  if  the  interstate 
telephone  lines  had  not  been  utilized 
to  enter  tl  le  system,  conviction  of  the 
thief  woul  1  have  proven  difficult.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  absence  of  that  inter- 
state fact)r,  a  general  theft  statute 
may  have  Jeen  the  only  recourse  avail- 
able to  tie  Government  in  pursuing 
the  matler  through  the  judicial 
system. 

Under  tJie  1948  law.  United  States 
Code  title  18,  section  641, 

Whoever  emberales.  steals,  purloins  or 
knowingly  ( onverts  to  his  use  or  the  use  of 
another,  or  without  authority,  sells,  conveys 
or  disposes  af  any  record,  voucher,  money  or 
thing  of  th(  value  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of 
any  department  or  agency  thereof.  •  •  • 
shall  be  fir  ed  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned n<  t  more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 
but  if  the  ralue  of  such  property  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $100.  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  >ne  year  or  both. 

Most  di  tturbing  about  such  applica- 
tion is  Ati  omey  Block's  explanation  of 
the  value  of  computer  information  in 
legal  tern  s.  Without  specific  legal  def- 
inition, tt  e  damage  of  illegal  entry  can 
only  be  tieasured  by  the  actual  min- 
utes or  SI  fconds  an  intruder  is  in  the 
system:  aid  most  importantly  not  by 
the  value  of  the  stolen  data.  Block  ex- 
plained, ,he  Langevin  intrusion  into 
the  sensi.ive  monetary  policy  files  of 
the  Fedei  al  Reserve  Board  could  be  es- 
timated lit  less  than  $100  worth  of 
computeif  time,  while  the  information 
Itself  wa*  certainly  invaluable.  This 
means  the  criminal  could  receive  a 
fine  of  lass  than  $1,000  and/or  less 
than  1  y<  ar's  prison  sentence  for  tam- 
pering w  th  daU  vital  to  the  stability 
of  our  CO  mtry's  economy. 

Beyonc  this  issue  of  the  usage  value, 
under  th  >  general  theft  rule— which  is 
one  of  or  ly  a  very  few  provisions  avail- 
able to  )rosecute  computer  crimes— 
the  Pede  -al  Government  faces  further 
ambiguit  es  in  the  courtroom.  The 
proprieUry  nature  of  the  data  stolen 
must  alsj  be  proven  to  proceed  with 
prosecut  on.  Attorney  Block  stressed 
that  whl  le  the  taking  of  Government 
informal  on  may  be  unauthorized,  it  is 
not  nec<  ssarily  protected  by  current 
laws,  as  I  night  be  computer  dAta.  in  the 
private  s  »ctor. 

One  nust  also  remember  that  com- 
puter cr  me  requires  no  sophisticated 
tools  for  robbing  our  information  sys- 
tems—only public  telephone  lines,  a 
dishonest  computer  operator  and  a 
stolen  pi  issword.  Therefore,  I  urge  you 
to  join  r  le  to  help  protect  the  integri- 
ty of  tie  Federal  computer  systems 


vital  to  our  Government's  effective  op- 
eration. As  the  great  potential  for 
computers  in  our  lives  is  realized,  so  is 
the  unfortunate  potential  for  abuse. 

It  is  at  this  point  In  the  Record  I  in- 
clude two  recent  articles,  "Dialing  for 
Data— Illegally,"  from  Newsweek,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1983,  and  "Former  Fed  Aide 
Pleads  Guilty  to  Tapping  Files."  from 
the  Washington  Post.  January  12, 
1983. 


[Prom  Newsweek,  Jan.  17.  19831 

DiAURG  rO«  Data— IlXKSALLY 

It  was  a  switch  on  the  well-known  ad: 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  computer 
talked,  someone  at  E.  P.  Button  listened.  Or 
so  it  seemed  for  a  short  time  last  fall,  ac- 
cording to  papers  fUed  In  a  federal  court  In 
Washington  last  week  accusing  former 
Hutton  economist  Theode  C.  Langevin  of  at- 
tempted computer  theft  from  the  nation's 
central  bank.  Langevin.  34,  who  had  left  a 
Job  at  the  Federal  Reserve  only  days  before, 
allegedly  tapped  into  the  Fed's  daU  bank  by 
telephone  on  at  least  one  occasion  in  No- 
vember, seeking  advance  weekly  projections 
of  the  U.S.  money  supply.  The  information 
was  invaluable  to  him  in  his  Hutton  Job  as  a 
forecaster  of  Fed  policy  and  that  poUcy's 
effect  on  interest  rates. 

It  was  a  simple  enough  scheme:  the  bro- 
kerage's computer  has  a  telephone  modem, 
a  device  that  translates  computer  bits  into 
signals  that  can  be  transmitted  over  phone 
lines.  So  does  the  Federal  Reserve's  comput- 
er. Using  the  access  code  of  an  unnamed 
Fed  employee— his  own  official  code  had 
been  canceled  when  he  left  goverrunent 
service— Langevin  allegedly  put  his  terminal 
in  touch  with  the  Fed's  daU  bank  and  pro- 
ceeded to  rifle  the  files. 

But  the  government  was  on  to  him.  The 
unauthorized    code    use    was    spotted    and 
traced  back  to  Langevin  at  Hutton.  Federal 
investigators   then   apparently   planted   in- 
criminating evidence  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
computer,  in  the  form  of  false  figures  for 
the    money    supply,    and    built    the    case 
against  him.  He  was  forced  to  resign  his  Job 
after  government  officials  notified  the  bro- 
kerage of  the   Investigation,   and  he  now 
faces  up  to  five  years  in  jail  and  a  $1,000 
fine  on  a  single  count  of  wire  fraud.  The 
procedure   being   followed   in   the  case— a 
filing  of  information  rather  than  an  indict- 
ment—suggests that  Langevin  is  expected  to 
plead  guilty  when  he  goes  before  the  court. 
E.   P.   Hutton   officials,   meanwhile,   say 
they  received  no  benefit  from  any  informa- 
tion Langevin  may  have  obtained  illegally 
from  the  Fed.  Government  officials  were  re- 
luctant to  discuss  the  case  at  all.  but  the  dis- 
turbing   implication    was   clear:    computer 
theft,  even  of  confidential  government  in- 
formation, is  no  difficult  feat,  and  Theode 
Langevin  will  not  be  the  last  to  try  breaking 
the  data  bank. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  12. 19831 

FoRMKR  Pro  Aide  Pleads  Ouiltt  to  Tappihg 

Piles 

(By  Al  Kamen) 

A  former  Federal  Reserve  Board  aide  who 
Upped  into  the  board's  computer  files  of 
sensitive  financial  daU  pleaded  guUty  yes- 
terday in  U.8.  District  Court  to  one  count  of 
wire  fraud. 

Theode  C.  Langevin.  34.  of  Laurel,  admit- 
ted at  a  hearing  before  U.S.  District  Court 
William  B.  Bryant  that,  after  he  left  the 
Fed  to  work  for  E.F.  Hutton  and  Co..  a  Wall 
Street  securities  firm,  he  used  another  Fed 


employe's  code  name  to  gain  accen  to  the 
Ped't  computer  files  containing  Information 
on  the  changes  of  the  nation's  money 
supply,  a  key  factor  in  determining  Fed  ac- 
tions. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  WlUlam  S.  Block 
told  Bryant  that  Langevin,  who  faces  five 
years  in  prison  and  a  $1,000  fine,  checked 
twice  before  he  began  work  as  a  $«0.000-a- 
year  analyst  at  the  brokerage  firm  to  make 
sure  he  could  gain  access  to  the  Fed  com- 
puter from  outside  the  building. 

Block  said  that  Langevin.  using  a  comput- 
er at  E.F.  Hutton.  used  the  name  and  code 
name  "Paz"  of  another  Fed  employe.  Wayne 
Smith,  to  tap  into  the  computer  on  Nov.  22. 
the  day  he  began  working  for  E.P.  Hutton. 
Block  said  Smith  did  not  know  Langevin 
had  his  code  name,  and  that  E.F.  Hutton  of- 
ficials were  unaware  of  Langevin's  activities. 
E.F.  Hutton  did  not  receive  any  information 
from  Langevin  before  they  asked  him  to 
resign  Dec.  3.  10  days  after  the  incident. 
Block  said. 

The  illegal  access  to  the  Fed  computer 
files  was  discovered  the  next  day,  when  Lan- 
gevin's supervisor  saw  that  the  computer 
noted  that  Smith  had  used  the  computer  on 
a  day  when  Smith  had  not  come  to  work. 
The  supervisor  then  alerted  other  officials 
and  the  FBI.  which  traced  subsequent  ef- 
forts a  week  later  by  Langevin  to  penetrate 
the  computer  files  to  a  telephone  number  at 
the  brokerage  firm's  New  York  office. 

A  Fed  official  said  yesterday  that,  since 
then,  officials  have  taken  measures  to  tight- 
en security  and  to  make  sure  that  even  per- 
sons authorized  to  use  the  computer  files 
cannot  do  so  from  outside  the  Ped's  of- 
fices.* 


BEDELL  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PACKAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  the  himdreds  of  letters  and 
phone  calls  I  receive,  it  is  apparent 
that  no  issue  has  alarmed  so  many 
Americans  and  caused  so  much  anxie- 
ty and  fear  as  the  future  of  our  social 
security  system. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  social  security 
touches  the  lives  of  almost  every 
American— young  and  old  alike.  There 
is  no  question  that  social  security  is 
the  central  feature  of  the  way  Ameri- 
cans plan  their  financial  futures.  That 
security  must  be  restored  and  pre- 
served. 

The  American  people  can  be  certain 
that  Congress  will  not  allow  the 
system  to  cave  in.  Because  of  unex- 
pected economic  developments  in  past 
years— high  unemployment,  rapid  in- 
flation, low  real  wage  growth— the 
social  security  system  has  been  forced 
to  carry  a  heavier  and  heavier  load. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  personally  commit- 
ted to  assuring  that  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  paid  into  the 
system  over  the  past  30  or  40  years  in 
good  faith  receive  every  dollar  of  as- 
sistance they  deserve. 


The  question  that  remains  is  how 
can  we  strengthen  the  system  without 
destroying  it  and  without  delaying 
benefits  to  those  who  have  earned 
them. 

The  American  people  have  been  told 
that  because  of  the  dire  condition  of 
the  social  security  funds,  we  must 
either  sharply  cut  back  on  benefits  or 
raise  the  payroll  taxes.  I  contend  that 
this  is  simply  not  true. 

Through  fonmis  I  conducted  in  my 
district  on  the  future  of  social  securi- 
ty, through  my  open  door  meetings, 
and  through  the  hundreds  of  letters 
and  phone  calls  from  my  constituents. 
I  have  received  helpful  suggestions 
and  ideas  on  how  we  can  preserve  our 
social  security  system  in  a  fair  and 
evenhanded  maimer. 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  ideas  and 
suggestions.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
a  three-bill  package  of  reforms.  Today, 
I  am  reintroducing  the  Bedell  social 
security^  package. 

My  package  consists  of  three  bills 
which  will  not  significantly  cut  bene- 
fits to  those  who  are  retired  or  near 
retirement.  They  do  not  raise  the  tax 
burden  on  the  working,  sector,  but  my 
bills  do  address  the  system's  financial 
problems  in  the  near  and  longer  term. 

The  package  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

A  bill  which  will  end  payment  of  all 
social  security  benefits  to  convicted 
criminals  confined  to  penal  institu- 
tions. Currently,  prisoners  are  receiv- 
ing many  types  of  social  security  bene- 
fits. For  example,  a  loophole  exists 
which  says  that  a  prisoner  can  collect 
monthly  social  security  disability 
checks,  if  he  agrees  to  enter  a  rehabili- 
tation program.  As  one  can  imagine, 
many  prisoners  do  this  and  continue 
to  drain  the  financially  troubled 
system. 

Rather  than  severely  cutting  bene- 
fits, the  second  bill  will  modify  the 
formula  used  to  adjust  benefits  to 
keep  pace  with  Inflation  by  increasing 
the  cost-of-living  adjustments  by 
either  the  rise  in  the  CPI  or  the  wage 
index,  whichever  is  lower. 

Finally,  social  security  was  originally 
established  in  1935  as  a  Federal  insur- 
ance program  to  provide  supplemental 
retirement  income.  Over  the  years, 
other  social  programs  have  been  added 
to  the  social  security  system.  Thus,  to 
redirect  the  system  back  toward  its 
original  purpose,  my  third  bill  will  fi- 
nance the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram—part A  of  medicare— from  gen- 
eral revenues.  In  1965,  the  payroll  tax 
was  expanded  to  include  withholding 
for  the  Federal  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram. Since  part  B  of  medicare  is  al- 
ready financed  primarily  from  general 
funds  and  since  the  program  is  more 
socially  oriented  and  the  benefits  are 
not  related  to  a  worker's  contribu- 
tions, it  is  better  suited  for  support 
from  general  funds. 


The  current  payroll  tax  would  be  ap- 
plied toward  financing  the  other  two 
parts  of  social  security— retirement 
and  survivors'  benefits  and  disability 
insurance. 

By  taking  sensible  and  fair  actions 
like  the  bills  included  in  my  social  se- 
curity package,  we  do  not  have  to  go 
back  on  our  word  to  the  people.  By 
taking  the  steps  I  proposed,  we  can 
save  the  system  billions  of  dollars 
painlessly  and  put  our  social  security 
system  back  on  a  stable  financial  base. 

H.R.  945 

A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  that  the  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  benefits  thereunder 
shall  be  based  either  on  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  on  increases  in 
wages,  whichever  (In  any  particular  case) 
is  lower 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  oS 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrett  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  215<iXl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  <E):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  the  term  Consumer  Price  Index  in- 
crease percentage",  with  respect  to  any  cost- 
of-living  compuUtion  quarter,  means  the 
percentage  (rounded  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent)  by  which  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  that  cost-of-living  computa- 
tion quarter  exceeds  such  index  for  the 
most  recent  prior  calendar  quarter  which 
was  a  base  quarter  under  subparagraph 
(AKii)  or.  if  later,  the  most  recent  cost-of- 
living  computation  quarter  under  subpara- 
graph (B); 

"(D)  the  term  'wage  Increase  percentage', 
with  respect  to  any  cost-of-living  computa- 
tion quarter,  means  the  percentage  (round- 
ed to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent)  by 
which  the  average  hourly  earnings  index  for 
total  private  nonf arm  workers,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  for  the  calendar 
quarter  immediately  preceding  such  cost-of- 
living  computation  quarter,  exceeds  such 
index  for  the  calendar  quarter  immediately 
preceding  the  most  recent  prior  calendar 
quarter  which  was  a  base  quarter  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii).  or.  if  later,  the  calendar 
quarter  immediately  preceding  the  most 
recent  prior  cost-of-living  computation  quar- 
ter under  subparagraph  (B):  and". 

(b)  Section  215(i)<2KAKii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  the  same  per- 
centage" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  semicolon,  in  the  sentence  immediately 
following  subdivision  (III),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "by  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
increase  percentage  or  the  wage  increase 
percentage,  whichever  (with  respect  to  the 
cost-of-living  computation  quarter  involved) 
is  lower;". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  Decem- 
ber 1983. 


H.R.  946 


A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  and  chapters  2  and  21  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the    hospital    insurance    program    shall 
hereafter  be  financed  from  general  reve- 
nues rather  than  through  the  imposition 
of  payroll  taxes  as  at  present,  reallocating 
the  future  proceeds  of  such  taxes  to  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  in  order  to  assure  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  that  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (aXl) 
section  1817(a)  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "'There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund 
for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  de- 
termined (In  an  annual  authorization  Act 
applicable  to  that  year)  to  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  prompt  payment  of  benefits 
under  this  part  and  the  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  therewith, 
and  to  provide  an  adequate  contingency  re- 
serve.". 
(2)  Section  1817(f)  of  such  Act  U  repealed. 
(bXl)  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  sections 
3101(b)  and  SllKb))"  each  place  it  appears 
in  paragraph  (3);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  section 
1401(b))"  each  place  it  appears  In  paragraph 
(4). 

(2)  S-3Ction  201(gK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  '"3101(a)""  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""3101". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  706(d) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  panir 
graph  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(Da  separate  report  with  respect  to  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  under  title  II  and  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed under  sections  1401.  3101.  and  3111  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

'"(2)  a  separate  report  with  respect  to  the 
hospital  insurance  program  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  and  of  the  financing  thereof, 
and 

"(3)  a  separate  report  with  respect  to  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
esUblished  by  part  B  of  title  XVIII  and  of 
the  financing  thereof.". 

(d)  Sections  SOSKe)  and  6413(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  repealed. 

(e)  Section  6(c)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(excluding,  for  this  purpose,  the  amount  of 
the  employee  tax  attributable  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  tax  rate  derived  from  section 
3101(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)". 

Sec.  2.  (aXl)  Section  3101  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  employees  under  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SEC.  3101.  RA"rE  OF  TAX. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  income  of  every  indi- 
vidual a  tax  equal  to  the  following  percent- 
age of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3121(a))  received  by  him  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  3121(b))— 

"'(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1984.  the  rate  shall  be 
6.70  percent: 
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"(J)  with  r  apect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendai  year  1985.  the  rate  shall  be 
7.05  percent: 

"(3)  with  r  spect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1986  through  1989.  the 
rate  shall  be  MS  percent:  and 

"(4)  with  1  espect  to  wages  received  after 
December  3: ,  1989,  the  rate  shaU  be  7.85 
percent." 

(2)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  c  n  employers  under  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follow  ^: 

-SEC  Jl  1 1 .  RAT  E  OF  TAX. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  impo  ied  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax,  with  res  >ect  to  having  individuals  In  his 
employ,  equi  J  to  the  following  percentages 
of  the  wage!  (as  defined  in  section  3121(a)) 
l»id  by  him  with  respect  to  employment  (as 
defined  in  se  :tion  3121(b))— 

"(1)  with  r  "spect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  yeir  1984,  the  rate  shall  be  6.70 
percent: 

"(2)  with  t  espect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  yeix  1985.  the  rate  shaU  be  7.05 
percent: 

"(3)  with  I  Bspect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  ye)  rs  1986  through  1989.  the  rate 
shall  be  7.15  percent:  and 

■(4)  with  -espect  to  wages  paid  after  E)e- 
cember  31.  989,  the  rate  shall  be  7.65  per- 
cent." 

(3)  Sectloi  1401  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  income)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  IMI.  RA1  E  OF  TAX. 

"In  additl(  in  to  other  taxes,  there  shall  be 
imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the  self- 
employmenl  income  of  every  individual,  a 
tax  as  f  ollov  s: 

"(1)  in  th«  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  pecember  31,  1983.  and  before 
January  1,  1985.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
9.35  percenl  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment in  M)me  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  In  th(  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1984.  and  before 
January  1.  1986.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
9.90  percen  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment in  come  for  such  taxable  year 

"(3)  in  th( :  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1985.  and  before 
January  1,  1990.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
10.00  percei  it  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment ir  come  for  such  taxable  year,  and 
"(4)  in  th  !  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  1  )ecember  31.  1989.  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  10.75  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  self -era  ployment  income  for  such  tax- 
able year.". 

(b)  SectU  n  201(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amer  tied— 

(1)  by  sti  Iking  out  "(K)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  "which  wages  shall  be 
certified"  i  i  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in 
lieu  there^  "(K)  1.90  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  io  defined)  paid  after  December 
31.  1983.  ai  d  before  January  1.  1985.  and  so 
reported.  (  j)  2.15  per  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  so  defined)  paid  after  December  31. 1984, 
and  beforelJanuary  1,  1986,  and  so  reported, 
(M)  2.20  p^r  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paid  after  December  31,  1985,  and 
before  Jani  lary  1,  1990,  and  so  reported,  and 
(N)  2.55  p<r  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  de- 
fined) paicl  after  December  31,  1989.  and  so 
reported.  '»hich  wages  shall  be  certified"; 
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and 


(2)  by  St  Iking  out  "(K)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  "which  self-employment 
Income  shiOl  be  certified"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  insert  ng  in  lieu  thereof  "(K)  1.40  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 


income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1983.  and  before  January  I,  1985,  (L)  1.58 
per  centum  of  the  amoimt  of  self-employ- 
ment Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1984.  and  before  January  1,  1988.  (M) 
1.62  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  self -em- 
ployment income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1985.  and  before  January  I.  1990. 
and  (N)  1.90  per  centum  of  the  amoimt  of 
self-employment  income  (as  so  defined)  so 
reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1989.  which  self -employ- 
ment Income  shall  be  certified". 

Sic.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  December  31.  1983  (but  only 
with  respect  to  wages  paid,  and  self-employ- 
ment income  for  taxable  years  ending,  after 
that  date).  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (aKl).  (aH2),  and  (b)(1)  of  section  2 
(and  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  wages  paid  or  received  on  and  after 
January  I,  1983.  The  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (aX3)  and  (bK2)  of  secUon  2 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1983. 
The  remaining  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  their  enactment. 

H.R.  944 
A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  that  no  benefits  there- 
under may  be  paid  to  convicted  criminals 
who  are  Inmates  of  penal  institutions 
Be  it  enacted  6»  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

snsPEMSioif  or  bewkfits  for  inmates  or 

PENAL  INSnTCmONS 

•Sec.  234.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  no  monthly  benefit 
shall  be  paid  under  this  title  to  or  for  any 
individual  for  any  month  during  any  part  of 
which  such  individual  is  confined  in  a  Jail, 
prison,  or  other  penal  Institution  or  correc- 
tional facility  pursuant  to  his  conviction  of 
an  offense  which  constituted  a  felony  under 
applicable  law. 

"(b)  Benefite  which  would  be  payable 
under  this  title  to  any  individual  (other 
than  a  confined  individual  whose  benefits 
are  suspended  under  subsection  (a))  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
income  of  such  a  confined  individual  (or  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  as  those  on  which  the  sus- 
pended benefits  are  or  would  be  based)  shall 
be  payable  as  though  such  confined  individ- 
ual were  receiving  the  benefits  so  suspend- 
ed.". 

(b)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  purposes  of  bene- 
fits payable  or  any  month  during  which 
such  individual  Is  so  confined"  in  subsection 
(d)(6KB):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f). 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 

section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  this  act  is  enacted.* 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

WATS  AND  MEANS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostehkow- 
sKi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  the  requirement  of 
clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
submit  herewith  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
98th  Congress  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
These  rules  were  originally  adopted  In 
an  open  session  of  the  committee  on 
January  6, 1983. 

Rules  of  the  CoioiiTTEE  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  Ninett-Eighth  Congress 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, provides  in  part: 

•  •  •  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  its  committees  and  subconunlttees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  committees  and  subcommittees. 

•  •  •  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee  ia 
a  part  of  that  committee,  and  is  subject  to 
the  authority  and  direction  of  that  commit- 
tee and  to  ite  rules  as  far  as  applicable. 

•  •  •  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing 
its  procedure.  Such  rules  •  •  • 

(1)  shall  be  adopted  in  a  meeting  which  Is 
open  to  the  •  •  • 

(2)  shall  be  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules 
of  the  House  •  *  • 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  January 
6.  1983.  adopted  the  following  as  the  Rules 
of  the  Committee  for  the  98th  Congress. 

RULE  1.  IN  GENERAL 

Except  where  the  terms  "full  Committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to,  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Its 
subcommittees  as  well  as  to  the  respective 
chairmen. 

RULE  a.  MEETING  DATE.  QUORUM.  AND  QUORUM 
FOR  TAKING  TESTIMONY  AND  EVIDENCE 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  shall  be  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month  whUe  the 
House  is  in  session.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee constitutes  a  quorum  for  business. 
Provided,  however,  that  two  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regularly  sched- 
uled hearing  called  for  the  purjiose  of 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 

RULE  3.  SUBCOMMTTTEE  MSETINCS 

Insofar  as  possible,  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees  shall  not  con- 
flict. Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chair- 
men with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultane- 
ous scheduling  of  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

RULE  4.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

All  matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  Involving  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  except  those  revenue  meas- 
ures referred  to  Subcommittees  under  para- 
graphs 1.  2.  3  or  5.  shall  be  considered  by 
the  whole  Committee  and  not  In  subcom- 
mittee. 


There  shall  be  six  standing  subcommittees 
as  follows:  Subcommittee  on  Social  Securi- 
ty; Subcommittee  on  Health:  Subcommittee 
on  PubMc  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation;  Subcommittee  on  Trade; 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures: 
and  Subcommittee  on  Oversight. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  such  subcommittees 
Includes: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  shall 
consist  of  11  Members.  7  of  whom  shall  be 
Dem(x:rats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republi- 
cans. 

In  general,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  includes  bills  and 
matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  relate  to  the  Federal  Old- 
Age,  Survivors'  and  Disability  Insurance 
System,  the  Railroad  Retirement  System, 
and  employment  taxes  and  trust  fund  oper- 
ations relating  to  those  systems.  The  Juris- 
diction of  this  subcommittee,  more  specifi- 
cally. Includes  bills  and  matters  involving 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Chap- 
ter 22  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act),  as  well  as 
provisions  in  title  VII  and  title  XI  of  the  Act 
relating  to  procedure  and  administration  in- 
volving the  Old-Age.  Survivors'  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  System. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Health  shall  consist 
of  8  Members,  5  of  whom  shall  be  Demo- 
crats and  3  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  includes  bills  and  matters 
which  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  relate  to  programs 
which  provide  payments  (from  any  source) 
for  health  care,  health  delivery  systems,  or 
health  research.  More  specifically,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  in- 
cludes bills  and  matters  which  relate  to  the 
health  care  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (including  titles  V.  XI  (Part  B).  XVIII. 
and  XIX  thereof)  and  tax  credit  and  deduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  dealing  with  health  insurance  premi- 
ums and  health  care  costs. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Meas- 
ures shall  consist  of  11  Members.  7  of  whom 
shall  be  E>emocrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be 
Republicans. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee 
shall  consist  of  those  revenue  measures 
which,  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  referred 
to  it  specifically  by  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Trade  shall  consist  of 
14  Members,  9  of  whom  shall  be  Democrats 
and  5  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  includes  bills  and  matters 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  relate  to:  customs  tuid  customs 
administration  including  tariff  and  import 
fee  structure,  classification,  valuation  of  and 
special  rules  applying  to  imports,  and  spe- 
cial tariff  provisions  and  procedures  which 
relate  to  customs  operation  affecting  ex- 
ports and  imports;  Import  trade  matters,  in- 
cluding import  impact,  industry  relief  from 
injurious  Imports,  adjustment  assistance 
and  programs  to  encourage  competitive  re- 
sponses to  imports,  unfair  import  practices 
including  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  provisions,  and  import  policy  which  re- 
lates to  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply;  commodity  agreements  and  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  including  multilateral 
and  bilateral  trade  negotiations  and  imple- 
mentation of  agreemente  involving  tariff 
and  nontarlff  trade  barriers  to  and  distor- 
tions of  International  trade;  international 
rules,   organizations   and   institutional    as- 


pects of  international  trade  agreements; 
budget  authorizations  for  the  U.8.  Customs 
Service,  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  U.S.  Trade  Representative;  and 
special  trade-related  problems  Involving 
market  access,  competitive  conditions  of 
specific  industries,  export  policy  and  promo- 
tion, access  to  materials  in  short  supply,  bi- 
lateral trade  relations  Including  trade  with 
developing  countries,  operations  of  multina- 
tional corporations,  and  trade  with  non- 
market  economies. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemplojrment  Compensation  shall  consist 
of  11  Members.  7  of  whom  shaU  be  Demo- 
crats and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  sub- 
committee includes  bills  and  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  relate  to  the  public  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  includ- 
ing welfare  reform,  supplemental  security 
income,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, socitd  services,  child  support,  eligibil- 
ity of  welfare  recipients  for  food  stamps, 
and  low-Income  energy  assistance. 

More  specifically,  the  JuriadlcUon  of  this 
subcommittee  includes  bills  and  matters  re- 
lating to  titles  I.  nr,  VI.  X,  XIV.  XVI.  XVII. 
XX  and  related  provisions  of  titles  VII  and 

XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  also 
includes  bills  and  matters  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
relate  to  the  Federal-State  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  the  financing 
thereof.  Including  the  programs  for  ex- 
tended and  emergency  benefits. 

More  specifically,  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee  Includes  all  bills  and  matters 
pertaining  to  the  programs  of  unemploy- 
ment comi>ensatlon  under  titles  HI.  IX  and 

XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Chapter  23 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970,  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1974,  and  provi- 
sions relatbig  thereto. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  shall  con- 
sist of  11  Members,  7  of  whom  shall  be 
Democrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republi- 
cans. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  In- 
cludes all  matters  within  the  scope  of  the 
Committee  but  shall  be  limited  to  existing 
law  and  said  oversight  Jurisdiction  shall  not 
be  exclusive  but  shall  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  other  subcommittees,  and  with 
respect  to  matters  involving  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  said  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  shared  with  the  full  Committee. 
Before  undertaking  any  Investigation  or 
hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  shall  confer  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  any  other  subcommittee  having  Ju- 
risdiction. 

RULE  B.  SITBCOMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  have  the  right  in  order  of  full  Commit- 
tee seniority  to  bid  for  vacant  subcommittee 
chairmanships.  Such  bids  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  In  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
Committee.  If  the  caucus  rejects  a  subcom- 
mittee chairmanship  bid.  the  next  senior 
Democratic  Member  may  bid  for  the  posi- 
tion as  In  the  first  Instance.  No  member  of 
the  Committee  who  serves  on  the  Budget 
Committee  shall  serve  as  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee.  A  subcommittee  chairman- 
ship shall  not  be  considered  vacant  while 
the  subcommittee  chairman  has  taken  a 


leave  of  absence  to  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 

RULE  e.  EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

The  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  may  sit  as  ex-offlclo  members  of  all 
subcommittees.  They  may  be  counted  for 
purposes  of  assisting  In  the  establishment  of 
a  quorum  for  a  subcommittee.  However, 
their  absence  shall  not  count  against  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  quorum  by  the  regular 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  Ex-offlcio 
members  shall  neither  vote  In  the  subcom- 
mittee nor  be  taken  Into  consideration  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  ratio  of  the 
subcommittee. 

RULE  7.  REFERENCE  OF  LEGISLATION  AND 
SXTBCOMMITTEE  REPORT 

Every  bill,  or  other  matter  (except  bills 
concerning  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  or  initiated  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  referred  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  to  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee  within  2  weeks  from  the 
date  of  Its  receipt  by  the  Committee  unless 
by  a  majority  vote  In  the  full  Committee, 
consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee. A  subcommittee  shall,  within  3  legisla- 
tive days  of  receipt  of  a  bill  referral,  ac- 
knowledge same  to  the  full  Committee. 

After  a  bill  has  been  pending  in  a  subcom- 
mittee for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  may  make 
a  request  in  writing  to  the  subcommittee 
that  the  subcommittee  forthwith  report  the 
biU  to  the  full  Committee  with  Its  recom- 
mendations. If  within  7  legislative  days 
after  the  Chairman's  written  request,  the 
subcommittee  has  not  so  reported  the  bill, 
then  there  shall  be  In  order  In  the  full  Com- 
mittee a  motion  to  discharge  the  subcom- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
bill.  If  such  motion  Is  approved  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  In  the  full  Committee,  the  bill  may 
thereafter  be  considered  only  by  the  full 
Committee. 

No  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
be  considered  by  the  f\ill  Committee  unless 
it  has  been  presented  to  all  members  at 
least  2  legislative  days  prior  to  the  meeting, 
together  with  a  comparison  with  present 
law.  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  a  sectlon-by-section  Justifica- 
tion, and  a  draft  statement  of  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  bill  that  is  consistent  with 
the  requirements  for  reported  bills  under 
clause  7  of  Rule  Xin  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

RULE  B.  SUFERVISION.  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEE 
STAFF 

The  staff  of  the  Committee,  both  profes- 
sional and  Clerical,  shall  be  under  the  gener- 
al supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  except  as  provid- 
ed in  clause  5<d)  and  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
concerning  committee  expenses  and  staff. 
Provided,  however,  that  the  chairman  of 
each  subcommittee  shall  be  entitled  to 
select  and  designate  at  least  one  profession- 
al staff  member  for  said  subcommittee  and 
at  least  one  clerical  staff  member  for  said 
subcommittee  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Democratic  members  of  said 
full  Committee.  The  ranking  minority 
member  shaU  have  the  right  to  designate 
one  staff  member.  Said  staff  members  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  salary  commensurate 
with  the  responsibilities  prescribed  by  said 
subcommittee  chairman.  Compensation 
shall    be    provided    out    of    appropriated 
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RUIZ  10.  wmnssis 

assure  the  most  productive  use 

limited  amount  of  time  available  to 

hewing  witnesses,  a  witness  who  is 

appear  Iwfore  the  Committee 

the  clerk  of  the  Committee  at 

hodrs  in  advance  of  his  appearance 

statement  of  his  proposed  testimo- 

to  comply  with  this  rule  may 

witness  being  denied  the  oppor- 

t4Btify  In  person.  A  witness  shall 

presenUtion  to  a  simmiary  of 

and  shall   provide  sufficient 

.  written  statement  to  the  clerk 

ion  to  Members,  staff  and  news 
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Rxn,z  1  .  QUKsnoiniiG  or  wmressES 

.   members  may  question   wit- 
when  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
purpose.  All  members  shall  be 
minutes  on  the  initial  round 
In    questioning    witnesses 
minute  rule,  the  Chairman 
raiiking  minority  member  may  be 
first  after  which  members  may 
^  in  the  order  of  their  rjrival  at 
Among  the  members  present  at 
heurlng  is  caUed  to  order,  se- 
be  recognized.  In  recognizing 
question  witnesses,  the  Chair- 
Jce  into  consideration  the  ratio 
members  to  minority  meml>er8 
nimber  of  majority  and  minority 
and  shall  apportion  the 
for    questioning    in    such    a 
to  disadvantage  the  members 
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RULE    ,a.  PUBUCATIONOr  DICISIOHS 

A  press  r  'lease  describing  any  tenUtive  or 
final  decision  made  by  the  Committee  on 
legislation!  under  consideration  shall  be 
made  available  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  ion  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
the  next  d  ly.  However,  the  legislative  draft 
of  any  te  itative  or  final  decision  of  the 
Committer  shall  not  be  released  until  such 
draft  is  m  kde  available  to  each  Member  of 
the  Comm  ttee. 


lake 


■  resent 


not 


Rin.x  13.  hMxtmuBtr  to  provisioh 

PRXVIOOSLT  RXAO 

In  the  process  of  reading  a  bill  for  amend- 
ments, it  a  lall  be  in  order  to  return  to  a  pre- 
viously rei  d  portion  of  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  CO  islderlng  and  acting  upon  amend- 
ments the  reto.  However,  if  such  previously 
read  porti  jn  has  been  adopted  by  a  record 
vote.  It  sh  ill  be  in  order  for  any  member  of 
the  majoi  ity,  on  the  same  or  the  next  day 


on  which  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  Is 
present,  to  move  for  the  reconsideration 
thereof,  and  such  motion  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  questions  except  the  con- 
sideration of  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of 
the  Committee,  and  thereaifter  any  Member 
may  call  it  up  for  consideration. 
ROLK  14.  aacoRO  Tons 

A  record  vote  on  an  issue  shall  be  required 
on  the  request  of  a  Member  which  is  sup- 
ported by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum. 
Ruu  IB.  nurnovs  vjtsnom 

The  Chairman  shall  not  recognize  a 
Member  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  pre- 
vious question  unless  the  Member  has  first 
advised  the  Chair  and  those  Members 
present  that  this  is  the  purpose  for  which 
recognition  is  being  sought. 
RULE  IS.  RBcoaaoiiSATioii  POR  ATPonrTifxirr 

OPOOMFKXKRS 

Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  recommend  to  the  Speaker 
as  conferees  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  subcommittee  (or  subcommittees)  which 
handled  the  substantive  legislation  in  the 
order  of  their  subcommittee  seniority  and 
such  other  committee  meml>ers  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate.  In  making  recom- 
mendations of  minority  members  as  confer- 
ees the  Chairman  shall  consult  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

RUU  IT.  RXCOROS  OF  RXARIIfOS 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
kept  of  all  testimony  taken  at  a  pubUc  hear- 
ing. The  staff  shall  transmit  to  a  witness 
the  transcript  of  his  testimony  for  correc- 
tion and  immediate  return  to  the  Commit- 
tee office.  Only  changes  in  the  Interest  of 
clarity,  accuracy  and  corrections  In  tran- 
scribing errors  will  be  permitted.  Changes 
which  substantially  alter  the  actual  testimo- 
ny will  not  be  permitted.  Members  shall  cor- 
rect their  own  testimony  and  return  tran- 
scripts as  soon   as   possible   after  receipt 
thereof.  The  Chairman  may  order  the  print- 
ing of  the  hearing  without  the  corrections 
of  a  witness  or  Member  if  he  determines 
that  a  reasonable  time  has  been  afforded  to 
make  corrections  and  that  further  delay 
would  impede  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lative action  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing.  A  witness  appearing  in  a  public 
hearing,  or  submitting  a  statement  for  the 
record  of  a  public  hearing,  or  submitting  a 
written  comment  in  response  to  a  published 
request  for  comments  by  the  Committee 
must  provide  the  Committee  with  a  list  of 
any  clients  or  persons,  or  any  organization 
for  whom  the  witness  appears  which  shall 
be    made    available    for    public    inspection 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Committee. 
Verbal  testimony  and  statemenU  for  the 
record,  or  written  comment  in  response  to  a 
request  for  comments  by  the  Committee, 
will  be  accepted  only  from  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  corporations  or  associa- 
tions organized  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the 
50  States  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee   Involved.    Written    sUtements 
from  noncltizens  may  be  considered  for  ac- 
ceptance If  transmitted  to  the  Committee  in 
writing  by  Members  of  Congress. 

HULl  \».  TRAMSCHIPTS  OF  OTHER  COMMITTEE 
MZETIIICS 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  also 
be  kept  of  all  markup  and  other  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  whether  they  be  open  or 


closed  to  the  public.  This  record,  marked  as 
"uncorrected,"  shaU  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  Members  of  the  House,  or  members 
of  the  Committee  together  with  their  staffs, 
at  reasonable  times  and  places.  This  record 
shall  not  be  published  or  made  public  in  any 
way  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Before  any  public  release  of  the  un- 
corrected record.  Members  must  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  correct  their  re- 
marks. In  Instances  in  which  a  stenographic 
record  Is  kept  of  a  conference  committee 
proceeding,  all  of  the  requirements  of  this 
rule  will  likewise  be  observed  with  respect  to 
such  record. 

RULI  It.  SROAOCASTIMG  OF  COMMITTEE  OR 

suBcoMMrrm  bsaruos 

The  provisions  of  clause  3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
are  by  reference  specifically  made  a  part  of 
these  rules.  In  addition,  the  committee  has 
adopted  the  following  policy  with  respect  to 
media  coverage  of  meetings: 

An  appropriate  area  of  the  committee's 
hearing  room  is  designated  for  members  of 
the  press  and  any  equipment  they  use. 

No  interviews  are  allowed  in  the  commit- 
tee room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 
Individual  interviews  must  take  place  before 
the  gavel  falls  for  the  convening  of  a  meet- 
ing or  after  the  gavel  falls  for  adjournment. 

Day-to-day  notificaUon  of  the  next  day's 
electronic  coverage  will  be  provided  by  the 
media  to  the  Chairman  through  the  chief 
counsel  or  some  other  person  who  might  be 
designated  in  his  absence. 

Still  photography  will  be  permitted  during 
a  committee  meeting  as  long  as  it  does  not 
disrupt  the  proceedings  or  block  the  vision 
of  committee  members  or  witnesses. 

Klieg  lights  wiU  be  permitted  to  illumi- 
nate the  hearing  room  only  during  the  first 
fifteen  mJnutes  following  the  Chairman's 
initial  calling  of  the  committee  to  order. 

Further  conditions  may  be  specified  by 
the  Chairman. 

RUI.E  so.  PARTY  RATIO 

The  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans  on 
any  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  ratio  of  Democrats  to 
Republicans  on  the  Committee. 

RULE  »1.  PROXY  VOTIKG 

Voting  by  proxy  shall  be  permitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manner  prescribed  in 
clause  2(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

RULE  as.  TRAVEL  OF  MEMBERS  AMD  STAFF 

Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  reso- 
lution and  such  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  Com- 
mittee members  and  Committee  staff. 
Travel  to  be  reimbursed  from  funds  set 
aside  for  the  full  Committee  for  any 
Member  or  any  Committee  staff  member 
shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Chairman.  Travel  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  for  any  Member 
and  any  Committee  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attendance  of  formal  or  Infor- 
mal hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee. 
Its  subcommittees,  or  any  other  committee 
or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  on  matters 
relevant  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee,  and  meetings,  conferences  and 
investigations  which  Involve  activities  or 
subject  matter  relevant  to  the  general  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee.  Before  such  au- 
thorization is  given  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Chairman  In  writing  the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel: 


(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made: 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  Is  to  be  made: 

(4)  The  names  of  Members  and  Commit- 
tee staff  seeking  authorization. 

Where  travel  is  in  connection  with  the 
conduct  by  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
an  informal  hearing,  the  prior  approval  not 
only  of  the  Chairman  but  also  of  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  shall  be  required  where 
the  hearing  Involves  any  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  one  or  more  of  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  travel  of  Members  and  staff 
of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meetings, 
conferences,  and  investigations  involving  ac- 
tivities or  subject  matter  under  the  legisla- 
tive assignment  of  such  subcommittee  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such  sub- 
committee, prior  authorization  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  Chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon 
the  representation  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  In  writing  setting 
forth  those  items  enumerated  above. 

Within  60  days  of  the  conclusion  of  any 
travel  authorized  under  this  rule,  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  a  writ- 
ten report  covering  the  information  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  study  or  investigation,  or 
meeting,  conference  or  hearing  attended 
pursuant  to  such  travel.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  COMBAT  BtATH 

AND  SCIENCE  TEACHER 

SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Stratton).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Olda- 
homa  (Mr.  McCxjrdy)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  reintroduced  legislation  to 
combat  the  critical  shortage  of  science 
and  math  teachers.  Senator  Johh 
Glenh  is  reintroducing  identical  bills 
in  the  Senate. 

It  is  our  educational  system  that  has 
enabled  us  to  advance  faster  and  far- 
ther than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  America's  future  hinges  on  high 
technology,  but  we  do  not  have  the 
science  and  math  teachers  to  prepare 
our  young  people  for  their  roles  in  a 
technological  world.  In  1981,  43  States 
reported  a  shortage  of  math  teachers. 
Porty-two  States  reported  a  shortage 
of  physics  teachers.  Over  the  last  10 
years  there  has  been  a  dramatic  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  college  students 
earning  degrees  in  math  and  science 
education.  According  to  a  survey  of 
school  principals,  50  percent  of  the 
math  and  science  teachers  in  our  class- 
rooms are  unqualified  and  teaching 
with  emergency  certificates. 

The  Icey  to  a  quality  education  is  a 
quality  teacher.  One  of  the  first  steps 
toward  improving  math  and  science 
education  must  be  a  program  to  at- 
tract, retain  and  update  talented 
teachers.  No  matter  how  much  time 
and  money  we  invest  in  curriculum 
and  equipment,  if  we  do  not  have  the 
qualified  teachers  the  trend  toward 


scientific  illiteracy  will  continue.  If  we 
allow  that  to  happen,  we  will  surely 
surrender  our  position  of  world  eco- 
nomic and  military  leadership. 

The  legislati(Mi  which  I  have  intro- 
duced directly  attacks  the  teacher 
shortage.  It  encourages  students  to 
pursue  math  and  science  teaching  ca- 
reers. Plus,  it  gives  them  an  incentive 
to  stay  in  the  classroom. 

H.R.  835,  the  Precollege  Mathemat- 
ics and  Science  Teacher  Asslstanoe 
Act,  amends  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  establish  a  direct  student 
loan  program  for  college  students  who 
pursue  careers  in  precollege  math  and 
science  teaching.  For  each  year  that 
the  borrower  teaches,  a  percentage  of 
the  loan  will  be  forgiven.  If  the  bor- 
rower does  not  go  into  teaching,  he  or 
she  will  be  required  to  pay  back  the 
loan  in  full  with  9-percent  interest. 
This  Interest  rate  is  higher  than  con- 
tained in  my  bill  in  the  97th  Congress. 
This  is  not  an  expensive  program.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  $12  million  in 
the  first  year  and  work  its  way  up  to 
$57  million  in  the  fourth  year. 

I  have  also  introduced  HJl.  836,  the 
Math  and  Science  Education  Act.  This 
bill  grants  a  tax  credit  to  high  tech 
firms  that  hire  precollege  math  and 
science  teachers  during  the  summer  or 
allow  their  certified  employees  to 
teach  part  time  in  the  local  schools. 
One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
our  education  system  is  the  salary  dif- 
ferential with  industry.  Math  and  sci- 
ence teachers  can  earn  50  to  100  per- 
cent more  in  industry.  Naturally,  they 
are  leaving  the  classroom  for  the 
higher  paying  Jobs.  This  tax  credit 
would  supplement  teacher  salaries  and 
provide  them  with  hands-on  high 
technology  experience  to  prepare  their 
students  for  future  Jobs,  It  would  also 
help  alleviate  the  present  shortage  as 
indtistry  begins  to  share  its  certified 
employees  with  the  schools. 

While  I  believe  that  the  loan  will  at- 
tract talented  young  people  into 
teaching  and  the  tax  credit  will  help 
retain  them  in  the  classroom,  we  also 
need  a  program  to  update  and  upgrade 
the  skills  of  our  present  teachers.  I 
will  shortly  be  introducing  a  more 
comprehensive  bill  which  includes  the 
loan  program  and  a  se<x>nd  title  for  an 
inservice  teacher  training  program. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  trip  to 
Japan.  After  several  days  of  meetings 
with  Japanese  officials  representing 
government,  education,  and  private  in- 
dustry, what  struck  me  most  was  their 
uniform  cooperation  and  commitment 
to  excellence  in  education.  At  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  the  Japanese  recog- 
nized that  a  high  quality  of  education 
must  come  before  productivity  and 
prosperity.  They  know  that  education 
planning  is  a  vital  component  of  eco- 
nomic planning.  They  have  set  high 
standards  of  scientific  literacy  for  all 


Japanese  citizens.  They  have  made 
enormous  investments  in  education, 
allowing  them  to  surpass  our  own 
achievements.  They  are  attracting  and 
retaining  teachers.  Their  students  are 
performing  better  than  American  stu- 
dents on  science  and  math  achieve- 
ment tests.  Their  young  people  are 
prepared  for  and  pursuing  careers  in 
sdenoe  and  technology. 

We  can  leam  a  lot  from  the  Japa- 
nese commitment  to  excellence  in  edu- 
cation. I  hope  that  we,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  can  Join  with  In- 
dustry, educators,  and  the  general 
public  in  an  effective  response  to  the 
science  and  math  education  crisis  in 
America. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Math  and  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  for  their  invaluable 
assistance  in  formulating  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  also  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Elementary  School  Princi- 
pals, and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education. 

This  legislation  is  targeted  to  a  spe- 
cific need— the  critical  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers.  I  believe  it  is  an  es- 
sential component  of  the  solution  to 
our  education  crisis  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  this  initiative  so 
vital  to  our  Nation's  future. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Bfr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oldahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  SEiBZRiufc)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today,  with 
over  100  of  my  colleagues,  the  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1983.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  have  had 
the  active  support  in  developing  this 
biU  of  Mr.  Perkihs.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Coifze,  Mr.  Bsrcttter,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
and  Mr.  Rotbal. 

The  bill  is  essentially  identical  to  the 
bill  which  was  favorably  reported  last 
year  by  both  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  It 
passed  the  House  last  year  by  a  wide 
margin,  with  bipartisan  support,  291 
to  102. 
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SUPPORT 

legislation  is  supported  by  a 
coalition  of  organizations, 
from  the  American  Forestry 
and  the  National  Parks 
Conservation  Association  to  the 
A  nerlcan  Rights  Fund,  the  Na- 
XifbKa  League  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
Mayors. 

also  like  to  note  that  the  bill 
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iglble  for  a  program:  it  does  not  deter- 
mine or  guarantee  a  good  program. 
Indeed  testimony  at  subcommittee 
hearings  in  the  97th  Congress  cited  re- 
search which  concluded  that  programs 
designed  to  bring  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged groups  together  work  well. 
Research  on  YCC  shows  convincingly 
that  enrollees  increased  their  social 
skills  by  working  and  learning  with 
people  from  different  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds.  This  breaking 
down  of  barriers  between  groups  is  a 
desirable  social  outcome,  consistent 
with  decades  of  effort  directed  at  a 
more  integrated  national  society.  The 
new  ACC  program  would  give  prefer- 
ence to  selection  of  minorities  and  dis- 
advantaged young  people,  but  without 
precluding  other  youth  interested  in 
working  for  conservation  and  natural 
resources. 

Even  setting  aside  social  consider- 
ations, the  fact  is  that  well  over  half 
of  the  participants  in  the  previous  pro- 
grams were  from  families  earning  less 
than  $15,000  a  year  and  over  a  third 
were  from  families  earning  less  than 
$10,000  a  year.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  requiring  that  special  consider- 
ation be  given  to  disadvantaged  youth, 
the  percentages  will  undoubtedly  be 
higher;  yet  the  door  wUl  still  be  open 
to  allow  youth  from  a  wide  variety  of 
backgrounds  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  together. 

QUALITT  OP  WORK 

This  is  not  a  make-work  program. 
Habitat  protection,  reforestation  and 
tlmberland  improvement,  restoration 
of  recreational  facilities  and  commer- 
cial fisheries,  research  on  endangered 
species,  and  public  resource  mainte- 
nance are  not  marginal  in  value  or 
work  content.  When  enrollees  in  previ- 
ous programs  did  less  skilled  types  of 
work,  regular  agency  staff  were  re- 
leased for  projects  requiring  high 
skills. 

Indeed,  the  enrollees  were  not  sup- 
posed to  replace  other  workers,  but 
rather  do  the  work  that  was  needed 
and  which  would  otherwise  not  be  ac- 
complished. The  youth  projects  re- 
flected the  full  range  of  work  required 
to  carry  out  the  missions  of  land  man- 
agement agencies. 

BKMKPl'18 

Furthermore,  the  cost  effectiveness, 
as  well  as  the  quality,  of  the  two  pro- 
grams was  documented  at  subcommit- 
tee hearings  in  the  last  Congress. 
Agency  representatives  from  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture testified  that,  for  each  $1  spent  in 
the  YCC  program  $1.04  was  returned 
in  the  value  of  the  work,  averaged  na- 
tionwide. For  YACC  the  average 
return  was  $1.20.  In  individual  cases 
the  value  of  the  work  reached  over  $7 
per  dollar  expended. 

There  are.  moreover,  future  benefits 
of  these  programs,  long-term  values 
for  renewable  resources  as  well  as  for 
the  youth  themselves.  For  example. 


the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, in  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee, 
noted  that,  as  a  result  of  TVA's  use  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  the 
1930's,  trees  that  were  planted  by  the 
CCC  "provided  the  resources  base  for 
a  stUl-growlng.  multibllllon-doUar 
forest  industry  that  today  employs 
some  60.000  valley  citizens." 

In  recent  years,  the  TVA  has  also 
used  the  YACC  program.  Over  5,000 
valley  yoimg  people  were  provided  em- 
ployment and  on-the-job  training  from 
1977  to  April  1982.  In  a  news  release 
announcing  the  closure  of  the  pro- 
gram. TVA  noted  that  these  young 
workers  were  "responsible  for  more 
than  $17  million  in  needed  conserva- 
tion and  resoiutje  development 
projects  and  provided  $1.50  worth  of 
work  for  every  $1  of  Investment. 
Projects  have  included  strip  mine  rec- 
lamation, historic  building  restoration, 
energy  conservation  projects,  urban 
park  development.  State  park  mainte- 
nance, and  hiking  trail  construction." 

The  future  value  of  renewable  re- 
source projects  conducted  under  the 
ACC  would,  in  fact,  make  a  positive 
economic  contribution  at  a  time  when 
resources,  worldwide,  are  under  enor- 
mous pressure. 

Implementation  of  the  ACC  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  would  be  a  wise 
and  prudent  investment  in  the  future. 
Consideration  of  the  measure  comes  at 
a  time  when  youth  unemployment  is 
at  record  levels,  when  public  lands  and 
facilities  face  increased  pressure  from 
visitor  use,  and  when  serious  environ- 
mental and  resource  problems  are  not 
getting  the  attention  they  deserve.  Po- 
tential benefits  of  the  program  far 
outweigh  its  costs. 

In  summary,  the  American  Conser- 
vation Corps  is  an  investment  in  the 
future,  both  for  our  Nation's  lands  and 
for  our  Nation's  youth.* 


THE       FIRST       STEP       TOWARD 

LONG-TERM    ECONOMIC    REVI- 

TALIZA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Londihe) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Congress,  I  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues  Dave 
BoNiOR  and  Lee  Hamilton,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Board.  Hearings  were  held  by 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee during  the  last  Congress  on  this 
proposal,  but  definitive  action  was  not 
taken. 

Today,  we  once  again  submit  this 
proposal  for  further  consideration  by 
the  House.  I  am  convinced  it  provides 
a  framework  and  Important  first  step 
in  addressing  our  country's  serious  in- 


dustrial decline  and  in  acknowledging 
the  needs  of  our  emerging  growth  in- 
dustries of  the  future. 

Our  country  Is  beset  with  serious 
and  complex  long-term  economic  prob- 
lems. These  problems  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  structure  of  our  institu- 
tions and  of  our  economy.  I  was  moved 
to  prcHJOse  this  legislation  last  year 
after  realizing  that  our  problems  have 
grown  way  beyond  the  scope  of  tradi- 
tional policy  prescriptions  and  that 
the  approach  to  development  of  new 
long-term  economic  policies  is  going  to 
require  a  breaking  down  of  the  tradi- 
tional adversarial  relationship  be- 
tween Government,  business,  labor, 
and  other  interests  in  our  society.  A 
consensus  between  these  critical  play- 
ers in  our  economy  must  be  developed. 
It  caimot  be  imposed  by  government 
and  will  not  evolve  if  left  to  the  whims 
of  the  marketplace. 

The  problems  of  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury are  different  then  they  have  been 
in  our  past.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  a 
Nation  which  has  experienced  several 
consecutive  years  of  decline  in  produc- 
tivity growth.  We  are  a  Nation  which 
is  beset  with  competitive  challenges 
from  abroad  in  many  of  the  linkage  in- 
dustries which  are  basic  to  our  indus- 
trial base  and  national  defense  capa- 
bility. We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
technological  revolution.  Millions  of 
previously  productive  American  work- 
ers need  to  be  educated  for  the  transi- 
tion to  a  new  work  world  of  the  1980's. 
Supply  of  energy  and  other  natural  re- 
sources is  strained.  Our  business  com- 
muriity  is  paralyzed,  being  caught  be- 
tween the  uncertainties  of  changes  in 
national  policies  and  their  own  short- 
term  goals  and  objectives.  As  a  result, 
they  continue  to  fail  to  invest  in  the 
long-term  future  of  o\a  basic  indus- 
tries. 

While  the  majority  of  new  Jobs 
which  have  been  created  in  our  coun- 
try has  occurred  in  the  service  sector 
of  our  economy,  it  is  fundamentally 
important  to  understand  that  this 
service  sector  cannot  remain  strong 
over  the  long  term  without  a  robust 
industrial  sector  in  our  economy.  Just 
as  our  agricultural  base  has  provided 
this  coimtry  with  the  wherewithal  to 
expand  over  the  past  century,  so  too 
will  a  strong  and  competitive  industri- 
al base  be  essential  to  economic 
growth  in  our  future. 

Last  year  when  I  introduced  this  leg- 
islation, I  went  into  great  detail  about 
the  troubled  state  in  many  key  indus- 
tries in  our  Nation.  Unfortunately,  a 
reexamination  of  the  status  of  these 
industries  1  year  later  reflects  that 
they  are  as  troubled,  if  not  more  so. 
then  they  were  then.  Automobiles, 
steel,  construction,  machine  tools,  tex- 
tiles, glass,  rubber,  chemicals,  con- 
sumer electronics,  and  even  semicon- 
ductors, are  facing  criticaJ  long-term 
problems. 


It  is  also  evident  today  that  most  of 
the  macroeconomic  policies  that  were 
still  being  touted  last  year  as  the  solu- 
tion to  revitalizing  our  economy  and 
industrial  base  have  failed  in  their 
task.  However,  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies, no  matter  how  well  thought 
through  are  not  going  to  be  enough  to 
reindustrialize  our  economy.  We  need 
to  couple  sensible  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies with  an  industrial  policy  aimed  at 
the  various  constituent  parts  of  this 
economic  quagmire. 

Many  people  fear  the  effort  to  devel- 
op an  industrial  policy  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  amount  to  the  Govern- 
ment picking  winners  and  losers.  Such 
a  concern  is  not  well  founded  when 
the  proposal  I  am  making  to  establish 
a  National  Industrial  Development 
Board  is  carefully  considered.  I  am 
proposing  a  mechanism  for  develop- 
ment of  consensus  and  cooperation  In 
terms  of  long-term  investment  strate- 
gies and  Government  policies  designed 
to  complement  them. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  already  have  an 
industrial  policy  in  this  coimtry;  one 
of  the  worst  kind.  It  is  an  industrial 
policy  based  on  ad  hoc  political  deci- 
sions instead  of  one  based  on  a  consen- 
sus and  accurate  information.  Today. 
the  (Government  subsidizes  many  as- 
pects of  the  energy  industry,  and  a 
host  of  business  activities  through  tax 
policy  and  other  financing  mecha- 
nisms. We  make  decisions  about  in- 
vestment in  public  infrastructure  with- 
out careful  thought  about  how  they 
coordinate  with  our  long-term  indus- 
trial goals.  Government  subsidizes  re- 
search and  development  in  various  in- 
dustries. Finally,  through  regulatory 
policy,  particularly  in  the  area  of  anti- 
trust, government  Influences  industri- 
al development. 

This  ad  hoc  industrial  policy  was 
sufficient  for  many  years  while  the 
United  States  was  the  preeminent 
world  economic  leader.  Today,  howev- 
er, we  face  fierce  competition  and  for- 
eign governments  which  are  targeting 
policies  to  capture  our  markets.  As 
such,  we  need  to  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  how  we  can  most  effective- 
ly meet  this  new  challenge  and  how  we 
can  most  fairly  distribute  the  sacrific- 
es that  are  going  to  be  required  to 
keep  America  strong. 

We  need  a  new  institutional  mecha- 
nism to  insure  that  our  ad  hoc  indus- 
trial policy  evolves  into  one  that  can 
address  the  problems  of  the  future. 
The  National  Industrial  Development 
Board  would  bring  together,  in  equal 
numbers,  chief  executives  of  major 
businesses,  presidents  of  major  unions, 
national  political  leaders  and  major 
representatives  of  the  public  interest, 
such  as  environmentalists,  consumer- 
ists,  minorities,  educators,  and  small 
businesspeople. 

The  Board's  specific  responsibilities 
will  include:  First,  recommending  in- 
dustrial development  priorities  for  the 


United  States:  second,  recommending 
solutions  to  particular  problems  of  in- 
dustrial policy  which  are  referred  to 
the  Board  by  congressional  commit- 
tees or  executive  agencies;  and  third, 
providing  credible,  consensus-backed 
information  on  the  domestic  and 
global  economic  situation. 

The  Board  would  be  strictly  advisory 
In  nature.  This  wlU  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  consensus  and  Insure 
that  that  consensus  Is  based  on  a  proc- 
ess of  fact  finding  and  negotiation,  in- 
stead of  special  Interest  lobbying. 

Members  of  the  Board  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  nomi- 
nees forwarded  to  him  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  minority  leaders 
of  both  Chambers.  Members  will  serve 
for  6  years.  The  Board  will  have  a  per- 
manent staff  of  around  200  to  assist  in 
development  of  data  and  information 
and  to  lay  the  groundwoilL  for  consen- 
susmaklng  by  the  Board. 

The  work  of  the  Board  will  encom- 
pass assessments  of  sectors  which  are 
experiencing  structural  decline,  sec- 
tors which  can  anticipate  difficulties 
in  coming  years,  and  high-technology 
industries  which  promise  strong 
growth  in  the  future.  The  Board  will 
report  annually  to  Congress  and  the 
President  on  the  results  of  Its  analysis. 
This  will  be  in  addition  to  specific 
tasks  referred  to  the  Board  by  key 
congressional  committees.  Finally,  the 
Board  will  provide  a  badly  needed 
service  of  monitoring  shifts  In  the 
international  economy  and  of  provid- 
ing early  warning  of  threats  to  the 
competitiveness  of  domestic  industries. 
This  information  resource  will  be  In- 
valuable In  the  years  ahead. 

In  the  months  ahead,  as  Congress 
attempts  to  grapple  with  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  our  economy,  this  leg- 
islation should  receive  careful  scruti- 
ny. While  we  have  many  serious  short- 
term  economic  concerns,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  lay  the  foundation  for 
development  of  a  long-term  economic 
strategy  for  our  country.  Everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  we  need  to  encour- 
age a  closer  working  relationship  be- 
tween government,  labor,  and  industry 
to  solve  our  economic  problems.  The 
call  for  the  development  of  an  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Council  by  many 
Democrats  recently  as  a  central  com- 
ponent to  future  economic  policy  is  an 
example  of  the  belief  that  a  new  insti- 
tution like  the  National  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board  Is  critically  needed. 

Since  serving  as  mayor  of  a  small  up- 
state New  York  community  in  James- 
town, N.Y.,  before  coming  to  Congress. 
I  have  seen  the  many  economic  bene- 
fits of  labor,  management,  govern- 
ment, and  community  cooperation  and 
consensus.  In  many  ways,  Jamestown 
in  the  1970's  was  a  microcosm  of  the 
problems  facing  us  more  broadly 
across  the  country  today.  Through  the 
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iiistitution4us>^tion   of   labor-manage- 
in  Jamestown,  whose 
enhancement  of  coopera- 
consensus  building,  we  were 
the  economy  of  that  small 
town  around.  Similar  ef- 
c^peration   and  consensus 
paid  rich  dividends  for 
comi  lunities  across  the  country. 
t  ave  learned  from  these  ex- 
s  lould  not  be  ignored  at  the 
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a  National  Industrial  De- 
Board,  or  an  Economic  Co- 
( Council,  or  call  it  what  you 
[lesign  of  the  National  In- 
D(  velopment  Board  I  am  pro- 
(arefully  thought  through, 
am  certainly  open  to  dialog 
larlous  elements.  Some  be- 
e|cample,  that  the  size  of  the 
large,  or  that  we  need  to 
composition  of  its  member- 
Others  advocate  that 
be  attached  to  a  bank  or 
to  insure  that  recom- 
based  on  consensus  can  be 
implemented. 

■eviewlng  all  of  these  points 

upcoming  months.  I  hope 

explore  them  together 

to  build  a  long-term  eco- 

for  this  country.  It  is 

discard  the  ad  hoc.  adver- 

short-term  mentality  that 

our    Federal    policies 

this  century.  Our  coun- 

presents  us  with  a  greater 

luui  ever  before  in  our  his- 

can  collectively  meet  that 

through    iimovation    and 

future  will  also  provide  us 

opportunity.* 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVEI  OPBiENT  BOARD  ACT 

The  SPl  lAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 


order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman fn  m  Michigan  (Mr.  Bohior)  is 


for  5  minutes. 

of    Michigan.    Mr. 
with   the   gentleman   from 
(Mr.  LuifOHR)  and  the  gen- 
tleman fr4m  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton), 
I  am  intrpducing  today  the  National 

Development  Board  Act.  I 

want  to  c<  mmend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  leadership  in  guiding 
the  develc  pment  of  this  measure. 
Our  Nat  Ion  faces  its  deepest  econom- 
ince  the  Great  Depression, 
a  full  recovery,  including 
economic  stimulus  through 


Job  creaton.  is  the  highest  priority 
facing  thl  I  Congress. 

Yet,  as  Iwe  face  the  problems  of  the 
present,  tve  cannot  avoid  questions 
about  oui  future  and  our  past,  about 
the  foros  that  helped  create  the 
present  r^session  and  remain  imbed 
ded  in  ouj  economy. 

Amerio.   faces   economic   problems 
beyond    vie    present   cyclical    swing 


Those  problems  haunted  our  past  and 
will  shape  our  future. 

America  faces  the  problem  of  level- 
ing productivity  growth  in  a  world 
where  our  competitors  have  been  in- 
creasing their  productivity  aggressive- 
ly. America  faces  the  demands  of  a 
new  society  with  an  expanded  work 
force.  America  faces  the  problem  of 
declining  growth  in  industrial  invest- 
ment. 

These  problems  cannot  be  wished 
away.  Nor  can  their  solution  be  left  to 
the  often  distant  effects  of  larger  mac- 
roeconomic  policies.  These  problems 
reflect  failures  of  our  marketplaces. 
They  reflect  specific  sectoral  issues. 
They  reflect  unique  regional  needs. 
These  problems  must  be  faced  directly 
and  addressed  in  their  own  terms. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
recently  retired  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Mr.  Reuss,  put 
it.  "there  is  a  consensus  that  we  need  a 
consensus."  The  problems  of  an  ailing 
industrial  base  cannot  be  met  by  an 
adversarial  system  of  interest  advoca- 
cy that  pits  labor,  management,  public 
interests,  and  government  against 
each  other  in  escalating  rounds  of 
charge  and  countercharge. 

The  greatest  single  precondition  to  a 
new  consensus  is  policies  that  will  re- 
store the  belief  that  our  society  and  its 
government  are  fair,  that  sacrifices 
will  be  borne  by  all  and  that  we  wiU  all 
share  in  the  opportunities  of  a  better 
future.  But  that  alone  will  not  be 
enough. 

America  needs  a  new  consensus,  but 
stating  the  need  is  easier  than  defin- 
ing the  path.  America  needs  to  bring 
its  diverse  interests  together  in  a  com- 
bined decisionmaking  process.  The  In- 
dustrial Development  Board  Act  pro- 
poses we  take  a  step  toward  that  con- 
sensus by  creating  a  new  institutional 
mechanism  for  industrial  problem 
solving. 

The  road  to  a  new  consensus  would 
be  hard  in  any  case  because  it  inevita- 
bly involves  a  compromise  of  Interests. 
The  task  is  made  doubly  difficult  by 
its  strangeness.  The  very  idea  of  an  ex- 
plicit industrial  strategy  is  new  to 
America. 

The  dominance  of  the  United  States 
in  the  post-World  War  II  world  al- 
lowed us  to  avoid,  for  a  while,  the  need 
for  an  explicit  industrial  strategy. 
Nearly  alone  in  a  war-ravaged  world, 
America  was  given  a  competitive  edge. 
Oxir  great  vision  of  a  shared  prosperity 
seemed  easily  attained.  Today,  that 
edge  and  that  vision  can  no  longer  be 
assumed.  They  must  be  consciously 
sustained. 

We  must  face  the  hard  facts  of  a 
newly  competitive  world  marketplace. 
We  must  face  the  hard  facts  of  past 
errors.  We  must  face  the  human  costs 
of  industrial  change.  We  must  face 
them  as  a  nation,  conscious  of  the 
choices,  seeking  fairness  and  growth. 


We  have  delayed  long  enough.  This 
bill  presents  us  with  the  opportunity 
of  a  new  beginning.* 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OP  CIVIL 
SERVICE  MYTHS  AND  REALITIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pamitta) 
is  recf^nizedfor  S  minutes. 

BCr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Pendleton  Act  which  trans- 
formed our  Government  from  a  chaot- 
ic spoils  system  to  a  stable  career  civil 
service  based  on  merit.  I  would  also 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  100  years  of  out- 
standing service  by  Government  work- 
ers who  protect  us  from  fire  and 
crime,  who  provide  health  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  our  sick  and  elderly, 
and  whose  scientific  and  technological 
research  has  enabled  us  to  maintain 
the  American  way  of  life. 

I  am  very  concerned  by  the  lack  of 
appreciation  many  Americans  show 
for  our  Federal  employees.  There  is  a 
growing  perception  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  an  unproduc- 
tive monolith  whose  growth  is  explod- 
ing beyond  control.  In  reality,  while 
the  Federal  budget  has  grown  800  per- 
cent over  the  past  30  years,  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  work  force  has  been 
only  9.7  percent.  In  1952  there  were 
2.57  million  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees, today  there  are  Just  over  2.8  mil- 
lion. And  as  a  percentage  of  total  U.S. 
civilian  employment.  Federal  employ- 
ment has  been  decreasing  from  3.8 
percent  in  1968  to  2.7  percent  today. 

Federal  employees  have  been  depict- 
ed as  inefficient  and  unproductive. 
Witness  the  private  package  delivery 
firm's  advertisement  which  portrays 
U.S.  postal  workers  as  rude  and  apa- 
thetic. The  fact  is  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  delivers  more  mail,  more  effi- 
ciently, at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  It  handles  110  bil- 
lion letters  per  year,  over  160.000 
pieces  per  employee,  a  worker  produc- 
tivity rate  almost  50  percent  higher 
than  in  Japan.  In  addition,  the  20-cent 
cost  of  mailing  a  first-class  letter  in 
the  United  States  is  lower  than  in  any 
industrialized  country  in  the  world, 
except  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Over- 
all, since  1967  the  average  annual  in- 
crease In  productivity  has  been  1.4  per- 
cent among  Federal  workers.  Most  pri- 
vate sector  executives  can  only  dream 
of  such  productivity  gains. 

Despite  improvements  in  Govern- 
ment efficiency  and  productivity  we 
are  now  facing  a  severe  crisis  in  the 
civil  service  system.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  embarked  on  a  dan- 
gerous campaign  against  the  career 
service  unmatched  in  the  100-year  his- 
tory of  the  merit  system.  The  result 
has  been  a  consistent  loss  of  qualified 


and  reliable  senior  personnel  at  an  un- 
precedented rate. 

Through  the  widespread  use  of  re- 
duction-in-force  measures  the  adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  put  its  ideological 
imprint  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  an 
apolitical  career  civil  service.  In  hasti- 
ly conceived  agency  reorganization 
plans  more  and  more  political  appoint- 
ees are  being  brought  in  as  former 
career  posts  are  turned  into  prizes  for 
the  politically  reliable.  Administration 
planners  even  conducted  a  seminar  for 
managers  entitled.  "How  To  Avoid 
Committing  Prohibited  Personnel 
Practices  in  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion." A  better  title  would  have  been 
"How  To  Unload  the  Politically  Unre- 
liable Career  Employee,  and  Get  Away 
With  It." 

Many  of  the  President's  appointees 
have  come  to  Washington  with  the 
idea  that  Government  does  not  work. 
In  many  cases  they  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  programs  which 
they  are  ideologically  committed  to 
abolishing.  The  career  employee,  who 
knows  that  Government  does  work, 
cannot  help  but  feel  alienated  and  in- 
secure in  this  environment. 

To  make  matters  worse,  civil  service 
salaries  have  not  even  begim  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation.  According  to  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay,  Government  salaries  are 
13.9  percent  below  wages  for  compara- 
ble private  sector  jobs.  The  salaries  of 
top  level  career  employees  have  in- 
creased by  only  75  percent  since  1969. 
Yet  in  the  same  period  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  by  over  160  percent. 
The  pay  comparability  law,  enacted  in 
1970  to  insure  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  has  been  systematically  ignored 
since  its  inception. 

The  average  employee  contribution 
to  the  Federal  employee  health  bene- 
fit program  has  increased  by  55  per- 
cent over  the  past  2  years.  At  the  same 
time  FEHBP  benefits  have  been  re- 
duced by  an  average  of  15  percent.  In 
addition.  Federal  employees  are  now 
required  to  pay  a  1.3  percent  of  salary 
medicare  tax  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
part  A  medicare  benefits.  And  this 
year,  the  President  is  expected  to  pro- 
pose an  increase  in  employees'  present 
7  percent  of  salary  contribution  for  re- 
tirement benefits  to  11  percent  in 
1985.  Clearly,  these  proposals  are  in- 
equitable and  have  dealt  a  low  blow  to 
the  dedicated  career  employee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  combine  the 
politicization  of  the  career  service 
with  miserable  pay  comparability  we 
are  left  with  a  demoralized  Federal 
work  force.  This  has  led  to  the  situa- 
tion which  we  now  face;  a  "brain 
drain"  in  which  top  level  careerists  are 
leaving  the  civil  service  at  an  alarming 
rate.  In  1981,  78  percent  of  all  eligible 
senior  executives  age  55  to  59  opted 
for  early  retirement,  compared  with  19 
percent  in  1978.  These  are  seasoned 
professionals  at  the  height  of  their 


productivity  and  expertise,  and  we  are 
losing  them  to  the  private  sector. 

Clearly,  the  administration  is  in 
danger  of  creating  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  If  this  brain  drain  is  allowed 
to  continue,  we  might  just  find  our- 
selves with  the  bumbling  and  unpro- 
ductive bureaucracy  that  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  eliminate.  Let  us  not  cut 
off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  What  we 
need  now  is  a  balanced  policy  which 
takes  into  account  both  the  needs  of 
productive  employees  and  the  taxpay- 
er's right  to  a  cost-effective  and  effi- 
cient civil  service.  I  think  this  is  what 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  passed 
the  Pendleton  Act  100  years  ago. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  i>ennission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OiLMAiT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarics  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gekas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CouGHUM,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Kir.  Ortiz)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoYNB.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Roe.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McCuROT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  30  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 27. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  for  20  min- 
utes, on  January  27. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  5  minutes,  on  January 
27. 

Mr.  HoTER.  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCuROT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Seiberi.tng.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LUNSINE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.   Yoxmo  of  Alaska  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Bfr.  Brooicfield. 
Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  McOrath. 
Bfr.  Ijan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Baoham. 

Mr.  WHITEH0R8T. 

Itx.  Wolf. 

Mr.  YovNQ  of  Florida. 

Mr.  OOODLING. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ortiz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

BCr.  MURTHA. 

ISx.  McDonald  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Obbrstar. 
Ms.  Kaftor. 
Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mrs.  Collins  in  three  instances. 
Itx.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  COELHO. 

Mr.  MuRPHT. 

Blr.  Matsvi. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Mica. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

BCr.  Clat. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoROT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Donnelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LuNOiNB. 

Mr.  Guarini  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mrs.  Collins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BCazzou. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oilman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Green. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  28  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  January  27.  1983, 
at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

196.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
Soil  Conservation  Service  plan  for  the  Elm 
C:reek  watershed.  Texas,  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  Public  Law  83-566  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

197.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  trans- 
mitting  the   Commission's   eighth   annual 
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from    the    Secretary    of 

a  request  to  delay  the 

energy  policy  plan  by  SO 

1  to  May  31.  1083.  pursuant 

95-91;  to  the  Committee  on 

[Commerce. 

from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

a  report  on  the  activities  and 

information    concerning 

of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 

Force  and  Observers,  pursu- 

6  of  Public  Law  97-132:  to  the 

Foreign  Affairs. 

from  the  Director,  Defense 

Agency,  transmitting  a 

the  quarter  ended  December 

the  price  and  availability  es- 

to  countries  and  the  re- 

{ nuance  of  letters  of  offer  re- 

to  section  28  of  the  Arms 

Act,  as  amended:  to  the 

Foreign  Affairs. 

from  the  Director,  Defense 

Agency,    transmitting 

Army's  intention  to  offer  to 

defense  articles  and  services  to 

(Transmittal    No.    83-13). 

section    36(b)    of    the    Arms 

Act:  to  the  Committee  on 


SULe 
agreements. 


..f 


Sev<  rely 


Represei  itatives, 
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from  the  Director.  Defense 
Assistance   Agency,    transmitting 
Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
defense  articles  and  services  to 
Transmittal  No.  83-14).  pursuant  to 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
({ommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
from  the  Acting  Assistant 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
other  than  treaties, 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 


209.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Intimidation  and  Violence: 
Racial  and  Religious  Bigotry  in  America," 
pursuant  to  section  104(c)  of  Public  Law  85- 
315;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

210.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting  a  report  on  all  Judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  court  during  fiscal 
year  1982.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  791(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

211.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  designate  a  "Nancy 
Hanks  Center"  and  the  "Old  Office  Build- 
ing" in  Washington,  D.C..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (H.  Doc.  No.  98-12);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

212.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Six- 
SUte  High  Plains  Study  Council,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Ogallala  aquifer  region- 
al study  with  recommendations,  purstiant  to 
section  193  of  Public  Law  94-587;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 

213.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notice  of  the  waiver  of 
the  staffing  requirements  and  the  monetary 
set-aside  provisions  in  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Technology  Applications,  pursu- 
ant to  section  11(b)  (I)  and  (2)  of  Public 
Law  96-480;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

214.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  second  annual 
report  on  activities  under  the  Methane 
TransporUtion  Research.  Development,  and 
Etemonstration  Act  of  1980.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  Public  Law  96-512;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 


from  the  Comptroller  Gcner- 

United   SUtes.    transmitting   a 

the  evolution  of  manage- 

itrative  support  systems  in 

Emergency      Management 

9.  January  6.  1983); 

Coi(unittee  on  CJovemment  Oper- 


Fedeial 
(Gi  O/GGD-83- 


thle 


AFMD-83-6: 


from  the  Comptroller  Oener- 

Jnited  SUtes,  transmitting  an 

Senate  Building  beauty  shop 

year  ending  February  28.  1982 

January  6.  1983):  to  the 

>n  Government  Operations. 

from  the  Acting  Inspector 
Department  of  Labor,  transmitting 
a  proposed  computer  match  of 
uneR4)loyment  insurance  and  U.S.  De- 
Treasury    employee    payroll 
to  Public  Law  95-452;  to 
on  Government  Operations, 
from  the  Executive  Director, 
for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
Handicapped,  transmitting 
I  tee's  annual  report  of  activities 
Freedom    of    Information    Act 
year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
,  Operations. 


from  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
I,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer  or 
to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant 
clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of  the 
^epresenUtives  (H.  Doc.  No.  98- 
:;ommittee  on  House  Administra- 
to  be  printed. 


or  lered  < 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  January  2S, 
1983] 

H.R.  764  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bkileh- 

SOH. 

H.R.  765  through  770  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Daub. 

By  Mr  GAYDOS; 

H.R.  942.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  restrict  persons 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  acquiring  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
nonvoting  securities  or  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  voting  securities  of  any  issuer  whose 
securities  are  registered  under  such  act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

[Introduced  January  28,  1983] 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.R.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  reduced  airline  fare  benefits  re- 
ceived by  airline  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 

H.R.  944.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  bene- 
fits thereunder  may  be  paid  to  convicted 
criminals  who  are  inmates  of  penal  institu- 
tions;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

H.R.  945.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic   cost-of-living    increases    in    benefits 


thereunder  shall  be  based  either  on  in- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  or  on 
increases  in  wages,  whichever  (in  any  par- 
ticular case)  is  lower,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapters  2  and  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  hospital  insurance  program 
shall  hereafter  be  financed  from  general 
revenues  rather  than  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  payroll  taxes  as  at  present,  reallocat- 
ing the  future  proceeds  of  such  taxes  to  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  in  order  to  assure  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  that  program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H.R.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  require  manufacturers  of  new  pas- 
senger cars  to  Install  high-mounted  rear 
stop  lamps  in  such  passenger  cars  to  reduce 
rear-end  collisions  by  providing  a  more  ef- 
fective brake  warning  to  following  drivers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  948.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  Jacksonville  Harbor,  Fla.,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  im- 
prove navigation  in  Mill  Cove,  Jacksonville 
Harbor,  Fla.:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL: 
H.R.  949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  repeal  the  authority 
to  esUbllsh  an  adverse  wage  rate,  for  non- 
immigrant aliens  brought  into  the  United 
SUtes  for  temporary  agricultural  labor, 
higher  than  the  highest  of  the  Federal  or 
SUte  minimum  wage  rate  or  the  prevailing 
wage  rate:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DAUB  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Whitkrurst,  Mr.  Denkt  Smith.  Mr. 
FoRSYTHX,  Mr.  Pttri.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
McDaoe.  Mr.  McEwm.  Mr.  Good- 
UMG.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bkvill, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Oxlkt. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Guckmak.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Tauki,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  McE>onald, 
Mr.  LuHGRXN,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Blilet.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr,  Vander  Jagt,  Mr, 
Roberts,  Mr,  Nichols,  Mr,  Robert 
F,  Smith,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr,  Kindness, 
Mr,  Sehsenbrenner.  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mrs. 
VucANOVicH,  Mr,  Parris.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
Siljander,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Paitl, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Ritter.  Mr.  McCain.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Ms. 
Fiedler,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  UUh.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mrs 
BouQUARO.  and  Mr.  Kogovsek): 
H.R.  950.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  generally 
that  benefits  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence,  and  to  impose  further  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  coun- 


try to  receive  such  benefits:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAUB  (for  himself.  Mr.  Suhia, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Ratchtohd,  Mr. 
Sam    B.    Hall.    Jr..    Mr.    Hammkr- 
BCRMisT,  Mr.  MncHKLL,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Prick.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Kinomiss,  Mr. 
ScRznn.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney, Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Berkutbi.  Mr. 
Applegate,    Mr.    Bevill.    Mr.    FOR- 
syths.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Bfr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mrs.  Schmeidex,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  DeWihe,  Mr.  Swirr, 
Mr.   Upinski.  Mr.   Kogovskk.   and 
Mr.  Edgar): 
H.R.  951.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  month- 
ly  insurance  benefit  thereimder  shall   be 
paid  for  the  month  in  which  the  recipient 
dies  and  that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable 
for  such  month  only  to  the  extent  propor- 
tionate  io  the   number   of   days   in   such 
month  preceding  the  date  of  the  recipient's 
death;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.R.  952.  A  bill  to  prohibit  permanently 
the  issuance  of  regulations  on  the  taxation 
of   fringe  benefits;   to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIA<3GI: 
H.R.  953.  A  bill  to  limit  avaUabiUty  and 
use  of  handgun  bullets  that  are  capable  of 
penetrating  cerUin  body  armor,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  lower  the  limiU- 
tion  on  defined  benefit  plans  esUblished  for 
policemen  and  firemen;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  955.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  bipartisan 
national  commission  to  study  ways  of  im- 
proving Federal  and  SUte  efforts  to  enforce 
child  support  obligations  and  recoup  delin- 
quent child  support  paymenU;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways 
and  Means, 

By  Mr,  PHIUP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.  956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to  make 
all  privately  owned  airports  which  are  used 
for  public  purposes  eligible  for  assistance 
under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion. 

H.R.  957.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  958.  A  bill  to  repeal  part  B  of  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  peer 
review  of  the  utilization  and  quality  of 
health  care  services);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inunigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  aliens 
who  die  while  serving  with  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  during  certain  periods  of  hostilities 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes  at  the  time  of  such  aliens' 
deaths:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  960.  A  bill  to  confer  citizenship  post- 
humously on  Cpl.  Wladyslaw  Staniszewski; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  961.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  project  for  flood  control.  Town 
Brook,  Mass,;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion. 

HR.  962.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  which  impose 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoNZR  of  Tennessee): 
H.R.  963,  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  gain 
shall  be  recognized  for  purposes  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  from  any  net 
gift  made  before  March  4,  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  EMERSON: 
HJl.  964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   exempt   farm 
trucks  from  the  heavy  truck  use  tax  where 
use  on  public  highways  does  not  exceed 
10.000  miles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Ms.  FIEDLER: 
H.R.  965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  for  taxpayers  who  maintain 
households  which  include  elderly  persons 
who  are  determined  by  a  physician  to  be  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  966.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  for  congressional  initiation 
of  actions  to  respond  to  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  credit 
for  the  employment  of  certain  new  employ- 
ees, to  include  as  a  Urgeted  group  for  pur- 
poses of  such  credit  certain  individuals  who 
have  exhausted  their  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  H»iman  Services  may  not  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
saccharin  or  producU  containing  saccharin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
H.R.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-saving 
incentives  for  savings  accounts  esUblished 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  home:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
gain  the  sale  of  an  Individual's  principal  res- 
idence: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  971.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no 
gain  or  loss  will  be  recognized  in  the  case  of 
transfers  of  a  principal  residence  in  divorce 
or  legal  separation  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  cerUin  in- 
dividuals living  abroad  an  exclusion  for 
income  from  sources  within  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  present  percentage  rate  for  computing 
the  addition  to  reserves  for  bad  debts  for 
banks  and  to  modify  the  experience  method 
to  allow  a  showing  based  on  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  , 

H.R.  974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of  private 
foundations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  , 

H.R.  975.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  tax- 
exempt  sUtus  of  the  interest  of  certain  life 
Insurance  accounts  to  flow  through  to  pol- 
icyholders; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


H.R.  976.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  charitable  deduction  allow- 
able for  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  will  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  Government  employees  deter- 
mine reimbursement  for  use  of  their  vehi- 
cles on  Government  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  political  contribution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  of  trucking  indus- 
try plans  under  rules  governing  multiem- 
ployer plans  and  to  make  certain  other  im- 
provemente  in  such  rules;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor, 

H.R.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  the  making  of  certain  loans  and 
leases  by  an  employee  benefit  plan  to  a  sub- 
stantial employer  maintaining  the  plan,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Education  and 

Labor.  

By  BCr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  JKNKINB): 

H.R.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  group 
term  life  insurance  purchased  for  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gibbons): 
H.R.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equl- 
Uble  taxation  of  foreign  source  income,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    GEJDENSON   (for   himself. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Kxnnxllt.  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Morrison    of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Ratchpord): 
HJl.  982.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  of  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  Indian  Tribe  of  Connecticut,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the  credit 
for  dependent  care  expenses  a  refundable 
credit  and  to  allow  an  additional  investment 
tax  credit  for  dependent  care  center  proper- 
ty: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  984.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
on  Interest  and  dividends  enacted  by  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H  R.  985.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  in  cerUin  related  exist- 
ing provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  986.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
on  Interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends enacted  by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  987.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    Housing    and    Urban    Development    to 
make  grants  to  local  agencies  for  converting 
closed  school  buildings  to  efficient,  alter- 
nate uses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
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Committee 
Affairs. 

By  M 


}n  BanlLiiig.  Finance  and  Urban 


LENT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McOrath): 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of    1954    to    increase    the 

alldved  to  be  deducted  each  taxable 

incurred  in  connection 

e|mination  of  architectural  and 

barriers  for  the  handicapped 

from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  and  to 

permanent  the  allowance  of  such  de- 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Cxie 


LUNDINE: 

A  bill  entitled  "Specialty  Steel 
\ct  of  1983":  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

LUNDINE  (for  himself  and 

toNioR  of  Michigan): 

bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 

E>ev|elopment  Board  for  purposes  of 

policy  recommendations  for  in- 

dev^lopment  in  the  United  States: 

Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 


Act 


(in' 
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LONG  of  Maryland: 

\  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 

of  1938  to  provide  that  blind 

not  be  employed  at  less  than 

minimum  wage  under  that 

Committee  on  Education  and 

McCANDLESS: 

K  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
interest  and  dividends:  to  the 

Ways  and  Means. 
PEASE: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
Property  and  Administrative 
of  1949  to  require,  prior  to  dis- 
lotice  and  first  right  of  refusal 
certain  previous  holders  of  sur- 
prsperty  suitable  for  agricultural 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 

K  bill  to  establish  a  procedure. 

Impeachment,  for  the  removal 

i^embers  of  the  Judiciary  of  the 

whose  conduct  is  or  has  been 

with   the   good   behavior   re- 

III,  section  1  of  the  Consti- 

United  SUtes,  to  esUblish  ad- 

for  the  retirement  of 

disailed  members  of  the  judiciary  of 

States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Comi  littee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 

of  1968  to  authorize  the  Army 

to  carry  out  nonstructu- 

to  prevent  or  mitigate  shore 

attributable  to  Federal  navigation 

Committee  on  Public  Works 


Statis 


ai  tide : 
th! 
pre  cedures 


Ertineers 


regi:latory 
tie 
I  Oovem  nent 


rei  ulatlon 


K  bill  to  provide  for  the  forma- 
negotiation  commissions: 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
Operations. 
REOT7LA: 

\  bill  to  authorize  the  States  to 

transfer  of  water  to  insure  that 

does    not    impair    or 

efforts  of  the  States  to  protect 

this  resource:  jointly,  to  the 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

^  l^orks  and  Transportation. 

ST  GERMAIN: 

A  bill   to  repeal  sections  301 

of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 

Act  of  1982,  which  impose 

on  interest  and  dividends:  to 

on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  PDUUifs,  Mr.  HAWKiitt,  Mr. 
CoNTK,  Mr.  BKKKijm,  Mr.  JirroKos, 
Mr.  RoTBAL.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr,  Udaix, 
Mr.  Ldjan,  Mr.  Buktom  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Kazkm,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Majuczy,  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Vemto,  Mr.  Hdckabt,  Mr.  Kocovsex, 
Mr.  Kiu>EE.  Mrs.  Btrom.  Mr.  de 
LcGO.  Mr.  GEJDUtsoR,  Mr.  Patmam, 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Moixorar,  Mr. 
(Clarke,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Washimg- 
TON.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Owems,  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr,  Rodiho, 
Mr.  Vamder  Jaot,  Mr,  McKiinrEY. 
Mr.  KASTEHionat.  Mr.  Fauhtroy, 
Mr.  BoLAiTD,  til.  Roe.  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Beilensor,  Mr. 
CoRYERS,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Peighar,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  D' Amours, 
Mr.  Lehmar  of  Florida,  Mr.  Gore. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Natchxr.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  (Burger.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  HOYER.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Paretta,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Bermar,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  LaFalcx.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Barres,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  BoRioR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Alexarder,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
DowHXY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Berrktt, 
Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Corco- 
RAR,  Mr.  PuquA,  Mr.  Riraloo,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Levire 
of  California,  Mr.  Lipirski,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Wyder,  and 
Mr.  Walgrer): 
HJl.  999.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation, rehabilitation,  and  improvement  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion   of    the    first    $10,000    of    retirement 
income   received   by   a  taxpayer   under   a 
public    retirement    system    or    any    other 
system  if  the  taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of 
age:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WORTLEY: 
H.R.  1001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able credit  against  income  tax  for  social  se- 
curity taxes  paid  by  an  individual  who  has 
attained  age  62  but  not  age  68:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  1002.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  wildlife  man- 
agement purposes  of  certain  lands  acquired 
for  the  Big  Darby  Lake,  Ohio,  project:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  1003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  provide  that 
Federal  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Fed- 
eral revenues,  except  in  time  of  war' or  eco- 
nomic necessity  declared  by  the  Congress: 


Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules, 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Btlirakh): 
H.R.  1004.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  Interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  balanced  budgets  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  Federal  indebtedness;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Corte,  Mr.  Hamskr  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
BoLAMD.  Mr.  Stargslard.  Mr.  Var- 
dergript.  Mrs.  Schrxidbh.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  O'Brier,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Walgrkh.  Mr,  Bates.  Mr.  Wort- 
let.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ar- 
DREWS  of  Texas,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Faurtroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 
Lartos.  Mr.  MoRTOOMEXY,  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr,  Portxr. 
Mr.  Beilersor.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARsiRO,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Hilxr, 
Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Regxtla,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Curgex.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Bulky, 
Mr.  QuiLLER,  Mr.  KoGOvsEK,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLEGATE,  Mr.  Mireta,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
FuquA,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Skeltor,  and  Mr. 
Edgar): 
H  J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third 
Monday  in  February  1983  as  "National  Pa- 
triotism Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  C^ivil  Service. 

By    Mr.    BLILEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

RowLARD,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 

New     Jersey.     Mr.     O'Brier,     Mr. 

Howard,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Suria.  Mr. 

McEwer.  Mrs.  Boxkr,  Mr.  Washirc- 

TOR,  Mr.  Faurtroy,  Mr.  Schumer, 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Harser  of 

Idaho.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lacomarsiro, 

Mr.  Lelard,  Mr.  BIatsui,  Mr.  Mav- 

ROULES,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Borior 

of    Michigan,    Mr.    Batxmar,    Mr. 

Borer  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Bouquard, 

Mr.     Daub.     Mr.     Martirez,     Mr. 

Shelby,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Smith  of 

Florida,    Mr.    Forsythx,    and    Mr. 

Frost): 

H.J,  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

and    request    the    President    to    designate 

March    27,    1983,    as    "National    Recovery 

Room  Nurses  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Bouquard): 
H.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  February  13,  1983, 
as  "Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  Appreciation 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  of 
Senators  and  Representatives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  single  6-year 
term  for  the  President:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KINDNESS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
GiRQRicH,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Haxtrett,  Mr.  Hopkirs.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Martir  of  New  York, 
Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  McDorald,  Mr. 
Perxirs.  Mr.  Quiller,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Serserbrerrkr,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Siuarder,  Mr.  Sheer, 
Mr.    Smith    of    New    Jersey,    Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Solomor, 
Mr.  Sperce,   Mr.   Sryder,   and  Mr. 
Tauke): 
H,J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
H.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  22,  1983,  as  "American  Business- 
women's Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALGREN: 
H.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  20,  1983,  as  -Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Counselors  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Cherey.     Mr.     Hetrer,     Mr. 
MuKPHY.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Emersor, 
Mr.    Moakley.    Mr.    Batxmar.    Mr. 
HoRTOR,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Wirr.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Martir  of  New  York.  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Pursell. 
Mr.    RicHARDSOR.    Mr.    Buley,    Mr. 
Cuhger,  Mr.  SwifT.  Mr.  Sterholm. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Robir- 
SOR,  Mr.  SiMOR.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
KiRDREss,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.     Borker.     Mr.     Dirgell,     Mr. 
Lowtery  of  California,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,   Mr,   Patmar.   Mr.    Rudd.   Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Roxmxr,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.      Mr.      Frxrzxl,     Mr. 
Bevill.   Mr.   Foley.   Mr.   Whitter, 
and  Mr.  Mavroules): 
H.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  on  March 
11,  1984,  as  "National  Surveyors  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stargelard): 
H.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  document  entitled  "Older  Americans 
Act:  A  SUff  Summary";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  withholding  of  interest  and 
dividends:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  periods  of  silence  (for  private  prayer, 
mediution,  contemplation,  or  introspection) 
in  public  schools;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 


[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  January  25, 
198  3 J 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for  himself,   B4r, 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McDohald. 
Mr.    Barrard,    Mr.    Jerkihs,    Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Girgrkhi.  Mr.  Hatch- 
er. Mr.  Ray.  and  Mr.  Rowlard): 
H.  Res.  41.  Resolution  designating  Febru- 
ary 12.  1983,  as  "Georgia  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
[Introduced  January  26.  1983} 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 

H.  Res.  42.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  to  require  a 
recorded  vote  upon  the  passage  of  any  legis- 
lation that  economically  affects  Members  as 
a  separate  class,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Corable): 

H.  Res.  43.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  98th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  SUte  of  Michi- 
gan, relative  to  an  accounting  of  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  missing  as  a  result 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  social  se- 
curity disability  insurance  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  (XARKE: 

H.R.  1005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muradali 
P.  GiUani,  Yasmeen  Muredali  Glllani,  and 
Aneela  Gillanl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary,   

By  Mr,  DANIEL: 

H,R.  1006.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jo- 
sefina  Flores-Dlmacall;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  1007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Ruth.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  4:  Mr.  Goodlirg. 
H.R.  15:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  CoR- 
YERS,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Feighar.  Mr.  FOR- 
sythe.  Mr.  Frark.  Mr.  Harser  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Kildee,   Mr.    KiRDNESs,   Mr.   Kolter,   Mr. 
LujAR,  Mr.  Murphy,  Ms.  Dakar,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 


ScRXDKR.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Tauzir,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Yourg  of  Alaska. 
HJl.  71:  Mr.  Hightower. 
H.R.  86:  Mr.  Wor  Pat  and  Mr.  Murphy. 
H.R.  221:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Myxrs,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Yourc  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
McCair,  Mr.  Tauzir,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Kird- 
RESS,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Nielsor  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Taukx  and  Mr.  Bosco. 
H.R.  458:  Mr.  Patmar  and  Mr.  Tauhr. 
H.R.  676:  Mr.  Bolard,  Mr.  WoR  Pat.  Mr. 
Browr  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Suria,  Mr.  Robir- 
SOR,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wilsor. 
B4r.  Wyder,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  677:  Mr.  McKiRRXY.  Mr.  Stargelard, 
Mr.  CoRYERS.  Mr.  Bxilxrsor,  Mr.  Walgrxr. 
Mr,  Forsythx,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr,  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mt. 
OwxRS.  Mr.  Lagomarsiro.  Mr.  Curger.  Mr. 
Ratchpord.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Rox. 
HJi.  685:  Ut.  Tauzir. 
HJl.  688:  Mr.  Tauzir. 
HJ.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Nowak. 
HJ.  Res.  22.  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Whttxhurst,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.   Mr.   Stokes,   Mr.   Corte.   Mr. 
Wirr.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Matsui. 
ISr.  CoRRASA.  Mrs.  Scrreidkr,  Mr.  JoRXS  of 
Tennessee,   Mr.   Dorrxlly,   Mr.   Lagomar- 
siro, Mr.  RuDO.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Oxlxy,  Mr.  Kirdrkss,  Mr. 
HoRTOR,    Mr.    SiMOH,    Mr.    Courter.    Mr. 
MiRXTA.   Mr.   Hatchxr.   Mr.   Schxuxr.   Mr. 
Frost.  Mrs.  Holt,  B€r.  Hughes,  Ms.  Dakar. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Stargklard,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.   Lert,   Mr.   HxFRKR,   Mr.   Andrews  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Mortoomxry,    Mr. 
Weber,   Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Molirari,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Coirrxxs,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Pritcharo,  Mr.  Frxrzxl,  Mr. 
DwYKR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Robirsor,  Ut. 
Schumer.    Iilr.    Lorg    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Gorx,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Grad- 
isoR,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Goodliro,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,    Mr.    CORCORAR,    Mr.    Dymally,    Mr. 
Faurtroy.  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Ster- 
holm,  Mr.   Mavroules,   Mr.    Rahall,   Mr. 
Fazio,    Mr.    Hamiltor,    Mrs.    Srowe,    Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Borior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  ToviTRS,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Hall    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Vardeh    Jact,    Mr. 
O'Brier,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  E^dwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  C^hardler, 
and  Mr.  Greer. 

HJ.  Res.  65:  Mr.  Ea>WARDS  of  California. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Gejdensoh.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Obey. 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Levir  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Harrisor, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Cahr,  Mr. 
Mireta,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mrs. 
CoLLiRS,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Faurtroy,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Con- 
necticut. Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Crockett,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr.  Owers. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Wor  Pat, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Walgrer,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Faurt- 
roy, Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Suria,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr.  Coryers,  Mr. 
DowREY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Simor,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mrs.  Srowe,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Ardersor, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
NcNuLTY,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.   Dorrelly,   Mr. 
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Howard,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Smtth  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  FoRSTTHE,  and  Mr.  Edcar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Moakley  Mr.  Bolars, 
Mrs.  Kerrelly,  Mr.  Carrey,  Mr.  Faurtroy, 
Mr.  Feighar,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
CoRYERs,  Mr.  Mrazex,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE.  Mr.  Bermar,  and  Mr.  Frark. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
16.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
James  A.  Mitchell,  Loa  Angeles.  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  retroactive  veterans'  benefits;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  25, 1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  for  He  is  good;  for  His  mercy 
endureth  forever.— Fsalm  106:  1. 

Merciful  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  successful  surgery  of  Sec- 
retary Bill  Hildenbrand.  We  pray  for 
his  rapid  and  complete  recovery  and 
for  special  blessing  upon  those  who 
stand  in  the  breach  during  his  ab- 
sence. 

God  of  truth,  justice,  and  righteous- 
ness, midst  all  the  other  crises  con- 
fronting us  is  the  crisis  of  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  political  leadership.  Grant  to 
each  Senator  the  will— the  determina- 
tion—the courage— and  the  grace  to 
perform  in  a  way  that  will  restore  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Lead  them  to 
virtue  and  integrity  in  their  private 
lives  as  well  as  public.  Help  them  to 
see  that  private  impropriety  not  only 
feeds  cynicism,  but  actually  militates 
against  the  effective  performance  of 
the  Senate. 

May  they  always  choose  principle 
over  expediency,  selflessness  over  ego, 
righteousness  over  sin,  and  the 
common  good  over  special  interest. 
Infuse  them  with  a  passion  for  purity 
in  their  personal,  family,  and  public 
lives  in  order  that  the  Senate  may 
enjoy  the  wisdom,  strength,  and  power 
which  comes  with  moral  integrity.  In 
the  name  of  Him  whose  life  was  a 
model  of  human  perfection  and  love. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late President  Reagan  on  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  last  night.  I  believe 
that  the  President's  remarks  prove, 
once  again,  how  strong  a  President  he 
is,  and  how  determined  a  leader  he  is 
to  restoring  our  Nation's  economic  vi- 
tality and  international  security. 

President  Reagan  exhibited  before 
Congress  and  the  entire  Nation  that 
he  has  the  leadership  to  adapt  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  present,  while  ad- 
hering to  the  basic  philosophical 
tenets  which  serve  as  the  basis  for  his 
administration. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President's 
package  of  budget  proposals  and  do- 
mestic initiatives  will  receive  full  at- 
tention in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  also 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  work 
in  the  bipartisan  fashion  which  is  de- 
sired by  the  President,  to  construct 
legislative  vehicles  which  will  add  to 
the  considerable  progress  which  has 
already  been  made  in  the  past  2  years. 

Last  night's  speech  was  a  positive 
and  constructive  foundation  for  this 
new  Congress,  and  it  is  both  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  its  spirit  will  be 
realized. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  10  special  orders  for  today,  accord- 
ing to  my  list. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  the  exe- 
cution of  special  orders,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  more  than  1 
hour,  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  from  the  printed  calendar  of 
business  today  that  there  is  no  busi- 
ness. The  cupboard  is  bare.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  later  in  the  session  we  will 
look  back  on  today  with  some  nostal- 
gia. 

HO  SESSIOH  OH  FRIDAY 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
advised  by  my  colleagues  who  serve  as 
chairmen  of  committees  that  they  do 
not  anticipate  that  any  bills  will  reach 
the  Senate  floor  this  week,  on  which 


the  Senate  could  act— or,  indeed, 
nominations  or  other  executive  busi- 
ness—I announce  that  the  Senate  will 
not  be  in  session  on  Friday  of  this 
week. 

I  anticipate  that  we  will  have  a  short 
session  tomorrow  so  that  Senators 
may  make  statements  and  introduce 
bills  and  resolutions,  and  the  Senate 
will  conduct  other  business  that  can 
be  transacted. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  ITRTn,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
imtil  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGRITIOR  OF  SERATOR 
THURMORD  ARD  SERATOR  GRASSLEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
MOifD),  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  be  granted  a  special  order  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  South  (Carolina  under 
the  special  order,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTIRE  MORRIRG  BDSniESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  After  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  of  not 
more  than  2  hours,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  10  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMORROW  nRTIL 
MORDAY  REIT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  schedule  of  the  Senate  for  this 
week  and  the  beginning  of  next  week. 

I  repeat:  There  is  on  the  calendar  no 
legislative  or  executive  business  that 
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ORt)ER  OP  PROCEDURE 
BA  OK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
thst  the  distinguished  Senator 
Kai  sas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  chairman 
Fi  lance  Committee,  who  has  a 
oi  der  today,  may  require  addi- 
tin  le,  beyond  the  time  allocated 
u  ider  that  order.  I  ask  unani- 
cor  sent  that  any  time  remaining 
ui  der  the  standing  order  may 
allocal  ed  to  him  for  his  purposes. 
I  RESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
)bjectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield?  Will  the  Chair  indicate  what 
the  sequence  Is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  a  series  of  special  orders  which 
start  with  Mr.  Packwood.  The  next 
one  will  be  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

(The  further  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
establishing  a  commission  to  ffx  sala- 
ries of  Members  of  Congress  are  print- 
ed under  Introduction  of  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1V4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moynihan  in 
connection  with  the  Introduction  of  a 
bill  relating  to  social  security  amend- 
ments au-e  printed  under  Introduction 
of  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  is  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

CHAHGK  nt  SEQUKMCE  OF  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Senator 
Dole  might  go  before  me.  I  ask  fur- 
ther unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  of  Senator  Tsongas  and  myself 
be  reversed,  and  that  he  go  first  and 
that  I  go  second.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECCXJNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PACKWOOD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood  re- 
lating to  introduction  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  are  printed  under 
Introduction  of  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 

yield  time  to  any  Senator 

Does  the  Senator  from 

or  the  Senator  from  New 

me  to  yield? 

I  would  defer  to 
from   Louisiana,   but   I 

5  minutes. 
I  will  wait. 
liDYNIHAN.  When  does  the 

rom  Kansas  wish  to  speak? 
BfRD.  After  the  minority  lead- 

Pilesident,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
and  5  minutes  to  Mr.  Moywi- 
my  time. 

3NGAS.  Mr.  President,  parli- 
inqulry. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DOLE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  and  other 
Senators  in  coimectlon  with  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  relating  to  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983  are 
printed  under  Introduction  of  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
TSONGAS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tsongas  and 
other  Senators  relating  to  introduc- 
tion of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
are  printed  under  Introduction  of  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of 
legislation  are  printed  under  Introduc- 
tion of  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
GRASSLEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is 
recognized,  under  the  previous  order, 
for  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  imder  introduction  of  Bills 
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FAIR  TRADE 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  advise  this  body  of  my  views 
on  the  importance  of  a  fair,  equitable, 
and  open  international  trading  system 
and,  in  particular,  to  focus  attention 
on  a  particular  piece  of  legislation 
which  passed  the  97th  Congress  that 
Is  an  example.  In  my  opinion,  of  the 
type  of  legislation  that  has  the  capa- 
bility to  threaten  the  continued  viabil- 
ity of  the  international  trading  system 
that  is  so  important  and  vital  to  the 
wherewithal  for  the  economy  and  I 
think  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 

International  trade  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  vital  component  of  the 
economies  of  all  our  trading  partners. 
A  prosperous,  well-functioning  trading 
system  will  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  success  of  our  econo- 
mies, and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  It  is  a  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
ca's national  security  program. 

Trade  is  an  increasingly  powerful 
source  of  Innovation  and  growth  for 
all  economies.  Everyone  gains  from 
the  access  to  the  world's  markets  and 
the  spur  of  International  competition. 
Trade  clearly  reinforces  everyone's  ef- 
forts to  reduce  Inflation,  to  Increase 


production   and   to   expand   employ- 
ment. 

In  addition,  and  very  Importantly, 
trade  can  contribute  to  mutually  bene- 
ficial cooperation  among  nations. 
Healthy  trade  relations  can  strength- 
en friendships  and  alliances  and  can 
help  Integrate  countries  Into  the 
market-oriented  trading  system  which 
has  served  us  all  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  heard  it 
stated  many  times  by  a  great  historian 
who  said  "Show  me  borders  that  trade 
carmot  pass  through  and  we  will  see 
borders  that  sooner  or  later  soldiers 
will  pass  through." 

So  I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  and 
particularly  those  of  us  who  come 
from  exporting  States,  such  as  mine, 
that  produces  agricultural  products, 
mineral  products,  and  forest  products 
for  export,  that  it  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance that  we  are  very  careful  with 
what  this  Congress  does  In  terms  of 
protectionism  and  fair  trade  policies  in 
relation  to  free  trade. 

The  current  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  its  roots  in  histori- 
cal experience.  Following  World  War 
II,  the  major  industrial  nations  recog- 
nized that  the  bilateral  agreements 
and  protectionist  policies  pursued  by 
many  nations  during  the  Interwar 
period  had  done  severe  harm  to  their 
economies,  played  havoc  with  the 
international  economy,  and  contribut- 
ed to  the  frictions  and  tensions  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  United  States  and  its  partners, 
therefore,  set  out  to  create  a  new  trad- 
ing system  based  on  fair  trading  rules, 
on  nondiscrimination  among  trading 
partners,  and  on  the  commitment  to 
reduce  trade  barriers,  especially  high 
tariffs. 

That  system  Is  embodied  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
commonly  referred  to  as  GATT.  De- 
spite its  Imperfections  and  departures 
from  certain  of  Its  principles,  this 
system  has  brought  enormous  benefits 
to  virtually  every  nation  in  the  world 
and  has  served  American  Interests  as 
well.  The  dramatic  growth  In  trade 
since  the  war  has  strengthened  our 
own  economy  and  that  of  our  trading 
partners.  U.S.  exports  grew  from  $10.8 
billion  in  1950  to  $221  billion  in  1980. 
This  has  meant  millions  of  jobs  for  ev- 
eryone concerned.  And  while  we  are 
currently  facing  some  problems  with 
the  system,  we  would  be  considerably 
worse  off  if  we  had  chosen  a  trading 
system  based  on  more  restrictive  prin- 
ciples and  rules.  Such  a  system  might 
well  have  brought  prolonged  economic 
weakness  to  our  trading  partners  and 
poorer  markets  for  everybody's  ex- 
ports. 

Today,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
there  are  strains  In  the  system.  Com- 
petition among  developed  countries 
and  with  developing  countries  Is  more 
Intense  than  It  was  years  ago.  And 
slower  growth  In  many  developed  na- 


tions increases  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing to  rapid  increases  in  imports. 

In  the  face  of  keener  competition, 
many  countries  face  enormous  pres- 
sures to  protect  individuals  by  restrict- 
ing Imports  or  supporting  noneompetl- 
tive  exports.  They  are  tempted  to 
work  out  bilateral  trade  arrangements 
which  protect  certain  patterns  of 
trade  or  limit  trade.  Investment  prac- 
tices are  increasingly  used  as  a  means 
of  forcing  increased  procurement  or 
increased  exports.  Barriers  exist  in 
services  where  the  United  States  is 
very  competitive.  Certain  countries 
that  benefit  greatly  from  the  trading 
system  seem  to  have  failed  to  open 
their  markets  adequately,  even  while 
taking  advantage  of  open  markets  in 
other  countries.  However,  we  must  at- 
tempt to  solve  these  problems  and  dis- 
tortions or  they  will  severely  weaken 
the  international  trading  system. 

Personally,  I  am  committed  to  the 
support  of  an  open  trading  system  on 
the  basis  of  agreed  rules.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  expect  similar  undertak- 
ings from  other  countries.  Open  trade 
on  the  basis  of  mutually  8«reed  upon 
rules  is  in  our  best  Interests,  economl- 
caUy,  politlcaUy,  and  peacefully,  and  is 
consistent  with  every  nation's  commit- 
ment to  strengthen  their  own  econo- 
mies. 

Consequently,  I  believe  that  the 
most  important  challenge  the  United 
States  faces  today  is  making  sure  that 
trade  Is  a  two-way  street.  Increased 
equity  and  reciprocal  market  access 
and  opportunities  for  UJS.  exporters 
and  Investors  Is  my  goal  and  I  think  is 
a  goal  of  many  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  The  United  States  cannot  make 
a  contribution  to  the  goal  of  free  trade 
by  ignoring  attacks  upon  it  by  others 
or  by  not  pursuing  increased  market 
access  for  our  g(xx)s,  services,  and  in- 
vestment. Clearly,  no  nation  can  long 
sustain  public  support  of  any  policy 
unless  its  people  sense  that  there  are 
equity  and  tangible  benefits  for  them 
in  the  application  of  that  policy. 

The  U.S.  adherence  to  a  free  trade 
policy  requires  that  it  strictly  enforce 
existing  trade  agreements,  to  strength- 
en our  domestic  trade  laws  to  make 
them  more  useful  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  those  they  protect,  and 
seek  expanded  coverage  of  trade  Issues 
under  the  mutually  accepted  Interna- 
tional framework  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

Today,  the  United  States  finds  Itself 
more  dependent  on  international  trade 
and  more  challenged  by  international 
competition  than  at  any  time  In  recent 
history.  About  one-sixth  of  the  goods 
that  are  produced  In  the  United  States 
are  sold  In  foreign  markets,  and  1  out 
of  3  acres  of  American  farmland  Is 
planted  for  export.  U.S.  exporters  are 
encountering  stlffer  competition  over- 
seas, even  in  products  in  which  tradi- 
tionally   they    have    dominated    the 


world  mariiet,  and  domestic  producers 
of  a  growing  number  of  products  are 
experiencing  intensified  competition 
from  Imports.  These  developments 
make  it  critical  that  the  United  States 
adopt  a  comprehensive  range  of  do- 
mestic policies  that  will  help  to  im- 
prove the  international  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  producers.  Many  of  the 
international  trade  problems  the 
United  States  faces  today  arise  from 
the  lack  of  vitality  in  the  U.S.  econo- 
my and  from  the  burdens  placed  on 
U.S.  producers  by  domestic  policies. 

One  of  the  major  challenges  to  the 
UJS.  economy  is  the  adjustment  to 
major  changes  in  world  trade  patterns, 
including  those  brought  about  by  the 
number  of  nations  that  are  major  ex- 
porters of  manufactured  products. 
How  the  United  States  responds  to 
these  adjustment  pressures  will  have  a 
far-reaching  impact  on  the  futiire  dy- 
namism and  productivity  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

That  is  why  I  was  particularly  cha- 
grined to  see  that  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  that  in  my  Judgment  was 
not  adequately  reviewed,  which  direct- 
ly contrasts  with  our  overall  trade 
policy  objectives  to  achieve  a  fair,  eq- 
uitable, and  open  International  trading 
system. 

The  resolution  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring calls  upon  the  President  to  deny 
the  investment  tax  credit  to  American 
firms  that  buy  Japanese-made  ma- 
chine tools  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  without  hearings  or  debate,  in 
the  last  hours  of  the  97th  Congress. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
resisted  the  efforts  of  other  countries 
to  use  their  tax  systems  to  create  pro- 
tectionist discrimination  against  im- 
ports. If  the  President  were  to  deny 
the  investment  tax  credit  to  American 
firms  that  buy  Japanese-made  ma- 
chine tools  not  only  would  the  ma- 
chine tool  users  in  my  State  be  forced 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  tools 
but  the  exporting  industries  of  my 
State  might  have  their  export  markets 
threatened  by  a  retaliatory  protection- 
ist measure.  In  addition,  many  other 
countries  would  be  pleased  to  follow 
our  lead  by  discriminating  against 
American  exports  in  their  domestic 
markets. 

How  did  this  dangerous  resolution 
get  through  the  Senate?  Obviously, 
when  It  was  Introduced,  late  In  the 
lameduck  session,  most  Senators  had 
their  minds  on  the  highway  gas  tax 
bill.  Some  were  no  doubt  Influenced  by 
a  set  of  Inflammatory  allegations  by 
the  Houdallle  Industries'  lobbyists 
that  the  Japanese  machine  tools  In- 
dustry Is  an  illegal  cartel  and  that  it 
receives  multibiUion  dollar  off -budget 
subsidies  from  the  Govenunent  of 
Japan. 

In  the  rush  to  adjournment,  those 
allegations  were  not  given  the  careful 
study     they    should     have     received 
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Respond  ng  to  such  a  challenge  with 
legislated  brotectionism  will  not  solve 
the  problems  of  the  American  ma- 
chine tool  industry.  It  only  increases 
the  risk  of  ricochet  protectionism 
against  1  jnerican  agriculture  and 
other  ef fi(  lent  export  industries,  and 
significantly  increases  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  i  igreements  which  will  im- 
prove our  market  access  in  foreign 
markets  or  competitive  American 
products. 

I  am  ho  jeful  that  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress we  uill  all  be  more  cautious  in 
proposing  and  supporting  trade  legis- 
lation tha  is  not  in  the  overall  best  in- 
terest of  t  »e  American  people. 

An  oper  and  fair  international  eco- 
nomic sysi  em  is  essential  to  promoting 
the  revita  Ization  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Competiti  re  pressures  from  the  world 
trading  sjstem  help  to  promote  effi- 
ciency in  the  domestic  economy.  The 
ef f ectiven  !ss  of  implications  for  U.S. 
success  ii  addressing  foreign  policy 
and  nat  onal  security  objectives 
depend,  t<  a  great  extent,  on  the  U.S. 
ability  to  ;ontlnue  to  play  a  leadership 
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role  in  maintaining  and  improving  the 
world  trading  system. 

Bfr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MzrriNG  THZ  Japanese  Craixerge 
(Prepared  by  the  Japanese  Study  Mission  of 

the  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders'  Asso- 
ciation. September  14. 1981) 
mTRODOcnoit 

Prom  June  1  through  11.  1981,  NMTBA's 
Japanese  Study  Mission  (Appendix  A) 
toured  Japanese  machine  tool  and  metal- 
working  plants  (Appendix  B)  to  observe 
their  manufacturing  and  management 
methods.  The  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to 
learn  how  the  Japanese  machine  tool  indus- 
try has  developed  so  rapidly  and  what  the 
Japanese  have  done  to  become  strong  inter- 
national competitors  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

We  hope  that  the  information  in  this 
report  will  be  helpful  to  the  members  of 
NMTBA  in  developing  their  own  strategies 
for  becoming  more  competitive  and  for 
meeting  the  challenge  presently  faced  by 
the  American  machine  tool  Industry  from 
strong  competitors  abroad. 

This  report  is  divided  into  three  sections: 

I.  Overview  and  Recommendations. 

n.  Major  Factors  Contributing  to  Japan's 
Machine  Tool  Competitiveness. 

III.  Specific  Observations  of  Japanese 
Manufacturing  Operations. 

In  addition,  appendices  D  and  E  provide 
supplemental  material  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  members.  Lists  of  the  group 
participants  and  the  companies  visited  are 
contained  in  appendices  A  and  B.  Further 
readings  are  suggested  in  the  bibliography 
(Appendix  C). 

SECTION  I.  OVERVIEW  AND  RECOMKEMSATIONS 

We  were  Impressed  by  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction, rate  of  capital  Investment  and  the 
high  level  of  dedication  by  the  workers.  But 
we  did  not  see  any  miracles.  We  did  learn, 
though,  that  America  is  being  challenged 
and  somehow  we  must  all  rise  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

Many  Americans  prefer  to  explain  Japan's 
economic  performance  as  the  result  of 
World  War  Il's  devasUtlon  and  that  na- 
tion's subsequent  rebuilding,  copying  West- 
em  technology,  dumping,  government  subsi- 
dies and  low  wages.  The  fact  is,  though,  that 
none  of  these  are  significant  factors  in 
Japan's  current  Industrial  competitiveness. 

As  a  result  of  our  study,  we  have  conclud- 
ed that  the  principal  factors  contributing  to 
the  Japanese  machine  tool  industry's  suc- 
cess are  five  fold: 

1.  Management  has  a  unique  relationship 
with  labor  which  results  in  a  highly  moti- 
vated, hard  working,  well  trained  and  pro- 
ductive workforce. 

2.  Management  sets  long-range  goals  for 
market  share  and  output,  takes  a  world  view 
of  the  market  and  willingly  sacrifices  short- 
term  profits  to  achieve  long-term  goals. 

3.  The  average  level  of  manufacturing 
technology  is  roughly  equal  to  America's. 
But  equipment  utilization,  productivity  and 
quality  control  efforts  are  generally  more 
effective.  "The  people  in  the  factories  are 
not  In  the  right  place  by  accident. 
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4.  The  relationship  between  government 
and  business  Is  supportive  rather  than  ad- 
versarial. Although  the  government  directly 
subsidizes  private  business  only  under  spe- 
cific conditions,  it  is  relentless  in  its  efforts 
to  create  conditions  that  will  help  business 
flourish. 

5.  In  "favored"  Industries,  such  as  ma- 
chine tools.  Intensive  capital  Investment  Is 
encouraged  by  the  government  and  the  fi- 
nancial conununlty,  and  undertaken  by 
management.  Four  of  the  six  machine  tool 
companies  visited  by  NMTBA  had  major 
construction  projects  underway. 

These  five  factors,  acting  In  concert,  have 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the  Japanese 
machine  tool  industry.  In  20  years.  It  has 
grown  from  a  maker  of  basic  machine  tools, 
often  under  license,  to  one  of  the  major  pro- 
ducers of  CNC  equipment  In  the  world. 

However,  the  Japanese  machine  tool  in- 
dustry is  not  made  up  of  supermen.  It  is 
composed  of  good  managers  and  motivated 
workers,  efficiently  producing  modem  ma- 
chine tools  by  basically  conventional  meth- 
ods. 

Nowhere  In  the  13  factories  toured  by  our 
study  group  did  we  see  any  unique  manufac- 
turing technology.  In  general.  Japanese  ma- 
chine tool  builders  use  the  same  types  of 
machinery  to  build  their  products  as  In 
America.  However,  the  equipment  and  tech- 
nology are  very  Intelligently  applied  and 
many  builders  are  investing  heavily  in  the 
latest  technology  to  improve  productivity 
further. 

After  studying  the  Japanese  Ux  laws,  we 
learned  that  investment  incentives  are  no 
more  liberal  in  Japan  than  in  the  USA.  The 
only  current  tax  "breaks"  enjoyed  by  Japa- 
nese machine  tool  builders  are  for  pollution 
control  equipment,  sale  of  technology  li- 
censes abroad  and  increases  in  spending  for 
R&D. 

Vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  and  other  Westem  na- 
tions, Japanese  industry  in  general  does  not 
employ  cheap  labor.  In  the  machine  tool 
plants  where  we  Inquired  about  labor  rates, 
we  concluded  that  Japanese  workers  eam 
about  80  percent  of  the  pay  of  equivalent 
American  machine  tool  employees.  Howev- 
er, there  appears  to  be  a  significant  grada- 
tion in  pay  In  Japan.  Small,  cottage  shops 
pay  very  low  wages;  while  a  current  study 
by  an  American  machine  tool  builder  Indi- 
cates that  the  largest  companies— those 
that  employ  30  percent  of  the  Japanese 
workforce— pay  wages  at  least  equal  to 
those  in  the  United  States  (In  the  U.S.  30 
percent  of  the  workforce  is  employeed  by 
companies  of  1000  or  more  people.).  Accord- 
ing to  government  data,  in  1978  a  Japanese 
employee's  annual  income,  including  bo- 
nuses, represented  Y3,750,000  ($17,000). 
"With  all  fringe  benefits  added  In,  the  aver- 
age Japanese  family  income  has  surpassed 
that  of  its  American  counterpart,  but  in 
purchasing  power  .  .  .  the  average  Japanese 
in  1978  had  not  yet  surpassed  his  American 
counterpart." ' 

The  product  designs  of  the  Japanese  ma- 
chine tool  Industry  are  neither  unique  nor 
superior  to  American  designs.  They  produce 
well-made,  quality  products  that  are  techni- 
cally competitive  with  Westem  machine 
tools.  Generally  the  range  of  products  and 
options  is  more  limited  than  that  which  Is 
available  from  similar-size  U.S.  builders. 

In  summary,  the  strong  competition  from 
the  Japanese  machine  tool  industry  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  the  willingness  of  man- 
agement to  Invest  heavily  in  Its  future, 
market  Its  products  aggressively  throughout 
the  world,  work  doggedly  toward  long-term 


goals,  and  pay  an  unusual  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  the  training  and  motivation  of  Its 
workforce. 

Recommendations 
To  meet  this  competitive  challenge,  the 
American  machine  tool  Industry  must  be  ag- 
gressive. 

Those  willing  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
can  both  meet  their  overseas  competitors 
and  enjoys  future  growth  and  profitability 
comparable  to  that  currently  being  enjoyed 
by  many  Japanese  builders. 

•Japanese  industry  does  not  always 
achieve  success  in  overtaking  Westem  com- 
panies .  .  .  aggressive  U.S.  and  European 
business  strategies  have  frustrated  Japanese 
effort*.'  * 

In  those  segments  of  the  American  ma- 
chine tool  Industry  most  directly  affected  by 
Japanese  competition,  U.S.  companies 
should  study  the  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting techniques  of  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. They  should  adopt  those  techniques 
which  can  improve  each  company's  oper- 
ation and  devise  additional  competitive  tac- 
tics which  win  capitalize  on  each  company's 
unique  strengths. 

In  general,  meeting  the  Japanese  competi- 
tion will  require  increased  risk-taking  by 
American  machine  tool  builders,  coupled 
with  foregoing  short-term  returns  In  favor 
of  long-term  objectives  and  actions. 

The  American  machine  tool  Industry 
should  aggressively  Invest  In  the  latest, 
most  efficient  means  of  production  that  In- 
corporate the  newest  manufacturing  tech- 
nology—including automated,  unmanned, 
flexible  machining  systems  (FMS)— to  Im- 
prove productivity  and  reduce  costs.  Making 
such  Investlments  may  require  setting  aside 
conventional,  short-term  objectives  for  cap- 
ital Investment  justification  in  favor  of  in- 
vestment decisions  based  upon  more  nebu- 
lous long-term  considerations. 

Similarly,  the  American  machine  tool  In- 
dustry needs  to  make  heay y,  aggressive  in- 
vestments In  research  and  development  to 
devise  products  Incorporating  the  best  avail- 
able technology.  Such  new  products  need  to 
contribute  to  our  reputation  for  producing 
durable,  productive,  efficient,  high-quality 
machine  tools. 

We  need  to  Increase  dramatically  our  em- 
phasis on  every  aspect  of  quality  In  the 
design,  manufacture,  application  and  service 
of  American  machine  tools. 

Machine  tool  builders  should  develop  ex- 
tensive programs  to  motivate,  build  trust 
and  instill  pride  in  their  workforce.  We  need 
to  Instill  a  conviction  that  the  company's 
success  Is,  ultimately,  their  personal  success. 
They  must  understand  that  their  jobs 
depend  upon  the  success  of  their  employer 
and  that  the  real  adversary  is  not  their  em- 
ployer's management,  but  the  workers  in 
every  competitor's  plant.  We  and  our  em- 
ployees must  all  learn  to  work  together 
more  closely,  to  cooperate  better  for  the 
success  of  our  company  and  to  manufacture 
our  products  more  productively. 

And  we,  as  managers  of  American  ma- 
chine tool  plants,  must  raise  our  horizons 
beyond  America— the  world's  largest  ma- 
chine tool  market— and  view  the  entire 
world  as  our  marketplace.  The  Japanese 
grew  by  first  learning  how  to  serve  their 
own  market's  needs  efficiently  and  then  by 
expanding  Into  the  world.  Until  1975, 
Japan's  machine  tool  exports  remained 
below  20  percent  of  their  output— averaging 
less  than  12  percent.  By  the  late  1970's, 
Japan's  machine  tool  exports  were  averag- 
ing about  40  percent  of  total  output.  To 
compete    effectively    with    buUders    from 


other  nations  and  to  generate  the  produc- 
tion volumes  that  enhance  efficiency,  Amer- 
ican machine  tool  builders  need  to  take  a 
world-marketing  approach. 

The  Ux  legislation  recently  enacted  by 
Congress  will  be  helpful  In  generating  the 
climate  needed  to  make  the  heavy  Invest- 
ments required  of  the  American  machine 
tool  industry— and  other  American  indus- 
tries. However,  excessive  regulation,  adver- 
sarial attitudes,  imnecesBarlly-strict  anti- 
trust laws,  export  interference,  licensing 
delays  and  all  the  other  anti-private-econo- 
my rules  and  attitudes  that  exist  in  the  U.S. 
Government  will  continue  to  Inhibit  Ameri- 
can industry's  efforts  to  meet  foreign  chal- 
lenges. Therefore,  we  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  present  Information  to  legislators 
and  regulators  in  an  effort  to  create  a  cli- 
mate that  is  more  supportive  of  Industry's 
efforts  to  prosper  In  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive world. 

Comments  by  Study  Mission  Leader,  N. 

Howe 
Much  of  what  we  found  in  Japan  can  and 
must  be  transferred  to  the  U.S.A.,  particu- 
larly their  people-oriented  style  of  manage- 
ment. However,  we  must  remember  that  our 
work  environment  Is  sociologically  different 
and  would  not  digest  the  Japanese  style,  but 
the  underlying  practice  of  sincerity  In  com- 
munication with  and  participation  by  the 
work  force  In  work  place  activities  Is  valid 
and  necessary. 

As  for  their  manufacturing  technology  ex- 
emplified by  (1)  operating  with  minimal 
work  In  process  or  (2)  the  flexible  machin- 
ing systems  or  (3)  the  uiunanned  machining 
operations,  etc.,  the  key  word  Is  study.  Each 
of  us  needs  to  study  these  techniques  to  see 
first  of  all  if  they  would  fit  into  our  oper- 
ations and  if  so,  how  to  adopt  them. 

The  next  step  is  more  difficult.  Assuming 
that  the  Japanese  approach  is  vaUd,  are  we 
willing  to  give  up  short-term  profits  In  the 
process  of  making  the  large  Investments 
necessary  to  restructure  our  manufacturing 
operations  for  the  future? 

Since  we  wlU  find  that  this  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  survive,  it  becomes  increasingly 
urgent  that  we  work  for  rapid  capital  recov- 
ery beyond  what  the  new  tax  bill  provides. 
If  the  Japanese  onslaught  l)ecomes  too 
great  and  seriously  Impacte  the  health  of 
our  Industry,  we  will  need  to  impress  the 
government  that  temporary  help  in  some 
form  Is  needed  so  that  we  can  recover  our 
leading  position.  Any  weakening  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  will  have  grave  Implica- 
tions for  the  security  of  our  country. 

Finally,  we  need  to  look  Inward  as  manag- 
ers and  ask  ourselves  If  we  are  up  to  the 
challenge.  Are  we  competitive?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  manage  our  operations  with  equiv- 
alent painstaking  care  and  excruciatingly 
Intense  attention  to  deUll  that  the  Japa- 
nese managers  display? 
Section  II.  Major  Factors  Contributing  to 
Japan's  Machine  Tool  Coio-etitiveness 
.  .  No  quick  and  easy  cures  brought 
Japan  to  where  It  is  today  .  .  .  Most  of  the 
management  teclinlques  .  .  .  were  initiated 
20  years  ago." ' 

Workers'  attitudes  and  motivation 
"We've  seen  an  intensity  in  the  workforce 
that  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  quality,   intensity  and  doggedness  of 
management  should  get  the  credit."  • 

The  average  Japanese  worker  may  accom- 
plish no  more  than  a  loyal,  hardworking 
American  In  a  comparable  factory,  but  loy- 
alty to  the  company  Is  typically  higher  and 
hard  work  Is  the  norm— not  the  exception- 


In  Japanese  factories.  Within  a  Japanese 
company  there  Is  only  one  attitude  the  com- 
pany's welfare  is  the  all-consuming  objec- 
tive. All  workers,  regardless  of  assignment, 
see  the  company's  objecUves.  namely 
growth,  improved  product  quality  and 
design  and  reduced  costs,  as  their  own  objec- 
tives. Japan's  system  of  lifetime  employ- 
ment Is  a  major  contributor  to  this  attitude. 
"The  lifetime  employment  system  makes 
the  working  group  the  most  Important 
group  In  life.  ...  the  new  employee  .  . 
will  be  closely  connected  with  It  for  years 
tuid,  because  he  will  always  remain  with  the 
company.  <lt  Is  almost  Impossible  to  change 
Jobs  In  mid-career  In  Japan)  he  will  person- 
ally identify  himself  with  the  progress  and 
success  of  his  particular  group  and  the 
larger  organization  of  which  It  is  a  part.  In 
return  for  t>eing  looked  after  and  protected, 
he  gives  complete  loyalty  and  devotion."  ' 

Pear  of  losing  their  Jobs  and  protection  of 
skills  contribute  to  American  workers' 
featherbedding  and  InflexibUity.  The  Japa- 
nese worker,  however,  eagerly  seeks  techno- 
logical change  and,  because  his  status  and 
future  are  less  related  to  a  special  skill  level, 
he  Is  more  wlUlng  to  perform  various  tasks 
and  assist  fellow  workers. 

Both  the  company's  and  the  employee's 
commitment  are  long  term.  Employees  join 
Japanese  machine  tool  builders  directly 
from  high  school,  technical  school  or  a  uni- 
versity. They  remain  until  retirement  at  ap- 
proximately age  57.  Therefore,  it  is  rational 
for  Japanese  companies  to  Invest  far  more 
heavily  In  training  than  do  Westem  compa- 
nies. As  a  result  of  a  lifetime  of  learning. 
Japanese  workers  know  the  company's  prod- 
ucts and  their  jobs  very  thoroughly. 

Salary,  In  a  Japanese  machine  tool  plant, 
is  not  a  principal  motivator.  Until  an  em- 
ployee is  in  his  mid-30's,  his  pay  Is  based  on 
age  and  need.  For  example,  an  engineer  and 
a  floor  sweeper  of  the  same  age  will  make 
the  same  salary. 

When  a  worker  gets  married  or  has  chU- 
dren,  he  receives  an  additional  increase;  and 
when,  somewhere  in  his  thirties,  he  assumes 
supervisory  responsibility  or  develops  a  spe- 
cial skill  he  wiU  receive  additional  increases. 
However,  pay  differentials  between  workers 
and  management  in  Japanese  companies  Is 
much  smaller  than  In  comparable  American 
companies. 

The  Japanese  company  views  itself  as  a 
famUy.  with  the  chief  executive  as  the  head. 
All  of  the  managerial  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel spend  a  significant  proportion  of 
their  time  getting  to  know  their  subordi- 
nates and  their  hopes,  family  life  and  prob- 
lems. Japanese  companies  make  personnel 
relations  their  number  one  objective,  with 
the  chief  executives  proud  of  nicknames  like 
"Papa."  The  company  tries  to  keep  abreast 
of  worker  desires  and  offers  more  services 
than  seem  minimally  necessary. 

Some  American-style  benefits  such  as 
long-term  paid  sick  leave  and  coffee  breaks 
are  rarely  provided  by  Japanese  companies 
In  comparable  amounts.  Japanese  compa- 
nies concentrate  their  benefits  In  areas  that 
will  keep  the  employee  attached  to  the  com- 
pany over  a  long  period  of  time  and  reward 
those  who  have  been  faithful  and  hard 
working.  Management  enjoys  considerable 
leeway  using  prerequisites  to  convey  the 
message  that  loyalty  will  be  rewarded.  Com- 
pany reception  halls  are  available.  Resort 
houses  can  be  used  by  employees  with  the 
appropriate  years  of  loyal  service.  Mort- 
gages are  obtained  from  a  worker's  company 
at  subsidized  Interest  rates  (from  '^  to  Mi  the 
rate  of  conventional  loans)  and  many  com- 
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panics  own  hou  ses  that  they  rent  to  married 
employees  at  1(  w  rates.  For  single  employ- 
ees, there  Is  fre  s  housing  In  company  dormi- 
tories. Compaiies  have  daily  ceremonies, 
frequent  partie  i  and  celebrations,  special-in- 
terest clubs,  CKurses,  lectures  and  exhibi- 
tions. Every  ifiajor  company  has  sports 
teams  and  a  va  iety  of  athletic  facilities  for 
its  workers. 

Japan  does  n  )t  have  a  substantial  system 
of  unemploymi  int  compensation.  But.  'As 
part  of  the  Jajanese  employment  mainte- 
nance program  initiated  in  1975  (following 
the  oil  shock*,  if  an  employer  in  a  de- 
pressed Industr  i  does  not  lay  off  employees 
the  govemmert  will  compensate  for  half 
the  pay  of  those  unneeded,  or  two-thirds 
the  pay  in  smill  and  medium-sized  firms. 
Prom  January  1975  to  April  1977.  69.414 
business  establi  shments  received  such  subsi- 
dies for  some  2 .5  million  idle  workers  for  a 
total  of  29  mil  ion  man-days  ...  a  creative 
way  to  maintai: »  .  .  .  attachment  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  inSvidual  employee."  ' 

It  is  not  somfc  mystical  group  loyalty  em- 
bedded in  the  character  of  the  Japanese 
race  that  make  5  Its  companies  successful.  It 
is  the  successful  manager  who  daily  builds 
on  the  basic  1<  yalty  each  worker  feels  for 
his  company,  "his  coupled  with  his  stead- 
fast, unswervir  g  devotion  to  the  objectives 
of  the  firm,  absence  of  an  air  of  superiority 
and  his  sincerd  and  skillful  people-oriented 
approach  ef fee  ively  channels  the  energy  of 
all  toward  the  <  ompany  goals. 

With  this  unique  company  spirit  prevail- 
ing, Japan's  sue  cess  is  not  surprising. 
Japanese  nanagement's  objectives 
.  .  the  Jaianese  manager  .  .  .  clamors 
for  market  sha  re  over  profit.  In  all  his  cal- 
culations, time  and  profit  are  the  missing 
elements .  .  . ' 

Every  Japar  ese  machine  tool  builder's 
goal  is  market  share  and  output  volume,  as 
opposed  to  pro  rit.  They  will  boldly  sacrifice 
profits  for  seve  ral  years  to  build  the  ground- 
work for  later :  uccess. 

In  most  cour  tries,  investments  will  not  be 
made  unless  st  f ficient  profits  would  accrue 
to  generate  i  prompt  and  satisfactory 
return  on  invei  tment.  If  ROI  is  insufficient, 
managers  defei  the  investment  and  seek  ad- 
ditional profits  from  existing  operations.  To 
do  otherwise  ^  ould  tempt  the  ire  of  share- 
holders. 

In  Japan,  coi  npany  pride  and  strength  are 
given  precedence.  Profit  (at  least  in  the 
short  term)  ii  traded  off  against  market 
share,  expansions  into  new  fields  and  new 
markets  or  jus .  growth.  The  managers  want 
expansion.  In  .  'apan  this  means  greater  pos- 
sibilities of  promotion,  higher  salaries, 
bigger  bonuses  and  better  perks.  As  a  com- 
pany rises  in  iknk.  so  does  the  status  of  its 


managers. 

AdditionaUy 
not  as  a  series 


on   competitive 
share  for  the 


the  Japanese  "view  business 

of  discrete  projects  but  as  an 
integrated  business  whose  competitive  posi- 
tion can  be  advanced  or  liquidated.  Major 
investments  afe  evaluated  for  their  impact 
cost   position   and  market 

whole  business  over  a  several 
year  period.  A  xordingly,  the  Japanese  typi- 
cally find  it  eiLSier  to  initiate  investment  in 
projects  with  i  long  term  payoff."  * 

The  company's  capacity  to  think  in  long- 
range  terms  li  made  possible  in  part  by  its 
greater  relian(  e  on  bank  loans  than  on  the 
sale  of  securit  es  to  meet  Its  capital  require- 

stockholders  lack  power  to 
pressure  for  yearly  profit.  Banks,  who  are 
often  major  s  ockholders.  are  primarily  In- 
terested In  a  0  impany's  long-range  growth. 


It  Is  not  that  the  Japanese  are  not  inter- 
ested in  profiUbUlty,  but  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  defer  maximizing  immediate  prof- 
its in  order  to  increase  market  share.  They 
judge  their  company's  success  less  by 
annual  profit  than  by  the  annual  changes  in 
the  market  share.'  As  the  Boston  Consult- 
ing Group  has  demonstrated,  profitability  is 
closely  related  to  market  share.  As  firms 
expand,  they  have  more  low-priced  young 
labor  and  more  modem  plants. 

As  a  result  of  this  unique  structure  and 
long-term  outlook.  Japanese  management 
has  displayed  a  tremendous  talent  for  mar- 
keting iU  products,  particularly  In  the 
export  markeu.  Management  is  willing  to 
make  the  up-front  Investment  in  terms  of 
marketing  costs.  esUblish  sales  offices 
manned  with  sales  and  service  engineers 
(one  firm  has  120  servicemen  In  the  USA 
alone),  invest  in  a  finished  product  invento- 
ry for  quick  deliveries,  provide  stock  of 
spare  parts  for  immediate  delivery  and 
mount  aggressive  advertising  campaigns. 
For  them  the  market  Is  the  only  thing!  • 
In  Japan,  because  rivals  are  striving  for 
market  share  and  because  the  seniority 
system  and  bank  lending  require  expansion, 
it  becomes  more  dangerous  to  stand  pat 
than  to  move  ahead  with  bold  moderniza- 
tion and  innovation. 

And,  throughout  America  and  Europe,  in 
industries  that  are  being  challenged  by  the 
Japanese,  it's  also  becoming  dangerous  to 
stand  pat.  Ultimate  survival  may  require 
that  we.  and  our  stockholders,  develop  a 
willingness  to  forego  the  short  term  and 
concentrate  on  long-term  survival  and 
growth. 

Three  of  the  companies  we  visited  articu- 
lated their  corporate  goals  this  way: 

"We  have  to  be  more  technically  oriented 
in  the  machining  center  field  and  try  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  machining  center  market. 
Then  we  can  overcome  the  market  war  of 
the  future." 

"To  grow  in  size  and  become  the  largest 
machine  tool  builder  in  Japan,  particularly 
to  develop  CNC  grinding  machines.  To 
reduce  lead  time  by  adding  capacity  to 
produce  special  purpose  machine  tools  and 
to  provide  equipment  for  the  developing 
PMS  market.  To  Increase  the  total  produc- 
tivity of  our  NC  machines  and  to  make  NC  a 
greater  portion  of  our  total  product  mix. 
And  to  introduce  a  robot  as  part  of  our  ma- 
chine tool  line— either  a  material  handling 
device  for  our  machine  tools  or  a  free-stand- 
ing robot." 

"Our  goal  for  the  future  Is  to  concentrate 
all  of  our  efforts  on  research  and  develop- 
ment to  open  the  way  to  ever  newer  tech- 
niques for  unlimited  growth  tomorrow." 
Manufacturing  technology 
In  Japan's  machine  tool  plants  we  saw 
nothing  that  Indicated  a  superior  grasp  of 
technology.  What  we  did  see  was  boundless 
energy  and  determination  to  put  the  latest 
state-of-the-art  into  practice. 

A  new  parts-msuiufacturing  plant  in 
America  would,  most  probably,  be  a  modern- 
ized version  of  existing  plants.  In  Japan  new 
machine  tool  parts  making  plants  use  only 
the  latest  technology.  They  are  designed  to 
operate  with  minimum  staffing  during  the 
day  shift  and  then  operate  unmanned 
throughout  the  night.  Of  course  these 
plants  then  become  valuable  sales  displays 
to  show  the  capability  of  the  builder's  prod- 
ucts. 

Even  when  new  plants  are  not  being  built, 
many  Japanese  builders  have  Installed  mul- 
tiple-pallet machining  centers  that  are 
tended  by  operators  during  the  day  and 


then  run  unattended  at  night,  thereby  using 
a  portion  of  the  newest  FBfS  technology.  In 
virtually  every  plant,  each  operator  ran  sev- 
eral (up  to  five)  machining  centers.  On  aver- 
age, we  estimate  that  Japanese  machine 
tool  Industry  manning  is  over  two  machines 
per  worker. 

Throughout  our  travels  it  was  apparent 
that  FMS  Is  upon  us.  Virtually  every  Japa- 
nese builder  was  talking  about  it.  preparing 
products  for  It  and  planning  to  use  it  in  his 
plants.  Several  builders  have  manufactured 
and  sold  FMS  systems  and  at  least  two  of 
them  have  complete  FMS-«quipped  parts- 
making  plants  under  construction. 

The  phenomenon  is  illustrative,  we  think, 
of  the  Japanese  machine  tool  Industry.  As 
each  company  grows.  It  installs  only  the 
very  latest  manufacturing  technology— 
again  concentrating  on  the  long-term, 
rather  than  short-term,  profitability  and 
ROI.  However,  all  of  the  machine  tool 
plants  that  we  visited  also  had  a  substantial 
number  of  planers,  radial  drills  and  even 
shapers. 

As  a  result,  at  the  current  time  the  aver- 
age Japanese  machine  tool  plant  does  not 
enjoy  any  significant  equipment  advantage 
over  a  typical  American  macliine  tool  plant. 
But  It  does  enjoy  an  advantage  In  the  way 
the  equipment  is  used.  Two  comments  by 
other  industry  executives  Illustrate:  "In  the 
area  of  technology,  we  are  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  Japanese.  But  they've  taken  proc- 
ess, manufacturing  and  industrial  engineer- 
ing techniques  from  us  and  tuned  them  to 
the  nth  degree.  We  don't." »  "Their  technol- 
ogy is  not  any  better  than  ours: .  .  .  the  dif- 
ferences in  asset  utilization  appear  to  be 
more  a  matter  of  management  .  .  .  than 
equipment."  '" 

More  details  of  the  manufacturing  oper- 
ations and  assembly  techniques  of  the  Japa- 
nese machine  tool  industry  are  included  In 
the  following  section  of  this  report.  Howev- 
er, because  of  their  significance,  some  are 
worth  mentioning  here  also: 

Multiple  machine  operation  was  not  limit- 
ed to  NC  equipment,  although  It  was  virtu- 
ally universally  applied  to  NC.  Whenever  a 
machining  cycle  could  be  left  unattended,  it 
was.  In  one  case  a  single  operator  was  man- 
ning a  "cell"  of  seven  standard  general  pur- 
pose milling  machines. 

The  absence  of  support  people  was  con- 
spicuous. Keeping  their  workplaces  and  ma- 
chines in  good  order  is  a  responsibility  as- 
signed to  the  operators  themselves,  along 
with  maintaining  output,  helping  fellow 
workers  and  assuring  that  every  part  pro- 
duced meets  or  exceeds  quality  standards. 
Moreover,  each  worker  Is  trained  to  correct 
the  minor  problems  that  often  arise  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  conduct  regular  pre- 
ventive maintenance,  to  monitor  and  adjust 
equipment  and  to  search  continually  for 
ways  to  eliminate  potential  disruptions  and 
improve  efficiency." 

Timekeeping,  if  done  at  all,  was  done  by 
travelers  accompanying  the  work— precise 
cost  accounting  is  practically  nonexistent  in 
the  Japanese  machine  tool  industry. 

In  the  assembly  areas  the  lack  of  parts 
waiting  to  be  assembled  was  conspicuous. 
We  were  told  that  just  the  right  number  of 
parts  are  delivered  to  each  assembly  sched- 
uled for  work,  on  a  twice-daily  basis.  There 
Is  little  traveling  of  assembly  workers  to  and 
from  stockrooms  and  toolrooms,  and  "group 
discussions"  seemed  nonexistent. 

In  some  plants,  machines  (generally  CNC 
lathes)  were  assembled  on  moving  conveyor 
systems.  It  was  common  for  assembly  teams 
to  work  on  a  particular  product  line— one 


hydraulic  man.  one  pneumatic  man.  one 
electrical  man.  one  electronic  man.  etc. 
Sometimes  these  people  were  working  on 
different  machines,  or  two  or  three  might 
be  working  on  one  machine. 

The  care  and  attention  to  the  quaUty  oi 
the   product   was   impressive.    Pre-^lnted 
parts    rarely    required    touchup.    Quality 
workmanship  on  Individual  parte  was  evi- 
dent even  In  the  uniformity  of  broken  or 
chamfered  edges.  According  to  the  Ja.pa- 
nese  "It  would  be  much  too  easy  If  quality 
control  meant  nothing  more  than  throwing 
away  defective  parte:  the  goal  is  to  avoid 
their  creation.  These  are  the  little  things 
that  don't  attract  much  attention.  But  a 
little  margin  In  quality  over  the  competitor 
and  another  little  margin  in  price  under  the 
competitor  (and  a  little  margin  in  deUvery). 
are  quite  enough  for  the  Japanese  to  con- 
quer yet  another  market."  '  „ 
Perhaps  because  of  these  "little  thin^. 
the  luck  of  good  timing,  shrewd  market 
analysis  or  the  absence  of  major  customiza- 
tion of  producte.  production  volumes  were 
generally  quite  high.  ThU  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  the  success  of  the  Japanese 
machine  tool  Industry. 

aovemment-industry  relations 
"Business  Is  the  essence  of  Japan's  nation- 

The  Japanese  bureaucrate  in  the  Mlnistir 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI) 
conceive  of  industries  passing  through  three 
stages  of  development:  a  consolidation, 
growth  and  development  stage  during  which 
they  need  support  and  direction:  a  mature 
stage  (currently  the  sUtus  of  the  machine 
tool  Industry)  during  which  MITI  provides 
few  If  any.  direct  aids  but  continues  to  be 
relentless  in  ite  efforts  to  create  conditions 
for  business  to  nourish;  and  a  declining 
stage  in  which  MITI  again  steps  in.  this 
time  to  cushion  the  impact  of  the  decline. 
As  an  example  of  thU  last  action.  MITI  has 
helped  textile  plante  seU  their  facilities  to 
consumer  electronics  firms. 

Whenever  possible,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment (which  employs  only  about  3.5  percent 
of  the  workforce  versus  America's  15  per- 
cent) creates  visions  of  industrial  develop- 
ment and  passes  the  implementation  of 
them  on  to  the  private  sector.  Hence  the 
government  in  Japan  is  supportive  of  indus- 
try and  coordinated  in  ite  efforte  to  assure 
the  economic  development  of  the  nation. 
This  Is  in  contrast  to  the  uncoordinated, 
often  adversarial  relationship  that  existe  be- 
tween American  industry  and  government. 

The  Japanese  have  long  recognized  that 
the  machine  tool  Industry  (and  other  seg- 
mente  of  the  machinery  industry)  is  critical- 
ly important  to  the  country's  industrial  de- 
velopment. Therefore,  Japan's  industrial 
policy  has  aimed  at  progress  towards  leader- 
ship for  the  industry. 

Active  intervention  by  the  government 
began  in  1956  with  the  Extraordinary  Meas- 
ures Law  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Ma- 
chinery Industry.  Between  1956  and  1960. 
the  Japan  Development  Bank  provided 
funds  for  the  modernization  of  equipment: 
Mm  authorized  rationalization  cartels  for 
purchasing  parte  and  importing  materials: 
standards  were  set  for  the  industry  and 
guidelines  were  established  for  production 
technology  improvement.  During  this 
period  the  government  provided  approxi- 
mately 100  loans  totaling  Y2.5  billion  ($7 
million)  to  the  machine  tool  Industry  for 
equipment  modernization. 

In  1961  the  Extraordinary  Measures  Law 
was  extended.  But  now  It  was  aimed  at  stim- 
ulating mergers  and  joint  investment  In  the 


machinery  Industry.  Between  1961  and  1965 
the  Japan  Development  Bank  made  loans  of 
Y34  billion  (»95  milUon)  for  some  644 
projecte.  primarily  In  the  auto  parte,  bar- 
ings and  machine  tool  industries.  Again,  for 
the  machine  tool  industry  the  emphasis  was 
on  modernizing  equipment.  ,.,--- 

When  the  taw  was  extended  again  in  l»oe. 
emphasis  was  shifted  to  making  the  compa- 
nies intemationaUy  compeUtive.  In  the  ma- 
chine tool  Industry  some  companies  were 
encouraged  to  drop  certain  product  lines. 
During  tWs  five  year  period  the  Japan  En- 
velopment Bank  provided  more  than  Y30 
bllUon  ($85  milUon)  to  assist  the  machinery 
industry  in  ite  development. 

In  addition  to  these  loan  programs,  a 
series  of  special  depreciation  laws  was  en- 
acted to  promote  modernization  and  to  en- 
courage other  Japanese  companies  to  buy 
Japanese  machinery.  Thte.  of  course,  also 
aided  the  Japanese  machinery  IndjB^. 
During  the  years  between  1963  and  1976  the 
government  forfeited  more  than  Y174  bU- 
llon  ($680  miUlon  est.)  in  tax  revenue. 

To  promote  exports,  the  government  insti- 
tuted an  additional  series  of  Ux  measures. 
Export  income  was  free  from  taxation  be- 
tween 1953-1964.  Accelerated  deprectatlon 
programs  for  capital  investment  to  Produce 
producte  for  export  were  in  effect  from  1964 
through  1978:  and  other  tax  beneflte  of  a 
lesser  nature  were  In  effect  during  the 
1950's  and  1960's. 

Today,  however.  Japanese  machine  tool 
builders  receive  only  three  tax  'breaks." 
First  royalty  Income  from  abroad  is  partial- 
ly tax  exempt.  Second,  capital  Investment 
for  poUution  control  can  be  depreciated  at 
twice  the  normal  (12  year)  rate.  And  third, 
any  R&D  expenditures  that  exceed  the  pre- 
vious year's  receive  a  25  percent  tax  credit, 
while  depreciation  Is  accelerated  on  R&D 
facilities.  ^^  .  .  „ 

Through  programs  such  as  these,  and  by 
an  absence  of  unwarranted  or  unnecessary 
interference  by  government.  Japan's  efforts 
to  guide  Industry  development  have 
achieved  considerable  success.  Japan  has 
only  a  small  export  share  In  ordinary  ma- 
chine tools  compared  to  Germany  and  the 
USA.  but  a  high  share  in  NC  machine  tools. 
In  Japan,  the  government's  key  concern 
has  been  putting  capital  together,  not  split- 
ting it  apart.  "...  government  policy  has 
been  successful  in  Japan  because  there  has 

The  U.S.  Government's  response  to  the 
Japanese  chaUenge  Is  Ulustrated  by  our 
abortive  efforte  to  develop  a  foreign  trade 
policy  and  an  Industrial  policy,  much  like 
Japan  has  done  so  successfully.  In  1971 
when  America  had  a  large  trade  Imbalance 
with  Japan.  White  House  Trade  Represent- 
ative Peter  Peterson  began  to  develop  the 
outline  of  such  a  policy.  With  subsequent 
dollar  devaluation,  the  urgency  was  gone 
and  efforte  to  develop  a  trade  policy  were 
abandoned.  .  , 

In  1977.  we  again  faced  the  same  cnsis. 
New  off IclaU  had  to  start  from  scratch  with- 
out the  broad  public  and  business  under- 
standing necessary  to  achieve  success. 
Again,  nothing  happened  and  the  dollar  de- 
clined to  about  50  percent  of  Ite  1971  value. 
(Exchange  rates  during  this  period  were: 
Pre-1971.  Y360=$l;  1972.  Y303  =  $l:  1977. 
Y268=$l:  1978.  Y210=$1:  Mld-1981. 
Y220=$l). 

Finance  and  investment 

Japanese  managers'  long-term  outlook 
have  a  dramatic  effect  upon  their  invest- 
ment and  financial  decisions.  Because  of  the 
way  they  are  financed  and  supported  by  the 


banking  community.  Japanese  companies 
can  be  much  more  daring  In  their  capital  In- 
vestmente  than  their  Western  counterparte. 
The  Japanese  company  with  a  given 
amount  of  resources  is  much  more  secure 
than  an  American  firm  In  making  bold  ef- 
forte to  modernize  and  undertake  new  ac- 
tivities. In  addition  to  financial  backing 
through  banks,  the  company  can  be  sure 
that  key  government  ministries  (MITI  usu- 
ally) are  concerned  with  their  success  and 
will  help  out  In  unpredictable  emergencies. 
They  also  know  that  the  government  wiU  be 
unlikely  to  undertake  antitrust  or  other 
legal  action,  so  long  as  the  company  oper- 
ates within  the  generally  understood  guide- 
lines of  propriety. 

If  an  established,  reliable  company  should 
encounter  economic  difficulty  (as  happened 
to  a  major  Japanese  machine  tool  builder  In 
1975)  It  will  not  go  out  of  business,  because 
It  Is  backed  by  the  banks.  And  behind  the 
banks  are  various  government  institutions. 
In  short,  business  has  a  financial  safety  net. 
Japanese  companies  are  heavily  leveraged. 
Their  relations  with  the  banks  that  service 
their  capital  needs  are  very  close.  And  the 
banks  are  anxious  to  continue  making  loans 
to  good  customers  with  strong  future  poten- 
tial for  repayment.  Furthermore,  the  owner- 
ship of  publicly-owned  companies  is  heavily 
concentrated  in  the  large  trading  compa- 
nies, the  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

All  of  this  encourages  the  Japanese  com- 
pany's long-range  view,  and  desire  for 
growth  and  increasing  market  share. 

We  found  no  evidence  of  detailed  financial 
analysis  prior  to  making  Investment  deci- 
sions. These  decisions  seem  to  be  based  on 
using  the  latest  technology,  productivity 
and  quality  improving  methods,  and  the 
most  modem  manufacturing  techniques, 
without  serious  consideration  of  the  retum 
on  Investment. 

All  successful  companies  spoke  of  project- 
ed growth.  It  is  the  guiding  principle  which 
drives  the  engine  of  Investment.  As  a  result, 
they  have  plunged  forward  and  done  the 
things  that  we  have  known  to  be  technicaUy 
feasible,  but  have  not  had  the  courage  or 
ability  to  risk  doing. 

Also  we  foxmd  to  our  surprise,  tnai 
Japan's  machine  tool  Industry  Is  Investing 
and  modernizing  without  special  tax  credits 
or  incentives.  New  equipment  U  depreciated 
over  12  years,  down  to  a  10  percent  residual 
scrap  value.  Further,  total  corporate  Income 
tax  rates  are  approximately  54  percent. 
However,  with  mute  stockholders,  many  of 
whom  prefer  to  lend  money  and  do  not 
Insist  upon  short-term  resulte:  with  high 
debt  service  coste:  with  substantial  deprecia- 
tion deductions  for  large  amounte  of  newly- 
purchased  capital  equipment:  and  with  lib- 
eral deductions  for  employee  beneflte.  It 
seems  possible  that  many  Japanese  compa- 
nies pay  only  modest  income  taxes. 

In  short,  the  Japanese  corporate  fmancial 
system,  while  180  degrees  out  of  phase  with 
Americas,  creates  an  environment  that  en- 
courages investment,  expansion  and  long- 
range  planning. 


SECTION  III.  SPBCiriC  OBSEHVATIOlfS  OF 
JAPANESE  MANTJrA<mnJINC  OPERATIONS 

•The  company  appears  to  be  carefully 
managed,  with  close  attention  to  .detail. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  effort 
to  push  the  speed  of  the  metal  cutting,  but 
rather  to  find  the  appropriate  speed  where 
the  spindles  will  be  turning  and  the  chips 
flying."— Study  Mission  Member 
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such  as  gears,  spindles,  gear  boxes,  etc.  One 
company  estimates  that  it  has  saved  20  per- 
cent through  group  technology. 

In  virtually  no  case  did  operators  stand 
and  watch  NC  machines  operate.  In  moat 
factories,  one  operator  runs  anywhere  from 
two  to  five  NC  machines  at  one  time.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Japanese  made  extensive  use  of 
multiple-part  setups.  Pallet  carrousels,  or 
multiple-pallet  changing  devices,  were  often 
used.  In  addition,  it  was  common  to  see  mul- 
tiple-part fixtures  on  several  of  the  pallete. 
NC  machines  were  always  left  running 
during  lunch,  and  usually  filled  with  fresh 
parts  and  left  to  operate  unattended  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

In  only  one  plant  did  we  observe  any 
system  of  labor  tickets  being  used— in  this 
case,  with  computer-connected  reporting 
stations  located  throughout  the  plant. 

In  several  companies  we  noticed  a  broad 
mix  of  machine  tool  brands.  Apparently,  it 
is  Japanese  policy  to  purchase  machines 
from  various  suppliers— both  domestic  and 
foreign— or  to  have  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments. 

One  machine  setup  particularly  interested 
the  group,  as  it  illustrated  the  ingenuity 
used  by  some  Japanese  builders.  The  ma- 
chine is  a  special  traveling-column  bridge- 
mill,  equiped  with  a  right-angle  universal 
head  and  a  tool  changer.  With  this  arrange- 
ment the  company  can  machine  five  sur- 
faces (two  sides,  two  ends  and  the  top)  of 
large  machine  bases,  including  drilling  and 
tapping.  After  completing  work  on  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  base,  the  universal  head  is 
deposited  in  a  nest  to  one  side  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  a  vertical  head  is  inserted— which 
converts  the  machine  to  a  conventional 
bridge-mill  for  machining  the  top  surfaces 
of  the  part.  Apparently,  by  changing  heads, 
additional  rigidity  is  obtained  during  way 
machining.  The  operation  of  two  to  three  of 
these  machines  is  controlled  by  one  opera- 
tor. 

Assembly  Operations 

The  assembly  methods  of  most  Japanese 
machine  tool  companies  are  not  substantial- 
ly different  from  ours  and  do  not  account 
for  their  high  productivity.  However,  their 
machines  have  been  designed  for  easy  as- 
sembly. This  Is  apparently  the  result  of  the 
companies'  engineers  having  spent  a  lot  of 
time  In  the  shop. 

In  most  of  the  plants  visited,  machine  as- 
sembly was  accomplished  by  teams,  with 
meml}ers  moving  from  machine  to  machine 
as  they  complete  their  portion  of  the  oper- 
ation. Team  members  are  divided  by  type  of 
work— electrical,  electronic,  mechanical,  hy- 
draulic, etc. 

In  two  of  the  plants,  CNC  turning  ma- 
chines are  assembled  on  indexing  conveyor 
systems.  Machine  bases  are  placed  on  pal- 
lets at  one  end  of  the  conveyor.  As  a  ma- 
chine is  completed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
conveyor,  it  is  removed.  The  pallet  is  recir- 
culated (usually  under  the  floor)  to  its  origi- 
nal starting  position,  and  the  conveyor  is  in- 
dexed one  position.  Only  the  standard,  no- 
frills  models  are  assembled  this  way.  At- 
tachments, tooling  or  special  work  is  per- 
formed on  the  machines  in  an  adjoining 
bay.  after  conveyor  assembly. 

One  common  practice,  which  is  ntade 
practical  because  of  the  workers'  care,  is  the 
prepalntlng  of  parts.  Castings,  housing, 
guards,  etc.  are  usually  prepainted— often 
before  machining.  The  quality  of  this  paint- 
ing was  described  as  "superb "  and  little 
touch-up  is  required  after  the  machine  is  as- 
sembled. 


In  many  companies  we  saw  considerably 
more  hand  work  (scraping,  deburring.  po- 
lishing, etc.)  than  is  common  in  moat  U.S. 
planta. 

Quality  Control  and  Testing 

We  were  surprised  to  find  little  evidence 
of  the  famous  Quality  Control  Circles  in  use 
in  the  Japanese  machine  tool  plants  we  vis- 
ited. However,  we  were  told  that  if  a  quality 
or  production  problem  arises,  all  of  those  in- 
volved—from manager  to  sweeper— gather 
to  discuss  the  problem  and  decide  how  to 
solve  it. 

Each  employee  is  100  percent  responsible 
for  the  portion  of  the  product  that  he  pro- 
duces. Once  the  worker  attests  to  the  qual- 
ity of  his  step,  the  product  can  move  on  to 
the  next  step.  This  process  reduces  the 
number  of  formal  ins[>ections  required. 
There  is  usually  a  functional  test  for  each 
major  subassembly  (3.000  cycles  on  a  tool 
changer,  for  example)  and  a  stringent  final 
test  of  the  machine. 

Final  machine  inspection,  which  takes  up 
to  80  hours,  generally  includes  at  least  24 
hours  of  fault-free  operation.  (If  there  is  a 
fault  in  the  23rd  hour,  the  24-hour  process 
is  repeated.)  In  one  company,  the  sales/serv- 
ice engineer  who  will  install  the  machine 
conducts  the  final  inspection. 

Even  without  formal  QC  Circles,  employ- 
ee participation  seems  enormous.  One  com- 
pany with  3.300  employees  receives  5.000 
bona-fide  suggestions  per  month.  All  of 
these  are  thoroughly  investigated  and  then 
implemented  if  they  will  improve  operation 
In  any  way. 

Flexible  Machining  Systems  (FMS)  and 
Flexible  Manufacturing  Factories  (FMF) 
The  challenge  of  the  future,  as  one  Japa- 
nese machine  tool  company  president  put  it, 
is  ""how  to  utilize  the  other  16  hours,  of  each 
day."  Japan's  answer  is  with  FMS/FMF. 

During  our  visit  we  saw  CNC  machines 
that  were  equipped  for  unmanned  operation 
in  virtually  every  builder's  plant.  And  virtu- 
ally every  builder  talked  about  FMS  as  the 
way  of  the  future— a  path  they  are  all  plan- 
ning both  for  their  own  operations  and  for 
their  products. 

Three  of  the  companies  we  visited  are  ac- 
tually building  or  operating  parts-making 
factories  capable  of  luunanned  operation. 
One.  Fanuc,  opened  its  factory  in  E>ecember 
1980,  where  it  makes  parts  for  robots,  its 
line  of  wire-cut  EDM  machines  and  "mini 
machining  centers."  Yamazaki  has  Its  facto- 
ry well  underway  and  plans  to  open  it  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1981.  And  Mori  Seiki  has 
started  construction  of  the  building  to 
house  its  facility. 

We  were  informed  that  some  Japanese 
metalworking  companies  who  have  pur- 
chased FMS  equipment  are  achieving  6,800 
hours  per  year  uptime  with  only  one  labor 
shift  because  of  unmanned  night  and  week- 
end operation. 

Fanuc's  Facility 
This  new  200,000  square-foot  plant  in  the 
shadow  of  Mt.  Fuji  produces  robots,  wire- 
cut  EDM  machines  and  machining  centers 
in  relatively  high  potential  volumes.  The 
machining  portion  of  the  plant  is  designed 
to  be  operated  as  a  highly-automated 
manned  factory  during  the  day  shift;  and  as 
a  totally  unmanned  facility  during  the 
evening  and  night  shifts.  After  only  six 
months  of  operation,  the  two  unmanned 
shifts  were  producing  1.2  times  the  output 
of  the  one  manned  shift— the  company's 
goal  is  1.5,  since  they  feel  that  the  theoreti- 
cal limit  of  2.0  is  impractical. 


The  facility  contains  22  machining  centers 
and  7  CNC  turning  machines.  Each  ma- 
chine's paUet  capacity  equals  16  hours  of 
producUon,    to    faciliUte    the    unmanned 
shifts.  The  largest  paUet  carrousel  system 
on  a  machining  center  contains  12  pallets; 
the  smallest  contains  two  (on  a  very  large 
machine);  the  median  is  six  pallets  per  ma- 
chining center.  Each  of  the  turning  ma- 
chines is  loaded  and  unloaded  by  an  indus- 
trial robot.  Parts  are  brought  to  the  robot 
on  a  pallet  carrousel.  Stock  and  fintehed 
parts  are  transported  between  the  machines 
and  automated  storage  facilities  on  wire- 
guided  carts.  During  the  unmanned  shifts,  a 
single  employee  monitors  the  entire  plant 
from  a  control  room.  Television  monitors 
are  used  to  view  the  machining  operations 
and  load  meters  monitor  all  of  the  power 
circuits.  In  the  event  of  a  malfunction,  the 
attendant   shuU   the   machine   tool   down 
until    the    next    day    when    maintenance 
people  are  available. 

We  were  informed  that  this  entire  facility 
cost  Y8  bUlion  ($36  million)  of  which  Y3  bU- 
Uon  ($13.6  million)  was  machine  tool  and 
equipment  investment. 

Ymazaki's  FMF 
This  facility  consists  of  two  parallel  lines 
of  machining  centers  housed  in  a  3,0W 
square  meter  building.  One  machme  line  ts 
for  large,  heavy  parts  and  the  other  will 
produce  smaller  parts.  The  small  p^Jf  !??« 
contains  eight  machining  centers,  while  the 
large  line  consists  of  ten  machines. 

This  factory  will  handle  between  120  and 
130  different  parts  under  a  central  DNC 
system.  The  parts  will  all  be  box  type  (head- 
stocks,  beds,  columns,  etc.)  capable  of  bemg 
mounted  on  2  x  3.6-meter  pallets.  Pallets 
will  be  transported  between  storage  areas 
and  the  machines'  pallet  changers  on  shut- 
tle cars.  ,  ,  . 
Each  of  the  machining  centers  is  equipped 
with  a  tool-drum  changer.  A  drum  handling 
system  transfers  tooling  between  the  ma- 
chines and  the  toolroom. 

The  factory  is  designed  to  operate  wiin 
seven  workers  on  each  of  the  first  two  shifts 
and  In  an  unmanned  mode  on  the  night 
shift.  The  company  calculates  that  80  to  100 
workers  using  conventional  NC  machine 
tools  would  be  required  to  equal  the  output 
of  this  facility. 

A  team  of  20  engineers  spent  six  months 
designing  the  plant  and  nine  months  writing 
the  software.  The  facility  reportedly  will 
cost  $20  million. 

Other  Systems 
As  mentioned  earlier,  several  Japanese 
machine  tool  builders  have  multiple-pallet 
machining  center  arrangements  in  their 
plants  capable  of  unattended  operation. 
Mori  Seikl  is  currently  constructing  a 
216  000  square  foot  parts-machining  plant. 
We  were  told  that  the  facility  would  be 
manned  by  five  operators  on  each  of  two 
shifts,  with  no  operators  on  the  third  shift. 
The  building  will  house  25  machining  cen- 
ters and  other  equipment. 

Although  there  was  little  discussion  of 
FMS  for  cylindrical  parts,  one  company 
sUted  that  such  a  system  Is  under  develop- 
ment. Another  builder  is  constructing 
round-part  capability  into  an  FMS  installa- 
tion under  construction  outeide  of  Japan 
and  Fanuc  is  producing  round  parts  in  Ite 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  Japanese  are  making 
strides  with  operatorless  machining.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  machining  Is 
being  done  In  a  very  conservative  manner 
and  that  the  elements  of  these  systems 


employ    known    technology    and    "off-the 
shelf  equipment. 

It  appears  that  these  companies  are  using 
their  FMS/ITMP  instaUations  as  both  a 
manufacturing  and  marketing  tool— demon- 
strating the  company's  technological  capa- 
bilities. ^  ^.  .  „ 
Although  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  the  use  of  robots  In  Japan,  we  saw  little 
evidence  of  their  common  use.  Most  turning 
machine  manufacturers  reported  that  they 
have  supplied  several  machines  with  part- 
handling  robots,  but  these  represent  only  a 
small  portion  of  their  output. 

Based  upon  our  observations,  it  appears 
that  Japan's  machine  tool  Industry  is  em- 
phasizing the  development  of  more  com- 
plete flexible  machining  systems,  rather 
than  the  use  of  robots  for  materials  han- 
dling. 

B.  Product  designs 
In  general  we  found  that  the  products  of 
the  companies  we  visited  were  weU  designed, 
using  conventional  machine  tool  construc- 
tion principles.  We  noted  that  most  ma- 
chines made  liberal  use  of  cast  iron,  but  it 
was  often  intricately  cored  to  reduce  wewnt. 
The  Japanese  conunonly  use  integral  bed 
ways  which  are  machined  and  ground  after 
hardening,  rather  than  using  rails  mounted 
on  their  machine  bases,  as  is  common  in  the 
U  S  We  noted  that  many  builders  used  sig- 
nificantly more  hydraulics  than  is  normal 
American  practice.  There  was  a  tendency  in 
some  designs  to  use  a  great  deal  of  electron- 
ic hardware  to  accomplish  functions  nor- 
mally Included  in  American  software. 

At  one  company,  epoxy  was  used  in  the 
spindlehead,  instead  of  antifriction  bw- 
ings.  The  epoxy  appeared  to  be  applied 
almost  like  putty  and  then  machined  wid 
ground.  It  is  supposedly  available  through  a 
German  firm. 

The  chief  engineer  of  another  company 
explained  that  each  of  Its  machining  centers 
has  a  diagnostic  system  that  allows  the  user 
to  push  an  inquiry  button  and  "ask"  where 
a  problem  is  located.  A  machine  diagram 
then  appears  on  the  screen  and  the  location 
of  the  malfunctioning  component  Is  high- 
lighted. This  system  Is  also  capable  of  being 
remotely  connected  to  a  central  system  at 
the  company's  headquarters  for  more  so- 
phisticated diagnostics. 

The  group  also  saw  a  flexible  machining 
system  that  had  been  constructed  for  an 
American  customer.  It  featured  two  large 
traveling-column    machining    centers   with 
five  or  six  additional  tool  drums  stored  on  a 
rack  behind  the  machines.  A  single  large 
table  spanned  the  area  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chining centers.  At  each  end  (for  each  ma- 
chining  center)    there   were   rotary   work 
Ubles.  two  fixed  work  Uble  areas  and  a  rack 
containing   three   different  spindle   he«ls. 
The  two  machines  can  operate  over  a  dis- 
tance of  60  to  80  inches  within  six  locations. 
Research  and  Development 
Throughout  out  plant  vlsIU.  one  thing 
became  abundantly  clear.  The  companies  in 
the  Japanese  machine  tool  industry  do  not 
receive  any  significant  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation from  the  Ministry  of  Internation- 
al Trade  and  Industry's  (MITI)  Mechanical 
Engineering  Laboratory.  They  stated  that 
the  Laboratory's  work  is  all  on  a  very  aca- 
demic level  and  therefore  of  little  or  no 
practiclal  assistance  to  machine  tool  build- 
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However,  several  of  the  companies  we  vis- 
ited were  conducting  projects  for  the  labora- 
tory as  part  of  its  unmanned  laser  machin- 
ing project.  In  most  cases,  the  companies 


seemed  to  fee!  that  this  project,  though 
more  practically  oriented,  was  not  going  to 
produce  a  workable,  economic  factory. 

garh  of  the  companies  on  our  Itinerary 
conducted  Ite  own  substantial  R&D  oper- 
ations, and  some  sponsored  research  at  uni- 
versities. One  company  reported  that  70  of 
ite  approximately  1,000  employees  were 
graduate  engineers  conducting  research.  An- 
other firm  with  less  than  1,000  employees 
has  80  graduates  engineers  in  research  and 
design  work.  ,  _    .u  . 

Fy>llowing  are  some  of  the  projecte  thai 
companies  reported  as  typical  of  the  work 
being  done  in  their  laboratories.  Develop- 
ment of  a  aO.OOO  rpm  direct  AC  spindle  drive 
system  that  will  be  part  of  a  modular  ma- 
chining center  design  with  an  accuracy  of 
one  micron.  Development  of  a  threadless 
lead  screw  using  a  friction  drive  principle 
that  is  expected  to  replace  conventional  baU 
screws.  Other  projecte  Include  adaptive  con- 
trol; broken  tool  detection  systems;  tool  size 
detection;  and  touch  sensors  for  axis  setting; 
machine  adjustment  and  gaging. 

C.  Personnel  policies  and  practices 
Discussions  of  personnel  philosophies  and 
the  general  working  of  the  Japanese  em- 
ployment system  are  contained  In  Section  11 
of  this  report  and  in  Appendix  E.  The  fol- 
lowing is  factual  Information  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  machine  tool  firms  we  visited. 

In  the  Japanese  machine  tool  industry, 
factory  workers   appear  to  earn  between 
$12  000  and  $18,000  per  year  In  salary  and 
bonus  (not  Including  extensive  fringes),  ftth 
fessional  employees  earn  between  $15,000 
and  $35,000  annually.  An  engineer  or  ac- 
countant who  has  been  with  a  firm  about  10 
years  and  is  classified  as  a  manager  would 
earn  between  $25,000  and  $35,000.  One  com- 
pany that  is  part  of  a  large  zalbateu  stated 
that  a  graduate  design  engineer  wjthJlO 
years'  experience  is  paid  $27,000  to  $29,000 
in  salary,  bonus  and  retirement.  The  bonus 
represente  4  to  5  months'  pay  and  retire- 
ment is  an  additional  4  months'  pay.  Hence 
this    employee's    base    pay    is    less    than 
$16,000.  (However,  he  also  gete  company 
housing,  free  medical  treatment,  etc.).  The 
average    worker    in    another    company    Is 
slightly  over  30  and  earns  $14,000  in  salary 
and  bonus.  For  this  average  worker,  income 
is  independent  of  whether  he  U  factory, 
of  flee  or  professional  personnel.    ^     ,^       ^ 
Retirement  is  generally  earned  after  20 
years  of  service,  and  mandatory  retirement 
age  ranges  between  56  and  58  (and  is  gradu- 
ally moving  to  60).  Retirement  benefite  con- 
sist of  two  to  four  months'  pay  for  MCh 
year  of  service.  There  is  no  equivalent  to 
our  Social  Security  System  in  Japan. 

The  average  age  of  the  employees  In  tne 
companies  visited  ranged  from  28  to  about 
33  This  means  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
industry's  workers  are  still  In  the  young,  low 
paying  age  bracket.  Also,  women  traditional- 
ly work  only  from  approximately  age  17  to 
about  27  and  are  much  lower  paid  than 
men  This  further  lowers  average  pay  and 
age  for  companies  that  employ  large  num- 
l)ers  of  women.  •  ..  „ 

New  workers  typically  begin  by  pamt  ng. 
working  on  the  burr  bench  or  scraping. 
After  six  months,  they  are  reviewed  for 
their  suitabUity  for  various  types  of  wort- 
assembly  or  machining.  After  one  year,  they 
are  again  reviewed  and  their  assignmente 
further  refined. 

The  Japanese  schools  supply  a  large 
number  of  youngsters  who  desire  factory 
jobs  Graduates  of  the  technical  schools  are 
apparently  very  weU  trained,  but  every  com- 
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puiy  has  exten  tive  on-the-job  tnOning  pro- 
oedtires  for  all  i^ew  employees. 

D.  Marketing,  export,  and  liceiuing 

are  selective  In  their  mar- 
keting approaclies.  If  they  find  that  the  po- 
tential for  mart  et  share  does  not  exist,  they 
will  skip  a  pro<  luct  or  model.  Unlike  many 
U.S.  manuf actu  rers,  they  wUl  not  manufac- 
ture a  product  J  xst  to  round  out  the  product 
line— they  are^very  selective  In  machine 
sislng. 

Product  development  decisions  are  made 
A  committee  of  sales  people 
distributors,  in  many  cases) 
a  c(intinuing  basis  to  consider 
in  the  marketplace.  These 
recommendatioi  is  are  then  passed  along  up 
the  managemei  it  chain  until  management 
reaches  a  cons<  insus  on  which  projects  to 
take  up.  and  in  '  irhat  order 

Most    compai  lies    appear 
through  agents 


in  several  steps, 
(including 
gather  on 
what  is  needed 


to  sell  both 
and  directly.  Typically,  in 
their  home  maiicet,  they  will  sell  directly  to 
major  customeis  and  through  distributors 
Icompanies  to  smaller  firms. 
>ell  through  Japanese  trad- 
ing companies  u  ritil  they  are  well  enough  es- 
tablished to  dea)  directly  with  local  distribu- 
tors. 

When  deallngtthrough  a  trading  company 
or  Japanese  dea  lers.  the  agent  accepts  all  of 
the  payment  t\^  and  the  builder  is  prompt- 
ly paid. 

The  folio  wind  table  (developed  from  data 
on  page  194  of  NMTBA's  Economic  Hand- 
book of  the  Ml  chine  Tool  Industry)  shows 
the  recent  dran  latic  growth  in  Japan's  ma- 
chine tool  expc  rts  as  a  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's total  maci  tine  tool  production: 
Growth  in  Ja  Mil's  machine  tool  export 
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center  or  NC  lathe  that 
Japan  requires  a  license  to 
company  is  charging  a  suf fl- 
uid not  dumping  the  ma- 
machine  tools  sold  to  So- 
r^equire  the  same  types  of  11- 
U.S.  However,  obtaining 
different  matter.  Licenses 
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President  and  Chief  Ex- 
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Glenn  D.  Babbitt.  President  and  Chief 
Operations  Officer,  Motch  St  Merryweatber 
Machinery  Co. 

Joseph  E.  Clancy,  President,  Bridgeport 
Machines  Division  of  Textron,  Inc. 

Michael  W.  Davis.  President.  White-Sund- 
strand  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Dlv.  of  White 
Consolidated  Industries,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Jerue,  Vice  President.  Engi- 
neering, DeVlieg  Machine  Company. 

James  A.  Gray,  President.  NMTBA. 

Jesse  Maffuid.  International  Marketing 
Director.  NMTBA. 

Charles  Pollock.  Public  Relations  Direc- 
tor. NMTBA. 

Appendix  B.— CoMPAims  TointXD 

Nippon  Kokan  (NKK)  Steel.  Kelhen 
Works.  Ohglshlma  Complex,  Yokohama 
Prefecture,  Nlppondenso  Co..  Ltd..  Alchi 
Plant. 

Makino  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Ltd..  AUugi 
Plant.  Toyoda  Machine  Works.  Ltd.,  Main 
Plant.  Aichi  Prefecture. 

Sony  Corporation,  AUugi  Plant,  Mori 
Seiki  Co..  Ltd.,  Nara  Plant  and  Main  Plant. 
Mief  Prefecture. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. 
AIST/MITI,  Tsukuba  Research  Center, 
Yasuda  Industry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Okayama  Prefec- 
ture. 

Okuma  Machinery  Works  Ltd.,  Ohguchi 
Plant,  Achi  Prefecture.  Kawasaki  Heavy 
Ind.,  Ltd.,  Hyogo  Works,  Kobe. 

Yamazaki  Machinery  Works,  Ltd..  Main 
Plant.  Achi  Prefecture.  Fujitsu  Fanuc,  Ltd.. 
Hino  and  Fuji  Plants.  Yamanashi  Prefec- 
ture. 

Toyota  Motor  Company,  Ltd..  Alchi  Plant. 
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Appendix  D.— Boreauchats  and 
Businessmen 

A   discussion   or  the   INTEaACnON   BXTWEEII 
JAPANESE  businesses  AND  THE  JAPANESE  OOV- 

ernmxnt 

Japan's  Ant  economic  "miracle" 

Economic  development  (x^urred  much 
later  in  Japan  than  in  the  industrialized 
Western  nations.  As  a  result,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
been  closely  allied  with  business  in  an  effort 
to  help  the  economy  "catch  up." 

Japan  had  been  ruled  as  a  feudal  agrarian 
society  for  nearly  three  centuries  by  the  To- 
kugawa  Shoguns  before  the  "black  ships"  of 
Commodore  Perry  forcibly  opened  the  coun- 
try to  trade.  That  action  dramatically  made 
the  Japanese  aware  of  how  far  they  had 
fallen  behind  in  commerce,  science,  technol- 
ogy and  even  culture.  Once  having  realized 
its  own  weaknesses.  Japan  reformed,  re- 
stored power  to  Emperor  Melji  and  became 
a  student  of  the  West.  Beginning  in  1868. 
the  government  imported  technology  and 
machinery,  setting  up  whole  factories  oper- 
ated by  foreign  technicians.  At  the  same 
time,  it  sent  missions  throughout  the  world 
to  find  the  best  economic  structures,  ma- 
chinery and  technology. 

Because  this  rapid  industrialization  was 
very  expensive,  and  the  government  did  not 
really  know  how  to  run  factories,  they  sold 
their  spinning  miUs  and  ships  cheaply  to 
private  interests  in  the  mid-1870's.  The  new 
Japanese  entrepreneurs  were  generally 
either  old  merchant  families,  like  Mitsui 
and  Sumitomo,  or  the  younger  sons  of  sa- 
murai families.  They  all  had  one  thing  in 
common— good  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment. Hence,  the  government  financially 
supported  Japan's  new  industry  with  cheap 
loans,  bailouts  of  companies  in  difficulty, 
protective  barriers  around  the  domestic 
market,  and  by  encouragement  of  exports. 

By  1896,  the  government  and  Japan's  de- 
veloping Industrial  economy  began  to 
branch  out  into  heavy  industry— in  the  form 
of  iron  and  steel  pnxluction  and  shipbuild- 
ing. This  decision  also  gave  birth  to  Japan's 
machinery  industry. 

With  its  industrial  foundations  in  place. 
World  War  I  was  a  boon  to  neutral  Japanese 
companies.  They  quintupled  industrial  pro- 
duction and  converted  the  country  from  a 
debtor  nation  in  1914  to  a  creditor  nation  in 
1920.'  This  was  Japan's  first  economic  mira- 
cle. 

World  War  II— An  utter  disaster 

As  a  result  of  World  War  II,  however, 
Japan  lost  its  colonies  and.  hence.  Its 
sources  of  raw  materials.  Its  population 
grew  IS  percent  as  people  withdrew  from 
the  former  colonial  empire.  National  income 
declined  40  percent,  the  nation  lost  20  per- 
cent of  its  pre-war  assets  and  the  population 
was  dazed  and  apathetic.  However,  the  col- 
lapse of  industry  and  government  allowed 
dynamic  individuals  to  rise  and  launch  new 
ventures.  Land  reform  increased  agricultur- 
al productivity  and  the  Japanese  soon  went 


■  Osamu  Narial.  "The  Modernization  of  the  Japa- 
nese Economy."  Tokyo,  Foreign  Press  Center.  1977, 
page  15. 
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back  to  work  Just  to  survive.  Without  the 
burden  of  a  military  budget,  the  Japanese 
began  to  slowly  rebuild  their  economy,  with 
Sehelp  of  U.S.  aid.  Humility  and  poverty 
proved  to  be  a  better  basis  for  economic  de- 
velopment than  pride.  »»n*""n2if!.«!;S 
learn  from  others,  or  bloated  expecUtlons 
could  ever  have  been. 

Then  the  Korean  War  did  for  Japan  what 
Worid  War  I  had  done  earlier.  It  created  a 
sharp  demand  for  goods  and  services  for  the 
large  American  army.  But  if  the  Japanese, 
with  the  urging  of  their  newly-formed  gov- 
ernment, had  not  been  reconstructing  and 
conscientiously  modernizing  their  factories 
with  the  latest  Western  technology,  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity. 

The  government's  influence  on 
reconstruction 
In  Japan,  since  the  days  of  the  Meiji  era. 
the  government  has  always  Played  an  ex- 
tremely important  economic  role.  Business 
is  the  essence  of  Japans  national  life  wid  no 
government  can  Ignore  or  neglect  that  fact 
•The  objectives  of  government  and  business 
are  the  same:  The  maintenance  of  Japan  s 
economic  health  and  the  promotion  of  the 
nation's  interests." ' 

James  Abegglen  has  compared  the  Japa- 
nese government-business  relationship  to  a 
Western  conglomerate-channeling  cash 
from  low-growth  to  high-growth  areas, 
using  the  debt  capacity  of  mature  business- 
es to  finance  rapid-growth  areas  moving 
Into  entirely  new  businesses  with  dominant 
financial  power  and  cutting  cosU  and  prices 
to  achieve  rapid  success.  However,  in  actual- 
ity the  government  and  bureaucracy  in 
Japan  are  just  not  that  efficient.  They  do 
make  mistakes. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Japanese  econo- 
my was  not  too  difficult,  with  American  as- 
sistance providing  the  funds  to  build  new 
factories  and  purchase  raw  materials.  But 
an  even  more  Important  factor  was  the  urge 
among  the  Japanese  to  get  nothing  but  the 
best  factories,  with  the  newest  technology. 
This  policy  was  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, especially  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry  (MITI).  which 
sought  the  best  technologies,  negotiated  fa- 
vorable prices  and  discouraged  unnecessary 
expenditures.  This  Is  why,  for  example. 
Japan  built  only  BOF  steel  planU  with  Aus- 
trian technology  developed  In  1953  and 
leapt  ahead  of  the  West. 

Another  important  factor  in  Japan  s  rapid 
reconstruction  was  its  insistence  on  obtain- 
ing economies  of  scale.  One  large  factory 
was  preferable  to  several  small  ones.  Even 
better  an  Integrated  complex  was  prefera- 
ble to  a  single  large  factory.  The  ultimate 
was  a  grouping  of  complexes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  savings  due  to  nearby  suppliers  and 
processors.  Often,  large-scale  factories 
would  be  constructed  even  if  there  were  no 
market  research  showing  the  existence  of 
customers.  .    ,    .     .  ,  , 

And  finally,  credit  for  Japan's  industri^ 
emergence  goes  to  the  Japanese,  who  did 
not  take  the  first  fruits  of  their  economic 
development  and  enjoy  them.  Most  of  the 
early  earnings  were  poured  into  further  in- 
vestment In  growth  and  modernization. 
Bureaucrticies—An  elite  corps  of  elite 
In  Japan,  politicians  make  many  impor- 
tant decisions,  but  compared  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  elected  politicians  have 


•James  C.  Abegglea  The  Boston  Consulting 
Group.  "The  Economic  Growth  of  Japan.  Scientif- 
ic American.  March  1970. 


little  leverage  over  the  bureaucracy.  The 
Prime  Minister  appoints  only  two  people  to 
each  ministry.  The  person  who  really  nms 
each  ministry  is  the  administrative  vice-mln- 
ister-a  career  officer.  The  key  decisions  are 
made  by  permanent  bureaucraU  rather 
than  by  politicians. 

The  leading  bureaucrats  come  from  ine 
best  universities  (usually  Tokyo  University) 
and  have  risen  through  the  ranks  in  a  care- 
fully prescribed  fashion.  Perhaps  the  closest 
American  analogy  to  the  prestige  of  being 
selected  to  enter  the  Japanese  bureaucracy, 
and  the  care  with  which  candidates  are  se- 
lected. Is  being  selected  to  clerk  for  a  Su- 
preme  Court   Justice.    But   In   Japan   the 
talent  is  kept  together  and  utilized  untU  re- 
tirement. #  »w_  _«^ 
Since  only  about  8W  percent  of  the  work- 
force are  in  the  bureaucracy,  the  mhidsWes 
tend  to  be  smaU,  averaging  about  500  elite- 
track  people.  Equally  dedicated  bureaucrats 
may  be  found  in  other  countries,  but  all 
Japanese  elite  bureaucrate  show  exceptional 
dedication.  This  te  true  even  though  they 
are  generally  paid  less  than  their  counter- 
parte  in  the  private  sector.  The  bureaucrats 
know  that  they  are  dealing  with  Important 
problems  and  they  take  pride  In  this  fact. 

Ministries  rotate  all  elite  bureaucraU 
through  a  prescribed  course  of  two-  to  four- 
year  terms.  They  are  commonly  assigned  to 
regional,  overseas  and  key  sectional  p<»l- 
tions  within  the  ministry.  At  about  age  50. 
the  top  several  in  each  age  group  advance  to 
become  chiefs  of  the  most  Important  divi- 
sions. All  others  who  entered  the  ministry 
at  that  same  time  retire.  usuaUy  taking  Jobs 
in  the  private  sector  or  with  business  asso- 
ciations. When  the  administrative  vice  min- 
ister chooses  his  successor,  all  remaining 
peers  of  the  successor  resign— generally  ac- 
cepting high  positions  In  private  firms  or 
entering  politics.  These  jobs  ««  avalUble 
because  these  former  bureaucraU  have  both 
ability  and  access  to  the  ministry. 

In  America,  at  the  end  of  the  19th  Centu- 
ry it  became  clear  that  cwmpetition  alone 
did  not  sufficiently  serve  the  public  interest 
Initially  spurred  by  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Trust 
Busters,  the  burgeoning  American  bureauc- 
racy developed  and  administered  Increasing- 
ly numerous  and  complex  regulations  (le- 
signed  to  tame  monopolies  and  curb  the 
evils  of  business.  Today  the  American  bu- 
reaucraU' Jobs  as  they  perceive  it.  is  to  over- 
see business  and  uncover  deceptions. 

By  contrast,  the  Japanese  bureaucrat  tries 
to  encourage  modernization  and  provide  a 
framework  that  best  enables  business  to 
prosper  In  the  long  run.  BureaucraU  accept 
responsibility  for  everything  that  ()ccurs  in 
Japan  wlthm  their  sphere  of  jurisdiction.  If 
terrorlsU  explode  a  bomb  at  NariU  Airport, 
the  highest  officials  in  the  National  Police 
Agency  are  held  accounUble.  If  the  yen  Is 
devalued.  Ministry  of  Finance  officials  are 
criticized.  If  a  senior  White  House  advisor 
makes  a  surprise  visit  to  Peking.  American 
speclalUU  In  the  Foreign  Ministry  suffer  for 
not  knowing.  If  steel  U  In  oversupply.  MITI 
officials  are  blamed. 

The  constant  Interaction  among  elite  bu- 
reaucraU reinforces  their  long-range  view- 
point. Since  they  are  a  small  group  who 
know  each  other  Intimately,  are  routed  fre- 
quently and  Interact  constantly,  they  all 
have  the  mission  of  the  ministry  as  a  whole 
clearly  in  sight.  They  are  aware  of  one  an- 
other's responsibilities. 
The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 

Industry 
Although  the  Japan  Development  Bank, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Japan 


and  the  Finance  Ministry  all  play  a  role. 
Mm  takes  the  greatest  Initiative  In  guiding 
industrial  growth.  The  Japanese  often  de- 
scribe Mm  officials  as  over-anxious  moth- 
ers who  hover  over  their  children  and  push 
them  to  study.  MITI  seU  high  standards  for 
modernizing  planU  and  equipment  and  en- 
courages companies  without  sufficient  CKCh 
Oal  to  meet  those  standards  to  merge.  This 
way,  B«m  endeavors  to  push  the  pace  of 
modernization  ahead  of  market  forces. 

MITI  is  noUble  for  the  variety  of  roles  it 
pUys— broad  policy  architect,  ad  hoc  work- 
ing level  problem  solver,  formal  regulator, 
regional  poUcy  arbiter  and  Informal  admin- 
istrative guide.  In  carrying  out  lU  mandate. 
It  considers  the  whole  range  of  potential 
government  measures— tax,  antitrust,  spe- 
cial lending,  price  and  capacity  controls, 
export  and  Import  measures,  environmental 
regulations,  raw  materials'  price  setting  and 
procurement,  technology  subsidy,  disloca- 
tion subsidy  and  regional  policy. 

When  they  beUeve  It  to  be  In  Japan  s  best 
Interest.  Mm  officials  wUl  even  try  to  re- 
structure entire  Industries.  For  example,  as 
wages  rose  to  Western  levels  in  the  1960  s. 
Mm  tried  to  reconcentrate  resources  into 
capital-Intensive  Industries.  After  the  "oU 
shock"  In  1973.  they  accelerated  plans  to 
push  Japan  Into  service-  and  knowledge-in- 
tensive Industries  rather  than  energy-inten- 
sive ones.  ^  ,    ,     . 

Mm  officials  consider  it  their  responsi- 
bUlty  to  assist  companies  In  declining  Indus- 
tries to  merge  or  go  out  of  business.  Then 
they  encourage  new  Industries  to  move  Into 
these  localities  and  employ  the  personnel 
who  were  laid  off.  MITI  will  also  work  out 
depression  cartels— agreemenU  among  com- 
panies In  a  depressed  sector  to  reduce  pro- 
duction capacity  equally. 

And  when  other  nations  demand  r^trtC; 
tlons  or  quotas  on  Japanese  exporU,  MITI 
bureaucraU  formulate  the  agreement 
among  Japanese  companies  to  restrta  ex- 
porU proportionately.  „.».-,.» 
Ml'ns  aim  Is  not  to  reduce  competiUon 
among  Japanese  companies.  It  tries  to  incu- 
bate the  strongest  possible  companies  with 
the  greatest  competitive  potential.  In  this 
respect  It  operates  much  like  an  American 
sports  league-setting  rules  about  size,  re- 
cruitment and  play  to  develop  equally 
matched  teams  with  strong  competUWe 
abilities.  It  stops  short  of  telling  the  coach 
how  to  run  his  team. 

Mm  Is  divided  Into  branches  correspond- 
ing to  major  Industrial  sectors.  Each  branch 
studies  the  overall  prospecU  of  lU  sector 
and  the  potential  of  all  the  ^dividual  coi^ 
panics  m  the  sector.  Then  Mm  helps 
msure  that  the  promising  compariies  have 
access  to  the  necessary  capital,  land,  foreign 
exchange,  technology,  resources  and  mar- 

k6ts 

Although  Mm  officials  can  and  do  help 
arrange  funding  from  govemmenUl  banks 
it  is  more  common,  when  MITI  approves  of 
strong  promising  companies,  that  the  caxa- 
merclal  banks  take  the  initiative  themselves. 
The  banks  eageriy  compete  to  give  loans  to 
companies  that  have  MITIs  blessing. 

MITI  reserves  for  Itself  the  right  to  enun- 
ciate very  detailed  rulings  about  what  com- 
p^J  S[n  and  cannot  do.  but  it  does  so 
only  with  a  broad  base  of  support  frMn  the 
leading  firms  in  an  industrial  sector.  For  ex- 
ample, to  contain  the  damage  to  small 
stores  and  bring  order  to  their  gradual  de- 
cline MITI  decrees  how  large  a  department 
store  may  be  and  where  Is  must  be  located. 

Surprisingly,  the  statutory  powere  grant- 
ed MITI  are  very  limited  and  efforU  to  en- 
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large  them  wfere  turned  down  by  the  Diet 
and  the  busin  ss  community.  The  Ministry's 
effectiveness  s  not  derived  from  law,  but 
from  the  volifitary  cooperation  of  the  busi- 
This  is  accomplished  in 
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know  that  when  they  do  re- 
which  MITI  has  statutory 
permits,  choice  locations. 

respond  more  favorably  to 


generally  works  in  harmony  with 
in  an  industrial  sector,  or  in 
community  as  a  whole, 
companies  are  eventually  re- 
ones     punished, 
with  the  Finance  Min- 
determine  a  company's  al- 
dfeductions  and  the  amount  of 
permitted,  or  what  companies 
access  to  lending.  However, 
need   to  recall   loans,   MITI 
refuse  permits  and  industrial 
r^ly  need  to  consider  expul- 
acts  with  the  tacit  agree- 
community,  it  can  usu- 
I  he  firms  in  a  particular  sector 
unreliable  member. 
's  decisions  might  better  be 
enunciation  of  a  consensus 
m^jor  firms,  with  input  for  a 
institutions.  These  letter  in- 
funded  banks,  business  man- 
trade  associations  and 
These  institutions  serve  as  in- 
t^tween  the  ministry  and  the 
entire  process  is  called  in- 
building, 
earlier,  bureaucrats  tend  to 
industries  to  operate  with 
inttrvention.  But  intensive  inter- 
n  both  declining  and  growing 
soth  cases,  because  individual 
of^n  cannot  solve  their  prob- 
officials  explore  and  pro- 
and  restructuring  within  an 
This  process  can  take  more 
to  complete. 

its    leverage    and    prestige, 
is  not  always  victorious.  It 
I  :onsolidate  the  automobile  In- 
or  three  strong  companies— 
now  six.  It  opposed  the  con- 
first  modem  postwar  steel 
believing  that  Japan  could 
with  America's  steel  in- 
was  delayed  two  years  in 
technology,    because 
did  not  think  Sony  was 
making  good  use  of  the  technolo- 
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errors  are  kept  to  a  mini- 
system  normally  self-corrects 
of  the  involvement  of  all  af- 
in  the  decision-making  proc- 
commitment  to  the  resulting 


and  trxide  atsodationa 
the  issue  and  the  extent  of 
trade  associations,  or  ad 
companies  in  a  sector,  look 
of  interests  impossible  to 
United  States,  where  anti- 
more  rigid.  To  make  sure  that 
when  politicians  consider 
rates,  consolidation  and  ra- 


ttie 
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tionalization  of  fimu.  industrial  and  safety 
standards,  and  protection  against  foreign  in- 
dustrial threats,  they  make  regular  collec- 
tive political  contributions  as  a  sector.  On 
more  detailed  issues  they  deal  regularly 
with  the  bureaucracy,  and  major  trade  asso- 
ciations (and  corporations)  include  staff 
members  who  were  elite  bureaucrats  in  big 
ministries,  creating  smooth  relationships 
with  the  bureaucracy. 

The  associations  discuss  virtually  every 
Issue  considered  by  bureaucrats  in  their 
sphere,  for  even  if  bureaucrats  eventually 
resolve  the  issue  they  must  first  fully  under- 
stand the  dominant  views  of  the  sector.  In  a 
declining  industry  it  is  the  trade  association 
that  helps  shape  the  depression  cartel  with 
apportionment  of  quotas  for  reduced  pro- 
duction. When  the  United  States  demands 
that  Japan  limit  exports  to  the  United 
States,  this  association,  in  cooperation  with 
Mm.  apportions  quotas  for  reduced  ex- 
ports, although  paradoxically  the  kind  of 
restraint  the  United  States  demands  is  pro- 
hibited in  America  by  antitrust  legislation. 
Similarly,  in  times  of  growth,  because  of  the 
danger  of  "overheating "  the  economy  and 
of  creating  excess  capacity,  it  is  this  indus- 
trial sector  organization  that  works  out  with 
the  appropriate  MITI  branch  a  fair  system 
for  restraining  expansion. 

"The  foreigner  is  struck  with  the  paradox 
of  extraordinarily  competitive  relations 
among  firms  in  an  industry  whose  leaders 
nonetheless  genuinely  enjoy  each  others' 
company  when  working  for  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  Officials  who  fight  to  increase 
their  company's  market  share  can  seem  to- 
tally relaxed  in  the  camaraderie  of  drinking 
with  counterparts  in  rival  companies.  Sector 
association  leaders  at  times  fight  almost  as 
arduously  and  effectively  in  the  interest  of 
the  sector  as  a  whole  as  the  individual  com- 
pany leaders  fight  for  the  good  of  their  own 
businesses.  Indeed,  they  cannot  understand 
how  Americans  can  keep  their  individual 
companies  abreast  of  modem  developments 
without  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  Ameri- 
can antitrust  practice  forbids."' 

Japan's  tradition  of  strong  trade  associa- 
tions dates  from  prewar  period  when  gov- 
ernment essentially  ran  industry  through 
this  mechanism.  The  structure  remains 
today,  but  the  functioning  is  no  longer  one- 
sided. Officers  of  the  association  sit  on 
formal  MITI  advisory  councUs  and  associa- 
tions pass  considerable  data  to  Mm.  It  is 
because  MITI  is  so  well  informed  at  the 
working  level  that  government-business 
communications  work  so  well  in  Japan.  The 
associations  focus  their  constituents;  inter- 
ests, speak  conclusively  for  them  and  imple- 
ment policy  once  it  is  formed. 

Government  and  the  indxutrial  machinery 
sector 

The  Japanese  fully  recognize  the  critical 
importance  of  the  machinery  Industry  to 
the  country's  Industrial  development— and 
have  shielded  it  from  competition. 

Japan  was  far  behind  major  European  and 
U.S.  companies  in  production  and  design  ca- 
pability in  the  19S0S  and  early  1960s,  but  by 
the  mid-1970s  they  had  virtually  caught  up 
in  many  segments  of  the  industry. 

As  its  producers  have  become  more  suc- 
cessful, the  Japanese  government  has  shift- 
ed its  policy  from  massive  aid  and  very  close 
direction  to  a  looser  form  of  assistance  and 
cooperation,  bordering  on  benign  neglect. 
The  types  of  aid  offered,  if  any,  have  also 
changed  with  the  needs  of  the  Industry,  as 
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it  evolved  from  which  imported  technology 
to  one  on  the  cutting  edge  of  new  develop- 
ments. 

Assistance  to  the  industrial  machinery  in- 
dustry began  In  1956  with  the  Extraordi- 
nary Measures  Law  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Machinery  Industry.  It  was  aimed  at 
rationalizing  the  industry's  production  and 
creating  initial  demand  for  its  products.  The 
law  focused  on  the  basic  components  and 
simple  machinery,  including  the  products  of 
the  machine  tool  industry. 

For  the  first  10  years,  MITI  organized 
purchasing  cartels  for  parts  and  materials. 
The  Japan  Development  Bank  loaned 
money  for  modernization  and  various  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  were  set.  The  goals  were 
to  establish  basic  standards  in  an  industry 
made  up  of  thousands  of  producers,  to 
eliminate  the  marginal  producers  and  to 
modernize. 

Throughout  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  the 
only  machinery  that  could  be  imported  were 
types  that  were  not  made  in  Japan.  This 
guaranteed  a  market  for  Japanese  manufac- 
turers and  encouraged  foreigners  to  license 
their  technology  or  to  form  joint  ventures 
in  Japan.  In  addition,  a  series  of  special  de- 
preciation provisions  were  enacted  to  pro- 
mote general  industrial  modernization  and 
encourage  the  purchase  of  Japanese  ma- 
chinery. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  the  simple  machine  In- 
dustry had  been  modernized  and  rational- 
ized, so  emphasis  was  shifted  to  making 
these  companies  internationally  competi- 
tive. This  emphasis  was  felt  by  the  U.S.  ma- 
chine tool  industry  in  the  late-1960s. 

Export  promotion 

The  Japanese  developed  a  variety  of  in- 
ventive ways  to  encourage  machinery  ex- 
ports—including the  formation  of  associa- 
tions, exixirt  price  subsidies,  both  short-  and 
long-term  export  financing  and  tax  incen- 
tives. 

The  Japanese  Machinery  Exporters  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  and  financed  in  1953. 
It  provides  information,  technological 
advice  and  promotional  assistance  to  export- 
ers. The  association  is  exempt  from  anti- 
trust laws  and  has  the  authority  to  imple- 
ment orderly  marketing  agreements,  put 
price  floors  under  exports  and  negotiate 
with  Mm. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  "linking"  system 
enabled  Japanese  exporters  of  machinery  to 
price  competitively.  The  government  con- 
trolled the  import  of  raw  sugar,  but  in  order 
to  provide  a  subsidy  to  machinery  exporters, 
the  control  of  raw  sugar  imports  was 
handed  over  to  the  Machinery  Exporters 
Association.  The  Association  sold  the  sugar 
at  the  international  price  and  the  profit 
they  obtained  was  meant  to  compensate  ma- 
chinery exporters  for  losses  Incurred  in 
building  export  sales.  By  awarding  this 
right  to  machinery  exporters  who  priced  at 
international  or  even  lower  levels,  it  com- 
pensated them  for  losses  incurred  in  build- 
ing export  sales. 

Since  then,  direct  export  grants  have  t>een 
reduced  to  a  minimum  level.  The  only  major 
grant  program  still  operative  in  the  indus- 
trial machinery  sector  is  the  assistance 
given  export  associations  from  the  bicycle 
racing  fund,  which  totals  about  Y4  billion 
($18  million)  per  year. 

Tax  Incentives  played  an  important  role  in 
export  promotion  in  the  1960s,  but  have 
become  less  significant  in  the  1970s.  Only 
the  technology  export  income  deduction 
(deduction  of  a  portion  of  the  royalties  re- 
ceived from  abroad)  is  significant  today. 
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Present  policy 
By  1970  the  entire  Japanese  machinenr  In- 
dustry had  been  rationalized  and  modern- 
ized. The  Japanese  industry  enjoyed  a  pre- 
dominance in  iU  home  market  a^id  ha^ 
made  inroads  into  wortd  markets  for  some 
products,  particularly  simple  machine  too^ 
knd  textile  machinery.  Hence,  the  govern- 
ment policy  turned  away  from  rationaliza- 
tion, protectionism  and  export  a^l^H^ce^  " 
aimed  towards  research  and  development 

These  efforte  to  guide  industriai  deve  op- 
ment  have  been  successful.  Japan  has  oiUy  a 
small  export  share  in  ordinary  m^^i^^ 
tools  compared  to  Germany  and  the  U.S. 
but  a  high  share  in  numerically  <»ntro»«? 
machine  tools.  Over  50  percent  of  Japan  s 
mSerS^xports  went  ^  non-OECD  coun- 
tries in  1974-76.  compared  to  40  percent  for 
the  U  S.A.  and  30  percent  for  Germany.  Fi- 
nally Japan's  most  rapid  growth  has  been 
in  steel  mills,  chemical  plants  and  other 
"wholeplant"  sales. 

Appendix  E.-The  Company  Family  and 
LireriME  Employment:  The  Tender  Trap 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  JAPANESE  EMPLOYMENT 
SYSTEM 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  Japan  than 
the  -company  Family."  It  is  a  very  strong 
bond  and  few  Japanese  are  able  to  avoid  it 
even  those  not  formally  covered  by  Japan  s 
system  of  lifetime  employment.  The  institu- 
tion is  far  more  than  Just  a  workplace,  it 
reaches  into  the  social  life  of  employees  Mid 
extends  into  spheres  that  would  elsewhere 
be  regarded  as  private. 

The  relations  between  company  and  em- 
ployee are  considerably  more  than  contrac- 
tual. As  new  employees  Join  a  company, 
they  have  little  choice  but  to  foUow  the 
many  who  are  already  there.  They  can  only 
exert  an  effect  over  time.  The  company  at- 
mosphere will  shape  and  mold  them,  ab- 
sorbing not  only  their  time,  energy  and  abil- 
ity but  creating  the  major  stage  for  self-re- 
alization. Friends,  acquaintances,  protectors 
and  rivals  are  made  there.  Relationships 
become  all  the  more  important  since  em- 
ployees are  expected  to  stick  to  the  same 
ojmpany  for  life.  Even  leisure  is  drawn  tato 
business  as  employees  live  In  company  dor- 
mitories, attend  company  parties  and  go  on 
company-organized  tours. 

In  Japan,  the  company  provides  work  and 
a  salary;  it  offers  allowances  and  benefits 
otherwise  lacking  in  society.  If  the  company 
does  well,  the  employees  will  do  well.  If  they 
are  the  cause  of  the  company  doing  poorly, 
then  they  have  to  answer  for  it-not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  their  colleagues,  family 
and  acquaintances  who  know  them  as  mem- 
bers of  such-and-such  company.  The  very 
idea  of  engaging  in  strikes  which  will  hsmn 
the  company,  let  alone  sabotaging  it  or  de- 
stroying its  reputation,  is  not  even  a  iMt 
resort.  Sooner  or  later  such  action  would  be 
bound  to  turn  against  them.  The  result  is 
that  the  Japanese,  as  a  group,  work  harder 
than  people  with  similar  Jobs  in  the  West. 
How  the  system  works 
Each  year,  in  April,  a  new  class  of  employ- 
ees is  brought  into  the  company.  This  class 
consists  of  college  graduates  who  are  poten- 
tial managers,  and  Junior  high  school,  high 
school  and  technical  school  graduates  for 
clerical  and  factory  Jobs.  The  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups  is  that,  no 
matter  how  gifted,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  high  school  graduates  to  bypass  the 
university  graduates.  In  the  same  way.  the 


new  class  of  employees  wiU  not  bypass  the 
class  of  the  year  before. 

The  selection  of  university  graduates  lb 
only  partly  related  to  their  ability-with 
personality  and  the  ranking  of  their  unlver- 
^ty  playing  a  major  role.  With  thU  human 
clay,  chosen  for  iU  moldabillty.  a  long  proc- 
ess begins.  During  the  first  part  of  his 
career,  but  rarely  for  more  than  two  ye«s 
at  a  time,  the  potential  manager  is  aWfted 
around  from  section  to  section;  from  subsid- 
iary to  subsidiary:  from  home  office  to  the 
provinces.  During  this  period  he  develops  a 
feel  for  the  company,  a  feeling  of  loyalty, 
and  the  acquaintanceship  of  many,  many 
other  managers  and  potential  managers. 
Gradually  these  potential  managers  nse  on 
the  ■escaUtor,"  reaching  section  chief  after 
about  15  years  and  department  head  after 
another  15.  These  are  the  two  basic  go^. 

If  the  company  is  expanding,  the  graduate 
has  a  good  chance  of  success.  But  as  expan- 
sion slows  down  and  top  posts  are  f lUed,  the 
escalator  slows  down  and  the  management 
positions  do  not  open.  A  recent  survey  by 
She  Japanese  Ministry  of  Labor  indicates 
that  only  23  percent  of  a  management  class 
will  reach  section  head,  and  only  13  percent 
department  head.  To  reach  a  higher  post 
the  competition  Is  fierce. 

This  gradual  rise  from  year  to  year  as- 
sumes that  the  correct  decisions  were  made 
In  the  beginning.  It  assumes  the  young  man 
hired  fresh  out  of  school  will  ultunately  be 
the  one  who's  needed,  that  he  will  learn  ev- 
erything necessary  along  the  way  and  will 
one  day  reach  the  top.  The  alternative  of 
promoting  a  really  good  man  or  demoting 
an  incompetent  is  too  revolutionary  to  con- 

'^Once  he  reaches  a  management  position, 
the  Japanese  manager  devotes  most  of  his 
efforts  to  "human  engineering  "-gettmg  the 
people  concerned  to  agree  on  a  policy:  bring- 
ing about  cooperation  and  harmony  among 
them;  and  In  general,  keeping  the  lower 
level  staff  busy  at  work.  The  last  Is  not 
achieved  by  driving  them  on.  but  by  entic- 
ing them  to  contribute  for  the  good  of  the 
company.  It  Is  also  Important  for  the  man- 
ager to  Intimately  know  other  managers, 
distributors,  subcontractors,  clients,  custom- 
ers and  bureaucrats. 

The  personal  element  Is  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  venture  in  Japan.  Rather  than 
fire  him.  a  lazy  worker  must  be  persuaded  to 
make  greater  efforts.  Rather  than  Just  get 
rid  of  an  opposing  faction,  peace  must  be 
made.  A  manager  or  leader  Isn't  really  sup- 
posed to  do  much  except  encourage  the 
others,  to  greater  efforte  while  he  sorte  out 
any  difficulties. 

For  the  other  half  of  the  entering  class-- 
the  technical,  junior  and  senior  high  school 
graduates-they  wUl  rarely  get  to  the 
middle  management  level  and  almwt  never 
to  the  top.  It  will  take  a  senior  high  school 
graduate  25  years  to  become  a  section  heaa. 
As  for  the  junior  high  school  graduate  who 
enters  the  company  at  about  age  15.  he  wUl 
be  30  before  becoming  leader  of  his  work- 
bench"  or  group,  and  about  37  upon  becom- 
ing assistant  foreman— assuming  he  Is  an 
outstanding  employee. 

Hiring  a  new  employee  is  a  far  more  seri- 
ous matter  In  Japan  than  elsewhere.  -The 
employee  Is  often  expected  to  spend  his  life 
with  the  company  and  he  becomes  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  It.  Company  life  Is  suppc»ed  to 
prevail  over  every  other  aspect  of  his  per- 
sonal life.  In  many  cases  the  new  recrulte 
will  live  In  company  dormitories,  eat  at  com- 
pany dining  halls,  engage  In  sports  and 
other  relaxation  with  other  company  per- 


sonnel, and  scarcely  even  see  parente  or  out- 
side friends  for  some  time.  The  first  years 
are  spent  turning  employees  Into  company 
men,  molding  them  to  the  company  pattern 
and  breaking  bad  habits. 

This  spiritual  training  and  company  patri- 
otism Is  Inculcated  well  beyond  the  initial 
training  period.  Until  the  end  of  their  m- 
reers.  many  Japanese  employees  can  expect 
to  be  called  together  every  momlng  for  an 
edifying  morale  talk  by  the  company  presi- 
dent department  head  or  foreman.  They 
WiU  hear  slogans  linking  work  with  every 
conceivable  moral  value,  and  they  may  also 
sing  the  company  song. 

Of  course,  the  Japanese  do  not  count  ex- 
clusively on  spiritual  motivation.  They  alM 
count  upon  extremely  good  leadership  tech- 
niques throughout  the  day.  In  the  factory, 
people  are  not  sitting  around  idle;  experte 
have  figured  out  where  to  put  them  for  best 
resulte.  Despite  their  high  position,  leaders 
and  foremen  are  at  the  front  of  the  men. 
They  organize  the  plans  and  campaigns  to- 
gether, each  person  Is  told  his  task  and  they 
go  into  action  as  a  team.  The  supervisory 
staff  is  in  the  thick  of  the  actlon-not  sit- 
ting back  directing.  They  wear  the  same 
uniform  as  their  workers,  eat  with  them  and 
usuaUy  are  directly  Involved  In  production 
work. 


UnioTU  and  labor  relations 
Although  vastly  different  from  those  in 
the  West,  labor  unions  exist  In  Japan-and 
they  have  been  effective.  The  most  striking 
thing  about  Japanese  unions  is  that  they 
are  company-based,  a  form  that  has  virtual- 
ly   disappeared    in    most   other   countries. 
Company-based  unions   are.  natiir^y.   an 
outgrowth  of  the  company  famUy.  The  close 
relations  between  all  the  workers  In  one 
company  and  the  fact  that  their  personal 
success  depends  very  much  on  the  su«ess  of 
their  company  has  further  remforced  the 
company-based  union.  It  makes  more  sense 
for  the  workers  to  have  a  bargaining  unit 
that  includes  everyone  in  the  enterprise  no 
matter  what  trade.  This  way.  they  think  of 
themselves  as  company  employees,  not  as 
welders,  machinists,  pipe  fitters,  etc. 

People's  view  on  the  union's  effectiveness 
have  tended  to  vary,  for  the  unions  them- 
selves have  waxed  and  waned  in  power. 
During  the  eariy  postwar  days  and  again  m 
the  turbulent  1960s,  the  unions  seemed  to 
possess  real  political  power  and  attraction. 
With  recessions,  their  status  and  member- 
ship have  sunk. 

Many  observers  feel  that  the  company- 
based  union  is  the  ultimate  splitting  of  any 
labor  movement  and  is  the  master  stroke  of 
management.  However,  these  oteervere 
overlook  the  utter  dependence  of  the  woi*- 
ers  on  the  company,  as  weU  as  the  depend- 
ence of  the  company  on  its  "orkera. 

A  clue  to  the  relatively  smooth  relations 
and  limited  conflicte  is  found  in  tlje  curious 
Interface  at  coUectlve  bargaining.  The  labor 
represenUtlves  are  often  the  older,  senior 
workers,  not  the  more  radical,  younger  ones. 
And  the  represenUtlves  of  management  are 
frequently  the  former  union  delegates  who 
have  since  moved  into  low-level  managerial 
poste.  The  older  workers  are  expected  to 
SSn  down  the  hot  heads  in  the  un^on  and 
the  young  managers  wiU  gently  feed  up  the 
feelings  of  labor  to  the  top  management. 

The  winner  at  the  bargaining  table  is  not 
preordained.  The  unions  may  not  be  al*ays 
aggressive,  but  they  are  well  established, 
aware  of  their  members'  needs,  the  compa- 
ny's needs  and  their  own  power.  What  they 
can  accomplish  depends  on  their  relaUve 
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something  they  know  far  better 
union.  When  the  econ- 
unions  are  the  weaker  part- 
t^u^alnlng  process.  When  the 
up,  the  opposite  is  true. 
Japan's  growing  economy,  the 
I  teen  very  successful  in  achiev- 
increases— bringing    their 
par  with   Western   workers, 
lowever.  been  fewer  demands 
holidays  or  summer  va- 
labor  has  never  refused  to 
oveHime  or  even  failed  to  come  in 
'days  off"  when  the  company 
Such  cooperation  obviously 
to  run  operations  rationally, 
libor's  real  success  has  been  in 
Iringe  benefits,  which  play  a 
in  Japan.  The  ingeniousness 
of  labor  has  been  striking, 
had  once  been  given  in  spe- 
when  the  company  did 
well,     were     Institutionalized, 
wof  ker  assumes  he  will  get  a  sub- 
twice  a  year— a  sum  equal  to 
months  salary  each  time.  In 
unions  have  negotiated  sub- 
for  night  work,   heavy 
a    vehicle    during    working 
allowances    and    dozens    of 
the  unions  have  done 
workers, 
in    many    ways,    seems 
Is  not  entirely  the  case.  The 
do  not  tend  to  use  as  much 
or  physical,  in  a  situation  as 
I^owever.  this  does  not  hamper 
impose  their  views  on  others, 
prefer  a  policy  of  pin  pricks  to 
Japanese  folk  wisdom 
atter  «U11  solve  nothing  and 
bitterness.  E>en  those  who  actu- 
strike  usually  hold  a  very 
one.  It  may  be  an  action  in 
go  about  business  as  usual 
a  red  armband  or  headband. 
:ome  screaming  and  jumping 
representatives.    But 
violence  is  rarely  very  high  and 
harming  persons  or  property  of 
almost  inconceivable.  Thus, 
suffer  the  crushing  blows  of 
fac^ries.  sabotage,  lost  produc- 
downgraded  product  qual- 


.  confro  itation. 


on 


mana  {ement 


noL 


purpoa  ely 


re  ison 


wUh 


for  this  labor  peace  is 

of  personnel  (and  personal) 

the  company  every  day  of 

Ma|iagement  does  not  wait  for 

out  what  is  troubling  the 

union.  There  are  a  large 

pedple  in  managerial  circles  who 

inv  lived  in  maintaining  harmoni- 

rhis  ongoing  activity,  the  con- 

the  acquaintance  by  manage- 

and  the  awareness  by  latwr 

makes  it  relatively  easy  to 

when  they  arise. 

Lxjetime  employment 

[  Ular  of  the  whole  Japanese 
s)rstem  is  lifetime  employment, 
is  regarded  as  the  essence  of 
employment  structure,  the  actual 
pepple  covered  by  a  written  or 
of  lifetime  employment  has 
between  one-third  and  one- 
working  population. 

not  included  among  lifetime 

are  considered  periodic  or 

because    few    continue 

throughout  their  adult  lives.  There 

workers  who  are  called  in  for 

wages  when  the  production 

them.  Even  though  they 


Tiiey 
woi  kers 


may  work  40  to  60-hour  weeks  for  years, 
they  never  cease  to  be  "temporary"  employ- 
ees. Other  people  are  hired  to  do  a  specific 
task  are  not  considered  permanent  employ- 
ees. And  finally,  substantial  portions  of 
many  company's  work  is  done  by  subcon- 
tractors. In  the  case  of  larger  companies, 
their  subcontractors  may  also  be  large  and 
hence  have  a  core  of  lifetime  employees  too. 
Eventually  the  subcontracting  firms  become 
small  enough  that  "guaranteed  lifetime  em- 
ployment" becomes  unrealistic,  although 
small  company  employees  also  tend  to  stay 
with  their  employers. 

Lifetime  emplojrment  is  possible  in  Japan 
since  the  large,  growing  companies  that 
offer  it  are  well-financed  and  ultimately 
backed  by  the  government.  To  further  en- 
hance the  system,  these  companies  have  de- 
veloped a  seniority  system  of  wage  increases 
under  which  people  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
almost  anything  but  ability— seniority,  age, 
marriage,  number  of  children,  etc.  This 
system  was  devised  so  that  newly  trained 
employees,  in  whom  the  company  invests  so 
heavily,  will  be  motivated  to  remain.  The 
wages  for  junior  employees  are  kept  dispro- 
portionately low,  and  those  for  senior  work- 
ers are  high  as  a  reward  for  loyalty.  The 
result  is  a  highly  motivated  workforce  that 
is  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  company 
family's  success  in  any  way  possible. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa 
with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  being  both 
in  the  other  body  and  now  in  this 
body,  and  for  whom  I  have  such  deep 
and  esteemed  respect. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  comment  at  this 
point  since  I  was  the  main  sponsor  of 
the  resolution.  You  asked  how  this 
resolution  got  the  consideration  that 
it  did.  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  is  that  it  had  26  cospon- 
sors. 

I  agree  with  your  very  good  state- 
ment until  you  got  to  the  specific 
point  about  this  resolution,  specifical- 
ly in  regard  to  the  goals  the  Senator 
seeks  of  fair  and  free  trade.  You  could 
not  have  laid  out  a  more  sound  philos- 
ophy. 

I  share  with  the  Senator  his  con- 
cerns that  he  has  toward  the  move 
toward  protectionism,  and  that  we 
need  to  combat  that. 

It  is  better  for  the  whole  world,  as 
well  as  for  the  United  States,  for  an 
expanding  economy  to  solve  our  world- 
wide unemployment  problem  to  have 
free  and  fair  trade,  and  the  Senator 
and  I  are  both  working  In  the  same  di- 
rection. 

Why  was  this  particular  resolution 
introduced?  It  was  not  specifically  for 
Houdaille,  but  because  it  was  an  out- 
standing example  of  where  the  docu- 
mentation demonstrated  there  is  proof 
of  violations,  contrary  to  the  Senator's 
statement.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  look  at  the  research  that  has 
gone  into  the  Houdaille  petition  now 
before  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative.  The  outstanding  re- 
search and  analysis  on  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  this  industry  by  the  Japanese 


Government  shows  their  intent  of 
taking  over  dominance  in  world  trade 
of  the  machine  tool  industry. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  you  that  I 
was  pursuing  this  issue  as  an  example 
of  what  the  U.S.  Government  can  do 
to  wake  up  coimtries  like  Japan  or.  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  trade,  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  of  possible  move- 
ments toward  protectionism,  and  the 
subsidization  of  production  of  exports. 
Contrary  to  the  spirit  of  GATT,  as  the 
Senator  suggested,  unless  the  U.S. 
Government  takes  a  strong  stand  with 
specific  examples,  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  to  bring  the  European  Com- 
munity or  the  Japanese  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

My  resolution  was  Just  one  example 
of  one  industry  hurt  as  shown  by 
sound  research  and  analysis  and,  using 
that  resolution  as  an  example  of 
where  the  President  can  use  existing 
authority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  for  2  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  This  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  what  our  President  can  do 
under  existing  law. 

Remember  this:  The  1971  Tax  Act 
provided  for  the  President  to  rescind 
investment  tax  credit  on  imports 
where  there  is  a  showing  of  a  subsidy 
by  a  foreign  government  on  a  product 
coming  into  this  country  which  is  un- 
justifiably restricting  U.S.  commerce.  I 
asked  the  President  to  look  at  that 
section  and  use  his  authority  so  that 
not  only  would  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment not  be  unfairly  subsidizing  im- 
ports coming  into  this  coimtry,  but 
also  prevent  the  American  taxpayers 
from  having  to  subsidize  those  imports 
coming  into  this  country  as  well. 

There  is  no  way  industries  in  this 
country  can  compete  against  the  Japa- 
nese Government  or  against  unfair 
subsidies.  We  can  compete  fairly,  as 
the  Senator  suggests  that  we  compete, 
but  beyond  that  we  cannot,  and  hence 
my  resolution  was  introduced  to 
assure  American  industries  a  chance 
for  fair  and  equal  competition. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  if  he  would  yield  to  me 
the  remainder  of  the  2  minutes 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments so  much. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  he 
and  I  are  on  the  same  track.  My  con- 
cern is  that  we  do  things  here  that  oc- 
casionally send  a  signal,  and  the  per- 
ception often  times  may  be,  that  ev- 
eryone in  the  United  States  is  becom- 
ing very  protectionist.  I  think  this 
dialog  is  very  helpful.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator makes  a  very  good  explanation  of 


part  of  the  problem  in  this  unfair  sub- 
l^,  and  I  think  under  GATT  and 
other  trade  agreements  we  have  that 
maybe  these  other  courses  should  be 

pursued.  ,       ,  ,_. 

I  hope  we  have  not  sent  a  signal  be- 
cause I  know  in  my  Stete,  where  we 
export  a  big  percentage  of  the  wheat 
grown   in   my   State   is   exported   to 

■^  m5"gRASSLEY.  The  signal  I  send 
is  one  that  I  want  free  and  fair  trade.. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEPUN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  recognized  for  not  more  than 
15  minutes  under  the  previous  order. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heflin  relating 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
printed  under  Introduction  of  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ABDNOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  recognized  under  the  previ- 
ous order  for  not  more  than  15  min- 
utes. ,  i  ■ 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Abdnor  relatmg 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  axe 
printed  under  Introduction  of  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  In  my  state  of  the  agricultural 
economy  statement.  I  reported  that 
1982  would  be  the  third  consecutive 
year  of  declining  record  low  farm  net 
Income.  As  we  are  all  painfully  aware, 
1982  farm  net  Income  fell  to  $19  bu- 
lion  The  real  value  of  1982  farm  net 
income  is  comparable  to  the  incomes 
earned  by  farmers  during  the  Great 
Depression.  That  goes  back  a  long 

time.  ^    J    ij 

It  also  drew  attention  to  the  declin- 
ing value  of  farm  assets— a  dramatic 
and  frightening  reversal  of  a  30-year 
trend  of  tremendous  growth  in  farm 
wealth.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recently  confirmed  that  the  value 
of  farm  assets  dropped  almost  $40  bU- 
llon  since  January  1981;  In  constant 
1972  dollar  terms,  a  plummet  of  over 
$100  billion. 

A  year  ago  I  emphasized  another 
alarming  new  trend.  While  net  Income 
and  the  value  of  farm  assets  would  de- 
cline In  1982,  farm  debt  and  the  cost  of 
servicing  that  debt  would  rise.  During 
1982  farm  debt,  In  fact,  climbed  almost 
$14  billion  and  the  cost  of  servicing 
total  farm  debt  now  stands  at  15  per- 
cent of  total  production  expenses- 
almost  $22  bUllon  In  1982.  Less  than  10 
years  ago.  Mr.  President,  only  7  per- 
cent of  farm  production  expenses  went 
for  Interest  outlays. 


An  equaUy  depressing  event  In  1982 
was  the  decline  In  the  volume  as  well 
as  the  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 1 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Increase  In 
farm  production  costs  was  held  down 
to  a  remarkable  rate  of  less  than  2  per- 
cent In  1982.  We  need  to  be  particular- 
ly conscious  of  the  fact  that  for  every 
1  percentage  point  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  farm  Inputs,  farm  net  Income  is  re- 
duced by  $1.4  bUlion.  By  reducing  the 
rate  of  cost  Inflation  of  farm  Inputs 
from  9  percent  In  1981  to  2  percent  In 
1982,  the  farm  net  Income  picture  Im- 
proved by  $7  billion.  Had  Inflation  not 
relented,   farm   net   Income   ^    1982 
would  have  been  reduced  to  iust  $12 
billion.  Now  that  Input  price  Inflation 
Is  under  control,  however,  an  improve- 
ment In  farm  net  Income  In  1983  can 
come  about  only  by  higher  output 
prices  and  revenue. 

So  much  for  1982.  We  now  hear 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  1983  farm  net  Income  Is  forecast 
at  between  $15  and  $19  billion:  from 
no  change  to  down  over  20  percent 
from  1982-1983  will  very  likely  mark 
agriculture's  fourth  consecutive  year 
of  record  low  and  declining  farm  net 

A  further  deterioration  In  the  sUte 
of  the  agricultural  economy  Is  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  But  this  Con- 
gress Mr.  President,  must  not  only 
comprehend  this  extremely  dangerous 
situation  but  must  effectively  deal 
with  It  to  avoid  consequences  of  devas- 
tating proportions. 
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Recently.  I  read  an  editorial  In  the 
Lyman  County  (S.  Dak.)  Herald  about 
Clint.  It  Is  a  ringing  testimonial  of  the 
lessons  that  he  learned  during  his  2- 
year  sUy  In  Washington.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  about  Mr.  Roberts  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcobd.  I  feel  that  we 
can  learn  from  his  experiences  en- 
countered as  a  Member  of  the  U£. 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CLINT      ROBERTS.      A      FORJ^ 
REPRESENTATIVE       IN       CON- 
GRESS   FROM    THE    STATE    OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Mr     ABDNOR.    Mr.    President.    2 
years  ago  this  month,  former  Con- 
gressman Clint  Roberts  was  sent  \jo 
Washington  by  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  to  represent  them  in  the  u.a. 
House  of  Representatives.  Clint  felt 
that  the  Interest  of  the  constituency 
should  be  No.  1.  100  percent  of  the 

Over  the  years.  I  have  enjoyed  a 
close  friendship  with  Clint,  a  relation- 
ship that  began  when  we  wereboth 
farming  In  Lyman  County.  S.  Dak.  I 
have  trusted  and  admired  Clint  for  htt 
honesty.  Integrity,  and  sincerity.  Iwth 
In  his  private  and  professional  llie. 
The  people  of  South  DakoU  always 
knew  where  he  stood  on  a  partlciUar 
issue.  In  fact,  he  was  perhaps  too 
honest,  even  at  the  risk  of  upsetting  a 
constituent.  , 

Clint's  philosophy  is  a  result  of  his 
South  Dakota  upbringing.  In  his  fare- 
well letter  to  his  constituents,  he  re- 
marked: 

I  have  always  lived  by  a  lesson  taught  to 
me  many  years  ago  by  my  <fr»pdf ather  He 
Uught  me  that  each  of  us  should  try  to 
leave  this  world  a  better  place  for  the  sake 
of  future  generations. 


We  Aix  SHonu»  Lkakii  thb  Lissoks  That 

ROBDtTSDlD 

(By  Gordon  Oamos) 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  In  a  XVtzyS. 
Supreme  Court  decision,  sUted.  "A  legisla- 
tor's function  in  informing  the  public  con- 
cerning matters  before  Congress  or  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  government  is  es- 
sential to  maintaining  our  represenUtive 
democracy."  ,      ,      ,  .._  .. 

Beginning  with  the  first  •circular  letter 
sent  in  1797  from  a  Virginia  congressman  to 
his  constituents.  Congress  has  recognized  iU 
obligation  to  keep  the  electorate  fully  in- 
formed. And  while  the  Issues  have  changed 
and  the  technology  boomed.  Congress  basic 
communication  duty  remains  the  same. 
But  to  what  extent? 

Thte  is  jiist  one  of  the  questions,  we  are 
sure  that  South  DakoU's  Clint  Roberts  has 
asked  since  he  went  to  Congress  two  years 

^^-The  people  of  South  Dakota,  and  the 
nation,  should  take  heed  in  what  he  had  to 
say  about  Washington  and  Congress  ^  was 
noted  in  his  reflections  in  Mondays  Public 
Opinion,  "Roberts  learned  a  lot  in  two 
years."  Knowing  the  congressman  as  we  do, 
we  are  sure  his  comments  werent  sour 
grapes,"  but  truisms  when  the  one-term  rep- 
resentative said  such  things  ^    ^     .    .  .. 

"I  guess  I  was  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the 
number  of  people  whose  number  one  con- 
cern was  their  re-election  rather  than  whAt 
WM  J^  for  the  country."  "They  take 
walks  on  issues  that  were  too  tough  for 
them  to  face."  'There  are  so  ""^v  K"^*" 
played  there.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
are  phony,  so  many  things  that  are  chore- 
graphed  back  there  to  bringing  &bout  a 
Sress  release  aimed  at  a  certain  group  of 
^ple,  it's  often  nothing  but  theatrira^ 
"We'd  go  through  the  motions  so  that  some- 
one could  look  good  back  home." 

Come  January  3.  Roberts  won  t  be  gomg 
through  the  motions.  But  he  has  brought  to 
light  what  a  number  of  us  have  suspected 
for  years.  The  game  played  by  a  congr^^ 
man  in  Washington  in  his  communications 
wUh  his  constituenu  back  home  is  quite 
often  one  part  'theatrics,  one  P»rt  ProP*" 
Mnda"",  a  smaU  part  communication  and 
^om  the  overall  picture  of  an  Individual 

issue 

As  long  as  we  have  known  Congressman 
Roberts,  perhaps  the  one  thing  he  is  criti- 
cized for.  and  which  he  really  shouldn  t 
have  been,  is  that  he  has  always  been  bru- 
tally honest-often,  we  suspect,  at  the  risK 
S^up«ttlng  a  constitutent.  We  dont  know 
of  a  time  when  he  made  a  sUtement  for  the 
convenience  of  the  situation  rather  then  the 
S  The  people  of  South  DakoU  always 
knew  where  he  stood  on  an  issue,  whether 
or  not  it  was  to  an  Individuals  Uk^g^ s  a 
shame  when  one  has  to  be  criticized  because 
be  was  being  honest. 
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As  he  said 
dissppointmAit 
man  opente^L 
were  some 
South  Dakoi 
Wsishlngton. 
were  include^ 
package  and 
opment  bill, 
into  law  last 
couple. 

While  we 
erts'  stand 
with    his 
home.  Whetder 
back  in  SoutI , 
our  state  ow« 
tude— for  hia 
South  Dakob  i 
for  his  two 
and  his  need 
with  whom 

Mr. 

back  the 


in  his  reflections,  his  greatest 

was  the  way  some  congress- 

but,  in  spite  of  it  all,  there 

moments  for  him  and  for 

during  his  two-year  stay  in 

His  inheritance  tax  proposals 

into  President  Reagan's  tax 

:he  South  Dakota  water  devel- 

1  rhich  he  sponsored,  was  signed 

September— just  to  mention  a 


on 


( lidn't  always  agree  with  Rob- 

the  issues,  we  always  agreed 

honesty    with    the   people    back 

or  not  he  attempts  a  come- 

Dakota  politics,  the  people  of 

Clint  Roberts  a  debt  of  grati- 

years  as  a  legislator  and  as 

's  secretary  of  agriculture  and 

jibars  of  service  in  Washington 

,0  silways  be  honest  with  those 

deals.  Thanks,  Clint  .  .  . 


hi 

ABDl  FOR. 
rei  lainder 


recog:  rmoN 


The 
the  previous 
Minnesota 
nized  for 

(The 
lating  to 
tion  are 
Bills  and 


PRE!  SIDING 


OFFICER.  Under 
order,  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  BoscHwiTz)  is  recog- 
to  exceed  15  minutes, 
of  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ  re- 
introduction  of  legisla- 
pri^ted  under  Introduction  of 
Jo  nt  Resolutions.) 


no^ 
remi  irks 
tie 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield 
of  my  time. 


OF  SENATOR 
BOSCHWITZ 


Cor  gress 


Mr.  President,  it  was  with 

of  loss  that  I  learned  of 

eirlier  this  month  of  Nancy 

second  chairman  of  the 

Endowment    for    the   Arts, 

skill,  and  commitment 

were  awe  inspiring.  Those 

who  had  had  a  hand 

the  National  Endowment 

and  developing  it  into  a 

productive  entity  could  not 

a  more  capable  person 

agency  through  those 

had  been  a  rocky  period 
in  Congress.  In  the  early 
considered  frivolous  and 
to  espouse  a  role  for  the 
in  the  arts.  After 
enabling  legislation 
approved  in  1965,  Roger 
then  Nancy  Hanks,  were 
for  weaving  the  National 
for  the  Arts  into  the  lives 
people  and  for  ce- 
place  under  Federal  juris- 
congressional  sponsors 
had  a  more  effective 
recall  especially  the  brll- 
which  Nancy  prodded  and 
and  ultimately  con- 
in  Congress  to  become 
the  arts.  Her  zeal  was  in- 


Mr.  PELL 
a  great  senqe 
the  death 
Hanks,  the 
National 
whose  energy 
to  the  arts 
of  us  in 
in  conceivink 
for  the  Art; 
living  and 
have  imagiiied 
to  guide  tie 
critical  yearf 

The  1960 
for  the  arts 
days  it  was 
impractical 
Federal 
the 

was  finally 
Stevens,  an<: 
responsible 
Endowment 
of  the 
menting  its 
diction.    Thfe 
could  not  l^ve 
advocate.  I 
llant  way  in 
then  persuided 
verted  so  m^ny 
supporters 
fectious. 

The  Artd  Endowment  gained  in 
every  possit  le  way  during  her  8-year 
tenure  as  ciainnan.  She  became  an 
ambassador  for  the  arts  and  traveled 
across  the  c  }untry  pleading  the  cause 


Govjemment 
controversial 


Am<rican 


of  the  arts  and  promoting  more  in- 
volvement on  the  part  of  the  private 
sector.  Over  these  years  the  agency's 
budget  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds— 
from  $16  to  $100  million.  I  was  always 
tremendously  impressed  with  Nancy's 
adroitness  in  achieving  these  victories 
as  well  as  in  the  way  she  established 
the  arts  early  on  as  a  bipartisan  issue. 
It  is  one  of  her  many  legacies  that  this 
bipartisan  support  for  her  former 
agency  continues  imabated  today. 

I  will  miss  Nancy  greatly  and  want 
to  extend  my  profound  sympathies  to 
her  dear  mother,  Mrs.  Bryan  Hanks. 

As  a  further  tribute  to  Nancy  Hanks 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fine 
article  by  Carla  Hall  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is 
titled  "Nancy  Hanks'  Gentle  Persua- 
sion: An  Appreciation,"  and  it  beauti- 
fully details  the  specific  qualities  that 
made  Nancy  Hanks  such  an  inspired 
public  servant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10,  1983} 

Nakct  Hamks'  Gentlz  Pkrsuasion 

(By  Carla  Hall) 

In  1970,  when  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  (NEA)  was  five  years  old,  its 
new  chairman,  Nancy  Hanks,  came  up 
against  one  key  member  of  Congress  who 
was  unconvinced  about  Increasing  funding 
for  the  agency. 

That  was  Julia  Butler  Hansen,  a  Washing- 
ton state  Democrat,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  House  appropriations  subcommittee 
that  recommended  budget  levels  for  the 
NEA.  It  was  important  that  she  be  con- 
vinced. "Mrs.  Hansen  said,  'I  don't  have  any 
letters."  "  Anne  Murphy,  then  the  NEA  con- 
gressional liaison,  recalled  yesterday. 
"Nancy  said.  Letters?  You  want  letters?' 
She  had  fliers  put  on  every  seat  of  every 
concert  hall  and  theater  in  the  country. 
Mrs.  Hansen  got  stacks  of  letters,  thou- 
sands, mailbags  of  them,  in  three  weeks, 
maybe  four." 

Nancy  Hanks  died  Priday  night  of  cancer 
at  New  York's  Columbia  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital at  the  age  of  55.  In  the  eight  years 
that  she  chaired  the  endowment,  she  elevat- 
ed the  agency  and  the  cause  of  the  arts  to 
national  prominence  and  established  its  con- 
stituency as  a  powerful  and  vocal  political 
force.  "She  made  the  endowment  into  a  na- 
tional program,"  said  Rep.  Sidney  Yates  (D- 
111.),  the  current  chairman  of  the  House  ap- 
propriations sulxK>mmittee  on  the  Interior. 

She  was  a  sturdy  woman  with  a  luiowing 
smile  and  a  raspy,  low  voice  that  allowed  a 
tinge  of  a  Southern  accent  to  come  through. 
She  was  friendly  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
endowment  staff,  which  grew  tremendously 
during  her  tenure.  Although  a  staunch  Re- 
pubican,  Hanks  largely  put  aside  personal 
politics  and  made  the  arts  a  bipartisan  issue. 

Hanlcs  was  a  little-known  figure— she  had 
been  working  on  study  projects  at  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund- when  Richard 
Nixon  appointed  her  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  1969.  Her 
predecessor  was  Roger  Stevens,  the  first 
chairman  of  the  NEA  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Kennedy  Center.  Nixon  aide  Leonard 
Garment  asked  Stevens  if  he  had  any  sug- 
gestions. Stevens  mentioned  Hanks.  "I  said, 
I    think   she's    a   rather   smart    girl'    .  .  . 


Nobody  had  even  thought  of  her  at  that 
point  in  time.  They  were  looking  for  some 
women  for  Jobs." 

Stevens'  estimation  of  her  turned  out  to 
l>e  an  understatement.  With  a  formidable 
combination  of  political  savvy  and  personal 
charm,  she  guided  the  NEA  from  a  budget 
of  $11  million  in  1969  to  $114  mUlion  in 
19T7,  the  year  she  left  her  post.  "Never  did  I 
know  Nancy  to  not  be  prepared."  said 
Murphy,  now  the  director  of  the  American 
Arts  Alliance.  "She  was  obviously  charming. 
She  made  being  feminine  an  asset.  She 
smiled  and  she  batted  her  eyelashes.  And 
she  was  tough  as  nails." 

Along  the  way  she  won  the  administration 
of  artists  and  arts  administrators  all  over 
the  country. 

But  her  most  crucial  win  was  the  Con- 
gress. 

"She  handled  the  hearings  before  Con- 
gress in  a  brilliant  manner,"  said  Yates. 
"She  not  only  was  well-prepared  with  her 
budget .  .  .  she  was  very  conscious  of  recog- 
nizing the  role  of  Congress  in  this  matter. 
She  made  it  a  point  to  visit  members  of 
Congress  and  take  care  of  their  questions." 

Hanlcs  made  sure  she  never  was  boring. 
She  submitted  written  testimony  to  the 
committee  and  then,  during  her  appearance 
at  the  hearing,  talked  about  other  things. 
"She  was  witty  and  thoroughly  informed," 
said  Yates,  "the  kind  of  administrator  that 
members  of  Congress  not  only  like  to  work 
with  but  one  I  was  privileged  to  call  a 
friend." 

Once,  at  a  reception  at  the  Phillips  Collec- 
tion, Hanks  displayed  the  endowment's  logo, 
a  stylized  bird.  "You  may  think  it  is  a 
strange  dove  or  a  dead  pigeon,"  she  told  the 
guests  who  included  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  members.  "But  it  is,  in  fact,  an 
eagle."  And  the  crowd  applauded. 

""I  remember  several  congressmen  saying 
at  parties  that  if  only  someone  like  her  was 
ninning  the  State  Department,"  said  her 
friend,  Charles  Blitzer,  who  recently  re- 
signed from  the  post  of  assistant  secretary 
for  History  and  Art  at  the  Smithsonian  to 
become  director  of  the  National  Humanities 
Center. 

"'She  never  took  no  for  an  answer,'"  said 
Murphy.  "She  just  pursued.  She  would 
invite  [members  of  Congress]  to  a  iierform- 
ance,  go  to  their  office,  be  sure  to  let  them 
luiow  when  something  was  happening  in 
their  district.  She'd  read  their  daughter  got 
married  and  she  would  call  them.  She  court- 
ed them.  In  many  ways,  it  was  like  a  mating 
dance." 

Frank  Evans,  a  former  Democratic  con- 
gressman from  Pueblo.  Colo.,  and  a  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  Interior,  was  someone  Hanks  culti- 
vated: 

"She'd  never  been  able  to  convince  him  to 
support  the  arts,"  said  Murphy.  "She  ran 
into  him  at  a  cocktail  party  once.  He  had  on 
a  silver  and  turquoise  belt.  She  started  talk- 
ing to  him  about  the  belt  and  Indian  art  and 
preserving  indigenous  art.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning. She  would  find  other  things  that 
he  was  interested  in.  She  was  nobody's  dope. 
She  wouldn't  talk  off  the  top  of  her  head. 
She  wouldn't  meet  with  someone  like  Frank 
without  having  read  about  him  and  what  he 
was  concerned  about." 

She  talked  to  Evans  about  water  conserva- 
tion in  the  West,  one  of  his  concerns.  It 
might  come  up  when  Hanlis  encountered 
Evans  at  a  reception  or  on  the  Hill.  "She 
would  make  it  come  up,"'  said  Murphy.  "She 
would  just  say,  "By  the  way,  I  read  your 
speech   at  such  and  such   a  place  and  I 


thought  it  was  good  but  it  didn't  address 
such  and  such  .  .  .'  " 

She  took  Rep.  John  Murtha  (D-Pa.).  a 
subcommittee  member  and  another  who 
had  to  be  convinced,  to  his  first  concert 
since  his  Navy  days,  according  to  Murphy. 
After  Hurricane  Agnes  had  devastated  Mur- 
tha's  home  town  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Hanks 
quickly  awarded  a  chairman's  grant  of 
$10,000  to  the  orchestra  there  for  a  special 
day  of  music  and  festivities.  Murphy  re- 
called. Hanks  also  got  private  businesses  to 
contribute.  Impressed  by  the  turnout  in  his 
town  for  the  event,  Murtha  has  been  sup- 
portive of  the  NEA  ever  since.  Murphy  said. 
"Everyone  knew  she  didn't  do  it  for  political 
reasons.  She  just  saw  a  need  and  moved 
very  quickly."" 

In  the  early  "70s,  when  the  NEA  was  in 
danger  of  a  budget  cut.  Hanks  and  her 
deputy  chairman,  Michael  Straight,  mobi- 
lized all  their  forces.  Straight  gave  a  series 
of  10  or  12  parties.  Murphy  estimates,  at  his 
house  and  Invited  different  members  of 
Congress.  Hanks  called  in  some  of  the 
NEA"s  glittering  reserves  for  active  duty  at 
these  parties— National  Council  members 
Billy  Taylor,  Rosalind  Russell  and  Beverly 
Sills  were  asked  to  come.  HanlES  found  actor 
Eddie  Albert,  performing  in  a  play  at  the 
National  Theater,  and  asked  him  to  come. 
And.  of  course.  Hanks  herself  worked  the 
crowd  of  congressional  folk.  "She  talked  to 
them  and  cajoled  them  and  flirted  with 
them  and  gave  them  sound  information," 
said  Murphy.  "She  would  know  any  arts 
group  and  any  grant  of  the  district  of  any 
congressman."" 

In  the  end.  "she  must  have  turned  around 
100  or  so  people  who  would  have  voted  for 
the  cuts."'  said  Murphy. 

She  was  not  a  bureaucrat,  not  a  syco- 
phant. Neither  did  she  go  looking  for  a 
fight.  She  was  shrewd.  When  lieing  witty 
would  do  nicely,  she  was  witty.  Once,  former 
Republician  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross  from 
Iowa  announced  angrily  on  the  House  floor 
during  a  debate  on  the  appropriations  bill 
that  the  NEA  was  funding  belly  dancers. 
When  Hanks  was  called  for  her  reaction, 
she  said  she  was  sure  it  was  a  mistake  and 
that  he  meant  to  say  ballet  dancers  and 
that,  yes,  of  course,  the  NEA  funded  ballet 
dancers . . . 

Her  20-year  battle  with  cancer  (she  had  a 
mastectomy  in  1962,  according  to  a  close 
friend  and  associate)  also  did  not  deter  her. 
It  was  something  that  she  rarely  discussed 
with  anyone.  In  India  on  a  cultural  mission 
a  few  years  ago  with  Blitzer,  "She  ran  me 
ragged,"'  he  said.  ""We  went  to  Ahmadabad 
on  a  killingly  hot  day.  I  was  sort  of  stum- 
bling through  it  all,  and  Nancy  was  running 
ahead."" 

She  was  tireless  during  her  endowment 
days,  accessible  to  staffers,  many  of  whose 
careers  she  nurtured  and  guided.  Loaded 
down  with  briefing  books— ""she  looked  like 
a  bag  lady."'  said  Murphy— she  traveled 
around  the  country  to  see  arts  programs 
and  arts  administrators. 

And  when  she  resigned  her  post,  though 
she  stayed  close  to  arts  groups  and  was  still 
a  familiar  face  at  opening  nights,  she  en- 
Joyed  the  freedom  to  walk  out  of  a  bad  play 
at  the  intermission— which  she  and  Blitzer 
did  several  years  ago. 

Her  birthday  was  New  Year's  Eve,  and  she 
celebrated  with  a  party  each  year  at  her 
Georgetown  home.  Wandering  past  the 
Richard  Hunt  sculpture  in  the  living  room, 
guests  drank  champagne  and  ate  ham  with 
mustard  and  marmalade  sauce.  Blitzer  re- 
members meeting  Rosemary  Woods  there 


one  year  and  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-Ill.) 
leading  the  group  in  a  chorus  of  "Happy 
Birthday""  another  year. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  a  memorial  serv- 
ice for  her  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  in  Manhattan.  It  will  be  conducted 
by  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  James  Park  Morton. 

"She  told  me  her  father  was  so  excited 
when  she  was  bom  that  he  forgot  to  file  for 
a  last-minute  tax  deduction,'"  said  Murphy. 
"Nancy  would  have  remembered." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Ui.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon.  I  did  not  realize  he 
had  the  floor. 

I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  has  morning  business 
begun?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  begtm. 

The  Chair  will  advise  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  Senators  who  have 
been  speaking  as  though  in  morning 
business  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  morning  business 
begun  than  to  have  to  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  there  is 
one  special  order  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  President,  then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  as  in  morning  business  I 
may  offer  a  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  14)  to  amend  rule 
XAa  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  priority  of  deciding  cer- 
tain points  of  order  made  against  amend- 
ments to  general  appropriation  bills. 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "4.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  pars' 
graph  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill."'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration ofthe  resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
object  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  resolution  will  go  over  under 
the  rules. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na will  permit  me,  I  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion that  is  exactly  similar  to  the  reso- 
lution which  will  in  time  go  on  the  cal- 
endar of  bills,  motions,  and  resolutions 
coming  over  under  the  rule,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  measure 
be  appropriately  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  matter  will  be  re- 
ferred. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  have  precisely  the  same  situation 
as  was  the  case  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 


RULE  XVI  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  I  ask  that  the  title  of  it 
be  stated  by  the  clerk  and  the  resolu- 
tion be  read. 

If  it  is  agreeable  all  the  way  around, 
I  ask  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution  following  the  reading 
of  the  resolution  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion from  me  nor  would  I  have  the 
right  to  object  to  a  certain  aspect  of 
the  procedure,  to  the  stating  of  the 
resolution  by  title  or  to  the  reading  of 
the  resolution.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  wish  to  advise  the  Chair  I  will 
object  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   8— 

PROPOSED      AMENDMENT      TO 

GUARANTEE    THE    RIGHT    TO 

LIFE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  (for  himself,  Mr.  East,  and 
Mr.  Denton)  a  joint  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  proceeding  under  the  same 
procedure;  that  is.  to  try  to  place  the 
resolution  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator,  instead  of 
asking  now  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation, will  ask  that  it  be  offered  and  it 
might  be  stated  by  title  or  perhaps 
even  that  the  resolution  be  read  be- 
cause it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
object  again  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  agreeable.  It 
need  only  be  stated  by  title. 
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(S.J.  Res.  8)  to  amend 
of  the  United  SUtes  to 
right  to  life. 

L  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
consideration. 

OFFICER.     Is 

„..  to  the  immediate  con- 
the  joint  resolution? 
R.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
for  accommodating  to  my 


...  I  now  must  object,  as 
must,  to  the  immediate 

of  this  resolution. 
OFFICER.  Objec- 

to  the  immediate  consid- 

resolution. 


Mr.  BAKER.  B«r.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  idea  how  long  we  will  be  in  morning 
business  but  the  time  will  run  from 
after  the  execution  of  the  Specter  spe- 
cial order,  is  that  correct?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Now.  Mr.  President.  I 

resolution  to  the  desk  (for 
East  and  Mr.  Nickles) 
the  title  be  steted. 

OFFICER.  The 
wiU  be  stated  by  title, 
legislative  clerk  read 


„.  (SJ.  Res.  9)  to  amend 
of  the  United  SUtes  to 
to  life. 

.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
consideration  of  the  joint 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 
XJNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  assum- 
ing Senator  Spbcter  reaches  the  floor, 
and  I  do  assume  that,  otherwise  some 
other  provision  will  have  to  be  made.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  Senate  may  stand  in 
recess  or  adjournment  prior  to  that 
hour  that  the  Record  may  remain 
open  today  until  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  for 
the  introduction  of  bills,  resolutions, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  statements 

by  Senators.  __„™,   „„.w 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


notwithstanding  the  Senate  may  at 
that  time  be  In  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business, 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  previously  ordered. 

RotrmR  Moairaio  businkss 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  begin  at  this 
moment  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  previously  authorized, 
notwithstanding  the  Specter  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  iised  the 
words  "recess  or  adjournment." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Recess.  The  order  has 
already  been  entered  to  recess  over 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


Mr.   President,   once 
Senator   from   North 

in  order  to  perfect  the 

_  nvolved.  I  object  to  the  im- 
c(  nsideration  of  the  resolu- 


BAIIER. 
the 
ki  ows. 


PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 


S   26-LdGAL  PROTECTION  FOR 
UNBC  RN  HUMAN  BEINGS 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  SPECTER  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  27.  the  distin- 
gtiished  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Specter)  be  added  for  a 
special  order  of  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes at  the  end  of  the  list  of  special 
orders  previously  authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  send  a 

lesk  (for  himself,  Mr.  East, 

Mr.     NicKLES,     Mr. 

Mr.  DEHTOif)  and  ask  that 


PR  ELIDING 


The 


OFFICER. 
sUted  by  title. 

legislative  clerk  read 


ass:  stant 


26)  to  provide  legal  protection 
tuman  beings  and  for  other  pur- 


Pi  lESIDING 


MS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

consideration. 

OFFICER.     Is 

objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
lof  the  bill? 

Mr.   President,   once 
mitst  object,  and  I  do  object. 
PR  SSIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

ORDER  rOR  THB  RKCOOMITIOM  OF  SENATOR  SPEC- 
TER AT  AMY  TIME  PRIOR  TO  RECESS  OR  AI>- 
JOURimKHT  OF  THE  SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  dlstingtiished  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  will  advise  the 
leadership,  on  whether  he  requires  the 
time  provided  for  him  today  on  special 
order,  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  we 
may  plan  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senator 
from  Peruisylvanla  is  not  here,  and  I 
have  had  no  word  up  to  this  moment 
when  he  will  arrive,  perhaps  we  can 
arrange  things  this  way:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  may  be  recognized  on  special 
order  at  any  time  today  prior  to  the 
recess  or  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 


DAIRY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  several  years,  the  dairy 
price  support  program  has  been  the 
subject  of  nimierous  debates  in  Con- 
gress. In  March  1981.  the  semi-annual 
adjustment  in  the  dairy  price  support 
level  was  repealed  and  the  support 
level  has  been  frozen  since  October  1. 
1980.  Unfortunately,  the  dairy  surplus 
has  continued  to  grow.  Last  year,  a 
program  to  reduce  the  support  price  to 
farmers  by  50  cents  on  December  1. 
1982.  and  April  1,  1983,  was  imple- 
mented to  help  pay  the  storage  cost 
for  the  dairy  surplus.  That  program  is 
now  in  litigation  and  is  not  in  effect. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  50-cent  re- 
duction program,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  program  will  not  reduce  milk 
production  and  will  likely  increase  pro- 
duction. The  program  should  be  re- 
pealed and  an  effective  program  to 
reduce  the  dairy  surplus  should  be  im- 
plemented. 

Any  program  to  effectively  reduce 
the  dairy  surplus  must: 

Provide  an  incentive  to  farmers  to 
reduce  production— possibly  similar  to 
the  set-aside  program  for  grain; 

Increase  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts domestically  by  reducing  con- 
sumer prices,  along  with  any  reduction 
in  farm  prices; 

Distribute  the  current  dairy  surplus 
to  all  possible  markets,  including 
needy  people  (both  domestically  and 
abroad),  and  through  sales  to  any  in- 
terested foreign  nations; 

Restrict  the  Importation  of  dairy 
products  such  as  casein,  which  are 
often  subsidized  and  unfairly  compete 
with  domestic  dairy  products. 
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In  my  meetings  with  dairy  farmers 
and  other  interested  people,  these 
points  are  always  raised  and  they 
should  be  included  in  any  dairy  pro- 
posal. Another  suggestion  which  is 
often  considered  is  to  place  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  milk  support  payments 
going  to  individual  dairy  farmers.  This 
would  be  similar  to  the  $50,000  per 
farm  payment  limitation  on  other 
farm  programs.  The  proposal  would 
aid  family-type  farmers,  while  reduc- 
ing the  support  level  for  large  non- 
family  corporate  farms. 

It  is  time  to  take  action  on  the  dairy 
program  to  resolve  the  dairy  surplus 
problem  and  not  Just  look  for  ways  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  program.  If  milk 
production  is  effectively  reduced  and 
controlled,  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  will  also  decline.  A 
bandaid  approach  to  support  program 
cost  reductions  will  only  increase  costs 
in  the  long  run  and  compound  the 
problem.  The  dairy  farmer  must  know 
what  the  program  will  be  in  the  future 
so  he  can  plan  ahead.  I  have  urged  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  come  up 
with  an  effective  program  and  I  will  be 
submitting  a  proposal  to  control  dairy 
production.  I  urge  my  colleagues  also 
to  consider  carefully  various  options 
for  controlling  dairy  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  majori- 
ty leader,  the  Senate  now  is  in  morn- 
ing business. 


THE  DEVASTATING  PROBLEM 
OF  DRASTICALLY  RISING  NAT- 
URAL GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
once  again  to  declare  that  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  address  the  devastat- 
ing problem  of  drastically  rising  natu- 
ral gas  prices.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  problem  that  literally 
has  the  people  of  this  country  choos- 
ing between  food  or  fuel.  I  jest  you  not 
about  the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 
Indeed,  in  a  recent  survey  taken  by 
the  Heritage  Area  Agency  on  Aging, 
senior  citizens  in  eastern  Iowa  stated 
that  one  of  their  major  concerns  was 
the  choice  between  food  or  fuel  for 


this  winter.  In  the  area  covered  by  this 
survey,  377  senior  citizens  stated  that 
this  choice  was  uppermost  on  their 
Eoinds  and  their  most  serious  problem. 
This  is  a  national  tragedy:  this  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace: 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  situation 
to  occur.  There  is  no  reason  or  Justifi- 
cation for  the  current  stalemate  for 
resolution  of  this  problem  by  the  Con- 
gress or  the  administration. 

This  Is  clearly  an  unacceptable  situa- 
tion. 

I  remind  you,  however,  that  this 
problem  extends  far  beyond  the  senior 
citizen.  Every  level  of  American  life  is 
affected  by  these  n^idly  escalating 
prices.  One  out  of  two  American 
households  are  in  some  way  hit  by  this 
burden.  The  leaping  costs  of  natural 
gas  cut  indiscriminately  into  every 
budget.  Again,  I  say,  there  is  no  reason 
for  this  to  continue.  It  is  time  for  con- 
gressional action  now.  Tomorrow  will 
be  too  late  for  some  Americans. 

I  realize  that  there  is  no  quick-fix  so- 
lution to  rising  natural  gas  prices. 
However,  positive,  corrective  changes 
can  be  made  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  that  will  have  a  beneficial  impact 
for  all  Americans. 

The  act  was  passed  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  It 
was  designed  to  encourage  exploration 
and  the  development  of  new  gas 
sources.  In  that  respect,  the  act  can  be 
declared  successful.  However,  the  act 
never  anticipated  prices  rising  faster 
than  provided  for  in  the  act.  Likewise, 
the  industry  did  not  expect  oil  prices 
to  fall  as  dramatically  as  they  have  re- 
cently. In  this  context  we  must  remove 
the  impediments  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  which  are  currently  pre- 
venting gas  prices  from  decreasing. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
will  begin  the  process  of  modifying  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  by  expanding 
the  definition  of  the  word  abuse  as 
used  in  the  act.  This  expanded  defini- 
tion will  give  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  order  correction  of  abuses 
by  the  gas  industry.  In  particular, 
take-or-pay  clauses  would  be  limited, 
indefinite  price  escalators  would  be 
tied  down  and  market-out  clauses 
would  be  required  in  all  contracts. 

This  will  be  a  beginning  for  congres- 
sional action  to  combat  the  serious 
problem  of  price  hikes.  But  there  is 
more  that  can  be  done. 

I  call  upon  the  gas  industry  to  stop 
hiding  behind  the  NGPA  saying  that 
their  acts  are  in  compliance  with  that 
law  while  they  are  raising  gas  rates  to 
new  and  absurd  heights. 

I  call  upon  the  gas  industry  to  begin 
setting  its  own  house  in  order. 

It  is  necessary  that  pipeline  compa- 
nies begin  to  organize  their  business 
affairs  in  an  economic  way.  They  can 
begin  by  using  prudence  when  negoti- 
ating contracts.  In  fact,  they  can  begin 
by  renegotiating  many  of  the  unneces- 
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sarily  high-priced  contracts  which 
they  currently  have.  Some  in  the  in- 
dustry have  already  begun  to  do  so.  I 
commend  them  and  encourage  others 
to  follow  their  example. 

More  can  also  be  done  by  the  public. 
They  must  continue  to  keep  up  their 
vigilance  on  this  issue.  They  must  con- 
tinue to  write  and  to  call  their  elected 
representatives  to  tell  them  how  high 
natural  gas  prices  are  affecting  fami- 
lies, and  businesses,  and  commimities 
in  this  country. 

Over  80  million  occupied  housing 
units  depend  on  natural  gas  for  their 
heat  and  other  household  uses.  That 
is  55.4  percent  of  all  U.S.-occupied 
housing  units  according  to  1980  fig- 
ures. 

The  Congress  owes  these  people  a 
natural  gas  pricing  system  which  will 
work  fairly  and  properly  on  their 
behalf.  That  is  clearly  not  the  situa- 
tion now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
securing  a  safe  and  sound  pricing 
system  for  their  constituents.  The 
people  deserve  it.  The  people  expect  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OF  ELEANOR 
LAWRENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  Eleanor  Lawrence,  a  valued 
staff  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
January  after  more  than  31  years  of 
Federal  service.  Since  1967  she  has 
served  as  executive  secretary  and  the 
staff  person  responsible  for  the  distri- 
bution of  publications  to  congressional 
offices. 

Any  congressional  employee  who  has 
requested  copies  of  publications  from 
the  Joint  Committee,  or  anyone  who 
has  ordered  printing  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  has  needed 
to  consult  with  the  committee  for  spe- 
cial handling,  will  recall  Eleanor's  ca- 
pable and  cheerful  assistance.  She  is 
one  of  those  rare  people  on  the  Hill 
who  works  daily  with  both  Senate  and 
House  offices  and  knows  hundreds  of 
congressional  staffers  by  their  first 
names. 

Before  coming  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing,  she  worked  for  10 
years  as  an  assistant  to  Representative 
Joe  Martin,  the  former  Republican 
Speaker  of  the  House  during  the  80th 
and  83d  Congresses. 
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of  Massachusetts.  Eleanor 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

.SIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so 


RESOURCE  CENTERS 

„  Mr.  President,  today  I 

your  attention  upon  our 

resource  centers,  a  small  but 

national  program.  For  the 

(rears    these    centers    have 

an    excellent    resource    in 

special  needs  of  American 

children.  Established  in 

^^    centers    have    assisted 

providing  our  handicapped 

» ith  their  rightful  opportuni- 

ippropriate. education.  I  am 

have    a    regional    resource 

Utah  and  want  to  publicly 

the  efforts  of  all  our  cur- 


Mr. 
want  to 
regional 
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served    as 
meeting 
handicappjed 
1970, 

States  in 
children 
ty  for  an 
proud  to 
center  in 
acknowledge 
rent  RRC^ 

BASIC  PURPOSE 

Regional  resource  centers  were  es- 
tablished IS  a  regional  resource  to  im- 
prove dist  -ibution  of  educational  serv- 
ices and  t(  chniques  available  for  those 
working  '?ith  handicapped  children 
They  assist  State  and  local  education 
agencies  ih  all  aspects  of  carrying  out 
the  requii  ements  of  Public  Law  94-142 
to  provid<  a  free,  appropriate,  individ- 
ualized e<  ucatlon  for  all  handicapped 
children.  Regional  resource  centers' 
(RRC's)  lervlces  include  training  of 
special  education  personnel,  demon- 
stration <  f  education  methods,  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  programs, 
and  devel  ipment  and  dissemination  of 


materials 
the  only 


and  information.  They  are 
igency  which  provides  tech 


Jersey 


New 
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both  the 
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The 
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nical  assistance  for  special  education 
at  the  regional  level.  There  are  12 
RRC's  wl  lich  directly  serve  the  States 
of  one-fo  atti  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  S  nee  RRC's  serve  multi-State 
regions,  o  ;her  States  are  also  served. 
KpncnvKMVss  or  rrc's 
In  Octber  1979,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  commissioned  the 
Communication  Technology  Corp.  of 
to  evaluate  the  RRC  pro- 
study  found  that  the  RRC 
has  been  very  successful  at 
State  and  local  level  in  build- 
knowledge  of  and  capac- 
i^plementing  Public  Law  94- 
have  been  particularly  ef- 
the  training  of  special  educa- 
dissemination  of  mate- 


rials and  information,  and  developing 
new  educational  techniques.  They 
have  acted  as  a  liaison  between  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  and  the 
Stete  and  local  agencies.  The  RRC's 
have  provided  a  framework  by  which 
consumer  groups  can  be  linked  with 
new  technologies  and  practices  to  help 
solve  problems  which  remain  in  pro- 
viding special  education. 

rxmoiNG  PROBLnts 

In  1976  the  RRC's  appropriation  was 
as  high  as  $10  million.  For  fiscal  year 
1981.  the  RRC's  were  given  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,656  million.  In  fiscal 
year  1982.  the  appropriation  was  cut 
over  half  to  only  $2.88  million.  As  a 
result.  RRC's  have  had  to  make  major 
cuts  in  many  essential  services.  During 
the  98th  Congress,  the  RRC's  along 
with  nine  other  discretionary  special 
education  programs  were  to  reviewed 
for  reauthorization.  During  that 
period,  adjustments  were  to  be  consid- 
ered. However,  the  RRC's  time  has 
runout.  Its  funding  is  on  a  3-year  cycle 
and  expires  in  Jime. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  on  February  1,  1983.  a  new  re- 
quest for  proposals  will  be  published 
by  the  Office  of  Special  Education. 
Department  of  Education.  Since  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1983  remained  at  the 
same  level  as  fiscal  year  1982,  drastic 
changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  design 
of  the  RRC  program.  The  number  of 
RRC's  have  been  reduced  to  only  six, 
each  center  serving  a  much  larger 
area,  with  a  probable  dilution  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  centers'  services  to 
the  States.  Increasing  fiscal  year  1983 
funding  by  a  mere  $2.5  million  would 
permit  restoration  of  the  many  vital 
services  curtailed  during  fiscal  year 
1982  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  request 
for  a  supplemental  to  accomplish  that 
objective. 

Obviously,  RRC's  have  benefited  all 
of  our  States  and  it  would  be  a  great 
disservice  to  our  constituents  to  allow 
a  program  as  effective  as  our  RRC's  to 
cut  services  because  of  an  oversight  in 
the  provision  of  adequate  fimdin«.  Let 
us  show  our  appreciation  to  the  RRC's 
for  a  job  well  done  by  supporting  res- 
toration of  fimds. 


pers  )nnel. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK 
SWIGERT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  words 
structured  to  bestow  the  highest 
praise  sometimes  seem  inadequate 
when  attempting  to  describe  the  con- 
tribution of  a  man  or  woman.  It  is  im- 
possible to  properly  describe  what 
Jack  Swigert  gave  to  all  of  us.  He  was 
a  national  hero  in  the  battle  to  con- 
quer space  and  in  the  battle  to  over- 
come cancer. 

Jack  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I 
admired  him  from  day  one.  Maybe  I 
did  so  initially  because  of  my  lifelong 
interest  in  the  space  program.  But. 
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after  getting  to  know  Jack.  I  under- 
stood the  true  depth  of  this  quiet 
American  hero. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  written  by  George  P. 
wm  entitled,  "Jack  Swlgert's  Exam- 
ple." It  is  an  excellent  piece;  one  of 
the  best  I  have  read.  More  important- 
ly, however,  the  column  -tmderllnes 
the  beauty  of  Jack  Swigert's  gift  to  his 
country.  It  describes  his  realistic  per- 
spective and  will  to  overcome  adverse 
odds. 

I  looked  forward  to  serving  with 
Jack  Swigert  in  Congress.  He  would 
have  added  something  a  little  extra  to 
the  legislative  process.  But,  although 
he  will  not  be  with  us  in  one  sense,  his 
spirit,  enthusiasm,  and  strength  pro- 
vided all  of  us  with  an  example  to 
follow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jack  Swiokrt'b  Example 
Newspapers  exist  primarily  to  Inform.  But 
the  first  and  finest  columnist  (Samuel  John- 
son) rightly  Insisted  that  men  more  fre- 
quently require  to  be  reminded  than  in- 
formed. So  let  us  now  be  reminded  of  Jack 
Swigert's  gifts  to  his  country.  He  gave  exam- 
ples of  bravery  when  he  did  not  die,  and 
when  he  did. 

Some  public  persons  take  too  much  to 
heart  Longfellow's  announcement  that  life 
is  real,  life  is  earnest.  They  are  oppressively 
somber,  their  backs  bent,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, beneath  the  weight  of  responsibility. 
Swigert  was  not  like  that.  He  had  life  in  per- 
spective, perhaps  because  he  had  felt  the 
breath  of  death. 

The  first  time  was  with  the  world  watch- 
ing. To  be  precise,  the  world  was  listening  to 
the  laconic  space-speak  between  Houston 
and  ApoUo  13.  It  was  April  13,  1970— a  great 
day  for  the  superstitious. 

Suddenly,  crackling  across  206.000  miles 
came  words  more  memorable  to  those  who 
heard  them  than  "the  Eagle  has  landed." 
The  words,  spoken  in  a  tone  of  tenseness 
not  hitherto  heard  from  space,  were:  "We've 
got  a  problem."  Suddenly,  the  space  pro- 
gram stopped  being  automatic  and  antisep- 
tic and  became  a  matter  of  desperate  im- 
provisation to  save  three  men  outbound  at 
2,200  mph. 

An  oxygen  tank  had  exploded,  damaging 
the  command  capsule's  electricity,  comput- 
er, water  and  fuel  cells.  Instead  of  heading 
for  a  moon  landing,  astronauts  Swigert, 
James  Lovell  and  Fred  Haise  were  In  danger 
of  dying  as  no  one  ever  had,  hurtling  into 
deep  space.  But  with  superb  help  from 
Houston,  they  launched  themselves  into  a 
maneuver  that  whirled  them  around  the 
moon  and  homeward. 

Last  summer,  when  Swigert  was  nmnlng 
for  Congress,  a  small  malignancy  was  re- 
moved from  his  nasal  passage.  When  a  phys- 
ical examination  In  August  left  him  with 
mysterious  back  pains,  he  underwent  exten- 
sive tests,  which  revealed  cancer  in  his  bone 
marrow.  By  then  it  was  too  late  for  Colora- 
do Republicans  to  field  another  candidate 
so,  like  a  spacecraft  locked  in  orbit,  he  con- 
tinued, adding  chemotherapy,  with  its  de- 
biliUting  effecte,  to  the  wear-and-tear  of 


campaigning.  He  lost  some  hair  and  fre- 
quently looked  ravaged,  but  he  gave  an  im- 
perishable example  to  a  national  constituen- 
cy—the 3  million  Americans  who  have 
cancer  and  are  summoning  the  physical  and 
emotional  stamina  to  carry  on. 

There  was  reason  to  hope,  if  not  to 
expect,  that  the  therapy  would  arrest  the 
disease.  In  1982,  as  in  1970.  Swigert  acted  on 
the  principle  that  however  long  the  odds, 
you  are  not  beaten  until  you  concede.  But 
shortly  before  Christmas,  pain  drove  him 
Into  a  Washington  hospital. 

There,  to  the  end,  he  was  what  he  had 
been  all  his  life:  In  control.  Surrounded  by 
and  attached  to  the  paraphernalia  of  high- 
technology  medicine,  he  monitored  his  con- 
dition. He  had  a  mind  disciplined  by  close 
encounters  with  danger  (he  survived  a  plane 
crash  while  an  Air  Force  fighter  pilot  In 
Korea)  and  eyes  trained  to  extrapolate  re- 
ality from  electronic  impulses  on  guages  and 
screens. 

At  one  point  he  told  a  doctor  that  he 
thought  one  lung  was  filling  and  he  should 
have  an  X-ray.  The  doctor  disagreed,  so  Swi- 
gert bet  him  a  steak  dinner.  Before  24  hours 
had  passed.  Swigert  had  died  at  age  51,  a 
week  before  he  was  to  have  been  sworn  in  as 
a  congressman. 

Heroism  is  not  as  promiscuously  distribut- 
ed as  President  Reagan  said  In  his  inaugural 
address,  when  he  baptized  us  all  heroes.  But 
there  are  humble,  hidden  forms  of  heroism. 
A  gifted  professional  basketball  player 
(Spencer  Haywood),  asked  how  it  felt  to  be 
a  hero,  responded  that  if  you  want  to  see 
heroism,  watch  a  welfare  mother  raising  a 
large  family. 

But  public  acts  of  heroism,  although  not 
morally  grander  than  private  bravely,  have 
special  power  as  models  of  virtue.  The  com- 
munication of  patterns  of  excellence  once 
was  a  function  of  literature.  However,  the 
tutelary  task  once  performed  by.  say,  the 
Bible.  Bunyan  and  Shakespeare  Is  no  longer 
performed  by  any  corpus  of  great  books 
that  shape  the  community's  moral  Imagina- 
tion. 

Walker  Percy  writes  novels  of  moral  seri- 
ousness, but  his  characters  do  not  make 
virtue  vivid.  John  Updike  Is  a  gifted  writer, 
but  his  Harry  "Rabbit"  Angstrom  and  other 
residents  of  Brewer,  Pa.,  are  not  Intended  to 
do  for  us  what  Homer's  and  Dante's  cre- 
ations did  for  Greece  and  Italy— supply  uni- 
fying patterns  of  excellence.  Contemporary 
literature  is  doing  some  serious  things,  but 
not  that  serious  thing. 

Nations  always,  but  especially  in  an  era  of 
nonheroic  or  antiheroic  literature,  need  con- 
spicuous real  heroes.  This  nation  Just  lost 
one. 


under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Gary  Russell  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Ashley  Thrift  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Hollinos,  Mr. 
Thomas  Melia  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
MoTHiHAH.  Mr.  Winslow  Wheeler  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Gene  Karp  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
DECoNciin.  and  Ms.  Margo  Carlisle  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  McClure.  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  In  Je- 
rusalem from  January  9  to  18, 1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Russell. 
Thrift.  Melia.  Wheeler,  Karp,  and  Ms. 
Carlisle  in  the  program  in  Jerusalem, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity of  Jerusalem,  to  participate  in 
seminars  on  American/Israeli  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  Stetes. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
William  Canis,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Percy,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  or- 
ganization, the  Chinese  Culture  Uni- 
versity, in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  Janu- 
ary 7  to  16,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Canis  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 


NOTICE     OF     DETERMINA'nONS 

BY    THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE 

ON  ETHICS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  Senate  employ- 
ees who  propose  to  participate  in  a 
program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 


THE  IMP  LENDING  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  January  25  has  termed  the 
IMP  lending  increase  an  all-out  as- 
sault on  the  U.S.  Treasury— led  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself. 
This  turnabout  by  the  administration 
is  especially  ironic  since  only  a  few 
months  ago.  Treasury  officials  were 
adamant  that  any  increase  in  the  IMF 
quota  would  be  inflationary. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  puts  Its 
finger  on  an  important  point  when  It 
observes  that  the  U.S.  share  of  any 
lending  increase  would  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed out  of  the  money  markets  and 
thus  diverted  from  productive  uses  in 
our  own  economy. 

The  Treasury  argument  on  this 
point  is  somewhat  misleading.  Treas- 
ury officials  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  IMP  lending  Increase  will  not 
Increase  budget  outlays  or  the  budget 
deficit.  However,  this  result  Is  brought 
about  only  through  some  questionable 
accoimting  assumptions.  For  example, 
when  the  IMP  draws  upon  our  curren- 
cy we  receive  an  "asset"  In  return— we 
have  a  reserve  position  in  the  IMF 
that  can  be  counted  in  our  offical 
international  reserves.  Since  we  are 
merely  exchanging  "assets"  Treasury 
contends  the  transaction  has  no 
outlay  effect. 


By  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  virtu- 
ally any  loan  transaction  of  the  Feder- 
al Govenunent  could  be  considered  to 
be  off-budget.  When  the  SBA  makes  a 
loan  to  a  small  business,  the  United 
States  gives  up  cash  and  gets  in  return 
an  lOU  from  the  business.  In  other 
words,  we  have  exchanged  one  finan- 
cial asset— cash— for  another  financial 
asset— a  promisory  note.  However,  cur- 
rent accounting  practices  treat  this 
type  of  transaction  as  an  outlay  since 
the  money  must  be  borrowed  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  money  is  thus  di- 
verted from  other  uses. 

The  exact  same  thing  happens  when 
the  IMF  draws  upon  our  currency. 
The  Treasury  must  finance  this  draw- 
ing by  going  into  the  Government  se- 
curities market  and  borrowing  the 
money.  Thus  the  $8  to  $10  billion  U.S. 
share  of  the  IMF  lending  limit  may  ul- 
timately have  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
Treasury  and  diverted  away  from 
loans  and  investments  in  our  own 
economy. 

Whatever  the  accounting  legerde- 
main, there  clearly  is  no  free  lunch. 
Likewise,  whatever  the  need  for  the 
IMF  lending  increase,  it  is  misleading 
to  infer  that  somehow  this  Increase 
does  not  really  cost  anything  since  it  is 
off-budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial appear  In  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarlu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re(x>rd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  25. 
1983] 

INPOR  aDimb 

In  for  a  dime,  in  for  a  dollar,  as  the  old 
saying  goes.  We're  seeing  the  truth  of  that 
in  the  Reagan  administration's  decision  to 
go  along  with  Ill-considered  efforts  to  bail 
out  all  the  world's  debtors.  What  started  as 
a  relatively  modest  effort  to  Increase  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  reserves  Is  turning 
Into  an  all-out  assault  on  the  D.S.  Treas- 
ury—led by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
himself. 

We  don't  doubt  that  the  mountain  of 
country  debt  that  has  been  accumulated 
over  the  past  decade  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  financial  stability.  And  though  we  have 
often  expressed  our  reservations  about  the 
way  the  IMF  operates  in  the  real  world, 
there  is  probably  a  role  for  such  an  institu- 
tion to  play  in  helping  the  financial  system 
to  adjust  to  the  new  realities. 

But  trying  to  overcome  the  Ill-effects  of  a 
decade  of  profligacy  by  throwing  even  more 
liquidity  at  the  problem  is  like  adding  fuel 
to  the  fire.  Yet  that  appears  to  be  pretty 
much  what  this  administration.  In  a  clear 
reversal  of  policy.  Is  trying  to  do. 

As  recently  as  last  faU's  IMF  meetings  in 
Toronto,  Secretary  Regan  was  hanging 
tough,  refusing  to  go  along  with  demands 
from  an  unholy  alliance  of  bankers  and 
Western  politicians  for  a  doubling  of  IMP 
reserves  to  lend  to  countries  that  had 
worked  themselves  Into  a  financial  hole. 
Then  It  got  out  that  the  U.S.  might  go  along 
with  a  20%  Increase,  or  even  a  40%  Increase. 
The  latest  figure  is  50%,  plus  a  $10  billion  to 
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There's  not  enough  money— or  wisdom— to 
bail  out  everybody. 
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GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  SO- 
VIET ATROCITY  IN  AFGHANI- 
STAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  De- 
cember 27.  1982.  maiHed  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. I  would  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  relay  the  details  of  a  recent 
UPI  report  I  have  read  documenting  a 
Soviet  atrocity  in  Padkhwab-e-Shana 
village  in  the  Logar  Province  of  Af- 
ghanistan. An  American,  Michael 
Barry,  led  a  three-member  team  to  the 
village  from  November  28  to  December 
4.  1982. 

During  his  clandestine  journey. 
Barry  and  his  team  members  discov- 
ered the  burned  and  charred  remains 
of  105  Afghan  civUians,  primarily  mi- 
grant workers  and  refugees,  in  an  im- 
derground  irrigation  chaimel.  These 
villagers  had  hidden  imderground  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  of  the  ap- 
proaching Soviet  and  Afghan  troops. 
Once  discovered,  the  Soviets  trapped 
the  Afghans  by  pouring  an  inflamma- 
ble liquid,  presumably  gasoline  or  ker- 
osene, into  the  irrigation  channel, 
burning  to  death  all  105  of  the  people 
inside.  Eleven  children  were  among 
those  innocent  victims  of  the  massa- 
cre. 

Barry,  who  speaks  the  Dari  language 
of  Western  Afghanistan,  gathered  his 
information  from  interviews  with  eye- 
witnesses and  his  own  trip  inside  the 
channel  where  he  took  photos  and 
brought  back  samples  of  the  sooty  de- 
posits lining  the  channel's  walls.  Al- 
though it  was  not  immediately  known 
why  the  Soviets  took  such  a  drastic 
measure  against  these  civilians,  it  was 
believed  the  victims  were  suspected  of 
being  sympathizers  with  Moslem 
rebels  fighting  the  Communist  regime. 
For  this  association,  these  iimocent 
villagers  suffered  a  horribly  violent 
death. 

Atrocities  like  these  can  hardly  be 
comprehended  by  citizens  of  a  free 
nation  like  the  United  States.  Yet.  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  occur  daily,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  United 
SUtes.  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
has  the  responsibility  to  take  the  lead 
in  an  effort  to  heighten  international 
consciousness  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions such  as  the  one  that  occurred  in 
the  Afghan  village.  However,  we  read- 
ily point  to  abuses  in  other  countries 
while  we  refuse  to  take  action  our- 
selves on  a  treaty  that  would  outlaw 
one  of  the  most  serious  human  rights 
violations  imaginable.  I  am  referring 
to  otir  failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention,  which  protects  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  human  rights,  the 
right  to  live,  by  making  genocide  an 
international  crime. 


Although  atrocities  like  the  one  pre- 
viously cited  in  Afghanistan  would  not 
be  covered  under  the  treaty,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  be  a  strong  affirmation  of  our 
respect  for  human  life  and  our  com- 
mitment to  prevent  future  genocidal 
acts. 

We  have  frequently  invoked  the 
terms  of  this  convention  in  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  for  its  practices. 
But  in  failing  to  ratify  this  treaty,  we 
leave  ourselves  vulnerable  to  charges 
of  hypocrisy.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  pointed  out  that  Americans  "reso- 
lutely refused  to  accept  legal  obliga- 
tions" through  ratification  of  hiunan 
rights  treaties  and  are  therefore  in  no 
position  to  criticize  them  for  human 
rights  violations. 

Why  do  we  handily  give  other  coun- 
tries the  ammunition  to  shoot  down 
our  record  on  human  rights?  Let  us 
demonstrate  to  other  nations  around 
the  world  that  we  are  truly  committed 
to  the  protection  of  hiunan  rights  by 
Joining  the  83  other  nations  who  have 
already  signed  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  without 
further  delay  In  ratifying  this  impor- 
tant treaty. 


HATCH-WARNKE      DEBATE      EN- 
LIGHTENS   THE    NUCLEAR    RE- 
STRAINT  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr,    President, 
today's   New   York   Times   carries   a 
debate  between  our  colleague.  Senator 
Orrih  Hatch,  and  the  former  director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Paul  Wamke.  on  the  progress 
or  lack  thereof  of  our  country's  negoti- 
ations with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

Senator    Hatch    argues    that    this 
country  should,  and  I  quote: 

Stand  fast  on  (the  President's)  original 
proposals,  tocluding  the  "zero  option"  under 
which  America  would  not  deploy  572  new 
medium-range  missiles  to  Europe  ...  if  the 
Soviet  Union  dismantled  its  approximately 
340  new  11-20's  and  260  older  SS-4's  and  11- 
5's. 
Mr.  Wamke  argues,  and  I  quote: 
Our  rigid  insistence  on  the  zero  option 
thus  is  not  likely  to  bring  reductions  to  the 
Soviet  nuclear  threat  to  Western  Europe. 
What  it  is  more  apt  to  bring  is  suspicion 
that  America  Is  not  serious  about  control- 
ling nuclear  arms.  This  suspicion  would  so- 
lidify Western  European  resistance  to  de- 
ployment of  the  cruise  and  Pershing  2  mis- 
siles. We  would  then  find  ourselves  with  the 
worst  of  all  possible  results:  no  reduction  to 
the  Soviet  totermediate-range  nuclear  mis- 
sile force,  no  deployment  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can missiles  to  Western  Europe  and  a  per- 
ceived Soviet  veto  on  NATO's  weapons  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  President  on  this  most  vital  of 
all  problems  that  confronts  our  Gov- 
ernment—the control  of  and  reduction 
of     nuclear     weapons,     the     Hatch- 


Wamke  debate  provide  considerable 
enlightenment.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  the  article  by 
Senator  Hatch  and  the  article  by  Mr. 
Wamke  be  printed  in  the  Cokcres- 
sioM AL  Recoro  in  f  ulL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

"ZsRo"  Equals  Skuritt 
(By  Orrto  G.  Hatch) 

Washihotoh.— President  Reagan's  propos- 
als aimed  at  limiting  totercontinental  nucle- 
ar weapons,  as  well  as  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles  to  be  deployed  to  Etorope, 
have  been  under  severe  attack  inside  and 
outside  hU  AdmtoUtration.  I  believe  he 
should  sUy  his  course. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow.  dismissed  as  director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  complains  that  his  own  efforts  to 
achieve  an  Interim  agreement  on  totermedi- 
ate  weapons  were  sandbagged  tund  that  he 
was  fired  for  his  "zeal"  for  peace.  Some  con- 
servatives charge  that  Moscow  has  cheated 
on  the  ratified  SALT  I,  and  on  SALT  II, 
which  both  sides  are  abiding  by  although 
the  Senate  has  not  ratified  it.  And  leaks  are 
springing  everywhere. 

Mr.  Reagan  should  stand  fast  on  his  origi- 
nal proposals.  Including  the  "zero  option." 
under  which  America  would  not  deploy  572 
new  medium-range  missiles  In  Europe— the 
Pershing  2's  and  cruise  missiles— if  the 
Soviet  Union  dismantled  its  approximately 
340  new  SS-20's  and  260  older  SS-4's  and 
SS-5's. 

At  some  potot,  we  must  decide  when  to 
make  our  last,  best  offer  to  Moscow.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  make  a  better  effort  to 
coordinate  the  four  separate  arms  control 
talks  under  way  to  Europe.  Such  coordina- 
tion could  help  promote  improvement  to 
verification  procedures,  crucial  for  success- 
ful strateglc-arms-reductlon  and  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear-forces  treaties.  These  pro- 
cedures would  help  allay  the  threat  of  sur- 
prise attack  to  Europe,  long  considered  the 
precursor  of  a  strategic  nuclear  war. 

Meeting  to  Geneva.  Vienna  and  Madrid  to 
November  with  our  negotiators  and  their 
Soviet  coimterparts,  I  was  struck  by  the 
damage  that  leaks  to  Washington  are  to- 
fllcttog  on  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  The 
worst  damage  has  been  done  to  the  Geneva 
talks  on  medium-range  nuclear  forces.  News 
leaks,  usually  attributed  to  the  SUte  De- 
partment, testify  to  middle-level  offlclals' 
desire  to  offer  a  "reasonable"  compromise- 
to  effect  saying  that  we  are  considering 
major  concessions  to  the  zero  option  even 
before  Moscow  has  put  its  offer  on  the 
table.  Why  should  department  officials  urge 
such  a  compromise  when  we  still  have  11 
months  to  hear  Soviet  offers  before  mlasile 
deployments  begto? 

It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  verify  Soviet 
Union  compliance  with  the  zero  option:  All 
its  existing  intermediate-range  missiles  must 
be  dismantled  and  never  reappear.  But  if 
Moscow  retained  some,  how  would  we  keep 
track  of  these  rather  small,  mobile  missiles 
aboard  trucks  when  our  reconnaissance  sys- 
tems cannot  "see"  the  whole  Soviet  Union 
at  the  same  time?  I  hope  that  those  willing 
to  tolerate  some  remaining  Soviet  missiles 
must  also  want  on-site  Inspections,  without 
which  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  a  treaty 
on  medium-range  missiles. 
The  strategic  arms  reduction  negotiations 

have  been  no  less  controversial.  Critics  of 
Mr.  Reagan  charge  that  his  proposal  for 
one-third  cuts  to  long-range  nuclear  missiles 


Is  not  a  credible  negotiating  offer,  and  they 
matotato  that  SALT  n  should  be  ratified  to- 
stead,  but  Moscow's  existing  offer  of  a  one- 
fourth  cut  to  long-range  nutdear  miasiles 
and  bombers  has  at  least  temporarily  si- 
lenced these  critics.  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy  has  correctly  noted,  "0»ir  negotiators 
have  successfully  drawn  from  the  Soviets 
several  Start  and  UfJ".  [totermediate-range 
nuclear  forces]  proposals  that  go  far  beyond 
positions  that  the  Soviets  were  willing  to 
take  two  years  ago."  Mr.  Reagan  should 
stay  the  course  to  the  strategic-arms  and 
medium-range-arms  talks,  relying  principal- 
ly on  his  seasoned  negotiators,  Edward  I. 
Rowny  and  Paul  H.  Nitze,  to  decide  when  to 
make  new  offers  to  response  to  Soviet  con- 
cessions, instead  of  on  young  policy  makers 
at  home  who  lack  experience  to  dealing 
with  the  Russians— Kenneth  L.  Adelman. 
Mr.  Rostow 's  successor,  and  Richard  R. 
Burt.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State-designate 
for  European  Affairs. 

Public  concern  about  nuclear  arms  control 
has  too  often  caused  policy  makers  to  ne- 
glect the  negotiations  on  control  of  conven- 
tional arms,  under  way  to  Vienna  and 
Madrid,  to  reduce  the  chances  of  surprise 
attack  to  Europe.  Regrettably.  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz's  advisers  have  not 
even  proposed  that  he  visit  the  talks  to 
Vienna  on  the  mutual  and  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  forces— the  M3  JJl.  talks— to  spite 
of  European  suggestions  that  the  Adminis- 
tration follow  up  on  Mr.  Reagan's  new 
M.B.F.R.  proposal  last  fall  on  inspecting  re- 
duced forces.  In  addition,  we  should  coordi- 
nate the  Vienna  talks  with  current  efforts 
to  convene  a  conference  on  disarmament  to 
Europe,  which  Max  Kampelman  is  diacuss- 
tog  to  Madrid  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

European  diplomats  complato  that  the 
proposal  for  a  conference,  approved  by  the 
Atlantic  alliance,  has  been  hamstrung  by 
opposition  from  the  State  Department's  Eu- 
ropean Bureau,  even  though  Mr.  Reagan 
was  the  first  American  President  to  endorse 
this  proposal. 

Improved  verification  procedures  can 
result  both  from  an  agreement  on  the 
mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of  forces 
and  an  agreement  to  a  European  disarma- 
ment conference  on  confidence-building 
measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  surprise 
attack  to  Europe.  Such  measures  would  to- 
clude  advance  notification  of  military  ma- 
neuvers and  a  system  of  military  inspection 
teams  to  tovestigate,  on  hours'  notice,  any 
suspicious  military  activity  on  either  side. 

Critics  should  stop  the  carping  and  the 
news  leaks,  and  focus  constructively  on  re- 
solvtog  arms  control  problems. 

"Zno"  Mat  Mbam  Nothirc 
(By  Paul  C.  Wamke) 

Washiiioton.- In  explaining  the  dismissal 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  director,  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  and  the 
reported  reprimand  of  the  negotiator  on  to- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces.  Paul  H. 
Nitze  (apparently  for  taking  his  job  too  seri- 
ously), the  Reagan  Administration  has 
made  one  fact  clear.  Those  responsible  for 
strategic  nuclear  poUcy  stUl  believe  that 
more  American  nuclear  weapons,  rather 
than  fewer  Soviet  missiles,  mean  greater  se- 
curity. 

White  House  and  SUte  Department 
spokesmen,  confirming  the  rejection  of  the 
exploratory  totermediate-range  package 
giving  each  side  75  missUes  that  was  devel- 
oped by  Mr.  Nitze  and  the  Soviet  negotiator. 
Yuli  A.  Kvitainsky.  sUted  that  America  is 
seeking  "the  best  solution,  one  which  will 


provide  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
long-range  land-ltased  totermediate  nuclear 
forces  on  both  sides."  In  short,  it's  still 
President  Reagan's  "zero  option"  or  noth- 
ing. If  this  to  fact  is  our  final  position,  then 
we  may  well  get  nothing- zero  Soviet  reduc- 
tions and  zero  deployment  to  Western 
Europe  of  the  572  ground-launched  cruise 
miasiles  and  Pershing  3  ballistic  missiles. 

President  Reagan,  to  his  Jan.  30  news  con- 
ference, underscored  the  uncompromising 
United  States  position,  insisting  that  so  long 
as  Moscow  has  any  SS-30  missiles,  a  failure 
to  dq>loy  new  American  missiles  to  Western 
Europe  will  leave  NATO  with  "no  deter- 
rent." As  a  going-to  position,  the  zero  option 
made  some  sense.  For  it  to  be  a  solution  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Russians,  however,  they 
must  be  willing  to  ignore  Britato's  and 
France's  totermediate-range  nuclear  forces. 
our  F-llK  fighter-bombers  stationed  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  our  Sixth  Fleet  aircraft 
that  carry  nuclear  weapons,  the  Poseidon 
missiles  assigned  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  defense,  and  the  propoaed  de- 
ployment of  sea-launched  cruise  missUes  on 
attack  submarines  and  surface  ships.  My 
own  negotiating  experience  makes  me  skep- 
tical that  the  Russians  will  be  this  accom- 
modating. 

Insistence  that  British  and  French  forces 
are  not  part  of  a  NATO  nuclear  deterrent  Is 
not  apt  to  have  much  appeal  for  those  at 
whom  these  forces  are  targeted.  Nor  will 
Soviet  leaders  readily  be  converted  to  the 
"theological"  doctrine  that  NATO  needs  iU 
own  nuclear  missiles  to  offset  Soviet  mis- 
siles aimed  at  Western  Europe. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  573  new  missiles, 
whose  deploymrat  is  scheduled  to  begto  to 
December,  would  not  be  turned  over  to  our 
NATO  allies.  Western  Europe,  tocluding 
France  and  Britato,  would  remato  largely 
dependent  on  the  United  States'  nuclear  de- 
terrent with  or  without  this  addltioiua  de- 
ployment. The  464  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  and  108  Pershing  2's  would  remato 
American  missiles  under  exclusive  American 
control  and  thus,  as  a  practical  matter,  only 
a  mtoor  augmenUtion  of  the  almost  10.000 
American  warheads  that  can  now  strike  all 
Soviet  targeU 

Compounding  the  negotiating  difficulties 
is  the  fact  that  the  talks  on  the  medium- 
range  nuclear  weapons  to  Europe  deal  only 
with  an  artificial  segment  of  the  overall 
strategic  balaiice.  For  the  Soviet  Union  to 
consider  eliminating  its  entire  totermediate- 
range  nuclear-missile  force,  it  has  to  know 
what  will  happen  to  the  overall  American 
nuclear  arsenal.  Any  comprehensive,  dura- 
ble treaty  will  have  to  take  account  of  aU 
Soviet  nuclear  wei4>ons  that  can  strike 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  and  all 
American  warheads  that  can  strike  Soviet 
territory,  whether  launched  from  our  Great 
Plains,  ballistic-missile  submarines,  strategic 
bombers  or  American  bases  to  NATO  terri- 
tory. 

Our  rigid  insistence  on  the  zero  option 
thus  is  not  likely  to  bring  reductions  to  the 
Soviet  nuclear  threat  to  Western  Europe. 
What  it  is  more  apt  to  bring  is  suspicion 
that  America  is  not  serious  about  control- 
ling nuclear  arms.  This  suspicion  would  so- 
lidify Western  European  resistance  to  de- 
ployment of  the  cruise  and  Pershing  2  mis- 
siles. We  would  then  ftod  ourselves  with  the 
worst  of  all  possible  results:  no  reduction  to 
the  Soviet  totermediate-range  nuclear-mis- 
sile force,  no  deployment  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can miasiles  In  Western  Europe  and  a  per- 
ceived Soviet  veto  on  NATO's  weapons  deci- 
sions. 
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from  the  President  of  the 
were  communicated  to 
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e:iecutive  session,  the  Acting 
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___    from  the  President  of 
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committees, 
no^iinations  received  today  are 
the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
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the  Senate,  together  with 
__  papers,  reports,  and 
which  were  referred  as  in- 
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communication  from  the  Regis- 

ghts  transmitting,  pursuant  to 

.  entitled  "Limiutions  on  exclu- 

.  Reproduction  by  Libraries  and 

o  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 


»mmunication  from  the  Deputy 

of  Labor  for  International 

pursuant   to   law,   a 

to  a  Labor  action  by  the  U.S. 

employees  (Capitol  Em- 

Or^anizing  Group)  concerning  trade 

to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

Resources. 

communication  from  the  Chair- 

.  Advisory  Panel  on  Financing  El- 

ind  Secondary  Education  trans- 

pu  rsuant  to  law,  a  final  report  rela- 

rovement  of  the  quality  and  ex- 

.  American  education;  to  the  Com- 

4abor  and  Human  Resources. 

communication  from  the  Secre- 

Edication  transmitting,  pursuant  to 

revew  of  the  national  assessment  of 


Secritary 
tn  nsmitting. 
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educational  progress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

EC-83.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Shawnee  Hills  Study 
Area,  Illinois:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-84.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"DaU  Processing  CoeU  Can  Be  Reduced  at 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service":  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-85.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  refund  of  an 
excess  royalty  payment  to  MobU  Oil  Co.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-86.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursiiant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  refund  of  an 
excess  royalty  payment  to  Cities  Service 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-87.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Automotive  Technology 
Development  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-88.  A  commimication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  its  revised 
fiscal  1983  pay  cost  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-89.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Court's  judg- 
ment order  in  Kalamath  and  Modoc  Tribes 
and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians  v. 
The  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-90.  A  communication  from  the  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  relative  to  use  of  appropriated 
funds  in  foreign  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

EC-91.  A  communication  form  the  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  modification  of  the  intent  to  obligate 
certain  funds  in  the  Army  Stock  Fund  for 
War  Reserve  Stocks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-92.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
a  report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the  Admin- 
istrative Telephone  Service  function  at  the 
Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Dallas,  Texas  to  perform- 
ance under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-93.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  making  certain  certifications 
concerning  the  HARM  missile  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-94.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  transactions  by 
the  Bank  with  communist  countries  during 
September  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-95.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 

■Value  Engineering  has  the  Potential   to 
Reduce  Mass  Transit  Construction  Costs"; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 


EC-96.  A  communication  from  the  Associ- 
ate General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nlcatkms  Commission  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  an  order  relative  to  opposition  to 
WCCO  Radio  Inc.'s  petition  for  Reconsider- 
ation: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-97.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  concerning  territorial  energy 
assessment;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-98.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  refund  of 
excess  royalty  payment  to  Phillips  Petrole- 
um Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-99.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  refund  of  an 
excess  royalty  payment  to  Gulf  Oil:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-100.  A  ccMnmunicatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  refund  of  an 
excess  royalty  payment  to  Mobil  Oil  Co.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-101.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  refund  of  lui 
excess  royalty  payment  to  Diamond  Sham- 
rock Corp.,  Tenneco  Oil.  and  ARCO  Oil;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 102.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  refund  of  an 
excess  royalty  payment  to  Gulf  Oil  Co.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-103.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  designate  a 
Nancy  Hanks  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-104.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  RepresenUtive  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  regarding  duties  on 
bovine  leather  and  canned  corned  beef;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 105.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relative  to 
reforming  hospiUl  payments  under  Medi- 
care; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-106.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  domestic  international 
sales  corporations  (DISCs);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC- 107.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  borrow- 
ings by  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  from  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC- 108.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
•International  Assistance  to  Refugees  in 
Africa  can  be  Improved";  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


EC-109.  A  communication  from  the  CMfice 
of  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes  within  the  previ- 
ous sixty  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-110.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  E>epartment  of  SUte,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  SUtes  within  the  previ- 
ous slitty  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  13.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
ajnendment: 

S.  61.  An  original  bill  to  designate  a 
■Nancy  Hanks  Center"  in  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  D.C..  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  deslc  an  original  bill  re- 
ported today  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

The  bill  would  honor  the  memory  of 
Nancy  Hanks  and  recognize  her  out- 
standing public  service  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  arts  by  designating  the 
"Nancy  Hanks  Center"  in  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  reflect  that  Senator  Moyni- 
HAif  and  Senator  Rawdolph  joined 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 
In  addition  Senator  Pell  and  Senator 
Ha'tfield  have  asked  that  they  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

We  would,  of  course,  be  ht^ipy  to 
add  other  colleagues  that  we  hear 
from  prior  to  passage  by  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Bakzr, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  MuRKowsKi,  and  Mr.  Stafford): 
S.  1.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  consensus 
recommendations  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  Federal  laws 
to  prohibit  mandatory  retirement,  eliminate 
barriers  to  the  employment  of  older  work- 
ers, and  provide  Incentives  for  part-time  and 
full-time  employment  of  such  workers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  3.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  combined 
earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  during  the 
period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  bene- 
fit purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the  marriage 
and  assure  that  each  spouse  will  have  social 
security  protection  In  his  or  her  own  right: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiKSLE): 
S.  4.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and  co- 
ordination in  the  provision  of  chlldcare  serv- 
ices for  children  living  in  homes  with  work- 
ing parenU  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  5.  A  bill  to  designate  cerUln  public 
lands  in  the  SUte  of  California  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  6.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  and  Improve 
medicaid  services  to  low-income  children 
and  pregnant  women,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Inooye. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Moykihan,  Mr.  Metz- 
KifBAUif,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  medicaid  eligi- 
bility    to    certain     low-income     pregnant 
women  and  newborn  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  8.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  a  new  educational  assist- 
ance program  for  persons  who  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  after  a  date  to  be  determined 
by  the  President,  and  to  repeal  the  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989,  termination  date  for  the  Viet- 
nam-era GI  bin,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  DeConcinD: 
S.  9.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  a  15-percent  Increase  In  the 
rates  of  educational  and  training  assistance 
allowances  under  the  GI  bill  and  in  the 
rates  of  subsistence  allowances  under  the 
Veterans'  Administration  rehabillUtion  pro- 
gram for  services-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  10.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  provide  for  the  increased  responsive- 
ness and  accounUblllty  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  Congress  and  citizens,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Matsitnaga,  tflr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  DeConcihi): 
S.  II.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  establish  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
Veterans:  to  improve  various  aspects  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care  programs: 
to  extend  the  period  for  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans to  request  counseling  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program;  to  promote  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  cerUIn  health-care  person- 
nel In  the  Veterans'  Administration's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery:  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  role  of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs;  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  an  epidemio- 
logical study  of  long-term  health  effects  in 


veterans  of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
from  nuclear  test  detonations;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  (^mmittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    FORD    (for    himself,    Mr. 

QuAYLE,  Mr.  BtniPiss,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

Noim,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Huddlsstoii, 

and  Mr.  Symms): 

S.  12  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  2-year  Federal 

budget  cycle,  and  for  other  purposes:  read 

the  first  time. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Long. 
ttx.   Danforth.   tCr.   Bentsen,   Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Symms,^  Mr. 
Jepseii,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Tmnt- 
mohd): 
S.  13.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  decrease  the  holding 
period  for  long-term  capital  gain  treatment 
from  1  year  to  6  months:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hudolbton,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Mat- 
TntoLY,  Mr.  HxFLiM,  Mr.  Thitrmond, 
Mr.     NuNN.     Mr.     ZoRiNSKY,     Mr. 
BoREN,  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  14.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for  activi- 
ties to  develop  and  expand  markets  for  MS. 
agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
8.  15.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Surface  TnuM- 
porUtion  Assistance  Act  of   1982:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Long. 
and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  16.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of,  and  the  deduction  of  contribu- 
tions to.  education  savings  accounts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field,  Mr.   Jepsen,   Mr.   Moynihah. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Doicrnici.  and 
Mi.  Andrews): 
S.  17.  A  bin  to  expand  and  Improve  the  do- 
mestic commodity  distribution  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  E>OLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMENICI): 

S.  18.  A  bill  to  Improve  farm  commodity 
prices,  to  strengthen  the  national  economy 
through  a  comprehensive,  demand-oriented 
agricultural  export  policy,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Long. 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Danforth,  and  B4r. 
Wallop): 

S.  19.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assure 
equality  of  economic  opportunities  for 
women  and  men  under  retirement  plans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  20.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year  budget 
process,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  4,  1977.  with  Instruc- 
tions that  If  one  committee  reports,  the 
other  has  30  days  of  continuous  session  to 
report  or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  21.  A  blU  to  redesignate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  to  consolidate  all 
functions  relating  to  International  trade  in 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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to  provide  legal  protection  for 
beings  and  for  other  pur- 
he  first  time. 
MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MATfaiAS.  Bfr.  BuifPBis.  Mr.  BuR- 
DICR ,  Mr.  CRAifSTOH.  Mr.  GLonf.  Mr. 
Hat  iklo.  Mr.  Hxnz.  Mr.  Jackson. 
Lkabt.  Mr.  Lkvim.  Mr.  Pnx,  Mr. 
.  Bfr.  RAinwLFR,  Mr.  Sarbahxs. 
ICxRoraAuic.  and  Mr.  Kkhhrdt): 
illl  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
and  improvement  of 
cultural  resources  located  on 
I|idian  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 


BOREN: 
I  lill  to  avoid  the  double  taxation 
source  export  income,  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


ORASSLEY: 
bill  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
areas  of  child  exploitation  and 
and  for  other  pun>ose8:  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 
MATHIAS: 
I  lill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
1954  to  provide  that  Individual 
rates  not  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  Consumer  Price  Index:  to 
on  Finance. 
MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.   Crarstor.   and   Mr. 


MncHZR, 

Bauer): 


bill  to  amend  title   17  of  the 
Code  with  respect  to  home  re- 
video  and  audio  recording  de- 
i^edia.  and  (or  other  purposes:  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 
bUl  to  amend  tlUe  17  of  the 
Code  with  respect  to  rental, 
leading  of  sound  recordings:  to  the 
on  the  Judiciary, 
bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
Code  with  respect  to  rental. 


SUtes 


lease  of  lending  of  motion  pictures  and 
other  audiovisual  works:  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.       

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BuRDicK): 
S.  34.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  income  derived 
by  charitable  organizations  from  conducting 
certain  games  of  chance  from  the  tax  im- 
peded on  unrelated  business  income:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eaglxton): 
S.  35.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Government,  with  the  de- 
clared objective  of  improving  the  quality  of 
Government  In  the  United  States  and  of  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  government  at 
all  levels:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HUDDLESTOR,   Mr.   PlTOR.   Mr.   B<at- 
TiRCLT.  Mr.  Hrpur.  Mr.  Thurmord. 
and  Mr.  Nurr): 
S.  36.  A  bUl  to  authorize  special  payment- 
in-kind  land  conservation  programs,  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  activities  to  develop  and 
expand  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nurr.  and  Mr.  Dttrerbercxr): 
S.  37.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce  the 
duty  on  certain  disposable  siirgical  drapes 
and  sterile  gowns;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nurr.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Kerredt,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  EIast.  Mr.  SYims.  Mrs. 
Hawkirs.  Mr.  Dertor.  Mr.  Warrer. 
and  Mr.  Mattirolt): 
S.  38.  A  bill  entitled  the  Long  Shoremen's 
and  Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    BOREN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Hkplir.  Mr.  Hollirgs. 
Mr.  Rardolph,  Mr.  Proxmirx.  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
HusoLxsTOR.    Mr.    Zorirskt.    Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Glxrr): 
S.  39.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  on  interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmord): 
S.  40.  A  bill  to  require  the  divorcement  of 
motor  fuel  service  stations  from  operation 
by  certain  producers  and  refiners  of  motor 
fuels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Oomer- 
ici.  Mr.  RoTH.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Prtor.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Stattord. 
Mr.  TsoRGAS.  Mr.  DncoR.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Arsrews.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Mattirgly.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Hud- 
dlestor.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Sar- 
SARES.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz.  Mr.  Gortor.  Mr.  Garr.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Wilsor.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 
Stevers.  Mr.  Nurr.  Mr.  Cochrar. 
Mr.  Rieglx,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  LORO.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Dakporth.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  HOL- 
URCS,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Jepser.  Mr. 
Buroick,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Moyri- 
HAR,  Mr.  Kerreoy,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
HxPLiN.  Mr.  Tovi«R.  Mr.  Quayle.  B4r. 


Thurmond.  Mr.  Dertor.  Mr.  Jack- 
soR.  Mr.  Johrstor,  Mr.  Lauterbbro. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Lsvir.  Mrs.  Haw- 
KIR*,   Mr.   ZORIRSXY,   Mr.   Bertskr. 
Mr.  Trixle.  Bfr.  Crapee.  Mr.  Olbrr. 
and  Mr.  Rardolph): 
S.  41.  A  biU  to  extend  the  revenue  sharing 
program    for    local    governments    through 
fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  wrgi-MW- 
S.  43.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 
American  Gold  Eagle  coins  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle 1.  section  8.  of  the  U.S.  (institution:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

a  43.  A  bill  to  advance  by  1  year  the  infla- 
tion adjustments  to  tax  tables  and  to  raise 
the  personal  exemptions  to  $2,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Raster)  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Gortor.  Mr. 
Staptord,   Mr.   Helms.  Mr.   Hatch. 
Mr.  LuoAR.  Mr.  Garr.  Mr.  Nicklbs, 
Mr.  Quayle,  and  Mr.  Glerr): 
S.  44.  A  bUl  to  regulate  IntersUte  com- 
merce by  providing  for  a  uniform  product  li- 
ability law.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce,    Sdenoe.    and 
Tranvortatlon. 

By   Mr.   SYMMS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  ZoRiRSKY.  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.  4fi.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  chapter  44. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  clarification 
of  limitations  on  controls  of  the  interstate 
movement  of  firearms,  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  political  subdivisions 
which  Implement  certain  gim  control  ordi- 
nances: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stevers,  VLr.  Gortor.  Mr.  Kaster. 
and  Mr.  Holuros): 
S.  46.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  reenact  cer- 
tain of  the  marine  safety  and  seaman's  wel- 
fare laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  47.  A  bill  to  improve  the  international 
ocean  commerce  transportation  system  of 
the  United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  48.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  restric- 
tions   in    intermodal    ownership,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

.  By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  IROUYB.  Mr.  GOLD- 

WATBR.  Mr.  McCLtniE.  Mr.  Nickels. 
Mr.   Symms.   Mr.   Hatch.   Mr.   Ar- 
DBEWs.    Mr.    Johrstor.    and    Mr. 
Baker): 
S.  49.  A  bill  to  reopen  hunting  and  trap- 
ping lands  in  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mitchell): 
S.  50.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to  trade  rem- 
edies to  small  businesses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  C31ANSTON: 
S.  51.  A  bill  to  require  persons  who  manu- 
facture cigarettes  or  little  cigars  for  sale  or 
distribution  In  commerce  to  meet  perform- 
ance standards  prescribed  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  53.  A  bill  to  combat  violent  and  major 
crime  by  establishing  a  Federal  offense  for 


continuing  a  career  of  robberies  or  burgla- 
ries while  armed  and  providing  a  mandatory 
sentence  of  life  Imprisonment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciwr-  „    ., 
By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hepur.  Mr.  Kerrbdy.  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  BiDER.  and  Mr.  Mathias): 
S.  53.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Onmibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  hLmself  and 
Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  54.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Courts:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Goldwater) 
(for  himself.   Mr.   Packwood.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.      Mr.      Stevers.      Mr. 
Raster,   Mr.   Holuros.  Mr.   Ford. 
Mr.    RiECLE.    Mr.    ExoR.    and    Mr. 
Heplir)  (by  request): 
S.  55.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and  devel- 
op marketplace  competition  in  the  provision 
of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to  provide 
certain  deregulation  of  such  broadcast  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporU- 

tion.  

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  56.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  an  Insanity  defense  and 
postacquitt&l    commitment    procedures;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Hepur.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 

S.  57.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18  of  the 

United  States  Code  relating  to  the  sexual 

exploiUtion  of  children;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  58.  A  bill  to  authorize  incarceration  in 
Federal  prisons  of  convicts  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  under  the  habitual  criminal 
statute  of  a  SUte:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  59.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  assure 
that  prisoners  have  a  marketable  Job  skill 
and  basic  literacy  before  releasing  them  on 
parole;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  61.  An  original  bill  to  designate  a 
•Nancy  Hanks  Center"  and  the  "Old  Post 
Office  Building"  in  Washington.  D.C..  and 
for  other  purposes:  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works;  placed  on 

the  calendar.  

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Chapee.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 

DURENBERGER.     Mr.     EaOLETON.     Mr. 

ExoN,  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Holungs.  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lucar.  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Stappord. 
Mr.  Stenris.  Mr.  Darporth.  and  Mr. 

ZORINSKY): 

S.  62.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
a  commemorative  stamp  to  honor  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tsongas): 


8.  83.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight  savings 
time  commence  each  year  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  March  rather  than  the  last 
Sunday  in  April:  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eaclbior): 
S.  64.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Irish  WUder- 
ness  in  Mark  Twain  National  Forest.  Mo.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  65.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  to  provide  tran- 
sitional assistance  to  the  Appalachian 
region:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Goldwater): 
S.  66.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S   67.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yeahwant 
Gopal    Phadke    and    Shailaja    Yeshwant 
Phadke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  68.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Natvarlal  Go- 
vlndji  Patel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clftry 

S.  69.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Blancaflor  Gregorlo.  and  his  wife.  Raquel 
Luga  Gregorlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself.  J«r.  Prox- 
MiRE,  and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  70.  A  bill  to  delete  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  treat 
Members  of  Congress  separately  with  re- 
spect to  living  expense  deductions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  71.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  days  on 
which    Washington's    Birthday.    Memorial 
Day.  and  Columbus  Day  are  celebrated  and 
to  make  each  day  a  legal  public  hoUday;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  73.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elli  Doukan- 
ari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  73.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BasUe  Chris- 
topoulos  and  Maria  Christopoulos,  husband 
and  wife,  and  George  Chrlstopoulas.  their 
son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  74.  A  bill  entitled  the  Reye's  Syndrome 
Act  of  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Johrstor.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Rar- 
dolph. Mr.  Hollirgs.  Mr.  Borer.  Mr. 
HuDDLESTOR.  and  Mr.  Zorirsky): 
S.  75.  A  bm  to  repeal  sections  301  through 
308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982.  which  impose  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividends;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Arm- 
8TRORG.  Mr.  Laxalt.  and  Mr.  Dar- 
porth): 
S.  76.  A  bill  to  increase  the  retirement  age 
at  which  fuU  benefiU  are  paid:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  77.  A  bill  to  expand  the  export  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States  through  the  use  of  commod- 
ities acquired  by  the  Commodity  C^redlt  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  78.  A  bill  to  provide  that  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 


manent residence,  and  to  impose  further  re- 
strictions on  the  right  of  any  aUen  in  a  for- 
eign country  to  receive  such  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  79.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazimierm 
Chrostek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClurb): 
S.  80.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Aetna  In- 
surance Co.  and  other  insurance  companies: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmord): 
S.  81.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (42  UJB.C.  1983).  relating 
to  civil  actions  for  the  deprivation  of  rights, 
to  limit  the  appUcabiUty  of  that  statute  to 
laws  relating  to  equal  rights:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  82.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maiaha  D. 
Christopher,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ: 
S.  83.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  supple- 
mentary compensation  program  6  months; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  84.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Deset  Pupfisb  National  WUdlife 
Refuge  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  BCr.  DKON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dodd): 
S.  85.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  general  elections  for  the  VS. 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
ByMr.  PELL: 
S.  86.  A  biU  to  provide  for  daylight  savings 
time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  (Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  87.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Eduction  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
be  available  only  to  students  having  need 
for  such  assistance;  to  the  <::ommittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  88.  A  bill  to  secure  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  guaran- 
teed by  the  first  amendment  ol  the  Consti- 
tution; to  the  (^mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S  89.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin  Study 
and  labeling  Act;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S  90.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  the  taxpayer  the 
choice  of  a  tax  credit  or  a  deduction  for 
each  household  which  includes  a  dependent 
person  who  Is  at  least  65  years  old;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  91.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  carry  out  a  waters  resources  devel- 
opment project  on.  and  along,  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.   92.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Haiifler;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  93.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal    Pood.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act 
which  prohibit  the  use  in  labeling  or  adver- 
tising of  representations  concerning  the  ap- 
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and  devices  under  such  sx^: 
on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


rEPSEIN: 

_.  , .. to  establish  a  soil  tilth  center 

at  iowa  Buixk  Unlvmity:  to  the  Committee 
on  Acrlcultui  e.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr  QUATLE  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  ]  OkssnAVM): 
S.  95.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year  Federal 
budget  cycle.]  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  oh  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  ortler  of  August  4,  1977.  with  in- 
structions tl»t  if  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  coi  imittee  has  30  days  of  contin- 
ous  session  U.  report  or  be  discharged. 
By  Mr.  !ifIELCH£R: 
a  96.  A  bil  I  to  esUbliah  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  snd  Management  Area  in  the 
State  of  Moiitaiui.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Comiiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  PORD: 
S.  97.  A  bii:  to  amend  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Iniurance  Act  to  provide  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefits  to  certain 
employees  wj  :h  less  than  10  years  of  service: 
to  the  Comm  Ittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources.   

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
\vo\n  E.   Mr.   Gorton,   Mr.   Jepszm , 
Mr.  F  ncT,  Mr.  Kasten .  Mr.  Grass- 
LTT.     Hr.   Garm.    Mr.    Rudmak,    Mr. 
Tows  I.  and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  98.  A  bil  I  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of   mterprise  zones:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pit  ance. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
iHOUl  B): 
S.  99.  A  bil]  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  pr  >vide  credit  assistance  to  farm- 
ers, and  for  <  ther  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrici  Iture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  100.  A  b  11  to  assure  that  actions  taken 
by  foreign  «  untries  do  not  impact  severely 
on  domestic  lagricultural  exports  and  agri- 
culture, and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  A  riculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thur  foin>  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  101.  A  bl  II  to  amend  title  18  to  limit  the 
application  c  I  the  exclusionary  rule:  to  the 
Committee  o  i  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  E>ELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee. 
and  y  [r.  Moynihan): 
S.  102.  A  b  11  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  General  £  ervices  to  notify  States  of  the 
availability  c  f  surplus  real  property  and  to 
convey  at  reluced  cost  certain  surplus  real 
property  foi   public  park  or  public  recre- 
ational use  t }  State  and  local  governments; 
to  the  Conux  ittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  103.  A  b  U  to  amend  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  li  62  to  repeal  the  increase  in  the 
highway  use  tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  B«r.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  104.  A  b  11  to  repeal  the  withholding  of 
tax  from  int  srest  and  dividends,  to  require 
statements  t)  be  filed  by  the  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  in  ,erest,  dividends,  and  patronage 
dividends,  ard  to  advsmce  by  2  years  the  ef- 
fective date  for  the  partial  exclusion  of  in- 
terest: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BioEi  [.  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
HoLL  :mcs,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  ]  Ir.  Cocrram,  Mr.  Kastem,  Mr. 
Abompr.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Borem,  Mr. 


Ooldwater,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston.  Mr.  Numi,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Orasslet.  Mr.  HEiifz,  Mr.  Snais, 
tti.    DeComcihi,    Mr.    Tower,    Mr. 
Baucus,   Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr.   Bur- 
dick.    Mr.    Chiles.   Mr.   Long,    Mr. 
Presslex,  Mr.  Gakm,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Jepseh,  Mr.  Quatle.  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Murkowski,  and 
Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  105.  A  bill  to  define  the  affirmative  de- 
fense of  insanity  and  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  commitment  of  offenders  suffering 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Byro,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Thotimono. 
and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  106.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  to  extend 
the    Federal    Supplemental    Compensation 
Act  of  1982  beyond  March  31,  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph.    Mr.    Pryor.    and    Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  107.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  contributions 
of  equipment  to  postsecondary  vocational 
education  programs  and  to  allow  a  credit  to 
employers  for  vocational  education  courses 
taught  by  an  employee  without  compensa- 
tion and  for  temporary  employment  of  full- 
time  vocational  educational  instructors:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   SASSER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.   Pryor.  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  2k>RiN- 
SKY,  Mr.  NuNN,     Mr.  Specter,  and 
Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.   109.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  prohibit  the  robbery 
of  a  controlled  substance  from  a  pharmacy: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON; 
S.  110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  111.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount  al- 
lowed to  be  deducted  each  taxable  year  for 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
elimination  of  architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers  for  the  handicapped  and  elder- 
ly from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  and  to  make  per- 
mtment  the  allowance  of  such  deduction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stappord): 
S.  112.  A  bin  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  Improve  Implementation  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Melcher): 
S.  113.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  highway  use 
tax  on  heavy  trucks  and  to  increase  the  tax 
on  diesel  fuel  used  in  heavy  trucks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  114.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Me- 
brano  Gatson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PRE8SLER: 
S.  115.  A  bin  entitled  the  Tax  Revision  Act 
of  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  116.  A  bin  to  require  the  President  to 
take  certain  actions  to  obtain  relief  from 
subsidized  agricultural  Imports  and  from 
nontarUf  trade  barriers  Imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  agricultural  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NuNN): 
S.  117.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
efforts:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Bdr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  DeConcimi,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Baucus,  and  Mr.  Laxalt): 
S.  118.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
THtnmoNO,  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  119.  A  bin  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  Federal  constitutional  conventions 
under  article  V  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IX)LE: 
S.  120.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  2  yean  the  al- 
lowance of  the  deduction  for  eliminating  ar- 
chitectural and  transportation  barriers  to 
the  handicapped  and  elderly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    ROTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Matting- 

LY): 

S.  121.  A  bin  to  establish  as  an  executive 

department    of    the    Government    of    the 

United  States  a  Department  of  Trade,  and 

for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 

Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  122.  A  bin  to  repeal  certain  sections  of 
Public  Law  97-252  that  restrict  the  access  of 
draft  nonreglstrants  to  Federal  educational 
assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.  123.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
Xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  clinical  psychologist  services  shall  be 
covered  under  part  B  of  medicare  and  shall 
be  a  required  service  under  medicaid:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  124.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  emergency  relief  for 
farmers,   and   for  other   purposes:   to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hollings.  Mr.  Heplin,  Mr.  Long,  and 

Mr.  Sarbanes): 

S.  125.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 

for  the  maritime  construction  differential 

subsidy  for  fiscal  year  1984,  to  promote  a 

strong  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 

Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  126.  A  bill  to  remedy  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse;    to   the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hefun): 


8.  127.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  first  section  of 
the  Clayton  Act  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH:  _ 

S.  128.  A  bin  entitled  The  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Retirement  Act  of  1983:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  129.  A  bill  to  make  certain  land  owned 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  SUte  of  New 
York  part  of  the  Green  MounUln  National 
Forest:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuNN): 
S.  130.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sar- 
banes. Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
iNOUYE  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  131.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Economic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  complete  the  investigation  of 
all  oil  overcharge  cases  pending  within  the 
Administration;     to     the     Committee     on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  prohibit  the  pur- 
chase of  Iranian  and  Libyan  oil  to  fiU  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  133.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Federal  annu- 
ity program  to  compensate  participants  In 
private  pension  plans  which  terminate 
before  July  1.  1974,  for  nonforfeitable  pen- 
sion benefits  which  were  lost  by  reason  of 
the  termination,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. ^ 

S.  134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain  coopera- 
tive housing  corporations  to  replace  conven- 
tional financing  with  tax-exempt  financing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  135.  A  bin  to  prohibit  permanently  the 
Issuance  of  regulations  on  the  taxation  of 
fringe  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  lower  the  llmlUtion  on 
defined  benefit  plans  established  for  police- 
men and  firemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance. ,     ,, 

By    Mr.    ROTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Heflin. 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.   Packwood, 
Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    Stafford.    Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Pell  and  Mr. 
Huddleston): 
S.  137.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow  mort- 
gage bonds  to  be  Issued;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1982  to  repeal  the  Increase  In  the 
highway  use  tax  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  tax  on 
diesel  fuel:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond): 
S.  139.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  civil  rlghU  in 
public  schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  140.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
Act  commonly  caned  the  OvU  Rights  Act  of 
1968  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  141.  A  bin  to  provide  a  special  defense 
to  the  llabUity  of  poUtlcal  subdivision  of 
SUtes  under  secUon  1979  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  relating  to  civil  ac- 
tions for  the  deprivation  of  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  142.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Tuolumne  River  In  California  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  143.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Twenty-nine 
Palms  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indians  to 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years  certain  lands 
held  in  trust  for  such  band;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Borxn. 
Mr.     Bradley,     Mr.     Chafee.     Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
iNOUYE,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr. 
Tsongas,  and  Mr.  Percy): 
S.  144.  A  bUl  to  insure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  reciprocal  market  opportunities 
in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and  investment 
for  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.     RUDMAN.     Mr.     Leahy.     Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  HoLUNGS,  Mr.  Tsongas,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy): 
S.  145.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  better  protect  against  IntersUte  trans- 
port of  pollutanU,  to  control  existing  and 
new   sources  of  acid   deposition,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,   Mr.   Mathias,   Mr.   Heflin, 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  146.  A  bill  to  exempt  cerUln  fishing 
vessels  from  FUTA;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 


nance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  147.  A  bill  to  create  jobs  In  the  public 
sector  for  individuals  who  have  exhausted 
their  eligibility  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
iNOUYE,  and  Mr.  Huddleston): 
S.  148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
tax  for  contributions  and  paymenU  to  shel- 
tered workshops;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  149.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adel  Sher- 
vln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  150.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  esUbllsh  the  col- 
lection of  student  loans  In  default:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Ux.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  151.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit  contribu- 
tions by  nonparty  multlcandldate  political 
committees  in  election  campaigns  for  the 
VS.  Senate,  to  provide  for  financing  of  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  152.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Investment 
tax  credit  for  certain  soU  and  water  conser- 
vation expenditures:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  B«r. 
Matsunaga): 
S.  153.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  out- 
patient dental  services  and  treatment  for 
non-service-connected  dlsabUity  to  any  war 
veteran  who  has  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity of  80  percent  or  more;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  154.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  incentive 
special  pay  for  certain  dentists  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  155.  A  bUl  to  amend  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  73  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  incentive  special 
pay  to  Veterans'  Administration  psycholo- 
gists who  obtain  certain  board  certification 
in  a  professional  specialty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  156.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  third-year 
tax  cut  for  individuals  with  taxable  Incomes 
over  $50,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.  157.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  vision  care  services 
under   CHAMPUS;   to  the  Committee   on 

Armed  Services.   

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  158.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  Umted 
SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the  restrictions  on 
the  types  of  medical  care  th^t  the  uni- 
formed services  may  provide,  directly  or  by 
contract,  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S  159  A  bin  to  amend  section  1086(c)  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
payment  under  the  CHAMPUS  program  of 
cerUIn  health  care  expenses  Incurred  by 
cerUIn  members  and  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  their  dependents 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  not 
payable  under  medicare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

S.  160.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  medicare 
providers  also  participate  in  the  civilian 
health  and  medical  program  of  the  uni- 
formed services  (CHAMPUS):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  161.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  that  reim- 
bursement to  providers  of  medical  services 
may  be  made  under  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram  In  accordance  with  medicare   reim- 
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bunement 
Armed  Services 

8.   162.  A 
States  Code 
Defense  to 
tion  projects 
omy  in  the 
health  and 
formed 
proving  the 
care  available 
Committee  or 
By  Mr 


pr  nciples:  to  the  Committee  on 


bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 

,0  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

ccnduct  studies  and  demonstra- 

o  develop  incentives  for  econ- 

I  dministration  of  the  civilian 

i|jedical   program  of  the  uni- 

while  maintaining  or  im- 

(^ality  of  health  and  medical 

under  such  program:  to  the 

Armed  Services. 

:  NOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


servic  es 


Matsuvaga) 
bll 


Pini  ince. 


S.  163.  A 
Public  Healtl 
demonstratlor 
gency  health 
mitteeon 
By  Mr 

S.  164.  A 
able  to  provii 
dians:    to   th( 
Human 

By  Mr 


to  amend  title  XII  of  the 

Service  Act  to  provide  for 

programs  relating  to  emer- 

»re  for  children;  to  the  Com- 


IJJOUYE: 

to  make  scholarships  avail- 
clinical  psychologists  for  In- 
Committee   on   Labor   and 


bill 


I  Resources. 


:  NOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


Matso  f  aga) 


bill 


8.  165.  A 
toiance 
ices  of  clinical 
tee  on  Labor 
By  Mr 

S.  166.  A 
Social  Security 
furnished  by 
reimbursable 
nished  by  a 
tion  to  a 
the  Committe  > 

S.  167.  A 
coverage  for 
qualified  for 
the   earned 
programs:  to 
By  Mr 


organ  Izations 


indl 


bill 


to  specify  that  health  main- 
may  provide  the  serv- 
psychologists;  to  the  Commit- 
Human  Resources. 
IJIOUYE: 

to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 

Act  to  provide  that  services 

clinical  psychologist  shall  be 

under    medicare    when    fur- 

lealth  maintenance  organiza- 

of  that  organization:  to 

on  Finance. 

to  provide  optional  medicaid 

individuals  who  would  have 

.  LFDC  but  for  amendments  to 

ificome  disregard  and  related 

Committee  on  Finance. 
:  NOUTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


bill 


mei  nber 


Matso  waca): 


8.  168.  A  bil 
Hawaiians  wipiin 
populations 
Abuse   and 

ment  and  Reliabilitation 
Committee  or 
By  Mr. 

S.  169.  A 
stitute  of  Merital 
stitutes  of  Ifealth 
Labor  and 
By  Mr 


Matsc  It  aga): 
bil 


S.  170.  A 
ing  facilities 
medicare  and 
quately 
other 
to  the 

8.  171.  A 
Health  and 
transmit  to 
the  health 
and  other 
to  the 


equijped 


!  Comml  tee 
bill 


sources. 

8.   172.  A 
United  SUte  i 
under  Goverrfnent 
of  nurses  not 
a  physician 
mental  Affair  > 
By  Mr. 


MATSdifAGA): 

bll 


S.  173.  A 
XIX  of  the 

that 

ered  under 
required 
Committee  oi 
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to  specifically  include  Native 
a  group  of  underserved 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
^coholism   Prevention.   Treat- 
Act  of  1970:  to  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
»JOUYE: 

to  transfer  the  National  In- 
Health  to  the  National  In- 
to the  Committee  on 
Resources. 
NOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


f(ir 


bil 


Hunan  I 


to  require  that  skilled  nurs- 

tumishing  services  under  the 

medicaid  programs  be  ade- 

with    wheelchairs    and 

approp^te  equipment  and  supplies; 

on  Finance. 

to  require  the  Secretary  of 

^uman  Services  to  prepare  and 

Congress  a  special  report  on 

needs  of  native  Hawaiians 

native  American  Pacific  Islanders: 

Comml  Itee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


tle 
are 


)U1  to  amend  title  5  of  the 

Code  to  provide  payments 

health  plans  for  services 

performed  in  connection  with 

lo  the  Committee  on  Govem- 

>.     

[NOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 

\  locial  Security  Act  to  provide 

professi(fial  nurse  services  shall  be  cov- 

B  of  medicare  and  shall  be  a 

under    medicaid;    to    the 

Finance. 


part 
ser  ice 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

8.  174.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  services 
shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of  medicare 
and  shall  be  a  required  service  under  medic- 
aid: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DcCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond): 

8.  175.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  private 
noncommercial  recording  of  copyrighted 
works  on  video  recorders  from  copyright  in- 
fringement. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaoa): 

8.  176.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  gerontological  nurse  practitioner  serv- 
ices shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of  medi- 
care and  shall  be  a  required  service  under 
medicaid:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

8.  177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
under  medicare  of  services  performed  by  a 
nurse-midwife:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

8.  178.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  payments 
under  Goverment  health  plans  for  services 
of  nurse-midwives  not  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  physician:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 

S.  179.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  psychiatric  nurse  specialist  services 
shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of  medicare 
and  shall  be  a  required  service  under  medic- 
aid; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  180.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  clinical  social  worker  services  shall  be 
covered  under  part  B  of  medicare  and  shall 
be  a  required  service  under  medicaid:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  181.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
more  adequate  coverage  of  the  services  of 
mental  health  specialists  under  the  medi- 
care supplemental  benefits  program  and 
under  medicaid  programs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Fiiumce. 

S.  182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  payments  under  cer- 
tain Federal  employee  health  lienefits  plans 
for  services  of  mental  health  specialties:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

8.  183.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  community  mental  health  center  serv- 
ices shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of  medi- 
care and  shall  be  a  required  service  under 
medicaid:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  184.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position  of 
Associate  Director  for  Minority  Concerns  in 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

8.  185.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  position  of 
Associate  Director  for  Minority  Concerns  in 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

8.  186.  A  bill  to  require  that  imports  of 
fresh  ginger  root  meet  all  the  requirements 
imposed  on  domestic  fresh  ginger  root;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

8.  187.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain fish  in  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

8.  188.  A  bill  to  further  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and  well 
balanced  American  merchant  marine  by  re- 
quiring that  certain  mail  of  the  United 
SUtes  be  carried  on  vessels  of  U.S.  registry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MATSmtAOA): 

8.  189.  A  bill  to  limit  the  costs  resulting 
from  acts  of  negligence  in  health  care  and 
to  Improve  the  level  of  health  care  services 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

8.  190.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  identify  and  address  the  unique 
needs  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
taking  into  account  that  immigrants  are 
concentrated  in  a  select  number  of  identifia- 
ble cities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

8.  191.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  identify  and  address  the 
unique  needs  of  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  taking  into  account  that  immigrants 
are  concentrated  in  a  select  number  of  iden- 
tifiable cities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rarsolpr): 

S.  192.  A  bill  to  amend  statutes  relating  to 
the  talking  books  program  to  include  men- 
tally handicapped  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  193.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  National  Academies  of  Prac- 
tice: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  194.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Donald 
Shrope  and  Mrs.  Guadalupe  L.  Shrope:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apolonio  P. 
Tumamao  and  others:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 

8.  196.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  navigation 
project  for  the  ICalihi  Channel  at  Honolulu 
Harbor.  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  197.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
an  independent  study  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  certain  industry  practices  and  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 

8.  198.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  payments  under  cer- 
tain Federal  employee  health  benefit  plans 
for  community  mental  health  care  services: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

8.  199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark  Maio 
Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

8.  200.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  certain  Filipinos  who  assert  that 
they  performed  military  service  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War  II.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

8.  201.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced  postage 
rates  for  certain  mail  matter  sent  to  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
8  202.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  grant  eligibility 
for  retired  pay  to  certain  reservists  who  did 
not  perform  active  duty  before  August  16. 
1945.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.  203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled as  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability  to  travel  on  millUry  aircraft  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  wre 
permitted  to  travel  on  such  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

8  204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  relating  to  retention  in 
active  status  of  certain  officers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S  205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916  to  provide  for  jurisdiction  over 
common  carriers  by  water  engaging  in  for- 
eign commerce  to  and  from  the  United 
SUtes  utilizing  ports  in  nations  contiguous 
to  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

S.  206.  A  bill  to  increase  the  role  of  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  in  administer- 
ing section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  TransporUtion. 

S  207.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  In  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  to  study  and  draft  plans 
for  the  development,  utilization,  and  conser- 
vation of  water  and  related  land  resources 
of  such  territory  and  Commonwealth,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  waste  for  the 
purposes  of  disposal  abroad:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. „    „ 
By   Mr.   INOUYE  (for   himself.   Mr. 
DeConcini.    Mr.    (joldwatbr.    Mr. 
Leahy.   Mr.   Matsunaga.  Mr.   Pell. 
Mr.    Randolph.    Mr.    Riecle.    Mr. 
Symms.     Mr.     TsoNGAS.     and     Mr. 
\7arner): 
8.  209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  esUblish  a  temporary 
program  un^er  which  heroin  would  be  made 
available  through  qualified  hospital  phar- 
macies for  the  relief  of  pain  of  cancer  pa- 
tients;  to   the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.    Zorinsky,    Mr.    Nickles,    Mr. 
Jefsen.  and  Mr.  Denton): 
8.  210.  A  bill  to  provide  legal  protection 
for  unborn  human  beings  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
8.  211.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  cemetery  in  Maricopa  County. 
Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PRE8SLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.   Ford,   Mr.   Long.  Mr. 


ExoN.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hoddlk- 
STOH.  Mr.   Leahy,  and  Mrs.   Haw- 
kins): 
8.  212.  A  bUl  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.    Chiles,    Mr.    Oanston,    Mr. 

Dole,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 

S  J  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 

United  SUtes  with  respect  to  fixing  the 

compensation  of  Members  of  the  Congress: 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,   Mr.   Baucus.  Mr.  Bideh. 
Mr.    Bingaman,    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Bumpers.  B4r.  Byhd. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Eagle- 
TON.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hol- 
ungs.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mxlcher, 
Mr.  Mbtzenbaum.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Hi.  Pell.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Stapporb. 
Mr.    Tsongas.    Mr.    Weicker,    Vix. 
Chapee,  and  Mr.  Phoxmire): 
SJ   Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  and  reduction 
in  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  „     „ 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Nickles.      Mr.      Boschwitz.      Mr. 
Denton,   Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Eagleton): 
SJ.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  establish  legislative  author- 
ity In  Congress  and  the  SUtes  with  respect 
to  abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


ary. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Garn)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Danporth. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Hatch.   Mr.   Hatfield.   Mr.   Helms. 
Mr.      Jepsen.      Mr.      Luoar.      Mr. 
McClure.   Mr.   Nickles,   Mr.   Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph. 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky)  (by  request): 
8.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr. -THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.   DeConcini.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.    Heplin.    Mr.    Grassley.    Mr. 
Denton.  Mr.  Buhdick.  Mr.  East.  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  RUDMAN,  Mr.  Zorin- 
sky. Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.    Pressler.    Mr.    Nickles.    Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi.   Mr.   Humphrey.   Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Jepsen. 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.    NuNN,   Mr.    Pryor,   Mr.   Dan- 
porth, Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Simpson. 
and  Mr.  Mattingly): 
SJ.  Res.  5.  A  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  6.  A  joint  resolution  to  urge  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to 
strive  to  the  maximum  to  apply  the  freeze 
concept  across  the  board  during  the  upcom- 
ing budgetary  process;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 


August  4.  1977.  with  instructions  that  If  one 
committee  reports,  the  other  have  thirty 
days  of  continuous  session  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
SJ.  Res.  7.  A  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment   to   the   Constitution    altering 
Federal  budget  procedives:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

East): 

SJ.  Res.  8.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 

guarantee  the  right  to  life:  read  the  first 

time.  _ 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  East. 
and  Mr.  Nickles): 
SJ.  Res.  9.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
protect  the  right  to  life:  read  the  first  time. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  B4a- 
thias,   Mr.   Byrd,   Mr.   Bidkn.   Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Mxit- 
ENBAUM.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.     Specter.      Mr.      Dodd.     Mr. 
Weicker.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Dttxxnbsxcer. 
Mr.   Hatpield.   Mr.   Proxmire,   Mr. 
Moynihan.   Mr.   Cohen.   Mr.   Pell. 
Mr.    Bradley.    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr. 
Danporth.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.    Eagleton.    Mr.    Glenn.    Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  LEvn. 
Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr.  Beht^ 
sen.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
BoREN.   Mr.   Dixon.   Mr.   Bumpers, 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mftchell.  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi.     Mr.     Andrews.     Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Chapee.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
LAirrENBERC.  and  Mr.  Johnston): 
SJ.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  reUtive  to  equal  righte  for 
women  and  men;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^       ,,     ,, 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscHwnz.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Durenbercer.  Mr.  East. 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Mctrkowski.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
NUNN.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Tsongas):  ,  .  ^  ,„ 

SJ.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  entitled    Na- 
tional Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week." 

By   Mrs.   KASSEBAUM   (for   herself 
and  Mr.  Glenn): 
SJ.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
arms  control  negotiations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  East. 
and  Mr.  Denton): 
8  J  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  life:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  EIast. 
Mr.  Nickles,  and  Mr.  Denton): 
SJ  Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to  protect 
the  right  to  life:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^     ^.       ,,  „ 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Zorinsky. 
Mr.    Randolph.    Mr.    Tsongas.    Mr. 
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»'Ajuro, 


Sajiba^ks.     Mr.     Huddlestor,     Mr. 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Cocb- 

.  QuATLK.  and  Mr.  Gark): 

A  Joint  resolution  designating 

March  1983  as  National  Eye 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


Ut 


D 

ram, 
S.J.  Res.  15. 
the  month  ol 
Donor  Month ; 
diciary. 

By  Mr. 

EXOR, 

Mr. 


D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mr.    LUGAR.    Mr.    Motrihan, 

EftnfPERS,  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 

DeCoi  cini,    Mr.    Reigle.   Mr.    Ste- 

Mr.   Leahy,   Mr.   Heinz.   Mr. 

Mr.   Percy,   and   Mr.   Pres- 


vens. 
Levin, 

SLER): 

S.J.  Res.  16 
nation  of  the 
al  of  Lithuania 
1983.  as 
the  Committed 
By    Mr 

Baocu^, 

Mr 

Ford, 

Mr 


NAGA, 

Mr. 
Mr 

S.J.  Res.  17 
an  amendmeqt 
vide  for  the 
President  and 
States:  to  the 
By    Mr 


A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 

55th  anniversary  of  the  renew- 

independence.  February  16, 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day";  to 

on  the  Judiciary. 

PRYOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Mr.    BoREN.   Mr.    Burdick. 

ChiAFEE.    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr. 

Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Huddleston. 

Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsu- 

Mr.   Metzenbaum,    Mr.   Pell. 

PtoxMiRE.  Mr.  Rardolth.  and 


SlVFTORO): 


A  joint  resolution  proposing 

to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 

I  lirect  popular  election  of  the 

Vice  President  of  the  United 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

JEPSEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

EAGLEioR.  Mr.  Dertom,  Mr.  Abdror, 

Mr.  TyoRGAS.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Mat- 

Mr.    CocHRAM.    Mr.    Lugar, 

I|awkirs.  and  Mr.  Randolph): 

A  joint  resolution  designating 

1983.  as  "American  Business 

:  to  the  Committee  on  the 


TIRGLH  , 

Mrs. 

&J.  Res.  18. 
September  22 
Women's  Da] 
Judiciary. 
By  Mr 

SJ.  Res.  19 
ize  and  requ^t 
the  period  Ai^ust 
30,  1983,  as  " 
the  Committed 

SJ.  Res.  20 
ize  and  request 
March    27 
Room  Nurses 
the  Judiciary 
By  Mr 


Mr 

QOAYI^ 

Mr. 

S.J.  Res.  21 
April  1983  as 
tion  Month"; 
clary. 

By  Mr. 

S.J.  Res.  22 
amendment 
Federal  budget 
tee  on  the  Ju4iciary 
By  Mr 
Mr.  DiNPORTH): 

S.J.  Res.  23 
amendment 
United  Stateslwith 
terms   of 
Senate  and 
may  serve;  to 
ary. 
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mOUYE: 

A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 

the  President  to  designate 

26,  1983.  through  August 

1  rational  Psychology  Days":  to 

on  the  Judiciary. 

A  joint  resolution  to  author- 

the  President  to  designate 

as     'National    Recovery 

Day";  to  the  Committee  on 


1»83. 


DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.     Btjroick,     Mrs. 

Hawkins.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Stennis, 

,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Pell. 

Gt>Li)WATER,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 

Mr.     Huddleston,     Mr. 

Mr.    Stapford,     Mr. 

,  Mr.  GoRTOR,  Mr.  Jepser. 

Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Bumpers, 

)|attirglt,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 

.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Riecle. 

CtiARSTON,  Mr.   Proxmire.  Mr. 

Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Eagleton, 

MtntKowsKi,  and  Mr.  Heflin): 

Joint  resolution  to  designate 

National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 

jo  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


Metzeibaum 
Hawkins.  1 
Mr.  Pf YOR, 
Mr. 
AndreWs. 

DUREN  lERGER, 
Matsc  If  AGA, 
Mr.  L^EALT, 
Mr. 

KERR4>'r 


pECONCINI: 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

o   the   Constitution   altering 

procedures:  to  the  Commit- 

iary. 

DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 

IfPORTH): 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

o    the    Constitution    of    the 

respect  to  the  number  of 

ofiice    which    Members   of   the 

ttie  House  of  Representatives 

the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


SX7BMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STAPFORD: 

S.  Res.  13.  Resolution  authorizing  expend- 
itures by  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  14.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  priority  of  deciding  certain 
points  of  order  made  against  amendments 
to  general  appropriation  bills. 

S.  Res.  15.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  priority  of  deciding  certain 
points  of  order  made  against  amendments 
to  general  appropriation  bills:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 

S.  Res.  16.  Resolution  to  affirm  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility: to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClure): 

S.  Res.  17.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  S. 
80,  entitled,  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aetna 
Insurance  Company,  and  other  Insurance 
companies"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  Res.  18.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
the  dairy  indemnity  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  with  instruc- 
tions that  if  one  Committee  reports,  the 
other  have  thirty  days  of  continuous  session 
to  report  or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SiMPSOR,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Matsuraga,  Mr.  DeCohciri,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Denton): 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  role  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  foreign  currency  deposits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  Con.  Res.  4.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is 
in  our  national  interest  that  a  comprehen- 
sive review  now  be  conducted  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  (GAO)  regarding  im- 
portance of  ensuring  that  our  nation's  mer- 
chant seamen  have  ready  access  to  quality 
health  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

MoYTTiHAN,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr. 

Baker,      Mr.      Stevens,      Mr. 

Laxalt,    Mr,    Dantorth,    Mr. 

Kennedy,    Mr.    Bentsen,    and 

Mr.  MuRKowsKi): 
S.  1.  A  bill  to  implement  the  consen- 
sus recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission      on      Social      Security 
Reform;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


social  SKCmtlTY  AMERDMBITS  OP  IMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce, with  Senators  Moynihah, 
Hcnrz,  Baker.  Stevens.  Laxalt,  Dah- 
PORTH,  Kennedy,  Bentsen.  and  Mmt- 
KOWSKi.  S.  1.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983.  This  legislation 
would  implement  the  bipartisan  re- 
forms recommended  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  In  my  view,  the  consensus 
reached  by  the  National  Commission 
holds  the  potential  for  marking  the 
end  of  a  bitter  period  of  political  parti- 
sanship. Republicans  and  Dem(x:rats, 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  Congress, 
and  the  Executive  all  demonstrated 
the  degree  of  cooperation  so  essential 
for  enacting  a  responsible  social  secu- 
rity financing  bill. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  for  his  role 
in  the  reaching  of  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus on  social  security  reform.  We  start- 
ed down  this  path  of  compromise 
largely  because  of  a  conversation  en- 
gaged in  by  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
January  3.  the  day  new  Members  were 
being  sworn  in.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  caiae  to  me  and  said,  "Let's  not 
let  this  opportimity  slip  away  to  work 
out  something  on  social  security." 

That  started  a  series  of  meetings 
among  Commission  members  which 
were  enlarged  to  bring  in  White  House 
representatives,  and  representatives  of 
the  Speaker  and  others. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  when  we 
were  negotiating  these  matters  in  No- 
vember it  was  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  who  now  Joins 
us  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  I.  who  initially 
tried  to  work  out  a  compromise.  It  was 
a  bit  early  at  that  time,  but  I  think  he 
laid  the  foimdation.  We  were  starting 
from  that  base  when  we  got  together 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
distinguished  former  Social  Security 
Commissioner  Robert  Ball,  and 
Barber  Conable.  Later  members  of 
the  White  House  staff  Joined  us. 
Then,  Senator  Armstrong  Joined  us. 
We  made  every  effort  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  As  we  neared  a  compro- 
mise, we  consulted  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  others  who 
had  a  direct  interest.  I  was  encouraged 
by  the  level  of  bipartisan  cooperation. 

Just  a  year  ago,  prospects  for  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  were  remote.  As 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  National 
Commission  was  created  by  Executive 
order  on  December  16,  1981.  At  that 
time,  the  social  security  program  had 
been  embroiled  in  political  controversy 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  system  moved 
closer  to  insolvency  as  proposals  for  fi- 
nancial reform  were  subjected  to  parti- 
san political  attack.  The  15  individuals 
selected  as  Commission  members  em- 
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bodied  widely  divergent  views,  creating 
further  concern  that  anything  could 
be  accomplished.  To  outeiders  at  least, 
these  members  probably  seemed  in- 
capable of  reachiiiK  any  true  biparti- 
san consensus. 


accomplishmerts  op  the  social  sBCORrrr 

COMMISSION 

On  January  15,  1983.  the  National 
Commission      on      Social      Security 
Reform  accomplished  what  some  said 
was  impossible.  With  the  cooperation 
and  approval  of  President  Reagan  and 
House  Speaker  O'Nehx,  the  Commis- 
sion forged  a  consensus  reform  pack- 
age with  broad  bipartisan  support.  As 
is  clear  from  the  12  members  who  sup- 
ported the  package,  both  poUtical  par- 
ties were  represented  as  were  the  in- 
terests of  the  elderly,  organized  labor 
and  business,  and  the  general  taxpay- 
ers. Along  with  myself  and  Senators 
MoYNiHAN  and  Heinz,  the  other  Com- 
mission members  who  support  these 
recommendations  are:  Representatives 
Barber  Conable  and  Claude  Pepper, 
former  Conunissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty Robert  Ball,  Robert  Beck,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  Mary 
Falvey  Puller,  management  consultant 
and   member   of    the    1979    Advisory 
Council     on     Social     Security.     Alan 
Greenspan,  chairman  and  president  of 
Townsend.  Greenspan.  «&  Co..  Martha 
Keys,    former   representative    in   the 
94th  and  95th  Congresses.  Lane  Kirk- 
land,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and 
Alexander   Trowbridge,    president   of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

Agreeing  to  the  essential  provisions 
of  a  social  security  solution  was  not 
the  only  accomplishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Conwnission.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Commission  also  reached 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  size  of 
the  short-  and  long-term  deficits  in 
the  social  security  cash  benefit  pro- 
grams—old-age and  survivors  insur- 
ance and  disability  insurance.  In  con- 
crete dollar  terms,  the  Commission 
quantified  the  seriousness  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  financing  problem.  Re- 
member that  only  a  year  ago.  partisan 
lines  had  been  drawn  between  those 
who  did  and  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  financing  problem  at  all  before 
the  year  2000. 

In  addition,  the  National  Commis- 
sion provided  a  valuable  forum  for  di- 
verse views  on  social  security.  With 
the  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  and  with  the  expert  assist- 
ance of  Executive  Director  Robert 
Myers,  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties were  able  to  work  together  in 
studying  the  social  security  financing 
problem  and  options  for  financial 
reform.  In  recent  weeks,  we  engaged  in 
intensive  negotiations  which  were,  to  a 
large  extent,  free  of  the  political  parti- 
sanship that  so  seriously  damaged  ef- 
forts for  responsible  reform  in  1981. 


MAJOR  PROVISIOR 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
reflects  the  basic  agreements  reached 
by  the  12-member  majority.  It  closes 
the  short-term  deficit  identified  by  the 
Commission,  and  goes  a  long  way 
toward  closing  the  long-range  deficit. 
It  requires  concessions  from  all  of  the 
parties  who  have  a  stake  in  social  secu- 
rity—current and  future  beneficiaries, 
taxpayers,  and  Government  employees 
who  do  not  now  contribute  to  the 
system.  WhUe  no  one  member  is 
happy  with  every  specific  recommen- 
dation, the  important  fact  is  that  con- 
sensus was  reached  on  how  to  save  the 
system. 

First,  the  bill  would  expand  cover- 
age. Newly  hired  Federal  employees, 
the  President,  Vice  President  and 
Members  of  Congress,  and  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations  would  be 
covered  by  social  security  on  a  manda- 
tory basis.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  no  longer  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  opting  out  of  the  system. 
To  deal  with  the  problem  that  wUl 
exist  as  long  as  coverage  is  not  univer- 
sal, windfalls  will  be  eliminated  for 
people  who  earn  disproportionately 
large  benefits  under  social  security  be- 
cause of  long  periods  in  noncovered 
employment. 

Second,  on  the  benefit  side,  the 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustment  would 
be  delayed  by  6  months,  from  July  to 
January.  To  protect  the  needy  elderly 
during  the  transition  to  the  new  pay- 
ment schedule,  the  income  disregard 
under  the  supplemental  security 
income  (SSI)  program  would  be  in- 
creased from  $20  to  $50  per  month. 
This  would  allow  the  income  of  a 
social  security  recipient  on  SSI  to  rise 
by  $30  a  month  beginning  in  July  even 
though  his  or  her  COLA  is  delayed. 
Also,  for  beneficiaries  with  high  in- 
comes, half  of  social  security  benefits 
would  be  included  in  taxable  income. 
This  would  apply  to  individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  above  $20,000— 
$25,000  for  couples. 

On  the  revenue  side,  part  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  Increases  now  scheduled  by 
law  would  be  accelerated.  The  1985  in- 
crease in  the  OASDI  rate  would  take 
place  in  1984.  and  part  of  the  1990  in- 
crease would  take  place  in  1988.  There 
would  be  no  payroll  tax  increases, 
however,  over  and  above  those  already 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  current  law. 
Also,  a  refundable  income  tax  credit 
would  exactly  offset  the  Increase  in 
the  employee's  tax  in  1984. 

For  the  self-employed,  the  payroll 
tax  would  be  Increased  so  as  to  equal- 
ize his  or  her  contribution  to  the  social 
security  trust  funds  with  that  of  work- 
ers and  their  employers.  The  OASDI 
tax  on  the  self-employed— now  about 
1.5  times  the  employee's  tax— would  be 
made  equal  to  the  combined  employee- 
employer  rate,  with  half  of  the  tax 
made  deductible  from  Federal  income 
taxes  as  a  business  expense. 


To  help  stabilize  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  social  security,  this  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  would  trigger 
a  new  method  of  indexing  benefits  if 
reserves  are  critically  low.  Beginning 
in  1988.  if  reserves  fall  below  20  per- 
cent of  annual  outgo,  the  annual 
COLA  would  be  based  on  the  lower  of 
the  Increase  in  wages  or  pricics.  As  re- 
serves begin  to  accumulate  again,  a 
"catch-up"  provision  would  repay 
beneficiaries  for  any  prior  reduction  in 
their  benefit  increases.  This  would 
help  prevent  insolvency  when  prices 
grow  more  rapidly  than  wages,  as  they 
have  in  the  last  5  years. 

There  are  also  provisions  included  in 
this  bill  which  would  increase  outlays 
somewhat,  but  they  improve  the 
equity  of  the  system  considerably  for 
women  and  for  the  elderly  who  contin- 
ue to  work.  Benefit  adequacy  is  im- 
proved for  widows  and  widowers,  and 
for  disabled  widows  and  widowers.  Eli- 
gibility requirements  are  eased  for  di- 
vorced widows  and  widowers,  and  for 
divorced  disabled  widows  and  widow- 
ers. For  the  elderly  who  continue  to 
work  and  who  do  not  now  receive  an 
actuarially  fair  increase  in  benefits 
when  they  delay  retirement,  the  de- 
layed retirement  credit  would  be  in- 
creased from  3  to  8  percent  a  year. 

Finally,  two  accounting  changes 
would  be  made  to  improve  the  treat- 
ment of  the  social  security  trust  funds. 
First,  the  trust  funds  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  foregone  taxes  and  in- 
terest on  account  of  gratuitous  wage 
credits  provided  to  people  with  mill-., 
tary  service.  The  trust  funds  are  not 
currently  reimbursed  until  the  addi- 
tional benefits  are  paid.  Second,  the 
trust  funds  would  be  credited  with  the 
value  of  all  checks  which  have  re- 
mained unnegotiated  for  a  year  or 
longer.  Presently,  such  checks  repre- 
sent a  drain  on  the  trust  fimds  even  if 
they  are  never  cashed. 

other  rbcommerdatiors 
In    addition    to    these    provisions, 
which  constitute  the  bipartisan  con- 
sensus, this  bUl  contains  three  other 
recommendations  made  by  the  Nation- 
al Commission.  These  were  approved 
unanimously  in  November.  First,  trust 
fund  investment  procedures  would  be 
revised  so  as  to  improve  the  level  of 
public  imderstanding.  In  the  future, 
any  excess  reserves  would  be  invested 
on  a  month-to-month  basis  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  interest  rate  paid 
on     long-term     Government     bonds. 
Second,  two  public  members  would  be 
added  to  the  Social  Security  Board  of 
Trustees.  Presently,  the  Board  is  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury. 
Labor,  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices.  Third,   salary   reductions  made 
under  salary-reduction  plans  qualify- 
ing under  section  401(k)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  would  be  included 
in    taxable    wages    for    purposes    of 
OASDHI.  This  change  should  prevent 
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revenue  provisions  of  the  leg- 
raise  a  number  of  practi- 
t^hnicaJ  issues  that  will  no 
to  be  addressed  as  we  move 
legislative    process.    To 
tax   is  paid   on   taxable 
benefits,  for  example, 
includes  a  provision  for  infor- 
reforting  to  the  IRS  and  the 
beneficiary    on    the 
benefits  paid.  It  should  be 
implement    this    system 
causing    undue    concern    to 
the    vast    majority    of 
not  owe  income  tax  on  their 
could  be  done  by  a  clear 
instruction  on  the  re- 
stating that  benefits  are 
for  those  with  income 
threshold  levels.  Still,  we 
be  sure  that  this  system  is 
fair,  and  we  ou&ht  to  be 
options, 
area  that  may  need  further 
is  the  mechanism  for  esti- 
amount  of  income  tax  rev- 
to  the  trust  funds  under  the 
to    tax    benefits,    and    the 
allocating  those  revenues 
funds.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Department  is  to  estimate 
due  to  the  trust  funds,  as 
recoijimended    by   the    National 
i4n.  These  estimates  would  be 
preliminary  basis,  the  fimds 
to  the  trust  fimds,   and  a 
recQnciliation    made    based    on 
retiu-n  information  as  col- 
the     IRS     "Statistics     of 
The  goal  is  to  insure  that 
clear,  objective  standard  for 
income  tax  revenues  to  the 
in  connection  with  the  tax- 
Itenefits,  so  that  we  have  a 
n  conciliation   of  the   actual 
4ue  to  the  trust  funds.  That 
guarantee  precision  in  de- 


termining the  level  of  reserves  in  the 
trust  funds. 

We  also  recognize,  of  course,  that 
other  technical  issues  will  have  to  be 
resolved.  The  bill  as  drafted  makes 
clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  tax  bene- 
fits that  may  be  paid  retroactively 
with  respect  to  a  period  before  the 
date  this  legislation  takes  effect.  At 
the  same  time,  benefits  that  may  be 
"bunched"  in  a  single  year  due  to  pay- 
ment following  a  retroactive  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  ought  not  to  trig- 
ger excessive  tax  liabUity  in  the  year 
in  which  the  benefits  are  paid.  Exist- 
ing income  tax  averaging  rules  may  be 
sufficient  to  deal  with  this  problem 
but  it  is  possible  that  a  special  rule 
would  be  helpful. 

Also,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  con- 
cerns about  the  self-employed  tax.  Is  a 
deduction  or  a  tax  credit  the  most  ap- 
propriate offset  for  the  higher  tax? 
Should  the  self-employed  receive  the 
tax  credit  provided  to  employees  in 
1984?  I  can  assure  interested  parties 
that  we  will  receive  testimony  in  the 
Finance  Committee  hearings  and  we 
will  address  these  issues  when  the  leg- 
islation Is  marked  up. 

The  delay  in  the  social  security 
COLA  raises  questions  for  other  pro- 
grams. For  example,  when  the  social 
security  COLA  is  delayed,  the  annual 
increase  in  supplemental  security 
income  (SSI)  payments  is  also  delayed. 
This  was  not  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission,  but  instead  results 
from  the  way  the  SSI  title  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  linked  to  the 
OASDI  title.  We  in  Congress  will  have 
to  make  an  explicit  decision  in  this 
regard.  A  similar  problem  is  created  in 
the  SMI— supplemental  medical  insur- 
ance—program. We  will  have  to  con- 
sider whether  the  increase  in  the  SMI 
premium  should  continue  to  take 
place  each  July,  as  it  would  imder  this 
legislation,  or  whether  it  should  be 
synchronized  with  the  OASDI  in- 
crease. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  were  unique  problems  in  the 
drafting  of  the  equity  provisions. 
These  problems  resulted  from  well- 
known  gender-based  distinctions  now 
in  the  law.  For  example,  the  Commis- 
sion agreed  to  allow  benefits  to  be  pay- 
able to  divorced  widows  and  widowers 
who  remarry.  Divorced  widowers  bene- 
fits are  not  now  in  the  law;  however, 
they  are  paid  under  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  By  liberalizing  the  treatment 
of  women,  therefore,  the  treatment  of 
men  is  liberalized  indirectly.  This  type 
of  problem  will  be  corrected  by  later 
legislation  designed  to  eliminate 
gender-based  distinctions  in  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

I  feel  confident  that  these  and  any 
other  problems  that  may  become  ap- 
parent as  the  legislation  is  carefully 
considered,  can  be  handled  within  the 
normal  legislative  process  without 
jeopardizing     the     basic     bipartisan 


agreement.  With  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  consensus  biU  before  us.  we 
in  Congress  are  in  a  strong  position  to 
hammer  out  these  details  and  enact 
legislation  in  the  early  months  of  the 
98th  Congress.  Prompt  action  is  essen- 
tial not  only  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
beneficiaries  and  taxpayers,  but  also 
because  of  the  real  solvency  constraint 
we  face. 

FIHAIfCnfC  PBOBUM  MAKXS  PROIfPT  ACTIOR 
ESSXMTIAL 

As  almost  everyone  is  by  now  aware, 
the  social  security  retirement  program 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  benefits  on  time 
begiiming  in  July.  In  fact,  were  it  not 
for  the  interftind  borrowing  author- 
ized in  1981.  the  retirement  program 
would  have  stopped  meeting  its 
monthly  payments  on  time  back  in  No- 
vember. With  the  authority  for  inter- 
fund  borrowing  now  expired— as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1982— July  is  when  all  of 
the  money  borrowed  from  the  other 
two  trust  funds— $17.5  billion  in 
total— finally  runs  out. 

Reauthorizing  interfund  borrowing 
cannot  help  the  retirement  program 
for  long.  The  retirement  program  is  so 
large— accounting  for  73  percent  of  all 
social  seciuity  spending— and  its  bor- 
rowing demands  are  so  heavy,  with  in- 
terfund borrowing  the  rest  of  the 
system  could  be  insolvent  before  the 
year  is  out.  The  Social  Security  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  a  wide  variety  of  private 
actuaries  and  economists  all  agree 
that  substantial  additional  trust  fund 
revenues  must  be  provided  or  savings 
must  be  achieved  if  the  social  security 
system  is  to  remain  solvent  through 
the  remainder  of  this  decade. 

How  much  the  system  requires  in 
savings  or  revenues  depends  on  how 
we  expect  the  economy  to  perform. 
The  National  Commission  settled  on 
$150  to  $200  billion  between  now  and 
1989,  as  the  amount  required  to  keep 
OASDI  solvent  through  1990.  More 
would  be  required  to  fund  the  medi- 
care deficit.  This  amoimt  was  not 
judged  to  provide  a  comfortable  re- 
serve margin  imder  any  economic  cir- 
cumstances, but  enough  to  see  the 
system  through  the  kind  of  economic 
circumstances  we  have  experienced  in 
the  past  5  years  or  so.  If  the  economy 
performs  better,  substantial  reserves 
could  begin  to  accumulate  by  the  end 
of  the  decade.  According  to  the  social 
security  actuaries,  this  legislation 
would  reduce  the  short-range  deficit 
by  $168  billion. 

While  it  is  the  short-term  financing 
problem  that  is  immediately  pressing, 
the  long-term  financing  problem  is 
equally  serious,  if  not  more  so.  The 
Social  Security  Board  of  Trustees  re- 
ports that  the  combination  of  the 
baby-boom  generation  retiring  and 
gradually  lengthening  lifespans  will 
lead  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  cost 
of  social  security  after  the  turn  of  the 


century-about  55  percent  between 
2005  and  2035  alone.  In  the  year  2035. 
when  the  young  people  of  today  are 
retiring,  the  actuaries  expect  that  the 
elderly  population  will  account  for  21 
percent  of  the  overall  population-as 
compared  to  U  percent  today-and 
the  typical  65-year-old  wiU  have  a  life 
expectancy  of  17  years-as  compared 
to  14.5  years  today.  The  effect  wUl  be 
to  decrease  the  ratio  of  taxpayers  to 
beneficiaries  from  just  over  3:1  today 
to  2:1,  helping  to  generate  the  enor- 
mous long-term  deficits  we  now  fore 

^  According  to  the  social  security  actu- 
aries, the  long-term  deficit  in  the  non- 
medicare  social  security  programs  is 
1  8  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  This  is 
the  figure  adopted  by  the  National 
Commission.  To  translate,  it  meuis 
that  over  the  next  75  years,  the  actu- 
aries project  that  benefits  will  outstrip 
payroll  tax  income,  in  1983  doUar 
terms,  by  about  $25  billion  per  year,  or 
$2  trillion  in  total.  Including  medicare, 
the  long-term  deficit  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  7.01  percent  of  taxble  payroll,  or 
nearly  $8  trillion  in  total. 

The  measures  included  in  the  bipar- 
tisan consensus  would  meet  two-thirds 
of  the  long-range  OASDI  deficit,  re- 
ducing it  by  1.22  percent  of  taxable 
payroll.  I  will  propose  an  amendment 
which  would  close  the  remaining  defi- 
cit by  gradually  increasing  the  retire- 
ment age  for  people  retiring  after  the 
year  2000. 

THE  TIME  FOR  ACTION  IS  WOW 

We  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  us  in 
Congress.  We  face  many  difficult  deci- 
sions as  to  the  details  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  adequacy  of  the  meas- 
ures proposed.  As  mentioned,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  long-term  deficit  remains 
to  be  addressed.  In  my  view,  a  bal- 
anced solution  to  this  problem  wUl  m- 
volve  bringing  the  cost  of  social  securi- 
ty into  line  with  the  ability  of  our 
working  population  to  finance  the 
system.  The  tax  burden  is  already 
heavy,  and  the  confidence  of  young 
people  critically  low. 

The  American  people— the  36  mil- 
lion people  receiving  benefits  as  well 
as  the  116  miUion  working  people  who 
support  the  system— deserve  more 
than  another  quick  fix  that  holds  the 
system  together  imtil  the  next  crisis 
comes  along.  They  deserve  the  speedy 
consideration  of  this  bipartisan  pack- 
age of  recommendations.  Confidence 
in  the  long-term  viabUity  of  social  se- 
curity will  be  restored  only  by  enact- 
ing measures  that  put  the  system  on  a 
sound  financial  footing  and  do  so  with- 
out imposing  an  unrealistic  tax  burden 
on  present  and  future  workers. 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  begin 
the  task  of  weighting  S.  1  and  other 
options  and  then  drafting  social  secu- 
rity financing  legislation.  Hearings 
wiU  begin  in  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee  on  February  1  and  in  the 
Finance  Committee  on  February  15. 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  and  I  are 
firmly  committed  to  seeing  that  the 
essential  elements  of  this  reform  pack- 
age-as endorsed  by  President  Reagan, 
Speaker  O'Neill.  Majority  Leader 
Bakkr.  and  others— are  adopted  by  the 
Congress  and  enacted  into  law  by  Btoy. 
Moving  quickly  to  shore  up  the  Na- 
tion's largest  domestic  program  is  in 
all  of  our  interests. 

Attached  are  statements  of  endorse- 
ment of  the  bipartisan  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  by  President 
Reagan,  House  Speaker  O'Neill,  Ma- 
jority Leader  Wright.  Minority 
Leader  Michel,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Baker.  Also  attached  is  a  provi- 
sion-by-provision  summary  of  S.  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  White  House.  Office  of  the  Press 
Secret&ryl 


Statement  by  the  PRESiDEirr 
Speaker  of  the  House  O'Neill.  Majority 
Leader  Baker  and  I  have  today  received 
from  the  Commission  on  Social  Security  a 
•Recommended  Bi-Partisan  Solution  to  the 
Social  Security  Problem"  (summary  at- 
tached). , .  ,  _  ,.  „ 
This  Bi-Partisan  Solution  would  solve  the 
Social  Security  problem  defined  by  the 
Commission.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Speaker  and  the  Majority  Leader  find 
this  Bi-Partisan  Solution  acceptable. 

Each  of  us  recognizes  that  this  is  a  com- 
promise solution.  As  such,  it  includes  ele- 
ments which  each  of  us  could  not  support  il 
they  were  not  part  of  a  bi-partisan  compro- 
mise However,  in  the  interest  of  solving  the 
Social  Security  problem  promptly,  eQulU- 
bly  and  on  a  bi-partisan  basis,  we  have 
agreed  to  support  and  work  for  this  Bi-Par- 
tlsan  Solution.  .     . 

I  look  forward  to  the  Congress  beginnmg 
consideration  of  this  package  through  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  February  1. 

1  believe  the  American  people  wiU  wel- 
come this  demonstration  of  bi-partisan  co- 
operation In  offering  a  solution  that  can 
keep  a  fundamental  trust,  while  solving  a 
fundamental  national  problem. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  especially  Chairman  Green- 
span, for  their  tireless  effort,  and  for  the  co- 
operative and  responsible  manner  In  which 
they  have  met  a  most  difficult  challenge. 

Remarks  or  the  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr.,  January  15, 1983 

1  am  pleased  that  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform  has  fulfUled 
Its  mandate  by  producing  a  set  of  responsi- 
ble recommendations  for  making  sure  the 
Social  Security  system  is  financially  sound 
and  able  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Because  the  Commission  has  reached  a  b  - 
partisan  agreement  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  me.  one  that  I  can  support  and 
will  work  for;  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  bipartisan  cooperation  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
full  House. 
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As  I  sUted  on  January  3rd  this  legislation 
Is  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  of  the  new  Con- 
gress. It  Is  vltaUy  necessary.  With  the  work 
of  the  Commission  successfully  completed; 
the  legislation  wUl  go  forward  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Congressman  J.  J.  Pickle 
and  (Thalrman  Dan  Rostenkowritl. 

I  congratulate  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  its  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan 
for  their  hard  work  and  jierseverance. 

Senator  CUude  Pepper,  Robert  Ball  and 
Martha  Keyes  served  at  my  request.  At  the 
time  of  their  appointment  1  promised  to 
support  their  recommendations  if  a  biparti- 
san agreement  was  reached.  It  has  been  and 
I  will  keep  my  promise  to  them. 

Statement  or  MAJORmr  Leader  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
National  Social  Security  Commission  on  a 
job  well  done. 

The  bipartisan  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  offers  a  plan  to  salvage  and  to  keep 
solvent  the  Social  Security  system.  The  vot« 
of  the  Commission  to  adopt  these  recom- 
mendations, by  such  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, vindicates  my  belief  that  great  deci- 
sions of  our  time  must  be  made  in  a  biparti- 
san way.  ,^     ^  .    , . 

I  believed  at  the  time  the  President  decid- 
ed to  establish  this  Commission  last  spring, 
that  an  issue  of  this  Importance  demanded 
the  cooperation  of  the  two  great  national 
political  parties  and  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  arena  of  partisan  politics.  This  decision 
tonight  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  our  abili- 
ty to  forge  a  bipartisan  coalition  on  such 

issues. 

It  Is  now  Incumbent  on  the  leadership  and 
the  members  of  Congress  to  take  th«e  mi- 
tiatlves  and  ratify  them.  It  Is  a  sound  plai^ 
and  I  Join  with  President  Reagan  and 
Speaker  OT*elll  In  the  commitment  to  work 
for  its  enactment. 

I  want  to  express  my  particular  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Bob  Dole.  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Senator  John  Heinz 
and  Senator  Bill  Armstrong,  aU  of  whom  I 
asked  to  serve  on  the  Commission,  for  their 
Invaluable  contributions.  I  give  my  whole- 
hearted thanks  to  Alan  Greenspan,  the 
Commission  Chairman,  for  the  successful 
conclusion  of  a  monumental  task. 


Statement  or  House  Republican  Leader 
Robert  H.  Michel 

It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  the  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Social  Security  has  reached 
agreement  on  recommendations  for  the  im- 
mediate and  long  term  financing  of  the 
Social  Security  system. 

It  has  been  more  than  two  years  since  the 
financial  crisis  facing  Social  Security 
became  palnf  uUy  evident  to  the  Administre- 
tion  and  the  Congress.  It  was  not  until 
those  who  chose  to  demagogue  the  issue 
fully  realized  the  depth  of  the  problem  that 
any  bipartisan  solutions  could  be  sought. 

The  Commissions  recommendations  are 
not  entirely  what  I  would  have  preferred: 
however  I  will  join  with  the  President,  the 
Speaker  and  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  in 
supporting  and  working  their  enactment  in 
a  truly  bipartisan  fashion. 

I  commend  Chairman  Greenspan  and  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  put  the  in- 
tegrities of  the  Social  Security  system  above 
all  other  considerations  in  arriving  at  th^ 
recommendations.  I  must  also  commend  the 
President  for  exercising  both  leadership  and 
statesmanship  in  seeking  this  bipartisan 
agreement. 
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outlined  to  me  by  Claude 
Robert  Ball  constitute  a  f  rame- 
»nstructive  bipartisan  solution 
Security  problems, 
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Congressional  Approval 
Washington.— Senator  Bob  Dole,  Chair- 
man of  the  (Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
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a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform,  praised  the  biparti- 
san agreement  reached  by  the  Commission 
over  the  weekend.  "The  package  Is  bal- 
anced, fair,  and  responsible,"  Senator  Dole 
said. 

"The  Commission,  with  the  cooperation 
and  approval  of  President  Reagan  and 
Speaker  O'Neill,  has  developed  a  consensus 
reform  package  which  merits  speedy  Con- 
gressional approval,"  Senator  Dole  said. 
"Once  the  members  of  the  Conunlssion 
reached  agreement  on  the  size  and  severity 
of  the  financing  crisis,  the  painful  process 
of  seeking  consensus  on  recommendations 
to  save  the  system  went  forward.  We  consid- 
ered every  possible  option  for  ensuring 
short  and  long  term  solvency.  While  no  one 
member  of  the  Commission  may  be  totally 
happy  with  our  recommendations,  we  have 
kept  faith  with  Social  Security   benefici- 


aries—current benefit  levels  will  be  main- 
tained." 

Dole  announced  today  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  begin  hearings  short- 
ly on  the  compromise  package.  The  Chair- 
man predicted  congressional  approval  of  the 
package  in  early  May. 

"Prgsident  Reagan  told  me  today  that  he 
will  actively  support  and  work  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bipartisan  agreement."  said  Sen- 
ator Dole,  following  a  telephone  call  from 
the  President.  "With  the  anticipated  coop- 
eration of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  Dan  Rostenkowski,  we 
can  put  this  important  Issue  behind  us. 
Again,  I  commend  President  Reagan  and 
Speaker  O'Neill  for  the  high  standard  of 
leadership  they  demonstrated  in  helping 
the  Commission  reach  this  historic  agree- 
ment." 
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tECTIONS  101  and  102 

Coverage  )/  Employees  of  Nonprofit  Orga- 
nization* a\  id  Newly  Hired  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 

Present 
the  Nation 
security 
are  Federal 
State  and 
million), 
employees 

Federal 
ered    undei 
system  are 
social  security 
(About  7 
covered  by 


Approximately  91  percent  of 

workers  are  covered  by  social 

major  groups  not  now  covered 

civilian  employees  (2.7  million), 

l^>cal  government  employees  (3.9 

private,  nonprofit  organization 

(kbout  1  million). 

c\inlian  employees  that  are  cov- 

a    Federal    staff    retirement 
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as  are  members  of  Congress. 
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Employees  of  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  are  covered  only  through 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  States. 
Under  the  agreements,  each  State  decides 
what  groups  will  be  covered,  subject  to  pro- 
visions in  the  Federal  law  which  assure  re- 
tirement system  members  a  voice  in  the  cov- 
erage decision.  About  74  percent  of  State 
and  local  employees  are  covered  under 
social  security. 

Employees  of  nonprofit  religious,  charita- 
ble, educational,  or  other  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations specified  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  are  covered  under 
Social  Security  if  the  organization  files  a 
certificate  with  the  IRS  waiving  Its  exemp- 
tion from  social  security  taxation.  About  80- 


90  percent  of  nonprofit  employees  are  cov- 
ered under  Social  Security. 

Proposed  Change:  Extend  mandatory  cov- 
erage to  all  nonprofit  employees,  all  new 
Federal  employees,  all  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
Effective  Date:  January  1, 1984. 
Revenue  GaiTL  The  following  table  re- 
flecU  the  savings  to  the  OASDI  trust  funds, 
based  on  assumptions  by  the  NCSSR. 
Short-range  (calendar  years):  Billions 

1984 $1 

1985 2 

1986 3 

1987 4 

1988 4 
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1989.. 


+.i  percent  of 


20 

taxable  pay- 


or 


1983-89, 
Long-range: 
roll. 

SECTION  103 

Duratiion  of  Agreement  for  Coverage 
StaU  and  Local  Employee*. 

Present  Law:  Employees  of  State  and  loc^ 
governments  may  be  covered  under  social 
security  at  the  option  of  the  SUte  and  in 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Coverage  may  be  terminat- 
ed if  the  SUte  gives  2  years'  written  notice 
of  such  intent.  Notice  can  only  be  given 
after  a  SUte  or  local  group  has  been  cov- 
ered for  at  least  5  years.  Once  coverage  Is 
terminated,  the  group  can  never  again  be 
covered  under  social  security. 

Proposed  Change:  No  longer  permit  SUte 
and  local  governments  which  have  elected 
social  security  coverage  for  their  employe^ 
to  terminate  such  coverage.  Pending  termi- 
nation notices  would  be  invalid. 
Effective  Date:  On  enactment. 
Revenue  Gain:  The  following  table  dis- 
plays the  additional  revenues  to  the  OASOI 
trust  funds,  based  on  assumptions  used  by 
the  UCSSR. 
Short-range  (calendar  yeare):  BiUtont 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 » 

1988 

1989 


In  addition,  the  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  that  can  be  disregarded  in  deter- 
mining SSI  payments  and  eligibility,  would 
be  increased  from  $20  to  $50  monthly.  (This 
would  not  be  a  generalized  increase  in  the 
income  disregard.)  This  proposal  would 
become  effective  for  SSI  benefits  payable 
for  months  after  June,  1983. 

Cost/Savings:  The  following  Uble  shows 
the  savings  (-)  to  the  OASDI  trust  funds 
and  the  cost  (  +  )  to  the  SSI  program,  based 
on  assumptions  used  by  the  NCSSR. 
OASDE  (calendar  years):  BiUitnu 


1988.. 
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>  Less  than  $500,000,000. 

Long-range:  negligible. 

SECTION  201 

Shift  of  Co*t-of-Living  Adju*tment  to  a 
Calendar  Year  BasU 

Present  Law:  The  automatic  cost-of-livmg 
adjustment  (COLA)  of  social  security  bene- 
fiU  is  applicable  to  June  benefits  (payable 
early  in  July).  The  amount  of  the  increase  is 
equal  to  the  percenUge  by  which  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (for  Urban  Wage  Earners 
and  Clerical  Workers,  CPI-W)  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year  has  increased 
over  the  CPI  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year.  No  COLA  is  paid  unless 
the  increase  in  the  CPI  is  at  least  3  percent. 
By  law,  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the  SSI 
program  are  made  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  amount  as  the  increases  in  social 
security. 

In  determining  an  individuals  payment 
and  eligibility  under  the  SSI  program 
(means-tested  assistance  for  the  needy  el- 
derly and  disabled).  $20  per  month  in 
income,  including  social  security,  is  disre- 
garded. An  additional  amount  is  disregarded 
If  the  Individual  has  income  from  earnings. 
Proposed  Change:  Provide  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  social  security 
benefits  on  a  calendar  year  basis.  Beginning 
in  1983.  the  COLA  for  OASDI  benefits 
would  be  applied  to  the  December  benefit, 
which  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary. For  1983,  the  COLA  would  be  calculat- 
ed as  under  current  law  (i.e.,  the  change  in 
the  CPI  for  the  first  quarter  of  1983  over 
the  CPI  for  the  first  quarter  of  1982).  Be- 
ginning with  the  COLA  for  1984,  the  adjust- 
ment would  be  computed  by  comparing  the 
increase  in  the  CPI  for  the  third  quarter  of 
a  year  over  the  CPI  for  the  third  quarter  of 
the  previous  year.  This  would  ensure  that 
the  lag  between  the  end  of  the  period  over 
which  the  COLA  is  measured  and  the  time 
the  COLA  is  actually  applied  to  benefiU  re- 
mains 3  months. 


1983-89 +  ^'S 

OASDI  Long-range:  -.27  percent  of  tax- 
able payroll. 

SECTION  202 

Elimination  of  "WindfaU"  BenefiU  for  In- 
dividuals Receiving  Pensions  from  Non- 
Covered  Employment 

Present  Law:  Social  Security  benefits  for 
workers  with  low  average  earnings  are  a  rel- 
atively high  proportion  (up  to  90  percent)  of 
their  average  earnings  under  social  security. 
However,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
persons  who  have  a  lifetime  of  low  earnings 
and  those  who  have  low  average  earnings 
only  because  they  worked  few  years  in  cov- 
ered employment  (possibly  at  high  wages) 
and  many  years  in  employment  not  covered 
by  social  security.  Both  groups  receive  the 
heavily  weighted  social  security  benefit  in- 
tended for  the  first  group.  The  heavily 
weighted  benefit  paid  to  the  second  group  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  windfall. 

The  present  law  benefit  formula  for  per- 
sons who  reach  age  62  or  become  disabled  In 
1983  is:  90  percent  of  the  first  $254  of  aver- 
age indexed  monthly  earnings  in  covered 
employment  (AIME),  plus  32  percent  of 
AIME  over  $254  and  up  to  $1,528,  plus  15 
percent  of  AIME  in  excess  of  $1,528. 

Proposed  Change:  Retired  and  disabled 
workers  who  become  eligible  for  a  pension 
based  on  non-covered  employment  after 
1983  would  have  their  social  security  benefit 
reduced  (but  not  eliminated).  For  such 
workers,  the  heavily  weighted  90-percent 
factor  in  the  benefit  formula  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  factor  of  32  percent.  In  no  case 
would  toUl  benefits  be  less  than  the  present 
law  social  security  benefit  plus  50  percent  of 
the  worker's  pension  based  on  non-covered 
employment.  Survivors  benefits  would  not 

Vw>  of f  Ao^^ri 

Effective:  January  1.  1984,  for  retired  or 
disabled  workers  who  first  become  eligible 
for  a  non-covered  pension  after  1983. 

Savings:  The  following  Uble  displays  the 
savings  to  the  OASDI  trust  funds,  based  on 
assumptions  used  by  the  NCSSR: 
Short-range  (calendar  years):  BiUiom 

1984 { [\ 

1985 

1986 „. 

1987 <   ' 


1984-89 

>  Less  than  tSOO.000.000. 

Long-range:  .01  percent  of  taxable  payrolL 

SECTION  203 

Benefit*  for  Divorced  or  Di*aMed  Widow 
or  Widower  Who  Remarries. 

Present  Law:  Widow(erf*  benefit*  are  pay- 
able at  age  60  to  spouses  who:  (1)  were  mar- 
ried to  the  wage  earner  at  the  time  of  death, 
(2)  had  been  married  for  nine  months 
before  the  death  of  the  wage  earner,  and  (3) 
do  not  remarry  before  age  60  unless  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  ended  in  death,  divorce  or 
annulment.  If  the  widow(er)  marries  after 
age  60.  he  or  she  receives  the  largest  benefit 
to  which  he  or  she  is  entitled  as  a  wage 
earner,  widow(er)  or  spouse. 

DUabled  Widowfer}*  benefiU  are  payable 
from  age  50  to  60  to  disabled  spouses  who: 
(1)  were  married  to  the  wage  earner  at  the 
time  of  death.  (2)  had  been  married  to  the 
wage  earner  for  nine  months  before  the 
time  of  death,  and  (3)  are  not  married. 
These  benefits  convert  to  widow(er>s  bene- 
fite  at  age  60. 

Surmving  Divorced  Spoute*  benefit*  are 
payable  at  age  80  to  spouses  who:  (1)  were 
divorced  from  the  wage  earner  at  the  time 
of  death,  (2)  had  been  married  to  the  wage 
earner  for  10  years  before  divorce,  and  (3) 
are  not  married. 

Disabled  Surviving  Divorced  Spoute*  ben- 
efits are  payable  from  age  50  to  60  to  di- 
vorced spouses  who:  (1)  were  divorced  from 
the  wage  earner  at  the  time  of  death,  (2) 
had  been  married  to  the  wage  earner  for  10 
years  before  divorce,  and  (3)  are  not  mar- 
ried. These  benef ite  convert  to  Surviving  Di- 
vorced Spouses  benef  ite  at  age  60. 

Proposed  Change:  As  is  the  case  for 
widows  and  widowers,  allow  benefite  to  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  to  certain  beneficiaries 
upon  remarriage  if  that  marriage  takes 
place  after  the  age  of  first  eligibility  for 
benefits.  No  change  would  be  made  in  the 
current  dual  entitlement  provision  of  the 
law  which  allows  only  the  highest  benefit  to 
which  an  individual  is  eligible  to  be  drawn. 
DiaabUd  Widowferts  benefits  woiUd  be 
payable  to  those  who  remarry  after  age  50. 
Surviving  Divorced  Spouses  benefit* 
would  be  payable  to  those  who  remarry 
after  age  60.  „  .. 

Disabled  Surviving  Divorced  Spouses  ben- 
efits would  be  payable  to  those  who  remarry 
after  age  50.  ,         »     , 

Divorced  spouses  would  continue  to  lose 
eligibility  for  benefits  upon  remarriage. 

Effective  date:  For  benefits  payable  for 
months  after  December  1983. 

Cost  The  following  Uble  displays  the  cost 
to  the  OASDI  trust  funds,  based  on  asstimp- 
tlons  used  by  NCSSR. 
Short-range  (calendar  years):  BiUiont 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 
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<  Less  than  $500,000,000. 

Long-range:  Negligible. 

Change  in  Indexing  for  Deferred  Surmvor 

Benefits.  ^       . 

Present  Law:  Survivor  benefite  are  based 

on  the  amount  of  benefite  that  would  have 

been  payable  to  the  deceased  worker  as  de- 
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applying  a  benefit  formula  to 
,  earnings  in  covered  employ- 
earnings  are  Indexed  to  reflect 
le  wage  increases  through  the 
.  before  the  death  of  the  worker, 
irith  the  year  of  death,  benefit 
ixed  to  price  changes, 
worker  die  long  before  retire- 
benefit  to  which  the  widowed 
ultiinately  becomes  eligible  in  old- 
Jisability)  is  based  on  outdated 
women  who  become  widowed 
.^  young  age.  but  do  not  become 
benefits  for  many  years,  are  de- 
eir  husband's  unrealized  earn- 
as  the  economy-wide  wage  in- 
may  have  occurred  since  the 
th^ir  husbands. 

Change:  In  the  case  of  deferred 

continue    indexing    the 

._-  to  reflect  economy-wide 

rather  than  price  increases. 

indexing  would  apply  through 

worker  would  have  reached  age 

years  before  the  survivor  be- 

for  aged  or  disabled  widow's 

whichever  is  earlier. 

For  persons  becoming  eligible 
after  December  31.  1983. 
following  Uble  displays  the  cost 
..josal  to  the  OASDI  trust  funds, 
a^umptions  used  by  the  NCSSR: 
(calendar  years):  Billions 
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SEcnon  aoa 

Increase  in  Benefit  Amount  for  DUabUd 
Widows  and  Widoioers. 

Present  Law:  Social  security  benefits  for 
widows  and  widowers  are  first  payable  at 
age  60.  Benefits  are  payable  in  full  (i.e..  100 
percent  of  the  workers  primary  insurance 
amount)  at  age  65.  and  at  reduced  rates  at 
ages  60-64  (i.e.,  phasing  up  from  71.5  per- 
cent of  the  primary  insurance  amount  at 
age  60).  Benefits  are  also  payable  at  reduced 
rates  to  disabled  widows  and  widowers  aged 
50-59  (i.e..  phasing  up  from  50  percent  of 
the  primary  insurance  amount  at  age  50). 

Proposed  Change:  Increase  disabled 
widow(er)s  benefits  to  71.5  percent  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount,  the  amount  to 
which  widow(ers)s  are  entitled  at  age  60. 

Effective:  Effective  for  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits  payable  for  months  after  De- 
cember 1983. 

Cost  The  following  table  displays  the  cost 
of  this  proposal  to  the  OASDI  trust  funds, 
based  on  assumptions  used  by  the  NCSSR: 
Short  range  (calendar  year):  BiUiom 


(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 


$.2 

■  Less  than  $SOO.(XM).0OO. 

Long-ranfe:  .05  percent  of  Uxable  payroll. 

SECTION  305 

for  Divorced  Spouses  Regardless 
Whether  Former  Spouse  Has  Retired. 

,.aw:  A  divorced  spouse,  eligible 

at  age  62.  may  not  begin  to 

security    benefits    until    the 

to  draw  benefits.  For  some  di- 

__.  this  means  that  they  must 

years  beyond  their  own  retire- 

(either  because  their  ex-spouse 

retifement  or  otherwise  fails  to  apply 

)  before  they  can  begin  to  draw 


Change:  Make  benefits  payable 

to  divorced  spouses  (who  have 

for  at  least  2  years)  if  the 

is  eligible  for  retirement  ben- 

or    not    they    have    been 

suspended  because  of  substantial 


effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
divorced  spouse  from  the  eam- 
a^plied  to  the  worker. 

On    enactment,    for    monthly 

benefits  payable  for  months 

1983. 

cost  of  this  proposal  to  the 

funds,  based  on  assumptions 

NCSSR: 

(calendar  year):  BiltUttu 
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1984-89 

'  Less  than  $500,000,000. 

Long  range:  0.01  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll. 

SECTION  307 

Adjustment  of  Coat-of-Living  Increase 
When  Trust  Fund  Ratio  Falls  Below  20  Per- 
cent 

Present  Law:  The  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustment  (COLA)  in  social  security  bene- 
fits is  applicable  to  the  June  benefit,  which 
is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
amount  of  the  increase  is  equal  to  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical 
Workers,  CPI-W)  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  calendar  year  has  Increased  over  the 
CIP  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  previous  cal- 
endar year.  No  cost-of-living  adjustment  is 
made  unless  the  increase  in  the  CPI  is  af 
least  three  percent. 

Proposed  Change:  To  help  stabilize  social 
security  outgo  relative  to  income,  this  provi- 
sion would  trigger  the  indexing  of  benefits 
to  the  lower  of  the  increases  in  wages  or 
prices  whenever  trust  fund  reserves  are 
critically  low.  When  reserves  accumulate 
again,  provision  would  be  made  for  (1)  re- 
payment of  amounts  foregone  in  earlier 
years  and  (2)  reinstatement  of  full  ongoing 
benefit  levels  based  on  full  CPI  increases. 
The  triggering  of  this  modified  cost  of  living 
adjustment  and  the  payback  would  be  based 
on  the  OASDI  trust  fund  ratio  (the  OASI 
and  DI  trust  fund  balances  in  the  funds,  ex- 
clusive of  any  outstanding  loans  from  the 
HI  trust  fund,  as  a  percentage  of  the  esti- 
mated outgo  from  the  funds  in  the  next 
year). 

More  specifically,  beginning  in  1988,  at 
the  earliest,  if  the  ratio  for  the  combined 
OASDI  trust  funds  at  the  beginning  of  a 
year  is  less  than  20  percent,  the  COLA  pay- 
able would  be  based  on  the  increase  in  the 
CPI  or  the  increase  in  wages,  whichever  is 
lower.  (For  1988  only,  the  combined  trust 
fund  ratio  would  be  computed  on  an  esti- 
mated basis  as  of  December  31,  1988.)  When 
the  fund  ratio  at  the  beginning  of  a  year 
(following  a  period  of  wage  indexing)  ex- 
ceeds the  trigger  level  of  32  percent,  "catch- 


up" payments  would  be  provided  and  ongo- 
ing benefit  amounts  would  be  increased  to 
the  level  they  would  have  been  if  a  full  CPI 
increase  had  been  given  in  each  year. 

To  determine  the  "catch-up"  amount,  the 
cumulative  benefit  reduction  from  the  last 
increase  based  on  the  CPI  through  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "catch-up"  year  would  be  cal- 
culated for  each  recipient.  That  amount 
would  be  payable  over  the  12  months  of  the 
catch-up  year.  After  the  twelve-month  pay- 
back period,  benefits  would  be  increased  by 
the  percentage  needed  to  give  benefiU  equal 
to  the  amount  that  would  have  been  paid  If 
all  past  cost-of-living  increases  had  been 
based  on  the  CPI.  If  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient funds  available  to  provide  a  complete 
"catch-up",  then  the  12-month  period  would 
be  pro-rated  so  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  "catch-up"  would  equal  the  funds  avail- 
able. Individuals  would  not  be  repaid  for 
any  periods  they  did  not  actually  receive  a 
COLA  at  a  rate  based  on  wage  increases. 

This  change  would  not  apply  to  the  SSI 
program,  which  is  financed  out  of  Federal 
general  revenues. 

Cost/Savings:  This  proposal  is  estimated 
to  have  no  impact  on  the  trust  funds  under 
NCSSR  economic  assumptions. 

SECTION  30S 

Increase  In  Old-Age  Insurance  Benefit 
Amounts  on  Account  of  Delayed  Retirement 

Present  Law:  A  worker  who  delays  retire- 
ment beyond  age  65  (i.e..  does  not  actually 
receive  social  security  benefits)  is  eligible 
for  a  delayed  retirement  credit  (DRC).  The 
worker's  benefit  is  increased  for  each  month 
after  age  65  and  prior  to  age  70  (age  72 
before  1983)  for  which  benefits  are  not  paid, 
either  because  of  earnings  or  because  the 
worker  does  not  claim  benefits.  For  workers 
eligible  for  benefits  after  1978.  the  delayed 
retirement  credit  is  equal  to  3  percent  per 
year  (one-quarter  of  1  percent  per  month). 
For  workers  eligible  before  1979,  the  credit 
is  equal  to  1  percent  per  year  (one-twelfth 
of  1  percent  per  month). 

Proposed  Change:  Gradually  increase,  be- 
tween 1990  and  2010,  the  delayed  retirement 
credit  to  8  percent  per  year. 

Effective:  For  workers  attaining  age  65  in 
1990  and  after. 

Cost  This  proposal  is  estimated  to  cost 
the  OASDI  trust  funds  0.1  percent  of  tax- 
able payroll  in  the  long-range. 

SECTION  303 

Taxation  of  Social  Security  Benefits  for 
Higher-Income  Persons. 

Present  law:  Under  a  series  of  rulings  in 
1938  and  1941  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  social  security  benefits  are  excluded 
from  gross  income  for  purposes  of  the 
income  tax.  Railroad  retirement  benefits 
are  excluded  under  the  provision  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Proposed  Change:  Under  the  provision, 
one-half  of  an  individual's  social  security 
benefits  would  be  included  in  adjusted  gross 
income  if  other  adjusted  gross  income  ex- 
ceeded the  base  amount.  The  base  amount 
would  be  $25,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return,  $20,000  in  the  case  of  a  single  tax- 
payer or  a  married  taxpayer  filing  a  sepa- 
rate return  (except  that  the  base  amount 
would  be  zero  in  the  case  of  a  married  tax- 
payer filing  a  separate  return  when  the  tax- 
payer does  not  live  apart  from  his  spouse  at 
all  times  during  the  taxable  year). 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices would  be  required  to  file  information 
returns  with  respect  to  social  security  pay- 
ments, indicating  the  amount  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  paid  to  an  individual  during 
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the  year  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Individual  to  whom  paid.  Copies  of  these  re- 
turns would  be  provided  to  the  recipients  of 
social  security  benefits.       „        .  ,  .. 

Beginning  in  1984.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  required  to  transfer  to 
the  appropriate  trust  funds,  on  at  least  a 
quarterly  basis,  the  revenues  generated 
under  thU  provision. 

Effective  daU:  The  provision  would  apply 
to  benefits  received  after  December  31. 
1983.  which  are  attributable  to  periods  after 

Revenue  Gain:  The  following  Uble  dte- 
plays  the  estimated  additional  revenues  to 
the  OASDI  trust  funds: 
Short  range  (calendar  year):  BiUion 

1984 '^ 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 
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not  subject  to  the  OASDI  of  HI  tax.  nor  are 
they  deemed  covered  earnings  for  purposes 
of  social  security.  IRC  amendments  enacted 
in  1978  provide  that  a  plan  may  qualify 
under  section  401  even  though  it  offers  em 


Revenue  Gain:  The  following  table  dis- 
plays the  estimated  additional  revenues  to 
the  OASDI  trust  funds,  based  on  assump- 
tions used  by  the  NCSSR. 
Short  range  (calendar  year):  BiUiom 
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Long  range:  0.60  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roil. 

SECTION  303 

Acceleration  of  Increase  in  FICA  Taxes; 
1984  Employee  FICA  Tax  Credit 

Present  Law:  The  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  (PICA)  imposes  two  taxes- 
old-age,  survivor  and  disability  insurance 
(OASDI).  and  hospital  insurance  (HI)  on 
employes  and  employers.  These  social  secu- 
rity taxes  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  by  both 
the  employer  and  employee  on  wages 
earned  in  employment  covered  by  social  se- 
curity up  to  the  maximum  amount  credita- 
ble for  the  year.  The  current  OASDI  rate  is 
5  40  percent.  This  rate  is  scheduled  to  in- 
crease to  5.70  percent  in  1985  and  to  6.20 
percent  in  1990. 

Also,  under  present  law  employees  do  not 
receive  an  Income  tax  credit  for  OASDI  or 
HI  taxes  paid. 

Proposal:  This  provision  would:  (1)  move 
the  1985  OASDI  tax  rate  of  5.7  percent  for 
employers  and  employees  to  1984;  (2)  keep 
the  current  law  rate  of  5.7  percent  for  1985- 
87;  (3)  reschedule  the  1988-89  rate  to  6.06 
percent,  and  (4)  make  no  change  in  the  tax 
rate  for  1990  and  thereafter.  In  addition,  for 
wages  received  during  calendar  year  1984, 
employees  would  be  eligible  for  a  refundable 
tax  credit  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  employee  rate  caused  by  accel- 
erating the  1985  tax  rate  into  1984  (i.e.,  0.3 
percent  of  their  includable  wages).  Employ- 
ees would  receive  this  credit  as  an  offset  to 
the  amount  of  FICA  tax  withheld  from 
their  paychecks  during  calendar  year  1984. 

The  HI  tax  rate  schedules  now  in  the  law 
would  not  be  altered.  Moreover,  these  rate 
increases  would  not  apply  to  railroad  retire- 
ment taxes. 

The  following  table  compares  the  pro- 
posed Ux  changes  with  current  law: 

SOQAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES-EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES,  EACH  (PERCENT) 


1984-89 

>  Less  than  tSOO.000.000. 

Long  range:  0.02  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roU. 

SECTION  304 

Self-Employment  Taxes;  Deduction  for  SO 
percent  of  Self- Employment  Tax. 

Present  law:  The  Self-Employment  Con- 
tributions Act  imposes  two  taxes  <  OASDI 
and  HI)  on  self-employed  individuals.  The 
OASDI  tax  rate  on  the  self-employed  U  ap- 
proximately equal  to  1.5  times  the  employee 
rate  It  is  scheduled  to  rise  from  8.05  per- 
cent in  1983  to  8.55  percent  in  1985.  and  9.3 
percent  in  1990  and  thereafter.  Under 
present  law,  self-employed  persons  cannot 
deduct  from  Federal  income  taxes,  as  a  busi- 
ness expense,  any  OASDI  taxes  paid. 

Proposed  Change:  This  provision  would 
make  the  self-employed  OASDI  tax  rate 
equal  to  the  combined  employer-employee 
rate  beginning  in  1984.  as  those  rates  are 
rescheduled  under  Section  103.  Also  begin- 
ning In  1984.  self-employed  individuate 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  for  income  tax 
purposes  50  percent  of  self-employment 
OASDI  taxes  paid.  This  deduction  would  be 
allowed  in  computing  adjusted  gross  income. 
The  HI  tax  rate  schedule  for  the  self-em- 
ployed now  in  the  law  would  not  be  altered. 
The  following  Uble  compares  the  pro- 
posed tax  changes  with  cun  ent  taw: 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES  FOR  THE  SELf-EMPLOYED 
(PERCENT) 


ployees  a  choice  of  receiving  cash  or  having 
contributions  made  to  the  trust.  (If  the  em- 
ployee elects  to  receive  cash,  the  payments 
are  covered  under  social  security.) 

Proposed  Change:  Include  in  taxable 
wages  for  purposes  of  OASDHI,  those  salary 
reductions  made  under  salary-reduction 
plans  qualifying  under  Section  401(k)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Effective:  Applies  to  payments  made  after 
December  31.  1983. 

Cost/Savings:  This  proposal  would  not 
produce  significant  additional  income  to  the 
OSADHI  programs  currently,  because  not 
many  of  these  salary-reduction  plans  have 
yet  been  put  into  effect.  However,  if  the 
proposal  is  not  enacted,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  many  such  plans  wlU  be  instituted  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  proposal,  consid- 
erable decreases  in  OASDHI  tax  income  and 
in  benefit  credits  to  the  trust  funds  would 
result. 

SECTION  401 

Allocations  to  DuabUity  Insurance  Trust 

Fund. 

Present  Law:  The  foUowing  Uble  disptays 
the  tax  rate  aUocation  between  OASI  and 
DI  for  employers,  employees  and  the  self- 
employed: 

OASDI  TAX  RATES 
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Revenue  Gain:  The  following  Uble  dis- 
plays the  estimated  additional  revenues  to 
the  OASDI  trust  funds: 
Short  range  (calendar  year):  BiUions 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 - 


Proposed  change:  Reallocate  the  OASDI 
Ux  rates  in  order  to  achieve  approximately 
the  same  trust  fund  ratios  (the  balance  in  a 
trust  fund  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  as  a 
percentage  of  the  projected  outgo  for  that 
year)  in  both  the  OASI  and  DI  trust  funds. 
The  allocation  for  the  seU-employed  would 
be  double  the  employee  tax  rate  because  of 
the  impact  of  section  104  of  the  biU.  The 
following  Uble  displays  the  new  tax  rate  al- 
location under  the  proposaL 
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Long  range:  0.19  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll. 

SECTION  305 

Coverage  of  Payments  Under  Salary  Re- 
duction Plans.  ..WW 

Present  Law:  Any  payment  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary  to  or  from 
a  qualified  Ux-free  trust  forming  part  of  a 
stock  bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing  plan 
of  an  employer  under  section  401  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  (IRC)  is  excluded  from 
social  security  coverage.  Such  payments  are 
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Cost/Savings:  There  would  be  a  negligible 
impact  on  the  combined  OASDI  trust  funds. 

SECTION  403 

Interfund  Borrowing  ExtensiorL 
Present  Law:  Public  Law  97-123  author- 
ized through  December  31.  1982.  borrowing 
between  the  OASI,  DI,  and  HI  trust  funds 
whenever  it  was  determined  by  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee  (the  Secretary  of  Treasury) 
that  additional  funds  were  needed  to  pay 
benefits.  The  Conference  Report  specified 
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Effective: 


___  borrowed  could  not  exceed 
ifqulred  to  enstire  benefit  pay- 
months.  Under  this  authority, 
was  transferred  to  the  OASI 

the  DI  and  HI  trust  funds 

transfer  is  expected  to  be  suf f i- 
pe^it  timely  payment  of  OASI 
ugh  June  1983. 

law.  the  borrowing  fund  is  re- 
;  periodic  interest  payments 
balances.  Also  the  loan  must 
w|ien  the  Managing  Trustee  de- 
the  assets  of  the  borrowing 
sulficlent  to  begin  repayment.  Ae- 
on the  amounts  borrowed  by 
$33  million  at  the  end  of  1982 
to  total  approximately  (800 
1983. 
iThange:  Through  1987.  author- 
borrowing  between  the  OASI 
funds  and  from  the  HI  trust 
governing   repayment   of 
interest  payments  on  outstand- 
would  be  the  same  as  under 


mike 


thkt 


July 


Provi  lions 


()n( 


enactment. 
Cost/Savi^O*:  Negligible. 

SECTION  403 


<th- 


secur  ty 


Crediting 
Checks  to 
Present 
social 
submitted 
tration  to 
amount  of 
withdrawn 
funds  smd 
beneficiaries . 
some  benef  i , 
present 
check  is  not 
cally  t>een 
funds.  The 
holds  these 
Proposed 
General 
OASOI  tru4t 
equal  to 
checks  which 
ment  of  thii 
enactment 
months 
future,  the 
required  to 
essary  to 
trust  funds 
for  the 

Effective 
would  be 
ment  of  the 

Reventie 
plays  the 
based  on 
Short 

1983 

1984.... 

1985.... 
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1987.... 

1988.... 

1989.... 


1983-4» 
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Unnegotiated 


Amounts      of 

Trust  Funds. 

Lciiw:  When  payments  are  made  to 

beneficiaries,  a  voucher  is 

the  Social  Security  Adminis- 

Treasury  Department  for  the 

senefits.  This  amount  is  then 

rom  the  social  security  trust 

he  payments  are  sent  to  the 

For  any  number  of  reasons, 

checks  are  not  cashed.  Under 

regardless    of   why    a 

cashed,  the  money  has  techni- 

by  the  social  security  trust 

General  Fund  of  the  Treasury 

Funds  until  the  check  is  cashed. 

Change:  Reimburse    from   the 

of    the    Treasury    to    the 

funds  a  lump  sum  payment 

amount  of  uncashed  OASDI 

were  issued  prior  to  the  enact- 

provision,  which  on  the  date  of 

remain     unnegotiated     twelve 

their  date  of  issuance.  In  the 

Secretary  of  Treasury  would  be 

ake  such  actions  as  may  be  nee- 

e  isure  that  the  social  security 

ire  credited  on  an  ongoing  basis 

of  unnegotiated  checks. 
Date:  The  lump  sum  transfer 
m  Lde  thirty  days  after  the  enact- 
provision. 

iTOtn.'  The  following  table  dis- 

to  the  OASDI  tnut  funds, 

as^unptions  used  by  the  NCSSR. 

year  buhoiu 

$0.8 


b^ 
tie 


prtcedure. 


s|  tent ' 


Find 


after 


:  amotint 


range  calendar ; 


Pre-19$7  MUitary  Wage  Creditf— For 
World  War  II  veterans,  noncontributory 
wage  credits  of  $160  for  each  month  of 
active  military  service.  Theae  credits  were 
provided  to  protect  veterans  from  losing 
social  security  coverage  during  their  mili- 
tary service.  This  type  of  credit  applies  to 
military  service  from  1940  to  1957. 

Postl956  Military  Wage  Credits— Noncon- 
tributory wage  credits  of  $300  per  quarter 
($1,200  per  year,  subject  to  the  maximum 
earnings  base)  for  military  service  per- 
formed after  1956  to  recognize  the  value  of 
non-cash  compensation,  such  as  food,  shel- 
ter and  medical  services.  (In  1957,  members 
of  the  military  were  compulsorily  covered 
under  social  security.) 

To  finance  the  additional  costs  incurred  in 
paying  the  benefits  based  on  periods  of  mili- 
tary service  for  which  no  contributions  were 
made,  the  social  security  trust  funds  receive 
reimbursements  from  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury.  The  annual  reimbursement  to 
the  trust  funds  has  been  about  $700  million 
in  recent  years. 

Proposed  Change:  Credit  the  OASDI  trust 
funds,  in  a  lump  sum,  with  an  amount  equal 
to  the  estimated  additional  cost  of  providing 
future  benefits  based  on  pre- 1957  military 
wage  credits.  This  estimate  would  be  adjust- 
ed every  five  years  to  reflect  actual  experi- 
ence. 

In  addition,  the  OASDI  trust  funds  would 
be  credited  with  a  lump  sum  payment  equal- 
ing the  taxes  that  would  have  been  collected 
and  the  interest  that  would  have  been 
earned  if  the  credits  for  service  after  1956 
and  before  1983  had  been  taxed  as  they 
were  earned,  less  the  reimbursements  al- 
ready received.  Beginning  in  1983,  a  general 
fund  appropriation  would  reimburse  the 
trust  funds  annually  for  the  employer-em- 
ployee taxes  on  additional  military  wage 
credits  given  for  non-cash  compensation  in 
the  previous  year. 

Effective:  Lump  sums  would  be  payable  30 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  le^lation. 

Revenue  GaijL-  The  additional  revenue  to 
the  OASDI  trust  funds  is  reflected  in  the 
following  table,  based  on  assumptions  used 
by  the  NCSSR. 
Short-range  (calendar  year):  BiUiom 


1.1 


MO.OOO.OOO. 

:  Negligible. 
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MUitary  1  rage  Credits. 

Present  I  .aw:  Since  1946.  the  OASDI 
system  has  provided  noncontributory  wage 
credits  to  p<  rsons  who  served  in  the  military 
forces.  Sucl  i  military  personnel  have  been 
credited  wil  h  earnings  on  which  no  payroll 
taxes  have  seen  paid.  Two  types  of  credits 
have  been  g  ven: 


1983        

18.4 

1984 

1985        .. 

1986 ~.     .. 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1983-89 

16.5 

'  Revenue  loas  of  len  than  tSOO.OOO.OOO. 
Long-range:  Negligible. 

SKCTIOK  406 

Trust  Fund  Investment  Procedure. 

Present  Law:  The  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  is  obligated 
by  law  to  "invest  such  portions  of  the  trust 
funds  as  is  not,  in  his  Judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals".  Investments 
must  be  made  in  special  public-debt  obliga- 
tions (special  Issues  not  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public)  unless  the  managing  trustee  de- 
termines that  investing  in  U.S.  Government 
obligations  available  in  the  open  market  is 
in  the  public  Interest.  Historically,  over  90 
percent  of  the  investments  have  tjeen  in  spe- 
cial Issues. 

Special  issues  have  maturity  dates  which 
are  to  be  set  with  "due  regard"  for  the 
needs  of  the  trust  funds.  They  earn  a  rate 
of  interest  equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
on  all  marketable  Interest-bearing  obliga- 


tions of  the  U.S.  which  are  not  due  or  emll- 
able  for  at  least  4  years. 

The  maturity  dates  of  newly  issued  special 
issues  and  the  redemption  schedule  for  trust 
fluid  investments  are  not  set  by  law,  but  by 
Treasury  procedure.  The  Treasury  attempts 
to  set  the  maturity  dates  for  special  issues 
from  1  to  15  years— so  that  about  V^>  of  the 
total  portfolio  comes  due  in  each  of  the 
next  15  years.  When  securities  must  be  sold 
to  meet  benefit  obligations,  special  issues 
with  the  shortest  duration  until  maturity 
are  sold  first.  In  the  event  that  there  are 
several  seciultles  with  the  same  duration 
until  maturity,  those  with  the  lowest  inter- 
est rate  are  sold  first. 

Proposed  Change:  This  proposal  would 
eliminate  discretion  in  the  Investment  of 
trust  fund  assets.  All  trust  fund  assets 
would  be  reinvested  each  month  at  a  rate  of 
interest  based  on  the  average  market  rate 
on  all  long-term  public-debt  obligations  cur- 
rently held  by  Treasury. 

The  proposal  would  require  the  Managing 
Trustee  to:  (1)  redeem  all  present  special 
issues  at  their  face  amount;  (2)  redeem  all 
flower  bonds  (marketable  govenunent  bonds 
which,  for  inheritance  tax  purposes,  are  re- 
deemable at  par)  at  their  current  market 
values;  and  (3)  invest,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
the  redeemed  Investments  and  all  future 
funds  only  in  special  Issues.  The  Interest 
rate  on  special  issues  would  be  determined 
on  a  month-to-month  basis  and  would  be 
based  on  the  average  market  rate  on  all 
public-debt  obligations  with  a  duration  of 
four  or  more  years  untU  maturity. 

Effective:  The  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment. 

Revenue  Gain:  No  significant  gain  or  loss 
anticipated. 

SECTION  407 

Addition  of  Public  Members  to  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Present  Law:  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  four  social  security  trust  funds  (Old- Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Disability  Insur- 
ance, Hospital  Insurance,  and  Supplemental 
Medical  Insurance)  consists  of,  ex  officio, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Labor,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  serving  as  the  manag- 
ing trustee.  Am^ng  other  responsibilities, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  is  required  to  report 
to  each  year  on  the  operation  and  status  of 
the  trust  funds,  and  review  the  general  poli- 
cies followed  in  managing  the  trust  funds, 
and  recommend  changes  in  such  policies. 

Proposed  Change:  In  order  to  improve 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
trust  funds,  two  public  members  would  be 
added  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  four 
social  security  trust  funds.  The  public  mem- 
bers would  be  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  two 
public  members  could  not  be  from  the  same 
political  party. 

Effective:  Upon  enactment. 

Revenue  Qain:  Negligible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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TITLE  I-CHANGES  IN  COVERAGE 

COVOtAGC  or  NEWLY  HIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  101.  (aKl)  Section  210(a)  of  the 
Social  Secxirity  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  pwagraphs  (5)  and  (6)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  instrumentality  of 
the  United  SUtes.  if  such  service— 

"(A)  would  not  be  included  in  the  term 
employment'  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (5)  or  (6)  of  this  subsection  as  in 
effect  on  January  1. 1983. 

"(B)  te  performed  by  an  Individual  who 
has  been  continuously  in  the  employ  of  the 


United  States  or  an  instrumentality  thereof 
since  December  31. 1983:  and 

"(C)  is  not  service  performed  as  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
or  as  a  Member.  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  or  to  the  Congress: 

"(6)  Service  performed  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  or  any  instrumentality  of 
the  United  SUtes  if  such  service  ta  per- 

"(A)  in  a  penal  institution  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  an  inmate  thereof; 

"(B)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee  in- 
cluded under  section  5351(2)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  certain  in- 
terns, student  nurses,  and  other  student  em- 
ployees of  hospitals  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment), other  than  as  a  medical  or  dental 
intern  or  a  medical  or  dental  resident  in 

training:  or 

"(C)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee 
serving  on  a  temporary  basis  in  case  of  fire, 
storm,  earthquake,  flood,  or  other  similar 

emergencr."-  ..  .^  .  j_j 

(2)  Section  210(p)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "provisions  of—"  and  aU  that 
foUows  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "provi- 
sions of  subsection  (aX5).". 

(bXl)  Section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(5)  service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  instrumentality  of 
the  United  SUtes.  if  such  service— 

"(A)  would  not  be  Included  in  the  term 
employment'  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (5)  or  (6)  of  this  subsection  as  in 
effect  on  January  1, 1983,  and 

"(B)  Is  performed  by  an  Individual  who 
has  been  continuously  in  the  employe  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  an  instrumentality  thereof 
since  December  31, 1983;  and  ^^ 

"(C)  is  not  service  performed  as  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  as  a  Member,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  or  to  the  Congress; 

"(6)  service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  SUtes  if  such  service  is  per- 

"(A)  in  a  penal  institution  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  an  Inmate  thereof: 

"(B)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee  in- 
cluded under  section  5351(2)  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code  (reUtlng  to  certain  in- 
terns, student  nurses,  and  other  student  em- 
ployees of  hospitals  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment), other  than  as  a  medical  or  dental 
intern  or  a  medical  or  dental  resident  in 
training:  or  ,     ^ 

■(C)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee 
serving  on  a  temporary  basis  in  case  of  fire, 
storm,  earthquake,  flood,  or  other  slmUar 

emergency;".  ^        ..  ^  j«  i. 

(2)  Section  3121(uKl)  of  such  Code  te 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  IN  oENEHAL.-For  purposcs  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  sections  3101(b)  and 
3111(b).  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (5)  thereof.". 

(c)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31. 1983. 

COVERAGE  OP  EMPLOYEES  OP  NONPROPIT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  210(aK8)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (B)  thereof  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)"  after  "(8)".  ^  ^ 

(bKl)  Section  3121(b)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraph  (B)  thereof  and  by 
striking  out  "(A)"  after  "(8)". 


(2)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  3121  of  such 
Code  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  secUon 
shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
Uon  paid  after  December  31, 1983. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 3121(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (or  any  other  provision  of  law)  the 
period  for  which  a  certificate  is  In  effect 
under  such  section  may  not  be  terminated 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


DURATION  OP  ACRBEMBHT  POR  COVERAGE  OP 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  218 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Duration  of  Agreement 

"(g)  No  agreement  under  this  section  may 
be  terminated,  in  its  entirety  or  with  respect 
to  any  coverage  group,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendmente  of  1983.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  any  agreement  In  effect 
under  section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
without  regard  to  whether  a  notice  of  termi- 
nation was  in  effect  on  such  date. 

TITLE  n-CHANGES  IN  BENEFITS 

SRIPT  OP  COST-OP-LIVINO  ADJUSTMENTS  TO 
CAUmOAR  YEAR  BASIS 

Sec.  201.  (aKl)  Section  215  (1X2XAX11)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December".  ,       ^  ._  • 

(2)  Section  215(IX2XAXIU)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Btoy "  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  in 
each  instance  "November". 

(3)  Section  215(iX2XB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "May"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  "November".  ,.    ._   , 

(4)  Section  203(fX8XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "December". 

(5)  Section  230(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December ".  ..    ..^     .  .„ 

(6)  Section  215(1X2)  of  such  Act  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978,  and  as  applied  in 
certain  cases  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  as  in  effect  after  December  1978.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •June"  in  subpara- 
graph (AXU)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•December",  and  by  striking  out    "May 
each  place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In  each  in- 
stance "November". 

(7)  Section  202(m)  of  such  Act  (as  it  ap- 
plies in  certain  cases  by  reason  of  section  2 
of  Public  Law  97-123)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "May"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"November".  ^,       , 

(8)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
living  increases  determined  under  section 
215(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  years 
after  1982.  ^  ^^     o    i  i 

(bXl)  Section  215(iXlXA)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•March  31"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•September  30"".  and  by  striking  out  '1974 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1982". 

(2)  Section  215(iXlXA)  of  such  Act  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978,  and  as  applied  in 
certain  cases  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  as  in  effect  after  December  1978.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30  . 
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(3)  The  ai  lendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  ipply  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
living  incre  ises  determined  under  section 
J15(i)  of  thf  Social  Security  Act  for  years 
after  1983. 

(c)  Sectioi  1  215(iK4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  insert  ng  •".  and  as  amended  by  section 
201  (a)(6)  aid  (bK2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendment  s  of  1983."  after  "as  in  effect  in 
December  1  »78". 

(dKl)  Section  1612(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  b  r  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (Bl  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
and  insertirg  before  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  n<  w  subparagraph: 

"(A)  the  fl  rst  $600  per  year  (or  proportion- 
ately small*  r  amounts  for  shorter  periods) 
of  benefits  received  under  title  II  of  this 
Act;". 

(2)  Sectio  I  1612(bK2KB)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignate4  by  paragraph  (1))  is  amended 
by  inserting!  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by  any  amount  excluded  under 
subparagrac  h  (A)". 

(3)  The  ai  lendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  b !  effective  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits payable  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Acl  for  months  after  June  1983. 

EUMINATIOK  OF  WIHDfALL  BENEFITS  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS I  CCEIVING  PENSIONS  FROM  NON- 
COVERED  El  IPLOYMENT 

Sec.  202.  a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7XA)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  whose 
primary  ins  urance  amount  would  be  com- 
puted unde'  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  wl  o  becomes  entitled  after  1983  to 
a  monthly  iieriodic  payment  (or  a  payment 
determined  under  subparagraph  (D))  based 
(in  whole  o'  in  part)  upon  his  earnings  for 
service  whi:h  did  not  constitute  employ- 
ment' as  de  ined  in  section  210  of  purposes 
of  this  title  hereafter  in  this  paragraph  and 
in  subsectio  n  (dH5)  referred  to  as  non-cov- 
ered servile),  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  t  nat  individual  during  his  entitle- 
ment to  old  age  or  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits shall  be  computed  or  recomputed  under 
subparaigrai  h  (B)  with  respect  to  the  initial 
month  in  w  Hich  the  individual  becomes  eli- 
gible for  su(  h  benefits,  and  shall  be  periodi- 
cally recomputed  thereafter  at  such  times 
as  the  Seer  itary  determines  there  has  been 
a  significan .  change  in  the  amount  of  such 
periodic  pa]  ment. 

"(B)  If  piragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
would  appl'  to  that  individual  (except  for 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph),  there 
shall  first  t  e  computed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  individual's  primary  insurance  amount 
under  this )  ubsection  (other  than  this  para- 
graph). ex(ept  that  for  purposes  of  such 
computatio|i  the  percentage  of  the  individ- 
ual's avera^  indexed  monthly  earnings  es- 
tablished t  f  subparagraph  (AKi)  of  para- 
graph (1)  itiall  be  32  percent.  There  shall 
then  be  co  nputed  (without  regard  to  this 
paragraph)  a  second  amount,  which  shall  be 
equal  to  th;  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  unler  this  subsection  (other  than 
this  paragiaph),  except  that  such  second 
amount  shill  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  o  ne-half  of  the  portion  of  the 
monthly  pt  iri(xlic  payment  attributable  to 
noncovered  service  to  which  the  individual 
is  entitled  ( or  deemed  to  be  entitled)  for  the 
month  for  which  such  old-age  or  disability 
insurance  b  enefits  are  payable.  The  individ- 
ual's prima  y  insurance  amount  shall  be  the 
larger  of  tt  e  two  amounts  computed  under 
this  subpar  kgraph  (before  the  application  of 
subsection  (i))  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be 


computed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section for  the  purpose  of  applying  other 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(C)  No  primary  insurance  amount  may 
be  reduced  by  reason  of  this  paragraph 
below  the  amount  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(IMCKi). 

"(DKi)  Any  periodic  payment  that  other- 
wise meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  but  which  is  paid  on  other  than  a 
monthly  basis,  shall  be  allocated  on  a  basis 
equivalent  to  a  monthly  payment  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary),  and  such  equiva- 
lent monthly  payment  shall  constitute  a 
monthly  periodic  payment  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
elected  to  receive  a  periodic  payment  that 
has  been  reduced  so  as  to  provide  a  survi- 
vors benefit  to  any  other  individual,  the 
payment  is  deemed  to  be  increased  (for  the 
purpose  of  any  computation  under  this 
paragraph)  by  such  reduction. 

"(iii)  If  an  individual  to  whom  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies  is  eligible  for  a  periodic 
payment  beginning  with  a  month  that  is 
subsequent  to  the  month  in  which  he  be- 
comes eligible  for  old-age  or  disabUity  insur- 
ance benefits,  the  amount  of  that  payment 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  amount  to  which  he  is.  or 
is  deemed,  to  become  entitled  (subject  to 
clauses  (i).  (ii).  and  (iv)  of  this  subpara- 
graph) In  such  subsequent  month. 

"(iv)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'periodic  payment'  includes  a  pay- 
ment payable  in  a  lump  sum  if  it  is  a  com- 
mutation of,  or  a  substitute  for.  periodic 
payments.". 

(b)  Section  215(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  whose  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  is  not  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (4KB)(ii)  of  that  sub- 
section, and  who  becomes  entitled  after 
1983  to  a  monthly  periodic  payment  (or  a 
payment  determined  under  subsection 
(aK7)(D))  based  (in  whole  or  in  part)  upon 
his  earnings  in  non-covered  service,  his  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  for  purposes  of  his 
entitlement  to  old-age  or  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  shall  be  the  primary  insurance 
amount  computed  or  recomputed  under  this 
subsection  (without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph and  before  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (i))  reduced  by  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
smaller  of— 

"(i)  one-half  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  (computed  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph  and  before  the  application  of 
sul)section  (i>).  or 

"(11)  one-half  of  the  portion  of  the  month- 
ly periodic  payment  (or  payment  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)(7)(D))  attributa- 
ble to  noncovered  service  to  which  that  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  (or  deemed  to  be  entitled) 
for  the  initial  month  of  his  eligibility  for 
old-age  or  disability  insurance  benefits. 
The  amount  of  such  periodic  payment  for 
purposes  of  clause  (ii)  shall  be  periodically 
recomputed  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
determines  there  has  been  a  significant 
change  in  the  amount  of  such  periodic  pay- 
ment. 

"(C)  No  primary  insurance  amount  may 
be  reduced  by  reason  of  this  paragraph 
below  the  amount  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  as  determined  under  subsection 
(aMlKCHi).". 

(c)  Section  215(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 


"(SKA)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
becomes  entitled  to  a  periodic  payment  de- 
termined under  subsection  (aK7KA)  or 
(aK7KD)  in  a  month  subsequent  to  the  first 
month  in  which  he  becomes  entitled  to  an 
old-age  or  disability  insurance  benefit,  and 
whose  primary  insurance  amount  has  been 
computed  without  regard  to  either  such 
subsection  or  subsection  (dK5).  such  individ- 
ual's primary  insurance  amount  shall  be  re- 
computed, in  accordance  with  either  such 
subsection  or  subsection  (dK5).  as  may  be 
applicable,  effective  with  the  first  month  of 
his  concurrent  entitlement  to  either  such 
benefit  and  such  periodic  payment. 

"'(B)  If  an  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  has  been  computed  under  subsec- 
tion (aX7)  or  (dX5),  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  recompute  that  primary  insurance 
amount  under  this  subsection— 

'"(1)  so  as  to  increase  the  monthly  benefit 
amount  payable  with  respect  to  such  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  (other  than  in  the 
case  of  the  individual's  death),  such  increase 
shall  be  determined  as  though  such  primary 
insurance  amount  had  initially  been  com- 
puted without  regard  to  subsection  (aK7)  or 
(dHS).  or 

"(ii)  by  reason  of  the  individual's  death, 
such  primary  insurance  amount  shall  be  re- 
computed without  regard  to  (and  as  though 
it  had  never  been  computed  with  regard  to) 
subsection  (a)(7)  or  (dK5). 

'"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  whose 
primary  insurance  amount  is  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(7)  or  (dM5), 
the  tunount  of  such  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  recomputed  as  may  be  re- 
quired under  such  subsections  by  reason  of 
a  significant  change  in  the  amount  of  the 
relevant  periodic  payment.". 

(d)  Sections  202(e)(2)(B)(i)  and 
202(fK3KB)(i)  of  such  Act  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  215(f)  (5)  or  (6)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"section 
214(f)(5),  215(f  K6),  or  215(f  K9KB)". 

BENEFTTS  FOR  SURVIVING  DIVORCED  SPOUSES 
AND  DISABLED  WIDOWS  AND  WIDOWERS  WHO 
REMARRY 

Sec.  203.  (aXl)  Section  202(eX3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  202(eX4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I),  if— 

"(A)  a  widow  or  a  surviving  divorced  wife 
marries  after  attaining  age  60.  or 

"(B)  a  disabled  widow  or  disabled  surviv- 
ing divorced  wife  described  in  paragraph 
(IXBKii)  marries  after  attaining  age  50. 
such  marriage  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
occured.". 

(bXl)  Section  202(fX4)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  202(fK5)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  if— 

"(A)  a  widower  marries  after  attaining  age 
60,  or 

"(B>  a  disabled  widower  described  in  para- 
graph (IXBXii)  marries  after  attaining  age 
50.  such  marriage  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
have  occurred.". 

(cXl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  E)e- 
cember  1983. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
not  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  title 
II  of  such  Act  for  December  1983,  no  benefit 
shall  be  paid  under  such  title  by  reason  of 
such  amendments  unless  proper  application 
for  such  benefit  is  made. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  PRIMARY  INSURANCE 
AMOUNT  FOR  DEFERRED  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 

SEC  204.  (a)  Section  216(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

""(8XA)  If  a  person  is  entitled  to  beneflU 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  of  section  202  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
income  of  a  deceased  individual  whose  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  would  otherwise  be 
determined  under  paragraph  (1),  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  m- 
dividual  shall  be  determined,  for  PunxM«f 
of  determining  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
under  such  subsection,  as  if  such  deceased 
individual  died  in  the  year  in  which  the 
person  entitled  to  benefits  under  such  sub- 
section first  became  eligible  for  such  bene- 
fits or.  if  earlier,  the  year  In  which  such  de- 
ceased individual  would  have  atUined  age 
60  If  he  had  not  died  (except  that  the  actual 
year  of  death  of  such  deceased  individual 
shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  section 
215(bX2MBXiiXlI)).  ^   ,., 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 

if  a  person—  ^         . 

"(i)  U  entitled  to  benefits  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  or  (f)  of  section  202  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self -employment  income  of  a 
deceased  individual,  and 

"(ID  was  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
title  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  of  such  deceased  indlvi<l- 
ual  m  the  month  before  the  month  in  which 
such  person  became  eligible  for  the  benefiU 
described  in  clause  (i), 

the  primary  insurance  amount  of  such  de- 
ceased individual  shall  be  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  the  rul^ 
which  would  apply  (but  for  subparagraph 
(A))  or  the  primary  insurance  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A),  whichever  is 

"'(C)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
maximum  family  benefit  amount  with  re- 
spect to  a  deceased  individual  for  whom  a 
primary  insurance  amount  is  determined 
under  this  paragraph,  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  of  such  deceased  individual 
shall  be  the  primary  insurance  amount  de- 
termined under  the  rules  which  would  apply 
(but  for  this  paragraph)  or  the  primary  in- 
surance amount  determined  under  this 
paragraph,  whichever  is  larger.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  the  benefits  of  Individuals 
who  become  eligible  for  benefits  under  sec- 
tions 202  (e)  and  (f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  after  December  1983 


(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
not  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  title 
II  of  such  Act  for  December  1983.  no  benefit 
shall  be  paid  under  such  title  by  reason  of 
such  amendment  unless  proper  application 
for  such  benefit  is  made. 


BENEFITS  FOR  DIVORCED  SPOUSE  REGARDLESS  OF 
WHETHER  FORMER  SPOUSE  HAS  RETIRED 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  enti- 
tlement of  a  divorced  wife  to  a  benefit 
under  this  subsection  and  the  amount  of 
such  benefit,  in  the  case  of  a  wife  who  has 
been  divorced  from  her  former  husband  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  24  months— 

•"(A)  such  former  husband  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefit  if  he  would  be  entitled  to  such 
a  benefit  if  he  applied  therefor;  and 

•"(B)  the  amount  of  such  benefit  for  such 
divorced  wife  shall  be  determined  without 
regsjd  to  reductions  which  are  or  would  be 
made  under  section  203  on  account  of  work 
performed  by  such  former  husband.". 

(bXl)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  De- 
cember 1983. 


INCREASE  IN  BENEFIT  AMOUNT  FOR  DISABLED 
WIDOWS  AND  WIDOWERS 

Sec.  206.  (aXl)  Section  202(qKl)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (BHli)  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(2)  Section  202(qX6)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"•(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
"reduction  period'  for  an  old-age,  wife's,  hus- 
band's, widow's,  or  widower's  insurance  ben- 
efit U  the  period  beginnlng- 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  old-age  or  husband  s 
Insurance  benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  individual  is  en- 
titled to  such  benefit. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  wife's  insurance  bene- 
fit with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  a  certificate  described  In  paragraph 
(5KAX1)  is  effective,  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  widow's  or  widower  s 
Insurance  benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  individual  is  en- 
titled to  such  benefit  or  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  such  Individual  attains  age 
60.  whichever  Is  later. 

and  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  the  month  In  which  such  Individual 
attains  retirement  age.". 

(3)  Section  202(qX7)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

the  foUowinr  ^.        .. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
■adjusted  reduction  period'  for  an  old-age, 
wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  or  widower's  in- 
surance benefit  is  the  reduction  period  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (6)  for  such  benefit. 

excluding-".  „.  ...        j 

(4)  Paragraphs  (IXBHi),  (3XEKii),  and 
(3XFMli)  of  section  202(q)  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "(6XA) "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  In  each  Instance 

"<6)"-  ^    .  .    I 

(5)  Section  202(qK3XG)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  stlking  out  "paragraph  (6KA) 
(or  if  such  paragraph  does  not  apply,  the 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (6MB))"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (6)". 

(6)  Section  202(qK10)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  an  additional  ad- 
justed reduction  period"; 

(B)  In  subparagraphs  (BMl).  (CXI),  and 
(CXll).  by  striking  out  ",  plus  the  number  of 
months  in  the  adjusted  additional  reduction 
period  multiplied  by  43/240  of  1  percent' ; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (BXii),  by  striking 
out  ",  plus  the  number  of  months  in  the  ad- 
ditional reduction  period  multiplied  by  43/ 
240  of  1  percent ".  ^    ^    ,^,     ^ 

(bXl)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Act  for  months  after  December  1983. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
not  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  title 
II  of  such  Act  for  December  1983.  no  benefit 
shall  be  paid  under  such  title  by  reason  of 
such  amendmenU  unless  proper  application 
for  such  benefit  is  made. 


ADJUSTMENT  TO  COST-OF-LIVIWC  INCREASE 
WHEN  TRUST  FUND  RATIO  FALLS  BELOW  20 
PERCENT 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  215(lX2KAXli)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended.  In  the 
matter  following  clause  (III),  by  striking  out 
"The  Increase  shall  be  derived"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  othewise  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (5).  the  increase  shall  be 
derived".  .   . 

(b)  Section  215(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5XA)  The  amount  of  the  Increase  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  become  effective  for 
monthly  benefits  payable  for  December 
1988  or  any  December  thereafter  shall.  U 
the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  under  this 
paragraph  that  the  combined  trust  funds 
ratio  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (D))  as  of 
the  start  of  business  on  January  1.  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  December  falls 
te  less  than  20.0  percent,  be  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  by  substituting— 

"(i)  the  percentage  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  1  percent)  by  which  the  av- 
erage of  the  total  wages  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  (as  determined  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (bK3XAXll))  exceeds  such  av- 
erage for  the  second  preceding  calendar 
year  (and  If  no  Increase  In  such  wages  took 
place,  the  percentage  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
zero),  for  „    . , 

"(ii)  the  percentage  otherwise  appUcable 
under  paragraph  (2). 

but  only  if  the  percentage  determined  under 
clause  (i)  is  less  than  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  clause  (ID. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  a  cost-of-llvlng 
adjustment  would  not  be  made  under  this 
subsection  on  account  of  the  relevant  Ui- 
crease  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  being 
less  than  3  percent,  no  such  cost-of-living  in- 
crease shall  be  made  by  reason  of  this  para- 
graph For  purposes  of  any  subsequent  de- 
termination of  a  cost-of-living  increase 
based  upon  a  period  of  more  th«}^" 
months,  the  percentage  of  the  cost-of-living 
increase  (if  any)  to  be  applied  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  percentage 
Increases  for  each  relevant  12-month  period 
in  such  longer  period  which  would  have 
been  effective  under  this  subsection  (Includ- 
ing this  paragraph)  but  for  the  provision  of 
paragraph  (1)  which  llmite  such  increases 
only  to  cases  in  which  the  relevant  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  3  percent. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  finding 
with  respect  to  the  combined  trust  funds 
ratio  (as  of  the  start  of  business  on  January 
1  of  each  calendar  year)  on  October  1  of 
each  calendar  year,  based  upon  the  most 
recent  data  available  as  of  that  time. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "combined  trust  funds  ratio'  means  the 

™"'(?)*the  combined  balance  in  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
outstanding  loan  (Including  interest  there- 
on) from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  as  of  the  start  of  business  on 
January  1  of  any  calendar  year,  to 

"(ii)  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  from 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  during  such  calendar 
year  for  all  purposes  authorized  by  section 
201  but  excluding  any  transfer  payments 
between  such  trust  funds  and  reducing  the 
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benefits  shall  be  paid  as  a 
1  ncrease  in  the  monthly  benefits 
piyable  for  months  during  such 
period.  If  there  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  additional  benefits  in 
to  all  individuals  (taking 
the  limiUtion  in  clause  (i)), 
under  this  subparagraph  shall 
pro  rata  basis  to  all  individuals 
to  any  such  amount  and 
to  a  benefit  under  this  title  for 
in    which    such    additional 
being  paid, 
case  in  which  additional  pay- 
by  reason  of  the  provisions 
(E).  for  purposes  of  deter- 
amounts  for  months  after 
period  for  which  such  addi- 
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estimated  by  the  Secretary 
amount  to  be  paid  from  the 
-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
and  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
Fund  for  calendar  year  1988 
authorized  by  section  201  of 
excluding  any  transfer  pay- 
such  trust  funds,  and  reduc- 
of  any  transfer  to  the  Rail- 
Account  by  the  amount  of 


any  transfers  into  either  such  trust  fund 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account. 

(d)  Section  1617(aX2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or,  if 
greater,  the  percentage  by  which  benefit 
amounts  under  title  II  would  be  increased 
for  such  amount  but  for  the  provisions  of 
section  215(i)<5),"  after  "are  increased  for 
such  month". 

INCRXASE  lit  OLD-AOE  IHSUHAMCB  BSmTTT 
AMOtTNTS  ON  ACCOUHT  OP  OKLAYKD  RKTtKEICEirr 

Sk.  208.  (a)  Section  302(wKlKA)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  the  applicable  percentage  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (6))  of  such 
amount,  multiplied  by". 

(b)  Section  202(w)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•'(6)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKA).  the 
applicable  percentage  is— 

"(A)  Vu  of  1  percent  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  first  becomes  eligible  for  an  old- 
age  insurance  benefit  before  1979:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  all  other  individuals— 

"(i)  V*  of  1  percent  for  increment  months 
earned  prior  to  1990, 

■■(ii)  with  respect  to  increment  months 
earned  after  1989,  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
percentage  in  effect  under  this  subpara- 
graph for  months  in  the  preceding  calendar 
year  (as  increased  pursuant  to  this  clause), 
plus  y4i  of  1  percent,  and 

■■(iii)  %  of  1  percent  for  increment  months 
earned  after  2008.". 

(cKl)  Paragraphs  (2KA)  and  (3)  of  section 
202(w)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  ■'age  72"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "age  70". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  increment 
months  in  calendar  years  after  1983. 

TITLE  III— REVENUE  PROVISIONS 

SEC  Ml.  AMENDMENT  OF  l»4  CODE. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC  3M.  TAXA-nON  OF  M  PERCENT  OF  SOCIAL  SE- 
ClIIUTY  BENEFFTS  OF  HIGHER 
INCOME  PERSONS. 

(a)  Gereral  Rule.— Part  II  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  amounts  specifi- 
cally included  in  gross  income)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  86  as  section  87  and 
by  inserting  after  section  85  the  following 
new  section: 
-SEC.  t*.  SOCIAL  SECURmr  BENEFrre. 

"(a)  In  Gekexal.— If  the  adjusted  gross 
income  (determined  without  rettard  to  this 
section,  section  105(d),  or  section  221)  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
base  amount,  there  shall  be  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  social  security  benefits  paid  to  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Base  Amount.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  base  amount'  means— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3),  $20,000. 

"(2)  $25,000,  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return, 
and 

"(3)  zero.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who— 

"(A)  is  married  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  (within  the  meaning  of  section  143)  but 
does  not  file  a  Joint  return  for  such  year, 
and 


"(B)  does  not  live  apart  from  his  spouse  at 
aU  times  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Social  Sbcurity  BEHErrr.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'social  securi- 
ty benefit'  means  any  amount  paid  to  the 
taxpayer  by  reason  of  entitlement  to  a 
monthly  benefit  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.". 

(b)  iMPORMATioii  Repoktimg.— Subchapter 
B  of  put  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61 
(relating  to  information  concerning  transac- 
tions with  other  persons)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereoff  the  following 
new  section: 

■^EC  MS*F.  RETURNS  RELATING  TO  SOOAL  SECU- 
Rmr BENEFflS. 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Reporting.— The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  make  a  return,  according  to  the  forms 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
setting  forth— 

"( 1 )  the  aggregate  amount  of  social  securi- 
ty benefits  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
86(d))  paid  to  any  individual  during  any  cal- 
endar year,  and 

■■(2)  the  name  and  address  of  the  individ- 
ual to  whom  paid. 

"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Fitrnishxd  to  In- 
dividuals Wfth  Respect  to  Whom  Informa- 
tion Is  Furnished.— Every  person  making  a 
return  under  subsection  (a)  shall  furnish  to 
each  individual  whose  name  is  set  forth  in 
such  return  a  written  statement  showing— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
making  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to 
the  individual  as  shown  on  such  return. 
The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
individual  on  or  before  January  31  of  the 
year  following  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made.". 

(c)  Appropriations  and  Transfers  to 
Trust  Funds.— Section  301  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(mXl)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  each  fiscal  year— 

■■(A)  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  increase  In  tax 
liability  under  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is  attributable 
to  section  86  of  such  Code  and  properly  allo- 
cable to  such  fiscal  year  as— 

"(1)  the  amount  which  is  appropriated  to 
such  trust  fund  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  fiscal  year,  bears  to 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amounts  appropriated 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and 

"(B)  to  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  portion 
of  the  increase  in  tax  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  which  is  not  appropriated  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1984  (and  each 
year  thereafter)  the  amount  appropriated 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  On  the  basis  of  the  estimate  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  not  less  than  quarterly  make 
transfers  to  the  appropriate  trust  funds. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  proper  adjustments  In  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
differed  from  the  amounts  required  to  be 
appropriated. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
final  determination  of  the  amount  required 


to  be  transferred  under  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  based  on  the  final 
statistics  of  income  which  are— 

"(i)  published  under  section  6108(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 

■•(11)    properly    allocable    to    such    fiscal 

year.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  beneflte 
received  after  December  31.  1983.  and  at- 
tributable to  periods  after  such  date. 

SEt.  m  At(KI.ERAT10N  OF  INCREASE  IN  FICA 
TAXES:  l»H4  EMPU>YEE  FICA  TAX 
CREDIT. 

(a)  Acceleration  op   Increase  in   PICA 

Taxes.—  ,  .    , 

(1)  Tax  on  employees.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  3101  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  em- 
ployees for  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (5),  (6),  and  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ^  ^  _. 

••(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1982  and  1983,  the  rate 
shall  be  5.40  percent:  .,  ^  ^ 

••(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1984  through  1987,  the 
rate  shall  be  5.70  percent; 

■•(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1988  and  1989,  the  rate 
shall  be  6.06  percent;  and 

••(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1989,  the  rate  shall  be  6.20 

percent.".  ,  ,    « 

(2)  Tax  on  employers.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  em- 
ployers for  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (5)  through  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1982  and  1983,  the  rate  shaU 
be  5.40  percent; 

••(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1984  and  1987,  the  rate  shaU 
be  5.70  percent;  ,^  ^  _,      »w 

••(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1988  and  1989,  the  rate  shaU 
be  6.06  percent; 

■•(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1989,  the  rate  shall  be  6.20  per- 
cent.". 

(3)  Conforming  amendment  to  railroad 
retirement  tax  ACT.-Section  3231  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Taxes  Imposed  by  Sections  3101(a) 
AND  3111(a).— For  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  rates  of  Ux  imposed  by  sections  3101(a) 
and  3111(a)  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendmente  of  1983.". 

(b)  Credit  por  Employee  FICA  Taxes  At- 
tributable to  Acceleration  or  the  Increase 
IN  THE  Rate  of  Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
65  (relating  to  rules  of  special  application 
for  abatements,  credits,  and  refimds)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  M30.  CREDrr  FOB  CERTAIN  1W4  EMPLOYEE 
FICA  TAXES. 

••(a)  Allowance  op  Credit.— There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subtitle  A  for  any  taxable  year 
which  begins  in  (and  ends  with  or  after)  cal- 
endar year  1984  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

••(1)  .003,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  the 
taxpayer  during  calendar  year  1984  with  re- 
spect to  which— 

•■(A)  a  tax  was  Imposed  by  section  3101(a), 
or 


"(B)  a  payment  was  made  under  an  agree- 
ment under  section  218  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  .^ 

"(b)  Credit  To  Be  REFtniDABLE.— For  pur- 
poses of  thU  title  (Other  than  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  and 
chapter  63).  the  credit  allowed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  aUowed 
by  section  31  and  not  this  section. 

■■(c)  Wages  Defined.- For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  wages'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  3121(a). 
except  that  such  term  also  Includes  remu- 
neration covered  by  an  agreement  under 
section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

•■(d)  Coordination  With  Advance  Pay- 
ments Under  Section  3510.—         

"(1)  Reconciliation  op  payments  ad- 
vanced AND  credit  allowed.— If  any  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  taxpayer  by  an  employ- 
er under  section  3510  during  1984.  then  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  shaU  be 
increased  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 

payments.  

■•(2)  Effect  of  reconciliation  on  other 
credits.— Any  increase  In  tax  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  be  treated  as  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  credit  (other 
than  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a» 
allowable  under  this  subpart.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  b  of  chapter  65  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 


Sec.  6430.  Credit  for  certain  1984  employee 

FICA  taxes.", 
(c)  Advance  Payment  of  Social  Security 

Credit.—  .  ,, 

(1)  In  general.— Chapter  25  (relating  to 
general  provisions  involving  employment 
taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  Ml*.  ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  HM  FICA  TAX 
CREDIT. 

•(a)  In  GENERAL-Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  every  employer 
making  payment  of  wages  to  an  employee 
shall,  at  the  time  of  paying  such  wages, 
make  an  additional  payment  to  such  em- 
ployee equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(1)  .003,  multiplied  by, 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  wages  with  re- 
spect to  which— 

••(A)  a  tax  Is  Imposed  by  section  3101(a) 
for  the  payroll  period,  or 

"(B)  a  payment  was  made  under  an  agree- 
ment under  section  218  of  the  Social  Securi- 

ty  Act. 

■'(b)  Payments  To  Be  Treated  as  Pay- 
ments OP  PICA  Taxes.- 

"(1)  Employee  payments.— Por  purposes  of 
this  title,  payments  made  by  an  employer 
under  subsection  (a)  to  his  employees  for 
any  payroll  period— 

•■(A)  shall  not  be  treated  as  the  payment 
of  compensation,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  made  out  of 
amounts  required  to  be  deducted  for  the 
payroll  period  under  section  3102  (relating 
to  FICA  employee  taxes),  and  as  if  the  em- 
ployer had  paid  to  the  Secretary,  on  the  day 
on  which  the  wages  are  paid  to  the  employ- 
ees, an  amount  equal  to  such  payments. 

"(2)  Failure  to  make  advance  payments.- 
For  purposes  of  this  title  (Including  penal- 
ties), failure  to  make  any  advance  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  at  the  time  provided 
therefor  shaU  be  treated  as  the  faUure  at 
such  time  to  deduct  and  withhold  under 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  24  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  advance  pay- 
ment. 


(c)  DEHNinoNS.- Por  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Wages.- The  term  'wages'  has  the 
meaziing  given  such  term  by  section  6430(c). 

"(2)  Employer.— The  term  'employer'  In- 
cludes any  person  treated  as  an  employer 
under  any  agreement  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Social  Security  Act,". 

(2)  CONTORMINO  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  6302  (reUtlng  to  mode  or  time 
of  collection)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Cross  Reference.— 

-For  InaUnent  of  paywent  of  FICA  tax  eredH 
■dvaacc  amoiinU  as  paynent  of  withholding  and 
FICA  taxe*.  wtt  MCtion  SSlWb).". 

(B)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  35  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  3510.  Advance  payment  of  1984  FICA 
tax  credit.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  received  or  paid, 
and  taxable  years  beginning,  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1983. 

SEC  JW.  SELF-EMPLOYMENT  TAXES. 

(a)  Increase  in  Rate  of  TAX.-Subsection 
(a)  of  section  1401  (relating  to  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  tax  on 
self -employment  Income)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (5),  (6).  and  (7)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1981,  and  before 
January  1,  1984.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
8.05  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year; 

••(6)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1983.  and  before 
January  1,  1988.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
11.40  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1987,  and  before 
January  1,  1990,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
12  12  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1989,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  12.40  percent  of  the  amount  of 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 

year.". 

(b)  Allowance  of  Deduction  for  50  Per- 
cent OF  THE  Self-Employment  Tax.— 

( 1 )  Allowance  op  deduction.— 

(A)  In  0ENERAL.-Part  Vll  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  additional  itemized 
deductions  for  Individuals)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  223  as  section  224  and 
by  inserting  after  section  222  the  following 
new  section: 


-SEC  ni.  DEDUCTION  FOR  Si  PERCENT  OF  SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT  TAXES. 

"There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1401(a) 
which  is  paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer 
during  such  taxable  year.".  

(B)  Deduction  allowed  in  computing  ad- 
justed GROSS  INCOME.— Section  62  (defining 
adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (16)  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Self-employment  taxes.— The  de- 
duction aUowed  by  section  223.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.- 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  275(a)  (relat- 
ing to  disallowance  of  deductions  for  certain 
taxes)  is  amended—  ^    ,     ,. 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B). 


>«  .<■       ^  ^1/1  a 
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<U)  by  strik  mt  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subpangrapl  i  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  sen  icolon  and  "and";  and 

(iii)  by  add  inc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  s  ibparacraph: 

"(D)  the  tkxes  impoied  by  section  1401 
(relating  to  telf-employment  taxes)  to  the 
extent  a  deduction  is  not  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  such  taxes  under  section  223.". 

<B)  Subaet^ion  (b)  of  section  1403  (relat- 
ing to  crosi  references)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  th(  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  For  pi  ovisions  relating  to  deductibil- 
ity of  self-ei  nployment  taxes,  see  sections 
223and27S<i.KlHD).". 

(C)  Subsec  Jon  (a)  of  section  1402  (defin- 
ing net  eana  [ngs  from  self-employment)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  de- 
duction alkwed  by  section  223)"  after 
"trade  or  bu  liness"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(D)  The  U  ble  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  he  item  relating  to  section  223 
and  insertini!  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  items: 

"Sec.  223.  D  ■duction  for  50  percent  of  self- 
employment  taxes. 
"Sec.  224.  Cr  >ss  References.". 

(c)  EiTBCiiv*  Date,— The  amendments 
made  by  thij  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1983. 

8KC.     3K.     nVERAGE     OK     PAYMENTS     I'NDER 
SJ  l-ARY-REDI'mON  PLANS. 

(a)  DEFINI'flOH  OF  WaCBS— 

(1)  IifTERHAL  HEvnfOE  CODE  OF  J  954.— Sec- 
tion 3121(aX5KA)  (defining  wages)  is 
amended  by  nserting  "is  a  payment  under  a 
qualified  cash  or  deferred  arrangement 
under  sectioi  j  401(k)  or"  after  "unless  such 
payment". 

(2)  Soci  u,  SEcrmmr  act.— Section 
209<eXl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  jiserting  'is  a  payment  under  a 
qualified  cs  th  or  deferred  arrangement 
under  sectioi  i  401(k)  of  the  Internal  Code  of 
1954  or"  aft<  r  "unless  such  payment". 

(b)  ETFEcrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  sut  section  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  pay  nents  made  after  December  31, 
1983. 

TTTLl ;  IV-MISCELLANKOUS 
FIN.  LNCING  PROVISIONS 

ALLOCATION!  TO  DISABILITY  INSURAMCE  TKCST 
rUKD 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  201(bKl)  of  the 
Social  Secuilty  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clauses  K)  through  (M)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  then  of  the  following:  "(K)  1.65  per 
centum  of  (he  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  Decenber  31.  1981.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984.  and  so  reported.  (L)  0.50  per 
centum  of  I  he  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  Decen  ber  31,  1983,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985.  and  so  reported,  (M)  1.00  per 
centum  of  I  he  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  Decen  ber  31,  1984,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990,  and  so  reported,  and  (N)  1.60 
per  centum  <  if  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  Decen  ber  31.  1989.  and  so  reported.". 

(b)  Sectioi  201(bK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striklig  out  clauses  (K)  though  (M) 
and  insertini  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(K)  1.2375  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
self -employ]  lent  income  (as  so  defined)  so 
reported  fo  ■  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  Decen  ber  31,  1981,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984  (L)  0.50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  lelf -employment  income  (as  so 
defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning   4fter   December   31,    1983,   and 


before  January  1.  1985,  (M)  1.00  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  self-employment  income 
(as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1984,  and 
before  January  1.  1990,  and  (N)  1.60  per 
centum  of  the  self -employment  income  (as 
so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1989,". 

IJITEKPUMD  BORROWIlfC  EXTEMSION 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  201(1K1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1988". 

(b)  Section  1817  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (j)  thereof. 
cHXDiriif  G  AMOuirrs  or  ohkegotiatkd  chicks 
TO  TRUST  rnwDS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  amounts  of  checks  for 
benefiU  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  have  not  been  presented  for  pay- 
ment within  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
(not  to  exceed  twelve  months)  after  issu- 
ance are  credited  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  or  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
whichever  may  be  the  fund  from  which  the 
check  was  issued.  Amounts  of  any  such 
check  shall  be  recharged  to  the  fund  from 
which  they  were  issued  if  payment  is  subse- 
quently made  on  such  check. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  to  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  as  appro- 
priate, such  sums  as  may  Ije  necessary  to  re- 
imburse such  Trust  Funds  in  the  total 
amounts  of  all  currently  unnegotlated  bene- 
fit checks.  After  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  this  subsection  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Trust  Funds,  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  applicable.  There  are 
hereby  appropriated  into  such  Trust  Funds 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
such  Trust  Funds  for  the  amount  of  cur- 
rently unnegotlated  benefit  checks.  The 
first  such  transfer  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  all  such  unnego- 
tlated checks  as  of  such  date  of  enactment. 

(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"currently  unnegotlated  benefit  checks" 
means  the  checks  issued  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  which  remain  un- 
negotlated after  the  twelfth  month  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  they  were  issued. 

TRANSFER  TO  TRUST  FUNDS  FOR  BENEFITS  AT- 
TRIBUTABLE TO  WLITART  SERVICE  BEFORE 
1957 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  217(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Appropriation  to  Trust  Funds 

"(g)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983,  the  SecreUry  shall 
determine  the  amounts  which  are  the 
amounts  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  be 
transferred  into  each  of  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  on  such  date  of  enactment  so 
that  each  such  Trust  Fund  will  be  in  the 
same  position  at  the  close  of  September  30, 
2015  as  each  such  Trust  Fund  whould  other- 
wise be  in  at  the  close  of  September  30,  2015 
if  section  210  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1950,  and  this  section,  had  not  been  enacted 


(less  any  amounts  previously  transferred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983). 
The  rate  of  interest  to  be  used  in  Initially 
determining  such  amount  shall  be  the  rate 
determined  under  section  201(f)  for  public 
debt  obligations  which  were  or  could  have 
been  issued  for  purchase  by  such  Trust 
Funds  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983.  and 
the  assumptions  with  respect  to  future  in- 
creases in  wage  and  price  levels  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  such  rate  of  interest.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  the 
amounts  determined  under  this  paragraph 
into  such  Trust  Funds  from  the  general 
fund  In  the  Treasury  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983.  There 
are  hereby  appropriated  into  such  Trust 
Funds  sums  equal  to  the  amounts  to  be 
transferred  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph into  such  Trust  Funds. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  revise  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  trans- 
fer made  under  paragraph  (1).  and  every 
five  years  thereafter,  as  warranted  by  data 
which  may  become  available  to  him  after 
the  date  of  the  transfer  under  paragraph  (1) 
based  upon  actual  benefits  paid  under  this 
title  and  title  XVIII.  Any  amounts  deter- 
mined to  be  needed  for  transfer  shall  be 
transferred  annually  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  into  the  appropriate  Trust 
Fund  from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury, or  out  of  the  appropriate  Trust  Fund 
into  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  Trust  Funds 
sums  equal  to  the  amounts  to  be  transferred 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  into  such 
Trust  Funds.". 

PAYMENTS  TO  TRUST  FUNDS  OF  AMOUNTS  EQUIV- 
ALENT TO  TAXES  ON  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES  PERFORMED  AFTER  1956 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Section  229(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  for  each 
fiscal  year,  amounts  equal  to  the  additional 
amounts  which  would  be  appropriated  into 
each  such  Trust  Fund  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  sections  201  and  1817  of  this  Act  if 
the  amounts  of  the  additional  wages 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a)  constituted  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  3121  (b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  pur- 
poses of  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  3101 
and  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  wages 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  for  calendar  years 
after  1982. 

(c)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  determine 
the  amounts  equal  to  the  additional 
amounts  which  would  have  been  appropri- 
ated into  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  sec- 
tions 201  and  1817  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  if  the  additional  wages  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  under  section  229(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  prior  to  1983  had  constituted 


remuneration  for  employment  (as  defined  in 
section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  for  purposes  of  the  taxes  im- 
Dosed  by  sections  3101  and  3111  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  the 
amount  of  interest  which  would  have  been 
earned  on  such  amounU  if  they  had  been  so 
appropriated.  _ 

(2KA)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  transfer  inU) 
each  such  Trust  Fund,  from  the  general 
fund  in  the  Treasury,  an  amount  equal  io 
the  amount  determined  with  respect  to  such 
Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (1).  >essany 
amount  appropriated  into  such  TYust  Fund 
under  the  provisions  of  section  229(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
determination  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  wages  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  for  calendar  years  prior  to  1983.  There 
are  hereby  appropriated  into  such  Trust 
Fund  sums  equal  to  the  amounts  to  be 
transferred  in  accordance  with  this  subpara- 
graph into  such  Trust  Funds. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  revise  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  made 
under  paragraph  (1).  as  warranted  by  data 
which  may  become  available  to  him  alter 
the  date  of  the  transfer  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  based  upon  actual  benefits  paid 
under  this  title  and  title  XVIII.  Any 
amounts  determined  to  be  needed  for  trans- 
fer shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  into  the  appropriate  Trust 
Fund  from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury or  out  of  the  appropriate  Trust  Fund 
into  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  Trust  Funds 
sums  equal  to  the  amounts  to  be  transferred 
in  accordance  with  this  subparagraph  into 
such  Trust  Funds 


TRUST  FUND  INVESTMENT  PROCEDURE 

Sec  406.  (1)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (d),  (e).  and  (f)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes 
an  account  to  be  known  as  the  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Depositary  Account 
and  an  account  to  be  known  as  the  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Depositary  Account. 

"(e)  The  Managing  trustee  shall  deposit 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  not  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals  from 
such  Trust  Fund  in  the  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Depositary  Account  and  that 
portion  of  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  not  required  to  meet  current 
withdrawals  from  such  Trust  Fund  in  the 
Disability  Insurance  Depositary  Account. 

"(fHl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
apply  moneys  deposited  in  an  account  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  in  any  way  in  which 
he  is  authorized  by  law  to  apply  moneys  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2)(A)  Moneys  deposited  in  an  account 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  shall  be  treated 
as  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  section  1305(2)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  earn  interest, 
payable  monthly,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
age balance  of  moneys  in  the  account  for 
such  month  by  the  average  market  yield 
(computed  by  the  Managing  Trustee  on  the 
basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of 
each  day  of  the  previous  month)  on  all  mar- 
ketable interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes  then  forming  a  part  of  the 


public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  previous  month,  except  that 
flower  bonds'  shall  not  be  Included  In  such 
computation. 

■(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'flower  bond"  means  a  United  States 
Treasury  bond  which  was  issued  before 
March  4,  1971,  and  which  may,  at  the  option 
of  the  duly  constituted  representatives  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  lndivldu»l,  be  re- 
deemed at  par  (face)  value,  plus  accrued  in- 
terest to  the  date  of  payment,  if— 

"(i)  it  was  owned  by  such  deceased  individ- 
ual at  the  time  of  his  death, 

"(ii)  it  is  part  of  the  estate  of  such  de- 
ceased individual,  and 

"(ill)  such  representatives  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  apply  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  redemption  of  such 
bond   to   the   payment   of   Federal   estate 

"(3)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  withdraw 
moneys  deposited  in  an  account  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  moneys  are  necessary  to  meet  current 
withdrawals  from  the  Trust  Fund  which  de- 
posited such  moneys,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  sell  obUgations  of  the 
United  States  in  the  market  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  such  withdraw- 
al if  he  determines  that  such  withdrawal  ne- 
cessitates an  increase  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  by  an  amount  not  exceeding 
such  amount.".  ,  .    . 

(b)  Section  1817  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subsections:  ....     ,. 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  ac- 
count to  be  known  as  the  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Depositary  Account. 

"(d)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  deposit 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  not  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals  from  such  Trust  Fund  in 
the  Hospital  Insurance  Depositary  Account. 
"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  mzy 
apply  moneys  deposited  in  the  account  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  in  any  way  In  which 
he  is  authorized  by  law  to  apply  moneys  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2KA)  Moneys  deposited  in  the  account 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  shaU  be  treated 
as  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  section  1305(2)  of  tiUe  31. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  earn  interest, 
payable  monthly,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
age balance  of  moneys  in  the  account  for 
such  month  by  the  average  market  yield 
(computed  by  the  Managing  Trustee  on  the 
basic  of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of 
each  day  of  the  previous  month)  on  all  mar- 
ketable interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  previous  month,  except  that 
•flower  bonds'  shall  not  be  included  in  such 
computation. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'flower  bond'  means  a  United  States 
Treasury  bond  which  was  issued  before 
March  4,  1971,  and  which  may.  at  the  option 
of  the  duly  constituted  representatives  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  individual,  be  re- 
deemed at  par  (face)  value,  plus  accrued  in- 
terest to  the  date  of  payment,  if— 

"(i)  It  was  owned  by  such  deceased  Individ- 
ual at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"(ii)  it  is  part  of  the  estate  of  such  de- 
ceased individual,  and 


"(111)  such  representatives  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  apply  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  redemption  of  such 
bond   to   the   payment  of   Federal   estate 

"(3)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  withdraw 
moneys  deposited  in  the  account  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  moneys  are  necessary  to  meet  cur- 
rent wlthdrawaU  from  the  Trust  Fund,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  in  the  market 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
such  withdrawal  if  he  determines  that  such 
withdrawal  necessitates  an  increase  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  by  an  amount 
not  exceeding  such  amount.". 

(c)  Section  1841  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  an  account  to  be 
known  as  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Depositary  Account. 

"(d)  The  Managing  Trustee  shaU  deposit 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  not  required 
to  meet  current  withdrawals  from  such 
Trust  Fund  in  the  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Depository  Account. 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
apply  moneys  deposited  in  the  account  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  in  any  way  in  which 
he  U  authorized  by  law  to  apply  moneys  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2KA)  Moneys  deposited  In  the  account 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  shaU  be  treated 
as  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  section  1305(2)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  earn  interest, 
payable  monthly,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtAined  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
age balance  of  moneys  in  the  account  for 
such  month  by  the  average  market  yield 
(computed  by  the  Managing  Trustee  on  the 
basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of 
each  day  of  the  previous  month)  on  aU  mar- 
ketable interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
untU  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  previous  month,  except  that 
•nower  bonds'  shall  not  be  Included  in  such 
computation. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "flower  bond'  means  a  United  States 
Treasury  bond  which  was  issued  before 
March  4  1971.  and  which  may,  at  the  option 
of  the  duly  constituted  representaUves  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  Individual,  be  re- 
deemed at  par  (face)  value,  plus  accrued  m- 
terest  to  the  date  of  payment,  if—  ,_,... 
"(I)  it  was  owned  by  such  deceased  individ- 
ual at  the  time  of  his  death, 

"(ID  it  is  part  of  the  estate  of  such  de- 
ceased individual,  and 

"(Hi)  such  representatives  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  apply  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  redemption  of  such 
bond   to   the   payment   of   Federal   estate 

"(3)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  withdraw 
moneys  deposited  in  the  account  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  moneys  are  necessary  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals  from  the  Trust  Fund,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  in  the  market 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
such  withdrawal  if  he  determines  that  such 
withdrawal  necessitates  an  increase  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  by  an  amount 
not  exceeding  such  amount.". 
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Under  this  amendment,  the  age  at 
which  full  retirement  benefits  are  pay- 
able would  be  gradually  increased  to 
66.  between  2000  and  2015.  Then,  be- 
ginning in  2015,  the  normal  retirement 
age  would  be  increased  automatically 
on  a  phased-in  basis  to  keep  the  ratio 
of  retirement-life  expectancy  to  the 
potential  working-lifetime  from  rising 
over  time.  Early-retirement  benefits 
would  continue  to  be  available  begin- 
ning at  age  62  for  workers  and  spouses 
and  at  age  60  for  widows  and  widow- 
ers, but  the  actuarial  reduction  factors 
now  in  the  law  would  be  increased. 

According  to  the  social  security  actu- 
aries, the  retirement  age  under  this 
amendment  would  rise  very  gradually, 
reaching  67  in  the  year  2023,  and  68  in 
the  year  2053.  One-third  of  the  long- 
range  OASDI  deficit  (0.65  percent  of 
taxable  payroll  over  the  next  75  years) 
would  be  eliminated. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  bipartisan  consensus  reached  by 
12  of  the  15  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  did  not  solve  the  entire  long- 
range  deficit.  There  were  two  views 
about  how  to  close  the  remaining 
funding  gap  of  0.58  percent  of  taxable 
payroll.  The  minority  view,  embraced 
by  Senator  Moynihak.  Representative 
Pepper.  Robert  Ball.  Martha  Keys, 
and  Lane  Kirldand.  would  increase  the 
pajrroll  tax  by  0.46  percentage  points 
on  the  employee  and  employer,  each, 
in  the  year  2010.  The  long-term  rate 
now  in  the  law  for  OASDI  is  6.2  per- 
cent on  the  employee  and  employer, 
each;  7.65  percent  including  medicare. 
The  minority  proposal  would  lead  to 
an  OASDHI  tax  of  8.1  percent  on  the 
employee  and  employer  each,  and  that 
is  before  the  medicare  deficit  is  closed. 

The  majority  view,  embraced  by 
myself.  Senator  Hsiirz.  Representa- 
tives Archer  and  Cohable,  Alan 
Greenspan,  Robert  Beck.  Mary  Palvey 
Puller,  and  Alexander  Trowbridge,  and 
now  by  Senators  Armstrong.  Laxalt. 
and  Oanporth.  was  that  the  retire- 
ment age  should  be  Increased  very 
graduaily  in  the  way  provided  in  this 
amendment. 

The  Commission  majority  presented 
the  following  reasons  this  change: 
Americans  are  living  longer,  older 
workers  will  be  in  greater  demand  in 
future  years;  the  disability  program 
can  be  improved  to  provide  cash  bene- 
fits and  medicare  to  those  62  and  older 
who.  for  reasons  of  health,  are  unable 
to  continue  working;  and.  because  the 
ratio  of  workers  to  beneficiaries  is  pro- 
jected to  decline  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  yoimger  generations  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  significantly  higher 
taxes  to  support  the  system  in  the  21st 
century.  An  increase  in  the  normal  re- 
tirement age  would  lessen  that 
burden.  Given  sufficient  notice, 
coming  generations  of  beneficiaries 
can  adjust  to  a  later  retirement  age 


Just  as  earlier  generations  adjusted  to 
age  65. 

Some  background  statistics  may  be 
useful  in  evaluating  the  appropriate- 
ness of  raising  the  social  security  re- 
tirement age.  When  social  security  was 
enacted,  life  expectancy  at  birth  was 
61  years  for  men  and  65  years  for 
women.  Today,  it  is  70  years  and  78 
years,  respectively.  According  to  the 
social  security  actuaries,  by  the  year 
2035.  when  today's  yoimg  people  are 
retiring,  life  expectancy  will  have 
climbed  another  4  years  for  men  and  5 
years  for  women. 

Life  expectancy  at  age  65  has  simi- 
larly improved.  Whereas  the  tsrpical 
man  age  65  in  1940  could  expect  to  live 
another  12  years,  today  he  can  expect 
to  live  another  14.5  years.  life  expect- 
ancy for  65-year-old  women  has  in- 
creased from  13.7  to  19.1  years.  By 
2035.  men  and  women  at  age  65  will  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  another  17  to 
23  years  of  life,  respectively. 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  trends  in  longevity.  First,  the 
improvements  that  have  taken  place 
to  date  already  justify  an  increase  in 
the  retirement  age.  Given  the  long- 
range  nature  of  our  saving  and  retire- 
ment decisions,  however,  ample  lead- 
time  must  be  provided  before  changes 
in  the  retirement  age  can  be  effected. 

Second,  it  should  be  clear  that  these 
trends  in  longevity  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  long-range  cost  of 
social  security.  Costs  will  be  driven  up 
in  the  next  century  as  more  people 
live  to  attain  old-age  and  as  people 
draw  benefits  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  By  2035,  we  expect  the  elderly  to 
comprise  21  percent  of  the  overall  pop- 
ulation, as  compared  to  11  percent 
today,  and  the  ratio  of  taxpayers  to 
beneficiaries  to  have  fallen  from  3.2:1 
today  to  2:1.  The  long-term  cost  of 
social  security— excluding  medicare- 
will  thus  rise  by  55  percent— 17.01  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll— between  2005 
and  2035  alone. 

The  long-term  cost  of  social  seciulty 
must  be  brought  into  line  with  our 
ability  to  finance  the  system.  The  pay- 
roll tax  burden  is  already  high  and 
confidence  in  the  system  among  young 
people  is  at  an  all  time  low.  In  my 
view,  gradually  raising  the  retirement 
age  is  an  equitable  way  to  lighten  the 
burden  on  futiu^  generations  and 
shore  up  confidence  in  the  long-term 
viability  of  the  system. 

Attached  is  a  brief  siunmary  of  this 
provision. 

PUTDRE  INCREASE  IN  RETIREMENT  ACE 

Present  Law:  Unreduced  retirement  bene- 
fits are  available  to  workers,  spouses,  and 
widows  and  widowers  at  age  65.  Actuarially 
reduced  benefits  are  available  at  age  62  for 
workers  and  spouses  and  at  age  60  for 
widows  and  widowers  (age  50  if  they  are  dis- 
abled). 

Proposed  Change:  Gradually  raise  the  re- 
tirement age  to  66  by  the  year  2015.  begin- 
ning with  those  who  attain  age  62  in  2000. 


Beginning  with  those  who  attain  age  62  in 
2012.  the  normal  retirement  age  could  be 
automaticaUy  adjusted  (on  a  phased-ln 
basis)  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  retirement-life 
expectancy  to  the  potential  working-life- 
time remains  the  same  In  future  years  as  it 
was  in  1990.  Early-retirement  benefits  would 
continue  to  be  available  beginning  at  age  63 
for  workers  and  spouses  and  at  age  60  for 
widows  and  widowers,  but  the  actuarial  re- 
duction factors  would  be  larger.  The  mini- 
mum age  for  eligibility  for  medicare  bene- 
fits would  continue  to  be  tied  to  the  age  at 
which  unreduced  retirement  benefiU  are 
first  available. 

Cost/Savings:  The  estimated  long-range 
savings  of  this  proposal  for  the  OASDI  pro- 
gram is  0.65  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  II  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

INCREASE  IN  RETIREMENT  ACE 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  216  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Retirement  Age 
"(a)  (1)  The  term  'retirement  age'  means— 
"(A)  with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  at- 
Uins  the  early  retirement  age  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2))  before  January  1,  2000,  65 
years  of  age:  and 

•(B)  with  respect  to  an  Individual  who  at- 
tains early  retirement  age  after  December 
31,  1999,  65  years  of  age  plus  the  number  of 
months  in  the  age-increase  factor  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3))  for  the  year  in 
which  such  individual  attains  early  retire- 
ment age. 

"(2)  The  term  -early  retirement  age 
means  age  62  in  the  case  of  an  old-age. 
wife's  or  husband's  benefit,  and  age  60  In 
the  case  of  a  widow's  or  widower's  benefit. 

"(3)  The  age  increase  factor  for  Individ- 
uals who  attain  early  retirement  age  in  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  With  respect  to  individuals  who 
attain  early  retirement  age  in  the  12-year 
period  consisting  of  the  calendar  years  2000 
through  2011.  the  age  increase  factor  shall 
be  equal  to  1/12  of  the  number  of  months  In 
the  period  beginning  with  January  2000  and 
ending  with  December  of  the  year  in  which 
the  Individual  attains  early  retirement  age. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  individuals  who 
attain  early  retirement  age  in  the  10-year 
period  beginning  with  calendar  year  2012  or 
with  any  tenth  calendar  year  thereafter, 
the  age  Increase  factor  shall  be  the  number 
of  months  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  age  in- 
crease factor  in  effect  for  individuals  attain- 
ing early  retirement  age  in  the  last  year  of 
the  preceding  10-year  period  plus— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  Individuals  attaining 
early  retirement  age  In  the  last  year  of  such 
10-year  jieriod,  the  number  of  months  equal 
to  the  'age  Increase  adjustment  factor'  (as 
determined  under  paragraph  (4))  for  such 
last  year,  and 

"(ID  with  respect  to  Individuals  attaining 
early  retirement  age  In  any  of  the  first  nine 
years  of  such  period,  the  number  of  months 
equal  to  the  product  of  (I)  1/10  of  the  age 
Increase  adjustment  factor  described  In 
clause  (I),  and  (II)  the  number  of  years  in 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  year  of 
such   10-year  period  and  ending  with  the 


year  In  which  such  Individual  attains  early 
retirement  In  which  such  individual  attains 
early  retirement  age  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est whole  month). 

"(4KA)  The  term  'age  Increase  adjustment 
factor'  means  for  any  10-year  period  the 
number  equal  to  the  number  of  months  by 
which  the  retirement  age  for  Individuals  at- 
taining early  retirement  age  in  the  last  year 
of  such  10-year  period  (determined  under 
paragraph  (B))  exceeds  the  retirement  age 
for  Individuals  attaining  early  retirement 
age  in  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  10-year 
period. 

"(B)  The  retirement  age  for  the  last  year 
of  any  10-year  period  (lieglnning  after  2011). 
hereafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  'determination  year*,  shall  be  that  age 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  month) 
which  if  applied  to  individuals  attaining 
early  retirement  age  in  the  twenty-first  year 
preceding  such  determination  year,  would 
yield  a  ratio,  according  to  the  official  life 
Uble  for  such  twenty-first  preceding  year. 

of- 
"(1)  the  expecUtion  of  life  at  such  retlr- 

ment  age,  to 

"(11)  such  retirement  age  minus  20,  which 
Is  the  same  (or  closest  to)  the  ratio  deter- 
mined under  subparagrv>h  (C)  for  such  de- 
termination year. 

"(C)  The  ratio  under  this  subparagraph  is 
the  ratio  of — 

"(I)  the  expecUtion  of  life  at  the  retire- 
ment age  applicable  to  Individuals  who  at- 
tained early  retirement  age  In  the  thirty- 
first  year  preceding  such  determination 
year,  according  to  the  official  life  table  for 
such  thirty-first  preceding  year,  to 

"(U)  the  retirement  age  described  in  clause 
(1)  minus  20. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  official  life  Uble'  means  the  life  Uble 
for  total  persons  In  the  United  SUtes  that  is 
prepared  decennially  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  SUttetlcs  for  the  3-year 
period  centering  around  the  year  of  the  de- 
cennial population  census  (and  such  Ubles 
shall  be  referred  to  as  relating  to  such 
census  year).". 

(b)  Section  202(qX9)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  The  reduction  factors  for  early  retire- 
ment specified  in  paragn4>h  (1)  shall  be  pe- 
riodically revised  by  the  Secretary  such 
that— 

"(A)  for  old-age  insurance  benefits,  wife  s 
Insurance  benefits,  and  husband's  Insurance 
benefits,  the  reduction  factors  applicable  to 
an  individual  entitled  to  such  a  benefit  at  an 
age  not  more  than  3  years  lower  than  the 
retirement  age  applicable  to  such  Individual, 
shall  be  the  same  as  under  such  paragraph 
(1).  and  such  factors  shall  be  Increased  by 
Vit  of  1  percent  for  each  month  below  that 
age  which  U  3  years  lower  than  the  appUca- 
ble  retirement  age;  and 

"(B)  for  widow's  insurance  benefits  and 
widower's  Insurance  benefits,  the  reduction 
factors  for  those  entitled  to  such  benefits  at 
the  earliest  possible  early  retirement  age 
shall  be  the  same  as  specified  in  paragraph 
(1),  and  those  for  later  ages  shall  be  esUb- 
lished by  linear  interpolation  between  the 
applicable  reduction  factor  for  such  earliest 
possible  early  retirement  age  and  a  factor  of 
unity  at  the  applicable  retirement  age.", 
(c)  The  Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "age  65"  or  'age  of  65". 
as  the  case  may  be.  each  place  it  appears  In 
the  following  sections  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  instance  -retirement  age  (as 
defined  in  section  216(a))": 

(A)  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g), 
(r),  and  (w)  of  section  202, 


(B)  subsections  (c).  (f).  (h).  and  (J)  of 
tion  203, 

(C)  section  209  (r). 

(D)  section  211  (bX3). 

(E)  subaecUons  (f )  and  (i)  of  section  31S, 

(F)  subaections  (h)  and  (i)  of  section  216. 

(0)  secUon  223  (a). 

(H)  subaecUons  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 226. 

(1)  section  1811. 
(J)8ecUonl818(aXl). 
(K)  secUon  1836(3). 
(L)  section  1837.  and 
(M)  secUon  1838; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "age  sixty-five"  in  sec- 
Uon 203  (c)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  in  section  316(a))": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "age  of  sixty-five"  in 
section  233(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"tvtirement  age  (as  defined  In  secUon 
316(a))". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  today  with  Senators  Dole  and 
HBDfz  in  introducing  S.  1.  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983. 

I  wish  first  to  cite  the  editorial  judg- 
ment of  the  Washington  Post  which 
stated,  on  January  18.  1983.  that  the 
package  comes  "as  close  to  absolute 
fairness  as  any  social  security  revision 
can  ever  be." 

I  would  like  to  state  my  personal 
view  that  what  is  at  stake  here  is  more 
than  the  integrity  of  the  social  securi- 
ty system,  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  has 
called  by  every  measure  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  priority  we  have.  At 
issue  also  is  our  capacity  to  govern. 
The  coimtry  wonders  whether  we  can 
make  decisions  In  these  two  bodies. 

Last  evening,  I  think  with  great  ap- 
propriateness, at  the  outset  of  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  with  a  gra- 
ciousness  we  have  come  to  be  familiar 
with  in  his  public  pronouncement*, 
the  President  pointed  to  the  work  of 
the  bipartisan  commission  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  a  bipartisan  spirit  can  ac- 
complish, and  he  asked  that  it  carry 
over  to  other  and  equivalently  press- 
ing matters. 

I  certainly  hope  we  shall  do  so.  and  I 
pledge  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  to  the  ranking 
member  my  cooperation  in  all  these 
matters. 

This  bill  embodies  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  Senator  Dole. 
Senator  Heiwz.  and  I  served  on  the 
Commission  along  with  12  other 
White  House  and  congressional  ap- 
pointees in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan  coop- 
eration. The  success  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  finally  reaching  agreement  on 
January  15  was  due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  Chairman  Greenspan. 
Senator  Dole.  Congressman  Pepper, 
and  Congressman  Conable  during  ex- 
hausting negotiations.  I  heartily  ap- 
plaud them  all.  As  with  any  effective 
compromise,  the  final  agreement  was 
not  completely  satisfactory  to  any  one 
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participant  But  taken  together,  these 
recommenc  fttions  offer  a  solution  to 
the  $150-$:  00  bUlion  short-term  social 
security  fiiancing  problems  and  take 
us  a  long  w  iy  toward  eliminating  reve- 
nue shortfi  lis  projected  over  the  next 
75  years  foi  the  system. 

A  brief  d(  scription  of  how  the  agree- 
ment came  about  may  serve  to  help  us 
recognize  h  ow  much  we  needed  such  a 
success.  an(  I  raises  the  prospect  of  fur- 
ther successes,  equally  important. 

On  May  J2,  1981.  the  administration 
proposed  a  jpackage  consisting  primari- 
ly of  ben«fit  cuts  designed  to  raise 
$110  billioi  in  5  years.  The  Senate 
however,  pfissed  unanimously,  on  May 
20.  1981.  f  resolution  which  stated 
"that  Cong  ress  shall  not  precipitously 
and  unfair!  y  reduce  early  retirees"  ben- 
efits." The  prospect  of  governmental 
gridlock  lo<  med. 

But  the  s  tirinkage  of  the  trust  funds 
that  resulted  from  further  deteriora- 
tion in  the  national  economy,  coupled 
with  moun  ing  public  concern  that  the 
system  was  becoming  insolvent,  under- 
scored the  need  for  action.  On  Decem- 
ber 16.  198  ..  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  the  National  Commission 
was  created  and  charged  with  provid- 
ing appro|iriate  recommendations  to 
the  admin  stration  and  the  Congress 
"on  long-t€  rm  reforms  to  put  social  se- 
curity bacl  on  a  sound  financial  foot- 
ing." 

The  Coi  imiission  met  nine  times 
during  198: 1  and  reviewed  material  pro- 
duced by  V  uious  public  bodies  includ- 
ing Congre  ss.  the  1979  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  th(  1981  National  Commission 
on  Social  i  Security  Reform.  It  sought 
the  advice  of  experts  and  examined  a 
wide  variet  y  of  alternative  approaches. 
These  delil  lerations  led  to  a  consensus 
about  the  iize  and  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  Commission  agreed  that 
there  is  a  short-term  problem— a  $150 
to  $200  biUion  shortfall  between  now 
and  1989:  that  from  1990  through  the 
early  2000  s  the  system  will  be  in  sxir- 
plus;  and  t  lat  due  to  the  retirement  of 
the  "baby  worn"  generation,  there  is  a 
long-term  problem  beginning  after 
2010.  Equjilly  important,  the  Commis- 
sion agree<  I  that  "Congress  .  .  .  should 
not  alter  t  \e  fundamental  structure  of 
the  social  security  program  or  under- 
mine its  fi)  ndamental  principles." 

However ,  there  was  no  agreement  on 
solutions  o  the  social  security  crisis. 
Commissicn  members  were  deeply  di- 
vided on  recommendations  to  cover 
both  the  short-tem  and  long-term 
revenue  siortfalls.  The  impasse  per- 
sisted thr>ughout  December,  despite 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Chairman  Green- 
span to  achieve  compromise.  The 
Commissii  n's  reporting  deadline  was 
extended  rom  December  31  to  Janu- 
ary 15,  19  13.  but  there  was  little  hope 
of  a  succe  sf  ul  result. 

On  Jani  ary  3.  a  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle by  Senator  Dole  appeared, 
making  tie  case  that  "[Tlhrough  a 
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combination  of  relatively  modest 
steps,  including  some  acceleration  of 
already  scheduled  taxes  and  some  re- 
ductions in  the  rate  of  future  benefit 
increases,  the  system  can  be  saved." 
He  agreed  that  we  could  not  give  up. 
and  there  followed  an  exhausting 
series  of  negotiations  between  the 
Commission  and  the  White  House.  By 
January  15,  final  recommendations 
were  agreed  upon  and  the  result  an- 
nounced as  the  Commission  report. 

Twelve  of  the  fifteen  Commission 
members,  the  President,  the  Speaker, 
and  other  congressional  leaders  agree 
that  the  Commission  recommenda- 
tions strike  an  acceptable  balance  be- 
tween tax  increases  and  reductions  of 
benefit  increases.  No  Commission 
member  is  satisfied  with  every  recom- 
mendation. No  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  be  satisfied  with  every  recommen- 
dation. But  as  a  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial argues,  the  package  comes  "as 
close  to  absolute  fairness  as  any  social 
security  revision  can  ever  be."  The  bal- 
ance, nonetheless,  is  fragile.  This  legis- 
lation will  not  survive  if  the  President. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  people 
allow  it  to  be  significantly  altered  as  it 
makes  its  way  through  the  legislative 
process. 

More  than  just  social  security  is  at 
stake  here.  When  S.  1  passes,  we  will 
have  demonstrated  that  there  Is  a  gov- 
erning center  in  American  politics. 
This  Commission  is  just  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done.  First,  get  your  facts 
straight.  Second,  decide  to  live  with 
them.  Third,  resolve  to  surmount 
them,  because,  fourth,  what  is  at  stake 
is  our  capacity  to  govern. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  if  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  historically  impor- 
tant achievement,  it  could  not  have 
come  without  the  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee's  initiative.  His  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  made  it  possible, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  him,  and  which  I  think  the 
Nation  would  share  if  they  only  knew. 
In  time,  no  doubt  they  will. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  ask  that  we  might  add  names  at 
the  desk  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  if  that  is  agreeable. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 

do  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  my  colleagues  who  may  be  lis- 
tening or  have  staff  listening  that  we 
would  hope  that  we  could  have  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  We  are  not  trying  to 
have  100  cosponsors.  although  we 
would  like  to.  As  I  suggested  to  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  yesterday,  for  the 
first  10  cosponsors,  I  would  try  to  ar- 
range a  color  photograph  with  Claude 
Pepper,  the  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
been  very  active  in  developing  this  leg- 
islation. I  think  that  offer  is  still  good. 


I  have  not  checked  It  with  Congress- 
man Pepper. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  But  there  are  only 
five  spaces  that  remain. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right. 
I  wish  to  rush  over  right  now  and  do 
that.  There  will  be  others  following 
me. 

But  this  compromise  deserves  con- 
sideration, and  I  hope  that  those  who 
are  currently  opposed  to  it  will  look  at 
it  closely  and  give  us  their  help. 

Again,  I  express  my  thanks  and  grat- 
itude to  every  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  12  who  supported  it,  and  the 
3  who  could  not  support  it.  but  for 
sound  reasons.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  start  hearings  on  February  15  and 
have  this  legislation  passed  before  the 
Easter  recess.  I  am  certain  we  are 
going  to  have  the  cooperation  of  ev- 
eryone on  our  committee. 

I  hope  that  any  other  statements 
that  might  be  introduced  on  this  legis- 
lation might  follow  the  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  so  ask  unanimous 

consent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding  that  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  with  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
MoYKiHAN  in  introducing  S.  1. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  finally  be  able 
to  rise  as  cosponsor  of  a  bipartisan  bill 
to  restore  solvency  to  the  financially 
troubled  social  security  system.  For 
two  agonizing  years  the  Congress  has 
been  deadlocked  on  the  social  security 
issue.  Two  years  of  partisan  wrangling 
on  this  issue  have  only  heightened  the 
fears  of  beneficiaries  and  weakened 
public  confidence  in  the  program, 
while  trust  fund  reserves  have  contin- 
ued to  dwindle.  Had  it  not  been  for  an 
emergency  loan  of  $17  billion  to  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund  from  the  other  social  security 
funds,  the  December  and  January 
checks  would  have  been  delayed.  As  it 
is  we  have  only  a  few  weeks  to  enact 
the  legislation  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  July  checks  go  out  on  time.  A  bi- 
partisan agreement  now  is  particularly 
important  because  time  Is  so  short. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
embodies  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform,  on  which  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Dole,  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAM.  and  Senator  Ahm- 
STROHG.  The  15  members  of  this  Com- 
mission, under  the  able  direction  of 
Chairman  Alan  Greenspan,  worked  for 
a  year  to  develop  a  solvency  package 
which  could  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  realistic  package  from 
a  political  perspective.  It  is  a  consen- 
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sus  package  which  incorporates  a  wide 
range  of  views  on  social  security. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
who  have  served  so  valuably  and  tire- 
lessly on  the  Commission,  and  I  am 
thinking  especially  of  Senator  Dole, 
our  chairman,  an  extremely  active 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  Sena- 
tor MoYifiHAN.  both  of  whom  were 
very  deeply  engaged  in  some  very  im- 
portant negotiations  right  up  until  the 
very  last  minutes.  Speaking  for  my 
colleagues,  I  think  we  owe  them  both 
deep  gratitude. 

The  social  security  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides the  foundation  for  an  early  legis- 
lative remedy  to  social  security's  fi- 
nancing woes.  It  is  a  remedy  which 
should  hearten  all  beneficiaries  and 
workers  who  have  feared  for  the 
future  of  the  social  security  system. 
Contained  in  this  bill  are  measures 
which  can  restore  the  solvency  of 
social  security  for  the  next  7  years  and 
the  several  decades  into  the  future 
with  no  reductions  in  current  social  se- 
curity benefit  levels  and  no  increases 
in  payroll  tax  rates  above  those  al- 
ready scheduled  in  law.  These  meas- 
ures reaffirm  the  soundness  of  the 
basic  structure  of  social  security  by 
making  minor  and  temporary  adjust- 
ments to  provide  immediate  relief 
from  what  are  largely  short-term  fi- 
nancing problems. 

As  a  whole,  the  bill  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable package  of  changes.  Although 
there  are  individual  elements  of  the 
package  which  are  unattractive  by 
themselves,  the  package  in  its  entirety 
is  worthy  of  support.  Any  of  the  pro- 
posals in  this  package,  or  for  that 
matter  any  single  proposal  on  social 
security,  would  be  unlikely  by  itself  to 
receive  support  from  a  majority  of 
Members  in  either  Chamber.  However, 
taken  together  these  proposals  fairly 
balance  the  .burdens  of  financing 
social  security.  It  is  this  balance  that 
has  been  so  important  in  gaining  the 
support  of  the  President,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  majority  leader,  and 
other  congressional  leaders. 

The  effects  of  this  package  in  the 
next  7  years  are  fairly  distributed. 
About  a  third  of  the  $168  billion  in 
new  financing  would  affect  employers 
and  workers,  another  third  would 
affect  other  accounts  in  the  budget, 
and  a  third  would  affect  beneficiaries. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  effects  will 
not  only  be  broadly  shared,  but  that 
they  will  be  minimal  for  any  particu- 
lar group  of  individuals. 

For  employers  and  workers  there 
will  be  no  increase  in  social  security 
tax  rates  over  rates  already  scheduled 
in  the  law.  The  schedule  for  rate  in- 
creases will  be  stepped  up,  however, 
and  the  self-employed  wUl  have  their 
rate  sent  equal  to  the  combined  em- 
ployer-employee rate.  The  immediate 
effect  of  these  changes  will  be  relative- 
ly small:  In  the  first  5  years,  only  14 
percent  of  the  total  financing  of  the 


package  will  come  from  workers  and 
employees,  including  the  self-em- 
ployed. ^,, 
Most  of  the  net  addition  In  taxes  will 
not  affect  employers  and  their  em- 
ployees until  1988  and  1989.  Prior  to 
this  there  will  be  a  1-year  advance  in 
the  1985  FICA  tax  rate  nominally 
equal  to  an  additional  0.3  percent  each 
on  employer  and  employee  in  1984. 
However,  employees  will  have  the 
entire  amount  of  the  increase  immedi- 
ately refunded  through  an  income  tax 
credit,  and  therefore  will  experience 
no  change  in  their  paychecks.  For  em- 
ployers, because  the  increase  in  the 
FICA  tax  will  be  deductible  as  a  busi- 
ness expense,  the  net  additional  cost 
will  average  only  about  3  cents  per 
hour  per  job. 

From  1985  to  1987,  employer  and 
employee  will  pay  the  same  taxes  they 
are  now  scheduled  to  pay.  Even  the 
1988-89  acceleration  will  only  Increase 
rates  for  those  years  by  0.36  percent 
each  on  employer  and  employee  for  a 
net  increase  of  about  4  to  5  cents  per 
hour  per  job.  Between  1983  and  1989, 
only  12  percent  of  the  total  financing 
of  the  package  will  come  from  net  ad- 
ditional taxes  on  employers  and  only  9 
percent  from  employees. 

The  self-employed  have  for  years 
been  receiving  full  social  security  ben- 
efits but  paying  only  three-quarters  of 
the  combined  OASDI  tax  paid  by  em- 
ployers and  employees.  The  difference 
is  intended  to  compensate  for  the  fact 
that   the  self-employed   cannot   now 
deduct  social  security  taxes  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.  This  bill  would  correct 
these  inequities  by  requiring  that  the 
self-employed  pay  the  full  social  secu- 
rity tax  but  allowing  them  to  deduct 
half  of  the  11.4  percent  OASDI  tax 
payment  as  a  business  expense.  The 
new    tax    rate,    restilting    from    this 
change  plus  the  1-year  advance  of  the 
1985  tax  rate,  would  be  3.35  percent 
above  the  1983  rate.  But  the  net  tax 
payment    for    the    average    self-em- 
ployed person  would  increase  by  only 
$5.80  per  week  under  the  proposal  in 
this  bill.  I  recognize  that  as  introduced 
today    this    provision   may    not   ade- 
quately address  the  concerns  of  small- 
er farmers  and  small  business  people, 
and  I  anticipate  that  these  problems 
will  be  properly  addressed  in  the  care- 
ful  attention   it   will   receive   during 
committee  markup. 

Covering  all  nonprofit  organizations 
and  ending  the  option  to  terminate 
coverage  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  finally  end  unfair  and  self- 
serving  "opt  outs"  which  could  take 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year  out  of 
social  security  by  1984.  In  addition,  by 
extending  mandatory  coverage  to  non- 
profit organizations  we  will  bring  the 
15  percent  of  nonprofit  employers  not 
now  covered  under  social  security  into 
the  system.  These  employees  will 
begin  paying  FICA  taxes  January  1, 
1984,  offset  by  a  reduced  burden  on 


employers  to  providing  supplemental 
pensions  and  life  insurance. 

Altogether,  provisions  affecting 
workers  and  employers  will  account 
for  only  31.5  percent  of  the  financing 
of  the  package  over  the  next  7  years. 
The  smallest  part  of  the  financing 
package  comes  from  changes  which 
will  only  affect  accounts  within  the 
budget.  These  will  account  for  30.4 
percent  of  the  total  financing  in  the 
package.  About  half  of  this  amount  is 
realized  almost  immediately  so  that 
neither  outright  benefit  cuts  or  new 
payment  tax  increases  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  largest  single  transfer  is  an 
immediate  one-time  $18  biUion  trans- 
fer to  pay  for  inadequate  social  seairi- 
ty  tax  contributions  for  military  per- 
sonnel in  past  years.  This  transfer  will 
in  no  way  affect  the  pay  or  benefits  of 
military  personnel. 

In  later  years,  the  largest  effects  on 
other  budget  accounts  will  come  from 
reduced  tax  revenues  resulting  from 
the  tax  deduction  for  the  self-«m- 
ployed  and  the  1984  tax  credit. 

Coverage  of  new  Federal  employees, 
beginning  in  1984,  will  result  in  some 
redirection  of  contributions  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  to  the 
social  security  trust  fimds.  Under  this 
proposal  there  would  be  no  increase  in 
contributions  for  new  employees.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government 
would  finance  a  supplemental  pervsion 
plan.  Net  cost  for  the  total  budget  are 
expected  to  remain  the  same  or  be 
somewhat  lower  depending  upon  the 
features  of  the  supplemental  plan.  We 
fully  expect  that  existing  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits  for  present  employ- 
ees to  be  completely  retained  and 
properly  funded  and  that  a  compre- 
hensive transition  and  long  term  legis- 
lative prop<wal  will  be  developed  and 
enacted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  affected  Individuals. 

Finally.  38.1  percent  of  the  total  fi- 
nancing package  comes  from  provi- 
sions which  will  affect  beneficiaries. 
All  36  million  beneficiaries  will  receive 
a  full  cost-of-living  adjustment— but 
will  receive  it  in  January  1984  instead 
of  July  1983.  The  average  beneficiary 
will  receive  an  increase  of  about  $22 
per  month  beginning  in  next  January. 
However,  2  million  of  the  poorest 
social  security  beneficiaries  will  be 
protected  from  the  effects  of  the 
delay.  Those  beneficiaries,  who  are  re- 
ceiving supplemental  security  income 
(SSI).  wiU  have  their  SSI  benefits  in- 
creased to  fully  compensate  for  and 
protect  against  the  6-month  delay  in 
the  social  security  COLA. 

The  wealthiest  10  percent  of  the 
social  security  beneficiaries  will  also 
begin  paying  income  taxes  on  half  of 
their  social  security  benefits.  Al- 
though some  refinements  may  be 
made,  in  general,  people  receiving 
social  security  benefits  with  additional 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  in  commending  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
the  Democratic  member  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done. 

I  particularly  thank  the  chairman 
and  Senator  Mothibah  for  the  leader- 
ship they  provided  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  bring  the  Commission  to- 
gether where  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  Commission  did  bring  in  a 
unanimous  recommendation. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  succeed 
in  passing  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reserve  the 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  or  two  if 
it  seems  to  be  the  thing  to  do  at  the 
time  and  has  good  logic  to  recommend 
it. 

I  assure  the  chairman  that  if  he 
thinks  the  measure  should  pass  and 
have  a  vote  straight  up  and  down  with 
no  amendments,  he  will  have  my  en- 
thusiastic support  because  something 
must  be  done  to  maintain  the  solvency 
of  the  social  security  system. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  exer- 
cised the  leadership  that  statesman- 
ship requires  in  order  to  advance  and 
protect  the  interests  of  this  great 
Nation. 

I  salute  them  and  applaud  them  for 
the  fine  woiic  they  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  have 
done  who  worked  diligently  to  help 
bring  this  matter  about. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana.  He  certainly 
has  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  social 
seciirity  over  the  years  and  knows  how 
difficult  an  issue  it  is.  We  will  need  his 
valuable  assistance  in  refining  this  bill, 
although  I  am  not  looking  for  major 
changes  that  might  upset  the  fragile 
compromise  we  have. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Baker. 
Dole,  Mothihait.  and  others  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  1.  a  bill  de- 
signed to  address  the  future  financing 
of  our  social  security  program.  I  have 
not  come  to  this  decision  easily.  As  all 
of  us  are  aware,  the  package  of  recom- 
mendations fashioned  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  contains  some  provisions 
that— taken  individuaUy— are  difficult 
to  support.  However,  uppermost  in  our 
minds  must  be  the  need  to  deal  with 
the  revenue  shortfall  in  social  securi- 
tyl  so  that  the  solvency  of  the  system 
is  preserved  and  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  planned  for  a  dignified  re- 
tirement can  continue  to  rely  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Federal  Government's 
commitments. 

Chairman  Greenspan  and  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission 
should  be  commended  for  the  many 
hours  of  hard  work  and  the  care  with 
which  they  crafted  a  package  designed 
to  distribute  equitably  the  burden  of 
revenue  increases  and  benefit  modifi- 


cations. It  is  a  fair  compromise,  a  just 
divtsion  of  responsibility,  and  a  neces- 
sary first  step  to  insuring  the  long 
term  health  of  the  social  security 
system. 

My  cosponsorship  of  S.  1,  however, 
should  in  no  way  signal  that  I  will  re- 
frain from  offering  suggested  improve- 
ments to  the  basic  recommendations 
developed  by  the  Commission.  I  fully 
intend  to  insure  that  questions  about 
integrating  the  Federal  employee  re- 
tirement and  the  social  security  sys- 
tems are  addressed.  I  want  to  see  the 
solvency  of  the  medicare  system  raised 
when  we  consider  continuation  of  in- 
terfund  borrowing.  The  long-term  gap 
between  revenues  and  obligations 
should  be  explored,  and  other  refine- 
ments necessary  to  smooth  the  transi- 
tion for  nonprofit  organizations,  em- 
ployers, and  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions merit  thorough  review.  That 
having  been  said.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Commission  addressed  the 
sensitive  issue  of  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment indexing,  reallocation  of  tax 
rates  among  the  fimds.  and  has  of- 
fered a  solid  recommendation  about 
increasing  the  retirement  credit  for 
those  who  elect  to  stay  in  the  work 
force  past  the  age  of  65.  These  are 
issues  I  discussed  during  the  course  of 
my  recent  reelection  campaign  and,  in 
my  judgment,  are  bold  steps  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  join  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  to  turn  away  fears  and 
doubts  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  willingness  of  elected  officials  to 
come  to  grips  with  a  politically  diffi- 
cult but  obviously  important  problem. 
It  is  the  very  least  that  116  million 
workers  and  26  million  retirees  de- 
serve; 142  million  Americans  have  put 
their  trust  in  our  judgment.  And  I  be- 
lieve S.  1  provides  an  equitable  and  re- 
sponsible first  step  toward  resolving 
one  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  this  Congress. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  commend  the  previous  speakers  for 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  on 
the  social  security  issue.  I  for  one 
never  expected  that  to  be  resolved.  I 
was  flabbergasted  that  progress  was 
made.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  sign 
that  people  can  cooperate. 

I  only  have  one  question.  Since  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  such  a  repu- 
tation for  reasonableness  and  initia- 
tive and  understanding  where  we  have 
to  go.  I  cannot  understand  why  his 
name  is  not  on  my  list  here  for  the 
ERA  that  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
now.  Was  that  a  misprint? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  not  a  misprint. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  accept  additional  co- 
sponsors  at  a  later  date. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  voted  for 
and  supported  ERA  in  the  past.  I  have 


no  intention  of  withdrawing  that  sup- 
port. 

We  are  working  on  some  economic 
equity  issues  which  I  want  to  focus  on 
first,  not  that  they  have  priority  over 
the  ERA.  Again.  I  certainly  have  no 
intention  of  changing  my  long-held 
position. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  tell  me  with  whom  he 
would  like  a  color  photograph,  I  would 
be  glad  to  arrange  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  had  one  this  morning 
with  my  wife. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  Federal 
laws  to  prohibit  mandatory  retire- 
ment, eliminate  barriers  to  the  em- 
ployment of  older  workers,  and  pro- 
vide incentives  for  part-time  and  full- 
time  employment  of  such  workers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EMPLOTItEirT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  OLOn 
AMEKICANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  S.  2,  the  pro- 
posed Employment  Opportunities  for 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1983,  a  com- 
prehensive proposal  aimed  at  promot- 
ing a  new  concept  of  retirement  and 
eliminating  those  obstacles  and  disin- 
centives that  keep  older  Americans 
out  of  the  work  force.  This  measure  is 
identical  to  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced as  S.  3010  shortly  before  ad- 
journment of  the  97th  Congress. 

BACKGROOHD 

Mr.  President,  each  year  thousands 
of  older  workers  are  driven  into  forced 
idleness  because  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment rules  and  fiscal  disincentives  in 
both  public  and  private  retirement 
programs.  Underlying  these  rules  and 
policies  and  continuing  to  permeate 
our  employment  policies  is  the  myth 
portraying  older  workers  as  liabilities 
rather  than  as  assets,  to  the  American 
workforce.  Niunerous  recent  studies 
and  articles  have  documented  the 
extent  to  which  older  workers  are 
forced  out  of  their  jobs  or  discouraged 
from  continuing  to  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  begin  now  to  reevalu- 
ate and  replace  these  outdated  policies 
regarding  older  workers.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  major  role  to  play 
in  helping  to  shape  a  new  national 
policy  regarding  older  workers. 

Every  public  opinion  poll  conducted 
in  recent  years  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  an 
overwhelming  percentage  of  older 
workers  would  like  to  continue  in  the 
work  force  beyond  the  normal  retire- 
ment age  of  65.  A  significant  majority 
of  these  older  workers  indicate  that 
they  would  like  to  have  the  option  of 
part-time  work.  For  example,  a  Harris 
poll  last  year  of  current  workers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  55  to  64  found  that 
79  percent  said  they  would  prefer  part- 
time  work  to  complete  retirement. 
Surveys   of  current   retirees   demon- 


strate an  equally  strong  desire  to  con- 
tinue to  work,  particularly  in  part- 
time  positions. 

Although  economic  factors,  especial- 
ly the  double-digit  inflation  that  has 
eroded  the  retirement  income  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  plays  a  role  in 
some  of  these  responses,  the  desire  to 
continue  in  the  labor  force  is  consist- 
ently expressed  even  when  an  ade- 
quate retirement  income  is  assiuned.  It 
is  clear  that  older  Americans  appreci- 
ate and  seek  the  noneconomic  benefits 
of  employment— the  sense  of  vitality 
and  productivity  that  comes  from  con- 
tinuing as  active  participants  In  the 
labor  force. 

Despite  this  data  relating  to  these 
desires  on  the  part  of  older  workers  to 
continue  working  in  some  fashion, 
their  labor  force  participation  has 
been  steadily  declining.  Between  1950 
and  1980,  the  portion  of  those  65  or 
older  in  the  labor  force  fell  from  24 
percent  to  13  percent. 

The  cause  of  this  continual  decline 
of  older  workers  clearly  lies  with  the 
retirement  and  employment  policies 
that  discourage  remaining  in  the  work 
force.  Not  only  do  these  policies  and 
practices  deprive  many  older  workers 
of  the  advantage  of  continued  employ- 
ment, but  they  are  costly  for  society 
and  will  be  increasingly  more  so  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Demographic  trends  indicate  that 
the  proportion  of  older  Americans  in 
our  population  will  soon  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  1980,  1  in  9,  or  24  million 
Americans  were  65  years  or  older,  com- 
pared to  1  in  12  in  1950.  This  popula- 
tion WiU  increase  only  moderately  over 
the  next  25  years,  but  soon  after  2010 
its  size  will  grow  dramatically.  It  is 
projected  that  by  2030,  nearly  1  in  5. 
or  almost  56  million  Americans  will  be 
65  or  older. 

If  older  workers  continue  to  retire  at 
the  current  rates,  the  increased  costs 
for  the  social  security  system  and  the 
general  reduction  in  revenues  will  be 
staggering.  For  each  new  retiree,  social 
security  average  payout  Increases  by 
about  $4,800  and  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  drop  by  about  $2,000.  In  ad- 
dition, demographic  data  indicate  that 
we  will  soon  be  entering  an  era  when 
retention  of  older  workers  in  the  work 
force  will  be  essential  to  our  national 
productivity.  With  today's  unemploy- 
ment statistics  at  an  all-time  high— 10 
million  Americans  unable  to  find 
jobs— it  may  be  difficult  to  envision  a 
time  when  we  will  face  a  shortage  of 
workers.  Yet.  aU  of  the  date  indicate 
that  the  growth  rate  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force  is  slowing  dramatically.  It 
is  predicted  that  the  number  of  18-  to 
24-year-old  entrants  to  the  work  force 
will  fall  by  16  percent  in  the  next  2 
decades,  largely  because  of  the  drop  in 
births  during  the  seventies.  As  the 
number  of  young  workers  declines,  the 
need  to  provide  opportunities  for  older 
workers  to  stay  in  the  work  force  will 


increase.  Moreover,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  new  job  slots  that  will 
need  to  be  filled  will  be  ones  that  are 
ideal  for  older  workers.  According  to 
available  employment  projections.  74 
percent  of  the  Increase  in  emplosmient 
slots  in  the  next  2  decades  will  be  in 
wholesale  or  retail  sales  and  in  services 
industries— 2  industries  which  current- 
ly employ  60  percent  of  all  workers 
age  65  or  older.  These  data  also  indi- 
cate expanded  opportunities  for  part- 
time  employment  for  older  workers 
over  the  same  period  since  those  in- 
dustries and  occupations  projected  to 
have  the  largest  increased  future  em- 
ployment needs  are  frequent  users  of 
part-time  employees. 

BCr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  this 
Nation  is  going  to  need  the  skills  of 
older  workers  in  the  labor-scarce  years 
ahead.  It  is  equally  clear  that  older 
workers  want  to  stay  in  the  worii 
force,  particularly  in  part-time  em- 
ployment. And  it  is  just  as  clear  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  social  security 
system  and  Federal  tax  revenues  that 
the  Nation  would  benefit  substantially 
from  their  continued  employment. 
Our  task  is  to  remove  the  obstacles, 
polices,  and  practices  which  currently 
drive  out  of  the  work  force  those  older 
workers  who  want  to  continue  work- 
ing. 

RKEVALUATIHC  AMD  RBVI8IMG  REmZMKHT 
COIICKPTS 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  are  ahead,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  begin  now  to  re- 
evaluate and  revise  our  basic  attitudes 
toward  retirement.  The  concept  of  re- 
tirement in  America  today  is  one  of 
abrupt,  total  withdrawal  from  the 
labor  force.  One  day.  an  individual  is 
engaged  full  time  as  a  part  of  the 
labor  force;  the  next,  he  or  she  is 
forced  into  total  retirement,  complete 
exclusion  from  the  workplace.  The 
economic  costs  of  continuing  these 
policies  will  be  substantial.  The 
human  and  societal  costs  are  incalcula- 
ble. 

Substantial  evidence  exists  to  dem- 
onstrate that  forced  retirement  often 
has  severe  deteriorative  impact  upon 
the  physical  and  psychological  health 
of  older  individuals.  Mandatory  retire- 
ment policies  often  subject  workers  to 
sudden  and  sometimes  strong  negative 
reactions  that  affect  mental  attitudes, 
health,  and,  eventually  in  many  cases, 
longevity.  These  policies  detract  from 
the  quality  of  life  for  many  older 
Americans  by  taking  away  from  them 
the  sense  of  fulfillment  and  self-suffi- 
ciency that  many  workers  gain  from 
productive  employment.  They  are  left 
with  forced  idleness,  a  loss  of  meaning 
and  worth  In  their  lives,  and  often  In- 
sufficient resources  to  maintain  an 
adequate  standard  of  living. 

It  is  time  for  our  Nation  to  begin  to 
foster  a  new  perspective  on  retirement 
and  older  workers.  I  believe  that  the 
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by  American  employers  of  this  new  ap- 
proach to  older  workers.  As  I  noted, 
many  of  our  leading  corporations  are 
beginning  to  propose  and  implement 
these  new  policies. 

But  this  task  cannot  be  successful 
unless  we  begin,  at  the  Federal  level, 
to  revise  those  Government  policies 
that  encourage  early  retirement,  dis- 
courage delayed  retirement,  and  inhib- 
it employers  from  developing  the  type 
of  flexible  work  arrangements  that 
older  workers  need  to  order  to  encour- 
age them  to  stay  in  the  work  force. 

For  example,  the  social  security 
system— the  major  retirement  pro- 
gram for  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans—contains serious  disincentives  to 
continued  work  for  older  Americans. 
The  current  adjustment  schedule— the 
basis  for  computing  benefit  levels— for 
early  and  delayed  retirement  is  un- 
questionably tilted  to  encourage  early 
retirement.  The  social  security  earn- 
ings limitation  provision  is  also  a 
major  impediment  to  continued  work. 
A  recipient  under  age  70  who  contin- 
ues to  work  loses  $1  in  benefits  for 
every  $2  earned  over  the  exempt 
amount,  currently  set  at  $6,600  a  year. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  50-percent 
tax  on  that  additional  income.  When 
this  50-percent  tax  is  added  to  the  cur- 
rent 6.7  percent  social  security  payroll 
tax  imposed  upon  earned  incomed,  to 
the  Federal  income  tax  of  at  least  12 
percent  on  taxable  income,  and  to  pos- 
sible State  and  local  taxes,  it  can 
easily  amount  to  a  tax  rate  over  70 
percent  on  earnings  above  the  $6,600 
limitation  until  the  entire  social  secu- 
rity benefit  is  forfeited. 

Similarly,  the  Federal  Government 
sanctions  mandatory  retirement  at  age 
70  by  limiting  the  applicability  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  and  provides  tacit  approval  under 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act— ERISA— of  private  pension 
plans  which  penalize  older  workers  by 
benefit  forfeiture  and  elimination  of 
pension  accrual  benefits  for  continued 
work  beyond  the  normal  retirement 
age. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  aimed  at  revising 
those  Federal  policies  that  are  partly 
responsible  for  reduced  employment 
of  many  older  Americans  and  substi- 
tuting policies  designed  to  enhance 
the  employment  opportunities  of 
those  older  Americans  who  can  and 
choose  to  continue  to  work.  This  meas- 
ure provides  a  blueprint  for  a  new  Fed- 
eral policy  to  promote  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  Americans. 

DISCRIPTIOH  or  S.  2 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
opening  remarks,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  a  comprehensive 
proposal  aimed  at  eliminating  the  ob- 
stacles and  disincentives  which  tend  to 
discourage  employers  from  providing 
employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers    and    discourage    the    older 


workers  themselves  from  stajring  in 
the  work  force.  The  proposed  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  for  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1983  deals  with  a  niunber 
of  different  sUtutes  relating  to  these 
issues,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  describe  briefly  the  vari- 
ous provisions  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure. 

KUmHATIOII  or  MANDATORT  RRlRntBHT 

Mr.  President,  the  first  step  that 
must  be  taken  to  encourage  older 
workers  to  stay  in  the  work  force  is 
elimination  of  mandatory  retirement. 

Forcing  older  workers  out  of  their 
jobs  at  some  arbitrary  age  is  an  archa- 
ic, discriminatory,  and  imreasonable 
policy.  It  is  a  policy  that  robs  society 
of  the  contributions  and  productivity 
of  an  increasingly  important  segment 
of  our  work  force,  and  it  robs  these  in- 
dividuals of  the  dignity  and  self-suffi- 
ciency which  comes  from  working.  In 
1978,  we  began  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  mandatory  retirement  by  abolishing 
it  for  Federal  workers  and  by  raising 
the  age  from  65  to  70  for  most  older 
workers.  I  supported  the  1978  measure 
as  an  interim  step  toward  total  aboli- 
tion of  mandatory  retirement.  It  Is 
time  now  to  finish  the  work  we  began 
in  1978  and  to  eliminate  once  and  for 
all  the  mandatory  retirement  policies 
that  force  workers  out  of  their  jobs  at 
an  arbitrary  age. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  eliminate  the  age  70  provision 
as  well  as  the  two  exemptions  con- 
tained in  the  1978  bill  which  denied 
tenured  college  professors  and  certain 
business  executives  the  protection  of 
the  statute. 

Mr.  President,  the  1978  amendments 
to  the  ADEA  also  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  impact  of  raising  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  from  65  to 
70  on  both  older  and  younger  workers 
and  upon  employers  and  to  determine 
the  probable  impact  of  total  abolition 
of  mandatory  retirement.  The  interim 
report  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
submitted  last  year,  estimated  that 
raising  the  retirement  age  from  65  to 
70  resulted  in  over  200.000  older  work- 
ers being  able  to  stay  in  their  jobs. 
The  report  indicated  that  another 
200,000  would  continue  working  if 
mandatory  retirement  ages  were  abol- 
ished altogether. 

This  report  also  contains  some  very 
Interesting  data  on  the  impact  upon 
women,  minorities,  and  younger  work- 
ers of  retaining  older  works  in  their 
jobs.  As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  in 
1978,  the  argument  was  made  that 
raising  the  retirement  age  from  65  to 
70  would  adversely  affect  employment 
opportunities  for  younger  workers, 
women,  and  minorities.  Those  argu- 
ments were  forcefully  rebutted  by  the 
testimony  of  a  number  of  groups,  such 
as  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  and  the  National  Caucus  on 


the  Black  Aged,  which  jjointed  out 
that  women  and  minority  group  Indi- 
viduals have  a  special  interest  in 
seeing  the  elimination  of  mandatory 
retirement  since  they  often  have  the 
least  resources  in  their  retirement 
years  and  hence  forced  retirement 
often  means  relegating  them  to  an  ex- 
istence below  the  poverty  level. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  report  is  particular- 
ly important  because  it  conclusively 
and  finally  lays  to  rest  the  spurious  ar- 
gument that  we  must  deny  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  older  workers  In 
order  to  protect  other  groups  of  work- 
ers. The  report  found  that  there  was 
no  significant  job  slot  competition  be- 
tween older  workers  likely  to  continue 
in  the  work  force  and  these  other  cate- 
gories of  workers.  Specifically,  the 
report  found  that  the  additional  over 
65  workers  would  be  potential  com- 
petitors for  less  than  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  all  full-time  workers  ages  16 
to  24;  for  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  full-time  black  workers  ages 
16  to  59;  and  for  around  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  all  full-time  female  workers 
ages  16  to  59.  The  report  also  cited 
studies  indicating  that  even  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  labor  force  participa- 
tion by  workers  over  65— such  as  a  10- 
percent  rise— would  have  insignificnat 
impact  upon  the  employment  and  pro- 
motional opportunities  for  younger 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  elimination  of  manda- 
tory retirement  policies  will  give  older 
workers  the  option— I  stress,  the 
option— of  continuing  in  the  labor 
force  rather  than  being  forced  to 
retire  when  they  reach  some  fixed 
chronological  age.  An  older  worker's 
ability  to  perform  a  job  and  the  desire 
to  continue  working— not  his  or  her 
birthdate— should  be  the  determina- 
tive factors  in  retirement  decisions. 
Elimination  of  mandatory  retirement 
at  a  specified  age  Is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive policy  to  encourage  older 
workers  to  stay  in  the  labor  force. 

PENSION  DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that 
one-half  of  the  male  retirees  and  one- 
third  of  the  female  retirees  between 
1979  and  1982  were  eligible  for  a  pri- 
vate pension.  Discrimination  in  private 
pension  plans  against  older  workers  Is 
among  the  various  factors  which  tend 
to  discourage  older  workers  from  con- 
tinuing in  the  work  force. 

A  number  of  private  pension  plans 
discourage  continued  work  past  a  set 
retirement  age  in  two  ways:  First, 
many  plans  provide  that  an  employer 
can  refuse  to  credit  the  additional 
work  years  after  retirement  age  to  an 
employee's  pension;  second,  many 
plans  provide  for  a  total  forfeiture  of 
pension  benefits  if  an  employee  con- 
tinues working  beyond  a  minimiun 
amount  In  a  particular  industry  or  for 
a  former  employer. 


According  to  a  report  published  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
"Work  and  Retirement  Options  for 
Continued  Employment  of  Older 
Workers,"  July  1982.  27  percent  of  the 
workers  covered  by  private  pension 
plans  are  subject  to  provisions  that 
prohibit  accrual  of  pension  benefits 
entirely  after  the  normal  retirement 
age,  and  22  percent  are  in  plans  that 
limit  in  some  fashion  pension  benefit 
accrual  after  a  particular  age.  Under 
these  plans,  if  a  worker  continues  to 
work  after  the  normal  retirement  age, 
he  or  she  gets  no  or  reduced  additional 
pension  credits  for  those  additional 
work  years.  In  effect,  the  older  worker 
is  denied  this  fringe  benefit  that 
younger  workers  receive  automatical- 
ly. The  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  elimination  of  this  discrim- 
ination in  private  pension  programs 
against  older  workers  would  keep  close 
to  70,000  more  men  in  the  work  force 
after  normal  retirement  age.  No  esti- 
mates are  currently  available  on  the 
number  of  female  workers  likely  to 
continue  working  if  these  disincentives 
were  eliminated. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  deal  with  this  problem  by 
amending  the  ADEA  to  state  clearly 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  treat  older  work- 
ers differently  from  yoimger  workers 
with  respect  to  the  accrual  of  pension 
benefits.  A  companion  amendment 
would  prohibit  plans  under  ERISA 
from  containing  this  type  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  type  of 
disincentive  contained  in  private  pen- 
sion plans  involves  provisions  requir- 
ing total  forfeiture  If  an  Individual 
continues  to  work  for  the  same  em- 
ployer or  in  the  same  Industry  after  he 
or  she  becomes  eligible  for  pension 
benefits.  Prior  to  1982,  a  pension  could 
be  withheld  for  any  amount  of  work 
by  a  pensioner.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate, there  are  about  66.000  pension- 
ers between  the  ages  of  65  to  69  who 
did  not  work  because  of  these  forfeit- 
ure of  benefit  rules.  Current  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  regulations  permit 
some  work  activity  by  pensioners  but 
aUow  all  benefits  to  be  withheld  from 
retirees  who  work  more  than  40  hours 
per  month  In  prohibited  employment. 

The  let^ation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  prohibit  an  employer 
from  withholding  pension  benefits  so 
long  as  the  pensioner  did  not  work 
more  than  1.000  hours  per  year.  This 
Is  roughly  twice  the  current  allowable 
amount  and  would  enable  a  retiree  to 
work  approximately  half-time  before 
losing  his  pension. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  stress  here 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  Is 
Increased  flexibility  and  opportunities 
for  older  workers  to  stay  In  the  work 
force,  particularly  part  time.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  an  era  when  our 
society  Is  going  to  need  the  skills  and 
contributions  of  these  older  workers. 


These  part-time  employees  will  be  able 
to  contribute  to  our  national  produc- 
tivity, continue  to  be  taxpayers,  and 
increase  their  own  standard  of  living 
In  old  age  through  continued  work 
effort. 

PAKT-mOC  EMFLOTMSNT  IHCKHTIVES 

til.  President,  a  major  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  promote  the  avaU- 
abillty  of  part-time  emplosrment  op- 
portunites  for  older  woiiLers.  Older 
Americans  have  repeatedly  indicated 
that  they  are  desirous  of  these  part- 
time  employment  opportimities.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  provision  permitting 
part-time  work  without  losing  pension 
benefits  which  I  just  described,  there 
are  several  other  provisions  in  this  leg- 
islation designed  to  have  specific 
impact  upon  part-time  employment 
opportunities. 

Plrst.  this  legislation  would  provide 
for  cutting  in  half  the  PICA  tax— com- 
monly known  as  the  social  security 
pasrroll  tax— imposed  upon  both  the 
employee  and  the  employer  for  work- 
ers over  age  65  with  respect  to  wages 
that  do  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  con- 
tribution and  wage  base  established 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Under 
current  law,  the  employer  is  obligated 
to  pay  the  full  PICA  tax  for  each  em- 
ployee, regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
employee  may  be  part  time.  Thus,  an 
employer  faces  a  situation  where  the 
PICA  tax  on  two  part-time  employees 
will  exceed  the  tax  which  would  have 
been  paid  to  one  worker  performing 
the  same  job. 

For  the  older  worker,  having  to  pay 
the  full  employee  PICA  tax  on  part- 
time  employment  creates  an  addition- 
al fiscal  disincentive,  particularly 
when  the  employee  is  already  subject- 
ed to  the  equivalent  of  a  50-percent 
tax  on  earnings  up  to  a  certain  level  In 
excess  of  the  social  security  earnings 
limitation.  There  have  been  proposals 
made  to  eliminate  entirely  PICA  taxes 
on  workers  over  65.  Consideration  has 
also  been  given  to  providing  for  a  pro 
rata  reduction  In  the  PICA  tax.  How- 
ever, the  administrative  difficulties  In 
applying  a  pro  rata  reduction  would  be 
enormous.  Hence,  the  legislation  I  am 
proposing  would  simply  cut  the  PICA 
tax  In  half  for  older  workers  and  their 
employees  for  wages  up  to  one-half  of 
the  applicable  wage  base  provided 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  extend 
the  existing  targeted  job  tax  credit  to 
low-income  older  workers.  As  I  will  ex- 
plain in  a  moment,  this  would  result 
primarily  in  the  creation  of  part-time 
jobs  for  older  workers. 

The  targeted  job  tax  credit  provides 
employers  with  a  tax  credit  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  first  $6,000  In  wages 
paid  In  the  first  year  to  workers  in  cer- 
tain targeted  categories,  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  first  $6,000  paid  in  the 
second  year  of  employment.  Between 
1979  and  1981,  800.000  workers  were' 
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benefitted  i  inder  the  existing  targeted 
categories  vhlch  cover  persons  who 
are  econ<»  ilcally  disadvantaged  and 
are  18-  to  24-year-old8.  Vietnam  era 
veterans  or  former  convicts  as  well  as 
youths  16  I  o  19  in  cooperative  educa- 
tion progn  ms,  former  CETTA  public 
service  emii  loyment  participants,  voca- 
tional reha  >illtation  referrals  and  wel- 
fare assista  ice  recipients. 

The  CoE  gressional  Budget  Office 
has  estlma«d  that  1.5  million  older 
workers  bet  ween  the  ages  of  62  and  69 
and  2.6  ml]  lion  who  are  70  years  and 
older  woulc  be  eligible  under  the  same 
income  standards  that  are  applied  to 
the  other  (ategories  under  the  exist- 
ing credit.  Costs  of  extending  the 
credit  to  ow-income  older  worlcers 
could  rang!  between  $50  million  per 
year  in  reduced  revenues  if  2  percent 
of  the  1.5  million  used  the  credit  to 
$250  milUon  if  10  percent  used  the 
credit.  Hovever.  the  Congressional 
Budget  Of  1  ice  estimates  that  this  cost 
would  t>e  p  ulially  offset  by  increased 
social  secui  ity  revenues  ranging  from 
$7  million  I  o  $25  million,  by  increased 
income  taaes  paid  by  the  employer, 
and  reduce<  I  social  security  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  work  effort  of  these 
new  emplo]  ees. 

The  Cor  gressional  Budget  Office 
has  also  in  Heated  that  because  of  the 
combined  e  [f  ects  of  the  social  security 
earnings  1  mltation  and  the  $6,000 
limit  in  the  existing  offset  for  employ- 
ers, the  Ilk  Jly  effect  of  extending  the 
TJJC  to  th  s  group  would  be  primarily 
to  create  lobs  paying  imder  $6,000 
likely  to  b4  part-time  jobs.  Thus,  this 
provision  \rould  contribute  to  stimu- 
lating the  ivailabillty  of  the  part-time 
employment  opportunities  that  older 
workers  liave  repeatedly  indicated 
they  desire 

SOCI  a.  SECURITT  PROVISIOlfS 

President,  the  current  social  se- 
dlscourages  older  workers 


Mr 

curity 
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from  delay  ng  retirement  and  continu- 
ing in  the  work  force  in  two  major 
ways:  First ,  the  social  security  earn- 
ings limits  tion  discourages  continued 
work  effoit  by  imposing  on  those 
imder  70  the  equivalent  of  a  50-per- 
cent tax  or  earned  income  in  excess  of 
a  speclfie<i  amount— currently  $6,600 
per  year— 1  nd  second,  the  present  ad- 
justment fictors  in  benefit  levels  for 
early  or  lite  retirement  favor  those 
who  retire  before  age  65  and  discour- 
age those  |who  delay  retirement  past 
age  65. 

The  socikl  security  limitation  earn- 
ings llmlta  tion  requires  that  a  social 
security  re  sipient  under  age  70  lose  $1 
in  social  sc  curity  benefits  for  every  $2 
in  earned  income  over  $6,600.  This 
work  disircentive  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  tlat  the  social  security  bene- 
fits are  net  taxable  while  the  earned 
income  ttuit  may  replace  them  under 
the  eamligs  limitation  provision  is 
taxable.  T  lus.  the  social  security  re- 
cipient not  only  loses  his  or  her  social 


security  benefits  because  of  the  earned 
income  restriction,  that  earned  income 
is  then  reduced  by  the  applicable 
Income  tax. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  a  continuing 
source  of  resentment  that  this  earn- 
ings limitation  applies  only  to  earned 
income  and  not  to  other  sources  of 
income.  Thus,  the  social  security  recip- 
ient who  must  work  to  supplement  his 
or  her  social  security  benefit  is  penal- 
ized while  the  recipient  who  has 
income  from  other  sources,  for  exam- 
ple, investment  income,  is  not  penal- 
ized. Although  arguments  can  be  made 
to  Justify  this  distinction— it  encour- 
ages savings  for  retirement  years  since 
there  is  no  peiuilty  for  income  from 
such  sources— the  basic  provision 
clearly  discourages  working. 

There  have  been  various  proposals 
to  eliminate  entirely  the  earnings  limi- 
tation or  to  mitigate  its  adverse  impact 
by  raising  the  exempt  amount.  Al- 
though I  am  sympathetic  to  the  desire 
to  abolish  the  earnings  limitation,  ef- 
forts in  that  direction  have  been  un- 
successful in  major  part  because  of  the 
large  cost  entailed.  It  has  lieen  esti- 
mated that  repeal  of  the  earnings  test 
would  Increase  social  seciurity  program 
costs  by  $6  to  $7  billion  in  the  first 
year  and  more  in  future  years,  and 
that  most  of  the  added  benefits  would 
go  to  Individuals  with  higher  incomes. 
At  a  time  when  the  social  security 
trust  fund  is  subject  to  so  many  other 
difficulties,  it  is  likely  that  a  total 
repeal  of  the  earnings  limitation 
would  be  perceived  as  neither  prudent 
or  feasible. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  however,  deals  in  a  different 
maimer  with  one  aspect  of  the  earn- 
ings limitation  problem. 

It  Includes  a  proposal  made  by  the 
1981  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  for  the  creation  of  a  partially 
refimdable  tax  credit  for  people  65 
and  older  who  lose  social  security  ben- 
efits under  the  earnings  test.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  credit  is  to  offset  the  addi- 
tional income  tax  paid  by  these  indi- 
viduals on  the  earned  income  that  re- 
placed their  nontaxable  social  security 
benefits.  This  credit  would  be  equal  to 
the  lowest  Federal  income  tax  rate- 
currently  14  percent— multiplied  by  a 
specific  factor  based  on  the  age  at- 
tained in  the  year  and  then  applied  to 
the  amount  of  social  security  benefits 
withheld  during  the  tax  year.  The 
multiple  would  increase  with  age,  so  as 
to  encourage  people  to  work  longer. 
Under  this  credit,  if  a  66-year-old 
worker  earned  $20,000  in  1982  and  has 
his  or  her  full  social  security  benefit 
of  $6,000  withheld  under  the  earnings 
limitation  provision,  the  income  tax 
credit  he  or  she  would  be  eligible  for 
would  be  computed  as  14  percent  times 
0.7  multiplied  by  the  foregone  social 
security  benefit  of  $6,000.  The  result 
would  be  a  tax  credit  of  $588,  offset- 
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Mr.  President,  this  proposal  by  the 
1981  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  is  a  creative  response  to  the 
earnings  limitation  problem  and  one 
that  would  not  place  an  additional  fi- 
nancial drain  on  the  already  strained 
social  security  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  proposal  I 
have  incorporated  in  this  measure 
dealing  with  the  social  security  disin- 
centives to  delayed  retirement  is  also 
derived  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  1981  Commission.  A  number  of  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  have  urged 
a  change  in  the  adjustment  factors 
used  in  the  social  security  program  for 
delayed  retirement.  In  order  to  create 
an  incentive  to  delay  retirement, 
larger  increases  in  benefits  for  retire- 
ment after  65  have  been  urged.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations just  made  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  was  to  increase  the  adjust- 
ment factor  for  delayed  retirement. 

The  1981  Commission  had  presented 
four  different  alternative  schedules 
for  early  and  delayed  retirement.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  in- 
corporates the  alternative  D  schedule 
proposed  by  the  1981  Commission. 

An  Important  feature  of  this  alterna- 
tive is  that  it  incorporates  the  concept 
that  there  is  no  normal  retirement 
age.  Instead,  it  provides  a  range  be- 
tween 62  and  72  of  actuarial  equiva- 
lent benefits,  rather  than  artificially 
setting  the  100-percent  benefit  at  age 
65.  The  actuarial  equivalent  concept  is 
based  upon  the  notion  that  a  person 
who  retires  early,  being  younger,  can 
be  expected  to  receive  benefits  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  and,  conversely, 
that  those  who  retire  late  need  to  re- 
ceive higher  benefits  because,  being 
older,  they  can  expect  fewer  years  of 
benefit  payments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  setting  forth  the  four  alterna- 
tive schedules  for  benefit  adjustment 
factors  set  forth  in  the  1981  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  report 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  follow- 
ing chart  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 


TABLE  5-4.-KNEFIT  AOJUSTMEKT  FACTOUS  FOR  AGE  OF 

RETIREMENT 

(■mm  ol  M  tMrtl  iHyiMt  Mdei- 

tdva- 
Aiiitrrtnmnt       p,,^       j^ 

Mlviybvti 

^  tr 

A         B        C        0 

62 M          79.5 

63 16.67      »7.0 

64 93J3      915 

65 „-      100        1000 

66 103        1072 

67...  _ 106        1151 

66...-     109        1240 

69 112        134.0 

70 115         145.4 

m         M        71.7     7« 
1667     18.67     16.1     S5 
9333     93.33    926     92 
100        100        99.0     99 
107        107       1061    106 
114        115       1140    113 
121        124       1221    122 
12«        134       1327    132 
135        145       1440    143 
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TABLE  '^  -«^^JJ'/J?T^      "*"*"'  als  to  raise  the  basic  retirement  age  Beit  enacted  i„,  OieSeruUe  and  House  of 

RETlREMENT-^^ntwued gradually  over  a  long  period  of  time.  n^vr^tfir>»  of  the   UnUed  sta^  f, 

'ZrZl K..*    ♦»«    nmnnni    T    Mn    introducinE  America  in  Conffre-  a—enMed.  That  this 

f^*^^^m»"^- but   the   proposal   J.  ""^.^JfTilm^  Act  may  be  cited  «  the  "Employment  Op- 

—            -^^^  today  stays  within  the  existing  range  rtunitle.   for  Older  Americans  Act  of 

AitKitiiRMiii     f,^   *7    !!=!=!= for  retirement  benefit  adjustments.  It  ^.. 

*•    XT     *      BCD  would  simply  e^^ai^^^^JS-jSiliS  title  i-amendment8  to  age  dis- 

^ that  range  so  that  those  Indlvldu^  ^SoNAriOW  IN  emplotment  act 

„                    1,1      iM3    142     158     1567  156  who  delay  their  retirement  would  not       opi»S7 

72  I  :.::ili:i  121      172.9    149     173     171.2  wo  ^  penalized  as  they  are  under  the 

^^=^===^=^  nresent  adjustment  factors.                                           ao«  LnmsTioii 

fsi-iWiS^S.  preseni,  aujuowuciH.   »*,                                    ^^    ^^^   ^^^^^  section  12(a)  of  the  Age 

dteSfw*                  09       09       11      0    -03  sFPEHincMHir raooKAMS  DtacTimlnation  in  Employment  Act  Of  1967 
-  Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed  (29  UJ3.C.  631(a))  (relating  to  age  limita- 

sowct  ■Socm  Seoirty  ■  Amras  Fiitore.  fiiui  iturt  o(  the  NitaHi  Employment  Opportunities  for  Older  uons)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "but  less 

coffliKsa  HI  soax  sramty  ibitii  1981.  m  "5  Americans  Act  of  1982  includes  a  pro-  than  70  years  of  age". 

Mr  President  although  I  think  that  vision  appending  the  National  Appren-       (b)  Subsections  (O  and  (d)  ol  section  12  of 

e^SToMhetour^SVive  schedules  ticeship  Act  to  which  would  prohibit  «KhAct  (29  U.S.C.  631  (O  and  (d))  an.  re- 

deserves  consideration,  alternative  D  age  discrimination  in  apprenUceship  pe^eo. 

has  two  advantages.  First,  it  does  not  programs.  A  great  number  of  appren-      BPrem  accrual  sktom  MAxmoM  wokmm. 

presume    any    particular   age    is   the^  ticeship  programs  which  recruit  en-                      maxMarvmrvt 

normal  age  for  retirement,  but  estab-  trants  into  the  skilled  trades  apply       Sk.  102.  Section  4(fX2)  of  the  Age  Dta- 

Hsh^  Mual  benefits  at  any  age  within  upper  age  limits  for  aspiring  workers.  crimlnaUon  in  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29 

Se^eof62to72.sS)n?itwould  Th^  ^Ucies    reflect    an    attitude  "-S-C- «3(fK2))  (rehtttag  to  prohiblUon  of 

no?  SSSi'  theTong-term  cost,  of  the  toward  the  Pr<><»"f^^Jy  "Jj^^^  TlfS^SSJ^ou?  "^S^^r  "hire  «^ 

social   security   system   and,   in   fact,  of  older  workers  that  is  inconsistent  tn;^;!^^^  .^;^ 

would  slightly   reduce  the  long-term  with  the  demographic  changes  &n^  (2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
deficit.  Because  this  schedule  would  in  our  work  force.  As  the  demand  for  ^j^^  ^^^  thereof  a  comma  and  "and  no  em- 
result  in  some,  albeit  slight,  reduction  older  workers  grows  and  older  workers  pioyee  benefit  plan  shaU  require  or  permit 
In  rates  for  persons  retiring  before  the  look  at  second  careers,  age  barriers  in  the  suspension  of  an  employee's  benefit  ac- 
aee  of  65  I  have  included  a  delayed  ef-  apprenticeship  and  other  job  training  crual  or  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  an  em- 
fMtivedate  1990,  for  those  provisions  programs    must    be    reevaluated.    A  ployee's   benefit   accrual   because  of   age 
£S;;L    I    strongly    believe   that   we  Worker  in  the  year  2000  is  as  likely  to  Je^o«  «^utag  the  maximum  normal  re- 
should  not  be  proposing  changes  that  spend  as  many  years  In  the  work  force  tirement  beneni 
would  adversely  affect,  even  mUdly.  after  his  45th  birtihday  as  before  that  TITLE  n-PENWONAOOTDALS  FOR 
anyone   approaching   retirement   age  age.  In  many  cases,  older  workers  will  OLDER  workers 
without  giving  that  person  adequate  be    needed    to    transfer    them    from  BnrariT  accrual  betohi)  normal  RrmncEMT 
opportimlty   to  plan   accordingly.   In  heavy  Industrial  jobs  to  lighter  tasks.  age 
any  event,  these  reductions  would  be  They  will  need  to  have  access  to  train-  sbc.  201.  (aXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon 
minimal'  for  example,  an  individual  re-  ing  programs  to  make  these  transfers.  204  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
tlrlng  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  62.  Elimination  of  age  discrimination  in  curity  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1054(a))  (relat- 
who  would  receive  a  $400  a  month  apprenticeship  programs  is  one  of  the  ing   to   benefit   accrual   requlremente)   is 
benefit  under  current  law.  80  percent  steps  that  should  be  taken  as  we  at-  Tff^tl^'!!lton  Di°^shaU  satisfy  the 
of  the  benefit  at  age  65.  would  rec^ve  tempt  to  reorient  our  attitude  toward  ^^^^^^Z^^^  Sfa).^^-' 
a  monthly  benefit  of  $390  or  78  per-  older  workers.  "(i)  in  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan. 
cent  of  the  benefit  at  age  65  under                               cowclusioh  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection 
this  proposal.  The  schedule  would  pro-                President.  I  beUeve  that  this  (bxi);  and 

vide  substantial  Increases  for  those  re-  „„_._-,  renresents  a  comprehensive  •(2)  in  the  case  of  a  defined  contribution 

tiring  after  age  65.  For  example,   a  J™?^h^^^dSig  Ste  empToy-  plan,  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sub- 

^rea"SSflt^\r45lJ?r°crert  rnTTp^poriunltroP^^  ^^rs^S  204(bKl)  of  such  Act  (29 
f^SS^d^^le°^$J?0  under  this  for-  tl^^.To^'^^^ S^^ :^'^l^  l^^.^^^t^^^'^^tT.^:^.'' 
'"^?'  o^^i/ionf  th«»  nmnnail  In  this  ment  ^gc  I  hope  that  the  Introduction  ..jh.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sub- 
Mr.  President.  <;^«  P«?P^„™^?,f  of  this  measure  at  this  time  will  stimu-  paragraphs,  a  defined  benefit  plan  shall  be 
alternative  D  would  establteh  an  actu-  o^  congress  that  SeaS^as  not  satisfying  the  requirements 
ariaUy  based  range  of  retirement  op-  ^^  contribute  to  a  reevaluation  and  of  this  paragraph  if.  under  the  terms  of  the 
tlons  with  incentives  toward  delayed  ^jiLf "^ ^f ""^ bwric  P^^  Pl""^-  ^  employees  benefit  accrual  is  sus- 
retirement  to  replace  the  current  ad-  ^^y^i°"  °!  ^f^e  rhaMM  whtehhave  pended  or  the  rate  of  an  employees  benefit 
justment  factors  which  discourage  de-  retirement.  The  changes  w^^  /^;®  "ZxtmbX  Is  reduced  solely  because  of  age 
uSed  retirement.  It  would  not  assume  taken  place  In  o»^ fxiety  and  ^  ^n-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  maximum  normal  re- 
Miv  normal  retirement  age.  but  would  t^ue  to  take  place  in  the  coming  dec-  ^^^^^  benefit.". 

Sow  i^Mdua^  to  chSs;  any  time  «»«»  demand  that  we  d^<iX«?„^:  (3)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 

between  the  ages  of  62  and  72  for  re-  in«  rigid  concepts   about   retirement  1054(b))  is  furt,her  amended- 

tfrpm^nt  wfd  rwelve  retirement  bene-  and  replace  them  with  a  flexible  range  (A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 

'^T^^^s^Zl^^^^i^^lx,  of  options  that  >fl  ™eet  the  n^^f  (3 )  «  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively: 

any  age  within  this  range.  older  workers,  of  American  bustaess.  and                                paragraph  (l)  the 

This  formula  Is  neutral  as  to  the  var-  of  our  economy  and  of  our  «>ciety.  (B^  S  «C^Ph:  ^^ 

ious  proposals  to  raise  the  age  of  re-  M'"  P^/*^^,/,!??  o'^^^lTthTt  I  "  2T^  S^^SX^unt  plan  satisfies 

tirement  from  65  to  68.  It  assumes  no  sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  om  inai  i  ^^^    requirements   of    this    paragraph    if. 

normal    retirement    age;    should    the  am  introducing  today  be  printed  m  tne  u^der  the  plan,  employer  contributions  to 

Congress  adopt  one  of  the  proposals  to  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re-  ^^^  employees  account  are  not  suspended 

J^mSiSy'couWrsSSftlSlrSi    "Sre  being  no  objection,  the  bill    °\b?i")'1^toL^  Sl^tbTl^Tthe  inter^ 
KTSeril  S^2.  to'os  to  75  or    was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the    ^-n- Code^f  m4  («lati^t^ 
whatever  range  might  be  established.  I     Re<x>rd.  as  foUows:  benefit  requlremente)  is  amenaeo 
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,R>  with   resoect  to  the  remainder  (if        (bHl)  Paragraph  <!>  of _ subsection  (w)  of 


to  reduced  benefit  amounts  payable  under 

..wrf^ion  '>n'Hn\  nf  «io>i   Art  fnr  tnnnths  after 
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I  XYOND  RORMAI,  RKTIRKICENT  AGE 

Section  206  of  the  Employee 

licome  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 

relating  to  form  and  payment 

amended— 

red^ignating  subsections  (c)  and 

as  subeec  ions  (d)  and  (e).  respectively: 


after  subsection  (b)  the 
subsection: 

or  beneficiary  is  receiv- 
i^der  a  pension  plan,  or 

is  separated  from  the 
I  his  nonforfeitable  rights  to  ben- 


deny,  suspend,  or  reduce  the 

a  participant  by  reason  of 

In  the  income  of  the  partici- 

imployment  of  the  participant 

for  less  than  1,000  hours 

year.". 

203(aK3KDXv)  of  such  Act 

ld53(aM3)<DKv))  is  amended  by 

section  206(c)"  and  Inserting  in 

section  206(d)". 

211(b)(1)    of    such    Act    (29 

1061((>H1))  is  amended  by  striking 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


na>LOYMEin  op  certain  new 

EMPLOYEES 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  51  of 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
of  targeted  groups)  is  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (H): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  "or"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  low-income  older  worker."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11).  (12). 
(13),  and  (14)  as  paragraphs  (12),  (13),  (14), 
and  (15),  respectively,  and  inserting  after 
paragraph  (10)  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"(11)  Low-income  oloeb  workeb.— The 
term  "low-income  older  worker'  means  an  In- 
dividual certified  by  the  designated  local 
agency  as— 
"(A)  at  least  65  years  of  age,  and 
"(B)  a  member  of  an  economically  disad- 
vantaged family  (as  determined  under  para- 
graph (12)). ". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3KAXii),  paragraph  (4KC). 
and   paragraph   (7KA)   of   such   Code   are ' 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (11)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (12)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  or  Incurred 
after  December  31,  1984,  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

CREDIT  POR  CERTAIN  OLDER  WORKERS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  crediU  allow- 
able against  tax)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  section  45  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"SEC.  44H.  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  OLDER  WORKERS. 

"(a)  Allowance  op  ORKDrr.- In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  has  attained  62  years  of 
age  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  per- 
centage of  the  section  44H  amount  of  such 
individual  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitation.— No  credit  shall  be  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  an 
individual  who  was  eligible  for  an  old-age  in- 
surance benefit  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  prior  to  January,  1979. 

"(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Applicable  percentage. —The  term 
'applicable  percentage'  means  the  product 
obtained  (expressed  as  a  percentage)  by 
multiplying  the  lowest  rate  of  tax  imposed 
under  the  subsection  of  section  I  which  is 
applicable  to  such  individual  for  the  taxable 
year  by  the  following  multiple: 

If  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  close 
of 
is: 


KPFECnVE  DATE 

1}he  amendments  made  by  this 

with  respect  to  plan  years 

December  31. 1984. 

FURTHER     AMENDMENTS 
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62 

The  multiple  is: 
0.3 

63 

64 



4 

5 
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6 

66 

7 

67 

_      8 

68 

9 

69 

1.0 

"(2)  Section  44H  amount.— The  term  'sec- 
tion 44H  amount'  mesuis  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  old-age  benefits  other- 
wise payable  to  an  individual  under  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  a  taxable 
year  are  reduced  pursuant  to  section  203  of 
such  Act  for  such  taxable  year  on  account 
of  work  by  such  individual.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  excessive  credits 
treated  as  overpayments)  is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "and  43  (relating  to 
earned  income  credit),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "43  (relating  to  earned  income 
credit),  and  44H  (relating  to  older  worker 
credit).",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "39  and  43"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "39,  43.  and  44H". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55(b)  of  such 
Code  (defining  regular  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "39  and  43"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "39,  43.  and  44H". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
(Dode  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
item  relating  to  section  45  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  44H.  Credit  for  certain  older  work- 
ers.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1984. 

ate    m.    REDUCTION    IN    EMPLOYMENT    TAXES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  OLDER  WORKERS. 

(aXl)  Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  PICA 
tax  on  employees)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Tax  With  Respect  to  Older  Work- 
ers.—In  the  case  of  wages  received  during  a 
calendar  year  by  an  individual  who  is  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  each  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be, 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  such  wages 
which  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in  effect 
for  such  calendar  year,  one-half  of  the  rate 
otherwise  applicable  under  such  subsec- 
tion.". 

(2)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  PICA  tax  on  employers)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section* 

"(d)  Tax  WrrH  Respect  to  Older  Work- 
ers.—In  the  case  of  wages  received  during  a 
calendar  year  by  an  individual  who  is  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  each  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be, 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  such  wages 
which  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in  effect 
for  such  calendar  year,  one-half  of  the  rate 
otherwise  applicable  under  such  subsec- 
tion.". 

(bXl)  Section  3201  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  Railroad  Retirement  Act  tax  on 
employees)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  In  the  case  of  compensation  paid  in 
any  calendar  month  for  services  rendered  by 
an  employee  who  is  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  the  income  of 
such  employee  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
month  shall  equal,  with  respect  to  that  por- 
tion of  such  compensation  which,  when 
added  to  the  compensation  paid  in  the  pre- 
ceding months  of  the  same  calendar  year  to 
such  employee,  does  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  current  maximum  annual  taxable 
'wages'  (as  defined  in  section  3121),  one-half 
of  the  rate  of  tax  otherwise  applicable 
under  such  subsection. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  compensation  paid  in 
any  calendar  month  for  services  rendered  by 
an  employee  who  is  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  the  income  of 
such  employee  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
increased— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  such 
compensation  described  in  paragraph  (1),  by 
each  rate  of  tax  specified  in  section  3101(e); 
and 


"(B)  with  respect  to  the  remainder  (if 
any)  of  such  Income,  by  each  rate  of  tax 
specified  in  subsection  (b).". 

(2)  Section  3211  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  Railroad  Retirement  Act  tax  on  em- 
ployee represenUtives)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: ,  , . , 

"(cM  1)  In  the  case  of  compensation  paid  m 
any  calendar  month  for  services  rendered  by 
an  employee  representative  who  is  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  the  rate  of  tax  imposed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be.  with  respect 
to  the  portion  of  such  income  described  in 
section  3201(cXl).  one-half  of  the  ™te  of 
tax  otherwise  imposed  under  such  subsec- 
tion. ^  , .  , 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  compensation  paia  in 
any  calendar  quarter  for  services  rendered 
by  an  employee  representative  who  is  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  in- 
creased— ,  . 
"(A)  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  such 
compensation  described  In  »fc"o" 
3201(cXl).  by  the  rates  of  tax  specified  in 
section  3101(e)  and  section  3111(d);  and 

••(B)  with  respect  to  the  remainder  (if 
any)  of  such  compensation,  by  the  rates 
otherwise  applicable  under  such  subsec- 
tion.". .  ^, 

(3)  Section  3221  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  Railroad  Retirement  Act  tax  on  em- 
ployers) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(eXl)  In  the  case  of  compensation  paid  in 
any  calendar  month  by  an  employer  for  any 
services  rendered  to  him  by  an  employee 
who  is  65  years  of  age  or  older,  the  rate  of 
tax  Imposed  on  such  employer  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be.  with  respect  to  the  portion 
of  such  compensation  described  in  section 
3201(cXl).  one-half  the  rate  of  tax  other- 
wise Imposed  on  such  employer  under  such 
subsection.  . 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  compensation  paid  m 
any  calendar  month  by  an  employer  for  any 
services  rendered  to  an  employee  who  is  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed  under   subsection   (a)   shall   be   in- 

••(A)  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  such 
compensation  described  in  section 
3201(c)(1).  by  the  rates  of  Ux  specified  in 
section  3111(d);  and 

••(B)  with  respect  to  the  remainder  (if 
any)  of  such  compensation,  by  the  rates  of 
tax  specified  in  subsection  (b).". 

(c)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages  received 
and  compensation  paid  after  December  31. 
1984. 

•nTLE  rv- AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACTT 


CHANGE  IN  OLD-AGE  INSURANCE  BENEFIT 
AMOUNTS  ON  ACCOU?»T  OF  EARLY  OR  DELAYED 
RETIREMENT 

Sec.  401.  (aXl)  Section  202(qXlXA)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (relating  to  reduction  of 
benefit  amounte  for  certain  beneficiaries)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •%  of  1  percent " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '0.5833  per- 
cent". ,  ^, 

(2)  Section  202(qX9)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  definition  of  retirement  age)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(9)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  retirement  age'  means  age  65. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit  shall  be  reduced  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  retirement  age'  means 
age  65  and  2  months.". 


(bXl)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (w)  of 
section  202  of  such  Act  relating  to  increase 
in  old-age  insurance  benefit  amounts  on  ac- 
count of  delayed  retirement  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(A)  0.5  percent  of  such  amount,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  the  Increment 
months  (if  any)  of  such  individual  ending 
after  such  individual  attains  age  65  and 
before  such  Individual  atulns  age  66;  plus 

"(B)  0.5833  percent  of  such  amount,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  the  increment 
months  (If  any)  of  such  individual  ending 
after  such  individual  atUlns  age  66  and 
before  such  IndlvidujU  attains  age  67;  plus 

••(C)  0.75  percent  of  such  amount,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  increment  months 
(if  any)  of  such  individual  ending  after  such 
Individual  atUins  age  67  and  before  such  In- 
dividual attains  age  68;  plus 

••(D)  0.8333  percent  of  such  amount,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  Increment  months 
(If  any)  of  such  Individual  ending  after  such 
Individual  attains  age  68  and  before  such  In- 
dividual attains  age  69;  plus 

"(E)  0.9166  percent  of  such  amount,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  Increment  months 
(If  any)  of  such  individual  ending  after  such 
Individual  attains  age  69  and  before  such  In- 
dividual attains  age  70;  plus 

••(P)  1.0833  percent  of  such  amount,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  Increment  months 
(If  any)  of  such  Individual  ending  after  such 
individual  attains  age  70  and  before  such  In- 
dividual attains  age  71;  plus 

••(O)  1.1666  percent  of  such  amount,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  Increment  months 
(If  any)  of  such  Individual  after  such  Indi- 
vidual attains  age  71  and  before  such  indi- 
vidual attains  age  72.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (w)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  sut>section.  the 
term  "increment  month'  means  a  month 
with  respect  to  which  an  Individual— 

"(A)  is  a  fully  Insured  Individual  (as  de- 
fined In  section  214(a)),  and 

••(BXl)  Is  not  entitled  to  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit,  or 

•(ID  suffers  a  deduction  under  section 
203(b)  or  203(c)  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  benefit.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (w)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(3)  A  determination  shall  be  made  annu- 
aUy  of  the  amount  by  which  the  benefits  of 
an  individual  are  required  to  be  Increased 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  and  such  amount 
shall  be  applied  to  the  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  payable  to  such  Individual  without 
regard  to  this  subsection,  beginning  with 
benefits  for  January  of  the  year  following 
the  year  with  respect  to  which  such  deter- 
mination is  made:  except  that  the  amounts 
applicable  to  the  benefits  of  an  Individual 
who  attains  age  72  shall  be  determined 
through  the  month  before  the  month  In 
which  such  Individual  attains  such  age  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  payable  to  such  Individual  without 
regard  to  this  subsection  beginning  with  the 
month  in  which  such  individual  atUins  such 


to  reduced  t>eneflt  amounts  payable  under 
section  202(q)  of  such  Act  for  months  after 
December  1990. 

TITLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  APPRENTICKSHIP  ACT 

PRORIBmON  OF  ACE  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  16.  1937  (50  Stat.  664.  chapter  663: 
29  U.S.C.  50).  popularly  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Apprenticeship  Act.  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ••(a)"  after  the  section  designation 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(b)  In  promoting  labor  standards  for  the 
welfare  of  apprentices  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  ensure 
that  no  program  of  apprenticeship  discrimi- 
nates against  any  individual,  because  of  the 
age  of  such  Individual.  In  admission  to,  or 
employment  in.  any  such  program.". 


age.". 

(dXl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  Increased  benefit  amounts 
payable  under  section  202(w)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December 

1984-  w    ^, 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
combined  earnings  of  a  husband  and 
wife  during  the  period  of  their  mar- 
riage shall  be  divided  equally  and 
shared  between  them  for  benefit  pur- 
poses, so  as  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the 
marriage  and  assure  that  each  spouse 
will  have  social  security  protection  in 
his  or  her  own  right;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BQUITT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  S.  3,  the  pro- 
posed "Social  Security  Equity  Act  of 
1983",  which  is  identical  to  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduced,  S.  3034,  shortly 
before  adjournment  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. This  measure  is  aimed  at  cor- 
recting the  inequitable  and  inadequate 
treatment  of  women  imder  the  social 
security  system.  It  is  similar  to  a  pro- 
posal. H.R.  1513,  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress  by  Representative 
Mary  Rose  Oakar.  who  is  the  chair  of 
the  House  of  Representatives'  Select 
Committee  on  Aging's  Task  Force  on 
Social  Security  and  Women  and  has 
been  a  tremendous  leader  in  the  effort 
to  reform  the  social  security  system  in 
a  manner  that  would  adequately  and 
equitably  deal  with  the  needs  of  older 
women. 

OLD  AGE  AND  POVERTY 

Mr.  President,  to  understand  the 
need  for  reform,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
dependency  which  face  millions  of 
older  women  in  our  society. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  the  problem  of  poverty  in  old  age 
is  primarily  a  problem  for  women.  Sev- 
enty-two percent  of  the  elderly  in  this 
Nation  who  Uve  in  poverty  are  women. 
Most  of  them  live  alone  and  a  majori- 
ty of  these  women— 60  percent— rely 
upon  social  security  as  their  sole 
source  of  income.  In  contrast,  46  per- 
cent of  urunarried  male  social  security 
recipients  and  29  percent  of  married 
couples  receive  no  other  income.  Not 
only  are  women  more  likely  to  be  to- 
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tally  depen  lent  upon  social  seoirlty. 
their  benef  t  levels  are  substantially 
below  benejits  received  by  men.  The 
average  soc^  security  income  for  all 
aged  women  in  1978  was  $2,527  com- 
pared to  $3. 190  for  men.  The  result  is 
that  38  per  ent  of  unmarried  women 
receiving  so:ial  security  benefits  live 
below  pover  y  whereas  only  23  percent 
of  the  unma  rried  male  recipients  and  7 
percent  of  c  mples  live  in  poverty.  One 
prtocipal  dii  Terence  is  that  most  elder- 
ly women— S3  percent— are  alone  in 
old  age.  In  »ntrast,  75  percent  of  el- 
derly men  ive  with  a  spouse.  Thus, 
men  are  111  ely  to  live  in  retirement 
with  a  comi  toed  social  security  bene- 
fit: women  ure  likely  to  live  only  on 
their  own  in  idequate  benefit. 

In  every  c  itegory— private  pensions, 
asset  incom< ,  earnings,  and  social  secu- 
rity benef  it ;— older  women  have  dra- 
matically f;wer  resources  and  less 
income  in  ol  1  age  than  older  men. 

Mr.  Presi<  ent,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  factois  which  contribute  to  the 
economic  hs  rdships  which  face  women 
in  their  re;irement  years.  A  major 
cause  is  thai  the  social  seciuity  system 
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years.  Today,  one  in  three  marriages 
ends  in  divorce. 

Mr.  President,  despite  these  massive 
changes  in  our  society,  the  social  secu- 
rity system  has  continued  to  operate 
on  the  basis  of  a  philosophy  designed 
for  an  era  when  most  women  did  not 
work  and  when  most  women  were  part 
of  a  lifelong  marriage.  Consequently, 
the  current  system  works  well  only  for 
that  very  small  nimiber  of  women 
whose  family  and  work  patterns  have 
not  changed  from  the  thirties  and  for- 
ties. For  the  vast  majority  of  women 
and  families  that  no  longer  fit  into 
that  pattern,  the  system  fails  to  pro- 
vide either  adequately  or  equitably  for 
their  needs. 

Under  the  current  system,  a  woman 
can  receive  benefits  as  a  covered 
worker  based  upon  her  own  earnings 
record  or  she  can  receive  benefits  as  a 
dependent  wife,  widow,  or  ex-wife  of  a 
covered  worker,  but  she  cannot  receive 
both  benefits.  If  she  is  entitled  to  both 
a  worker's  benefit  and  a  dependent 
spouse's  benefit,  she  receives  only  the 
higher  of  the  two  beneJFits  and  loses 
the  other. 

A  dependent  spouse  benefit  is  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  benefit  of  the 
working  spouse.  Because  many  women 
have  gaps  in  their  work  history  due  to 
absences  from  the  workplace  for  child- 
care  responsibilities  and  generally 
have  much  lower  earnings  records, 
many  find  that  their  benefits  as  a  de- 
pendent spouse  are  greater  than  the 
benefits  they  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive on  the  basis  of  their  own  work 
history.  Thus,  many  married  women 
who  enter  the  work  force  and  make 
contributions  to  the  social  security 
system  find  that  their  years  of  work 
and  contributions  make  little  or  no  dif- 
ference in  their  benefit  levels.  They 
are  no  better  off  than  if  they  had 
never  worked  and  never  paid  into  the 
social  security  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  inequities  of  the 
current  system  can  be  even  more  acute 
for  those  women  who  have  been  full- 
time  homemakers  and  are  displaced 
from  that  role  either  by  divorce  of  the 
death  of  a  spouse.  After  years  of  work 
as  a  homemaker  in  a  marriage,  a  di- 
vorced woman  may  find  herself  with- 
out any  work  record  of  her  own  and  el- 
igible for  social  security  benefits  only 
as  a  dependent  spouse.  Although  she 
may  be  of  retirement  age,  she  cannot 
receive  any  social  security  benefits 
unless  the  marriage  lasted  10  years 
and  then  not  until  her  former  spouse 
reaches  age  62  and  retires.  If  he  elects 
to  continue  working,  she  receives  no 
benefits  at  all  imtil  he  retires  or  dies. 
Even  if  she  is  able  to  receive  a  spouse 
benefit,  it  is  likely  to  be  woefully  inad- 
equate. The  level  of  the  dependent 
spouse  benefit— 50  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary benefit— was  geared  toward  the 
notion  of  women  whose  marriages  do 
not  end  in  divorce  and  who  will  be  able 
to  rely  upon  a  combination  of  their 


husband's  100  percent  benefit  and  the 
additional  50  percent  spouse  benefit. 
The  spouse  benefit  may  well  be  insuf- 
ficient to  live  on  alone. 

A  widow  is  equally  vulnerable  under 
the  present  system.  Unless  she  has 
been  able  to  establish  a  sufficient 
social  security  account  in  her  own 
name,  she  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
work  and  earnings  record  of  her  de- 
ceased spouse.  However,  her  ultimate 
social  security  benefit  wiU  be  calculat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  his  wage  record  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  not  the  equiva- 
lent value  of  that  level  at  the  time  she 
reaches  retirement  age.  If  she  loses 
her  husband  5  to  10  years  before  she 
reaches  retirement  age,  his  earnings 
records  will  be  years  out-of-date. 
Unable  to  build  up  sufficient  credits  in 
her  own  account  and  unable  to  add  his 
credits  to  her  account  to  the  extent  of 
her  earnings  after  this  death,  she  is 
likely  to  be  left  with  a  benefit  level 
that  condemns  her  to  entering  retire- 
ment in  poverty. 

The  current  system  also  discrimi- 
nates against  intact  families  with  two- 
wage  earners  as  contrasted  with  one- 
wage  earner  families.  Under  the  bene- 
fit calculation  formula,  a  two-earner 
couple  is  likely  to  receive  less  benefits 
at  retirement  than  a  one-earner  couple 
with  exactly  the  same  lifetime  earn- 
ings. Thus,  one  family  with  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $1,000  and  one- 
wage  earner  can  ultimately  receive 
higher  benefits  from  social  security 
than  another  family  with  the  exact 
same  average  earnings,  but  with  two- 
wage  earners  contributing  to  the  total 
family  income.  This  occurs  because  of 
the  dependent  spouse  benefit  and  be- 
cause of  the  formula  which  is  used  to 
calculate  benefits.  This  also  means 
that  a  survivior  of  such  a  two-earner 
family  will  also  get  less  benefits  than  a 
survivor  of  a  one-earner  family. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we 
begin  the  task  of  revising  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  recognize  and  reflect 
the  changing  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  both  men  and  women  in  our  society 
and  provide  for  a  more  equitable  rec- 
ognition of  their  contributions  to  a 
family  unit. 

Marriage,  insofar  as  economics  are 
concerned,  should  be  viewed  as  an 
interdependent  partnership  in  which 
each  spouse  makes  a  contribution— 
either  in  the  paid  work  force  or  as  a 
homemaker  or  in  some  combination  of 
roles— and  both  ought  to  accrue  social 
security  protection  equally. 

The  view  of  female  dependency 
which  is  a  foundation  of  the  present 
social  security  system  belongs  to  a  by- 
gone era.  Women  today  are  achieving 
the  status  of  equal  partnership  with 
men  in  every  facet  of  our  society.  The 
social  security  system  needs  to  be  up- 
dated to  reflect  that  partnership. 


EARMIRGS  SHAHIMG— A  COHCBPT  POR  TODAY'S 
MAMUAGE  PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  incorporate  the 
concept  of  "earnings  sharing"  into  the 
social  security  system.  Basically,  mar- 
riage for  social  security  purposes 
would  be  regarded  as  a  partnership.  In 
order  to  compute  benefits,  all  of  the 
earnings  of  a  married  couple  would  be 
combined  and  divided  equally  between 
the  spouses  upon  retirement  or  di- 
vorce. Each  member  of  the  couple 
would  have  established  for  him  or  her 
an  individual  social  security  account. 
Earnings  acquired  before  or  after  a 
marriage  would  go  into  this  individual 
account  along  with  whatever  share 
each  member  acquired  during  mar- 
riage. The  concept  of  dependency 
would  be  replaced  by  the  concept  of 
equality. 

Although  this  is  a  major  change 
from  the  current  social  security 
system  of  benefit  accrual,  it  is  a  princi- 
ple which  is  now  applied  in  virtually 
every  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
other  assets  acquired  during  a  mar- 
riage. Upon  the  termination  of  a  mar- 
riage, these  other  assets  are  generally 
divided  equally  between  the  husband 
and  wife.  Interests  in  other  pension 
programs  are  now  generally  consid- 
ered part  of  the  assets  acquired  during 
the  marriage  and  are  considered  in  the 
division  of  property  between  the 
couple  upon  the  termination  of  the 
marriage.  The  same  would  be  true 
under  the  "earnings  sharing"  concept 
in  the  social  security  system. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  numer- 
ous proposals  made  to  deal  with  the 
inequities  and  inadequacies  of  the  cur- 
rent system.  The  "earnings  sharing" 
concept,  however,  has  numerous  ad- 
vantages. It  would  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent discrimination  against  two-wage 
earner  families.  They  would  no  longer 
receive  less  benefits  than  one-earner 
families  with  Identical  earnings 
records.  It  would  recognize  the  value 
of  the  contribution  of  a  homemaker 
and  accord  her  with  a  social  security 
accoimt  in  her  own  right.  Upon  di- 
vorce or  death  of  a  spouse,  a  woman 
could  build  upon  the  separate  account 
created  for  her  during  her  years  of 
marriage,  rather  than  be  forced  to 
start  from  scratch  in  establishing  a 
social  security  account.  Likewise,  cred- 
its from  earnings  she  receives  prior  to 
marriage  will  be  able  to  be  added  to 
her  account  accrued  during  marriage. 
The  same,  of  course,  would  be  true  for 
the  husband.  Women  who  enter  and 
leave  the  work  force  to  fill  the  neces- 
sary child-rearing  roles  would  no 
longer  be  penalized  by  gaps  in  their 
social  security  coverage. 

Finally,  in  this  time  when  the  social 
security  system  If  facing  major  fiscal 
problems,  the  earnings  sharing  propos- 
al would  not  generate  any  additional 
costs.  I  would  simply  divide  more 
equally    social   security    benefits    be- 


tween men  and  women  and  thereby 
lift  the  standard  of  living  for  the  mil- 
lions of  elderly  women  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  condemned  to  live  out  their 
retirement  years  in  proverty. 

TRAHSmON  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  calls  for 
major  restructuring  of  the  sodal  secu- 
rity benefit  system  to  respond  to  the 
changing  role  and  needs  of  women. 
Obviously,  changes  of  this  dimension 
and  scope  must  be  phased  in  over  time 
so  that  individuals  can  make  appropri- 
ate plans  for  their  retirement  years. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  pro- 
vides that  it  would  not  be  effective 
with  respect  to  any  one  over  the  age  of 
50  in  1985  when  this  proposal  would 
become  effective  under  the  bill.  Those 
then   under   50   would   begin   having 
social    security    accoimts    established 
and  computed  under  this  proposal  at 
that  time.  Because  no  one  under  age 
50  could  reach  the  minimum  retire- 
ment age  of  62  before  1997.  no  one 
under  age  50  in  1985  would  actually 
begin   receiving   benefits   imder   this 
system  until  1997  at  the  earliest.  Dif- 
ferent transition  provisions  are  provid- 
ed for  individuals  who  might  become 
eligible  for  social  security  disability 
benefits  during  this  phase-In.  In  no 
case,  would  a  person  who  became  dis- 
abled during  this  period  ever  receive 
less  benefits  as  long  as  that  disability 
continued  than  they  would  be  entitled 
to  under  the  old  system. 

Transition  periods  often  give  rise  to 
unanticipated  Inequities  and  further 
provisions  may  be  needed  to  relieve 
any  hardships  which  may  occur  during 
this  period. 

One  major  problem  with  a  phase-in 
approach  is  that  none  of  the  benefits 
of  the  new  system  would  be  realized 
by  the  millions  of  elderly  women  now 
living  In  poverty;  nor  would  It  provide 
any  relief  for  those  women  over  50 
who  are  rapidly  approaching  retire- 
ment. There  are  several  proposals  for 
limited  changes  in  the  social  security 
system  designed  to  help  pre-retire- 
ment women,  and  I  am  committed  to 
exploring  fully  these  limited  changes 
to  help  deal  with  the  problems  of 
these  women  who  will  not  benefit 
from  this  new  proposal. 

As  I  suggested  on  October  1,  1982. 
when  I  first  introduced  the  predeces- 
sor to  this  bill,  such  Interim  modifica- 
tions would  include  allowing  a  di- 
vorced spouse  entitled  to  a  dependent 
spouse  benefit  to  elect  to  receive  bene- 
fits when  she  reaches  retirement  age 
regardless  of  whether  her  former 
spouse  elects  to  retire  and  the  index- 
ing of  a  deceased  spouse's  wage-base 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  a 
widow's  benefit. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  included  in  its  recommenda- 
tions both  of  these  proposals. 

Additionally.  5  of  the  15  Commis- 
sioners—Robert  Ball.    Martha   Keys. 


Lane  Klrkland,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han,  and  Claude  Pepper— issued  a  sup- 
plementary statement  identifying 
"earnings  sharing  as  the  most  promis- 
ing approach  to  the  solution  of  social 
seciulty  problems  of  special  concern  to 
women."  A  sixth  Commissioner— Mary 
Palvy  Puller— issued  a  separate  supple- 
mentary statement  addressing  issues 
relating  to  women  which  similarly 
identified  earnings  sharing  as  "the 
most  direct  method  of  restoring  the 
proper  treatment  of  both  spouses."  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  this  recogni- 
tion by  40  percent  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  earnings  sharing  concept  as 
the  most  fair  and  equitable  approach 
to  making  social  security  responsive  to 
the  changing  needs  of  women  in  our 
society. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is 
Important  to  stress  that  the  earnings- 
sharing  concept  is  premised  upon  the 
assumption  that  most  married  women 
will  be  in  the  woik  force  for  a  major 
part  of  their  lives.  These  two-wage 
earner  families  wiU  receive  benefit* 
which  fully  reflect  both  contributions. 
Conversely,     the     one-wage     earner 
family  will  receive  benefits  based  on 
their   actiial   earning   records   rather 
than   that   record  plus  a  dependent 
spouse  benefit.  Hence,  as  part  of  the 
implementation  of  this  proposal  it  will 
be  Important  to  apprise  the  public  of 
the  full  effect  and  implications  of  this 
proposal  with  respect  to  its  relation- 
ship to  actual  earnings.  Then  families 
will  be  able  to  plan  both  their  work 
patterns  and  retirement  expectations 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is 
critical  that  we  begin  to  take  the  steps 
that  are  essential  toward  reforming 
the  system  in  a  major  way  to  deal  with 
these  problems  so  that  future  genera- 
tions of  women  will  be  adequately  and 
equitably  treated  under  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

CONCLUSIOH 

Mr.  President,  this  is  basically  a  rela- 
tively simple  concept  of  equitably 
sharing  benefits  created  during  a  mar- 
riage. The  actual  Implementation  of 
such  a  proposal  will  naturally  entail  a 
great  number  of  problems  and  issues 
that  must  be  resolved.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  basic  concept  Is  correct  and 
reflective  of  the  role  and  needs  of 
women  in  our  society  today  and 
should  be  adopted. 

Implementation  of  this  proposal 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  resolving 
the  current  inequities  in  the  social  se- 
curity system  for  future  generations. 
It  would  also  substaaitially  improve 
the  adequacy  of  social  security  bene- 
fits for  women  who  will  reach  age  62 
at  the  end  of  this  century.  It  is  elderly 
women  who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of 
assistance  from  social  security  and  the 
most  likely  to  suffer  from  poverty  in 
their  old  age  under  the  current 
system. 
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Representat  ves 
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is  amended 
following 


security  system  is  vital  to 
and  well-being  of  millions 
retirees    and 
retirees.  We  have  an  obli- 
^rotect  this  system,  to  make 
.  is  fiscally  stable  and  pro- 
its  in  an  equitable  and  fair 
those  who  rely  upon  social 
their  old  age.  I  believe  that 
moves  us  a  major  step  in 
and  I  look  forward  to 
to  work  toward  that  goal, 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill   be   printed   in   the 
:his  point. 
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follows: 
S.  3 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of   the    United    StaUs    of 
Congress  assembled.  That  this 
cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
19B3" 

II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
)y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
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E  xcept  as  provided  in  subpara- 
or  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
period'  means  the  period— 
g  with  the  first  day  of  the 
in  which  the  marriage  of  an 
the  spouse  of  such  individual 


a  nd 


with  the  last  day  of  the  calen- 
4receding  the  earliest  calendar 
ch  such  individual  or  such 
they  are  divorced,  or  one  of 
I  pplication  for  old-age  or  disabil- 
benefits. 

marriage  peri(xJ  shall  begin  for 
and  the  spouse  of  such  indi- 
marriage  occurs  after  such  in- 
such  spouse  has  filed  an  applica- 
J  age  insurance  benefits, 
narriage  period  shall  include  a 
which  such  individual  or  such 
entitled   to   disability   insurance 
the  waiting  period  (as  defined  in 
c)(2))  with  respect  to  such  bene- 


n  arriage  period  shall  Include  the 

ca:  endar  year'  referred  to  in  clause 

subparagraph  (A)  for  purposes  of  re- 

for  that  year  under  section 

.  any  case  where  an  individual  or 

of  such  individual  dies  or  they 

unless  the  survivor  (where  one 

)  or  either  of  them  (where  they 

)  is  remarried  later  in  the  same 


^cept   to  the  extent  otherwise 

,   subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e).  an 

I  jid  the  spouse  of  such  individual 

le  credited  for  all  of  the  purposes 

with  wages  and  self -employment 

each  calendar  year  fQr  which 


either  of  them  U  credited  with  any  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  without  regard 
to  this  section  during  their  marriage  period, 
in  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  combined  total  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  oth- 
erwise credited  to  both  of  them  for  that 
year  if  (at  the  close  of  the  month  for  which 
the  benefit  determinations  Involved  are 
being  made)  they  are  both  still  living,  or 

"(B)  100  percent  of  such  combined  total, 
up  to  but  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
amount  that  may  be  counted  for  that  year 
without  exceeding  the  ceUing  imposed  for 
that  year  under  section  215(e),  if  (at  the 
close  of  such  month)  one  of  them  has  died. 
"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
the  crediting  of  wages  and  self-employment 
income  to  any  individual  for  any  calendar 
year  not  included  in  a  marriage  period  of 
such  individual:  but  to  the  extent  that 
wages  and  self -employment  income  are  cred- 
ited pursuant  to  this  section  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title  specifying  the  manner  in 
which  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
are  to  be  credited  shall  (to  the  extent  incon- 
sistent with  this  section)  not  apply. 

•(3)  Except  where  the  context  requires 
otherwise,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  spouse'  includes  a  divorced  spouse,  a 
surviving  spouse,  and  a  surviving  divorced 
spouse. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  crediting  of  wages 
and  self-employment  income  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  in  the  case  of  any  individual  and 
the  spouse  of  such  individual,  if— 

"(1)  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  such 
subsections  with  respect  to  that  year  such 
individual  or  such  spouse  would  cease  to  be 
a  fully  Insured  individual  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 214(a));  or 

"(2)  such  individual  or  such  spouse  is  ap- 
plying for  disability  insurance  benefits  (or 
for  the  establishment  of  a  period  of  disabil- 
ity) and  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
such  subsections  with  respect  to  that  year 
would  cease  to  l)e  insured  for  such  benefits 
under  section  223(c)(1)  (or  for  such  a  period 
under  section  216<iH3)). 

"(d)  Subsection  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  benefit  payable  to  any  individual  for 
any  month  if- 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  credited  to  such  in- 
dividual for  a  marriage  period,  as  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  section,  is 
higher  than  the  total  amount  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  credited  to 
such  individuals  spouse  for  that  period,  as 
so  determined;  and 

"(2)  such  Individual's  spouse  (taking  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  into  account)  has  not 
filed  application  for  old-age  or  disability  in- 
surance benefits  by  the  close  of  such  month. 
••(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section— 

•(1)  benefits  payable  under  subsection  (d) 
or  (h)  of  section  202  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  any 
individual,  and  benefits  payable  under  sub- 
section (b).  (c).  (e),  (f),  or  (g)  of  such  section 
202  (on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self -em- 
ployment income)  to  any  person  other  than 
a  spouse  who  has  shared  in  our  been  cred- 
ited with  a  part  of  such  individual's  earn- 
ings under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  determined  as  though  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted  if— 

••(A)  the  application  of  this  section  has 
changed  such  individual's  primary  insurance 
amount  from  what  it  would  otherwise  have 
been;  and 


"(B)  the  crediting  of  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  to  such  individual  and  the 
spouse  of  such  individual  without  regard  to 
this  section  would  increase  the  amount  of 
such  benefits;  and 

••(2)  in  the  application  of  section  203(a) 
(relating  to  maximum  family  benefits)  with 
respect  to  benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
any  individual,  where  all  or  any  part  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  such 
Individual  and  the  spouse  of  such  individual 
was  credited  to  them  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  the  primary  insurance  amount 
of  such  individual  (and  the  crediting  of  such 
wages  and  self -employment  Income)  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  this  section 
but  the  beneflU  payable  to  any  other 
person  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  such  Individual  shall 
be  determined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  or 
widower's  Insurance  benefit  shall  be  paid  to 
any  individual  for  any  month  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  (c).  (e).  or  (f )  of  section  202.  and  no 
individual  shall  be  entitled  to  any  such  ben- 
efit, unless— 

"(1)  the  period  of  such  individual's  mar- 
riage (to  the  spouse  or  former  spouse  on  the 
basis  of  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  such  benefit  Is  payable)  ended 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section: 

"(2)  such  Individual  Is  under  the  age  of  62 
(and  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  such  benefit); 

"(3)  such  benefit  is  payable  without 
regard  to  age  and  solely  by  reason  of  such 
Individual's  having  a  child  In  his  or  her  care: 
or 

"(4)  the  application  of  this  section  to  such 
Individual  Is  prevented  by  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  (or  by  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subsection 
(a)(2)<B)). 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)(2)  and 
(d).  an  Individual's  application  for  old-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefits  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  filed  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  for  which  (by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  section  202(j)  cr  223(b)) 
such  Individual  is  entitled  to  such  benefits.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  wife"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "To 
the  extent  permitted  by  section  234(g).  the 
wife". 

(b)  Section  202(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'The  husband"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  section  234(g),  the  husband". 

(c)  Section  202(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  widow"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  permitted 
by  section  234(g),  the  widow". 

(d)  Section  202(fMl)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  widower"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  section  234(g).  the  widower". 

(e)  Section  205(c)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (I); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof "";  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  credit- 
ing of  wages  and  self-employment  Income 
which  may  be  necessitated  by  section  234.". 

(f)  Section  215(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


"(5)  The  determination  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  to  be  credited  to  an 
Individual  under  this  subsection  shall  In  all 
cases  be  made  after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 234.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  m  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  only  apply  to  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  payable  after  December  31. 
1984.  to  an  Individual  who  has  not  attained 
age  50  on  or  before  such  date,  and  only  If— 

(I)  the  spouse  of  such  Individual  has  not 
attained  age  50  on  or  before  such  date;  and 

(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  benefit  based  upon 
the  attainment  by  the  wage  earner  of  age 
62.  such  individual  and  such  spouse  attain 
age  62; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  benefit  based  upon  the 
death  of  the  wage  earner,  such  death  occurs 
after  December  31.  1984  and  the  Individual 
claiming  such  benefit  attains  age  62:  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  benefit  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  with  respect  to  a 
divorced  individual  and  spouse,  the  divorce 
occurs  after  December  31,  1997. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  disability  insurance 
benefit,  and  a  widow's  or  widower's  Insur- 
ance benefit  based  upon  disability— 

( 1 )  if  an  individual  is  entitled  to  such  ben- 
efit before  January  1.  1985.  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply- 

(A)  for  the  period  for  which  such  individ- 
ual continues  to  be  entitled  to  such  benefit, 
and 

(B)  If  such  Individual  continues  to  be  enti- 
tled to  such  benefit  until  age  62.  for  the 
period  such  Individual  is  entitled  to  an  old- 
age  insurance  benefit; 

(2)if- 

(A)  an  Individual  becomes  entitled  to  such 
benefit  after  December  31.  1984,  and  before 
January  1.  1997;  and 

(B)  the  total  benefits  payable  to  all  Indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  the  Individual  upon 
whose  disability  such  entitlement  Is  based 
(determined  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act)  exceeds  the  total  of  bene- 
fits payable  to  all  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of 
the  individual  upon  whose  disability  such 
entitlement  is  based,  and  to  the  spouse  of 
such  individual,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  for 
the  period  during  which  the  conditions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  continue  to  be  met  and 
during  which  such  individual  (I)  continues 
to  be  eligible  for  such  benefit,  or  (11)  in  the 
case  of  such  an  individual  who  continued  to 
be  eligible  for  such  benefit  until  age  62,  Is 
entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance  benefit. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  4.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
coordination  in  the  provision  of  child- 
care  services  for  children  living  in 
homes  with  working  parents  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

CHILD  CARE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  S.  4.  the  pro- 
posed Child-Care  Assistance  Act  of 
1983 

This  measure  is  very  similar  to  the 
legislation  I  introduced  in  the  96th 
Congress,  also  numbered  S.  4.  This 
proposal  arose  out  of  the  recommen- 
dations and  testimony  presented 
during  an  extensive  series  of  hearings 


which  I  chaired  in  1977,  1978.  and  1979 
while  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Child  and  Human  Development  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. It  has  been  shaped  by  consulta- 
tions over  the  past  several  years  with 
numerous  organizations  and  individ- 
uals concerned  about  the  need  to  pro- 
vide adequate,  affordable  child-care 
services  to  the  millions  of  American 
families  who  need  and  desire  such 
services  in  order  for  one  or  both  par- 
ents to  remain  or  enter  the  labor 
force.  The  changes  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  incorporate  many  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  witnesses  at 
our  1979  hearings.  The  basic  frame- 
work and  purpose  remains  the  same — 
to  increase  assistance  to  working  fami- 
lies in  need  of  child-care  services. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  intro- 
ducing this  measure  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RUGLE),  who  served  with  me  on  the 
Child  and  Human  Development  Sub- 
committee and  was  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  4  when  it  was  first  introduced 
in  1979.  Senator  Riegle's  concern  and 
commitment  to  the  well-being  of  the 
children  of  this  Nation  was  demon- 
strated repeatedly  during  the  time  we 
served  together  on  the  Child  and 
Human  Development  Subcommittee 
and  since  then  as  an  active  member  of 
that  committee,  and  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  him  on  this 
important  legislation. 

A  companion  bill  is  also  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
California,  Representative  Edward 
Ro-TBAL,  who  introduced  S.  4  in  the 
House  In  the  96th  Congress  and  the 
97th  Congress.  Mr.  Roybal  has  a  long- 
standing and  deep  commitment  to  this 
issue,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  work- 
ing with  him  as  we  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  develop  sound  and  realistic 
proposals  to  meet  the  growing  need  of 
American  families  for  high  quality,  yet 
affordable,  child  care. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate,  I  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  Issues  relating  to  child-care 
services  for  working  parents.  The  lack 
of  adequate  child  care  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  millions 
of  families,  and  it  serves  as  a  major  im- 
pediment to  the  attainment  of  eco- 
nomic security  for  countless  numbers 
of  women  and  children. 

During  my  service  as  the  chairman 
of  the  ChUd  and  Human  Development 
Subcommittee,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  chair  a  series  of  hearings,  both  in 
Washington  and  in  my  own  State  of 
California,  which  focused  upon  the 
enormous  and  growing  need  for 
decent,  affordable  child-care  services 
for  the  millions  of  young  children 
whose  parents  are  in  the  workforce. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  what  was  once  a  major 


problem  is  rapidly  approaching  a 
major  crisis.  During  the  past  2  years 
under  the  Reagan  administration,  the 
Nations  inadequate  supply  of  child 
care  has  deteriorated  even  further.  Ex- 
isting child-care  programs  have  been 
severely  hurt  by  budget  cutbacks  in 
programs— particularly  title  XX.  the 
child-care  food  program,  and  the 
CETA  program— which  provide  sup- 
port to  many  child-care  programs. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  reduced  funding  for 
existing  child-care  programs,  the 
number  of  mothers  of  young  children 
entering  the  labor  force  has  continued 
to  grow. 

When  I  first  began  work  on  S.  4  in 
1977,  it  was  estimated  that  50.7  per- 
cent of  the  mothers  of  children  under 
age  18  and  40.9  percent  of  the  mothers 
of  children  under  age  6  were  In  the 
work  force.  Today,  those  numbers 
have  increased  by  almost  20  percent— 
to  59  percent  and  50  percent,  respec- 
tively. In  just  the  last  2  years,  the 
number  of  children  under  the  age  of  6 
whose  mothers  are  in  the  work  force 
has  risen  from  7.5  million  to  8.5  mil- 
lion—an increase  of  more  than  13  per- 
cent. 

Moreover,  demographic  data  Indi- 
cate that  these  increases  will  continue. 
It  has  been  projected  that  by  the  year 
1990,  there  will  be  11.5  million  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6  and  17.2  mil- 
lion children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  13  whose  mothers  will  be  working. 
That  represents  an  increase  of  almost 
7  million  children  from  the  current  22 
million  children  under  age  13  with 
mothers  in  the  work  force. 

The  data  also  indicate  a  wide  dispari- 
ty between  the  number  of  children 
with  working  mothers  and  the  number 
of  available  child-care  slots.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, in  reports  issued  in  1980  and  1981. 
indicated  that  there  were  some  900.000 
center  based  and  5.2  million  family 
day-care  places  available.  That  is 
roughly  6  million  places  for  22  million 
children  under  13. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  CHILDREN  AND  WHAT  IS 
HAPPENING  TO  THEM 

What  is  happening  to  the  rest  of  the 
children? 

We  do  not  really  know.  We  do  know 
from  census  reports  that  almost  20 
percent  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  13  whose  mothers  are 
working  full  time  "take  care  of  them- 
selves" after  school  until  their  parent 
or  parents  return  home.  That  means 
that  millions  of  children,  many  as 
young  as  6  years  of  age.  are  left  for  pe- 
riods up  to  4  hours  a  day  in  empty 
homes  or  in  schoolyards  or  on  the 

The  census  figures  are  also  probably 
on  the  low  side  since  in  many  States 
leaving  a  child  of  tender  years  alone 
without  adult  supervision  can  be  con- 
sidered child  neglect  and  many  par- 
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ents  are  rel  ictant  to  admit  they  leave 
their  child]  en  alone.  The  children's 
defense  fujid  has  estimated  that  as 
many  as  6  I  o  7  million  chfldren  under 
the  age  of  1 3  are  probably  left  to  fend 
for  themsel  'es  for  a  large  part  of  their 
day. 

During  tl:  e  hearings  on  S.  4  held  in 
the  95th  iJid  96th  Congresses,  we 
heard  parei  >ts  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try testify  a  bout  the  inadequacy  of  ex- 
isting resoirces,  the  lengthy  waiting 
lists,  and  th  e  dismal  alternatives  faced 
by  families.  We  heard  of  children 
being  sent  to  live  with  relatives  in 
other  StatKS  because  their  parents 
could  not  find  adequate,  affordable 
child  care.  '  The  large  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  number  of  available  child- 
care  places  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren needirg  care  translated  into  the 
very  real  aid  moving  stories  told  by 
witness  af te  r  witness. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  one  has  only  to 
glance  at  t  le  newspapers  around  the 
country  to  i  ppreciate  that  the  number 
of  latch-key  children  continues  to 
grow.  In  every  commimity  across  the 
land,  the  number  of  children  left 
alone  appetrs  to  be  increasing.  A  U.S. 
News  &  Warld  Report  story  told  of 
Houston  ol  ficials  estimates  that  be- 
tween 40  ai  d  60  percent  of  that  city's 
schoolchild  en  are  on  their  own  until 
parents  retiuTi  from  work;  estimates 
by  an  elem(  mtary  schoolteacher  in  In- 
dianapolis that  80  percent  of  her 
school's  ch  Idren  go  home  to  empty 
houses:  an<  reports  by  a  sixth  grade 
teacher  in  :  Maryland  that  24  of  her  28 
students  we  re  latch-key  children. 

In  two  najor  cities— E>etroit  and 
Newark— file  department  officials  are 
reported  to  have  said  that  one  in  six 
calls  receiv(  d  involve  children  alone  in 
a  house.  Tie  chilling  consequence  of 
such  statl  tics— the  loss  of  young 
lives— has  t  ecome  all  too  frequent. 

Mr.  Presi  lent,  add  to  the  number  of 
latch-key  c  lUdren  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  \  xe  left  in  unsafe  or  inad- 
equate car!,  the  number  of  parents 
who  are  foi  ::ed  to  drop  out  of  the  work 
force  and  { o  on  welfare  because  they 
caimot  fii  d  child  care,  and  the 
number  of  children  who  are  shuffled 
from  progrim  to  program,  and  the  pic- 
ture becomi  >s  more  and  more  grim. 

CHIL  >  CARE  DBASTICALLY  CXTT 

As  despei  ate  as  the  situation  was  in 
1979.  it  h]s,  quite  obviously,  grown 
worse  in  tte  intervening  years.  While 
the  numbe'  of  children  needing  care 
has  contin  led  to  escalate,  resources 
for  child  a  xe  have  been  slashed.  The 
Social  Seen  rity  Act  title  XX  program, 
the  major  s  ource  of  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  zhild-care  programs  was  re- 
duced in  f ileal  year  1982  from  (3.1  to 
$2.4  billion  and  the  $200  million  ear- 
mark for  lihild  care  was  eliminated. 
The  estims  tes  were  that  some  150.000 
families  wo  old  lose  their  child-care  as- 
sistance urder  title  XX  as  a  result  of 
the  first  y<  ar  Reagan  cuts.  Those  pro- 


jections have  been  substantiated  by  re- 
ports from  various  States  on  how 
child-care  programs  have  actually 
been  hurt  by  the  funding  cutbacks. 

The  National  Women's  Law  Center, 
in  a  report  issued  in  April  of  1982.  doc- 
imiented  some  of  the  impact.  They 
found,  for  example,  that  in  Alabama 
the  niunber  of  title  XX  subsidized  day- 
care slots  were  reduced  from  11.000  to 
8.500.  In  Michigan,  almost  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren being  served  in  child-care  pro- 
grams was  reported.  In  Massachusetts, 
eligibility  for  title  XX  was  lowered  to 
include  only  persons  with  Income  no 
greater  than  70  percent  of  the  State's 
median  income.  Arkansas  and  Illinois 
were  reported  to  have  imposed  new. 
higher  fee  requirements,  pushing 
many  low-income  families  out  of  the 
program.  The  children's  defense  fund, 
in  a  recent  publication,  the  Child  Care 
Handbook,  reported  that  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, one-third  of  the  300  families  re- 
ceiving title  XX  assistance  at  one 
child-care  program  were  declared  ineli- 
gible for  services  imder  new  criteria- 
Many  desperate  parents  in  this  pro- 
gram were  reported  to  have  asked  for 
reductions  in  already  minimal  salaries 
in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  subsi- 
dized care. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  is  not 
yet  all  in.  but  what  we  do  know  paints 
a  dismal  picture  for  child  care  across 
the  Nation.  Reduction  in  Federal  sup- 
port has  forced  many  States  to  slash 
support  for  child-care  programs;  in 
many  cases,  this  has  caused  programs 
to  raise  their  fees,  further  driving  up 
the  cost  of  child  care— beyond  the 
reach  of  many  low-income  families. 

rOflNIZATION  OF  POVERTY 

Mr.  President,  as  serious  as  the  prob- 
lems are  in  the  supply  of  safe,  afford- 
able child  care  today,  there  is  simply 
no  question  that  the  need  will  grow  in 
the  decade  ahead.  There  may  be  as 
many  as  3  million  more  children  under 
the  age  of  6  whose  mothers  will  be  in 
the  work  force  by  1990. 

It  is  equally  important  to  under- 
stand that  these  women  are  entering 
the  work  force  for  one  major  reason: 
economic  necessity.  Two-thirds  of  the 
women  in  the  work  force  are  either 
sole  providers  or  have  husbands  who 
earn  less  than  $15,000.  Their  earnings 
play  a  critical  role  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  their  families.  For  the 
one  in  six  American  families  headed 
by  a  woman,  her  earnings  are  a  matter 
of  survival. 

Mr.  President,  although  adequate 
child  care  is  a  matter  which  ought  to 
concern  every  member  of  our  society- 
male  and  female  alike— there  is  little 
question  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
child  care  has  a  major  and  profound 
impact  upon  the  economic  well-l>eing 
of  millions  of  women  and  children  in 
this  country.  Increasingly,  our  Nation 
has  been  experiencing  what  has  been 
graphically  described  as  the  feminiza- 


tion of  poverty.  Although  the  number 
of  families  living  in  poverty  has  re- 
mained relatively  constant  over  the 
past  decade,  the  composition  of  those 
families  has  dramatically  changed. 
The  number  of  poor  families  headed 
by  a  male  dropped  from  3.2  million  to 
2.6  million  between  1969  and  1978, 
while  the  niunber  headed  by  women 
increased  by  one- third,  from  1.8  mil- 
lion to  2.7  million.  Today,  families 
with  female  heads  have  a  poverty  rate 
six  times  that  of  male-head  families, 
and  almost  one-third  of  all  female- 
headed  families  live  below  the  poverty 
line. 

Lack  of  affordable  child  care  is  a 
major  factor  in  keeping  these  women 
and  their  children  in  poverty.  The  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  pub- 
lished two  important  reports  focusing 
on  the  factors  that  limit  economic  op- 
ix>rtimities  for  women.  The  first 
report,  "Women:  Still  in  Poverty," 
published  In  July  of  1979.  identified 
the  lack  of  adequate  child  care  as  one 
of  the  key  obstacle  to  women  in  pover- 
ty. The  Commission  noted: 

In  the  absence  of  safe  affordable  child 
care,  women  who  would  raise  their  families 
out  of  poverty  must  remain  outside  the 
labor  force,  or  when  compelled  to  work, 
place  their  children  in  circumstances  detri- 
mental to  their  wholesome  growth. 

The  second  report,  published  in  July 
of  1981,  "Child  Care  and  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity for  Women."  examined  in  even 
greater  detail  the  extent  to  which  lack 
of  adequate  child  care  services  re- 
stricts women,  particularly  in  terms  of 
employment  opportunities. 

Here  is  what  this  report  found: 

First,  substantial  numbers  of  women 
are  prevented  from  taking  paid  work 
because  of  the  unavailability  or  inad- 
equacy of  child  care.  The  Commission 
noted  that  a  number  of  studies  suggest 
that  approximately  one  of  every  five 
or  six  unemployed  women  is  imem- 
ployed  because  she  is  unable  to  make 
satisfactory  child-care  arrangements. 

Second,  the  unavailability  of  ade- 
quate child-care  limits  employment 
opportunities  for  many  women— either 
in  terms  of  their  hours  of  employment 
or  their  inability  to  seek  or  accept  job 
promotions  or  acquire  the  training 
necessary  for  advancement. 

Finally,  lack  of  child  care  or  inad- 
equate child  care  can  have  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  upon  job  performance.  A 
UAW  representative  told  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  stress  was  a 
significant  factor  in  industrial  acci- 
dents and  that  worry  about  inad- 
equate child  care  was  cited  as  the 
single  greatest  cause  of  stress  by  a 
number  of  female  assembly  line  work- 
ers participating  at  a  1978  conference 
on  occupational  health  and  working 
women.  One  of  the  key  reasons  a 
number  of  employers  have  recently 
become  interested  in  helping  their  em- 
ployees find  or  secure  adequate  child- 


care  services  is  because  of  the  recogni- 
tion that  lack  of  such  care  has  a  detri- 
menUl  effect  upon  employee  perform- 
ance. .    ^  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  un- 
availability of  adequate  child  care  re- 
stricts the  employment  opportunities 
of  working  mothers  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Adequate  child  care  must  be  a 
cornerstone  of  any  effort  to  provide 
equal  opportunities  in  the  work  force 
to  American  women.  Without  such  as- 
sistance, attainment  of  economic  secu- 
rity will  remain  an  elusive  goal  for  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  women  and  their 
children. 

THE  WIDENIKC  GAP  III  FEDERAL  ASSISTAMCE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important.  I  be- 
lieve, to  focus  for  a  moment  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  widening  gap  in  Feder- 
al assistance  for  chDd-care  services  be- 
tween families  at  different  ends  of  the 
income  spectrum. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  little  support 
which  was  once  available  to  low- 
income  families  has  been  reduced.  At 
the  same  time.  Federal  assistance  for 
child-care  expenses  incurred  by  mod- 
erate and  upper  income  families  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  Today,  the 
largest  source  of  Federal  support  for 
child-care  costs— over  $1  billion  in 
1981— was  provided  under  the  IRS 
child-care  tax  credit. 

I    cosponsored   and   supported   the 
1981  expansion  of  the  child  care  tax 
credit  because  I  shared  the  view  that 
increases  in  the  credit  were  long  over- 
due   The  recent  changes,  enacted  as 
part  of  the  1981  tax  bill.  Public  Law 
97-34.  increased  the  maximum  amount 
of  credit  which  could  be  claimed  and 
included  provisions  giving  more  bene- 
fits to  families  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale.  However,  the  measure 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
which  I  strongly  supported  included 
provisions  which  would  have  made  the 
credit  refundable,  thus  allowing  bene- 
fits to  go  to  those  low-income  working 
families  whose  taxable  income  is  too 
low  to  be  affected  by  a  nonrefundable 
tax    credit.    Unfortunately,    however, 
the  House  conferees  refused  to  accept 
the    Senate    refundability    provisions 
and.  as  a  consequence,  these  families 
continue  to  be  excluded  from  the  ben- 
efits of  the  largest  source  of  Federal 
support  for  child  care  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  in  1979.  the  latest 
year  for  which  data  are  available 
almost  80  percent  of  the  benefits 
under  the  child  care  tax  credit  went  to 
families  with  incomes  over  $15,000.  Al- 
though the  1982  amendments  should 
result  in  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
credit  going  to  lower  income  families, 
the  fact  remains  that  utilization  of  the 
Tax  Code  as  a  primau-y  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding Federal  financial  assistance  in 
meeting  child  care  expenses  of  work- 
ing parents  has  major  limitations  in 
terms  of  helping  those  in  greatest 
need  of  assistance.  Even  with  the 
Senate  refundability  provision,  the  tax 


credit  would  not  have  adequately  re- 
solved many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
these  famUies.  Tax  adjustments  the 
following  April  do  little  to  help  fami- 
lies with  limited  cash  resources  to 
meet  the  weekly  and  monthly  child 
care  fees  that  absorb  major  portions 
of  their  incomes. 

And.  finally,  a  tax  credit  does  little 
to  increase  the  supply  of  child  care— a 
major  problem. 

Thus,  although  bringing  about  a  rea- 
sonable and  fair  child  care  tax  credit  is 
an  important  part  of  an  overaU  pro- 
gram to  help  working  families  meet 
their  child  care  needs,  it  cannot  be  the 
sole  source  of  support.  We  need  a  pro- 
gram to  help  those  families  who  are 
falling  through  the  cracks. 

PITRPOSCS  or  8.  4 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  Child-Care  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  is  to  promote  the  availability  and 
diversity  of  quality  child-care  services 
for  all  children  and  families  who  need 
such  services  by  providing  assistance 
to  the  States  to  expand  the  existmg 
supply  of  child-care  services,  improve 
the  quality  of  and  coordination  among 
child-care    programs,    and    generally 
foster  increased  coordination  of  pro- 
grams at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels.  Grants  would  be  available  to 
States,  under  the  terms  specified  in 
the  act.  to  carry  out  these  activities 
and  to  make  additional  resources  avail- 
able to  help  families  find  and  meet  the 
costs  of  child  care.  The  bUl  is  also  de- 
signed to  provide  mechanisms  to  facili- 
tate an  assessment  of  the  extent  of 
the     need     for     child-care     services 
throughout  the  Nation,  both  an  initial 
assessment  within  the  next  few  years 
and  continuing  assessments  periodical- 
ly thereafter. 

Additionally,  and  fundamentally, 
the  bill  is  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
fimctloning  of  families  by  seeking  to 
assure  that  parents  are  not  forced  by 
lack  of  available  programs  or  financial 
resources  to  place  a  child  in  an  unde- 
sirable care  facility  or  arrangement. 

SDMMART  OP  S.  4.  THE  PROPOSED  CHILD  CARE 
ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  will  describe  the  provi- 
sions of  our  bill. 

Section  1  would  esUblish  the  short 
title  of  the  biU  as  the  Child-Care  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983. 

Section  2  would  set  forth  the  find- 
ings and  purposes  of  the  act.  The  find- 
ings pertain  to  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  child-care  services.  The  purposes 
of  the  act  are  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  in  Improving  the  quality  of 
and  coordination  among  child-care 
programs  and  provide  additional  re- 
sources for  child-care  services:  to  pro- 
vide mechanisms  for  assessing  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  child-care  serv- 
ices in  the  Nation;  to  promote  at  all 
governmental  levels  coordination  of 
child-care  programs  and  other  services 
for  children  and  their  families;  to  pro- 


mote the  availability  and  diversity  of 
quality  child-care  services  for  all  chil- 
dren and  families  who  need  such  serv- 
ices; to  provide  assistance  to  families 
whose  financial  resources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  full  cost  of  necessary 
child-care  services;  and  to  strengthen 
the  functioning  of  families  by  seeking 
to  assure  that  parents  are  not  forced 
by  lack  of  available  programs  or  finan- 
cial resources  to  place  a  child  in  an  im- 
desirable  care  facility  or  arrangement. 
Section  3  would  direct  that  nothing 
in  the  act  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  public  agency  or  private  organiza- 
tion or  any  Individual  associated  there- 
with to  interfere  with,  or  to  intervene 
in,  any  child-rearing  decision  of  par- 
ents. The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  help  parents  who  need  financial  or 
other  assistance  to  secure  the  child 
care  they  want  for  their  children— not 
to    diminish    or    interfere    with    the 
rights  of  parents. 

Section  4  would  provide  for  State 
participation  imder  the  act  through 
the  submission  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  of  a  State 
plan  providing  for  the  specification  of 
a  State  agency  to  be  responsible  for 
administration  and  oversight  of  a 
State  plan  designed  to  meet  the  need 
for  child  care  services  within  the  State 
for  preschool  children  and  school  age 
children  of  working  parents,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  meeting  the  need  for 
services  for  migrant  children,  handi- 
capped chUdren,  children  with  limited 
English  language  proficiency,  and 
other  groups  of  children  having  spe- 
cial needs.  The  term  "preschool"  is 
used  broadly  to  encompass  children 
imder  the  age  of  6.  including  infants. 
Similarly,  the  term  "handicapped"  is 
not  intended  to  be  limited  to  chUdren 
who  have  been  formally  classified  as 
such  but  rather  to  focus  upon  the 
needs  of  children. 

This  State  plan  would  provide  the 
basic  framework  within  each  State  for 
assessing  child  care  needs  and  for  de- 
veloping of  a  plan  for  meeting  those 
needs.  Each  State  would  have  substan- 
tial flexibility  to  design  the  plan  to 
meet  Its  own  particular  needs  within 
the  parameters  set  by  the  act.  The 
State  agency  specified  under  the  plan 
would  also  be  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating, to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, the  provision  of  services  under 
this  act  with  other  child  care  pro- 
grams and  services  assisted  under 
other  State  or  Federal  provisions  of 
law.  and  with  other  appropriate  serv- 
ices, including  health,  nutrition,  and 
social  services,  available  to  such  chil- 
dren under  other  Federal  and  SUte 
programs. 

In  response  to  suggestions  made  by 
several  witnesses  at  our  hearings,  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  has  been  modified  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  State  agency  designat- 
ed to  administer  the  program  should 
be  an  agency  with  the  capacity   to 
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carry  out  s  ich  an  important  function 
and  an  iu>pi  opriatc  mission  in  terms  of 
the  welfart  of  children.  Thus,  section 
4(aKl)  now  specifies  that  an  "appro- 
priate" Sta  e  agency  be  so  designated. 
Section  4(aK3KAKi)  would  provide 
that  funds  be  distributed  within  the 
State.  In  ac  cordance  with  the  plan  de- 


child  care  providers  that 
or  othewise  in  compliance 
with  State  llaws  and  meet  the  quality 
standards  developed  by  the  Secretary 
for  all  child  care  programs  receiving 
Federal  funds  under  this  act.  The 
original  S.  4  referred  only  to  "li- 
censed" pr(  viders  that  meet  the  stand- 
ards esUbli  ihed  under  the  act.  Various 
witnesses  jiointed  out  that  in  some 
States  proc  jdures  other  than  licensing 
are  used  to  regulate  child  care  provid- 
ers. For  exi  mple  in  certain  States,  reg- 
istration piograms  are  used  for  some 
famUy  day  care  providers.  The  modifi- 
cation is  made  to  clarify  that  pro- 
grams and  providers  that  are  in  com- 
pliance witfi  applicable  State  laws  are 
eligible  for  participation.  All  providers, 
however,  w  ould  also  be  subject  to  the 
second  re  luirement— section  4(aK3) 
(AKil)— of  neetlng  the  quality  stand- 
ards applicable  to  programs  fimded 
under  the  i  ct. 

Section  4(aX3Kb)  would  require 
Stotes  to  di  stribute  the  funds  by  grant 
or  contract  to  eligible  child  care  pro- 
viders and  authorizes  States  to  make 
such  distril  utions,  on  a  demonstration 
project  bas  s.  through  alternative  pay- 
ment meclanisms.  This  limitation  of 
alternative  payment  mechanisms  to 
only  demonstration  projects  is  in  re- 
sponse to  ;he  concerns  expressed  by 
some  witnesses  that  some  restrictions 
should  be  i  laced  upon  alternative  pay- 
ment mec  lanisms  approaches  imtil 
thorough  evaluations  of  their  effec- 
tiveness hjve  been  completed.  At  the 
same  time,  other  witnesses  expressed 
support  fo-  the  notion  of  developing 
innovative  types  of  programs  that 
would  further  enhance  parental 
choices. 

Various  alternative  payment  pro- 
grams havi>  been  developed  in  several 
States.  Foi  example,  in  California  al- 
ternative p  ayment  programs  were  cre- 
ated under  the  State's  1978  alternative 
child  care  legislation,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  AB  3059  program. 
Nineteen  jrograms  were  established 
under  this  legislation.  These  programs 
act  primar  ly  as  administrative  mecha- 
nisms to  p  ly  for  subsidized  child  care 
for  eligible  families:  they  do  not  gener- 
ally proviqe  child  care  directly.  Pay- 
ments are  I  made  either  to  the  child 
care  provic  ers  imder  a  vendor  program 
or  to  the  larents  themselves  under  a 
voucher  pr  sgram. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  vendor/ 
voucher  piogram  operates  as  part  of 
an  information  and  referral  program. 
Assessmen;  of  these  programs  has 
been  very  favorable.  Similar  types  of 
programs  pave  also  been  established 


In  Florida.  The  community  coordinat- 
ed child  care  for  central  Florida  pro- 
gram is  an  example  of  a  very  effective 
alternative  payment  program.  In  1979. 
3.000  children  were  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  program. 

However,  in  both  California  and 
Florida,  these  alternative  payment 
programs  are  operated  in  conjunction 
with  other  services  and  safeguards  to 
insure  that  quality  child  care  is  provid- 
ed. These  approaches  might  not  be 
feasible  in  other  areas,  particularly 
where  an  inadequate  supply  of  child 
care  places  exists  or  where  adequate 
safeguards  are  not  in  place  to  protect 
against  misuse.  Thus,  the  new  provi- 
sions limit  utilization  of  alternative 
payment  mechanisms  to  demonstra- 
tion projects  established  under  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Secretary.  Those 
guidelines  should  be  focused  upon  in- 
suring the  quality  of  care  and  safe- 
guards as  well  as  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs. 

Section  4  contains  another  modifica- 
tion to  make  it  clear  that  a  State  could 
choose,  in  the  development  of  its  plan 
for  expenditure  of  the  fimds  under  the 
act,  to  transfer  a  portion  of  funds  to 
an  imibrella-type  organization— either 
public  or  private  nonprofit— to  distrib- 
ute funds  to  child  care  providers 
within  a  particular  community.  For 
example,  a  State  might  pass  through 
funds  to  a  city  or  county  or  a  local 
nonprofit  entity  rather  than  deal  di- 
rectly with  child-care  providers. 

Section  4(aK3MC)(i)  would  provide 
that  priority  for  receipt  of  funds  be 
given  to  child  care  providers  that  pro- 
vide priority  for  services  for  children 
on  the  basis  of  child  and  family  need. 
taking  into  account  factors  such  as 
family  income,  family  size,  and  the 
special  needs  of  children  from  house- 
holds with  a  single  parent,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  provision  of 
child  care  services  to  families  where 
lack  of  child  care  is  or  would  be  a  bar- 
rier to  the  continuation  or  commence- 
ment of  employment.  The  need  of  a 
child  for  continuity  of  care,  for  exam- 
ple, could  be  a  factor  in  determining 
priority  for  services.  As  part  of  the 
overall  focus  of  S.  4  upon  meeting  em- 
ployment-related child  care  needs,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  services  to  fami- 
lies where  lack  of  such  services  would 
be  an  obstacle  to  continued  unemploy- 
ment or  attainment  of  employment. 

Section  4(a)(3)(C)(ii)  would  provide 
that  priority  in  the  distribution  of 
fimds  within  a  State  be  given  to  child 
care  providers  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  provide  for  an  econom- 
ic mix  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  provisions,  coupled  with  a 
requirement  in  section  4(a)(5)  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sliding  fee  scale, 
based  upon  the  services  provided  and 
family  income  adjusted  for  family  size, 
is  designed  to  promote  programs 
which  encourage  an  economic  mix  as 
well  as  avoid  the  problems  that  occur 


presently  when  a  family  loses  Its  as- 
sistance if  a  parent  gets  a  raise  or  pro- 
motion. During  our  earlier  hearings, 
we  heard  witnesses  describe  how  par- 
ents were  dropped  from  programs 
when  their  Incomes  rose  slightly.  A 
sliding  fee  scale  which  provides  for  an 
increase  in  family  contributions  as 
income  rises  is  a  far  preferable  ap- 
proach. 

Section  4(aK4KA)  would  give  the 
State  agency  the  responsibility  of 
making  sure  that  funds  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
to  a  variety  of  child  care  providers,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  child  care 
centers  and  family  day  care  providers. 
In  other  words,  parental  choice  should 
not  be  limited  to  a  particular  type  of 
care.  A  diversity  of  providers  Is  a  key 
factor  in  promoting  real  parental 
choices. 

Section  4(a)(4KB)  has  also  been 
modified  to  give  a  priority  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  fimds  to  conununlty-based 
programs  which  provide  meaningful 
opportunities  for  parental  Involve- 
ment. The  issue  of  whether  only  non- 
profit providers  should  be  eligible  for 
receipt  of  public  fimds  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult issue  which  has  often  divided 
the  child  care  community.  On  the  one 
hand,  some  argue  that  allowing  propri- 
etary child  care  programs  to  receive 
funds  to  provide  services,  to  eligible 
families  will  Invite  substantial  prob- 
lems. On  the  other  hand,  many  argue 
that  limiting  participation,  for  exam- 
ples, only  to  nonprofit  or  public  agen- 
cies, restricts  parental  choice. 

Indeed,  proprietary  child  care  pro- 
grams now  are  major  providers  of 
child  care  In  this  coimtry.  and  exclud- 
ing them  from  participation  would 
substantially  limit  the  freedom  of  a 
parent  to  choose  the  particular  pro- 
gram that  the  parent  feels  is  best  for 
his  or  her  child.  On  balance,  such  an 
exclusion  would  undermine  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  behind  S.  4— that 
we  should  be  assisting  parents  in  se- 
curing child  care  services  and  increas- 
ing their  choices,  not  limiting  them  to 
a  particular  program.  The  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  insuring  that  all  provid- 
ers—nonprofit and  public  as  well  as 
proprietary— provide  quality  care  for 
children  is  to  establish  uniform  stand- 
ards applicable  to  aU  programs  which 
seek  such  funds  and  to  make  reliable 
information  about  competing  pro- 
grams available  to  inquiring  parents. 

At  the  same  time.  I  recognize  the 
concerns  expressed  by  those  who  fear 
that  syndicated  profitmaking  pro- 
grams may  seek  to  dominate  the  pro- 
gram. Our  modification  of  section  4  to 
provide  a  priority  for  funding  of  com- 
munity-based programs— which  could 
include  local  proprietary  entities— 
with  meaningful  opportunities  for  pa- 
rental involvement  is  designed  to 
target  limited  funds  toward  those  pro- 
grams most  likely  to  involve  parents 
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actively  In  the  actual  operation  of  the 
program.  whUe  still  allowing  other 
programs  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. 

Section  4(a)(6)  would  further  pro- 
vide that  the  SUte's  plan  Include  pro- 
visions for  the  esUbllshment  of  proce- 
dures for  dato  collection  to  show  how 
the  child  care  needs  of  the  State  are 
being  met  by  programs  assisted  under 
the  act.  and  the  degree  of  umnet  child 
care  needs  within  the  State. 

Section  4(a)(7)  also  would  specifical- 
ly provide  that  the  State  plan  must  in- 
clude a  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment or  support  by  grant  or  contract 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  entities, 
of  information  and  referral  services. 
These  provisions  have  been  expanded 
to  stress  the  fact  that  these  programs 
not  only  help  parents  in  locating  child 
care,  but  that  they  also  perform  a  host 
of  other  functions  ranging  from  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  services 
for  existing  child  care  providers  to 
needs  assessment  information  for  po- 
tential child  care  providers.  These  pro- 
visions for  information  and  referral 
programs  are  a  particularly  important 
part  of  S.  4.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
California  has  been  a  national  leader 
in  the  establishment  of  and  support 
for  information  and  referral  programs. 
These  programs  have  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  a  number  of  problems  in 
the  child  care  area. 

Provisions  are  also  included  in  sec- 
tions 4(a)  (8).  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  to  re- 
quire the  State  plan  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  child  care  personnel,  for 
the  development  and  Implementation 
of  State  licensing  or  regulation  of 
child  care  providers,  the  establishment 
of  procedures  for  meaningful  parental 
Involvement  in  State  and  local  plan- 
ning, and  the  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  programs  and  services  provided 
under  the  act.  and  to  certain  assur- 
ances that  funds  received  under  the 
act  will  be  used  to  supplement,  and 
not  supplant,  existing  Federal  funds 
used  for  the  support  of  child  care  serv- 
ices and  related  programs.  For  each 
fiscal  year,  the  State  is  limited  to  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  its  funding 
for  administration  of  the  program. 

Section  4(b)  would  provide,  as  part 
of  the  State  plan  requirements,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  advisory 
panel  on  child  care.  At  least  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  panel  would  be 
parents  of  children  who  are  receiving 
or  have  recently  received  child  care 
services  of  the  types  supported  under 
the  act.  Another  one-third  would  be 
representatives  of  different  types  of 
child  care  providers  and  professionals 
in  the  field  of  child  development  or  re- 
lated fields.  These  provisions  provide 
greater  flexibility  than  the  original  S. 
4,  and  the  representation  of  parents 
has  been  Increased  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third. 


The  State  advisory  panel  would  be 
responsible  for  advising  the  State 
agency  on  the  preparation  of.  and 
policy  matters  arising  In  the  adminis- 
tration of,  the  Stote  plan,  and  for  the 
review  and  evaluation  of  child  care 
programs  and  services  provided  under 
the  act  and  other  provisions  of  law, 
and  would  be  authorized  to  prepare 
and  submit,  through  the  SUte  agency, 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 
Sufficient  funds  would  be  required  to 
be  made  available  under  the  State 
plan  for  the  SUte  advisory  panel  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  to  obtain  the 
services  of  such  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  clerical  personnel  as  neces- 
sary, and  to  pay  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses—as determined  In  accordance 
with  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary—of panel  members  while  carry- 
ing out  their  duties. 

Section  4(c)  would  provide  for  the 
Secretary  to  approve  any  State  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  the  act.  and  provide  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  disapprove  any 
State  plan,  except  after  reasonable 
notice,  an  opportunity  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies in  the  plan,  and  notice  of  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
grounds  for  the  disapproval. 

Section  4(d)  would  provide  that  the 
specified  State  agency  be  required  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  a  concise 
report  on  an  annual  basis  describing 
activities,  results,  and  performance  of 
the  State  agency  In  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  State  plan  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Section  5  relates  to  the  national  ad- 
ministration of  the  act.  The  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  designate  an  iden- 
tifiable administrative  unit  within 
HHS  and  an  individual  within  that  ad- 
ministrative unit  to  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
for  coordination  of  other  activities 
within  HHS  relating  to  child  care,  and 
for  seeking  to  coordinate  pertinent 
HHS  child  care-related  activities  with 
those  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  The  Secretary  would 
also  be  directed  to  make  available  to 
such  unit  such  staff  and  resources  as 
are  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively its  functions  under  the  act. 

Section  5  also  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Panel  on  Child  Care  Needs  and  Serv- 
ices, of  which  not  less  than  one-third 
must  be  parents  of  chUdren  who  are 
receiving  or  have  recently  received 
child  care  services  of  the  type  support- 
ed under  the  act.  not  less  than  one- 
third  must  be  representatives  of  child 
care  providers,  including  representa- 
tives of  different  types  of  child  care 
programs  and  professionals  in  the 
field  of  child  development  and  related 
fields.  One-third  of  the  members  serv- 
ing on  the  National  Advisory  Panel 
would  be  required  to  be  individuals 
who  are  serving  on.  or  have  served  on. 


a    State    advisory    panel    established 
under  the  act. 

The  National  Advisory  Panel  would 
be  made  responsible  for  reviewing  Fed- 
eral policies  with  respect  to  child  care 
services  and  advising  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  standards  devel- 
oped for  programs  receiving  assistance 
under  the  act. 

Section  5  further  would  provide  that 
the  Secretary,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  National  Advisory  Panel,  and  not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act.  shall  prepare 
proposed  standards  to  be  applied  to 
programs   receiving   assistance  under 
the  act.  The  proposed  standards  would 
cover  factors  having  a  demonstrated 
Impact  on  the  quality  of  child  care,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  such  fac- 
tors as  group  size  and  composition  In 
terms  of  the  number  of  teachers  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  children,  the 
qualifications  of  the  child  care  provid- 
ers, and  the  physical  environment,  pa- 
rental involvement,  and  necessary  sup- 
port services— including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  health,  nutrition,  and  social  serv- 
ices—for child  care  programs.  These 
standards  would  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  public  comment 
and  distributed  to  each  Stote  advisory 
panel  and  Stote  agency  designated  or 
estobUshed  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  extensive  work  has  al- 
ready gone  into  the  development  of 
standards  for  federally  supported 
child  care  programs,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Panel  would  utilize 
these  materials. 

Section  6  would  provide  authority  to 
the  Secretary  to  make  direct  grants 
for  or  contracts  with  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  for  the  support  of 
innovative,  demonstration  child  care 
projects  in  such  areas  as  night-time 
care,  care  for  sick  children,  migrant 
children,  handicapped  children,  and 
ChUdren  with  limited  English  language 
proficiency,  or  other  special  needs 
populations.  Projects  funded  under 
this  section  would  have  to  have  an 
evaluation  component,  and  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  estoblish 
regulations  to  carry  out  these  provi- 
sions. 

Section  7  would  provide  that  Stotes 
receiving  assistance  under  the  act 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  every  2 
years  a  report  outlining  the  current 
stotus  of  child  care  licensing  or  regula- 
tion within  the  Stote.  the  deficiencies, 
if  any.  In  the  existing  licensing  or  reg- 
ulating program,  a  plan  by  the  State 
to  expand  its  licensing  or  regulating 
program,  and  the  types  of  assistance 
the  Stote  requires  In  order  to  make 
improvements  in  its  licensing  or  regu- 
lating program.  The  Secretory  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  Stotes 
for  the  purpose  of  developing,  improv- 
ing, or  implementing  child  care  licens- 
ing or  regulating  programs.  Also,  the 
Secretary,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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programs, 
would  provide  for  an  allot- 
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vision of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  non- 
compliance by  a  particular  program  or 
project,  further  payments  would  be 
authorized  to  be  limited  to  programs 
or  projects  under  the  State  plan,  or 
portions  thereof,  that  are  not  affected 
by  such  noncompliance. 

Section  12  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  reviews  and  evalua- 
tions of  the  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  under  the  act  and  conduct 
studies  on  child  care  needs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  information  aimed 
at  achieving  the  following  purposes: 
Enabling  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  seek  to  reach  agreement 
upon  specific,  realistic  objectives  and 
expectations  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties under  the  act;  assuring  that  pro- 
grams and  activities  established  and 
carried  out  imder  the  act  at  the  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  levels  are  likely  to 
achieve  progress  toward  such  objec- 
tives and  expectations;  obtaining  suffi- 
cient data  to  measure  progress  imder 
the  act  and  making  those  data  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch;  and  enabling  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  better  under- 
stand the  child  care  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  how  best  to  meet  those 
needs  in  a  cost-effective  fashion. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions,  the 
Secretary  would  be  directed  to  consult 
with  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  examine  representative 
samples  of  actual  programs,  to  identi- 
fy or  develop  cost-effective  programs, 
and  to  determine  how  the  results  of 
such  reviews  and  evaluations  can  best 
be  disseminated  and  utilized  to  achieve 
the  purposes  described.  Also,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  directed  to  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  or  before  March  1  every  2 
years  a  concise  report  of  activities  and 
progress  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  evaluation  and 
oversight  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
originally  developed  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  In  1978,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral released  a  report  with  respect  to 
improving  congressional  oversight  ef- 
forts. That  report  outlined  a  process 
for  planning  and  carrying  out  congres- 
sional oversight  programs.  GAG  staff 
provided  great  assistance  to  us  in  de- 
signing and  drafting  these  provisions, 
and  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  their 
efforts  to  assist  us  in  building  effective 
monitoring  mechanisms  into  our  legis- 
lative efforts. 

Section  13  would  set  forth  defini- 
tions of  the  various  terms  utilized  in 
the  act.  A  "child"  is  defined  as  any  in- 
dividual who  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  15  except  that  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility for  services,  the  definition  of 
"child"  may  include  a  handicapped  in- 
dividual who  has  not  yet  attained  the 
age  of  18.  A  "parent"  includes  any  nat- 
ural parent,  foster  parent,  or  legal 
guardian  with  whom  the  child  resides. 


Section  14  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act— $200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  such  simis  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year,  75  percent  would 
be  earmarked  for  grants  under  section 
4,  relating  to  grants  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan;  5  percent  for  making 
grants  under  section  6,  relating  to 
demonstration  projects;  5  percent  for 
making  grants  imder  section  7.  relat- 
ing to  licensing  or  regulating  assist- 
ance; 5  percent  for  making  grants  or 
contracts  under  section  8(a),  relating 
to  training  programs;  and  10  percent 
for  carrying  out  sections  5,  8(b).  and 
12.  relating  to  national  admiiiistra- 
tion— including  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Advisory  Panel 
on  Child  Care  Needs  and  Services— 
and  training  and  technical  assistance. 

Section  14  also  would  provide  that 
no  fimds  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  unless 
funds  appropriated  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  part  A  of  title 
V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  relating  to  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, are  at  least  equal  to  the  funds 
appropriated  for  that  for  fiscal  year 
1983— approximately  $912  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  level  of  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  first 
year— $200  million— represents  the 
amount  which  had  been  available 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1982  at  100  percent 
Federal  funding  for  child  care  services 
provided  under  title  XX.  It  would  thus 
represent  simply  a  restoration  of  fund- 
ing which  was  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget  reduc- 
tions. In  subsequent  years,  appropria- 
tions would  presumably  be  increased 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  that  this 
bill  is  not  designed  to  meet  the  entire 
need  for  assistance  in  the  child  care 
area.  S.  4  would  simply  provide  the 
framework  for  a  modest  and  measured 
increase  in  support  of  those  families 
with  the  greatest  needs.  In  addition, 
built  into  the  legislation  are  provisions 
for  the  collection  of  data  needed  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  additional 
funds  are  needed,  and  additional  ap- 
propriations could  be  sought  as  this 
information  is  evaluated. 

OTHER  INfTIATIVES 

Mr.  President,  as  we  move  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive framework  for  child  care  services 
along  the  lines  envisioned  in  S.  4, 
there  are  certain  other  interim  steps 
that  can  and  should  be  taken  to  make 
child  care  services  more  readily  avail- 
able and  affordable. 

Greater  incentives  should  be  estab- 
lished to  encourage  employers  to 
become  involved  in  child  care  activi- 
ties. Involvement  of  employers  can 
range  from  actual  onsite  child  care 
programs  to  subsidizing  child  care  for 
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employees  as  part  of  a  'rinKe  benefit 
package.  Employer-sponsored  chim 
care  can  become  an  important  part  of 
the  overall  child  care  picture.  I  have  in 
the  past  cosponsored  amendments  to 
the  Tax  Code  to  make  involvement  in 
such  activities  more  attractive  to  en^ 
ployers.  Although  employer-sponsored 
child-care  programs  have  tended  to  de- 
velop more  readily  in  certain  areas— 
for  example,  in  hospital  settings  where 
the  child  care  needs  of  the  staff  are 
difficult  to  meet,  because  of  hours  and 
other  demands,  and  tend  to  be  limited 
to  large  employers— greater  involve- 
ment of  employers  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

It  is  also  possible  that  certam  as- 
pects of  S.  4,  for  example,  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  support  for  informa- 
tion and  referral  programs,  can  and 
should  be  enacted  even  before  the 
entire  framework  is  put  into  place. 

I  have  also  been  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  proposing  a  mechanism  to 
help  nonprofit  child  care  programs 
secure  loan  funds  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary startup  costs.  In  the  past  several 
years,  a  number  of  child  care  providers 
have  expressed  to  me  their  deep  frus- 
tration in  attempting  to  find  funds— 
on  a  temporary  basis— to  get  their  fa- 
cilities ready  for  operation.  In  many 
cases,  the  programs  anticipate  having 
no  difficulties  meeting  operating  costs 
through  parental  fees  and  other 
sources  of  funds  for  ongoing  programs, 
but  are  unable  to  get  commercial 
banks  in  their  communities  to  advance 
them  the  necessary  funds  for  startup 

costs.  ^  , 

These  and  other  small  steps  toward 
addressing  the  larger  child  care  prob- 
lems should  be  fully  explored  as  we 
continue  to  work  toward  developing  a 
sound  and  coordinated  approach  to 
child  care  needs. 

COHCLnSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed Child  Care  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  addresses  an  important— and 
ever-growing— need  in  this  country  for 
a  comprehensive,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  child  care.  I  know  that  there 
will  be  some  who  continue  to  question 
the  feasibility  of  proposing  a  compre- 
hensive child  care  bill  at  this  time  of 
budget  constraints.  Yet,  there  is 
simply  no  question  that  the  demand 
and  need  for  child  care  will  continue 
to  grow.  If  we  take  steps  today  to 
design  an  efficient  and  cost-effective 
mechanism  for  meeting  those  needs, 
the  ultimate  savings  wUl  far  outweigh 
the  short-term  expenditure. 

Indeed,  child  care  Itself  Is  both  a 
short-term  and  a  long-term  investment 
in  the  future.  Short-term  expenditures 
may  be  almost  Immediately  offset  by 
increased  tax  revenues  derived  from 
parent  earnings  and  reductions  In  gov- 
ernmental and  other  expenditures  ne- 
cessitated by  the  effects  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate child  care  arrangements.  Some 
longer  term  social  costs  such  as  Juve- 


nile vandalism,  delinquency,  and  chUd 
abuse  and  neglect  may  also  be  reduced 
by  prudent  and  cost-effective  invest- 
ments in  child  care  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  the  many  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  provided  their  Insights, 
guidance,  and  encouragement  on  the 
development  and  formulation  of  this 
legislation.  I  very  much  hope  that  by 
reintroducing  S.  4  today  we  will  be  be- 
glnrdng  again  the  effort  to  enact  a 
meaningful  child  care  measure,  a 
measure  so  sorely  needed  and  so  long 
awaited.  I  hope  that  the  differences 
that  have  In  the  past  divided  the  sup- 
porters of  ChUd  care  can  be  resolved  as 
we  move  forward  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  American  families.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  coUeagues 
and  aU  Interested  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations toward  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  4  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  ^        ^^     ^„, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bul 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Child-Care  Act  As- 
sistance of  1983". 


STATEICElfT  OF  nifDINCS  AltD  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  number  of  children  living  in  homes 
where  both  parents  work  or  where  children 
are  living  with  a  single  parent  who  works 
has  increased  dramatically  over  the  last 
decade; 

(2)  the  number  of  licensed  child-care 
openings  is  far  short  of  the  number  required 
for  children  in  need  of  child-care  services; 

(3)  exUting  child-care  programs  are  fre- 
quently filled  to  capacity  and  often  have 
long  waiting  lists  for  admission: 

(4)  the  lack  of  available  child-care  services 
resulU  in  many  children  being  left-some 
all  day— without  adequate  supervision; 

(5)  the  rise  in  school  vandalism,  juvenile 
alcoholism,  and  serious  juvenUe  crimes  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  school-age  children  with  working 
parents  and  without  resources  for  after- 
school  supervision;  „    J    J 

(6)  many  parents  are  unable  to  afford  ade- 
quate child-care  services  and  do  not  receive 
any  financial  assistance  for  such  services 
through  any  esUblished  program; 

(7)  the  years  from  birth  to  age  six  are  es- 
pecially important  in  the  development  of  a 
child  and  the  care  children  receive  during 
this  period  is  critical  to  the  developmental 
process;  , 

(8)  making  adequate  child-care  services 
and  alternatives  available  for  working  par- 
ente  and  parents  seeking  employment  or  to 
develop  employment  skills  promotes  and 
strengthens  the  well-being  of  families  and 
the  national  economy:  and 

(9)  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination  among 
existing  child-care  programs  receiving  Fed- 
eral and  SUte  assistance  and  among  such 
programs  and  other  programs  providing 
services  to  children  and  their  families,  and 
an  absence  of  a  coordinated  administration 
of  child-care  programs  and  services  at  the 
Federal  level. 


(b)  Recognizing  that  the  parent  Is  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  primary  influence 
in  the  life  of  the  child  and  that  the  parent 
must  have  ultimate  responsibility  for  deci- 
sions on  how  the  chUd  will  be  raised.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  provide  assistance  to  States  in  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  and  coordination 
among  child-care  programs  and  provide  ad- 
ditional resources  for  child-care  services; 

(2)  to  provide  mechanisms  lor  assessing 
the  extent  of  the  need  for  chUd-care  serv- 
ices In  the  Nation; 

(3)  to  promote  coordination  at  all  govern- 
mental levels  of  child-care  programs  and 
other  services  for  children  and  their  fami- 
lies; 

(4)  to  promote  the  availability  and  diversi- 
ty of  quality  child-care  services  for  all  chil- 
dren and  families  who  need  such  services; 

(5)  to  provide  assistance  to  families  whose 
financial  resources  are  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  necessary  child- 
care  services;  and 

(«)  to  strengthen  the  functioning  of  fami- 
lies by  seeking  to  assure  that  parents  are 
not  forced  by  lack  of  available  programs  or 
financial  resources  to  place  a  child  in  an 
unsafe,  unhealthy,  or  otherwise  undesirable 
care  facility  or  arrangement. 

PRoncnoN  or  PABDrrAL  rights 

Sic.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  public  agency  or  pri- 
vate organization  or  any  individual  associat- 
ed therewith  to  interfere  with,  or  to  inter- 
vene in.  any  chUd-rearing  decision  of  par- 
ents. 

STATE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  SUte  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  authorized  by  this  Act 
shaU  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan,  not 
less  often  than  biennially.  In  such  detail  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 
Each  such  plan  shall— 

(1)  specify  an  appropriate  SUte  agency 
with  the  capacity  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams and  services  authorized  under  this 
Act  and  to  coordinate  with  other  SUte  and 
local  agencies  involved  in  the  provision  of 
services  to  chUdren  to  be  designated  or  cre- 
ated as  the  SUte  agency.  U)  act  either  di- 
rectly or  through  arrangements  with  other 
SUte  or  local  public  agenlces.  act  as  the 
SUte  agency  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion and  oversight  of  the  plan  submitted 
under  this  subsection  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "SUte  agency"); 

(2)  provide  that  the  specified  SUte  agency 

will— 

(A)  make  an  assessment  of  child-care 
needs  in  the  SUte  and  an  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  and  services 
funded  under  this  Act  and  other  provisions 
of  law  in  meeting  such  needs; 

(B)  develop  a  plan  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  child-care  services  within  the  State 
for  preschool  children  and  school-age  chil- 
dren, with  special  attention  to  meeting  the 
need  for  services  of  migrant  children,  h^l- 
capped  children,  children  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-language proficiency,  and  other  groups 
of  children  having  special  needs; 

(C)  coordinate,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  provision  of  services  under  this 
Act  with  other  child-care  programs  and 
services  funded  under  any  State  or  other 
Federal  provision  of  law.  and  with  other  ap- 
propriate services,  including  social,  health, 
mental  health,  and  nutrition  services,  avail- 
able to  such  children  under  other  Federal 
and  SUte  programs;  and 

(D)  prepare  the  reports  required  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section; 
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(3>  provide  that— 

(A)  funds  I  inder  this  Act  will  be  distribut- 
ed within  th  i  SUte  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  submit!  ed  to  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  and  '  irlU  be  used  for  services  provid- 
ed only  by  cl  ild-care  providers  which— 

(i)  are  lice  used  in  the  SUte  or  have  ap- 
plied for  a  r  >newal  of  such  license  and  are 
determined  |y  the  SUte  to  be  likely  to  be 
approved  foil  renewal  or.  If  not  required  to 
be  licensed  linder  applicable  SUte  law  have 
otherwise  mi  t  the  requirement  of  SUte  law: 
and 

(ii)  meet  tie  standards  prescribed  under 
section  5(c): 

(B)  funds  will  be  distributed  to  eligible 
child-care  pitjviders  by  contract  or  grant 
either  directly  or.  as  provided  in  the  SUte 
plan,  througi  grants  or  contracts  to  public 
or  private  n)n-profit  agencies  for  distribu- 
tion to  eligit  le  child-care  providers  within  a 
designated  gsographic  area,  or  may  be  dis- 
tributed thri  ugh  alternative  payment  dem- 
onstration pi  ojects  under  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  m  ly  prescribe  for  demonstration 
projects:  and 

(C)  priorit;  will  be  given  to  child-care  pro- 
viders in  th<  SUte  that  provide  assurances 
that- 

(i)  priorit  J  for  services  will  be  given  to 
children  on  the  basis  of  child  and  family 
need,  talcing  into  account  such  factors  as 
family  incone.  family  size,  and  the  special 
needs  of  children  from  households  with  a 
single  paren,.  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  provisioii  of  child-care  services  to  fami- 
lies where  la  :li  of  child  care  is  or  would  be  a 
barrier  to  tlie  continuation  or  commence- 
ment of  emp  loyment;  and 

(ii)  each  sfch  child-care  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  provide  for 
an  economic  mix  of  children  enrolled: 

(4)  provide  that— 

(A)  funds  \  i^ill  be  distributed,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  a  variety  of  child- 
care  provide!  s  in  each  community  including, 
but  not  lim  ted  to.  child-care  centers  and 
family  day-c  ire  providers:  and 

(B)  priorit  if  will  be  given  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  fund ;  to  community-based  programs 
providing  meaningful  opportunities  for  pa- 
rental involv  ement. 

(5)  provide  for  the  esUbllshment  of  slid- 
ing fee  schedules  based  upon  the  services 
provided  anl  family  income  adjusted  for 
family  size  t  >r  children  receiving  services  as- 
sisted under  this  Act: 

(6)  provide  for  the  esUbllshment  of  proce- 
dures for  da  :a  collection  and  evaluation  de- 
signed to  sti  Dw  (in  a  manner  not  inconsist- 
ent with  gu  delines  esUblished  by  the  Sec- 
retary)— 

(A)  how  t1  le  child-care  needs  of  the  SUte 
are  being  n  et  by  programs  funded  under 
this  Act  including  information  as  to  the 
numbers  of  children  being  assisted,  type  of 
child  care  ai  id  child-care  provider,  numbers 
of  progr&mj  and  child-care  providers,  care 
givers,  and  Support  personnel  utilized,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  n(  cessary  to  explain  how  funds 
provided  un(  ler  this  Act  are  being  utilized: 

(B)  the  degree  to  which  child-care  needs 
are  not  be  ng  met  by  programs  funded 
under  this  A  ct  or  other  programs; 

(C)  the  ex  «nt  to  which  the  availability  of 
child  care  hi  ts  been  increased.  Including,  but 
not  limited  x).  numbers  of  licensed  or  regu- 
lated child-  ;are  openings,  the  extent  to 
which  existing  programs  are  filled,  and  the 
numbers  an  i  average  time  associated  with 
waiting  list4  for  admission  to  existing  pro- 
grams; 


(D)  how  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the 
objectives  of  the  SUte  set  forth  in  each 
SUte  plan  are  being  met: 

(7)  provide,  by  grant  or  contract  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  for  the  sup- 
port or  esUbllshment  of  Infonnation-and- 
referral  services  to  assist  in  Identifying  ex- 
isting child-care  services.  In  providing  infor- 
mation and  referral  to  interested  parents, 
and  in  providing  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  existing  and  potential  child- 
care  providers  and  others  concerned  with 
the  availability  of  child  care: 

(8)  provide,  by  grant  or  contract,  for  the 
support  of  training  programs  for  child-care 
personnel: 

(9)  establish  procedures  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implemenUtlon  of  SUte  licensing 
or  regulating  of  child-care  providers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(a): 

(10)  esubllsh  procedures  for  meaningful 
parental  involvement  in  SUte  and  local 
planning,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams and  services  funded  under  this  Act: 

(11)  provide  assurances  that  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  Act  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment, and  not  supplant,  existing  Federal 
funds  used  for  the  support  of  child-care 
services  and  related  programs: 

(12)  provide,  for  each  fiscal  year,  that  the 
SUte  will  use  for  administration  of  the 
SUte  plan  for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
distributed  to  such  SUte,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
the  SUte  will  use  an  amount  not  to  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  funds  distributed  to  such 
SUte,  for  administrative  costs: 

(13)  provide  for  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
SUte  Advisory  Panel  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  specify  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  such 
panel:  and 

(14)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  rea- 
sonable opportunities  to  be  heard  for  any 
parent,  child-care  provider  or  child-care  pro- 
gram which  has  been  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  SUte  agency 
or  any  program  funded  under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  SUte  Advisory  Panel  on  Child 
Care  esUblished  by  the  SUte  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  fifteen  members— 

(A)  of  which  not  less  than  one-third  shall 
be  parenta  of  children  who  are  receiving  or 
have  recently  received  child-care  services  of 
the  tjrpe  funded  under  this  Act:  and 

(B)  of  which  not  less  than  one-third  shall 
be  represenutives  of  child-care  providers 
and  care  givers  within  the  SUte,  including 
represenutives  of  different  types  of  child 
care  programs  (such  as  public,  private,  and 
private  non-profit  programs,  center-based 
and  family  day-care  programs)  and  profes- 
sionals in  the  field  of  child  development. 

(2)  The  SUte  Advisory  Panel  shall— 

(A)  advise  the  SUte  on  the  preparation  of, 
and  policy  matters  arising  in  the  adminis- 
tration of.  the  SUte  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 

(B)  review  and  submit  commenU  to  the 
SUte  agency  on  the  SUte  plan:  and 

(C)  review  and  evaluate  child-care  pro- 
grams and  services  funded  under  this  Act 
and  other  provisions  of  law  in  the  SUte  and 
the  progress  of  such  programs  and  services 
In  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  SUte  plan 
and  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  make  rec- 
ommendations, as  appropriate,  on  the  devel- 
opment of  SUte  standards  and  policies  re- 
lating to  child-care  programs  and  the  provi- 
sion of  child-care  services. 


and  may  prepare  and  submit,  through  the 
State  agency  such  recommendations  and 
evaluations  together  with  such  additional 
comments,  as  that  SUte  agency  considers 
appropriate,  to  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Each  SUte  Advisory  Panel  shall  meet 
within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  and  esUblish  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  its  future  meetings, 
except  that  such  panel  shall  have  not  leas 
than  two  public  meetings  each  year  at 
which  the  public  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  views  concerning  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  SUte  plan. 

(4)  Each  SUte  Advisory  Panel  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  such  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  clerical  personnel 
and  to  contract  for  such  other  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  panel  to 
carry  out  Is  functions  under  this  Act.  Mem- 
bers of  the  SUte  Advisory  Panel,  while  serv- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Panel,  shall  be  re- 
imbursed, in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
cribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  reasonable 
travel  and  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  SUte  Adviso- 
ry Panel.  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
funds  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  are  made  available  to  each  panel 
from  funds  available  for  the  administration 
of  the  SUte  plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  and  SUte 
plan,  and  any  modification  thereof,  if  (after 
approval  of  the  first  such  plan)  the  SUte 
agency  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  .(d)  of  this  section  and  if  such 
plan  complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  the  section,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  disapprove  any  SUte  plan 
except  after  reasonable  notice,  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  plan,  and 
notice  of  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  to 
aid  in  their  understanding  of  the  implemen- 
Utlon and  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
this  Act,  the  SUte  agency  specified  under 
subsection  4(aKl)  of  this  Act  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  a  concise  report 
describing  activities.  resulU.  and  perform- 
ance in  the  SUte  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  the  SUte  plan  and  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  report  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  contain  the  results  of  the  daU 
collection,  reviews,  and  evaluations  carried 
out  pursuant  to  subsections  (aK6)  and 
(bK2MC)  of  this  section. 

HATIONAL  AOMIinSmATION 

Ssc.  5.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate an  identifiable  administrative  unit  and 
an  individual  in  charge  of  such  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
and  to  seek  to  coordinate  activities  within 
the  Department  relating  to  child  care  with 
the  pertinent  activities  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
such  unit  such  staff  and  resources  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  effective- 
ly Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(bHl)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  SecreUry  shall 
esUblish  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
a  National  Advisory  Panel  on  Child  Care 
Needs  and  Services  which  shall  be  composed 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  members— 

(A)  of  which  not  less  than  one-third  shall 
be  parents  of  children  who  are  receiving  or 
have  recently  received  child-care  services  of 
the  type  funded  under  this  Act:  and 


(B)  of  which  not  less  than  one-third  shall 
be  represenutives  of  child-care  providers, 
including  represenutives  of  different  typ^ 
of  child-care  programs  (such  as  public,  pri- 
vate and  private  nonprofit  programs  center- 
based  and  family  day-care  programs)  and 
professionals  in  the  field  of  child  develop- 
ment and  related  fields, 
and  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  members 
serving  on  the  National  Advisory  Panel 
shall  be  individuals  who  are  serving  oil,  or 
have  served  on.  a  SUte  Advisory  Panel  es- 
Ublished by  a  SUte  under  section  4(b). 

(2)  The  National  Advisory  Panel  sh^l 
review  Federal  policies  with  respect  to  child- 
care  services  and  make  recommendations  to 
and  advise  the  SecreUry  with  respect  to  the 
standards  developed  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  of  thU  section  and  may 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
such  commenU  as  it  considers  appropriate 
with  respect  to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
submitted  under  Section  12  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  SecreUry  shall  make  available  to 
the  National  Advisory  Panel  such  personnel 
and  technical  assUtance  as  are  nece^ary  tx> 
carry  out  effectively  its  functions  under  this 

section 

(4)  Members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Panel  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  and  conferences  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Panel  or  otherwise  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  National  Advisory  Panel, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service 
for  GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Including  traveltlme:  and, 
while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Panel  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  persons  employed  Intermittently 
In  the  Government  service. 

(c)(1)  With  the  assistance  of  the  NaUonai 
Advisory  Panel,  and  not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  de- 
velop proposed  standards  to  be  applied  to 
programs  funded  under  this  Act.  The  stand- 
ards developed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  cover  factors  having  a  demonstrated 
impact  on  the  quality  of  child  care  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  group  size  and  composition  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  and 
age  of  children; 

(B)  the  qualifications  of  the  child-care 
provider: 

(C)  the  physical  environment: 

(D)  parental  Involvement:  and 

(E)  necessary  support  services  including 
but  not  limited  to  health,  nutrition,  and 
social  services. 

(2)  After  distribution  for  comment  to  each 
SUte  panel  and  State  agency  designated  or 
esUblished  under  section  4(aKl)  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  the  proposed  standards  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  After  taking  into  consideration  any 
comments  received  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  regulations  proposed  under 
paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion but  in  no  event  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  Secretary  pub- 
lUhes  proposed  standards  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  SecreUry  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  final  stand- 
ards to  be  applied  to  programs  funded  under 
this  Act. 


(4)  UntU  such  time  as  the  final  standards 
have  been  adopted,  programs  funded  under 
this  Act  shaU  comply  with  the  requirements 
imposed  upon  child-care  programs  funded 
through  paymenU  made  under  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

DBMOHSTRATIOIt  PROJECTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grante  to  and  enter  into  contracU 
with  public  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  support  innovative,  demonstration 
child-care  projecU,  including  proJecU  pro- 
viding nighttime  care,  care  for  sick  chU«iren, 
migrant  chUdren.  children  with  limited  I^- 
lish-language  proficiency,  handicapped  cM- 
dren  or  other  special  needs  populations.  No 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
unless  adequate  funds  are  included  in  such 
grant  to  evaluate  and  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  effectiveness  of  the  approach  of 
the  program  In  meeting  the  chUd-care  needs 
of  the  families  being  served. 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  thu  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  Is  made  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
ucEMsmc  iMPHOvnmrr  crahts 
Sec    7.   (a)  Each  SUte   receiving   funds 
under  tliis  Act  shall  prepare  a  report  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  outlining  the 
current  sUtus  of  child-care  licensing  or  reg- 
ulation within  the  SUte,  deficiencies.  If  any, 
in  the  existing  licensing  or  regulating  pro- 
gram (Including  an  assessment  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  staff  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
SUte  program),  the  plan  of  the  SUte  for 
expanding  iU  licensing  program  to  cover  aU 
types  of  chUd-care  providers  (except  where 
children  are  being  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes,  by  a  relative,  or  on  a  less  than  full- 
time  basis  in  a  noncommercial,  neighbor- 
hood setting,  such  as  a  cooperative  play 
group    or    occasional    chlldcare    arrange- 
mente).  and  the  types  and  amounte  of  assist- 
ance the  SUte  requires  to  make  improve- 
mente  In  its  licensing  or  regulating  program. 
Each  such  SUte  shall  submit  iU  report 
under  this  subsection  not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  it  first  receives  a  PaymenJ 
under   section    10.    The    report   submitted 
under  this  subsection  shall  Include,  sepa- 
rately, information  with  respect  to  center 
based  programs  and  family  day  care  pro- 
grams. . 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  submitting  a  report  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing.  Improving,  or  imple- 
menting Its  chlldcare  licensing  or  regulating 
program.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  SUte  submits  an  applica- 
tion to  the  SecreUry  therefor  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary.  ..     „  ».       , 

(c)  With  the  assistance  of  the  Nation^ 
Advisory  Panel  on  Child  Care  Needs  and 
Services  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Uniform  Commis- 
sioners of  SUte  Law  the  SecreUry  shall  de- 
velop a  Model  State  Licensing  or  Regulating 
of  Child  Care  Providers  Act  to  be  used  by 
the  SUtes  as  a  guide  to  Improving  licensing 
or  regulating  of  child-care  providers. 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  (aHl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  granU  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  education,  SUte 
and  local  public  agencies,  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  provide  preservice  and  inservice 


training  to  teachers,  other  care  givers,  and 
administrative  personnel  Involved  in  chlld- 
care programs,  to  recruit  and  train  low- 
income  parents  for  chlldcare  positions,  to 
provide  specialized  training  in  early  chUd- 
hood  education  for  certified  elementary 
school  teachers  who  are  unemployed,  to 
train  information  and  referral  workers,  to 
train  persons  providing  service  to  handi- 
capped children,  migrant  chUdren.  and  chil- 
dren with  limited  English-language  profi- 
ciency, and  to  develop  and  Improve  teacher 
certification  criteria  for  chUd-care  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  SUtes  In  planning, 
developing,  and  coordinating  chUd-care  serv- 
ices, in  developing,  expanding,  and  Imple- 
menting of  SUte  licensing  or  regulating  of 
child-care  programs,  and  in  developing  and 
conducting  of  teacher  or  chUd-care-provider 
training  programs  with  special  attention  to 
the  factors  described  In  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary. 


aixotments 

Sec  9.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  14(a)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  not  more 
than  one  per  centum  among  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs. 

(b)  Prom  the  reminder  of  such  sums,  the 
Secretary  shaU  allot—  

(1)  to  each  SUte  the  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  such  re- 
mainder as  the  number  of  chUdren  living  In 
homes  in  which— 

(A)  both  parents  of  such  child  are  em- 
ployed or  seeking  employment:  or 

(B)  the  child  resides  with  only  one  parent 
and  that  parent  Is  employed  or  seeking  em- 
ployment, 

in  such  SUte  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  aU  SUtes:  and        ,     ^,  .    , „ 

(2)  to  each  SUte  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  such  re- 
mainder as  the  number  of  children  who 
reside  in  households  having  Incomes  which 
are  equal  to  or  less  than  one-half  of  the 
median  income  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
families  of  the  same  size,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  criteria  esUblished  by  the 
Secretary,  in  such  SUte  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  chUdren  in  all  SUtes. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•SUte"  does  not  Include  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  SUtes  the  most  recent  satUfac- 
tory  daU  available  In  order  to  determine 
the  allocation  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  „  ^        . 

(d)  That  portion  of  any  SUte  s  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  f<)r  a 
fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
wUl  not  be  required  for  the  period  such  al- 
lotment is  available  shall  be  available  for  re- 
aUotment  from  time  to  time  on  such  date 
during  such  period  as  the  Secretary  may  fix 
to  other  SUtes  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotment  of  such  SUtes  under  subsection 
(b)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  SUtes 
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FYom  the  amounts  allotted  to 
ur  der  section  9  of  this  Act,  the 
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PATMENTS 


Wh4never  the  Secretary  after  rea- 
and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
;.  finds- 
has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
vith  any  provision  or  any  re- 
forth  in  the  SUte  plan  of 
apdroved  under  section  4;  or 

I  he  operation  of  any  program 
fur  ded  under  this  Act  there  is  a 
con  ply  substantially  with  any  ap- 
provii  ion  of  this  Act, 

shall  notify  such  State  of  the 

tfiat  no  further  payments  may 

State  under  this  Act  (or,  in 

n^n-compUance  by  a  particular 

p  -oject,  that  further  payments 

frill  be  limited  to  programs  or 

the  State  plan  or  portions 

iffected  by  such  non-compli- 

e  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 

longer   any   such    failure    to 

tt]^t  the  noncompliance  will  be 


corr  »cted. 

REVIEW  / 


AND  EVALUATION 

The  Secretary  shall  make  re- 
evs  luations  of  the  programs  and 
funded  under  this  Act  (to  be  con- 
not  directly  or  indirectly 
a4ministration  of  the  programs 
be  reviewed  or  evaluated). 
i  tudies  of  child-care  needs  for 
providing  information  aimed 


the  Congress  and  the  execu- 

:o  seek   to   reach   agreement 

realistic  objectives  and  expec- 

ach^evement  for  programs  and  ac- 

under  this  Act; 

whether   the   programs 

established  and  carried  out 

at  the  Federal,  State,  and 

be  likely  to  achieve  progress 

cfQjectives  and  expectations; 

that  sufficient  data  necessary 
!uch  progress  is  collected  and 
to  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
;  and 
the  capability  of  the  Con- 
executive  branch  to  under- 
needs  in  the  Nation  and 
such  needs  in  a  cost-ef fec- 


cire 
n  leet ; 


out  reviews,  evaluations, 
this  section,  the  Secretary 


the  specific  objectives  and 
or  achievement  regarding  pro- 


grams and  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  of  appropriate  managers  and  policymak- 
ers in  the  executive  branch  and  of  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress; 

(2)  examine  a  representative  sample  of 
the  actual  operation  and  results  of  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  the  Federal,  SUte. 
and  local  levels: 

(3)  compare  the  objectives  and  expecta- 
tions for  achievement  with  the  actual  oper- 
ation and  results  of  programs  and  activities, 
including  comparisons  of  the  objectives  of 
State  plans  with  the  actual  operation  and 
results  under  such  plans  and  an  assessment 
of  the  effects  of  increased  availability  of 
child  care  (including  changes  in  the  inci- 
dence of  child  abuse,  school  vandalism,  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  other  relevant  ef- 
fects such  as  changes  in  health  status, 
school  attendance,  and  school  performance); 

(4)  Identify  or  develop  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, or  parts  of  programs  and  activities, 
that  are  able,  or  are  likely  to  be  able,  to 
achieve  in  a  cost-effective  fashion  progress 
toward  such  objectives  and  expectations; 
and 

(5)  determine  how  the  results  of  such  re- 
views, evaluations,  and  studies  can  best  be 
disseminated  and  utilzied  to  achieve  the 
purposes  descrilied  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  or 
before  March  1  of  1986  and  every  two  years 
thereafter  a  concise  report  containing— 

(Da  statement  of  specific,  realistic  objec- 
tives and  expected  progress  toward  such  ob- 
jectives over  the  next  two  years  for  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  funded  under  this  Act, 
and  a  statement  relating  such  objectives 
and  expected  progress  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(2)  the  results  of  all  comparisons  made 
under  subsection  (bK3)  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding comparisons  necessary  for  judging 
the  effectiveness  with  which  State  plans, 
and  the  objectives  of  such  plans,  are  carried 
out  at  the  State  and  \ocaX  levels; 

(3)  the  results  of  efforts  under  subsection 
(bH4)  of  this  section,  including  options  or 
recommendations  (or  both)  with  respect  to 
any  legislative  action  deemed  necessary  or 
desirable  for  achieving  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  and 

(4)  plans  for  reviews,  evaluations,  and 
studies  under  this  section  for  the  ensuing 
year,  including  a  statement  detailing  the 
programs  and  activities  (or  parts  thereof) 
funded  under  this  Act  to  be  the  subject  of 
such  activities. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  four  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  a  report  on  child-care 
needs  in  the  Nation.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  \x  limited  to,  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  data  collection  under  sections 
4(a)(6)(A),  4(a)(6)(B),  and  4(bK2)(C)  of  this 
Act  and  any  studies  of  child-care  needs  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  under  this  section, 
a  summary  of  other  relevant  research  on 
chUd-care  needs,  and  an  analysis  of  options 
for  more  fully  meeting  such  needs  including 
options  for  legislative  action. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall, 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the 
completion  of  a  program,  project,  or  activity 
authorized  or  assisted  under  this  Act,  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation of  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  recipients  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General 


may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  grants  or 
contracts  authorized  to  be  made  under  this 
Act. 

DEPINmONS 

Sec.  13.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "child"  means  any  individual  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  except  that 
with  respect  to  eligibility  for  services,  the 
definition  of  a  "child"  may  include  a  handi- 
capped individual  who  has  not  yet  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen; 

(2)  "parent"  includes  any  natural  parent, 
foster  parent,  or  legal  guardian  with  whom 
the  child  resides: 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services:  and 

(4)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

AITTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Of  the  sums  so  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year,  75  per  centum  shall  be  used  for 
making  grants  under  section  4,  relating  to 
grants  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan;  5  per 
centum  shall  be  used  for  making  grants 
under  section  6.  relating  to  demonstration 
projects;  5  per  centum  shall  be  used  for 
making  grants  under  section  7,  relating  to  li- 
censing assistance;  5  per  centum  shall  be 
used  for  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
section  8(a),  relating  to  training  programs: 
and  10  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  sections  5,  8(b), 
and  12  relating  to  national  administration 
(including  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the 
National  Advisory  Panel  on  Child  Care 
Needs  and  Services)  and  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

(b)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  unless  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  relating  to  Project 
Head  Start,  are  at  least  equal  to  the  funds 
appropriated  for  such  part  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  Joining  my  good 
friend  from  California,  Mr.  Cranston, 
in  the  introduction  of  compreiiensive 
Federal  child  care  legislation.  S.  4. 
Senator  Cranston  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  the  Senate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legislative  initiatives  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation's  children.  In  the 
96th  Congress,  I  was  pleased  to  serve 
on  the  Sutjcommittee  for  Child  and 
Human  Development  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  under 
Senator  Cranston's  chairmanship. 
Subcommittee  hearings  held  by  Sena- 
tor Cranston  f<x:used  on  the  critic^ 
need  for  quality  child  care  services  for 
millions  of  American  children  whose 
parents  were  in  the  work:  force,  search- 
ing for  work  or  involved  in  job  training 
programs.  Testimony  offered  by  par- 
ents and  child  care  providers  from 
across  the  Nation  provided  ample  doc- 
umentation   that    the    overwhelming 


need  of  American  families  for  afford- 
able child  care  was  not  being  met.  S.  4 
was  developed  to  begin  to  address  the 
many    problems    and    concerns    ex- 
pressed by  troubled  parents  and  chUd 
development  specialists.  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  S.  4  then  in  the  96th 
Congress  and  I  am  grateful  that  Sena- 
tor Cranston  has  chosen  to  reintro- 
duce this  important  bill.  The  supply  of 
adequate  child  care  has  eroded  smce 
Senator  Cranston   first  offered  this 
legislative  proposal.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  assist 
working  parents  in  the  placement  of 
their  children  in  quality  care  facilities. 
In  the  last  2  years,  Reagan  adminis- 
tration policies  have  exacerbated  the 
child  care  problems  of  many  Amerlc^ 
families  by  reducing  Federal  support 
for  child  care  services-funding  that 
was  already  clearly  inadequate  to  rneet 
the   growing   need   for  services.   The 
Social  Security  Act  title  XX  program, 
the  major  source  of  financial  assitance 
for  child  care  was  reduced  in  fiscal 
year  1982  from  $3.1  to  $2.4  billion  and 
the  $200  million  earmarked  for  child 
care  was  eliminated.  Early  reports  on 
the  impact  of  these  cuts  on  child  care 
in  States  across  the  Nation  indicate 
that  in  many  cases  the  consequences 
have  been  devastating.  My  own  State 
of  Michigan,  faced  with  an  economic 
crisis    of    enormous    proportions    has 
been  forced  to  severely  curtail  child 
care  services  as  a  result  of  the  wiui- 
drawal  of  Federal  support.  Title  XX 
reductions  have  resulted  in  an  estimat- 
ed 25-percent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  children  served,  and  the  number 
may  be  much  higher. 

We  must  begin  to  assume  leadership 
and  responsibility  for  assuring  that 
our  Nation's  children  are  adequately 
cared  for  while  their  parants  do  what 
is  economicaUy  necessary  for  their 
family's  livelihood— work,  search  for 
work,  or  train  for  work.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  for  this 
important  measure. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S  5.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  California 
as  wilderness,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

CAUPORNIA  WILDERNESS  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
the  California  WUdemess  Act  of  1983. 
This  legislation  is  nearly  identical  to 
S  1584  which  I  sponsored  in  the  97th 
Congress.  The  only  difference  is  the 
additional  designation  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  Canyon  Wilderness  com- 
prising some  18.200  acres  in  the  Stan- 
islaus National  Forest. 

Specifically,  this  bill  designates  some 
3  5  million  acres  in  California  as  wil- 
derness—2.1  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  and  1.4  million  acres  of  na- 
tional parkland.  For  national  forests, 
the  bill  designates  54  separate  wilder- 


ness  areas   and   wilderness   additions 
ranging  from  the  lush  forests  of  the 
Trinity  Alps  to  the  endangered  Cali- 
fornia  condor   habitat    in    the   Dick 
Smith  area  of  the  Los  Padres  Forest 
and  the  Nation's  highest  desert  moun- 
tains   in    the    Boundary    Peak   area 
Under    the    legislation.    4    additional 
areas,  involving  another  162.000  acres, 
are  classified  as  wilderness  study  or 
planning  areas,  subject  to  further  wil- 
derness evaluation.  For  the  national 
parks,  the  legislation  adds  the  253-acre 
Crocker  Ridge  area  and  7.000  acres  of 
Sierra  National  Forest  lands  to  Yo- 
semite  National  Park,  completing  wa- 
tershed protection   along   the   park^ 
southern  boundary.  It  also  adds  12.000 
acres  of  highly  scenic  Sequoia  Nation- 
al   Forest    lands    to    Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon  National  Park,  rounding  out 
the  park  for  better  management.  The 
bill  also  establishes  two  park  wilder- 
ness   areas— a    677.600-acre    Yosemite 
WUdemess   and   an   825.823-acre   Se- 
quoia-Kings Canyon  Wilderness  Area. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  act  on  the  Forest  Servioe's 
RARE  II  proposals  for  California.  The 
ninth  circuit  court  has  now  upheld  the 
finding  of  the  U.S.  district  court  in  the 
case  of  the  State  of  California  against 
Bergland     that     the     environmental 
impact  statement  on  RARE  II  is  not 
sufficient,  potentially  subjecting  the 
EIS  to  chaUenges  in  other  States,  "pie 
State  of  California,  conservationists, 
and  many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  object  to  legislation  declar- 
ing   the    EIS    sufficient—overturning 
the  lawsuit— In  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action  on  the  California  wilder- 
ness legislation.  Thus,  the  ninth  <;ir- 
cult  court  ruling  makes  It  Imperative 
that  Congress  address  the  California 
wilderness  situation  right  away. 

Additionally,  the  Forest  Servl<«  and 
commercial    interests    in    California 
need  to  know  what  the  final  wUder- 
ness  boundaries  will  be  before  planned 
developments     can     proceed.     Many 
worthwhile  projects  are  being  held  up 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  U) 
enact   comprehensive   California   wil- 
derness legislation.  In  dealing  with  wil- 
derness   stotewlde.    this    bill    assures 
that  development  of  important  knowii 
deposits  of  minerals  like  the  cobalt 
and  nickel  around  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Smith  River  will  not  be  hampered 
by  wilderness  designation  or  further 
wilderness  study.  It  facilitates  the  con- 
struction    of     needed     hydroelectric 
power  projects  In  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains    and    power    transmission 
lines    through    potential    wUdemess 
lands.  The  bill  also  excludes  from  wil- 
derness    potential     ski     development 
areas  In  California  on  national  forest 
lands.  It  permits  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting ski  areas  like  Mount  Baldy  and 
the    relocation    and   development    oi 
others  like  Mount  Shasta. 

By    including   sufficiency    language 
and  resolving  the  California  lawsuit  on 


RARE  II.  the  bill  frees  up  some 
590  000  acres  of  national  forest  road- 
less lands  with  86  million  board  feet  of 
annual  potential  yield  currently  under 
injimction  for  timber  harvesting.  This 
resolution  of  the  California  RARE  II 
lawsuit  should  help  the  Forest  Service 
to  identify  the  land  base  on  which  to 
plan  timber  sales  In  the  future,  relief 
long  sought  by  the  California  timber 

Industry.  „'  „„   ,, 

The    bill    provides   that   RARE    II 
lands  in  California  not  designated  as 
wUdemess,   or   remaining   in   further 
planning  upon  enactment  of  the  bUl, 
need  not  have  their  wUdemess  poten- 
tial reevaluated  until  second  genera- 
tion forest  management  plans  are  pre- 
pared, and  in  no  case  prior  to  the  date 
established  by  law  for  the  completion 
of  first  generation  plans.  And  untU  the 
initial  plans  are  revised  these  released 
areas  would  not  have  to  he  managed  to 
protect  their  suitabUlty  as  wUdemess. 
However.    I    believe    that   wUdemess 
should  not  be  ruled  out  as  a  manage- 
ment option  when  the  forest  manage- 
ment plans  are  revised.  Thus,  the  bUl 
provides  that  should  the  lands  stUl  be 
roadless  at  that  time  wUdemess  would 
be  considered  as  an  alternative  along 
with    timbering   and    other   multiple 
uses  as  caUed  for  under  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  California  wUder- 
ness  bin  embodies  many  compromises. 
A  wide  variety  of  uses  of  national 
forest  lands  were  considered  and  com- 
peting environmental  and  commerical 
interests  have  been  carefully  balanced. 
Many  of  the  roadless  areas  released  to 
nonwildemess  under  this  legislation 
are  important  to  Califomla  conserva- 
tionists. At  the  same  time,  some  tim- 
bered lands  with  high-wildemess 
values  are  protected  for  all  time  as 
part  of  the  National  Wilderness 
System.  I  am  convinced  that  the  legis- 
lation as  now  drafted  Is  fair  and  even- 
handedly  addresses  the  needs  of  all 
parties  in  the  State.  ^  .  ^w  — 

Nonetheless  I  anticipate  that  there 
wiU  be  requests  for  amendments  to 
the  biU  and  that  modifications  wiU  be 
made  both  in  the  Senate  committee 
and  in  conference.  Most  importantly. 
It's  my  hope  that  this  98th  Congress 
wUl  settle  the  RARE  II  issues  in  my 
State  and  enact  omnibus  Callfomia 
wUdemess  legislation.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Diu 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.5 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "California  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1983". 
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DISK  HATION  OF  WILOKRIIISS 


aid 


lands  in  the  Inyo  National 

Califiinla.  which  comprise  approxi- 

forty  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 

Ken(  rally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 

Peak     Wilderness— Pro- 

irhich  shall  be  known  as  the 

Wilderness; 

iknds  in  the  Cleveland  National 

Califo  mla,  which  comprise  approxi- 

tl'  ousand  nine  hundred  acres,  as 

dep  icted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ca- 

Wilder!  ess  Proposal"  dated  July  1980. 
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Sec.  2 
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otherwise 
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CD  certain 
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(2)  certain 
Forest, 
mately  five 
generally 
liente 
and  which 
Wilderness; 

(3)  certain 
Forest.  Call 
mately 

ly  depicted  or 
Wilderness 
1980.   and    w 
Caples  Creek 

(4)  certain 
Forest.  Cali 
mately  one 
as   generally 
"Caribou 
and  which 
which  shall 
Caribou 
Law  88-577; 

(5)  certain 
Toiyabe 
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map  entitled 
Proposed" 
Carson-Iceberg 
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Iceberg 
tinued 
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National 
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(6)  certain 
tional   Forest, 
approximatel] 
dred  acres,  as 
entitled 
posed",  and 
Castle  Crags 

(7)  certain 
tional   Forest, 
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(a)  ft)  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
Wildei  ness  Act.  the  following  lands, 
depicted  on  maps,  appropriate- 
dated  July   1980  (except  as 
da^ed)  are  hereby  designated  as 
therefore,  as  components  of 
Wilderness      Preservation 


I  inds  in  the  Eldorado  National 

ia.  which  comprise  approxi- 

fourte^n  thousand  acres,  as  general- 

a  map  entitled  "Caples  Creek 

Proposed",     dated     November 

liich   shall   be  known  as  the 

Wilderness; 

ands  in  the  Lassen  National 

fomia,  which  comprise  approxi- 

t  ^ousand  eight  hundred  iicres. 

depicted   on   a  map   entitled 

Wilderness  Additions— Proposed". 

hereby  incorporated  in,  and 

deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 

Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
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'  appi Dx 
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and 


the 
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lands  in  the  Stanislaus  and 
Forests.  California,  which 
imately  one  hundred  ninety 
as  generally  depicted  on  a 
"Carson-Iceberg  Wilderness— 
which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Wilderness;  Provided,  hoio- 
designation  of  the  Carson- 
shall  not  preclude  con- 
access  to  those  previously 
which  are  directly  related 
livestock  grazing  activities  in 
Drainage  on  the  Toiyabe 
in  the  same  manner  and 
such  access  was  occurring 
of  enactment  of  this  Act: 
l^nds  in  the  ShasU  Trinity  Na- 
Califomia.   which   comprise 
seven  thousand  three  hun- 
generally  depicted  on  a  map 
Crags    Wilderness— Pro- 
#hich  shall  be  known  as  the 
T|/Udeme8s: 

in  the  Shasta  Trinity  Na- 

Callfomia.   which   comprise 

eight  thousand  two  hundred 

depicted  on  a  map  enti- 

Wlldemess— Proposed". 

be  known  as  Chancelulla 


ands  in  the  Lassen  National 

California,  which  comprise  approxi- 

thousand  five  hundred  acres, 

depicted  on  a  map  entitled 

Wilderness— Proposed",  and 

known  as  the  Cinder  Buttes 


luids  in  the  Angeles  National 

Califo  -nia.  which  comprise  approxi- 

thousand  four  hundred  acres. 

d  !picted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cu- 

Wll^emess  Additions— Proposed". 

hereby  incorporated  in.  and 

deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 


Cucamonga   Wilderness   as   designated   by 
Public  Law  88-S77: 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Deep 
WeUs  Wilderness- Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Deep  Wells  Wilder- 
ness: 

(11)  certain  lands  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly sixty-seven  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Dick  Smith  Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated  October.  1979. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  Dick  Smith 
Wilderness:  Provided,  That  the  Act  of 
March  21.  1968  (82  Stat.  51),  which  esUb- 
lished  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  is  hereby 
amended  to  transfer  four  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  to 
the  Dick  Smith  Wilderness  and  establish  a 
line  one  hundred  feet  north  of  the  center- 
line  of  the  Buclihom  Fire  Road  as  the 
southeasterly  boundary  of  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Dick  Smith  Wilderness— Proposed",  and 
wherever  said  Buckhom  Fire  Road  passes 
between  the  San  Rafael  and  Dick  Smith 
Wildernesses  and  elsewhere  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service,  it  shall  be  closed 
to  all  motorized  vehicles  except  those  used 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  administrative 
purposes: 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Dinkey  Lakes 
Wilderness— Proposed",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Dinkey  Lakes  Wilderness:  Pro- 
vided, That  within  the  Dinkey  Lakes  Wil- 
derness the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
permit  nonmotorized  dispersed  recreation  to 
continue  at  a  level  not  less  than  the  level  of 
use  which  (xxurred  during  calendar  year 
1979: 

(13)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-one  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Domeland 
Wilderness  Additions— Proposed",  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  Do- 
meland Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  88-577; 

(14)  certain  lands  in  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Emigrant  Wilderness  Additions— Pro- 
posed", and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Emigrant  Wilderness  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  93-632; 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Excelsior  Wilderness— Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Excelsior  Wil- 
derness: 

(16)  certain  lands  in  the  Angeles  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Fish  Canyon  Wilderness— Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Fish 
Canyon  Wilderness; 

(17)  certain  lands  in  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Granite 
Chief  Wilderness— Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Granite  Chief  Wilder- 
ness: 


(18)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Granite  Peak  Wildemeas— Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Granite 
Peak  Wilderness: 

(19)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Hauser 
Wilderness  Proposal"  dated  July  1980,  and 
which  shall  l>e  known  as  the  Hauser  Wilder- 
ness: 

(20)  certain  lands  in  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Hoover  Wilderness  Additions— Pro- 
posed", and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Hoover  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Pubbc  Law  88-577: 

(21)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Lassen  National  Forest,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  forty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  acres  as  shown  on  a 
map  entitled  "Ishi  Wilderness— Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Ishi  Wil- 
derness: 

(22)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately nine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Jotin  Muir  Wil- 
derness Additions.  Inyo  National  Forest— 
I*ropo8ed".  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  John  Muir  Wilderness  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(23)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately eighty-one  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "John  Muir 
Wilderness  Additions.  Sierra  National 
Forest— Proposed",  dated  November  1980. 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
John  Muir  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Pul)lic  Law  88-577:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
modify  the  boundaries  of  the  John  Muir 
Wilderness  Additions  and  the  Dinkey  Lakes 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  this  Act  in  the 
event  he  determines  that  portions  of  the  ex- 
isting primitive  road  between  the  two  wil- 
derness areas  should  be  relocated  for  envi- 
ronmental protection  or  other  reasons.  Any 
relocated  wilderness  boundary  shall  be 
placed  no  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  centerline  of  any  new  primitive 
roadway  and  shall  become  effective  upon 
publication  of  a  notice  of  such  relocation  in 
the  Federal  Register;  Provided  further.  That 
the  nonwildemess  Jeep  corridor  between 
Spanish  Lake  and  Chain  Lakes  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  John  Muir  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions as  designated  by  this  Act  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  only  for  one  week  each  year 
between  July  15  and  August  15  and  one 
week  between  September  15  and  October  IS; 

(24)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  nine  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Lassen  Volcanic  Wilderness  Additions- 
Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in.  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Lassen  Volcanic  Wilderness  as  designat- 
ed by  Public  Law  92-510; 

(25)  certain  lands  in  the  Klamath  Nation- 
al Forest.  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty-eight  thousand  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Marble  Mountain  Wilderness  Additions- 


Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  inconx)- 
ratcdin.  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Marble  Mountain  WUdemess  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  88-577: 

(26)  <irtain  lands  in  the  Sierra  and  Inyo 
National  Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  nine  thousand  i^res  as  gen^ 
erally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Mln^eU 
Wilderness  Additions-Proposed  .  and 
which  are  hereby  '"conxrated  in  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  »  P«J^^  Sliiic 
MinareU  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 

^ril^eSin  lands  in  the  Kdorado,  SUnls- 
laus,  and  Toiyabe  National  I^^esto.  Calllor. 

nia.  which  comprise  aPPro^'j^^f^/L  «n  » 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Mokelumne  Wilderness  Addl^ 
tiom-Proposed".  dated  November  1980,  and 
which  are  hereby  incon>°f*^«f  '"l,  ^t 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ^  of  the 
Mokelumne  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  88-577; 

(28)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  and  Se- 
quoia National  ForesU.  California  wWch 
comprise  approximately  forty-five  thousand 
^res,^  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti^ 
tied  "Monarch  Wilderness-Proposed  imd 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Monarch  Wll- 

**^(T9f*^rtain  lands  in  the  ShasU  Trinity 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprU* 
approximately  thirty-seven  thousand  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Mt 
ShasU  Wilderness-Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  Mt.  Shasta  Wilderness 

(30)  cerUin  lands  in  the  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  eight  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "North  Pork  Wilderness-Prop^  . 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  North 

^r3n'^cmarf^ds  m  the  ShasU  Trinity 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-eight  thousand  acres^ 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
•Pattison  Wildemess-Propo^  .  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pattison  Wli- 

***T2fcerUin  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest.  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Pine  Creek  Wilderness-Proposed 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pine  Creek 

^(S™emln  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  seventeen  thousand  acrra,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Pyra- 
mid Peak  Wilderness-Proposed  ,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pyramid  Peak 

^(M^'^Mtkin  lands  In  the  Klamath  and 
Rogue  River  National  Forests,  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  twenty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  acres,  as  genersa  y 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Red  Buttes  Wl^ 
derness-Proposed".  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Red  Buttes  Wlldeme^; 

(35)  certain  lands  in  the  Klamath  Nation- 
al Forest.  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately twelve  thousand  wres.  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  »"«  »" 
Peak  WUdemess-Proposed".  and  wJVf!' 
shaU  be  known  as  the  Russian  Peak  Wilder- 

"^fe)  cerum  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  acres,  as  generally  depjcted  on  a 
map  entitled  "San  Gorgonio  Wilderness  Ad- 
ditions-Proposed", and  which  are  hereby 


incorporated  in.  and  which  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  San  Gorgonio  WUdemeaa 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(37)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bemardtao 
National  Forest.  California,  which  «>niprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  »  m^P  ent^ 
tied  "San  Jacinto  WUdemess  Additions- 
ProDOsed ".  and  which  are  hereby  Incorpo- 
ratedln,  and  which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  San  Jacinto  WUdemws  a*  des^g- 
Sted  by  Public  Law  88-577:  Provided  hov>- 
^That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
Slant  to  an  application  fUed  prior  to 
J^SuMT  1.  1983,  grant  a  right-of-way  for 
and  authorize  constniction  of.  a  transmte- 
slon  line  or  lines  within  the  area  depicted  as 
•potential  powerllne  corridor"  on  the  map 
e^ltled    "San    JaclntoWldem«»    Addi- 
tions-Proposed": Provided  further.  That  if 
a  power  transmission  line   Is  «'?«t"»?^ 
within   such   corridor,    the   corridor   shaU 
waw  to  be  a  part  of  the  San  Jacinto  Wllder- 
^e^a^d  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  rtvUl 
publish  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  Regis- 

(38)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  and  Inyo 
National  Foreste  and  the  Devils  PostpUe  Na- 
S  Monument.  California,  which  com- 
prise approximately  one  hundred  "jd  ten 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  raia 
map  entitled  "San  Joaquin  Wilderness-^ 
posed"    and  which  shall  be  known  as  San 
Joaquin     WUdemess:     Provided     f^owew^ 
That  nothUig  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prejudice,  alter,  or  affect  to  any  way  any 
righte  or  claims  of  right  to  the  diversion  and 
Je  of  waters  from  the  North  Pork  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  or  in  any  way  to  Inter- 
fere  with   the   construction,   maintenance, 
repair  or  operation  of  the  Jackass-Chiquito 
hydroelectric  power  project  (or  the  Granite 
Creek-Jackass  altemative  project)  as  pro- 
posed  by   the   upper   San   Joaquin   River 
Water  and  Power  Authority:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  designation  of  the  San  Joa- 
auln  WUdemess  shall  not  preclude  contin- 
ued motorized  access  to  those  P^viously  ex- 
isting faculties  which  are  directly  related  to 
permitted  livestock  grazing  activities  nor  op- 
eration and  maintenance   of   the   existing 
cabin  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  HeiU 
Meadow  Guard  SUtlon  within  the  San  Joa- 
quin WUdemess.  in  the  same  manner  and 
degree  in  which  such  access  and  operation 
and  maintenance  of  such  cabin  were  (>ccur- 
ring  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(39)  cerum  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Nation- 
al Forest.  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty-nine  thousand  «ve  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "San  Mateo  Canyon  Wi^ 
demess-Proposed".    and    which    sha^^l    be 
known  as  the  San  Mateo  Canyon  Wilder- 

""(40)  certain  lands  ta  the  Los  Padres  N^ 
tional  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  two  thousand  a^res,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "San  Rafael 
WUdemess  Additions-Proposed  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  In,  and 
which  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  i»rt  of  the 
San  Rafael  WUdemess  as  designated  oy 
Public  Law  90-271;  „  ., 

(41)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest.  Califomla,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
o^  map  entitled  "SanU  Rosa  WUdemess- 
Proposed".  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
SanU  Rosa  WUdemess; 

(42)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest.  Califomla  which 
comprise   approximately   forty-eight   thou- 


sand acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entiUed  "Scodies  WUdemess-Proposed. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Scodies 
WUdemess:  ^  o.„ 

(43)  cerUin  lands  in  the  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  National  Foreste.  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  forty-four 
thousand  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Sheep  MounUin  WUdemess- 
Proposed".  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
Sheep  Mountain  WUdemew 

(44)  certain  lands  in  the  aeveland  Nation- 
al Forest.  Califomla.  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "SUl  HIU  WUdemess  Proposal  dated 
July  1980.  and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the 
SUl  HUl  WUdemess: 

(45)  certain  lands  in  the  Six  Rivers,  Klam- 
ath and  Siskiyou  National  Foreste.  Califor- 
nia," which  comprise  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  one  thousand  acres,  as  genenUly 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Siskiyou  WU- 
demess-Proposed". and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Siskiyou  WUdemess; 

(46)  certain  lands  In  the  Mendocino  Na- 
tional Forest.  Califomla.  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty-seven  thousand  acr«. 
as   generaUy   depicted  on   a  map   entitled 

•Snow  Mountain  WUdemess-Proposed  . 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  Snow  Moun- 
tain Wilderness; 

(47)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  and  Inyo 
NaUonal  Foreste.  CallfomU.  which  com- 
prise approximately  seventy-seven  thousand 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "South  Sierra  WUdemess-Proposed  , 
and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the  South 
Sierra  WUdemess;  »,.hot,«i 

(48)  certain  lands  in  the  Modoc  National 
Forest.  Califomla,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "South  Warner  WUdemess  Addi- 
tions-Proposed", and  which  are  hereby  in- 
ro^rated  in  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
^T^ofthe  South  Wamer  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  Public  ^f*  **-5^^;-,,,,„„^, 

(49)  cerum  lands  m  the  Lassen  National 
Forest.  Califomla,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  acres,  »«  generally 
Sepicted  on  a  map  entitled  -J^^^^ 
LSw  WUdemess  Additions-Proposed 
and  which  are  hereby  Incorporated  in  and 
which  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
ThouLmd  Lakes  WUdemess  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  88-577: 

(50)  certam  lands  m  and  adjacent  to  the 
ij^n  iJaUomU  Forest.  California,  which 
^^rise  approximately  twenty-two  thou- 
Sa^es  «  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
^ftl^  ^bl red  crater  Wildemess-Pro- 
^ed"  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Timbered  Crater  WUdemess; 

(51)  certain  lands  m  and  adjacent  to  the 
idiiiath.  ShasU  Trinity  and  Six  Rjvers  N^ 
tional  Foreste.  Califomla.  which  comprtee 
"proximately  five  hundred  thou^d  acr^ 
as  generally  depicted  on  »  "i^!?""!^ 
•Trmity  Alps  WUdemess--Propo»ed  a^ 
which  ShaU  be  known  as  the  Trinity  Alps 

'^(W'^^km  lands  m  the  SUnlsUus  Na- 
tional Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
apprexi^tely  eighteen  thousjmd  two  hun^ 
dr^  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
StllS^Toulumne  River  Canyon  Wilder^ 
n^_Proposed".  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
Toulumne  River  Canyon  Wildem^. 

(53)  certam  lands  m  the  I^^f^«  J^ 
tional  Forest.  Califomla.  which  comprise 
appSxlmaUly  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map   entitled   "Ventana   Wilderness   Addl- 
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furtherance  of  the  purposes 
WildeAiess  Act.  the  following  lands 
revie  ved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
their  suitability  for  preserva- 
wild^mess.    The    Secretary    shall 
rei  lort  and  findings  to  the  Presl- 
President  shall  submit  his  rec- 
to the  United  States  House  of 
iv^s    and    the    United    States 
lat»r  than  three  years  from  the 
enactn  lent  of  this  Act: 

lemds  in  the  Sequoia  National 

Califo-nia.  which  comprise  approxi- 

t  wo  thousand  acres,  as  general- 

c  n  a  map  entitled  "Monache 

SI  udy  Area",  dated  July  1980, 
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the  National  Forest  wilderness 
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wilderness  character  and  to  devote  them  to 
the  public  purposes  of  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and 
historical  use. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  enter  into  negotiations  to  acquire 
by  exchange  or  otherwise  (on  a  willing- 
buyer-wllllng-seller  basis  and  at  the  land- 
owner's option)  all  or  part  of  any  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  Trinity  Alps,  Gran- 
ite Chief.  Castle  Crags,  and  Mount  Shasta 
Wilderness  areas  as  designated  by  this  Act. 
Such  acquisition  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  completed  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Market  and  exchange  values  shall 
be  determined  without  reference  to  any  re- 
strictions on  access  or  use  which  arise  out  of 
designation  aa  a  wilderness  area. 

nUNG  op  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIOHS 

Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion on  each  wilderness  area  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  such  map  and  description  shaU  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  in  each  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
Each  such  map  and  legal  description  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ADDITIONS  TO  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  following  lands  are  hereby 
added  to  the  National  Park  System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Raymond 
Addition,  Yosemite  National  Park— Pro- 
posed", dated  July  1980.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in,  and  which  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  Yosemite  National 
Park: 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately twelve  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Jennie  Lakes 
Additions,  Kings  Canyon  National  Park- 
Proposed",  dated  July  1980,  and  which  are 
hereby  Incorporated  in,  and  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  transfer  the  lands 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
without  consideration,  to  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  as  part  of  the  national 
park  system.  The  boundaries  of  the  national 
forests  and  national  parks  shall  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  The  areas  added  to  the  nation- 
al park  system  by  this  section  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of 
the  national  park  system. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
study  the  lands  added  to  the  national  park 
system  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
possible  designation  as  national  park  wilder- 
ness, and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendations  as  to  the  suitability  or 
nonsuitability  of  the  designation  of  such 
lands  as  wilderness  by  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


for  administration  as  a  part  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
acres  of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  at 
Crocker  Ridge,  identified  as  all  that  land 
lying  easterly  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  ex- 
isting park  boundary  and  running  three 
hundred  feet  west  of  and  parallel  to  the 
center  line  of  the  i>ark  road  designated  as 
State  Highway  120,  also  known  as  the  New 
Big  Oak  Flat  Road,  within  section  34,  town- 
ship 1  south,  range  19  east,  and  within  sec- 
tions 4,  9,  and  10,  township  2  south,  range 
19  east.  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian. 
The  boundary  of  Yosemite  National  Park 
and  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  shall  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  within  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  Sierra  National  Forest  identified 
as  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  16. 
township  5  south,  range  22  east.  Mount 
Diablo  base  meridian,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  use  of 
the  water  thereon  for  park  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  right  of  access  to  facilities  necessary 
for  the  transportation  of  water  to  the  park. 

NATIONAL  PARK  WILDERNESS 

Sec.  7.  The  following  lands  are  hereby  des- 
ignated as  wilderness  in  accordance  with 
section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat. 
890:  16  U.S.C.  U32(c))  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act: 

(1)  Yosemite  National  Park  Wilderness, 
comprising  approximately  six  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres, 
and  potential  wilderness  additions  compris- 
ing approximately  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Wilderness  Plan,  Yosem- 
ite National  Park,  California"  numbered 
104-20,  003-E  dated  July  1980,  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  Yosemite  Wilderness: 

(2)  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks  Wilderness,  comprising  approximate- 
ly eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres:  and 
potential  wilderness  additions  comprising 
approximately  one  hundred  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Wilderness 
Plan— Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks— California",  numbered  102-20,  003-F 
and  dated  August  1981.  and  shall  be  known 
as  the  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  Wilderness. 

MAP  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Sec.  8.  A  map  and  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  designated  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  eactuarea 
designated  in  section  7.  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  this  Act  takes  effect,  maps  of  the 
wilderness  areas  and  descriptions  of  their 
boundaries  shall  be  filed  with  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
such  maps  and  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  maps  and 
descriptions  may  be  made. 

CESSATION  OP  CERTAIN  USES 

Sec.  9.  Any  lands  (in  section  7  of  this  Act) 
which  represent  potential  wilderness  addi- 
tions upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 


ter of  a  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  all  uses  thereon  Prohibited  by  the 
Wilderness  Act  have  ceased,  shall  thereby 
be  designated  wilderness.  Lands  designated 
as  potential  wilderness  additions  shall  be 
managed  by  the  Secretary  insofar  as  practi- 
cable as  wilderness  until  such  time  as  said 
lands  are  designated  as  wilderness. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  10  The  areas  designated  by  section  7 
of  this  Act  as  wilderness  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness,  except  that 
any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  ei- 
fective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  and  where  aPP/oP"*^;. "1^ 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SIX  RIVERS  PLANNING  AREAS 

Sec  11  (a)  The  following  planning  areas 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  their  sulUbllity  or  nonsuita^- 
lity  for  preservation  as  wilderness.  The  s>ec- 
retary  shall  submit  his  report  and  «ndings 
to  the  President,  and  the  President  sh^l 
submit  his  recommendations  to  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  no  later  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Act" 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Six  Rivere  and 
Klamath  National  Forests.  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  sixty  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Elghtmile  and  Blue  Creek  Plan- 
ning Areas",  dated  July  1980;  wid 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Six  Rivers  Nation- 
al Forest.  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "  prlesuis 
Mountain  Planning  Area",  dated  July  l»80. 
Provided,  That  within  the  area  shown  on 
such  map  as  the  "Ski  Study  Area"  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  special  study  as  to 
the  suitability  or  nonsuitability  of  the  area 
for  location  of  an  alpine  ski  facility.  In  in- 
ducting such  ski  study  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  need  for  an  alpine  ski  facility 
in  the  region,  climatological  factors,  the  fea- 
sibility and  location  of  possible  road  access 
to  any  ski  facility  and  the  Impact  of  ski  de- 
velopment on  other  multiple  uses. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
planning  areas  designated  by  this  section 
shall  until  Congress  determines  otherwise, 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture so  as  to  maintain  their  presently  exist- 
ing wilderness  character.  

(c)  Until  Congress  determines  otherwise, 
timber  volumes  within  the  planning  areas 
designated  by  this  section  shall  be  Included 
in  the  base  used  to  determine  potential  yield 
for  the  national  forest  concerned. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  existing  or 
future  administrative  designation  or  recom- 
mendation, mineral  prospecting,  explora- 
tion, development,  or  mining  of  cobalt  and 
associated  minerals  undertaken  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  within  the  North 
Fork  Smith  roadless  area  (RARE  II.  5-707, 
Six  Rivers  National  Forest.  California)  shall 
be  subject  to  only  such  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  as  are  generally  applicable  to 
national  forest  lands  designated  as  nonwil- 
derness. 

WILDERNESS  REVIEW  CONCERNS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadlen  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II): 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  roadless 
areas  In  California  and  of  the  environmen- 
tal Impacts  associated  with  alternative  allo- 
cations of  such  areas. 

(b)  on  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  sUtement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
lands  in  States  other  than  California,  such 
sUtement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  SUte  of  California; 

(2)  upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  in- 
junction issued  by  the  United  SUt^  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia in  SUte  of  California  versus  Berg- 
land  (483  F.  Supp.  465  (1980))  shall  no 
longer  be  in  force;  ,       ,   , 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  national   forest 
lands  in  the  SUte  of  California  which  were 
reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  second  roadless  area  review  and  eval- 
uation (RARE  II).  except  those  lands  re- 
maining m   further  planning  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  that  review  and  evaluation 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  plans  required   for 
such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  La*  »4-*8f '  i?,.^ 
an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suiUbllity 
of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revision  of  the  Initial  plans  and  in  no 
case  prior  to  the  date  established  by  taw  for 
completion  of  the  Initial  planning  cycle; 

(4)  areas  In  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
viewed in  such  final  environmental  sUte- 
ment and  not  designated  as  wilderness  by 
this  Act  or  remaining  in  further  planning 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act  need  not  be 
managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
sulUbUlty  for  wilderness  designation  pend- 
ing revision  of  the  Initial  plans; 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  sUtewlde  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  ^i«t  onal 
forest  system  lands  In  the  SUte  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  purpose  of  '^f^^^^^J}^" 
sulUbllity  for  Inclusion  in  the  National  wu- 
demess  Preservation  System. 
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mercial  forest  land  in  the  area  wiU  be  used 
to  determine  aUowable  sale  quantity. 

(c)  Recommendations  for  the  Dillon  Creek 
Further  Planning  Area  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and,  unless  the  Congrew 
enacts  legistatlon  to  the  contrary  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  calendar  days  while 
Congress  is  In  session,  the  Dillon  Creek  Ar^ 
shall  be  designated  for  the  use  recommend- 
ed and  managed  accordingly,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1986. 


DILLON  CREEK 

Sec  13  (a)  Certain  lands  in  the  Klamath 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty  thousand  wres  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Dillon 
Creek  Further  Planning  Area",  dated  July 
1980  shall  be  considered  for  all  uses.  Includ- 
ing wUdemess,  during  the  preparation  of  a 
forest  plan  for  the  Klamath  National  Forest 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

(b)  Pending  completion  of  the  plan,  devel- 
opment activities  such  as  timber  harvest, 
road  construction,  and  other  activities  that 
may  reduce  wilderness  potential  of  the  land 
will  be  prohibited.  Activities  permitted  by 
prior  rights,  existing  law,  and  other  estab- 
lished uses  may  continue  pending  final  dis- 
position of  the  area.  Although  no  harvest- 
ing of  timber  will  be  allowed  other  than  for 
emergency  reasons,  standing  timber  on  com- 


SEVERABIUTT 

Sec  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  applicaUon 
thereof  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  6.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  and  im- 
prove medicaid  services  to  low-income 
children  and  pregnant  women,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today.  S.  6:  the  pro- 
posed Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Act 
of  1983.  to  extend  and  Improve  medic- 
aid coverage  in  aU  States  for  our  Na- 
tions  poorest  chUdren  and  pregnant 
women.  This  legislation  woiUd  insure 
the  accessibility  of  health  care  for  low- 
income  ChUdren  and  pregnant  women, 
improve  the  quality  of  care  they  re- 
ceive, and  build  our  capacity  to  pro- 
vide services  to  meet  their  needs. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  weU-being  of  the 
ChUdren  of  this  country  should  be  of 
utmost  concern  to  everyone.  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  strength  and  future 
productivity  of  our  Nation  rests  on  the 
health  of  our  chUdren.  The  unpor- 
tance  of  essential  immunizations  and 
basic  health  services  for  infants  and 
ChUdren  and  vital  prenatal,  delivery, 
and  postnatal  services  m  connection 
with  pregnancy  is  enormous.  When 
ChUdren    do    not    receive    adeq"a>« 
health  care,  they  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  grow  up  strong  and 
take  their  places  as  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  An  early  diagnosis 
means  a  better  prognosis.  Lack  of  such 
care  simply  Increases  the  need  for  re- 
medial, more  costly  services  later  on. 
We  cannot  go  back  and  effectively  im- 
munize a  chUd  after  she  or  he  con- 
tracts polio  or  diphtheria. 

A  comprehensive  maternal  and  chua 
health  program  would  be  the  most 
cost-effective  and  productive  mvest- 
ment  we  could  make  at  this  tune  U) 
Improve  our  Nation's  health  status.  S. 
6  woiUd  be  a  major  step  toward  achiev- 
ing that  goal.  This  legislation  is  very 
slmUar  to  S.  1204,  as  introduced  in  the 
96th  Congress  by  Senator  RiBicory,  a 
great  champion  of  chUd  health  mat- 
ters. In  which  I  was  privileged  to  jom 
as  a  cosponsor.  It  is  also  very  smular 
to  H.R.  4962.  the  proposed  chUd 
health  assessment  program  (CUAF), 
companion    legislation    to    S.     1204. 
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which  was  p  issed  by  the  House  during 
the  96th  Congress.  S.  6  also  incorpo- 
rates and  ex  Muids  upon  the  provisions 
of  S.  7  whi  ;h  I  am  also  introducing 
today  along  with  10  of  my  colleagues, 
to  provide  uniform  medicaid  coverage 
in  all  States  for  low-income  pregnant 
women  and  1  heir  infants. 
qajxcnvKS  op  s.  • 

the  objectives  of  S.  6 

the  important  contribu- 
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I  POR  THX  BILL 

Mr.  President,  medicaid  is  an  ex- 
tremely impprtant  source  of  health- 
for  low-income  children. 
Before  medi^id  was  enacted  in  1965, 
children  livt  ig  in  low-income  families 
received  far  ewer  health  services  than 
children  froii  higher  income  families. 
Some  never  faw  a  physician.  Now,  the 
services  by  poor  children 
undfer  medicaid  is  far  more 
comparable  \o  that  of  nonpoor  chil- 
dren. 

Unlike  oth^r  medicaid  eligible  popu- 
lation groupj,  however,  medicaid  eligi- 
ble children  rely  largely  on  medicaid 
with  few  other  financial  resources  to 
help  pay  for  medical  care.  Medicaid  is 
estimated  to  be  twice  as  important  as  a 
source  of  pa  rment  for  physician  serv- 
ices for  child  ren  as  it  is  for  nonelderly 
adults,  and  f  >ur  times  more  important 
than  it  is  foi  elderly  adults.  It  is  even 
more  import  mt  as  a  source  of  funds 


for  children 
for  physiciar 


were 
those— 9.3 


also  reduces 


3  hospital  services  than 
services. 
In  1981.  o\fer  50  percent  of  the  21.5 
million  recip  ents  of  medicaid  in  1981 
childr  m.  Ninety  percent  of 
n  illion— received  medicaid 
coverage  bei  ause  they  qualified  for 
AFDC.  Chile  ren  also  account  for  the 
majority— 56  9  percent — of  recipients 
under  State  {optional  medically  needy 
programs. 
It  therefoiie  should  not  be  surpris 
Prsident,  that  the  drastic 
cuts  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  forced  ai  id  is  pursuing  in  both  the 
medicaid  programs  are 
hurting  chihren  who  are  bearing  the 
brunt  in  mai  ly  States  of  the  resulting 
restrictions  on  eligibility,  elimination 
of  benefits,  a  nd  cutbacks  on  services. 

The  most  c  smmon  reaction  of  States 
to  Reaganondcs  is  not  to  adjust  the 
standards    or    actual    pay- 
APDC  according  to  infla- 


eligibility 

ments  under 

tion.  The  loitering  of  AFDC  standards 


the  standard  used  to  de- 


termine med  caid  eligibility.  A  compar- 


ison of  1980  welfare  eligibility  stand- 
ards with  the  increase  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  in  1980  shows  that 
only  5  States  were  within  90  percent 
or  more  of  their  comparable  1970 
standard;  27  States  were  at  60  to  90 
percent:  and  18  States  had  eligibility 
payment  standards  set  at  only  24  to  59 
percent  of  the  1970  level. 

The  most  common  changes  States 
have  made  in  eligibility  standards 
have  been  for  optional  eligibility 
groups.  Income  standards  for  the 
medically  needy  group  have  been  in- 
creased substantially  in  many  States. 
In  California.  Illinois,  and  New  York- 
States  which,  in  the  past  have  had 
generous  medically  needy  programs, 
the  income  eligibility  standard  has 
been  restricted  to  115  percent  of  the 
AFDC  standard. 

The  resiilt  is  that  an  increasingly 
smaller  percentage  of  poor  children 
are  now  eligible  for  medicaid.  Between 
1982  and  1983,  over  700.000  children 
are  estimated  to  lose  their  medicaid 
coverage.  An  unknown  nimiber  of  ad- 
ditional children  and  pregnant  women 
have  also  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
affected  by  lost  benefits  and  reduced 
access  to  providers  resulting  from 
budget  cutbacks.  In  a  1981  study  on 
the  effects  of  medicaid  cutbacks  on 
access  to  health  services,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  recent  eligibility 
changes  made  in  medicaid  and  AFDC 
will  result  in  a  20-  to  34-percent  de- 
crease in  physician  visits  for  medicaid 
recipients— the  majority  of  which  are 
expected  to  be  physician  visits  for  chil- 
dren. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  unemplojonent,  caused  by 
Reagan's  misguided  budget  policies,  is 
at  the  highest  level  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  last  Great  Depression,  and 
our  economy  is  gasping  for  breath- 
conditions  which  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  poor— the  Reagan 
administration  wants  the  12.3  million 
already  poor  children  in  this  country 
to  become  even  poorer  before  they 
could  qualify  for  aid. 

This  disastrous  trend  will  worsen 
unless  we  take  action  to  correct  it.  The 
proposed  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Act  of  1983  would  help  immediately  to 
restore  and  extend  services  to  the 
youngest  members  of  our  society  who 
are  most  vulnerable  to  cuts  in  health 
services.  This  legislation  would  also 
eventually  offer  hope  for  present  and 
future  health  of  the  estimated  5  mil- 
lion children  in  this  country  who  lack 
access  to  health  care  but  who  are  cur- 
rently ineligible  for  medicaid. 

SUMMAKY  OP  S.  6 

First,  in  fiscal  year  1984,  a  minimum 
income  level  for  medicaid  eligibility 
would  be  established  in  all  States  for 
children  under  the  age  of  6  and  preg- 
nant women,  regardless  of  family 
structure,  who  are  in  families  with  in- 
comes below  the  higher  of  either  the 
State's  AFDC  payment  standard  or  55 


percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level. 
This  would  correct  the  inequitable  sit- 
uation in  28  States  where  children  in 
low-income  intact  families  are  not  eli- 
gible for  medicaid.  It  would  also 
extend  coverage  to  the  children  in  31 
States  in  this  country  where  the 
AFDC  eligibility  standard  is  below  55 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level. 
The  new  standard  would  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  medical 
care  to  children  and  pregnant  women. 
It  would  not  add  to  the  welfare  roles 
or  make  adults  in  these  families  eligi- 
ble for  medicaid. 

Under  S.  6  all  new  eligibles  would  be 
entitled  to  those  medicaid  services 
mandated  under  section  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  well  as  those 
provided  at  the  option  of  the  State  in 
which  they  live.  This  provision  would 
provide  these  children  with  the  most 
important  services  they  may  need— in- 
patient hospital  services:  outpatient 
hospital  services;  rural  health  clinic 
services;  laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 
skilled  nursing  facility  services;  physi- 
cians' services;  early  periodic  screen- 
ing, diagnosis,  and  treatment  services 
for  children  under  age  21;  and  family 
planning  services.  All  pregnant  women 
covered  under  this  provision  would  be 
eligible  for  coverage  of  those  services 
also  provided  for  in  S.  7— prenatal,  de- 
livery, and  postnatal  care  for  both  the 
mother  and  the  infant  for  a  minimum 
of  60  days  after  the  birth.  These  serv- 
ices and  the  great  need  for  them  will 
be  described  at  greater  length  in  my 
introductory  statement  on  that  bill. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  Federal  matching  rates  for  these 
services  for  all  eligible  women  and 
children  would  be  increased  in  each 
State  by  5  percentage  points  above 
each  State's  current  fiscal  year  match 
rate. 

States  would  be  prohibited  from  lim- 
iting the  amount,  duration,  or  scope  of 
services  they  currently  provide  for 
children  under  age  21  below  recog- 
nized standards  for  adequate  care  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  consul- 
tation with  experts  on  children's 
health  care.  States  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  collect  age-specific  and  diag- 
nostic-related data  on  the  children  and 
pregnant  women  receiving  benefits 
under  their  medicaid  programs  and 
report  this  data  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS). 
Such  data  is  important  to  our  under- 
standing of  children's  health-care 
needs  and  our  ability  to  measure  the 
success  of  the  medicaid  program  in 
providing  these  services.  The  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  would  be  directed  to 
report  to  Congress  2  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  on  the 
implementation  of  these  new  provi- 
sions. 

Second,  in  fiscal  year  1986,  medicaid 
eligibility  would  be  established  for  all 
children  under  the  age  of  18,  regard- 
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less  of  family  structure,  who  are  to 
families  with  incomes  be  ow  tl^ 
higher  of  either  the  States  AFDC 
payment  standard  or  55  P«rcent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  level.  The  children 
added  under  this  provision  would  be 
eligible  for  all  the  services  covered 
under  the  higher  matching  rate  estab- 
lished in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr  President.  I  recognize  that  majiy 
adolescents  in  this  country  lack  ade- 
quate health  care.  I  would  prefer  to 
extend  eligibility  to  this  group  imme- 
diately following  enactment  or  tnis 
legislation.  If,  during  committee  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  the  ^ti- 
mated  costs  of  covering  6  to  18-year- 
olds  in  the  first  year  is  not  prohibitive. 
I  would  gladly  support  domg  so. 

Third,   in   fiscal   year    1988,   a  new 
higher  minimum  income  level  for  nied- 
icaid  eligibility  would  be  established  in 
all  States  for  children  under  the  age 
of  18  and  pregnant  women,  regardless 
of  family  structure-this  level  would 
bring  into  the  program  those  women 
and  children  who  are  in  families  with 
incomes  between  the  higher  of  either 
the  States  AFDC  payment  standard 
or  55  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level  and  66%  percent  of  that  level. 
Medicaid  coverage  would  be  extended 
by  4  months  to  any  medicaid  child 
who  loses  his  or  her  eligibility  for  any 
reason  other  than  attaining  the  maxi- 
mum  age   of   coverage   for   children 
under  the  State  plan.  For  chUdren 
with  special  health  conditions  which 
cannot  be  corrected  but  which  can  be 
ameliorated  or  controlled  with  proper 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  such  as  epi- 
lepsy and  diabetes,  eligibility  would  be 
extended  for  1  year  following  the  date 
when  the  child  would  otherwise  lose 
eligibUlty.     Extending     eligibility     in 
these  ways  would  help  to  eliminate 
many   of   the   problems   of   children 
going  on  and  off  medicaid  due  to  vac- 
illation  in    family    income,    a   result 
which,  in  the  past,  has  complicated 
program     administration,     burdened 
providers,  and  resulted  in  chUdren  not 
receiving  the  care  they  need. 

Mandatory    services,    those    which 
must  be  covered  under  every  State's 
plan,  would  be  expanded  to  include  for 
all  medicaid  children,  regardless  of  as- 
sessment, all  current  mandatory  bene- 
fits plus  uniform  assessments;  immum- 
zations;  clinic  services;  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  hearing  and  vision  prob- 
lems including  hearing  aides  and  eye- 
glasses; prescribed  drugs;  insulin;  pros- 
thetic devices;  home  health  services; 
physical    therapy    and    rehabilitative 
services;  routine  dental  care  and  orth- 
odontics for  physical  or  psychological 
impairment;       ambulatory       mental 
health  services;  and  emergency  crisis 
intervention  inpatient  mental  health 
services.  SUtes  would  be  prohibited 
from  imposing  limits  on  the  amount, 
duration,  and  scope  of  these  mandato- 
ry services. 


The  addition  of  these  services  would 
vastly  improve  the  care  children  re- 
ceive through  medicaid.  Under  the 
current  program,  many  a  State  plans 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  children  for 
treatment  because  of  limitations  on 
covered  services.  This  new  package  of 
minimum  benefits  would  emphasize 
and  encourage  ambulatory  and  pre- 
ventive services. 

Two  types  of  arrangements  would  be 
encouraged  for  health-care  providers 
receiving    reimbursement    for    chUd 
health  care:  First,  services  performed 
by  a  physician  or  other  health-care 
provider  who  enters  on  a  prospective 
basis  into  a  written  agreement  with 
the  Stote  that  requires  certain  stand- 
ards for  the  provision  of  that  «re- 
specifically,  that  these  services  will  in- 
clude   timely    and    appropriate   child 
health  assessments,  provision  of  or  re- 
ferral for  basic  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment services,  and  necessary  foUowup 
services;  and,  second,  services  provided 
by    a    continuing    care     provider-a 
health-care  provider  who  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  agency  to 
provide  services  to  a.§pecif  ic  individual 
on  a  continuing  basis.  The  use  of  pro- 
viders who  will  agree  to  provide  or 
oversee  aU  primary  care  needed  by  a 
child  wiU  have  a  great  influence  on  a 
child's  access  to  health  services  by  in- 
suring an  available  source  of  quality 

care.  .        » 

The    Federal    matching    rates    to 
States  would  be  increased  by  25  per- 
centage points,  up  to  a  maxunum  of  90 
percent  for  health  assessments  and  all 
outpatient  services  provided  to  all  chU- 
dren who  have  been  assessed  and  reas- 
sessed at  appropriate  intervals.  Feder- 
al matching  rates  to  SUtes  for  all  out- 
patient services  provided  to  chUdren 
who  are  under  the  care  of  a  continuing 
care  provider  would  be  increased  by  30 
percentage  points  up  to  a  maxunum  of 
95  percent;  the  current  matching  rate 
would  remain  for  inpatient  services  so 
as  to  encourage  reliance  on  ambulato- 
ry   or  prevention  oriented,  types  of 
cw-e.  Outreach  and  foUowup  services 
would  be  matched  at  75  percent.  These 
increased  matching  rates  would  pro- 
vide States  with  incentives  to  increase 
their  efforts  to  provide  vitaUy  needed 
health  services  to  eligible  chUdren. 

States  would  be  required  to  develop 
plans  for  the  implementation  of  these 
new  provisions  and  a  system  of  per- 
formance-related bonuses  and  penal- 
ties would  be  esUblished  in  the  form 
of  adjustments  to  the  Federal  share  of 
State  medicaid  administrative  costs. 


needs  of  our  citizens  or  our  goals  for 
our  country. 

This  legislation  would  balance  these 
two  concerns  by  providing  that  the 
President  may  make  a  determination 
to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  Miy 
of  the  expansion  increments  in  the  bill 
for  2  years,  based  on  the  President's 
determination   that,   taking   into   ac- 
count specified  considerations  regard- 
ing the  health  and  budget  impacts  of 
the   delay,    postponing    the   effective 
dates  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est.   The    President    would    have    to 
submit  his  determination  to  delay  the 
effective  dates  no  later  than  when  he 
submits  his  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  increment  would  other- 
wise take  effect.  The  effective  dates 
would  be  delayed  unless  each  House  of 
Congress,  prior  to  July  1  of  the  ftocal 
year  in  which  the  increment  would 
otherwise  take  effect,  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  of  the  Presidents 
determination. 


RELATIOWSHIP  TO  ECOHOM IC  AITO  B0DOETARY 
PACTORS 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  we 
are  under  severe  budget  constraints 
and  must  be  vigUant  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  deficits  and  restore  health  to 
our  economy.  Yet.  I  believe  that  while 
we  wrestle  with  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 


JTJST  AH  nnTIAL  DRAFT 

I  realize  that  this  legislation  encom- 
passes many  issues  of  interest  to  many 
Senators.  It  is  intended  as  an  Uiitial 
draft  of  a  plan  to  which  I,  as  weU  as 
others,  might  want  to  offer  changes  to 
strengthen  and  improve  Its  implemen- 
totion.  In  order  to  facUitate  Senate 
consideration  of  this  measure.  I  plan 
to  urge  my  coUeagues  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  hold  hearing^ 
on  the  effects  of  budget  cuts  on  chU- 
dren's  health  programs  and  children  s 
need  for  health  care.  After  further 
review  of  this  draft  of  S.  6  and  further 
recommendations      from      inter^ted 
groups   and   individuals,   I   intend  U) 
submit  appropriate  amendments  to  it. 

COHCLUSIOH 

Mr  President,  S.  6  proposes  a  major 
step  toward  achieving  the  objectives  of 
all  of  the  health  legislation  I  have 
sponsored  since  I  have  been  m  the 
Senate.  It  would  provide  the  frame- 
work for  making  comprehensive  cost- 
effective,  compassionate,  and  accessi- 
ble health  care  avaUable  to  all  thwe 
women  and  chUdren  who  need  it.  By 
focusing  on  the  health  needs  of  chU- 
dren we  would  assure  not  only  good 
health  in  early  years  but  also  a  major 
advance  for  good  health  in  later  years 
for  much  of  our  population.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  result  in 
long-term    savings    to    the    country 
through  the  early  detection  of  poten- 
tiaUy  serious  disorders  in  chUdren,  and 
through  insuring  that  these  children 
receive  the  health  care  they  need  to 
prevent  Ufetime   illness  or  disability 
and  thus  avoid  the  major  heartaches 
and  societal  costs  that  such  disorders 

entail. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  In  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 
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S.  6 
by  the  Seitate  and  House  of 
of   the    United   States   of 
assembled. 


PURPOSE 


rede^gnating  clause  (ii)  as  clause 
aiich  clause,  by  striking  out 
i  idividuals  described  in  clause 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who  are 
described  in  clause  (i),  (ii),  or 

insert  ng  after  clause  (i)  the  follow- 


piegnant    woman    during    the 

consist!  ig  of  her  pregnancy  and  the 

i  nmediately  following  the  last 

pregnai^y,  if  such  woman's  resources 

resources  of  her  family)  are 

meets  the  resources  test  of 

nedical  assistance  under  the 

app  -oved  under  this  title  applica- 

with  dependent  children,  and 

ncome.  including  the  income 

is  such  that  either  (I)  she 

incotoe  test  of  eligibility  for  medi- 

i  inder  such  plan  applicable  to 

dependent  children,  or  (ID 

not  exceed  55  percent  of 

poverty  line  established  for  an 

a  family  of  the  same  size. 

by    the    income    poverty 

the  nonfarm  population  of 

as   prescribed   by   the 

Mani^ement  and  Budget  and  ad- 

to  section  672  of  the  Omni- 

Re^onciliation  Act  of  1981; 

inqividual  under  age  6.  without 

amount,  duration,  or  scope 

below  recognized  stand- 

adequAte  care  for  children  as  deter- 

£  Bcretary  in  consultation  with 

child-health  needs,  if  such  indi- 

( including  the  resources 


does 


f>r 


States 


M> 


of  his  family)  are  such  that  he  meets  the  re- 
sources test  of  eligibility  for  medical  assist- 
ance under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  applicable  to  a  family  with  depend- 
ent children,  and  such  individual's  income, 
including  the  income  of  his  family,  is  such 
that  either  (I)  he  meets  the  income  test  of 
eligibility  for  medical  assistance  under  such 
plan  applicable  to  a  family  with  dependent 
children,  or  (II)  his  Income  does  not  exceed 
55  percent  of  the  official  poverty  line  estab- 
lished for  an  individual  or  for  a  family  of 
the  same  size,  as  appropriate,  by  the  income 
poverty  quidelines  for  the  nonfarm  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  prescribed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
adjusted  pursuant  to  section  672  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981: 
and". 

(2)  Section  1903  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  percentage  which  would  oth- 
erwise apply  under  such  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  expended  for  medical  as- 
sistance to  pregnant  women  and  to  individ- 
uals under  age  18.  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1902  (aXlOHA)  (ii)  or 
(iii).  shall  be  equal  to  such  otherwise  appli- 
cable percentage  plus  five  percentage 
points.". 

(3)  Section  1902(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  each  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  must  provide  that  any  pregnant 
woman  who  is  eligible  for.  has  applied  for, 
and  has  received  medical  assistance  under 
the  State  plan  and  who  becomes  ineligible 
for  such  assistance  because  of  increased 
income  from  employment  of  herself  or  her 
family,  shall  remain  eligible  for  all  such 
medi<»l  assistance  provided  under  the  State 
plan  until  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  last  day  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  that  any  child  bom  as  a  result  of  such 
pregnancy  shall  remain  eligible  for  all  such 
medical  assistance  provided  under  the  State 
plan  until  the  end  of  such  60-day  period. 

"(5)  Effective  October  1,  1987  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
each  State  plan  approved  under  this  title 
must  provide  (A)  that  any  individual  under 
the  age  18  who  becomes  ineligible  because 
of  increased  resources  or  income  for  medical 
assistance  under  the  State  plan  shall,  none- 
theless, remain  eligible  for  all  medical  as- 
sistance provided  under  the  State  plan  to  in- 
dividuals under  such  age  who  are  otherwise 
eligible  for  such  assistance  until  the  end  of 
the  4-calendar-month  period  beginning  with 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  individual  became  ineligible  or,  in  the 
case  of  any  such  individual  with  a  condition 
which  cannot  be  corrected  through  treat- 
ment but  which  can  be  controlled  or  stabi- 
lized through  treatment,  until  the  end  of 
the  12-calendar-month  period  beginning 
with  the  month  in  which  the  individual 
became  ineligible,  and  (B)  in  the  case  of 
such  an  individual— 

"(i)  who.  as  certified  by  a  physician  or 
other  qualified  provider  and  additionally 
certified  by  another  physician  or  other 
qualified  provider,  has  a  medical  condition 
which  existed  on  the  date  the  child  would 
but  for  this  paragraph  be  ineligible  for  med- 
ical assistance  and  which  can  be  corrected 
through  treatment,  and 

"(ii)  for  whom  a  plan  of  treatment,  includ- 
ing an  estimate  of  its  duration,  has  been 
submitted  by  the  provider  making  the  ini- 
tial certification  to  the  single  State  agency 


which  administers  or  supervises  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan, 
for  continuation  of  eligibility  for  medical  as- 
sistance until  such  condition  is  corrected.". 

(4)  Section  1905(aK4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(C)", 
and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following:  ";  and  (D)  prenatal  and 
postnatal  services". 

(bKl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
payments  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  quarters  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1, 1983. 

(2)  Effective  for  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1985,  section 
1903(aK10KAKlii)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "age  6"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  Instance  '"age  18". 

(3)  Effective  for  quarters  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987.  sections  1902(aK10KA)<ii)  and 
(iii)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "55 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "66% 
percent". 

(c)  Effective  October  1.  1983,  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  collect,  and  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  age/specific  and  diag- 
nosis-specific data  with  respect  to  services 
provided  under  such  plan  to  pregnant 
women  and  individuals  under  age  18.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  1986  with  respect  to  his  findings  based 
upon  such  data. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  1905(aK4)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (A)  and  by 
amending  clause  (B)  to  read  as  follows:  "(B) 
the  following  services  for  individuals  under 
age  18:  (i)  child  health  assessment  services 
and  continuing  care  services  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1918,  (ii)  immuniza- 
tions, clinic  services,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  vision  and  hearing  problems,  in- 
cluding hearing  aids  and  eyeglasses  (wheth- 
er prescribed  by  a  physician  skilled  in  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  optometrist), 
prescribed  drugs  smd  insulin,  prosthetic  de- 
vices, home  health  services,  physical  ther- 
apy, and  rehabilitative  services,  (iii)  ambula- 
tory mental  health  services  delivered  in  cen- 
ters funded  under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  or  meeting  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  in  regulations, 
(iv)  emergency  crisis  intervention  inpatient 
mental  health  services  provided  in  an  ac- 
credited psychiatric  institution  or  an  insti- 
tution for  mental  diseases,  and  (v)  routine 
dental  care  (which  shall  include  only  diag- 
nostic, preventive,  restorative,  and  emergen- 
cy dental  services  and  only  such  orthodon- 
tics as  the  Secretary  determines  by  regula- 
tion to  be  appropriate  for  different  age 
groups  for  conditions  causing  major  physi- 
cal or  psychological  handicaps):". 

(b)  Title  XIX  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1918.  (a)  A  maternal  and  child 
health  program  under  this  section  must 
assure  the  availability  to  each  individual 
who  is  under  the  age  of  18  and  who  is  eligi- 
ble under  the  State  plan  to  receive  medical 
assistance— 

"'(1)  child  health  assessments  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b). 

"'(2)  the  care  and  services  listed  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)  of  section 


1905  (a),  without  regard  to  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  scope,  and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  practicable,  continuing 
care  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

••(b)(1)  Child  health  assessment  under  a 
maternal  and  child  health  program  shall  in- 
clude such  services  and  procedures  at  such 
periods  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate to  determine  the  health  sUtus  and 
Identify  the  health  problems  of  the  individ- 
ual being  assessed.  A  child  health  assess- 
ment may  be  considered  as  provided  under 
this  section  only  if  the  assessment  was  pro- 
vided by  (A)  a  physician  or  other  health 
care  provider  who  enters  into  a  written 
agreement  (described  in  paragraph  (2))  with 
the  single  State  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
minstering  or  supervising  the  adminstration 
of  the  SUte  plan  under  this  title  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "State 
agency),  or  (B)  a  continuing  care  provider. 

••(2)  The  written  agreement  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  must  provide,  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Secretary, 
that  the  provider  agrees  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  provide  timely  and  appropriate 
child  health  assessments  to  individuals 
under  the  age  of  18  and  eligible  under  the 
State  plan  to  receive  medical  assistance 
(such  individuals  hereinafter  in  this  se<^ion 
referred  to  as  eligible  individuals'). 

••(BMi)  To  provide  directly  to  eligible  indi- 
viduals whom  it  has  assessed  such  basic  di- 
agnostic and  treatment  services  (including 
immunization  against  childhood  diseases)  as 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  in  regulations,  or 

••(ii)  to  provide  to  eligible  individuals 
whom  it  has  assessed  timely  referral  to 
other  health  care  providers  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  basic  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services  referred  to  in  clause  (i).  and  to  (I) 
provide  to  such  individuals  foUowup  services 
which  insure  the  timely  and  appropriate 
provision  of  the  services  for  which  such  a 
referral  has  been  made.  (II)  enter  into 
agreements  with  appropriate  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  conamunity-based  agen- 
cies for  the  provision  of  such  foUowup  serv- 
ices, or  (III)  furnish  to  the  State  agency 
such  information  as  that  agency  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  allow  followup  on  the 
provision  of  needed  services. 

••(C)(i)  To  provide  directly  to  eligible  indi- 
viduals routine  dental  care  (as  defined  in 
section  1905(aM4KBKv)).  or 

•(ii)  To  provide  to  eligible  individuals 
whom  it  has  assessed  referral  to  a  dentist, 
from  a  list  provided  by  the  State  agency  of 
dentists  participating  in  the  child  maternal 
and  child  health  program. 

•■(DHi)  To  refer  eligible  individuals  to  ap- 
propriate providers  for  any  corrective  treat- 
ment the  need  for  which  is  disclosed  by  an 
assessment  but  which  is  not  available  direct- 
ly from  the  provider,  and  (ii)  to  (I)  provide 
to  such  individuals  followup  services  which 
insure  the  timely  and  appropriate  provision 
of  the  treatment  for  which  such  a  referral 
has  been  made.  (II)  enter  into  agreements 
with  appropriate  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit community-based  agencies  for  the 
provision  of  such  followup  services,  or  (III) 
furnish  to  the  single  State  agency  that  ad- 
ministers, or  supervises  the  administration 
of.  the  State  plan  such  information  as  that 
agency  determines  to  be  necessary  to  allow 
followup  on  the  provision  of  needed  correc- 
tive treatment. 

"(E)  To  take  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  medical  care  of  each  eligible 
individual  whom  it  has  assessed  and  to 
assure  that  child  health  assessments  are 
performed  on  a  timely  and  periodic  basis. 

"(F)  To  be  reasonably  accessible  on  an  on- 
going basis  to  eligible  individuals  whom  it 


has  assessed  in  order  to  provide  continuing 
medical  care  or  to  assure  the  continuing 
availability  of  medical  care  and  services. 

"(G)  To  make  such  reports  (i)  to  the  State 
agency  as  the  agency  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  agreement,  and  (11)  to  the 
Secretary  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  agreement. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection  and  section 
1902(aM46).  the  term  "health  care  provider' 
includes  a  physician,  public  health  depart- 
ment, community  health  clinic  or  center, 
primary  care  center,  migrant  health  center, 
facilities  delivering  ambulatory  health  serv- 
ices and  operated  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  health  maintenance  organization, 
day  care  or  headstart  program,  rural  health 
clinic,  maternal  and  child  health  center, 
school  system,  and  such  other  providers  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion. 

""(4)  Payment  may  be  made  under  a  State 
plan  to  a  health  care  provider  for  the  provi- 
sion of  child  health  assessments,  and  other 
medical  care  and  services  to  children,  under 
an  agreement  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  provider 
does  not  ordinarily  bill  other  third-party 
payers  for  the  provision  of  such  assess- 
ments, care,  and  services. 

"(cMl)  Continuing  care  services  are  the 
services  described  in  subparagraphs  (A), 
(BMi).  (C),  (D),  (E),  (P).  and  (G)  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  primary  and  preventive  care 
(including  such  care  and  services  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify  by  regulation).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  a  'continuing  care  pro- 
vider' is  a  health  care  provider  who  enters 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  agency  to 
provide,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  continuing  care  services  to  a 
specific  individual  on  a  continuing  basis. 

"(2)  States  shall  make  payments  for  con- 
tinuing care  services  in  accordance  with 
methods  and  standards  meeting  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  establish 
minimum  reimbursement  levels  (which  may 
be  uniform  nationally  or  may  vary  by  State 
or  region),  may  permit  payment  based  on  a 
prospectively  determined  capitation  rate, 
and  payment  on  a  periodic  basis,  and  may 
permit  or  require  other  payment  incentives. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  a  maternal  and  child 
health  program  under  this  section,  the 
State  agency  (1)  shall  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions to  provide  services  to  individuals  under 
that  program  who  choose  to  have  such  serv- 
ices provided  by  such  organizations,  and  (2) 
shall  make  payments  to  such  organizations 
for  such  services  at  a  rate  not  less  than  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
95  percent  of  the  average  expenditure  for 
medical  assistance  to  individuals  under  the 
age  of  18  in  such  State. 

"(e)  The  State  agency  shall  prepare  and 
keep  current  a  list  of  dentists  who  agree  to 
receive  payment  for  services  under  the 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title  and 
shall  provide  to  each  health  care  provider 
who  has  entered  into  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  the  names  of  such  den- 
tists practicing  In  the  area  in  which  the  pro- 
vider is  practicing. 

"(f)  The  State  agency  shall  assure  the 
compliance  of  health  care  providers  who 
have  entered  into  agreements  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)  or  who  have  made  a  certifica- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  with  the  terms  of 
such  agreements  or  certification. 

■•(g)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  all  providers  of  child  health  as- 


sessments and  other  ambulatory  health  care 
services  under  this  title  to  individuals  under 
the  age  of  18  (or  all  providers  within  reason- 
able classifications  of  such  providers) 
submit  uniform  reports  and  use  uniform 
claim  forms.". 

(cKl)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(n)  The  term  'outreach'  means  (1)  the 
identification  and  location  of  families  of 
children  eligible  for  medical  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  this  title 
and  informing  them  of  the  services  available 
under  the  child  health  assurance  program 
described  in  section  1913  and  such  other  ac- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  fa- 
cilitate the  provision  of  medical  assistance 
to  such  children,  and  (2)  the  identification 
and  location  of  pregnant  women  who  are  eli- 
gible for  medical  assistance  and  informing 
them  of  the  prenatal,  delivery,  and  postna- 
tal and  other  services  available  to  them  and 
such  other  actions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  medi- 
cal assistance  for  pregnant  women.". 

(2)  Section  1902(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (43): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (44)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(45)  assure  (through  the  allocation  of  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  program  funds 
and  through  the  use.  whenever  possible  and 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, of  nonprofit  community-based  organi- 
zations) the  provision  of  outreach  to  preg- 
nant women  eligible  for  medical  assist- 
ance.". 

(d)  Section  1903(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof "':  or",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  any  amount  expended 
for  dental  screening  apart  from  the  provi- 
sion of  other  routine  dental  care  (as  defined 
In  section  1905(aM4KBKv)).". 

(e)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  subsection  (O)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (44): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (45)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■(46)  provide  that  the  SUte  will  develop. 
with  substantial  public  input,  a  plan  for  the 
implemenUtion  of  a  maternal  and  child 
health  program  described  in  section  1918 
which  will  meet  the  minimum  level  of  ac- 
cepUble  performance  esUblished  under  sec- 
tion 1903(v)  and  which  will  (A)  identify  and 
make  provision  for  agreements  with  all 
qualified  health  care  providers  willing  to 
enter  into  agreements  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)  of  section  1918.  (B)  make  pro- 
vision for  such  terms  (including  terms  of 
prompt  payment  and  adequate  reimburse- 
ment) as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
elicit  the  involvement  of  health  care  provid- 
ers in  the  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram, (C)  assure  coordination  between  SUte 
and  local  agencies  participating  in  such  pro- 
gram and  other  federally  funded  programs 
in  the  SUte  providing  health  care  services 
to  children  and  pregnant  women.  (D)  assure 
(through  the  allocation  of  a  reasonable  per- 
centage of  program  funds  and  through  the 
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use  whence  sr  possible  and  In  accordance 
with  regulallons  of  the  Secretary,  of  non- 
profit comn  unity-based  organizations)  the 
provision  of  outreach  to  individuals  and  the 
provision  of  followup  on  the  provaion  of 
needed  care  and  services  and  scheduling  for 
and  provisicn  of  subsequent  periodic  child 
health  asseasmenU.  unless  the  child  health 
assessment  provider  or  continuing  care  pro- 
vider has  assumed  such  responsibility,  and 
(E>  describe  measures  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
duplication  >f  the  well-child  services  provid- 
ed by  othe  than  a  health  care  provider 
with  an  agreement  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  of  sectioti  1918  with  those  services  pro- 
vided under  such  program.'". 

FEDERAL  MA  TCHIKG  FOB  MATERIIAL  AKD  CHILD 
HEALTH  PHOCRAM 

Sk:.  5.  (a)  Section  1903(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  i^amended— 

(i)  by  ir*erting  "subject  to  subsection 
(V)."  in  pars  jraph  (2)  after  "(2)  •; 

(2)  by  inserting  "subject  to  subsection 
(v)."  in  pan  ixaph  (3)  after  "(3)": 

(3)  by  irsertlng  "subject  to  subsection 
(V)."  in  past  graph  (6)  after  "(6)": 

(4)  by  irserting  "subject  to  subsection 
(V)."  In  paragraph  (7)  after  "(7)": 

(5)  by  rtdesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (S);  and 

(6)  by  irverting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  n(  w  paragraph: 

"(7)  an  ai  lount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of 
sums  exper  ded  during  such  quarter  which 
are  attribu  Able  to  outreach  and  followup 
services  pnvided  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (45*  and  (46)  of  section  1902(a); 
plus".  . 

(b)  Sectic  n  1905(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- ..      ^  . 

(1)  by  str  Jcing  out  "(b)  The  term  and  in- 
serting in  li  BU  thereof  "(bXl)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  pai  agraph  (2),  the  term"; 

(2)  by  r»  leslgnating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively,  and 

(3)  by  ad<  ling  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  The  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage for  child  health  assessments  and  for 
ambulator]  services  provided  to  an  individ- 
ual under  the  age  of  18  with  a  current 
health  assessment  under  a  child  health  as- 
surance pri  igraro  under  section  1918— 

"(A)  in  he  case  of  child  health  assess- 
ments and  such  services  provided  to  such  an 
individual  kho  is  covered  under  an  agree- 
ment desciibed  in  section  l918(cKl).  is  the 
lower  of— 

"(i)  the  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage determined  under  paragraph  (1)  in- 
creased by  30  percentage  points,  or 

"(ii)  95  psrcent;  and 

•(B)  in  ;he  case  of  child  health  assess- 
ments and  such  services  provided  to  such  an 
Individual  who  is  not  covered  by  such  an 
agreement!  is  the  lower  of— 

"(i)  the 'Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage determined  under  paragraph  (1)  In- 
creased by  25  percentage  points,  or 

"(Ii)90  percent. 
The  perce  itage  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  sibject  to  increase  under  section 
1903(c).". 

(c)  Sectl  m  1903  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  af«r  subsection  (u)  the  following 
new  subse  rtions: 

"(VXD  "fhe  amount  required  to  be  paid  to 
the  State!  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2).  (3), 
(6),  (7),  suiid  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  for  admin- 
istration c  f  the  SUte  plan  shall  be  adjusted 
as  follows  For  each  two  percentage  points 
by  which  the  level  of  performance  of  the 
State  in  implementing  its  maternal  and 
child  health  program  under  section  1918  ex- 
ceeds the|  reasonable  level  of  performance 
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esUblished  under  subsection  (wKlKC)  such 
amount  shall  be  Increased  by  1  percent, 
except  that  such  amount  may  not  be  in- 
creased by  more  than  25  percent.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  provide  for  a  proce- 
dure whereby  a  State  agency  may  demon- 
strate to  the  satUfaction  of  the  Secretary, 
with  respect  to  any  period,  that  it  has 
achieved  a  performance  level  which  entitles 
it  to  a  higher  amount  than  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

"(2KA)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
SUte  has  failed  to  have  a  maternal  and 
child  health  program  which  meets  the  mini- 
mum level  of  performance  established 
under  subsection  (wMlXB).  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  SUte  of  such  failure  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  amount  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  SUte,  with  respect  to  each  fiscal 
quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  noti- 
fication, pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (6), 
and  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  for  administration 
of  the  SUte  plan  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  be  reduced  by 
20  percent  of  that  amount  untU  the  SUte 
shows  to  the  satUfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  failure  with  respect  to  which  the 
reduction  applies  has  been  corrected. 

"(B)  If  a  SUte  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  SUte  In- 
tends to  correct  a  failure  esUblished  under 
subparagraph  (A),  he  may  withhold  the  im- 
position of  a  reduction  under  such  subpara- 
graph for  a  period  of  time  (not  exceeding 
six  months)  to  allow  the  SUte  to  fully 
achieve  the  minimum  level  of  performance. 
If  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  failure  has  been  cor- 
rected, he  may  waive  the  imposition  of  the 
reduction  in  whole  or  In  part  with  respect  to 
the  period. 

"(C)  Any  SUte  dissatisfied  with  a  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph 
(A)  may,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  It  was  notified  of  the  determination, 
fUe  a  petition  with  the  Secretary  for  a 
review  of  the  determination  in  accordance 
with  procedures  esUblished  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  procedures  shall  provide  that 
such  review  shall  be  conducted  by  an  impar- 
tial party  and  shall  be  completed,  and  find- 
ings and  a  final  determination  made,  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  the  SUte 
filed  its  petition  for  such  review. 

"(wXlXA)  The  level  of  performance  of  a 
SUte  in  implementing  a  maternal  and  child 
health  program  under  section  1918  is  meas- 
ured by  the  ratio  of — 

"(i)  the  individuals  under  the  age  of  18  in 
the  SUte  who  were  covered  under  an  agree- 
ment under  section  1918(c)  for  the  provision 
of  continuing  care  services  and  who  re- 
ceived, during  the  period  under  review,  all 
necessary  care  and  services  covered  under 
such  agreement,  and 

"(11)  the  individuals  under  the  age  of  18  In 
the  SUte  who  were  not  covered  under  such 
agreement  but  who— 

"(I)  received,  during  the  period  under 
review,  a  timely  child  health  assessment  In 
accordance  with  section  1918(b)  and  re- 
ceived in  a  timely  manner  after  such  an  as- 
sessment (as  specified  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation)  any  necessary  medical  care  or 
treatment  for  conditions  found  during  such 
assessment,  or 

"(II)  were  not  due  for  an  assessment  and 
did  not  need  treatment  for  conditions  found 
during  an  assessment. 


to  the  total  number  of  individuals  under  the 
age  of  18  in  the  SUte  during  such  period 
who  were  enrolled  to  receive  medical  assist- 
ance under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title.  In  determining  such  ratio,  a  value 


of  1.2  shall  be  given  to  each  individual  in 
the  SUte  described  in  clause  (I)  and  a  value 
of  1.0  shall  be  given  to  each  individual  in 
the  SUte  described  in  clause  (ii). 

"(B)  The  minimum  level  of  performance 
of  a  SUte  in  implementing  a  maternal  and 
child  health  program  under  section  1918  is  a 
ratio  (as  determined  under  the  last  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (A))  of  individuals  in  the 
SUte  described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  the  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals under  the  age  Of  18  in  the  SUte  who 
were  enrolled  to  receive  medical  assistance 
under  the  SUte  plan  approved  under  this 
title  which  is  not  less  than  25  percent. 

"(C)  The  reasonable  level  of  performance 
of  a  SUte  In  Implementing  a  maternal  and 
child  health  program  under  section  1918  is  a 
ratio  (as  determined  under  the  last  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (A))  of  individuals  in  the 
SUte  described  in  clauses  (I)  and  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  the  toUl  number  of  indi- 
viduals under  the  age  of  18  in  the  SUte  who 
were  enrolled  to  receive  medical  assistance 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title  which  is  at  least  50  percent. 

"(2)  A  determination  of  the  level  of  a 
SUte's  performance  in  implementing  a  ma- 
ternal and  chUd  health  program  under  sec- 
tion 1918  shall  be  (A)  conducted  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  (B)  determined  on  a 
random,  sUtistically  valid  sample.  The  first 
sample  shall  be  taken  from  daU  from  the 
first  6  months  of  a  SUtes  implemenUtion 
of  section  1918.  Each  SUte  will  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  to  provide  access  to  doc- 
umenUtion  needed  to  make  the  sample. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  will  annually  report  to 
Congress  the  actual  level  of  performance  (as 
measured  under  paragraph  (IX A))  of  each 
SUte  In  implementing  a  maternal  and  child 
health  program  under  section  1918.". 

(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
make  a  study,  on  a  SUte-by-SUte  basis,  of 
the  ratio  of  individuals  under  the  age  of  18 
enrolled  to  receive  medical  assistance  under 
a  SUte  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals under  the  age  of  18  in  families 
whose  income  is  not  above  66%  percent  of 
the  applicable  nonfarm  Income  official  pov- 
erty line,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  in  effect  under 
section  672  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981. 

(2)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  section  1918  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  (A)  the  resulU  of  the 
study  under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first 
twelve  months  after  such  date,  and  (B)  as 
determined  by  such  results,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  performance  standards  pre- 
scribed by  section  1903(w)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  an  appropriate  measure  of  the 
performance  of  a  SUte  in  providing  neces- 
sary health  care  to  individuals  under  the 
age  of  18. 

(3)  If  on  the  basis  of  the  study  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  Individuals  under 
the  age  of  18  enrolled  in  a  SUte  to  receive 
medical  assistance  under  a  SUte  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  the  number  of  individuals  under 
age  of  18  in  famUies  in  that  SUte  whose 
income  is  not  above  66%  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable nonfarm  income  official  poverty 
line  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  signifi- 
cantly less  than  the  average  ratio  of  such  in- 
dividuals In  aU  the  SUtes.  the  Secretary 
shall- 


(A)  require  the  SUte  to  submit  a  plan  for 
outreach  (as  defined  in  section  1905(nXl)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act),  and 

(B)  if  the  SUte  does  not  submit  and  im- 
plement a  plan  for  outreach  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  provide  outreach  (as  so  de- 
fined) In  the  SUte  and  deduct  from  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  SUte  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (3),  (3),  (4),  and  (8)  of  section 
1903(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  under  title 
XIX  of  such  Act  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
providing  the  outreach. 

(e)  Any  individual  under  the  age  of  18  who 
has  been  screened  pursuant  to  section 
1905(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  on  a  date  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall,  for  purposes  of  section  1905(bX2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
Act),  be  deemed,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions esUblished  by  the  Secretary,  to  have 
had  a  child  health  assessment  (as  defined  In 
section  1918  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act)  on  that  date. 

STATE  MAIHTEHAHCE  OF  EFFORT  REQUIREMXltT 

Sec.  6.  Section  1903  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  an  amount"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "(1) 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (x),  an 
amount",  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (w),  as 
added  by  section  5.  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(X)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  has  taken  an  action,  during  a  quarter 
beginning  during  the  four-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Act  of  1983, 
which— 

"(1)  reduces  the  standard  of  income  or  re- 
sources for  eligibility  for  medical  assistance 
for  individuals  under  the  age  of  18  below 
the  applicable  sUndards  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act,  or 

"(2)  Reduces  the  amount,  duration,  or 
scope  of  medical  assistance  (other  than  in- 
patient care  and  services)  made  available  to 
individuals  under  the  age  of  18  below  the 
applicable  medical  assistance  available  on 
such  date  of  enactment, 
the  Federal  medical  assistance  percentage 
for  such  SUte  for  child  health  assessments 
and  for  ambulatory  services  provided  to  an 
individual  under  the  age  of  18  with  a  cur- 
rent headth  assessment  under  a  maternal 
and  child  health  program  under  section 
1918  shall  for  such  quarter  be  determined 
under  section  1905<bKl).". 

STUDY  OF  DUPLICATION  OF  SERVICES  UNDER 
MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  The  SecreUry  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "SecreUry")  shall  make  a 
study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eral programs  directly  provide,  or  assist  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  providing,  to  children 
and  pregnant  women  the  health  services 
provided  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  Secretary  is  to  complete  the 
study  and  make  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  October  1,  1989.  In  the  report  the 
SecreUry  shall— 

(1)  specify  the  extent  of  the  duplication 
between  the  programs  under  titles  V  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  make  rec- 
ommendations respecting  the  coordination 
and  integration  of  services  to  children  and 
pregnant  women  under  such  titles,  and 
make  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication:  and 


(2)  specify  the  extent  of  dupUcatton  be- 
tween the  program  under  title  XIZ  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  programs  under 
other  Federal  laws,  make  recommendations 
for  actions  that  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
Improve  the  coordination  and  Integration  of 
health  services  for  children  and  pregnant 
women  provided  under  such  programs,  and 
make  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication. 
This  section  does  not  authorize  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority. 

STUOT  am  DEMONSTRATION  PaOJECTS  ON  PRO- 
VIDER PARTICIPATION  IN  MATIKHAL  AND 
CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary,  directly  or 
through  granU  to  or  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  shall 
study  and,  to  the  extent  he  determines  to  be 
necessary,  conduct  demonstration  projects 
in  order  to  evaluate  (1)  the  participation  of 
health  care  providers  in  the  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  established  pursuant 
to  section  1918  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  (2)  methods  of  Improving  their  level  of 
participation  in  such  programs,  especially 
programs  in  areas  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  health  care  providers. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  directly  or  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  shall  develop 
and  carry  out  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  determine  the 
effect  of  payment  on  a  capiUtion  basis  for 
child  health  assessments  and  other  services 
provided  under  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  esUblished  pursuant  to  section 
1918  of  the  Social  Security  Act  upon  the 
level  of  participation  and  performance  of 
such  providers  in  these  programs. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  projecU  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  waive  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Including  those  require- 
ments which  relate  to  methods  of  payment 
for  services  provided,  to  the  extent  and  for 
the  period  he  finds  necessary  to  enable 
SUtes,  agencies,  or  organizations  to  carry 
out  such  projects.  Costs  incurred  in  such 
projects  in  excess  of  those  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  reimbursed  or  paid  under  such 
title  may  be  reimbursed  or  paid  to  the 
extent  that  such  waiver  applies  to  them 
(with  such  excess  being  borne  by  the  Secre- 
tary, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  esUbllsh).  GranU  and  paymenU  under 
contracts  made  for  such  projects  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installmenU  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  October  1,  1990,  a 
report  on  the  studies  and  projecte  conduct- 
ed under  this  section.  Including  such  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendations  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  EFFECTIVENESSS  OF 
MATERNAL  AnD  CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  9.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  or  arrange 
(through  grants  or  contracU)  for  the  con- 
duct of  an  ongoing  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram under  section  1918  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  section  1918  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  each  two  years  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  the 
resulU  of  the  study  and  include  in  the 
report  (1)  the  effect  of  preventive  and  pri- 
mary care  services  on  the  health  sUtus  of 
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individuals  under  the  age  of  18  assessed 

under  such  program,  (2)  the  incidence  of 
the  various  disorders  identified  in  assess- 
menU  conducted  under  the  program,  and 
(3)  the  cost  of  identifying,  in  such  program, 
such  disorders. 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  contracU  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounU  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  IMS.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  an 
amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  paymenU  to  SUtes  under 
tiUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
provision  of  ambulatory  services  for  individ- 
uals under  the  age  of  18. 

EPPBCTtVEDATE 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act  and  subject  to  Section,  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  sections  4  through  9  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  effective  for  quarters  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1. 1M7. 

DBLAT  IN  macmri  dates 

Sk.  11.  (a)  The  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  section  3<bX2)  (Octo- 
ber 1.  1985)  shaU  be  delayed  until  the  date 
specified  in  a  determination  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b),  is  made  by  the 
President  and  not  disapproved  by  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate. 

(bXl)  Not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  1105(a)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  the  President  may  make  a  determina- 
tion to  delay  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendment  until  a  date  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987.  that  the  President  specifies  in 
such  determination.  Unless  prior  to  July  1. 
1985,  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the 
Senate  each  adopt  a  resolution  disapproving 
such  determination,  such  amendment  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  the  President  so 
specified. 

(2)  Prior  to  making  a  determination  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1).  the  President  shall 
(A)  take  Into  account  (1)  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  federal  expenditures  that 
would  be  incurred  in  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  as  the  result  of  such  amendment 
taking  effect  on  October  1.  1985.  (11)  the 
health-care  needs  of  the  children  concerned 
that  would  be  unmet  during  the  period  of 
any  delay  In  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendment,  (111)  the  health  effects  and  pro- 
jected cosU  of  such  needs  going  unmet 
during  such  a  period  of  delay,  and  (Iv)  the 
estimated  amounU  of  any  federal  deficiU  in 
such  fiscal  years  and  the  expected  impact 
on  any  such  federal  deficits  and  the  nation- 
al economy  of  allowing  such  amendment  to 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1985.  as  opposed  to 
the  date  which  the  President  is  considering 
specifying,  (B)  obUin  and  review  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  terms  of  the  consider- 
ations specified  in  clause  (A),  and  (C)  decide 
what,  if  any,  date  prior  to  October  2,  1987, 
to  which  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
menU  should  be  delayed  upon  finding  that 
such  delay  la,  in  terms  of  such  consider- 
ations in  the  national  Interest. 

(3)  Any  determination  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  must,  in  order  to  be  considered  to 
have  been  made  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, be  (A)  submitted  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
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trol  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-444:  88  SUt. 
332  et  seq.).  shall  apply  to  such  resolution  in 
the  same  manner  that  such  provisions  apply 
to  an  impoundment  resolution  (as  defined  in 
section  1011(4)  of  such  Act),  except  that  (A) 
the  references  in  such  section  1017(b)  to 
the  committee'  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
with  respect  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
respect  to  the  Senate.  (B)  the  references  in 
such  section  1017(b)  to  proposed  deferral' 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  de- 
termination involved,  and  (C)  the  date  of  in- 
troduction in  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  which  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Energy  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  U  discharged  from 
further  consideration  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2).  _.         , 

(2)  At  the  end  of  25  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuing session  of  the  Congress  after  such 
determination  is  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Energy  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  such  Committee  shall  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution,  and  such  resolution  shall 
immediately  be  referred  to  such  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self. Mr.   Hatfield,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  iNOtnrE,  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Moymi- 
HAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Rakdolph, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  medicaid 
eligibility  to  certain  low-income  preg- 
nant women  and  newborn  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 


MEDICAID  COVERAGE  FOR  FREOKAITT  WOMEH 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today,  S.  7. 
legislation  that  would  provide  uniform 
medicaid   coverage   in   all   States   for 
pregnant  low-income  women  and  their 
infants.  The  amendment  I  am  propos- 
ing to  the  medicaid  program  is  similar 
to   the   amendment   I   authored   last 
Congress,  and  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment I  submitted  for  printing  in  the 
96th  Congress  to  S.  1204,  the  proposed 
child     health     assessment     program 
(CHAP),  and  similar  to  one  I  had  pro- 
posed in  the  95th  Congress.  It  is  also 
very  similar  to  the  provision  passed  in 
the  House  during  the  96th  Congress  in 
H.R.  4962.  the  companion  to  S.  1204.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  amendment  by  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  been  stead- 
fast supporters  of  this  measure.  They 
include  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),   the   Senator   from   South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollikgs),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN),    the    Senator    from    Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
West   Virginia   (Mr.   Randolph),   the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas). 

Mr.  President.  I  will  continue  to  ad- 
vocate   adoption    of    this    legislation 


imtil  Congress  provides  medicaid  eligi- 
bility to  women  who  do  not  have  the 
economic  resources  to  enable  them  to 
afford  prenatal,  delivery,  and  postna- 
tal care  so  necessary  for  their  health 
and  the  health  of  their  expected  baby. 
This  legislation  is  also  necessary  to 
correct  the  inequitable  situation  in 
many  States  imder  which  a  woman  be- 
comes eligible  for  medicaid  coverage 
after  her  first  chUd  is  bom,  but  is  not 
eligible  during  the  critical  prenatal, 
delivery,  and  postnatal  period  of  her 
first  pregnancy  when,  to  a  major 
extent,  the  future  health  of  her  child 
is  determined. 

We  must  not  abandon,  however— and 
I  continue  to  be  committed  to  the  en- 
actment of— a  comprehensive  health- 
care program  for  low-income  children 
and  pregnant  women.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  strength  and  future  pro- 
ductivity of  our  Nation  rests  on  the 
health  of  our  chUdren.  Thus,  today,  I 
am  also  introducing  S.  6,  the  proposed 
Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Act  of 
1983  to  provide  access  to  health  care 
for  low-income  children  and  pregnant 
women,  improve  the  quality  of  care 
they  receive,  and  build  our  capacity  to 
provide  services  to  meet  their  needs. 

Thus,  while  the  instant  measure,  S. 
7,  focuses  on  the  period  of  pregnancy 
and  immediately  thereafter,  S.  6  would 
cover  both  pregnancy  and  subsequent 
health  needs  of  low-income  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support 
making  comprehensive,  compassion- 
ate, cost  effective,  and  accessible 
health  care  available  to  all  Americans 
who  need  it.  That  has  been  the  objec- 
tive of  all  the  health  legislation  I  have 
sponsored  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  By  focusing  on  the  health 
needs  of  first  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants, and.  next,  of  children,  we  would 
be  taking  an  important  step  toward 
achieving  that  goal. 

S.  7  represents  a  modest,  first  step 
toward  improving  the  health  status  of 
our  Nation's  children,  but  it  is  an  es- 
sential one.  The  single  most  important 
step  we  could  take  to  prevent  poor 
pregnancy  outcome  and  thus  give 
every  child  the  opportunity  to  start 
life  under  the  best  circumstances  that 
medicine  would  provide,  would  be  to 
insure  that  every  pregnant  woman  re- 
ceives proper  prenatal,  delivery,  and 
postnatal  care. 

It  Is,  therefore,  my  conviction  that  it 
makes  good  sense  from  both  a  health 
care  and  a  fiscal  policy  point  of  view 
for  medicaid  coverage  to  be  provided, 
begirming  with  the  prenatal  period, 
for  all  low-income  women  who  are 
pregnant  with  their  first  child— 
whether  they  are  in  intact  families  or 
not— whose  income  level  would  make 
them  eligible  for  medicaid  coverage 
under  the  higher  of  either  the  State 
eligibility  standard  or  55  percent  of 
the  poverty  level.  The  latter  level  is 
$5,307  for  a  family  of  four,  and  $2,640 


for  an  individual.  Coverage  would  be* 
provided  during  the  prenatal  and  de- 
livery period  and  for  both  the  mother 
and  her  newborn  for  a  minimum  of  60 
days  after  the  birth.  Under  the  compa- 
rable provision  in  the  comprehensive 
bill,  S.  6.  in  fiscal  year  1988.  the  cover- 
age for  their  care  would  be  expanded 
to  women  with  income  levels  up  to 
66%  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 

CAPS  IN  COVERAGE  POR  PRENATAL  CARE 

Mr.  President,  the  medicaid  program 
was  created  by  Congress  to  insure  fi- 
nancial access  to  health  care  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  unable  to  afford 
needed  health  services.  Under  present 
law,  medicaid  coverage  is  mandated 
for  low-income  women  of  child-bearing 
age  who  are  parents  of  a  dependent 
child  imder  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act— aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (APDC)— or 
who  are  disabled  or  blind  and  receive 
benefits  under  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  (SSI)  program. 

States  have  the  option  to  extend 
medicaid  benefits  to  the  medically 
needy— those  individuals  in  families 
with  income  in  excess  of  the  State's 
AFDC  eligibility  standard  but  who 
still  meet  the  APDC  or  SSI  categorical 
criteria  and  are  unable  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  their  medical  expenses.  Howev- 
er, as  of  December  1982,  20  States 
have  determined  that  a  pregnant 
woman  during  her  first  pregnancy 
does  not  have  a  family  until  the  child 
is  bom  and  therefore  does  not  qualify 
under  the  APDC  program.  Such  a  re- 
quirement precludes  medicaid  cover- 
age of  prenatal,  delivery,  and  postna- 
tal care  for  many  young,  low-income 
women.  According  to  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, since  December  1980  six  States 
dropped  coverage  for  first  time  preg- 
nant women. 

States  also  have  the  option  to 
extend  coverage  to  low-income  preg- 
nant women  who  do  not  meet  the  cate- 
gorical requirements  of  AFDC  or 
other  welfare  programs  with  respect 
to  intact  families.  Thus.  States  may, 
but  are  not  required  to.  provide  cover- 
age to  low-income  pregnant  women 
living  with  an  unemployed  spouse.  Al- 
though a  number  of  States  do  provide 
medicaid  coverage  in  such  cases,  in  28 
States  a  married  low-income  pregnant 
woman  whose  husband  is  living  in  her 
household  and  is  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed is  not  eligible  for  medic- 
aid. Since  December  1980,  four  States 
have  dropped  coverage  of  families 
with  unemployed  parents;  three  of 
these  had  also  been  providing  coverage 
for  first  time  pregnant  women. 

Thus,  as  of  December  1982,  31  States 
do  not  provide  medicaid  coverage  to 
low-income  women  who  fall  into  one 
or  both  of  these  two  categories;  that 
is.  they  are  either  pregnant  with  their 
first  child  or  in  an  intact  family. 


Mr.  President,  medicaid  coverage  for 
presently  imcovered.  pregnant  women 
has  become  even  more  crucial  because 
of  the  cutbacks  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  forced  in  a  variety  of 
health,  nutrition,  education,  child 
care,  and  support  programs  that  pro- 
vide essential  services  to  pregnant 
women  and  their  infants.  These  cuts— 
which  I  have  consistently  opposed- 
have  been  made  arbitrarily  and  indis- 
criminately, without  regard  to  the 
merits  of  these  programs,  their  benefi- 
cial results,  or  their  cost-effectiveness. 
The  result  has  left  many  pregnant 
women  with  no  place  to  turn  for  the 
care  they  need. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
the  health  programs  available  to  these 
women.  Drastic  cuts  in  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  medicaid  programs  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  States  restrict- 
ing eligibility,  eliminating  benefits, 
and  cutting  back  on  services.  The  most 
common  practice  States  have  followed 
is  not  adjusting  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards or  actual  payments  under  AFDC 
according  to  inflation  despite  the  fact 
that  34  jurisdictions  in  the  country  al- 
ready have  APDC  eligibility  payment 
standards  below  55  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  level. 

The  lowering  of  AFDC  standards 
also  reduces  the  standard  used  to  de- 
termine medicaid  eligibility.  A  compar- 
ison of  1980  welfare  eligibility  stand- 
ards with  the  Consimier  Price  Index  in 
1980  shows  that  only  five  States  were 
within  90  percent  or  more  of  their 
comparable  1970  standard;  27  States 
were  at  60  to  90  percent:  and  18  States 
had  eligibility  payment  standards  set 
at  only  24  to  59  percent  of  their  1970 
level.  In  other  words,  in  all  States  fam- 
ilies have  to  be  much  poorer  today  to 
qualify  for  medicaid  than  in  1970. 

The  most  common  changes  States 
have  made  in  eligibility  standards 
have  been  for  optional  eligibility 
groups.  Income  standards  for  the 
medically  needy  group  have  been  in- 
creased substantially  in  many  States. 
In  California,  Illinois,  and  New  York- 
States  which,  in  the  past  have  had 
generous  medically  needy  programs— 
the  Income  eligibility  standard  has 
been  restricted  to  115  percent  of  the 
AFDC  standard. 

One  optional  medicaid  category  very 
important  to  low-income  pregnant 
women  is  coverage  for  18-  to  21-year- 
olds.  Since  1981.  eligibility  for  18-  to 
21-year-old8  has  been  eliminated  by  10 
of  the  44  States  which  included  such 
coverage  imder  their  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

States  are  also  increasingly  adopting 
restrictions  on  basic  services  provided 
to  medicaid  recipients.  As  many  as  16 
States  have  limited  or  are  proposing  to 
limit  the  number  of  hospital  days  cov- 
ered under  their  medicaid  programs. 
For  infants  in  need  of  neonatal  Inten- 
sive care  services,  the  impact  of  re- 
stricting hospital  stays  could  result  in 


catastrophic  costs  to  the  family,  bad 
debts  to  the  hospital,  cost  shifting  to 
private  pay  patients,  or  possibly  re- 
strictive hospital  admission  policies  for 
high-risk  pregnant  women. 

Other  health  programs  to  which 
low-income  pregnant  women  might 
have  turned  for  care  have  also  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  Reagan  budget  cuts. 
In  particular,  fimding  has  been  severe- 
ly cut  back  for  the  title  V  maternal 
and  child  health  and  the  community 
health  centers  programs,  both  of 
which  provide  modest  funding  to  es- 
tablish public  health  services  for  poor 
mothers  and  children  living  in  areas 
not  adequately  served  by  private  pro- 
viders or  who  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase private  health  care  and  yet  are 
ineligible  for  medicaid.  These  cuts 
have  resulted  in  serious  reductions  in 
services.  Forty-four  States  have  re- 
duced prenatal  and  delivery  services 
for  women  under  their  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  due  to  the  25- 
percent  reduction  in  this  program 
when,  in  1981.  it  was  placed  along  with 
several  other  programs  in  a  block 
grant  to  the  States.  In  the  past  2 
years,  over  464.000  children  and 
women  of  child  bearing  age  have  lost 
services  at  community  health  centers 
due  to  Federal  funding  cuts  affecting 
28  percent  of  all  community  health 
centers  in  the  Nation. 

THE  IRXD  POR  PRKHATAL  CAKE 

Mr.  President,  the  cutback  in  these 
programs  jeopardizes  the  health  of 
many  of  our  citizens,  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, of  oiu-  future  citizens.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween inadequate  care  during  preg- 
nancy and  infant  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity and  the  resultant  very  large  so- 
cietal costs  resulting  from  the  birth  of 
children  in  ill  health.  Our  success  in 
reducing  infant  mortality  and  morbidi- 
ty depends  on  whether  or  not  we  make 
services  available  to  all  pregnant 
women  who  need  them.  Medicaid  cov- 
erage of  prenatal,  delivery,  and  post- 
natal care  has  proven  successful  in 
helping  to  lower  infant  mortality.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1980  study  by  the  Urban 
Institute,  in  States  that  do  not  provide 
medicaid  coverage  for  first  time  preg- 
nancies, neonatal  mortality  rates  are  2 
to  5  percent  higher,  resulting  in  28  to 
107  more  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births,  depending  on  race  and  sex. 

Two  days  ago,  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center  released  a  report  in- 
dicating that  "after  years  of  steady 
progress,  infant  mortality  rates  are 
going  up  once  again."  In  seven  States 
surveyed  by  the  center.  Statewide 
infant  mortality  rates  increased  be- 
tween 1980  and  1981.  This  tragic  find- 
ing must  not  be  ignored. 

The  majority  of  poor  pregnancy  out- 
comes occur  in  a  minority  of  mothers 
each  year.  Approximately  1  in  7  preg- 
nancies are  at  risk  out  of  over  3  mil- 
lion births  each  year.  This  high-risk 
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deaths,   t\«o-thlrds   occur   in   infants 


_^  ess  than  2,500  grams  at 
birth.  Theie  low  birth  weight  infants 
have  a  20 1  mes  greater  risk  of  dying  in 
their  first  year  of  life.  Low  birth 
weight  is  a  so  related  to  infant  morbid- 
ity such  ai  impairment  of  the  central 
nervous  sy  stem  leading  to  such  devel- 
opmental Usabilities  as  mental  retar- 
dation, cei-ebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and 
autism.  Wi  tmen  with  such  identifiable 
medical  co  nditions  as  diabetes,  hyper- 
tension, kdney  or  heart  disease,  or 
who  exper  ence  complications  of  preg- 
nancy sucl  as  toxemia,  or  infections  of 
uterus,  have  a  much  greater  risk  of 
poor  pregr  ancy  outcome. 

Adequat!  prenatal  care  can  help  to 
identify  m  uiy  of  the  maternal  risks  as- 
sociated   irtth    poor    pregnancy    out- 
come, and  steps  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent or  re<  uce  these  rislss  including  ar- 
ranging fo  ■  the  mother  to  give  birth  in 
a   hosplta     equipped   with   resources 
suited  to  1  he  needs  of  her  pregnancy. 
Mr.   Posident.   despite   the   impor- 
tance of  t  mely  prenatal  care,  over  5.6 
percent  ol  all  pregnant  women  In  this 
coimtry  niceive  no  or  inadequate  pre- 
natal ca«.  The  percentage  of  women 
lacking  ac  equate  prenatal  care  is  con- 
siderably  higher   among   poor,   non- 
white,     alolescent.     and     unmarried 
women,  tl  ose  In  rural  areas,  and  those 
over  35  y(  ars  of  age— the  very  groups 
most  like!  y  during  pregnancy  to  be  at 
high  risk  iue  to  other  factors.  Accord- 
ing to  da  a  compUed  by  the  National 
Center  fcr  HeiQth  Statistics  in  1975. 
approxlm  itely  twice  the  proportion  of 
black  as  o  f  white  mothers  received  late 
or  no  pn  natal  care— the  infant  mor- 
tality rat;  for  black  infants  in  this 
coimtry  Li  nearly  twice  that  of  white 
infants.  Adolescents  and  women  over 
35  were  t  le  most  likely  to  receive  late 
or  no  prei  latal  care. 

The  ne  id  to  provide  prenatal,  deliv- 
ery, and  KJstnatal  care  to  those  preg- 
nant wot  len  unable  to  afford  private 
care  for  themselves  or  their  infants 
cannot  b4  overstated.  In  the  96th  Con- 
gress, I  dhaired  a  hearing  on  efforts 
needed  U  improve  pregnancy  outcome 
and  redu( «  infant  mortality.  The  over- 
whelmini  weight  of  the  testimony 
frwn  thai  hearing  confirmed  the  rec- 
ommend] tions  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimttng  Office  and  numerous  public 


health  experts  that  the  most  impor- 
tant step  we  could  take  to  prevent 
poor  pregnancy  outcome  would  be  to 
Insure  that  every  pregnant  woman  re- 
ceived proper  prenatal,  delivery,  and 
postnatal  care.  ^    ,.     .,. 

Similar  findings  were  made  by  the 
Select  Panel  for  the  Promotion  of 
Child  Health  which  was  created  by 
Congress  to  assess  the  status  of  mater- 
nal and  chUd  health  and  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  promote  the 
health  of  children  and  pregnant 
women  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  first  recommendations  made  by 
that  panel  is  to  mandate  medicaid  eli- 
gibility for  all  pregnant  women  whose 
family  income  is  at  or  below  the  feder- 
ally esUblished  poverty  level.  Includ- 
ing first-time  pregnant  women. 

m AHCTAL  SAUUXBa  TO  CAKK 

Mr.  President,  experience  has  shown 
that  without  assurance  of  third-party 
reimbursement  many  low-income 
women  wlD  not  seek  prenatal  care.  In- 
stead they  arrive  at  the  hospital  emer- 
gency room  when  the  birth  of  their 
child  is  imminent.  This  practice  obvi- 
ously creates  a  greater  risk  for  the 
mother  as  well  as  for  the  child.  The 
medical  expenses  related  to  pregnancy 
are  costly  and  create  a  real  deterrent 
to  medical  care  for  a  young  woman 
with  limited  income.  A  sample  survey 
conducted  by  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America  showed  that  in 
1981  hospital  and  medical  expenses  for 
maternity  averaged  about  $2,046  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Costs  vary  tremen- 
dously in  different  regions  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  between 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Moreover,  the  obstacle  these  high 
costs  present  to  a  low-income  pregnant 
woman  Is  aggravated  by  requirements 
of  advance  payments  of  cash  In  certain 
communities.  The  January  1980  GAG 
study  "Better  Management  and  Re- 
soim;es  Needed  To  Strengthen  Federal 
Efforts  To  Improve  Pregnancy  Out- 
come"—HRD— 80-24— cites  nimierous 
examples  of  economic  barriers  faced 
by  low-Income  women  in  obtaining 
medical  care. 

Under  S.  7.  the  expectant  mother 
will  be  encouraged  to  seek  early  prena- 
tal care.  The  result  will  be  a  greater 
chance  for  a  healthy  infant. 

BLACK-MARKR  ADOPTIONS  AND  ALTSKNATIVES 
TO  ABORTION 

Mr.  President,  in  the  95th  Congress, 
as  chairman  of  the  former  Subcommit- 
tee on  Child  and  Human  Development 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resoiuxes 
Committee,  I  chaired  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  adoption  reform.  Several  wit- 
nesses testified  that  the  provision  of 
birth-related  costs  to  women  with 
problem  pregnancies  would  help  stem 
the  tide  of  black-market  adoptions 
since  pregnant  women  who  have  no 
other  way  of  having  their  pregnancy- 
related  medical  costs  covered  often 
resort  to  black  marketeers.  Those  In 
the  business  of  selling  babies,  these 


women  have  found,  are  aU  too  ready 
to  provide  prenatal,  delivery,  and  post- 
natal medical  coverage  in  exchange 
for  the  child.  The  data  show  that  teen- 
agers are  particularly  vulnerable  for 
black-mariiet  exploitation.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  mothers  who  give 
birth  at  age  17  or  younger  have  no 
health  insurance.  Only  one-sixth  are 
covered  for  prenatal  care;  fewer  than 
one-fifth  are  covered  for  payment  of 
their  hospital  or  doctor  bill. 

Mr.  President.  S.  7  would  provide  an 
alternative  to  abortion  for  many 
women.  The  lack  of  economic  re- 
sources to  pay  for  the  medical  care 
necessary  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term 
can  be  a  factor  in  leading  a  pregnant 
woman  to  choose  to  terminate  her 
pregnancy.  I  feel  strongly  that  no 
woman  should  be  forced  because  of 
economic  pressure  to  resort  to  abor- 
tion or  black-market  baby  sellers.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  would 
address  this  situation  by  providing  as- 
surances to  women  who  do  not  have 
the  economic  resources  to  afford  the 
adequate  pregnancy  care  so  necessary 
for  their  health  and  the  health  of 
their  expected  infants.  Medicaid  cover- 
age for  these  women  would  allow  them 
to  make  decisions  about  their  pregnan- 
cy free  of  an  economic  coercion  that 
should  not  play  a  role  in  this  very  deli- 
cate decisionmaking  process. 


FISCAL  IMPACT 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  budget  implica- 
tions of  any  new  coverage. 

In  1982,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such 
legislation  when  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  CHAP  bill  would  be 
$30  million  in  its  first  full  year  with 
estimated  increments  of  another  $30 
million  each  subsequent  year  as 
women  become  aware  of  the  coverage 
of  prenatal  care  and  seek  medicaid  re- 
imbursement, rising  to  a  projected  cost 
of  $140  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  CBO's  estimates  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  low-income  pregnant  women  el- 
igible for  this  new  coverage— 100,000 
annually— would  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  coverage  until  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  rela- 
tively small  price  to  pay  for  the  health 
of  these  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
and  their  infants.  These  costs  would 
be  returned  many  times  over  in  the 
savings  that  would  be  realized  from  a 
reduction  in  pregnancy  complications 
and  infant  morbidity  which  result 
from  inadequate  prenatal  care. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  women 
who  would  be  served  under  our  bill  are 
members  of  a  high-risk  group  that  is 
the  most  likely  to  have  low-birth- 
weight  infants.  These  infants,  in  turn, 
are  10  times  as  likely  to  suffer  from 
developmental  disabilities  as  children 
of  normal  birth  weight.  The  lifetime 


costs  of  care  for  developmentally  dis- 
abled individuals  is  high.  Institutional 
care  now  runs  about  $20,000  a  year. 
When  applied  to  a  lifetime,  estimating 
an  average  life  of  40  years,  the  costs 
would  run  between  one-half  and  $1 
million  per  individual.  The  costs  of 
education  are  double  that  estimated 
for  the  average  child— about  $2,500  a 
year.  And  then  there  is  the  lost  pro- 
ductive capacity,  the  addition  to  the 
GNP  foregone,  and  the  taxes  unpaid 
as  a  result  of  such  developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

A  more  immediate  expense  that  can 
be  avoided  by  adequate  prenatal  care 
is  the  expense  of  care  in  a  neonatal  in- 
tensive care  unit.  For  example.  HHS, 
in  testifying  in  the  95th  Congress  on 
the  adolescent  health,  services,  and 
pregnancy  prevention  bill,  reported 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  57,000 
low-birthweight  babies  bom  to  teen- 
agers each  year  require  intensive  care. 
Roughly  6  percent  of  all  birtlis  armu- 
ally  require  this  kind  of  care  with  an 
average  cost  of  over  $8,000  per  episode. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  these  economic  costs 
to  society  are  staggering,  and  they  can 
be  avoided.  But  I  believe  we  must  look 
beyond  the  dollars  and  cents  implica- 
tions. We  must  look  to  the  heartache 
that  is  produced,  and  the  human  po- 
tential that  is  lost  or  reduced,  through 
the  tragedies  of  infant  mortality  and 
morbidity.  These  are  the  ultimate  and 
inevitable  and.  in  many  cases,  prevent- 
able results  of  lack  of  good  prenatal 
care. 

I  believe  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
give  all  our  children  the  opportunity 
to  develop  to  their  maximum  poten- 
tial. This  legislation  would  provide 
them  with  the  strong  begiiming  that  is 
essential  to  their  physical  and  intellec- 
tual development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1902(a)(10KA)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i): 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (ii>  as  clause 
(iii)  and.  In  such  clause,  by  striking  out 
"who  are  not  individuals  described  in  clause 
(i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who  are 
not  individuals  described  In  clause  (I)  or 
(ii)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (i)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(ii)  any  pregnant  woman  and  any  child 
bom  as  a  result  of  such  pregnancy,  during 
the  period  consisting  of  such  pregnancy  and 
the  60-day  period  Immediately  following  the 
last  day  of  pregnancy,  if  such  woman's  re- 
sources (including  the  resources  of  her 
family)  are  such  that  she  meets  the  re- 


sources test  of  eligibility  for  medical  assist- 
ance under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  applicable  to  a  family  with  depend- 
ent children,  and  such  woman's  Income,  in- 
cluding the  income  of  her  family,  is  such 
that  either  (I)  she  meets  the  income  test  of 
eligibUlty  for  medical  assistance  under  such 
plan  applicable  to  a  family  with  dependent 
children,  or  (II)  her  income  does  not  exceed 
55  percent  of  the  official  poverty  line  estab- 
lished for  an  individual  or  for  a  family  of 
the  same  size,  as  appropriate,  by  the  Income 
poverty  guidelines  for  the  nonfann  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  prescribed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
adjusted  pursuant  to  section  673  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981: 
and". 

(b)  Section  1902(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragrapti: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  each  SUte  plan  approved  under 
this  title  must  provide  that  any  pregnant 
woman  who  is  eligible  for.  has  applied  for. 
and  has  received  medical  assistance  under 
the  State  plan  and  who  becomes  ineligible 
for  such  assistance  t>ecau8e  of  Increased 
income  from  employment  of  herself  or  her 
family,  shall  remain  eligible  for  all  such 
medical  assistance  provided  under  the  State 
plan  until  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  last  day  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  that  any  child  bom  as  a  result  of  such 
pregnancy  shall  remain  eligible  for  all  such 
medical  assistance  provided  under  the  State 
plan  until  the  end  of  such  60-day  period.". 

(c)  Clause  (vlii)  of  section  1905(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(viii)  women  during  pregnancy  and 
during  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
last  day  of  such  pregnancy,  and.  during 
such  60-day  period,  any  child  bom  as  a 
result  of  such  pregnancy,". 

(d)  Section  190S<aK4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(C)" 
and  by  inserting  ",  and  (D)  prenatal  and 
postnatal  services"  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  stiall  apply  to  medical  assistance  provid- 
ed, under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
beginning  at  least  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  determines  that  State  legislation  is 
necessary  to  permit  amendment  of  the 
State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  meet  the  additional  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act.  he  shall  not  find  a  faUure  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  sxich  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  State's  failure  to 
meet  these  additional  requirements  before 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
beginning  after  the  close  of  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  SUte  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  issue  the  regulations  required 
by  this  Act  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  tills  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self. Bilr.  Dbconciki.  and  Mr. 
Hart)' 
S.  8.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  persons 
who  enter  the  Armed  Forces  after  a 


date  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  repeal  the  December  31. 
1989.  termination  date  for  the  Viet- 
nam-era GI  bill,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ALL-VOLUNm  POKCB  EDUCATIONAL 
ABSIBTAMCI  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  S.  8.  the  pro- 
pped "AU-Volunteer  Force  Education- 
al Assistance  Act."  Joining  with  me  in 
introducing  this  legislation  are  Sena- 
tors DcCoMcnn  and  Hast. 

This  measure  derives,  with  certain 
modifications,  from  the  provisions  of 
S.  417.  which  I  introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress  on  February  5.  1981.  and 
amendment  No.  3623  to  that  measure, 
which  I  submitted  for  printing  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1982.  It  would  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  add  a  new 
chapter  30.  entitled  "All-Volunteer 
Force  Educational  Assistance."  which 
would  establish  a  new.  standby  pro- 
gram of  educational  incentives  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  qualified  men  and  women 
into  this  Nation's  Armed  Forces  and  to 
assist  in  the  retention  of  skilled  and 
experienced  personnel  in  the  military. 
This  new  peacetime  GI  biU  would  go 
into  effect  on  a  date  to  be  determined 
by  the  President— if  the  Congress  does 
not  disapprove — based  on  a  Presiden- 
tial determination  that  initiating  this 
new  program  of  educational  incentives 
is  necessary  in  the  national  interest. 

For  some  time  now.  there  has  been 
much  interest  in  the  enactment  of  a 
peacetime  GI  bill.  Indeed,  at  the  close 
of  the  97th  Congress,  there  were  nine 
measures  pending  before  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Two  days 
of  hearings  were  held  on  such  meas- 
ures on  July  22  and  23. 1981. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  believe 
very  strongly  that  educational  incen- 
tives, if  properly  designed  and  imple- 
mented, can  aid  significantly  in  help- 
ing to  insure  the  success  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  Educational  bene- 
fits—as part  of  a  military  compensa- 
tion system  made  up  of  lx)th  pay  and 
benefits— have  a  special,  important 
role  to  play  in  increasing  the  numbers 
and  quality  of  men  and  women  we  at- 
tract to  and  retain  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

TWO-TIKRID  BENEFIT  STRUCTURE  DERIVED  PROM 
8.  417,  »7TH  CONGRESS 

As  derived  from  S.  417,  the  structure 
of  the  educational  benefits  under  this 
measure— incorporating  a  two-tiered 
concept  with  a  level  of  basic  benefits 
of  $9,000  essentially  for  all  who  serve  3 
years  of  active  duty  and  a  second, 
higher  tier,  with  a  potential  benefit  of 
up  to  an  additional  $13,500  for  service 
beyond  3  years— Is  as  follows: 

The  first  tier,  the  basic  educational 
assistance  program,  would  be  available 
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to  all  thoie  entering  the  service— or 
reenllBtlnfl  In  the  service— on  or  after 
the  ef f ectJ «  date  as  It  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President.  Eligibility 
would  be  « stablished  by  completion  of 


36  monthi 
such  enlistment 
lowed  by 
conditions 


and  entry 
4  years  i^ 


month  foi 
enrollmen ; 
approved 
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of  service  after  the  date  of 

or  reenUstment  fol- 

dlscharge  or  release  under 

other  than  dishonorable  or 


by  comple  ;ion  of  24  months  of  service 


into  a  commitment  to  serve 
the  Ready  Reserve.  The 
benefits  ih  this  first  tier  would  be 
$9,000  in  e  ducational  assistance,  which 
would  be  jpald  at  the  rate  of  $250  a 
a  maximiun  of  36  months' 
in  a  full-time  program  of 
education  or  training— and 
paid  at  a  Proportionately  reduced  rate 
for  less-th  m-full-time  training. 

With  reipect  to  the  commitment  to 
serve  in  tl  le  Ready  Reserve,  the  meas- 
ure woulc  provide  for  the  suspension 
of  educati  onal  benefits  when  an  eligi- 
ble Vetera  n  is  not  satisfactorily  carry- 
ing out  ;his  commitment  Benefits 
would  be  -einstated  upon  certification 
that  the  individual  had  again  begim 
satisf actoi  ily  performing  his  or  her 
Ready  Re  lerve  commitment. 

In  addlion  to  the  basic  program, 
this  legisl:  ition  would  provide  a  higher, 
second  tie  r  of  supplemental  education- 
al assistaice.  Eligibility  for  this  sup- 
plemental assistance  would  be  limited 
to  those  \  rho  have  all  of  the  following 
qualif icat  ons:  Have  completed  the 
requisite  i  ervice  for  the  basic  program; 
have  a  hi  [h  school  diploma  or  equiva- 
lency cert  ificate  prior  to  completion  of 
the  3-year  minimum  service  require- 
ment; ha  ire  an  honorable  discharge; 
and  have  served  a  minimum  of  6  years 
active  du  y.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
last  qua!  f  ication.  a  minimum  of  4 
years  on  active  duty  and  a  commit- 
ment to  s  ;rve  4  years  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve would  suffice.  This  Ready  Re- 
serve opt  on  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  su  pension  and  reinstatement 
provision  I  that  I  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first-tier  benefits. 

Individuals  meeting  the  eligibility 
criteria  f  ( >r  the  second  tier  would  earn 
suppleme  ntal  educational  assistance  at 
the  rate  of  $375  a  month  for  each 
month  01  continuous  active-duty  serv- 
ice beyon  d  the  3  years  required  for  the 
basic  ben  if  its. 

For  exi  mple.  those  who  serve  a  total 
of  6  con  inuous  years  of  active  duty 
would  ea  m  the  maximum  supplemen- 
tal educitional  assistance  of  $13,500 
for  a  mi  xlmum  total  level  of  assist- 
ance of  $22.500— $9,000  under  the 
basic  pngram  and  $13,500  under  the 
supplenu  ntal.  Those  who  serve  at 
least  a  f <  urth  year  on  active  duty  and 
make  a  c  >mmlta(ient  to  serve  4  years  in 
the  Realy  Reserve  would  earn  $375 
for  each  month  of  active-duty  service 
In  excess  of  the  36-month  service  re- 
qulremei  it  for  basic  assistance.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1  Individual  who  serves  5  full 
years  on  active  duty  and  enters  into  a 


4-year  Ready  Reserve  commitment 
would  earn  $9,000  under  the  supple- 
mental program— $375  for  each  of  the 
24  months  of  active  duty  after  the 
first  36  months— In  addition  to  the 
$9,000  under  the  basic  program. 

These  supplemental  benefits  would 
generally  be  paid  in  the  same  way  as 
the  basic  benefit— that  Is.  at  $250  a 
month  for  full-time  pursuit— but  could 
l>e  paid  at  the  individual's  choice,  at  a 
rate  of  up  to  $500  for  enrollment  in  a 
full-time  program  of  education  and  be 
combined  with  the  basic  benefit  for  a 
total  miximum  monthly  assistance 
level  of  $750.  At  the  maximum  $600 
monthly  rate,  the  maximum  number 
of  months  for  use  of  supplemental 
benefits  would  be  27  months,  but  the 
basic  benefits  would  still  continue  for 
a  full  36  months. 

DISCKinOHAHY  lARGETn)  AUMOnrTATIOM  BY 
AUfKD  SERVICES 

Finally,  my  proposal  would  provide 
discretion  under  certain  circum- 
stances. In  both  tiers  of  the  program, 
for  benefit  levels  to  be  augmented  by 
the  individual  service  branches,  con- 
sistent with  guidelines  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
specific  categories  of  personnel  where 
critical  shortages  of  personnel  are 
being  experienced— such  as  In  the 
combat  arms  area  in  the  Army. 

With  respect  to  this  augmentation 
authority,  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  specifically  be 
required  before  any  branch  could  in- 
crease the  level  of  benefits,  and  the 
augmentation  authority  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions made  specifically  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  Department  of  Defense— 
not  those  made  to  various  services.  It 
is  my  intention  in  these  provisions,  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  not 
just  with  the  authority  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  flexible  recruitment  and  re- 
tention tools  but  also  with  the  means 
to  forestall  the  occurrence  of  costly, 
wasteful  "recruiting  wars"  between 
the  various  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  assure  that  the  criteria 
that  are  developed  for  any  augmenta- 
tion and  any  approval  of  specific  cate- 
gories for  augmentation  take  into  ac- 
count the  real  needs  of  each  of  the 
services  branches. 

ENTITLEMXIfT  PERIOD 

With  respect  to  both  tiers  of  the 
program,  individuals  would  generally 
have  10  years  following  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  in  which  to 
use  their  benefits— generally  the  same 
period  as  under  the  current  chapter  34 
OI  bill.  In-service  use  of  benefits 
would  be  permitted  following  comple- 
tion of  the  applicable  minimum-serv- 
ice requirement. 

AOMtNISTRATIOH  OP  PROGRAM 

The  VA  would  be  charged  with  the 
responslbUlty    of    administering    the 


program,  and  the  administration 
would  be  similar  to  the  administration 
of  benefits  under  the  current  GI  bill. 

Every  2  years,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  would  be  required  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent 
to  which  benefit  levels  are  adequate  to 
achieve  the  twin  purposes  of  promot- 
ing recruitment  and  retention  and  de- 
fraying educational  expenses,  on  the 
continuing  necessity  for  the  program, 
and  on  Its  administration. 

MODIPICATIORS  HAOE  PROM  S.  417 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  highlight 
three  very  significant  changes  that  I 
have  Incorporated  in  this  proposal 
that  differ  from  my  proposal  In  the 
97th  Congress.  The  first  two  of  these 
modifications  were  Initially  proposed 
In  amendment  No.  3023  which  I  sub- 
mitted for  printing  on  September  29. 
1982. 

TRIOGESKD  KPPKCTIVE  DATE 

The  major  impetus  for  enactement 
of  a  OI  bill-type  program  has  derived 
in  large  part  from  concerns  about  the 
failure  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  recruit 
and  retain  qualified  individuals.  At  the 
time  I  Introduced  my  measure  In  early 
1981.  recruitment  and  retention  short- 
falls in  the  Armed  Forces  were  reach- 
ing emergency  proportions.  The  four 
service  branches  had  each  failed  to 
reach  their  recruitment  goals,  and  re- 
tention rates  were  very  low.  The  cali- 
ber of  new  recruits  was  a  major  con- 
cern. 

However,  since  that  time,  the  service 
branches  have  enjoyed  a  major  upturn 
In  both  recruitment  and  retention. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  an- 
nounced in  December  1982  that,  in 
terms  of  both  recruiting  and  retention, 
fiscal  year  1982  was  "one  of  the  best 
years  since  the  beginning  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  was  better  than  most 
years  under  conscription,  and  even 
surpassed  the  excellent  results  of  last 
year. "  In  fiscal  year  1982,  all  four  serv- 
ice branches  met  or  exceeded  their  ob- 
jectives for  recruitment.  The  reenlist- 
ment  rate  was  up  sharply;  52  percent 
of  those  who  finished  first  hitches  in 
fiscal  1982  decided  to  reenllst— a  level 
topping  the  prior  year's  43-percent 
record  which  had  been  unmatched  in 
peacetime  history. 

The  final  recruiting  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1982  also  show  that  the  Armed 
Forces  recruited  their  highest  percent- 
age of  high  school  graduates  ever.  The 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
among  new  recruits  rose  from  68  per- 
cent in  1980— a  5-year  low— to  86  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1982.  On  mUltary  en- 
trance exams,  87  percent  of  new  re- 
cruits scored  average  or  above— the 
best  performance  on  the  tests  since 
1976. 

Because  of  the  foregoing.  I  share 
concerns  that  others  have  expressed 
that  implementation  of  OI  bill-type 
benefits  at  this  time  would  be  prema- 


ture. Moreover,  Mr.  President,  consid- 
erable jxjtential  problems  that  await 
us  down  the  road  may  undermine  this 
current  recruitment  and  retention  suc- 
cess. The  pool  of  eligible  young  men  is 
projected  to  decline  over  the  next 
_decade.  Competition  among  the  mili- 
tary, colleges,  and  industry  for  smaller 
numbers  of  qualified  and  talented 
young  men  and  women  can  be  expect- 
ed to  intensify  substantially.  A  signifi- 
cant upswing  in  the  economy  could 
substantially  reduce  the  attractiveness 
of  military  service  as  well  as  encourage 
more  individuals  to  leave  the  military 
when  their  hitches  are  up. 

Thus,  the  measure  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  now  for  enactment  of  a 
peacetime  OI  bill  educational  incen- 
tive program  with  its  implementation 
to  be  triggered  by  the  President. 
Under  this  authority,  the  program 
would  become  effective  when  the 
President,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  made 
after  receiving  the  views  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments, 
would  make  certain  specified  find- 
ings—and the  Congress  did  not  dis- 
agree—that the  program  is  necessary 
to  assist  in  meeting  recruitment  and 
retention  goals.  After  Presidential 
notice  to  the  Congress  60  days  before 
Invoking  the  trigger.  Congress  by  reso- 
lution—adopted by  each  House  under 
an  expedited  consideration  process 
modeled  on  the  Budget  Act  expedited 
process  for  impoundment  resolutions- 
could  disapprove  the  establishment  of 
the  program.  In  this  way,  although  a 
standby  program  would  be  on  the 
books,  it  would  not  become  effective 
until  there  was  a  consensus  that  it  was 
needed.  In  addition  my  measure  would 
provide  for  the  program  to  be  "trig- 
gered off"  by  the  same  procedure 
when  the  need  for  it  as  a  recruitment 
and  retention  device  was  found  by  the 
President  to  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  provision  for  a  congressional 
role  in  the  making  of  these  determina- 
tions is  very  important,  Mr.  President. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  essentially  is 
involved  here  would  be  a  type  of  dele- 
gation by  the  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  legislative  decision.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  Congress  to  establish 
effective  dates  for  programs.  This  Is  a 
very  Important  responsibility,  especial- 
ly where  large  expenditures  are  at 
stake,  as  they  are  here.  Hence,  as  a 
matter  of  fiscal  and  legislative  pru- 
dence and  consistence  with  the  Budget 
Act,  Congnress  should  be  guaranteed  a 
fair  opportunity  to  participate  In 
making,  and.  if  it  wishes,  to  disapprove 
of,  any  triggering  determination  by 
the  President. 

This  congressional  participation  Is 
fundamental  to  the  standby  approach 
I  am  proposing.  Without  an  assured 
congressional  role,  I  believe  this  would 
be  an  unwise  and  possibly  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  legislative  branch 
power  to  the  executive  branch. 


Mr.  Presldoit.  this  tHggerlng  mecha- 
nism is  designed  to  take  a  forward- 
looking  approach  to  the  Issues  of  pro- 
viding for  our  national  defense  In  the 
years  to  come.  It  recognizes  the  cur- 
rent and  likely  future  recruitment  and 
retention  situation  and  the  concerns 
about  both  the  cost  effectiveness  and 
recruitment  and  retention  and  educa- 
tional effectiveness  of  a  OI  bill  at  this 
time.  I  beUeve  It  strikes  the  appropri- 
ate balance  among  these  consider- 
ations. 

DEPARTMIIfT  OP  DBPKHBE  PUMUIHG 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  also  would 
make  another  fundamental  modifica- 
tion to  the  approach  In  the  original 
proposal  I  made  in  S.  417  last  year.  As 
proposed  in  amendment  No.  3623,  S.  8 
would  provide  that  all  benefits  are  to 
be  funded  from  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  came  to  this 
conclusion  in  September  1981,  when 
preparing  for  a  markup,  which  was  ul- 
timately canceled,  of  educational  In- 
centive legislation  by  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  circulated  such 
an  amendment  to  committee  members 
In  preparation  for  that  markup.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
make  clear  that  Department  of  De- 
fense funds  are  to  be  used  to  cover  the 
costs  of  administration  as  well  as 
paying  benefits. 

This  basis  for  taking  the  approach  Is 
my  conviction  that  the  cost  of  these 
benefits  must  be  considered  In  the 
context  of  their  rightful  place  In  our 
budgetary  process— as  a  direct  and 
continuing  cost  of  providing  for  our 
national  defense.  Since  what  Is  at 
stake  Is  essentially  a  recruitment  and 
retention  device— rather  than  a  read- 
justment benefit— the  Department  of 
Defense  should  bear  the  costs  of  the 
program. 

ELIMUIATION  OP  AUTHORITY  POR  TRAMSPER  TO 
DEPENDENTS 

The  third  major  modification  In  the 
measure  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  the 
elimination  of  the  authority  I  had  pro- 
posed in  S.  417  to  permit  a  service 
member  to  transfer  his  or  her  unused 
benefits  to  a  spouse  or  a  child.  As  my 
colleagues  may  recaU,  S.  417  would 
have  made  transferability  available  on 
a  discretionary  basis  In  order  to  help 
overcome  recruitment  and  retention 
problems  as  to  specific  categories  of 
personnel. 

However,  based  on  the  preliminary 
results  of  a  test  of  this  type  of  benefits 
in  terms  of  cost  and  Its  effectiveness  as 
a  recruitment  and  retention  device.  I 
do  not  at  this  time  support  transfer- 
ability as  an  element  In  an  All- Volun- 
teer OI  bill. 

The  tests  conducted  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Indicated  that  transferability 
has  limited.  If  any.  effectiveness  as  a 
recruitment  device.  Although  it 
showed  potential  for  some  positive 
effect  in  terms  of  Its  value  as  a  reten- 
tion device,  its  attractiveness  was  con- 
fined  primarily   to   service   members 


who  were  officers— an  area  where  re- 
tention problems  are  minimal. 

Moreover,  B4r.  President,  transfer- 
ability could  be  a  very  expensive  com- 
ponent of  a  new  OI  bill  program  since 
it  could  be  expected  that  all  or  most  of 
service  members  with  remaining  enti- 
tlement to  benefits  would  transfer 
them  to  their  children  and  spouses. 
BSany  Individuals  who  remain  on 
active  duty  well  beyond  their  initial 
periods  of  enlistment  make  the  service 
their  career  and  stay  in  the  military  in 
order  to  establish  eligibility  for  retire- 
ment benefits— benefits  which  can  be 
In  themselves  a  very  significant  reten- 
tion Incentive.  Hence,  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  providing  substantial  edu- 
cational Incentives  In  the  form  of 
transferability  Is  questionable. 

Finally,  there  are  concerns  that  pro- 
viding for  transfer  to  dependents 
might  very  well  undercut  In  the  long 
run  the  recruitment  purposes  of  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  Incentives.  By 
virtue  of  providing  educational  bene- 
fits to  dependents— Individuals  who 
have  made  no  commitment  to  military 
service— it  could  reduce  the  incentive 
to  enter  the  service  among  the  pool  of 
potential  ellgibles. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  In  light  of 
these  factors.  I  have  decided  to  delete 
this  authority  from  the  proposal  I  am 
introducing  at  this  time. 

PROMOTION  OP  RCCRUTTMENT  AND  RKIKNTION 

Mr.  President,  the  goals  of  promot- 
ing recruitment  and  retention  In  the 
military  woiild  be  served  by  this  legis- 
lation In  a  variety  of  ways.  First,  the 
benefits  would  encourage  many  Indi- 
viduals to  enlist  in  the  military  for  the 
first  time.  Recruiters  would  welcome 
this  powerful  tool  to  encourage  people 
to  enlist  in  order  to  finance  their  edu- 
cations through  military  service. 

Second,  this  educational  program  is 
designed  to  give  major  encouragement 
to  entrants  into  military  service  to 
complete  their  Initial  terms  of  service. 
The  costs  to  the  military  are  very  high 
when  military  personnel— especially 
first  term  personnel— fail  to  complete 
enlistments.  MQitary  dropouts,  like 
school  dropouts,  are  very  expensive 
for  society.  The  armed  services  must 
make  a  large  outlay  of  funds  to  train 
and  pay  a  new  recruit  but  realize  little 
return  on  that  Investment  when  the 
enlistee  falls  to  complete  his  or  her 
term  of  service. 

This  bill  would  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  first  term  retention  In  two 
ways.  Most  important,  no  benefits 
would  accrue  to  a  person  who  falls  to 
complete  the  3-year  minimum  service 
requirement,  or.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  option,  fails  to  com- 
plete 2  years  of  active  duty  and  to 
enter  into  a  4-year  Reserve  commit- 
ment. 

Also,  the  bill  would  encourage  the 
enlistment  of  high  school  graduates— 
since  only  a  high  school  graduate  will 
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THK  1»I9  TXMflNATIOlt  DATI 

Mr.   President.   I   want  to 
mention  of  another  pro- 
this  measure— the  one   to 
1989  termination  date  for 
Vietnam-era  GI  bill.  This 
identical  to  that  which  the 
on  September  24,  1982. 
204  of  H.R.  6782.  the  pro- 
Compensation.  Edu- 
Employment  Amendments 
>ut  which  the  House  would 
last  year. 

current  GI  bill,  carried 
chapter  34.  no  educational 
benefits  may  be  paid  after 
31,  1989.  This  termination 
was  added  to  chapter  34  in 
]^iblic  Law  95-202.  was  de- 
permit  those  who  entered 
e    prior    to    December    31, 
general  termination  date  for 
the   service   in   order   to 
eli^bUity  for  current  GI  biU 
complete  their  initial  en- 
and   then   have   a    10-year 
which  to  use  their  GI  bUl 


time  now  I  have  been  con- 
reports  from  persons  now  on 
with  eligibility  for  the  cur- 
suggesting  that  they  will 
service  in  order  to  utilize 
benefits  prior  to  the  1989 


termination  date.  According  to  testi- 
mony presented  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
last  July  28.  all  the  military  depart- 
ments believe  that  if  the  1989  termina- 
tion date  is  not  extended,  some  service 
member  will  elect  to  separate  early  in 
order  to  use  their  earned  benefits. 
Survey  evidence  indicates  that  41  per- 
cent of  third  term  personnel  leaving 
the  Navy  report  losing  GI  bill  benefits 
as  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  their  decision  to  leave  the  services. 
That  is  a  principal  reason  why  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  supported  section 
204  of  the  Senate-passed  H.R.  6782 
last  year. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, there  are  still  over  800.000  serv- 
ice members  on  active  duty  who  en- 
tered the  service  prior  to  1977  and  who 
thus  have  eligibility  for  the  current 
chapter  34  GI  bill.  To  the  extent  that 
these  experienced  individuals  elect  to 
leave  the  service  early  in  order  to  use 
their  GI  bill  benefits,  the  military 
incurs  undue  costs  because  of  the  need 
to  recruit  and  train  replacements.  In 
addition,  the  replacement  of  senior 
personnel  with  more  Junior  personnel 
reduces  the  effectiveness  and  readi- 
ness of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  cases  of  those  who  choose  to 
remain  on  active  duty  and  thereby 
lose  the  opportunity  to  make  full  use 
of  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled, it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unfair 
to  penalize  them  by  cutting  short  or 
eliminating  their  periods  of  eligibility 
because  they  sought  to  fulfill  a  greater 
obligation  of  service  to  the  Nation. 

Thus,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  repeal  section  1662(e)  of 
title  38.  the  provision  which  estab- 
lishes the  I>ecember  31.  1989.  termina- 
tion date.  It  would  thus  generally  pro- 
vide all  members  of  the  service— as 
well  as  those  who  left  service  after  De- 
cember 31.  1979— who  are  entitled  to 
GI  bill  benefits  with  a  fuU  10-year 
period  from  the  date  of  their  separa- 
tion from  service  to  complete  their 
educations  under  the  current  chapter 
34  GI  bUl.  I  have  taken  the  position  of 
recommending  this  full  10-year  period 
approach,  rather  than  my  prior  pro- 
posal for  a  modified  delimiting  period, 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  1980  but 
which  also  was  not  accepted  by  the 
House  and  which  was  included  in  my 
bill,  S.  417.  last  Congress,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
and  VA's  current  position  of  support 
for  such  a  delimiting  period  parallel- 
ing current  law. 

Because  the  major  underlying  pur- 
pose for  repealing  the  termination 
date  is  to  provide  a  retention  incentive 
for  the  armed  services,  rather  than  a 
readjustment  benefit  for  veterans,  the 
bill  would  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  bear  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  all  educa- 
tional and  training  benefits  paid  after 


December  31,  1989.  Thus  as  did  the 
Senate-passed  provision  in  H.R.  6782. 
S.  8  would  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reimburse  the  VA  for  all 
costs  incurred— for  benefits  and  ad- 
ministration—after that  date. 

COST  ESTIMATK     ' 

Mr.  President,  as  is  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  virtually  all  proposals  for  a 
peacetime  GI  bill,  the  costs  are  not  in- 
significant. According  to  preliminary 
estimates  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  on  the  predecessor  bill.  S.  417, 
the  costs  in  the  first  full  year  in  which 
basic  benefits  would  be  paid  would  be 
$46.4  million.  Subsequently,  by  1995 
that  cost  would  rise  to  a  "steady  state" 
cost  of  around  $1  billion.  However,  I 
should  point  out  that  since  eligibility 
for  these  benefits  would  not  begin  to 
be  established  untU  after  the  Presi- 
dent triggers  on  the  program  and  ben- 
efits would  not  actually  begin  to  be 
paid  until  2  years  after  that  date,  the 
earliest  time  at  which  costs  could 
begin  would  be  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  are  pre- 
liminary cost  estimates  and  are  subject 
to  revision  and  refinement.  As  more 
accurate  estimates  are  developed,  I 
will  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

CONCLUSIOH 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  noted.  S.  8  is 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  well-qualified 
personnel  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force, 
and  I  believe  it  is  fashioned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  so  in  an  equitable,  effi- 
cient, and  cost-effective  manner.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  triggered  approach  to 
these  benefits  is  essential  since,  as  I 
noted,  I  have  concluded  that  the  out- 
right restoration  of  GI  bill-type  bene- 
fits at  this  time  is  premature.  Howev- 
er. I  continue  to  believe  strongly  in 
the  value  of  educational  incentives  to 
enhance  recruitment  and  retention  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  as  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  our  Nation.  I 
also  fully  concur  with  the  sentiment 
that  one  does  not  "fix  the  roof  when 
it's  raining"  and  that  the  time  to  ad- 
dress the  Issues  involved  in  education- 
al incentives  and  their  relationship  to 
the  needs  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  is 
now— not  when,  and  if.  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  again  reach 
emergency  proportions. 

This  measure  is  thus  designed  to 
provide  a  progressive  approach  to 
issues  involved  in  providing  for  our  na- 
tional defense  in  the  years  to  come.  It 
recognizes  the  current  and  likely 
future  recruitment  and  retention  situ- 
ations and  the  concerns  about  both 
the  cost  effectiveness  and  general  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  GI  bill.  As  I  indicated 
earlier.  I  believe  it  strikes  the  appro- 
priate balance  among  these  consider- 
ations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
S.  8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "All-Volunteer 
Force  Educational  Assistance  Act". 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  chapter  31  the 

following  new  chapter:  

■CHAPTER  30— ALL- VOLUNTEER 

FORCE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
"Subchapter  1— Purposes;  Definitions 

"Sec. 

"1401.  Purposes. 

"1402.  Definitions. 

"Subchapter  II— Basic  Educational 
Assistance 
"1411.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance. 
"1412.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assist- 
ance. 
"Subchapter  Ill-Supplemental  Educational 

Assistance 
"1421.  Entitlement  to  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance. 
"1422.  Payment  of  supplemental  education- 
al assistance. 
"Subchapter  IV— General  and 
Administrative  Provisions 
"1431.  Expiration  of  period  during  which 

entitlement  may  be  used. 
"1432.  Suspension  of  educational  assistance. 
"1433.  Exclusion  of  certain  service  for  pur- 
pose of  earning  entitlement. 
"1434.  Extension  to  permit  completion  of 

term. 
"1435.  Program  requirements. 
"1436.  Appropriations. 
"1437.  AdditioniU  amounts  of  assistance. 
"1438.  Reporting  requirements. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I-PURPOSES; 
DEFINI-nONS 

"g  14»1.  PurpoMs 

"The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  (1)  to 
promote  and  assist  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
program  of  the  United  SUtes  by  providing 
for  the  establishment  for  men  and  women 
entering  active  duty  of  an  improved  pro- 
gram of  educational  assistance  designed  to 
help  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
well-qualified  men  and  women,  and  (2)  to 
provide  those  men  and  women  with  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  an  education  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford. 
"8  1402.  Definitions 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
"(1)  The  term  basic  educational  assist- 
ance' means  educational  assistance  provided 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  term  'date  determined  by  the 
President'  means  the  date  determined  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  (8Ka)  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'educational  Institution'  has 
the  same  meaniitg  provided  In  section 
1652(c)  of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  term  eligible  veteran"  means  any 
person  who— 

"(A)  entered  a  period  of  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces  after  the  date  determined  by 
the  President; 

"(B)  after  entering  such  period  of  active 
duty  (1)  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
three  or  more  consecutive  years,  or  (11) 
served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  two  or 
more  consecutive  years  and  has  agreed  in 


writing  to  serve  and  has  been  scented  lor 
service  In  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  for  a  period  of 
four  or  more  years,  and 

"(CKl)  was  discharged  or  released  from 
such  period  of  active  duty  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable,  or  (11)  has  served 
three  or  more  consecutive  years  of  an  obli- 
gated period  of  active  duty  which  began 
after  the  date  determined  by  the  President 
and  has  not  been  discharged  or  released 
from  such  period  of  active  duty. 

"(5)  The  term  program  of  education'  has 
the  same  meaning  provided  in  section 
1652(b)  of  this  title. 

"(6)  The  term  'supplemental  educational 
assistance'  means  educational  assistance 
provided  under  subchapter  III  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"SUBCHAPTER  II— BASIC 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
"§1411.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance 

"An  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to 
basic  educational  assistance.  In  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  »9,000.  payable  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"8  1412.  Payment  of  bMic  ediicaUonal  assistance 
"(a)  The  Admlntetrator  shaU  pay  to  each 
eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  an  ap- 
proved program  of  education  under  this 
chapter  basic  educational  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  to  help  meet.  In  part,  the 
expenses  of  such  veteran's  subsistence,  tui- 
tion, fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and 
other  educational  costs. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  pay  to  an  eU- 
glble  veteran  basic  educational  assistance 
(1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $250  If  such  vet- 
eran Is  pursuing  an  approved  program  of 
education  under  this  chu>ter  on  a  fuU-time 
basis,  or  (2)  at  an  appropriately  reduced 
rate,  as  determined,  under  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe.  If 
such  veteran  is  pursuing  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  education  under  this  chapter  on 
less  than  a  full-time  basis. 

"SUBCHAPTER  HI— SUPPLE»ffiNTAL 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

"8  1421.  Entitlement  to  supplemental  cducaUonal 


"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  an  eligible  veteran  who  has 
received  a  secondary  school  diploma  (or 
equivalency  certificate)  and  who— 

"(IKA)  has  served  after  the  date  deter- 
mined by  the  President  six  or  more  consecu- 
tive years  of  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  (B)(1)  was  honorably  discharged 
or  released  therefrom,  or  (ID  has  not  been 
discharged  or  released  from  such  veteran's 
current  period  of  active  duty;  or 

"(2XA)  has  served  after  such  date  four  or 
more  consecutive  years  of  active  duty  but 
less  than  six,  (B)  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom,  and  (C)  has 
agreed  In  writing  to  serve  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  service  in  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  a  period 
of  four  years  or  more  after  such  discharge 
or  release, 

shall  be  entitled  to  supplemental  education- 
al assistance  in  the  amount  of  $375  for  each 
consecutive  month  In  excess  of  thirty-six 
consecutive  months  that  such  veteran 
served  on  active  duty  after  the  date  deter- 
mined by  the  President  up  to  a  maximum 
total  amount  of  $13,500,  payable  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

""(b)  No  part  of  any  period  of  active  duty 
that  occurs  prior  to  the  period  of  active 
duty  by  which  the  veteran  concerned  quali- 


fies as  an  eligible  veteran  under  aection 
1403(4)  of  this  title  shall  be  cotinted  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"•(c)  On  or  before  the  first  date  on  which  a 
person  who  has  entitlement  to  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  enters  a  period  of  active 
duty  that  could  serve.  In  whole  or  In  part,  to 
entitle  stich  veteran  to  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  advise  such  person  In  writing  of  the  re- 
quirement, in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  being  honorably  discharged  or  released  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance. 

"S 1422.  Payment  of  snpplemcfital  educatkNial  as- 
sistance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  an  ap- 
proved program  of  education  under  this 
chapter  supplemental  educational  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  section  to  help  meet. 
In  part,  the  expenses  of  such  veteran's  sub- 
sistence, tuition,  fees,  supplies,  boolu.  equip- 
ment, and  other  educational  costs. 

•"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  to  an  eligible  veteran  supplemen- 
tal educational  assistance  (A)  at  the  month- 
ly rate  of  $250  If  such  veteran  is  pursuing  an 
approved  program  of  education  under  this 
chapter  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  (B)  at  an  ap- 
propriately reduced  rate,  as  determined 
under  regulations  which  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe,  if  such  veteran  is  pursuing 
an  approved  program  of  education  under 
this  chapter  on  less  than  a  fuU-time  basis. 

'"(2)  An  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursiUng 
an  ajjproved  program  of  education  under 
this  chapter  on  a  full-time  basis  shall  be 
[Mild  supplemental  educational  assistance  at 
such  monthly  rate  between  $250  and  $500  as 
such  veteran  may  elect  In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe.  In  such  regulations,  the  Adminis- 
trator, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  may  establish  increments 
of  assistance  which  the  veteran  may  elect  to 
be  paid  supplemental  educational  assistance 
as  the  Administrator  considers  necessary  for 
efficient  administration. 

""(3)  Supplemental  educational  assistance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  concur- 
rent with  the  payment  of  basic  educational 
assistance  to  such  veteran  If  such  veteran  so 
elects. 

'"SUBCHAPTER  IV-GENERAL  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

"81431.  Expiratioa  of  periods  daring  which  enU- 
tlement  may  lie  used 

"(a)  Except  a£  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  of  this  section,  the  period 
during  which  an  eligible  veteran  may  use 
such  veteran's  entitlement  to  educational 
assUtance  under  this  chapter  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  ten-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  such  veteran's  last  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  has  been  prevented,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  from  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  under  subchapter  II  or  III  of 
this  chapter  within  the  ten-year  period  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  be- 
cause— ^ 

"(1)  such  veteran  has  not  met  the  nature 
of  discharge  requirement  of  such  subchap- 
ter before  (A)  the  nature  of  such  discharge 
or  release  was  changed  by  appropriate  au- 
thority, or  (B)  with  respect  to  educational 
assistance  under  subchapter  II  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  determined,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
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that  such  discharge  or  release  was  under 
conditions  ot  ler  than  dishonorable,  or 

"(2)  such  veteran's  discharge  or  dismissal 
was.  under  S4  ctlon  3103  of  this  title,  a  bar  to 
benefiU  und<  r  this  title  before  the  Adminis- 
trator deter  lined  that  such  discharge  or 
<Hifft>)«»ai  is  n  }t  a  bar  to  such  benefits, 
such  ten-year  period  shall  not  run  during 
the  period  ol  time  that  such  veteran  was  so 
prevented  fr>m  pursuing  such  program  of 
education. 

"(c)  In  th^  case  of  a  veteran  eligible  for 
educational  Assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  who,  subsequent  to  such  vet- 
eran's last  d  scharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  was  cai  tured  and  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  by  a  for  ;ign  government  or  power,  the 
ten-year  perod  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  secti<  n  shall  not  run  (I)  while  such 
veteran  is  so  detained,  or  (3)  during  any 
period  imme  liately  foUowing  such  veteran's 
release  from  such  detention  during  which 
such  veteran  is  hospitalized  at  a  military,  ci- 
vilian, or  Ve  trans'  Administration  medical 
faculty. 

"(dXl)  In  t  (le  case  of  any  person  who  is  an 
eligible  veter  un  and— 

-(A)  who  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
such  veteranfs  chosen  program  of  education 
prior  to  thfe  expiration  of  the  ten-year 
period  for  ise  of  entitlement  under  this 
chapter  othe  rwise  applicable  under  this  sec- 
tion because|of  a  physical  or  mental  disabil- 
ity (not  including  a  condition  described  in 
subparagrapli  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
section)  whiih  was  not  the  result  of  such 
veteran's  owi  t  willful  misconduct,  and 

"(B)  who  a  pplies  for  an  extension  of  such 
ten-year  peri  od  within  one  year  after  (i)  the 
last  day  of  s  iich  period,  or  (11)  the  last  day 
on  which  s^jch  veteran  so  prevented  from 
pursuing  sue  i  program,  whichever  is  later, 
such  ten-ye^  period  shall  not  run  with  re- 
spect to  sucl»  veteran  during  the  period  of 
time  that  such  veteran  was  so  prevented 
from  pursuii  ig  such  program  and  such  ten- 
year  period  '  rill  again  begin  nmning  on  the 
first  day  following  such  veteran's  recovery 
from  such  d  isability  on  which  it  is  reason- 
ably feasibU.  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  syjph  veteran  to  initiate  or  resume 
pursuit  of  a  progam  of  education  with  edu- 
cational assii  tance  under  this  chapter. 

"(2KA)  A  condition  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (IK a:  of  this  subsection  and  in  sub- 
paragraph (] ))  of  this  paragraph  is  an  alco- 
hol or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  condition 
of  a  veteran  in  a  case  in  which  it  is  deter- 
mined, unde  '  regulations  which  the  Admin- 
istrator shaJ  i  prescribe  for  the  implemenU- 
tion  of  this  i  aragraph.  that— 

"(1)  such  >eteran  (I)  has  received  recog- 
nized treatn  ent  for  such  condition,  or  (II) 
has  particip  ited  in  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  sucl(  condition,  and 

"(ii)  such  {condition  is  sufficiently  under 
control  to  ^nable  such  veteran  to  pursue 
such  veteraz  's  chosen  program  of  education 
under  this  ci  lapter. 

"(B)  In  til  e  case  of  any  person  who  is  an 
eligible  vetei  an  and— 

"(i)  who  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
such  veterai  .'s  chosen  program  of  education 
prior  to  tr  e  expiration  of  the  ten-year 
period  for  ise  of  entitlement  under  this 
chapter  othi  irwise  applicable  under  this  sec- 
tion because  of  a  condition  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  and 

"(11)  who  I, pplies  for  an  extension  of  such 
ten-year  per  iod  within  one  year  after  (I)  the 
last  date  of  the  delimiting  period  otherwise 
applicable  under  this  section,  (II)  the  termi- 
nation of  the  last  period  of  such  treatment 
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such  ten-year  period  shall  not.  subject  to 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  nm 
with  respect  to  such  veteran  during  the 
period  of  time  that  such  veteran  was  so  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  such  program  and 
such  ten-year  period  will  again  begin  run- 
ning on  the  first  day.  following  such  condi- 
tion becoming  sufficiently  under  control  to 
enable  such  veteran  to  pursue  such  veter- 
an's chosen  program  of  education  under  this 
ch^ter.  on  which  it  is  reasonably  feasible, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations, for  such  veteran  to  initiate  or 
resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
with  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(C)  An  extension  of  the  applicable  delim- 
iting period  because  of  such  condition  shall 
be  limited  to  the  period  of  time  the  veteran 
was  receiving  treatment  or  the  period  of 
time  the  veteran  was  participating  in  a  pro- 
gram of  rehabiliUtion  for  such  condition 
plus  such  additional  length  of  time  as  the 
veteran  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator,  that  the  veteran  was  pre- 
vented by  such  condition  from  initiating  or 
completing  such  program  of  education,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  extension  be  for  more 
than  four  years. 
"§  1432.  Supeiuicn  of  educational  anistancc 

"The  payment  of  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  suspended  in  the 
case  of  any  eligible  veteran  who  fails  to 
serve  satisfactorily  in  the  Ready  Reserve  of 
a  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  during  a 
period  of  Ready  Reserve  service  that  such 
veteran  is  committed  to  serve  in  connection 
with  esUblishing  entitlement  to  such  assist- 
ance. The  payment  of  such  assistance  shall 
be  reinstated  upon  receipt  of  certification 
from  the  Secretary  concerned  that  such  vet- 
eran is  serving  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of 
such  Ready  Reserve. 
"9  1433.  Exciution  of  certain  icrvicc  for  purpose 

of  earning  entitlement 

"For  the  purpose  of  section  1402  of  this 
title,  the  term  active  duty'  does  not  Include 
any  period  during  which  an  individual  was 
assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  education 
which  was  substantially  the  same  as  estab- 
lished courses  offered  to  civilians,  served  as 
a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  service 
academies,  or  served  under  the  provisions  of 
section  511(d)  of  title  10  pursuant  to  an  en- 
listment in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the 
Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for 
service  in  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve, 
Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
or  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
"9  1434.  Extension  to  permit  completion  of  term 

"(a)  If  a  veteran  is  enrolled  under  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  institution  regu- 
larly operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
system  and  the  period  during  which  such 
veteran  may  use  such  veteran's  entitlement 
under  this  chapter  would,  under  section 
1431  of  this  title,  expire  during  a  quarter  or 
semester,  such  period  shall  be  extended  to 
the  termination  of  such  quarter  or  semester. 
"(b)  If  a  veteran  is  enrolled  under  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  institution  not 
regularly  operated  on  the  quarter  or  semes- 
ter system  and  the  period  during  which 
such  veteran  may  use  such  veteran's  entitle- 
ment under  this  chapter  would  under  sec- 
tion 1431  of  this  title,  expire  after  a  major 
portion  of  the  course  is  completed,  such 


"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  IMS, 
1670,  1671,  1673,  1674,  1677.  1681(c).  and 
1683  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  title,  with  the  exception  of  sec- 
tion 1780(aK6).  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
provision  of  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter. 

"9  1436.  Appropriations 

"(a)  Payments  for  entitlement  earned 
under  this  chapter  and  payments  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
ft'om  appropriations  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
make  payments  to  the  Administrator  for  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Administrator  in 
administering  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Payments  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments for  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments.". 

"9  1437.  Additional  amonnU  of  assistance 

"Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  specifically  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  if  the  Secretary  is  concerned,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe  to  implement 
this  section,  determines  it  to  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain 
the  services  of  sufficient  numbers  of  quali- 
fied active-duty  personnel  in  specific  catego- 
ries of  such  personnel,  such  Secretary  con- 
cerned may,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proves in  the  cases  of  particular  categories, 
increase  the  amount  of  basic  or  supplemen- 
tal educational  assistance,  or  both,  payable 
on  account  of  active-duty  service  performed 
in  one  or  more  such  categories  and  the 
monthly  rate  or  rates  at  which  such  assist- 
ance may  be  paid. 

"9  1438.  Reporting  requiremenU 

'The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, not  less  than  once  every  two 
years  following  the  date  determined  by  the 
President,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  sep- 
arate reports  on  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  this  chapter  and  shall 
include  in  each  such  report  (1)  information 
indicating  (A)  the  extent  to  which  the  bene- 
fit levels  provided  under  this  chapter  are 
adequate  to  achieve  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention purposes  of  this  chapter  and  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  level  of  financing  assist- 
ance to  help  meet  the  cost  of  pursuing  a 
program  of  education,  and  (B)  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  the  puri>oses  of  maintaining 
adequate  levels  of  well-qualified  active-duty 
personnel  In  the  Armed  Forces  to  continue 
to  offer  the  opportunity  for  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  to  persons  who 
have  not  yet  entered  active-duty  service, 
and  (2)  such  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative or  legislative  changes  regarding  the 
provision  of  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  as  the  Secretary  or  Administra- 
tor, respectively,  consider  appropriate.". 

(b)  The  Ubles  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  III  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  above  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
31  the  following  new  item: 

"30.  All-Volunteer  Force  Educational 
Assistance 1401". 


Sec.  3.  Section  1508(f)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "30 
or"  before  "34"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  striking  out  "chapter  34"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"either  chapter  30  or  chapter  34";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  "30 
or"  before  "34". 

Sec.  4.  Section  1623  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  the  event  the  participant  becomes 
entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance 
under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  30  of  this 
title,  such  participant  shall  be  dlsenrolled 
from  the  program  under  this  chapter  effec- 
tive the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  such 
participant  becomes  entitled  to  such  assist- 

&I1C6  *' 

Sec.  5.  Section  1795  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  under  chapter  30  of  this 
title";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Computations  made  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
chapter  30  of  this  title  shall  be  based  on 
counting  one  forty-eighth  of  the  maximum 
total  amount  of  assistance  payable  under 
such  chapter  30  of  this  title  as  one  month  of 
assistance  under  such  chapter.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■•(c)(1)  A  person  who  is  an  eligible  veteran 
as  defined  in  section  1402(4)  of  this  title  for 
purposes  of  chapter  30  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  afforded  educational  assistance  under 
any  provision  of  chapter  34,  35.  or  36  of  this 
title. 

■■(2)  The  entitlement  of  any  person  to  edu- 
cational assistance  under  chapter  30  of  this 
title  shall  be  reduced  by  1  dollar  for  each 
dollar  of  assistance  that  has  been  paid  to 
such  person  under  chapter  34.  35.  or  36  of 
this  title.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  408  of  the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Assistance  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-502,  90  Stat.  2383.  2397) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  (A)  striking  out 
""(a)(1)"  and  (B)  striking  out  all  after  "De- 
cember 31,  1981"  and  inserting  a  period  in 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  1662  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e)  in  its  entirety. 

(b)(1)  Chapter  34  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"9  1694.  Reimbursement  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reim- 
burse the  Administrator  for  all  amounts  of 
educational  or  training  assistance  allow- 
ances paid  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this  title  after  De- 
cember 31,  1989. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"1694.  Reimbursement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.". 
"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  subsections  (c), 
(d),  and  (f )  and  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (e),  the  amendments  made  by  sections  2 
through  6  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  de- 
termined by  the  President,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2). 


"(2)(A)  In  making  a  determination  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1),  the  President  (i)  shall 
take  into  account  (I)  the  projected  coste  of 
esUblishing  the  improved  program  of  edu- 
cational assistance  for  men  and  women  en- 
tering active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  that 
would  be  esUblished  under  chapter  30  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  2(a)).  (II)  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion experiences  of  the  Armed  Services  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  projected 
recruitment  and  retention  performances  of 
the  Armed  Services  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made  and  the 
next  four  fiscal  years,  and  (III)  other  alter- 
natives and  their  projected  costs  to  enhance 
such   recruitment   and   retention,   and   (11) 
shall  determine  a  date  for  the  establishment 
of  such  program  upon  finding  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  program  on  such  date  is. 
in  terms  of  the  factors  specified  in  clause  (1). 
necessary  in  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  order  to  achieve  the  piu-- 
poses  of  such  chapter  30. 
"(B)   Prior   to  making  a  recommendation 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  obUin  and  review 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  in  terms  of  the 
consideration  specified  in  subparagraph  (A). 
"(b)(1)  Subject  to  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c).  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
chapter  30  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  section  2(a)).  who  enters  a 
period  of  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  the  date  determined  by  the  President, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2).  to  be  the  date  for 
termination  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
such  chapter. 

"•(2MA)  In  making  a  determination  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1).  the  President  (i)  shall 
take  into  account  (I)  the  projected  costs  of 
continuing  the  Improved  program  of  educa- 
tional assistance  established  under  chapter 
30  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  (II)  the 
recruitment  and  retention  experiences  of 
the  armed  services  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  the  projected  recruitment  and  re- 
tention performances  of  the  armed  services 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  determina- 
tion is  made  and  the  next  four  fiscal  years, 
and  (III)  other  alternatives  and  their  pro- 
jected costs  to  enhance  such  recruitment 
and  retention,  and  (11)  shall  determine  a 
date  on  which  continuation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram is,  in  terms  of  the  factors  specified  in 
clause  (1),  no  longer  necessary  in  the  nation- 
al Interest  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  such  chapter  30. 

•'(B)  Prior  to  making  a  recommendation 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans"  Affairs  and  obtain  and  review 
the  recommendations  of  the  SecreUries  of 
the  military  departments  in  terms  of  the 
considerations  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(c)  On  each  December  1  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  through  1987.  the 
President  shall  make  a  determination  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (aKl)  or  subsection  (b)(1). 
as  appropriate,  and  shall,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  thereafter,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  a  report  explaining  the  reasons 
for  that  determination.  Subject  to  subsec- 
tion (f),  the  President  may  also  make  such  a 
determination  on  any  date  other  than  De- 
cember 1. 


""(d)(1)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  prior  to  a 
date  determined  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate  written 
notice  thereof,  together  with  a  report  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  the  determination. 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
sixty-day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  the  thirty-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c),  there  shall  be  excluded— 

"(A)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and 

"(B)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
cluded under  the  preceding  clause,  when 
either  House  is  not  in  session. 

"(eKl)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  through  6  shall  not  take  effect  on  the  date 
determined  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  if. 
prior  to  such  date,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  each  adopt  a  resolution 
disapproving  such  determination. 

"(2)  The  period  for  acquiring  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  chapter  30  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  code  (as  added  by  section 
2(a)),  shall  not  terminate  on  the  date  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  if,  prior  to 
such  date,  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate  each  adopt  a  resolution  disap- 
proving such  determination. 

•'(3)  The  provisions  of  section  1017  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344;  88 
SUt.  332  et  seq.),  shall  apply  to  a  resolution 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  which  only  ex- 
presses the  disapproval  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  or  the  Senate  of  such  a  de- 
termination in  the  same  manner  that  such 
provisions  apply  to  an  impoundment  resolu- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1011(4)  of  such 
Act),  except  that  the  first  reference  in  such 
section  1017(b)  to  the  committee'  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services'  and  the  references  in 
such  section  1017(b)  to  proposed  deferral' 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  de- 
termination involved. 

"(f)  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
make  a  determination  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  expire  on  December  1.  1987.". 


By  Mr.   CRANSTON   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr. 
DeConcihi): 
S.  9.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  15-percent 
increase  in  the  rates  of  educational 
and    training    assistance    allowances 
under  the  GI  bill  and  in  the  rates  of 
subsistence  allowances  under  the  Vet- 
erans'   Administration    rehabilitation 
program  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

01  BlU.  BENEFITS  INCREASE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  S.  9.  the  proposed  GI 
Bill  Benefits  Increase  Act  of  1983. 
This  measure,  in  which  Senators  Mat- 
sunaga and  DeConcini  have  joined 
with  me  as  original  cosponsors  would 
provide  for  a  15-percent  cost-of-living 
increase  in  rates  of  VA  educational 
and  training  assistance  allowances— 
popularly  known  as  GI  bill  benefits— 
and  VA  rehabilitation  subsistence  al- 
lowances.    This     15-percent     increase 
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it  is  important  to  un- 

1  hat  GI  bill  benefits  are  not 
increased    each    year. 
I  lot  indexed  to  the  Consimier 
—CPI— or  any  other  meas- 
in  the  cost  of  living  or 
education.  They  have,  since  the 
.     17  years  ago  in  1966  of  the 
stHcalled  Vietnam-era  GI  biU 
only  seven  times, 
it    should    be    noted 
the  current  GI  bill  was  en- 
rate  of  benefits  paid  to  vet- 
ihe  Vietnam-era  enrolled  in 
was  actually   less  than  the 
ts  paid  to  veterans  who 
u^der  the  Korean  conflict  GI 
per  month  for  a  single  Viet- 
1  eteran  in  full-time  institu- 
training  in  1966  compared  to 
mqnth  for  a  similarly  situated 
veteran  in  1952. 
first  came  to  the  Senate  In 
GI  bill  benefit  for  a  single 
full-time  training  was  $130 
In    1970.    legislation    I    au- 
the    Senate,    enacted    as 
92-219.  increased  the  bene- 
monthly.  Since  that  time, 
have  been  increased  by 
percent— to  $342  a  month, 
over  the  same  period,  the 
ncreased  by  more  than  one 
times  that— by  more  than 


time  that  GI  bill  benefits 
increased  was  the  two-step.  10- 
utcrease  made  by  Public  Law 
5-percent    increase    took 
October   1.   1980.  and  the 
>ercent.  on  January  1.  1981. 
two-  itep  approach  was  necessary 
t:  le  allocation  to  the  Commit- 
sterans'  Affairs  for  entitle- 
proframs  under  the  congression- 
for  fiscal  year  1981  did  not 
sufficient  provision  for  the  cost 
the  full  10-percent  increase 
( >n  October  1. 1980. 
inc  rease  in  the  CPI  from  Octo- 
^hrough  November  1982  has 
percent:  since  January  1981, 
incre(ase  has  been   12.7   percent, 
economic  projections  of  in- 
the  CPI  through  the  third 
this  year— the  earliest  the 
increased  rates  would  be  ef- 
the  CPI  will  have  risen  be- 
to  22  percent  since  the  first 
tike  previous  increase  in  Octo- 
Lnd  between  18  to  19  percent 
second  step  in  January  1981. 
be  stressed  that  the  1980-81 
( lid  not  begin  to  represent  an 
hat  made  up  for  the  effects 
since  the  time  of  the  prior 


increase  in  October  1977;  over  that 
period  of  time— October  1977  to  Octo- 
ber 1980— the  rise  in  the  CPI  was  37.6 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  permit 
the  value  of  the  GI  bill  dollar  to  con- 
tinue to  be  eroded  so  substantially  by 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Veter- 
ans and  other  eligible  persons— the  de- 
pendents of  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  rated  totally  and 
permanently  disabling  and  the  survi- 
vors of  those  who  died  from  service- 
connected  causes— who  are  struggling 
to  complete  schooling  must  be  given 
some  fair  assurance  that  their  benefits 
win  not  be  so  greatly  deflated. 

Those  now  enrolled  In  training  and 
receiving  assistance  from  the  VA— and 
during  this  fiscal  year,  more  than 
800.000  individuals  are  expected  to  be 
using  GI  bill  benefits— are  primarily 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  The 
number  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  in 
training  or  education  programs  in  this 
fiscal  year  Is  692.100  or  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  Individuals 
receiving  VA  assistance.  More  than 
89.000  of  the  trainees  are  surviving  or 
dependent  children  and  spouses.  Still 
others— 30.040— are  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  participating  In  Vet- 
erans' Administration  programs  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

Some  of  these  veterans  enrolled  in 
education  program  are  those  very 
Vietnam-era  veterans  on  whose  behalf 
the  97th  Congress  enacted— based  on  a 
proposal  I  Initially  made— the  so-called 
targeted  delimiting  date  extension.  As 
my  colleagues  may  recall,  this  exten- 
sion was  enacted  so  that  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  regardless  of  their  discharge 
dates,  who  are  still  experiencing  diffi- 
culties In  making  the  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  life— particularly 
those  who  are  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, unskilled,  or  educationally  dis- 
advantaged—would  have  one  last  op- 
portunity to  utilize  effectively  their 
GI  bill  entitlements.  According  to 
CBO  estimates  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  targeted  delimiting  date, 
38.900  Vietnam-era  veterans  are  ex- 
pected to  train  under  their  authority. 
To  fall  to  Insure  that  the  rates  of  edu- 
cational assistance  they  receive  are 
adequate  would  effectively  preclude 
many  of  them  from  taking  advantage 
of  this  last  chance  at  enhancing  their 
Job  skills. 

Based  on  a  preliminary  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  analysis,  the  cost  of 
providing  a  15-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease would  be  $350  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  $400  million  In  fiscal  year 
1985.  $355  million  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$275  million  In  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$215  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1988.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  cost  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1984  assumes  an  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  effective  date.  If  that  ef- 
fective date  were  delayed  as  provided 
for  in  the  contingency-delay  provision 
in  this  bill- which  mandates  a  delay  of 


the  same  nimiber  of  months,  if  any, 
that  this  year's  social  security  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  is  delayed— that  cost 
would,  of  course,  be  substantially  less. 
The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security,  as  we  all  know,  has  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  delay  the  social  security  COLA  by  6 
months. 

It  is  estimated  by  CBO  that  these  in- 
creases would  affect  about  600,000 
trainees  In  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
number  declines  rapidly— to  about 
450.000  In  fiscal  year  1985— and  contin- 
ues its  decline  as  the  number  of  ellgl- 
bles  reach  the  expiration  of  their  de- 
limiting periods  or  complete  their 
training. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  under- 
stand the  effect  of  this  Increase  on  In- 
dividual veterans,  a  15-percent  In- 
crease would  raise  monthly  payments 
for  a  single  veteran  In  full-time  GI  bill 
training  from  $342  to  $393  and  for  a 
married  veteran  with  two  children 
from  $493  to  $566.  Under  the  VA's  re- 
habilitation program  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans,  the  full-time 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  would 
rise  from  $282  to  $324  for  a  single  vet- 
eran and  from  $441  to  $506  for  a  mar- 
ried veteran  with  two  children.  In  cal- 
culating these  rates,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  consistent  with  the  maimer  in 
which  increased  rates  of  VA  compen- 
sation were  calculated  last  year  in 
Public  Law  97-306.  amounts  have  been 
rounded  down  to  the  next  lower 
dollar. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  my  proposal  would  also  provide 
for  a  15-percent  Increase  In  what  Is 
known  as  the  reporting  fee.  This  is  the 
amount  that  the  VA  pays  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  for  each  student  re- 
ceiving GI  bill  assistance  in  order  to 
help  defray  the  cost  to  the  Institution 
of  processing  the  often  extensive  pa- 
perwork required  by  the  VA  to  ascer- 
tain the  student's  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance and  the  school's  approval  for 
GI  bUl  benefits. 

At  this  time,  the  VA  reimburses 
schools  $7  for  each  veteran-enrollee 
and  $11  for  each  veteran-enrollee  who 
Is  In  receipt  of  advance  payments.  My 
proposal  would  Increase  these  bene- 
fits—benefits last  increased  more  than 
5  years  ago  by  Public  Law  95-202— to 
$8  and  $12.50.  respectively. 

CONCLUSION 

I  recognize  fully  that  these  are  diffi- 
cult times  for  many  Americans.  Jobs 
are  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  nearly 
Impossible  to  find;  bills  and  debts  are 
mounting  up  and  hard  to  pay;  and 
even  the  costs  of  basic  necessities  stay 
discouraglngly  high. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not  let 
that  prevent  us  from  taking  the  steps 
necessary  to  Insure  that  those  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era.  those  children 
and  spouses  of  veterans  who  made 
enormous  sacrifices,  and  those  veter- 
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ans  with  disabilities  incurred  In  service 
receive  a  fair  measure  of  the  assist- 
ance they  are  owed.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  initiative. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time  there  be  printed 


in  the  Record  a  document  showing  ex- 
isting rates  of  VA  educational  and 
training  assistance  and  vocational  re- 
hablllUtion  subsistence  allowances 
and  the  rates  of  such  allowances  as 
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proposal. 


they   would   be   under  my 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "GI  Bill  Benefits  In- 
crease Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I-GI  BILL  RATE  INCREASES 

SBC.  101.  Chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Coluinil 


Coluimi  II    0*m  ni   Cokimn  IV     Cohmi  V 


Iipeol  proraoi 


No 
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Ok 
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Institutional: 
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S468 
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$33 

350 

400 

25 

734 

266 

17 

371 

422 

24' 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$342"  in  section 
1682(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$393"; 

(3)  by  amending  the  table  conUined  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  1862(c)  to  read  as 
follows: 


Cohmin  II    Cokm  III   Cokmui  IV     Colunin  V 


No^ 
depend- 
ents 


One 


Two        More  than 

depend-  two  _ 

ents        dependents 


Fii-Mne 

Ttate^parter-tane 

HaN-bK 


$317  $371  $422  $24 
238  278  316  8 
158     186    211     ir; 


and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$76"  and  "$»11'  In  sec- 
tion 1692(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$87"  and  "$1,047".  respectively. 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  35  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$276";  in  section 
1732(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$317"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$342".  "$108".  "$108". 
and  "$11.44"  in  section  1742(a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$393".  "$124".  "$124".  and 
"$13.15".  respectively. 

Sec.  103.  Chapter  36  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1774  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  allowance  for  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  following  formula: 


(3)  by  striking  out  "$342"  in  section 
1786(aX2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$393"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  Uble  contained  In 
paragraph  (I)  of  section  1787(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Total  salary  cost  reim- 
bursable under  this 
section 

$5,000  or  less 

Over  tS.OOO  but  not  ex- 
ceeding tio.ooo. 
Over  $10,000  but  not  ex- 
ceeding »35.000. 


Over  )3S.OOO  but  exceed- 
ing $40,000. 

Over  $40,000  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $75,000. 


Over  $75,000  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $80,000. 
Over  $80.000 


T)ic  amount 


IV.  plus  tlK 

eadi 
dependent  In 
eiccssol 

tan: 


-ColMnI 


taodsol  tianii         depend- 


Ok 


Tao 

depeMl- 
cMs 


n.m*t 


First  6  nmllB $2«6  »20 

Sean)  6  hwUb. 213  249 

TM  6  months 142  178 

Fourth  and  any  succee*! 

6-mondi  period 71  105 


$350 

279 
207 

136 


III 
tm 

$14 
14 
14 

14"; 


Allowable  for   adminii- 
Irative  expense 

$796. 
$1,434. 

$1,434  for  the  first 
$10,000  plus  $1,328  for 
each  additional  $5,000 
or  fraction  thereof. 

$8,680. 

$8,680  for  the  first 
$40,000  plus  $1,148  for 
each  additional  $5,000 
or  fraction  thereof. 

$17,314. 

$17,214  for  the  first 
$80,000  plus  $1,002  for 
each  additional  $5,000 
or  fraction  thereof.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$7"  and  "$11"  in  sec- 
tion 1784(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$8"  and  "$12.50".  respectively; 


and 
(5)    by    striking    out    "342"    in    section 

1798(bK3)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"$393". 

TITLE  n.-REHABILTTATION  SUBSIST- 
ENCE ALLOWANCE  RATE  INCREASE 
Sec.    201.    Chapter    31    of   such    title    is 

amended  by  amending  the  table  contained 

In  section  1508(b)  to  read  as  follows: 


tolnni 


Cobmnll    D*mm   Cdann  IV     Cotan  V 


Typeol  prapam 


Institutional  tramnt 
Fun-lime 

Tkntquartei-lm 
Half-time 


No 

One 
depenieat 

Two 

More  than 

Ml 

depend- 
ents 

depend- 
ents 

IM 

depoMMs 

TheannM 

matm» 

N.ptaki 

MBMihr 

eadi 

deptndenta 

eicess  ol 

two 

t 

$324 

$401 

$472 

$34 

Im. 

243 

301 

354 

26 

162 

201 

236 

17 
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IiK0l|nr» 


Fvn  coapmlM. 
WOto.  orolM 
lokinMi 

F#IMe 

bmdBlraluMr 

Fitf-tm 


Fiit-iaie 


TITLE 


oil 


Sec.  301 
the  amendn^nU 
take  effect 
(b)  If  the 
able  under 
that  would 
21S<i)of  suet 
by  reason  of 
fective  date 
this  Act  shal  I 
1983.  by  th< 
such  increas4 


(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b). 

made  by  this  Act  shall 

October  1.  1983. 

increase  in  benefit  amounts  pay- 

U  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

lEilce  effect  pursuant  to  section 

Act  on  June  1.  1983.  is  delayed 

a  law  enacted  in  1983.  the  ef- 

of  the  amendments  made  by 

be  delayed  beyond  October  1. 

same  number  of  months  as 

is  so  delayed. 


ByM 

S.  10.  A 
Reserve 
creased 
ability  of 
to  Congres! 
purposes: 
ing,  Housink, 


CRANSTON: 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
to  provide   for  the   in- 
re$ponsiveness   and   account- 
Federal  Reserve  System 
and  citizens,  and  for  other 
the  Committee  on  Bank- 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


Alt 


tie 


FEDERAL 

Mr. 


Congress 


give 

er  influence 
Board  and 
tary  policy 

The 
Reserve 
Congress 
fluence  in 


mentation 
place  a 
of  the 
its  policies 
irrespective 
ministrations 

The 
ing  my 
ent  with 
the 

Reserve 
ly  by 
accountabli  t 

The 
ently 
serve  Act, 
than   any 
The  Fed 
budget  is 
tions 
members 


Federal 


5 
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III.— EFFECTIVE  DATE 


.  MSEHVE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1983 

N.  Mr.  President,  I 
am   introducing   legislation    today   to 
and  the  President  great- 
over  the  Federal  Reserve 
lover  the  conduct  of  mone- 


purFose 
Reform 
aiid 


of  my  bill,  the  Federal 

Act  of  1983,  is  to  give 

the  President  greater  in- 

I  he  development  and  imple- 

of  monetary  policy  and  to 

rea  tonable  limit  on  the  ability 

Federal  Reserve  to  perpetuate 

and  its  monetary  thinking 

of  changes  in  elected  ad- 


funqamental  principle  underly- 
is  that  it  is  inconsist- 
r^resentative  democracy  for 
tremendous  power  of  the  Federal 
to  l>e  wielded  exclusive- 
individuals  who  are  politically 
to  no  one. 

Reserve  Board,  as  pres- 

estadlished  by  the  Federal  Re- 

^Joys  greater  independence 

executive   branch   agency. 

the  only  agency  whose 

subject  to  the  appropria- 

The  Fed  pays  itself.  Its 

sirve  14-year  terms,  virtually 

wi|,h  the  lifetime  terms  of  the 

which  average  out 


However,  imlike  the  Federal  courts, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  not 
created  by  the  Constitution.  The  Fed 
clearly  is  a  legislative  creature  of  Con- 
gress—there is  no  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  we  have  a  Fed. 

Presently,  Congress  exercises  virtu- 
ally no  oversight  of  the  Fed.  Should 
Congress  disagree  strongly  with  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy  there  are 
only  very  limited  opportiuilties  for 
Members  to  raise  concerns  in  an  effec- 
tive manner. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  presently 
constituted,  is  some  Frankenstein 
monster  running  amok. 

But  the  lack  of  political  accoimtabil- 
ity  by  those  who  decide  our  monetary 
policy  is  a  misservice  to  our  democra- 
cy. It  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  is  founded  and 
should  be  governed. 

Paul  Volcker,  the  present  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  repeatedly  has 
been  cited  as  the  most  powerful  man 
of  influence  over  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  my  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
be  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Volcker.  What  I 
have  said  and  will  say  are  criticisms  of 
the  institution  as  presently  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

For  various  reasons,  notably  the 
need  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  estab- 
lish its  credibility  with  the  financial 
markets,  Mr.  Volcker's  term  as  Chair- 
man has  been  marked  by  very  heavy 
reliance  upon  his  personal  credibility 
for  the  conduct  of  a  restrictive,  anti- 
inflationary  monetary  policy  which  is 
closely  identified  with  him  personally. 
In  that  regard  he  has  been  successful 
by  all  accounts. 

But  regardless  of  the  results 
achieved  by  Paul  Volcker,  reliance  on 
the  "cult  of  personality"  at  the  Fed  is 
dangerous  in  the  long  run,  contrary  to 
good  democratic  govenmient  and  un- 
dermines progress  toward  broad-based 
support  for  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy. 

I  will  repeat  that  my  remarks  are 
not  an  attack  on  Paul  Volcker.  He  has 
done  what  he  has  done  because,  as  he 
sees  it,  that  was  what  was  required  of 
him  by  circumstances  and  necessity. 

My  proposal  has  been  criticized  on 
the  grounds  that  it  could  subject  mon- 
etary policy  to  political  expediency, 
undermining  the  stability  of  our  mon- 
etary and  banking  system. 

Independence  from  politics,  howev- 
er, is  no  guarantee  of  wise,  soimd 
policy. 

Nor  has  the  so-called  independence 
of  the  Fed  rendered  it  immune  from 
occasional  suspicions  that  monetary 
policy  has  been  modified  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  election  year  needs  of 
incumbent  administrations. 

As  for  confidence  of  the  markets, 
that  ultimately  depends  upon  per- 
formance. 


Even  with  the  independence  of  the 
Fed,  the  markets  clearly  understand 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  resist  for 
only  a  time  the  widespread,  desperate 
needs  of  Government  and  the  econo- 
my, including  the  world  economy,  for 
additional  credit.  There  is  a  real  limit 
as  to  how  long  those  needs  can  go 
unmet  without  worse  disasters  occur- 
ring. Thus,  the  markets  see  as  inevita- 
ble the  Fed's  eventual  yielding. 

My  point  is  that  the  independence  of 
the  Fed  probably  produces  results  no 
different  from  those  that  would  be 
produced  imder  my  bill  with  two 
major  exceptions:  First,  there  would 
be  political  accountability  for  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy  and,  second, 
there  would  be  a  real  opportunity  to 
coordinate  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

Under  our  present  system,  there  is 
no  effective  way  for  our  Government 
to  coordinate  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  The  Reagan  administration 
marched  fiscal  policy  in  a  stimulative 
direction;  the  Fed  countermarched  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  result  ob- 
tained has  brought  double  trouble  to 
the  economy. 

Monetary  policy  is  important,  and  to 
paraphrase  Milton  Friedman,  it  is  too 
important  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
central  bankers. 

I  favor  abolishing  the  Fed  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  and  making  it  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

That  would  be  the  simplest,  most  ef- 
fective solution  to  the  plaguing  nation- 
al problem  of  division  of  responsibility 
for  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  when 
both  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  elected  administration. 

But,  realistically,  the  chance  of  get- 
ting such  a  drastic  change  enacted  at 
this  time  is,  I  recognize,  virtually  nil. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  require  the  Fed  to  get 
its  operating  funds  through  a  congres- 
sional appropriation,  the  procedure 
followed  by  all  other  executive  and  in- 
dependent agencies. 

Congressional  power  over  the  Fed's 
purse  would  for  the  first  time  make 
congressional  oversight  effective  when 
we  feel  the  Fed's  monetary  policy  is 
dangerously  off  track. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Reserve  gets 
its  operating  budget  independently  of 
Congress  from  the  Reserve's  surplus 
funds  account  which  derives  from 
profits  earned  on  its  open  market 
transactions. 

My  bill  would  give  the  President  a 
greater  voice  in  determining  monetary 
policy  by  returning  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  seat  he  once  held  on 
the  Fed's  Board.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  originally  was  designated  a 
member  of  the  Board  when  the  Fed 
was  established  in  1913,  but  his  seat 
was  abolished  in  1936. 

The  Secretary,  who  is  the  principal 
economic  figtire  in  the  executive 
branch,  should  sit  on  the  Fed  Board  of 
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Governors  so  that  an  administration 
can  have  a  formal  opportunity  to  push 
for  monetary  policies  consistent  with 
its  own  program.  The  Secretary's  pres- 
ence on  the  Fed  Board  would  provide  a 
greater  opportunity  for  coordination 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

The  bill  further  strengthens  the 
President's  voice  by  making  the  4-year 
term  of  the  Board's  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  coterminous  with  that 
of  the  President.  The  President  should 
be  able  to  name  a  Chairman  sympa- 
thetic to  his  economic  views  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  administration. 

Under  current  law,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  who  is  second  only  to  the 
President-ln  power  over  the  Nations 
economy,  is  always  a  holdover  from 
the  prior  administration. 

President  Reagan,  as  matters  now 
stand,  wiU  not  be  able  to  name  a 
Chairman  until  August  7  this  year 
when  the  term  of  Paul  Volcker.  who 
was  appointed  by  President  Carter  ex- 
pires. President  Reagan's  appointee,  in 
turn,  will  continue  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man nearly  3  years  into  the  next 
President's  term,  imless  my  reform  bill 
becomes  law. 

My  bill  also  proposes  to  shorten  the 
term  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
from  14  years  to  7  years.  It  would  not 
affect  the  terms  of  any  of  the  present 
incumbents. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  proposed 
actually  is  very  moderate.  Shortening 
the  terms  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  proposals  to  make  the  terms 
of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
coterminous  were  recommended  in 
1961  by  the  prestigious  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit. 

Placing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  Board  returns  to  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  an  Important  part 
of  its  original  structure.  The  reasons 
for  removing  the  Secretary  from  the 
Board  in  1936  are  not  entirely  clear.  In 
large  part,  it  occurred  at  the  insistance 
of  Senator  Carter  Glass  who  thought 
that  the  Secretary  contributed  very 
little  to  the  Board's  deliberations.  I 
think  to  the  contrary  that  there  must 
be  vastly  improved  commimications 
between  the  Fed  and  the  administra- 
tion. The  best  way  to  accomplish  this, 
short  of  placing  the  Fed  within  the 
Treasury,  is  to  make  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  a  voting  member  of  the 
Board  and  to  permit  the  President  to 
name  his  Chairman  at  that  start  of  his 
administration. 

Finally,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
assert  the  power  of  the  purse  over  the 
Fed.  Congress  should  remind  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  that  It  works  for 
all  the  people,  and  specifically  we 
must  remind  the  Board  and  its  em- 
ployees here  in  Washington  that  they 
are  our  representatives  in  the  Nation's 
banking  system,  and  are  not  acolytes 
of  a  self-perpetuating,  quasi-central 
banking  institution. 


I  have  confidence  that  monetary 
policy  arrived  at  through  democratic 
political  processes  can  serve  the 
Nation  better  and  more  consistently 
than  the  present  secretive  process  con- 
ducted within  a  very  small  enclave  of 
persons. 

I  know  that  the  process  of  poUtically 
responsible  determination  of  monetary 
policy  Is  not  easy,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  success  of  our  economic 
future  depends  upon  It.  It  is  not 
healthy  in  a  democracy  for  Important 
policymaking  to  become  aUenated 
from  the  general  public.  This  Is  hap- 
pening with  monetary  policy. 

Thus,  my  bill  really  Is  an  attempt  to 
achieve  sounder  monetary  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  It 
carefully  In  this  light. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  blU  be  printed  In  full  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  10 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Reserve 
System  Reform  Act  of  1983". 

BOARS  OF  GOVERIIORS  SUBJECT  TO 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  289)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "surplus  fund  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•general  fund  of  the  Treasury". 

(b)(1)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  12 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  243)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  sala- 
ries and  operating  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  the  Board  may  not 
expend  any  amount  not  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  such  authorization.  The  Board  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance,  operation,  or  protection  of 
any  building  owned  by  the  Board.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  from  retaining  amounts  held  by 
such  Board  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  using  such  amount  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
221  et  seq.)  other  than  for  Its  salaries  and 
operating  and  administrative  expenses. 

(c)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  244)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. ^,        .. 

(d)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1982. 


"(I)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  ex  officio: 
and 

"(2)  the  term  of  office  of  each  member 
shall  be  seven  years.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
242)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "term  of 
four  years"  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "until  such  time  as  the 
term  of  the  President  making  such  designa- 
tion shall  expire". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  individuals  appointed  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  designated  to 
serve  as  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 
OF  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
241)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "On  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Reform  Act- 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Matsu- 
WAGA,  Mr.  DeCowciki,  and  Mr. 
MrrcHELL): 
S.  11.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Veterans' 
Administration    Advisory    Committee 
on  Women  Veterans:  to  improve  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  programs;  to  extend 
the  period  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  to 
request  counseling  under  the  Veter- 
ans'    Administration     Readjustment 
Counseling  Program;  to  promote  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  certain 
health-care  personnel  in  the  Veterans' 
Administrations  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery:  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs;  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  an  epi- 
demiological study  of  long-term  health 
effects  in  veterans  of  exposure  to  ion- 
izing radiation  from  nuclear  test  deto- 
nations: and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS'  PROGRAMS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1S83 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am 
today  Introducing  for  myself  and  my 
Democratic  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  S. 
11  the  proposed  "Veterans'  Programs 
Improvement  Act  of  1983".  This  meas- 
ure, which  addresses  a  variety  of  issues 
relating  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  VA  benefits  and  services  has, 
as  its  basic  imderlying  purpose,  the 
continued  Improvement  of  the  agen- 
cy's ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. _    ^        ,     ,r   _t 

At  this  time  when  aU  Federal  efforts 
are  receiving  intense  scrutiny,  it  is  im- 
portant to  reflect  on  the  importance 
of  the  VA  and  the  benefits  and  serv- 
ices provided  through  that  agency. 
The  reponsibilities  we  have  to  those 
who  served  our  Nation  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  uniquely  Federal  ones.  No 
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RlfUtJUSTlfKIfT  COUHSXUIIG 

,  the  Congress  first  au- 
Ihe  VA  to  provide  readjust- 
to  Vietnam-era  veter- 
Pilblic  Law  96-22  which  took 
October  1.  1979.  Under  that 
Vietnam-era  veterans  had 
f^om  the  date  of  their  dis- 
if  discharged  prior  to  Octo- 
— the  situation  for  the  vast 
3f  Vietnam-era   veterans— 2 
that  date  or  until  Septem- 
.  to  request  counseling, 
the  period  of  eligibility  to 
readjustment  counseling  was 
in  Public  Law  97-72  by  3 
September  30,  1984.  This 
was  enacted  in  recognition 
that  the  VA's  program  for 
readjustment     counseling 
.  taken  a  considerable 
underway  and  become  ef- 
that  there  was  a  continu- 
for  the  services  offered  by 
.  In  addition  to  the  exten- 
he    eligibility    period,    the 
97-72  provision  also  man- 
VA  to  study  how  to  meet 
veterans'    readjustment 
the  September  30,  1984, 
expiration    date    and    to 
Import  to  Congress  by  April  1, 
plans  in  that  regard. 

the  measure  we  are 
today   contains   a   provi- 
on  307— that  would  extend 
-until  September  30,  1985— 
within  which  an  eligible 
make  an  initial  request  for 
counseling  from  the  VA 
months— until   October   1, 
date  by  which  the  VA  must 
he  Congress  on  the  agency's 
continuing  to  provide  read- 
counseling  after  the  expira- 
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rep]  iced 


the  Deputy  Administrator,  last 
August— a  further  extension  at  this 
time  would  seem  appropriate  in  order 
to  give  the  new  Administrator  and  his 
top  managers  sufficient  time  to  design 
and  accomplish  any  evaluation  or 
other  analysis  that  the  Administrator 
may  wish  to  have  before  making  any 
recommendation  on  plans  regarding 
the  future  of  the  program. 

Second,  and  in  a  similar  vein,  ex- 
tending the  period  between  the  due 
date  of  the  VA's  report  and  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  to  request  eligibility 
would  give  the  Congress  a  fair  chance 
to  review  various  alternatives  for  the 
future.  Under  the  deadlines  in  current 
law— under  which  the  report  is  due 
April  1.  1984,  and  the  eligibility  for 
new  participations  expires  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984— the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  would  have  only  45  days 
until  the  May  15  deadline  imposed  by 
section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  to 
consider  reporting  legislation  to 
extend  the  eligibility  date  or  otherwise 
to  address  the  future  of  the  VA's  read- 
justment counseling  effects. 

Third,  this  extension  would  give  the 
program  as  it  is  presently  in  place  the 
stability  necessary  to  identify  and 
serve  the  needs  of  eligible  veterans. 
Both  because  the  program  has  only  re- 
cently undergone  a  significant  expan- 
sion—nearly a  third  of  the  136  centers 
and  satellites  have  been  open  only  a 
year  or  less  at  this  time— and  because 
of  the  flux  in  top  VA  management  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  including 
major  changes  in  the  leadership  of  the 
readjustment  counseling  program— the 
program  has  only  now  reached  a  rela- 
tively stable  stage  from  which  services 
can  be  provided  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Fourth,  the  very  slow  development 
of  the  fee-for-services  component  of 
the  program  is  another  reason  for  pro- 
viding an  eligibility  period  extension. 
Under  the  fee-basis  component  of  the 
program  eligible  veterans  who  are 
unable  to  receive  counseling  at  vet 
center  facilities  can  receive  such  coun- 
seling from  providers  who  contract 
with  the  VA.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
the  agency  only  late  last  year  began  to 
make  that  program  element  function 
as  intended  by  the  Congress,  and  eligi- 
ble veterans  who  need  fee-basis  help 
should  be  accorded  the  opportunity  to 
receive  assistance  than  the  proposed 
extension  will  allow. 

Fifth,  Mr.  President,  as  a  final  point 
in  support  of  the  proposed  extension, 
it  appears  clear  that  the  need  for  read- 
justment counseling  among  some  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  is  a  continuing  one. 
The  national  salute  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans last  November  and  the  growing 
public  recognition  of  Vietnam  veterans 
have  been  important  in  allowing  many 
Vietnam  veterans  to  acltnowledge 
their  service  during  that  most  divisive 
period  and.  in  so  doing,  to  recognize 
that  they  have  some  unresolved  feel- 
ings about  their  service  and  the  recog- 


nition—or more  frequently,  lack  of 
recognition— they  received  for  that 
service  from  their  fellow  citizens. 

This  is  a  healthy  phenomenon,  one 
that  should  be  fostered,  and  the  vet 
center  program  offers  a  major  way  for 
them  to  come  to  grips  with  these  feel- 
ings. The  1-year  extension  is  proposed 
with  that  goal  in  mind. 

PRKVEHnVE  HXALTHCAM 

Mr.  President,  the  skyrocketing  cost 
of  health  care  in  the  United  States  has 
become  an  enormous  problem,  and  ef- 
fective steps  must  be  taken  to  address 
the  problem. 

One  of  the  most  promising  means  to 
combat  inflation  in  health-care  costs  is 
to  shift  the  emphasis  in  health-care 
services  more  toward  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  maintenance  of  health 
rather  than  focusing  single-mindedly 
on  treating  illnesses  and  injuries  after 
they  occur.  Many  public  health  ex- 
perts are  convinced,  and  I  agree,  that 
such  an  emphasis  would  significantly 
improve  health  in  the  long  nin  and.  at 
the  same  time,  result  in  significant 
long-term  savings  for  individuals  and 
also  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole- 
through  reduced  demand  for  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  less  ab- 
senteeism on  the  job  due  to  illness, 
and  a  decreased  demand  on  income- 
supplement  programs.  Despite  the  ob- 
vious advantages  of  emphasizing  pre- 
ventive health-care  services,  in  most 
segments  of  oiu-  health-care  system 
the  financial  Incentives  are  arrayed 
against  the  provision  of  preventive 
services.  Health-care  providers  gener- 
ally are  paid  only  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  those  who  are  sick  or  in- 
jured, and  the  development  of  preven- 
tive health-care  services  has  thus 
lagged. 

In  the  VA,  health-care  services  are 
generally  available  only  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  disabilities— two  ex- 
ceptions are  authority  for  sickle  cell 
screening  in  section  651  of  title  38  and 
participation  in  Government  inununi- 
zation  programs  in  section  612(j).  In 
1979,  in  section  105  of  Public  Law  96- 
22.  Congress  gave  the  VA  express  au- 
thority in  a  new  subchapter  VII  in 
chapter  71  of  title  38  to  conduct  a  pre- 
ventive health-care  services  pilot  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  years  1980  through 
1984.  Under  this  pilot  program,  pre- 
ventive health-care  services  may  be 
provided  to  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  rated  50  percent  or 
more  disabling  and  to  veterans  receiv- 
ing care  and  treatment  involving  a 
service-connected  disability.  In  con- 
jimction  with  this  pilot  program,  the 
VA  was  authorized  to  conduct  studies 
to  assess  the  advantages  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  preventive  services.  Un- 
fortunately, the  VA  has  done  virtually 
nothing  to  utilize  this  authority. 

The  form  of  the  legislation  enacted 
in  section  105  was  a  compromise  de- 
rived from  broader,  mandatory  preven- 


tive health-care  authorities  that  I  had 
authored  and  the  Senate  had  passed 
in  the  94th  and  95th  Congresses.  "This 
pUot  program  authority  has  just  less 
than  2  years  left  to  run  at  this  point, 
and  the  VA  has  no  plans  for  any  sig- 
nificant action  under  it  in  this  fiscal 
year  or  in  fiscal  year  1984.  Thus  as  we 
near  the  end  of  the  soK»Ued  pUot 
phase.  It  seems  clear  that  we  are  going 
to  learn  little  more  than  we  already 
know  about  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
viding   such    preventive    health-care 
services  in  the  VA.  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  the  pilot  program  authority  is 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1984  could  be  expected  to  discour- 
age the  mounting  of  any  current  ef- 
forts to  develop  and  implement  pre- 
ventive services  that  could  be  expected 
to  achieve  pay-offs  in  the  form  of 
better  health  and  cost  savings  only 
after  the  services  have  been  in  place 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  agency's  disappointing  perform- 
ance in  this  regard  has  been  the  result 
of  insufficient  commitment  to  preven- 
tive health  care  on  the  part  of  the  VA 
and  its  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  and  of  the  fact  that  DM&S 
has  in  recent  years  been  confronted 
with  many  difficult  competing  choices 
for  available  appropriations,  a  situa- 
tion which  has  tended  to  work  against 
decisions  to  undertake  any  new  ef- 
forts. .    ^    . 

Mr.  President,  the  VA's  foot  drag- 
ging on  this  issue  is  counterproductive 
to  good  health  care  and  to  cost-effec- 
tive health  care.  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  importance  that  the  agency  recog- 
nize the  potential  of  providing  such 
services  and  begin  to  develop  and  pro- 
vide them  substantially,  at  least  on  a 
selective  basis,  section  302  of  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  would  chance  the 
authority      to      provide      preventive 
health-care  services  from  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  a  permanent  authority  and  re- 
quire that  preventive  health-care  serv- 
ices that  the  VA  considers  feasible  and 
appropriate  be  provided  to  veterans 
with      service-cormected      disabilities 
rated  50  percent  or  more  disabling  and 
to  those  receiving  VA  care  and  treat- 
ment for  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. This  provision  would  require  the 
provision  of  at  least  one  preventive 
service  on  a  systematic  basis— such  as 
hypertension  screening,  nutrition  or 
substance-abuse  education,  or  glauco- 
ma   testing— to    those    veterans    for 
whom  the  VA  already  has  a  fuU  medi- 
cal-care responsibility,  as  in  the  case 
of  50-percent-or-more  disabled  veter- 
ans, or  whom  the  VA  is  in  the  process 
of  treating  for  their  service-connected 
disabilities. 

With  respect  to  this  program,  the 
VA's  discretionary  authority  in  section 
663(a)(2)  of  title  38  to  conduct  studies 
to  assess  the  medical  advantages  and 
cost-effectiveness  or  providing  preven- 
tive health-care  services  would  be 
made  mandatory.  This  would  help  to 


insure  that  appropriate  advantage  is 
taken— to  the  benefit  of  VA  patients 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole— of  the 
VA's  unique  capabUity  as  the  Nation's 
largest.  centraUy  managed  health-care 
system  to  conduct  well-controlled,  sci- 
entific studies  of  the  effects  of  provid- 
ing new  and  Innovative  forms  of  care 
such  as  preventive  services. 

In  addition,  section  601  of  title  38— 
the  section  which  contains  definitions 
relating  to  VA  health-services— would 
be  amended  to  include  preventive 
health-care  services  as  part  of  medical 
services  and  thus  provide  a  statutory 
basis  for  providing  such  services  to  all 
veterans  receiving  VA  care  on  an  inpa- 
tient or  outpatient  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  that  this 
latter  provision  would  not  require  that 
any  specific  type  of  preventive  services 
be  provided  to  any  individual  or  cate- 
gory of  individuals.  Under  this  section 
601  amendment,  all  decisions  regard- 
ing what  particular  forms  of  preven- 
tive health  care  to  provide  to  which 
patients  would  remain  the  provmce  of 
the  VA  and  its  health-care  profession- 

Mr  President,  we  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn  about  the  best  way  to  provide 
preventive  health-care  services  and 
the  cost-effectiveness  and  practicality 
of  various  services.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  significant  role  for  such  services 
that  already  are  known  to  be  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  cost-effective,  and 
the  enactment  of  the  provisions  I  have 
just  outlined  will  provide  a  basis  for 
needed  further  development  withm 
the  VA.  Together,  the  amendments 
that  section  302  of  this  bill  would 
make  would  expand  the  opportunities 
for  the  furnishing  of  preventive  serv- 
ices and  express  a  clear  congressional 
mandate  and  expectotion  that  mean- 
ingful efforts  to  develop  and  provide 
such  services— and  to  conduct  appro- 
priate studies  of  their  effectiveness- 
will  be  undertaken. 

To  the  extent  that  those  opportuni- 
ties are  used  wisely,  the  VA  will  be 
making  valuable  and  economical  con- 
tributions both  to  improving  the 
health  of  veteran  patients  and  to 
meeting  the  national  need  for  more  In- 
formation on  the  long-term  effective- 
ness of  various  types  of  preventive 
health-care  services 


WOMER  vrrERANS 

Mr.  President,  on  September  24, 
1982,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
completed  a  report— GAO  HRD-82- 
98— that  had  been  requested  by  my 
good  friend  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
regarding  the  VA's  efforts  to  provide 
benefits  and  services  to  women  veter- 
ans. This  is  an  issue  of  growing  impor- 
tance as  women  continue  to  make  up  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and.  in  time,  of  the  veteran  popula- 
tion. ^  ,  . 

Although  the  GAO  report  focused 
directly  only  on  medical  benefits  for 
women    veterans,    its    findings    high- 


lighted the  fact  that,  because  the  VA's 
target  population  has  been  so  pre- 
domlnatly  male  over  the  years,  there 
are  many  shortcomings  at  present  in 
the  agency's  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  women  veterans. 

Iti.  President,  many  of  the  spedilc 
concerns  identified  by  the  GAO  in  the 
health-care  area  are  being  addressed 
by  the  VA  and  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  is  to  maintain  oversight  of 
these  efforts  so  as  to  ensure  that  they 
are  effective.  In  this  regard.  I  want  to 
note  my  concern— which  I  expressed 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Harry  N.  Walters,  at  his  recent 
confirmation  hearing— that  the  VA 
had  indicated  that  it  would  take  as 
long  as  eighteen  months  to  collect 
data  on  Its  present  procedures  and 
practices  on  providing  health  care  to 
women  veterans. 

Attempting  to  remedy  the  various 
specific  problems  identified  by  GAO  is 
not  Itself  a  sufficient  response  to  bring 
about  the  institutional  change  of  per- 
ception and  awareness  that  the 
changes  in  the  make-up  of  the  veteran 
population  caU  for.  To  assist  In  that 
regard,  section  201  of  the  measure  we 
are  introducing  would  establish  a 
'Veterans'  Admlnstratlon  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  Veterans. "  This 
entity,  to  be  comprised  of  Individuals 
from  outside  the  VA  with  expertise  in 
various  areas  relevant  to  women  veter- 
ans, would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Administrator. 

In  fact,  I  understand  that  Adminis- 
trator   Walters,    who    expressed    his 
Commitment  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing to  addressing  the  needs  of  women 
veterans,  is  actively  considering  estab- 
lishing a  slmUar  body  through  admin- 
istrative action  and  that  he  has  taken 
other   steps,   including   appointing   a 
special    assistant,    a    major    part    of 
whose  duties  will  be  to  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator    on     issues     relating    to 
women  veterans.  I  applaud  hun  for 
these  steps  and  see  the  proposal  for  a 
statutory  advisory  committee  as  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  his  efforts.  In  addition 
to   advising   the   Administrator,    this 
group  will  have  an  ongoing  responsi- 
bility to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
appropriate  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. Through  such  reports,  the  Con- 
gress wiU  be  kept  apprised  of  the  agen- 
cy's efforts  and  will  have  an  independ- 
ent   basis    for    learning    of    matters 
within  the  VA  that  require  administra- 
tive or  legislative  attention. 

Mr.  President,  section  202  of  the  bill 
Includes  a  provision,  derived  from  one 
that  I  first  Introduced  last  Congress, 
that  would  provide  a  basis  for  eligible 
women  veterans  to  receive  outpatient 
care  from  private  providers,  at  VA  ex- 
pense, for  the  treatment  of  non-serv- 
ice-connected gender-related  condi- 
tions. This  provision  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  June  as  part  of  a  VA 
health-care  measure  but  was  not  m- 
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I  agreed  to  that  approach 
shortly  thereafter  the  GAO 
report  finding  that  the  VA 
unable— either  through  in- 
or  the  use  of  other  ex- 
meet  the  needs 
^omen  veterans  for  gender- 
care.  This  report  has 
nne  that  there  is  a  real  need 
l|Bsis  authority  for  the  fore- 
while  the  VA  takes  the 
to  evaluate  the  likely 
1  rom    women    veterans    for 
care  and  to  acquire  the 
to  meet  the  demand, 
fee-basis  authority,  it  Is 
the  situation  found  by  the 
lot  improve  for  a  long  time, 
in  light  of  the  18  months 
indicated  it  will  need  just 
data  on  the  current  situa- 
the  VA  can  demonstrate 
that   this   situation   no 
I  would  be  willing  to 
the  necessity  for  continuing 
>xtraordinary   fee-basis  au- 
until  such  time,  such  au- 
leeded  if  the  VA  is  to  offer 
r  Einge  of  services  to  male  and 


f  ui  ure 
necessary 


related 
neceisary 
s'ich 


has 


vet  >rans. 
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as  a  final  point  on 
relating   to   women 
am  pleased  to  note  that  my ' 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouve) 
his  support  for  their  en- 
look  forward  to  working 
on  these  matters  and  on 
the  GAO  report. 


FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

provision  in  the  measure  that  I  am 
intrpducing— section  501— would 
sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
role  of  the  Administrator 
Affairs— specifically  that 
Administrator  should  be  designat- 
of  the  Cabinet,  should 
participate  in  Cabinet  meetings, 
be  the  principal  adviser  to 
nt  on  all  matters  relating 
and  their  dependents. 

for  over  50  years,  the 

Administration  has  been  the 

i^eral  agency  with  respon- 

providing  benefits  and  serv- 

and  their  survivors. 

agency's  principal  mission  is  de- 

coficisely  and  eloquently  in  the 

Abraham    Lincoln    in    his 

in^gural  address— "to  care  for 

shall  have  borne  the  battle 

widow,  and  his  orphan."  It 

the  VA  that  the  United 

its    historical    commlt- 

p^vide  health  care  and  com- 

to  veterans  disabled  during 


the 
tlie 


Pres  ident. 


ve  terans 


his 


mitets 


their  service,  assistance  to  tlie  survi- 
vors of  those  who  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice,  and  readjustment  assistance 
to  all  those  who  serve  honorably  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  periods  of 
war. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  VA's 
special  responsibility  for  meeting  vet- 
erans needs,  it  serves  very  important 
national  defense  functions.  Major 
commitments  made  by  the  Nation  to 
its  veterans  are  directly  fulfilled 
through  the  VA.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  VA,  is  seen  as 
being  unwilling  or  unable  to  honor 
commitments  made  to  those  who  have 
served  the  Nation  in  the  past,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
able  to  attract  or  retain  the  men  and 
women  needed  to  maintain  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  Honoring  such  com- 
mitments faithfully  and  effectively, 
therefore,  is  not  only  a  moral  obliga- 
tion but  an  important  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 

Through  its  health-care  system  the 
VA  serves  a  further,  tangible  national 
defense  function.  VA  hospital  and 
medical  resources  are  the  first  backup 
to  the  health-care  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  time  of  war  or 
other  national  emergency  involving 
military  conflict.  This  logical  and  im- 
portant role  of  the  VA  was  codified 
last  year  in  Public  Law  97-174.  Should 
the  need  arise,  the  VA  must  be  ready 
to  provide  critically  needed  assistance 
to  DOD,  the  health-care  resources  of 
which  would  be  totally  inadequate  to 
care  for  large  numbers  of  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  50 
years,  the  VA  has  been  the  principal 
Federal  agency  with  responsibility  for 
providing  benefits  and  services  to  vet- 
erans. Today,  there  are  nearly  30  mil- 
lion veterans  and  about  66  million  de- 
pendents or  survivors  of  veterans. 
Among  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, only  DOD  has  more  employees 
than  the  VA,  and  the  VA's  budget- 
around  $25  billion— ranks  sixth  among 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
The  VA  operates  the  largest  centrally 
managed  health-care  system  in  the 
United  States  and  administers  the 
largest  direct  insurance  program  in 
the  country.  The  VA  will  be  distribut- 
ing over  $13  billion  in  income  mainte- 
nance payments  and  approximately 
$1.7  billion  in  education,  training,  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  payments  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  operates  one  of  the 
Federal  Government's  two  major 
home  loan  guaranty  programs,  with 
over  4  million  loans  currently  guaran- 
teed; and  operates  108  national  ceme- 
teries, and  provides  burial  assistance 
for  nearly  350,000  deceased  veterans 
annually. 

In  light  of  the  VA's  size  and  impor- 
tance, the  agency  and  its  programs 
should  be  accorded  appropriate  recog- 
nition, status,  and  treatment  within 
the  executive  branch.  Too  often  this 
has  not  been  the  case. 


In  the  past,  the  VA  has  frequently 
been  relegated  to  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant role  within  the  executive  branch, 
with  the  Administrator  having  little  or 
no  access  to  the  President  or  other  top 
officials  in  the  White  House.  This  was 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
former  VA  Administrator  Robert 
Nlmmo,  who  was  often  precluded  from 
meaningful  participation  In  matters 
affecting  the  VA,  particularly  budget 
matters.  For  example,  in  September 
1981,  2  months  after  Mr.  Nimmo  took 
office,  the  President,  with  no  advance 
consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
decided  to  submit  revisions  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  for  the  VA.  re- 
ducing certain  major  VA  accounts, 
such  as  the  medical  care  account  and 
medical  and  prosthetics  research  ac- 
counts, to  levels  substantially  below 
those  that  the  President  had  earlier 
agreed  to  in  the  context  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware.  Mr.  Nimmo  did  not  even 
meet  with  President  Reagan  until  very 
late  in  his  tenure  as  Administrator. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
current  Administrator,  Harry  Walters, 
appears  to  be  committed  to  reversing 
this  situation— he  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent shortly  before  his  confirmation 
hearing  and  has  pledged  his  strong  in- 
tention to  maintain  his  access  to  top 
officials  in  the  White  House.  However, 
the  VA  Administrator's  access  to  the 
President  and  the  White  House  should 
not  rise  or  fail  on  the  basis  of  the  ag- 
gressiveness and  other  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  Administrator.  It  should 
flow  from  the  status  of  the  position  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  importance 
of  the  VA  mission. 

To  preclude  recurrence  of  the  rel- 
egation of  the  VA  to  a  relatively  insig- 
nificant role  within  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  Administrator  having 
little  or  no  access  to  the  President  or 
other  top  officials  in  the  White  House, 
the  VA  should  be  elevated  to  Cabinet- 
level  status.  Such  a  step  would  insure 
that  the  head  of  the  VA  would  partici- 
pate in  top  administration  discussions 
and  decisions  which  in  turn  should 
result  in  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  expertise  between  the  VA 
and  other  Government  departments. 
It  would  mean  greater  recognition  of 
the  impact  of  general  governmental 
decisions  on  the  VA's  ability  to  fulfill 
its  mission. 

It  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  important  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities, under  section  220  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  for  seeking  to 
achieve  the  maximum  feasible  effec- 
tiveness and  coordination  of  all  Feder- 
al programs  and  activities  affecting 
veterans— including  those  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other 
agencies,  as  well  as  by  the  VA.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  also  charged  in  that 


same  provision  with  actively  promot- 
ing the  effective  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  aU  laws  and  regiUa- 
tions  providing  for  special  consider- 
ation, emphasis,  or  preference  for  vet- 
erans. These  responsibilities  need  to 
be  carried  out  far  more  effectively  and 
aggressively  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  Cabinet  status  for  the  head 
of  the  VA  would  promote  needed 
interaction  with  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive branch  departments. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  this  provision  would  not  man- 
date the  designation  of  the  Adminis- 
trator as  a  Cabinet  member.  The  Cabi- 
net consists  of  executive  branch  de- 
partment heads  and  certain  other  offi- 
cials designated  by  the  President.  Nei- 
ther the  Cabinet  nor  its  membership 
were  established  by  the  Congress. 
Thus.  I  believe  it  preferable  at  this 
time,  in  striking  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  prerogatives  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  to  exer- 
cise congressional  restraint  with  re- 
spect to  the  composition  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Legislation  mandating  a  specific 
official's  membership  or  participation 
in  the  Cabinet  should,  I  believe,  be 
considered  an  extraordinary  remedy  to 
be  pursued  only  as  a  last  resort. 

However,  I  consider  it  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  make  its 
\  iew  known  regarding  the  advisability 
and  desirability  of  elevating  a  particu- 
lar official  to  Cabinet  membership.  In 
the  case  of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  believe  that  a  very 
strong,  clear  case  exists  for  the  Con- 
gress to  express  such  a  view. 

RADIATION  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  STUDY  AND 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Mr.  President,  section  601  of  the  bUl 
we  are  introducing  today  would  re- 
quire the  VA  to  conduct,  through  a 
contract    with    a    public    or    private 
entity,  an  epidemiological  study  of  vet- 
erans exposed  to  radiation  during  the 
nuclear    weapons    test    program    or 
during   service    with    the   occupation 
forces  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  fol- 
lowing   World    War    II.    This    study 
would  focus  on  identifiable  prevalent 
illnesses  in  the  veterans  and  genetic  or 
congential  problems  in  their  natural 
children.  The  VA  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  review  and  analy- 
sis of  literature  relating  to  long-term 
adverse  health  effects  in  humans  of 
exposure  to  radiation.  Under  the  pro- 
vision,   the    President    would    be    re- 
quired to  direct  the  VA  to  consult  and 
actively  coordinate  with  other  Federal 
Government  entities  involved  in  radi- 
ation exposure-related  studies  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  that  effort. 
The  study  and  literature  review  are 
very  similar  to  those  that  the  VA  Is  re- 
quired to  conduct,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-151  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
97-72,  with  respect  to  the  exposure  of 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  to  agent  orange. 
There  is  one  key  difference:  Whereas 
the  VA  had  the  option  of  conducting 


the  agent  orange  epidemiological 
study  by  contract— an  option  which 
only  after  3  years  had  elapsed  since 
enactment  of  that  law,  the  VA  finaUy 
recently  decided,  as  I  and  many  others 
had  urged  to  pursue— S.  11  would  re- 
quire that  the  VA  itself  not  carry  out 
this  radiation  epidemiological  study 
but  rather  contract  with  an  outside 
entity  for  its  design  and  conduct. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  VA's  efforts  on 
the  issue  of  agent  orange,  I  believe 
that  those  efforts,  now  at  long  last  un- 
derway, come  closer  to  what  the  VA 
should  be  doing  to  resolve  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  troubling  issue  than  does  the 
agency's  attention  to  resolving  issues 
relating  to  the  health  effects  in  veter- 
ans' exposed  to  radiation  and  the 
impact  of  such  exposure  on  those  vet- 
erans and  their  offspring.  The  attitude 
that  has  seemed  to  prevail  among 
some  within  the  VA  on  the  radiation 
issue  is  that  basically  the  matter  is 
closed  with  no  questions  left  unan- 
swered. I  do  not  accept  that  analysis. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  VA  should. 

Certainly,  there  is  an  ever-growing 
body  of  information— most  based  on 
foUowup  study  of  the  health  history 
of  the  Japanese  exposed  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki— about  the  health  ef- 
fects of  radiation  exposure.  However, 
there  is  very  little  information  specifi- 
cally related  to  the  veterans  exposed 
during  the  weapons  test  program  or. 
for  that  matter,  to  the  nonmiUtary 
personnel  exposed  to  radiation  from 
those  tests,  such  as  the  citizens  in 
Utah  who  are  currently  engaged  in 
litigation  on  the  question  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's liability  for  the  health 
problems  that  they  contend  were 
caused  by  their  exposure. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  central 
questions  relating  to  the  veterans'  ex- 
posure to  radiation  that  must  be  an- 
swered—what was  the  level  of  their  ex- 
posure  and   what   are   the   probable 
health  effects  of  that  level  of  expo- 
sure. A  scientifically  valid  epidemio- 
logical study  such  as  is  proposed  in  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  can  help  supply 
part  of  the  equation— namely,  what  is 
the  current  health  status  of  the  veter- 
ans who  were  present  at  the  Pacific 
and  Nevada  test  sites  or  In  Hiroshima 
and    Nagasaki,    what    is    the    health 
status  of  their  natural  children,  and 
how  does  the  health  status  of  these 
veterans  and  their  children  compare 
to  that  of  persons  not  exposed  to  radi- 
ation   from    nuclear    weapons.    Until 
such  information  is  available  or  until 
there  are  irrefutable  answers  to  the 
questions  about  the  level  of  the  veter- 
ans' exposure  and  the  effects  of  such 
exposure,  many  of  these  veterans  and 
their  survivors  will  continue  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  receiving  appropri- 
ate treatment  from  the  VA  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  general. 

Because  veterans  who  were  exposed 
to  radiation  are  barred  by  the  Feres 


doctrine  from  bringing  suit  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  against  the 
Government  for  damages  related  to 
their  exposure,  the  VA  claims  adjudi- 
cation process  is  at  present  their  only 
recourse  and,  because  of  a  provision  in 
title   38.   United  States  Code,   court 
review  of  VA  decisions  on  claims  for 
benefits  is  precluded.  Thus,  veterans 
exp<Med  to  radiation  and  their  survi- 
vors have  a  very  narrowly  conscribed  - 
opportunity  for  redress.  Although  we 
will  continue  with  our  attempts  to 
enact   legislation    to   permit    judicial 
review  of  VA  decisions,  it  is  imperative 
that   the    agency    administering    the 
only  remedy  currently  available  be. 
and  be  perceived  as  being,  as  prepared 
as  possible  to  give  claims  from  veter- 
ans exposed  to  radiation  and  their  sur- 
vivors full  and  fair  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve the  study  and  literature  review 
that  would  be  mandated  by  this  provi- 
sion would  provide  the  VA  with  criti- 
cal, presently  unavailable  information 
relating  directly  to  the  veteran  popu- 
lation, thereby  equipping  the  agency 
to  resolve  the  veterans'  claims  more 
fairly. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  study  and  literature  review,, 
some  wUl  imdoubtedly  say  that  fur- 
ther study  is  simply  unnecessary  and 
that  all  information  needed  about  the 
effects  of  radiation  is  available.  How- 
ever, those  taking  that  position  wlU  be 
divided  as  to  why  they  believe  as  they 
do.  Some  may  well  assert  that  the 
VA's  claims  decision  record  on  veter- 
ans exposed  to  radiation  is  correct  and 
that  further  study  will  only  confirm 
that    position.    Others    may    just    as 
likely  contend  the  opposite— that  the 
VA  is  consistently  wrong  in  its  adjudi- 
cation of  claims  from  these  veterans 
and  their  survivors  but  not  because  of 
a  lack  of  information;  rather  they  will 
maintain   that   the   VA's   position   is 
driven  by  an  unwillingness  to  provide 
these  veterans  and  their  survivors  the 
redress    they    are   due.    Without    at- 
tempting to  reconcQe  the  viewpoints— 
the    proposed    study    and    literature 
review  are  far  better  suited  to  that 
task-I  believe  that  the  wide  diver- 
gence  between   these   positions   sup- 
ports  the   need   for   the   study    and 

review. 

Mr.  President,  with  further  refer- 
ence to  the  need  for  the  proposed 
study  and  literature  review,  I  note 
that  the  orphan  drug  legislation,  legis- 
lation that  I  cosponsored  and  that  was 
enacted  earlier  this  month  as  Public 
Law  97-414.  includes  provisions  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  first,  to  conduct  re- 
search and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  relationship  between  exposure  to 
iodine- 131  from  a  nuclear  detonation 
and  the  development  of  thyroid 
cancer,  and  second,  to  devise  and  pub- 
lish radioepidemiological  tables  that 
set  forth  the  Ukelihood  that  a  person 
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who  was  e  cposed  to  a  specified  level  of 
radiation  i  ind  who  later  develops  a  ra- 
diation-rel  ited  cancer  developed  such 
a  cancer  \s  a  result  of  the  radiation 
exposure.  These  are  worthwhile  un- 
dertakings and  I.  along  with  my  col- 
league fnm  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
author  of  the  relevant  provisions  in 
the  new  1  iw.  and  others  in  the  Con- 
gress who  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  long-term  health  effects  of 
exposure  to  radiation,  look  forward  to 
reviewing  the  results  of  the  Secre- 
tary's ef f o  -ts  to  fulfill  the  mandates  of 
the  law.  T  le  work  product  that  will  be 
developed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  these  provisions  will  not,  however, 
provide  th  s  type  of  information  specif- 
ic to  the  radiation-exposed  veterans 
that  is  needed  by  the  VA  at  this  time. 
Thus,  the  beneral  efforts  mandated  by 
Public  Lai  /  97-414  and  the  provisions 
in  the  bil  we  are  introducing  today 
are,  in  m:  <  view,  complementary  and 
fully  comi  atible. 

Mr.  Pre  iident,  I  also  want  to  note 
that  the  ^  ational  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  current  y  engaged  in  conducting  a 
mortality  study  of  approximately 
55,000  vel  erans  who  participated  in 
various  atomic  tests.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  this  study  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  tl  le  ongoing  quest  for  answers 
to  questions  about  the  health  effects 
in  veterais  of  exposure  to  low-level 
ionizing  ruliation  from  participation 
in  the  nu<  tear  test  program,  the  focus 
on  morta  ity  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
Thus,  the  study  we  propose  would  be 
charged  w  Ith  determining  the  relative 
morbidity  of  the  veteran  population 
and  the  e?  istence  of  genetic  or  congen- 
tial  defect  i  among  these  veterans'  nat- 
ural child!  en. 

Mr.  Pre  Ident,  there  is  a  final  point 
that  I  wi  h  to  make  regarding  these 
proposals  for  further  study  on  the 
status  of  I  r.s.  veterans  exposed  to  radi- 
ation. Th !  Associated  Press  reported 
on  Januai  y  13,  1983,  that  the  British 
Defense  liinistry  is  going  to  survey 
the  healtli  history  of  12,000  Britons— 
both  form  er  military  personnel  and  ci- 
vilians—w  lo  took  part  in  British 
atomic  tests  that  were  conducted  in 
the  Pacif  i ;  and  in  Australia  during  the 
1950's.  In  the  AP  wire  story  about  this 
effort,  a  Defense  Ministry  representa- 
tive was  (|uoted  as  saying  that  infor- 
mation at  out  the  British  atomic  tests 
iidicates  that  test  personnel 
subjected  to  any  significant 
health  rls  is.  But  it  is  recognized  that 
it  is  desiiable  to  test  the  validity  of 
asseisment."  Without  comment- 
ing on  th ;  assessment  of  whether  the 
tests  subj(  (cted  the  participants  to  risk, 
;asy  to  agree  with  the  latter 
point  tha .  the  validity  of  that  assess- 
ment shot  lid  be  tested. 

approach  is  as  valid  for  U.S. 
it  is  as  valid  for 


"clearly 
were  not 


Such  ar 


service  p<rsonnel  as 
British  pc  rsonnel. 


CXIfRlC  AKS  COIfCERrrAL  DISABIUTIKS  RKTORT 

Mr.  President,  section  602  of  our  bill 
is  designed  to  help  address  the  issue  of 
possible  genetic  or  congenital  effects 
from  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
from  nuclear  detonations  or  to  dioxin 
as  found  in  herbicides  used  in  Viet- 
nam. These  are  issues  that  have  re- 
ceived significant  attention  in  recent 
months  and  years  as  veterans  have  ex- 
pressed their  concerns  that  the  ad- 
verse health  effects  of  their  exposure 
to  radiation  or  dioxin  could  have  con- 
sequences for  their  children. 

Without  attempting  to  resolve  those 
questions  at  this  point— studies  al- 
ready underway  or  in  the  plarming 
stages  or  such  as  the  study  proposed 
in  section  601  of  this  bill  are  the  ap- 
propriate means  to  gather  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  provide  answers— I 
am  concerned  that,  in  the  event  that  a 
connection  is  found  between  genetic  or 
congenital  defects  and  veterans'  expo- 
sure to  such  hazards,  there  is  no  clear 
basis  under  ciurent  law  for  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  provide  benefits  and 
services  to  those  suffering  such  prob- 
lems—either to  veterans  for  genetic 
damage,  including  a  genetic  inability 
to  have  any  children  and  genetic 
damage  making  the  parenting  of  chil- 
dren inadvisable  because  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  veteran's  children 
would  have  genetic  damage  or  congen- 
ital defects,  or  to  veterans'  children 
for  genetic  or  congenital  problems. 
For  example,  the  VA's  Board  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals,  the  final  appellate  au- 
thority on  veterans'  claims  for  bene- 
fits, has  determined  that  genetic 
damage  to  a  veteran  is  not  a  disability 
for  which  service-coruaected  disability 
compensation  may  be  awarded,  and 
there  is  no  provision  in  title  38  to  pro- 
vide any  monetary  benefits  or  health- 
care services  to  a  veteran's  child  who 
has  birth  defects  even  if  it  were  to  be 
demonstrated  that  such  defects  were 
the  result  of  damage  incurred  in 
active-duty  service  to  the  veteran-par- 
ent's genes. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  give  the 
Congress  some  basis  for  addressing 
these  issues  in  the  future,  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
would  direct  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  submit  a  report, 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment,  to  the  two  Commiitees  on 
Veterans  Affairs.  The  report  would  set 
forth  possible  alternative  approaches 
to  providing  Federal  benefits  and  serv- 
ices to  the  veterans  exposed  during 
their  military  service  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation from  nuclear  detonation,  dioxin 
as  found  in  herbicides  used  in  Viet- 
nam, or  other  hazardous  .substances 
and.  possible  alternative  approaches  to 
providing  Federal  benefits  and  services 
to  the  natural  children  of  such  veter- 
ans. This  report  would  not  deal  with 
whether  there  is  a  basis  for  providing 
benefits  and  services  at  this  time. 
Rather,  the  emphasis  would  be  on  set- 


ting forth  and  providing  an  analysis  of 
alternative  approaches  in  the  event 
the  Congress  wishes  to  move  toward 
making  a  decision  to  provide  such  ben- 
efits and  services  in  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain veterans  or  certain  exposures. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Congress 
have  such  alternatives  before  it  in  ad- 
vance of  the  study  results  that  could 
form  the  basis  for  providing  benefits 
and  services— such  as  the  Vietruun  vet- 
eran offspring  birth  defects  study 
being  conducted  at  present  by  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control.  Such  ad- 
vance recommendations  from  the  VA 
as  this  bill  would  require  be  developed 
would  facilitate  a  more  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  various 
alternatives  allowing  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  and  assess  all  of 
their  ramifications  free  from  the  time 
pressures  and  the  emotionally  charged 
atmosphere  that  may  be  generated  by 
study  reports  providing  definitive  an- 
swers. It  would  likewise  be  more  desir- 
able for  the  VA  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  develop  alternatives  in  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  careful  evaluation 
and  analysis. 

TRANSPER  OP  CERTAIN  HEALTH-CARE  PERSOIflfEL 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  com- 
mitted to  insuring  that  the  VA  has  the 
ability  to  recruit  and  retain  sufficient 
qualified  persoimel  to  staff  the  many 
facilities  of  the  agency's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Without  suf- 
ficient qualified  persormel.  DM&S 
cannot  fulfill  its  mission  of  providing 
quality  health  care  to  eligible  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  President,  health-care  personnel 
working  in  DM&S  are  presently  em- 
ployed under  one  of  two  personnel  sys- 
tems. Under  current  law,  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  optometrists,  podia- 
trists, physicians  assistants,  and  ex- 
panded-function  dental  auxiliaries  are 
employed  under  a  special  DM&S  per- 
sonnel system  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  This  system  was  estab- 
lished in  1946  when  DM&S  was  first 
established  by  statute  as  a  separate  de- 
partment within  the  VA.  All  other 
health-care  personnel  working  in 
DMdcS  are  employed  in  the  regular 
civil  service  under  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

The  title  38  personnel  system  was  es- 
tablished because  of  concerns  that  the 
regular  civil  service  system  was  not 
flexible  enough  to  permit  the  VA  to 
hire  direct  health-care  personnel  in  a 
timely  fashion  or  to  specify  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  employment  in 
such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  provision  of  health  care. 
Also,  the  DM<feS  title  38  system  was 
established  in  response  to  concerns 
that  the  civil  service  system  was  too 
rigid  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
subtle  differences  in  the  requirements- 
that  various  health-care  facilities 
throughout  the  VA  system  could  be 
expected'  to  have  in  seeking  to  recruit 
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their  staffs.  Although  there  are  many 
parallels  between  the  title  38  person- 
nel system  and  the  civil  service  system, 
there  are  some  significant  differences, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  title 
38  system  has  served  the  VA's  needs 
very  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  con- 
cerns that  there  were  other  health- 
care    professions     and     occupations 
within  DM&S  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready under  the  title  38  system  as  to 
which  the  VA  was  experiencing  si^j- 
cant  recruitment  and  retention  dliil- 
culties.  I  authored  a  provision,  enacted 
2V4  years  ago  as  part  of  Public  Law  96- 
330  that  directed  the  VA  to  conduct  a 
study  and  report  to  Congress  on  which 
of  the  categories  of  employees  working 
in  DM&S  who  provide  direct  patient- 
care  services  or  services  incident  to 
direct  patient-care  services  should  be 
considered  for  conversion  to  the  title 
38    system    and    on    other    possible 
changes  to   existing   personnel   prac- 
tices to  deal  with  these  difficulties. 
That  report— entitled  "Study  of  the 
Feasibility   and   Desirability   of   Con- 
verting Selected  Health  Care  Occupa- 
tions   to    Title    38.    United    States 
Code"— was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  September   1.   1982.   It  has  been 
printed   as    House   Veterans'    Affairs 
Committee  Print  No.  108,  97th  Con- 
gress. _,  , 

Mr.  President,  the  VA's  report  is  a 
very  impressive,  well-documented  and 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  regarding  nontitle  38 
health-care  persoimel  within  DM&S 
that  will  be  quite  useful  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  only  with  reference  to  the 
immediate  question  of  which  occupa- 
tions and  professions  to  consider  for 
conversion  to  title  38  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  other  issues  relating  to  the 
agency's  ability  to  compete  with  non- 
VA  health-care  facilities  sufficiently 
well  to  meet  the  VA's  requirements. 

Among  the  many  recommendations 
in  the  report  is  the  recommendation 
that  three  health-care  occupations— li- 
censed practical-vocational  nurses, 
physical  therapists,  and  certified  or 
registered  respiratory  therapists— be 
converted  from  the  regular  civil  serv- 
ice system  under  title  5  to  the  title  38 
personnel  system.  As  to  these  three  oc- 
cupations, the  task  force  that  conduct- 
ed the  study  found  that  there  were 
"severe  difficulties  in  recruitment,  re- 
tention, and  morale  on  a  nationwide 
basis."  In  addition,  the  task  force  at- 
tributed these  problems  to  failings  in 
the  civil  service  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  title 
rV  of  the  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  would  carry  out  this  recommen- 
dation to  convert  these  occupations  to 
the  title  38  personnel  system  with  a 
modification  that  would  leave  in  effect 
with  respect  to  employees  in  these  oc- 
cupational categories  certain  title  5 
provisions  generally  considered  more 
favorable   from   an   employee   stand- 


point—those relating  to  employees 
probationary  periods,  performance  ap- 
praisals, and  termination  and  discipli- 
nary protections  and  provisions,  set 
forth  in  section  3321  and  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  43  and  subchapters  I  and  II 
of  chapter  75  of  that  title. 

As  to  the  other  recommendations 
made  in  the  report— which  do  not  urge 
legislative  action  and  with  respect  to 
which  legislation  does  not  appear  nec- 
essary at  this  time— a  provision  in  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  would  require 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  to  report  jointly 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  on  how  those  recommenda- 
tions are  carried  out.  The  requirement 
for  this  report  is  designed  to  elicit  in- 
formation as  to  whether  significant 
difficulties  occur  in  implementing 
some  or  all  of  the  other  VA  recom- 
mendations and,  thus,  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  considering  whether  fur- 
ther legislative  action  is  appropriate 
and  necessary  with  respect  to  those 
recommendations. 


DEmnrioM  op  vibthaii  era 
Mr.  President,  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  other  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Government  benefits 
based  on  service  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
certain  benefits  are  available  to  only 
veterans  of  a  period  of  war  or  to  war 
veterans  and  certain  other  categories 
such  as  service-cormected  disabled  vet- 
erans, or  are  available  to  war  veterans 
on  a  basis  different  than  they  are 
available  to  veterans  of  peacetime 
service  only.  Under  title  38.  the  princi- 
pal benefits  that  are  in  this  category 
are  pension,  burial,  housing,  and  em- 
ployment benefits. 

For  purposes  of  benefits  under  title 
38.  the  "Vietnam-era"  is  a  period  of 
war  defined   in  current  law— section 
101(29)  of  title  38— as  extending  from 
August  5,  1964,  until  May  7.  1975.  The 
starting  date,  the  date  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  has  always  been  recognized 
as  an  arbitrary  one  since  there  never 
was  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  there  is  no  clear  date 
or  event— such  as  the  Invasion  of  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941— from  which  to  date 
U  S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. The  end  date  of  the  Vietnam 
era— May  7,  1975— was  the  date  origi- 
nally set  by  President  Ford  in  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  and  later  enacted 
by  Congress.  Clearly,  there  were  many 
US.    service    persormel    in    Vietnam 
prior  to  August  1964;  equally  clearly, 
the  commitment  of  significant  num- 
bers of  U.S.  combat  troops  occurred 
significantly  after  that  date.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial last  November  highlighted  the  ar- 
bitrary nature  of  the  August  1964  date 
since  the  memorial  includes  the  names 
of  service  persormel  who  died  in  Viet- 
nam from  hostUe  fire  as  early  as  1959. 
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Mr.  President,  although  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  set  a  precise  date  for  the  start 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  appropriate  to  continue  to  tell  all 
those  individuals  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam prior  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution that  they  are  not  veterans  of  a 
period  of  war.  Thus,  section  101  of  the 
bill  would  amend  title  38  to  provide 
that  for  those  veterans  who  served  in 
Vietnam,  the  Vietnam  era  will  begin 
on  July  8.  1959— the  date  the  first  U.S. 
military    personnel    were    killed    by 
enemy  action  in  Vietnam.  In  my  view, 
the  date  that   the   activities  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  clearly  had  begim 
to  expose  them  to  the  substantial  pos- 
sibUity  of  being  killed  by  the  enemy  is 
the  appropriate  date  from  which  that 
period  of  war  began  for  those  who 
served  there.  This  amendment  would 
not  change  the  concluding  date  of  the 
Vietnam  era. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  defini- 
tions of  two  other  periods  of  war  in 
title  38— The  "Spanish- American 
War,"  defined  in  section  101(6)  and 
"World  War  I"  defined  in  section 
101(7)— have  more  than  one  meaning, 
depending  on  the  particular  place  and 
time  of  a  veteran's  service.  Both  defi- 
nitions extend  war-time  status  eligibil- 
ity for  approximately  a  year  in  the 
case  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
3  years  in  the  case  of  World  War  I  for 
only  veterans  who  served  in  particular 
war  zones  rather  then  all  those  who 
served  anywhere  within  a  particular 
period  of  time.  Thus,  this  proposal, 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the 
"Vietnam-era"  is  precedented. 


COHCLUSIOH 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  at  the 
outset,  this  diverse  biU  has  as  a  unify- 
ing purpose  bringing  about  the  contin- 
ued improvement  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's ablUty  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  I  look  forward  to 
working  on  this  measure  with  the 
committee  chairman,  my  good  friend 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  co- 
sponsors  and  other  members  of  the 
commitee,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  veterans'  service  organiza- 
tions, and  others  interested  in  legisla- 
tion affecting  veterans. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  11  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  11 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Pro- 
grams Improvement  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  U  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shaU  be  considered  to 
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be  made  to 
title  38. 
TITLE  I- 


a  section  or  other  provision  of 
Unii  ed  SUtes  Code. 

DEFINITION  OP  VIETNAM 
ERA 


Sic.  101. 
read  as  follows: 

■■(2»)  The 
the  period 
ending  on 
of  a  veterar 
South  Vietniun 
on  July  8, 
means  such 
TITLE 


Section  101(29)  is  amended  to 


i) 


Sic.  201.  ( 
serting  aftei 
section: 
"9  222.  Advisory 


term  "Vietnam  era'  (A)  means 

beginning  on  August  5,  1964.  and 

7.  1975.  and  (B)  in  the  case 

who  served  in  the  Republic  of 

during  the  period  beginning 

.  and  ending  on  May  7.  1975. 

>eriod. 

II-WOMEN  VETERANS 
)  Chapter  3  is  amended  by  in- 
section  221  the  following  new 


N  ay 


1  159. 


The 


"(aKl) 
an  advisory 
Advisory 
(hereinafter 
the  'Conunitjtee'). 

••(2)  The 
be  appointe( 
general  pubfc 

"(A) 
women 

"(B)  individuals 
thorities  in 
women 
cific  health-iare 

"(C)  appri  ipriate 
male  and  finale 
veterans. 


Committee  on  Women  Veterans. 

^  Administrator  shall  establish 

committee  to  be  Itnown  as  the 

Committee  on  Women  Veterans 

in  this  section  referred  to  as 


ifembers  of  the  Committee  shall 
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shall  also  include,  as  ex-of- 

the  Chief  Medical  Director 

Benefits  Director,  or  their 

a  public  and  military  member 

of    Defense    Advisory 

Women  in  the  Services  select- 

^Idministrator  after  consultation 

of  Defense.  The  Admin- 

also  invite  representatives  of 

(departments  and  agencies  of  the 

as  the  Administrator  consid- 

to  participate  in  the  meet- 

ottter  activities  of  the  Committee. 

Administrator  shall  determine 

terms  of  service,  and  pay  and 

)f  members  of  the  Committee 

the  Administrator,  except  that 

«rvice  of  any  such  member  may 

t  iree  years. 

i^ommittee  shall  meet  not  less 

tiyies  in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 

at  such  times  as  determined 


and 
Dei  artment 
<)n 
f«dn 
Be  :retary 


Stat  !S, 


Administrator  shall,  on  a  regular 
with  and  seeli  the  advice  of 
with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
benefits    under   this    title    for 
and  the  needs  of  such  vet- 
I  espect  to  compensation,  health 
rel  labilitation. 
1  Iter  than  July  1,  1984,  and  not 
.  uly  1  of  each  year  thereafter, 
shall  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
on  the  programs  and  activi- 
Veterans'  Administration  that 
v^omen  veterans.  The  Committee 
in  each  such  report  an  assess- 
needs  of  such  veterans  with  re- 
coi^pensation.  health  care,  and  re- 
a  review  of  the  programs  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
meet  such  needs,  and  such  rec- 
( Including  recommendations 
and  legislative  action)  as 
considers  appropriate.  The 
shall    immediately    submit 
to  the  Congress  with  any  com- 
conc^ming  the  report  that  the  Ad- 


ministrator considers  appropriate.  The 
Committee  may  also  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator such  other  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Conunittee  considers  appropri- 
ate. The  Administrator  shall  submit  with 
each  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  214  of  this  title  a 
summary  of  all  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
minstrator  since  the  previous  annual  report 
of  the  Administrator  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  such  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  221  the 
following  new  item: 

"222.  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veter- 
ans.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  601(4)(C>(iv)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "veterans"  a  comma  and 
'and  medical  services  described  in  section 
612(fKlHA)  of  this  title  for  a  women  veter- 
an if  the  Administrator  has  determined, 
based  on  an  examination  by  a  physician  em- 
ployed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  (or. 
in  areas  where  no  such  physician  is  avail- 
able, by  a  physician  carrying  out  such  func- 
tion under  a  contract  or  fee  arrangement), 
that  a  medical  condition  of  such  woman  vet- 
eran relating  to  her  gender  precludes  appro- 
priate treatment  in  facilities  described  in 
clauses  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph". 

TITLE  III— VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HEALTH-CARE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  301.  Section  612A  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1984"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'September  30. 1985"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)(1).  by  striking  out 
"1984"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1985";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)<2).  by  striking  out 
"April  1,  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1984". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  601(6KAXi)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "pediatric  services"  a 
comma  and  "(in  the  case  of  persons  other- 
wise receiving  other  services  under  this 
chapter)  preventive  health-care  services  as 
defined  in  section  662  of  this  title  '. 

(b)  Section  661  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "pilot"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  attempt'';  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  '"certain"  both  places  it 
appears. 

(c)  Section  663  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"may"  twth  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

(dXl)  The  heading  of  subchapter  VII  of 
chapter  17  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subchapter  VII— Preventive  Health-Care 
Services  Program". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  subchapter 
in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subchapter  VII— Preventive  Health-Care 
Services  Program". 

TITLE  IV-VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HEALTH-CARE  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  401.  Section  4104(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  and  inserting  after  "aux- 
iliaries" a  comma  and  "licensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurses,  physical  therapists,  and 
certified  or  registered  respiratory  thera- 
pists". 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  4105(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Physicians"  in  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Physi- 
cian"; 


(2)  by  striking  out  clauses  (8)  and  (9); 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (10)  as  clause 
(8);  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

'"(9)  Physician  assistant,  expanded-func- 
tion  dental  auxiliary,  licensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurse,  physical  therapist,  certi- 
fied or  registered  respiratory  therapist,  oc- 
cupational therapist,  dietitian,  or  other  po- 
sition- 
have  such  medical,  dental,  scientific,  or 
technical  qualifications  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe.". 

(b)  Section  4105(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  beginning  with  "as  physician" 
through  "auxiliary"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  a  position  listed  in  section 
4104(1)  of  this  title". 

Sec.  403.  Section  4106  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(gKl)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
other  than  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  li- 
censed practical  or  vocational  nurses,  physi- 
cal therapists,  and  certified  or  registered 
respiratory  therapists. 

"(2)  The  probationary  pericxl  set  forth  in 
section  3321  of  title  5  and  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  43  and  subchapters 
I  and  II  of  chapter  75  of  title  5  shall  apply 
to  persons  employed  in  the  positions  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sut>section.". 

Sec.  404.  Section  4107  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  inserting  below 
the  "Clinical  Podiatrist  and  Optometrist 
Schedule"  the  following: 

"ucensed  practical  or  vocational  mntsE 

SCHEDULE 

"LP/VN-4  $14,901  minimum  to  $19,374 
maximum 

"LP/VN-3  $13,369  minimum  to  $17,383 
maximum 

"LP/VN-2  $11,949  minimum  to  $15,531 
maximum 

"■LP/VN-1  $10,645  minimum  to  $13,840 
maximum"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Under  standards  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  in  regulations— 

"(1)  basic  pay  for  physician  assistants,  ex- 
panded-function  dental  auxiliaries,  physical 
therapists,  and  certified  or  registered  respi- 
ratory therapists  shall  be  based  on  the 
Nurse  Schedule  grade  titles  and  related 
basic  pay  ranges,  said 

"(2)  physician  assistants,  expanded-func- 
tion  dental  auxiliaries,  licensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurses,  physical  therapists,  and 
certified  or  registered  respiratory  therapists 
shall  be  entitled  to  additional  pay  on  the 
same  basis  as  provided  for  nurses  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (gKlXA)  to 
read  as  follows: 

'"(A)  individuals  employed  in  positions 
listed  in  section  4104(1)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  405.  Section  4108(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  beginning  with  "physicians" 
through  ■•auxiliary"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""individuals  appointed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  posi- 
tions listed  in  section  4104(1)  of  this  title, 
except  that  the  hours  of  employment  in  car- 
rying out  responsibilities  under  this  title  of 
any  such  individual  (other  than  an  intern  or 
resident  appointed  pursuant  to  section  4114 
of  this  title)". 

Sec.  406.  Section  4110(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "except  for 
a  person  employed  as  a  licensed  practical  or 
vocational  nurse,  physical  therapist,  or  cer- 


tified or  registered  respiratory  theraptat" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence; and  ^        . ^  ,. 

(2)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  majority  of  employees 
on  a  disciplinary  board  shall  be  employed  in 
the  same  category  of  position  as  the  em- 
ployee who  is  the  subject  of  the  charges.  . 

Sic  407.  Section  4113  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  expanded-function  dental  aux- 
iliaries" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  ex- 
panded-function dental  auxUiaries,  licensed 
practical  or  vocational  nurses,  physical 
therapisU,  and  certified  or  registered  respi- 
ratory therapists". 

Sec.  408.  Section  4114(a)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IHA).  by  inserting  after 
•auxiliaries  "  a  coma  and  "licensed  practlcAi 
or  vocational  nurses,  physical  therapists, 
certified  or  registered  respiratory  thera- 
pists"; ,» 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IMB),  by  inserting  after 
•auxiliaries"  a  coma  and  'licensed  practical 
or  vocational  nurses,  physical  therapists, 
certified  or  registered  respiratory  thera- 
pists,"; .. ,  » 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3KA).  by  striking  out 
•and"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
after  "auxiliaries"  a  coma  and  "licensed 
practical  or  vocational  nurses,  physical 
therapists,  and  certified  or  registered  respi- 
ratory therapists";  and  _ 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)(B),  by  inserting  li- 
censed practical  or  vocational  nurses,  physi- 
cal therapists,  or  certified  or  registered  res- 
piratory therapists, "  before  "and  interns  . 

Sec  409.  Section  4116(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  •auxiliary"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears a  comma  and  •licensed  practical  or  v(>- 
cational  nurse,  physical  therapist,  certified 
or  registered  respiratory  therapist". 

Sec  410.  Section  4117  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "auxiliaries  "  a  comma  and  "»• 
censed  practical  or  vocational  nurses,  physi- 
cal therapUte.  certified  or  registered  respira- 
tory therapiste". 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  I, 
1984  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  submit  a  joint  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  sUtus  of  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  report 
prepared  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
pursuant  to  section  117  of  Public  Law  96- 
330  and  transmitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  on  September  1,  1982,  en- 
titled "Study  of  the  Feasibility  and  Desir- 
ability of  Converting  Selected  Health  Care 
Occupations    to    "Htle    38.    United    SUtes 

Code", 
(b)  Such  report  shall  contam— 

(1)  with  respect  to  each  such  recommen- 
dation, information  on  the  decision  that  has 
been  made  as  to  whether  such  recommenda- 
tion te  being  implemented  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  report  and.  if  not.  as  to 
whether  it  is  to  be  Implemented  in  a  modi- 
fied form  or  not  implemented  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  such  decision; 

(2)  a  timetable  for  the  actions  planned  for 
the  implementation  of  each  recommen<la- 
tion  that  is  being  Implemented  either  in  its 
original  form  or  as  modified; 

(3)  any  further  recommendations  of  the 
Administrator  or  Director  or  both  for  legis- 
lative or  administrative  action  or  both  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  of  such  report; 

(4)  such  other  information  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  of  such  report  as  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Director  or  both  consider  ap- 
propriate. 


Sec.  412.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V-STATUS  AND  ROLE  OP  AD- 
MINISTRATOR   OF    VETERANS'    AF- 
FAIRS 
Sbc.  601.  (a)  The  Congren  finds  that- 

(1)  the  Nation  has  an  historic  and  deeply- 
rooted  commitment  to  providing  benefits 
and  services  to  those  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  »,    .^ 

(2)  this  commitment  must  be  contlnuea 
and  mainUined.  both  to  fulf Ul  moral  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  served  in  the  past  and  to 
assure  those  now  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
potential  service  men  and  women  that  t^e 
Nation's  obligations  to  those  who  serve  will 
always  be  honored; 

(3)  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  the 
principal  Federal  entity  responsible  for  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  programs;  ,  .  ,,  , 

(4)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
is  the  principal  Executive  Branch  official  re- 
sponsible for  the  administraUon  of  such 
benefits  and  programs  and  for  seeking  the 
coordination  of  veterans  programs  adminis- 
tered by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies;  ,      . 

(5)  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  po- 
tential population  of  beneficiaries  totalling 
nearly  30  miUlon  veterans  and  over  66  mU- 
lion  survivors  and  dependents; 

(6)  the  Veterans'  Administration  wlU  dis- 
tribute over  $13  billion  in  income  m^t«- 
nance  payments  and  approximately  $1.'7  bil- 
lion in  education,  training,  and  rehablUta- 
tlon  assistance  paymente  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
operates  one  of  the  Federal  Governments 
two  major  home  loan  guaranty  programs, 
with  over  4  miUion  loans  currently  guaran- 
teed; administers  the  largest  direct  insur- 
ance program  in  the  Nation;  operates  108 
national  cemeteries  and  provides  burial  as- 
sistance for  nearly  350,000  deceased  veter- 
ans annually; 

(7)  the  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
the  largest  centrally-administered  health- 
care system-consisting  of,  among  other  fa- 
cilities, 172  hospitals,  226  outpatient  clinics, 
and  97  nursing  home  care  units— in  the 
United  SUtes;  ,       ^    ,.. 

(8)  the  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care system  serves  as  the  primary  back-up 
to  the  medical  resources  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency Involving  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  armed  conflict; 

(9)  in  terms  of  share  of  the  annual  Feder- 
al budget,  the  Veterans'  AdminUtration 
ranks  sixth  among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  among  Federal  department 
and  agencies  only  the  Department  of  De- 
fense employs  more  personnel; 

(10)  there  U  a  need  for  greater  coordina- 
tion between  the  Veterans'  Administrat  on 
and  other  Federal  entitles  administering 
veterans  programs  and  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  other  Feder^  enti- 
tles providing  similar  benefits  to  individuals 
on  a  basU  other  than  their  sUtus  as  veter- 

(11)  by  virtue  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion not  being  Included  in  the  President's 
Cabinet,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs generally  is  not  included  in  Cabinet 
meetings  and  deliberations  and  generally 
does  not  have  the  ready  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  senior  advisors  on  the  President  s 
staff  that  Cabinet  members  have;  and 

(12)  as  a  consequence.  Presidential  deci- 
sions affecting  veterans  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  are  made  from  time  to  tune 
without    an    understanding    of    their    full 


impact  on  veterans  and  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's ability  to  carry  out  its  statu- 
tory missions. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  findings  in  subsection 
(a)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  should 
be  designated  by  the  President  as  a  member 
of.  and  fuU  participant  in  all  activities  of. 
the  Cabinet  and  as  the  President's  principal 
advisor  on  all  matters  reUtlng  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 


TITLE  VI-HEALTH  HAZARDS  STUDIES 
AND  REPORT 
Sic.  601.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  through  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  private  or  public  agencies  or  per- 
sons (other  than  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy),  shall  provide  for  the  con-  . 
duct  of   an   epidemiological   study   of  the 
long-term  adverse  health  effects  (including 
psychological)  of  exposure  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation  from   the   detonation   of   a   nuclear 
device  in  connection  with  the  test  of  such 
device  or  with  the  American  occupation  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Japan,  during  the 
period  beginning  September  11,  1945,  Mid 
ending  on  July   1,   1946.  in  persons  who. 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes.  may  have  been  exposed  to 
such  radiation.  Such  study  shall  include, 
but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to.  a  study  of 
identifiable    prevalent    illnesses,    including 
malignancies,  in  the  persons  potentially  ex- 
posed and  genetic  and  congenital  problems 
suffered  by  the  natural  chUdren  of  such 
persons.  ..     . 

(bKl)  The  Administrator  shall  also  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  of  scientific 
analysis  of  the  literature  covering  studies  al- 
ready conducted  or  underway  relating  to 
the  long-term  adverse  health  effecte  (in- 
cluding genetic  and  psychological)  in 
humans  of  exposure  to  radiation,  including 
nuclear  device,  medical,  and  occupational 

exposures.  ,  , 

(2)  The  Administrator  may,  in  carrying 
out  the  review  and  literature  analysis  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1),  enter  into  (»n- 
tracts  or  agreements  with  private  or  public 
agencies  or  persons  for  such  services,  includ- 
ing for  the  conduct  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
such  review  and  analysis,  as  the  Administra- 
tor considers  appropriate. 

(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  tnai 
any  study  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  adverse  health 
effecU  in  humans  of  exposure  U)  ™dJa"OJJ 
is  scientifically  valid  and  is  conducted  with 
efficiency    and   objectivity,    the    President 

shall  ensure  that—  . 

(A)  the  epidemiological  study  required  l)y 
subsection  (a)  is  fully  coordinated  with  stud- 
ies which  are  planned,  are  being  conducted, 
or  have  been  completed  by  other  departr 
ments.  agencies,  and  instrumenUlities  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  which  pertain 
to  the  adverse  health  effects  in  humans  of 
exposure  to  radiation  including  to  ionizing 
radiation  from  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device  in  connection  with  the  test  of  such  a 
device  or  with  the  American  occupation  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Japan,  during  the 
period  beginning  on  September  11,  I94a, 
and  ending  on  July  1.  1945:  and 

(B)  all  appropriate  coordination  and  con- 
sulUtlon  is  accomplished  between  and 
among  the  Administrator  and  the  heads  of 
such  departmenU.  agencies,  "^d  instrumen- 
talities that  may  be  engaged.  durii«  the 
conduct  of  the  epidemiological  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  in  the  design,  con- 
duct, monitoring,  or  evaluUtion  of  such  ra- 
diation-exposure studies. 
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to  the  departments,  agencies, 
described  in  subsec- 
such  other  departments,  agen- 
ir^trumentalities  of  the  Federal 
as  the  Administrator  considers 
and  shall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
de  partments.  agencies,  and  instru- 
hat  they  carry  out  any  such  ad- 
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later  than  twenty-four  months 

of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

thereafter,  the  Administrator 

to  the  appropriate  committees 

a  report  on  the  epidemio- 

conducted  under  suttsection  (a) 

)  a  description  of  the  results 

obllained  under  the  study,  and  (B) 

comments  and  recommendations  for 

or  legislative  action,  or  both. 

Administrator  considers  appropriate 

results. 

lat^r  than  ninety  days  after  the 

of  each  report  under  paragraph 

Adfiinistrator  shall,  based  on  the 

in  such  report  and  the 

ind    recommendations    thereon 

otqer  available  pertinent  informa- 

in  the  Federal  Register,  for 

and  comment,  a  description  of 

that  the  Administrator  pro- 

with  resi>ect  to  programs  ad- 

the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(description  shall  include  a  justifi- 

rai.ionale  for  any  such  action  the 

proposes  to  take. 

r^uirement  in  paragraph  (1)  for 

of    annual    reports    shall 

upon]  the  submission  of  a  report  after 

of    the   study   conducted 

subsection  (a). 

[n  order  to  provide  a  basis  for 

the  Congress  of  the  merits  of 

altetnative  approaches  to  providing 

and     services,     either 

Veterans'   Administration  or 


da:e 

jail  I' 


Conf  ress 


(A) 


described 


atiy. 
tale 
«y 


submia  lion 


b<  nef  its 


thj 


vet  trans 


tlie 


who  were  exposed  during 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
iodizing  radiation  from  the  deto- 
nuclear  device,  to  dioxin  con- 
herbicides  used  in  Vietnam,  or  to 
hazardous  substances,  or 

natural  children  of  such  veter- 

(ivent  that,  in  the  cases  of  such 

such  children  who  are  suffer- 

ge^etic  or  congenital  disabilities,  it 

that  such  benefits  and  serv- 


ices should  be  provided  because  of  the 
degree  of  likelihood  that  such  disabilities 
may  be  the  result  of  such  veterans'  expo- 
sure, the  Administrator,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  setting  forth  vari- 
ous alternative  approaches  (together  with 
the  Administrator's  comments  on  the  appro- 
priateness and  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each)  to  providing  such  benefits 
and  services  to  such  veterans  and  natural 
children. 
TITLE  VIl-TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  701.  Section  203(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not". 

Sec.  702.  Section  301(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  703.  Section  360  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "has  suffered  (1)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  has  suffered". 

Sec.  704.  Section  361  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "United  States  Code.". 

Sec.  705.  Section  1682(c)<lKC)  is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  after  "week)". 

Sec.  706.  Sections  2002  and  2002A  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  Assistant"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ah  Assistant". 

Sec.  707.  Section  4142(i)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  following  "accept- 
ed". 

Sec.  708.  Section  5010<cK2>(B)  is  amended 
by  striking  "or"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""and". 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  QuAYLE): 

S.  12.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  2-year 

Federal  budget  cycle,  and  for  other 

purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Budget. 

BUDGET  PROCEDURES  IlfPROVEMZNT  ACT  OF  1B83 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  QuA'VXE,  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  for  introduction,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  held  at 
the  desk  pending  disposition  of  joint 
referral  matters  pursuant  to  rule 
XVII.  or  by  further  unanimous  con- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981. 1  introduced  S.  1683,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  2-year  budget  and 
appropriation  cycle,  and  to  make  other 
improvements  in  the  budget  process.  I 
am  informed  that  this  was  the  first 
bill  to  establish  a  2-year  budget  cycle 
ever  introduced  in  the  Senate.  I  was 
preceded  in  this  move  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Leon 
Panbtta,  who  first  introduced  such  a 
measure  on  September  13,  1977.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Mr.  Panetta 
has  already  introduced  or  intends  to 
introduce  a  House  bill  similar  to  that 
which  we  are  introducing  today  in  the 
Senate. 

On  January  25.  1982,  our  colleague. 
Senator  Quayle.  introduced  S.  2008.  a 
slightly  different  measure  to  establish 
a  2-year  budget  cycle.  During  last 
year.  Senator  Qtjatle  and  I  concluded 
that  we  could  expedite  the  acceptance 


of  the  2-year  budget  cycle  concept  if 
we  eliminated  the  minor  differences  in 
our  two  bills  and  jointly  supported  a 
common  bill.  Accordingly,  on  August 
19.  1982.  we  introduced  S.  2864.  the 
product  of  our  successful  efforts  to 
come  together  on  a  common  approach. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  identi- 
cal to  S.  2864,  except  for  necessary 
technical  changes  and  revised  effective 
dates.  The  principal  thrust  of  the 
measure  is  to  establish  a  2-year  cycle 
for  budget  and  appropriation  meas- 
ures. 

On  the  last  day  of  our  late,  unla- 
mented  lame  duck  session,  several  Sen- 
ators expressed  their  concern  with  the 
breakdown  in  our  budget  and  appro- 
priation processes.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Perot,  introduced  a 
resolution  designed  to  avoid  the 
annual  chaos  and  mistakes  of  relying 
on  continuing  resolutions  by  providing 
for  automatic  spending  authority  in 
the  absence  of  timely  passage  of  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills. 

In  introducing  his  resolution,  Sena- 
tor Percy  observed  that  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  enacted  during  the 
lame-duck  session,  78  percent  of  all 
funding  for  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  rushed  through  in  a  few 
days.  Senator  Percy  noted  that: 

Senators  were  asked  to  vote  for  or  against 
one  piece  of  ill-considered  legislation  which 
will  affect  the  lives  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. More  than  $420  billion  was  appropri- 
ated in  the  continuing  resolution  which  we 
had  less  than  2  hours  to  study.  Hundreds  of 
amendments  were  added  or  deleted  •  •  •  In 
conference.  [Repeated  waivers  of  the 
Budget  Act  were  required.]  Authorizations 
were  altered  without  thoughful  and  consid- 
ered judgment.  Personal  interests  were  in- 
serted. 

The  result  of  the  process  is  a  bad  piece  of 
legislation  and  a  humiliation  for  all  of  us 
who  participated  in  the  process  •  •  '. 

In  the  past  few  years,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. Congress  has  failed  in  this  fashion  to 
perform  its  constitutional  responsibility  in  a 
timely  and  constructive  manner.  To  allow 
this  to  continue  is  a  disgrace. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Ntmw,  com- 
mending Senator  Percy  for  his  re- 
marks, went  on  to  observe: 

We  are  going  through  a  cycle  that  no  one 
can  ever  catch  up  with,  let  alone  stay  ahead 
of.  I  think  we  are  seriously  going  to  have  to 
consider  going  to  a  2-year  appropriation  and 
authorization  cycle.  We  are  having  total  du- 
plication between  authorizing  committees 
and  the  appropriations  committee  where 
none  of  us  have  time  to  do  the  job  we  are 
supposed  to  do. 

We  are  in  a  mess  in  terms  of  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation in  this  body  and  in  the  Congress.  I 
think  the  public  perceives  it.  and  I  believe  it 
is  up  to  all  of  us.  as  Members  of  this  body, 
to  begin  to  find  answers.  We  cannot  contin- 
ue to  go  on  like  this. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  our  recently 
retired  former  colleague  from  Virginia, 
Senator  Harry  Byrd,  said  it  best  when 
he  said,  "We  call  this  legislation  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  think  what  it  con- 
tinues is  total  fiscal  irresponsibility." 
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As  Senator  Ntnn*  said,  I  believe  it  is 
now  time  for  us  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  adopting  the  2-year  budget 
and  appropriation  cycle.  As  this  2-year 
cycle  concept  is  given  more  attention, 
consideration  and  analysis,  I  am  cer- 
tain we  will  all  become  convinced  <Jf 
the  necessity  for  abandoning  the  1- 
year  cycle,  and  of  the  advantages 
which  will  flow  from  making  such  a 
change.  ,         .  ^. 

I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  these 

benefits.  ^^    .    . . 

First  and  foremost  will  be  the  better 
job  done  on  budget  and  appropriation 
actions  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Next.  I  would  list  the  advantages  to 
the  States,  in  having  earlier  and  more 
reliable  appropriation  decisions  to  feed 
into  their  plans. 

Further,   with   the   time   saved   by 
eliminating  needless  repetitive  steps  in 
our  budget  and  appropriation  activi- 
ties in  Congress,  each  House  will  be 
able  to  do  more  and  better  legislative 
oversight.  It  is  also  my  belief  that  a  2- 
year  budget  cycle  will  lend  needed  eco- 
nomic stability  to  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  We  all  welcome  any 
step  which  can  offer  some  hope  of 
helping  to  curb  inflation.  The  2-year 
budget  move  has  been  supported  by 
the    Director    of    the    Congressional 
Budget  Office.  Alice  Rivlin.  and  the 
Comptroller   General   of   the   United 
States.    Charles   Bowsher.    Also,    the 
present  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  David  Stockman, 
supported  the  principle  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Senator  Qdayle  and  I  are  asking  the 
Senate  leadership  to  request  joint  re- 
ferral of  this  bill  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget,  Governmental  Affairs  and 
Rules  and  Administration.  This  was 
done  for  S.  1683.  and  we  had  asked  for 
the  same  referral  for  S.  2864. 

For  this  purpose.  Senator  Quayle 
and  I  have  talked  with  the  leaders, 
and  with  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  Budget  and  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  and  I  have  spoken 
with  Senator  Mathias,  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  on  which  I 
serve  as  ranking  minority  member. 
The  measure  introduced  clearly  con- 
tains important  matter  falling  within 
the  jurisdiciton  of  each  of  these  com- 
mittees, and  I  hope  we  wiU  have  the 
support  of  all  of  our  colleagues  on  this 
referral  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  individuals 
be  listed  as  cosponsors:  Mr.  Bumpers. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON.  and  Mr.  Symms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  summary  of  S.  12. 
the  Budget  Procedures  Improvement 
Act  of  1983.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Brief  Summary  of  S.  12,  -nn:  Budget 
Procedukes  iMFROVEMEjrr  Act  of  1983 

1  EsUblishes  a  two-year  budget  process. 
The  budget  for  each  two-fiscal  year  budget 
period  is  considered  and  enacted  through- 
out both  sessions  of  the  preceding  Congress. 

2  Requires  that  enrollment  of  aU  spend- 
ing bills  be  withheld  untU  action  on  the 
second  budget  resolution  and  reconcUlation 
is  completed. 

3.  Prohibits:  ^,        . 

(1)  Including  reconciliation  InstrucUons  in 
other  than  the  required  second  resolution; 

(2)  directing  committees,  in  any  budget 
resolution,  to  change  legislation  authorizing 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority;  and 

(3)  the  consideration  of  a  reconcillaUon 
bill  or  resolution  which  contains  provisions 
other  than  provisions  which  (a)  provide 
budget  or  spending  authority,  (b)  relate  to 
revenues,  or  (c)  specify  the  limit  of  the 
public  debt.  _ . 

4  Requires  that  spendmg  measures  and 
budget  reports  Include  Ubles  in  which  the 
estimates  or  recommendations  are  set  forth 
In  the  same  budget  accounts  used  by  the 
President,  and  requires  the  President  to 
consult  with  committees  prior  to  changing 
the  budget  accounts. 

5  Strengthens  the  requirement  for  com- 
mittees to  conduct  oversight  Investigations 
and  to  report  their  findings  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  during  each  Congress.  Also 
strengthens  the  authority  of  committees  to 
request  assistance  and  information  from 
agencies  and  from  the  General  Accountmg 
Office  and  other  legislative  staff  agenci^. 
while  safeguarding  the  protection  of  confi- 
dential information. 

The  new  cycle  would  become  effective 
with  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress.  In  January 
1985  the  President  would  submit  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  first  two-fiscal-year 
period  beginning  October  1.  1986. 

Each  of  the  above  points  is  described  more 
fully  in  the  Section  by  Section  Analysis 
which  follows. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  S.  IS,  THE 
BUDGET  PROCEDURES  IMFROVEMKMT  ACT  OF  1983 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
bill-to  revise  the  work  schedules  for  Con- 
gressional budget  and  program  review  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  provide  adequate  time  for 
thorough  consideration  of  costly  and  com- 
plicated Federal  programs  and  for  agencies 
and  State  and  local  governments  to  plan  lor 
the  implemenUtion  of  programs. 

Section  3  revises  the  timetables  for  the 
Federal  budget  process  to  provide  for  a  bi- 
ennial process  In  place  of  the  current  one- 
year  process.  Presidential  estimates  would 
be  submitted  for  periods  of  two  fiscal  years; 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget  would 
be  for  two  years;  and  appropriations  and 
other  spending  bills  would  provide  budget 
authority  for  two  fiscal  years.  The  schedule 
of  events  esUblished  by  S.  12  for  the  two- 
year  budget  process  is; 


May    15— Committees'    Views    and    Esti- 
mates reporU  submitted  to  Budget  Commlt- 

Jiine  15— First  Budget  Resolution  report- 
ed. 
July  1— Authorization  bills  reported. 
July  31— First  Budget  Resolution  agreed 

to. 
Sept.  15— Conmiittees  report  allocaUons  of 

First  Resolution  amounts. 

E)€C.  1— Congressional  action  completed  on 
authorizing  legislation. 


First  Session 

Nov.  10— President's  current  services 
budget  submitted. 

Dec  31— JEC  economic  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent services  budget  submitted  to  Budget 
ConMHlttees.  ._ 

Jan.  15— President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions submitted. 

Jan.  15-Program  reviews  begin. 

April  15— CBO  reports  submitted  to 
Budget  Committees. 


Second  Session 

Jan.  15— President's  revisions  to  his  rec- 
ommendations submitted. 

March  31-CBO  report  submitted  to 
Budget  Committees. 

March  31— Spending  blUs  reported  by 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

April  15-Spendlng  bills  reported  by 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

June  15— Second  Budget  ResoluUon  re- 
ported. 

July  15— Spending  bUls  agreed  to. 

Aug.  1— Second  Budget  Resolution  agreed 

Sept.  25— Action  completed  on  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  resolution,  and  spending  bills  en- 
rolled. ^   ^    .         _._j 

Oct.     1— Two-fiscal-year    budget    period 

begins.  . 

Oct  1— Committees  report  findings  and 
conclusions  from  their  reviews  and  studies 
of  programs  to  their  respective  houses. 

The  focus  of  the  first  session  Is  the  first 
budget  resolution  and  the  sessions  culmi- 
nates   in    committees'    allocations    of    the 
budget  totals  in  the  resolution  among  pro- 
grams and  m  the  completion  of  action  on 
authorizing  legislation.  A  related  provision. 
Section  4(q),   prescribes   a  level  «f  detail 
absent  from  such  allocations  now.  so  that 
they  will  be  more  meaningful  statements 
and  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  preparing  spend- 
ing bills  In  the  second  session  and  for  as<«r- 
talnlng  if  spending  bills  are  consistent  with 
the  budget  resolution  totals  and  allocations. 
In  the  second  session,  the  focus  is  on  the 
consideration  and  enactment  of  appropria- 
tions   and    other    spending    measures.    A 
second  budget  resolution  provides  a  vehicle 
for  adjusting  the  overaU  totals  to  reflect 
changes  in  economic  conditions,  changes  m 
Driorities  within  major  functional  catego- 
ries and  for  reconcUing  differences  between 
the  spending  bills  and  overall  budget  totals. 
Spending  bills  are  withheld   from  enroll- 
ment  until   completion   of   action   on   the 
second  budget  resolution  and  reconciliation, 
if  any.  In  recognition  of  the  use  of  the  rec- 
oncUlation process  to  make  extensive  and 
substantial  changes,  more  tune  is  provided 
for  the  preparation  and  consideration  of 
reconciliation  bills  or  resolutions  (August  1 
to  September  25)  instead  of  the   10  ^y 
period.  (September  15  to  25)  now  provided. 
A  related  provision.  Section  4l(lK4KA).  in- 
creases the  time  for  debate  In  the  Senate 
from  20  to  100  hours,  again  in  recognition  oi 
the  fact  that  many  substantive  issues  can  be 
incorporated  in  a  single  reconciliation  biU, 
and  that  they  need  more  deliberation  than 
is  possible  in  20  hours. 

'ThToughout  the  timetable,  events  have 
been  arranged  so  that  offices  responsible  for 
an  action  have  time  to  use  the  results  of 
prior,  related  actions.  For  example.  CBO  es- 
timates are  made  due  one  month  before 
committees  Views  and  Estimates  Reporte. 
and  action  on  authorizations  for  appropna- 
tions  is  to  be  completed  in  the  first  session 
with  appropriations  now  reported  untU  the 
second  session. 
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..H   „th.r   soendlng    business  in  the  last  few  years  is  simply    different  committees  In  .each  House. 
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line 
com  litions 


r«  vision 


.  Sectii  ins 


reso  utions 


Section  4 
1974  Budget 
timetable  in 
of  budget 
years  to 
ods. 

Section  4 
the  discipli 
correct 
from  efforts 
ment  withir 
Act.  These 

1.  A  point 
consideration 
tion  or  a 
committees 
or  resolution 
scope  of  the 
additional 
ations. 

2.  A  poini 
budget 

to  Committdes 
authorizatio:  is 
express  inte  it 
stated  in  the 
resolutions 
reconciliatioli 
apply  to 

3.  A  point 
considering 
tion  or 

report  therein 
of  !aw  other 
vide  budget 
to  revenues, 
public  debt, 
"relate  to 
pass  provision 
ligation  to 
States 
basis  for 

4.  The  tim^ 
bill  or 
from  20  to 

5. 
measures 
completion 
resolution 
tion.  if  any 
which  now 
and 

throughout 
some    of 
amounts  ' 
tion.  with 
the  budget 
preempted, 
sure  to 
dure  all  bills 
equally  subject 
tion.  None 
none    should 
agencies  an< 
used  as  a 
cedure  will 
Committee 
the  Floor 
sumptions 
has  sometii^es 
what  was 
assumptions, 
differ  from 
role  of  the 
to  such  details, 
change, 
specificity 
and    in 
measures 
whether    or 
amounts  in 
report  and, 
cated  to  the 
managers 
report  on  a 


nakes  changes  throughout  the 

Act  conforming  to  the  revised 

Section  3.  Five-year  projections 

^timates  are  changed  to  four 

con  orm  to  the  two-fiscal-year  peri- 
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lIso  makes  changes  to  improve 
of  the  budget  process  and  to 
which    have    developed 
to  improvise  stronger  enforce- 
the  current  provisions  of  the 
changes  are  set  forth  below. 
Df  order  is  provided  against  the 
of  a  first  concurrent  resolu- 
thereto  which  instructs 
,0  report  changes  in  bills,  laws, 
or  which  would  expand  the 
congressional  budget  process  to 
Inspects    of    government    oper- 
4(d)  and  4(g). 
of  order  is  provided  against 
containing  instructions 
to  make  changes  in  program 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
of  the  1974  Budget  Act.  as 
legislative  history,  that  budget 
reconciliation  instructions,  and 
bills    and    resolutions,    not 
.Section  4(1)(1)(P). 
>f  order  is  also  provided  against 
1  jiy  reconciliation  bill  or  resolu- 
thereto  or  conference 
which  changes  any  provision 
than  provisions  which:  (a)  pro- 
spending  authority,  (b)  relate 
or  (c)  specify  the  limit  on  the 
Section  4(1)(4)(B).  The  phrase 
revenues"  is  intended  to  encom- 
of  law  which  establish  an  ob- 
inake  payments  to  the  United 
and   which   provide   a 
the  amount  thereof, 
for  debate  of  a  reconciliation 
in  the  Senate  is  increased 
hours.  Section  4<1M4)(A). 

and    other    spending 
not  to  be  enrolled  prior  to 
action  on  the  required  second 
reconciliation  bill  or  resolu- 
This  is  to  correct  the  problem 
arise  from  the  consideration 
of     spending     measures 
time  period  of  several  months, 
individually    exceed    the 
in  the  budget  resolu- 
result  being  that  "room"  in 
intended  for  other  programs  is 
thereby  causing  Irresistible  pres- 
the  totals.  Under  this  prece- 
would  be  held  and  all  would  be 
to  adjustment  in  reconcilia- 
4ould  have  enacted  status;  and 
therefore,    be    regarded    by 
the  public  as  completed  and 
for  commitments.  This  pro- 
reduce  the  need  for  Budget 
chairmen  to  challenge  bills  on 
wfiich  iit  thought  to  exceed  as- 
the  budget  resolutions,  which 
led  to  disagreements  over 
over  the  status  of  such 
over  committee  prerogatives  to 
:.he  assumptions,  and  over  the 
^udget  Committee  with  respect 
Section  4(k)(l)(P).  A  related 
4(q).  by  requiring  greater 
committee  allocation  reports 
accompanying    spending 
also  make  it  easier  to  see 
not    any    bill    is    within    the 
a  committee's  own  allocation 
t^ierefore,  within  the  totals  allo- 
committee  in  the  statement  of 
Accompanying    the    conference 
t  udget  resolution. 
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6.  Certain  tabular  data  is  required  for 
budget  reports  and  reports  accompanying 
budget  resolutions  and  spending  measures. 
Views  and  Estimates  Reports,  committees' 
allocations  of  first  resolutions  budget  totals. 
CBO  bill  cost  estimates,  budget  resolutions, 
and  spending  measures  are  to  include  or  be 
accompanied  by  reports  including  tables  in 
which  the  budgetary  aspects  of  the  report 
or  measure  are  set  forth  in  the  same  ac- 
counts used  by  the  President  in  his  budget 
estimates  transmitted  in  January  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Congress.  Section  4(g). 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  facilitate 
a  ready  comparison  of  the  measures  and  re- 
ports to  not  only  the  President's  estimates 
but  to  all  other  related  documents  through- 
out a  budget  cycle;  that  is.  to  provide  a 
common  language  through  which  the  rec- 
ommendations and  decisions  can  be  ex- 
pressed. See  also  paragraph  2  in  the  com- 
ment on  Section  5.  below. 

Section  5  makes  changes  in  Title  31  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  in  which  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  and  parts  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  were  recently  codified,  con- 
sistent with  the  two-fiscal-year  budget  proc- 
ess, and  corresponding  to  the  timetable  in 
Section  3. 

Related  to  item  6  in  the  comment  on  Sec- 
tion 4,  above,  the  President  is  required  to 
use  the  same  account  structure  in  his  Janu- 
ary estimates  and  his  current  services  esti- 
mates submitted  the  preceding  November, 
and  account  changes  from  one  fiscal  period 
to  another  are  required  to  be  made  only  In 
consultation  with  the  Appropriations. 
Budget  and  authorizing  committees.  The 
Budget  Account  Listing  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  Budget  is  designated  as  the  beginning 
reference  point.  This  is  an  extension  of  the 
present  provision  which  covers  only  the 
major  functional  categories  and  which  re- 
quires consultation  only  with  the  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees.  The 
change  is  a  reflection  of  the  increased  in- 
volvement of  authorizing  committees  in  the 
details  of  the  budget  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  Ex- 
pansion of  this  provision  is  also  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  need  for  current  services  esti- 
mates to  be  submitted  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  January  estimates  in  order  to 
provide  a  planning  base  to  authorizing  com- 
mittees, which  have  the  earliest  action  in 
the  congressional  budget  process  and  there- 
fore the  greatest  need  for  current  services 
estimates  in  November.  Section  5(b). 

The  combined  effects  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  Section  4(q)  and  Section 
5(b)  are  to  provide  a  measure  of  stability  in 
the  form  in  which  the  budget  is  presented 
so  that  Congressional  offices  need  not  waste 
time  figuring  out  a  new  structure,  and  for 
congressional  decisions  to  be  made  within  a 
consistent  information  structure  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate understanding  beyond  the  circle  of 
those  most  intimately  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Flexibility  in  the  presentation  of  new  pro- 
grams is  provided  through  allowing  the 
President's  January  budget  to  include  new 
accounts  not  in  the  current  services  budget 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  new 
programs.  Similarly,  committees  are  permit- 
ted to  use  Interim  account  numbers  to 
report  new  programs.  Account  identification 
ccxles  for  such  accounts  are  to  be  assigned 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  as  a 
central  reference  point  to  maintain  consist- 
ency in  the  account  structure. 

Section  6  amends  the  definition  of  "appro- 
priations Acts"  to  conform  to  the  two-fiscal- 
year  budget  process. 


Section  7  modifies  and  strengthens  the 
legislative  oversight  requirements  set  forth 
in  Section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  to— 

1.  provide  that  committees  should  begin 
conducting  reviews  and  studies  of  programs 
on  January  IS  of  each  first  session  and 
report  their  findings  and  conclusions  to 
their  respective  houses  by  October  1  of  the 
second  session: 

2.  provide  that  these  reviews  and  studies 
should  constitute  the  basis  for  a  commit- 
tee's legislative  work  during  the  succeeding 
congress: 

3.  authorize  chairmen  and  ranking  minori- 
ty members  to  request  information  and  as- 
sistance from  heads  of  agencies  in  conduct- 
ing such  reviews,  including  the  final  budget 
recommendations  and  Justifications  submit- 
ted by  agencies  to  OMB; 

4.  authorize  chairmen  and  ranking  minori- 
ty members  to  request  the  Comptroller 
General  to  provide  summaries  of  any  audits 
or  reviews  conducted  by  the  GAO  in  the 
past  six  years  regarding  programs  being 
studied  by  committees: 

5.  authorize  chairmen  and  ranking  minori- 
ty members  to  request  assistance  from  legis- 
lative staff  agencies  in  conducting  reviews 
and  studies  of  programs: 

6.  clarify  that  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  may  request  information 
for  such  studies  and  reviews  to  be  provided 
on  computer  tape  and  that  agencies  are  not 
required  to  charge  a  fee  when  information 
is  provided  in  this  fashion:  and 

7.  clarify  that  the  study  and  reporting  re- 
quirement does  not  require  the  public  dis- 
closure of  national  security  information  or 
other  information  the  disclosure  of  which  is 
protected  by  law. 

Section  8  makes  changes  to  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
conform  them  to  the  two-fiscal-year  budget 
process. 

Section  9  sets  forth  the  effective  dates, 
which  are— 

1.  The  first  day  of  the  99th  Congress,  for 
the  two-fiscal-year  budget  process,  except 
for  the  provision  requiring  the  first  two- 
fiscal-year  current  services  budget: 

2.  November  9.  1984,  for  the  first  two- 
fiscal-year  current  services  budget,  which  is 
to  be  submitted  Noveml>er  10,  1984.  the  year 
preceding  the  99th  Congress;  and 

3.  The  date  of  enactment,  for  the  amend- 
ments pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget. 

Section  10  contains  provisions  for  the 
transition  from  a  one-fiscal-year  to  a  two- 
fiscal-year  budget  process.  During  the  first 
session  of  the  99th  Congress,  two  processes 
will  take  place:  (a)  the  First  Session  activi- 
ties for  the  development  of  the  first  two- 
fiscal-year  budget,  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988,  and  (b)  the  enactment  of  the  budget 
for  the  last  one-fiscal-year  budget,  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  Section  10  specifies  that  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  if  these  amendments  were  not  in 
effect,  except  that  certain  procedural 
changes  made  part  of  the  two-fiscal-year 
process  are  also  by  this  Section  made  specif- 
ically applicable  to  the  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget.  These  are— 

1.  A  point  of  order  is  provided  against  con- 
sidering the  required  first  budget  resolution 
or  revisions  thereof  if  they  instruct  commit- 
tees to  make  changes  in  bills,  laws,  or  reso- 
lutions or  if  they  contain  matter  which  per- 
tains to  subjects  other  than  budget  author- 
ity, outlays,  revenues  (including  offsetting 
receipts  and  collections),  or  the  public  debt. 


2.  Appropriations  and  other  spending 
measures  are  not  to  be  enrolled  until  action 
U  completed  on  the  required  second  resolu- 
tion and  the  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution, 

if  any.  ,    ^ 

3.  A  point  of  order  is  provided  against  a  re- 
quired second  resolution  conUlning  Instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  authorizations  for  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority. 

4  A  point  of  order  is  provided  against  con- 
sidering a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution 
(including  amendmente  thereto  or  a  confer- 
ence report  thereon)  which  changes  any 
provision  of  law  other  than  provisions 
which  provide  budget  or  spending  authority, 
relate  to  revenues,  or  specify  the  limit  of 
the  public  debt.  The  phrase  'relate  to  reve- 
nues" is  intended  to  encompass  provisions  of 
law  which  establish  an  obligation  to  make 
payments  to  the  United  States  government 
and  which  provide  a  basis  for  ascertainmg 
the  amount  thereof. 

5.  Views  and  Estimates  Reports,  commit- 
tees' suballocations  of  budget  resolution 
totals  among  programs.  CBO  bill  cost  esti- 
mates, budget  resolutions,  and  appropria- 
tions and  other  spending  measures  are  re- 
quired to  contain,  or  be  accompanied  by  re- 
ports containing  tables  in  which  the  budget- 
ary information  is  set  forth  in  the  same  ac- 
count records  used  in  the  President's  Janu- 
ary budget  estimates. 

6.  The  Presidents  current  services  esti- 
mates and  January  budget  estimates  are  re- 
quired to  be  in  the  same  account  structure 
as  that  used  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  Budget, 
except  for  changes  made  in  consultation 
with  the  Appropriations,  Budget,  and  au- 
thorizing committees. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAOM)  be  added  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  ,    ^ 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  in  his  speech,  the  President 
spoke  about  bipartisanship.  He  started 
off  talking  about  the  potential  solu- 
tion to  social  security  along  the  lines 
of  a  bipartisan  commission  established 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  According 
to  reports,  the  President's  pronounce- 
ments about  bipartisanship  occurred 
seven  times  last  night. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
problems  confronting  this  Nation  that 
need  a  bipartisan  solution.  One  prob- 
lem happens  to  be  social  security. 
Others  happen  to  be  arms  control, 
jobs,  budget,  tax  reform— you  name  it. 
The  introduction  today  of  a  2-year 
budget  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  and  myself  is  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  improving  the 
budget  process. 

Let  us  face  reality.  The  budget  proc- 
ess we  have  today  simply  does  not 
work. 

If  any  good  news  came  out  of  the 
lameduck  session  of  the  last  Congress, 
perhaps  it  is  the  clear  manner  in 
which  it  demonstrated  that  we  need  to 
reform  and  revitalize  the  process  of 
how  we  conduct  business  around  here. 
The   way   we   have   been  conducting 


business  in  the  last  few  years  is  simply 
unmanageable. 

Today,  we  are  operating  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  believe  there  are 
other  Senators,  not  only  the  original 
cosponsors  of  this  measure,  who  agree 
that  this  is  not  a  proper  way  to  run 
the  Government  and  that  we  have  to 
do  something. 

There  is  no  way  for  Congress,  in  a 
consistent  and  equitable  way,  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  $700  or  $800  bUlion 
budget  on  an  annual  basis. 

We  need  to  give  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  entities  that  op- 
erate under  Federal  mandates,  some 
degree  of  guidance  on  how  their  fund- 
ing is  going  to  come  about. 

The  proposal  for  a  2-year  budget 
process  has  strong  support,  and  I  hope 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  all  other  Senators,  will 
take  this  reform  issue  seriously.  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
do  so,  and  I  hope  we  can  move  forward 
with  some  true  reform  In  this  session 
of  Congress.  „   ^     .    .  *     * 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974  was  passed  to  simplify,  clarify, 
streamline,  and  save  time  and  money. 
Now  Congress  finds  itself  unable  to 
meet  its  budgetary  deadlines,  control 
its  own  legislative  schedule  or  perform 
proper  evaluations  and  oversight  of 
programs.  In  its  present  form,  the 
process  simply  does  not  work. 

The  congressional  budget  process 
has  evolved  into  a  major  implement 
for  making  fiscal  and  economic  policy. 
Hundreds  of  programs  have  been  af- 
fected, billions  of  doUars  In  spending 
cuts  and  many  changes  In  our  tax  laws 
enacted  in  the  guise  of  abiding  with 
budget  resolutions  and  reconciliation 
bills.  In  fact,  during  the  last  2  years 
the  most  significant  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  have  been  in  the  form  of 
reconciliation  bills. 

Congress  cannot  be  expected  to  au- 
thorize, appropriate,  evaluate  and  give 
proper  oversight  to  a  budget  totaling 
$750  billion  within  the  time  con- 
straints of  1  year.  Yet  it  is  expected  to. 
It  is  also  supposed  to  continue  consid- 
ering other  Important  legislation  on  a 
rational  and  methodical  basis.  For  this 
to  happen,  and  for  us  to  do  the  best  job 
possible.  Congress  needs  more  time. 

That  Is  why  last  year  I  introduced  In 
the  Senate,  along  with  Senator  Ford 
of  Kentucky,  the  Budget  Procedures 
Improvement  Act  of  1982,  S.  2864. 
Today,  we  are  reintroducing  this  same 
bill  In  an  updated  version  as  S.  12.  S. 
12  will  strengthen  and  reform  the  cur- 
rent congressional  budget  process  by 
extending  the  1-year  budget  cycle  to  2. 
It  also  provides  for  more  timely  over- 
sight of  authorizing  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  CURRENT  SPEWDIWG  AICD 
BUDGET  PROCESSES 

The  traditional  congressional  proc- 
ess of  reaching  spending  decisions  In- 
volves two  stages,  each  executed  by 


different  committees  In  each  House. 
At  the  first  level,  authorizing  commit- 
tees review  specific  programs  and  spell 
out  their  detailed  line-Item  require- 
ments. Following  these  actions,  appro- 
priations committees  are  supposed  to 
evaluate  the  recommended  authoriza- 
tions and  determine  the  actual  spend- 
ing levels  for  authorized  programs. 

The  1974  Budget  Act  established  the 
two  budget  committees,  not  as  replace- 
ments for  either  the  authorizing  or  ap- 
propriations committees,  but  as  a 
third  layer  In  the  spending  process. 
The  Budget  Committees  were  Intend- 
ed to  set  targets  and  ceilings  for  the 
other  committees,  but  not  to  engage  In 
line-item  determinations.  The  purpose 
of  the  Budget  Act  was  to  create  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  normal  spending  deci- 
sions could  be  made  in  a  better  In- 
formed environment.  Total  revenues 
and  aggregate  spending  as  well  as  defi- 
cits and  outyear  budget  projections  ' 
were  to  become  part  of  the  congres- 
sional decisionmaking  process. 

In  practice,  the  budget  process  has 
not  worked  this  way.  partly  because 
the  traditional  distinction  between  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  have 
become  blurred  over  the  last  several 
years,  and  partly  because  Congress  has 
been  unable  to  complete  its  work  on 
authorization  and  appropriations  bills 
in  a  timely  way.  Also,  the  1974  Budget 
Act  is  extremely  unwieldly. 

Under  current  law.  Congress  must 
pass  two  budget  resolutions  each 
year— a  first  budget  resolution  on  May 
15  to  set  targets  for  spending  by  fimc- 
tlonal  categories,  and  a  second  budget 
resolution  by  September  15  to  set 
binding  floors  on  revenue  and  ceilings 
on  expenditures.  Reconciliation  as  en- 
visaged in  the  1974  Budget  Act  is  a 
simple  mechanism  for  technically  ad- 
justing the  figures  in  the  second 
budget  resolution  with  those  in  the 
first.  The  1974  Budget  Act  extended 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1  to  October 
1,  so  that  appropriations  committees 
would  have  more  time  to  complete  ap- 
propriations actions.'  It  was  hoped 
that  continuing  resolutions,  already  a 
problem  In  1974.  could  be  eliminated 
by  this  3-month  extension.  The  budget 
timetable  established  by  the  1974 
Budget  Act  is  presented  in  table  1. 

Since  passage  of  the  Budget  Act.  the 
first  and  second  budget  resolution 
deadlines  have  been  met  only  twice 
out  of  11  reporting  dates.  Authorizing 
and  appropriation  bUls  have  also  been 
slow  in  emerging  from  the  Congress. 

The  present  Budget  Act  has  not  ful- 
filled expectations.  It  allows  too  little 
time  for  consideration  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  bills,  and  too 
little  time  for  program  oversight.  The 
power  or  the  executive  branch  to 
reduce  the  congressional  workload 
through  use  of  traditional  and  normal 
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Presidentitl   impoundment  powers  is 
also  limited  by  the  act.* 

raOBLXMS  WITH  THK  AUTHORIZATIOI*  AlfD 
I  tVKRSIGHT  PROCESSSS 

The  distnction  between  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  is  blurred. 
Since  the  rapid  growth  of  entitlement 


programs 
zation  bills 
teristics    c  f 


manner  of 
Thus,  in 


n  the  early  1970's,  authorl- 

have  taken  on  the  charac- 
appropriations  bills  by 
mandatingi  specific  levels  of  spending. 
On  the  ollher  hand,  the  recent  and 
growing  pfactice  of  attaching  legisla- 

to  appropriations  bills  has 
also  chankes  their  character.  Fre- 
quently, ai  ipropriations  have  included 
specific  lin  s-item  requirements,  in  the 

piuthorizing  legislation. 

recent  years  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  differences  between  authorizing 
bills  and  a  ipropriations  bills.  In  addi- 
tion, the  trgimients  surrounding  cer- 
auth  srizations  have  been  so 
heated  th  it  on  occasion  appropria- 
tions bills  lave  passed  before  the  rele- 
vant authojrlzing  legislation.  This  proc- 

the  traditional  legislative 
scheme  up4ide-down.  The  results  are  a 
chaotic  lerislative  process  that  has 
nearly  groi  ind  to  a  halt. 

Congress  also  makes  ineffective  use 
of  its  oversight  powers  in  the  process 
of  passing  authorizing  legislation.  Yet 
its  respon  tibilities  in  this  area  are 
enormous. 

For  exaiiple,  it  was  estimated  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
contained    50  civil  and  defense-budget 


accounts 
programs 


resolutions 
rarely,    if 


vith    approximately    1,000 

requiring    some    kind    of 

annual  authorization  action.' 

In  the  rush  to  review  $750  billion 
worth  of  crograms,  pass  the  requisite 
13  appropriations  bills,  and  2  budget 
each  year,  programs  are 
ever,  carefully  evaluated. 
Congress  iimply  does  not  have  the 
time  to  col  lect  and  review  all  the  rele- 
vant inf  or  nation  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams whi;h  now  must  be  authorized 
on  an  armial  basis.  In  fact.  Congress 
spends  virtually  no  time  in  review  and 
oversight  c  f  entitlement  programs,  yet 
these  now  account  for  more  than  half 
the  Federa  I  budget. 

BRIAKSOWIf  IH  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS 

Compared  to  our  ability  to  conduct 
oversight  uid  review  authorizations, 
our  record  on  appropriations  since  en- 
actment of  the  Budget  Act  is  equally 
dismal 

Congres^  under  normal  legislative 
procedures ,  should  fund  Federal  agen- 
cies for  t  fiscal  year  through  the 
annual  em  ctment  of  13  regular  appro- 
priation fa  Us.  If  Congress  does  not 
complete  iction  on  one  or  more  of 
these  bills  before  October  1,  it  then 
enacts  continuing  appropriations  in 
the  form  sf  a  joint  resolution.  This 
provides  s  op-giu>  funding  for  the  af- 
fected agencies.  Joint  resolutions  of 
this  type  lire  generally  referred  to  as 
"continuin  i  resolutions." 


The  practical  effect  of  these  resolu- 
tions is  to  continue  the  ftmding  of  pro- 
grams where,  in  the  absence  of  regular 
authorizing  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions, they  would  lapse.  Their  use  is 
defended  by  House  Appropriations 
Committee  Chairman  Jamik  WHrtTEH. 
who  states  that: 

The  philosophy  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  to  provide  minimum  funding  for  the 
orderly  continuation  of  existing  progranu 
for  the  interim  period  until  regular  appro- 
priation bills  are  enacted.^ 

Continuing  resolutions  were  first 
used  over  a  century  ago,  but  they  are 
now  becoming  a  common  and  recur- 
ring feature  of  the  appropriations 
process.  Since  1972,  35  continuing  res- 
olutions have  been  enacted  into  law 
(see  table  2).  In  the  6  years  since  the 
Budget  Act  took  effect,  there  has  been 
only  one  occasion  when  all  appropria- 
tions bills  were  enacted  on  time.  Even 
that  year  a  continuing  resolution  was 
necessary  to  fund  some  progrrams. 
Over  the  past  5  years,  16  continuing 
resolutions  have  been  enacted,  and 
Congress  has  enacted  continuing  reso- 
lutions every  year  since  the  new 
budget  process  became  effective. 
Today,  much  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  fimctioning  t>ecause  of  a  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

In  addition,  funding  levels  in  some 
continuing  resolutions  have  been  per- 
mitted at  higher  rates  than  the  previ- 
ous year's.  And,  mandatory  spending 
has  frequently  been  differentiated 
from  discretionary  spending. 

In  cases  where  the  Appropriations 
Committees  have  no  discretion  over 
the  allocation  of  certain  funds,  the 
continuing  resolutions  provide  for 
"such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary." 
This  spending  is  therefore  not  tied  to 
a  particular  rate.  Such  an  action  ap- 
plies to  annually  appropriated  entitle- 
ment programs  such  as  veterans'  com- 
pensation. Federal  unemplojrment 
benefits  and  black  lung  disability  pay- 
ments. The  end  result  is  an  automatic 
increase  in  "imcontroUable."  or  man- 
datory spending.  This  happens  even 
though  no  authorizing  legislation  or 
appropriations  have  passed  Congress 
beyond  the  relevant  continuing  appro- 
priation. ■ 

In  overall  terms,  passage  of  the 
Budget  Act  has  not  resulted  in  a  more 
rational  and  efficient  congressional 
process  for  making  decisions  on  appro- 
priations. The  haphazard  system  of 
r  lew  and  the  reliance  on  continuing 
appropriations  makes  long-range  plan- 
ning impossible.  This  is  true  for  Feder- 
al, State  and  local  agencies  dependent 
on  Federal  f  imds. 

Under  the  present  system,  programs 
are  not  effectively  evaluated  before 
fimding  is  either  fully  or  partially  ap- 
propriated. Also,  managers  of  annually 
authorized  programs  have  little  flexi- 
bility. They  must  spend  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  given  year  or  run 
the  risk  of  losing  deferred  budget  au- 


thority    in     the     succeeding     year's 
budget. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  many  Fed- 
eral programs  are  regarded  as  suspect 
and  unstable.  And  individuals  dealing 
with  these  programs  cannot  be  certain 
of  funding  levels  or  plan  their  activi- 
ties except  on  a  short-term  basis.  This 
situation  only  harms  the  morale  of 
people  involved  and  hampers  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  programs. 

EXECUTIVE  IRABIUTr  TO  HELP  RATIONALIZE 
SPENDING  decisions:  THE  LOSS  OP  IMPOUND- 
MENT POWERS 

Historically,  Presidents  have  used 
impoundment  powers  to  make  spend- 
ing decisions.  This  kept  congressional 
committees  from  being  inundated  with 
copious  quantities  of  annual  decisions. 

Presidential  impoundment  dates 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
and  has  been  a  major  budget  instru- 
ment since  the  New  Deal.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  held  back  funds  from  public 
works  projects;  Harry  Tnunan  with- 
held money  from  veterans'  hospitals 
and  the  Air  Force:  and  John  Keimedy 
impounded  funds  allocated  for  the  B- 
70  bomber.  President  Nixon  broadened 
the  use  of  impoundment  by  withhold- 
ing funds  from  highways,  water  and 
sewer  grants,  and  various  urban  pro- 
grams. 

Current  law  reflects  Congress  reac- 
tion to  Nixon's  use  of  the  impoimd- 
ment  power  as  he  refused  to  spend 
funds  for  programs  he  did  not  like. 
This  was  the  case  even  though  they 
had  been  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

The  1974  Budget  Act,  officially  enti- 
tled .the  Budget  Impoundment  and 
Control  Act,  attempts  to  reduce  the 
President's  power  to  impound  funds. 
The  President  is  now  required  to 
inform  Congress  should  he  decide  to 
withhold  funds  from  appropriated  pro- 
grams. Such  a  decision  is  presently 
subject  to  congressional  disapproval. 

The  act  provides  for  congressional 
control  over  two  types  of  Presidential 
impoundments:  First,  Recessions— 
when  appropriations  lapse  before 
being  spent;  and  second.  Deferrals— 
when  expenditures  are  delayed.  For  a 
rescission  to  stand,  the  law  requires 
Congress  to  vote  its  concurrence.  Oth- 
erwise, the  rescissi<^n  is  automatically 
disapproved.  Deferrals  are  allowed  to 
stand  unless  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  disapproves. 

During  the  last  two  Presidencies,  the 
use  of  the  impoundment  power  under 
the  Budget  Act  has  appeared  to  be  de- 
clining. President  Ford  asked  for  ap- 
proximately $7  billion  in  rescissions  in 
1975  and  1976  and  Congress  accepted 
about  $500  million— or  7  percent. 

In  the  4  years  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, the  President  asked  for  rescis- 
sions totaling  about  $5  billion.  Con- 
gress approved  some  $2.6  billion  (52 
percent).  However,  President  Reagan, 
in  1981— a  period  of  budget  crisis— re- 


quested $16.5  biUion  in  rescissions,  of 
which  $1.1  btUion  were  later  with- 
drawn. Congress  accepted  $11.7  biUion, 

or  71  percent.  _.     ^  »  *   ^v,^ 

Over  the  life  of  the  Budget  Act,  the 
value  of  deferrals  has  exceeded  the 
dollar  value  of  rescissions.  Yet  defer- 
rals are  not  really  savings  as  they 
must  be  spent  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Congressman  Robert  Giaimo,  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, describes  the  1974  Budget  Act 
as  a  bargain  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  in  which  Congre^ 
agrees  to  curb  its  undisciplined  spend- 
ing habits  in  exchange  for  the  Presi- 
dent's surrender  of  his  impoundment 

powers.'  ^     „  J  «♦ 

Congress,  in  adopting  the  Budget 
Act.  determined  it  would  make  the  dif- 
ficult political  choices  on  spending  and 
tax  matters,  rather  than  leaving  them 
to  the  President.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  within  the  framework  of  the  1974 
Budget  Act,  Congress  is  unable  to 
make  these  choices.  Congress  must 
now  determine  whether  to  restore  the 
President's  impoundment  powers  or  to 
reform  the  Budget  Act  or  some  combi- 
nation of  the  two.  If  nothing  is  done, 
our  legislative  process  will  grind  to  a 
halt. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCEDURES  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP 
I  CSS  PROVISIONS  AND  LEGAL  AND  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL BASIS 

S  12  will  replace  the  annual  fiscal 
year  cycle  with  a  2-year  fiscal  period. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  bill  amends 
provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344  as  amend- 
ed) the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  11(a)),  and  various 
other  provisions  in  title  31  U.S.  Code, 
in  title  1,  and  in  other  titles. 

This  legislation  provides  for  authori- 
zations in  each  odd-numbered  year 
and  appropriations  In  each  even-num- 
bered year.  There  are  appropriate 
means  for  changes  should  they 
become  necessary  to  meet  unforeseen 
circumstances.  It  also  directs  the 
President  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  program  which  essentially  converts 
annual  into  biennial  (or  longer)  au- 
thorizations. This  is  in  accord  with  the 
statement  in  the  House  Conference 
Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1101)  on  the 
1974  act: 

The  managers  have  given  careful  consid- 
eration to  all  of  the  elements  in  the  budget 
calendar  and  particularly  to  the  need  for  al- 
lowing adequate  time  for  committee  prepa- 
ration and  floor  debate  on  each  budget  deci- 
sion. The  managers  believe  that  in  the 
future  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  authorize  pro- 
grams a  year  or  more  in  advance  of  the 
period  for  which  appropriations  are  to  be 
made.  When  this  is  done.  Congress  will  have 
adequate  time  for  considering  budget-relat- 
ed legislation  within  the  timeUble  of  the 
congressional  budget  process.  The  managers 
caU  attention  to  section  607  which  requires 
advance  submissions  of  proposed  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  and  to  the  expecUtion  that 
Congress  will  develop  a  pattern  of  advance 
authorizations  for  programs  now  authorized 


on  an  annual  or  multiyear  basis  (31  VS.C 
11(c)). 

Representative  Richard  Boiling,  of 
Missouri,  supports  a  2-year  budget 
process.  During  debate  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  1974  bill,  he  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  most  sensible— 
and  in  the  long  run.  necessary-solution 
would  be  the  enactment  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation In  the  year  before  the  appropria- 
tions are  made.  If  this  were  done.  Congress 
would  be  able  to  proceed  to  early  consider- 
ation of  appropriations  bUls  and  the  dim*" 
practice  of  continuing  resolutions  would  be 
ended.  The  conference  will  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  advance  authorizations  by  requir- 
ing the  President  to  submit  request  for  new 
authorizations  in  the  calendar  year  pnor  Xo 
the  one  in  which  they  are  to  take  effect. 
The  bill  also  calls  for  a  study  of  the  desir- 
abUity  and  feasibility  of  advance  appropria- 
tions. 

S.  12  provides  that  commencing  in 
the  99th  Congress  and  beginning  on 
October  1,  1986.  and  each  even-num- 
bered year  thereafter,  there  shaU  be  a 
biennial  fiscal  period  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  foUowing  even-num- 
bered year. 

Consequently,  appropriations  wiU  be 
adopted  for  the  biennial  fiscal  period 
as  weU.  with  appropriations  enacted  in 
the  second  or  even-numbered  year  of 
the  cycle. 

The  first  and  second  concurrent 
budget  resolutions  are  retained  as  weU 
as  a  reconcUiation  act.  There  is  also 
provision  for  subsequent  concurrent 
resolutions  should  they  be  necessary. 
In  the  latter  event,  amended  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  measures 
could  be  enacted. 

There  are  no  constitutional  restric- 
tions against  the  adoption  of  such  a 
program.  There  are  no  authorization 
limits  in   the   Constitution,   and  the 
only  appropriations  limit  is  found  in 
article  I,  section  8,  clause  12  which 
provides,     "To     raise     and     support 
armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  year. "  Even  this  restriction 
has  been  given  a  limited  Interpreta- 
tion.^ .   w,      T 
Under  the  present  law  (see  table  i 
above)  the  President  submits  a  current 
services  budget  by  November  10.  He 
then  submits  his  budget  on  the  15th 
day  after  Congress  convenes.  The  com- 
mittees   and    joint    committees    must 
then  report  to  the  respective  Budget 
Committees,  by  March  15.  their  views 
and    estimates    on    programs    within 
their  jurisdiction.  They  also  include 
estimates  of  new  budget  authority  and 
budget  outlays.  The  committees  then 
are  supposed  to  report  bills  and  resolu- 
tions authorizing  new  budget  authori- 
ties by  May  15. 

The  Budget  Committees  are  to 
report  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
by  AprU  15  and  the  Congress  should 
complete  consideration  of  it  by  May 
15.  By  the  seventh  day  after  Labor 
Day  the  Congress  should  conclude 
action  on  bills  and  resolutions  provid- 


ing for  new  budget  authority.  Howev- 
er, the  bill  does  not  set  a  date  for  the 
congressional  completion  of  authoriz- 
ing bills. 

The  1974  budget  timetable  imposes 
these  tight  procedures  on  all  commit- 
tees and  on  both  Houses.*  In  practice. 
Congress  has  been  unable  to  sustain 
the  timetable  and  has  been  forced  to 
enact  numerous  continuing  resolu- 
tions. This  is  a  condition  the  drafters 
of  the  1974  act  had  hoped  to  elimi- 
nate. 

The  timetable  in  S.  12  remedies  this 
situation  by  extending  the  annual  pro- 
cedure into  a  2-year  process. 

The  President  would  submit  his  cur- 
rent services  budget  by  November  10. 
and  he  would  submit  his  budget  by 
January  15  of  the  odd  years.  The  com- 
mittees would  then  immediately  begin 
to  hold  oversight  hearings  and  consid- 
er the  aspects  of  the  budget  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

On  April  15,  CBO  reports  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Budget  Committees 
with  respect  to  the  biennial  fiscal 
period.  These  two  committees  would 
then  report  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  their  respective  Houses  by 
June  15;  and  by  July  31.  Congress 
could  complete  action  on  the  first  con- 
current resolution.  Committees  would 
report  their  authorizing  legislation  by 
September  15.  These  reports  would  be 
based  on  the  allocations  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  And  under  a  new  pro- 
vision. Congress  would  complete  action 
on  bills  and  resolutions  authorizing 
new  budget  authority  for  the  biennial 
period  by  December  1.  .     .^  * 

In  the  second  year  of  the  cycle,  that 
is,  the  even-numbered  year.  Congress 
would  enact  appropriations  bills,  the 
second  budget  resolution  and  any  rec- 
onciliation bill.  aU  by  September  25. 
These  actions  would  therefore  be  com- 
pleted before  the  commencement  of 
the  next  biennial  fiscal  period  begin- 
ning October  1. 

Such  actions  are  within  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  designate  and  enact. 
They  should  help  remedy  the  present 
problems  of  meeting  tight  authoriza- 
tion budget,  and  appropriations  time- 
tables, and  thus  avert  the  consider- 
ation of  continuing  resolutions.  The 
extended  procedure  should  also  help 
avoid  the  necessity  for  waivers  on  au- 
thorization bills,  a  process  that  is  a 
frequent  feature  imder  the  current  act 
because  of  time  limitations.* 

In  addition,  a  2-year  budget  process 
would  be  fully  consistent  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58,  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 
This  passed  the  Senate  on  August  4. 
1982  The  amendment  clearly  directs 
Congress  to  pass  enabling  legislation 
which  would  help  put  it  into  effect. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58.  contained  in  the 
report  issued  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee    (July    10.    1981),    states 
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budget   resolution,    to 
legfclation  authorizing  the  en- 
new  budget  authority, 
that    spending    measures 
reports  include  tables  in 
estimates  or  recommenda- 
forth  in  the  same  budget 
by  the  President,  and 


uied 


requires  the  President  to  consult  with 
committees  prior  to  changing  the 
budget  accoimts. 

Strengthens  the  requirement  for 
committees  to  conduct  oversight  inves- 
tigations and  to  report  their  findings 
to  their  respective  Houses  during  each 
Congress.  Also  strengthens  the  au- 
thority of  committees  to  request  as- 
sistance and  information  from  agen- 
cies and  from  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  and  other  legislative  staff  agen- 
cies, while  safeguarding  the  protection 
of  confidential  information. 

CONCLUSION 

S.  12  establishes  a  2-year  budget 
process  and  strengthens  Congress  abil- 
ity to  conduct  oversight  and  review 
legislative  programs. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  passed  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget,  it  is  essential  Congress 
move  ahead  expeditiously  to  strength- 
en the  budget  process. 

The  current  process  Is  simply  too 
time  consiuning.  especially  when  it  re- 
quires two  budget  resolutions  each 
year  over  and  above  the  required 
annual  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills.  Because  of  this  enormous 
time  commitment.  Congress  is  left 
with  little  time  for  essential  legislative 
activity.  Realistically,  under  time  con- 
straints embodied  in  the  1974  Budget 
Act,  the  system  is  in  danger  of  com- 
plete collapse. 

Since  passage  of  the  Budget  Act,  the 
first  and  second  budget  resolution 
deadlines  have  been  met  only  twice  in 
1 1  reporting  dates. 

Congress  record  on  appropriations  is 
equally  dismal.  Since  1976,  when  the 
Budget  Act  took  effect,  there  has  been 
only  one  time  that  all  appropriations 
bills  were  enacted  by  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  £>en  in  that  year  a 
continuing  resolution  was  needed  to 
fund  some  programs. 

Over  the  past  6  years.  15  continuing 
resolutions  have  been  enacted.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
still  operating  on  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

There  is  now  less  than  a  month 
before  this  fiscal  year  ends,  yet  Con- 
gress still  has  not  enacted  a  single  ap- 
propriations bill.  Once  again.  Congress 
will  be  forced  to  enact  another  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  keep  the  Federal 
Government  functioning. 

Congress  clearly  needs  more  time  for 
consideration  of  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills.  The  authorization 
process  needs  strengthening  so  pro- 
grams can  effectively  be  reviewed  and 
evaluated.  The  work  of  oversight  com- 
mittees also  needs  to  be  integrated 
into  the  work  of  the  appropriations 
committees  as  well  as  into  the  budget. 

Only  by  providing  congressional 
committees  with  sufficient  time  can 
Congress  hope  to  regain  fuller  control 
of  its  legislative,  budget,  and  appro- 
priations responsibilities.  Only  then 
will  the  budget  be  based  on  a  full  eco- 


nomic review  of  legislative  proposals 
as  well  as  economic  considerations  of 
the  moment. 

The  present  ability  of  Congress  to 
gain  control  over  the  budget  is  in  seri- 
ous doubt.  The  weight  of  prior-year 
obligations  and  automatic  expendi- 
tures built  into  the  budget  is  causing 
us  to  drown  in  a  sea  of  increasing  defi- 
cits. 

Unless  this  situation  is  rectified. 
Congress  will,  in  effect,  lose  its  ability 
to  legislate.  Government  will  continue 
to  operate  on  a  kind  of  "automatic 
pUot."  There  wID  be  litUe  effective 
oversight  of  current  policy,  and  the 
budget  will  remain  ladened  by  "uncon- 
trollable" spending. 

It  is  Congress  responsibility  to 
insure  that  legislation  is  carefully  con- 
sidered and  spending  policies  brought 
under  control.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
essential  Congress  move  to  a  2-year 
budget  cycle. 

With  this  cycle.  Congress  would  see 
the  results  of  the  first  year's  decisions 
by  the  second  year,  and  thus  be  able 
to  make  any  requisite  corrections. 
Congress  would  have  the  needed  time 
to  review  the  major  Federal  programs 
and  consider  new  ones.  And  Congress 
would  have  twice  the  time  it  now  has 
to  make  the  necessary  decisions  on  ap- 
propriations and  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
footnotes  and  tables  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  the  text  of  S.  12,  its 
summary  and  its  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Section  SOI  of  the  Consressional  Budget  tnd 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
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1  to  October  1,  effective  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1977. 
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Oeorge  Washington  University,  November  20,  1981, 
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Table  1.— Congressional  Bitdget  Timetable 
Under  the  1974  Budget  Act 

Oct..  Nov..  Dec.:  Longer  Term,  In-Depth 
Analysis  of  next  year's  Issues  by  Budget 
Committee  Staffs  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO). 

Third  Week  of  Jan.:  President's  version  of 
next  year's  budget  received  and  analysis  by 
the  Budget  CoRunittee  Staffs. 


Late  January:  Congressional  Budget 
Office  submits  Annual  Report. 

Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.:  Budget  Committee  hear- 
ings on  next  year's  budget,  completion  of 
staff  studies. 

No  Later  Than  March  15:  All  Senate  Com- 
mittees report  needs  and  provide  daU  to 
Budget  Committee. 

No  Later  Than  April  15:  Budget  Commit- 
tee decides  own  version  of  budget  and  re- 
ports to  Senate  Floor  (First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion). ^    ^ 

Late  April:  Senate  debates  first  Budget 
Resolution  containing  non-binding  spending 
and  revenue  targets. 

Early  May:  Conference  between  Senate 
and  House  to  iron  out  differences  between 
two  versions. 

No  Later  Than  May  15:  Congress  agrees  to 
First  Budget  Resolution,  allocates  spending 
targets  to  Committees. 

No  Later  Than  May  15:  Congressional 
Committees  report  new  authorizing  legisla- 
tion: Appropriations  Committee  begins  work 
on  Appropriations  Bills. 

June  and  July:  Spending  bills  reported  to 
Senate  Floor,  measured  against  First 
Budget  Resolution. 

Late  Summer:  Budget  Committee  reviews 
economy  and  budget  developments;  pre- 
pares Second  Budget  Resolution. 

Labor  Day  plus  7  Days:  Congress  com- 
pletes action  on  all  spending  bills. 

September  15:  Congress  completes  action 
on  Second  Budget  Resolution  setting  bind- 
ing revenue  floor  and  spending  ceilings  and 
allocates  final  spending  levels  to  Commit- 
tees. 

September  25:  If  necessary,  Congress  com- 
pletes action  on  Reconciliation  Bill,  to  cut 
back  on  spending  through  changes  in  al- 
ready enacted  laws. 

October  1:  New  Fiscal  Year  begins. 

TA^LE  2.-C0NTINUING  RESOLUTIONS  ENACTED  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1972-82 


Table  3.— Congressional  Budget  Timetable 

Under  S.  12,  the  Budget  Prixidures  Im- 
provement Act  or  1983 

first  session 

November  10:  President's  ciurent  services 
budget  submitted. 

December  31:  JEC  economic  evaluation  of 
current  services  budget  submitted  to  Budget 
Committees. 

January  15:  President's  budget  recommen- 
dations submitted. 

January  15:  Program  reviews  begin. 

April  15:  CBO  reports  submitted  to 
Budget  Committees. 

May  15:  Committees"  views  and  estimates 
reports  submitted  to  Budget  Committees. 

June  15:  First  Budget  Resolution  report- 
ed. 

July  1:  Authorization  bilU  reported. 

July  31:  First  Budget  Resolution  agreed 

to- 

September  15:  Committees  report  alloca- 
tions of  First  Resolution  amounts. 

December  1:  Congressional  action  com- 
pleted on  authorizing  legislation. 


Fiscal  yen 


Congress 


Home 
lomt 

resolu- 
Hon 
No 


l>ulilic 

IMNO 


Date  approved' 


1972  92ll »2  92-38  Mf  1.  1971 

972                92il «29  92-71  ta|  9.  1971 

972                 92d 916  92-139  W  15.  1971 

972                 92ll    946  92-162  Mo»  20.  1971 

972  92d _ 10O5  92-201  Dec  18,  1971 

1973  92d 1234  92-334  Juty  1.  1972 

1973                 92d 1278  92-390  Aug  18,  1972 

973  1  92d 1306  92-446  Sept  29,  1972 

973                 92(1 1331  92-571  00  26.1972 

973  93d 345  93-9  Mar.  8,  1973 

974  93d 636  93-52  July  1.  1973 

974  93d. 727  93-124  Oct  16.  1973 

975  Z:  93d -...  1062  93-324  Jwie  30.  1974 

975             ...93d -  1167  93-448  00  17.1974 

975  „93d - 1178  93-570  Dec.  31.  1974 

975 ...  94*....- 219  94-7  Mar  14.  1975 

976  94th 499  94-41  Jim  27.  1975 

1976                 94gi 733  94-159  Dec  20,  1975 

976  : : i:  94». 857  94-254  Mar  31.  1976 

977  9401 1105  94-473  Oct  11.  1976 

977  9581 351  95-16  Apr  1.  1977 

9  J                95IIL..... 626  95-130  Od  13.  1977 

9  J                951k 643  95-165  No.  9.  1977 

978  9il». 662  95-205  Dec  9.  1977 

979  95III 1139  95-482  Oct  18.  1978 

910                96111 412  95-86  Oct.  12.  1979 

1910  9611  440  95-123  Hoy.  20,  1979 

1911  96«k. 610  96-369  Oct  1.  1980 

31                  9681 644  96-536  Dec  16.  1980 

1981            :::97tli.._ (•>  97-12  )iKie5.  1981 

982    971k 325  97-51  Oct  1.  1981 

982                97tk 368  97-85  No»  23.  1981 

M2            97lh. 370  97-92  Dec.  15.  1981 

M2                 97a. 409  97-161  Mar  31.  1982 

i«3;::::: 97i». 63i  97-377  o«c  15,  i982 

■  Sectjon  501  ol  tiK  Contresaoiul  Budcet  ind  Impoundment  Control  Act  o( 

1974  (Pittc  IM  93-344)  ckanied  Hit  start  of  tiK  fiscal  year  from  Ji^  1  to 

Odgker  1,  eflectue  bepwii  wth  fiscal  year  1977 

>  H.R  3512  A  siolemental  appropnatoi  ttiat  pronded  fimtKr  contmani 
apprepnatms  fv  spcofied  a|er«)K. 

Sourer  Congressional  Research  Service. 
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January   15:  President's  revisions  to 
recommendations  submitted. 

March    31:    CBO    report    submitted 
Budget  Committees. 

March    31:    Spending    bills    reported 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

April    15:    Spending    bills    reported 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

June   15:  Second  Budget  Resolution 
ported. 

July  15:  Spending  bills  agreed  to. 

August  1:  Second  Budget  Resolution 
agreed  to. 

September  25:  Action  completed  on  recon- 
ciliation bill  or  resolution,  and  spending 
bills  enrolled. 

October  1:  Two-fiscal-year  budget  period 
begins. 

October  1:  Committees  report  findings 
and  conclusions  from  their  reviews  and 
studies  of  programs  to  their  respective 
Houses. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  S.  12,  the 

Budget  Procedures  Improvement  Act  or 

1983 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
bill— to  revise  the  work  schedules  lor  Con- 
gressional budget  and  program  review  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  provide  adequate  time  for 
thorough  consideration  of  costly  and  com- 
plicated Federal  programs  and  for  agencies 
and  State  and  local  governments  to  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  programs. 

Section  3  revises  the  tlmeUbles  for  the 
Federal  budget  process  to  provide  for  a  bi- 
ennial process  In  place  of  the  current  one- 
year  process.  Presidential  estimates  would 
be  submitted  for  periods  of  two  fiscal  years; 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget  would 
be  for  two  years;  and  appropriations  and 
other  spending  bills  would  provide  budget 
authority  for  two  fiscal  years.  The  schedule 
of  events  established  by  S.  12  for  the  two- 
year  budget  process  is: 

first  session 

November  10:  President's  current  services 
budget  submitted. 

December  31:  JEC  economic  evaluation  of 
current  services  budget  submitted  to  Budget 
Committees. 

January  15:  President's  budget  reconunen- 
dations  submitted. 

January  15:  Program  reviews  begin. 

April  15:  CBO  reports  submitted  to 
Budget  Committees. 


May  15:  Committees'  Views  and  Estimates 
reports  submitted  to  Budget  Committees. 

June  15:  First  Budget  Resolution  report- 
ed. 

July  1:  Authorization  bills  reported. 

July  31:  First  Budget  Resolution  agreed 
to. 

September  IS:  Committees  report  alloca- 
tions of  First  Resolution  amounts. 

December  1:  Congressional  action  com- 
pleted on  authorizing  legislation. 

SECOND  SESSION 

January  15:  President's  revisions  to  his 
recommendations  submitted. 

March  31:  CBO  report  submitted  to 
Budget  Committees. 

March  31:  Spending  bills  reported  by 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

April  15:  Spending  bills  reported  by 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

June   15:  Second  Budget  Resolution  re- 
ported. 
July  15:  Spending  bills  agreed  to. 
August    1:    Second    Budget    Resolution 
agreed  to. 

September  25:  Action  completed  on  recon- 
ciliation bill  or  resolution,  and  spending 
bills  enrolled. 

October  1:  Two-fiscal-year  budget  period 
begins. 

October  1:  Committees  report  findings 
and  conclusions  from  their  reviews  and 
studies  of  programs  to  their  respective 
houses. 

The  focus  of  the  first  session  Is  the  first 
budget  resolution  and  the  session  culmi- 
nates in  committees'  allocations  of  the 
budget  totals  in  the  resolution  among  pro- 
grams and  in  the  completion  of  action  on 
authorizing  legislation.  A  related  provision. 
Section  4(q).  prescribes  a  level  of  detail 
absent  from  such  allocations  now,  so  that 
they  win  be  more  meaningful  statements 
and  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  preparing  spend- 
ing bills  in  the  second  session  and  for  ascer- 
taining if  spending  bills  are  consistent  with 
the  budget  resolution  totals  and  allocations. 
In  the  second  session,  the  focus  is  on  the 
consideration  and  enactment  of  appropria- 
tions and  other  spending  measures.  A 
second  budget  resolution  provides  a  vehicle 
for  adjusting  the  overall  totals  to  reflect 
changes  in  economic  conditions,  changes  in 
priorities  within  major  functional  catego- 
ries, and  for  reconciling  differences  between 
the  spending  bills  and  overall  budget  totals. 
Spending  bills  are  withheld  from  enroll- 
ment until  completion  of  action  on  the 
second  budget  resolution  and  reconciliation, 
if  any.  In  recognition  of  the  use  of  the  rec- 
oncUiation  process  to  make  extensive  and 
substantial  changes,  more  time  is  provided 
for  the  preparation  and  consideration  of 
reconciliation  bills  or  resolutions  (August  1 
to  September  25)  instead  of  the  10  day 
period,  (September  15  to  25)  now  provided. 
A  related  provision.  Section  4(1K4)(A),  In- 
creases the  time  for  debate  in  the  Senate 
from  20  to  100  hours,  again  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  many  substantive  issues  can  be 
incorporated  in  a  single  reconciliation  bUl, 
and  that  they  need  more  deliberation  than 
Is  possible  in  20  hours. 

Throughout  the  timetable,  events  have 
been  arranged  so  that  offices  responsible  for 
an  action  have  time  to  use  the  results  of 
prior,  related  actions.  For  example.  CBO  es- 
timates are  made  due  one  month  before 
committees  Views  and  Estimates  Reports, 
and  action  on  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions is  to  be  completed  in  the  first  session 
with  appropriations  not  reported  until  the 
second  session. 
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6.  Certain  tabular  data  is  required  for 
budget  reports  and  reports  accompanying 
budget  resolutions  and  spending  measures. 
Views  and  Estimates  Reports,  committees' 
allocations  of  first  resolutions  budget  totals. 
CBO  bill  cost  estimates,  budget  resolutions, 
and  spending  measures  are  to  include  or  be 
accompanied  by  reports  including  tables  in 
which  the  budgetary  aspecU  of  the  report 
or  measure  are  set  forth  in  the  same  ac- 
counts used  by  the  President  in  his  budget 
estimates  transmitted  in  January  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Congress.  Section  4(q). 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  faciliUte 
a  ready  comparison  of  the  measures  and  re- 
ports to  not  only  the  President's  estimates 
but  to  all  other  related  documenU  through- 
out a  budget  cycle:  that  is.  to  provide  a 
common  language  through  which  the  rec- 
ommendations and  decisions  can  be  ex- 
pressed. See  also  paragraph  2  In  the  com- 
ment on  Section  5.  below. 

Section  5  makes  changes  in  Title  31  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  in  which  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921.  and  parts  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  were  recently  codified,  con- 
sistent with  the  two-fiscal-year  budget  proc- 
ess, and  corresponding  to  the  timetable  in 
Section  3. 

Related  to  item  6  in  the  comment  on  Sec- 
tion 4  above,  the  President  is  required  to  use 
the  same  account  structure  in  his  January 
estimates  and  his  current  services  estimates 
submitted  the  preceding  November,  and  ac- 
count changes  from  one  fiscal  pericxi  to  an- 
other are  required  to  be  made  only  in  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Appropriations,  Budget 
and  authorizing  committees.  The  Budget 
Account  Listing  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Budget  is  designated  as  the  beginning  refer- 
ence point.  This  is  an  extension  of  the 
present  provision  which  covers  only  the 
major  functional  categories  and  which  re- 
quires consultation  only  with  the  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees.  The 
change  is  a  reflection  of  the  increased  in- 
volvement of  authorizing  committees  in  the 
details  of  the  budget  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  Ex- 
pansion of  this  provision  is  also  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  need  for  current  services  esti- 
mates to  be  submitted  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  January  estimates  in  order  to 
provide  a  planning  base  to  authorizing  com- 
mittees, which  have  the  earliest  action  in 
the  congressional  budget  process  and  there- 
fore the  greatest  need  for  current  services 
estimates  in  November. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  Improve- 
ments made  by  Section  4(q)  and  Section 
5(b>  are  to  provide  a  measure  of  stability  in 
the  form  in  which  the  budget  is  presented 
so  that  Congressional  offices  need  not  waste 
time  figuring  out  a  new  structure,  and  for 
congressional  decisions  to  be  made  within  a 
consistent  information  structure  so  as  to  fa- 
ciliUte understanding  beyond  the  circle  of 
those  most  intimately  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Flexibility  In  the  presentation  of  new  pro- 
grams Is  provided  through  allowing  the 
President's  January  budget  to  include  new 
accounts  not  in  the  current  services  budget 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  new 
programs.  Similarly,  committees  are  permit- 
ted to  use  interim  account  numbers  to 
report  new  programs.  Account  identification 
codes  for  such  accounts  are  to  be  assigned 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  as  a 
central  reference  point  to  maintain  consist- 
ency in  the  account  structure. 

Section  6  amends  the  definition  of  "appro- 
priations Acts"  to  conform  to  the  two-flscal- 
year  budget  process. 


Section  7  modifies  and  strengthens  the 
legislative  oversight  requirements  set  forth 
in  SecUon  136  of  the  LegisUtive  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  to— 

1.  provide  that  committees  should  begin 
conducting  reviews  and  studies  of  programs 
on  January  15  of  each  first  session  and 
report  their  findings  and  conclusions  to 
their  respective  houses  by  October  1  of  the 
second  session: 

2.  provide  that  these  reviews  and  studies 
should  constitute  the  basis  for  a  commit- 
tee's legislative  work  during  the  succeeding 
Congress: 

3.  authorize  chairmen  and  ranking  minori- 
ty members  to  request  information  and  as- 
sistance from  heads  of  agencies  in  conduct- 
ing such  reviews,  including  the  final  budget 
reconunendations  and  justifications  submit- 
ted by  agencies  to  OMB: 

4.  authorize  chairmen  and  ranking  minori- 
ty members  to  request  the  Comptroller 
General  to  provide  summaries  of  any  audits 
or  reviews  conducted  by  the  GAO  in  the 
past  six  years  regarding  programs  being 
studied  by  committees: 

5.  authorize  chairmen  and  ranking  minori- 
ty members  to  request  assistance  from  legis- 
lative staff  agencies  in  conducting  reviews 
and  studies  of  programs: 

6.  clarify  that  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  may  request  information 
for  such  studies  and  reviews  to  be  provided 
on  computer  tape  and  that  agencies  are  not 
required  to  chaj^e  a  fee  when  information 
is  provided  in  this  fashion:  and 

7.  clarify  that  the  study  and  reporting  re- 
quirement does  not  require  the  public  dis- 
closure of  national  security  information  or 
other  information  the  disclosure  of  which  is 
protected  by  law. 

Section  8  makes  changes  to  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  conform  them  to  the  two-fiscal-year 
budget  process. 

Section  9  sets  forth  the  effective  dates, 
which  are— 

1.  The  first  day  of  the  99th  Congress,  for 
the  two-fiscal-year  budget  process,  except 
for  the  provision  requiring  the  first  two- 
fiscal-year  current  services  budget: 

2.  November  9.  1984.  for  the  first  two- 
fiscal-year  current  services  budget,  which  Is 
to  be  submitted  November  10.  1984,  the  year 
preceding  the  99th  Congress;  and 

3.  The  date  of  enactment,  for  the  amend- 
ments pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget. 

Section  10  contains  provisions  for  the 
transition  from  a  one-fiscal-year  to  a  two- 
fiscal-year  budget  pnx^ss.  During  the  first 
session  of  the  9flth  Congress,  two  processes 
will  take  place:  (a)  the  First  Session  activi- 
ties for  the  development  of  the  first  two- 
fiscal-year  budget,  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988,  and  (b)  the  enactment  of  the  budget 
for  the  last  one-fiscal-year  budget,  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  Section  10  specifies  that  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  if  these  amendments  were  not  in 
effect,  except  that  certain  procedural 
changes  made  part  of  the  two-fiscal-year 
process  are  also  by  this  Section  made  specif- 
ically applicable  to  the  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget.  These  are— 

1.  A  point  of  order  is  provided  against  con- 
sidering the  required  first  budget  resolution 
or  revisions  thereof  if  they  instruct  commit- 
tees to  make  changes  in  bills,  laws,  or  reso- 
lutions or  If  they  contain  matter  which  per- 
tains to  subjects  other  than  budget  author- 
ity, outlays,  revenues  (including  offsetting 
receipts  and  collections),  or  the  public  debt. 
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2.  Appropriations  and  other  spending 
measures  are  not  to  be  enrolled  until  action 
is  completed  on  the  required  second  resolu- 
tion and  the  reconcUiatlon  bUl  or  resolution. 

If  any. 

3.  A  point  of  order  is  provided  against  a  re- 
quired second  resolution  containing  instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  authorizations  for  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority. 

4.  A  point  of  order  is  provided  against  con- 
sidering a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution 
(including  amendments  thereto  or  a  confer- 
ence report  thereon)  which  changes  any 
provision  of  law  other  than  provisions 
which  provide  budget  or  spending  authority, 
relate  to  revenues,  or  specify  the  limit  of 
the  public  debt.  The  phrase  "relate  to  reve- 
nues" is  intended  to  encompass  provisions  of 
law  which  establish  an  obligation  to  make 
payments  to  the  United  States  government 
and  which  provide  a  basis  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  thereof. 

5.  Views  and  Estimates  Reports,  conunit- 
tees'  suballocations  of  budget  resolution 
totals  among  programs.  CBO  bill  cost  esti- 
mates, budget  resolutions,  and  appropria- 
tions and  other  spending  measures  are  re- 
quired to  contain,  or  be  accompanied  by  re- 
ports containing,  tables  in  which  the  budg- 
etary information  is  set  forth  in  the  same 
account  records  used  in  the  President's  Jan- 
uary budget  estimates. 

6.  The  President's  current  services  esti- 
mates and  January  budget  estimates  are  re- 
quired to  be  In  the  same  account  structure 
as  that  used  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  Budget, 
except  for  changes  made  in  consultation 
with  the  Appropriations,  Budget,  and  au- 
thorizing committees. 

S.  12 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Budget  Procedures 
Improvement  Act  of  1983". 

riNDINGS  ANT  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  present  annual  Federal  budgeting 
process — 

"(1)  allows  Insufficient  time  for  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  its  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities: 

"(2)  allows  insufficient  time  for  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  its  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities: 

"(3)  allows  insufficient  time  for  the  eval- 
uation of  costly  and  complicated  Federal 
programs,  and  thereby  contributes  to  the 
unrestrained  growth  of  the  Federal  budget: 
and 

"(4)  allows  insufficient  time  for  agencies 
and  State  and  local  govenmients  to  plan  for 
the  Implementation  of  programs. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  more  thorough  and  timely  process  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  budget  by— 

(1)  establishing  a  two-year  cycle  for  the 
adoption  of  the  budget: 

(2)  requiring  the  separate  and  distinct 
consideration  of  authorizing  legislation,  the 
budget,  and  appropriation  bills  and  resolu- 
tions and  other  spending  measures  and 
thereby  allowing  full  evaluation  of  the  need 
for  and  the  merits  and  costs  of  the  various 
programs  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

(3)  strengthening  congressional  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  budget  resolu- 
tions, reconciliation  bills  and  resolutions, 
aporopriation  bills  and  resolutions,  and 
other  measures  providing  spending  author- 
ity; and 


(4)  strengthening  the  requirement  for 
congressional  oversight  of  Federal  programs 
by  authorizing  committees. 

REVISION  OP  TIMETABLE 

S««  3.  Section  300  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  631)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"TUfXTABLE 

"Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to 
the  Congressional  budget  process  for  any 
Congress  (beginning  with  the  Ninety-ninth 
Congress)  is  as  follows: 

"First  Session 
"On  or  before:        Action  to  be  completed: 


"Second  Session— Continued 


November  10 
(of  the 
preceding 
year). 

January  IS... 


April  15 . 


May  IS. 


June  15. 


President  submits  current 
services  budget  for  the  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period 
beginning  in  the  succeed- 
ing even-numbered  year. 
President  submits  his 
budget  for  the  2-flscal- 
year  budget  period  begin- 
ning in  the  succeeding 
calendar  year. 
Congressional  Budget 

Office  submits  report  to 
Budget  Committees  with 
respect    to    the    2-flscal- 
year  budget  period. 
Committees  and  joint  com- 
mittees submit  reports  to 
Budget  Committees  with 
respect    to    the    2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period. 
Budget  Committees  report 
first    concurrent    resolu- 
tion  on   the   budget  for 
the    2-fiscal-year    budget 
period  to  their  Houses. 
Committees     report     bUls 
and  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing new  budget  authority 
for       the       2-fiscal-year 
budget  period. 
Congress  completes  action 
on   the   first   concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget 
for       the       2-fiscal-year 
budget  period. 
September  15...  Committees   report   alloca- 
tions of  the  first  concur- 
rent   resolution    on    the 
budget  among  programs 
within  their  jurisdiction. 
Congress  completes  action 
on   bills  and   resolutions 
authorizing    new    budget 
authority  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period. 


"Second  Session 
"On  or  before:        Action  to  be  completed: 


July  1. 


July  31. 


December  1 


January  15 President   submits    revised 

budget  for  the  2-flscal- 
year  budget  period. 

March  31 House    committees    report 

bills  providing  new 
budget  authority  and 
new  spending  authority 
for  the  2-flscal-year 
budget  period. 

March  31 Congressional  Budget 

Office  submits  report  to 
Budget  Committees  with 
respect  to  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period. 


"On  or  before:        Action  to  be  completed: 

April  15 Senate   committees   report 

bills  providing  new 
budget  authority  and 
new  spending  authority 
for  the  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period. 

June  15 Budget  Committees  report 

second  required  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  to 
their  Houses. 

July  15 Congress  completes  action 

on  bills  and  resolutions 
providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  new  spending 
authority  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period. 

August  1 Congress  completes  action 

on  second  required  con- 
current resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  2-fiacal- 
year  budget  period. 

September  25 ...  Congress  completes  action 
on  the  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution,  or  both,  im- 
plementing the  second 
required  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for 
the  2-fi8cal-year  budget 
period. 

October  1 2-fl8cal-year  budget  period 

begins.". 


akensments  to  the  cokgressiohai.  BtrooET 
AMD  lUPOwmaafT  coittrol  act  op  i»74 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  621(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "each  year  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennially".  „  ^ 

(b)(1)  Section  3(4)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
622(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  622)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  term  '2-fiscal-year  budget  period' 
means  the  period  of  2  consecutive  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  October  1  of  any  even- 
numbered  year.". 

(c)(1)  Section  202(fKl)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  602(f)(1))  is 
amended —  „ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "April  1  of  each  year 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  15  of 
each  odd-numbered  year": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  October  1  of  that  year  "  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in 
the  succeeding  2-fiscal-year  budget  period": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period"; 

and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period".  „  .,,  »  ^ 

(2)  Section  202(f)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
602)  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) ": 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3):  and 
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on 


(C)  by 
following  new 

"(2)  On  Mafch 
year,   the 
Committees 
Representative 
sions  of  the 
(1)  as  may  be 
nomlc  conditions 
the  Budget 
the  Congress 
under  the  las 
section    1105 
Code.". 

(dKl)  Sectl<Jn 
632(a))  is 

(A)  by  stritfng 
section  headi4g 
■July  31  of 

(B)  by 
in  the  first 
thereof   "Jul: ' 


inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
paragraph: 

31  of  each  even-numbered 

shall   transmit   to  the 

the  Budget  of  the  House  of 

...  and  the  Senate  such  revl- 

eport  required  by  paragraph 

lecessary  due  to  changing  eco- 

..( ins  and  due  to  any  revisions  in 

ti^nsmitted  by  the  President  to 

on  Jar.uary  15  of  that  year 

sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 

of    title    31.    United    States 


ame  ided— 


„  out  -May  15"  in  the  sub- 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Odd-Numbered  Year": 

._  out  "May  15  of  each  year" 

^ntence  and  inserting  in  lieu 

31    of    each    odd-numbered 


Eichi 
strik  ng 


strik  ng 


beginr  ing 


year 

(C)by 
ning  on 
ing  in  lieu 
period 
ceeding  year" 

(D)  by 
fiscal  year  in 

(2)  Section 
such  Act  is 
provided  in 
other  matters 

(3)  Section 
Act  is  amend^ 

•(b) 
Resolution 

"(1)  Except 
the    first 
budget  may 
dure   which 
carry  out  for 

"(2)  It  shal 
or  the  House 
any    first 
budget— 

"(A)  which 
termine  and 
laws,  or 

"(B)  which 
spect  to  any 
lays,  budget 
in  the  budg^ 
ting  receipU 
the  level  of 

(4)  Section 
632(c))  is 

(A)  by 
year"  in  the 
and  inserting : 
each  odd-i 

(B)  by 
it  appears  in 
lieu  thereof ' 

(C)  by 
ning  on 
graph  (2)  an< 
fiscal  year  in 
beginning  oi 
year 

(5)  Sectior 
632(d))  U 

(A)  by 
first  sentence 
"2-fiscal-yeai 

(B)by 
in  the  third 
thereof 
year"; 

(C)  by 
ning  on 
sentence  an( 
2-fiscal-year 
tober  1  of 


I  Octcber 


th; 
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out  "the  fiscal  year  begin- 
Octoker  1  of  such  year"  and  insert- 
thfreof  "the  2-fiscal-year  budget 
on  October  1  of  the  suc- 
and 
inset-ting  a  comma  and  "for  each 
such  period"  after  "set  forth". 
;  101(a)(7)  (2  U.S.C.  632(a)(7))  of 
ar  lended  by  inserting  "except  as 
sjbsection  (b)(2),"  before  such 
s. 
101(b)  (2  U.S.C.  632(b))  of  such 
to  read  as  follows: 
AoDiTit>NAL  Matters  im  Cowcdrrent 

as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 

c<^current    resolution    on    the 

Llso  require  any  other  proce- 

\s  considered   appropriate   to 

jurposes  of  this  Act. 

not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 

of  Representatives  to  consider 

c<incurrent    resolution    on    the 

directs  any  committee  to  de- 
recommend  changes  in  bills, 
resolutions;  or 

includes  any  matter  with  re- 

lubject  other  than  budget  out- 

4uthority.  the  surplus  or  deficit 

revenues  (including  off-set- 

and  off-setting  collections),  or 

public  debt.". 
301(c)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
amended— 

str  Idng  out  "March  15  of  each 
natter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
in  lieu  thereof  "May  15  of 
nui4bered  year"; 

stril|ing  out  "the"  the  second  place 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
an":  and 
striding  out  "the  fiscal  year  begin- 
1  of  such  year"  in  para- 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
October  1  of  the  succeeding 


the] 


Oct  >ber 


301(d)  of  such  Act  (2  n.S.C. 
amtnded— 

striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

budget  period"; 

striding  out  "April  15  of  each  year" 

sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 

"Juhe    15   of   each   odd-numbered 


striding  out  "the  fiscal  year  begin- 

1  of  such  year"  in  the  third 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 

Qudget  period  beginning  on  Oc- 

succeeding  year"; 


(D)  by  striking  out  "five"  In  paragraph  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  first  fiscal  year  of  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  i>eriod.";  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  in  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
four-fiscal-year  period". 

(6)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  (2  VS.C. 
632(e))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "set  for"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "set  forth". 

(eKl)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S,C, 
633(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "for  a  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period"  after  "budget"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period"  after  "esti- 
mated allocation". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  302  (b)  of 
such  Act  (2  U.S.C  633(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "By  September  15  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  each", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "promptly". 

(f)(1)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
634(a))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2- 
flscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  and  insert- 
ing n  lieu  thereof  "such  period". 

(2)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
634(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2-flscal-year  budget  period". 

(g)  Section  304  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  635) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  second  place  It 
appears  In  the  section  heading  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "on"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  the  first 
two  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2-flscal-year  budget  period": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "for  such  fiscal  year"; 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  "for 
such  2-flscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired for  a  2-flscal-year  budget  period 
under  section  310(a).  It  shall  not  be  In  order 
in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
ttves  to  consider  any  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  revising  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  2-flscal-year  budget  period 
if  the  concurrent  resolution  making  such  re- 
visions— 

"(1)  directs  any  committee  to  determine 
and  recommend  changes  in  bills,  laws,  or 
resolutions:  or 

"(2)  Includes  any  matter  with  respect  to 
any  subject  other  than  budget  outlays, 
budget  authority,  the  surplus  or  deficit  In 
the  budget,  revenues  (including  offsetting 
receipts  and  offsetting  collections),  or  the 
level  of  the  public  debt.". 

(h)  Section  305  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  636) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "2-flscal-year  budget  period". 

(iKl)  Section  307  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
638)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "committee 

ACTION  ON  APPROPRIATION  AND  OTHER  SPEND- 
ING BILLS"; 


(B)  by  inserting  "(a)  Committee  Action 
ON  Rcctnjui  Appropriations  Bills.—" 
before  "Prior"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "2-fl8cal-year  budget 
period"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "that  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"that  2-fiscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  In 
that  2-flscal-year  budget  period"  after  "com- 
mittee's recommendations"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  "as"  before  "set  forth"; 
(O)  by   Inserting  "for  each  such  fiscal 

year"  before  "In  the  most  recently";  and 

(H)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Reporting  of  Certain  Measures.- 

"(1)  All  bills  and  resolutions  providing 
budget  authority  or  spending  authority  de- 
scribed In  section  401  (c)(2KC)  for  any  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period— 

"(A)  shall  be  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  no  later  than  March  31  of 
the  year  In  which  such  period  begins;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate  no 
later  than  April  15  of  the  year  in  which 
such  period  begins. 

"(2)  If  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  determines  that  a 
waiver  of  paragraph  (1)  Is  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  any  bill  or  resolution  providing  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  any  period, 
such  committee  may  report,  and  the  House 
or  Senate  may  consider  and  adopt,  a  resolu- 
tion waiving  the  application  of  such  para- 
graph in  the  case  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contente  In  section  Kb)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  307 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  307.  Committee  action  on  appropria- 
tion and  other  spending  bills.". 

(JKl)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  639(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "2-flscal-year  budget 
period"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  para- 
graph (IHA)  and  intertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  In 
such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period"  after  "res- 
olution" the  first  place  It  appears  In  para- 
graph (IX  A); 

(D)  by  Inserting  "for  each  such  fiscal 
year"  after  "set  forth"  In  paragraph  (1)(A); 

(E)  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "projec- 
tion" In  paragraph  (IXB): 

(F)  by  striking  out  "5"  In  paragraph  (1KB) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4": 

(0)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  In 
paragraph  (IHB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  first  fiscal  year  of  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period.": 

(H)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  in  para- 
graph (IKB)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  4-flscal-year  period"; 

(1)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  In 
such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period"  after  "gov- 
ernments" in  paragraph  (IKC); 

(J)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  para- 
graph (2KA)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"period"; 

(K)  by  Inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  In 
such  2-ftecal-year  budget  period"  after  "tax 
expenditures"  the  second  place  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (2)(A); 
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(L)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  in  para- 
graph (2KA)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  period"; 

(M)  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "projec- 
tion" In  paragraph  (2KB): 

(N)  by  striking  out  "5"  in  paragraph 
(2KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4"; 

(O)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  In 
paragraph  (2KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  first  fiscal  year  of  such  2-flscal-year 
budget  period.":  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  In  para- 
graph (2KB)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  4-fiscal-year  period". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
639  (b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscal-year  budget  period": 

(B)  by  striking  our  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
first  place  It  appears  In  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in 
such  2-fiscal  year  budget  period": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
second  place  It  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  such  fiscal 
year."; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
third  place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  there  of  "such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period"; 

(E)  by  inserting  "for  each  such  fiscal 
year"  after  "set  forth"  In  paragraph  (1): 

(P)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2- 
flscal-year  budget  sieriod": 

(G)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2- 
flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(H)  by  Inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  In 
such  2-flscal-year  budget  period"  after  "rev- 
enues" the  first  place  It  appears  In  para- 
graph (3): 

(I)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  the  first 
place  It  appears  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  In  such 
2-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(J)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  the  second 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "each  such  fiscal  year"; 

(K)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  In 
such  2-flscal-year  budget  period"  after 
"debt"  the  first  place  It  appears  In  para- 
graph (4); 

(L)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
first  place  It  appears  In  paragraph  (4)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  2-flacal-year 
budget  period";  and 

(M)  by  inserting  "each"  before  "such 
fiscal  year"  the  second  place  It  appears  In 
paragraph  (4). 

(3)  Section  308  (c)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
639  (O)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Five"  In  the  subsec- 
tion heading  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Pour"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  2-fl8cal-year 
budget  period": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "4  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
the  first  fiscal  year  Is  such  2-flscal-year 
budget  period";  and 

(D)  by  strklng  out  "such  period"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  4-flscal-year  period". 

(kKl)  Section  309  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
640)  is  amended— 
(A)  by  Inserting  a  semicolon  and  "umita- 

TION   ON   ENROLLMENT   OF   CERTAIN   BILLS   AND 

REsoLinrioHs"   at   the  end  of   the  section 
heading: 


(B)  by  inserting  "(a)  Completion  of  Action 
Required.-"  before  "Except"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  seventh  day  after 
Labor  Day  of  each  year"  In  the  matter  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  15  of  each  even-numbered 
year"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  the  second 
place  it  occurs  in  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  period"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(P)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Enrollment.— Bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority for  any  2-flscal-year  budget  period 
or  new  spending  authority  described  In  sec- 
tion 401(cK2KC)  for  any  2-flacal-year  budget 
period  shall  not  be  enrolled  until  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310(a)  for  such  2- 
flscal-year  budget  period  has  been  agreed  to. 
and  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reconciliation 
resolution,  or  both  are  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(c)  for  such  2-fiacal- 
year  budget  period,  until  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  that  bill  or  resolution,  or 
both.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  309  In  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  a  semicolon  and  "limita- 
tion on  enrollment  of  certain  bills  and  reso- 
lutions.". 

(IKl)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  641(a))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "By  June 
15  of  each  even-numbered  year,  the"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"2-fiscal-year  budget  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  It  appears  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  In  such 
2-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  In 
such  2-fi8cal-year  budget  period"  after  "rev- 
enues" In  paragraph  (2); 

(E)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  2-ftacal-year  budget  period"  after 
"debt"  in  paragraph  (3);  and 

(F)  by  Inserting  before  the  matter  follow- 
ing paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
such  concurrent  resolution  If  such  concur- 
rent resolution  directs  any  committee  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  directly  or  Indirectly  au- 
thorizing the  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority.". „  „ 

(2)  Section  310(b)  of  such  Act  (2  UAC. 
641(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 15  of  each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "August  1  of  each  even-numbered 
year". 

(3)  Section  310(d)  of  such  Act  (2  UJ3.C. 
641(d))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "even-num- 
bered" after  "each". 

(4)  Section  310(e)  of  such  Act  (2  X3S.C. 
641(e))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "20  hours"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "100 
hours";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 


any  reconciliation  bill  or  reaolution  or  any 
amendment  thereto  or  any  conference 
report  thereon  which  changes  any  provision 
of  law  other  than  provisions  of  law  which— 

"(A)  provides  new  budget  authority  or 
spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(CK2KC): 

"(B)  relate  to  revenues;  or 

"(C)  specify  the  amount  of  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt.". 

(5)  SecUon  310(f)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
641(f))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "It"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "In  any  even-numbered  year, 
it";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(m)  Section  311(a)  of  such  Act  <2  n.S.C. 
642)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  the  first 
and  second  places  it  appears  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2-fi8cal-year  budget  period"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  places  it  appears 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  fiscal  year  in 
such  2-fi8cal-year  budget  period". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
the  matter  following  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  2-fiacal-year 
budget  period  in  which  such  fiscal  year 
occurs"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "for  any  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "outlays"  In  the  matter  following 
paragraph  (3): 

(5)  by  inserting  "for  any  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "revenues"  the  first  place  it  appears  in 
the  matter  following  paragraph  (3);  and 

(6)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "revenues"  the  second  place  it  appears 
in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (3). 

(n)  SecUon  401(b)  of  such  Act  (2  VS.C. 
651(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  during  the  calendar  year  in"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
first  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  which 
begins  after  the  date  on"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"budget  for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
in  which  such  fiscal  year  occurs":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "new  budget  authority"  the  second 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2): 

(OKI)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  (2  UAC. 
6S2(a»  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "reportino  of"  In  the 
section  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"ACTION  ON"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Reqitirkd  Report- 
ing Dai*.—"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(aKl)  Dates  for  Reporting  and  Pinal 
Action.—"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "May  15"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1  of  the  odd-numbered 
year"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Congress  shall  complete  action 
on  all  bills  and  resolutions  directly  or  indi- 
rectly authorizing  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  2-flscal-year  budget 
period  not  later  than  December  1  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  In  which  such  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period  begins.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
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I  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of 
Budget   and   Impound- 


ment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  404 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  405.  Reports.". 

(r)  Section  904(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  821(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  any  provision  of  a 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quiring a  procedure  pursuant  to  section 
301(bK2))"  after  "title  III  or  IV". 

AICKITDIIXHTS  TO  TVTIX  31.  WTIEO  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1101  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  two-fiscal-year  budget  period'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  3  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2 
U.S.C.  622  (6)).". 

(b)  Section  1104(c)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of: and  ,  , 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  budget  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  1105  for  the  2-flscal-year  budget 
period  beginning  on  October  1.  1986.  and 
the  estimates  of  outlays  and  proposed 
budget  authority  required  to  be  submitted 
under  section  1109  for  such  2-fi8cal-year 
budget  period,  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  same 
accounts  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Budget 
Accounts  Listing  contained  in  the  budget 
submitted  for  fiscal  year  1985  under  section 
1105.  Any  change  in  the  accounts  used  in 
the  budget  submitted  under  section  1105  for 
the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  beginning  on 
October  1,  1986.  or  any  succeeding  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period,  or  in  the  estimates  of 
outlays  and  proposed  budget  authority  re- 
quired under  section  1109  for  any  such  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period,  from  the  accounts 
set  forth  in  the  Budget  Accounts  Listing 
conUined  in  the  budget  submitted  under 
section  1105  for  fiscal  year  1985  or  the  pre- 
ceding 2-fiscal-year  budget  period,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  made  only  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committees  on  the  Budget,  and 
the  committees  having  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  programs  or  activities  which 
will  l>e  affected  by  such  changes.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  do  not  prohibit  the 
inclusion  of  new  accounts  in  the  Budget  Ac- 
counts Listing  contained  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  1105  solely  for 
purposes  of  presenting  estimates  for  new 
programs.". 

(c)(1)  So  much  of  section  1105(a)  of  title 
31.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  precedes  para- 
graph (1)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  By  January  15  of  each  odd-numbered 
year,  beginning  with  1985,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  the  budget 
for  the  2-flscal-year  budget  period  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(6)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  622(6)))  beginning  on  October 
1  of  the  succeeding  calendtu-  year.  The 
budget  transmitted  under  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  President's  Budget  Mes- 
sage, summary  daU  and  text,  and  support- 
ing detail.  The  budget  shall  set  forth  in 
such  form  and  deUil  as  the  President  may 
determine-". 

(2)  Section  1105(a)<5)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  sub- 
mitted and  the  4   fiscal   years  after  that 


year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
for  which  the  budget  is  submitted  and  the 
two  fiscal  years  immediately  following  the 
second  fiscal  year  in  such  2-flscal-year 
budget  period". 

(3)  Section  1105(a)(6)  of  tlUe  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  sub- 
mitted and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
for  which  the  budget  is  submitted  and  the 
two  fiscal  years  immediately  following  the 
second  fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period". 

(4)  Section  1105(aK9)<C)  of  tiUe  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'each  fiscal  year  In  the  2-fl8cal-year 
budget  period", 

(5)  Section  1105(a)(12)  of  tlUe  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year"  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in  the  2-ftacal-year 
budget  period":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years  after  that  year"  In  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  2 
fiscal  years  immediately  following  the 
second  fiscal  year  in  such  2-flscal-year 
budget  period". 

(6)  Section  1105(aK13)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "each  fiscal  year  in  the  2-flscal-year 
budget  period". 

(7)  Section  1105(aK14)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,   is  amended  by  striking  out 

"that  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  In  the  2-flscal-year  budget 
period  for  which  the  budget  is  submitted". 

(8)  Section  1105(aK16)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
""the  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "each  fiscal  year  In  the  2-flacal-year 
budget  period". 

(9)  Section  1105(a)(17)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  foUowing 
the  fiscal  year"  and  Lnserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"each  fiscal  year  in  tne  2-flscal-year  budget 
period  following  the  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "that  following  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
such  fiscal  year":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  before  the 
fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period  before  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period." 

(10)  Section  1105(a)(18)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  prior  fiscal  year" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""each  of  the  2 
most  recently  completed  fiscal  years"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""for  that  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  that 
fiscal  year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  'in  that  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'In  that  fiscal  year". 

(11)  Section  1105(a)(19)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  prior  fiscal  year" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  2 
most  recently  completed  fiscal  years"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  that  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  that 
fiscal  year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  'In  that  year"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"in  that  fiscal  year". 


(12)  Section  1105(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"By  January  15  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  any  revisions  the  President  may 
desire  to  make  In  the  Budget  transmitted  in 
the  previous  year.". 

(d)  Section  1105(b)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code.   Is  amended  by  striking  out 

•each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••each  even-numbered  year". 

(e)  Section  1105(c)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •fiscal  year  for"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••2-flscal-year  budget  period  for"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  'or  current  2-fi8cal-year 
budget  period,  as  the  case  may  be."  after 
■•current  fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "that  period". 

(f)  Section  1105(d)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(g)  Section  1106(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'fiscal  year"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '^-fiscal-year  budget 
period"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "that  fiscal  year"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•each  fiscal  year  in  such  2-flscal-year 
budget  period"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""the  4  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year""  In  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in 
the  first  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  follow- 
ing the  2-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "future  fiscal  years"  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  In  the  first  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period  following  the  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period  for  which  the  budget  is  sub- 
mitted": and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  the  last 
place  It  appears  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  •"2-fl8cal-year  budget 
period". 

(h)  Section  1106(b)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•'the  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "each  fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period". 

(1)(1)  Section  1109(a)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "each  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  even-numbered 
year  (beginning  with  1984)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  following  fiscal 
year'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
beginning  In  the  following  even-numbered 
year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "during  that  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during  each  such 
year". 

(2)  Section  1109(b)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "even- 
numbered"  after  "each". 

<j)  Section  1110  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "2-flscal-year  budget 
period  (beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1986)"':  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "May  16  of  the  year 
before  the  year  in  which  the  fiscal  year 
begins"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "May 
16  of  the  year  before  the  year  in  which  the 
bills  and  resolutions  setting  forth  such  au- 


thorizations are  to  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  652)". 

(k)  Section  1114  ot  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""The"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "For 
each  2-flscal-year  budget  period,  beginning 
with  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1. 1986,  the":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""each  year"  each  place 
it  appears. 

TITLE  AKD  STYLE  OF  APFROPIUATIOII  ACTS 

Sec.  6.  Section  105  of  title  1.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••8  105.  Tltie  and  style  of  appropriation  AeU 

"(a)  The  style  and  title  of  all  Acta  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  as  follows:  An  Act  making 
appropriations  (here  Insert  the  object)  for 
the  2-flscal-year  budget  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  (here  Insert  the  even-numbered 
calendar  year).'. 

"(b)  All  Acts  making  regular  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Government 
shaU  be  enacted  for  a  2-flscal-year  budget 
period,  and  shall  specify  the  amount  of  «>- 
propriations  provided  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period. 

""(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"2-fiscal-year  budget  period'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  3(6)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  622(6)). ". 

AMZHDMEirrS  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
REOHGAinZATIOH  ACT  OP  1948 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  136(a)  of  the  LegisUtive 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Congress"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""ite"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "their": 

(3)  by  inserting  "(except  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget,  the  House  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, the  House  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct)"  after  "Represent- 
atives" In  the  matter  following  paragraph 
(2);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  136  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  During  the  period  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 15th  of  each  odd-numbered  year  and 
ending  October  1  of  the  following  year,  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves and  the  Senate  to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  applies  shall  review  and  study— 

"(1)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws  (or 
parU  of  laws)  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee, 
and 

"•(2)  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  entitles  having  respon- 
sibilities In  or  for  the  administration  there- 
of. 

in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  Im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued, 
modified,  or  eliminated.  During  such  period, 
each  such  committee  shall  also  review  and 
study    any    conditions    or    circumstances 
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which  may  indicate  the  necessity  or  desir- 
ability or  enacting  new  or  additional  legisla- 
tion within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee (whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution 
has  been  Introduced  with  respect  thereto). 
Such  committee  may  carry  out  the  required 
reviews  and  studies  by  contract,  or  may  re- 
quire a  Government  agency  to  do  so  and 
furnish  a  report  thereon  to  the  committee. 
Such  committees  may  rely  on  such  tech- 
niques as  pilot  testing,  analysis  of  costs  in 
comparison  with  benefits,  or  provision  for 
evaluation  after  a  defined  period  of  time. 
The  findings  and  determinations  made  by 
each  such  committee  from  Its  oversight  ac- 
tivities under  this  section  In  any  year  shall 
be  reported  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
or  the  Senate  no  later  than  October  1  of 
such  even-numbered  year,  and  shall  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  such  committee's  legisla- 
tive work  during  the  succeeding  Congress. 

"(c)  To  assist  a  standing  committee  In  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  which 
administers  the  laws  or  parts  of  laws  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee  shall  pro- 
vide to  such  committee  such  studies,  infor- 
mation, analyses,  repwrts,  and  assistance.  In- 
cluding the  requests  for  appropriations  and 
the  justifications  therefor  submitted  by  the 
agency  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  pursuant  to  section  215 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
except  that  such  request  and  justifications 
for  a  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  shall  not  be 
submitted  under  this  subsection  until  after 
the  day  the  President  transmits  the  Budget 
to  the  Congress  under  section  201(a)  of  such 
Act  for  such  period. 

"(dXl)  To  assist  a  standing  committee  In 
cairylng  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
section,  the  head  of  any  agency  shall  fur- 
nish without  charge  to  such  committee  com- 
puter Upes  or  discs,  together  with  explan.a- 
tory  documenUtlon.  conUlnlng  information 
received,  compiled,  or  maintained  by  the 
agency  as  part  of  the  operation  or  adminis- 
tntlon  of  a  program,  or  specifically  com- 
piled pursuant  to  a  request  in  support  of  a 
review  of  a  program,  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  such  committee. 

"(2)  The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  their  respective  Houses  which 
will  minimize  duplication  of  requests  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  request  from  a  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  a  standing  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  a  program  being  re- 
viewed and  studied  by  such  committee 
under  this  section,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  furnish  to  such 
committee  summaries  of  any  audlU  or  re- 
views of  such  program  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler CJeneral  has  completed  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  years. 

"(f)  Consistent  with  their  duties  and  func- 
tions under  law,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  shall  furnish  to  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves such  Information,  studies,  analy- 
ses, and  reports  as  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  may  request  to  assist 
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Sic.  8.  (a)  Paragraph  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing!  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
pealed. .    . 

(bKl)  Clauie  4(aXl)<A)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  inserting  "odd-numbered"  after 
"each". 

(2)  Clause  4<  aK2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  :  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ":  luch  fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  the«of  "the  2-fisc*l-year  budget 
period  in  whi<  h  such  fiscal  year  occurs". 

(3)  Clause  ♦  bK2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  flepresentatlves  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  Tfiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "\  l-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(4)  Clause  '  (f)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  lepresentatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  annually"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  ins^ing  in  lieu  thereof  "biennial- 
ly". 

(5)  Clause  <  (g)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
Representatives  is  amended— 

by  striLing  out  "March  15  of  each 

and  ins  srting  in  lieu  thereof  "May  15 

of  each  odd-n  mibered  year": 

<B)  by  striilng  out  "fiscal  year"  the  first 
place  it  appea  rs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
2-fiscal-year  budget  period";  and 
(C)  by  striking  out  "that  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in 
such  ensuing  J-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(6)  Clause  '(h)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 

fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 

^„ J-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(cKl)  Clauje  2(1)(1XC)  of  rule  XI  of  the 

Rules  of  th^  House  of  RepresenUtives  is 

amended—     . 

(A)  by  stri:  Jng  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lief  thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  .         , 

(B)  by  stril  ing  out  "that  year"  the  each 
place  it  appet  rs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•that  2-fiscal  year  budget  period"; 

(C)  by  instrting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
that  2-fiscal-]  ear  budget  period"  after  "com- 
mittee's recoi  amendatlons"; 

striking    out    "as"    before    "set 


"for   each   such   fiscal 

in  the  most  recently". 

._, -(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 

the  House  of  [Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  | 'fiscal  year  if  reported  after 


preceding  the  l>eginning  of 

and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

.  budget  period  if  reported 

.___  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  2- 

flacal-year  bi  dget  period  begins". 

<d)  Clause  t  of  rule  XLIX  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
"fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
2-fiacal-year  budget  period". 

EPraCTTVK  DATK 

Sr.  9.  Thq  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendmente  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 


September 
such  fiscal  y<  ar 
of  "2-fiacal-)^ear 
after  August 


striking  out 
lieu  thereof 


effect  the  first  day  of  the  Ninety-ninth  C«m- 
greaa.  except  that— 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  section  S<i) 
of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  November  9. 
1984:  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

nSCAL  TKAK  IMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  3.  4.  5,  S,  7,  and  8  of 
this  Act.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
the  estimate  of  outlays  and  propooed  budget 
authority  that  would  have  been  required 
under  section  1109  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code  (as  such  section  was  in  effect  on  No- 
vember 8,  1984).  The  provisions  of  section 
301  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921 
(now  31  U.S.C.  1105).  as  such  provisions 
were  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  shall  apply  to  the  sub- 
mission by  the  President  of  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  The  provisions  of  section 
1109  of  title  31.  United  States  Code  (as  such 
provisions  were  in  effect  on  November  8. 
1984)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  submis- 
sion of  such  estimates  by  the  President. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  3.  4,  5,  6.  7,  and  8  of  this 
Act.  the  Congress  shall  complete  action  on 
the  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget 
that  would  have  been  required  for  fiscal 
year  1986  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  as  such  provi- 
sions were  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (as  such  provi- 
sions were  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  concurrent  resolutions  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  bills  and  res- 
olutions providing  new  budget  authority  or 
new  spending  authority  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  bills  and  resolutions  authorizing  the  en- 
actment of  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  except  that— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  301(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1986,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1986  to  the  extent  that  such  pro- 
visions are  Inconsistent  with  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection; 

(2)  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  required  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act)  if  such 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget— 

(A)  directs  any  committee  to  determine 
and  recommend  changes  in  bills,  laws,  or 
resolutions;  or 

(B)  includes  any  matter  with  respect  to 
any  subject  other  than  budget  outlays, 
budget  authority,  the  surplus  or  deficit  in 
the  budget,  revenues  (including  off -setting 
receipts  and  offsetting  collections),  or  the 
level  of  the  public  debt. 

(3)  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  310(a) 
of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act),  it  shall  not  be 
in  order  In  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  under  section  304  of 
such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act)  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  revising  the  most 


recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year  if  the  con- 
current resolution  making  such  revisions— 

(A)  directe  any  committee  to  determine 
and  recommend  changes  in  bills,  laws,  or 
resolutions;  or 

(B)  includes  any  matter  with  respect  to 
any  subject  other  than  budget  outlays, 
budget  authority,  the  surplus  or  deficit  in 
the  budget,  revenues  (Including  offsetting 
receipts  and  offsetting  collections),  or  the 
level  of  the  public  debt; 

(4)  bills  and  resolutions  providing  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1986  or  new 
spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986 
shall  not  be  enrolled  until  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  day 
of  this  Act)  for  such  fiscal  year  has  been 
agreed  to,  and  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  rec- 
onciliation resolution,  or  both,  are  required 
to  be  reported  under  section  310(c)  of  such 
Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive day  of  this  Act)  for  such  fiscal  year, 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  that 
bill  or  resolution,  or  both; 

(5)  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  concvirrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired under  section  31(Ka)  of  such  Act  (as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  day 
of  this  Act)  for  fiscal  year  1986  if  such  con- 
current resolution  directs  any  committee  to 
determine  and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  directly  or  indirectly 
authorizing  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1986; 

(6)  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1986  or  any  amendment  thereto 
or  any  conference  report  thereon  which 
changes  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
provisions  of  law  which— 

(A)  provide  new  budget  authority  or 
spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(c)(2XC)  of  such  Act; 

(B)  relate  to  revenues;  or 

(C)  specify  the  amount  of  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt. 

(7)  section  405  of  such  Act.  as  added  by 
section  4(q)  of  this  Act.  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  year  1986;  and 

(8)  section  1104(c)(2)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  5(b)  of  this 
Act.  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1986. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Long,  Mr.  Dakforth,  Mr.  Bewt- 

SEN.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Wallop. 

Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Jepsen.   and 

Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  13.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  decrease  the 
holding  period  for  long-term  (»pital 
gain  treatment  from  1  year  to  6 
months:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  shorten  the  long- 
term  capital  gains  holding  period  from 
1  year  to  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress both  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  full  Senate  approved 
legislation,  on  several  occasions,  to 
shorten  the   long-term   capital   gains 


holding  period.  Such  a  provision  was 
contained  in  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982.  and  was  also 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  September 
as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bill,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  17.  But  unfortu- 
nately, that  amendment  was  removed 
when  the  debt  ceiling  bill  was  recom- 
mitted. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also 
approved  similar  legislation  last  Con- 
gress. The  tax  bill  approved  in  1981  by 
the  House  would  have  shortened  the 
long-term  capital  gains  holding  period 
from  1  year  to  6  months.  Unfortunate- 
ly, both  the  conferees  on  the  1981  tax 
bill  and  the  conferees  on  the  1982  tax 
bill  rejected  this  measure. 

After  discussion  with  House  Mem- 
bers and  others  who  have  an  interest 
in  this  matter,  however,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  worth  making  another 
try  this  Congress. 

CAPITAL  CAINS  HOLDING  PERIOD 

The  6-month  holding  period  for  cap- 
ital gains  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
more  important  provisions  of  the 
Senate-passed  tax  bill.  There  is  consid- 
erable evidence  that  the  difference  in 
tax  treatment  of  short-term  and  long- 
term  transactions  under  present  law 
provides  an  incentive  for  investors  not 
to  realize  short-term  gains.  Studies  of 
capital  asset  sales  data  confirm  that 
investors  are  "locked  in"  to  invest- 
ments simply  because  they  do  not 
want  to  be  taxed  on  short-term  gains. 
As  a  result,  the  efficiency  of  capital 
markets  is  reduced  because  investors 
hold  assets  longer  than  they  might 
otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  tax  con- 
siderations. By  reducing  the  capital 
gains  holding  period,  we  expect  to 
reduce  the  lock-in  effect  and  its  ad- 
verse impact  on  capital  market  effi- 
ciency. It  should  also  be  noted  that, 
prior  to  1976.  the  holding  period  was  6 
months. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  been  carefully  considered  in 
the  recent  past,  and  have  received  con- 
siderable support,  including  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. It  is  significant  that  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  recently 
passed  major  legislation  including  a  6- 
month  holding  pericjd  provision.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  is  long  overdue  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  important 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  and  a  technical  explanation  of 
the  bill's  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  13 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Capital 
Gains  Tax  Act  of  1983". 


SECTION  2.  DECREASE  IN  HOLDING  PERIOD  RE- 
QUIRED FOR  LONG-TERM  CAPffAL 
GAIN  TREATMENT. 

(a)  In  Oknxral.— 

(1)  Capital  gains.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (8) 
of  section  1222  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  other  terms  relat- 
ing to  capital  gains  and  losses)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "1  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6  months". 

(2)  CApriAL  LOSSES.— Paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4)  of  section  1222  of  such  Code  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "1  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6  months". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.- The  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "1  year"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6  months": 

(1)  Paragraph  (1KB)  of  section  166(d)  (re- 
lating to  nonbusiness  debts). 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  341  (relating 
to  treatment  of  gain  to  shareholders  in  the 
case  of  collapsible  corporations). 

(3)  Paragrwh  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
subparagraph  (L)  of  subsection  (eX4)  of  sec- 
tion 402  (relating  to  capital  gains  treatment 
for  certain  distributions  in  the  case  of  a  ben- 
eficiary of  an  exempt  employees'  trust). 

(4)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  403(aX2) 
(relating  to  capital  gains  treatment  for  cer- 
tain distributions  in  the  case  of  a  benefici- 
ary under  a  qualified  annuity  plan). 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  423(a)  (relat- 
ing to  employee  stock  purchase  plans). 

(6)  Paragr^h  (2)  of  section  532(c)  (relat- 
ing to  capital  gains  of  banks). 

(7)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
584(cXl)  (relating  to  inclusions  in  taxable 
income  of  participants  in  common  trust 
funds). 

(8)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
642(c)  (relating  to  charitable  deductions  for 
certain  trusts). 

(9)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
702(a)  (relating  to  income  and  credits  of 
partner). 

(10)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  817(aXl) 
(relating  to  certain  gains  and  losses  in  the 
case  of  life  Insurance  companies). 

(11)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  852(bX3) 
(relating  to  taxation  of  shareholders  of  reg- 
ulated investment  companies). 

(12)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  856(cX4) 
(relating  to  definition  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust). 

(13)  Paragraphs  (3)  (B)  and  (7)  of  section 
857(b)  (relating  to  taxation  of  shareholders 
of  real  estate  investment  trust). 

(14)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  1223  (relat- 
ing to  holding  period  of  property). 

(15)  Section  1231  (relating  to  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  and  involim- 
tary  conversions). 

(16)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1332(a)  (re- 
lating to  sale  or  exchange  in  the  case  of 
bonds  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness). 

(17)  Subsections  (b).  (d).  and  Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  subsection  (eX4)  of  section 
1333  (relating  to  gains  and  losses  from  short 
sales). 

(18)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1334(b)  (re- 
lating to  treatment  of  the  grantor  of  an 
option  in  the  case  of  stock,  securities,  or 
commodities). 

(19)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1335  (relat- 
ing to  sale  or  exchange  of  patents). 

(30)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1246(a)  (re- 
lating to  holding  period  in  the  case  of  gain 
on  foreign  Investment  company  stock). 

(21)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  1247  (relat- 
ing to  loss  on  sale  or  exchange  of  certain 
stock  in  the  case  of  foreign  Investment  com- 
panies electing  to  distribute  income  current- 
ly). 


(22)  Subsections  (b)  and  (gX3XC)  of  sec- 
tion 1348  (relating  to  gain  from  certain  sales 
or  exchanges  of  stock  in  certain  foreign  cor- 
porations). 

(23)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
1351(eXl)  (defining  farm  recapture  proper- 
ty). 

(c)  Tbchhical  AMKnnfXNT  Relatino  to 
TiMBEa,  Coal,  and  Domestic  Iron  Ore.— 
Section  631  of  such  code  (relating  to  gain  or 
loss  In  the  case  of  timber,  coal,  or  domestic 
iron  ore)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  period  of  more 
than  1  year"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  the 
first  day  of  such  year  and  for  a  period  of 
more  than  6  months  before  such  cutting", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1  year"  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4 
months". 

(d)  Tbcrnical  Amendment  Relatino  to 
Straddles.— Section  1092  (dX2)  of  such 
Code  (defining  position)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (ii)  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(11)  is  part  of  a  straddle  none  of  the  off- 
setting portions  of  which  would,  if  sold  by 
the  taxpayer  on  the  last  day  on  which  such 
option  could  be  exercised,  result  in  the  rec- 
ognition of — 
"(I)  long-term  capital  gain  or  loss,  or 
"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  syndicate  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  12S6(eX3XB)),  long-term 
capital  gain  or  loss  or  ordinary  income  or 
loss.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Special  rules  for  appucation  or 
subparagraph  (bXU).— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (BXti>— 

"(I)  a  stock  option  (other  than  an  option 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  1236  or 
which  would  meet  such  requirements  if  sec- 
tion 1236  applied  to  such  option)  held  or 
granted  by  a  dealer  shall  not  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  such  subpara- 
graph unless  such  option  Is  entered  into  in 
the  normal  course  of  the  dealer's  trade  or 
business,  and 

"(11)  the  determination  as  to  whether  a 
sale  would  result  In  long-term  capital  gain 
or  loss  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
rules  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d>  of  section 
1233  (as  made  applicable  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (b)).". 

(e)  Technical  Amendment  Relatinc  to 
Certain  Short-Term  Government  Obliga- 
tions.—Section  1232  (aX4XA)  (reUting  to 
certain  short-term  government  obligations), 
as  in  effect  before  the  amendments  made  by 
section  231(cX4)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  and  sec- 
tion 1232(aX3KA),  as  in  effect  after  such 
amendments,  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "held  less  than  1  year". 

(f )  Effbcttve  Dates.- 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and 
exchanges  made  after  June  30, 1983. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
take  effect  on  July  1. 1983. 

(3)  Straddles.- The  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (d)  shall  apply  to  any  position 
which  is  part  of  a  straddle  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1092(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  held  after  June  30. 
1983. 
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The  bill  also  provides  that  gain  from  the 
cutting  of  timber  U  to  be  treated  as  long- 
term  capital  gain  only  if  the  timber  has 
been  held  for  more  than  6  months  and  was 
held  on  the  first  day  of  the  taxpayers  tax- 
able year. 

The  bill  makes  a  variety  of  other  conform- 
ing changes  to  the  Code. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  provision  generally  applies  to 
sales  or  exchanges  made  after  June  30, 
1983.  Thus,  in  the  <»se  of  an  install- 
ment sale  made  prior  to  July  1.  1983, 
of  a  capital  asset  held  more  than  6 
months,  but  less  than  1  year.  aU  pay- 
ments received  will  continue  to  be 
treated  as  short-term  capital  gain.  The 
changes  relating  to  stock  option  strad- 
dles apply  to  positions  held  on  June 
30,1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  I  am  being  joined  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  by  the  distinguished 
ranliing  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  as  well  as  Messrs. 
Dawforth,  Bbntsek,  Snofs,  Jepsem, 
and  D'Amato.* 


OF  FBOVISION 

period     for    determining 

or  loss  on  the  sale  or  ex- 

I  apital  asset  or  certain  business 
ong-term  or  short-term  is  re- 
year  to  6  months.  Thus,  prop- 
more  than  6  montlis  will  be  eli- 
term  capital  gain  or  loss  treat- 


a)so  modifies  the  treatment  of 
stock  options.  Under  present 
1042(d)).  certain  straddles  in  listed 
are  exempt  from  the  loss  de- 
sale,  and  wash  sale  rules  of  sec- 
>ne  of  the  options  in  the  strad- 
with  respect  to  which  the 
during  which  such  option 

I  is  less  than  the  capital 

period.  Currently,  listed  stock 
.,   expire  within  9  months 
gains  holding  period  is  one 
all  listed  stock  options  are 
e^mpt  from  section  1092.  Short- 
h(  ilding  period  to  6  months,  how- 
make  listed  stock  option  strad- 
to  the  loss  deferral,  wash  sale, 
.  saie  rules. 

irith   these   problems,   the   bill 
changes  to  the  stock  option 
section  1092.  First,  it  provides 
stock    options    are    generally 
,  the  loss  deferral,  wash  sale, 
rules  if  none  of  the  positions 
can  produce  long-term  cap- 
loss.  In  the  case  of  syndicates, 
are  exempt  only  if  none  of  the 
produce  either  long-term  cap- 
loss  or  ordinary  income  or  loss, 
option  owned  by  a  dealer  to  be 
option  must  also  be  entered 
normal  course  of  the  dealer's 
buiiness  (unless  the  option  is  held 
'8  investment  account).  No  in- 
iiitended  about  the  circiunstances 
stock  options  are  capital  assets 
law. 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Htjddlestow.   Mr.   Pryor. 

Mr.    Mattihgly,    Mr.    Heflih. 

Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Nuww,  Mr. 

ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  BoREM,  and  Mr. 

Dixon): 
S.  14.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
activities  to  develop  and  expand  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

AGHICU1.TUIIAL  MAKKET  EXFAMSIOK  ACT  OF  1»83 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator HuDDLESTON  and  I  are  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  provide 
the  Secretary  with  authority  to  utilize 
surplus  agricultural  stocks  to  expand 
commercial  sales  and  increase  dona- 
tions to  the  world's  needy. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Pryor. 
Mattingly,  Hetlin.  Thurmond.  Nunn. 
Zorinsky,  Boren.  and  Dixon  are  join- 
ing us  as  cosponsors. 

This  bill  was  part  of  S.  3074  which 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Huddle- 
sTON  and  me  on  December  3. 1982. 

Last  fall,  after  another  record  har- 
vest and  slumping  export  sales.  I 
became  concerned  that  unless  immedi- 
ate action  was  taken  that  the  mount- 
ing siu^Jluses  would  continue  to  de- 
press prices  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  there 
are  two  basic  reasons  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  surplus  stocks. 

First,  the  demand  for  UJ8.  farm 
products  is  depressed.  There  are  three 
causes  for  this,  including  the  world- 
wide recession,  the  strength  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  which  had  added  to  the 
cost  of  U.S.  goods  abroad,  and  finally 
our  market  shares  have  been  reduced 
because  of  sulMidies  by  our  competi- 
tors. 

Second,  crop  yields  during  the  last  2 
years  have  been  above  average. 


As  a  result,  we  have  accumulated 
surplus  stocks  of  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
soybeans,  and  rice  equivalent  to  pro- 
duction on  over  30  million  acres  and 
prices  are  depressed. 

The  Secretary  has  already  an- 
nounced a  payment-in-kind  program 
to  encourage  farmers  to  make  further 
cuts  in  production.  Also  today  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  and  I  have  introduced  in 
a  separate  bill  legislation  which  clari- 
fies the  Secretary's  authority  to  imple- 
ment the  payment-in-kind  program 
and  to  lend  congressional  support  to 
this  effort.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  but  I  believe  that  a  balanced 
approach  is  needed  to  assure  the 
future  health  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

The  reason  this  legislation  is  being 
introduced  as  a  separate  initiative  is 
because  of  the  importance  of  exports 
to  our  agricultural  economy  and  the 
need  to  clearly  focus  on  efforts  to 
maintain  our  market  shares  in  the 
world  market. 

The  aggressive  use  of  export  subsi- 
dies by  the  European  Community  and 
others  has  ertxied  our  market  share  of 
such  products  as  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
wheat  flour. 

Exports  from  the  European  Commu- 
nity to  countries  outside  the  Commu- 
nity have  more  than  doubled  in  5 
years. 

This  dramatic  growth  has  been 
closely  correlated  to  funding  of  export 
subsidies.  For  example,  in  1976  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  exported  $12  bil- 
lion of  agricultural  products  while 
spending  $2  billion  on  export  subsi- 
dies. Last  year  between  $7  and  $8  bil- 
lion was  spent  by  the  Community  on 
subsidies  helping  them  reach  $80  bil- 
lion in  farm  exports. 

To  see  the  impact  this  is  having  here 
at  home  one  needs  to  look  no  further 
than  our  poultry  industry.  In  1976  the 
United  States  exported  29.000  metric 
tons  of  whole  chickens  to  the  Middle 
East.  Last  year  because  of  subsidies  by 
the  European  Commimity  the  United 
States  made  no  sales  of  whole  broilers 
to  that  area. 

The  bUl  we  are  introducing  today 
provides  the  authority  the  Secretary 
needs  to  utilize  our  surplus  stocks 
through  a  bonus  program  to  met 
unfair  competition  by  our  export  com- 
petitors, and  to  increase  our  donations 
and  Public  Law  480  assistance  abroad. 
Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  tender,  at 
zero  cost,  conunodities  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  U.S. 
exporters  and  users,  and  foreign  pur- 
chasers, to  encourage  development, 
maintenance,  and  expansion  of  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
and  their  products. 

The  intent  of  this  program  is  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  and 
products  produced  using  the  commod- 


ities moving  into  foreign  markets,  to 
reduce  the  amounts  of  these  commod- 
ities in  Government  stocks  and  to  de- 
velop, maintain,  and  expand  foreign 
markets.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration could  provide  commodities 
held  by  the  CCC  to  U.S.  exporters, 
users,  or  foreign  purchasers  as  an  in- 
centive to  foreign  customers  to  pur- 
chase additional  U.S.  commmodities 
above  the  level  of  normal  marketings. 
For  example,  if  a  foreign  purchaser 
that  normally  purchases  a  given  quan- 
tity of  a  specific  commodity  agrees  to 
purchase  additional  quantities,  then 
an  amount  equal  to  some  portion  of 
the  additional  purchases  could  be  pro- 
vided at  no  cost  to  the  foreign  import- 
er. In  addition,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  Secretary  could  provide  conunod- 
ities or  products  even  though  pur- 
chases are  less  than  normal  market- 
ings in  cases  where  such  bonuses 
would  contribute  to  maintaining  or  ex- 
panding U.S.  markets. 

Furthermore,  Government  stocks 
could  be  made  available  to  domestic 
producers  such  as  poultry,  eggs,  and 
livestock  and  to  processors  at  zero  cost 
in  cases  where  the  products  have  been 
identified  for  export  markets  current- 
ly in  the  noncommercial  category. 
This  would  include  those  markets  lost 
due  to  subsidies  of  other  countries. 

Such  lx>nus  agricultural  commod- 
ities would  serve  to  reduce  the  overall 
cost  of  U.S.  commodities  to  foreign 
purchasers  and  thereby  increase  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  products.  Com- 
modities provided  under  the  program 
could  offset  the  use  of  export  subsidies 
by  competing  exporting  nations. 

The  bill  requires  that  equal  treat- 
ment be  provided  to  domestic  purchas- 
ers and  users  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities as  the  foreign  purchasers  and 
users  that  receive  U.S.  commodities 
and  products  where  the  importation  of 
a  manufactured  product  made,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  a  commodity 
made  available  for  export  under  this 
provision  would  place  domestic  users 
of  the  commodity  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage. In  such  a  case,  in  order  to 
assure  that  domestic  purchasers  or 
users  are  not  disadvantaged  by  the  im- 
portation of  a  foreign  manufactured 
product  made,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  a  commodity  made  available  for 
export  under  the  program,  domestic 
purchasers  or  users  would  be  eligible 
for  receipt  of  a  like  amount  of  com- 
modities or  products. 

In  providing  this  authority  it  is  not 
intended  to  worsen  the  problem  now 
faced  by  the  cotton  industry  resulting 
from  foreign  manufactured  cotton 
products  coming  into  the  United 
States  and  competing  unfairly  with 
domestic  products.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  program  shall  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  that  gives 
equal  treatment  to  domestic  users  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  In  the 
case  of  cotton,  this  would  be  the  proc- 


essor, manufacturer,  or  other  user 
who  opens  the  bale  of  raw  cotton.  Any 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  provision,  with  respect  to  exports 
of  cotton,  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
comparable  action  for  domestic  users. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  commod- 
ities or  products  shall  be  provided  in 
such  a  manner  so  as  to  encourage  in- 
creased utilization  and  avoid  displac- 
ing normal  sales.  Commodities  are  not 
to  take  the  place  of  domestic  of  for- 
eign commercial  sales  or  be  reexport- 
ed. 

Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  provides  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  donate  sur- 
plus dairy  products  to  needy  persons 
in  foreign  countries.  The  bill  extends 
the  authority  for  food  donations 
under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  other  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
commodities  or  products  would  be  do- 
nated through  foreign  governments 
and  public  and  private  nonprofit  hu- 
manitarian organizations  for  the  as- 
sistance of  needy  persons  outside  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  facilitate  movement  of 
these  donated  commodities  to  needy 
individuals,  the  CCC  may  pay  reproc- 
essing, packaging,  transporting,  han- 
dling, and  other  charges,  including 
ocean  freight  for  overseas  delivery,  as- 
sociated with  the  donated  commodities 
or  products. 

Because  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
ducts food  donation  programs  under 
other  legislative  authority,  the  provi- 
sion requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  ensure  that  donations  under 
this  authority  complement,  and  are  co- 
ordinated with,  other  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance programs,  such  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954— Public  Law  480. 

This  provision  would  also  permit  in- 
creased exports  of  CCC  surplus  com- 
modities under  titles  I  and  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and  such  ex- 
ports would  be  in  addition  to  the  level 
of  assistance  programed  under  that 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  this  bill  will 
greatly  improve  the  ability  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  expand  our  commercial  sales 
and  expand  donations  through  the  use 
of  surplus  stocks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  gain  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  14 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
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Act    may    be   cited    as    the 
Market  Expansion  Act  of  1983' 

XZFAHSIOH  OF  DHITD  8TATBS  ACSICOLTUHAL 
EXFOKT  MAUCXTS 

Sbc.  2.  The  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of 
1981  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1209  a  new  section  as  follows: 


"EXPARSION  OF  0inm>  STATES  AGRICULTDIIAL 
KZFOST  MARKETS  THmOUGH  THE  USE  OF  COM- 
MODrriES  ACQUIRED  ET  THE  COKIIODITT 
CREDIT  CORFOEATIOK 

-Sec.  I209A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture may  formulate  and  carry  out  an 
export  expansion  program  under  which 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  tendered  at  no  cost 
to  United  States  exporters  and  processors 
for  export,  and  foreign  purchasers,  to  en- 
courage development,  maintenance,  and  ex- 
pansion of  markets  for  United  States  agri- 
cultxiral  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall— 

"(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  program  provides  equal 
treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign  purchas- 
ers and  users  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  in  any  case  where  the  importa- 
Uon  into  the  United  States  of  a  manufac- 
tured product  made,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  a  commodity  made  available  for 
export  under  this  section  would  place  do- 
mestic users  of  the  commodity  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage; 

"(2)  ensure  insofar  as  possible  that  any 
use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  for  the  purposes  of  the  program  au- 
thorized under  this  section  l>e  made  in  such 
manner  as  to  encourage  increased  use.  and 
avoid  displacing  usual  marketings,  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts thereof:  and 

"(3)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  resale  or  transshipment  to  other 
nations,  or  use  for  other  than  domestic  use 
in  the  nation  to  which  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  shipped,  of 
the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration made  avaUable  to  export  participants 
in  the  program. 

•(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

•<d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of,  any  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.". 

AUTHORFTY  FOR  THE  USE  ABROAD  OF 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORFORATIOW  STOCKS 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  two  sentences  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Such  dairy 
products  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  also  may  be 
donated  through  foreign  govemmente  and 
public  and  nonprofit  private  humanitarian 
organizations  for  the  assistance  of  needy 
persons  outside  the  United  States,  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  pay, 
with  respect  to  commodities  and  products 
thereof  so  donated,  reprocessing,  packaging. 
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Innsporting.  tandling.  and  otber  charges, 
including  the  fcost  of  overseas  delivery.  To 
ensure  that  ai^  such  donations  for  use  out- 
side the  Unite  I  States  complement,  and  are 
coordinated  w  th,  other  United  SUtes  for- 
eign assistance .  such  donations  shall  be  co- 
ordinated thrc  ugh  the  mechanism  designat- 
ed by  the  Prea  Ident  to  coordinate  assistance 
under  the  Agi  [cultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  19S4  and  shall  be  in 
addition  to  tlie  level  of  assistance  pro- 
grammed und(  T  that  Act.  Agricultural  com- 
modities and  >roducts  thereof  acquired  by 
the  Commodi  ly  Credit  Corporation  may 
also  be  used  t<  increase  the  level  of  agricul- 
tural exports  under  titles  I  and  III  of  the 
Agricultural  T  rade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1J54  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  that  i  ict  and  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  level  of  sssistance  programmed  under 
that  Act.". 

Disposmoi  or  dairy  pkooucts  abroad 

Sec.  4.  Notv  ithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
encouraged  U  donate  abroad,  or  sell  for 
export  at  the  Dest  price  obtainable,  at  least 
50.000  metric  tons  of  dairy  products  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
during  each  ol  the  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1985.  The  Sec  retary  shall  report  semiannu- 
ally, through  September  30.  1985,  to  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  such  donations  or 
sales. 

coimoDmr  i  xxDrr  corporation  sales  op 

EXTR  L  LONC  STAPLK  COTTOH 

Sec.  5.  Sectii  »n  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.  C.  1427)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  t^ereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Nothv  ithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  effective  beginning 
thirty  days  afier  the  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence, stoclcs  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
held  by  the  C  ammodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  be  sold  for  unrestricted  use  at  such 
price  levels  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate to  inaintain  and  expand  export 
and  domestic  liarlcets  for  such  cotton.". 

mPROVXd  DISTRIBimON  OP  STTRPLUS 
AGRII  lULTURK  COmiODITIES 

Sec.  6.  Sect:  on  1114(a)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Pood  Ac  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  1431e)  is 
amended  by  ii  iserting  immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Wl  lenever  a  commodity  is  made 
available  witli  out  charge  or  credit,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agilculture  shall  encourage  con- 
sumption the  eof  through  agreements  with 
private  comp  uiies  under  which  the  com- 
modity is  pncessed  into  end  products  for 
use  by  eligibl ;  recipients,  with  the  expense 
of  the  procesi  ing  to  be  borne  by  the  recipi- 
ents.". 

Mr.  hud:  3LESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  please  I  to  Join  Senator  Cochran 
in  introducing  the  Agricultural 
Market  Ex|  mansion  Act  of  1983.  The 
bill  contain!  provisions  for  programs 
designed  to  develop  and  expand  mar- 
kets for  U.£ .  agricultural  commodities. 
We  must  si  rengthen  the  agricultural 
markets  as  sne  part  of  our  efforts  to 
return  the  arm  economy  to  prosperi- 
ty. 

BXP(  RT  MARKR  EXPAMSIOR 

During  fiical  year  1982,  U.S.  farm 
product  exiorts  dropped  for  the  first 
time  in  13  years.  Export  volume  de- 
clined by  2  percent  from  the  previous 
year  and  t  le  value  of  these  exports 
fell  11  per  «nt.  The  Department  of 
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farmers  are  due,  in  no  small  part,  to 
the  weak  demand  in  export  markets. 
We  must  undertake  a  serious  effort  to 
increase  our  export  sales. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
a  program  that  uses  commodities,  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, to  maintain  and  expand 
export  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Such  conunodlties  could  be  ten- 
dered at  no  cost  to  U.S.  exporters  to 
encourage  sales  In  areas  of  the  world 
where  exports  can  be  made  in  addition 
to  the  usual  export  marketings  of  the 
United  States.  Also,  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  agricultural  products  could 
be  used  to  encourage  sales  in  markets 
where  the  addition  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  quantities  al- 
ready moving  in  commerce  will  enable 
U.S.  exporters  to  be  competitive  In 
price  with  the  subsidized  exports  of 
other  nations.  By  enabling  our  exports 
to  meet  unfair  competition  caused  by 
such  subsidies,  the  program  author- 
ized by  the  bill  will  help  preserve  our 
share  of  international  markets. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  Insure  that  normal 
export  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  not  displaced.  Further,  the 
bill  provides  that  U.S.  processors  of 
agricultural  products  can  be  compen- 
sated, using  the  stocks  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, in  any  case  where  U.S.  proc- 
essors are  placed  at  an  imfair  competi- 
tive disadvantage  by  the  use  of  the 
bonus  CCC  commodities  by  foreign 
processors  who  sell  their  processed 
products  to  the  United  States. 

The  blU  will  aUow  the  efficient  use 
of  Inventories  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  that  might  otherwise 
prove  to  be  burdensome  in  future 
years.  The  use  of  these  stocks  as  a 
"bonus"  for  buying  American  agricul- 
tural products  will  expand  export  sales 
and  Improve  the  income  of  our  farm- 
ers. 

IHCRXASED  USE  OP  U.S.  AGRICULTURAL 
COlOfODITIES 

The  bill  contains  provisions  designed 
to  allow  the  use  of  excess  stocks  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  in  the  Public 
Law  480— food-for-peace— sales  pro- 
grams. The  bill  provides  that  commod- 
ities acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corportion  can  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  agricultural  exports 
shipped  under  titles  I  and  III  of  Public 
Law  480.  Using  our  abundant  supplies 
for  the  food-for-peace  program  Is  far 
preferable  to  simply  storing  the  com- 
modities in  Government  warehouses. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
donate  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  owned  by  the  Corn- 


governments  and  public  and  nonprofit 
private  humanitarian  organizations. 
Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  donate  commodities  abroad 
is  limited  to  dairy  products.  The  bill 
would  expand  that  authority  to  In- 
clude all  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  held  by  the  CCC.  The  biU 
will  eliminate.  In  part,  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  and  foster  good  will  toward  the 
United  States  In  many  foreign  nations. 

The  bill  also  encourages  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  export  at  the 
best  price  possible,  and  to  donate 
abroad,  dairy  products  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Secretary  will  be  encour- 
aged to  export  at  least  50,000  tons  of 
dairy  products  in  each  of  the  1983 
through  1985  fiscal  years.  Such  use  of 
CCC  dairy  products  can  serve  to  devel- 
op new  markets  for  our  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

The  bill  will  remove  the  existing  re- 
striction on  sales  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  its  Extra  Long 
Staple  cotton  below  115  percent  of  the 
loan  rate.  Removing  this  restriction 
will  provide  the  Secretary  with  greater 
flexibility  to  make  Extra  Long  Staple 
cotton  more  price-competitive  in  both 
export  and  domestic  markets  and  can 
help  to  reduce  surplus  stocks  of  this 
commodity. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  to 
amend  section  1114(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Pood  Act  of  1981,  which  au- 
thorizes the  donation  of  surplus  agrl- 
cultiu^  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Government  under  price  support  pro- 
grams to  domestic  nutrition  projects. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  encourage  the  con- 
sumption of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities, as  provided  under  that  sec- 
tion, through  agreements  with  private 
companies  imder  which  the  surplus 
commodities  are  processed  Into  end 
products  for  use  by  eligible  recipients, 
with  the  expense  of  the  processing  to 
be  borne  by  the  recipients.  This  provi- 
sion gives  schools  additional  options 
for  using  free  USDA  commodities,  but 
places  no  obligation  on  them  to  do  so. 
This  provision  could  encourage  the 
processing  of  dairy  Items,  such  as 
cheese.  Into  other  products  readily 
usable  In  school  lunch  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  Americsm  farmers  who 
rely  on  export  sales  as  a  major  market 
for  their  products.  Together  with 
other  steps— such  as  the  payment-In- 
kind  land  diversion  program  and  addi- 
tional measures  to  strengthen  farm 
commodity  programs— to  help  farmers 
cope  with  severe  financial  problems,  I 


believe  we  can  establish  a  basis  for  re- 
covery In  the  farm  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Market  Expansion  Act  of 
1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Summary  op  the  Major  Provisions  op  the 

Agricultural  Market  Expansion  Act  op 

1983 

The  bill  will  authorize  a  new  agricultural 
export  development  program  that  uses  com- 
modities acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  bonus  commodities.  The  bill 
also  will  authorize  other  activities  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  UJS.  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  will— 

(1)  under  the  new  export  development 
(bonus  commodity)  program— 

(a)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  tender  commodities  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  U.S.  exporters 
and  processors  for  export,  and  foreign  pur- 
chasers, at  no  cost  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  expansion  of  mar- 
Icets  for  U.S.  agricultural  cominodltles  and 
products: 

(b)  require  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out 
the  bonus  commodity  program,  to  talte  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  program  provides  equal  treatment  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  users  of  a  commodity  in 
any  case  in  which  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  a  manufactured  product 
made  with  a  bonus  commodity  would  place 
domestic  users  of  that  commodity  at  a  com- 
parative disadvantage;  and 

(c)  require  the  Secretary  to  talie  reasona- 
ble precautions  to  prevent  the  resale  or 
transshipment  of  bonus  commodities  to 
other  countries; 

(2)  authorize  the  donation  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  assist 
needy  persons  outside  the  United  States 
(the  donation  of  CCC-held  dairy  products  is 
authorized  under  existing  law;  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  will  extend  the  authority  to 
other  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts); 

(3)  authorize  the  use  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  Increase  the 
level  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  made 
under  concessional  sales  agreements  under 
the  Pood  for  Peace  program; 

(4)  encourage  the  Secretary  to  donate 
abroad,  or  sell  for  export  at  the  best  price 
obtainable,  at  least  50,000  tons  of  dairy 
products  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  during  each  of  the  1983 
through  1985  fiscal  years; 

(5)  authorize  the  sale  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration at  such  price  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate  to  maintain  and 
expand  export  and  domestic  markets  for 
extra  long  staple  cotton;  and 

(6)  require  the  Secretary  to  encourage 
consumption  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities through  agreements  with  private 
companies  to  process  bulli  commodities  Into 
end  products  usable  by  food  aid  recipients, 
with  the  expense  of  processing  to  be  borne 
by  the  recipients. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long): 
S.  16.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of.  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  contributions  to,  education  sav- 
ings accounts;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

EDUCATION  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  concern 
has  been  expressed  recently  about  the 
possibilities  of  continued  high  unem- 
ployment rates.  Several  proposals 
have  been  discussed  which  are  intend- 
ed to  address  this  as  a  short-term 
problem.  However,  whether  or  not  we 
enact  a  so-called  jobs  program  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  present  unemploy- 
ment, we  should  not  avoid  the  major 
long-term  problems  concerning  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  Americans. 
An  Increasingly  complicated,  techno- 
logical society  will  require  greater 
amounts  of  highly  sophisticated  train- 
ing. If  we  do  not  educate  our  children 
adequately,  they  will  find  greater  and 
greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  jobs  in 
the  marketplace.  Unfortunately,  the 
costs  of  specialized  training  and  col- 
lege education  have  escalated  dramati- 
cally, doubling  over  the  last  decade 
and  exceeding  $10,000  per  year  at 
many  private  colleges.  The  Increase 
over  last  year  alone  Is  estimated  to  be 
11  percent.  College  costs  are  beyond 
the  means  of  many  families  If  they 
have  not  prepared  for  their  children's 
education  well  in  advance,  and.  from  a 
broader  perspective,  this  situation  will 
work  to  the  detriment  of  our  country. 

INCENTIVES  TO  ENCOURAGE  SAVINGS  FOR 
EDUCATION 

Some  legislators,  recognizing  this 
problem,  have  argued  for  more  direct 
spending  programs  to  finance  higher 
education.  The  Government  does  have 
a  role  to  play  here.  However,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  should  shoulder  the 
burden  alone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  view 
would  be  to  provide  sufficient  Incen- 
tive for  families  themselves  to  save  for 
their  children's  higher  education.  In  a 
sense,  providing  a  tax  incentive  to 
foster  additional  savings  is  similar  to 
providing  a  direct  spending  program. 
However,  there  is  an  additional  benefit 
in  providing  Government  assistance 
only  if  the  family  Is  willing  to  commit 
its  own  resources  to  long-term  savings 
for  their  chlldrens'  education.  In  a 
time  of  scarce  resources,  we  should  be 
helping  first  those  who  are  willing  to 
help  themselves  obUin  an  education. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  reintroducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  tax-deferred  savings  ac- 
counts, similar  to  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  to  help  encourage 
saving  for  education.  I  am  pleased,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 


Louisiana,  is  joining  me  In  sponsoring 
this  Important  bill. 

TAX-DETERRED  EDUCATION  ACCOUNTS 

The  bill  provides  that  an  education 
savings  account  may  be  established  for 
each  child.  Parents  and  the  child  may 
contribute  up  to  $750  per  year  to  this 
account,  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000  per 
family,  and  receive  a  corresponding 
tax  deduction.  Contributions  may  be 
made  each  year  of  a  child's  life  until 
the  child  reaches  21  or  enrolls  at  a 
qualified  college  or  vocational  school, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

Amounts  from  the  fund  will  not  be 
subject  to  tax  when  used  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  reasonable  living  expenses 
while  the  child  is  at  a  qualified  educa- 
tional institution.  However,  the 
amounts  so  expended  will  be  included 
ratably  in  the  child's  income  over  a  10- 
year  peri(xl  beginning  in  the  year  the 
child  attains  age  25. 

The  bill  would  require  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  maintain- 
ing these  accounts  to  file  information 
reports,  much  like  those  presently  re- 
quired for  IRA's,  with  the  IRS.  These 
simple  Information  reports  will  help 
prevent  taxpayer  noncompliance  with 
the  dollar  limitations  imposed  upon 
deductible  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  96th  and  97th 
Congresses,  I  Introduced  legislation 
similar  to  this  measure,  but  sutistan- 
tially  more  costly  to  the  Federal  reve- 
nues. The  bill  would  have  allowed  a 
larger  education  account  for  each 
child  and  would  also  have  provided  for 
tax-preferred  savings  accounts  to  en- 
courage individuals  to  save  for  a  down- 
payment  on  a  home. 

However,  in  the  face  of  projected 
high  Federal  deficits,  it  seemed  to  this 
Senator  that  the  legislation  would 
have  to  be  made  more  m(xlest  in  scale 
If  It  were  to  have  a  chance  for  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  Is  indeed 
serious  about  this  legislation.  The 
need  to  encourage  higher  education 
exists;  a  solution  must  be  found  within 
budget  constraints.  I  hope  this  bill  will 
provide  a  foundation  for  an  appropri- 
ate commitment  of  our  Government  to 
higher  education.* 


S. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  and  Mr.  Levin): 
^.  17.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve 
the  domestic  commodity  distribution 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

DOMESTIC  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  AND  POOD 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along   with   my  colleagues.   Senators 

DaNFORTH,  DOMENICl,  HATFIELD. 

Jepsen.  Moynihan,  Andrews,  Dixon. 
RiEGLE.  and  Levin.  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  that  will  attempt  to  chan- 
nel surplus  agricultural  commodities 
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SURPLUS  TO  IfEKDY  AMKRICAIfS 

President,  most  Americans  think 
cou  itry  of  ours  as  a  land  of 
^eems  incomprehensible  to 
our  great  agricultural 
.  people  within  our  soci- 
goihg  hungry.  This  is  a  phe- 
Ihat    I    have    given    much 
In  recent  months— it  is  the 
I  am  introducing  the  legis- 
Several  weelts  ago.  the 
„  Kansas  read  an  article  in 
New  York  Times  magazine 
Ohce  Again  Hunger  in  Amer- 
urticle  prompted  me  to  ex- 
options  to  see  if  something 
dqne  to  help  people  who  are 
the    cracks    of    our 
It  is  unconscionable 
could  again  be  suffer- 
kind  of  hunger  and  mal- 
once  plagued  our  socie- 
federal  nutrition  programs 
n  itionwide  reality. 


COI  Of  ODITY  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Don  estic  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion and  Pc  od  Assistance  Act  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
give  agricultural  commodities  to  eligi- 
ble domestic  recipient  agencies  when 
there  is  a  kreat  surplus.  Commodities 
that  are  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Cor  >oration  or  are  returned  to 
farmers  uider  the  payment-in-kind 
(PIK)  pro(  ram  will  be  given  to  food 
banks,  chi  rches,  and  other  organiza- 
tions that  provide  food  to  low  income 
and  unemi  loyed  persons.  Schools,  nu- 
trition pro  frams  for  the  elderly,  child 
I  irograms.  and  others  would 
to  be  eligible  for  the  free 
bonus  com]  nodities. 

Current!:  r,  only  dairy  products  are 
being  givei  away  free,  or  as  a  bonus  to 
eligible  in  ititutions.  This  legislation 
would  exp  ind  the  definition  of  bonus 
commodities  to  include  wheat  (flour), 
rice,  com,  and  other  commodities  as 
they  becorie  surplus  and  can  be  used. 
This  bill  v^ll  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultur^  to  publish  aimually  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  commodities  he  an- 
iire  likely  to  be  available 
next  3  years,  so  that  recipi- 


ticipates 

during  thd 

ent  agencii  !s  can  plan  accordingly. 


A]  M INISTRATIVK  PUMDIIIC 

We  have  tried  to  address  some  of  the 
problems  that  occurred  during  the 
USDA  ch«ese  giveaway.  For  the  first 
time,  this  bill  would  provide  adminis- 


trative money  to  assist  States  in  the 
distribution  of  the  commodities.  It 
would  also  provide  administrative 
money  to  food  banks  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  to  help  with  the 
distribution,  transportation,  process- 
ing and  storage  of  donated  commod- 
ities. It  seems  to  make  a  lot  of  sense  to 
direct  funds  that  are  currently  being 
spent  to  store  agricultural  surpluses 
into  the  actual  distribution  and  proc- 
essing of  commodities.  Why  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  store  food  surpluses 
when  needy  people  could  be  eating 
them?  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
hunger  that  continue  to  exist  in  our 
inner  cities  and  rural  areas  and  are  ac- 
centuated by  poor  economic  conditions 
and  high  unemployment. 

There  has  been  a  commodity  distri- 
bution system  in  existence  in  this 
country  for  several  decades,  but  it  has 
never  been  as  effective  as  it  might 
have  been.  Through  this  legislation.  I 
have  tried  to  improve  the  current 
system,  after  listening  to  recommenda- 
tions from  those  familiar  with  the 
system,  and  those  who  have  not  been 
eligible  to  participate,  such  as  food 
banks  and  other  charitable  organiza- 
tions. At  this  point,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  clarify  the  Intent  of  section 
4(b)  of  this  legislation.  The  proviso 
reads: 

If  a  State  agency  cannot  fully  meet  all  re- 
quests for  a  given  commodity  the  State 
agency  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
that  serve  low-income  and  unemployed  per- 
sons. 

This  special  consideration  does  not 
mean  exclusivity.  Historically,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  in  some  States  to 
give  low  priority  to  the  needs  of  food 
banks,  and  there  has  been  no  Federal 
policy  to  provide  direction.  This  sec- 
tion is  intended  to  establish  a  better 
balance  of  priorities. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  this  legisla- 
tion is  expected  to  move  about  $1,035 
billion  worth  of  commodities,  such  as 
cheese,  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  wheat, 
com.  rice,  soybeans,  and  other  com- 
modities as  they  are  declared  surplus. 
The  administrative  cost  of  the  bill  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $52  million. 

8UPPLZMENTAL  HUTRITIOW  EPPORT 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  complement  existing  nutri- 
tion programs  and  fill  a  gap  that 
seems  to  exist,  because  some  people 
are  falling  between  the  cracks.  In 
these  difficult  economic  times,  it  is  our 
duty  to  try  to  create  a  juxtaposition 
betweeen  America's  image  of  a  land  of 
plenty  and  America's  citizens  who  are 
in  need  of  food.  We  should  channel 
our  national  abundance  to  those  who 
can  really  benefit  from  existing  agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  support,  and  ask  that  a  copy 
of  the  section-by-section  summary  of 


this  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Ricoro. 
along  with  the  full  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  17 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

Skctioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Domestic  Commodity  Distribution  and 
Food  Assistance  Act." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  complement  the  do- 
mestic nutrition  programs,  make  maximum 
use  of  our  agricultural  abundance,  and  to 
expand  and  improve  the  domestic  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  and  price  supported  com- 
modities under  the  authority  of  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  section 
32  of  Public  Law  74-320.  whenever  commod- 
ities are  used  to  make  special  payments  In 
kind  to  producers,  or  are  tendered  at  no  cost 
to  expand  export  markets,  or  are  limited  In 
production  through  a  land  diversion  pro- 
gram, or  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  excess  of  International  food 
aid  commitments,  such  commodities  shall  be 
made  available  to  recipient  agencies  without 
charge  or  credit  In  a  form  suitable  for  home 
or  institutional  use:  Provided,  That  com- 
modities made  available  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  that  relieve  sit- 
uations of  emergency  and  distress  through 
the  provisions  of  food  to  low  Income  and  un- 
employed persons  shall  be  made  available  In 
quantities  sulUble  for  individual  house- 
holds. 

(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  processing  and 
packaging  such  commodities  Into  forms  suit- 
able for  home  or  instltutlonsil  use  with 
funds  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  through  a  payment  In  kind 
system  which  would  provide  commodities 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  processing  cost. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  before  the 
beginning  of  each  year  an  announcment  of 
the  commodities  and  the  quantities  of  such 
commodities  which  he  anticipates  are  likely 
to  be  made  available  without  charge  or 
credit  during  each  of  the  next  three  years. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  up  to  2  million  metric  tons  of  wheat 
made  available  under  section  302(a)  of  the 
Pood  Security  and  Wheat  Reserve  Act  of 
1980  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  provided  that  the  reserve  will  be  re- 
plenished by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  302(b) 
of  such  Act. 

Sbc.  3.  Eligible  recipient  agencies  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  that  relieve  sit- 
uations of  emergency  and  distress  through 
the  provision  of  food  to  low  Income  and  un- 
employed persons:  charitable  Institutions: 
nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly;  public  or 
nonprofit  schools  and  school  food  authori- 
ties: State  agencies:  child  care  Institutions: 
Federal,  State,  and  local  nonprofit  postsec- 
ondary  schools:  Federal.  State,  and  local 
penal  Institutions;  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals;  disaster  relief  organizations; 
public  or  nonprofit  summer  camps;  the  com- 
modity supplemental  feeding  program;  the 
simimer  feeding  program;  and  the  needy 
family  program  on  Indian  reservations. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
commodities  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  in  such  quantities  as  can  be  used 
without  waste  to  State  agencies  for  distrlbu- 
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tlon  to  eligible  recipient  agencies  and  to  pri- 
vate companies  that  process  commodities 
for  eligible  recipient  agencies  pursuant  to 
section  6. 

(b)  SUte  agencies  receiving  agricultural 
commodities  and  administrative  expenses 
under  this  Act  shall  distribute  such  com- 
modities in  the  quantities  requested  to  eligi- 
ble recipient  agencies  within  their  respec- 
tive SUte:  Provided,  That  if  a  SUte  agency 
cannot  fully  meet  all  requests  for  a  given 
commodity  the  SUte  agency  shall  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  that  serve  low  income 
and  unemployed  persons. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  com- 
modities directly  to  eligible  recipient  agen- 
cies and  shall  do  so  when  SUte  distributing 
agencies  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  make 
distribution  to  certain  categories  of  recipi- 
ent agencies. 

(d)  The  SecreUry  shall  ensure  that  any 
recordkeeping  or  other  regulatory  or  paper- 
work requirements  Imposed  by  either  Feder- 
al or  SUte  agencies  on  recipient  agencies 
shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  the  States  from  funds  available  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or  from 
section  32  of  Public  Law  74-320  to  pay  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  SUte  agencies  In  the 
storage,  distribution,  and  transporUtlon  of 
donated  commodities.  The  paymenU  shaU 
not  be  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  commodities,  both 
entitlement  and  bonus,  distributed  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year:  Provided.  That  no 
State  shall  charge  recipients  or  eligible  re- 
cipient agencies  for  costs  related  to  com- 
modity distribution:  Provided  further.  That 
States  shall  pay  the  costs  Incurred  by  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  that 
serve  low-income  and  unemployed  persons 
in  the  storage,  distribution,  transporUtlon 
and  administration  of  commodities  donated 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
SUte  agencies  shall  encourage  consumption 
of  commodities  made  available  without 
charge  or  credit  through  agreements  with 
private  companies  under  which  such  com- 
modities are  processed  into  end  food  prod- 
ucts for  use  by  eligible  recipient  agencies, 
with  the  expense  of  the  processing  to  be 
borne  by  the  recipient  agencies;  except  that 
each  fiscal  year  the  SecreUry  shall  use 
funds  equal  to  those  storage  and  spoilage 
costs  that  the  Secretary  would  have  in- 
curred In  the  preceding  year  other  than  for 
this  Act  to  further  process  products  Into 
end  food  producte  for  use  by  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  that  relieve  situations  of 
emergency  and  distress  through  the  provi- 
sion of  food  to  low-Income  and  unemployed 
persons. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  such  as- 
surance as  he  deems  necessary  that  the  eli- 
gible recipient  agencies  of  commodities  do- 
nated under  this  Act  will  not  diminish  their 
normal  expenditures  for  food  by  reason  of 
such  donation.  Donated  foods  shall  be  re- 
quested and  distributed  only  In  quantities 
which  can  be  consumed  without  waste. 
Under  no  clrcimistances  should  the  amount 
of  food  ordered  by  recipient  agencies  be  in 
excess  of  anticipated  usage  based  on  Inven- 
tory records  and  controls  or  beyond  their 
ability  to  accept  and  store  such  food. 

Sec.  8.  Section  1114(d)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  shall  apply  to  any 
commodities  distributed  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 


CoufODrrr  Distributioh  Food  Assistahce 
Act— SEcnoK-By-SEcnoH  SmauRY 

Sec.  2(a)  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  distribute  free  to  eligible  re- 
cipient agencies  surplus  commodities  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Sec.  2(b)  requires  the  Secretary  to  pay  for 
initial  processing  of  commodities,  such  as 
wheat  into  flour,  with  CCC  funds,  or  with 
an  in-kind  payment  to  the  processor. 

Sec.  2(c)  requires  the  Secretary  to  publish 
annually  an  armouncement  of  what  he  an- 
ticipates he  will  declare  bonus  within  the 
next  two  years  in  an  effort  to  assist  sUtes  In 
planning.  The  only  obligation  Ls  that  the 
Secretary  publish  a  planning  document;  it  Is 
non-binding. 

Sec.  2(d)  authorizes  up  to  2  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  to  be  available  for  domestic 
purposes  from  the  International  Food  Re- 
serve, and  also  requires  that  any  additional 
aquisitlons  by  the  CCC  be  used  to  replenish 
this  reserve.  _  ,     ^ 

Sec.  3  of  the  bill  defines  eUgible  recipient 
agencies  and  provides  that  the  commodities 
shall  be  distributed  through  the  sUtes 
except  where  the  commodity  will  be  proc- 
essed for  eligible  recipients  nationwide 
under  Sec.  6  ofthe  bill. 

Sec.  4  provides  administrative  money  to 
the  sUtes  to  operate  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program;  this  money  is  to  be  used  to 
help  with  distribution  and  processing  costs 
Incurred  by  the  states  in  the  shipment  of 
these  commodities  to  eligible  recipient  agen- 

Sec.  5  provides  safeguards  against  the 
waste  and  misuse  of  commodities. 

Sec.  6  requires  the  SecreUry  and  the 
sUtes  to  work  with  private  companies  and 
eligible  recipients  to  make  It  easier  for  eligi- 
ble reclplenU  that  wish  to  further  process 
the  bonus  conunodities  into  a  variety  of  end 
food  products.* 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  18.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  com- 
modity prices,  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional economy  through  a  comprehen- 
sive, demand-oriented  agricultural 
export  policy,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

THE  agricultural  EXPORT  EXPAMSIOK  ACT  OP 
1SS3 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  open- 
ing of  the  98th  Congress  is  a  fitting  oc- 
casion for  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  expand  markets  for 
the  increased  sale  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts aboard.  I  am.  therefore,  introduc- 
ing today  S.  18.  the  Agricultural 
Export  Expansion  Act  of  1983. 

PROBLEMS  PACIMG  AMERICAII  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  President,  much  has  and  will  be 
said  conceming  the  dire  situation 
facing  American  fanners  this  year. 
From  the  profitable  prices  of  the  early 
1970's,  wheat  farmers  have  seen  per- 
sistently low  and  depressed  prices 
since  the  fall  of  1976.  As  a  result,  pro- 
ducers with  a  choice  of  crops  have 
changed  from  wheat  to  com.  other 
feed  grains  and  soybeans.  As  bountiful 
and  record  harvests  have  continued 
worldwide,  these  crops  have  also  seen 
sharp  declines  in  price..  As  a  result,  re- 
lated industries  such  as  dairy  and 
cattle  have  fallen  prey  to  the  ironic 


wealcness  of  American  agriculture— its 
productivity. 

OBSTACLES  TO  PARK  EXPORTS 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  reduce  farm 
production  in  exchange  for  participa- 
tion in  Government  programs,  the 
United  States  has  intensified  efforts  in 
the  past  decade  to  develop  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  products.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  private 
industry  have  cooperated  to  fund  over- 
seas programs  designed  to  stress  the 
reliability  of  the  United  States  zz  a 
supplier  of  quality  products  to  the 
world  marketplace.  Unfortunately,  the 
competitive  practices  of  other  export- 
ing countries  and  the  irregular  inter- 
vention of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
export  markets  for  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  reasons  have  imder- 
mined  these  efforts  and  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  almost  insupportable 
supplies  of  food  and  feed  grains  in  this 
country. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
•  faced  with  a  choice  between  motinting 
an  expensive  subsidy  campaign  to 
counter  the  unfair  trade  practices  of 
our  competitors  or  continuing  to  sus- 
tain domestic  farm  program  costs  in 
excess  of  $12  bUlion  per  year.  I  would 
submit  that  whatever  solution  we  find 
this  year  will  need  to  combine  in- 
creased funding  of  export  programs 
without  raising  overall  agricultural 
outlays  by  the  Treasury. 

EXPORT  PIK  AND  SECTIOK  416  AUTHORmES 

Mr.  President,  the  Agricultural 
Export  Expansion  Act  of  1983  takes 
several  important  steps  to  increase 
UJS.  farm  exports.  The  first  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  Incorporate  programs 
proposed  by  the  administration  last 
year,  and  Introduced  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production,  Marketing  and  Stabiliza- 
tion of  Prices,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Mississippi  and  Kentucky. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  that  the 
so-called  export  PIK  program  to  pro- 
vide bonus  commodities  to  foreign 
buyers  of  U.S.  farm  products  and  the 
section  416  authority  for  the  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  to  distribute  surplus 
stocks  to  overseas  agencies  should  be 
enacted  into  law.  providing  there  is 
minimal  displacement  of  regular  com- 
mercial sales. 

MEED  POR  ADDITIOKAL  PUWDIWG  POR  EXPORTS 

In  addition  to  these  two  authorities. 
S.  18  addresses  the  important  issue  of 
whether  the  limited  funds  available 
for  farm  programs  are  being  utilized 
to  the  greatest  possible  benefit  for 
farmers.  With  the  Federal  deficit  pro- 
jected at  up  to  $200  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984  alone,  it  is  clear  that  contin- 
ued austerity  will  be  needed  if  we  are 
to  hold  down  inflation  and  encourage 
a  further  drop  in  Interest  rates. 

Last  year,  we  were  able  to  fund 
export  programs  due  to  the  coinciden- 
tal reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  funded 
*t  ft  ii.vel  which  is  at  least  10  percent  great- 
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program.  Th ;  $175  to  $190  million  per 
year  earmarl  ;ed  for  the  blended  credit 
program  an<  other  export  initiatives 
has  so  far  be  en  successful  in  regaining 
lost  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  Pr(  sident  Reagan  recognized 
the  success  of  these  efforts  in  his 
speech  to  th<  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
in  Dallas  wlien  he  approved  another 
$250  million  for  use  in  the  balance  of 
fiscal  year  U  83. 

We  Icnow  hese  programs  are  effec- 
tive and  thai  increased  funding  should 
be  found  to  nsure  a  viable  long-range 
agriculture  (  xport  program.  We  also 
know  that  wi ;  cannot  look  to  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  expai  iding  agricultural  markets 
abroad.  We  )  re  not  going  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  ^p  the  dairy  program  or 
the  General  Treasury  for  the  needed 
additional  funds  in  the  future.  As  a 
result,  those  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  of  fan  lers  and  growth  of  export 
markets  ne^d  to  establish  priorities 
among  the  various  farm  programs  cur- 
rently authorized  and  funded. 

REDUCTION  O!  ■  TARGET  PRICE  INCREASES  FOR 
E  CPORT  PROMOTION 

methKl  proposed  in  S.  18  for 
idditional      funding      for 
is  to  reduce  by  one- 
scl^duled  increases  in  target 
1984  and  1985  crops.  The 
estimated  by  USDA 
jiUion  in  fiscal  years  1984 
would  be  earmarked  for 
revolving  fund  to  be  used  to 
short-  and  intermediate- 
purchases  of  U.S.  farm 
Fjepayments    to    the    fund 
avidlable  for  relending  with- 
for  annual  review  by 
I^wever,  the  Secretary  of 
would    be    required    to 
ahnual  report  to  the  House 
i  Lgriculture  Committees  on 
had  been  administered. 
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POREICII  MJ  RKXT  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDING 

The  saving  in  this  proposal  would 
also  be  use  I  to  increase  funding  for 
the  foreign  narket  development  coop- 
erator  proga&m  by  10  percent  in  fiscal 
years  1985  a  nd  1986.  This  program  has 
shown  itsell  to  be  an  effective  combi- 
nation of  G  )vemment  and  private  ini- 
tiatives to  e:  :pand  and  maintain  export 
markets  for  U.S.  farmers.  S.  18  would 
insure  its  c(  ntinued  growth  independ- 
ent of  futqre  reductions  in  Federal 
spending. 

For  farmers  concerned  with  getting 
commodity  prices  up  to  profitable 
levels,  the  cost  of  reducing  the  size  of 


target  price 

is  a  small  p4-ice  to  pay. 

that,  when 


increases  in  1984  and  1985 
Farmers  know 
deficiency  payments  are 
mAde,  it  me  uis  that  prices  are  too  low 
to  allow  most  operations  to  turn  a 
profit  eveq  with  the  Government 
check. 

In  additicn,  the  target  price  levels 
established  in  the  1981  farm  bill  as 
simied  that  inflation  and  production 
costs  would!  continue  to  rise  at  double 


digit  rates.  Instead,  the  recession  and 
oil  glut  have  worked  to  moderate  in- 
creases. The  need  for  target  prices  at 
the  levels  now  scheduled  is  not  as 
great  today  as  it  appeared  2  years  ago. 

MOST  EmCIENT  USE  OF  RESOUKCKS 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  farm  prices 
have  remained  at  or  below  price  sup- 
port loan  levels  for  most  commodities 
for  several  years,  and  are  stubbornly 
resisting  efforts  to  bring  them  up  by 
cutting  back  production  tmd  stimulat- 
ing demand.  To  continue  to  raise 
target  prices  when  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  market  prices  attaining  even 
the  levels  set  for  1982  crops,  much  less 
1983  or  1984.  is  an  inefficient  use  of 
scarce  resources.  These  moneys  would 
be  much  better  spent  on  programs 
that  do  the  most  good  in  raising 
prices— by  expanding  demand  and  in- 
creasing market  share  overseas. 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

Another  provision  of  S.  18  would 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  by  requiring  that  nodess  than  20 
percent  of  the  State  Department's 
Economic  Support  Fund  be  used  for 
purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. At  the  funding  level  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  $3.2  billion,  this  would 
earmark  $640  million  for  farm  exports. 
In  addition,  this  provision  would  re- 
quire that  no  less  than  50  percent  of 
these  sales  be  processed  or  value- 
added  products. 

EXPORT-RELATED  REPORTS 

The  three  final  sections  of  S.  18  set 
deadlines  for  reports  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  important  issues  involv- 
ing the  potential  for  enhanced  farm 
exports. 

The  State  Department  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  by  July  1.  1983,  on 
programs  and  funds  currently  avail- 
able through  its  operations  and  those 
of  aid  which  could  be  used  to  maxi- 
mize agricultural  export  sales; 

The  President  would  be  required  to 
report  by  March  31.  1983,  on  the 
status  of  negotiations  on  a  new  long- 
term  agreement  on  agricultural  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  would  be 
urged  to  initiate  such  discussions  with 
a  view  toward  expanding  the  terms  of 
the  existing  accord; 

The  Agriculture  Department  would 
be  required  to  report  by  July  1,  1983. 
on  the  growth  and  prospects  for  ex- 
pansion of  bilateral  agreements  which 
are  locking  in  an  increasing  share  of 
the  world  market  for  major  farm  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  undoubted- 
ly be  many  other  proposals  for  pro- 
tecting and  expanding  markets  for 
U.S.  farm  exports  before  Congress  this 
session.  I  only  hope  that  we  will  make 
the  effort  to  identify  and  emphasize 
creative  ways  to  fund  export  expan- 
sion in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
overall  effort  to  control  Federal  ex- 
penditures. It  WEis  in  this  spirit  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  18  were  developed. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  section- 
by-section  summary  and  the  text  of 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Agricultural  Export  Expansion  Act 

OP  1983— fiscnoN-BT-SKCTioN  Summary 

Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy:  The 
Congress  declares  that  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural extwrts  is  of  fandamental  economic 
Importance  to  the  Nation  and  is  one  of  the 
highest  national  priorities. 

Sec.  3.  Export  PIK  Authority:  Allows  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  surplus 
commodities  available  at  no  cost  to  foreign 
countries  which  purchase  U.S.  agricultural 
products. 

Sec.  4.  Section  416  Authority:  Allows  the 
Secretary  to  donate  surplus  commodities 
abroad  through  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  for  humanitarian  purcKees. 

Sec.  5.  Export  Promotion  Through  Reduc- 
tion in  Target  Price  Increases:  Allows  the 
Secretary  to  reduce  by  one-half  the  sched- 
uled increases  in  target  prices  for  1984  and 
1985  crops,  with  any  savings  required  to  be 
used  to  promote  farm  exports: 

Increase  of  10  percent  in  the  budget  for 
the  Foreign  Market  Development  Coopera- 
tor  Program  administered  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

Balance  of  savings  to  constitute  an  "Agri- 
cultural Export  Promotion  Revolving  P*und" 
for  direct  short  and  intermediate-term  cred- 
its, with  repayments  available  for  new  loans. 

Sec.  6.  Economic  Support  Fund:  Requires 
no  less  than  20  percent  of  the  Fund  be  used 
for  purchases  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports, 
including  at  least  one-half  In  processed  or 
value-added  products. 

Sec.  7.  State  Department  Report:  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  by 
July  1,  1983,  on  additional  programs  and 
funding  available  for  expanding  U.S.  farm 
exports. 

Sec.  8.  Long-Term  Agreement  Negotia- 
tions: Requires  the  President  or  his  deputy 
to  report  by  March  31. 1983.  on  the  status  of 
negotiations  on  a  new  long-term  agreement 
on  agricultural  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  should  initiate  such  negotiations. 

Sec.  9.  Report  on  BUateral  Agreements: 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
report  by  July  1.  1983,  on  the  expansion  of 
bilateral  agricultural  trade  agreements  and 
their  impact  on  trade. 

S.  18 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Export  Expansion  Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  continued  low  prices  severely  erode  the 
economic  position  of  farmers  and  all  sectors 
that  depend  upon  agricultural  production; 

(2)  erratic  actions  of  the  United  States 
Government  concerning  domestic  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  thereof 
have  severely  damaged  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
to  international  markets: 

(3)  the  competitive  [x>sitlon  of  domestic 
agricultural  exports  has  been  weakened  by 
foreign  export  subsidies,  unfair  trade  prac- 


tices, high  Interest  rates,  and  unfavorable 
foreign  exchange  rates;  and 

(4)  an  Increase  in  agricultural  exports 
from  the  United  SUtes  would  create  new 
lobs  Improve  this  Nation's  balance  of  trade, 
and  otherwise  strengthen  the  national  econ- 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  expansion 
of  agricultural  exports  is  of  fundamental 
economic  importance  to  the  Nation  and  te 
one  of  the  highest  national  priorities. 

EXPANDED  MARKETS  FOR  DOMESTIC 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  AND  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
•agricultural  commodity"  means  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  other 
agricultural  commodities,  and  the  products 

thereof.  ^.       . 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  order  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  export  markeU  for  domestic  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  thereof, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  develop 
and  carry  out  a  program  under  which  agri- 
cultural commodities  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  made  avaU- 
able  for  export  to  domestic  exporters,  do- 
mestic processors  (for  export),  and  foreign 
purchasers.  v.  „    v^ 

(2)  Agricultural  commodities  shall  oe 
made  available  to  domestic  exporters,  do- 
mestic processors,  and  foreign  purchasers 
under  this  section  without  charge. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture shall—  .    ^  __. 

(1)  if  the  ImporUtion  of  a  manufactured 
product  made,  in  whole  or  In  part,  from  an 
agricultural  commodity  made  available  for 
export  under  this  section  would  place  do- 
mestic processors  of  the  commodity  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage,  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  equal 
treatment  is  provided  to  domestic  exporters 
and  foreign  purchases  and  to  domestic  proc- 
essors of  such  commodity; 

(2)  give  priority,  among  foreign  purchas- 
ers receiving  agricultural  commodities 
under  this  section,  to  foreign  purchasers 
who  have  traditionally  purchased  agricul- 
tural commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  who  continue  to  purchase  such 
commodities  on  an  annual  basis  in  quanti- 
ties greater  than  the  level  of  purchases  m  a 
previous  representative  period; 

(3)  ensure,  insofar  as  possible,  that  use  of 
any  agricultural  commodities  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  be  made  in  a  manner 
that  will  encourage  increased  use,  and  avoid 
the  displacement  of  usual  marketings,  of  do- 
mestic agricultural  commodities;  and 

(4)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent 
the  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  con- 
tries,  or  use  for  other  than  domestic  use  In 
the  Importing  country,  of  agricultural  com- 
modities made  available  under  this  section. 

(d)(1)  If  a  foreign  purchaser  sells  commod- 
ities received  under  this  section  in  the  im- 
porting country  and  uses  funds  received 
from  such  sale  to  construct  or  rehabillUte 
facilities  in  such  country  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that  such  facili- 
ties improve  the  handling,  marketing,  proc- 
essing, storage,  or  distribution  of  domestic 
agricultural  commodities,  such  purchaser 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  supplemental  dis- 
tributions of  commodities  under  this  sec- 
tion. ,  .  , 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  supplemental 
distributions  under  this  subsection  with 
such  commodities,  at  such  intervals,  and  In 
such  quantities  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  taking  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  facility  Improvements  have  been 


made,  the  capability  of  the  Importing  coun- 
try to  distribute  or  otherwise  use  additional 
agricultural  commodities,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(g)  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

EXPANDED  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  USE  ABROAD  OF 
COMMODITY  CREBrr  CORPORATION  STOCKS 

SEC.  4.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  UJ3.C.  1431).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1982  (96  SUt.  766),  U  amended- 

(1)  In  the  next  to  the  last  sentence— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  other  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation- 
after  "products";  ^,__,w 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  the  direct  distribu- 
tion, sale,  or  barter  of  such  commodities  and 
products"  after  "organizations";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "and  products  thereof 
after  "commodities";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  last  sentence, 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  proceeds 
and  services  realized  from  the  sale  or  barter 
of  such  commodities  and  producte  by  such 
organizations  shall  be  used  exclusively  to 
provide  assistance  to  needy  persons  and  may 
not  be  used  by  such  organizations  to  defray 
operating  or  overhead  expenses.". 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  PROMOTION  THROUGH 
REDUCTION  IN  TARGET  PRICE  INCREASES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  adjust  the  established  price  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  under 
sections  107B(b)(l)(C),  105B(b)(lKC), 
103(g)(3)(B),  and  101(iK2MC),  respectively, 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C. 
1445b-l(b)(l)(C):  144d(bKlKC);  1444(g)(3)- 
(A)(1);  and  1441(i)(2)(C))- 

(1)  for  the  1984  crop,  at  a  level  which  is 
not  less  than  the  midpoint  between  the  min- 
imum established  prices  for  the  1983  and 

1984  crops  of  such  commodity  prescribed 
under  such  section;  and  ._,  .    , 

(2)  for  the  1985  crop,  at  a  level  which  is 
not  less  than  the  midpoint  between  the  min- 
imum esUbllshed  prices  for  the  1984  and 

1985  crops  of  such  commodity  prescribed 
under  such  section. 

(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1984,  September  30, 1985,  and 
September  30,  1986,  If  the  Secretary  exer- 
cises the  authority  provided  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shal.  estimate  for  each 
fiscal  year  the  amount  of  any  savings  real- 
ized from  the  adjustment  of  the  esUblished 
price  at  the  level  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  rather  than  the  level  prescribed  In 
the  sections  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1984,  September  30,  1985,  and 
September  30,  1986,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
funds  available  to  the  Commodit.-  Credit 
Corporation  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  savings  made  as  the  result  of 
any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal 
year—  „ 

(1)  to  ensure  that  the  cooperator  pro- 
grams of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  funded 
at  a  level  which  Is  at  least  10  percent  great- 
er than  the  funding  level  provided  for  such 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(2)  from  the  balance  of  funds  remaining 
after  providing  any  funding  required  under 
clause  (1).  to  provide  funds  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Export  Promotion  Revolving  Fund  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (d). 

(dXl)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Agricultural  Export  Promotion  Revolv- 
ing Fund,  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limiUtlon  for  use  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection  as  the  "Corpora- 
tion") for  financing  In  accordance  with  this 
section  and  section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.8.C. 
7l4c(f))  the  following— 

(A)  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Corporation  on  credit  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  three  years; 

(B)  export  sales  of  United  SUtes  breeding 
animals  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry),  Including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  SUtes  to 
designated  points  of  entry  In  other  nations: 

and 

(C)  the  esUblishment  of  facilities  in  im- 
porting countries  to  Improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing  fungible 
agricultural  commodities  produced  In  and 
exported  from  the  United  SUtes  (through 
the  use  of  local  currency  generated  from 
the  sale  of  United  SUtes  agricultural  com- 
modities). , 

(2)  The  Corporation  shall  use  the  revolv- 
ing fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  expansion  and 
only  where  there  is  substantial  potential  for 
developing  or  enhancing  regular  commercial 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities. ,     ,  .    „ 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
ensure  that  the  revolving  fund  U  used  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  equiUble  use  of 
the  funds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatest 
feasible  number  of  countries  consistent  with 
maximizing  market  opportunities. 

(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agricultural  Export  Promotion 
Revolving  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. All  funds  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  payment  for  credit  extended  by  the 
Corporation  using  the  revolving  fund.  In- 
cluding interest  or  other  receipts  on  invest- 
menU  and  credit  obligations.  In  financing 
export  sales  of  the  types  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  added 
to  and  become  a  part  of  such   revolvmg 

fund. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congess  not  later  than  December 
1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fund  In  carrying  out  export  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include,  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  names  of  the 
countries  extended  credit  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amount  of  such  credit  ex- 
tended to  each  such  country,  the  names  of 
the  United  SUtes  exporters  that  received 
any  such  credit,  the  total  amount  of  credit 
provided  to  each  such  exporter  sUted  sepa- 
rately for  each  commodity  for  which  the 
credit  was  extended,  and  a  discussion  and 
evaluation  of  the  market  development  and 
expansion  activities  of  the  Corporation 
under   this   subsection   during   such   fiscal 
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REPOitT  ON  BILATERAL  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  9.  T  He  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  to  :he  Congress  not  later  than  July 
1.  1983.  a  report  describing  the  growth  of 
and  pro8|ects  for  bilateral  agricultural 
trade  agre  >ments  and  the  potential  impact 
of  such  agi  eements  on  trade. 


Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
l4hg,  and  Mr.  Heimz): 

bill  to  amend  the  Employee 

Income  Security   Act  of 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1954  to  assure  equality  of  economic 
opportunities  for  women  and  men 
under  retirement  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

RETIREMENT  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1»S3 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  is 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
which  should  significantly  improve 
the  chances  that  women  will  receive 
benefits  under  pension  plans.  Unlike 
some  proposals,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  minimize  disruption  in  plan 
administration  and  increases  in  the 
costs  of  providing  benefits.  However, 
this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  assuring  that  pension  plans 
will  provide  benefits  that  a  plan  par- 
ticipant or  spouse  reasonably  expects 
to  be  there. 

INCREASED  PENSION  PARTICIPATION 

Probably  the  most  important  area 
for  improvement  in  terms  of  equity  is 
to  lower  the  age  at  which  service  with 
an  employer  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
coimt  if  an  employee  is  covered  by  a 
pension  plan.  Under  present  law,  an 
employee's  service  generally  must  be 
taken  into  account  if  the  employee  is 
at  least  age  25  and  has  at  least  1  year 
of  service  with  the  employer.  This  rule 
has  great  impact  on  the  large  number 
of  employees  who  start  work  after 
high  school  or  even  after  college  and 
find  that,  although  they  work  faith- 
fully for  their  employer  on  a  full  time 
basis,  they  are  not  earning  any  credit 
for  retirement  benefits. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  lower 
the  age  threshold  for  participation  in 
a  pension  plan  from  age  25  to  age  21. 

This  change  will  have  a  major 
impact  for  women  in  the  work  force. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  many 
women  begin  work  before  age  25.  In 
fact,  nearly  70  percent  of  women  join 
the  work  force  on  a  full  time  basis 
before  age  25.  This  problem  is  exacer- 
bated by  the  current  rules  that  apply 
when  an  employee  takes  a  period  of 
time  off  to  have  a  child.  Presently,  all 
prior  service  with  an  employer  must  be 
taken  into  account  only  if  the  period 
of  absence  from  work  is  shorter  than 
the  number  of  years  of  service  with 
the  employer.  Reducing  the  participa- 
tion age  to  21  will  have  the  additional 
benefit  of  requiring  that  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  employer  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  the  so-called  breaks 
in  service  rule  from  age  21,  rather 
than  age  25. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  allow  up  to 
1  year  of  absence  due  to  the  birth  of  a 
child  and  the  employee  will  not  lose 
credit  for  prior  service  with  the  em- 
ployer if  the  employee  returns  to 
work. 

INCREASED  BENEFITS  FOR  NONEMPLOYEE 
SPOUSES 

Under  present  law.  generally,  if  a 
pension  plan  provides  for  a  benefit  in 
the  form  of  an  annuity,  it  must  be  in 
the  form  of  a  joint  and  survivor  annu- 


ity unless  the  employee  spouse  elects 
otherwise.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  change  this  rule  to 
require  the  consent  of  the  nonem- 
ployee  spouse  to  elect  out  of  joint  and 
survivor  annuity  coverage.  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  administrative 
burden  created  by  this  provision  is  as 
small  as  possible,  the  pension  plan  will 
be  able  to  rely  on  a  notarized  consent 
or,  in  the  alternative,  a  consent  in 
writing  witnessed  by  a  plan  represent- 
ative. 

In  addition,  the  bill  extends  the  re- 
quirement that  benefits  be  paid  in  the 
form  of  a  joint  and  survivor  annuity  in 
all  plans  that  provide  annuity  bene- 
fits. 

Another  area  that  has  caused  much 
confusion  is  to  what  extent  Federal 
pension  laws  affect  how  pension  bene- 
fits can  be  treated  in  a  divorce  case.  S. 
19  will  clarify  Federal  law  so  that  ac- 
crued pension  benefits  may  clearly  be 
subject  to  a  State  law  property  settle- 
ment pursuant  to  divorce  or  separa- 
tion agreement.  However,  the  law  will 
also  be  made  clear  that  no  pension 
plan  will  be  required  to  distribute  pen- 
sion plan  assets  prior  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  pension  plan  participant. 

Where  payment  of  joint  and  survi- 
vor benefits  have  begun  prior  to  di- 
vorce, the  bill  also  protects  the  bene- 
fits of  a  surviving  spouse. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  address  many 
inequities  under  the  Federal  pension 
laws  which  have  come  to  our  atten- 
tion. However,  it  is  not  intended  as  an 
exclusive  list.  There  may  be  additional 
areas  and  other  approaches  which 
should  be  discussed  before  final  action 
is  taken. 

Some  areas  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
dressed in  the  bill  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  upon  an  appropri- 
ate solution  or  because  we  have  not 
obtained  sufficient  Information  to  bal- 
ance competing  interests.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bill  does  not  deal  with  the 
problem  of  forfeiture  of  t)enefits  be- 
cause of  death  before  retirement.  This 
Senator  would  welcome  comment  on 
the  severity  of  the  problem,  the 
impact  of  various  solutions  on  partici- 
pant spouses'  plans,  and  whether  any 
solution  should  be  attempted  within 
the  pension  laws  specifically  or 
through  other  means. 

Another  area  which  deserves  further 
comment  and  analysis  is  break-in  serv- 
ice rules.  Some  groups  have  argued 
that,  after  a  certain  minimum  period 
of  employment,  all  years  of  service 
with  an  employer  should  be  included 
in  determining  pension  benefit  accru- 
als when  an  employee  returns  to  work 
after  a  period  of  absence.  Others  have 
argued  that  a  rule  of  this  nature 
would  provide  too  much  of  ap  incen- 
tive for  an  employer  to  hire  a  new  em- 
ployee rather  than  to  rehire  the 
former  employee  because  of  Increased 
pension  costs.  I  ask  Interested  groups 
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to  comment  on  these  Issues  when  the 
Finance  Committee  has  hearings  on  5. 
19. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  20.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
budget  process,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4,  1977. 

THE  FEDERAL  BOTXJET  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  20.  the  Fed®"" 
Budget  Reform  Act.  This  legislation 
will  streamline  the  existing  budget 
process  by  establishing  a  2-year  budget 
cycle.  S.  20  retains  the  requirements  in 
the  current  process  which  have  proven 
successful  and  eliminates  those  which 
have  proven  burdensome  and  unwork- 
able It  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
act  promptly  to  reform  the  biidget 
process.  If  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
congressional  budget  process  was  not 
obvious  after  the  recurring  problems 
of  continuing  resolutions  and  missed 
budget  deadlines,  surely  the  spectacle 
of  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  des- 
perate need  for  revisions  in  the  proc- 

CSS 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  a 
careful  review  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  by  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee.  In  October  1981.  I 
convened  hearings  to  explore  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  current  process. 
We  heard  the  concerns  of  several 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  indi- 
viduals with  expertise  in  this  area.  As 
a  result  of  these  oversight  hearings  in 
the  last  Congress  I  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  congression- 
al budget  process,  S.  2629. 

Last  September,  I  held  hearings  on 
S.  2629  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  The  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional   Budget   Office.   Dr.   Alice 
Rivlin.   testified  on  S.   2629.   finding 
that  S.   2629   "provides  an  excellent 
framework     for     shaping     the     next 
reform   in   congressional   budgetmak- 
ing."  Charles  A.  Bowsher,  Comptroller 
General,  testified  before  my  commit- 
tee that  S.  2629   "will  be  an  excellent 
vehicle   for   furthering   the   Congress 
understanding  both  of  the  Issues  and 
of   some   innovative   approaches   the 
Congress  might  wish  to  take  toward 
simplifying  its  budget  process,  allow- 
ing more  time  for  Congress  to  do  Its 
work  and  strengthening  discipline  and 
enforcement  within  Its  budget  proc- 
ess." Today  I  am  reintroducing  this 
legislation,  with  technical  changes,  for 
consideration  in  this  new  Congress. 

Briefly.  S.  20,  the  Federal  Budget 
Reform  Act,  would  establish  a  2-year 
budget  cycle.  The  first  session  of  each 
Congress  would  be  devoted  to  budget 
and  appropriations.  Early  in  the  year, 
the  Congress  would  agree  to  a  single 
binding  budget  resolution,  which 
would  prescribe  spending  and  revenue 


limits  for  the  2-year  period  beginning 
in  the  next  January.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  budget  resolution, 
the  Congress  would  then  approve  an 
omnibus  appropriations  bill,  which 
would  combine  the  13  annual  appro- 
priations bills  Into  one  2-year  bUl.  The 
second  session  of  each  Congress  would 
be  devoted  to  considering  authoriza- 
tions and  to  oversight  activities. 

S    20  would  allow  each  new  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  put  their  policies 
into  place  in  the  first  year  of  their  re- 
spective terms.  Under  S.  20.  budget 
policy  would  go  Into  effect  In  the 
second  session  of  each  term,  as  It  now 
does  under  normal  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve this  approach  to  a  biennial  time- 
Uble  would  promote  accountebillty  to 
the  public  for  budget  decisions.  Under 
alternative    timetables,    budget    deci- 
sions would  not  actually  go  into  effect 
untU  the  election  of  the  next  Con- 
In  order  to  enforce  these  spending 
decisions,  reconcaiation  would  be  per- 
mitted  any   time   after   the   binding 
budget     resolution     was     passed.     If 
budget  conditions  drastically  changed, 
the  budget  resolution  could  be  revised 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Congress. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
force  the  Congress  to  review  its  spend- 
ing habits  and  perhaps  revise  prior- 
ities. Instead  of  routinely  revising  the 
budget  every  time  the  wind  changes. 

My  legislation  would  Improve  con- 
gressional control  over  the  Federal 
budget.  S.  20  would  bring  spending  of 
off-budget  agencies  into  the  unified 
budget.  My  bill  does  not  encompass  a 
credit  budget  format,  although  it 
would  certaiiUy  not  preclude  it.  I  know 
Senator  Percy  and  others  have  done 
extensive  work  in  this  area,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  great  merit. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  I  strongly 
believe  that  our  current  budget  proc- 
ess is  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
chaos  which  existed  before  its  enact- 
ment. Some  have  raised  concerns  that 
this   is   not  an   appropriate   time   to 
revise  the  budget  process,  and  that  if 
we  tamper  with  it  we  risk  losing  the 
benefits  it  may  have.  I  flnnly  believe 
that  if  we  do  not  move  soon  to  make 
the  necessary  revisions  to  streamline 
the  cxunbersome  aspects  of  this  proc- 
ess, we  may  see  it  abandoned  altogeth- 
er   We  continue  to  be  faced  with  a 
multitude  of  difficult,  complex  policy 
decisions.  There  is  no  question  that  to 
address  the  problem  of  the  burgeorung 
deficits,  hard  choices  will  be  required 
of  the  Congress.  Frankly,  my  legisla- 
tion is  not  designed  to  be  an  economic 
cure-all.  It  would,  however,  allow  us  to 
make    the   necessary    decisions   in   a 
more  logical,  rational  way.  The  budget 
process  has  evolved  as  the  fundamen- 
tal process  for  setting  national  prior- 
ities. This  is  certainly  one  of  the  cen- 
tral roles  Congress  performs,  but  it  is 
not.  or  should  not  be,  the  only  func- 
tion of  Congress.  S.  20  would  set  a  re- 


alistic timetable  for  the  Congress  to 
make  the  essential  spending  decisions 
while  allowing  time  for  our  other 
duties  and  responsibilities.  It  would 
provide  much  needed  certainty  to  the 
financial  markets  and  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry.  ^  , 

As  chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  changes  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess, I  believe  S.  20  embodies  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  need  to  progress  on 
budget  reform.  I  hope  to  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  early  this  year  on  this 
proposal.  I  would  hope  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  wiU  report 
a  comprehensive  budget  reform  meas- 
ure as  soon  as  possible.  I  welcome  the 
comments  and  suggestions  of  my  col- 
leagues on  ways  in  which  this  legisla- 
tion might  be  further  strengthened.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  21.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  con- 
solidate all  fimctions  relating  to  inter- 
national trade  in  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  first  day  of  legislative  business  of 
the  98th  Congress,  I  rise  to  introduce 
S  21,  legislation  to  transform  the  cur- 
rent Department  of  Commerce  into  a 
new  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. . 

This  proposal  is  a  direct  response  to 
a  new  reality  of  the  world  economy,  to 
which  the  United  States  must  respond: 
The  patterns  of  international  trade 
now  exert  significant  influence  over 
the  patterns,  and  the  very  health,  of 
the  American  economy.  Each  year,  the 
nations  of  the  world  export  more  than 
$2  trillion  In  goods  and  service;  and  of 
course,  a  like  amount  is  imported.  The 
United  States  accounts  for  more  than 
10  percent  of  these  totals.  Fully  15 
percent  of  the  products  manufactured 
in  America,  produced  by  more  than  5 
million  American  workers,  are  export- 

The  current  recession  has  accentuat- 
ed the  crucial  role  exports  and  Imports 
play  in  our  economic  life.  We  have  just 
registered  the  largest  trade  deficit  m 
our  history,  some  $35  billion  in  1982, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  E^. 
Martin  Feldstein,  foresees  a  trade  defi- 
cit of  some  $65  to  $75  biUion  next 
year.  That  is  $75  billion  that,  under 
previous  conditions,  flowed  to  U.S. 
manufacturers:  now,  it  will  stunulate 
production  and  employment  abroad. 

In  part,  this  imbalance  reflects  a 
succession  of  misguided  macroeconom- 
Ic  strategies,  chiefly  the  devastatmg 
high  interest  rates  that  have  arrested 
consumer  spending  and  business  m- 
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vestment,  and  with  them  economic 
growth.  T  lese  interest  rates  have  at- 
tracted f<  reign  investment  to  the 
dollar,  apireciating  the  dollar's  value 
and.  in  thi  i  way.  made  American-made 
products  n  lore  expensive  on  the  world 
market  wliile  foreign-produced  goods 
became  les  s  expensive  in  the  American 
market.  Ai  cording  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Boar  1.  the  value  of  the  dollar,  as 
measured  against  a  trade-weighted 
basket  of  J  0  other  Western  currencies, 
increased  11  percent  from  IDecember 
1980  to  December  1982.  This  means 
that,  all  o(  her  factors  being  equal,  the 
price  of  U.  3.  goods  abroad  increased  31 
percent  insrely  from  the  rise  in  the 
dollar's  foieign  exchange  value,  while 
the  price  c  f  foreign-produced  goods  on 
the  U.S.  narket  was  effectively  re- 
duced som !  24  percent. 

There  is  smother  reason  for  the  dete- 
riorating )osition  of  the  U.S.  trade 
balance.  /lone  among  the  major  na- 
tions of  th  e  world,  we  do  not  have  one 
central  pi  ice  to  coordinate  informa- 
tion, policies,  and  assistance  to  pro- 
mote our  exports.  Alone  among  the 
major  nati  ons  of  the  world,  we  do  not 
have  one  i  entral  place  to  which  busi- 
ness and  local  governments  can  turn 
for  help  v\  promoting  exports.  It  is 
time  to  organize  ourselves. 

In  its  eirly  years,  the  current  De- 
partment I  if  Commerce  was  enormous- 
ly useful.  1  lelping  to  create  a  truly  na- 
tional economy  within  the  United 
States  oua  of  the  regional  economies 
that  grew  [up  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  That  work  is  done.  Now. 
the  Depaitment  should  turn  to  the 
challenge  of  our  own  time— defining 
the  role  )ur  national  economy  can 
play  in  a  lewly  competitive  world.  In 
fact,  the  E  epartment  seems  to  want  to 
do  just  t  lat.  If  you  open  up  the 
"United  S  ates  Government  Manual." 
its  descri  >tion  of  the  Department 
begins  as  f  sllows: 

The  Depirtment  of  Commerce,  encour- 
ages, serve  i,  and  promotes  the  nation's 
intemationi  1  trade  *  *  * 
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ment  Corporation,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

This  is  not  an  idle  proposal  to  re- 
shuffle a  few  offices  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, append  a  new  name,  and 
erect  a  new  building.  This  is  a 
thoughtful  response  to  the  disturbing 
patterns  of  current  world  trade,  to  cir- 
cumstances which  observers  from  all 
points  on  the  political  spectrum  have 
come  to  view  with  alarm. 

Many  of  you  will  have  heard  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  radio  address  of  last  No- 
vember 20,  entitled  "International 
Free  Trade."  This  was  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  ministerial  meetings  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade— or  GATT— in  Geneva.  The 
President  said; 

We  are  reminding  our  trading  partners 
that  preserving  individual  freedom  and  re- 
storing prosperity  also  requires  free  and  fair 
trade  in  the  marketplace.  The  United  States 
took  the  lead  after  World  War  II  in  creating 
an  international  trading  and  financial 
system  that  limited  governments'  ability  to 
disrupt  free  trade  across  borders.  We  did 
this  because  history  had  taught  us  an  im- 
portant lesson:  free  trade  serves  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 

When  governments  get  too  Involved  In 
trade,  economic  costs  increase  and  political 
disputes  multiply.  Peace  is  threatened.  In 
the  1930's,  the  world  experienced  an  ugly 
specter— protectionism  and  trade  wars  and. 
eventually,  real  wars  and  unprecedented 
suffering  and  loss  of  life. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  believe  that 
we  should  run  up  the  American  flag  in  de- 
fense of  our  markets.  They  would  embrace 
protectionism  again  and  insulate  our  mar- 
kets from  world  competition.  Well,  the  last 
time  the  United  States  tried  that  there  was 
enormous  economic  distress  in  the  world. 
World  trade  fell  by  60  percent,  and  young 
Americans  soon  followed  the  American  flag 
into  World  War  II. 

Cordell  Hull  could  not  have  said  it 
more  eloquently. 

The  President  had  reason  to  be 
hopeful.  It  was  he.  at  his  first  econom- 
ic simunit  in  Ottawa  in  the  summer  of 
1981.  who  proposed  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  the  first  at  the  ministerial 
level  in  9  years. 

For  many  years,  the  GATT  succeed- 
ed in  promoting  freer  and  wider  world 
trade.  In  1934.  following  implementa- 
tion of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariffs 
passed  in  1930.  the  average  U.S.  tariff 
rate  had  reached  47  percent— and  U.S. 
exports  and  imports  had  plummeted 
nearly  two-thirds  in  2  years.  GATT 
was  established  13  years  later,  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  and  by  the  opening 
of  the  1962  Kennedy  round  of  GATT 
negotiations,  the  average  U.S.  tariff 
had  dropped  to  12  percent.  Today,  the 
average  U.S.  tariff  rate  is  about  half 
that,  6  percent. 

Yet.  the  most  recent  GATT  confer- 
ence was  a  near  total  failure.  At  the 
very  outset.  Michel  Jobert.  the  French 
Foreign  Trade  Minister,  denounced 
the  United  States  for  "dogmatic  liber- 
alism." Free  trade,  of  course,  was  a 
profound   article   of   faith   with   the 


early  nineteenth  century  school  of 
British  economists  known  as  liberals— 
and.  in  their  view,  an  article  deeply  as- 
sociated with  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
Alas,  the  French  never  forget. 

Now.  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  de- 
nounced for  much  in  his  career,  but 
rarely  for  "dogmatic  liberalism."  But 
then,  the  world  increasingly  sees  these 
matters  differently.  Increasingly,  the 
world  has  tried  to  find  shortcuts  to 
economic  growth,  shortcuts  around 
free  trade — subsidies  for  exports  to  the 
United  States,  nontariff  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports,  and  so  on. 

At  the  close  of  the  recent  GATT 
meeting.  Hobart  Rowen  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  described  the  results  as  "a 
bitter  defeat  for  free  trade."  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  wrote  that  the  GATT 
"just  barely  survived  the  meeting." 
And  Ambassador  Bill  Brock,  our  dis- 
tinguished Trade  Representative  and  a 
man  respected  throughout  the  U.S. 
Government,  returned  and  told  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that— 

We  came  so  close  to  a  disaster  that  maybe 
the  biggest  achievement  we  had  was  In 
keeping  the  system  in  some  form  intact. 

It  was  as  bad  as  that. 

And  why?  Because  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  ju^t  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  GATT's  principles.  When 
GATT  was  formed  following  World 
War  II,  it  assiuned  its  members  had 
something  like  free  economies,  in 
which  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
commercial  decisions  were  in  private 
hands.  Government  previously  had 
interfered  through  tariffs  and  quotas. 
If  these  could  be  substantially  elimi- 
nated, the  world  would  have  free 
trade— and  more  trade. 

The  23  original  members  of  GATT 
basically  fit  this  description.  Today, 
GATT  Is  a  world  trade  organization 
with  87  members— including  4  from 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Indeed,  2  days  ago.  the 
Soviet  Union  moved  to  secure  observer 
status  at  future  GATT  meetings— a 
matter  which  will  require  great  cau- 
tion. 

The  politics^  economy  of  the  world 
has  changed  since  GATT  was  formed 
in  1947.  Of  GATT's  industrialized 
members,  the  United  States  almost 
alone  still  subscribes  to  the  economic 
tenets  which  xmderlay  the  organiza- 
tion's formation.  In  Japan,  the  power- 
ful Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  formulates  industrial  as 
well  as  trade  policy  and  facilitates  cor- 
porate modernization,  investment,  and 
technological  decisions  in  accordance 
with  these  policies.  France  has  moved 
from  the  state-planning  principles  of 
the  Gaullist's  Dirgisme.  embodied  in 
the  Comisariat  General  Au  Plant,  to 
the  state-directed  economics  of  the 
current  Socialist  government. 

The  United  States  has  continued  to 
provide  only  a  minimum  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy  for  export  products— and 
to  resist  state  direction  or  planning  of 


matters  concerning  international 
trade.  We  persist  in  speaking  as  we 
have  for  a  half-century.  We  conjure 
up  Images  of  a  world  in  free  trade,  fall- 
ing to  notice  that  the  kind  of  econo- 
mies assumed  for  such  trade  have,  for 
the  most  part,  passed  from  the  world 
scene 

What  is  to  be  done?  One  course 
would  have  us  continue  to  slide  to- 
wards protectionism,  sideways  as  it 
were,  moving  from  one  indxistry  to  an- 
other. Responding  to  some  bit  of 
damage  after-the-fact,  with  poUcles 
that  ultimately  bring  more  damage. 

A  few  months  ago,  our  International 
Trade  Commission  found  that  several 
European  nations  were  providing  huge 
subsidies  for  steel  exporte  to  the 
United  States.  Last  winter,  Europeans 
were  selling  carbon  steel  in  the  United 
States  at  $500  a  ton— with  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  of  $130  a  ton.  The 
GATT  already  provides  that  when 
export  subsidies  exceed  a  certain  limit, 
the  receiving  country  can  offset  the 
subsidies  with  temporary  countervail- 
ing duties.  What  did  our  Government 
acutally  do?  It  did  what  our  rhetoric 
insists  we  not  do.  Instead  of  counter- 
vailing duties,  within  the  context  of 
GATT  principles,  we  negotiated  quota 
agreements  with  the  European  govern- 
ments. 

Quotas?  The  very  word  was  an 
abomination  to  the  statesman  who 
lived  through  the  economic  and  social 
misery  spawned  by  the  trade  wars  of 
the  1930's,  and  who  in  response  estab- 
lished the  GATT. 

Consider  recent  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  voted  to  essentially  bar 
the  use  of  foreign-produced  cement, 
steel,  and  manufactured  products  in 
any  project  sponsored  under  the  road 
repair-jobs  legislation  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. That  is  a  zero-quota.  A  trade  bar, 
a  step  toward  harsh  trade  conflict 
with  our  allies. 

The  end  of  such  a  process  is  all  too 
clear— deteriorating  relations  between 
governments  forced  to  oversee  sinking 
economies.  Ending,  once  again,  with 
misery  all  around  and  the  erosion  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

Behind  the  exhilarating  rhetoric  of 
protectionism,  these  are  the  real  con- 
sequences. 

There  is  another  alternative.  We  can 
recognize  that  the  world  economy  has 
changed  and  organize  ourselves  to 
make  the  most  of  present-day  realities. 
Crucial  to  this  is  the  recognition  that 
our  Government  must  play  a  greater 
role  in  trade.  We  may  accept  this  only 
reluctantly,  insisting  it  is  not  so.  But 
accept  it  we  must,  because  it  is  so. 

A  greater  government  role  is  the  al- 
ternative to  protectionism  offered  by 
the  current  stage  of  world  political 
economy. 

We  must  begin  by  insisting  on  the 
remedies  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, remedies  provided  for  in  GATT 
agreements.  Our  Government  has  not 


done  so.  in  large  part  because  there  is 
no  one  organization  within  our  Na- 
tional Government  which  is  responsi- 
ble. Trade  responsibilities  are  spread 
all  over— among  seven  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  a  half-dozen  other  agencies 
and  offices. 

This  dispersion  is  not  happenstance. 
The  modem  era  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  which  led  to  the  GATT, 
was  bom  in  the  State  Department, 
under  the  leadership  of  CordeU  Hull. 
The  State  Department  was  the  appro- 
priate place  then,  because  the  United 
States  had,  or  at  least  acknowledged, 
few  interests  abroad  except  trade. 

But  America's  world  responsibilities 
in  the  post-war  years  have  changed 
our  State  Department  in  fundamental 
ways.  Not  the  least  of  these  changes 
has  been  a  consistent  incapacity  to 
insist  on  Its  own  principles— such  as 
free  trade— when  it  finds  any  particu- 
lar nation  violating  them.  And  this  has 
been  especially  true  when  the  violator 
is  an  ally.  Prom  the  Stote  Depart- 
ment's view,  some  larger  geopolitical 
issue  is  always  at  stake,  not  to  be  jeop- 
ardized by  some  trade  squabble. 

The  Department  has  not  been  wrong 
on  this  at  any  one  point.  But  a  genera- 
tion of  this  has  brought  us  growing 
protectionism  among  these  allies  and 
trade  deficits  at  home  which  have 
averaged  more  than  $30  bUlion  annu- 
ally over  the  last  5  years. 

We  cannot  go  on  In  this  manner.  We 
must  organize  ourselves.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  the  crucial  first  step  toward 
doing  so.  and  I  ask  for  your  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  21 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  Act  of  1983". 


FIirDIIfOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  responsibility  for  developing  and 
implementing  the  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  among  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  Defense,  Energy. 
Labor.  State.  Transportation,  and  the 
Treasury,  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, the  International  Development 
Corporation  Agency,  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  various  other  agencies; 

(2)  this  division  of  trade  responsibilities  is 
cumbersome  and  has  hindered  efforts  to 
expand  international  trade  and  to  enforce 
the  trade  agreements  of  the  United  States, 
based  upon  the  principles  agreed  to  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  AgreemenU  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade; 

(3)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  promote 
the  export  of  American  goods  and  services, 
aid  local  and  state  govemmenU  in  their  ef- 
forts to  increase  local  export  activities,  and 
to  encourage  overseas  Investment  and  for- 
eign investment  In  the  United  SUtes,  there- 


by creating  domestic  employment  opportu- 
nities: 

(4)  International  trade  has  become  an  In- 
crnsingly  important  component  of  the  na- 
tional Income  of  the  United  SUtes  with  ex- 
ports presently  accounting  for  over  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product; 

(5)  free  international  trade  will  more  effi- 
ciently allocate  the  world's  resources,  in- 
creasing output  and  raising  living  standards 
for  all  trading  nations: 

(6)  free  trade  between  nations  breaks 
down  social  and  cultural  barriers  and  leads 
to  greater  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  and 

(7)  the  creation  of  a  cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  promote 
these  objectives  and  help  facUiUte  the  de- 
velopment and  ImplemenUtlon  of  a  coordi- 
nated and  coherent  international  economic 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

DKrmlTlOHS 

Sk.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise provided  or  indicated  by  the  context— 

(1)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce  or  any 
component  thereof; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Trade  and  Commerce: 

(3)  the  term  "department"  means  an  exec- 
utive department  under  section  101  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(4)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  provided  in  section  551  (1)  of  such 
title;  and  ^  ^ 

(5)  the  term  "function"  includes  any  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority,  responsibility, 
right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program. 

BSTABLISmiZIlT  Or  DKPAKTMDrr 

Sbc.  4.  (aKl)  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  redesignated  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  redesig- 
nated the  Secretary  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. The  Secretary  shaU  have  the  rank 
and  sUtus  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment  matters. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  International  Trade  who 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Under  SecreUry  of  International  Trade 
shall  be  the  head  of  an  intenmtion&l  trade 
division  within  the  Department  and  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  SecreUry 
may  prescribe. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Domestic  Commerce 
who  ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Domestic 
Commerce  shall  be  the  head  of  a  domestic 
commerce  division  within  the  Department 
and  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  sep- 
arate offices  for— 

(1)  strategic  trade; 

(2)  financing  and  credit  for  international 

trade:  ,  .  , 

(3)  the  collection  and  analysis  of  miorma- 
tion  concerning  the  distribution  of  economic 
resources  throughout  the  domestic  econo- 
my: and  .      „ 

(4)  such  other  offices  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  the 
order  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  act  for.  and  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  SecreUry  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Secretary  or  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 
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FUNCTIONS 

5.  (a)  "ihe  Secretary  shall- 


leadership,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pj-esjdent.  In  international  trade 
and  domestic  commerce  matters; 

(2)  develop  and  coordinate  the  policies  of 
the  United  S  *tes  for  the  promotion  of  ben- 
eficial Intemi  itional  trade  relationships  with 
respect  to  inlustrial  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, service  .  raw  materials,  and  invest- 
ment: 

(3)  negotia.e  agreements  relating  to  the 
international  trade  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
assert  and  piotect  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  such  agreements: 

(4)  protect  Kmerican  Industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  fr^n  unfair  and  injurious  foreign 
trade  practicis; 

(5)  seek  and  promote  new  trade  and  com- 
mercial opp<  rtunities  in  foreign  countries 
for  American  goods,  services,  and  invest- 
ment: 

(6)  assist  ill  financing  international  trade 
between  th«  United  SUtes  and  foreign 
countries: 

(7)  adminis  :er  and  enforce  customs  and  re- 
lated laws: 

(8)  promots  and  undertake  the  develop- 
ment, collect  on.  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of  technical,  statistical,  economic,  and  other 
information  relating  to  domestic  and  inter- 
national traje  and  investment  including 
analysis  of  t  le  distribution  of  the  supplies 
and  flows  o;  capital,  labor,  and  other  re- 
sources among  the  sectors  of  the  national 
economy  and  the  long-term  implication  of 
such  distribu  :lon:  and 

(9)  assist  State  and  local  government  ef- 
forts to  incre  »se  exports. 

(b)  In  carr  'ing  out  his  functions,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  insult,  exchange  information, 
and  carry  oi  joint  planning,  research,  and 
other  activit  es  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  o'  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stat< .  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Ser  -etary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
heads  of  sue  i  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  the  £  ecretary  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Sei  retary  shall  jointly  study,  with 
the  Secretar  if  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerc".  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  heads  of 
such  other  departments  or  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  co  isiders  appropriate,  how  Feder- 
al policies  I  nd  programs  can  ensure  that 
Internationa  trade  and  commerce  systems 
most  effectively  serve  both  national  and 
intematlona  economic  needs.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  ii  elude  in  the  annual  report  re- 
quired by  sei  ition  8  of  this  Act  an  account  of 
the  studies  md  activities  conducted  under 
this  subsectipn.  including  any  legislative  rec- 
ommendation which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines desira  Ble. 

(d)  The  S«retary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  o  Defense  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  tri  nsferred  by  section  6(f). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  oi  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  tri  msferred  by  section  6(1). 

TRANSFERS  1  O  THE  DBFARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 
COMMERCE 

Sk.  6.  (a  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  al  I  functions  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Repr  isenUtive  and  the  Office  of  the 
United  SUt>s  Trade  Representative  in  the 
Executive  O  ffice  of  the  President. 

(b)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUt  js  Is  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(c)  The  O  /erseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration is  I  ransf  erred  to  the  Department. 


(dXl)  The  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram of  the  International  Development  Co- 
operation Agency  is  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency 
with  respect  to  or  being  administered 
through  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

(eHl)  The  United  SUtes  Customs  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  or  being  administered  through 
the  United  SUtes  Customs  Service. 

(f )  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  export  of  strategic  materials 
which  functions  are  administered  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (International 
Security  Affairs).  Such  functions  shall  be 
administered  by  the  head  of  the  office  of 
strategic  trade  esublished  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(d)(1). 

(g)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
with  respect  to  the  imporUtion  and  expor- 
Ution  of  energy  and  energy-producing  ma- 
terials, including  fuels,  which  functions  are 
l>eing  administered  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  International  Affairs. 

(h)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or 
the  Department  of  Labor  with  respect  to  or 
being  administered  through  the  Office  of 
Trade  Adjustment  AssisUnce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

(i)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  SecreUry  of  SUte,  the 
Department  of  SUte.  and  officers  and  com- 
ponents of  such  Department  relating  to 
international  trade  and  investment  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

(j)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation with  respect  to  the  imporUtion  and 
exporUtion  of  transporUtion  systems  and 
equipment  which  functions  are  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  Policy  and  International 
Affairs. 

(k)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and 
officers  and  components  of  such  Depart- 
ment relating  to  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment as  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(1)  There  are  transferred  to  the  SecreUry 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of- 
ficers and  components  of  such  Department 
relating  to  the  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(m)  The  United  SUtes  International 
Trade  Commission  is  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment. 

(n)  There  are  transferred  to  the  SecreUry 
all  functions  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  extensions  of  credit 
and  revolving  lines  of  credit  to  enable  small 
business  concerns  to  engage  in  export  and 
import  business. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  in  any  other  Act  authorizing 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  service  and  classification 


provisions  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers  and  employees.  In- 
cluding investigators,  attorneys,  and  hear- 
ing examiners,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authority  and  duties  of  such  officers 
and  employees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
day  for  individuals  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  an  appropriation  Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate and  redelegate  functions  contained  in 
any  other  Act  authorizing  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary may  delegate  his  functions  to  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
as  he  may  designate,  and  may  authorize 
such  successive  redelegations  of  such  func- 
tions as  he  may  find  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  administer  and  manage  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(eKl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  es- 
Ublish  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limiUtion,  for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  common  administrative 
services  as  the  Secretary  shall  find  to  be  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  Department,  including  such 
services  as— 

(A)  a  central  supply  service  for  sUtionery 
and  other  supplies  and  equipment  for  which 
adequate  stoclcs  may  be  mainUined  to  meet 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  and  its  components: 

(B)  central  messenger,  mall,  telephone, 
and  other  communications  services: 

(C)  office  space,  central  services  for  docu- 
ment reproduction,  and  for  graphics  and 
visual  aids:  and 

(D)  a  central  library  service. 

(2)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of 
any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  working  capital  and  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  such  stocks  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories 
on  order  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to 
the  fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and 
unpaid  obligations.  Such  funds  shall  be  re- 
imbursed in  advance  from  available  funds  of 
agencies  and  offices  in  the  Department,  or 
from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and  services 
at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  expense 
of  operation,  including  the  accrual  of 
annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
and  receipU  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  There  shall 
be  covered  into  the  United  SUtes  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  surplus  of  the 
fund  (all  assets,  liabilities,  and  prior  losses 
considered)  above  the  amounts  transferred 
or  appropriated  to  esUblish  and  mainUin 
such  fund.  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
fund  the  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment, 
other  assets,  liabilities,  and  unpaid  obliga- 
tions relating  to  the  services  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  will  be  performed. 

(f)  The  SecreUry  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of 
such  design  as  he  shall  approve,  and  judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts 
and  bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 


sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  faciliUt- 
ing  the  work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and 
bequests  of  money  and  the  proceeds  from 
sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts  or 
bequests  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
in  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be  disbursed 
upon  order  of  the  SecreUry.  Property  ac- 
cepted pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
gift  or  bequest.  . 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  mcome, 
estate,  and  gift  Uxes.  property  accepted 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  as  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  use  of  the  United 
States.  „        ^         ..  _ 

(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  any  moneys 
conUined  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (1).  Income  accruing  from  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
c!oorptr&ry  • 

(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  classification 
and  civil  service  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  such  advisory  committees  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  performance  of  iU  function^ 

(i)(l)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make,  enter  into,  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, grants,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  similar  transactions  with 
Federal  or  other  public  agencies  (including 
State  and  local  governments)  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  persons,  and  to  make  such 
payments,  by  way  of  advance  or  reimburse- 
ment as  the  Secretary  may  determine  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  functions 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  Department. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  to  make  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  except  to  such  extent  or  m 
such  amounte  as  are  provided  in  advance 
under  appropriation  Acts.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity granted  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion. .    ^ 

(j)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
the  written  request  of  any  person,  or  any 
SUte.  territory,  possession,  of  political  sub- 
division thereof,  to  (A)  make  special  sUtisti- 
cal  studies  relating  to  international  trade 
and  domestic  commerce.  (B)  prepared  from 
the  records  of  the  Department  special  sta- 
tistical compilations,  and  (C)  furnish  tran- 
scripts of  such  studies  and  compilations  of 
the  Department  upon  the  payment  of  the 
actual  cost  of  such  study  or  compilation  by 
the  person  or  body  requesting  such  work. 

(2)  All  moneys  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  payment  for  any  study  or  compila- 
tion prepared  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  separate  account  to  be  admin- 
istered under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
Such  moneys  may  be  used,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
incidental  to  the  preparation  of  any  such 
study  or  compilation  or  to  secure  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  services  of  persons  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounU  as 
are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 

AcU. 

(k)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracte.  to  such  extent  or  in  such 


amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  with  educational  institutions,  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  persons 
for  the  conduct  of  research  into  any  aspect 
of  the  problems  related  to  the  programs  of 
the  Department  which  are  authorized  by 

sUtute.  , , 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  a  showing 
that  any  institution,  agency,  organization, 
or  person  with  which  the  Secretary  expects 
to  enter  into  any  contract  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  have  the  capability  of  doing  ef- 
fective work.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  to  any  such  Insti- 
tution, agency,  organization,  or  person  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Department,  partici- 
pate in  coordinating  all  research  initiated 
under  this  subsection,  and  indicate  the  lines 
of  inquiry  which  the  Secretary  considers 
most  important.  The  SecreUry  shall  en^ 
courage,  and  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of.  cooperation  by  and  be- 
tween all  institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  persons  with  which  the  Secretary 
enters  into  contracts  under  this  subsection, 
and  between  such  institutions,  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  persons  and  other  research 
organizations,  the  Department,  and  other 
Federal  departmenU  and  agencies. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  disseminate  In  the 
form  of  reports  or  publications  to  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individ- 
uals such  information  as  the  Secretary  finds 
pertinent  on  the  research  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

(4)  This  subsection  does  not  modify  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  law  administered  by 
the  Department  which  authorizes  contracts 
for  research. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  and  transmit  a  written  report  to  the 
President  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  such  fiscal  year,  including  ac- 
tivities under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  submit  such  report  to  the 
Congress. 

TRANSFER  MATTERS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabUlties, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpend- 
ed balances  of  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  arising  from,  available  or 
to  be  made  available,  in  connection  with  the 
functions,  offices,  and  agencies  transferred 
by  this  Act,  are,  subject  to  section  1531  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  transferred  to 
the  Department  for  appropriate  allocation. 

(b)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  In  classification  or  compensa- 
tion for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

(c)  Any  person  who.  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  a  posi- 
tion compensated  In  accordance  with  the 
Executive  Schedule,  and  who,  without  a 
break  In  service.  Is  appointed  In  the  Depart- 
ment to  a  position  having  duties  comparable 
to  those  performed  immediately  preceding 
his  appointment  shall  continue  to  be  com- 
pensated In  his  new  position  at  not  less  than 
the  rate  provided  for  his  previous  position, 
for  the  duration  of  his  service  in  his  new  po- 
sition. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  was  exercised  by 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  exer- 
cising such  functions  Immediately  preceding 
their  transfer,  and  the  actions  of  the  Secre- 
tary In  exercising  such  functions  shall  have 
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the  same  force  and  effect  as  when  exercised 
by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
from  whom  such  functions  are  transferred. 
(eKl)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  such  time  as  the  Di- 
rector provides,  may  make  such  determina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
functions,    offices,    agencies,    or    portions 
thereof,    transferred   by    this   Act.    and   to 
make  such  additional  incidental  dispositions 
of  personnel.  asseU.  liabilities,  grants,  con- 
tracts, property,   records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  approporiations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  held,  used,  aris- 
ing from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  connection  with  such  functions,  of- 
fices, agencies,  or  portions  thereof,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  Director  shall  provide  for  such 
further  measures  and  dispositions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  and  for  the  termination  of  the  Office  of 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtlve. 

(2)  After  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Is  authorized,  at  such  time  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  provides,  to  make  such  determina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  positions  within  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  In  connection  with  func- 
tions, offices,  and  agencies  transferred  by 
this  Act. 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  functions  which  are  transferred 
under  this  Act  by  (A)  any  department  or 
agency,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction:  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect. 

shall  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  President, 
the  SecreUry,  by  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  Ukes  effect  before  any  department 
or  agency  or  any  component  thereof,  the 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act:  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  extent 
that  they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred, 
shall  be  continued  before  the  Department. 
Orders  shall  be  issued  In  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted: 
and  orders  issued  in  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  actions  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  and  ^  „  w_ 

(2)  in  all  such  actions  proceedings  shall  oe 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  officer  for  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  from  whom  functions  are 
transferred  by  this  Act  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
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5314  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 

by  striking  out  the  items 

I  he  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 

Doputy  Special  RepresenU- 

Negotiations  and  by  adding 

thereof  the  following: 


ametided 


tUe 


"Under  Secretary  of  International  Trade 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

"Under  Secretary  of  Domestic  Commerce 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce.". 

(3)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  <8).":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.". 

(4)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Commissioner  of  Customs.  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Com- 
merce" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  "Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce". 

(d)  Section  242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1872(A))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  who 
shall  be  Chairman". 

(eMl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2191)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  SUte"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce". 

(2)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  233(b) 
of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2193(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  thereof, 
and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
shall  be  a  permanent  voting  member  of  the 
Board,  ex  officio.". 

(3)  Section  233(c)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2193(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Trade  and  Conunerce.". 

(f)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  esUblished  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  within  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
635a(b))  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  President  of  the  Bank  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Trade  and  Commerce.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(c)  of 
such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  635a(c))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  shall  be  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Bank  consisting  of  the 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  SUtes.  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman, 
the  First  Vice  President  of  the  Bank  who 
shall  serve  as  Vice  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  two  additional 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(g)  The  first  section  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1927  (44  SUt.  1381.  chapter 
348;  19  U.S.C.  2071  and  2072)  and  section 
301  of  the  (Customs  Procedural  Reform  and 
SimpUflcatlon  Act  of  1978  (19  U.S.C.  2075) 


are  amended  by  atriking  out  "the  Treasury" 
each  time  it  appears  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "International  Trade  and  Com- 
merce". 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  330  (a)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1330  (a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  United 
SUtes  International  Trade  Commission  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  commission')  is 
an  Independent  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  shall  be 
composed  six  commissioners  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

SBPARABIUTT 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 


ErrBCnvE  DATK  initial  APPOIHTMDtT  OF 
OFPICXRS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendmenU 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
first  takes  office,  or  on  such  prior  date  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any  of 
the  officers  provided  for  in  this  Act  may  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Any  such  officer  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  he  first  takes 
office  at  the  rates  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
any  such  officer  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
available  for  the  functions  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

IlfTERIM  APFOINTIfKirrS 

Sbc.  15.  (a)  If  one  or  more  officers  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
has  entered  upon  office  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may 
designate  an  officer  in  the  executive  branch 
to  act  in  such  office  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  or  until  the  office  is  filled  as 
provided  in  this  Act.  whichever  occurs  first. 

(b)  Any  officer  acting  In  an  office  due  to  a 
designation  by  the  President  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  such  office. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  22.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  recog- 
nize and  confirm  the  applicability  of 
and  to  strengthen  and  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  first  amendment  to 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

nitST  AMEMSlIKirT  CLARinCATION  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  First 
Amendment  Clarification  Act  of  1983. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  a  measure  I 
first  introduced  in  1975  and  then  again 
in  1977. 1979,  and  1981. 

The  major  goal  of  this  legislation  is 
to  give  fuller  meaning  to  our  first 
amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press  by  abolishing  the  so-called 


fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal-time 
rule. 

FREE  PRESS  RIGHTS 

The  first  amendment  forbids  the 
Congress  from  passing  any  law  that 
might  diminish  our  right  to  have  a 
free  press. 

But.  unfortunately.  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  law  which  does  just  that.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  which  has  abridged  the 
rights  of  a  part  of  the  free  press. 

Other  means  of  mass  commimica- 
tion— newspapers,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, books,  and  motion  pictures- 
have  kept  their  free  press  rights.  But 
not  broadcasting. 

In  the  most  recent  Roper  poll  re- 
leased by  the  Television  Information 
Office.  64  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  that  they  got  their  news  informa- 
tion from  television  while  18  percent 
cited  radio.  Clearly,  television  and 
radio  are  the  dominant  source  of  news 
for  the  American  people.  Yet.  because 
of  governmental  controls  like  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  the  equal-time  rule, 
broadcasters  are  second-class  citizens 
when  it  comes  to  first  amendment 
rights. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans.  If  television  and 
radio,  the  most  popular  disseminators 
of  news  and  opinion,  continue  to  be 
tied  down  by  stifling  Government  reg- 
ulation, the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  be  the  losers. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  aims  to 
change  this  situation  by  giving  broad- 
casters more  of  the  first  amendment 
freedom  they  deserve. 

PURPOSE  DEFINED 

The  first  section  of  my  bill  defines 
its  purpose:  to  recognize  and  confirm 
the  applicability  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  broadcasting  and  to  strength- 
en and  further  the  objectives  of  the 
first  amendment. 

This  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  removing  certain  statutory  and  reg- 
ulatory restrictions  placed  on  broad- 
casters operating  under  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  deals  with  the 
definition  of  "public  Interest,  conven- 
ience, and  necessity"  under  which 
broadcasters  operate. 

That  phrase  in  the  Communications 
Act  is  currently  used  to  make  broad- 
casters accountable  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  after 
the  fact,  for  everything  they  put  on 
the  air. 

My  proposal  makes  it  clear  that  the 
term  "public  Interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity"  cannot  be  construed  to 
give  the  FCC  jurisdiction  to  require 
that  any  person  be  provided  broadcast 
time,  or  to  require  that  any  viewpoint 
be  given  broadcast  time. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  repeals  that  part 
of  the  Communications  Act  which  per- 
mits the  FCC  to  revoke  the  license  of 
any  station  that  willfully  refuses  or 
fails  to  allow  a  candidate  for  Federal 


office  to  buy  reasonable  amounts  of 
broadcast  time. 

SECTION  318  REPEALED 

Section  4  repeals  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  Section 
315  contains  both  the  equal  time  rule 
and  the  basis  for  the  FCC's  fairness 
doctrine.  ^^  ^ 

The  equal  time  rule  requires  that 
when  a  candidate  for  public  office  is 
given  or  sold  time,  any  other  candidate 
for  that  same  office  must  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity. 

That  sounds  great.  But  the  equal 
time  rule  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  governmental  con- 
trol over  a  part  of  the  free  press. 

The  fairness  doctrine  of  the  FCC  re- 
quires that  broadcasters  afford  reason- 
able opportunities  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  contrasting  viewpoints  on  con- 
troversial issues  of  public  importance. 

Unlike  the  equal  time  requirement, 
the  fairness  doctrine  does  not  call  for 
each  viewpoint  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  air  time.  Nor  does  it  require 
that  the  other  viewpoint  be  given  in 
the  same  program. 

Again,  that  soimds  fine.  But  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  like  the  equal  time  rule, 
violates  the  first  amendment.  Once 
more,  a  segment  of  the  free  press  is 
being  regulated  by  the  Government. 


SHORT  TITLE  AND  BTATKHXNT  OF  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "First  Amendment  Clarification  Act  of 
1983". 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  recog- 
nize and  confirm  the  applicability  of  and  to 
strengthen  and  further  the  objectives  of  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  removing  sUtutory  and 
regulatory  restrictions  on  broadcasters  oper- 
ating under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. 

DKFINrnON  OF  PUBUC  INTEREST,  COHVEMIEHCX. 
ANDNECESSrrr 

Sec.  2.  Section  309  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisJon 
of  this  part,  effective  on  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  public  inter- 
est, convenience,  and  necessity"  shall  not  be 
construed  to  give  the  Commission  Jursidic- 
tion  to  require  the  provision  of  broadcast 
time  to  any  person  or  persons  or  for  the  ex- 
pression of  any  viewpoint  or  viewpolnU.". 

REPEAL  OF  LICENSE  OR  CONSTRUCTION  PERMIT 
REVOCATION  POWER  RELATING  TO  FACnJTIES 
FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  FEDERAL  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

Sec.  3.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  U  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (5).  strikUig  out 
the  semicolon  and  "or""  at  the  end  of  clause 
(6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period, 
and  striking  out  cUuse  (7). 


PUBUC  BROADCASTING 

Section  5  deals  with  a  first  amend- 
ment problem  contained  in  section 
396(g)(1)(A)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  which  authorizes  the  Cor- 
poration for  PubUc  Broadcasting  to  fa- 
cilitate the  full  development  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting  In  which  programs 
of  high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse 
sources,  are  to  be  made  available  to 
noncommercial  educational  television 
or  radio  stations.  But  this  must  be 
done  with  strict  adherence  to  objectiv- 
ity and  balance  in  all  programs  or 
series  of  programs  of  a  controversial 
nature. 

Such  a  Government-imposed  stand- 
ard is  inappropriate  and  undesirable. 
Trying  to  enforce  it  can  result  in  a 
chiUing  effect  on  the  free  play  of  ideas 
which  public  broadcasting  should  help 
promote.  ^     . 

By  simply  deleting  this  standard, 
section  5  of  my  biU  is  designed  to  solve 
the  first  amendment  problem  It  poses. 

Finally,  section  6  of  my  bill  repeals 
the  prohibition  on  political  editorializ- 
ing by  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  stations.  This  section  of 
the  current  law,  aimed  at  licensees, 
seems  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamlous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

8.22 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hovte  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  3  1 8  RELATING  TO 
FACILITIES  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICE 

Sec.  4.  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  repealed. 

REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS  OF 
CORPORATION  FOR  PUBUC  BROADCASTINO 

Sec.  5.  Section  396<gKlKA)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  beginning  with  the  comma 
following  "telecommunications  entities"  to 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

REPEAL  OF  PROHIBITION  OF  POLITICAL 
EDITORIALS 

Sec.  6.  Section  399  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  repealed. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  23.  A  bill  to  conduct  an  inventory 
of  our  Nation's  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, bridges,  highways  and  roads:  to 
develop  a  10-year  investment  plan  to 
rebuUd  the  public  improvments  essen- 
tial to  economic  development,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Pubic  Works. 

THE  REBUILDING  OF  AMERICA  ACT  OF  1»8S 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  months  of  the  97th 
Congress,  public  works,  a  much  ma- 
ligned and  too  often  obscure  comer  of 
public  policy,  came  back  into  vogue.  It 
seems  to  have  taken  the  shock  of 
record  unemployment  to  bring  to  the 
fore  the  national  economic  dependen- 
cy on  pubUc  works.  Highways,  roads, 
bridges,  mass  transit,  water  supply, 
and  sewer  systems  are  the  underpin- 
nings of  efficient  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial activity.  Yet,  by  all  accounts 
these  facilities  are  falling  apart  faster 
than  we  are  fixing  them. 
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for  quite  some  time  have 
alarmed  by  the  precipitous  de- 
investment  over  the  last 
Acdording  to  statistics  gath- 
Department  of  Commerce, 
investment  by  all  levels 
declined  from  4.1  per- 
gross  national  product  in 
percent  in  1977— a  44-per- 
But  few  have  been  aware 
decline  has  been  taking 
a  time  when  the  need  for 
rehabilitating,  or  replacing 
public  works  could  play  a 
creating  employment  for 
construction  workers  and 
we  have  not  recog- 
of  mobilizing  the  Federal 
to    put    an    emergency 
program  in  place, 
npcessarily  for  lack  of  funds 
ourselves  in  this  predica- 
the  Federal  Government 
the  willpower  and  the 
tbols  to  accurately  measure 
inveftment  in  a  way  that  in- 
the  adequacy  of  present 
Gettfcig  our  facts  straight  is  the 
t<  ward  solving  the  problem 
disinves  ment".  the  wearing  out  of 
thr  )ugh    inadequate    mainte- 
r  ihabilitation. 
I  his  reason,  Mr.  President, 
colleagues  and  I  once  again 
Rebuilding  of  America 
would  lead  to  the  devel- 
national  investment  plan, 
to  guide  Federal  ex- 
for    public    improvements 
two  decades.  The  nation- 
plan  would  be  predicat- 
and  findings  contained 
nation^tl  inventory  of  public  im- 
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iiimediate  necessity  to  put 

back  to  work.  S.  3061  was 

on  December  1,  1982,  with 

and  several  days  later 

into    the    Senate 

jobs  proposal  offered   to 

gas  tax  legislation,  H.R. 


4f  the  passage  of  the  high- 
authorized  the  expendi- 
additional  $27.5  billion  on 
roads,    bridges    and    mass 
the  next  5  years,  I  am  still 
that  a  concentrated  effort 
an  inventory,  establish  in- 
l^riorities,  and  develop  the 
capital  budgeting  would 
I  remely    useful    enterprise. 
we  should  build  the 
n  the  Federal  agencies  to 
information:  this  is  not 
outside  consultants. 


Other  articles  and  statements,  in- 
cluding my  introductory  remarks  on 
September  17,  1982.  enumerate  the  ap- 
proximate bounds  of  the  so-called  in- 
frastructure problem.  I  shall  not 
repeat  those  facts  here.  However,  it  is 
worth  repeating  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  problem  is  public  in 
nature,  national  in  scope  and  appropri- 
ately attended  to  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Govemement  is 
now  responsible  for  fully  one-half  of 
all  public  works  investment  in  the 
United  States  through  grants  and 
direct  investment. 

A  1980  Commerce  Department  study 
"Public  Works  Investment  in  the 
United  States,"  made  several  interest- 
ing observations  with  regard  to  the  re- 
gional allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
public  works: 

The  Western  and  Southern  regions 
of  the  U.S.  received  over  three-fourths 
of  all  direct  Federal  public  works  in- 
vestment in  1972  and  1977. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  Mountain 
region  received  $97  per  capita  in  1977 
and  the  New  England  region  received 
$3  per  capita. 

From  the  Federal  perspective,  public 
works  projects  fsJl  into  three  basic  cat- 
egories: first,  federally  owned;  second, 
federally  assisted  but  owned  by  a  State 
or  local  government;  and  third,  totally 
non-Federal  projects.  Most  public 
works  projects  in  the  Northeastern 
region  of  the  United  States  fall  into 
the  third  category.  Cities  and  States  in 
the  Northeast  traditionally  have  built 
their  canals,  highways,  and  water  sys- 
tems without  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  programs 
through  which  about  $25  billion  is 
spent  each  year  are  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  significant  portion  of  our 
population.  Those  areas  are  instead 
struggling  to  meet  their  own  needs, 
and  in  most  cases,  they  are  failing  to 
do  so. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  preempt  State  and  local  pre- 
rogatives in  the  matter  of  roads  and 
water  systems,  but  rather  to  help 
focus  and  coordinate  Federal  assist- 
ftnc€> 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  this 
legislation,  a  number  of  individuals 
have  questioned  the  need  for  a  com- 
mission to  conduct  the  required  work. 
Having  just  served  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  Social  Security.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  such  an  extra-institu- 
tional arrangement.  But  in  the  end. 
the  Commission  succeeded  where 
other  established  institutions  failed  in 
producing  an  agreed  upon  set  of  facts 
on  which  to  base  sound  public  policy 
for  both  a  short  term  and  long  term  fi- 
nancing problem.  Such  is  my  expecta- 
tion for  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Rebuilding  of  America. 

I  nonetheless  remain  open  to  other 
approaches,  and  indeed  anticipate  the 


introduction  of  additional  legislation 
in  the  near  future.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reshape  the  Federal  involve- 
ment In  public  works  for  the  next  sev- 
eral decades.  It  is  time  we  leave  19th 
century  solutions  behind  us. 

I  shall  once  again  request  that  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  be  scheduled  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Envirorunent  and  Public 
Works. 

I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  bill  fol- 
lowed by  the  bill  itself  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Rebuubimg  or  America  Act  or  1983. 
SnmiARY  or  the  Bill 

The  "Rebuilding:  of  America  Act"  would 
esUblish  a  National  Commission  on  Re- 
building America  to  devise  a  program  for  re- 
constructing and  rehabilitating  the  nation's 
public  improvements— the  system  of  roads, 
bridges,  water  supply  and  sewer  systems. 

The  bill  states  the  findings  of  Congress 
that  national  public  improvements  have 
been  deteriorating  at  an  alarming  rate,  that 
there  is  a  serious  regional  imbalance  in  the 
capability  of  such  facilities  to  support  eco- 
nomic activity  and  growth,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed  to  develop  a 
response  to  the  problem. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Rebuilding  of 
America  that  would  be  required  to: 

(1)  conduct  an  inventory  of  national 
public  Improvements  by  region,  state,  and 
metropolitan  area  and  by  type  of  facility, 
with  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  facili- 
ties, their  sufficiency  to  support  economic 
growth,  and  recent  patterns  of  investment 
and  deterioration;  and 

(2)  develop  a  national  public  Improve- 
ments plan,  setting  priorities  and  detailing 
the  means  of  financing  needed  public  Im- 
provements over  the  next  ten  and  twenty 
years  and  further  recommending  changes  In 
Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  that 
would  permanently  Insure  adequate  Invest- 
ment, and  clarifying  the  relationship  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  responsibilities  for 
development  and  maintenance  of  public  Im- 
provements. 

In  additional,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  would  submit  to  Congress  within  six 
months  of  enactment  a  model  unified 
budget  for  both  the  current  and  prior  fiscal 
years.  This  budget  would  distinguish  Feder- 
al civilian  captial  investment  outlays  from 
other  Federal  outlays.  The  Commission  in 
its  final  plan  would  include  reconunenda- 
tlons  on  the  utility  of  such  a  capital  budget 
within  the  unified  budget. 

The  13-niember  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  five  distinguished  individuals 
from  the  private  sector  who  are  conversant 
with  Infrastructure  needs,  one  of  whom 
would  be  Commission  chairman:  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army.  Transportation  and 
Commerce:  and  representatives  of  the  five 
major  organizations  of  state  and  local  elect- 
ed officials. 

The  Commission  would  have  two  years 
and  a  budget  of  five  million  dollars  to  com- 
plete its  work.  The  $5  million  would  be 
drawn  from  existing  appropriations  and  no 
new  spending  would  be  required  to  fund  the 
Commission.  The  Commission's  recommen- 
dations regarding  Investment  priorities 
would  become  binding  unless  disapproved 


by  the  Congress  within  120  days  of  their 
submission. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
spearheaded  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's public  improvements  In  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries,  would  provide  princi- 
pal administrative  support  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  would  be  restricted  to 
no  more  than  thirty  full-time  employees 
drawn  from  and  paid  by  various  Federa^ 
agencies.  No  new  Federal  employees  would 
be  hired. 

S.  23 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Rebuilding  of 
America  Act  of  1983  ". 

riHDINGS 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

that — 

(a)  highways,  roads,  bridges,  mass  transit 
systems,  and  water  supply  and  sewer  sys- 
tems are  public  improvements  vital  to  na- 
tional development  and  prosperity: 

(b)  public  works  investment  In  the  United 
States  has  declined  at  an  alarming  rate  over 
the  last  decade  and  has  resulted  In  the  poor 
condition  of  much  of  our  public  improve- 

(c)  the  national  costs  of  deteriorated 
public  Improvements  are  significantly 
higher  than  the  cosU  of  repairing,  rehabili- 
tating. Improving,  or  replacing  existing  fa- 
cilities: ... 

(d)  the  Federal  Government  Is  responsible 
for  one-half  of  all  public  works  Investment 
In  the  United  States  through  grante  in  aid 
and  direct  investment: 

(e)  the  Federal  Government  has  no  insti- 
tutional means  of  formulating  a  comprehen- 
sive national  public  improvemenU  plan  and 
ordering  national  priorities:  and 

(f)  direct  Federal  public  works  Investment 
has  been  spread  unevenly  throughout  the 
regions  of  the  Nation. 

POLICY 

Sec.  103.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that—  ^      .    ,, 

(a)  States  and  local  governments  shall 
retain  their  traditional  primacy  in  decisions 
affecting  the  use  of  land  and  water  within 
their  jurisdictions: 

(b)  the  Federal  Government  shall  adopt 
practices  and  procedures  that  will  lead  to  re- 
gionally balanced  economic  development; 

(c)  prior  Federal  involvement  in  a  national 
public  improvement  shall  be  a  primary  con- 
sideration but  not  a  sole  determinant  in  es- 
tablishing future  national  priorities:  and 

(d)  disincentives  for  mainUlnlng,  repair- 
ing, rehabilitating,  and  replacing  deteriorat- 
ing national  public  improvements  that  now 
exist  In  Federal  laws  and  regulations  shall 
be  corrected  to  encourage  the  most  eco- 
nomically efficient  pattern  of  Investment  in 
public  improvements  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


of  those  trends  to  usage  and  maintenance 
schedules: 

(ill)  means  of  financing  the  maintenance, 
repair,  rehabillUtlon.  replacement,  and  new 
construction  of  facilities: 

(Iv)  comparison  of  condition  of  public  im- 
provements within  a  region,  SUte.  or  major 
metropolitan  area  and  the  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic development  over  the  last  twenty 
years:  and 

(V)  trends  In  public  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance, repair.  rehabUiUtlon,  replacement, 
and  new  construction  of  public  improve- 
menU by  region,  SUte.  and  major  metropol- 
itan area  and  by  level  of  government. 


NATIONAL  INVENTORY  Or  PUBLIC 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  104.  The  National  Commission  on  the 
Rebuilding  of  America,  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  108  and  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission",  shall  conduct  an  In- 
ventory of  existing  major  public  Improve- 
ments by  region.  State,  and  major  metropol- 
itan area  of  the  United  SUtes  and  by  type 
of  facility,  surveying  especially— 
(i)  age  and  condition  of  the  facility: 
(ID  trends  in  the  condition  of  the  facility 
over  the  last  twenty  years  and  the  relation 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL  PUBUC 
IMPROVEMKNTS  PLAN 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  devel- 
op a  National  Public  Improvemento  Plan, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Plan  ",  lUtlng 
In    priority    order,    needed    maintenance, 
repair,    rehabllitotlon    or    replacement    of 
public  improvements  in  each  region,  for  the 
next  ten  and  twenty  years,  or  such  other 
time  periods  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
appropriate,  to  sustain  regionally  balanced 
national  economic  development.   Priorities 
shall  be  listed  by  type  of  facility  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  for  each  region,  and 
shall  further  consider  the  relative  priorities 
among  the  various  types  of  facilities.  The 
Plan  shall  Include  recommended  means  of 
financing  the  needed  maintenance,  repair, 
rehabilitation,  and  replacement,  taking  Into 
account  the  least-cost  llfe-cycle  costs  of  de- 
veloping and  mainUlnlng  national   public 
Improvements  and  the  appropriate  mix  of 
Federal,  SUte,  and  local  resources  to  Imple- 
ment the  Plan.  The  Commission  shall  con- 
sider prior  Federal  Involvement,  level  of 
prior  maintenance,  and  regional  equity  m 
Its  recommendations  on  financing  the  Plan, 
(b)  As  an  integral  part  of  the  Plan,  the 
Commission  shall  suggest  specific  revisions 
in  Federal  laws,   regulations,  and  policies 
and  further  suggest  alterations  In  the  cur- 
rent responsibilities  of  Federal.  SUte.  and 
local  governments  that  may  be  necessary  to 
reverse  the  pattern  of  disinvestment  in  na- 
tional public  Improvements  and  sustain  eco- 
nomic development.  The  Commission  shall 
Include  analyses  and  recommendations  in 
accordance  with  policies  set  forth  in  section 
103  concerning— 

(1)  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  the  Congress,  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106  of  this  Act.  on  Identifying  Federal 
civilian  caplUl  Investment  outlays  in  the 
unified  Federal  budget: 

(ID  changes  in  the  imposition  or  allocation 
of  excise  taxes,  user  fees,  other  sources  of 
public  revenue,  and  borrowing  authorities; 

(III)  sUtutory  or  regulatory  revisions  in 
grants-in-aid,  direct  construction,  or  subsidy 
programs  that  would  eliminate  corruption, 
waste  and  delay:  that  would  encourage  con- 
sideration of  least-cost  life-cycle  cosU  In  de- 
veloping and  mainUlnlng  facilities:  and  that 
would  correct  regional  imbalances  and  d^" 
centlves  for  maintenance  of  facilities  in  Fed- 
eral programs:  and 

(iv)  the  desirability  and  feaslbUity  of 
scheduling  public  improvements  construc- 
tion and  major  renovation  work  In  a  manner 
counter  to  national  or  regional  economic 
cycles  m  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
work  and  to  dampen  economic  fluctuations. 


tee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution  and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  model  unified 
budgete,  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this  Act 
Is  enacted  and  for  the  Immediately  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  that  distinguish  Federal  ci- 
vilian capital  investment  outlays  from  other 
Federal  outlays. 

(b)  Along  wit^  the  model  unified  budgets, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  a 
report  Including— 

(Da  description  of  how  the  model  budgets 
differ  from  existing  Federal  budget  docu- 
menU:  ,  ,. 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
model  budgeU  In  Identifying  investment 
and  disinvestment  needed  In  public  Improve- 
menU: ,    . 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
model  budgeU  In  identifying  approprolate 
programs  and  amounU  of  Federal  fiscal  sup- 
port in  building.  mainUlnlng,  and  repairing 
needed  public  ImprovemenU:  and 

(4)  an  analysis  comparing  the  usefulness 
of  a  separate  caplul  budget  with  the  model 
unified  budgeU  for  the  purposes  of  Identify- 
ing Investment  and  disinvestment  in.  and 
appropriate  Federal  programs  and  amounU 
of  Federal  fiscal  support  for  needed  public 
ImprovemenU. 


REPORT  ON  IDENTirYING  CIVILIAN  CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT  IN  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Sec  106.  (a)  WlthUi  six  months  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  (Seneral 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  the  Commit- 
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procedures 
Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  Congress  and  the  President,  not  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  national  inventory  of  public 
improvemenU  required  pursuant  to  section 

104. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  submit  to  Congress  and  the  President 
a  draft  Plan  required  pursuant  to  section 
105  For  purposes  of  soliciting  and  consider- 
ing public  comment,  the  Commission  shaU 
further  distribute  the  draft  Plan  to  affected 
Federal  agencies,  all  Members  of  Congress, 
major  public  Interest  groups,  the  Governors 
of  the  SUtes.  local  officials,  and  make  the 
report  generally  avaUable  to  the  public.  All 
affected  Federal  agencies  shall  submit  writ- 
ten commenU  to  the  Commission  within 
thirty  days. 

(c)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  the  final  version  of  the  Plan 
pursuant  to  section  105. 

(d)  Unless  the  Congress  enacU  a  joint  res- 
olution of  disapproval  of  that  portion  of  the 
Plan  required  pursuant  to  subsection  105(a) 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  calendar 
days  of  receipt  of  the  final  Plan,  that  por- 
tion of  the  Plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government:  Provided 
hoioever.  That  no  sUtute  or  regulation  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent.  of  a  SUte  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  there  of  shall  be  in  any  way 
altered  by  congressional  approval  of  that 
portion  of  the  Plan  pursuant  to  subsecUon 

105(a).  ^  _  . ,, 

(e)  The  Senate  Environment  and  PuDUc 
Works  Committee  and  House  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion  Committee  shall  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposed  changes  In  exist- 
ing law  pursuant  to  section  105  and  shall 
report  legislative  proposaU  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtives  regardmg 
such  changes  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  receipt  of  the  Plan  to  permit 
full  Federal  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Plan. 
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ESTABUlHlCKirT  OP  THK  COimiSSIOIf 

)  There  is  hereby  established  a 

Coiiunission  on  the  Rebuilding  of 

shall  assess  the  condition  of 

public  works   infrastructure, 

of  disinvestment  in  the  na- 

works    infrastructure,    and 

need  to  repair,  maintain,  re- 

_._  the  national  public  works 

to  support  balanced  develop- 

_  1  lational  economy. 

C  tmmisssion  shall  be  composed 
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Sec.  109 
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in^viduals  from  the  private  sector 

President  who  among  them 

In  and  knowledge  of  public 

financing,     civil     engineering. 

lo^al  budgeting  practices,  and  re- 

P^ident  shall  designate  one  of 
in<  ividuals   as   Chairman  of  the 
The  Chairman  shall  be  an  indi- 
na^ional  recognition  with  experi- 
public  affairs  and  private  en- 
Chairman  shall  be  confirmed 

S^retary  of  Housing  and  Urban 

the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 

Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 

and  the  Adminstrator  of  the 

Protection  Agency  or  their 

attend  the  meetings  of  the 

IS  nonvoting  members. 

Qommlssion  shall   be  convened 

days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


on  any  borrowed  funds,  over  the  design  en- 
gineered life  of  the  faculty; 

(h)  the  term  "SUte"  means  any  SUte  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Marianas  Trust  Territories,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands:  and 

<i)  the  term  "region"  means  one  of  the 
nine  geographical  groups  of  States  defined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Statisti- 
cal Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes. 

AtTTHOHMATIOK  OF  APPROPRIATIOMS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  staff  for  the 
Commission  consisting  of  no  more  than 
thirty  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  who  shall  be  detailed  by  the 
various  agencies  upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  an  increase  in  the  level  of  total  Fed- 
eral employment. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army  shall 
assign  an  employee  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  staff  director  for  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  also  provide 
office  space,  supplies,  equipment,  and  neces- 
sary contracting  and  other  support  services 
to  the  Commission  and  its  staff. 

(c)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  to  pro- 
vide, on  a  timely  basis,  such  information  as 
the  Commission  may  request. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred or  reprogramed  from  appropriations 
otherwise  available  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
total  of  $5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission  during  its  tenure,  said  sum 
to  be  exclusive  of  salaries  for  staff. 

(3)  The  private  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  compensated  for  their  time  en- 
gaged on  Conunlsslon  business  at  the  daily 
rate  established  for  employees  at  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule. 


F)r 


OEFIlfmOIfS 

the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

"national  public  improve- 
the  Nation's  system  of  high- 
bridges,  mass  transit,  main 
and  distribution  systems,  and 


"facility"  means  any  physical 

as  a  highway,  road,  bridge, 

or  structure  related  to  a  mass 

water  supply  storage,  treat- 

llstributlon  system  or  sewage 

collection  system  which  is 

(grated  by  the  Federal  Govem- 

munlclpality,  or  other  public 

authority  organized  pursuant  to 

law: 

"maintenance"  means  routine 

scheduled  activities  Intended 

acility  operating  at  Its  designed 

Xjfkra  "repair"  means  the  correc- 
str  ictural  flaw  in  the  facility  wlth- 
4gnlficantly  to  the  design  life  of 
y: 

"rehabilitation"  means  the 
structural  flaws  in  a  facility  so 
the  engineered  design  life  of 


term 
o 


"replacement"  means  the  re- 

of  an  existing  facility: 

t^TO  "life-cycle  cost"  means  the 

constructing,  operating,  and 

a  facility.  Including  the  Interest 


(if 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BoREK.  Mr.  Zorinsky. 
Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Heflik,   Mr. 
Baucus,     Mr.     Bumpers,     Mr. 
DeConcini,     Mr.     Exon,    Mr. 
Olenh,  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Behtseh. 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Bxtroick): 
S.  24.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EMEXGEIfCY  AORICULTURAL  CREDIT  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
U.S.  farmers  are  facing  the  worst  eco- 
nomic conditions  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Almost  every  economic  and 
financial  indicator  points  to  severe 
hardship  for  fanners  unless  additional 
action  is  taken  to  strengthen  the  farm 
economy. 

The  needs  of  farmers  facing  severe 
credit  problems  must  be  addressed  as 
part  of  a  sound  agricultural  recovery 
program.  Reductions  in  Federal  agri- 
cultural credit  programs,  record  high 
real  interest  rates,  low  commodity 
prices,  and  increasing  costs  of  produc- 
tion have  made  it  difficult  for  farmers 
to  obtain  credit  and  meet  existing  fi- 
nancial obligations. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  wiU 
provide  desperately  needed  credit  as- 
sistance to  farmers. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  authority  to 
grant  deferrals  on  repajrment  of  farm 
loans  to  avoid  foreclosures.  Under 
present  stated  policies,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  indicates  that  it 
will  not  foreclose  on  borrowers  who: 
First,  have  acted  in  good  faith;  second, 
have  made  an  honest  effort  to  pay: 
third,  are  applying  recognized  success- 
ful management  practices:  fourth, 
have  accounted  for  all  loan  security; 
and  fifth,  have  a  reasonable  change  to 
repay  their  loan. 

Unfortimately  for  many  farmers, 
the  facts  indicate  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  not  imple- 
mented this  policy.  The  reality  has 
been  a  record  nimiber  of  foreclosures 
and  forced  liquidations  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  farm  borrowers 
in  1982. 

The  biU  will  put  into  law  what  the 
administration  says  is  its  policy.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  required  to  grant  deferrals  and 
forego  foreclosures  on  Farmers  Home 
Administration  farm  loans  when  the 
borrower  shows  that  he.  first,  has  ex- 
ercised good  management  practices, 
second,  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  is  temporarily  imable  to 
continue  making  payments  on  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  loan 
when  due,  and  third,  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  repayment  of  the  loan  after 
the  deferral  period  ends.  The  Secre- 
tary would  apply  these  criteria  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Although  they  did 
not  become  law,  similar  proposals  were 
approved,  separately,  by  the  Senate 
and  House  last  year. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  inter- 
est that  accrues  during  the  deferral 
period  will  bear  no  interest. 

To  assist  borrowers  whose  credit  re- 
quirements are  above  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  regular  operat- 
ing loan  limits  or  who  may  no  longer 
qualify  for  credit  from  their  tradition- 
al lenders,  this  legislation  will  extend 
the  economic  emergency  direct  loan 
program. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  similar  pro- 
posal in  the  final  days  of  the  97th 
Congress,  but  it  was  later  modified  in 
conference,  at  the  administration's  re- 
quest. Under  the  modified  provision 
that  became  law,  $600  million  in  loan 
guarantees  will  be  made  available  in 
1983  for  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program. 

Some  farmers  will  benefit  from  the 
implementation  of  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee  program.  Howev- 
er, in  my  Judgment,  direct  loans  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
could  assist  many  more  farmers  and 
provide  the  credit  at  a  much  lower  in- 
terest rate.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
it    is    important   that    the    economic 


emergency  direct  loan  program  also  be 
extended.  ^  , 

The  biU  will  raise  the  direct  loan 
limit  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration regular  operating  loan  pro- 
gram from  $100,000  to  $200,000.  The 
$100,000  limit  was  set  in  1978  and  farm 
operating  costs  have  greaUy  increased 
since  that  time.  Also,  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  payment-in-kind  program 
should  reduce  the  overall  demand  for 
operating  credit.  Therefore,  the  loan 
limit  can  now  be  raised  without 
squeezing  out  any  current  borrowers. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  additional 
$200  million  in  operating  loan  funds 
for  new  Farmers  Home  Administration 
borrowers  and  mandates  the  use  of 
funds  allocated  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  limited  resource  oper- 
ating loan  progam. 

Despite  the  great  need  farmers  have 
for  credit  assistance,  last  year  for  the 
first  time,  the  administration  imple- 
mented a  policy  of  assisting  almost  ex- 
clusively existing  borrowers  and  dis- 
couraging the  use  of  the  limited  re- 
soiu-ce  operating  loan  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  did  not  use  $121  mil- 
lion in  operating  loan  funds  that  had 
been  specifically  earmarked  for  limit- 
ed resource  borrowers. 

These  provisions  will  make  Farmers 
Home  Administration  better  able  to 
fulfill  its  role  as  the  lender  of  last 
resort  for  all  family  farmers  and 
insure  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration uses  all  of  its  authorities  to 
aid  farmers. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  require 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
allow  the  rescheduling  or  reamortiza- 
tion  of  existing  farm  loans  at  the  origi- 
nal or  current  rate  of  interest,  which- 
ever is  lower.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  been  attempting  to 
change  its  regulations  to  permit  this, 
but  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  refused  to  allow  the 
change. 

The  credit  problems  of  our  Nation  s 
farmers  are  likely  to  grow  more  seri- 
ous as  this  year  progresses.  Unless  the 
administration  makes  substantial 
changes  in  its  farm  credit  policies,  the 
only  hope  for  our  Nation's  farmers, 
and  the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to 
prevent  imnecessary  farm  liquidations, 
will  be  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  siunmary  of  the 
major  provisions  be  presented  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  24 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1983". 


LOAH  DEFERRALS  AND  A  MORATORnm  OK 
FORECLOSURES 

Sec.  2.  Section  331 A  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1981a)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  before 
the  existing  text  thereof: 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section"; and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fouow- 
ing  new  subsections: 

"(b)  During  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
ending  September  30.  1983.  the  Secretary 
shall  permit,  at  the  request  of  the  borrower, 
the  deferral  of  principal  and  interest  on  any 
outstanding  loan  made,  insured,  or  held  by 
the  Secretary  for  farm  ownership  purposes 
under  subtitle  A  of  this  title,  farm  operating 
purposes  under  subtitle  B  of  this  title,  disas- 
ter emergency  purpose  under  subtitle  C  of 
this  title,  or  economic  emergency  purposes 
under  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978.  and  shall  forego 
foreclosure  of  any  such  loan,  in  both  cases 
on  a  showing  by  the  borrower  that  the  bor- 
rower (1)  has  followed  good  management 
practices,  (2)  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the    borrower's    control,     is    temporarily 
unable  to  continue  making  payment  on  such 
principal  and  Interest  when  due,  and  (3)  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  repayment  of  the 
loan  after  the  deferral  of  principal,  and  In- 
terest and  foregoing  of  foreclosure.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  waive  the  payment  of  Interest 
that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period  on 
any  loan  deferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  only  to  borrowers 
who  own  or  operate  family-size  farms,  as 
certified  by  the  county  committee. 

"(c)  Upon  the  expiration  of  any  period  of 
deferral  of  payment  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est and  foregoing  of  foreclosure  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the 
borrower,  at  the  borrower's  request,  proce- 
dures whereby  the  loan  may  be  consolidat- 
ed, rescheduled,  or  reamortized  to  provide 
equitable  repayment  terms  consistent  with 
the  borrower's  farm  and  financial  situation, 
and  any  loan  so  consolidated,  rescheduled, 
or  reamortized  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  In  excess  of  the  rate  of  Interest  on  the 
original  loan. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations that  provide  (1)  for  notification  of 
all  farm  borrowers  under  this  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  all  other  servicing  alternatives  offered 
by  the  Secretary.  (2)  clear  procedures  by 
which  borrowers  may  petition  the  Secretary 
for  relief  under  such  provisions  and  alterna- 
tives, and  (3)  for  appeal  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  a  decision  that 
denies  relief  under  such  provisions  and  al- 
ternatives. „j  .  J 
"(e)  Any  farm  loan  deferred,  consolidated, 
rescheduled,  or  reamortized  under  any  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
other  than  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shall,  notwlthsUndlng  any 
other  provUlon  of  this  title,  bear  Interest  on 
the  balance  of  the  original  loan  and  for  the 
term  of  the  original  loan  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  original 
loan." 


or,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary.  $200,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$200,000,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary.  $400.000". 

(b)  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1994) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  In- 
sured, or  made  to  be  sold  and  Insured,  from 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
during  fiscal  year  1983.  Insured  operating 
loans  in  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$1,660,000,000.  Of  that  amount.  $200,000,000 
shall  be  for  new  borrowers.  As  used  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  phrase  new  borrow- 
ers' means  agricultural  producers  who  did 
not  receive  any  farm  operating  credit  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  during 
fiscal  year  1982  or  that  part  of  fiscal  year 
1983  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection. 

••(fXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
loans  for  farm  ownership  purposes  under 
subtitle  A  of  this  title,  and  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  loans  for  farm  operating  pur- 
poses under  subtitle  B  of  thU  title,  author- 
ized to  be  Insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  in- 
sured, from  the  Agricultural  Oedlt  Insur- 
ance Fund  during  fiscal  year  1983  shall  be 
for  low-Income,  limited-resource  farmers. 

•'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  notifica- 
tion to  all  farm  borrowers  under  this  Act.  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1983,  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
lating to  low-Income  limited-resource  farm- 
ers and  the  procedures  by  which  persons 
may  apply  for  loans  under  the  low-income, 
limited-resource  farmer  program.". 


OPERATIKO  LOAM  PROGRAM:  UMriED  RESOURCE 
FARMERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  313  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1943)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100,000, 


ECOMOMIC  EMERGEHCT  LOAH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
(7  U.S.C.  prec.  1961  note)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall". 

(b)  Section  211  of  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7 
U  S.C.  prec.  1961  note)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "September  30.  1982"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -September  30. 
1984  ";  and  _^..    , 

(2)  Immediately  after  •$600,000,000  ,  in- 
serting a  comma  and  "except  that,  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  such  $600,000,000  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  money  borrowed 
under  contracts  of  guarantee  entered  into 
under  the  authorization  provided  In  the  Act 
of  December  18.  1982  (Public  Law  97-370.  96 
SUt.  1799)". 

Summary  of  the  Major  Provisions  op  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credft  Act  op 
1983 

LOAN  deferrals  AND  MORATORIXTM  ON 
FORECLOSURES 

The  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1983  will  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  and  endmg 
September  30. 1983.  to— 

(I)  permit  family  farmers  with  economic 
emergency  loans  or  farm  loans  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  on  request,  to  defer  repayment  of  the 
loans,  and 

(II)  forego  foreclosure  on  the  loans, 

if  the  borrower  can  show  that  he  has  fol- 
lowed good  management  practices,  is  tempo- 
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rarily  unabl ;  to  continue  making  payments 
on  the  loan  lue  to  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  and  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  re- 
payment of  he  loan  after  the  deferral. 
The  bill  al  lo  wUl— 
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the  Secretary  to  waive  the  pay- 


ment of  Inti-est  that  accrues  during  the  de 


on  any  loan  deferred  under  the 


the  Secretary,  after  a  period  of 
to  make  available  to  the  bor- 
rower consolidation,  rescheduling,  or  re- 
amortizatioQ  of  the  loan  at  an  interest  rate 
not  in  exce^  of  the  interest  rate  on  the 
original  loai : 

(3)  require  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
regulations  hat  provide— 

(a)  for  nol  ification  of  all  PmHA  farm  bor- 
rowers of  tl  e  deferral  provisions  and  other 
loan  serviciig  tUtematives  offered  by  the 
Secretary, 

(b)  clear  >rocedures  by  which  borrowers 
can  petitior  the  Secretary  for  relief  under 
the  deferral  provisions  and  alternatives;  and 

(c)  for  appeal  within  the  Department  of 
from  a  decision  that  denies  such 


Agriculture 
relief:  and 
(4)  establ  5h  that 


ferred.  consolidated,  rescheduled,  or  re- 
amortized  ly  the  Secretary  under  authori- 
ties provide  1  in  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  other  than  those 
contained  li  the  bill,  the  interest  rate  for 
the  remaini  ig  balance  and  term  of  the  origi- 
nal loan  ca  inot  exceed  the  rate  of  interest 
for  the  orig  nal  loan. 
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loan  limits  for  farm  operating 
the   Consolidated   Farm   and 
Deveiopment  Act  as  follows— 

infured  loan  could  be  made  to  a 

would  cause  the  farmer's  total 

farm    operating    loans    under 

exceed  $200,000  (under  current 

fig^  is  $100,000):  and 

ranteed  loan  could  be  made  to  a 
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farm    operating    loans    under 
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1200.000.000  to  the  amount  au- 
insured  farm  operating  loans 
Act  in  fiscal  year  1983,  the  addi- 
to  be  reserved  for  new  borrow- 
who  have  not  received  any  op- 
cre^it  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
since  September  30,  1981). 


for 


uinTED  RESOURCE  FARMERS 

Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
require  that  not  less  than  20%  of 
authorized  for  insured   farm 
ind  farm  operating  loans  under 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
fiscal  year  1983  be  made  avail- 
low-income,   limited-resource 
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ECpnOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOAMS 

Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 

I  :xtend  the  economic  emergency 

to  September  30,  1984  and— 

the  Secretary  to  make  loans 

farmers  under  the  program:  and 


(2)  authorize  the  making  of  $600,000,000 
in  economic  emergency  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1983  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
for  guaranteed  loans  in  the  1983  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Act. 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  the  very  foundation  of 
this  country,  is  in  the  midst  of  an  eco- 
nomic depression.  As  is  obvious  today, 
when  the  farm  economy  is  weak,  the 
entire  American  economy  is  weak. 

Americans  need  only  look  back  at 
history  to  learn  a  simple,  invaluable 
lesson.  It  was  the  collapse  of  agricul- 
ture, leading  to  dispersal  sales  of  land 
and  equipment  which  signaled  the 
start  of  the  last  depression.  The 
domino  effect  which  could  result  from 
a  collapse  of  agriculture  threatens  our 
entire  economy  again  in  the  1980's. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statistics  that 
the  agricultural  economy  is  In  a  de- 
pression. We  are  facing  an  economic 
emergency  in  the  agricultural  econo- 
my and  we  must  take  action. 

Net  farm  income,  adjuated  for  infla- 
tion, is  lower  than  it  was  In  1932,  the 
worst  year  of  the  Depression.  Indeed, 
farm  income  appears  to  be  the  lowest 
annual  farm  income,  adjusted  for  in- 
flation, since  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture began  keeping  records  of  farm 
income  in  the  early  part  of  this  centu- 
ry. 

Projections  indicate  that  total  cash 
receipts  to  farmers  in  1982  were  actu- 
ally be  less  than  receipts  in  1981,  the 
first  time  there  has  been  such  a  de- 
cline since  1975.  It  is  expected  that  for 
1982,  for  the  first  time  ever,  farm  pro- 
duction expenses  exceeded  cash  re- 
ceipts from  farm  marketings,  despite 
an  increase  in  production  expenses  of 
only  2  percent  over  1981  expenses. 

The  current  farm  credit  situation 
vividly  exemplifies  the  serious  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  economy.  The 
percent  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion farm  borrowers  delinquent  as  of 
June  30  of  each  year  has  also  in- 
creased dramatically,  signifying  the  se- 
riousness of  the  agricultural  economic 
condition.  Five  years  ago,  in  1978,  13 
percent  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion farm  borrowers  were  delinquent, 
as  compared  to  28  percent  in  1982.  The 
dollar  amount  delinquent  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  past  3  years. 

Not  only  are  FmHA  delinquencies 
rising,  but  every  farm  credit  source 
shows  similar  increases.  Preliminary 
data  collected  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration shows  that  4.383  farm 
credit  borrowers  were  in  the  process  of 
being  liquidated  in  1982.  That  number 
is  estimated  to  be  a  100-percent  in- 
crease over  1981.  Federal  land  banks 
report  a  30-percent  increase  in  delin- 
quent borrowers  in  1982.  Production 
credit  associations  report  a  27-percent 
increase  in  delinquent  borrowers  in 
1982. 

Yet,  despite  this  bleak  picture,  the 
administration  has  not  used  existing 
authorities  to  ease  the  credit  situation. 


Under  existing  law,  the  administration 
could  forgo  foreclosures  and  the  ad- 
ministration says  that  its  policy  is  to 
do  that.  Yet.  in  1981.  it  was  reported 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion had  set  a  goal  of  reducing  farm 
loan  delinquencies  by  20  percent,  even 
if  that  meant  forcing  some  farmers 
out  of  business. 

The  administration  has  said  repeat- 
edly that  forced  liquidations  were  not 
increasing.  Yet,  the  facts  show  other- 
wise. In  1980,  there  were  a  total  of  260 
foreclosures  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. There  were  no  more 
than  300  foreclosures  in  1981.  Howev- 
er, in  fiscal  year  1982,  there  were  844 
foreclosures— almost  three  times  the 
number  in  1981—5,908  liquidations  and 
1.245  bankruptcies  discharged. 

Further,  this  administration  has  re- 
fused to  use  its  authority  to  imple- 
ment the  economic  emergency  loan 
program.  Under  this  program,  the  Sec- 
retary makes  insured  loans  to  quali- 
fied farmers  who  cannot  get  credit 
elsewhere  due  to  economic  stresses, 
such  as  a  general  tightening  of  agricul- 
tural credit  or  an  unfavorable  relation- 
ship between  production  costs  and 
prices  received  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  Secretary  could  have 
made  up  to  $600  million  in  economic 
emergency  loans  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  funds  for  these  loans  would  come 
from  repayment  of  outstanding  eco- 
nomic emergency  loans;  and,  there- 
fore, the  programs  would  not  involve 
substantial  new  Federal  expenditures. 

Although  we  are  indeed  facing  an 
economic  emergency  in  agriculture, 
the  administration  has  not  yet  decided 
the  program  is  needed. 

This  administration  has  also  failed 
to  use  the  limited  resource  loan  pro- 
gram funds  provided  by  Congress.  The 
limited  resource  loan  program  was  es- 
tablished to  serve  borrowers  who  had 
special  credit  needs— limited  resource 
farmers,  beginning  farmers  and 
owners  and  operators  of  small  or 
family  farms  with  a  low  income.  This 
program,  in  the  past,  has  provided 
young  family  farmers  with  an  oppor- 
timity  to  buy  some  land,  in  addition  to 
providing  some  young  farmers  with 
the  means  to  stay  in  business.  Under 
this  program,  qualified  borrowers  are 
provided  farm  operating  or  farm  own- 
ership loans  at  a  reduced  rate  of  inter- 

At  a  time  when  farmers  are  experi- 
encing a  tremendous  need  for  credit 
due  to  weak  demand  and  oversupply, 
the  administration  is  discouraging  the 
use  of  the  limited  resource  operating 
loan  program.  In  fiscal  year  1982, 
FmHA  did  not  use  $121  million  in  op- 
erating loan  funds  specifically  ear- 
marked for  limited  resource  borrowers. 
Of  this  amount,  FmHA  failed  to  spend 
over  $7  million  that  was  allocated  to 
my  home  State  of  Oklahoma.  Yet,  in 
Oklahoma,     the     average     net     farm 
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income  in  1981  was  only  $14  per  farm, 
the  lowest  in  the  entire  Nation.  In 
1982,  that  figure  will  register  in  the 
red.  Certainly,  this  would  be  consid- 
ered low  by  anyone's  standards,  yet, 
the  funds  were  not  used. 

Obviously,  the  farm  economic  situa- 
tion for  1983  will  show  no  improve- 
ment from  1982  without  a  major  revi- 
sion of  agricultural  policy.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  ease  the  credit 
situation  for  farmers,  reduce  interest 
rates,  reduce  commodity  surpluses,  im- 
prove farm  income,  and  increase  agri- 
cultural exports.  . 

Last  night,  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
address,  the  President  said  that  he  was 
directing  USDA  to  work  with  farmers, 
individually,  to  help  them  stay  in  busi- 
ness during  this  critical  time. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  put  into  law  what  the  President 
has  directed  the  USDA  to  do.  I  hope 
he  will  lend  his  support  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Specifically,  our  legislation  will  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  grant  deferrals 
and  forgo  foreclosures  on  Farmers 
Home  Administration  farm  loans 
when  the  borrower  can  show  he  has 
followed  good  management  practices, 
is  temporarily  unable  to  make  pay- 
ments due  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  and  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  repayment  of  the  loan  after 
the  expiration  of  the  deferral  period. 
This  provision  would  be  applied,  by 
the  Secretary,  on  an  individual,  case- 
by-case  basis. 

We  have  also  included  a  provision 
which  requires  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish clear  procedures  to  implement  the 
deferral  provision  and  to  notify  all 
borrowers  of  these  and  all  other  serv- 
icing alternatives  available.  Some  of 
the  FmHA  borrowers  I  have  talked 
with  were  never  informed  of  the 
choices  they  do  have. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  economic  emergency  direct 
loan  program  and  requires  that  the 
Secretary  make  these  loans  available 
to  farmers. 

Because  of  the  increased  costs  of 
production,  we  have  provided  for  an 
increase  in  the  operating  loan  limit.  In 
1978,  the  limit  was  set  at  $100,000;  our 
legislation  would  move  this  up  to 
$200,000. 

Our  legislation  also  includes  an  au- 
thorization for  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion in  operating  loan  funds.  The  cur- 
rent economic  condition  in  agriculture 
has  caused  many  new  borrowers  to 
turn  to  the  "lender-of-last-resort,"  the 
FmHA.  The  additional  $200  million, 
provided  in  our  bill,  should  insure  that 
the  needs  of  current  FmHA  borrowers, 
as  well  as  new  borrowers,  can  be  met. 
Because  of  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  use  the  limited  resources  loan 
program,  our  bill  requires  the  FmHA 
to  use  the  limited  resource  operating 
loan  program.  The  use  of  these  funds 
will  allow  many  of  our  small  farmers 


and  young  farmers  to  remain  in  farm- 
ing. _^ 

During  the  recess.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  with  some  of  the  FmHA 
county  supervisors  in  my  State.  The 
expressed  to  me  a  need  for  the  author- 
ity to  allow  the  rescheduling  or  rea- 
mortizing  of  existing  farm  loans  at  the 
original  rate  of  interest,  whichever  if 
lower.  They  told  me  that  with  this  au- 
thority, they  could  keep  most  of  their 
borrowers  in  business  this  year. 
Though  the  FmHA  has  the  authority 
to  do  this  for  housing  loans,  they  are 
still  unable  to  use  this  method  for 
helping  their  farm  borrowers.  We  have 
included  a  provision  which  will  require 
the  FmHA  to  use  this  authority  for 
their  farm  program  borrowers  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1983  if  both 
compassionate  and  prudent.  It  is  com- 
passionate in  that  it  will  assist  those 
farmers  who  are  having  financial  diffi- 
culties through  no  fault  of  thier  own. 
It  is  prudent  in  that  it  will  protect  not 
only  the  agricultural  economy,  but  it 
will  also  protect  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's total  economy  from  a  potential 
domino  effect  if  agriculture  experi- 
enced a  total  collapse. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  now.  The 
future  of  our  entire  economy  rests 
upon  agriculture.  If  we  do  not  see  re- 
covery in  the  agricultural  sector,  we 
will  never  experience  full  economic  re- 
covery in  the  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  help  us  enable  our  farmers 
to  remain  on  the  farm.* 


tional  economic  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 


EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 

CREDIT  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Emergency  Agricultur- 
al Credit  Act  of  1983.  This  measure  is 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  harsh  and 
unfair  impact  of  the  recession  on  our 
Nation's  farmers. 

American  agriculture  is  the  back- 
bone or  our  economy.  Farm  foreclo- 
sures and  voluntary  liquidations  are  at 
record  high  levels.  We  cannot  stand 
idle  while  this  collapse  continues. 

This  legislation  would  provide  much 
needed  relief  to  those  farmers  who 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  good 
managers  and  are  suffering  temporary 
financial  hardship  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  By  re- 
ducing the  number  of  farm  failures 
this  measure  wiU  mitigate  the  adverse 
impact  of  the  farm  crisis  on  secondary 
related  industries,  such  as  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  on  the  agriculture-based 
economies  of  rural  communities. 

The  administration  has  repeatedly 
ignored  earlier  requests  by  Congress  to 
use  its  authority  under  existing  law  to 
help  the  Nation's  farmers.  Additional 
delay  Is  unacceptable.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  act.  No  farmer  should  lose 
his  farm  because  of  the  failure  of  na- 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  25.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  decrease  the 
holding  period  required  for  long-term 
capital  gains  treatment  to  6  months: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
reduce  the  holding  period  for  long- 
term  capital  gains  from  1  year  to  6 
months.  At  a  time  when  our  long-term 
economic  growth  is  seriously  jeopard- 
ized by  steep  declines  in  corporate  cap- 
ital investment,  there  is  no  other 
measure  which  would  have  such  imme- 
diate salutory  effects,  reducing  distor- 
tions in  the  operation  of  the  capital 
markets  and  the  allocation  of  invest- 
ment capital. 

The  treatment  of  capital  gains  has 
been  a  crucial  concern  of  mine 
throughout  my  tenure  in  this  Cham- 
ber.  In   September   and   October   of 

1978.  I  worked  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  attach  a  provision  to  the 
1978  tax  bill  to  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax  for  individuals  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  49.2  to  28  percent,  and  to 
reduce  the  maximum  capital  gains  tax 
for  corporations  from  30  to  28  percent. 
This  proposal  was  incorporated  in  the 
1978  Revenue  Act.  signed  by  President 
Carter  on  November  6,  1978.  As  a 
result,  investment  in  small  venture 
capital    firms   climbed   $1    billion   In 

1979,  the  amount  of  capital  raised 
through  new  public  offerings  doubled 
from  1978  to  1979.  and  revenues  from 
the  capital  gains  tax  actuaUy  In- 
creased 15  percent  from  1978  to  1979. 

In  1980, 1  attached  a  provision  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  reduce 
the  capital  gains  tax  further,  from  28 
to  20  percent.  This  tax  bill  was  report- 
ed out  of  Senate  Finance  by  a  19-to-l 
vote,  but  was  tabled  on  the  floor  under 
pressure  from  the  White  House.  Final- 
ly, on  May  14  of  last  year,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  eliminate  entirely  the 
holding  period  for  capital  gains,  and  to 
reduce  the  so-caUed  alternative  rate 
for  corporations  on  their  capital  gains 
from  28  to  20  percent.  On  July  23, 
1982,  the  Senate  passed  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponsibUity  Act, 
raising  nearly  $100  billion  In  addition- 
al revenues  over  3  years,  while  also  re- 
ducing the  long-term  capital  gains 
holding  period  from  1  year  to  6 
months.  Unfortunately,  the  capital 
gains  provision  was  deleted  In  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  It  is  this  provision  which,  once 
again.  I  offer  tottoy. 

Under  current  law.  then,  two  types 
of  capital  gains  are  distinguished: 
short  term  and  long  term.  Short-term 
capital  gains  are  taxed  as  ordinary 
Income,   at  rates  up   to   50   percent. 
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Long-term  capital  gains  are  treated 
more  favoiably,  in  recognition  of  tlie 
crucial  rol;  longer  term  investment 
plajrs  in  oipital  investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth:  only  40  percent  of  the 
gain  on  aii  investment  is  subject  to 
taxation,  y  elding  at  this  time  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  20  percent.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  lower  tax  rates  on  in- 
vestment profits  under  present  law. 
then,  a  ta]:payer  must  hold  his  asset 
for  more  tl  an  1  year. 

There  is  nothing  especially  funda- 
mental or  s  acred  about  the  1-year  rule. 
Congress,  n  fact,  has  experimented 
with  many  different  holding  periods. 
It  has  beer  as  long  as  10  years,  during 
the  Great  Depression,  and  as  short  as 
6  months,  luring  the  era  of  high  eco- 
nomic gro  irth  and  investment  from 
1947  to  1176.  And  there  have  been 
many  viuii  tions  in  between:  from  1922 
to  1933.  Ihe  holding  period  was  2 
years:  fron  1934  to  1937,  the  holding 
period  was  changed  four  times,  rang- 
ing in  lenj  th  from  1  year  to  10:  from 
1938  to  11 41,  we  experimented  with 
two  holdin  i  periods,  of  18  months  and 
2  years:  an  1  following  the  high  invest- 
ment and  high  growth  era  of  the  6- 
month  ho  ding  period  from  1947  to 
1976.  Contress  tried  a  9-month  hold- 
ing period  in  1977,  and  shifted  to  the 
present  l-j  ear  holding  period  in  1978. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  there  are  sound  eco- 
nomic reaions  for  reducing  the  hold- 
ing period.  Markets  are  most  efficient 
when  inveitors  face  as  few  disincen- 
tives as  pcssible  in  moving  their  cap- 
ital about  in  search  of  the  highest 
return.  The  need  to  hold  an  invest- 
ment for  1  year  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  lower  ax  treatment,  then,  injects 
a  nonmarUet  factor  into  investment 
behavior  and  decisions.  Investors  may 
be  reluctant  to  shift  their  fluids  into 
more  prodi  ictive  uses  if  they  must  wait 
to  take  ad  rantage  of  the  capital  gains 
rate  on  iheir  cxirrent  investments. 
Capital  mt  rkets  suffer  distortions  and, 
consequen  ly  capital  is  used  relatively 
inefficient  y. 

By  reduc  Ing  the  period  to  qualify  for 
long-term  capital  gains  tax  treatment. 
Congress  (*in  reduce  distortions  in  the 
marketplaie.  The  results:  more  effi- 
cient capi  al  flows,  increased  invest- 
ment and  higher  productivity— and 
with  thei  e  improvements,  greater 
output  an(  lower  imemployment. 

The  present  1-year  holding  period 
deters  son  e  people  from  investing  at 
all.  Lower  it.  and  we  are  likely  to  see 
an  increasi  \  in  demand  for  stocks,  rais- 
ing equity  prices.  There  is  also  strong 
evidence  suggesting  that  a  reduction 
in  the  hol<  ling  period  may  actually  in- 
crease revenues— as  did  the  reduction 
in  the  ma:  imum  capital  gains  tax  rate 
in  1978-7fl.  Why?  If  investors  are  un- 
deterred fay  tax  disincentives  from  re- 
alizing gal  ]s  at  the  most  optimal  time, 
the  amou]it  of  taxable  profit  is  likely 
to  increase .  This  would  lead  to  higher, 
not  lower,  tax  revenues. 


Mr.  President,  few  people  today 
doubt  that  the  Nation's  long-term  eco- 
nomic problems  are  caused,  in  part,  by 
inadequate  capital  formation.  This 
shortage  of  capital  for  investment  has 
dampened  productivity,  output,  and 
employment.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  address  one  of  the  causes  of 
our  current  investment  capital  short- 
age. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
speedy  passage,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Congrbssiohal 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  25 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  DECREASE  IN  HOLDING  PERIOD  RE- 
QUIRED FOR  LONG-TERM  CAPITAL 
GAIN  TREATMENT. 

(a)  IH  Gehtrai,.— 

(1)  Capftal  gains.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
of  section  1222  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  other  terms  relat- 
ing to  capital  gains  and  losses)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "l  year"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6  months". 

(2)  Capital  losses.— Paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4)  of  section  1222  of  such  Code  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "1  year"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6  months". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  fol- 
lowing provisons  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "1  year"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6  months": 

(1)  Paragraph  (IKB)  of  section  166(d)  (re- 
lating to  nonbusiness  debts). 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  341  (relating 
to  treatment  of  gain  to  shareholders  in  the 
case  of  collapsible  corporations). 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
subparagraph  (L)  of  subsection  (eK4)  of  sec- 
tion 402  (relating  to  captial  gains  treatment 
for  certain  distributions  in  the  case  of  a  ben- 
eficiary of  an  exempt  employees'  trust). 

(4)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  403(aK2) 
(relating  to  capital  gains  treatment  for  cer- 
tain distributions  in  the  case  of  a  benefici- 
ary under  a  qualified  annuity  plan). 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  423(a)  (relat- 
ing to  employee  stock  purchase  plans). 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  582(c)  (relat- 
ing to  capital  gains  of  banks). 

(7)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
584(c)(1)  (relating  to  inclusions  in  taxable 
income  of  participants  in  common  trvat 
funds). 

(8)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
642(c)  (relating  to  charitable  deductions  for 
certain  trusts). 

(9)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
702(a)  (relating  to  income  and  crediu  of 
partner). 

(10)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  817(aHl) 
(relating  to  certain  gains  and  losses  in  the 
case  of  life  Insurance  companies). 

(11)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  8S2(bH3) 
(relating  to  taxation  of  shareholders  of  reg- 
ulated investment  companies). 

(12)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  856(cK4) 
(relating  to  definition  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust). 

(13)  Paragraphs  (3)  (B)  and  (7)  of  section 
857(b)  (relating  to  taxation  of  shareholders 
of  real  estate  investment  trust). 


(14)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  1223  (relat- 
ing to  holding  period  of  property). 

(15)  Section  1231  (relating  to  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  and  Involun- 
tary conversions). 

(16)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1232(a)  (re- 
lating to  sale  or  exchange  in  the  case  of 
bonds  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness). 

(17)  Subsections  (b).  (d).  and  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  subsection  (eK4)  of  section 
1233  (relating  to  gains  and  losses  from  short 
sales). 

(18)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1234(b)  (re- 
lating to  treatment  of  the  grantor  of  an 
option  In  the  case  of  stock,  securities,  or 
commcxllties). 

(19)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1235  (relat- 
ing to  sale  or  exchange  of  patents). 

(20)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1246(a)  (re- 
lating to  holding  period  in  the  case  of  gain 
on  foreign  Investment  company  stock). 

(21)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  1247  (reUt- 
Ing  to  loss  on  sale  or  exchange  of  certain 
stock  in  the  case  of  foreign  Investment  com- 
panies electing  to  distribute  income  current- 
ly). 

(22)  Subsections  (b)  and  (gK3KC)  of  sec- 
tion 1248  (relating  to  gain  from  certain  sales 
or  exchanges  of  stock  In  certain  foreign  cor- 
porations). 

(23)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
12Sl(eMl)  (defining  farm  recapture  proper- 
ty). 

SEC.  Z.  EFFECTIVE  DATE& 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  CoNPORMiNo  Ajiendmknts.- The 
amendments  made  by  section  Kb)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Capital  Losses.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendments  made 
by  section  1(a)(2)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  or  exchange  of — 

(A)  property  held  by  the  taxpayer  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(B)  property  the  basis  of  which  In  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer  is  determined  by  ref- 
erence to  property  held  by  the  taxpayer  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  CoNPORMiNG  amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  section  Kb)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  losses  on  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  held  by  the  taxpayer 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Zorinskt,  Mr.  Nick- 
LES,  and  Mr.  Jspseit): 
S.  26.  A  bill  to  provide  legal  protec- 
tion for  unborn  human  beings,  and  for 
other  purposes:  read  for  the  first  time. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION  POR  UNBORN  HUMAN  BEINGS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress is  not  relegated  solely  to  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  Roe  against  Wade.  If 
Congress  could  never  contradict  the 
constitutional  interpretation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  through  legislation, 
then  we  in  Congress  would  be  anoint- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  with  an  infalli- 
bility in  constitutional  interpretation 
which  it  does  not  have  in  fact  and 
which  it  was  never  intended  to  have  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Our 
Federal  Government  is  one  of  checks 


and  balances,  and  congressional  en- 
forcement of  the  14th  amendment 
under  section  5  thereof  is  one  way 
Congress  can  provide  a  check  on  the 
excesses  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  human  life  biU  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  virtuaUy  identical 
to  that  favorably  reported  by  the  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  Subcommittee  in 
December  1981.  The  subcommittee's 
report  provides  detailed  explanation  of 
the  bill,  and,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  report, 
including  the  footnotes,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Human  Life  Bill— S.  158 
The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, to  which  was  referred  the  bill.  S. 
158.  to  recognize  that  the  life  of  each 
human  being  begins  at  conception  and  to 
enforce  the  fourteenth  amendment  by  ex- 
tending its  protection  to  the  life  of  every 
human  being,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

I.  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 

Strike  out  the  enacting  clause  and  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
42  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  shall  be 
amended  at  the  end  thereof  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter: 

CHAPTER  101 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
life  of  each  human  being  begins  at  concep- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  protecte  all  human 
beings. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, including  its  power  under  section  5  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  that  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  obligation  of  the  SUtes  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment  not  to  deprive 
persons  of  life  without  due  process  of  law. 
each  human  life  exists  from  conception, 
without  regard  to  race.  sex.  age.  health, 
defect,  or  condition  of  dependency,  and  for 
this  purpose  "person"  includes  all  human 
beings. 

Sec.  3.  Congress  further  recognizes  that 
each  SUte  has  a  compelling  Interest,  inde- 
pendent of  the  status  of  unborn  children 
under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  those  within  the  SUte's 
jurisdiction  whom  the  SUte  rationally  re- 
gards as  human  beings. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  Inferior  Federal  court  or- 
dained and  established  by  Congress  under 
article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  any 
restraining  order,  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction,  or  declaratory  judgment  in  any 
case  involving  or  arising  from  any  State  law 
or  municipal  ordinance  that  (1)  protecte  the 
righte  of  human  persons  between  concep- 
tion and  birth,  or  (2)  prohlbite.  llmlte.  or 
regulates  (a)  the  performance  of  abortions 


on  (b)  the  provision  at  public  expense  of 
funds,  farUitles,  personnel,  or  other  assist- 
ance for  the  performance  of  abortions:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  de- 
prive the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  the  authority  to  render  appropri- 
ate relief  in  any  case. 

Sec.  5.  Any  party  may  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  SUtes  from  an 
Interlocutory  or  final  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  of  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
garding the  enforcement  of  this  Act.  or  of 
any  State  law  or  municipal  ordinance  that 
protecte  the  righte  of  human  beings  be- 
tween conception  and  birth,  or  which  adju- 
dicates the  constitutionality  of  this  Act.  or 
of  any  such  law  or  ordinance.  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  advance  on  Ite  docket  and  expe- 
dite the  disposition  of  any  such  appeal. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcimi- 
stance  is  judicially  determined  to  be  InvaUd. 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  such  determination. 


II.  PURPOSE  OP  THE  PROPOSED  ACT 

The  purpose  of  S.  158  Is  first,  to  recognize 
the  biological  fact  that  the  life  of  each 
human  being  begins  at  conception;  second, 
to  affirm  that  every  human  life  has  intrinsic 
worth  and  equal  value  regardless  of  Ite  stage 
or  condition:  and  third,  to  enforce  the  four- 
teenth amendment  by  ensuring  that  ite  pro- 
tection of  life  extends  to  all  human  beuigs. 

III.  NEED  FOR  THIS  LEGISLATION 

To  protect  the  lives  of  human  beings  Is 
the  highest  duty  of  government.  Our  m- 
tion's  laws  are  founded  on  respect  for  the 
life  of  each  and  every  human  being.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  holds  that  the 
right  to  life  is  a  self-evident.  Inalienable 
right  of  every  human  being.  Embodied  in 
the  sUtement  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal"  is  the  Idea  of  the  Intrinsic  worth  and 
equal  value  of  every  human  life.  The  author 
of  the  Declaration,  Thomas  Jefferson,  ex- 
plained In  later  years  that  "the  care  of 
human  life  and  happiness,  and  not  their  de- 
struction, is  the  first  and  only  legitimate 
object  of  good  government."  ' 

Today  there  is  a  strong  concern  among 
many  citizens  that  government  is  not  fulfill- 
ing ite  duty  to  protect  the  lives  of  all  human 
beings.  Since  1973  abortion  has  been  avail- 
able on  demand  nationwide.*  resulting  In 
more  than  one  and  one-half  million  abor- 
tions per  year.  Yet  this  abrupt  and  funda- 
mental shift  In  policy  occurred  without  any 
prior  Inquiry  by  any  branch  of  the  federal 
government  to  determine  whether  the 
unborn  children  being  aborted  are  living 
human  beings.  Nor  has  any  branch  of  the 
federal  government  forthrightly  faced  the 
question  whether  our  law  should  continue 
to  affirm  the  sanctity  of  human  life-the  In- 
trinsic worth  and  equal  value  of  all  human 
life— or  whether  our  law  should  now  reject 
the  sanctity  of  life  In  favor  of  some  compet- 
ing ethic.  Only  by  determining  whether 
unborn  children  are  human  beings,  and  de- 
ciding whether  our  law  should  and  does 
accord  Intrinsic  worth  and  equal  value  to 
their  lives,  can  our  government  rationally 
address  the  issue  of  abortion. 

A  government  can  exercise  ite  duty  to  pro- 
tect human  life  only  if  some  branch  of  that 


•  Speech  to  the  Republliam  Citizens  of  Washing- 
ton County.  Maryland  (March  31.  1809)  reprinted 
In  J.  Bartlett.  PamlUar  QuoUtlons."  472-73  (14th 
ed.  1968).  ^  _.. 

•The  state  of  the  law  allowing  abortion  on 
demand  Is  explained  at  pp.  S-6.  Infra. 


government  can  determine  what  human  life 
is.  It  can  afford  no  protection  to  an  Individ- 
ual without  first  ascertaining  whether  that 
Individual  falls  within  a  protected  class.  The 
principal  author  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. Congressman  John  A.  Bingham  of 
Ohio,  recognized  this  truism  when  he  sUted 
that.  In  order  to  decide  whether  an  Individ- 
ual is  protected  under  the  law  of  our  land, 
"the  only  question  to  be  asked  of  the  crea- 
ture claiming  ite  protection  is  this:  Is  he  a 
man?" »  Since  the  fourteenth  amendment 
expressly  confers  on  Congress  the  power  to 
enforce  the  protections  of  that  amendment, 
including  the  protection  of  life,  it  Is  appro- 
priate for  Congress  as  weU  as  the  Supreme 
Court  to  ask  whether  a  particular  class  of 
individuals  are  human  beings. 

Some  branch  of  government,  as  a  practical 
matter,  must  have  power  to  answer  this 
basic  question.  Otherwise,  the  government 
would  be  unable  to  fulflU  Ite  duty  to  protect 
each  Individual  that  U  a  human  being. 
When  the  Individual  under  consideration  is 
an  unborn  human  chUd.  the  basic  question 
becomes,  "When  does  the  life  of  each 
human  being  begin?"  Only  by  examining 
this  question  can  the  government  determine 
whether  unborn  children  are  Uvlng  human 
beings.  Only  after  addressing  this  Issue  can 
a  government  Intelligently  decide  whether 
to  accord  equal  value  to  the  lives  of  unborn 
children  and  whether  to  protect  their  Uves 
under  the  law. 

In  Ite  hearings  on  S.  158,  the  Subcommltr 
tee  has  exhaustively  addressed  all  questions 
relevant  to  the  protection  of  lives  of  unborn 
children  under  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
Through  these  hearings  we  have  also  come 
to  recognize  that  the  fundamental  question 
concerning  the  life  and  humanity  of  the 
unborn  is  twofold.  Not  only  must  govern- 
ment answer  the  biological,  factual  question 
of  when  the  life  of  each  human  being 
begins,  it  must  also  address  the  question 
whether  to  accord  Intrinsic  worth  and  equal 
value  to  aU  human  life,  whether  before  or 
after  birth. 

These  two  questions  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. The  question  of  when  the  life  of  a 
human  being  begins— when  an  Individual 
member  of  the  human  species  comes  into 
existence-is  answered  by  scientific,  factual 
evidence.  Science,  however.  Is  not  relevant 
to  the  second  question;  science  cannot  teU 
us  what  value  to  give  to  each  human  life. 
This  second  question  can  be  answered  only 
in  light  of  the  ethical  and  legal  values  held 
by  our  citizens  and  expressed  by  the  fram- 
ers of  our  Constitution. 

The  two  congressional  findings  contained 
In  section  1  of  S.  158  correspond  to  these 
two  distinct  questions.  The  congressional 
finding  In  section  1(a)  of  the  bill  address^ 
the  first  question  and  reste  on  a  factual,  sci- 
entific determination.  The  congressional 
finding  In  section  Kb)  of  the  bill  reflecte  the 
conclusion  of  the  Subcommittee  that  the 
fourteenth  amendment  answers  the  second 
question  by  affirming  the  intrinsic  worth 
and  equal  value  of  all  human  lives. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  In  the  Subcom- 
mlttees  hearings  and  in  public  debate  oyer 
S  158  because  of  the  failure  to  dUtlngulsh 
between  the  two  basic  questions.  Those,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  claim  that  scientific  evi- 
dence can  resolve  the  abortion  Issue  ignore 
the  significance  of  the  second  question. 
They  fall  to  see  that  even  if  unborn  chil- 
dren are  human  beings,  government  must 
decide  whether  their  lives  are  of  such  value 


•  Cong.  Globe.  40th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  542  ( 1867). 
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throughout  the  term  of  pregnancy  Is  a  great 
anomaly  in  our  constitutional  system.  It  is 
important  to  examine  the  judicial  reasoning 
that  led  to  this  result.  The  Court  held  that 
"the  right  of  personal  privacy  Includes  the 
abortion  decision."  but  added  that  "this 
right  is  not  unqualified  and  must  be  consid- 
ered against  important  state  interests  in 
regulation."  410  U.S.  at  154.  Because  it  did 
not  resolve  whether  unborn  children  are 
human  beings,  the  Court  could  not  make  an 
Informed  decision  on  whether  abortions  im- 
plicate the  Interest  and  duty  of  the  states  to 
protect  living  human  beings.  Still,  without 
purporting  to  know  whether  unborn  chil- 
dren are  living  human  t>eings.  the  Court 
stated  by  flat  that  they  are  not  protected  as 
persons  imder  the  fourteenth  amendment.* 

Then  the  Court  created  Judge-made  rules 
governing  abortion.  410  U.S.  at  163-65. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  an  unborn 
child's  life,  the  sUtes  may  do  nothing  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  the  aborting  of  the 
child.  In  the  next  three  months  of  the 
unborn  child's  life  the  states  may  regulate 
only  the  manner  in  which  the  child  is  abort- 
ed; but  abortion  remains  available  on 
demand.  In  the  final  three  months  before 
the  child  Is  bom.  the  sUtes  may  prohibit 
abortions  except  when  necessary  to  preserve 
the  "life  or  health  of  the  mother."  Id.  at 
165. 

The  apparently  restricting  standard  for 
the  third  trimester  has  In  fact  proved  no 
different  from  the  standard  of  abortion  on 
demand  expressly  allowed  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  unborn  child's  life.  The 
exception  for  maternal  health  has  been  so 
broad  In  practice  as  to  swallow  the  rule.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  defined  "health"  in  this 
context  to  include  "all  factors— physical, 
emotional,  psychological,  familial,  and  the 
woman's  age— relevant  to  the  well-being  of 
the  patient."  Doe  v.  Bolton,  410  U.S.  179. 
192  (1973).  Since  there  Is  nothing  to  stop  an 
abortionist  from  certifying  that  a  third-tri- 
mester abortion  is  beneficial  to  the  health 
of  the  mother— in  this  broad  sense— the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  has  in  fact  made 
abortion  available  on  demand  throughout 
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'The  Court  devoted  very  little  analysis  to  its 
holding  that  the  word  "person"  In  the  fourteenth 
amendment  does  not  include  the  unborn.  Justice 
Blackmun  noted  first  that  of  the  other  uses  of  the 
word  "person"  in  the  Constitution— such  as  the 
qualifications  for  the  Office  of  President  and  the 
clause  requiring  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
justice— "nearly  all"  seem  to  apply  only  postnatally 
and  "tnlone  indicates,  with  any  assurance,  that  it 
has  any  possible  pre-natal  application."  410  U.S.  at 
157.  As  professor  John  Hart  Ely  has  pointed  out. 
the  Court  might  have  added  that  most  of  these  pro- 
visions were  "plainly  drafted  with  adulti  in  mind, 
but  I  suppose  that  wouldn't  have  helped."  Ely.  The 
V/agei  of  Crying  Wolf:  A  Comment  on  Roe  v.  Wade, 
82  Yale  L.  J.  920,  925-26.  (1973).  Justice  Blackmun 
also  noted  that  "throughout  the  major  portion  of 
the  nineteenth  century  prevailing  legal  abortion 
practice  were  far  freer  than  they  are  today.  .  . 
410  U.S.  at  158.  This  statement  seems  not  to  reflect 
an  awareness  that  the  relatively  permissive  attitude 
toward  abortion  prior  to  quickening  that  prevailed 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  over-whelm- 
tngly  rejected  by  the  very  legislatures  that  ratified 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  It  was  these  same  legis- 
latures which  adopted  strict  anti-abortion  laws. 
These  laws  in  turn  resulted  from  the  consensus  in 
the  medical  profession,  based  on  recent  scientific 
discoveries,  that  the  unborn  child  was  a  human 
being  from  the  moment  of  conception.  See  pp.  10. 
24-25.  infra.  Although  Justice  Blackmun  mentioned 
these  political  and  scientific  developments  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  his  opinion.  410  U.S.  at  138-142. 
he  did  not  discuss  their  relevance  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  consensus  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  on  whether  the  word 
"person"  includes  the  unborn. 


the  pre-natal  life  of  the  child,  from  concep- 
tion to  birth. 

Statistics  such  as  those  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  showing  that  more  children  are 
aborted  than  are  bom  alive  demonstrate  the 
availability  of  abortion  on  demknd.*  The 
news  media  have  reported  some  of  the 
shocking  results  of  abortion  on  demand 
during  the  third  trimester.  Including  the 
purposeful  killing  of  babies  who  survive  an 
abortion  procedure.  See  Jeffries  &  Ed- 
monds. "Abortion:  The  Dreaded  Complica- 
tion." Philadelphia  Inouirer,  Aug.  2,  1981, 
Today  Magazine,  at  14.  Whether  the  Su- 
preme Coiul  intended  such  an  extreme 
result  is  not  clear.  ^ 

Roe  V.  Wade  has  been  widely  criticized  by 
constitutional  scholars;  It  Is  frequently  cited 
as  the  most  extreme  example  of  a  case  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  substituted  Its 
own  judgment  for  the  Judgments  of  elected 
legislatures.  See,  e.g.,  Bym,  An  American 
Tragedy:  The  Supreme  Court  on  Abortion,  41 
Pordham  L.  Rev.  807  (1973);  Destro.  Abor- 
tion and  the  Constitution:  The  Need  for 
Life-Protective  Amendment,  63  Calif.  L.  Rev. 
1250  (1975);  Ely.  supra  note  5.  While  some 
critics  assailed  the  decision  on  the  ground 
that  unborn  children  are  human  beings  who 
ought  to  be  protected  by  law.  the  majority 
of  the  constitutional  scholars  who  attacked 
Roe  made  it  clear  that  they  personally  fa- 
vored permissive  abortion  laws,  but  objected 
to  the  Court's  decision  on  the  groimd  that 
under  our  Constitution  legislatures  rather 
than  the  federal  courts  have  the  power  to 
make  abortion  policy.  In  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Ely,  Roe  "Is  bad  because  It  is  bad  con- 
stitutional law,  or  rather  because  it  is  not 
constitutional  law  and  gives  almost  no  sense 
of  an  obligation  to  try  to  be."  Ely,  «upra 
note  5.  at  947. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  with  Roe  v. 
Wade  was  that  It  did  not  adequately  explain 
either  the  constitutional  or  factual  bases  for 
Its  holdings  or  their  precise  scope.  For  In- 
stance, It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
court's  holding  that  the  sUtes  may  not  pro- 
tect unborn  children  rests  not  on  the 
Court's  uncertainty  about  when  life  begins, 
but  on  the  Court's  endorsement  of  a  mle  of 
constitutional  law  to  the  effect  that  the 
class  of  "fourteenth  amendment  persons" 
does  not  necessarily  Include  all  human 
beings.  See  The  Human  Life  BiW  Hearings 
on  S.  158  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
rction  of  Poioers  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  97th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1981)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings  on  S. 
7S«]  (May  21  transcript  at  94-95)  (testimony 
of  Professor  William  Van  Alstyne).  See  aUo 
note  5.  supra.  Under  this  analysis,  even  if 
there  were  a  universal  consensus  to  the 
effect  that  unbom  children  are  human 
beings,  they  would  have  no  constitutional 
rights  and  could  not  be  protected  by  law.  If 
this  was  actually  the  holding  of  Roe  v. 
Wade,  then  the  possibility  that  new  classes 


•At  hearings  before  another  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Dr.  Irwin  M. 
Cushner.  who  testified  agairut  restrictions  on  abor- 
tion, stated  that  no  more  than  two  percent  of  In- 
duced abortions  are  performed  "for  clinically  iden- 
tifiable reasons."  and  that  no  more  than  one  per- 
cent are  performed  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother  or 
(or  any  other  purpose  related  to  physical  health. 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Consti- 
tution o(  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
October  14.  1981. 

'Chie(  Justice  Burger,  for  example,  stated  in  a 
separate  opinion  that  the  Court  was  not  endorsing 
a  constitutional  right  to  atmrtion  on  demand.  Doe  v. 
Bolton.  410  O.S.  179.  208  (1973)  (Burger.  C.J..  con- 
curring). 


of  human  beings  will  be  held  not  to  be 
"fourteenth  amendment  persons"  gives  the 
decision  profound  and  disturbing  implica- 
tions beyond  the  abortion  context. 

A  congressional  determination  that 
unbom  children  are  human  beings  and  that 
their  lives  have  Intrinsic  worth  and  equal 
value  win  encourage  the  Court  to  reexamine 
the  results  and  the  reasoning  of  Roe  v. 
Wade.  In  Roe  the  Court  expressed  a  desire 
to  decide  the  abortion  Issue  "consistent  with 
the  relative  weights  of  the  respective  inter- 
est involved "  410  U.S.  at  166.  The 

Court's  view  of  the  relative  weight  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  unbom  child  was  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  Court's  professed  Inability 
to  determine  whether  the  unbom  child  was 
a  living  human  being.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Court  would  again  balance 
the  respective  interests  In  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  abortion  on  demand.  If  the  Court  were 
to  recognize  that  one  interest  involved  was 
the  life  of  a  human  being. 

IV.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  QUESTION;  WHEN  DOES  A 
HX;MAN  LITE  BEGIN 

During  the  course  of  eight  days  of  hear- 
ings fifty-seven  witnesses  testified  on  S.  158 
before  the  Subcommittee.  Of  these  wit- 
nesses, twenty-two.  Including  worid-re- 
nowned  geneticists,  biologists,  and  practic- 
ing physicians,  addressed  the  medical  and 
biological  question  raised  by  the  bill.  Eleven 
testified  In  support  of  the  bill  and  eleven  m 
opposition. 

The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  and  the 
voluminous  submmlsslons  received  by  the 
Subcommittee  demonstrate  that  contempo- 
rary scientific  evidence  points  to  a  clear  con- 
clusion: the  life  of  a  human  being  begins  at 
conception,  the  time  when  the  process  of 
fertilization  is  compete.  Until  the  early 
nineteenth  century  science  had  not  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  be  able  to  know  that 
conception  Is  the  besinnlng  of  a  human  life, 
but  today  the  facts  are  beyond  dispute. 

Physicians,  biologists,  and  other  scientists 
agree  that  conception  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  life  of  human  being— of  a  being  that 
is  alive  and  is  a  member  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. There  Is  overwhelming  agreement  on 
this  point  on  countless  medical,  biological, 
and  scientific  writings.  Extensive  quotation 
from  such  writings  would  be  unnecessarily 
redundant  except  for  the  strenuous  efforU 
by  some  parties  to  deny  or  obscure  this 
basic  fact.  The  following  are  only  a  limited 
sample  from  the  scientific  literature: 

"Zygote.  This  cell  results  from  fertiliza- 
tion of  an  oocyte  by  a  sperm  and  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  human  being." 


Development  begins  at  fertilization,  when 
a  sperm  unites  with  an  occyte  to  form  a 
zygote  (from  the  Greek  zygotus,  meaning 
•yoked  together").  Each  of  us  started  life  as 
a  cell  called  a  zygote."  K.  Moore,  77ic  Devel- 
oping Human,  I,  12  (2d  ed.  1977). 

"In  this  first  pairing,  the  spermatozoon 
has  contributed  Its  23  chromosomes,  and 
the  oocyte  has  contributed  Its  23  chromo- 
somes, thus  re-esUblishlng  the  necessary 
total  of  46  chromosomes.  The  result  is  the 
conception  of  a  unique  Individual,  unlike 
any  that  has  been  bom  before  and  unlike 
any  that  will  ever  be  bom  again."  M. 
Krieger.  77ie  Human  Reproductive  System 
88(1969). 

""[Alll  organisms,  however  large  and  com- 
plex they  may  be  when  full  grown,  begin 
life  as  but  a  single  cell. 

"This  Is  tme  of  the  human  being,  for  in- 
stance, who  begins  life  as  a  fertilized  ovum. 
•  I  Aslmov,  77ie  Genetic  Code  20  (1962). 


""It  U  penetration  of  the  ovum  by  a  sper- 
matozoon and  the  resultant  mingling  of  the 
nuclear  material  each  brings  to  the  union 
that  constitutes  the  culmination  of  the 
process  of  fertUization  and  marks  the  Initi- 
ation of  the  life  of  a  new  Individual."  B. 
Patten,  Human  Embryology  43  (3d  ed.  1968). 
"The  formation,  maturation  and  meeting 
of  a  male  and  female  sex  cell  are  all  prelimi- 
nary to  their  actual  union  Into  a  combined 
cell,  or  zygoU,  which  definitely  marks  the 
beginning  of  new  Individual."  U  Arey.  Devel- 
ojnnental  Anatomy  55  (7th  ed.  1974). 

"A  human  being  originates  In  the  union  of 
two  gametes,  the  ovum  and  the  spermato- 
zoon." J.  Rol>erts.  An  Introduction  to  Medi- 
cal Genetics  1  (3d  ed.  1963). 

"Bisexual  reproduction  is  characteristic  of 
all  vertebrates,  and  gametogenesU  (the  pro- 
duction of  germ  cells)  is  Its  first  phase.  The 
next  phase,  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  individual,  is  the  fusion  of 
two  germ  cells  (gametes)  of  different  nature; 
one  the  spermatozoon  from  the  male 
parent;  the  other,  the  ovum  from  the 
female  parent.  The  result  of  thU  fusion  is 
the  formation  of  the  first  cell  of  the  new  in- 
dividual, the  zygote."  W.  Hamilton  &  H. 
Mossman.  Human  Embryology  14  (4th  ed. 
1972). 

"Tlie  zygote  thus  formed  (by  the  moving 
together  of  two  sets  of  chromosomes!  repre- 
sents the  beginning  of  a  new  life. "  J.  Green- 
hlU  6i  E.  Friedman,  Biological  Principles 
and  Modem  Practice  ofObsUtrics  23  (1974). 
"The  zygote  is  the  starting  cell  of  the  new 
organism."  S.  Luria,  ThiHy-Six  Lectures  in 
BioIoW  146  (1975). 

"A  new  Individual  is  Initiated  by  the  union 
of  two  gametes— a  male  gamete,  or  sperma- 
tozoon, and  a  female  gamete,  or  mature 
otmm."  J.   Brash.    Human   Embryology   2 

(1956).  .     ,^  . 

"Pertilization  Is  significant  in  that  new 
life  is  created,  but  specifically  the  cardinal 
features  of  fertilization  are  that  (1)  the  di- 
ploid number  of  chromosomes  146]  Is  recon- 
stituted and  (2)  the  sex  of  the  conceptus  Is 
designated  chromosomally  "  J.  Thomas.  In- 
troduction to  Human  Embryology  52  (1968). 

"A  new  individual  Is  Inaugurated  In  a 
single  ceU  (zygote)  that  results  from  the 
union  of  a  male  gamete  (spermatozoon) 
with  a  female  gamete  (ovum  or  egg)."  T. 
Torrey.  Morphogenesis  of  the  VerUbrates  47 
(3d  ed.  1971). 

"The  fertilized  egg  cell— or  zygote— con- 
Ulns  nuclear  material  from  both  parents.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  a  new 
human  being  and  Is  a  useful  focal  point  for 
presenting  all  the  diverse  aspects  of  organic 
reproduction."  G.  Simpson  &  W.  Beck,  Life: 
An   Introduction    to   Biology    139   (2d   ed. 

19«5).  ^.      ,        .. 

Many  witnesses  who  appeared  before  ine 
Subcommittee  reaffirmed  the  scientific  con- 
sensus on  this  point.  Dr.  Jerome  Lejeune  of 
the  Universit6  Rene  Descartes  In  Paris,  dis- 
coverer of  the  chromosomal  disease  which 
causes  mongolism,  testified  that,  "'(llife  has 
a  very,  very  long  history,  but  each  individ- 
ual has  a  very  neat  beginning- the  moment 
of  ite  conception."'  Hearings  on  S.  1S8 
(April  23  transcript  at  18). 


Similarly.  Dr.  Watson  Bowes.  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine.  sUted. 
"If  we  are  talking,  then,  about  the  biological 
beginning  of  a  human  life  or  lives,  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  human  lives,  the  answer  Is 
most  assuredly  that  it  is  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception—that is  to  say.  the  time  at  which  a 
human  ovum  Is  fertilized  by  a  human 
sperm."  /d.  at  61.  Dr.  Bowes  ended  his  pre- 
pared sUtement  as  follows:  "In  conclusion, 
the  beginning  of  a  human  life  from  a  biolog- 
ical point  of  view  is  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion. This  straightforward  biological  fact 
should  not  be  distorted  to  serve  sociological, 
political,  or  economic  goals. "  Id.  at  65. 

Dr  Hymle  Gordon.  Professor  of  Medical 
Genetics  and  physician  at  the  Mayo  CUnlc. 
affirmed  this  consensus  and  recognized  the 
distinction  between  the  scientific  question 
and  the  value  question: 

"I  think  we  can  now  also  say  that  the 
question  of  the  beginning  of  llfe-when  life 
begins— Is  no  longer  a  question  for  theologi- 
cal or  philosophical  dispute.  It  is  an  esUb- 
llshed  scientific  fact.  Theologians  and  phi- 
losophers may  go  on  to  debate  the  meaning 
of  life  or  the  purpose  of  life,  but  it  is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  all  life.  Including  human 
life,  begins  at  the  moment  of  conception." 
Id.  at  31-32. 
Dr.  Gordon  further  observed: 
"I  have  never  ever  seen  in  my  own  scien- 
tific  reading,   long   before   I   became  con- 
cemed  with  Issues  of  life  of  this  nature,  that 
anyone  has  ever  argued  that  life  did  not 
begin  at  the  moment  of  conception  and  that 
it  was  a  human  conception  if  it  resulted 
from  the  fertilization  of  the  human  egg  by  a 
human  sperm.  As  far  as  I  know,  these  have 
never  been  argued  against."  Id.  at  52. 

Dr.  Mlchellne  Matthews-Roth,  a  principal 
research  associate  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
after  reviewing  the  scientific  literature  on 
the  question  of  when  the  life  of  a  human 
being  begins,  concluded  her  statement  with 
these  words: 

"So.  therefore,  it  is  scientifically  correct 
to  say  that  an  individual  human  life  begins 
at  conception,  when  egg  and  sperm  join  to 
form  the  zygote,  and  that  this  developing 
human  always  is  a  member  of  our  species  in 
all  stages  of  its  life."  Id.  at  41-42. 

The  scientific  consensus  on  the  biological 
fact  of  the  beginning  of  each  human  life  has 
existed  ever  since  the  medical  and  scientific 
communities  became  aware  of  the  process  of 
conception  In  the  mld-ninteenth  century.  In 
1859  a  committee  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  unanimously  reported  its  objec- 
tion to  the  widespread  unscientific  belief 
•that  the  foetus  Is  not  alive  till  after  the 
period  of  quickening."  The  committee 
unanimously  recommended  a  resolution  for 
the  Association  to  protect  against  all  abor- 
tions as  an  ""  unwarrantable  destruction  of 
human  life,"  except  when  performed  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  mother.  12  American 
Medical   Association.    77ie    Transactions   of 


•Various  possible  biological  nuances  on  this  fact 
do  not  detract  from  the  scientific  (acts  relevant  to 
thte  subcommittees  findings.  One  witness  testified 
that  cases  in  which  twins  arise  from  a  single 
embryo  suggest  that  the  Individual  has  not  yet 
been  "stably  constituted"  until  the  point  when 
twinning  occurs.  Hearings  on  S.  158  (May  20  tran- 
script at  19)  (testimony  of  Dr.  Clifford  Grobstein). 
But  even  in  such  exceptional  cases  of  -homozy- 
gous" (twins,  there  is  a  being  In  existence  from  con- 


ception who  is  alive  and  human.  "That  we  can  de- 
scribe the  formation  of  twins  merely  emphasizes 
that  even  at  the  earliest  stages  a(ter  conception  we 
can  have  sclentKic  knowledge  o(  the  existence  o( 
distinct.  Individual  human  beings. 

The  same  witness  also  described  the  experimental 
process  o(  the  (usion  o(  nonhuman  embryos.  Id. 
But  such  experiments  have  never  been  successfuUy 
per(ormed  on  human  beings,  and  even  m  other  spe- 
cies such  as  mice,  fusion  cannot  be  per{ormed 
except  within  minutes  o(  conception.  Hearing  on 
S.  158  (April  23  transcript  at  22)  (testimony  o(  Dr. 
Lejeune). 
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the  American  Medical  AMSOCiation  75-78 
(18S9).  The  o  >inmlttee  emphasized  that  the 
true  nature  <f  abortion  was  not  a  'slinple 
offense  against  public  morality  and  decen- 
cy," nor  an  '  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
mother"  but  rather  the  destruction  of  her 
child.  The  co  nmittee  therefore  called  upon 
the  Association  to  recommend  to  governors 
and  legislatoi  s  of  the  states  that  they  pro- 
tect human  life,  by  law.  from  the  time  of 
conception.  Iiurlng  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  ce  ntury.  following  the  formation 
of  a  consensi^  in  the  medical  and  scientific 
community  o*  the  beginning  of  each  human 
life,  the  ov(  irwhelming  majority  of  the 
states  came  lo  protect  the  lives  of  unborn 
childrvn  front  the  time  of  conception  rather 
than  the  tim ;  of  quickening.  See  Bym.  An 
Amnerican  T  -aaedy:  The  Supreme  Court  on 
AlMrtion,  41  Pordham  L.  Rev.  807.  837-33 
(1973). 

Until  recert  years,  no  serious  challenge 
was  made  to  the  straightforward  scientific 
fact  that  the  ife  of  a  human  being  begins  at 
conception,  i  is  recently  as  1963.  Planned 
Parenthood  1  'ederation  of  America,  now  a 
strong  propo  lent  of  legalized  abortion  in 
Congress  an^  l)efore  this  subcommittee, 
published  a  bamphlet  entitled  Plan  Your 
Children  for  Health  and  Happiness,  which 
acluiowledgec :  "An  abortion  requires  an  op- 
eration. It  UI  s  the  life  of  a  baby  after  it  has 
begun." 

The  biologl»l  consensus  that  conception 
marics  the  bt  ^ning  of  the  life  of  a  human 
being  has  reiently  been  confirmed  by  the 
process  of  ere  iting  a  new  human  life  outside 
the  mother:  ( he  "test-tube  baby."  Sec  Hear- 
ings on  S.  IS  t  (April  23  transcript  at  22-23) 
(testimony  of  Dr.  Lejeune). 

It  may  at  first  seem  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  existenc(  of  such  a  broad  consensus 
with  the  testi  mony  of  some  witnesses  oppos- 
ing S.  158  before  this  subcommittee  who 
emphatically  denied  that  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine whei  1  a  human  life  begins.  If  the 
facts  are  so  c  ear,  it  is  crucial  to  understand 
how.  for  exar  iple.  one  noted  professor  of  ge- 
netics from  "51  ale  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine could  sa;  that  he  luiows  of  no  scientific 
evidence  that  shows  when  actual  human  life 
exists.* 

Such  statei  lents  appear  on  the  surface  to 
present  a  din  ct  contradiction  to  the  biologi- 
cal evidence  liscussed  above.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  apparent  contradiction  lies  in 
the  existencd  of  the  two  distinct  questions 
identified  ab<ive.  the  scientific  question  and 
the  value  question.  We  must  consider  not 
only  whethe  ■  unborn  children  are  human 
beings  but  ali  o  whether  to  accord  their  lives 
intrinsic  wor  :h  a  value  equal  to  those  of 
other  human  beings.  The  two  questions  are 
separate  and  distinct.  It  is  a  scientific  ques- 
tion whethei  an  unborn  child  is  a  human 
being,  in  the  tense  of  a  living  member  of  the 
human  speci<  s.  It  is  a  value  question  wheth- 
er the  life  ol  an  unborn  child  has  intrinsic 
worth  and  ejual  value  with  other  human 
beings. 

Those  witn  »ses  who  testified  that  science 
cannot  say  ivhether  unborn  children  are 
human  beints  were  speaking  in  every  In- 
stance to  the  value  question  rather  than  the 
scientific  qui  stion.  No  witness  raised  any 
evidence  to  efute  the  biological  fact  that 
from  the  manaent  of  human  concept  there 
exists  a  distiqct  individual  being  who  is  alive 
and  is  of  ttie  human  species.  No  witness 
challenged  I  he  scientific  consensus  that 
unborn  children  are  "human  beings,"  inso- 


■Bemrlnss  oi 


(testimony  of  I  r.  Leon  Roaenberg). 


S.  IM  (April  34  transcript  at  34) 


far  as  the  term  is  used  to  mean  living  beings 
of  the  human  species. 

Instead,  these  witnesses  invoked  their 
value  preferences  to  redefine  the  term 
"human  being."  The  customary  meaning  of 
"human  being"  is  an  individual  being  who  is 
human,  te.,  of  the  human  species.  This 
usage  is  that  of  the  medical  and  scientific 
writers  quoted  above  and  of  all  the  medical 
textbooks  to  which  the  Subcommittee  has 
been  referred;  of  Doctors  Lejeune.  (jordon. 
and  Matthews-Roth,  who  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee:  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  1859;  and  of  Planned  Parent- 
hood in  1963.  In  this  sense  a  "human  being" 
is  something  that  can  be  identified  by  sci- 
ence. Whether  a  living  being  is  human  is 
thus,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lejeune,  a  matter 
of  "plain  experimental  evidence."  Hearings 
on  S.  ISS  (April  23  transcript  at  25).  Disre- 
garding the  customary  scientific  definition 
of  human  being,  some  witnesses  sought  to 
make  "human  being"  and  "humanness"  into 
undefined  concepts  that  vary  according  to 
ones  values.  They  took  the  view  that  each 
person  may  define  as  "human"  only  those 
beings  whose  lives  that  person  wants  to 
value.  Because  they  did  not  wish  to  accord 
intrinsic  worth  to  the  lives  of  unborn  chil- 
dren, they  refused  to  call  them  "himian 
beings."  regardless  of  the  scientific  evi- 
dence. 

This  technique  of  argimient  has  been 
openly  advocated  by  one  commentator  who 
writes  that  "twlhether  the  fetus  is  or  is  not 
a  human  being  is  a  matter  of  definition,  not 
fact;  and  we  can  define  any  way  we^wish." 
Hardin,  Abortion— or  Compulsory  Pregnan- 
cy? 30  J.  of  Marriage  <b  the  FamUy  246.  250 
(1968).  This  line  of  aj-gument  does  not 
refute  the  consensus  answer  to  the  scientific 
question;  instead  it  evades  the  scientific 
question  by  focusing  solely  on  the  value 
question.  By  adopting  this  line  of  argument, 
some  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Sub 
committee,  notably  Dr.  Rosenberg,  were 
able  to  testify  that  they  knew  of  no  scientif- 
ic evidence  showing  when  actual  human  life 
exists.  That  he  was  speaking  only  to  the 
value  question  is  evident  from  his  explana- 
tion that  "science,  per  se,  doesn't  deal  with 
the  complex  quality  called  humanness'  any 
more  than  it  does  with  such  equally  com- 
plex concepts  as  love,  faith,  or  trust."  Hear- 
ings on  S.  158  (April  24  transcript  at  25). 

A  careful  examination  reveals  the  true 
nature  of  this  line  of  argument.  By  redefin- 
ing "human  being"  according  to  one's  value 
preferences,  one  never  has  to  admit  believ- 
ing that  some  human  lives  are  unworthy  of 
protection.  Conveniently  one  can  bury  the 
value  Judgment  that  some  human  lives  are 
not  worth  protecting  beneath  the  statement 
that  they  are  not  human  beings  at  all.  An 
editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  California 
Medical  Association  has  explained  why  this 
line  of  argument  appeals  to  those  who 
reject  the  traditional  ethic  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  which  accords  intrinsic  worth 
and  equal  value  to  all  human  lives: 

"Since  the  old  ethic  has  not  yet  been  fully 
displaced  It  has  been  necessary  to  separate 
the  idea  of  abortion  from  the  idea  of  killing, 
which  continues  to  be  socially  abhorrent. 
The  result  has  been  a  curious  avoidance  of 
the  scientific  fact,  which  everyone  really 
knows,  that  human  life  begins  at  conception 
and  is  continuous  whether  intra-  or  extra- 
uterine until  death.  The  very  considerable 
semantic  gynmastics  which  are  required  to 
rationalize  abortion  as  anything  but  taking 
a  human  life  would  be  ludicrous  If  they 
were  not  often  put  forth  under  socially  im- 
peccable auspices."  A  New  Ethic  for  Medi- 


cine and  Society.  113  California  Medicine 
67.68(1970). 

The  Subcommittee  rejects  as  misleading 
semantic  efforts  to  manipulate  the  English 
language  and  to  redefine  "human  being"  ac- 
cording to  particular  value  preferences:  in- 
stead we  adhere  to  the  customary  meaning 
of  "human  being"  as  including  every  living 
member  of  the  human  species.  S.  158  em- 
bodies the  Subcommittee's  finding.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  overwhelming  consensus 
of  scientific  authority,  that  the  life  of  a 
human  being  begins  at  conception.  Our 
analysis  of  the  leading  works  on  embryology 
and  fetal  development  indicates  that  wit- 
nesses who  disputed  that  the  life  of  a 
human  being  begins  at  conception  reflect 
not  scientific  Judgment,  but  rather  the 
value  preference  of  certain  members  of  the 
scientific  community '"  against  protecting 
the  life  of  unborn  human  beings.  ■  ■ 

If  the  United  States  government  is  to  give 
reasonable  consideration  to  the  abortion 
issue  it  must  start  from  the  fact  that 
unborn  children  are  human  beings.  The 
hearings  before  this  subcommittee  show 
that  this  fact  is  not  seriously  in  doubt:  it  is 
questioned  only  by  means  of  efforts  to  rede- 
fine "human  being"  in  a  purely  subjective 
manner.  No  governmental  body  that  ap- 
proaches the  abortion  question  with  hones- 
ty can  accept  semantic  gymnastics  that  ob- 
scure the  real  issue.  Accordingly,  we  turn 
next  to  the  real  issue  in  dispute,  whether  to 
accord  intrinsic  worth  and  equal  value  to  all 
human  lives  regardless  of  stage  or  condition. 

V.  THE  VALUE  QUESTION:  SHOULD  WE  VALUE  ALL 
HUMAM  UVES  EQUALLY? 

The  answer  to  the  scientific  question  casts 
the  value  question  in  clear  relief.  Unborn 
children  are  human  beings.  But  should  our 
nation  value  all  human  lives  equally?  Scien- 
tific evidence  is  not  releveant  to  this  ques- 


■°A  recent  survey  by  a  disinterested  Insurance 
company  found  that  the  two  groups  in  society  most 
favorable  toward  abortion  were  the  scientific  and 
medical  community  and  the  legal  profession.  While 
65  percent  of  the  general  public  believe  that  abor- 
tion is  Immoral,  only  25  percent  of  doctors  and 
other  scientists  and  only  25  percent  of  lawyers  ex- 
press such  a  t>elief.  "The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Report  on  American  Values  In  the  80s"  219  (1981). 

' '  Practical  realities  sometimes  make  It  Impossible 
for  pro-al)ortlon  doctors  to  evade  the  fact  that 
unborn  children  are  living  human  beings.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  its  Today  magazine  sec- 
tion on  Sunday.  August  2.  1981,  ran  a  cover  story  by 
Ux  Jeffries  and  Rick  Edmonds  entitled  'Alwrtion: 
The  Dreaded  Complication."  The  "complication" 
descrit>ed  In  the  article,  and  so  dreaded  by  abortion- 
ist doctors,  is  that  some  babies  will  survive  an  abor- 
tion procedure  and  be  bom  alive.  The  article  de- 
scribes one  Instance  In  which  a  live  two  and  one- 
half  pound  baby  boy  survived  an  abortion  proce- 
dure: "Dismayed,  the  second  nurse  .  .  .  deposited  it 
...  on  the  stainless  steel  drainboard  of  a  sink  in 
the  maternity  units  Dirty  Utility  Room— a  large 
closet  where  bedpans  are  emptied  and  dirty  linens 
stored.  .  .  .'(The  patient's  physician]  told  me  to 
leave  It  where  it  was.'  the  head  nurse  testified  later. 
Just  to  watch  It  for  a  few  minutes,  that  it  would 
probably  die  In  a  few  minutes.'  "  Id.  at  14. 

The  Subcommittee  is  appalled  that  some  in  the 
medical  profession  show  such  disdain  for  the  value 
of  a  human  life.  But  such  tragic  events  do  make  it 
Impossible  to  ignore  that  the  unborn  children  being 
aborted  today  are  human  beings.  Other  medical  re- 
alities further  confirm  this  fact.  For  example, 
babies  within  their  mothers'  wombs  can  now  be 
treated  to  alleviate  various  disorders.  The  doctors 
treating  them  do  not  try  to  redefine  them  as  non- 
human.  When  doctors  or  scientists  deny  In  selected 
contexts  that  unt>om  children  are  human  beings, 
their  statements  should  be  recognized  as  evasions 
of  facts  by  those  for  whom  the  facts  are  Incon- 
venient. 


tion.  The  answer  U  a  matter  of  ethical  Judg- 
ment. ,  ^  . 
Deeply  engrained  In  American  society  and 
American  constitutional  history  is  the  ethic 
of  the  sanctity  of  innocent  human  life.  The 
sanctity-of-life  ethic  recognizes  each  human 
life  as  having  intrinsic  worth  simply  by 
virtue  of  iU  being  human.  If,  as  a  society, 
we  reject  this  ethic,  we  must  IneviUbly 
adopt  some  other  standard  for  deciding 
which  human  lives  are  of  value  and  are 
worthy  of  protection.  Because  the  standards 
some  use  to  make  such  decisions  turn  on 
various  qualities  by  which  they  define 
which  lives  are  worthy  of  protection,  the  al- 
ternative to  the  sanctity-of-life  ethic  is  ofen 
termed  the  "quality-of-life  ethic. "  A  sharp 
division  exists  today  between  those  who 
affirm  the  sanctity-of-Ufe  ethic  and  those 
who  reject  it  in  favor  of  the  quality-of-llfe 
ethic.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  pur- 
ported to  decide  which  ethic  our  Constitu- 
tion mandates  for  valuing  the  lives  of 
human  beings  before  birth.  Nevertheless, 
deciding  which  ethic  should  apply  is  funda- 
menUl  to  resolving  the  abortion  issue  under 
the  Constitution. 

A  few  proponents  of  abortion  have  con- 
ceded that  the  real  issue  at  stake  is  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  human  life.  The  California 
Medical  Association  journal  California  Med- 
icine, for  example,  has  recognized  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  rejection  of  the  sancti- 
ty-of-life ethic  and  the  advocacy  of  abortion: 
"In  defiance  of  the  long  held  Western 
ethic  of  intrinsic  and  equal  value  for  every 
human  life  regardless  of  its  stage,  condition 
or  status,  abortion  is  becoming  accepted  by 
society  as  moral,  right,  and  even  necessary." 
A  New  Ethic  for  Medicine  and  Society.  113 
California  Medicine  67.  68  (1970).  Similarly, 
some  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  to  oppose  S.  158  tacitly  re- 
jected the  sanctity  of  human  life.  For  exam- 
ple, one  witness  stated  that  "[alt  some  point 
as  the  amazing  chain  of  events  that  results 
in  a  fertilized  egg  becoming  a  human  being 
unfolds,  we  acquire  the  basis  for  those  at- 
tributes that  make  us  humans,  but  precisely 
when  I  cannot  say. "  Hearings  on  S.  1958 
(May  20  transcript  at  24)  (testimony  of  Dr. 
James  Neel).  By  this  view,  only  after  a  de- 
veloping member  of  the  human  race  has  ac- 
quired certain  attributes  or  qualities  is  he  or 
she  accorded  value  as  a  "human  being." 

Advocates  of  a  quality-of-life  ethic  vary  in 
the  qualities  they  choose  as  a  standard  for 
which  human  lives  to  value.  The  common 
element  of  every  "quality  of  life"  view,  how- 
ever, is  a  denial  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  all 
human  life,  along  with  an  attempt  to  define 
what  qualities  must  be  present  in  a  human 
being  before  Ite  life  is  to  be  valued.  Al- 
though the  scientific  witnesses  who  adopted 
the  quality-of-life  ethic  did  not  state  explic- 
itly the  theoretical  basis  for  this  ethic,  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  commen- 
tary in  modem  literature  on  medical  ethics. 
A  review  of  Hiis  literature  helps  in  examin- 
ing this  alternative  to  the  sanctlty-of-llfe 
ethic. 

A  clear,  straightforward  statement  of  the 
quallty-of-Ufe  ethic  is  found  in  an  article  by 
religion  professor  George  H.  Ball.  What 
Happens  at  Conception?  Christianity  and 
Crisis  274  (Oct.  19,  1981).  Professor  Ball  as- 
serts that  "mere  biological  membership  in 
the  species  homo  sapiens  does  not  make  one 
a  human  being."  Id.  at  286.  The  quality  that 
Professor  Ball  requires  before  he  will  recog- 
nize a  being  as  human  is  'consciousness  of 
self."  He  summarizes  his  quality-of-llfe 
standard  with  these  words:  'Until  a  living 
being  can  take  conscious  management  of  life 
and  its  direction,  it  remains  an  animal."  Id. 


Professor  Ball  shows  more  wUllngneas 
than  many  others  to  foUow  his  theory  to  iU 
logical  conclusion:  "Thui,  shocking  as  it 
may  seem,  a  newly  bom  infant  is  not  a 
human  being."  Id. 

Candidly,  Professor  Ball  artculatet  what 
so  many  other  advocates  of  a  quality-of-llfe 
ethic  leave  to  Inference.  He  rejects  the  cus- 
tomary biological  definition  of  the  term 
"human  being."  Individuals  such  as  the 
newborn,  who  are  htmian  beings  by  any  or- 
dinary usage  of  language,  are  not  human 
beings  In  his  lexicon.  Instead,  "human 
beings"  are  only  those  whose  Uvea  have  a 
certain  quality,  a  quality  which  he  specifies 
to  be  "consciousness  of  self."  Professor  Ball 
does  not  deny  the  biological  facta  of  human 
life;  he  denies  that  aU  human  lives  have  In- 
trinsic worth  and  equal  value. 

In  another  Instructive  example.  Professors 
Raymond  S.  Duff  and  A.  G.  M.  Campbell  of 
the  Yale  Medical  School  make  clear  the  op- 
position between  the  sanctity-of-llfe  ethic 
and  the  quality-of-llfe  ethic.  The  professors 
describe  the  death  of  certain  handicapped 
infants  by  starvation,  or  other  deliberate 
forms  of  denial  of  normal  care,  as  a  "man- 
agement option."  Duff  &  Campbell,  Moral 
and  Ethical  Dilemmas  in  the  Special-Care 
Nursery.  289  New  Eng.  J.  of  Med.  890  (1973). 
Laws  against  killing  such  handicapped  in- 
fants by  Inattention,  they  conclude,  "should 
be  changed."  Id  at  894.  The  quality-of-life 
ethic  is  superior  to  the  sanctlty-of-llfe  ethic: 
"Recently,  both  lay  and  professional  per- 
sons have  expressed  increasing  concern 
about  the  quality  of  life  for  these  severely 
impaired  survivors  and  their  families.  Many 
pediatricians  and  others  are  distressed  with 
the  long-term  results  of  pressing  on  and  on 
to  save  life  at  all  costs  and  In  all  clrcimi- 
stances.  Eliot  Slater  sUted,  "If  this  is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  sanctity-of-life 
ethic,  perhaps  our  formulation  of  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  revised.'  "  Id.  at  890  (foot- 
notes omitted). 

Professors  Duff  and  Campbell  also  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  redefine  especiaUy 
unfortunate  newborn  himian  beings  as  not 
human  beings  at  aU.  According  to  them. 
"Such  very  defective  Individuals  were  con- 
sidered to  have  little  or  no  hope  of  achiev- 
ing meaningful  "hiunanhood."  For  example, 
they  have  little  or  no  capacity  to  love  or  be 
loved."  Id.  at  892  (footnote  omitted). 

This  subcommittee  rejects  the  notion  that 
our  definition  of  human  being  should 
depend  on  who  Is  loved  or  unloved,  wanted 
or  unwanted.  Though  human  suffering 
often  accompanies  many  imfortunate  cases 
of  mental  and  physical  handicap,  it  cannot 
be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  such  un- 
fortunate Individuals  are  indeed  human 
beings.  Attempts  to  redefine  "human  being" 
In  such  cases  merely  obscure  the  ethical  and 
moral  issues  that  underlie  any  public  abor- 
tion policy.  ^  ^^ 
Our  constitutional  history  leaves  no  doubt 
which  ethic  U  written  into  our  fundamental 
law.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  ex- 
pressly affirms  the  sanctity  of  human  life: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable righto,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  proponento  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment argued  for  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  these  principles.  Congressman  John 
A.  Bingham  of  Ohio,  who  drafted  the  first 
section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
stated  after  the  adoption  of  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution of  Congress  proposing  this  amend- 
ment: 


Before  that  great  Uw  lof  the  United 
States,]  the  only  question  to  be  asked  of  the 
creature  claiming  Ito  protection  is  this:  Is  he 
a  man?  Every  man  is  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  American  law.  because  Ito  divine 
spirit  of  equality  declares  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  Cong.  Globe,  40th  Cong.,  1st 
Seas.  542  (1867). 

Similarly.  Abraham  Lincoln  emphasized 
the  importance  of  holding  to  the  concept  of 
the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  of  never  de- 
nying the  inalienable  value  of  every  himian 
being. 

"I  should  like  to  know  if  taking  this  old 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  de- 
clares that  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle 
and  making  exceptions  to  it  where  will  it 
stop.  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a 
negro,  why  not  another  say  it  does  not 
mean  some  other  man?  If  that  declaration  is 
not  the  truth,  let  us  get  the  SUtute  book,  in 
which  we  find  it  and  tear  it  ouU  ...  let  us 
stick  to  it  then  ...  let  us  stand  firmly  by  It 
then."  Speech  during  the  Lincoln-Douglaa 
senatorial  campaign  (July  10,  1858).  rcprtnf- 
ed  in  2  The  Collected  Words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  484.  500-01  (R.  Basler  ed.  1953) 
(footnote  omitted). 

As  the  framers  planned  it,  all  hiunan 
beings  were  to  fall  within  the  ambit  of  the 
amendment's  protection.  Congressman 
Bingham  spoke  of  the  righto  guaranteed  by 
the  amendment  as  applying  to  "any  hiunan 
being."  Cong.  Globe,  39th  C^ong..  1st  Seas. 
1089  (1866).  Bingham  also  said  the  amend- 
ment would  protect  the  righto  of  "conunon 
humanity."  Conp.  Globe,  40th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  514  (1868).  Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard 
of  Michigan,  who  sponsored  the  amendment 
in  the  Senate,  regarded  it  as  appUcable  to 
any  member  of  the  human  "race."  Cong. 
Globe.  39th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  2766  (1866). 
Echoing  the  familiar  phrases  of  the  Decla- 
ration, these  men  sought  to  give  added  legal 
protection  to  righto  that  the  founders  of  our 
republic  had  declared  fundamental,  para- 
mount among  which  is  the  right  to  life.  The 
fourteenth  amendment  stands  upon  the 
principle  that  all  human  life  has  Intrinsic 
worth  and  equal  value.  To  sacrifice  the 
sanctity-of-life  ethic  Is  thus  to  abrogate  the 
fourteenth  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  has  strongly  im- 
plied support  for  the  sanctity-of-llfe  ethic 
by  holding  that  "person"  must  include  all 
living  human  beings: 

"We  start  from  the  premise  that  illegit- 
imate chUdren  are  not  "nonpersons. "  They 
are  humans,  live,  and  have  their  being." 
Lew  V.  Louisiana,  391  U.S.  68.  70  (1968).  In 
ito  1973  abortion  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  consider  whether  unborn  chil- 
dren fit  within  this  definition  of  "person." 
Because  it  found  itself  unable  to  resolve  the 
question  of  when  human  life  begins,  the 
Court  did  not  face  this  question.  If.  in  a  case 
arising  as  a  result  of  S.  158.  the  Supreme 
Court  should  accept  this  subcommittee's 
finding  that  unbom  children  are  living 
human  beings,  the  Court  would  then  be 
squarely  presented  with  the  question 
whether  the  Levy  definition  of  human  per- 
sonhood  applies  equally  to  the  unlwm. 

Supreme  Court  Justices  have  strongly  af- 
firmed the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  in  cases  arising  In  the  context  of 
capital  punishment.  Justice  Brennan  refers 
to  our  society  as  "a  society 
that  .  .  .  strongly  affirms  the  sanctity  of 
life  .  .  ."  Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238, 
286  (1972)  (Brennan.  J.,  concurring).  This 
ethic  accords  supreme  value  to  the  life  of 
each  human  being  simply  by  virtue  of  ito 
humanity.  "The  State,  even  as  it  punishes. 
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phase  of  the  completed  life,'  the  prenatal 
life."  Decision  of  February  25,  1975.  tl975] 
39  BVerfGE  1. 

The  West  German  court  recognized  the 
dangers  that  can  follow  when  a  society  re- 
jecU  the  idea  that  all  human  lives  have  in- 
trinsic worth.  If  American  law  comes  to 
reject  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  there  wiU  be  no  secure  protec- 
tion for  the  lives  of  those,  bom  or  unborn, 
who  are  wealcest  and  most  vulnerable.  Some 
judges  have  already  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  life  of  a  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped individual  is  of  less  value  than  the 
life  of  other  persons.  Even  before  Roe  v. 
Wade  a  federal  judge  found  that  the  state 
interest  is  "virtually  nil"  in  protecting  the 
life  of  an  unborn  child  who  is  "likely  to  be 
bom  a  mental  or  physical  cripple."  Abele  v. 
MarkU,  342  F.  Supp.  800,  804  (D.  Conn. 
1972).  To  kill  such  a  child  before  birth,  the 
Judge  believed,  would  be  a  "therapeutic" 
measure.  Id.  Similarly,  another  federal 
judge  has  belittled  the  value  of  the  life  of 
any  unbom  child  who  is  "defective"  or  "in- 
tensely unwanted  by  its  future  parents." 
Doe  V.  ScotU  321  F.  Supp.  1385.  1391  (N.D. 
lU.  1971). 

Fortunately,  federal  courts  have  not  car- 
ried such  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
So  far  they  have  not  ruled  that  newborn 
babies  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  and  unwanted  by  their  parents 
are  somehow  less  than  human.  A  Nobel 
Prize-winning  scientist  and  proponent  of  the 
quality-of-life  ethic,  however,  has  made  just 
such  a  suggestion: 

"If  a  child  were  not  declared  alive  until 
three  days  after  birth,  then  all  parents 
could  be  allowed  the  choice  ....  The 
doctor  could  allow  the  child  to  die  if  the 
parents  so  chose  and  save  a  lot  of  misery 
and  suffering."  Interview  with  James  D. 
Watson.  Children  from  the  Laboratory,  1 
Prism  12,  13(1973). 

Because  it  affirms  the  Constitution,  the 
Subconxmittee  cannot  accept  any  legal  rule 
that  would  allow  judges,  scientists,  or  medi- 
cal professors  to  decide  that  some  human 
lives  are  not  worth  living.  We  must  instead 
affirm  the  intrinsic  worth  of  aU  human  life. 
We  find  that  the  fourteenth  amendment 
embodies  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and 
that  today  the  government  must  affirm  this 
ethic  by  recognizing  the  "personhood"  of  all 
human  beings.  Earlier  we  found,  based  upon 
scientific  exsunination.  that  the  life  of  each 
human  being  begins  at  conception.  Now. 
basing  our  decision  not  upon  science  but 
upon  the  values  embodied  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, we  affirm  the  sanctity  of  all  human 
life.  Science  can  tell  us  whether  a  being  is 
alive  and  a  member  of  the  human  species.  It 
cannot  tell  us  whether  to  accord  value  to 
that  being.  The  government  of  any  society 
that  accords  intrinsic  worth  to  all  human 
life  must  make  both  a  factual  determination 
recognizing  the  existence  of  all  human 
beings  and  a  value  decision  affirming  the 
worth  of  human  life. 

VI.  LEGAL  ErrBCT  OF  S.  1S8 

The  provisions  of  section  two  of  S.  158 
follow  necessarily  from  the  findings  of  S. 
158  and  of  this  subcommittee:  first,  that 
unbom  children  are  human  beings,  and, 
second,  that  the  lives  of  all  human  beings 
have  Intrinsic  worth  and  equal  value.  The 
sanctity-of-life  ethic  embodied  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment  requires  that  all  human 
beings  be  recognized  as  persons  for  purposes 
of  the  protection  of  life  secured  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  The  ethic  embodied  in 
this  amendment  does  not  allow  government 
to  deny  the  value  of  any  human  life  on 


grounds  of  race.  sex.  age.  health,  defect,  or 
condition  of  dependency.  Unbom  children, 
because  they  are  human  beings,  must  there- 
fore be  persons  entitled  to  the  fourteenth 
amendment's  protection  of  life.  Section  two 
of  S.  158  enforces  the  amendment's  protec- 
tion of  life  by  guaranteeing  that  that  pro- 
tection applies  to  all  human  beings,  includ- 
ing unbom  children. 

The  first  effect  of  S.  158  is  to  require  the 
Supreme  Court  to  reconsider  its  holding  in 
Roe  V.  Wade  that  unbom  children  are  not 
persons  entitled  to  protection  of  their  lives 
under  the  fourteenth  amendment.  With  the 
findings  of  S.  158.  the  Court  faces  a  funda- 
mentally different  issue  than  it  faced  in  Roe 
V.  Wade.  In  that  case  it  addressed  the  per- 
sonhood issue  without  purporting  to  know 
whether  unbom  children  are  human  beings 
and  without  considering  whether  all  human 
lives  are  to  be  accorded  intrinsic  worth  and 
equal  value  under  our  Constitution.  Now. 
the  findings  of  S.  158  would  appear  to  bring 
the  question  of  the  personhood  of  unbom 
children  within  the  holding  of  Levy  v.  Lou- 
isiana, in  which  the  Court  stated  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  "humans,  live,  and  have 
their  being"  cannot  be  ""nonpersons."  391 
U.S.  68.  70  (1968).  Upon  review  of  S.  158.  it 
will  be  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  resolve  the 
inconsistency  between  Levy  and  Roe  and  to 
make  the  ultimate  constitutional  decision 
whether  unbom  children  are  persons  enti- 
tled to  protection  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment right  to  life. 

The  second  legal  effect  of  S.  158  will  be  to 
require  the  Supreme  Court  to  reconsider  its 
1973  holding  that  found  the  right  of  privacy 
to  include  abortion  and  that  permitted  abor- 
tion on  demand  throughout  the  term  of 
pregnancy.  In  Roe  v.  Wade,  the  court  ob- 
served that  any  decision  of  the  abortion 
issue  must  be  "consistent  with  the  relative 
weights  of  the  respective  interests  involved 
.  .  .  ."  410  U.S.  at  165.  The  findings  of  S.  158 
pose  a  question  concerning  the  respective 
interests  involved  in  abortion,  but  that  ques- 
tion is  fundamentally  different  from  the 
question  the  Court  addressed  in  Roe  v. 
Wade.  The  Court  never  considered  whether 
the  interest  in  having  an  abortion  out- 
weighs the  interest  in  the  life  of  a  human 
being  whose  life  is  accorded  intrinsic  worth. 
The  congressional  findings  in  S.  158  will  re- 
quire the  Court  to  reexamine  whether  the 
respective  interests  involved  in  an  abortion 
can  justify  a  Judicial  policy  of  abortion  on 
demand.  In  Roe  v.  Wade  the  Court  already 
stated: 

'"If  the  suggestion  of  personhood  is  estab- 
lished, the  appellant's  case,  of  course,  col- 
lapses, for  the  fetus'  right  to  life  would  then 
ge  guaranteed  specifically  by  the  Amend- 
ment." 410  U.S.  at  156-57. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  follows  this  reason- 
ing, upon  enactment  of  S.  158  into  law. 
sUtes  will  be  able  to  protect  unbom  chil- 
dren by  laws  similar  to  those  widely  en- 
forced before  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  anti-abortion  laws  in  1973.  S.  158  also 
expresses  the  incontrovertible  principle  of 
constitutional  law  that  states  have  author- 
ity to  protect  the  lives  of  those  they  ration- 
ally regard  as  human  beings.  Whatever  the 
scope  of  the  right  to  privacy  may  be.  it 
cannot  include  a  right  to  kill  a  human 
being. 

The  third  legal  effect  of  S.  158  is  that  no 
state  will  be  able  to  deprive  an  unbom  child 
of  life  without  due  process  of  law.  Under  Su- 
preme Court  precedent,  states  could  thus 
perform  or  fund  abortions  only  when  neces- 
sary to  protect  compelling  state  interests. 
Protection  of  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
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surely  be  interpreted  as  one  such  compelling 
state  interest.  See  Roe  v.  Wade,  410  U.S.  at 
173  (Rehnquist.  J.,  dissenting).  Other  diffi- 
cult cases  will  be  resolved  by  the  courts  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  It  seems  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  in  light  of  S.  158  no  sUte  could 
fund  or  perform  abortions  on  demand. 

What  S.  158  will  not  do  is  also  important 
to  recognize.  First.  S.  158  establishes  no 
criminal  penalties;  the  passage  of  S.  158  will 
not  make  abortion  a  crime. 

Second,  while  S.  158  will  prevent  states 
from  funding  or  performing  abortions  on 
demand,  it  will  not  automatically  prevent 
the  performance  of  abortions  by  private 
means.  The  fourteenth  amendment  only 
provides  that  no  itate  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  life  without  due  process  of  law. 
See  Martinez  v.  California,  444  U.S.  277,  284 
(1980).  The  amendment  does  not  directly 
affect  private  action:  therefore  S.  158  will 
not  directly  affect  the  performance  of  abor- 
tions by  private  clinics.  A  state's  failure  to 
act  to  protect  unbom  children  against  pri- 
vately performed  abortions,  moreover, 
would  not  likely  be  deemed  state  action.  See 
Jackson  v.  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  419 
U.S.  345  (1974);  Reitman  v.  Mulkey,  387  U.S. 
369.  381  (1967)  (equal  protection  clause  ap- 
plies to  private  action  only  when  the  sUte 
has  acted  affirmatively  to  "encourage  and 
involve  the  State  in  private  discrimma- 
lion"):  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Au- 
thority. 365  U.S.  715.  721-22  (1961)  ("private 
conduct  abridging  individual  rights  does  no 
violence  to  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
unless  to  some  significant  extent  the  SUte 
in  any  of  ite  manifestations  has  been  found 
to  have  become  involved  in  it"). 

Consequently,  abortions  will  become  ille- 
gal in  the  wake  of  S.  158  only  if  state  legis- 
latures choose  to  make  them  illegal.  It  is  in- 
correct to  sUte  that  S.  158  will  make  abor- 
tion "murder."  S.  158  will  not  make  abortion 
murder  because  it  does  not  even  make  abor- 
tion a  crime.  Further,  states  are  not  likely 
to  make  abortion  murder,  since  t>efore  1973 
all  state  anti-abortion  laws  established  abor- 
tion either  as  a  lesser  degree  of  homicide  or 
as  a  crime  against  the  person  designated 
only  as  "abortion. "  with  lesser  penalties. 
This  subcommittee  regrets  that  the  wide- 
spread journalistic  use  of  the  term 
"murder"  in  connection  with  S.  158  has  en- 
gendered unwarranted  emotionalism  on  this 
topic;  such  reports  reflect  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  this  bill. 

The  third  thing  S.  158  will  not  do  is  allow 
states  to  outlaw  any  forms  of  contraception. 
S.  158  allows  sUtes  to  protect  unbom  chil- 
dren only  after  they  have  come  into  exist- 
ence at  conception.  Contraceptives,  by  defi- 
nition, prevent  conception.  They  do  not  ter- 
minate the  life  of  any  living  human  being. 
Furthermore,  drugs  and  devices  that  do  act 
to  perform  abortions  after  conception  will 
not  be  prohibited  following  enactment  of  S. 
158  unless  states  so  legislate. 

Fourth,  S.  158  will  not  require  sUte  legis- 
latures to  categorize  abortion  as  murder. 
State  legislatures  will  have  discretion, 
within  limite  of  reason,  to  set  penalties  for 
abortion  as  for  any  other  crime.  They  may 
consider  mitigating  circumstances  for  the 
crime  of  abortion,  just  as  for  any  other 
degree  of  homicide  or  any  other  crime. 
States,  furthermore,  may  make  exceptions 
from  an  abortion  statute  where  there  is  a 
compelling  sUte  interest  for  doing  so.  Such 
an  interest  would  certainly  exist  in  a  case 
where  an  abortion  was  necessary  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother,  assuming  that  in  such 
cases  all  practicable  means  are  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  child.  Here,  as  before. 


other  difficult  cases  will  have  to  be  resolved 
by  the  courts  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


VII.  COWSTll'U'l lOWALITY  OF  S.  158 

Congress    has    constitutional    power    to 
enact  S.  158  despite  the  holding  of  Roe  v. 
Wade  that  unt>om  children  are  not  persons 
and  there  Is  a  right  to  abort  them.  The  find- 
ings of  S.   158  that  unbom  children  are 
human  beings  as  a  matter  of  biological  fact 
and  that  the  sanctity-of-Ufe  ethic  is  central 
to  our  Constitution  create  a  fundamentally 
different    question    of    constitutional    law 
than  the  Supreme  Court  faced  in  Roe  v. 
Wade.  The  factual  question  whether  unbom 
children  are  human  beings  is  central  to  de- 
ciding whether  their  lives  are  protected  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  is  Intended 
to  protect  all  human  beings.  The  value  deci- 
sion of  whether  to  accord  intrinsic  worth 
and  equal  value  to  all  human  life  is  also  cen- 
tral to  the  enforcement  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment's  protection  of  life.   The  Su- 
preme Court's  Roe  v.  Wade  opinion  found 
the  judiciary  unable  to  address  the  first 
question,    whether    unbom    children    are 
human  beings.  It  did  not  therefore  address 
the  question  whether  the  lives  of  unbom 
human  beings  are  to  be  accorded  intrinsic 
worth   and  equal  value  along  with  other 
human   lives.   When    the   Supreme   Court 
faces   these   two   congressional   determina- 
tions in  the  course  of  reviewing  the  consti- 
tutionality of  S.  158,  it  will  therefore  face  a 
constitutional  question  far  different  from 
that  decided  in  Roe  v.  Wade. 

Congress  has  the  authority  and.  indeed, 
the  duty  to  address  questions  of  fact  and 
value  that  are  central  to  the  interpreUtion 
and  enforcement  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions. The  task  of  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  context  of  specific  cases  is  ulti- 
mately for  the  Supreme  Court.  But  when 
the  Supreme  Court  has  professed  an  inabil- 
ity to  address  underlying  questions  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  Interpretation  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision.  Congress  is  entirely 
justified  in  expressing  its  view  on  such  ques- 
tions, subject  to  Supreme  Court  review. 
Those  who  argue  that  Congress  cannot  ad- 
dress the  questions  of  when  a  human  life 
begins  and  what  value  to  accord  human  life 
and  unbom  children  are  in  effect  arguing 
that  no  branch  of  the  federal  government 
can  address  these  questions.  Such  an  argu- 
ment would  mean  that,  even  if  unbom  chil- 
dren are  human  beings,  even  if  the  Consti- 
tution accords  intrinsic  worth  and  equal 
value  to  all  human  lives,  nevertheless  no 
branch  of  government  could  recognize  such 
facts  and  protect  unbom  children.  Such  a 
result  would  be  absurd.  Government  cannot 
be  powerless  to  recognize  facte  and  make 
value  decisions  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  a  right  so  fundamental  as  the  right  to 

life.  ,        ^  . 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not  to 
impair  the  Supreme  Court's  power  to  review 
the  constitutionality  of  legislation,  but  to 
exercise  the  authority  of  Congress  to  dis- 
agree with  the  result  of  an  earlier  Supreme 
Court  decision  based  on  an  investigation  of 
facte  and  on  a  decision  concerning  values 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to  ad- 
dress. The  Supreme  Court  retains  full 
power  to  review  the  constitutionality  of  S. 
158.  and  the  Subcommittee  believes  that  the 
bUl  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  primary  purpose  of  S.  158  is  pre- 
cisely to  produce  a  new  consideration  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  ite  abortion  decision  in 
light  of  both  the  biological  facte  conceming 
unbom  human  life  and  the  principle  that 
all  human  life  is  of  intrinsic  worth  and 
equal  value.  If  the  Supreme  Court  finds  the 


determinations  of  Congress  to  be  persuasive, 
it  will  change  ite  constitutional  decision  as 
to  the  availability  of  abortion  on  demand.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  finds  Congress's  deter- 
minations unsubstantiated  and  unpersua- 
slve,  it  can  refuse  to  follow  them.  In  either 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Interpret  S.  158  in  light  of  the 
Constitution. 

Some  critics  of  S.  158  argue  that  even  if 
Roe  V.  Wade  was  wrongly  decided  and  ought 
to  be  overruled.  S.  158  is  unconstitutional 
because  Congress  must  act  in  conformity 
with   Supreme   Court   decisions   until   the 
Court  itself  chooses  to  overrule  them.  This 
criticism  reste  on  a  profound  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  judicial  review  es- 
poused in  Marbury  v.   Madison  5  U.S.  (1 
Cranch)  137  (1803).  Under  Marbury.  the  Su- 
preme Court,  presented  with  a  proper  case, 
must  rule  in  accordance  with  ite  own  Inter- 
preUtion of  the  Constitution  rather  than 
with   a  contrary  congressional   interpreU- 
tion. because  the  Justices  have  taken  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  As  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  sUted  in  Marbury,  auto- 
matic judicial  deference  to  a  legislative  In- 
terpreUtion of  the  Constitution  would  con- 
stitute an  implicit  violation  of  the  Justices' 
oath  of  office;  the  Justices  would  thereby 
"close  their  eyes  on  the  constitution,  and 
see  only  the  law."  5  VS.  (Cranch)  at  178.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,   that  once  the 
Court  has  Interpreted  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution    members   of   Congress   must 
automatically  defer  to  the  judicial  interpre- 
Ution. Indeed,  members  of  Congress  take 
the  same  oath  that  the  Justices  take  to 
uphold  the  Constitution.  Confronted  with  a 
proposed  law  that  U  consistent  with  his  own 
honest  construction  of  the  Constitution  and 
with  his  view  of  sound  policy,  but  that  con- 
nicte  with  what  he  regards  as  an  erroneous 
Supreme  Court  decision,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress has  at  least  the  right  and  perhaps  the 
duty  to  vote  for  the  bUl.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  close  his  eyes  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  see  only  the  case.  Through  ite 
power  to  issue  judgmente  that  are  binding 
on  the  parties  to  Utigation.  the  Supreme 
Court  will  as  a  practical  matter  generally 
have  the  final  word  in  any  dispute  over  con- 
stitutional interpreUtion.  But  this  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  responsible  dia- 
logue between  Congress  and  the  Court. 

As  an  attempt  to  influence  the  Supreme 
Court  to  change  a  constitutional  decision.  S. 
158  calls  to  mind  Abraham  Lincoln's  ap- 
proach to  the  Supreme  Court's  Dred  Scott 
decision  of  1857.  President  Uncoln  observed 
in  his  first  inaugural  address  that  for  any 
erroneous  Supreme  Court  decision  there  is 
•the  chance  that  it  may  be  over-ruled,  and 
never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases 
."  " 
-Throughout      his      vigorous      campaign 
against  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Abraham 
Lincoln  emphasized  an  approach  that  would 
influence  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  ite 
decision: 

••We  propose  so  resisting  it  as  to  have  it 
reversed  if  we  can.  and  a  new  judicial  rule 
esUblished  upon  this  subject."  ** 


••  First  Inaugural  Address  (Arlarch  4.  1861).  re- 
printed In  4  The  Collected  Works  of  Abr»ham  Un- 
coln" 2«2,  268  (R.  B»sler  ed.  1953). 

"Speech  during  the  Uncoln-Douglas  senalonal 
campaign  (October  13.  1958).  reprinted  in  3  "^'The 
Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  J45.  255  (R. 
Baslered.  1953). 
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In  taking  ihis  position,  Lincoln  acknowl- 
edged the  ro|e  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  re- 
viewing the  <l>n8titutionality  of  legislation: 

"I  do  not  I  orget  the  position  assumed  by 
some,  that «  nstitutional  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  he  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  [and 
that  such  de<  iaions]  are  also  entitled  to  very 
high  respect  and  consideration.  In  all  para- 
lel  [nc]  cases,  by  all  other  departments  of 
the  govemm(  nt."" 

To  influeni «  the  Supreme  Court  without 
denying  its  c  roper  role  within  our  constitu- 
tional struct  Lve,  Lincoln  argued  that  the 
Dred  Scott  A  Kision  should  be  opposed  as  a 

"Political  I  iile  which  shall  be  binding  .  .  . 
on  the  mem  )ers  of  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent to  favorjno  measure  that  does  not  actu- 
ally concur  ^iiti  the  principles  of  that  deci- 
sion."" 

Rather,  hebdvocated: 

•If  I  were  n  Congress,  and  a  vote  should 
come  up  or  a  question  whether  slavery 
should  be  piDhibited  in  a  new  territory,  in 
spite  of  thai  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  would 
vote  that  it  s  lould.' 

When  Con  tress  votes  for  a  measure  con- 
trary to  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
congressman  feel  is  erroneously  decided,  the 
Supreme  Coi  irt  upon  review  of  that  statuto- 
ry measure  \  fill  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
verse its  earl!  er  decision. 

Commenta  ors  have  sought  to  define  the 
proper  limiti  of  this  approach  by  Congress 
toward  decisi  ons  it  considers  erroneous.  The 
distinguishec  scholar  of  constitutional  law 
at  Columbia  University.  Herbert  Weclisler. 
has  commen  «d  on  Lincoln's  idea  of  pursu- 
ing the  "clunce"  that  an  erroneous  ruling 
"may  be  ovei  -ruled"  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Wechsler  sb  >tes:  "When  that  chance  has 
been  exploit(  d  and  has  run  its  course,  with 
reaffirmatioi  rather  than  reversal  of  deci- 
sion, has  no(  the  time  arrived  when  its  ac- 
ceptance is  <  emanded.  without  insisting  on 
repeated  liti  cation?"  Wechsler.  The  Courts 
and  the  Co  istitution.  65  Colum.  L.  Rev. 
1001.  1008  (1 EI65).  S.  158  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  vi  !W  of  the  limits  on  Congress' 
role.  The  Sipreme  Court  has  yet  to  reex- 
amine its  ab(  rtion  decision  of  1973.  and  cer- 
tainly it  has  never  reexamined  it  in  light  of 
the  biological  facts  concerning  the  human- 
ity of  unbori  children  and  the  importance 
of  the  princ  pie  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
life.  The  Coi  irt  deserves  a  chance  to  recon- 
sider its  decision  l>efore  Congress  and  the 
states  proc«  ed  to  enact  a  constitutional 
amendment  eversing  Roe  v.  Wade. 

If  the  Supi  eme  Court  considers  Congress's 
finding  in  S  158  that  unborn  children  are 
human  bein  [s.  and  if  the  Court  considers 
the  principU  that  all  human  lives  are  of  in- 
trinsic wort  1  and  equal  value,  then  the 
Court  shouli  I  uphold  S.  158  and  change  its 
earlier    decision    that    legal    abortion    on 


'<  First  Inaiiiuiml  Addres  (March  4,  1861),  re- 
printed In  4  "1  he  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln" M2.  2S8  R.  Basler  ed.  IMS). 

"Speech  di  rtnc  tlw  Lincoln-Douglas  Mnatorlal 
campaign  (Oct  ober  13,  1S58),  reprinted  In  3  "The 
CoUected  Wor  li  of  Abraham  Lincoln  '  245.  395  (R. 
Bailer  ed.  1953 ). 

■•Speech  di  ring  the  Uncoln-Oouglaa  lenatorlal 
campaign  (Jul  r  10,  ISSS),  reprinted  In  3  "The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  484.  495  (R. 
Basler  ed.  IW  I)  Lincoln's  view  was  consistent  with 
that  of  Andre  r  Jackson  In  his  message  of  1833  ve- 
toing the  Act  />  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States:  'The  i  iithorlty  of  the  Supreme  Court  must 
not.  therefore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  Congress 
or  the  Executl  it  when  acting  In  their  legislative  ca- 
padtlet.  but  <  o  have  only  such  Influence  as  the 
force  of  their  -easoning  may  deserve."  3  "Messages 
and  Papen  ol  the  PresldenU"  1139.  U4S  (J.  Rich- 
ardson ed.  180  f). 


demand  is  required  by  the  CoRstituUon. 
Both  the  explicit  wording  and  plain  intent 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  concerning  Con- 
gress's power  to  enforce  the  fourteenth 
amendment  support  S.  158.  The  framers  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  as  shown  at 
page  16,  supra,  intended  it  to  be  universal  in 
its  application  and  to  apply  to  "any  human 
being."  Cong.  Qlobe,  39th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
1089  (1866)  (remarks  of  Congressman 
Bingham).  The  fourteenth  amendment  does 
not  qualify  the  term  "person"  or  limit  pro- 
tection to  a  certain  class  or  race  or  type  of 
human  being.  It  speaks  in  absolutes  and  de- 
clares unequivocally  that  no  state  shall 
deny  any  person  life,  lU)erty  or  property 
without  due  pnKess  of  law.  In  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee,  no  legislative 
history  whatsoever  was  cited  by  any  of  the 
witnesses  to  indicate  that  the  framers  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  intended  the  term 
"person"  to  l>e  a  restrictive  term  including 
fewer  than  all  human  beings.  Any  sugges- 
tion that  some  human  beings  can  l>e  "non- 
persons"  under  the  law  simply  echoes  the 
holding  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sanjord,  60  U.S.  (19 
How.)  393  (1857)  a  decision  the  fourteenth 
amendment  was  intended  to  reverse. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Congress  did  not 
debate  the  question  of  abortion  during  its 
consideration  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. Some  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  to  testify  against 
S.  158  Indicated  that  this  ateence  of  debate 
was  dispositive  regarding  the  intent  of  the 
framers.  It  is  no  less  true,  however,  that  the 
architects  of  our  fourteenth  amendment  lib- 
erties did  not  address  the  right  of  privacy, 
or  whether  the  due  process  clause  prohibit- 
ed the  states  from  outlawing  atwrtion.  por- 
nography, prayer  in  the  public  schools, 
searches  and  seizures  of  illicit  drugs  in  the 
glove  compartments  of  automobiles,  and 
countless  other  activities  that  the  courts 
have  held  to  be  under  the  aegis  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  As  Justice  Marshall  ob- 
served, this  is  a  Constitution  we  are  contru- 
ing,  a  document  which  lays  down  general 
principles  that  are  applicable  to  human  af- 
fairs in  every  stage  of  our  historical  develop- 
ment: 

"A  constitution,  to  contain  an  acciurate 
detail  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which  its 
great  powers  will  admit,  and  of  all  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  into 
execution,  would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of 
a  legal  code,  and  could  scarcely  be  embraced 
by  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably 
never  be  understood  by  the  public.  Its 
nature,  therefore,  requires,  that  only  its 
great  outlines  should  be  marked,  its  impor- 
tant objecu  designated,  and  the  minor  in- 
gredients which  compose  those  objects  be 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves.  That  this  idea  was  entertained 
by  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, is  not  only  to  be  inferred  from  the 
nature  of  the  instnmient  but  from  the  lan- 
guage. *  *  *  we  must  never  forget,  that  it  is 
a  constitution  we  are  expounding."  McCul- 
loch  V.  Maryland  17  U.S.  (4  Wheat.)  316.  407 
(1819). 

To  interpret  the  word  "person"  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense,  and  to  insist  that  It  does  not 
encompass  prenatal  life  t>ecause  the  authors 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  neglected  to 
debate  the  issue  of  abortion  (which  the 
states  were  then  regulating  to  the  apparent 
satisfaction  of  the  framers  of  the  amend- 
ment) makes  no  more  sense  than  to  argue 
that  infants  or  senior  citizens  are  not  "per- 
sons" within  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment because  the  framers  never  discussed 


infanticide  or  euthanasia.  Although  the 
princiiMU  immediate  motive  of  the  framers 
was  to  protect  the  rights  of  ex-slaves,  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  courts  have  long 
recognised,  protects  the  right  of  other  class- 
es of  human  beings. 

At  the  time  Congress  was  debating  the 
fourteenth  amendment  and  the  states  were 
ratifying  the  amendment,  it  was  widely 
known  that  the  life  of  a  himian  being  begins 
at  conception.  During  the  period  from  1848 
to  1876  almost  all  the  states  changed  the 
common  law  standard,  which  had  protected 
the  unt)om  child  only  from  the  point  of 
quickening,  the  time  the  mother  first  per- 
ceived the  movement  of  the  child.  The  new 
sUtutes  "explicitly  accepted  the  *  *  *  asser- 
tions" of  leaders  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  that  "interruption  of  gestation 
at  any  point  in  a  pregnancy  should  be  a 
crime  .  .  .  ."  J.  Mohr.  Abortion  in  America 
200  (1978).  See  heaHngs  on  S.  158  (June  10 
transcript  at  84-85)  (testimony  of  Professor 
Joseph  Witherspoon);  Hearings  on  S.  1S8 
(June  1  transcript  at  108-10)  (testimony  of 
Professor  Victor  Rosenblum).  In  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  doctors  had  learned 
that  the  unborn  child  was  a  distinct  living 
being  even  prior  to  quickening.  Statutes 
protecting  the  unborn  child  from  the 
moment  of  conception  resulted  from  the 
American  Medical  Association's  campaign 
for  strict  anti-abortion  laws,  a  campaign  un- 
dertaken in  response  to  advances  in  the 
knowledge  of  embryology.  The  AMA  suc- 
cessfully sought  to  persuade  states  to  pro- 
tect every  imbom  child  because  abortion 
was  the  "unwarrantable  destruction  of 
human  life."  12  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 77««  TrarMoc^tOTW  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  75,  78  (1859).  As  Professor 
Rosenblum  pointed  out  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee: 

"Since  the  14th  Amendment  with  its 
broad  protection  of  the  lives  of  all  persons 
was  ratified  by  SUte  legislatures  while 
these  very  same  legislatures,  persuaded  by 
newly-discovered  scientific  and  medical  evi- 
dence, were  extending  the  protection  of  the 
criminal  law  to  encompass  all  the  unborn 
from  the  time  of  conception  or  fertilization, 
it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  unborn  were 
not  excluded  from  those  "persons"  covered 
by  the  Amendment."  Hearings  on  S.  158 
(June  1  transcript  at  111)  (emphasis  and 
quotation  marlts  added  to  conform  to  writ- 
ten statement). 

To  understand  the  views  of  the  framers  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  with  regard  to 
the  personhood  of  unborn  children  we  must 
not  confine  our  search  to  a  survey  of  the 
criminal  laws.  These  legislators  were  chil- 
dren of  their  culture,  of  thousands  of  years 
of  a  Judaeo-Christian  civilization  in  which 
protection  of  human  life  had  been  "an 
almost  absolute  value  in  history."  Noonan, 
"An  Almost  Absolute  Value  in  History."  in 
77ie  Morality  of  Abortion  1  (J.  Noonan  ed. 
1970). 

Ancient  civilizations  differed  in  their 
views  on  the  value  of  human  life  and,  conse- 
quently, on  their  views  of  abortion.  The 
oath  of  Hippocrates,  which  we  trace  to  an- 
cient Greece,  and  which,  until  recently,  set 
the  standard  for  the  medical  profession,  af- 
firms the  value  of  all  human  life.  It  required 
physicians  entering  the  practice  of  medicine 
to  swear  that  they  "will  not  give  to  a  woman 
an  abortive  remedy."  " 
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Text. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans,  with 
some  exceptions."  not  only  aUowed  abor- 
tion but  practiced  it  extensively.  A  reason  is 
that  the  Roman  government  imposed  a 
narrow  definition  of  citizenship  and  permit- 
ted a  general  disregard  for  the  value  of 
human  life  in  non-citizens.  The  result  was 
widespread  practice  of  slavery.  Infanticide, 
killing  for  spori.  torture  and  other  forms  of 
barbarity,  along  with  abortion. 

The  principle  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
human  life  entered  the  Western  worid  as 
the  new  Judeo-Christian  ethic  clashed  with 
this  Roman  and  pagan  view  which  awarded 
rights  only  to  select  individuals."  

Significantly,  the  earliest  Christian  writ- 
ing outside  the  New  Testament,  the  Didache 
/Teaching  of  the  Tvaelve  Apostles),  clearly 
prohibiU  abortion  and  infanticide,  sUting 
that,  -You  shall  not  slay  the  child  by  abor- 
tions. You  shall  not  kiU  what  is  generated" 


'•  The  second-century  Oreco-Roman  gynecologist 
Sonuius  noted  that  the  physicians  of  his  day  were 
divid'ii  into  two  camps.  One  party  followed  Hippo- 
cr»ces  whom  Soranus  quoted  as  saying.  "  I  will  give 
tu  no  one  an  abortive.'  "  This  party  believed  that 
"It  Ik  the  specific  task  of  medicine  to  guard  and  pre 
serve  *hat  has  been  engendered  by  nature."  The 
other  party,  among  whom  Soranus  included  him- 
self, allowed  abortion  but  only  under  certain  limit- 
ed conditions: 

The  other  party  prescribes  abortives,  but  with 
discrimination,  that  is.  they  do  not  prescribe  them 
when  a  person  wishes  to  destroy  the  embryo  be- 
cause of  adultery  or  out  of  consideration  (or  youth- 
ful beauty:  but  only  to  prevent  subsequent  danger 
in  parturition  if  the  uterus  is  small  and  not  capable 
of  accommodating  the  compleU  development,  or  if 
the  uterus  at  its  orifice  has  knobby  swellings  and 
fissures,  or  if  some  similar  difficulty  is  involved" 

SoFAKUS  Gymscolocy.'  1.60  at  p.  63  (O.  Temkln 
trans.  1956).  These  limitations  on  abortion  were 
more  honored  In  theory  than  in  practice  and  Sor- 
anus had  to  warn  his  Ideal  midwife  that  "she  must 
not  be  greedy  for  money,  lest  she  give  an  abortive 
wickedly  for  payment.""  Id.  1.4  at  p.  7. 

"See  Lactantius,  "The  Divine  Institutes"  6.20  in 
49  The  Fathers  of  the  Church "  450-55  (M. 
McDonald  trans.  1964)  for  a  typical  early  Christian 
critique  of  the  inhumanity  of  Roman  values.  lac- 
tantius enumerates  the  ways  in  which  the  Romans 
degrade  humanity.  Beginning  first  with  the  Roman 
games  he  declares: 

•For.  although  a  man  be  condemned  deservedly, 
whoever  reckons  it  a  pleasure  for  him  to  be  stran- 
gled in  his  sight  defiles  his  own  conscience.  Just  as 
surely  as  if  he  were  a  spectator  and  participant  of  a 
murder  which  is  performed  secretly.  They  call 
these  games,  however,  in  which  human  blood  is 
spilled.  So  far  has  humanity  departed  from  men 
that,  when  they  kill  the  very  life  of  men.  they 
think  that  they  are  playing,  but  they  are  more 
harmful  than  all  those  whose  blood  they  use  for 
their  pleasure"  Id.  at  451.  After  concluding  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  public  killing  that  characterized  the 
games.  Lactantius  then  turns  to  the  Romans'  bruUI 
attitudes  towards  infanU.  attitudes  that  promoted 
infanticide  and  abortion: 

"It  is  always  wrong  to  kill  a  man  whom  God  has 
Intended  to  be  a  sacrosanct  creature.  Let  no  one. 
then,  think  that  it  is  to  be  conceded  even,  that 
newly  bom  children  may  be  done  away  with,  an  es- 
pecially great  Impiety!  God  breaths  souls  Into  them 
for  life,  not  for  death.  Yet  men.  lest  they  stain 
their  hands  with  that  which  Is  a  crime,  deny  light 
not  given  by  them  to  souls  still  fresh  and  simple. 
Does  someone  think  that  they  will  be  sparing  of  a 
stranger"s  blood  who  arc  not  of  their  own?  These 
are  without  any  question  criminal  and  unjust."  Id. 
at  452. 

Some  Romans  sought  to  assuage  their  con- 
sciences by  not  actually  killing  an  unwanted  Infant, 
leaving  it  out  to  die  by  exposure  instead.  They  ra- 
tionalized that  if  the  gods  wished  to  save  the  infant 
they  would  then  do  so  Just  as  they  saved  Oedipus  In 
the  myth.  Lactantius  castigates  this  practice  as 
more  cruel.  If  possible,  than  simple  murder 

""What  of  those  whom  a  false  piety  forces  to 
expose?  Are  they  able  to  be  Judged  Innocent  who 
cast  their  own  members  as  prey  for  dogs  and  kill 
whatever  is  In  them  more  cruelly  than  if  they  had 
strangled  it?"  l±  at  452-53. 


and  this  teaching  accords  with  that  of  other 
leading  Christians  of  the  time.*** 

The  triumph  of  this  Judeo-Christlan  sanc- 
tity-of-life  ethic  esUblished  in  Western  civi- 
lization a  principle  of  protecting  all  individ- 
uals, not  merely  a  select  category  of  persons 
defined  arbitrarily  by  the  state.  When  nine- 
teenth-century American  legislators  passed 
laws  protecting  unborn  children  from  the 
moment  of  conception  they  acted  from  the 
same  recognition  of  this  principle  that  had 
led  them  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. At  any  rate,  no  sUtute  that  enforces 
the  fourteenth  amendment  would  violate 
the  Constitution  merely  by  defending  the 
sanctity  of  life.  That  principle  undergirds 
the  amendment  and  a  defense  of  it  is  a  de- 
fense of  the  Constitution. 

The  constitutionality  of  S.  158  is  further 
supported  by  Supreme  Court  opinions  con- 
cerning the  power  of  Congress  to  enforce 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  Not  only  the 
majority  opinions,  but  also  minority  opin- 
ions taking  a  more  restrictive  view  of  this 
congressional  power,  support  the  constitu- 
tionality of  S.  158.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
recognize  broad  power  in  Congress  under 
section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
•enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  arUcle."  The  Court  has 
upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  find- 
ings relevant  to  the  enforcement  of  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendment  rights,  and 
to  enforce  those  amendments  consistent 
with  such  findings.  See  South  Carolina  v. 
KaUenbach.  383  VS.  301.  333-34  (1966). 
Even  when  Congress  has  made  no  relevant 
findings,  the  Court  has  upheld  the  power  of 
Congress  to  expand  the  suiwtantive  scope  of 
a  fourteenth  amendment  right  beyond  the 
Court's  previous  interpretation.  Katzenbach 
V.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  641.  648-49  (1966).  In 
KaUenbach  v.  Morgan  the  court  found 
broad  authority  in  Congress  to  interpret  the 
provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  in- 
dependent of  the  interpretations  of  the  ju- 
dicial branch,  whenever  Congress  acts  to 
"expand"  fourteenth  amendment  rights.  Id. 
at  648-49. 

As  it  faces  the  problem  of  abortion.  Con- 
gress has  before  it  a  uniquely  appropriate 
occasion  for  exercising  this  power  to  find 
facts  and  make  judgments  relevant  to  the 
interpretation  of  fourteenth  amendment 
rights.  The  Supreme  Court's  professed  in- 
ability to  address  and  resolve  the  question 
whether  imbom  children  are  human  beings 
has  left  a  gap  in  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  federal  goveriunent  to  enforce  the 
fourteenth  amendment  right  to  life.  The 
congressional  findings  in  S,  158  concerning 
the  facts  and  value  of  human  life  in  unborn 
children  can  now  fill  this  gap  and  allow  a 
thoroughly  informed  decision  by  both  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  branches  con- 
centlng  the  power  of  states  to  protect 
imbom  children." 

Former  Solicitor  General  Robert  Bork  tes- 
tified before  the  Subcommittee  that  S.  158 
was  consistent  with  the  KaUenbach  v. 
Morgan  decision  but  that  KaUenbach  was 
wrongly  decided.  Hearings  on  S.  158  (June  1 
transcript  at  10-11).  Even  if  one  takes  a  nar- 
rower view  than  that  of  the  KaUenbach  v. 


Morgan  opini(m  of  Congress's  power  to  en- 
force the  fourteenth  amendment.  8.  158  is 
still  constitutionaL  Justice  Harlan  dissented 
from  KaUenbach  v.  Morgan  and  outlined  a 
narrow  enforcement  power  for  Congress. 
But  even  the  terms  of  Justice  Harlan's 
theory  allow  a  role  for  Congress  in  cases 
such  as  S.  158: 

••To  the  extent  •legislaUve  facts'  are  rele- 
vant to  a  judicial  determination.  Congress  is 
well  equipped  to  investigate  them,  and  such 
determinations  are  of  coimie  entitled  to  due 
respect."  384  U.S.  at  668  (Harlan,  J.,  dissent- 
ing). 8. 158  seU  forth  'legislative  facts"  rele- 
vant to  the  issue  of  abortion  in  its  determi- 
nation that  unborn  children  are  human 
beings.  If  the  Supreme  Court  defers  to  this 
finding,  as  Justice  Harlan  would  seem  to 
suggest  it  should,  the  Court  will  have  to 
find  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  pro- 
tects the  lives  of  unborn  children  imless  the 
Court  denies  that  their  lives  have  intrinsic 
worth  and  equal  value.  Another  matter  the 
Court  should  take  into  consideration  is  the 
finding  of  S.  158  concerning  the  importance 
of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  protection 
afforded  all  hiunan  life  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment."  Both  these  findings  of  S.  158, 
considered  in  tandem,  will  require  a  reevalu- 
atlon  of  the  Supreme  Court's  Roe  v.  Wade 
decision. 

Such  an  exercise  of  Congress's  enforce- 
ment power  accords  with  former  Solicitor 
General  Bork's  view  that  'the  Justices  may 
be  persuaded  to  a  different  view  of  a  subject 
by  the  informed  opinion  of  the  legislature. 
At  the  very  least,  a  deliberate  Judgment  by 
Congress  on  constitutional  matters  is  a  pow- 
erful brief  laid  before  the  Court.  A  constitu- 
tional role  of  even  such  limited  dimensions 
is  not  to  be  despised."  R.  Bork,  Cojw^fu- 
tionality  of  the  President's  Busing  Propos- 
als, 5-8  (American  Enterprise  Institute 
1972).  Here  Bork  expresses  sulistantially  the 
same  view  as  Abraham  Lincoln's,  that  Con- 
gress can  affirm  a  principle  at  odds  with  a 
prior  Supreme  Court  decision  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  and  so  perhaps  in- 
fluence the  Court  to  overrule  that  decision. 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  duty  to  cast 
their  votes  according  to  their  own  honest 
view  of  the  Constitution.  If  that  view  is  at 
odds  with  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  give  the  Court  the  opportunity 
to  conform  its  decision  to  the  Constitution. 
S.  158  does  not  seek  to  evade  Judicial  review; 
it  invites  Judicial  review.  The  purpose  of  S. 
158  will  be  best  fulflUed  if  the  Supreme 
Court  considers  on  its  merits  each  sUte- 
ment  of  fact  and  value  made  in  the  bill,  and 
then  tenders  a  constitutional  judgment  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  crucial  to  note,  therefore,  that  the 
constitutionality  of  S.  158  does  not  depend 
on  one's  view  of  KaUenbach  v.  Morgan  and 


so  "Didache"  2.2.  In  the  first  few  centuries  after 
Jesus,  the  Christian  writers  who  mentioned  abor- 
tion opposed  it.  Included  In  their  number  were 
aement  of  Alexandria.  TertulUan,  Cyprian,  John 
Chrysostom.  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  See  ""Noonan," 
supra,  at  11-18.  

' '  For  a  discussion  of  Supreme  Court  respect  for 
congressional  Judgments  on  matters  of  "'value'" 
rather  than  "fact,"  see  footnote  22,  infra. 


"  Professor  Archibald  Cox,  who  In  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  suggested  a  narrow  read- 
ing of  Katzenbach  in  the  context  of  S.  158.  earlier 
suggested  a  broader  reading  of  the  decision:  ".  . 
Congress  has  power  under  section  5  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  extend  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  amendment's  broad  constitutional  guar- 
antees upon  its  own  findings  of  fact,  characteriza- 
tions, and  resolution  of  questions  of  proportion  and 
degree. "  Cox.  "The  Role  of  Congress  in  Constitu- 
tional Determinations'"  40  Cihk.  L.  Rev.  199.  238 
(1971)  (emphasis  added).  The  question  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  all  human  life  involves  more  than  the  compi- 
lation of  raw  data;  whether  to  regard  all  biological 
members  of  the  human  species  as  "human  beings" 
would  seem  to  be  the  sort  of  characterization,  or 
resolution  of  a  question  of  proportion  and  degree, 
which  Coxs  earlier  view  would  suggest  Congress 
has  the  power  to  make  under  section  5. 
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state  courts  involving  questions  of  federal 
law. 

This  allocation  of  jurisdiction  between 
state  and  federal  courts  in  abortion  cases 
serves  important  interests  in  the  federal 
system.  Until  1973  the  sUtes  had  power  to 
determine,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
what  protection  should  be  extended  to 
unborn  children.  Because  S.  158  recognizes 
unborn  children  as  living  human  persons, 
the  Supreme  Court  should  once  again  allow 
states  to  make  legislative  determinations  to 
protect  unborn  children.  State  action  to 
protect  unborn  children  is  likely,  however, 
to  encounter  legal  challenges.  In  any  such 
challenges,  state  courts  should  have  the  ini- 
tial opportunity  to  resolve  relevant  issues 
without  interference  from  lower  federal 
court  injunctions  or  declaratory  judge- 
ments. State  courts  are  best  suited  to  inter- 
pret state  statutes  in  a  way  that  carries  out 
the  will  of  the  legislature  and  yet  conforms 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

Reserving  such  issues  to  state  courts  in 
the  first  instance  will  not  jeopardize  consti- 
tutional rights,  because,  under  article  VI  of 
the  Constitution  (the  supremacy  clause), 
state  courts  are  bound  by  the  Constitution 
just  like  federal  courts."  The  Supreme 
Court,  moreover,  will  retain  its  power  of  ap- 
pellate review  over  questions  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  Its  deliberations 
should  benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  state  courts  on  matters 
traditionally  resolved  under  state  law. 

This  withdrawal  of  lower  federal  court  ju- 
risdiction is  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  with  Supreme  Court  precedent. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  lower  federal  courts  had  been  sus- 
tained in  every  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
which  the  issue  was  presented,  and  the 
Court  has  endorsed  this  power  in  the  broad- 
est terms.  See,  e.g..  Palmare  v.  United  States, 
411  U.S.  389,  400-01  (1973)  (Congress  has 
the  sole  power  of  creating  inferior  federal 
courts  and  of  "withholding  jurisdiction 
from  them  in  the  exact  degrees  and  charac- 
ter which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for 
the  public  good,"  quoting  Corv  v.  Curtis,  44 
U.S.  (3  How.)  236,  245  (1845).);  Sheldon  v. 
Sill,  49  U.S.  (8  How.)  441,  449  (1850)  (".  .  . 
Congress  may  withhold  from  any  court  of 
its  creation  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  enu- 
merated controversies."). 

Clear  precedent  exists  for  Congressional 
legislation  removing  a  particular  class  of 
controversies  from  the  federal  courts.  The 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act,  29  U.S.C.  SS  101-115, 
for  example,  withdrew  from  the  federal 
courts  jurisdiction  to  issue  Injunctions  in 
labor  disputes.  In  Lavf  v.  E.  G.  Shinner  & 
Co..  303  U.S.  323.  330  (1938).  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Act.  The  withdrawal  of  jurisdiction  in  S. 
158  is  equally  appropriate  as  a  means  to 
ensure  state  judicial  review  of  state  anti- 
abortion  statutes. 


VIII.  WITHDRAWAL  or  XDHISDICnON  OF  LOWER 
FEDERAL  COintTS 
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"  This  analysis  assumes  that  state  court  systems 
can  provide  speedy  adjudication  of  suits  for  unjunc- 
tive  and  declaratory  relief,  with  speedy  review  by 
means  of  interlocutory  appeals  if  necessary.  Speedy 
adjudication  is  of  particular  concern  in  the  context 
of  abortions,  since  an  abortion  delayed  is  an  abor- 
tion denied,  and  an  abortion  performed  is  a  human 
life  irrevocably  ended.  If  any  sUtes  fail  to  provide 
such  speedy  review,  it  might  be  held  under  the  rea- 
soning of  Battaglia  v.  General  Moton  Corp..  169  F. 
2d  254  (2d  Clr.).  cert  denied.  335  U.S.  887  (1948) 
that  lower  federal  court  Jurisdiction  was  constitu- 
tionally required  with  respect  to  that  particular 
state.  As  to  other  states  the  jurisdictional  limita- 
tion would  still  be  valid. 


IX.  AMENDMENTS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

Prior  to  making  its  favorable  recommen- 
dation on  S.  158  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  amended  the  bill  in  several 
respects  in  response  to  suggestions  of  both 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  bill. 

Section  II a).  This  section  as  amended  now 
reflects  in  clear  and  concise  form  the  facts 
summarized  at  pages  7  to  132  of  this  report. 
The  words  "a  significant  likelihood"  have 
been  deleted  because  no  evidence  presented 
at  the  Subcommittee's  hearings  cast  any 
doubt  on  the  biological  fact  that  conception 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  a  human 
being.  Challenges  to  this  finding  by  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  were  not  challenges 
to  the  biological  facts;  they  were  either  (1) 
attempts  to  redefine  "human  being"  as  in- 
cluding less  than  every  member  of  the 
human  species,  or  (2)  denials  that  science 
can  help  decide  which  human  beings  to 
accord  value  to  as  persons.  Both  arguments 
concern  the  value  given  to  human  life,  not 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  living  human 
being. 

The  Subcommittee's  decision  on  questions 
of  value  is  reflected  separately  in  section 
Kb). 

The  Subcommittee  has  deleted  the  words 
"actual  human  life"  because  they  are  redun- 
dant. Once  the  life  of  a  human  being  has 
begun,  it  constitutes  a  himian  life,  not  a  po- 
tential human  life. 

Section  1(a)  as  revised  substitutes  the 
phrase  "the  life  of  each  human  being  l>egins 
at  conception"'  for  the  phrase  "human  life 
exists  from  conception"  to  make  clear  that 
the  imbom  child  is  an  individual  human 
being  and  not  a  form  of  "life"  comparable  to 
a  sperm  cell,  an  unfertilized  ovum  or  a  piece 
of  fingernail  tissue.  Some  witnesses  suggest- 
ed that  the  origiiial  language  was  ambigu- 
ous in  this  respect.  See  e.g..  Hearings  on  S. 
158  (May  20  transcript  at  18)  (testimony  of 
Dr.  Clifford  Grobstein). 

Section  Kb).  The  Subcommittee  amended 
the  original  language  which  had  stated  that 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  "was  intended  to 
protect  all  human  beings."  It  now  reads 
simply  that  the  amendment  "protects  all 
human  beings."  Senator  Baucus  proposed 
that  the  language  concerning  the  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  be  omitted 
entirely,  on  the  ground  that  the  Congres- 
sional debates  on  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment did  not  include  discussions  of  abor- 
tion. Senator  Hatch  proposed  a  substitute 
amendment  in  the  form  of  the  present  lan- 
guage, which  the  Subcommittee  accepted  on 
the  ground  that  it  substantially  restates  the 
original  language.  The  Constitution  protects 
all  those  whom  its  framers  intended  it  to 
protect,  and  the  purpose  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  was  to  eliminate  the  constitu- 
tional regime  in  which  some  human  beings 
were  legally  an  inferior  class  not  entitled  to 
the  rights  enjoyed  by  other  human  beings. 
See  pp.  16,  23-25,  supra.  Section  Kb)  recog- 
nizes that  under  the  fourteenth  amendment 
no  class  of  human  beings  can  be  regarded  as 
""nonpersons." 

Section  2.  This  section  is  similar  to  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  1  of  the  original 
bill.  The  only  changes  are  as  follows: 

(I)  The  Subcommittee  has  substituted  the 
word  "recognizes"  for  "declares""  and  ""shall 
be  deemed"'  and  ""shall  Include"  to  make  it 
clear  that  Congress  is  not  making  unlwrn 
children  into  human  beings:  it  is  recognizing 
that  they  are  in  fact  human  beings.  Con- 
gress Is  not  defining  human  life,  it  Is  recog- 


nizing human  life.  The  only  matter  of  defi- 
nition involved  Is  that  S.  158  adopU  the  cus- 
tomary meaning  of  "human  beings"  as  in- 
cluding every  living  member  of  the  human 
species.  _,  j  »,. 

(2)  The  Subcommittee  has  inserted  the 
word  "each"  before  "human  life""  to  empha- 
size that  the  bill  deals  with  individuals,  not 
protoplasm  or  life  in  an  amorphous  sense. 
See  the  discussion  of  this  Issue  in  connec- 
tion with  section  1(a)  above. 

Section  3.  This  section  Is  new.  It  states  an 
alternative  theory  supporting  the  result  the 
bill  seeks  to  achieve. 

Most  constitutional  scholars  agree  that 
Roe  was  wrongly  decided,  and  that  the 
states  can  prohibit  abortion  without  violat- 
ing any  provision  of  the  Constitution.  Sec- 
tions 1(a)  and  Kb)  of  S.  158  afford  states  a 
justification  to  protect  unborn  children  be- 
cause the  unborn  are  entitled  to  the  four- 
teenth amendment  right  to  life.  Section  3 
provides  that  even  If  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
jects Congresss  findings  in  sections  1(a)  and 
Kb)  the  sUtes  can  still  legislate  concerning 
abortion  because  they  have  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  protect  human  life,  a 
power  that  the  sUtes  have  exercised 
throughout  our  history.  The  power  to  pro- 
tect human  beings  extends  to  those  Individ- 
uals whom  the  state  rationally  regards  as 
human  beings.  The  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee leave  no  doubt  that  it  Is  rational 
to  regard  unborn  children  as  human  beings. 
Section  3  is  severable.  Thus  if  the  Court 
were  to  decide  that  Congress  is  constitution- 
ally empowered  to  find  facts  with  which  the 
Court  will  inform  its  own  judgments,  but  is 
constitutionally  forbidden  even  to  express 
its  opinions  on  questions  of  law,  the  Court 
might  "strike  down"  section  3:  but  It  should 
still  give  sections  1  and  2  the  full  force  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

Section  4.  This  language,  similar  to  that 
of  section  2  of  the  original  bill  comprises 
the  limitation  on  jurisdiction  of  the  lower 
federal  courts  to  injunctive  relief  in  abor- 
tion-related cases.  The  Subcommittee 
amended  the  section  to  make  It  clear  that 
nothing  in  the  section  is  intended  to  deny 
jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Section  5.  This  section  is  similar  to  one 
originally  proposed  in  H.R.  3225,  the  House 
counterpart  to  S.  158.  It  does  two  things: 
first,  by  providing  immediate  Supreme 
Court  review  of  lower  court  decrees.  It  pre- 
venU  a  situation  in  which  the  validity  of  the 
bill  could  be  in  doubt  for  years.  Second,  it 
makes  clear  that  the  bill  Is  not  a  congres- 
sional "Challenge"  to  the  Court's  authority: 
S.  158  does  not  oppose  judicial  review; 
rather,  it  invites  immediate  judicial  review. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  appears  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

S.  26 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  life  of  each 
human  being  begins  at  conception. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  protects  all  human 
beings. 

Sec  2.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findmgs, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. Including  lU  power  under  section  5  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  that  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  obligation  of  the  States  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  not  to  deprive 


persons  of  life  without  due  process  of  law, 
each  human  life  exists  from  conception, 
without  regard  to  race,  sex,  age,  health, 
defect,  or  condition  of  dependency,  and  for 
this  purpose  "person"  Includes  all  human 
beings.  ,       ^^  ^ 

Sec.  3.  Congress  further  recognizes  that 
each  SUte  has  a  compelling  interest.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  status  of  unborn  children 
under  the  Fourteenth  Admendment,  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  those  within  the  SUte's 
jurisdiction  whom  the  State  rationally  re- 
gards as  human  beings. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  Inferior  Federal  court  or- 
dained and  esUblished  by  Congress  under 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  shaU  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  any 
restraining  order,  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction,  or  declaratory  judgment  in  any 
case  involving  or  arising  from  any  SUte  law 
or  municipal  ordinance  that— 

(1)  protects  the  rights  of  human  persons 
between  conception  and  birth,  or 

(2)  prohibiU,  limiU,  or  regulates— 

(A)  the  performance  of  abortions,  or 

(B)  the  provision  at  public  expense  of 
funds,  facilities,  personnel,  or  other  assist- 
ance for  the  performance  of  abortions, 
except  that  nothing  in  this  section  shaU  de- 
prive the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  the  authority  to  render  appropri- 
ate relief  In  any  case. 

Sec.  5.  Any  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  from  an  Interlocutory  or  final  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  of  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  regarding  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act.  or  of  any  State  law  or  municipal 
ordinance  that  protects  the  righU  of  human 
beings  between  conception  and  birth,  or 
which  adjudicates  the  constitutionality  of 
this  Act,  or  of  any  such  law  or  ordinance. 
The  Supreme  Court  shall  advance  on  its 
docket  and  expedite  the  disposition  of  any 
such  appeal. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  judicially  determined  to  be  Invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  such  determination. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.   Crak- 
STON,    Mr.    Glknm,    Mr.    Hat- 
field. Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.    Levin.    Mr. 
Pell,    Mr.    Prvor,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,    Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 
Metzqibauh,  and  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy): 
S.  27.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  natural  and  cultural  resources 
located  on  public  or  Indian  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

AMERICAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Mathias  and  I  are  pleased  to 
again  introduce,  with  Senators  Bump- 
ers, BuRDicK.  Cranston,  Glenn.  Hat- 
field, Heinz,  Jackson.  Leahy.  Levin, 
Pell.  Pryor.  Randolph.  Sarbanes. 
Metzenbaum.  and  Kennedy  legislation 
to  create  an  American  Conservation 
Corps  (ACC).  A  companion  measure  is 
being  introduced  in  the  House  by  my 


distinguished  friend  Congressman 
John  Seibsrling  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  more  than  100  cosponsors. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
almost  identical  to  one  that  passed  the 
House  twice  during  the  97th  Congress. 
Although  the  Senate  was  unable  to 
take  this  legislation  up  in  the  final 
hours  of  the  last  Congress.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  act  quickly  on  this 
measure  and  have  thousands  of  young 
people  across  the  Nation  performing 
valuable  conservation  work  by  spring 
time. 

The  idea  of  putting  unemployed 
youths  to  work  preserving  our  natural 
heritage  is  not  new.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC)  employed  3  mUlion 
young  men  over  Its  9-year  lifetime  and 
performed  conservation  work  valued 
at  more  than  $1.5  billion.  Many  of  the 
CCC's  projects  still  serve  us  today,  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  Corps'  work. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  youth 
conservation  efforts  have  alwajrs  en- 
joyed bipartisan  support,  for  there  is 
recognition  by  both  parties  that  allevi- 
ating youth  unemployment  and  con- 
serving our  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources are  important  national  prior- 
ities. Indeed,  the  CCC  was  one  of  the 
few  New  Eteal  initiatives  that  enjoyed 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  Alf 
Landon  and  the  Republican  Party  in 
1936.  I  believe  that,  after  close  scruti- 
ny, the  current  administration  will 
find  the  ACC  worthy  of  its  imqualif led 
support. 

The  twin  problems  the  CCC  so 
splendidly  addressed— youth  imem- 
ployment  and  the  deterioration  of  our 
natural  resources— are  with  us  again 

today. 

Teenage  imemployment  stands  at 
24.5  percent,  and  more  than  half  of  all 
black  teenagers  are  out  of  work.  Eco- 
nomic recovery  does  not  appear  immi- 
nent. At  the  same  time,  we  are  faced 
with  a  formidable  and  ever-increasing 
backlog  of  desperately  needed  conser- 
vation  work  on  our  public  lands.  What 
better  way  to  attack  these  problems 
than  through  a  new  CCC? 

Let  me  briefly  explain  what  our  bill 
will  do.  It  will  create  an  American 
Conservation  Corps  to  carry  out  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  projects 
on  Federal.  State,  local,  and  Indian 
lands.  The  ACC  will  be  composed  of 
imemployed  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25—15  and  21  for  summer 
programs.  The  bill  contains  no  em- 
ployment quotas,  although  special 
consideration  shaU  be  given  to  disad- 
vantaged youths. 

The  ACC  will  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor.  At  least  35  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  will  go  to  the 
States  for  SUte  programs,  with  25  per- 
cent each  going  to  the  Departments  of 
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p^jects  to  be  imdertaken  by 

ini  :lude  forestry  and  soil  con- 

irban    revitalization,    and 

flood  control.  The  pay? 

wage.     The     number     of 

the  opportunity  to  work 

cain  self-respect?  Between 

1 00,000  each  year. 

record  of  past  youth  con- 
programs  strongly  suggests 
will  be  a  success.  For  in- 
Young  Adult  Conservation 
forenmner  of  the  corps  we 
resumed  $1.20  in  appraised 
work  for  each  $1  expend- 
figure  does  not  include 
realized  by  putting  previ- 
young   people   to 
the  value  of  such  benefits 
difficult  to  quantify,  I  would 
any   program   that  not 
itself  but  that  may  also 
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stress  that  what  we  are 
emphatically  not  a  leaf- 
program.  The  California  Con- 
Corps,  a  praiseworthy  State 
con  ;ervation    effort,    attracts 
)f  recruits  each  year  with 
of  "hard  work,  low  pay, 
miserable  working  conditions."  I 
guarat^ee  that  the  work  done  by 
be  just  as  hard  and  the 
as  satisfying.  It  will  be 
and  it  will  work.  And  it  is 
broad,  bipartisan  support. 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
he  bill  be  printed  in  the 


being 


no  objection,  the  bill 
to    be    printed    in    the 
'ollows: 
S.  27 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the    United   StaUs    of 
(^ngreas  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLK 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1983". 

riNOINGS  AlfD  PURPOSE 

PiMDnics.— The  Congress  finds 


lands,  resources,  and  facilities, 
rangelands,  wildlife  refuges, 
resources,  fishery  facilities. 

cultural  sites,  and  urban  and 


community  resources,  have  become  subject 
to  increasing  public  use  and  resource  pro- 
duction demands; 

(2)  the  conditions  of  many  of  these  lands, 
resources,  and  facilities  has  deteriorated  as 
a  result  of  these  increasing  uses  and  de- 
mands and  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of 
Government  agencies  to  adequately  staff 
and  fund  the  maintenance  necessary  to 
arrest  the  deterioration; 

(3)  public  land  management  agencies  have 
a  responsibility  to  assure  that  public  lands 
and  resources  are  managed— 

(A)  to  assure  continued  productivity. 

(B)  to  protect  public  health  and  safety, 
and 

(C)  to  assure  their  wise  and  economic  con- 
servation, maintenance,  and  use; 

(4)  a  program  designed  to  systematically 
guide  and  enhance  the  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, and  improvement  of  our  public 
lands,  resources,  and  facilities  is  urgently 

(5)  youth  conservation  programs  have 
proven  highly  successful  and  cost  effective 
in  providing  training  and  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed youth  and  in  assisting  land  manage- 
ment agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
reduce  the  backlog  of  neglected  public  land 
conservation,  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment projects  and  to  carry  out  other  public 
land  resource  management  work. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

<  1 )  reduce  the  backlog  of  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  Improvement  work  on  the 
public  lands,  prevent  the  further  deteriora- 
tion of  public  lands  and  resources  and  facili- 
ties, conserve  energy  and  restore  and  main- 
tain community  lands,  resources,  and  facili- 
ties; 

(2)  establish  an  American  Conservation 
Corps  to  carry  out  a  program  to  improve,  re- 
store, maintain,  and  conserve  public  lands 
and  resources  in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner. 

(3)  use  such  program  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  carrying  out  needed 
public  land  and  resource  conservation,  reha- 
biliUtion.  and  improvement  projects; 

(4)  provide  for  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  such  manner  as  will  foster  conserva- 
tion and  the  wise  use  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources  through  the  establishment  of 
working  relationships  among  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  Indian  tribes, 
and  other  public  and  private  organizations; 
and 

(5)  use  this  program  to  increase  (by  train- 
ing and  other  means)  employment  opportu- 
nities for  young  men  and  women  especially 
those  who  are  economically,  socially,  phys- 
ically, or  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
who  may  not  otherwise  be  productively  em- 
ployed. 

DEPINrriONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  except  where  other- 
wise expressly  provided. 

(2)  The  terms  "public  lands"  and  "publicly 
owned  lands"  mean  any  lands  and  waters 
(or  interest  therein)  owned  or  administered 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

(3)  The  term  "program"  means  the  public 
lands  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement program  established  under  this 
Act. 

(4)  The  term  "progrtun  agency"  means 
any  Federal  agency  or  instrumentality  with 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  any 
public  or  Indian  lands,  any  State  agency 


designated  by  the  Governor  to  manage  the 
program  in  that  State,  and  the  governing 
body  of  any  Indian  tribe. 

(5)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  group 
which  is  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  term  also  includes  any 
Native  village  corporation,  regional  corpora- 
tion, and  Native  group  established  pursuant 
to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(43U.S.C.  1701  etseq.). 

(6)  The  term  "Indian"  means  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

(7)  The  term  "Indian  lands"  means  any 
real  property  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  any 
real  property  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  and  any  real  property  held  by  indi- 
vidual Indians  or  Indian  tribes  which  is  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  on  alienation  imposed  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

(8)  The  term  "employment  security  serv- 
ice" means  the  agency  in  each  of  the  several 
States  with  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  unemployment  and  employment 
programs,  and  the  oversight  of  local  labor 
conditions. 

(9)  The  term  "chief  administrator"  means 
the  head  of  any  program  agency  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  paragraph  (4). 

(10)  The  term  "enroUee"  means  any  indi- 
vidual enrolled  in  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  accordance  with  section  5. 

(11)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

FUBUC  LANDS  CONSERVATION.  REHABIUTATION. 
AND  IMFROVEWeNT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Establishment  and  Administra- 
tion OF  Program.— Not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  establish  and 
administer  a  public  lands  conservation,  re- 
habiliUtion.  and  improvement  program  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Under 
such  program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
assistance  to  program  agencies  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  residential 
and  nonresidential  American  Conservation 
Corps  centers  and  for  the  Implementation 
by  the  American  Conservation  Corps  of 
projects  designed  to  carry  out  such  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  Projects  Included.— The  program  es- 
tablished under  this  section  may  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  projects  such 
as— 

(1)  forestry,  nursery,  and  silvicultural  op- 
erations; 

(2)  wildlife  habitat  conservation,  rehabili- 
tation, and  improvement; 

(3)  rangeland  conservation,  rehabilitation, 
and  improvement; 

(4)  recreational  area  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement; 

(5)  urban  revitalization; 

(6)  historical  and  cultural  site  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance; 

(7)  fish  culture  and  habitat  maintenance 
and  improvement  and  other  fishery  assist- 
ance; 

(8)  road  and  trail  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement; 

(9)  erosion,  flood,  drought,  and  storm 
damage  assistance  and  control; 


(10)  stream,  lake,  and  waterfront  harbor 
and  port  Improvement,  and  pollution  con- 
trol; 

(11)  Insect,  disease,  rodent,  and  fire  pre- 
vention, and  control; 

(12)  Improvement  of  abandoned  railroad 
bed  and  right-of-way; 

(13)  energy  conservation  projects  and  re- 
newable resource  enhancement; 

(14)  recovery  of  biomass  from  public 
lands,  particularly  forestlands;  and 

(15)  reclamation  and  Improvement  of 
strip-minded  lands. 

(c)  Preference  for  Certain  Projects.- 
The  program  shall  provide  a  preference  for 
those  projects  which— 

(1)  will  provide  long-term  benefits  to  the 
public; 

(2)  will  provide  meaningful  work  experi- 
ence to  the  enrollee  involved; 

(3)  will  be  labor  intensive;  and 

(4)  can  be  planned  and  initiated  promptly. 

(d)  Limitation  to  Public  Lands.— Projects 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  program  shall  be 
limited  to  projects  on  public  lands  or  Indian 
lands  except  where  a  project  involving  other 
lands  will  provide  a  documented  public  ben- 
efit and  reimbursement  will  be  provided  to 
the  program  agency  for  that  portion  of  the 
total  cosU  of  the  program  which  does  not 
provide  a  public  benefit.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  any  reimburse- 
ment referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  reUined  by  the  program  agency 
and  shall  be  used  by  the  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  other  projects  under 
the  program. 

(e)  Consistency.— The  Secretary  and  the 
chief  administrators  of  other  program  agen- 
cies shall  assure  that  projects  selected 
under  this  Act  for  conservation,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  Improvement  of  any  public  lands  are 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  management  and  administration 
of  such  lands  and  with  all  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law. 

(f)  Conservation  Centers.— (1)  Each  pro- 
gram agency  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  of  conservation  centers  to  carry 
out  projects  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Applications  for  approval  of  conserva- 
tion centers  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Each  application  shall  contain,  in 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary— 

(A)  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  performance  goals  for  the  con- 
servation center  and  a  description  of  the 
types  of  projects  to  be  carried  out.  including 
a  description  of  the  types  and  duration  of 
training  (including  work  experience)  to  be 
provided; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  facilities  and 
equipment  to  be  available  for  use  In  the 
center; 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  enrollees 
and  crew  leaders  necessary  for  the  proposed 
projects,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
services  of  such  personnel  will  be  required, 
and  the  services  which  will  be  required  for 
their  support; 

(D)  a  plan  for  managing  the  conservation 
center,  supplying  the  necessary  equipment 
and  material,  and  administering  the  payroll; 
and 

(E)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe. 

(3)  In  approving  conservation  centers,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  cost  and  means  of  transportation  avail- 
able between  the  center  and  the  homes  of 
the  enrollees  who  may  be  assigned  to  those 
centers.  The  location  and  type  of  conserva- 


tion centers  shall  be  selected  in  such 
manner  as  will  increase  the  enrollment  of 
economically,  socially,  physically,  and  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  youths,  and  of 
youths  from  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

(g)  Local  Government  Participation.- 
Any  SUte  carrying  out  a  program  under 
this  Act  shall  provide  a  mechanism  under 
which  local  governments  In  the  State  may 
be  approved  by  the  State  to  participate  in 
the  program  and  to  carry  out  projects  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
(h)  Agreements.- Program  agencies  may 
enter  Into  contracts  and  other  appropriate 
arrangemente  with  local  government  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
management  of  con'iervatlon  centers  under 
the  program. 

(I)  Joint  Projects.— The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  develop  jointly  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  regulations  designed  to  allow, 
where  appropriaie.  joint  projects  In  which 
activities  supported  by  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with  activi- 
ties supported  by  funds  authorized  under 
employment  and  training  sUtutes  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor  (Includ- 
ing the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act).  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  standards  for  ap- 
proval of  Joint  projects  which  meet  both  ihe 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  purposes  of 
such  employment  and  training  statutes 
under  which  funds  are  available  to  support 
the  activities  proposed  for  apprcval.  Such 
regulations  shall  also  establish  a  single 
mechanism  for  approval  of  joint  projects  de- 
veloped at  the  State  or  local  level. 

enrollment,  funding,  and  management 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Enrollment  in  Program.— (1) 
Enrollment  In  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  shall  be  limited  to  individuals  who.  at 
the  time  of  enrollment,  are— 

(A)  unemployed; 

(B)  not  less  than  sixteen  or  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age  (except  that  pro- 
grams limited  to  the  months  of  June.  July, 
and  August  may  Include  Individuals  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  and  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
enrollment);  and 

(C)  citizens  or  lawful  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  lawfully  admitted 
alien  parolees  or  refugees. 

(2)  Except  In  the  case  of  a  program  limit- 
ed to  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
Individuals  who  at  the  time  of  applying  for 
enrollment  have  attained  age  sixteen  but 
not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  who  are  no 
longer  enrolled  In  any  secondary  school 
shall  not  be  enrolled  unless  they  give  ade- 
quate written  assurances,  under  criteria  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary,  that  they 
did  not  leave  school  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enrolling. 

(3)  The  selection  of  enrollers  to  serve  m 
the  American  Conservation  Corps  In  any 
conservation  center  shall  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  chief  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram agency.  Enrollees  shall  be  selected 
from  those  qualified  persons  who  have— 

(A)  applied  to.  or  been  recruited  by.  the 
program  agency,  a  State  employment  securi- 
ty service,  an  administrative  entity  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  commu- 
nity or  community-based  non-profit  organi- 
zation, the  sponsor  of  an  Indian  program,  or 
the  sponsor  of  a  migrant  or  seasonal  farm- 
worker program;  and 

(B)  been  screened  for  eligibility  and  re- 
ferred to  the  program  agency  by  the  SUte 
employment  security  service. 

(4)  In  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  en- 
rollees. special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  both— 


(A)  economically,  socially,  physically,  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  youths,  and 

(B)  youths  residing  in  areas,  both  rural 
and  urban,  which  have  substantial  unem- 
ployment. 

(SKA)  Except  for  a  program  limited  to  the 
months  of  June.  July,  and  August,  any 
qualified  individual  selected  for  enrollment 
may  be  enrolled  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  months.  When  the  term  of  en- 
rollment does  not  consist  of  one  continuous 
twenty-four-month  term,  the  total  of  short- 
er terms  may  not  exceed  twenty-four 
months. 

(B)  No  Individual  may  remain  enrolled  In 
the  American  Conservation  Corps  after  that 
Individual  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
six. 

(b)  Services,  FACiLrriES.  Supplies,  Er 
Cetera.— The  program  agency  shall  provide 
such  quarters,  board,  medical  care,  trans- 
portation, and  other  services,  facilities,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  for  conservation  centers.  When- 
ever possible,  the  Secretary  shall  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  have  such  logistical  support  provided  by  a 
military  Installation  near  the  proposed 
center.  Including  the  provision  of  temporary 
tent  centers  where  needed.  The  Secretary 
shall  esUbllsh  basic  standards  of  health,  nu- 
trition, saniUtion,  and  safety  for  all  conser- 
vation centers,  and  shall  assure  that  such 
standards  are  enforced. 

(c)  Conservation  Center  B4anagement.— 
Every  conservation  center  shall  have  suffi- 
cient supervisory  sUff  appointed  by  the 
chief  administrator  which  may  include  en- 
rollees who  have  displayed  exceptional  lead- 
ership qualities. 

(d)  Funding.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
award  grants  to.  or  enter  into  agreements 
with,  program  agencies  for  the  funding  and 
operation  of  conservation  centers  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
grant  to.  or  enter  Into  any  agreement  with 
any  program  agency  for  the  funding  of  any 
conservation  center  under  this  Act  unless 
such  agency  certifies  that  projects  carried 
out  by  the  conservation  center  will  not— 

(A)  result  in  the  displacement  of  any  indi- 
vidual currently  employed  (either  directly 
or  under  contract  with  any  private  contrac- 
tor) by  the  program  agency  concerned  (in- 
cluding partial  displacement  through  reduc- 
tion of  nonovertime  hours,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment ben-^fits); 

(B)  result  in  the  employment  of  any  indi- 
vidual when  any  other  person  is  in  a  layoff 
sUtus  from  the  same  or  substantially  equiv- 
alent job  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
gram agency  concerned;  or 

(C)  Impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

(3)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year— 

(A)  not  less  than  35  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture by  SUte  program  agencies; 

(B)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture pursuant  to  agreemenU  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  ^  „  ,. 

(C)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture by  program  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior; 

(D)  not  less  than  5  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture by  the  governing  bodies  of  participat- 
ing Indian  tribes;  and 

(E)  the  remaining  amount  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  for  expenditure 
by  other  Federal  program  agencies  and  for 
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Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30 
U.S.C.  351  etseq.). 

Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  without  fiscal  year  llmiUtion. 

(B)  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subparagraph  (A)  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1989  shall  be 
$250,000,000  plus  a  percentage  Increase  for 
each  fiscal  year  based  upon  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlatlcs. 
The  increase  for  each  such  fiscal  year  shall 
be  a  percentage  of  $250,000,000  (plus  unap- 
propriated balances).  Such  percentage  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  percent- 
age increase  of— 

(i)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  last 
calendar  year  ending  prior  to  such  fiscal 
year,  over 

(ii)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1982. 

(7)  No  authority  under  this  Act  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  to  make  payments  shall  be 
effective  except  to  the  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priations Acts.  Any  provision  of  this  Act 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  shall  be 
effective  only  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30, 1982. 

(8)  Funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
only  be  used  for  activities  which  are  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  would  otherwise  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  area  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds. 

FEDERAL  EM PLOTKE  STATUS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Iw  General.— Except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  enroUees  and  crew  leaders  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  Federal  employment: 

(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  enroUees  and  crew  leaders  shall  be 
deemed  employees  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
any  service  performed  by  any  person  as  an 
enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating 
to  the  compensation  of  Federal  employees 
for  work  injuries,  enroUees  and  crew  leaders 
shall  be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  8101 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  that  subchapter  shaU  apply, 
except— 

(A)  the  term  "performance  of  duty"  shall 
not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  member 
or  crew  leader  whUe  absent  from  his  or  her 
assigned  post  of  duty,  except  whUe  partici- 
pating in  an  activity  authorized  by  or  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  by  or  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
Ury or  the  conservation  center  supervisory 
sUff  (including  an  activity  whUe  on  pass  or 
during  travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty); 
and 

(B)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  foUowing  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  enroUee's  or  crew 
leader's  employment  Is  terminated. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  chapter  171  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  tort  claims 
procedure,  enroUees  and  crew  leaders  shaU 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee 
of  the  Government"  as  defined  in  section 
2671  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  section  5911  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  allowances 


for  quarters,  enroUees  and  crew  leaders 
shall  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  In  that  section. 

(b)  Amknoiieiit  or  Title  5.— Section 
8332(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragrpah  (11): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  service  as  an  enroUee  or  crew  leader 
only  If  the  enroUee  or  crew  leader  In  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  later  l)ecomes 
subject  to  this  subchapter.". 

USE  OP  VOLOItTEERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Where  any  program  agency  has 
authority  to  use  volunteer  services  in  carry- 
ing out  functions  of  the  agency,  such  agency 
may  use  volunteer  services  for  purposes  of 
assisting  projects  related  to  conservation 
centers  esUblished  under  this  Act  and  may 
expend  funds  made  available  for  those  pur- 
poses to  the  agency.  Including  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  to  provide  for  serv- 
ices or  cosU  incidental  to  the  utilization  of 
such  volunteers,  including  transporUtion, 
supplies,  lodging,  subsistence,  recruiting, 
training,  and  supervision. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  may  recruit,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  classification  laws, 
rules  or  regulations,  the  services  of  individ- 
uals contributed  without  compensation  as 
volunteers  for  aiding  or  in  facilitating  the 
activities  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

(2)  In  accepting  such  services,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(A)  shall  not  permit  the  use  of  volunteers 
in  hazardous  duty  or  law  enforcement  work, 
or  in  policymaking  processes  or  to  displace 
any  employee,  enrollee,  crew  leader,  or 
other  participant  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  may  provide  for  services  or  costs  inci- 
dental to  the  utilization  of  volunteers,  in- 
cluding transporUtion,  supplies,  lodging, 
subsistence,  recruiting,  training,  and  super- 
vision. 

(3)  Volunteers  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  tort 
claims  provisions  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code<  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries. 

SPECIAL  RESPOKSIBIUTIES  OP  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Pay.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
Ublish standards  for— 

(1)  rates  of  pay  for  enroUees  which  shaU 
be  not  less  than  the  wage  required  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1)); 

(2)  rates  of  pay  for  crew  leaders  which 
shall  l)e  at  a  wage  comparable  to  the  com- 
pensation in  effect  for  grades  GS-3  to  GS-7; 
and 

(3)  reasonable  hours  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  Coordination.— The  Secretary  and  the 
chief  administrators  of  other  program  agen- 
cies carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act 
shall  coordinate  the  programs  with  related 
Federal,  SUte,  local,  and  private  activities. 

(c)  MiuTARY  EXEMPTION  STUDY.— The  Sec- 
retary, In  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  shall  conduct  a  study  to  determiue 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  allowing 
enroUees  who  have  completed  a  two-year 
enrollment  in  the  program  to  be  exempt 
from  training  and  service  under  the  MiliUry 


Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  456).  A 
report  conUining  the  results  of  the  study 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

EDUCATION,  GUIDANCE.  AND  PLACEMENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Academic  Credit.— Whenever 
possible,  the  Secretary  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  award  of  academic  credit  by 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  to  en- 
roUees for  competencies  developed  from 
work  experience  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Study.— Program  agencies  may  pro- 
vide training  and  educational  materials  and 
services  for  enroUees  and  may  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  academic  Institutions  for 
academic  study  by  enroUees  during  non- 
working  hours  to  upgrade  literacy  skills, 
obtain  equivalency  diplomas  or  college  de- 
grees, or  enhance  employable  skills.  When- 
ever possible,  an  enroUee  seeking  study  or 
training  not  provided  at  his  or  her  conserva- 
tion center  shall  be  offered  assignment  to  a 
conservation  center  providing  such  study  or 
training. 

(c)  Certification.- The  program  agencies 
shall  provide  certification  of  the  training 
skills  acquired  by  enroUees  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  program. 

(d)  Guidance  and  Placement.— The  pro- 
gram agency  shall  provide  such  job  guid- 
ance and  placement  information  and  assist- 
ance for  enroUees  as  may  be  necessary. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  in  coordi- 
nation with  appropriate  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations. 

evaluation  and  pilot  projects 
Sec  10.  (a)  Research  and  Evaluation.— 
The  Secretary  shall   provide   for  research 
and  evaluation  to— 

(1)  determine  costs  and  benefits,  tangible 
and  otherwise,  of  work  performed  under 
this  Act  and  of  training  and  employable 
skills  and  other  benefits  gained  by  enroUees, 
and 

(2)  identify  options  for  improving  program 
productivity  and  youth  benefits,  including 
improved  alternatives  for:  organization,  sub- 
jects, sponsorship,  and  funding  of  work 
projects;  recruitment  and  personnel  policies; 
siting  and  functions  of  conservation  centers: 
work  and  training  regimes  for  youth  of  vari- 
ous origins  and  needs:  and  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  programs,  persons,  and  in- 
stitutions not  covered  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Demonstrations.— The  Secretary  may 
authorize  pilot  or  experlmenUl  projecte  to 
demonstrate  or  test  new  or  alternative  ar- 
rangements or  subjects  of  work  and  training 
for  programs  under  this  Act,  which  may  in- 
clude alternatives  identified  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2). 

(c)  CCC  Sites.— The  Secretary,  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
shall  study  sites  at  which  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  activities  were  undertaken  for 
purposes  of  determining  suiUble  location 
and  means  to  commorate  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
the  SecreUry  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  containing  the  results  of  the  study 
carried  out  under  this  section.  The  report 
shall  include  cost  estimates  and  recommen- 
dations for  any  legislative  action. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  11.  The  SecreUry  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  *"<!  to  the  CocoreBi 
at  least  once  each  year  a  report  deta»ink 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  December  31  of  each  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 


report  shall  describe  (1)  conservation  work 
procedures,  accomplishments  and  l>enefits; 
(2)  the  extent  to  which  youth  who  are  eco- 
nomically, socially,  physically  or  education- 
ally disadvantaged  have  been  enrolled  in 
and  benefited  by  the  program  (3)  other 
youth  benefiU;  and  (4)  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities encountered  in  carrying  out  the  Act 
which  require  attention.  The  SecreUry 
shall  Include  in  such  report  such  recommen- 
dations as  he  considers  appropriate. 

LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  and  to  any 
program  agency  under  the  Act  such  labor 
market  Information  as  is  appropriate  for  use 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EMPLOYEE  APPEAL  RIGHTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  In  the  case  of— 

(1)  the  displacement  of  a  Federal  employ- 
ee or  the  failure  to  reemploy  a  Federal  em- 
ployee In  a  layoff  sUtus.  contrary  to  a  certi- 
fication under  section  5(d)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  Act,  or 

(2)  the  displacement  of  a  Federal  employ- 
ee by  reason  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  vol- 
unteers under  section  7(b)(2)(A)  of  this  Act, 
such  employee  is  entitled  to  appeal  such 
action  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  under  section  7701  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  In  the  case  of— 

(1)  the  displacement  of  any  other  individ- 
ual employed  (either  directly  or  under  con- 
tract with  any  private  contractor)  by  a  pro- 
gram agency  or  grantee,  or  the  faUure  to  re- 
employ an  employee  in  layoff  sUtus,  con- 
trary to  a  certification  under  section 
205(d)(2)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  the  displacement  of  such  individual  by 
reason  the  use  of  one  or  more  volunteers 
under  section  7(bM2)(A)  of  this  Act. 
the  requirements  conUined  in  section  144  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (Public 
Law  97-300)  shall  apply,  and  such  individual 
shall  be  deemed  an  interested  person  for 
purposes  of  the  application  of  such  require- 
ments. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■displacement"  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  any  partial  displacement  through  reduc- 
tion of  nonovertime  hours,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment l)enefits. 

AMERICAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  urgent  problem  facing  the 
Nation  today  is  jobs.  Where  have  they 
gone?  When  will  they  come  back?  Why 
has  this  desperate  situation  come 
about?  The  Nation  demands  action 
now.  High  sounding  speeches  and  po- 
litical posturing  are  useless  in  the  face 
of  a  problem  whose  dimensions  are 
eroding  the  spirit  of  our  people.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  Senate  to  act.  Al- 
though Maryland's  unemployment 
rate,  as  a  whole,  is  below  the  national 
average,  two  counties,  Garrett  and 
Somerset,  have  unemployment  rates 
over  17  percent  and  six  Maryland 
counties  have  rates  over  11  percent.  If 
Maryland  is  below  the  national  aver- 
age with  these  kinds  of  unemployment 
figures,  consider  the  plight  of  the 
uebpfe  of  Michigan  where  unemploy- 
rCejit  stands  at  17.6  percent.  We 
^not  sit  back  and  let  a  bad  situation 
get  worse.  We  must  come  to  grips  with 
this  monster.  We  must  put  this  coun- 
try back  to  work. 


As  part  of  what  must  be  a  total 
effort  to  restore  our  economy,  once 
again  I  am  joining  with  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAW  and  others  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  create  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  a  program  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities 
for  young  men  and  women.  Unem- 
ployed young  people  would  work  on 
projects  accomplishing  the  conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  improvement 
of  our  deteriorating  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources. 

This  program  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  old.  but  not  forgotten.  Civilian 
Conserviation  Corps  (CCC),  perhaps 
the  most  popular  and  successful  public 
works  program  this  country  has  ever 
undertaken.  With  overall  unemploy- 
ment now  at  10.8  percent,  and  minori- 
ty youth  unemployment  over  50  per- 
cent, it  is  not  hard  to  draw  a  parallel 
to  the  1930s  when  the  CCC  was  in  full 
swing.  The  CCC  put  IVz  million  people 
to  work  on  much  needed  public 
projects  all  across  the  country.  The 
benefits  to  the  Nation  are  still  evident 
today. 

President  Reagan  says  he  does  not 
believe  in  Federal  job  creation  pro- 
grams. Yet  each  time  he  visits  Camp 
David  he  enjoys  the  fruits  of  the 
CCC's  labors.  He  need  only  look 
around  him  as  he  enjoys  the  beauty  of 
Camp  David  and  the  Catoctin  Moun- 
tains to  see  that  the  concepts  em- 
bodied in  this  measure  are  a  proven 
success. 

Actually,  it  is  with  mixed  emotions 
that  I  am  reintroducing  this  measure 
because  I  had  hoped  that  this  vital 
legislation  would  have  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  97th  Congress.  Last 
June,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  4861,  a  bill  almost  identi- 
cal to  this  legislation,  by  a  resounding 
margin  that  reflected  true  bipartisan 
support.  Senator  Moynihan  and  I  in- 
troduced its  Senate  counterpart.  S. 
2061,  on  February  3,  1982.  and  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  in 
September.  Regrettably  the  Senate 
took  no  further  action,  which  is  why 
we  are  reintroducing  this  legislation 
today.  The  need  for  this  program  has 
never  been  greater.  In  fact,  the  need 
grows  greater  with  each  passing  day. 
It  seeks  to  correct  major  problems 
facing  our  country  today. 

First,  the  bill  directly  addresses  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  our  public 
lands  and  parks  by  establishing  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  conserva- 
tion centers  to  upgrade  the  country's 
natural  and  cultural  resources.  Mil- 
lions of  acres  of  public  rangeland  are 
in  substandard  condition,  and  millions 
more  are  experiencing  severe  soil  ero- 
sion. Furthermore,  national.  State, 
and  city  parks  are  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  vastly  increased  public  use, 
while  the  manpower  and  funds  to  deal 
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It  is  a  hard  work  program  that  is 
based  heavUy  on  cost-effective  work 
for  urgent  urban  and  rural  resources 
protection  and  productivity.  The  addi- 
tion of  skill  training  and  postcorps 
placement  make  sure  that  it  is  not  a 
dead-end  program. 

This  bill  is  not  the  final  answer  to 
youth  unemployment.  Other  efforts 
are  desperately  needed,  but  passage  of 
this  legislation  can  play  a  significant 
role  in  easing  a  tragic  situation.  Fur- 
thermore, passage  of  the  American 
Conservation  Corps  wlU  send  ringing  a 
message  to  the  American  people; 
namely,  that  the  Congress  is  willing 
and  able  to  deal  with  our  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

AMERICAN  CONSEHVATIOM  CORPS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  today 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  American  Conservation 
Corps. 

There  can  hardly  be  found  a  period 
in  history  when  such  legislation  is 
needed  more.  One  only  has  to  look  at 
the  current  unemployment  statistics 
to  quickly  realize  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  make  an  effort  to 
help  our  young  people  find  the  jobs 
they  so  desperately  need  and  want. 

Past  programs  such  as  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  have  done 
much  in  providing  jobs  for  our  young 
men  and  women  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  high  priority  conservation 
projects.  Unfortunately,  budget  cut- 
backs have  all  but  decimated  these 
programs,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
teenage  unemployment  rate  continues 
to  escalate. 

During  the  depression  years,  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  provided 
massive  public  works  programs  that 
have  benefited  every  State  in  one  form 
or  another.  In  my  State  this  program 
resulted  in  many  public  works  projects 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  con- 
struction of  Timberline  Lodge  on 
Mount  Hood  and  campgrounds  and 
trails  around  Multnomah  Falls.  This 
work  experience  was  extremely  valua- 
ble to  many  young  people  and  many  of 
them  went  on  to  rewarding  careers  in 
the  private  sector  after  World  War  II. 
The  comradery  that  existed  for  the 
CCC  participants,  in  many  cases  car- 
ries on  today. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  employ- 
ment programs  that  were  successful  in 
the  Northwest,  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps  is  one  of  the  best.  In 
its  short  5-year  history  (fiscal  year 
1978-82)  this  labor  intensive  work  pro- 
gram showed  a  solid  75-percent  «nfoll- 
ee  placement  record,  a  clear  indie?  ••jr 
that  efforts  to  instill  a  work  ethlctaii,; 
strengthen  individual  resolve  and  inde- 
pendence had  been  highly  successful. 
During  the  life  of  the  program,  ap- 
proximately 9.396  youth  were  served 


In  Oregon.  The  corps  accomplished 
critical  natural  resource  work  that 
continue  to  strengthen  Oregon's  econ- 
omy and  add  to  the  gross  national 
product  through  improved  recreation- 
al facilities  and  campgrounds,  fish  and 
wUdlife  habitat,  watersheds,  range- 
lands,  and  timber  stands.  Some  exam- 
ples are: 

The  reconstruction  of  campgrounds 
and  trails  around  Multnomah  Falls— 
origlnaUy  buUt  by  the  CCC's— many 
that  would  have  had  to  be  closed  due 
to  a  lack  of  maintenance  funds. 

Wyeth  Campground— Columbia 

Gorge.  Mount  Hood  Nationsil  Forest;  a 
new  campground  mainly  constructed 
by  enroUees  to  meet  the  recreational 
needs  of  east  of  the  gorge. 

Forty-five  miles  of  horse  trails  on 
the  Sisters  Range  District.  Deschutes 
National  Forest. 

Superior  seed  orchard— a  joint 
State/Federal  program  to  develop  su- 
perior tree  seedlings  for  reforestation 
In  Oregon.  All  labor  Intensive  work 
was  accomplished  by  the  YACC. 

Reconstruction  of  many  mUes  of 
trails  and  construction  of  foot  bridges. 

Planting  of  several  thousand  acres 
of  seedlings. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  totals 
over  $37.4  million  and  the  phase  out  of 
the  YACC  wUl  nearly  eliminate  the 
work  done  on  the  backlog  of  conserva- 
tion work  on  public  lands. 

In  addition.  Oregon  received  many 
benefits  from  title  10  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  94-487)  during 
the  time  that  the  program  was  activat- 
ed in  1975  through  1977.  During  the 
time  that  this  program  was  activated, 
nearly  4,000  persons  were  employed  in 
the  rural  areas  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. It  is  estimated  that  the  value 
of  the  work  accomplished  during  that 
period  exceeded  $40  mlUlon.  This  pro- 
gram accomplished  a  good  deal  of  con- 
servation work  In  such  areas  as  recrea- 
tion construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
maintenance,  range  improvements,  re- 
vegetation,  fish  and  wUdUfe  habitat 
Improvement  and  reforestation.  Many 
other  conservation  projects  were  In- 
cluded In  this  comprehensive  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Conser- 
vation Corps  program  would  provide 
the  types  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties our  young  men  and  women  want 
and  need  and  at  the  same  time  show 
Congress  intention  in  providing  con- 
servation Improvement  work  that  Is 
sorely  needed.  The  program  would  be 
funded  through  a  variety  of  Federal 
revenues  generated  from  various  per- 
mitting and  leasing  activities  and  be 
administered  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  with  cooperation  from 
«^,le.JDepartme'\  of  Agriculture.  The 
program  would  be  available  to  unem- 
ployed youth  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  25  for  the  year-round  program 
and  for  youths  between  the  ages  of  16 


and  21  for  the  summer  program.  Spe- 
cial provisions  are  added  for  youth 
that  come  from  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  are  disadvantaged. 

Youth  employment  programs  have 
done  much  not  only  for  the  youth  In 
my  Stete  but  for  young  people  every- 
where. This  program  recommits  the 
Federal  Government's  Intent  to  help 
young  people  develop  work  habits  In  a 
healthy  environment  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  all  Americans  the  kind  of 
recreational  and  environmental  set- 
tings they  desire.  I  encourage  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  support  this  Im- 
portant legislation  and  hope  that  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee can  and  wUl  move  quickly  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  the  fuU  Senate 
for  final  passage. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  28.  A  bUl  to  avoid  the  double  tax- 
ation of  foreign-source  export  income, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EXPORT  SALES  CORPORATIOM  ACT  Or  1983 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Export  Sales  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1983.  This  legislation 
wiU  create  an  export  incentive  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the 
Domestic  Sales  Corporation  (DISC) 
while  resolving  many  of  the  problems 
that  have  plagued  DISC  international- 
ly since  its  inception.  This  bUl  is  also 
designed  to  encourage  small  exporters, 
from  the  agricultural  sector  and  else- 
where, to  use  these  new  provisions  by 
aUowing  them  to  share  in  an  Export 
Sales  Corporation  (ESC)  in  a  joint  ex- 
porting effort. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  the 
export  Incentives  of  DISC  becomes 
rather  compeUing  when  you  consider 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  international  trade  has  weakened 
dramatically  during  the  last  several 
years.  We  are  now  in  a  foot  race  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for 
the  position  of  leading  exporter,  with 
Germany  ahead  for  most  every  year 
back  to  1975.  The  United  States  pres- 
ently holds  approximately  an  18.2  per- 
cent share  of  world  merchandise  trade. 
Germany  around  18.7  percent.  Japan 
approximately  15  percent,  up  from  10 
percent  In  early  1980.  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  hovering  around 
10  percent. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  United  States,  as  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1982,  had  merchandise  ex- 
ports equal  to  6.7  percent  of  GNP.  de- 
clining from  7  percent  in  the  second 
quarter  and  down  sharply  from  7.3 
percent  In  the  first  quarter.  Some  esti- 
mate that  the  trade  deficit  for  1982 
will  exceed  $42  bUllon. 

Although  the  United  States  in  past 
years  has  made  some  progress  in  fos- 
tering exports,  reversals  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  prognosis  is  for  a 
graduaUy  worsening  trade  position. 


Quoting  from  the  1982  Joint  econom- 
ic report: 

The  United  SUtes  te  in  the  midst  of  a 
gradual  shift  toward  greater  Involvement  In 
the  world  economy.  In  the  past  decade,  the 
importance  of  the  trade  component  of  our 
ONP  has  more  than  doubled.  UntU  early 
1981.  U.S.  exports  had  grown  rapidly  for 
several  years  and  appeared  to  be  regaining 
some  of  the  world  share  of  manufactured 
goods  that  had  been  lost  earlier  in  the 
1970's.  High  interest  rates  and  the  overval- 
ued dollar  have  since  reversed  that  progress. 
The  result  has  been  large  and  increasing 
trade  deficiU  which  contributed  heavily  to 
the  rec«Bion. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Export  orders  of  major  VS.  firms  have 
gone  down  by  about  40  percent  whUe  im- 
ports of  goods  such  as  steel  and  European 
autos  have  risen  even  though  U.S.  demand 
is  weak. 


The  low  growth  rate  of  recent  exports 
contracted  sharply  with  the  18  percent  to  27 
percent  annual  Increases  in  the  preceding 
three  years. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  some 
trade  experts  are  beginning  to  say  that  the 
dollar  is  more  overvalued  than  it  was  when 
we  went  to  flexible  exchange  rates  In  1971 
and  devalued  again  in  1973.  These  trends 
coupled  with  a  decline  in  relative  productivi- 
ty and  international  competitiveness  must 
be  closely  monitored. 

Due  to  Americas  interdependence 
within  the  world  economy,  exports 
have  become  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant variable  in  our  own  domestic 
economy:  20  percent  of  industrial  pro- 
duction is  now  exported:  40  percent  of 
all  agricultural  production  goes  to  ex- 
ports; almost  14  percent  of  employ- 
ment In  manufacturing  industries  is 
related  to  exporting,  according  to  1980 
figures,  which  signifies  an  increase 
from  just  over  10  percent  in  1977. 
Every  $1  blUlon  In  exports  supports 
30.000  U.S.  jobs.  . 

Incongruously,  at  this  time  of  m- 
creased  competition  and  fears  of  even 
greater  problems  for  exports,  there 
are  proposals  to  reduce  our  most  sig- 
nificant incentive  for  exports,  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion provision  in  the  tax  law.  These 
provisions  were  Instituted  In  1971  and 
nearly  emasculated  In  1976.  StlU, 
today,  they  can  be  said  to  have  helped 
those  exporters  who  were  patient 
enough  and  trusting  enough  to  try  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

DISC  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  U.S.  export  growth.  In- 
creased exports  attributable  to  DISC 
grew  from  $1.9  billion  In  1972  to  over 
$9  blUlon  In  1980.  Since  the  enactment 
of  DISC.  U.S.  nominal  exports  have 
Increased  from  $43  billion  in  1971.  to 
$220  bUllon  In  1980. 

The  Incentive  provided  by  DISC,  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  exports,  over 
what  they  otherwise  would  have  been, 
estimated  to  range  between  $6.2  bUUon 
and  $9.4  blUlon.  This  represents  an  In- 
crease of  about  36  percent  over  1979. 
If  we  use  the  accepted  formula,  that 


every  $1  bUUon  In  exports  supports 
30.000  jobs,  we  discover  that  DISC 
theoretlcaUy  supports  from  186,000  to 
282.000  jobs,  which  would  not  exist 
had  DISC  not  been  In  place. 

DISC  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  grew  to  $94  bUllon.  representing 
a  28-percent  Increase  over  1979.  Two- 
thirds  of  aU  manufactured  exports  uti- 
lize the  benefits  of  DISC. 

The  agricultural  sector  has  been  the 
principal  user  of  DISC.  In  1980,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  statistics 
are  avaUable.  over  20.2  percent  of  total 
gross  receipts  from  DISC  sales  were 
attributable  to  sales  of  agricultural 
products,  food  and  kindred  products, 
and  leather  and  tobacco  products.  Ap- 
proximately 27.1  percent  were  attrib- 
utable to  sales  of  agricultural  products 
alone. 

DISC  tax-deferred  income  on  sales 
of  agricultural  products,  food,  leather, 
and  tobacco  was  in  excess  of  $300  mU- 
lion  in  1980. 

According  to  the  Treastiry  Depart- 
ment, if  DISC  had  been  eliminated, 
exports  of  nonmanufactured  prod- 
ucts—mainly agricultural  commodities, 
but  not  Including  food  and  kindred 
products,  leather,  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts—would have  been  reduced  by 
$400  to  $600  miUlon  In  1980. 

Demand  for  agricultural  products  on 
world  markets  Is  especially  responsive 
to  price  changes  because  Identical 
products  are  suppUed  by  many  coun- 
tries. Price  Increases,  which  must 
result  from  an  elimination  of  DISC. 
wlU  resiUt  In  decreased  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  agricultural  products  In 
foreign  markets. 

According  to  a  recent  Price  Water- 
house  study  prepared  for  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Busmess 
Roundtable.  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade,  the 
Special  Committee  for  U.S.  Exports, 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
and  the  American  Business  Confer- 
ence. 

The  DISC  provisions  increase  U.S.  export 
sales  by  between  $1.5  and  $7.0  bUlion  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  the  Treasury.  In  fact, 
under  a  reasonable  set  of  assumptions, 
DISC  may  actually  increase  both  output 
and  total  Treasury  receipts  at  a  time  of  low 
capacity  utilization  and  high  unemployment 
In  the  U.S.  economy. 

At  best.  DISC  provides  for  a  less 
than  8  percentage  point  reduction  in 
the  nominal  46  percent  marginal  cor- 
porate tax  rate;  it  is  complicated;  and 
the  provisions  have  never  had  a  ring 
of  permanency  to  them.  Smaller  ex- 
porters have  had  difficulty  with  the 
complexity  of  the  provisions. 

GATT  COMSIDERATIOHS  

On  December  8,  1981.  the  GATT 
CouncU  adopted  a  panel  report  that 
apparently  determined  that  DISC  Is 
an  iUegal  export  subsidy  under  article 
XVI   of   the   General  Agreement  on 
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Tariffs  anc  Trade.  At  the  same  time, 
the  teniterial  tax  practices  of  Bel- 
gium. France,  and  the  Netherlands 
were  deter  nined  to  be  legal.  Certain 
understand  ngs  intended  to  protect 
DISC  wen  woven  into  the  OATT 
Council  determination  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  ar- 
guable tha;  these  will  not  ultimately 
save  the  DISC.  Upon  GATT  Council 
adoption  of  the  DISC  panel  report. 
GATT  procedures  permit  our  trading 
partners  to  press  the  DISC  issue  at  a 
time  of  the  r  own  choosing.  Any  one  of 
them  could  unilaterally  assert  the  ille- 
gality of  D  SC.  ask  the  GATT  Council 
to  advise  is  to  amend  our  laws  to 
make  the  n  compatible  with  the 
GATT.  anc  upon  our  refusal  to  do  so. 
request  authority  from  the  GATT 
Council  to  mpose  retaliatory  tariffs  or 
Quotas  acnss  the  board  or  selectively 
against  U.S   exports  into  their  market. 

On  Marci  28.  1982,  the  Canadians 
chose  to  pi  ess  the  issue  at  a  meeting 
of  the  GA'  T  Subsidies  Code  Commit- 
tee. The  Canadians  asserted  that 
GATT  artii  le  XVI.l  requires  countries 
to  send  th^ '  GATT  a  written  descrip- 
tion of  all  subsidies  but  that  the 
United  Sta  .es  had  not  included  DISC 
in  its  noti;e.  The  United  States  re- 
sponded th  It  DISC  is  not  a  subsidy. 

In  react!  )n  to  this,  the  European 
Communities    requested    the    GATT 
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May  7.  1982,  to  advise  the 
Stj  tes  to  "take  appropriate 
wit  lout  delay  to  bring  the 
DISC  legis  ation  into  conformity  with 
the  provisi<  ns  of  the  GATT."  Further- 
more, the  1  C  requested  the  Council  to 
:  )ISC  issue  on  its  agenda 
lew  to  any  appropriate 
that  is.  retaliation, 
the  European  Community 
j  :s  plans  for  retaliation 
against  DIS  ;C  by  requesting  compensa- 
tion from  t  le  United  States  equivalent 
daiiages  they  contend  DISC 
in  the  sum  of  $2.3  billion. 
Today's  me  eting  of  the  GATT  Council 
may  reignil  e  this  dilemma. 

administration,  to  its  strong 
;  done  the  best  it  can  with  a 
very  dif fici  it  situation.  They  have  not 
and  will  net  concede  that  DISC  is  in- 
consistent vith  our  international  obli- 
gations. Nc  netheless,  the  likelihood  of 
countervail  ing  action  against  DISC  ex- 
ports is  inif-easing.  A  proposal  such  as 
resolves  the  issues  of  dis- 
preserving  the  export  in- 
centive, wcbld  seem  to  be  indisposable 
at  this  particular  time. 
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S  PRACTICES  VERSUS  DISC 

Other  countries  have 
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taxing  foreign  operations. 
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branch.  What  is  more,  the  transfer 
pricing  rules  and  enforcement  of  those 
rules  are  by  no  means  as  strict  as  ours. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  pinpoint 
foreign  tax  rates  and  practices  applica- 
ble to  exports  because  studies  of  the 
tax  rates  are  ordinarily  derived  from 
statutory  rates,  which  may  or  may  not 
reflect  the  true  state  of  affairs:  be- 
cause integrated  tax  systems— where 
the  corporate  and  shareholder  taxes 
are  melded  together  in  some  fashion- 
necessitate  arbitrary  assumptions  as  to 
dividend  payout  rates:  because  actual 
practices  in  some  countries  vary 
widely  from  the  published  rules:  and 
because  the  rates,  statutes,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  are  continually 
changing.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, it  can  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  United  States  has  one  of  the  high- 
est effective  tax  rates  on  export 
income.  It  reportedly  has  the  highest 
effective  rate  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  West  Germany;  and  West  Ger- 
many's rate  is  problematical  given  its 
integration  system.  The  U.S.  effective 
tax  rate  on  exports,  according  to  a 
1977  study,  was  27.4  percent  as  com- 
pared with  8.7  percent  in  France,  12.2 
percent  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
17.9  percent  in  Japan.  Of  even  more 
significance  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  effective  rate  on  export 
income  versus  the  effective  rate  on  do- 
mestic income,  since  the  difference  de- 
termines where  investment  income 
will  flow.  In  Japan,  for  example,  do- 
mestic income  bears  an  effective  rate 
of  29.2  percent  and  export  income  an 
effective  rate  of  17.9  percent.  In 
France,  domestic  income  bears  an  ef- 
fective rate  of  34.3  iiercent  and  export 
income  an  effective  rate  of  8.7  percent. 

A  recent  draft  study  summarized 
some  of  the  foreign  tax  practices  as 
follows: 

It  is  generally  believed  if  all  forms  of  sub- 
sidization are  analyzed— non-tax  as  well  as 
tax— that,  overall,  other  countries  subsidize 
their  exports  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
U.S.  Looking  at  tax  rules  alone,  however,  it 
might  be  assumed,  based  on  descriptions  of 
statutory  provisions  and  rates,  that  certain 
other  countries  do  not  foster  export  per- 
formance to  a  remarkable  degree.  In  fact, 
this  is  not  the  case.  When  actual  foreign 
practices  are  drawn  into  the  light,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  every  country,  in  one  fashion  or 
another,  concourages  exports  by  means  of 
the  structure  and  application  of  its  tax  laws. 
Each  of  the  countries  examined  encourages 
exports  in  this  way  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  U.S.  Also,  with  respect  to  each,  a  close 
examination  of  actual  practices  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  taxation  of  exports  is  gener- 
ally at  an  even  lower  rate  than  heretofore 
supposed. 

Countries  foster  exports  with  tax  laws  and 
practices  in  widely  varying  ways.  As  a  gener- 
al rule,  the  number  of  overt  "subsidies"  in 
domestic  tax  rules  has  been  reduced  in 
recent  years,  but  a  number  still  remain.  It  is 
more  common  for  favorable  provisions  to 
appear  as  foreign  tax  provisions  in  a  coun- 
try's internal  tax  laws.  The  territorial  tax 
systems  used  by  the  Netherlands  and 
France  are  obvious  examples.  Omissions  in 


the  coverage-tightening  provisions  of  sub- 
part F-type  laws  in  the  case  of  Japan  and 
Germany  are  less  obvious  examples.  One 
frequently  encountered  aspect  is  an  ap- 
proach to  pricing  rules  that  permits  an  allo- 
cation out  of  a  large  percentage  of  export 
profits.  Based  on  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments, it  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  foreign  countries  are  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
arm's-length  pricing  rules.  In  1979,  the 
OECD  Council  adopted  a  recommendation 
on  the  determination  of  transfer  prices  be- 
tween associate  enterprises.  To  date,  only 
one  country.  Italy,  has  enacted  new  provi- 
sions or  finally  promulgated  new  rules  tight- 
ening enforcement  in  this  area.  Another 
aspect  which  is  often  overloolced  is  the 
treatment  of  export  expenses.  There  are,  in 
fact,  two  principal  variables  in  intercom- 
pany pricing  rules:  supplier  markup  and 
supplier  cost.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  markup 
of  8  percent  over  supplier's  cost  is  required 
as  a  result  of  statutory  provisions,  regula- 
tions, or  audit  practice,  less  foreign-source 
income  will  be  available  for  low-tax  treat- 
ment than  if  a  4-percent  markup  were  al- 
lowed. Less  obvious  but  more  important  is 
the  effect  of  allowing  a  low  figure  for  the 
supplier's  cost— usually  by  permitting  the 
supplier  to  avoid  allocating  overhead  cost  as 
expenses  to  exports.  No  country  examined 
appears  to  be  actively  pursuing  this  point. 

In  the  United  States,  as  of  the  time 
of  the  1977  study,  domestic  income 
bore  an  effective  rate  of  36.7  percent 
and  export  income  an  effective  rate  of 
27.4  percent.  Many  sectors  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  after  the  tax  law 
changes  made  by  the  EJconomic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981.  presently  bear  an 
effective  rate  significantly  lower  than 
that  applicable  to  exports  of  merchan- 
dise and  undoubtedly  lower  than  that 
applicable  to  services  which  are  ex- 
ported. This  observation  is  supported 
by  the  study  of  taxation  of  income 
from  business  investment  contained  in 
the  President's  recent  economic 
report. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  new  ACRS 
rules  do  not  solve  an  exporter's  prob- 
lems. Based  on  a  recent  study,  replac- 
ing old  depreciation  rules  with  ACRS 
reduced  the  effective  rate  of  taxation 
on  a  typical  manufacture-for-export 
project  from  20.8  percent  to  17.1  per- 
cent. Repeal  of  DISC  today  would  in- 
crease the  effective  tax  rate  to  24.1 
percent.  In  other  words,  the  exporter's 
effective  tax  rate  would  be  about  one- 
fifth  higher  than  it  was  before  ACRS 
and  before  repeal.  Also,  ACRS  does 
nothing  for  exports  of  services  and 
little  or  nothing  for  short-lived,  high 
technology  items. 

REVENUE  LOSS  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for  con- 
tinued and  even  greater  support  of  ex- 
ports, it  is  not  suggested  that  the 
present  dollar-of-tax-revenue  level  of 
support  be  increased.  The  battle 
against  budget  deficits  is  critical  and 
must  be  won.  Exporters  realize  that 
inflation  is  one  of  the  secrets  to  the 
success  of  our  principal  competitors. 
Inflation  can  be  viewed  as  a  continual 
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devaluation  of  Ux  items  such  as  de- 
preciation. High  interest  rates  are  also 
decried  by  exporters,  since  they  lead 
to  an  overvaluation  of  the  doUar  and 
inevitably  to  resisUnce  to  the  sale  of 
our  exports  abroad.  In  addition,  high 
interest  rates  make  trade  flnancmg 
more  expensive.  ^  .^   »  ♦.„ 

The  present  proposal  will  hold  static 
revenue  estimates  at  a  Pa""^'"* 
present  revenue  estimates  with  DISC. 
DISC  is  presently  projected  to  cost 
$1  1  billion  in  1983.  The  present  pro- 
posal would  cost  the  same  amount. 
The  cost  and,  it  follows,  the  benefits 
for  exports  and  the  economy  can  then 
be  increased  by  measured  Increments 
over  a  period  of  time. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
feedback  effect  of  this  Export  Sales 
Corporation  proposal— which  can  be 
substantiated  by  solid  economic  analy- 
sis—are two-thirds  to  100  percent. 

EXPORT  SALES  CORPORATION  PROPOSAL 

In  view  of  all  of  these  consider- 
ations, it  is  proposed  that  Congress 
enact  an  Export  Sales  Corporation 
(ESC)  provision  in  order  to  make  our 
export  tax  rules  GATT-legal  whUe 
holding  the  revenue  cost  constant. 
Also,  without  any  revenue  cost,  we  can 
make  some  minor  changes  to  encour- 
age exports  by  smaller  exporters. 

DISC  should  not  be  repealed,  since  I 
and  others  remain  convinced  that  it  is 
and  always  has  been  a  legal  trade 
practice.  The  ESC  provisions  should 
simply  be  laid  alongside  the  existing 
provisions.  Since  most  exporters  will 


want  to  use  the  new  provisions,  the 
propriety  of  DISC  under  the  GATT 
and  the  new  Subsidies  Code  will 
become  moot. 

The  Export  Sales  Corporation  would 
operate  as  a  subsidiary  through  which 
the  U.S.  exporter  would  make  export 
sales  or  perform  export  services.  Its 
scope  woiUd  be  basically  the  same  as 
the  present  DISC.  The  pricing  rules 
would  generally  be  the  same. 

The  GATT  legality  problem  would 
be  solved  by  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  ESC's  In  a  U.S.  territory 
or  a  foreign  country  that  imposes 
taxes.  The  ESC  would  then  stand  in 
the  same  shoes  as  similar  companies 
utUized  by  Japanese,  Dutch,  French, 
and  English  exporters.  WhUe  the 
DISC  is  viewed  by  some  as  an  illegal 
trade  subsidy,  the  ESC,  under  GATT 
precedents,  would  be  a  permissable 
means  of  avoiding  double  taxation  of 
foreign  Income. 

Smaller  exporters  have  been  discour- 
aged from  using  DISC  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  primarUy  Its  complexity  and 
cost.  For  years  I  have  argued  that 
smaller  businesses  deserve  to  be  in- 
cluded in.  not  excluded  from,  the  field 
of  international  trade.  Therefore,  I 
have  made  sure  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Export  Sales  Corporation  Act  will 
permit  smaller  exporters  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  benefits  available. 

This  act  will  allow  smaller  firms, 
with  exports  of  less  than  $100,000,  to 
receive  a  higher  dividends  received  de- 
duction at  no  additional  revenue  cost. 


It  will  also  permit  them  to  utilize  a  do- 
mestic corporation  that  would  be 
deemed  foreign  provided  that  some 
economic  processes  take  place  outside 
the  United  States.  Also,  the  Treasury 
Department  Is  given  the  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  permitting  im- 
related  shareholders  to  participate  in 
exporting  through  an  ESC  on  what  I 
would  describe  as  a  patronage  basis— 
with  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
shareholders  on  the  basis  of  the 
volume  of  exports  run  through  the 
ESC.  Lastly,  the  act  will  direct  the 
Treasury  Department  to  publish  a  re- 
vised handbook  for  exporters  high- 
lighting the  uses  of  an  ESC  for  smaUer 
exporters. 

"These  provisions  will  enable  smaller 
exporters  to  help  themselves  by  ex- 
panding their  export  operations.  This 
will  be  particularly  important  for 
small  agricultural  exporters  at  a  time 
when  the  additional  income  exports 
can  provide  is  needed  so  badly. 

The  revenue  cost  is  held  constant  by 
deeming  100  percent  of  the  Income  of 
the  ESC  to  be  distributed  back  to  the 
U.S.  shareholders  and  applying  a  26- 
percent  dividends-received  deduction. 
With  ESC,  26  percent  of  export  profits 
would  not  be  taxed.  The  result  for  the 
Treasury  is  the  same  as  with  DISC. 

The  26-percent  figure  is  simply  the 
percentage  required  to  hold  the  reve- 
nue cost  at  the  present  level.  Based  on 
the  most  recent  Treasury  Department 
data,  this  figure  was  derived  as  fol- 
lows: 
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With  provisions  for  an  Export  Sales 
Corporation  the  United  States  would 
be  on  the  same  plane  as  its  competi- 
tors. Then,  if  it  is  thought  to  be  desir- 
able, mutually  effective  rules  on  sub- 
jects such  as  transfer  pricing  can  be 
negotiated  through  international 
forums. 

The  Export  Sales  Corporation  provi- 
sions might  also  be  more  cost  effective 
than  existing  provisions  because  they 
are  simpler,  they  can  be  more  readUy 
used  by  smaller  exporters,  and  they 
will  be  seen  to  be  more  lasting  In 
nature. 

Export  Sales  Corporations  will  allow 
the  United  States  to  neutralize  many 


of  the  disadvantages  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  internationally,  thereby 
enhancing  the  competitiveness  of 
American  exports  in  international 
markets.  I  believe  that  improving  our 
international  competitiveness  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  this  legislation  and 
am  convinced  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  be  a  very  significant  step 
toward  regaining  American  promi- 
nence in  international  markets.* 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  29.  A  bill  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement in  the  areas  of  child  exploi- 
tation and  pornography,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


CHILD  PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  In 
recognition  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decision  In  the  case  of  New 
York  V.  Ferber,  No.  81-55,  sUp  op.  (July 
2,  1982),  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
more  effectively  combat  child  pornog- 
raphy. I  note  for  the  record  that  the 
legislation  that  I  offer  today  is  identi- 
cal to  an  amendment  that  was  passed 
in  October  to  the  Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Act  of  1982. 

Current  Federal  law  prohibits  the 
use  of  children  in  pornographic  depic- 
tions only  if  the  materials  meet  the 
difficult  and  confusing  standard  of 
legal  obscenity.  Last  July  the  Supreme 
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Court  deci«  ed  that  where  our  children 
are  involve  1,  the  regulation  of  pomog- 
not  comport  with  the  legal 
of  obscenity.  Hence  this 
amendmen ;  would  remove  the  require- 
ment of  les  al  obscenity  from  child  por- 
Tstatutes  thus  making  it 
easier  to  pi-osecute  offenders  and  pro- 
tect our  children. 

In  Perbe-  the  Court  held  that  the 
obscenity  s  ^andard  developed  in  Miller 
against  Ca:  if omia  does  not  apply  to  a 
photographic  or  other  depiction  of 
children  a:tually  engaging  in  sexual 
conduct.  Ai  landoning  the  Miller  stand- 
ard as  a  definition  of  child  pornog- 
raphy was  )redicated  upon  the  Court's 
recognitior  that  a  State  has  a  compel- 
ling interes  t  in  protecting  the  physical 
and  psychological  well-being  of 
minors.  Th ;  Court  held  that  child  por- 
nography constitutes  a  category  of 
material— 1  ke  obscenity— which  is  out- 
side the  pr  >tection  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Specifica  ly.  in  addition  to  eliminat- 
ing the  req  iirement  that  child  pornog- 
raphy stati  ites  comport  with  the  legal 
definition  jf  obscenity  as  enunciated 
in  the  casi  of  Miller.  I  am  removing 
the  comm(  rcial-purpose  limitation  of 
this  provision.  Utilization  of  the  appli- 
cable statijte.  18  U.S.C.  2252,  by  en- 
forcement bf f icials  has  been  limited  by 
the  fact  tiat  the  statute  covers  the 
distributioi  i  of  child  pornography  ma- 
terials only  for  commercial  purposes. 

However,  many  of  the  individuals 
who  distri  )ute  materials  covered  by 
the  statut  j  do  so  by  trade  or  ex- 
change. «n  hout  any  commercial  pur- 
pose. If  It  U.S.C.  2252  is  to  be  ren- 
dered mor  \  useful  as  a  prosecutorial 
vehicle,  thi  i  words  "for  the  purpose  of 
sale  or  dist  ribution  for  sale"  should  be 
deleted  frum  subsections  (a)(1)  and 
(aK2).  and  the  words  "for  sale"  should 
be  deleted  from  subsection  (a)(2)  fol- 
lowing the  words  'knowingly  sells  or 
distributes. "  Additionally  we  are  strik- 
ing the  "I  pecuniary  profit"  provision 
from  sectic  n  2253  of  title  18,  section  3. 

No  discission  of  this  amendment 
would  be  C(  tmplete  without  noting  how 
harmful  tl  e  use  of  children  in  porno- 
graphic mt  terials  is  to  the  physiologi- 
cal, emoti<  nal  and  mental  health  of 
the  child,  t  should  be  noted  that  be- 
cause the  child's  actions  are  reduced 
to  a  recon  ling,  there  is  a  permanent 
record  of  t  le  child's  participation  and 
the  harm  t  o  the  child  is  intensified  by 
circulation 

Accordin ',  to  one  study  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Ch  ild  Psychiatry,  sexually  ex- 
ploited Chi  dren  are  unable  to  develop 
healthy  a  fectionate  relationships  in 
later  life,  have  sexual  dysfunctions, 
and  tend  tj  become  sexual  abusers  as 
adults.  Antther  report  by  the  Illinois 
Legislative  Investigatory  Commission 
emphasize)  that  sexual  molestation  by 
adults  is  o:  ten  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chl  d  sexual  performances.  Jus- 
tice O'Con  ler,  in  her  concurring  opin- 


ion, summed  up  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  when  she  wrote  that: 

A  12-year-old  child  photographed  while 
masturbating  surely  suffers  the  same  psy- 
chological harm  whether  the  community 
labels  the  photograph  "edifying"  or  "taste- 
less". The  audience's  appreciation  of  the  de- 
piction is  simply  irrelevant  to  New  York's 
asserted  interest  in  protecting  children  from 
psychological,  emotional,  and  mental  harm. 

Mr.  President,  at  stake  is  the  emo- 
tional and  physical  health  of  minors. 
We  must  protect  our  children.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  29 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Protection 
Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  2252  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aKl)  by  striking  out. 
"for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  distribution  for 
sale,  any  obscene"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  out  "for 
the  purpose  of  sale  or  distribution  for  sale,  or 
knowingly  sells  or  distributes  for  sale,  any 
obscene"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sells, 
or  distributes  any". 

(b)  Section  2253  (3)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out, 
■for  pecuniary  profit". 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  30.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
individual  income  tax  rates  not  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

REPEAL  TAX  nn>EXING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  repealing  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  that  indexes  income  taxes 
to  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Eighteen  months  ago  I  voted  against 
that  tax  bill— the  only  Senate  Republi- 
can to  do  so.  At  the  time,  I  said  that  I 
supported  important  parts  of  the 
President's  package,  especially  the  in- 
centives it  gives  for  the  accumulation 
of  capital  that  we  need  to  regain  our 
economic  vigor  and  increase  our  pro- 
ductivity. 

But  In  the  end  I  urged  that  we  reject 
the  package  in  spite  of  its  merits.  My 
reason  was  its  dangerous,  even  reck- 
less, provision  to  index  the  tax  tables 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  provision  would  not  kick  in 
until  1985.  but  it  is  already  casting  a 
long,  cold  shadow.  The  experts  predict 
that  indexing  will  add  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  our  already  runaway  1985 
tax  deficit.  By  1990,  if  we  retain  the 
indexing  provision,  we  will  look  back 
nostalgically  at  the  "good  old  days"  of 


1983  when  we  had  a  deficit  of  "only" 
$200  billion— a  deficit  that  Senator 
Laxalt  has  called  a  little  terrifying. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Not  only  will  indexing  taxes  to  infla- 
tion contribute  to  the  deficit,  but  it 
will  also  plant  a  fatal  seed  in  the  inter- 
nal revenue  system.  It  institutionalizes 
inflation.  While  the  Nation's  current 
economic  troubles  have  tamed  infla- 
tion for  the  time  being,  we  have  not 
killed  the  beast. 

The  indexing  provision  is  designed 
to  correct  one  of  the  unfair  aspects  of 
our  graduated  income  tax  system- 
bracket  creep.  This  occurs  when  infla- 
tion-induced cost-of-living  wage  in- 
creases push  taxpayers  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  So  even  though  these  tax- 
payers have  not  had  an  increase  in 
real  buying  power,  the  Government 
still  takes  a  bigger  bite  out  of  their 
paycheclcs.  Indexing  would  end  that, 
but  in  ending  an  inequity  it  would  give 
rise  to  a  nightmare. 

In  theory,  an  indexing  provision 
sounds  fair.  Without  it.  Congress  can 
raise  taxes  without  having  to  face  the 
political  consequences  of  voting  for  a 
tax  increase.  In  fact,  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study  indicates  that, 
over  the  past  15  years,  overall  tax 
rates  have  been  roughly  equal  to  what 
they  would  have  been  under  indexing. 
But  rather  than  automatically  and  im- 
precisely cutting  across  the  board,  our 
tax  cuts  have  been  targeted  to  advance 
budgetary  policies  as  well  as  to  bal- 
ance inflation.  Indexing  would  elimi- 
nate that  flexibility. 

This  lack  of  flexibility  is  aggravated 
by  automatic  escalators  built  into 
many  expenditures.  Congress  has  in- 
dexed many  long-term  contracts,  mili- 
tary and  civil  service  salaries,  social  se- 
curity. Government  pensions,  and 
other  entitlements  to  the  imprecise 
and  always  increasing  Consumer  Price 
Index.  So  after  1985  we  will  have  an 
impossible  situation,  with  Government 
revenue  ratcheting  down  at  the  same 
time  these  built-in  cost-of-living  in- 
creases automatically  ratchet  up  Fed- 
eral outlays.  We  will  bind  future  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses  into  a  shrinking 
fiscal  straitjacket. 

Business  Week  has  written  that: 

Evidence  that  indexation  hurts  rather 
than  helps  the  price  level  is  becoming  so 
pervasive  as  to  cause  some  of  its  erstwhile 
proponents  to  change  their  minds.  .  .  . 
[Ilndexing  is  losing  its  support  among 
economists. 

I  hope  that  this  "pervasive"  evidence 
will  change  minds  in  Congress  and  in 
the  White  House  as  well. 

Indexing  taxes  to  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion was  not  President  Reagan's  idea. 
He  only  accepted  indexing  as  part  of 
the  compromise  tax  package.  1  urge 
the  President  to  cast  off  this  hairshirt. 
Otherwise  he  will  endanger   the  al- 


ready fragile  prospects  for  economic 
recovery. 

Because  we  need  the  flexibility,  be- 
cause we  may  well  need  the  revenue, 
and  because  we  cannot  afford  to  hide 
from  the  underlying  problems,  I  urge 
the  repeal  of  the  indexing  provisions 
of  the  1981  tax  biU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  30 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  Repeal  of  Indexation.— Subsection  (f) 
of  section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  adjustment*  in  tax  Ubles 
so  that  inflation  will  not  result  in  Ux  in- 
creases) is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Definition  or  Zero  Bracket 
Amount.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  63  of 
such  Code  (defining  zero  bracket  amount)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(d)  Zero  Bracket  Amount.— For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  'zero  bracket 
amount'  means— 

••(1)  $3,200  in  the  case  of— 

••(A)  a  joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2  (a)),  ^         ,  J.  ,j     , 

••(2)  $2,200,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  married  and  who  is  not  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  (as  so  defined),  .  J  1  ji 

■•(3)  $1,600  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return,  or 

•■(4)  zero  in  any  other  case.". 

(c)  Personal  Exemptions.— Section  151  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  allowance  of  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions),  as  amended 
by  section  104(c)  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  exemption 
amount"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■$1,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f). 

(d)  Return  Requirements.— 
(1)  Amendments  to  section  sou.— 

(A)  Clause  (i)  of  section  6012(aHlMA)  of 
such  Code,  as  amended  by  section  104(d)  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  sum  of  the  ex- 
emption amount  plus  the  zero  bracket 
amount  applicable  to  such  individual"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,300". 

(B)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  6012(aKl)(A)  of 
such  Code,  as  amended  by  section  104(d)  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  sum  of  the  ex- 
emption amount  plus  the  zero  bracket 
amount  applicable  to  such  individual"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,400". 

(C)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  6012(a)(1)(A)  of 
such  Code,  as  amended  by  section  104(d)  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  sum  of  twice 
the  exemption  amount  plus  the  zero  bracket 
amount  applicable  to  a  joint  return"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■$5,400". 

(D)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6012(a)  of 
such  Code,  as  amended  by  section  104(d)  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  exemption 
amount"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000". 

(E)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6012(a)  of 
such  Code,  as  amended  by  section  104(d)  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 


(2)  Amewbmdits  to  section  «oi3.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  6013(bX3)  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  exemption 
amount "  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •$1,000  ". 

(B)  by  striking  out  'twice  the  exemption 
amount"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 

°(e)  Efpktive  Datk.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  t» 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eageltoh): 
S.  35.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  More  Effective  Government, 
with  the  declared  objective  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  Government  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  of  restoring  public 
confidence  in  Government  at  all  levels; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

COMMISSION  ON  MORE  EFFECTIVE  GOVERNMBNT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  today  faces  chaUenges  as  broad 
and  as  deep  as  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory. Economic  recovery.  International 
strength  and  revitalization  of  our 
intergovernmental  system  are  issues 
that  will  test  the  very  fiber  of  our 
democratic  form  of  Government. 

Now  that  these  challenges  are  upon 
us,  however,  many  question  whether 
our  public  institutions  are  up  to  the 
tests.  Our  massive  bureaucracy  is  hide- 
bound and  inflexible  In  the  face  of 
changing  policy  needs.  Our  public 
management  systems  too  frequently 
reward  sloth  rather  than  personal  Im- 
tiative  and  dedication.  The  politics  of 
consensus  that  for  so  long  were  the 
halUnark  of  our  system  in  the  last  20 
years  have  unravelled  under  the  pres- 
sures of  Interest  group  politics  and 
partisan  bickering. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  mystery  why 
our  people  are  so  disillusioned  with 
Government  today;  why  public  confi- 
dence in  public  officials  is  so  low.  Yet 
if  we  are  to  help  this  coimtry  realize 
its  full  potential  as  is  our  duty  as 
elected  officials  we  must  make  a  con- 
scious effort  to  begin  to  restore  this 
public  confidence. 

We  need  to  develop  an  organization- 
al structure  that  Is  fluid  enough  to  ad- 
dress evolving  policy  problems  in  a 
timely  fashion.  We  should  seek  ways 
to  use  management  strategies  to 
reduce  waste  In  Government  and  to 
reward  the  work  of  dedicated  public 
employees.  We  must  renew  the  con- 
sensus approach  in  public  affairs  that 
gives  our  leadership  renewed  direction. 
The  legislation  that  Senator  Eagle- 
ton  and  I  are  introducing  today  will 
help  realize  these  goals.  Our  proposal 
will  create  a  bipartisan  Citizens'  Com- 
mission on  More  Effective  Govern- 
ment. Over  a  2-year  period  this  panel 
will  formulate  a  blueprint  for  improv- 
ing governmental  performance  at  the 
Federal    level    and    throughout    the 


Intergovernmental  system.  The  18- 
member  group  will  consist  of  distin- 
guished Americans  from  government 
and  from  private  life  who  will  bring  to 
the  discussion  the  breadth  of  experi- 
ence and  good  commonsense  that  we 
need  to  confront  these  major  govern- 
mental issues. 

At  the  end  of  Its  work  the  Commis- 
sion will  direct  its  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  for 
consideration  and  action.  The  legisla- 
tion stipulates  that  after  the  Commis- 
sion ceases  to  exist  a  skeletal  staff 
from  the  Commission  shall  work  with 
the  Office  of  Bftanagement  and  Budget 
to  encoxirage  implementation  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  will  play  a 
role  In  monitoring  the  effect  of  the 
Commission's  work. 

This  legislation  is  modeled  after  the 
very  successful  Hoover  Conamissions 
of  the  1940's  and  1950s.  Like  these 
earlier  efforts,  our  Citizens'  Commis- 
sion will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  de- 
veloping the  coalition  of  public  sup- 
port needed  for  the  acceptance  of 
meaningful  change. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  growing  sup- 
port for  such  a  sweeping  review  of  gov- 
ernmental organization  and  manage- 
ment. In  the  House  of  Representatives 
last   year   Congressman   Boiling   had 
over  100  cosponsors  for  his  version  of 
the  bill.  In  the  Senate  we  passed  the 
bill  on  I>ecember  7.  1981.  with  a  bipar- 
tisan vote  of  79  to  4.  During  Senate 
consideration  of  the  proposal  we  re- 
ceived strong  statements  of  support 
from    President    Reagan    and    from 
groups    as    diverse    in    interest    as 
Common  Cause  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  Several  of 
the   major   intergovernmental   public 
interest  groups  vocally  backed  our  pro- 
posal.  Unfortunately   the   legislation 
did  not  receive  full  consideration  In 
the  House  and  the  bill  was  not  en- 
acted. 

Clearly,  however,  the  support  for 
this  commonsense  approach  is  broad 
and,  I  think,  sustained.  The  commis- 
sion concept  is  one  I  have  supported 
for  many  years.  But  at  no  time  have  I 
felt  any  stronger  than  I  do  now  that 
this  Commission  is  needed. 

I  commend  my  coUeague  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  Eagleton,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  area.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  to  move  the  legisla- 
tion through  our  committee  and 
through  the  Senate. 

Nearly  30  years  have  passed  smce 
the  last  review  of  Government  of  this 
magnitude.  Another  such  effort  in  the 
next  2  years  will  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  generating  citizen  involvement 
in  Government  and  developing  the 
consensus  among  our  leadership  that 
will  help  to  revitalize  aU  of  our  public 
institutions.*  ' 


KIR 
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■.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Hol- 

Mr.     Randolph.     Mr. 

Mr.     Sasser,     Mr. 

Mr.  Melcheh.  Mr.  Hud- 

Mr.    ZoRiRSKY,    Mr. 

_.  and  Mr.  Glenn): 

_  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 

„  of  tax  on  interest  and  di- 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

\f  ITHHOLDING  OF  TAX  CM  IlfTEREST 
AMD  DIVIDENDS 

Mr.   President,   I  am 

intrt)ducing  legislation  to  repeal 

withholding   on   divi- 

interest  that  was  passed  last 

part  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 

R^ponsibility    Act    (TEPRA). 

for  eliminating  this  new 

abiindantly  clear. 

foremost,  the  imposition 
tax  on  interest  and 
will  act  as  a  disincentive  to 
investment  at  a  time  when 
_    Government   should   be 
ything  within  its  power  to 
savings  and  investment.  In 
are  sending  the  American 
wrong  signal.  We  will  be 
people  away  from  corporate 
jbonds.    and    other    savings 
_j.  Further,  we  will  be  low- 
real  rate  of  return  on  some 
by  denying  investors  the 
withheld  funds.  It  has  been  esti- 
upwards  of  $3  billion  in 
investors'  earnings  other- 
through    reinvestment 
will  be  lost  to  the 
cajsital  market.  This  is  money 
go  to  finance  home  mort- 
creation.  or  capital  forma- 


will  also  have  a  serious 
our  financial  institutions, 
now  design  and  put  into 
withholding  systems  to  deal 
'  ast  array  of  investment  and 
services    they    provide    the 
Eim  not  merely  speaking  of 
developing  a  computer  pro- 
fictually  compute  the  with- 
<pne  must  also  take  into  con- 
the  time  and  effort  involved 
employees   to  effectively 
customer  questions  involving 
withholding  system,  not  to 
the    need    to    communicate 
customers    how    the    new 
11  affect  them.  Citibank  has 
that     the     administrative 
vithholding  for  the  private 
be  at  least  $1.5  billion  per 
probably    more.    Further, 
of    necessity    would    be 
to  depositors  and  investors 
of   lower   interest   pay- 
dividends,  extra  service 
4nd  so  forth. 

caimot  ignore  the  devastat- 

withholding  will  have  on 

y  and  lower  income  families. 

Department    has    at- 

get  around  this  problem  by 


f  >rm 


Treisury 
o 


proposing  regulations  that  exempt 
older  Americans  and  others  who 
expect  to  have  Uttle  tax  liabUity.  Yet. 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  by  plac- 
ing the  burden  on  the  individual  to 
exempt  himself  from  withholding,  the 
tax  brings  many  elderly  people  into 
the  taxpaying  system  who  have  been 
out  of  it  for  years.  Every  time  he 
opens  up  a  savings  account,  buys  a 
piece  of  stock,  or  puts  money  Into  a 
money  market  fund,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  get  and  complete  an  addi- 
tional form.  Thus,  this  tax  would  not 
only  put  an  impossible  recordkeeping 
burden  on  financial  institutions,  but 
also  on  the  average  citizen.  It  is  for 
this  reason  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  (AARP)  worked  to 
try  to  defeat  this  provision  last 
summer. 

Finally,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
convincing  arguments  against  the 
withholding  involves  the  supposed  rev- 
enue gains  from  implementing  the 
program.  According  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  first  year's  revenue 
gain  comes  from  nothing  more  than 
acceleration  of  payments.  In  the  origi- 
nal projections  this  amounted  to  fully 
$3  billion  of  the  projected  $4.3  billion 
in  revenue  gains.  It  would  appear  that 
the  administrative  costs  required  to 
implement  the  program  would  far  out- 
weigh the  real  revenue  gain  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
support  the  repeal  of  this  unwise  law. 
In  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  small  per- 
centage of  taxpayers  who  fail  to 
report  their  interest  and  dividend 
income.  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  would  penalize  the  nearly 
90  percent  of  American  taxpayers  who 
have  honestly  paid  their  taxes  all 
along.  It  seems  abundantly  clear  that 
the  enactment  of  the  10-percent  with- 
holding provision  was  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Boren  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirements on  withholding  of  interest 
and  dividend  payments,  due  to  go  into 
effect  on  July  1.  It  is  appropriate  that 
this  legislation  be  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  business  of  the  new  Con- 
gress because  this  is  an  issue  that 
should  be  dealt  with  immediately. 

Last  summer  when  I  cosponsored 
the  Kasten-Hollings  amendment  to 
strike  the  withholding  provision  from 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Pascal  Responsibil- 
ity Act,  our  margin  of  defeat  was  47  to 
50. 1  carmot  help  but  believe  that  since 
that  time  Senators  have  had  a  chance 
to  reflect  on  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences that  the  withholding  require- 
ments will  have  on  individual  taxpay- 
ers and  that  many  have  concluded 
that  our  action  was  ill-advised. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion was  to  increase  compliance  with 


the  tax  on  interest  and  dividends, 
thereby  increasing  revenues  by  an  esti- 
mated $1.3  billion.  It  seemed  to  me 
then  and  it  seems  to  me  now.  however, 
that  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  law 
far  outweigh  any  benefits  that  may- 
or may  not — accrue  to  the  Treasury, 
and  my  mail  confirms  that  judgment 
overwhelmingly. 

Many  taxpayers  need  the  use  of  this 
income  during  the  year  and  have 
plaimed  their  finances  around  the 
payments.  A  woman  from  Hot  Springs 
Village,  Ark.,  wrote  to  say: 

I  have  been  admonished  to  put  all  my  life 
earnings  into  banks  and  savings  and  to  just 
live  off  that  interest  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  since  my  retirement  In  1976. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  Is  a  lawyer  pro- 
vides another  example: 

Clients  have  deposited  with  me  what  we 
consider  to  be  ample  funds  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  on  mortgages  as  far  away  as 
1993.  We  have  made  commitments  for  these 
funds.  It  requires  all  of  the  interest  and 
principal  to  meet  these  commitments. 
Under  our  argeement  the  client  pays  the 
income  tax  on  the  earned  Interest  during 
the  regular  course  of  business  at  tax  paying 
time.  What  this  legislation  is  doing  is  de- 
priving us  of  f'jnds  necessary  to  pay  this  In- 
terest on  mortgages  at  a  time  when  we  have 
to  have  the  funds. 

Many  other  constituents  who  are 
just  barely  scraping  by— some  with 
heavy  medical  expenses— tell  me  that 
they  depend  on  their  interest  pay- 
ments for  groceries  and  utilities.  Since 
overwithholding  is  very  common  in 
certain  income  ranges,  these  people 
will  be  deprived  of  much-needed 
income  which  would  not  in  any  case  go 
toward  their  tax  liability  under  the 
law. 

Moreover,  taxpayers  who  have 
worked  hard  to  accumulate  some  sav- 
ings will  be  deprived  of  income  result- 
ing from  the  compounding  of  interest 
and  reinvestment  of  dividends. 

One  of  the  causes  of  poor  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity in  recent  years  is  our  low  na- 
tional rate  of  savings,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  in  many  instances  the  withhold- 
ing rule  may  encourage  people  to 
spend  rather  than  save. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remind 
ourselves  that  it  is  not  just  the  well  to 
do  who  have  savings  and  dividends. 
One  of  my  constituents  writes: 

I  don't  think  it  is  right  that  they  will  take 
10  percent  of  our  savings  on  our  interest.  I 
don't  have  much  but  it  is  mine  and  I  worked 
for  it.  I  am  81  years  old  and  when  I  was 
coming  up  I  worked  for  25  cents  a  day  and 
sometimes  I  got  50  cents  a  day.  It  taltes  a  lot 
more  to  live  now.  At  my  age  I  could  not  get 
a  Job.  I  thought  in  my  older  years  with  what 
I  have  I  could  live  a  little  better  *  •  * 

Even  those  taxpayers  who  are 
exempt  from  the  withholding  require- 
ments must  go  to  the  trouble  of  filing 
for  that  exemption.  My  State  has  a 
high  percentage  of  elderly  residents, 
and  many  of  them,  especially  those  in 
rural  areas,  have  great  difficulty  In 


getting   around.   A   constituent   from 
Hot  Springs  points  out: 

To  apply  for  an  exemption.  I  have  to  fUl 
out  and  file  a  government  form  with  each  fi- 
nancial institution  where  I  have  an  account. 
Fortunately.  I'm  physically  able  to  do  so. 
but  many  of  my  friends  are  not.  Does  this 
mean  that  they'll  lose  the  use  of  10  percent 
of  their  earnings  on  Interest  and  dividends? 
Many  retired  people  depend  on  this  money 
for  their  day  to  day  expenses  for  food,  medi- 
cal bills  and  housing. 

In  addition,  some  citizens,  especially 
the  older  ones,  simply  have  trouble 
understanding  the  new  law— who  is 
exempt,  what  the  effects  will  be  on  a 
family  budget,  how  to  file  for  an  ex- 
emption, what  savings  alternatives  are 
available,  and  so  forth.  Many  of  those 
who  do  not  file  a  waiver  wiU  have  to 
file  an  income  tax  form  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  to  secure  their 
refund  for  taxes  not  due.  These  conse- 
quences are  clearly  not  in  accordance 
with  tax  simplification  efforts. 

A  common  theme  in  my  mail  has 
been  an  indignant  protest  that  those 
who  have  always  paid  all  their  taxes 
should  not  be  penalized  because  some 
citizens  have  cheated  Uncle  Sam.  De- 
positors and  bankers  alike  feel  that 
improved  reporting  requirements  are 
sufficient  and  that  the  IRS  could  in- 
crease compliance  without  resorting  to 
withholding  on  all  accounts. 

A  final  point  I  would  like  to  make 
concerns  the  paperwork  burden  on  fi- 
nancial institutions— particularly  the 
small  banks  and  S&L's.  Lawmakers 
and  regulation  writers  should  try  to 
remember  that  most  of  these  institu- 
tions simply  do  not  have  the  staffs  and 
computers  to  handle  the  enormous  pa- 
perwork demands  which  have  been  im- 
posed by  Washington  in  recent  years, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  new  law 
have  added  one  more  straw  to  the 
camel's  back. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  hope  that  we 
will  move  quickly  to  reverse  our  action 
on  the  additional  withholding  of 
income  before  any  more  harm  is  done. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Stevens.   Mr.   Packwood. 
and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  47.  A  bill  to  improve  the  interna- 
tional ocean  commerce  transportation 
system  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introductlng  a  bill  today  to  revise  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  to  modernize 
U.S.  regulation  of  International  liner 
shipping.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
develop  an  efficient  ocean  transporta- 
tion system  through  commercial 
means.  It  accomplishes  this  purpose  In 
two  ways:  First,  the  bill  strengthens 
the  conference  system  as  a  method  of 
insuring  stability  in  the  trade  by  rein- 
sUtlng  the  antitrust  immunity  origi- 
nally provided  by  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916;  and  second,  it  simplifies  the  Fed- 


eral   Maritime    Commission's   reg^jla- 
tory  role  by  providing  a  swift  and  pre- 
dictable review  process  for  conference 
agreements.     This     new     regulatory 
framework  will  benefit  substantially 
both  ocean  liner  carriers  and  the  users 
of  their  services,  our  exporters  and  im- 
porters. ,  , 
This  bill  is  the  product  of  several 
years  of  intensive  work  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  In  the  96th 
Congress   the   Senate   passed   unam- 
mously  legislation  similar  in  intent  to 
this  bill.   In  the  97th  Congress  the 
House  passed  legislation  very  simUar 
to  the  bin  I  am  introducing.  The  blU  I 
am  Introducing  today  is  similar  to  that 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
in  the  97th  Congress,  but  with  the  ad- 
dition of  technical  changes  which  we 
learned,  by  working  with  the  Members 
of  the  House,  improve  this  legislation. 
My  objective  Is  to  produce  the  best 
possible  bill,  because  this  is  potentially 
the  most  significant  maritime  legisla- 
tion in  decades. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  dlstm- 
gulshed  coUeague.  Senator  Stevens. 
for  the  assistance  he  has  given  me. 
Hearings  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  are  scheduled  for  the 
first  week  in  February.  Those  hearings 
win  include  those  who  have  opposed 
similar  legislation  In  the  past  as  well 
as  those  who  have  supported  It.  I  am 
receptive  to  comments  from  U.S.  and 
foreign  maritime  Interests  and  from 
our  Importers  and  exporters. 

The  1916  Shipping  Act  has  two  basic 
purposes,  both  of  which  this  bill  re- 
tains. First,  it  grants  antitrust  Immu- 
nity for  international  liner  conference 
agreements  through  which  liner  ship- 
ping operators  may  collectively  estab- 
lish rates  and  joint  services.  Second,  it 
requires  liner  operators  to  conform  to 
common  carrier  responsibilities  by 
publishing  tariffs  that  establish  rates 
and  services  available  to  all  shippers 
without  unjust  discrimination.  The 
1983  act  would  therefore  track  the 
1916  act  in  its  broad  purposes. 

Because  of  a  series  of  judicial  Inter- 
pretations of  the  1916  act  over  the 
past  15  years,  the  protection  from  the 
antitrust  laws  under  that  act  have  di- 
minished dramatically.  The  scope  of 
the  antitrust  Immunity  has  narrowed 
and  become  tenuous.  Antitrust  analy- 
sis has  also  been  Injected  directly  Into 
the  standards  used  under  the  act  to 
approve  or  disapprove  agreements. 
Carriers  have  been  suspended  uncer- 
tainly between  supposed  antitrust  Im- 
munity by  statute  and  enormous  anti- 
trust exposure  In  fact.  They  have  been 
required  to  prove  that  their  actions 
would  not  violate  the  antitrust  laws  In 
order  to  obtain  antitrust  Immunity. 
They  have  been  discouraged  from  co- 
operating to  achieve  operating  effi- 
ciencies under  the  same  law  Congress 
designed  to  encourage  such  activities. 

This    situation    has    produced    two 
harmful  effects  on  the  Industry.  First, 


PMC  regulation  has  become  fraught 
with  uncertainty  and  delay,  which  pre- 
vents carriers  from  earning  out  their 
business  plans  promptly.  Some  pro- 
ceedings have  taken  years  to  resolve. 
Conflicting  views  expressed  by  various 
executive  branch  agencies  about  ac- 
ceptable conference  practices,  as  well 
as  shifting  decisions  by  the  PMC  and 
the    courts,    have    created    confusion 
over  the  responsibilities  of  the  confer- 
ences and  the  Government's  regula- 
tion of  conference  activities.  Second, 
carriers  have  been  subject  to  multiple 
jeopardy  for  the  same  activities,  be- 
cause they  face  the  prospect  of  civil 
penalties,  reparation  awards,  and  can- 
cellation of  their  agreement,  all  under 
the  Shipping  Act.  as  well  as  criminal 
sanctions  and  treble  damages  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  Our  own  carriers 
are  most  directly  and  fully  exposed  In 
this  manner,  although  foreign  carriers 
are  not. 

We  need  a  new  statutory  framework, 
establishing  a  new  regulatory  phi- 
losphy.  to  aUow  shippers  and  carriers 
to  conduct  international  trade  in  a 
stable,  efficient,  and  fair  manner.  It 
must  place  a  new  emphasis  on  harmo- 
nizing U.S.  policies  and  practices  with 
those  of  our  trading  partners  and  on 
removing  the  handicaps  which  our 
laws  Impose  on  our  own  carriers.  Do- 
mestic rules  of  competition  work  at 
home  and  fully  justify  recent  deregu- 
latory  approaches;  they  have  proven, 
however,  not  to  work  In  international 
liner  shipping. 

The  Shipping  Act  of  1983  addresses 
the  principle  difficulties  facing  carrier 
conferences  under  the  1916  act.  First, 
it  clarifies  the  scope  of  the  antitrust 
Immunity  first  granted  by  Congress  In 
1916  to  conferences  of  carriers  for  the 
same  basic  activities  as  were  author- 
ized by  the  1916  act.  Second,  all  pro- 
hibited acts  are  subject  to  stiff  penal- 
ties under  the  new  bill,  without  simul- 
taneous llabUlty  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  Third,  carriers  may  implement 
their  agreements  with  minimal  prior 
scrutiny.   By   eliminating   the   vague 
standards  and  the  Svenska  test,  carri- 
ers wlU  be  able  to  "rationalize "  their 
services  by  coordinating  the  supply  of 
vessel    capacity    and    the    volume    of 
cargo  in  a  way  that  reduces  per  unit 
costs  of  transportation  without  waste- 
ful delays.  Fourth,  conferences  may 
offer  intermodal  through   rates   and 
services.  These  four  elements  of  this 
bill  are  essential  to  foster  an  efficient 
and     modem     ocean     transportation 
system  and.  alone,  warrant  substantial 
revision  of  the  1916  act. 

I  am  proud  to  say.  however,  that  this 
is  not  just  a  carrier  bill;  it  is  also  de- 
signed to  protect  the  consumer  of 
shipping  services.  Fortunately.  U.S. 
shippers,  both  exporters  and  Import- 
ers, were  very  active  and  effective  in 
insuring  that  a  well-rounded  approach 
was  taken  in  formulating  this  bill. 
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The  provisions  of  the  1916  act  pro- 
tect shipp<  rs;  they  also  protect  inde- 
pendent, nonconference  carriers 
which,  by  i  ireserving  effective  outsider 
competitioi  u  is  another  indirect  way  of 
protecting  shippers.  This  bill  retains 
virtually  a.  I  of  these  protections  from 
the  1916  act.  Conferences  must  have 
open  mem  )ership  and  cannot  impose 
exit  penal  ies  on  their  members,  so 
there  can  I  e  no  closed  cartels.  Carriers 
may  not  xa  e  deferred  rebates,  fighting 
ships,  or  ei  igage  in  predatory  practices 
that  woulc  stifle  nonconference  com- 
petition. C  irriers  have  a  common  car- 
rier obligation  not  to  unjustly  dis- 
criminate against  shippers,  not  to 
rebate,  anl  not  to  retaliate  against 
shippers  for  using  another  carrier.  Un- 
filed agreonents  are  prohibited  and 
subject  to  Stiff  penalties.  This  array  of 
protections,  not  granted  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  is  bedrock  to  our  maritime 
regulatory  approach  here.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  recodifies  these 
and  other  protections  for  those  who 
use  the  car  riers  and  conferences. 

The  Unil  ed  States  risks  further  iso- 
lation f ron  the  rest  of  the  world  if  it 
fails  to  act  on  this  bill.  Imposing  our 
antitrust  p  >licies  in  a  marketplace  tra- 
ditionally ree  from  such  constraints 
further  isclates  our  Nation  from  our 
trading  patners.  Without  the  ability 
to  address  ^hese  problems  commercial- 
ly, that  is.  without  this  legislation,  the 
United  Sta  ;es  will  be  left  out  of  the  bi- 
lateral anl  multilateral  approaches 
being  imdertaken  right  now  by  our 
trading  pai  tners.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion, marl  et  shares  may  be  deter- 
mined by  Government  fiat,  without 
any  servic«  of  price  competition.  With 
this  legislation,  however,  market 
shares  will  more  likely  be  determined 
by  the  fort  es  of  the  market. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
world  tha  .  at  least  in  international 
shipping.  1  he  United  States  is  working 
to  stem  t  le  tide  that  is  taking  the 
world  ever  closer  to  total  regulation  of 
commercia  enterprise  by  governmen- 
tal decrees  and  intergovernmental 
agreement ;.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
of  my  dist  nguished  colleagues  wishes 
to  allow  tl  is  to  happen  when  we.  the 
largest  tnding  Nation  in  the  world. 
can  decide  to  take  a  stand:  America  be- 
lieves in  air  trade  and  competition 
and  in  co  nity  and  smooth  relations 
with  our  ntemational  trading  part- 
ners. Thi2  legislation  will  give  the 
world  this  nessage.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  47,  a 
bill  to  ref}nn  the  regulation  by  the 
United  St  ites  of  international  ocean 
shipping.  1  lS  the  incoming  chairman  of 
the  Merclant  Marine  Subcommittee 
of  the  Sen  ite  Commerce  Committee.  I 
want  to  advise  the  Senate  that  this 
legislation  will  receive  my  highest  pri- 
ority. 

I  look  f o  -ward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Slaoe  I  Norton  and  Senator  Daniel 


iHOTm  to  achieve  final  passage  of  this 
critical  measure.  We  have  already 
scheduled  a  hearing  to  be  held  next 
week.  February  2.  and  will  move  the 
bill  out  of  committee  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  have  an  excellent  base  on  which 
to  work  due  to  last  year's  initiatives  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  I  am 
eager  to  see  that  process  move  to  suc- 
cessful completion. 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  excellent  progress  made  in 
pursuing  the  reform  of  regulation  of 
international  ocean  liner  shipping  last 
Congress,  the  fight  is  not  yet  over.  It 
should  be  indicative  of  the  high  priori- 
ty which  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee places  on  this  bill  that  it  is  in- 
troduced on  the  first  day  of  the  98th 
Congress,  it  is  sponsored  by  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  is  scheduled 
for  the  committee's  first  legislative 
hearing  on  February  2.  and  will  very 
likely  be  the  first  piece  of  legislation 
which  the  committee  reports  out. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Stevens,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Gorton,  who  led  the  fight  for  this  leg- 
islation last  year  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  critical  role,  and  with  Senator 
Inouye.  whose  expertise  and  experi- 
ence in  the  maritime  area  will  contin- 
ue to  be  essential  to  our  collective 
effort  to  obtain  final  passage  into  law 
of  this  long-awaited  reform.* 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  maritime  regulatory 
reform  legislation  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today.  I  wish  to  urge  expedi- 
tious action  by  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  its  enactment  is 
urgsnt:  and  the  issues  involved  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  in  exten- 
sive hearings  by  the  Senate  over  the 
last  4  years. 

If  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  is  to  once 
again  regain  its  place  of  leadership,  we 
must  begin  by  insuring  that  it  can 
compete  freely  and  equally  for  cargo 
which  moves  in  our  own  trades.  This 
legislation  will  help  accomplish  that 
objective.* 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MxTRKowsKi.  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  NiCKLES.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Hatch.     Mr.     Andrews.     Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Baker): 
S.  49.  A  bill  to  reopen  hunting  and 
trapping  lands  in  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Engery   and   Natural   Re- 
souces. 

ALASKAN  HUMTING  AMD  TRAFPIKC  LANDS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  reintroducing  a  bill  designed  to 
reopen  to  hunting  and  trapping  lands 
that  were  closed  by  the  Alaska  Nation- 
al Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1980.  The  bill  recognizes  the  rights 
and  interests  of  sportsmen  and  will 
rectify  the  inequities  created  by  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act.  This  legislation  is  of 


critical  importance  to  Alaska,  and  I  am 
pleased  by  the  broad  national  support 
we  are  receiving  from  hunting  and 
wildlife  conservation  organizations. 

A  prime  example  of  this  support  is 
the  endorsement  through  a  resolution 
by  the  International  Federation  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  perhaps 
the  most  representative  organization 
in  the  world  for  professional  fish  and 
game  managers.  I  am  further  encour- 
aged by  the  interest  demonstrated  by 
my  colleagues,  especially  those  who 
worked  with  me  on  this  issue  in  1980. 
At  that  time,  significant  areas  of 
Alaska  were  closed  to  hunting  due  to 
pressures  by  interest  groups  opposing 
oil.  gas  and  other  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  State.  In  fact,  a  similar 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  1980  but  was  not  included  in  the 
final  compromise  legislation  due  to  en- 
tanglement with  other  Alaska  lands 
bill  issues. 

The  Alaska  Lands  Act  added  43  mil- 
lion acres  of  new  national  parks  and 
monuments  to  the  7.5  million  acres  of 
parks  that  existed  in  Alaska  prior  to 
1980;  24.6  million  acres  of  these  new 
parks  are  closed  to  recreational  hunt- 
ing. These  closed  lands  are  roughly 
equal  in  size  to  the  entire  State  of  In- 
diana or  New  York,  and  represent 
more  land  closed  to  hunting  than  that 
of  the  lower  48  States  combined.  This 
limitation  on  hunting  is  without  justi- 
fication. The  opening  of  a  portion  of 
these  lands  to  hunting  does  not 
threaten  the  environment,  wildlife 
populations,  or  the  use  of  the  parks  by 
nonhunters. 

The  use  of  a  portion  of  the  parks  by 
hunters  will  not  interfere  with  the  use 
of  the  parks  by  nonhunters.  The  two 
groups  usually  use  different  areas  of 
the  parks,  and  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  Nonhunting  visitation  occurs 
chiefly  in  June.  July  and  August,  and 
is  centered  In  the  more  popular  tourist 
areas.  Most  hunting  does  not  begin 
until  September,  and  takes  place  in 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  parks. 
The  bill  only  reopens  these  more 
remote  areas.  Finally,  it  must  be  noted 
that  these  lands  are  currently  being 
shared  by  both  nonhunters  and  hun- 
ters. Subsistence  hunting  is  still  al- 
lowed on  these  lands  under  the  1980 
act.  Clearly,  the  parks  are  capable  of 
being  enjoyed  by  both  hunters  and 
nonhunters. 

This  measure  will  insure  balanced 
management  of  wildlife,  and  avoid  in- 
ordinate hunting  pressures  in  certain 
regions  due  to  arbitrary  lines  drawn  in 
the  Alaska  lands  bill.  Wildlife  popula- 
tions would  continue  to  be  imder  the 
protection  of  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game,  which  is  recognized 
worldwide  as  a  model  of  effective  wild- 
life management.  This  department 
feels  it  can  be  more  effective  if  the 
Alaska  lands  bill  is  modified  to  respect 
traditional  hunting  and  land  use  pat- 
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terns.  Our  amendment  will  insure  that 
hunting  areas  are  distinguished  by 
drainages  and  local  geological  distinc- 
tions. ,  „.  ... 
Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  outdoors  know  hunters  and  hunt- 
ing organizations  are  very  concerned 
about  the  environment.  They  contrib- 
ute millions  of  dollars  a  year  toward 
environmental  causes,  and  have  a  deep 
appreciation  for  the  lands  they  hunt. 
These  lands  have  historically  been 
prime  hunting  grounds  without  nega- 
tive impact  upon  wUdlife  populations 
and  habitat  or  other  resource  values. 

This  bill  seeks  the  reclassification  of 
12  million  acres  from  national  park  to 
national  park  preserve.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  a  national  park  and  a 
national  park  preserve  is  that  hunting 
is  allowed  in  a  preserve.  The  bill  would 
not  change  the  land  management,  nor 
allow  any  new  mineral  or  oU  develop- 
ment. What  the  bill  does  do  is  rectify 
the  injustice  done  to  hunters  when 
the  lands  were  closed  to  them  in  1980. 
Thousands  of  visitors  travel  to 
Alaska  each  year  to  experience  the 
challenge  of  big  game  hunts.  'Thou- 
sands more  in  the  State  have  histori- 
cally hunted  these  areas.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  hunting 
and  conservation  groups  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion through  the  wildlife  legislative 
funds.  ^  ^         . 

This  bill  was  introduced  last  term  to 
make  Members  of  the  Senate  aware  of 
this  problem.  Now  this  problem  must 
be  dealt  with.  The  Federal  parks  are 
designed  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. But  one  small  group  of  nonhunt- 
ing visitors  has  been  given  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  multimillion  acre  areas 
while  thousands  of  sportsmen  are 
being  denied  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
these  vast  lands.  Opening  these  lands 
to  hunting  does  not  harm  the  land  or 
its  use  by  anyone,  but  it  does  recognize 
the  interest  of  this  Nation's  sports- 
men. The  Alaskan  lands  are  large 
enough  to  be  shared  by  all.  and  now  it 
is  time  to  open  these  parks  to  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  joining  my  colleague  from  Alaska. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens,  in  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Land  Act  of  1980.  The 
"Alaskan  Lands  act"  passed  in  the 
96th  Congress  and  we  have  had  almost 
2  years  of  experience  with  the  statute. 
I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
when  this  body  considered  the  act.  but 
as  an  Alaskan.  I  remember  vividly  the 
heated  debate  over  this  issue.  Many  of 
the  Members  will  recall  the  unusual 
legislative  process  by  which  this  bill 
became  law. 

One  of  the  issues  that  was  largely 
overlooked  and  was  not  considered  in  a 
realistic  perspective,  was  the  issue  of 
sports  hunting.  Sports  hunting  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  valuable  tool  of  wUdlife 
management  employed  and  recognized 


by  both  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  which  recently  passed  the  VS. 
Senate  by  dropping  certain  language 
in  the  act.  recognized  that  sports 
hunting  should  not  be  cast  in  a  dark 
"Kht.  ^  ^     ^,  „ 

The  Alaskan  Lands  Act  substantially 
reduced  hunting  opportunities  in  the 
Stateof  Alaska.  I  do  not  beUeve  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  intended  such  action. 
When  the  D-2  legislation  was  consid- 
ered the  sports  hunting  issue  became  a 
victim  of  trying  to  solve  a  much  bigger 
question.  The  Alaska  Lands  Act  cre- 
ated approximately  26  miUIon  acres  of 
national  parks  and  19  mUlion  acres  of 
park  preserves  in  Alaska.  Those  are  in 
addition  to  the  7.8  million  acres  of 
parks  that  already  were  present  in  the 
State  prior  to  the  act.  To  put  this  in 
perspective,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  1.8  million  acres  of  land  are 
privately  owned.  In  contrast.  76  mil- 
lion acres  of  Alaska  are  designated  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges,  or  which  18.5 
miUion  acres  Is  classified  as  wUdemess. 
Twenty  miUion  acres  in  southcentral 
and    southeast    Alaska    are    national 
forest  lands.  Twenty-six  rivers  criss- 
crossing Alaska  are  designated  as  wild 
and  scenic   rivers.   Eventually,   when 
land  conveyances  are  completed,  and 
this  process  wUl  take  over  10  years, 
the  Natives  of  Alaska  will  have  44  mil- 
lion acres  as  part  of  the  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  which  passed  in  1959 
and  directed  that  the  approximately 
104  million  acres  become  State  lands. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-one  million 
acres  were  placed  in  protective  land 
status  as  a  result  of  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
of  1980.  The  figure  does  not  include 
the  lands  controUed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  protected  by 
the  Federal  Land  Management  Policy 

Act. 

The  only  difference  between  a  park 
and  park  preserve  is  that  sports  hunt- 
ing is  permitted  in  a  park  preserve,  l^t 
me  put  this  situation  in  context.  No 
new  mining  areas  or  new  roads  would 
be  authorized  as  a  result  of  our  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  management  of 
the  lands  would  remain  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  priorities  for  the  areas  would 
remain  the  same.  This  is  to  protect  the 
areas  for  our  generations  yet  to  come. 

It  is  not  the  situation  that  no  hunt- 
ing Is  allowed  In  the  new  parks.  The 
Lands  Act  permitted  subsistence  hunt- 
ing in  the  newly  created  parks  and 
hunting  is  occurring.  WUdlife  manage- 
ment Is  a  complex  and  detailed  respon- 
sibility that  is  best  handled  on  the 
local  level  through  the  Stote's  depart- 
ment of  fish  and  game.  Our  legislation 
will  help  resolve  some  of  the  areas  of 
confusion  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  SUte  government  for 
wUdllfe  management.  Our  blU  would 
return  only  the  management  of  wUd- 


llfe to  the  State  of  Alaska  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  park  preserves. 

Park  superintendents  now  report 
that  they  are  unable  with  the  limits 
on  budget  and  personnel  to  effectively 
manage  the  vast  areas  created  by  the 
Lands  Act.  Poaching  does  occur  on 
those  lands.  Part  of  this  Is  happening 
because  people  are  unaware  they  are 
in  the  new  areas  and  in  part  because 
many  of  the  areas  precluded  from 
sports  hunting  by  the  act  were  some  of 
the  best  hunting  in  the  State  or  the 
Nation.  I  am  not  condoning  these  ac- 
tions but  raising  It  as  an  Ulustration 
that  by  restoring  the  State  manage- 
ment of  wildlife.  Federal  resources 
could  be  better  aUocated  to  the  chores 
that  must  be  done  to  Implement  the 
Lands  Act. 

The  amendment  I  am  seeking  with 
my  coUeagues  from  Alaska  are  specifi- 
cally sports  hunting  amendments.  We 
are  not  seeking  additional  changes  to 
Alaskan  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act.  This  is  an  issue  which 
the  Senate  should  consider  on  Its 
merits,  not  one  burdened  with  other 
major  issues  and  land  use  tradeoffs. 

The  amendments  we  are  introducing 
today  do  not  seek  to  open  any  of  the 
park  areas  that  were  designated  prior 
to  the  Lands  Act.  The  areas  we  are  ad- 
dressing are  areas  which  some  Mem- 
bers wlU  recognize  the  names.  The 
areas  that  we  seek  to  modify  from  the 
current  park  status  to  become  a  park 
preserve  are:  Lake  Clark  National 
Park  and  Park  Preserve,  Denali  Na- 
tional Park  and  Park  Preserve.  Wran- 
gell-St.  EUas  Park  and  Park  Preserve. 
Gates  of  the  Arctic  National  Park  and 
Park  Preserve.  Glacier  Bay  National 
Park  (expansion).  Aniakchak  National 
Park  and  Preserve,  and  the  Kenai 
Fjords  National  Park. 

Again.  I  state  that  the  amendments 
we  are  seeking  are  limited  and  specifi- 
cally targeted  to  opening  areas  to 
sports  hunting.  We  are  not  changing 
land  management  or  land  manage- 
ment agencies.  The  National  Park 
Service  vrtU  stUl  be  In  charge  of  the 
areas.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  this  bUl 
wUl  provide  members  to  express  their 
commitment  to  sports  hunting  and  the 
rights  of  sportsmen  In  this  country. 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  50.  A  bUl  to  provide  access  to 
trade   remedies  to  smaU   businesses, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SUALL  BUSINESS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
RKMEDIES  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Maine.  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  rise  to  re- 
introduce the  "Small  Business  and  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Remedies  Act  of 
1983"  which  is  designed  to  alleviate  a 
host  of  problems  that  confront  our 
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seeking    relief 


in 
rade  laws. 

this  bill  on  May   19. 
chairing  an  oversight  hear- 
;onvinced  me  that  our  trade 
is  unavailable  to  many 
because  of  the  complexity 
Since  my  legislation 
we  have  experienced 
of    a    General 
on     Tariffs     and    Trade 
Ministerial      meeting      in 
produced  a  meaningless 
and  dampened  hopes  that 
reforms  will  be  negotiat- 
i^ternational  basis.  This  has 
protectionist   sentiment    in 
-esulting  in  a  large  invest- 
tiqie  during  the  lameduck  ses- 
such  issues  as  "Buy 
domestic  content, 
in  order  to  avoid  another 
we  must  turn  in- 
responsible  reforms  that  still 
frustrations  faced  by  do- 
.  My  legislation  is  de- 
Aeet  these  needs  by  improv- 
t^de  relief  process  without 
of  our  GATT  obligations, 
biisinesses— which    are    most 
to  the  effects  of  foreign 
too  frequently  find  our 
costly,  complex,  and  ul- 
usory.  In  my  experience  as 
)f  the  House  of  Representa- 
as  a  Senator,  I  have  seen 
time  again  Maine  industries 
re  lief  from   foreign  imports, 
w^ich  they  are  entitled  under 
aws.  Time  and  time  again, 
been  denied  relief  because 
indifference,  lack  of 
[>r  other  reasons  unrelated 
of  a  case. 

without  legal  and  finan- 
5,  and  with  little  voice  in 
are  clearly  in  need  of  as- 
deal  with  the  complexities 
relief  process.  The  bill  I 
today  has  been  care- 
with   this  objective   in 
still  fully  honoring  our 
obligations    under    the 
Agreement   on   Tariffs   and 
Sijecifically,    the    legislation 
establish  an  office  in  the 
of  Commerce  to  provide 
during  all  phases  of  trade 
for  small  businesses,  in- 
rei^bursement  of  a  portion  of 
costs:   second,    provide    a 
fast-track     system     to 
time  necessary  to  process 
perishable    commod- 
require  the  International 
it^mission  to  consider  differ- 
and   resources   of 
in  documenting  mate- 
determinations;  fourth.  re- 
President    to    give    more 
regional     considerations 
businesses   petition   the 
under  section  201  of  the 
of   1974;   fifth,  lower  the 
countervailing  duty  and 


circuc  tstances 
busii  lesses 
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antidimiping  cases  for  preliminary  ma- 
terial injury  determinations;  and 
sixth,  change  the  court  of  review  for 
countervailing  and  antidumping  cases. 

In  November  1981,  I  chaired  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  Government  Management  to  exam- 
ine these  problems  in  greater  detail. 
At  that  hearing,  testimony  was  offered 
from  a  wide  variety  of  small  businesses 
on  their  experience  with  the  UJ5. 
trade  laws.  This  legislation  is  the  fruit 
of  these  hearings  and  it  is  designed  to 
resolve  the  most  difficult  problems 
facing  small  businesses  seeking  trade 
remedies:  Access,  speed,  and  cost. 

The  first  problem  facing  any  small 
business  considering  a  trade  remedy 
petition  is  cost.  The  trade  remedies 
available  to  a  would-be  petitioner  are 
complicated  in  the  extreme  and  a  tour 
through  the  process,  at  the  hand  of  an 
experienced  trade  attorney,  can  easily 
nm  to  $200  an  hour.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  costs  associated  with  a  trade 
remedy  petition  to  run  as  high  as 
$100,000  to  $105,000. 

At  present,  the  Maine  potato  indus- 
try is  in  the  process  of  filing  a  trade 
relief  petition  alleging  unfair  trade 
practices  by  Canada.  With  an  annual 
budget  of  $80,000  to  $100,000,  the  in- 
dustry will  be  hard  pressed  to  finance 
this  case. 

Another  problem  related  to  pursuing 
trade  remedies  is  the  simple  collection 
of  proper  data.  For  example,  although 
our  trade  laws  allow  for  the  filing  of 
countervailing  duty  cases  on  a  regional 
basis,  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  collect  its  trade  data  region  by 
region.  The  regional  petitioner,  there- 
fore, must  either  collect  this  informa- 
tion himself,  which,  for  most  indus- 
tries, is  impossible,  or  use  the  informa- 
tion available  from  the  importing 
country.  At  the  hearing  in  November, 
many  witnesses  who  were  affected  by 
Canadian  imports  testified  that  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  use  Canadian  in- 
formation in  order  to  complete  peti- 
tions alleging  unfair  trade  practices  by 
the  Canadians. 

Still  another  problem  related  to  data 
collection  is  that  there  is  an  insuffi- 
cient accounting  for  imported  items  as 
they  pass  through  customs  ports.  Fur- 
thermore, the  standards  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  uses  to  collect  trade 
information  frequently  bear  little,  if 
any,  relation  to  the  practices  of  the  in- 
dustries from  which  they  are  collected. 

In  the  case  of  small  agricultural  in- 
dustries, the  data  collection  problems 
are  particularly  acute.  Since  wide  price 
fluctuations  are  commonplace  in  agri- 
cultural markets,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sort  out  the  effect  of  imports  on 
our  domestic  agricultural  markets.  At 
one  time,  when  the  Maine  potato  in- 
dustry sought  to  pursue  trade  reme- 
dies against  Canadian  imports,  it  was 
compelled  to  hire  an  economist  to 
assist  it.  Even  then,  the  economist  con- 
cluded that,  although  the  industry  has 


been  harmed  by  the  imports,  it  was 
impossible  to  document  the  injury. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  although  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  intend- 
ed that  the  Commerce  Department 
assist  trade  petitioners  in  gathering 
trade  information  that  was  not  reason- 
ably available  to  them  and  provided 
further  that  in  determining  whether 
information  is  reasonably  available 
the  Commerce  Department  takes  into 
account  the  circumstances  of  each  in- 
dividual petitioner,  the  data  is  either 
not  available  in  a  usable  form  or  not 
available  at  all.  In  fact,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  sends  out  a 
standard  industry  questionnaire  to 
document  injury  determinations  re- 
gardless of  its  relevance  to  a  particular 
case. 

A  second  important  problem  that  af- 
flicts small  businesses  is  that  the 
entire  trade  relief  process  is  tailored 
for  the  benefit  of  large  rather  than 
small  businesses.  At  the  Tokyo  Round 
of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations,  for 
example,  the  Private  Sector  Advisory 
Committees,  which  made  recommen- 
dations about  negotiating  priorities  for 
various  sectors  of  the  economy,  were 
largely  composed  of  representatives  of 
large  corporations.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  given  this  representation  the 
trade  remedies  are  more  suited  to  our 
larger  industries. 

For  proof  of  the  perspective  of  gen- 
eral U.S.  trade  policy,  one  need  look 
no  further  than  statistics  on  trade  pe- 
titions. Of  the  23  countervailing  duty 
cases  pending  at  the  beginning  of 
1982.  17  were  filed  by  representatives 
of  steel  companies  and  another  was 
filed  by  a  chemical  company.  Similar- 
ly. 10  of  the  14  cases  pending  under 
our  antidumping  laws  were  steel  cases 
and,  of  the  remaining  4.  one  was  filed 
by  a  representative  of  the  high  tech- 
nology electronics  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  would  reach  the 
problems  I  have  just  raised  in  several 
ways.  It  would  create  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  "Small  Busi- 
ness Trade  Assistance  Office."  This 
office  would  assist  small  businesses  in 
any  proceedings  related  to  the  admin- 
istration of  our  trade  laws.  The  office 
is  intended  to  provide  the  flexibility 
and  receptivity  that  has  been  lacking 
in  the  existing  bureaucratic  frame- 
work. The  office  is  charged  with  tai- 
loring its  assistance  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  particular  industry  and  to  adapt 
the  kind  of  information  that  is  appro- 
priate to  the  situation.  The  simple  ex- 
istence of  the  office  would  build 
within  the  Commerce  Department  an 
expertise  in  dealing  with  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  been  affected  by  im- 
ports. In  this  respect,  my  legislation 
would  give  effect  to  the  congressional 
intent  embodied  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979  where  the  Com- 
merce Department  as  the  "authority" 


under  the  act  was  directed  to  "allocate 
adequate  resources  to  countervailing 
duty  investigations."  Despite  this  di- 
rective, the  Commerce  Department  ex- 
pertise in  assisting  small  businesses  in 
these  or  any  other  kinds  of  remedial 
actions  is  sadly  lacking. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  also 
provide  financial  assistance  to  small 
business  petitioners.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  defray  the  first  $50,000 
of  the  small  business  petitioner  s  rea- 
sonable costs  and  expenses.  Any  ex- 
penses incurred  in  excess  of  this 
amount  would  be  shared  equally  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  peti- 
tioner. This  method  of  cost  sharing 
would  bring  trade  remedies  within  the 
reach  of  small  businesses,  while  at  the 
same  time  insuring  that  they  have  a  fi- 
nancial stake  in  the  proceedings  that 
is   sufficient   to   discourage   frivolous 
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My  bill  also  provides  for  a  horticul- 
tural fast  track  system  for  perishable 
commodities.  If  any  industry  filing  a 
petition    under    section    201    of    the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  markets  perishable 
products,  the  petitioner  may  file  with 
the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   to   re- 
quest emergency  action.  The  Secretary 
of   Agriculture   would   then   have   14 
days  to  make  a  determination  that  the 
imports  are  causing,  or  could  cause,  se- 
rious injury  to  the  domestic  industry. 
If  the  Secretary  makes  a  favorable  de- 
termination,   he   would   then   recom- 
mend  action   to   the  President.   The 
President,   in   turn,   would   have   the 
option  to  impose  the  relief  he  feels  is 
appropriate.    In   the   event   that   the 
President    chose    to    recommend    no 
relief,  he  would  be  required  to  provide 
his  rationale   for  not  taking   action. 
This  process  would  not  jeopardize,  in 
any  way.  the  ITC  201  proceeding;  they 
would,  instead,  go  on  simultaneously. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  small  horticultural  in- 
dustries which  find  it  difficult  to  plan 
their  next  marketing  season  without  a 
more  immediate  assessment  of  the 
import  situation  than  is  available 
under  current  law.  Also,  this  provision 
has  been  carefully  written  so  that  an 
injury  determination  is  made  before 
any  relief  is  imposed,  in  order  to  meet 
our  GATT  obligations. 

Special  provision  for  perishable  com- 
modities is  not  a  new  concept.  The 
Trade  Agreement  Extension  Act  of 
1951  contained  a  section  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Inter- 
national Tariff  Commission  additional 
authority  to  meet  the  needs  of  perish- 
able commodities. 

One  of  the  most  burdensome  parts 
of  the  trade  remedy  process  is  the  ma- 
terial injury  determination  by  the  ITC 
for  countervailing  duty  and  antidump- 
ing cases.  This  legislation  would  add  a 
section  to  mandate  the  special  circum- 
stances that  should  be  considered  for 
small  businesses  in  the  information- 
gathering       process.       Substitutions 


should  be  made  wherever  possible  to 
coincide  with  industry  practices. 
Again,  the  preliminary  material  injury 
determination  has  been  found  to  be 
particularly  cumbersome  and  this  leg- 
islation would  correct  that  factor  by 
lowering  the  standard  for  this  deter- 
mination. ,       ^       . 

The  existence  of  judicial  review  has 
made  the  trade  relief  process  more 
complex  by  contributing  to  the  need 
for  excessive  documentation  of  materi- 
al This  provision  addresses  that  factor 
by  changing  the  court  of  review  for 
countervaUlng  duty  and  antidumping 
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The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  also  requires  the  President 
to    consider    regional    impacts    when 
ruling  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
ITC  in  section  201  cases  filed  by  small 
businesses.  The  President  would  have 
to  consider  the  employment  levels  in  a 
region,  alternative  job  opportunities, 
and   the   abUlty   of   the   Industry   to 
switch  into  alternative  product  Imes. 
In  addition,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  consider   the   impact   that 
fluctuating  exchange   rates   have   on 
the  small  industry.  The  border  States 
are  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  exchange  rate  poUcy  be 
changed  In  any  way,  but  only  that  the 
impact  on  the  industry  be  considered 
in   making   import   relief   determma- 

tions.  . 

In  recent  years,  the  President  has 
consistently  overruled  the  recorMien- 
datlon  of  the  IntemaUonal  Trade 
Commission  In  section  201  cases.  Out 
of  45  cases  filed  since  the  passage  of 
the  1974  act,  only  9  have  resulted  in 
import  relief.  I  feel  that  this  provision 
will  improve  the  chances  for  small  in- 
dustries to  get  relief  by  mandating 
special  consideration  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  and  the  statutes  Con- 
gress has  enacted  to  Implement  our 
trade  policy.  Through  this  legislation 
we  will  keep  faith  with  the  small  busi- 
nesses of  American,  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  all  businesses  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  We  will  open  to  them 
the  trade  remedy  process  and.  In  so 
doing,  will  insure  that  they  are  not  ym- 
falrly  precluded  from  obtaining  relief, 
when  that  relief  Is  appropriate,  by  ob- 
stacles unrelated  to  the  merits  of  their 
cases.  ,         _ . 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue,  and 
I  urge  its  prompt  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Diii 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  50 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SmaU  Busi- 
ness and  Agricultural  Trade  Remedies  Act 
of  1983". 


SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  since  obtaining  relief  under  extetlng 
domestic  trade  remedies  is  complex  and  ex- 
pensive due  to  legal  costs.  documenUtion  re- 
quirements for  petitions,  and  judicial 
review,  such  remedies  are  unavailable  to 
most  small  businesses; 

(2)  existing  trade  remedies  are  unavailable 
to  producers  of  perishable  commodities  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  the  normal  proceed- 
ings; 

(3)  more  weight  should  be  given  to  region- 
al economic  Impact  in  proceedings  under 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

SEC     J.    ESTABUSHMENT    OF    SMALL    Bl'SINESS 
TRADE  ASSISTANCE  OFFICE. 

(a)  EsTABLisHiinfT  or  OmcE.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Trade  Assistance  Office  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 

(b)  PuMcnoMS  or  Oftice.— 

(1)  m  GEHERAL.-The  Office  shall  assist 
small  businesses  In  the  preparation  and  par- 
ticipation In,  any  proceedings  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  trade  laws  of  the 
United  States.  ^     , 

(2)  IirrravERTioN.-At  the  request  of  any 
person,  the  Office  may  Intervene  in  «ny  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  under  title  VII  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  shall  have  aU 
rights  under  such  title  to  which  an  Interest- 
ed party  Is  entitled. 

(3)  Assistance  in  paying  reasonable  pro- 
ceeding EXPENSES.— 

(A)  In  oENERAL.-The  Office  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  system  for  paymg  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  described  In  para«nph 
(1)  by  any  small  business  which  the  Office 
determines  to  be  In  need  of  assistance  In 
paying  such  expenses. 

(B)  Limitation  on  amount.- With  rMpeci 
to  any  proceeding,  awards  for  reasonable  ex- 
penses under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to- 

(i)  100  percent  of  such  expenses  to  the 
extent  not  In  excess  of  $50,000.  and 

(ID  50  percent  of  the  expenses  to  the 
extent  In  excess  of  $50,000. 

(C)  No    EXPENSES    POR    FRIVOLOUS,    ETC.    AC- 

TioNS.-No  award  shall  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  any  action  which 
the  office  determines  to  be  frivolous  or  for 
ourposes  of  harassment  or  delay. 

(D)  REASONABLE    EXPENSES.-Por    pUnXMCS 

of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  "reasonable 
expenses"  Includes  attorneys'  fees  and  ex- 
penses for  data  collection. 

(c)  SMALL  BusiNESS.-Por  purposcs  of  this 
section,  the  term  "small  business"  means- 

(1)  a  small  business  concern  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Small  Business 

(2)  an  association  substantially  all  of  the 
members  of  which  are  small  business  con- 
cerns (as  so  defined).  .v.^^,^ 

(d>  AuTHORizATioN.-There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 

"°e)  EFFECTIVE  DATE.-The  provlsions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1983. 

SEC     4    STANDARD    TOR    AFFIRMATIVE    PRELIMI- 
NARY  DETERMINATIONS. 

(a)  Preliminary  Determinations  by  Com- 
MissioN.-Sectlons  703(a)  and  733(a)  of  the 
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Tariff  Act  cr  1930  (19  XSS.C.  1671b<a)  and 
1673b(a)>  ar  \  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"reasonable'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sufficient". 

(b)  Coiwoi  MING  AmofDifKHTS.— The  head- 
ings for  sec  ions  703(a)  and  733(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  «t  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671b(a)  and 
1673b(a))  ar :  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"Reasonable  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sufficient" 

(c)  Emc  1VB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  thii  section  shall  apply  to  petitions 
filed,  or  inve  itigations  commenced,  after  the 
date  of  enaci  ment  of  this  Act. 

8W.  i.  Jl'DHl.  1.  REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN  ACTIONS  BY 
V  H'irr  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  FEDER- 

A .  ciRcvrr. 

(a)  In  annHAL.— Paragraphs  (IKA). 
(1KB),  and  (2KA)  of  section  516A(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  or  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1561a(a))  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  fol- 
lows "in  which  the  matter  arises"  and  in- 
serting In  lie  u  thereof  "may  appeal  such  de- 
termination ito  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circliit.  contesting  any  factual  find- 
ings or  legal  conclusions  upon  which  the  de- 
termination s  based. 

(b)  CoifTOi  Mine  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sectior  516A  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
( 19  U.S.C.  IJ  16a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  stri]  ;ing  out  subsection  (aK3>. 

(B)  by  str  king  out  "United  SUtes  Court 
of  Intemati  >nal  Trade  or  of  the  Court  of 
AppMls  for  the  Federal  Circuit"  in  subsec- 
tion (cKl)  md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  A  >peals  for  the  Federal  Circuit", 

(C)  by  sti  iking  out  "the  United  States 
Court  of  Int  •mational  Trade"  each  place  it 
appears  in  s  ibsections  (cK2)  and  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  (Circuit". 

(O)  by  str  Ung  out  "action"  each  place  it 
appear*  in  i  ubeection  (d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'appeal",  and 

(E)  by  stri  king  out  "of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Int  emational  Trade  or"  in  subsec- 
tion (e). 

(2)  Each  >f  the  following  provisions  of 
title  28,  Uni  ed  States  Code,  and  any  refer- 
ences to  an;  to  any  such  provision  are  re- 
pealed: 

(A)  Sectioi  1581  (c)  and  subsections  (d) 
through  (j)  ixe  redesignated  as  subsections 
(c)  through  I  i).  respectively. 

(B)  Sectlo[i  2631  (c)  and  subsections  (d) 
through  (j)  u'e  redesignated  as  subsections 
(c)  through  i  i),  respectively. 

(C)  Sectioi)  2632  (c)  and  subsection  (d)  is 
redesignateq  as  subsection  (c). 

(D)  Sectioti  2635  (b)  and  subsections  (c) 
through  (d)  are  redesignated  as  subsections 

(b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

(E)  Section  2636  (c)  and  subsections  (e) 
through  (i)  u-e  redesignated  as  sut>sections 

(c)  through  |g).  respectively. 

(F)  Sectiott  2636  (d). 

(G)  Secticn  2640  (b)  and  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  resp  »ctiveiy. 

(3)  Sectiofi  1295  (a)  of  Utle  28.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(A)  strikir^  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9); 

(B)  strikiifa  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( lO)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(C)  addini 
ing: 

"(11)  of  appeals  described  In  section  516A 
of  the  Tarif  \  Act  of  1930.  The  provisions  of 
such  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  shall  apply  to 
such  appeal  and.  except  to  the  extent  it  is 
Inconsistent  with  such  section,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  may  take 


at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 


such  action  on  appeal  as  may  be  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  title.". 

(4)  Section  2631(JK1)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B).  and 

(C)  by  redesigiutting  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(5)  Section  2639<a>(l)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  516.  or  516A  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  516". 

(6)  Section  2647  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  respectively. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Third"  in  paragraph 
(2),  as  so  redesignated,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Second",  and 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (3),  as  so  re- 
designated, to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Third,  a  civil  action  commenced 
under  section  516  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.". 

(c)  EFP«nivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  determi- 
nations made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC  (.  FACTORS  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  TO  DETER- 
MINE MATERIAL  INJURY. 

(a)  In  Oenixal.— Section  771(7)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  VS.C.  1677)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  Special  roles  por  small  business- 
es.—In  any  case  in  which  the  petitioner  is  a 
small  business  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3(eK3)  of  the  Small  Business  Access  to 
Trade  Remedies  Act  of  1983),  the  Commis- 
sion, in  making  any  determination  as  to  ma- 
terial injury,  shall  consider  the  separate  cir- 
cumstances of  the  petitioner,  including  the 
fact  that  information  may  or  may  not  be 
available  to  different  petitioners  by  reason 
of  different  resources  or  otherwise.". 

(b)  ErPEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  peti- 
tions filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  REGIONAL  IMPACT  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTO  AC- 
COUNT. 

(a)  In  Oenkral.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
202  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2252)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8): 

(2)  by  strildng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  in  any  case  in  which  the  petitioner  is 
a  small  business  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3(e)(3)  of  the  Small  Business  Access  to 
Trade  Remedies  Act  of  1983)— 

"(A)  the  general  economic  situation  (in- 
cluding employment  levels  and  opportuni- 
ties) in  the  major  geographic  area  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  201(b)(3KC))  in 
which  the  small  business  is  located: 

"(B)  the  impact  of  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change rates  on  any  Industry  In  such  major 
geographic  area;  and 

"(C)  the  ability  of  any  such  small  business 
to  adjust  by  converting  to  alternative  prod- 
uct lines.". 

(b)  EpTEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  petitions 
filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC  8.  SPECIAL  PROCEDURES   FOR  PERISHABLE 
PRODUCTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  n  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251  et 


set.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  IM.  SPECIAL  RULES  PERISHABLE  PRODUCTS. 

"(a)  If  a  petition  Is  filed  under  section  201 
in  connection  with  any  perishable  product, 
the  petitioner  may  at  any  time  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  petition  under 
this  section  for  emergency  action. 

"(b)  Within  14  days  after  a  petition  has 
been  filed  imder  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  perishable  product  Is  being  imported 
Into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
Quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  producing  a  perishable 
product  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the 
imported  product. 

"(cKl)  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  under 
subsection  (b),  he  shall  recommend  to  the 
President  emergency  action  to  be  taken, 

•'(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
not  make  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsection  (b).  he  shall  publish  notice 
of  his  determination  and  notify  the  petition- 
er. 

"(d)  Within  7  days  after  receipt  of  any 
recommendation  under  subsection  (cKl), 
the  President  shall— 

"(1)  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  relief 
consisting  of  such  actions  as  are  descrilied  in 
section  203  and  as  he  determines  necessary, 
or 

"(2)  publish  notice  of  his  determination 
not  to  take  action. 

"(e)  Action  taken  under  subsection  (dKl) 
shall  cease  to  apply— 

"(1)  upon  a  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  (or  not  to  provide)  relief  In 
connection  with  a  petition  filed  under  sec- 
tion 201  with  respect  to  the  perishable  prod- 
uct. 

"(2)  on  the  date  the  Commission  makes  a 
negative  determination  under  section  201(b) 
with  respect  to  such  a  petition,  or 

"(3)  whenever  the  President  determines 
such  relief  is  no  longer  warranted  as  a  result 
of  changed  circumstances. 

"(f)  Any  petitioner  may,  after  a  negative 
determination  under  subsection  (cK2)  or 
(dK2),  file  another  petition  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  product— 

"(1)  within  90  days  of  such  determination, 
or 

"(2)  at  any  earlier  date  In  the  case  of 
changed  circumstances. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'perishable  product'  means— 

"(1)  fresh  or  chilled  vegetables  provided 
for  In  Items  135.10  through  138.42  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  fresh  mushrooms  provided  for  in  Item 
144.10  of  such  Schedules: 

"(3)  fresh  fruit  provided  for  in  items 
146.10,  146.20  146.30.  146.50  through  146.62, 
146.90,  146.91.  147.03  through  147.33.  147.50 
through  149.21,  and  149.50  of  such  Sched- 
ules; and 

"(4)  fresh  cut  flowers  provided  for  in 
Items  192.17.  192.18.  and  192.21  of  such 
Schedules.". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNG  AMENDMENT.— The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  204.  Special  rules  for  perishable  prod- 
ucts.". 

(c)  Eftbctive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  petitions 
filed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Cohew  inspon- 
sorlng  the  SmaU  Business  and  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Remedies  Act  of  1983. 
This  legislation  has  the  worthwhUe 
objective  of  bringing  within  the  reach 
Of  small  businesses  the  various  import 
relief  options  available  under  U.5. 
trade  laws. 

This  issue  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  both  Senator  Cohen  and  myself. 
Last  year,  we  each  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  improve  the  access  of  sDMil 
firms  to  existing  trade  remedies.  The 
bill  we  are  Introducing  today  incorpo- 
rates the  elements  of  each  of  these 
bills.  Our  purpose  in  proposing  one  bill 
is  to  provided  a  single  veliicle  to  ad- 
dress this  issue. 

US  trade  laws  impose  substantial 
costs,  particularly  legal  and  acc<)unt- 
ing  fees,  on  firms  seeking  relief  from 
imports.  Por  many  small  firms,  those 
costs  have  become  prohibitive,  effec- 
tively putting  statutory  relief  from 
unfair  trade  practices  out  of  their 
reach.  Therefore,  our  bill  is  designed 
to  improve  the  access  of  small  and  fi- 
nancially strained  domestic  firms  to 
the  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  statutes. 

Industries  in  my  home  State  or 
Maine  have  confronted  this  problem 
directly  as  they  have  sought  relief 
from  unfair  trade  practices.  The 
potato,  fishing,  and  wood  products  in- 
dustries are  all  feeling  the  effects  of 
subsidized  Imports. 

The  New  England  fishing  industry 
has  a  history  of  frustration  in  getting 
relief  from  subsidized  Canadian  im- 
ports. The  nature  and  magnitude  of 
Canadian  subsidies  to  its  fishing  indus- 
try are  well  documented  in  several 
published  reports.  Thus,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  D.S.  Industry  was  suc- 
cessful in  three  separate  petitions  in 
convincing  the  Pederal  Government 
that  It  had  to  compete  with  subsidized 
imports.  Unfortunately,  in  each  of 
those  occasions,  the  countervailing 
duty  was  waived. 

As  a  result  of  many  changes  made  by 
the  1979  Trade  Act,  Including  elimina- 
tion of  the  discretionary  waiver  of 
countervailing  duties,  the  current 
countervailing  duty  statute  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  concerns  of  the 
fishing  Industry.  However,  as  a  result 
of  a  continued  high  level  of  Canadian 
Imports  and  the  costs  of  the  three  un- 
successful efforts  In  seeking  relief,  the 
Industry's  financial  resources  are  de- 
pleted. Even  though  the  Canadian 
Government  continues  to  subsidize  Its 
fishermen,  our  domestic  industry  does 
not  know  if  It  can  bear  the  costs  of 
what  has  become  a  very  expensive  pro- 
cedure to  obtain  relief. 

The  potato  Industry  has  had  similar 
problems.  Imports  of  seed  potatoes 
from  Canada  have  more  than  tripled 
in  recent  years,  seriously  impairing 
the  health  of  Maine's  potato  growers. 
Reports  of  government  subsidies  avail- 


able to  Canadian  growers  have  been 
widely  publicized,  but  the  Maine  in- 
dustry has  delayed  seeking  reUef  be- 
cause of  the  cost  and  complexity  of 
import  relief  cases. 

The  bUl  introduced  today  addresses 
the  trade  reUef  problems  of  smaU  busi- 
nesses in  three  ways.  Pirst.  the  Small 
Business  Assistance  Office  Is  created. 
Second,  changes  are  made  to  the  stot- 
utes  that  grant  relief  from  unfair 
trade  practices.  These  revisions  would 
directly  reduce  the  cost  of  antidump- 
ing and  countervaUing  duty  cases  to 
small  businesses.  Third,  modifications 
are  proposed  to  the  existing  "escape 
clause,"  under  which  firms  can  obtain 
temporary  Import  relief  without  aUeg- 
Ing  unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 

The  first  section  of  our  bill  would 
create  within  the  Department  an  Inde- 
pendent office  to  advise  and.  In  some 
cases,  to  argue  at  the  agency  level  on 
behalf  of  domestic  petitioners  who.  be- 
cause of  their  financial  condition,  are 
unable  to  prosecute  fully  import  relief 
cases.  This  office  would  also  be  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  small  businesses 
for  the  legal  and  accounting  fees  these 
firms  Incur  In  prosecuting  cases  on 
their  own. 

Under  current  law  both  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  ITC  assist 
domestic  petitioners  by  providing  In- 
formation that  may  be  helpful  to  their 
cases.  The  Government  may  also  self- 
initiate  cases  on  behalf  of  domestic  In- 
terests. 

However.  Import  relief  cases  mvolve 
substantial  Utlgatlon  In  which  advoca- 
cy as  well  as  information  is  essential. 
Also,  the  self-inltlatlon  action  has  not 
been  used  significantly  to  assist  small, 
financially  pressed  firms. 

The  second  area  covered  by  this  bUl 
is  reform  of  the  unfair  trade  practice 
statutes.  . 

It  Is  necessary  to  understand  the  im- 
portant role  played  by  the  laws  gov- 
erning antidumping  and  countervaU- 
ing duty  actions,  which  are  contained 
in  title  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
The  general  goal  of  U.S.  trade  policy  Is 
to  promote  free  trade.  An  open  trading 
system  will  tend  to  produce  the  great- 
est economic  benefits  for  aU  con- 
cerned. Trade  patterns  will  largely  be 
determined  by  the  comparative  advan- 
tages each  country  enjoys. 

Certain  actions  by  foreign  govern- 
ments and  producers  can  substantially 
alter  such  trade  patterns,  however. 
Provision  of  subsidies  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  the  sale  of  Imports  below 
their  fair  market  value  can  give  for- 
eign products  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  in  U.S.  markets.  These 
trade-distorting  actions  not  only  result 
in  lost  sales  and  employment  in  the 
United  SUtes,  but  they  undermine 
support  for  free  trade. 

The  purpose  of  the  antidumping  and 
countervaUing  duty  laws  Is  not  served 
If  small  firms  In  Industries  that  are 
not  weU  organized  and  do  not  have 


substantial  financial  resources  to  draw 
on  are  effectively  denied  import  reUef . 
In  fact,  in  many  cases  the  weak  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Industry  is  direct- 
ly related  to  the  level  of  subsidized  or 
dumped  imports. 

I  beUeve  that  this  problem  can  be 
solved  by  modifying  the  current  anti- 
dumping and  coimtervaUlng  duty  laws 
without  changing  the  underlying  poli- 
cies adopted  In  the  1979  act. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  reason 
for  the  Increased  costs  Is  that,  as  a 
resiUt  of  the  1979  act,  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  proceedings 
have  become  more  litigious.  This  is 
largely  a  byproduct  of  desirable 
changes  that  have  increased  opportu- 
nities for  domestic  petitioners  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings  and  to  seek 
Judicial  review  of  agency  decisions. 
This  legislation  would  preserve  these 
advantages  and  yet  reduce  the  overall 
costs  of  the  process. 

One  part  of  this  biU  wotUd  change 
the  standard  for  the  ITC  preliminary 
determination  of  injury.  This  determi- 
nation is  an  Important  step  in  title  vn 
cases.  If  the  injury  determination  is 
negative,  the  entire  Investigation 
stops.  On  the  other  hand,  positive  de- 
termination Is  a  necessary  step  In  get- 
ting mterim  relief  prior  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  case. 

The  current  standard  requires  the 
ITC  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
"reasonable  indication"  of  injury  from 
Imports.  This  bUl  would  change  the 
standard  to  one  of  "sufficient  Indica- 
tion"  of  Injury.  Although  this  may 
appear  to  be  a  minor  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  sUtute.  It  would  have  a 
significant  effect  on  this  stage  in  the 
process.  .    ^^  ^ 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  that 
the  "reasonable  Indication "  standard 
has  resulted  in  exceedingly  expensive 
preliminary  determinations  by  the 
ITC.  Often  at  this  stage  the  ITC  re- 
quires Information  from  the  domestic 
Industry  that  Is  actuaUy  sufficient  for 
making  a  fmal  determuiatlon.  Provid- 
ing this  information  is  an  expensive 
burden  on  domestic  firms.  Also,  sub- 
stantial legal  resources  must  be  devot- 
ed to  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  m- 
tended  that  the  ITC  preUminary  de- 
termination be  such  a  crucial  stage, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  our  International 
agreements  require  It.  In  the  1979  act. 
Congress  contemplated  a  more  modest 
threshold,  not  the  active  investigation 
that  it  has  now  become.  The  language 
of  the  antidumping  code  and  the  sub- 
sidies code  refers  to  "sufficient  evi- 
dence" of  injury.  This  phrase  is  inten- 
tlonaUy  broad,  and  the  proposed 
change  should  be  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  code  language. 

Under    the     "sufficient    Indication 
standard,  the  ITC  could  make  prelimi- 
nary determinations  of  Injury  If  the 
petition  from  the  domestic  industry 
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\^oald  assign  resi>onsibility 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Circuit.  Currently,  this  re- 
rests  with  the  U.S.  Court 
Trade.    This    latter 
court,  so  foreign  parties 
to  exploit  the  costly  pro- 
courts  of  original  ju- 
though  the  only  pur- 
review  is  to  judge  the 
agency  action.  However, 
Court    of    International 
are  appealble,  a  do- 
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who  could  then  take  some  emergency 
measure.  The  fast-track  system  would 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  section 
201  proceedings.  This  innovation  re- 
flects the  need  for  relief  in  the  current 
marketing  season  for  many  producers 
of  perishable  products. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Cohcn  and  I 
have  proposed  a  responsible  solution 
to  the  problem  of  excessive  costs  of  ex- 
isting trade  remedies.  I  look  forward 
to  working  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  31.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
home  recording  and  video  and  audio 
recording  devices  and  media,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  32.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
rental,  lease,  or  lending  of  sound  re- 
cordings; to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  33.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
rental,  lease,  or  lending  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  audiovisual  works;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HOME  RECORDING  AND  COmCERCIAL  RENTAL  OP 
MOVIES  AND  RECORDS  ACTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  three  bills  that  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  vitality  of 
the  creative  process  in  this  country. 

The  first  bill  deals  with  the  video 
and  audio  recording  of  copyrighted 
works  at  home.  The  second  and  third 
bills  address  a  different,  but  related, 
issue— the  commercial  rental  of  movies 
and  records. 

Article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion enjoins  Congress  "to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts, 
by  securing  for  limited  times  to  au- 
thors and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discov- 
eries •  •  •."  This  compact,  elegant 
clause  has  had  a  profound  impact  on 
the  country's  industrial,  scientific,  and 
cultural  advancement. 

The  celebrated  Betamax  case  has  fo- 
cussed  renewed  interest  on  this  clause 
and  its  underlying  copyright  policies. 
In  November  1981,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  video  home 
taping  of  a  copyrighted  work  consti- 
tutes an  infringement  of  the  copy- 
right. The  court  also  held  that  those 
who  manufacture  and  distribute  the 
taping  equipment  and  cassettes  are 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "con- 
tributory infringers."  In  other  words, 
they  make  it  possible  for  the  infringe- 
ment itself  to  happen,  and  they  there- 
fore share  in  the  liability.  Last 
summer,  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to 
review  the  case,  and  heard  oral  argu- 
ment on  it  earlier  this  month.  Al- 
though we  await  this  ruling  with  great 
interest.  I  think  we  are  safe  in  predict- 
ing that  whatever  the  Court's  decision. 
Congress   will   still   have   the  job  of 


fashioning  a  definitive,  balanced,  com- 
prehensive, and  finely  tuned  remedy. 

The  bills  we  introduce  today  are  a 
modified  version  of  the  omnibus  bill 
that  we  introduced  last  year.  The  first 
of  the  three— the  home  taping  bill- 
would  exempt  home  viewers  and  lis- 
teners from  copyright  liability  while 
providing  fair  compensation  for  copy- 
right owners  who  create  the  program- 
ing that  people  tape.  Under  our  pro- 
posal, the  manufacturers  and  import- 
ers of  home  recording  devices  and 
tapes  would  pay  a  reasonable  royalty 
fee.  At  bottom,  we  think  it  is  fair  that 
the  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
taping  equipment  be  required  to  com- 
pensate copyright  owners,  for  without 
their  creative  genius  the  blank  tapes 
and  taping  equipment  would  have 
almost  no  economic  value. 

Our  new  bill  would  place  maximum 
reliance  on  the  free  market  to  estab- 
lish fair  royalty  fees.  It  accomplishes 
this  by  encouraging  a  private  negotia- 
tion between  the  parties  to  the  home 
taping  controversy.  If  agreement  is 
not  reached,  the  parties  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion, the  results  of  which  would  t)e 
subject  to  public  comment,  review  by 
the  Registrar  of  Copyrights,  and  judi- 
cial review.  This  new  approach  is  an 
equitable  way  to  resolve  the  problem. 
More  importantly,  the  ultimate  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  bill  will  be  American 
consumers,  who  want  and  are  entitled 
to  continued  access  to  high-quality 
audio  and  video  entertainment. 

In  addition  to  the  home  taping  bill, 
we  are  introducing  two  bills  that  corre- 
spond to  the  fair  marketing  provision 
of  last  year's  bill.  Because  of  a  current 
gap  in  the  copyright  law.  stores  can 
rent  video  cassettes,  tapes,  or  phono- 
graph records  without  authorization 
from  the  copyright  holder.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  two  rental  bills,  the 
copyright  owners  would  retain  some 
control  over  their  work  through  the 
chain  of  distribution  until  it  reached 
the  hands  of  the  final  consumer.  In 
this  way.  the  copyright  owner  would 
be  able  to  share  in  the  rental  fees  if 
the  retail  outlet  decides  to  rent  rather 
than  sell  the  material.  Again,  free 
market  negotiations  between  the  copy- 
right owners  and  retailers  will  insure  a 
square  deal  for  all  parties,  and  the 
consumer  will  be  the  big  winner— with 
continued  access  to  high  quality, 
recent  release  material. 

All  three  bills  are  true  to  our  long 
tradition  of  giving  encouragement  to 
creative  people.  Many  years  ago  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  a  moralist  and  phi- 
losopher, as  well  as  an  author,  said: 
"No  man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote 
except  for  money." 

If  as  thoughful  and  experienced  a 
man  as  Dr.  Johnson  recognized  the  im- 
portance to  creative  writers  and  schol- 
ars of  the  prospect  of  accumulating  a 
kind  of  property  right  in  their  works 
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as  an  incentive  to  work  and  ambition, 
it  should  underscore  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety   which    benefits    from    creative 

work.  _  , 

Much  has  changed  since  Samuel 
Johnson's  day.  New  technologies  for 
capturing  and  storing  and  communi- 
cating the  works  of  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic effort  have  developed.  But  these 
are  only  new  ways  of  doing  old  things, 
and  the  basic  rules  of  behavior  speUed 
out  by  Dr.  Johnson  are  still  in  force. 
So.  if  copyrights  serve  the  greater  in- 
terests of  society,  failing  to  protect  the 
rights  created  by  such  instruments  is 
not  excused  by  the  fact  that  new  tech- 
nologies have  made  the  protection  of 
these  rights  more  difficult.  The  very 
ingenuity  of  our  age  that  has  pro- 
duced these  remarkable  technologies 
should  be  able  to  devise  the  laws  to  ac- 
commodate them. 

These  bills  may.  therefore,  be  a  pio- 
neering legal  effort:  They  cope  with 
new  technologies  about  which  the  law 
has  been  silent.  It  is  time  for  us  to  de- 
velop the  law  in  parallel  with  the  mir- 
acles of  space  age  communication,  and 
this  matter  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
begin  that  exciting  and  innovative,  if 
belated,  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bills  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  the  Home 
Recording  Act  be  printed  immediately 
following  that  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  31 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  Recording 
Act  of  1983."  ^_^ 

Section  1.  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that—  . 

(a)  "to  promote  the  Progress  of  Science 
and  Useful  Arts,"  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  empowers  the  Congress  to 
give  authors  and  inventors  for  a  limited 
time  "the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective 
Writings  and  Discoveries"; 

(b)  the  copyright  system  has  helped  make 
the  United  SUtes  a  dynamic  force  in  art 
and  culture: 

(c)  this  system  benefits  both  the  creators 
of  intellectual  property  and  the  consuming 
public— the  creators  by  providing  fair  com- 
pensation and  thereby  the  incentive  to 
create  new  works,  and  the  consumers  by  as- 
suring a  rich  and  ever-increasing  variety  of 
works  from  which  to  choose; 

(d)  copyright  owners  should  receive  fair 
compensation  for  their  creative  endeavors 
and  the  use  of  their  property: 

<e)  home  recording  devices  and  media  are 
designed,  used  and  promoted  to  the  public 
for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  copyrighted 

material; 

(f)  the  reproduction  of  copyrighted  musi- 
cal works,  sound  recordings  and  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  audiovisual  works  by  means 
of  home  recording  devices  and  media  In- 
fringes on  the  exclusive  rights  granted  to 
copyright  owners  under  section  106(1)  of 
title  17.  United  SUtes  Code; 


(g)  nonetheless.  Individuals  who  make 
audio  and  video  recordings  In  the  home  for 
private  use  should  be  relieved  of  any  and  all 
liability  for  such  infringement; 

(h)  to  ensure  that  the  public  continues  to 
enjoy  uninterrupted  access  to  thU  copy- 
righted material,  a  compulsory  license  wlU 
be  esUbllshed  for  Importers  and  manufac- 
turers of  recording  devices  and  media  who 
commercially  benefit  from  such  mfrinM- 
ment;  and 

(1)  the  terms  and  rates  of  fair  compensa- 
tion shaU  be  negotiated  by  Importers  and 
manufacturers  of  recording  devices  and 
media  and  copyright  owners  or.  failing 
agreement,  shall  be  determined  by  compul- 
sory binding  arbitration:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  system  of  compensation  will  impose 
a  direct  liability  on  the  Individual  who  uses 
recording  devices  and  media  in  the  home  for 
private  purposes.  „  .»  ^ 

Sec  2  Chapter  1  of  title  17  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
**§  119.  UmiUtion  on  liability:  Video  recording 

"(a)  Home  Video  Recording.- Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  106(1).  an 
Individual  who  makes  a  single  video  record- 
ing of  a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
work  in  his  or  her  private  home  Is  exempt 
from  any  liability  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right if  the  video  recording  is  for  the  private 
use  of  that  individual  or  members  of  his  or 
her  immediate  household. 

"(b)  Compulsory  Ucense  for  Video  Re- 
cording Devices  and  Media.— 

"(1)  Availability  or  compulsory  u- 
CENSE.-Notwithstandlng  the  provisions  of 
section  106(1).  the  ImporUtlon  into  and  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  In  the  United 
States,  of  any  video  recording  device  or 
video  recording  medium  shall  be  subject  to 
compulsory  licensing  11  the  importer  or 
manufacturer  of  the  device  or  medium 
records  the  notice,  and  deposits  the  sUte- 
ment  of  account  and  total  royalty  fees,  spec- 
ified by  this  clause. 

"(A)  The  Importer  or  manufacturer  shall, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  distribution 
in  the  United  SUtes  of  any  video  recording 
device  or  any  video  recording  medium  or 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  record  with  the 
Register  of  Copyrlghte  (hereinafter  the 
Register')  a  notice  including  a  sUtement  of 
Its  Identity  and  address  and  a  description  of 
any  trade  or  business  names,  trademarks,  or 
like  indicia  that  It  uses  In  cormectlon  with 
the  ImporUtlon,  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion of  video  recording  devices  or  video  re- 
cording media  In  the  United  SUtes,  and 
thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  such  further 
Information  as  the  Register  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 

this  clftU8C> 

"(B)  The  importer  or  manufacturer  shall 
deposit  with  the  Register,  at  such  times,  for 
such  periods,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
requirements  as  the  Register  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation,  a  sUtement  of  account,  cover- 
ing the  pertinent  period  next  preceding, 
specifying  the  number  of  video  recording 
devices  or  amount  of  video  recording  media 
Imported  into  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  SUtes  during  such  period,  and  the 
number  or  amount  distributed  in  the  United 
SUtes  during  such  period,  together  with 
such  other  Information,  and  In  such  form, 
content  and  manner,  as  the  Register  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  by  regulation. 
In  the  case  of  all  sUtemenU  of  account  de- 
posited after  the  obligation  to  pay  royalty 
fees  becomes  effective  pursuant  to  volun- 


tary negotiation  under  subsection  (c)(2MP) 
of  this  section,  or  pursuant  to  compulsory 
arbitration  under  subsection  (cK3MI)  or 
(CK4XC)  of  this  section,  the  sUtement  shall 
be  accompanied  by  the  total  royalty  fee  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  sUtement.  com- 
puted In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Register  shall  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

"(2)  INPRINCEMENT.— Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  ImporUtlon  into  and  distribution  In  the 
United  SUtes.  or  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution In  the  United  SUtes.  of  any  video 
recording  device  or  video  recording  medium 
Is  actionable  as  an  act  of  Infringement 
under  section  501,  and  Is  fully  subject  to  the 
remedies  provided  by  sections  502  through 
506,  509.  and  511,  if  the  notice.  sUtement  of 
account,  or  total  royalty  fee  specified  by 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  has  not  been  re- 
corded or  deposited  and  such  failure  was 
willful  or  repeated,  or  If  the  sUtement  of 
account  or  total  royalty  fee  does  not  materi- 
ally comply  with  the  requirements  of  clause 
(1)  or  any  regulations  prescribed  thereun- 

dc-  _-.„_< 

"(3)  Deposit  of  royalty  fees.- The  Regis- 
ter shall  receive  all  fees  deposited  under 
this  section  and.  after  deducting  reasonable 
administrative  costs.  shaU  deposit  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  direct.  All  funds  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  be  Invested 
in  interest-bearing  United  SUtes  securities 
for  later  distribution  with  interest  by  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  (hereinafter 
the  Tribunal)  as  provided  by  this  title.  The 
Register  shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Tri- 
bunal a  compilation  of  all  sUtemenU  of  ac- 
count covering  the  pertinent  periods  by 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection.  The  Register 
and  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
maintain  separate  and  distinct  accounu  and 
records  for  fees  deposited  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 120.  and  for  the  securities  and  interest 
pertaining  respectively  thereto. 

"(4)  Copyright  owners  entitled  to  roy- 
alty FEES.— The  royalty  fees  thus  deposited 
in  connection  with  video  recording  devices 
and  media  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  clause  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion be  distributed  to  the  owners  of  copy- 
right In  motion  pictures  and  other  audio- 
visual works  Included  in  television  transmis- 
sions during  the  period  to  which  such  fees 

pertain.  _.  _ 

"(5)  Distribution  of  royalty  fees.— The 
royalty  fees  thus  deposited  shall  be  distrib- 
uted m  accordance  with  the  following  proce- 
dures: .     ._.. 

"(A)  During  such  month  that  the  Tribu- 
nal shall  esUbllsh  In  each  year  following 
the  year  in  which  this  Act  takes  effect, 
every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pulsory license  fees  under  clause  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  file  a  claim  with  the  Tribu- 
nal for  fees  covered  by  all  sUtemente  of  ac- 
count for  periods  during  the  preceding  year 
in  accordance  with  requirements  that  the 
Tribunal  shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  antitrust 
laws  for  purposes  of  this  clause  any  claim- 
ants may  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
proportionate  division  of  compulsory  licens- 
ing fees  among  them,  may  lump  their  claims 
together  and  file  them  jointly  or  as  a  single 
claim,  or  may  designate  a  common  agent  to 
receive  payment  on  their  behalf. 

"(B)  After  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing that  esUblished  for  the  filing  of 
claims  under  paragraph  (A)  of  this  clause, 
in  each  year  following  the  year  in  which 
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owners  who  claim  to  t>e 
ifoyalty   fees  under  subsection 
section  and  organizations  rep- 
copyright     owners     may 
Register  the  names  of  those 
are  authorized  to  negotiate 
royalty  fees  on  behalf  of  such 
together  with  such  fur- 
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and    manufacturers    of 
devices  and  video  recording 
ilegotiate  in  good  faith  with  the 
copfright  owners  constituted  in  ac- 
paragraph  (B)  of  this  clause 
\o  reach  voluntary  agreements 
pajTient  of  royalty  fees.  Notwith- 
provislon  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  manufacturers,  and 
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:erms  and  rates  of  royaJty  fees, 
des  gnate  common  agents  to  nego- 
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tiate.  agree  to  or  pay  such  fees.  The  parties 
to  each  negotiation  proceeding  shall  bear 
the  entire  cost  thereof. 

•(D)  Voluntary  agreements  negotiated 
under  this  clause  may  (i)  distinguish  among 
different  kinds  of  video  recording  devices  or 
video  recording  media  and  (ii)  exempt  from 
royalty  fees  particular  devices  or  media,  if 
any,  that  are  agreed  to  be  designed,  promot- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  used  substantially  all  the 
time  for  purposes  other  than  making  video 
recordings  by  individuals  in  private  homes: 
Provided,  That  such  purposes  are  lawful 
under  this  title. 

"(E)  Voluntary  agreements  negotiated  at 
any  time  in  acordance  with  this  clause  shall 
be  given  effect  in  lieu  of  and  shall  supersede 
any  determination  of  an  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  clauses  (3)  or  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  or  of  a  court  pursuant  to  clause 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  and  shall  be  binding 
upon  all  importers  and  manufacturers  that 
are  parties  thereto  and  upon  all  copyright 
owners  entitled  to  royalty  fees  under  sub- 
section (bK4)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That— 

••(i)  such  agreements  are  accepted  unani- 
mously by  the  panel  of  copyright  owners 
constituted  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(B)  of  this  clause;  and 

••(ii)  copies  of  such  agreements  are  filed  in 
the  Copjrright  Office  within  thirty  days  of 
execution  in  accordance  with  regulations 
that  the  Register  shall  prrscnbe. 

•(F)  The  obligation  to  pay  the  royalty 
fees  established  under  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment which  has  been  filed  with  the  Copy- 
right Office  in  accordance  with  this  clause 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  specified 
therein,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  su- 
perseded in  accordance  with  clause  (6)  of 
this  subsection. 

■■(3)(A)      COMPULSOHY      ARBITRATION.— Not 

later  than  four  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  on  the  commencement 
of  every  three-year  adjustment  under 
clauses  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Register 
shall  cause  notice  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  the  initiation  of  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining reasonable  terms  and  rates  of  royal- 
ty fees  to  be  paid  under  subsection  (bXl)  of 
this  section  by  manufacturers  and  importers 
of  video  recording  devices  or  video  recording 
media  who  are  not  parties  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  filed  with  the  Copyright  Office 
in  accordance  with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, unless,  the  Register  determines  that 
such  volimtary  agreements  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  aU  such  importers  and  manufac- 
turers. Such  notice  shall  include  the  names 
and  qualifications  of  potential  arbitrators 
chosen  by  the  Register  from  a  list  of  avail- 
able arbitrators  obUlned  from  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association  or  such  similar 
organization  as  the  Register  shall  select. 

"(B)  Not  later  then  ten  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  initiating  an  arbitration 
proceeding,  and  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures to  be  specified  by  the  Register,  one  ar- 
bitrator shall  be  selected  from  the  put>- 
lished  list  by  copyright  owners  who  claim  to 
be  entitled  to  royalty  fees  under  subsection 
(bK4)  of  this  section  and  one  arbitrator 
shall  be  selected  from  the  published  list  by 
importers  and  manufacturers  of  devices  and 
media  who  are  not  parties  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  filed  with  the  copyright  office  in 
accordance  with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  the  two  arbitrators  so  selected 
shall  within  ten  days  after  their  selection 
choose  a  third  abitrator  from  the  same  list, 
who  shall  serve  as  chairperson  of  the  arbi- 
trators. If  either  group  fails  to  agree  upon 


the  selection  of  an  arbitrator,  or  if  the  arbi- 
trators selected  by  such  groups  fail  to  agree 
upon  the  selection  of  a  chairperson,  the 
Register  shall  promptly  select  the  arbitrator 
or  chairperson,  respectively.  The  arbitrators 
so  selected  shall  constitute  an  Arbitration 
Board. 

••(C)  The  Arbitration  Board  shall  conduct 
an  arbitration  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures,  not  inconsistent  with 
law,  as  it  shall  adopt,  and  may  conduct  sepa- 
rate proceedings  with  respect  to  devices  and 
media  if  warranted  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  Board  shall  act  on  the  basis  of 
a  fully  documented  written  record.  Any 
copyright  owner  who  claims  to  be  entitled 
to  royalty  fees  under  subsection  (b)(4)  of 
this  section,  and  any  importer  or  manufac- 
turer of  devices  or  media  who  is  not  party  to 
a  voluntary  agreement  filed  with  the  copy- 
right office  in  accordance  with  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  may  submit  relevant  infor- 
mation and  proposals  to  the  Board:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  shall 
bear  the  entire  cost  thereof  in  such  manner 
and  proportion  as  the  Board  shall  direct. 

••(D)  In  determining  royalty  fees  under 
this  clause,  the  Arbitration  Board  shall  con- 
sider, in  addition  to  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors, the  following  criteria: 

'•(i)  The  rates  and  terms  established  for 
similar  devices  or  media  in  comparable  cir- 
cumstances under  voluntary  agreements 
filed  with  the  copyright  office  in  accordance 
with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

'•(ii)  The  value  to  an  individual  of  the 
right  to  reproduce  copyrighted  works  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

"(Hi)  The  compensation  received  by  copy- 
right owners  from  other  pertinent  forms  of 
exploiution  in  the  United  SUtes  of  their 
motion  pictures  and  other  audiovisual 
works; 

•'(iv)  The  projected  impact  of  royalty  fees 
on  consumers  and  the  benefits  derived  by 
consumers  from  the  use  and  availability  of 
video  recording  devices  or  media: 

••(V)  The  benefits  derived  by  importers  and 
manufacturers  of  video  recording  devices  or 
media  from  the  distribution  in  the  United 
States  of  those  products: 

"(vi)  The  projected  impact  of  home  video 
recording  on  copyright  owners; 

"(vii)  The  projected  effect  of  royalty  fees 
on  the  structure  and  financial  condition  of 
the  motion  picture  and  audiovisual  produc- 
tion Industries  and  the  video  recording 
device  or  media  importing  and  manufactur- 
ing industries; 

••(viii)  The  relative  roles  of  copyright 
owners  and  importers  and  manufacturers  of 
video  recording  devices  or  media  with  re- 
spect to  creative  and  technological  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  motion  pictures 
and  other  audiovisual  works: 

'•(ix)  The  objective  of  maximizing  the  cre- 
ation of  new  motion  pictures  and  other 
audiovisual  works; 

'•(X)  Reasonable  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  video  recording  devices  or  media  used  in 
the  United  SUtes  during  a  relevant  period 
for  purposes  other  than  making  video  re- 
cordings by  individuals  in  private  homes: 
Provided,  That  such  purposes  are  lawful 
under  this  title. 

■(E)  Any  determination  by  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board  may  (i)  distinguish  among  differ- 
ent kinds  of  video  recording  devices  or  video 
recording  media  and  (ii)  exempt  from  royal- 
ty fees  particular  recording  devices  or 
media,  if  any,  that  are  found  to  be  designed, 
promoted,  and.  in  fact,  used  substantially  all 
the  time  for  purposes  other  than  making 
video  recordings  by  individuals  in  private 


homes:  Provided,  That  such  purposes  are 
lawful  under  this  title. 

••(F)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  pub- 
lication of  the  notice  initiating  an  arbitra- 
tion proceeding,  the  Arbitration  Board  shall 
report  its  determination  concerning  the 
rates  and  terms  of  royalty  fees  to  the  Regis- 
ter. Such  report  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  written  record,  and  shall  set  forth  the 
various  facts  that  the  Board  found  relevant 
to  its  determination  and  the  reasons  why  its 
determination  is  consistent  with  the  criteria 
enumerated  in  paragraph  (D)  of  this  clause. 
"(G)  The  Register  shall  promptly  cause 
the  report  of  the  Arbitration  Board  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
publicize  it  in  such  manner  as  the  Register 
deems  appropriate  in  order  to  afford  any  in- 
terested person  an  oppjortunlty  to  comment 
thereon.  The  Register  shall  also  make  the 
report  and  the  accompanying  record  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 

"(H)  After  considering  the  written  com- 
ments that  are  received  from  any  interested 
person  within  thirty  days  after  publication 
of  the  report  of  the  Arbitration  Board  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  such  publication,  the  Regis- 
ter shall  confirm  the  rates  and  terms  of  the 
royalty  fees  determined  by  the  Board,  and 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  unless  the  Register  de- 
cides that  the  determination  is  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (D)  of  this  clause  or  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud  or  misconduct,  in  which  case 
the  Register  shall  proceed  as  provided  by 
clause  (4)  of  this  subsection.  The  rates  and 
terms  of  the  royalty  fees  confirmed  by  the 
Register  shall  be  binding  on  all  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  video  recording  de- 
vices or  video  recording  media,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who  are  not  parties  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  filed  with  the  copyright  office  in 
accordance  with  clause  (2)  of  this  Subsec- 
tion and  upon  all  copyright  owners  are  enti- 
tled to  royalty  fees  under  subsection  (b)(4) 
of  this  section. 

••(I)  The  obligation  to  pay  the  royalty  fees 
established  under  a  determination  of  the 
Arbitration  Board  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  Register  in  accordance  with  this  clause 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  when  the 
Register's  decision  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  under  paragraph  (H)  of  this 
clause,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  su- 
perseded in  accordance  with  clauses  (2)  or 
(6)  of  this  subsection,  or  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

••(4)(A)  Further  arbitration  proceed- 
ings.—If  the  Register  decides  not  to  confirm 
a  determination  of  the  Arbitration  Board 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection,  or 
if  the  court  vacates  a  decision  of  the  Regis- 
ter pursuant  to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Register  shall  promptly  cause  notice  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the 
initiation  of  a  new  arbitration  proceeding, 
and  the  procedure  specified  in  clause  (3)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  repeated,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  clause,  until  a  subse- 
quent determination  of  the  Arbitration 
Board  is  confirmed:  Provided,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  publication  of  the  notice 
required  by  this  paragraph,  the  conduct  of 
the  new  arbitration  proceeding  shall  be  sus- 
pended pending  judicial  review  of  the  Regis- 
ter's decision  not  to  confirm  the  previous 
determination  of  the  Arbitration  Board. 

••(B)  The  notice  initiating  a  new  arbitra- 
tion proceeding  under  paragraph  (A)  of  this 
clause  shall  specify  the  rates  and  terms  of 
the  royalty  fees  established  by  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board  in  iU  previous  proceeding.  Sub- 


ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (C)  of 
this  clause,  such  rates  and  terms  shall  be 
binding  on  an  interim  basis  on  all  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  video  recording  de- 
vices or  video  recording  media,  as  the  case 
may  be.  who  are  not  parties  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  filed  with  the  Copyright  Office 
in  accordance  with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  upon  all  copyright  owners  who  are 
entitled  to  royalty  fees  under  subsection 
(b)(4)  of  this  section.  Any  fees  deposited 
under  subsection  (bKl)  of  this  section  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  determination  of 
the  Arbitration  Board  shall  remain  on  de- 
posit until  a  subsequent  determination  Is 
confirmed  by  the  Register  under  clause  (3) 
of  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  the  Reg- 
ister shall  have  discretion,  in  confirming  the 
subsequent  determination,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  repayment  of  any  excess  fees, 
and  for  the  payment  of  any  underpaid  fees, 
and  the  Interest  pertaining  respectively 
thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent 
determination. 

••(C)  The  obligation  to  pay  the  royalty 
fees  established  under  a  determination  of 
the  Arbitration  Board  which  is  given  effect 
by  virtue  of  this  clause  pending  subsequent 
confirmation  shall  become  effective  on  an 
interim  basis  on  the  date  when  the  Regis- 
ter's decision  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  under  paragraph  (A)  of  this  clause, 
and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded 
in  accordance  with  clauses  (2),  (3)  or  (6)  of 
this  subsection,  or  modified  in  accordance 
with  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

••(5)  Judicial  review.— Any  decision  of  the 
Register  confirming  or  denying  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Arbitration  Board  under  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  appealed  to 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of   Columbia  Circuit  by   any   ag- 
grieved person  within  thirty  days  after  Its 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register.  The 
pendency  of  an  appeal  under  this  clause 
shall  not  relieve  importers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  video  recording  devices  and  video  re- 
cording media  of  the  obligation  under  sub- 
section (bMl)  of  this  section  to  record  the 
notice,  and  deposit  the  sUtement  of  account 
and  total   royalty   fees,  specified  by  that 
clause.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
modify  or  vacate  the  decision  of  the  Regis- 
ter only  if  It  finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
before  the  Register  and  the  sUtutory  crite- 
ria set  forth  In  clause  (3)(D)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, that  the  Register  acted  In  an  arbitrary 
manner  In  confirming  or  denying  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Board.  If  the  court  modifies 
the  Register's  decUton,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  order  the  repayment  of  any 
excess    fees    deposited    under    subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section,  and  to  order  the  pay- 
ment of  any  underpaid  fees,  and  the  Inter- 
est perUlning  respectively  thereto,  in  ac- 
cordance with   its  final  judgment.  If  the 
court  vacates  the  Register's  decision,  there 
shall  be  further  arbitration  proceedings  In 
accordance  with  clause  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

••(6)  ADJOsmKiiT.— The  Initial  procedure 
specified  In  clauses  (2)  through  (5)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  repeated  conunenclng  on 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  at  three-year  Intervals  there- 
after: Provided.  That  the  Register  shall 
have  discretion  to  Initiate  an  arbitration 
proceeding  In  accordance  with  clause  (3)  of 
this  subsection  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Register  deems  fit  in  order  to  determine  the 
terms  and  rates  of  royalty  fees  payable  by 
any  person  who  commences  business  as  an 
Importer  or  manufacturer  of  video  recording 
devices  or  video  recording  media  at  any  time 


during  the  three-year  Interval  specified  by 
this  clause  in  the  absence  of  applicable  rates 
and  terms  esUblished  for  sim'lar  devices  or 
media  in  comparable  circumstances  under 
clause  (2)  through  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

••(d)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section, 
the  following  terms  and  their  varient  forms 
mean  the  following: 

••A  'video  recording'  is  a  copy  of  a  motion 
picture  or  other  audiovisual  work  that  has 
been  reproduced  directly  from  a  television 
transmission. 

•'A  'video  recording  device^  Is  any  machine 
or  device  of  a  kind  designed,  used  or  promot- 
ed for  making  video  recordings  by  individ- 
uals in  private  homes. 

'•A  •video  recording  medium'  Is  any  materi- 
al object,  now  known  or  later  developed,  in 
any  form  commonly  distributed  for  use  in 
private  homes  (such  as  video  cassettes),  in 
which  a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
work  can  be  fixed  by  use  of  a  video  record- 
ing device.  A  video  recording  medium  does 
not  Include  a  material  object  that  embodies 
a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual  work 
at  the  time  it  is  first  distributed  by  the  im- 
porter or  manufacturer,  unless  the  motion 
picture  or  other  audiovisual  work  has  been 
so  embodied  in  order  to  avoid  the  obliga- 
tions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"A  television  transmission'  is  a  transmis- 
sion by  a  broadcast  sUtion.  cable  system, 
multipoint  distribution  service,  subscription 
television  service,  direct  broadcast  satellite, 
or  other  means  of  transmission  that  are  in- 
tended for  reception  in  private  homes.". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  title  17  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"8  120.  UmiUtion  on  liabilHy:  Audio  recording 

"(a)  Horn  Audio  Recording.- Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  106(1),  an 
Individual  who  makes  a  single  audio  record- 
ing of  a  musical  work  or  sound  recording  in 
his  or  her  private  home  is  exempt  from  any 
liability  for  infringement  of  copyright  if  the 
recording  is  for  the  private  use  of  that  indi- 
vidual or  members  of  his  or  her  immedUte 
household. 

••(b)  Compulsory  License  for  Audio  Re- 
cording Devices  and  Media.— 

••(1)  Availability  of  compulsory  li- 
cense.—Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106(1),  the  ImporUtlon  Into  and  dis- 
tribution In  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  In  the  United 
SUtes.  of  any  audio  recording  device  or 
audio  recording  medium  shall  be  subject  to 
compulsory  licensing  if  the  importer  or 
manufacturer  of  the  device  or  medium 
records  the  notice,  and  deposits  the  sUte- 
ment of  account  and  total  royalty  fees,  spec- 
ified by  this  clause. 

••(A)  The  Importer  or  manufacturer  shall, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  distribution 
in  the  United  SUtes  of  any  audio  recording 
device  or  any  audio  recording  medium  or 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  whichever  Is  later,  record  with  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  (hereinafter  the 
Register')  a  notice  including  a  sUtement  of 
its  Identity  and  address  and  a  description  of 
any  trade  or  business  names,  trademarks,  or 
like  Indicia  that  it  uses  in  connection  with 
the  imporUtion,  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion of  audio  recording  devices  or  audio  re- 
cording media  in  the  United  SUtes,  and 
thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  such  further 
information  as  the  Register  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  clause.  ^  „ 

••(B)  The  importer  or  manufacturer  shaU 
deposit  with  the  Register,  at  such  times,  for 
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such  periods  and  In  accordance  with  such 
requirement^  as  the  Register  shall  prescribe 
by  regulatioii  a  statement  of  account,  cover- 
ing the  perinent  period  next  preceding, 
specifying  tie  number  of  audio  recording 
devices  or  an  ount  of  audio  recording  media 
imported  in.o  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  SUte:  during  such  period,  and  the 
number  or  ai  lount  distributed  in  the  United 
States  during  such  period,  together  with 
such  other  t  iformation.  and  in  such  form, 
content  and  manner,  as  the  Register  shall 
from  time  tc  time  prescribe  by  regulation. 
In  the  case  c  f  all  statements  of  account  de- 
posited after  the  obligation  to  pay  royalty 
fees  become  effective  pursuant  to  voluntary 
negotiation  inder  subsection  <c)(2)(P)  of 
this  subsection,  or  pursuant  to  compulsory 
arbitration  mder  subsection  (c)(3)<I)  or 
(CM4XC)  of  t  lis  section,  the  sUtement  shall 
be  accompan  ed  by  the  total  royalty  fee  for 
the  period  overed  by  the  statement,  com- 
puted in  acctordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Regisi  er  shall  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe* 

••(2)  iNraii  cEiinrr.— Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  ol  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  importat  on  into  and  distribution  in  the 
United  State  i,  or  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution in  1  he  United  SUtes.  of  any  audio 
recording  de  ice  or  audio  recording  medium 
is  actionabl(  as  an  act  of  infringement 
under  sectioi  501.  and  is  fully  subject  to  the 
remedies  pre  vided  by  sections  502  through 
506.  509,  and  511,  if  the  notice.  sUtement  of 
account,  or  total  royalty  fee  specified  by 
clause  (1)  of  ;his  subsection  has  not  been  re- 
corded or  drposited  and  such  failure  was 
wilfull  or  repeated,  or  if  the  statement  of 
account  or  t<  tal  royalty  fee  does  not  materi- 
ally comply  '  irlth  the  requirements  of  clause 
(1)  or  any  legulations  prescribed  thereun- 
der. 

■•(3)  Depos  t  or  royalty  rras.— The  Regis- 
ter shall  re«ive  all  fees  deposited  under 
this  section  ind.  after  deducting  reasonable 
administratii  e  costs,  shall  deposit  the  bal- 
ance in  the  lYeasury  of  the  United  States, 
in  such  mamer  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shi  il  direct.  All  funds  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  invested 
in  interest-h  sarlng  United  SUtes  securities 
for  later  distribution  with  Interest  by  the 
Copyright  1  loyalty  Tribunal  (hereinafter 
the  Tribun^')  as  provided  by  this  title.  The 
Register  shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Tri- 
bunal a  com  dilation  of  all  statemenU  of  ac- 
count cover!  ig  the  pertinent  periods  provid- 
ed by  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  The  Reg- 
ister and  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  malnt  tin  separate  and  distinct  ac- 
counts and  I  ecords  for  fees  deposited  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  and  for  fees  deposited 
pursuant  to  section  119,  and  for  the  securi- 
ties and  ii  terest  pertaining  respectively 
thereto. 

"(4)  COPTI  IIOHT  OWIfKRS  miliun)  TO  ROY- 
ALTY KEES.—  rhe  royalty  fees  thus  deposited 
in  connectic  ti  with  audio  recording  devices 
and  media  s!  lall.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures sjpec  ified  in  clause  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, be  dialributed  to  the  owners  of  copy- 
right in  mus  leal  works  and  sound  recordings 
Included  in  i  adio  or  television  transmissions. 
or  distributed  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
phonorecords.  during  the  period  to  which 
such  fees  pe  tain. 

"(5)  DisTi  iBunoK  or  royalty  rtEs.— The 
royalty  fees  thus  deposited  shall  be  distrib- 
uted in  acco  -dance  with  the  following  proce- 
dures: 

"(A)  Duri  ig  such  month  that  the  Tribu- 
nal shall  eiublish  In  each  year  following 
the  year  ii    which  this  Act  takes  effect. 
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every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pulsory license  fees  under  clause  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  file  a  claim  with  the  Tribu- 
nal for  fees  covered  by  all  sUtements  of  ac- 
count for  periods  during  the  preceding  year 
in  accordance  with  requiremenU  that  the 
Tribunal  shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  for  purposes  of  this  clause  any  claim- 
ants may  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
proportionate  division  of  compulsory  licens- 
ing fees  among  them,  may  lump  their  claims 
together  and  file  them  Jointly  or  as  a  single 
claim,  or  may  designate  a  common  agent  to 
receive  payment  on  their  behalf. 

••(B)  After  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing that  esublished  for  the  filing  of 
claims  under  paragraph  (A)  of  this  clause, 
in  each  year  following  the  year  In  which 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  Tribunal  shall  de- 
termine whether  there  exists  a  controversy 
concerning  the  distribution  of  royalty  fees. 
If  the  Tribunal  determines  that  no  such 
controversy  exists.  It  shall,  after  deducting 
Its  reasonable  administrative  costs  under 
this  subsection,  distribute  such  fees  to  the 
copyright  owners  entitled,  or  to  their  desig- 
nated agents.  If  the  Tribunal  finds  the  ex- 
istence of  a  controversy,  it  shall,  pursuant 
to  chapter  8  of  this  title,  conduct  a  proceed- 
ing to  determine  the  distribution  of  royalty 

"(C)  During  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  subsection,  the  Tribunal  shall 
withhold  from  distribution  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  all  claims  with  respect  to 
which  a  controversy  exists,  but  shall  have 
discretion  to  proceed  to  distribute  any 
amounU  that  are  not  In  controversy. 

••(c)  DrrERMiwATiON  or  Royalty  Pees.— 

•■(1)  Methods  roR  DErERmKiMC  royalty 
rEES.— The  terms  and  rates  of  royalty  fees 
payable  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  either  In  accord- 
ance with  the  voluntary  negotiation  proce- 
dure specified  In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion or  in  accordance  with  the  compulsory 
arbitration  procedure  specified  in  clauses  (3) 
through  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Voluhtary  negotiation.— Not 
later  than  five  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  on  the  commencement  of 
every  three-year  adjustment  period  under 
clause  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Register 
shall  cause  notice  to  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  the  initiation  of  volun- 
tary negotiation  proceedings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  terms  and  rates  of 
royalty  fees  to  be  paid  by  manufacturers 
and  importers  of  audio  recording  devices 
and  audio  recording  media  under  subsection 
(bKl)  of  this  section. 

•■(B)  Copyright  owners  who  claim  to  be 
entitled  to  royalty  fees  under  subsection 
(b)(4)  of  this  section  may  submit  to  the  Reg- 
ister the  names  of  those  Individuals  that  are 
authorized  to  negotiate  and  agree  to  royalty 
fees  on  behalf  of  such  copyright  owners,  to- 
gether with  such  further  information  as  the 
Register  may  request.  All  the  Individuals 
whose  names  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Register  within  ten  days  after  publication  of 
the  notice  initiating  negotiation  proceedings 
shall  constitute  the  bargaining  panel,  and 
the  Register  shall  promptly  cause  their 
names  and  any  other  relevant  Information 
to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register.  The 
panel  constituted  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  sole  bargaining 
agent  of  all  copyright  owners  entitled  to 
royalty  fees  under  subsection  (b)(4)  of  this 
section,  and  shall  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  negotiate  and  agree  to  the  terms  and 
rates  of  such  fees  until  a  new  bargaining 


panel  is  constituted  in  accordance  with 
clause  (6)  of  this  subsection.  The  panel  shall 
have  the  power  to  determine  lU  own  rules 
of  procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(C)  Importers  and  manufacturers  of 
audio  recording  devices  and  audio  recording 
media  shall  negotiate  In  good  faith  with  the 
panel  of  copyright  owners  constituted  in 
•  •  •  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  any  such  Importers  and  man- 
ufacturers, and  any  group  thereof,  and  the 
panel  of  copyright  owners,  may  at  any  time 
negotiate  and  agree  to  the  terms  and  rates 
of  royalty  fees,  and  may  designate  common 
agents  to  negotiate,  agree  to.  or  pay  such 
fees.  The  parties  to  each  negotiation  pro- 
ceeding shall  bear  the  entire  cost  thereof. 

"(D)  Voluntary  agreements  negotiated 
under  this  clause  may  (I)  distinguish  among 
different  kinds  of  audio  recording  devices  or 
audio  recording  media  and  (ii)  exempt  from 
royalty  fees  particular  devices  or  media.  If 
any,  that  are  agreed  to  be  designed,  promot- 
ed, and.  In  fact,  used  substantially  all  the 
time  for  purposes  other  than  making  audio 
recordings  by  individuals  In  private  homes: 
Provided,  That  such  purposes  are  lawful 
under  this  title. 

■•(E)  Voluntary  agreements  negotiated  at 
any  time  in  accordance  with  this  clause 
shall  be  given  effect  In  lieu  of  and  shall  su- 
persede any  determination  of  an  arbitration 
proceeding  pursuant  to  clauses  (3)  or  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  or  of  a  court  pursuant  to 
clause  (5)  of  this  subsection,  and  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  importers  and  manufactur- 
ers that  are  parties  thereto  and  upon  all 
copyright  owners  entitled  to  royalty  fees 
under  subsection  (bK4)  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, That— 

■'(I)  such  agreements  are  accepted  unani- 
mously by  the  panel  of  copyright  owners 
constituted  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(B)  of  this  clause:  and 

"(11)  copies  of  such  agreements  are  filed  in 
the  Copyright  Office  within  thirty  days  of 
execution  In  accordance  with  regulations 
that  the  Register  shall  prescribe. 

'■(F)  The  obligation  to  pay  the  royalty 
fees  esUblished  under  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment which  Is  filed  with  the  Copyright 
Office  in  accordance  with  this  clause  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  specified 
therein,  and  shall  remain  In  effect  until  su- 
perseded in  accordance  with  clause  (6)  of 
this  subsection. 

■*(3)(A)  Compulsory  arbitration.— Not 
later  than  four  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  on  the  commencement 
of  every  three-year  adjustment  under  clause 
(6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Register  shall 
cause  notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  initiation  of  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings for  the  purpose  of  determining  rea- 
sonable terms  and  rates  of  royalty  fees  to  be 
paid  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section 
by  manufacturers  and  importers  of  audio  re- 
cording devices  or  audio  recording  media 
who  are  not  parties  to  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment filed  with  the  Copyright  Office  In  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
unless  the  Register  determines  that  such 
voluntary  agreemente  have  been  accepted 
by  all  such  importers  and  manufacturers. 
Such  notice  shall  Include  the  names  and 
qualifications  of  potential  arbitrators 
chosen  by  the  Register  from  a  list  of  avail- 
able arbitrators  obtained  from  the  A-nerl- 
can  Arbitration  Association  or  such  similar 
organization  as  the  Register  shall  select. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  Initiating  an  arbitration 
proceeding,  and  in  accordance  with  prece- 


dures  to  be  specified  by  the  Register,  one  ar- 
bitrator shall  be  selected  from  the  published 
list  by  copyright  owners  who  claim  to  be  en- 
titled to  royalty  fees  under  subsection  (bK4) 
of  this  section  and  one  arbitrator  shall  be 
selected  from  the  published  list  by  Import- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  devices  and  media 
who  are  not  parties  to  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment filed  with  the  Copyright  Office  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
and  the  two  arbitrators  so  selected  shall 
within  ten  days  after  their  selection  choose 
a  third  arbitrator  from  the  same  list,  who 
shall  serve  as  chairperson  of  the  arbitrators. 
If  either  group  fails  to  agree  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  an  arbitrator,  or  if  the  arbitrators  se- 
lected by  such  groups  fail  to  agree  upon  the 
selection  of  a  chairperson,  the  Register 
shall  promptly  select  the  arbitrator  or 
chairperson,  respectively.  The  arbitrators  so 
selected  shall  constitute  an  Arbitration 
Board. 

••(C)  The  Arbitration  Board  shall  conduct 
an  arbitration  proceeding  In  accordance 
with  such  procedures,  not  Inconsistent  with 
law.  as  It  shall  adopt,  and  may  conduct  sepa- 
rate proceedings  with  respect  to  devices  and 
media  if  warranted  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  Board  shall  act  on  the  basis  of 
a  fully  documented  written  record.  Any 
copyright  owner  who  claims  to  be  entitled 
to  royalty  fees  under  subsection  (b)(4)  of 
this  section,  and  any  Importer  or  manufac- 
turer who  Is  not  party  to  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment, filed  with  the  Copyright  Office  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection 
may  submit  relevant  information  and  pro- 
posals to  the  Board:  Provided,  That  the  par- 
ties to  the  proceeding  shall  bear  the  entire 
cost  thereof  in  such  manner  and  proportion 
as  the  Board  shall  direct. 

••(D)  In  determining  royalty  fees  under 
this  clause,  the  Arbitration  Board  shall  con- 
sider, in  addition  to  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors, the  following  criteria: 

••(i)  The  rates  and  terms  established  for 
similar  devices  or  media  in  comparable  cir- 
cumsUnces  under  volunUry  agreements 
filed  with  the  Copyright  Office  In  accord- 
ance with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

•■(ID  The  value  to  an  Individual  of  the 
right  to  reproduce  copyrighted  works  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

••(ill)  The  compensation  received  by  copy- 
right owners  from  other  pertinent  forms  of 
exploitation  in  the  United  SUtes  of  their 
sound  recordings  and  musical  works; 

■•(iv)  The  projected  impact  of  royalty  fees 
on  consumers  and  the  benefiU  derived  by 
consumers  from  the  use  and  availability  of 
audio  recording  devices  or  media; 

••(V)  The  benefits  derived  by  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  audio  recording  de- 
vices or  media  from  the  distribution  In  the 
United  SUtes  of  those  products; 

•■(vl)  The  projected  Impact  of  home  audio 
recording  on  copyright  owners; 

•■(vii)  The  projected  effect  of  royalty  fees 
on  the  structure  and  financial  condition  of 
the  music  and  recording  Industries  and  the 
audio  recording  device  or  media  Importing 
and  manufacturing  industries; 

•■(vili)  The  relative  roles  of  copyright 
owners  and  Importers  and  manufacturers  of 
audio  recording  devices  or  media  with  re- 
spect to  creative  and  technological  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  sound  recordings 
and  musical  works; 

••(ix)  The  objective  of  maximizing  the  cre- 
ation of  new  sound  recordings  and  musical 
works; 

■•(X)  Reasonable  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  audio  recording  devices  or  media  used  In 
the  United  SUtes  during  a  relevant  period 


for  purposes  other  than  making  audio  re- 
cordings by  individuals  in  private  homes: 
Provided,  That  such  purposes  are  lawful 
under  this  title. 

■■(E)  Any  determination  by  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board  may  (i)  distinguish  among  differ- 
ent kinds  of  audio  recording  devices  or  audio 
recording  media  and  (ii)  exempt  from  royal- 
ty fees  particular  devices  or  media,  if  any. 
that  are  found  to  be  designed,  promoted, 
and,  in  fact,  used  substantlaUy  all  the  time 
for  purposes  other  than  making  audio  re- 
cordings by  Individuals  In  private  homes: 
Provided,  That  such  purposes  are  Uwful 
under  this  title. 

"(F)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  pub- 
lication of  the  notice  Initiating  an  arbitra- 
tion proceeding,  the  Arbitration  Board  shall 
report  its  determination  concerning  the 
terms  and  rates  of  royalty  fees  to  the  Regis- 
ter. Such  report  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  written  record,  and  shall  set  forth  the 
various  facts  that  the  Board  found  relevant 
to  its  determination  and  the  reasons  why  its 
determination  is  consistent  with  the  criteria 
enumerated  In  paragraph  (D)  of  this  clause. 
•■(G)  The  Register  shaU  promptly  cause 
the  report  of  the  Arbitration  Board  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
publicize  It  In  such  other  manner  as  the 
Register  deems  appropriate  In  order  to 
afford  any  Interested  person  an  opportunity 
to  comment  thereon.  The  Register  shall 
also  make  the  report  and  the  accompanying 
record  available  for  public  Inspection. 

••(H)  After  considering  the  written  com- 
ments that  are  received  from  any  Interested 
person  within  thirty  days  after  publication 
of  the  report  of  the  Arbitration  Board  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  such  publication,  the  Regis- 
ter shall  confirm  the  rates  and  terms  of  the 
royalty  fees  determined  by  the  Board,  and 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  unless  the  Register  de- 
cides that  the  determination  is  manifestly 
Inconsistent  with  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (D)  of  this  clause  or  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud  or  misconduct.  In  which  case 
the  Register  shall  proceed  as  provided  by 
clause  (4)  of  this  subsection.  The  rates  and 
terms  of  the  royalty  fees  confirmed  by  the 
Register  shall  be  binding  on  all  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  audio  recording  de- 
vices or  audio  recording  media,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who  are  not  parties  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  filed  with  the  copyright  office  In 
accordance  with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  upon  all  copyright  owners  who  are 
entitled  to  royalty  fees  under  subsection 
( b  K  4 )  of  this  section. 

•■(I)  The  obligation  to  pay  the  royalty  fees 
esUblished  under  a  determination  of  the 
Arbitration  Board  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  Register  in  accordance  with  this  clause 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  when  the 
Register's  decision  Is  publUhed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  under  paragraph  (H)  of  this 
clause,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  su- 
perseded in  accordance  with  clauses  (2)  or 
(6)  of  this  subsection,  or  modified  In  accord- 
ance with  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection.  

■•(4)(A)  Further  arbitration  proceeo- 
iNGS.— If  the  Register  decides  not  to  confirm 
a  determination  of  the  Arbitration  Board 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection,  or 
if  the  court  vacates  the  decision  of  the  Reg- 
ister pursuant  to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Register  shall  promptly  cause 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  the  initiation  of  a  new  arbitration 
proceeding,  and  the  procedure  specified  in 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  repeat- 
ed, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  clause. 


until  a  subsequent  determination  of  the  Ar- 
bitration Board  is  confirmed:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  the  publication  of 
the  notice  required  by  this  paragraph,  the 
conduct  of  the  new  arbitration  proceeding 
shall  be  suspended  pending  judicial  review 
of  the  Register's  decision  not  to  confirm  the 
previous  determination  of  the  Arbitration 
Board. 

"(B)  The  notice  Initiating  a  new  arbitra- 
tion proceeding  under  paragraph  (A)  of  this 
clause  shall  specify  the  rates  and  terms  of 
the  royalty  fees  esUblished  by  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board  In  iU  previous  proceeding.  Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (C)  of 
this  clause,  such  rates  and  terms  shall  be 
binding  on  an  interim  basis  on  all  Importers 
and  manufacturers  of  audio  recording  de- 
vices or  audio  recording  media,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who  are  not  parties  to  a  voluntary 
agreement  filed  with  the  copyright  office  In 
accordance  with  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  upon  all  copyright  owners  who  are 
entitled  to  royalty   fees  under  subsection 
(bK4)  of  this  section.  Any  fees  deposited 
under  subsection  (bKl)  of  this  section  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  determination  of 
the  Arbitration  Board  shall  remain  on  de- 
posit until  a  subsequent  determination  is 
confirmed  by  the  Register  under  clause  (3) 
of  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  the  Reg- 
ister shall  have  discretion,  in  confirming  the 
subsequent  determination,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  repayment  of  any  excess  fees, 
and  for  the  payment  of  any  unpaid  fees,  and 
the  interest  perUlnlng  respectively  thereto, 
in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  determi- 
nation. 

■(C)  The  obligation  to  pay  the  royalty 
fees  esUblished  under  a  determination  of 
the  Arbitration  Board  which  is  given  effect 
by  virtue  of  this  clause  pending  subsequent 
confirmation  shall  become  effective  on  an 
interim  basis  on  the  date  when  the  Regls- 
ters  decision  Is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  under  paragraph  (A)  of  this  clause, 
and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded 
In  accordance  with  clauses  (2),  (3)  or  (6)  of 
this  subsection,  or  modified  in  accordance 
with  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Judicial  review.— Any  decision  of  the 
Register  confirming  or  denying  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Arbitration  Board  under  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  appealed  to 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of   Columbia  Circuit   by   any   ag- 
grieved person  within  thirty  days  after  its 
publication   In  the  Federal  Register.  The 
pendency  of  an  appeal  under  this  clause 
shall  not  relieve  Importers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  audio  recording  devices  and  audio  re- 
cording media  of  the  obligation  under  sub- 
section (bMl)  of  this  section  to  record  the 
notice,  and  deposit  the  sUtement  of  account 
and   toUl   royalty   fees,  specified  by   that 
clause.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
modify  or  vacate  the  decision  of  the  Regis- 
ter only  If  It  finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
before  the  Register  and  the  sUtutory  crite- 
ria set  forth  In  clause  (3)(D)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, that  the  Register  acted  In  an  arbitrary 
manner  In  confirming  or  denying  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Board.  If  the  court  modifies 
the  Registers  decision,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  order  the  repayment  of  any 
excess    fees    deposited    under    subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section,  and  to  order  the  pay- 
ment of  any  underpaid  fees,  and  the  inter- 
est perUining  respectively  thereto,  in  ac- 
cordance with   its   final  judgment.  If  the 
court  vacates  the  Register's  decision,  there 
shall  be  further  arbitration  proceedings  In 
accordance  with  clause  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 
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"(6)  Annnhaarr.— The  initial  procedure 
specified  in  i  lauses  (2)  through  (5)  of  this 
subsection  s»i  kll  be  repeated  commencing  on 
the  third  an  liversary  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  ai  d  at  three-year  intervals  there- 
after: Prt)vii\ed,  That  the  Register  shall 
have  discret  on  to  initiate  an  arbitration 
proceeding  ii}  accordance  with  clause  (3)  of 
this  subsection  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Register  deeiiis  fit  in  order  to  determine  the 
terms  and  rstes  of  royalty  fees  payable  by 
any  person  vrho  commences  business  as  an 
importer  or  manufacturer  of  audio  record- 
ing devices  o  •  audio  recording  media  at  any 
time  during  t  he  three-year  interval  specified 
by  this  claus  e  in  the  absence  of  applicable 
rates  and  tei  ms  established  for  similar  de- 
vices or  raed;  a  in  comparable  circumstances 
under  clause  (2)  througt)  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(d)  D«nni  noNs.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  foUowinj  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  fol  owing: 

"An  audio  recording'  is  a  phonorecord  or 
aurally  perceptible  copy  (without  accompa- 
nying visual  images)  of  a  musical  worlt  or 
sound  recorcing  that  has  been  reproduced 
directly  frorr  a  radio  or  television  transmis- 
sion or  from  a  phonorecord  that  has  been 
lawfully  mad  e  and  distributed  to  the  public. 

"An  audic  recording  device'  is  any  ma- 
chine or  dev  ce  of  a  kind  designed,  used,  or 
promoted  for  making  audio  recordings  by 
individuals  ir  private  homes. 

•  An  audio  recording  medium'  Is  any  mate- 
rial object,  m  >w  known  or  later  developed,  in 
any  form  commonly  distributed  for  use  in 
private  homis  (such  as  tape  cassettes,  car- 
tridges, or  re  !ls),  in  which  a  musical  work  or 
sound  recort  ing  can  be  fixed  by  use  of  an 
audio  record  ng  device.  An  audio  recording 
medium  doej  not  include  a  material  object 
that  embodi<  s  a  sound  recording  at  the  time 
it  is  first  distributed  by  the  importer  or 
manufacture!-,  unless  the  sound  recording 
has  been  so  jmbodied  in  order  to  avoid  the 
obligations  a  I  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"A  'radio  transmission'  and  a  'television 
transmission  are  transmissions  by  a  broad- 
cast station,  cable  system,  multipoint  distri- 
bution servire,  sul>scription  service,  direct 
broadcast  sa  .ellite,  or  other  means  of  trans- 
mission that  are  intended  for  reception  in 
private  hom<  s.". 

Sk.  4.  Ch)  pter  5  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  '  he  following  new  section: 

"9  511.  Addithnal  remedy  for  infringing  imporu- 
tion  or  man  ufacture.  and  disUibution.  of  audio 
or  video  rec  »rding  devicea  and  media 

"In  any  aition  filed  pursuant  to  sections 
119<bH2)  or  l20<bK2),  the  court  may  decree 
that,  in  addl  tion  to  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  thij  title,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days,  the  importer  or  manufacturer 
shall  be  depi  ived  of  the  benefit  of  a  compul- 
sory licens«  under  sections  119<b)<l)  or 
120<bKl).  Ir  the  absence  of  such  license  by 
reason  of  su  ;h  decree,  any  importation  into 
and  distribu  ion  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
manufacturt  and  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  of  a  idio  or  video  recording  devices 
or  media  by  such  party  is  actionable  as  an 
act  of  infrin  lement  under  section  501.  and  is 
fully  subjec ;  to  the  remedies  provided  by 
sections  502  through  506.  509,  and  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  5.  Ch  ipter  8  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Sectioi  801(bK3)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrise  "and  116,"  and  sul>stituting 
in  lieu  theieof  the  phrase  "116,  119,  and 
120.". 


(b)  Section  804(d)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "or  116,"  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  "116,  119.  or  120.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  809  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "or  116." 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"116.  119.  or  120,". 

Sk.  6.  SUPPLEMXIITART  AND  THAIHITIOIfAL 

Provisioks.— 

(a)  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  its  en- 
actment. 

(b)  Section  501<a)  of  tlUe  17  is  amended  by 
deleting  "118"  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  "120". 

(c)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
title  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  118  the  following: 

"119.  LimiUtion  on  llabUtty:  Video  record- 
ing. 

"120.  LimiUtion  on  liability:  Audio  record- 
ing.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  510.  the  following: 

""511.  Additional  remedy  for  infringing  im- 
portation or  manufacture,  and 
distribution,  of  audio  or  video 
recording  devices  and  media.". 
Sectiom-by-Sectioii  Summary  op  the  Homx 
Recording  Act  op  1983 

ROMS  RECORDING  EXEMPTION  (Si  lia<a>  AND 

130(a)] 
Any  individual  who  makes  a  recording  of 
an  audiovisual  work,  sound  recording  or  mu- 
sical work  in  the  home  for  private  use  would 
be  exempt  from  copyright  infringement  li- 
ability. 

COMI>in.SORT  UCENSEiSi  119(b)  ID  AND 

120(b)  (i>] 
The  bill  affords  importers  and  manufac- 
turers of  video  and  audio  recording  devices 
(equipment)  and  media  (blank  tapes)  a  li- 
cense to  distribute  their  products  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  license  would  apply  to 
(1)  recording  devices  designed,  used  or  pro- 
moted for  home  Uping  and  (2)  recording 
media  of  a  kind  commonly  sold  for  use  in 
private  homes,  e.g.,  blank  cassettes,  car- 
tridges or  reels.  Prerecorded  video  and  audio 
Upes  would  not  be  subject  to  royalty  fees. 

DETERMINATION  OP  ROYALTY  PEES  ({§  119IC)  (D 
AND  130(C)(1)] 

The  terms  and  rates  of  royalty  fees  would 
be  determined  either  (1)  pursuant  to  volun- 
tary negotiation  between  importers  and 
manufacturers  and  copyright  owners  of  (2) 
for  those  that  have  not  entered  into  a  vol- 
untary agreement,  pursuant  to  compulsory 
binding  arbitration.  The  results  of  the  arbi- 
tration would  Ije  subject  to  public  comment, 
review  by  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  and 
judicial  review. 

VOLUNTARY  NEGOTIATION  lS{  11»(C)  (2)  AND 

130(0(3)) 

Shortly  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
copyright  owners  would  submit  to  the  Reg- 
ister names  of  individuals  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate home  Uplng  royalty  fees.  All  the 
names  submitted  within  a  specified  period 
would  become  memljers  of  a  bargaining 
panel,  which  would  negotiate  royalty  fees 
on  behalf  of  all  copyright  owners.  Importers 
and  manufacturers  of  devices  and  media 
would  be  encouraged  to  negotiate— singly  or 
jointly— with  the  copyright  owners'  panel. 

The  negotiators  could  make  provision  for 
non-infringing  uses  by  exempting  from  roy- 
alty fees  particular  devices  or  media,  and  by 
distinguishing  among  different  kinds  of  re- 
cording devices  and  media. 


Any  voluntary  agreement  negotiated  at 
any  time  between  any  importer  or  manufac- 
turer and  the  copyright  owners'  panel  would 
be  given  effect  if  it  is  accepted  unanimously 
by  the  copyright  owners'  panel.  Such  agree- 
menU  would  be  binding  on  all  copyright 
owners,  but  only  on  the  importers  or  manu- 
facturers that  actually  agree  to  be  bound. 

COMPtn.SORY  ARBITRATION  iff  11»(C>  (3)  AMD 
130(C)(3)) 

If  voluntary  agreements  are  not  reached 
by  all  importers  and  manufacturers  within 
four  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  the  Register  would  initiate  arbitration 
proceedings  by  publishing  a  list  of  potential 
arbitrators  selected  from  the  American  Ar- 
bitration Association  (or  a  similar  organiza- 
tion). Importers  and  manufacturers  on  the 
one  hand  and  copyright  owners  on  the 
other  hand,  acting  as  a  group,  would  each 
select  one  arbitrator  from  the  list,  and  the 
two  arbitrators  so  selected  would  name  a 
third  arbitrator  to  serve  as  chairperson.  The 
three  arbitrators  would  constitute  an  Arbi- 
tration Board.  If  either  group  fails  to  select 
an  arbitrator,  or  if  the  arbitrators  selected 
by  each  group  fail  to  select  a  chairperson, 
the  Register  would  select  the  arbitrator  or 
chairperson. 

The  Arbitration  Board  would  promptly 
conduct  evidentiary  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine video  and  audio  royalty  fees.  There 
could  be  separate  proceedings  for  devices 
and  media.  Any  importer  or  manufacturer 
who  is  not  party  to  a  voluntary  agreement, 
and  any  copyright  owner,  would  be  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  and 
such  parties  would  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of 
the  proceedings. 

In  making  its  determination,  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board  would  be  guided  by  certain  sUtu- 
tory  criteria.'  In  addition,  the  Board  could 
make  provision  for  noninfringing  uses  by 
exempting  from  royalty  fees  particular  de- 
vices or  media,  and  by  distinguishing  among 
different  kinds  of  recording  devices  and 
media. 

The  Arbitration  Board  would  report  ite 
determination(s)  to  the  Register  within  six 
months,  and  the  Register  would  publish  the 
Board's  report  for  public  comment  by  any 
interested  person.  After  considering  the 
public  comments,  and  not  later  than  two 
months  after  publication  of  the  Board's 
report,  the  Register  would  confirm  the  roy- 
alty fees  esUblished  by  the  Board  and 
would  publish  them  in  the  Federal  Register 
unless  they  were  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  sUtutory  criteria  or  were  procured 
by  fraud  or  misconduct.  If  confirmed  by  the 
Register,  the  royalty  fees  esUblished  by  the 
Board  would  be  binding  on  all  importers 
and  manufactures  who  are  not  parties  to  a 
voluntary  agreement  and  on  all  copyright 
owners  entitled  to  such  fees. 

PURTHER  ARBITRATION  PROCEEDINGS 
lS{  119(C)  (4>  AND  130(C)  <4)) 

If  the  Register  decides  not  to  confirm  the 
royalty  fees  esUblished  by  the  Arbitration 


■  The  sUtutory  criteria  would  Include:  ti»e  rates 
and  terms  established  for  comparable  circum- 
stances under  voluntary  agreements:  use  of  devices 
or  media  for  purposes  other  than  home  recording; 
the  value  of  the  copyrighted  works:  the  compensa- 
tion received  by  copyright  owners  from  other  perti- 
nent forms  of  explolution  of  their  works:  the 
Impact  of  royalty  fees  on  consumers  and  the  bene- 
fits derived  by  consumers  from  devices  and  media: 
the  benefits  derived  by  manufacturers  and  import- 
ers from  distribution  of  their  products:  the  impact 
of  home  recording  on  copyright  owners;  and  the 
roles  of  the  parties  and  effect  of  royalty  fees  with 
respect  to  creative  development. 


Board,  there  would  be  further  arbitration 
proceedings  to  determine  royalty  fees,  and 
such  proceedings  would  be  repeated  until  a 
determination  of  the  Board  could  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Register.  Pending  further  ar- 
bitration proceedings,  or  judicial  review,  the 
terms  and  rates  esUblished  by  the  initial  ar- 
bitration proceeding  would  take  effect  on  an 
interim  basis.  The  RegUter  or  the  court 
would  provide  for  the  repayment  of  excess 
fees  or  the  payment  of  underpaid  fees  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  final  decision. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  IJS  1191C)(5)  AND  130(C)(6)) 

Any  aggrieved  person  could  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  any 
decision  of  the  Register  confirming  or  deny- 
ing a  determination  of  the  Arbitration 
Board. 

ADJUSTMENT  OP  ROYALTY  PEES  Ij  J  llOIOtS) 
AND  130(C)  (6)] 

Voluntary  negotiation  and  compulsory  ar- 
bitration would  be  repeated  on  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
and  at  three-year  intervals  thereafter.  How- 
ever, the  Register  would  have  discretion  to 
initiate  a  new  arbitration  proceeding  at  any 
time  to  determine  the  royalty  fees  payable 
by  any  person  who  commences  business  as 
an  importer  or  manufacturer  of  recording 
devices  or  media  during  the  three-year  in- 
terval and  is  unable  to  reach  voluntary 
agreement. 

DEPOSIT  OP  ROYALTY  PEES  l{i  119(b)  (3)  AND 
130(b)(3)) 

Importers  and  manufacturers  would  file  a 
notice  and  sUtement  of  account,  and  depos- 
it royalty  fees  with  the  Copyright  Office. 
The  obligation  to  pay  royalty  fees  would 
become  effective  on  the  date  determined  by 
voluntary  agreement  or.  for  those  that  have 
not  entered  into  a  voluntary  agreement,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  arbitration  proceeding.  After  de- 
ducting reasonable  administrative  expenses 
from  the  royalty  fees  deposited,  the  Regis- 
ter would  transfer  the  fees  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  deposit  in  interest-bearing  U.S. 
securities  pending  subsequent  distribution 
with  interest  to  copyright  owners. 

Importers  and  manufacturers  who  will 
fully,  repeatedly  or  materially  fail  to 
comply  with  the  compulsory  license  would 
be  subject  to  copyright  infringement  liabil- 
ity for  the  distribution  of  their  products.  In 
any  infringement  action,  the  court  could  de- 
prive the  importer  or  manufacturer  of  its 
compulsory  license  for  up  to  90  days. 

COPYRIGHT  OWNERS  ENTITLED  TO  ROYALTY 
PEESiti  119(b)(4)  AND  130(b)  (4>) 

Any  owner  of  copyright  in  an  audiovisual 
work  that  was  transmitted  over  television, 
and  any  owner  of  copyright  in  a  musical 
work  or  a  sound  recording  that  was  trans- 
mitted over  radio  or  television  or  sold  in  the 
form  of  records  or  Upes.  during  the  perti- 
nent period,  would  be  entitled  to  claim  roy- 
alty fees. 

DISTRIBITTION  OP  ROYALTY  FEES  lii  119(b)  (5) 
AND  130(b)  (S)] 

Copyright  owners  would  file  claims  with 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  for  royalty 
fees.  If  the  Tribunal  determines  that  there 
is  no  controversy  concerning  the  distribu- 
tion of  fees.  It  would  distribute  them  (after 
deducting  Its  reasonable  administrative 
costs)  in  accordance  with  claims  filed  with 
it.  In  the  event  of  a  controversy,  however, 
the  Tribunal  would  conduct  an  evidentiary 
proceeding  to  determine  the  distribution  of 
fees  subject  to  dispute.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Tribunal  would  distribute  any  uncon- 
tested fees. 


S.  32 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of 'the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Record  RenUl  Amendment  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Section  109(a)  of  chapter  1  of  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
replacing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  with 
a  colon  and  inserting  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Pmvided,  fiowever.  That,  unless  author- 
ized by  the  copyright  owner,  the  owner  of  a 
particular  phonorecord  of  a  soimd  recording 
may  not,  for  purposes  of  direct  or  Indirect 
commercial  advantage,  dispose  of  the  pos- 
session of  that  phonorecord  by  rental,  lease, 
or  lending,  or  by  any  other  activity  or  prac- 
tice In  the  nature  of  rental,  lease,  or  lend- 
ing.". 

Sec.  3.  This  Amendment  becomes  effective 
upon  Its  enactment. 

S.  33 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consimier  Video  Sales/Rental  Amendment 
of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Section  109(a)  of  chapter  1  of  title 
17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by 
replacing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  with 
a  colon  and  Inserting  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing 

"Provided,  hovoever.  That.  urUess  author- 
ized by  the  copyright  owner,  the  owner  of  a 
particular  copy  of  a  motion  picture  or  other 
audiovisual  work  may  not,  for  purposes  of 
direct  or  indirect  commercial  advantage,  dis- 
pose of  the  possession  of  that  copy  by 
rental,  lease,  or  lending,  or  by  any  other  ac- 
tivity or  practice  In  the  nature  of  rental, 
lease,  or  lending.". 

Sec.  3.  This  Amendment  becomes  effective 
upon  Its  enactment. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bttrdick): 
S.  34.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
Income  derived  by  charitable  organiza- 
tions from  conducting  certain  games 
of  chance  from  the  tax  imposed  on  un- 
related business  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATION  INCOME 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator BiniDiCK  and  I  are  introducing 
today  a  bill  that  would  amend  section 
513(P)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  bill  would  make  clear  congres- 
sional intent  as  to  the  tax  exempt 
sUtus  of  charitoble  organization 
income.  In  making  this  intent  clearer, 
it  would  allow  such  organizations  in 
North  Dakota  the  ability  to  use  gam- 
bling as  a  source  of  revenue. 

As  background,  the  North  Dakota 
legislation  drafted  a  law  which  became 
effective  in  July  1981  permitting  chari- 
table organizations  the  right  to  con- 
duct games  of  chance  and  to  use  the 
revenue  for  the  charitable  purposes  of 
the  organizations. 

A  conflict  has  arisen  since  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  provision.  The  Dis- 
trict Director  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  St.  Paul  now  claims  that  the 
income  is  actually  unrelated  business 


income  and  therefore  subject  to  tax- 
ation. Clearly,  that  reasoning  would 
subject  charitable  organizations  in 
North  Dakota  to  substantial  hardship 
and  woiUd  effectively  void  the  very 
purpose  of  the  North  Dakota  gam- 
bling laws. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
clarify  the  sections  of  the  code  relat- 
ing to  imrelated  business  income  of 
charitable  organizations  and  gambling 
income.  The  clarification  would  permit 
such  organizations  in  North  Dakota 
the  right  to  conduct  the  games  of 
chance  and  the  right  to  continue  to 
use  all  of  the  gambling  revenues  for 
charitable  purposes. 

In  today's  economy,  when  far  less 
revenues  are  received  through  individ- 
ual donations,  it  is  essential  that  char- 
itable organizations  continue  their 
basic  goals  without  a  loss  of  income. 
We  in  Congress  must  then  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  see  that  the  laws 
or  interpretations  of  the  laws  do  not 
hinder  the  very  charitable  purpose 
under  which  such  organizations  are 
formed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  with  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota.  Senator  Andrews. 
legislation  which  would  clarify  con- 
gressional intent  with  regard  to  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  certain  income 
received  by  charitable  organizations. 

On  July  1,  1981.  a  North  Dakota  law 
became  effective  which  allows  civic, 
charitable,  and  other  public  spirited 
organizations  in  the  State  to  use  raf- 
fles and  certain  other  games  of  chance 
as  a  source  of  revenue.  In  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  with  the  dramatic 
cuts  in  Federal  funding  of  many  public 
services,  these  organizations  have  lit- 
erally been  saved  by  the  new  revenues 
generated  through  gaming  activities.  A 
sampling  of  the  400  affected  organiza- 
tions includes  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. Red  River  Human  Services,  the 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  and  the 
March  of  Dimes. 

Last  June  the  District  Director  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  issued  a  letter  which  indi- 
cated that  the  income  from  the 
gaming  activity  is  subject  to  tax  under 
the  imrelated  business  provision  of  the 
IRS  code.  It  is  my  understaaiding  that 
the  Congress  enacted  the  unrelated 
income  provision  in  1950  to  prevent 
tax-exempt  groups  from  competing 
unfairly  with  taxpaying  businesses.  It 
Is  clear  from  reading  the  legislative 
history  of  this  provision  that  the  Con- 
gress intended  to  tax  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations only  when  they  entered 
into  a  business  venture  which  was  in 
competition  with  a  for-profit  business. 
Since  there  is  no  taxpaying  business  in 
North  Dakota  which  participates  or 
has  the  legal  authority  to  participate 
in  gaming,  the  unrelated  income  provi- 
sion is  irrelevant  and  clearly  does  not 
apply.  In  addition,  the  North  Dakota 
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number  or  symbol  which  must  match  a 
nimiber  or  symbol  on  a  publicly  posted  dis- 
play In  order  for  the  purchaser  to  win  a 
prize. 

••(P)  Sports-pool.— The  term  "sports-pool 
means  a  game  in  which— 

••(i)  an  individual  purchases  a  square  on  a 
board  which— 

•■(I)  is  subdivided  into  100  such  squares, 
each  of  which  Is  sold  prior  to  the  begliming 
of  a  sporting  contest,  and 

•'(II)  contains  vertical  and  horizontal  mat- 
rices of  randomly  assigned  numbers  which 
remain  concealed  until  the  end  of  such 
sporting  contest,  and 

••(ii)  the  wiimer  of  such  game  is  the  indi- 
vidual who  purchases  the  square  which  lies 
at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  matrix 
containing  the  number  which  corresponds 
to  the  score  of  one  contestant  in  such  sport- 
ing contest  and  the  horizontal  matrix  con- 
Uining  the  number  which  corresponds  to 
the  score  of  the  other  such  contestant. 

"(G)  Twenty-one.- The  term  twenty-one' 
means  a  card  game  in  which  an  individual 
bets  that  the  cards  he  obtains  (by  the  deal) 
will  have  a  toUl  face  value  which  is  higher 
than  the  total  face  value  of  the  cards  dealt 
to  the  dealer  without  exceeding  twenty- 
one.". 

(b)  Eptective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  games  of 
chance  conducted  after  June  30,  1981. 
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By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.   HuDDLESTON,   Mr.    Pryor, 
Mr.    Mattingly,    Mr.    Hifun. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Nunn): 
S.  36.  A  bill  to  authorize  special  pay- 
ment-in-kind  land   conservation   pro- 
grams, to  provide  authority  for  activi- 
ties to  develop  and  expand  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator HoDDLESTON  and  I  are  reintroduc- 
ing a  bill  which  will  assure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  domestic  payment-in- 
kind  program  and  provide  the  adminis- 
tration with  additional  tools  to  bolster 
our  export  sales  by  utilizing  surplus 
stocks. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Pryor, 
Thttrmond,  Heflin,  Mattingly,  and 
NxmN  are  joining  us  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bUl. 

Because  of  the  second  record  harvest 
in  a  row  creating  large  surpluses  and 
low  prices,  I  announced  plans,  on  No- 
vember 10,  1982,  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  would  strengthen  our  abili- 
ty to  reduce  production  and  expand 
sales  through  a  bonus  program  utiliz- 
ing surplus  stocks. 

On  December  3,  1982,  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON  and  I  introduced  S.  3074,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1982.  This  biU  in- 
cluded expanded  authority  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  domestic  PIK  program,  as 
well  as  authority  for  an  export  bonus 
program,  and  donation  measures. 

A  hearing  on  S.  3074  was  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  on  December  9,  1982.  Testimony 
was  received  from  Secretary  Block, 
farmers,     farm     organizations,     and 


others.  That  same  day  President 
Reagan  announced  his  support  of  a 
PIK  program  for  the  1983  crop  year. 

Subcommittee  markup  on  S.  3074 
was  held  on  December  13.  1982.  The 
subcommittee  favorably  reported  the 
bill  with  amendments,  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

On  December  13,  1982,  the  fuU  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculttire,  Nutrition,  and 
IH)restry  met  to  consider  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation.  The  com- 
mittee agreed,  with  strong  bipartisan 
support,  to  report  S.  3074,  with 
amendments. 

Unfortunately,  sufficient  time  was 
not  available  at  the  end  of  the  97th 
Congress  for  the  bill  to  be  fully  consid- 
ered. When  it  became  clear  that  the 
bill  would  not  pass,  I  along  with  a 
number  of  other  Senators  urged  the 
administration  to  go  ahead  and  imple- 
ment the  payment-in-kind  program 
consistent  with  any  authority  the  Sec- 
retary may  have  to  do  so.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  has  been  done.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  an  export  bonus  plan 
similar  to  the  initiative  contained  in 
the  bill  has  been  implemented  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  recent  sale  of  wheat 
flour  to  Egypt. 

The  purpose  of  reintroducing  this 
bill  as  reported  is  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority avaUable  to  the  Secretary  to 
implement  these  programs  and  to  add 
the  strong  support  of  Congress  to  the 
resolve  that  actions  are  needed  to  put 
American  agriculture  back  on  its  feet. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  is  a  balanced  approach  to 
resolving  the  problem  of  large  surplus- 
es and  depressed  prices;  addressing 
both  the  supply  and  demand  side  of 
the  problem. 

A  summary  of  the  major  provisions 
is  as  follows: 

First.  Authorizes  a  payment-in-kind 
(PIK)  land  diversion  and  conservation 
program  for  1983  and  1984  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice, 
and  other  nonconserving  crops— ex- 
cluding sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  tobac- 
co, and  peanuts.  Under  the  PIK  pro- 
gram— 

Payments  would  not  be  subject  to 
current  law  restrictions  on  the  resale 
of  CCC  stocks  or  payment  limitations; 
Producers  would  be  required  to 
divert  acreage  from  production  to  con- 
servation uses  and  to  comply  with 
other  terms  specified  by  the  Secretary; 
Payments  would  be  made  to  produc- 
ers by  CCC  by  delivery  of  commod- 
ities, warehouse  receipts,  cash,  or  by 
other  methods  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

The  value  of  commodities  received 
by  producers  could  not  be  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  basic  county  loan  rate 
for  the  commodity  involved; 

Commodities  received  by  producers 
could  not  be  put  under  the  annual 
commodity  loan  programs; 
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Not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible acreage  for  a  crop  in  a  county 
can  be  diverted  in  any  one  year; 

All  producers  of  a  crop,  for  which  a 
PIK  is  authorized  for  1983,  wUl  have 
the  opportimlty  to  participate  on  an 
equal  basis  In  the  program; 

Adjustments  in  program  yields  are 
authorized  for  producers  who  practice 
double-cropping; 

Consolidation  of  farm  acreage  bases 
is  ftllowcd' 

Normal   marketings   are   protected; 

and 

Protections  are  provided  for  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 

Second.  Provides  that  commodities 
may  be  tendered  at  no  cost  to  export- 
ers, users,  and  foreign  nations  to  en- 
courage foreign  market  development 
for  U.S.  commodities  and  to  help  re- 
capture markets  lost  because  of  unfair 
competition  by  our  competitors.  Under 
the  export  PIK  program— domestic 
users  are  provided  equal  treatment  rel- 
ative to  foreign  purchasers  and  users 
In  cases  where  domestic  users  may  be 
disadvantaged  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gram; CCC  win  use  qualified  stocks  to 
encourage  Increased  use  of  the  com- 
modity and  products  produced  thereof 
and  avoid  displacing  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States:  and  CCC  wlU 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent 
resale  or  transshipment  of  commod- 
ities. 

Third.  Expands  current  authority— 
to  donate  stocks  of  dairy  products  to 
needy  persons  in  foreign  countries— to 
include  donations  of  other  CCC  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products 
thereof,  and  authorizes  the  use  of 
CCC  commodities  under  titles  I  and 
III  of  Public  Law  480,  In  addition  to 
programed  levels. 

Fourth.  Encourages  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  donate  or  sell  abroad  at 
least  50,000  metric  tons  of  CCC  dairy 
products  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1983- 
85. 

Fifth.  Allows  the  CCC  to  seU  extra 
long  staple  cotton  to  maintain  and 
expand  export  and  domestic  markets 
for  such  cotton. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  Is  encouraged 
to  make  available  eligible  products 
from  CCC  stocks  directly  to  processors 
who  contract  with  school  lunch  au- 
thorities. 

In  more  detail  the  bill  provides  for 
the  following: 

TITLE  I— SPECIAL  PAYMENT-IN-KIND  LAND 

CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

SPECIAL  PAYMENT-IN-KIND  LAND  CONSERVATION 

PROGRAM 

Section  101  adds  a  new  section  501, 
effective  for  the  1983  and  1984  crops, 
to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

New  section  501(a)  provides  that, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  for  the 
1983  and  1984  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  other 
nonconserving  commodities  designated 
by    the    Secretary— excluding    sugar- 


cane, sugar  beets,  tobacco,  and  pea- 
nuts—the   Secretary    may    formulate 
and  carry  out  a  special  payment-in- 
kind  land  conservation  program  to  en- 
courage producers  to  reduce  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commisdities  and 
promote  conservation.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, producers  who  divert  farm  acre- 
age from  the  production  of  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  devote  the  divert- 
ed acreage  to  conservation  uses,  sub- 
ject to  any  terms  and  conditions  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary, 
would  receive  in-kind  payments  from 
the  Secretary.  This  section  also  clari- 
fies that  payments  made  under  the 
program  for  the  diversion  of  wheat, 
feed   grain,   upland  cotton,   and  rice 
acreage  would  not  be  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions on  the  resale  of  CCC  stocks 
when  a  farmer-owned  reserve  program 
Is  in  effect  or  to  any  other  provisions 
of  law  that  are  applicable  to  any  of 
the  annual  programs  for  the  1983  and 
1984  crops  of  these  commodities. 

New  section  501(b)  provides  that,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a  payment 
under  this  section,  a  producer  who 
participates  In  the  program  for  any 
crop  must  divert  from  production  to 
conservation  uses,  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary,  the  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm  that  the  producer  agrees 
to  place  In  the  program  for  that  crop 
and  must  comply  with  other  terms  and 
conditions  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

New  section  501(c)  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  limit  the  total  acreage  diverted 
from  production  for  a  particular  crop 
under  the  program  In  any  county  so  as 
to  minimize  any  adverse  effect  of  the 
program  on  the  economy  of  the 
county  or  any  local  community  located 
therein.  In  determining  the  total  acre- 
age to  be  diverted,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  further  directed  to  Instire  that 
not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  acre- 
age of  any  commodity  In  a  county  eli- 
gible for  diversion  imder  the  acreage 
reduction  provisions  of  the  Agfricultur- 
al  Act  of  1949,  Including  the  program 
authorized  In  this  section.  Is  diverted 
from  production  In  any  year. 

New  section  501(d)(1)  requires  that 
In-kind  payments  shall  be  made  for 
acreage  on  a  farm  diverted  from  pro- 
duction for  a  particular  crop  and  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses  under  the 
program.  The  payment  would  be  of- 
fered to  producers  In  an  amount  of  the 
commodity  Involved  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  so  diverted  from  pro- 
duction times  a  percentage  of  the  pro- 
gram yield  for  the  farm  for  the  com- 
modity Involved  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines Is  appropriate  to  insure  ade- 
quate participation  In  the  program  for 
the  particular  crop. 

New  section  501(dK2)  provides  that 
as  an  alternative  to  the  procedure  in 
paragraph  (1),  in  order  to  encourage 
adequate  participation  under  the  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
determine  the  amounts  of  a  commodi- 


ty payable  to  producers  under  the  pro- 
gram through  the  submission  of  bids 
by  producers  or  by  any  other  process 
that  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate. For  the  1983  crops,  however, 
the  Secretary  must  offer  all  eligible 
producers  of  a  particular  crop  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram on  an  equal  basis  before  any  bid- 
ding procedure  can  be  used  to  deter- 
mine producer  participation  for  a  com- 
modity. 

New  section  501(dK3)  requires  the 
Secretary  to  make  equitable  adjust-  _^ 
ments.  In  payments  under  this  section 
in  cases  where  a  producer  practices 
double  cropping,  and  where  participa- 
tion in  this  program  for  one  commodi- 
ty reduces  the  acreage  that  may  be 
planted  to  the  second  commodity.  The 
purpose  of  the  adjustments  under  this 
subsection  would  be  to  account  for  the 
reduction  in  the  second  commodity. 

New  section  501(dK4)  provides  that 
where  practicable,  the  Secretary  may 
aUow  the  consolidation  of  base  acre- 
ages among  farms  for  a  (»mmodity  in- 
volved In  the  program  to  encourage 
participation  In  the  program.  This  pro- 
vision would,  for  example,  permit  a 
producer  with  two  farms  having  the 
same  amount  of  com  base  acreage  on 
each  farm  to  make  the  required  diver- 
sion under  the  program  on  a  single 
farm. 

New  section  501(e)  provides  for  the 
method  of  payment  to  be  used  by  the 
Commodity  C^redit  Corporation  under 
this  program.  Payment  would  be  made 
first,  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration by  the  delivery  of  the  commodi- 
ty involved  to  the  producer  at  a  ware- 
house or  other  simUar  faculty  located 
In  the  coimty  In  which  the  farm  Is  lo- 
cated or  such  other  location  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  producer, 
second,  by  the  transfer  of  negotiable 
warehouse  receipts;  or  third,  by  such 
other  method  determined  to  be  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary,  including  sale 
of  the  commodity  in  commercial  mar- 
kets. In  order  to  enable  the  producer 
to  efficiently  and  expeditiously  receive 
possession  of  the  commodity  or  a  cash 
payment,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  lieu  thereof.  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  as 
necessary.    Including   the   making   of 
cash    payments    to    Insure    that    the 
value  of  the  commodity  received  by  a 
producer  under  the  program,  during 
the  marketing  year  In  which  the  com- 
modity Is  received,  is  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  basic  county  loan  rate 
for  the  particular  commodity. 

This  subsection  also  requires  the 
Secretary,  to  the  extent  feasible,  to 
insure  that  payments  are  made  to  pro- 
ducers participating  in  this  program 
on  a  schedule  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines virill  minimize  any  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  program  on  the  normal 
marketings  of  the  commodity  Involved 
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vision  for  sharing  payments  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

New  section  501(1)  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignments  of  pay- 
ments) are  to  apply  to  payments  under 
this  section. 

New  section  501(m)  provides  that 
the  authority  and  program  authorized 
under  this  section  are  in  addition  to. 
and  not  in  place  of,  any  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  under  any 
other  provisions  of  law. 

TITLE  II— EXPAHSIOIt  OF  MARKXTS  FOR.  AMD 
THE  DISPOSITION  OF,  UIIITED  STATES  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COmf  ODITIXS 

EXPANSION  OF  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTUR.  - 
MARKETS 

Section  201  adds  a  new  section  1209A 
to  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of 
1981. 

New  section  1209A(a)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  an  export  ex- 
pansion program  under  which  com- 
modities acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  tendered  at 
no  cost  to  United  States  exporters. 
United  States  users,  and  foreign  pur- 
chasers to  encourage  development, 
maintenance,  and  expansion  of  mar- 
kets for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof. 

New  section  1209A(b)  provides  that 
in  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  is 
to- 
First,  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  program 
provides  equal  treatment  to  domestic 
and  foreign  purchasers  and  users  of 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  any  case  where  the  importa- 
tion of  a  manufactured  product  made, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  from  a  commodity 
made  available  for  export  under  this 
section  would  place  domestic  users  of 
the  commodity  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage; 

Second,  ensure  insofar  as  possible 
that  any  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program  authorized  in  section 
1209A(a)  be  made  in  such  manner  as 
to  encourage  increased  use  and  avoid 
displacing  usual  marketings  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Third,  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  prevent  the  resale  or  transshipment 
to  other  nations,  or  use  for  other  than 
domestic  use  in  the  nation  to  which 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration are  shipped,  of  the  stocks  of 
the  Corporation  made  available  to 
export  participants  in  the  program. 

New  section  1209A(c)  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  section 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

New  section  1209A(d)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  such 


regulations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

New  section  1209A(e)  provides  that 
the  authority  provided  in  section 
1209A(a)  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and 
not  in  place  of,  any  authority  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

EXPANDED  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  USE  ABROAD  OF 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  STOCKS 

Section  202  amends  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  expand 
the  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  use  agricultiu^ 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  foreign  donation  programs. 
Section  416  currently  authorizes  the 
donation  of  dairy  products  through 
foreign  governments  and  public  and 
nonprofit  private  humanitarian  orga- 
nizations for  the  assistance  of  needy 
persons  outside  the  United  States  and 
the  payment  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  reprocessing,  packag- 
ing, transporting,  handling,  and  other 
charges,  including  the  cost  of  overseas 
delivery,  with  respect  to  commodities 
so  donated.  Section  202  of  the  bill 
would  expand  this  authority  to  in- 
clude other  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  thereof. 

Section  202  also  amends  section  416 
to  provide  that  agricultural  commod- 
ities acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  also  be  used 
to  increase  the  level  of  agricultrual  ex- 
ports under  titles  I  and  III  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  that  Act,  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  level  of  assistance 
programed  under  that  Act. 

DISPOSITION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Section  203  encourages  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  donate  abroad, 
or  to  sell  for  export  at  the  best  price 
obtainable,  at  least  50,000  metric  tons 
of  dairy  products  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1985.  Section  205  also  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  report  to  Congress  semiannu- 
ally on  the  status  of  such  donations 
and  sales. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  SALES  OF 
EXTRA  LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

Section  204  amends  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
that  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  section  407.  effective  beginning 
30  days  after  enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion, stocks  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration may  be  sold  for  unrestricted  use 
at  such  price  levels  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  maintain 
and  expand  export  sjid  domestic  mar- 
kets for  such  cotton.  Generally,  under 
the  current  provisions  of  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
not  sell  any  extra  long  staple  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15 


percent  above  the  current  support 
price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges.  The  provision  in  the  bill 
would  allow  the  Corporation  to  sell  its 
stocks  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  at 
prices  less  than  this  level. 

IMPROVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURPLUS 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Section  205  amends  section  1114(a) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of 
1981.  Section  1114(a)  provides  that 
whenever  Government  stocks  of  com- 
modities are  acquired  under  the  price 
support  programs  and  are  not  likely  to 
be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration or  otherwise  used  in  pro- 
grams of  commodity  sale  or  distribu- 
tion, such  commodities  shall  be  made 
available  without  charge  or  credit  to 
nutrition  projects  under  the  authority 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  to 
child  nutrition  programs  providing 
food  service,  and  to  food  banks  partici- 
pating in  the  special  nutrition  projects 
established  under  section  211  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1980.  Section  203 
of  the  bill  provides  that  whenever  a 
commodity  is  made  available  without 
charge  or  credit  under  this  authority, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  en- 
courage consumption  thereof  through 
agreements  with  private  companies 
under  which  the  commodity  is  proc- 
essed into  end  products  for  use  by  eli- 
gible recipients,  with  the  expense  of 
the  processing  to  be  borne  by  the  re- 
cipients. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  a  balanced  approach  to  resolving  the 
problem  of  large  surpluses  and  de- 
pressed prices.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  seeking  passage  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ananimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoki),  as  follows: 

S.  36 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Act  of 
1983". 

TITLE  I-SPECIAL  PAYMENT-IN-KIND 

LAND  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  Effective  for  the  1983  and  1984 

crops,    the    Agricultural    Act    of    1949    is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

title  V  as  follows: 

•TITLE  V-SPECIAL  PAYMENT-IN-KIND 
LAND  CONSERVATION  PRCX5RAM 
"Sec  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act— 

"(a)  To  encourage  producers  to  reduce  ex- 
cessive production  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities an  promote  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  formulate  and  carry 
out  special  payment-in-kind  land  conserva- 
tion programs  for  the  1983  and  1984  crops. 
Under  the  programs,  the  SecreUry  shall 
make  special  payments  in  kind  available  to 
producers  who  divert  farm  acreage  from  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
devote  such  acreage  to  conservation  uses, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 


Secretary  determines  appropriate.  Pay- 
ments under  this  section  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  diversion  of  (1)  wheat,  feed 
grain,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  acreage,  with- 
out regard  to  section  110  of  this  Act  and  any 
other  provision  of  law  that  U  appUcable  to 
any  of  the  annual  programs  for  the  1983 
and  1984  crops  of  such  commodities,  and  (2) 
farm  acreage  devoted  to  other  nonconserv- 
ing  commodities  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary (excluding  sugarcane,  sugar  beets,  to- 
bacco, and  peanuts)  for  inclusion  in  a  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  payment  in  kind, 
a  producer  who  participates  in  the  program 
for  any  crop— 

"(1)  must  divert  from  production  and 
devote  to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance 
with  requirements  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
the  producer  agrees  to  place  In  the  program 
for  that  crop;  and 

"(2)  must  comply  with  other  terms  and 
conditions  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

"<c)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  diverted  from  production  for  a  par- 
ticular crop  under  a  program  in  any  county 
so  as  to  minimize  any  adverse  affect  of  the 
program  on  the  economy  of  the  county  or 
any  local  community  therein.  In  tills  con- 
nection, the  secretary  shall  ensure  that  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of 
any  commodity  eligible  for  diversion  under 
this  Act  in  any  county  is  diverted  from  pro- 
duction In  such  county  in  any  year. 

"(dKl)  Payment  shall  be  in  kind  for  acre- 
age on  a  farm  diverted  from  production  for 
a  particular  crop  and  devoted  to  conserva- 
tor! uses  under  a  program  in  amount  of  the 
commodity  Involved  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  so  diverted  from  production  multiplied 
by  a  percentage  of  the  program  yield  for  the 
farm  for  the  commodity  involved,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  that  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  ensure  adequate 
participation  in  the  program  for  the  crop  in- 
volved. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  to  encourage  adequate  participa- 
tion under  a  program,  determine  the 
amounts  of  a  commodity  payable  to  produc- 
ers In  accordance  with  agreements  under 
the  program  through  the  submission  of  bids 
by  producers  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  or  such  other  means  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
except  that,  for  the  1983  crops,  prior  to  en- 
tering Into  any  bidding  procedure  for  a  com- 
modity, the  Secretary  shall  offer  all  eligible 
producers  of  a  particular  crop  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  the  program  on  a 
equal  basis. 

"(3)  In  cases  In  which  a  producer  practices 
double  cropping,  and  In  which  participation 
in  a  program  for  one  commodity  reduces  the 
acreage  that  may  be  planted  to  the  second 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  equi- 
table adjustments  in  the  payment  made 
under  this  section  to  account  for  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  production  of  the  second  com- 
modity. 

"(4)  Where  practicable,  the  Secretary  may 
allow  a  producer  to  consolidate  base  acre- 
ages among  farms  to  encourage  participa- 
tion In  a  program. 

"(e)  Payments  shall  be  made  by  delivery 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
the  commodity  Involved  to  the  producer  at  a 
wsu-ehouse  or  other  similar  facility  located 
in  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is  located 
or  such  other  location  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  producer,  by  the  transfer 
of  negotiable  warehouse  receipts,  or  by  such 


other  method  determined  by  the  Secretary 
M  appropriate,  Including  sale  of  the  com- 
modity In  commercial  markets,  to  enable 
the  producer  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
to  receive  possession  of  the  commodity:  or. 
In  lieu  thereof,  a  cash  payment,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary.  In- 
cluding the  making  of  cash  payments,  to 
ensure  that  the  value  of  the  commodity  re- 
ceived  by   a  producer   under   a   program, 
during  the  nuulLeting  year  In  which  the 
commodity  Is  received,  is  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  basic  county  loan  rate  for  the 
particular  commodity.  The  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  ensare  that  paymenU 
are  made  to  producers  participating  in  a 
program  under  this  section  on  such  sched- 
ule and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  minimize  any 
adverse    effects   of    the   program   en    the 
normal  marketings  of  the  commodity  (to 
which  the  producer  Is  entitled  as  payment) 
and  will  not  cause  the  market  prices  for 
such  commodity  to  fall  below  levels  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  equlU- 
ble.    Commodities    received    by    producers 
under  a  program  may  not  be  placed  under 
loan  or  purchased  under  the  annual  com- 
modity programs  under  this  Act,  nor  may 
negotiable  warehouse  receipts  or  other  evi- 
dences of  ownership  of  the  commodity  re- 
ceived by  producers  under  the  program  be 
used  In  such  annual  commodity  programs. 

"(f)  The  requirements  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  with  respect  to  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uses,  shall  ensure 
protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and 
wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Secretary  may 
permit,  subject  to"  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any 
part  of  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  grazing,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower, 
castor  l}eans.  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plan- 
tago ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale.  rye,  or  other 
commodities,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  production  Is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is 
not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of  any  price 
support  program,  and  will  not  affect  farm 
Income  adversely. 

"(g)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  for  a  crop  under  this 
section  shall  execute  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  providing  for  such  participation 
not  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  If  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  In  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(h)  If  a  producer  fails  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  program 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may.  nevertheless,  make  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equiUble  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers.  Including  provision 
for  the  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  of  payments  made  under  this  section. 
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"(i)  The  pi  ^visions  of  section  8<g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservttion  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignments  of  payments) 
shall  be  appll  :able  to  payments  made  under 
this  section. 

"(m)  The  authority  and  programs  under 
this  section  s  lall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not 
in  place  of.  iny  authority  granted  to  the 
Secretary  or  ihe  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, or  an^  program,  established  under 
any  other  pro  i^ision  of  law.". 
TILE  II-ELPANSION  OP  MARKETS 
FOR  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTUR- 
AL COMM<  »DrnES 

EXPANSIOM  O  r  OHITn)  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORT  MARKETS 

Sec.  201.  Tl  e  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of 
1981  is  amen  led  by  inserting  after  section 
1209  a  new  se  :tion  as  follows: 

"EXPANSION   0?   UNITED  STATES   AGRICULTtTRAL 
EXPORT  MAR  tirrs  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  COM- 

MoorriES    a::«uired    by    the    commodity 

CREDFT  CORP  >RATIOM 

•Sec.  1209A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
Other  provisii  n  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture ma:  formulate  and  carry  out  an 
export  expansion  program  under  which 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corpo-ation  are  tendered  at  no  cost 
to  United  Stites  exporters  and  processors 
for  export,  and  foreign  purchasers,  to  en- 
courage deve:  opment.  maintenance,  and  ex- 
paitsion  of  nrarkets  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural con  modifies  and  the  products 
thereof. 

"(b)  In  cari  ying  out  the  program  author- 
ized under  th  s  section,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shal  I— 

"(1)  take  SI  ch  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  thi.t  the  program  provides  equal 
treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign  purchas- 
ers and  users  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  n  any  case  where  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  SUtes  of  a  manufac- 
tured produql  made,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  a  coiimodity  made  available  for 
export  undei  this  section  would  place  do- 
mestic users  ( if  the  commodity  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvani  age: 

"(2)  ensure  insofar  as  possible  that  any 
use  of  Coiimodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  for  tht  purposes  of  the  program  au- 
thorized undir  this  section  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  t<  encourage  increased  use.  and 
avoid  displaci  ng  usual  marketings,  of  United 
States  agrici  Itural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts thereof:  md 

"(3)  take  leasonable  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  res  ile  or  transshipment  to  other 
nations,  or  u  le  for  other  than  domestic  use 
in  the  natioi  to  which  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Cred  t  Corporation  are  shipped,  of 
the  stocks  ol  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration made  :  ivailable  to  export  participants 
in  the  progra  m 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  BILL 


serting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Such 
dairy  products  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  acquired  by 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  also 
may  be  donated  through  foreign  govern- 
ments and  public  and  nonprofit  private  hu- 
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•<c)  The 
carry  out  thje 


•(d)  The 
issue   such 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
program  authorized  by  this 
section  throi^h  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
-egulations    as    the    Secretary 


deems  necess  iry  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  The  i.uthority  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in 
place  of,  any  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agiculture  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp<  ration  under  any  other  provi 
sion  of  law.". 

AxnuoR  mr  for  the  use  abroad  op 
coMMoorr  r  credit  corpokatioii  stocks 

Sxc.  202.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  17  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  |the  last  two  sentences  and  in- 


manitarian  organizations  for  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States, 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
pay,  with  respect  to  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts thereof  so  donated,  reprocessing,  pack- 
aging, transporting,  handling,  and  other 
charges,  including  the  cost  of  overseas  deliv- 
ery. To  ensure  that  any  such  donations  for 
use  outside  the  United  States  complement, 
and  are  coordinated  with,  other  United 
States  foreign  assistance,  such  donations 
shall  be  coordinated  through  the  mecha- 
nism designated  by  the  President  to  Coordi- 
nate assistance  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  level  of 
assistance  programmed  under  that  Act.  Ag- 
ricultural Commodities  and  products  there- 
of acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  also  be  used  to  increase  the 
level  of  agricultural  exports  under  titles  I 
and  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  19S4  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  that  Act  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  level  of  assistance  pro- 
grammed under  that  Act.". 

DisposmoH  OP  dairy  products  abroad 

Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
encouraged  to  donate  abroad,  or  sell  for 
export  at  the  best  price  obtainable,  at  least 
30.000  metric  tons  of  dairy  products  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1985.  The  Secretary  shall  report  semiannu- 
ally, through  September  30,  1985,  to  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  such  donations  or 
sales. 

commodity  credit  corporation  sales  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton 

Sec.  204.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1427)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  effective  beginning 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence, stocks  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
held  by  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corjwration 
may  be  sold  for  unrestricted  use  at  such 
price  levels  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate to  maintain  and  expand  export 
and  domestic  markets  for  such  cotton.". 

IMPROVED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURPLUS 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  205.  Section  1114(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Pood  Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  1431e)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Whenever  a  commodity  is  made 
available  without  charge  or  credit,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  encourage  con- 
sumption thereof  through  agreements  with 
private  companies  under  which  the  com- 
modity is  processed  into  end  products  for 
use  by  eligible  recipients,  with  the  expense 
of  the  processing  to  be  borne  by  the  recipi- 
ents.". 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Cochran 
In  introducing  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1983.  This  legislation  will  provide  a 
comprehensive  statutory  framework 
for  the  payment-in-kind  land  diversion 
program  and  provide  authority  for 
programs  to  develop  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products. 


Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  similar  to  those  contained  in  S. 
3074  (97th  Congress),  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

Senator  Cochran  and  I  jointly  intro- 
duced S.  3074  on  December  3,  1982.  A 
hearing  was  held  December  9,  1982,  to 
receive  testimony  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  many  farm  leaders 
on  the  farm  situation  and  on  S.  3074. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  hearing  was  clear  Farmers  are 
facing  severe  problems  due  to  the  con- 
tinued weak  demand  for  agricultural 
commodities,  overproduction  related 
to  the  failure  of  current  programs  to 
adjust  supply,  and  the  prospects  for 
continued  low  agricultural  prices  as  a 
result  of  the  supply-demand  imbal- 
ance. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  reported 
S.  3074  to  the  Senate  on  December  13, 
1982,  with  several  revisions.  Because  of 
a  combination  of  circtunstances,  the 
Senate  did  not  vote  on  that  bill. 

On  January  11,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  payment-in-kind  land  diver- 
sion program  for  the  1983  crops  that 
generally  conforms  to  title  I  of  S.  3074. 

However,  the  President's  program 
does  not  contain  all  the  necessary 
safeguards  for  farmers  that  will  help 
to  insure  that  the  PIK  program  will 
work.  Further,  the  export  develop- 
ment provisions  in  title  II  of  S.  3074 
are  not  included  in  the  administra- 
tion's announced  program.  This  bill  in- 
cludes the  safeguards  for  farmers 
under  the  PIK  program  and  the 
export  provisions  of  S.  3074,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  not 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  operating 
a  payment-in-kind  program  for  the 
1983  crops  along  the  lines  of  the  an- 
nounced program.  The  bill,  like  S. 
3074,  is  designed  to  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  operate 
payment-in-kind  programs.  Also,  the 
bUl  clearly  eliminates  any  confusion 
concerning  the  applicability  of  the 
$50,000  payment  limitation  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  resale 
price  restriction. 

However,  recognizing  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  already  announced 
the  terms  of  the  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram for  the  1983  crops,  we  should 
take  care  that  we  do  not  complicate 
the  administration  of  the  program. 
Making  changes  in  the  terms  of  the 
1983  program  at  this  time  can  cause 
delays  in  program  signup  and  hinder 
farmers  from  making  cost-effective 
planting  decisions.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  might  not  be  able  to  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  1983  program  contracts.  I 


stand  ready  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  resolve  any  such  problems 
with  the  biU. 

SPECIAL  PAYMENT-IN-KIND  LAND  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

The  bill  includes  specific  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  special  payment-in-kind  land 
conservation  programs  for  each  of  the 
1983  and  1984  crops.  Wheat,  feed 
grain,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  produc- 
ers will  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
programs.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  be  authorized  to 
designate  other  commodities  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  programs. 

Payment-in-kind  programs  enable 
the  Secretary  to  use  excess  stocks  of 
agricultural  products  to  encourage 
farmers  to  limit  acreage  plantings. 
Farmers  devote  farm  acreage  not 
needed  to  meet  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  for  agricultural  products  to 
conservation  uses.  Using  excess  stocks 
of  farm  products  in  this  way  serves  to 
limit  cash  outlays  for  the  farm  pro- 
grams and  draw  down  inventories  of 
grain  and  cotton  to  more  appropriate 
levels.  By  reducing  carry-over  stocks 
that  tend  to  overhang  the  market  and 
depress  prices,  American  farmers  re- 
ceive better  prices  for  their  products. 

Farmers  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams will  receive  payments  in  kind 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  diverted 
from  production,  multiplied  by  a  per- 
centage of  the  normal  farm  yield  for 
the  commodity  involved.  Payment  will 
be  made  by  physical  delivery  of  the 
crop  involved,  by  transfer  of  negotia- 
ble warehouse  receipts,  by  other  meth- 
ods the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  enable  producers  to  effi- 
ciently and  expeditiously  receive  pos- 
session of  the  commodity,  or  in  cash. 

Further,  the  bill  mandates  that  the 
value  of  the  payment-in-kind  commod- 
ities be  not  less  that  75  percent  of  the 
county  loan  rate  for  the  particular 
commodity.  The  Secretary  can  use  a 
variety  of  program  authorities  to 
maintain  that  value,  including  cash 
payments  to  make  up  deficiency  below 
the  75-percent  floor. 

EXPORT  MARKET  EXPANSION 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  expand  markets  for  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural products,  and  facilitate  the 
use  of  surplus  commodities  in  those  ef- 
forts. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  formulate  and  carry  out  a 
program  that  uses  agricultural  com- 
modities acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  encourage  addi- 
tional export  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products. 

Such  commodities  could  be  tendered 
at  no  cost  to  U.S.  exporters  to  encour- 
age sales  in  areas  of  the  world  where 
exports  can  be  made  in  addition  to  the 
usual  export  marketings  of  the  United 
States.  Also,  under  the  program,  the 
agricultural  commodities  could  be 
used  to  encourage  sales  in  markets 


where  the  addition  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  quantities  al- 
ready moving  in  commerce  will  enable 
U.S.  exporters  to  be  competitive  in 
price  with  the  subsidized  exports  of 
other  nations.  By  enabling  our  export- 
ers to  meet  unfair  competition  caused 
by  such  subsidies,  the  program  author- 
ized by  the  bill  wUl  help  preserve  our 
shsu-e  of  international  markets. 

The  bUl  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  insure  that  normal 
export  sales  of  U.S.  Agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  not  displaced.  Further,  the 
bill  provides  that  U.S.  processors  of 
agricultural  products  can  be  compen- 
sated, using  the  stocks  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, in  any  case  where  a  U.S. 
processor  is  placed  at  an  unfair  com- 
petitive disadvantage  by  the  use  of  the 
bonus  CCC  commodities  by  foreign 
processors  who  seU  their  processed 
products  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  wUl  allow  the  efficient  use 
of  inventories  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities that  might  otherwise  prove  to  be 
burdensome  in  future  years.  The  use 
of  these  stocks  as  a  "bonus"  for  buying 
American  agricultural  products  wiU 
expand  export  sales  and  improve  the 
income  of  our  farmers. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  excess  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  Public 
Law  480  (food  for  peace)  sales  pro- 
grams, The  bill  provides  that  commod- 
ities acquired  by  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  can  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  agricultural  exports 
shipped  under  titles  I  and  III  of  Public 
Law  480.  Using  our  abundant  supplies 
for  the  food  for  peace  program  is  far 
preferable  to  simply  storing  the  com- 
modities in  Government  warehouses. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  donate  surplus  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  assist  needy  persons  out- 
side the  United  States.  Such  commod- 
ities and  products  will  be  donated 
through  foreign  governments  and 
public  and  nonprofit  private  hiunani- 
tarian  oraganizations.  Under  existing 
law,  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
donate  conunodities  abroad  is  limited 
to  dairy  products.  This  provision  of 
the  bill  will  eliminate  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  and  foster  good  will  toward  the 
United  States  in  many  foreign  nations. 

CONCLUSION 

This  bill  is  designed  to  reduce  agri- 
cultural surpluses  and  expand  markets 
and  uses  for  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Its  adoption  will,  I  believe,  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  our  effort  to  re- 
vitalize the  U.S.  agricultural  economy. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.« 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Nxmii,    and   Mr.   Dubsm- 

BERGER): 

S.  37.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce 
the  duty  on  certain  disposable  surgical 
drapes  and  sterile  gowns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


REDUCTION  OP  DUTY  ON  DISPOSABLE  SURGICAL 
DRAPES  AND  STEXILE  (iOWNS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Idr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators NUHN  and  Dtjrekberoer  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  temporary 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  disposable 
surgical  drapes  and  sterile  gowns  made 
of  bonded-fiber  fabric. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  remedy 
an  inequity  currently  existing  in  the 
tariff  schedules  which  applies  a  duty 
rate  of  5.6  percent  ad  valorum  to  such 
gowns  and  drapes  made  of  paper  while 
applying  a  duty  rate  of  25.8  percent  ad 
valorum  and  14  percent  ad  valonun  to 
identical  gowns  and  drapes  made  of 
bonded-fiber  fabric. 

The  rates  on  these  bonded-fiber 
fabric  products  are  not  only  4  to  5 
times  greater  than  those  on  paper 
products,  but  are  also  6  to  10  times  the 
1981  International  Trade  Commission 
average  tariff  collected  for  all  free  and 
dutiable  imports  of  3.4  percent. 

The  tariff  reduction  proposed  by 
this  bill  Is  temporary  and  would  be  in 
effect  until  January  1.  1989.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  a  full  5-year  period  wUl 
provide  time  for  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  the  major  beneficiary  of  this 
legislation,  to  assess  the  success  and 
effectiveness  of  its  capital  investment 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  polypropyl- 
ene base  sheet,  used  by  the  company 
in  the  production  of  disposable  surgi- 
cal drapes  and  sterile  gowns. 

Kimberly-Clark  has  spent  more  than 
$100  million  for  the  construction  of  its 
miU  in  Corinth.  Miss.,  which  manufac- 
tures the  polypropylene  base  sheet, 
employing  250  people.  Kimberly-Clark 
is  nearing  completion  of  a  $55  million 
expansion  there  which  will  add  an- 
other 75  jobs.  In  addition,  Kimberly- 
Clark  has  announced  its  plans  to 
invest  another  $100  million  in  a  second 
plant  in  La  Grange,  Ga.,  which  wiU 
employ  another  200  people. 

Mr.  President,  an  equalization  in  the 
tariff  rates  at  5.6  percent  ad  valorum 
on  bonded-fiber  fabric  and  paper  dis- 
posable gowns  and  drapes  would  be  eq- 
uiUble  and  just  because  these  prod- 
ucts are  substantially  identical.  The 
bonded-fiber  fabric  gowns  and  drapes 
are  100  percent  polyproplylene.  The 
paper  gowns  and  drapes,  classified  as 
reinforced  paper  and  thus  eligible  for 
the  lower  5.6  percent  tariff  rate,  are  55 
percent  polyester  and  only  45  percent 
wood  pulp.  Since  the  chief  component 
of  both  is  manmade  fiber,  no  rational 
basis  exists  for  one  fabric  to  be  as- 
sessed a  tariff  four  to  five  times  great- 
er than  that  on  a  substantially  identi- 
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(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  w  th  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, after  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


.  NICKLES  (for  himself, 

Ntmw,    Mr.    Match,    Mr. 
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LONGSNORC  IfKIf 'S  AND  HARBOR  WORKERS' 
1  OMPEWSATION  ACT 

Mr.  President,  today 
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broad  spectrum  of  interests  presented 
their  views  at  that  time.  This  bill  was 
negotiated  over  many  months  in  the 
97th  Congress  and  strikes  a  balance 
among  the  needs  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  government.  Further 
changes  were  negotiated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  no  final  action 
was  taken.  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
a  House-passed  bill  to  determine  if  the 
competing  interests  remain  balanced. 

S.  38  addresses  the  concerns  raised 
at  the  hearings  last  Congress.  First, 
the  amendments  make  the  Longshore- 
men's Act  insurable.  Testimony  re- 
ceived at  the  hearings  indicated  that 
many  business  concerns  covered  by 
the  Longshore  Act  are  unable  to 
obtain  insurance  and  must  therefore 
self-insure.  This  program  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  a  federally  mandated  work- 
ers' compensation  program  which  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  but  paid  for  by  the  private 
sector.  One  of  the  main  problems  in 
obtaining  insurance  is  that  the  current 
jurisdictional  boundaries  are  unclear. 

S.  38  addresses  this  problem  by  list- 
ing exceptions  from  coverage.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  parameters  resulted  in 
increased  coverage  costs  as  instirers 
were  imcertain  as  to  which  employees 
were  covered  by  the  State  Workers' 
Compensation  Program  and  which 
were  imder  longshore.  S.  38  helps 
eliminate  this  imcertainty. 

Another  problem  in  insuring  the 
current  act  is  a  provision  allowing  un- 
related death  benefits.  This  type  of 
coverage  is  a  matter  for  life  insurance, 
not  workers'  compensation,  and  is 
therefore  eliminated  in  S.  38.  Death 
benefits  which  are  payable  to  survi- 
vors under  the  act  currently  do  not 
contain  a  maximum  limitation  as  do 
benefits  for  injured  workers.  As  a 
result,  survivors  can  receive  more  than 
the  deceased  could  have  received  had 
he  lived.  This  inequity  is  eliminated. 

The  current  definition  of  "wage 
earning  capacity"  which  includes  po- 
tential future  wage  loss  presents  an- 
other insurance  problem.  Estimating 
these  future  wages  has  resulted  in  in- 
equities for  all  parties.  Therefore,  this 
has  been  eliminated.  Procedures  to 
modify  an  award  have  been  changed 
as  well  so  that  when  future  conditions 
become  clear,  then  the  claimant  can 
have  his  wage  loss  adjusted  to  meet 
these  conditions. 

In  addition,  employers  and  insurance 
carriers  must  pay  an  annual  assess- 
ment into  a  special  fund  which  then 
pays  for  second  injuries  to  a  claimant. 
This  concept  of  eliminating  a  deter- 
rent to  hiring  an  injured  worker  has 
broad  support.  The  special  fund  as- 
sures that  the  employer  is  not  liable 
for  more  than  the  injury  which  oc- 
curred while  the  employee  was  em- 
ployed by  the  employer.  Hearings  indi- 
cated, however,  that  this  special  fund 
is  not  adequately  protected  and  is 
being  raided  by  questionable  claims. 


Annual  expenses  from  this  fund  have 
escalated  from  $23,000  in  1972  to  $18 
million  in  1980.  As  a  result,  S.  38  estab- 
lishes a  conservation  committee  to 
protect  this  fund.  Members  of  this 
committee  are  to  be  paid  from  these 
assessments  to  the  fund  and  not  by 
tax  dollars.  In  this  manner,  those 
making  the  assessments  into  the  fund 
are  able  to  protect  their  payments. 

Finally,  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles 
of  obtaining  insurance  has  been  the 
fact  that  benefits  escalate  each  year 
according  to  changes  in  the  national 
average  weekly  wage.  This  lack  of  cer- 
tainty provides  the  largest  obstacle  in 
predicting  future  payouts.  The  fact 
that  benefits  should  increase  to 
counter  inflation  is  not  debated.  To 
provide  certainty,  however,  this 
annual  escalation  of  benefits  is  capped 
at  5  percent. 

Another  troublesome  aspect  of  cur- 
rent law  is  that  settlement  of  survi- 
vor's benefit  cases  is  not  permitted. 
Also,  current  settlements  may  be  ap- 
proved by  a  deputy  commissioner  only 
if  he  finds  that  the  settlement  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  injured  em- 
ployee. This  is  true  even  if  the  injured 
employee  agrees  to  the  settlement. 
The  bill  authorizes  settlements  of  sur- 
vivors' claims  as  well  as  injured  em- 
ployees' claims  for  compensation  and 
future  medical  benefits,  if  the  parties 
so  agree.  Under  S.  38,  no  settlement 
may  be  disapproved  unless  the  deputy 
commissioner  finds  it  to  be  inadequate 
or  procured  by  duress.  These  amend- 
ments reduce  unnecessary  and  costly 
litigation  and  speed  up  the  delivery  of 
compensation  benefits.  Under  S.  38 
when  the  parties  agree  to  settle  a 
claim,  approval  shall  be  granted  by 
the  deputy  commissioner  within  30 
days. 

Rehabilitation  of  an  injured  worker 
is  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  work- 
ers' compensation.  Consistent  with 
that  purpose  of  returning  an  injured 
worker  to  the  labor  market,  rehabilita- 
tion has  been  made  mandatory.  Under 
S.  38,  refusal  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion without  adequate  reason,  unless  it 
is  unnecessary  or  unavailable,  will 
result  in  suspension  of  compensation 
payments. 

A  niunber  of  changes  have  been 
made  in  section  7  which  regulates 
medical  care.  Throughout,  however, 
the  right  of  the  claimant  to  choose  an 
attending  physician  has  been  retained 
as  under  current  law. 

In  an  effort  to  limit  the  opportunity 
for  potential  misuse  of  the  process, 
the  new  sections  require  the  secretary 
to  refuse  authorization  for  physicians 
for  purposes  of  treatment  where  the 
particular  medical  provider  has  been 
indicted  or  convicted  of  criminal  fraud 
or  has  violated  federal  regulations  in 
connection  with  medical  care  pro- 
grams such  as  medicaid  or  its  equiva- 
lents. Exclusion  from  such  a  program 


will  also  result  in  removal  as  well  from 
the  Secretary's  authorized  Ust.  Exclu- 
sion may  also  result,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  if  the  physician  makes  a  false 
sUtement  in  connection  with  any  serv- 
ice provided  under  the  act  or  submits  a 
bill  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
chsu-ges  prevailing  in  the  community 
or  provides  a  service  substantially  in 
excess  of  the  claimant's  need.  Those 
providers  who  are  no  longer  author- 
ized shall  have  their  names  published 
by  the  Secretary  for  distribution  to 
the  various  districts. 

Under  the  new  amendment,  the  in- 
jured worker  can  make  an  initial 
choice  of  physician,  but  may  not 
thereafter  change  physicians  without 
the  approval  of  the  employer  of  carri- 
er. Such  approval  is  to  be  given,  how- 
ever, when  the  initial  choice  was  of  a 
general  practitioner  and  a  specialist's 
services  are  thereafter  required. 

Other  potential  areas  of  abuse  were 
uncovered  by  the  permanent  subcom- 
mottee  on  investigations.  These  prob- 
lems also  are  addressed  in  S.  38.  For 
example,  testimony  at  the  hearings  as 
well  as  evidence  gathered  from  those 
charged  with  administering  the  act  in- 
dicated that  attempts  have  been  made 
by  some  individuals  to  procure  bene- 
fits through  fraudulent  means.  Simi- 
larly, there  is  a  significant  body  of  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  employers  and 
insurance  carriers,  on  occasion,  have 
denied  benefits  or  substantially  de- 
layed their  delivery  through  equally  il- 
legal methods.  This  section  attempts 
to  reduce  the  incentive  to  acquire  or 
deny  benefits  through  illegal  means. 
Stringent  penalties,  including  fines  of 
up  to  $25,000  and  jail  terms  not  to 
exceed  3  years,  have  been  introduced 
to  replace  the  hght  level  of  punish- 
ment available  under  earlier  law.  The 
existence  of  these  penalties  should 
curb  potential  abuses  of  the  system  by 
all  parties,  resulting  in  the  prompt  dis- 
position of  all  deserving  claims. 

Also,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  license  persons  represent- 
ing claimants  and  may  deny  this  right 
to  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  in  a  State  or  Federal  court, 
who  gives  substantially  inaccurate  in- 
formation on  an  application  for  such  a 
license,  who  solicits  false  testimony 
with  respect  to  a  claim,  and  for  other 
similar  reasons.  This  provision  ad- 
dresses the  problems  of  certain  per- 
sons soliciting  employees  covered  by 
the  act  to  file  questionable  claims. 

Further,  a  disabled  employee  has 
the  obligation  to  report  to  his  employ- 
er not  less  that  simiannually  any  earn- 
ings from  employment.  If  he  falls  to 
report,  when  requested,  or  knowingly 
and  willfully  omits  or  understates  any 
part  of  such  earning,  then  that  em- 
ployee forfeits  his  right  to  compensa- 
tion with  respect  to  any  period  during 
which  the  employee  was  required  to 
file  a  report.  This  provision  is  In  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  a  disabled 


employee  receiving  workers'  compen- 
sation benefits  while  he  has  actually 
returned  to  gainful  employment. 

Current  law  prohibits  discrimination 
against  any  person  who  files  a  claim 
under  the  Longshoremen's  Act.  On  Its 
face,  this  appesu^  reasonable.  It  has 
resulted,  however,  in  coercing  an  em- 
ployer to  retain  an  employee  who  has 
filed  fraudulent  claims  to  recover  ben- 
efits. S.  38  removes  this  and  allows 
both  the  discharge  and  the  refusal  to 
employ  any  person  who  has  been  adju- 
dicated to  have  filed  a  fraudulent 
claim  for  compensation  under  the  act. 
Finally,  amendments  are  made  both 
to  the  notice  provisions  and  the  pre- 
sumption section  to  address  potential 
areas  of  abuse  which  were  discussed  at 
the  hearings. 

The  amendments  to  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act  embodied  in  S.  38  are  exten- 
sive. Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
balance  the  competing  interests  in  this 
important  piece  of  legislation.  I  have 
today  discussed  the  highlights  of  this 
often  complex  and  technical  bill.  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  received  last  Con- 
gress and  look  forward  to  having  es- 
sential amendments  to  the  Longshore- 
men's Act  enacted  into  law  this  ses- 
sion. 

Joining  with  me  as  principal  cospon- 
sors  are  Senator  Nunn.  Senator 
Hatch.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Helms,  Senator  East,  Senator  Symms. 
Senator  Hawkins.  Senator  Denton. 
Senator  Warner,  and  Senator  Mat- 
tingly. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  same 
bill  that  passed  last  year.  It  is  a  bill 
that  is  certainly  needed  this  year.  I 
wish  to  compliment  Senator  Nunn, 
Senator  Hatch,  and  Senator  Kennedy 
for  their  fine  work  in  helping  us  work 
this  bill  out  last  year  and.  hopefully, 
we  will  be  able  to  pass  it  quickly  in 
both  Houses  this  session. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  38 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act. 

DEniflTIOItS 

See.  2.  (a)  Section  2(3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'employee'  means  tmy 
person  directly  engaged  in  maritime  em- 
ployment, including  any  longshoreman  or 
other  person  engaged  in  longshortng  oper- 


ations, and  any  harbor-worker  including  a 
ship  repairman,  shipbuilder,  and  ship-break- 
er, but  such  term  does  not  include— 

"(A)  any  ship  repairman,  shipbuilder,  or 
ship-breaker  engaged  by  employers  de- 
scribed in  section  2(4KBKiii); 

"(B)  employees  exclusively  performing 
office  clerical,  secretarial,  security,  or  data 
processing  work: 

"(C)  club,  camp,  restaurant,  museum, 
retail  outlet,  and  marina  personnel: 

"(D)  personnel  of  suppliers,  transporters, 
or  vendors  temporarily  doing  business  on 
the  premises  of  employers  described  in  sec- 
tion 2(4KA); 
•*(E)  aquaculture  workers: 
"(P)  any  person  engaged  In  operating  an 
independently  or  cooperatively  owned  grain 
elevator  and  who  is  not  engaged  in  the  load- 
ing or  unloading  of  a  vessel: 

"(G)  any  person  employed  to  build  or 
repair  any  recreational  vessel  under  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length: 

"'(H)  a  master  or  member  of  a  crew  of  any 
vessel;  or 

"(I)  any  person  engaged  by  a  master  to 
load  or  unload  or  repair  any  small  vessel 
under  eighteen  tons  net: 
if  employees  described  in  clauses  (A) 
through  (G)  are  subject  to  coverage  under  a 
State  workers'  compensation  law.". 

(b)  Section  2(4)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4KA)  The  term  employer'  means  an  em- 
ployer any  of  whose  employees  are  directly 
employed  in  maritime  employment,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  SUtes  (including  any  adjoin- 
ing pier,  wharf,  dry  dock,  terminal,  building 
way,  marine  railway,  or  other  adjoining  area 
customarily  used  by  an  employer  in  loading, 
unloading,  repairing,  building,  or  breaking  a 
vessel). 

"(B)  The  term  employer  does  not  In- 
clude— 

'"(i)  clubs,  camps,  restaurants,  museums, 
retail  outlets,  or  marinas: 
•"(11)  aquaculture  farms: 
""(ill)  employers  or  operations  of  employ- 
ers who  otherwise  would  be  described  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph— 

"■(I)  solely  and  exclusively  because  they 
are  in  the  business  of  building,  repairing,  or 
dismantling— 

"(aa)  commercial  barges  under  nine  hun- 
dred lightship  displacement  tons  but  no 
other  vessel  which  is  one  thousand  six  him- 
dred  tons  gross  or  more: 

*"(bb)  commercial  tugboats,  towboats,  crew 
boats,  supply  boate,  or  fishing  vessels  under 
one  thousand  six  hundred  tons  gross  but  no 
other  vessel  which  is  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred tons  gross  or  more:  or 

'•(CO)  any  recreational  vessel  under  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length  but  no  other  vessel  which 
is  sixty-five  feet  in  length  or  more: 
while  upon  any  pier,  wharf,  building  way, 
marine  railway,  graving  dock,  shop,  or  any 
other  facility  or  area  over  land  customarily 
used  in  ship  repairing,  shipbuilding,  or  ship- 
breaking:  and 

"(ID  if  the  operations  of  employers  de- 
scribed In  subdivision  (I)  do  not  receive  Fed- 
eral maritime  subsidies.". 

(c)  Section  2(13)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(13)  The  term  "wages'  means  the  money 
rate  at  which  the  service  rendered  by  an  em- 
ployee is  compensated  by  an  employer 
under  the  contract  of  hiring  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  injury,  including  the  reasonable 
value  of  any  advantage  which  is  received 
from  the  employer  and  included  for  pur- 
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COVERAGE 

3(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 


3  is  amended  by  adding  the 

subsection: 

Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision 

amounts  paid  by  any  employer 

injury,  disability,  or  death  for 

benefits  are  claimed  under  this  Act 

any  other  workers'  compensa- 

:  iection  20  of  the  Act  of  March  4. 

1185.  chapter  153:  46  U.S.C. 

relati|>g  to  recovery  for  injury  to  or 

i)  shall  be  credited  against 

imposed  by  this  Act.". 


EXCLUSIVEf  ESS  OF  REMEDY  AMD  THIRD  PARTY 
LIABILITY 

Section  5(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
the  word  "liability"  the  second 

the  following:    "including 

imposed  by  or  arising  out  of 
V  orliers'  compensation  law  or  sec- 
Act  of  March  4.  1915  (38  SUt. 
.  153:  46  U.S.C.  688)". 
third  sentence  of  section  5(b)  is 
read  as  follows:  "If  such  person 
._  to  provide  ship  building,  re- 
breaking services  and  such  per- 
was  the  owner,  owner  pro 
..  operator,  or  charterer  of  the 
__  action  shall  be  permitted,  in 
part  or  directly  or  indirectly, 
injured  person's  employer  (in 
,    including    as    the    vessel's 
pro  hac  vice,  agent,  operator. 
)  or  against  the  employees  of 


tie 


.  2(21)  is  amended  by  striking 

and   inserting  in  lieu   thereof 

context    requires    otherwise. 


rec  (ive 


(f 


.  5  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
the  following  new  subsection: 
e  event  that  the  negligence  of  a 
causes  injury  to  a  person  enti- 
re benefits  under  this  chapter 
section  4  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
Lands  Act  (43   U.S.C.    1333). 
)erson.  or  anyone  otherwise  enti- 
damages  by  reason  thereof, 
an   action   against   such   third 
ai  cordjmce  with  the  provisions  of 
>f  this  Act.  Nothing  contained  in 
or  in  any  otherwise  applicable 


State  law.  shall  preclude  the  enforcement 
according  to  its  terms  of  any  written  agree- 
ment under  which  the  employer  has  agreed 
to  indemnify  such  third  party  in  whole  or  In 
part  with  respect  to  such  action.". 

COMPSHSATIOH 

Sec.  5.  (a^  Section  6<bKl)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(bKl)  Compensation  for  disability  or 
death  shall  not  exceed  an  an;ount  equal  to 
200  per  centum  of  the  applicable  national 
average  weekly  wage,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (bK3).". 

(b)  Section  6  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  (and  any  refer- 
ences thereto)  as  subsection  (c):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "'under  this  subsection" 
in  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  subsection 
(bK3)". 

MEDICAL  SERVICES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  penultimate  sentence  of 
section  7(b)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following:  "or  where  the 
charges  exceed  those  prevailing  within  the 
community  for  the  same  or  similar  serv- 
ices". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(c)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  annually 
prepare  a  list  of  physicians  in  each  compen- 
sation district  who  are  not  authorized  to 
render  medical  care  under  this  Act.  The 
names  of  physicians  contained  on  the  list 
required  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
made  available  to  employees  and  employers 
in  each  compensation  district  through  post- 
ing or  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

••(B)  The  Secretary  may  refuse  to  author- 
ize any  physician  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (jKl)  of  this 
section,  and  shall  refuse  to  authorize  any 
physician  who,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (j)(2)  of  this  section, 
has  been  found  ineligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  Act.  A  physician  not  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  any  service,  appliance, 
or  supply  or  to  recover  any  amount  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  service,  appliance,  or 
supply  from  any  employee. 

••(2)  Whenever  the  employer  or  carrier  ac- 
quires knowledge  of  the  employee's  injury, 
through  written  notice  or  otherwise  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act,  the  employer  or  carrier 
shall  forthwith  authorize  medical  treatment 
and  care  from  a  physician  selected  by  an 
employee  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  An 
employee  may  not  select  a  physician  who  is 
on  the  list  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  An  employee  may  not  change 
physicians  after  his  initial  choice  unless  the 
employer,  carrier,  or  deputy  commissioner 
has  given  prior  consent  for  such  change. 
Such  consent  shall  be  given  in  cases  where 
an  employee's  initial  choice  was  not  of  a 
specialist  whose  services  are  necessary  for 
and  appropriate  to  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  the  compensable  injury  or  dis- 
ease. In  all  other  cases,  consent  may  be 
given  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  for 
change.". 

(c)  Section  7(d)  is  amended  to  read  8£  fol- 
lows: 

■•(d)  An  employee  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
recover  any  amount  expended  by  him  for 
medical  or  other  treatment  or  services 
unless  he  shall  have  complied  with  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  and  the  applicable  regula- 
tions or  unless  the  employer  shall  have  re- 
fused or  neglected  to  furnish  such  services. 


or  unless  the  nature  of  the  Injury  required 
such  treatment  and  services  and  the  em- 
ployer or  his  superintendent  or  foreman 
having  knowledge  of  such  injury  shall  have 
neglected  to  provide  or  authorize  same;  nor 
shall  any  claim  for  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment be  valid  and  enforceable  against  such 
employer,  unless  within  twenty-one  days 
following  the  first  treatment  the  physician 
giving  such  treatment  furnishes  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  deputy  commissioner  a 
report  of  such  injury  or  treatment,  on  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary may  excuse  the  failure  to  furnish 
such  report  within  the  twenty-one-day 
period  whenever  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  In- 
terest of  justice  to  do  so.  The  Secretary 
may,  upon  application  by  a  party  in  inter- 
est, make  an  award  for  the  reasonable  value 
of  such  medical  or  surgical  treatment  so  ob- 
tained by  the  employee.  If  at  any  time  the 
employee  unreasonably  refuses  to  submit  to 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or  to  an  ex- 
amination by  a  physician  selected  by  the 
employer,  the  Secretary  or  administrative 
law  judge  may,  by  order,  suspend  the  pay- 
ment of  further  compensation  during  such 
time  as  such  refusal  continues,  and  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  such  suspension,  unless  the 
circumstances  justified  the  refusal.". 

(d)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(jKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  no  liability  shall  arise 
under  this  Act  for  a  service,  appliance,  or 
supply  furnished  by  an  individual  or  entity 
where  the  Secretary  determines  under  this 
subsection  that  a  provider— 

••(A)  has  knowingly  and  willfully  made,  or 
caused  to  be  made,  a  false  statement  or  rep- 
resentation of  a  material  fact  in  connection 
with  any  services  provided  under  this  Act; 

•"(B)  has  submitted,  or  caused  to  be  sub- 
mitted, a  bill  or  request  for  payment  under 
this  Act  containing  a  charge  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  to  be  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  charge  for  the  service,  appliance,  or 
supply  prevailing  within  the  community 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  there  is  good 
cause  for  the  bill  or  request  containing  the 
charge:  or 

"•(C)  has  furnished  a  service,  appliance,  or 
supply  which  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
need  of  the  recipient  thereof  or  to  be  of  a 
quality  which  fails  to  meet  professionally 
recognized  standards. 

"(2)  Liability  shall  not  arise  for  a  service, 
appliance,  or  supply  furnished  by  a  provid- 
er— 

••(A)  indicted  or  convicted  under  a  crimi- 
nal statute  (without  regard  to  pending 
appeal  thereof)  for  fraudulent  activities  or 
(as  determined  by  regulation  of  the  Secre- 
tary) related  activities,  in  connection  with  a 
program  under  which  payments  are  made  to 
providers  for  similar  services,  appliances,  or 
supplies;  or 

"(B)  otherwise  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  a  program  under  which  payments 
are  made  to  providers  for  similar  services, 
appliances,  or  supplies. 

"(3)  A  provider  of  a  service,  appliance,  or 
supply  shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  such 
information  and  certification  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  assure  that  this  subsec- 
tion is  enforced. 

""(4)(A)  A  determination  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be 
effective— 

"(i)  in  connection  with  any  request  for 
payment  by  a  provider,  upon  notice  consist- 
ent with  paragraph  (5);  or 


"(11)  in  connection  with  a  request  for  pay- 
ment by  anyone  claiming  benefiU  under 
this  Act,  only  with  respect  to  payment  of 
expenses  incurred  after  receipt  of  notice  of 
the  determination  by  such  person. 

"(B)  A  determination  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  Secretary  finds  and  gives 
notice  to  the  public  that  the  basis  for  the 
determination  has  been  removed,  and  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  basis 
for  the  determination  will  not  reoccur. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  and  establish  procedures  which 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
this  subsection,  including  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  the  provider  of  a 
service,  appliance,  or  supply,  subject  to  a  de- 
termination made  by  the  SecreUry  under 
paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection.' . 
(e)  Section  7  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(d))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•"(k)(l)  Nothing  in  this  Act  prevente  an 
employee  whose  injury  or  disability  has 
been  established  under  this  Act.  from  rely- 
ing in  good  faith,  on  treatment  by  prayer  or 
spiritual  means  alone,  in  accordance  with 
the  tenets  and  practice  of  a  recognized 
church  or  religious  denomination,  by  an  ac- 
credited practitioner  of  such  recognized 
church  or  religious  denomination,  and  on 
nursing  services  rendered  in  accordance 
with  such  tenets  and  practice,  without  suf- 
fering loss  or  diminution  of  the  compensa- 
tion benefits  under  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  except  the 
employee  from  all  physical  examinations  re- 
quired by  this  Act. 

"(2)  If  an  employee  refuses  to  submit  to 
medical  or  surgical  services  solely  because, 
in  adherence  to  the  tenets  and  practice  of  a 
recognized  church  or  religious  denomina- 
tion, the  employee  relies  upon  prayer  or 
spiritual  means  alone  for  healing,  such  em- 
ployee shall  not  be  considered  to  have  un- 
reasonably refused  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment under  subsection  (d)  or  to  have  unrea- 
sonably refused  to  undergo  vocational  reha- 
bilitation under  section  8(g)(3).'. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  8(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Permanent  total  disability:  In  the 
case  of  total  disability  determined  to  be  per- 
manent. 66%  per  centum  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  employee  shall  be  paid 
to  the  employee  during  the  continuance  of 
the  disability,  except  that  compensation 
paid  to  the  injured  employee  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  6(b)(1)  and  shall  be  reduced 
by  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  old-age 
insurance  benefits  to  which  the  employee  is 
entitled  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Loss  of  both  hands,  both  arms,  both 
feet,  both  legs,  both  eyes,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  two  such  body  parts,  shall  constitute 
permanent  total  disability  in  the  absence  of 
conclusive  proof  to  the  contrary.  In  all 
other  cases,  permanent  toUl  disability  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.". 

(b)  Section  8(c)(13)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(13)  Loss  of  hearing: 

"(A)  Compensation  for  loss  of  hearing  in 
one  ear.  fifty-two  weeks. 

••(B)  Compensation  for  loss  of  hearing  in 
both  ears,  two-hundred  weeks. 

•"(C)  An  employer  shall  be  liable  to  the 
employee  only  for  the  loss  of  hearing  attrib- 
utable to  employment  by  the  employer. 

"(D)  An  audiogram  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  amount  of  hearing  loss  sus- 
tained as  of  the  date  thereof,  unless  con- 


trary audiograms  made  at  that  time  are  pro- 
duced. ^         , 

"■(E)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  define  the  term  "loss 
of  hearing'  in  accordance  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  Guides  for  the  Evalua- 
tion of  Permanent  Impairment.". 

(c)  Section  8(0(20)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$3,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$7  500". 

(d)  Section  8(cK21)  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  ,    ^^. 

••(21)  Other  cases:  In  all  other  cases  in  this 
class  of  disability,  the  compensation  shall  be 
66%  per  centum  of  the  difference  between 
the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  employee 
and  the  employee's  wage-earning  capacity 
thereafter  in  the  same  employment  or  oth- 
erwise payable  during  the  continuance  of 
the  partial  disability. ". 

(e)  Section  8(d)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3)  and  redesignating  paragraph 
(4)  (and  any  references  thereto)  as  para- 
graph (3). 

(f)  Section  8(f)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "one  hundred  and  four 
weeks"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two  hundred  and  eight  weeks"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Any  request  for  second  injury  fund 
apportionment  in  accordance  with  section 
8(f)  must  be  presented  to  the  deputy  com- 
missioner and  the  Conservator  prior  to  con- 
sideration by  an  administrative  law  judge.". 

(g)  Subsections  (g)  through  (i)  of  section  8 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Compensation  for  employees  under- 
going vocational  rehabilitation: 

••(1)  An  employee  who  as  a  result  of  an 
injury  is  undergoing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  remunerative  employment  under 
the  supervision  of  the  deputy  commissioner, 
pursuant  to  section  39(c),  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  employer,  shall  receive  contin- 
ued temporary  total  or  partial  compensa- 
tion during  the  period  of  rehabiliUtion. 

"(2)  An  award  for  permanent  disability 
may  not  be  entered  before  the  deputy  com- 
missioner determines,  or  the  employer  and 
employee  agree,  that  vocational  rehabiliU- 
tion is  unnecessary  or  until  after  vocational 
rehabilitation  has  been  completed. 

••(3)  If  an  employee  unreasonably  refuses 
to  undergo  vocational  rehabilitation  or  to 
participate  in  a  reasonable  plan  offered  and 
financed  by  the  employer  to  return  the  in- 
jured employee  to  work,  the  employee  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  compensation  pay- 
menU  that  would  otherwise  be  payable  for 
the  period  of  the  refusal. 

••(h)  The  wage-earning  capacity  of  an  in- 
jured employee  in  cases  of  disability  shall  be 
determined  by  his  actual  earnings  if  such 
actual  earnings  fairly  and  reasonably  repre- 
sent his  wage-earning  capacity:  Provided, 
however.  That  If  the  employee  has  no  actual 
earnings  or  his  actual  earnings  do  not  fairly 
and  reasonably  represent  his  wage-earning 
capacity,  the  deputy  commissioner  may,  in 
the  interest  of  justice,  fix  such  wage-earn- 
ing capacity  as  shall  be  reasonable,  having 
due  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  injury,  the 
degree  of  physical  impairment,  his  usual 
employment,  and  any  other  factors  or  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  which  may  affect  his 
capacity  to  earn  wages  in  his  disabled  condi- 
tion. ,  , 

••(i)(l)  Whenever  the  parties  to  any  claim 
for  compensation,  including  survivors  bene- 
fiU. under  this  Act  agree  to  a  settlement, 
the  deputy  commissioner  or  administrative 


law  Judge  shall  approve  the  settlement 
within  thirty  days  unless  it  is  found  to  be  in- 
adequate or  procured  by  duress.  No  liability 
of  any  employer,  carrier,  or  both  for  disabil- 
ity or  death  beneflU  shall  be  discharged 
unless  the  application  for  settlement  is  ap- 
proved by  the  deputy  commissioner  or  ad- 
ministrative law  judge.  If  the  parties  to  the 
settlement  are  represented  by  counsel,  then 
agreemenU  shall  be  deemed  approved 
unless  specifically  disapproved  within  thirty 
days  after  submission  for  approval. 

■■(2)  If  the  deputy  commissioner  disap- 
proves an  M>pllcation  for  settlement  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  deputy  commissioner 
shall  issue  a  written  statement  within  30 
days  containing  the  reasons  for  disapproval. 
Any  party  to  the  settlement  may  request  a 
hearing  before  an  administrative  law  judge 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  Act.  Pol- 
lowing  such  hearing,  an  order  shall  be 
issued  approving,  rejecting,  or  modifying 
the  deputy  commissioners  decision.  If  the 
parties  to  the  settlement  are  represented  by 
counsel,  then  agreemenU  shall  be  deemed 
approved  unless  specifically  disapproved 
within  thirty  days  after  submission  for  ap- 
provaL 

"(3)  A  settlement  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  discharge  the  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer, carrier,  or  both.  Such  settlement 
may  Include  future  medical  benefite  if  the 
parties  so  agree  and  the  deputy  commission- 
er approves.  SettlemenU  may  be  agreed 
upon  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding  Includ- 
ing after  entry  of  a  final  compensation 
order.". 

(h)  Section  8  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(jHl)  The  employer  may  Inform  a  dis- 
abled employee  of  his  obligation  to  report  to 
the  employer  not  less  than  semiannually 
any  earnings  from  employment  or  self-em- 
ployment, on  such  forms  as  the  Secretary 
shall  specify  in  regulations. 
•"(2)  An  employee  who— 
"(A)  falls  to  report  the  employee's  earn- 
ings under  paragraph  (1)  when  requested,  or 
"(B)  knowingly  and  willfully  omiU  or  un- 
derstates any  part  of  such  earnings, 
and  who  is  determined  by  the  deputy  com- 
missioner to  have  violated  clause  (A)  or  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  forfeiu  his  right  to  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  any  period  during 
which  the  employee  was  required  to  file 
such  report. 

••(3)  Compensation  forfeited  under  this 
subsection,  if  already  paid,  shall  be  recov- 
ered by  a  deduction  from  the  compensation 
payable  to  the  employee  In  any  amount  and 
on  such  schedule  as  determined  by  the 
deputy  commissioner.". 


COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  matter  preceding  the  colon 
in  section  9  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  If  the  Injury  causes  death,  the 
compensation  therefore  shall  be  known  as  a 
death  benefit  and  shaU  be  payable  m  the 
amount  and  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  per- 
sons following". 

(b)  Section  9(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$1,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$3  000". 

(c)  Section  9(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(e)  In  computing  death  benefiU.  the  av- 
erage weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  national  average  weekly 
wage  as  prescribed  in  section  6(b).  except 
that  the  total  weekly  benefiU  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  deceased  or  the  benefit  which 
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of  an  injury  or  death  in  re- 
compensation    is   payable 
shall  be  given  within  thirty 
date  of  such  injury  or  death, 
after  the  employee  or  benefi- 
or  by  reason  of  medical  advice 
been  aware  of  a  relationship  be- 
or  death  and  the  employ- 
lotice  shall  be  given  (1)  to  the 
com  nissioner  in  the  compensation 
vhich  the  injury  or  death  oc- 
(2)  to  the  employer.  Each  em- 
designate  those  agents  or  other 
>fficials.  including  first  line  su- 
recelve  such  notice,  in  accord- 
rekulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
shall  notify  his  employees  of 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
in  regulations.". 
12(d)  is  amended  by  deleting 
in  charge  of  the  business  in 
the  injury  occurred)"  and 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(or 
agents  or  other  responsible  off i- 
designated  by  the  employer 
under  subsection  (a))". 


PA1  MENT  I 


OF  COMPENSATION 

)  Section  14(b)  is  amended  by 
employer"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
employer's  agent  or  agents  as  des- 
und^r  section  12(a)". 

14  is  amended  by  striking  out 
)  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
(1)  (and  any  references  there- 
subsections  (j)  and  (k).  respectively. 


PRESUMPTIONS 

Section  20  is  amended  as  follows: 

inserting  before  the  period  in  sub- 

a  comma  and   the   following: 

wh4n  the  agent  or  agents  or  other 

)ff icial  or  officials  designated  by 

in  section  12  (a)  and  (d)  have 

actual  or  constructive  notice". 


at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
sentence:  "The  mere  exist- 
impairment  is  insufficient 
a  claim  under  this  Act.". 


OP  COMPENSATION  ORDER 

S^tion  21  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  of 

Mthstanding  paragraphs  (1) 
upon  application  of  the  Chair- 
Board,  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
four  Department  of  Labor  ad- 
law  judges  to  temporarily  serve 
Any  party  aggrieved  by  the 


Board 


decisions  of  a  panel  or  division  of  the  Bene- 
fits Review  Board  may,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  decUion,  petition  the  entire  Board 
(permanent  plus  temporary  members)  for  a 
rehearing  en  banc.  Upon  affirmative  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  Board  sitting  en  banc, 
the  petition  shall  be  granted.  If  a  petition 
for  a  rehearing  en  banc  is  granted,  and  the 
vote  of  the  Board  sitting  en  banc  results  in  a 
tie,  the  decision  of  the  panel  or  division  of 
the  Board  shall  be  affirmed.  The  Benefits 
Review  Board  shall  amend  its  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice to  conform  with  this  paragraph.  Tem- 
porary members  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  same  rate  of  compensation  as  they  were 
receiving  prior  to  such  temporary  designa- 
tion. Except  when  sitting  en  banc,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  adjudicative 
functions  under  this  Act,  two  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  a 
panel  or  division  and  official  adjudicative 
action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  two  members  of  a  division  or 
panel.". 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  AWARDS 

Sec.  14.  Section  22  is  amended  by  striking 
all  after  "the  deputy  commissioner  may" 
through  "rejection  of  a  claim". 

FEES  FOR  SERVICES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  28(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  claim  for  legal  services  or  for  any 
other  services  provided  to  or  on  account  of  a 
person  with  respect  to  a  claim  for  or  award 
of  compensation  under  this  Act  is  not  valid 
unless  approved  by  the  deputy  commission- 
er, an  administrative  law  judge,  the  Board, 
or  a  court  which  is  reviewing  an  order  of  an 
administrative  law  judge.". 

(b)  Section  28(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  A  person  who  receives  a  fee.  gratuity, 
or  other  consideration  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  as  a  representative  of  a  claim- 
ant, unless  the  consideration  is  approved  by 
the  deputy  commissioner,  administrative 
law  judge.  Board,  or  court,  or  who  makes  it 
a  business  to  solicit  employment  for  a 
lawyer,  or  for  himself,  with  respect  to  a 
claim  or  award  for  compensation  under  this 
Act.  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  for  each 
offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

REPORTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  30(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "injury"  a 
comma  and  the  ^'oUowing:  "which  would 
cause  loss  of  one  or  more  shifts  of  work", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  each  employer 
shall  keep  a  record  of  each  and  every  injury 
regardless  of  whether  such  injury  results  in 
the  loss  of  one  or  more  shifts  of  work.". 

(b)  Section  30(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  Any  employer,  insurance  carrier,  or 
self-insured  employer  who  willfully  falls  or 
refuses  to  send  any  report  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  for  each  such  failure  or 
refusal.". 

PENALTY  FOR  MISREPRESENTATION— 
PROSECimON  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  17.  Section  31  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

PENALTY  FOR  MISREPRESENTATION- 
PROSECUTION  OF  CLMMS 

"Sec.  31.  (a)(1)  A  person  who  willfully 
makes  a  false  statement  or  representation 


for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  benefit  or 
payment  under  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $35,000,  by 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  three  years,  or 
both. 

"(2)  The  United  SUtes  attorney  for  the 
district  in  which  the  injury  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  promptly  investigate  each  com- 
plaint made  under  this  subsection. 

"(bKl)  A  person  may  not  prosecute  or 
defend  a  claim  other  than  his  own  imder 
this  Act  other  than  a  claimant,  an  attorney, 
a  represenUtlve  licensed  by  the  Secretary, 
or  an  employee  designated  by  an  employer 
or  carrier. 

"(2)  A  person  may  not  prosecute  or  defend 
a  claim  other  than  his  own  under  this  Act  if 
the  person— 

"(A)  is  convicted  of  or  pleads  guilty  to  a 
crime  in  a  State  or  Federal  court; 

"(B)  gives  false  or  substantially  inaccurate 
information  in  an  application  for  a  license 
to  prosecute  or  defend  a  claim  under  this 
Act: 

"(C)  conceals  or  attempts  to  conceal  mate- 
rial facts  with  respect  to  a  claim  under  this 
Act; 

"(D)  solicits  or  procures  false  testimony 
with  respect  to  a  claim  under  this  Act;  or 

"(E)  misappropriates  funds  or  documents 
entrusted  to  the  person  with  respect  to  a 
claim  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  subsection. 

"(c)  A  person  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
an  employer,  his  duly  authorized  agent,  or 
an  employee  of  an  insurance  carrier  who 
willfully  makes  a  false  sUtement  or  repre- 
senUtion  for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  ter- 
minating benefits  to  an  injured  employee, 
or  his  dependents  pursuant  to  section  9  if 
the  injury  results  in  death,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $25,000,  by  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  three  years,  or  by 
both.". 

SECURITY  FOR  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  18.  Section  32(a)(2)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "based  on  the  employer's  financial 
condition,  the  employer's  previous  record  of 
payments,  and  other  relevant  factors."  after 
"in  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary,". 

COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES  WHERE  THIRD 
PERSONS  ARE  LIABLE 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  33(b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Acceptance  of  such  compensation 
under  an  award  in  a  compensation  order 
filed  by  the  deputy  commissioner,  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge,  or  Board  shall  operate 
as  an  assignment  to  the  employer  of  all 
rights  of  the  person  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion to  recover  damages  against  such  third 
person  unless  such  person  shall  commence 
an  action  against  such  third  person  within 
six  months  after  such  award.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  the  term  award' 
with  respect  to  a  compensation  order  means 
a  formal  order  issued  by  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner, an  administrative  law  judge,  or 
Board;  if  the  employer  fails  to  commence  an 
action  against  such  third  person  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  cause  of  action  is 
assigned  under  this  section,  the  right  to 
bring  such  action  shall  revert  to  the  person 
entitled  to  compensation.". 

(b)  Section  33(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(fKl)  If  a  person  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  the  Act  institutes  proceedings 


within  the  period  described  in  subsection 
(b),  the  employer  shall  be  required  to  pay. 
as  compensation  under  this  Act,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  amount  which  the 
deputy  commissioner,  an  administrative  law 
judge,  or  Board  determines  is  payable  on  ac- 
count of  the  Injury  or  death  above  the 
amount  recovered  in  the  proceedings 
against  a  third  person. 

•(2)  Any  amount  recovered  by  the  person 
entitled  to  compensation  on  account  of  the 
proceedings  by  judgment  or  settlement, 
whether  or  not  the  settlement  is  approved 
by  the  employer  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (g).  shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  person  entitled  to  compensation 
shall  pay  to  the  employer  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  cost  of  all  benefits  furnished  to 
the  person  by  the  employer  under  section  7; 
and 

"(ii)  all  other  amounU  payable  as  compen- 
sation or  benefits  under  this  Act. 

•(B)  The  person  entitled  to  compensation 
or  the  person's  representative  shall  retain 
the  amount  remaining  after  the  payment 
required  by  subparagraph  (A).". 

(c)  Section  33(g)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(g)(1)  If  the  person  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion (or  the  person's  represenUtlve)  enters 
into  a  settlement  with  a  third  person  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  for  an  amount 
less  than  the  compensation  to  which  the 
person  (or  the  person's  represenUtlve) 
would  be  entitled  under  this  Act.  the  em- 
ployer shall  be  liable  for  compensation  as 
determined  under  subsection  (f)  only  if  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  settlement  is  obtained 
from  the  employer  and  the  employer's  carri- 
er, before  the  settlement  is  executed,  and  by 
the  person  entitled  to  compensation  (or  the 
person's  representative).  The  approval  shall 
be  made  on  a  form  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
deputy  commissioner  within  thirty  days 
after  the  settlement  is  entered  into. 

••(2)  If  no  written  approval  of  the  settle- 
ment is  obtained  and  filed  as  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  or  if  the  employee  fails  to 
notify  the  employer  of  any  settlement  ob- 
tained from  or  judgment  rendered  against  a 
third  person,  all  rights  to  compensation  and 
medical  benefits  under  this  Act  shall  be  ter- 
minated, regardless  of  whether  the  employ- 
er or  the  employer's  insurer  has  made  pay- 
ments or  acknowledged  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits under  this  Act. 

••(3)  Payments  by  the  special  fund  esUb- 
llshed  under  section  44  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
the  proceeds  of  any  settlement  obUined 
from  or  judgment  rendered  against  a  third 
person  referred  to  under  subsection  (a). 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
such  lien  shall  be  enforceable  against  the 
employee,  regardless  of  whether  the  Conser- 
vator on  behalf  of  the  specitd  fund  has 
agreed  to  or  has  received  actual  notice  of 
the  settlement  or  judgment.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  20.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  section  after  section  42: 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

•Sec.  43.  The  Secretary  shall  make  to 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  a  report  of  the  administration  of 
this  Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  in- 
cluding a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  of 
and  expenditures  from  the  funds  esUb- 
lished  in  sections  44  and  45,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  advisable.". 


SPECIAL  FUND  CONSERVATION  COMMI 
FUND  CONSERVATOR 

Sec.  21.  Section  45  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SPECIAL  FUND  CONSERVATION  COMMITTEE- 
FUND  CONSERVATOR 

"Sec.  45.  (aKl)  There  is  established  the 
Special  Fund  Conservation  Committee 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  Conservation  Committee').  The  Conser- 
vation Conunittee  shall  be  responsible  for 
protecting  the  financial  integrity  of  the  spe- 
cial fund  esUblished  under  section  44  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'special  fund')  by  insuring  that  all  distribu- 
tions from  the  special  fund  are  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

"(2KA)  The  Conservation  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  represenUtives 
of  carriers  authorized  under  section  32,  in- 
cluding self-insurers  and  represenUtives  of 
employers. 

••(B)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Conservation  Committee  shall  be 
three  years,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed,  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  one  year,  two  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  two  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  as  determined  by 
the  SecreUry  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

•■(C)  A  vacancy  on  the  Committee  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  A  member  appoint- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  the  member's 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  the  member's  suc- 
cessor has  taken  office. 

"(D)  Members  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  without  pay  and  may  not 
be  reimbursed  for  any  travel  or  transporU- 
tlon  expenses. 

"(E)  The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Conservation  Committee. 

•(F)  The  Conservation  Committee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members. 

•■(G)  Upon  request  of  the  Conservation 
Committee,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  such 
administrative  services  as  the  Conunittee 
shall  require. 

•'(3)(A)  The  Conservation  Committee  may 
secure,  directly  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board, 
and  a  deputy  commissioner,  information 
necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Including  copies  of  all  official  records 
and  reports.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Conservation  Committee,  the  appro- 
priate Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  or  the  deputy  commissioner  shall 
furnish  the  information  to  the  Committee. 

"(B)  The  Conservation  Conunittee  may 
provide  (by  contract)  for  the  auditing  of  the 
account  of  the  special  fund.  The  Conserva- 
tion Committee  may  secure  directly  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  Information  derived  from  an  audit 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  44(g).  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Committee,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  furnish  the  Information  to  the  Conser- 
vation Committee. 

"(4)  The  Conservation  Committee  may  es- 
tablish such  policies  and  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

■•(5)  The  Conservation  Committee  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
reUry of  the  Treasury,  and  to  each  House 
of  Congress  a  report,  not  later  than  one 
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year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  each  year  thereafter.  The  report  shall 
contain  a  deUiled  sUtement  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  financial  integrity 
of  the  special  fund,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions  as  il  considers  appropriate. 

"(bKl)(A)  To  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Conservation  Com- 
mittee shall  appoint  a  Fund  Conservator 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Conservator'). 

■•(B)  The  Conservation  Committee  may 
authorize  the  Conservator  to  take  any 
action  which  the  Conservation  Committee  is 
authorized  to  take  under  this  section. 

•*(2KA)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  Conservator  whenever  a 
payment  from  the  special  fund  is  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  or  whenever  an  administra- 
tive or  judicial  proceeding  In  which  a  party 
to  the  proceeding  seeks  to  establish  a  liabil- 
ity of  the  special  fund  is  scheduled  to  con- 
vene. A  proceeding  on  an  application  for  ap- 
portionment under  section  8(f)  of  this  Act 
may  not  be  convened  less  than  thirty  days 
after  notice  of  the  proceeding  has  l>een 
given  to  the  Conservator,  unless  the  Conser- 
vator waives  the  limiUtion  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary. 

••(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  the  Conservator  shall  be  a  party  In  an 
administrative  or  judicial  pr«x;eeding  In 
which  a  party  to  the  proceeding  seeks  to  es- 
Ubllsh  a  liability  of  the  special  fund.  The 
Conservator  shall  have  the  same  rights  in 
the  proceeding  as  any  other  party,  including 
the  right  to  participate  in  a  settlement  of  a 
claim  brought  against  the  fund. 

••(C)  The  Conservator  may  withdraw  as  a 
party  from  a  proceeding  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B),  after  giving  written  notice  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  officer  or  judge  pre- 
siding over  the  proceeding,  if  the  Conserva- 
tor determines  that  there  Is  a  substantial 
likelihood  that  the  liability  of  the  fund  will 
be  esUblished  In  the  proceeding. 

■•(D)  The  Conservator  may  participate  as 
a  party  in  a  case  where  the  liability  of  the 
special  fund  is  already  esUblished  and  a 
proceeding  is  convened  to  esUblish  the 
amount  of  the  liability.  Including  a  proceed- 
ing to  review  a  compensation  award  under 
section  22. 

••(E)  The  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Conservator  established  under  subpara- 
graphs (B)  through  (D)  shall  extend  to  all 
proceedings  described  In  such  subpara- 
graphs which  are  pending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

•'(3KA)  When  medical  questions  or  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  vocational  rehabillU- 
tlon  of  a  claimant  are  raised  in  a  case  In 
which  the  Conservator  Is  a  party  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2).  the  Conservator  may 
order  an  examination  or  evaluation  of  the 
claimant  in  the  proceeding  by  a  physician 
whose  services  have  been  procured  by  the 
Conservator  under  paragraph  (5)(B)(ii). 

■'(B)  If  a  claimant  refuses  to  comply  with 
an  order  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  pro- 
ceeding relating  to  the  claimant's  case  shall 
be  suspended  and.  In  appropriate  cases,  the 
Secretary  may  suspend  beneflU,  unless  the 
physician  or  other  Individual  who  would  be 
responsible  for  administering  the  examina- 
tion or  evaluation  determines  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  examination  or  evalua- 
tion would  constitute  a  risk  to  the  health  of 
the  claimant. 

"(4MA)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  the  Con- 
servation Committee  may  prescribe  and  to 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Conservator  may  ap- 
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r.S  C.  901  et  seq.). 

•  Mr.  NI  NN.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
rise  as  cos  Tonsor  and  in  full  support  of 
the  legislJ  tion  which  Senator  Nickles 
today  intr  iduces.  S.  38,  the  Longshore 
men's  an<  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation A(t  Amendments  of  1938.  I 
joined  Senator  Nickles  in  introducing 


S.  1182,  the  original  version  of  this 
bill,  before  the  Senate  on  May  14, 
1981,  in  an  attempt  to  fairly  and  effec- 
tively remedy  serious  and  proven 
shortcomings  in  our  present  system  of 
workmen's  compensation  for  water- 
front workers.  That  legislation,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  passed  the  Senate  imani- 
mously  on  July  27,  1982  in  final  form 
identical  to  the  bill  Senator  Nickles 
today  introduces.  S.  1182  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  but,  unfortu- 
nately was  never  reported  out  of  that 
subcommittee  during  the  recently  con- 
cluded 97th  Congress.  I  conunend  Sen- 
ator Nickles,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  as  well  as 
his  staff,  for  the  many  long  hours 
they  have  spent  in  working  to  secure 
the  bill's  passage  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress as  well  as  their  efforts  in  again 
promptly  raising  this  issue  early  in 
this  session. 

S.  38,  the  product  of  their  efforts,  is 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  the  Federal  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Act. 
The  act  has  come  under  increasingly 
strong  criticism  in  recent  years  for  the 
extremely  high-insurance  costs  which 
the  act  has  generated  as  opposed  to 
costs  under  other  workmen's  compen- 
sation systems.  In  the  light  of  those 
criticisms,  the  reforms  suggested  in  S. 
38  are  imdoubtedly  long  overdue. 

My  own  particular  interests  in  this 
bill  stem  from  my  work  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations.  In  that  capacity,  I  had 
the  occasion  to  become  especially  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can waterfront  and,  moreover,  factual 
evidence  which  I  believe  in  part  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  the  provisions 
of  S.  38. 

Under  my  direction,  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  conducted  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation of  corruption  in  American  wa- 
terfront industries.  Our  witness  inter- 
viewing and  evidence  gathering  con- 
centrated in  ports  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board, particularly  New  York  and 
Miami,  and  culminated  in  5  days  of 
public  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee in  February  1981.  Those  hearings 
included  testimony  which  detailed  the 
ease  with  which  the  act  could  be 
fraudulently  manipulated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  honest  longshoreman,  his 
employer,  as  well  as  the  American  con- 
sumer. We  heard  of  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  insurance  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation claims  under  the  act  on  the 
New  York/New  Jersey  waterfront. 
Those  costs  were  the  direct  result  of  a 
fraudulent  claims  racket  which  flour- 
ished under  the  statutory  loopholes  in 
the  current  act.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  we  learned  that  the  as- 
tronomical costs  of  claims  filed  under 
the  act  has  indeed  driven  some  steve- 


doring companies  out  of  business,  had 
rendered  others  literally  uninsurable, 
and  posed  a  continuing  threat  to  the 
economic  survival  of  many  more. 

As  a  result  of  such  testimony.  Sena- 
tor RuDJtAN  and  I,  at  the  close  of  the 
hearings,  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act  be  amended  to  prevent 
future  abuse  and  restore  cost  levels 
under  the  act  to  reasonable  and  fair 
levels. 

In  addition  we  called  for  significant 
changes  in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code 
to  combat  the  pervasive  pattern  of  cor- 
ruption on  the  waterfront  that  the 
hearings  revealed.  These  reforms  were 
embodied  in  S.  1785,  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Racketeering  Act  of  1982, 
which  unanimously  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  28,  1982,  as  well  as  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1982.  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1029,  but  failed  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  in  the  last  Congress.  As 
with  the  longshore  amendments.  Sen- 
ator Nickles  worked  with  me  In  sup- 
porting that  legislation  intended  to 
prevent  the  infiltration  of  our  Nation's 
unions  and  employee  benefit  plans  by 
corrupt  officials.  I  look  forward  to  his 
continued  support  in  this  Congress  in 
again  working  for  the  passage  of  the 
Labor-Management  Racketeering  Act. 
S.  38,  the  bill  which  we  introduce 
today,  is  one  way  in  which  Congress 
can  effectively  act  to  eliminate  the 
type  of  abuse  we  saw  in  our  waterfront 
hearings.  Although  the  bill  includes 
comprehensive  revisions  of  the  entire 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Worker's 
Compensation  Act.  there  are  several 
sections  directly  responsive  to  prob- 
lems confronted  in  our  hearings.  The 
need  for  each  of  those  sections  was 
specifically  and  amply  established  by 
the  testimony  and  evidence  produced 
at  our  hearings. 

One  such  feature  of  the  bill  is  revi- 
sion in  the  procedures  for  physician 
selection,  designation  of  ineligible 
physicians  by  the  Secretary,  examina- 
tions and  reexaminations  of  ques- 
tioned claimants  and  other  medical 
evaluations  designed  to  insure  pay- 
ment for  valid  claims  only.  By  requir- 
ing monitoring  of  periodic  medical  re- 
ports and  providing  for  debarment  of 
participating  physicians  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  bill  will  serve  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  the  treating  physician. 

In  another  area,  our  hearings  identi- 
fied the  automatic  presumption  of  va- 
lidity for  any  claim  filed  now  in  the 
act  as  one  of  the  main  factors  contrib- 
uting to  the  success  of  the  fraudulent 
claims  racket.  Time  and  again  we 
heard  that  the  presumption,  some- 
times triggered  by  the  mere  existence 
of  a  physical  injury,  presented  a 
nearly  insurmountable  hurdle  for  an 
employer  who  attempts  to  dispute  the 
validity  of  an  apparently  fraudulent 
claim.  The  bill  will  apply  the  presump- 
tion on  a  far  more  selective  basis,  by 
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specifically  providing  that  the  mere 
existence  of  a  physical  impairment 
alone  is  insufficient  to  establish  a 
claim  and  the  accompanying  presump- 
tion. ,    .     , 

The  bill  also  raises  the  criminal  pen- 
alty for  misrepresentation  in  the  sub- 
mission of  a  claim  from  a  misdemean- 
or to  a  felony  punishable  by  up  to  3 
years  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  $25,000, 
or  both.  Again  this  change  was  specifi- 
cally and  repeatedly  recommended 
and  justified  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings. 

Lastly,  the  bill  amends  the  current 
antidiscrimination  section  of  the  act  to 
prevent  the  levy  of  a  penalty  against 
any  employer  who  dismisses  an  em- 
ployee for  the  filing  of  a  claim  shown 
to  have  been  fraudulent.  As  the  act 
now  stands,  such  as  employer  is  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  and 
reimbursement  of  lost  wages  of  the 
employee.  No  distinction  is  currently 
made  between  the  dismissal  of  an  em- 
ployee who  had  filed  a  valid  claim  and 
one  who  had  filed  an  obviously  fraud- 
ulent claim.  The  unfairness  to  the  em- 
ployer of  the  present  provision  is  obvi- 

Iii  addition  to  sections  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  problem  of  fraud.  S.  38 
offers  a  number  of  other  legislative  re- 
visions of  the  act  which  our  hearings 
did  not  specifically  deal  with.  Both  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  as  well  as 
the  full  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  gave  careful 
review  and  consideration  to  those  pro- 
posals during  the  last  Congress.  Based 
on  that  careful  review,  a  bill  identical 
to  that  now  before  us  received  appro- 
priate and  well-reasoned  committee 
approval. 

The  facts  are  clear  that  significant 
and  disturbing  problems  exist  as  a 
result  of  certain  current  provisions  of 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act.  I  believe  that  S.  38  is  a 
fair  and  well-reasoned  response  to 
those  problems.  The  Senate  should  act 
quickly  to  again  approve  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  clear  signal  to  the  House  of 
the  need  for  its  early  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to 
personally  thank  Senator  Nickles  for 
taking  a  lead  in  this  area  and  for  his 
fine  and  persistent  efforts  on  this 
most  important  issue.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  40.  A  bill  to  require  the  divorce- 
ment of  motor  fuel  service  stations 
from  operation  by  certain  producers 
and  refiners  of  motor  fuels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  MOTOR  FUEL  MARKETER 
PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce 
along  with  Senator  Thurmond  the 
Small  Business  Motor  Fuel  Marketer 


Preservation  Act.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  one  which  was  favorably  reported 
last  Congress  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  a  vote  of  9  to  6.  The  bill 
would  give  this  Nation's  independent 
gasoline  dealers  and  opportunity  to 
compete  on  an  equitable  basis  in  the 
retail  marketing  of  gasoline.  Frankly, 
Mr.  President,  prompt  passage  of  this 
measure  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  survival  or  the  demise  of 
these  beleaguered  small  businesses. 

Independent  service  station  dealers 
are  in  trouble.  Their  numbers  are 
shrinking  at  an  alarming  pace.  And 
there  seems  no  end  in  sight. 

It  is  no  accident  that  these  inde- 
pendent businesses  are  struggling  for 
their  existence.  They  are  up  against 
major  oil  companies  that  already  con- 
trol 93  percent  of  domestic  crude  oil, 
90  percent  of  crude  oil  pipelines,  80 
percent  of  the  Nation's  refining  capac- 
ity, 75  percent  of  the  Nation's  finished 
pr()duct  pipeline  capacity.  Now  the 
majors  want  to  move  in  a  big  way  into 
marketing  as  well. 

Day  by  day,  the  oil  companies  are 
using  their  vast  financial  power  to 
eliminate  competition  from  independ- 
ent gasoline  dealers.  Retailing  used  to 
be  the  area  in  which  we  saw  the  great- 
est amount  of  competition,  because  of 
the  role  played  by  the  independent 
dealers.  But  increasingly,  as  the  num- 
bers starkly  demonstrate,  the  big  oil 
companies  have  been  driving  out  the 
independents.  And  the  tactics  that 
have  sometimes  been  used  cannot  be 
described  as  fair  and  reasonable. 

While  some  dealers  may  have  failed 
because    of    poor    management    and 
changing    market    conditions,    many 
appear  to  have  been  the  victims  of 
unfair  pricing  and  marketing  practices 
by  the  major  integrated  oil  companies 
that  continue  unabated  today.  Hear- 
ings during  the  last  two  Congresses  re- 
vealed a  vast  array  of  tactics  used  by 
the  major  integrated  refiners  against 
these  small  and  independent  business- 
es. Such  tactics,  according  to  extensive 
testimony   from  present  and   former 
dealers,  have  included  excessive  rent 
increases,    abrupt   changes   in   credit 
terms,  delays  in  credit  card  processing, 
subsidization  by  refiners  of  their  own 
directly  operated  stations,  refusals  to 
provide  routine  maintenance  service  to 
dealers,  reduced  gasoline  allocation  to 
the  independents  when  supplies  are 
short,  and  unreasonable  quotas  when 
the  market  is  flooded. 

It  is  clear  that  the  major  integrated 
refiners  have  reaped  the  benefits  of 
such  economic  eviction  techniques.  At 
the  same  time  that  independent  deal- 
erships have  been  declining  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  integrated  refiners 
have  more  than  doubled  their  sales  of 
gasoline  through  stations  that  they 
themselves  owned  and  operated. 

This  structural  change  did  not  occur 
because  big  refiners  are  somehow 
more  adept  than  independent  business 


persons  at  running  service  stations.  I 
doubt  that  corporate  franchises  are  as 
efficient  as  the  individual  businessmen 
and  women  whose  life's  savings  are 
tied  up  in  their  businesses.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  Independent  dealers  are 
closing  their  businesses  because  of  any 
failure  to  do  their  jobs.  What  we  have 
seen  instead  is  the  devastating  market 
impact  that  can  take  place  when  pow- 
erful companies  change  the  rules  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Such  tactics  by  the  major  integrated 
refiners  cannot  be  permitted  to  contin- 
ue unchecked.  We  must  attempt  to  re- 
store the  ability  of  the  small,  inde- 
pendent gasoline  dealers  to  compete  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing 
today  will  restore  the  competitiveness 
of  small  businesses  engaged  in  gasoline 
marketing  in  part  by  eliminating  the 
incentives  that  lead  to  such  inequita- 
ble practices  by  the  major  refiners. 
The  approach  is  essentially  twofold. 

First,  under  the  divorcement  provi- 
sions, the  major  integrated  refiners 
would  be  barred  from  direct  operation 
of  retail  outlets.  With  the  institution 
of  the  divorcement  provisions,  oil  com- 
panies would  no  longer  have  any  in- 
centives to  drive  their  independent 
dealers  out  of  business.  Since  the  com- 
panies would  not  be  able  to  operate 
the  retail  outlets  themselves,  they 
would  have  to  depend  on  the  inde- 
pendent dealers  for  the  marketing  of 
their  gasoline. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  permit 
dealers  to  purchase  gasoline  from  any 
source  in  the  event  that  the  contract 
supplier  cannot  meet  demand,  an 
option  refiners  attempt  to  deny  lessee 
dealers  today.  A  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  legislation's  provisions  is 
included  below. 

The  legislative  approach  is  a  moder- 
ate one.  It  does  not  strip  the  major  oil 
companies  of  their  right  to  own  retail 
outlets.  It  simply  precludes  them  from 
operating  such  outlets.  It  permits  deal- 
ers to  purchase  gasoline  from  any 
source  only  if  adequate  supplies  are 
not  available  on  competitive  terms 
from  their  contract  supplier. 

With  minimal  disruption  and  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  changes  will  be 
made  to  the  structure  of  the  retail  gas- 
oline marketplace  that  will  serve  the 
interests  of  both  the  small  independ- 
ent gasoline  marketer  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Small  and  independent 
business  people  like  these  are  the 
backbone  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  They  are  proud  men  and 
women,  who  create  jobs  and  provide 
services  for  their  commimities— hard- 
working people  who  frequently  have 
their  life's  savings  tied  up  in  their 
service  station  businesses.  We  simply 
cannot  stand  by  and  see  them  deprived 
of  their  livelihoods  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  important  effort  to 
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Orat  SXTPPLY 

Effective  i  year  after  date  of  enact- 
ment, it  wou  Id  be  unlawful  for  anyone 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  a  dealer 
to  purchase,  store,  or  sell  motor  fuel 
products  obAined  from  anyone  else. 
Agreements  providing  that  a  dealer 
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S.  40 

Be  it  enactkd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit  ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C  mgress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
-  Small  Business  Motor  Fuel  Marketer  Pres- 
ervation Act." 

divorcement  op  motor  puel  service  sta- 
tions; LIMITATION  ON  RETAIL  SALES  OP 
MOTOR  PUEL  BY  REPINERS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  re- 
finer, other  than  an  independent  refiner  or 
small  refiner,  to  operate  any  motor  fuel 
service  sUtion  in  the  United  SUtes. 

(bKlKA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  restrain,  interfere  with,  or  in  any 
way  prevent  the  purchasing  from  another, 
the  storing,  or  the  selling  of  motor  fuel  by 
any  dealer. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  provision  of  any  contract  or 
agreement  to  the  extent  that  the  provision 
requires  the  purchasing  of  any  motor  fuel 
by  any  dealer  exclusively  from  any  refiner 
or  distributor,  but  only  if  such  provision 
provides  that  such  dealer  may  purchase 
such  motor  fuel  from  any  other  person  if 
such  motor  fuel  is  not  readily  available  from 
such  refiner  or  distributor  upon  terms  and 
conditions  reasonably  comparable  to  those 
available  to  the  dealer  from  such  other 
person. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer,  at 
a  motor  fuel  service  station  displaying  a 
trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark,  or 
other  identifying  symbol  or  name  owned  by 
a  refiner,  to  sell  motor  fuel  which  is  not  pro- 
vided by  such  refiner  without  providing  rea- 
sonable notice  at  the  point  of  sale  to  each 
purchaser  of  such  motor  fuel  that  such 
motor  fuel  is  not  refined  by  such  refiner. 

(cKl)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  each  refiner  shall  provide  in 
writing  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission— 

(A)  the  number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duced during  the  preceding  calendar  year  by 
the  refiner,  and 

(B)  the  number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil  re- 
fined during  the  preceding  calendar  year  by 
the  refiner. 

(2)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  each  re- 
finer shall  provide  in  writing  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (I)  with  respect  to  cal- 
endar year  1978. 

(3)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
not  require  from  any  person  information  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  able  to  obtain  such  information  from 
agencies  or  departments  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(d>  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(IKA)  The  term  "producer"  means  any 
person  who  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
crude  oil  or  who  owns  crude  oil  when  it  is 
produced. 

(B)  Such  term  includes  any  related  person 
with  respect  to  such  person. 

(2)(A)  The  term  "refiner"  means— 

(i)  any  person  engaged  in  the  refining  of 
motor  fuel,  and 

(ii)  any  producer  for  whom  refining  of 
crude  oil  produced  by  such  producer,  or 
owned  by  such  producer  when  such  crude 
oil  is  produced,  is  performed  under  contract. 

(B)  Such  term  includes,  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  any  person  described  in  clause 
<i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A),  and  related 
person  with  respect  to  such  person. 

(3)  The  term  "independent  refiner"  means 
a  refiner  who  obtained,  directly  or  indirect- 


ly, in  calendar  year  1978,  more  than  70  per 
centum  of  the  refiner's  refinery  input  of  do- 
mestic and  imported  crude  oil  from  produc- 
ers who  are  not  related  persons  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2KB). 

(4)  The  term  "small  refiner"  means  a  re- 
finer whose  total  refinery  capacity  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand barrels  per  day. 

(5)  The  term  "supplier"  means  any  person 
who  sells  motor  fuel  to  motor  fuel  service 
stations  or  other  independent  wholesale 
purchasers. 

(6)  The  term  "independent  wholesale  pur- 
chaser" means  any  purchaser  of  motor  fuel 
who  sells  the  motor  fuel  at  retail  or  distrib- 
utes the  motor  fuel  for  sale  at  retail,  but 
does  not  include  any  purchaser  related  to 
the  person  selling  the  motor  fuel  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

(7)  The  term  "related  person"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  other  person— 

(A)  a  person  who  holds  a  significant  own- 
ership interest  in  such  other  person; 

(B)  a  person  in  whom  such  other  person 
holds  a  significant  ownership  interest;  and 

(C)  a  person  in  whom  a  third  person  holds 
a  significant  ownership  interest  while  hold- 
ing a  significant  ownership  interest  in  such 
other  person. 

(8)  The  term  "significant  ownership  inter- 
est" means— 

(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  the 
single  largest  share  in  value  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock  of  such  corporation, 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  the 
single  largest  share  in  the  profits  or  capital 
of  such  partnership,  and 

(C)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  trust,  the 
single  largest  share  of  the  beneficial  inter- 
ests in  such  estate  or  trust. 

For  purposes  of  determining  significant 
ownership  interest,  an  interest  owned  by  or 
for  a  corporation,  partnership,  trust,  or 
estate,  or  held  by  a  voting  trust,  shall  be 
considered  as  owned  directly  both  by  Itself 
and  proportionately  by  its  shareholders, 
partners,  or  beneficiaries,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(9)  The  term  "motor  fuel"  means  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  alcohol,  and  any  mixture  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  suitable  for  use  as  a  fuel  in 
self-propelled  vehicles  designed  primarily 
for  use  on  public  streets,  roads,  and  high- 
ways. 

(10)  The  term  "motor  fuel  service  station" 
means  any  facility  at  which  motor  fuel  is 
sold  at  retail. 

(11)  The  term  "sell  at  reUil"  means  to  sell 
to  the  general  public  for  ultimate  consump- 
tion. 

(12>(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  term  "dealer",  means  a 
person  who  occupies  as  a  retailer  a  motor 
fuel  service  station. 

(B)(i)  When  used  in  subsection  (b)(2),  the 
term  "dealer"  means,  with  respect  to  a  re- 
finer, a  person  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  who  occupies  the  motor  fuel  service  sta- 
tion under  lease  or  rental  agreement  with 
the  refiner. 

(ii)  Notwithstanding  clause  (i),  a  person 
described  in  such  subparagraph  shall  not  be 
considered  a  dealer  if  the  lease  or  renUl 
agreement  is  with  a  refiner  in  connection 
with  whom  such  person  is  a  related  person 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2HB). 

(13)  The  term  "operate"  means,  when 
used  in  connection  with  a  motor  fuel  service 
station,  to  engage  at  such  station  in  the 
business  of  selling  motor  fuel  at  retail 
through  any— 

(A)  employee. 


(B)  commissioned  agent, 

(C)  person  operating  such  station  pursu- 
ant to  a  contract  with  a  refiner,  or 

(D)  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  refiner 
or  under  the  refiner's  supervision, 

whose  duties  include  the  sale  of  such  motor 

tuel.  ,  ^ 

(14)  The  term  "person"  mcludes  one  or 
more  individuals,  partnerships.  associati<)ns. 
corporations,  legal  represenUtives,  joint- 
stock  companies,  trustees  and  receivers  in 
bankruptcy  and  reorganization,  commcwi 
law  truste,  and  any  organized  group,  wheth- 
er or  not  incorporated. 

(15)  The  term  "United  States"  means, 
when  used  in  a  geographic  sense,  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgm  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands.  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  commence  a  civil 
action  for  appropriate  relief,  including  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  when- 
ever any  person  violates  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a)  or  (b).  Any  action  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  brought  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  district  in 
which  the  defendant  is  located,  or  resides, 
or  is  doing  business,  and  such  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  such  violation 
and  to  require  compliance. 

<f)(l)  If  any  person  fails  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  thU  section,  any  other 
person  directly  affected  by  such  failure  may 
maintain  a  civil  action  against  such  person 
railing  to  comply  with  such  requirements 
for  damages  and  appropriate  equitable 
relief,  including  temporary  and  permanent 
injunctive  relief.  If  the  plaintiff  prevails  in 
any  action  under  this  section,  the  plaintiff 
shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  defend- 
ant, except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the 
court  determines  that  only  nominal  dam- 
ages are  to  be  awarded  to  the  plaintiff,  the 
court  may,  in  its  discretion,  determine  not 
to  direct  that  such  fees  be  paid  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

(2)  Such  action  may  be  brought,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  any  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  principal  place  of 
business  of  such  person  is  located  or  in 
which  such  person  is  doing  business. 

(g)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the  annual 
date  by  which  the  information  described  in 
seection  2(cKl)  of  this  Act  is  required  to  be 
provided  under  such  section  before  the  end 
of  the  sixty-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
prescribe  any  other  initial  regulations  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  section  2  before 
the  end  of  the  one-hundred-and-eighty-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  A«- 
DREWS,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Mat- 


nHGLT.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Htn>- 

DLESTON,    Mr.    Grasslby,    Mr. 

Sarbanes,   Mr.   McClure,   Mr. 

Boschwitz,  Mr.  Gortow,  Mr. 

Garm.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Wilson, 

Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 

NUNN,     Mr.     Cochran.     Mr. 

RiEGLE.      Mr.      Baucus,      Mr. 

Symms.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Rudman, 

Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 

Danforth,    Mr.    Cohen.    Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 

Wallop,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Buh- 

DicK,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Moyni- 

HAN,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.   LooAR.   Mr.   Inootte.   Mr. 

Hart.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Tower, 

Mr.   Quayle.   Mr.   Thurmond. 

Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 

Johnston,     Mr.     Lautenbehg, 

Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.    Levin.   Mrs. 

Hawkins.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr. 

Bentsen.     Mr.     Trible.     Mr. 

Chafee.  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr. 

Randolph): 
S.  41.  A  bill  to  extend  the  revenue- 
sharing    program    for    local    govern- 
ments through  fiscal  year  1986:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

general  REVENUE  SHARrNC  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  joined  by  65  other 
Senators  in  introducing  a  simple  reau- 
thorization of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program.  It  is  a  3-year  exten- 
sion at  the  current  funding  level  of 
$4.6  billion  and  employs  the  existing 
allocation  formulas. 

Small  as  this  program  is,  comprising 
only  about  5.5  percent  of  total  Federal 
grant  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1981,  gener- 
al revenue  sharing  has  provided  over 
the  past  decade  the  very  lifeblood  of 
many  local  governments.  Of  the  500- 
odd  cities  recently  surveyed  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  two-thirds  said 
that  revenue  sharing  equaled  more 
that  5  percent  of  their  locally  raised 
revenue;  one-quarter  of  the  cities  set 
the  figure  at  10  percent.  Over  40  per- 
cent of  all  small  cities  receive  no  other 
form  of  Federal  aid. 

To  understand  the  irreplaceable  ben- 
efits of  general  revenue  sharing,  look 
at  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  system,  past  and 
present.  In  1981,  for  example,  we 
pumped  over  $90  billion  in  Federal  as- 
sistance through  the  network  of  arte- 
ries that  connects  Washington  to  50 
State  capitals,  thousands  of  city  halls, 
and  other  seats  of  local  government. 
This  network  exists  in  the  form  of 
grants— over  350  categorical  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments.  And  in 
spite  of  the  massive  volume  of  Federal 
aid,  many  of  the  noble  social  purposes 
for  which  the  money  was  targeted 
were  considered  undernourished,  and 
many  State  and  local  governments 
were  suffering  increasing  fiscal  stress. 
The  problem  was— and  continues  to 
be— a  pervasive  hardening  of  those 
intergovernmental  arteries;  An  over- 
grown lattice  of  obstructive  Federal 


mandates,  regulations,  and  Inflexible 
requirements  preventing  Federal  as- 
sistance from  achieving  its  objective. 
The  affliction  has  been  worsening 
since  the  early  1960's.  Congress  contin- 
ued to  pump  more  and  more  money 
through  the  system;  with  Federal 
money  comes  Federal  policy,  and  in 
hopes  of  increasing  the  system's  effec- 
tiveness we  increased  the  control  from 
Washington.  It  did  not  work.  It  did 
succeed  in  making  the  system  even 
more  sclerotic.  In  a  sense.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  treatment  was  as  bad  as  the 
Illness. 

President  Reagan  entered  office  In 
1981  committed  to  rectifying  this  situ- 
ation. Early  on.  he  recommended 
block  grants  to  free  up  the  cumber- 
some and  restrictive  funding  pro- 
grams. He  offered  a  New  Federalism 
intlative  that  would  cut  many  of  the 
Federal  strings  that  connect  Washing- 
ton to  State  and  local  governments.  As 
this  98th  Congress  convenes  we  must 
face  the  grant  issue  squarely,  and 
indeed  we  have  a  major  task  before  us. 
But  In  even  the  most  radical  surgery 
one  must  take  care  not  to  excise 
healthy  and  essential  tissue.  An  Impor- 
tant Intergovernmental  program  has 
remained  healthy  and  must  not  be  sac- 
rificed. That  program  is  general  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Revenue  sharing  got  Its  start  as  part 
of  an  earlier  President's  New  Federal- 
ism initiative.  When  Congress  adopted 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972,  it  represented  the 
cornerstone  of  President  Nixon's  New 
Federalism.  Modest  at  the  beginning, 
the  program  had  the  potential  to  re- 
orient the  Intergovernmental  system 
over  the  long  nm.  But  as  Watergate 
erupted  and  was  followed  by  the 
energy  crisis  of  the  mld-1970's.  efforts 
to  reinvigorate  our  Federal  system  fell 
out  of  vogue.  The  problems,  however, 
did  not  go  away. 

Between  1977  and  1981.  the  system 
of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  took  a  180-degree 
turn  from  the  basic  reforms  begun  in 
1972.  More  and  more  categorical 
grants  were  created;  thousands  of  new 
pages  were  added  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister to  implement  new  directives.  Bil- 
lions more  Federal  dollars  were 
pumped  through  the  intergovernmen- 
tal arteries,  and  yet  fiscal  stress  on 
State  and  local  governments  continued 
to  increase. 

Through  it  all.  general  revenue  shar- 
ing stood  the  test  of  time.  WhUe  other 
block  grants  became  less  efficient 
through  recategorization,  revenue 
sharing  maintained  its  efficient  sim- 
plicity. And  although  its  funding  level 
has  not  increased  in  more  than  6  infla- 
tionary years,  many  local  governments 
find  revenue  sharing  funds  more  es- 
sential today  than  ever  before.  That  is 
a  tribute  to  the  program's  effective- 
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to  our  State  smd  local  offi- 

have  shown  that  they  can 

Federal  resources  wisely.  It 

tragically  ironic  to  eliminate 

at  this  time. 

President,  some  will  use 
that  so  many  local  govem- 
revenue  sharing  indispens- 
eilidence  that  this  type  of  pro- 
dependence  on  Federal 
ratter  than  providing  benign  as- 
must  agree  that  I  find  such 
reliance  on  Washington  a  very 
.    phenomenon — one    that 
.  be  on  the  increase.  Howev- 
_  who  use  it  as  an  argument 
general  revenue  sharing  mis- 
fhe  problem  suffered  by  local 

that  leads  to  the  depend- 

Ihe  first  place:  The  archaic 

between  those  local 

their"  State    governments. 

rel^ionship  makes  it  impossible 

local  governments  to  raise 

own-source    revenues,    and 

State-local  intergovemmen- 

designed  to  compensate 

_  local  tax  bases  and  limit- 

_.  authority  are  inadequate 

ocal  needs.  States  generally 

to  deal  with  this  funda- 

p^blem:  Congress  reaction  has 

20-year  development  of  the 

Federal-local    aid   pipeline,   of 

sharing  is  but  a  part. 

states    answer    the    need    to 
State-local  fiscal  relation- 
officials    will    continue 
Washington  for  the  help 
find  nowhere  else.  Until  local 
are   given   the  political 
tools  to  provide  for  their 
Congress     will     rightly 
_.    the    business    of    making 
n  ergovemmental  transfers  to 
Ldke  it  or  not,  it  is 
Congress  cannot  shirk, 
he  same  token,  the  States 
longer  be  permitted  to  shirk 
reijonsibility  for  fiscal  reform 
would  make  this  Federal  presence 
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unnecess  iry. 

If  the  nadequacy  of  local  fiscal  sys- 
tems is  tl  le  reason  Washington  is  send- 
ing mon;y  directly  to  local  govern- 
ments—a id  I  believe  it  is  the  only  jus- 
tificatior  for  doing  so— that  does  not 
imply  tl  at  Congress  must  attach  a 
plethora  of  strings  to  control  in 
minute  <  etail  the  way  that  money  is 
spent.  Ri  .ther,  it  makes  sense  for  Con- 
gress sir  iply  to  provide  the  needed 
fiscal  asj  istance  and  then  step  aside, 
letting  l(<:al  officials  use  the  funding 
where  it  s  most  needed. 

This  is  what  recommends  the  gener- 
al reveni  le  sharing  program  so  highly. 
The  pre  gram  provides  fiscal  aid  to 
local  go\  emments  with  a  minimum  of 
redtape  md  distorting  Federal  inter- 
vention. Originally,  revenue-sharing 
funds  hhd  to  be  used  for  capital  ex- 
penditur  ;s  and  for  eight  specific  oper- 
ating aid  maintenance  categories. 
However    in  the  1976  reauthorization 


of  the  program  these  requirements 
were  removed,  allowing  the  funds  to 
be  used  for  any  purpose  that  is  a  legal 
use  of  the  recipient  government's  own 
funds  under  its  State  and  local  laws. 

In  addition,  general  revenue  sharing 
is  an  "entitlement,"  which  means  that 
governments  need  not  apply  in  order 
to  receive  the  funds.  Eligible  govern- 
ments need  only  return  a  simple  form, 
which  they  have  automatically  re- 
ceived, certifying  that  the  funds  will 
be  spent  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

At  the  same  time  it  provides  flexibil- 
ity, the  program  insures  that  national 
interests  are  protected.  Congress  in- 
cluded in  the  original  revenue-sharing 
law  a  comprehensive  provision  protect- 
ing civil  rights.  Recipient  governments 
are  prohibited  from  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
religion,  sex,  handicap,  or  age  in  any 
program  supported  by  revenue-sharing 
funds.  Further,  if  the  funds  are  used 
to  finance  more  than  25  percent  of  a 
construction  project,  or  a  construction 
project  costing  over  $2,000,  the  recipi- 
ent government  must  insure  compli- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which 
establishes  standards  for  labor  prac- 
tices and  prevailing  wage  rates. 

I  am  introducing  a  simple  reauthor- 
ization of  general  revenue  sharing  rec- 
ognizing fully  that  the  existing  pro- 
gram is  flawed  and  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. Two  major  problems  stand  out: 
First,  the  revenue  sharing  concept 
originally  was  intended  as  a  way  to 
share  Federal  income  tax  revenues, 
and  share  them  with  State  and  local 
governments  alike;  the  present  system 
does  neither.  Rather  than  being 
funded  from  an  earmarked  trust  fund 
consisting  of  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
Federal  income  tax,  the  existing  pro- 
gram relies  on  advanced  authoriza- 
tions for  a  short  period  and  is  funded 
by  an  appropriation  from  general  reve- 
nues. Moreover  in  1980,  State  govern- 
ments were  eliminated  from  the  reve- 
nue-sharing program.  They  should  be 
put  back  in. 

Second,  the  allocation  formula  is 
badly  in  need  of  an  overhaul.  As  pres- 
ently constructed  its  use  of  per  capita 
income  and  tax  effort  overallocates 
Federal  assistance  to  States  with  sub- 
stantial natural  resource  wealth  and 
the  ability  to  export  large  portions  of 
their  tax  burden.  In  addition,  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  constraints  In  the 
formula  obstruct  Congress  original  in- 
tention to  more  precisely  target  the 
money  to  distressed  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  supporters 
of  general  revenue  sharing  privately 
acknowledge  the  program's  flaws  but 
are  reluctant  to  discuss  them  publicly 
for  fear  of  undermining  congressional 
support  for  the  concept.  This  excessive 
caution  threatens  to  backfire.  Revenue 
sharing  is  strong  enough  in  its  basic 
design  to  face  up  to  legitimate  criti- 
cism. In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  failure 


to  address  these  very  real  problems 
that  will  erode  support  for  the  pro- 
gram, not  an  honest— albeit  difficult- 
accounting  for  them  now. 

I  expect  many  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  to  offer  their 
own  bills,  either  making  changes  in 
the  areas  of  concern  to  them  or  even 
revamping  the  program  entirely.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  review  the 
program  indepth.  It  is  important, 
though,  to  find  a  vehicle  early  in  this 
new  Congress  to  demonstrate  strong 
Senate  support  for  the  concept  of  rev- 
enue sharing  before  we  become  entan- 
gled in  the  effort  to  make  adjust- 
ments. It  is  important  to  send  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  a  clear  signal  that  the  cur- 
rent program,  flawed  as  it  may  be,  will 
be  the  minimally  acceptable  alterna- 
tive to  the  Senate.  The  bill  that  I  in- 
troduce today  with  its  cosponsors  does 
this  emphatically.  Whatever  else  we 
may  do  with  the  system  of  Federal 
grants,  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
Senate  will  reserve  room  in  the  budget 
for  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  sentiment 
concerning  this  vital  Federal  program. 
The  list  of  cosponsors  reveals  neither 
a  partisan  nor  an  ideological  pattern. 
In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Heinz),  has  indicated  that 
he  will  hold  hearings  in  the  Finance 
Conrunittee's  Subcommittee  on  Reve- 
nue Sharing  in  the  early  months  of 
this  new  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
convey  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  conunend  him  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  decision.  Local  officials 
must  be  given  adequate  time  to  incor- 
porate Congress'  decision  on  general 
revenue  sharing  into  the  budget  prep- 
arations. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
gratified  that  the  Representative  from 
New  York,  Mr,  Horton,  is  already 
ahead  of  us  on  this  in  the  House.  On 
January  6,  Mr.  Horton  introduced  a 
similar  reauthorization  bill,  H.R.  616. 1 
might  add  that  Mr.  Horton  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Govenunent  Op- 
erations, which  has  jurisdiction  over 
general  revenue  sharing.  This  early 
action  in  the  House  complements  our 
own  work  on  this  issue,  further  ensur- 
ing the  preservation  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

As  proposals  are  made  to  broaden 
and  improve  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing program  I  intend  to  take  up  the 
challenge  of  correcting  the  flaws  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier.  And,  with  the  proper 
leadership  from  the  administration,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  concept  of  reve- 
nue-sharing may  serve  as  the  core  of  a 
broader  New  Federalism  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  support 
shown  here  for  a  simple  reauthoriza- 
tion has  made  a  powerful  statement. 
We  have  made  the  point  that,  while 


there  may  well  be  room  to  improve  the 
system  or  broaden  it  into  a  more  com- 
prehensive New  Federalism  mitiatlve, 
the  existing  general  revenue  sharing 
program  remains  the  bottom  line. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  In  the 
Record.  ^^        .,      .  .„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  41 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (I)  of  section  6701(a)  of  title  31 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  sinking 
out  -October  1.  1981.  and  October  1.  1982 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1  of 
1983.  1984.  1985  •.  «-,,,„»   „, 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6711(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  -1983 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986  '. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983.» 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1983,  unless  it 
is  reauthorized  by  this  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  continuation  of  this  valua- 
ble program.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
for  taking  the  early  lead  in  this  effort. 
The  legislation  introduced  today  is  a 
simple  reauthorization  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program  at  the  cur- 
rent funding  level  of  $4.6  billion  per 
year.  I  strongly  support  this  type  of 
Federal-aid  program  which  passes 
funds  directly  to  local  governments 
without  unnecessary  Federal  strings 
attached. 

The  American  public  should  know 
that  there  is  strong  support  in  Con- 
gress for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program.  It  is 
cost  effective,  holds  down  regressive 
local  taxes  and  provides  for  vitally 
needed  local  services. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Mexico,  general  revenue  sharing 
has  enabled  the  city  of  Albuquerque— 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
mayor— to  hire  and  maintain  addition- 
al police  officers,  build  new  correction- 
al facilities,  and  Improve  the  city's 
water  systems.  In  some  of  the  rural 
areas  of  New  Mexico,  such  as  Harding 
County,  the  funds  have  been  used  to 
purchase  road  equipment.  Revenue 
sharing  supports  essential  services 
throughout  my  State. 

General  revenue  sharing  provides 
important  fiscal  assistance  to  over 
39,000  local  governments.  Funding  for 
other  grant  programs  has  had  to  be  re- 
strained In  recent  years.  Local  reve- 
nues have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  recession.  Loss  of  Federal  general 
revenue  sharing  funds  would  mean  tax 
increases  and  service  cutbacks.  At  this 
time  it  is  important  we  assure  local 
governments  that  this  source  of  fiscal 
assistance  will  continue. 


As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
suggested,  the  program  needs  to  be  re- 
viewed and  perhaps  considered  in  the 
context  of  a  more  comprehensive  New 
Federalism  policy.  I  hope  that  as  we 
examine  possibilities  for  grant  consoli- 
dation and  simplification,  we  can  find 
ways  to  convert  more  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  and  localities  into 
the  type  of  flexible,  noncategoncal 
payments  exemplified  by  general  reve- 
nue sharing.  ..      T»    J   ^f 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  I  cannot  at  this  time  make 
a  commitment  to  specific  prograrn 
funding  levels.  During  the  next  several 
weeks  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
then  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  wUl  be 
working  on  overall  budget  targets 
which  may  or  may  not  affect  funding 
levels  for  this  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Duren- 
berger and  54  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  I  look  forward  to  Its  prompt 
reenactment. 

Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Durenberger 
in  introducing  the  extension  of  gener- 
al revenue  sharing.  I  believe  reauthor- 
ization of  this  program  merits  ex- 
tremely high  priority  on  the  agenda  of 
the  98th  Congress.  This  program  has 
been  a  vital  component  of  intergovern- 
menUl  assistance  since  its  inception  in 
1972  and  Congress  should  continue  it 
at  no  less  than  the  current  funding 

level.  ,^  . . 

As  the  Senate  begins  Its  consider- 
ation of  general  revenue  sharing's  re- 
authorization. It  Is  Instructive  to  look 
at  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to 
the  original  program  and  to  review  the 
program  in  light  of  present  needs. 

The  central  philosophical  argument 
offered  on  behalf  of  general  revenue 
sharing  in  1972  was  that  decisionmak- 
ing   should    be    decentralized.    The 
growth  In  Federal  aid  in  the  two  dec- 
ades  following  World   War   II   came 
mainly    In    the    form   of   categoncaJ 
grants  directed   at  specific  kinds  of 
problems,    which    gave    the    Federal 
Government  the  preeminent  role  m 
deciding  how  grant  funds  would  be 
spent.   The   New   Federalism   of   the 
early  1970's  sought  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral  decisionmaking   role   by   placing 
greater  reliance  on  broader  and  less 
conditional  Federal  grants.  The  Inter- 
est In  decentralization  resulted  In  both 
the  development  of  general  revenue 
sharing   and   the   consolidation   of   a 
number  of  Individual  programs  Into 
block  grants,  such  as  those  In  law  en- 
forcement,   job    training,    community 
development,  and  social  services. 

In  1983,  decentralization  continues 
to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  legitimate 
and  desirable  objective.  And  general 
revenue  sharing  should  continue  to  be 
the  centerpiece  of  our  decentralized 
intergovermnental  grant  network. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  localities  have  a 
greater  need  for  general  revenue  shar- 


ing In  1983  than  they  did  in  1972.  This 
efficient  Intergovernmental  program 
helps  conununltles  provide  essential 
services,  and  given  the  significant  re- 
ductions In  Federal  categorical  grant 
programs  over  the  past  few  years,  re- 
taining the  flexibility  Inherent  In  the 
GRS  program  Is  now  more  Important 
than  ever  to  local  governments  as  they 
adjust  their  budget  plans  to  the  reali- 
ties of  declining  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago,  during 
the    last    reauthorization    debate    on 
general    revenue    sharing,    I    riKiom- 
mended  that  the  Congress  expand  the 
program    to    provide    additional    re- 
sources to  communities  and  States  In 
need.    Specifically,    I    recommended, 
first,  that  a  countercyclical  revenue- 
sharing  program  be  enacted  to  provide 
additional  resources  to  State  and  local 
governments  during  times  of  high  un- 
employment, and  second,  that  a  tar- 
geted assistance  program  be  enacted 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments    experiencing     serious     fiscal 
strain.  Unfortunately,  the  96th  Con- 
gress did  not  adopt  these  proposals. 
Had  we  done  so  some  of  our  hardest 
hit    communities    would    have    had 
timely  help  to  deal  with  their  severe 
economic  problems.  I  believe  that  we 
should     reconsider     these     proposals 
again  In  the  coming  months,  given  the 
serious  fiscal  plight  of  many  States 
and     local     goverrunents.     Including 
many  communities  In  my  home  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  In  the  country  have 
changed  In  a  number  of  Important 
ways  since  general  revenue  sharing 
was  originally  enacted  in  1972.  Cate- 
gorical grant  programs  have  been  cut 
back  and  the  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment have  significantly  reduced  the 
capacity  of  many  State  and  local  gov- 
errunents to  provide  an  adequate  level 
of  services.  We  may  want  to  reformu- 
late the  program  in  light  of  these 
present  and  anticipated  economic  and 
political  realities.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  this 
vital  issue.  ^     ^    , 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  41,  which  win  reauthorize  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  for  3 
years  at  the  current  funding  level  of 
$4  6  billion  and  will  employ  the  same 
aUocation  formulas  as  the  present  pro- 
gram. .  ^f 
I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  oi 
revenue  sharing  since  its  inception. 
This  program  embodies  the  best  in 
Federal-State  cooperation. 

Revenue  sharing  allows  Federal  as- 
sistance to  local  governments  with 
maximum  flexibility  on  Its  use,  per- 
mitting recipients  to  determine  the 
programs  and  activities  where  the 
money  Is  most  needed.  Furthermore, 
the  program  is  cost  effective  as  it  has 
been  shown  to  have  the  lowest  admin- 
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3tate  of  South  Dakota  is 
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Mr.    President.    I    am 
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tions in  spending  on  various  domestic 
programs— that  the  importance  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  becomes  most  ap- 
parent. Too  much  of  our  budget  cut- 
ting in  recent  year  has  had  the  effect 
of  producing  greater  fiscal  pressures  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  Congress  has 
converted  categorical  grant  programs 
to  block  grants  at  reduced  funding 
levels  and  put  greater  pressure  on 
local  governments  to  operate  these 
programs  with  reduced  resources.  We 
have  maintained  a  myriad  of  Federal 
requirements  and  obligations  on  local 
governments  while  withdrawing  the 
funds  needed  to  achieve  compliance. 
The  only  way  many  local  governments 
can  survive  these  changes  is  with  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  funds.  These 
funds  give  local  governments  the  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  the  genuine  needs 
of  their  citizens.  While  the  Federal 
Government  has  withdrawn  from  the 
scene,  these  local  governments  have 
the  responsibility  and  can  see  first- 
hand the  needs  of  the  people.  General 
revenue  sharing  enables  local  govern- 
ments to  respond  to  those  needs  in  the 
most  efficient  manner. 

As  a  former  Kentucky  Governor.  I 
realize  from  personal  experience  the 
crucial  role  this  program  plays  in  pro- 
viding essential  services  to  the  people. 
What  was  true  8  years  ago  when  I  was 
Governor  is  even  more  true  today.  All 
across  the  Nation,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  facing  tremendous  fiscal 
pressures.  This  pressure  results  not 
only  from  the  retreat  of  Federal  in- 
volvement, but  also  the  shrinking  tax 
base  that  has  resulted  from  the  reces- 
sion. And.  at  this  most  critical  time, 
when  State  and  local  governments  are 
pressed  to  cut  services  and  raise  taxes 
to  operate.  Congress  has  diminished 
their  revenue-raising  ability  by  raising 
consumption  taxes,  thereby  displacing 
the  traditional  means  by  which  States 
have  raised  revenue.  The  resulting 
fiscal  pressure  at  the  State  level  is 
transferred  to  the  local  government 
level  where  revenue-sharing  funds  are 
used. 

Over  the  last  few  months,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  mayors  and 
county  judge  executives  across  the 
State  of  Kentucky  urging  support  for 
a  continuation  and,  if  possible,  an  in- 
crease in  general  revenue-sharing 
funds.  They  cite  the  relatively  greater 
importance  this  program  plays  today 
because  of  the  reduction  in  Federal 
categorical  grant  programs.  Most  of 
them  emphasize  the  importance  of 
these  funds  in  helping  them  meet  the 
emergency  needs  of  their  citizens. 
General  revenue  sharing  enables  local 
governments  to  provide  such  public 
services  as  police  protection,  ambu- 
lance services,  waste  management,  and 
assistance  to  people  with  particular 
emergency  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  been  very  supportive  of 
the  concept  of  returning  decisionmak- 


ing to  the  local  level.  The  general  reve- 
nue-sharing program  must  be  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is— the  near  embodi- 
ment of  the  President's  New  Federal- 
ism proposal.  It  is  the  returning  of  al- 
location power  to  the  local  level  in  the 
most  efficient  way  possible.  While  I 
have  some  disagreement  with  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  administration's  New  Fed- 
eralism proposals.  I  readily  endorse 
the  concept  of  making  fiscal  decisions 
at  the  level  of  govenunent  closest  to 
the  people.  It  is  very  simply  the  most 
efficient  use  of  tax  dollars.  It  is  fair 
and  equitable.  It  gives  local  govern- 
ments the  latitude  and  flexibility  to 
respond  to  real  needs  without  the 
waste  that  sometimes  results  from  for- 
mula allocations  and  entitlements. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  program.  This 
program  which  is  so  important  to  local 
governments  across  the  Nation,  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1983,  unless 
Congress  moves  to  reauthorize  it.  It  is 
a  program  that  has  had,  and  continues 
to  have,  strong  bipartisan  support,  as 
indicated  by  the  list  of  cosponsors. 
The  introduction  of  this  legislation  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  should 
send  a  reassiiring  message  to  county 
and  city  officials  that  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  are  committed  to  carry  for- 
ward the  partnership  t)etween  the 
Federal  and  local  governments. 

Revenue  sharing  in  the  past  has  pro- 
vided general  fiscal  assistance  to  local 
governments  enabling  them  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  citizens.  Cities  and 
counties  have  been  especially  hard  hit 
during  this  recession  and  period  of 
high  unemployment.  The  cost  of  run- 
ning a  local  gov  emment  has  increased, 
yet  the  financial  ability  to  meet  these 
needs  has  greatly  diminished  because 
of  cutbacks  in  Federal  programs,  high 
unemployment,  and  a  greater  plea  for 
help  from  families  in  conmiunities 
devastated  by  the  economy. 

The  Baltimore  Sim  of  December  30, 
1982,  cited  a  recent  National  League  of 
Cities  report  that  surveyed  79  cities 
and  found  that  more  than  half  will 
have  deficits  in  fiscal  1982,  almost  half 
have  had  to  reduce  their  staffs,  and 
more  employee  reductions  were  ex- 
pected in  1983.  Seventy-one  percent  of 
the  79  cities  increased  user  fees.  32 
percent  raised  property  taxes,  and  13 
percent  increased  sales  taxes.  Even 
with  all  of  these  changes  by  the  local 
governments,  only  10  percent  of  the 
cities  were  able  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  Federal  cuts  proposed  and  enacted 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
National  League  of  Cities  report  also 
foimd  that  only  25  percent  of  the 
cities  were  willing  to  compensate  for 


reductions  In  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

Although  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing program  is  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  Federal  budget,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant component  of  local  budgets. 
In  Maryland  during  fiscal  year  1981, 
this  program  provided  $84.7  million  to 
the  23  counties  and  Baltimore  city, 
and  $6.6  million  to  the  municipalities. 
This  aid  has  enabled  many  local  gov- 
ernments to  more  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  their  community  and  its  citi- 
zens in  fire  and  police  protection,  edu- 
cation, public  health,  social  programs, 
and  public  works. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  re- 
authorize the  general  revenue-sharing 
program.  Our  communities  will  be 
facing  even  harder  times  in  the  next 
year  with  more  Federal  program  cuts 
expected,  high  unemployment  project- 
ed to  continue,  and  recovery  not  yet  in 
sight.  We  must  continue  the  Federal- 
local  government  partnership  and 
insure  that  our  communities  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  our 
citizens.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
strongly  support  the  authorization  of 
the  general  revenue-sharing  program. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
on  this,  the  first  day  of  legislative 
action  by  the  98th  Congress,  to  state 
my  support  for  S.  41.  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  general  revenue-sharing 
program.  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
action  to  extend  the  life  of  revenue 
sharing  be  taken  immediately  since 
the  Reagan  administration  is  already 
formulating  its  budget  recommenda- 
tions for  1984.  Congress  will  receive 
these  recommendations  early  this 
year. 

Revenue  sharing  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  and  vitality  of  our  Nation's 
local  governments.  For  many  small- 
and  medium-sized  commimities,  reve- 
nue sharing  is  the  primary  source  of 
Federal  aid.  For  larger  commimities, 
revenue  sharing  is  critical  if  adequate 
services  are  to  be  maintained. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  "no  strings  at- 
tached" program  that  allows  local  offi- 
cials to  use  the  funds  where  they  are 
most  needed.  Too  often,  redtape  asso- 
ciated with  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams creates  overhead  costs  that 
reduce  the  usefulness  of  grant  funds 
to  cities  and  counties. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  Tennessee 
local  governments  have  received  more 
than  $700  million  in  local  general  reve- 
nue-sharing funds.  The  loss  of  this 
funding  would  mean  service  reductions 
in  important  areas  such  as  police  and 
fire  protection,  highway  maintenance, 
and  education. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  a 
simple  reauthorization  of  revenue 
sharing  for  3  years  at  the  current 
funding  level  of  $4.6  billion.  The  allo- 
cation formulas  are  the  same  as  those 
now  in  effect. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  such  a 
large    bipartisan    group    of   Senators 


have  signed  on  this  bill  as  cosponsors. 
We  need  to  give  local  officials  this 
signal  of  our  support  for  a  program 
that  is  critical  to  their  future.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Senator  David 
DuRENBERGER.  for  introducing  this  im- 
portant legislation  on  the  first  legisla- 
tive day  of  the  98th  Congress.  As  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
which  Senator  Durenbercer  chairs.  I 
am  pleased  to  work  with  him  in  gain- 
ing reenactment  of  general  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  President,  general  revenue  shar- 
ing is  a  well-established  program  that 
has  been  in  place  for  the  past  10  years. 
At  this  crossroads  period  for  local  fi- 
nance it  is  important  that  we  in  the 
Senate  support  this  renewal.  We 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  fiscal 
plight  of  local  governments  and  truly 
meet  our  obligation  to  represent  their 
interests  at  the  national  level. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  joining  with  Senator  Doreh- 
BERGER  and  over  50  of  our  colleagues  in 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
reauthorize  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  for  3  years  at  the  current 
funding  level  of  $4.6  billion  annually. 
The  existing  allocation  formulas 
would  remain  in  place  under  our  bill. 

It  was  on  March  9,  1967,  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Howard 
Baker,  and  I  put  the  first  bill  in  that 
provided  for  the  sharing  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  with  the  States.  It  was 
not  until  1972  that  we  were  able  to 
enact  a  5-year  program  to  share  $30 
billion  in  Federal  revenues  with  State 
and  local  governments.  I  participated 
in  the  great  debates  we  had  then 
about  allocation  formulas  and -what 
was  the  proper  ratio  between  rural 
and  urban  distribution  of  the  funds. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  reauthorized 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
on  two  subsequent  occasions,  in  1976 
and  1980. 

Revenue  sharing  funds  are  allocated 
according  to  the  formulas  and  data 
factors  proscribed  In  the  act.  Popula- 
tion, per  capita  income,  tax  collec- 
tions, and  local  tax  liabilities  are  all 
taken  into  consideration.  These  funds 
become  available  each  year  through 
the  annual  congressional  appropria- 
tions process.  Relatively  few  Federal 
strings  are  attached  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  by  recipient  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  month  I 
met  In  Springfield.  111.,  with  the  Feder- 
al Legislation  Task  Force  created  by 
the  Illinois  Municipal  League  to  mar- 
shall  support  for  this  legislation.  We 
discussed  the  need  for  continuing  the 
program  and  the  hardship  which 
would  befall  local  governments  In  my 
State  if  the  program  were  to  be  halted 
in  the  current  economic  environment. 
Local  governments  across  the  country 
are  facing  a  financial  crisis.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  general  revenue  shar- 


ing represents  the  best  means  for  as- 
sisting these  govertmients.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  funds  are  being  used 
by  recipient  governments  wisely  and 
for  the  most  essential  needs  of  their 
citizens.  I  am  satisfied  from  all  the  evi- 
dence I  have  seen  that  these  funds  are 
being  spent  in  a  beneficial  manner. 
Many  improvements  and  services 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  this 
assistance.  In  addition,  revenue  shar- 
ing has  helped  to  stabilize  taxes  in 
many  States  and  has  helped  hold 
down  the  expansion  of  regressive 
property  taxes. 

General  revenue  sharing  returns 
money,  power  and  decisionmaking  to 
State  and  local  units  whose  officials 
are  most  familiar  with  their  own  par- 
ticular needs  and  problems.  This  pro- 
gram in  many  ways  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  New  Federalism  concept 
which  has  found  favor  in  recent  years. 

Since  its  inception  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  funnelled  over 
$3.5  billion  to  more  than  2.800  local 
units  of  government  in  Illinois.  In  my 
State,  cities,  townships,  and  counties 
receive  these  funds.  Police  protection, 
education,  libraries,  public  welfare, 
hospitals,  roads  and  transportation, 
airports,  correctional  Institutions,  park 
and  recreation,  housing  rehabilitation, 
have  been  among  the  government 
functions  receiving  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  committed  to 
seeing  the  GRS  program  reauthorized. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and  move  it  to  early  enact- 
ment.         

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  among  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  program.  I  know  of  no  Federal 
program  that  has  worked  more  effec- 
tively, and  I  commend  Senator  Dureh- 
berger  for  the  early  introduction  of 
this  bUl. 

The  importance  of  strong  local  deci- 
sionmaking within  our  Federal  system 
is  the  principle  underlying  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program.  I  feel  that 
local  officials  are  able  to  make  wiser 
choices  in  a  variety  of  areas  in  shaping 
programs  to  meet  their  own  needs 
than  can  Members  of  Congress  in 
Washington.  President  Reagan  has 
found  this  principle  so  appealing  that 
he  has  used  it  as  the  cornerstone  for 
the  New  Federalism,  which  would  fur- 
ther expand  the  power  of  State  and 
local  decisionmakers. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  need  for  the 
continuation  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing by  describing  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  chaotic 
system  of  categorical  grants-in-aid 
with  their  strict  and  complex  regula- 
tory requirements,  the  general  reve- 
nue-sharing program  gives  local  offi- 
cials wide  flexibility  while  keeping  ad- 
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B(  iSCHWITZ.  I  am  very  pleased 
>steemed  colleague,  the  senior 
from  Minnesota,  is  today  in- 
legislation    to    reauthorize 
revenue  sharing.  I  have  long 
s  tipporter  of  the  idea  of  a  "no 
a  ttached"  funding  program  for 
and  localities.  Such  programs 
thpse  governments  much-needed 
to   respond   to   their   own 
without  having  to  comply  with 
C  ovemment  regulations.  Reve- 
sharing  is  probaly  the  most  effi- 
G  (vemment  program  and  could 
sei  /e  as  a  model  for  other  pro- 
si  ich  as  block  grants. 
lig]|t  of  the  current  economic  dif- 
which  many  States  are  expe- 
it  is  particularly  important 
preserve  the  current  funding 
$4.6  billion  for  3  more  years. 


Indeed,  more  than  40  percent  of  aU 
small  communities  have  no  other 
source  of  Federal  aid.  Without  reve- 
nue sharing,  many  would  have  to 
either  cut  services  or  increase  taxes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  agree  to  swift  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure The  current  general  revenue-shar- 
ing program  is  due  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  The  closer  we  get  to 
that  date  without  a  reauthorization  of 
the  program,  the  more  difficult  it  will 
be  for  States  and  local  governments  to 
make  plans  for  the  ensuing  months 
and  years.  Therefore.  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  highest  priorities  of  this  98th 
Congress  to  decisively  pass  a  revenue- 
sharing  measure  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  ,  „  . 
Mr   LONG.  I  offer  my  full  support 
for  the  bill  Introduced  today  to  extend 
the  general  revenue-sharing  program 
for  an  additional  3  years.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  revenue  sharing  in  1972,  I 
have  been  strongly  committed  to  the 
program's   objectives   and   have   sup- 
ported  each   reauthorization   of    the 
program. 

Revenue  sharing  has  a  proven  record 
of  success.  In  the  decade  since  the 
start  of  the  program,  revenue  sharing 
funds  have  been  used  by  thousands  of 
communities  within  this  country  to  fi- 
nance programs  ranging  from  fire- 
fighting  to  street  cleaning.  A  key 
aspect  of  the  program  is  that  it  afford 
each  recipient  community  the  discre- 
tion to  determine  where  Its  funds  are 
used.  As  a  result,  revenue-sharing 
funds  may  be  targeted  for  where  they 
are  needed  most.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  program  is  without  question. 

The  revenue-sharing  program  also 
operates  as  the  major  source  of  Feder- 
al funds  for  many  communities.  Small 
cities  and  towns,  in  particular,  rely  on 
revenue-sharing  funds.  Failure  to  re- 
authorize the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram would  likely  result  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  local  services  and  might  compel 
many  communities  to  raise  local  taxes. 
Failure  to  reauthorize  the  program 
would  also  be  to  disregard  the  pro- 
gram's history  of  successful  operation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly 
to  approve  the  bill  Introduced  today, 
as  evidence  of  our  continuing  commit- 
ment to  the  revenue-sharing  program. 
Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Huddleston).  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  to  extend  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program. 

Since  Its  inception  In  1972.  general 
revenue  sharing  has  established  itself 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  and  suc- 
cessful Federal  assistance  programs.  It 
permits  localities  to  allocate  Federal 
dollars  to  their  highest  priorities,  at  a 
fraction  of  the  administrative  costs 
generally  associated  with  categorical 
grant  programs. 

At  a  time  when  other  Federal  pro- 
grams are  being  curtailed,  revenue 
sharing  Is  essential  to  the  future  of 
our  local  governments,  most  of  which 


lack  sufficient  revenue  sources  of  their 
own  to  provide  adequate  levels  of  serv- 
ices. A  survey  released  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  In  November  of  last 
year  showed  that  for  63  percent  of 
towns  with  populations  under  10.000. 
and  41  percent  of  towns  with  popula- 
Uons  between  10.000  and  50.000.  reve- 
nue sharing  is  the  only  Federal  aid 
they  receive. 

The  survey  showed  further  that  to 
offset  a  loss  of  general  revenue-shar- 
ing funds,  property  taxes  would  have 
to  increase  about  25  percent  in  most 
cities,  but  as  much  as  45  percent  In 
cities  with  under  10.000  population.  In 
the  largest  cities,  over  100.000.  proper- 
ty taxes  would  have  to  go  up  about  15 
percent.  I  think  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  such  Increases  would  not  be 
feasible  or  desirable.  That  means  local 
capital  and  operating  budgets  would 
likely  be  cut.  resulting  In  further  re- 
ductions of  services  to  the  public  and 
layoffs  in  city  work  forces. 

The  current  program  may  not  be 
perfect,  and  I  am  certainly  open  to 
suggestions  on  how  it  might  be  im- 
proved. But.  I  think  the  introduction 
today  of  this  simple  extension  is  a 
strong  indication  of  the  widespread  bi- 
partisan support  this  program  enjoys 
and  an  important  first  step  toward 
getting  this  issue  resolved  early  In  the 
session  In  order  to  give  localities  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  plan  their 
own  budgets. 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  announce  my  support 
and  cosponsorshlp  of  the  legislation 
being  introduced  today  by  Senators 
DuRENBERGER,  Sasser,  and  others  to 
reauthorize  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing program. 

General  revenue  sharing  was  created 
by  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-512) 
and  was  subsequently  extended  for  4 
years  in  1976  by  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Amendments  (Public 
Law  94-488).  Once  again  In  1980,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  Amendments  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-604),  the  general 
revenue-sharing      program      was    re- 
authorized for  3  more  years.  However, 
authorization    of    this    program    will 
expire  on  September  30,  1983,  unless  it 
is  reauthorized.  I  believe  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program  has  been  a 
tremendously  Important  program  pro- 
viding  State   and   local   governments 
with  valuable  general  purpose  fiscal 
assistance.  In  fact,  passage  of  revenue 
sharing  marked  a  fundamental  change 
In  Intergovernmental  relations. 

Continuation  of  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  program  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant both  In  terms  of  fiscal  impact  and 
budgetary  planning  stebUlty  to  Stete 
and  local  governments.  As  the  pro- 
gram has  withstood  the  test  of  time 
and  been  reauthorized,  many  local 
governments  have  increased  their  use 


of  the  programs.  In  fact,  according  to 
a  recent  National  League  of  Cities 
survey,  over  40  percent  of  all  small 
cities  now  receive  no  other  Federal 
aid,  and  80  percent  of  cities  surveyed 
said  they  would  be  forced  to  cut  serv- 
ices next  year  if  the  program  were  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  In  addition,  50 
percent  of  such  small  cities  said  they 
felt  they  would  be  forced  to  raise  taxes 
if  revenue  sharing  is  not  continued. 

The  success  of  the  revenue-sharing 
program  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  is 
widely  acclaimed.  The  total  amount  of 
general  revenue-sharing  program 
funds  received  by  all  municipalities  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  was  $43,441,575 
in  fiscal  year  1981,  $48,184,041  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  will  be  approximately 
$46,413,653  in  fiscal  year  1983  if  the 
program  is  reauthorized.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  very  persuasive  letter  from 
Mayor  John  Frazer  of  Warren.  Ark.,  in 
support  of  reauthorization  of  revenue 
sharing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  consist- 
ent supporter  of  the  revenue-sharing 
program  and  I  strongly  support  con- 
tinuation of  the  program.  The  legisla- 
tion, which  I  am  cosponsoring,  is  a 
simple  reauthorization  for  3  years  at 
the  current  level  of  funding  of  $4.6  bil- 
lion and  will  employ  the  same  alloca- 
tion formulas  as  the  present  program. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  call- 
ing for  early  hearings  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress on  this  issue  and  in  supporting 
the  continuation  of  this  vital  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Warren.  Ark.. 
December  10,  1982. 
Hon.  David  Pryor, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  the  end  of  1982  draws 
near,  the  attention  of  local  governments 
turn  to  1983  and  annual  budgets.  The  City 
of  Warren  is  no  exception.  Realizing  the 
many  difficult  problems  to  be  faced  by  The 
Congress  in  1983.  it  is  the  desire  of  the  City 
of  Warren  to  go  on  record  early  in  favor  of 
the  continuation  of  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program. 

You  need  not  be  informed  that  Revenue 
Sharing,  as  currently  authorized,  will  expire 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  federal  fiscal  year 
and  with  the  tough  decisions  required  to 
solve  our  economic  problems,  many  will  spot 
an  easy  target  in  Revenue  Sharing  to  elimi- 
nate. 

To  demonstrate  the  essence  of  the  Reve- 
nue Sharing  question  as  it  affects  the  City 
of  Warren  and  I  know  most  other  munici- 
palities. Revenue  Sharing  covers  a  full  15% 
of  Warren's  operating  budget.  In  past  years, 
the  City  of  Warren  utilized  RS  to  make  cap- 
ital expenditures.  Now  RS  is  essential  to 
maintain  basic  City  services  like  police  and 
fire  protection.  Rising  costs  have  created 
this  situation. 

I  realize  that  all  levels  of  government 
must  be  more  efficient  and  stick  to  basics. 
Most  communities  are  doing  just  that. 
We're  not  broke  but  remove  RS  and  a  dras- 
tic financial  condition  will  exist.  Prills  to  be 


maintained  are  not  the  question,  protection 
of  life  and  property  is. 

Please  support  the  continuation  of  Crener- 
al  Revenue  Sharing  to  local  govemmenU 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens.  If  you 
have  questions  concerning  RS  and  the  C^ty 
of  Warren,  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

JORM  B.  Frazkr, 

Mayor.m 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S. 
41,  a  bin  reauthorizing  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program.  Although  a 
relatively  small  component  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant  In  aid  system,  GRS  has 
been  a  successful  fiscal  assistance  tool 
for  communities  across  the  Nation. 

Recent  surveys  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  suggest  that  during 
this  period  of  economic  sluggishness 
and  diminished  tax  receipts,  services 
In  80  percent  of  the  cities  surveyed 
would  have  to  be  reduced  or  eliminat- 
ed if  the  Congress  falls  to  reauthorize 
GRS.  Half  of  the  respondent  cities  are 
so  dependent  on  GRS  that  they  would 
be  forced  to  raise  taxes  to  offset  the 
damage  resulting  from  diminished 
GRS  support. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  33  cities 
completed  the  NLC  survey  revealing 
the  following  about  the  use  of  GRS 
funding  and  alternatives  that  would  be 
pursued  should  the  Congress  fail  to  re- 
authorize the  program.  Approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  municipalities  received 
no  Federal  funding  other  than  general 
revenue  sharing.  Nearly  40  percent 
have  to  Impose  additional  property 
taxes  of  16  percent  more  if  GRS  enti- 
tlements were  no  longer  available.  An 
estimated  70  percent  of  the  cities  ear- 
mark general  revenue  funds  for  capital 
improvements,  and  would  be  forced  to 
defer  or  reduce  capital  expenditures  If 
GRS  were  terminated.  Since  most  of 
the  scheduled  capital  improvements 
involve  new  construction  or  substan- 
tial renovation,  the  absence  of  funding 
would  be  felt  Immediately  In  the  al- 
ready hard  pressed  construction  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  program  which  has  twice  been 
reauthorized  by  the  Congress  since  Its 
enactment  in  1972.  represents  the 
most  effective  kind  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
local  communities.  It  Is  through  such 
a  partnership  that  taxpayers  have 
been  able  to  exercise  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  their  Federal  dollars 
based  on  an  individual  commimity's 
assessment  of  Its  own  priorities.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Cities,  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Association  and  countless  mu- 
nicipalities across  this  country  in  en- 
dorsing a  continued  role  for  general 
revenue  sharing  by  supporting  reau- 
thorization. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  supporting  the  reau- 
thorization  of   the    general    revenue 


sharing  (GRS)  program.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  be- 
cause I  strongly  believe  that  we  must 
sustain  this  program  to  insure  that 
local  services  do  not  deteriorate  during 
this  time  of  national  economic  hard- 
ship. Unless  we  take  action,  the  gener- 
al revenue-sharing  program  will  expire 
on  September  30.  1983. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  GRS 
to  our  cities.  It  Is  critical  that  we  In 
Congress  signal  our  strong  support  for 
this  worthwhile  program.  At  a  time  of 
high  unemployment  and  diminished 
local  revenues  we  cannot  in  good  con- 
science turn  our  backs  on  the  needs  of 
local  government.  The  GRS  program 
Is  a  model  of  fairness  and  efficiency. 
Its  distribution  formula  is  fair,  it  has  a 
minimum  of  redtape  and  burdensome 
regulation,  and  it  is  one  of  the  least 
costly  programs  to  administer— nearly 
every  dollar  goes  into  local  services. 
Moreover,  the  flexibility  of  this  pro- 
gram allows  local  officials  to  use  f imds 
where  they  are  needed  most. 

The  loss  of  the  fiscal  assistance  pro- 
vided by  GRS  would  be  sorely  felt  by 
local  governments,  especially  in  small- 
er cities.  On  the  average  GRS  repre- 
sents about  6V*  E>ercent  of  the  total  of 
locally  raised  revenues  and  as  much  as 
10  percent  or  more  in  some  smaller 
cities.  A  shortfall  of  this  magnitude 
could  result  in  a  substantial  reduction 
of  services  In  some  cities.  Such  a  loss 
could  only  be  made  up  by  hefty  tax  in- 
creases, fee  increases  of  a  combination 
of  such  Increases  and  cuts  in  services. 
We  cannot  cut  local  governments 
adrift  In  the  stormy  seas  of  our  cur- 
rent recession.  Neither  should  we 
force  them  to  make  a  choice  between 
Increasing  taxes  on  struggling  busi- 
nesses and  reducing  services  to  citizens 
in  critical  need  of  assistance.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing program. 

Since  Its  inception  in  1972.  the  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  program  has  pro- 
vided an  important  source  of  funding 
to  local  governments.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year,  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  re- 
ceived $149  million  in  aid  under  the 
program.  While  these  funds  may  be  a 
fraction  of  the  total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  local  governments,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  allow  the  program  to  die. 

The  national  recession  has  forced  a 
reduction  in  revenues  from  local  tax 
levies.  Meanwhile,  the  burdens  on 
local  governments  to  provide  social 
services  to  the  unemployed  and  others 
have  Increased.  Federal  budget  cuts 
have  made  matters  worse,  by  shifting 
additional  responsibilities  to  local  gov- 
ernments. In  New  Jersey,  the  Eagleton 
Institute  at  Rutgers  University  has  as- 
sessed the  result:  Local  governments, 
bound  by  law  to  balance  their  budgets, 
are   cutting   back   services,    in   some 
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cases.  ess<  ntial  services  like  saniUtion. 
police,  an  I  fire  protection. 

Local  governments  in  New  Jersey 
and  othei  States  need  general  revenue 
sharing.  Without  it.  they  would  be 
faced  witi  a  Hobson's  choice  of  cut- 
ting serv  ces  even  further,  or  raising 
local  tax«  s.  The  latter  alternative  not 
only  would  further  burden  the  local 
economy;  It  would  sharpen  the  com- 
petitive disadvantage  of  those  local- 
ities thai  have  the  least  capacity  to 
raise  newl  revenues,  because  of  lack  of 
wealth  oH  their  economy's  poor  health. 
In  other  iwords,  it  would  hurt  the  lo- 
calities that  hurt  the  most.  That  is  not 
what  we  i  hould  be  doing. 

This  do  Bs  not  mean  that  the  general 
revenue-s  haring  program  is  perfect  as 
it  now  St  inds.  I  believe  there  is  work 
to  be  doi  le  to  refine  the  funding  for- 
mula to  i  isure  the  fairest  and  most  eq- 
ulUble  allocation  of  fimds.  I  believe 
that  Stat  es  like  New  Jersey  do  not  re- 
ceive the  r  fair  share  under  the  exist- 
ing form  ila.  But  there  will  be  ample 
time  to  <  iscuss  that  issue.  First,  how- 
ever, we  ^should  begin  work  to  insure 
the  cont  nuation  of  the  general  reve- 
nue-sharng  program.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  j  )in  my  colleagues  in  cospon- 
soring  it  Is  reauthorization  bill.* 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Kasteh) 

(lor  himself.  Mr.   Percy.  Mr. 

C  ORTOH.    Mr.    Stafford.    Mr. 

I  ELMS.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Lugar. 

r  r.   Garh.   Mr.   Nickles.   Mr. 

C  UAYLE.  and  Mr.  Glekm): 
S.  44.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commene  by  providing  a  uniform 
product  liability  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

PRODUCT  LIABILITY  ACT 

Mr.  AaKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Kasteh  and  a 
number  of  cosponsors,  today  I  intro- 
duce S.  44.  the  Product  Liability  Act. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  by  Senators 
KASTEN'and  Percy,  an  accompanying 
section-by-section  analysis,  and  the 
text  of  S.  44  appear  at  this  point  In 
the  Reo  >ro  as  if  read 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record 
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liability 
I    an 
Percy. 


.,„^^ J  as  follows: 

•  Mr.  I LASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  in^oducing  legislation  to  create 
uniforni  rules  of  law  applicable  to  all 
cases  bi  ought  by  persons  injured  by  a 
defective  product.  The  I»roduct  Liabil- 
will  benefit  the  economy  and. 
...  ......  benefit  consumers  by  reducing 

the   veiy   substsmtial   litigation   costs 
broughi  about  by  the  current  product 
tort  litigation  system. 
pleased    to    have    Senators 

,     GoRTOM.     Stafford,     Helms. 

Hatch,  Ilugar,  Garn,  Nickles.  Quayle. 
and  Gl  ^hn  as  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  I  ill  introduced  today  Is  identical 
to  S.  2  131.  which  I  introduced  in  the 


97th  Congress  and  which  was  reported 
from  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  October  1.  1982.  That  bUl  and 
the  one  I  introduce  today  has  evolved 
from  the  work  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Product  Liabil- 
ity in  1977,  from  hearings  in  the  96th 
Congress,  from  a  series  of  staff  draft 
proposals  in  1981-82,  and  from  full 
and  complete  hearings  in  the  97th 
Congress.  Input  was  received  from  a 
wide  variety  of  business  groups,  con- 
simier  organizations,  and  legal  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  from  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  administra- 
tion officials.  The  result  is  a  balanced 
bill  supported  by  the  administration, 
which  will  give  clarity  and  structure  to 
an  area  of  the  law  that  has  been  rid- 
dled with  conflicts  and  confusion. 

Senate  Report  No.  97-670,  fUed  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 1  1982,  with  no  dissenting  views, 
explains  in  detail  why  each  provision 
of  the  bill  is  necessary  and  addresses 
argimients  made  in  opposition.  It  ex- 
plains, for  example,  that  plaintiffs  wUl 
benefit  substantially  by  provisions, 
such  as  the  comparative  negligence 
provisions;  that  consumers  in  general 
will  benefit  from  cost  savings  associat- 
ed with,  for  example,  the  product 
seller  provision;  and  that  manufactur- 
ers will  benefit  by  clear  and  certain 
standards  of  responsibility  in  all  prod- 

Product  liability  became  a  serious 
problem  in  the  mid-1970s  and  it  con- 
tinues today.  The  imcertainty  and  in- 
stability in  product  liability  laws  has 
become  a  major  problem  not  only  for 
manufacturers  and  product  sellers,  but 
also  for  consumers.  Conflicting  prod- 
uct liability  rules  have  made  it  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  for  consumers 
to  know  their  legal  rights  and  for  man- 
ufacturers and  product  sellers  to  know 
their  obligations.  This  has  created  ex- 
pensive and  burdensome  legal  costs 
which  are  passed  on  to  consumers. 
The  uncertainty  has  also  created  in- 
stability in  the  insurance  market, 
which  has  been  subject  to  sharp 
swings  in  cost.  The  product  liability 
problem  has  created  a  serious  burden 
on  interstate  commerce  and  Federal 
legislation  is  needed  to  address  the 
source  of  the  problem. 

In  1977,  a  Federal  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Product  Liability  identified 
the  causes  of  the  product  liability 
problem.  Of  these  causes,  two  princi- 
pal causes  were  overly  subjective  in- 
surance ratemaking  procedures  and 
uncertainties  in  the  product  liability 
system. 

First,  product  liability  insurance 
rates  were  being  established  on  an 
overly  subjective  basis,  with  the  result 
that  rates  for  some  product  sellers  and 
manufacturers  skyrocketed.  In  fact, 
some  companies,  unable  to  secure  af- 
fordable insurance,  were  forced  to  "go 
bare."  The  adverse  effects  of  that  are 
obvious— a  valid  claim  may  be  unrecov- 


erable and  a  single  Judgment  may 
force  a  company  out  of  business.  In  re- 
sponse to  this.  Congress  enacted  the 
Risk  Retention  Act  of  1981.  That  act, 
which  I  sponsored,  provides  product 
sellers  and  manufacturers  alternatives 
to  commercial  product  liability  insur- 
ance through  the  creation  of  risk  re- 
tention or  self-insurance  groups  or 
through  purchasing  groups,  which 
may  buy  commercial  insurance  at  fa- 
vorable group  rates.  By  providing  a 
competitive  alternative  to  commercial 
Insurance,  the  act  helps  assure  all  of 
us  that  Insurance  rates  and  premiums 
win  be  set  on  a  fair  and  equitable 

basis. 

The  second  cause  of  the  product  li- 
ability problem  identified  by  the  task 
force  was  uncertainty  in  the  tort  liti- 
gation system.  This  problem  continues 
unabated  today.  When  a  person  brings 
a  suit  for  Injuries  caused  by  a  defective 
product,  the  llabUlty  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  is  determined 
by  rules  created  by  State  courts.  Each 
State,   however,   has  its  own  unique 
rules  of  product  liability  law.   As  a 
result,  the  law  varies  from  State  to 
State  and  even  within  a  single  State; 
and  Is  constantly  subject  to  being  re- 
stated or  even  reversed.  This  diversity 
and  instability  in  the  law  Is  Incompati- 
ble with  the  system  in  which  products 
are   manufactured,   distributed,   sold, 
and  used  nationwide,  without  regard 
to    State    boundaries.    We    have    a 
modem        Interstate        marketplace 
trapped  In  an  outmoded,  fragmented 
product  llabUity  tort  litigation  system. 
The  current  product  liability  tort 
litigation  system  has  undesirable  con- 
sequences for  consumers,  manufactur- 
ers, product  sellers,  and  insurers  alike. 
Insurers,  unable  to  predict  or  measure 
potential  risks  of  their  insureds,  set 
high  product  liability  insurance  rates. 
Manufacturers  have  less  incentive  to 
develop  new  products  or  to  improve 
the  safety  of  old  ones.  The  chaos  In 
the  law  results  In  lengthy  litigation 
over  what  rules  apply  in  each  case.  In 
many  cases,  settlement  without  the 
expense  of  trial  is  delayed  or  refused, 
because  parties  cannot  assess  accurate- 
ly the  merits  of  their  positions.  In  In- 
dividual cases,  legal  costs  for  both  par- 
ties exceed  the  amount  received  by  an 
Injured  claimant.  These  costs  and  the 
costs  of  judicial  resources  are  intoler- 
able. 

Individual  States  have  not  been  able 
to  respond  to  these  problems.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  they  are  no  closer  to 
achieving  a  uniform  set  of  rules  than 
they  were  5  years  ago.  No  State  stat- 
ute defines  fully  the  basic  riUes  of  li- 
ability in  a  product-related  case.  Fur- 
ther, no  two  States  have  enacted  the 
same  statute.  If  a  response  to  the 
product  liability  dilemma  Is  to  be 
achieved,  it  must  be  through  Federal 
action. 


I  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  Federal  product  liability 
legislation  is  needed  to  bring  uniformi- 
ty and  certainty  to  the  law  and  to  sta- 
bttize  what  has  become  a  serious 
burden  on  interstate  commerce.  In  ad- 
dressing this  problem.  I  have  devel- 
oped a  uniform  product  liability  bill 
which  I  believe  is  fair  and  reasonable 
and  which  protects  the  Interests  of 
consumers,  insurers,  manufacturers, 
and  product  sellers.  Consumers  should 
have  the  right  to  recover  if  injured  by 
faulty  products.  Manufacturers  should 
have  clear  standards  of  responsibility 
under  which  they  can  know  their  obli- 
gations. I  believe  that  this  legislation 
will  achieve  these  ends  and  will  also 
reduce  the  legal  costs  associated  with 
product  liability  claims  which  are  ulti- 
mately borne  by  consimiers. 

This  proposal  has  had  a  long  and 
careful  history,  beginning  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  model  Uniform  Prod- 
uct Liability  Act  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  1979.  That  model  act  was 
developed  with  substantial  input  from 
the  public.  Then.  In  the  96th  Congress 
extensive  hearings  were  held  In  the 
House  on  the  topic  of  product  liability. 
Out  of  those  hearings  evolved  H.R. 
7921.  in  the  second  session,  which  was 
a  Federal  Uniform  Product  Liability 
Act.  In  April  1981,  I  asked  the  staff  of 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  to  begin 
with  H.R.  7921  and  prepare  a  staff 
draft  for  consideration  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  That  draft  was 
issued  for  public  comment  on  October 
15.  1982.  The  committee  received  over 
2.000  pages  of  public  comment  and 
made  substantial  revisions  in  the 
draft,  taking  into  consideration  con- 
cerns of  consumers,  manufacturers, 
and  product  sellers.  In  March  1982, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  S.  2631, 
the  subcommittee  held  2  days  of  Inten- 
sive hearings  on  the  need  to  reform 
product  liability  law.  Then,  after  I  in- 
troduced S.  2631  on  June  16,  1982.  the 
subcommittee  held  2  additional  days 
of  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  a 
number  of  organizations,  including  the 
Product  Liability  Alliance,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Wholesaler-Distribu- 
tors, the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association,  the  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America,  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League.  Public  Citi- 
zen Congress  Watch,  and  from  legal 
scholars,  small-  and  medium-size  busi- 
nesses and  their  associations. 

On  July  15,  1982,  the  administration 
endorsed  the  concept  of  Federal  legis- 
lation providing  uniform  product  li- 
ability standards.  On  September  9, 
1982.  after  consideration  by  the  Cabi- 
net Council  on  Commerce  and  Trade, 
the  administration  expressed  its  sup- 
port for  the  bill  and  urged  prompt 
consideration  by  the  full  committee. 


8.44 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!    of   the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Con ff rest  attembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SccnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Product  Liability  Act". 

DCnMITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  product  liability  action,  and  if  such 
an  action  is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of 
an  estate,  the  term  includes  the  claimant's 
decedent,  or  if  such  an  action  is  brought 
through  or  on  behalf  of  a  minor,  the  term 
includes  the  claimant's  parent  or  guardian; 

(2)  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  is  that 
measure  or  degree  of  proof  that  will 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a 
firm  belief  or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  sought  to  be  established:  the 
level  of  proof  required  to  satisfy  this  stand- 
ard is  more  than  that  required  under  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  but  less  than 
that  required  for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt: 

(3)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  (A)  between  a 
place  in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of 
that  State;  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  described  in  clause 
(A): 

(4)  "express  warranty"  means  any  affir- 
mation of  fact,  promise,  or  description  relat- 
ing to  a  product; 

(5)  "harm"  means  (A)  physical  damage  to 
property  other  than  the  product  itself;  (B) 
personal  physical  illness.  Injury,  or  death  of 
the  claimant:  or  (C)  mental  anguish  or  emo- 
tional harm  of  the  claimant  caused  by  the 
claimant's  personal  physical  illness  or 
injury;  "harm"  does  not  include  commercial 
loss: 

(6)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any  person 
who  is  engaged  in  a  business  to  design  or 
formulate  and  to  produce,  create,  make,  or 
construct  any  product  (or  component  part 
of  a  product),  including  a  product  seller,  dis- 
tributor, or  retailer  of  products  with  respect 
to  any  product  to  the  extent  that  such  a 
product  seller,  distributor,  or  retailer  de- 
signs or  formulates  and  produces,  creates, 
makes,  or  constructs  the  product  before 
that  product  seller,  distributor,  or  retailer 
sells  the  product;  or  (B)  any  product  seller 
not  described  in  clause  (A)  which  holds 
itself  out  as  a  manufacturer  to  the  user  of 
the  product: 

(7)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society,  joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity  (including  any  governmental 
entity); 

(8)  "practical  technological  feasibility" 
means  the  technical,  medical,  and  scientific 
knowledge  relating  to  the  safety  of  a  prod- 
uct which,  at  the  time  of  production  or 
manufacture  of  a  product,  was  developed, 
available  and  capable  of  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  product,  and  economically  feasible 
for  use  by  a  manufacturer; 

(9)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes  that 
it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact  oc- 
curred or  did  not  occur; 

(10)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
ous, liquid  or  solid  sUte  which  is  capable  of 
delivery  Itself,  or  as  an  assembled  whole  In  a 
mixed  or  combined  state  or  as  a  component 
part  or  ingredient,  which  is  produced  for  in- 


troduction into  trade  or  commerce,  which 
has  intrinsic  economic  value,  and  which  is 
intended  for  sale  or  lease  to  persons  for 
commercial  or  personal  use;  "product"  does 
not  include  human  tissue  or  organs: 

(11)  "product  seller"  means  a  person  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  sells,  distributes,  leases,  in- 
stalls, prepares,  blends,  packages,  labels, 
markets,  repairs,  maintains,  or  otherwise  is 
involved  in  placing  a  product  in  the  stream 
of  commerce;  but  does  not  include— 

(A)  a  seller  of  real  property: 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  services  In 
any  case  in  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
uct is  incidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  transaction  is  the  furnishing 
of  Judgment,  skill,  or  services;  or 

(C)  any  person  who— 

(i)  acts  in  only  a  financial  capacity  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  a  product;  and 

(ii)  leases  a  product  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  selection,  possession, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  product 
are  controlled  by  a  person  other  than  the 
lessor: 

(12)  "product  user"  means  any  person,  in- 
cluding the  claimant's  employer,  who  owns, 
operates,  or  has  control  of  a  product: 

(13)  "reasonably  anticipated  conduct" 
means  the  conduct  which  would  be  expected 
of  a  reasonably  prudent  person  who  is  likely 
to  use  or  become  exposed  to  the  product  in 
the  same  or  similar  circumstances:  and 

(14)  "SUte"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

PREEMPTION  or  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  Act  governs  any  civil 
action  brought  against  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  for  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
a  product.  Including  any  action  which 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  would 
have  been  based  on:  ( 1 )  strict  or  absolute  li- 
ability In  tort:  (2)  negligence  or  gross  negli- 
gence; (3)  breach  of  express  or  Implied  war- 
ranty; (4)  failure  to  discharge  a  duty  to 
warn  or  Instruct:  or  (5)  any  other  theory 
that  is  the  basis  for  an  award  for  damages 
for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  a  product.  Any 
civil  action  brought  against  a  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct is  a  product  liability  action. 

(b)  No  person  may  recover  for  any  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  a  product  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  loss  or  damage  constitutes 
harm.  A  civil  action  for  loss  or  damage 
caused  to  a  product  Itself  or  for  conunerclal 
loss  Is  not  a  product  liability  action,  and 
shall  be  governed  by  applicable  commercial 
or  contract  law.  i 

(c)  This  Act  supersedes  any  State  law  re- 
garding matters  governed  by  this  Act. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  action  arising  under  this  Act,  based  on 
sections  1331  or  1337  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code. 

RESPONSIBILITT  OF  MAHUFACTDHEHS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  any  product  liability  action, 
a  manufacturer  is  liable  to  a  claimant  if — 

(1)  the  claimant  esUblishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that— 

(A)  the  product  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous in  construction  or  manufacture,  as  de- 
fined In  section  5(a): 

(B)  the  product  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous In  design  or  formulation,  as  defined  in 
section  5(b); 
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the  desirability,  economic  and  otherwise,  of 
the  product  to  the  person  who  uses  or  con- 
sumes it.  . ,     . _, 

(d)  A  product  is  not  unreasonably  danger- 
ous in  design  or  formulation  if  the  harin 
was  caused  by  an  unsafe  aspect  of  a  product 
which  was  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the 
product  and  which  would  be  recognized  by 
the  ordinary  person  who  uses  or  consumes 
the  product  with  the  ordinary  knowledge 
common  to  the  community. 

(e)  An  alternative  design  or  formulation  is 
evidence  that  a  product  was  unreasonably 
dangerous  In  design  or  formulation  only  it 
the  claimant  esUblishes  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  product— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  knew  or.  based  on 
knowledge  which  was  reasonably  accepted 
in  the  scientific,  technical,  or  medical  com- 
munity for  the  existence  of  the  alternative 
design,  should  have  known  about  the  alter- 
native design;  and  ,_».«„ 

(2)  the  alternative  design  or  formulation 

would  have—  .      , 

(A)  utilized  only  science  and  technology 
which  was  reasonably  accepted  in  the  scien- 
tific technical,  or  medical  community  and 
which  was  within  practical  technological 
feasibility:  ^,     .  . 

(B)  prevented  the  claimants  harm  and 
provided  equivalent  or  better  overall  safety 
than  the  chosen  design  or  formula.  The 
overaU  safety  of  the  alternative  design  or 
formula  is  better  than  the  chosen  design  or 
formula  if  the  hazards  it  eliminates  are 
greater  than  any  new  hazards  it  creates  for 
any  persons  and  for  any  uses;  and 

(C)  been  desirable,  functionally,  economi- 
cally, and  otherwise,  to  the  person  who  uses 
or  consumes  It. 

PHODOCT  WARHINGS  OR  IHSTRUCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  product  is  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  failure  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  provide  warnings  or  instructions 
about  a  danger  connected  with  the  product 
or  about  the  proper  use  of  the  product  if— 

(1)  necessary  warnings  or  instructions 
were  not  provided,  under  subsection  (b);  or 

(2)  post-manufacture  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions were  not  provided,  under  subsection 

(c). 

(b)  A  product  Is  unreasonably  dangerous 
for  lack  of  necessary  warnings  or  Instruc- 
tions if  the  claimant  esUblUhes  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  at  the  time 
the  product  was  sold— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  knew  or,  based  on 
knowledge  which  was  reasonably  accepted 
in  the  scientific,  technical,  or  medical  com- 
munity for  the  existence  of  the  danger 
which  caused  the  claimant's  harm,  should 
have  known  about  the  danger  which  alleg- 
edly caused  the  claimant's  harm; 

(2)  the  manufacturer  failed  to  provide  the 
warnings  or  instructions  that  a  reasonably 
prudent  manufacturer  in  the  same  or  simi- 
lar circumstances  would  have  provided  with 
respect  to  the  danger  which  caused  the 
harm  alleged  by  the  claimant,  given  the 
likelihood  that  the  product  would  cause 
harm  of  the  type  alleged  by  the  claimant 
and  given  the  seriousness  of  that  harm; 

(3)  the  manufacturer  failed  to  provide 
those  warnings  or  instructions  to  the  claim- 
ant or  to  another  person  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (d)(1);  and 

(4)  those  warnings  or  Instructions,  if  pro- 
vided, would  have  led  a  reasonably  prudent 
product  user  either  to  decline  to  use  the 
product  or  to  use  it  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
avoid  harm  of  the  type  alleged  by  the  claim- 
ant. ^,      . 

(c)(1)  A  product  Is  unreasonably  danger- 
ous for  lack  of  post-manufacture  warnings 


or  instructions  if  the  claimant  esUblishes 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 

(A)  after  the  product  was  manufactured, 
the  manufacturer  knew  or.  based  on  knowl- 
edge which  was  reasonably  accepted  in  the 
scientific,  technical,  or  medical  community 
for  the  existence  of  the  danger  which 
caused  the  claimant's  harm,  should  have 
known  about  the  danger  which  allegedly 
caused  the  claimant's  harm;  and 

(B)  post-manufacture  warnings  or  Instruc- 
tions would  have  been  provided  by  a  reason- 
ably prudent  manufacturer  In  the  same  or 
similar  circumstances,  given  the  likelihood 
that  the  product  would  cause  harm  of  the 
type  alleged  by  the  claimant  and  given  the 
seriousness  of  that  harm. 

(2)  A  product  Is  not  unreasonably  danger- 
ous under  this  subsection  If  the  manufactur- 
er made  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  post- 
manufacture  warnings  or  Instructions  to  a 
product  user  or  to  another  person.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (dKl). 

(dKl)  A  product  is  not  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous for  lack  of  either  necessary  or  post- 
manufacture  warnings  or  Instructions  If 
those  warnings  or  instructions  were  provid- 
ed to—  .  . 

(A)  a  person.  Including  an  employer,  who 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
assure  that  action  would  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  harm  or  that  the  risk  of  harm  would  be 
explained  to  the  actual  product  user,  except 
where  those  warnings  or  instructions  could 
be  readily  attached  by  a  reasonably  prudent 
manufacturer  to  the  product  itself  In  a  form 
which  could  reach  the  claimant; 

(B)  the  using  or  supervising  expert,  where 
the  product  involved  is  one  which  may  be  le- 
gally used  only  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  a  class  of  experts.  For  purposes  of  this 
clause,  warnings  or  Instructions  are  consid- 
ered provided  to  the  using  or  supervising 
expert  where  the  manufacturer  employed 
means  reasonably  calculated  to  make  them 
available  to  the  expert,  and  this  does  not  re- 
quire actual,  personal  notice  to  the  expert; 

(C)  the  manufacturer's  Immediate  buyer— 
(I)  where  the  product  was  sold  as  a  compo- 
nent or  material  to  be  Incorporated  Into  an- 
other product  and  the  claimant  was  exposed 
to  the  component  or  material  after  it  was 
incorporated  or  converted  into  another 
product;  ^  .  . 

(ID  where  the  product  was  used  m  a  work- 
place and  there  was  no  practical,  feasible 
means  of  transmitting  warnings  or  Instruc- 
tions directly  to  the  claimant;  or 

(111)  where  the  claimant  was  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  manufacturer's  inunediate 
buyer  and  there  was  no  practical,  feasible 
means  of  transmitting  the  warnings  or  In- 
structions to  the  claimant. 

(2)  A  product  is  not  unreasonably  danger- 
ous for  lack  of  warnings  or  instructions  re- 
garding— .  ,  , 

(A)  dangers  that  are  obvious.  As  used  in 
this  clause,  'dangers  that  are  obvious "  are 
those  of  which  a  reasonably  prudent  prod- 
uct user  or  a  person  Identified  in  paragraph 
(1)  if  applicable,  would  have  been  aware 
without  a  warning  or  Instruction  and  dan- 
gers which  were  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge to  persons  in  the  same  or  similar  posi- 
tion as  the  claimant; 

(B)  the  consequences  of  product  misuse, 
as  defined  In  section  10(aK2),  or  use  con- 
trary to  warnings  or  instructions  available 
to  the  user  or  to  a  person  identified  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  If  applicable;  or 

(C)  the  consequences  of  alterations  or 
modifications,  as  defined  in  section  l(KbK2), 
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of  the  product  which  do  not  constitute  rea- 
sonably anticipated  conduct. 

PRODUCT  EXPRESS  WARRANTY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  product  is  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous because  it  did  not  conform  to  an  ex- 
press warranty  if — 

(1)  the  manufacturer  made  an  express 
warranty  about  a  material  fact  relating  to 
the  safe  performance  of  the  product; 

(2)  this  express  warranty  proved  to  be 
untrue;  and 

(3)  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform 
to  the  warranty  caused  the  harm. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  "material  fact" 
means  any  specific  characteristic  or  quality 
of  the  product,  but  does  not  include  a  gener- 
al opinion  about,  or  general  praise  of,  the 
product  or  Its  quality. 

(b)  A  product  may  be  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous for  failure  to  conform  to  an  express 
warranty  although  the  manufacturer  did 
not  engage  in  negligent  or  fraudulent  con- 
duct in  making  the  express  warranty. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OP  PRODUCT  SELLERS 

Sec  8.  (a)  In  any  product  liability  action, 
a  product  seller  other  than  a  manufacturer 
is  liable  to  a  claimant,  if  the  claimant  estab- 
lishes by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that-  ^.  ^ 

(1)(A)  the  individual  product  unit  which 
allegedly  caused  the  harm  complained  of 
was  sold  by  the  defendant; 

(B)  the  product  seller  failed  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  with  respect  to  the  product; 
and 

(C)  such  failure  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  claimant's 
harm;  or 

(2)(A)  the  product  seller  made  an  express 
warranty,  independent  of  any  express  war- 
ranty made  by  a  manufacturer  as  to  the 
same  product,  about  a  material  fact  directly 
relating  to  the  safe  performance  of  the 
product; 

(B)  this  express  warranty  proved  to  be 
untrue;  and 

(C)  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform 
to  the  warranty  caused  the  harm. 

(b)  The  claimant  must  introduce  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  allow  a  reasonable  person, 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  to 
make  the  determinations  specified  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)(1)  A  claimant  may  not  establish  any 
fact  necessary  to  make  the  determinations 
described  in  subsection  (a)  by  showing  that 
the  identical  issue  of  fact  was  determined 
adversely  to  the  product  seller  in  another 
action  brought  by  another  claimant,  unless 
both  actions  were  based  on  harm  caused  by 
the  same  event  In  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons were  harmed. 

(2)  A  product  seller  may  not  establish  any 
fact  necessary  to  make  the  determinations 
described  in  subsection  (a)  by  showing  that 
the  identical  issue  of  fact  was  determined 
adversely  to  another  claimant  In  another 
action  against  that  product  seller,  unless 
both  actions  were  based  on  harm  caused  by 
the  same  event  in  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons were  harmed  and  the  claimant  Is  the 
same  as  or  is  In  privity  with  the  claimant  In 
the  other  action. 

(d)(1)  In  determining  whether  a  product 
seller  is  subject  to  liability  under  subsection 
(aKl),  the  trier  of  fact  may  consider  the 
effect  of  the  conduct  of  the  seller  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction.  Inspection,  or  con- 
dition of  the  product,  and  any  failure  of  the 
seller  to  transmit  adequate  warnings  or  In- 
structions about  the  dangers  and  proper  use 
of  the  product. 

(2)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable 
under  this  Act  where  there  was  no  reasona- 


ble opportunity  to  inspect  the  product  in  a 
manner  which  would  or  should.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  care,  have  revealed  the 
aspect  of  the  product  which  allegedly  ren- 
dered it  unreasonably  dangerous. 

(e)  A  product  seller  is  liable  for  harm  to 
the  claimant  caused  by  a  product  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product  if— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  Is  not  subject  to 
service  of  process  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  the  action  is  brought;  or 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

COMPARATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  All  claims  under  this  Act  shall 
be  governed  by  the  principles  of  compara- 
tive responsibility.  Comparative  responsibil- 
ity attributed  to  the  claimant's  conduct 
under  section  l(Hc)  shall  not  bar  recovery  In 
a  product  liability  action,  but  shall  reduce 
any  damages  awarded  to  the  claimant  in  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  claimant. 

(b)  In  any  product  liability  action  Involv- 
ing a  claim  of  comparative  responsibility, 
the  court,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  all 
parties,  shall  Instruct  the  jury  to  answer 
special  Interrogatories  (or.  If  there  Is  no 
jury,  the  court  shall  make  findings)  Indicat- 
ing (1)  the  amount  of  damages  each  claim- 
ant would  be  entitled  to  recover  if  compara- 
tive responsibility  were  disregarded  and  (2) 
the  percentage  of  total  responsibility  for 
the  claimant's  harm  to  be  allocated  to  each 
defendant,  to  any  third-party  defendant, 
and  to  conduct  defined  in  section  10.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  court  may 
determine  that  two  or  more  persons  are  to 
be  treated  as  a  single  person. 

(c)  The  court  shall  enter  judgment  against 
each  party  determined  to  be  liable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  percentage  of  responsibility 
for  the  claimant's  harm,  as  determined 
under  subsection  (b)(2).  unless  section  11(a) 
requires  a  different  result. 

(d)  If  a  claimant  has  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect on  a  judgment  in  a  product  liability 
action,  and  If  the  claimant  makes  a  motion 
within  1  year  after  the  judgment  is  entered, 
the  court  shall  determine  whether  any  part 
of  the  obligation  allocated  to  a  person  who 
Is  a  party  to  the  action  Is  not  collectable 
from  such  a  person.  Any  amoimt  of  obliga- 
tion which  the  court  determines  Is  uncollec- 
Uble  from  that  person  shall  be  reallocated 
to  the  other  persons  who  are  parties  to  the 
action  and  to  whom  responsibility  was  allo- 
cated and  to  the  claimant  according  to  the 
respective  percentages  of  their  responsibil- 
ity, as  determined  under  subsection  (bK2). 

MISUSE,  ALTERATION,  CONTRIBUTORY 
NEGUGENCX  OR  ASSUMPTION  OP  THE  RISK 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  If  a  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller  proves  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  misuse  of  a  product  by  any 
person  other  than  the  defendant  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  and  other  than  the 
claimant  has  caused  the  claimant's  harm, 
the  determination  In  section  9(b)(2)  shall  re- 
flect the  percentage  of  total  responsibility 
for  the  claimant's  harm  allocable  to  misuse. 
Under  this  subsection,  the  trier  of  fact  may 
determine  that  the  harm  caused  by  the 
product  occurred  solely  because  of  misuse  of 
the  product. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  misuse  shall 
be  considered  to  occur  when  a  product  is 
used  for  a  purpose  or  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  consistent  with  the  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions available  to  the  user,  or  which  Is  not 
consistent  with  reasonable  practice  of  users 


of  the  product,  or  when  a  product  user  falls 
adequately  to  train  another  person  In  the 
safe  use  of  the  product,  or  otherwise  provide 
for  the  safe  use  of  the  product,  and  that 
lack  of  training  or  the  failure  otherwise  to 
provide  for  the  safe  use  of  the  product  was  a 
cause  of  the  claimant's  harm. 

(bXl)  If  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
proves  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  an  alteration  or  modification  of  the 
product  by  any  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant manufacturer  or  product  seller  and 
other  than  the  claimant  has  caused  the 
claimant's  harm,  the  determination  in  sec- 
tion 9(b)(2)  shall  reflect  the  percentage  of 
total  responsibility  for  the  claimants'  harm 
allocable  to  alteration  or  modification. 
Under  this  subsection,  the  trier  of  fact  may 
determine  that  the  harm  arose  solely  be- 
cause of  the  product  alteration  or  modifica- 
tion. The  determination  in  section  9(bM2) 
shall  not  be  made  if — 

(A)  the  alteration  or  modification  was  in 
accordance  with  Instructions  or  specifica- 
tions of  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 

(B)  the  alteration  or  modification  was 
made  with  the  express  consent  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller,  or 

(C)  the  alteration  or  modification  was  rea- 
sonably anticipated  conduct,  and  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  failed  to  provide 
adequate  warnings  or  instructions  with  re- 
spect to  that  alteration  or  modification. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  alteration  or 
modification  shall  be  considered  to  occur— 

(A)  when  a  person  other  than  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  changes  the 
design,  construction,  or  formula  of  the  prod- 
uct, or  changes  or  removes  warnings,  in- 
structions, or  safety  devices  that  accompa- 
nied or  were  displayed  on  the  product;  or 

(B)  when  a  product  user  falls  to  observe 
the  routine  care  and  maintenance  necessary 
for  a  product  and  that  failure  was  the  cause 
of  the  claimant's  harm. 

(3)  Ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  a  product 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  alteration  or 
modification  of  a  product  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(cKl)  If  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
proves  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  conduct  of  the  claimant  Involving 
negligence,  contributory  negligence,  or  as- 
sumption of  risk  has  caused  the  claimant's 
harm,  the  determination  in  section  9(b)(2) 
shall  reflect  the  percentage  of  total  respon- 
sibility for  the  clamaint's  harm  allocable  to 
the  claimant.  Under  this  subsection,  the 
trier  of  fact  may  determine  that  the  harm 
arose  solely  because  of  the  conduct  of  the 
claimant. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  conduct  of 
the  claimant  involving  negligence,  contribu- 
tory negligence,  or  assumption  of  risk  shall 
be  considered  to  occur- 

(A)  when  the  claimant,  while  using  the 
product,  was  Injured  by  a  defective  condi- 
tion that  would  have  been  apparent,  with- 
out Inspection,  to  an  ordinary  reasonably 
prudent  person: 

(B)  when  the  claimant  knew  about  the 
product's  defective  condition,  and  voluntari- 
ly used  the  product  or  voluntarily  assumed 
the  risk  of  harm  from  the  product;  or 

(C)  when  the  claimant  misused,  altered,  or 
modified  the  product,  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b)(2). 

EPrKT  OF  WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  any  product  liability  action 
in  which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  any  State  or  Federal  work- 
ers' compensation  law.  and  In  which  (1)  the 
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(C)  sold,  leased,  or  donated  to  a  govern- 
mental or  private  entity  for  the  production 
of  goods,  for  training,  for  demonstration,  or 
other  similar  purposes. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  not  applicable  if— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller  in- 
tentionally misrepresented  facts  about  the 
product  or  fraudulently  concealed  Informa- 
tion about  the  product,  and  that  conduct 
was  a  substantial  cause  of  the  claimant's 
harm: 

(2)  the  harm  of  the  claimant  was  caused 
by  the  cimiulative  effect  of  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  a  defective  product;  or 

(3)  the  harm,  caused  within  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  did  not  manifest 
itself  until  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period. 

(c)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  shall  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  who  is  subject  to  li- 
ability for  harm  under  this  Act  to  seek  and 
obtain  contribution  or  indenwiity  from  any 
other  person  who  is  responsible  for  that 
harm, 

PtmmVK  DAMAGES 

Sec.  13.  (aHl)  Punitive  damages  may  be 
awarded  to  any  claimant  who  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  result  of  the  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
for  the  safety  of  product  users,  consumers, 
or  persons  who  might  be  harmed  by  the 
product.  Punitive  damages  may  not  be 
awarded  in  the  absence  of  a  compensatory 
award. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "reckless 
disregard"  means  conduct  manifesting  a 
conscious,  flagrant  indifference  to  the 
safety  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
harmed  by  a  product  and  constituting  an 
extreme  departure  from  accepted  practice. 
A  negligent  choice  among  alternative  prod- 
uct designs  or  warnings,  when  made  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  does  not  by 
itself  constitute  "reckless  disregard". 

(b)  The  trier  of  fact,  in  determining  under 
subsection  (a)  whether  punitive  damages 
should  be  awarded,  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  manufacturer's  or  product  seller's 
awareness  of  the  likelihood  that  serious 
harm  would  arise  from  the  sale  or  manufac- 
ture of  a  product: 

(2)  the  conduct  of  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  upon  discovery  that  the  prod- 
uct caused  harm  or  was  related  to  harm 
caused  to  users  or  others,  including  whether 
upon  confirmation  of  the  problem  the  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  took  appropriate 
steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of  harm: 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  conduct  and  any 
concealment  of  it  by  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller:  and 

(4)  whether  the  harm  suffered  by  the 
claimant  was  partly  the  result  of  the  claim- 
ant's own  negligent  conduct. 

(c)  If  the  trier  of  fact  determines  under 
subsection  (a)  that  punitive  damages  should 
be  awarded  to  a  claimant,  the  court  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  of  those  damages.  In 
making  that  determination,  the  court  shall 
consider— 

(1)  all  relevant  evidence  relating  to  the 
factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (b): 

(2)  the  proflUbllity  of  the  conduct  to  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller:  and 

(3)  the  total  effect  of  other  punishment 
imposed  upon  the  manufacturer. or  product 
seller  as  a  result  of  the  misconduct,  includ- 
ing punitive  damage  awards  to  persons  simi- 
larly situated  to  the  claimant  and  the  sever- 
ity of  other  penalties  to  which  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  has  been  or  may  be 
subjected. 


(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14,  a  manufact«irer  or  product  seller 
may  Introduce  relevant  evidence  of  post- 
manufacturing  improvements  in  defense  of 
punitive  damages. 

soBSKQ0Eirr  remedial  measures 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  evidence  of  any  measure  taken 
after  an  event,  which  if  taken  previously 
would  have  made  the  event  less  likely  to 
occur,  is  not  admissible. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  of  a  subsequent  measure 
in  an  action  alleging  a  product  was  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  in  design  or  formulation, 
if  offered  to  impeach  a  witness  for  the  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  who  has  express- 
ly denied  the  feaslbUity  of  such  a  measure. 

SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  it  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  by  that  invalidation. 

ETPBCnVE  DATE 

Sec.  16.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  effective  60 
days  after  the  date  of  lU  enactment,  and 
shall  apply  to  aU  product  liability  actions 
commenced  on  or  after  that  date,  including 
any  action  in  which  the  harm  or  the  con- 
duct which  caused  the  harm  occurred 
before  the  effective  date. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  would 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  manufac- 
turer is  exposed  to  liability  under  this  Act. 
the  claimant  may,  notwithstanding  the  oth- 
erwise applicable  time  period  in  section  12. 
bring  any  such  action  within  1  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sectiow-by-Sbctioii- Product  Liabiuty 

Aci-S.  44 

SECTION  1— title 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  Product  Li- 
ability Act. 

SECTION  J— DEFINITIONS 

Several  terms  used  in  the  legislation  are 
defined  in  this  section.  Most  importantly. 
(Da  "manufacturer"  Includes  not  only  a 
person  engaged  in  a  business  to  design  or 
formulate  and  to  produce,  create,  make,  or 
construct  a  product,  but  also  a  product 
seller  which  either  holds  itself  out  as  a  man- 
ufacturer or  acU  as  a  manufacturer  with  re- 
spect to  a  given  product:  (2)  a  "product 
seller"  is  any  person  selling,  leasing,  install- 
ing or  packaging  a  product  or  otherwise 
placing  It  in  commerce,  but  this  term  ex- 
cludes sellers  of  real  property,  professionals, 
and  certain  financial  entltes:  and  (3)  'rea- 
sonably anticipated  conduct"  is  defined  as 
conduct  expected  of  a  reasonably  prudent 
person. 

SECTION  3— PREEMPTION  OP  OTHER  LAWS 

This  section  defines  "product  liability 
action "  governed  by  this  Act  as  any  civil 
action  brought  against  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  for  harm  caused  by  a  product, 
without  regard  to  state  law  theories  of  strict 
liability  in  tort,  negligence,  breach  of  war- 
ranty, failure  to  warn  or  instruct,  or  misrep- 
resenUtion.  which  previously  governed  such 
an  action.  State  law  is  superseded  to  the 
extent  the  Act  addresses  an  issue.  Civil  ac- 
tions for  harm  to  a  product  itself  or  for 
commercial  loss  are  not  product  liability  ac- 
tions. Purely  economic  harms  have  tradi- 
tionally been  a  matter  of  commercial  law. 


not  tort  Uw.  The  Act  does  not  expand  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts. 

SECTION  4— RESPONSIBIUTY  OP 
MANUPACTiniERS 

This  section  provides  that  in  any  prpfuct 
liability  action,  a  manufacturer  is  liable  if 
the  claimant  establishes  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  product  is  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  in  const"**:"^"' .^^ 
design,  becivuse  of  a  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate warnings  or  instructions,  or  because 
the  product  did  not  conform  to  an  expr«B 
warranty.  In  addition,  a  claimant  must  show 
that  the  unreasonably  dangerous  aspect  of 
the  product  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
harm  complained  of  by  the  manufacturer. 

SECTION  5-PRODUCT  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
DESIGN 

A  product  may  be  unreasonably  dangerous 
in  construction  or  manufacture  if  it  deviat- 
ed from  the  manufacturers  design  specifica- 
tions, formula  or  performance  standards  or 
from  otherwise  identical  units  manufac- 
tured to  the  same  manufacturing  specifica- 
tion or  formula.  A  manufacturer  >s.  then 
strictly  liable  for  mismanufactured  products 
if  the  deviation  in  the  product  caused  the 

claimant's  harm.  j_„„„,„„c 

A  product  may  be  unreasonably  dwigerous 
in  design  or  formulation  if  a  reasonably  pru- 
dent manufacturer  would  not  have  used  the 
design   or    formulation.    A   claimant   must 
show  that  the  manufacturer  knew  or  sho^ 
have  known  about  the  danger  which  caused 
the  claimant's  harm  and  that  there  was  a 
means  to  eliminate  that  danger.  -Where  an 
alternative  design  or  formulation  is  offered 
as  part  of  the  claimants  case,  it  must  be  one 
about   which   the   manufacturer   knew   or 
should  have  known  and  one  which  used 
technology  which  was  reasonably  accepted 
in  the  scientific,  technical  or  medical  com- 
munity. Manufacturers  are  not  liable  for 
unavoidably  dangerous  aspects  of  a  product. 
For  example,  the  risks  of  rabies  vaccine  In- 
jections   are    unavoidable    because    they 
cannot  be  eliminated  without  impairing  the 
vaccine's  ijenefits. 

SECTION  6— PRODUCT  WARNINGS  OR 
INSTRUCTIONS 

A  product  may  be  unreasonably  dangerous 
because  of  a  failure  to  provide  adequate 
warnings  or  instructions  if  (1)  the  manufac- 
turer knew,  or  should  have  known  of  the  ex- 
istence  of   the   danger   which   caused   the 
claimant's  harm,  (2)  a  reasonably  pnident 
manufacturer    would    have    provided    the 
warnings  or  instructions  which  the  claimant 
alleges  would  have  been  adequate,  (3)  the 
manufacturer  did  not  provide  such  warnings 
or  Instructions,  and  (4)  the  warnings  or  In- 
structions would  have  prevented  harm  to  a 
reasonably  prudent  product  user.  In  addi- 
tion, the  manufacturer  may  be  responsible 
for  failure  to  warn  if,  after  the  product  was 
made,    the     manufacturer    discovered    or 
should  have  discovered  the  danger  *hlch 
caused  the  claimant's  harm  and  failed  to 
provide  post-manufacture  warnings  to  the 
claimant  as  a  reasonably  prudent  manufac- 
turer would  have  done. 

Warnings  or  Instructions  must  be  given  to 
a  product  user  unless  they  were  provided  to 
certain  classes  of  persons  who  could  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  warning  on  to  the  usere. 
A  manufacturer  is  not  liable  for  failure  to 
warn  about  obvious  dangers,  consequences 
of  misuse,  alteration  or  modification. 

SECTION  7— PRODUCT  EXPRESS  WARRANTY 

A  manufacturer  is  strictly  liable  for 
breach  of  express  product  warranties  where 
the  breach  of  the  warranty  caused  the 
claimant's  harm. 


SECTION  8-RE8PONSIBILITY  OP  PRODUCT 
SELLERS 

This  section  provides  that  a  product  seUer 
Is  lUble  If.  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  seller's  own  lack  of  reasonable 
care  in  handling  the  product  or  the  sellers 
own  breach  of  an  express  product  warranty 
was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  claimants 
harm  Thus,  the  seller  is  responsible  only 
for  his  own  fault.  Where,  however,  the  man- 
ufacturer Is  not  subject  to  service  of  procMs 
or  Is  determined  to  be  judgment-proof,  the 
seller  may  be  responsible  for  harms  attrib- 
uUble  to  the  manufacturer.  This  section 
win  reduce  litigation  costs  by  taking  the 
seller  out  of  sulU  In  which  he  is  not  respon- 
sible. At  the  same  time.  It  permits  recovery 
by  the  claimant  if  the  responsible  manufac- 
turer cannot  be  served. 


SECTION  9— COMPARATIVE  RESPONSIBILirY 

Under  this  section,  the  comparative  re- 
sponsibility of  third  party  «ljflfe7«*a°^„  "?f 
the  claimant  (due  to  contributory  negli- 
eence  or  assumption  of  risk)  does  not  bar  re- 
covery but  reduces  compensatory  damages 
awarded  to  the  claimant  by  an  amount  pro- 
portionate to  the  claimants  responsibility 
Ttiis  comports  with  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
which  is  to  place  Incentives  for  risk  preven- 
tion on  those  best  able  to  implement  that 
goal. 

SECTION  10-MISUSE.  ALTERATION,  CONTRIBU- 
TORY NEGLIGENCE.  OR  ASSUMPTION  OP  THE 
RISK 

Under  this  section.  If  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  establishes  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  a  misuse  or  alter- 
ation of  a  product  caused  the  claimants 
harm,  damages  shall  be  reduced  or  appor- 
tioned to  the  extent  that  the  misuse  or  al- 
teration was  a  cause  of  the  harm.  A  product 
alteration  will  not  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
damages  If  It  was  In  accordance  with  manu- 
facturer or  seller  instructions:  if  it  was  per- 
formed with  the  manufacturer's  or  seUers 
consent:  or  if  it  was  reasonably  antlcl^ted 
and  the  manufacturer  or  the  seller  failed  to 
provide  a  warning  against  that  alteration^ 
This  section  ensures  that  responsibility  for 
harm  Is  not  placed  on  those  who  did  not 
cause  the  harm.  In  doing  so.  it  places  incen- 
tives for  risk  prevention  on  those  best  able 
to  do  so. 

SECTION  11— EPPECT  OP  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 

Under  this  section,  damages  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  paid  to  the  claimant 
under  any  sUte  or  federal  woricers'  compen- 
sation law  and  the  present  value  of  any  such 
benefits  to  which  the  claimant  will  be  enti- 
tled in  the  future.  Unless  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  has  expressly  agreed  to  in- 
demnify an  employer,  the  employer  would 
have  no  right  of  subrogation,  contribution, 
indemnity  or  lien  against  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller,  and  the  workers  compen- 
sation insurance  carrier  of  the  employer 
shall  have  no  right  of  subrogation  against 
the  manufacturer  or  product  seller. 

SECTION  la-TIME  LIMITATION  ON  LIABILITY 

If  a  product  is  a  capital  good,  no  claiin  al- 
leging unsafe  design  of  failure  to  warn  In  a 
product  Uability  action  may  be  brought  for 
harm  caused  by  the  product  more  than  2S 
years  after  delivery  to  the  first  buyer  or 
lessee  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
and  leasing  the  product  or  using  the  prod- 
uct as  a  component  In  the  manufacture  of 
another  product.  Capital  good  Is  defined  as 
a  product  used  in  trade  or  business  or  held 
for  the  production  of  income. 
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These  limiUtlons  on  liability  are  not  ap- 
plicable if  (1)  the  product  seUer  Intentional- 
ly misrepresented  or  fraudulenUy  concealed 
information  about  the  product:  (2)  the 
claimants  harm  was  caused  by  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
product:  or  (3)  the  harm  did  not  xaaxMaX. 
itself  untU  after  the  time  limitation.  Thus, 
claims  for  certain  harms,  such  as  harms 
from  drugs,  which  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves untU  many  years  after  product  use. 
would  not  be  barred  by  this  section. 

SECTION  IS- PUNITIVEDAMAGES 

Punitive  damages  may  be  awarded  to  any 
claimant  who  receives  compensatory  dam- 
ages and  who  establishes  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  harm  suffered  was 
the  result  of  the  reckless  disregard  of  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  for  the 
safety  of  product  users. 

Reckless  disregard  means  conduct  mani- 
festing a  conscious,  flagrant,  indifference  to 
the  safety  of  persons  who  might  be  harmed 
by  a  product  and  constituting  an  extreme 
departure  from  accepted  practice. 

PoUowlng  a  determination  by  the  trier  of 
fact  that  punitive  damages  should  be  award- 
ed the  judge  would  determine  the  amount 
of  damages.  This  provision  ensures  that  po- 
tential abuses  which  may  occur  In  mulUple 
product  llabUlty  exposure  are  avoided. 

SECTION  14-SUBSEQUENT  REMEDIAL  MEASURES 

Evidence  of  corrective  measures  taken  by 
a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  after  a 
harm  has  occurred  would  not  be  admissible 
in  court  to  prove  liability.  This  Preserve 
the  incentive  for  manufacturers  and  prod- 
uct sellers  to  Improve  their  products. 

SECTION  18— SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

A  determination  that  a  provision  of  the 
Act  Is  Invalid  or  that  the  application  of  Itto 
any  person  or  circumstance  is  mvalid  wiU 
not  affect  the  remainder  of  the  Act. 


SECTION  16- EPFECTIVEDATE. 

This  Act  wUl  apply  to  all  actions  com- 
menced on  or  after  the  effective  date,  in^ 
eluding  any  action  in  which  harm  or  the 
conduct  which  caused  the  harm  occurred 
before  the  effective  date.* 

THE  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  ACT 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  <»n- 
Kratiilate  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  for  his  creativity  and 
perseverance  in  the  important  area  of 
product  liabiuty  reform,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  him.  for  the  second 
successive  Congress,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
his  biU  to  establish  a  uniform  product 
liability  law  in  this  country. 

The  need  for  commonsense  and  upi- 
formity  in  this  area  of  law  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  Econonuc  conditions 
in  this  country  today  require  that  we 
remove  unreasonable  and  unnecesary 
obtacles  to  the  revitalization  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  the  creation  of 
new  jobs 

Since  the  report  on  product  liabUity 
problems  was  issued  by  the  Commerce 
Department  task  foree  in  1977.  we 
have  known  that  a  Federal  response  to 
a  problem  national  in  its  scope  was  ur- 
gently needed.  In  meetings  I  have  had 
around  the  State  of  niinois  since  that 
time,  interested  groups  and  mdiyiduaJs 
have  underscored  the  task  force  s  f md- 
ings  by  recounting  their  own  personal 
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posing   costs,   paperwork,   and   other 
burdens  on  those  interest  groups  with 
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legislation  addresses  an- 

major  problems  experi- 

businesses   and   consumers 

:onflicting  product  liability 

the  50  States  which 

it  so  much  more  difficult,  if 
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are.  and  for  consum- 
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hope  that  early  consider- 
passage  of  S.  44  will  put 
behind     us     and 
another  obstacle  to  our 
rjevitalization.  I  look  forward 
with  Senator  Kasten  on 
timely  and  necessary  leg- 
to  the  bill's  speedy  enact- 


Ms 
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Nr, 


PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
Mr.  Stevbms,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Kasten,    and    Mr.    Hol- 


>ill  to  consolidate  and  reen- 

of  the  marine  safety  and 

Welfare  laws  of  the  United 

the   Committee   on   Com- 

and  Transportation. 


Sci<  nee, 


9  %rtm  AND  seaman's  welpare 

PAC  iCWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 

1^82,  I  introduced,  together 

Ted  Stevens  and  Slade 

2660.  a  bill  to  consolidate 

certain  marine  safety  and 

Welfare  laws.  The  bill,  as  in- 

the  product  of  a  20-year 

he  Coast  Guard.*  S.  2660 


repeatedly  failed  to  enact  this  and 
due  to  disagreement  among  com- 


was  referred  in  the  97th  Congress  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation.  With  regard  to 
specific  provisions,  the  committee 
sought  and  received  public  comment 
from  many  companies,  labor,  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  maritime,  inland  water- 
ways, and  fisheries  industries. 

At  the  time  of  introduction,  I  re- 
quested that  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  (CRS)  conduct  an  anal- 
ysis of  S.  2660  through  a  comparison 
with  the  affected  chapters  of  title  46 
of  the  United  States  Code.  That  work 
was  reflected  in  a  subsequent  commit- 
tee staff  draft,  which  also  incorporat- 
ed many  of  the  public's  comments. 
That  new  staff  draft  was  substantially 
different  than  S.  2660,  as  introduced. 
On  November  22.  1982,  the  staff  draft, 
in  the  form  of  a  side-by-side  compari- 
son with  current  law  in  title  46,  was  re- 
leased as  a  Commerce  Committee 
Print. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  signifi- 
cant interest  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  maritime  community  in 
the  form  of  constructive  comment  and 
criticism.  In  response  to  detailed  anal- 
ysis and  comment  by  maritime  inter- 
ests, a  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  to  the  staff  draft  and  are  reflect- 
ed in  S.  46. 

Today  I  am  introducing,  together 
with  Senators  Stevens,  Gorton, 
Kasten,  and  Hollincs,  the  most  cur- 
rent version  of  S.  46.  This  bill, 
through  a  bipartisan  effort  and  in  co- 
operation with  labor  and  industry,  em- 
bodies a  thorough  reorganization  and 
clarification  of  various  sections  of  title 
46.  We  are  looking  forward  to  swift 
passage  and  implementation  of  this 
legislation  so  as  to  permit  the  proper 
enforcement  of  comprehensible 
marine  safety  and  seaman's  welfare 
laws  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  companion 
bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  will  receive  con- 
structive public  comment  in  order  to 
expedite  final  passage  of  this  long- 
overdue  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  S.  46  is  to  restate, 
without  substantive  changes  of  a  con- 
troversial nature,  the  existing  laws  en- 
forced by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  gov- 
erning commercial  shipping  and  recre- 
ational boating,  principally  contained 
in  title  46,  U.S.  Code— "Shipping."  In 
order  to  better  understand  the  need 
for  S.  46,  one  must  look  to  its  genesis 
in  the  numerous  related  yet  unorga- 
nized laws  that  date  back  as  many  as 
100  years  and  are  found  throughout 
title  46. 

The  more  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion was  designed  to  remedy  specific 
problems,  and  often  was  designed 
without  regard  to  the  scope  and 
format  of  the  existing  law.  Terminolo- 
gy  has   not  always   been  consistent. 


peting  interests.  This  marked  lacli  of  success  can  be 
traced  bacii  to  as  early  as  1828. 


Amendments  to  older  laws  have  not 
always  conformed  with  statutes  en- 
acted in  the  interim. 

A  simple,  but  most  spectacular,  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  situation  to  be 
improved  is  that  of  the  classes  of 
vessel  subject  to  inspection  and  safety 
regulation.  A  minimum  of  13  sections 
of  the  U.S.  Code  must  be  consulted  to 
ascertain  the  various  tjrpes  of  vessel 
subject  to  the  general  "inspection"  au- 
thority of  the  Coast  Guard.  Each 
makes  a  slightly  different  use  of 
terms,  some  with  language  which 
cannot  be  taken  at  face  value  because 
it  is  collaterally  qualified  by  some 
other  nonreferenced  law.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  remedy  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding definitions,  by  making  a  com- 
plete and  simultaneous  statement  of 
the  classes  of  vessel  to  be  regulated  in 
the  same  general  manner,  and  by 
gathering  the  exceptions  to  the  gener- 
al rule  in  one  place.  Special  legislation 
which  have  developed  almost  separate 
systems  for  certain  classes  of  vessel 
has  been  restated  so  as  to  complement 
the  basic  legislative  intent. 

Another  factor  which  has  led  to  con- 
sideration of  the  need  for  restating  ex- 
isting law  is  the  radical  change  that 
has  come  over  the  very  form  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  over  the  last  50 
years.  The  United  States  Code  format 
has  necessitated  some  substitutions  of 
language  to  reflect  these  effects  and 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  often  a  great 
difference  between  the  sections  of  the 
United  States  Code  cited  as  sources  for 
the  statements  in  the  present  bill,  and 
the  statutes  as  actually  enacted.  This 
problem  of  "collateral  changes"  with- 
out direct  amendment  of  the  statutes 
themselves  pervades  the  entire  body  of 
law  under  consideration. 

Most  of  the  statutes  to  be  replaced 
stem  from  the  revised  statutes  and 
statutes  at  large  enacted  prior  to  1946. 
As  a  consequence.  Government  agen- 
cies and  officials  specified  therein  no 
longer  endure  and  transfers  of  func- 
tions have  been  made  collaterally  by 
reorganization  plans  and  reorganiza- 
tion acts  without  verbal  amendment  to 
the  enacted  statutes.  Archaic  terms 
such  as  "collector  of  customs,"  "board 
of  local  inspectors,"  and  "Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation" 
still  endure  unaffected  by  direct 
amendment  of  acts  of  Congress.  The 
result  is  a  hodgepodge  with  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  touching  each 
section  of  the  law.  This  uncertainty 
cannot  be  resolved  without  ascertain- 
ing the  original  language,  which  ante- 
dates even  the  first  edition  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  threads  of 
shifting  authority  must  then  be  fol- 
lowed through  various  executive  reor- 
ganization plans  to  determine  where 
the  powers  are  vested  and  where  the 
duties  reside. 

S.  46  universally  vests  all  authority 
in  the  "Secretary  of  the  department  in 


which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operatUig. 
and  provides  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  delegate  and  allow  for  subdele- 
Stlon.  In  all  instances  in  which  field 
Iction  will  cleariy  be  taken  under  dele- 
gated  authority,  this  bill  speaks  of 
"designated  official,"  rather  than  cre- 
atfng  several  classes  of  Government 

°  A  frequent  assertion  made  both  by 
Government  and  industry  is  that  laws 
such  as  those  regulating  ve^el  s^e^ 
and  the  merchant  seaman  should  be 
modernized  and  improved.  'The  dl^f^ 
culty  has  been,  however,  that  given 
the  results  of  the  rather  lr™tiona^^and 
piecemeal  development  of  legislation, 
every  effort  directed  to  improvement 
of  specific  laws  has  resulted  in  unfore- 
seendifflculties  due  to  conflicts  with 
overlooked  provisions  of  other  laws. 

We  believe  that  reordering  concepts 
and     clarifying     responsibilities     will 
produce  a  body  of  law  which  might 
later  be  substantively  improved.  This 
bill  rearranges  statutory  mater  al  so 
that  the  subject  matter  is  reflected  \n 
Chapter  and  subchapter  g^o"P»"^s^^^ 
also    eliminates     independent    state 
ments  that  cut  across  severa   catego- 
ries of  interest.  It  is  clear  that  the  bill 
will  reduce  the  volume  of  language 
needed  to  produce  the  same  results 
provided    easier    access    to    a    single 

source  in  the  law.  and  hoP^^""^  i  of 
to  a  reorganization  and  reduction  of 
the   regulations   now   encrusting   the 

statutory  body.  ,,x_    .j  ^*    t 

•  Mr    HOLUNGS.   Mr.   President.   I 
want  to  join  Senator  Packwood  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  to  revise  title  46 
of  the  United  States  Code  concerning 
marine  safety  and  seamen's  welfare 
Long  before  I  arrived  in  the  Senate  16 
years  ago,  the  Coast  Guard  and  Con- 
gress   have    been    trying    to    revamp 
these  antiquated,  confusing,  and  over- 
lapping statutes.  Many  of  the  laws  go 
all  the  way  back  to  the  days  of  iron- 
men  and  wooden  ships.  It  would  be  a 
great  contribution  to  the  body  of  man- 
time  law  if  we  could  successful  y  bring 
this  important  part  of  title  46  mto  the 
late  20th  century. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  optimis- 
tic about  this  bill's  chance  to  become 
law  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  legis- 
lation has  already  received  the  benefit 
of  thoughtful  comment  from  all  sec- 
tors of  the  affected  maritime  indus- 
tries   Its   immediate   predecessor,   s>. 
2660,  was  introduced  in  June  1982  and 
was  revised  in  an  annotated  staff  draft 
which  was  widely  circulated  m  the  fall. 
At  the  same  time  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  held 
hearings  to  air  additional  views.  The 
support  for  such  a  modernization  has 
beeh   universal.   The   bUl   introduced 
today  reflects  many  of  the  comments 
we  received  last  year,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  changes  in  law  that  occurred  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  97th  CongreKi. 
At  present  many  of  these  statutes 
cannot  be  understood  by  the  average 


person-not  even  by  the  average 
^wyer.  Only  those  with  vast  expertise 
Sid  experience  with  the  mu  tiplicity 
of  court  and  regulatory  decisions  can 
fathom  their  meaning.  That  should 

"  UiSoubtedly.  there  will  be  some 
areas  of  disagreement.  But  I  anticipate 
Tresponsible.  sincere  effort  by  aU  in- 
volved to  accommodate  the  concerns 
of  others.  The  fundamental  thrust  of 
this  legislation  is  to  express  existing 
law  in  a  readable.  weU  organized,  and 
rational  way.» 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S  48  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  IV  oi 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
restrictions  on  intermodai  ownereh^. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

TRAKSPOHTATIOM  IlfPROVEiaarr  act  of  l»83 

Mr     PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
o^te     an     independent     regulatory 
agency  called  the  National  Transpor- 
Ution    Commission.    On    Januaxy    1. 
1985.    the    new    Commission    would 
assume   all  of  the   functions  of  the 
Interstate      Commerce      Commission 
(ICC)  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion (FMC).  and  the  Civil  Aeronautic 
Board  (CAB),  which  existed  to  tl;^ 
agencies  as  of  December  31.  1984- Th« 
tegislation    also    eliminates    existing 
statutory  restrictions  a«ai"ft^°^°" 
ownership    and   control    of   different 
types  of  carriers.  . 

The  provisions  contained  m  this  leg- 
islation are  not  new.  ^^J^^-^}"^,^^ 
ommendation  to  consolidate  the  ICC. 
the  FMC,  and  the  CAB  has  been  made 
in    numerous    transportation    reports 
over  the  years.  The  recommendation 
was  made  most  recently  by  the  con- 
gressionally  chartered  National  -Trar^- 
portation  Policy  Study  Commission  m 
its  1979  report  on  improving  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  m  1971. 
the  President's  Ash  Council  report  rec- 
ommended that  the  a«encies  be  con- 
solidated, as  did  the  1961  Doyle  report, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Similarly,  the 
recommendation  to  eliminate  the  stat- 
utory restrictions  on  common  owner- 
ship of  carriers  was  contained  in  both 
the    National    Transportation    Policy 
Study   Commission's  report  and  the 

Doyle  report.  «»,iph 

Despite  the  frequency  with  which 
these    recommendations    have    been 
made,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
Congress  has  never  focused  attention 
on  them.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  fi- 
nally come  to  fully  examine  these  rec- 
ommendations. Such  an  examination 
seems  especially  timely  in  view  of  the 
many  recent  and  anticipated  changes 
in  the  statutes  that  govern  the  respon- 
sibilities of  these  agencies.  Further 
Congress    has    an    ongoing    duty    to 
insure  that  Federal  agencies  act  «»  an 
effective  manner  without  unduly  im- 
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posing  costs,  paperwork,  and  other 
burdens  on  those  interest  groups  with 
which  they  deal.  Also.  Congress 
should  be  at  the  forefront  of  emergmg 
concepts  and  technologies,  such  as 
those  associated  with  intermodai 
transportation. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation today  is  to  finally  get  these  rec- 
ommendations on  the  table  and  to  talk 
about  them.  In  this  regard.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  wed  to  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation:  instead  I 
believe  the  provisions  should  be 
viewed  as  a  starting  point  for  discus- 
sion. Further.  I  want  to  encoura«e  in- 
dividuals and  groups  to  work  with  me 
in  flushing  out  and  developmg  the 
concepts  behind  them. 

I  am  including  with  this  statement  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  would  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sbctioh-by-Section  Analysis  »'  "^ 
■Transportation  Hcprovement  act  of 
1983" 

Section  1 
This  section  sUtes  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Transportation  Improvement 
Act  of  1983  " 


title  I.  ownership  and  control 
Section  101 
This  section  sUtes  the  findings  and  pur- 
Dose  of  Title  I.  It  provides  that  removing 
d^riminatory  restrictions  on  ^^^°^ 
ownership  is  essential  to  a  more  competi- 
U^  Efficient,  less  costly,  and  energy  con- 
serving  freight  transportation  system.  It 
^^tes  specific  findings  regarding  the 
eHect  that  removing  such  restrictions  wiU 
have  on  the  growth  of  intermodai  transpor- 
u\lon  and  the  consequent  production  of 
savings  for  shippers. 

Section  102 
This  section  repeals  section  11321  of  title 
49  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  prohib- 
?S  a  Si  or  p^llne  carrier  from  acquiring 
Sntr^of  a  domestic  water  earner  with 
wWch  it  could  or  does  compete,  "nl^  ^^^ 
^ler  affirmatively  demonstrates  that  the 
Sition  win  serve  the  PubUc  interest  and 
that  intermodai  competition  will  not  be  im- 
0^^  mX  section  11321.  such  earners 
^lio  prohibited  altogether  from  acqujr 
"g  any  water  earner  operating  through  the 

'^tSl't'iirrepeal   of   section    11321.   the 
Interetati    Commerce    Commission    would 
sUUhiTve  to  approve  the  acquisition  of  a 
Si^r^rler  by  a  raU  or  pipeline  earner; 
^wever  It  would  limit  Its  det«nnination  to 
whether  the  acquisition  was  in  the  public 
^terest    This  public  interest  standard  en- 
compSes  among  other  things,  questions  of 
competition  and  efficiency. 
Section  103 
This  section  repeals  section  11323  of  title 
49  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  proiub- 
Tte  freight  forwarders  from  acquir  ng  ron- 
trol  ^  fny  rail,  motor,  or  water  carrier.  This 
change  would  put  freight  fonvarders  on  the 
™  footing  as  those  other  carters  all  of 
Sh^e  now  pennitted  to  ««,mre  ^e.ght 
forwarders.    With    the    repeal    of    section 
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11323.   the 
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nsated  at  the  rate  provided 
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11323.   the 

sion  would 
acquisition 
stuidard  it 
nation  was 
the  public 


Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
still  be  required  to  approve  an 
by  a  freight  forwarder.  The 
would  use  in  making  its  determi- 
whether  the  acquisition  was  in 
i|iterest. 

Section  104 
This  secti  >n  amends  section  11343(dKl)  of 
title  49  of  I  he  United  States  Code  to  elimi- 
nate the  r  'quirement  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  commission  approve  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  small  motor 
(carriers  whose  aggregate  annual 
do  not  exceed  >2  million)  if 
»rriers  is  affiliated  with  a  rail 
change  would  permit  smaller 
to  combine  together  without 
approval,    regardless   of   who 
affiliated  with. 


or  acquisition 

carriers. 

gross 

one  of  the 

carrier. 

motor 

Commissior 

they  are 


reven  les 


Thl5 
carri"  irs 


This  section  amends  section  11344(c)  of 
title  49  of  t  ie  United  States  Code  to  elimi- 
nate the  r«  quirement  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  <  :ommission  approve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  mc  tor  carrier  by  a  rail  carrier  only 
if  it  finds  t  lat  the  acquisition  "will  enable 
the  rail  car-ier  to  use  motor  carrier  trans- 
portation t(i  public  advantage  in  its  oper- 
ations, and  will  not  unreasonably  restrain 
competition"  With  this  change,  the  Com- 
mission wou  Id  still  have  to  approve  such  ac- 
quisitions:  h  owever,  its  determination  would 
be  limited  t(i  whether  the  acquisition  was  in 
the  public  interest.  The  public  interest 
standard  ii  dudes,  among  other  things, 
questions  of  competition  and  efficiency. 
Section  106 


This  sectit>n 
title  49  of 
conforming 


tie 


amends  section  10505(g)  of 
United  States  Code  to  make  a 
:hange. 

Section  107 
sectidn  establishes  the  effective  date 
char  ;es  made  by  the  Act  as  the  first 
I  irst  month  after  the  Act  is  en- 
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a    consolidi 
agency  will 
national 
intermodal 
perwork  anc 
all  parties  ccficemed. 
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the  National 
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Section  lOS 


This 
for  the 
day  of  the 
acted. 

TTTLZ  1%  NATIOIf  AL  TRANSPORTATION 
COIOIISSIOH 

Section  201 
This  sectic  n  provides  that  Title  II  may  be 
cited  as  the    National  Transportation  Com- 
mission Organization  Act  of  1983.' 
Section  202 
secti4n  states  the  findings  and  pur- 
II.  It  provides  that  establishing 
ed    transportation    regulatory 
promote  the  development  of  a 
transportation    system,    increase 
transportation,  and  decrease  pa- 
other  regulatory  burdens  for 


Section  203 
includes  the  definitions  used 
defines  "Commission"  as  the 
Tipjisportation  Commission." 
Section  204 
provides  for  establishment  of 
Transportation  Commission  as 
independent  entity  on  September  1, 1984. 
Section  205 

provides  for  the  membership 
responsibilities  of  the  new  Commission, 
the  Commission  shall  be  corn- 
members  appointed  by  the 
confirmed   by   the  Senate, 
are  required  to  be  knowledge- 
tireas  of  transportation,  regula- 
)r  management.  The  President 
one    of    the   members    as 
Chairman  is  made  responsi- 
admifaistering  the  Commission.  The 


Commission  is  authorized  to  establish  such 
administrative  rules  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

Section  206 
This  section  provides  that  the  Chairman 
may  appoint  such  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  Is  also 
authorized  to  make  use  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 

Section  207 
This  section  provides  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Commission  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(ICC),  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
(FMC),  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(CAB).  There  Is  a  transitional  period  provid- 
ed for  during  which  all  or  some  of  these 
functions  may  be  transferred.  By  January  1, 
1985,  all  functions  that  have  not  been  previ- 
ously transferred  and  that  exist  in  these 
agencies  on  December  31.  1984,  must  be 
transferred  to  the  Commission.  The  ICC, 
the  FMC.  and  the  CAB  are  abolished  on 
January  1,  1985. 

Section  208 
This  section  provides  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Commission  of  the  personnel  who  are 
employed  in  connection  with  the  various 
functions  transferred  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Section  209 
This  section  provides  for  the  incidental 
disposition    of   such    things   as    personnel, 
assets,  and  unexpended  appropriations,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Title. 
Section  210 
This  section  includes  the  savings  provi- 
sions. It  provides  that  all  orders,  rules,  cer- 
tificates, and  other  similar  items  that  are  in 
effect  at  the  ICC,  FMC,  and  CAB  at  the 
time  of  transfer,  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  changed  by  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law.  Similar  provision 
is  made  for  ongoing  agency  and  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

Section  211 
This  section  provides  that  any  reference 
in  the  law  to  the  ICC,  FMC,  and  CAB  shall 
be  considered  to  refer  to  the  Commission. 
Section  212 
This  section  authorizes  use  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  employees  of  the  ICC,  FMC, 
and  CAB  on  a  transitional  basis. 
Section  213 
This  section  provides  a  separability  clause. 

Section  214 
This  section  provides  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  may  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed before  September  1.  1984.  Further, 
funds  appropriated  to  the  ICC.  PMC.  and 
CAB  may  be  used  to  pay  transitional  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  or  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions. 

S.  48 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Transportation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1983." 

TITLE  I— OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  re- 
moving discriminatory  restrictions  on  inter- 
modal ownership  is  essential  to  a  more  com- 
petitive, efficient,  less  costly,  and  energy 


conserving  freight  transportation  system. 
Removing  restrictions  on  the  formation  of 
multimodal  transportation  companies  will— 

(1)  allow  intermodal  transportation  to 
grow  in  markets  where  it  can  contribute  to  a 
higher  degree  of  economic  and  physical  in- 
tegration among  intercity  freight  transpor- 
tation modes: 

(2)  encourage  additional  freight  competi- 
tion and  technological  innovation  resulting 
in  increased  equipment  utilization,  operat- 
ing efficiency,  and  cost  savings: 

(3)  produce  savings  to  shippers  through 
better  and  faster  through  service,  less  pa- 
perwork, and  a  greater  variety  of  rate-and- 
service  offerings: 

(4)  result  in  more  efficient  and  reliable 
traffic  routing,  with  resultant  cost  suid  serv- 
ice advantages  to  shippers  and  carriers; 

(5)  promote  the  growth  of  containeriza- 
tion,  thereby  reducing  handling  costs, 
damage  and  theft  costs,  time  required  to 
complete  modal  transfers  of  cargo,  and  the 
incidence  of  unbalanced,  energy-wasting 
empty  baclihauls: 

(6)  eliminate  barriers  to  growth  of  trailer- 
or  container-on-railroad-flatcar  (TOPC/ 
COFC)  service:  and 

(7)  provide  more  opportunity  to  substitute 
motor  carriers  for  short  haul  and 
noneconomic  rail  branchline  service,  so  as  to 
achieve  substantial  service  benefits  and  cost 
savings  in  freight  transportation. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in 
this  title  to  treat  all  modes  equitably  and  to 
encourage  a  more  integrated  and  efficient 
transportation  system,  so  as  to  provide 
better,  more  energy  conserving,  and  less 
costly  service  to  shippers  and  consumers. 
These  objectives  may  be  achieved  by  elimi- 
nating regulatory  barriers  to  the  formation 
of  intermodal  transportation  companies. 

LIMITATION  ON  OWNERSHIP  OP  CERTAIN  WTATER 
CARRIERS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  11321  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  113  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  section  11321 
to  read  as  follows:  "11321.  Repealed.". 

UMITATIOH  ON  OWNERSHIP  OP  OTHER  CARRIERS 
BY  FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  11323  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  113  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  section  11323 
to  read  as  follows:  "11323.  Repealed.". 

CONSOLIDATION,  MERGER  AND  ACQUISITION  OF 
CONTROL 

Sec.  104.  Section  11343(d)(1)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  sentence. 

CONSOLIDATION,  MERGER  AND  ACQUISITION  OF 
control:  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  APPROVAL 

Sec.  105.  Section  11344(c)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  fourth  sentence. 

(X)NFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  106.  Section  10505(g)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"(1)  to  authorize  intermodal  ownership  that 
is  otherwise  prohibited  by  this  title,  or  (2)". 

APPUCABIUTT 

Sec.  107.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  not  apply  to  any  application  for 
consolidation,  merger,  or  acquisition  of  con- 
trol that  is  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  before  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Consideration  and  approval  of 


any  such  application  shall  be  Kovenned  by 

the  applicable  law  in  effect  on  the  day 

before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL 

TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION 

SHORT  TITIE 

SEC.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Transportation  Commission  Or- 
ganization Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  promote 
the  development  and  improvement  of  tmis^ 
portation  by  various  modes  on  an  equiUble 

T2Ta  national  transportation  system  mm 
enhance  intersUte  and  foreign  commerce  by 
faciliUting  the  movement  of  goods  along 
more  direct  routes:  _*.»i^„ 

(3)  increased  intermodal  transporUtion 
will  result  in  more  economical  and  energy- 
efficient  carriage  of  goods  for  carriers  and 
shippers,  thereby  benefitting  consumers  of 
gooXand  services  who  ultimately  bear  the 
burdens  of  increased  transportation  costs: 

(4)  existing  regulatory  structures  axe  inad- 
equate for  development  of  an  efficient  na- 
tional transportation  system;  

(5)  establishment  of  a  single  governmental 
entity  with  responsibility  for  overseeing 
transport^ation  will  produce  decisions,  rules 
and  regulations  derived  after  considerati<^n 
of  all  factors  relating  to  transporUtion  in 
its  various  modes:  and 

(6)  esUblishment  of  such  a  single  govern- 
mental entity  will  produce  cost  savings  re- 
duced paperwork,  and  dimmished  regula- 
tory burdens  for  the  Federal  Government 
SUte  and  local  governments,  businesses  and 
individuals.  ^  . 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  esUb- 
lish  a  National  Transportation  Commission 
and  to  consolidate  the  regulation  of  surface 
air  and  water  transportation  in  the  National 
TransporUtion  Commission. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  203   As  used  in  this  title,  the  term- 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  National 
Transportation  Commission  esUblished  in 
section  204  of  this  title; 

(2)  "function"  includes  any  duty,  obliga- 
tion, power,  authority,  responsibUity,  right, 
privilege,  activity,  or  program: 

(3)  "office"  includes  any  office,  institute, 
council,  unit,  organizational  entity,  or  com- 
ponent thereof:  and 

(4)  "perform"  of  "performance  ,  when 
used  in  relation  to  a  function,  includes  the 
exercise  of  power,  authority,  righU,  and 
privileges. 

ESTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  204.  On  September  1,  1984,  there  is 
established  the  National  TransporUtion 
Commission,  which  Is  an  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec  205.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  5  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  members  appointed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  selected  from 
among  individuals  who.  by  reason  of  their 
background,  education,  training  or  experi- 
ence are  knowledgeable  in  the  areas  of 
transportation,  regulatory  policy  and  proce- 
dures, or  management.  Not  more  than  3 
members  may  be  appointed  from  the  same 

political  party.  .    „„„  „» 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  or 
the  members  as  Chairman. 


(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  to 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  forlevel 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  secUon 
5314  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
other  membem  of  the  Commission  are  com- 
^nsated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  I\' of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  6318 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission is  5  years  and  begins  when  the  tenn 
of  the  predecessor  of  that  member  ends.  An 
individual  appointed  to  fUl  »  vacancy  occiK- 
ring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  that  individual's  P«^«*«or''?f /P; 
pointed  U  appointed  for  the  remahider  of 
Shat  term.  When  the  term  of  o"»ce  of  a 
member  ends,  the  member  may  continue  to 
Srve  untU  a  successor  to  appointed   and 
qualified.  The  terms  of  the  mef^fj^"^ 
Uking  office  shall  expire  (as  designated  by 
the  I^esident  at  the  time  of  appointment) 
as  follows:  one  at  the  end  of  one  year,  one  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  yeare. 
and  one  at  Ihe  end  of  five  years.  The  Presi- 
dent may  remove  a  member  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  m  office. 

(c)  A  member  of  the  Commtosion  may  not 
have  a  pecuniary  Interest  In.  hold  an  offici^ 
relation  to,  or  own  stock  in  or  bonds  of,  a 
earner  providing  transportation  by  any 
mode  and  may  not  engage  In  another  busi- 
ness, vocation,  or  employment. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  does  not  impair  the  right  of  the 
remaining  members  to  exercise  aU  of  the 
Sers  of  the  Commtosion.  The  Com«u^on 
may  designate  a  member  to  act  as  Chainnan 
during  any  period  In  whichthere  is  no 
Chairman  designated  by  the  President. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  general  policies,  deci- 
sions, findings,  and  determinations  of  the 
Commtosion.  the  Chairman  is  responsible 
for  admintotering  the  Commission.  The 
Chairman  may  delegate  the  powers  gnnV^ 
under  thto  subsection  to  an  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  admintotrative  unit  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Chairman  shall— 

(1)  appoint  and  supervise  the  of  fleers  and 
employees  of  the  Commission  (other  thwi 
regular  and  full  time  employees  in  the  im- 
mediate offices  of  another  member),  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  206  of  thto  title, 

(2)  appoint  (with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission)  the  heads  of  major  administra- 

(3)  dtotribute  Commission  business  among 
officers,  employees  and  admintotrative  units 
of  the  Commtosion; 

(4)  prepare  requeste  for  appropriations  for 
the  Commtosion  and.  with  the  prior  approv- 
al of  the  Commission,  submit  those  requests 
to  the  President  and  Congress:  and 

(5)  supervtoe  the  expenditure  of  funds  al- 
located by  the  Commtosion  for  major  pro- 
grams and  purposes.  

(f)(1)  The  Commission  may.  In  accordance 
with  applicable  provtoions  of  title  5.  Unlt«a 
States  Code.  esUbltoh  such  procedural  and 
admintotrative  rules  as  are  necessary  to  the 
iTrctoe  of  iU  functions.  The  Comm^on 
shall  comply  with  all  procedures  speclfl(»lly 
prescribed  by  applicable  statutes  and  shall 
not  establtoh  any  procedural  and  adminto- 
trative rules  under  thto  subsection  wWd^ 
would  be  Inconstotent  w'th  such  prescribed 
procedures.  Until  changed  by  the  Commto- 
sion    any    procedural    and    admintotrative 
rules    applicable    to    particular    functions 
[raSferred  under  thto  title  shall  continue  m 
effect  with  respect  to  such  functions.  ^^ 
(2)  The  Commission  may  conduct  proceea- 
ings.  and  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  the  proper  dtopatch  of  business  and  the 
ends  of  justice. 
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(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  seal  that 
shaU  be  Judicially  recognized. 

(h)  The  expenses  of  the  Commission  shau 
be  paid  after  presenUtion  and  approval  by 
the  Chairman  of  Itemized  vouchers. 

niPLOTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mtosion may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Commtosion.  including  attorneys  to  pro- 
vide legal  aid  and  service  to  the  Commission 
and  ite  members,  to  represent  the  public  in- 
terest in  investigations  and  proceedings  oi 
the  Commtosion.  and  to  represent  the  Com- 
mtosion in  any  case  In  court.  Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  Uw.  such  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  clvU  service  laws  and  their  compen- 
sation fixed  in  accordance  with  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  The  Conuntoslon  may.  as  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts,  obtain  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with 
the  provtoions  of  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  may  compensate 
such  experts  and  consultants  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 


TRANSFERS  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  207.  (a)  On  or  after  September  1. 
1984  the  Chairman  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commtosion.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
may  transfer  to  the  Commission  any  func- 

(1)  which  extot  under  any  provtoion  of  Uw 
in  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission, 
the  FWeral  Maritime  Commission,  or  the 
avU  Aeronautics  Board  as  of  the  date  of 
transfer  of  any  such  function:  and 

(2)  as  such  Chairmen  jointly  determine  to 
be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purpose*  of 
thto  Act. 

Any  transfer  under  thto  subsection  shall 
only  occur  after  consuiution  with  the  Com- 

"*(^)*On  January  1.  1985,  there  are  tmns- 
terreH  to  the  Commtosion  all  functions  of 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commtosion,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Ovil 
Aeronautics  Board  under  any  provtoion  of 

(1)  which  have  not  been  transferred  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section;  wid 

(2)  which  extoted  in  those  entities  on  ue- 

T.'^oJ'jiJf.Jary  1.  1985,  the  Intei^t^U 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Marl- 
ttaTcommtoslon,  and  the  Ovil  Aeronautics 

Board  shall  cease  to  extot.  

(d)  In  carrying  out  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  thto  section,  the  Commission,  or 
anyVfflcer  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
may  exercise  any  authority  relating  to  such 
function  which  to  by  law  (influduig  appro- 
priation Acts)  available  to  the  entity  from 
which  such  function  to  transferred.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Commtosion  in  performing  such 
a  function  shall  have  the  same  force  Mid 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  an  entity. 

TRANSFER  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  PERSONNEL 

Sec  208.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  whenever  any  function  is  trans- 
ient^ under  section  207  of  thto  title  there 
are  simultaneously  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mtosion for  appropriate  allocation  the  per- 
sonnel employed  in  connection  w»th  «nd 
the  assets,  liabilities,  contracu,  property. 
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paper,  records 
appropriations . 
and  other 
ing  from, 
able  in 
including  all 
GS-16.  GS-17 
to  section  202 
Procedures  Ac , 
expended  funcp 
subsection 
poses  for 
authorized  anc 

(b)  The 
any  full-time 
Government 
sonnel   holdini ; 
not  cause  any 
the  same 
reduced  in 
accordance 
under  title  5, 

(c)  Any 

( 1 )  on  the 
of  a  function 
this  title), 
with  such 
in  accordance 
prescribed  in 
States  Code: 

(2)  without  a 
in  the 
duties 

immediately 
shall,  for  the 
person  in  such 
compensated 
than  the  rate 
tion. 

(d)  Offices 
or 

Commerce 
time 

Board,   the 
pointed  by  the 
advice  and 
minate  on 


and  unexpended  balance  of 

authorizations,   allocations. 

employed,  held,  used,  aris- 

to.  or  to  be  made  avail- 

with,  any  such  function, 

^nior  Executive  Service  and 

and  GS-18  positions,  subject 

I  >f  the  Budget  and  Accounting 

of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  581c).  Un- 

transferred  pursuant  to  this 

be  used  only  for  the  pur- 

the  funds  were  originally 

appropriated. 

pursuant  to  this  title  of 

liersonnel  (except  any  special 

efnployees)  and  part-time  per- 

permanent  positions  shall 

employee  who  continues  in 

after  the  transfer  to  be 

or  compensation,  except  in 

applicable  civil  service  laws 

L^ited  State  Code. 

who— 

before  the  date  of  transfer 

(pursuant  to  section  207  of 

a  position   in  connection 

which  was  compensated 

vith  the  Executive  Schedule 

<  hapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
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be  Fore  such  appointment: 

deration  of  the  service  of  that 

new  position,  continue  to  be 

id  the  new  position  at  not  less 

p  rovided  for  the  previous  posi- 
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Office  of 
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functions, 
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such   additional 
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e^blished  directly  by  statute 

plan   in   the   Interstate 

the  Federal  Mari- 

Commissibn  or  the  Civil  Aeronautics 

incumbents  of  which  are  ap- 

President  by  and  with  the 

conient  of  the  Senate,  shall  ter- 

Janii  ary  1,  1985. 


INCI  DEKTAL  TRANSPEKS 


Wljenever  the  Director  of  the 
Mai  agement  and   Budget  shall 
D  rector  shall,  in  consultation 
Comniission,  make  such  determina- 
necessary  with  regard  to  the 
offi<^,  or  portions  thereof  trans- 
I  itle.  The  Director,  in  consul- 
Commission,   shall   make 
incidental   dispositions  of 
s.    liabilities,    grants,    con- 
paper,  records,  and  unex- 
of  appropriations,  authori- 
allocadons,  and  other  funds  held, 
ff-om.  available  to,  or  to  be 
in   connection    with   such 
>.   or   portions   thereof,   as 
to  carry  out  the  provisions 
director  shall  provide  for 
of  the  fuctions  and  respon- 
entities    terminated    as    a 
eriactment  of  this  title,  and  for 
n^easures  and  dispositions  as 
to  effectuate  the  purposes 


SA1  INGS  I 


PROVISIONS 

All  orders,  determinations, 
permits,    grants,    con- 
certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges- 
been  issued,  made,  grant- 
to  become  effective  by  the 
Comhierce  Commission,  the  Ped- 
4ommission,  or  the  Civil  Aer- 
or  any  official  thereof,  or 
o  tmpetent  jurisdiction,  in  the 


performance  of  functions  which  are  trans- 
ferred under  this  title:  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
transfer  of  the  function  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 207  of  this  title)  under  which  any  such 
order,  determination,  rule,  regulation, 
permit,  grant,  contract,  certificate,  license, 
or  privilege  was  issued,  made,  granted,  or  al- 
lowed to  become  effective: 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
applicable  law. 

(bKl)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings,  including  notices  of 
proposed  rulemaking,  or  any  application  for 
any  license,  permit,  or  certificate  pending 
on  the  date  of  transfer  (pursuant  to  section 
207  of  this  title)  of  the  function  to  which 
the  pr(x;eeding  relates  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  or  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  or  any  component  thereof.  Such  pro- 
ceedings and  applications  shall  t>e  contin- 
ued. Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceed- 
ings, appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders,  as  if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 
Orders  issued  in  any  such  proceedings  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  modified,  terminat- 
ed, superseded,  or  revoked  by  the  Commis- 
sion, by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  promulgate  reg- 
ulations providing  for  the  orderly  transfer 
to  the  Commission  of  proceedings  continued 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  before  the  date  of 
transfer,  pursuant  to  section  207  of  this 
title,  of  any  function  to  which  such  suit  re- 
lates: 

(B)  in  all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this 
title  had  not  been  enacted. 

(2)  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  or 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or  any  officer 
thereof  in  that  officer's  official  capacity,  is 
a  party  to  a  suit  before  the  date  of  transfer 
(pursuant  to  section  207  of  this  title)  of  any 
function  to  which  such  suit  relates,  such 
suit  shall  be  continued  with  the  Commission 
or  other  appropriate  officer  of  the  Commis- 
sion substituted  or  added  as  a  party. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  (in 
that  officer's  official  capacity)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  or  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  shall  abate  due  to  the  enactment 
of  this  title.  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  or  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  or  by  or  against  any  of- 
ficer of  such  an  entity  In  that  officer's  offi- 
cial capacity,  shall  abate  due  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

(e)  Order  and  actions  of  the  Commission 
in  the  exercise  of  functions  transferred 
under  thU  title  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  orders  and  actions  had 
been  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  or 


the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or  any  part  of 
such  entities,  exercising  such  functions  im- 
mediately preceding  their  transfer.  Any 
statutory  requirements  relating  to  notice, 
hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or  admin- 
istrative review  that  apply  to  any  function 
transferred  by  this  title  shall  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  such  a  function  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

REPBHZItCC 

Sec.  311.  With  respect  to  any  functions 
transferred  by  this  title  and  exercised  after 
the  date  of  transfer  (pursuant  to  section  207 
of  this  title)  of  any  such  function,  reference 
tn  any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  or  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  any  function  performed  by  such  enti- 
ties, or  officer  or  office  of  such  entities  shall 
be  considered  to  refer  to  the  Commission, 
function,  or  other  official  or  component  of 
the  Commission,  as  appropritate 

TRANSITION 

Sec.  213.  With  the  consent  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  or 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  as  appropriate, 
the  Commission  may  utilize  the  services  of 
such  officers,  employees,  and  other  person- 
nel of  such  entities  from  which  functions 
have  been  transferred  under  section  207  of 
this  title  for  such  period  of  time  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  order- 
ly transfer  of  functions  under  this  title. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  title  or  the  application  of 
such  a  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  by  such  invali- 
dation. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  214.  (a)  The  members  provided  for  in 
section  205  of  this  title  may,  before  Septem- 
ber 1,  1984,  be  nominated  and  appointed  in 
the  manner  provided  in  such  section. 

(b)  Funds  available  under  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  or 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (or  any  officer 
or  component  thereof)  may  be  used  to  pay— 

(1)  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  any 
officer  appointed  pursuant  to  this  title:  and 

(2)  other  transitional  and  planning  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  or  transfer  of  functions  or 
offices  to  the  Commission. 

Such  funds  may  be  used  until  such  time  as 
funds  for  such  purposes  are  otherwise  avail- 
able. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  51.  A  bill  to  require  persons  who 
manufacture  cigarettes  or  little  cigars 
for  sale  or  distribution  in  commerce  to 
meet  performance  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

CIGARETTE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
most  people  do  not  realize  that  year 
after  year  cigarette  fires  are  the  No.  1 
cause  of  residential  fire  deaths  in  the 
United  States.  This  growing  tragedy 
lies  hidden  for  a  very  simple  reason: 
Cigarette  fires  cause  death  and  de- 


struction without  fanfare,  without 
making  the  headlines  in  our  da*)y 
newspapers.  Because  large  numbers  of 
lives  usually  are  not  lost  in  a^V  one  lo- 
cation at  any  one  time.  »t  is  difficult  to 
grasp  fully  the  widespread  devastation 
in  terms  of  lost  family  members  and 
damaged    property    that    these    fires 

'^^iSording  to  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration, cigarettes  caused  more  than 
35  percent  of  all  residential  fire  (leaths 
in     1981.    Cigarettes    ignited    63,&ib 
homes,  caused  $305  million  in  property 
damages,    injured    3.819    people    and 
killed  2.144  others.  Yet  these  numbere 
tell  only  a  partial  story.  Most  of  tne 
fire  statistics  rely  upon  the  voluntary 
participation  of  local  ."re  <lepartments. 
working  through  their  State  fire  mar- 
shal     in     reporting     fire     mcidents. 
Roughly  40  percent  of  the  Natiori^ 
fire  departments,  encompassing  only 
one-half  the  population.  Participate  in 
the  national  reporting  system  which  ^ 
coordinated  by  the  U.S.  Pi^  Adminis- 
tration.  We  can  assume  that  niany 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage 
go  unreported.  „.        . .  ^ 

In  reintroducing  the  Cigarette 
Safety  Act.  I  recognize  there  is  a 
simple  step  Congress  can  and  should 
take  to  address  the  leading  cause  of 
residential  fires.  My  bill  would  give 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission the  authority  it  is  now  specifi- 
cally denied  to  develop  a  mandatory 
performance  test  of  a  cigarette  s  tend- 
ency to  ignite  upholstered  furniture 
and  mattresses.  . 

A  cigarette  will  self-extinguish  when 
dropped  onto  a  surface  if  its  bum  rate 
is  below  a  certain  threshold.  A  number 
of  factors  contribute  to  the  bum  rate: 
Tobacco  packing  density,  cigarette  cir- 
cumference, moisture  content  of  the 
tobacco,  porosity  and  thickness  of  the 
cigarette  paper,  and  various  chemic^ 
oftentimes  added  to  either  or  both  the 
tobacco  and  the  wrapping  paper  which 
promote     continuous     burning.     Al- 
though  we   do   no   know   everything 
about    the    relative    interactions    of 
these  factors,  we  do  l^now  there  are 
cigarettes  now  on  the  market  which 
have  a  lower  tendency  to  ignite  uphol- 
stery and  that  the  manufacturers  are 
selling  these  cigarettes  at  the  same 
price  and  with  the  same  consumer  ac- 
ceptance with  which  they  sell  other 

'rhe  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  U.S.  Testing  Co..  an  independ- 
ent laboratory,  have  each  concluded 
there  are  at  least  two  commercial 
brands  that  are  relatively  saf^  More, 
made  by  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co  and  Nat  Sherman's,  a  specialty 
cigarette  brand  made  in  New  York 
City  The  manufacturing  of  these  ciga- 
rettes suggests  that  the  production  of 
a  safer  cigarette  is  economically  feasi- 
ble and  provides  a  good  basis  for  ex- 
panding research  and  development  of 
the  idea. 


Prevented  from  dealing  directly  with 
the  source  of  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing   fire    hazards-the    cigarette-the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
has  instead  been  forced  to  focus  on 
making  upholstered  f  umiture  and  bed- 
ding resistant  to  cigarette  bums.  Fur- 
niture has  an  average  life  of  30  years. 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  it  would 
take   decades   before   we   could   even 
make  a  dent  in  reducing  significantly 
the  fire  hazard  posed  by  cigarettes  if 
we  continue  to  deal  with  the  problem 
In  such  a  circuitous  way.  Plreproofing 
cigarettes  is  far  easier,  cheaper,  and 
more  effective  than  attempting  to  fire- 
proof    everything     they     might    be 
dropped  on  accidentaUy. 

I  commend  and  encourage  edura- 
tional  efforts  alerting  the  PUbUc  to  the 
dangers  of  carelessly  dropping  ignited 
cigarettes.  As  the  statistics  show,  how- 
ever, cigarette  fires  continue  to  Oiuse 
a  disproportionate  number  of  fatali- 
ties More  education  combined  with 
the'  manufacturing  of  less  hazardous 
cigarettes,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  this  serious  fire  hazard. 

This  Is  not  an  antismokmg  bill.  It  is 
legislation  directed  at  a  proven  safety 

hazard. 

Support  for  fire  safe  cigarettes  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Such  diverse  groups  as 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  the  American 
Bum  Association,  and  the  Califomia 
State  Plre  Marshal  have  expressed 
support  for  the  idea.  Last  y^ar  ftye 
State  legislatures  considered  bills  call- 
ing for  fire  safe  cigarettes,  and  this 
year  at  least  six  more  States  will  dis- 
cuss similar  legislation. 

More  and  more  people  are  recogniz- 
ing that  cigarette  fires  pose  a  senous 
safety  hazard  and  are  an  unacceptable 
risk,  especially  insofar  as  a  solution  is 
cleariy  within  reach.  I  commend  the 
many  State  efforts  to  grapple  with  the 
problem.  However,  cigarette  "res  are 
not  confined  to  any  region  of  this 
country.  It  Is  a  national  problem  that 
demands  a  national  solution.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  join  with  me  In  work- 
ing to  reduce  this  major  fire  danger  by 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  blU  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bui 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(2)  "sale  or  distribution"  includes  distribu- 
tion of  samples  or  any  other  distribution 

not  for  sale;  _ 

■  (3)  "Commission"  means  the  Consumer 

Product  Safety  Commisson;  and 

(4)  "Cigarette  safety  standard"  means  any 
performance  standard  or  cigarette  safety 
rule  promulgated  by  the  Commission. 

FINBINCS 


S.  51 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e  of 
Representative,  of  the  United  S^te'  "^ 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cigarette  Safety 
Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.    2.   For   purposes   of   this   Act.   the 

^^T)~  "Cigarette",  "commerce."  "United 
Staus".  «^d  "little  Cigar"  have  the  me«i- 
ings  prescribed  in  Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (d). 
and  (7).  respectively,  of  section  3  of  the  Ped- 
^1  Cigaret^Labeling  and  Advertising  Act. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  Fire  Administration 
has  determined  that  the  careless  use  of 
smoking  materials  is  the  leading  cause  of 
fire-related  death  and  injury  in  residences 
in  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  fires  caused  by  cigarettes  and  the  cm^ 
less  use  of  smoking  materials  In  the  United 
States  annually- 

(A)  kill  approximately  two  thousand  one 
hundred  forty-four  people. 

(B)  injure  approximately  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  nineteen  people,  and 

(C)  result  in  property  damage  amountmg 
to  approximately  $305,000,000; 

(3)  laboratory  experimente  have  shown 
that  a  cigarette  will  bum  continuously  for 
approximately  twenty  to  forty-five  minutes 
when  placed  on  a  flat  surface  and  that  there 
U  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  which  a 
burning  cigarette  must  remain  m  contact 
with  fabrics  before  a  fire  will  result: 

(4)  as  presently  made,  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars  are  a  dangerous  ignition  source  which 
present  an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury:  and 

(5)  it  U  feasible  and  practical  to  produce 
cigarettes  and  little  cigars  which  do  not 
present  an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury^ 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes- 

(1)  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  the  United  SUtes  by  requiring  th^ciga- 
rettes  and  little  cigars  manufactured  for 
sale  or  distribution  in  commerw  be  proc- 
essed to  ensure  that  such  cigarettes  or  Uttle 

"^'o^  ignited,  will  stop  burning  within  a 
time  period  designated  by  the  Commission 
if  such  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  are  not 
smoked  during  such  period,  or 

(B)  meet  some  other  performance  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  commission  to 
^ure  that  such  cigarettes  or  cigare  do  not 
ignite  smoldering  uphoUtered  furniture  and 
mattress  fires:  and  .;  ».^^ 

(2)  that  such  processing  be  accomplished 
without  the  addition  of  any  toxic  elements 
to  a  cigarette  or  Uttle  cigar. 

RULEMAKING 

SEC.  4.  (aKl)  The  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate, within  twenty-four  months  ^r 
Sie  d^te  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  f^^^^J^' 
sumer  product  safety  standards  for  ciga- 
^  iSid  little  cigars  which  set  perfonn- 
S^w  standards  ensuring  that  such  ciga- 
Xs  a^  little  cigars  have  a  minimum  ^ 
pMUy  for  igniting  smoldering  upholstered 
furniture  and  mattress  fires.  „,t^ 

(™  Performance  standards  for  cigarette 
and  little  cigars  shall  be  developed  by  the 
Commission  based  on  objective  studies,  in- 
clu^  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sudanis  of  the  Department  of  Commerce^ 

7b)  The  commission  shall  <=or?«"f  ."*« 
proceedings  for  the  development  of  the  ciga^ 
^  safety  standards  under  this  Act  by  the 
S^tion  in  the  Federal  RegUterof  an  «1^ 
vance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  wnicn 

***( uTute  that  congress  has  declared  that  a 
saiety  standard  for  cigarettes  and  little 
^  Is^Lssary  and  that  such  sUn^d 
slSl  be  promulgated  by  the  Commission, 
and 
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(2)  invite 
their    views 
orally  or  in 
leas  than  thl^y 
publication 

(c)  Within 
tion  of  the 
the  Conuniss|Dn 
Register 
making    und* 
United  SUtei 
propoeed 
terms  and 
rette  safety 

(d)  Within 
the  notice 
Commission 
after  there 
terested 
views. 

(cKl)The 
arette  safety 
such   standartl 
exceed  forty 
enactment  of 
finds  by  the 
date  of 
unable  to  issu  ■ 
time  period  it 
report  to  the 
ence  and 
the  Committ^ 
Commerce  of 
outlining  the 
designating 
quired,  not  tc 
rule,   and   th( 
notice  of 

(2)  For 
ing  provisions 
Consimier 
apply,  and 
sion  of  law, 
quired  to  mal^ 
sections. 

(3)  The 
a  manufacture 
from  stoclipilii^g 
standard 
tion  applies, 
the  term 
ing  or  importing 
of  promulgatidn 
safety  standard 
rate  greater 
products  were 
the  one  year 
the  date  of 


nterested  persons  to  present 

concerning    such    standards, 

^  rriting,  during  a  period  of  not 

days  immediately  following 

such  notice. 

twelve  months  after  publica- 

n«ttlce  required  by  subsection  (b), 

shall  publish  in  the  Federal 

general  notice  of  proposed  rule- 

r   section    553(b)   of    title   5. 

Code.  Such  general  notice  of 

shall    include    the 

of  the  proposed  ciga- 

s^mdard. 

.2  months  after  publication  of 
re[]uired  by  subsection  (b),  the 
^aU  promulgate  the  standard 
been  an  opportunity  for  in- 
to  orally    present    their 


niemaking 
su  tMtance 


his 


rule  promulgating  the  cig- 
I  tandard  shall  specify  the  date 
is   to   take   effect,   not   to 
^ight  months  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  If  the  Commission 
eighteenth  month  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  that  is  is 
the  rule  within  this  specified 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  a 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
Tra^sportation  of  the  Senate  and 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
;he  House  of  Representatives, 
■easons  for  the  extension  and 
additional  time  period  re- 
exceed  one  year,  to  issue  a 
Commission    shall    issue   a 
extetsion  in  the  Federal  Register, 
of  this  Act.  the  rulemak- 
of  sections  7  and  9  of  the 
Prkduct  Safety   Act,   shall   not 
notfvithstanding  any  other  provi- 
Commission  shall  not  be  re- 
findings  pursuant  to  these 


tlie 


purposes 


the 


Ary 


Sec.  5.  (a) 
f  ected  or 
gated  pusuant 
prior  to  the 
sion  promulgates 
tion  with  the 
peals  for  the 
resides  or  has 
for  a  judicial 
the  petition 
by  the  clerk  of 
The  Commission 
record   of   the 
Commission 
in  section 
Code. 

(b)  If  the 
for  leave  to 
shows  to  the 
such  addition^ 
that  there  wa  i 
such  evidence 
Commission, 
tlonal   evldenci 
thereof)  to  be 
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Con^ission  may  by  rule  prohibit 
of  cigarettes  or  little  cigars 
such  products  to  which  the 
pron^ulgated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
means  manufactur- 
a  product  between  the  date 
of  such  consumer  product 
and  its  effective  date  at  a 
the  rate  at  which  such 
produced  or  imported  during 
I  leriod  immediately  preceding 
of  this  Act. 


Fin 
sto  :kpiling" 


than 


em  ctment  ( 


.  USICIAL  REVIEW 


person  who  is  adversely  af- 

aggri^ved  by  the  standard  promul- 

to  this  Act  may,  at  any  time 

sixtieth  day  after  the  Commls- 

the  final  rule,  file  a  peti- 

United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 

oircuit  in  which  such  person 

I  lis  principal  place  of  business 

I  eview  of  this  rule.  A  copy  of 

sljall  be  forthwith  transmitted 

the  court  to  the  Commission. 

shall  file  in  the  court  the 

proceedings  on   which   the 

its  final  rule  as  provided 

of  title  28.  United  SUtes 


bssed 


petitioner  applies  to  the  court 

additional  evidence,  and 

satisfaction  of  the  court  that 

evidence   is  material   and 

no  opportunity  to  adduce 

n  the  proceeding  before  the 

court  may  order  such  addi- 

(and  evidence  in  rebuttal 

aken  before  the  Commission 


tie 


in  a  hearing  or  in  such  other  manner,  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the 
court  deems  proper.  The  Commission  may 
modify  its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  it  shall  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  and  its  recommen- 
dations, if  any,  for  the  modification  of  the 
final  rule. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  the  final  rule  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  modified,  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  If  the 
court  ordered  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  court  shall  also  review  the  Commission's 
final  rule  to  determine  if,  on  the  basis  of  the 
entire  record  before  the  court  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  it  is 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  If  the 
court  finds  the  final  rule  is  not  so  support- 
ed, the  court  may  require  its  modification  or 
reversal 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming, 
setting  aside  or  modifying,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  Commission's  final  rule  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  upon  certiorari 
or  certification,  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Section  11  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  does  not  apply  to  judical  review 
of  the  Commission's  final  cigarette  safety 
standard. 

RBMEDIES 

Sec.  6.  The  cigarette  safety  standards,  as 
promulgated  in  a  final  rule,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  Consumer  Product  Safety  Standard 
as  defined  under  section  3  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
all  remedial  and  penalty  provisions  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  Section  3(aKlMB)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  'products"  the  following: 
"except  that  cigarettes  and  little  cigars  are 
deemed  to  l)e  consumer  products  for  the 
purposes  of  regulating  them  as  an  ignition 
source". 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  For  each  of  the  first  three  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

CRIME  CONTROL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  series  of  bills  re- 
lating to  crime  control.  Two  of  these 
bills  were  included  in  the  package  that 
passed  the  97th  Congress  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  special  session  and 
were  regrettably,  in  my  opinion, 
pocket-vetoed  by  the  President  on  Jan- 
uary 14. 

The  package  consisted  of  seven  sepa- 
rate bills,  and  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  six  of  those  bills  would  have  been 
signed  had  they  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  bill  establishing  a  drug  coordina- 
tor. That  bill  was  opposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  the  stated 
ground  that  it  introduced  an  unneces- 
sary layer  of  bureaucracy. 

Behind  that  stated  objection  was 
concern  that  there  would  be  a  poten- 
tial Incursion  by  a  drug  coordinator  on 
a  number  of  Federal  agencies,  which 


amounted,   simply  stated,   to   a   turf 
battle. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  were  ex- 
tended efforts  to  try  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  The  President  gra- 
ciously convened  a  meeting  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  crime  legislation  in  the 
White  House  on  January  7. 

At  that  meeting  the  idea  was  ex- 
plored of  amending  the  drug  coordina- 
tor bill  to  follow  the  model  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  who  has 
supervisory  authority  over  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including,  for  example, 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  certain 
data  collection. 

The  thought  was  that  sufficient  as- 
surances could  be  obtained  from  the 
congressional  leadership  so  that  the 
package  could  be  signed,  and  then  an 
amendment  could  be  offered  to  amend 
the  provisions  on  the  drug  coordina- 
tor. 

Following  the  meeting  on  January  7, 
there  were  extensive  discussions,  and 
while  a  compromise  was  agreeable  in 
many  quarters,  in  the  final  analysis 
the  Department  of  Justice  declined  to 
pursue  the  matter  further.  Thus  ulti- 
mately the  President  did  not  have  the 
option  of  loolcing  at  an  agreed-upon 
amendment  so  that  he  might  sign  the 
package  and  await  the  action  of  the 
98th  Congress  on  that  amendment. 

With  the  situation  in  its  current  pos- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  pursue  these 
matters  again;  the  matter  of  crime 
control  is  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance. It  requires  our  prompt  atten- 
tion and  I  know  that  the  Congress— 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—is prepared  to  give  it  that 
attention. 
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By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  52.  A  bill  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  while  armed  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ARMED  CAREER  CRIMINAL  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
Introduce  the  Armed  Career  Criminal 
Act  of  1983,  designated  by  prearrange- 
ment  as  S.  52,  which  would  for  the 
first  time  involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  war  on  street  crime.  This 
bill  provides,  in  essence,  that  when 
anyone  has  been  convicted  of  two  or 
more  armed  robberies  or  burglaries 
and  is  charged  with  a  subsequent  rob- 
bery or  burglary  with  a  firearm,  then 
that  person  is  subject  to  prosecution 
in  the  Federal  courts  with  a  mandato- 
ry IS-year  mlnlmimi. 

This  bill  created  some  controversy 
because  it  provides  that  there  be  con- 
currence by  the  local  prosecutor  with 
the  U.S.  attorney.  Questions  were 
raised  whether  this  could  conceivably 
involve  some  constitutional  issue.  Al- 
though   the    constitutional    question 


was  posed,  there  is  no  authority  sug- 
gesting that  there  Is  any  real  constitu- 
tional problem  or  a  derogation  of  the 
power  of  the  Executive  imder  article  2 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  an  area  where  crime  control  is 
conditionally  left  to  the  States  and 
legislation  is  fashioned  to  give  some 
control  or  authority  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  addition  to  what  it 
now  possesses,  it  hardly  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  any  serious  constitutional 
issue  when  the  new  authority  given  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  plena- 
ry or  full  but  requires  the  concurrence 
of  the  local  prosecutor.  It  is  a  realistic 
provision  to  have  the  acquiescence  of 
the  local  prosecutor.  This  is  a  point 
that  had  been  raised  by  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association  when 
the  ultimate  and  exclusive  determina- 
tion was  vested  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

The  reality  is  that  there  are  enough 
of  these  career  criminal  cases  to  go 
around.  While  there  might  be  some 
spectacularly  publicized  case  which 
might  conceivably  be  a  source  of  some 
competition,  that.  too.  is  not  realistic. 
And  I  say  this  with  some  substantial 
experience  as  a  district  attorney  in  a 
big  city,  having  been  so  in  Philadel- 
phia for  some  8  years.  These  cases  are 
not  a  matter  of  competition  between 
the  U.S.  attorney  or  the  local  prosecu- 
tor, because  there  are,  simply  stated, 
enough  to  go  around. 

The  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act  of 
1983  would  make  the  commission  of  an 
armed  robbery  or  armed  burglary  a 
Federal  offense  when  the  perpetrator 
has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
series  of  felony  robberies  or  burglaries. 
Specifically,  the  statute  provides  that 
a  person,  already  twice  convicted  of 
felony  robberies  or  burglaries,  may  be 
tried  in  Federal  court  if  that  person  is 
subsequently  charged  with  a  third  rob- 
bery or  burglary  committed  with  a 
firearm.  Upon  conviction,  the  repeat 
offender  must  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  at  least  15  years  without  probation 
or  early  parole.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assistance  in  bringing  these 
particularly  dangerous  criminals  to 
justice  will  be  a  great  help  to  law  en- 
forcement without  unduly  burdening 
Federal  resources. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced 
this  bill  in  essentially  the  same  form 
as  today.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  it  as 
part  of  a  larger  package  of  antlcrlme 
measures.  It  failed  to  become  law  for 
want  of  the  President's  signature.  It  is 
my  hope  that  with  prompt  action  we 
can  retake  the  ground  lost  in  our  fight 
against  crime  and  recapture  our  legis- 
lative momentum  on  these  vital  issues. 
The  tragic  experience  in  this  Nation 
has  been  that  the  State  court  systems 
have  not  handled  street  crime,  in  large 
measure  because  of  lengthy  delays, 
plea  bargaining,  and  inadequate  sen- 
tencing. My  experience  as  district  at- 


torney of  Philadelphia  and  the  experi- 
ence of  many  other  law  enforcement 
officials  in  this  country  has  been  that 
a  relatively  small  niunber  of  career 
criminals  commit  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  robberies  and  burglaries,  which 
are  among  the  most  vicious  forms  of 
street  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  relatively  brief  memoran- 
dum in  support  of  the  Armed  Career 
Criminal  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

VIOLENT  CRIME  HAS  REACHED  INTOLERABLE 
LEVELS 

Over  the  past  two  decades.  Americans 
have  suffered  a  grave  and  worsening  epi- 
demic of  violent  crime.  Prom  1966-80.  the 
number  of  major  offenses  per  year  in- 
creased more  than  twofold.  The  increasing 
number  of  offenses  could  not  be  explained 
by  population  growth.  The  crime  rate- 
major  crime  per  thousand  population— also 
increased  greatly  over  this  period.  The 
annual  increase  in  the  major  crime  rate  usu- 
ally exceeded  the  increase  in  the  inflation 
rate  and  many  years  exceeded  10  percent. 

Although  the  increases  in  the  major  crime 
rate  moderated  in  the  mid-1970's  in  the 
period  between  1978  and  1980  they  have 
risen  again  sharply.  The  rate  for  all  major 
crimes  was  up  10  percent  in  1980  compared 
to  1979  and  in  1979  rose  nearly  10  percent 
over  1978.  The  rate  of  violent  crime  in- 
creased even  more.  Burglary  is  now  so 
common  it  affects  approximately  one  house- 
hold in  every  14  each  year.  That  means,  on 
the  average,  one  burglary  for  every  street  in 
America. 

PERSONAL  INJURIES  AND  FINANCIAL  LOSSES  OF 
CRIME  VICTIMS  ARE  SUBSTANTIAL 

The  violent  crime  epidemic  causes  im- 
measurable physical  injury  to  innocent  indi- 
viduals. For  example,  one  out  of  three  rob- 
bery victims  sustains  injury.  Damage  and 
loss  to  property  aiuiually  amounts  to  more 
than  $8  billion.  Annual  losses  from  burglary 
alone  are  estimated  at  more  than  $3  billion. 
Of  all  the  money  and  personal  property 
taken  by  robbers  and  burglars,  more  than  75 
percent  is  never  recovered. 

COSTS  OP  CRIME  AGGRAVATE  INFLATION 

Financial  losses  arising  directly  from 
crimes  like  robbery  and  burglary  and  from 
private  expenditures  attempting  to  avoid 
and  insure  against  them  add  significantly  to 
increases  in  the  price  of  goods  and  services 
which  must  be  paid  by  consumers.  Thus,  the 
economic  losses  from  the  crime  epidemic 
fall  not  only  on  the  immediate  victims  but 
on  all  Americans. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  AND  DAMAGED 

The  epidemic  of  violent  crime  adversely 
affects  commerce.  Robberies  of  banks, 
stores,  homes,  and  travelers  directly  inter- 
fere with  intersUte  commerce  by  impeding 
the  free  flow  of  funds,  goods,  services,  and 
people.  Burglaries  increase  Insurance  rates, 
depreciate  real  esUte,  accelerate  the  decline 
of  neighborhoods,  and  otherwise  indirectly 
interfere  with  intersUte  commerce.  Both  of- 
fenses increase  the  cost  of  operating  busi- 
nesses. Many  stores  close  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  be  robbed  and  burglarized.  The 
damage  to  the  local  community  and  to  the 
local  economy  cannot  be  measured  but  is 
suljstantial.  Interstate  commerce  and  the 
national  economy  are  also  affected  adverse- 
ly. 


ROBBERIES  AND  BURGLARIES  ARE  THE  MOST 
DAMAGING  CRIMES  TO  SOCIETY 

Robberies  and  burglaries  occur  with  far 
greater  frequency  than  other  violent  felo- 
nies, affect  many  more  people,  and  cause 
the  greatest  losses.  A  person  is  40  times 
more  likely  to  be  a  victim  of  burglary  and  7 
times  more  likely  to  be  a  victim  of  robbery 
than  of  rape. 

Robberies  involve  physical  violence,  or  the 
threat  thereof,  being  deliberately  directed 
against  innocent  individuals.  Burglaries  in- 
volve invasion  of  their  homes  or  workplaces, 
violation  of  their  privacy,  and  loss  of  their 
most  personal  and  valued  possessions. 
Often— 30  percent  of  robberies— these  of- 
fenses result  in  physical  injuries;  usually— 
90  precent  for  robberies— they  result  in  sig- 
nificant financial  loss;  always  they  inflict 
psychological  injury.  Such  crimes  force 
people  to  live  not  in  freedom  but  in  fear. 

MOST  ROBBERIES  AND  BURGLARIES  ARE 
COMMITTED  BY  CAREER  CRIMINALS 

A  high  percentage  of  robberies  and  bur- 
glaries are  comitted  by  a  limited  number  of 
repeat  offenders.  Many  commit  scores  of  ef- 
fenses.  Some  studies  estimate  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  offenses  are  committed  by 
career  criminals.  Career  criminals  often 
have  no  lawful  employment;  their  fulltime 
occupation  is  crime  for  profit  and  many 
commit  crimes  on  a  daily  basis. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  studies 
showed  that  only  1.100  recidivists  were 
probably  responsible  for  most  of  the  100,000 
robberies  each  year.  Another  study  showed 
that  only  49  Imprisoned  robbbers  admitted 
committing  10,000  felonies  over  20  years.  A 
third  study  showed  that  only  6  percent  of 
those  bom  in  1945  who  committed  crimes 
were  responsible  for  80  percent  of  the  of- 
fenses of  their  age  group.  Various  studies 
also  indicate  that  for  every  time  a  career 
criminal  is  arrested  for  robbery  or  burglary, 
he  has  probably  committed  10  to  20  such 
crimes.  Career  criminals  commit  robberies 
and  burglaries  interchangeably. 

MANY  ARE  HEROIN  ADDICTS 

Many  career  robbers  and  burglars  are  ad- 
dicts. One  study  revealed  that  only  243 
heroin  addicts  committed  500,000  felonies 
over  11  years.  Moreover,  the  study  demon- 
strated that  the  frequency  of  their  offenses 
was  far  greater  when  they  were  actually  on 
the  drugs.  Many  committed  a  felony  nearly 
every  day. 

IntersUte  trafficking  in  heroin  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  is  primarily  a  Federal  en- 
forcement responsibility. 


MANY  USE  FIREARMS 

The  most  dangerous  robbers  and  burglars 
are  those  who  place  in  jeopardy  the  life  and 
limb  of  their  victims  by  the  use  of  firearms. 
Nearly  half  of  all  robberies  involve  guns. 

These  firearms  circulate  in  intersUte  com- 
merce. Most  of  these  deadly  weapons  were 
illegally  imported  into  or  illegally  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  United  SUtes.  Many  of 
these  firearms  are  cheap  handguns  known 
as  "Saturday  night  specials"  which  have  no 
lawful  use  and  are  carried  in  violation  of 
law.  The  intersUte  trafficking  in  handguns 
is  primarily  a  Federal  enforcement  responsi- 
bility. 

CRIMINAL  CONSPIRACIES  ARE  COMMON 

Career  robbers  and  burglars  often  com- 
bine into  criminal  groups  or  gangs.  Nearly 
half  of  all  robberies  involve  multiple  perpe- 
trators. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  CITIZENS 
REQl  IRk  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT 


epidemic  of  robberies  and  burglaries 

Federal  constitutional  rights  of 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a 

respo|isibUity  to  protect  the  people 

enemies,    insure    domestic 

guarantee  the  right  not  to  be 

life  or  property  except  by  due 

law,    and   safeguard    interstate 

Therefore,  the  Federal  Govern- 

should  assist  in   those  jurisdictions 

combat  the  violent  crime  epi- 

trieir  own. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT  IS  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ESTAB- 
LISHED NOTIONS  OF  FEDERALISM 

Career  robbers  and  burglars  who  use  fire- 
arms usually  acquired  them  through  inter- 
state commerce,  often  dispose  of  stolen 
goods  across  State  lines,  often  cross  State 
lines  to  commit  offenses,  are  frequently  ad- 
dicted to  heroin  which  moves  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  directly  disrupt  IntersUte 
commerce.  Therefore,  such  career  robbers 
and  burglars  are  properly  the  subject  of 
Federal  enforcement  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Where  the 
SUtes  have  not  been  able  to  remove  them 
from  society,  it  is  as  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  so  as  to  pros- 
ecute organized  criminals  and  drug  traffick- 
ers who  also  violate  State  statutes. 
Constitutionality  of  a  Federal  Career 

Criminal  Life  Sentence  Act 
This  memorandum  considers  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  Federal  sUtute  that  would 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  commit  a  third 
violation  of  State  robbery  or  burglary  sUt- 
utes  and  use  or  possess  a  firearm. 
I.  constitution 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  enumerated  powers. 
Powers  not  accorded  it  by  the  Constitution 
are  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 
U.S.  Const.  Amend.  X.  Authority  over  most 
criminal  conduct  has  l)een  exercised  by  the 
states  under  the  power  reserved  to  them  by 
the  Constitution  to  protect  public  health 
and  safety,  "the  police  power." 

Congress,  however,  has  broad  powers  to 
reach  criminal  activity  involving  intersUte 
commerce.  The  Federal  bank  robbery  stat- 
ute is  based  on  these  powers.  The  Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act 
is  another  example. 

The  leading  Supreme  Court  case  analyz- 
ing the  authority  of  Congress  to  invoke  the 
commerce  clause  as  authority  to  punish  ac- 
tivity that,  like  many  robberies  and  burgla- 
ries, is  intrastate  in  character,  is  Perez  v. 
United  States.  402  U.S.  146  (1971).  Perez  in- 
volved the  Federal  anti-loansharking  law.  18 
U.S.C.  $§891-896,  which  prohibits  "any  ex- 
tension of  credit  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
the  understanding  of  the  creditor  and  the 
debtor  at  the  time  it  is  made  that  delay  in 
making  repayment  .  .  .  could  result  in  the 
use  of  violence  or  other  criminal  means  to 
cause  harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or 
property    of    any    person."    The    Supreme 
Court  susUined  the  application  of  the  stat- 
ute to  a  loansharking  transaction  that  was 
purely  intrastate  in  character.  The  Court  in- 
dicated that  Congress  may  regulate  activi- 
ties: (1)  using  interstate  commerce,  (2)  in- 
volving the  instruments  of  interstate  com- 
merce, or  (3)  affecting  interstate  commerce. 
Where  the  activity  is  one  "affecting"  com- 
merce, the  question  is  whether  the  regulat- 
ed activity  falls  within  a  class  that  Congress 
could    legitimately    conclude    to    have    an 
effect  upon  interstate  commerce  and  Con- 
gress is  allowed  considerable  leeway  in  de- 
fining the  class  of  activities  that  it  is  regu- 
lating. If  that  question  is  answered  affirma- 
tively, the  inquiry  must  stop.  Whether  a 
particular  act  involved  in  prosecution  in- 
volves an  interstate  connection  is  irrelevant. 
The  constitutional  authority  for  a  federal 
statute  against  career  criminals  arises  from 
the  commerce  clause.  Compared  with  loan- 
sharking  analyzed  in  Peres,  repeated  com- 
mission of  robbery  and  burglary  offenses  in- 
volving firearms  is  a  class  of  activities  that 
Congress    could    reasonably    conclude    the 
"affect"  interstate  commerce  because: 


1.  Robberies  and  burglaries  of  stores  di- 
rectly interfere  with  intersUte  commerce  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  operating  businesses. 

2.  Robberies  and  burglaries  deter  travel. 

3.  Robberies  and  burglaries  funnel  stolen 
goods  Into  intersUte  fencing  operations. 

4.  They  are  often  inspired  by  addiction  to 
illegal  drugs  shipped  in  intersUte  or  foreign 
commerce,  purchased  in  violation  of  federal 
laws,  and  marketed  by  organized  crime  on 
an  international  scale. 

5.  Firearms  used  in  robberies  and  burgla- 
ries have  either  been  shipped  in  intersUte 
commerce  or  assembled  of  elemenU  shipped 
in  intersUte  commerce. 

II.  penalty 

A  proposal  that  would  use  prior  sUte  con- 
victions to  enhance  federal  sentencing  is 
also  constitutionally  permissible.  Such  a 
proposal  is  analogous  to  the  E>angerous  Spe- 
cial Drug  Offender  sentencing  sUtute.  21 
U.S.C.  J  849,  which  permite  enhanced  sen- 
tencing for  persons  found  to  have  been  pre- 
viously convicted  in  State  or  federal  courts 
for  two  or  more  drug  trafficking  offenses. 
This  statute  has  been  upheld  against  an  as- 
sertion that  it  violated  the  double  jeopardy 
clause.  United  States  v.  Stem,  297  F.  2d  531 
(2d  Clr.  1961).  cert,  denied  369  U.S.  853 
(1952). 

The  requirement  of  a  sentence  of  15  years 
to  life  imprisonment  without  parole  or  sus- 
pension also  Involves  no  constitutional  infir- 
mity. The  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
upheld  a  sUte  recidivist  sUtute  that  man- 
dated a  life  sentence  following  a  third 
felony,  despite  the  contention  that  Imposi- 
tion of  a  life  sentence  for  three  larceny  of- 
fenses involving  a  toUl  of  slightly  more 
than  $200  was  a  violation  of  the  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  clause  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  Rummel  v.  EsUlle,  445  U.S.  263 
(1980). 

Fact  Sheet 

1.  In  1980  there  were  more  than  500.000 
robberies  and  3  million  burglaries.  Robber- 
ies rose  more  than  30  percent  from  1978  to 
1980.  Bank  robberies  rose  50  percent  in  the 
same  period.  Street  robberies  also  rose 
nearly  50  percent.  Burglaries  rose  more 
than  20  percent  from  1978  to  1980.  Night- 
time residential  burglaries  rose  15  percent 
between  1979  and  1980.  Daytime  residential 
burglaries  increased  more  than  20  percent. 

2.  The  crime  rate  for  both  offenses  also  in- 
creased dramatically.  The  robbery  rate  In- 
creased 24  percent  from  1978  to  1980.  The 
burglary  rate  Increased  more  than  11  per- 
cent In  the  same  period. 

3.  Burglary  affecte  one  In  every  14  house- 
holds each  year.  Overall,  crime  touches  one 
In  every  three  households.  Annual  losses  for 
all  crime  exceed  $8  billion.  Burglary  alone  Is 
responsible  for  more  than  $3.3  billion  of  the 
losses.  Robberies  resulted  In  losses  exceed- 
ing $300  million  per  year  with  the  average 
loss  for  street  robberies  of  $400.  Of  all 
money  and  property  taken  in  robberies  and 
burglaries,  less  than  one-fourth  have  ever 
been  recovered. 

4.  An  American  is  40  times  more  likely  to 
be  a  victim  of  burglary  than  of  rape:  a 
person  Is  7  times  more  likely  to  be  a  victim 
of  robl)ery  than  of  rape.  There  are  more 
than  three  times  as  many  rapes  as  murders. 

5.  Half  of  all  robberies  involve  the  use  of 
firearms.  One-third  of  the  robberies  result 
In  physical  injury.  Nearly  half  the  robberies 
involve  multiple  perpetrators. 

6.  Eighty  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
burglary  had  a  prior  record  of  adult  arrests. 
Fifty-eight  percent  had  a  prior  burglary 
arrest.  Forty-seven  percent  had  prior  drug 
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arrests.  Forty-four  percent  were  on  parole, 
probation  or  ball  at  the  time  of  their  arrest. 

7.  A  typical  group  of  100  persons  convicted 
of  robbery  would  have  committed  490  armed 
robberies.  310  assualU.  720  burglaries.  70 
auto  thefts.  100  forgeries  and  3.400  drug 
sales  In  the  previous  year  of  street  time. 

8.  Forty-five  sUtes  have  habitual  criminal 
statutes  providing  Increased  terms  of  Impris- 
onment. Twenty-eight  of  the  sUtutes  pro- 
vide for  a  life  sentence.  Twenty-one  states 
supply  statistics  on  use  of  these  sUtutes,  re- 
porting a  toUl  of  nearly  2.000  prisoners 
serving  sentences  under  these  acts.  Of  this 
number,  fewer  than  100  were  serving  life 

S6  n  t.  6  Tl  CCS . 

9  Various  studies  show  that  forty-nine  im- 
prisoned robbers  committed  10.000  felonies 
and  that  243  heroin  addicts  committed  half 
a  million  felonies  and  that  a  typical  career 
criminal  commits  200  felonies  a  year— 160 
related  to  drugs  and  40  that  are  not.  New 
York  City.  1979:  539.000  felony  complainU. 
105,000  arresU.  16.000  indictments.  12.000 
convictions.  4.000  sentenced  to  prison. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  armed 
career  criminal  bill  be  printed  in  the 
T?.i**r*ORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  52 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Armed  Career 
Criminal  Act  of  1983".  ,„    „    .  ^ 

Sec   2.   Chapter   103   of   title   18.   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  section: 
"8  2118.  Armed  Career  Criminals 

(a)  Any  person  who  while  in  possession 
of  any  firearm  commits,  or  conspires  or  at- 
tempU  to  commit  robbery  or  burglary  in 
violation  of  the  felony  statutes  of  the  SUte 
in  which  such  offense  occurs  or  of  the 
United  States— 

"(1)  may  be  prosecuted  for  such  offense  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  If  such 
person  has  previously  been  twice  convicted 
of  robbery  or  burglary,  or  an  attempt  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  such  an  offense,  In 
violation  of  the  felony  statutes  of  any  State 
or  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(2)  shall,  if  found  guilty  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  upon  proof  of  the  requisite 
prior  convictions  to  the  court  at  or  before 
sentencing,  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
nor  more  than  life  and  may  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000. 

••(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law:  (1)  any  person  charged  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  admitted  to  ball  pend- 
ing trial  or  appeal  as  provided  In  section 
3148  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code:  (2)  the 
prior  convictions  of  any  person  charged 
hereunder  need  not  be  alleged  in  the  Indict- 
ment nor  shall  proof  thereof  be  required  at 
trial  to  esUblish  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  or  the  elements  of  the  offense:  (3)  any 
person  convicted  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  granted  probation  nor  shall  the  term 
of  Imprisonment  Imposed  under  paragraph 
(a),  or  any  portion  thereof,  be  suspended: 
and  (4)  any  person  convicted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  released  on  parole  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  full  term  of  Imprison- 
ment Imposed  under  paragraph  (a). 
'•(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 


"(1)  'United  SUtes'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  SUtes: 

"(2)  felony'  means  any  of  offense  punish- 
able by  a  term  of  Impriaomnent  exceeding 

one  year,  and  .  ,  _.v,  .„ 

"(3)  firearm"  has  the  meaning  set  forth  In 
section  921  of  title  IB.ATnlted  SUtes  Code. 

"(d)  Except  as  expressly  provided  herein, 
no  provUion  of  this  section  shall  operate  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  Federal,  SUte.  or 
local  law,  nor  shall  any  provision  be  con- 
strued to  Invalidate  any  other  provision  of 
Federal,  SUte,  or  local  law. 

••(e)  Ordinarily,  armed  robbery  and  armed 
burglary  cases  against  career  criminals 
should  be  prosecuted  In  sUte  court.  Howev- 
er In  some  circumstances  such  prosecutions 
by  sUte  authorities  may  face  undue  obsU- 
cles.  Therefore,  any  such  case  lodged  in  the 
office  of  the  local  prosecutor  may  be  re- 
ceived and  considered  for  federal  Indictment 
by  the  federal  prosecuting  authority,  but 
only  upon  request  or  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  local  prosecuting  authority.".  Any 
such  case  presented  by  a  federal  Investiga- 
tive agency  to  the  federal  prosecuting  au- 
thority, however,  may  be  received  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  federal  prosecuting  au- 
thority. Regardless  of  the  origin  of  the  case, 
the  decUlon  whether  to  seek  a  grand  jury 
Indictment  sha'l  be  in  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  federal  prosecuting  authority.". 

Sec   3.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
103    of   title    19,    United   SUtes    Code.    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 
"2118.  Armed  Career  Criminals." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
any  person  prosecuted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
be  tried  expeditiously  and  that  any  appeal 
arising  from  a  prosecution  under  this  Act  be 
treated  as  an  expedited  appeal. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  create  any  right 
enforceable  at  law  or  in  equity  in  any 
person,  nor  shall  the  court  have  jurisdiction 
to  determine  whether  or  not  any  of  the  pro- 
cedures or  standards  set  forth  in  Section 
2(e)  or  this  section  have  been  followed. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Heflih,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
BAUCtJS): 
S.  53.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  53— justice  assistance  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  reintroduce  a  bill,  which  has  a  re- 
served number  of  S.  53.  entitled  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983.  This 
bill  redesigns  and  reauthorizes  Federal 
criminal  justice  assistance  to  aid  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  efforts.  As 
recognized  by  the  Attorney  General's 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime,  and  well 
appreciated  by  those  serving  in  law  en- 
forcement and  by  the  American 
people,  crime  is  a  national  problem 
that  gravely  threatens  this  country's 
welfare. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  ju- 
risdiction over  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  held 
extensive  hearings  into  this  entire 
area  last  Congress.  I  look  forward  to 


worlung  with  my  colleagues  in  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  revived,  bipartisan 
effort  to  serve  the  Nation's  vital  inter- 
est in  a  renewed  and  reauthorized 
criminal  justice  assistance  effort. 

The  anticrlme  proposal  I  introduce 
today  fully  recognizes  the  predomi- 
nately State  and  local  nature  of  law 
enforcement  with  express  guarantees 
of  their  sovereignty  and  explicit  limi- 
tation on  the  Federal  authority  in- 
volved. In  addition,  the  bill  envisions 
only  a  minimum  of  administrative  and 
management  structure.  Indeed,  the 
bill  eliminates  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research  and  Statistics  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  their  place  I  call  for  a  streamlined 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  and  reau- 
thorization of  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  and  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics to  fulfill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's proper  role  in  assisting  local 
law  enforcement— that  of  financing  re- 
search, collecting  statistics,  and  fund- 
ing demonstration  projects  for  promis- 
ing, innovative  approaches  to  fighting 
crime.  In  addition,  in  light  of  the  inex- 
tricable limiUtions  and  conflicting  de- 
mands on  the  resources  of  local  and 
State    governments,    this    bill    estab- 
lishes a  small  fund  to  assist  local  com- 
munities to  implement  the  acknowl- 
edged programs  of  proven  effective- 
ness that  have  been  developed  over 
the  past  decade.  The  mechanism  for 
delivering  this  assistance  is  intended 
to     insure     local     commitment     and 
institutionalization  of  the  project  by 
gradually  increasing  the  contribution 
made  by  the  local  community  to  the 
program  and  decreasing  that  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  confident 
that  this  will  insure  maximimi  effec- 
tiveness for  the  limited  Federal  invest- 
ment. 

In  addition,  this  bill  creates  author- 
ity for  emergency  criminal  justice  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities  faced 
with  a  criminal  justice  disaster.  Such 
authority  is  sorely  needed.  Although 
none  of  us  wish  to  see  such  a  program 
invoked,  as  the  Attorney  General's 
task  force  recognized,  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  such  re- 
sources at  the  ready  so  as  not  to  lose 
precious  time  responding  in  compel- 
ling circumstances. 

This  bill  seeks  a  new  set  of  solutions 
to  the  bureaucratic  problems  that 
have  plagued  OJARS  and  were,  in 
large  part,  responsible  for  the  demise 
of  LEAA. 

In  seeking  to  realize  every  economy 
and  maximum  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  participation  in  its  proper  as- 
sistance role  I  have  been  able  to  for- 
mulate a  program  without  a  prohibi- 
tive price  tag.  Indeed,  the  authoriza- 
tion included  in  this  bill  is  only  $150 
million  a  year  for  efforts  Congress 
had  not  so  many  years  ago.  author- 
ized over  $1  billion  a  year  to  accom- 
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pllsh.  In  ord  t  to  achieve  this  economy 
I  have  struc  ured  a  program  that  does 
away  with  S<  ate  block  grants  and  their 
cumbersome  regulatory  framework.  In 
this  way.  dl  applicants,  including 
States,  will  I «  allowed  direct  access  to 
the  competit  Ive  application  process. 

Finally,  af i  er  careful  consideration,  I 
have  conclu  led  that  the  problems  of 
juvenile  de  inquency  are  best  con- 
fronted by  a  separate  and  coordinated 
office  of  juv  inile  Justice.  The  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act,  which  'vas  last  amended  in  1980 
and  reauthcrized  through  1984,  con- 
tinues to  pr  jvide  a  sound  framework 
for  such  aci  ivlties  and  should  be  re- 
tained. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
the  other  :osponsors.  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefun), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kewkedy).  a  id  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Itfr.  ]  lAUcus)  in  an  expedited 
consideratioi  i  of  this  measure  so  that 
we  may  act  I  ef  ore  the  current  authori- 
zations of  ttie  Federal  research  and 
statistics  pre  gram  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  Presid  >nt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  full  text  of  a  bill  be 
printed  in  tl:  e  Record. 

There  bel  ig  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordere<  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fi  lUows: 

S.  S3 

Be  it  enacU  t  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativi  s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C  ingress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  ci  ed  as  the  "Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1983". 
TITLE  I— AN  ENDMENTS  TO  OMNIBUS 

CRIME        CONTROL        AND        SAFE 

STREETS  /  CT  OP  1968 

DECL  IRATION  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  declaration  and  purpose  con- 
tained in  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3701 )  is  amen<  ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"DEC!  ARATION  AND  PURPOSE 

"The  CongTi  iss  finds  and  declares  that  the 
high  incidenc*  of  crime  in  the  United  States 
is  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  ils  citizens,  and  that  criminal 
justice  effort!  must  be  better  coordinated 
and  intensified,  and  made  more  effective 
and  equitable  it  all  levels. 

"Congress  farther  finds  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  t  >  encourage  basic  and  applied 
research,  to  i  :ather  and  disseminate  accu- 
rate and  con  iprehensive  justice  statistics, 
and  to  evalua  «  methods  of  preventing  and 
reducing  crim<  i. 

"Congress  urther  finds  that  although 
crime  is  esse  itially  a  local  problem  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, the  financial  and  technical  re- 
sources of  thii  Federal  Government  should 
be  made  aval  able  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  inno  rative  and  effective  National. 
SUte.  and  loc  U  efforts. 

"Congress  I  urther  finds  that  the  future 
welfare  of  thi  Nation  and  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens  dei  lend  on  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  pf  viable  and  effective  justice 
systems  whic  i  require  systematic  and  sus- 


tained action  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments;  and  continuing  efforts  at  all 
levels  to  streamline  programs  and  upgrade 
the  functioning  of  agencies  responsible  for 
planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  ef- 
forts to  improve  justice  systems. 

"It  is.  therefore,  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  aid  in  strengthening  and  im- 
proving Justice  systems  by  providing  assist- 
ance with  maximum  certainty  and  effective- 
ness and  minimum  delay  and  waste.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  authorize  funds  and 
technical  assistance  (1)  to  be  used  to 
strengthen  justice  systems:  (2)  to  develop 
and  fund  new  methods  and  programs  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  justice  systems: 
(3)  to  support  the  development  of  National. 
State,  and  local  priorities  and  programs  to 
meet  the  problems  confronting  justice  sys- 
tems; (4)  to  reduce  court  congestion  and 
trial  delay;  (5)  to  support  community  and 
neighborhood  anti-crime  efforts:  (6)  to  im- 
prove and  modernize  correctional  systems 
and  encourage  rehabilitation;  (7)  to  encour- 
age the  undertaking  of  promising,  innova- 
tive projects  and  programs  to  combat  crime: 
(8)  to  encourage  research  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  justice  systems  and  new 
methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduction 
of  crime  and  the  detection,  apprehension, 
and  rehabilitation  of  criminals;  (9)  to  en- 
courage the  collection  and  analysis  of  statis- 
tical information  concerning  justice  systems 
and  the  development  and  operation  of  jus- 
tice information  systems;  (10)  to  develop 
and  implement  programs  assisting  victims, 
jurors,  and  witnesses:  and  (11)  to  support 
law  enforcement-related  personnel  develop- 
ment and  training  efforts. 

"It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  assistance  made  available 
under  this  title  not  be  utilized  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  financial  support 
for  justice  activities  below  the  level  of  such 
support  prior  to  the  availability  of  such  as- 
sistance.". 

OmCE  OP  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3711-3713)  is  amended  in  the 
heading  to  such  part  by  striking  out  "Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance". 

(b)  Section  101  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ESTABUSHHENT  OP  OPPICE  OP  JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  gener- 
al authority  of  the  Attorney  CJeneral  an 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  part  as  the  Office'). 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  may  appoint 
Deputy  Directors  to  assist  in  the  direction 
of  the  Office.  The  Director  shall  have  final 
authority  over  all  grants,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, and  contracts  awarded  by  the  Office. 
The  Director  shall  have  primary  authority 
over  administrative  functions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  Director  shall  not  engage  in  any 
employment  other  than  that  of  serving  as 
Director,  nor  shall  the  Director  hold  any 
office  in.  or  in  any  capacity  for.  any  organi- 
zation, agency,  or  institution  with  which  the 
Office  makes  any  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment under  this  title.". 


(c)  Section  102  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3712)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "States  and  units  of  local 
government"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"applicants",  and 

(B)  striking  out  "D"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "D  and  E". 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  recognize  national  priorities  for  pro- 
grams and  award  and  allocate  funds  and 
technical  assistance  consistent  with  parts  D 
and  E;". 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"office",  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "H" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "G". 

(6)  in  the  heading  for  such  section  by 
striking  out  "administrator"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "director". 

(d)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3711-3713)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  103. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  JUSTICE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  202  of  part  B  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3722)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  have  had  ex- 
perience in  justice  research.  The  Director 
may  appoint  Deputy  Directors  to  assist  in 
the  direction  of  the  Institute.  The  Director 
shall  have  final  authority  over  all  grants, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Institute.  The  Director  shall 
have  primary  authority  over  administrative 
functions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Director 
shall  not  engage  In  any  employment  other 
than  that  of  serving  as  Director:  nor  shall 
the  Director  hold  any  office  in.  or  act  in  any 
capacity  for  any  organization,  agency,  or  in- 
stitution with  which  the  Institute  makes 
any  contract  or  other  arrangement  under 
this  title.". 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  by  striking  out  ". 
Including  programs  authorized  by  section 
103  of  this  title". 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (9). 

(C)  in  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  out  "as 
national  priority  grants  under  part  E  and 
discretionary  grants  under  part  F;  and",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  parts  D  and 
E;". 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10)  and 
(11)  as  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  respectively; 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  as  redesignated  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 
courage replication,  coordination,  and  shar- 
ing among  State  and  local  justice  agencies 
and  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions regarding  successful  programs  or 
projects  and  useful  information  resulting 
from  multiyear  and  short-term  research  and 
development  activities  authorized  under 
this  part.",  and 


(3)  in  subsection  (dM5)  by  striking  out  "H 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "G". 

(b)  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3724)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 204. 

BUREAU  OP  JUSTICE  STATISTICS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  301  of  part  C  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3731)  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  adding 
after  "and  to  support  the  development  of 
the  following:  "both".  .    ,    ,  .w 

(b)  Section  302  of  part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3732)  U  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  Inserting  before 
"Bureau"  the  word  "the",  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  experienced 
in  statistical  and  information  programs.  The 
Director  may  appoint  Deputy  Directors  to 
assist  in  the  direction  of  the  Bureau.  The 
Director  shall  have  final  authority  over  all 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  Bureau.  The  Director 
shall  have  primary  authority  over  adminis- 
trative functions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Director  shall  not  engage  in  any  employ- 
ment other  than  that  of  serving  as  Director; 
nor  shall  the  Director  hold  any  office  in.  or 
in  any  capacity  for.  and  organization, 
agency,  or  institution  with  which  the 
Bureau  makes  any  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement under  this  title.",  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (O— 
•(13)  provide  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  and  uniU  of  local  govern- 
ment relating  to  collection,  analysis,  or  dis- 
semination of  justice  statistics  and  develop- 
ment of  justice  Information  systems  which 
produce  sUtlstical  and  operational  daU;". 

(B)  in  paragraph  (16)  by  amending  such 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(16)  insure  conformance  with  security 
and  privacy  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
section  716  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
guidelines  for  sUtUtics,  privacy  and  securi- 
ty, and  information  policy;". 

(C)  in  paragraph  (17)  by  striking  out  "H" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "G"  and  redes- 
ignating paragraph  (17)  of  such  subsection 
as  paragraph  (16). 

"PEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec  402.  (a)  Financial  awards  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  for  a  period  of  up  to  four 
years.  The  Federal  share  of  project  or  pro- 
gram costs  for  grants  of  specified  duration 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following 
formula: 

"(1)  Four  year  grants— not  to  exceed  90 
per  centum  in  the  first  year.  75  per  centum 
In  the  second  year.  50  per  centum  In  the 
third  year,  and  25  per  centum  in  the  fourth 
year. 

"(2)  Three  year  grants— not  to  exceed  75 
per  centum  in  the  first  year.  50  per  centum 
in  the  second  year,  and  25  per  centum  in  the 
third  year. 

"(3)  Two  year  grants— not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  in  the  first  year  and  25  per  centum 
In  the  second  year. 

"(4)  One  year  grant— not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum. 

"USES 


"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  providing  assistance  to  Implement 


programs  and  projects  that  address  critical 
problems  of  violent  and  serious  offenses  and 
which  programs  are  certified  by  the  Direc- 
tor as  having  proven  a  success  on  the  basis 
of  objective,  empirical,  or  statistical  infor- 
mation or  evaluation  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sUtance.  In  making  grants  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  consider  geographic  dis- 
tribution In  order  to  benefit  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  no  State  shall  receive  more 
than  five  percent  of  the  total  dollar  amount 
of  grants  awarded  under  this  part  annuaUy. 
The  Director  shall  give  priority  to  programs 
and  projects  that— 

"(1)  identify  and  process  within  Justice 
systems  persons  with  a  history  of  serious 
criminal  conduct; 

"(2)  provide  programs  that  address  the 
problems  of  serious  and  violent  offenses 
committed  by  Juveniles; 
"(3)  combat  arson; 

"(4)  disrupt  illicit  commerce  in  stolen 
goods  and  property; 

"(5)  effectively  investigate  and  bring  to 
trial  white-collar  crime,  organized  crime, 
public  corruption  crimes  and  fraud  against 
the  Government;  .  ,.,.    ^     .. 

"(6)  provide  community  and  neighborhood 
programs  that  enable  citizens  and  police  to 
undertake  initiatives  to  prevent  and  control 
neighborhood  crime;  ,.»_.,, 

"(7)  provide  programs  to  speed  the  trial  of 
criminal  cases,  reform  sentencing  practices 
and  procedures.  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  jury  system,  and  Improve  the  processing 
of  cases  involving  the  mentally  incompetent 
and  pleas  of  mental  Incapacity; 

"(8)  provide  training,  management,  and 
technical  assistance  to  justice  personnel; 

"(9)  coordinate  the  activities  of  compo- 
nents of  the  criminal  justice  system; 

"(10)  develop  and  implement  programs 
which  provide  assistance  (other  than  com- 
pensation) to  jurors,  witnesses,  and  victims 
of  crime; 

"(11)  provide  programs  which  address  of- 
fenses committed  against  the  elderly; 

"(12)  provide  programs  which  identify  and 
meet  the  needs  of  drug-dependent  offend- 
ers; 

"(13)  provide  alternatives  to  pretrial  de- 
tention, jail,  and  prison  for  persons  who 
pose  no  danger  to  the  community; 

"(14)  provide  programs  which  alleviate 
prison  and  jail  overcrowding;  and 

"(15)  provide  programs  that  address  criti- 
cal problems  of  crime,  such  as  drug  traffick- 
ing, and  have  been  certified  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office,  after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  as  having  proven 
successful,  based  on  available  objective,  em- 
pirical or  sUtlstical  data,  information,  or 
evaluation. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance  shall  annually  establish  funding 
priorities  and  selection  criteria  for  assist- 
ance after  first  providing  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  public  comment.  In  esUblish- 
ing  such  priorities  and  criteria,  the  Director 
shall  specify  the  amount  of  assisUnce  avail- 
able for  each  national  priority  initiative  se- 
lected for  replication  using  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  part  unless  an  application  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Director  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance.  Awards  shall  be  given 
to  those  applicanU  that  most  clearly  satisfy 
the  funding  priorities  and  selection  criteria 
as  established  by  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. 


"(b)  Applications  must  include  a  commit- 
ment and  evidence  of  ability  to  fulfill  the 
applicant's  share  of  project  or  program 
costs  over  the  term  of  the  grant  by  cash 
match  and  evidence  a  commitment  to  con- 
tinuing the  project  or  program  beyond  the 
term  of  the  grant. 

"(c)  At  least  30  per  centum  of  the  funds 
reserved  and  set  aside  for  this  part  shall  be 
allocated  to  private  nonprofit  organizations 
and  neighborhood  and  community-based 
groups  for  the  purposes  specified  In  this 
part.". 

NATIONAL  PRIORiry  GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3701  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  part 
E. 

DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Sections  601.  602.  and  603  of 
part  F  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3761-3763)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  additional  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  SUtes,  units  of  local  government, 
combinations  of  such  unite,  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  purposes  of— 

"(1)  undertaking  educational  and  training 
programs  for  criminal  justice  personnel; 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  local  unite  of  govemmente; 

"(3)  undertaking  projecte  which  are  na- 
tional or  multl-SUte  in  scope,  which  address 
the  purposes  specified  In  section  401,  and 
which  have  not  received  sufficient  funds 
under  part  D:  and 

"(4)  providing  financial  assistance  for 
demonstration  programs  which,  in  view  of 
previous  research  or  experience,  are  likely 
to  be  a  success  in  more  than  one  jurisdiction 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  funded  with  moneys 
from  other  sources. 

"PERCENTAGE  OP  APPROPRIATION  POH 
DISCRETIONARY  GRANT  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  502.  Of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  part  D  and  this  part  In  any  fiscal 

year—  _,       . 

"(1)  10  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  and 
set  aside  for  this  part  in  a  special  discretion- 
ary fund  for  us  by  the  Office  In  making 
grante  to  carry  out  the  purposes  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  501: 

"(2)  10  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  and 
set  aside  for  this  part  in  a  special  discretion- 
ary fund  for  use  by  the  Office  In  making 
grante  to  carry  out  the  purpose  specified  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  501. 
The  Director  shall  ensure  that  recipiente  of 
grante  to  carry  out  the  purposes  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  501  in- 
cluded private  nonprofit  organizations. 
Grante  under  this  part  may  be  made  for 
amounte  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  coste 
of  the  programs  or  projecte  contained  in  the 
approved  application.  The  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  shall  review  the  types  of  pro- 
grams described  in  section  501  of  part  E  of 
this  title  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  pro- 
grams of  proven  success,  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance  in  such  matters. 


"PROCEDURE  POR  ESTABLISHING  FUNDING  AND 
SELECTION  CRITERIA 

"Sec  503.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  shall  annually  esUblish 
funding  priorities  and  selection  criteria  for 
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for  public  comment.". 

Section  604  of  part  P  of  title  I  of  the 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 

(42  U.S.C.  3764)  is  amended  by 

•Administration"  each  place  it 
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605  of  part  F  of  title  I  of  the 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
(42  U.S.C.  3765)  is  amended— 
striking  out  "Administration"  each 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'ustice  Assistance, 
sti  iking  out  the  third  sentence,  and 
striking  out  "each  type  of  section 
jurisdiction"  and  inserting  in 
State  their  needs.  In  making 
this  part,  the  Director  shall 
geographic  distribution  in  order  to 
Sections  of  the  country.". 

n  606  of  part  P  of  title  I  of  the 
<  :rime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
(42  U.S.C.  3766)  is  amended— 
striking  out  "Administration"  each 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
,  ustice  Assistance",  and 
tl  e  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
ai  d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "502". 
t  eading  for  part  P  of  title  I  of  the 
( ;rime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
(42  U.S.C.  3761-3766)  is  amend- 
out  "Part  P"  and  inserting  in 
Part  E ". 

of  title  1.  as  so  redesignated,  is 

redesignating  sections  604.  605. 

sections  504.  505.  and  506  respec- 
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Part  G  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
701-3775)  is  amended— 
st -iking  out  sections  701.  702.  and 
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705  by  striking  out  "Admin- 
lach  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
hereof  "Office",  and 
re  iesignating  sections  704  and  705 
601  and  602.  respectively. 
1  eading  for  part  G  of  title  I  of  the 
( ;rime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
(42  U.S.C.  3771-3775)  is  amend- 
out  "Part  G"  and  inserting  in 
"Part  P ". 


AlfilNISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

)  Part  H  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 

Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 

.C.  3781  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 

section  801  and  inserting  in  lieu 

following: 


US.< 


"ESTABLISH  MENT  OF  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  BOARD 


(a)  There  is  established  a  Jus- 
Board  (hereafter  referred  to 
■).  The  Board  shall  consist  of— 
voting  members  who  shall  be 
)y  the  President:  and 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice 
the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
justice,   the    Director    of    the 
Fustice  Statistics,  and  the  Admin- 
;he  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Prevention,  who  shall  be  non- 
fficio  members:  and 
lonvoting.  coordinating  members 
1  (ational  Advisory  Committee  for 
J  Listice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 


Mei  ibers 


shall  represent  the  public 

shall  be  knowledgeable  and  ex- 

the  Justice  systems:  such  as  law 

personnel,  prosecutors,  public 

attorneys,  judges,  court  admin- 


istrators, probation  and  correctional  person- 
nel, researchers  and  scholars,  representa- 
tives of  public  and  private  nonprofit  and 
voluntary  organizations,  including  those 
which  offer  programs  of  assistance  to  vic- 
tims of  crime,  representatives  of  neighbor- 
hood and  community-based  groups  and  rep- 
resentatives of  local  and  State  governments. 
Five  members  shall  be  experienced  in  the 
types  of  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance:  five  mem- 
bers shall  be  experienced  in  the  types  of 
programs  and  services  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice:  and  five  members 
shall  be  experienced  in  the  types  of  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics. 

■(c)(1)  Voting  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  for  3-year  terms,  except  that 
in  order  to  provide  for  continuity  in  its  oper- 
ations and  to  establish  staggered  groups  of 
vacancies,  five  members  of  the  initial  Board 
shall  be  appointed  for  4-year  terms,  five 
members  of  the  initial  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  3-year  terms,  and  five  members 
of  the  initial  Board  shall  be  appointed  for  2- 
year  terms. 

"(2)  The  initial  appointment  of  members 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982.  Vacancies  among  Board 
members  shall  be  filled  within  ninety  days 
of  the  vacancy.  Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  sched- 
uled expiration  of  a  term  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment,  but 
shall  serve  consecutively  no  more  than  two 
terms  or  six  years,  whichever  is  less.  Mem- 
bers once  appointed,  may  not  be  removed 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  their  term  except 
for  cause. 

■(d)  The  Board  shall  elect  from  among  its 
voting  members  a  Chair  and  Vice  Chair. 
The  Board  shall  select  from  among  its 
voting  members  two  representatives  to  serve 
as  nonvoting  coordinating  members  on  the 
National  Advisory  Conunittee  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

■•(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
quarterly.  Notice  of  all  Board  meetings  shall 
be  published.  Eight  voting  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

••(f)  The  Board  shall— 

"(l)  recommend  funding  priorities  and  se- 
lection criteria  to  be  used  in  determining 
the  award  and  allocation  of  funds  through 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Justice,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics: 

■■(2)  recommend  such  policies  and  pro- 
gram priorities  as  it  deems  advisable: 

■■(3)  review  and  evaluate  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Justice,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  and  make  such  recommen- 
dations as  it  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate: 

'•(4)  in  the  event  of  vacancies,  recommend 
to  the  President  at  least  three  candidates 
for  the  positions  of  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  and  Director  of  the 
Board  of  Justice  Statistics: 

■(5)  review  and  evaluate  Federal  policies 
and  priorities  in  justice  assistance,  research, 
and  statistics:  and 

"(6)  coordinate  its  activities  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  and  the 
Coordinating  Council  on  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

•■(g)  Beginning  January  1.  1984.  the  Board 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 


dent and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
April  1  of  each  year  and  may  submit  such 
interim  reports  as  it  considers  advisable  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress.  Each 
annual  report  shall  describe  the  activities  of 
the  Board  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  shall  contain  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Board  considers  neces- 
sary or  appropriate. 

"(h)  The  head  of  each  Federal  Agency 
shall  make  available  to  the  Board  such  in- 
formation and  other  assistance  as  it  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  responsibilities.  The 
Board  shall  not  have  any  authority  to  pro- 
cure any  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  any  personnel  under  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

•'(i)(l)  Members  of  the  Board  shall,  while 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Board,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  rate  specified  for  grade  OS- 18  of 
the  General  Schedule  in  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  Including  traveltime. 

'•(2)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  reimbursement  for  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
while  serving  away  from  their  place  of  resi- 
dence or  regular  place  of  business,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  expenses  are  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently.". 

(b)  Section  802  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3782)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "The 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research,  and 
Statistics,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "The  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Adminstration"  and  "Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"  each  place 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(B)  by  inserting  ■the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,"  after 
••Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,". 

(C)  by  striking  out  'parts  D.  E,  and  P'^ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'parts  D  and 
E". 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(E)  by  timending  the  third  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  conducting  evaluations 
described  in  this  subsection,  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  with  the  assistance  and 
expertise  of  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, shall,  when  practical,  compare  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  conducted  by  simi- 
lar applicants  and  different  applicants", 
and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "administration"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office". 

(c)  Section  803  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3783)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Justice  Assistance". 

(2)  by  inserting  'the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, "  after 
"Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,"  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  'Ad- 
ministration," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Office, ". 

(d)  Section  804  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 


Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3784)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Office  of  Justice  Assistance".       ,    ,  ^^ 

(e)  Section  805  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3785)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out   'Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  SUtistics.  the  Law 
Enforcement    Assistance    AdministratKjn. 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance,". 

(2)  by  inserting    'the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice     and     Delinquency      Prevention, 
before  "or  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
each  place  it  appears.  

(3)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 803  804.  or  815(c)(2)(G)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  702.  793,  or 
712(c)(2)(G)".  and  _ 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention"  before  "or  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics  ".  ,  „    ,  ,i.,„  t 

(f)  Sections  806  and  807  of  part  P  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3786-3787)  are 
each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out "".  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  ". 

(g)  Sections  810  and  811  of  part  H  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3788-3789)  are 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics. "  each 
place  it  appears. 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(h)  Section  812  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance.  Research,  and  Statistics,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administrator,'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention.".  _    _  .    ,    ,  ^. 

(i)  Section  813  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789b)  is  amended  m 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  SUtistics"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(j)  Section  814  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789C)  Is  amended- 

(1)  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics. "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance' , 

and  ,.  .  .  ..  »j 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  Ad- 
ministration"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Office". 


(k)  Section  915  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789d)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  SUtistics"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention",  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  or 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  or  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 

(1)  Section  816  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789e)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 

■Sec  816.  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  shall  each 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  their  activities  under  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(m)  Section  817  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789f )  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice.  Re- 
search, and  Statistics  '  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  SUtistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance", 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 815(c)"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  712(c)',  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   "Office  of  Justice  Assistance  . 

and  „        1. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Director".  .    ,    ,  .w 

(n)  Section  818  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789g)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
Research,  and  SUtistics "  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance ". 

(0)  Section  819  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789h)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  SUtistics. "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
slsUnce  Administration "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Office  of  Justice  Assistance  . 

(p)  Section  820(a)  of  part  H  of  title  I  of 
the    Omnibus    Crime    Control    and    Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789i(a  )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administration 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office". 

(q)  Section  823  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  37891)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administration"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Office".  ,    ,.,    ^    ,  ,v.„ 

(r)  Section  826  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  37890)  U  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "council"  each  place  it 
appears. 


(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Administration  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Office".  ,    ,^^ 

(s)  The  heading  for  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  State  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Part  H"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Part  G". 

(t)  Part  G,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  801.  802. 
803.  804.  805.  806.  807.  810.  811.  812.  813.  814, 
815  816.  817.  818.  819.  820.  821.  822.  823.  824. 
825  826.  and  827  as  sections  701,  702.  703. 
704  705.  706.  707.  708.  709.  710,  711,  712.  713. 
714,  715.  716.  717.  718.  719.  720.  721,  722.  723. 
724.  and  725  respectively. 

(u)  Part  G.  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-3789c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  808  and 

809. 

(V)  Part  G.  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streete  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-3789C)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 


■  REPAYMENT 

"Sec.  726.  (a)  If  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  part  is  used  by  the 
recipient  of  such  assistance  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, then  such  recipient  shall  promptly 
repay  to  the  United  SUtes  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  such  assistance. 

•"(b)  The  Director  shall  bring  a  civil  action 
in  an  appropriate  United  SUtes  district 
court  to  recover  any  amount  required  to  be 
repaid  under  subsection  (a).". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  U.  (a)  Section  901  of  part  I  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets   Act   of    1968   (42   U5.C.    3791)   is 
amended  by  striking  out   "Administration 
each  place  it  appears  and  Insertmg  m  lieu 

thereof  "Office  ".  _  ,    ,  .,»,„  ,  „f 

(b)  Section  901(aK4)  of  part  I  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791(aK4))  is 

amended—  ,       __ 

(1)  by  inserting  "renovation,  repairs,  re- 
modeling."  after  "acquisition,"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out "",  but  does  not  include 
renovation,  repairs,  or  remodeling". 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  I  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791)  is  amended  by 
striking  out   -Part  I"  and  Inserting  m  lieu 

thereof  "Part  H".  ,    -.,    t    r 

(d)  Part  H.  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  i  oi 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  901  as 
section  801. 

FUNDING 

Sec  12  (a)  Section  1001  of  part  J  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3793)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  1001.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  functi<)ns  of 
the  Office  of  Justice  AssisUnce.  parts  D  and 
E  of  thU  title.  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Na- 
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"Sec.  712.  Services  of  experts  and  consult- 
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Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 


(5)  the  need  to  avoid  unnecessary  Federal 

i.n/4  ln»ain»ntinn  in  matters  Dri- 


tlon,  the  National  Institute  of  JusUce.  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  SUtistics.  and  the  Office 
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Uonal 
each  of  the 
1987. 

"(c)  Ther 
ated   to 
Bureau  of 
each  of  the 
1987. 

"(d)  Then 
ated  for 
1986.  and 
sary  to  carr ' 
this  tiUe.". 

(b)  Part  J 
Control  and 
U.S.C. 
out  sections 
lieu  thereof 


Institute  of  Justice  25.000.000  for 
iscal  years  1984.  1985. 1986.  and 


is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 

out   the   functions   of   the 

Jfustice  SUtlstics  $25,000,000  for 

iscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and 
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are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985. 
such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
out  the  purposes  of  part  K  of 


of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 

Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 

379343793b)  is  amended  by  striking 

1002  and  1003  and  inserting  in 

:he  following  new  section: 


paoi  iiBrrioN  oh  use  of  funds 


Notwithstanding   any   other 
law.    no    funds   appropriated 


under  this  s  action  for  parts  D  and  F  of  this 
title  may  le  expended  for  programs  or 
projects  inv<  Iving  the  resolution  of  civil  dis- 
putes or  ma; '  be  transferred  or  reprogramed 
for  carrying  out  any  activity  which  is  not 
authorized  u  nder  such  parts.". 

(c)  The  he  iding  for  part  J  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Cilme  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3793-3793b)  is  amend- 
ed by  strikir  g  out  "Part  J"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  I". 

(d)  Part  I.  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibis  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  i.f  1968  (42  U.S.C  3793-3793b)  is 
amended  bylredesignating  sections  1001  and 
1002  as  sections  901  and  902.  respectively. 

[LUMINAL  PENALTIES 

(a 


Section  1101  of  part  K  of  title 
Oninibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
of    1968    (42    U.S.C.    3795)    is 
striking  out  "Law  Enforcement 
^^ministration"  and  inserting  in 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 
1103  of  part  K  of  title  I  of  the 
Control  and  Safe  Streets 
U.S.C.  3795-3795b)  is  amend- 
out  "Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
and  inserting  in  lieu 
Of  lice  of  Justice  Assistance", 
heading  for  part  K  of  title  I  of  the 
Control  and  Safe  Streets 
U.S.C.  3795-3795b)  is  amend- 
out  "Part  K"  and  inserting  in 
Part  H". 

as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 

Crime    Control    and    Safe 

1968  (42  US.C.  3795-3795b)  is 

redesignating   sections    1101. 

:  03  as  sections  1001.  1002,  and 


Sec.  13 
I  of  the 
Streets   Act 
amended  by 
Assistance 
lieu  thereof 

(b)  Section 
Omnibus 
Act  of  1968 
ed  by  strikirfe 
ance  Admin^tration 
thereof " 

(c)  The 
Omnibus 
Act  of  1968 
ed  by  strikirjg 
lieu  thereof 

(d)  Part  H. 
the    Omnib^ 
Streets  Act 
amended   b] 
1102,  and  1 
1003.  respectively. 


Clime 

(12' 


Cjime 

(12' 


(f 


PUBUC  SAl  ETT  OFTICERS'  DEATH  BENEFITS 


(if 

S  reets 


(42 


Sec.  14.  (a 
I  of  title  I 
and  Safe 
3797-37970 
"Administration 
inserting  in 

(b)The 
Omnibus 
Act  of  1968 
ed  by  strikit^ 
lieu  thereof 

(c)  Park  K 
the    Omnib^ 
Streets  Act 
amended    b] 
1202,  1203 
1103,  and 

Sec.  15.  (a 
I  of  the 
Streets  Act 
amended— 
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Sections  1201  and  1204  of  part 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act   of    1968   (42   U.S.C. 
are  amended  by  striking  out 
each  place  it  appears  and 
1  leu  thereof  "Office", 
he  iding  for  part  L  of  title  I  of  the 
Cifme  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
U.S.C.  3797-3797C)  is  amend- 
out  "Part  L"  and  inserting  in 
PartK". 

as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 

Crime    Control    and    Safe 

1968  (42  U.S.C.  3797-3797C)  Is 

redesignating    sections    1201. 

1204  as  sections  1101,  1102. 

respectively. 

Section  1301  of  part  M  of  title 

Oninibus  CMme  Control  and  Safe 

of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3799(a))  is 


(f 
3     : 
and 


(1)  by  adding  "(1)"  after  "(a)". 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  instructions  issued  under  this 
title  which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  shall  continue  in  effect  according  to 
their  terms  until  modified,  terminated,  su- 
perseded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Attorney  General,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
with  respect  to  their  functions  under  this 
title  or  by  operation  of  law.", 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (J),  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  sub- 
section (j). 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  M  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3799)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Part  M"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Part  L". 

(c)  Part  L.  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3799)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  1301  as 
section  1201. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.  16.  The  table  of  contents  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3701-3799)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  part 
A  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  A— Office  of  Justice  Assistance" 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 103, 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  part  D  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  406.  State  office.". 

and 

(4)  by  amending  the  items  relating  to 
parts  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  L.  and  M,  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Part  E— Discretionary  Grants 

"Sec.  501.  Purpose. 

"Sec.  502.  Percentage  of  appropriation  for 
discretionary  grant  program. 

"Sec.  503.  Procedure  for  establishing  discre- 
tionary programs. 

"Sec.  504.  Application  requirements. 

"Sec.  505.  Criteria  for  award. 

"Part  P— Training  and  Manpower 
Development 

"Sec.  601.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
training  of  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  personnel. 

"Sec.  602.  Criminal  justice  education  pro- 
gram. 
"Part  O— Administrative  Provisions 

"Sec.  701.  Establishment  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance Board. 

"Sec.  702.  Consultation:  establishment  of 
rules  and  regulations. 

"Sec.  703.  Notice  and  hearing  on  denial  or 
termination  of  grant. 

"Sec.  704.  Finality  of  determinations. 

"Sec.  705.  Appellate  court  review. 

"Sec.  706.  Delegation  of  functions. 

"Sec.  707.  Subpena  power;  authority  to  hold 
hearings. 

"Sec.  708.  Employment  of  hearing  officers. 

"Sec.  709.  Authority  to  use  available  serv- 
ices. 

"Sec.  710.  Consultation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials. 

"Sec.  711.  Reimbursement  authority. 


•Sec. 
"Sec. 

"Sec. 

"Sec. 

"Sec 

•Sec. 

"Sec. 
"Sec. 

"Sec. 
"Sec. 
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712.  Services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants; advisory  committees. 

713.  Prohibition  of  Federal  control 
over  State  and  local  criminal 
Justice  agencies. 

714.  Report  to  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

715.  Recordkeeping  requirement. 

716.  Confidentiality  of  information. 
717.  Authority  to  accept  voluntary 

services. 

718.  Administration  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs. 

719.  Prohibition  on  land  acquisition. 
730.  Prohibition  on  use  of  CIA  serv- 
ices. 

721.  Indian  UabUity  waiver. 

722.  District  of  Columbia  matching 
fund  act. 

723.  Limitation  on  civil  Justice  mat- 
ters. 

724.  Reimbursement  for  unused  equip- 
ment. 

725.  Staff  support;  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities. 

726.  Repayment. 

727.  F>rison  industry  enhancement. 
"Part  H— Definitions 

801.  Definitions. 

"Part  I— Funding 

901.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

902.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds. 
"Part  J— Criminal  Penalties 

"Sec.  1001.  Misuse  of  Federal  assistance. 
"Sec.  1002.  Falsification  or  concealment  of 

facts. 
"Sec.  1003.  Conspiracy  to  commit  offense 
against  United  States. 
"Part  K— Public  Safety  Officers'  Death 
Benefits 
"Sec.  1101.  Payments. 
"Sec.  1102.  Limitations. 
"Sec.  1103.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  1104.  Administrative  provisions. 
"Part  I— Transition— Effective  Date- 
Repealer 
"Sec  1201.  Continuation  of  rules,  authori- 
ties, and  proceedings.". 

REFERENCES  IN  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  reference  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  or  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  in  any  law  other 
than  this  Act  and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1958.  applicable 
to  activities,  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
that  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Any  reference  to  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics,  or  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, Research,  and  Statistics,  in  any  law 
other  than  this  Act  and  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  appli- 
cable to  activities,  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  that  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Justice  of  Assistance,  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics, the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  or 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency 
Prevention  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice,  or  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
Delinquency  Prevention,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  or  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the 
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Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nUe  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector, Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Re- 
search, and  Statistics.".  .    ^  <,»  » 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Admintetrator  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Director,  Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  . 

(c)  Section  1761  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended-(l)  in  subsection  (c)  by 
striking  out  "seven  pilot  projects  designated 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "20  projects  designat«d 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance". ,       ,   V        .. 

•(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  creat- 
ing exemptions  to  Federal  restrictions  on 
markeUbility  of  prison  made  goods  shall 
not  apply  unless— 

"(1)  represenUtives  of  local  union  central 
bodies  or  similar  labor  union  organizations 
have  been  consulted  prior  to  the  initiation 
of  any  project  qualifying  of  any  exemption 
created  by  this  section;  and 

"(2)  such  paid  inmate  employment  will 
not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers,  or  be  applied  in  skills,  crafts,  or 
trades  in  which  there  is  a  surplus  of  avail- 
able gainful  labor  in  the  locality,  or  impair 
existing  contracte  for  services.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  19.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  this  title  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Title  II— Emergency  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance 
application 
Sec.  1.  (a)  In  the  event  that  a  crime  prob- 
lem of  serious  and  epidemic  proportions 
exists  throughout  a  SUte  or  a  part  of  a 
SUte,  a  SUte  (on  behalf  of  Itself  or  another 
appropriate     unit    of     government)     may 
submit  an  application  under  this  section  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  assistance. 

(b)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  SUte  to  the 
Attorney  General,  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
rules  Issued  by  the  Attorney  (jeneral.  The 
Attorney  General  shall,  after  consulUtion 
with  appropriate  members  of  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  community,  approve  or  dis- 
approve such  application  not  later  than  ten 
days  after  receiving  such  application. 

(c)  Federal  law  enforcement  assistance 
may  be  provided  if  such  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  adequate  response  to  a 
crime  problem  described  in  subsection  (a). 
In  determining  whether  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
sider— .    ^        . 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crime 
problem  throughout  a  SUte  or  in  any  part 
of  a  SUte, 

(2)  the  emergency  or  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  the  problem. 

(3)  the  availability  of  SUte  and  local 
criminal  justice  resources  to  resolve  the 
problem, 

(4)  the  cost  associated  with  the  increased 
Federal  presence. 


(5)  the  need  to  avoid  unnecessary  Federal 
involvement  and  intervention  in  matters  pri- 
marily of  SUte  and  local  concern,  and 

(6)  any  aasistance  which  the  SUte  or 
other  appropriate  unit  of  government  has 
received,  or  could  receive,  under  any  provi- 
sion of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1969. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement  aa- 
sistance" means  funds,  equipment,  training, 
intelligence  information,  and  personnel, 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement 
community"  means  the  heads  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  or  agencies: 

(A)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(B)  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admlnlatra- 

(C)  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  

(D)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 

(E)  the  Customs  Service, 

(F)  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Service 

(G)  the  United  SUtes  Marshals  Service, 
(H)  the  National  Park  Service, 
(I)  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service. 
(J)  the  Secret  Service. 
( K )  the  Coast  Guard. 
(L)  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 

Firearms,  and  . 

(M)  other  Federal  agencies  with  specific 
sUtutory  authority  to  investigate  violations 
of  Federal  criminal  laws,  and 

(3)  the  term  "SUte"  means  any  SUte  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 


LIMITATION  ON  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  authorizes 
the  use  of  Federal  law  enforcement  person- 
nel to  investigate  violations  of  criminal  law 
other  than  violations  with  respect  to  which 
investigation  is  authorized  by  other  provi- 
sions of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  community  to  ex- 
ercise any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  any  police  force  or  other  criminal  jus- 
tice agency  ol  an  applicant  for  Federal  Uw 
enforcement  assistance. 

(c)  No  funds  provided  under  this  title  may 
be  used  to  supplant  SUte  or  local  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  for 
such  purposes. 

(d)  Nothing  in  thU  title  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  any  authority  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

PROHIBITION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  in  any  SUte  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex.  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be  subject- 
ed to  discrimination  under,  or  be  denied  em- 
ployment in  connection  with  any  activity 
for  which  Federal  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance is  provided  under  this  title. 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  and  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  712(c)  of  part  G  of  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  109  of 
this  Act)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a),  except  that  the  terms 
"thU  section"  and  "paragraph  (1)",  as  such 
terms  appear  in  such  paragraphs,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  a  reference  to  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 


tion, the  National  Institute  of  JuaUce.  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  SUtlstics.  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  in.  such  paragraphs 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

CONnDERTIAUTY  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  5.  Section  715  of  part  G  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  109  of  this  Act)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  information  furnished  under  this  title. 

(2)  criminal  history  information  collected, 
stored,  or  disseminated  with  the  support  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  title,  and 

(3)  criminal  intelligence  systems  operating 
with  the  support  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  provided  under  this  title, 
except  that  the  terms  "this  title"  and  "this 
section",  as  such  terms  appear  in  such  sec- 
tion 715,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
this  tiUe  and  this  section,  respectively,  of 
this  Act,  and  a  reference  to  the  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  SUtlstics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  in  such  section  715 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

PROHIBITION  OF  LAMB  ACQUISITIOM 

Sec.  6.  No  funds  provided  under  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  land  acquisition. 

REPAYMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  Federal  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  title  U  used  by 
the  recipient  of  such  assistance  in  violation 
of  section  204  or  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  provided,  then 
such  recipient  shall  promptly  repay  to  the 
Attorney  General  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  such  assistance. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  United  SUtes 
district  court  to  recover  any.  amount  re- 
quired to  be  repaid  under  subsection  (a). 

RECORDKEEPING  REQUIREMENT 

Sec  8.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance  provided  under  this 
title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe  to  faciliUte  an  effec- 
tive audit.  J    w    ^ 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documenU,  and 
records  of  recipients  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  provided  under  this  title 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  ComptroUer  General,  are  related 
to  the  receipt  or  use  of  such  assistance. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  9.  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year, 
the  Attorney  General  shaU  submit  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing Federal  law  enforcement  assistance 
provided  under  this  title  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

LIMITATION  ON  CIVIL  JUSTICE  MATTERS 

Sec  10  Federal  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  title  may  not  be 
used  with  respect  to  civU  justice  matters 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  civil  justice 
matters  bear  directly  and  substantially  upon 
criminal  justice  matters  or  are  inextricably 
Intertwined  with  criminal  justice  matters. 

ISSUANCE  OF  RULES 

Sec.  11.  The  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sulUtion with  appropriate  members  of  the 
law  enforcement  community  and  with  SUte 
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and  local  of  ficials.  shall  Issue  rules  to  carry 
out  this  titk . 
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:  SPECTER  (for  himself 
Mr.  Heihz): 

bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
of  the  United  States  Bank- 
to  the  Committee  on 


— BAKKRUPTCY  REFORM 

TER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 


desk  a  bankruptcy  reform 
by  prearrangement  as 


to  introduce,  together 

colleague  from  Pennsylvania 

),  legislation  in  response  to 

1983.  decision  of  the  U.S. 

;ourt  in  Northern  Pipeline 

Co.    against   Marathon 

.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme 

that  the  delegation  of  ju- 

granted    the    bankruptcy 

ihe  Banluiiptcy  Reform  Act 

unconstitutional  because 

impem^issably  removed  most,  if  not 

essential  attributes  of  the 

from  the  article  III  dis- 

and  has  vested  those  at- 

a  nonarticle  III  adjunct." 

in   recognition   of  the 

by  the  sudden  invalida- 

bankruptcy  courts,  ruled 

decision  woiild  only  be  applied 

to  avoid  imposing  "sub- 

iiijustice  and  hardship  upon 

liti^uits  who  relied  upon  the 

Jurisdiction  in  the  bank- 

coi^ts." 

Coiirt  stayed  its  Judgment  until 

1982,  and  stated:  "This  lim- 

vill  afford  Congress  an  op- 

to   reconstitute   the   bank- 

coilrts  or  to  adopt  other  valid 

I  ^Judication  without  impair- 

administration  of  the 

laws." 

Cfangress  ftdled  to  act  by  Oc- 

he  Court,  at  the  Govem- 

extended  the  stay  to 

one  more  opportunity 


interim 


re*  [uest, 
Conixess 


sttiy 


expired  on  December  24 

Ct>urt  refused  to  enter  an  ad- 

.  As  a  result,  piiictitioners 

alike  report  delay  and  un- 

have    become    bywords    in 

the    Nation's    banlu-uptcy 

uncertainty    and   delay 

y    threaten    thousands    of 

chapter  11  business  reorgani- 


stiy. 


Tiis 


zations.  where  financing  may  now 
become  unavailable  to  those  compa- 
nies struggling  to  survive  by  utilizing 
chapter  11.  As  a  result,  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  thousands  of  Jobs  may  be  lost. 

Congress  is  the  only  body  which  can 
solve  this  crisis,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  act  expeditiously  and  reso- 
lutely to  restructure  our  bankruptcy 
courts. 

The  bill  I  am  today  introducing 
poses  a  practical  and  expedient  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  articulated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  retain  the  specialized  bankrupt- 
cy forum  created  by  Congress  in  1978. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  29  article  III  Judges,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  12  Federal  circuits, 
to  determine  those  bankruptcy-related 
matters  that  require  the  exercise  of 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  provides  that  the  bulk 
of  bankruptcy  matters  continue  to  be 
resolved  by  special  Federal  bankruptcy 
Judges. 

The  Judicial  Conference  reports 
that  less  than  5  percent  of  the  case- 
load handled  by  the  227  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  since  1979  have  involved 
resolution  of  State  and  Federal  issues 
ancillary  to  bankruptcy.  Approximate- 
ly two  full-time  Judges  per  circuit 
should,  in  the  view  of  experts  I  con- 
sulted, be  sufficient  to  determine 
these  complex  bankruptcy-related 
matters. 

For  example,  if  a  company  which 
files  for  bankruptcy  is  involved  in  liti- 
gation over  other  issues — contracts, 
products  liability,  security  claims— the 
matter  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
article  III  Judges.  All  other  routine 
matters  would  go  to  a  banlcruptcy 
judge.  If  other  claims  arose  in  the 
course  of  a  proceeding,  the  case  would 
be  referred  to  an  article  III  judge  who 
could  then  utilize  the  bankruptcy 
Judge  as  a  special  master  on  the  bank- 
ruptcy issues. 

This  proposal  to  appoint  only  29  new 
article  III  judges  to  hear  bankruptcy- 
related  matters  corrects  the  constitu- 
tional infirmity  identified  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  the  least  disruption 
of  current  court  organization. 

We  cannot  allow  the  crisis  in  the 
bankruptcy  courts  to  continue  by  our 
inaction.  Each  day  that  we  do  so,  we 
neglect  our  constitutionally  mandated 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.  54 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Bankruptcy  Court 
Reform  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  5  the 
following  new  chapter 


"CHAPTER  e— BANKRUPTCY  COURTS 
"9  151.  Creation  and  O>mpo«ition  of  Banknipiey 

C^HirU 

"(a)  There  shall  be  in  each  judicial  circuit 
a  bankruptcy  court  which  shall  be  a  court  of 
record  known  as  the  United  States  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  for  the  circuit. 

"(b)  Each  bankruptcy  court  shall  consist 
of- 

"(1)  two  'Senior  Bankruptcy  Judges'  for 
the  circuit  in  regular  active  service  and  such 
additional  Judges  as  designated  and  assigned 
to  a  circuit  In  accordance  with  section 
lS2(b)  of  this  title:  and 

(2)    one   or   more    'District    Bankruptcy 
Judges'  for  each  Judicial  district  in  the  cir- 
cuit in  regular  active  service. 
"i  152.  Appointment  of  Bankruptcy  Judges 

"(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
two  Senior  Bankruptcy  Judges  for  each  fed- 
eral circuit. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
five  Senior  Bankruptcy  Judges  who  shall  be 
available  for  services  in  any  circuit  upon  as- 
signment by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  or  more  bankruptcy  judges  for  the  sev- 
eral judicial  districts  in  numbers  not  to 
exceed  ths  following: 

"Districts 

Alabama:  Judges 

Northern 4 

Middle 2 

Southern ..— 2 

Alaska 1 

Arizona ~ 4 

Arkansas: 

Eastern 1 

Western 1 

California: 

Northern . . 7 

Eastern „... ...... 4 

Central 12 

Southern .... ........ . —  3 

Colorado — .... . 4 

Connecticut .... 2 

Delaware 1 

District  of  Columbia — . — 1 

Florida: 

Northern 1 

Middle 2 

Southern  ..,...................«..«.»■.—••••—...  3 

Georgia: 

Northern 4 

Middle 2 

Southern ..... — ... .. — .... 1 

Hawaii 1 

Idaho 1 

Illinois: 

Northern 8 

Central 2 

Southern .. 1 

Indiana: 

Northern 2 

Southern 4 

Iowa: 

Northern 1 

Southern .... 1 

Kansas 3 

Kentucky: 

Eastern 1 

Western 2 

Louisiana: 

Eastern 2 

Middle 1 

Western 2 

Maine 2 


Maryland 

MassachusetU. 
Michigan: 

Eastern 

Western 

MinnesoU 

Mississippi: 

Northern....™ 

Southern 

Missouri: 

Eastern 

Western 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 
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In  each  instance,  the  President  shaU  give 
due  consideration  to  the  reconunended 
nominee  or  nominees  of  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  the  Circuit  within  which  an  appoint- 
ment is  made. 
"§  153.  Tenure  of  Bankruptcy  Judge* 

"(a)  Each  Senior  Bankruptcy  Judge  shall 
hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

"(b)  Each  District  Bankruptcy  Judge  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  14  years,  but  may 
continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office 
until  hU  successor  takes  office,  unless  such 
office  has  been  eliminated. 

"(c)  Removal  of  a  District  Bankruptcy 
Judge  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  ap- 


mental  dlaabUlty.  Removal  ahaU  be  by  the 
judicial  councU  of  the  circuit  or  drcuiU  In 
which  the  District  Bankruptcy  Judge  ■ei^ef- 
but  removal  may  not  occur  unless  a  majori- 
ty of  all  the  judges  of  such  circuit  councU  or 
councils  concur  in  the  order  of  removal. 
Before  any  order  of  removal  may  be  en- 
tered a  full  specification  of  the  charges 
shau'be  furnished  to  the  District  Bankrupt- 
cy Judge,  and  he  shall  be  accorded  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  the  charges.  Any 
Siuse  for  removal  of  any  District  Bankrupt- 
cy Judge  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  shaU  be  reported  by 
him  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  or  clr- 
culU  In  which  he  serves,  and  a  copy  of  the 
report  shaU  at  the  same  time  be  transmitted 
to  the  circuit  council  or  councils  and  to  the 
District  Bankruptcy  Judge. 
"9  154.  Residence  of  Bankruptcy  Jodgcs 

"(a)  Each  Senior  Bankruptcy  Judge  shall 
reside  in  the  circuit  in  which  he  serves. 

"(b)  Each  District  Bankruptcy  Judge  shaU 
reside  In  the  district  or  one  of  the  districts 
for  which  he  U  appointed,  or  within  20  mUes 
of  his  official  station. 

"(c)  If  the  public  interest  and  the  nature 
of  the  business  of  a  Bankruptcy  Court  re- 
quire that  a  District  Bankruptcy  Judge 
should  maintain  his  abode  at  or  near  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  district  the  judicial  coun- 
cU of  the  circuit  may  so  declare  and  may 
make  an  appropriate  order.  If  the  Bank- 
ruptcy judges  of  such  a  district  are  unable 
to  agree  as  to  which  of  them  shaU  maintain 
his  abode  at  or  near  the  place  or  within  the 
area  specified  in  such  an  order  the  Ju«uclal 
council  of  the  circuit  may  decide  which  of 
them  shall  do  so. 
"9  155.  Sataric*  of  Bankruptcy  Judges 

"(a)  Each  Senior  Bankruptcy  Judge  who 
ShaU  receive  a  salary  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$69  500.  subject  to  adjustment  under  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  \Wl  i2 
UJ5C  351-361)  and  section  461  of  this  title. 
"(b)  Each  District  Bankruptcy  Judge  shaJU 
receive  a  salary  at  an  annual  rate  of  $50,000. 
subject  to  adjustment  under  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C. 
351-361),  and  section  461  of  this  title. 
"9  156.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court 

"(a)  Each  bankruptcy  court  may  establish 
by  local  rule  the  designated  places  of  hold- 
ing court  and  the  schedules  of  court  ses- 

"(b)  The  bankruptcy  court  at  each  desig- 
nated place  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  contin- 
uous session  on  all  business  days  through- 
out the  year.  ^  ,j  „,  .„„ 

"(c)  Bankruptcy  court  may  he  held  at  any 
place  within  the  circuit  served.  In  any  case, 
on  order  of  the  bankruptcy  court,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties,  on  such  noUce  as 
the  bankruptcy  court  orders. 
■'9157.  Chief  judges 

"The  Senior  Bankruptcy  Judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit who  is  senior  In  commission  shall  act  u 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  for  the  Circuit.". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  83  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  1292  the  following  new  section: 
"9  1293.  Bankruptoy  appeals 

"The  courts  of  appeals  shaU  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  appeals  from  a  final  judgment, 
order,  or  decree  of  a  United  SUtes  bank- 
ruptcy courts.".  _  „    . 

Sec  4  Title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  89  the 
following  new  chapter 


(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  bankruptcy  courU  shall 
have  original  and  exclusive  jurtadlcUon  of 
aU  cases  under  title  11. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  Act  of  Congress 
that  confers  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  a 
court  or  courts  other  than  the  bankruptcy 
courts,  the  bankruptcy  courts.  In  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  section  2  of  this  chap- 
ter shaU  have  original  but  not  exclusive  ju- 
risdicUon  of  aU  civU  proceedings  arising 
under  title  11  or  arising  in  or  related  to 
cases  under  title  11. 

•"(c)  Subaection  (b)  of  this  section  does  not 
prevent  a  bankruptcy  court,  in  the  Interest 
of  justice,  from  abstairiing  from  hearing  a 
particular  proceeding  arising  under  title  11 
or  arising  In  or  related  to  a  case  under  title 
11.  Such  abstention,  or  a  decision  not  to  ab- 
stain, is  not  reviewable  by  appeal  or  other- 
wise. 

"(d)  The  bankruptcy  court  in  which  a  case 
under  title  11  is  pending  shaU  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  aU  of  the  property,  wher- 
ever located,  of  the  debtor,  as  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case. 
"9  1472.  Assumption  of  Jurisdiction 

"(a)  Proceedings,  arising  under  title  11  in 
which  there  exists,  at  the  time  of  f  Ulng.  an 
ancillary  pending  matter  related  to  the  title 
11  proceeding  or  in  which  the  petitioner 
reasonably  anticipates  the  commencement 
of  an  ancUlary  proceeding  related  to  the 
title  11  proceeding.  shaU  be  asdgned  to  the 
appropriate  Senior  Bankruptcy  Judge  who 
ShaU  assume  Jurisdiction  of  the  Utle  11  pro- 
ceeding and  any  related  proceedings,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  Section  1471  of  this 

title.  ^     ^,.,    ,,  . 

"(b)  Proceedings,  arising  under  title  11  m 
which  no  ancUlary  proceeding  related  U)  the 
title  11  proceeding  Is  pending  or  is  reason- 
ably anticipated  by  the  peUtioner.  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  appropriate  District  Bank- 
ruptcy Judge  who  shall  assume  Jurisdiction 
of  the  proceeding,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Section  1471  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  ancillary  proceeding  re- 
lated to  a  title  11  proceeding  pending  before 
a  District  Bankruptcy  Judge  Is  brought 
before  the  bankruptcy  court,  the  title  11 
proceeding  shall  be  transferred  to  the  ap- 
propriate Senior  Bankruptcy  Judge  who  shall 
assume  Jurisdiction  of  the  Utle  11  proceed- 
ing and  related  ancUlary  proceeding, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  1471 

of  this  title.  ,„  . 

"If  the  parties  to  such  ancUlary  proceed- 
ing consent  to  the  entry  of  judgment  by  the 
District  Bankruptcy  Judge  or  the  judgment 
U  entered  upon  default,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  55  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Proce- 
dure, the  title  11  proceeding  and  related  wi- 
cUiary  proceedings  shall  be  remanded  to  the 
District  Bankruptcy  Judge.  A  party  shaU  be 
deemed  to  consent  to  entry  of  Judgment  by 
the  District  Bankruptcy  Judge  unless  he 
provides  notice  that  a  proposed  rather  than 
final  Judgment  should  be  entered.  Such 
notice  shall  be  presented  In  the  first  plead- 
ing or  motion  made  by  the  party  In  the  pro- 
ceeding A  party  who  has  not  so  notified  the 
District  Bankruptcy  Judge  may  not  later 
attach  the  judgment  on  the  grounds  that  it 
should  have  been  entered  by  a  Senior  Bank- 
ruptcy Judge.  .  . 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  for  any  title  11  proceeding, 
transferred  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion from  a  District  Bankruptcy  Judge  to  a 
Senior  Bankruptcy  Judge,  the  Senior  Judge 
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receiving  su(  h  proceeding  may  request  that 
the  District  Bankruptcy  Judge  submit  find- 
ings, concluiions.  and  a  proposed  Judgment 
to  the  Senior  Banliruptcy  Judge.  The  Senior 
Banlcruptcy  Judge  may  hold  a  hearing,  may 
receive  sucri  evidence  as  appropriate,  and 
may  accept,  reject,  or  modify,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  f ii  dings,  conclusions,  or  proposed 
judgment.  / 1  the  conclusion  of  the  review, 
the  Senior  I  ankruptcy  Judge  shaU  enter  an 
appropriate  iudgment. 

"(e)  The  udicial  councils  of  the  various 
Federal  Judi  ;ial  circuits  shall,  in  accordance 
with  powers  conferred  under  section  332(d) 
of  title  28  01  the  United  SUtes  Code,  under 
the  supervis  Ion  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Unite  1  SUtes,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  tliK  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUt(  s  Courts,  take  necessary  action 
to  insure  th  it  appropriate  rules  for  the  im- 
plementatioi  i  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  iidopted  by  the  bankruptcy 
courts.". 

Sbc.  5.  Tl  le  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUti  s  shall  promulgate  rules  to  pro- 
vide for  the  brderly  disposition  of  bankrupt- 
cy matters  bending  the  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Sec  ions  404,  405(b).  40S(c),  and  409 
of  the  Act  of  November  6,  1978  (Public  Law 
95-598:  92  S|&t.  2683),  are  repealed. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Gold- 
WA'  ER)  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pack- 
woi  )D,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Sti  rtMS,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Hol- 
Liiffs,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Riecle. 
'Ex.ov.  and  Mr.  Heflin): 
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DEREGULATIOIf  ACT  OF  1983 

.  Mr.  President, 
I  ntroduce  today,  the  Broad- 
Act  of  1983,  provides 
of  the  radio  broadcast 
also  establishes  a  renewal 
for  both  radio  and  televi- 
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t  elecommunications    legisla- 
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ind    in    government    that 

and    other    competitive 

services  should  be  de- 

This  belief  has  been  the 

which  we  moved  numerous 

last  Congress,  making  sub- 

ai^endments  to  the  Communi- 

of  1934.  Removal  of  unnec- 

Government  regulations  allows 

forces  to  operate  more 

efficiently. 

hat  end,  S.  270,  the  Radio 

Act  of  1981,  was  intro- 


duced on  January  27.  1981.  by  Senator 
Jack  Schmitt  of  New  Mexico,  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  601,  the  Television  Licens- 
ing and  Renewal  Act  of  1981,  on 
March  3,  1981.  Nineteen  Senators 
Joined  as  cosponsors  of  S.  270,  and  15 
Senators  Joined  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
601. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions held  2  days  of  hearings  on  S.  270 
on  February  26  and  27.  1981.  and  took 
testimony  from  18  witnesses,  both  pro 
and  con.  Additionally,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  March  23  and  30. 
1981.  on  S.  601,  and  took  testimony 
from  18  witnesses.  Generally,  the  testi- 
mony was  extremely  supportive  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know.  S.  270 
and  S.  601  were  incorporated  into  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  package  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
summer  of  1981.  Senator  Packwood 
was  particularly  instrumental  in  work- 
ing for  their  inclusion  in  the  budget, 
and  helping  win  their  successful  pas- 
sage on  the  Senate  floor. 

After  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  communica- 
tions issues— which  included  S.  270 
and  S.  601— the  following  broadcast 
measures  were  included  in  the  budget 
bill  (Public  Law  97-35): 

First.  A  7-year  license  term  for  radio 
stations; 

Second.  A  5-year  license  term  for  tel- 
evision stations; 

Third.  Permission  for  the  FCC  to 
use  a  lottery  system  to  grant  initial  li- 
censes; and 

Fourth.  No  license  fees. 

On  this  last  point.  Senator  Pack- 
wood  insisted  during  the  conference 
that  the  fee  schedule  was  absolutely 
linked  to  deregulation,  and  there 
would  be  fees  approved  without  the 
deregulation  package  intact.  I  con- 
curred wholeheartedly. 

President  Reagan  signed  these  provi- 
sions into  law  on  August  13,  1981.  For 
the  first  time  in  47  years,  the  broad- 
casting industry  was  given  regulatory 
relief. 

Shortly  thereafter,  S.  1629  was  in- 
troduced on  September  16,  1981  by 
Senator  Cannon,  with  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Pac^cwood,  Hollings,  and 
Schmitt  as  cosponsors. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  was  a  re- 
statement of  the  radio  deregulation 
provisions  in  Senator  Schmitt's  bill,  S. 
270.  and  the  television  renewal  provi- 
sions in  my  bill.  S.  601.  In  addition, 
there  are  established  a  congressional 
policy  that  new  and  additional  services 
are  desirable  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

S.  1629  was  successfully  reported  by 
the  Conunerce  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 10.  1981  by  a  vote  of  17  to  0.  Then, 
on  March  31,  1982,  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  voice  vote.  Mr.  President, 
that  bill  never  got  a  negative  vote  in 
the  Senate  in  the  97th  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, other  than  the  provision 


contained  in  the  1981  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation, the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  act  on  S.  1629  or  any  other 
broadcast  legislation  diu-ing  the  last 
Congress. 

The  effort  to  deregulate  broadcast- 
ing must  continue,  which  is  why  I  am 
reintroducing  this  bill  today.  S.  55  is 
virtually  identical  to  S.  1629. 

The  FCC  has  taken  significant  steps 
to  deregulate  radio.  However,  those 
steps  do  not  go  as  far  as  this  bill,  nor  is 
there  any  certainty  to  the  FCC's 
action  inasmuch  as  that  decision  re- 
mains on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  District  of  Colimibia.  It 
is  clear  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
insure  timely  and  orderly  deregulation 
is  through  statutory  action. 

Since  1934.  the  number  of  radio 
broadcast  stations  has  increased  more 
than  fifteenfold  from  583  to  over 
9.000.  There  is  a  plethora  of  radio 
service  available  to  almost  all  of  the 
American  public  today.  In  most  major 
cities,  there  is  extensive  competition 
among  radio  stations.  For  example, 
the  FCC's  1981  figtires  show  that  17 
markets  have  30  or  more  stations;  46 
markets  have  20  stations  or  more;  and 
137  markets  have  at  least  10  radio  sta- 
tions. Moreover,  radio  stations  must 
compete  with  other  news,  information, 
and  entertaiimient  sources,  including 
television,  pay  TV,  cable,  films, 
records,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
The  FCC's  study  further  showed  that 
there  is  sufficient  competition,  even  in 
rural  and  semirural  areas. 

As  for  the  substantive  regulations 
which  are  to  be  eliminated  by  S.  55, 
the  FCC's  data  clearly  shows  that 
radio  broadcasters  are  substantially 
exceeding  basic  informational  pro- 
graming guidelines;  they  are  airing 
fewer  commercials  per  hour  than  the 
guidelines;  there  is  a  sufficient  array 
of  formats  to  satisfy  most  listeners: 
submission  of  program  logs  is  unneces- 
sary; and  ascertainment  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  community  will  be 
done  anyway. 

The  renewal  procedure  in  the  bill  fo- 
cuses upon  the  licensee's  record  of  per- 
formance rather  than  promises  from  a 
challenger.  By  barring  competing  ap- 
plications, the  expensive,  time-con- 
suming, and  arbitrary  comparative 
hearings  can  be  eliminated.  This  com- 
parative procedure  was  adopted  origi- 
nally to  provide  a  "competitive  spur" 
to  broadcasters.  The  theory  was  that 
broadcaster  would  be  encouraged  to 
maximize  their  programing  efforts  if 
their  licenses  could  be  challenged  at 
renewal. 

While  there  have  been  few  success- 
ful challenges  to  broadcasters'  li- 
censes, the  uncertainty  created  by  this 
threat  has  made  it  more  difficult  for 
diligent  broadcasters  to  serve  their 
communities.  F\irthermore,  the  real 
competitive  spur  to  the  broadcaster  no 
longer  comes  from  potential  challeng- 
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inir  oomnarative  hearings  as  a  result  of  Sbc.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Lmer?pr?S  from  Mother  appli-  the  Federal   Communications  Commission  -schedule  of  Charges: 

cant  to  do  ^S'will°^iJaStShr^s^  '%^ncourage  the  development  of  com-  ^J|S,r"'co1S[''^stations_new.     "^ 

competition  that  will  guarantee  the  es  p^jjij^g  ^nd  diverse  sources  of  broadcast             modifications,  renewals 860 

sential  program  quality.  programing  and  the  introduction  of  new  and  operational  fixed  microwave  sU- 

This  bill  also  establishes  a  scneouie  additional  services  to  consumers:  and  tions-new    modifications,    re- 

of  fees  designed  to  collect,  by  service,  (j)  review  all  rules,  regulations,  and  poll-             newals *> 

total    amounts    of   money    which    are  cies    directly    or    indirectly    applicable    to  Aviation  (ground  8Utions)-new. 

equal  to  or  less  than  the  budget  esti-  broadcast  licensees  and  eliminate  those  that             modifications,  renewals 30 

mate  for  each  service.  Services  for  this  are  not  necessary,  or  those  which  lunit  com-  ^^^  (mobile  radio>-new.  modl- 

Durpose  are  defined  as  Mass  Media,  petition.                                                                   fications.  renewals 30 

Common  Carrier,  Equipment  Approv-  radio  broadcast  deregulation  Equipment  approval  services: 

al    and  Private  Radio.  The  fee  sched-  Sec.  3.  Part  I  of  title  III  of  the  Communi-          Type  certification: 

ule  reflects  the  committee's  effort  to  cations  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  Inserting  Receivers   (except   TV   receiv- 

r^rf pefSfnable   relationship  ^^  at^  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec-  ^^^^l^'^^^;^^-^       ^ 

iLTosn^rrgU^LrT^he^^vtsir^      ^'°"-      -RADIO  BROADCAST  DERBC^TION  ^"-•^-: - 

limit  total  collections  by  the  FCC  in       -Sec.  332.  Subject  to  "^^  °ther  appli«We  ^'^^  „,   subscription  TV 

any  fiscal  year  to  50  percent  of  the  Federal  law.  the  Commission  is  prohibited  ^^^^ 2.000 

To J^autLrized  to  be  appropriated.  fr«m  ^^rbrl, J^T  Ur.t°rSe^^  ^^'^  AU^thers      325 

The  FCC  may.  on  an  annual  basis,  in-  *!!fi)  p^vide  news,  public  affairs,  locally  Type  approval: 

crease  or  decrease  the  amounts  of  the  p^^^^e^TLyoTher  programs:  Ship   (radio  telegraph)   auto- 

fees.  Increases  or  decreases  shall  apply  "Ta^lShere  to  a  particular  programing  „,':;?^l!'t'^u.DSlm  "i^^ulr^ 

on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  all  categories  of  f^^mat:  ^^t^'^^LpZH  ^d^^ 

charges,  and  they  are  not  subject  to       -o)  maintam  program  logs;  ^^  »»'»""  3  ^^ 

Judicial  review.  This  fee  schedule  does       -(4)  ascertain  the  problems,  needs,  and  In-  glS  uid "iifebiittiiiiiiiiiiiten::     3.250 

S'ned^Tn1S"S"n2?eiT  ^7  The  '^'^rr'^sScrr^'J^!:^.^^^.  ire^^en-  .  All  otLrs ....    1.300 

tamed  in  last  Co"«f^^  *»•    " '  J,  """^  cy.  or  scheduling  of  commercial  matter.".  Mass  media  services: 

Senates  Budget  Recon«hation  bill.            ^^^^^  „o^^„^„,-prrmvE  services  commercial    TV    sutions-new 

theSte°SS  thl   the^eeS^^       ^.  Section  309  of  the  Communications  a^d  major  change  construc- 

Sl  r  ab^S'y'linked^to  radSld  Act  of  1934  l^^^J^ ^^.^^'^  ^^  ^^^.Sfee l.^ 

television  deregulation,  and  that  there  ^'^.^^^/^^'^^ J°STn  whTch  a^JKst  su-  Hearing  charge 6.000 

would  be  no  fees  without  the  deregula-  ^jon^  „censee  submits  an  application  to  the  Grant  fee  (3  x  annual  fee) - 

tion  package  intact.  Since  only  partial  commission  for  renewal  of  a  license,  the  commercial  radio  stations-new 

radio  and  television  deregulation  was  commission  shall  grant  the  application  If  it  and  major  change  construc- 

agreed  to  at  conference,  the  fee  sched-  finds  that-  tion  permits: 

ule  was  dropped.                                                 •(  D  the  operation  of  the  station  has  been  Application  fee ^ 

Pinallv  as  with  S  270  S.  601,  and  S.  free  of  serious  violations  of  this  Act  and  the  Hearing  charge «>.""" 

16?9"'s'5r irStfily  Jonsistent^th  na.es  a^.  regulations  promulgated  thereun-  Or^t^^-^3^^ -,tcS^",- ^.. 

the  Reagan  administration  s  and  the  "e  -^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  television  broadcast  Translators  and  low  power  TV 

Senate's  goal  of  reducti()n  in  tjovern-  ^^^^^^J^^  ^ue  licensee,  during  the  preceding  stations-new      and      major 

ment  spending,  and  elimination  01  un-  ^^^^  ^j  ^^  ncense,  substantially  met  the  change  construction  permits: 

necessary     and     burdensome     regula-  problems,  needs,  and  interests  of  the  resi-  Application  fee: 

tions.  dents  of  iU  service  area  in  its  program  serv-  Top  150  markete 250 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  meaning-    ice.                                              ,,    ,,       ,  Remaining  markets 150 

i^itS^ts^o^  ov^JdiTe^  rr hSeiS  .^:VeZ:^TJ^ToZLt!S^^        ^i^^:^::::::::::::::=  "S 

Sl^  i"  -SI^~  rron^rr  ''^£'^r.:rc:^SZ  Annua,  --commercl.  TV  sta- 

ed  by  the  Commerce  Committee  at  the  ^^^,j  ^^^  ^^^^  authority  to  consider  the  ap-             too  20  markeU 9.000 

eariiest  opportunity,  and  then  favor-  plication  of  any  other  person  for  the  facili-             01  40  mw-kets       «.100 

ably  passed  by  the  Senate  immediately  ^f^  for  ^nich  renewal  is  sought.  The  provl-             ^J  ^^  markets'" ''.200 

thereafter.  By  passing  this  bill,  we  can  sions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to             ^^^^  markets 6-300 

again  send  a  message  to  the  House  any  application  of  any  other  person  filed             si-lOO  markete 5,400 

that  we  are  very  serious  about  mean-  prior  to  January  26. 1983.     .   ^_.  „^  ^„_               101-120  markete 4-500 

ingful     broadcast     deregulation.     We  "^l' Consistent  with  sound  spectrum  man-              12 1-1 40  markete 3.600 

iiiKiui     uiuau^Mi,      .,    *K«».-e   ftf  thot  agement.  the  Commission  shall,  to  the  max-              »*    1  co  murkpts               2,700 

mi^t  convince   the  Membere  of  that  ^         -^.^^^  ^^^^^^   encourage  the  intro-                ll'Ho  ml^Kte ZZZl...  1800 

body  that  enactment  of  this  bill  is  in  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^  additional  services  by              fl'^iV^n^       ....  900 

the  public  interest.  new  applicante,  existing  licensees,  or  other  ,    7j:i;"™""^'^i'.'r'  radio 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues  persons  in  any  proceeding  in  which  new  or  Annual    fee-commercial    radio 

to  join  in  cosponsoring  this  bill  and  I     additional  services  are  proposed  such  serv-  rf«s  B^and  C-FM    greater 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bUl     ices  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  public  in-  ^;^?o(^w-AmZ:...! 1.250 

and  a  summary  describing  it,  be  print-     terest  whenever  the  Commission  finds  that  than  sooow    aj« 
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.  .„...! i  >»  »ko  ..i»ir»a»«  Hfwicinn.    nf  inniuiitv  in  order  to  insure  that  he  is 


612 

Class  A-FM.  lOOOW  to 
5OO0  W-AM 

Less  H  tan  lOOOW-AM 

Annual  fee— low  power  TV  sta- 
tions   

Subscriition  TV  stations— appli- 
cation fee 

Station  assignment  and  transfer 
fees: 

Appllc  fttion  fee— TV  sUtions 

Appli<  ttion  fee— radio  stations. 

Hearli  c  charges 

Cable  U  levision  relay  service: 

Const!  uction  permit 

Rene^  als 

Common  i  arrier  service: 
Domestic  public  land  mobile  sta- 
tion4  (base,  dispatch,  control, 
and  tepeater  stations): 

Initial  construction  permits,  as- 
signi  nents,  transfers 

Renev  als  and  modifications 

Air-gr  lund  station  initial  con- 
stnii  tion   permits,   renewals, 

and  tnodifications 

Cellular  systems: 

Initial  construction  permits 

Assign  tnents  and  transfers 

Licena  i  fee 

Renei  als  and  modifications 

Annus  1  fee  per  mobile  unit 

Rural  radio  service  (central 
off ic  i.  interoffice  or  relay  fa- 
ciliti »): 

Initial  construction  permits,  as- 
sign! nents,  transfers 

Renevi  als  and  modifications 

Of fshor  I  radio  service: 

Initial  construction  permits,  as- 
sign! nents,  and  transfers 

Renev  als  and  modifications 

Local  te  evision  or  point  to  point 
micr  jwave  radio  service: 

Const!  uction  permits,  renewals 
and  modifications  of  con- 
stru(  tion  permits 

Assign  ments  and  transfers  of 

cont  ol  (per  station) 

Internal  ional  fixed  public  radio 
servl  ce— public  and  control 
stati  >ns: 

Initial  construction  permits,  as- 
sign! nents,  transfers 

ReneMi  als  and  modifications 

Satellite  services: 

Transi  nit  earth  stations: 
Initl  U  station  authorization .. 
Assii  ;nments  and  transfers  of 

stati  >n  authorization 

All  c  ther  applications 

Receh  e  only  E^arth  station: 
Initl  U  station  authorization  .. 

All  <  ther  applications 

App  Ication  for  authority  to 

cons  '.Tuct  a  space  station 

App  Ication  for  authority  to 
laun  ;h  and  operate  a  space 

stati  an 

Multipo  nt  distribution  service: 

Const:  uction  permits,  renewals 
and  modifications  of  con- 
strui  lion  permits 

Assigr  ments  and  transfers  of 
cont  rol  (per  station) 

Initial  license  (first  license  or 
licet  se  adding  new  frequen- 
cy)   

Section  214  applications— 

Applk  ations  for  overseas  cable 
cons  Lruction  (per  nautical 
rout  t  mile) 

Appli<  ation  for  domestic  cable 
cons  Lruction  (per  route  mile). 
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Application   to   install   or   ac-  (b)  adhere  to  any  programing  format: 

600                quire  carrier  equipment  (per  (c)  maintain  program  locK 

200                channel  mile) 4  (d)  ascertain  the  problems,  needs,  and  In- 

Tarif  f  f  ilinigs:  terest  of  its  service  area:  and 

150             Filing  fee 250  (e)  restrict  the  amount,  length,  frequency. 

Special  permission  filing 200  or  scheduling  of  commercial  matter. 

3  000           Telephone    equipment    registra-  4.  The  FCC  shall  renew  a  broadcast  (radio 

tion                                                   135  or  TV)  license  if  it  finds  that: 

Digital  electronic  message  serv-  (a)  the  operation  of  the  station  has  been 

<  250                 '*^-  'rec  of  serious  violations  of  the  Communlca- 

•                   ConstrucUon  permiU.  renewals  tlons  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 

.rrr                and    modifications    of    con-  mulgated  thereunder:  and 

structlon  permits 135  d,)  with  respect  to  television  sUtions  only, 

_„              AssignmenU  and  transfers  of  t^e  licensee  substantiaUy  met  the  problems. 

SO                 control  (per  station) 45  needs,  and  interests  of  the  residents  of  ite 

°"              Initial  license  (first  license  or  service  area  in  its  program  service. 

license  adding  new  frequen-  5.  nq  competing  applications  shaU  be  con- 
ey)         135  sidered  by  the  FCC  at  renewal  time  for  both 

The  Schedule  of  Charges  established  under  ''^^Jl^  rcc  shlSrin^'lJ^e  new  and  addi- 

thls  subsection  shall  be  Implemented  not  tlonZ  L^L    Sd  sTch^rJ^^Thall  be 

200     later  than  lMd«^  after  the  date  of  enact-  ^'^^^^^  Tthe  public  mSsUMh?^ 

20     ment  Of  this  subsection.  ire  found  to  be  technically  feasible  without 

••(b)(  1 )  The  Commission  may  on  an  annual  causing  significant  technical  degradation  to. 

basis  increase  or  decrease  the  amounts  of  ^^  interference  with,  other  radio  transmis- 

20     the  charges  established  m  subsection  (a).  In-  gjons 

creases  or  decreases  shall  apply  on  a  pro  ,  ^he  blU  esUbllshes  a  schedule  of  serv- 

900     rau  basis  to  all  categories  of  chargra  and  j^^  ,^^8  which  will  allow  the  FCC  to  collect 

900    shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cu-  „    ^^  ^^  ^j  ^^  authorization  level  in  any 

2,750     mulative  charges  In  the  Commission  s  total  fi^ca]  year  • 

45    budget  appropriations  for  the  preceding  2  

3     fiscal  years.  ny  ■^gr  SPECTl'ER' 

"(2)  Increases  or  decreases  made  pursuant  „        '   .    ;  .,,   ^^  „„  '  j  *»,_  n««»«»H 

to  this  subsection  shall  be  adopted  as  a  part  „  S.  56.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 

of  the  Commissions  rules  and  regulations.  States  Code  to  provide  an  insanity  de- 

"(3)  Increases  or  decreases  made  pursuant  fense  and  post-acquittal  commitment 

90    to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  Ju-  procedure:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

20    dicial  review.  Judiciary. 

•(c)  The  Commtesion  shall  prescribe  ap^  5s-i«STRiCTn.G  akb  UMrnno  thk 

propriate  rules  and  regu  ations  to  carry  out  ^sakity  DDnciiSE  11.  rn.«Ai.  comws 

90     the  provisions  of  this  section.  ^^^^           Prpslrfpnt   T  «Pnd 

20        "(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pre-  ,^*fL  n^^-^i  r;I;rW?n2  «nH  Hm?t 

scribe  by  regulation  an  additional  charge  to  the  desk  a  bill  restricting  and  Umit- 

which  may  be  assessed  as  a  penalty  for  late  ing  the   insanity   defense  in  Federal 

payment  of  charges  required  by  subsection  courts. 

(a).  Such  penalty  shall  not  exceed  25  per-  The     verdict     handed     down     last 

135    cent  of  the  amount  of  the  charge  which  was  summer  in  the  Hinckley  case  raised 

•ate.  concerns  about  the  validity  of  the  In- 

45        '(eXDpe  charges  established  In  this  sec-  j^    defense  as  applied  in  the  Peder- 

tion  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  govern-  .  sv<itpm 

mental  body.  ai  system.                                         ».      -j 

..,_,  _.      „        ,   ,       ,        ., ,.^  »„  Those   concerns   remam   to   be   ad- 

'•(2)   The   Commission    is   authorized   to  j_„„„„ .  ^„  «^v.„  a^^^t^    »rv.«  r^nKii/.  i.^ 

waive  or  delay  payment  of  any  fee  esUb-  ^^f^fsed  by  the  Senate    The  public  is 

450    lished  in  this  section  if  It  determines  that  still  waiting  for  legislation  correcting 

325     the  public  interest  would  be  served  by  such  what  are  accurately  perceived  to  be  se- 

action.  rious  flaws  in  the  application  of  the  in- 

"(f)  Moneys  received  from  charges  esUb-  sanity  defense  in  Federal  court.  By 

1.350    lished  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  acting  expeditiously  to  enact  legisla- 

placed  In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  tion,    we    can    improve    the    Federal 

450     to  reimburse  the  United  SUtes  for  amounte  criminal    justice   system   and   can   do 

90     appropriated  for  use  by  the  Commission  in  ^  ^        ^^       ^^     public's  respect 

carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  ,      ,  . .._*„_\>*  „,..,„.™,™^„f 

575  for  law  and  our  system  of  government. 

g^       "(g)  The  authority  to  collect  the  charges  The  bill  I  am  today  introducing  pro- 

esUbltehed  under  thU  section  shall  be  con-  yj^gg  j^j,  affirmative  defense  of  insan- 

1.800    f""«"t  with  the  authorization  of  appropria-  j^    j^^  ^j^g  defendant  who  can  demon- 

tions  under  section  6  of  this  Act.  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^   ^^    convincing    evi- 

■■(h)  The  total  amount  of  fees  collected  ^           that   as   a   result   of   a   severe 

18.000     under  this  subsection  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  _.„*_,  ^5-^--^  or  defert   he  lacked  ca- 

not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  sums  appropri-  menUl  disease  or  aeieci,  ne  lacKea  ca 

ated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  ap-  Pacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness 

propriations  contained  in  section  6  of  this  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 

135    Act.".  duct  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

—  By  establishing  insanity  as  an  af- 

45                        suiotAHY  or  s.  55  firmative  defense  that  excuses  a  de- 

1.  The  Federal  Communications  Commis-  fendant  of  (iriminal  responsibility,  we 
,  ,„  slon  (FCC)  shall  encourage  the  development  can  consitutionally  place  upon  the  de- 
*^'^^    of  new  and  diverse  sources  of  broadcast  pro-  fendant  the  burden  not  only  of  going 

graming.  forward,  but  of  persuasion.  Although 

2.  The  FCC  shall  eliminate  unnecessary  the  Federal  courts  have,  since  the  1895 
broadcast  rules  and  regulations.  decision  of  Justice  Harlan  in  Davis  v. 

3.  Radio  stations  are  not  required  to:  ^^^^  ^^  ^       ^qq  y.S.  469  (1895).  im- 
(a)  provide  news,  public  affairs,  locally         '"^^^  -'         > „^^t     ♦»,„ 

<    produoid.  or  any  other  programs:  POsed     upon     the     Government     the 
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burden  of  proof  once  the  issue  of  the 
defendant's  sanity  is  raised,  they  have 
done  so  not  as  matter  of  constitutional 
law  but  as  a  supervisory  rule  applica- 
ble only  in  the  Federal  courts.  This  is 
apparent  from  two  subsequent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  upholding  State 
law  from  constitutional  attack. 

In  1952.  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
an  Oregon  statute  that  not  only 
placed  the  burden  of  proving  his  in- 
sanity defense  on  the  defendant  but 
required  the  defendant  to  provide  his 
insanity  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  a 
much  more  exacting  standard  than 
the  one  I  propose.  Leland  v.  Oregon, 
343  U.S.  790  (1952).  Notwithstanding 
the  doubts  entertained  by  commenta- 
tors, this  case  has  never  been  over- 
ruled. Cf.  Rivera  v.  Delaware,  429  U.S. 
877  (1979)  (dismissal  of  case  in  which 
appellant  challenged  continuing  validi- 
ty of  Leland  against  Oregon  for  not 
raising  substantial  Federal  question). 

More  recently,  in  1977  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  Patterson  v.  New  York, 
432  U.S.  197  (1977).  that  New  York 
laws  placing  the  burden  on  the  defend- 
ant to  establish  the  analogous  affirma- 
tive defense  of  extreme  emotional  dis- 
turbance in  order  to  reduce  a  crime 
from  murder  to  manslaughter  did  not 
offend  the  Constitution's  guarantee  of 
due  process.  Justice  White,  writing  for 
the  majority,  expressly  declined  to 
adopt  "as  a  constitutional  imperative, 
operative  countrywide,  that  a  State 
must  disprove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  every  fact  constituting  any  and 
all  affirmative  defenses  related  to  the 
culpability  of  an  accused. "  432  U.S.  at 

210. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
change  Federal  law  and  legislatively 
allocate  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  in- 
sanity defense  to  the  defendant.  Both 
the  Oregon  and  New  York  cases  to 
which  I  referred  lend  support  to  this 
approach  as  do  the  statutes  of  ap- 
proximately half  the  States.  See  note, 
"Constitutional  Limitations  on  Allo- 
cating the  Burden  of  Proof  of  Insanity 
to  the  Defendant  in  Murder  Cases,"  56 
B.U.L.  Rev.  499.  503-505  (1976). 

In  addition,  this  bill  requires  that 
the  defendant  establish  his  affirma- 
tive defense  of  insanity  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence.  The  prosecution 
in  a  criminal  case  is  entitled  to  proceed 
as  if  the  traditional  rules  governing 
the  inference  of  intent  from  conduct 
and  the  inference  that  a  person  ordi- 
narily intends  the  natural  and  proba- 
ble consequences  of  his  actions  apply. 
As  Chief  Justice  Burger  observed: 

The  function  of  the  standard  of  proof,  as 
that  concept  is  embodied  In  the  Due  Process 
Clause  and  In  the  realm  of  factfinding,  is  to 
■instruct  the  fact  finder  concerning  the 
degree  of  confidence  our  society  thinks  he 
should  have  in  the  correctness  of  factual 
conclusions  for  a  particular  type  of  adjudi- 
cation." In  re  Winship.  397  UJ5.  358.  370 
(1970)  (Harlan  J.,  concurring).  The  standard 
serves  to  allocate  the  risk  of  error  between 
the  litigants  and  to  Indicate  the  relative  Im- 


portance attached  to  the  ultimate  decUlon. 
iAddition  v.  Texat,  slip  op.  4  (U5.  April  30, 
1979)). 


It  is  appropriate  to  require  the  de- 
fendant to  prove  in  an  after-the-fact 
presentation  of  such  an  abstract  and 
obtuse  defense  as  insanity  that  a  high 
probability  exists  that  he  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  his  conduct.  According- 
ly, this  bill  places  on  the  defendant 
the  burden  of  meeting  a  stanclard  of 
proof  by  "clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence." This  standard  is  the  middle 
ground  between  the  traditional  stand- 
ard of  proof  "by  a  preponderance" 
used  in  clvU  cases  and  the  more  exact- 
ing standard  of  proof  "beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt."  which  the  prosecution 
must  meet  in  criminal  cases. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  expert 
witnesses  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
offer  opinions  on  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
defendant.  This  comports  fully  with 
the  position  recently  art.iculated  by 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association: 

[Tlhe  psychiatrist's  first  obligation  and 
expertise  In  the  courtroom  is  to  "do  psychi- 
atry" .  .  to  present  medical  information 
and  opinion  about  the  defendants  mental 
sUte  and  motivation  and  to  explain  In  detaU 
the  reason  for  his  medical-psychiatric  con- 
clusions. When,  however,  ■■ultimate  issue" 
questions  are  formulated  by  the  law  and  put 
to  the  expert  witness  who  must  then  say 
■yea"  or  ■"nay",  then  the  expert  witness  is 
required  to  make  a  leap  in  logic.  He  no 
longer  addresses  himself  to  medical  con- 
cepts but  Instead  must  Infer  or  intuit  what 
is  In  fact  unspeakable,  namely,  the  probable 
relationship  between  medical  concepts  and 
legal  or  moral  constructs  such  as  free  wiU. 
These  Impermlssable  leaps  In  logic  made  by 
expert  witnesses  confuse  the  Jury.  (APA 
SUtement  on  the  Insanity  Defense  at  18- 
19). 

Finally,  this  bill  addresses  the  post- 
acquittal  commitment  procedures  for 
defendants  foimd  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity. 

In  hearings  held  last  Congress  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
we  focused  on  the  need  for  Federal  au- 
thority to  fulfill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  the  public  in 
the  wake  of  an  acquittal  by  reason  of 
insanity.  The  current  absence  of  Fed- 
eral commitment  authority  makes  it 
possible  for  a  Federal  defendant  ac- 
quitted of  a  violent  crime  on  account 
of  insanity  to  walk  out  of  the  court- 
room and  threaten  the  public  safety, 
again.  The  Department  of  Justice  in- 
formed me  that  this  is  more  than  a 
theoretical  possibility  and  that  in  1981 
a    Federal    defendant    acquitted    of 
murder  by  reason  of  insanity  escaped 
not  only  criminal  punishment  but  civil 
commitment.  By  providing  such  com- 
mitment authority  we  remedy  a  seri- 
ous failing  of  our  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  . 
Our  chief  concern  in  this  regard  is 
that  we  insure  a  long-term  continu- 
ation of  court  jurisdiction  over  the 
Federal  defendant  acquitted  by  reason 


of  insanity  in  order  to  insure  that  he  is 
treated,  incapacitated  while  a  threat 
to  society,  and  is  carefully  monitored 
and  reintegrated  into  society. 

Postacquittal  authority  is  most  read- 
ily justifiable  constitutionally  when 
the  jury  returns  a  special  verdict  of 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  after  a 
trial  in  which  defendant  bore  the 
burden  of  proof  on  this  issue.  Such  a 
finding  can  then  serve  to  justify  the 
inference  that  the  defendant  contin- 
ues to  suffer  from  a  mental  disability 
requiring  care  when,  because  of  his  ac- 
quittal, he  may  continue  to  present  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  others  al- 
though beyond  the  reach  of  the  crimi- 
nal law.  In  this  setting  the  Federal  de- 
fendant excused  from  criminal  respon- 
sibility on  the  basis  of  insanity  can  be 
required  to  submit  to  examination  and 
treatment  to  control  his  violent  behav- 
ior. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  in- 
cludes new  procedures  that  will  pro- 
tect the  public  from  dangerous  Feder- 
al defendants  acquitted  by  reason  of 
insanity  by  establishing  procedures  to 
Insure  that  such  defendants  will  be 
committed  to  care  and  treatment  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  create  a  sub- 
stantisl  risk  to  the  community. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  for 
their  thoughtful  study  of  the  insanity 
defense,  which  was  recently  released. 
The  association  Identified  and  forth- 
rightly  addressed  fundamental  ques- 
tions concerning  the  place  of  the  in- 
sanity defense  in  American  jurispru- 
dence, the  role  of  the  psychiatrists  in 
the  legal  system  and  the  procedures 
for  postacquittal  commitment  and 
reintegration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  APA  statement  on  the 
insanity   defense   be   printed   in   the 

Rbcoro.  ^    ^  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


AMKRICAM  PSYCHIATHIC  ASSOCIATIOIt 
STATnOIfT  OH  THE  iHSAHrTY  DEFEHSE 

lllTRODOCnOlt 

Long  »)efore  there  was  psychiatry,  there 
was  the  insanity  defense.  The  idea  that  the 
Insane  should  not  be  punished  for  otherwise 
criminal  acts  began  to  develop  In  the 
twelfth  century  as  part  of  the  more  Bcneral 
Idea  that  criminal  punishment  should  be 
Imposed  only  on  persons  who  were  morally 
blameworthy.  In  the  thirteenth  century. 
Bracton.  the  first  medieval  Jurist  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  Insanity  and  cnme 
sUted  "For  a  crime  is  not  committed  unless 
the  will  to  harm  be  present."  The  earliest 
documented  case  of  a  Jury  acquittal  on 
grounds  of  unsound  mind  occurred  in  1505. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  "History  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown'"  published  posthumous- 
ly in  1736.  England"s  Lord  Mathew  Hale  ex- 
plained that  the  insanity  defense  was  roote<l 
In  the  fundamental  moral  assumptions  of 
the  criminal  law: « 
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long-standing  premise  of  the 
that  unless  a  defendant  inten- 
to  commit  a  crime,  he  is  not 
,  and  he  should  not  be 
singling  out  certain  defend- 
lacking  free  will  or.  altema- 
sufficient  understanding  of 
the  insanity  defense  becomes 
that  proves  the  rule.  In  the 
paradigm,  other  criminal  de- 
who  do  not  receive  an  insan- 
thus  found  blameworthy, 
general    premises    in    the 
many  questions  have  persisted 
defense  such  as  how  best 
insanity  (what  the  legal 
be)    and    also    what    should 
(^iminal  defendants  once  they 
insane."  The  history  of  the  in- 
has  been  one  of  periodic  revi- 
public  debate,  and  con- 
has  been  the  case  especially 
defense  is  highlighted  by 
a  defendant  who  has  at- 
hKrm  a  well-luiown  person. 

formulation  of  the  insanity 
from  the  "rules"  stated  by 
Lords  in  E>aniel  M'Naghten's 
M'Naghten   was   indicted   for 
in  error  Edward  Drummond, 
Robert  Peel,  the  Prime  Minis- 
whom  he  had  meant  to  Icill. 
)f  the  medical  testimony  was 
was  suffering  from  what 
be  described  as  delusions  of 
sympotomatic     of     paranoid 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
by  reason  of  insanity.  This  ver- 
I  he  subject  of  considerable  pop- 
was  regarded  with  particular 
^ueen  Victoria.  As  a  result,  the 
aslted  the  judges  of  that 
an  advisory  opinion  regarding 
to  five  questions  "on  the  law 
cases."  The  combined  an- 
of  these  questions  have  come 
ks  M'Naghten's  Rules. 
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quiclily  became  the  prevailing 
:he  insanity  defense  in  England 
Ignited  States,  even  though  this 
was  often  criticized  because  of 
on  the  defendant's  lacli  of  in- 
cognitive    understanding    of 
doing  as  the  sole  justification 
insanity.  M'Naghten's  case  was  fol- 
publlc  response  not  unlilie  that 
s  response  to  the  John  Hincli- 
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wife  to  the  "product  of  mental  illness"  test 
for  insanity  employed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  1954  through  1972.'  The  "prod- 
uct of  mental  illness "  test  was,  however, 
originally  formulated  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1869.* 

The  alternative  formulation  for  the  insan- 
ity defense  best  luiown  besides  M'Naghten 
is  that  proposed  by  the  drafters  of  the 
Model  Penal  Code  during  the  19508.  the  so- 
called  ALI  (American  Law  Institute)  test. 
Section  4.01  of, the  Model  Penal  Code  pro- 
vides: 

A  person  is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  if  at  the  ttme  of  such  conduct  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks 
substantial  capacity  either  to  appreciate  the 
criminality  (wrongfulness)  of  his  conduct  or 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirements 
of  law. 

This  was  the  test  employed  in  the  Hinck- 
ley case. 

The  ALI  (Model  Penal  Code)  approach  to 
insanity  differs  from  M'Naghten  in  three  re- 
spects. First,  ALI  substitutes  the  concept  of 
"appreciation"  for  that  of  cognitive  under- 
standing in  the  definition  of  insanity,  thus 
apparently  introducing  an  affective,  more 
emotional,  more  personalized  approach  for 
evaluating  the  nature  of  a  defendant's 
knowledge  or  understanding.  Second,  the 
ALI  definition  for  insanity  does  not  insist 
upon  a  defendant's  total  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion (knowledge)  of  the  nature  of  his  con- 
duct but  instead  that  he  only  "lacks  sub- 
stantial capacity."  Finally.  ALI,  like  the  "ir- 
resistible impulse"  test,  incorporates  a  so- 
called  volitional  approach  to  insanity,  thus 
adding  as  an  independent  criterion  for  in- 
sanity the  defendant's  ability  (or  inability) 
to  control  his  actions. 

Through  court  rulings,  the  ALI  approach 
to  criminal  insanity  has  been  adopted  in  all 
federal  jurisdictions.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
legislation  or  judicial  ruling  in  about  half 
the  states.  Some  variation  of  M'Naghten  is 
the  exclusive  test  of  insanity  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  states.  A  handful  of  states  (6) 
supplement  M'Naghten  with  some  variation 
of  the  'irresistible  impulse"  test.  Only  New 
Hampshire  continues  to  use  the  "product  of 
mental  illness"  test.  Two  states,  Montana 
and  Idaho,  have  abolished  the  insanity  de- 
fense in  recent  years,  or  at  least  that  form 
of  the  defense  that  requires  the  defendant 
to  meet  one  of  the  above-mentioned  special 
legal  tests  or  formulations  for  insanity. 

Interestingly,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  never  ruled  whether  the  availabil- 
ity for  defendants  of  an  insanity  defense  is 
constitutionally  compelled.  Nor  has  the  leg- 
islature of  the  United  States  (the  Congress) 
yet  adopted  one  or  another  of  the  tradition- 
al Insanity  defense  formulations  for  use  in 
the  federal  courts.  Earlier  in  the  twentieth 
century,  three  state  courts  (Washington, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana)  ruled  that  recog- 
nition of  the  insanity  defense  was  constitu- 
tionally required. 

Despite  the  attention  given  to  the  insanity 
defense  by  legal  scholars  and  the  continuing 
debates  about  the  role  that  psychiatry 
should  play  in  the  administration  of  de- 
fense, it  should  be  noted  that  successful  in- 
vocation of  the  defense  is  rare  (probably  in- 
volving a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  all  felony 
cases).'  '  While  philosophically  important 
for  the  criminal  law.  the  insanity  defense  Is 
empirically  unimportant.  Making  changes  in 
the  insanity  defense  will  hardly  be  the  pan- 
acea for  reducing  crime. 

Historically  defendants  who  were  found 
insane  also  did  not  usually  regain  their  free- 
dom. Instead,  they  often  spent  many  years. 


if  not  their  whole  lifetimes,  locked  away  in 
institutions  for  the  criminally  insane.  Em- 
pirical information  also  suggests  that  de- 
spite the  prominence  given  the  insanity  de- 
fense through  well  publicized  trials,  the  ma- 
jority of  such  successful  defenses  (rather 
than  being  awarded  by  juries  after  criminal 
trials)  occur,  instead,  by  concurrence  be- 
tween the  prosecution  and  defense.  Thus  in 
many  instances  the  insanity  defense  func- 
tions in  a  noncontroversial  manner  to  divert 
mentally  ill  offenders  from  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  to  the  mental  health  system. 

As  has  recently  been  summarized  by  per- 
sons testifying  before  Congress  in  the  wake 
of  the  John  Hinckley  verdict,  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  that  Is  empirically  unknown  and 
not  very  well  studied  about  the  insanity  de- 
fense. For  example,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  what  little  evidence  there  is  suggests 
that  the  Insanity  defense  is  not  solely  or  ex- 
clusively a  defense  of  the  rich.*  Nor  is  it  a 
defense  that  is  confined  to  defendants  who 
are  accused  only  of  violent  crimes. 

During  the  last  ten  years.  Interest  in  abol- 
ishing modifying  the  insanity  defense  has 
been  renewed  because  of  several  factors. 
Public  officials  spealdng  for  a  growing  con- 
servative consensus  and  a  public  under- 
standably disturbed  by  the  failures  of  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system,  have  champi- 
oned the  cause  that  the  insanity  defense  is 
one  more  indication  that  the  country  is 
"soft  on  crime."  Thus  in  1973  President 
Nixon  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  insan- 
ity defense  noting  that  this  proposal  was 
"the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  criminal  code." 

A  1981  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  proposed  federal  legislation 
to  create  a  verdict  of  "guilty  but  mentally 
ill,"  similar  to  legislation  that  had  been 
passed  in  a  few  states  such  as  Illinois  and 
Michigan. 

The  hardening  of  American  attitudes 
about  crime  has  not  been,  however,  the  only 
cause  for  concern  about  the  insanity  de- 
fense. Over  the  last  decade,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  some  civil  libertarian  type  court 
rulings  that  Insanity  acquittees  may  not  be 
subjected  to  procedures  for  confinement 
that  are  more  restrictive  than  those  used 
for  civil  patients  who  have  not  committed 
criminal  acts,  the  insanity  defense  became  a 
more  attractive  alternative  for  defendants 
to  plead.  As  noted  by  Stone,  over  the  last 
decade  and  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
successful  plea  of  insanity  had  "real  bite."  '" 
Modem  psychiatric  treatment,  particularly 
the  use  of  antipsychotic  drugs,  furthermore 
permits  the  seeming  restoration  of  sanity 
for  many  defendants,  even  if  it  cannot  he 
known  with  certainty  whether  such  acquit- 
tees still  remain  dangerous. 

The  consequence  of  the  aforementioned 
trends  has  been  the  rapid  release  from  hos- 
pitals for  a  segment  of  insanity  acquittees  in 
some  states.  In  Michigan,  following  the 
McQuillan  ■  ■  decision.  55.6  percent  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  patients  were 
discharged  following  a  60-day  diagnostic 
commitment."  In  contrast  over  ninety  per- 
cent of  Insanity  acquittees  are  hospitalized 
in  Illinois  after  the  30  day  diagnostic  hear- 
ing, with  their  average  length  of  hospitaliza- 
tion being  39  months.  Once  their  release  is 
approved  by  the  court,  it  is  almost  always 
under  the  condition  of  participation  in  a 
mandatory  court-ordered  outpatient  pro- 
gram. The  exodus  of  insanity  acquittees  in 
some  states  has  alarmed  both  the  public 
and  the  psychiatric  profession  which  tradi- 
tionally has  been  expected  to  play  some 
continuing  role  in  the  social  control  of  per- 
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sons  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Inaanity. 
The  publics  perception  that  a  saaxalvA 
plea  of  Insanity  is  a  good  way  to  "^^J-^f 
rap"  contributes  to  a  belief  that  the  crimi- 
nal insanity  defense  is  not  only  fundamen- 
tally unfair  ( "for  after  all.  he  did  do  it  )  but 
also  that  insanity  U  a  dangerous  doctrine. 


THE  HIMCKLEY  VKHDICT 

The  ruling  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
jury  in  the  John  Hinckley  case  catalyzed 
many  of  the  above  and  related  issues  con- 
cerning the  insanity  defense  and  its  admin- 
istration. Following  the  Hinckley  verdict, 
some  twenty  bills  were  under  discussion  or 
were  Introduced  in  the  Congress  that  would 
codify,  for  the  first  time,  a  federal  approach 
towards  insanity  and  also  restrict  the  de- 
fense. The  debate  has  focused  on  the  word- 
ing of  the  insanity  defense,  its  potential 
abolition,  and  on  post-trial  mechanisms  for 
containing  the  insane.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  proposed,  in  effect,  to  abolish 
the  traditional  insanity  defense  and  to  sub- 
stitute instead  a    "mens  rea "  approach.  A 
person  would  be  found  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity  only  if  the  person  lacked  "meM 
rea  "  the  required  mental  state  that  Is  part 
of  the  definition  of  a  crime.  Another  ap- 
proach proposes  a  limited  M'Naghten-type 
criterion  to  define  insanity. 

Other  debates  have  focused  upon  proce- 
dural issues  in  the  law  of  insanity.  In  Mr. 
Hinckley's  case,  as  is  presently  the  case  in 
about  half  the  states,  the  government  had 
the  burden  of  persuasion  to  prove  the  de- 
fendants  sanity  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  other  states  include  insanity  among  the 
so-called  "affirmative  defenses, "  placing  the 
burden  of  proving  insanity  upon  the  defend- 
ant rather  than  making  the  government 
prove  sanity.  One  proposed  change  of  the 
insanity  defense  is  to  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  defendant,  rather  than  to  the 
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Another  focus  of  discussion,  both  prior  to 
and  following  Mr.  Hinckley's  case,  has  been 
on  the  nature  and  quality  of  psychiatric  tes- 
timony   in    insanity    trials.    In    particular, 
there  has  been  criticism  of  psychiatric  testi- 
mony about  whether  defendants  meet  (or 
fail  to  meet)  the  relevant  legal  test  for  in- 
sanity   in    a   given    jurisdiction.    To   some 
extent  the  public  appears  confused  by  the 
so-called    "battle  of  the  experts. "  Unfortu- 
nately, public  criticism  about  the  "battle  of 
the  experts"'  fails  to  recognize  or  acknowl- 
edge advances  in  psychiatric  nosology  and 
diagnosis  that  indicate  a  high  degree  of  di- 
agnostic reliability  for  psychiatry-in  the 
realm  of  80  percent  or  so— so  long,  that  is  as 
psychiatric  testimony  is  restricted  to  medi- 
cal and  scientific,  and  not  legal  or  moral 
issues."  Sanity  is.  of  course,  a  legal  issue, 
not  a  medical  one.  The   "battle  of  the  ex- 
perts" is  also  to  a  certain  extent  foreor- 
dained by  the  structure  of  the  adversary 
system.   Experts   often   disagree   In   many 
types  of  criminal  and  civil  trials.  For  exam- 
ple other  medical  experts  may  disagree  on 
the  interpretation  of  X-Rays,  engineers  on 
structural  issues,  and  economists  on  market 
concentration    issues.    American    jurispru- 
dence requires  that  each  side  (defense  and 
prosecution)  makes  the  best  case  it  can  in 

the  search  for  the  just  outcome. 

THE  APA  POSITIOM 

Should  the  insanity  defense  be  abolished? 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association 
speaking  as  citizens  as  well  as  psychiatrists 
believes  that  the  insanity  defen*  should  be 
reUined  in  some  form.  The  insanity  defense 
rests  upon  one  of  the  fundamental  premises 
of  the  criminal  law.  that  punUhment  for 


wrongful  deeds  should  be  predicated  upon 
moral  culpability.  However,  within  the 
framework  of  English  and  American  law  de- 
fendante  who  lack  the  ability  (the  capacity) 
to  rationally  control  their  behavior  do  not 
possess  free  will.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
have  "Chosen  to  do  wrong."  Therefore,  they 
should  not  be  punished  or  handled  similarly 
to  all  other  criminal  defendants.  Retention 
of  the  insanity  defense  is  essential  to  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  criminal  law. 

The   aforementioned    polnU   do   not.   oi 
course,  mean  that  the  Insanity  defense  is 
necessarily  "good  for  psychiatry,"  "good  for 
all  criminals"'  who  Invoke  the  plea,  or  even 
always    "good  for  the  public."  In  fact,  the 
opposite   may   be   the   case.   Psychiatrists. 
Indeed    even    some    psychiatric    patients, 
might  be  less  stigmatized,  less  susceptible  to 
criticism  by  the  media  and  the  public  were 
the  insanity  defense  to  be  abolished.  Thus 
the  Association's  view  that  the  insanity  de- 
fense should  not  now  be  abolished  is  not  one 
that  it  takes  out  of  self  interest.  Only  a  mi- 
nority of  psychiatrists  testify  In  criminal 
trials.  Members  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  however,  recognize  the  unpor- 
tance  of  the  Insanity  defense  for  the  crimi- 
nal law  as  well  as  its  importance  for  genu- 
inely mentaUy  ill  defendants  who  on  moral 
and   medical    grounds    require    psychiatric 
treatment  (in  addition  to  restraint),  rather 
than  receiving  solely  custody  and  punish- 
To  the  extent  that  changes  need  to  be 
made  in  the  insanity  defense,  the  Associa- 
tion   therefore,  recommends  consideration 
of  some  of  the  ideas  discussed  bel<)w  con- 
cerning the  legal  definition  of  insanity,  the 
burden  of  proof,  the  role  that  psychiatrists 
can  or  should  play  within  the  insanity  de- 
fense, and  the  post-verdict  disposition  of 
persons  found  insane. 

Shovld  a  guUty  but  mentally  ill  verdict  be 
adopted  in  the  law  to  either  supplement  or 
take  the  place  of  the  traditional  insanity 
deferue? 

While  some  psychiatrists  believe  that  the 
"guilty  but  mentally  ill "  verdict  has  merit 
for  dealing  with  problems  posed  by  the  in- 
sanity defense,  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  is  extremely  skeptical  of  this  ap- 
proach. Nine  states  are  currently  experi- 
menting with  a  guilty  but  menUlly  Ul  ver- 
dict or  its  equivalent.  They  permit  a  guilty 
but  menUlly  ill  verdict  as  an  alternative 
choice  for  Jurors  to  the  traditional  inswiity 
defense.  Were,  however,  guilty  but  mentally 
ill  to  be  the  only  verdict  possible  (besld^ 
guilt  or  innocence),  this  would  be  the  aboli- 
tionist position  in  disguise.  The  Wea  of 
moral  blameworthiness  would  be  diminished 
within  the  law.  This  does  not  seem  right. 

There  are  also  problems  with  guilty  but 
mentally  ill  as  an  alternative  choit*  to  the 
traditional  Insanity  defense.  Guilty  but 
mentally  ill  offers  a  "compromise  for  the 
jury  Persons  who  might  otherwise  have 
qualified  for  an  insanity  verdict  may  instead 
be  siphoned  into  a  category  of  guilty  but 
mentally  ill.  Thus  some  defendants  who 
might  otherwise  be  found  not  guilty 
through  an  Insanity  defense  will  be  found 
guilty  but  mentally  ill  instead. 

The  guilty  but  mentally  111  approach  may 
become  the  "easy  way  out."  Jurias  may 
avoid  grappling  with  the  difficult  moral 
issues  Inherent  in  adjudicating  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, jurors  instead  settling  conveniently 
on  guilty  but  mentally  111.  The  deliberations 
of  jurors  in  deciding  cases  are,  however, 
viUl  to  set  socieUl  standards  and  to  give 
meaning  to  societal  ideas  about  responsibil- 
ity   and    nonresponsibility.    An    important 


symbolic  function  of  the  criminal  law  Is  lost 
through  the  guilty  but  mentally  ill  ap- 
proach. 

There  are  other  problems  with  "'guilty  but 
mentaUy  ill."  Providing  menUl  health  treat- 
ment for  persons  in  jails  and  prisons  has, 
over  the  years,  proved  a  refractory  prob- 
lem. ■«  Yet  the  guilty  but  mentally  lU  ap- 
proach makes  sense  only  if  meaningful 
mental  health  treatment  is  subsequently 
given  defendants  following  such  a  verdict. 
In  times  of  financial  stress,  the  likelihood 
that  meaningful  treatment  for  persons 
guUty  but  mentaUy  ill  wUl  be  mandated  and 
paid  for  by  state  legislatures  is,  however, 
slight.  This  has  been  the  outcome  in  Michi- 
gan (the  sUte  that  first  embarked  upon  the 
guUty  but  mentaUy  HI  approach)  where 
even  though  they  have  been  found  guilty 
but  mentaUy  Ul,  felons  have  received  no 
more  treatment  than  they  would  have  prior 
to  the  new  law. 

Alternatively,  whatever  limited  fimds  are 
avaUable  for  the  treatment  of  mentally  iU 
inmates  may  be  devoted  to  guilty  but  men- 
tally ill  defendants,  ignoring  the  treatment 
needs  of  other  mentally  Ul  but  convention- 
aUy  sentenced  prisoners  who  require  mental 
health  treatment  in  prison. 

The  guilty  but  mentaUy  Ul  plea  may  cause 
important  moral,  legal,  paychiatric  and 
pragmatic  problems  to  receive  a  whitewash 
without  fundamental  progress  bemg  made. 
We  note  that  under  conventional  sentencing 
procedures  already  in  place,  judges  may 
presently  order  mental  health  treatment  for 
offenders  in  need  of  it.  Furthermore,  a  jury 
verdict  Is  an  awkward  device  for  making  dis- 
positional decteions  concerning  a  persons 
need  for  menUl  health  treatment. 


Should  the  legal  standards  now  in  use  con- 
cerning the  insanity  defense  be  modified? 
WhUe  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion is  not  opposed  to  sUte  legislatures  (or 
the     U.S.     Congress)     making     statutory 
changes  in  the  language  of  insanity,  we  also 
note  that  the  exact  wording  of  the  insanity 
defense  has  never,  through  scientific  studies 
or  the  case  approach,  been  shown  to  be  the 
major  determinant  of  whether  a  defendant 
is  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity.'  Substan- 
tive standards  for  Insanity  provide  Instruc- 
tions for  the  jury  (or  other  legal  deosion- 
makers)  concerning  the  legal  standard  for 
Insanity    which    a    defendant    must   meet. 
There  is  no  perfect  correlation,  however,  be- 
tween legal  Insanity  standards  and  Psychiat- 
ric or  mental  states  that  defendants  exhibit 
and  which  psychiatrists  describe.  For  exam- 
ple, while  some  legal  scholars  and  pract  - 
tioners  believe  that  using  the  word  "appreci- 
ate"  (rather   than   "knowing "   or   "  under- 
standing") expands  the  insanity  dialogue  to 
Include  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
view  of  human  behavior  and  thinking,  this 
may  not  necessarily  be  so.  Of  much  greater 
practical  significance  is  whether  the  stand- 
ard employed  is  interpreted  by  individual 
trial  judges  to  permit  or  not  permit  psychi- 
atric testimony  concerning  the  broad  range 
of  menUl  functioning  of  possible  relevance 
for  a  jury's  deliberation.  But  this  matter  is 
not  easUy  legislated. 

The  above  commenUry  does  not  mean 
that  given  the  present  state  of  psychiatric 
knowledge  psychiatrists  cannot  present 
meaningful  testimony  relevant  to  determm- 
ing  a  defendant's  understanding  or  appre- 
ciation of  his  act.  Many  psychiatrists,  how- 
ever believe  that  psychiatric  information 
relevant  to  determining  whether  a  defend- 
ant understood  the  nature  of  his  act.  and 
whether  he  appreciated  its  wrongfulness,  is 
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more  r«liabl  i  and  has  a  stronger  scientific 
basis  than,  f  >r  example,  does  psychiatric  in- 
formation n  levant  to  whether  a  defendant 
was  able  to  control  his  behavior.  The  line 
between  an  Irresistible  impulse  and  an  im- 
pulse not  nsisted  is  probably  no  sharper 
than  that  bstween  twilight  and  dusk.  Psy- 
chiatry is  I  deterministic  discipline  that 
views  all  h  iman  behavior  as,  to  a  good 
extent,  "cau  led."  The  concept  of  volition  is 
the  subject  of  some  disagreement  among 
psychiatrists,  Many  psychiatrists  therefore 
believe  that  psychiatric  testimony  (particu- 
larly that  of  a  conclusory  nature)  about  vo- 
lition is  mon  •■  likely  to  produce  confusion  for 
jurors  than  is  psychiatric  testimony  rele- 
vant to  a  del  endant's  appreciation  or  under- 
standing. 

Another  niajor  consideration  in  articulat- 
ing standard^  for  the  insanity  defense  is  the 
definition  of  mental  disease  or  defect.  Defi- 
nitions of  mental  disease  or  defect  some- 
times, but  not  always,  accompany  insanity 
defense  standards.  Under  Durham.'  the 
"product  of  mental  illness"  approach,  a 
series  of  legs  1  cases  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, suggested  that  (for  purposes  of  criminal 
insanity)  'wciopathy "  or  other  personality 
disorders  coi  ild  be  "productive"  of  insanity. 
It  was  assun  led  by  the  law  that  such  disor- 
ders could  ir  ipair  t>ehavior  control.  But  this 
is  generally  jnot  the  experience  of  psychia- 
try. Allowini  insanity  acquittals  in  cases  in- 
volving per  ons  who  manifest  primarily 
•personality  disorders"  such  as  antisocial 
personality  Jisorder  (sociopathy)  does  not 
accord  with  modem  psychiatric  knowledge 
or  psychiatr  c  beliefs  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  su<  h  persons  do  have  control  over 
their  behavi)r.  Persons  with  antisocial  per- 
sonality discrders  should,  at  least  for  heu- 
ristic reason  i,  be  held  accountable  for  their 
behavior.  T  te  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation, ther  ifore,  suggests  that  any  revision 
of  the  insan  ty  defense  standards  should  in- 
dicate that  mental  disorders  potentially 
leading  to  exculpation  must  be  serious. 
Such  disord<rs  should  usually  be  of  the  se- 
verity (if  noq  always  of  the  quality)  of  condi- 
tions that  piychiatrists  diagnose  as  psycho- 
ses. 

The  follov  ing  standard  recently  proposed 
by  Bonnie. ' '  is  one  which  the  American 
Psychiatric  .  Association  believes  does  permit 
relevant  piychiatric  testimony  to  be 
brought  to  Dear  on  the  great  majority  of 
cases  when  criminal  responsibility  is  at 
issue: 

A  person  <  harged  with  a  criminal  defense 
should  be  fcund  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity if  it  is  shown  that  as  a  result  of 
mental  disei  se  or  mental  retardation  he  was 
unable  to  ap  ?reciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
conduct  at  ti  le  time  of  the  offense. 

As  used  in  this  standard,  the  terms  mental 
disease  or  mental  retardation  include  only 
those  severely  abnormal  mental  conditions 
that  grossly  and  demonstrably  impair  a  per- 
son's percep  :ion  or  understanding  of  reality 
and  that  ar>  not  attributable  primarily  to 
the  voluntai  y  ingestion  of  alcohol  or  other 
psychoactiv<  substances. 

In  practic  >  there  is  considerable  overlap 
between  a  (sychotic  person's  defective  un- 
derstanding or  appreciation  and  his  ability 
to  control  h  s  behavior.  Most  psychotic  per- 
sons who  fails  a  volitional  test  for  insanity 
will  also  fail  a  cognitive-type  test  when  such 
a  test  is  app  lied  to  their  behavior,  thus  ren- 
dering the  volitional  test  superfluous  in 
Judging  thei  \. 


Should  the  burden  of  proof  in  insanity  cases 
always  rest  with  the  prosecution? 

The  case  of  John  Hinckley  brought  re- 
newed attention  to  who  has  the  burden  of 
proof  in  insanity  cases.  In  the  Hinckley 
case,  the  state  had  the  burden  to  prove  Mr. 
Hinckley's  sanity  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  This  was  a  considerable  burden  for 
the  state  to  overcome.  Legal  scholars  believe 
that  who  bears  the  burden  of  proof  in  a 
legal  case  is  a  matter  of  considerable  import. 
This  is  especially  so  when  what  is  to  be 
proven  is  inherently  uncertain.  And  if  any- 
thing can  be  agreed  upon  about  criminal  in- 
sanity, it  is  that  insanity  is  a  matter  of  some 
uncertainty. 

At  present  about  half  of  the  states  and  all 
the  Federal  Courts  require  that  once  a  de- 
fendant Introduces  into  the  proceeding  any 
evidence  of  insanity,  that  the  state  then 
bears  the  burden  to  prove  the  defendant 
was  instead  sane.  An  equal  number  of  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  however. 
assign  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  defendant 
who  must  then  prove  his  insanity  by  "a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence"  or  by  an  even 
higher  standard  of  proof. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  is 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  take  a  position 
about  assigning  the  burden  of  proof  in  in- 
sanity cases.  This  matter  is  clearly  one  for 
legislative  judgment.  For  public  policy,  the 
issue  is,  in  part,  whether  the  rights  of  the 
individual  or  the  rights  of  the  state  are  to 
be  given  more  or  less  weight  in  criminal  in- 
sanity trials,  or  as  is  sometimes  stated, 
which  types  of  errors  do  we  deem  more  or 
less  tolerable  in  insanity  trials.  Given  the  in- 
herent uncertainties  involved  in  psychiatric 
testimony  regarding  the  insanity  defense 
plus  ever  present  problems  relating  abstract 
legal  principles  to  controversies  of  such 
emotion,  who  bears  the  burden  of  proof  in 
insanity  trials  may  be  quite  important.  This 
is  particularly  so  when  what  must  be  proved 
must  also  be  proved  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  As  suggested  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Addington  case,'*  psychiatric 
evidence  is  usually  not  sufficiently  clear-cut 
to  prove  or  disprove  many  legal  facts 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt." 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  likely 
effect  of  assigning  the  burden  of  proof 
(burden  of  persuasion)  to  defendants  rather 
than  to  the  state  in  insanity  trials  will  be  to 
decrease  the  number  of  such  successful  de- 
fenses. This  matter  clearly  requires  further 
empirical  study. 

Should  psychiatric  testimony  be  limited  to 
statements  of  mental  condition? 

This  area  for  potential  reform  of  the  in- 
sanity defense  is  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial. Some  proposals  would  limit  psychiatric 
testimony  in  insanity  defense  trials  to  state- 
ments of  mental  condition,  i.e.,  to  state- 
ments of  conventional  psychiatric  diag- 
noses, to  provision  of  accounts  of  how  and 
why  the  defendant  acted  as  he  did  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  act,  to  expla- 
nations in  medical  and  psychological  terms 
about  how  the  act  was  affected  or  influ- 
enced by  the  person's  mental  illness.  Howev- 
er, under  this  approach,  psychiatrists  would 
not  be  permitted  to  testify  about  so-called 
"ultimate  issues"  such  as  whether  or  not 
the  defendant  was,  in  their  judgment, 
"sane"  or  "insane,"  "responsible"'  or  not, 
etc.  A  further  limitation  upon  psychiatric 
"ultimate  issue"  testimony  would  t>e  to  re- 
strict the  psychiastrist  from  testifying 
about  whether  a  defendant  did  or  did  not 
meet  the  particular  legal  test  for  insanity  at 
issue.  Thus  the  law  could  prevent  psychia- 
trists from  testifying  in  a  conclusory  fash- 


ion whether  the  defendant  "lacked  substan- 
tial capacity  to  conform  his  behavior  to  the 
requirments  of  law,"  "lacked  substantial  ca- 
pacity to  appreciate  the  criminality  of  his 
act,"  was  not  able  to  distinguish  "right  from 
wrong"  at  the  time  of  the  act,  etc. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Aaaociation  is 
not  opposed  to  legislatures  restricting  psy- 
chiatric testimony  about  the  aforemen- 
tioned ultimate  legal  issues  concerning  the 
insanity  defense.  We  adopt  this  position  t>e- 
cause  it  is  clear  that  psychiatrists  are  ex- 
perts in  medicine,  not  the  law.  As  such  the 
psychiatrist's  first  obligation  and  expertise 
in  the  courtroom  is  to  "do  psychiatry."  i.e., 
to  present  medical  information  and  opinion 
about  the  defendant's  mental  state  and  mo- 
tivation and  to  explain  in  detail  the  reason 
for  his  medical-psychiatric  conclusions. 
When,  however,  "ultimate  issue"  questions 
are  formulated  by  the  law  and  put  to  the 
expert  witness  who  must  then  say  "yea"  or 
"nay,"  then  the  expert  witness  is  required 
to  make  a  leap  in  logic.  He  no  longer  ad- 
dresses himself  to  medical  concepts  but  in- 
stead must  infer  or  intuit  what  is  in  fact  un- 
speakable, namely,  the  probable  relation- 
ship between  medical  concepts  and  legal  or 
moral  constructs  such  as  free  will.  These  im- 
permissible leaps  in  logic  made  by  expert 
witnesses  confuse  the  Jury."  Juries  thus 
find  themselves  listening  to  conclusory  and 
seemingly  contradictory  psychiatric  testimo- 
ny that  defendants  are  either  "sane"  or 
"insane"  or  that  they  do  or  do  not  meet  the 
relevant  legal  test  for  insanity.  This  state  of 
affairs  does  considerable  injustice  to  psychi- 
atry and,  we  l)elieve.  possibly  to  criminal  de- 
fendants. These  psychiatric  disagreements 
about  technical,  legal,  and/or  moral  matters 
cause  less  than  fully  understanding  juries  or 
the  public  to  conclude  that  psychiatrists 
cannot  agree.  In  fact,  in  many  criminal  in- 
sanity trials  both  prosecution  and  defense 
psychiatrists  do  agree  about  the  nature  and 
even  the  extent  of  mental  disorder  exhibit- 
ed by  the  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  act. 

Psychiatrists,  of  course,  must  be  permit- 
ted to  testify  fully  about  the  defendant's 
psychiatric  diagnosis,  mental  state  and  mo- 
tivation (in  clinical  and  conunonsense 
terms)  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  act  so  as  to 
permit  the  jury  or  judge  to  reach  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion  about  which  they  and  only 
they  are  expert.  Determining  whether  a 
criminal  defendant  was  legally  insane  is  a 
matter  for  legal  fact-finders,  not  for  ex- 
perts. 

What  should  be  done  with  defendants  fol- 
lowing not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
verdicts? 

This  is  the  area  for  reform  where  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  believes 
that  the  most  significant  changes  can  and 
should  be  made  in  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  insanity  defense.  We  believe  that 
neither  the  law,  the  public,  psychiatry,  or 
the  victims  of  violence  have  been  well 
served  by  the  general  approach  and  reform 
of  the  last  ten  years,  which  has  obscured 
the  quasi-criminal  nature  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense and  of  the  status  of  insanity  acquit- 
tees. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  is 
particularly  concerned  about  insanity  ac- 
quittals of  persons  charged  with  violent 
crime.  In  our  view  it  is  a  mistake  to  analo- 
gize such  insanity  acquittees  as  fully  equiva- 
lent to  civil  committees  who,  when  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  have  not  usually  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  clearcut  potential 
for  dangerous  behavior  because  they  have 
not  yet  committed  a  highly  dangerous  act. 
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Because  mental  illneas  frequently  affects 
the  patient's  ability  to  seek  or  accept  treat- 
ment, we  believe  that  civil  commitment  as  a 
system  of  detention  and  treatment,  shoiUd 
be  predicated  on  the  severity  of  the  pa- 
tient's illness  and/or  in  some  instances  on 
the  mental  patients  potential  ^or  Perpetrat- 
ing   future    violence    against    others.    The 
usual   civil   committee   has   not,    however, 
committed  nor  will  he  commit  in  the  future 
a  major  crime.  Most  menUlly  ill  persons  are 
not  violent."  By  contrast,  the   "dangerous- 
ness"  of  insanity  acquittees  who  have  perpe- 
trated violence   has  already  been  demon_ 
strated.  Their   future  dangerousness  need 
not  be  inferred;  it  may  be  assumed,  at  least 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  Ameri- 
can   Psychiatric    Association    U    therefore 
quite  skeptical  about  procedures  now  imple- 
mented in  many  sUtes  requiring  periodic 
decisionmaking   by   mental   health   profes- 
sionals (or  by  others)  concerning  a  req"'"' 
ment   that   insanity   acquittees   who   have 
committed  previous  violent  offenses  be  re- 
petitively    adjudicated     as      "dangerous 
thereupon    provoking    their    release    once 
future    dangerousness    cannot    be    clearly 
demonstrated  in  accord  with  the  standard 
of  proof  required. 

While  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  these 
problems,  the  following  are  some  potential 
alternatives  for  the  future.  .i.  ,  ,h« 

First  the  law  should  recognize  that  the 
nature'  of  inhospital  psychiatric  interven- 
tion has  changed  over  the  last  decade. 
Greater  emphasis  is  now  placed  upon  iwy- 
chopharmacological  management  of  the 
hospitalized  person.  Such  treatment,  while 
clearly  helpful  in  reducing  the  overt  signs 
and  symptoms  of  mental  illness,  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  however,  that  "cure  has 
been  achieved-nor  that  a  patent's  "nondan- 
gerousness"  is  assured.  Continuing,  even 
compelled,  psychiatric  treatment  is  often  re- 
quired for  this  population  once  the  patient 
is  released  from  the  hospital. 

Although  some  insanity  acquittees  will  re- 
cover in  such  facilities,  there  can  be  no 
public  guarantee.  The  presumption  should 
therefore  be  that  after  initial  hospitaliza- 
tion a  long  period  of  conditional   release 
with    careful    supervision    and    outpatient 
treatment  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
public    and    to   complete    the   appropriate 
treatment  programs.  Unfortunately,  howev- 
er   many   jurisdictions   have   neither   the 
trained   personnel  nor  appropriate  outpa- 
tient facilities  and  resources  to  provide  for 
such  close  management  of  previously  vio- 
lent persons  who  are  conditionally  released. 
Where  sUtutes  provide  for  conditional  re- 
lease and  judges  allow  it  without  these  nec- 
essary resources,  the  public  is  subjected  to 
great  risk  and  the  insanity  acquittee  is  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  for  a  necessary 
phase  of  treatment. 

At  any  hearing  that  might  order  the  con- 
ditional release  of  an  insanity  acquittee,  the 
following  questions  must  be  answered  af- 
firmatively. Has  a  coherent  and  well  struc- 
tured plan  of  supervision,  management,  and 
treatment  been  put  into  place?  Is  this  plan 
highly  likely  to  guarantee  public  safety 
while  maximizing  the  chances  for  rehabili- 
tation of  the  insanity  acquittee?  Are  the 
necessary  staff  and  resources  available  to 
implement  the  plan?  Is  there  in  place  a  pro- 
cedure to  reconfine  the  insanity  acquitt«e 
who  falls  to  meet  the  expecUtions  of  the 

For  some  acquittee  contingent  release  is 
not  possible  because  of  the  risk  to  society, 
the  lack  of  resources,  or  other  relevant  legal 
considerations.  Yet  because  psychiatry  has 


no  more  to  offer  the  acquittee,  continued 
confinement  cannot  be  Justlfledon  thera- 
peutic or  psychiatric  grounds.  When  there 
Mists  no  realistic  therapeutic  Ji»tlfl»Uon 
for  confinement,  the  psychUtric  facUlty  be- 
comes a  prison.  The  American  Psychiatric 
Association  believes  this  hypocrisy  must  be 
confronted  and  remedied.  One  appropriate 
alternative  is  to  transfer  the  locus  of  re- 
sponsibility and  confinement  for  such  ac- 
ql^ttees  to  a  nontreatment  f  acUity  that  can 
provide  the  necessary  ■ecurtty-       .  ^.      . 

The  American  Psychiatric  AasoclaUon  be- 
lieves that  the  decision  to  release  an  insan- 
ity acquittee  should  not  be  made  solely  by 
psychiatrists  or  solely  on  the  basis  of  psy- 
chUtric   testimony     about    the    patients 
mental  condition  or  predictions  of  future 
dangerousness.  While  this  may  not  be  the 
only  model,  such  decisions  should  instead  be 
made  by  a  group  simUar  in  composition  to  a 
parole  board.  In  this  respect,  the  AmeriMn 
PsychUtric  AssocUtion  is  impressed  with  a 
model  program  presently  in  operation  in  the 
SUte  of  Oregon  under  the  aegis  of  a  ^chi- 
atric  Security  Review  Board.  •»»  ^  p^°^ 
a  multidisclplinary  board  is  given  Jurisdic- 
tion over  insantity  acquittees.  The  board  re- 
tains control  of  the  Insanity  acquittee  for  a 
period  of  time  as  long  as  the  criminal  sen- 
tence that  might  have  been  awarded  were 
the  person  to  have  been  found  guilty  of  the 
act.  Confinement  and  release  decisions  for 
acquittees  are  made  by  an  experienc^  body 
that  is  not  naive  about  the  nature  of  violent 
behavior  committed  by  mental  patients  and 
that  allows  a  quasi-criminal  approMh  for 
managing  such  persons.  Psychiatrists  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  Oregon  b<»rd. 
but  they  do  not  have  primary  responsibiUty. 
The  Association  believed  that  this  is  as  it 
should  be  since  the  decision  to  confine  and 
release  persons  who  have  done  violence  to 
society  involves  more  than  psychiatric  c<)n- 
slderatlons.  The  Interest  of  society,  the  in- 
terest of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
the  interest  of  those  who  have  been  or 
might  be  victimized  by  violence  must  also  be 
addressed  in  confinement  and  release  decl- 

In  iine  with  the  above  views,  the  American 
PsychUtric  Association  suggests  the  follow- 
ing guidelines  for  legisUtion  dealing  with 
the  disposition  of  violent  insantity  acquit- 

1  Special  legislation  should  be  designed 
for  those  persons  charged  with  violent  of- 
fenses who  have  been  found  not  guUty  by 
reason  of  insanity.  ..„,,i^„. 

2  Confinement  and  release  decisions 
should  be  made  by  a  board  constituted  so  as 
to  include  psychiatrisU  by  including  other 
professions  representing  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  akin  to  a  parole  board. 

3  Release  should  be  conditional  upon 
having  a  treatment  supervison  plan  in  place 
with  the  necessary  resources  available  to 

implement  it.  ,  ^,  .,  „  .-^ 

4  The  board  having  Jurisdiction  over  re- 
leased insanity  acquittees  should  have  clear 
authority  to  reconfine. 

5  When  psychiatric  treatment  within  a 
hospiUl  setting  has  obtained  the  maximal 
treatment  benefit  possible  but  the  board  be- 
lieves that  for  other  reasons  confinement  is 
still  necessary,  the  insanity  acquittee  should 
be  transferred  to  the  most  appropriate  non- 
hospital  faculty.  ^,  ..     .. 

In  general,  the  American  PsychUtric  As- 
sociation favors  legislation  to  Identify  insan- 
ity acquittees  who  have  committed  violent 
acts  as  a  special  group  of  persons  who.  be- 
cause of  the  important  societal  Interests  in- 
volved, should  not  be  handled  simUarly  to 
other  civil  committees. 


Although  efforts  to  treat  mentaUy  disor- 
dered offenders  have  met  with  limited  suc- 
cess we  should  nevertheless  also  increase 
our  commitment  to  developing  and  imple- 
menting new  treatment  approaches  for 
those  adjudicated  insane.  These  are  pracU- 
cai  as  well  as  humanUtic  reasons  for  making 
this  recommendaUoiL  A  certain  number  of 
those  who  plead  insanity  wUl,  whatever 
their  disposition,  eventuaUy  be  released  to 
society.  To  whatever  extent  their  sanity  Is 
restored  or  their  capacity  to  adhere  to 
proper  conduct  is  enhanced  the  public  wUl 
receive  that  much  more  protection  from 
crime. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  m  the  RECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bui 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  56 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ^ 
America  in  Congress  oMembled,  That  this 
bill  shall  be  known  as  "The  Insanity  De- 
fense Reform  Act  of  1983". 
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Chipter  1  of  tlUe  18.  United  SUtes 
M  lended  by  adding  at  the  end 
ollowing  new  section: 


Defeiue 


"(a)  Kmn  MATivK  DETKifSE.— It  shall  be  an 
affirmative  (lefense  to  a  prosecution  under 
any  Federal  istatute  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
conduct  allied  to  constitute  the  offense, 
the  defendait  as  a  result  of  severe  mental 
disease  or  d  (feet  laclied  the  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or 
to  conform  ^is  conduct  to  the  requirements 
of  law. 

"(b)  Bom  5n  or  Proof.— The  defendant 
has  the  bur  len  of  proving  the  affirmative 
defense  of  ii  isanity  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence. 

"(c)  ExPEK  r  Testimomy.— Expert  witnesses 
shall  not  befpermitted  to  offer  opinions  on 
the  ultimate  legal  issue,  whether  the  de- 
fendant as  a  result  of  severe  mental  disease 
or  defect  la*  Iced  the  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  wrongfu  Iness  of  his  conduct  or  to  con- 
form his  c«  nduct  to  the  requirements  of 
law.  which  q  jestion.  being  one  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, is  n  iserved  to  the  trier  of  fact. 

"(d)  Detik  [tion.— As  used  in  this  section. 
severe  mentU  disease  or  defect'  includes 
only  those  apnormal  mental  conditions  that 
grossly  and  demonstrably  impair  a  person's 
perception  (f  understanding  of  reality  and 
that  are  no'  attributable  primarily  to  the 
voluntary  in  (estion  of  alcohol  or  other  psy- 
chiatric subs  :ances.". 

Sec.  3.  Clapter  313  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  he  following  new  sections: 


"S  4249 
wuMj  at  tiM 


DMc^mination   of  the  existence  of  in- 
time  of  the  offenac 


"(a)  MoTidN 

PSYCHOLOGICiU. 

of  a  notice. 
Federal  Rul^s 
court,  upon 
Government 
or  psycholog  leal 
ant  t>e  condi  cted 
psychologica  I 
pursuant  to 
(b)and<c). 

"(b) 
sanity  is 
12.2  of  the 
dure  on  motion 
attorney  foi 
court's  own 
structed  to 
Jury  trial. 
ant— 

"(1)  guilty; 

"(2)  not  gtflty;  or 

"(3)  not 


FOR  Pretrial  Psychiatric  or 

ExAMiMATioN.— Upon  filing 

IS  provided  in  Rule  12.2  of  the 

of  Criminal  Procedure,  the 

notion  of  the  attorney  for  the 

may  order  that  a  psychiatric 

examination  of  the  defend- 

and  that  a  psychiatric  or 

report  be  filed  with  the  court. 

the  provisions  of  section  4251 


SPECIil. 


raisKl 


Verdict.- If  the  issue  of  in- 

by  notice  as  provided  in  Rule 

F^eral  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 

of  the  defendant  or  of  the 

the  Government,  or  on  the 

motion,  the  jury  shall  be  in- 

I  ind.  or.  in  the  event  of  a  non- 

tl  e  court  shall  find  the  defend- 


rci  ion 


Detci  mimatioii 


3F 


tht 


■'>42SO. 
guilty  by 

"(a) 
Condition 
person  is  fo^nd 
sanity  at 
he  shall  be 
until  such 
pursuant  to 

"(b) 

INATION   AND 

the    disposition 
order  that 
report  be 
the  provisioils 

"(C)  HEARIfC 

ed  in 

tion  42Sl(d) 
than  forty 
cial  verdict 


gu  Ity  by  reason  of  insanity. 
Hoap  talization 


I  PSYCH  [ATRIC 


fil;d 


accord  ince 


of  ■  person  found  not 
of  insanity 

OF  Present  Mental 
Acquitted    Person.— If    a 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
time  of  the  offense  charged. 
(  ommitted  to  a  suitable  facility 
as  he  is  eligible  for  release 
ubsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

OR  Psychological  Exam- 
Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
hearing,    the   court   shall 
psychiatric  or  psychological 
with  the  court,  pursuant  to 
of  sections  4251  (b)  and  (c). 
A  hearing  shall  be  conduct- 
with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
and  shall  take  place  not  later 
following  entry  of  the  spe- 


ckys 


"(d)  Burden  of  Proof.— In  the  hearing  a 
person  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity of  an  offense  involving  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  involving  a  substantial 
risk  of  such  injury  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
his  release  would  not  create  a  sulistantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  as  a 
result  of  his  present  mental  disease  or 
defect.  With  respect  to  any  other  offense, 
the  Government  has  the  burden  of  proving 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  re- 
lease would  create  a  substantial  risk  of  such 
bodily  Injury  to  another  person. 

'(e)  Determination  and  Disposition.- If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  the 
standard  specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  that  the  person's  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  as  a  result  of  his  present 
mental  disease  or  defect,  the  court  shall 
commit  the  person  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
release  the  person  to  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  State  in  which  the  person  is  dom- 
iciled or  was  tried  if  such  State  will  assume 
responsibility  for  his  custody,  care,  and 
treatment.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  cause  such 
State  to  assume  such  responsibility.  If,  not- 
withstanding such  efforts,  neither  such 
State  will  assimie  such  responsibility,  the 
Attorney  Geneal  shall  hospitalize  the 
person  for  treatment  in  a  suitable  facility 
until— 

"(1)  such  a  State  will  assume  such  respon- 
sibility; or 

"(2)  the  person's  mental  condition  is  such 
that  his  release,  or  his  conditional  release 
under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment. 
would  not  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  another  person.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  continue  periodically  to  exert 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  cause  such  a  State 
to  assume  such  responsibility  for  the  per- 
son's custody,  care,  and  treatment. 

"(f)  Discharge.- When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  an  acquitted  person  is  hos- 
pitalized pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  deter- 
mines that  the  person  has  recovered  from 
his  mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  release,  or  his  conditional  re- 
lease under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical, 
psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or  treat- 
ment, would  no  longer  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person,  he 
shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  or- 
dered the  conunitment.  The  clerk  shall  send 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  person's 
counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  court,  on  the  motion  of  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  or  on  its  own 
motion,  shall  hold  a  hearing,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  425(Kd),  to  de- 
termine whether  he  should  be  released. 

""If.  after  a  hearing,  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section or  section  4251(1).  the  court  finds  by 
the  standard  specified  in  subsection  (d)  that 
the  person  has  recovered  from  his  mental 
disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that— 

"(1)  his  release  would  no  longer  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  Injury  to  another 
person,  the  court  shall  order  that  he  be  im- 
mediately discharged;  or 

"(2)  his  conditional  release  under  a  pre- 
scrit)ed  regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or 
psychological  care  or  treatment  would  no 
longer  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  another  person,  the  court  shall— 

'(A)  order  that  he  be  conditionally  dis- 
charged under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or 


treatment  that  has  been  prepared  for  him 
and  that  has  been  found  by  the  court  to  be 
appropriate;  and 

"(B)  order,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  re- 
lease, that  he  comply  with  the  prescribed 
regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or  psycho- 
logical care  or  treatment. 
The  court  at  any  time  may,  after  a  hearing 
employing  the  same  criteria,  m(xilfy  or 
eliminate  the  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment. 

"(g)  Revocation  of  Conditional  Dis- 
charge.—The  director  of  a  medical  facility 
responsible  for  administering  a  regimen  im- 
posed on  an  acquitted  person  conditionally 
discharged  under  subsection  (f)  shall  notify 
the  Attorney  (General  and  the  court  having 
a  Jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  any  failure 
of  the  person  to  comply  with  the  regimen. 
Upon  such  notice,  or  upon  other  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  person  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  prescribed  regimen  of 
medical,  psychiatric,  or  psychological  care 
or  treatment,  the  person  may  be  arrested, 
and.  upon  arrest,  shall  be  taken  without  un- 
necessary delay  before  the  court  having  ju- 
risdiction over  him.  The  court  shall,  after  a 
hearing,  determine  whether  the  person 
should  be  remanded  to  a  suitable  facility  on 
the  ground  that,  in  light  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or 
treatment,  his  continued  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person. 

"8  4251.  General  provisions 

"(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  Act— 

"(1)  'Rehabilitation  program'  includes— 

"(A)  basic  educational  training  that  will 
assist  the  individual  in  understanding  the 
society  to  which  he  will  return  and  that  will 
assist  him  in  understanding  the  magnitude 
of  his  offense  and  its  impact  on  society: 

"(B)  vocational  training  that  will  assist 
the  individual  in  contributing  to,  and  in  par- 
ticipating in,  the  society  to  which  he  will 
return; 

"(C)  drug,  alcohol,  and  other  treatment 
programs  that  will  assist  the  individual  in 
overcoming  his  psychological  or  physical  de- 
pendence; and 

"(D)  organized  physical  sports  and  recrea- 
tion programs. 

"(2)  Suitable  facility'  means  a  facility 
that  is  suitable  to  provide  care  or  treatment 
given  the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  defendant. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination.—A  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex- 
amination ordered  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  licensed  or  certified 
psychiatrist  or  clinical  psychologist,  or.  if 
the  court  finds  it  appropriate,  by  more  than 
one  such  examiner.  Each  examiner  shall 
be- 

"(1)  designated  by  the  court  if  the  exami- 
nation is  ordered  under  section  4249;  or 

"(2)  designated  by  the  court  and.  upon  the 
request  of  the  defendant,  an  additional  ex- 
aminer may  be  selected  by  the  defendant,  if 
the  examination  is  ordered  under  section 
4250. 

"For  purposes  of  an  examination  pursuant 
to  an  order  under  section  4249,  the  court 
may  commit  the  person  to  be  examined  for 
a  reasonable  period,  but  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days,  and  under  section  4250.  for  a  reasona- 
ble peri(xl.  but  not  to  exceed  forty-five  days, 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
placement  In  a  suitable  facility.  Unless  im- 
practicable, the  psychiatric  or  psychological 
examination  shall  be  conducted  in  the  suita- 
ble facility  closest  to  the  court.  The  director 


of  the  facility  may  apply  for  a  reasonable 
extension,  but  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days 
under  section  4249,  or  to  exceed  thirty  days 
under  section  4250.  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause  that  the  additional  time  U  necessary 
to  observe  and  evaluate  the  defendant. 

•(c)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Re- 
poRTS.-A  psychiatric  or  psychological 
report  ordered  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  examiner  designated  to 
conduct  the  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex- 
amination, shall  be  filed  with  the  court  with 
copies  provided  to  counsel  for  the  person  ex- 
amined and  to  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shall  include— 

"(l)  the  person's  history  and  present 
symptoms;  ^,  ^  .     __„ 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  psychiatric,  psy- 
chological, and  medical  tesU  that  were  em- 
ployed and  their  results: 
••(3)  the  examiner's  findings;  and 
"(4)  the  examiner's  opinions  as  to  diagno- 
sis prognosis  and  if  the  examination  is  or- 
dered under  section  4250.  whether  the 
person  is  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person. 

"(d)  HEARiNG.-At  a  hearing  ordered  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  the  person  whose  mental 
condition  is  the  subject  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  represented  by  counsel  and.  if  he  is  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obuin  adequate  repre- 
sentation, counsel  shall  be  appointed  for 
him  pursuant  to  section  3006A.  The  person 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  testify, 
to  present  evidence  to  subpoena  witnesses 
on  his  behalf,  and  to  confront  and  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing, 
"(e)  Periodic  Report  and  Information 
Requirements.—  ^,  . 

"(1)  The  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a 
person  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  section 
4250  shall  prepare  annual  reports  concern- 
ing the  mental  condition  of  the  person  and 
containing  recommendations  concerning  the 
need  for  his  continued  hospitalization.  The 
reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  that 
ordered  the  person's  commitment  to  the  fa- 
cility and  copies  of  the  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  other  persons  as  the  court 
may  direct. 

"(2)  The  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a 
person  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  section 
4250  shall  inform  such  person  of  any  reha- 
biliUtion  programs  that  are  available  for 
persons  hospitalized  in  that  facility. 

"(f)  Videotape  Record.— Upon  written  re- 
quest of  defense  counsel,  the  court  may 
order  a  videotape  record  made  of  the  de- 
fendant's testimony  or  Interview  upon 
which  the  periodic  report  is  based  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e).  Such  videotape  record 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  along  with 
the  periodic  report. 

••(g)  Admissibility  of  a  Defendants 
Statement  at  Trial.— A  statement  made  by 
the  defendant  during  the  course  of  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  examination  pursuant 
to  section  4249  U  not  admissible  as  evidence 
against  the  accused  on  the  issue  of  guilt  or 
punishment  in  any  criminal  proceeding, 
unless  the  defendant  otherwise  waived  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but  is 
admissible  on  the  issue  whether  the  defend- 
ant suffers  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect. 
"(h)  Habeas  Corpus  Unimpaired.— Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  Act  precludes  a  person 
who  is  committed  pursuant  to  iU  provisions 
from  establishing  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
the  illegality  of  his  detention. 

•"(i)  Discharge.— Regardless  of  whether 
the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a  person 
is  hospitalized  has  filed  a  certificate  pursu- 


ant to  section  4250(f).  a  person  hospitalized, 
counsel  for  the  person  or  his  legal  guardian 
may.  at  any  time  during  such  person's  hos- 
piUlizatlon  file  with  the  court  that  ordered 
the  commitment  a  motion  for  a  hearing  to 
determine  whether  the  person  should  be 
discharged  from  such  facility.  Such  motion 
shall  be  granted  and  the  court  shall  hold  a 
hearing  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4250(f)  and  4251(d).  unless  such 
motion  is  fUed  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  a  court  determination  that 
the  person  should  continue  to  be  hospital- 
ized A  copy  of  the  motion  shaU  be  sent  to 
the  director  of  the  facility  In  which  the 
person  is  hospitalized  and  to  the  attorney 
for  the  Government. 

•"(J)  Authohcty  and  Responsibiuty  or 
the    Attorney    Gi3«RAL.-The    Attorney 

General—  ,.^.     , 

••(1)  may  contract  with  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision,  a  locality,  or  a  private  agency 
for  the  confinement,  hospitalization,  care, 
or  treatment  of.  or  the  provision  of  services 
to.  a  person  committed  to  his  custody  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act; 

"(2)  may  apply  for  the  civil  commitment, 
pursuant  to  SUte  law,  of  a  person  commit- 
ted to  this  custody  pursuant  to  thU  Act; 

"(3)  shall,  before  placing  a  person  in  a  fa- 
cility pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
consider  the  suitability  of  the  facility's  re- 
habilitation programs  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  person; 

(4)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices in  the  general  implemenUtion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
in  the  establishment  of  standards  for  facili- 
ties used  in  the  implemenUtion  of  this  Act. 

••(k)  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  an  Act  of  Congress  applicable  ex- 
clusively to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. ". 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  57.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  57— child  pornography 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  5 
years  ago.  congressional  hearings  indi- 
cated that  chUd  pornography  had 
become  a  multimillion  dollar  industry, 
victimizing  thousands  of  children. 
Congress  responded  by  outlawing  the 
production  of  child  pornography  and 
the  distribution  for  sale  of  obscene 
materials  which  pomographicaUy  de- 
picted children. 

Last  summer  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  New  York  against  Perber  that 
the  compelling  State  interest  in  safe- 
guarding the  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal well-being  of  minors  constitutional- 
ly justified  the  prohibition  of  nonob- 
scene  pornography  involving  children. 

I  applaud  the  Supreme  Court  and 
concur  that  the  child  pomographer's 
first  amendment  guarantee  of  free 
speech  is  not  violated  when  he  is  pro- 
hibited   from    sexually    exploiting    a 

child. 

My  interest  in,  and  commitment  to, 
fighting  the  child  pomographer  grew 
from  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  sexual 
exploitation  of  children  which  began 
in  November  of  1981  before  the  Sub- 
committee  on   Juvenile   Justice.    Al- 


though it  is  clear  that  Federal  efforts 
to  enforce  existing  laws  have  de- 
creased the  availability  of  child  por- 
nography, testimony  at  those  hearings 
indicated  that  the  Federal  law  is  not 
tough  enough  to  protect  the  thou- 
sands of  our  chUdren  who  continue  to 
fall  victim  to  pomographers  and  ex- 
ploiters. 

Father  Bruce  Ritter  who  directs  a 
runaway  shelter  in  Times  Square  testi- 
fied that  thousands  of  nmaways  in 
New  York  City  are  "recruited,  if  not 
openly  abducted,  by  the  organized 
child  prostitution  and  pornography  in- 
dustries which,  in  New  York  at  least, 
are  estimated  to  earn  close  to  $1  bil- . 
lion  each  year." 

In  contrast,  figures  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Postal 
Service  show  a  small  number  of  Feder- 
al arrests  and  convictions  of  child  por- 
nographers.  From  May  1977  to  April 
1982,  43  persons  have  been  convicted 
under  all  available  obscenity  sUtutes 
for  distribution  of  obscene   material 
depicting  minors.   Less  than  half  of 
these  convictions  were  for  violations  of 
the  laws  specifically  focusing  on  child 
pornography,   which   carry   penalties 
exceeding  those  imposed  by  the  gener- 
al obscenity  laws.  As  of  April  29.  1982. 
the   20   persons  who  were  convicted 
under  these  tougher  child  pornogra- 
phy laws  had  received  sentences  rang- 
ing from  a  $500  fine  with  a  suspended 
sentence  to  a  $25,000  fine  with  a  20- 
year  sentence. 

Testimony  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings  offered  one  key  explanation 
for  the  limited  Federal  success  in  at- 
tacking the  child  pornography  indus- 
try—Federal law  currently  reaches 
only  distribution  of  child  pornography 
for  sale.  As  Charles  P.  Nelson.  Assist- 
ant Chief  Postal  Inspector.  Office  of 
Criminal  Investigations  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  testified: 

The  bulk  of  the  child  pornography  ta  non- 
commercial. This  activity  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  chUd  pornography  statutes. 
These  statutes  require  a  commercial  trans- 
action in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
or  distribution  of  the  material  before  a  vio- 
lation exists. 

The  result  of  this  commercial  limita- 
tion is  far-reaching.  Dana  E.  Caro  of 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Division  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
testified  that: 

[Tlhe  FBI  has  determined  that  a  clandes- 
tine subculture  exists  In  the  United  States 
which  is  functioning  in  violation  of  the 
ChUd  pornography  and  sexual  exploiUtion 
of  children  statutes.  This  culture  is  involved 
in  recruiting  and  transporting  mmors  for 
sexual  exploiUtion  and  investigation  has  re- 
vealed that  this  culture  is  very  difficult  to 
penetrate.  It  has  been  determined  that  the 
largest  percentage  of  child  pornography 
available  in  the  United  SUtes  today  was 
originally  produced  for  the  selfgratification 
of  the  members  of  this  culture  and  was  not 
necessarily  produced  for  any  commercial 
purpose.  PedophUes  maintain  correspond- 
ence and  exchange  sexual  explicit  photo- 
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^1         t  »k«.o    hv  such  considerations  from  enacting  such 
ever,  long-term  incarceration  of  these    ?/. '"^j^.  ~™"*'*™ 


Imposing  tough  sentences  on  tough 
criminals  and  particularly,  imposing  a 
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I  introduced  S.  2856  to 
testimony  of  the  law  en- 
iommuity.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
today  incorporates  and  ex- 
major  provisions  of  S.  2856 
any  interstate  distribution 
po^ography  or  any  distribu- 
pomography  through  the 
crime, 
amends  the  1977  law  to 
accord  with  the  Supreme 
2.  1982,  decision  in  Ferber: 
uhlawful  the  distribution  of 
photoiraphs  which  sexually  ex- 
childjen  under  age  18.  In  addi- 
provides  for  tougher  pen- 
would     increase     from 
(75.000  for  a  first  offense 
M5.000  to  $150,000  for  a 
Given  the  testimony 
hekrd.  it  is  apparent  that  the 
statutory  penalties  are  insuffi- 
the  profit  out  of  child 
.  The  elevated  fines  I  pro- 
infended  to  correct  this  short- 
well.  Finally,  to  bolster  the 
effort,    this   bill    would 
Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Oj'ganization  Act  to  include 
pomcgraphy  among  "RICO"  of- 


I  ask  uiuinimous  con- 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
9ie  Record. 

no  objection,  the  bill 
to    be    printed    in   the 
follows: 

S.  57 


b<ing 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of  the    United   States    of 

Congress  assembled.  That  this 

cited  as  the  "Sexual  Exploita- 

Act  of  1983". 
Congress  hereby  finds  that— 
pornography  has  developed  into 
multimillion  dollar  in- 
whi(ti   operates   on   a   nationwide 


of  children  including  large 
runaway  and  homeless  youth 
in  the  production  and  distribu- 

materials;  and 
of  children  as  subjects  of  por- 
is  harmful  to  the  physi- 


ological, emotional,  and  mental  health  of 
the  individual  child  and  to  society. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  110  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"CHAFTIR  1 10— SEXUAL  EXPLOfTAnON  OF 
CHILDREN 

"Sec.  2251.  Definitions  for  chapter. 
"Sec.  2252.  Sexual  exploitation  of  children. 
"Sec.  2253.  Certain  activities  relating  to  ma- 
terial involving  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  minors. 
"Sec.  2254.  IJefense. 
"S  ZZSl.  Dennitioiu  for  chapter 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term— 

"(I)  'minor'  means  any  person  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years: 

"(2)  sexually  explicit  conduct'  means 
actual  or  simulated— 

"(A)  sexual  intercourse,  including  genital- 
genital,  oral-genital,  anal-genital,  or  oral- 
anal,  whether  between  persons  of  the  same 
or  opposite  sex: 

■(B)  bestiality; 

"(C)  sado-masochistic  abuse  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  sexual  stimulation); 

'(D)  masturbation;  or 

"(E)  lewd  exhibition  of  the  genitals  or 
public  area  of  any  person; 

"(3)  simulated'  means  the  explicit  depic- 
tion of  any  conduct  described  in  clause  (2) 
of  this  section  which  creates  the  appearance 
of  such  conduct  and  which  exhibits  any  un- 
covered portion  of  the  genitals  or  buttocks; 

"(4)  producing'  means  producing,  direct- 
ing, manufacturing,  issuing,  publishing,  or 
advertising;  and 

"(5)  visual  or  print  medium'  means  any 
film,  photograph,  negative,  slide,  book,  mag- 
azine, or  other  visual  or  print  medium. 

"8  2252.  Sexual  exploitation  of  children 

"(a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  employs, 
uses,  persuades,  induces,  entices,  or  coerces 
any  minor  to  engage  in,  or  who  has  a  minor 
assist  any  other  person  to  engage  in.  any 
sexually  explicit  conduct  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  any  visual  or  print  medium  de- 
picting such  conduct,  shall  be  punished  as 
provided  under  subsection  (c),  if  such 
person  luiows  or  has  reason  to  know  that 
such  visual  or  print  medium  will  be  trans- 
ported in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
mailed,  or  if  such  visual  or  print  medium 
has  actually  been  transported  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  mailed. 

"(b)  Any  parent,  legal  guardian,  or  person 
having  custody  or  control  of  a  minor  who 
knowingly  permits  such  minor  to  engage  in, 
or  to  assist  any  other  person  to  engage  in, 
sexually  explicit  conduct  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  any  visual  or  print  medium  de- 
picting such  conduct  shall  be  punished  as 
provided  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  such  parent,  legal  guardian,  or 
person  luiows  or  has  reason  to  know  that 
such  visual  or  print  medium  will  be  trans- 
ported in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
mailed  or  if  such  visual  or  print  medium  has 
actually  been  transported  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  mailed. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $75,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both, 
but,  if  such  person  has  a  prior  conviction 
under  this  section,  such  person  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $150,000  or  imprisoned 
not  less  than  2  years  nor  more  than  15 
years,  or  both. 

"S  2253.  Certain  acUritic*  relating  to  material  in- 
volving the  sexual  exploitation  of  minors 

"(a)  Any  person  who— 


"(I)  knowingly  transports  or  ships  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  mails  any 
visual  or  print  medium,  if — 

"(A)  the  producing  of  such  visual  or  print 
medium  involves  the  use  of  a  minor  engag- 
ing in  sexually  explicit  conduct:  and 

"(B>  such  visual  or  print  medium  depicts 
such  conduct;  or 

"(2)  knowingly  receives  any  visual  or  print 
medium  that  has  been  trans[>orted  or 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  mailed,  if — 

"(A)  the  producing  of  such  visual  or  print 
medium  involves  the  use  of  a  minor  engag- 
ing in  sexually  explicit  conduct;  and 

"(B)  such  visual  or  print  medium  depicts 
such  conduct: 

shaUl  be  punished  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $75,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both, 
but,  if  such  person  has  a  prior  conviction 
under  this  section,  such  person  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $150,000  or  imprisoned 
not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  15 
years,  or  both. 

"S  2254.  OefenM 

"In  any  prosecution  brought  under  this 
chapter  for  the  production  or  distribution 
of  a  visual  or  print  medium  depicting  sexu- 
ally explicit  conduct  as  defined  in  section 
2251  (1X2KD)  or  (E),  it  shall  be  an  affirma- 
tive defense  that  the  medium,  when  taken 
as  a  whole,  possesses  serious  literary,  artis- 
tic, scientific,  social,  or  educational  value.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  1961  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  clause  (1KB)  by 
inserting  after  "section  1955  (relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  illegal  gambling  businesses)," 
the  following:  "sections  2252  and  2253  (re- 
lating to  the  sexual  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren),". 

Sec.  5.  Section  1964  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (c)  by 
striking  out  "his  business  or"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "his  person,  business,  or". 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  58.  A  bill  to  authorize  incarcer- 
ation in  Federal  prisons  of  convicts 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  under 
the  habitual  criminal  statute  of  a 
State:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  58— INCARCERATION  UNDER  HABITUAL 
OPPENUER  STATUTES 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  two  bills  which  are 
meant  to  supplement  the  Armed 
Career  Criminal  Act  of  1983,  which  I 
just  introduced. 

The  first  of  these  bills.  S.  58.  grants 
the  Attorney  General  authority  to  in- 
carcerate in  Federal  facilities  persons 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment in  State  courts  under  their  ha- 
bitual offender  statutes. 

Permitting  these  persons  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Federal  prisons  will  encour- 
age more  prosecutions  imder  State 
career-criminal  statutes.  These  stat- 
utes normally  allow  judges  to  sentence 
habitual  offenders  for  significant  peri- 
ods in  order  to  keep  them  from  engag- 
ing in  further  criminal  activity.  Often, 
local  district  attorneys  have  task 
forces  specially  created  to  target 
career  criminals.  Unfortunately  how- 


ever, long-term  Incarceration  of  these 
criminals  is  nearly  impossible  due  to 
already  crowded  State  prison  condi- 
tions. Prisoners  are  sometimes  set  free 
early  to  make  room  for  the  continuing 
stream  of  newly  convicted  persons. 

By  holding  persons  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  under  a  States  career 
criminal  statute,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  reducing  the  burden  of  over- 
crowding caused  by  prisoners  serving 
long  sentences.  ^    «»  * 

Recent  statistics  show  that  the  State 
prison  population  continues  to  m- 
crease  at  an  alarming  rate.  Since  1975 
the  toUl  U.S.  prison  population  grew 
by  only  1.2  percent.  In  the  first  9 
months  of  1982.  the  State  prison  popu- 
lation exploded  with  a  10.4-percent 
rate  of  increase  over  1981  prison  popu- 
lation figures.  Over  the  same  9-month 
period,  the  Federal  prison  population 
increased  only  4.5  percent,  much  of 
that  attributed  to  unsentenced  prison- 
ers under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 

ice. 

The  States  need  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  reduce  over- 
crowded conditions.  This  bill  provides 
this  assistance  by  allowing  special  tar- 
geting efforts  to  be  directed  at  career 
criminals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ine 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  58 


Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  career  criminals  commit  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  violent  and  major  felonies  af- 
flicting society,  causing  immeasurable  phys- 
ical injury  to  innocent  persons  and  damage, 
destruction,  or  loss  to  their  property  esti- 
mated at  billions  of  dollars  annually,  there- 
by terrorizing  law-abiding  citizens.  dUrupt- 
ing  the  community,  and  undermining  re- 
spect for  law:  . 

(2)  the  continuing  criminal  activity  of 
career  criminals  adversely  affects  IntersUte 
commerce;  ^  ^         , 

(3)  despite  prior  convictions  for  serious  of- 
fenses, many  repeat  offenders  are  placed  on 
probation  or  sentenced  to  unduly  short 
terms  of  imprisonment  by  SUte  judges,  to 
the  detriment  of  public  safety; 

(4)  many  repeat  offenders  cannot  reason- 
ably be  rehabilitated  and.  unless  incarcerat- 
ed for  life,  will  commit  further  felonies; 

(5)  many  SUtes  have  "habitual  criminal" 
sUtutes  providing  for  life  sentences  for 
repeat  offenders,  upon  subsequent  felony 
convictions; 

(6)  many  State  prison  systems  are  severely 
overcrowded,  understaffed,  and  unable  to 
confine  convicts  sentenced  to  life  Imprison- 
ment under  such  statutes  in  a  safe,  secure, 
and  humane  manner; 

(7)  State  judges  may  be  deterred  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  prison  space.  sUff.  and 
funding  from  imposing  life  sentences  for 
repeat  offenders  as  provided  by  State  law, 
and  the  legislatures  in  those  States  without 
habitual  criminal  sUtutes  may  be  dissuaded 


by  such  considerations  from  enacting  such 
sUtutes:  .       ... 

(8)  the  Intereste  of  justice  and  pubUc 
safety  would  be  served  if  SUte  authorities 
felt  free  to  Impose  life  sentences  for  repeat 
major  offenders  unrestrained  by  such  con- 
siderations;   , 

(9)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  some- 
times has  empty  cells  available  and  can 
make  additional  space  available  by  consoli- 
dating inmates,  consistent  with  suitable 
standards,  and  ultimately  can  open  addi- 
tional Institutions  and  cells,  without  great 
cost  or  delay,  In  cerUin  Federal  facilities, 
including  abandoned  military  facilities  and 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals:  and 

(10)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  an 
outstanding  record  In  safely,  effectively,  and 
humanely  confining  Inmates  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  Is  to  remove  undue  re- 
straints on  SUtes  Imposing  life  sentences  on 
repeat  major  offenders  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  custody  of 
prisoners  sentenced  under  SUte  habitual 
criminal  sUtutes  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
without  cost  to  the  SUte. 

Sec  2  (a)  Upon  request  by  a  SUte  pursu- 
ant to  section  3.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons of  the  Department  of  Justice  shall 
prompUy  arrange  and  accept  custotly  of 
convicte  who  are  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment under  the  habitual  criminal  sUtutes 
of  a  SUte,  to  the  extent  that  space  is  or  can 
be  made  readUy  available  In  the  Fedeiml 
prison  system.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons shaU  confine  such  convicts  until  certifi- 
cation to  the  Attorney  (general  by  appropri- 
ate authorities  of  the  SUte  that  the  sen- 
tence of  a  transferred  prisoners  has  been 
terminated  by  parole,  pardon,  or  otherwise 
as  provided  by  SUte  law,  or,  absent  such 
certification,  for  the  natural  life  of  the  prls- 

(b)  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  the  Incar- 
ceration of  persons  sentenced  to  Imprison- 
ment for  life  under  the  SUte  habitual  crimi- 
nal sUtutes  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  applications  for  Federal  in- 
carceration under  this  Act  shaU  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Attorney  (jeneral  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  shall  include  a  certifi<»- 
tion  by  the  SUte  that  the  prisoner  to  be 
transferred  has  been  sentenced  to  life  un- 
prisonment  under  a  SUte  habitual  offender 

sUtute.  .    w  .,  w        fv.» 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have  tne 
authority  to  review  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  offenses  committed  by  any 
prisoner  who  Is  proposed  for  transfer  and 
the  existing  capacities  of  the  SUte  prison 
system  from  which  transfer  te  sought.  The 
Attorney  General  may  reject  any  applica- 
tion for  Federal  incarceration  based  upon 
such  considerations  and  upon  the  availabil- 
ity of  space  in  the  Federal  prison  system. 
The  decUions  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review  by  Federal  or  SUte  courts. 


Imposing  tough  sentences  on  tough 
criminals  and  particularly,  imposing  a 
sentence  of  between  15  years  and  life 
for  those  who  are  career  criminals  re- 
quires that  at  the  same  time  a  realistic 
effort  be  made  at  rehabilitation  where 
possible. 

My  experience  as  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  when  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  all  of  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  later  as  U.S.  Senator  where  I  have 
continued  to  visit  prisons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, showed  me  that  convicts  are 
routinely  released  as  functional  illiter- 
ates without  a  trade.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  many  of  these  convicts  return 
to  the  streets  and  commit  more 
crimes. 

This  bill  requires  that  States  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  see  to  it  that  those 
released  after  a  term  of  imprisonment 
of  2  years  or  more  are  able  to  read  and 
write  and  have  a  basic  skill.  In  this 
way  they  will  be  able  to  earn  their  way 
on  the  outside  without  resorting  to  a 
life  of  crime. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  continuously  empha- 
sized the  need  for  maUng  education 
and  vocational  training  available  to 
prisoners.  In  his  year  end  report  for 
1982.  the  Chief  Justice  Burger  states: 

[Elvery  correctional  institution  must  be 
made  a  combined  educational  and  produc- 
tion institution— a  school  and  factory  with 
fences. .  .  .  Not  all.  but  many  prison  inmates 
can  be  motivated  by  training  and  by  being 
active  m  productive  work  to  help  pay  for 
the  costs  of  incarceration. 

Without  an  education  and  training 
in  a  marketable  vocation,  the  prison 
inmate  stands  little  chance  to  lead  a 
productive,  law-abidiiig  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  59.  A  bill  to  require  States  to 
assure  that  prisoners  have  a  market- 
able job  skill  and  basic  literacy  before 
releasing  them  on  parole;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  59— CRIMINAL  RKHABIUTATION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  designated  as  S. 
59,  dealing  with  the  issue  of  rehabUita- 
tion. 


s.  59 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  < a) 
the  prison  authority  of  a  SUte  shall  have 
an  obligation  to  provide  prisoners  with  a 
markeUble  job  skill  and  basic  literacy,  and 
that  the  parole  authority  shall  not  release  a 
prisoner  sentenced  under  the  law  of  the 
SUtes  to  a  term  of  two  years  or  more  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  hU  sentence  unless  the 
SUte  has  met  such  obligation. 

(b)  On  or  before  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  Attorney  (Seneral  of  the  United  States 
shall,  after  consulUtion  with  the  SUte 
Prison  Vocational  Skills  Advisory  Council, 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  m- 
cluding  a  determination  of  what  constitutes 
a  "markeUble  job  skill  and  basic  literacy  ". 

Sec  2  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  any  SUte  desiring  to 
receive  any  grant,  contract,  award,  or  other 
assistance  paid  for  from  Federal  funds  for 
use  in  its  prison  programs,  shaU  certify  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  it  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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as  provided  in  subsection  (c>. 
any  State  \Ailch  falls  to  comply  with  this 
Act  shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  Federal 
funds  for  i^  prison  programs  until  such 
time  as  the 
ney  General 


SUte  can  certify  to  the  Attor- 
that  it  is  in  compliance  with 
the  provisioib  of  this  Act. 

(cXl)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Attorney  G^eral  may  grant  such  State  pro- 
bationary status  for  one  year  during  which 
time  the  Sta^te  shall  be  eligible  for  any  Fed- 
eral funds  for  prison  programs,  notwith- 
standing sul^ection  (a). 

(2)  No  Stite  shall  be  eligible  for  proba- 
tionary stati  IS  under  paragraph  (1)  for  more 
than  two  yet  rs. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  the  State 
Prison  VocJtional  Skills  Advisory  Council 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  vhich  shall  advise  the  Attorney 
General  of  t  he  United  SUtes  regarding  reg- 
ulations ne<  essary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  thi^  Act.  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of— 

(1)  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  who 
shall  serve  a ;  its  chairman: 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons: 

(3)  the  Unher  Secretary  of  Labor:  and 

(4)  six  representatives  from  State  and 
local  prison  systems,  each  from  a  different 
SUte.  to  be  ^elected  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

(b)  It  shai  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
advise  the  /  ttomey  General  in  formulating 
regulations  i  s  provided  in  section  Kb). 

Sec.  4.  Not  hlng  in  this  Act  shall  be— 

( 1 )  constn  ed  to  reflect  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  invi  Jidate  or  modify  any  SUte  law 
except  insol  w  as  it  may  be  directly  incon- 
sistent with  Lhis  Act.  or 

(2)  constn  ed  as  creating  any  right  in  any 
SUte  prison  ;r. 

Sec.  5.  Thi  s  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
year  after  tfe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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KASSEBAUM: 
bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Act  of  1978,  and  for  other 

the  Committee  on  Energy 

Resources. 


GAS  POUCY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


KASSEBAUM. 


Mr.  President, 
offering  the   legislation 
the  natural  gas  situation 
introduced  last  Novem- 
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action  during  the  lameduck  session  on 
the  problems  imderlying  recent  price 
increases.  Well-intentioned  efforts  on 
the  part  of  a  few  Senators  resulted  in 
additional  fimds  being  made  available 
for  low-income  weatherization  and  re- 
lated activities.  I  believe,  however, 
that  consmners  deserve  better  than 
that— they  deserve  fair  gas  prices,  not 
a  handout.  The  Senate  did  pass  a  reso- 
lution. Senate  Resolution  515,  which 
obliquely  admitted  the  role  of  certain 
contract  clauses  in  the  recent  price  es- 
calations and  called  upon  FERC  and 
the  companies  themselves  to  take 
action  to  change  such  provisions.  If  we 
agree  on  that  much,  why  didn't  the 
Senate  have  the  collective  will  to  do 
something  of  a  binding  nature  to  cor- 
rect the  situation?  Once  again,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  citizens  of  America  de- 
serve better  from  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

Likewise,  little  has  happened  since 
the  lameduck  session  to  aid  gas  con- 
sumers. Recent  actions  taken  by 
FERC  have,  at  best,  resulted  in  a 
draw.  FERC  has  clearly  recognized  the 
role  that  take-or-pay  clauses  with 
high-percentage-take  requirements 
play  in  artificially  supporting  prices  in 
times  of  falling  demand.  In  a  policy 
statement,  which  does  not  have  the 
force  of  law,  FERC  has  stated  that  in 
future  contracts  prepayment  penalties 
associated  with  take  requirements 
above  75  percent  may  not  qualify  for 
rate-base  treatment.  A  FERC  adminis- 
trative law  judge  likewise  found  in  the 
Columbia  case  that  an  excessive  reli- 
ance on  high-percentage-take-or-pay 
clauses  had  unnecessarily  resulted  in  a 
final  price  for  that  pipeline's  gas 
which  was  pricing  some  of  its  best  cus- 
tomers out  of  the  market.  Unfortu- 
nately, both  of  these  actions  have  left 
the  existing  take-or-pay  obligations  of 
pipelines  intact.  As  FERC  has  clearly 
recognized  the  problem  and  has  taken 
the  position  that  it  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  alter  these  existing  obli- 
gations, congressional  action  is  clearly 
called  for. 

Balanced  against  the  above  actions 
by  FERC,  which  may  result  in  some 
moderation  of  future  contracting  prac- 
tices, we  have  the  so-called  gathering 
decision  which  will  certainly  result  In 
increased  costs  being  passed  along  to 
consumers.  The  effects  of  this  ruling 
that  certain  production-related  costs 
may  be  collected  by  the  producer  in 
addition  to  their  regulated  price  for 
gas  will  begin  to  be  felt  in  consumers' 
bills  in  a  few  months.  The  fact  that 
this  decision  may  be  completely  Justi- 
fied by  existing  law  merely  demon- 
strates again  that  Congress  should  act 
to  attack  the  problems  facing  all  natu- 
ral gas  consumers,  residential  as  well 
as  commercial  and  industrial. 

The  market  conditions  prompting 
the  development  of  my  legislation  are 
well  known.  My  bill  proposes  several 


steps  for  addressing  these  concerns,  as 
outlined  below. 

First,  it  attacks  the  problem  of  take- 
or-pay  obligations  by  specifically 
granting  FERC  the  authority  to 
modify  these  obligations  in  cases 
where  they  are  foimd  to  restrict  mate- 
rially the  ability  of  a  pipeline  to  pur- 
chase available  supplies  of  low-cost 
gas.  My  bill  also  adds  imprudence  to 
the  list  of  factors  contained  in  section 
601  of  the  NGPA  which  permits  FERC 
to  disallow  the  pass-through  of  pur- 
chased gas  costs.  In  an  additional  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  the  purchase  of 
low-cost  gas,  FEIRC  would  be  directed 
to  adopt  an  incentive  rate-of-retum 
procedure  for  use  in  pipeline  rate- 
making  cases. 

As  well  as  dealing  with  the  take-or- 
pay  contract  situation,  my  bill  freezes 
the  wellhead  ceiling  prices  set  by  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  at  their  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982,  levels  for  a  2-year  period. 
Gas  which  currently  has  no  ceiling 
price  specified  for  it  and  which  is  pro- 
duced from  a  well  the  surface  drilling 
of  which  began  after  October  1,  1982. 
would  remain  free  of  any  ceiling  price 
restriction.  I  believe  that  this  freeze  is 
necessary  to  give  some  measure  of 
near-term  relief  to  the  beleaguered 
consumer  and  to  give  my  other  propos- 
als an  opportunity  to  work.  It  is  my 
hope,  that  at  the  end  of  the  2-year 
freeze,  the  action  of  moderating  the 
operation  of  the  onerous  take-or-pay 
requirements  will  have  obviated  the 
need  for  the  freeze. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  irrelevant 
to  consumers  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
current  spiraling  gas  costs.  I  renew  my 
plea  for  what  is  important— a  return 
to  the  goal  of  adequate  and  affordable 
natural  gas  supplies  which  lead  to  the 
enactment  of  the  NGPA  in  the  first 
place.  I  welcome  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  my  attempt  to  restore 
some  measure  of  sanity  to  the  natural 
gas  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  60 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  (a) 
subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

-SEC.  in.  PRICE  FREEZE  ON  NATURAL  GAS. 

"(a)  Price  Freeze.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  maximum  lawful 
price  applicable  to  any  category  of  first  sale 
of  any  natural  gas  in  effect  on  October  1, 
1982,  shall  continue  to  be  the  maximum 
lawful  price  for  that  gas  for  the  period 
starting  October  1,  1982.  through  January  1, 
1985.  Any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  which  has 
a  price  lower  than  the  maximum  lawful 
price  in  effect  on  October  I,  1982,  may  in- 
crease by  the  lesser  of  the  rate  provided  in 
the  contract  for  such  sale  or  the  annual  in- 


flation ajdustment  factor  as  determined  In 
section  101  (a)  (1)  but  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  lawful  price  In  effect  on  October 
1. 1982,  during  the  freeze  period. 

•(b)  Price  Freeze  on  Natural  Gas  not 
Covered  by  Wellhead  Price  Controls.— 
Notwithstanding  provision  of  law,  the  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  for  the  period  commenc- 
ing October  1.  1982.  and  ending  January  1, 
1985,  for  any  first  sale  of  any  category  of 
natural  gas  for  which  a  ceiling  price  is  not 
specified  on  October  1,  1982.  under  this  title 
and  from  a  well  the  surface  drilling  of 
which  began  by  October  1,  1982.  shall  be  the 
contract  prices  specified  for  deliveries  of 
such  natural  gas  on  October  1,  1982,  or  if 
there  was  no  contract  price  specified  for  de- 
liveries of  such  natural  gas  on  such  date, 
the  maximum  lawful  price  shall  be  the  price 
paid  for  comparable  natural  gas. 

•(c)  Expiration  of  Price  Freeze.— Follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  the  price  freeze  im- 
posed by  this  section,  the  maximum  lawful 
price  for  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  for 
which  a  ceiling  price  is  specified  on  October 
1.  1982,  shall  increase  from  the  October  I, 
1982  level  at  the  rate  specified  by  this  Act 
for  that  category  of  natural  gas.'^. 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  for  subtitle  A  of 
title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
•Sec.  111.  Price  freeze  on  natural  gas.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  121  of  subtitle  B  of  title 
I  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  before  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  by  striking  out  •January  1. 1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••January  I, 
1987  •;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  ••July 
1,  1987-  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••July 
1   1989" 

(b)  Section  122  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(1)  may  not  take  effect  earlier  than  July 
1,  1987,  nor  later  than  June  30,  1989;  and"; 

and 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "May 
31,  1985'  both  places  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "May  31.  1987". 

(c)  Section  123(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'On  or  before  January  1. 
1984.  and  on  or  before  January  1,  1985,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986,  and  on  or  before  January  1, 
1987,". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (c)(2)  of  section  601 
of  title  VI  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  ■impru- 
dence."' immediately  after  •abuse."  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (cK2)  the 
following:  ••Whenever  the  Commission  de- 
termines, upon  its  own  motion  or  the  peti- 
tion of  any  party,  that— 

••(i)(I)  Any  amount  paid  with  respect  to 
any  purchase  of  natural  gas  is  excessive  due 
to  fraud,  abuse,  imprudence,  or  similar 
grounds  under  this  paragraph,  or 

'•(II)  any  rate  or  charge  collected  by  any 
natural  gas  company  in  connection  with  any 
transporUtion  or  sale  of  natural  gas  is  un- 
reasonable or  unjust  under  section  4  or  5  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;  and 

••(ii)  such  rate,  charge,  or  amount  paid  is 
the  result  of  any  contract  between  a  pipe- 
line company  and  a  producer  which  con- 
ulns  a  provision  which  the  Commission  de- 
termines prevenU  the  pipeline  company 
from  responding  to  the  demands  of  custom- 
ers or  other  market  forces  by  requiring  the 
purchaser  to  pay  for  a  minimum  dally  con- 


tract quantity  of  gas  whether  or  not  such 
gas  Is  taken, 

the  Commission  shall  have  the  authority  to 
take  such  appropriate  action  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  including  the  rescession  annul- 
ment or  modification  of  such  contract  provi- 
sions.". „ 

(b)  The  Federal  Energy  ReguUtory  Com- 
mission shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary,  within  the  90-day  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to 
devise  and  put  into  effect  an  incentive  rate 
of  return  applicable  to  proceedings  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  stimulate  the  pur- 
chase of  the  maximum  amount  of  lower-cost 
gas  which  is  consistent  with  gas  availability 
and  the  need  for  a  steady  supply. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Bincamaii, 
Mr.  BoREM.  Mr;  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Chafxe,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Dixon.     Mr.     Domenici.     Mr. 

D0RENBERGER,      Mr.      EIACLETON. 

Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  East,  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Huddlestoh,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
LiEViN.    Mr.    LuGAR.    Mr.    Ma- 

THIAS.      Mr.      MOYNIHAN,      Mr. 

MuRKOWSKi.    Mr.    Pell.    Mr. 
Percy,   Mr.   Pryor,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,  Mr.   RiECLE,   Mr.   Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford,  Mr.   Stennis,   Mr.   Dan- 
FORTH,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  62.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
honor  the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

THE  VIETNAM  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  significant  developments  in 
current  American  history  came  last 
year  with  the  occasion  for.  and  the 
ability  of,  the  American  people  to  rec- 
oncile and  remember  the  experience  of 
its  veterans  who  served  in.  fought  in, 
and  died  In,  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Today  I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  commemorating 
what  I  believe,  and  what  many  Ameri- 
cans believe  to  be  the  catalyst  for  this 
development:  The  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Constitution  Gardens  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I  am  introducing  S. 
62,  legislation  calling  upon  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  issue  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  honoring  this  special  me- 
morial. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  during  the 
97th  Congress  and  over  half  of  the 
Senate  cosponsored  it.  It  was  my  hope 
then  that  the  Postal  Service  would 
have  a  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing the  memorial  ready  for  the  memo- 
rials  dedication  on  November  13.  1982. 
The  process  of  recommendation,  con- 
sideration, approval,  and  issuance 
takes  some  time,  however,  and  the 
Postal  Service  has  a  systematic  sched- 
ule for  accomplishing  all  of  this.  So, 
there  really  was  no  time  to  laimch  and 
complete  the  process  in  1982;  let  us 


hope  that  we  can  do  this  during  the 
98th  Congress. 

A  word  about  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed commemorative  stamp:  No  one 
who  has  taken  the  time  to  visit  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  has  been 
unmoved  or  unaffected  by  it. 

Each  day  it  touches  thousands  of 
people,  just  as  thousands  of  people  ac- 
tually touch  the  memoriaL 

In  this  regard,  it  is  unique,  and  it  de- 
serves the  kind  of  commemoration  I 
seek  today. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and,  in 
doing  so.  join  me  in  the  hope  that  the 
process  of  embracing  and  remember- 
ing those  who  have  been  overlooked 
because  of.  or  in  spite  of.  their  duty  to 
their  country  in  Vietnam  will  serve  to 
help  us  heal  other  woimds  and  divi- 
sions within  our  society. 

Prompt  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  proposal  embodied  with- 
in it  by  the  D.S.  Postal  Service,  will  be 
another  step  in  this  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  S.  62  be 
printed  immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.62 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service  shall  issue, 
during  the  calendar  year  1983,  a  commemo- 
rative postage  stamp  to  honor  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sec.  2.  The  stamp  shall  be  issued  in  the 
denomination  applicable  to  first-class  maU 
up  to  one  ounce  in  weight  and  shall  bear  a 
design  that  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service 
considers  appropriate.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  my  support  for  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Stamp 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  calls  upon  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  issue  a  first  class  commemo- 
rative stamp  in  honor  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans—in my  estimation,  a  most  appro- 
priate and  timely  act. 

The  dedication  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  on  November  4.  1982, 
provided  Vietnam  veterans  recognition 
long  overdue.  A  painfully  tragic  conse- 
quence of  the  Vietnam  War  was  the 
neglect  shown  by  this  Nation  for  its 
servicemen.  I  trust,  however,  that  the 
opening  of  this  memorial  signifies  the 
end  of  that  era  of  neglect  and  will  give 
rise  to  a  new  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tant contributions  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. These  men  and  women  deserve 
the  same  degree  of  respect  and  sUtus 
bestowed  upon  other  American  war 
veterans  in  years  past.  We  owe  them 
nothing  less. 

I  suspect  the  dedication  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  also  was  an 
occasion    for    personal    reflection— a 
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I  would  like  to  share  some  history  of 
the  daylight  saving  issue  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

In  1973,  Congress  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy 
Conservation  Act  authorizing  a  2-year 
experiment  with  year-round  DST  be- 
ginning in  January  1974. 

Because  that  approach  continued 
daylight  saving  time  through  the 
winter  months,  requiring  children  to 
go  to  school  in  the  dark,  there  was 
considerable  opposition  to  it. 

During  October  of  that  year,  in  re- 
sponse to  concerns  expressed  by  both 
the  general  public  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  this  act  was 
repealed.  It  was  subsequently  replaced 
by  Public  Law  93-434,  to  provide  for  8 
months  of  daylight  saving  time  begin- 
ning with  the  last  Sunday  in  Febru- 
ary—a  week  earlier  than  our  bill— and 
ending  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  as 
our  bill  does.  That  law,  like  our  bill, 
enabled  us  to  use  available  daylight 
more  efficiently.  It  did  not  require 
chUdren  to  go  to  school  in  the  dark. 

Studies  done  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  have  supported  the 
concept  of  8  months  of  daylight  saving 
time. 

Public  Law  93-434  expired  in  April 
1975,  returning  us  to  a  6-month  day- 
light saving  time,  although  in  the  94th 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote 
of  70  to  23  S.  2391,  providing  for  day- 
light saving  time  on  a  7-month  basis. 

The  House  of  Representatives  failed 
to  enact  the  7-month  plan  and  it  died 
at  the  end  of  the  94th  Congress. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  96th  Congress  but  did  not  receive 
hearings  because  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  late  in  indicating 
its  support  for  the  bill. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  one  House  of 
the  Congress  again  took  favorable 
action  on  this  issue.  On  October  28. 
1981,  during  the  first  session,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R. 
4437  by  a  vote  of  243  to  165.  The  bill 
was  identical  to  the  one  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

The  length  of  the  daylight  hours  we 
derive  from  the  Sun  results  from  the 
constant  tilt  of  the  Earth  as  it  revolves 
around  the  Sun.  This  tilt  causes  the 
length  of  day  and  night  to  change, 
causing  the  seasons. 

On  March  20— the  vernal  equinox— 
and  September  21— and  autunmal 
equinox— the  light  just  reaches  from 
one  pole  to  the  other.  The  Sun  is  di- 
rectly overhead  at  the  Equator  and 
days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over  the 
globe. 

The  vernal  equinox  begins  spring  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  just  as  the 
autumnal  equinox  begins  fall. 

The  daylight  hours  then  increase  in 
length  from  March  20  imtil  June  21— 
the  summer  solstice— when  the  North 
Pole  is  most  tilted  toward  the  Sun. 
June  21— our  traditional  first  day  of 


summer— is  the  longest  day  of  the 
year. 

The  days  then  shorten  until  the 
winter  solstice— December  22— when 
the  light  of  the  Sun  falls  well  short  of 
the  North  Pole. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  errs  on 
the  side  of  caution.  It  does  not  change 
the  ending  date  for  daylight  saving 
time,  which  this  year  wiU  be  October 
30,  at  all.  Nor  would  it  move  the  start- 
ing day  for  daylight  saving  time  all  the 
way  to  February  10,  when  equivalent 
light  conditions  will  exist. 

Rather  it  changes  the  starting  date 
to  the  first  Sunday  In  March— this 
year  that  would  be  on  March  6.  The 
ending  date  with  equivalent  daylight 
hours  would  be  October  5.  well  before 
daylight  saving  time  will  end  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  did  not 
take  similar  action.  Five  bills  extend- 
ing daylight  saving  time  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  on  Jime  23, 
1981,  a  hearing  on  three  of  them  was 
held  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. Although  the  testimony  received 
was  entirely  favorable,  the  committee 
did  not  report  this  important  energy- 
saving  le^lation.  I  hope  the  situation 
will  be  different  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sensible, 
painless,  and  cost-free  way  to  cut 
energy  demand  in  order  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  We  be- 
lieve it  should  be  considered  promptly 
and  adopted  promptly. 

Our  current  law  makes  no  scientific 
sense.  Schoolchildren  need  no  more 
early  morning  or  late  afternoon  light 
in  the  spring  than  they  do  in  the  fall. 
Under  present  law,  using  1983  as  an 
example,  daylight  saving  time  will 
commence  on  April  24  and  end  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  But  on  April  24,  the  daylight 
hours  are  far  longer  than  on  October 
30. 

The  equivalent  day  to  April  24  is 
Augiist  20.  That  is,  on  April  24  and 
August  20,  1983,  the  daylight  will  be 
the  same  length. 

That  is  because  April  24  is  34  days 
after  the  vernal  equinox— March  20— 
and  August  20  is  34  days  before  the 
autumnal  equinox— September  23. 

By  the  same  token,  the  equivalent 
day  for  October  30—30  days  after  the 
autumnal  equinox— is  February  10—39 
days  before  the  vernal  equinox.  Again 
the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset  of 
February  10  will  be  as  long  as  on  Octo- 
ber 30. 

This  bill  to  extend  daylight  savings 
time  enjoys  broad  public  support.  As 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
points  out,  opinion  polls  show  the 
public  heavily  favoring  the  concept  by 
a  2-to-l  margin. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
is  also  on  record  as  supporting  the  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time  from  6 
to  8  months.  The  administration  told 
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Congress  in  July  1981.  that  the  move 
should  produce  a  reduction  in  energy 
use.  traffic  fatalities,  and  violent 
crime. 

Chairman  Otiiwobr  of  the  House 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  Sub- 
committee pointed  out  that  the  suc- 
cessfully passed  House  version  of  our 
legislation  would  not  only  save  100.000 
barrels  of  oU  a  day  but  would  also 
result  in  approximately  200  fewer  traf- 
fic deaths  a  year  and  help  reduce  vio- 
lent crime  10  to  13  percent  by  extend- 
ing the  hours  of  daylight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  I  referred  to 
earlier  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Clock-Watchihg  oi»  Capitol  Hiu. 
Do  cows  really  care  what  time  the  clock 
says  when  they're  being  milked,  or  is  it  a 
case  of  the  milker  caring  more  than  the 
milkee?  Every  other  year  or  so.  Congress 
considers  legislation  to  allow  more  than  the 
current  6  months  of  daylight  saving  time— 
and  every  time  the  farmers  and  their  cows 
are  cited  as  reasons  not  to  give  up  another 
minute  of  standard  time.  But  this  year,  the 
House  has  passed  a  bill— a  perfectly  reason- 
able modification  of  the  current  arrange- 
ment—that would  extend  daylight  saving 
time  for  an  additional  2  months  every  year 
by  starting  it  on  the  first  Sunday  in  March 
instead  of  the  last  Sunday  in  April. 

Supporters  of  this  change  note  that 
having  another  hour  of  daylight  In  the 
afternoons  of  March  and  April  would  not 
only  allow  more  time  for  outdoor  work  and 
recreation,  but  would  also  result  in  some 
energy  savings  because  less  electricity  would 
be  used.  In  urban  ares,  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  day  is  also  popular  with  people  who 
don't  particularly  enjoy  going  home  from 
work  in  the  twilight  or  dark. 

The  change  would  make  sunrise  an  hour 
later,  but  by  March  this  wouldn't  put 
schoolchildren  out  the  door  In  the  dark, 
except  possibly  in  the  westernmost  sections 
of  each  time  zone,  and  only  then  for  a 
matter  of  days.  Backers  of  the  bill  also  say 
the  change  in  March  would  not  result  in 
any  increase  in  traffic  fatalities  for  school- 
children. And  any  sUte  could  exempt  itself 
from  daylight  saving  time  for  the  whole 
summer. 

Whether  more  daylight  in  the  afternoon 
would  actually  save  approximately  100.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  as  claimed,  is  difficult  to 
know  without  a  trial,  but  243  Members  of 
the  House  voted  to  give  the  change  a  try. 
They  may  have  seen  opinion  polls,  cited  by 
backer  of  the  bill,  that  show  the  public  fa- 
voring the  change  by  a  2-to-l  margin.  Or 
they  may  have  recognized  this  year's  bill  as 
the  most  sensible  one  on  a  subject  that  by 
now  Is  wasting  more  congressional  time 
than  It  should.  With  Senate  approval,  a 
harmless,  popular  change  could  take  effect 
next  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  an 
identical  bill  will  shortly  be  introduced 
in  the  House.  I  hope  the  other  body 
will  take  the  same  kind  of  positive 
action  it  did  in  1981.  And  similarly.  I 
hope  that  hearings  will  be  held 
promptly  here  in  the  Senate  on  this 
legislation    and    that    this    bill    will 


promptly  be  adopted.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.63 


calendar  year  after  March  1.  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  following 
calendar  year. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Conserva- 
tion Daylight  Saving  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds— 

(1)  that  various  studies  of  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  indicate  that 
daylight  saving  time  over  an  expanded 
period  would  produce  a  significant  energy 
saving  In  electrical  power  consumption; 

(2)  that  daylight  saving  time  may  yield 
energy  savings  in  other  areas  besides  electri- 
cal power  consumption: 

(3)  that  daylight  saving  time  over  an  ex- 
pended period  could  serve  as  an  Incentive 
for  further  energy  conservation  by  Individ- 
uals, companies,  and  the  various  govern- 
mental entitles  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  that  such  energy  conservation  efforts 
could  lead  to  greaUy  expanded  energy  sav- 
ings; and 

(4)  that  the  use  of  daylight  saving  tmie 
over  an  expanded  period  could  have  other 
beneficial  effects  on  the  public  Interest.  In- 
cluding the  reduction  of  crime.  Improved 
traffic  safety,  more  daylight  outdoor  play- 
time for  the  children  and  youth  of  our 
Nation,  greater  utilization  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunity through  extension  of  daylight  hours 
to  peak  shopping  hours  and  through  exten- 
sion of  domestic  office  hours  to  periods  of 
greater  overlap  with  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  (15  D.S.C.  260a(a))  te 
amended  by  striking  out  "last  Sunday  of 
April"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "first 
Sunday  of  March." 

(b)  Any  law  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(aX2)  of 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  by  a  SUte 
with  parts  thereof  In  more  than  one  time 
zone,  or 

(2)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(aKl)  oi 
such  Act  by  a  SUte  that  lies  entirely  within 
one  time  zone,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  remain  In  effect  as  the  exercise  by  that 
SUte  of  the  exemption  permitted  by  such 
Act  unless  that  SUte.  by  law.  provides  that 
such  exemption  shall  not  apply. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  any  such  law, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  Interim  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  with  respect  to  hours  of 
operation  of  daytime  standard  amplitude 
modulation  broadcast  sUtlons.  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  Includ- 
ing the  public's  Interest  In  receiving  Inter- 
ference-free service.  Such  general  rules,  or 
Interim  action,  may  Include  variances  with 
respect  to  operating  power  and  other  tech- 
nical operating  characteristics.  Subsequent 
to  the  adoption  of  such  general  rules,  they 
may  be  varied  with  respect  to  particular  sU- 
tlons and  areas  because  of  the  exigencies  in 
each  case. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  except 
that  If  the  date  of  enactment  occurs  In  any 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  EUgleton): 

S.  64.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Irish 

Wilderness  in  Mark  Twain  National 

Forest.   Mo.;    to   the   Conunittee   on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

THE  IKISR  WnAEEMESS 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
and  I  introduced,  and  the  Senate 
passed.  S.  1964.  a  biU  to  include  the 
Irish  Wilderness  in  Missouri  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  A  companion  bill,  creating  the 
Paddy  Creek  WUdemess  Area  in  Mis- 
souri, also  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
enacted  into  law.  But  in  the  last  days 
of  the  97th  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  an  extremely  close 
vote,  rejected  the  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  S.  1964.  Today  the 
Senators  from  Missouri  again  affirm 
their  unwavering  desire  to  protect  the 
Irish  Wilderness  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  Irish  WUdemess  comprises 
17,562  acres  in  southern  Missouri  near 
the  Arkansas  border.  Completely  con- 
tained within  the  Mark  Twain  Nation- 
al Forest,  the  area  is  called  the  Irish 
Wilderness  not  because  of  our  desire 
to  have  it  so  preserved,  but  because 
the  area's  own  history  has  led  to  that 
name.  A  young  Irish  priest.  Father 
John  Hogan.  settled  the  area  in  1858. 
Deeply  affected  by  the  suffering  and 
poverty  he  saw  among  his  fellow  immi- 
grants in  the  railroad  camps  around 
St.  Louis,  he  led  a  group  of  about  40 
families  to  the  wilderness  of  southern 
Missouri,  where  they  bought  Govern- 
ment land  for  12%  cents  an  acre.  The 
settlers  were  wiped  out  by  marauders 
during  the  CivU  War.  but  the  name  re- 
mained. ,  „,^ 

Indeed,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians In  America  is  one  of  many 
groups  supporting  preservation  of  the 
Irish  Wilderness,  citing  it  as  "a  signifi- 
cant Irish-American  cultural  and  his- 
toric resource."  And  even  today. 
Father  Hogan's  words  provide  the 
most  moving  description  of  the  areajs 
beauty: 

The  quiet  solitariness  of  the  place  seemed 
to  Inspire  devotion.  Nowhere  could  the 
human  soul  so  profoundly  worship  as  In  the 
depths  of  that  leafy  forest,  beneath  the 
swaying  branches  of  the  lofty  oaks  and 
pines,  where  solitude  and  the  heart  of  man 
united  In  praise  and  wonder  of  the  Great 
Creator. 

Although  the  original  stands  of  pine 
and  oak  were  cut  down  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  the  basic  forest 
cover  has  returned,  and  with  each 
passing  year  more  closely  resembles 
the  virgin  forest.  The  wide  range  of 
Ozark  wildlife,  diverse  topography, 
and  proximity  to  the  free-flowing  and 
unspoUed  Eleven  Point  River- itself 
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Kansas  City  Times.  Nov.  23. 
1982] 


SA\iiNG  MissocKi's  Wilds 

)dds  may  be  against  a  consider- 

tf  issouri  wilderness  plan  during 

Ian  te-duck  session  of  Congress,  the 

delegalion  on  Capitol  Hill  should  do 

p^ible  to  bring  it  to  a  final  vote 

little  land  is  involved— 17.562 

Irish  Wilderness  and  another 

Paddy  Creek  area  in  Texas 

the   federal   government   al- 

all. 

are  worthy  of  protection  and 
^as  been  under  discussion  for 
month  the  Senate  finally  ap- 
C  reservation  plan,  which  had  at- 
stropg   bipartisan  support   led   by 
senators.  Thomas  P.  Eagle- 
and  John  C.  Danforth.  Re- 
it's  up  to  the  House  but. 
something  happens  quickly.  Congress 
itart  from  scratch  in  1983. 
a  waste  of  time  and  effort, 
already  well-known  and  the 
areas  is  t)eyond  dispute.  The 
point  is  the  possibility  that 
might  lie  beneath  the  forests 
misty  hollows.  But  even  if 
no  one  can  be  sure,  there  are 
private  property  and  inside 
National  Porest  that  should  be 


i  fin  t. 
wi  Idemess 


designation  would  not 

inscarred  scenic  beauty  forever. 

gives,  it  can  later  take  away. 

distant  date,  mining  there  should 

the  action  could  be  reversed 

exploratory  drilling  to  go  for- 

might  become  necessary  or  it 

the  meantime,  the  Irish  Wil- 

Paddy  Creek,  two  of  the  love- 


liest pieces  of  pristine  real  esUte  left  in  Mis- 
souri, would  remain  in  their  natural  state. 

Two  Missouri  Democrata,  Rep.  Harold 
Volkmer  and  Rep.  WlUlam  Clay,  have  co- 
sponsored  the  necessary  legislation  in  the 
House  and  they  are  pushing  for  final  action 
this  year.  But  they  will  need  help  if  the  job 
is  to  be  done.  And  they  need  it  now,  before 
it's  too  late. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Peb.  11. 1981) 
Irish  Wilderness 

The  Irish  Wilderness  in  southeast  Missou- 
ri is  one  of  the  few  unspoiled  areas  left  in 
this  state.  By  definition,  that  makes  it  an 
attractive  plum  for  those  who  want  to  cut. 
graze  and  rip  up  the  land  on  the  last  virgin 
acre  left  on  earth.  In  many  ways  the  Irish 
Wilderness  is  typical  of  the  Ozark  beauty- 
rolling,  wooded  hillsides,  steep  valleys  and 
abundant  wildlife— that  once  covered  a  vast 
region  of  America. 

Because  of  its  unusual  beauty  and  diversi- 
ty, pressures  have  been  mounting  for  more 
than  a  decade  to  include  the  Irish  Wilder- 
ness in  the  U.S.  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  Other  than  the  necessary  congres- 
sional decision,  no  serious  problems  are 
posed.  The  public  already  owns  the  land, 
which  is  a  part  of  Mark  Twain  National 
Porest.  A  federal  environmental  impact 
study  is  underway  and  it  should  be  complet- 
ed before  the  end  of  this  year. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  that  report,  it  is  expected  the  scales 
will  weigh  heavily  on  the  side  of  preserva- 
tion because  of  the  unique  features  of  that 
region.  In  the  meantime,  the  St.  Joe  Miner- 
als Corp.,  a  New  York  firm,  is  sef>king  a 
permit  to  prospect.  If  one  should  be  grant- 
ed, other  companies  are  expected  to  Join  the 
parade. 

In  a  state  of  almost  70.000  square  miles,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Irish  WUdemess. 
which  contains  only  17.500  acres,  cannot  be 
left  as  it  is.  The  case  for  prospecting,  or 
tearing  up  the  land  if  you  prefer,  is  further 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  few  minerals 
have  ever  been  discovered  in  that  region. 
Nothing  should  be  done  until  the  impact 
statement  is  ready.  After  that,  it  would  take 
overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary  to 
show  why  the  Irish  Wilderness  should  be 
opened  for  unlimited  exploitation— and  in 
the  process  be  destroyed. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  30, 
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Saving  the  Irish  Wilderness 

Congressional  efforts  to  preserve  the  Irish 
Wilderness  in  southern  Missouri  have  set 
off  a  classic  confrontation  between  exploit- 
ers and  environmentalist,  dividing  the 
state's  congressional  delegation  and  federal 
agencies.  Nevertheless,  since  Missouri's  two 
senators  are  cosponsoring  a  bill  giving  feder- 
al wilderness  designation  to  the  area,  the 
measure  seems  assured  of  consideration  by 
the  full  Senate.  It  should  be  passed. 

The  17.562-acre  site  lies  within  the  Mark 
Twain  National  Porest  In  Oregon  County. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
said  that  the  Irish  Wilderness  deserves  fed- 
eral protection  against  mining  and  timber- 
ing even  more  than  four  other  areas  already 
designated  as  federal  wilderness.  The  U.S. 
Porest  Service,  however,  wants  to  let  lead 
companies  make  test  borings.  In  backing  the 
preservation  measure.  Sen.  Danforth  is  op- 
posed to  the  Reagan  administration,  which 
also  objects  to  immediate  wilderness  desig- 
nation. And  while  Reps.  Volkmer  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Clay  of  St.  Louis  support  a  wilder- 


ness bill.  Reps.  Bailey  of  Willow  Springs  and 
Emerson  of  DeSoto.  the  region's  two  con- 
gressmen, are  lobbying  against  It.  Oregon 
County  officials  plainly  prefer  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  local  desire  for  economic  activity  and 
more  jobs  Is  surely  understandable,  but 
there  already  is  considerable  mining  near 
the  Irish  Wilderness,  and  there  is  no  dire 
national  need  for  more  lead.  There  is  far 
greater  need  to  preserve  for  coming  genera- 
tions as  much  as  possible  of  their  natural 
heritage.  Once  opened  to  mining,  the  Irish 
Wilderness  would  be  lost  for  the  future. 
Congress  ought  to  decide  the  issue  on  the 
side  of  conservation. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat] 

Ozark  Winter 

(By  Leonard  Hall) 

A  lot  of  water  has  flowed  down  the  Eleven 
Point  River  in  our  southern  Ozarks  since  we 
first  proposed  in  1946  that  Missouri  create 
in  this  area  her  first  national  wilderness. 

The  proposal  was  made  in  "The  Living 
Wilderness."  magazine  of  the  Wilderness 
Society,  and  the  area  was  that  section  of  the 
Mark  Twain  Porest  known  as  the  Irish  Wil- 
derness. As  defined  today,  this  embraces 
some  17,500  forested  acres  in  Oregon 
County,  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Eleven 
Point  River— now  a  wild  and  scenic  national 
river. 

The  Irish  Wilderness  has  a  romantic  his- 
tory dating  back  to  the  18508.  During  those 
years  a  young  Catholic  priest  named  Pather 
John  Hogan  secured  a  tract  of  land  where 
he  proposed  to  homestead  a  group  of  poor 
Irish  immigrants  who  worked  as  laborers  on 
the  rail  lines  running  out  of  St.  Louis.  But 
the  Civil  War  started  before  the  settlement 
was  well  established  and  the  area  was  over- 
run by  outlaws  who  raided  and  robbed  and 
killed,  eventually  driving  the  settlers  from 
their  land.  In  the  end  nothing  remained  but 
the  name  Irish  Wilderness  and  a  small  post 
office  or  two. 

We  came  to  know  the  Wilderness  well  In 
the  days  when  we  floated  the  Eleven  Point, 
"putting  in"  at  the  old  Turner's  Mill  with 
Its  unique  under-shot  water  wheel. 

The  Ozark  highland  is  itself  unique;  per- 
haps the  oldest  land  on  our  continent  with 
much  of  it  unglaciated  and  above  the  oceans 
for  most  of  its  two  and  a  half  billion  years. 

Unlike  the  St.  Prancois  range  with  its  pre- 
Cambrian  granites  and  rhyolites,  here  we 
have  limestones,  dolomites  and  sedimentary 
shales  formed  beneath  oceans  and  ancient 
rivers.  Topographic  maps  show  a  rugged  ter- 
rain of  steep  ridges  and  hollows  running 
southwesterly  toward  the  river  and  drained 
by  White's  Creek  and  deep  hollows. 

Because  of  its  central  location  and  ex- 
treme age,  the  Irish  Wilderness  boasts  a 
rich  and  varied  flora.  Here  are  found  good 
stands  of  oak  and  pine  timber,  a  rich  shrub- 
bery understory  and  countless  wildflowers. 
Some  of  all  these  are  natives  which  evolved 
here.  Others  have  moved  in  through  the 
long  centuries  from  north,  south,  east  and 
west. 

Missouri  conservationists  have  long  urged 
that  the  Irish  Wilderness  be  preserved  as 
perhaps  our  finest  example  of  the  Ozarks  In 
a  natural  state.  It  is  true  that,  as  with  all 
our  original  forest,  the  area  has  been 
logged,  but  today  it  is  making  a  fine  come- 
back. Several  months  ago  Sens.  Eagleton 
and  Danforth  co-sponsored  Senate  Bill  1285 
designating  17,500  acres  of  the  Irish  Wilder- 
ness as  a  unit  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation    System.    Now    Rep.    Richard 


Gephardt  of  St.  Louis  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  introduce  similar  legislation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Today  the  Irish  Wilderness  Protective  As- 
sociation, a  group  including  most  of  Missou- 
ri's leading  conservationists,  has  been 
formed  to  work  lor  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  hoped  that  all  other  conservation 
groups  will  join  in  the  effort. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  Daily  Tribune, 

Columbia.  Mo..  Nov.  20.  1982] 

Missouri  Wilderness  Areas 

now  is  the  time  to  get  federal  protection 

The  debate  about  the  Irish  Wilderness 
and  Paddy  Creek  areas  has  been  going  on 
for  years.  Pinally.  on  the  last  day  of  the 
recent  session  of  Congress,  the  U.S.  Senate 
approved  the  designation  of  these  lands  as 
protected  wilderness  areas.  This  came  about 
because  of  the  strong  support  of  both  Mis- 
souri senators.  Tom  Eagleton  and  Jack  Dan- 
forth. Good  for  them. 

Now  the  issue  moves  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  chances  for  getting  the 
wilderness  designation  finally  passed  seem 
better  than  ever  in  the  short,  lame-duck  ses- 
sion to  begin  soon. 

But  it's  not  assured.  The  question  is 
before  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
where  a  close  vote  is  expected.  Now  is  the 
time  for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  this 
issue  to  contact  his  congressman. 

The  primary  opposition  to  the  wilderness 
designations  comes  from  timber  and  mineral 
interests  who  want  to  extract  natural  re- 
sources from  the  areas.  But  the  supporters 
of  protection  point  out.  there  is  plenty  of 
other  timber  and  mineral  land.  At  present, 
the  two  areas  are  not  at  all  critical  to  the 
nation's  supply.  If  the  need  does  become 
critical  later,  a  decision  can  always  be  made 
to  mine  or  cut.  You  can  get  the  lead  out 
later,  but  you  can't  recreate  the  wilderness 
if  it  is  destroyed. 

If  the  wilderness  designation  is  made,  fed- 
eral caretakers  of  the  land  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  selling  rights  for  timber  or  miner- 
als. Any  later  decision  to  permit  these  ac- 
tivities would  only  be  done  with  input  from 
the  public  and  Congress  and  probably  would 
never  have  to  be  done  at  all. 

I  hope  Missouri's  congressmen  will  tell 
their  colleagues  on  the  interior  committee 
and  in  the  House  at  large  that  they  favor 
the  wilderness  designations.  If  we  don't  act 
to  protect  deserving  wild  areas,  we  will  lose 
many  of  them,  often  needlessly. 

[Prom  the  Springfield  Daily  News] 

Ah,  Wilderness! 

the  irish  in  ns  says  preserve  it 

The  Preservation  People  and  the  Develop- 
ment People  probably  will  meet  head-on 
again  next  year  over  the  fabled  Irish  Wil- 
derness of  south  central  Missouri. 

Sen.  Jack  Danforth  said  this  week  he 
plans  to  reintroduce  a  bill  when  the  new 
Congress  convenes  In  January  to  designate 
the  Irish  Wilderness  in  Oregon  County  as 
part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  The  last  Congress  adjourned— 
much  to  the  Missouri  Republican's  (and 
our)  regret— before  a  similar  bill  could  be 
acted  upon  in  1978. 

The  Irish  Wilderness- named  for  the  Irish 
who  settled  the  area  in  the  mid  19th  Centu- 
ry—Is a  land  of  rare  beauty,  a  place  to 
behold,  a  virtually  untouched  parcel  to  be 
preserved  for  all. 

A  17,500-acre,  almost  roadless  tract  In  an 
undeveloped  national  forest  area,  the  Wil- 
derness lies  in  the  drainage  area  of  two  of 


our  state's  most  scenic  rivers,  the  Eleven 
Point  and  the  Current. 

Its  bucolic  beauty  lies  In  its  deep  hollows, 
Ite  dense  foreste,  lU  cave-pocked  bluffs.  iU 
meandering  clear  streams,  lU  abundant 
animal  life. 

As  Sen.  Danforth  points  out,  the  Irish 
Wilderness  also  is  steeped  In  history,  folk- 
lore and  legend.  "Many  stories  are  told  of 
courageous  settlers,  backwood  stills  and  ma- 
rauding guerillas  that  frequented  the  area 
during  the  Civil  War."  adds  the  senator. 

The  war  to  win  the  Wilderness  Is  not  over. 

Opposition  to  the  Wilderness  preservation 
proposed  In  Danforth's  bill  undoubtedly  wUl 
be  heavy  and  quite  vocal.  Timber  interests 
already  have  entered  the  battle,  pointing 
out  quite  correctly  that  wUdemess  areas 
cannot  be  lumbered.  But,  explains  Dan- 
forth, only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all 
commercially  available  timber  In  Missouri 
lies  within  the  Irish  WUdemess. 

The  major  controversy,  however,  appar- 
ently concerns  the  possibility  that  commer- 
cially valuable  lead  deposits  might  be  dis- 
covered in  the  Wilderness— despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  evidence  extant  that  valua- 
ble minerals  arc  located  there. 

What  the  timber  and  mineral  Interests 
seem  to  ignore  is  the  fact  that  Congress  can 
remove  a  wilderness  designation  if  public  In- 
terest so  demands. 

"In  other  words,"  says  Sen.  Danforth, 
"areas  preserved  In  their  natural  state 
always  can  be  developed  later." 

What  should  never  be  forgotten  by  Mls- 
sourians,  by  Ozarkers  In  particular,  is  that 
once  an  area  is  developed,  it  can  never 
return  to  its  natural  state. 

In  our  opinion,  the  assets  far  outweigh 
the  liabilities  In  any  argument  over  the 
Irish  WUdemess. 

It  should  be  preserved. 

S.  64 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Irish  WUdemess 
Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136). 
certain  lands  in  the  Mark  Twain  National 
Porest,  Missouri,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seventeen  thousand  five  hundred 
sixty-two  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Irish  Wilderness— Proposed," 
dated  December  1981,  are  hereby  designated 
as  wUdemess  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
Irish  WUdemess. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wUdemess  area  designated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136)  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  iM  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
the  wilderness  area  designated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  Such  map  and  legal  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  includ- 
ed in  thU  Act,  except  that  any  clerical  or  ty- 
pographical error  In  such  map  or  legal  de- 
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scriptlon  may  be  corrected.  The  Secretary 
shall  place  such  map  and  legal  description 
on  fUe,  and  make  them  available  for  pubUc 
Inspection,  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Porest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture.* 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  my  colleague. 
Senator  Danforth,  in  sponsoring  the 
Irish  Wilderness  bill  again  this  year. 

Since  1973,  Congress  has  been  worit- 
ing  on  designating  these  17,562  acres 
of  Missouri  Mark  Twain  National 
Forest  lands.  Last  year,  the  Senate 
passed  the  Irish  Wilderness  biU.  The 
House,  however,  defeated  a  rule  re- 
quest to  bring  the  Irish  Wilderness  bill 
to  a  vote  during  the  final  days  of  the 
lameduck  session. 

The  bill  would  preserve  the  Irish 
Wilderness  which  is  rich  in  human 
and  natural  history.  The  area  was 
named  for  an  Irish  immigrant  priest. 
Father  John  Hogan,  who  in  1858  es- 
tablished a  settlement  in  the  beautiful 
wooded  area  now  called  the  Irish  Wil- 
derness. This  became  the  home  of 
many  who  had  been  forced  to  leave 
Ireland  only  to  find  similar  praverty 
and  discrimination  in  the  labor  campa 
around  St.  Louis. 

Missouri  has  been  quite  lucky.  While 
wilderness  legislation  has  shrunk  and 
disappeared  from  many  of  our  States. 
Missourians  have  fought  to  preserve 
some  of  its  best  geology,  ecology,  and 
natural  beauty  in  its  wilderness  areas. 
Wilderness,  in  Missouri,  passed  in  past 
sessions  of  Congress— including  last 
year— are  Paddy  Creek,  Piney  Creek. 
Bell  Mountain,  Rockpile  Mountain. 
E>evils  Backbone.  Hercules  Glades,  and 
Mingo  Wilderness.  Irish  will  be  the 
last  area  to  complete  Missouri's  wilder- 
ness system.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  bill  will  be  passed  this  year. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or is  considering  an  appeal  filed  by  the 
Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund  on 
behalf  of  the  Missouri  Wilderness  Coa- 
lition and  the  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety regarding  the  Forest  Service  deci- 
sion to  allow  exploratory  drilling  in 
the  Irish  Wilderness.  There  are  four 
exploratory  mining  permits  pending  at 
this  time.  So,  the  threat  of  mining  in 
the  Irish  Wilderness  is  at  hand. 

Recently  the  Joplin  Globe  printed 
an  editorial  in  support  of  wilderness: 

In  six  wilderness  areas,  covering  nearly 
50.000  acres,  no  barbed  wire  fences  divide 
virgin  forests  and  taU  grass  prairies.  The 
sounds  of  wUdllfe  are  not  drowned  out  by 
the  echo  of  power  saws  or  hydrauUc  mining 
equipment.  There  are  no  neon-lighted 
hotdog  stands  In  the  heart  of  glades.  Nor  is 
the  native  beauty  of  the  land  scarred  by 
roads  or  utUity  poles. 

Irish  Wilderness  deserves  the  same 
protection  as  other  Missouri  wilder- 
ness areas.  Future  generations  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  walk  in  the 
pristine  beauty  of  Irish  Wilderness.* 
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"(Ui)  Is  for  the  planning,  design  and  engl- 


(a)  In  1965,  the  Congress  found  that  the 
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Foimdation  and  is  intended  to  give 
congressional  endorsement  and  sup- 
port to  its  work. 

Mr.  President,  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try are  suffering  from  a  severe  reces- 
sion. The  impact  has  been  more  severe 
in  many  sections  of  Appalachia  than 
in  other  parts  of  our  Nation.  This  situ- 
ation demonstrates  again  the  fragility 
of  the  region's  economy,  particularly 
those  sections  where  so  much  is  de- 
pendent on  a  single  industry.  Hard- 
ship, privation,  and  joblessness  are  ex- 
tensive among  the  region's  20  million 
residents.  In  the  past  17  years  we  have 
made  headway,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
we  have  not  yet  reached  our  objective 
of  reducing  the  impact  of  sharp  fluctu- 
ations in  the  economic  cycle. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  care- 
fully current  conditions  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  comprised  of  the  entire 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  portions  of 
12  other  States.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1982  a  total  of  1,182,425  people,  or  13 
percent  of  its  labor  force,  were  unem- 
ployed. This  is  30  percent  greater  than 
the  national  rate. 

Last  October,  the  most  recent  month 
for  which  detailed  unemployment  fig- 
ures are  available,  149  Appalachian 
coimties  had  unemployment  rates  ex- 
ceeding 15  percent.  Figures  are  even 
more  discouraging  in  individual  cases, 
including  some  counties  where  unem- 
ployment exceeds  30  percent. 

In  the  crucial  coal  mining  industry, 
jobs  are  disappearing  rapidly  as  coal 
production  stagnated  during  the  past 
12  months.  In  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia alone,  14.000  coal  mining  jobs 
were  lost  during  a  12-month  period. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  difficul- 
ties of  the  region,  we  are  beginning  to 
receive  reports  on  the  human  impact 
of  the  recession.  Intolerable  strains 
are  being  placed  on  families.  Medical 
care  is  deteriorating  and  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  climbing. 

The  lesson  is  obvious.  More  than 
ever  before  programs  like  that  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  are 
needed.  We  cannot  abandon  this  effort 
to  improve  the  lives  of  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  disadvantaged  people.  We 
must  continue  to  work  toward  a 
strengthened,  diversified  economy  in 
Appalachia. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  President 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  end  the  Ap- 
palachian program.  I  have  strongly  re- 
sisted any  such  action  and  will  do  so 
again  this  year,  should  the  President 
be  so  unwise  as  to  repeat  his  proposal. 
I  am  gratified  that  during  each  ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress  funds  were 
appropriated  to  carry  on  with  this 
work  although  at  a  less-than-desirable 
level  dictated  by  restrained  overall 
Government  spending. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  last 
year  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
agreed  to  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the   Appalachian    Regional    Develop- 


ment Act  for  1  year  to  begin  imple- 
menting the  finish-up  program.  It  Is 
significant.  I  believe,  that  that  bill 
passed  the  Senate  without  dissent.  I 
am  appreciative  of  the  support  of  Sen- 
ators in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Appa- 
lachia and  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  again  in  the  98th  Congress 
to  provide  a  multiyear  authorization 
so  that  the  most  urgent  and  critical 
needs  of  the  region  can  be  dealt  with 
on  a  rational,  orderly  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Appalachian  Transition  Act  of 
1983  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.65 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Appalachian  Tran- 
sition Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Sic.  101.  Section  2  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  sixth  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'The  public  in- 
vestments made  in  the  region  under  this  Act 
shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where  there 
is  a  significant  potential  for  future  growth 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public 
dollars  Invested  will  be  the  greatest,  in  se- 
verely distressed  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
ties lacking  resources  for  basic  services,  and 
in  areas  without  access  to  sufficient  health 
services*** 

(2)  Section  2  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Congress  finds  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  but  that 
there  are  still  significant  deficiencies  to  be 
remedied  in  order  to  bring  the  region  closer 
to  a  fair  share  in  the  Nation's  prosperity. 
The  Congress  also  recognizes,  however,  that 
considerations  of  the  national  economy, 
consequent  limits  on  Federal  resources  and 
competing  national  interests  require  an  as- 
sumption of  greater  responsibilities  by  the 
SUtes.  It  is,  therefore,  also  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  for  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  special  assistance  of  this  Act  and 
other  Federal  programs  to  increase  State, 
local  and  private  investment  in  regional  de- 
velopment and  to  provide  assistance  to 
narrow  certain  critical  remaining  gaps  and 
assure  that  maximum  advantage  is  derived 
from  Investments  already  made  under  the 
Appalachian  program  in  the  region.". 

Sbc.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  I>evelopment  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "To 
carry  out  this  section  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  available  until  expended,  for  the 
two-year  period  ending  September  30,  1984, 
not  to  exceed  $5,800,000  (of  which  not  to 
exceed  $900,000  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Cochairman,  his  alter- 
nate and  his  staff);  for  the  two-year  period 
ending  September  30.  1986,  not  to  exceed 
$5,800,000  (of  which  not  to  exceed  $900,000 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  the  Feder- 
al Cochairman,  his  alternate,  and  his  staff): 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987,  not  to  exceed  $2,900,000  (or  which  not 


to  exceed  $450,000  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Cochairman,  his  alter- 
nate, and  hU  staff).". 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1982" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

Sec.  104.  Section  201  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  "three  thousand  and 
twenty-five  miles"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "two  thousand  three  hundred  fifty- 
one  miles"  and  by  striking  "one  thousand 
four  hundred  miles"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nine  hundred  thirty-five  miles". 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "$215,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983:  $234,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984;  $250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $270,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986; 
$289,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 
$312,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
$337,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989;  and 
$364,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.". 

(3)  Subsection  (hHl)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "70  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80  per 
centum"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Projects  ap- 
proved after  March  31.  1979,  may  be  adjust- 
ed to  receive  a  Federal  share  not  greater 
than  80  per  centum.". 

Sec.  105.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  214  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
striking  "December  31.  1980"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1987". 

Sec.  106.  Title  II  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  215.  After  September  30,  1982,  the 
Commission  Is  authorized,  subject  to  section 
224  and  other  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  public  and  nonprofit 
entities  for  projecU  which  will  assist  in  the 
creation  or  retention  of  permanent  private 
sector  jobs,  the  upgrading  of  the  region's 
manpower,  or  the  attraction  of  private  In- 
vestment; or  win  provide  special  assistance 
to  severely  distressed  and  underdeveloped 
counties  which  lack  financial  resources  for 
improving  basic  services;  or  will  assist  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  providing  reasonable 
access  to  primary  health  care  for  every  resi- 
dent of  the  region,  providing  adequate 
health  manpower,  or  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality.". 

Sec.  107.  Section  224  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  EJxcept  for  development  highways 
under  section  201  and  for  local  development 
district  support,  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance under  section  302.  no  project  shall 
be  approved  after  September  30,  1982,  for 
assistance  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  with  funds  authorized 
under  the  Appalachian  Transition  Assist- 
ance Act  unless  the  Commission  determines 
such  project— 

"(I)  Is  necessary  for  a  related  private 
sector  commitment  which  assures  the  direct 
creation  or  retention  of  jobs  in  the  region, 
or  which  assures  a  specific  private  invest- 
ment that  will  meet  a  high  priority  objec- 
tive substantially  enhancing  the  economic 
development  potential  of  an  area; 

"(li)  will  upgrade  manpower  for  jobs  In 
the  region  through  training  relevant  to  the 
current  regional  job  market; 


"(Hi)  is  for  the  planning,  design  and  engi- 
neering, construction,  renovation,  necessary 
site  or  facilities  acquisition,  equipment  or 
startup  operations  assistance  to  assure 
proper  Installation,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  facility  to  provide  safe  drinking 
water,  affordable  waste  disposal  or  other 
similar  basic  service.  In  a  county  designated 
by  the  Commission  as  severely  distressed  or 
underdeveloped  on  the  basis  of  such  factors 
as  per  caplU  Income,  unemployment,  per- 
centage of  population  below  the  national 
poverty  level,  and  infant  mortality:  or 

"(Iv)  is  for  organizational  costs,  renova- 
tion, equipment,  plaimlng  and  management 
technical  assistance,  startup,  and  not  to 
exceed  one  year  of  operations  (and.  In  the 
case  of  primary  care  projects,  for  construc- 
tion. Including  engineering,  design,  site  or 
facility  acquisition)  necessary  for  the  provi- 
sion of  primary  health  care,  Infant  mortali- 
ty reduction,  or  recruitment  of  health  man- 
power In  an  area  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  lack  adequate  primary  health 
care  resources,  to  have  an  unusually  high 
rate  of  Infant  mortaiUty  (considering  aver- 
age Infant  mortality  rate  for  the  three-year 
period  1977  through  1979  in  comparison 
with  150  per  centum  of  the  national  average 
rate  and  other  factors)  or  In  a  county  with  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area  designated 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  grants  under  this  Act  with  funds 
authorized  under  the  Appalachian  Transi- 
tion Assistance  Act  shall  not,  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  any  project  approved  under  this  Act 
(except  projects  under  section  201),  but 
such  grants  may  Increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  any  project,  notwithstanding 
limitations  in  other  Federal  laws,  to  such 
percentage  as  the  Commission  determines 
within  limiUtions  in  this  Act. 

"(f)  No  funds  authorized  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Transition  Assistance  Act  shall  be 
approved  under  this  Act  for  projects  (1)  in 
connection  with  libraries,  cultural  centers, 
or  recreation  facilities;  (2)  for  the  consruc- 
tion  of  schools,  hospitals,  or  goverrunent 
office  buildings;  (3)  for  community  centers 
or  social  services  facilities  (except  as  provid- 
ed In  subsection  (d)  (Hi)  and  (Iv)  of  this  sec- 
tion); or  (4)  for  operations,  except  costs  for 
startup  and  first  year  of  operations.". 

Sec.  108.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  in  section  105  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  in  section  201(g)  for 
the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system  and  local  access  roads,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  be  available  until  expended,  to 
carry  out  his  Act:  $166,000,000  for  the  two- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  September  30, 
1984;  $158,000,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  September  30,  1988;  and 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987." 

Sec.  109.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amen- 
dedd  by  striking  "October  1.  1982"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1987". 

Sec.  110.  Sections  203,  204.  206,  208,  212, 
and  213  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  are  repealed. 

TITLE  II— RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
APPALACHIAN  FOUNDATION 
Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 
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(a)  In  1965,  the  Congress  found  that  the 
Appalachian  Region  lagged  behind  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  In  economic  growth  and  iU 
people  had  not  shared  properly  in  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity; 

(b)  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  to  assist  the 
Region  In  promoting  economic  development 
and  meeting  its  special  problems; 

(c)  while  substantial  progress  has  been 
made,  especially  with  respect  to  essential 
public  facilities,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  areas  of  health,  education 
and  other  public  services; 

(d)  In  1981.  the  Congress  directed  the 
Commission  to  develop  and  report  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  the  orderly  phase-out  of  its 
activities; 

(e)  on  December  31. 1981,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  submitted  a  compre- 
hensive Finish-Up  program  to  the  Congress 
detailing  great  progress  in  the  Region  since 
1965,  while  recognizing  that  many  difficult 
problems  remain,  and  setting  out  a  program 
to  address  those  problems; 

(f)  Title  I  of  this  bill  provides  the  legisU- 
tive  authority  to  begin  Implementation  of 
the  Governors'  program; 

(g)  the  Governors  of  the  13  Appalachian 
States  have  created  and  sponsored  the  Ap- 
palachian Foundation  to  bring  new  invest- 
ment to  the  entire  region; 

(h)  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian 
Foundation  are  to  build  on  the  economic 
momentum  created  by  the  Federal  Invest- 
ments In  the  Region:  to  Increase  the  private 
sector  funds  coming  Into  the  Region  from 
corporations,  foundations,  and  individuals; 
to  strengthen  and  expand  non-profit  serv- 
ices In  the  Region;  and  to  catalyze  public- 
private  partnership  solutions  to  urgent  Re- 
gional problems; 

(i)  the  Appalachian  Foundation  Is  Intend- 
ed to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  particularly 
in  areas  outside  the  Commission's  statutory 
authority,  by  assembling  funds  from  the 
private  sector  and  directing  their  expendi- 
tures In  the  Region;  and 

(j)  the  Appalachian  Foundation  Is  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors made  up  of  the  13  Appalachian  Gover- 
nors and  representatives  of  the  private 
sector. 

Sbc.  202.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the 
findings  of  section  201,  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  organization  known  as  the  Appa- 
lachian Foundation,  a  public  foundation: 
Provided,  however,  that  the  Appalachian 
Foundation  shall  not  claim  Congressional 
approval  or  Federal  Government  Authoriza- 
tion for  any  of  Its  activities;  and.  Provided 
further,  that  the  Appalachian  Foundation 
shall  maintain  sUtus  as  an  organization 
exempt  from  taxation  as  provided  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  If  the  Appalach- 
ian Foundation  falls  to  maintain  such 
status,  the  recognition  hereby  granted  shall 
expire.* 


By  Mr.  BAKER  for  Mr.  Gold- 
water: 
S.  66.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

THE  CABLE  TELECOlOnmiCATIONS  ACT  OF  1883 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
introduction  on  March  4.  1982,  of  S. 
2172.  the  Cable  Telecommunications 
Act  of  1982.  represented  the  cuhnina- 
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the  provision  of  cable.  PInaUy.  S.  66 
addresses  the  specific  issues  of  owner- 
ship, access  channels,  rate  regulation, 
franchise  fees,  renewals  and  exten- 
sions, protection  of  subscriber  privacy, 
criminal  and  civU  liability,  and  juris- 
diction. 

Last  year,  many  city  officials  op- 
posed S.  2172.  In  an  effort  to  reach  an 
agreement.  I  asked  the  cable  industry 
and  the  cities  to  attempt  to  resolve 
their  differences.  I  understand  that 
the  National  League  of  Cities  (NIXD) 
and  the  National  Cable  Television  As- 
sociation (NCTA)  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  Those  meetings  con- 
clude the  end  of  this  month  and  I 
hope  they  are  successful. 

If  they  are  able  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences—or at  least,  most  of  them— in 
a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  embodied  in 
this  bill,  and  with  the  overall  commu- 
nications policies  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  shall  make  every  effort 
to  incorporate  those  resolutions  into 
this  legislation.  But  I  cannot  and  will 
not  wait  until  these  groups  conclude 
their  meetings,  take  the  provisions  to 
their  respective  boards  for  approval, 
and  then  announce  their  respective  de- 
cisions. E^ren  under  the  best  scenario, 
that  would  mean  delaying  legislation 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  March, 
which  is  too  long.  But  I  stress  again 
that  I  will  be  more  than  receptive  to 
any  changes  in  my  bill  at  any  point  in 
the  legislative  process  to  reflect 
mutual  agreement  between  the  NLC 
and  the  NCTA. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late my  colleague.  Senator  Hollikos, 
on  his  elevation  to  ranking  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  his 
continuation  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions. I  look  forward  to  working  close- 
ly with  Senator  Hollings  on  this  bill 
and  the  other  communications  bills 
which  will  be  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress. Senator  Hollihgs  has  a  great 
deal  of  expertise  and  experience  in 
communications  policy  matters,  and  I 
have  profited  greatly  through  the 
years  from  his  advice  and  counsel. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  able  to 
achieve  bipartisan  support  for  this  leg- 
islation in  the  months  ahead.  I  am 
confident  that  Senator  Hollings  and 
I,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  will  be 
able  to  work  together  toward  that  end, 
so  that  cable  legislation  can  be  a  reali- 
ty this  year.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
we  need  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  cable  this  year  if  that  Industry  is 
to  ever  realize  its  full  potential.  If  we 
do  not  get  legislation  soon— this  year— 
the  current  patchwork  system  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  reg\ilation  of 
cable  will  be  too  firmly  entrenched  to 
undo. 


Mr.  President,  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  public  comment  on  S. 
66.  as  there  was  on  S.  2172.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill  on  February 
16  and  17. 1983. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  In  cosponsorlng  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsinlmous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  and  a  summary  de- 
scribing it  be  printed  in  their  entirety 
In  the  Recoro,  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  66 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1983". 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
title  V  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VI— CABLE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ACT 

"riNDINGS 

"Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

"(1)  cable  systems  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  through  the  origination, 
transmission,  distribution,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  broadband  telecommunications  serv- 
ices; 

"(2)  the  provision  of  cable  telecommunica- 
tions is  of  concern  to  governmental  entitles; 
and 

"(3)  a  uniform  national  policy  for  cable 
can  serve  to  eliminate  and  prevent  conflict- 
ing regulations  in  order  to  allow  unham- 
pered growth  and  development  of  cable  as  a 
competitive  medium  which  will  be  respon- 
sive to  and  serve  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  public. 

"PXJRPOSBS 

"Sre.  602.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
to— 

"(1)  esUblish  a  national  policy  concerning 
cable  telecommunications  and  to  encourage 
a  competitive  environment  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  cable  telecommunica- 
tions; 

"(2)  esUblish  guidelines  for  the  exercise 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  regulatory  au- 
thority; and 

"(3)  allow  cable  systems  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
providers  of  telecommunications  services  to 
the  public. 

"DEnNmoNS 

"Sec.  603.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'basic  service'  means  the  provision  of 
retransmission  of  broadcast  signals  which  is 
distributed  by  coaxial  cable  or  any  other 
closed  transmission  medium; 

"(2)  'basic  telephone  service'  means  serv- 
ice provided  through  a  switched  network  ca- 
pable of  providing  two-way  voice  grade  com- 
munications; 

"(3)  'broadband  telecommunications' 
means  any  receipt  or  transmission  of  elec- 
tromagnetic signals  over  coaxial  cable  or 
any  other  closed  transmission  medium; 

"(4)  'broadcasting'  means  telecommunica- 
tions by  radio  Intended  to  be  received  by  the 
public,  directly  or  by  the  intermediary  of 
relay  stations; 


"(5)  'cable  channel"  or  'channel'  means 
that  portion  of  the  electromagnetic  frequen- 
cy spectrum  used  in  a  cable  system  for  the 
propagation  of  an  electromagnetic  signal; 

"(6)  cable  operator'  or  cable  system  oper- 
ator' means  any  person  or  persons,  or  an 
agent  or  employee  thereof,  that  operates  a 
cable  system,  or  that  directly  or  Indirectly 
owns  a  significant  interest  in  any  cable 
system,  or  that  otherwise  controls  or  is  re- 
sponsible for.  through  any  arrangement, 
the  management  and  operation  of  such  a 
cable  system; 

"(7)  'cable  service'  means  the  provision  by 
a  channel  programer  of  one-way  programing 
on  a  per  channel,  per  program,  or  other 
basis  which  Is  distributed  by  coaxial  cable  or 
any  other  closed  transmission  medium,  but 
such  term  shall  not  Include  basic  service  or 
public,  educational,  or  goverrunenUl  service: 
"(8)  cable  subscriber'  means  any  person 
who  receives  or  transmlU  electromagnetic 
signals  distributed  or  disseminated  by  a 
cable  operator  or  a  channel  programer  over 
a  cable  system; 

"(9)  cable  system'  means  a  facility  or  com- 
bination of  facilities  under  the  ownership  or 
control  of  any  person  or  persons,  which  con- 
sist of  a  primary  control  center  used  to  re- 
ceive and  retransmit,  or  to  originate  broad- 
band telecommunications  service  over  one 
or  more  coaxial  cables,  or  other  closed 
transmission  media,  from  the  primary  con- 
trol center  to  a  point  of  reception  at  the 
premises  of  a  cable  subscriber,  but  such 
term  does  not  Include:  (A)  a  facility  or  com- 
bination of  facilities  that  serves  only  to  re- 
transmit the  television  signals  of  television 
broadcast  stations;  (B)  a  facility  or  combina- 
tion of  facilities  that  serves  only  subscribers 
In  one  or  more  multiple  unit  dwellings 
under  common  ownership,  control,  or  man- 
agement: or  (C)  a  common  carrier  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  title  11  of  this  Act  when- 
ever such  carrier  transmits  broadband  tele- 
communications services; 

••(10)  'channel  programer'  or  'programer' 
means  any  person  having  an  agreement  to 
provide  basic  service,  public,  educational,  or 
governmental  service,  or  cable  service  to  a 
cable  system  operator,  or  any  person  who 
leases,  rents,  or  is  otherwise  authorized  to 
use  the  facilities  of  a  cable  system  for  the 
provision  of  basic  service,  public,  education- 
al, or  governmental  service,  or  cable  service, 
and  such  term  shall  Include  a  cable  system 
operator  to  the  extent  that  such  operator, 
or  person  or  persons  under  common  owner- 
ship or  control  with  such  operator,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  provision  of  such  service; 

"(11)  'closed  transmission  medium'  or 
closed  transmission  media'  means  media 
having  the  capacity  to  transmit  electromag- 
netic signals  over  a  common  transmission 
path  such  as  coaxial  cable,  optical  fiber, 
wire,  waveguide,  or  other  such  signal  con- 
ductor or  device: 

"(12)  'information"  means  knowledge  or 
intelligence  represented  by  any  form  of 
writing,  signs,  signals,  pictures,  sounds,  or 
other  symbols; 

"(13)  law"  means  any  regulation,  rule, 
order,  standard,  policy,  requirement,  proce- 
dure, or  restriction: 

"(14)  person"  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  joint  stock  company, 
trust,  corporation  or  any  governmental  au- 
thority; 

"(15)  'public,  educational,  or  governmental 
service'  means  the  provision  by  a  channel 
programer  of  public,  educational,  or  govern- 
mental programing,  on  a  noncommercial 
basis,  which  is  distributed  by  coaxial  cable 
or  any  other  closed  transmission  medium. 


but  such  term  shall  not  Include  basic  serv- 
ice; 

"(16)  'telecommunications'  means  the 
transmission  of  information  by  electromag- 
netic means,  with  or  without  benefit  of  any 
closed  transmission  medium,  including  all 
instrumentalities,  faculties,  apparatus,  and 
services  (including  the  collection,  storage, 
forwarding,  switching,  and  delivery  of  such 
Information)  essential  to  such  transmission; 

"(17)  'telecommunlcationa  service'  means 
the  offering  of  telecommunications  facili- 
ties, or  of  telecommunications  by  means  of 
such  facilities  but  such  term  shall  not  in- 
clude basic  service,  public,  educational  or 
govemmenUl  service,  or  cable  service;  and 

"(18)  'United  SUtes'  means  the  several 
SUtes  and  territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"STATEMKNT  OF  AtrrHORrTT 

"Sec.  604.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  exercise  authority  with  respect  to 
broadband  telecommunications  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
other  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  any  SUte  or  political  subdivi- 
sion or  agency  thereof,  or  franchising  au- 
thority, from  awarding,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  cable  franchises 
within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

"'OWNERSHIP  OR  CONTROL  Or  CABLE  SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  605.  (aKl)  Except  In  the  case  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to 
the  extent  otherwise  provided  In  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  no  executive 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes.  including  the 
Commission,  shall  have  the  authority  to 
prohibit,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  owner- 
ship of  cable  systems  by  any  person  by 
reason  of  that  person's  ownership  of  any 
other  media  Interests.  Including  broadcast, 
cable,  newspaper,  programing  service,  or 
other  printed  or  electronic  Information  serv- 
ice. 

"(2)  No  SUte  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  franchising  authority, 
shall  have  the  authority  to  prohibit,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  the  ownership  of  cable  sys- 
tems by  any  person  by  reason  of  that  per- 
son's ownership  of  any  other  media  inter- 
ests, including  broadcast,  cable,  newspaper, 
programing  service,  or  other  printed  or  elec- 
tronic Information  service. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  fair  and  equiUble  treat- 
ment of  United  SUtes  cable  enterprises 
seeking  access  to  markets  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  Commission  shall  have  authority  to 
conduct  inquiries  applicable  to  foreign  per- 
sons from  that  country  seeking  access  to  do- 
mestic markeU  In  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  ownership 
and  operation  of  cable  enterprises  as  to 
whether  such  United  States  cable  enter- 
prises are  permitted  fair  and  equiUble 
access  to  such  foreign  markets.  ' 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  any  in- 
formation obtained  through  such  inquiries 
to  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive 
to  assist  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  in  his 
identification  and  analysis  of  acts,  policies 
or  practices  which  constitute  significant 
barriers  to.  or  distortions  of.  United  States 
exporte  of  services. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'foreign  persons'  includes  any  individ- 
ual who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes, 
any  subsidiary  (although  esUbllshed  under 


the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  SUte 
thereof)  of  a  corporation  or  other  business 
entity  which  was  established  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country,  any  corix>ratlon  or 
other  business  entity  established  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country,  or  any  corpora- 
tion or  other  business  entity  established 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
SUte  thereof,  if  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
capital  stock  or  equivalent  ownership  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  an  individual  who  is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  or  by  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity  estab- 
lished under  the  Uws  of  a  foreign  country, 
or  any  subsidiary  of  a  corporation  or  other 
business  entity  esUbllshed  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  SUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  fran- 
chising authority,  may  not  acquire  an  own- 
ership interest  in  any  cable  system,  unless 
such  SUte.  subdivision,  agency,  or  authority 
acquires  such  ownership  or  interest  at  not 
less  than  fair  market  value  based  upon  the 
ongoing  business  value  of  the  system.  In- 
cluding goodwill.  In  any  case  in  which  any 
such  SUte,  subdivision,  agency,  or  authority 
has  or  acquires  any  such  ownership  or  inter- 
est, such  SUte,  subdivision,  agency,  or  au- 
thority shall.  In  no  case,  own  or  control,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  content  of  any  of 
the  programing  on  such  cable  system  except 
as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 606. 

"ACCESS  CHANNELS 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  Each  cable  system  having  20 
or  more  television  broadcast  channels  (120 
MHz  or  more  of  bandwidth)  shall  dedicate 
or  set  aside  access  channels  for  use  by 
public,  educational,  or  governmental  pro- 
gramers  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  cable  system  operator  subject  to 
suttsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  dedicate 
or  set  aside  for  access,  from  available  chan- 
nels, 10  percent  of  such  available  channels 
for  use  by  public,  educational,  or  govern- 
mental channel  programers. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"available  channels'  means  channels  actual- 
ly and  technically  available  for  use  by  the 
cable  operator  and  not  subject  to  other  use 
requirements  Imposed  by  the  Commission. 

"(d)(l)  The  obligation  to  provide  access 
channels  imposed  under  this  section  shall 
cease  upon  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  there  are  reasonably  available  al- 
ternatives for  persons  desiring  to  provide 
public,  educational,  or  governmental  pro- 
graming service  to  the  public  in  a  particular 
geographic  area  or  market. 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  there  are  rea- 
sonably available  alternatives  in  the  rele- 
vant area  or  market,  the  Commission  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  number  and  size  of  other  provid- 
ers of  such  programing  service; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  such  programing 
service  is  available  from  other  providers; 

"(C)  the  ability  of  such  other  providers  to 
make  such  programing  service  readily  avail- 
able at  comparable  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions; and 

"(D)  other  Indicators  of  the  extent  of 
competition. 

"(eKl)  The  franchisor  is  authorized  to  es- 
Ublish rules  and  procedures  for  the  use  of 
the  channels  set  aside  or  dedicated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

""(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  until  such 
time  as  there  Is  demand  for  each  channel 
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plied  with  the  material  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise and  with  other  laws:  (b)  there  has 
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full  time  for  i  \s  desi?n»ted  use,  public,  edu- 
cational, or  gsvemmental  proKraming  may 
be  combined  by  the  cable  system  operator 
on  one  or  moi  t  channels,  and  to  the  extent 
time  is  availal  le  on  such  chaiuiels.  they  may 
be  used  by  th(  cable  system  operator  for  the 
provision  of  o  her  services. 

"(f)  Nothini;  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  pro  libiting  a  cable  system  opera- 
tor from  maki  ng  available,  in  his  sole  discre- 
tion, addition  U  channels  to  public,  educa- 
tional, or  gov*  mmental  programers. 

••(gKl)  In  ajjy  case  in  which  a  cable  fran- 
chise was  awi  irded  pursuant  to  a  franchise 
agreement  pr  or  to  January  26,  1983.  by  any 
State  or  pol  itical  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  fi  uichising  authority,  and  that 
agreement  prjvides  for  a  percent  of  chan- 
nels for  use  liy  public,  educational,  or  gov- 
ernmental chinnel  programers  to  be  dedi- 
cated or  set  aside  for  access  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  10  percent  required  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  nothing  In  the 
provisions  of  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
modification  ( if  such  franchise  agreement  in 
order  to  brii  g  such  agreement  into  con- 
formity with  such  subsections.  Except  as 
otherwise  pre  irided  in  accordance  with  sub- 


section (d)  ol 


any  such  agw  ement  be  modified,  on  or  after 
the  effective  late  of  this  title,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  dedication  or  set  aside  for 
access  of  sucti  channels  at  a  percent  less 
than  that  pnvided  for  in  sutisection  (b)  of 
this  section  <r  greater  than  that  provided 
for  in  such  igreement  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  ti  le. 

"(2)  If  the  term  of  any  franchise  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  is  enewed  or  otherwise  extended 
on  or  after  t  le  effective  date  of  this  title, 
the  provision!  of  sut>sections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  si  lall  be  applicable  to  such  fran- 
chise agreem<  nt. 

"REGULA1  ION  OP  RATES  AND  SERVICES 
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this  section,  in  no  case  shall 
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c  etermination  by  the  Commis- 
there  are  reasonably  available  al- 
Msic  service  programing  in  the 
ic  area  or  marliet. 
t^mining  whether  there  are  rea- 
avai  able  alternatives  in  the  rele- 
market,  the  Commission  shall 


restrict 

tUei 


nilmber  and  size  of  other  provid- 
pi  ograming  service; 
ex  Lent  to  which  such  programing 
ava  lable  from  other  providers: 
at  llity  of  such  other  providers  to 
pi  ograming  service  readily  avail- 
comiprable  rates,  terms,  and  condl- 

indicators  of  the  extent  of 


ei  ecutive 


agency  of  the  United 

including  the  Commission,  and  no 

PC  litical    subdivision    or    agency 

f^nchislng  authority,  shall  have 

regulate  or  restrict  the  provi- 


sion of  or  nature  of  cable  services  offered 
over  a  cable  system. 

■•(c)  No  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Commission,  and  no 
State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  franchising  authority,  shall  have 
authority  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  provi- 
sion of  or  nature  of  telecommunications  fa- 
cilities offered  by  or  telecommunications 
services  offered  over  a  cable  system,  except 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  basic  tele- 
phone service. 

"FRANCHISE  FEES 

*Sec.  608.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  ceiling  for  the  fees  to  be 
paid  to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  franchising  authority,  by 
operators  of  cable  systems  receiving  fran- 
chises from  such  SUte.  subdivision,  agency, 
or  authority  and,  periodically  upon  ite  own 
motion  or  upon  petition,  may  review  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  ceiling  and  make  ad- 
justmente  thereto.  The  Commission  shall 
esUblish  such  ceiling  so  as  to  permit  only 
the  recovery  by  such  State,  subdivision, 
agency,  or  authority  of  the  reasonable  cost 
of  regulation  of  such  cable  system. 

■•(b)  The  Commission  may  waive  the  fran- 
chise fee  ceiling  established  in  subsection 
(a)  if,  upon  a  reasonable  showing,  the 
franchisor  can  demonstrate  that  the  reason- 
able cost  of  regulation  exceeds  such  ceiling 
and  that  such  waiver  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  effectuation  of  Federal  goals  and  poli- 
cies established  pursuant  to  this  title. 

■•(c)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  within  the  180-day 
period  following  the  effective  date  of  its  en- 
actment. 

"RZHTWALS  AND  EXTENSIONS 

■Sec.  609.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  cable 
system  operator  submits  an  application  to 
the  franchisor  for  the  renewal  or  other  ex- 
tension of  such  operator's  franchise  author- 
ization, the  franchisor  shall  grant  such  re- 
newal or  other  extension  if  it  finds  that— 

■■(1)  the  cable  system  operator  has  sub- 
stantially complied  with  the  material  terms 
of  such  franchise  and  with  applicable  law; 

■•(2)  there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  legal,  technical,  or  financial  qualifica- 
tions of  the  cable  system  operator  that 
would  substantially  impair  the  continued 
provision  of  service  by  such  operator,  and 

■•(3)  the  services  and  facilities  to  be  pro- 
vided by  such  operator  are  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  size,  nature,  needs,  and  interests 
of  the  community  to  be  served,  the  age  and 
status  of  the  existing  system,  the  current 
availability  of  facilities  and  services  In  com- 
munities of  comparable  size  and  characteris- 
tics, and  the  costs  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  cable  facilities. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  filing  of  competing 
applications  for  cable  franchises,  or  as  pro- 
hibiting the  award  of  multiple  cable  fran- 
chises by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  franchising  authority. 

"PROTECTION  OP  SUBSCRIBER  PRIVACY 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  No  person  or  governmental 
authority  shall  intercept  or  receive  broad- 
band telecommunications  unless  specifically 
authorized  to  do  so  by  a  cable  system  opera- 
tor, channel  programer,  or  originator  of 
broAdband  telecommunications  or  as  may 
otherwise  be  specifically  authorized  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

"(b)  In  order  to  safeguard  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  security  of  broadband  telecom- 
munications, such  broadband  telecommuni- 
cations shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wire  com- 


munication' within  the  meaning  of  section 
2510(1)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  there  may  be  any 
difference  between  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  chapter  119  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  such  chapter  119  shall  be 
controlling. 

'•(dMl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  no  cable  operator, 
channel  programer,  or  originator  of  broad- 
band telecommunications  may  use  the  cable 
system  to  collect  personally  identifiable  in- 
formation with  respect  to  a  cable  subscriber, 
except  upon  the  prior  written  consent  of 
that  subscriber. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  collec- 
tion of  information  solely  for  billing  pur- 
poses or  to  monitor  whether  there  is  unau- 
thorized reception  of  cable  telecommunica- 
tions. 

••(3)  A  cable  operator,  channel  programer, 
or  originator  of  broadband  telecommunica- 
tions shall  ensure  that  any  such  informa- 
tion is  destroyed  when  the  information  is  no 
longer  used  or  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  collected. 

'■(e)  No  cable  operator,  channel  program- 
er, or  originator  of  broadband  telecommuni- 
cations shall  disclose  personally  identifiable 
information  obtained  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  a 
cable  subscriber,  or  personally  identifiable 
information  with  respect  to  the  services  pro- 
vided to  or  received  by  a  particular  cable 
subscriber  by  way  of  a  cable  system,  except 
upon  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  sub- 
scriber, or  pursuant  to  a  lawful  court  order 
authorizing  such  disclosure. 

"(f)  If  a  court  shall  authorize  or  order  dis- 
closure, the  cable  subscriber  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  such  order  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  order  may  be  diriected,  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  before  the  disclosure  is 
made,  but  in  no  event  less  than  14  calendar 
days. 

'•(g)  Each  cable  operator  shall,  at  the  time 
of  entering  into  an  agreement  to  provide 
cable  teleconununications,  and  regularly 
thereafter,  inform  every  subscriber  of  the 
rights  of  the  subscriber  under  this  section. 
Such  information  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  information  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  cable  operator,  channel  pro- 
gramer, or  originator  of  broadband  telecom- 
munications, and  the  location  and  availabil- 
ity of  such  information. 

•■(h)  A  cable  subscriber  shall  have  access 
to  all  personally  identifiable  information  re- 
garding that  subscriber  which  is  collected 
and  maintained  by  a  cable  operator,  channel 
programer,  or  originator  of  broadband  tele- 
communications. Such  information  shall  be 
available  to  the  subscriber  at  reasonable 
times  and  at  a  place  designated  by  the  cable 
operator,  channel  programer,  or  originator 
of  broadband  telecommunications. 

•'(I)  Any  cable  subscriber  whose  privacy  is 
violated  in  contravention  of  this  section, 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  civil  damages  as 
authorized  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  In 
section  2520  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  remedy  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  remedy  available  to  such  sub- 
scriber. 

"CRnaMAL  AND  CIVIL  UABILITY 

"Sac.  611.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  criminal  or  civil  liabil- 
ity of  channel  programers  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  libel,  slander,  obscenity,  incitement. 
Invasions  of  privacy,  false  or  misleading  ad- 


vertising, or  other  similar  laws,  except  that 
cable  operators  shall  not  incur  such  UabUlty 
for  any  program  carried  on  any  public,  edu- 
cational, or  governmental  channel  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  606.  or  for  any 
program  required  by  law  to  be  carried  on 
any  other  channel.". 

EXCLUSIVE  JURI8DI(rriOH 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
specifically  provided  in  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  added  by  the 
first  section  of  thU  Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
broadband  telecommunications  regarding 
matters  covered  by  or  otherwise  within  the 
purview  of  such  title. 

(b)  Any  law  of  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision or  agency  thereof,  or  franchising  au- 
thority. In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
title  VI  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  provision  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  relating  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  deemed  superseded,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  such  title,  and  shall 
thereafter  be  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect. 

NEW  AND  ADDITIONAL  SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
6  the  following  new  section: 

■■new  and  ADDITIONAL  SERVICES 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Consistent  with  sound  spec- 
trum management,  the  Commission  shall,  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent,  encourage 
the  Introduction  of  new  and  additional  serv- 
ices by  new  applicants,  existing  licensees,  or 
other  persons.  In  any  proceeding  in  which 
new  or  additional  services  are  proposed, 
such  services  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  whenever  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  services  are  technically  fea- 
sible without  causing  significant  technical 
degradation  to  or  interference  with  radio 
transmissions  by  other  licensees. 

"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  petition  to  establish  or  an  applica- 
tion to  offer  a  new  or  additional  service. 

■■(c)  The  Commission  must  determine 
whether  the  new  or  additional  service  pro- 
posed in  a  petition  or  application  U  in  the 
public  interest  within  180  days  after  such 
petition  or  application  is  filed.  If  the  Com- 
mission initiates  its  own  proceeding  for  a 
new  or  additional  service,  such  proceeding 
must  be  completed  within  180  days  after  it 
is  initiated.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  any  franchise 
agreement  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  parties  thereto 
shall  have  the  90-day  period  following  such 
date  of  enactment  within  which  to  bring 
such  agreement  into  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby. 

REDESIGNATION 

Sec.  5.  The  existing  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  redesignated  as 
title  VII,  and  sections  601  through  609  are 
redesignated  as  sections  701  through  709.  re- 
spectively. 

Sum  MART  OP  S.  66 

1.  The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to  establish 
a  national  policy  concerning  cable;  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  regulatory 
authority:  and  to  allow  cable  to  compete 
equally  In  the  marketplace. 


2.  Basic  service  Is  defined  as  the  retrans- 
mission of  broadcast  signals. 

3.  Public,  educational,  or  governmental 
(PEG)  service  U  defined  as  PEG  program- 
ing, but  not  basic  service. 

4  Cable  service  is  defined  as  one-way  pro- 
graming, but  not  basic  service  or  PEG  serv- 
ice. 

5.  Teleconmmnications  service  to  defined 
as  the  offering  of  Information  by  electro- 
magnetic means,  but  not  basic  service,  PEG 
service,  or  cable  service. 

6  The  FWeral  C>>mmunication8  Commte- 
slon    (PCC)   shall    have   Jurisdiction   over 

cable.  .  J  ^w 

7.  States,  subdivisions,  etc.  are  granted  the 
authority  to  award  cable  franchises. 

8.  The  bill  prohibits  Federal,  state,  or 
local  regulation  or  restriction  of  ownership 
by  any  person  by  reason  of  that  person's 
ownership  of  any  other  media  interests. 

9.  The  FCC  has  authority  to  conduct  in- 
quiries concerning  foreign  ownership  of 
cable,  and  it  shall  submit  any  information  it 
obtains  of  trade  barriers  to  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative. 

10.  Municipal  ownership  to  allowed;  mu- 
nicipal acquisition  to  permitted  but  only  at 
fair  market  value,  and  if  there  to  no  control 
over  programing  content. 

11.  Cable  systems  with  20  or  more  chan- 
neto  must  set  aside,  from  available  channeto 
(not  subject  to  other  use  requlrementa)  10 
percent  for  use  by  pubUc.  educational,  or 
governmental  programers. 

12.  The  franchisor  may  establtoh  rules  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  educational,  or 
governmental  channeto. 

13.  Programing  may  be  combined  by  the 
cable  operator  on  fewer  channeto  until  suffi- 
cient demand  develops,  and  unused  chan- 
neto may  be  used  by  the  cable  operator  until 
there  to  a  demand. 

14.  The  access  channel  obligation  shall 
cease  when  there  are  reasonably  available 
alternatives  for  PEG  service. 

15.  The  cable  operator  may  make  avail- 
able. In  hto  sole  discretion,  additional  chan- 
neto to  public,  educational,  or  governmental 
programers. 

16.  Any  access  provtolon  In  a  franchise 
agreement  in  extotence  on  January  26,  1983. 
which  exceeds  the  10  percent  set  aside  for 
public,  educational,  or  governmental  pro- 
gramers, to  grandfathered  for  the  life  of  the 
franchise  agreement. 

17.  Each  state,  subdlvtolon.  etc..  may  regu- 
late the  rates  charged  by  cable  operators  for 
the  use  of  channeto  for  basic  service  and 
PEG  service,  or  charged  to  subscribers  for 
those  basic  services  and  PEG  services. 

18.  The  authority  to  regulate  rates  for 
tiaslc  service  shall  cease  when  there  are  rea- 
sonably available  alternatives  for  basic  serv- 
ice. 

19.  No  entity  (Federal,  state,  or  local) 
shall  have  authority  to  regulate  or  restrict 
the  provtolon  of  or  nature  of  cable  services 
offered  over  a  cable  system. 

20.  No  entity  (Federal,  state,  or  local) 
shaU  have  authority  to  regulate  or  restrict 
the  provtolon  of  or  nature  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  offered  by  or  telecommuni- 
cations services  offered  over  a  cable  system, 
except  for  the  provtolon  of  basic  telephone 
scrvic6. 

21.  The  PCC  shall  establtoh  a  reasonable 
f ranchtoe  fee  celling  paid  by  cable  operators, 
and  the  fee  to  designed  to  permit  only  the 
recovery  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  regula- 
tion of  the  cable  system. 

22.  The  franchisor  shall  grant  a  renewal 
or  extension  to  the  cable  operator  If  it  finds 
that:  (a)  the  operator  has  substantially  com- 


plied with  the  material  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise and  with  other  laws;  (b)  there  has 
been  no  material  change  in  the  legal,  tech- 
nical, or  financial  qualifications  of  the  oper- 
ator which  would  Impair  service:  and  (c)  the 
services  and  facilities  to  be  provided  are  rea- 
sonable. 

23.  There  to  a  specific  grant  of  authority 
to  states,  cities,  etc.  to  accept  competing  ap- 
plications for  cable  franchises,  and  to  award 
multiple  cable  franchises. 

24.  The  cable  system  cannot  be  used  to 
collect  personally  identifiable  Information 
about  a  subscriber,  and  no  cable  operator 
shall  disclose  personally  identifiable  infor- 
mation about  a  subscriber  without  prior 
written  subscriber  consent  or  court  order. 

25.  Channel  procramers  remain  subject  to 
criminal  and  civil  liability  for  libel,  slander, 
etc.,  but  cable  operators  are  not  liable  for 
programs  carried  on  any  of  the  access  chan- 
neto, or  for  programs  required  by  law  to  be 
carried. 

26.  The  Federal  government  shall  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  cable  regarding 
matters  covered  by  thto  Act.  and  any  state 
or  local  law  which  to  in  conflict  to  supersed- 
ed, null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

27.  The  FCC  shall  encourage  new  and  ad- 
ditional services  and  such  services  will  be 
presumed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  If  they 
are  technically  feasible. 

28.  The  parties  to  a  franchise  agreement 
have  90  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  to 
bring  the  agreement  into  compliance  with 
thto  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Spbctter): 
S.  70.  A  bill  to  delete  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  treat  Members  of  Congress  sep- 
arately with  respect  to  living  expense 
deductions;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Proxmire,  Spbcter.  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  which  will 
eliminate  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  all  special  provisions  relating  to 
deductions  claimed  by  Members  of 
Congress.  This  legislation  will  pernut 
Members  to  be  subject  to  the  same  tax 
niles  that  govern  all  other  taxpayers. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  irrebut- 
table presumption  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  that  a  Member's  principal 
place  of  business  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses is  located  in  the  State  or  district 
he  or  she  represents.  Under  this  statu- 
tory fiction,  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
considered  to  be  away  from  home  for 
tax  purposes  when  he  is  in  Washing- 
ton, even  if  Washington  is  where  he 
does  most  of  his  work  and  spends  most 
of  his  time.  This  entitles  him  to 
deduct  up  to  $3,000  in  Washington  ex- 
penses on  the  theory  that  the  Wash- 
ington expenses  are  for  business 
travel.  There  is  no  businessman  in  the 
country  who  gets  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
living  at  home,  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  office  where  he  does  most 
of  his  work.  The  only  reason  that 
Members  of  Congress  can  deduct  this 
type  of  personal  living  expense  is  be- 
cause  of  tWs  special  Members-only 
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one  principal  place  of 
Federal    tax    purposes, 
issue  in  the  late  1940's 
's.  and  the  concern  then 
of  Congress  might  be 
living  two  principal  places 
ind  thus  be  denied  any  de- 
traveling  expenses,  was  at 
the  reason  the  Congress 
sp^ify  a  Member's  State  or 
only  principal  place  of 
however,  the  law  is 
taxpayer  cannot  have  two 
it  the  same  time. 

of  the  principal  place 

of  a  Member  of  Congress 

determined  by  all  the  facts 

Without  prejudg- 

qu^stion  for  all  Members.  I 

that  Washington  would 

principal  post  of  duty  or 

for  many  Members  of 

though    their    legal 

woiild  be  elsewhere.  If  Wash- 

trc  ated  as  a  Member's  prlnci- 

4uty,  then  his  expenses  for 

and  a  personal  home  in 

area  would  not  be  al- 

expenses  for  travel  away 

would  be  deductible 

without  any  dollar 

subject  to  the  general  rule 

r(  asonable  expenses  are  de- 


of  this  proposal  is  the 
of  references  in  the  tax 
leductions  of  Members  of 
would  not  permit  Mem- 
to    receive    better 
>r  to  suffer  worse  treat- 
taxpayers    at    large.    It 
equal  treatment. 


I 
C(ngress 


MATTINGLY: 
)ill  to  expand  the  export 
agifcultural  commodities  pro- 
United  States  through 
commodities  acquired  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to 
Commiitee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 


tlie 


Pc  restry. 


□fHAMcnaiiT  ACT  or  ias3 

Mr.  President,  I 
reintroducing  a  measure  to 


MAT  riNGLY. 


enhance  the  export  sales  of  American 
farm  commodities  and  value-added 
food  products  derived  from  such  com- 
modities. A  majority  of  my  colleagues 
supported  a  similar  effort  in  the 
waning  hours  of  the  97th  Congress, 
but  due  to  the  extremely  limited  time 
we  were  unable  to  secure  unanimous 
consent  prior  to  adjoununent. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  December,  the  fi- 
nancially depressed  producers  of  food 
and  fiber  in  this  country  must  be 
quickly  afforded  some  relief  from  the 
unfair  and  predatory  subsidy  tactics  of 
many  foreign  nations.  These  practices 
have  magnified  our  farm  producers 
woes  by  artificially  denying  a  fair 
share  of  the  world  market  to  U.S. 
products.  The  effects  of  the  foreign 
subsidies  are  most  blatantly  apparent 
when  one  looks  at  the  export  markets 
for  U.S.  broilers,  chicken  parts,  and 
eggs. 

For  the  period  January  to  May  1982 
U.S.  poultry,  meat,  and  egg  exports 
had  fallen  some  28  percent  from  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.  Major  mar- 
kets accounting  for  a  decline  In  whole 
broilers  during  this  period  were  Egypt, 
which  imported  21,417  metric  tons 
during  January-May  1981,  but  only 
963  tons  in  1982;  Iraq  with  18.008  in 
1981  and  zero  during  January-Mareh 
in  1982;  and  Venezuela  with  January- 
May  1981  purchases  of  10,583  tons 
versus  2,507  in  the  1982  period. 

With  the  aid  of  direct  and  export 
subsidies  the  European  Community 
and  Brazil  have  been  able  to  unfairly 
capture  large  segments  of  the  world 
market  for  whole  chickens  and  table 
eggs.  For  example,  the  European  Com- 
munity now  accounts  for  more  than  53 
percent  of  total  exports  of  whole 
chickens  to  the  Middle  East  market. 
Brazil  entered  this  market  for  the  first 
time  in  1975  and  now  accounts  for  38 
pereent  of  total  export  sales  while 
America's  nonsubsidized  products  have 
slipped  to  less  than  a  6-pereent  share. 
The  negative  impact  on  U.S.  farm 
income  and  balance  of  trade  in  this  ex- 
ample is  repeated  in  many  other  areas 
where  our  producers  have  lost  markets 
to  subsidized  foreign  competition. 

A  more  comprehensive  bill  has  been 
introduced  dealing  with  this  problem 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor Cochran  of  Mississippi  and  Sena- 
tor HuDDLESTON  of  Kentucky,  who 
both  serve  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  am  delighted  to  join  those  gen- 
tlemen and  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
and  I  will  work  for  its  speedy  consider- 
ation and  passage.  However,  I  feel 
compelled  to  introduce  this  measure 
as  a  somewhat  more  streamlined  and 
targeted  alternative  which  would  be 
available  in  the  event  our  other  efforts 
were  to  be  delayed  for  any  reason. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  of  the  abso- 
lute essence  in  this  vital  matter.  Every 
moment  of  delay  only  serves  to  en- 
courage the  subsidizing  predators  to 


expand  their  activities.  As  a  partici- 
pant in  the  GATT  Conference  In 
Geneva  last  November.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  recourse  available  is  for 
the  Congress  to  take  strong,  effective, 
and  immediate  action  which  will  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  help 
U.S.  producers  compete  on  a  more 
equal  basis  against  the  unfair  tactics 
of  our  trading  partners.  We  must  con- 
vince them  that  we  really  mean  busi- 
ness before  they  will  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  to  seriously  negotiate 
free  and  fair  trade  practices. 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 

S.  78.  A  bill  to  provide  that  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  may  be  paid  to  aliens  only  after 
they  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  to  impose  further  restric- 
tions on  the  right  of  any  alien  in  a  for- 
eign country  to  receive  such  benefits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  sEctntrrr  system  loopholes 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  legislation  which 
would  correct  one  of  the  many  flaws  in 
the  social  security  system.  It  is  a  loop- 
hole in  our  system  which  amounts  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Such  drains  upon  the  social  security 
system  are  unconscionable. 

The  problem  is  windfall  benefits  to 
aliens.  These  people  work  for  a  brief 
time  in  the  Unit^  States,  only  to 
leave  the  United  States  to  retire  and 
live  in  a  foreign  country.  The  high 
U.S.  standard  of  living  is  reflected  in 
the  benefits  of  the  social  security 
system.  These  people  leave  the  United 
States  and  often  acquire  new  depend- 
ents that  were  never  a  part  of  the 
alien's  family  as  he  or  she  worked  in 
the  United  States  and  then  draws, 
year  after  year,  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Currently  the  system  is  strained  by 
over  160,000  aliens  in  over  200  foreign 
countries.  Oftentimes,  not  only  do 
these  people  receive  benefits  of  many 
times  over  what  they  have  contributed 
to  the  system,  but  they  also  engage  in 
fraudulent  practices  to  increase  their 
benefits;  so-called  "adoption"  of 
grandparents,  and  not  reporting 
deaths.  It  is  simply  unfair  for  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  to  support  these  citizens  of 
other  countries  with  huge  benefits. 

This  bill  would  still  allow  aliens  to 
receive  all  that  they  have  contributed 
to  the  system  as  well  as  fair  interest. 
Many  people  are  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  that  is  what  the  social 
security  system  does  now.  However, 
most  beneficiaries  receive  all  the 
money  they  have  contributed  to  the 
system  in  real  dollars  within  2  years 
after  retiring. 

The  social  security  system  was  in- 
tended to  provide  a  basic  benefit  in  re- 
tirement to  U.S.  workers.  It  was  not 
meant  as  an  extension  of  our  foreign 


aid  program.  This  bill  would  not  inter- 
fere with  current  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 
Every  worker  would  still  receive  not 
only  all  of  his  moneys  contributed  to 
the  system  but  interest  on  his  funds. 
What  is  more,  at  any  time  the  alien 
could  become  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  there- 
by receive  the  full  range  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  But  the  world's  most 
generous  pension  system  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  supporting  people  who  are 
not  even  citizens  of  its  country. 

This  bill  would  also  end  the  problem 
of  aliens  leaving  the  United  States  to 
marry  more  dependents  for  the  U.S. 
taxpayer.  Many  people  are  now  marry- 
ing in  a  foreign  country  and  having 
large  families,  secure  in  the  thought 
that  the  generous  U.S.  system  will  not 
only  support  them  indefinitely  but 
their  spouse  and  however  many  chil- 
dren they  should  desire  or  be  able  to 
have.  This  is  again  a  patent  abuse  of 
our  system. 

There  are  many  other  things  which 
should  be  done.  There  are  other  areas 
of  the  social  security  system  which 
have  been  used  fraudulently  to  take 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  for  a  ride.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  bill  so  that  this  one 
free  ride  can  end. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  84.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Desert  Pupflsh  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  State  of 
Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  National  Resources. 

DESERT  PUFPISH  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Desert  Pupfish  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  to  protect  some  of 
the  few  remaining  desert  pupfish.  This 
legislation  is  similar  to  measures  I  in- 
troduced in  the  92d  through  97th  Con- 
gresses. 

The  Ash  Meadows  area  of  Nevada 
has  been  the  home  of  the  several  spe- 
cies of  pupfish  for  at  least  20,000 
years.  During  this  time,  the  pupfish 
have  adapted  from  the  cold  water, 
postglacial  lakes  which  covered  the 
Western  United  States  following  the 
last  ice  age  to  a  totally  different  and 
inhospitable  environment,  which  is 
typified  by  Devil's  Hole— where  the 
water  is  high  in  mineral  content,  low 
in  oxygen,  and  92*  in  temperature. 

Yet  the  desert  pupfish  may  not  sur- 
vive another  decade  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  preserve  their  unique  habitat. 
The  pumping  of  water  for  agriculture 
and  other  development  activities 
threaten  their  existence. 

Saving  the  remaining  species  and 
subspecies  of  this  endangered  fish, 
along  with  the  protection  of  their 
habitat,  is  of  importance  not  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  nature's  diversity, 
but  because  of  their  tremendous  value 
for  studies  of  genetic  evolution.  Al- 
ready man's  needless  indifference  has 


permitted  the  extinction  of  several 
subspecies,  and  two  others,  which  live 
in  the  Ash  Meadows  area,  are  on  the 
brink  of  extinction. 

In  addition  to  the  unique  desert  pup- 
fish found  in  the  Ash  Meadows  area, 
botanical  research  conducted  by  Dr. 
Janice  C.  Beatley  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Nuclear  Medicine  and  Radiation  Biol- 
ogy of  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  assistant  professor  of 
botany.  James  L.  Reveal,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  others,  has 
revealed  unique  species  of  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  Ash  Meadows  area 

Some  of  these  plants  were  found 
only  in  this  area;  most  of  them  are  en- 
tirely different  from  plants  in  sur- 
rounding areas  of  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia. If  a  Desert  Pupfish  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  were  established,  not  only 
would  the  desert  pupfish  be  rescued 
from  extinction  but  these  unique  spe- 
cies of  plants  would  be  preserved. 

The  desert  region  which  I  propose  as 
the  site  of  the  Desert  Pupfish  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  includes  a  40-acre 
parcel  of  hillside  which  Is  part  of 
Death  Valley  National  Monument,  but 
separated  by  almost  20  miles  of  desert 
from  the  main  body  of  the  monument. 
The  40  acres  were  included  in  the  na- 
tional monument  in  1952,  because  of  a 
deep  limestone  chasm  in  the  side  of 
the  hill  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
small  warm  water  spring.  It  is  called 
Devils  Hole,  and  Is  surrounded  by  two 
chain  link  fences. 

Outside  of  the  fences  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  erected  a  sign  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"DEVILS  HOLE 

'In  the  small  pool  at  the  bottom  of 
this  limestone  cavern  lives  the  entire 
population  of  Cyprinodon  diabolis,  one 
type  of  desert  pupfish.  These  fish  live 
in  what  is  probably  the  most  restricted 
environment  of  any  animal  in  the 
world." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  this  effort  to  save 
the  tiny  desert  pupfish  from  total  ex- 
tinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bUl  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  84 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
order  to  preserve  and  protect  several  species 
of  desert  pupfish.  and  to  Interpret  their  evo- 
lution in  areas  of  their  natural  environ- 
ment, for  the  benefit  and  education  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  establish 
the  Desert  Pupfish  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•refuge")  in  the  SUte  of  Nevada.  The 
refuge  shall  contain  certain  lands  In  Ash 
Meadows.  Nevada,  comprising  approximate- 
ly forty  thousand  acres  as  depicted  on  a 
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map  entitled  "Ash  Meadows.  Nevada-Cali- 
fornia", dated  January  1981. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundary  of  the  refuge, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands,  waters, 
and  Interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change. Lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
owned  by  the  State  or  Nevada,  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  may  be  acquired 
only  with  the  consent  of  such  owner.  When 
the  Secretary  determines  that  lands,  waters, 
and  Interests  therein  have  been  acquired 
sufficient  to  constitute  an  efficiently  admln- 
Istrable  unit  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  he 
shall  establish  the  refuge  by  publication  of 
notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Pending  such  establishment  and  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  administer  the  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundary  of  the  refuge  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  upon  establishment  of 
the  refuge  pursuant  to  section  2,  the  Devil's 
Hole  portion  of  Death  Valley  National 
Monument,  which  was  added  to  the  Death 
Valley  National  Monument  by  I»roclamation 
Numbered  2961  of  January  17.  1952  (66  SUt. 
c  18),  Is  abolished,  as  such,  and  the  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  are  made  a 
part  of  the  refuge  esUblished  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Any  funds  available  for  the  Devil's 
Hole  portion  of  Death  Valley  National 
Monument  on  the  date  of  such  establish- 
ment shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  refuge  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DoDD): 

S.  85.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  public 

financing  of  general  elections  for  the 

U.S.   Senate,    to   the   Committee   on 

Rules  and  Administration. 

PtTBLIC  FIHAHCniG  OF  SENATE  CAMPAIGNS 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
1982  elections  we  saw  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  raised  and  expended  in 
congressional  campaigns.  Public  con- 
cern over  this  development  has  grown 
in  proportion  to  the  dollars  spent. 

In  response  to  this  concern,  I  offered 
a  bill  in  the  last  session  calling  for  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  general  elections 
with  public  matching  funds. 

Today,  Senator  E>odd  and  I  reintro- 
duce that  bill.  It  is  essential  that  we 
address  the  vital  issue  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reform. 

Other  proposals  have  been  offered 
in  recent  years.  Because  of  the  success 
of  public  financing  in  the  election  of 
American  Presidents,  the  idea  of  simi- 
lar financing  for  congressional  candi- 
dates will  eventually  become  a  reality. 
Senator  Dodd  and  I  are  convinced  that 
for  this  to  happen  sooner  is  far  better 
than  later. 

Let  me  describe  briefly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  this  bill,  which  would  be 
strictly  voluntary  for  Senate  candi- 
dates, would  work  in  my  home  State  of 
Illinois. 

A  candidate  choosing  to  participate 
in  Illinois  would,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, be  limited  to  a  toUl  maximum 
expenditure  of  $1,490,500  in  the  gener- 
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al  election  This  figure  is  arrived  at 
through  a  formula  using  a  base  of 
$250,000  pus  IS  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  Lge  population  of  a  State. 

A  candid  ite  in  Illinois  would  receive 
doUar-for-<  ollar  matching  funds  for 
contributio  ns  up  to  $100  from  individ- 
uals. In  o;her  words,  the  candidate 
would  raisii  $745,250  from  individuals 
and  receive  the  same  amount  in 
matching  f  jnds. 

If.  on  th( !  other  hand,  the  candidate 
receives.  f<r  example.  $50,000  In  con- 
tributions from  party  and  political 
action  ccimnittees,  the  matching 
funds  mecianism  would  not  be  trig- 
gered. In  I  linois.  the  candidate  would 
have  to  ra  se  only  $720,250  from  indi- 
viduals. T  lis  amount,  coupled  with 
$720,250  ill  matching  funds  and  the 
$50,000  fro  m  party  and  political  action 
committee!  i.  would  bring  the  candidate 
up  to  the  $  1.490.500  spending  limit. 

In  Senator  Dodd's  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  caiididate  choosing  to  partici- 
pate would  be  limited  to  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $599,950  based  on  the 
bill's  fom  ula.  The  candidate  could 
raise  $299,975  in  individual  contribu- 
tions, whlc  ti  in  turn  would  be  matched 
by  a  simila  r  amount  in  public  f imds. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  entire  program  is  vol- 
untary. A  candidate  can  refuse  public 
matching  1  unds  and  his  or  her  author- 
ized comm  ittee  can  raise  and  spend  as 
much  mon  ;y  as  it  feels  necessary. 

But  I  fe<  1  the  plan  contained  in  this 
bill  contains  these  positive  elements: 
It  encoura  jes  active  participation  by  a 
broader  si>ectrum  of  individual  con- 
tributors, uid  it  places  a  cap  on  ex- 
penditures by  candidates  opting  for 
public  financing.  Both  of  these  devel- 
opments vould  result  in  favorably 
strengthei  ing  the  electoral  process 
through  increased  public  involvement 
and  revivlig  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  <  f  the  workings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  >ur  States,  our  Nation,  and 
our  citizer  s  will  all  benefit. 

It  is  my  intention.  Mr.  President,  to 
work  assi<  uously  for  the  adoption  of 
this  legisl  ition.  My  distinguished  col- 
league, Se  (lator  Mathias,  chairman  of 
the  Comir  ittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, hi  s  scheduled  timely  hearings 
on  this  mitter.  I  will  be  seeking  sup- 
port from  everyone  interested  in  the 
earnest  h<  pe  that  public  financing  for 
Senate  eUctions  will  become  as  much 
a  pennant  nt  fixture  in  American  ix>li- 
tics  and  <  government  as  it  now  is  in 
President!  il  elections. 

I  ask  u  lanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  ttie  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  leing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  orde-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  i  follows: 

S.  85 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ivea    of  the    United    States   of 
Congress  assemliled.  That  this 


Beit 
Representa 
America  ir 


enacted 


Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Senate  General 
ElecUon  Reform  Act  of  1983". 

Sk.  2.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter 
"Subchapter  IH— Public  Financing  of 
Senate  General  Election  Campaigns 

"DKriMlTIOIlS 

"Sbc.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  subchap- 
ter— 

"(1)  the  definitions  set  forth  In  section  301 
of  this  Act  apply  to  this  subchapter 

"(2)  'general  election'  means  any  regularly 
scheduled  or  special  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  the 
United  SUtes  Senate: 

"(3)  'eligible  candidate'  means  a  candidate 
who  is  eligible,  under  section  502.  for  pay- 
ments under  this  subchapter: 

"(4)  'account'  means  ihe  Senate  General 
Election  Campaign  Account  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  esUblished 
by  section  9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  and 

"(5)  'authorized  committee'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  any  political  commit- 
tee which  is  authorized  In  writing  by  such 
candidate  to  accept  contributions  or  to 
make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  such  candi- 
date to  further  the  election  of  such  candi- 
date. 

"KUGiBiLmr  FOR  FAYMnrrs 

"Sbc.  502.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  subchapter,  a  candidate 
shall  agree— 

"(1)  to  obtain  and  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission any  evidence  it  may  request  about 
the  campaign  expenditures  and  contribu- 
tions of  such  candidate: 

"(2)  to  keep  and  to  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion any  records,  books,  and  other  informa- 
tion it  may  request:  and 

"(3)  to  an  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Commission  under  section  507  and  to  pay 
any  amounts  required  under  such  section. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  this  subchapter,  a  candidate  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Commission  that— 

"(1)  the  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  will  not  make 
campaign  expenditures  greater  than  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  section  315(J)  of  this 
Act: 

"(2)  no  contributions  will  be  accepted  by 
the  candidate  or  the  authorized  committees 
of  such  candidate  In  violation  of  section 
315(a)  of  this  Act: 

"(3)  the  candidate  is  seeking  election  to 
the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  such  candi- 
date and  the  authorized  committees  of  such 
candidate  have  received  contributions  for 
that  campaign  in  a  total  amount  of  not  less 
than  the  smaller  of — 

"(A)  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures the  candidate  may  make  in  connection 
with  the  campaign  under  section  315(J)  of 
this  Act,  or 

"(B)  $200,000:  and 

"(4)  at  least  two  candidates  have  qualified 
for  the  election  ballot  for  election  to  the 
same  seat  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate  under 
the  law  of  the  SUte  involved. 

"(c)  Agreements,  certifications,  and  decla- 
rations under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  at  the  time  required  by  the 
Commission. 

"EmriTLKMniT  to  payments 
"Sec.  503.  (a)  Every  candidate  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  in  section  502  is 
entitled  to  payments  for  use  in  such  candi- 
date's   general    election    campaign    in    an 


amount  equal  to  the  amotmt  of  contribu- 
tions such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  receive  for 
that  campaign. 

"(b)  A  candidate  entitled  to  payments 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  entitled  to— 

"(1)  an  initial  payment  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contributions  certified  under 
secUon  S02(bX3):  and 

"(2)  additional  paymenU  to  be  paid  in— 

"(A)  multiples  of  $10,000  under  section 
506,  If,  with  respect  to  each  such  payment, 
the  eligible  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  have  received 
contributions  aggregating  $10,000:  and 

"(B)  a  final  payment  under  section  506 
(designated  as  such  by  the  candidate  In- 
volved) of  the  balance  of  the  entitlement  of 
the  candidate  under  this  section. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions received  by  a  candidate  and  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  such  candidate  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  502(bK3)— 

"(l)  no  contribution  received  by  the  candi- 
date or  any  of  the  authorized  committees  of 
such  candidate  as  a  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  as  a  contribution  of  prod- 
ucts or  services,  shall  be  taken  Into  account: 

"(2)  no  contribution  received  from  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  any  other  organization 
shall  be  taken  into  account; 

"(3)  no  contribution  received  from  any  in- 
dividual shall  be  taken  into  account  to  the 
extent  that  such  contribution  exceeds  $100 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  all  other  con- 
tributions made  by  that  Individual  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  such  candidate  in  connection 
with  the  general  election  campaign  of  such 
candidate: 

"(4)  no  contribution  received  from  any  In- 
dividual who  resides  in  a  SUte  other  than 
the  SUte  in  which  the  election  is  held  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  to  the  extent  that 
such  contribution  when  added  to  all  other 
contributions  received  from  such  individuals 
exceeds  20  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  con- 
tributions otherwise  taken  Into  account: 

"(5)  no  contribution  (A)  which  is  received 
before  September  1  of  the  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  In  which  any  general 
election  Is  held  and  (B)  which  Is  not  main- 
tained In  a  separate  account  until  the  date 
on  which  such  candidate  qualifies  under  the 
law  of  the  appropriate  SUte  for  election, 
shall  be  taken  Into  account: 

"(6)  no  contribution  maintained  in  such  a 
separate  account  shall  be  used  to  make  any 
expenditure  until  the  date  on  which  the 
candidate  qualifies  under  the  law  of  the  ap- 
propriate SUte  for  election  to  the  Senate; 
and 

"(7)  no  contribution  received  after  the 
date  on  which  the  election  Is  held  shall  be 
taken  Into  account. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  candidate  Is  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  any  amount  under  this  sec- 
tion which,  when  added  to  the  toUl  amount 
of  contributions  received  by  such  candidate 
and  the  authorized  committees  of  such  can- 
didate and  any  other  payments  made  to  the 
candidate  under  this  subchapter  for  such 
candidate's  general  election  campaign,  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  expenditures  liml- 
Utlon  applicable  to  such  candidate  for  that 
campaign  under  section  315(j)(l)  of  this  Act. 

"waiver  or  overall  expenditure  umita- 
tion;  additional  public  financing  for 
certain  candidates 

"Sec.  504.  (aKl)  Not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  a  candidate  qualifies  under  the 
law  of  the  appropriate  SUte  for  election  to 
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the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  90  days 
before  the  date  of  any  general  election, 
whichever  Is  earlier,  each  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  a  declaration  of 
whether  such  candidate  intends  to  make  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  the  llmiUtions  on 
expenditures  under  section  315(J)  of  this 

Act. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  before  the 
date  of  such  general  election,  each  candi- 
date who  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  may 
make  expenditures  in  excess  of  such  llmiU- 
tions shall  notify  the  Commission  to  that 
effect,  unless  such  candidate  filed  with  the 
Commission  a  timely  declaration  that  he  in- 
tended to  exceed  such  llmiUtions,  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Each  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  notify  the 
Commission  and  each  other  candidate  for 
the  same  election  within  48  hours  after  such 
candidate,  or  any  of  the  authorized  commit- 
tees of  such  candidate— 

••(A)  makes  any  expenditure,  or  Incurs  any 
obligation  to  make  an  expenditure,  in  excess 
of  the  limiUtlon  on  expenditures  contained 
In  section  315(j)  of  this  Act:  or 

•(B)  receives  any  contribution  which, 
when  added  to  the  toUl  amount  of  contri- 
butions received  by  such  candidate  and  the 
authorized  committees  of  such  candidate, 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  llmiUtlon  on  ex- 
penditures conUined  in  section  315(jKl)  of 
this  Act. 

•■(4)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  de- 
termine, upon  Its  own  initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  whether  any 
candidate  has  made  expenditures  or  In- 
curred obligations  to  make  expenditures  In 
excess  of  the  limitations  conUlned  In  sec- 
tion 315(j)  of  the  Act,  or  has  received  contri- 
butions in  excess  of  the  limlUtlon  contained 
in  section  315(jKl)  of  thU  Act. 

"(b)  The  limitation  on  expenditures  con- 
tained in  section  315(j)(l)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  candidate  for  election  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  if  any  other 
candidate  In  the  same  election— 

"(1)  fails  to  file  with  the  Commission  a 
timely  declaration  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a):  or 

"(2)  files  with  the  Commission  a  notice  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a); 
or 

"(3)  Is  required  to  notify  the  Commission 
In  connection  with  the  making  of  expendi- 
tures or  the  receipt  of  contributions  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(cHl)  Any  person  who  makes  Independ- 
ent expenditures,  as  defined  in  section 
301(17)  of  this  Act,  or  incurs  costs  of  com- 
munication, required  to  be  reported  under 
section  301(9)(B)(iil)  of  this  Act,  shall  notify 
the  Commission  not  later  than  48  hours 
after  such  person  first  makes  such  Inde- 
pendent expenditures  or  incurs  such  costs 
of  communication  aggregating  more  than 
$5,000.  and  thereafter  shall  so  notify  the 
Commission  each  time  such  person  makes 
any  additional  independent  expenditure,  or 
Incurs  any  such  additional  costs  of  commu- 
nication, aggregating  $5,000  or  more. 

"(2)  If,  with  respect  to  an  election,  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  as  defined  in  section 
301(17)  of  this  Act,  are  made,  or  coste  of 
communication,  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  301(9)(B)(lli)  of  this  Act,  are 
Incurred,  aggregating  more  than  one-third 
of  the  llmiUtlon  on  expenditures  in  section 
315(j)(l)  of  this  Act,  the  Conunlssion  shall, 
with  respect  to  such  election,  suspend  the 
limiUtlon  on  expenditures  esUblished  In 


such  section  315(j)(l)  at  the  request  of  any 
candidate  In  such  election  who  Is  eligible  to 
receive  payments  under  section  502.  and 
who  lias  received  the  benefit  of  no  more 
than  one-third  of  such  Independent  expend- 
itures or  costs  of  communication. 

"(dMl)  The  provisions  of  section  503(d) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  candidate  who  elects  to 
receive  payments  under  this  subchapter  If 
the  expenditure  llmiUtlon  contained  in  sec- 
tion 315(jMl)  of  this  Act  Is  made  inapplica- 
ble to  such  candidate  under  subsection  (a), 
(b).  or  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  additional  amount  to  which  a 
candidate  Is  entitled  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  based  only  upon  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  after  the  date  on  which 
such  expenditure  llmiUtlon  is  made  inappli- 
cable, except  that  any  contribution  which  is 
received  from  an  Individual  after  the  date 
on  which  the  llmiUtlon  on  expenditures  Is 
made  Inapplicable  shall  be  considered  as  a 
contribution  from  an  Individual  who  has  not 
previously  made  a  contribution  to  such  can- 
didate. 

"(3)  The  additional  amount  to  which  a 
candidate  is  entitled  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  limiUtlon  under  section 
315(j)(l)  of  this  Act  which  would  otherwise 
apply  to  such  candidate. 

"CERTIFICATIONS  BY  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  No  later  than  48  hours  after 
a  candidate  files  a  request  with  the  Commis- 
sion to  receive  paymenU  under  section  506, 
the  Commission  shall  certify  the  ellglbUlty 
of  such  candidate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  In  full  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  candidate  Is  entitled.  The  re- 
quest referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  contain— 

"(I)  such  information  and  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  by  regulation:  and 

"(2)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  sUtlng  that 
the  information  furnished  In  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge.  Is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (a),  and  all  determina- 
tions made  by  It  under  this  subchapter, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examination 
and  audit  by  the  Commission  under  section 
507  and  judicial  review  under  section  511. 

"(c)  Any  candidate  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  submiU  false  information  to  the 
Commission  under  this  section  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  provided  In  section  512. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  malnUln  In  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  esUblished  by  section 
9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  in  addition  to  any  other  accounts  he 
malnUlns  under  such  section,  a  separate  ac- 
count to  be  known  as  the  Senate  General 
Election  Campaign  Account.  The  SecreUry 
shall  deposit  into  the  account,  for  use  by 
candidates  eligible  for  payments  under  this 
subchapter,  the  amount  available  after  the 
SecreUry  determines  that  amounts  in  the 
fund  necessary  for  payments  under  subtitle 
H  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are 
adequate.  The  moneys  In  the  account  shall 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  llmiU- 
tlon. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  505,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount 


certified  by  such  Commission  out  of  the  ac- 
count to  the  candidate  to  whom  the  certifi- 
cation relates. 

"(c)  PaymenU  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  only  to  defray  election  cam- 
paign expanses  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
on  which  the  candidate  qualifies  for  the 
election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the  SUte  In- 
volved, and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion, or  the  date  on  which  the  candidate 
withdraws  from  the  campaign  or  otherwise 
ceases  actively  to  seek  election,  whichever 
occurs  first.  Such  payments  shall  not  be 
used  (1)  to  repay  any  loan  to  any  person,  or 
(2)  to  make  any  payments,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  such  candidate  or  to  any  member 
of  the  immediate  family  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 315(j))  of  such  candidate. 

"(dKl)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  moneys  In  the  account 
are  not.  or  may  not  be,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  entitlement  to  all  candidates 
eligible  to  receive  payments,  he  shall  reduce 
the  amount  to  which  each  candidate  is  enti- 
tled under  section  503  by  a  percentage  equal 
to  the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing  (A) 
the  amount  of  money  remaining  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  time  of  such  determination  by 
(B)  the  total  amount  which  all  candidates 
eligible  to  receive  paymenU  are  entitled  to 
receive  under  section  503.  If  additional  can- 
didates become  eligible  under  section  502 
after  the  Secretary  determines  there  are  in- 
sufficient moneys  In  the  account,  he  shall 
make  any  further  reductions  in  the  amounU 
payable  to  all  eligible  candidates  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  shall,  by  registered  malU 
notify  the  Commission  and  each  eligible 
candidate  of  the  reduction  In  the  amount  to 
which  that  candidate  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 503. 

"(2)  If,  as  a  result  of  such  reduction,  pay- 
ments have  been  made  under  this  section  in 
excess  of  the  amount  to  which  such  candi- 
date is  entitled,  that  candidate  is  liable  for 
repayment  to  the  account  of  the  excess  pur- 
suant to  procedures  the  Ommlssion  shaU 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

"EXAMINATION  AND  AUDrTS:  REPAYMENTS 

"Src.  507.  (a)  After  each  Federal  election, 
the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thorough 
examination  and  audit  of  the  campaign  ex- 
penditures of  all  candidates  for  Federal 
office  who  received  paymenU  under  this 
subchapter  for  use  In  campaigns  relating  to 
that  election. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Conunlssion  determmes  that 
any  payment  made  to  an  eligible  candidate 
under  section  506  was  in  excess  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  paymenU  to  which  such 
candidate  was  entitled,  the  Commission 
shall  notify  such  candidate,  and  such  candi- 
date shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  amount. 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  paymenU  made  to  a  candidate 
under  section  506  to  l)e  used  in  such  candi- 
date's general  election  campaign  was  not 
used  to  make  expenditures  in  connection 
with  such  campaign,  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  candidate  of  such  determination 
and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
unexpended  portion.  In  making  its  determi- 
nation under  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  all  amounU  re- 
ceived as  contributions  to  have  been  ex- 
pended before  any  amounts  received  under 
this  subchapter  are  expended. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
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Commission  shall  consult  from 

with   the  Secretary  of  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

Federal    Communications 

and    other    Federal    officers 

the  administration  of  laws  re- 

.  _  elections,  in  order  to  devel- 

consistency  and  coordination 

of  those  other  laws 

of  this  subchapter  permit. 

.  shall  use  the  same  or  com- 

Ls  that  used  in  the  administra- 

other  election  laws  whenever 


I  EPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

••Sec.  509.    a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
after  the  close  of  each 
,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 
forth— 
expenditures  incurred  by  each 
the  authorized  committees  of 
who  received  any  payment 
506  in  connection  with  an 


certified  by  it  under  sec- 
payment  to  that  candidate:  and 
of  payments,  if  any,  re- 
that  candidate  under  section 
reasons  for  each  payment  re- 


Each  report  i  lubmitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  The  I  Commission  shall  submit,  not 
later  than  M  irch  1  of  each  year  immediate- 
ly following  a  year  in  which  any  Federal 
election  is  held,  a  special  report  to  the 
Senate  settir  {  forth— 

■•(1)  the  an  ounts  certified  by  it  under  sec- 
tion 505  of  this  subchapter  and  sections 
9005.  9008.  snd  9036  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  ol  1954  for  payments  from  the 
Presidential  iUection  Campaign  Fund: 

"(2)  the  a  nount  of  money  remaining  in 
the  fund  at  he  end  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  any  F  deral  election  is  held: 

••(3)  an  est  mate  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  will  be  transferred  to  such  fund 
during  each  of  the  four  calendar  years  im- 
mediately fallowing  the  year  in  which  any 
Federal  elect  Ion  is  held;  and 


"(4)  an  estimate,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make 
aU  payments  to  which  eligible  candidates 
and  the  national  committees  of  each  politi- 
cal party  will  be  entitled  with  respect  to  the 
next  two  Federal  elections  to  be  held. 

•'PAHTICIFATIOH  BY  COmnSSIOH  III  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINOS 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appear  in  and  defend  against  any 
action  filed  under  section  511.  either  by  at- 
torneys employed  in  its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  it  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  it  may  fix 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appear,  through  attorneys  and  counsel  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  in  the  district 
courts  and  other  appropriate  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  any 
examination  and  audit  made  pursuant  to 
section  507. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  peti- 
tion the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  de- 
claratory or  injunctive  relief  concerning  any 
civil  matter  arising  under  this  subchapter, 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a).  Upon  application  of  the 
Commission,  an  action  brought  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  three  Judges  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  any  appeal 
from  the  determination  of  such  court  shall 
lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case 
shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  participate  in  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  cause 
the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

••(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  certiorari  to  review  judg- 
ments or  decrees  entered  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions in  which  it  appears  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  this  section. 

"JUBICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  Any  certification,  determina- 
tion, or  other  action  by  the  Commission 
made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition 
filed  in  such  court  by  any  interested  person. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such 
certification,  determination,  or  other  action 
by  the  Commission. 

•■(b)(1)  The  Commission,  the  national 
committee  of  any  political  party,  and  any 
individual  eligible  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  authorized  to  institute  an  action  under 
this  section,  including  an  action  for  declara- 
tory judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  implement  or  construe 
any  provision  of  this  subchapter. 

'•(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  exercise  such  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  a  person  asserting  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
have  exhausted  administrative  or  other 
remedies  provided  at  law.  Such  proceedings 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 


three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  Judges 
designated  to  hear  the  case  shall  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  participate  in  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination thereof,  and  cause  the  case  to  be 
in  every  way  expedited. 

"pkhaltt  por  violations 
"Sec.  512.  Violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  subchapter  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.". 

UM ITATIONS  ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  SENATE 
GENERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Sec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(i)  For  purposes  of  this  section  expendi- 
tures made  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  (as 
determined  under  section  315(b)(2)(B))  for 
the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  considered  to  be  expenditures  made 
by  such  candidate. 

•■(jHl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
section  504  of  this  Act.  a  candidate  who  re- 
ceives payments  for  use  in  his  general  elec- 
tion campaign  for  the  office  of  Senator  of 
the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  section  506 
of  this  Act  may  not  make  expenditures  in 
such  campaign  in  excess  of  $250,000,  plus  15 
cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion, as  certified  under  subsection  (e).  of  the 
SUte  in  which  the  election  is  held. 

'•(2)  For  purposes  of  the  limiUtion  on  ex- 
penditures contained  in  paragraph  (1),  only 
that  percentage  of  an  expenditure  by  a  can- 
didate or  the  authorized  political  commit- 
tees of  such  candidate  for  broadcasting  time 
which  represents  the  cost  to  such  candidate 
or  committees  of  transmitting  the  material 
broadcast  to  the  SUte  in  which  such  candi- 
date is  seeking  election  shall  be  taken  into 
account. 

■•(3)  A  candidate  who  receives  paymente 
under  section  506  of  this  Act  for  use  in  his 
general  election  campaign  for  the  office  of 
Senator  of  the  United  SUtes  may  not  make 
expenditures  in  such  campaign  from  his 
personal  funds  or  from  the  personal  funds 
of  his  immediate  family  in  excess  of  $35,000. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'immediate  family'  means  a  candidate's 
spouse,  and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent, 
brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of 
the  candidate,  and  the  spouses  of  such  per- 
sons.". 

(b)  Section  315(cKl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (b).  (d)  and  (J) 
of  this  section". 

(c)  Section  315(cK2KB)  of  such  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(c)(2KB))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  a  comma  and  "except 
that  with  respect  to  the  limiUtion  esUb- 
lished  by  subsection  (j)  the  term  "base 
period'  means  the  calendar  year  of  1982". 

EPPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  any  campaign  for  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  which  the  election 
is  held  more  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
the  sum  of  $900,000  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  1984.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  86.  A  bill  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  an  expanded  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

THE  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  EXTENSION  ACT  OP 
1983 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  would 
amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
to  provide  for  the  observance  of  day- 
light saving  time  for  an  8-month 
period  beginning  the  first  Sunday  In 
March  and  extending  through  the  last 
Sunday  In  October. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  is 
similar  to  S.  2510  introduced  during 
the  97th  Congress  and  would  advance 
daylight  saving  time  by  a  2-month 
period.  Under  the  current  law.  day- 
light saving  time  is  observed  from  the 
last  Sunday  In  April  to  the  last 
Sunday  In  October. 

During  the  energy  emergency  of  the 
early  1970's.  I  Introduced  similar  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  daylight  saving 
time  on  a  year-round  basis  as  one  way 
to  help  ease  the  energy  crunch.  I  was 
especially  pleased  that  legislation  to 
extend  daylight  saving  time  was  en- 
acted-Publlc  Law  93-434-on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  In  1973  for  a  2-year 
period  In  response  to  the  energy  emer- 
gency. ^.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Immediate 
concerns  associated  with  energy  short- 
ages have  abated,  the  Importance  of 
continuing  vigorous  nationwide  energy 
conservation  efforts  remains  crucial 
for  us  all. 

One  of  the  most  Immediate  benefits 
of  a  daylight  saving  time  extension  In- 
clude the  energy  savings  that  would 
result  from  a  reduced  demand  by  resi- 
dential consumers  for  electricity.  Stud- 
ies by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion suggest  that  an  extension  of  day- 
light saving  time  would  reduce  the 
demand  for  electricity  between  1  and  2 
percent  nationally.  This  reduction  In 
demand  would  mean  an  energy  savings 
of  approximately  100.000  barrels  of  oil 
equivalent  per  day  during  the  2-month 
extension. 

Beyond  the  Immediate  reduction  in 
nationwide  demand  for  electricity,  the 
expanded  period  of  daylight  saving 
time,  along  with  the  continuation  of 
the  55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit, 
would  remind  us  of  our  need  to  con- 
serve energy  and  reduce  the  Nation's 
dependency  on  Imported  oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  an  ex- 
panded daylight  saving  time  extend 
beyond  the  important  energy  conser- 
vation area.  There  would  be  additional 
Immediate  and  noticeable  effects  on 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 
These  direct  benefits  Include  reduc- 
tions In  most  categories  of  street 
crime,  reductions  In  traffic  accidents, 
and  fatalities. 

The  National  Highway  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Administration,  for  exam- 
ple,   predicted    there    would    be    200 


fewer  traffic  fatalities  per  year  if  the 
observance  of  daylight  saving  time  was 
extended  to  Include  March  and  April. 

In  this  regard,  and  In  response  to 
the  considerable  concern  over  the 
matter  of  schoolchildren  waiting  for 
schoolbuses  In  the  early  morning 
hours,  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  National^ 
Bureau  of  Standards  have  indicated 
that  based  upon  the  daylight  saving 
time  experience  In  the  midseventles. 
there  were  no  school  age  fatality  in- 
creases during  the  months  of  March 
and  April  1974. 

The  National  Safety  CouncU  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  further 
Indicated  that  under  extended  day- 
light saving  time  In  March  and  April, 
school  age  children  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  greater  involvement  In  acci- 
dents than  the  general  population  in 
any  period  of  the  day. 

Another  key  benefit  of  the  2  addi- 
tional months  of  daylight  would  be  a 
nationwide  reduction  In  most  catego- 
ries of  street  crime— a  problem  rapidly 
reaching  epidemic  proportions  In  our 
Nation.  SUtistlcs  Indicate  that  rob- 
bery, muggings,  and  other  forms  of 
violent  crime  are  most  frequently  com- 
mitted during  the  early  evening  hours. 
With  the  extra  hour  of  daylight,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  work  force 
would  be  en  route  home,  criminals 
would  be  less  apt  to  threaten  these  In- 
dividuals returning  to  their  families. 

This  position  Is  strongly  supported 
by  a  study  conducted  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
following  the  2-year  experiment  with 
year-round  daylight  saving  time.  The 
study  revealed  reductions  In  violent 
crime  of  10  to  13  percent  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  The  analysis 
showed  considerably  less  violent  crime 
for  the  daylight  saving  time  periods 
when  compared  to  similar  periods  of 
standard  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  Is  clear 
that  the  benefits  of  extending  day- 
light saving  time  for  the  2-month 
period  far  outweigh  the  continuation 
of  the  present  6-month  period.  The 
legislation  I  propose  would  Impose  no 
additional  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer  and  require  no  further  Intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  In 
our  dally  lives.  Furthermore,  this  leg- 
islation protects  those  States  who  op- 
posed any  expanded  daylight  saving 
time  by  continuing  the  authority  for 
any  State  to  exempt  Itself  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  an  extension  of  day- 
light saving  time  would  be  beneficial 
to  all  Americans  through  significant 
reductions  in  crime,  traffic  accidents, 
and  energy  consumption.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  support  legislation  to 
extend  daylight  saving  time  for  the  2- 
month  period  including  March  and 
April.  ^    . 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  legislation  I 


am  proposing  today  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 


S.86 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Daylight  Saving 
Time  Expansion  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds— 

(1)  that  various  studies  of  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  indicate  that 
daylight  saving  time  over  an  expanded 
period  would  produce  a  significant  energy 
saving  in  electrical  power  consumption; 

(2)  that  daylight  saving  time  may  yield 
energy  savings  in  other  areas  besides  electri- 
cal power  consumption; 

(3)  that  daylight  saving  time  over  an  ex- 
panded period  could  serve  as  an  incentive 
for  further  energy  conservation  by  individ- 
uals, companies,  and  the  various  govern- 
mental entities  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  that  such  energy  conservation  efforte 
could  lead  to  greatly  expanded  energy  sav- 
ings: and 

(4)  that  the  use  of  daylight  saving  time 
over  an  expanded  period  could  have  other 
beneficial  effecte  on  the  public  Interest,  in- 
cluding the  reduction  of  crime,  improved 
traffic  safety,  more  daylight  outdoor  play- 
time for  the  children  and  youth  of  our 
Nation,  greater  utilization  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunity through  extension  of  daylight  hours 
to  peak  shopping  hours  and  through  exten- 
sion of  domestic  office  hours  to  periods  of 
greater  overlap  with  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  260a(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "last  Sunday  of 
April"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "first 
Sunday  of  March". 

(b)  Any  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(aK2)  of 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  by  a  SUte 
with  parts  thereof  in  more  tiian  one  time 

zone,  or  -       , ,    » 

(2)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  by  a  SUte  that  lies  entirely  witiiin 
one  time  zone, 

shall  be  held  and  considered  to  remain  in 
effect  as  the  exercise  by  that  SUte  of  the 
exemption  permitted  by  such  Act  unless 
that  sUte,  by  law.  provides  that  such  ex- 
emption shall  not  apply. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  any  such  law, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall,  consistent  with  any  existing  treaty  or 
other  agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by 
general  rules,  or  by  interim  action  pending 
such  general  rules,  with  respect  to  hours  of 
operation  of  daytime  standard  amplitude 
modulation  broadcast  sUtions.  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  includ- 
ing the  public's  interest  in  receiving  Inter- 
ference-free service.  Such  general  rules,  or 
interim  action,  may  include  variances  with 
respect  to  operating  power  and  other  tech- 
nical operating  characteristics.  Subsequent 
to  the  adoption  of  such  general  rules,  they 
may  be  varied  with  respect  to  particular  sta- 
tions and  areas  because  of  the  exigencies  in 
each  case.  ^,    ^ 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
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STUDENT  LOAM  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  President,  today  I 
a  bill  to  amend  the 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
guaranteed  student  loan 
available  to  those  students 
and  can  prove  a  need  for 
This    legislation    is 
a  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
of  the  97th  Congress.  As 
recall,  my  proposal  will  treat 
applying  for  guaranteed 
lobns  in  the  same  manner— 
Sfecifically,  applicants  would 
to  qualify  for  assistance 
uitiform  needs  basis  applied  to 
In    addition,    students 
subject  to  the  same  uni- 
of  need   analysis 
1  pproved  and  used  for  other 
Finally,  this  would 
he  current  cutoff  point  for 
which  is  at  a  $30,000 
the  student's  parents. 

has    strong    support 
Iowa  College  Aid  Commis- 
educational  institutions 
.  Permit  me  once  again  to 
exkmple  which  I  used  in  Octo- 
clet  rly  demonstrates  the  neces- 
legislation. 
current  Department  of  Edu- 
if  a  student  is  receiving 
Federal  aid  under  the  sup- 
educational    opportunity 
national  direct  student  loan,  or 
It    study    programs,    the 
mu^t  use  the  same  need  analy- 
to  determine  the  student's 
for   a   guaranteed   student 
system  is  the  uniform  meth- 
ACT  or  CSS— which  current- 
for  the  campus-based  pro- 
institutional  financial  aid,  and 
scholarship  and  grant 
The  uniform  methodology 
consideration  family  assets 
other  factors  that  are  not 
in  the  Federal  schedule  of 
colitributions.  Under  the  De- 
rules,  the  schools  may  use 
schedule  of  family  contri- 
Federal  Register,  May  3, 
Establish  eligibility  for  any 
is  not  receiving  Federal 
aid. 
inefauity  develops  because  the 
methodology  is  more  restric- 
jroduces  a  higher  level  of 
CO  itribution  in  general  than 
]  federal  needs  test.  As  an  ex- 
1  amily  of  four  with  one  stu- 
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met  lodology 
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dent  in  college  and  Income  of  $40,000 
and  net  assets  of  $40,000  would  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  about  $6,000 
under  the  uniform  methodology.  If 
Judged  under  the  Federal  needs  test 
this  family  would  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute $4,670. 

Several  of  the  college  financial  aid 
officers  have  sUted  that  they  find 
famUies  at  the  $35,000  to  $40,000 
income  level  who  are  eligible  for  the 
need-based  Pell  grants,  supplementary 
educational  opportunity  grant,  nation- 
al direct  student  loan,  and  college 
work  study  but  are  not  eligible  to 
borrow  imder  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  report,  it  is  not  imusual  at  the 
higher  cost  college  to  find  families 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $60,000 
or  higher  who  are  eligible  for  a  guar- 
anteed student  loan  but  who  would 
not  qualify  for  campus-based  aid. 

This  situation  is  clearly  unfair  to  all 
concerned:  the  student,  parents,  and 
educational  institutions.  Let  us  move 
quickly  to  put  all  on  an  equal  footing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  biU  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  87 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Assistance  Amendments  of  1983". 

NEEDS  BASIS  FOR  THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  428(aK2KB)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (iii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  a  student  shall  qualify  for  a 
portion  of  an  interest  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  if  the  eligible  institution  has  pro- 
vided the  lender  with  a  statement  evidenc- 
ing a  determination  of  need  for  a  loan  and 
the  amount  of  such  need.". 

(b)  Section  428(a)<2KF)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1.  1983. 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  88.  A  bill  to  secure  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

VOLimTARY  PRATER  AND  RELIGIOUS 
MEDITATION  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Volimtary 
Prayer  and  Religious  Meditation  Act. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  insiu-e 
and  protect  the  right  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religious  expression  as  guaran- 
teed imder  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  designed  to  reverse  20  years  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  subse- 


quent case  law  regarding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  State-sponsored  religious 
exercises  in  the  public  schools. 

My  bill  focuses  on  the  first  amend- 
ment, specifically  the  "free  exercise" 
clause. 

As  you  know,  the  first  amendment 
states  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of. 

Based  upon  the  establishment 
clause,  the  Supreme  Court  has  prohib- 
ited State  involvement  in  school 
prayer  or  other  religious  activity. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  in  my 
remarks  on  July  17.  1981.  On  this  sub- 
ject: 

Our  forefathers  framed  the  Constitution 
to  insure  that  all  Americans  enjoyed  the 
freedom  of  worship  and  the  free  exercise  of 
prayer.  However,  in  1962.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  both  nondenominational 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  without  comment 
conflicted  with  the  first  amendment  prohib- 
iting the  establishing  of  religion.  At  the 
time  of  the  decision,  26  States  permitted 
Bible  reading  in  schools  and  13  permitted 
the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  for  the  record  that 
since  the  Senate's  inception  in  the  late 
1700's,  this  Chamber  has  begim  each  day's 
activities  by  asking  God's  blessing.  Yet. 
throughout  this  country,  public  school  chil- 
dren are  being  denied  that  privilege. 

This  bill  reinstates  the  individual's 
right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  It 
is  based  on  the  free  exercise  clause  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  to  either  ignore  or  make  sub- 
ordinate to  the  establishment  clause. 

This  bill  directly  confronts  both  the 
religious  freedom  and  establishment 
clause  issues.  Specifically,  my  bill 
allows  a  parent  or  guardian  represent- 
ing a  student  who  is  being  denied  the 
right  to  participate  in  religious  exer- 
cises, the  right  to  bring  a  civil  action 
in  Federal  or  State  district  court. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  reintroduce  this 
legislation  and  commend  its  merits  to 
my  colleagues,  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  before  that  religious  free- 
dom must  be  preserved  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  political  freedoms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&88 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voluntary  Prayer 
and  Religious  MedlUtlon  Act  of  1981". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  America  is  a  Nation  founded  on  free- 
dom: 

(2)  essential  to  freedom  is  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  inalienable  rights  guaranteed  to 
all  by  our  Creator; 


(3)  in  order  to  preserve  such  rights  It  U 
equally  essential  that  the  Constitution  be 
broadly  interpreted  in  matters  of  individual 
freedoms:  and 

(4)  the  free  exercise  of  religious  expres- 
sion whether  public  or  private  is  a  funda- 
mental freedom  which  should  not  be  be- 
nignly denied  in  order  to  protect  other  free- 
doms equally  fundamental.  ,„m^a 

(b)  In  order  to  secure  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  guaran- 
teed by  the  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Congress  pursuant  to  its  author- 
ity under  the  necessary  and  proper  clause  of 
sMtion  8.  article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
enacts  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "SUte"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands:  and 

(2)  the  term  "voluntary  prayer  or  religious 
meditation"  Includes  individual  prayer  and 
devotional  reading  from  religious  literature 
initiated  by  members  of  the  group,  provided 
that  any  person  so  desiring  is  excused  from 
participating  in  such  prayer  and  devotional 
reading. 

VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER  AND  REUGIOUS 
MEDITATION  RIGHT  PROTECTED 

Sec  4  (a)  Each  individual  shall  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  free  exercise  of 
voluntary  prayer  or  religious  meditation  in 
any  public  building  or  In  any  building  which 
is  supported  in  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  of  any  State,  or  of  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  shall  abridge  the 
right  of  free  exercise  of  voluntary  prayer  or 
religious  meditation  In  any  public  bulding  or 
any  building  which  Is  supported  In  whole  or 
in  part  through  the  expenditure  of  pubUc 
funds. 

CIVIL  ACTIONS  authorized:  JURISDICTION  AND 
RELIEF 


SEC  5.  (a)  Any  individual  aggrieved  by  vio- 
lation of  this  title  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  united 
States,  or  in  any  State  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  for  damages  or  for  such  equita- 
ble relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  or  both. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

(c)  Each  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  State  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  provide  such  equitable 
relief.  Including  Injunctive  relief,  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  ,  ^,_      ^,  , 

(d)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
judge  of  the  district  (or  in  his  absence,  the 
acting  chief  judge)  In  which  the  case  Is 
pending  immediately  to  designate  a  judge  In 
such  district  to  hear  and  determine  the  case. 
In  the  event  that  no  judge  In  the  district  is 
avaUable  to  hear  and  determine  the  case, 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district,  or  the  acting 
chief  judge,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  certify 
this  fact  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  (or 
in  his  absence,  the  acting  chief  judge),  who 
shall  then  designate  a  district  or  circuit 
judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and  determine 
Lhc  c&sc 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  within  thirty  days  of 
fUing  with  the  court.  A  hearing  of  the  case 


must  be  held  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  upon  the  proper  filing  of  the  case  with 
the  court. 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec  6  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  su- 
persede aU  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Uw 
that  are  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S  89.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

SACCHARIN  STUDY  AND  LABELING  ACT 
AMBfDMXm  or  1983 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  Amendment 
of  1983.  This  bUl  extends  for  24 
months  the  existing  congressionaUy 
mandated  policy  permitting  the  use  of 
the  artificial  sweetener  saccharin  in- 
cluding the  placement  of  warning 
labels  on  products  containing  saccha- 
rin. It  also  enables  further  study  of 
the  substance.  ^  _,    „*  ^      ^^ 

In  the  original  Saccharin  Study  and 
Labeling  Act,  we  made  a  commitment 
to  examine  the  saccharin  Issue,  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  work  has  been 
completed.  The  preliminary  results  of 
an  epidemiological  study  done  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  were 
announced  in  December  1979.  The  re- 
sults can  be  interpreted  to  show  that 
no  increase  in  the  risk  of  cancer  can  be 
linked  to  saccharin  use.  Nonetheless, 
let  it  be  made  clear  that  my  endorse- 
ment of  the  extension  of  the  moratori- 
um is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  view  that  studies  to 
date  have  proven  saccharin  is  safe  for 
human  consumption.  Nor  can  any  firm 
conclusion  be  drawn  that  saccharin  is 
not  safe.  In  this  swirling  pool  of  uncer- 
tainty, we  must  recognize  that  many 
people,  including  diabetics  and  others 
on  specific  diets,  need  a  no-calorie  or 
low-calorie  substitute  for  sugar  and 
that  at  the  present  time  saccharin  is 
the  only  noncaloric  substance  avail- 
able for  the  full  range  of  food  prod- 
ucts. 

Further  research  is  presenUy  being 
conducted  by  the  National  Center  for 
Toxicologlcal  Research  and  the  Inter- 
national Research  and  Development 
Corporation.  Among  other  things, 
they  are  examining  questions  raised  in 
previous  studies,  particularly  the  rel- 
evance of  past  research  findings  on 
animals.  We  may  aU  be  assured  that  if 
these  or  any  studies  indicate  the  need 
to  take  action,  the  FDA  already  has 
the  power  to  act  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  The  admirable  record  of  FDA 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Arthur  Hull  Hayes, 
is  reassurance  that  FDA  would  do  so, 
and  with  dispatch. 

In  the  meantime,  industry  should 
continue  Its  effort  to  develop  an  alter- 
native to  saccharin.  I  am  aware  that 
such  substitutes  are  in  various  stages 
of   development.   However,   none   are 


currently  available  for  all  uses,  and 
none  are  likely  to  be  made  available 
before  the  expiration  of  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  moratorium. 

Although  an  Important  issue  In  and 
of  Itself,  the  saccharin  controversy  Is 
one  Ulustration  of  the  Inflexible  and 
Inconsistent  nature  of  our  food  safety 
laws.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' review  of  these  laws  concluded 
that,  •  •  •  although  complex  in  Itself, 
the  law  Is  Inadequate  to  meet  chang- 
ing and  Increasing  problems  of  food 
safety."  I  am  dedicated,  along  with  my 
esteemed  colleague  Senator  Kkwhedy, 
to  seeing  the  needed  legislative  exami- 
nation and  revision  take  place,  so  that 
ultimately  saccharin  can  be  considered 
within  the  framework  of  a  working 
law,  rather  than  on  a  product-by-prod- 
uct basis,  as  Is  now  the  case. 

Therefore,  I  urge  prompt  consider- 
ation of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  La- 
beling Act  Amendment  of  1983.  Until 
alternatives  are  identified  and  become 
practical  and  available  marketplace  al- 
ternatives, or  vmtU  saccharin  is  proven 
to  be  unsafe,  we  should  aU  be  allowed 
to  make  our  own  personal  judgments 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  use  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  ^^     .  ,„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.89 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of  1983". 

Sec  2.  Section  3  of  the  Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Label- 
ing Act  Amendment  of  1981 "  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of 
1983". 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S  90  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the 
taxpayer  the  choice  of  a  tax  credit  or 
a  deduction  for  each  household  which 
includes  a  dependent  person  who  is  at 
least  65  years  old;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

HOME  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  cost  of  health 
care  in  this  country.  As  a  result  of 
these  Increases,  there  has  been  a  call 
for  different  types  of  legislation  to 
control  health  care  costs  in  general 
and  hospital  costs  in  particular. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  we  in  Congress  can  take  to 
help  control  health  care  costs  is  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  home  health  care. 
Today  I  am  reintroducing  a  proposal  I 
first  introduced  in  the  97th  Congress. 
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the  Home  Health  Care  Tax  Incentive 
Act. 

As  you  1  now.  there  has  been  some 
controvers:  r  over  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  home  t  ealth  care.  I  should  point 
out.  howe^  er.  that  there  does  seem  to 
be  agreem<  nt  that  home  health  care  is 
cheaper  titan  a  hospital  or  nursing 
home  for  many,  if  not  most,  people. 
The  possitle  increased  costs  arise  be- 
cause mor;  people  can  benefit  from 
home  health  care  than  can  currently 
be  helped. 

This  seei  ns  to  be  a  strange  twist  of 
logic.  Wha ;  we  are  saying  is  that  even 
though  heme  health  care  is  cheaper 
and  the  e  Iderly  are  better  off  in  a 
home  setti  ig  than  an  institutional  set- 
ting, we  wi  11  not  promote  home  health 
care  becau  le  we  can  help  more  people. 

Before  cjntinuing.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  point  out  that  I  am  not  con- 
vinced tha  .  even  by  making  these  serv- 
ices availajle  to  more  people  we  will 
necessarily  be  increasing  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  believe 
there  is  so  much  to  be  saved  that  any 
increase  realized  by  expansion  will  be 
offset  by  t  he  savings  achieved  by  get- 
ting peopli '  into  the  home  and  out  of 
nursing  ho  mes  or  hospitals. 

Now  peo!  >le  should  realize  that  home 
health  car  t  is  not  for  everyone.  Clear- 
ly there  ar  s  people  who  could  not  ben- 
efit from  1  ome  health  care.  But  there 
is  ample  e'  idence  that  there  are  large 
numbers  o '  people  who  are  in  nursing 
homes  or  hospitals  who  could  more 
adequately  be  cared  for  at  home— if 
the  necessi  j-y  services  were  available. 

Some  pe  >ple  might  argue  that  these 
services  ar  >  not  available  so  what  good 
does  it  do  to  talk  about  home  health 
care.  I  do  i  lOt  accept  this  argument.  In 
my  home  S  tate  of  Iowa,  there  is  am  ex- 
cellent ho  ne  health  care  system.  In 
fact,  there  is  at  least  one  home  health 
care  agency  in  all  99  counties  in  Iowa. 
The  dedlcited  and  highly  skilled  indi- 
viduals wh  3  work  in  these  agencies  are 
providing  ui  invaluable  service  to  the 
elderly,  disabled,  and  homebound  of 
their  areai .  We  in  Washington  should 
be  doing  everything  in  our  power  to 
make  thei-  services  available  to  more 
and  more  i  leople. 

I  realize]  Mr.  President,  that  not  all 
States  are  as  fortunate  as  Iowa,  but  I 


do  believe 
able    for 


that  the  services  are  avail- 
the   vast   majority    of   the 


people  in  t  lis  country. 


My  bill. 


which  provides  a  tax  credit 


or  tax  deluction  to  a  taxpayer  who 
maintains  n  home  with  an  elderly  rela- 
tive is  an  important  step  in  the  fight 
to  increase  Federal  support  for  home 
health  caie.  I  believe  we  in  Congress 
are  going  i  o  have  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  1  ome  health  care  and  begin 
taking  stei  s  to  promote  it. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
medicare  i  rogram  is  facing  a  severe  fi- 
nancial sh  )rtfall  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.  In  fact,  because  of  interfund 
borrowing  to  help  the  social  security 


retirement  trust  fund,  the  shortfall 
may  come  sooner  than  many  people 
had  planned. 

One  way  we  can  avoid  this  problem 
is  to  encourage  the  use  of  home  health 
care  services.  My  bill  will  provide  a  fi- 
nancial incentive  for  people  to  provide 
services  in  the  home.  Other  Senators 
have  also  introduced  legislation  which 
will  help  insure  that  those  services  are 
available.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  home  health 
care  and  support  my  bill  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate  for  debate 
and  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  90 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  section  45  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  44F.  ELDERLY  DEPENDENTS. 

"(a)  General  Role.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  maintains  a  household  which 
includes  as  a  member  a  dependent  who,  as 
of  the  close  of  such  individual's  taxable 
year,  has  attained  the  age  of  65,  there  shall 
be  allowed,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  a 
credit  of  $250. 

"(b)  Applicatiow  With  Other  Credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  a  section  of  this 
subpart  having  a  lower  number  or  letter 
designation  than  this  section,  other  than 
the  credits  allowable  by  sections  31,  39,  and 
43. 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  special  rules  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  section  44A(f) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  additional  item- 
ized deductions  for  individuals)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  221  as  section  222 
and  by  inserting  after  section  220  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.  121.  ELDERLY  DEPENDENTS. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Deduction.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  maintains  a 
household  which  includes  as  a  member  a  de- 
pendent who,  as  of  the  close  of  such  individ- 
ual's taxable  year,  has  attained  the  age  of 
65,  there  shall  be  allowed  a  deduction  of 
$1,000. 

"(b)  Special  Rules.— Paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  section  44A(f)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  deduction  allowed  by 
subsection  (a). 

'(c)  Election  To  Take  Credit  in  Lieu  or 
Deduction.— This  section  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who,  for  the  taxable 
year,  elects  to  take  the  credit  against  tax 
provided  by  section  44F  (relating  to  elderly 
dependents).  The  election  shall  be  made  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe.". 


(cKl)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  item  relating  to  section  44C 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  44P.  Elderly  dependents.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  221.  Elderly  dependents. 
"Sec.  222.  Cross  references.". 

(3)  Section  6096(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payment  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""and  44E"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""section  44E,  and  sec- 
tion 44P '. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
giiming  after  E>ecember  31, 1983. 


S.  91 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  91.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  carry  out  a  waters  re- 
sources development  project  on.  and 
along,  a  certain  segment  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  Iowa. 

des  MOINES  river  RECREATION  AND  GREENBELT 
AREA 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  once  again  introduce  a  bill 
to  create  a  recreation  and  greenbelt 
area  along  the  Des  Moines  River  in 
central  Iowa. 

This  area  includes  almost  35.000 
acres  of  land,  stretching  169  miles 
along  the  Des  Moines  River  in  Marion, 
Polk.  Dallas,  Boone,  and  Webster 
Counties.  Adjacent  counties  will  also 
receive  benefit  from  this  much  needed 
project. 

I  feel  it  important  to  note  that  exist- 
ing. Federal  Iand3  will  be  used  in  this 
project  with  some  additional  pur- 
chases. These  purchases  will  be  volun- 
tary; no  land  will  be  condemned  under 
this  legislation. 

The  legislation  provides  for  an  advi- 
sory committee,  including  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials. 

The  benefits  from  an  area  such  as 
this  are  many.  It  will  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  young  and  old. 
and  places  for  families  to  go  to  enjoy 
and  learn  about  nature. 

The  area  will  also  provide  an  ideal 
wildlife  habitat  and  a  place  where 
trees,  wild  flowers,  and  other  indige- 
nous vegetation  can  grow  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

In  closing,  the  Des  Moines  River 
Recreational  and  Greenbelt  Area  will 
provide  a  unique  opportunity  for 
people  in  a  State  which  has  no  sizable 
national  park  or  similar  facility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthwhile  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  <a)(l) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary "),  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  after 
consulUtion  with  an  advisory  committee  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  carry  out  a  water 
resources  project  for  the  development,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  a  recreation  and 
greenbelt  area  on,  and  along  the  Des  Moines 
River  Iowa,  between  the  point  at  which  the 
Des  Moines  River  is  intersected  by  United 
States  Highway  20  to  the  point  downstream 
at  which  relocated  United  States  Highway 
92  intersects  the  Des  Moines  River.  Subject 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
such  project  shall  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to—  .       . 

(A)  the  construction,  operation,  and  mam- 
tenance  of  recreational  facilities  and 
streambank  stabilization  structures; 

(B)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
structures  constructed  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  (other  than  any  such 
structure  operated  and  maintained  by  any 
person  under  a  permit  or  agreement  with 
the  Secretary)  within  the  area  described  in 
the  Des  Moines  Recreational  River  and 
Greenbelt  map  and  on  file  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate: 

(C)  such  tree  plantings,  trails,  vegetation, 
wildlife  protection  and  development,  and 
other  activities  as  will  enhance  the  natural 
environment  for  recreational  purposes:  and 

(D)  the  prohibition  or  limitation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  killing,  wounding,  or  cap- 
turing at  any  time  of  any  wild  bird  or 
animal  in  such  areas  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  is  empowered 
to  enforce  clause  (D)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  thereto.  The  Secretary  may 
delegate  such  enforcement  authority  to 
such  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  agencies  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  advisory  committee  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  is  a  committee  constituted  of 
individuals  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Iowa,  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  affect- 
ed counties  in  Iowa,  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Des  Moines,  and  by  the  mayor  of 
each  incorporated  municipality  within 
whose  boundaries  a  portion  of  such  recrea- 
tion area  lies,  and  of  three  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  construction  and  maintenance  of 
structures  and  plant  and  husbandry  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  owner- 
ship by  the  United  States  of  the  land  or  In- 
terests therein  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  project  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise  such  land  and  Interest 
therein  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  project.  If  the  Sec- 
retary purchases  any  land  or  interest  there- 
in from  any  State  or  local  agency,  he  shall 
not  pay  more  than  the  original  cost  paid  by 
such  State  or  local  agency  for  such  land  or 
interest  therein.  No  land  or  interest  therein 
may  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  such  project  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  and  nothing  herein  shall  con- 
stitute an  additional  restriction  by  an  owner 
upon  the  use  of  any  land  or  any  interest 


therein  which  is  not  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  the  project  to 
be  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $6,000,000. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  93.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  which  prohibit  the  use  in  la- 
beling or  advertising  of  representa- 
tions concerning  the  approval  of  drugs 
and  devices  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

PDA  APPROVAL  STATUS  AMENDMENT  OP  1»83 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  PDA  approval 
status  amendment  of  1983. 

This  legislation  would  permit  the  la- 
beling or  advertising  of  marketed 
drugs  and  devices  in  a  manner  that 
would  identify  them  as  approved 
under  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

Presently,  under  section  301(1)  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  drug  or 
device  labeling  and  advertisements  are 
prohibited  from  indicating  the  FDA's 
approval  to  market  the  product. 
Repeal  of  section  301(1)  would  permit 
drug  manufacturers  to  give  pharma- 
cists, health  practitioners  and  consum- 
ers a  way  of  knowing  which  pharmacy 
products  do  or  do  not  have  FDA's 
stamp  of  approval. 

In  the  past,  determining  whether  a 
particular  prescription  drug  has  been 
approved  by  the  FDA  has  been  a  per- 
plexing and  too  often  a  difficult  task 
for  pharmacists.  It  ought  to  be  reason- 
able to  assume  that  every  marketed 
drug  is  approved  by  the  FDA.  because 
of  PDA's  rigid  surveillance  require- 
ments for  premarket  approval.  Yet, 
the  truth  is  that  many  nonapproved 
drugs  and  devices  are  readily  available 
and  are  often  sold  unknowingly  in  rep- 
utable pharmacies. 

Existing  mechanisms,  like  the  new 
drug  code  (NDC)  or  abbreviated  new 
drug  application  (ANDA)  designation 
do  not  serve  as  an  indication  of  ap- 
proval because  these  numbers  only 
identify  the  product  and  firm  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  approval  of 
the  product. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  is  on 
the  side  of  both  the  public  and  respon- 
sible pharmacists  by  permitting  label- 
ing and  advertising  of  market  drugs 
and  devices,  to  effectively  reflect 
FDA's  approval  of  the  product.  Both 
the  FDA  and  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists  support  this  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  FDA  Act.  I  ask  my 
colleagues'  support  for  this  bill.  It  is 
important  yet  noncontroversial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  93 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '"Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Approval  Status  Amendment 
of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331(1))  Is 
repealed. 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  94.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  soil  tilth 
center  at  Iowa  State  University;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SOIL  TILTH  CENTER 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  new  sta- 
tistics are  beginning  to  reveal  that  the 
deterioration  of  agricultural  land  qual- 
ity, coupled  with  loss  of  land  quantity, 
could  be  so  great  in  the  next  few  years 
that  what  once  seemed  like  this  coim- 
try's  almost  infinite  abUity  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  for  the  world  may 
become  limited. 

My  home  State  of  Iowa  produces  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  com  crop  and 
nearly  15  percent  of  the  soybean  crop. 
The  average  annual  soil  loss  per  acre 
is  nearly  10  tons— twice  the  level  at 
which  topsoil  and  nutrients  can  be  re- 
placed through  natural  processes. 

While  erosion  levels  have  increased, 
the  money  necessary  for  adequate  soil 
conservation  research  has  declined. 
Thus.  whUe  the  USDA  has  gathered 
data  proving  the  extent  of  erosion 
loss,  it  lacks  research  facilities  capable 
to  develop  the  necessary  technology  to 
halt  that  loss. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  to 
establish  a  soil  tilth  center  at  Iowa 
State  University  in  Ames.  Iowa,  will 
require  the  center  to  conduct  research 
related  to  the  development  of  prac- 
tices that  can  help  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  soil  tilth. 

Soil  tilth  is  a  qualitative  term  used 
to  describe  the  condition  of  the  soil  re- 
lated to  plant  growth  and  water  move- 
ment. Good  soil  tilth  helps  to  prevent 
erosion,  while  poor  soil  tilth  frequent- 
ly reduces  crop  yields  by  preventing 
plants  from  utilizing  all  the  nutrients 
and  moisture  available  in  the  soil. 

SoU  tilth  deterioration  is  a  major 
factor  in  a  niraiber  of  problems.  Scien- 
tists at  such  a  center  would  be  able  to 
study  the  following  areas: 

The  effects  of  intensive  intertilled 
crop  production  upon  soil  tilth,  soil 
structure,  soil  characteristics,  and  pro- 
ductive capacity; 

The  effect  of  intensive  grain  produc- 
tion upon  the  seedbed  environment; 

The  potential  loss  of  productive  ca- 
pacity, soil  tilth  deterioration,  and  soil 
and  water  losses  due  to  intensive  com 
and  soybean  production; 
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The  imMct  of  improved  manage- 
ment and  cultural  practices  on  non- 
point  soui  ce  pollution  from  com  and 
soybean  li  ind.  as  well  as  studying  the 
more  effeitive  use  of  plant  nutrients 
and  soil  m  >Lsture;  and 

Altemat  ve  tillage  systems  that  will 
result  in  ii  aproved  soU  tilth  for  contin- 
ued crop  production,  reduce  reliance 
on  chemical  pesticides,  reduce  energy 
requireme  its.  and  maintain  or  im- 
prove crof  yields. 

Our  m  dwestem  farmlands,  the 
lands  whi:h  allowed  the  Midwest  to 
earn  the  label,  the  "breadbasket"  of 
the  world,  must  be  preserved  and  im- 
proved so  that  our  future  food  and 
fiber  nee  Is  can  be  efficiently  pro- 
duced. As  early  as  1959.  leading  soil 
scientists  and  the  Congress  recom- 
mended, i:  1  Senate  Document  59,  that 
a  soil  tillh  center  should  be  estab- 
lished at  i  land-grant  university  in  the 
Com  Belt  The  report  suggested  that: 

More  inf(  nnation  is  badly  needed  to  de- 
temtine  thi  effect  of  contour  listing,  level 
terraces,  aiid  other  conservation  practices 
on  runoff  a  id  sediment  yield. 

The  rep  >rt  continued  that: 

The  relation  of  the  structural  attributes 
of  the  soil  to  water  intake,  soil  and  water 
losses,  tillai  e  practices,  and  crop  production 
have  partii  ular  significance  in  this  area, 
where  the  i  itensive  intertilled  cropping  pat- 
terns leav«  the  land  exposed  to  erosion 
during  criti  al  periods. 

The  rep  >rt  concluded  that: 

If  scientii  ts  could  develop  practical  meth- 
ods of  exer  ing  a  real  control  over  the  tilth 
of  soils,  ma  fiy  critical  problems  of  farm  and 
watershed  »nservation  could  be  met  with 
less  costly  kieasures  than  are  now  available 
...  at  the  I  resent  time,  progress  in  research 
on  soil  tilth  is  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of 
a  basic  unc  erstandlng  of  the  nature  of  the 
forces  invo  ved  in  holding  soil  particles  to- 
gether is  a  table  crumb  structure. 

Mr.  President,  research  at  the  soil 
tilth  cent  sr  would  result  in  new  tech- 
nology thit  would  be  available  imme- 
diately f^  application  on  farms  and 
other  areas  through  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Sefvice  and  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

The  cehter  would  be  national  m 
scope,  wj  bh  particular  emphasis  on 
midwest  <om  and  soybean  soils.  Iowa 
has  the  lirgest  amount  of  intertilled 
acres  of  any  State  in  the  United 
States,  an  d  its  soils  are  therefore  most 
represent  ttive  of  such  midwest  soils. 
Specifically,  the  center  would  fulfill 
research  tieeds  for  the  Com  Belt  and 
the  easte:  ti  Great  Plains.  Senate  Doc- 
ument 5!  agreed  that  the  facilities 
"needed  to  conduct  the  proposed  re- 
search ill  such  a  soil  tilth  center 
should  ii  elude:  Offices,  laboratories, 
greenhoutes,  plant-growth  rooms,  soil 
a  niEu:hinery  shop,  storage  area, 
loation  for  field  plot  experi- 


bins, 
and  a 
ments. 
These 


liighly   specialized    facilities 


exceed  tl  e  present  financial  capabili- 


ties of  existing  individual  State  re- 
search units.  Construction  costs  for 
such  a  facility  are  estimated  at  $12.5 
million.  Scientists  from  the  USDA's 
Science  and  Elducation  Administration 
soil  and  water  management  unit  at 
Ames  near  the  university  are  already 
working  on  a  related  soil  and  tillage 
problem,  and  would  be  able  to  provide 
a  nucleus  for  building  a  strong  tilth  re- 
search program. 

Mr.  President,  when  soil  conserva- 
tion hearings  were  held  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  last 
siunmer  in  Iowa,  many  soil  conserva- 
tion experts  testified  that  increased 
research  needs  are  a  top  priority.  In 
addition,  my  office  recently  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  several  thousand 
Iowa  farmers,  asking  them  which  of 
several  conservation  policy  options 
they  preferred.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
questionnaires  tallied  to  date  have 
agreed  that  an  expanded  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  more  effective  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures  is  a 
top  priority. 

Even  though  the  United  States  has 
the  best  technology  in  the  world,  the 
best  fertilizers,  herbicides,  and  the 
most  modem  equipment,  the  basic  and 
most  important  ingredient  for  provid- 
ing abundant  food  to  feed  a  hungry 
world  is  good  soil. 

The  construction  and  operation  of 
the  soil  tilth  center  that  I  am  propos- 
ing today  will  be  a  significant  step 
toward  preserving  our  Nation's  good 
top  soil. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  94 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  owemWed,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish 
a  soil  tilth  center  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
•the  center")  at  Iowa  Stote  University  in 
Ames,  Iowa. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  center  shall  be— 

(1)  to  develop  the  technology  needed  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  usefulness  and 
productivity  of  agricultural  lands  in  the 
United  SUtes:  and 

(2)  to  conduct  research  concerned  with— 

(A)  the  basic  understanding  of  the  com- 
plex interactions  of  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  factors  of  soil  tilth:  and 

(B)  the  development  of  practices  that  can 
be  used  to  maintain  and  improve  soil  tilth. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  the 
construction  of  the  center  and  the  conduct 
of  research  at  the  center.  Of  the  amounts 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, not  more  than  $12,500,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  the 
center. 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  97.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  unemployment  ben- 
efits to  certain  employees  with  less 
than  10  years  of  service;  to  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

SUPPLZMXirTAL  DNEMFLOTMIirr  BEmTITS  FOR 
CEKTAIR  RAILROAD  EMFLOTXES 

&fr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Dixon,  Senator 
Heinz,  Senator  Hatch.  Senator  Hod- 
DLESTON,  Senator  Risgle.  Senator 
Levct,  Senator  Buroick.  Senator  Sar- 
BAMES,  Senator  Melcher,  and  Senator 
Glenn,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  to  provide  supple- 
mental benefits  to  certain  railroad  em- 
ployees with  less  than  10  years  of  serv- 
ice. This  bill  is  a  simplified  version  of 
the  amendment  Senator  Dixon  and 
Senator  Heinz  joined  with  me  in  intro- 
ducing in  the  last  Congress  to  extend 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
benefits  to  these  workers.  Currently, 
these  workers  are  entitled  to  only  a 
basic  26  weeks  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits because  Congress  unintentionally 
eliminated  the  13  weeks  of  extended 
benefits  for  these  workers  with  provi- 
sions in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981. 

Unlike  our  previous  amendment,  the 
former  maximum  10  weeks  of  benefits 
is  now  automatic  and  the  duration  of 
benefits  is  no  longer  tied  to  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  (lUR).  Esti- 
mates by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice indicate  that  the  lUR  will  be  at  5.5 
percent  through  the  end  of  March 
1983,  and  at  5.4  percent  for  the  period 
of  April  1  through  June  30.  1983.  Be- 
cause the  maximum  number  of  weeks 
of  benefits  awarded  under  the  original 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program  was  based  on  an  lUR  of  4.5 
percent,  and  CBO  estimates  that  lUR 
will  not  fall  below  5.4  percent  before 
the  expiration  of  this  bill  on  Jime  30, 
1983.  we  have  simplified  our  bill  to 
automatically  provide  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits  for  all  eli- 
gible railroad  workers  with  less  than 
10  years  service.  However,  no  benefits 
will  be  paid  after  June  30, 1983. 

In  the  meantime,  these  unemployed 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
benefits  are  facing  the  prospect  of 
continued  unemployment  during  a 
time  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  a  staggering  10.8  percent. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  hard- 
ship facing  unemployed  workers  in  the 
general  economy  who  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  retum  to  work  in  these  times  of 
record  high  unemplojrment.  For  those 
workers  in  the  general  economy  who 
have  exhausted  their  basic  26  weeks  of 
benefits,  and  their  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended  benefits,   Congress   originally 
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provided  up  to  10  weeks  of  Federal 
supplemental  benefits,  and  included  In 
the  motor  fuels  tax  legislation  up  to 
an  additional  6  weeks  of  supplemental 
benefits.  In  establishing  and  expand- 
ing the  Federal  supplemental  compen- 
sation program.  Congress  recognized 
that  in  these  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, those  workers  who  had  exhaust- 
ed their  regular  benefits  under  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  benefit 
system,  had  an  urgent  need  for  supple- 
mental benefits. 

Mr.  President,  railroad  workers  wltn 
less  than  10  years  of  service,  who  have 
exhausted  their  basic  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.  have  no  less  urgent  a  need 
for  supplemental  benefits.  In  fact,  it 
could  be  argued  that  since  these  rail- 
road workers  lost  their  13  weeks  ex- 
tended benefits,  they  have  an  even 
greater  need  for  supplemental  bene- 
fits. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses this  need.  It  is  a  simplified  ver- 
sion of  the  amendment  Senator 
Dixon.  Senator  Heinz,  and  I  offered 
last  Congress  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  failed  by  only  one  vote. 
This  bill  will  provide  railroad  workers 
with  less  than  10  years  of  service,  who 
meet  certain  eligibUity  requirements, 
an  automatic  10  weeks.  50  days,  of 
Federal  supplemental  compensation. 
These  benefits  will  be  payable  only 
through  June  30.  1983.  the  end  of  the 
benefit  year  as  provided  under  the 
Railroad     Unemployment     Insurance 

Act 

Mr.  President,  railroad  workers  with 
less  than  10  years  of  service,  who  have 
exhausted  their  basic  benefits  have 
been  overlooked  by  Congress.  They 
have  the  same  need  as  workers  in  the 
general  economy.  Congress  has  twice 
recognized  that  need  and  has  acted  to 
assist  those  workers  by  providing  Fed- 
eral supplemental  benefits.  We  must 
also  provide  supplemental  benefits  to 
unemployed  railroad  workers  with  less 
than  10  years  of  service.  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  move  expeditiously  on  this 
matter  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation that  Senator  Ford  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  is  designed  to  address 
a  fundamental  inequity  in  prior  con- 
gressional action  to  provide  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefits  to  un- 
employed workers  which  has  had  seri- 
ous consequences  for  those  railroad 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
the  course  of  our  current  recession. 
Simply  put,  every  other  worker  eligi- 
ble for  unemployment  benefits  is  eligi- 
ble for  supplemental  benefits,  based 
on  insured  unemployment  rates  in  in- 
dividual States.  However,  railroad 
workers  with  less  than  10  years  senior- 
ity can  only  receive  a  maximum  of  26 
weeks  of  benefits. 
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Unemployed  railroad  workers  are 
not  covered  by  the  regular  unemploy- 
ment system.  Their  benefits  are  paid 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
through  a  special  unemployment  ac- 
count. In  past  recessions,  unemployed 
railroad  workers  received  extended 
benefits  when  the  national  trigger  was 
"on  "  However,  in  the  1981  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act.  the  national  trigger 
was  eliminated,  and  extended  benefits 
became  payable  on  a  Stote-by-Stete 
basis  In  effect,  elimination  of  the  na- 
tional trigger  meant  that  unemployed 
railroad  workers  would  not  receive  any 
further  relief,  no  matter  now  severe 
the  recession. 

Because  unemployed  railroad  work- 
ers are  covered  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  program,  railroad  workers 
received  no  relief  from  the  two  supple- 
mental benefit  amendments  approved 
during  the  97th  Congress. 

Over  70.000  railroad  workers  have 
been  laid  off  since  this  recession 
began  Food  bills  and  mortgages, 
school  tuition  and  car  payments,  and 
doctor's  bills  and  rent  payments  con- 
tinue to  come  due.  Unemployed  rail- 
road workers  are  continuing  to  ex- 
haust their  benefits.  They  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  the  relief  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide. 

When  the  economy  does  begm  to  re- 
cover, railroads  are  going  to  require 
these  trained  workers  back  on  the  ]ob. 
If  workers  are  forced  to  uproot  their 
families,  leave  their  homes,  and  seek 
work  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
the  economic  recovery  wiU  not  be  vig- 
orous in  the  hardest  hit  sections  of 
our  Nation  where  it  is  needed  the 

most. 

Until  the  economy  gets  movmg 
again,  we  will  need  legislation  to  help 
our  unemployed  workers  to  meet  their 
needs  during  this  period.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  provided  relief  for 
other  workers  in  the  Nation.  The  tune 
Is  past  due  to  extend  the  same  reUef  to 
workers  in  the  railroad  industry. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  is  not 
complex.  It  provides  for  10  weeks  of 
supplemental  benefits  to  unemployed 
railroad  workers  with  less  than  10 
years  seniority.  The  benefits  wiU  be 
paid  by  the  Raih-oad  Retirement 
Board.  Our  legislation  proposes  that 
general  revenues  be  provided  to  the 
board  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  supple- 
mental benefits  and  administration. 
The  Labor  Department  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  program,  which  expires  on 
June  30. 1983.  at  $125  miUion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation their  careful  consideration. 


EirrcRPRisE  zoire  mPLOTunrr  ahd 

DEVELOPMEHT  ACT 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S   98.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  enterprise  zones; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  S.  98.  the  En- 
terprise Zone  Employment  and  Devel- 
opment Act.  legislation  which  I  believe 
responsibly  deals  with  the  problems  of 
joblessness  by  enlisting  the  help  of  the 
private  sector. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
with  both  a  sense  of  optimism  and  a 
sense  of  resolve.  I  am  optimistic  be- 
cause last  night  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  enterprise  zone  legisla- 
tion as  one  of  his  top  priorities  in  the 
98th  Congress.  I  am  resolved  because 
of  my  commitment  to  the  concept  of 
enterprise  zones  and  my  beUef  that 
the  concept  will  work. 

Since  I  first  introduced  this  bill  in 
the  Senate  over  2  years  ago,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  exceUent.  Of  course, 
not  everyone  has  supported  each  and 
every  provision,  but  most  have  eagerly 
welcomed  the  concept. 

Each  year  the  bill  has  been  refined 
with  the  help  of  business  groups,  local 
governments,  and  urban  groups.  And 
each  year  the  bill  has  improved.  Last 
year  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
reported  enterprise  zone  legislation 
that  Incorporated  most  of  the  key  ele- 
ments of  the  legislation  that  28  of  my 
colleagues  cosponsored. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  is  a  good  piece 
of  legislation,  but  I  view  that  bill  as 
only  the  starting  point.  My  legislation 
adds  an  important  new  incentive  to  en- 
courage investors  to  invest  in  small 
businesses  that  locate  in  enterprise 
zones.  We  should  also  explore  other 
incentives— such  as  a  "capital  g^ 
roUover"  for  investing  in  enterprise 
zone  businesses,  coordination  with 
jobs  training  programs,  incentives  for 
investment  by  community  investment 
groups,  employee  stock  ownership  m- 
centives.  and  other  incentives. 

In  simple  terms,  the  supporters  of 
enterprise  zones  view  the  problem  of 
joblessness  like  this:  There  are  no  jobs 
because  there  are  not  enough  opportu- 
nities in  the  areas  that  need  them  the 
most.  Enterprise  zones  would  encour- 
age job  creation  through  a  Federal/ 
local  package  of  tax  breaks  and  other 
incentives  for  businesses  which  locate 
in  a  designated  zone. 

There  are  many  problems  faced  by 
businesses  wishing  to  locate  in  enter- 
prise zones  that  cannot  be  corrected 
by  the  Federal  Government  alone. 
Such  problems  as  crime,  weak  mfra- 
structure  support,  and  city  taxes 
remain  barriers  to  business  develop- 
ment. These  serve  as  a  double 
whammy  when  you  consider  tnat  a 
prospective  business  already  faces  the 
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or  outmigration,  is  not 
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also  assemble  a  package  of 
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This  legiilation  is  aimed  primarily  at 
small  businesses  because  they  create 
the  vast  m  ajority  of  new  jobs.  In  the 
past  10  yei  rs  nearly  20  percent  of  new 
private-seci  or  employment  has  come 
from  busir  esses  with  20  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. E  ghty  percent  of  new  jobs 
have  been  created  by  businesses  with 
less  than  1#0  employees. 


faitlt   in  business  goes  deeper 

My  experience  as  a 

has  shown  me  that  small 

offer  an  increased  opportu- 

advancement  when  com- 

larger  corporations.  People 

low4r  end  of  the  wage  scale  are 

ly  lost  in  the  shuffle.  The 

businessman  is  far  more  involved 

lives   of   his   employees.   A 

c  ualities,   problems,   family, 

ambitv>ns  do  not  easily  escape  the 

Getting  in  on  the  ground 

small  business  is  a  very  ef- 

mcthod  of  advancement,  but 

impo  tantly,  it  is  a  stark  contrast 


g^t  in  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
must  first  have  a  foun- 
that  foundation  is  start- 
My  legislation  includes  a 
generate  that  startup  cap- 
giving  investors  an  incentive— 
equpty  expensing— to  purchase 
enterprise  zone  business, 
expensing"  works  much  like 
Retirement    Account, 
investor  can  expense— write- 
$100,000    a   year   of   the 
to  buy  stock  in  an  enter- 
small  business  having  a  net 
Ifss  than  $2  million.  Like  an 


IRA.  the  investor  must  pay  tax  when 
he  gets  his  investment  back— in  this 
case  by  selling  the  stock.  Because 
"equity  expensing"  only  defers  taxes. 
it  is  a  strong  incentive  to  keep  the  cap- 
ital invested,  as  well  as  an  incentive  to 
make  the  initial  investment.  Combined 
with  the  other  incentives  in  the  bill, 
smEdl  businesses  will  have  good  rea- 
sons to  locate  in  an  enterprise  zone. 

Our  Nation  long  ago  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  care  of  those 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 
We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  doing 
just  that.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
been  as  wise  as  we  have  been  generous 
in  meeting  this  responsibility.  Today, 
our  social  welfare  obligations  cost  the 
Government  nearly  half  of  the  Feder- 
al budget.  One  economist  estimates 
that  if  we  would  just  give  to  the  poor 
all  the  money  we  spend  on  programs 
for  them,  we  would  raise  all  Americans 
above  the  poverty  level. 

Clearly  we  need  a  new  approach  in 
assisting  our  poor  and  jobless.  The 
current  antipoverty  programs  do  pro- 
vide crucial  services  but  they  do  not, 
on  their  own,  appear  to  achieve  any 
lasting  good.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  stopgap  policies  that  address  the 
symptoms  but  not  the  causes  of  pover- 
ty. They  have  failed  to  provide  any 
meaningful  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. 

In  fact,  the  present  system  has 
trapped  many  of  our  poor  in  a  s^-per- 
petuating  cycle  of  poverty.  Instead  of 
offering  the  poor  a  chance  to  pull 
themselves  and  their  families  out  of 
poverty,  the  present  programs  unwit- 
tingly trap  recipients  in  a  self-perpet- 
uating quagmire  of  poverty  from 
which  even  the  most  enterprising  have 
trouble  emerging. 

The  answer  is  not  spending  more 
Government  money.  The  answer  is 
jobs— jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Al- 
though that  remedy  is  easily  pre- 
scribed, the  method  toward  that  cure 
is  not.  One  means  is  through  enter- 
prise zones,  a  concept  that  deals  with 
joblessness  by  enlisting  the  help  of  the 
private  sector. 

I  do  not  contend  that  enacting  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  alone  will  bring 
the  unemployment  rate  from  its  cur- 
rent level  of  over  10  percent,  down  to  6 
percent.  But  it  can  and  should  be  part 
of  the  solution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
legislation  carefully  and  join  me  in  en- 
acting enterprise  zone  legislation  early 
this  year. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  factsheet 
and  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
background  on  enterprise  zones  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Backgrouitd  on  the  E^rtkrprisc  Zoira 

EMFLOmKHT  AND  DEVXLOPlfXIfT  ACT  OF  1983 
I.  DESIGNATION 

Designation  must  be  requested  by  both 
local  and  state  governments,  approved  by 
HUD  in  consultation  with  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor.  Treasury.  OMB,  SBA.  and  in 
the  case  of  Indian  reservations.  Interior. 

Designation  "period"  begins  January  I, 
1984  and  goes  for  3  years,  maximum  of  35 
approved  per  year. 

At  least  one-third  of  the  zones  must  be  in 
rural  areas. 

HUD.  by  regulations,  will  prescribe  what 
is  in  the  plan. 

Once  approved,  the  EZ  designation  is  in 
effect  for  24  years  (most  of  the  tax,  provi- 
sions phase  out  in  years  21-24). 

Areas  must  have  4,000  population  if  in 
SMSA:  2.500  otherwise  and  be  UDAG  eligi- 
ble. 

Area  must  have  one  of  the  following:  (1) 
average  unemplojrment  1V4  times  the  na- 
tional average  in  the  previous  12  months: 
(2)  20  percent  or  more  of  the  population  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level:  (3)  70  percent  or 
more  of  the  population  have  incomes  below 
80  percent  of  the  area  media  income:  and  (4) 
population  decline  of  at  least  20  percent  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980% 

Preference  will  be  given  to  plans  with  the 
strongest  and  highest  quality  contribution 
(taking  into  account  the  area's  and  state's 
fiscal  situation),  to  plans  which  stimulate 
primarily  new  economic  activity  and  mini- 
mize unnecessary  tax  losses,  to  plans  with 
sutffitantial  private  commitments  (such  as 
for  job  training)  and  those  which  best  ex- 
hibit other  factors  to  \x  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  be  consistent  with  the 
intent  of '£Zs  and  important  to  minimizing 
unnecessary  loss  of  tax  revenues. 

II.  10  PERCENT  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  EMPLOYERS 

Employers  can  take  a  10  percent  tax 
credit  on  wages  paid  to  employees. 

Wages  are  defined  as  the  amount  in  excess 
of  what  was  paid  to  the  individual  employee 
in  the  12  months  prior  to  zone  designation 
(so  that  if  an  employee  earned  $10,000  in 
the  previous  year  and  earned  $12,000  in  the 
first  year  of  zonu  designation,  the  credit  to 
the  employer  will  be  10  percent  of  $2,000. 
For  new  employees,  the  credit  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  full  wages,  up  to  the  maximum). 

The  maximum  wage  to  which  the  credit 
can  be  applied  Is  2'/4  times  the  PUTA  wage 
base  (2.5  X  $6,000  =  $15,000). 

Employees  are  defined  as  individuals.  90 
percent  of  whose  work  is  directly  related  to 
the  EZ  business  and  50  percent  of  whose 
work  is  physically  within  the  zone. 

Ehnployers  cannot  take  the  credit  for  em- 
ployees already  under  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Ttuc  Credit  or  Work  Incentive  Program. 

Wages  to  which  the  credit  is  applied  are 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  other  tax  credits 
taken  (such  as  the  50  percent  tax  credit  de- 
scribed below,  if  applicable  to  that  employ- 
ee). 

The  employer's  deduction  for  wages  is  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  credit  taken. 

The  credit  is  available  throughout  the 
zone  designation  period  and  phases  out  in 
years  21-24  (7\4%  in  year  21.  5%  in  year  22. 
2V4%  in  year  23. 0  in  the  24th  year). 
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III.  EMPLOYERS'  50  PERCENT  TAX  CREDIT  ON 
WAGES  PAID  TO  DISADVANTAGED  EMPLOYEES 

Employers  can  take  a  50  percent  tax 
credit  on  wages  paid  to  certain  employees. 

Employees  are  defined  as  individuals  hired 
after  the  date  of  EZ  designation  and  one  of 
the  following: 

Economically  disadvantaged  (income  in 
previous  6  months  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
dollar  amount  of  AFDC  plus  Pood  Stamps 
available   to  unemployed   persons  In   that 

state).  ,  ,     . 

AFDC.  SSI.  (jeneral  Assistant  recipienU 
and  persons  who  would  have  been  eligible 
for  those  benefits  had  they  applied. 

Employees  must  be  certified  as  being  one 
of  the  above  by  employment  service  agen- 

cics 

The  employer  must  have  the  certificate  or 
request  the  certificate  on  or  before  the  date 
the  individual  is  hired. 

The  credit  applies  to  the  full  wage  paid 
the  employee  each  year,  no  maximum  on 

wages.  ,       ..      ,,_,  , 

The  credit  Is  50  percent  for  the  first  J 
years  the  employee  works,  40  percent  for 
the  4th  year.  30  percent  for  the  fifth  year. 
20  percent  for  the  6th  year.  10  percent  for 
the  7th  year,  then  0.  ,.,.,,  „,  ,w„ 

The  employer  must  pay  back  all  of  the 
credit  taken  if  the  employee  is  "terminated 
within  the  first  270  days  the  employee 
worked  whether  or  not  consecutive)  or 
within  the  first  270  calendar  days  after  the 
day  in  which  the  employee  completes  90 
days  of  work.  .      . 

The  employer  does  not  have  to  pay  back 
the  credit  If  termination  is  due  to  miscon- 
duct (as  determined  by  the  SUte  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  law)  or  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  trade  or  business  of  the  em- 
ployer, or  if  employee  quits  or  becomes  dis- 

The  available  credit  Is  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent in  the  21st  year  of  zone  designation.  50 
percent  in  the  22nd.  75  percent  in  the  23rd. 
100  percent  thereafter, 


IV.  ADDITIONAL  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  IITCI 

An  EZ  business  gete  an  additional  5  per- 
cent ITC  for  investing  in  zone  personal 
property  (3-year  and  5-year  property  under 
ACRS)  and  an  additional  10  percent  for  new 
zone  construction  (newly  constructed  or  re- 
habilitated buildings.  Including  rental  prop- 

crty ) 

The  additional  ITC  is  available  only  If  the 
property  is  (1)  predominantly  used  In  the 
zone-  (2)  purchased  after  designation  as  a 
zone;  and  (3)  U  not  acquired  from  relatives 
or  related  corporations. 

The  amount  of  additional  ITC  reduces  the 
basis  in  the  asset  thus  Increasing  the  gain 
when  sold.  A  portion  of  the  ITC  is  recap- 
tured If  the  property  Is  sold.  A  portion  of 
the  ITC  Is  recaptured  If  the  property  Is  sold 
before  the  end  of  Its  "useful  life  "-like 
other  ITC  law. 

V.  CAPITAL  CAINS  TAX  ELIMINATION 

No  capital  gains  Ux  Is  imposed  on  the  sale 
of  property  acquired  after  the  EZ  designa- 
tion and  used  in  EZ  business. 

Property  defined  as:  (1)  tangible  personal 
property  used  predominantly  In  EZ  busi- 
ness: (2)  real  property  located  in  the  EZ  and 
used  predominantly  In  active  conduct  of  EZ 
business:  or  (3)  any  Interest  In  a  business 
that  has  been  an  EZ  business  for  at  least  3 
years  or  for  such  part  of  3  years  as  the  busi- 
ness has  been  in  existence  or  the  zone  has 
been  designated.  (This  section  is  meant  to 
discourage  businesses  in  other  areas  from 
moving  to  EZs— they  couldn't  take  advan- 


tage <rf  capital  gains  tax  elimination  for  3 
years,  but  new  businesses  could). 

EZ  business  is  one  with  substantially  all 
tangible  assets  in  the  zone  and  80  percent  of 
gross  receipts  attribuUble  to  active  conduct 
of  trade  or  business. 

This  provision  remains  in  effect  until  first 
sale  of  property  after  EZ  ceases  to  exist. 

VI.  MINIMUM  TAX  EXCLUSION 

Minimum  tax  shall  not  apply  to  capital 
gains  Income  for  EZ  property. 

VII.  CARRYFORWARD  PERIOD 

Period  extended  to  life  of  the  zone  or  15 
years,  whichever  U  longer  (would  apply  to 
businesses  that  start  up  in  year  10  or 
beyond).  

VIII.  SMALL  ISSUE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 

Current  IDE  law  limits  the  deduction  for 
depreciation  under  ACRS  for  IDE-financed 
property  and  eliminates  small  issue  IDEs  m 
1987  The  blU  removes  the  limits  on  depre- 
ciation, and  reUins  IDE  financing  for  EZ 
property,  even  in  1987. 

IX.  EaUITY  EXPENSniO 

Investors  ^&n  expense  (write-off)  up  to 
$100  000  a  year  of  the  amount  paid  to  pur- 
chase stock  originaUy  Issued  by  an  EZ  busi- 

A  zone  business  must  meet  the  80  percent 
gross  receipts  test  above,  and  have  a  net 
worth  of  less  than  $2,000,000  (Including  re- 
lated corporations). 

Equity  expensing  only  defers  taxes— when 
the  stock  Is  sold,  the  investor  must  include 
the  amount  initially  expensed  (written-off) 
as  Income.  If  the  stock  Is  sold  within  3  years 
of  the  purchase  date,  the  investor  must  pay 
a  penalty.  .      ^ 

If  the  business  ceases  to  be  a  qualified  EZ 
business  within  four  years  from  the  date  the 
stock  was  purchased,  the  investor  must  In- 
clude the  amount  Initially  expensed  (writ- 
ten-off) as  income  and  pay  a  penalty.  This 
discourages  "sham"  businesses  set  up  In 
EZ's  just  to  get  the  Ux  benefits. 

There  Is  no  tax  on  the  capital  gain  when 
the  stock  is  sold.  Only  the  amount  initially 
expensed  (written-off)  Is  taxed  as  ordinary 
income. 

X.  TAX  SIMPLIFICATION 

Sense  of  Congress  that  IRS  should  in 
every  way  possible  simplify  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement. 

XI  REGULATORY  FLEXIBIUTY 

For  purposes  of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  (relating  to  simplifying  regulations  for 
small  businesses)  an  EZ  business  is  a  smaU 
business. 


crimination  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  mariUl  status,  national  origin,  age  or 
handicap. 

Agencies  will  decide  whether  to  approve 
the  requested  change  within  90  days. 

Agencies  may  request  public  comment  on 
proposed  change,  but  are  not  required  to 
(they  must  under  current  law)  but  do  have 
to  publish  the  final  change  In  the  Federal 
Register. 


XII.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  REGS 

Upon  written  request  of  local  and  state 
governments,  an  agency  (federal)  may  waive 
or  modify  their  regulations. 

Agency  shall  weigh  the  extent  to  wh  ch 
the  proposed  change  is  likely  to  further  Job 
creation,  community  development  or  eco- 
nomic revitalizatlon  within  the  zone  against 
the  effect  the  change  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  underlying  purposes  of  the  applicable 
statutes,  and  approve  the  waiver  or  modifi- 
cation whenever  the  first  consideration  (Job 
creation,  etc.)  outweighs  the  second. 

The  agency  shall  not  approve  the  waiver 
or  modification  if  it  constitutes  a  violation 
of  explicit,  applicable  statutory  require- 
ments or  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  public 
health  or  safety  Including  (but  not  limited 
to)  subjecting  any  employee  to  dangerous  or 
oppressive  working  conditions. 

Cannot  waive  or  modify  any  rule  designed 
to  protect  any  person  or  group  against  dls- 


XIII.  FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONES 

EZ  applications  as  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
will  be  on  a  priority  basis  and  processing 
wUl  be  expedited. 

Factsheet— Enterprise  Zone  Employment 
AND  Development  Act,  Introduced  Janu- 
ary 26.  1983 

a.  area  requirements 

1.  SUte  and  local  government  Jointly  must 
request  designation  of  the  area. 

2.  Area's  population  must  be  at  least  4,000 
If  located  within  Standard  Metropolitan 
SUtlstlcal  Area  of  at  least  50,000;  area  pop- 
ulation must  be  2.500  for  other  areas;  Indian 
reservations  are  exempt  from  population  re- 
quirements. ^  ^ 

3.  Area  must  be  UDAG  (Including  pocket«- 
of -poverty)  eligible. 

4.  Area  must  meet  one  of  the  following  cri- 
teria: ,»,..* 

a.  unemployment  over  past  year  of  at  least 
one-half  times  the  national  average: 

b.  at  least  20  percent  of  the  population  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level: 

c.  70  percent  of  residents  have  Income 
below  80  percent  of  the  area  median  income: 

d.  population  decline  of  at  least  20  percent 
between  1970  and  1980. 

5  Must  submit  a  plan  to  HUD  detailing 
local  and  sUte  efforts  to  reduce  various  bur- 
dens borne  by  employers  and  employees 

•    B.  DESIGNATION  BY  HUD 

1  Up  to  25  zones  per  year  for  3  years: 

2  preference  will  be  given  to  areas  show- 
ing the  greatest  distress,  which  have  the 
greatest  community  support  and  which 
submit  the  best  plans  (including  economic 
incentives  given  by  sUte.  county  and  local 
govemmenU):  _,    ,       , 

3.  at  least  one-third  of  the  zones  designat- 
ed must  be  in  rural  areas. 

C.  BENEFTTS  AVAILABLE  TO  BUSINESS  AND 
INVESTORS  IN  IT 

1  An  Investor  can  expense  (write-off)  up 
to  $100  000  a  year  paid  to  purchase  stock  In 
a  zone  small  business  with  net  worth  of  up 
to  $2  million; 

2  10  percent  tax  credit  for  the  increase  m 
wages  paid  to  all  zone  employees  each  year, 
up  to  a  wage  of  $15,000  (full  amount  for  new 
employee):  , 

3  additional  50  percent  tax  credit  for  all 
wages  paid  to  disadvantaged  employees  who 

work  in  zone;  ,_,»„, 

4  elimination  of  the  capital  gains  tax  for 
all   the   new   businesses   and   investors   In 

5  a  package  of  local  and  sUte  benefits  as 
designed  by  each  area  when  they  bid  \o  get 
Enterprise  Zone  designation; 

6.  extension  of  loss  carryover  to  life  of 
zone  designation  (24  years): 

7  property  financed  by  tax-exempt  bonds 
(IDEs)  is  not  subject  to  restrictions  on  de- 
preciation, i.e.,  the  property  can  be  depreci- 
ated under  normal  accelerated  depreciation 
rules. 
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S.  98 

Be  it  enac  'M  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ( 'ongress  assembled, 

SKtTION    1.   SIORT  TITLE:    AMENDMENT  OF    l»SI 
<■  JOE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Enterprise  Zone  Employment  and 
Developmen  ;  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Amehd  «Kirr  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  ejpressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  art  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 


._^ section  or  other  provision,  the 

reference  sh  Ul  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cw  le  of  1954. 

TITL  E  I— DESIGNATION  OP 
^JTERPRISE  ZONES 
8KC.  I«l.  DESK  NATION  OK  ZONES. 

(a)  Generu.  Role.— Chapter  80  (relating 
to  general  lules)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter: 

"Subchapt^  C— Designation  of  Enterprise 

Zones 
"Sec.  7871.  liesignation. 

DE!  IGNATION. 


Desic  iatior 
e^ttei  iprise 


1  govern  nents 


-SEC".  7H71 

"(a) 

"(1) 
poses  of  thij 
means  any 

"(A)  whicl  I 
local 

which  it  is 
terprise  zom : 
ferred  to  as 

"(B)  whicl  1 
Urban 
with— 

••(i)  the 
merce,  Labo ' 
of  the  Office 
and  the 
ness 

•(ii)  in 
reservation, 
designates 

••(2) 

"(A) 
designating 
the  Secretary 
opment 
consultation 
paragraph  ( 

"(i)  the 
under 

"(li)  the 
and 
prise  zone, 

"(iii)  the 
areas  will  b4 
specified  in 
tors  specif  iell 

"(B)  Time 
Housing  an( 
nate 

only  during 
on  the 

"(i)  the 
ing  the 
the 
•  (A)  occurs. 

"(U) 


area— 


'  mon  th 


OP  Zones.— 

ZONE    DEFINED.- For    PUT- 

title.  the  term  enterprise  zone' 


is  nominated  by  one  or  more 

and  the  State  or  States  in 

lt>cated  for  designation  as  an  en- 

( hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 

'nominated  area'),  and 

the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 

De\ielopment.     after    consultation 

Sfcretaries  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
and  the  Treasury,  the  Director 
of  Management  and  Budget, 
Ad|ninistrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
..  and 
case  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
an  enterprise  zone. 

ON  DESIGNATION.— 

or  REGULATIONS.- Before 

uiy  area  »s  an  enterprise  zone. 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 

prescribe  by  regulation,  after 

with  the  officials  described  in 

KB)— 

for  nominating  an  area 
(IMA). 
I  larameters  relating  to  the  size 
characteristics  of  an  enter- 


;  Admini  itration. 
th( 


;  ai 
Limit  ltions  i 
PuBL  cation  I 


shal 
r 

(i) 
pr  x%dures  1 
-paragraph 


populal  ion 
md 
manner   in   which   nominated 
compared  based  on  the  criteria 
tubsectlon  (d)  and  the  other  fac- 
in  subsection  (e). 
UMTTATioNS.— The  Secretary  of 
Urban  Development  may  desig- 
nominlited  areas  as  enterprise  zones 
the  36-month  period  beginning 
I  laterlof— 
fit  St 


day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
in  which  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  described  in  subparagraph 


<r 
Janui  xy  1. 1984. 


"(C)  Number  or  designations.- 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  not  desig- 
nate more  than  25  nominated  areas  as  en- 
terprise zones  during— 

"(I)  the  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  first  day  of  the  36-month  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B).  and 

"(II)  each  of  the  two  following  12-month 
periods. 

"(ii)  Minimum  designation  in  rural 
AREAS.— Of  the  areas  designated  under 
clause  (i).  at  least  one-third  (but  not  in  each 
12-month  period)  must  be  areas— 

••(I)  which  are  within  a  local  government 
jurisdiction  or  jurisdictions  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  50.000  (as  determined 
under  the  most  recent  census  data  avail- 
able) and  which  are  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  be  rural  areas:  or 

"(ID  which  are  outside  of  a  standard  met- 
ropolitan sUtistical  area  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  103A(1K4)(B)). 

"(D)  Procedural  rules.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  designation  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless— 

"(i)  the  local  government  and  the  State  in 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  have 
the  authority— 

"(I)  to  nominate  such  area  for  designation 
as  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(II)  to  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
ments under  subsection  (d).  and 

"(III)  to  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment that  such  commitments  will  be  ful- 
filled. 

"(ii)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted  in 
such  manner  and  in  such  form,  and  contains 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe. 

"(iii)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  determines  that  any  informa- 
tion furnished  is  reasonably  accurate,  and 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  determines  that  no  portion  of 
the  area  nominated  is  already  Included  in  an 
enterprise  zone  or  in  an  area  otherwise  nom- 
inated to  be  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(3)  Nomination  process  roR  Indian  res- 
ervations.—In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  government  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

"(b)  Period  roR  Which  Designation  Is  in 
ErrECT.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  in 
effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earliest  of— 

"(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar 
year  following  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  date  occurs, 

"(B)  the  date  designated  by  the  approving 
State  and  local  governments  as  set  forth  in 
their  nomination  application,  or 

"(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  revokes  such  desig- 
nation under  paragraph  (2). 

'■(2)  Revocation  or  DESioifATiON.- The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, after  consulution  with  the  officials 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  may 
revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
determines  that  the  local  government  or  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located  is  not  complying 


substantially  with  the  State  and  local  com- 
mitments described  in  subsection  (d). 

"(c)  Area.  Eugibilitt.  Etc.  Require- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  make  a 
designation  of  any  nominated  area  under 
subsection  (aXl)  only  if  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4). 

"(2)  Area  REQUiiUDCEitTS.- A  nominated 
area  meets  the  reqtiirements  of  this  para- 
graph if- 

"(A)  the  area  Is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government, 

"(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  is  continu- 
ous, and 

"(C)  the  area— 

"(I)  has  a  population,  as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  census  data  available,  of  at 
least— 

"(I)  4.000  If  any  portion  of  such  area 
(other  than  a  rural  area  described  In  subsec- 
tion (bK2MCKilKI))  is  located  within  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103A 
(1M4MB))  with  a  population  of  50.000  or 
greater,  or 

"(II)  2,500  in  any  other  case,  or 

"(ii)  is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

•'(3)  Elioibiuty  requirements.— a  nomi- 
nated area  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  if  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  area  Is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  distress,  and 

"(B)  the  area  is  located  wholly  within  an 
area  which  meets  the  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  section  119  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974.  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

"(4)  Unemployment,  poverty,  etc.  re- 
quirements.—A  nominated  area  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  If — 

"(A)  the  annual  average  unemployment 
rate  (as  determined  by  the  most  recent  data 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics) was  at  least  IV^  times  the  national  aver- 
age for  the  period  to  which  such  data  re- 
lates. 

"(B)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  census  data  available)  for 
each  census  tract,  minor  civil  division,  or 
census  county  division  within  the  area  was 
at  least  20  percent  for  the  period  to  which 
such  data  relates, 

"(C)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  households 
living  in  the  area  have  Incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  median  income  of  households 
of  the  local  government  (determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  section  119(b)(2)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974),  or 

"(D)  the  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  20  percent  or  more  between  1970  and 
1980  (as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
census  data  available). 

"(d)  Required  State  and  Local  Commit- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  general.- No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone  unless 
the  local  government  and  the  State  in 
which  It  Is  located  agree  In  writing  that, 
during  any  period  during  which  the  area  Is 
an  enterprise  zone,  such  governments  will 
follow  a  course  of  action  designed  to  reduce 
the  various  burdens  borne  by  employers  or 
employees  In  such  area. 

"(2)  Course  or  action.— A  course  of  action 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  Implemented 
by  both  such  governments  and  private  non- 
governmental entities,  may  be  funded  from 
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proceeds  of  any  Federal  program,  and  may 
include,  but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  a  reduction  of  tax  rates  or  fees  apply- 
ing within  the  enterprise  zone  „,„,„„^„ 

"(B)  an  increase  in  the  level  or  efficiency 
of  local  services  within  the  enterprise  zone 
(particularly  through  experimenUtlon  with 
providing  such  services  by  nongovernmental 

entities).  i„„n»„ 

"(C)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  slmplliy. 
or  streamline  governmental  requirements 
applying  within  the  enterprise  zone.  Mid 

"(D)  involvement  in  the  program  by  pri- 
vate entitles,  organizations,  neighborhood 
associations,  and  community  groui».  par- 
ticularly those  within  the  nominated  area, 
including  a  commitment  from  such  private 
entitles  to  provide  jobs  and  job  training  for. 
and  technical,  financial,  or  other  assistance 
to.  employers,  employees,  and  residents  of 
the  nominated  area.  „».««. 

"(e)  Priority  or  Designation.-Iii  ch(>M- 
Ing  nominated  areas  for  designation,  the 
S«:retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  give  special  preference  to  the 
areas  with  respect  to  which  the  strong^ 
and  highest  quality  contributions  described 
In  subsection  (d)(2)  have  been  promaed  as 
part  of  the  course  of  action,  taking  Into  con- 
^eratlon  the  fiscal  ability  of  the  nominat- 
ing SUte  and  local  governments  to  provide 
tax  relief.  The  Secretary  shall  also  give 
preference  to— 

"(1)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  the  strongest  and  highest  qu^ity 
contributions  other  than  those  described  in 
subsection  (dX2)  have  been  promised  as  part 
of  the  course  of  action, 

"(2)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  the  nominating  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  provided  the  most  effective 
and  enforceable  guarantees  that  the  pro- 
posed course  of  action  under  subsection  (d) 
will  actually  be  carried  out  during  the 
period  of  the  enterprise  zone  deslgnati()n. 

"(3)  the  nominated  areas  with  high  levels 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  general  dis- 
tress, particularly  the  areas— 

"(A)  which  are  near  areas  with  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantaged  workers  or  long-term 
unemployed  individuals,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a 
strong  likelihood  that  residenU  of  the  area 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  will  receive 
jobs  if  the  area  is  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone.  ^      .  .  . 

"(4)  the  nominated  areas  the  size  and  lo- 
cation of  which— 

"(A)  will  primarily  stimulate  new  econom- 
ic activity,  and  ,      „  ♦„ 
•(B)  minimize  unnecessary  tax  losses  to 
the  Federal  Government, 

"(5)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  private  entities  have  made  the  most 
substantial  commitments  In  additional  re- 
sources and  contributions,  including  the  cre- 
ation of  new  or  expanded  business  activities, 

"(6)  the  nominated  areas  which  best  ex- 
hibit such  other  factors  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  are—  ,  .     »    ,  .w_  „„ 

"(A)  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the  en- 
terprise zone  program,  and 

"(B)  Important  to  minimizing  the  unneces- 
sary loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(f)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  purposes  of  this 

section — 

"(1)  Governments.— If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  en- 
terprise zone,  any  reference  to.  or  require- 
ment of,  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 


"(2)  STATE.-The  term  SUte'  shall  also  to 
elude  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgto  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands  and  any  other  possession  of  the 
United  States.  

"(3)  Local  government.— The  term  local 
government'  means—  

"(A)  any  county,  city.  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpoae  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  Stote, 

"(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and 

"(C)  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNO  AMENBMENT.-The  table 
of  subchapters  for  chapter  80  Is  amended  by 
addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
Item:  

•Subchapter  C-Deslgnatlon  of  Enterprise 
Zones". 

«ieC     !«.    INTERACTION    WITH    OTHER    FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Tax  Reductions.- Any  reduction  of 
taxes  under  any  required  program  of  State 
and  local  commitment  under  section  7871(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shaU 
be  disregarded  In  determtolng  the  eligibility 
of  a  State  or  local  government  for.  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of.  any  assistance  or  bene- 
fits under  any  law  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Coordination  With  Relocation  As- 
sisTANCE.-The  designation  of  an  enterprise 
zone  under  section  7871  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  shall  not— 

(1)  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  of  »«>- 
erally  assisted  program  or  project  (wlthto 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  PoU- 
cles  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601)).  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  In  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

TITLE  II-FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

INCENTIVES 

Subtitle  A— Credit  roR  Employers 

SEC  Ml.  CREDIT  FOR  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  EMPLOY- 
ERS.  

(a)  Credit  roR  Increased  Enterprise  Zone 
Employment  and  Employment  or  Disadvan- 
TAGED.-Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits  allowable) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 

-SE1-,  441.  CREDIT  FOR  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

••(a)  IN  OENERAL.-There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  Ux  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  Uxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of—  . 

••(1)  10  percent  of  the  qualified  tocreased 
employment  expenditures  of  the  Uxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year,  and  .^  „,^it 

••(2)  the  economically  disadvantaged  credit 
amount  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  Uxable 
year.  _ 

••(b)   Limitation   Based   on   Amount   op 

••(i)  In  GENERAL.-The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  Uxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credite  allowable  under  any  section  oi 
this  subpart  having  a  lower  number  or 
letter  designation  than  thU  section,  other 
than  the  credits  allowable  by  sections  31.  39. 
and  43  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter' shall  not  Include  any  Ux  treated  as  not 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  53(a). 

•■(2)  Carryback  and  carryover  or  unused 
credit.— 


(A)  Allowance  or  credit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  llmiutlon 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  to  this  paragraph  referred 
to  as  the  'unused  credit  year'),  such  excess 

shaU  be-  ,  . ,,, 

••(I)  an  enterprise  zone  employment  credit 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
preceding  the  unused  credit  year,  and 

••(11)  an  enterprise  zone  employment  credit 
carryover  to  each  of  the  15  taxable  years 
following  the  unused  credit  year, 
and  ShaU  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1. 
1984   this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  Uxable  year  forpur- 
poses  of  aUowlng  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earUest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (ii))  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  17  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limlUtlon 
contatoed  in  subparagraph  (B).  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 

••(B)  LiMriATioN.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  shaU  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  limlUtion  provided  by 
paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 

the  sum  of—  ^     ^^,     ..  _ 

"(1)  the  credit  aUowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

••(U)  the  amounte  which,  by  reaM>n  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  aUow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  precedmg  the 

unused  credit  year.  

••(C)  Special  rule  ir  period  or  zone  in- 
tends MORE  THAN  18  YEAHS.-If  the  number 
of  taxable  years  during  the  period— 

"(i)  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  after 
the  unused  credit  year,  and 

••(11)  ending  with  the  taxable  year  to 
which  the  designation  of  the  enterprise 
zone  to  which  the  credit  under  subsection 
(a)  relates  expires  under  section  7871. 
exceeds  15.  then  subparagraph  (A)  rtiaU  be 
applied  by  substituting  such  number  for 
T5'.  such  number  plus  3  for  18'.  and  such 
number  plus  2  for  17'.  „.,™,  r, 

•■(c)  QuALiriED  Increased  Employment  Ex- 
penditures DEriNED.-For  purposes  of  this 

section —  ,i»i«j  i_ 

••(1)  IN  0EWERAL.-The  term  qualified  m- 
creased  employment  expenditures'  means 
the  excess  of—  ,       ___. 

"(A)  the  qualified  wages  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year  to 
qualified  employees  with  respect  to  all  en- 
terprise zones,  over 

••(B)  the  base  period  wages  of  the  employ- 
er with  respect  to  all  such  zones. 

••(2)  Limitations  as  to  QUAuriEO  wages 

TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT.—  

•(A)  Dollar  AMOUNT.-The  amount  of  smy 
qualified  wages  taken  into  account  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  Uxable  year  with  re- 
soect  to  any  qualified  employee  may  not 
exceed  2  5  times  the  dollar  llmlUtlon  in 
effect  under  section  3306(bKl)  for  the  oU- 
endar  year  with  or  wlthto  which  such  tax- 
able year  ends. 

••(B)  Appucation  with  economically  dis- 
advantaged CREDIT  AMOUNT.-Qua  Ified 
wages  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  under 
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••(I) 


a  termtoatlon  of  employment  of  an 


under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
hv  the  Secretary)  the  Items  required  to  be 


(e)    ErrecTivE    Date.— The    amendmenu 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
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pangnph  (  )  if  such  wages  are  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  economically 
disadvantage  d  credit  amount  under  subsec- 
Uon  (d>. 

"(3)  Bask  r  eriod  wages.— 

"(A)  In  GiwDiAL.— The  term  base  period 
wages'  mean  i,  with  respect  to  any  enterprise 
zone,  the  an  cunt  of  wages  paid  to  employ- 
ees during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  date  on  which  the  enterprise  zone  was 
designated  a  i  such  under  section  7871  which 
would  have  been  qualified  wages  paid  to 
qualified  em  >loyees  if  such  designation  had 
been  in  ef fee  t  for  such  period. 

•■<B)  RuLEi  or  SPECIAL  AFPUCATiow.— For 
purposes  of !  ubparagraph  ( A>— 

••(i)  subsection  (f)(1)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  •12-month  period'  for  taxable 
year'  each  pi  ice  it  appears,  and 

"(ii)  the  dollar  limiution  taken  into  ac- 
count undei  paragraph  (2)  in  computing 
qualified  wiges  shall  be  the  amount  in 
effect  for  tlie  taxable  year  for  which  the 
amount  of  tl  le  credit  under  subsection  (a)  is 
being  compu  ;ed. 

■•(d)  Ek;oitc  MicALLY  Disadvantaged  Chedit 
Amouwt.— P<  r  purposes  of  this  section— 

••(1)  Iw  cEirERAL.— The  term  economically 
disadvantaged  credit  amount'  means  the 
sum  of  the  applicable  percentage  of  quali- 
fied wages  {  aid  to  each  qualified  economi- 
cally disadva  ntaged  individual. 

"(2)  Appu<  able  PERCENTAGE.— For  purposcs 
of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  applicable  per- 
centage' meijis,  with  respect  to  any  quali- 
fied econom  cally  disadvantaged  individual, 
the  percent  ige  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  foil  >wing  Uble: 

■If  the  qualilled  wages  The  applicable 

are  paid  fi  r  services  percentage  is: 

performed: 

Within  36  months  of  the  starting 
date 50 

More  than  36  months  but  less  than 
49  montl  s  after  such  date 40 

More  than  48  months  but  less  than 
61  montlis  after  such  date 30 

More  than{60  months  but  less  than 
73  monttls  after  such  date 20 


More  than 


85  montl  s  after  such  date.. 


More  thai 
date.... 


(3)  Starijing  date;  breaks  m  service.— 


For  purposes 
"(A) 


scribed  in 
(other  than 
extended   b; ' 


72  months  but  less  than 


10 


84  months  after  such 


of  this  subsection- 
Starring  date.- The  term  'starting 
date'  means  the  day  on  which  the  qualified 
economically  disadvantaged  individual 
begins  work  for  the  employer  within  an  en- 
terprise zon< . 

(B)  Breails  in  service.— The  periods  de- 

the  table  under  paragraph  (2) 

the  first  such  period)  shall  be 

any   period   of   time   during 

which  the  individual  is  unemployed. 

(e)  Qualified  Wages  Detined.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

(1)  In  GEifKRAL.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
subsection,  the  term  'qualified 

wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
wages'  by  si  bsection  (b)  of  section  3306  (de- 
hout  regard  to  any  dollar  limi- 
tation conta  ned  in  such  section). 

(2)  REDtcnoN  roR  certain  feoeraixt 
FUNDED  PAin  ENTS.— For  purposcs  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  wfl  ges  paid  or  incurred  by  an  em- 
ployer for  any  period  shall  not  include  the 
amount  of  uny  federally  funded  payments 
the  employ(T  receives  or  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive for  on-  the- job  training  of  such  individ- 
ual for  such  period. 

"(3)   SPECia   RULES   FOR   AGRICULTURAL  AND 

RAILWAY  Li  BOR.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  tl  le  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  sec  :ion  Sl(h)  shall  apply  with  re- 


spect to  services  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  section  51(hKl). 

"(f)  Qualified  Emplo'yee  Defined.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  employee'  means 
an  individual— 

"(A)  at  least  90  percent  of  whose  services 
for  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year 
are  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 
employers  trade  or  business  located  In  an 
enterprise  zone,  suid 

"(B)  who  performs  at  least  50  percent  of 
his  services  for  the  employer  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  an  enterprise  zone. 

•(2)  Exception  for  individuals  with  re- 
spect TO  WHOM  credit  IS  ALLOWED  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 44B.— The  term  'qualified  employee' 
shall  not  include  an  individual  with  respect 
to  whom  any  credit  is  allowed  the  employer 
for  the  taxable  year  under  section  44B  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  employment  of  certain 
new  employees). 

"(g)  Qualified  Economically  Disadvan- 
taged Individual.— 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"qualified  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
vidual' means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  is  a  qualified  employee, 

""(B)  who  is  hired  by  the  employer  during 
the  period  a  designation  under  section  7871 
is  in  effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  services 
which  qualify  such  individual  as  a  qualified 
employee  are  performed,  and 

"(C)  who  is  certified  as— 

"(i)  an  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
vidual, 

"(ii)  an  eligible  work  incentive  employee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  51(d)(9)),  or 

""(ill)  a  general  assistance  recipient  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  51(d)(6)). 

"•(2)  Economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
ual.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

'•(A)  In  general.- The  term  economically 
disadvantaged  individual'  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  certified  by  the  designated 
local  agency  as  being  a  member  of  a  family 
that  had  a  combined  family  income  (includ- 
ing the  cash  value  of  fcKxl  stamps)  during 
the  6  months  preceding  the  month  in  which 
such  determination  occurs  that,  on  an 
annual  basis,  was  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
sum  of— 

••(I)  the  highest  amount  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  paid  to  a  family  of  the  same  size 
without  any  Income  or  resources  in  the 
form  of  payments  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  State  in  which  such  in- 
dividual resides,  plus 

"(ii)  the  highest  cash  value  of  the  food 
stamps  to  which  a  family  of  the  same  size 
without  any  income  or  resources  would  be 
entitled  if  it  were  being  paid  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  such  SUte 
plan  in  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(i). 

Any  such  determination  shall  be  valid  for 
the  45-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
such  determination  is  made. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  families  with  only 
1  individual.— For  purposes  of  clause  (i)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  in  the  case  of  a  family 
consisting  of  only  one  individual,  the  "high- 
est amount  which  would  ordinarily  be  paid' 
to  such  family  under  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  an  amount  determined 
by  the  designated  local  agency  on  the  basis 
of  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  amounts 
payable  under  such  plan  to  families  consist- 
ing of  two  or  more  persons. 

"(3)  Certification.— Certification  of  an 
individual    as    an    individual    described    in 


paragraph  (IKC)  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  certification  under  section  51. 

"(h)  Sfbcial  Rules.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

•■(1)  Appucation  to  certain  entities, 
etc.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  niles  of  sec- 
tion 52  (other  than  subsection  (b)  thereof) 
and  section  44F(f  K3)  shall  apply. 

"■(2)  Periods  of  less  than  a  •yeah.— If  des- 
ignation of  an  area  as  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  7871  occurs,  expires,  or  is  re- 
voked on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or  last 
day  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  short  taxable  year— 

""(A)  the  limitation  specified  in  subsection 
(CK2KA),  and  the  base  period  wages  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)(3),  shall  be  ad- 
justed on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 
number  of  days),  and 

""(B)  the  reduction  specified  in  subsection 
(eK2)  and  the  90  percent  and  50  percent 
tests  set  forth  in  subsection  (fKl),  shall  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  portion  of 
the  taxable  year  during  which  the  designa- 
tion of  the  area  as  an  enterprise  zone  is  in 
effect. 

"(i)  Phaseout  of  Credit.- In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  for  the  taxable 
year  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred  for  services 
performed  in  an  enterprise  zone— 

"'(1)  the  following  percentages  shall  be 
substituted  for  "10  percent'  in  subsection 
(a)(1): 

•"(A)  7.5  percent  in  the  earlier  of— 

'"(i)  the  taxable  year  which  includes  the 
date  which  is  21  years  after  the  date  on 
which  such  enterprise  zone  was  designated 
under  section  7871,  or 

'"(ii)  the  taxable  year  which  includes  the 
date  which  is  4  years  before  the  date  (if 
any)  on  which  such  enterprise  zone  ceases 
to  be  a  zone  under  section  7871(b)(1)(B), 

"•(B)  5  percent  in  the  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year, 

""(C)  2.5  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 

""(D)  zero  thereafter,  and 

"•(2)  the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  shall  be  reduced  by— 

"'(A)  25  percent  in  the  case  of  the  taxable 
year  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A). 

■"(B)  50  percent  in  the  next  succeeding 
taxable  year. 

•"(C)  75  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 

"(D)  100  percent  thereafter. 

"(j)  Early  Termination  of  Employment 
BY  Employer  in  Case  of  Qualified  Eco- 
nomically Disadvantaged  Individuals. 
Etc.— 

"'(1)  General  rule.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if  the  employ- 
ment of  any  qualified  economically  disad- 
vantaged individual  with  respect  to  whom 
qualified  wages  are  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  is  terminated  by  the 
taxpayer  at  any  time  during  the  270-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  individ- 
ual begins  work  for  the  employer,  the  tax 
under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  employment  is  terminated  shall 
be  increased  by  an  amount  (determined 
under  such  regulations)  equal  to  the  credit 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
able year  and  all  prior  taxable  years  attrib- 
utable to  qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  employee. 

""(2)  Subsection  not  to  apply  in  certain 

CASES.— 

""(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to— 


"(i)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  em- 
ployment of  the  employer, 

"(ii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  who,  before  the  close  of  the 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  becomes 
disabled  to  perform  the  services  of  such  em- 
ployment, unless  such  disability  is  removed 
before  the  close  of  such  period  and  the  em- 
ployer fails  to  offer  reemployment  to  such 
individual, 

•■(iii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual,  if  it  is  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable SUte  unemployment  compensation 
law  that  the  termination  was  due  to  the 
misconduct  of  such  individual,  or 

"(iv)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  due  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  trade  or  business  operations  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(B)  Change  in  form  of  business,  etc.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  employ- 
ment relationship  between  the  employer 
and  an  employee  shall  not  be  treated  as  ter- 
minated— ^         ^, 

••(i)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section 
381(a)  applies,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  by  the  acquiring  corporation, 
or  .     ^. 

"(ii)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  m  tne 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  in  such  trade  or  business  and 
the  employer  retains  a  substantial  interest 
in  such  trade  or  business. 

•(3)  Special  rule.— Any  increase  in  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  subpart  A. ". 
(b)  No  Deduction  Allowed.— 
(1)  In  general.— Section  280C  (relating  to 
disallowance  of  deductions  for  that  portion 
of  wages  for  which  credit  is  claimed  under 
section  40  or  44B)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■•(c)  Rule  for  Section  441  Credits.- No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  that  portion 
of  the  wages  or  salaries  paid  or  incurred  for 
the  taxable  year  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 441  (relating  to  the  employment  credit 
for  enterprise  zone  businesses).  This  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applied  under  a  rule  similar  to 
the  rule  under  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b).";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  44B"  in  the  head- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   '.  44B,  or 

441".  ^,      , 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  Uble  of 

sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 

chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 

44B"  in  the  item  relating  to  section  280C 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '.  44B.  or  441 ". 

(c)   Technical   Amendments   Related   to 

Carryover  and  Carryback  of  Credits.— 

( 1 )  Carryover  or  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  55(c)(3) 
(relating  to  carryover  and  carryback  of  cer- 
Uin  credits)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or  44F"  in  clause  (i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "44F.  or  441", 
and 

(ii)  by  inserting  ••441(b)(1),"  after 
•■44F(g)(l),"  in  clause  (ii). 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  (relating 
to  items  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  cor- 
poration) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(30)  Credit  under  section  441.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  441,  and 


under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  SecreUry)  the  Items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
441  In  respect  to  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation." 

(C)  Section  383  (relating  to  special  llmiU- 
tions  on  unused  credits  and  capital  losses), 
as  in  effect  for  taxable  years  to  which  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  apply.  Is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  44I(bK2)." 
after  ""44G(b)(2).".  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment CREDITS."  after  ■employee  stock  own- 
ership credits."  in  the  section  heading. 

(D)  Section  383  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  amendments  made  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976)  U  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44I(bK2)," 
after  ""440(b)(2),",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  ""enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment CREDFTS,"'  after  "employee  stock  own- 
ership CREDITS,"  in  the  section  heading. 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "enterprise  zone  employment  credits," 
after  "employee  stock  ownership  crediU,"  in 
the  Item  relating  to  section  383. 

(2)  Carryback  of  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
6511(d)(4)  (defining  credit  carryback)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ""employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carryback,  and  enterprise  zone 
employment  credit  carryback". 

(B)  Section  6411  (relating  to  quick  refunds 
In  respect  of  tenUtive  carryback  adjust- 
ments) is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  employee 
stock  ownership  credit"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unused 
employee  stock  ownership  credit,  or  unused 
enterprise  zone  employment  credit  carry- 
back"'; 

(11)  by  Inserting  ",  by  an  enterprise  zone 
employment  credit  carryback  provided  by 
section  441(b)(2),"  after  ""by  an  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback  provided 
by  section  44<jKb)(2)"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a); 

(ill)  by  striking  out  ""or  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback  from"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"employee  stock  ownership  credit  carry- 
back, or  enterprise  zone  employment  credit 
carryback  from";  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "research  and  experi- 
mental credit  carryback)"'  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or  In  the  case  of  an  enterprise 
zone  employment  credit  carryback,  to  an  In- 
vestment credit  carryback,  a  new  employee 
credit  carryback,  a  research  and  experimen- 
tal credit  carryback,  or  an  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback)", 
(d)  Other  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 

BIENTS.—  ,      . 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44H"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "44H  and  441". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  45  the  following  new  Item: 


(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  l)€glnnlng  after  December  31.  1983. 


Subtitle  B— Credits  for  Investment  In 
Tangible  Property  In  Enterprise  Zones 


"Sec.  441.  Credit  for  enterprise  zone  employ 
ment.". 


SEC.  111.   INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  TOR  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONE  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Section  38  Property.— Paragraph  (I) 
of  section  48(a)  (defining  section  38  proper- 
ty) is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (F).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (O)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '";  or",  and  by 
adding  after  subparagraph  (G)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  enterprise  zone  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (r))  which  is  not  oth- 
erwise section  38  property.". 

(b)  Amount  of  C^redft.- 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 46(aK2)  (relating  to  amount  of  Invest- 
ment tax  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ill),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (iv)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
cl&usc' 

"(v)  In  the  case  of  qualified  enterprise 
zone  property,  the  enterprise  zone  percent- 
age.". 

(2)  Enterprise  zone  percentage  defined.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  46(a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph:  

"•(G)  ENTfSlPRISE  ZONE  PERCENTAGE.— 

••(I)    In    general.— For    purposes   of   this 
paragraph- 
In  the  case  of  qualified  The  enterprise  zone 
enterprise    zone    ex-  percentage  is: 
penditures   with    re- 
spect to: 
Zone    personal    property    (within 

the  meaning  of  section  48(  r  M  2 ) ) ..  5 

New   zone   construction    property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 

48(r)(3)) ^® 

"(ii)  Phaseout  of  credit  as  EN-rsBPRiSE 
ZONE  ENDS.-Clause  (i)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  the  following  percentages  for  5 
percent  and  10  percent,  respectively: 

"(I)  For  the  taxable  year  described  in  sec- 
tion 44I(iKl>(  A),  3.75  and  7.5. 

""(II)  For  the  next  succeeding  taxable 
year,  2.5  and  5. 

"•(Ill)  For  the  second  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year,  1.25  and  2.5. 
""(IV)  For  any  subsequent  taxable  year. 

zero.".  , 

(3)  Ordering  rules.— That  portion  of 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  46(a)  (relating  to 
special  rules  in  the  case  of  energy  property) 
which  precedes  subparagraph  (B)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Special  rules  in  the  case  of  energy 

PROPERTY  OR  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  PROPERTY.— 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

t&ry— ~ 

"•(A)  In  general.— This  subsection  and  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  applied  separately- 

••(i)  first  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  Is  not  attrlb- 
uUble  to  the  energy  percentage  or  the  en- 
terprise zone  percentage, 

"(ii)  second  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attribuU- 
ble  to  the  application  of  the  energy  percent- 
age to  energy  property,  and 

"(ill)  third  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attribuU- 
ble  to  the  application  of  the  enterprise  zone 
percentage  to  enterprise  zone  property. ". 

(4)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
48(0)  (defining  certain  credits)  is  amended 
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"(B)  there  Is  Imposed  upon  the  taxpayer  a 
tAT  Mual  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  Interest 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragrai  h: 

■•(»)  Eirmrauu  torn  cmrorr.— The  term 
•enterprise  s  ne  credit"  means  that  portion 
of  the  credit  allowable  by  section  38  which 
Is  attrlbutabe  to  the  enterprise  zone  per- 
centage.". 

(c)      Dtrv  rmows      ahd      TRANsrrioif  al 
Rui.BS.-fiect  on  48  (reUtlng  to  definitions 
and  special  r  iles)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsectie  n  (r)  as  subsection  (s)  and  by 
inserting  aft  t  subsection  (q)  the  following 
new  subsectl*  n: 
"(r)  Entxiu  risk  Zokb  PKornrrr.— 
"(1)  The  t  (rm   enterprise  zone  property' 
means  prope:  ty— 
"(A)  which  is— 

••<l)  zone  p<  rsonal  property,  or 
■■<li)  new  zo  ne  construction  property, 
"(B)  not  a  squired  (directly  or  indirectly) 
by  the  taxpa  ^er  from  a  person  who  Is  relat- 
ed to  the  ta  [payer  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  168(e  <4KD».  and 

•(C)  acquir  »d  and  first  placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayei  in  an  enterprise  zone  during 
the  period  tfie  designation  as  a  zone  Is  in 
effect  under  fection  7871. 

"(2)    ZOIfE    PERSOHAL    PROPERTY    DEPIMBD.— 

The  term  ajne  personal  property"  means 
property  whi  :h  is— 

••(A)  3-year  property: 

"(B)  5-yeafl  property: 

"(C)  10-yea»-  property;  and 

"(D)  15-yeir  public  utility  property, 
which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominant- 
ly in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  an  enterprise  zone.  Property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  zone  personal  prop- 
erty" if  it  is  ised  or  located  outside  the  en- 
terprise zone  on  any  regular  basis. 

••(3)  New  z  )me  comstructiow  property  de- 
FiHED.— The  term  new  zone  construction 
property"  neans  15-year  real  property, 
which  is— 

••(A)  located  in  an  enterprise  zone. 

••(B)  used  1  )y  the  taxpayer  predominantly 
In  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  an  en  erprise  zone,  and 

••(C)  either  - 

'•(i)  the  coi  structlon.  reconstruction,  reha- 
bilitation, re  lovation,  expansion,  or  erection 
of  which  ii  completed  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  e  eriod  the  designation  as  a  zone 
is  in  effect  u  ider  section  7871.  or 

"(ii)  acquled  during  such  period  if  the 
original  use  of  such  property  commences 
with  the  ta  ipayer  and  commences  during 
such  period. 

In  applying  i  ection  46(cMlKA)  in  the  case  of 
property  deicribed  in  clause  (1).  there  shall 
be  taken  into  account  only  that  portion  of 
the  basis  wlilch  is  properly  attributable  to 
construction  or  erection  during  such  period. 

■•(4)  Real  i state  rental.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
mercial or  ir  dustrial  real  property  within  an 
enterprise  z<  ne  for  rental  shall  be  treated  as 
the  active  a  nduct  of  a  trade  or  business  in 
an  enterpris  t  zone. 

"(5)  DKniimoHs.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  he  terms  •3-year  property",  "5- 
year  proper  y",  '10-year  property".  'IS-year 
real  proper  y',  and  '15-year  public  utility 
property'  h^ve  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  by  sec  tion  168(cK2).'". 

(d)  LoDGiM  3  TO  Qualify.- Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  48(ai  (relating  to  property  used  for 
lodging)  is  a  nended— 

(1)  by  strking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagrai:  h  (C), 

(2)  by  stril  ing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagrar  h  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  ai  d"".  and 
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47  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc., 
section  38  property)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph:   

"(9)  Special  rules  for  khterprise  zoite 
property.— 

•'(A)  lit  GENERAL.— If.  during  any  taxable 
year,  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
taxpayer  claimed  an  enterprise  zone  credit— 

••(1)  Is  disposed  of,  or 

••(11)  in  the  case  of  zone  personal  proper- 

ty- 

"(I)  otherwise  ceases  to  be  section  38  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  the  taxpayer,  or 

••(II)  Is  removed  from  the  enterprise  zone, 
converted  or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  enter- 
prise zone  property  (other  than  by  the  expi- 
ration or  revocation  of  the  designation  as  an 
enterprise  zone), 

the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B). 

••<B)  Amount  of  increase.— The  increase 
in  tax  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  equal 
the  aggregate  decrease  in  the  credits  al- 
lowed under  section  38  by  reason  of  section 
46(aK2KA)(v)  for  all  prior  taxable  years 
which  would  have  resulted  solely  from  re- 
ducing the  expenditures  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to  the  property  by  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  expendi- 
tures as  the  number  of  taxable  years  that 
the  property  was  held  by  the  taxpayer  bears 
to  the  applicable  recovery  period  for  earn- 
ings and  profits  under  section  312(k).". 

(f )  Basis  Adjustment  to  Reflect  Invest- 
ment Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
48(q)  (relating  to  basis  adjustment  to  sec- 
tion 38  property)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(3)  Special  rule  for  qualified  rehabili- 
tation AND  enterprise  ZONE  EXPENDITURES.— 

In  the  case  of  any  credit  determined  under 
section  46(a)(2)  for— 

••(A)  any  qualified  rehabilitation  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  a  qualified  rehabili- 
tated building  other  than  a  certified  historic 
structure,  or 

"(B)  any  expenditure  In  connection  with 
new  zone  construction  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  48<rK3)). 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  the  phrase  '50  percent  of'.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  heading 
for  subsection  (c)  of  section  196  (relating  to 
deductions  for  certain  unused  Investment 
credits)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "reha- 
bilitated buildings"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "rehabiliUtlon  and  enterprise  zone 
expenditures."". 

(g)  Investment  Credit  Carryover  Period 
Extended.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(b) 
(relating  to  carryover  and  carryback  of 
unused  credits)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
the  number  of  taxable  years  during  the 
period  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  fol- 
lowing the  unused  credit  year  and  ending 
with  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  designa- 
tion of  the  enterprise  zone  to  which  the 
unused  credit  relates  expires  under  section 
7871  exceeds  15,  then  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  applied  by  substituting  such 
number  for  "15",  such  number  plus  3  for  "18', 
and  such  number  plus  2  for  '17'. 

(h)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  December  31.  1983,  under  rules  similar 


SEC.  nt.  CORPORATIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1201  (relating  to  alternative  tax  for  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

'•(2)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  excess  (If 
any)  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

'•(B)  the  qualified  enterprise  zone  capital 
gain.". 

(b)  DEFmrnoN  of  QuAunKD  Enterprise 
Zone  Capital  Gain.— Section  1201  U  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  c^ubsections  (b)  and  (c) 
as  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  Qualified  Enterprise  Zone  Capital 
Gain.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  'qualified  en- 
terprise zone  capital  gain'  means  gain  which 
is- 

"(A)  described  In  section  1222(3). 

"(B)  attributable  to  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  qualified  property,  and 

•'(C)  property  allocable  only  to  periods 
during  which  the  property  is  qualified  prop- 
erty. 

••(2)  Limitations.- The  term  'qualified  en- 
terprise zone  capital  gain'  does  not  include 
any  gain  attributable  to  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  an  interest  in  a  qualified  business 
to  the  extent  attributable  to— 

"(A)  any  property  contributed  to  the 
qualified  business  within  the  previous  12 
months, 

"(B)  any  interest  in  any  business  which  is 
not  a  qualified  business,  or 

■'(C)  any  other  intangible  property  to  the 
extent  not  properly  allocable  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  en- 
terprise zone. 

"(3)  Definitions.— 

"(A)  The  term  'qualified  property" 
means— 

"(i)  any  tangible  personal  property  used 
by  the  taxpayer  predominantly  In  an  enter- 
prise zone  in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  such  enterprise  zone. 

"(ID  any  real  property  located  In  an  enter- 
prise zone  used  by  the  taxpayer  predomi- 
nantly in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  such  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(III)  any  Interest  in  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  entity  if,  for  the  three 
most  recent  Uxable  years  of  such  entity 
ending  before  the  date  of  disposition  of  such 
interest,  such  entity  was  a  qualified  busi- 
ness. 

"(B)  Qualified  business.— The  term 
'qualified  business'  means  any  person— 

"(i)  which  is  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 
prise zone  during  the  period  described  in 
subparagraph  (AKIII), 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  which  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  such  person's  gross  receipts  for  the 
taxable  year  are  attributable  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  en- 
terprise zone,  and 

"(III)  with  substantially  all  of  its  tangible 
assets  located  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

"(C)  Real  estate  rental.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  real  property  within  an 
enterprise  zone  for  rental  shall  be  treated  as 
the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  In 
an  enterprise  zone. 


••(D)  Property  remains  qualified  after 

ZONE  designation  CEASES  TO  APPLY.— 

"(1)  In  cENERAL.-The  treatment  of  proper- 
ty as  qualified  property  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  terminate  when  the  d"»BJ»f- 
tlon  of  the  enterprise  zone  In  which  the 
property  is  located  or  used  expires  or  is  re- 
voked. ^  „ , 

•(ii)  ExcEPTioNs.-CTause  (I)  shall  not 
apply  after  the  first  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  occurring  after  the  designation  ex- 
pires or  is  revoked."". 

SEC.    ra.    TAXPAYERS    OTHER    THAN    CORPORA- 
TIONS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1202  (relating  to 
deduction  for  capital  gains)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— 

•  (1)  In  GENERAL.-If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a  net 
capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

'•(I)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(11)  the  qualified  enterprise  zone  capital 
gain  (as  defined  in  section  1201(b)),  plus 

■•(B)  60  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(i)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken  into  account  under  subparagraph 
(A)."". 

SEC.  223.  MlNIMl'M  TAX. 

Paragraph  (9)  of  section  57(a)  (relating  to 
Ux  preference  for  capital  gains)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  gain 
attribuUble  to  qualified  enterprise  z<)ne 
capital  gain  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1201(b))  shall  not  be  taken  into  account.". 

SEC.  Kl.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  after  December 
31, 1983. 

Subtitle  D— Rules  Relating  to  Industrial 
Development  Bonds 


SEC.  231.  INDCSTRIAL  DEVEU)PMENT  BONDS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Accelerated  Cost  Re- 
covERY  Deduction  Not  to  Apply  to  Enter- 
prise Zone  Property.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  168(f)(12)  (relating  to  limitations  on 
property  financed  with  tax-exempt  bonds)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 

clause  (ill),  .      .^        ..    , 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  ol 
clause  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 

or",  and  ,         ,  .^    ,  , 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(V)  as  enterprise  zone  property  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  48<r)).". 

(b)  Termination  of  Small  Issue  Exemp- 
tion Not  to  Apply.— Subparagraph  (N)  of 
section  103(bX6)  (relating  to  termination  of 
small  Issue  exemption  after  December  31, 
1986)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 
tion which  is  part  of  an  issue  substantially 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  fi- 
nance facilities  within  an  enterprise  zone  if 
such  facilities  are  placed  in  service  while  the 
designation  as  such  a  zone  is  in  effect  under 

section  7871.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  December  31.  1983,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 


SubtiUe  E-Deductlon  for  Enterprise  Stock 

SEC  «I.  ENTERPRISE  STOCK. 

(a)  Deduction  for  Enterprise  Stock.— 
Subchapter  O  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on 
disposition  of  property)  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part  X: 
••Part  X.  Deduction  for  Enterprise  Stock. 

•^EC.  1 121.  DEDl'CnON  FOR  ENTERPRISE  STOCK. 

"(a)  General  Rule. -A  Uxpayer  may  elect 
(in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  to  deduct  amounU  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  to  a  qualified  issuer 
for  the  purchase  of  enterprise  stock  upon 
the  original  issuance  of  such  stock  by  the 
qualified  issuer. 

"(b)  Maximum  DEDucnoN.-For  any  tax- 
able year,  the  aggregate  amount  deductible 
under  subsection  (a)  by  a  taxpayer  and  its 
related  persons  shaU  not  exceed  $100,000. 
To  the  extent  that  a  taxpayer  pays  more 
than  such  amount  for  the  purchase  of  en- 
terprise stock  In  any  taxable  year,  the  maxi- 
mum deduction  shall  be  allocated  pro  raU 
among  such  stock  In  accordance  with  the 
purchase  price  of  each  share. 

"(c)  Basis  Adjustment.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle.  If  a  taxpayer  makes  the  elec- 
tion provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  basis  of 
the  enterprise  stock  in  the  taxpayers  hands 
with  respect  to  which  the  election  Is  made 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the 
Section  1121  adjustment  amount.  The  "Sec- 
tion 1121  adjustment  amount"  shaU  be  the 

lesser  of — 
"(1)  the  amount  paid  for  such  instrument, 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  deduction  allocat- 
ed to  such  instrument  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b).  ^  _  „ 
"(d)  Dispositions  by  the  Electing  i ax- 
pa  yer.—"(1)  If  enterprise  stock  with  respect 
to  which  an  election  under  subsection  (a)  is 
made  is  disposed  of  by  the  electing  taxpay- 
er any  gain  from  such  dUposltlon  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  taken  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  stock 
shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income.  Such 
gain  shall  be  recognized  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  In  the  event  of  a  disposition  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  involving  enterprise  stock 
held  by  the  electing  taxpayer  for  a  period  of 
less  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  pur- 
chase by  such  taxpayer,  there  Is  Imposed 
upon  such  uxpayer  a  tax  equal  to  the  en- 
terprise stock  recapture  amount.  The  "en- 
terprise stock  recapture  amount"  Is  wi 
amount  equal  to  the  Interest  that  would  be 
owing  if  interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
Section  6621  Is  computed  from  the  date  of 
purchase  of  the  enterprise  stock  disposed  of 
until  the  date  of  such  dUposal  on  the 
amount  (determined  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  of  the 
reduction  of  the  Income  taxes  of  the  tax- 
payer Imposed  by  this  subtitle  resulting 
from  the  deduction  taken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  on  such  stock. 

••(3)  If  the  qualified  Issuer  of  enterprise 
stock  with  respect  to  which  a  Uxpayer 
makes  an  election  under  subsection  (a) 
ceases  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (fK2)(A),  (C)  and  (D)  with  respect  to 
the  taxable  year  of  the  qualified  Issuer  In 
which  the  enterprise  stock  is  Issued  or  any 
one  of  lU  subsequent  four  Uxable  years, 

then—  ,  .. 

"(A)  the  Uxpayer  must  recognize  as  ordi- 
nary income  an  amount  equal  to  the  Section 
1121  adjustment  amount  with  respect  to  the 
enterprise  stock  as  to  which  the  election 
was  made,  and 


(B)  there  Is  Imposed  upon  the  taxpayer  a 
tax  equal  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  Interest 
that  would  be  owing  if  Interest  at  the  rate 
prescribed  by  Section  6621  Is  computed  for 
the  holding  period  on  the  amount  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  of  the  reduction  In 
the  Income  Uxes  of  the  taxpayer  Imposed 
by  this  subtitle  resulting  from  the  deduction 
taken  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  on  such 
stock.  The  "holding  period"  shaU  be  the 
period  conunencing  from  the  date  of  the 
purchase  of  the  enterprise  stock  untU  the 
earlier  of:  „„    . 

••(I)  the  date  of  Issuance  by  the  qualified 
Issuer  or  a  related  person  thereto  of  securi- 
ties that  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  or 

"(ID  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
qualifed  Issuer  in  which  the  qualified  Issuer 
ceases  to  meet  the  requiremente  of  subsec- 
tion (fX2XA)  or  (D).  The  basis  of  the  enter- 
prise stock  with  respect  to  which  the  tax- 
payer Is  required  to  recognize  Income  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (dK3KA)  shaU  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  Section 
1121  adjustment  amount  as  to  such  stock. 

"(e)  Amounts  Paid.— For  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  an  amount  will  be  treated  as 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  if  the  amount 
is  either. 
"(1)  paid  during  the  taxable  year,  or 
"(2)  paid  prior  to  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  for  the  fUing  of  the  taxpayer's  tax 
return  for  such  taxable  year  (Including  ex- 
tensions thereof)  with  respect  to  an  enter- 
prise stock  as  to  which  the  taxpayer  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  binding  contract  to  purchase  on 
the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year. 
"(f)  Definitions.— 

•■(1)  Enterprise  stock.— The  term  •*ent«r- 
prise  stock"  shall  mean  shares  of  common 
stock  Issued  by  a  qualifed  issuer— 

••(A)  which  are  purchased  from  the  quali- 
fied issuer  or  its  selling  agent  on  the  origi- 
nal issuance  thereof  by  the  qualified  issuer. 

•'(B)  the  proceeds  from  the  issuance  of 
which  are  used  by  the  qualified  issuer  in  the 
conduct  of  a  qualified  business  as  described 
in  Section  1201(b). 

"(2)  Qualified  issuer.— The  term    quali- 
fied issuer'  means  a  corporation,  other  than 
an  S  corportlon,  that  at  the  time  of  its  issu- 
ance of  the  enterprise  stock. 
"(A)  satisfies  the  following: 
"(i)  is  actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  or  a 
trade  or  business  within  an  enterprise  zone, 
"(ID  at  least  80  percent  of  such  person's 
gross  receipts  for  the  taxable  yeax  are  at- 
tribuUble to  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  within  an  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(ill)  substantially  all  of  its  tangible  asseU 
are  located  within  an  enterprise  zone: 
"(B)  in  combination  with  Its  related  per- 


^"(D  does  not  have  a  net  worth  exceeding 
$2,000,000,  and  .  „* 

••(ID  will  not  immediately  after  receipt  of 
payment  for  the  enterprise  stock  being 
Issued,  have  a  net  worth  exceedmg 
$2,000,000:  ^      .  _ . 

"(C)  which,  has  currently  or  has  had 
within  the  five  most  recent  taxable  years 

"(D  no  securities  outstanding  that  are  sub- 
ject to  regulations  by  the  Security  and  Ex- 
change Commission:  and 

"(ID  no  related  person  who  has  such  secu- 
rities outstanding. 

••(D)  which  during  the  period  of  Its  five 
most  recent  taxable  years  ending  before  the 
date  on  which  enterprise  stock  were  issued, 
derived  more  than  50  percent  of  Its  aggre- 
gate gross  receipts  from  sources  other  than 
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CoNpqRMiNG  Amendment.— The  table 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  is 
inserting    the    following   new 
immediately  after  part  IX  thereof: 


"X.  Deducti  in  for  enterprise  stock....  1121". 

Subtitle  I  —Sense  of  the  Congress  With 
Resp  Kt  to  Tax  Simplification 

SEC.  251.  TAX  !  IMPLIKICATION. 

It  is  the  I  ense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  o  the  Treasury  should  in  every 
way  possibi  e  simplify  the  administration 
and  enforce  nent  of  any  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  added  to.  or 
amended  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  III-  REGULATORY  PLEXIBIUTY 

SEC.  Ml.  DEF  NITION  «1F  SMAIJ.  ENTITIKS  IN  E.N- 
1  ERPRISE  ZDNES  FOR  PIRPOSES  (>F 
/  NALYSIS     OF     RF.(;i'LA'n>RY     FfNf- 

1  IONS. 


Of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
f>y- 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 


a  id 


(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  the  term  small  entity'  means— 

••(A)  a  small  business,  small  organization 
or  small  governmental  Jurisdiction  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5) 
of  this  section,  respectively:  and 

••(B)  any  qualified  business:  any  govern- 
ments which  designated  and  approved  an 
area  which  has  been  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
to  the  extent  any  rule  pertains  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  projects,  activities  or  undertak- 
ings within  such  zone:  and  any  not-for- 
profit  enterprise  carrying  out  a  significant 
portion  of  its  activities  within  such  a  zone: 
and 

"(7)  the  term  qualified  business'  means 
any  person,  corporation  or  other  entity— 

"(A)  which  is  engaged  in  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  an  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954): 
and 

"(B)  for  whom  at  least  SO  percent  of  its 
employees  are  qualified  employees  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  441(f)  of  such 
Code).". 

SEC  102.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  AGENCY 
RULES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  Chapter  6  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
611  and  612  as  sections  612  and  613.  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion immediately  after  section  610: 

'•SEC.  «11.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  AGENCY 
RILES  IN  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

••(a)  Upon  the  written  request  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  designated  and  approved  an 
area  which  has  been  designated  as  an  enter- 
prise zone  under  section  7871  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  an  agency  is  au- 
thorized, in  order  to  further  the  job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revitalization  objectives  of  the  zone,  to 
waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of  any  rule 
which  it  has  authority  to  promulgate,  as 
such  rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out  of 
projects,  activities  or  undertakings  within 
the  zone. 

•(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize an  agency  to  waive  or  modify  any  rule 
adopted  to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive 
order  which  prohibits,  or  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  protect  persons  against,  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  marital  status,  national  origin,  age,  or 
handicap. 

•(c)  A  request  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
specify  the  rule  or  rules  to  be  waived  or 
modified  and  the  change  proposed,  and 
shall  briefly  describe  why  the  change  would 
promote  the  achievement  of  the  job  cre- 
ation, community  development  or  economic 
revitalization  objectives  of  the  enterprise 
zone.  If  a  request  is  made  to  an  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  requesting  govern- 
ments shall  send  a  copy  of  the  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment at  the  time  the  request  is  made. 

••(d)  In  considering  a  request,  the  agency 
shall  weigh  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
posed change  is  likely  to  further  Job  cre- 
ation, community  development  or  economic 
revitalization  within  the  enterprise  zone 
against  the  effect  the  change  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  underlying  purposes  of  applica- 
ble statutes  in  the  geographic  area  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  change.  The 
agency  shall  approve  the  request  whenever 
it  finds,  in  its  discretion,  that  the  public  in- 
terest which   the  proposed  change  would 


serve  in  furthering  such  Job  creation,  com- 
munity development  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tion outweighs  the  public  interest  which 
continuation  of  the  rule  unchanged  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  underlying  pur- 
poses. The  agency  shall  not  approve  any  re- 
quest to  waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  that 
waiver  or  modification  would— 

"(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment (including  any  requirement  of  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1931  (46  SUt.  1494:  40  U.S.C. 
276a-5)  (commonly  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act)  or  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (52  SUt.  1060;  29  UJS.C.  201  et 
seq.)):  or 

"(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk 
to  the  public  health,  including  environmen- 
tal health  or  safety,  such  as  a  rule  with  re- 
spect to  occupational  safety  or  health,  or 
environmental  pollution. 

"(e)  If  a  request  is  disapproved,  the 
agency  shall  inform  the  requesting  govern- 
ments in  writing  of  the  reasons  therefor  and 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  work 
with  such  governments  to  develop  an  alter- 
native, consistent  with  the  standards  con- 
tained in  subsection  (d). 

"(f)  Agencies  shall  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  shall  make  a  determination  on 
requests  not  later  than  90  days  after  their 
receipt. 

"(g)  A  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  rule,  rulemaking,  or  regulation 
under  chapter  5  of  this  title.  To  facilitate 
reaching  its  decision  on  any  requested 
waiver  or  modification,  the  agency  may  seek 
the  views  of  interested  parties  and,  if  these 
views  are  to  be  sought,  determine  how  they 
should  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  they  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  request.  The  agency  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section. 

"(h)  In  the  event  that  an  agency  proposes 
to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver  or  modi- 
fication under  this  section  is  in  effect,  the 
agency  shall  not  change  the  waiver  or  modi- 
fication to  impose  additional  requirements 
unless  it  determines,  consistent  with  stand- 
ards contained  in  subsection  (d),  that  such 
action  is  necessary. 

"(i)  No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  period  for  which 
the  enterprise  zone  designation  remains  in 
effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  waiver  or 
modification  applies. 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'rule'  means  (1)  any  rule  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 511(4)  of  this  title  or  (2)  any  rulemak- 
ing conducted  on  the  record  after  opportu- 
nity for  an  agency  hearing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 556  and  557  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  redesignating  "Sec.  611."  and 
"Sec.  612."  as  "Sec.  612. "  and  'Sec.  613."'.  re- 
spectively, and  inserting  the  following  new 
item  immediately  after  "Sec.  610.": 

"Sec.  611.  Waiver  or  modification  of  agency 
rules  in  enterprise  zones.". 

(c)  Section  601(2)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(except  for  purposes  of  section 
611)"  immediately  before  "means". 

(d)  Section  613  of  such  title,  as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(except  section  611)'"  imme- 
diately after  "chapter"  in  sul>section  (a>: 
and 


(2)  inserting  "as  defined  in  section  601(2)" 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  3M.  COORDINATION  OF  HOISING  AND  I'RBAN 
DEPARTMENT  PR(K:RAMS  IN  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES. 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection:  ^  „  ^ 

••(d)  The  SecreUry  of  Housing  and  Urban 
E)evelopment  shall— 

••(1)  promote  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams under  his  jurisdiction  which  are  car- 
ried on  within  an  enterprise  zone  designated 
pursuant  to  section  7871  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(2)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  consideration  of  applications  for 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
through  the  consolidation  of  forms  or  oth- 
erwise: and 

"(31  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidation  of  periodic  reports  required 
under  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
into  one  summary  report  submitted  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary."'. 

TITLE    IV-ESTABLISHMENT    OP    FOR- 
EIGN-TRADE ZONES  IN  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 
SEC.  101.  FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONE  PREFERENCES. 

(a)  Preference  in  Estabushment  of  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  in  REvrrALizAXiON 
Areas.— In  processing  applications  for  the 
establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones  pursu- 
ant to  an  Act  entitled  "To  provide  for  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  foreign-trade  zones  in  ports  of  entry  of 
the  United  States,  to  expedite  and  encour- 
age foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses'", approved  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat. 
998).  the  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Board  shall 
consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  process- 
ing of  any  application  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign-trade  zone  within  an 
enterprise  zone  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7871  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(b)  Application  Procedure.— In  process- 
ing applications  for  the  establishment  of 
ports  of  entry  pursuant  to  an  Act  entitled 

"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  1,  1914  (38  Stat. 
609).  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  shall 
consider  on  a  priority  basis  and  expedite,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  process- 
ing of  any  application  Involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  port  of  entry  which  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  esublishment  of  a  for- 
eign-trade zone  within  an  enterprise  zone. 

(c)  Application  Evaluation.— In  evaluat- 
ing applications  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
foreign-trade  zones  and  ports  of  entry  in 
connection  with  enterprise  zones,  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zone  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  approve  the  applications 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consist- 
ent with  their  respective  sUtutory  responsi- 
bilities. 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUTTE): 
S.  99.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  provide  credit  assist- 
ance to  fanners,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


EMERCniCT  FARM  STABILIZATION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  The  American  farmer 
and  the  farming  industry  have  always 
been  the  foiuidation  of  our  economy. 
Yet.  over  the  past  few  years  we  have 
seen  the  farm  sector  rocked  by  high 
interest  rates  and  low  market  prices. 
These  factors  have  led  to  near  depres- 
sion conditions  in  the  farm  economy. 
Net  farm  income  sank  to  $19  billion 
for  1982,  down  from  $25.1  billion  in 
1981  and  $40.1  billion  in  1980.  We  have 
not  seen  such  dismal  figures,  nor  have 
we  seen  so  many  continual  years  of  de- 
cline in  farm  income  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  likely  that 
these  grim  statistics  will  improve 
much  during  this  year.  Experts  are  al- 
ready projecting  that  net  farm  income 
for  this  year,  after  inventory  adjust- 
ment. wiU  not  be  much  higher  than 
1982.  Prices  received  by  farmers  are 
not  likely  to  improve  unless  there  is  a 
significant  increase  both  in  demand 
for  food  here  and  abroad  as  well  as  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  production. 
If  farm  income  remains  aroimd  the 
$19  billion  level,  farmers  are  again 
likely  to  have  just  barely  enough 
money  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  nation- 
al farm  debt  likely  to  again  top  $200 
billion. 

As  this  last  figure  illustrates,  the 
continuation  of  this  disheartening 
trend  suggests  that  once  again,  many 
farmers  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
afford  the  loans  they  rely  upon  to  pro- 
vide operating  expenses.  Indeed,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  projects  that 
for  1983,  debt  restructuring,  loan  ex- 
tensions and  renewals  by  private 
banks  for  some  farmers  will  slow  even 
further  from  the  pace  of  the  last  2 
years,  leaving  many  farmers  delin- 
quent on  their  loans. 

The  situation  is  not  much  brighter 
for  those  farm  borrowers  imder  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  8.227  FmHA  bor- 
rowers nationwide  discontinued  oper- 
ations as  agricultural  producers.  In  my 
own  State  of  Tennessee.  160  FmHA 
borrowers  left  farming  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Many  of  those  who  left  the 
farming  industry  did  so  because  they 
were  foreclosed  upon. 

With  sadness  I  point  out  that  this 
trend  of  foreclosures  has  not  abated  in 
the  new  fiscal  year.  During  the  first  2 
months  of  fiscal  year  1983.  1.049 
FmHA  borrowers  discontinued  oper- 
ations nationwide.  Of  these,  146  were 
foreclosed  upon.  460  had  to  liquidate 
their  operations,  and  224  completed 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  In  Tennessee 
for  this  same  time  period  28  FmHA 
borrowers  discontinued  farming. 
There  were  16  foreclosures,  and  11  liq- 
uidations in  Tennessee.  Those  who  liq- 
uidate their  operations  are  not  getting 
the  fimds  they  need  to  operate  their 
farms.  Their  bills  come  due  and  to 
meet  them,  they  sell  off  their  proper- 


ty. While  this  is  not  technically  a  fore- 
closure it  still  represents  a  farmer 
going  out  of  production. 

Clearly,  something  needs  to  be  done 
to  shore  up  the  farming  industry.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  already 
has  numerous  tools  available  to 
combat  this  situation  but  it  has  failed 
to  use  many  of  them.  My  home  State 
is  a  chilling  case  in  point.  For  fiscal 
year  1982  the  FmHA  granted  a  mere 
15  percent  of  the  requests  for  defer- 
rals of  operating  and  real  estate  loans. 
This  compares  with  a  national  approv- 
al rate  well  over  50  percent.  Such 
shocking  discrepancies  only  add  fuel 
to  the  fear  of  foreclosure  fever  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  felt  by 
many  Tennesseans. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
that  would  directly  address  this  prob- 
lem. S.  99.  the  Emergency  Farm  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1983.  directs  that  there 
will  be  a  2-year  moratorium  on  foreclo- 
sures on  FmHA  borrowers  who  qualify 
for  such  treatment  under  the  act. 

Such  a  provision  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance when  one  realizes  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  FmHA  in 
farm  financing.  FmHA  borrowers  cur- 
rently number  about  271.000  and  rep- 
resent 11  percent  of  this  Nation's  2.4 
million  farmers.  FmHA's  share  of  all 
farm  lending  has  increased  from  6  per- 
cent in  1978  to  almost  13  percent  as  of 
January  1.  1982.  During  this  same 
time  period,  FmHA's  loan  portfolio 
has  more  than  doubled  from  $10  bil- 
lion to  $24  billion. 

At  the  end  of  November  1982.  24  per- 
cent of  all  active  FmHA  borrowers, 
some  64.303  farmers,  were  delinquent 
on  their  loans.  S.  99  seeks  to  forestaU 
the  massive  foreclosures  these  figures 
suggest  is  possible. 

In  addition,  this  bill  calls  upon  the 
Secretary  to  make  use  of  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  to  help  our 
Nation's  farmers  survive  this  current 
crisis.  Last  year  the  Secretary  refused 
to  release  the  emergency  loan  money 
he  had  the  authority  to  disperse  under 
this  program.  . 

His  refusal  was  astounding  m  light 
of  the  economic  emergency  in  the 
farming  sector.  Interest  expenses 
alone  reached  $23.1  bUlion  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  1982.  Total  farm  debt 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $215  billion 
based  on  USDA  estimates,  setting  yet 
another  negative  record  for  the  farm- 
ing industry.  Finally,  a  1982  survey 
conducted  by  American  Banker  Asso- 
ciation member  banks  indicates  that 
85  percent  of  these  banks  reported  de- 
terioration in  the  financial  condition 
of  their  farm  borrowers  between  1981 
and  1982. 

The  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram was  established  to  combat  just 
this  sort  of  emergency.  And  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  works  well.  According  to  an 
evaluation  done  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture    in    1981.    farmers    would 
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forced  out  of  their  llveU- 
agricultural  lenders  would 
in  serious  trouble  without 

The  study  concluded 

_  program  effectively  ac- 
its  basic  objective,  assist- 
in  staying  solvent  during  a 
e  onomic  pressures. 
the  type  of  assistance  that 
^irmers  are  again  in  need  of. 
plight  of  our  Nation's 
that  we  take  the 
foirth  in  S.  99. 

,  colleagues  to  come  to  the 

,  American  farmer  and  give 

tfieir  prompt  consideration 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

text  of  S.  99  be  included 

at  the  conclusion  of  my 


pre  gram. 


econo  nic 


dimands 


m  I 


have  been 
hood  and 
have  l)een 
the  EE 
that  the 
complished 
ing  farmer 
period  of 
This  is 
American 
The 
farmers 
steps  set 
I  urge 
aid  of  the 
this  bill 
and  suppo^ 
that  the 
in  the 
remarks. 

There  Ixing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  99 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

0/   the    United   States   of 

Congress  assembled.  That  this 

cited  as  the  "Emergency  Farm 

Act  of  1983". 


fill 


Reoro 


Be  it  enac  led 
Representatives 
America  in 
Act  may  be 
Credit 


Assistance 

EMERGENCY  LOAMS 

Sec.  2.  Effective  only  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sepi  ember  30.  1983.  and  notwith- 
standing ary  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  cf  Agriculture  shall  guarantee 
economic  er  lergency  loans  under  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act 
of  1978  (7  I  .S.C.  1946  note)  that  will  cause 
contracts  o  insurance  and  guarantees  of 
loans  made  under  such  Act  by  such  date  to 
equal  $600.0PO.OOO. 
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Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
and  in  addition  to  any  other 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
defer  payments  of  principal 
on  loans  and  to  forego  foreclo- 
,  the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at 
of  the  borrower,  the  deferral  of 
interest  on  any  outstanding 
the  Secretary  under  title  III 
Farm  and  Rural  E>evel- 
(7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  or  any 
administered   by    the   Farmers 
and  shall  forego  fore- 
such  loan,  upon  a  showing  by 
that   due   to   circumstances 
borrower's  control,  the  borrower 
continue  making  payments  of 
|)al  and  interest  when  due  wlth- 
impairing  the  standard  of  living 
The  Secretary  shall  permit 
accrues  during  the  deferral 
loan  deferred  under  this  sec- 
no  interest  during  or  after  such 
that,  if  the  security  instru- 
such  loan  is  foreclosed  such 
s  included  in  the  purchase  price 
shstll  become  part  of  the 
draw  interest  from  the  date  of 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law. 
section  shall  expire  two  years 
late  of  the  enactment  of  this 


foreclosure ; 
aiid 


Itr.  BOSCHWITZ: 

bill  to  assure  that  actions 

foreign    countries    do    not 

s^erely  on  domestic  agricul- 

and  agriculture,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

THE  ACRICtTLTURAt  FREE  AND  FAIR  TRAOE  ACT  OF 
1883 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Agricultur- 
al Free  and  Fair  Trade  Act  of  1983. 
The  bill  has  two  major  purposes:  First, 
restore  and  maintain  free  and  fair 
international  markets  for  agricultural 
products;  and  second,  to  strengthen 
our  country's  market  development  ef- 
forts for  agricultural  products. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  world  agri- 
cultural production  finds  its  way  onto 
the  world  market. 

Most  of  the  food  produced  in  the 
world  is  consumed  in  the  markets  in 
the  countries  where  it  is  produced. 
Indeed,  90  percent,  or  perhaps  even 
more  than  that,  is  consumed  in  the 
country  where  it  is  produced.  Of 
course,  in  some  countries,  they  have  to 
import  food,  but  many  other  countries 
are  net  exporters  of  food. 

Because  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  surplus  food  producer,  we  are 
normally  the  single  largest  factor  in 
the  international  marketplace,  though 
we  are  now  being  challenged  by  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

If  we  take  the  lead,  a  free  market- 
place could  indeed  become  a  reality  on 
a  continuing  basis.  That  is  the  intent 
of  this  act. 

Since  only  10  percent  of  the  world's 
food  production  enters  the  interna- 
tional marketplace,  if  world  food  pro- 
duction rises  by  2  percent  or  economic 
conditions  cause  consumption  to  drop 
by  2  percent,  this  represents  20  per- 
cent of  the  foodstuffs  available  for 
world  trade.  Clearly,  events  around 
the  world  can  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  commodity  prices  and  farm 
income  here  in  the  United  States,  and 
other  countries  impacted,  of  course,  by 
the  world  market.  So  by  an  Increase  or 
decrease  of  2  percent  in  world  food 
production,  an  enormous  impact  takes 
place  on  the  world  food  market  that 
sets  prices  far  beyond  the  scope  of  just 
that  one  market. 

International  markets  for  agricultur- 
al products  have  been  on  the  down- 
swing for  over  2  years.  Last  year,  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  declined  by  over 
10  percent  in  value  compared  to  the 
previous  year.  This  was  the  first  such 
decline  in  over  a  decade.  The  picture 
for  the  coming  year  is  equally  bleak. 
Indications  are  that  exports  will  de- 
cline an  additional  5  percent,  the  first 
time  that  exports  have  declined  for  2 
successive  years  in  over  15  years. 

Declining  exports  have  contributed 
to  increased  stocks  and  CCC  invento- 
ries which,  in  turn,  have  depressed 
commodity  prices,  increased  farm  pro- 
gram costs  and  stagnated  farm 
income.  This  is  because  U.S.  agricul- 
ture tends  to  absorb  most  of  the 
shocks  resulting  from  downswings  in 
international  markets.  When  the  mar- 
kets are  tight.  U.S.  exports  tend  to  rise 


more  rapidly  than  competitor  exports, 
commodity  prices  strengthen  and  U,S. 
stocks  and  CCC  inventories  are  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  really  the 
great  repository  for  food  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  storage  facilities.  So 
when  there  is  a  surplus  on  the  interna- 
tional market,  other  countries  have  a 
tendency  to  go  into  sulisidization  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  their  bins, 
what  bins  they  have. 

Very  often  these  countries  will 
decide  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
create  more  storage  facilities  and  in- 
stead take  that  money  and  subsidize 
their  exports  on  the  world  market.  We 
have  not  done  that  historically,  and  as 
a  result  our  bins  get  fuller  and  we 
become  the  exporter  of  last  resort. 
The  same  happens,  therefore,  when 
there  is  increasing  demand  on  the 
world  market.  Suddenly  there  is  a 
larger  demand  upon  us  because  we 
have  the  goods  in  storage. 

The  factors  which  assure  that  the 
United  States  gains  relative  to  its  com- 
petitors when  the  market  is  on  the  up- 
swing, as  I  say,  likewise  assure  that 
the  United  States  loses  relative  to  its 
competitors  when  the  market  is  on  the 
downswing. 

Another  aspect  of  the  international 
trade  picture  in  agriculture,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  other  countries  get  in- 
volved in  bilateral  agreements— agree- 
ments made  on  a  govenunent-to-gov- 
emment  basis— with  importing  coun- 
tries. These  agreements  run  counter  to 
the  principles  of  free  and  fair  trade 
and  assure  that  competitor  export  vol- 
umes are  less  affected  than  the  U.S. 
export  volume  by  market  upswings 
and  downswings.  In  addition,  many  of 
our  competitors  shield  their  farm  sec- 
tors from  changing  conditions  of  inter- 
national trade,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  reliance  on  trade-distorting 
mechanisms  which  restrict  imports, 
subsidize  exports,  or  both.  We  are  not 
only  the  victims  of  other  countries  not 
storing,  but  when  times  get  tough 
they  raise  barriers  agaiivst  exports 
which  we  would  otherwise  enjoy. 

Some  countries  have  a  policy  of  ex- 
porting everything  they  do  not  need 
domestically.  They  do  this  regardless 
of  conditions  in  the  world  market. 
Most  of  these  countries  do  not  have 
adequate,  or  any  in  some  instances, 
storage  capacity.  That  shifts  the  ad- 
justment burden  onto  the  United 
States  because  we  have  enough  stor- 
age capacity. 

We  also  have  an  inclination  not  to 
get  involved  in  these  types  of  trade 
wars. 

Since  the  U.S.  farm  sector  is  not 
shielded  from  changing  trade  condi- 
tions, U.S.  farmers  are  directly  affect- 
ed by  variables  which  are  constantly 
shifting  and  shaping  the  nature  of  the 
international  trading  environment.  In- 
cluded among  these  variables  are  ex- 
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change  rate  movements,  worldwide 
economic  growth,  high  interest  rates, 
and  competitor  export  subsidies  and 
other  trade  distorting  mechanisms. 

For  all  these  reasons,  U.S.  agricul- 
ture is  particularly  sensitive  to  and  ad- 
versely   affected    by    downswings    in 
international  agricultural  trade.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  able  to  act 
quickly  and  decisively  to  counteract  a 
deteriorating  export  situation,  he  will 
be  able  to  mitigate  its  impact  on  the 
US    agricultural    economy    and   can 
work  to  eliminate  agricultural  protec- 
tionism around  the  world.  The  Agri- 
cultural   Export    Enhancement    Act 
strengthens  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tures  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  international  agricultural  trading 
environment.    This    is    accomplished 
through   a   variety   of   measures   de- 
signed to  give  the  Secretary  complete 
flexibility    in    addressing:    Excessive 
U.S.  carryover  and  stocks;  high  inter- 
est   rates   on   borrowing;    competitor 
export  subsidies;  exchange  rate  move- 
ments; and  any  international  economic 
condition  which  impacts  adversely  on 
U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

In  general,  these  measures  address 
and  counteract  any  decline  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports or  buildup  in  U.S.  stocks  and 
CCC  inventories  that  arises  due  to  the 
actions  of  other  countries.  The  bill 
mandates  that  the  Secretary  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  enhance  agricul- 
tural exports  whenever  carryover 
stocks  are  projected  to  exceed  a  speci- 
fied target  level.  The  objective  is  to 
minimize  the  effects  that  depressed 
international  markets  have  on  the 
U.S.  farm  sector  and  to  offset  any 
single  factor  which  is  exacerbating  the 
effects  that  such  markets  tend  to  have 
on  the  U.S.  farm  sector.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  measures  are  intended  to  be 
operational  only  under  a  very  special 
set  of  circumstances. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  strengthen  our  market  develop- 
ment efforts.  This  will  help  provide  a 
Basis  for  long-term  growth  in  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports. 

Currently,  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  (PAS)  of  USDA  operates  what 
I  believe  is  the  most  cost-effective  pro- 
gram of  export  promotion  run  by  any 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government.  By 
working  with  cooperator  organizations 
which  provide  matching  funds,  FAS 
has  formed  a  partnership  with  groups 
in  the  private  sector.  This  joint  en- 
deavor helps  to  insure  that  the 
projects  undertaken  wUl  improve  the 
export  posture  for  the  individual  com- 
modity Involved  as  well  as  furthering 
our  country's  overall  export  goals. 

The  problem  with  market  develop- 
ment work  is  that  it  is  a  slow  process 
which  often  does  not  produce  immedi- 
ate results.  It  takes  time,  for  instance, 
to  persuade  farmers  in  another  coun- 
try that  they  can  increase  their  in- 
comes by  feeding  their  livestock  U.S. 
grown  feedgrains  and  soybean  meal. 


Fortunately,  experience  has  shown 
that  other  countries  do  respond  and 
increase  their  imports  from  us  because 
of  these  programs.  Since  the  money  is 
spent  today,  though,  and  the  benefits 
are  not  seen  until  sometime  in  the 
future,  the  market  development  pro- 
gram has  had  a  hard  time  maintaining 
an  adequate  funding  level.  In  fact,  in 
real  terms,  the  program  level  for 
market  development  in  fiscal  year 
1983  is  about  $20  million  below  what  it 
was  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  my  view,  when  the  world  econo- 
my is  stagiumt.  it  is  no  time  to  relax 
on  our  market  development  efforts. 
The  Free  and  Fair  Trade  Act  will 
return  the  market  development  fund- 
ing to  the  same  real  level  it  held  a 
decade  ago.  It  also  requires  that  in- 
creased emphasis  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
motion of  value-added  products  and 
the  opening  of  new  Agricultural  Trade 
Offices  (ATO's)  overseas. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  that  this  bill  is  timely  and  much 
needed.  It  can  help  to  get  our  agricul- 
tural exports  out  of  the  doldrums  and 
set  the  farm  economy  on  the  path  to 
prosperity.  ^  ,^^ 

In  the  near  future  I  will  be  holding 
hearings  in  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Agricultural  Policy  on  this  bill.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  biU  will  be  ex- 
peditiously passed  by  Congress  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  attain  that  goal. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Thurmoho,  and  Mr. 

S.  101.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

LIMITING  APPLICATION  OP  THE  EXCLUSIONARY 
RULE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
adding  a  new  section  3505.  to  chapter 
223  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
fourth  amendment  exclusionary  rule 
in  Federal  court  proceedings.  The  bill 
will  provide  that  evidence  obtained  as 
a  result  of  a  search  and  seizure  and 
which  is  otherwise  admissible  shall  not 
be  excluded  in  a  proceeding  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States  if  the  search  and 
seizure  was  undertaken  in  a  reasona- 
ble, good-faith  belief  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  fourth  amend- 
ment or,  if  to  exclude  such  evidence 
would  constitute  a  grave  miscarriage 
of  justice.  This  bill  is  very  similar  to 
the  bill   modifying  the  exclusionary 
rule  offered  by  Senator  Thurmond, 
differing   only   from   Senator  Thur- 
MOND's  bill,  S.  2231.  by  adding  the  ad- 
ditional clause  preventing  the  exclu- 
sion of  evidence  if  a  grave  miscarriage 
of  justice  would  result  from  its  exclu- 
sion. I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Hatch 
and  Senator  Thurmond,  the  authors 
of  the  other  bills  specifically  dealing 


with  modifying  the  exclusionary  rule, 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 

bill. 

The  exclusionary  rule  is  a  judicially 
created  rule  under  which  evidence  is 
barred  from  introduction  at  a  proceed- 
ing such  as  a  criminal  trial  if  the  evi- 
dence is  determined  to  have  been  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  a  search  or  seizure 
that  violated  the  first  clause  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  nile  is  of 
comparatively  recent  vintage  and  was 
not  even  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  context  of  the  fourth 
amendment  until  1914.  123  years  after 
the  fourth  amendment  was  adopted;  it 
has  only  been  held  applicable  to  State 
criminal  proceedings  for  the  past  20 
years. 

There  are  no  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory provisions  which  specifically  set 
limits  on  what  Is  meant  by  an  "unrea- 
sonable" search  or  seizure.  Instead  the 
law  in  this  area  is  an  amalgam  of  cases 
dealing  with  a  vast  range  of  issues  re- 
lating to  the  undertaking  of  searches 
and  seizures.  Yet  courts  continue  to 
apply  the  rule  even  as  they  continue 
to  develop  the  law  of  search  and  sei- 
zures. The  heart  of  the  present  prob- 
lem in  application  of  the  rule  is  that  it 
has  been  expanded  graduaUy  by  the 
courts  to  apply  in  situations  in  which 
the  rule  cannot  possibly  serve  its  pri- 
mary purpose  of  deterring  police  mis- 
conduct. In  my  experience  as  a  former 
prosecutor.  I  have  seen  this  distortion 
of  the  rule's  purpose  result  In  grave  in- 
justice as  well  as  a  substantial  cost  to 
our  society  as  law  enforcement  officers 
and  private  citizens  alike  have  lost 
faith  In  our  criminal  Justice  system.  I 
have  seen,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stated,   that   the   rule   "deflects   the 
truthflndlng  process  and  often  frees 
the  guUty." 

This  bill  Is  Intended  to  enhance  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice system  by  allowing  courts  greater 
access  to  all  reliable  evidence  relevant 
in  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  defendant,  and  to  promote  re- 
newed respect  for  that  system  as  a 
search  for  the  truth  in  the  minds  of 
our  citizens.  It  is  intended  to  aid  the 
courts  in  that  search  for  the  truth  and 
In  criminal  cases,  where  the  police 
have  reasonably  tried  to  apply  the 
complex  law  of  search  and  seizure, 
insure  that  the  guilty  are  convicted 
and  the  innocent  are  acquitted. 

This  bill  will  not  eliminate  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  Rather  It  will  eliminate 
the  disproportionate  application  of 
the  rule,  and  the  disrespect  for  the  law 
that  that  application  engenders.  We 
must  allow  the  courts  to  grant  a 
remedy  for  the  violation  of  fourth 
amendment  rights  which  matches  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation.  I  there- 
fore ask  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  grant  their  full  support  for  this  im- 
portant measure. 
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of   justice   was   estab- 

determination  of  truth 

goal.  Under  this  system 
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remedy  against  one  lawbreaker  becatise  he 
has  been  pursued  by  another.  It  protects 
one  against  whom  incriminating  evidence  is 
discovered,  but  does  nothing  to  protect  In- 
nocent persons  who  are  the  victims  of  Illegal 
but  fruitless  searches.  The  disciplinary  or 
educational,  effect  of  the  court's  releasing 
the  defendant  for  police  misbehavior  is  so 
indirect  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  mild  deter- 
rent at  best.  Irvine  v.  CaHfomia.  347  U.S. 
128.  135(1954). 

Later.  10  years  after  the  rule  had 
been  applied  to  the  States,  Dallin 
Oaks  did  an  exhaustive  study  in 
search  of  the  so-called  deterrent 
effect.  His  conclusion  is  just  as  valid 
another  12  years  later- 
Today,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  was  adopted  for  the  federal 
courts  and  almost  a  decade  after  it  was  im- 
posed upon  the  state  courts,  there  is  still  no 
convincing  evidence  to  verify  the  factual 
premise  of  deterrence  upon  which  the  rule 
is  based  or  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 37  Univ.  of  Chicago  L.  Rev.  665, 
672(1970). 

The  Attorney  General's  Task  Force 
on  Violent  Crime  recently  faulted  the 
exclusionary  rule  with  "barring  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  however  impor- 
tant, if  there  is  any  investigative  error, 
however  unintended  or  trivial."  Task 
Force  final  report,  page  55. 

Many  of  the  cases  to  which  the  rule 
is  applied  involve  unintentional  viola- 
tions of  the  fourth  amendment  protec- 
tions, such  as  technical  errors  in  the 
filing  or  serving  of  the  search  warrant. 
It  is  impossible  to  deter  actions  which 
are  either  unintentional  or  performed 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  required  by 
the  fourth  amendment.  Justice  Car- 
dozo  summarized  the  rule's  flaws  in 
authoring  a  unanimous  opinion  for 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
People  V.  Before,  244  U.S.  13  (1926). 

The  criminal  is  to  go  free  because  the  con- 
stable has  blundered. 

Rather  than  subsiding,  the  criticisms 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  have  aug- 
mented in  recent  years,  particularly 
since  the  1961  decision  in  Mapp.  This 
is  perhaps  a  reflection  of  Justice 
Holmes'  statement  that  "The  life  of 
the  law  Is  not  logic:  It  is  experience." 

Efforts  to  repeal  the  rule  have  been 
thwarted  in  the  past  by  the  widely 
held  misconception  that  the  rule  is 
constitutionally  mandated  and  that  Its 
repeal  Is  somehow  tantamount  to  a 
repeal  of  the  fourth  amendment.  How- 
ever, the  Court  Itself  recognizes  that: 

The  rule  is  a  judicially  created  remedy  de- 
signed to  safeguard  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  generally  through  its  deterrent 
effect,  rather  than  a  personal  constitutional 
right  of  the  party  aggrieved.  ( U.S.  v.  Colan- 
dra,  414  U.S.  at  348  (1974).) 

The  costs  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
were  recognized  in  Stone  v.  Powell,  49 
L.Ed.  2d  1067  (1976): 

(1)  The  focus  of  the  trial,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  participants  therein,  is  diverted 
from  the  ultimate  question  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence that  should  be  the  central  concern  in 
a  criminal  proceeding  (I.e.,  it  deflects  the 


truthfinding  process  and  often  frees  the 
guilty). 

(2)  The  evidence  excluded  is  typically  reli- 
able and  extremely  probative. 

(3)  The  concept  of  proportionality  is  often 
offended.  "The  disparity  in  particular  cases 
between  the  error  committed  by  the  police 
officer  and  the  windfall  afforded  a  guilty 
defendant  by  application  of  the  rule  is  con- 
trary to  the  idea  of  proportionality  that  is 
essential  to  the  concept  of  justice."  This  in 
turn  may  generate  disrespect  for  the  law 
and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  list  of  critics  and  criticisms 
grows  steadily  and  becomes  increasing- 
ly more  persuasive  with  every  asser- 
tion that  the  rule  releases  "countless 
guilty  criminals"  (Chief  Justice 
Burger,  403  U.S.  at  416), 

The  bill  which  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  today  will  solve  many 
of  the  problems  created  by  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  by  assuring  that  evidence 
will  not  be  excluded  when  the  officers 
were  acting  In  the  good  faith  belief 
that  they  were  adhering  to  constitu- 
tional standards  in  their  investigation. 
Moreover  the  bill  includes  a  provision 
explicitly  sUtlng  that  evidence  will 
not  be  suppressed  if  the  result  would 
be  a  "grave  miscarriage  of  justice." 
This  provision  is  similar  to  the  Scot- 
tish doctrines  on  this  subject  which 
have  worked  admirably.  Accordingly,  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  this 
effort  to  correct  many  of  the  Injustices 
of  the  suppression  doctrine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  101 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  223  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"9  3505.  Limitation  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule 

"Except  as  specifically  provided  by  stat- 
ute, evidence  which  is  obuined  as  a  result  of 
a  search  or  seizure  and  which  is  otherwise 
admissible  shall  not  be  excluded  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  the  United  States  if 
the  search  or  seizure  was  undertaken  in  a 
reasonable,  good  faith  belief  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  if 
to  exclude  such  evidence  would  constitute  a 
grave  miscarriage  of  justice.  A  showing  that 
evidence  was  obtained  pursuant  to  and 
within  the  scope  of  a  warrant  constitutes 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a  reasonable 
good  faith  belief,  unless  the  warrant  was  ob- 
tained through  intentional  and  material 
misrepresentation.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  of  chapter  223  of 
title  18  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  item: 
"3505.     LimlUtion     of     the     Exclusionary 
Rule.".* 
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By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  102.  A  bin  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  notify 


States  of  the  availability  of  surplus 
real  property  and  to  convey  at  reduced 
cost  certain  surplus  real  property  for 
public  park  or  public  recreational  use 
to  State  and  local  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

ACQUISITION  or  SURPLUS  FEDfSIAL  PHOPDITY 
BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  COVERNMEWTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  allow  State 
and  local  governments  to  continue  to 
acquire  surplus  Federal  lands  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes.  This  legis- 
lation is  sponsored  by  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Chafee,  with  whom 
I  introduced  S.  3080  near  the  end  of 
the  97th  Congress,  in  response  to  the 
Government's  attempt  to  auction  off 
property  In  Rhode  Island  which  has 
long  been  sought  by  local  officials  for 
parks  and  recreational  areas.  These 
lands.  Including  the  beautiful  Beaver- 
tail  Point  and  Fort  WetherlU  In 
Jamestown,  R.I..  are  surrounded  by 
existing  State  park  lands  and  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  Commercial  development 
of  these  sites,  and  dozens  of  others  in 
State  after  State,  is  just  as  Inappropri- 
ate as  condominium  development  in 
the  middle  of  Yellowstone  Park. 

Over  the  years  the  American  people 
have  enjoyed  State  parks  that  were 
developed  through  the  acquisition  of 
surplus  Federal  lands.  This  longstand- 
ing policy  reflected  the  view  that  as 
our  cities  and  suburbs  relentlessly 
expand,  the  open  spaces  needed  for 
recreation  are  inevitably  swallowed 
up— often  forever.  Unless  we  preserve 
these  open  spaces  while  they  are  still 
available,  we  will  have  none  to  pre- 
serve. This  policy  was  wisely  acceler- 
ated by  the  Congress  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administra- 
tions under  what  became  known  as  the 
legacy  of  parks  program. 

This  policy  of  encouraging  expan- 
sion of  State  and  local  recreational 
areas  was  frozen  in  its  tracks  last  Feb- 
ruary as  the  result  of  Executive  Order 
12348,  signed  by  the  President  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1982.  This  order  directed  the 
General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Presidents  Property  Review 
Board  to  complete  appraisals  on  sur- 
plus properties  and  begin  the  process 
of  auctioning  them  at  fair  market 
value  for  private  development.  The 
Executive  order  has  initiated  what 
could  turn  out  to  be  the  biggest  Feder- 
al land  sale  since  frontier  days.  So  far, 
2.7  million  acres  have  been  designated 
for  public  auction.  Ultimately,  35  mil- 
lion acres— an  area  about  the  size  of 
Iowa,  might  be  sold. 

This  fire  sale  of  surplus  lands  Is  in- 
tended, of  course,  to  contribute  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Federal  debt.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  administration's  con- 
tention that  there  are  many  properties 
which  the  Government  has  held  for 
years  which  are  naturally  suited  for 
commercial  or  residential  development 
and  which  would  produce  a  significant 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  Treasury  if 


sold  at  fair  market  value.  The  sale  of 
these  kind  of  properties  will  help  to 
spur  jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  re- 
lieve the  Government  from  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  large  inventory  of  un- 
needed  property.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  shortsighted  and  foolish  to 
conduct  a  fire  sale  of  surplus  lands 
and  in  so  doing  give  up  valuable  natu- 
ral resources  which,  once  sold,  will  be 
lost  forever. 

I  believe  we  must  act  Immediately  to 
protect  potential  parks  and  recreation- 
al areas  endangered  by  the  administra- 
tion's policy.  Legislation  Is  needed  to 
Identify  specific  environmental  crite- 
ria ensuring  that  surplus  lands  natu- 
rally suited  for  parks  are  offered  to 
State  and  local  agencies  before  being 
auctioned  for  private  development. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  re- 
quires notification  to  the  Governor  as 
soon  as  real  property  in  the  State  is 
placed  in  the  surplus  category. 

Following  notification.  State  govern- 
ments may  initiate  an  evaluation  proc- 
ess to  determine  if  the  surplus  land  Is 
suitable  for  park  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. This  process  requires  Input 
from  local  communities  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment  and  hear- 
ings. Upon  completion  of  the  evalua- 
tion, the  State  may  petition  the  Interi- 
or Department  to  designate  the  land 
for  public  park  and  recreational  use. 
Such  designation  is  automatic  if  the 
State  has  compiled  with  all  require- 
ments for  evaluating  the  surplus  prop- 
erty. Upon  receiving  a  designation 
from  the  Interior  Department,  the 
General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
quired, within  180  days,  to  convey  the 
surplus  land  to  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment at  up  to  100  percent  public 
benefit  discount.  Any  property  con- 
veyed In  this  manner  must  be  retained 
for  park  use  In  perpetuity. 

To  address  the  problem  of  property 
already  designated  for  surplus  and  In 
danger  of  Imminent  sale  for  private 
development,  my  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion allowing  the  State  to  evaluate  the 
land  for  potential  park  use  before 
GSA  can  proceed  with  sale  of  the 
property. 

My  legislation  will  Insure  that  there 
Is  ample  opportimlty  to  evaluate  the 
most  appropriate  use  for  surplus  prop- 
erty l)efore  the  land  Is  put  on  the  auc- 
tion block  for  private  development. 
Moreover,  It  will  preserve  for  future 
generations  valuable  public  resources 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  perma- 
nently lost  to  imminent  public  sale. 

Prompt  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  losses  of  valuable 
assets  in  many  States  and  I  Intend  to 
ask  for  hearings  to  be  scheduled  on 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
am  pleased  that  Congressman  James 
H.  Scheuer  has  agreed  to  Introduce 
this  legislation  in  the  House  and  hope- 
ful of  early  action  on  the  problem  In 
that  body  as  well. 


I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  102 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Except",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2XA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  In 
which  surplus  real  property  is  located  that 
such  property  is  available  for  disposition 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  noti- 
fication required  by  the  first  sentence  shall 
be  made  each  time— 

"(i)  the  Administrator  designates  or  redes- 
ignates such  real  property  as  surplus  real 
property;  or 

"(ii)  proceedings  to  dispose  of  such  real 
property  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
other  than  subsection  (kK3)  are  suspended. 

"(B)  No  such  surplus  real  property  shall 
be  made  available  for  disposition  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator if  within  thirty  calendar  days  of 
the  date  of  the  notice  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  notifies  the  Administrator  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  State  to  submit  a  plan  of  use 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (k)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  The  term  State",  as  used  in  this  para- 
graph, includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 

QfafAC   ** 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (k)  of  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(k»  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4), 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  re- 
spectively, and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  convey 
to  any  SUte.  political  subdivision,  instru- 
mentality, or  municipality,  at  the  park  and 
recreational  value,  all  of  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  any 
surplus  real  property,  including  buildings, 
fixtures,  and  equipment  situated  thereon, 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar 
days  after  the  date  of  notification  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  designation  of 
such  property  as  suitable  for  public  park  or 
public  recr«ationaI  use  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(B)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  shall 
designate  any  surplus  real  property  as  suiU- 
ble  for  public  park  or  public  recreational 
use  within  ninety  calendar  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  receives  a  plan 
for  such  use.  submitted  by  any  State,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  instrumentality,  or  munici- 
pality within  which  such  property  is  locat- 
ed- 

"(C)  Any  plan  of  public  park  or  public  rec- 
reational use  required  by  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be.  or  be  a  part  of,  a  deUlled  State 
plan  designating  Federal  surplus  real  prop- 
erty within  such  State  for  public  park  or 
public   recreational   use.   The  contents   of 
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such  plan  sh  Ul  be  approved  according  to 
SUte  law  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  afi  er  the  consideration  of  such 
factors  as— 

••(1)  the  pro  limity  of  such  property  to  ex- 
isting park  an  d  recreational  properties. 

•■<ii)  the  siiUbUity  of  the  property  for 
public  park  oi  public  benefit  use. 

■•(Hi)  the  ccmpatibUity  of  such  use  to  the 
existing  use  c  \  surrounding  properties. 

"(Iv)  the  ownership  of  the  property  prior 
to  Federal  o«  nership, 

"(v)  the  ( revious  designation  of  such 
property  by  t  le  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
a  habiUt  for  threatened  or  endangered  spe- 
cies, and 

"(vi)  the  cii  rrent  inclusion  of  or  the  eligi- 
bility for  incl  usion  of  such  property  on  the 
National  Hist  >ric  Register. 
No  such  plan  shall  be  approved  and  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  until 
ninety  calenlar  days  after  the  date  on 
which  genen  1  notice  of  the  proposed  plan 
has  been  pul  ilished  and  interested  persons 
have  been  given  at  least  thirty  calendar 
days  during  which  to  submit  comments. 
Such  plan  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Iiiterior  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
chief  executi  tt  officer  of  the  SUte  notifies 
the  Admlnis  rator  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  par*  fraph  (2KB)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  sectiof. 

••(D)  In  fi^ng  the  park  and  recreational 
value  of  prop  erty  to  be  conveyed  under  sub- 
paragraph (>  ).  the  Administrator  may  dis- 
count such  v  Uue  up  to  100  per  centum,  but 
in  no  event  !  hall  such  value,  after  the  dis- 
count. excee<  50  per  centum  of  the  highest 
and  best  use    alue  of  such  property. 

••(E)  The  d  sed  of  conveyance  of  any  sur- 
plus real  pn  tperty  disposed  of  under  this 
paragraph  si  tall  provide  that  all  of  such 
property  slu  II  be  used  and  maintained  in 
perpetuity  fc  r  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
conveyed,  an  1  that  in  the  event  such  prop- 
erty ceases  o  be  used  or  maintained  for 
such  purpos*  during  such  period,  all  or  any 
portion  of  si  ich  property  shall  in  Its  then 
existing  conUtion,  at  the  option  of  the 
United  SUte ;,  revert  to  the  United  SUtes. 

"(F)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  paragrai  ih  or  any  other  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  designate,  absent 
the  submissii  >n  of  a  SUte  plan,  any  surplus 
real  property  as  suitable  for  public  park  or 
public  recrea  lional  use.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  pui  poses  of  the  amendments  made 
by  section  1  of  this  Act.  any  real  property 
designated  as  surplus  real  property  by  the 
AdministraU  r  of  General  Services  pursuant 
to  the  provi  sions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Adminb  trative  Services  Act  of  1949  as 
of  the  date  c  t  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  g  s  originally  designated  as  sur- 
plus real  pr<  perty  by  the  Administrator  on 
the  date  of  e  lactment  of  this  Act. 


By  M  r.  BOREN: 
S.  103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue  A  ct  of  1982  to  repeal  the  in- 
cnaae  in  tie  highway  use  tax:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance. 

RXAV'  r  VEHICLE  USE  TAX  BEPEAL 

•  Mr.  BOI  £N.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing xxlay.  legislation  that  will 
repeal  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
heavy  vehi  cle  use  tax  that  was  a  part 
of  the  Hig  iway  Revenue  Act  of  1982, 
HJl.  6211 J  As  my  colleagues  will  re- 


member, Congress  passed  this  legisla- 
tion during  the  last  hectic  days  of  the 
lameduck  session  right  before  Christ- 
mas. This  legislation  was  passed  with- 
out the  careful  scrutiny  that  it  de- 
served especially  in  light  of  the  added 
burden  to  our  Nation's  truckers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  most  Members 
understood  the  extreme  impact  on  our 
Nation's  truckers  when  we  passed  this 
huge  increase  in  heavy  vehicle  use 
taxes.  Prior  law  set  the  maximum  use 
tax  on  the  heaviest  trucks  at  $240  per 
year.  Although  the  legislation  that  fi- 
nally passed  raised  the  maximum  tax 
to  $1,900,  which  is  less  than  the  origi- 
nal Department  of  Transportation 
proposal  of  a  maximum  tax  of  $2,700, 
I  believe  even  this  much  of  an  increase 
is  too  burdensome.  An  increase  in  tax 
from  $240  per  year  to  $1,900  per  year 
amounts  to  almost  an  800-percent  in- 
crease. And  this  Is  only  the  use  tax. 
This  does  not  even  take  into  account 
the  increase  in  the  fuels  tax  from  4  to 
9  cents  per  gallon  and  the  increase  in 
excise  taxes  on  truck  tires. 

In  the  rush  to  create  jobs  and  fix 
our  Nation's  highways  and  bridges, 
which  we  can  all  agree  needs  to  be 
done.  I  believe  that  we  have  created  a 
situation  where  vast  nimibers  of  our 
Nation's  truckers  will  not  be  able  to 
continue  operating  profitably.  It  Is  an 
unrealistic  assumption  to  believe  that 
all  these  increased  taxes  can  be  passed 
through  to  the  shippers  via  rate  in- 
creases. Such  huge  increases  will  cer- 
tainly force  the  shippers  to  look  for  al- 
ternatives for  moving  their  goods. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  willingly  chose  to  force  many 
truckers  out  of  business  in  our  efforts 
to  rebuild  our  network  of  roads  and 
bridges.  The  5-cent-a-gallon  increase  in 
fuel  tax  sounded  good  for  raising  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  to  do  this.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues knew  what  a  tremendous 
burden  we  would  be  placing  on  this 
segment  of  our  Nation's  work  force. 

Unfortunately,  by  passing  this  legis- 
lation, we  have  also  put  a  large  finan- 
cial burden  on  our  shippers,  especially 
farmers  and  small  businesses  who  are 
already  economically  hard  hit. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  bill 
will  still  allow  us  to  raise  substantial 
amoimts  for  the  highway  trust  fund 
because  of  the  tax  increases  that 
would  remain  In  effect.  We  would  stiU 
be  able  to  carry  out  our  objective  of 
repairing  and  maintaining  our  roads 
and  bridges,  but  at  the  same  time,  we 
would  not  be  forcing  our  truckers  out 
of  business. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill.* 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  104.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends, 
to  require  statements  to  be  filed  by 
the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  interest, 
dividends,    and    patronage   dividends. 


and  to  advance  by  2  years  the  effective 
date  for  the  partial  exclusion  of  inter- 
est: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SMALL  SAVESS  AND  IHVESTOIS  KECULATORT 
REUET  AND  INCENTIVE  ACT  OP  1BS3 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Small 
Savers  and  Investors  Regulatory 
Relief  and  Incentive  Act  of  1983.  This 
legislation  would  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividends  mandat- 
ed in  Public  Law  97-248,  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982,  or  TEFRA.  and  advance  the 
effective  date  of  the  expanded  interest 
exclusion  provided  in  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA)  to 
January  1,  1983.  These  changes  have 
in  common  the  same  general  objec- 
tive—to promote  savings  and  capital 
formation.  In  light  of  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  I  can  think  of  no 
higher  priority.  Enlarging  the  pool  of 
savings  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
to  ujiderwrite  the  modernization  and 
restructuring  of  this  country's  system 
of  production. 

My  bill  will  help  to  meet  this  need 
by  removing  the  disincentives  inherent 
in  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends while  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing the  after-tax  value  of  such  earn- 
ings. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  opposed  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends 
when  it  was  suggested  as  a  "revenue 
enhancer"  and  incorporated  in 
TEFRA  last  year.  I  thought  it  was  a 
bad  idea  then  and  I  stiU  do.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  repre- 
sents an  exercise  in  overkill  with  re-' 
spect  to  a  relatively  minor  problem  in 
tax  administration.  An  IRS  study, 
published  in  July  1981,  indicates  that 
96.7  percent  of  dividends  and  interest 
subject  to  reporting  was  indeed  report- 
ed. The  increased  paperwork,  cost,  and 
intrusiveness  stemming  from  this  pro- 
vision are  hard  to  justify  with  such 
minor  gains  in  compliance. 

What  is  more,  the  burden  of  the 
withholding  requirement  will  inevita- 
bly fall  most  heavily  on  the  elderly. 
According  to  Statistics  of  Income  1978. 
an  IRS  publication,  almost  half  of  the 
interest  received  by  individuals  in  this 
country— 46  percent,  to  be  exact— goes 
to  persons  65  and  older.  Moreover, 
almost  three-quarters  of  this  age 
group,  according  to  the  same  analysis, 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $15,000. 
True.  TEFRA  did  esUblish  a  proce- 
dure for  securing  an  exemption  from 
withholding  for  selected  groups,  in- 
cluding the  poor  and  the  elderly.  But 
to  qualify,  the  taxpayer  would  have  to 
file  a  separate  exemption  certificate 
for  each  account  he  might  have.  Thus, 
he  would  have  to  file  separate  certifi- 
cates with  his  credit  union,  bank  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  so  forth.  The  finan- 
cial institutions  involved  would  then 
have  to  process  the  resulting  mass  of 
paperwork  accurately  and  in  a  timely 


manner  before  the  exemptions  would 
become  effective.  The  process  would 
also  have  to  be  repeated  every  year. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that,  even  if  every- 
thing went  well  from  a  purely  adminis- 
trative point  of  view,  this  procedure 
will  not  work  very  well.  For  one  thing, 
elderly  and  low-Income  persons  are.  by 
and  large,  unaccustomed  to  dealing 
with  the  complexities  of  tax  adminis- 
tration. Indeed,  most  of  us  have  more 
than  enough  trouble  with  form  1040. 
As  a  consequence,  withholding  against 
the  Incomes  of  such  groups  will  almost 
certainly  work  a  genuine  and  unwar- 
ranted hardship.  To  ask  senior  citizens 
and  the  poor  to  acquire  a  new  burea- 
cratlc  routine  to  avoid  this  drain  on 
their  already  limited  If  not  meager  re- 
sources Is  hard  to  square  with  my  con- 
cept of  elemental  fairness.  And,  judg- 
ing by  the  volume  of  mall  I  am  getting 
from  my  constituents  on  this  Issue, 
most  of  those  affected  feel  the  same 
way. 

Withholding— and  especially  over- 
withholding,  which  is  likely  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases— on  Investment  income 
obviously  reduces  the  funds  available 
for  reinvestment.  This  is  not  only  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  but  a  significant 
Impedement  to  the  kind  of  capital  for- 
mation that  restoration  of  economic 
growth  and  stability  will  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  compo- 
nent of  this  bill,  section  3,  more  direct- 
ly addresses  the  capital  formation 
question.  Fortunately,  there  now 
exists  a  broad  consensus  of  this  issue. 
It  borders  on  the  Impossible  to  find 
anyone  In  public  life  who  does  not 
favor  the  promotion  of  greater  savings 
and  investment.  It  is  clear  that  refur- 
bishment of  our  productive  infrastruc- 
ture is  one  of  the  keys  to  curing  the 
economic  trauma  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. It  Is  also  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem win  not  solve  Itself.  It  requires  a 
coordinated  policy. 

This  country  has  had  no  real  growth 
now  for  3  years.  Unemployment  stands 
at  10.8  percent.  Industrial  production 
fell  10  months  out  of  12  last  year  and 
is  16.3  points  below  the  average  for 
1981.  not.  as  you  may  recall,  a  particu- 
larly good  year.  Significantly,  with  the 
exception  of  defense  prcxjurements, 
output  of  business  equipment  declined 
last  month  another  0.3  percent.  The 
U.S.  trade  deficit  for  the  first  11 
months  of  last  year  was  over  $30  bil- 
lion. Interest  rates  are  at  historically 
unprecedented  real  levels  and  contin- 
ue to  depress  normal  economic  activity 
by  business  and  consumer  sectors 
alike. 

All  these  Ills.  Mr.  President— and 
many  more  that  could  be  cited- are 
rooted  in  one  degree  or  another  in  our 
failure  as  a  nation  to  maintain,  mod- 
ernize, and  expand  our  capital  base, 
both  himian  and  material.  The  way 
out  is  to  expand  our  capital  base,  both 
human  and  material.  The  way  out  is  to 
expand  the  funds  available  for  the 


necessary  Investments.  One  of  the 
major  Incentives  for  savings  and  In- 
vestment—the all-savers  certificates- 
expired  December  31.  I  do  not  believe 
It  Is  wise  to  permit  this  to  happen 
without  taking  steps  to  offset  its  nega- 
tive effects  on  the  capital  formation 
process.  That  Is  why  I  am  proposing  In 
this  legislation  to  move  the  partial  ex- 
clusion of  interest  scheduled  to  take 
effect  under  ERTA  in  1985  to  the  cur- 
rent taxable  year.  This  provision,  it 
will  be  recalled,  permits  the  exclusion 
of  up  to  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of 
$3,000,  $6,000  on  joint  returns,  or  net 
interest  received  by  the  taxpayer  after 
qualified  interest  expenses  have  been 
deducted. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  this  legislation  early  on  in  this  ses- 
sion and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  104 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Small  Savers 
and  Investors  Regulatory  Relief  and  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1983. 

sec.  2.  REPEAL  OF  WITHHOLDING  OF  TAX  FROM 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  subtitle  A  of  title  III  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (relat- 
ing to  withholding  of  tax  from  interest  and 
dividends)  is  hereby  repealed,  and 

(2)  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  applied  as  if  such  subtitle  A  (and 
the  amendments  made  by  such  subtitle)  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(b)  CoNPORMiNO  Amendments.— Section 
6049  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  returns  regarding  payments  of 
interest)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1), 

(B)  by  striking  out  •"or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2). 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3).  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  •'Ux  deducted  and 
withheld.", 

(2)  in  subsection  (bK2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C), 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (C),  and  striking  out  "not  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph", and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (D). 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(3)  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  2(D)"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  2(C)". 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C).  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Duplicate  sUtement  to  be  included  in 
return  of  person  with  respect  to  whom  in- 
formation is  furnished.— A  duplicate  of  the 


sUtement  required  to  be  furnished  to  a 
person  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  includ- 
ed with  the  return  of  the  person  receiving 
such  sUtement  for  the  taxable  year  which 
ends  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  the  sUtemoit  relates.". 

SEC  J.  STATEMENTS  TO  BE  FILED  BY  TAXPAYER. 

(a)  Dividends.— Section  6042  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  re- 
turns regarding  payments  of  dividends)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  DopucATE  Statement  To  Be  Inclodeo 
in  Return  op  Person  With  Respect  to 
Whom  Inpormation  Is  Furnished.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  sUtement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  included  with  the  return  of  the  person 
receiving  such  sUtement  for  the  taxable 
year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  to  which  the  sUtement  relates.". 

(b)  Patronage  Dividends.— Section  6044  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  returns  regarding 
payment  of  patronage  dividends)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Duplicate  Statement  To  Be  Included 
in  Return  op  Person  With  Respect  to 
Whom  Inpormation  Is  Furnished.— A  dupli- 
cate of  the  SUtement  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  a  person  under  sutisection  (e) 
shall  be  included  with  the  return  of  the 
person  receiving  such  sUtement  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  ends  with  or  within  the  cal- 
endar year  to  which  the  sUtement  relates.". 

(c)  Eppectfve  Date.— The  amendment* 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1982. 

SEC.  4.   ADVANCE  EFFECTIVE   DATE  OF  PARnAL 
EXCLUSION  OF  INTEREST. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  302(d)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
34)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "December 
31.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •De- 
cember 31.  1982".» 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Hol- 
LINGS.   Mr.   NiCKLES,   Mr.   Do- 

BIEMICI.       Mr.       COCHRAH,       Mr. 

Kastem,  Mr.  Abdhor,  Mr.  East. 
Mr.    BoREif.    Mr.    Goldwater. 
Mr,  Dole.  Mr.  Huddlestoh.  Mr. 
NuHif.     Mr.      D'Amato.      Mr. 
Grasslet,     Mr.     Heinz.     Mr. 
Symbis.    Mr.    DeCohcihi.    Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Badcus.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey.     Mr.      Burdick.      Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Long,   Mr.   Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hatpield. 
Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Qdayle.  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr. 
MiTRKOWsKi,    and    Mr.    Simp- 
son): 
S.  105.  A  bill  to  define  the  affirma- 
tive defense  of  insanity  and  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  the  commitment  of  of- 
fenders suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  define 
the  affirmative  defense  of  Insanity 
and  to  establish  uniform  and  compre- 
hensive procedures  for  the  civil  com- 
mitment of  Federal  offenders  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect. 
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identical  to  S.  2902  intro- 
97th  Congress  on  Sep- 
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unable  to  control  their  actions  because 
of  some  form  of  mental  illness. 

In  1954,  the  Durham  rule  was  estab- 
lished which  extended  the  insanity  de- 
fense even  further  to  forgive  unlawful 
acts  which  were  the  "product"  of  a 
mental  disease  or  defect.  After  wres- 
tling with  the  vague  Durham  rule 
"products  test"  for  almost  20  years, 
the  Federal  courts  adopted  the  gov- 
erning standard  used  in  the  Hinckley 
case,  and  which  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute sets  forth  in  the  Model  Penal 
Code. 

This  formulation,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ALI  test,  includes  both 
cognitive  and  control  criteria  in  fram- 
ing the  insanity  defense.  The  test  pro- 
vides: 

A  person  is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  if  at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks 
substantial  capacity  either  to  appreciate  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  drafters  of  this  provision,  there- 
fore, expanded  the  defense  to  cover 
not  only  the  inability  of  a  person  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  with  re- 
spect to  his  acts,  but  to  accord  inde- 
pendent significance  to  the  inability  to 
control  behavior,  thus  adopting  the  ir- 
resistible Impulse  notion.  In  addition, 
by  its  "substantial  capacity"  formula- 
tion, the  American  Law  Institute  rec- 
ommended explicit  recognition  of  a 
vague  and  blurred  line  between  the 
sane  and  the  Insane. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  in  the  97th  Congress 
shows  that  23  States  apply  some  ver- 
sion of  the  M'Naghten  test,  although  6 
of  those  States  have  supplemented  the 
test  with  the  "irresistible  Impulse" 
concept.  Twenty-five  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  adopted  a 
formulation  of  the  ALI  test,  which  Is 
also  the  basic  test  applied  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Two  States  have  utilized 
what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  a 
mens  rea  approach  and  seven  States 
have  created  an  alternative  verdict  of 
"guilty  but  mentally  111." 

A  factor  equally  important  as  the 
test  used  to  legally  define  Insanity  is 
the  assignment  of  the  burden  of  proof. 
In  a  criminal  trial,  the  prosecution  has 
the  burden  of  proving  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  crime  charged.  Burden 
of  proof  is  composed  of  two  parts:  the 
burden  of  production  of  evidence  and 
the  burden  of  persuasion  of  the  trier 
of  fact.  The  burden  of  production  of 
evidence  only  requires  that  a  party 
raise  the  Issue  and  produce  enough 
evidence  to  reasonably  place  a  fact  at 
Issue,  while  the  burden  of  persuasion 
requires  that  enough  evidence  be  In- 
troduced to  persuade  the  judge  or  jury 
of  the  actual  existence  of  that  fact  by 
the  appropriate  legal  standard. 

The  prosecution's  burden  of  proof 
does  not  automatically  extend  to  the 
sanity  of  the  defendant.  Instead,  the 
defendant  is  deemed  to  be  sane  at  the 


time  he  committed  the  crime.  Howev- 
er, the  defendant  may  interject  the  in- 
sanity defense  into  the  trial  by  raising 
the  issue  and  introducing  evidence  at 
trial  to  place  his  sanity  at  issue. 

Once  the  defendant's  sanity  becomes 
an  issue,  the  burden  of  persuasion  be- 
comes Important.  There  are  two  views 
as  to  who  should  carry  this  burden: 
Some  jurisdictions  place  a  burden  of 
persuasion  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
on  the  prosecution  once  the  insanity 
defense  is  appropriately  placed  at 
issue,  while  other  jurisdictions,  label- 
ing "Insanity"  an  affirmative  defense, 
require  the  defendant  to  not  only  raise 
the  issue  but  carry  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing his  insanity  by  an  appropriate 
standard,  such  as  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence. 

The  States  are  evenly  split  between 
the  two  views  of  the  burden  of  proof 
allocation.  In  25  States  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  the  prosecution  bears  the 
burden  of  disproving  the  elements  of 
the  insanity  defense— that  is  proving 
sanity— beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Twenty-five  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  place  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  defendant.  Nineteen  States  re- 
quire the  level  of  proof  to  be  "by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence."  while 
three  States  require  "beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt."  Four  other  States  have 
proof  levels  ranging  from  "to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  jury"  to  'by  a  reasona- 
ble certainty." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  outlined  the 
confused  history  of  the  modem  insan- 
ity defense  and  provided  background 
Information  on  the  sharply  different 
practices  used  In  the  allocation  of  the 
burden  of  proof  to  provide  a  context 
and  framework  for  examining  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  Insanity  defense. 
Primarily  these  issues  are  defining  the 
test  to  be  used  to  determine  Insanity, 
the  burden  of  persuasion  as  to  mental 
condition,  and  the  proper  disposition 
of  offenders  shown  to  be  suffering 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
today  has  evolved  from  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law  and  by  the  full  Judiciary  Contunit- 
tee  in  the  last  part  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  were,  of  course,  a  re- 
sponse to  the  public  outcry  over  the 
verdict  In  the  Hinckley  trial,  but,  more 
Importantly,  served  to  examine  the 
various  legislative  proposals  pending 
before  the  committee.  By  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress  hearings, 
nine  bills  had  been  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Including  measures  introduced 
by  Senators  Cochram.  Hatch,  Nunn, 
QuAYLE,  Specter,  Symms,  and  Zorin- 
SKY.  Seven  days  of  hearings  were  held 
relative  to  the  insJEUiity  defense.  Three 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Criminal  Law.  and  four  were 


held  by  the  full  committee.  A  total  of 
42  witnesses  appeared  at  these  hear- 
ings, including  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  legal  scholars, 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists,  pros- 
ecution and  defense  attorneys,  and 
representatives  of  Interested  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  mental 
health  groups.  Especially  helpful  was 
testimony  from  some  of  the  jurors 
who  participated  In  the  trial  of  John 
Hinckley.  At  that  hearing.  It  was  made 
clear  that  the  jurors  did  not  feel  that 
they  could  properly  assess  the  crimi- 
nal responsibility  of  a  defendant  under 
the  ALI  formulation  of  the  Insanity 
defense  used  by  the  Federal  courts. 
The  jurors  expressed  their  frustration 
with  the  control  test— or  volitional 
prong  of  the  AIJ  rule— which  excul- 
pates the  defendant  If  he  cannot  "con- 
form his  conduct  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law."  Further,  the  jurors  dis- 
closed their  dismay  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  law  that  the  prosecution, 
once  the  insanity  defense  has  been 
raised,  be  required  to  prove  the  sanity 
of  the  defendant  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  It  was  suggested  at  that  hear- 
ing and  in  subsequent  hearings  that 
the  prosecution  should  not  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  proving  the  sanity 
of  the  defendant. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
the  hearings  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
sanity defense  are  thorough  and  com- 
plete. They  should  be  available  shortly 
in  published  form.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  conclude,  as  I  have,  that 
the  hearings  will  provide  a  more  than 
adequate  basis  for  consideration  of 
this  important  bill  without  undue 
delay. 

The  bill  introduced  today  represents. 
I  believe,  a  consensus  view  among 
those  Senators  on  the  committee,  as 
well  as  those  Senators  who  Introduced 
their  own  legislative  proposals  last 
Congress.  This  bill  narrows  the  Insan- 
ity defense  to  the  degree  that  only 
those  Individuals  who  have  no  compre- 
hension of  what  they  are  doing  or 
have  no  understanding  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts,  will  be  able  to 
successfully  assert  the  defense. 

This  particular  formulation  of  the 
Insanity  defense  focuses  on  the  cogni- 
tive ability  of  a  defendant  to  perceive 
what  he  Is  doing  and  to  know  that  his 
actions  are  wrong.  The  bill  rejects  any 
notion  that  a  defendant  should  be  ex- 
cused from  criminal  liability  because 
he  could  not  conform  his  conduct  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  or  because 
he  had  an  Irresistible  Impulse  to 
commit  the  act. 

The  last  point  Is  one  that  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  The  volitional  ability 
of  a  person  to  control  his  behavior  or 
resist  Impulses  Is  simply  not  contem- 
plated under  this  Insanity  defense.  It 
Is,  I  submit.  Impossible  to  distinguish 
between  offenders  who  were  undeter- 
rable  and  those  who  were  merely  un- 


deterred, or  between  the  impulse  that 
was  irresistible  and  the  impulse  resist- 
ed. Therefore,  this  formulation  of  the 
insanity  defense  does  not  recognize  a 
volitional  or  control  test. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this 
test  which  deserves  comment  is  the 
ability  of  a  defendant  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  with  respect  to  his 
acts.  This  test  Is  meant  to  be  an  objec- 
tive inquiry  into  the  cognitive  abUity 
of  the  individual  to  know  whether  he 
was  doing  right  or  wrong.  The  motiva- 
tions for  the  criminal  acts  are  Irrele- 
vant. For  Instance,  religious  or  politi- 
cal reasons  given  for  criminal  behavior 
will  not  excuse  the  conduct  even 
though  the  defendant  may  have  felt 
that  his  actions  were,  somehow,  justi- 
fied. 

The  bin  also  addresses  the  burden  of 
proof  issue.  It  provides  that  the  de- 
fendant has  the  burden  of  proving  the 
defense  of  Insanity  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence.  As  a  result,  the  pros- 
ecution no  longer  has  to  show  that  the 
defendant  Is  sane  once  he  has  asserted 
the  defense  of  Insanity.  The  use  of  the 
clear  and  convincing  standard  requires 
that  the  defendant  prove  his  insanity 
by  evidence  greater  than  a  preponder- 
ance but  less  than  l)eyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt. 

The  bin  also  addresses  an  Important, 
yet  overlooked,  area  of  the  law— the 
civil  commitment  of  mentally  ill  per- 
sons in  need  of  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment. Today,  there  is  no  means  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  in- 
stitutionalize Insane  and  dangerous 
persons  who  have  committed  violent 
and  criminal  acts.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  rely  on  the  benev- 
olence of  the  States  to  commit  danger- 
ously ill  persons.  This  bill  will  remedy 
that  obvious  defect  in  our  laws. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  signif- 
icant improvements  made  by  this  bill 
explained  In  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis to  be  Inserted  In  the  record,  but 
these  remarks  highlight  the  three 
major  points  of  the  legislation.  In  clos- 
ing, let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  government  Is  to 
protect  Innocent  and  law-abiding  per- 
sons from  the  bullies  and  predators  of 
the  world.  We  must  Insure  that  crimi- 
nals who  deliberately  plan  and  carry 
out  brutal  acts  of  violence  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  wrong- 
fulness of  their  conduct  will  be  moral- 
ly condemned  by  the  community  and 
held  appropriately  accountable  for 
their  acts. 

The  citizens  of  this  Nation  are 
watching  the  Congress  to  see  whether 
we  respond  to  their  demands  for  a 
change  In  the  laws  governing  the  In- 
sanity defense.  This  bUl  meets  those 
demands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon analysis  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  immediate- 
ly following  my  remarks.  I  also  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  record 
remain  open  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
further  original  cosponsors  until  the 
close  of  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

SBCnOH-BY-SBCnOH  Akalysis 
I.  niTRODtrCTIOIl 

The  bill  amends  various  provisions  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  and  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  relating  to  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  Federal  courts 
with  respect  to  offenders  who  are  or  have 
been  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect.  Among  the  matters  provided  for  by 
these  amendments  are  the  determination  of 
mental  competency  to  stand  trial,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  existence  of  insanity  at  the 
time  of  the  offense,  to  limit  the  scope  of  a 
separate  insanity  defense,  and  the  post-trial 
hospitalization  of  defendants  suffering  from 
a  mental  disease  or  defect. 

II.  SKmOH-BY-SECTIOH  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  sUtes  the  affirmative  defense  of 
insanity  under  Federal  statute  in  subsection 
(a)  ".  .  .  the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  mental 
disease  or  defect,  lacked  entirely— <1)  the 
ability  to  understand  the  nature  and  quality 
of  his  acts:  or  (2)  the  ability  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  with  respect  to  his  acts". 
The  bill  further  states  that  this  is  the  sole 
and  exclusive  test  for  insanity  by  providing, 
"mental  disease  or  defect  does  not  otherwise 
constitute  a  defense.  In  section  (b)  the  bill 
establishes  that  the  defendant  has  the 
burden  of  proving  the  insanity  defense  by 
"clear  and  convincing"  evidence.  This  stand- 
ard is  greater  than  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  but  less  than  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  amends  Rule  12.2  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to 
conform  with  chapter  313  of  title  18  as 
amended  by  this  bill. 

Section  3  provides  a  comprehensive 
amendment  of  current  chapter  313  of  chap- 
ter 18,  United  States  Code.  Proposed  18 
U.S.C.  4241  deals  with  the  determination  of 
mental  competency  to  stand  trial;  18  U.S.C. 
4242  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  ex- 
istence of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense; 18  U.S.C.  4243  provides  for  the  hospi- 
talization of  a  person  found  not  guilty  only 
by  reason  of  insanity;  18  U.S.C.  4244  deals 
with  the  hospitalization  of  a  convicted 
person  who  is  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect;  18  U.S.C.  4245  covers  the  hos- 
pitalization of  an  imprisoned  person  who 
suffers  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect;  18 
U.S.C.  4246  deals  with  the  situation  of  such 
a  person  who  is  scheduled  to  be  released; 
and  18  U.S.C.  4247  contains  general  provi- 
sions for  chapter  313.  These  sections  are  dis- 
cussed below: 

18  U.S.C.  4241,  Determination  of  Mental 
Competency  to  Stand  Trial,  contains  six 
subsections  which  deal  exclusively  with  the 
determination  of  the  mental  competency  of 
the  defendant  to  stand  trial  or  to  enter  a 
plea.  Subsection  (a)  permits  either  the  de- 
fendant or  the  government  to  move  for  a 
hearing  to  determine  the  defendant's 
mental  competency,  and  requires  the  court 
to  order  a  hearing  if  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  renders  the  defendant  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  proceedings  or  to  assist  in  his 
defense.  Subsection  (b)  permits  the  court  to 
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order  a  psycliatric  or  psychologiciU  exami- 
nation of  th«  defendant  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing. Subsecticn  (c)  requires  that  the  hearing 
be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4247((l).  Subsection  (d)  provides  that 
a  defendant  Found  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  to  be  mentally  incompetent 
shall  be  hosp  talized  for  treatment  in  a  suit- 
able facility  I  or  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  substantial 
probability  tl  lat  he  will  attain  the  capacity 
to  permit  the  trial  to  proceed.  If  the  defend- 
ant appears  u  nlikely  to  improve  sufficiently, 
he  is  to  be  t  •eated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  4246.  Subsection  (e) 
provides  for  t  he  discharge  from  the  hospital 
of  a  defendar  t  who  has  recovered  sufficient- 
ly to  stand  trial.  Subsection  (f)  specifies 
that  a  court  I  inding  of  competency  to  stand 
trial  shall  n(  t  prejudice  the  defendant  in 
raising  the  ist  ue  of  his  insanity  as  a  defense 
to  the  crime  <  harged  and  shall  not  be  admis- 
sible as  evide  nee  at  traU.  (See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307,  pp.  llJl-1197.) 

18  U.S.C.  4  242.  Determination  of  the  Ex- 
istence of  In  lanity  at  the  Time  of  the  Of- 
fense, providi  s  for  an  examination  of  a  de- 
fendant who  intends  to  rely  on  such  a  de- 
fense and  set  s  forth  the  types  of  verdict  to 
be  rendered  ii  i  such  cases. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  the  psychiatric 
or  psychologi  »1  examination  of  a  defendant 
who  files  a  r  otice  of  intent  to  rely  on  the 
defense  set  lorth  in  Section  1  of  the  bill. 
Subsection  (li)  specifies  that  in  a  case  in- 
volving such  k  defense  the  trier  of  fact  is  to 
return  a  ven  ict  of  guilty.>^r  not  guilty,  or 
not  guilty  onl  y  by  reason  of  insanity. 

18  U.S.C.  4!  43,  Hospitalization  of  a  Person 
Found  not  G  lilty  Only  by  Reason  of  Insan- 
ity, sets  out  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
when  a  pers<  n  is  found  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  in  anity  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense. Subset  tion  (a)  requires  that  such  a 
person  be  cc  mmitted  to  a  suitable  facility 
until  he  is  e  igible  for  release  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e  i.  Subsection  (b)  requires  that 
the  person  ui  idergo  a  psychiatric  or  psycho- 
logical study,  while  subsection  (c)  mandates 
a  hearing  on  his  present  mental  condition 
within  40  da)  s  following  the  verdict.  Subsec- 
tion (d)  provides  that  in  such  hearing,  the 
person  fount  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of 
insanity  has  :he  burden  of  proving  by  clear 
and  convinci  ng  evidence  that  his  release 
would  not  en  ate  a  substantial  risli  of  bodUy 
injury  to  anc  ther  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  (if  another.  Subsection  (e)  pro- 
vides that  if.  after  hearing,  the  person  fails 
to  prove  thai  his  release  would  not  create  a 
substantial  r  sk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  or  ser  ious  damage  to  the  property  of 
another  pen  an  due  to  present  mental  dis- 
ease or  def ec :.  he  shall  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  tlie  Attorney  General  for  treat- 
ment, prefer  kbly  in  a  State  facility.  Subsec- 
tion (f)  prov  des  for  the  absolute  or  condi- 
tional releast  of  such  a  person  pursuant  to  a 
medical  certification  and  a  court  finding 
that  such  rel  ;ase  will  no  longer  create  a  sub- 


stantial risk 


others.  Subsi  ction  (g)  permits  revocation  of 


a  conditional 
created  anew 
comply  with 
18  VS.C. 


to  the  person  or  property  of 


release  order  if  such  a  risk  is 
by  the  person's  failure  to 
Lhe  conditions  of  release. 
'  244.  Hospitalization  of  a  Con- 
victed Perso  1  Suffering  from  Mental  Dis- 
ease or  Defect,  sets  forth  procedures  to  be 
followed  wh(  n  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  a  recently-convicted  defendant 
may  be  suff(!ring  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  and  ir  need  of  care  or  treatment  in  a 
suitable  faclity.  Subsection  (a)  permits  the 
court,  shortly   after  a  guilty   verdict  and 


before  sentencing,  on  motion  of  the  defend- 
ant or  the  government  or  on  its  own  motion, 
to  order  a  hearing  on  the  defendant's 
present  mental  condition  if  there  is  reasona- 
ble cause  to  believe  he  is  suffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  for  the  treatment 
of  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody  for  care  or 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility.  Under  sub- 
section (b),  the  court  may  order  a  psychiat- 
ric or  psychological  examination  of  the  de- 
fendant. If,  after  a  hearing  provided  for  by 
subsection  (c),  the  court  determines  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  that  the  standard  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  has  been  met,  the  defendant 
is  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  hospitalization  in  a  suit- 
able facility  in  lieu  of  being  imprisoned. 
Subsection  (e)  permits  the  discharge  and 
final  sentencing  of  a  hospitalized  defendant 
when  the  director  of  the  facUity  certifies 
that  the  defendant  is  no  longer  in  need  of 
custody  for  care  and  treatment.  (See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-307.  pp.  1204-1206.) 

18  UJ3.C.  4245.  Hospitalization  of  an  Im- 
prisoned Person  Suffering  from  Mental  Dis- 
ease or  Defect,  deals  with  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  an  imprisoned  person  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  for 
which  he  is  in  need  of  custody  for  care  and 
treatment,  if  the  person  objects  to  being 
hospitalized.  Unlike  current  Federal  law, 
subsection  (a)  provides  that,  when  a  defend- 
ant who  is  imprisoned  objects  to  being 
transferred  to  a  suitable  facility  for  care 
and  treatment  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect, 
the  court  shall,  on  the  government's 
motion,  order  a  hearing  on  the  defendant's 
present  mental  condition  if  there  is  reasona- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  the  defendant  may 
be  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
for  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  in  need  of 
custody  for  care  and  treatment  in  a  suitable 
facility.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respective- 
ly, provide  for  the  psychiatric  or  psychologi- 
cal examination  of  the  defendant,  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  hearing.  Sutsection  (d) 
provides  that  a  defendant  who  is  found  to 
be  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
and  in  need  of  custody  for  care  and  treat- 
ment shall  be  hospitalized  in  a  suitable  fa- 
cility until  he  is  no  longer  in  such  need,  or 
until  his  prison  sentence  expires.  Subsection 
(e)  provides  for  the  defendant's  discharge 
from  the  hospital  and  return  to  prison  upon 
the  certification  by  the  director  of  the  facil- 
ity that  he  is  no  longer  in  need  of  custody 
for  care  and  treatment.  (See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  pp.  1206-1208.) 

18  U.S.C.  4246.  Hospitalization  of  a  Person 
Due  for  Release  but  Suffering  from  Mental 
Disease  or  Defect,  covers  those  circum- 
stances where  State  authorities  will  not  in- 
stitute civil  commitment  proceedings 
against  a  hospitalized  defendant  whose  Fed- 
eral sentence  Is  about  to  expire,  who  is  men- 
tally Incompetent  to  stand  trial,  or  against 
whom  all  criminal  charges  have  been 
dropped  solely  for  reasons  related  to  his 
mental  condition,  and  who  is  presently  men- 
tally ill.  Subsection  (a)  requires  the  court  to 
order  a  hearing  if  the  director  of  the  facility 
in  which  the  person  is  hospitalized  certifies 
that  he  is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  re- 
lease would  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  serious 
damage  to  property  of  another,  and  that 
suitable  arrangements  for  State  custody  and 
care  of  the  person  are  not  available.  Subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  respectively,  provide  for 
the  psychiatric  or  psychological  examina- 
tion of  the  person  and  for  the  conduct  of 
the  hearing.  Subsection  (d)  provides  that  If 


the  facts  certified  are  found  by  the  court  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  the  person 
is  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  treatment,  preferably  in 
a  State  facility.  Sut>section  (e)  provides  for 
the  absolute  or  conditional  release  of  such  a 
person  pursuant  to  a  medical  certification 
and  a  court  finding  that  such  release  will  no 
longer  create  a  substantial  risk  to  the 
person  or  property  of  others.  Subsection  (f) 
permits  revocation  of  a  conditional  release 
order  if  such  a  risk  is  created  anew  by  the 
person's  failure  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  release.  Subsection  (g)  deals  with 
mentally  111  persons  who  have  been  hospital- 
ized and  against  whom  all  chsu-ges  have 
been  dismissed  for  reasons  not  related  to 
their  mental  condition.  If  the  director  of 
the  hospital  certifies  that  the  release  of 
such  a  person  would  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another,  the 
Attorney  General  is  required  to  release  the 
person  to  appropriate  State  officials  for  the 
institution  of  State  civil  commitment  pro- 
ceedings. If  the  appropriate  State  will  not 
assume  responsibility,  and  so  Informs  the 
Attorney  General,  the  person  must  be  re- 
leased. (See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  pp.  1209- 
1212.) 

18  U.S.C.  4247.  General  Provisions  for 
Chapter  313.  contains  a  definition  of  terms 
used  In  chapter  313.  as  well  as  other  provi- 
sions generally  applicable  to  sections  4241- 
4246.  Subsection  (a)  defines  the  terms  "re- 
habilitation program"  and  "suitable  facili- 
ty." Subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively,  set 
forth  requirements  for  court-ordered  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examinations  and 
reports.  Subsection  (d)  enumerates  the 
rights  a  person  has  at  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine his  mental  condition.  Subsection  (e) 
pertains  to  reports  by  mental  facilities,  and 
contains  a  requirement  that  a  hospitalized 
person  be  Informed  of  the  availability  of  re- 
habilitation programs.  Subsection  (f)  per- 
mits the  court  to  order  and  examine  a  video- 
tape record  of  a  defendant's  testimony  or 
interview  which  forms  a  basis  of  a  periodic 
report  of  his  mental  condition.  Subsection 
(g)  concerns  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
statements  made  by  a  defendant  during  the 
course  of  a  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex- 
amination. Subsections  (h)  and  (1),  respec- 
tively, preserve  the  availability  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  permit  a  hospitalized 
person  to  move  for  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  he  should  be  released.  Subsection 
(J)  sets  forth  the  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Attorney  CSeneral  under  chapter 
313.  Subsection  (k)  provides  that  chapter 
313  does  not  apply  to  a  prosecution  under 
an  Act  of  Congress  applicable  exclusively  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Uniform 
Code  of  MillUry  Justice.  (See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307,  pp.  1212-1213.) 

S.  105 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"9  16.  Insanity  defense 

"(a)  AFFiRitATivE  Defense.— It  shall  be  an 
affirmative  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
any  Federal  statute  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  acts  constituting  the  of- 
fense, the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  mental 
disease  or  defect,  lacked  entirely— 

"(1)  the  ability  to  understand  the  nature 
and  quality  of  his  acts;  or 


"(2)  the  ability  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  with  respect  to  his  acts. 
Mental  disease  or  defect  does  not  otherwise 
constitute  a  defense. 

•■(b)  BiniOKN  OP  Proof.— The  defendant 
has  the  burden  of  proving  the  defense  of  in- 
sanity by  clear  and  convincing  evidence.". 

Sec.  2.  Rule  12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  is  amended— 

(a)  by  amending  the  title  of  the  rule  to 
read  'Rule  12.2  Notice  of  Insanity  Defense 
or  Expert  Testimony  of  Defendant's  Mental 
Condition"; 

(b)  by  amending  subdivision  (b)  to  read  as 
follows:  ,, 

"(b)  Expert  Testiiiony  of  Defdidahts 
Mental  CoNWTiON.-If  a  defendant  Intends 
to  introduce  expert  testimony  relating  to  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  or  any  other 
menUl  condition  bearing  upon  the  Issue  of 
guilt,  he  shall,  within  the  time  provided  for 
the  filing  of  pretrial  motions  or  at  such 
later  time  as  the  court  may  direct,  notify 
the  attorney  for  the  Government  In  writing 
of  such  intention  and  file  a  copy  of  such 
notice  with  the  clerk.  The  court  may  for 
cause  shown  allow  late  filing  of  the  notice 
or  grant  additional  time  to  the  parties  to 
prepare  for  trial  or  make  such  other  order 
as  may  be  appropriate.";  and 

(c)  by  deleting  "by  a  psychiatrist  designat- 
ed for  this  purpose  In  the  order  of  the 
court"  In  sulxlivislon  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  4242". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  313  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

•CHAPTER  313-OFFENDERS  WITH  MENTAL 
DISEASE  OR  DEFECT 

"Sec 

"4241.  Determination  of  mental  competency 

to  stand  trial 
•4242.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense. 
"4243.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  fo»ind  not 
guilty  only  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity. 
•4244.  Hospitalization  of  a  convicted  person 
suffering  from  mental  disease 
or  defect. 
"4245.    Hospitalization    of    an    imprisoned 
person  suffering  from  mental 
disease  or  defect. 
"4246.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  due  for 
release     but     suffering     from 
mental  disease  or  defect. 
••4247.  General  provisions  for  chapter  313. 
"9  4241.  Deterniination  of  mental  competency  to 
stand  trial 

••(a)  Motion  To  Determine  Competency 
OF  Defendant.— At  any  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  prosecution  for  an  offense 
and  prior  to  the  sentencing  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  defendant  or  the  attorney  for  the 
Ciovemment  may  file  a  motion  for  a  hearing 
to  determine  the  mental  competency  of  the 
defendant.  The  court  shall  grant  the 
motion,  or  shall  order  such  a  hearing  on  Its 
own  motion,  if  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  defendant  may  presently  be 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
rendering  him  mentally  Incompetent  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  or  to  assist  properly  In  his  de- 
fense. „ 

••(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  fUed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c). 


"(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d).  _  „ 

"(d)  Detbuoiiation  and  Disposition.— u. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  rendering  him  mentaUy  in- 
competent to  the  extent  that  he  U  unable  to 
understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  or  to  assist 
property  in  his  defense,  the  court  shall 
commit  the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  hospitalize  the  defendant  for  treat- 
ment In  a  sulUble  mental  hospital,  or  In  an- 
other faculty  designated  by  the  court  as 

suitable—  _,  ^    , ., 

••(1)  for  such  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
not  to  exceed  four  months,  as  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  substantial 
probability  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  he 
will  attain  the  capacity  to  permit  the  trial 
to  proceed;  and  .  j    , 

••(2)  for  an  additional  reasonable  period  of 
time  until—  ^         ,  . 

"(A)  his  mental  condition  is  so  improved 
that  trial  may  proceed.  If  the  court  finds 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  probability  that 
within  such  additional  pieriod  of  time  he  wiU 
attain  the  capacity  to  permit  the  trial  to 
proceed;  or  .        ^. 

"(B)  the  pending  charges  against  him  are 
disposed  of  according  to  law; 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  time  period  specified,  it 
is  determined  that  the  defendant's  mental 
condition  has  not  so  Improved  as  to  permit 
the  trial  to  proceed,  the  defendant  Is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4246. 

"(e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  the  defendant  is  hospital- 
ized pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines 
that  the  defendant  has  recovered  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  Is  able  to  understand  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  and  to  assist  properly  in  his  de- 
fense, he  shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that 
ordered  the  conunitment.  The  clerk  shaU 
send  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the 
Government.  The  court  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing, conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4247(d),  to  determine  the  competen- 
cy of  the  defendant.  If,  after  the  hearing, 
the  court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  has  recovered  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  Is  able  to  understand 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  and  to  assist  properly  In 
his  defense,  the  court  shall  order  his  imme- 
diate discharge  from  the  facility  In  which 
he  Is  hospitalized  and  shaU  set  the  date  for 
trial. 

"(f)  Admissibility  of  Finding  of  Compe- 
tency.—A  finding  by  the  court  that  the  de- 
fendant Is  mentally  competent  to  stand  trial 
shall  not  prejudice  the  defendant  in  raising 
the  Issue  of  his  Insanity  as  a  defense  to  the 
offense  charged,  and  shall  not  be  admissible 
as  evidence  In  a  trial  for  the  offense 
charged. 


"9  4242.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  insan- 
ity at  tlie  time  of  the  offense 
••(a)  Motion  for  Pretrial  Psychiatric  or 
Psychological  Examination.— Upon  fUlng 
of  a  notice,  as  provided  In  rule  12.2  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the 
court,  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government,  may  order  that  a  psychiatric 
or  psychological  examination  of  the  defend- 
ant be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychiatric  or 
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psychological  report  be  filed  with  the  court, 
pursuant  to  the  provistons  of  section  4347 
(b)  and  (c). 

"(b)  Spbcial  Verdict.— If  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity Is  raised  by  notice  as  provided  in  rule 
12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CMminal  Proce- 
dure on  motion  of  the  defendant  or  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government,  or  on  the 
court's  own  motion,  the  jury  shall  be  In- 
structed to  find.  or.  in  the  event  of  a  non- 
Jury  trial,  the  court  shall  find  the  defend- 
ant— 

"(DguOty; 

"(2)  not  guilty:  or 

•'(3)  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity. 

"9  4243.  HospiUlizaUon  of  ■  penon  found  not 
guilty  only  by  reaaon  of  insanity 
"(a)  Determimation  of  Present  Mental 
Condition  of  Acquitted  Phwon.— If  a 
person  is  found  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of 
Insanity  at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged, 
he  shall  be  committed  to  a  suitable  facility 
until  such  time  as  he  is  eligible  for  release 
pursuant  to  suttsection  (e). 

••(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  the 
court  shall  order  that  a  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological report  be  filed  with  the  court, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4247 
(b)  and  (c). 

"(c)  Hearing.— A  hearing  shall  be  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d)  and  shall  take  place  not  later  than 
forty  days  following  the  special  verdict. 

'•(d)  BtTRDEN  OF  Proof.— In  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a 
person  found  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of 
insanity  of  an  offense  Involving  bodily 
injury  to.  or  serious  damage  to  the  property 
of.  another  person,  or  involving  a  substan- 
tial risk  of  such  injury  or  damage,  has  the 
burden  of  proving  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  his  release  would  not  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to,  or  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  property  of,  another 
person  due  to  a  present  mental  disease  or 
defect.  With  respect  to  any  other  offense, 
the  person  has  the  burden  of  such  proof  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

••(e)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If, 
after  a  hearing,  the  court  fails  to  find  by 
the  standard  specified  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  that  the  person's  release  would 
not  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury 
to,  or  serious  damage  to  the  property  of.  an- 
other person  due  to  a  present  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  the  court  shall  commit  the 
person  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Attorney  General  shall  release  the 
person  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
SUte  In  which  the  person  is  domiciled  or 
was  tried  if  such  SUte  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  his  custody,  care,  and  treatment. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  make  aU  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  SUte  to 
assume  such  responsibility.  If.  notwith- 
standing such  efforts,  neither  such  SUte 
will  assume  such  responsibility,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  hospitalize  the  person  for 
treatment  in  a  suiUble  facility  until— 

"(1)  such  a  SUte  will  assume  such  respon- 
slbUlty;or  ^,..  w 

"(2)  the  person's  mental  condition  is  such 
that  his  release,  or  his  conditional  release 
under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment, 
would  not  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodUy 
injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another;  whichever  is  earlier. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  continue  peri- 
odically to  exert  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
cause  such  a  SUte  to  assume  such  responsi- 
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bility  for  th(    person's  custody,  care,  and 
treatment. 

"(f )  DiscHAi  ICE.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  In  wh  ch  an  acquitted  person  is  hos- 
pitalized pun  uant  to  subsection  (e)  deter- 
mines that  tl  le  person  has  recovered  from 
his  mental  <  isease  or  defect  to  such  an 
extent  that  h  s  release,  or  his  conditional  re- 
lease under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical, 
psychiatric,  f^r  psychological  care  or  treat- 
ment, would  ho  longer  create  a  substantial 
rislt  of  bodily  Injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another,  he 
shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  with  11  le  cleric  of  the  court  that  or- 
dered the  con  mitment.  The  cleric  shall  send 
a  copy  of  tfe  certificate  to  the  person's 
counsel  and  t  >  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  coi  irt.  on  the  motion  of  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  or  on  its  own 
motion,  shall  rtold  a  hearing,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  I  rovisions  of  section  4247(d),  to 
determine  wl  ether  he  should  be  released. 
If.  after  the  1  earing,  the  court  finds  by  the 
standard  spec  fied  in  subsection  (d)  that  the 
person  has  r  covered  from  his  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that— 

"(1)  his  reliase  would  no  longer  create  a 
substantial  ri  ;k  of  bodily  Injury  to  another 
person  or  serl  ofis  damage  to  property  of  an- 
other, the  CO  irt  shall  order  that  he  be  im- 
mediately dia  harged:  or 

"(2)  his  conditional  release  under  a  pre- 
scribed reginn  en  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or 
psychological  care  or  treatment  would  no 
longer  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  ano  her  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  ol  another,  the  court  shall— 

•■(A)  order  that  he  be  conditionally  dis- 
charged unde  ■  a  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or 
treatment  that  has  been  prepared  for  him. 
that  has  been  certified  to  the  court  as  ap- 
propriate by  the  director  of  the  facility  in 
which  he  is  (ommitted.  and  that  has  been 
found  by  the  :ourt  to  be  appropriate:  and 

■■(B)  order.  !is  an  explicit  condition  of  re- 
lease, that  h '.  comply  with  the  prescribed 
regimen  of  ixedical,  psychiatric,  or  psycho- 
logical care  oi  treatment. 
The  court  at  uiy  time  may,  after  a  hearing 
employing  the  same  criteria,  modify  or 
eliminate  the  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment. 

••(g)  RfvocJation  of  Conditional  Dis- 
charge.—The  director  of  a  medical  facility 
responsible  f(r  administering  a  regimen  im- 
posed on  an  >?quitted  person  conditionally 
discharged  uiider  subsection  (f)  shall  notify 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  o'  rer  the  person  of  any  failure  of 
the  person  lo  comply  with  the  regimen. 
Upon  such  n  >tice,  or  upon  other  probable 
cause  to  belli  ve  that  the  person  has  failed 
to  comply  w  th  the  prescribed  regimen  of 
medical.  psy<hiatric,  or  psychological  care 
or  treatment  the  person  may  be  arrested, 
and.  upon  an  est,  shall  be  taken  without  un- 
necessary del  ly  before  the  court  having  ju- 
risdiction ove  r  him.  The  court  shall,  after  a 
hearing,  det  trmine  whether  the  person 
should  be  rer  landed  to  a  suitable  facility  on 
the  ground  triat.  in  light  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  he  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiai  ric.  or  psychological  care  or 
treatment.  Ms  continued  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  pers(  n  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another 
"B  4244.  Hoapit  Jization  of  a  convicted  person  auf- 

fering  from  i  lental  diseaae  or  defect 

■'(a)  MoTi  )N  To  Determine  Present 
Mental  Con>ition  or  Convicted  Defend- 
AMT.— A  defe  idant  found  guilty  of  an  of- 


fense, or  the  attorney  for  the  Government, 
may.  within  ten  days  after  the  defendant  is 
found  guilty,  and  prior  to  the  time  the  de- 
fendant Is  sentenced,  file  a  motion  for  a 
hearing  on  the  present  mental  condition  of 
the  defendant  if  the  motion  is  supported  by 
substantial  information  indicating  that  the 
defendant  may  presently  be  suffering  from 
a  mental  disease  or  defect  for  the  treatment 
of  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody  for  care  or 
treatment  in  a  suiUble  facility.  The  court 
shall  grant  the  motion,  or  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sentencing  of  the  defendant  shall 
order  such  a  hearing  on  its  own  motion,  if  it 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  defendant  may 
presently  be  suffering  from  a  mental  disease 
or  defect  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  in 
need  of  custody  for  care  or  treatment  in  a 
suiUble  facility. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c).  In  addition  to  the  in- 
formation required  to  be  included  In  the 
psychiatric  or  psychological  report  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4247(c),  if  the 
report  includes  an  opinion  by  the  examiners 
that  the  defendant  is  presently  suffering 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  but  that  it  is 
not  such  as  to  require  his  custody  for  care 
or  treatment  in  a  suitable  facility,  the 
report  shall  also  include  an  opinion  by  the 
examiner  concerning  the  sentencing  alter- 
natives available  under  chapter  227  of  this 
title  that  could  best  accord  the  defendant 
the  kind  of  treatment  he  does  need. 

"(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
427(d). 

"(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  the  defendant 
is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease 
or  defect  and  that  he  should.  In  lieu  of 
being  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  be  com- 
mitted to  a  suitable  facility  for  care  or  treat- 
ment, the  court  shall  commit  the  defendant 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  hospitalize  the  de- 
fendant for  care  or  treatment  in  a  suitable 
facility.  Such  a  commitment  shall  be  treated 
for  administrative  purposes  as  a  provisional 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  the  maximum 
term  authorized  for  the  offense  committed. 

"(e)  Discharge.- When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  the  defendant  is  hospital- 
ized pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines 
that  the  defendant  has  recovered  from  his 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  no  longer  In  need  of  custody  for 
care  or  treatment  in  such  a  facility,  he  shall 
promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  defendant's  counsel 
and  to  the  attorney  for  the  Government.  If, 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate, 
the  provisional  sentence  Imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  has  not  expired,  the  court 
shall  proceed  finally  to  sentence  the  defend- 
ant in  accordance  with  the  sentencing  alter- 
natives and  procedures  available  under 
chapter  227. 
"B  4245.  Hoiipitalization  of  an  imprieoned  penon 

lufTerinK  from  mental  diuaae  or  defect 
"(a)    Motion    To    Determine    Present 
Mental  Condition  op  Imprisoned  Defend- 
ant.—If  a  defendant  serving  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  objects  either  in  writing  or 


through  his  attorney  to  being  transferred  to 
a  suitable  facility  for  care  or  treatment,  an 
attorney  for  the  Government,  at  the  request 
of  the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  the 
defendant  is  imprisoned,  may  file  a  motion 
with  the  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
facility  is  located  for  a  hearing  on  the 
present  mental  condition  of  the  defendant. 
The  court  shall  grant  the  motion  If  there  Is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  defend- 
ant may  presently  be  suffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  for  the  treatment 
of  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody  for  care  or 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility.  A  motion 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  stay  the  re- 
lease of  the  defendant  pending  completion 
of  procedures  contained  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  t>e  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c). 

"(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247  (d). 

"(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  for  the  treatment  of  which  he 
is  in  need  of  custody  for  care  or  treatment 
in  a  suitable  facility,  the  court  shall  commit 
the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
hospitalize  the  defendant  for  treatment  in  a 
suitable  facility  imtil  he  is  no  longer  in  need 
of  such  custody  for  care  or  treatment  or 
until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment, whichever  occurs  earlier. 

"(e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  the  defendant  is  hospital- 
ized pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines 
that  the  defendant  has  recovered  from  his 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  need  of  custody  for 
care  or  treatment  in  such  a  facility,  he  shall 
promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  defendant's  counsel 
and  to  the  attorney  for  the  Government.  If. 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate, 
the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  has  not  expired,  the  court  shall 
order  that  the  defendant  be  reimprisoned 
until  the  date  of  his  release. 

"fi  4246.  Hospitaliiation  of  a  person  due  for  re- 
lease but  suffering  from  mental  disease  or 
defect 

"(a)  Institxjtion  of  Proceeding.— If  the 
director  of  a  facility  in  which  a  person  is 
hospitalized  certifies  that  a  person  whose 
sentence  is  about  to  expire,  or  who  has  been 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  section  4241(d).  or 
against  whom  all  criminal  charges  have 
been  dismissed  solely  for  reasons  related  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  person,  is  pres- 
ently suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  and  that  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  State  custody  and  care  of  the 
person  are  not  available,  he  shall  transmit 
the  certificate  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  person  is  confined. 
The  clerk  shall  send,  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate to  the  person's  counsel,  and  to  the  at- 
torney  for  the  Government,   and.   if  the 


person  was  conunitted  pursuant  to  section 
4241(d).  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  or- 
dered the  commitment.  The  court  shall 
order  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  the 
person  is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  re- 
lease would  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  serious 
damage  to  property  of  another.  A  certificate 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  sUy  the  re- 
lease of  the  person  pending  completion  of 
procedures  contained  in  this  section. 

■•(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c). 

•■(c)  Hearing.- The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 

••(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  person  is 
presently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  the  court  shall  commit  the 
person  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Attorney  General  shall  release  the 
person  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
State  in  which  the  person  is  domiciled  or 
was  tried  if  such  SUte  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  his  custody,  care,  and  treatment. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility.  If.  notwith- 
standing such  efforts,  neither  such  SUte 
will  assume  such  responsibility,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  hospitalize  the  person  for 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility,  until— 

■•(1)  such  a  State  will  assume  such  respon- 
sibility: or 

■■(2)  the  person's  mental  condition  is  such 
that  his  release,  or  his  conditional  release 
under  a  prescrilied  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment 
would  not  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another; 
whichever  is  earlier.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  continue  periodically  to  exert  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  SUte  to 
assume  such  responsibility  for  the  person's 
custody,  care,  and  treatment. 

■■(e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  a  person  is  hctspitalized 
pursuant  to  sul>5ection  (d)  determines  that 
the  person  has  recovered  from  his  mental 
disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
release  would  no  longer  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another,  he 
shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  or- 
dered the  commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  person's 
counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  court,  on  the  motion  of  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  or  on  its  own 
motion,  shall  hold  a  hearing,  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  4247(d),  to 
determine  whether  he  should  be  released. 
If,  after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
person  has  recovered  from  his  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that— 

■■(1)  his  release  would  no  longer  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  or  serious  damage  to  property  of  an- 


other, the  court  shall  order  that  he  be  im- 
mediately discharged;  or 

••(2)  his  conditional  release  under  a  pre- 
scribed regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or 
psychological  care  or  treatment  would  no 
longer  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another,  the  court  shall— 

•(A)  order  that  he  be  conditionally  dis- 
charged under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or 
treatment  that  has  been  prepared  for  him, 
that  has  been  certified  to  the  court  as  ap- 
propriate by  the  director  of  the  facility  in 
which  he  is  committed,  and  that  has  been 
found  by  the  court  to  be  appropriate;  and 

■■<B)  order,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  re- 
lease, that  he  comply  with  the  prescribed 
regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or  psycho- 
logical care  or  treatment. 
The  court  at  any  time  may,  after  a  hearing 
employing  the  same  criteria,  modify  or 
eliminate  the  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment. 

••(f)  Revocation  of  Conditional  Dis- 
CHARGE.-The  director  of  a  medical  facility 
responsible  for  administering  a  regimen  Im- 
posed on  a  person  conditionally  discharged 
under  subsection  (e)  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  person  of  any  failure  of  the 
person  to  comply  with  the  regimen.  Upon 
such  notice,  or  upon  other  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  person  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment, 
the  person  may  be  arrested,  and.  upon 
arrest,  shall  be  taken  without  unnecessary 
delay  before  the  court  having  jurisdiction 
over  him.  The  court  shall,  after  a  hearing, 
determine  whether  the  person  should  be  re- 
manded to  a  sulUble  facility  on  the  ground 
that.  In  light  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
the  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment,  his 
continued  release  would  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  Injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another. 

"(g)  Release  to  State  of  Certain  Per- 
sons.—If  the  director  of  a  facility  in  which  a 
person  Is  hosplUlized  pursutuit  to  this  sub- 
chapter certifies  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  a  person,  against  whom  all  charges 
have  been  dismissed  for  reasons  not  related 
to  the  mental  condition  of  the  person.  Is 
presently  suffering  from  a  menUl  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
release  the  person  to  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  SUte  In  which  the  person  Is  dom- 
iciled or  was  tried  for  the  purpose  of  Institu- 
tion of  SUte  proceedings  for  civil  commit- 
ment. If  neither  such  SUte  will  assume  such 
responsibility,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
release  the  person  upon  receipt  of  notice 
from  the  SUte  that  It  will  not  assume  such 
responsibility,  but  not  later  than  10  days 
after  certification  by  the  director  of  the  fa- 
cility. 
"8  4247.  General  provisions  for  chapter  313 

••(a)  Definitions.— As  used  In  this  chap- 
ter- 
ed) •rehabilitation  program'  includes— 
••(A)  basic  educational  training  that  will 
assist  the  Individual  in  understanding  the 
society  to  which  he  will  return  and  that  will 
assist  him  In  undersUnding  the  magnitude 
of  his  offense  and  its  Impact  on  society: 

■•(B)  vocational  training  that  will  assist 
the  Individual  In  contributing  to.  and  in  par- 
ticipating In,  the  society  to  which  he  will 
return: 


(C)  drug,  alcohol,  and  other  treatment 
programs  that  will  assist  the  individual  in 
overcoming  his  psychological  or  physical  de- 
pendence: and 

■•(D)  organized  physical  sports  and  recrea- 
tion programs:  and 

•■(2)  sulUble  facility'  means  a  facility  that 
Is  sulUble  to  provide  care  or  treatment 
given  the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  defendant. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination.—A  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex- 
amination ordered  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  licensed  or  certified 
psychiatrist  or  clinical  psychologist,  or.  If 
the  court  finds  It  appropriate,  by  more  than 
one  such  examiner.  Each  examiner  shall 
be- 

"(1)  designated  by  the  court  If  the  exami- 
nation Is  ordered  under  section  4241.  4242. 
4243.  or  4244;  or 

••(2)  designated  by  the  court,  and  upon  the 
request  of  the  defendant,  an  additional  ex- 
aminer may  be  selected  by  the  defendant,  if 
the  examination  is  ordered  under  section 
4245  or  4246. 

For  the  purposes  of  an  examination  pursu- 
ant to  an  order  under  section  4241.  4244.  or 
4245.  the  court  may  commit  the  person  to 
be  examined  for  a  reasonable  period,  but 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  and  under  section 
4242.  4243,  or  4246.  for  a  reasonable  period, 
but  not  to  exceed  forty-five  days,  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  for  placement 
In  a  sulUble  facility.  Unless  Impracticable, 
the  psychiatric  or  psychological  examina- 
tion shall  be  conducted  In  the  sulUble  facili- 
ty closest  to  the  court.  The  Director  of  the 
facility  may  apply  for  a  reasonable  exten- 
sion, but  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days  under 
section  4241.  4244,  or  4245,  and  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days  under  section  4242,  4243. 
or  4246.  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  that 
the  additional  time  Is  necessary  to  observe 
and  evaluate  the  defendant. 

"(c)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Re- 
ports.—A  psychiatric  or  psychological 
report  ordered  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  examiner  designat- 
ed to  conduct  the  psychiatric  or  psychologi- 
cal examination,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
court  with  copies  provided  to  the  counsel 
for  the  person  examined  and  to  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Government,  and  shall  Include— 
••(1)  the  person's  history  and  present 
symptoms; 

••(2)  a  description  of  the  psychiatric,  psy- 
chological, and  medical  tests  that  were  em- 
ployed and  their  results: 
•■(3)  the  examiner's  findings:  and 
••(4)  the  examiner's  opinions  as  to  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  and— 

■•(A)  If  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  4241.  whether  the  person  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  render- 
ing him  mentally  incompetent  to  the  extent 
that  he  Is  unable  to  undersund  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  the  proceedings  against 
him  or  to  assist  properly  in  his  defense; 

••(B)  if  the  examination  Is  ordered  under 
section  4242,  whether,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  acts  constituting  the  of- 
fense, the  person,  as  a  result  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  lacked  entirely  the  ability  to 
understand  the  nature  and  quality  of  his 
acts  or  the  ability  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong  with  respect  to  his  acts: 

•■(C)  If  the  examination  Is  ordered  under 
section  4243  or  4246.  whether  the  person  Is 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  as 
a  result  of  which  his  release  would  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  Injury  to  another 
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"(J)  AuTHORmr  and  Responsibility  op 
THE  Attobney  General.— The  Attorney 
General— 

"(A)  may  contract  with  a  SUte.  a  political 
subdivision,  a  locality,  or  a  private  agency 
for  the  confinement,  hospitalization,  care, 
or  treatment  of.  or  the  provision  of  services 
to.  a  person  committed  to  his  custody  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter: 

"(B)  may  apply  for  the  civil  commitment, 
pursuant  to  SUte  law,  of  a  person  commit- 
ted to  his  custody  pursuant  to  section  4243 
or  4246; 

"(C)  shall,  before  placing  a  person  in  a  fa- 
cility pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4241,  4243.  4244.  4245,  or  4246,  consider  the 
suitability  of  the  facility's  rehabiliUtion 
programs  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
person:  and 

"(D)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Etepartment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices in  the  general  implemenUtion  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  in  the  esUb- 
Ushment  of  standards  for  facilities  used  in 
the  implementation  of  this  chapter. 

"(k)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  pros- 
ecution under  an  Act  of  Congress  applicable 
exclusively  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  313  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"313.  Offenders  with  mental  disease  or 
defect.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  Senators  are  cosponsors 
of  this  bill:  Messrs.  BiDEif.  Byrd,  Zor- 
insky,  hollimgs,  nickles,  domenici, 
Cochran.  Kasten,  Abdnor,  E>st, 
boren,  goldwater.  dole,  hubdle- 
STON,  NUWM,  D'Amato.  Grassley, 
Heinz.    Symms,    DeConcini.    Tower. 

BaUCUS,   HtJMPHREY.   BURDICK,   CHILES. 

Long,  Pressler,  Garn.  Hatfield, 
Jepsen,  Quayle.  Trible.  Cohen, 
Baker,  Hatch.  Ritdman,  Mxtrkowski. 
and  Simpson. 
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By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Moy- 

NIHAN): 

S.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
fixing  the  compensation  of  Members 
of  the  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

COMPENSATION  OP  MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Messrs.  Baker,  Chiles, 
Cranston,  Dole,  and  Mo'ynihan.  I  in- 
troduce a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  establishing  a  commission 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  this  will  be  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1, 1  believe.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  with  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  Senator  Long  in  spon- 
soring this  measure.  I  will  not  belabor 
this  issue,  except  to  say  that  I  have 
often  remarked  that  there  is  a  funda- 


mental conflict  of  interest,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  between  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate  to  fix  its 
own  salary  and  compensation  on  the 
one  hand  and  its  receipt  of  that  salary 
and  compensation  on  the  other. 

If  there  has  been  an  enduring  theme 
on  this  Issue  throughout  my  legislative 
career,  it  is  that  Congress  is  institu- 
tionally incapable  of  setting  its  own 
salaries.  Each  year  I  attempt  to  turn 
that  belief  into  legislative  action:  each 
year  I  attempt  to  avoid  the  coimter- 
productive.  no-win  battles  which 
engulf  our  pay  issues. 

The  debate  over  congressional  pay 
has  been  going  on  since  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  nearly  200  years 
ago.  It  must  end. 

The  commission  which  will  be  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  measure  I  am 
cosponsoring  with  Senator  Long  will 
be  composed  of  individuals  from  the 
private  sector,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  are  impartial  and  luiowl- 
edgeable  in  compensation  matters. 
These  individuals  will  take  the  poli- 
tics, finally,  out  of  this  issue. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Long  has 
given  his  attention  and  dedication  and 
leadership  to  this  issue.  I  want  to  per- 
sonally thank  him  for  this  contribu- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  order  to  pass  this  measure 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senators  Baker.  Chiles.  Cranston. 
Dole,  Mo'ynihan.  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  to  es- 
tablish a  special  presidentially  ap- 
pointed conunission  with  the  exclusive 
authority  to  set  salaries  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  beginning  of  this  new  Congress 
is  the  time  to  resolve  the  question  of 
who  should  determine  salaries  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Previously. 
Congress  has  passed  several  laws  es- 
tablishing procedures  to  set  Members 
pay.  Not  one  of  these  statutes  has 
been  successful  in  providing  an  impar- 
tial mechanism  which  seems  fair  to 
the  American  people. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  failure 
is  that  none  of  these  previous  laws  rec- 
ognizes a  central  fact.  It  is  a  direct,  un- 
disputable  conflict  of  interest  for 
Members  to  vote  on  their  own  salary 
levels.  Under  this  constitutional 
amendment,  the  President  would  ap- 
point a  nine-member  Commission  with 
the  authority  to  set  congressional  sala- 
ries. 

Private  citizens  would  serve  6-year 
terms  on  this  Commission.  The  terms 
of  the  commissioners  would  be  stag- 
gered. Their  appointment  would  not 
require  Senate  confirmation. 

On  July  1  of  each  election  year,  the 
Conunission  would  determine  salaries 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  including 
Delegates  and  Resident  Commission- 
ers in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Salaries  for  congressional  officers,  the 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses,  would  be  set 
by  the  Commission  at  the  same  time. 
These  salary  levels  would  go  into 
effect  when  the  Members  of  the  new 
Congress  take  the  oath  of  office  in 
January  of  the  following  year  and 
remain  in  effect  during  both  sessions 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  decrease,  increase,  or  recom- 
mend no  change  in  Members  salaries. 
Congress  would  not  be  permitted  to 
either  approve,  modify,  reject  of  inter- 
fere with  the  implementation  of  the 
Commission's  decisions.  This  constitu- 
tional amendment  mandates  that 
Members  be  paid  at  the  rate  set  by  the 
Commission.  A  separate  vote  by  the 
Congress  would  not  be  required  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  congressional  sala- 
ries. 

Commissioners  would  be  paid  per 
diem,  as  well  as  travel  and  transporta- 
tion expenses.  The  amendment  con- 
tains a  permanent  appropriation  to 
fund  the  expenses  of  the  Commission. 
Over  the  past  several  years.  Con- 
gress has  taken  great  steps  to  set  strin- 
gent rules  governing  the  official  con- 
duct of  Members  and  defining  con- 
flicts of  interest.  This  amendment  will 
eliminate  the  greatest  conflict  of  inter- 
est of  them  all.  Members  of  Congress 
will  no  longer  have  any  greater  ability 
than  members  of  the  public  to  set  the 
salary  for  their  own  jobs. 

Several  problems  in  addition  to  this 
conflict  of  interest  have  resulted  from 
the  current  method  of  determining 
salaries.  Public  opinion  poUs  consist- 
ently reveal  that  the  public  holds  Con- 
gress in  strikingly  low  esteem.  Our 
image  cannot  be  enhanced  if  we  can 
unwrap  the  strings  of  the  public  purse 
and  decide  how  much  we  have  earned. 
We  believe  that  this  public  criticism  of 
congressional  salary  increases  has 
been  aimed  at  the  level  of  our  wages. 
In  addition,  it  is  unproductive  to 
allow  this  issue  to  continue  to  domi- 
nate Senate  floor  debate,  committee 
time,  and  personal  thoughts  of  Mem- 
bers. The  many  lengthy  debates  we 
have  had  over  congressional  salaries 
traditionally  have  been  short  on  facts 
and  long  on  political  rhetoric.  In  the 
97th  Congress  alone,  we  had  countless 
hours  of  debate  and  eight  votes  on  the 
pay  issue.  Most  importantly,  salary  de- 
bates have  diverted  our  attention  from 
more  important  issues  which  must  be 
addressed  by  the  Congress. 

We  believe  this  constitutional 
amendment  is  the  best  solution  to  this 
continuing  problem.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  joint  resolution  as 
soon  as  possible  and  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  State  legislatures  for  rati- 
fication. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaminous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

"AHTI(n.E  — 

•Section  1.  On  July  1  of  each  even-num- 
bered year,  the  commission  esUblished  by 
section  2  shall  fix  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
payable  to  each  Senator.  Member  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  Resident 
Commissioner  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives. the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives. and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  The  aiuiual  rate 
of  pay  fixed  on  any  such  July  1  for  a  posi- 
tion under  the  first  sentence  shall  take 
effect  at  noon  on  the  third  day  of  January 
in  the  first  calendar  year  after  such  July  1 
and  shall  be  payable  to  any  person  holding 
such  position  until  such  rate  of  pay  is  re- 
vised by  the  commission  under  such  sen- 
tence and  the  revised  rate  of  pay  takes 

"Sec.  2.  There  is  esUblished  a  commission 
to  carry  out  the  first  sentence  of  section  1. 
The  commission  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members  appointed  from  private  life  by  the 
President.  The  memt»ers  shall  be  impartial 
and  knowledgeable  in  compensation  mat- 
ters. The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  Except  as  provided  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  sentence  of  this  section,  the 
term  of  the  members  of  the  commission 
shall  be  six  years.  A  member  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  a  vacancy  arising  before 
the  expiration  of  a  term  shaU  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Of  the  members 
first  appointed  to  the  commission  under 
this  section.  (A)  three  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  six  years:  (B)  three 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
eight  years:  and  (C)  three  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The 
President  shall  appoint  the  first  members  of 
the  commission  on  February  1  of  the  first 
even-numbered  year  beginning  after  the 
date  on  which  this  Article  becomes  valid. 

•Sec.  3.  Each  member  of  the  commission 
esUblished  by  section  2  shall  be  entitled  to 
per  diem,  travel,  and  transporUtion  ex- 
penses under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  applicable  to  an  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

••Sec.  4.  There  are  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  period  of  the  Government  from  sums 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
mission esUblished  by  section  2  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  such  commission  under  section 

■Sec.  5.  This  Article  shall  be  valid  only  If 
It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  SUtes  within 
seven  years  after  its  submission  to  the 
SUtes  for  ratification.". 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Baocus.  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
Bradley.    Mr.    Burdick.    Mr. 


Bumpers.  Mr.  B'yrd.  Mr.  (Tran- 
STON,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings,   Mr.    Hxn)DLESTON,    Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG.  Mr.   LEVIN.  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga.     Mr.     Melcher,     Mr. 
Metzenbaum,     Mr.     Mitchell. 
Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Pryor,   Mr.  RiEGLE,   Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS,  and  Mr.  Weicker). 
S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  calling 
for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  and 
reduction  in  nuclear  weapons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PREEZE  AND  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field of  Oregon  in  introducing  a 
Senate  resolution  calling  for  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  weapons  freeze  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  followed  by  sutetan- 
tial  reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals 
on  both  sides. 

Our  resolution,  designated  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  has  gained  signifi- 
cant new  support  over  the  past  year 
and  is  now  sponsored  by  one-third  of 
the  Senate.  Representatives  Edward 
Markey  and  Silvio  Conte  are  spon- 
soring an  identical  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  2.  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

A  nuclear  weapons  freeze  may  well 
be  our  last  best  hope  to  halt  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  and  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  After  2  years  in  office, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  never  been  in  greater  disarray  on 
nuclear  arms  control  policy.  The  con- 
fusion and  intransigence  of  the  admin- 
istration has  divided  our  Nation,  con- 
fused our  allies,  and  given  propaganda 
windfalls  to  our  adversaries. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  of  no  return  in  nuclear  escala- 
tion: it  is  time  for  both  sides  to  take 
immediate  and  concrete  steps  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  And 
the  most  important  step  of  all  is  to 
begin  with  a  comprehensive  freeze 
that  stops  the  nuclear  arms  race  in  its 
tracks  and  prevents  further  nuclear  es- 
calation. 

Over  the  past  year,  hundrecjs  of 
tovim  meetings,  city  councils,  and  SUte 
legislatures  have  added  their  voices  to 
the  nationwide  call  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Last  November,  the  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  received  broad  support 
at  the  polls  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  In  effect,  the  election  was  a 
nationwide  referendimi  on  nuclear 
arms  control,  and  the  freeze  received 
an  impressive  victory.  I  regard  this 
vote  as  a  national  mandate  for  a  nucle- 
ar weapons  freeze  and  a  clear  message 
to  the  Reagan  administration  to 
change  its  course  on  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol and  propose  a  freeze  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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admfiistration  opposes  a  nucle- 
freeze.  But  there  is  a  basic 
START  proposal:  It  does 
nuclear  arms  race. 


Instead,  their  plan  channels  that 
arms  race  in  a  new  direction.  It  per- 
mits the  continued  testing,  production, 
and  deployment  of  the  MX  missile, 
the  Trident  II  missile,  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, the  B-1  bomber,  the  Stealth 
bomber,  and  other  advanced  nuclear 
weapons.  Indeed,  the  administration's 
proposal  creates  a  loophole  big  enough 
to  fly  a  fleet  of  bombers  through,  with 
each  plane  carrying  more  destructive 
force  than  all  the  bombs  dropped  in 
World  War  II. 

While  the  United  States  builds  more, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be  standing 
idle. 

The  Soviets  will  match  us  missile  for 
missile,  bomb  for  bomb,  and  every  step 
on  the  way  down  the  road  to  a  nuclear 
Armageddon.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
Isaac  Newtons  to  understand  the  first 
law  of  the  nuclear  arms  race— every 
action  on  one  side  will  be  matched  by 
an  opposite  reaction  on  the  other  side. 

We  must  free  our  diplomacy  from 
the  dangerous  myth  that  more  mega- 
tons mean  better  bargaining  chips.  We 
must  reject  the  absurd  theory  that  we 
can  have  fewer  nuclear  bombs  tomor- 
row, if  only  we  build  more  nuclear 
bombs  today.  The  administration  calls 
this  a  negotiating  strategy:  I  call  it 
voodoo  arms  control. 

In  his  farewell  address,  a  far-sighted 
Republican,  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, warned  the  American  people 
that  "In  holding  scientific  research 
and  discovery  in  respect,  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite 
danger  that  public  policy  could  itself 
become  the  captive  of  a  scientific-tech- 
nological elite."  Some  experts  who 
oppose  the  nuclear  freeze  make  the 
elitist  argument  that  it  is  wrong  to 
invite  the  public  into  a  debate  where 
only  experts  should  be  allowed  to 
tread.  We  should  reply  to  them  that 
arms  control  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  those  in  either  political  party 
who  have  perpetuated  the  arms  race. 
No  professional  elite  in  our  democracy 
deserves  a  monopoly  on  what  is  the  ul- 
timate issue  of  personal  survival  for 
200  million  Americans  and  countless 
millions  more  around  the  globe.  While 
negotiators  have  been  debating  the 
nuclear  version  of  how  many  angels 
can  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin— which 
is,  precisely  how  high  can  each  side 
make  the  rubble  bounce? — concerned 
citizens  in  the  real  world,  in  every 
region  of  our  country,  are  asking  the 
Government  to  halt  the  madness  and 
put  forth  a  sane  alternative  to  break 
the  deadlock. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  make 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  the  policy 
of  our  Government,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  resolution  we  are 
introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  2 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design: 

Whereas  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  danger- 
ously increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war:  and 

Whereas  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
followed  by  reductions  in  nuclear  warheads, 
missiles,  and  other  delivery  systems  is 
needed  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (1)  as 
an  immediate  arms  control  objective,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should— 

<a)  pursue  an  immediate  and  complete 
halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race: 

(b)  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  further  deployment  of  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems: and 

(c)  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

(2)  Proceeding  from  the  freeze,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  pursue 
major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  deliv- 
ery systems,  through  annual  percentages  or 
equally  effective  means,  in  a  manner  that 
enhances  stability. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  hope  that  I  stand 
once  again  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Kennedy,  to  reintro- 
duce the  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  I 
will  keep  my  remarks  brief  as  we  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  debate  the 
specifics  of  this  resolution  in  the  near 
future. 

I  feel  deeply  fortunate  to  be  associ- 
ated with  this  revolution  in  thought 
which  has  swept  our  Nation  and, 
indeed,  the  world.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  nuclear  terror,  control  is 
shifting  away  from  the  secretive  cult 
of  strategists,  engineers,  and  scientists 
and  other  so-called  experts  who  have 
held  the  globe  hostage  to  their  theo- 
ries, back  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Whether  they  be  doctors  or  lawyers  or 
housewives,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  saying  loud  and  clear  that  they 
have  had  enough.  They  are  saying 
that  they  will  not  abdicate  responsibil- 
ity for  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
children  to  a  faceless  technology  with 
a  momentum  of  its  own.  Let  us  do  all 
we  can  to  maintain  the  professional, 
constructive  and  bipartisan  approach 
that  has  characterized  this  movement 
since  its  begining. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  vote— up  or 
down— on  the  resolution  this  year  in 
the  Senate.  There  has  been  ample 
time  to  study  and  debate  the  wisdom 


of  challenging  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  halt  to  the  nu- 
clear   arms.    Let    us    now    determine 
where  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  stands  on  the  question.  A  historic 
opportunity  stands  before  us.  I  look 
forward  to  standing  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Senator  Kennedy  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  see  that  this  reso- 
lution is  adopted  and  implemented. 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Hatfield,  and  my  other 
distinguished  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions resolution.  As  the  election  last 
November  clearly  indicated,  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  the  nuclear  arms 
buildup  to  stop  on  both  sides,  and  they 
want  it  to  stop  now.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  resolutions  I  have  sponsored  tii 
this  Congress  and  it  will  certainly  be 
one  of  the  most  important. 

World  peace  and  stability  are  threat- 
ened by  the  nuclear  arms  buildup,  the 
wild  talk  about  limited  nuclear  war, 
and  the  lack  of  progress  in  negotia- 
tions to  limit  nuclear  arms.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world  are 
scared.  The  United  States  should  ac- 
tively seek  to  bring  the  arms  race  to  a 
halt  through  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  nuclear  arms  production.  This  is  a 
very  important  first  step.  It  would  not 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  but  it 
would  stop  the  implementation  of  in- 
creasingly dangerous  new  technol- 
ogies, brake  the  escalating  arms  race, 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  negotiate  re- 
ductions. ^    ^^ 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  sufficient  destruc- 
tive power.  The  only  compelling 
reason  left  for  maintaining  a  nuclear 
capabUity  is  to  deter  the  other  side 
from  ever  using  theirs.  Recognizing 
that  fact,  we  must  take  the  necessary 
steps  toward  nuclear-arms  reduction. 
That  arms  race  endangers  our  exist- 
ence and  drains  our  economy  at  a  time 
when  domestic  and  human  needs  are 
being  neglected.  A  mutual,  verifiable 
freeze  would  be  an  important  first  step 
toward  arms  reduction,  and  it  Is  a  step 
we  should  take  now.» 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  reintroducing  the 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  reductions 
resolution  in  the  Senate. 

Last  year,  I  was  an  original  sponsor 
of  this  resolution.  Last  summer,  I 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  in  sponsoring  a 
nuclear  freeze  amendment  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which 
I  am  ranking  Democratic  member. 

The  extensive  hearings  conducted 
last  year  by  the  committee  reinforced 
my  view  that  an  agreed  nuclear  freeze 
would  be  a  fundamentally  important 
way  to  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
reduce  the  terrible  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 


In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  become  aware  of  the 
potential  offered  by  the  nuclear  freeze 
concept— and  has  embraced  that  con- 
cept Last  fall,  voters  In  9  of  10  States, 
as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  en- 
dorsed the  nuclear  freeze.  Pollster  Lou 
Harris  disclosed  earlier  this  month 
that  76  percent  of  Americans  polled  In 
the  second  week  of  January  favor  ne- 
gotiation of  a  nuclear  freeze  with  the 

Soviets.  ^    ,  1  » 

Unfortunately,  recent  administra- 
tion actions  have  served  to  reinforce 
the  fears  now  abroad  In  the  land  that 
we  may  be  edging  closer  to  nuclear 
war.  Many  do  not  believe  that  this  ad- 
ministration Is  serious  about  arms  con- 
trol. Evidence  to  support  that  belief 
can  be  seen  in  the  lack  of  obvious 
progress— perhaps  even  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  succeed—  in  current  arms 
negotiation  and  in  the  continued  bru- 
talizing of  the  understaffed,  under- 
funded, and  adrift  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

At  this  point,  many  are  convinced 
that  the  President  would  rather  risk 
war  than  give  arms  control  a  chance 
through  serious  negotiations  with  the 

Soviets.  .  .     J      J 

The    resolution    being    introduced 
today  with  strong  bipartisan  support 
merits  the  most  careful  consideration 
by  the  administration.  The  resolution 
calls  upon  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pursue  a  mutual,  veri- 
fiable freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  to  be 
followed  by  major,  mutual,  and  verifi- 
able reductions.  It  could  be  consistent 
with   the   administration's   own   pro- 
fessed  desire   for  substantial   reduc- 
tions. ^.         .,, 
I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
at  last  treat  the  freeze  seriously  as  a 
sensible  first  step  toward  a  meaningful 
arms  control  regime.  If  the  adminis- 
tration remains  obdurate,  however,  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  take  charge  to 
charting  a  reasonable  course  toward 
arms  control  that  Includes,  as  a  first 
goal,  the  achievement  of  a  nuclear 

fr66Z6. 

For  nearly  2  years.  Congress  has 
waited  for  the  administration  to  dem- 
onstrate a  commitment  toward  even 
its  own  kind  of  arms  control.  The  time 
for  waiting  Is  past. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  then  to 
move  ahead  with  reductions  and  other 
measures  to  Insure  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  never  again  be  used.  As  tem- 
porary custodians  of  our  wondrous 
country  and  planet,  we  owe  it  to  our 
children,  our  grandchildren,  and  their 
children  to  pass  on  the  precious  herit- 
age that  we  have  been  so  fortunate  to 

inherit.  ^    ...     .    t 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  introducing 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  nucle- 
ar weapons.  It  Is  the  successor  to 
Senate   Joint   Resolution    163,   Intro- 


duced In  the  97th  Congress.  The  rea- 
sons for  It  are  clear.  The  continuing. 
Indeed  escalating,  nuclear  arms  race 
increases  the  possibUlty  of  nuclear 
attack,  whether  accidental  or  deliber- 
ate, and  It  is  urgent  that  responsible 
steps  be  taken  to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  that  disaster. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  is  concise 
and  straightforward,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  dispel  the  distortion  and  misin- 
formation which  has  too  often  charac- 
terized Its  discussion.  First,  the  resolu- 
tion  calls   equally   upon   the   Soviet 
Union  and  our  own  Nation  to  take 
prompt    steps    toward    achieving    a 
"mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
testing,   production   and   further   de- 
ployment of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles, and  other  delivery  systems,"  with 
particular    emphasis    on    destabllzlng 
weapons  which  would  make  the  freeze 
more  difficult  to  achieve  and  thereby 
aggravate    the    nuclear    arms    race. 
Second,  the  resolution  recognizes  that 
the  freeze  is  not  a  definitive  solution 
to  the  arms  race,  nor  should  it  be  con- 
sidered as  such.  It  should  rather  be  re- 
garded as  an  immediate  objective  in 
the  long-term  strategic  arms  control 
policy,  for  it  would  serve  as  an  interim 
step  while  longer  range,  more  compre- 
hensive  arms  control   and   reduction 
agreements    are    negotiated.    Finally, 
the  resolution  does  indeed  look  beyond 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  to  the 
future,  caUlng  upon  the  two  major  nu- 
clear powers  to  seek  mutual  and  verifi- 
able  reductions   In   nuclear  arms  In 
such  ways  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
destabUizlng  factors  which  could  set 
off  a  nuclear  confrontation.  Senate 
Joint   Resolution   2   represents  a  re- 
sponsible commonsense  approach  to 
the  urgent  challenge  of  bringing  the 
nuclear  arms  race  under  control,  and 
it  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
and  approval  of  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

NicKLES,  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr. 

Denton,    Mr.    Zorinsky,    Mr. 

Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Eagleton): 

SJ     Res.    3.    Joint    resolution    to 

amend  the  Constitution  to  esUblish 

legislative  authority  In  Congress  and 

the  States  with  respect  to  abortion;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  HUMAll  Lire  reDERALISM  AMKWDIIEWT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution— the  human 
life  federalism  amendment— that 
would  overturn  the  Infamous  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  v. 
Wade.  410  U.S.  113  (1973).  This 
amendment  would  restore  to  the  rep- 
resentative branches  of  government 
the  authority  to  legislate  with  respect 
to  the  practice  of  abortion. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee  held  9  days  of 
hearings  during  which  it  considered 
the  testimony   of  74  of  the  leading 
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ROB  V.  WADE 

In  Roe  [against  Wade,  the  Court 
found  that]  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  ar  lendment  contained  a  guar- 
antee of  a  Tight  to  privacy"  that  was 
broad  enou  sh  to  encompass  a  woman's 
decision  "wfhether  or  not  to  terminate 
Because  the  right  to  per- 
was  a  "fundamental 
could  be  limited  only  by 
State  interest." 
an  interest  could  not  be 
the  inclusion  of  unborn 
within  the  term  "person" 
amendment— with  respect 
ttere  may  be  no  deprivation 
due  process  of  law— the 
found  some  meas- 
interest  in  protecting  ma- 
and  in  preserving  the 
ife"  of  the  fetus. 

to   give   expression    to 

as  well  as  protecting 

discovered    constitutional 
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f ollowii  ig  manner: 
th> 
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related  to  maternal  health. 
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necessary  to  save  the  life 


of  the  mother.  6  permitted  abortions 
in  cases  of  rape.  5  in  cases  of  incest. 
and  4  in  cases  where  there  was  a  lilceli- 
hood  that  a  child  would  be  bom  with  a 
substantial  deformity.  In  only  four 
States  was  abortion  on  demand  per- 
mitted and  in  each  of  these  there  were 
temporal  limits  to  such  a  right.  The 
most  liberal  provision  existed  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  which  permit- 
ted abortions  without  restrictions 
until  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Whatever  one's  perceptions  about 
abortion,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  with 
the  proposition  that  Roe  has  created  a 
regime  of  abortion  on  demand,  a  na- 
tional policy  of  abortion  without  re- 
strictions of  any  significant  kind.  It  is 
this  status  quo  that  would  be  over- 
tiuned  by  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

During  the  first  trimester  of  the 
pregnancy,  the  plenary  right  to  abor- 
tion is  express.  During  that  period, 
there  is  absolutely  no  governmental 
authority  to  intervene  in  the  woman's 
decision  to  abort.  Dtiring  the  second 
trimester,  a  Government  interest  in 
abortion  does  arise— the  interest  in 
protecting  and  preserving  maternal 
health.  This  interest  may  be  expressed 
through  governmental  requirements 
that  such  abortions  be  performed 
within  hospitals,  clinics,  or  other  fa- 
cilities licensed  to  perform  abortions. 

There  remains  an  absence  of  govern- 
mental authority,  however,  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  insure  the  safeness  of 
the  procedures  of  abortion.  There  are 
no  protections  whatsoever  for  the 
imbom  fetus  during  this  stage  of  the 
pregnancy. 

During  the  final  trimester  of  abor- 
tion— or  approximately  at  that  point 
at  which  the  fetus  reaches  "viabili- 
ty"—a  potential  interest  arises  in  pro- 
tecting the  fetus.  The  Government  fi- 
nally is  in  an  apparent  position  to  pro- 
tect the  life  of  the  fetus. 

The  Court,  however,  limited  even 
this  authority  with  an  exception— and 
it  is  an  exception  that  consumes  the 
rule.  During  even  the  third  trimester 
of  pregnancy,  the  right  to  abortion  ex- 
isted where  necessary  to  protect  the 
life  or  health  of  the  mother.  The  criti- 
cal element  here  was  the  health  of  the 
mother. 

According  to  the  Court  in  the  com- 
panion case  of  Doe  v.  Bolton,  410  U.S. 
179  (1973),  whether  or  not  the  health 
of  the  mother  necessitated  an  abortion 
was  a  medical  Judgment  to  be  made 
"in  the  light  of  all  factors— physical, 
emotional,  psychological,  and  the 
women's  age— relevant  to  her  well- 
being." 

In  other  words,  to  quote  Prof.  John 
Noonan  of  the  University  of  California 
Law  School,  the  absolute  right  to 
abortion  was  curbed  during  the  final 
trimester  only  by  "the  necessity  of  a 
physician's  finding  that  she  needed  an 
abortion."  Noonan,  "A  Private  Choice" 
(New  York:  MacMillian,  1979).  12.  It 


would  be  a  rare  physician  who  would 
be  incapable  of  defending  an  abortion 
decision  on  the  groimds  that,  in  his 
best  medical  Judgment,  the  "well- 
being"  of  the  mother  demanded  it. 

The  abortion  right  then  is  a  virtual- 
ly unrestricted  right  under  Roe  and 
Doe.  Any  significant  restrictions  on 
this  right  are  illusory.  To  quote  Pro- 
fessor Noonan  again: 

For  the  nine  months  of  life  within  the 
womb  the  child  was  at  the  gravida's  (preg- 
nant woman's)  disposal— with  two  restric- 
tions: She  must  find  a  licensed  clinic  after 
month  three:  and  after  her  child  was  viable, 
she  must  find  an  abortionist  who  believed 
she  needed  an  abortion.  Id.  at  12. 

No  substantial  barriers  of  any  kind 
exist  today  in  the  United  States  for  a 
woman  to  obtain  an  abortion  for  any 
reason  during  any  stage  of  her  preg- 
nancy. 

JTntISPR0DEMCK  Or  ROE 

Apart  from  the  national  policy  of 
abortion  that  it  spawned,  the  Roe  de- 
cision has  been  criticized  broadly  as  an 
exercise  in  Jurisprudence  by  observers 
of  varying  political  persuasions  and 
varjring  perspectives  o.i  abortion.  In 
dissent  in  the  Roe  and  Doe  cases.  Jus- 
tice White  observed: 

I  find  nothing  in  the  language  or  history 
of  the  Constitution  to  support  the  Court's 
judgment.  The  Court  simply  fashions  and 
announces  a  new  constitutional  right  for 
pregnant  mothers  and,  with  scarcely  any 
reason  or  authority  for  its  action,  invests 
that  right  with  sufficient  substance  to  over- 
ride most  existing  State  abortion  statutes. 
410  U.S.  at  221. 

Justice  Retinquist  added  in  an  ac- 
companying dissent: 

The  decision  here  to  break  the  term  of 
pregnancy  into  three  distinct  terms  and  to 
outline  the  permissible  restrictions  the 
State  may  impose  in  each  one,  for  example, 
partakes  more  of  judicial  legislation  than  it 
does  of  a  determination  of  the  intent  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  •  *  * 
To  reach  its  result  the  Court  necessarily  has 
had  to  find  within  the  scope  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  a  right  that  was  appar- 
ently completely  unknown  to  the  drafters  of 
the  Amendment.  410  U.S.  at  174. 

Prof.  Archibald  Cox,  the  former  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  States, 
remarked  of  the  Roe  decision: 

The  failure  to  confront  the  issue  in  princi- 
pled terms  leaves  the  opinion  to  read  like  a 
set  of  hospital  rules  and  regulations  *  *  * 
Neither  historian,  nor  layman,  nor  lawyer 
will  be  persuaded  that  all  the  prescriptions 
of  Justice  Blackmun  are  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Cox,  The  Role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  American  Government  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1976).  113-114. 

Prof.  John  Hart  Ely  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  while  taking  care  to  di- 
vorce himself  from  critics  of  the  sub- 
stantive policy  expressed  in  Roe,  con- 
cluded: 

It  is.  nevertheless,  a  very  bad  deci- 
sion. *  *  *  It  is  bad  because  it  is  bad  consti- 
tutional law,  or  rather  because  it  is  not  con- 
stitutional law  and  gives  almost  no  sense  of 
an  obligation  to  try  to  be.  Ely,  TTie  Wages  of 
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Crying  Wolf:  A  Comment  on  Roe  v.  Wadt  82, 
Yale  Law  Journal  920,  »47  (1973). 

Alexander  Bickel,  professor  at  the 
Yale  Law  School,  described  decision  as 
akin  to  a  "model  sUtute"  and  ex- 
pressed bewilderment  at  how  such  a 
responsibUity  had  come  to  be  vested  m 
the  Court: 

One  is  left  to  ask  why.  The  Court  never 
said.  It  refused  the  discipline  to  which  its 
function  is  properly  subject.  *  *  *  ^^^. 
rived  not  from  Herbert  Spencers  Social 
Statics,  but  from  fashionable  notions  ol 
progress  •  •  •  this  will  not  do.  Bickel.  The 
Morality  of  Consent  (New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1975).  28. 

Prof    Charles   Rice   of    the   Notre 
Dame  Law  School  described  the  deci- 
sion as  "the  most  outrageous  decision 
ever  handed  down  by  the  Court  in  its 
entire  history":  Prof.  Richard  Epstem 
of    the    University    of    Chicago    Law 
School  referred  to  Roe  as  "compre- 
hensive legislation, "  without  "princi- 
pled grounds":  Prof.  Robert  Byrn  of 
the  Fordham  Law  School  attacked  the 
decision  as  resting  upon  "multiple  and 
profound  misapprehension  of  law  and 
history":  Dean  Harry  Wellington  of 
the  Yale  Law  School  viewed  Roe  as 
"Pickwickian"     and     "without    man- 
date"; and  Prof.  Joseph  Witherspoon 
of  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School 
described  the  decision  as  "unquestion- 
ably the  most  erroneous  decision  in 
the  history  of  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court. "  Professor 
Noonan  concluded  his  analysis  of  the 
abortion  case  by  stating: 

The  liberty  esUbllshed  has  no  foundation 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  established  by  an  act  of  raw  judicial 
power  Its  establishment  was  lUegltlmate 
and  unprincipled,  the  Imposition  of  the  per- 
sonal beliefs  of  seven  justices  on  the  nien 
and  women  of  fifty  SUtes.  The  continuation 
of  the  liberty  Is  a  continuing  affront  to  con- 
stitutional government  In  this  country. 
Noonan  at  189. 


OVERTORNIltO  StJPREME  COURT 

Justice  White  in  his  Roe  dissent 
aptly  characterized  the  majority  deci- 
sion when  he  observed: 

The  upshot  is  that  the  people  and  the  leg- 
islatures Of  the  fifty  SUtes  are  constitution- 
ally disentitled  to  weigh  the  relative  unpor- 
tance  of  the  continued  existence  and  devel- 
opment of  the  fetus  on  the  one  hand 
against  the  spectrum  of  possible  Impacts  on 
the  mother  on  the  other  hand. 

It  is  the  result  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  intended  to  overcome. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
store to  the  States-the  authority  to 
legislate  with  respect  to  abortion. 
While  I  would  personally  favor  an 
amendment  that  would  impose  a  duty 
upon  the  States  to  prohibit  most  abor- 
tions. I  must  stress  that  this  is  not  the 
objective  of  the  present  amendment. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  this 
duty  in  order  to  overcome  the  Roe  and 
Doe  decisions.  It  is  necessary  only  that 
the  State  no  longer  be  totally  limited 
in  their  ability  to  act  in  restricting  or 
regulating  or  prohibiting  abortion  be- 


cause of  some  presimied  constitutional 
right  to  abortion.  ,_.».» 

There  is  no  such  constitutional  right 
to  abortion,  in  my  view.  It  has  never 
existed  and  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
proposed  measure  that  would  concede 
that  such  a  right  has  ever  eadsted.  I 
recognize,  however,  that,  under  our 
structure   of   Government,   it  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Court  to  "say  what  the  law 
is,"  Marbury  v.  Madiaon.  1  Cranch  137 
(1803).  For  better  or  worse,  the  Court 
has  spoken  on  the  issue  of  abortion  in 
Roe  and  Doe;  it  has  articulated  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  abortion  erwaiat- 
ing  from  the  14th  amendment.  There 
is  no  alternative  now  other  than  a  con- 
stitutional  amendment   to   overcome 
this  result-except  to  wait  for  the  slim 
possibility  that  the  Court  may  some 
day  admit  its  error  and  overturn  on  its 
own  the  abortion  cases. 

There  is  certainly  ample  precedent 
for  such  a  constitutional  response  t«  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  The  11th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  pro- 
hibiting the  Federal  Judicial  power  to 
be  exercised  in  suits  by  citizens  of  a 
State  against  another  State,  came  in 
direct  response  to  an  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  accepting  Jurisdiction 
over  such  a  case.  Chisholm  v.  Georgia. 
2  U.S.  419(1973). 

The  14th  amendment,  in  circum- 
stances not  dissimUar  from  the  pres- 
ent case,  was  proposed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion following  the  infamous  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  finding  that  black  individ- 
uals were  nonpersons  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 60  U.S.  393  ( 1857 ). 

The  16th  amendment,  permitting 
the  imposition  of  a  Federal  income 
tax,  was  later  enacted  in  response  to  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  finding  an  im- 
apportioned-by  State-tax  to  be  m 
violation  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Pollock  v.  Farmer's  Loan  arid 
Trust  Co.,  157  UJ5.  429  (1895):  158  UA 
601  (1895). 

Finally,  the  26th  amendment,  ac- 
cording 18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote 
in  Federal  and  SUte  elections,  was 
proposed  following  the  Court's  deci- 
sion that  the  Congress  lacked  author- 
ity to  impose  such  an  obligation  statu- 
torily upon  the  States.  Oregon  v. 
Mtte/ioZZ,  400  U.S.  112(1970). 

In  addition,  serious  efforts  at  consti- 
tutional amendment  were  made  in  re- 
sponse to  Court  decisions  on  the  sub- 
jects of  child  labor  laws.  Hammer  v. 
Dagenhart,  247  U.S.  251  (1918).  later 
overruled  in  United  States  v.  Darby. 
312  U.S.  100  (1941);  and  State  legisla- 
tive apportionment  requirements. 
Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  (1962). 


pROGEirr  or  roe 
It  was  not  simply  the  abortion  right 
that  was  created  in  Roe  and  Doe  that 
is  the  object  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. However  indefensible  these  deci- 
sions as  matters  of  policy  and  jurispru- 
dence, they  have  been  distorted  fur- 
ther by  a  series  of  subsequent  deci- 


sions clarifying  the  scope  of  this  right. 
Each  of  them  have  come  in  response 
to  post-Roe  efforts  by  the  SUtes  to 
accord  some  measure  of  protection  to 
unborn   human   life,   or   to   establsh 
some   procedure  to  insure  that  the 
woman's  abortion  decision  was  a  delib- 
erate, carefully  considered  one.  In  vir- 
tually  every   instance,   the   Supreme 
Court  has  struck  down  these  exercises. 
In  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Danforth, 
428  VJS.  52  (1976).  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  spousal  consent  statutes, 
which  required  the  consent  to  an  abor- 
tion by  the  father  of  a  fetus,  were  un- 
constitutional. See  also  Coe  v.  <3«r- 
stein.  376  F.  Supp.  901   (1976).  The 
Court  in  Danforth  also  held  that  so- 
called  informed  consent  statues,  which 
required  a  physician  to   obtain   the 
written  consent  of  a  woman  after  ap- 
prising her  of  the  dangers  of  abortion 
and  possible  altemaUves,  were  consti- 
tutional only  if  the  requirements  were 
closely  related  to  maternal  health  and 
not  uimecessarily   burdensome   upon 
the  abortion  right.  See  also  Freiman  v. 
Ashcroft,  584  F.  2d  247,  affirmed  99  S. 
Ct.  1416.  (1979).  „„    „,, 

In  Belotti  v.  Baird,  442  U.S.  633 
(1979)  the  Court  held  that,  while  pa- 
rental consent  statutes  requiring 
minors  to  obtain  the  consent  of  their 
parents  prior  to  having  an  abortion 
were  not  unconstitutional  per  se,  the 
State  must  also  provide  alternative 
procedures  for  obtaining  an  abortion 
in  the  event  that  parental  consent  is 
not  forthcoming  or  if  the  minor  does 
not  want  to  request  such  consent.  See 
also  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Danforth, 
428U.S.52(1976).  ^    ,,«^ 

In  H.L.  V.  Matheson,  101  S.  Ct.  1164 
(1981),  however,  the  Court  upheld  a 
Utah  SUte  sUtute  prohibiting  physi- 
cians under  narrowly  defined  circum- 
stances, from  performing  an  abortion 
on  unemancipated  minors  without  pa- 
rental notification.  The  sUtute  was 
drawn  extremely  narrowly  to  require 
such  notification.  "If  possible"  and  to 
apply  only  if  the  minor  is  Uvmg  with 
and  dependent  upon  her  parents  and 
has  made  no  showing  or  claim  or  tm- 
usual  maturity. 

In  Colautti  v.  Franklin,  439  U.S.  379 
(1979)  the  Court  ruled  that  fetal  pro- 
tection sUtutes  were  generally  uncon- 
stitutional by  reason  of  being  vague 
and  overly  broad.  Such  sUtutes,  m  one 
manner  or  another,  impose  an  obliga- 
tion upon  a  performing  doctor  to  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  save  the  life  of 
an  aborted  fetus.  In  Colautti,  the 
Court  found  that  such  sUtutes  were 
permissible  only  with  respect  to  viable 
fetuses-who  by  definition  were  least 
in  need  of  such  protection-and  that 
they  must  contain  precise  stand^ds 
for  determining  such  viability.  See 
also  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Danforth. 
429  U.S.  52  (1976). 

Thus,  even  at  the  latest  stages  of 
pregnancy,  the  Court  refused  to  fmd  a 
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issue,  if  it  is  to  be  elevated  into  an 
issue  of  constitutional  proix>rtions, 
should  be  elevated  only  through  the 
normal  consensus-building  procedure 
of  the  article  V  amendment  process 
rather  than  through  the  process  of  Ju- 
dicial reinterpretation. 

For  the  present,  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  reenfranchise  all  the 
people  in  fashioning  a  solution  to  the 
abortion  controversy.  That  can  only  l)e 
done  by  placing  this  issue  back  within 
the  representative  branch  of  State 
government  where  it  should  have  re- 
mained all  along.  I  would  expect  that 
the  result  would  be  difficult  legislative 
compromises,  bitter  sessions  of  negoti- 
ation and  give-take,  and  solutions  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  any  single 
group  or  individual,  including  myself. 

Although  I  would  expect  to  continue 
personal  efforts  to  secure  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  abortion  in  this  country,  I 
tuiow  that  I  would  be  able  to  tolerate  a 
regime  that  permitted  some  abortions 
much  l)etter  if  it  were  the  result  of  the 
clear  will  of  the  citizenry  speaking 
through  their  State  representatives 
than  where  it  has  been  the  result  of  a 
small  elite  imposing  their  own  person- 
al views  through  the  pretext  of  consti- 
tutional interpretation. 

LEGISLATIVE  OPTIONS 

Because  the  proposed  amendment 
would  only  provide  authority  to  the 
State  legislatures  to  act  on  the  issue  of 
abortion— without  dictating  particular 
legislative  outcomes  or  policies— I 
would  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  can  distinguish  between  abortion 
and  run-of-the-mill  medical  operations 
would  consider  supporting  it.  Nothing 
is  mandated  by  this  amendment.  It 
does  not  get  involved  with  any  issues 
relating  to  "when  human  life  begins." 
It  does  not  read  in  "rape"  or  "incest" 
or  'medical  necessity"  exceptions  into 
the  Constitution.  It  does  not  require 
any  particular  treatment  of  contracep- 
tives—which would  not  be  covered  by 
the  amendment— or  abortifacients  or 
lUD's.  No  questions  of  tort  law  or 
criminal  law  or  insurance  law  are  inad- 
vertently raised. 

All  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  do  is  to  "deconstitutionalize" 
the  issue  of  abortion.  There  would  no 
longer  be  a  constitutional  right  or 
guarantee  of  abortion.  The  States,  it  is 
true,  could  act  under  the  proposed 
amendment  to  totally  prohibit  abor- 
tion, or  prohibit  abortions  in  all  but 
narrowly  limited  or  defined  circum- 
stances. I  would  personally  support 
this.  But,  if  they  chose,  they  could  un- 
dertake far  less  extensive  reforms. 
They  could,  for  example- 
First,  choose  only  to  limit  the  cir- 
cumstances of  late  pregnancies  alone; 

Second,  choose  only  to  impose  obli- 
gations upon  physicians  to  save  the 
lives  of  fetuses  capable  of  surviving  an 
abortion: 


Third,  place  limitation  upon  the  ex- 
perimental and  medical  research  use 
of  fetuses: 

Fourth,  require  that  women  contem- 
plating abortion  be  fully  apprised  of 
the  risks  of  abortion  and  alternatives 
to  abortion: 

Fifth,  require  some  form  of  parental 
consent  of  abortions  performed  upon 
minors: 

Sixth,  require  some  form  of  spousal 
consent  to  abortions  performed  upon  a 
woman: 

Seventh,  establish  some  minimum 
waiting  period  before  an  abortion 
could  occur  or  require  some  form  of 
professional  consultation  prior  to  an 
abortion: 

Eighth,  establish  rights  of  refusal  to 
perform  abortions  in  physicians  or 
nurses,  or  in  entire  hospitals;  and 

Ninth,  limit  public  advertising  by 
abortion  clinics  and  by  abortion  serv- 
ices. 

The  States,  if  they  chose,  could  fur- 
ther decide  to  do  nothing  about  abor- 
tion. That,  too,  would  be  within  their 
discretion  under  the  pro[>osed  amend- 
ment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ASPECTS 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  some  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  proposed 
amendment  from  my  own  perspective, 
and  that  were  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  9  days  of  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution 
during  the  97th  Congress  on  the  pro- 
posed human  life  federalism  amend- 
ment. 

The  right  to  abortion  referred  to  in 
the  first  sentence  is  a  right  that  ap- 
parently was  derived  in  Roe  from  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. There  is  some  suggestion  even 
in  Roe  though  that  the  right  may  be 
derived  from  elsewhere  in  the  Consti- 
tution—from the  ninth  amendment, 
for  example.  There  is  confusion  on 
this  point.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  to  abrogate  this 
right  whatever  its  alleged  constitution- 
al basis.  The  concept  of  the  right  to 
abortion  is  a  clear  and  well  understood 
term  and,  according  to  Prof.  Lynn 
Wardle  of  the  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law 
School  at  Brigham  Young  University, 
has  been  expressly  used  in  at  least  84 
Federal  court  decisions  since  the  Roe 
and  Doe  cases,  including  at  least  one 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Con- 
necticut v.  Menillo.  423  U.S.  9,  10 
(1975).  As  Professor  Wardle  testified 
last  year. 

The  phrase  "right  to  abortion"  is  used  as 
shorthand  for  the  constitutional  right  cre- 
ated in  Roe  and  its  progeny,  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  have  an 
abortion  free  from  State  restrictions. 

As  the  title  of  the  proposed  Joint  res- 
olution makes  explicit,  the  intent  of 
the  proposed  amendment  is  to  over- 
turn Roe  against  Wade,  and  other  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  relating 
to  at>ortion,  and  to  restore  the  ability 


of  Congress  or  the  States  to  legislate 
with  respect  to  abortion. 

The  right  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
abortion  would,  of  course,  be  restricted 
by  other  general  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  unrelated  to  any  right  to 
abortion.  It  would  be  a  clear  violation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  State  to  distinguish  be- 
tween women  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
ethnic  background  in  permitting  or  re- 
stricting abortions. 

The  concept  of  concurrent  power  to 
legislate  with  respect  to  abortions  is 
not  dissimilar  to  the  concept  of  con- 
current power  given  Congress  and  the 
States  to  enforce  the  18th  amendment 
relating  to  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
transportation  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages. There  would  be  separate  and  in- 
dependent—not Joint— power  in  Con- 
gress and  the  States  to  exercise  their 
territorial  limits.  National  Prohibition 
Cases,  253  U.S.  350  (1920). 

The  question  of  whether  a  Federal 
law  enacted  under  the  proposed 
amendment  would  conflict  with  a 
State  law  is  largely  one  of  statutory 
construction  that  cannot  be  ap- 
proached mechanically.  Similarly, 
what  is  more  or  less  restrictive  in  the 
way  of  placing  limits  upon  abortion  is 
a  matter  that  cannot  be  summarized 
through  formulas. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  amend- 
ment, however,  is  this.  The  Congress 
would  be  emp>owered  to  establish  mini- 
mum national  standards  with  respect 
to  abortion,  if  it  chose.  Under  the  su- 
premacy clause  of  the  Constitution,  a 
Federal  enactment  would  take  prece- 
dence over  a  State  enactment  in  the 
case  of  irreconcilable  conflict.  See  for 
example.  State  v.  Gauthier,  118  A.  380 
(1922);  State  v.  Ligaarden,  230  N.W. 
729  (1930):  State  v.  Lucia,  157  A.  61 
(1931). 

The  latter  clause  of  the  second  sen- 
tence, however,  would  alter  this  gener- 
al rule  of  preemption  to  the  extent 
that  a  State  enactment  was  more  re- 
strictive of  abortion  than  a  congres- 
sional enactment. 

In  some  respects,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  more  traditional  constitu- 
tional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion and  the  immediate  amendment 
are  not  as  great  at  first  glance.  Even  a 
proposed  amendment  that  directly 
prohibited  abortion  would  not  be  self- 
enforcing.  It  would  require  Federal 
and  State  enabling  legislation.  Given 
that  the  judiciary  would— properly— be 
reluctant  to  force  a  coequal  legislative 
branch  of  government  to  pass  legisla- 
tion, there  would  likely  be  a  major  ele- 
ment of  discretion  deposed  in  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government 
under  even  a  direct  human  life  amend- 
ment. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that,  because  it 
is  a  Constitution  that  we  are  amend- 
ing, not  a  legal  code,  I  have  placed  a 
priority  on  making  clear  the  principle 
that  is  being  pursued,  not  on  insuring 


that  each  and  every  opportunity  for 
possible  circumvention  Is  forestalled.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  possible.  In 
this  respect,  I  quote  again  from  Pro- 
fessor Noonan: 

The  Constitution  Is  not  addressed  to  per- 
sons of  bad  will,  but  to  persons— judges,  leg- 
islators, officeholders,  citizens— who  want  to 
abide  by  its  provisions.  Therefore,  it  is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  desirable  to  draft  with 
an  eye  to  silly,  sophistical,  or  evasive  inter- 
preUtions.  No  language  can  be  made  fool- 
proof. There  is  no  language  that  cannot  be 
distorted  by  evU  men  or  inverted  by  clever 
men.  It  is  not  hard  to  show  the  vulnerability 
of  any  form  of  words  to  Ingenious  and  in- 
sympathetic  InterpreUtion.  As  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  addressed  to  the  wicked  or  the 
foolish,  so  it  Is  not  addressed  to  the  sophisti- 
cal. The  Constitution,  and  any  amendment 
to  it.  speak  to  the  understanding  of  those 
who  with  good  will  seek  to  comprehend  the 
purposes  of  Its  framers.  Noonan  at  182. 


CONCLaSION 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  to  those 
who  would  argue  that  this  amendment 
represents  a  concession  to.  or  a  com- 
promise with,  a  moraUy  indefensible 
policy.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
true.  Not  only  would  the  proposed 
amendment  overturn  Roe  against 
Wade,  but  it  would,  agruably,  go  fur- 
ther by  clarifying  that  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  States,  possesses  authority 
with  respect  to  abortion.  It  would  re- 
store the  status  quo  prior  to  the  Roe 
decision— and  then  some. 

While  I  would  personally  prefer  that 
we  go  further,  there  can  be  absolutely 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  there 
is  not  currently  the  kind  of  consensus 
for  this  action— either  in  the  country 
or  in  Congress— that  would  permit  this 
to  be  done.  Nor  is  such  a  consensus  im- 
minent. The  longer  that  abortion  on 
demand  continues,  the  more  accepta- 
ble that  it  becomes,  the  more  that  it 
becomes  institutionalized.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  permit  this  to 
happen. 

Once,  however,  we  can  establish  in 
the  Constitution  the  principle  that 
abortion  is  not  an  ordinary,  routine 
medical  operation.  I  believe  that  we 
can  begin  to  reeducate  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  cruel  realities  of 
abortion.  Acceptance  of  this  principle 
in  the  organic  law  of  our  land  will 
better  enable  us  to  carry  on  education 
and  information  efforts. 

The  longer  that  the  status  quo— un- 
restricted abortion— continues  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  greater  the 
number  of  citizens  who  will  grow  up  in 
this  country  oblivious  to  any  other  re- 
ality, the  greater  the  number  of  citi- 
zens who  will  forget  that  there  was  a 
time  at  which  abortion  was  con- 
demned unanimously  by  the  States. 
Not  during  the  Middle  Ages,  not 
during  the  era  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers, not  during  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, but  during  the  entirety  of  our 
Nation's  history  through  the  1950's 
and  the  1960's  and  up  until  January 
22,  1973. 


The  law  is.  In  fact,  a  teacher.  We 
must  give  it  that  opportunity  before  it 
is  too  late,  before  the  lesson  goes  per- 
manently unlearned. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  proposed  amendment— not 
only  those  who  share  the  full  extent 
of  my  concern  about  abortion,  but 
those  as  well  who  are  uneasy  at  any 
aspect  or  structure  that  has  been 
erected  by  the  Supreme  Court,  those 
who  are  hesitant  at  the  process  by 
which  the  abortion  revolution  has 
been  wrought,  and  those  who  recog- 
nize the  social  divisions  that  have  been 
caused  this  country  by  a  Court  that  ig- 
nored the  strengths  of  the  democratic, 
representative  processes  of  govern- 
ment in  resolving  differences  among 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Joint  resolution  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


8J.  Res.  3 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  b/  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral SUtes  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 
"A  right  to  abortion  is  not  secured  by  this 
Constitution.  The  Congress  and  the  several 
SUtes  shall  have  concurrent  power  to  re- 
strict and  prohibit  abortion:  Provided,  That 
a  provision  of  a  law  of  a  SUte  which  is  more 
restrictive  than  a  conflicting  provision  of  a 
law  of  Congress  shall  govern.". 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Garw) 

(for  himself.  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 

Dantorth.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 

Eagleton,  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 

Hatfield.     Mr.     Helms,     Mr. 

Jepsem,      Mr.      LtJGAR,      Mr. 

McClure,    Mr.    Nickles,    Mr. 

Pressler,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 

Randolph,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  protection 
of  unborn  children  and  for  other  per- 
sons: to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

introduction  of  HUMAN  LIFE  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  again  this  year  reintroduce 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
protect  human  life.  This  Is  the  same 
amendment  I  introduced  in  the  95th. 
96th,  and  97th  Congresses.  During  the 
97th  Congress,  30  Senators  cospon- 
sored  the  resolution.  We  anticipate  a 
similar  showing  of  support  again  this 
year. 
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them  but  which  they  would  not  accept  from 
elected  legislators. 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  right,  not  be- 
cause it  Is  right,  but  because  it  is  final. 
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,  marked  the  10th  anni- 

the  Supreme  Court's  abor- 
i.  As  Senator  James  Buck- 
that  time: 


in  mind.  I  am  disturbed 

cutrageous   claims   made   by 

ponents  of  abortion  about 

of  any  prohibition  of  abor- 

1  lear  them  tell  it,  the  enact- 

my  human  life  amendment 

in  women  being  put  in  jail 

miscarriages,  the  require- 

the  decision  to  have  a  baby 

you,  your  husband,  and 

__  /'  forcing  someone's  reli- 

iverybody  else,  subverting  a 

"right  to  control  her  own 

even  hear  extreme  refer- 

joerced  maternity." 

it  is  important  to  reassure 

these  points. 

Center  for  Bioethics 
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evidence  was  found  to  support  the 
that  women  were  prosecuted  for 
or    soliciting    abortions.    The 
spontaneous  miscarriages  could 
(^iminal  prosecutions  is  similarly 
unsupport  ible.  There  are  no  documented 
4f  prosecution  of  such  women  for 
any  other  species  of  homicide: 
the^-e  evidence  that  states  that  had 
enabling    them    to    prosecute 
procuring  abortions  ever  applied 
...  In  short,  women  were  not 
for  abortion.  Abortionists  were, 
unlikely    that    enforcement    of 
cririiinal  sanctions  on  abortion  would 
sul  stantially  from  past  enforcement 


passage  of  an  amendment  such 

oie  before  us  would  no  more 

iiatemity"  than  current  laws 

n  lurdering  one's  mother-in-law 

5on-in-lawhood."    Nobody    in 

has   presumed   to   force   a 

t^  become  pregnant,  to  prohib- 


it the  use  of  contraceptives,  or  to  oth- 
erwise regulate  the  kind  of  behavior 
which  results  in  pregnancy.  Everyone 
agrees  that  these  are  areas  in  which 
husbands  and  wives  should  properly 
be  in  control.  Those  are  not  the  ques- 
tions. The  crucial  fact  is  too  often 
overlooked  by  those  who  make  such 
claims  is  that  once  a  woman  becomes 
pregnant,  she  already  has  a  baby.  The 
question  then  must  be  what  kind  of 
protection  we  are  going  to  give  this 
other,  separate,  living  human  being. 

The  Supreme  Court  entirely  disre- 
garded this  fact,  but  that  does  not  jus- 
tify our  doing  so.  Medical  and  biologi- 
cal science  teaches  unequivocally  that 
a  new  life  begins  at  conception,  not  at 
birth.  After  all.  the  remarkable  thing 
about  Louise  Brown,  the  first  test-tube 
baby,  was  not  the  circumstances  of  her 
birth,  but  the  circumstances  of  her 
conception.  Her  beginning  was  most 
definitely  not  at  birth,  and  the  same  is 
true  for  all  of  us. 

Abortion  is  an  issue  that  will  not  go 
away,  and  one  reason  it  will  not  go 
away  is  the  continuing  insight  into 
fetal  life  that  new  medical  research 
provides.  Hardly  a  month  goes  by 
without  the  publication  of  an  impor- 
tant study  of  life  before  birth  or  new 
information  on  the  advances  in  pre- 
natal surgery.  Prenatal  medicine  can 
detect  and  treat  several  forms  of  fetal 
distress  and  some  genetic  problems. 
Some  time  ago,  a  tiny  boy  had  brain 
surgery  6  times  in  the  9  weeks  before 
he  was  bom  to  drain  the  dangerous 
levels  of  fluid  in  the  brain  that  results 
from  hydrocephalus.  Doctors  have 
been  able  to  diagnose  and  treat  the  in- 
ability of  a  preborn  baby  to  assimilate 
essential  vitamins,  and  those  likely  to 
be  bom  prematurely  can  receive  drugs 
that  accelerate  the  maturation  of  the 
lungs.  Other  drugs  are  available  to 
correct  irregular  heart  rhythms  of  the 
unborn,  and  blood  transfusions  have 
been  given  to  fetuses. 

As  columnist  George  Will  has  said 
before,  these  developments  should 
"raise  troubling  thoughts  in  a  nation 
in  which  abortion  is  the  most  fre- 
quently performed  operation,  a  nation 
in  which  last  year  1.5  million  abortions 
ended  about  one-third  of  all  pregnan- 
cies." Unfortunately,  our  moral  sensi- 
bilities are  not  keeping  pace  with  our 
scientific  advances.  In  fact,  our  moral 
sense  seems  to  react  inversely  to  our 
scientific  knowledge.  The  more  we 
know  about  the  preborn  human,  the 
less  care  we  take  to  protect  him  or  her. 
As  for  the  claim  in  newspaper  adver- 
tisements last  year  that  "the  decision 
to  have  a  baby  could  be  between  you, 
your  husband,  and  your  Senator"— I 
can  see  how  that  might  apply  to  my 
wife  and  her  Senator,  but  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  see  its  relevance  anywhere 
else,  especially  given  the  strange 
nature  of  privacy  as  defined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  abortion  situation. 

"Privacy."    according    to    the    Court, 


exists  between  a  woman  and  her 
doctor— not  to  mention  the  additional 
medical,  administrative,  and  welfare 
personnel  who  may  be  Involved.  The 
husband  or  natural  father  is  excluded 
from  the  privacy;  he  is.  in  the  words  of 
a  later  decision— Planned  Parenthood 
v.  Danforth.  1976— only  a  third  party. 
Apparently  the  recently  discovered 
abortion  right  has  become  so  precious 
that  all  other  values  must  be  sacrificed 
to  preserve  it,  including  the  marital  re- 
lationship, a  father's  right  to  have 
children  and  to  protect  them,  and  a 
parent's  right  to  be  informed  about 
the  acts  of  his  minor  children,  for 
which  he  is  held  legally  responsible 
anyway. 

There  is  also  the  argument  that  any 
law  prohibiting  abortion  would 
amount  to  an  unconstitutional  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  Many  appear  to 
believe  that  the  only  possible  reasons 
for  opposing  abortion  on  demand  are 
religious,  and  thus  invalid.  It  is  obvi- 
ously misguided  to  assert  that  the 
Government  establishes  a  religion 
simply  because  it  holds  to  a  particular 
value  which  is  endorsed  by  a  religion. 
For  example,  both  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  own  private  property  and  the 
right  of  governments  to  collect  taxes 
are  explicitly  affirmed  in  scriptural 
texts  of  some  religions,  but  no  one 
contends  that  for  this  reason  laws  pro- 
tecting private  property  or  providing 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  represent  an 
establishment  of  those  churches. 
There  are  secular  reasons,  of  course, 
for  governments  to  do  these  things, 
and  there  are  also  definite  secular  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  protecting  devel- 
oping human  life,  provided  one  as- 
sumes that  any  himian  life  has  value. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  insist 
that  the  "right  to  choose"  is  para- 
mount, even  over  a  right  to  life.  Aside 
from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  right  to 
choose  is  meaningless  until  the  right 
to  life  has  been  guaranteed,  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  limit  on  the  type 
of  behavior  that  can  be  justified  by 
some  all-encompassing  right  to  choose. 
Those  same  pro  choice  advocates  do 
not  defend  the  right  to  choose  the 
wanton  killing  of  seals,  whales,  rab- 
bits, or  puppy  dogs,  nor  do  I.  Laws 
against  this  sort  of  behavior  are  not 
based  on  Jake  Garn's  whims,  but  upon 
what  our  civilization  has  generaUy  un- 
derstood to  be  humane,  civilized  bul- 
warks against  barbarism.  Certainly 
human  beings,  at  whatever  stage  of 
their  biological  development,  deserve 
at  least  the  same  kind  of  protection. 

One  vigorous  proabortionist,  a  Leo 
Pfeffer.  has  been  quite  frank  about 
sizing  up  the  Court's  action  in  Roe 
against  Wade  and  other  cases.  He  said: 
The  nine  judges  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
being  immune  to  political  reprisal,  since 
they  serve  for  life,  may  be  performing  a  sig- 
nificant though  quite  controversial  func- 
tion; they  may  be  compelling  the  people  to 
accept  what  the  judges  think  is  good  for 


them  but  which  they  would  not  accept  from 
elected  legislators. 

Certainly     our     responsibility     to 
uphold   the   Constitution   is   no   less 
than  that  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
Prof.  John  Hart  Ely  has  said.  Roe 
against  Wade  was  not  constitutional 
law,  "and  gives  almost  no  sense  of  an 
obligation  to  try  to  be."  In  my  read- 
ings of  the  Constitution  I  have  never 
found   an   all-encompassing   right   to 
abortion,  nor  any  reference  to  what 
may  or  may  not  be  done  during  each 
trimester    of    a    pregnancy.    I    have 
always   understood   that   it   was   the 
function  of  the  Constitution  to  protect 
what  Jefferson  called  those  "inalien- 
able"    rights,    first   and   foremost   of 
which  is  life.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  at 
the  same  time  be  construed  to  sanc- 
tion   the    wholesale    destruction    of 
human  life  that  is  taking  place  in  our 
society  today  at  the  rate  of  about  1.5 
million  lives  per  year.  I  believe  it  is  our 
responsibility  in  Congress  to  respond. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  once  that 

If  I  were  in  Congress,  and  a  vote  should 
come  up  on  a  question  of  whether  slavery 
should  be  prohibited  in  a  new  territory,  in 
spite  of  that  Dred  Scott  decision,  I  would 
vote  that  it  should. 

Our  response  to  the  similar  denial  of 
basic  human  rights  which  we  are  now 
facing  should  be  no  less,  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  4 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  Itwo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intenU  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"Article  — 
•Sectioh  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life,  the  word  person',  as  used  in  this  article 
and  in  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States,  applies  to  all  human  beings, 
irrespective  of  age,  health,  function,  or  con- 
dition    of     dependency,     including     their 
unborn  offspring  at  every  stage  of  their  bio- 
logical development. 

•Section  2.  No  unborn  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  in  this  article  shall  pro- 
hibit a  law  permitting  only  those  medical 
procedures  required  to  prevent  the  death  of 
the  mother. 

"Section  3.  Congress  and  the  several 
States  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.". 

A  DECADE  OF  DISRESPECT 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  the 


U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  right,  not  be- 
cause it  is  right,  but  because  it  is  final. 
This  past  week  marks  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which  many  of  us  consider  trag- 
ically wrong.  The  Roe  against  Wade 
decision  which,  in  effect,  decreed  abor- 
tion on  demand,  has  given  the  deliber- 
ate taking  of  human  Ufe  unparalleled 
respecUbility  and  unwarranted  ac- 
ceptance. Those  who  once  shuddered 
at  Adolf  Hitler's  slaughter  of  innocent 
human  life,  scoff  at  those  of  us  who 
decry  the  slaughter  of  innocent  life 
which  may  not  yet  be  capable  of  sus- 
taining itself  outside  the  womb,  but 
life  nonetheless. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  wrong  in 
handing  down  this  decision  in  1973. 
The  decision  is  still  wrong  in  1983.  As 
a  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  states: 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  morality  of 
abortion,  the  Supreme  Courts  decision  10 
years  ago  was  mistaken  and  time  has  only 
emphasized  the  gravity  of  the  mistake. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  time  the  Congress  moved  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake  and  restore  respect 
for  life— all  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  I  referred  to 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  17. 

19831 
10  Years  After  the  Abortion  Decision 

(By  Terry  Eastland) 
Ten  years  ago  this  week  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  woman  has  an  almost  un- 
restrictable  right  to  seek  an  abortion.  Roe  v. 
Wade  began  a  decade  of  controversies,  the 
most  recent  of  which  arise  from  congres- 
sional attempU  to  reverse  or  modify  the  de- 
cision. Whatever  one  may  think  of  these 
recent  efforts-and  I  am  yet  to  be  persuaded 
by  any  of  them— and  whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  morality  of  abortion,  the 
court's  decision  10  years  ago  was  mistaken. 
That  was  clear  then,  and  time  has  only 
served  to  emphasize  the  mistake  and  to  Indi- 
cate its  gravity. 

Roe  V.  Wade  boils  down  to  this:  A  woman 
has  a  constitutionally  protected  right  to 
seek  an  abortion.  It  is  an  abK>lute  right 
during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy. 
After  that,  and  up  to  the  point  of  "viabili- 
ty"_which  the  court  defined  as  the  fetus 
"capability  of  meaningful  life"— the  right 
may  be  limited  only  by  the  sUte's  Interest 
in  protecting  the  health  of  the  mother. 
After  viability,  which  the  court  reckoned  to 
occur  at  the  seven-month  mark  of  a  preg- 
nancy, the  right  may  be  limited  and  even 
proscribed  by  the  sUtes  interest  in  "the  po- 
tentiality of  human  life,"  unless  abortion  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  life  or  health  of 
the  woman.  ^       ^. 

Note  the  word  "health."  Inasmuch  as  the 
court,  in  a  companion  case  to  Roe.  recog- 
nized a  very  broad  definition  of  "health,"  in- 
cluding the  pregnant  woman's  "emotioim 
well-being."  the  right  to  an  abortion  could 
easily  be  exercised  in  the  third  trimester  of 
pregnancy.   Thus   the   abortion   right   an- 


nounced by  the  court  on  Jan.  22,  1973,  was 
virtually  unlimited. 

NUMEROUS  PROBLEMS 

A  wide  range  of  scholars  holding  both  pro- 
and  anti-abortion  beliefs  quickly  pointed 
out  the  numerous  problems  with  Roe  v. 
Wade.  These  included  mistakes  in  history, 
science  and  law.  But  the  essential  difficulty 
was,  as  it  remains  today,  that  Roe  v.  Wade 
imposed  on  the  nation  a  view  of  the  abor- 
tion issue  lacking  constitutional  warrant. 

A  right  to  abortion  obviously  can't  be 
found  in  the  Constitution.  Neither  can  It 
reasonably  be  concluded  from  a  principled 
interpreUtion  of  the  Constitution.  The 
court  thought  the  right  might  inhere  in  the 
14th  Amendment,  but  it  can  lie  there  only 
on  a  reading  of  individual  liberty  and  the. 
famUy  that  has  only  the  slightest  legal  prec- 
edent and  flies  in  the  face  of  American  legal 
and  social  history. 

To  be  sure,  the  court  did  recognize  that  if 
the  unborn  were  a  person,  it  would  deserve 
14th  Amendment  protection,  and  the  abor- 
tion liberty  would  be  significantly  circum- 
scribed. But  the  court  combed  through  the 
Constitution  to  conclude  that  the  word 
"person"  in  that  document  nowhere  has 
"pre-natal  application."  Turning  to  the  ex- 
perts in  medicine.  phUosophy  and  theology, 
the  court  said  that  because  they  could  not 
reach  a  consensus  as  to  when  life  begins, 
then  neither  could  it,  and.  thus,  neither 
could  the  citizens  of  any  sUte  acting 
through  their  legislature. 

This  act  of  "raw  judicial  power."  as  Jus- 
tice White  caUed  it  in  his  vigorous  dissent, 
prevented  the  sUtes  from  balancing  concern 
for  the  mother  and  concern  for  the  unborn 
in  the  many  other  ways  that  are  clearly  pos- 
sible and  which  the  citizens  of  the  various 
states  then  clearly  preferred.  In  1973,  a 
small  number  of  states  permitted  abortions 
of  pregnancies  involving  rape.  Incest  or  fetal 
deformity,  and  a  very  few  allowed  abortions 
for  no  reason.  All  of  these  sUtes,  however, 
set  limits  on  late-term  abortions.  No  sUte 
permitted  a  right  to  abortion  so  expansive 
as  the  one  protected  by  the  court. 

Without  clearly  adverting  to  what  it 
surely  must  have  known  it  was  doing,  the 
court  gave  the  green  light  to  abortion  for 
almost  any  reason.  Including  none  at  all. 
Roe  v  Wade  thus  was  an  affront  not  merely 
to  those  who  hold  that  the  unborn  deserve 
the  fullest  protection.  It  was  also  an  affront 
to  those  many  Americans  who  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  part  of  the  "pro-life"  move- 
ment but  who  deeply  believe  that  abortion 
Involves  more  serious  ethical  considerations 
than  social  embarrassment,  dislike  of  chil- 
dren, lost  wages,  career  planning  and  the 
"wrong"  sex  of  the  unborn  child. 

Since  1973,  the  nature  of  the  court's  deci- 
sion has  become  even  clearer.  It*  essentially 
legislative  character  is  indicated  by  the 
stream  of  litigants  who  have  gone  to  the 
court  In  1976,  1977,  1979,  1981  and  now 
again  this  year  asking  for  clarification  and 
testing  the  decision's  limiU.  And  the  fact 
that  it  violates  the  view  many  people  still 
have  of  abortion  ethics  Is  indicated  by  the 
several  efforts  to  hedge  the  implications  of 
Roe  V  Wade  (such  as  the  Hyde  amendment 
prohibiting  federal  funding  of  abortion), 
some  of  which  have  been  successful. 

With  the  fetus'  sUtus  as  a  human  being  m 
limbo,  the  court  said  it  could  not  be  a  consti- 
tutionally protected  person.  The  most  it 
would  say  was  that  fetuses  beyond  the  28th 
week  have  "potential  life"— a  curious 
phrase.  Inasmuch  as  some  fetuses  of  even 
lesser  age  have  had  actual  life.  They  have 
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it  may  not  be  clear  what  the 
teyond  criticism  of  the  court 
be— vhether  legislation,  a  constitu- 
amen  Iment,  a  packing  of  the  court,  a 
of  jurisdiction— and  some  steps 
are  wiser  tti  ui  others.  But  it  is  certain  that 
whatever  si  ep  is  taken  cannot  be  taken 
unless  those  who  l>elieve  the  court  was 
wrong  in  a  given  instance  speak  up  when 
they  have  t  le  chance.  And  10  years  ago,  in 
Roe  V.  Wadf .  the  court  was  wrong— serious- 
ly wrong 


Ilr. 


THURMOND  (for  him- 
Mr.   Hatch,  Mr.   DeCon- 
cii^i.    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Heflin, 
Grassley,    Mr.    Denton. 
BuRDiCK.  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr. 
Ea^t,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Garn, 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr. 
ZoiiNSKY,    Mr.    Abdnor,    Mr. 


Sronfis.    Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr. 
S-nofS.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Prxs- 
SLER,  Mr.   Nickles,  Mr.  Mint- 
KOWSKi.  Mr.  Humfhret,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.    Mr.    Quayle.    Mr. 
Jepsen.  and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  Federal  budget  procedures; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COltSTITTrriONAL  AMEIfDIfKirr  RELATING  TO 
rZDERAL  BUDCKT  PROCKDURES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  reintroducing  today  the  proposed 
Balanced  Budget/Tax  Limitation  con- 
stitutional amendment.  During  the 
97th  Congress,  this  amendment 
became  the  first  such  amendment  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  to  earn  the 
approval  of  a  House  of  Congress.  On 
August  4.  1982,  the  direct  predecessor 
of  this  amendment— Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 58— was  proposed  as  the  27th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
by  a  Senate  vote  of  69  to  31.  Less  than 
2  months  later,  a  similar  measure  was 
considered  by  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  secured  the  support  of 
a  clear  majority  of  the  body,  although 
it  fell  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds 
vote. 

I  am  confident  that  the  forthcoming 
Congress  will  see  continued  momen- 
tum on  part  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. With  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
deficits  likely  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
$200  billion,  and  with  31  States  having 
applied  to  Congress  for  a  constitution- 
al convention  on  the  subject  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  need  for  such  an  amendment 
is  at  least  as  compelling  today  as  it  was 
during  the  last  Congress. 

The  recent  fiscal  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is.  by  now.  all  too 
well  known: 

Congress  has  balanced  the  Federal 
budget  only  once  in  the  past  quarter 
century; 

The  level  of  these  annual  budget 
deficits  has  grown  enormously  over 
this  period  of  time.  The  eight  largest 
peacetime  deficits  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation  have  been  incurred  during  the 
past  decade  alone. 

The  total  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  has  soared  over  $1  tril- 
lion merely  a  year  ago,  and  is  now  ap- 
proaching $1.25  trillion.  Fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  national  debt  in- 
curred by  this  coimtry  in  its  entire  his- 
tory has  been  incurred  during  this 
brief  period. 

Federal  spending,  which  first  sur- 
passed $100  billion  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  20 
years  ago.  and  which  first  surpassed 
$200  billion  only  13  years  ago,  and 
$300  billion  only  8  years  ago,  is  now 
likely  to  surpass  $800  billion  by  a  con- 
siderable margin.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  Nation  is  enduring  record 
deficits,  we  are  also  enduring  record 
levels  of  Federal  taxation,  because  of 
this  unrestrained  Federal  spending. 


While  it  used  to  be  said  that  Federal 
deficits  were  not  such  a  bad  thing— be- 
cause "we  owed  it  to  ourselves"— and 
could  even  be  useful  by  "stimulating" 
the  economy,  it  is  clear  today  to  virtu- 
ally every  reasonable  observer,  of 
whatever  political  or  philosophical 
persuasion,  that  deficit  spending  has 
consequences — detrimental  and  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  As  a  result  of  a 
quarter-century  of  virtually  un- 
checked deficit  spending,  this  Nation 
is  suffering  today  from  historically  un- 
precedented levels  of  unemployment, 
levels  of  inflation  that  have  been  in 
double  digits  for  most  of  the  past 
decade,  catastrophically  high  interest 
rates,  and  continuingly  declining  levels 
of  national  investment  and  productivi- 
ty. The  standard  of  living,  after  taxes 
and  after  inflation,  has  actually  de- 
clined for  the  majority  of  American 
households  over  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  conse- 
quences of  a  fiscal  system  in  which 
there  is  a  virtual  absence  of  serious 
fiscal  restraints  upon  the  ability  of  the 
National  Government  to  spend  money. 
These  are  the  consequences  of  a  fiscal 
system  in  which  there  is  an  illusion 
that  we  can  continue  to  live  beyond 
our  means  indefinitely  without  having 
to  concern  ourselves  about  any  time  of 
reckoning  or  accounting.  These  are 
the  consequences  of  a  fiscal  system  in 
which  there  is  every  encouragement  of 
the  spending  impulse  in  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  every  discouragement 
of  the  impulse  to  avoid  placing  new 
burdens  upon  those  who  must  inevita- 
bly pay  for  this  spending,  whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  higher  taxes,  higher 
rates  of  interest,  unemployment,  or  di- 
minished productivity. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus in  this  country  that  perceives 
these  problems.  This  is  a  perception 
that  is  shared,  increasingly,  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  Keynesians.  and  supply- 
siders.  and  traditionalists,  and  believ- 
ers in  classical  theories  of  economy. 
Our  economy  Is  in  bad  shape,  and  it  is 
in  bad  shape  because  we  have  been 
mortgaging  our  Nation's  economic 
future  with  more  than  a  generation  of 
deficits,  more  than  a  generation  of 
living  beyond  our  economic  means. 

What  then  is  the  solution?  In  my 
own  view.  I  believe  that  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  is  absolute- 
ly necessary.  I  believe  that,  despite  my 
view,  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
ought  to  be  a  final  recourse.  If  there  is 
an  alternative  nonconstitutional  solu- 
tion that  promised  success.  I  would 
prefer  it  to  an  amendment. 

There  is  no  alternative  solution.  We 
have  experimented  repeatedly  with 
statutory  approaches,  including  ap- 
proaches such  as  the  Byrd-Grassley 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  sub- 
sequent   years,    and    continued    fine 
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tuning  of  the  Budget  Control  and  Im- 
poundment Act  of  1974.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Budget  Act  has  not  been 
without  contribution.  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  it  offers  any  signifi- 
cant promise  in  getting  us  out  of  otu- 
present  economic  rut.  Indeed,  the  ei- 
fective  period  of  the  Budget  Act  has 
almost  perfectly  coincided  with  that 
period  of  the  most  unconstrained 
budget  growth.  ♦  ♦„  ,« 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  is  necessary 
because  our  fiscal  predicament  today 
is  a  deeply  rooted  one  within  our  fiscal 
system.  There  are  Institutional  prob- 
lems that  make  it  difficult  for  even 
the  most  fiscally  responsible  Members 
of  Congress  to  conduct  themselves  m  a 
fiscally  responsible  manner.  A  consti- 
tutional amendment  rather  than  a 
statute  is  necessary  because  only  an 
amendment  can  afford  the  sort  of  ex- 
ternal constraint  upon  the  spending 
tendencies  of  Members  of  Congress 
that  Is  required.  There  must  be  an  out- 
side limitation,  not  simply  a  self-im- 
posed limitation  In  the  form  of  a 
simple  statute  or  budget  resolution. 

The   proposed   amendment— In   the 
same  manner  as  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion   58-addresses    the    Institutional 
problems  of  our  present  fiscal  system. 
It  addresses  the  Inherent  bias  toward 
spending  In  our  fiscal  system  that  has 
proven  so  Intractable  and  unyielding. 
In  a  nutshell,  this  spending  bias  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  free  to  vote  for  new  spending 
Initiatives  without,  at  the  same  time, 
having  to  vote  for  new  tax  Initiatives. 
In  other  words.  Members  of  Congress 
can  vote  to  support  the  programs  of 
the  spending  Interests,  and  reap  the 
political  benefits  of  such  spending— in 
the  form  of  electoral  support,  for  ex- 
ample-without  having  to  place  them- 
selves on  record  in  behalf  of  higher 
taxes  to  pay  for  such  spending.  There 
are  no  countervailing  political  disad- 
vantages In  the  form  of  tax  votes  that 
would  overcome  the  political  advan- 
tages stemming  from  the  prospending 

votes.  ,         . 

This  spending  bias  arises  from  two 
Important  elements  of  our  fiscal 
system:  First,  the  unlimited  availabil- 
ity to  Members  of  Congress  of  deficit 
spending;  and  second,  the  accessibUity 
each  year  to  Members  of  increased 
revenues  derived  from  so-called  tax 
bracket  creep  or  tax-flation. 

Because  of  the  unlimited  availability 
of  deficit  spending.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  free  to  respond  favorably  to 
the  spending  groups  without  having  to 
vote  for  the  necessary  new  taxes  to 
pay  for  their  new  programs.  Rather, 
Congress  can  merely  Indulge  In  new 
deficit  spending.  The  consequences  of 
such  deficits  come  only  in  future 
years— in  such  forms  as  inflation  and 
Interest  rates-and  are  rarely  attrib- 
uted to  the  Members  who  voted  for 
the  earlier  deficits.  In  other  words. 


Members  reap  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
spending  vote  and  avoid  totally  the 
need  for  the  protaxlng  vote.  "  is  a 
case  of  Members  eating  their  cake,  and 
having  it  as  weU. 

A  similar  situation  arises  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  element  of  the 
spending  bias-the  accessibiUty  each 
year  of  increased  revenues  to  Coi^ress 
as  a  result  of  "bracket  creep.  What 
this  means  is  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  free  to  vote  for  new  spending 
and  again  can  avoid  having  to  vote  for 
higher  taxing  because  larger  amounts 
of  revenues  are  automatically  avau- 
able  In  the  absence  of  congressional 
action  of  any  sort,  our  present  tax 
system  insures  that  new  revenues  will 
be  available  to  Congress  each  year 
even  in  the  absence  of  an  explicit  tax 

vote. 

The  principle  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  to  overcome  this 
spending  bias  by  establishing  as  a  pre- 
condition  for  new  spending  the  re- 
quirement that  Congress  either  go  on 
record-by  a  3  to  5  vote-in  favor  of 
deficit   spending,    or-by    a   majority 
vote-in  favor  of  the  necessary  reve- 
nues to  account  for  such  new  spend- 
ing  The  proposed  amendment  is  not 
designed  to  "read  economic  poUcy  into 
the  Constitution."  as  is  commonly  sug- 
gested, but  Is  designed  to  inject  a  new 
element  of  accountability  and  honesty 
into  the  budget  process  by  requinng 
Members  of  Congress  to  go  on  record 
on  these  matters.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment.  Members  can  contmue  to 
support    higher    levels    of    spending, 
taxing,  and  deficit,  but  only  if  they  are 
equaUy   willing   to   go   on   record   in 
behalf  of  such  propositions.  No  longer 
will  they  be  able  to  accrue  political 
benefits  by  supporting  spending  rneas- 
ures  without  having  to  concern  them- 
selves about  the  accompanying  neces- 
sity of  new  revenue  measures,  or  least 
the  explicit  need  to  go  on  record  as  fa- 
voring increased  levels  of  deficit. 

The    proposed    amendment    is   one 
that  is  consistent  with  sound  constitu- 
tional principles,  as  well  as  sound  eco- 
nomic principles.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  write  into  the  Constitution  any  par- 
ticular theory  of  economy;  It  does  not 
attempt  to  Inject  the  Constitution  into 
the  day  to  day  budgetary  decisions  of 
Congress;  it  does  not  embed  perma- 
nently into  the  Constitution  any  par- 
ticular levels  of  spending  or  taxing; 
and  it  does  not  memorialize  into  the 
Constitution  arbitrary  levels  of  num- 
bers; or  arcane  economic  terms.  All 
that    the    proposed    amendment    at- 
tempts to  do  is  to  create  an  economic 
environment  within  which  responsible 
fiscal  decisionmaking  can  take  place. 
It  does  not  Insure  that  we  will  always 
see  the  Federal  Government  acting  in 
a  responsible,  frugal  manner;  It  does 
Insure,  however,  that  there  Is  at  least 
a  reasonable  possibility  of  this  taking 
place. 


Let  me  strongly  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  look  at  the  Senate 
report  prepared  last  year  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58  with  respect  to 
the  detailed  economic  and  constitu- 
tional case  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  report  con- 
tains a  compeUing  argument  for  this 
amendment  at  the  same  time  that  it 
attempts  to  address  the  most  recur- 
rent criticisms  that  have  been  raised 
about  it. 

I  would  note  that  the  amendment 
that  I  introducing  today  is  Identical  to 
the  amendment  approved  last  year  by 
the      Senate— including      the      floor 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  E>o- 
MENici    and   Senator   Chiles— except 
that  a  floor  amendment  added  last 
year  relating  to  procedures  for  raising 
the  national  debt  is  omitted.  WhUe  I 
would  hope  that  this  issue  would  be 
given  careful  consideration  during  the 
committee  process  during  the  forth- 
coming Congress,  this  provision  was 
deleted  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  the  continued 
opposition  of  virtually  every  outside 
organization  that  has  supported  the 
constitutional  amendment  effort— in- 
cluding the  National  Tax  LimitaUon 
Committee,  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,    and   the    Chamber   of   Com- 
merce—the opposition  of  the  House 
leadership  in  the  amendment  effort, 
remaining  technical  difficulties  with 
the  floor  amendment,  and.  finally,  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  support  for 
the  floor  amendment  last  year  came 
from  those  Members  opposed  to  the 
constitutional  amendment  while  the 
majority  of  opposition  to  the   floor 
amendment  came  from  those  Members 
who     supported     the     constitutional 
amendment.  . 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  summa- 
rize the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendment  and  again  refer  n^  col- 
leagues to  the  Committee  Report  (No. 
97-151)  for  a  more  extensive  discus- 
sion. 


SECTIOH  1 

This  section  would  require  Congress, 
prior  to  the  outset  of  each  fiscal  year, 
to  prepare  a  budget  in  which  proposed 
levels  of  outlays  do  not  exceed  pro- 
posed levels  of  receipts  urUess  a  specif- 
ic level  of  deficit  is  approved  by  a  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Members  belong- 
ing to  each  House  of  Congress.  Such  a 
budget  could  be  amended  or  altered  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year,  al- 
though subject  to  the  same  procedures 
and  limitations  as  the  origmal  budget. 
Congress  and  the  President  would  be 
responsible  for  insuring  that  the 
actual  level  of  budget  outlays  does  not 
exceed  the  proposed  level  of  outlays. 

SECTION  2 

This  section  establishes  the  formula 
by  which  the  maximum  level  of 
budget  receipts  Is  established  for  the 
proposed  budget  put  together  prior  to 
each  fiscal  year.  This  formula  is  de- 
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This  seciion  establishes  a  waiver  of 
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by  the  Congress. 
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let  me  conclude  by 
three  basic  premises  that 
colleagues  have  borne  in 
developing  the  proposed  con- 
amendment— in  particular  I 
Epnator  Hatch  and  Senator 
in  this  regard,  the  chair- 
i^uiidng  minority  member  of 
on   the  Constitu- 
there  are  admittedly  gaps 
amendment  that  will 
fiUed  by  enacting  legisla- 
purpose   of   the   proposed 
is  to  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
basic  principle  of  govern- 
not  to  write  into  it  a  de- 
defining  terms  and  de- 
procedures. Second,  as 
other  constitutional  provi- 
expect  that  Members  of 
other  Government  offi- 
abide  by  the  clear  spirit 
of  the  proposed  amend- 
a  determined  and  willful 
^jWI  always  have  opportuni- 
cifcumvent  its  provisions— as 
other  constitutional  provi- 
wjould   anticipate   that   Con- 
4ttempt  to  abide  by  both  the 
and  the  broad  policies 
reflected  in  the  amendment, 
of  the  proponents  of  the 
view  it  as  a  panacea  to  our 
dconomic  problems  and  we 
4ttempted  to  sell  it  as  such, 
will  not,  single-han- 
our  economy  around  or  re- 
of  fiscal  responsiblity  to 
of  Congress;  what  It 
hojwever,  is  to  allow  the  possi- 
more  responsible  policies 
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will  emerge  from  an  environment 
within  which  Members  of  Congress 
are  more  directly  accountable  to  their 
constituents  for  the  implications  of 
the  budgetary  decisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  talce  pride  in  re- 
introducing the  proposed  amendment 
and  strmitfly  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  action.  The 
time  is  kmg  overdue  that  Congress  re- 
spond to  tlie  dear  desire  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people,  of 
whatever  professional,  economic, 
racial,  or  ethnic  background.  I  asli 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  entire 
text  of  the  proposed  amendment  be 
placed  in  the  Rboord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foOows: 
SJ.  Res.  5 

Retotved  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenlaHveM  of  Oie  United  States  of  America 
in  Comoraa  uuemMed,  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concMrrmB  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  praposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"Article  — 

"Srenoii  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  shall  adopt  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  outlays  for  that  year  m  which  total  out- 
lays are  no  gre&ter  than  total  receipts.  The 
Congress  may  amend  such  statement  pro- 
vided revised  outlajrs  are  no  greater  than  re- 
vised receipts.  Whenever  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary.  Congress  in  such  statement  may 
provide  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over 
receipts  by  a  vote  directed  solely  to  that 
subject.  The  Congress  and  the  President 
shall,  pursuant  to  legislation  or  through  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers  under  the  first  and 
second  articles,  ensure  that  actual  outlays 
do  not  exceed  the  outlays  set  forth  in  such 
statement. 

"SEcnoH  2.  Total  receipts  for  any  fiscal 
year  set  forth  in  the  statement  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  article  shall  not  increase  by  a 
rate  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  na- 
tional income  in  the  year  or  years  ending 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
twelve  months  before  such  fiscal  year, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have  passed  a 
bill  directed  solely  to  approving  specific  ad- 
ditional receipts  and  such  bill  has  become 
law. 

"Sectioh  3.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

"Sectioii  4.  Total  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  except  those 
derived  from  borrowing  and  total  outlays 
shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  United 
States  except  those  for  repayment  of  debt 
principal. 

"Section  5.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
for  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  its 
ratification. 

"Section  6.  The  Congress  shall  enforce 
and  implement  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  a  his- 
toric vote  last  year  on  August  4,  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  pro- 


posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  Proposal  of  this  amendment 
followed  many  days  of  hearings  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  many 
months  of  negotiations  and  compro- 
mises inside  and  outside  of  Congress, 
and  many  years  of  worlt  and  effort  by 
Members  of  Congress,  interested  out- 
side organizations,  academics,  and  citi- 
zens from  every  conceivable  baclc- 
ground. 

The  proposed  amendment  (S.J.  Res. 
58)  represented  a  response  to  the 
nearly  three  dozen  separate  amend- 
ments that  had  l>een  introduced  by 
our  colleagues  during  recent  Congress- 
es and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  also  represented  a  response 
to  the  31  States  that  have  applied  for 
a  Constitutional  Convention  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  estimated  80 
percent  of  the  public  who  favor  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  Federal  Government. 

With  a  deficit  looming  over  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200  billion,  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  less  com- 
pelling need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  than  there  was  during  the 
last  Congress.  Indeed,  the  difficulties 
that  Congress  has  had  in  coming  to 
the  grips  with  a  deficit  of  this  magni- 
tude reaffirm  my  belief  that  there  are 
institutional,  structural  problems  with 
our  present  system  that  can  only  be 
corrected  through  constitutional 
change. 

The  result  of  decades  of  regular  defi- 
cit spending,  as  well  as  of  a  decade  in 
which  the  magnitude  of  these  deficits 
has  steadily  peaked  at  higher  and 
higher  plateaus,  is  that  inflation  con- 
tinues at  imacceptably  high  levels,  the 
number  of  unemployed  Americans 
grows  without  surcease,  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry  contin- 
ues to  decline,  and  the  tax  burden 
upon  the  productive  taxpayer  contin- 
ues to  grow  heavier. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  average 
American  has  remained  stagnant  for 
more  than  a  decade.  There  has  been 
virtually  no  real  growth  in  median 
income  during  the  period,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  American  families  having  less 
real  aftertax  spending  power  today 
than  10  years  ago. 

the  premises  of  the  amendment 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  criti- 
cally necessary  at  this  time  to  effect  a 
permanent  measure  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility by  Congress.  It  is  necessary  be- 
cause our  root  problem  is  not  primari- 
ly the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
Members  of  ,this  body  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  relationships  between 
their  actions  and  the  state  of  the 
American  economy.  Although  this 
number  remains  high,  at  least  as  criti- 
cal is  the  fact  that  all  of  our  legisla- 
tors operate  in  an  institutional  envi- 


ronment which  encourages  deficits, 
which  encourages  high  levels  of  spend- 
ing, and  which  encourages  high  level 
taxation.  The  proposed  amendment  is 
aimed  at  altering  this  institutional  en- 
vironment. .    . 

The  proposed  amendment  is  not  ae- 
signed  primarily  as  an  economic 
amendment;  it  is  primarily  an  amend- 
ment that  affects  the  political  and  m- 
stitutional  processes  by  which  our 
Government  determines  economic 
policy  It  avoids  dictating  or  specifymg 
particular    economic    results    or    out- 

The  major  premises  of  the  amend- 
ment are  twofold:  First,  it  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  political  and 
legislative  processes  ought  to  »»  en- 
trusted to  make  specific  economic  and 
fiscal  decisions.  Second,  it  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  political  and 
legislative  processes  cannot  presently 
be  entrusted  to  make  these  decisions 
in  a  fair  manner  because  of  political 
biases  that  exist  within  our  system 
that  favor  higher  levels  of  spending 
and  higher  levels  of  taxation. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  elimmate 
these  biases  and  establish  a  more  neu- 
tral   budget-making    environment,    it 
does  not  seek  to  establish  alternative 
biases-biases  that  I  would  personally 
favor-in  behalf  of  reduced  levels  of 
spending  and  taxes.  It  is  the  pnmary 
objective  of  the  amendment  that  tne 
product  of  our  budget  process-and  no 
specific  budget  process  is  writteri  into 
the  Constitution-will  more  fairly  re- 
flect public  sentiment  on  spending  and 
taxing,  that  is  likely  to  result  under 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  Hkely  to 
result,  and  has  not  resulted,  under  the 
present  system  largely  because  of  the 
structural  biases  that  exist  within  the 
present  system.  ...  v,   t 

What  are  these  biases  to  which  l 
refer  and  to  which  the  amendment  is 
addressed?  There  are  two  major  ones 
that  I  would  identify. 

First,  there  is  an  inherent  bias  in  our 
present  economic  process  in  behalf  of 
higher  levels  of  taxation.  This  results 
from  the  interplay  of  our  tax  system 
with  either  inflation  or  real  economic 
growth.  Because  of  this  phenomenon 
of  tax  bracket  creep,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  is   insured   an   ever-growing 
proportion  of  the  national  income.  In 
the    absence    of    any    congressional 
action,  revenues  grow,  from  year  to 
year,  as  a  percentage  of  the  economy. 
The  public  sector  grows  increasingly 
large,  while  the  private  sector  is  corre- 
spondingly diminished.  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  take   affirmative   action  if 
revenues  are  not  to  increase  as  a  share 
of  the  national  income. 

Second,  there  is  an  inherent  bias  in 
our  present  economic  process  in  behalf 
of  higher  levels  of  spending.  This  bias 
exists  because  of  the  political  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  supportmg 
spending  programs  and  the  lack  of 
countervaUing    political    advantages- 


even  the  poUtical  disadvantages- 
gained  from  opposing  them.  Because 
spending  interests  tend  to  be  visible, 
articulate,  and  intense  in  fc>cusing 
their  attentions  upon  mdivldual 
spending  bills  that  are  likely  to  accrue 
to  their  benefit,  and  because  they  are 
able  to  reward  or  punish  legislators 
with  their  electoral  support  or  nonsup- 
port  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  such  leg- 
islators to  be  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  their  concerns. 

There  is  normally  no  similar  con- 
stituency in  opposition  to  «"ch  spend- 
ing programs.  Those  who  would  logi- 
cally be  most  concerned  about  higher 
levels    of    expenditures— the    taxpay- 
ers—are diffused,  unorganized,  and  po- 
litically   inarticulate.    They    have    no 
lobbying     organizations     as    do     the 
spending  interests.  Even  if  they  are 
able  to  perceive  the  nature  of  their 
self-interest  on  a  given  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, it  is  virtually  Impossible  for  them 
to  focus  on  any  given  program  with 
the  same  intensity  and  passion  of  a 
beneficiary    spending    group.    While 
such  group  may  stand  to  gam  millior« 
or  even  billions  of  dollars  for  theu"  rel- 
atively small  constituencies,  the  indi- 
vidual Uxpayer  stands  to  lose  nothing 
more  than  a  few  cents  or  a  few  dollars 
apiece  on  any  single  program,  it  is 
only  when  these  programs  are  aggre- 
gated that  the  taxpayer  begins  to  feel 
the  impact  of  such  spending. 

At  the  present  time,  the  pohtical  ad- 
vantages gained  through  support  for  a 
particular  program  are  not  offset  oy 
any  political  disadvantages  which 
would  result  from  votes  to  reduce 
spending  for  other  programs  or  from 
votes  to  increase  taxes.  The  vutuaUy 
unlimited  access  to  deficit  spendhig 
and  the  absence  of  any  effective 
spending  ceiling  precludes  the  former, 
while  the  "tax  bracket  creep  phe- 
nomenon avoids  the  latter. 

It  is  the  primary  objective  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  insure,  for 
the  first  time,  that  such  poUtical  dis- 
advantages inevitably  attach  to  votes 
to  increase  spending,  but  only  by 
voting  to  cut  other  spending  programs 
or  by  voting  explicitly  to  increase 
taxes.  

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ugsKNaxn 

How  does  the  proposed  constitution- 
al amendment  seek  to  dilute  these 
biases?  Let  me  briefly  analyze  the 
amendment  section  by  section.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  identical  to 
that  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
with  the  exception  of  one  floor 
amendment  which  the  fioor  leaders 
believe  could  be  improved  through  fur- 
ther refinement. 

Section  1  of  the  amendment  would 
establish,  as  a  constitutional  norm, 
that  the  Government  not  spend  more 
dollars  than  it  has  avaUable.  By  re- 
quiring that  Congress  adopt  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  at  the  plannmg 
stage  of  the  budget  process,  it  seeks  to 
reestablish  the  traditional  Imkage  be- 


tween revenues  and  expenditures— or 
what  Profs.  James  Buchanan  and 
Richard  Wagner  have  referred  to  as 
our  "unwritten  constitution."  Spend- 
ing dollars  would  have  to  be  matched 
by  tax  dollars.  The  political  cost-bene- 
fit equation  that  is  biased  toward 
spending,  when  deficits  are  the  norm, 
would  no  longer  prevail. 

Under  section  1.  however.  Congress 
could  choose  to  incur  deficits  at  any 
time  upon  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Members  of  each  House  duly  chosen 
and  sworn.  If  such  a  supermajority  te 
convinced  that  Congress  must  run  def- 
icit budgets  in  order  to  meet  emergen- 
cies or  respond  to  changing  economic 
circumstances.  Congress  may  deviate 
from  the  balanced  budget  norm  that  is 
esUblished  by  this  section.  Such  a  def- 
icit budget,  however— and  the  precise 
deficit  level  must  be  specified-would 
be  adopted  by  an  expUcit  roUcaU  vote 
on  a  resolution  directed  solely  to  es- 
tablishing  some    level    of   deficit;    it 
could  not  be  obscured  by  placing  the 
balanced  budget  waiver  In  a  popular 
pork  barrel  bill  of  some  sort. 

The  fact  that  the  waiver  vote,  pax- 
ticularly  if  It  is  to  provide  for  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  level,  will  occur  at  the 
planning  stage  of  the  budget  proceffi 
insures  that  it  wUl  not  be  considered 
in  the  emergency  circumstances  that 
normaUy  characterize  votes  on  waiving 
the  statutory  debt  ceUing.  The  vote 
will  assume  more  of  an  unambiguous 
character  with  those  inclined  toward 
large  deficits  supporting  the  waiver 
and  those  not  so  inclined  opposing  it; 
there  will  be  no  overhanging  threat  of 
Government  shutdown  or  coU«»« 
upon  the  defeat  of  a  given  level  of  def- 
icit, or  of  any  deficit  at  all. 

Both   Congress   and   the   President 
would  be  required  to  enforce  the  basic 
obligations  of  this  provision  through 
exercise   of   their   constitutional   au- 
thorities. _.        ^  „».f^ 
Section  2  of  the  amendment  st^ 
that  receipt*,  as  a  proportion  of  the 
national  Income-and  any   aggregate 
Index  could  be  substituted  so  long  as  it 
remained  reasonably  related  to  nation- 
al economic  performance-are  not  to 
increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  votes  to  that  effect  by 
a    constitutional    majority    of    each 
House  of  Congress,  and  Presidential 
approval.  Absolute  levels  of  revenu^ 
could,  of  course,  continue  to  rise  with 
levels  of  Inflation  or  real  economic 
growth,  but  revenues  as  a  proportion 
of  the  economy  would  be  restrained. 

The  bias  in  our  system  in  behalf  ot 
higher  taxes  would  be  eliminated. 
Congress  could  no  longer  acquiest*  in 
a  tax  increase  by  the  simple  act  of 
doing  nothing.  They  could  no  longer 
reap  the  poUtical  effects  of.  and  dissi- 
pate, popular  tox  reduction  sentunent 
by  occaslonaUy  approving  tax  reduc- 
tions that  did  nothing  but  compensate 
partially  for  the  hidden,  automatic. 
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iAt\an  since  Jefferson's  day  has  also 


Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
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spending.    His     1984    budget    would 
roHiMv*  snendinE  bv  only  $30  to  $35  bU- 
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and  silent  tax  increases  of  "tax  brack- 
et creep."  The  burden  would  be  upon 
Congress  t«  approve,  by  an  express 
vote,  tax  ncreases,  rather  than  upon 
them  to  ( isapprove  tax  increases.  A 
more  neu<  ral  decisionmaking  process 
would  be  established.  Nothing  would 
prevent  Congress  from  approving  tax 
increases,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
done  abov(  board. 

It  is  imp  >rtant  to  recognize  the  criti- 
cal relatioi  iship  between  sections  1  and 
2.  Section  1  establishes  the  general 
balanced  b  udget  norm,  while  section  2 
establishes  that  the  budget  will  not  be 
establishe<  at  levels  that  consume 
ever-highe '  proportions  of  the  nation- 
al product,  in  the  absence  of  clear  con- 
gressional expression.  The  conjunction 
of  these  t^vo  sections  also  establishes 
what  is  in  >ffect  a  spending  limitation. 
In  the  abs(  mce  of  a  congressional  deci- 
sion to  inc  rease  taxes  as  a  proportion 
of  the  national  income,  the  balanced 
budget  req  iiirement  of  section  1  would 
operate  to  insure  that  spending  would 
similarly  r  imain  stable  as  a  proportion 
of  the  ns  bional  income.  The  result 
would  be  I  spending  limitation,  albeit 
an  indirect  spending  limitation. 

This  spinding  ceiling— indeed  any 
spending  c  eiling— would  have  the  im- 
mensely d  esirable  effect  of  altering 
the  so-calli  ^d  concentrated  benefit-dis- 
persed cos;  bias  in  behalf  of  higher 
levels  of  SI  ending  that  was  earlier  re- 
ferred to.  T  he  entire  psychology  of  the 
congressio4al  spending  process  would 
be  altered,  i  Under  the  present  system, 
each  of  ttie  spending  interests  com- 
petes with  the  taxpayer  to  raise  the 
total  ante  n  the  Federal  Treasury.  As 
a  result  of  the  "concentrated-benefit" 
phenomendn.  spending  interests  more 
often  thai  not  prevail.  Under  a 
system,  hcwever.  in  which  spending 
ceiling  is  established,  these  same 
spending  interests  would  suddenly  be 
competing  with  each  other  in  order  to 
insure  thei  iselves  a  certain  proportion 
of  a  fixed  ante  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  s]  sending  interests  would  not 
only  have  to  convince  Congress  that 
their  pet  t  rogram  merited  funding  at 
a  certain  li  tvel.  but  for  the  first  time, 
would  hav>  to  establish,  in  addition, 
the  priorit: '  of  their  program.  A  fixed 
spending  ceiling  would  require  that 
Congress  tl  link  in  terms  of  budget  pri- 
orities; an  element  of  competition 
among  the  spenders  would  be  intro- 
duced into  ;he  budgetary  process. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  would 
allow  Congress,  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  to  wai  /e  the  provisions  of  section 
I  with  res:  >ect  to  any  single  year  in 
which  a  c  eclaration  of  war  was  in 
effect.  Thii  would  eliminate  the  anom- 
aly by  whi;h  a  simple  majority  could 
declare  wai  but  might  find  themselves 
with  insuf J  Icient  funds  to  pursue  the 
war  for  wa  it  of  a  three-fifths  majori- 
ty. 

Section  '  of  the  amendment  is  a 
definitiona   section  that  clarifies  the 


intent  to  define  outlays  and  receipts  in 
the  broadest  possible  manner.  The  ex- 
ceptions in  the  definitions  for  these 
terms  are  consistent  with  traditional 
budget  and  accounting  procedures. 

Section  5  of  the  amendment  estab- 
lishes as  the  effective  date  the  outset 
of  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  its  ratification. 

Section  6  would  empower  Congress 
to  "enforce  and  implement"  the 
amendment  through  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

For  a  far  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  Report  prepared  last 
Congress  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  (Senate 
Rept.  No.  97-151).  I  believe  that  this 
report  is  complemented  by  the  legisla- 
tive history  appearing  at  pages  17991, 
17995-17997  of  last  year's  Congres- 
sional Record  which  reflect  several  of 
the  amendments  offered  on  the  floor 
which  were  adopted. 

SUMMARY 

Thus,  the  proposed  amendment  is  a 
combination  balanced  budget-tax  limi- 
tation-spending limitation.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  through  the 
express  provisions  of  section  1.  It  is  a 
tax  limitation  amendment  through 
section  2  which  prohibits  increases  in 
revenues  as  a  proportion  of  national 
income  without  a  vote:  it  Is  also  a  tax 
limitation  amendment  in  the  sense 
that  it  eliminates  the  "indirect  tax"  of 
deficit  spending,  a  tax  that  is  reflected 
either  in  future  inflation  or  future  in- 
terest costs.  Finally,  it  is  a  spending 
limitation  as  a  result  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  sections  1  and  2. 

Yet  this  is  all  achieved  through  an 
amendment  that  strikes  me  as  being 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  than  many  of  the  more 
explicit  spending  and  tax  reduction 
amendments.  The  amendment  is  suc- 
cinct, relatively  easy  to  understand, 
free  of  essentially  arbitrary  numbers, 
and  relatively  free  of  arcane  economic 
jargon.  Most  importantly,  its  purpose 
is  that  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment—it seeks  to  perfect  our  legisla- 
tive processes  so  that  the  democratic 
will  may  be  more  accurately  reflected 
in  an  area-budget  decisionmaking— 
where  such  democratic  input  is  most 
essential.  It  seeks  to  do  this  by  ridding 
the  budget  process  of  opi>ortunities 
for  illusion  and  concealment,  and  en- 
hancing levels  of  political  accountabil- 
ity. Section  1  addresses  the  illusion 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  free 
limch.  that  Congress  can  spend  dollars 
that  it  does  not  have  without  cost. 
Section  2  addresses  the  dishonesty  of 
increasing  the  tax  burden  upon  the 
citizenry  covertly,  and  through  inac- 
tion. As  one  witness  has  testified 
about  this  amendment,  its  primary 
contribution  is  that  it  "increases  the 
flow  of  economic  information  in  the 
political  marketplace." 


In  passing,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
few  words  about  a  criticism  that  has 
commonly  been  made  against  constitu- 
tional amendments  generally  on  this 
subject  matter. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
such  amendments  can  be  relatively 
easily  circumvented  if  desired.  This  re- 
sults, we  are  told,  from  the  fact  that 
no  amendment  in  this  area  can  hope 
to  fully  contemplate  the  variety  of 
fiscal  monetary  and  regulatory  ar- 
rangements that  can  be  entered  into 
by  the  legislative  branch.  No  amend- 
ment can  be  precise  enough  to  define 
economic  terms  with  sufficient  preci- 
sion to  preclude  opportunities  of  cir- 
ciunventing  the  spirit  of  an  amend- 
ment in  this  area. 

In  response,  I  would  suggest  that 
most  amendments — or  statutes — of 
human  contrivance  can  also  be  under- 
mined or  distorted  by  human  contriv- 
ance. Some  of  us  might  suggest  that 
this  has  already  occurred  with  respect 
to  earlier  amendments  that  were  prob- 
ably considered  airtight  by  their  draft- 
ers. If  there  is  a  will  to  ignore  even  a 
constitutional  amendment,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  an  ingenious  Con- 
gress or  administration  can  probably 
do  this.  The  value  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  despite  this  fact,  is  that  it 
elevates  to  constitutional  status  a 
broad  principle  of  government— that 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  account- 
ability. It  thereby  serves  as  a  perma- 
nent beacon  by  which  Congress  and 
the  President  can— and  must— judge 
their  programs  and  policies. 

Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  is  expected 
always  to  act  in  accordance  with  both 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  While  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  enforce  this  respon- 
sibility against  either  Congress  or  the 
President,  it  nevertheless  remains 
their  responsibility.  It  is  not  simply 
the  judicial  branch  that  has  responsi- 
bility for  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  legislative  branch  has  a  con- 
current responsibility  to  do  this. 

I  am  franikly  uncomfortable  with  the 
attitude  that  we  ought  not  to  propose 
a  constitutional  amendment  because  it 
is  capable  of  circumvention.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  public  will  be  capable 
of  identifying  those  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  will  perpet- 
ually be  seeking  ways  to  circumvent.  If 
circumvented,  it  will  certainly  not  be 
the  first  constitutional  amendment  to 
be  circumvented;  if  circumvented  it 
will  still  be  justified  as  an  exercise  in 
placing  in  the  organic  law  of  our  land 
an  enduring  and  permanent  principle 
of  sound  and  honest  economic  policy. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  175  years 
ago,  our  third  President,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, remarked:  "Of  all  the  perils 
facing  the  Nation,  public  debt  is  the 
greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be  feared." 

I  believe  that  time  has  proved  him 
to  be  correct.  The  experiences  of  civili- 


zation since  Jefferson's  day  has  also 
confirmed  the  direct  and  intimate  re- 
lationships between  economic  stability 
and  political  stability.  As  this  Nation 
approaches  the  bicentennial  of  its 
Constitution,  it  is  critical  that  that 
Constitution  recognize  the  growing 
and  fundamental  nature  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  dilemma. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  that 
is  being  introduced  today.  In  the  97th 
Congress,  I  cosponsored  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58  and  supported  efforts  to 
gain  early  passage  of  that  balanced 
budget  proposal.  „      ,  ».       =0 

When  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58 
was  debated  in  the  Senate,  I  voted 
against  the  many  amendments  that 
would  have  weakened  the  proposal, 
but  together  with  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  I  voted  for  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  because  it  strengthened 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  The  Arm- 
strong amendment  added  a  provision 
that  would  establish  a  permanent 
limit  on  the  Federal  public  debt  which 
could  only  be  increased  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Because  the  proposal  that  was  final- 
ly approved  by  the  Senate  last  Con- 
gress had  the  added  credibility  and 
specificity  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment, I  think  that  is  the  proposal  that 
would  be  most  effective  in  controlling 
the  problem  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Since  I 
was  part  of  the  majority  that  support- 
ed the  Armstrong  amendment,  I  wish 
that  amendment  had  been  included  in 
the  proposal  that  is  being  introduced 

today.  ,  ^  ,       , 

Nonetheless,  the  proposal  being  in- 
troduced today  is  a  workable  approach 
to  creating  a  mechanism  that  would 
result  in  balanced  budgets.  I  disagree 
with  any  who  might  argue  that  this 
proposal  is  unworkable  because  of 
vagueness.  I  mention  the  Armstrong 
amendment  only  because  the  Senate 
might  consider  adding  it  to  this  pro- 
posal later  if  it  wishes  to  plug  all  possi- 
ble loopholes  and  answer  any  possible 
argument  that  this  proposal  does  not 
have  teeth  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  wish  to 
repeat  that  I  am  proud  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  the  proposal  being  in- 
troduced today.  As  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, I  shall  support  the  effort  to 
secure  early  passage  of  a  strong  bal- 
anced-budget amendment. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  to  urge 
the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  strive  to  the  maximum  to 
apply  the  freeze  concept  across-the- 
board  during  the  upcoming  budgetary 
process:  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4,  1977.  referred  jointly  to  the 


Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

rXDCRAL  BUDGET  PRUU 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, along  with  and  in  close  consulto- 
tion  with  Representative  Newt  Gnio- 
RicH  of  Georgia— which  resolution  he 
is  introducing  in  the  other  body  at  this 
time— for  the  purpose  of  freezing  the 
Federal  budget  for  1984  at  the  1983 

level. 

The  resolution  would  urge  the 
Budget  Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  apply  the 
freeze  concept  across-the-board  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

A  Federal  budget  freeze  Is  a  course 
of  action  which  I  intend  to  pursue  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  have  pursued  a  total  freeze 
or  a  modified  freeze  for  3  years,  now. 
beginning  with  a  call  to  freeze  Federal 
pay  and  pension  levels  when  I  first 
became  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  in  1981. 

Last  night,  in  addressing  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posed what  I  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  hoped  he  would 
propose— in  fact,  we  had  urged  him  to 
propose— a  Federal  spending  freeze. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  indeed, 
to  have  sent  Congress  a  budget  which 
did  not  narrow  large  projected  deficits 
in  a  fair  and  evenhanded  manner. 

The  President's  budget  is  a  good  be- 
ginning in  that  direction.  But  a  spend- 
ing freeze  cannot  and  will  not  be  per- 
ceived as  fair  unless  it  applies  to  the 
defense  budget  as  well. 

A  freeze  must  be  across-the-board,  or 
it  is  no  freeze  at  all. 

The  President's  budget  must  reduce 
defense  spending  more.  Under  the 
President's  proposal,  defense  would  in- 
crease, in  nominal  terms,  by  14  per- 
cent next  year.  Domestic  spending 
would  increase  by  only  2  percent. 

This  disparity  is  indefensible.  There 
must  be  more  balance  if  progress  is  to 
be  made  and  if  the  sacrifice  is  to  be 
perceived  as  fair,  and  that  perception 
is  necessary  for  achieving  the  success- 
es of  the  President's  budget. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  Federal  deficits  wiU 
leap  to  $312  billion  by  1987-soaking 
up  $iy4  trillion  of  red  ink  over  the 
next  5  years. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  simply  hold 
spending  to  the  rate  of  inflation. 
There  should  be  a  closer  relationship, 
a  very  close  relationship,  between  the 
growth  of  the  budget  and  the  real 
growth  of  the  economy.  Put  another 
way,  there  should  be  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  growth  of  our  budget 
and  the  growth  of  Federal  Uxes 
coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury  that 
supports  that  expenditure. 

If  the  Presidents  budget  were  en- 
acted, deficits  would  still  be  uncontrol- 
lably  large,   mainly   due   to  defense 


spending.  His  1984  budget  would 
reduce  spending  by  only  $30  to  $35  bil- 
lion, rather  than  the  $43  billion  esti- 
mated by  OMB. 

That  would  still  leave  a  deficit  of 
over  $180  billion  in  1984.  This  is  just 
not  enough  in  the  way  of  restraint. 

The  budget  resolution  agreed  to  by 
Congress  last  year  set  the  spending  in- 
crease for  fiscal  year  1983  at  6.5  per- 
cent. The  rate  of  Federal  spending, 
however,  actually  increased  by  9  per- 
cent, or  twice  the  rate  of  inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  say,  as  a 
compliment  to  the  President's  leader- 
ship, that  that  9-percent  growth  is 
down  from  the  17-percent  growth  that 
was  Inherited  from  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

The  $20  billion  difference  between 
the  target  set  by  the  budget  resolution 
and  actual  outlays  for  the  year  we  are 
in  today  is  fully  10  percent  of  this 
year's  deficit.  That  gap  is  totaUy  unac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Nation 
has  finally  accepted  the  concept  of  a 
budget  freeze,  as  the  only  viable  alter- 
native to  multibillion  dollar  deficits.  I 
would  only  caution  that  the  freeze 
must  be  made  across-the-board.  Such 
fairness  is  the  precondition  for  any 
successful  budget  freeze  proposal. 

This  resolution  I  offer  today  reflects 
the  desire  to  combine  fairness  with 
much-needed  spending  restraint.  It 
calls  for  the  general  concept  of  a 
budget  freeze  to  be  applied  to  this 
year's  budget  in  an  across-the-board 
manner.  ,  ^    , 

It  is  not  a  specific  proposal  to  freeze 
spending.  Rather  it  is  a  vehicle  whose 
purpose  is  to  unite  various  freeze  pro- 
posals under  a  common  flag. 

This  resolution  can  and  must  serve 
as  the  basis  for  building  a  consensus 
on  limiting  spending  and  substantially 
lowering  current  and  future  deficits.  . 
I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  this  resolution,  particularly 
in  light  of  what  the  President  has  now 
proposed.  Now  is  the  time  for  concert- 
ed action  to  cool  off  the  overheated 
Federal  spending  machine. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
SJ  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
altering  Federal  budget  procedures;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSTITUTIOMAI.  AMENDMEMT  ALTEBIMG 
FEDERAL  BUDGET  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion which  contains  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  balanced  budget.  Legisla- 
tion very  simUar  to  this  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  4,  1982,  by  a  vote  of 
69  to  31.  However,  because  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  not  approved 
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by  both  Hduses  of  Congress,  I  am  re- 
introducing this  legislation  and  urging 


source  of  this  failure  is  the  structural 
bias  within  our  political  system  that 


American  troops  were  deployed  abroad 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
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of  Congress,  I  am  re- 

this  legislation  and  urging 

to  consider  it  expedltious- 

of  this  particular  legis- 

as  the  need  for  a  consti- 

aniendment  requiring  a  bal- 

have  been  debated  at 

in  this  Chamber,  and  I 

be  brief  in  my  remarks. 

.  in  a  historic  action,  the 

the     balance-the- 

and     therefore 

rtstore   efficiency,   fairness 

■esponsibility  to  our  Gov- 

message  went  out  from 

the  American  people  that 

(Occurring  in  Government  a 

shjft  away  from  a  policy  of 

deficit  Federal  spending 

ftscal  restraint.  We,  in  this 

not  allow  the  promise  of 

die,  and  I  urge  my  col- 

( he  same  spirit  of  unity  dis- 

to  take  up  this  legislation 

Congress. 

is    currently    in    the 
economic  crisis  that  dis- 
ihdications  of  easing.  High 
continue  to  stifle  eco- 
and  productivity,  and 
over  500  businesses  perma- 
their  doors.   Last  year, 
I  nore  business  failures  than 
1932.  Most  appallingly 
tragically,  12  million  Ameri- 
wlfhout  jobs  and  in  my  home 
the  unemployment 
hit  15  percent.  The  root 
economic  problems  is 
Federal  deficit  that  con- 
with  each  new  fiscal 
the  Federal  deficit  was 
In  1982.  the  Federal  defi- 
billion— more  than  dou- 
deficit  for  1981.  The  Con- 
Budget     Office     recently 
the  deficit  for  1983  will  be 
billion,  and  many  leading 
believe  that  figure  to  be 
billion.  Congress  recent- 
raising  the  ceiling  on  Fed- 
to  $1.29  trillion.  Com- 
effect  of  these  increases 
the  Federal  budget  is  the 
receipts  to  offset  them 
I  Lept  up.  Thus,  more  and 
Federal  budget  must  be 
deficit  spending, 
requiring  a  balanced 
certainly  not  an  instant  cure- 
economic  problems.  How- 
^endment  would  reassert 
limitations  upon  deficit 
existed  as  a  part  of  our 
Constitution"  throughout 
Nation's  history.  It  is  clear 
ifter  year  of  billion-dollar 
the  conventional  congres- 
process  is  no  longer 
I  im  convinced  that  the  Con- 
United  States  simply  does 
willpower  to  cut  Govem- 
and  balance  the  Feder- 
wlthout    a   constitutional 
requiring  it  to  do  so.  The 


source  of  this  failure  is  the  structural 
bias  within  our  political  system  that 
causes  higher  levels  of  spending, 
taxing,  and  deficits  than  are  wanted 
by  the  American  people.  This  spend- 
ing bias  is  yet  to  be  corrected  by  inter- 
nal reform,  even  though  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  believe  that 
large  deficits  and  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  severely  damage  the 
economy. 

The  people  of  our  Nation,  after 
years  of  listening  to  vague  promises 
from  their  elected  officials,  have  lost 
faith  in  the  ability  of  Congress  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  turn  the  economy 
aroimd.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  act 
decisively  on  the  amendment  during 
the  97th  Congress  merely  reinforces 
this  perception.  I  believe  an  amend- 
ment requiring  a  balanced  budget  will 
do  much  to  restore  the  American  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  their  Government 
and  their  economy,  and  reimpose  the 
spending  constraints  that  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  originally  assumed. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  adopted 
last  year  by  the  Senate,  was  the  result 
of  countless  hours  of  careful  scrutiny 
and  study  by  many  Members  of  this 
body  and  their  staffs,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  outside  experts.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  retains 
most  of  the  language  from  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58.  with  some  needed 
additions.  Section  1  of  the  proposed 
amendment  requires  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  each  House  of  Congress  before 
the  Federal  Government  can  engage 
in  deficit  spending.  This  requirement 
establishes  the  norm  that  spending 
will  not  exceed  receipts  in  any  fiscal 
year.  If  the  Government  is  going  to 
spend  money  for  whatever  purpose,  it 
should  and  must  have  the  money  in 
hand  to  pay  for  the  goods  and  services 
required.  Under  this  section.  Congress 
would  be  required  to  adopt  an  initial 
budget  prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  and 
this  budget  would  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  established  in  this  section. 

There  has  been  added  to  section  1 
language  which  ^as  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58  by  Senator  Randolph.  Senator 
DEirroir.  and  me.  allowing  for  an  ex- 
ception to  the  requirements  of  the 
amendment  in  the  event  of  a  threat  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Section  3  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  authorizes 
Congress  to  waive  any  of  the  require- 
ments imposed  upon  it  by  the  amend- 
ment in  a  year  in  which  a  declaration 
of  war  is  in  effect.  While  this  excep- 
tion to  the  general  requirements  of 
the  amendment  is  necessary,  in  my 
judgment,  it  does  not  go  far  enough; 
for  there  may  be  times  when  our 
Nation  is  facing  a  threat  to  its  nation- 
al security  short  of  war.  Congress 
must  be  given  the  necessary  flexibility 
to  respond  rapidly  when  such  national 
emergencies  arise.  Indeed,  there  have 
been  at  least  183  instances  in  which 


American  troops  were  deployed  abroad 
without  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
The  language  I  have  added  to  section 
1  would  insure  the  Congress'  ability  to 
respond  to  emergencies  of  this  tjrpe  in 
a  timely  way,  and  with  the  resources 
necessary  to  deal  with  that  emergency. 

The  language  of  this  exception  has 
been  crafted  in  a  manner  designed  to 
safeguard  against  its  misuse.  First,  a 
budget  must  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  each  fiscal  year.  Second, 
if.  after  the  adoption  of  the  budget, 
there  arises  a  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  is  de- 
clared so  by  a  joint  resolution  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
only  then  can  Congress  provide  for  ad- 
ditional outlays  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  in  order  to  finance  a  response 
to  the  threat  to  national  security. 

Section  2  retains  the  language  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  and  oper- 
ates in  conjunction  with  section  1  to 
insure  a  balanced  budget.  Under  this 
section,  a  spending  ceiling  is  estab- 
lished, requiring  Congress  to  adopt  a 
level  of  receipts  for  each  fiscal  year 
that  represents  a  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional economy  no  greater  than  that 
for  the  prior  year.  Therefore,  revenues 
could  not  grow  at  a  rate  exceeding  the 
growth  of  national  income.  Congress 
would  not  be  entitled  to  spend  at  in- 
creased levels  resulting  from  inflated 
tax  revenues.  This  spending  ceiling 
could  only  be  overcome  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Section  3  also  retains  the  language 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  and  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  waive  the  require- 
ments imposed  upon  it  by  this  amend- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  in  which  a  decla- 
ration of  war  in  is  effect. 

Section  4  is  a  definitional  section 
also  retaining  the  langiiage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58.  This  section  de- 
fines the  terms  "receipts"  and  "out- 
lays" in  the  broadest  possible  sense  so 
as  to  reflect  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment to  fully  cover  Government 
spending. 

Section  5  states  that  there  will  be  no 
further  increases  in  the  national  debt 
except  upon  a  three-fifths  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This 
language  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  by 
Senators  Armstrong  and  Boren,  and 
adopted  to  that  bill.  In  my  judgment, 
this  section  adds  needed  specificity  to 
the  constitutional  amendment. 

Section  5  also  contains  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  a  threat  to  our  national 
security.  If  additional  outlays  are  ap- 
proved for  the  defense  of  the  Nation 
under  the  threat  to  national  security 
provisions  of  section  1.  Congress  may 
increase  the  amount  of  the  public  debt 
by  a  joint  resolution  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses.  Howev- 
er, the  public  debt  may  only  be  in- 
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creased    under    this   section   to 
extent  of  the  additional  outlays. 

nnaUy.  section  6  establishes  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendment  as  toe 
seeaoA  fiscal  year  foUowing  its  ratifi- 

Mr  President,  there  is  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  for  this  amendment  m 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  A  balanced 
budget  will  be  the  measure  to  insure 
the  American  people  that  they  can 
look  forward  once  again  to  a  sound 
economy.  It  is  the  vehicle  by  which  we 
can  begin  to  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems and  prevent  their  reoccurrrace 
and  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  their  Government 
and  their  country's  future.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  passage  of 
this  amendment,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant addiUons  to  the  ConsUtuUon 
since  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  that  I 
send  to  the  desk  now  be  printed  in  the 

Rbcord.  .  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jomt 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcohd.  as  follows: 
SJ.Rss.7 

Retolved  by  the  SenaU  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
ntenUUives  of  the  United  State*  «/' ^"Jflf 
in  Cmgrest  osterrMed,  That  the  foUowing 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  which 
sbaU  be  valid  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  as 
put  of  the  ConsUtution  if  rutified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  aft«r  its  submis- 
sion to  the  SUtes  for  ratif  icaUon: 


"Abticlb  — 
"Sectioh  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  shaU  adopt  a  sUtcment  of  receipts 
and  ouUays  for  that  year  in  which  total  out- 
lays are  no  greater  than  total  receipt*.  The 
Congress  may  amend  such  statement  pro- 
vided revised  ouUays  are  not  greater  than 
revised  receipts.  Whenever  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  It  necessary.  Congress  in  such  state- 
ment may  provide  lor  a  specific  excess  of 
outlays  over  receipts  by  a  vote  duwAed 
solely  to  that  subject,  except  that  if  Con- 
gress, after  the  adopUon  of  the  statement  of 
receipts  and  outlays,  should  find  the  Nation 
with  an  unforeseen  and  imminent  threat  to 
the  naUonal  security  and  so  declare  by  a 
joint  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  may  then,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  provide  for  such  addiUonal  out- 
lays for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  as  are 
necessary  to  finance  the  military  response 
to  the  emergency  which  would  cause  the 
total  outlays  set  forth  for  such  year  in  such 
statement  to  be  greater  than  the  receipts 
set  forth  for  such  year  in  such  statement. 
The    Congress    and    the    President    shaU 
ensure  that  actual  outlays  do  not  exceed  the 
outlays  set  forth  in  such  statement. 

••SEcnoH  2.  Total  receipts  for  any  fiscal 
year  set  forth  In  the  statement  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  article  shaU  not  increase  by  a 
rate  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  na- 
tional income  in  the  last  calendar  year 
ending  before  such  fiscal  year,  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  shaU  have  passed  a  bill  directed 


aoldy  to  approvinc  vedfie  iddttkiiial  re- 
celpU  and  such  wn  has  become  law. 

•«KnoN  3.  The  Coagnm  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  artJde  for  "«»  *^y«" 
to  which  a  dedapaUonrfwarlt  to^^^ 

■SKTioii 4- Total  receipU  AaJa  laCinde aU 
receipta  of  the  Dotted  «rt»OT*t^ 
derived  for  bonowtag  •»«««««»>  «5*^ 
ahaU  include  aO  ouUays  of  the  ^Oidted 
States  except  thoae  for  repayment  of  dew 

*"SS«  5.  on  and  after  the  drte  fiWja^ 
tkde  takes  effect,  the  amount  of  f*^" 
puWic  debt  Bmtt  as  of  sw*  date  duOl 
Sewn*  pennanent  and  tli«  itan  ten»  ta- 
creaae  in  such  amount  indem  three-mtliK  oi 
the  whole  number  of  both  Boom*  at  Ca^ 
gre«»  shall  have  paawd  a  Wn  awrwrlng  wen 

bicreaae  and  anch  ««fll  h«»  »»???l^?l'*?!^ 
ever,  a  Joint  rewdutkm  ■I*«?;T*^_™ 
whole  number  of  both  »>'»«•  •fjS.^LSS 
ci«it  to  inereaae  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
PuWic  Debt  if  additional  outlays  »nv- 
proved  for  the  defenK  of  the  WaUan  under 
the  threat  to  national  security  proriskmB  «rf 
section  1,  but  only  to  the  amount  of  mxb 
additional  outlays."  „__^ 

"Shttioii  6.  This  artlde  ahaU  take  effect 
for  the  seocmd  fi«al  year  beginntaic  after  tts 
ratificatitm.'' 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  East): 

SJ.    Res.    8.    Joint    resolution    to 

amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  to  guarantee  the  right  to  life; 

read  the  first  time. 

UGHTTOLIVC 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
highest  level  of  moral  culture  is  that 
at  which  the  people  of  a  nation  recog- 
nize and  protect  the  sanctity  of  inno- 
cent human  life.  All  nations  in  which 
freedom  and  justice  have  governed  the 
affairs  of  the  people  have  upheld  this 
principle,  giving  it  the  highest  priority 
in  their  laws  and  customs.  Indeed,  this 
principle  is  the  bednx*  of  Western 
civUization— the  one  principle.  •*>ove 
all  others,  which  has  distinguished 
free  and  democratic  systems  from  the 
barbaric  regimes  of  the  past  and  the 
totalitarian  systems  today. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  abortion— 
the  taking  of  innocent  human  life- 
has.  untU  very  recent  times,  beoi 
viewed  as  violaUve  of  this  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  Western  tradition.  And  it  is 
no  mere  coincidence  that  the  modem 
practice  of  abortion  first  i«>peared  as  a 
policy  of  government  in  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist dictotorships.  where  contempt 
for  the  dignity  of  human  life  is  widely 
demonstrated. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  a  great 
nation  was  founded  on  principle  of 
human  rights— the  right  of  life.  Uber- 
ty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
These  are  the  lofty  principles  which 
appear  In  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  history,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Ten  years  ago.  a  dark 
shadow  was  cast  over  this  document 
when  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land, 
the  Supreme  Court,  ruled  that  an 
unborn  child  in  the  womb  is  not  a 
person  entitled  to  the  right  to  life. 


The  decision  has  Uirown  America  into 
a  mi»al  crisis. 

Between  1887  and  1970.  a  number  of 
States    adopted    liberalized    abortion 
Uws.  During   1971.  30  State  legisla- 
tures eonsidaed  repealing  their  re- 
spective statutes,  and  evwy  State  re- 
jected such  prcvosals.  In  1972.  Con- 
necticut adopted   a  more   rertrictive 
law.  and  the  New  York  Legislature  re- 
pealed its  liberal  statute— «n  actw^di 
was  sobaequently  vetoed  bf  Ganxrtar 
Rodcefeller.  Also  in   1972.  Michigan 
and  North  DakoU  rejected  Ubetalised 
abortion  by  wide  margins  in  popidar 
referendums.   Cleariy,   the   American 
public   had   refused   to   oontinae   to 
accept  Uberlized  abortion  and  perhaps 
had  even  decided  that  the  earlier  ac- 
cQitance  of  such  laws  had  been  l»«na- 
ture.  However,  to  1973.  the  Suprone 
Court  removed  considCTation  of  the 
iKues  tovolved  to  this  national  abor- 
tion debate  from  the  States  and  the 
public  by  ite  rulings  to  Roe  against 
Wade  and  Doe  against  Bolton. 

TBK  suraxMK  comrr  Asoanoa  casks 
In  Roe  against  Wade,  the  Supreme 
Court  tovalidated  a  Texas  statute 
whicdi  prohibited  abortions  except 
those  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother.  In  its  companion  decision. 
Doe  against  Bolton,  the  Court  similar- 
ly tovalidated  as  too  restrictive  a  liber- 
al Georgia  stotute  based  npan  the 
Model  Penal  Code  of  the  America  Law 
Institute.  The  Georgia  statute  permit- 
ted abortion  to  circumstances  where: 

(DA  cOTitlnuaUon  of  the  pregnancy  would 
endanger  the  life  of  the  pregnant  woman  or 
would  seriously  and  permanenUy  injure  her 
health:  or 

(2)  The  fetus  would  very  likely  be  bom 
with  a  grave,  permancnU  and  irremediable 
moital  or  phy^cal  defect  or 

(3)  The  pregnancy  resulted  from  forcible 
or  statutory  rape. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  ability  of 
the  Stote  to  regulate  abortion  depends 
upon  the  stage  of  pregnancy  at  which 
such  action  is  taken.  During  the  first  3 
months  of  pregnancy,  a  State  may  not 
toterf  ere  with  the  abortion  decision  of 
the  woman  and  her  physician.  Ehmng 
the  next  3  months  the  State  may 
adopt  regulations  regarding  the  abor- 
tion procedure,  but  only  to  ways  relat- 
ed to  maternal  health.  Only  during 
the  final  3  months  of  pregnancy  may 
the  State  regulate  abortion  except 
when  such  action  would  toterfere  with 
the  health  of  the  mother. 

The  Court  then  made  such  disttoc- 
tions  meaningless,  as  » ,  P«^*^ 
matter,  by  defining  the  health  of  the 
mother  to  toclude  her  "psychologi<»l 
as  weU  as  physical  well-being"  and  by 
further  instructing  that  the  medical 
judgment  of  the  woman  and  her  phy- 
sician be  made  to  light  of  the  physical, 
emotional,  psychological,  familial,  and 
age  factors  relevant  to  the  weU-beu^ 
of  the  mother.  In  short,  the  Courts 
definition  of  health  resulted  m  abor- 
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The  unborn  child  is  from  the  very  first  a 
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tion  on  demand  being  elevated  to  a 
constitutio  lal  right. 

Cou  rt  based  its  decision  on  the 

articulated     constitutional 

privacy.  In  the  majority  opin- 

Blackmun  wrote: 

of  privacy,  whether  it  be  found- 

Fqurteenth  Amendments  concept 

liberty  and  restrictions  upon 

as  we  feel  it  is,  or  ...  in  the 

Amen^lment's  reservation  of  rights  to 

broad  enough  to  encompass  a 

decision  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
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restrictive 
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Curious 
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of  civil  righ  ts, 
any  number 
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aside  from  the  issue  of  the 

to  privacy,  the  other 

issue  raised  in  the  abor- 

related  to  the  life  of  the 

and   its   constitutional 

In  determining  the  consti- 

st^ding  of  the  unborn  child, 

laid  great  emphasis  upon 

"no  case  could  be  cited 

that  a  fetus  is  a  person 

meaning    of    the    14th 

"  It  was  further  impressed 

5f  the  word  "person"  in  the 

finding  that  "it  has  ap- 

postnatally"  and  by  its 

pi|evailing  abortion  practices 

19th  century.  One  analysis 

Court's  reasoning  outlined  its 

commented  as  follows: 
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text  of  the  Constitution  itself 

unborn  as  persons:  and  since 

atMrtion  laws  were  once  less 

they  became  in  the  latter 

nineteenth  century:  and  since 

t^ave  not  t>efore  clearly  upheld 

Amendment    rights    for    the 

do  not  have  such  rights. 

reasoning   for   the   modem   Su- 

Has  it  hesitated,  in  the  areas 

busing,  apportionment  and 

of  others,  to  find  "rights"  not 

nientioned   in   the   Constitution: 

con  listentiy  abridged  by  any  other 

I  lodem,  activist  Supreme  Court 

hestftated  to  do  all  these  things. 


In  part  I  he  Court  reached  its  deci- 
sion denying  constitutional  protection 
to  the  unb  >m  upon  its  refusal  to  deal 
with  the  ssue  of  the  biological  hu- 
manity of  \  he  unborn  child.  The  Court 
maintaineq  that— 

resolve  the  difficult  question 
begins.  When  those  trained  in 
disciplines  of  medicine,  phi- 
theology  are  unable  to  arrive 
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philosophers,   and   theolo- 

are  generally  agreed 

willing  to  kill  what  for  all 

<iould  t>e  a  person  is  to  be 

it  if  it  is  a  person."  This 

conclusion  of  the  Su- 

Coilrt's  abortion  cases  and  as 

foreshadows  danger  for  other 

human  beings  whose  hu- 

at  a  future  time  be  ques- 

advocates. 
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UBEXTY  UNDER  THE  14TH 
AKENDMENT 

amendment  states  that— 
deny  any  person  life,  liber- 
propefty  without  due  process  of  law. 


snail 


For  the  past  50  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  broadly  interpreting 
the  word  liberty  contained  in  that 
amendment  to  include  the  liberties 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Through  the  so-called  doctrine  of  in- 
corporation, the  Court  has  taken  it 
upon  itself  to  incorporate  nearly  all  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  into  the  word  liberty 
of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  In  this  maimer,  the  Court 
has  succeeded  in  nationalizing  the  Bill 
of  Rights  so  as  to  make  its  provisions 
applicable  to  the  States. 

What  is  disturbing  about  the  doc- 
trine of  incorporation  is  that  it  not 
only  undermines  federalism  and  the 
grand  design  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but 
it  also  permits  the  Court,  on  its  own 
authority,  to  interpret  the  word  "liber- 
ty" in  any  manner  that  it  chooses.  The 
Court  has  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
of  interpreting  the  word  "liberty"  in 
light  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  point  where  it 
is  not  fabricating  new  liberties  not 
contained  in  the  Constitution. 

In  the  abortion  cases,  seven  Justices 
on  the  Court  argued  that  the  word 
"liberty"  in  the  due  process  clause  es- 
tablishes a  right  of  privacy  and  that 
this  includes  the  right  to  have  an 
abortion.  The  basis  for  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  "liberty"  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  language  of  the 
Constitution.  It  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  legislative  history  of  the 
14th  amendment.  It  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  social  customs  of  the 
American  people.  The  abortion  deci- 
sions, as  a  member  of  the  Court  itself 
declares,  are  simply  an  exercise  in 
"raw  judicial  power." 

JUDICIAL  CITATION  NOT  INTERPRETATION 

The  Justices  themselves  openly  ad- 
mitted that  this  new  right  of  privacy 
was  a  judicial  creation.  Justice  Black- 
mun  wrote: 

The  Constitution  does  not  explicitly  men- 
tion any  right  of  privacy. 

Justice  Douglas  stated  that— 
There  is  no  mention  of  privacy  in  our  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Justice  Stewart  maintained: 
There  is  no  constitutional  right  of  privacy, 
as  such. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Justice 
White  states: 

The  Court  simply  fiishions  and  announces 
a  new  constitutional  right  for  pregnant 
mothers. 

Justice  Rehnquist  also  dissented, 
saying: 

I  have  difficulty  in  concluding,  as  the 
Court  does,  that  the  right  of  "privacy"  is  In- 
volved in  this  case  .  .  .  Nor  is  the  "privacy" 
which  the  Court  finds  here  even  a  distant 
relative  of  the  freedom  from  searches  and 
seizures  protected  by  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  the  Court 
has  referred  to  as  embodying  a  right  to  pri- 
vacy. 

Many  who  support  this  type  of  judi- 
cial activism  do  so  by  maintaining  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  living  document 


and  that  the  Court  must  be  permitted 
to  interpret  it  with  the  widest  possible 
flexibility.  To  this  proposition  I  re- 
spond by  agreeing  with  Senator  Sam 
Ervln  that— 

When  they  say  the  Constitution  is  a  living 
document,  they  really  mean  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  dead,  and  that  activist  Justices  as 
its  executors  may  dispose  of  its  remains  as 
they  please.  I  submit  that  if  the  Constitu- 
tion is,  indeed,  a  living  document,  it<  words 
are  binding  on  those  who  pledge  themselves 
by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  it. 

One  essential  problem  confronting 
an  activist  judiciary  is  when  to  stop, 
once  it  is  admitted  that  any  activity 
can  be  viewed  as  a  liberty  under  the 
14th  amendment.  Did  the  framers  and 
ratifiers  of  the  14th  amendment 
intend  to  deny  personhood  to  the 
unborn?  Such  an  interpretation  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  facts.  There  is  not 
an  ounce  of  evidence  to  support  such 
an  interpretation.  Indeed  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  State  laws  regulat- 
ing and  prohibiting  abortion  and  the 
later  judicial  interpretations  of  these 
statutes  as  intending  to  protect  the 
lives  of  imbom  children  suggest  that 
the  framers  of  the  14th  amendment 
felt  that  the  provisions  of  that  amend- 
ment were  consistent  with  such  legis- 
lation. 

POintTEEirTH  AMENDMENT  PROTECTS  HUMAN 
BEIHCS 

The  Roe  against  Wade  and  Doe 
against  Bolton  decisions  are  not  the 
first  time  in  American  legal  history 
that  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  opposed 
the  social  and  moral  customs  of  a  ma- 
jority in  American  society.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  century  ago  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  the  deci- 
sion of  Dred  Scott  against  Sanf  ord.  Ar- 
rogating to  itself  the  awesome  power 
of  deciding  who  is  a  person  in  our  soci- 
ety, the  Court  ruled  that  the  free  de- 
scendants of  slaves  could  never  be  citi- 
zens and  that  slaves  were  not  even  per- 
sons under  the  law. 

Not  every  member  of  the  Court  ac- 
cepted this  legal  fiction;  and  Justice 
Benjamin  Curtis  deeply  resented  the 
attempt  by  the  Court  to  impose  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  that 
was  derived  from  nonlegal  consider- 
ations. He  stated  that: 

Political  reasons  have  not  the  requisite 
certainty  to  afford  rules  of  Judicial  interpre- 
tation. They  are  different  in  the  same  men 
at  different  times  ...  we  are  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  individual  men,  who  for  the 
time  being  have  power  to  deduce  what  the 
Constitution  is.  according  to  their  own  views 
of  what  it  ought  to  mean. 

After  much  bloodshed  and  death, 
the  Dred  Scott  case  was  finally  re- 
versed by  the  14th  amendment.  No 
one  would  have  dreamed  in  1868  that 
the  life  and  liberty  guaranteed  to  all 
persons  by  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  meant  the  right 
to  have  an  abortion.  Similarly,  no  one 
would  have  imagined  that  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  protect  an  oppressed 


minority  in  1888  would  be  used  in  1973 
to  remove  another  minority  from  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

Prof.  Joseph  Witherspoon  has  ob- 
served that  the  intended  reach  of  the 
13th  and  14th  amendments  would  In- 
clude the  unborn  child: 

The  legislative  history  of  these  two 
amendments  fully  demonstrates  that  the 
central  purpose  of  their  framers  was, 
indeed,  to  protect  every  class  of  human 
beings,  including  unborn  children,  with  re- 
spect to  their  righU  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  They  Intended  to  es- 
Ublish  a  definition  or  concept  of  human 
beings  based  upon  biological  reality  and 
common  sense  or  scientific  truth.  In  their 
view,  whoever  is  a  human  being  in  fact  is  a 
human  being  or  person  in  law  protected  by 
these  two  amendments. 

The  concept  of  person  used  in  the  Due 
Process  and  Equal  Protection  Clauses  and 
the  concept  of  human  being  embodied  im- 
plicitly in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  were 
precisely  chosen  or  focused  upon  by  these 
framers  for  the  purpose  of  esUblishing  this 
definition  of  the  concept  of  person  or 
human  being,  the  two  terms  being  thereaf- 
ter wholly  interchangeable  with  each  other. 
It  was  their  purpose  by  this  definition  to 
take  away  the  power  that  had  been  exer- 
cised by  legislatures,  courts,  chief  execu- 
tives, and  administrative  agencies  in  the 
past  of  treating  or  defining  as  a  nonhuman 
being  one  who  is  a  human  being  in  fact  or 
reality  and  by  this  sophisticated  technique 
of  legal  devaluation  divesting  that  human 
being  of  legislative  and  constitutional  pro- 
tections designed  for  human  beings. 

Clearly  the  intent  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  protect  those  who  are 
human  beings  in  reality  against  the  at- 
tempts to  define  away  their  person- 
hood  through  legal  abstraction  or 
other  techniques.  The  legislators  who 
adopted  these  amendments  had  un- 
contradicated  evidence  before  them 
that  the  fetus  was  indeed  a  human 
being.  In  1868.  the  very  year  in  which 
the  14th  amendment  was  submitted  to 
the  States  for  ratification.  Dr.  Horatio 
Storer  wrote  in  his  book.  "Criminal 
Abortion."  that— 

Physicians  have  now  arrived  at  the  unani- 
mous opinion,  that  the  foetus  in  utero  is 
alive  from  the  very  moment  of  conception 
.  .  .  (T)he  willful  killing  of  a  human  being, 
at  any  stage  of  its  existence,  is  murder  .  .  . 
(A)bortion  is,  in  reality,  a  crime  against  the 
infant,  its  mother,  the  family  circle,  and  so- 
ciety. 

Moreover,  the  abortion  cases  are  not 
only  a  subversion  of  the  Constitution, 
they  are  also  a  subversion  of  our  dem- 
cratic  system  of  government.  They 
represent  the  Court's  disregard  for  the 
customs  of  the  American  people  and 
its  willingness  to  impose  its  own  view 
of  wise  social  policy  upon  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  States,  and  even 
the  Congress.  Abortion  is  not  a  social 
custom  of  the  American  people,  nor 
has  it  ever  been.  The  right  to  an  abor- 
tion has  never  been  held  to  be  con- 
tained within  the  concept  of  ordered 
liberty  Implicit  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  justice. 


THE  RADICALISM  OF  THE  ABORTION  DECISIONS 
AND  THEIR  AFTERMATH 

Justice  Byron  White,  in  his  dissent 
to  the  abortion  decisions,  described 
the  Court's  action  as  "raw  judicial 
power."  An  analysis  of  the  firmly  es- 
tablished precedents  overturned  and 
the  method  used  by  the  Court  in  ac- 
complishing this  end  makes  clear  the 
full  force  of  Justice  White's  statement. 
The  sweeping  language  of  the  abor- 
tion decisions  mejms  that  human  life 
has  less  protection  in  the  United 
States  today  than  in  any  country  in 
the  Western  World. 

Western  man  has  opposed  abortion 
as  far  back  as  1728  B.C..  when  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  was  promulgated. 
The  Oath  of  Hippocrites.  which  we 
trace  to  ancient  Greece,  requires  the 
doctor  who  is  entering  the  practice  of 
medicine  to  swear  that.  "I  will  not  give 
to  a  woman  a  pessary  to  produce  abor- 
tion." The  Mosaic  Law  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament exacts  a  severe  punishment  for 
someone  who  injures  a  pregnant 
woman  and  causes  her  to  lose  her 
child.  The  contemporary  writings  of 
the  early  Christian  communities,  such 
as  the  Teaching  of  12  Apostles,  states 
that— 

You  shall  not  slay  the  child  by  abortions. 
You  Shall  not  kUl  what  is  generated. 

Early  Christian  writers  such  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  TertuUlan. 
Cyprian.  John  Chrysostom.  Jerome, 
and  Augustine  all  condemned  abor- 
tion. 

Although  historically  there  has  not 
always  been  universal  agreement  re- 
garding    the     necessity     to     protect 
unborn    human    life    from    abortion, 
there  has  definitely  been  an  emerging 
moral  imperative  to  do  so  beginning 
with  the  codes  of  Hammurabi.  Moses, 
and    Hippocrites.    True,    the    Greco- 
Roman  world  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
abortion.  But  neither  was  it  unfamil- 
iar with  slavery,  infanticide,  torture, 
tyrarmy.  and  other  similar  perversions 
of  human  nature.  With  the  emergence 
of   the  Judeo-Christian  view  of  the 
nature,   value   and   equality   of  each 
person,  society  strongly  embraced  the 
notion  that  the  unborn  person  in  the 
womb  must  be  protected.  Prof.  John 
Noonan,  in  his  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  history  of  abortion  describes 
this  attempt  to  protect  unborn  human 
life  as  "an  almost  absolute  value  in 
history."  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
view  the  historical  development  of  so- 
ciety's treatment  of  abortion  as  one 
toward  greater  protection  of  the  child 
as  society's  understanding  of  medicine 
and  biology  as  well  as  its  regard  for 
the  value  and  equality  of  each  individ- 
ual increased. 

Significant  contemporary  moral 
theologians  continue  this  tradition  of 
opposition  to  abortion. 

For  example,  Karl  Barth  in  his 
"Church  Dogmatics"  for  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  writes: 


The  unborn  child  is  from  the  very  first  a 
child.  It  is  still  developing  and  has  no  Inde- 
pendent life.  But  it  is  a  man  and  not  a 
thing,  not  a  mere  part  of  the  mother's 
body.  ...  He  who  detroys  germinating  life 
kills  a  man. 

And  Rev.  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  de- 
fended the  sanctity  of  human  life 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  Nazi  Germany 
in  his  book,  "Ethics": 

Destruction  of  the  embryo  in  the  mother's 
womb  is  a  violation  of  the  right  to  Uve 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  this  nascent 
life.  To  raise  the  question  whether  we  are 
here  concerned  already  with  a  human  being 
or  not  is  merely  to  confuse  the  issue.  The 
simple  fact  Is  that  God  certainly  Intended  to 
create  a  human  being  and  that  this  nas- 
cente  human  being  has  been  deliberately  de- 
prived of  his  life.  And  that  is  nothing  but 
murder. 

In   his   opinion.   Justice   Blackmun 
analyzed   English    common   law   and 
statutory  law  as  well  as  American  case 
law  and  statutory  law.  Detailed  and 
comprehensive  critiques  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackmun's  reading  of  history  have 
been    made   by   many    constitutional 
scholars  and  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat 
them  at  length  here.  The  underlining 
thrust  of  the  Court's  argument  is  that 
abortion  was  a  right  in  England  begin- 
ning with  the   14th  century  and  in 
America  during  the  19th  century  and 
as  such   is  so   fundamentally   estab- 
lished by  social  and  legal  custom  as  to 
be  somehow  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. After  a  lengthy  examination  of 
the  Court's  reasoning.  Robert  Destro. 
writing  in  the  California  Law  Review. 
states  that  abortion  "was  never  a  right 
recognized   by    the   common   law.    it 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  ninth 
amendment    right    retained    by    the 
people.  The  newly  created  right  to 
procure  an  abortion  is  the  creature  of 
the  substantive  due  process  arguments 
and  erroneous  interpretations  of  histo- 
ry relied  upon  by  the  Court  in  Roe;  it 
is  not  a  right  which  may  be  character- 
ized as  'so  rooted  in  the  traditions  and 
conscience  of  our  people  to  be  ranked 
as     fundamenUl."     Elsewhere.     Mr. 
Destro  writes: 

The  cases  do  not  support  the  Court's  in- 
terpreUtlon.  The  Court's  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  an  advocate's  interpreUtion  of  the 
common  law  only  served  to  confuse  the 
issues  and  to  rest  an  important  constitution- 
al holding  on  an  erroneous  historical  foun- 
dation. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  STATUS 

The  first  modem  statute  in  Anglo- 
American  law  prohibiting  abortion  was 
the  English  Act  of  1803.  The  first 
American  statutes  against  abortion  ap- 
peared in  the  early  19th  century:  Ala- 
bama. 1841;  Arkansas.  1838;  Connecti- 
cut. 1821;  Illinois.  1827;  Indiana,  1835; 
Iowa,  1839;  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 
1850;  Maine.  1840;  Massachusetts. 
1845;  New  Hampshire.  1848;  New  York. 
1828;  Vermont.  1846;  Virginia,  1848.  By 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  almost 
every  State  had  adopted  statutes  regu- 
lating abortion.  Although  it  as  alleged 
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ion's  viability  as  constitutional  prlnci- 
nle  had  long  ago  ended.  This  revival  of 


once  the  abortion  laws  have  been  lib- 
eralized." The  symptoms  of  this  social 
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by  Justice  Blackmun  in  his  opinion  in 
Wade  tha;  the  primary  reason  for 
such  regul  ition  was  the  protection  of 
the  mother,  a  close  examination  leads 
me  to  agriee  with  Prof.  Robert  Bym 
"that  a  mi  Jor  purpose— of  these  stat- 
utes—was the  protection  of  unborn 
children  without  regard  to  age." 
Among  th»se  early  statutes,  the  one 
adopted  b:  ■  Colorado  was  not  untypi- 
cal. In  18  r2,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Colorado  I  eld  that  its  abortion  statute 
was  "inter  ded  specially  to  protect  the 
mother  an  1  her  unborn  child  from  op- 
erations cs  Iculated  and  directed  to  the 
destructioi  i  of  the  one  and  the  inevita- 
ble injury  )f  the  other." 

Many  ol  these  early  statutes  were 
adopted  a)  a  result  of  the  reform  ac- 
tivity of  n  edical  societies  eager  to  see 
the  law  re:  lect  medical  knowledge  con- 
cerning th ;  unborn  child.  In  1859.  the 
American  Medical  Association  spoke 
out  again  t  abortion  as  the  "unwar- 
rantable cestruction  of  human  life." 
In  1867.  til  e  New  Yoi*  Medical  Society 
condonnel  abortion  as  "murder"  re- 
gardless ol  the  stage  of  gestation  when 
the  operat  on  was  performed. 

On  Jani  ary  22.  1973.  the  people  of 
all  50  Stat »  had  statutes  in  force  that 
regulated  ibortion.  All  of  them,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  have  suddenly 
become  vi<  »lations  of  the  Constitution. 
A  decisior  of  the  Court  declaring  an 
end  to  f re  dom  of  the  press  or  the  free 
election  ol  the  people's  representatives 
would  hav  e  as  much  basis  in  our  legal 
heritage  a  t  the  abortion  decisions. 

Some  ol  the  most  notable  constitu- 
tional schi  >lars  of  the  country  have  ex- 
pressed shock  and  dismay  regarding 
the  reasoning  employed  by  the  Court 
in  the  ab)rtion  decisions.  Prof.  John 
Noonan  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berke  ley.  has  stated  that— 

Nothing  in  long-established  precedent, 
nothing  in  the  traditions  of  our  people, 
nothing  in  history  justified  the  majority's 
interpretatl  on  of  liberty. 
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Bym  of  the  Fordham 
Law  School  is  of  the  view 
<  Court's  decision  was  premised 
on  "mult  pie  and  profound  misappre- 
hensions of  law  and  history."  And 
Prof.  Anhibald  Cox  of  the  Harvard 


Law  School  finds  that  the  Court  failed 
"to  lift  the  ruling  above  the  level  of  a 
political  judgment."  Prof.  Joseph 
Witherspoon  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School  has  stated  that  the 
abortion  cases  "are  imquestionably 
the  most  erroneous  decisions  in  the 
history  of  constitutional  adjudication 
by  the  Supreme  Court." 

DAMTOKTB  CASE  A  DAMGEB  TO  PAIOUKS 

The  abortion  cases  have  also  had  a 
profound  and  radical  influence  upon 
decisions  of  the  Federal  and  State 
courts  in  such  areas  as  the  marital  re- 
lationship, parental  rights.  State  and 
local  public  welfare  programs,  and  the 
congressional  ^propriation  power. 

In  Planned  Parenthood  of  Missouri 
against  Danforth,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional  a  Mis- 
souri law  which  required  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  husband  be  obtained 
before  his  wife  could  undergo  an  abor- 
tion unless  the  operation  was  neces- 
sary to  save  her  life  and  that  the  con- 
sent of  an  unmarried  minor's  parents 
be  obtained  before  she  could  receive 
an  abortion.  The  Court  made  dear 
that  it  considered  Danforth  "a  logical 
and  anticipated  corollary  to  Roe 
against  Wade  and  Doe  against 
Bolton." 

In  deciding  that  the  State  may  not 
constitutionally  require  the  consent  of 
the  qwuse  or  a  parent  as  a  legal  condi- 
tion for  obtaining  an  abortion,  the 
Court  in  effect  ruled  that  the  right  of 
the  mother  to  abort  her  child  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  child's  right  to  life, 
the  right  of  the  father  to  protect  his 
child  and  that  of  the  State  to  protect 
human  life.  Indeed,  the  decision  in 
Danforth  would  suggest  that  the  right 
of  the  woman  to  take  the  life  of  her 
unborn  child  through  abortion  is  a 
constitutionally  superior  right  to  any 
other  interest  or  combination  of  inter- 
ests. Prof.  Francis  Canavan  summa- 
rized the  Court's  holding  as  follows: 

The  only  admissible  object  of  public 
policy,  in  the  Court's  Jurisprudence,  is  pro- 
tection of  the  mother's  tmtrammeled  right 
to  decide  on  the  life  or  death  of  her  child. 
The  law  may  show  no  bias  in  favor  of  life, 
even  if  the  male  parent  wants  to  preserve  it, 
but  must  sealously  safeguard  the  female 
parent's  right  to  kill  it.  But  this  legal  indif- 
ference is  a  spedaos  neutrality:  a  legal 
system  that  refuses  to  have,  or  is  not  al- 
lowed to  have,  a  bias  in  favor  of  life  winds 
up  with  a  bias  against  it. 

The  Court's  decision,  however, 
reached  beyond  the  Issue  of  abortion 
and  signaled  a  radical  departure  from 
traditional  notions  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  family.  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  what  could  become  a 
grave  assault  upon  existing  legal  pro- 
tection of  marriage  and  the  family. 

The  family  as  an  independent  insti- 
tution within  society,  which  in  the 
past  the  State  has  sought  to  protect, 
simply  was  ignored  by  the  Court  in 
dealing  with  an  issue  which  could  only 
have  a  dramatic  effect  upon  that  rela- 
tionship.    In     the     Court's     review. 


"(nlothing  was  involved  but  a  conlUct 
between  individuals:  wife  against  hus- 
band, unmarried  minor  against 
par«it."  Citing  Eisenstadt  acainst 
Baird,  the  Court  stated  that: 

The  marital  cooide  ia  not  an  independent 
entity  witb  a  mind  and  beart  of  its  own.  but 
an  aModatkn  of  two  indlviduala  each  witb  a 
separate  intdlectual  and  emotional  makeup. 
If  the  right  of  privacy  means  anything,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  individual,  married  or 
single,  to  be  free  from  unwarranted  govern- 
mental intrusion  into  matters  so  fundamen- 
tally affecting  a  peraon  as  the  decirinn 
whether  to  bear  or  beget  a  child. 

This  new  constitutional  standard 
leaves  great  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  much  of  the  existing  State 
regulation  designed  for  the  protection 
of  the  family.  Indeed  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable after  Danforth  to  wonder 
whether  the  family  does  have  contin- 
ued legal  existence,  at  least  in  those 
situations  where  an  individual's  action 
is  sought  to  )x  limited  to  preserve  the 
family  unit.  The  treatment  of  mar- 
riage by  the  Court  reflects  a  philoso- 
phy on  the  pert  of  the  Justices  which 
views  society  as  fiin<<i""«^*^"y  atomis- 
tic The  radical  autonomy  and  individ- 
ualism of  each  citizen  has  displaced 
every  other  social  institution  except 
the  power  of  the  State. 

The  Court's  opinion  in  Danforth. 
however,  leaves  unclear  whether  the 
right  of  the  mother  to  bear  her  child 
is  of  equal  superiority  to  her  right  of 
aborti<m.  By  substantially  weakening 
the  right  of  those  who  have  tradition- 
ally protected  the  right  to  life  in  socie- 
ty, the  Court's  decision  in  Danforth 
when  viewed  in  light  of  its  prior  hold- 
ing on  the  abortion  issue  amounts  to  a 
questionable  victory  for  individual  lib- 
erty. In  Roe  against  Wade,  Justice 
Blackmun  wrote: 

Appellants  and  some  amici  argue  that  the 
woman's  right  is  absolute  and  that  she  is  en- 
titled to  terminate  her  pregnancy  at  what- 
ever time,  in  whatever  way.  and  for  what- 
ever reason  she  alone  chooses.  With  this  we 
do  not  agree  ...  In  fact,  it  is  not  clear  to  us 
that  the  claim  asserted  by  some  amici  that 
one  has  an  unlimited  right  to  do  with  one's 
body  as  one  pleases  bean  a  close  relation- 
ship to  the  right  of  privacy  previously  ar- 
ticulated in  the  Court's  decision.  The  Court 
has  refused  to  recognize  an  unlimited  right 
to  this  kind  in  the  past .  .  .  Bitck  v.  BOl.  272 
UA  200  (1937). 

The  case  relied  upon  by  the  Court  in 
Traintjtining  that  the  individual's  free- 
dom to  control  her  own  body  is  not  an 
absolute  right  involved  a  young  girl 
named  Carrie  Buck  whom  the  State 
required  to  be  sterilized  imder  a  law 
requiring  the  mandatory  sterilization 
of  mentally  defective  persons.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  State 
could  require  the  girl's  sterilization 
while  Justice  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes 
observed  that  in  her  family's  situation 
"(t)hree  generations  of  imbeciles  are 
enough."  The  Court's  reliance  upon 
Buck  surprised  many  constitutional 
scholars  who  thought  that  the  opin- 


ion's viability  as  constitutional  princi- 
ple had  long  ago  ended.  This  revival  of 
the  constitutionaUty  of  a  State's  use 
of  coercive  methods  of  birth  control  to 
implement  a  eugenics  policy  and 
reduce  its  public  welfare  expenditures 
perhaps  foreshadows  increased  at- 
tempts by  the  State  to  mandate  popu- 
lation controls. 

The  Court's  opinion  on  Danforth  re- 
sults in  the  contradictory  situation 
where  the  husband's  objection  to  this 
wife's  intended  abortion  is  of  no  legal 
significance  due  to  the  current  consti- 
tutional holding  that  the  husband 
does  not  possess  an  interest  in  his 
unborn  child  and  the  chUd  does  not 
possess  a  right  to  life.  Yet.  in  the  situ- 
ation where  the  husband  does  not 
agree  with  his  wife's  refusal  to  permit 
a  blood  transfusion  to  save  the  unborn 
child's  life,  he  may  petition  the  Court 
to  order  such  a  transfusion  on  the 
basis  of  his  interest  in  the  child  and 
supposedly  also  on  the  child's  right  to 
life. 

A  I»KW  ABORTIOH  MKHTAUTY 

Since  the  Roe  and  Doe  decisions  in 
early  1973.  there  have  been,  according 
to  conservative  estimates,  in  excess  of 
12  million  abortions  in  the  United 
States.  In  several  of  our  leading  cities 
the  number  of  abortions  performed 
annually  exceeds  the  number  of  live 
births. 

One  major  consequence  of  the  abor- 
tion cases  is  that  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion has  shifted  from  one  used  essen- 
tially as  a  last  resort,  in  the  so-called 
hard  cases,  to  primary  means  of  family 
planning.  In  fact,  certain  studies  indi- 
cate that  abortion  on  demand  will  re- 
place other  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning. For  example,  a  study  of  the 
abortion  trends  at  Harlem  Hospital 
Center  in  New  York  City  by  members 
of  its  own  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
department  found  that  in  the  years  of 
1962  through  1969.  the  number  of 
abortions  declined  from  1,581  in  1962 
to  only  507  in  1969.  the  year  before 
the  implementation  of  the  liberalized 
New  York  abortion  statute.  During 
the  same  time  period,  the  number  of 
family  planning  visits  made  by  resi- 
dents of  the  area  increased  from  none 
in  1962  to  15.982  in  1969.  The  study 
itself  concluded  that  "as  family  plan- 
ning services  expanded  in  our  hospital 
and  area,  the  number  and  severity  of 
abortion  cases  declined  significantly." 

Another  study  of  abortion  in  Hawaii, 
the  first  State  to  adopt  abortion  on 
demand,  found  that  most  of  the 
women  obtaining  abortions  under  the 
new  statute  "were  using  it  as  a  pri- 
mary means  of  birth  control,  rather 
than  as  a  backup  to  failed  birth  con- 
trol." this  dramatic  upsurge  in  the 
number  of  abortions  indicates  the 
emergence  of  a  new  abortion  mentali- 
ty. Elsewhere,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  "abortion  mentality  is  a  dan- 
gerous communicable  disease— one 
that   spreads   throughout   a  country 


once  the  abortion  laws  have  t)een  lib- 
eralized." The  symptoms  of  this  social 
disorder  consist  of  a  swift  increase  in 
the  abortion  rate,  the  acceptance  of 
abortion  as  a  commonplace  medical 
procedure  of  no  more  gravity  than 
other  means  of  family  planning,  and 
finally  the  subsequent  decline  in  re- 
spect for  human  life.  This  new  abor- 
tion epidemi--  is  nothing  less  than  "a 
revolution  against  the  judgment  of 
generations." 

Prof.  John  Noonan  has  outlined  the 
principal  consequences  of  the  abortion 
cases  as  follows: 


Pint,  the  subvenion  of  the  structure  of 
the  family  in  that  a  father  now  has  no  pro- 
tecUble  legal  interest  In  its  unborn  off- 
spring: second,  the  mandated  public  funding 
of  abortion:  so  it  is  unlikely  that  a  national 
health  bill  can  be  enacted,  which  constitu- 
tionally excludes  abortion  from  the  surgical 
services  to  be  federally  financed:  and  third, 
and  wont  of  all,  the  unmaking  of  human 
beings,  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
the  law  can  say  who  is  not  a  human  being. 
All  of  our  constitutional  liberties  are  noth- 
ing If  we  can  be  defined  out  of  the  human 
species. 

THREE  PROPOSALS 

Given  the  erroneous  abortion  rul- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Court  and  delete- 
rious effects  of  legalized  abortion  in 
American  society,  the  question  arises 
as  to  what  remedy  should  Congress 
employ  to  right  this  wrong.  Under  our 
Constitution  Congress  has  various 
powers  which  can  be  used  to  provide  a 
check  on  the  judiciary  and  to  correct 
judicial  abuses.  Two  of  the  best  known 
are  proposing  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  enforcing  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing two  constitutional  amendments 
and  one  blU  which  take  advantage  of 
these  powers  granted  Congress  under 
the  Constitution. 

The  first  of  the  two  constitutional 
amendments  is  Itnown  as  the  para- 
mount human  life  amendment.  It  is 
identical  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 


gress. 

The  second  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  known  as  the  unity  amend- 
ment because  it  has  received  wide- 
spread support  by  all  segments  of  the 
proUfe  movement.  It  is  identical  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  137  which  I 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  today  introducing  is 
known  as  the  himian  life  bill— S.  158 
in  the  97th  Congress.  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  on  it  during  the  last 
Congress  and  it  was  favorably  report- 
ed by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  Introducing  all 
three  of  these  measures  today  so  that 
the  Senate  in  the  98th  Congress  can 
have  a  variety  of  measures  to  consider 
and  discuss  for  ending  the  tragedy  of 
Roe  against  Wade.  I  would  expect  to 
see  Senate  action  on  these  measures  at 
an  appropriate  time. 


COWSTITUTIOWAL  AMEirDltEMTS 

The  essential  error  of  Roe  against 
Wade  was  its  failure  to  recognize  the 
unlx>m  as  persons  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus,  if  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  used  to  correct  Roe,  it  should 
contain  a  recognition  of  legal  person- 
hood  for  the  unborn.  Both  my  amend- 
ments effect  such  a  recognition. 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  directs  us 
to  this  point  in  Roe  against  Wade 
where  the  Court  states: 

The  appellee  and  certain  amid  argue  that 
the  fetus  Is  a  "person"  within  the  language 
and  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  support  of  this  they  outline  at 
length  and  in  detail  the  well-known  facts  of 
fetal  development.  If  this  suggestion  of  per- 
sonhood  is  established,  the  appellant's  case, 
of  course,  collapses,  for  the  fetus'  right  to 
life  is  then  guaranteed  spedfically  by  the 
amendment. 

If  personhood  is  established  by  a 
constitutional  amendment,  then  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  admits  that  the 
right  to  life  of  the  unlx)m  child  will  be 
protected. 

PARAMOUar  HUMAII  LITK  AMENDIfEItT 

The  paramount  human  life  amend- 
ment Is  only  one  sentence  as  follows: 

The  paramount  right  to  life  is  vested  to 
each  human  being  from  the  moment  of  fer- 
tilization without  regard  to  age,  health,  or 
condition  of  dependency. 

This  amendment  clearly  states  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  right  to 

life. 

Once  the  principle  of  the  primacy  of 
life  of  every  human  being  has  been  es- 
tablished, the  problem  will  arise  of  the 
so<»lled  hard  cases  In  which  pregnan- 
cy places  the  life  of  the  mother  In 
danger.  Today,  such  cases  exist  as 
medical  rarities.  Although  convincing 
evidence  indicates  that  abortion  Is  no 
longer  medically  required  in  these 
cases,  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  such  a  way 
that  a  doctor  attempting  to  care  for 
his  patients  is  placed  In  legal  jeopardy. 
It  would  also  be  unfortunate  to  amend 
the  Constitution  in  such  a  way  that  an 
exception  clause  to  provide  for  these 
hard  cases  would  allow  widespread 
abuse  under  the  cover  of  law. 

This  amendment  contains  no  specific 
exception  clause  because  such  a  clause 
is  not  strictly  necessary.  As  the 
amendment  is  presently  drafted,  the 
difficult  cases  can  be  handled  under 
traditional  concepts  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

State  criminal  laws  have  long  recog- 
nized the  legal  principles  of  self-de- 
fense and  necessity  or  choice  of  evils 
without  their  specific  incorporation 
into  the  Constitution.  Certainly,  they 
form  a  part  of  the  American  legal  tra- 
dition which  predates  the  Constitution 
itself.  At  times  these  doctrines  have 
been  held  to  be  contained  within  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Constitution: 
but  the  silence  of  the  Constitution  on 
these  principles  has  not  detracted 
from  their  vitality.  There  is  no  reason 
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that  they  can  survive,  and  are  expend- 
ing the  same  effort  to  save  these  tiny 
babies  that  they  expend  to  save  an 
infant  bom  at  full  term."  Although 
this  study  is  certainly  not  conclusive, 
it  does  strongly  suggest  that  the  medi- 
cal evidence  relied  upon  by  the  Su- 
preme Coiut  in  its  abortion  cases  is 
now  out  of  date. 

Indeed,  this  new  ability  to  save  such 
premature  babies  leads  to  the  further 
question  of  whether  the  abortion  pro- 
cedure must  terminate  a  pregnancy  by 
causing  the  death  of  the  child.  Dr. 
Andre  Hellegers,  director  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Human  Reproduction  and  Bio-Ethics, 
raises  the  central  question  regarding 
later  term  abortions: 

In  the  process  of  abortion  do  you  subsume 
that  the  mother  has  a  right  to  the  death  of 
the  fetus;  or  is  abortion  only  to  be  seen  as  a 
process  of  separating  the  mother  and  the 
fetus  in  the  resolution  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est. 

This  amendment  would  be  consist- 
ent with  State  laws  permitting  the 
premature  termination  of  a  pregnancy 
where  the  life  of  the  unborn  child  is 
not  threatened  by  such  a  procedure. 

An  exception  clause  contained  in 
this  amendment  to  provide  for  the  le- 
galization of  abortion  in  the  case  of 
rape  is  both  unnecessary  and  unen- 
forceable. After  the  proper  and 
normal  medical  treatment  for  rape  has 
been  obtained,  the  possibility  of  preg- 
nancy is  virtually  nonexistent.  And 
even  when  the  woman  has  not  re- 
ceived treatment  a  number  of  medical 
studies  of  pregnancy  resulting  from 
untreated  rape  found  that  such  preg- 
nancies are  exceedingly  rare.  Studies 
of  the  actual  number  of  pregnancies 
resulting  from  rape  in  several  Ameri- 
can cities  indicate  that,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  problem  does  not  exist.  A 
I960  study  of  pregnancies  resulting 
from  rape  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  found  that 
there  were  no  pregnancies  from  con- 
firmed rape  in  over  30  years.  A  study 
of  3,500  cases  of  rape  in  Minnesota 
also  reported  no  resulting  pregnancies. 
Dr.  Carolyn  Gerster  observes  that 
there  are  two  irrefutable  arguments 
agidnst  making  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  rape: 

(1)  Pregnancy  from  reported,  medically 
treated  rape  is  zero— rendering  the  excep- 
tion clause  unnecessary.  (2)  Unreported 
rape— after  all  evidence  of  penetration  has 
disappeared  and  without  corroborating  wit- 
nesses—cannot be  proved  rendering  the  law 
unenforceable. 

Hopefully  as  a  consequence  of  this 
prohibition  of  abortion  in  cases  of 
rape,  victims  will  be  encouraged  to 
seek  medical  attention  and  report  of- 
fenses, thus  reducing  the  great 
nimiber  of  estimated  cases  which  go 
unreported.  Hopefully  too,  this  in- 
creased attention  will  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  society's  treatment  of  the 
rape  victim.  A  society  which  promotes 
justice  as  well  as  compassion,  will  sup- 
port  more   severe   penalties   for   the 


rapist  and  more  humane  treatment  for 
his  victim  rather  than  encourage  the 
killing  of  the  innocent  child  conceived 
during  the  criminal  act  of  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (the  paramount  human  life 
amendment)  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  8 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
atrticle  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  ite  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Artici*  — 
"The  paramount  right  to  life  is  vested  in 
each  human  being  from  the  moment  of  fer- 
tilization without  regard  to  age,  health,  or 
condition  of  dependency.". 
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By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

East,  and  Mr.  Nickles): 

S.J.    Res.    9.    Joint    resolution    to 

amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  to  protect  the  right  to  life;  read 

the  first  time. 

UMmr  RIGHT  TO  UFE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  unity  human  life  amendment 
contains  the  same  underlying  principle 
as  the  paramount  human  life  amend- 
ment but  is  more  specific  in  its  terms. 
It  is  as  follows: 

SECTioit  1.  The  right  to  life  is  the  para- 
mount and  most  fundamental  right  of  a 
person. 

Section  2.  With  respect  to  the  right  to  life 
guaranteed  to  persons  by  the  5th  and  14th 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  word  "person"  applies  to  all  himian 
beings,  irrespective  of  age,  health,  function, 
or  condition  of  dependency.  Including  their 
unborn  offspring  at  every  stage  of  their  bio- 
logical development  including  fertilization. 

Sectiom  3.  No  unborn  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  in  this  article  shall  pro- 
hibit a  law  allowing  justification  to  be 
shown  for  only  those  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  either  the 
pregnant  woman  or  her  unljom  offspring,  as 
long  as  such  law  requires  every  reasonable 
effort  be  made  to  preserve  the  life  of  each. 

Section  4.  Congress  and  the  several  SUtes 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Unlike  the  paramount  human  life 
amendment,  this  amendment  express- 
ly contains  language  concerning  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  principle  pro- 
scribing abortion.  It  makes  explicit 
what  would  be  implicit  under  the 
paramount  amendment. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  is 
more  specific  with  regard  to  recogniz- 
ing personhood  for  the  unborn  under 
the  Constitution.  It  also  contains  a 
provision   affirmatively    granting   en- 


forcement powers  to  Congress  and  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  res- 
olution—the unity  human  life  amend- 
ment—be printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  9 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intenU  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  iU  submission  by  the  Congress: 

•'Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  right  to  life  is  the  para- 
mount and  most  fundamental  right  of  a 
person. 

•Section  2.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life  guaranteed  to  persons  by  the  fifth  and 
fourteenth  articles  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  word  person'  applies  to  all 
human  beings,  irrespective  of  age,  health, 
function,  or  condition  of  dependency,  in- 
cluding their  unborn  offspring  at  every 
stage  of  their  biological  development  includ- 
ing fertilization. 

•'Section  3.  No  unt)om  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  nothing  in  this  article  shall  pro- 
hibit a  law  allowing  justification  to  be 
shown  for  only  those  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  either  the 
pregnant  woman  or  her  unborn  offspring,  as 
long  as  such  law  requires  every  reasonable 
effort  be  made  to  preserve  the  life  of  each. 

•Section  4.  Congress  and  the  several 
SUtes  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  arti- 
cle by  appropriate  legislation.". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 

S.  190.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  identify  and  address  the 
unique  needs  of  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  taking  into  account  that 
immigrants  are  concentrated  in  a 
select  number  of  identifiable  cities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  191.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  identify  and  address 
the  unique  needs  of  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  taking  into  account  that 
immigrants  are  concentrated  in  a 
select  number  of  identifiable  cities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

employment  and  educational  needs  of 
immigrants 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  direct  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Education  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  their  efforts  to  ad- 
dress the  unique  employment  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  Nation's  inuni- 
grants. 


All  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  seen 
clearly  suggests  that  within  our 
Nation  there  are  highly  ascertainable 
pockets  of  "high  immigrant  impact "  in 
which  these  future  citizens  tend  to 
reside.  In  fact.  I  understand  that  10 
cities  presently  receive  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  immigrants  and  that  6 
States  account  for  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  total  inunigrant  population.  If  one 
focuses  upon  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees, which  is  the  predominant  refu- 
gee population.  10  States  possess  ap- 
proximately 71.6  percent  of  these 
future  citizens.  Further,  there  is  every 
indication  that  future  immigrants  will 
continue  to  gravitate  toward  the  same 
locations.  As  a  result,  as  a  provision  of 
the  Health  Services  and  Centers 
Amendments  of  1978.  we  had  a  par- 
ticular provision  included  that  direct- 
ed the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  focus  on  its  present 
efforts  to  insure  high  quality  health 
services  and  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress any  legislative  recommendations 
that  they  might  have.  That  report  was 
indeed  a  most  significant  document 
and  it  clearly  stated  that  these  individ- 
uals do  in  fact  have  a  number  of 
unique  problems  that  can  be  satisfac- 
torily addressed  if  they  are  done  so  in 
a  reasonable  and  timely  fashion. 

Accordingly.  I  feel  that  it  is  now 
time  to  direct  both  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Education  to  complete 
work  on  similar  docimients  in  their  ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>rd,  as  follows: 

s.  190 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor  Gateway 
City  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  our  Nation's  immigration  policies  are 
esUblished  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
are  not  under  the  control  of  SUte  or  local 
officials; 

(2)  the  report  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Health  Services  and  Centers  Amendments 
of  1978  indicated  that  there  are  identifiable 
areas  of  high  concentrations  of  immigrants, 
and  ten  cities  which  represent  only  about  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  United  SUtes  popu- 
lation currently  are  receiving  nearly  40  per 
centum  of  all  immigrants,  and  six  SUtes  ac- 
count for  almost  70  per  centum  of  the  immi- 
grants; 

(3)  there  is  every  indication  that  future 
inmiigrants  and  refugees  will  also  settle  in 
these  same  cities  and  SUtes; 

(4)  immigration  accounts  for  12  per 
centum  of  the  actual  growth  in  the  labor 
force  each  year;  and 

(5)  such  report  also  indicated  that  the  im- 
migrants did  indeed  have  very  real  and 
often  unique  problems  that  can  impose  a 
significant  burden  on  the  local  public 
health  authorities  and  that  cultural  and 
language  barriers  were  extremely  impor- 
tant. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
conduct  a  thorough  study  to  identify  and 
assess  efforts  to  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  respond  to  the  unique  employ- 
ment needs  of  immigranto  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  required  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, with  leaders  in  industry  in  the 
cities  having  high  concentrations  of  immi- 
grants, with  elected  officials  from  cities 
having  high  concentrations  of  immigrants. 
and  with  represenUtives  of  immigrants. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  a  report  on  the  study  required  by 
this  Act,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions, including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, as  the  Secretary  determines  will  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  immigrants  in  cities 
having  high  concentrations  of  immigranU. 

S.  191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  Gate- 
way City  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  our  Nation's  immigration  policies  are 
esUblished  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
are  not  under  the  control  of  SUte  or  local 
officials; 

(2)  the  report  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Health  Services  and  Centers  AmendmenU 
of  1978  indicated  that  there  are  identifiable 
areas  of  high  concentrations  of  immigrants, 
and  ten  cities  which  represent  only  about  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  United  SUtes  popu- 
lation currently  are  receiving  nearly  40  per 
centum  of  all  immigrants,  and  six  SUtes  ac- 
count for  almost  70  per  centum  of  the  immi- 
grants; 

(3)  there  is  every  indication  that  future 
immigranU  and  refugees  will  also  settle  in 
these  same  cities  and  SUtes:  and 

(4)  such  report  also  indicated  that  these 
future  citizens  did  indeed  have  very  real  and 
often  unique  problems  that  can  impose  a 
significant  burden  on  the  local  public 
health  authorities  and  that  cultural  and 
language  barriers  were  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  study  to  identify 
and  assess  efforts  to  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  respond  to  the  unique 
education  needs  of  immigrants  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  required  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Conmiissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, with  leaders  in  industry  in  the 
cities  having  high  concentrations  of  immi- 
granU, with  elected  officials  from  cities 
having  high  concentrations  of  immigranU. 
and  with  represenUtives  of  immigrants. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  report  on  the  study  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations, including  recommendations 
for  legislation,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  address  the  needs  of  immigrants  in 
cities  having  high  concentrations  of  immi- 
granU.* 


By    Mr.    INOUYE   (for 
and  Mr.  Randolph): 


himself 
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S.  192.  A 
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Committee 
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tall!  to  amend  statutes  relat- 

ta  Iking  books  program  to  in- 

mentilly   handicapped   individ- 

f <  r  other  purposes;  to  the 

m  Rules  and  Administra- 


BOOKS  PROGRAM 

INOtjYE-  Mr.  President,  today  I 

legislation  on  behalf  of 

._BLPH    and    myself    to 

statute  governing  the  Li- 

Congress   "Talking  Books" 

.  order  to  insure  that  those 

1  /ho  suffer  from  mental,  as 

physical  impairments,  will  be 

iitilize  these  important  re- 


Congress 


TAI4CING  I 

•  Mr. 

am  introducing 
Senator 
amend  the 
brary   of 
program,  m 
individuals 
well  as 
entitled  to 
sources. 

I  was  sincerely 
during  the 
brary  of 
dif  f  erentiat ; 
emotional 
ment, 

is  the  case, 
priate  to 
thorization 
that  there 
lative 
al  handicai 
prove 

Mr 
consent 
printed  in 

There 
was    order^ 
Record,  as 


disappointed  to  leam 
ast' Congress  that  the  Li- 
felt  it  necessary  to 
between    physical    and 
(auses  of  reading  impair- 

since  this  apparently 

[  feel  that  it  is  now  appro- 

nodify  the  underlying  au- 

statute  in  order  to  insure 

1  rill  no  longer  be  any  legis- 

_  for  those  with  emotion- 

who  desire  to  further  im- 


How(  ver, 


barrit  rs 


themj  «lves. 

President,  I  request  unanimous 

the  text  of  this  bill  be 

Record. 

no  objection,  the  bill 

to    be    printed   in    the 

ollows: 
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selling  "or 

Sec.  2. 
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by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 

>es    of   the    United    States    of 

Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 

of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 

for  the  adult  blind",  ap- 

3.  1931.  as  amended  (2  n.S.C. 
amended— 

or  mentally"  after  "phys- 
I  lace  it  appears;  and 

•or  mental"  after  "physi- 


inse  ting 

2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 

n  entally"  after  "physically". 

Sul  section  (a)  of  the  first  section 

e  ititled  "An  Act  to  establish  in 

I  if  Congress  a  library  of  musical 

c  ther  instructional  materials  to 

edu^tional.  vocational,  and  cultural 

in  the  field  of  music  for  blind 

approved  October  9. 1962  (2  U.S.C. 

an  lended  by  inserting  "or  mental- 

>hysically"   each   place   it   ap- 


mOUYE: 
bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
knolwn  as  the  National  Acade- 
to  the  Committee  on 


Pr  ictice; 


A  IXAOEM IBS  OF  PRACTICI 

•  Mr.  INO  QYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  intodiicing  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  Pede  -al  charter  for  the  National 
Academies  of  Practice  as  the  official 
adviser  to  Lhe  Federal  Government  on 
matters  relating  to  the  professional 
practice  oi  health  care  in  our  Nation. 
The  Nat  onal  Academies  of  Practice 
(NAP)  is  e  fentually  to  be  comprised  of 
eight  semfiutonomous  academies  rep- 


resenting the  major  health  fields  of 
our  Nation:  dentistry,  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, optometry,  osteopathy,  podiatry, 
psychology,  and  social  work.  Member- 
ship in  this  prestigious  organization  is 
contingent  upon  election  as  a  distin- 
guished practitioner  in  one  of  eight 
academies,  as  an  individual  who  has 
made  a  significant  and  enduring  con- 
tribution to  practice  in  the  eyes  of 
one's  peers.  These  distinguished  prac- 
titioners will,  of  necessity,  have  tran- 
scended the  day-to-day  difficulties  of 
practicing  their  skills.  Not  only  wiU 
they  possess  significant  clinical  skills, 
but  at  the  same  time,  possess  broad 
exposure  within  their  discipline  and 
true  appreciation  for  the  many  com- 
plexities of  our  Nation's  health  care 
system.  CoUectively.  they  should 
indeed  serve  oiu-  Nation  well  with 
their  policy  expertise. 

The  National  Academies  of  Practice 
was  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  January  1981  and  has  al- 
ready established  academies  in  psy- 
chology and  social  work.  Pounding 
committees  have  also  been  established 
for  comparable  academies  of  medicine, 
optometry,  and  podiatry.  Within  the 
year,  I  fully  expect  that  all  eight  acad- 
emies will  be  functioning. 

My  proposal  is  modeled  after  that 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  recognizing 
the  distinguished  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  serve  as  our  official  ad- 
viser on  matters  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. I  feel  that  history  has  shown 
that  this  approach  has  served  us  well 
and  in  my  judgment,  the  time  has  now 
come  to  provide  similar  formal  recog- 
nition for  our  Nation's  health  care 
practitioners. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  the  National 
Academies  of  Practice  and  request 
imanimous  consent  that  the  board 
membership  roster,  as  well  as  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Board  Membership  Roster 
James  E.  Boucher.  O.D.,  Wyoming;  Morris 
P.  Collen.  M.D..  California;  Nicholas  A. 
Cummlngs.  Ph.D..  Utt.D..  California; 
Ronald  Pox.  Ph.D..  Ohio;  Herbert  Preuden- 
berger.  Ph.D.,  New  York;  Mary  Oottesfeld. 
M.S.S..  New  York;  Robert  A.  Harper,  Ph.D., 
District  of  Columbia:  Florence  Lieberman, 
D.S.W.,  New  York;  Robert  H.  Moser,  M.D.. 
Pennsylvania;  and  Chris  E.  Vance.  D.P.M., 
Washington. 

S.  193 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CHARTER 

Section  1.  The  National  Academies  of 
Practice  organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is  granted  a 
charter. 


POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Academies  of  Prac- 
tice (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion") shall  have  only  those  powers  granted 
to  it  through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation fUed  in  the  State  or  States  In 
which  it  is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  States. 

PURPOSES  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  to  honor  persons  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  practice  of 
applied  psychology,  dentistry,  medicine, 
nursing,  optometry,  osteopathy,  podiatry, 
social  work,  and  other  health  care  profes- 
sions, and  to  improve  the  practices  in  these 
professions  by  disseminating  information 
about  new  techniques  and  procedures. 

SERVICE  OP  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  SUtes  in  which  it  carries  on  ite  activi- 
ties In  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

membership 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  righte  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  or  directors;  coMPOsmow; 

RESPONSIBIUTIES 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  SUtes  In 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

officers  of  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  States  wherein  it  is 
incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  ot 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

LIABILITY 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
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count  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
iU  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  Corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  of  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  or  financial  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  U.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(57)  National  Academies  of  Practice." 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  Is  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  U  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION  OF  "STATE" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  corporation  fails  to  maintain 
such  status,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire.* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE. 
S.  197.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  an  independent  study  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  certain  in- 
dustry practices  and  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  rules  and  regulations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AIR  QUALITY  IN  AIRLINE  CABINS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct an  independent  study  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  certain  airline 
industry  practices  and  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  (FAA)  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  air  quality  in 
airline  cabins. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  a  similar  bill, 
S.  1770,  on  Which  a  day  of  hearings 
was   held   in   the   Senate   Commerce 


Committee— the  first  ever  by  a  con- 
gressional committee.  A  comprehen- 
sive record  on  this  subject  was  com- 
piled, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
who  travel  frequently  by  air  to  give 
their  close  attention  to  this  subject.  It 
is  believed  by  many  that  the  industry 
does  not  maintain  healthy  conditions 
in  cabins  and  thereby  exposes  pas- 
senges  and  crews  unnecessarily  to  dis- 
ease. 

The  measure  would  direct  a  study  of: 

First.  The  quantity  of  fresh  air  per 
occupant  and  the  overquality  of  air  on 
board  aircraft; 

Second.  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
humidification; 

Third.  Air  contamination  limits; 

Fourth.  Emergency  breathing  equip- 
ment, including  toxic  fume  protective 
breathing  equipment; 

Fifth.  Measures,  procedures,  and  ca- 
pabilities for  extinguishing  fires  and 
removal  of  smoke  and  toxic  fumes 
within  the  same  pressurization  limits; 

Sixth.  Safety  pressurization  and  the 
means  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
a  data  base  of  medical  statistics  relat- 
ing to  air  travel  in  an  effort  to  assess 
the  adequacy  of  aircraft  sjratems 
design,  regulations,  standards,  and 
practices  from  a  health  and  safety 
standpoint  and  for  the  purpose  of  issu- 
ing appropriate  FAA  administrative 
advisory  circulars  and  airworthiness 
directives  to  correct  any  deficiencies 
disclosed. 

The  hearing  conducted  on  May  20, 
1982.  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
yielded  strong,  though  not  conclusive, 
evidence  that  cabin  air  quality  is  not 
as  good  as  it  should  be  and  may.  in 
fact,  have  an  adverse  affect  on  the 
health  of  travelers  and  crews  who  are 
captive  audiences  for  the  duration  of  a 
flight. 

Thus  far,  there  has  been  inadequate 
study  of  this  issue  in  spite  of  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  air  quality  in  aircraft.  If 
air  quality  is  not  as  good  as  it  should 
be,  then  one  must  inquire  into  wheth- 
er poor  quality  has  any  adverse  health 
effects,  and  the  gravity  of  such  effects, 
and  the  measures  to  correct  any  defi- 
ciencies. 

To  assure  the  credibility  of  such  a 
study,  it  should  be  undertaken  with 
the  input  of  all  parties  including  disin- 
terested experts  who  have  no  financial 
or  political  stake  in  this  issue. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  to 
insure  that  we  can  secure  a  healthy 
workplace  for  cabin  crews  and  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  the  traveling 
public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  197 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation shall,  in  the  interest  of  health  and 
safety,  and  In  the  interest  of  promoting  and 
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maintaining  a  superior  United  States  avia- 
tion industry,  direct  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  con- 
duct an  independent  study  to  determine 
whether  industry  practices  and  standards. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  minimum  standards  are  nondis- 
criminatory and  at  least  in  conformance  and 
parity  with  nonaviation  standards,  prac- 
tices, and  regulations  (including  de  facto  cir- 
cumstances) concerning  the  following,  for 
all  passengers  and  crew  aboard  civil  aircraft. 
Special  and  objective  considerations  to  be 
given  to  both  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  the  uniqueness  of  the  aviation  environ- 
ment: 

(1)  quantity  of  fresh  air  per  occupant  and 
overall  quality  of  air  on  board; 

(2)  quantity  and  quality  of  humidification; 

(3)  air  contamination  limits; 

(4)  emergency  breathing  equipment,  in- 
cluding toxic  fume-protective  brtmthing 
equipment; 

(5)  measures,  procedures,  and  capabilities 
for  extinguishing  fires  and  the  removal  of 
smoke  and  toxic  fumes  within  safe  pressur- 
ization limits; 

(6)(a)  safe  pressurization.  considering  the 
broad  range  of  cardiopulmonary  health  of 
the  traveling  public:  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  the  medical  profession  and  the 
general  public  of  current  pressurization 
limits  and  practices  to  assure  valid  medical 
advice  concerning  the  health  effects  of  air 
travel;  and 

(b)  collection  and  dissemination  by  the 
aviation  industry,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and/or  any  other  private  or 
governmental  organization  of  a  data  base  of 
medical  statistics  relating  to  air  travel,  in  an 
effort  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  aircraft  sys- 
tems, design,  regulations,  standards  and 
practices  from  a  health  and  safety  stand- 
point, and  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  administrative 
advisory  circulars  and  airworthiness  direc- 
tive to  correct  any  deficiencies  disclosed. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  shall  complete  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  and  submit 
a  report  of  the  resulU  thereof  to  Congress 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (a)(1)  thru  (6)(b)  the  Administra- 
tor shall  utilize  all  available  studies,  recom- 
mendations, data,  current  technology,  and 
state  of  the  art  which  are  relevant  to  such 
study. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing October  1,  1983,  to  carry  out  the  study 
authorized  by  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  198.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  payments 
under  certain  Federal  employee 
health  benefit  plans  for  community 
mental  health  care  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ciovemment  Affairs. 

COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Federal  employee  health 
benefit  program  in  order  to  insure 
that  if  mental  health  services  are  to  be 
made  available,  that  those  delivered  in 
a  community  mental  health  center 
would  be  directly  reimbursable. 
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Prescient,  I  request  unanimous 
th  it  the  test  of  this  biU  be 

t  le  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  bill 
order*  d    to    be    printed    in   the 
ollows: 

S.  198 

Be  it  enacied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representati  >es  of  the  United  StaUa  of 
America  in  Vongreu  aaaenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 8901  of  ftiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  te 
amended— 

(1)  by  striding  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (fl  i; 

(2)  by  strik  ng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  O I  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  an  i  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  E  iragraphs: 

"(10)  confnunlty  mental  health  center 
services*^" 

•(A)  mean^  the  following  items  and  serv- 

, to  a  patient  by  a  community 

mental  health  center  by  an  employee  of 
such  center: 

"(i)  professional  services  provided  by  a 
mental  healt  t\  specialist: 

(ii)  such  s  iipportive  services  as  the  Office 

to    be    appropriate,    furnished 

mental  health 


determines 

under  the  s  ipervision  of  a 

specialist: 

"(iii)  drug!  and  biologicals  which  cannot 
be  self-admi  listered,  as  determined  in  ac 
cordance  wit  i\  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  and  which  are  furnished  by  the 
center  (or  pi  escribed  by  an  employee  of  the 
center)  undi  r  the  supervision  of  a  mental 
health  specii  ilist: 

"(B)  does  not  include  any  service  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AXi)  or  (A)(ii) 
unless  such )  ervice— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an 
outpatient,  s  reasonable  and  necessary  in 
order  to  pr«  vent  the  institutionalization  of 
such  Individ  nal.  to  prevent  such  individual 
from  being  unable  to  carry  out  activities 
which  are  g<  nerally  accepted  as  being  neces 
sary  for  ind(  ipendent  functioning  in  society, 
or  to  prevei  t  such  individual  from  being  a 
danger  to  hi  nself  of  others;  or 

case  of  an  individual  who  is  an 
reasonable  and  necessary   in 


"(U)  in  th4 

inpatient,  ii  

order  to  diagnose  or  treat  a  mental  condi- 
tion which  Necessitates  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment on  an  inpatient  basis,  and  can  be  rea- 
sonably exp  tcted  to  improve,  or  prevent  the 
deterioratioi  i  of.  such  condition; 

"(U)  community  mental  health  center' 
means  a  pi  iblic  or  voluntary  community- 
based  nonpi  Dfit  facility  which— 

"(A)  meet  i  the  definition  of  a  community 
mental  heath  center  under  section  101  of 
the  Mental  iealth  Systems  Act: 

"(B)  main  tains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients; 

"(C)  has  tylaws  in  effect  with  respect  to 
its  staff  wt  ich  require  that  all  services  be 
rendered  ui  der  the  supervision  of  a  mental 
health  spec  alist:  and 

"(D)  has  1 1  effect  a  utilization  review  plan 
which  provl  des  for  a  multidiscipline  utiliza- 
tion review  committee  composed  of  mental 
health  spec  alists  to  ensure  that  the  services 


provided  by  the  community  mental  health 
center  are  conununity  mental  health  care 
services: 

"(12)  "mental  health  specialist'  means  a 
psychiatrist,  a  clinical  psychologist,  a  clini- 
cal social  worker,  or  a  psychiatric  nurse  spe- 
cialist; 

"(13)  'psychiatrist'  means  a  physician 
who— 

"(A)  is  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1861(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 
••(BKi)  is  certified  by  the  American  Board 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology;  or 

"(ii)  has  successfully  completed  not  less 
than  three  years  of  graduate  medical  train- 
ing in  psychiatry  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management; 

"(14)  'clinical  psychologist'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(A)  is  licensed  or  certified  for  private 
practice  of  psychology  by  the  SUte  In 
which  the  individual  practices  psychology; 

"(BKi)  has  been  awarded  a  d(x;torate 
degree  in  psychology  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  that  is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  regional  accrediting 
agency  or  association;  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  was 
licensed  or  certified  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  before  January 
1.  1978.  has  been  awarded  a  master's  degree 
in  psychology  and  is  listed  in  a  national  reg- 
ister of  providers  of  mental  health  services 
specializing  in  psychology  which  national 
register  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  and 

"(C)  has  not  less  than  two  years  of  super- 
vised experience  in  providing  health  care 
service  including  at  least  one  year  of  such 
experience  after  the  date  of  the  award  of 
the  degree  referred  to  in  the  applicable 
clause  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph; 

••(15)  •clinical  social  worker'  means  an  in- 
dividual who— 

"(A)  has  been  awarded  a  master's  or  doc- 
torate degree  in  social  work; 

"(B)  has  performed  at  least  two  years  of 
supervised  clinical  social  work  after  the  date 
of  the  award  of  such  degree;  and 

"(C)(i)  is  licensed  or  certified  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  by  the  SUte  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual practices  social  work;  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  clinical  social  worker 
who  practices  In  a  State  that  does  not  li- 
cense or  certify  clinical  social  workers,  is 
listed  in  any  national  register  of  clinical 
social  workers  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services:  and 

"(16)  psychiatric  nurse  specialist"  means 
an  individual  who— 

"(A)  is  licensed  as  a  nurse  by  the  State  in 
which  the  Individual  practices  nursing: 

"(B)  has  been  awarded  a  master's  or 
higher  degree  with  a  specialization  In  psy- 
chiatric nursing  or  a  related  specialty  by  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  regional  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association:  and 

"(c)  Is  certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by  a 
national  professional  nurse  organization 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  and 

"(17)  State'  Includes,  In  addition  to  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.". 
Sic.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  9802 
» (k)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed- 


(1)  by  inserting  "or  for  community  mental 
health  center  services,"  after  "as  applica- 
ble,"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "optometrist  without" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
"optometrist  or  a  Community  mental 
health  center  without". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8904  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  item: 

"(G)  Community  mental  health  center 
services  benefits.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  item: 

"(G)  Conununity  mental  health  center 
services.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  contracts 
entered  Into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  200.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  claims  of  certain  Filipinos  who 
assert  that  they  performed  military 
service  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

MIUTARY  SERVICE  CLAIMS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  certain 
Filipinos  who  assert  that  they  per- 
formed military  service  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War 
II.  and  for  other  purposes. 

During  the  course  of  World  War  II 
many  Filipinos,  guerrillas,  and  active 
servicemen  fought  on  behalf  of  U.S. 
Interests.  In  1948  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment struck  from  official  U.S.  Army 
records  the  names  of  thousands  of 
Filipinos  who  served  during  this  time, 
denying  these  individuals  the  rights, 
benefits,  and  privileges  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  permit  these  "excluded  veter- 
ans" to  submit  their  claims  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  reevaluatlon— 
resolution— on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Upon  submission  of  sufficient  docu- 
mentation of  service  with  the  U.S. 
Army  or  organized  guerrilla  forces, 
these  individuals  should  be  duly  recog- 
nized as  veterans  and  entitled  to  bene- 
fits and  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  removal  of  their  names  from  of- 
ficial Army  records  was  an  injustice  to 
these  individuals  who  helped  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II. 
For  some,  this  bill  is  too  late  since 
death  has  taken  its  toll.  However,  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
confirm  our  commitment  to  these  Fili- 
pinos who  fought  so  hard  to  maintain 
U.S.  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
any  person  who  claims  to  have  performed 
military  service  with  or  for  the  United 
SUtes  Army  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  World  War  II  and  Is  not  recognized, 
for  any  purpose,  as  having  performed  active 
service  in  or  on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  SUtes  may  file  an  application. 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"SecreUry")  shall  prescribe,  to  have  the 
Secretary  determine,  on  the  basis  of  all  In- 
formation and  evidence  presented  to  him  by 
such  person  and  on  the  basis  of  all  other  in- 
formation and  evidence  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary, whether  such  person  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  performed  active  service 
in  or  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  If  the  SecreUry  determines,  m  the 
case  of  any  person  who  files  an  application 
under  this  Act.  that  such  person— 

(1)  served  in  the  organized  military  forces 
of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  while  such  forces  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes.  including  among  such  mill- 
Ury  forces  organized  guerrilla  forces  under 
commanders  appointed,  designated,  or  sub- 
sequently recognized  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  Southwest  Pacific  Area,  or  other 
competent  authority  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States: 

(2)  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  or  other 
medal  or  decoration  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  cormection  with  the 
performance  of  military  service  on  behalf  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  was  induced  into  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Far  East  (USAFFE) 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  per- 
formed military  service  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  World  War  II.  reported  to  the 
United  States  military  control  during  the 
liberation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
subsequently,  without  his  consent,  had  his 
name  and  records  erroneously  deleted  or 
otherwise  erroneously  removed  from  the  of- 
ficial records  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

the  Secretary  shall  issue  to  such  person  an 
appropriate  certificate  of  service  which 
shall  entitle  such  person  to  the  same  rights 
and  benefits  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  other  persons  who  performed  sub- 
stantially the  same  type  of  military  service 
In  the  Philippine  Islands  during  World  War 
II  and  who,  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  were  entitled  to  such 
rights  and  benefits  by  virtue  of  such  service. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
certificate  of  service  under  this  Act  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  person  was 
discharged  from  millUry  service  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term 
"World  War  II"  means  the  period  beginning 
on  December  7.  1941,  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may  not  consider 
any  application  received  more  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  SecreUry  shall  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  effectively  and  equiUbly 
the  provision  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  6.  No  benefits  shaU  accrue  to  any 
person  for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  201.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced 
postage  rates  for  certain  mail  matter 
sent  to  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POSTAGE  RATE  REDUCTION 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  1-cent 
postage  stamp  to  be  used  for  corre- 
spondence with  Members  of  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  ours  Is  a  democratic 
government— a  representative  govern- 
ment and  thus,  by  definition,  one  de- 
pendent on  the  continuing  operation 
of  a  two-way  communication  system 
between  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
and  their  elected  representatives. 

Each  Member  of  the  Congress  is  di- 
rectly responsible  to  those  people  in 
his  State  or  district  whom  he  repre- 
sents. He  must  not  only  keep  commu- 
nication channels  open  but,  more  im- 
portantly, he  must  be  responsive  to 
the  concerns  he  receives  through 
these  channels.  The  most  practical 
means  of  transmitting  these  constitu- 
ent concerns  is  through  the  mall.  It  Is 
most  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  imag- 
ine ourselves  in  a  situation  where  the 
desire  to  express  an  opinion  is  frus- 
trated because  we  must  think  twice 
about  spending  money  on  a  postage 
stamp.  Unfortunately,  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  are  forced  to  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  a  20-cent  postage  stamp  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  a  grievance, 
or  opinion  or  Idea,  as  something 
beyond  their  means. 

The  issuance  of  a  1-cent  stamp  for 
this  purpose  would  effectively  remove 
this  prohibition  and  allow  all  citizens 
to  apprise  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  of  their  individual  thoughts 
and  position  on  the  Issues  facing  our 
Nation.  This  measure  would  amend 
the  Postal  Reform  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  these  1-cent 
stamps  to  be  sold  at  U.S.  post  offices. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  appropriations 
necessary  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  postal  revenue  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  1-cent  stamps  as  opposed  to 
prevailing  postage  rates  for  mall 
matter  addressed  to  Congressmen 
which  does  not  exceed  4  oimces  In 
weight. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  open 
conununicatlon  between  elected  offi- 
cials and  the  people.  Congress  adopted 
the  franking  system  allowing  congres- 
sional communication  between  elected 
officials  to  constituents.  We  have  ne- 
glected, however,  to  provide  our  con- 
stituents with  a  convenient  and  afford- 
able means  of  access  to  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  It  is  difficult  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  this  con- 
cept of  individual  expression.  E&ch 
and  every  citizen  has  the  right  and  the 
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responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  system,  through  both  the 
ballot  box  and  through  correspond- 
ence with  their  representatives  be- 
tween elections. 

Because  the  effective  operation  of 
our  political  system  is  dependent  upon 
open  communication,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  bill  will  receive  the  early  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  biU  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  201 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  32  of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"t  3219.  Mail  matter  lent  to  Meaibert  of  CongrcM 
"(a)  Any  person  may  send  any  piece  of 
mail  matter,  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in 
weight,  for  postage  of  1  cent  to  (1)  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  representing  the 
SUte.  and  (2)  the  Member  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  representing  the  district.  In 
which  such  person  resides.  If  that  person 
uses  a  special  stamp  Issued  by  the  Postal 
Service  for  any  such  matter.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  issue  special  1-cent  stamps  to 
be  used  in  sending  such  matter,  and  such 
stamps  shall  only  be  sold  at  post  offices. 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  "district'  Includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

"•(2)  "Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives' Includes  a  RepresenUtive.  Delegate, 
and  Resident  Commissioner;  and 

""(3)  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives elected  at  large  from  a  SUte  having 
more  than  one  district  shall  be  considered  a 
Member  elected  from  each  district  of  that 
SUte.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  immediately  below  item  3218 
the  following  new  Item: 

"3219.  Mail  matter  sent  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress.". 

(c)  Section  2401(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "3217"  a  comma  and 
""3219". 

(d)  "This  Act  is  effective  January  1.  1983.* 


By  Mr.   INOUYE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Matsuwaga.  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond): 
S.  202.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  grant 
eligibility  for  retired  pay  to  cerUln  re- 
servists who  did  not  perform  active 
duty  before  August  16,  1945.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

RESERVIST  RETIRED  PAY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  regula- 
tions currently  governing  retirement 
pay  for  reservists  do  not  provide  bene- 
fits for  those  who  did  not  serve  on 
active  duty  before  August  16.  1945.  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Although  these 
regulations  are  designed  to  insure  that 
only  the  most  deserving  reservists  are 
compensated  for  their  sacrifice  to  our 
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tired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  permitted  to  travel  on  such  air- 
craft; to  the  Committee  on  -Armed 
Services. 

mUTARY  AIRCRAFT  TRAVEL  PRIVILKES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mi.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  group  of  patriot- 
ic Americans.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  extend  space-available  travel 
privileges  on  military  aircraft  to  those 
who  have  been  totally  disabled  in  the 
service  of  our  country. 

Currently,  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  permitted  to  travel 
on  a  space-available  basis  on  unsched- 
uled military  flights  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  on  scheduled 
overseas  flights  operated  by  the  mili- 
tary airlift  command.  My  bill  would 
provide  the  same  benefits  for  100-per- 
cent, service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

Surely  we  owe  these  heroic  men  and 
women  who  have  given  so  much  for 
our  country  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Of 
course,  we  can  never  repay  them  for 
the  sacrifice  they  have  made  on  behalf 
of  all  of  us  but  we  can  surely  try  to 
make  their  lives  more  pleasant  and 
fulfilling.  One  way  in  which  we  can 
help  is  to  extend  military  travel  privi- 
leges to  these  distinguished  American 
veterans.  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  at- 
testing to  the  importance  attached  to 
this  issue  by  veterans.  Therefore,  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  show  their  concern 
and  join  me  in  saying  "thank  you"  by 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 53  (relating  to  miscellaneous  right  and 
benefits)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"8  1032.  Travel  privileges  on  military  aircraft  for 
certain  former  members  of  the  armed  forces 

"A  former  member  of  the  armed  forces 
who  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  total  in  degree  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  entitled,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  are 
retired  members  of  the  armed  forces,  to 
travel  on  a  space-available  basis  on  unsched- 
uled military  flights  within  the  continental 
United  States  and  on  scheduled  overseas 
flights  operated  by  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand.". 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  53  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  item  as  follows: 

"1032.  Travel  privileges  on  military  aircraft 
for  cerUin  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces.". 


By   Mr.    INOUYE   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  MATStnfACA): 
S.  204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  reten- 
tion in  active  status  of  certain  officers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RESERVE  OmCERS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  situ- 
ation has  been  called  to  my  attention 
which  I  believe  requires  congressional 
action.  Under  the  law  presently  in 
force,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
retain  in  an  active  status  any  consent- 
ing Reserve  officer  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  the  Dental.  Corps,  the  Chap- 
laincy, the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  or  the 
Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  until 
that  officer  reaches  60  years  of  age. 
Officers  not  included  in  the  enumer- 
ated branches  of  the  Army  must  retire 
when  they  satisfy  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement requirements.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  provision  results  in  a  signif- 
icant loss  of  talent  and  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. There  are  nuuiy  situations  in 
which  Reserve  officers  continue  to 
serve  after  they  fulfill  the  conditions 
for  mandatory  retirement.  "Evea 
though  they  want  to  give  of  their  time 
and  talent,  even  though  thousands  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  have  gone  toward 
training  them,  and  even  though  the 
Army  itself  would  like  to  continue  to 
utilize  their  services,  the  law  forces 
these  officers  to  retire. 

The  bill  which  I  am  reintroducing 
today  would  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  retain  a  consent- 
ing Reserve  officer  in  active  status,  re- 
gardless of  his  branch  of  service,  until 
he  reaches  60  years  of  age.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  wiU  not  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  budgetary  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  There- 
fore. I  believe  that  this  measure, 
which  can  offer  so  much  at  such  a 
small  cost,  is  deserving  of  the  support 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  204 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3855  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  after  "reserve  officer"  down 
through  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "until  the  date  on  which  such  offi- 
cer becomes  sixty  years  of  age.". 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act  to 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous waste  for  the  purposes  of  disposal 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
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HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  TRANSPORTATION 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  hazardous 
wastes  for  the  purpose  of  disposal  or 
dumping  abroad.  This  bill  amends  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  (49  UJS.C.  1801  et  seq.)  to  add  a 
new  section  governing  the  export  of 
hazardous  waste  whereby: 

The  SecreUry  of  TransporUtlon  shall 
issue  regulations  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation in  commerce  of  hazardous  waste 
under  which  no  hazardous  waste  may  be 
handled,  packaged,  labeled,  or  transported 
for  the  purpose  of  storage,  dumping,  or  dis- 
posal outside  the  United  SUtes.  except  for 
the  purpose  of  recycling  or  reprocessing 
such  waste  by  a  commercial  or  government 
entity  recognized  by  the  Secretary  as  a  reli- 
able processor  of  such  waste. 

Although  this  bill  aims  at  control- 
ling the  export  of  hazardous  wastes,  it 
does  not  seek  an  outright  ban  on  such 
shipments.  Indeed,  the  bill  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  exporting  hazardous 
materials,  namely  scientific  testing,  re- 
processing, and  recycling.  The  legisla- 
tion accommodates  these  commercial 
waste  streams  and  requires  only  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  keep 
records  on  the  nature  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  hazardous  wastes  transported  for 
shipment  abroad. 

The  focus  of  my  bill  is  those  wastes 
which  are  being  exported  primarily  to 
avoid  the  stringent  requirements 
which  govern  the  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous materials  in  the  United  States. 
There  have  been  several  incidents  over 
the  past  few  years  where  American 
companies  have  sought  to  export 
wastes  in  order  to  dump  them  in  some- 
body else's  backyard.  Such  attempts 
reflect  poorly  on  the  United  States 
and  harm  our  foreign  policy  interests. 
They  also  threaten  to  undermine  our 
long-term  commerical  interests  and 
international  trade.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
articles  highlighting  the  severity  of 
this  problem  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  United  States  should  be  setting 
an  example  in  the  area  of  hazardous 
waste  management,  and  we  have  made 
great  progress  in  developing  laws  and 
programs  to  safeguard  the  public  in- 
terest. However,  there  are  still  no 
meaningful  controls  over  the  export  of 
hazardous  wastes,  and  I  tnist  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  rectify- 
ing this  important  problem. 

Under  our  present  laws,  we  are  leav- 
ing ourselves  open  to  recreating  a  Min- 
amata, Love  Canal,  or  Times  Beach  in 
another  country.  Except  for  PCB's 
and  dioxin,  which  are  regulated  under 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  and 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act,  it  is  imjjossible  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  stop  the  transship- 
ment of  hazardous  wastes  even  if 
these  wastes  pose  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  environment  of  the  recipi- 


ent country.  By  adopting  this  bill,  we 
will  be  able  to  avoid  such  embarrass- 
ments as  the  recent  attempt  by  an 
American  company  to  send  Industrial 
wastes  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  arrest 
of  an  American  citizen  for  receiving 
and  dumping  hazardous  wastes  from 
the  United  States  in  Mexico.  As  the 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Bahamian 
Ministry  of  Health  said  in  response  to 
an  attempt  by  a  U.S.  company  to 
export  wastes  to  the  Bahamas:  'Why 
should  we  inherit  someone  else's  prob- 
lems?" 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  wastes 
bound  for  export.  I  commend  this  bill 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  various  articles  on 
the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Sierra  Leone  Rejects  Industrial  Waste 
[AN]  Plans  by  a  U.S.  firm  to  ship  chemi- 
cal wastes  to  west  Africa  have  been  stymied 
by  the  unexpected  furor  caused  by  discovery 
of  the  arrangement. 

Last  November  two  represenUtives  of  the 
Nedlog  Technical  Group  Inc.,  of  Aravada. 
Colorado,  offered  Sierra  Leone  President 
Siaka  Stevens  up  to  $25  miUion  for  the  free- 
dom to  dispose  of  toxic  wastes  shipped  from 
the  United  SUtes  in  his  country.  Nedlog's 
plans  called  for  the  transfer  of  more  than 
one  million  tons  of  hazardous  material  per 
year  to  Sierra  Leone  and  two  other  un- 
named coimtries. 

The  story  of  the  dumping  proposal  was 
made  public  in  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Post  stories  on  January  25  and  26. 

Stevens  has  since  denied  that  the  deal  will 
take  place,  although  Nedlog  officials  claim 
that  they  have  not  heard  from  the  Sierra 
Leone  government  since  their  initial  contact 
last  year. 

The  U.S.  SUte  Department  became  aware 
of  Nedlog's  plan  last  October,  when  compa- 
ny represenUtives  sought  its  advice  while 
investigating  the  likely  reactions  to  the 
waste-dumping  proposal  by  various  develop- 
ing nations.  A  joint  task  force  from  the  de- 
partments of  SUte  and  Commerce  along 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  was  then  set  up.  and  an  unnamed 
member  of  that  group  leaked  the  story  on 
his  own  to  the  newspapers— a  leak  apparent- 
ly regarded  with  favor  by  others  on  the  task 
force  frustrated  by  their  lack  of  legal  juris- 
diction over  such  exports. 

Nedlog  was  fairly  open  about  its  plans. 
Other  companies,  however,  have  been  wary 
of  formalizing  industrial  waste  disposal 
schemes.  The  Senegalese  ambassador  to  the 
U.S.  for  example,  recalls  being  felt  out  pri- 
vately on  the  subject  several  times  by  corpo- 
rate representatives. 

"I  have  personally  been  approached  by 
businessmen  during  the  course  of  receptions 
and  what  not."  the  ambassador  told  Africa 
News.  "They  tell  how  it  can  be  used  as  fer- 
tilizer, and  that  it  won't  conUin  any  nuclear 
wastes.  They  paint  it  kind  of  rosy.  But  I  tell 
them  to  write  me  a  letter,  put  it  In  writing, 
and  they  never  do." 

No  U.S.  regulations  now  govern  the  export 
of  toxic  chemicals  to  other  countries.  New 
EPA  guidelines,  which  may  take  effect  later 
this  year.  If  approved,  would  require  that 


corporations  notify  the  SUte  Department 
of  any  plans  to  export  hazardous  wastes. 
This  will  allow  American  embassies  to 
notify  their  host  countries  of  the  specific 
dangers  of  the  chemicals. 

A  considerable  number  of  Third  World  na- 
tions have  little  or  no  access  to  scientific 
daU  about  the  hazards  of  modem  industrial 
wastes,  many  of  which  are  only  now  being 
investigated  in  the  developed  countries 
themselves. 

The  notification  requirements  will  also 
permit  the  U.S.  government  to  publicize  any 
dumping  plans,  creating  the  possibility  that 
public  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  corporations  and  countries  Involved,  as 
in  the  Nedlog  case. 

U.S.  government  agencies  appear  to  be 
united  In  their  opposition  to  overseas  chemi- 
cal waste-dumping  schemes,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  foreign  relations  fallout  that 
would  occur.  "This  is  one  issue  that  every- 
one who's  been  Involved  thinks  is  a  bad 
idea,"  said  a  SUte  Department  spokesper- 
son. 

In  an  effort  to  uncover  similar  dumping 
plans,  SUte  has  cabled  all  its  embassies  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  asking  them  to 
relay  any  information  on  such  corporate  ac- 
tivity. ,  , 
Before  the  disclosure  of  the  chemical 
dumping  proposals  In  the  U.S.  press  there 
had  been  no  public  awareness  of  Nedlog's 
plans  in  the  African  countries  involved. 
"These  things  are  not  for  the  ordinary 
minds  In  the  street,"  Sylvanus  Corker,  head 
of  the  press  section  at  the  Uberian  Embas- 
sy, told  Africa  News.  And  even  high  officials 
In  the  countries  involved  had  been  unaware 
of  the  proposal. 

Discovery  of  the  Nedlog  plan,  accompa- 
nied by  rumors  of  several  other  corporate 
dumping  schemes,  caused  a  flurry  of  activi- 
ty by  African  opposition  groups  located  in 
the  U.S.  Letters,  telegrams  and  photocopies 
of  the  articles  appearing  In  the  American 
press  were  sent  to  key  people  back  in  Af  nca. 
Ted  Roberts,  an  expatriate  who  publUhes  a 
newsletter  about  Sierra  Leone  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  claims  that  he  alone  sent  out 
over  150  letters  to  prominent  citizens  at 
home,  asking  them  to  intervene. 

A  coalition  of  Sierra  Leoneans  studying  in 
this  country  held  a  demonstration  against 
the  dumping  scheme  at  their  embassy  m 
Washington  on  February  11. 

This  activity  of  Africans  In  the  United 
SUtes,  combined  with  the  reprinting  of  the 
story  in  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 
swelled  a  wave  of  protest  against  the  waste 
imports  in  Africa,  too.  The  Nigerian  Senate 
urged  President  Shagari  to  take  diplomatic 
steps  to  prevent  the  dumping,  fearing  that 
Nigerian  territorial  waters  could  be  harmed 
by  a  spill  of  toxic  waste.  Scathing  editorials 
opposing  the  plan  appeared  in  Nigerian  and 
Ghanaian  newspapers.  And  student  protests 
at  Sierra  Leone's  Njala  University,  which 
began  over  complaints  about  poor  livmg 
conditions  a  few  days  before  Nedlog's  plan 
became  public,  became  centered  on  the 
waste-disposal  issue,  say  opposition  leaders. 
Several  African  sUtesmen  said  to  have 
been  considering  the  waste-dumping  ar- 
rangements with  U.S.  corporations  issued 
quick  denials  following  the  protests.  Liberi- 
an  President  Tolbert  stressed  that  he  had 
rejected  such  a  deal  out  of  hand,  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  flown  to  Freetown,  the 
Sierra  Leone  capital,  to  pressure  Stevens 
against  accepting  the  waste  proposal. 

Stevens  initially  responded  to  the  Tribune 
article  on  the  Nedlog  arrangement  with  a 
January  29  sUtement  that  no  deal  had  been 
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concluded.  p<  nding  his  receipt  oi  a  final 
proposal  fron  i  the  company  in  mid-March. 
Pressure  coni  inued  to  mount,  however,  and 
,1— after  a  meeting  with  John 
U.S.  ambassador  to  his  coun- 
held  a  nationally-televised 
news  confereface  at  which  he  said  accept- 
ance of  the  c|emicals  would  be  "foolhardy" 
dangers  they  represent. 
Both  Sierr^  Leone  and  Liberian  opposi- 
tion groups  r  (main  skeptical  that  their  na- 
have  completely  closed  the 
toxic  chemical  deals.  Citing 
Sierra  Leone^  acute  need  for  foreign  ex- 
change to  pa?  for  the  upcoming  Organiza- 
tion of  Africm  Unity  siunmit  that  it  will 
host  this  sunmer.  Ted  Roberts  says.  "Ste- 
\  desperate  man  that  I  don't 
doubt  he'll  sic  n  such  a  deal." 

Poday  Sefsy.  a  member  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Revolu  tionary  Committee,  headquar- 
tered in  Washington.  D.C.,  says  his  group 
pressure  against  the  deal  to 
as  we  can  go  to  malie  sure  it 
doesn't  happc  n." 

We've  mad  e  it  a  habit  based  on  our  expe- 
rience not  to  believe  what  the  government 
says. "  a  Libei  an  member  of  the  Committee 
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in  the  U.S.  a  ready  averages  $70.1  per  ton, 
and  the  price  lag  for  legal  disposal  is  expect- 
ed to  soar  as  :he  public— alarmed  over  such 
horror  stories  as  Love  Canal— refuses  to 
countenance  ( he  creation  of  new  dump  sites. 
Said  one  State  Department  official: 
"These  com{  anies  are  going  to  t>e  out 
searching  th<  world  for  a  place  to  dump 
these  chemia  Is." 

[From  the  W  Eishington  Post,  Jan.  26,  19801 
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( By  Bill  Richards) 
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Phila^lphia  landfill   owner,   David 

The  Washington  Post  yester- 
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hazardous   material   in   an   African 

country- he  declined  to  name  the 

aid  it  was  not  Sierra  Leone— 

o  begin  dumping  within  sever- 


al months.  State  Department  officials  said 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  plan. 

The  United  SUtes  has  no  policy  governing 
the  export  of  hazardous  waste.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has  asked  for 
regulations  to  require  companies  exporting 
hazardous  waste  to  notify  federal  authori- 
ties. 

In  the  Sierra  Leone  case,  Godfrey  Harris, 
a  Los  Angeles  consultant  to  the  Nedlog 
Technology  Group  Inc.  of  Arvada.  Colo., 
said  he  and  Nedlog  Vice  President  James  R. 
Wolfe  approached  Sierra  Leone  President 
Shiaka  Stevens  this  past  fall  and  offered 
"up  to  $25  million  "  for  permission  to  dispose 
of  the  waste  in  Stevens'  country. 

Harris,  a  former  SUte  Department  em- 
ploye, said  in  a  telephone  interview  yester- 
day that  the  company  submitted  two  memos 
to  Sierra  Leone  officials  outlining  the  plan. 
He  said  Nedlog  planned  to  ship  "all  forms  of 
hazardous  waste  except  radioactive  waste" 
to  the  country. 

The  payment  of  up  to  $25  million  was  of- 
fered to  Stevens,  he  said,  "in  lieu  of  fees  or 
taxes.  It  was  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  license." 

Stevens'  reaction  to  the  offer.  Harris  said, 
"was  one  of  great  interest,  but  also  one  of 
mature  political  caution." 

Other  western  African  nations,  such  as  Li- 
beria, have  already  gone  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing efforts  by  U.S.  firms  to  transport  haz- 
ardous waste  to  the  region.  However,  Harris 
said  Nedlog  is  negotiating  for  waste-process- 
ing and  disixtsal  sites  with  severaJ  other 
countries,  including  Chile. 

Wolfe  said  yesterday  that  his  firm  is  pri- 
marily involved  in  developing  technology  to 
recover  minerals  from  mining  and  smelting 
waste.  He  said  the  Colorado  company  has 
been  involved  in  recycling  and  recovery 
projects  in  Missouri  and  Arizona. 

Nedlog  was  formed  three  years  ago  in  con- 
junction with  the  Roldiva  Corp..  a  Pitts- 
burgh company  connected  with  the  Mellon 
family.  Wolfe  said  the  two  are  no  longer 
connected. 

Sierra  Leone,  said  Wolfe,  is  "Just  one  of  a 
half-dozen  countries  we  are  looking  at."  He 
said  his  company  plans  to  export  a  million 
tons  of  hazardous  waste  annually  for  proc- 
essing and  dumping  abroad.  Wolfe  said  his 
firm  already  has  contracts  for  waste  recov- 
ery and  disposal  with  two  U.S.  mining  firms. 

According  to  Wolfe,  the  $25  million  figure, 
which  was  used  by  Nedlog  in  its  offer  to 
Sierra  Leone,  was  a  "maximum  figure— it 
could  nui  considerably  less."  Wolfe  declined 
to  identify  the  source  of  the  funding,  which 
was  offered  to  the  African  country  as  an  ad- 
vance payment. 

Under  the  plan,  Nedlog  would  ship  waste 
of  an  undetermined  nature  to  the  Sierra 
Leone  port  of  Pepal,  about  30  miles  north- 
west of  the  capital  of  Freetown.  The  port  is 
equipped  with  unloading  facilities  and  a  rail 
line  leading  into  the  interior,  he  said. 

Wolfe  said  that  his  firm  has  been  primari- 
ly involved  with  processing  western  mining 
waste.  But  he  declined  to  say  what  kind  of 
hazardous  material  it  planned  to  ship  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

Other  waste  disposal  industry  sourees  said 
yesterday  that  the  African  west  coast  has 
become  a  prime  target  for  disposing  of  U.S. 
waste  since  federal  and  state  regulators 
have  begun  to  crack  down  on  disposal  here. 

Several  sourees  citied  proposed  hazardous 
waste  regulations  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  which  require  firms  seek- 
ing permits  for  hazardous  waste  disposal  to 
put  up  multimillion-dollar  bonds. 

"We  are  getting  ourselves  in  a  bind,"  said 
Ehriich.  the  Pennsylvania  landfill  owner. 


"We  are  producing  millions  of  gallons  of 
toxic  waste,  and  there  is  no  place  left  to  put 
it.  Everyone  either  dimips  it  illegally  or 
stores  it  waiting  for  some  answer  to  come 
along." 

Ehriich  said  he  recently  obtained  permis- 
sion from  one  country  along  the  African 
west  coast,  which  he  declined  to  identify,  to 
set  up  a  processing  and  disposal  operation 
for  chemical  waste  from  the  United  States 

[Feb.  10. 1»80] 

Toxic  Wastes  May  Find  Way  to  HAiruif 

Sites 

(By  Dan  Weissman) 

Toxic  wastes  that  are  viewed  with  such 
alarm  in  this  country  may  some  day  be 
shipped  to  special  dumps  on  the  western 
shore  of  Haiti. 

In  a  still  confidential  plan.  James  Joyce, 
the  embattled  former  Democratic  chairman 
of  Camden  County,  has  been  working  for 
some  months  to  develop  a  toxic  waste  dis- 
posal facility  in  Haiti,  and  it  is  believed  he  is 
working  with  the  government  of  the  island 
nation. 

Joyce,  who  was  sentenced  to  two  to  three 
years  in  prison  for  a  conviction  of  jury  tam- 
pering in  state  court  two  years  ago.  is  cur- 
rently free  while  his  case  is  under  appeal. 
According  to  persons  familiar  with  Joyce's 
operation,  he  is  in  Haiti  promoting  the  toxic 
waste  landfill. 

An  official  of  the  Haitian  ministry,  which 
would  have  to  license  such  a  venture,  said  In 
a  telephone  interview  no  formal  proposal 
has  been  submitted.  But  the  official  said 
there  has  been  some  pursuit  of  the  proposal 
in  the  United  States. 

Two  Haitian  government  officials  in  this 
country  each  confirmed  they  "had  heard 
something  about"  the  plan. 

According  to  reliable  reports.  Joyce  is 
seeking  final  approval  from  the  Haitian  gov- 
ernment for  specific  disposal  sites. 

Although  Joyce  has  not  been  available  for 
conunent,  the  venture  was  outlined  and  con- 
firmed by  numerous  persons  to  whom  Joyce 
has  made  his  plans  known. 

One  of  them  was  his  close  friend  and 
former  political  ally.  State  Sen.  Joseph 
Maressa  (D-Camden).  who  said.  "Jimmy  was 
up  here  about  a  month  ago  with  some  Hai- 
tian government  officials  to  say  he's  devel- 
oping land  and  stuff  on  the  western  shore  of 
Haiti  for  a  landfill  for  toxic  and  hazardous 
wastes." 

However.  Maressa  stressed.  "I  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Joyce  and  the  Haitian  government  offi- 
cials, sourees  said,  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  this  country  reviewing  available  technolo- 
gy for  the  handling  and  disposal  of  the  toxic 
wastes  that  are  coming  under  increasingly 
stem  review  in  states  like  New  Jersey.  It 
was,  however,  unclear  whether  any  pitch  is 
being  made  for  financing  by  Joyce,  who  has 
been  back  and  forth  between  this  country 
and  Haiti  for  about  a  year. 

An  official  of  a  South  Jersey  engineering 
firm  that  deals  with  toxic  waste  disposal 
methods  confirmed  that  he  met  with  Joyce 
and  two  Haitian  government  officials  about 
a  month  ago  to  "go  over  the  technology  in 
the  field." 

In  the  wake  of  concerns  about  potential 
"chemical  time  bombs."  New  Jersey,  along 
with  other  states  has  toughened  its  stance 
on  the  disposal  of  chemical  wastes.  The 
state  has  sought  to  exercise  more  controls 
over  the  handling  of  toxic  substances  and 
has  established  new  penalties  for  Illegal 
dumping. 


Only  last  week  Gov.  Brendan  Byrne 
signed  into  law  legislation  to  Increase  *  *  * 
Illegal  dumpers  of  chemical  wastes.  More- 
over. *  *  *  makes  persons  caught  at  such 
dumping  liable  for  prison  terms  of  up  to  five 
years  for  a  first  violation. 

Environmental  Protection  Commissioner 
Jerry  F.  English  said  the  uncontrolled 
dumping  of  hazardous  wastes  is  New  Jer- 
sey's most  serious  environmental  problem 
and.  along  with  the  Governor,  she  advocates 
tighter  controls  and  regulations. 

However.  Byrne  administration  officials 
said  they  were  unfamiliar  with  the  proposal 
being  pursued  by  Joyce  In  Haiti,  and  there 
was  no  formal  comment. 

Chemical  industry  officials  also  said  they 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  proposal. 

Attorney  Theodore  Schwartz,  who  repre- 
sents a  New  Jersey  firm  that  has  been 
thwarted  In  Its  attempU  to  develop  a 
modem  disposal  area  for  processed  chemical 
wastes  in  Bordentown.  near  Trenton,  said 
the  reports  of  the  Haitian  proposal  were 
""fascinating." 

Schwartz  said  the  difficulties  of  finding 
both  disposal  methods  and  sites  for  the  haz- 
ardous residue  of  a  wide  range  of  technolog- 
ical processes  is  not  limited  only  to  the 
United  SUtes.  He  said  pharmaceutical  firms 
in  Puerto  Rico  are  also  faced  with  difficult 
disposal  problems. 

He  indicated  the  development  of  a  dispos- 
al area  in  Haiti  would  help  resolve  the  prob- 
lems in  both  the  United  SUtes  and  Puerto 
Rico,  a  Caribbean  neighbor  of  Haiti. 

However,  other  Industry  officials  cau- 
tioned they  would  withhold  comment  or 
judgment  on  the  plan  of  which  they  all  said 
they  have  not  heard. 

One  official  said.  'It  takes  an  Incredible 
amount  of  money.  It  takes  millions,  maybe 
tens  of  millions,  even  if  Haiti  doesn't  care 
what  is  being  done.  The  costs  are  In  the 
processing  and  moving  it." 

There  was  no  comment  from  the  federal 
government  on  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  to 
use  Haiti,  an  Impoverished  11.000  square- 
mile  Island  republic  that  is  roughly  one  and 
a  half  times  the  size  of  New  Jersey. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  21,  1980] 

D.C.  Plams  to  Ship  Sludce  to  Haiti;  State 

Department  Pears  Image  Problem 

(By  Michael  Isikoff) 

Perplexed  for  years  about  where  to  dump 
the  area's  massive  quantities  of  sewage 
sludge.  District  officittls  are  set  to  negotiate 
a  contract  which  they  think  could  be  the 
ideal  solution— shipping  the  mud-like  sub- 
stance to  the  Caribbean  nation  of  Haiti. 

The  idea,  however,  is  being  viewed  skepti- 
cally at  the  SUte  Department,  where  offi- 
cials worry  that  It  could  turn  into  an  inter- 
national public  relations  problem. 

District  officials  will  begin  neogtlatlons 
next  week  with  a  New  York  company.  Stew- 
art Environmental  Systems.  Inc..  for  » a 
multl-mllllon  dollar  contract  to  ship  the 
sludge  to  the  impoverished  tropical  country. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  sludge  from  the 
Blue  Plains  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  would 
be  shipped  by  ocean  tanker  and  deposited 
on  a  deserted  stretch  of  land  near  a  tiny 
fishing  village  on  the  Haitian  northwest 
coast. 

"Just  the  image  of  this— sending  the 
wastes  of  the  nation's  Captial  to  the  most 
densely  populated  and  poorest  country  In 
the  Americas— is  something  that  is  not  very 
appealing."  said  one  SUte  Department  offi- 
cial. "It's  something  that  is  bound  to  cause  a 
lot  of  public  resentment  and  criticism  in  the 
Third  World." 


The  idea,  however,  has  excited  several  top 
District  and  area  officials  who  see  It  as  a  po- 
tential perfect  solution  to  years  of  political 
bickering  over  what  to  do  with  the  area's 
waste  products.  A  D.C.  ""evaluation  team" 
set  up  to  review  24  recently  submitted  pro- 
posals to  dispose  of  Blue  Plains  sludge  rec- 
ommended the  Stewart  plan  as  among  the 
""most  promising." 

"For  one  thing,  it  would  get  the  sludge 
out  of  the  city  and  we've  got  to  find  a  way 
to  di^>08e  of  the  stuff."  said  one  District  of- 
ficial familiar  with  proposal.  "It's  very  at- 
tractive, providing  everything  they've  said  is 
valid. 

""Our  reaction  is  that  this  Is  a  great  Idea 
and  we've  urged  them  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  award  the  contract."  adds  Robert  S. 
McGarry,  general  manager  of  the  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Sanitary  Commission.  "It 
sounds  like  something  that  could  be  mutual- 
ly beneficial.  It  has  the  potential  of  solving 
the  Blue  Plains  sludge  problem.  I  don't 
think  it's  strange  at  all." 

Documents  the  company  has  submitted  to 
the  District  suggest  the  project  has  been  ac- 
tively encouraged  by  the  top  officials  of  the 
Haitian  government.  Including  the  country's 
president  for  life.  Jean-CUude  "Baby  Doc" 
Duvaller. 

To  lobby  Duvalier.  the  company— a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Stewart  Capital  Corp..  a  New 
York-ttased  oil  and  gas  leasing  corporation- 
has  retained  an  Influential  New  York  law 
firm  of  Christy  St,  Viener.  which  represents 
several  major  multinational  corporations  in 
Haiti. 

The  company  maintains  the  project  would 
mean  a  substantial  economic  shot  in  the 
arm  for  the  depressed  Haitian  economy.  To 
handle  the  sludge.  Stewart  has  proposed 
constructing  a  $5.5  million  deep  water  ter- 
minal on  about  500  acres  of  barren  land 
about  15  kilometers  south  of  the  village  of 
Anse  Rouge.  Adjacent  to  the  terminal.  It 
would  build  a  huge  composting  facility  that 
would  turn  the  Washington  sludge  into  fer- 
tilizer for  a  vast  reforesUtion  project. 

The  plan  includes  planting  hundreds  of 
■farms"  of  Leucaena  trees  in  Haiti  that 
could  then  be  cut  down  and  marketed  as 
charcoal,  a  principal  source  of  cooking  fuel 
In  the  country,  according  to  Stewart's  presi- 
dent, Barnard  D.  Van  Kleeck  III. 

Haiti's  ambassador  to  the  U.S..  Serge 
Charles,  said  he  was  unaware  of  the  sludge 
proposal  until  Friday,  when  Van  Kleeck  vis- 
ited the  embassy  and  briefed  him.  After  the 
briefing,  Charles  said  the  plan  seemed  to 
make  economic  sense. 

""If  I  accept  prima  facie  what  they  tell  me. 
It  should  be  real  good."  the  ambassador 
said. 

The  arid  site  for  the  reforesUtion  project 
is  the  area  of  the  country,  the  ambassador 
said,  that  has  produced  the  vast  hordes  of 
Haitian  "boat  people"  who  have  recently 
been  arriving  In  record  numbers  In  Florida. 

Despite  the  support  for  the  project,  there 
are  still  several  question  marks  among  Dis- 
trict and  SUte  Department  officials,  who 
were  recently  asked  to  review  the  proposal 
by  the  District  government. 

Chief  among  them  Is  the  question  of  polit- 
ical sUblllty.  The  Duvaller  regime  has  long 
been  viewed  as  among  the  most  repressive 
of  Caribbean  dicUtorshlps.  partly  causing 
the  refugee  exodus. 

The  fear  of  political  turmoil  recently 
prompted  McGarry  to  recommend  that  as  a 
"backup"  the  District  also  award  another 
contract  to  Dano  Resource  Recover  Inc.  of 
Alexandria,  which  has  proposed  building  a 
composting   facility   right  at   Blue  Plains. 


Dano  last  year  was  awarded  a  five-year,  $20 
million  contract  to  barge  Blue  Plains  sludge 
to  King  George,  Va.,  but  as  unable  to  deliv- 
er when  the  sUte  refused  to  grant  the  nec- 
essary permits. 

But  Van  Kleeck.  who  said  he  discussed  his 
sludge  composting  plan  with  Duvalier  in 
Haiti  last  week.  Insisted  the  fear  of  political 
revolution  was  groundless.  "'In  my  opinion, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
progress  in  Haiti  under  President  Duvaller. 
The  country  Is  an  isle  of  tranquility  in  a  sea 
of  chaos."  he  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  29. 19801 

Antigua  Weighs  Opfxr  on  D.C.  Sludge 

(By  Eugene  Robinson) 
A  New  York  firm  that  tried  and  failed  ear- 
lier this  year  to  work  out  a  deal  to  ship  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  sewage  sludge  to  Haiti  for 
use  as  fertilizer  is  now  trying  to  arrange  to 
ship  the  material  to  the  small  Caribt>ean 
Island  of  Antigua. 

""All  they  did  is  switch  islands."  said  Wil- 
liam B.  Johnson,  acting  director  of  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Environmental  Services,  of 
the  plan  currently  being  negotiated  by 
Stewart  Environmental  Systems  Inc. 

Johnson  said  the  city  favors  the  plan  as 
the  most  promising  of  about  two  dozen  pn*- 
posals  submitted  for  disposal  of  most  of  the 
estimated  2.200  tons  of  sludge  that  will 
eventually  be  produced  each  day  at  the  Blue 
Plains  sewage  treatment  plant  in  far  South- 
west Washington. 

Bernard  D.  Van  Kleeck  III.  president  of 
the  Stewart  firm,  said  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view yesterday  that  the  treated  sludge 
would  be  odorless  and  free  of  dangerous 
bacteria  when  it  arrived  on  Antigua's 
shores. 

He  said  the  firm  iiad  received  from  the 
Antlguan  government  a  letter  expressing  In- 
terest in  the  project,  which  would  allow  the 
Stewart  firm  to  build  a  plant  to  convert  the 
sludge  into  fertilizer  and  then  lease  land  for 
agricultural  projects. 

However,  Lester  Bird,  vice  premier  of  An- 
tigua—which is  a  semi-Independent  protec- 
torate of  Great  Britain— left  a  meeting  of 
the  Island's  parliament  yesterday  afternoon 
to  relay  word  through  a  spokesman  in  New 
York  that  the  deal  is  not  yet  final. 

•"He  [Bird]  said  that  we  are  looking  at  the 
proposal  but  there  are  no  signed  agree- 
ments," Uoyd  Jacobs  of  the  Antigua  De- 
partment of  Tourism  and  Trade  told  a  re- 
porter after  reaching  Bird  by  telephone  in 
Antigua.  "The  cabinet  has  not  yet  acted." 
Jacobs  said. 

Van  Kleeck  said  that  politically  active 
D.C.  attorney  Robert  B.  Washington.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee, has  been  involved  on  behalf  of  the 
Stewart  firm  in  the  negotiations  with  Anti- 
gua. Washington  declined  to  comment.  Also 
involved.  Van  Kleeck  said,  is  former  senator 
Joseph  Tydings,  a  member  of  the  same  law 
firm.  Tydings  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. 

Johnson  emphasized  that  the  city  had  not 
yet  signed  a  contract  with  the  Stewart  firm. 
However,  he  said,  the  proposal  is  attractive 
because  it  means  the  sludge  would  leave  the 
metropolitan  area  inunediately. 

Under  the  plan  the  sludge  would  be  put 
on  barges  at  Blue  Plains,  then  trans-shipped 
to  tankers  for  the  cruise  down  through  the 
Leeward  Islands  to  Antigua,  a  roughly  circu- 
lar chunk  of  land  10  miles  in  diameter  situ- 
ated north  of  Guadeloupe. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Stewart  firm  tried  to 
arrange  a  similar  deal  to  ship  the  sludge  to 
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an  economy  heavily  dependent  on  tourism, 
did  not  have  any  waste-recycling  facilities. 


tion  fnmi  EPA  and  then  alerU  the  foreign 
government  involved. 
Director  of  the  State  Department's  office 
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The  Idea  of  shipping  Blue  Plains  sludge 
out  of  the  country  has  tantalized  area  offi- 
cials, who  have  been  bickering  for  years 
over  trying  to  find  a  suitable  location  to  dis- 
pose of  the  area's  biological  and  chemical 
wastes. 

Most  of  the  approximately  1.300  tons  of 
sludge  being  produced  daUy  at  Blue  Plains 
is  land-trenched  in  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  counties,  but  the  District  is  under 
court  order  to  find  a  more  environmentally 
sound  and  permanent  solution. 

This  year  the  District  signed  a  five-year 
contract  with  Dano  Resource  Recovery  Inc. 
of  Alexandria  to  dispose  of  up  to  900  tons 
per  day  by  composing  the  substance  at  a 
plant  at  Blue  Plains.  But  that  stUl  leaves  at 
least  400  tons  of  sludge  which  suburban 
area  governments  must  dispose  of  under 
current  agreements. 

Don  Vogt.  head  of  project  and  planning 
for  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission,  said  that  if  Stewart's  Caribbe- 
an solution  had  proved  successful,  it  could 
possibly  have  averted  the  need  for  W8SC  to 
build  a  controversial  sludge  composting 
plant  in  Calverton. 

The  Calverton  plant  has  drawn  fierce  op- 
position from  nearby  Prince  Georges 
County  residents. 

Rejection  of  the  Antigua  scheme  will 
simply  mean  that  WSSC  will  proceed  with 
construction  of  the  Calverton  plant  and  an- 
other newly  proposed  compositing  facility 
at  Dickerson  in  northwest  Montgomery 
County. 

In  recent  interviews.  Tydings  and  Wash- 
ington insisted  that  their  sludge  plan  had 
been  "blown  out  of  proportion"  by  the  PLM 
and.  in  fact,  posed  no  threat  to  the  island's 
environment. 

The  sludge  would  have  been  aerobically 
treated  at  storage  tankers  in  Plney  Point. 
Md..  and  on  the  ocean  tanker  that  trans- 
ported it  to  the  island  they  said.  Moreover, 
they  said  the  project  could  have  brought 
vast  economic  benefits  to  the  island,  involv- 
ing a  $27  million  investment  by  Stewart 
that  would  have  made  the  company  the 
largest  employer  on  the  island. 

But  Tydings  said  the  company  has  not 
given  up  hope.  "We  have  to  regroup."  he 
said.  "One  of  things  we  may  now  do  is 
launch  a  strong  educational  program  to  try 
and  bring  the  cabinet  around." 

But  Lloyd  Jacobs  of  the  Antigua  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  Trade  said  he  doubted 
that  such  a  project  could  ever  get  approved 
anywhere  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  Caribbean  is  an  "embattled  area."  he 
said,  in  which  left-wing  groups  supported  by 
Castro's  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  at- 
tempting to  subvert  governments  through- 
out the  area. 

""Your've  got  to  be  careful  not  to  give  your 
enemies  a  weapon  that  they  can  use  against 
you."  Jacobs  said.  "If  this  proposal  ever 
went  through,  the  Communists  can  say. 
"Look,  we're  willing  to  build  roads  and  hos- 
pitals for  you.  but  look  at  what  the  Ameri- 
cans give  you— crap." " 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  18. 19811 
CoitPAMY  Seeking  to  Ship  Toxic  Waste  to 

Bahamas 
Washington.  Jan.  18.— The  SUte  Depart- 
ment has  notified  the  Government  of  the 
Bahamas  that  a  Birmingham,  Ala.,  company 
is  negotiating  a  contract  with  a  Bahamian 
concern  to  dispose  of  toxic  chemical  wastes 
in  that  country,  a  department  official  said 
Jan.  9. 

An  agreement  i)etween  the  Alabama  com- 
pany. Ashvins  U.S.A.  Inc.,  and  an  undis- 


cloaed  w^^^'""»»"  ccMnpany  would  mark  the 
first  time  a  developing  country  had  accepted 
shipment  of  hazardous  wastes  from  the 
United  States.  Last  November.  Sierra  Leone, 
in  Western  Africa,  decided  to  refuse  toxic 
waste  shipments  from  a  Colorado  company 
after  the  State  Department  told  of  the 
hazard. 

Ashvins.  which  handles  chemical  waste 
from  paint  manufacturers,  pesticide  compa- 
nies and  metal-plating  concerns,  filed  for  in- 
corporation last  Nov.  16,  and  strict  Federal 
controls  of  toxic  wastes  went  into  effect  on 
Nov.  19.  Company  officials  said  that  Ash- 
vins was  seeking  waste  disposal  sites  abroad 
because  the  domestic  controversy  over 
toxic-waste  disposal  had  hampered  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  in  approving 
domestic  disposal  sites. 

CONCEUI  ABOUT  STORAGE  PLANS 

Federal  officials  in  Alabama  had  earlier 
expressed  concern  about  the  company's 
plans  to  store  the  toxic  material  in  Alabama 
while  it  was  awaiting  disposal. 

Sue  Patterson,  an  official  of  the  depart- 
ment's office  of  environment  and  health, 
said  that  the  issue  had  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations beyond  concern  over  the  environ- 
ment and  public  health.  Unlike  such  devel- 
oped nations  as  Japan,  West  Germany  and 
Canada,  most  developing  nations  do  not 
have  waste-recycling  capabilities  to  deal 
with  shipments  from  abroad,  she  said.  The 
countries  receiving  the  wastes  for  disposal 
must  balance  their  need  for  foreign  ex- 
change against  the  potential  dangers  of  the 
material,  she  explained. 

Mrs.  Patterson  said  the  department  noti- 
fied the  Bahamian  Government  of  Ashvln's 
disposal  plans  on  Dec.  29,  after  Donald 
King,  director  of  the  office,  met  with  an 
Ashvins  official  to  discuss  the  company's 
plans  and  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be 
transported. 

COMPANY  volunteered  INFORMATION 

"There's  no  legal  requirement  for  any- 
body to  contact  us."  said  Mrs.  Patterson, 
noting  that  the  concern  had  volunteered 
the  information  to  the  department.  "They 
may  have  thought  that  if  we  said  it  looks  all 
right  to  us.  it  may  have  been  easier  to  sell 
the  idea  abroad." 

She  added  that  the  department  had  no 
power  to  stop  the  shipment  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

According  to  John  Smith,  an  Ashvins 
spokesman,  the  company  is  still  in  the  nego- 
tiating stage  with  the  Bahamian  company 
and  is  also  talking  to  other  companies  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Department  officials  said 
that  they  had  been  notified  only  about  ne- 
gotiations concerning  the  Bahamas. 

"It's  a  solid  business,  although  some 
people  don't  want  to  accept  that,"  Mr. 
Smith  said.  "It's  not  a  shady  business,"  he 
said,  adding  that  the  Bahamas  "won't  be 
used  as  a  dumping  ground." 

BAHAMIAN  APPROVAL  IN  DOUBT 

Even  if  Ashvin  and  the  unidentified  com- 
pany reach  an  agreement,  there  is  doubt 
that  the  deal  would  be  approved  by  the  Ba- 
hamian Government. 

Reached  at  his  office  in  Nassau,  the  Baha- 
mian capital,  Harold  Munnings,  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  said.  "I 
don't  believe  my  Government  would  enter- 
tain any  such  proposal." 

Mr.  Munnings  said  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment communication  had  not  reached  his 
office,  but  that  he  expected  to  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  Government  on  the 
matter.  He  noted  that  the  Bahamas,  with 


an  economy  heavily  dependent  on  tourism, 
did  not  have  any  waste-recycling  f aciliUes. 

rFrom  Science.  Jan.  23. 1981] 

Wnm  Sands.  Warm  Winds,  and  .  .  .  Toxic 
Wastes? 
The  Bahamas  and  other  Latin-American 
countries  could  become  the  dumping  ground 
for  American  chemical  trash,  which  a  com- 
pany in  Alabama  plans  to  collect  and 
export.  But  the  Birmingham-based  firm. 
Ashvins,  Inc.,  has  run  into  a  barrelful  of 
problems  causing  delay. 

The  State  Department,  concerned  that 
shipping  wastes  to  less-developed  countries 
could  prove  to  be  embarrassing  to  the 
United  SUtes.  has  already  met  with  the  Ba- 
hamian ambassador  to  the  UJS.,  to  notify 
him  of  Ashvins'  plans.  The  department  has 
also  cabled  U.S.  embassies  in  Nicaragua. 
Honduras.  El  Salvador,  and  Guatamala  that 
waste  exporU  may  be  coming  their  way  via 
Ashvins. 

The  company  applied  for  permission  to 
begin  collecting  waste  just  l>efore  stricted 
federal  controls  on  hazardous  wastes  went 
into  effect  last  November.  Ashvins  already 
has  contracts  with  several  American  compa- 
nies to  collect  chemical  waste  and  is  negoti- 
ating with  a  private  Bahamian  company  to 
accept  shipment,  according  to  Ashvins 
spokesman,  John  M.  Smith. 

The  policy  of  the  Bahamian  government, 
however,  has  been  to  refuse  hazardous 
wastes  from  other  countries,  said  a  top  Ba- 
hamian health  official.  The  Bahamas  al- 
ready has  chemcial  dumps  on  the  island  of 
Grand  Bahama  for  their  own  petroleum  and 
chemical  industries.  But  Permanent  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Harold  Mun- 
nings. said  that  it  was  unlikely  he  would  rec- 
ommend that  foreign  waste  be  aUowed  into 
the  country.  "Why  should  we  inherit  some- 
one else's  problem?"  he  said  in  a  telephone 
interview. 

Company  spokesman  Smith  said  that,  de- 
spite the  numerous  problems,  the  firm  is  de- 
termined to  forge  ahead.  He  said  that  critics 
have  called  Ashvins  "a  shady  operation,  but 
it's  a  business  venture  like  anything  else. 
People  get  spooked  when  you  mention  haz- 
ardous wastes."  But.  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion. Smith  said  that  none  of  Ashvins'  offi- 
cers has  a  background  In  handling  waste. 
Nor  does  the  company  have  a  technical 
expert  on  staff.  Smith  said  the  firm  has  con- 
tracted with  laboratory  and  engineering 
firms  to  handle  technical  problems. 

Before  Ashvins  can  export  the  waste,  it 
will  first  have  to  get  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  approval  to  begin  collec- 
tion in  the  U.S.  The  main  point  of  conten- 
tion between  EPA  and  Ashvins  is  whether 
the  firm  was  "in  existence."  according  to 
EPA  criteria,  before  19  November,  when  the 
stricter  controls  went  into  effect.  The  com- 
pany, which  filed  its  application  16  Novem- 
ber, argues  that  they  met  the  agency's  re- 
quirements. 

EPA  attorney.  David  Engle.  said  that  Ash- 
vins' application  needs,  for  example,  to  list 
what  type  and  what  quantity  of  wastes  the 
company  will  handle.  Smith  said  that  Ash- 
vins will  not  handle  anything  radioactive, 
explosive,  or  bacterial.  But  that  still  leaves 
an  enormous  list  of  more  than  400  hazard- 
ous and  toxic  wastes. 

If  Ashvins  is  finally  permitted  to  collect 
wastes,  it  can  then  begin  exporting.  The 
U.S.  government  has  no  authority  to  ban 
shipment  outside  its  borders.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system  of  monitoring  such  exports,  the 
State  Department  largely  relies  on  informa- 


tion from  EPA  and  then  alerU  the  foreign 
government  involved. 

Director  of  the  State  Department's  office 
of  environment  and  health.  Donald  King, 
said  that  exports  of  hazardous  wastes  can 
pose  sensitive  problems  for  the  United 
SUtes.  For  almost  a  year,  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment. EPA.  and  other  agencies  have  been 
considering  a  proposal  to  require  an  export 
license  for  waste,  but  the  government  has 
yet  to  adopt  a  stricter  policy. 

King  says  that  he  favors  the  idea  of 
export  licenses,  but  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment "has  managed  all  right  under  the  cur- 
rent system." 

S.  208 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotae  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Hazardous  Materials  TransporUtion 
Act  (49  UJ3.C.  1801  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  106  (49  UAC.  1805) 
the  following  new  section: 

"exporting  of  hazardous  waste 

"Sec.  106A.  (a)  Prohibition.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  transporUtion  in  commerce  of  hazard- 
ous waste  under  which  no  hazardous  waste 
may  be  handled,  packaged,  labeled,  or  trans- 
ported, for  the  purpose  of  storage,  disposal, 
or  dumping,  outside  of  the  United  SUtes, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  recycling  or  re- 
processing of  such  waste  by  a  commercial  or 
government  entity  recognized  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  reliable  processor  of  such  waste. 

•'(b)  Coordination.— In  developing  such 
regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  ensure  that  regula- 
tions are  developed  which  protect  the  long 
term  commercial  and  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  cooperate  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  EnvironmenUl  Protection  Agency  to 
ensure  that  the  Secretary's  definition  of 
hazardous  waste  coincides  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate with  the  definition  of  hazardous 
waste  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(c)  Records.— The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain accurate  and  complete  records  of  all 
materials  transported  in  commerce  for 
export,  including  the  point  of  origin,  the 
destination,  the  port  of  exit  and  the  point  of 
entry  abroad.  The  Secretary  may  enact 
whatever  notification  requiremenU  are  re- 
quired to  keep  such  records  and  enforce  the 
ban  on  the  transporUtion  of  hazardous 
waste  in  commerce  for  disposal  abroad  pro- 
vided under  this  section. 

"'(d)  Requirements.- No  person  may 
transport  in  commerce  hazardous  waste  for 
the  purpose  of  exporting  such  waste  unless 
he  is  registered  with  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  conforms  to  the 
rules  esUbllshed  for  the  transporUtion  of 
hazardous  materials  under  this  title,  and 
complies  with  the  regulations  under  this 
section  for  transporting  hazardous  waste  in- 
tended for  export.".* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr.     Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NACA.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Rahdolph. 
Mr.   RiEGLE.   Mr.   Symms.   Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  and  Mr.  Warwer): 
S.  209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  establish  a 
temporary     program     under     which 
heroin     would     be     made     available 
through  qualified  hospital  pharmacies 


for  the  relief  of  pain  of  cancer  pa- 
tients; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CANCm  pain  RXUEP 

•  Mr.  INOUTE.  Mi.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  along  with 
Senators      DeCohcihi,      Goldwater. 

IJEAHY.     IlfATSUIfACA.     PELL.    RAHDOLPH. 

RiBGLE,  Symms.  Tsongas,  and  Warmer. 
which  is  directed  to  relieving  the  suf- 
fering of  a  small  but  significant 
number  of  our  citizens;  patients  who 
are  terminally  ill  with  cancer  and 
whose  pain  has  not  been  effectively 
mitigated  with  currently  available 
medications. 

For  many  years,  the  thought  of 
cancer  and  its  accompanying  pain 
have  sent  chills  of  fear  through  all  of 
us;  likewise,  the  thought  of  heroin  and 
its  addictive  qualities  produces  similar 
fears.  Now.  however,  in  my  Judgment 
we  are  in  a  position  where  we  can 
make  a  logical  and  thoughtful  decision 
to  legalize  the  therapeutic  use  of 
heroin  for  the  terminally  111  cancer  pa- 
tient suffering  intractable  pain  while 
at  the  same  time  safeguarding  against 
the  diversion  of  the  drug  into  illicit 
channels. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is 
supported  by  thousands  of  Americans 
and  is  identical  to  that  which  was  co- 
sponsored    by    21    of   my   colleagues 
during  the  97th   Congress.   Further- 
more. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  to  a 
great  extent,  it  reflects  the  current 
evolution  and  thinlting  of  our  Nation's 
health-care  system  as  evidenced  by  the 
editorial  in  the  January  14.  1982.  issue 
of  the  prestigious  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  which   urged   more 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  addictive  drugs 
in  the  treatment  of  pain.  This  think- 
ing is  also  present  in  an  official  state- 
ment made  by  the  American  Psychiat- 
ric  Association   which   endorses   the 
"principle   that  the   effectiveness   of 
relief  of  pain  in  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tients should  take  priority  over  a  con- 
cern about  'addiction'  of  the  terminal 
cancer  patient  and  should  take  priori- 
ty over  a  concern  about  medication  di- 
version to  addicts."  The  need  for  this 
legislation  is  dramatic.  Although  over 
the  past  two  decades  a  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  treating 
cancer,  this  year  an  estimated  815,000 
Americans  will  be  diagnosed  as  having 
cancer,  and  over  400.000  will  die  from 
this  disease.  Most  of  these  individuals 
will  have  received  competent  and  com- 
passionate medical  care,  and  adequate 
relief  of  pain.  Unfortunately,  the  reali- 
ty is  also  that  a  certain  number  of 
cancer  patients  do  not  obtain  relief  of 
pain  from  the  currently  available  anal- 
gesic medication— even  the  strongest 
narcotics.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  20  percent  of  terminal  cancer 
patients    suffer   significant    pain.    Of 
this  20  percent,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  10  percent  do  not  obtain  relief 
with  presently  prescribed  medications. 
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been   proven   effective 
of  patients  in  relieving 
completed  at  George- 
's Vincent  T.  Lombard! 
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of  cancer-related  pain.  In 
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a  proven,  effective  medica- 


has  now  come  to  address 

why  the  heroin  should  not 

available  as  a  therapeutic 

for  our  Nation's  physicians 

st)ecific  situations  when  we 

cancer  patients  who  are 

(  xtreme  pain.  William  Buck- 

de  scribed  our  irrational  main- 

cf    the    prohibition    against 

jf  heroin  in  very  real  terms. 

poir  ted  out: 


is  that  anybody  in  a  major  city 

the  knowledge  necessary  to  buy 

a  dirty  little  drug  pimp,  but  li- 

may  not  iulminister  the  iden- 


tical drug  to  men  and  women— and  chil- 
dren—UteraUy  dying  from  excruciating 
pain. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  report  that  our 
colleagues  on  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment 
held  hearings  on  a  similar  biU  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1980.  At  that  time,  a  number 
of  practicing  physicians  and  others 
asked  that  the  Federal  controls  on 
heroin  be  eased  to  permit  the  prescrip- 
tion of  heroin  for  patients  for  whom 
more  conventional  pain  killers  were  in- 
adequate. It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  in  Great  Britain,  heroin  has  been 
used  for  many  years  for  these  patients 
and  that  it  has  been  shown  to  be  par- 
ticularly effective  for  those  10  percent 
of  terminal  cancer  patients  who  re- 
quire injected  medication.  British  phy- 
sicians consider  heroin  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable potent  narcotic  aiudgesic  in 
the  treatment  of  advanced  cancer.  Use 
of  heroin  in  specific  situations  is  also 
permitted  in  Belgiiun.  New  Zealand. 
China,  and  many  other  civilized  na- 
tions. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
give  a  very  high  priority  to  relief  from 
intractable  pain  for  terminal  cancer 
patients.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  to  establish  demon- 
stration programs  which  will  permit 
the  use  of  heroin  by  terminally  ill 
cancer  patients  only,  when  suffering 
from  pain  which  is  not  effectively 
treated  with  currently  available  anal- 
gesic medications. 

My  bill  has  more  than  adequate 
safeguards  to  prevent  the  drug  from 
being  introduced  to  the  general  public. 
For  example,  a  diagnosis  must  first  be 
made  by  the  attending  physician  that 
his  or  her  patient  is  ill  with  cancer  and 
is  suffering  from  pain  which  is  not 
being  effectively  treated  with  other 
available  analgesic  medications.  This 
diagnosis  must  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  a  medical  review  board  of 
the  hospital  which  will  dispense  the 
heroin.  The  heroin  used  in  the  pro- 
gram will  be  from  that  supply  now 
confiscated  under  current  laws.  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices is  further  authorized  to  establish 
additional  regulations  for  the  safe  use 
and  storage  of  the  heroin,  to  prevent 
its  diversion  into  Illicit  channels.  This 
program  will  be  in  force  for  a  5-year 
period  and  periodic  reporting  is  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  on  the  activi- 
ties under  the  bill. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  proposal 
will  provide  substantial  benefits  to 
those  who  are  in  Intractable  pain  from 
terminal  cancer  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  will 
give  this  measure  their  prompt  and 
most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  at- 
tached relevant  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  14, 1M2] 

Okkatkr  Usk  or  Paih-Kiixsxs  Is  Urobd  bt 
Medical  JotnuiAL 

Boston.— Hospitalized  patients  endure  too 
much  day-to-day  pain  because  doctors  and 
nurses  are  needlessly  stingy  with  narcotics, 
an  editorial  In  the  prestigious  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  said  today. 

Hospital  staffers  should  get  rid  of  their 
unrealistic  fear  that  patients  will  become 
addicted  or  suffer  harmful  side  effects  from 
pain-killers  and  increase  doses  if  necessary, 
wrote  Dr.  Marcia  AngeU,  deputy  editor  of 
the  medical  Journal. 

•Pew  things  a  doctor  does  are  more  impor- 
tant than  relieving  pain."  she  wrote.  "Yet 
the  treatment  of  severe  pain  in  hospitalized 
patients  is  regularly  and  systematically  in- 
adequate. 

"Pain  is  soul-destroying.  No  patient 
should  have  to  endure  intense  pain  unneces- 
sarily. The  quality  of  mercy  is  essential  to 
the  practice  of  medicine;  here,  of  all  places, 
it  should  not  be  strained." 

AngeU  said  one  study  showed  that  73  per- 
cent of  patients  undergoing  treatment  for 
pain  continued  to  experience  moderate-to- 
severe  discomfort  despite  medication. 

"The  desire  to  protect  patients  from  be- 
coming insidiously  drawn  into  a  state  of  ad- 
diction distorts  both  our  sense  of  priorities 
and  our  scientific  judgment."  she  said. 

Angell  wrote  that  addiction  is  "exceeding- 
ly unlikely."  and  happens  in  probably  no 
more  than  0.1  percent  of  the  time. 

APA  Trustees  Endorse  Assembly 
Statement  Supporting  Cancer  Pain  Relief 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association 
Board  of  Trustees,  at  its  December  1«80 
meeting,  has  officially  endorsed  the  follow- 
ing statement,  unanimously  approved  by  its 
APA  Assembly  on  October  26.  1980.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Endorse  the  principle  that  the  effective- 
ness of  relief  of  pain  in  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tients should  take  priority  over  a  concern 
about  "addiction"  of  the  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tient and  should  take  priority  over  a  con- 
cern about  medication  diversion  to  addicts. 

The  Assembly  Action  Paper,  introducing 
the  above,  states: 

1.  Subject:  Use  of  Addictive  Medications  in 
the  Terminally  111. 

2.  Problem:  Recently  Congress  has  been 
considering  legislation  that  would  allow  the 
use  of  heroin  with  the  terminally  ill  cancer 
patient  (H.R.  7334.  "Madigan"  Bill).  It  is  es- 
timated that  40  to  50  percent  of  the  termi- 
nal cancer  patients  experience  severe,  con- 
stant pain,  and  for  a  portion  of  those  pa- 
tients intravenous  heroin  is  reported  to  be 
the  most  effective  available  analgesic,  with 
no  adverse  medical  effect  especially  when 
employed  near  term. 

Psychiatry  has  a  general  interest  in  this 
issue  because  of  our  focus  on  the  whole  pa- 
tient and  because  of  the  interrelations  of 
anxiety  and  depression  in  the  management 
of  pain.  Psychiatry  is  specifically  drawn  into 
this  issue  because  opponents  of  the  use  of 
addictive  medications  in  the  terminal  cancer 
patient  have  made  arguments  about  addict- 
ing the  terminal  cancer  patient  and  have 
made  arguments  about  diversion  of  addict- 
ive medications  from  legitimate  uses  to  uses 
by  addicts.  These  arguments  should  be  an- 
swered to  the  effect  that  medication  toler- 
ance—even If  it  should  develop  in  the  termi- 


nal cancer  patient-does  not  adversely 
affect  the  patient's  medical  condition  and 
does  not  constitute  "addiction."  Secondly. 
whUe  we  share  concerns  about  illegal  diver- 
sions, such  concerns  should  be  separately 
and  effectively  addressed  and  not  take  prec- 
edence over  meaningful  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing from  terminal  cancer. 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  22.  19801 

A  CRUBADK  AOAIKST  Pain 

(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 
Might  we  defer  for  Just  a  moment  consid- 
eration of  the  proposal  that  Congressman 
John  Anderson  be  given  his  own  navy  with 
which  to  fight  Iran-and  bring  up  an  unre- 
lated subject?  The  purpose  of  these  para- 
graphs is  to  celebrate  the  lonely  work  of 
Mrs.  Judith  Quatilebaum.  She  is  engaged  Ui 
the  grisly  work  of  contemplating  the  terri- 
ble pain  that  accompanies  some  deaths  by 
cancer,  and  attempting  to  bring  a  Utue 
relief  from  that  pain  to  the  hopeless. 

To  that  end  she  launched  a  few  years  ago 
the  National  Committee  on  the  Treatment 
of  Intractable  Pain  (address:  Box  34571. 
Washington.  20034).  The  committee  has  one 
simple  objective:  to  permit  the  use  of  heroin 
for  patients  dying  of  terminal  cancer  and 
facing  pain  so  acute  as  to  defy  the  adminis- 
trations of  morphine,  which  is  the  sUple 
pain-killer.  ^.     ,   . 

Now  for  understandable  reasons,  the  fed- 
eral government  is  reluctant  to  authorize 
any  use  of  heroin— on  the  grounds  that 
some  of  it  might  get  out  on  the  streeU.  The 
irony  is  that  anybody  in  a  major  city  can  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  necessary  to  buy 
heroin  from  a  dirty  little  drug  pimp,  but  li- 
censed doctors  may  not  administer  the  iden- 
tical drug  to  men  and  women— and  chil- 
dren—literally dying  from  excruciating 
pain.  ^    .       .      . 

So  what  does  the  government  do  about 
the  call  of  Mrs.  Quatilebaum's  distinguished 
committee  to  sponsor  a  revision  of  the  law? 
You  guessed  it.  The  question  is  turned  over 
to  a  research  team,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. Anyone  studying  the  rococo  title  of 
that  brigade  would  guess  that  it  would 
never  get  around  to  doing  anything  about  it. 
The  question  is  in  the  hands  of:  Dr.  Sey- 
mour Perry.  Associate  Director  for  Medical 
Applications  of  Research.  Chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  New  Therapies 
for  Pain  and  Discomfort.  National  Institute 
of  Health.  Bethesda.  Md.  Oh  yes.  Zip  Code 
20014. 

The  Perry  group  is  supposed  to  research 
the  question  whether  we  might  not  find  a 
synthetic  drug  that  has  the  same  impact  as 
heroin,  but  not  Its  addictive  danger.  BuUy. 
But  if  one  applied  the  same  rules  governing 
the  Perry  group  to  the  energy  crisis,  we 
would  suspend  the  use  of  all  existing  auto- 
mobiles until  we  developed  one  that  would 
Uke  us  100  mUes  per  gallon.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  dying  of  in- 
sufferable pain  every  year  while  the  Perry 
team  moans  about  looking  for  substitutes. 

Moreover,  the  Perry  group  appears  to  be 
uninterested  In  pursuing  with  Mrs.  Quatile- 
baum's committee  the  question  of  the  use- 
fulness of  heroin.  Dr.  Perry  approvingly 
quoted  an  English  researcher  writing  for 
the  1977  Issue  of  Pain  to  the  effect  that  oral 
doses  of  heroin  didn't  produce  satisfactory 
results. 

When  Mrs.  Q.  replied  that  the  very  same 
report.  In  Its  conclusions,  revalidated  the 
usefulness  of  heroin.  Dr.  Perry  declined  to 
reply.  Dr.  Twycross,  an  English  expert  on 
the  subject  (In  England,  with  one  sUtement 
In  1955.  Winston  Churchill  demolished  the 


prohibitionists'  attempt  to  ape  American 
laws;  38  countries  authorize  heroin  for  the 
terminally  sick)  concluded,  "when  injections 
are  necessary,  dlamorphlne  (heroin)  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  and  safest  of  aU  the 
potent  narcotic  analgesics  and  Is  Indispensa- 
ble In  the  care  of  a  proportion  of  patients 
with  advanced  cancer. 

Why  hasn't  Congress  done  something 
about  it?  Mrs.  Q.  and  her  committee,  on 
which  there  are  distinguished  represenu- 
tlves  including  doctors,  theologians  and  psy- 
choanalysts, saved  Congress  the  trouble  of 
drafting  the  necessary  legislation.  They  re- 
tained Kenneth  Lazarus,  a  Washington 
lawyer  and  former  counsel  to  President 
Ford,  to  write  model  legislation. 

It  Is  appalling  to  report  that  no  congress- 
man seems  to  have  got  around  to  Introduc- 
ing the  necessary  bill.  One  hates  U>  put  It 
that  way.  but  people  dying  of  agony  In  the 
hospital  don't  as  a  rule  get  out  of  bed  to 
vote  and  that  may  have  something  to  do 
with  that  awful  Indifference  to  other  peo- 
ple's pain  that  is  a  birthmark  of  most 
human  beings. 

But  not  of  Judith  Quatilebaum.  whose 
name,  though  difficult  to  speU.  will  stay  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  In  the  future  will 
be  eased  out  of  their  misery  by  the  drug  she 
seeks  doggedly  to  make  available,  guided  by 
the  biblical  Injunction:  For  I  was  hungry, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in. 


National  Cancer  Instttute  Study  Report- 
ed BY  Science  Magazine— Heroin  Consid- 
erably More  Effective 

heroin  and  cancer  pain 
Heroin  hasn't  been  used  to  relieve  pain  In 
US  cancer  patlenU  since  1924  because  of 
fear  that  patients  would  become  addicted  to 
It  However,  the  favorable  experience  of  the 
British  in  using  heroin  to  relieve  cancer 
pain  prompted  William  T.  Beaver  and  Philip 
S.  Scheln  of  Georgetown  University's  cancer 
research  center  to  conduct  a  scientific  trial 
to  see  exactly  how  heroin  stacks  up  against 
morphine  In  easing  cancer  pain.  (Because 
morphine  Is  a  less  potent  narcotic  than 
heroin.  It  Is  available  to  U.S.  cancer  pa- 
tients.) _.      . 

Forty-eight  cancer  patients  with  moderate 
to  severe  pain  received  single  Injections  of 
morphine  and  single  Injections  of  heroin. 
Neither  the  nurse-observer  nor  the  patients 
knew  which  drug  was  being  given  at  any 
particular  time.  The  patients  then  rated 
each  drug  for  pain  relief.  They  rated  heroin 
to  be  two  and  a  half  times  more  potent  than 
morphine.  Beaver  and  Scheln  reported  In 
New  Orleans  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  for  Clinical  Phar- 
macology, and  Therapeutics.  What's  more, 
none  of  the  patients  experienced  euphoria 
after  getting  heroin  or  morphine.  Thus, 
heroin  appears  to  be  no  more  addictive  to 
cancer  patients  than  Is  morphine  and  con- 
siderably more  effective  In  relieving  pain. 

(Note:  Results  of  thU  Georgetown  study 
were  also  presented  at  the  17th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Oncologists  in  Washington.  D.C..  on  May  I, 
1981.  and  published  In  Clinical  Pharmacolo- 
gy and  Therapeutics.  February  1981.) 

S.  209 

Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(Da  significant  number  of  terminally  lU 
cancer  patlenU  suffer  from  pain  which  Is 


not  effectively  treated  by  currenUy  avail- 
able analgesic  medications; 

(2)  heroin  has  proven  efficacy  as  a  pain- 
killing  drug  for  such  patients;  and 

(3)  It  Is  appropriate  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  to  provide,  through  qualified 
hospital  pharmacies,  heroin  for  the  relief  of 
pain  of  cancer  patients. 

(b)  The  Controlled  Substances  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  4— Temporary  Heroin  Program 
"Sec.  801.  (a)  Effective  October  I,  1983, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Secretary')  shall  establish  a  program 
imder  which  heroin  confiscated  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title  and  UUe  IH  shaU  be 
made  available  to  pharmacies  of  qualified 
hospitals  for  dispensing  for  the  relief  of 
pain  to  Individuals  with  cancer. 

"(b)  Heroin  may  be  made  available  under 
the  program  established  under  subsection 
(a)  only  upon  application  of  a  qualified  hos- 
pital. The  application  shall— 

"(1)  be  In  such  form  and  submitted  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe; and 

"(2)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  applicant  meeU  such  special  re- 
qulremenU  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
respecting  the  storage  and  dispensing  of 
heroin;  and 

"(B)  heroin  provided  under  the  program 
esUbllshed  under  this  section— 

"(i)  will  be  dispensed  through  the  phar- 
macy of  the  applicant  upon  the  written 
order  of  a  physician  registered  under  sec- 
tion 302  to  dispense  controlled  substances  In 
schedule  n;  and  ,.  ,    , 

"(ID  will  be  dispensed  only  for  the  relief  oi 
pain  to  individuals  with  cancer  who  are  di- 
agnosed in  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 
Requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  be  designed  to 
protect  against  the  diversion  of  heroin  dis- 
tributed under  the  program  esUbllshed 
under  this  section  Into  illicit  channels  with- 
out placing  undue  restrictions  on  the  ablU- 
tles  of  hospitals  to  participate  in  the  pro- 

Kr&ui*  ... 

"(c)  A  diagnosis  that  an  Individual  Is  ill 
with  cancer  and  Is  suffering  from  pain 
which  Is  not  effectively  treated  with  cur- 
rently available  analgesic  medications  shall 
be  made  before  heroin  Is  dispensed  for  the 
Individual  and  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  diagnosis  shall  be  initially  made 
by  the  attending  physician  of  such  Indlvld- 


•(2)  The  diagnosis  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
medical  review  board  of  the  hospital  which 
will  dispense  the  heroin.  ,^  .  »w 

"(d)  If  the  Secreury  determines  that  the 
amount  of  heroin  confiscated  in  the  en- 
foreement  of  this  title  and  title  III  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  applications  of  quali- 
fied hospitals  under  thU  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  notwithstanding  section  1002(a) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act.  import  opium  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  additional  heroin  to  be 
distributed  under  the  program  esUblished 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  This  title,  title  III.  and  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to— 

"(I)  the  Importing  of  opium. 

"(2)  the  manufacture  of  heroin,  and 

"(3)  the  distribution  and  dispensing  of 
heroin. 
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Paragraph  (b)  of  schedule  I  in 
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provisions  of  subsections  (a) 

of  such  section  in  order  that 

may  conduct  or  sponsor  an  in- 

the  safety  and  effectiveness 

the   treatment   of  pain   of 

After  submitting  such  ap- 

Director    shall    lake    such 

be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

to  secure  such  exemption  and 

sensor  such  investigation.* 


By  M  r.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  211.  Tj  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Mari- 
copa Coun  ;y,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterar  5*  Affairs. 

MARICOPA  (X  DNTY,  ARIZ.,  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

•  Mr.  Dec  ONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Gold- 
water.  I  ail  introducing  today  a  bill  to 


establish  a 
at  the  site 


Cemetery 


national  veterans'  cemetery 
of  the  Arizona  State  Ceme- 
tery, located  17  miles  north  of  Phoe- 
nix at  Cavp  Creek  and  Pinnacle  Peak 
Roads. 

The  initbl  legislation  which  led  to 
the  establ  ishment  of  what  was  to 
become  th<  National  Cemetery  System 
was  enacte  d  in  1862  and  was  intended 
to  provide  places  of  burial  for  soldiers 
who  died  ii  i  military  service  during  the 
Civil  War.  By  1870,  62  national  ceme- 
teries had  been  established  in  close 
proximity  o  Civil  War  battlefields  and 
hospital  si^es.  Although  the  National 


System  has  been  expanded 


through  the  years  to  include  109  ceme- 
tery sites,  the  vast  majority  are  locat- 
ed in  the  East  and  South.  For  in- 
stance. Vii  ginia  has  14  national  ceme- 


teries, excluding  Arlington,  while 
many  Western  States  have  none. 

Originally,  the  National  Cemetery 
System  was  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  However.  Juris- 
diction for  the  cemeteries  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  1973  upon  enactment  of  Public  Law 
93-94.  It  is  important  to  note  that  one 
provision  of  that  act  directed  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  on  a  number  of  issues  relat- 
ing to  national  cemeteries,  one  of 
which  was  the  concept  of  establishing 
regional  cemeteries.  As  you  know,  that 
concept  was  ultimately  adopted  as  VA 
policy.  WhUe  the  VA  has  attempted  to 
redress  the  imbalance  in  the  location 
of  our  national  cemeteries,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  disproportionate  few  are 
located  in  the  West. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  every  veter- 
an who  has  served  his  country  honor- 
ably has  the  right  to  burial  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  within  reasonable 
proximity  to  his/her  domicile.  Statis- 
tics indicate  that  survivors  are  adverse 
to  burial  sites  beyond  a  75-mlle  radius 
of  their  residence.  Yet  the  closest  cem- 
etery available  for  interment  of  Arizo- 
na veterans  is  located  in  Riverside. 
Calif.— a  distance  of  approximately 
300  miles  from  Phoenix,  where  half  of 
the  Arizona  population  resides. 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  Arizona  with  available  burial 
space,  the  Arizona  Veterans'  Memorial 
Cemetery  Board  of  Directors,  along 
with  the  American  Legion,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  worked  tire- 
lessly to  insure  the  establishment  of  a 
State  veterans'  cemetery  so  Arizona 
veterans  could  be  buried  near  loved 
ones.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the 
State  of  Arizona,  on  June  27.  1976.  au- 
thorized and  later  appropriated 
moneys  for  the  development  of  a 
parcel  of  land  in  Maricopa  County  to 
be  used  for  a  veterans'  cemetery.  The 
site  contains  836.34  acres  which  will 
accommodate  burial  space  for  up  to 
500.000  veterans. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  cemetery 
plan  was  completed  in  early  1979,  and 
the  first  three  interments  took  place 
on  March  14.  1979.  As  of  December  31. 
1982.  2.150  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents have  been  buried  at  this  site. 

After  enactment  of  the  Veterans' 
State  cemetery  grant  program  in  1978. 
Public  Law  95-476.  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na applied  for  Federal  assistance  for 
its  cemetery  program.  I  was  extremely 
gratified  when  in  May  1981,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  released  a  grant 
award  in  the  amount  of  $104,125  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  at  the  State 
cemetery.  It  is  anticipated  that  Feder- 
al participation  in  this  program  will 
increase  as  the  cemetery  site  is  further 
developed. 


Despite  this  Federal  assistance,  both 
Senator  Goldwater  and  I.  as  well  as 
all  of  the  veterans  of  Arizona,  believe 
that  this  cemetery  should  be  incorpo- 
rated as  part  of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  give  this  legislation  their  fa- 
vorable consideration.  If  this  cemetery 
is  established  as  a  national  cemetery, 
it  will  become  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
system  both  in  terms  of  land  area  that 
is  available  and  the  number  of  inter- 
ments that  can  be  accommodated.  It 
will  also  help  to  redress  the  imbalance 
in  the  distribution  of  our  national 
cemeteries  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
test  of  this  bill  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  (1) 
establish  a  national  cemetery  in  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona,  on  the  site  of  and  coexten- 
sive with  the  cemetery  known  as  the  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Cemetery  of  Arizona  located 
near  Cave  Creek  Road  in  such  county,  and 
consisting  of  640  acres,  more  or  less,  and  (2) 
acquire  the  land  of  such  Veterans  Memorial 
Cemetery  of  Arizona  by  donation,  purchase, 
condemnation,  exchange  of  lands  in  the 
United  States  public  domain,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  is  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  such 
lands  in  the  United  States  public  domain  as 
may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  national  cemetery  established 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  become 
part  of  the  National  Cemetery  System  and 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  24  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 
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By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
iNOtrvE.    Mr.    Hollings.    Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  RiEPLE.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  John- 
ston.   Mr.     HuDDLESTON,     Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  212.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration: to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

U.S.  TRAVEL  AND  TOORISM  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  for  myself 
and  a  number  of  my  collegues.  reau- 
thorization legislation  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
(USTTA). 

This  agency  was  created  during  the 
last  Congress  by  Public  Law  97-63.  the 
National    Tourism    Policy    Act.    Al- 
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though  the  agency's  predece^r.  the  th,«;,th^,„^yj^^^^^  ^.rrrptr  t^h^ r^n.'l  ^d 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  had  »  troubled  "^Xit  hLi  SlslllSti^niJ  $11  biUion  like  to  see  Congress  give  the  USTTA 
history.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Con-  J«"f -.^^i^^^eriSSreconomy  it  the  means  with  which  to  vigorously 
gress  and  the  administ^tion  jotaedto  ^"^'Jf^  ^Jj,^,^,^^^  S^of^ousin^  market  attractions  in  the  interior  of 
supporting  the  ^National  To»J™  of^obsaxTd  generated  approximately  the  United  States.  The  bill  my  col- 
Policy  Act.  thereby  ^ving  this  f^c^  jj  ^"bUliS  in  Inderal.  Stkte.  and  local  leagues  and  I  are  introducing  today 
tion  a  new  lease  on  Ufe^  I  a^^'^^  ^  revenue^  will  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
committed  to  sf^%^\»|»^ J'l^  '^^  "^  wiT^Tstress  the  fact  that  these  that  |oal  if  it  is  enacted, 
which  wef^";^,"\«  National  Tourtem  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^nly  represent  i  want  to  thank  aU  those  who  are 
Policy  Act  do^  indeed  serveas  a  n«w  ^^^  {^  ^^^^  ^^e  period.  The  supporting  me  in  the  effort,  and  I 
beginning  for  the  very  n^essary^func  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  represents  what  ^o\5d  like  to  invite  the  rest  of  my  coi- 
tion of  selling  the  United  States  as  a  ♦ii  _^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  \et^e&  to  Join  me  in  working  to  maxi- 
trayel  destination.  j^^  maintained.  How-  ^^  ^he  economic  and  other  benefits 
It  is  with  t^is  Somn^tment  ^  i»  to  me  to  be  against  the  ^  ^^is  Nation  which  can  accrue  from 
InnL  MrbiUwU?S?o>S5?a3-?li«^^  Snerican  spirit  to  aim  only  for  the  increasing  the  number  of  intemati()nal 
^^'^^^■^Linr/hPnS^Aatthefol-  sUtus  quo  and  not  to  struggle  for  ta-  travelers  who  choose  the  United 
thorization  for  the  USTTA  at  tne  loi  ^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^are  of  this  market  ^^  ^  ^  destination. 

V^^maMQ  for  fiscal  year  1984.  should  be  expanding:  we  should  be  ac-  ^  unanimous  consent  that  the 

use  S°oJ  ;S  rear  1985.  tively  P'-^^.^.^.S^b^r'Tcinl    ^-'^<»own  by  State  be  printed  in  the 

Ji^rdff^^lSS^it  Tat  this    ti^ve/iSSke"??^^^  «?hTe  being  no  objection,  the  break- 

agencf  cSri?s  out  a  critical  function    posing  today  that  we  get  back  on  tn^k    ^^^       ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  p^mt- 
rn^SSrS^reducing  our  international    -f^J^^^^^nf^^  thetUfStTrS:    ed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

K:  is^She^rJiS>n^wr;irSS:  ^^'^^^^T^^^   S^eTt  1.S  U.S. TKAVa-OEHERAT. EX^«.«ES, 

posing  a  $4.9  million  increase  over  the  «f^rtTJ^'n5„S^^e  cSild  sharp-  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  TAXES 

1983  appropnation                                          reduce  our  trade  deficit,  increase  |t«„  „««*«.  and  Bupkr-ait  b  .  «»«*  " 

This  reason  has  to  do  with  the  luna  '^^^^    and  lower  the  Federal  '  c^tg^s  «  pmtc  »nj  MmM  u»,vMm.  *^,J^, 

ine  historv  of  the  agency,  and  the  employment  ana  lowciwic  m^^  wieaim  raiww  puretoe  wj  (i«« -tanjainrtsi 

the  appropriation  for  the  U.S.  Travel    »  Yf "^^  ^^^^J*^  i  ^hink  a  few  more 

"iZ^  v^arthf«2Scy  is  still  S    breakdown  by  State  of  tourism-related    ^^ .^.-^  „•■«]       « ] 

^^€B^^!^  ir^'^^^^^'i^r^  ii=E, 'ill  li 

u     ♦  L^thirrf  of  what  it  was  in  1979    tors.  The  traditionally  rapid  growth  m    wu" — ^■^3       „, 

^aSS?=^the    S^SS^r?S^^  I 

SSm'LSndTtSes  is  outspending  -eased  s^ce  1979  «»dstmre^^^^  :S:S^-:::=:Z   S;ll?5  1151 

us  and  outmarketing  us.  The  figures  great  taiportMice  of  this  industry  m  "g^u.^.. 

fbr  1981  show  us,  for  instance,  that  each  of  their  States.  m^ 3,27o  |66 

the  United  Kingdom  spent  $41  million.  The  last  point  I  want  to  make  about  jg^ Mj  "J 

ISlnce    spent    $39    Million,    Canada  the    USTTA    budget   is    that    unless  JSf^Z: 2,690«  lu 

«^t  $29  million  the  Bahamas  spent  there  is  an  increase  in  funding,  the  H«.taj*" 3^  m* 

l2rmillion  Mexico  spent  $20  million,  agency  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  Z^ZZI^i:    fj  »■] 

and  West  Gemiany  sbent  $16  million,  the  type  of  geographically  cornprehen-  ^y^ .a  2 

S^dThSenSSS  have  continued  to  sive  program  Congress  would  like  to  ^g*  -::3::;     I  ,,7 

r.nTfL;  Si  these  nations  haver.  ^^^^J^-^roX'^^'i^eT'SniS^^  fcziZZZZ:     |  | 

s^aSi^tcSsrSt^s^ss^^  ^^f^^&sris  S==  1 

W^y  the  United  States  continues  to    tic  markets  which  draw  most  of  the    ^^  ;:;;:;:--    ,|^       «, 

Jail  to  see  this  industry's  huge  contri-  in<f ™"°!^,  J^^f,^!^- Jtu.  S^            ?S!^ '^         "> 

hntion  to  the  economy  is  beyond  me.  nate  effect  of  this  is  that  the  program    lemssee j^jj         ^^^ 

However  what TdHnow  is  that  this  discriminates   against   rural   areas  of  ^zzZZZZ::!     m.       37. 

Keh'aT^t  us  billions  of  dollars,  the  Nation.  There  are  many  potently    ^ --     «m       3.7 

SSaJfoflhe  international  tourism  attractions    for    foreign    visitorem    ^g^^L. 2.»Ji       65. 

market  has  fallen  from  13  percent  in  America's  heartland,  but  these  attrw-    w^«p«, wi       m 

me  t  S.6  pe"cent°  in  1982.  WhUe  tions  will  remain  unknown  andunpub-  J^_^:::ii:.    'g.       ». 

thiVmnv  not  seem  like  a  large  decline  licized  abroad  unless  the  USTTA  ac-    iw,ctoiw»*i «LZ ?iL 

ra'Sr'c^ntVgeTast  in'  JfrL  of  dol-  tively  ^motes  them.  Na^unjUy.^^^^         ,^      .^.ms     ..«. 

fars.re  are  talking  about  a  loss  Of  $11  ^^^ Jou^^^i^^^rica^^tr^^^^^^^^  '  ^^^.^.^^r^'^ 

S3  i^d^TthoJST rem°e^^beS5  "JhirLTo^e^^raveler  is  missing  if  s^us.^-- 
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SAi  ISER. 


Pressisr, 


Mr.  President.  I  rise 

o  mmend  my  colleague,  Sena- 

for  his  introduction  of 

w)4ch  provides  for  a  3-year  au- 

of    funds    for    the    U.S. 

Tourism  Administration.  I 

to  be  an  original  cosponsor 


•  Mr. 

today  to 
tor 
8.  212, 

thorizatioi  i 
Travel  an«l 
am  proud 
of  this  measure. 

It  is  inaperative 
have  a  str  tng 


Administri  ktion 


seveial 
sone 


gene:  ated 


of  the 

has 

years. 

share    of 

market 

last 

added 

trade 

have 

ditional 
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Every 
strong 
economy 
see  adds 
economy 
ment  in 
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tourism 

Mr 
this 

tourism 
Indeed, 
Singapore 
three 
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We   must 
tourism 
going  to 
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that  this  country 
U^.  Travel  and  Tourism 

..    (USTTA).  Our  share 

in  emational  tourism  market 
declined   considerably   in   recent 

if  we   had   the  same 

the    international    tourism 

we  had  in  1976  over  the 

years,    we    would    have 

$11  billion  surplus  to  our 

bali^ice.  This,  moreover,  would 

some  $1.6  billion  in  ad- 

F^eral.  SUte,  and  local  tax 
the  years. 

in   the   Union   has   a 

in  a  growing  tourism 

Indeed,  tourism  in  Tennes- 

$2  billion  to  the  State's 

And  with  rising  unemploy- 

State,  we  can  not  afford  to 

job  potential  of  a  vigorous 


o^er  1 
State 
interest 


se:tor. 
Pre  ident. 


the  investment  that 

Gov^nment  makes  in  national 

promotion     is     too     small. 

tht  national  tourism  budget  of 

in    1981    was   more    than 

the  budget  of  the  U.S. 

Tourism   Administration. 

have    a   growing   national 

(i-omotion  effort  if  we  are 

Increase  our  share  of  the 

intematiofial  tourism  market.  S.  212 

us  to  achieve  that  goal.  I 

passage  of  this  most  im- 


By  Ilr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself. 
Mi.  Packwood,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mi.  Mathias,  Mr.  Btrd.  Mr. 
BiUEN,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cni,  Mr.  Metzenbaxtm.  Mr. 
Ba7Cx;s,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Sfxtter.  Mr.  E>odd.  Mr. 
W]  icker,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Rawdolph,     Mr.     Percy.     Mr. 

DtpiENBERGER.       Mr.       HaTFIEU). 

Ml].  Proxmire.  Mr.  Moynihan, 

Cohen.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
BrKoley,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
DAirroRTH.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
HiCNZ.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Gi  ENN,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mi.  Holungs,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Mel- 
CH  at.  Mr.  RiECLE,  Mr.  Bentsen. 
M^    Roth,    Mr.    Hitodleston. 

BoREN,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
BtitfPERS,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
MfrcHELL,     Mr.     Murkowski, 

Andrews,    Mr.    Stafford. 

Chafee,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr. 
BoJBCHwrrz.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
La  jtehbekg,  and  Mr.  John- 
sn  )N). 

S. J.  Res .  10.  A  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing antunendment  to  the  Constitu- 


Mi 
M] 


tion  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  women  and  men;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MOAL  RIGHTS  AMXNDimrT 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I.  along  with  Senator  Packwood,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  Senator  Mathias,  and  51 
others  of  my  colleagues,  one  having 
been  added  this  morning,  am  reintro- 
ducing a  resolution  adding  an  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  very  strange 
feelings  about  this.  I  feel  like  I  am  ex- 
isting in  some  kind  of  a  time  warp. 
This  is  an  appropriate  speech  to  have 
been  given  20  or  30  years  ago  and  in 
some  ways  it  is  a  tragedy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  kind  of  action  is  neces- 
sary in  1983. 

It  is  in  fact,  in  my  mind,  a  disgrace 
that  ratification  remains  a  hope  and 
not  a  reality. 

Yet  here  we  are  again  Just  as  234 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  there  on  January  3  to  con- 
tinue a  process  that  began  in  1923, 
almost  20  years  before  I  was  bom. 

Sixty  years,  Mr.  President,  60  years 
of  debate.  60  years  of  misunderstand- 
ing. 60  years  of  hard-fought  battles, 
some  won  and  some  lost,  over  a  simple 
straightforward  text  of  24  words,  24 
words  that  would  embody  in  the  fun- 
damental framework  of  our  Constitu- 
tion the  principle  that  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law  shall  not  be 
abridged  on  grounds  of  sex— no  more, 
no  less— quite  simple. 

The  case  for  ERA  remains  as  clear, 
convincing,  and  incontrovertible  as  it 
was  six  decades  ago.  Despite  the  jams, 
despite  the  progress,  despite  the  dedi- 
cated striving,  being  bom  female  in 
America  still  constitutes  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  full  attainment 
and  the  full  development  of  an  indi- 
vidual's character. 

I  happen  to  be  the  father  of  three 
daughters.  I  had  one  of  them  with  me 
this  morning.  I  Just  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand why  we  should  be  in  a  situa- 
tion where  my  children  should  have 
any  kind  of  inhibitions  placed  on  their 
own  potential.  If  I  had  three  sons, 
which  I  did  not.  that  would  not  be  the 
case.  And,  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  I  hope  that  this  thing  would  be 
passed  once  and  for  all  so  we  can  get 
on  to  other  things. 

If  you  are  a  working  woman,  you 
need  ERA  because  you  earn  only  59 
cents  for  every  $1  earned  by  a  male 
counterpart. 

If  you  are  a  female  college  student, 
you  need  ERA  because  the  median 
income  of  graduates  is  $8,000  more 
each  year  for  men  than  women. 

If  you  are  a  businesswoman,  you 
need  ERA  because  not  a  single  For- 
tune 500  company  has  a  female  CEO 
(chief  executive  officer). 

If  you  are  a  wife  and  mother,  you 
need  ERA  because  divorce,  property. 


and  retirement  laws  still  undervalue 
the  worth  of  your  work  and  service. 

ERA  is  necessary  because  thousands 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  statutes— 
by  law— treat  American  citizens  differ- 
ently depending  upon  their  sex.  ERA 
is  necessary  because  millions  of  Ameri- 
can women  are  learning  in  the  real 
world  of  the  current  recession  Just 
what  sociologists  mean  when  they 
write  about  the  feminization  of  pover- 
ty. ERA  is  necessary  because  without 
it,  more  than  one-half  of  our  popula- 
tion will  lack  the  fundamental  guaran- 
tee of  equal  treatment  under  the  law 
that  should  be  an  American  birth- 
right. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  ERA  pro- 
tests that  their  disagreement  is  based 
on  tactics,  not  principle.  They  claim  to 
favor  a  statutory  approach  rather 
than  a  constitutional  one.  I  do  not 
wish  to  question  their  motives.  Mr. 
President,  but  one  has  to  wonder 
about  the  genuine  resolve  of  those 
who  say  that  they  support  thousands 
of  individual,  unconnected  protections, 
but  not  a  single  overriding  guarantee. 

I  believe  ERA  is  essential  because  it 
would,  for  the  first  time,  grant  women 
full  status  as  equal  citizens  under  the 
Constitution  and  establish  a  standard 
for  eliminating  discrimination  based 
on  sex.  Only  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment can  adequately  assure  equal 
rights  to  the  women  and  men  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  the  only  insurance  that 
women  will  have  fair  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  employment,  education, 
benefit  and  retirement  plans,  mar- 
riage, and  divorce. 

A  statute-by-statute,  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  ending  sex  discrimination, 
whether  at  the  Federal  or  State  level, 
has  not  worked.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  title  IX  of  the  education 
amendments  and  Equal  Pay  Act  are 
laws  most  often  cited  as  providing 
equal  opportunities  for  women.  The 
experience  of  the  past  21  years  has 
shown,  unfortunately,  that  these  stat- 
utes have  not  resulted  in  desired 
changes  in  the  patterns  and  practices 
of  discrimination.  The  current  laws 
are  simply  not  enough.  Moreover, 
equal  employment  laws  can  be  re- 
pealed at  any  time. 

Further,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  identified  over  800  sec- 
tions of  Federal  laws  which  set  sex 
based  standards.  Thousands  more  such 
examples  exist  in  State  laws. 

It  is  also  clear  that  existing  constitu- 
tional guarantees  will  not  mandate  the 
changes  that  are  needed.  Judicial  in- 
terpretation has  allowed  sex  bias  to 
survive.  For  example,  those  challeng- 
ing sex  discrimination  in  the  courts 
have  found  the  5th  and  14th  amend- 
ments unreliable  and  inadequate  as  a 
remedy  for  sex  discrimination.  Fur- 
ther, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
failed  to  apply  the  same  strict  stand- 
ard in  sex  discrimination  cases  that  it 


has  mandated  for  weighing  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

It  is  time,  it  is  long  past  time.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Congress  to  act  to 
correct  these  shortcomings.  If  we  do, 
we  will  be  doing  no  more  than  honor- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  constituents.  Every 
poll  of  public  opinion  shows  that  to  be 
the  case.  The  elected  representatives 
of  35  States  have  taken  that  position 
in  their  legislatures. 

Organizational  support  for  ERA  is 
also  strong.  Over  500  organizations 
representing  more  than  50  million 
Americans  have  endorsed  the  ERA. 
These  include  major  labor  unions, 
church  and  civil  rights  groups,  legal, 
educational  and  medical  associations, 
and  all  major  women's  groups.  Indeed, 
the  ERA  was  supported  in  the  plat- 
forms of  both  major  parties  for  four 
decades,  until  the  Republican  Party 
reneged  in  1980. 

The  need  for  ERA  was  great  in  1923, 
when  it  was  first  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. The  need  was  great  in  1972. 
when  Congress  first  approved  it.  The 
need  is  still  as  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  will 
come  when  Americans  will  look  back 
on  this  period  and  wonder  what  aU  the 
fuss  was  about,  why  something  that 
.-nade  such  eminent  good  sense,  that 
seemed  so  normal,  would  have  been 
the  subject  of  such  controversy  that, 
in  many  respects,  it  would  have  been  a 
kind  of  barometer  of  our  time.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  co- 
sponsored  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  well  on  our  way  there.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  States  will  ratify  it.  that 
we  can  put  this  issue  behind  us;  that 
when  my  three  daughters  are  adults, 
they  will  look  on  this  as  an  issue  of  an- 
cient history. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  ERA  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  supporting 
material  including  a  list  of  organiza- 
tions supporting  ERA.  letters  of  sup- 
port, a  column  by  Judy  Mann  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  5,  and  an 
article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1982.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  10 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  tvoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intenU  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  SUtes  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE 

•Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 


United  SUtes  or  by  any  SUte  on  account  of 

••Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shaU  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratUicatlon.". 


UNAMiMons  Resolution 
The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  a  coalition  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  national  organizations  on  January 
23  1983  reaffirms  iU  unflagging  coInInl^ 
ment  to  the  ERA:  to  passage  of  the  ERA  In 
the  United  SUtes  Congress  and  to  ratifica- 
tion In  the  fifty  States. 

The  National  Pederatioh  of  Busi- 
ness AND  Professional  Women's 
Clubs.  Inc.,  of  the  United 
States  OF  AMEaicA. 

Pauline,  S.C,  January  21. 1983. 
Hon.  Paul  Tsongas. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  B.C.  .     ^    .^     .  »* 

DEAR  Senator  Tsongas:  As  President  of 
the  National   Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.  (BPW),  I 
would  lilie  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  continuing  efforts  on  behaU  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  BPW  has  ac- 
tively worked  for  passage  and  ratification  of 
the  Equal  RIghte  Amendment  since  1937. 
We  believe  that  equal  justice  wlU  only  be 
achieved  when  women  have  full  constitu- 
tional protection.  J,  „ 
The  mission  of  BPW.  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est organization  for  working  women  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Is  to  promote  full  participa- 
tion   equity  and  economic  self-sufficiency 
for  working  women.  BPW  represents  over 
155  000  members  nationwide,  organized  into 
3  500  clubs  with  at  least  one  club  in  every 
Congressional  District  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Your  strong  commitment  to  the  Equal 
RIghte  Amendment  helps  us  to  realize  our 
mission.  Again,  thank  you  for  your  dedica- 
tion   and   cooperation   on   this   Important 
Issue. 

Sincerely. 

JERI  S.  LiBNER. 

National  President 


American  Association 
OF  UNivERsmr  Women, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  19, 1983. 
Hon.  Paul  Tsongas. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Tsongas:  The  ratification 
of  the  Equal  RIghte  Amendment  has  been 
the  top  priority  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  since  Introduced  at  a 
national  convention  In  1975.  We  advocated 
Ite  relntroductlon  in  the  97th  Congress  after 
It  was  defeated  on  June  30,  1982.  As  a  na- 
tional organization  founded  in  1881  to  work 
for  equity  for  women  in  every  facet  of 
American  society,  we  reassert  our  commit- 
ment in  January.  1983.  in  this  98th  session 
of  Congress,  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  recognize  women  as  equal 
partners  in  American  life. 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  In  favor  of 
ERA  and  we  believe  that  ultimately,  the  wUl 
of  the  American  people  will  triumph  and 
that  ratification  is  assured.  To  indicate  the 
wide  national  support  for  the  Equal  RIghte 
Amendment  on  behalf  of  the  190.000  col- 
lege-educated women  members  of  AAUW  m 
every  sUte  of  the  Union.  I  endorse  and  com- 
mend your  efforte  on  behalf  of  equity  for 
the  women  of  this  nation.  We  wUl  work  for 


ratification  unceasingly  to  ensure  equaUty 
for  over  half  the  U.S.  popuUtlon. 
Sincerely, 

MartPurcell, 

PretidenL 

American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  20, 1983. 
Hon.  Paul  E.  Tsongas. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tsongas:  The  American 
Nurses'  Association,  representing  the  na- 
tion's registered  nurses,  appreciates  your  ef- 
forte to  afford  equal  righte  to  women  In  the 
United  States.  In  particular,  we  commend 
you  on  your  Intention  to  re-Introduce  the 
Equal  Righte  Amendment  in  the  98th  Con- 

Please  know  that  the  American  Nurses' 
Association  continues  Ite  unequivocal  sup- 
port of  the  Equal  Righte  Amendment.  We 
stand  ready  to  assist  you  In  any  way  In  your 
endeavor  to  ensure  equal  righte  to  women 
and  all  persons  discriminated  against  In  our 
society. 

I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know  whenever  we  can  be  of  any  assistance. 

Sincerely.  

Deborah  Smith. 

IHrector. 
Department  of  Government  Relations. 

The  District  or  Columbia. 
Washington,  B.C..  January  26,  1983. 
Hon.  Paul  E.  Tsongas, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.  ^  ,.   »      ,  ■ 

Dear  Senator  Tsongas:  I  wish  to  Join 
many  other  Individuals  and  organizations  In 
support  of  your  effort  to  reintroduce  and 
enact  the  Equal  Righte  Amendment.  The 
process  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  by 
no  means  easy  or  swift.  Indeed,  It  has  been 
more  than  sixty  years  since  an  ERA  amend- 
ment was  first  Introduced  in  the  Congress 
and  nine  years  since  it  was  first  passed.  Al- 
though the  ultimate  goal  of  ratification  has 
not  been  achieved.  I  believe  the  Impact  on 
the  nation  has  been  significant. 

January  26.  1983  is  an  important  day.  not 
only  because  it  is  the  date  of  relntroductlon 
of  the  amendment  but  as  a  symbol  of  com- 
mitment to  enacting  the  amendment  Into 

IftW 

Progress  has  been  made.  Previous  at- 
tempte  to  ratify  the  ERA  have  succeeded  In 
raising  the  consciousness  and  sensitivity  of 
Americans  to  the  need  for  equal  treatment 
for  all  women.  By  nature,  change  Is  slow  to 
occur  Without  continuous  pressure  and 
struggle  It  does  not  occur.  Therefore.  I 
agree  with  you  that  we  must  not  give  up 
now.  but  Increase  the  pressure. 

The  Equal  Righte  Amendment  should  be 
made  the  hallmark  of  this  nations  resolve 
to  rid  once  and  for  all  any  distinction  or 
classification  of  a  person  because  of  their 
sex  The  ERA.  more  than  any  other  act  can 
accomplish  this  goal.  That  Is  why  It  is  vital. 
That  is  why  it  must  be  ratified. 

There  are  many  lessons  one  can  glean 
from  the  civil  righte  movement  which  may 
be  applicable  to  the  equal  righte  movement. 
What  stands  out  clearly  is  that  the  discrimi- 
nation Is  not  based  on  the  worth  of  the  mdl- 
vidual  but  on  the  superficial  grounds  of  pig- 
menution  or  chromosonal  makeup.  The 
civil  righte  movement  will  continue,  as  must 
the  equal  righte  movement,  until  we  remove 
the  artificial  distinctions  and  bases  of  dis- 
crimination. It  will  take  time  and  It  will  be 
frustrating  but  with  each  bit  of  progress,  we 
will  be  able  to  look  back  on  the  pain  of  the 
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schedule  future  meetings  In  all  sUtes.  and 


After  spending  a  year  rooting  that  the 
apnriPr  ean  showing  UP  in  the  polls  would 


the  will  to  use  It.  Politicians  need  only  to 
look  to  Michigan,  where  an  outepoken  ERA 
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stnicgle 
counged, 

IwiU 
ERA. 


with  pride  and  look  forward,  en- 
1 1  the  challenge  ahead, 
woifc  with  you  for  ratification  of  the 


Sincei  ely 


GElfERAL  PKDBRATIOK  OF 

WoMEM's  Clubs, 
Woikington,  D.C..  January  21,  1983. 
Pa  )L  Tsomgas. 


SD  ATOR 


Senator 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington, 

Dear 
President 
Women's 
inform  you 
GFWC  in 
and  Responsibilities 
second  res4lution 
ship  in 
Work."  Bolh 
our  suppor 


D.C. 

TsowGAs:  As  International 
)f    the   General    Federation    of 
Clubs  (GFWC).   I   would  like  to 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
1944  concerning  "Equal  Rights 
for  Women."  and  of  a 
adopted  by  our  member- 
entitled   -Equal  Pay  for  Equal 
these  resolutions  clearly  sUte 
for  the  ERA. 


scal(s 


EQUAL  PA  r 

Whereas, 
the  nation^ 
ployed  in 
tion  and 
salary 
for  comparible 

Resolved, 
Women's 
creating  an 
nating  wag^ 
tials  based 

Riclrrs 


Clubs 


EQUAL 
WOMEN 
1950 


Ajata>ED 


Whereas 
States  does 
for  women 
to  vote.  an(  I 
rights  onl! 
purpose  is 

Resolved 
Women's 
Equal  Rigt^ts 
vide  that 
shall  not 
United 
sex. 

The 
in  the  United 
largest  anc 
partisan 
of  volunteer 
inform 
Equal  Rigl^U 


lSU:es 


GFVC 
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Senator 
U.S.  Senatk 
Waahingtc  n. 

Dear  S: 
setts  Divi^on 
of  Univers  ty 
50  divisioiis 
number 

The  Eqi^l 
guide  to 
which 
to  over 
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their  need  s 
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Mauor  Barry.  Jr.. 

JIfayor. 


FOR  equal  work  (COHVEJtTION 
1958.  AMENDED  19761 

Women  constitute  40  percent  of 

.      total  labor  force  and  are  em- 

.  r  early  every  type  of  paid  occupa- 

p^fession.  frequently  at  wage  and 

lower  than  those  paid  to  men 

services:  therefore 

That  the  General  Federation  of 

urges  its  members  to  aid  in 

employer  attitude  toward  elimi- 
and  salary  scales  with  differen- 
)n  sex. 

AND     responsibilities     FOR 
ICONVENTION       1944.      REAFFIRMED 

196TI 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
not  guarantee  equality  of  status 
except  with  regard  to  the  right 
will  guarantee  equality  of  other 
when  an  amendment  for  the 
:  ncluded  therein:  therefore 

That  the  General  Federation  of 
Clubs  reafirms  its  support  of  the 

Amendment  which  would  pro- 

( quality  of  rights  under  the  law 

be  denied  or  abridged   by   the 

or  by  any  state  on  account  of 


represents  500.000  members 

States  alone.  As  the  world's 

oldest  non-denominational,  non- 

i^temational  service  organization 

women,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 

of  our  position  regarding  the 

Amendment. 


Sincerely. 

JUANITA  M.  Bryant. 
GFWC  International  President 

American  Association  of 

University  Women, 
Wa^ington,  D.C,  January  20.  1983. 
Pipn.  Tsongas, 


ator  Tsongas:  The  Massachu- 

of  the  American  Association 

Women,  along  with  the  other 

of  AAUW.   holds  ERA  as  its 

legislative  priority. 

Rights  Amendment  provides  a 

the  inequities  in  our  society 

closed  avenues  of  opportunity 

the  population.  If  women  are 

)  chieve  their  potential,  to  make 

known  and  to  work  along  with 

the  problems  of  society,  we 

giiaranteed  equality. 


c<  rrect 


As  president  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Division  of  AAUW.  I  applaud  the  reintro- 
duction  of  ERA  in  Congress  and  urge  ite 
passage  in  Congress  and  the  states  to  cor- 
rect the  glaring  gap  in  the  U.S.  Constitution 
that  does  not  recognize  the  equality  of 
women  among  all  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Harriet  S.  Bragg. 
President,  Massachusetts  DivisiotL 

Massachusetts  Caucus  of 

Women  Legislators, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  24, 1983. 
Hon.  Paul  E.  Tsongas. 
JFK  Federal  Buildirtg, 
Boston,  Mass. 

•Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 

Dear  Senator  Tsongas:  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  represents  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights  and  freedoms  which  should 
extend  to  all  people  regardless  of  sex.  It  af- 
firms the  right  of  the  individual  in  our  soci- 
ety to  be  free  from  role  or  sex  stereotyping 
and  allows  for  the  individual  pursuit  of 
goals  and  interests  without  discrimination. 

The  fact  is  the  original  U.S.  constitution 
of  1787,  which  was  founded  upon  English 
common  law,  did  not  include  women  or 
slaves,  both  were  "property"  under  common 
law,  owned  by  husbands  or  by  masters  with- 
out individual  rights  under  the  law.  The 
courts  have  failed  to  interpret  the  14th 
amendment  to  include  all  women.  In  fact, 
women  have  but  one  constitutional  right— 
the  right  to  vote— for  which  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  necessary. 

Today,  there  is  a  record  number  of  work- 
ing women  who  struggle  to  support  their 
families.  Women  earn  59c  for  every  $1 
earned  by  a  man  doing  similar  work.  A 
female  head-ofhousehold  earns  less  than  % 
of  what  a  male  head-ofhousehold  earns, 
and  this  gap  is  widening.  Over  800  sex- 
biased  laws  in  the  U.S.  Code  discriminate 
against  women,  and  result  in  assigning 
women,  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex,  to  a  sub- 
ordinate role. 

Women  are  discriminated  against,  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  in  the  work  place,  in  schools,  in 
the  courts  and  in  the  marketplace.  Women 
are  not  second  class  citizens  and  should  not 
be  treated  as  such.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  ensures  full  equality  for  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  should  be  part 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  fight  for  women's  equality. 
Sincerely. 

Massachusetts  Caucus  of 

Women  Legislators. 

A  Statement  From  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Nash. 

Executive      Director,      Massachusetts 

Council  of  Churches 

America's  failure  to  adopt  a  federal  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  does  not  diminish  the 
legitimacy  of  the  cause;  nor  should  it  dis- 
courage us  from  continuing  to  pursue  this 
worthwhile  goal.  The  Massachusetts  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  has  supported  the  ERA 
since  1976.  I  heartily  endorse  a  refile  of  the 
ERA. 

The  role  of  government  is  not  to  mirror 
the  imperfections  of  a  society,  but  to  reflect 
a  vision  of  justice  which  will  inspire  individ- 
uals to  the  highest  standards  of  fairness,  re- 
strain institutions  from  abuses  of  power, 
and  protect  the  disenfranchised. 

Women  all-to-often  have  been  a  belea- 
guered majority  in  our  society,  who  have 
been  dependents  upon  unpredictable  privi- 


leges rather  than  independent  claimants  of 
equal  rights  under  the  law. 

Passage  of  a  federal  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment will  provide  a  constitutional  guarantee 
for  women  to  enter  all  arenas  as  persons  of 
equal  worth,  equal  responsibilities,  and 
equal  rights. 

The  ERA  is  more  than  a  sign,  it  is  the  sub- 
stance of  our  new  understanding  of  the  role 
and  status  of  women  in  American  society.  I 
urge  its  adoption  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

USSA  and  NSEF. 
Waahinvton,  D.C,  January  24, 1983. 
Senator  Paul  Tsongas. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tsongas:  The  United  States 
Student  Association,  representing  nearly 
three  million  college  and  university  students 
across  the  country,  and  the  National  Stu- 
dent Educational  Fund  supports  the  reintro- 
duction  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

The  benefits  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment are  innumerable.  Despite  civil  rights 
legislation  women  are  losing  ground.  Sex 
equity  laws  in  education  have  been  weak- 
ened, enforcement  neglected,  and  regula- 
tions rewritten. 

Affirmative  action  policies  have  been  un- 
dermined. Wage  differentials,  occupational 
segregation,  and  employment  discrimination 
flourishes.  Women  face  discrimination  in 
the  areas  of  education,  jobs  training,  insur- 
ance benefits,  pensions  and  social  security 
benefits  contributing  to  the  "feminization 
of  poverty." 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  pro- 
vide for  the  formulation  of  a  national  policy 
setting  a  standard  for  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  gender. 

Until  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is 
passed  over  fifty-one  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population  will  not  have  equal  rights 
under  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  United  States  Student  Association 
and  the  National  Student  Educational  Fund 
supports  the  reintroduction  and  eventual 
ratification  of  the  amendment  ensuring  sex 
equity. 

Sincerely, 

Janice  Fine, 

President,  USSA. 
Maribeth  Cakes, 

Women's  Leadership 
NetxDork  Project,  NSEF. 

Girls  Clubs  of 
America,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  21,  1982. 
Hon.  Paul  Tsongas, 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tsongas:  As  President  of 
our  National  Board,  and  a  resident  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  am  writing  to  inform  you  of 
Girls  Clubs  of  America's  support  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  We  understand 
that  you  plan  to  introduce  the  ERA  in  the 
98th  Congress  on  January  25,  1983,  and 
thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  reaffirm  our 
position  at  this  time.  As  a  national  advocacy 
and  direct  service  organization  serving  over 
200,000  school-age  girls  through  250  profes- 
sionally-staffed neighborhood  centers,  we 
have  expressed  our  support  officially 
through  action  by  our  legislative  Council  in 
past  years.  Our  most  recent  action  was  pas- 
sage by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  October 
2. 1982.  of  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  need  for  advocacy  of  equal 
rights  exists  in  every  state  in  the  nation,  be 
it  resolved  that  Girls  Clubs  of  America  will 


schedule  future  meetings  in  all  states,  and 
will  use  these  meetings  as  occasions  to  em- 
phasize its  strong  support  of  equal  rich's- 

At  our  next  Council   meeting   in  April, 
1983.  we  shall  act  on  a  resolution  supporUng 
current  efforts  to  pass  and  ratify  the  ERA. 
Sincerely. 

Mary-Jane  W.  Spraoue. 
President,  National  Board. 

Mormons  for  ERA, 
Arlington,  Va.,  Jonuary  12,  1983. 
Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas. 
RusseU  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tsongas:  Mormons  for  "** 
are  in  full  support  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  and  thank  you  for  your  plaiis 
to  introduce  it  into  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  will 
continue  to  work  hard  for  passage  of  the 
amendment.  We  will  also  continue  to  exp<»e 
the  Mormon  efforts  that  defeated  it  on  the 

first  round.  ,  »,.    c,  _-»« 

Senator  Orrin  Hatch.  Chair  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitution.  »'a^<"» 
August  20.  1982.  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Des- 
eret  News  regarding  ERA,  "No  member  of 
Congress  will  have  a  greater  ability  to 
defeat  the  ERA  than  I. " 

One  o^  the  chief  Mormon  arguments 
against  ERA  was,  "we  do  not  need  ERA  be- 
cause we  have  Title  IX.  etc."  Rex  E.  Lee^- 
licitor  General,  and  author  of  an  anti-ERA 
book,  recently  declined  to  appeal  a  Title  IX 
case  regarding  the  University  of  Richmond. 
Women's  athletic  programs  have  suffered  a 
huge  loss  as  the  result  of  his  refusal  to 

appeal.  ,.  . 

More  and  more  Mormons  are  realizmg 
that  people  making  statements  that  they 
are  with  us  on  the  E  and  the  R,  but  just  not 
the  A  are  just  not  with  us  at  all.  Everyday 
more  of  Brother  Hatch's  and  Brother  Lees 
Mormon  brothers  and  sisters  realize  the 
need  for  ERA. 

The  1,200  MERA  members  and  more  than 
20.000  closet  sympathizers  thank  you  for 
your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

Alice  Aixred  Pottmyer. 

President 

United  Church  of  Christ, 
Office  for  Church  in  Society, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  19,  1983. 
Hon.  Paul  E.  Tsongas, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C  ^  w  w  „f  »v,» 

Dear  Senator  Tsongas:  On  behalf  of  the 
Office  for  Church  in  Society  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  I  would  like  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  your  continued  support  and 
sponsorship  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. This  issue  is  viUlly  important  to 
many  members  of  our  denomination  as  well 
as  to  millions  of  Americans. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Constance  Street, 

Policy  Advocate. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  5, 19831 

ERA  Again 

(By  Judy  Mann) 

In  a  rather  brilliant  political  move,  the 
Democratic-controlled  House  of  Representa- 
tives made  its  first  order  of  business  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. HJ  Res.  1.  as  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  known,  spells  serious  trouble  for  Republi- 
cans who  are  having  enough  trouble  with 
women  voters  without  the  Democrats  lob- 
bing ERA  at  them. 


After  spending  a  year  rooting  that  the 
gender  gap  showing  up  in  the  polls  would 
disappear  like  Kohoutek.  the  Republicans 
got  the  bad  news  in  a  12-page  memo  pre- 
pared by  Ronald  H.  Hinckley,  a  special  as- 
sistant in  the  White  House  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation.  He  concluded  that 
women  have  a  far  lower  opinion  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  than  men  do.  that  a  gender 
gap  had  helped  Democrate  in  the  November 
election  and  that  It  "could  prove  dangerous 
for  Republicans  in  1984." 

Hinckley,  like  other  analysts,  blamed  the 
gender  gap  on  a  number  of  factors,  includ- 
ing the  way  women  perceived  their  self-in- 
terests to  be  served,  their  judgment  of  polit- 
ical morality,  their  economic  vulnerabilities, 
and  the  perception  of  Reagan's  economic, 
budgetary,  foreign  and  defense  policies. 
Hinckley  also  singled  out  the  "tremendous 
increase"  in  families  headed  by  women,  an 
economically  vulnerable  group  particularly 
alienated  from  Reagan,  "whose  image  and 
policies  they  find  personally  threatening^ 

There  was  no  specific  mention  of  the  ERA 
in  the  Hinckley  report.  But  unlike  his  advis- 
ers who  have  steadfastly  played  down  the 
importance  of  ERA  as  well  as  the  gender 
gap  Reagan  acknowledged  in  an  interview 
in  U  S  News  and  World  Report  last  October 
that  it  has  been  costly.  Asked  about  what 
was  causing  the  gender  gap,  Reagan  replied: 
■I  have  a  hunch  that  part  of  It's  been  in- 
spired by  the  ERA  movement.  I  had  very 
few  opportunities  to  Ulk  with  some  of  those 
people.  My  belief  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  not  the  best  solution  to 
their  problem— they  translated  that  mto 
prejudice  against  women." 

The  ERA  was  introduced  in  the  House  on 
Monday  with  222  sponsors.  "They  were  not 
hard  to  get,"  says  Judy  Goldsmith,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women.  "There  were  a  number  of  politi- 
cians who  looked  at  what  happened  in  No- 
vember and  said  theres  a  message  commg 
through.  Theres  clearly  a  growth  of  women 
as  a  political  force  in  this  country  wed 
better  pay  attention  to." 

ERA  needs  290  votes  to  be  passed  in  the 
House,  and  67  in  the  Senate,  where  it  is 
going  to  be  introduced  on  the  first  legisla- 
tive work  day  by  Sens.  Paul  Tsongas  <D- 
Mass.)  and  Robert  Packwood  (R-Ore.).  It 
will  be  referred  to  the  subcommittee  on  the 
constitution,  which  is  chaired  by  Orrin 
Hatch  (R-UUh).  who  opposes  ERA.  Hear- 
ings are  supposed  to  be  held  in  the  House 
this  year,  and  If  the  amendment  should  pa^ 
there,  its  fate  would  be  up  to  the  Republi- 
can-controlled Senate. 

ERA'S  proponents  are  not  the  political 
neophytes  who  fought  the  good  fight  In  the 
•70s  "We  know  what  to  do  this  time."  says 
Goldsmith.  "We  know  that  the  focus  of  it 
has  to  be  economic." 

And  economic  conditions  are  such  tnat 
women  can  be  expected  to  respond  to  the 
economic  arguments  in  favor  of  ERA  as 
never  before.  Polls  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  support  for  ERA  Is  greatest  among 
working  women,  a  group  that  has  become 
politicized  by  what  they  find  when  they 
enter  the  work  force.  Women  are  now  being 
hit  by  unemployment  at  a  slightly  higher 
rate  than  men.  Working  women  whose  hus- 
bands have  been  laid  off  In  steel  and  auto 
factories  are  finding  that  their  salaries  are 
keeping  the  family  off  welfare.  Other 
women  are  having  to  go  to  work  to  support 
their  families  in  hard  times. 

Women  may  not  yet  have  equality  in  the 
Constitution,  but  they  have  an  equal  voice 
at  the  polls,  and  they  have  demonstrated 


the  will  to  use  it.  Politicians  need  only  to 
look  to  Michigan,  where  an  ouUpoken  ERA 
opponent  was  soundly  defeated  by  the 
women's  vote  in  the  race  for  governor,  to 
see  how  costly  highly  visible  opposition  to 
the  amendment  can  be.  For  the  Republican 
Party,  which  took  ERA  out  of  its  platform 
In  1980.  the  treatment  of  the  amendment  in 
Congress  is  likely  to  become  the  most 
highly  visible  symbol  of  what  the  party 
under  Reagan's  leadership  has  to  offer 
women  voters.  If  the  Republicans  defeat  the 
amendment,  the  party  can  expect  to  find 
itself  facing  a  gender  gulf  instead  of  a 
gender  gap. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  7, 1982] 
ERA  the  Second  Time  Around 
(By  Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas) 
Supporters  of  the  Equal  RighU  Amend- 
ment might  consider  this  slogan  as  their 
new  rallying  cry:  'Remember  Raleigh." 

It  was  in  that  North  Carolina  city  where 
the  10-year  drive  for  ERA  ratification  hit  a 
stonewall  in  early  June.  In  the  closing 
weeks  before  the  June  30  deadline  for  ratifi- 
cation, with  the  ERA  stiU  three  stotes  short 
of  passage,  its  supporters  appealed  particu- 
larly to  Illinois.  Florida  and  North  Carolina 
for  approval.  „    .    ., 

The  North  Carolina  Senate  spoke  first.  Al- 
though a  Louis  Harris  poll  showed  that 
North  Carolina  voters  favored  the  ERA  by 
61  to  30  percent,  the  Senate  dumped  the 
proposal  in  a  series  of  parliamentary  moves 
that  took  less  than  five  minutes. 

Aggrieved  at  the  cold  shoulder  that  greet- 
ed them  in  North  Carolina  and  several 
other  states,  the  pro-ERA  forces  have  re- 
solved to  stop  appealing  for  their  rights  and 
to  start  replacing  shoulders.  The  president 
of  the  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW),  Eleanor  Smeal,  put  it  this  way: 
•We're  not  going  to  be  the  cheerieaders  on 
the  sidelines  anymore.  We're  going  to  seek 
the  power."  .   _  ,,^, 

For  starters,  the  National  Women  s  PoUtl- 
cal  Caucus  has  targeted  12  state  legislators, 
all  key  ERA  ol)structionists,  for  defeat  at 
the  polls  in  November.  That  is  the  kind  of 
language  the  legislators  understand.  Provid- 
ed there  is  clout  behind  the  words.  ERA 
supporters  obviously  have  the  clout.  There 
cause  is  generating  an  outpouring  of  money 
and  volunteers.  NOW  alone  has  almost 
200  000  members  and  has  been  raising  amU- 
llon  dollars  a  month  on  behalf  of  the  ERA. 
The  ERA  as  the  polls  consistently  show, 
is  not  a  radical  proposal,  but  the  expression 
of  a  deep  current  in  mainstream  America,  it 
states,  simply  'Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  SUte  on  account  of 

S6X  '* 

Once  the  pro-ERA  movement  translates 
its  public  support  fully  into  electoral  re- 
sulte,  its  success  is  assured.  . 

As  ERA  supporters  work  toward  their 
goal,  they  may  have  an  Influence  far  beyond 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  As  they 
clean  house  from  Raleigh  to  Washington, 
they  likely  will  affect  other  issues:  women's 
concerns  like  child  care  and  job  counseling 
for  "displaced"  homemakers,  widows  and  di- 
vorcees: nuclear  arms  control;  and  human 
rights,  among  others. 

In  this  way,  the  delay  in  ratification  of 
the  ERA  may  appear  in  retrospect  to  have 
been  a  blessing  for  a  host  of  progressive 
causes.  If  the  pro-ERA  movement  succeeds 
in  unseating  lawmakers  who  have  frustrated 
their  cause  for  a  decade,  they  may  render 
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Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches; 

Massachusetts  Caucus  of  Women  Legisla- 
tora; 

United  Church  of  Christ; 

National  Womens  Political  Caucus: 

Mormons  for  ERA; 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 

National  Women's  Party: 

Girls  Clubs  of  America: 

Planned  Parenthood; 

Mayor's  Office.  Washington.  D.C: 

D.C.  Commission  for  Women; 

Democratic  National  Committee; 

Capitol  Hill  Women's  Political  Caucus; 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women; 

American  Veteran's  Committee; 

Women  and  Health  Roundtable; 

Women's  Equity  Action  League; 

The  Woman  Activist; 

Women's  Campaign  Fund; 

B'Nai  B'Rith  Women; 

Jewish  War  Veterans  Women's  Auxiliary: 

Priests  for  Equality; 

St.  John's  International  Alliance; 

General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Uni- 
versalist  Association; 

National  Commission  on  Working  Women; 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers; 

National  Council  for  Social  Studies; 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisters; 

National  Network  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Is- 
lander Women; 

National  Women's  Conference  Committee; 

National  Women's  Congress  on  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Problems; 

National  Women's  Health  Network; 

National  Women's  Law  Center; 

National  Women's  Party; 

Network:  A  Catholic  Social  Justice  Orga- 
nization; 

North  American  Indian  Women's  Associa- 
tion; 

Older  Women's  League; 

Pensions  Rights  Center, 


Project  on  Equal  Education  Rights 
(PEER): 

Resource  Center  on  Sex  Equality; 

VS.  Women's  Health  Coalition: 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women; 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom: 

Women's  Education  Fund; 

"ifWCA  of  the  U.S.A.— National  Board: 

Women  in  Communications,  Inc. 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
letters  of  support  come  from  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights  (165 
organizations),  from  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  from  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation. General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Massachusetts 
AAUW.  the  Massachusetts  Caucus  of 
Women  Legislators,  the  Massachusetts 
Council  of  Churches,  the  United 
States  Student  Association.  Girls 
Clubs  of  America,  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

I  will  read  into  the  Record  t^e  unan- 
imous resolution  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights: 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  C^vll 
Rights,  a  coalition  of  165  national  organiza- 
tions, on  January  23,  1983,  reaffirms  its  un- 
flagging commitment  to  the  ERA:  To  pas- 
sage of  the  ERA  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to 
ratification  in  the  50  States. 

The  letters  of  support  and  list  of 
supporters  come  from  more  than  130 
organizations.  I  will  not  take  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  read  them  here,  but  they 
are  in  the  Record  and  I  re(x>mmend 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  and  their 
staffs  look  at  the  list,  because  it  repre- 
sents mainstream  America.  The  over- 
all and  overwhelming  support  for  the 
ERA  among  our  fellow  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  is  so  strong  that  it 
is  rather  logical  that  this  cross  section 
of  organizations  should  have  taken  a 
strong  stand  in  support. 

I  would  only  say  that  my  own  incli- 
nation is  for  the  House  to  move  first, 
that  we  should  have  this  amendment 
passed  out  of  the  Senate  sometime  in 
1984  so  that  people  will  have  to  be  on 
record  as  to  their  views  in  that  elec- 
tion year.  If  1984  is  the  kind  of  year  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be.  the  State  legis- 
latures should  then  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  ratify  the  ERA  as  quickly  as 
possible  and,  hopefully.  1985  would  be 
the  year  in  which  we  finally  put  this 
issue  to  rest  and  get  on  with  the  rest 
of  the  business  of  this  country,  except 
this  time  with  the  full  participation 
and  equality  of  women. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  who  has  been  my  cospon- 
sor  and  who  has  done  such  a  good  job 
in  putting  this  all  together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  time, 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  but  I 
do  not  expect  to  use  it  unless  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  says  something  out- 
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rageous  and  I  feel  compelled  to  re- 
spond. ,  ^    ^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
indicated,  we  start  today  with  55  co- 
sponsors.  In  addition.  I  have  had  other 
Senators  indicate  to  me  that  they  will 
vote  for  the  equal  rights  amendments, 
although  they  are  not  now  cosponsors. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  will  be  faced 
with  this  issue,  if  not  immediately, 
very  soon  in  this  session  because  I 
expect  the  House  of  Representotives 
will  pass  it  and  send  it  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  today  I  am  proud  to 
recommence  in  the  Senate  the  effort 
to  Insure  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men.  Fifty-three  Senators  Join  my  col- 
league  from  Massachusetts.   Senator 
TsoNGAS.  and  me  in  reintroducing  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Already,  on 
January  3.  the  ERA  was  reintroduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
221  cosponsors.  It  is  a  matter  of  time, 
not  lack  of  dedication  or  principle, 
before  the  ERA  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  law  of  our  land. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  is  a 
fundamental  statement  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals.  But.  unfortunately,  histo- 
ry   demonstrates    that    fundamental 
rights  have  often  been  achieved  only 
by  virtue  of  long-term  concerted  ef- 
forts. The  Magna  Carto  and  our  bUl  of 
rights  are  themselves  the  result  of  per- 
sistent struggles  to   guarantee   basic 
rights  and  freedom  from  abuse  by  the 
Government.   The   more   recent  civil 
rights  movement  and  the  struggle  for 
women's    suffrage    are    poignant    re- 
minders that  equal  rights  have  not 
been    readily    granted    to    blacks    or 
women.  Difficult  though  the  course, 
however,      the      goals     have     been 
achieved:    60   years   of   tenacity   and 
courage  by  women  and  men  led  to  the 
adoption  in  1920  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment  granting   women   the   right  to 
vote.  Three  years  later.  ERA  was  first 
introduced    in    the    Congress.    From 
1923.  ERA  was  introduced  every  year 
until  it  passed  both  Houses  in  1972. 
Then,    between    1972    and    1982.    35 
States,  representing  72  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population,  ratified  ERA. 

The  struggle  has  been  long,  but  it 
has  also  endured.  And  it  will  continue 
with  courage,  diligence,  and  persist- 
ence until  ERA  is  a  reality.  Women 
and  men  committed  to  equal  Justice 
will  not  rest  until  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  adopted  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

Women's  role  in  our  society  has 
changed.  The  clock  will  not  turn  back. 
The  women  of  this  country,  and  the 
men  who  care,  will  not  tolerate  a 
return  to  the  time  when  women  were 
relegated  to  the  sidelines  of  our  socie- 
ty, when  blatant  discrimination  and 
barriers  to  equal  opportunities  de- 
prived women  of  the  chance  to  reach 
their  full  potential— whether  in  the 
home  or  in  a  career. 


Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  toward  ending  discrimina- 
tion against  women.  The  Equal  Pay 
and  Equal  Credit  Acts,  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  forbidding  discrimination 
in  employment  and  tlUe  IX  insuring 
equality  in  education,  ^u-e  great 
achievements.  But  they  are  a  piece- 
meal approach  to  an  enormous  prob- 
lem. As  laws  directed  to  specified  sub- 
jects, they  cannot  address  comprehen- 
sively the  many  kinds  of  discrimina- 
tion women  face  every  day.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  the  clarion  call,  a 
simple  sUtement  of  equality  for  all. 

The  American  Bar  Association  ex- 
plained the  need  for  ERA  this  way: 

No  ordinary  statute  can  provide  the  bed- 
rock protection  assured  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  No  court  decision  can  provide 
that  protection,  for  the  courts  can  interpret, 
but  they  may  not  amend  the  Constitution. 

Equal  protection  and  opportimity 
for  women  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  capriciousness  of  politics.  Equality 
is  a  basic  constitutional  right  that 
must  be  guaranteed  all  Americans.  It 
is  a  self-evident  principle  of  simple  Jus- 
tice. ERA  would  not  prevent  anyone, 
man  or  woman,  from  living  the  kind  of 
life  they  want.  It  would  not  force 
anyone,  man  or  woman,  to  live  accord- 
ing to  rules  dictated  by  others.  ERA  is 
the  only  permanent  insurance  that  all 
of  us  can  have  an  equal  chance. 

No  time  limit  can  be  placed  on  the 
pursuit  of  equality  and  justice  for  all 
Americans.  Opponents  of  ERA  must 
realize  that  those  of  us  who  seek  true 
equality  for  all  people  will  never  allow 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  die. 
We  will  not  give  up  the  struggle.  We 
will  not  give  in.  We  will  continue  untU 
all  Americans,  and  especially  the  51.4 
percent  who  are  female,  are  truly 
"We.  the  People." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  very  clear  that 
the  equal  rights  amendment  is  one  day 
going  to  pass.  If  there  Is  anything  in- 
exorable about  history,  it  is  that  it  wiU 
pass.  I  hope  it  will  pass  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  is  clear  now  that  the 
mood  in  the  country  probably  is  to 
ratify  the  equal  rights  amendment. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  civil  lib- 
erties in  this  coimtry,  or  even  take  It 
back  further  if  you  want  to  look  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  you  can  start  with  the 
Magna  Carta.  The  Magna  Carta  was  a 
very  limited  expansion  of  civU  liber- 
ties, very  limited.  But  at  least  it  was 
written,  and  it  set  down  in  a  covenant 
certain  obligations  and  rights  of  the 
Government,  as  represented  by  the 
king  and  the  nobles  in  those  days,  and 
certain  limitations  on  the  Govern- 
ment. From  that  time.  1215.  to  the 
English  BUI  of  Rights  in  1689.  what 
was  experienced  was  an  expansion  of 
liberty  in  Great  Britain  a  little  bit  at  a 
time.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
court  decisions,  the  expansion  came 
through  acts  of  ParUament  passed 
every  30,  40,  or  50  years  in  response  to 


some  kind  of  a  tyrannical  act.  usuaUy 
by  the  king— though  during  the  period 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  certain  tyrannical 
acts  were  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment after  they  beheaded  the  king. 

All  of  the  rights  in  England  rest 
solely  on  the  majority  votes  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  can  be  reversed  any  time. 
But  because  England  has  an  extraordi- 
nary history  and  heritage  of  the  pro- 
tection of  CivU  Uberties.  they  are  not 
reversed  by  a  majority  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment. ,  ,^ 

We  took  aU  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land and  wrote  them  into  our  Consti- 
tution and  our  BUI  of  Rights.  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  some  of  the  abuses  we 
had  suffered  as  a  colony,  we  added  our 
first  amendment  about  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  the  right  to 
petition  Congress,  and  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  no  estobllshed  religion 
in  this  country.  All  of  those  first 
amendment  liberties  are  greater  than 
simUar  Uberties  enjoyed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain today.  _ 

But  we  made  a  difference.  We  said 
that  the  liberties  that  we  wanted  to 
protect  are  so  critical  that  we  wlU 
write  them  into  our  Constitution  so 
they  cannot  be  abridged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  cannot  be  overturned 
by  a  majority  vote  Ui  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  they  can  be  changed  only 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
requiring  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Chambers  and  ratification  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  States. 

To  give  an  example  of  how  dear 
some  of  those  Uberties  were  to  our 
founders,  we  wUl  take,  for  example, 
freedom  of  the  press. 

At  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Righte 
there  were  only  eight  daUy  newspa- 
pers in  this  country,  four  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  in  New  York,  and  one  in 
South  CaroUna.  That  was  aU.  There 
were  a  few  weeklies.  A  very  dear 
method  of  communication,  and  yet  oiu' 
founders  regarded  it  as  so  privUeged 
they  put  it  beyond  any  government 
control. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  our 
country  from  the  BUI  of  Rights  In 
1791  onward,  there  are  some  expan- 
sions of  new  liberties— on  occasion  by 
the  Court,  on  occasion  by  amendment. 
But  really,  the  history  from  1791 
onward  is  not  so  much  the  expansion 
of  new  liberties  as  the  extension  of  the 
existing  Uberties  to  other  classes  of 
people  who  were  not  previously  cov- 
ered. ,         - 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
those  Uberties  were  pretty  much  re- 
served to  white  male  adults  who 
owned  real  property.  Over  the  ensuing 
almost  two  centuries,  those  rights 
have  been  expanded  so  that  they  cover 
blacks  and  other  minorities,  so  that 
they  cover  aUens  legally  in  this  coun- 
try. 
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„     r_-„.^<.„t   T  «h«ii   in  eosDonsor-    I  am  very  hopeful  that  our  other  col- 
Mr.  President,  I  shall,  }"  cospomor     i  am       ,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 


about:       preventtog       discrimination 
whether  it  is  agamst  men  or  women. 
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Yet  thekr  have  not  been  fully  ex- 
panded to  cover  women.  Granted,  we 
have  giver  them  the  right  to  vote,  but 
that  is  no .  the  same  as  extending  the 
full  panoiily  of  liberties  enjoyed  by 
the  other  citizens  of  this  country  to 
women. 

The  ma-ch  of  history  Is  inevitable. 
We  will  or  e  day  do  it.  One  day  the  ex- 
pression "We.  the  people"  will  mean 
women  an  1  men  in  this  country.  There 
has  been  ui  extraordinary  change  in 
society.  W  omen  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  marl:etplace  in  extraordinary 
numbers  and  percentages.  They 
always  wo  -ked  at  home.  Anybody  who 
ever  used  the  expression  "Are  you  a 
housewife,  or  do  you  work?"  does  not 
know  whit  a  housewife  does.  They 
simply  worked  at  home,  however,  not 
for  pay. 

They  hiive  gone  into  the  market- 
place and  they  are  not  going  back. 
Many  of  c  ur  contemporaries  would  be 
amazed  to  realize  that  half  of  the  stu- 
dents in  n  ost  of  the  law  schools  today 
are  womei.  Thirty  to  thirty-five  per- 
cent of  thi  (  students  in  medical  schools 
are  womei  i.  When  they  graduate  from 
those  sch<  ols  they  are  not  going  to  go 
back  to  m<  nial  occupations. 

To  understand  the  irritation  or  ag- 
gravation jf  some  women,  you  need  to 
talk  only  to  a  33-  or  34-year-old 
lawyer,  a  emale,  in  a  significant  firm, 
who  tries  ;ases  against  men  every  day. 
She  is  a  p)  xtner  in  the  firm  and  makes 
an  extra  )rdinary  salary,  but  she 
cannot  gc  to  the  principal  establish- 
ment club  in  the  town  to  have  lunch 
with  her  i  artners  because  it  is  a  male- 
only  club. 

Those  b  irriers,  too,  will  fall. 

So  toda'  as  we  introduce  the  equal 
rights  am(  mdment,  it  is  not,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  with  any  sense  of  fore- 
boding or  discouragement.  Ten  years 
ago  we  pa  »ed  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment in  Congress,  In  the  last  decade, 
although  we  failed  very  slightly  of 
gaining  tli  e  requisite  number  of  States 
for  ratif i<  Ation,  we  have  made  im- 
mense str  des  in  the  area  of  women's 
rights.  W;  will  make  them  again  in 
the  next  decade,  partially  helped  by 
what  I  ant  convinced  will  be  the  rela- 
tively eas:  r  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment. Th(  decade  of  the  seventies  and 
the  opposition  to  this  amendment  is 
behind  us  As  you  look  at  the  election 
results  fr}m  the  past  election,  it  is 
very  clear  that  some  of  those  legisla- 
tures that  turned  down  ratification 
have  char  ged. 

So  I W01  lid  simply  say  in  conclusion  I 
would  hcpe  that  we  would  have  a 
chance  to  vote  relatively  soon  on  this 
amendme  It  and  send  it  on  its  way  to 
the  State^.  It  is  going  to  pass.  Diehard, 
deepseatel  opposition  will  not  stop  it. 

Mr.  Pre  iident,  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  my  CO  league  from  Oregon  on  my 
time.  He  las  a  statement.  When  he  is 
done.  I  w<  uld  like  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  ]  >eniisylvania. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  sieldlng. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  me,  and  to  millions  of 
others,  when  the  June  30,  1982  dead- 
line expired,  and  the  equal  rights 
amendment  failed  to  be  ratified;  35 
States  had  approved  the  constitutional 
amendment:  only  three  more  were 
needed. 

Regrettably,  unsubstantiated  fears 
tended  to  dominate  discussions  of  the 
ERA.  with  the  consequence  that  the 
heart  of  the  issue  was  buried. 

The  amendment  will  not  die,  howev- 
er. Today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
reintroduction  of  the  ERA.  If  passage 
of  the  resolution  occurs,  which  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  majority  in  both 
Houses,  the  States  will  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment; 38  States  must  ratify. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  make  light 
of  the  strong  feelings  that  opponents 
have  about  the  amendment— indeed 
there  Is  room  for  rational  debate  on 
the  potential  impact  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment— I  do  believe 
that  many  of  the  expressed  fears  are 
unfounded.  Ratification  of  the  ERA 
will  surely  not  mean,  as  some  oppo- 
nents proclaim,  the  demise  or  belittle- 
ment  of  motherhood,  womanhood  and 
family  life.  Neither  will  it  rob  women 
of  legal  protection  against  rape,  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  sex-segregated  rest- 
rooms,  require  that  both  spouses  pay 
50  percent  of  the  marital  expenses,  or 
remove  sovereign  authority  from  the 
States  by  transferring  it  to  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Rather,  ratification  of  the  ERA 
would  establish  a  necessary  guarantee, 
under  the  law,  that  equal  opportunity 
shall  not  be  denied  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
While  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  women  still  are  subject 
to  discrimination  in  hiring,  in  promo- 
tion, in  education,  in  pay  scales,  in 
social  security,  in  credit,  in  insurance, 
in  family  law.  They  still  are  confined 
in  many  States  by  legislation  that 
limits  their  opportunities  under  the 
pretext  of  protecting  them.  The  prob- 
lem of  achieving  equal  statutes  for 
women  in  our  national  life  remains  un- 
solved. 

There  is  little  debate  about  the  gen- 
eral intent  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Essentially,  it  requires  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  all  State  and 
local  govenunents  treat  each  person, 
male  and  female,  as  an  individual.  It 
applies  only  to  governmental  action;  it 
does  not  affect  private  action  or  the 
purely  private  social  relationships  be- 
tween men  and  women.  By  eliminating 
gender-based  classifications  in  the  law 
which  specifically  deny  equality  of 
rights,  every  Federal  or  State  law 
which  makes  a  discriminatory  distinc- 
tion would  be  invalid  under  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 


Both  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  amendment  agree  that  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  ERA  would  result 
in  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  sex  as 
the  sole  factor  in  determining,  for  ex- 
ample, who  in  a  divorce  action  would 
be  awarded  custody  of  a  child;  who 
would  have  responsibility  for  family 
support;  or  who  would  be  subject  to 
jury  duty. 

Public  schools  could  not  requii*e 
higher  admissions  standards  for  per- 
sons of  one  sex  than  the  other;  courts 
could  not  impose  longer  jail  sentences 
on  convicted  criminals  of  one  sex. 
Thus  certain  responsibilities  and  pro- 
tections which  have  been  or  are  now 
extended  to  members  of  one  sex.  but 
not  to  members  of  the  other  sex. 
would  have  to  be  either  extended  to 
everyone  or  eliminated  entirely. 

Controversy  has.  in  the  main,  cen- 
tered on  three  questions:  First,  is 
there  room  in  the  law  for  reasonable 
distinctions  in  the  treatment  of  men 
and  women;  second,  is  a  constitutional 
amendment  the  proper  vehicle  for  im- 
proving the  legal  status  of  women  in 
our  Nation;  and  three,  what  are  its  ef- 
fects in  such  areas  as  privacy? 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  counter- 
action to  the  claims  of  the  ERA's  op- 
ponents is  the  actual  experience  of 
those  States,  16  in  number,  which 
have  adopted  a  State  ERA. 

Rape  laws  have  not  been  invalidated 
by  State  ERA'S.  No  laws  providing  for 
separate  toilets  have  been  overturned. 
No  laws  prohibiting  homosexual  mar- 
riages have  been  invalidated.  Women 
have  not  lost  their  right  to  be  support- 
ed by  their  husbands.  In  fact,  support 
within  a  marriage  has  never  been 
guaranteed  by  law,  but  has  been  a 
matter  of  custom. 

Reports  from  all  States  assert  that 
women  have  not  lost  rights,  but  have 
gained  them,  with  fairer  decisions  at 
divorce  to  homemakers,  to  children, 
and  to  husbands,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  credit,  hous- 
ing, and  employment.  Many  States  are 
in  the  process  of  revising  their  laws  to 
bring  them  into  alinement  with  ERA 
requirements. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  in  1972  and  again  a  decade 
later,  I  strongly  endorse  the  intent  of 
the  ERA.  It  is  long  past  time  that 
America  grants  equality  to  women 
under  the  law.  Failure  to  ratify  the 
ERA  Is  a  severe  setback  for  women, 
and  society  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  or  two  additional  observations. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  join  my  very 
extraordinary  colleague,  an  extraordi- 
nary Senator,  in  this  effort.  As  one  of 
the  original  cosponsors  of  EIRA  and  a 
supporter  of  the  extension  of  the 
deadline  of  the  ERA  amendment,  he 
and  I  have  been  united  in  our  efforts 
in  behalf  of  this  very  important  cause. 


X    »-  „   .    ~.=~,n«or  I  un  very  hopeful  that  our  other  col-  about:       preventing       discrimination 

Mr.  President.  I  shall.  *"  «X^^-  {eSi^Sui  jota  Ss;  that  we  wiU  act  on  whether  it  is  against  men  or  women 

ship  with  my  colleague  from  Oregon  ;?,^*Ji!JJt,j!^e  ^o  not  need  any  ex-  The  most  virulent  form  of  sex  dis- 

SenatorPACKWOOD.bemtroduciBgthe  ''^^^^''''^l^<^\^° ^t  numbere  of  crimination  is  against  women  and  it  is 

women's    equity    package    lefijs^tion  {fn^^^^J^^J;  S^  this  before  us  most      prevalent      in      employment, 

that  I  have  introduced  for  a  number  of  heartn^.  we^^  ^^^^  ^ow-that  it  pass  women  play  an  increasingly  vital  role 

years  past.                 ,„Ho«:t~vi  that  in  the  House,  and  the  States  take  this  up  in  the  American  labor  force.  As  of  De- 

I  want  it  clf^  y  "Pf^t^^tf^r  Jfan^  Sd  ho^fully  this  time  we  will  have  cember  1982.  women  comprised  43.7 

no  way  ^oes  that  substitute  or  to  any  ana  ^          ^^^^    ^^    ^            ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  employed  workers  m 

way   does  that   fj^i"'!l  "'^.^^  iSopt  this  amendment  as  part  of  our  America.  Yet.  to  this  day.  women  earn, 

irr  **^Sramen^eTt   rSfied    to  CorStitution.  on  the  average.   59  cents  for  every 

^^^i'f*  ii  £ca^e  ifS  SwiSry  to  S       I  extend  my  deep  appreclatiori  to  my  doUar  earned  by  a  man.  I  firmly  be- 

I?f»^iiliSXe  route  fh2t  ^SfSve  this  colleague  for  the  leadership  he  has  ^^^^^  that  women  workers  are  long 

'^^'^  SinSt   Zlritoent    to  ^^  given  in  this  matter.  overdue  the  recognition  as  full  fledged 

constitutional    amendment    m    pi«.  b  ^   pACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  dis-  contributors    to    our    economic    weU- 

M JooUeaffue  has  given  us  a  very  ex-  tinguished  colleague  from  pregorL  ^^j^^    ^^  „  gych  they  must  be  guar- 

.oult  thl^naiTsketch  of  the  histo-       We  were  musing  just  a  few  minut^  ^^       ^  ^    ^  ^^  equal  work. 

r!nf}h?ZSte  of  Mople  which  have  ago  that  we  have  been  back-to-back  to-  ^^^  ^^  ^  attaining  this  goal. 

Sen  expa^d?d  aSd*SSndI?over  the  gether  in  battle  for  almost  35  year^/  it  is  also  those  women  who  choose  to 

S  to  TemocSic  societies  such  as  ^^^  ^^  ^^:':^J'T^'^}i^.'^^\  become  homemakers.  who  raise  our 

&Sind  ^d  America.  Let  me  say  for  he  was  my  t«acher  iri  college   and  x  ^^^     ^       ^^  homes  and  provide 

SSe  wh^tenT^oTmean  and  cast  as  had  the  opportunity  of  !«>/ JJ^  J" 'J  sustenance  for  their  famiUes.  that  will 

aSTnta^rUnt  event  the  retotroduc-  «««PfXso   ThereTal^S  io  one  benefit  from  the  ERA.  The  constltu- 

tton   of  Whis   amendment,   that   even  ^u^^  ^^^Jf^n  I  ^trorSS  S5  a  better  tional  amendment  that  will  ton  dte- 

t(Kiay  one  of  the  major  industries  of  ^^o  has  been  a  stronge^  crimination   based   on   sex   will   help 

tWs  country  totally  discrtoxinates  m  fri«"f,°^Sf**fl,i!^'jlJ;t  ^  r^e  repeal  those  archaic  laws  that  aUow 

their  rates  charged  for  insurance  as  ^e^ted  toall  he  basmeant  to  me^  ^^^^^    ^^^   nuirrying,    to   become 

between  male  and  female.                             i  yield  to  the  benator  rrom  rem   y  jegai  nonentities  with  Uttle  or  no  prop- 

They   have   perpetrated   upon   this  vaiua.   ^^^^^     j^     president,    I  erty  rights, 

country  a  myth  that  women  outUve       Mr    SPECTHR^  ^^  £^to?  f rom  -nie  ERA  is  also  for  our  chUdren.  In 

men.  The  studies  that  were  made  that  "»ank  tlie  aisiin«uisnea  ^^  Pennsylvania,  the  ERA  was  used  to 

indicate  that  85  percent  of  the  wornen  Oregon  ^^^^^^j^^^^^^^"^*^^^^^^^^  TuSuUy  eUmtoate  arbitrary  llmlte 

live  the  equal  length  of  men  or  men  to       I^^;e^J  my  dtettoguished  col-  placed  on  young  girls  for  their  partid- 

the  amount  of  85  percent  of  the  popu-  '^^^^_^}!^J^  ^^^ie  TeirAro^MC-  nation    to    recreational,    educational, 

lation  live  equal  tiine  as  women,  would  leagues  m  J^J^^J  JJ^^^/Xent.  Sd  sports  events.  The  Federal  ERA 

be  out  of  date  today  because  of  the  "«"  °|  *f  \JJJ~  JJ*  "„  the  U.S.  Con-  wlU  gomuch  further  than  our  present 

growtog  ^'^^Z^'^'^J^^^^^^rx^nl  gr^to  1923.  the  men  and  women  sup-  laws  to  aUowtog  young  boys  and  glris 

the  areas  of  labor  and  economic  pur  ^^k  in  i»  ^  opportunity  to  the  classroom,  on 

suit  that  men  engage  to  which  women  J^J^^^J^u^^t^to  this  potot.  un-  Se  plajSig  field,  and  as  they  enter 

^*4:,'w?:it%  wLt  to  Sphi4Tthat  ^cceS  battle  to  gato  equal  consti-  the  work  force.  This  will  be  a  legacy 

So  what  I  want  to  empnasizeis  iimi  »"         ,  Tia\i\js  I   however,  am  proud  we  can  all  be  proud  to  leave, 

the  importance  of    h^^nendment^^  to   say   t'l^rthe   Co^'^onwealtk   of  "' T^pivotalVgument  f or  the  ERA  te 

no  less  today  than  it  was  when  it  was  ^   ~^.  •-    ,^            ^  1971    the  first  that  it  will  become  part  of  the  U.S. 

originally  i"trodu««J,,I"  ^^.  I 'hmk  Pe^V^v^Ua  was  ^  I97^i;^3  ^,„d-  coiutuXi.  Uwm  eLbllsh  a  nation- 

the  ^^^^^J^^^^^Jl^^^^^t  S  to  ^  constitution.  When  the  ^^  standard  for  the  eltoilnatlon  of  dis- 

^^'ti^I^^  fst  fn  m^^Se^of  Tur  so-  S  was  passed  to  Congress  to  March  crtoitoation  based  on  sex.  It  wiU  stand 

nated  agair^t  in  many  "«*!  °^°"j[/°  01X912,  the  ERA  was  ratified  by  the  3^  ^  statement  of  our  belief  as  a  coun- 

T?ev  Lrfn  rSy  sStemenT  ^d  they  ConSnonwealth    of    Pennsylvania    to  ^y  that  discrtoUnatlon  based  on  the 

Jave  l^n  mSe  a^2?o?tS  record  September  of  1972.  We  in  Pennsylva.  i„^utable  fact  of  a  person's  gender 

hv  ?h?1>MDle  who  are  cosponsortog  nia  believe  that  equal  rights  must  be  ,yiu  not  be  allowed. 

?i?i.  i^.nHmpnt                cosponso     K  ^^antecd  for  all  regardless  of  sex.  i  urge  my  colleagues  to  joto  with  me 

It  SL  SoTbwn  that  many  years  ago  From  my  own  observations  of  the  ^         the  equal  rights  amendment, 

wien^  Governor  of  Sy  State  lap-  beneficial  and  longlasting  effects  of  ^r.    paCKWOOD.    Mr     President. 

Sinte?thefSt  woman  to  the  circuit  the  ERA  to  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  It  ^^^h  time  do  I  haveleft? 

JSiT^Our  Stete  S^  been  a  rather  is  time  for  the  U.S^nate  to  reaffirm  ^^   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   One 

DroCTessive   SUte   in  many   areas  of  its  support;  for  the  ERA.  minute  thirty-three  seconds. 

S  SvLicement.  social  legislation.  The  arguments  are  compelling  ^   PACKWOOD.  I  should  simp  y 

^d  yet  I^  recall,  as  the  Senator  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example    the  ^^  ^  acknowledge  the  presence  to 

??om  Orego^my  colleague  (Mr.  Pack-  ERA  has  been  t^ecatalyst  f  ot  the  al^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  „f  ,^y.  ^.^ny.  many  rep- 

wooD)  reailli.  because  he  was  part  of  teration  of  over  7O0  S^ate  laws  wWch  tatives  of  women's  organ^tions 

^uTstategovemment  at  the  time,  the  heretofore  d^rirninated  against  men  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  p    ^ 

furor  that  was  raised  to  certeto  areas  and  women.  The  State  Po"ce  were  r^  ^  working  with  us  again,  and 

of   his   prof esslonal   association   with  quired  to  lower  their  height  standards  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  positively  as  I  have 

fh»  hftr  members  of  the  legal  profes-  so  that  women  could  qualify  as  police                               j^    ^     

fon^'Sd'StSSlJ^wlu-wSttothe  of ficers.  Pennsylvania  divoijMawn^^^^  '^^^IrSidING   OFFICER   -The 

world  was  a  woman  dotog  on  the  cir-  requires  that  aJtoony  be  dete™"^^^  chair  potots  out  to  the  good  Senator 

cult  court  of  our  State?  by  "««<* -,"|J„f  P!,^*"^?;d?cateJ    on  from  Oregon  that  It  is  agatost  Ser^te 

That  has  not  been  that  many  years  ERA.    alimony    WMpredicateaOT  ^     ^  recognize  those  m  the  gallery 

aso   even  withto  a  progressive  State,  gender  and  this  meant  that  husbanos  pacKWOOD.  I  have  many  good 

SithiS  Jou<SnuAde«tandmycon-  paid  allmoriy  to  jjves  jegardl^  of  Mr^^«.      ^^^^^   ^^  ^  ^.^^^^ 

St-Jis."?v^^prrrrynoS  -S^SrboS  T.^^^^.'SrTon^'^''^- 

L^nTlM^^Srrs^rth'S^eftS^    r\rn.^¥narrwtat"SJ^^£    -^nt.Iamassureofthatasanythtog 
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.  *  >      «„H  i«    oinnul  ties  Dolls  show  that  support  for    States  ratified  the  amendment;  within 

more  wUl  Joto  in  doing  so  today  and  to    Bl«^"«»' P°f,S  .^"J^^  3  months  the  total  had  grown  to  20. 
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Z.  Today  the  equal  rights 

remains  one  of  our  Na- 

important  pieces  of  unfin- 

I  have  stood  with  the 

(passage  of  the  ERA  since  it 

ago.  and  I  remain  com- 

enactment. 

of  the  Special  Commit- 
I   am   especially  con- 
the  need  for  the  equal 
for  elderly  women, 
face  difficult  times  in 
of  their  lives.  However, 
of  lifetime  of  dis- 
is  devastating  for  older 
three-fourths  of  Amer- 
65  below  the  poverty  level 
In  addition,  more  women 
over  65  have  income  levels 
official  poverty  level, 
in  retirement  benefits 
problem    for    elderly 
widows,  divorced  or 
women.  Because  retire- 
are  based  on  an  individ- 
and    worlc     history, 
inequitable    benefits, 
there    are    three   reasons 
's  benefits  are  lower  than 
women  tend  to  have  in- 
vorlE  schedules  due  to  child- 
sfcond.  they  earn  less  than 
women  work  in  job  fields 
poor  pension  coverage.  As 
these  factors,  women  are 
for  social  security  and 
pension    benefits    or   they 
for  low  benefits  based  on 
earnings.     Furthermore, 
women  are  forced  to  re- 
benefits  because  the  social 
provides  a  lower  total 
to  two-earner  couples 
o|ie-«amer  couples  with  the 
earnings. 

social  security  system  is 

give  married  homemakers 

I  lased    on    their    husband's 

Tnder  this  system,  the  eco- 

and    contributions     a 

made  as  a  homemaker  are 

In  addition,  under  em- 

p|ension     plans,     dependent 

not  qualify  for  any  bene- 

the    social    security 


s]  stem 
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value 


ignored. 


Alth  ough 


system  does  provide  better  protection 
for  elderly  women  than  private  plans, 
there  are  stiU  inequities  built  into 
each  program.  Only  through  passage 
of  the  ERA  can  we  begin  to  correct 
these  wrongs. 

I  am  proud  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  know  that 
women  in  Pennsylvania  do  have  the 
guarantees  of  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. Since  its  adoption  in  1971.  my 
own  State's  equal  rights  amendment 
has  been  an  effective  instrument  in 
helping  Pennsylvania  women  fight  dis- 
crimination. Pennsylvania's  equal 
rights  amendment  eliminates  invalid 
distinctions  based  on  sex  by  mandat- 
ing the  equal  treatment  of  men  and 
women. 

Although  the  State  equal  rights 
amendment  has  guaranteed  the  legal 
status  of  women  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
need  an  equally  strong  instrument  on 
the  Federal  level  to  insure  that  the  el- 
derly women  of  our  country  are  also 
protected  against  present  inequities. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  Federal  equal 
rights  amendment  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  national  policy  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  sex  discrimination  in  the 
United  States.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  the  only  guarantee  that 
women  will  have  fair  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  education,  employment, 
benefit  and  pension  plans,  as  single 
women  during  marriage,  divorce,  and 
through  old  age. 

According  to  statistics,  women  make 
up  52  percent  of  the  job  force  in 
America.  Yet.  women  are  paid  only  60 
cents  to  every  dollar  paid  to  men.  Most 
women  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pay 
scale  in  such'  jobs  as  waitresses, 
salesclerlcs,  and  secretaries.  Men,  how- 
ever, are  employed  in  about  250  vari- 
ous occupations,  many  with  the  bene- 
fits of  good  pay  and  promotion.  Even 
women  with  college  degrees  earn  less 
on  the  average  than  men  with  only 
eighth  grade  educations.  This  60  cent 
wage  gap  ssmibolizes  the  economic  in- 
justice suffered  by  the  American 
women.  The  need  for  the  ERA  is  now 
compelling. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans—75  percent— support  equal  rights 
under  the  law  for  women.  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  demand 
legal  recognition  of  what  society  has 
already  recognized— that  men  and 
women  must  share  equal  opportunities 
and  must  be  treated  equally. 

The  reintroduction  of  the  ERA  is 
only  the  first  step.  We  must  renew  the 
fight  for  passage  for  the  ERA.  It  is  the 
right  fight  and  we  cannot  quit  until 
the  Job  is  done. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  98th  Congress  in  re- 
introducing the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment; the  text  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment    is    clear,    eloquent,    and 


direct:  the  "equality  of  rights  imder 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  sex."  The  ERA  is  based 
on  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
sex  should  not  be  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  legal  rights  of  women  or  of 
men.  and  rooted  in  the  basic  concern 
of  society  with  the  individual,  and 
with  the  right  of  each  individual  to  de- 
velop his  or  her  own  potential.  AU  of 
our  citizens  should  be  able  to  share 
equally  in  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship  under  the  law. 

The  need  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  no  less  urgent  today 
than  when  it  was  first  introduced  in 
1923  and  when  the  ratification  process 
was  begim  in  1972.  As  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  the  ERA.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  during  the  92d  Congress  on  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  which  set  the 
equal  rights  amendment  on  the  path 
toward  congressional  approval  and 
near-adoption  nearly  12  years  ago.  I 
note  that  my  own  State  of  Maryland 
was  one  of  the  first  to  ratify  the  ERA 
following  its  approval  by  Congress  in 
1972,  and  1  of  only  16  States  to  have 
included  an  equal  rights  provision  in 
its  own  constitution.  While  the  equal 
rights  amendment  failed  to  achieve 
ratification  by  the  requisite  38 
States— falling  only  3  short— it  re- 
mains an  urgent  item  on  our  national 
agenda.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  this  time  it 
will  go  all  the  way  through  and 
become  a  part  of  our  Constitution. 

The  adoption  of  the  E31A  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  national  policy  on 
equal  rights  and  to  set  a  standard  for 
the  elimination  of  discrimination 
based  on  sex.  Existing  laws  have  not 
provided  adequate  enforcement  and 
have  not  resulted  in  changes  in  the 
patterns  and  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  statute-by-statute,  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  elimination  of  sex  dis- 
crimination simply  does  not  work. 
Equality  under  the  law  must  become  a 
reality  for  all  Americans,  and  the  force 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
only  insurance  that  women  will  have 
fair  and  equal  opportunities  in  all  as- 
pects of  their  lives. 

Support  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment remains  strong  among  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  support  is  reflected 
in  Congress.  The  ERA  has  already 
been  reintroduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  3,  the 
first  day  the  House  was  in  session, 
with  217  cosponsors.  The  amendment 
was  desigiuited  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  by  Speaker  O'Neill,  reflecting 
the  strong  commitment  of  the  leader- 
ship of  that  body  to  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Last  year.  54 
Senators  Joined  in  reintroducing  the 
E31A  in  the  97th  Congress  following 
the  expiration  of  the  deadline  for  rati- 
fication, and  it  is  my  hope  that  many 


more  virill  join  in  doing  so  today  and  In 
the  weeks  ahead. 

Despite  the  improvement  in  some 
areas  over  the  past  decade,  women 
continue  to  suffer  substantial  discrimi- 
nation, especially  in  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  with  respect  to  property 
rights.  These  problems  are  exacerbat- 
ed by  outdated  Federal  and  State  laws 
and  by  inadequacies  in  our  society  to 
address  this  discrimination.  This  arbi- 
trary denial  of  equality  is  not  only  a 
loss  to  those  individuals  who  suffer 
from  it,  but  a  tremendous  loss  to  a  so- 
ciety which  denies  itself  the  fuU  bene- 
fits of  each  individual's  potential.  Our 
Nation  can  ill-afford  to  let  languish 
the  abUities  of  any  of  its  citizens, 
women  or  men.  It  is  therefore  impera- 
tive that  we  go  forward  with  the 
effort,  begun  nearly  60  years  ago,  to 
achieve  passage  and  ratification  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  re- 
introducing the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. I  voted  for  passage  of  the 
amendment  when  it  was  before  Con- 
gress in  1972  and  I  supported  the  ex- 
tension of  the  ratification  period  in 
1978. 

Alaska  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
ratify  the  amendment  when  it  was 
sent  to  the  States  in  1972.  Alasto's 
constitution     assures     equality     for 
women,  and  that  is  a  big  factor  in  my 
support  for  the  ERA.  Equal  protection 
under  the  law  should  be  extended  to 
women  in  every  State  by  having  those 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. .  ^    , 
The  role  of  women  in  our  society  is 
changing  dramatically.  For  a  number 
of  reasons,  especially  economic  ones, 
more  women  are  employed  outside  the 
home  than  ever  before  in  U.S.  history. 
For  instance,  in  1940.  only  14  percent 
of  married  women  were  in  the  paid 
work  force.  Today,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  married  women  hold  paid  Jobs. 
In  1981.  46  million  women,  more  than 
half  of  all  females  16  and  older,  held 
paid  jobs.  And  yet  women  still  suffer 
from    discrimination,    particularly    in 
the  employment  area.  Statistics  show 
that  employed  women  are  paid  only  60 
cents  for  every  dollar  paid  to  men. 
Men  with  high  school  degrees  contin- 
ue to  make  more  than  women  with  col- 
lege degrees.  Experts  predict  that  the 
percentage  of  American  women  in  the 
work  force  will  continue  to  grow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  10  years 
women  accounted  for  60  percent  of 
the  net  growth  of  the  labor  force. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  main- 
tains the  strong  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  A  1981  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  the  equal  rights  amendment  is 
supported  by  63  percent  of  those 
polled.  This  same  poll  showed  that 
women  and  men  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  same  degree  (63  percent). 
Cutting  across  income  level,  years  of 
education,   party  affiliations  and  re- 


gional ties,  polls  show  that  support  for 
the  E3RA  spans  the  spectrum  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

While  I  will  vigorously  continue  to 
support  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  will  also  work  toward  reform 
of  those  laws  currently  enacted  which 
discriminate  against  women,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this 

endeavor.  ,^    .^     ^    t 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  Join  today  with  53  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  I  was  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  1972.  My  commit- 
ment to  ERA  has  not  diminished  since 
then.  Nor  has  the  need  for  ERA  di- 
minished. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  addressed  by 
the  equal  rights  amendment  is  one 
that  goes  to  the  very  core  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  equality  of 
rights  for  aU  of  our  citizens.  The  equal 
rights  amendment  simply  and  plainly 
provides  that  equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  sex.  It  would  give  consti- 
tutional force  to  the  basic  principle 
that  government  at  all  levels  should 
treat  women  and  men  as  individuals 
having  equal  rights  under  the  law.  It 
would  extend  to  the  women  of  this 
Nation  clear  and  full  status  of  equal 
citizenship  under  the  Constitution. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  for 
women  to  enjoy  equal  rights  under  the- 
laws  of  this  Nation  amply  demon- 
strates how  difficult  attainment  of 
this  simple  justice  has  been.  It  has 
been  only  62  years  since  the  women  of 
this  Nation  were  granted  the  right  to 
vote  and  that  struggle  took  72  years. 

It  has  been  almost  60  years  since  the 
equal  rights  amendment  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  dead.  They  are 
wrong.  There  can  be  no  time  limit 
placed  on  the  pursuit  of  equality  and 
justice.  The  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans support  ratification  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Today,  with  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  we  continue  the  effort  to 
achieve  completion  of  the  great  and 
Important  task  of  securing  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  rights  of 
women— and  men— to  be  free  from  In- 
vidious discrimination  based  on  sex. 

HISTORY  or  ERA 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  review  the  history  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  It  was  first 
Introduced  In  the  Congress  In  1923. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  hearings  and  Intensive 
debate.  Forty-nine  years  after  it  was 
first  Introduced,  It  was  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress— the  House 
of  Represenatlves  In  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  354  to  24  on  October  12,  1971; 
and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  84  to  8  on 
March  22,  1972.  Within  48  hours.  6 


States  ratified  the  amendment;  within 
3  months  the  total  had  grown  to  20. 
By  1978,  35  States,  representing  75 
percent  of  the  country's  population, 
had  ratified  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 

Ratification  by  three  additional 
States  was  necessary  to  achieve  the 
three-fourths  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  amendment  to  become 
law.  However,  by  the  end  of  1978.  the 
ratification  period  of  7  yean,  as  origi- 
nally provided  by  Congress,  was  draw- 
ing to  an  end.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  debate  on  the  ERA  and 
the  continuing  need  for  its  ratifica- 
tion. Congress,  after  extensive  debate, 
extended  the  deadline  for  ratification 
from  March  22.  1979  to  June  30. 
1982— a  3-year.  3-month,  and  8-day  ex- 
tension—to allow  the  remaining  15 
nonratlfying  States  additional  time  to 
consider  this  Important  measure. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  June  30, 
1982.  deadline  passed  without  ratifica- 
tion by  the  necessary  38  States.  Ratifi- 
cation was  blocked  in  key  States  by  a 
handful  of  individuals  determined  to 
thwart  the  amendment  and  the  will  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who 
favor  ERA.  The  widespread,  docu- 
mented support  for  ERA  was  ignored. 
,The  opponents  of  ERA  beUeved,  mis- 
takenly, that  ERA  would  die  after 
June  30.  Today's  reintroduction  of 
ERA  refutes  that  notion. 

THE  RKED  POR  BRA 

Mr.  President,  although  we  have 
made  tremendous  progress  in  the  past 
10  years  in  promoting  equality  under 
the  law  for  women.  ERA  is  needed 
today  as  much  as  ever.  Measured  by 
any  standard,  sex  discrimination  has 
not  been  erased  in  our  society.  Dis- 
crimination and  denial  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities because  of  gender  continue  to 
plague  women. 

The  devastating  consequences  of 
persistent  discrimination  against 
women  are  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  economic  status  of  women. 
Women  today  earn,  on  the  average, 
only  59  cents  for  every  comparable 
dollar  earned  by  men.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
parity between  the  wages  of  men  and 
women  has  been  growing,  not  declin- 
ing In  the  1950's,  full-time  female 
workers  earned  64  percent  of  what 
slmUarly  situated  male  employees 
earned.  A  woman  with  a  coUege  educa- 
tion earns  less  on  the  average  today 
than  a  man  with  an  eighth-grade  edu- 
cation. ^    . 

Although  many  employment  bar- 
riers facing  women  have  been  broken 
down,  most  women  still  face  occupa- 
tional segregation  into  the  lowest- 
paying,  least-valued  jobs  with  few  op- 
portunities for  advancement.  State 
laws  restricting  the  hours  women  can 
work  and  prohibiting  women  from 
working  in  certain  occupations,  al- 
though of  dubious  legality  under  Fed- 
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eral  EEO  1  eglslation,  continue  on  the 
books. 

The  stagi  ;ering  percentage  of  women 
living  in  pc  irerty  reflects  the  Impact  of 
this  persis«nt  employment  discrimi- 
nation. Two  out  of  three  poor  adults 
in  this  Nation  are  women.  More  than 
half  of  the  total  number  of  poor  fami- 
lies are  hei  ded  by  women.  Indeed,  Just 
as  the  Stat  atics  indicate  that  the  dis- 
parity bet\  een  the  wages  of  men  and 
women  has  grown,  recent  studies  indi- 
cate that  amilies  headed  by  women 
are  experiencing  a  steady  decline  in 
their  econtmic  status.  Although  the 
total  numb  it  of  poor  families  in  Amer- 
ica changed  little  between  1969  and 
1978,  the  ci  imposition  of  these  families 
has  shiftec  dramatically.  The  number 
of  poor  amilies  headed  by  men 
dropped  fr  >m  3.2  to  2.6  million,  while 
the  numbei  ■  of  poor  families  headed  by 
women  increased  by  one-third,  from 
1.8  to  2.7  n  illion.  The  impact  that  job 
discrimination  has  on  these  statistics 
is  illustrated  by  data  indicating  that  if 
women  we^e  paid  the  wages  similarly 
qualified  nen  earn,  about  half  of  the 
families  new  living  in  poverty  would 
not  be  pool . 

Discrimii  ation  In  employment  repre- 
sents only  one  facet  of  the  problems 
that  conf rt  nt  women  in  our  society.  A 
patchwork  of  State  laws  exist  which 
set  differer  t  rules  for  women  and  men 
in  areas  su(  ;h  as  ownership  of  property 
and  maritil  rights.  State  laws  and 
legal  presimptions  that  discriminate 
against  woi  aen  upon  the  dissolution  of 
marriage  also  continue  to  exist.  For 
example,  ii  some  States  today,  a  wife's 
services  to  her  husband's  business  are 
presumed  t  o  be  gratuitous;  as  a  result, 
in  these  J  Itates  courts  will  deny  a 
wife's  clain  s  for  property  rights  based 
on  the  tim<  and  effort  she  has  contrib- 
uted to  her  husband's  business. 

The  coniequences  of  a  lifetime  of 
discriminat  ion  is  particularly  devastat- 
ing for  oW  er  women.  Single  women— 
either  nevi  r  married,  widowed,  or  di- 
vorced—coi  uprise  nearly  three-fourths 
of  our  Nat  on's  elderly  who  are  living 
in  poverty.  The  income  protections  for 
old  age  thit  individuals  receive  from 
pensions,  ii  isurance  plans,  or  social  se- 
curity an  often  not  available  to 
women,  or  when  they  are,  the  costs 
are  often  ligher  or  the  benefits  are 
lower  for  vi  omen  than  for  men. 

Women  who  have  been  full-time 
homemakers  experience  perhaps  the 
greatest  inequities  in  old  age.  For  ex- 
ample, the  economic  value  and  contri- 
bution of  I .  woman's  work  as  a  home- 
maker  is  i(  nored  in  the  social  security 
system.  Si]  ice  she  Is  not  credited  with 
any  retire  nent  benefits  in  her  own 
right,  a  h<  memaker's  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive socia  security  is  tied  to  her  hus- 
band's ber  efits,  limited  to  50  percent 
of  his  base  benefits,  and  commences 
only  after  he  retires.  For  a  divorced 
homemaker,  this  means  that  if  her 
former    h  isband    chooses    to    work 


beyond  retirement  age,  she  receives  no 
benefits  during  that  period:  if  he 
chooses  to  retire  early,  her  benefits 
are  reduced. 

Similar  inequities  exist  imder  vari- 
ous private  and  other  public  pension 
programs.  Working  women  also  con- 
tinue to  face  discrimination  through 
the  use  of  sex-based  actuarial  tables  to 
compute  retirement  benefits  and  pre- 
miums. 

The  list  goes  on.  The  fact  Is  that  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  contin- 
ues in  our  society.  Without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  a  pervasive,  negative  force 
that  hinders  the  ability  for  women  to 
participate  fully  in  our  society  and  will 
retard  the  full  realization  of  the 
human  potential  of  women  as  well  as 
the  enormous  economic  contributions 
they  can  make. 

WRY  A  CONSTITITTIOIIAL  AMKNDMEIIT  IS  NXEDED 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
debate  in  the  past  decade  over  the 
need  for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution in  order  to  insure  women  equal- 
ity of  rights  before  the  law.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  the  goal  of  equal 
treatment  can  be  attained  through 
statutory  and  regulatory  reforms  or 
through  the  adoption  of  equal  rights 
amendments  to  State  constitutions. 
Others  suggest  that  adequate  protec- 
tions already  exist  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Although  much  has  been 
achieved  in  the  past  10  years  through 
legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial 
actions  to  break  down  barriers  denying 
women  equal  opportunities,  those  ef- 
fects have  inherent  limitations. 

First,  statutory  changes  and  admin- 
istrative enforcement  of  legislative 
protections  are  transitory  in  imture 
and  can  be  diminished  or  withdrawn 
as  the  political  tides  in  particular  ju- 
risdictions ebb  and  flow.  The  funda- 
mental right  to  equality  is  too  precious 
to  be  subjected  to  this  type  of  seesaw- 
ing. The  efforts  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  curtail  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting Federal  EEO  requirements  and 
undermine  programs  such  as  title  IX 
amply  demonstrate  the  vulnerability 
of  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
tections. Only  through  a  constitution- 
al amendment  can  the  women  of  this 
Nation  be  guaranteed  equal  justice 
under  the  law. 

Second,  reliance  on  a  State-by-State 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
would  result  in  a  piecemeal  approach, 
with  some  States  actively  carrying  out 
the  commitment  to  equal  rights  while 
others  lag  far  behind.  A  woman 
moving  from  one  State  to  another 
would  face  the  prospect  of  conflicting 
approaches  and  resulting  legal  entan- 
glements. 

More  fundamentally,  to  abandon  a 
constitutional  amendment  and  to  rel- 
egate the  fight  for  equal  rights  to  the 
State  level  would  be  to  denigrate  the 


quest  for  equal  justice  for  women  to  a 
lesser  status  than  other  basic  dvil 
rights.  Our  Constitution  embodies  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  Is  governed.  Discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  gender,  no  less  than  other 
forms  of  discrimination  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution,  denies  individuals 
equality  under  our  laws.  Only  a  na- 
tional commitment  embodied  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  suffice  to 
eradicate  sex  discrimination. 

Finally.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
the  rights  of  women  are  adequately 
protected  by  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  which. 
If  properly  interpreted,  would  nullify 
laws  which  treat  men  and  women  dif- 
ferently without  rational  basis.  Al- 
though the  recent  decision  last  year 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  Missis- 
sippi University  for  Women  against 
Hogan.  striking  down  a  State  law  re- 
stricting admission  to  a  nursing  school 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  is  encouraging, 
review  of  other  cases  decided  the  past 
decade  involving  sex-based  classifica- 
tions indicates  the  imevenness  and  un- 
certain protection  against  sex  bias  af- 
forded by  the  14th  amendment.  The 
Supreme  Court  appears  to  have  set- 
tled upon  a  middle  tier  standard  of 
review  for  sex-based  classifications— 
one  requiring  more  than  simply  a  ra- 
tional basis  but  less  than  the  strict 
scrutiny  required  when  certain  funda- 
mental rights,  such  as  voting  or  the 
right  to  travel,  are  infringed  or  where 
classifications  based  upon  factors  such 
as  race  or  national  origin  are  Involved. 
Although  this  approach  has  been  of 
value  in  some  respects,  the  dissenting 
opinions  of  some  of  the  Justices  are  in- 
dicative of  the  difficulties  in  relying 
upon  the  14th  amendment  as  the  basis 
for  eliminating  sex-based  discrimina- 
tion. Moreover,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable difficulty  and  confusion  among 
the  lower  cours  in  Interpreting  the  Su- 
preme Court's  analysis  of  gender-bias 
claims  under  the  14th  amendment. 
Conflicting  lower  court  interpretations 
of  the  standard  for  review  of  sex-based 
classification  continue  to  delay  and 
deter  efforts  to  eliminate  sex  discrimi- 
nation. 

mw  IXGISLATIVK  IMITIATrVKS 

Mr.  President,  the  struggle  to 
achieve  equal  rights  for  women 
through  statutory,  regulatory,  admin- 
istrative, and  judicial  efforts  should 
continue.  Significant  advancements 
have  been  achieved  through  these 
routes,  and  I  am  proud  throughout  my 
service  In  the  Senate  to  have  been 
deeply  involved  In  legislative  efforts  to 
combat  sex  discrimination  and  elimi- 
nate the  barriers  that  prevent  women 
from  enjoying  full  and  equal  status  In 
this  country.  I  was  a  principal  author 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  which  extended  to  Federal  em- 
ployees protection  against  dJscrlmina- 
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tlon  in  employment  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  among  other  factors.  I  cospon- 
sored  the  1978  legislation.  Public  Law 
95-555,  to  provide  that  employers  cov- 
ered by  title  VII  be  prohibited  from 
discriminating  against  pregnant  em- 
ployees and  cosponsored  legislation 
enacted  in  1974  which,  among  other 
things,  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in 
aU  Federal  mortgage  loans,  insurance, 
or  guaranty  programs  as  well  as  any 
mort,gage  that  is  either  regulated  by 
or  passed  through  a  federally  related 
agency.  I  authored  legislation  enacted 
in  1978  to  provide  assistance  to  dis- 
placed homemakers  seeking  employ- 
ment and  training,  and  was  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  the  domestic  violence 
legislation  considered  by  the  Senate  In 
the  95th  and  96th  Congresses. 

Mr  President,  I  will  continue  these 
legislative  efforts  to  help  resolve  the 
problems  facing  women  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  am  today  Introducing  sever- 
al bUls  directly  focusing  on  issues  of 
major  concern  to  women.  First,  I  am 
reintroducing   as  S.   3   the   proposed 
Social  Security  Equity  Act  of  1983,  a 
measure  which  would  establish  earn- 
ings  sharing   in   the   social   security 
system  as  a  means  of  eliminating  the 
inadequate  and  inequitable  treatment 
of  women.  Six  of  the  15  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform  identified  the  earnings 
sharing  concept  as  the  most  promising 
approach  to  resolving  the  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  women  under  social 
security.  Second.  I  am  reintroducing  S. 
4.  the  proposed  ChUd  Care  Assistance 
Act  of  1983.  a  comprehensive  proposal 
to  provide  assistance  to  working  fami- 
lies who  are  unable  to  secure  ade- 
quate, affordable  child  care  services. 
Lack  of  adequate  child  care  has  been 
described  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  as  a  major  factor  restrict- 
ing economic  opportunities  for  women 
and  keeping  women  and  children  In 
poverty.  Third,  I  am  reintroducing  the 
legislation  I  have  sponsored  during  the 
last  several  Congresses  to  extend  med- 
icaid coverage  on  a  uniform  basis  to 
low-income  pregnant  women.  This  leg- 
islation. S.  7.  would  resolve  the  inequi- 
table situation  in  many  States  under 
which  a  woman  becomes  eligible  for 
medicaid  coverage  after  her  first  child 
is  bom.  but  Is  not  eligible  during  the 
critical  prenatal,  delivery,  and  postna- 
tal period  of  her  first  pregnancy  when, 
to  a  major  extent,  the  future  health  of 
her  child  is  determined,  or  where  cov- 
erage is  denied  to  a  low-Income  woman 
because  her  husband  resides  in  the 
home.  I  am  also  introducing  a  broader 
measure.  S.  6.  the  proposed  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Act.  which  would 
cover    these    pregnant    women    and 
would    further   extend    and   improve 
medicaid  coverage  of  low-Income  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women.  Finally.  I 
am    Introducing    legislation.    S.     11, 
which  includes  provisions  establishing 
a   Veterans'   Administration   advisory 


committee  to  focus  on  the  needs  of 
women  veterans  as  well  as  provisions 
that  would  provide  a  basis  for  eligible 
women  veterans  to  receive  outpatient 
care  from  private  providers  at  VA  ex- 
pense for  the  treatment  of  non-serv- 
Ice-cormected  gender-related  condi- 
tions—care that  the  GAO  found  last 
year  Is  not  available  on  a  uniform 
basis  throughout  the  VA. 

These  and  other  legislative  efforts 
should  be  made.  But  as  we  work  In 
specific  areas  to  achieve  equity.  It  is 
essential  to  remember  that  equality  of 
rights  without  regard  to  sex  must  be 
made  a  constitutionally  secured  right, 
like  other  basic  civU  rights  enjoyed  by 
Americans.  Nothing  short  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  wlU  provide  the 
women  of  this  Nation  with  a  secure 
guarantee  of  equal  status  and  dignity 
under  the  law. 

ERA— MYTH  vs.  REALITY 

Mr.  President,  perh^js  one  of  the 
most  distressing  problems  that  has 
plagued  the  ERA  has  been  the  misin- 
formation and  distortions  used  In  the 
campaigns  to  block  ratification.  A 
striking  example  of  this  misinforma- 
tion Is  lUustrated  by  a  poll  conducted 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  asking  voters 
whether  they  approve  of  the  following 
language:  "Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  SUte  on  account 
of  sex."  That  language  was  approved 
by  nearly  a  2  to  1  margin  among  those 
questioned. 

Yet.  when  the  same  voters  were 
asked  whether  they  favor  or  oppose 
ratification  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, many  who  favored  the  equal 
rights  language  stated  their  opposition 
to  ratification  of  ERA.  These  conflict- 
ing responses  can  only  be  Interpreted 
as  representing  a  fundamental  lack  of 
understanding  about  what  ERA  actu- 
ally would  provide. 

The  campaign  against  ERA  has 
played  upon  this  lack  of  understand- 
ing and  raised  various  specters  of  bi- 
zarre practices  foUowlng  ratification 
of  ERA— unisex  bathrooms,  elimina- 
tion of  chUd  support  and  alimony 
laws,  and  broad  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment Intervention  Into  family  life. 

The  simple  answer  to  these  allega- 
tions Is  to  look  at  the  16  States  which 
have  adopted  equal  rights  amend- 
ments to  their  State  constitutions. 
None  of  the  abuses  that  the  opponents 
of  ERA  have  alleged  would  arise  under 
ERA  have  materialized  In  those 
States. 

COHCLnSIOH 

Mr.  President,  the  supporters  of 
ERA  must  not  delude  themselves  that 
ratification  of  ERA  will  come  easily, 
particularly  given  the  hostility  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  its  allies  in 
the  Congress  toward  the  rights  of 
women. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  start- 
ing from  scratch.  Tremendous 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  past 


decade  toward  guaranteeing  women 
and  men  equal  status  and  dignity 
under  the  law.  Women  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  and  hold  important 
policymaking  positions  at  every  level 
of  government,  in  every  sector  of  our 
society.  The  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans now  favor  ERA.  Every  poll,  every 
survey— even  In  the  nonratifying 
States— shows  this  overwhelming  sup- 
port among  the  American  people  for 

ERA. 

Women    wiU    continue    to    make 
progress  and  make  invaluable  contri- 
butions to  this  Nation.  There  is  no 
way  that  the  opponents  of  ERA  can 
turn  back  the  clock.  The  women  of 
this  country— and  their  supporters- 
will  not  tolerate  a  return  to  an  era 
when  blatant  discrimination  and  bar- 
riers to  equal  opportunities  relegated 
women  to  the  sidelines  of  our  society. 
In  1960,  only  37  percent  of  all  workers 
were  women.  That  figure  has  since 
climbed  to  over  50  percent.  In  the  past 
10  years  women  have  accounted  for 
over  60  percent  of  the  net  growth  in 
our  labor  force;  and  In  the  labor-scarce 
years  ahead  that  demographic  trends 
suggest,  women  will  play  an  Increas- 
ingly more  important  role  In  the  labor 
market.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  the 
next  decade,  two-thirds  of  new  labor 
market  entrants  wUl  be  women.  This 
tidal  change  in  the  composition  of  our 
work  force  is  enriching  the  world  of 
work  and  the  fabric  of  our  society.  It 
will  continue  to  do  so  and  will  rise  to 
its  full  potential  if  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  ratified. 

We  carmot,  as  a  Nation,  as  a  society 
committed  to  equal  opportunities  for 
all  individuals,  allow  discrimination 
based  upon  sex  to  rob  us  of  the  contri- 
butions and  the  talents  of  women. 
Ratification  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  represents  a  clear  commit- 
ment to  equal  rights  for  all  individuals 
and  a  sound  Investment  in  the  future 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  long 
battle  over  equal  rights  for  women  has 
been  a  struggle  marked  by  many  Iro- 
nies. Those  who  opposed  the  equal 
rights  amendment  argued  that  women 
did  not  need  the  protection  of  ERA. 
What  they  needed  was  protection 
from  equality.  You  heard  that  pa- 
tience would  produce  legislaUon  equal- 
izing the  quality  of  justice  for  men 
and  women,  but  you  also  heard  that 
equal  rights  and  obligations  for  each 
sex  were  not  reaUy  good  for  society. 
You  heard  that  women  were  better  off 
at  home,  and  you  heard  it  from  a 
woman  attorney  who  spent  years  in 
airplanes  and  on  the  road  to  make  her 

point.  . 

The  equal  rights  amendment  was  de- 
feated because  a  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans were  able  to  sell  just  enough  of 
the  message  that  no  woman  should 
stray  very  far  from  traditional  roles. 
They  were  able  to  sell  the  notion  that 
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any  woman  in  a  closely  knit  family 
could  not  upire  to  be  treated  as  the 
legal  equa:  of  the  men  in  the  family  or 
in  the  cow  itry. 

The  equi  A  rights  amendment  cannot 
change  wh  o  any  one  of  us  is,  or  what 
kind  of  pe  rson  we  will  become.  It  will 
not  changi  \  the  nature  of  love  or  inti- 
macy, nor  will  redress  the  estrange- 
ments betveen  people  of  either  sex 
that  so  oft  ;n  accompany  modem  life. 

The  eqial  rights  amendment  is 
about  noni  i  of  these  things.  It  is  about 
simple  jus  ice.  For  the  fact  is  that  we 
live  in  a  so  jiety  with  generations  of  of- 
ficial bias  igairai  women.  The  results 
of  that  dis  :rimination  are  clearer  than 
ever  in  hud  times,  when  both  men 
and  wome  i  face  a  superhuman  strug- 
gle to  miJie  ends  meet,  but  when 
women's  struggles  are  made  even 
harder  by  deeply  ingrained  inequality 
on  the  Job. 

I  hope  i  nd  expect  that  the  second 
struggle  fur  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment that  begins  today  will  be  less 
over  mythology  and  more  about  re- 
spect, less  over  women  in  combat  and 
more  abou  b  paychecks,  less  about  the 
loss  of  int  imacy  sind  more  about  the 
true  huma  i  potential  of  both  sexes. 

This  century  has  seen  the  greatest 
concerted  f  f fort  ever  made  by  a  single 
society  to  t-oot  out  racial  and  religious 
discrlmina  ion,  and  that  effort  is  far 
from  over  The  same  society  cannot, 
and  will  not,  ignore  as  deeply  rooted 
an  evil  as  sex  discrimination,  nor  will 
it  be  bullied  into  believing  that  with 
equality  ol  rights,  flee  the  uniqueness 
and  divenlty  of  spirit  that  men  and 
women  eat  h  bring  to  life. 

I  believi!  that  this  Congress  will 
adopt  and  the  Nation  will  ratify  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Its  passage 
will  not  transform  our  society  over- 
night, but  it  will  provide  women  and 
men  with  the  dignity,  enshrined  in 
law,  to  work  hard  together  toward 
that  trans  ormation. 

Mr.  GO  ITON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  un  ortunate  that  we  must  in- 
troduce tl  is  measure  once  again,  for 
these  words  should  now  be  a  part  of 
our  Constitution.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  p.  we  persevere,  we  will  suc- 
ceed. 

The  nefed  for  the  equal  rights 
amendmei  t  is  as  great  today  as  it  has 
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result  from  its  passage  are  real,  why  is 
there  such  strong  support  in  a  State 
which  has  lived  with  an  ERA?  The 
answer  is  clear.  Those  who  have  lived 
with  an  ERA  know  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  passage  of  a  Federal 
'ERA. 

I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  this  re- 
newed ratification  effort  those  of  us 
who  support  the  ERA  will  do  a  better 
Job  of  educating  the  public  of  its  con- 
sequences and  dispelling  the  unfortu- 
nate mjrths  which  have  muddied  the 
debate  for  so  many  years.  For  I  am 
convinced  that  the  logic  of  the  ERA  is 
so  compelling  that  those  who  under- 
stand it  cannot  help  but  support  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  introduction  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  in  the  Congress.  The  first 
equal  rights  amendment,  which  was 
introduced  in  1923  by  Senator  Charles 
Curtis  and  Representative  Daniel  An- 
thony, stipulated  that  "Men  and 
women  shall  have  equal  rights 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
every  place  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction." 

Today,  history  will  record  another 
introduction  of  the  same  idea,  that 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex."  Once  again  we  will 
repeat  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  that 
"Men,  their  rights  and  nothing  more: 
women,  their  rights  and  nothing  less." 

Lord  Macauley  once  described  our 
Constitution  as  "all  sail  and  no 
anchor."  I  disagree  with  him,  but  I 
fear  that  we  may  find  his  description 
applicable  to  the  fight  for  equal  op- 
portunities and  equal  rights  for 
women.  I  believe  that  the  Constitution 
is  the  anchor  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Perhaps  more  than  that,  it  is  the  Con- 
stitution that  charts  where  our  laws 
should  point.  Without  the  ERA,  what- 
ever laws  are  passed  to  further  the 
equality  of  women  in  every  aspect  of 
American  society  will  be  all  sail  and  no 
anchor. 

Since  1972,  when  Congress  approved 
the  ERA,  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  passed 
by  Congress  and  State  legislatures,  or 
mandated  by  the  courts.  Yet,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  secure 
these  laws.  A  persistent  argimient 
against  the  ERA  has  been  that  the 
amendment  was  unnecessary,  that  the 
rights  which  it  would  grant  have  been 
or  are  being  granted  by  Judicial  deci- 
sion and  statute.  Others  have  argued 
that  expanded  interpretations  of  the 
14th  amendment  would  guarantee  the 
rights  to  women  which  the  ERA  would 
guarantee. 

Perhaps  the  perception  of  legal  ne- 
cessity for  ratification  of  the  ERA  has 
diminished  since  1972.  Yet.  what  if  we 
discover  the  changes  made  over  the 
last  10  years  are  like  Lord  Macauley's 


sails?  Where  will  they  take  us  when 
the  tack  changes? 

We  must  remember  that  despite 
changes  in  the  law,  what  we  seek 
through  the  ratification  of  the  ERA  is 
the  guarantee  of  fundamental  rights, 
and  the  anchor  for  those  laws. 

In  1978, 1  worked  for  an  extension  of 
the  deadline  for  the  ratification  of  the 
ERA.  My  compromise  won  additional 
time  for  the  process— until  June  of 
1982. 1  believe  the  need  for  the  ERA  is 
no  less  urgent  today,  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  someday  see  it  in  place  as  the 
27th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Since  this  is  a  congressional  question 
rather  than  a  Judicial  one  at  this 
point,  I  think  we  should  place  this 
issue  in  a  larger  time  frame  of  our  his- 
tory as  a  nation. 

In  one  of  Abigail  Adams'  letters  to 
her  husbsmd  John,  she  encouraged 
him  to  modify  the  British  laws  and 
customs  that  dictated  the  near  total 
subordination  of  a  woman's  status  and 
identity  to  that  of  the  man.  She  asked 
him  to  "remember  the  ladles." 

Well,  something  happened  on  the 
way  to  the  convention.  Neither  Adams, 
nor  Jefferson,  nor  Madison,  nor  Ham- 
ilton seemed  to  remember  the  ladies: 
they  were  not  included  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  women  have  been  strug- 
gling for  nearly  200  years  to  secure  the 
basic  rights  that  are  guaranteed  tq 
men.  ones  that  we  accept  as  self-evi- 
dent truths. 

It  is  written  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence that  we  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident— that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Well,  we  have  learned 
through  the  painful  experiences  of 
history,  including  a  bloody  Civil  War. 
that  not  all  men  were  created  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  and  it  took  the 
13th  and  14th  amendments  to  declare 
that  the  color  of  one's  skin  was  not  a 
rational  or  fair  determination  of  one's 
rights. 

Today,  we  have  many  laws  that  seek 
to  eliminate  an  irrational  or  prejudi- 
cial bias  against  women.  There  are 
many  more  that  remain.  I  submit  that 
the  27th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  no  more  redundant  for 
women  than  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments were  for  ethnic  or  racial  minori- 
ties. I  maintain  this  is  much  more 
than  a  symbolic  gesture,  but  if  it  were 
only  symbolic  it  would  be  no  less  im- 
portant. Our  lives,  our  values,  our 
social  conscience  are  strongly  influ- 
enced by  symbols. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  to 
allow  each  person  to  achieve  the  high- 
est level  of  his  or  her  potential.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  fundamental  than 
allowing  each  individual  the  opportu- 
nity to  reach  as  high  as  his  or  her 
talent  will  allow. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  not 
Just  for  years,  not  just  for  generations, 
but  for  centuries,  women  have  been  re- 
garded as  being  less  than  deserving  of 


full  and  equal  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities in  our  societies. 

By  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  birth, 
by  an  uncalculated  fusion  of  chromo- 
somes, a  majority  of  the  citizens  in  our 
society,  regardless  of  physical  or  intel- 
lectual ability,  regardless  of  their  po- 
tential for  social  contributions,  are 
granted  different  rights,  are  stereo- 
typed and  suffer  greater  prejudices. 

In  weighing  the  equity  of  a  policy 
that  we  are  given  the  choice  of  pursu- 
ing, I  believe  we  must  consider  the 
centuries  of  discriminatory  policies 
which  over  the  years  have  denied 
women  a  separate  legal  existence  If 
they  were  married,  and  denied  them 
the  right  to  equal  participation  and  re- 
sponsibility in  our  society. 

Without  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  we  will  continue  to  per- 
petuate serious  inequalities  and  revive 
some  which  have  not  been  prohibited. 
Women  will  not  achieve  equality 
under  the  law. 

Over  50  years  ago,  women  fought  for 
and  won  another  basic  right— the  right 
to  vote.  Now,  nearly  60  years  since  the 
first  introduction  of  the  ERA,  women 
deserve  nothing  less  than  full  equality 
of  rights  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  cosponsor 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  and  to 
reaffirm  my  strong  commitment  to 
making  ERA  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Today  marks  the  starting  line  of  a 
new  crusade  to  pass  and  to  ratify 
equal  rights.  For  too  long,  the  minori- 
ty whose  skin  is  not  white  and  the  ma- 
jority who  are  women  have  been  rel- 
egated to  the  position  of  second-class 
citizens  and  have  been  denied  equali- 
ty—which is  the  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  will  not  rest  or  retreat  until  our 
Nation  at  long  last  holds  this  truth  to 
be  self-evident— that  not  only  all  men, 
but  all  people,  are  created  equal. 

The  ERA  is  more  than  a  symbol;  it 
can  become  the  mandate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  for  every  State 
to  insure  equality  in  both  the  law  and 
the  life  of  this  land.  The  need  for  ERA 
has  never  been  greater.  An  administra- 
tion that  pays  lip  service  to  equality 
opposes  ERA  and  implements  policies 
that  inflict  special  wrongs  on  women. 
The  President  has  cut  back  on  job 
training  for  women  in  nontradltional 
occupations;  he  has  slashed  Pell 
grants  and  student  loans  that  help 
poor  and  middle  class  women  obtain  a 
decent  education;  he  has  reduced  child 
care  and  other  basic  services  that 
women  need  in  order  to  work;  and  he 
has  refused  to  order  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  title  IX.  The  record  of  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  erased  by 
token  appointments  of  women  to  Cabi- 
net positions  and  day  care  tax  credits 
that  more  than  half  the  working 
women  are  too  poor  to  take  advantage 
of. 


In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  described  an  earlier  time 
when  women  in  the  workplace  earned 
30  shekels  for  every  50  earned  by  men. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  that  verse  was  written, 
but  women  have  barely  progressed  at 
all  on  the  issue  of  pay  equity. 

The  problem  lies  not  only  in  wage 
patterns  but  in  barriers  that  stiD  exist 
which  block  women  from  entering 
high  paying  jobs  traditionally  held  by 
men.  Today,  women  represent  only  5 
to  10  percent  of  our  skilled  profession- 
als. Women  are  entitled  to  equal  pay 
not  only  for  equal  work,  but  also  for 
work  of  comparable  worth,  and  not 
only  for  today's  jobs  but  for  the  Jobs 
of  the  future. 

The  facts  of  discrimination  In  health 
care  are  as  shocking  as  those  in  em- 
ployment. Women  in  America  are  the 
predominant  consiuners  of  health  care 
services.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  health 
care,  they  are  second-class  citizens. 
For  the  inadequate  coverage  women 
receive,  they  pay  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent more  than  their  male  coworkers 
for  the  identical  plan  and  twice  as 
much  for  a  plan  Including  maternity 
benefits. 

The  economic  condition  of  older 
women  in  this  country  is  a  tragedy. 
Most  women  are  not  covered  by  pri- 
vate pension  plans  and  few  ever  re- 
ceive any  benefits.  Current  law  pro- 
vides scant  protection  of  those  whose 
husbands  contribute  to  pension  plans. 
I  intend  to  take  a  leadership  role  to 
correct  these  Inequities. 

Continued  discrimination  against 
women  in  our  society  demands  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  But  that 
cannot  be  the  end  of  the  effort;  it  is 
only  an  essential  beginning.  The  full 
and  equal  participation  of  women 
should  mean  something  beyond  a 
place  In  the  world  that  men  have 
made.  The  Inequality  of  women  Is  not 
Just  a  national  problem;  equality  for 
women  can  contribute  to  different  and 
better  solutions  in  every  area  of  na- 
tional endeavor. 

The  traditional  values  and  priorities 
of  women  can  be  a  source  of  strength; 
they  can  enlarge  our  vision  for  our 
country;  they  can  Improve  the  ways  In 
which  all  of  us— men  and  women 
alike— will  govern  and  live. 

The  road  to  ratification  will  not  be 
an  easy  one.  But  the  extraordinary  im- 
portance of  the  effort  gives  us  the 
strength  to  see  the  struggle  through 
to  the  final  victory  that  will  come.  We 
will  do  what  is  necessary  to  achieve 
our  objective  of  equal  rights,  so  that 
at  last  ERA  will  take  its  rightful  place 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  reintroducing  the  equal 
rights  amendment  for  ratification  by 
the  98th  Congress  and  the  50  States. 


Last  night,  our  President  spoke  of 
"the  very  key  to  our  success"  being 
"our  ability,  foremost  among  nations, 
to  preserve  our  lasting  values  by 
making  change  work  for  us  rather 
than  against  us."  How  true  those 
words  are.  They  are  one  of  the  best  ar- 
guments I  can  think  of  for  ratifying 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  For  how  can  the  state  of 
our  Union  be  said  to  be  strong  when 
more  than  half  of  Its  citizens  are 
denied  equal  rights  under  law?  And 
what  could  be  more  In  keeping  with 
our  "lasting  values"  than  the  simple 
statement  that  "equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex"? 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that 
"our  commitment  to  fairness  means 
that  we  must  assure  legal  and  econom- 
ic equity  for  women  and  eliminate, 
once  and  for  all.  all  traces  of  unjust 
discrimination  against  women  from 
the  United  SUtes  Code"— and  certain- 
ly we  are  committed  to  doing  that.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  best  way  to 
do  that  is  through  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  And  if  we  want  to  erase 
all  similar  traces  of  discrimination  in 
the  laws  of  the  50  States,  then  the 
best  way  to  do  it— the  quickest  and 
most  comprehensive  way  to  do  it— is 
through  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
Not  some  "50  States  project"  which  at- 
tacks the  problems  piecemeal. 

And  if.  as  the  President  pledges,  we 
will  not  tolerate  discrimination  in  the 
areas  of  pay  and  pensions  and  the  like, 
then  the  biggest  and  best  first  step  in 
that  direction  is  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

The  Constitution  is  a  superb  docu- 
ment, almost  without  equal  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  But  if  posterity  has 
discovered  a  fault  with  it,  surely  it  is 
that  it  does  not  speak  for  women.  Not 
long  ago,  an  article  in  the  Connecticut 
Bar  Journal  pointed  out  that— 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  draft- 
ed and  ratified,  women  were  in  an  entirely 
different,  and  much  inferior,  social  and 
legal  category  than  men.  •  •  •  No  word,  sen- 
tence, cUuse  or  article  of  thU  remarltable 
political  document  in  any  degree  changed 
the  second-class  legal  (and  social)  position 
of  American  women.  It  is  fair  to  say.  there- 
fore, that  the  constitutions  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  of  the  SUtes  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  were  written  by  men  to 
ratify  a  social  and  political  compact  among 
men,  designed  to  esUblish  a  form  ol  govern- 
ment wholly  controlled  and  administered  by 
men.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Times  have  changed.  The  social  and 
legal  status  of  women  have  changed. 
But  the  laws  upon  which  all  of  us  rely 
for  the  protection  of  our  rights  as 
Americans  do  not  uniformly  reflect 
these  changes.  And  so  they  are  work- 
ing against  us,  rather  than  for  us. 

Some  ERA  opponents  point  to  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment   as   sufficient   to   nullify 
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House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  petitioned  the 


In  the  past.  I  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  North  DakoU  farm  wife. 
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every  law  that  makes  distinctions 
based  on  sex.  However,  history  has 
shown  the  Supreme  Court  hesitant  to 
strike  dow  i  classifications  by  sex  with 
any  consLtency.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
until  1971  that  the  Court  first  relied 
upon  the  I4th  amendment  to  strike 
down  any  kind  of  a  law  that  discrimi- 
nated on  t  le  basis  of  sex. 

In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized that  historically  blacks  and 
women  hai  I  suffered  many  of  the  same 
indignities  and  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. It  wr(  ite: 

Our  sutui  e  books  gradually  became  laden 
with  gross  itereotype  distinctions  between 
the  sexes  ai  id  indeed,  throughout  much  of 
the  19th  cei  itury,  the  position  of  women  in 
our  society  was.  in  many  respects,  compara- 
ble to  that  c  f  blacks  under  the  pre-Civil  War 
slave  code.  :  Neither  slaves  nor  women  could 
hold  office,  serve  on  juries,  bring  suit  in 
their  own  n  unes,  and  married  women  tradi- 
tionally weie  denied  the  legal  capacity  to 
hold  and  onvey  property  or  to  serve  as 
legal  guardl  ins  of  their  own  children. 

Mr.  Preiident,  we  needed  the  13th 
amendmer  t  to  abolish  slavery  in  this 
country.  Today  we  need  the  equal 
rights  am<  ndment  to  rid  our  laws  and 
practices  ( f  those  vestiges  of  discrimi- 
nation aga  inst  women. 

We  neec  it.  because  there  simply  is 
no  substitute.  Court  decisions  have 
fallen  shoi  t  of  the  job  and  so  have  the 
civil  rights  statutes  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  equ  il  rights  amendment  is  the 
only  practical  solution  and  that  is  our 
side's  secrfet  weapon.  Speaking  of  the 
fight  for  vomen's  suffrage,  Susan  B. 
Anthony  i  aid,  "Failure  is  impossible." 
The  same  is  true  of  the  drive  to  ratify 
the  ERA.  Anything  so  ultimately  fair 
and  just,  s  nything  so  much  in  keeping 
with  our  lasting  values  as  a  nation, 
must  ultii  lately  come  into  being.  The 
fight  for  i  has  been  long  and  hard.  No 
doubt  it  R^ll  be  longer  and  harder 
before  it  i  i  done.  But  we  must  all  take 
heart  in  the  fact  that  "failure  is  im- 
possible." 

I  urge  r:  ly  colleagues  to  swiftly  pass 
this  amen  Iment  and  all  my  fellow  citi- 
zens to  ac  ply  a  full-court  press  for  its 
ratif  icatio  i  by  the  States. 

Mr.  MCYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  53  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues li  reintroducing  the  equal 
rights  am  tndment.  I  rise  mindful  of  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  right  a  great 
wrong,  ard  mindful  also  of  the  place 
occupied  1  ly  the  EIRA  in  the  context  of 
the  prolonged  struggle  women  in 
America  I  ave  pursued  for  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities. 

I  may  rerhaps  be  more  conversant 
with  that  history  than  others,  for  I 
rise  as  th(  t  Senator  from  what  may  le- 
gitimately be  termed  the  birthground 
of  the  woi  nen's  rights  movement. 

I  speak  of  course,  of  Seneca  Falls 
and  Waterloo.  N.Y.  In  July  1848  a 
group  of  ive  women  met  at  the  home 
of  Jane  and  Richard  Hunt  in  Water- 
loo. Ther  i,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  of 


Seneca  Falls,  Mary  Ann  McClintock  of 
Waterloo,  Martha  Coffin  Wright  of 
nearby  Auburn.  Lucretia  Coffin  Mott 
of  PhUadelphia.  and  Ms.  Hunt 
planned  the  first  Women's  Rights 
Convention  and  later  wrote  the  "decla- 
ration of  sentiments."  Modeled  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  dec- 
laration of  sentiments  proclaimed 
women's  equality  with  men  and  de- 
cried the  inferior  status  women  were 
accorded.  It  was  endorsed  at  the 
Seneca  Falls  convention,  held  on  July 
19  and  20. 1848. 

The  only  controversial  measure 
raised  at  that  convention  was  to 
extend  the  right  to  vote  to  women.  It 
would  be  72  years  before  the  Nation 
heeded  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's  call 
for  votes  for  women.  Such  was  the 
pace  at  which  our  political  institutions 
responded  to  what  was  arguably  the 
largest  mass  movement  in  American 
history.  There  were.  I  must  confess, 
moments  in  which  I  thought  it  would 
take  Congress  nearly  as  long  to  com- 
memorate the  events  at  Seneca  Falls. 
Happily,  however,  it  took  but  10 
months  to  enact  legislation  I  proposed 
in  February  1980  to  establish  a 
Women's  Rights  Historic  Park  at 
Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo  as  part  of 
our  national  park  system. 

In  1923  Seneca  Falls  hosted  another 
Women's  Rights  Convention.  That 
year.  Alice  Paul,  courageous  and  un- 
heralded campaigner  for  women's 
rights— she  is  not  even  deemed  to 
merit  inclusion  in  Harvard  Universi- 
ty's three-volume  work.  "Notable 
American  Women!"— wrote  the  equal 
rights  amendment  that  we  introduce 
today.  At  the  1923  convention  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Party,  which  Ms.  Paul 
founded  in  1913,  endorsed  it.  Thus  did 
they  carry  on  the  work  begtin  in 
Seneca  Falls  in  1848.  Votes  for  women, 
they  knew,  are  only  a  step  toward  full 
equality  for  women. 

I  might  also  take  the  opportunity 
that  the  moment  presents  to  say  that 
in  1923  what  was  meeting  in  Seneca 
Falls  was  a  convention  of  the  National 
Women's  Party.  That  party  endures  to 
this  day  and  had  not  just  the  fortitude 
but  the  great  good  sense  to  decline  the 
offer  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
remove  it  from  its  place  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  in  order  that  there  could 
be  more  of  the  Hart  Building  there 
than  there  is  now.  The  ladies  declined, 
happily,  and  at  least  we  have  their 
building— actually  Albert  Gallatin's 
original  home— to  look  at  if  we  can 
avoid  the  wide  shroud  that  encom- 
passes that. 

In  1923  Senator  Charles  Curtis  and 
Representative  Daniel  R.  Anthony, 
nephew  of  Susan  B..  introduced  Alice 
Paul's  equal  rights  amendment  in  Con- 
gress. It  was  reintroduced  in  every  ses- 
sion until  Congress  passed  it  in  1972. 
The  ERA'S  supporters  did  not  despair 
during  49  years  waiting  for  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  it.  we  did  not  despair 


during  10  years  waiting  for  the  States 
to  ratify  and  we  did  not  despair  when 
the  ERA  fell  three  States  short  of 
ratification.  We  are  here  today  to  reaf- 
firm with  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  10— and  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  in  the  House— our  un- 
swerving dedication  to  insuring  that 
the  equal  rights  amendment  becomes 
a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
despite  any  temporary  setbacks  we 
may  suffer  in  the  process. 

Today  is  a  day  to  celebrate  our  dedi- 
cation to  equal  rights  for  every  Ameri- 
can, and  to  pledge  our  best  and  unend- 
ing fight  to  protect  those  rights.  We 
will  not  rest  until  Congress  and  the 
States  affirm  that  women  share  with 
men  an  equality  before  the  law,  and 
the  vision  of  Alice  Paul  is  at  long  last 
fulfiUed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  today  reintroducing  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  a  measure  that  by 
any  reasonable  standard  of  fairness 
and  equity  should  already  be  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  ERA  is  a  straightforward  state- 
ment of  principle.  "Equality  of  rights 
imder  the  law."  it  reads,  'shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex." 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  the 
meaning  of  the  ERA  has  been  grossly 
distorted  in  the  minds  of  some  Ameri- 
cans by  a  cynical  disinformation  cam- 
paign. 

The  ERA  does  not  mean  co-ed  rest- 
rooms. 

It  does  not  mean  that  young  women 
will  be  sent  into  battle. 

And,  the  ERA  does  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  our  basic  in- 
stitutions. To  the  contrary,  by  reaf- 
firming the  intrinsic  worth  of  aU 
people,  the  ERA  will  ultimately 
strengthen  our  institutions,  the  family 
included. 

The  ERA.  Mr.  President,  is  a  matter 
of  equity. 

Women,  who  comprise  51  percent  of 
our  population,  hold  only  6  percent  of 
the  management  jobs  in  our  economy. 

For  every  dollar  earned  by  a  male 
worker,  a  working  woman  still  gets 
only  59  cents. 

And  today,  well  over  half  of  the  mar- 
ried women  in  America  are  in  the  work 
force.  For  younger  women,  that  figure 
is  much  higher. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  sex 
discrimination  is  a  tangible  reality  in 
our  country  today. 

And  it  is  also  a  fact  that  a  constitu- 
tional remedy  Is  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective way  to  bring  sex  discrimination 
to  an  end. 

The  courts,  for  example,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  provide  full  legal  pro- 
tections for  women.  Sexual  discrimina- 
tion has  never  been  reviewed  with  the 
strict  scrutiny  reserved  for  racial  or 


ethnic  classifications  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. And  it  is  a  truism  that  enforce- 
ment or  rights  through  the  courts  is  a 
costly,  lengthy,  and  difficult  process. 

A  piecemeal  approach  to  equality,  as 
suggested  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, relies  on  the  enactment  of  nu- 
merous statutes  and  regulations  to 
protect  various  aspects  of  women's 
rights.  It  is  unworkable  and  unfair. 

This  approach  could  never  be  com- 
prehensive. It  is  subject  over  and  over 
again  to  the  lengthy  and  arduous  leg- 
islative process  with  regard  to  every 
single  issue  involving  women's  rights. 

In  addition,  statutory  rights  do  not 
have  the  permanence  of  constitutional 
rights.  They  are  easier  to  repeal— just 
as  the  present  administration  is  trying 
right  now  to  repeal  equal  credit  and 
affirmative  action  regulations,  to 
remove  enforcement  procedures  for 
equal  employment  laws,  and  to  dilute 
the  equal  education  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  the  body 
of  law  which  contains  the  basic  rights 
and  protections  afforded  to  all  citi- 
zens. If  we  do  not  formally  affirm  the 
right  of  women  to  be  treated  equally 
under  the  law,  we  are  in  fact  providing 
a  subtle  stamp  of  approval  for  discrim- 
ination against  women.  No  public 
statement,  no  promise,  no  report,  no 
assurance  that  women  have  equal 
rights  will  ever  be  credible  in  this 
country  unless  and  until  we  are  willing 
to  formally  include  these  rights  in  the 
basic  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  need  the 
ERA— we  need  it  because  it  is  right. 

I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  concur  in  that  judg- 
ment. 

And  I  am  confident  that  this  time, 
the  ERA  will  succeed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  to  address  the  pri- 
mary women's  issue  of  our  time:  The 
struggle  to  achieve  a  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  rights  for  women. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  dead  and  it  is  not  dying. 

This  day  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  chapter  of  our  drive  to  enact  the 
equal  rights  amendment  as  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Through  our  Nation's 
unshakable  support  of  the  ERA,  and 
the  growing  involvement  of  women  in 
politics,  I  know  that  our  renewed  cam- 
paign to  enact  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  be  swift,  sure,  and  success- 
ful. Our  Nation  Is  watching  us  as  we 
reintroduce  the  ERA  today,  and  I 
know  that  our  fellow  citizens  will 
share  the  confidence  that  I  feel  as 
they  see  the  strength  and  depth  of 
continued  support  for  the  ERA  in 
Congress. 

Because  the  ERA  requires  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States,  it  is  appropriate  for 
me   to  note  at  this  point   that  the 


House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  petitioned  the 
Congress  to  enact  an  equal  rights 
amendment.  Rhode  Island  stands 
ready  once  again  to  ratify  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  petition  of  the  Rhode 
Island  House  of  Representatives  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  For  too  long,  sex  discrim- 
ination has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  laws,  customs,  and  practices  of  our 
society.  UntU  the  ERA  is  again  passed 
by  the  Congress,  and  this  time  ratified 
by  38  SUtes.  we  will  be  a  Nation  divid- 
ed between  those  who  enjoy  constitu- 
tional protection  of  all  their  rights 
and  those  who  have  less  than  full  pro- 
tection. ^ 

We  have  only  to  look  at  Congress, 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  highest  echelons 
of  corporate  America  to  be  reminded 
vividly  of  the  barriers  that  still  pre- 
vent women  from  fully  realizing  their 
potential,  and  from  making  the  full 
contribution  that  they  can  to  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

The  continuing  differentials  in  wage 
scales  between  women  and  men  and 
the  continuing  inequities  in  positions 
of  employment  remind  each  one  of  us 
personaUy,  daily,  that  every  woman, 
every  family,  and  every  American  suf- 
fers from  sex  discrimination. 

It  is  time,  and  past  time,  for  our 
Nation  to  shed  the  baggage  of  this  dis- 
crimination and  move  into  a  new  era. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  vast  talents  that  over  half 
of  our  vast  population  possesses. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  join  to  make 
the  ERA  part  of  the  Constitution, 


EXHIBIT  I 

State  or  Rhode  Island  m  General 
Assembly 

January  session.  A.D.  1983. 

House  resolution:  Memorializing  Congress 
to  enact  an  equal  rights  amendment  for 
ratification  by  the  SUtes  in  their  general 
elections. 

Introduced  by:  RepresenUtives  Drapeau, 
Maigret,  DeLuca,  Teitz,  Donnelly. 

Date  introduced:  January  14, 1983. 

Referred  to:  Read  and  passed. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  sUte  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence PlanUtlons  hereby  respectfully  me- 
morializes the  congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  enact  an  equal  righU  amendment  for 
ratification  by  the  sUtes  in  their  general 
elections;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  sUte  be 
and  she  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  again  join 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion which  guarantees  that  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 


In  the  past.  I  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  North  Dakote  farm  wife, 
who  is  generally  a  coequal  partner 
with  her  husband  in  sharing  the  work 
and  making  the  decisions  which  make 
their  farm  operation  a  success.  Yet  she 
faces  discrimination  in  such  basic  mat- 
ters as  obtaining  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  wife,  consid- 
er the  homemaker.  the  working 
woman,  the  mother,  the  woman  on 
welfare,  and  woman  whose  husband 
has  abandoned  his  family,  the  wonuui 
who  wants  to  reenter  the  work  world 
after  years  outside  the  workingforce. 
Now.  more  than  ever  before,  women 
are  seeking  to  become  a  part  of  a  soci- 
ety that  has  previously  been  dominat- 
ed by  men.  And  women  are  asking 
questions  about  their  rights,  and  solu- 
tions to  their  problems.  And  they  are 
turning  to  us,  as  lawmakers.  And  we 
must  respond. 

Passing  the  ERA  is  a  step  fundamen- 
tal to  the  social  advancement  of  this 
country.  The  laws  of  this  Nation  need 
to  recognize  the  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens, women  and  men.  Until  this  ad- 
vancement is  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution,  we  cannot  really  expect 
to  overcome  outdated  and  illogical  be- 
liefs which  are  at  the  heart  of 
women's  discriminated  position  in  our 
society. 

Passage  of  the  ERA  is  needed  today 
more  than  ever  before.  More  women 
are  working.  More  women  are  of  vital 
financial  support  to  their  family's  sta- 
bility. More  women  are  heads  of 
households. 

Women  received  the  right  to  vote  in 
1920.  The  first  equal  rights  amend- 
ment was  introduced  just  3  years  after 
that.  It  has  been  introduced  in  some 
form  in  nearly  every  Congress  since 
1923.  The  ERA  is  truly  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come,  whose  cause  in  just, 
and  which  will  prevail. 

Though  it  was  not  passed  by  the  req- 
uisite number  of  States  since  it  was 
first  approved  in  1972.  I  am  confident 
that  a  second  ERA  wiU  be  passed  by 
Congress  and  accepted  by  these 
United    States    as    integral    to    their 

social  being.  .^     ..    , 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  one  of  my  first  acts  as 
a  Senator  is  to  cosponsor  the  reintro- 
duction  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. ^  .  w»  » 
It  is  distressing  that  the  rights  of 
any  American  should  be  subject  to 
erosion.  That  the  rights  of  more  than 
half  of  all  Americans,  represented  by 
women,  have  long  been  open  to  dis- 
criminatory inroads  should  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  us  all. 

New  Mexico  has  had  an  equal  rights 
amendment,  approved  by  the  vote  of 
its  people,  in  its  State  constitution 
since  1973.  Hopefully  now,  this  re- 
introduced national  amendments,  sup- 
ported by  a  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, will  become  part  of  our  National 
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Constitutic  n  and  that  women's  rights 
will  be  assi  red  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HOL  jINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  U  join  my  many  colleagues 
today  in  reintroducing  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Necessarily.  I  will 
keep  my  statement  brief  and  simply 
highlight  he  reasons  for  my  strong 
support  fo ',  and  commitment  to,  the 
expeditious  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  tlis  vital  matter  during  the 
98th  Congi  ess. 

Though  ;  atif ication  by  the  requisite 
38  States  lell  just  three  States  short 
last  year,  v  e  are  proud  of  our  commit- 
ment and  3f  our  efforts  in  obtaining 
for  women  what  is  necessary  and  just. 
We  must  emind  ourselves,  however, 
of  the  dif  iculty  the  women  of  this 
Nation  ha<  in  obtaining  the  right  to 
vote  and  ve  must  not  give  up  the 
fight.  Wh€n  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Consti  ution  was  passed  and  rati- 
fied, womtn,  who  were  some  of  the 
most  vigor  >us  supporters  of  abolition, 
were  left  liehind.  They  had  to  carry 
the  fight  far  another  50  years  before 
they.  too.  gained  the  right  to  vote. 
Women  at  that  time  and  now  do  not 
seek  specia  l  treatment;  they  seek  basic 
justice  anq  freedom.  They  seek  only 
equal  right^  as  Individuals  and  citizens 
under  law.]  As  those  who  before  tried 
and  persevered,  so  must  we  here  today 
persist  unt^l  we  gain  the  basic  rights 
for  all  the  titizens  of  our  Nation. 

As  a  fattier,  I  have  watched  with 
great  pleaiure  as  my  children,  sons 
and  daugt  ters,  have  grown  to  their 
majority.  >  s  any  parent  in  this  body.  I 
have  taken  great  pride  in  them  and 
have  done  my  best  to  love,  nurture, 
educate,  aiid  in  general  prepare  them 
for  what  the  future  holds.  But  I  did 
not  raise  iiy  daughters  to  accept  the 
mantle  of  limited  citizenship.  I  want 
for  my  dai  ighters  the  same  as  I  want 
for  my  son  s;  the  opiwrtunlty  to  rise  to 
the  highes ;  level  their  ability  will  take 
them. 

Unf ortui  ately.  this  opportunity  does 
not  now  e]  :ist.  Women  in  this  country 
suffer  ine<;  uality  in  economic  opportu- 
nities. To<  lay.  nearly  60  percent  of 
America's  women  work  outside  the 
home.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  women  are 
paid  less  md  promoted  less.  In  my 
State  alore,  women  are  paid  about 
three-fifths  to  two-thirds  what  men 
make.  And  it  is  with  much  regret  that 
I  point  ov  t  that  women  with  college 
educations  earn  less  than  men  with 
9th-  and  lOth-grade  educations.  With 
more  and  more  women  beginning  to 
work  outsi  de  the  home— estimated  by 
some  to  r^ach  90  percent  by  the  year 
2000— this  I  startling  and  blatant  dis- 
criminatioh  will  only  become  worse 
unless  we  ^o  something  to  bring  about 
change. 

The  vehicle  for  this  change  is  the 
equal  righi  s  amendment.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  t[>ol  to  obtain  equal  pay  and 
equal  opp>rtunity  for  the  women  of 
this  Natiqn.   Admittedly,   much   pro- 


gress has  been  made  since  the  equal 
rights  amendment  passed  Congress  In 
1972  and  was  sent  to  the  States  for 
ratification.  Much  of  this  significant 
progress  came  in  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  the  amendment.  And  these 
are  accomplishments  in  which  the 
whole  Nation  should  be  proud.  But 
the  truth  remains  that  there  is  much 
to  be  accomplished.  Today,  the  preser- 
vation of  fundamental  rights  is  de- 
pendent on  legislation,  executive 
action,  and  interpretation  by  the 
courts.  The  unfinished  work  must  be 
completed.  The  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship must  be  accorded  to  the  majority 
of  Americans.  We  must  make  the 
equal  rights  amendment  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  and  I  pledge  my 
continuing  support  in  gaining  its  pas- 
sage and  ratification. 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
confirm  my  continued  support  for  con- 
stitutionally mandated  equal  rights 
for  women  by  again  cosponsoring  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

As  a  simple  and  brief  statement  of 
commitment  to  equality  for  all  per- 
sons, the  ERA  was  first  written  by 
Alice  Paul  in  1923.  Since  that  time, 
while  great  strides  have  been  made,  we 
must  not  be  wholly  satisfied  with  past 
accomplishments  but  instead  must 
surge  forward  to  an  even  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  goal  of  equality.  Presently 
we  lack  legislation  that  explicitly  ce- 
ments equal  treatment  for  men  and 
women  under  State  and  Federal  laws, 
and  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  such 
omissions. 

E>espite  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  50  years,  discrimina- 
tion still  persists  in  all  facets  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Consider  that  women's  wages 
are,  on  the  average,  60  percent  of  their 
male  counterparts.  Women  college 
graduates  often  earn  less  than  men 
with  only  an  eighth  grade  education. 
For  too  many  of  our  families  living  in 
poverty  are  families  headed  by  women 
breadwinners.  Indeed,  at  the  present 
rate,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunities  estimates 
that  by  the  year  2000  virtually  all  of 
our  poverty-ridden  families  will  be 
headed  by  women.  Such  inequities  can 
no  longer  be  ignored. 

Without  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee, equal  rights  for  women  can  never 
fully  be  guaranteed.  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
for  the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.* 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  so  many  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  in  the  effort  to 
make  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
an  indisputable  part  of  the  law  of  our 
land. 

Last  year  the  clock  ran  out  on  the 
ERA  amendment  with  only  three 
more  States  needed  for  ratification. 
That  was  considered  a  victory  for  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment— despite 
the  fact  that  35  States,  representing 


more  than  72  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  voted  for  ratifica- 
tion. I  am  confident,  however,  that 
this  time  around  we  will  see  the  ERA 
adopted  as  the  27th  amendment  to  the 
American  Constitution. 

Every  public  opinion  poll  shows  us 
that  there  is  broad  support  in  this 
country  for  the  concept  of  equal 
rights,  and  certainly  the  notion  of 
equality  for  all  our  people  has  become 
a  fundamental  part  of  our  evolving 
American  experience.  With  the  equal 
rights  amendment  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  state  unequivocally  that 
gender  must  not  be  a  cause  for  dis- 
crimination. We  have  a  chance  to  cor- 
rect past  patterns  of  inequity  that 
have  denied  millions  of  American 
women  an  equal  opportunity  to  serve 
and  succeed  and  compete  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  previous  dialog  on  the  equal 
rights  amendment  focused  on  phoney 
issues  like  unisex  restroom  facilities 
and  alleged  strains  on  traditional 
family  values  that  might  arise  from 
passage  of  this  legislation.  Those  of  us 
who  support  equal  rights  must  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  question:  Why  do 
we  need  this  amendment? 

I  think  the  issue  is  clear  and  compel- 
ling. We  need  it  because  there  are  still 
State  and  Federal  laws  on  the  books 
that  limit  employment  opportunities 
for  women.  We  need  it  because  there 
are  State  laws  that  define  different 
rights  for  husbands  and  wives  with  re- 
spect to  their  children,  their  property, 
and  third  parties.  We  need  it  because 
millions  of  American  homemakers  can 
be  deprived  of  economic  security  upon 
divorce  or  widowhood.  We  need  it  be- 
cause our  social  security  system  fails 
to  recognize  the  value  of  work  in  the 
home.  We  need  it  because  many  of  our 
pension  provisions  work  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  older  women  who  are  re- 
tired employees.  And  I  believe  we  also 
need  the  equal  rights  amendment  as  a 
signal  of  assurance  to  the  women  of 
America  that  discrimination— whether 
it  be  written  or  tacit— will  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  this  country. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  voices  that 
claim  we  do  not  need  the  equal  rights 
amendment  because  we  already  have 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  a  basis  for  han- 
dling sex  discrimination  suits.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  very  little  merit  to 
this  argiunent. 

The  14th  amendment  was  passed 
more  than  a  century  ago  as  part  of  the 
effort  to  abolish  slavery  and  extend 
civil  rights  to  blacks.  It  was  passed  at  a 
time  when  Susan  B.  Anthony  was 
making  the  point  that: 

The  women  of  this  Nation  in  1876  have 
greater  cause  for  discontent,  rebellion,  and 
revolution  than  the  men  of  1776. 

The  14th  amendment  may  be  the 
best  available  vehicle  for  sex  discrimi- 


nation suits,  but  the  protection  it  pro- 
vides is  uncertain  and  uneven  at  best. 
Moreover,  the  standards  developed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  judge  claims  of 
sex  bias  under  the  14th  amendment 
are  unclear. 

Passage  of  the  ERA  will  eliminate 
this  ambiguity  and  give  the  courts  two 
major  sources  of  guidance  for  inter- 
pretation: The  extensive  legislative 
history  of  the  amendment,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  those  States  that  have 
added  equal  rights  provisions  to  their 
State  constitutions. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  clearly  desirable. 
I  believe  it  is  also  necessary  if  we  are 
to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  judging 
claims  of  bias  and  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
the  effort  to  assure  equality  and  jus- 
tice, opportunity  and  security  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  America. 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  guar- 
antees equal  rights  under  the  law  to 
all  persons  regardless  of  sex  is  long 
overdue.  I  personally  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  controversy  that 
has  swirled  around  this  issue.  It  is  a 
simple  matter:  In  a  society  of  laws, 
which  the  United  States  is,  all  citizens 
must  have  equal  standing.  Anything 
less  is  simply  unacceptable.  I  fear  that 
too  many  well-meaning  individuals 
have  lost  sight  of  the  simple  and  pro- 
found elegance  of  the  proposition,  and 
have  gone  looking  for  demons  and 
dragons.  There  are  none.  The  equal 
rights  amendment  Is  what  it  says- 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  We  are  all 
equal,  that  is  all. 

No  one  would  disagree  with  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  has  long 
been  moving  toward  equality  of  rights 
without  the  ERA.  Indeed,  great  strides 
have  been  made.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  our  entire  society  is  suffused  with 
the  concept  of  equality.  But,  having 
said  that,  we  must  also  acknowledge 
that  there  are  still  great  obstacles  to 
overcome.  Nowhere  are  the  discrepan- 
cies between  the  sexes  more  glaring 
than  in  employment  wages. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  passed  by  the 
88th  Congress  became  effective  June 
11,  1964.  Since  that  time,  women  have 
lost,  not  gained,  groimd  in  the  battle 
for  equal  pay.  In  1960,  women  com- 
prised 33.3  percent  of  the  work  force 
and  earned  60.8  percent  of  what  men 
earned.  In  1980.  with  women  compris- 
ing 42.4  percent  of  the  work  force, 
they  earn  only  60.2  percent  of  male 
wages.  These  figures  are  a  national 
embarrassment. 

While  many  argue  that  the  wage  gap 
is  largely  attributable  to  women  con- 
centrating in  low  paying  fields  and 
lacking  seniority,  a  recent  Labor  De- 
partment report  disputes  these  claims. 
In  March  of  this  year,  the  Labor  De- 
partment released  a  report  on  the 
weekly  earnings  of  men  and  women 


compared  in  100  occupations.  This 
report  reveals  that  women  are  earning 
substantially  less  than  men  within  the 
same  occupations.  Within  the  legal 
profession,  for  example,  a  profession  I 
share  with  60  of  my  colleagues,  women 
comprise  22  percent  of  all  lawyers  yet 
they  earn  only  71  percent  of  what 
their  male  colleagues  earn.  In  a  profes- 
sion dedicated  to  upholding  the  laws 
of  this  country  we  have  not  done  a 
very  admirable  job. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  retail  sales  clerks 
in  this  country  are  women,  yet  they 
earn  only  67  percent  of  what  their 
male  counterparts  earn.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  all  bank  officers  are 
women,  yet  they  only  earn  60  percent 
of  what  male  bank  officers  earn.  The 
list  is  profoundly  discouraging.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  single  profession  in  this 
country  cataloged  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment In  which  women  earn  more 
than  or  the  same  as  men.  In  the  nurs- 
ing profession,  where  women  compro- 
mise 90.9  percent  of  the  work  force,  we 
find  the  smallest  wage  gap.  But  even 
here  women  earn  only  94.7  percent  of 
what  men  earn.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  the 
end  of  my  statement,  th3  complete 
study  done  by  the  department  of 
Labor  entitled  "1981  Weekly  Earning 
of  Men  and  Women  compared  in  100 
occupations." 

As  the  father  of  two  daughters  and  a 
son.  I  am  disturbed  that  in  the  land  of 
equal  opportunity,  equality  may  still 
depend  upon  sex.  I  am  disturbed  that 
we  have  not  yet  ratified  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  insure  that  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law.  It  Is  not  enough  to  sup- 
port equal  pay  but  not  equal  rights. 
Only  through  the  mechanism  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  these 
rights  truly  exist. 

Today,  we  need  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  pass  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  We  cannot  allow  yester- 
day's disappointment  to  deter  us. 
Rather,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  insuring  that  this  amendment  be- 
comes part  of  the  Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was   ordered    to   be    printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
1981  Weekly  Earnings  or  Mem  and  Women 

Compared  m  100  Occupatioks 
Engineering  occupations  dominated  the 
list  of  the  20  highest  wage  and  salary  occu- 
pations for  men  In  1981,  while  occupations 
often  found  in  the  public  sector  were  promi- 
nent among  the  top  20  for  women,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  SU- 
tistics  reported  today. 

These  finding  are  from  an  analysis  of 
usual  weekly  earnings  as  reported  in  a 
survey  of  households— the  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey  (CPS).  The  earning  are  for 
wage  and  salary  workers  employed  full  time 
(35  hours  a  week  or  more);  the  rankings 
thus  exclude  self-employed  persons  (for  ex- 
ample, nmny  physicians  and  attorneys). 

Seven  out  of  the  20  best  paying  occupa- 
tions among  men  in  1981  were  in  the  engi- 
neering field.  (See  Uble  1.)  Median  usual 


weekly  earnings  ranged  from  $507  for  civil 
engineers  to  $619  for  aerospece  engineers. 
Salaried    lawyers    ($574)    and    physicians 
($561)  were  in  the  upper  half  of  the  top  20 
ranking.  Also  included  among  the  top  20 
were  a  number  of  technical  occupations- 
economists  ($580).  computer  systems  ana- 
lysU   ($546).    airplane    pilots   ($530).    oper- 
ations and  systems  researchers  and  analysts 
($515)— and     administrative     occupations- 
sales  managers  ($566).  college  and  universi- 
ty  administrators   ($552).   elementary   and 
secondary  school  administrators  ($520).  and 
bank  officers  and  financial  managers  ($514). 
Occupations  in  the  education  field  ranked 
among  the  20  highest-paying  for  women. 
Median  usual  weekly  earnings  of  women  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  administra- 
tors were  $363:  vocational  and  educational 
counselors  earned  on  average  $336  a  week; 
and  secondary  school  teachers  had  median 
weekly    earnings   of    $321.    (See   table    2.) 
Other  public  sector  occupations  in  the  top 
20  for  women  were  postal  clerks  ($382)  and 
public  adminstration  official  and  adminis- 
trators ($337).  Many  of  the  best-paying  oc- 
cupations for  women  were  the  same  or  simi- 
lar to  those  appearing  in  the  men's  ranking, 
for   example,   operations   and   systems   re- 
searchers   and    analysts    ($422),    lawyers 
($407).    physicians,    dentists,    and    related 
practitioners      ($401),      engineers      ($371), 
health  administrators  ($357).  and  personnel 
and  labor  relations  workers  ($330).  However, 
the  earning  of  women  were  generally  much 
lower  than  those  of  men,  even  within  these 
occupations.    For    example,    the    ratio    of 
women's  earnings  to  men's  earnings  was  71 
percent  for  lawyers  and  81  percent  for  phy- 
sicians. The  ratio  was  highest  among  postal 
clerks  where  women  earned  alx)ut  94  per- 
cent as  much  as  men.  (See  tables  1  and  2.) 
Table  3,   in  addition   to  presenting  the 
median  usual  weekly  earnings  for  men  and 
women  in  over  100  detailed  occupations,  also 
shows  the  ratio  of  women's  to  men's  earn- 
ings in  each  occupation  and  the  percentage 
of  women  in  each  occupation.  The  dau  con- 
tained in  this  table  wlU  be  analyzed  further 
in  a  forthcoming  article  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review. 

A  HOTE  ON  THE  DATA 

The  data  on  median  usual  weekly  earnings 
published  in  this  release  are  based  on  infor- 
mation obtained  monthly  from  one-fourth 
of  the  households  in  the  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey  (CPS).  Summary  daU  on  earn- 
ings from  the  CPS  are  now  published  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  However,  because  of  sam- 
pling variability,  earnings  daU  for  very  de- 
tailed occupations  cannot  be  published 
quarterly  and  are  aggregated  into  annual 
averages. 

While  much  more  reliable  than  quarterly 
averages,  the  annual  averages  are  still  sub- 
ject to  problems  of  sampling  variabUity. 
This  is  why  median  weekly  earnings  for 
either  men  or  women  are  not  shown  in  this 
release  for  occupations  where  they  make  up 
less  than  50,000  of  the  full-time  wage  and 
salary  employment.  Even  with  this  restric- 
tion, the  occupations  for  which  daU  are 
shown  account  for  nearly  95  percent  of  the 
full-time  wage  and  salary  employment  level 
In  1981. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  sampling 
variabUity.  the  earnings  data  from  the  CPS 
are  also  subject  to  problems  of  response 
error  or  bias.  Special  tests  have  indicated  a 
slight  tendency  to  under-report  earnings  in 
household  surveys  such  as  the  C:PS.  CJeneral 
information  on  the  statistical  reliability  and 
other  aspects  of  the  earnings  daU  derived 
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507 
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581 
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Occuvation '  Hale 

eamingt 

Health  administrators 545 

Engineers,  n.e.c — . — .....        530 

Airplane  pilots 530 

School  administrators,  elemenU- 

ry  and  secondary 520 

Operations     and     systems     re- 
searchers and  analysts 

Bank  officers  and  financial  man- 
agers  

Personnel    and    labor    relations 

workers 

Civil  engineers 

'  Excludes  any  earnings  from  self -employment. 
» Occupations  listed  are  those  in  which  male  em- 
ployment was  50.000  or  more  in  1981. 

Table  2.— Occupations  tpith  highest  rnedian 
roeekly  earnings  for  women  employed  full 
time  in  wage  and  salary  loorfc,'  1981 
annual  average. 

Occupation '  Female 
Title:                                                         eamingt 
Operations     and     systems     re- 
searchers and  analysts $422 

Computer  systems  analysts 420 

Lawyers W 

Physicians,  dentists  and  related 
practitioners 401 


Occupation ' 
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.  Teachers,  college  and  university.. 
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'  Excludes  any  earnings  from  self-emplojrment. 
'Occupations  listed  are  those  in  which  female 
employment  was  50.000  or  more  In  1981. 
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TABLE  3  -MEDIAN  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  FULL  TIME  IN  OCCUPATWHS  WITH  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  50,000  OR  MORE  BY  SEX.'  1981 

ANNUAL  AVERAGES-Continued 
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•  Mr  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  tions  and  biases  in  the  law.  as  well  as 

marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  effort  to  discriminatory  practices  which  contln- 

gain  ratification  of  the  equal  rights    ue  to  exist.  

Imendment.  This  effort  will  not  stop  It  is  time  to  move  forward  and  r^' 

imtil  ratification  is  achieved.  Many  of  firm    our    commitment    to    equality 

S?  experienced  great  disappointment  under  the  law  through  passage  and 

SJer  the  failure  of  a  final  few  States  to  ratification  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 

ratify  this  much-needed  measure.  It  ™«"^»-,TT,p„^ ,  vr  President  I 
was  oalnful  to  come  so  close,  yet  see  •  Mr.  MITCHEIiL.  Mr.  tT^siaem.  1 
^Uf Kn  fSlT  the  end.  At  the  am  pleased  to  ioi^^y  colleagues.  Sen- 
same  time,  the  enormous  support  ators  Tsowgas  and  P*ckwooo  to  re- 
which  the  amendment  received  means  introducing  the  equal  rights  amend- 
that  we.  as  a  nation,  are  ready  to  grant  ment.  I  "n.^isappolnted.  but  not  dis- 
men  aiid  women  equal  protection  heai^n«<*;that  the  amendment  failed 
iinriorthplaw  to   be    ratified    by    the    requisite    38 

mal  ratification  of  the  ERA  wUl  States  by  the  June  30.  1982  deadline, 
prove  to  be  a  mark  of  this  Nations  civ-  For  the  fight  to  secure  equal  protec- 
ilitv  and  maturity.  We  will  be  making  tion  under  the  law  for  women,  while  It 
a  huge  step  forward  when  the  amend-  may  be  a  long  and  arduous  one.  is  a 
ment  is  finally  part  of  the  Constitu-  fight  that  will  continue  to  be  waged 
tion,  and  we  should  not  despair  of  the    until  it  is  won.  ,„*..^..„.„„ 

time  and  effort  the  struggle  has  Uken.  The  amendment  we  axe  Jntroductog 
History  shows  such  accomplishments  today  is  identical  to  that  which  passed 
have  not  always  been  achieved  with  this  body  more  than  a  decade  ago.  It 
grace  or  with  ease,  as  witnessed  by  the  states,  quite  simply,  that:  Equality  of 
battle  to  grant  women  the  right  to  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
vote,  or  that  which  was  necessary  to  denied  or  abridged  by  the  unitea 
provide  members  of  minority  groups  States  or  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 
with  basic  civil  rights.  This  country  What  could  be  more  fundamental? 
was  torn  over  making  those  decisions-  |»artlcularly  in  a  democratic  society, 
yet  we  made  them  because  they  were  sttth  as  ours,  which  prides  itself  on 
the  right  thing  to  do.  That  is  why  I  equality  and  justice  for  aU  Its  citizens, 
have  no  doubt  this  country  wlU  ulti-  Opponents  of  the  equal  rights 
mately  ratify  the  ERA:  It  is  the  right  amendment.  including  President 
thing  to  do.  Reagan,  argue  that  a  constitutional 

The  merits  of  the  equal  rights  amendment  is  not  necessary  and  that 
amendment  have  been  thoroughly  de-  current  statutes  can  address  sex-biased 
bated  In  the  absence  of  this  amend-  discrimination.  This  simply  Is  not  true, 
ment,  discrimination  continues  to  If  the  opponents  of  the  equal  rights 
exist  in  education,  in  employment,  in  amendment  are  correct,  that  is,  VL  c\a- 
the  granting  of  credit  and  insurance,  rent  statutes  are  sufficient  why  do 
and  in  the  receipt  of  benefits.  women  in  this  country  earn  on  the  av- 

We  have  shown  that  State  action  is  erage  59  cents  for  every  doUar  earned 
not  enough.  Indeed,  the  very  sugges-    by  men? 

tion  that  an  Issue  as  basic  as  "equality  Why  do  retired  women  receive  ap- 
of  rights  under  the  law"— for  this  is  proximately  half  as  much  as  retired 
what  the  ERA  addresses— Is  a  State  or  men  imder  social  security  and  other 
local  matter  reflects  a  misimderstand-    pensions? 

Ing  of  the  principles  on  which  this  Why  do  certain  professions  which 
country  has  been— and  ought  to  be—  are  dominated  by  women,  such  as 
based.  Just  as  the  United  States  could  nursing,  rank  among  the  lowest  paid 
not,  m  the  end,  leave  the  abolition  of  of  all  professions,  regardless  of  the 
slavery  to  the  States,  or  the  right  of  number  of  years  of  education  or  train- 
women  to  vote,  so  we  must  enshrine  In    ing? 

the  Constitution-our  ultimate  docu-  Although  considerable  progress  has 
ment  of  law-a  prohibition  on  discrim-  been  made  in  eliminating  sex  aiscriim- 
ination  based  upon  gender.  nation  through  such  laws  as  title  VII 

The  ERA  Is  an  amendment  for  men  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  and  title  IX  of 
as  well  as  for  women.  It  will  benefit  the  education  amendments  and  Equal 
both  by  helping  to  eradicate  dlstor-    Pay  Act.  It  Is  clear  that  certain  funda- 
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mental  wrongs  which  exist  in  our  soci- 
ety can  only  be  addressed  through  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  issue  is  not  unisex  bathrooms  or 
whether  the  family  will  continue  to 
exist  as  we  know  It.  The  Issue  is  equali- 
ty under  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  reintroduce  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  It  obviously 
Is;  so  we  are  here  today.  And  we  will 
continue  to  stand  up  and  speak  out  in 
support  of  this  amendment  until 
equality  for  the  more  than  51  percent 
of  our  population  who  are  women  be- 
comes a  reality. 

It  took  women  70  years  to  obtain  the 
fimdamental  right  to  vote.  Let  us  hope 
that  It  does  not  take  as  long  to  pass 
and  ratify  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  today  my  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  the  reintroduction  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  It  is  said  by 
many  that  the  ERA  is  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  most 
Americans  support  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  for  women.  Well.  I  hope 
we  are  able  to  find  out  in  the  very 
near  future  whether  these  statements 
are  true,  as  I  believe  they  are.  There  Is 
no  public  opinion  poll  so  persuasive  as 
an  election,  and  if  the  ERA's  time  has 
come  then  I  beUeve  it  will  be,  as  It 
should  be,  ratified. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
first  ERA'S  faUure  to  be  ratified  by 
the  1982  deadline  signaled  a  reluc- 
tance by  the  American  public  to 
accept  the  principles  for  which  the 
ERA  stands.  They  say  that  American 
women,  along  with  American  men,  do 
not  need  explicit  constitutional  protec- 
tions in  order  to  guarantee  that  full 
and  equal  participation  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship 
are  not  eroded  by  sexual  discrimina- 
tion. The  best  way  to  put  these  argu- 
ments to  rest  is  to  submit  the  ERA  to 
the  American  public.  And  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  do  so  rapidly. 

A  word  of  caution.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  ERA  died  In  1982  at  least  In 
part  because  of  confusion  about  its 
effect.  It  became  identified  with  per- 
missive social  trends  that  in  the  long 
run  amounted  to  no  more  than  fads. 
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ERA  becam ;  a  national  referendum  on 
the  value  of  the  American  family  in- 
stead of  a  ocus  for  discussion  of  the 
changing  ni  ture  of  the  modem  Ameri- 
can family. 

The  fact!  speak  for  themselves: 
Women  make  up  over  51  percent  of 
the  populal  Ion;  there  are  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  woi  aen  in  our  work  force,  and 
their  numb  ;r  grows  daily;  the  majori- 
ty of  Amencan  children  are  growing 
up  in  hom^s  where  the  mother  is  a 
wage  eamef,  and  in  some  instances  is 
the  only  wa  ge  earner  in  the  family. 

So  let  uj  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  I  would  hope  that  the  re- 
newed natianal  debate  on  the  ERA 
will  be  chai  acterized  on  both  sides  by 
balance  an<  reason,  not  stridency  and 
intimidatioi  i.  At  stake  is  one  of  the 
most  preciims  gifts  we  can  give  to 
future  gen(  rations  of  American  men 
and  womer:  Equality  under  the  law. 
Let  us  endow  this  constitutional 
debate  with  the  respect  it  merits.* 

BQC  U.  RIGHTS  AMEIISIfEirr 

•  Mr.  LAU  PENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  with  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  n  sponsoring  the  reintro- 
duction  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. It  is  disappointing  that  over  10 
years  after  its  initial  passage  in  Con- 
gress, and  almost  50  years  after  its 
original  int;  eduction  here,  we  must  re- 
introduce tie  amendment.  But  today 
an  ERA  is  still  necessary.  Equality  of 
the  sexes  is  still  not  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  nor  can  we  yet  assume 
that  the  se  ices  will  be  treated  equally 
without  tliat  guarantee.  We  have 
made  insifficient  progress  toward 
equality  ovi  :r  these  long  years. 

Women  continue  to  suffer  unequal 
treatment  i  inder  law.  Women's  efforts 
both  in  the  labor  force  and  in  the 
home  continue  to  be  undervalued  and 
undercompensated.  The  situation  is 
worse  for  v  omen  who  depend  on  Fed- 
eral programs  that  have  been  cut,  or 
who  depeid  on  programs  such  as 
social  secui  ity  which  are  based  on  out- 
moded noti  ans  of  the  roles  of  men  and 
women.  Increasingly,  women  are  join- 
ing the  rarks  of  the  poor,  the  under- 
employed, Euid  the  unemployed.  The 
continuing  discrimination  against 
women  in  he  job  market,  in  training 
and  education,  and  in  our  laws,  must 
be  correcte  i. 

The  pasEEige  of  the  ERA  is  a  first 
step  in  elii  linating  inequality.  It  is  at 
once  a  proi  lise  of  equality,  and  the  be- 
giiming  of  its  fulfillment.  Our  con- 
stituents, i  a  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey  anc  across  the  coimtry,  have 
demonstral  ed  their  strong  support.  I 
am  proud  to  sponsor  this  resolution 
and  to  con  imlt  myself  to  the  struggle 
for  equal  r  shts.« 

Mr.  RAN  [HDIiPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  and  a  responsibility  to  join 
with  Senitors  Tsongas,  Packwood, 
and  other  ible  colleagues  in  reaffirm- 
ing our  sti  sng  commitment  to  the  as- 
surance of  equal  rights  for  women  by 


reintroducing  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Six  months  ago,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
we  stood  together  to  reintroduce  this 
amendment  and  express  our  continued 
commitment  to  its  goals.  We  who  had 
supported  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment were  undeniably  disappointed  by 
the  unsuccessful  ratification  effort 
that  ended  on  Jime  30.  However,  al- 
though disappointed,  we  were  not  dis- 
couraged, as  shown  by  the  Congress 
immediate  reintroduction  of  the 
amendment.  Regrettably,  no  further 
action  was  taken  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment  in  the  97th  Congress, 
making  it  necessary  to  introduce  new 
legislation  in  the  98th  Congress. 
Today,  we  are  more  determined  than 
ever  to  see  its  passage  and  ultimate 
ratification. 

As  we  pledge  our  unremitting  sup- 
port for  this  proposed  amendment  to 
our  Constitution,  it  is  helpful  to  look 
back  to  the  dedicated  women  in  our 
Nation's  history,  whose  efforts  have 
paved  the  way  for  our  endeavors. 

On  August  26,  1920,  the  19th  amend- 
ment, giving  women  the  right  to  vote, 
became  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. West  Virginia  ratified  the  amend- 
ment on  March  10,  1920. 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  to 
participate  in  the  political  life  of  our 
country  was  only  the  first  major  step 
of  many.  Today  women  seeking  equal 
opportunity  hold  positions  in  all  levels 
of  business  and  government. 

I  recall  what  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt did  on  the  day  he  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1933.  He  nominated  the  first 
woman  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 


We  know  that  women  have  properly 
found  their  way  to  the  world  of  indus- 
try and  office  jobs,  however,  they  con- 
tinue to  encoimter  a  broad  gamut  of 
inequities  in  the  number  and  kind  of 
jobs  open  to  them,  the  wages  paid,  and 
the  opportimities  for  advancement. 
Today  it  is  estimated  that  employed 
women  are  paid  only  64  cents  to  every 
dollar  paid  to  men  for  like  work.  A 
constitutional  amendment  is  the  only 
insurance  that  women  of  all  races  will 
have  fair  and  equal  opportunities  in 
employment,  in  education,  benefits 
and  retirement  plans,  and  credit  eligi- 
bUity. 

The  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment was  first  introduced  in  1923.  But. 
it  was  not  until  March  22.  1972,  that  it 
was  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  thus  sending  it  to  the  States 
for  ratification.  Our  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia ratified  the  amendment  on  April 
22,  1972.  I  look  back  to  the  former 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  as  a  champion  of 
our  cause  in  this  earlier  period  when 
we  were  fighting  this  legislative  battle 
to  pass  the  amendment  and  refer  it  to 
the  States.  We  must  now  continue  the 
battle  to  assure  equal  justice  for 
women  as  well  as  for  men  under  our 
system  of  law. 

As  I  close  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  share  this  short  story  from  our  Na- 
tion's history  with  you. 

In  1854  there  were  three  women  em- 
ployed as  copyists  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office.  In  the  following  year,  when 
they  were  soon  to  be  dismissed,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  their  behalf.  The  Secretary 
replied: 

There  is  every  disposition  on  my  part  to 
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Prances  Perkins,  to  become  Secretary  >  do  anything  for  the  lady  in  question  except 

—  -  -  to  retain  her,  or  any  of  the  other  females 
who  work  in  the  rooms  of  the  patent  office. 
I  have  no  objections  to  the  employment  of 
females  In  performance  of  such  duties  as 


of  Labor.  Was  it  a  gesture?  No.  T\M 
truly  wonderful  woman  served  in  that 
capacity  for  more  than  12  years.  This 
was  the  recognition  and  foresight  of  a 
gallant  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1933. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  met  with  two 
Presidential  nominees.  Margaret  Heck- 
ler, President  Reagan's  choice  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Elizabeth  Dole,  the  President's 
nominee  for  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  Once  again,  a  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  two  very  capable  women  by 
nominating  them  to  serve  as  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  in  addition  to  his  earli- 
er appointment  of  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor,  as  the  first  woman  to  serve 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  These  appoint- 
ments are  very  positive  indeed.  Howev- 
er, we  must  take  care  not  to  let  them 
mask  the  fact  that  this  administration 
is  opposed  to  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, while  women  are  still  the  vic- 
tims of  substantial  discrimination,  es- 
pecially in  employment  and  education, 
throughout  our  country. 


they  are  competent  to  discharge,  but  there 
Is  such  obvious  impropriety  in  the  mixing  of 
sexes  within  the  walls  of  a  public  office  that 
I  have  determined  to  arrest  the  practice. 

The  lady  in  question  lost  her  job. 
But.  she  went  on  to  distinguish  herself 
a  few  years  later  in  a  job  situation  con- 
sidered exclusively  male.  The  lady's 
name  was  Clara  Barton.  Her  work  on 
the  Civil  War  battlefields  and  as 
founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
made  her  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
women  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  LEnnN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  to  reintroduce  the 
equal  rights  amendment  for  ratifica- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  States.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  plain.  It 
will  simply  guarantee  women,  who 
comprise  more  than  half  of  our  coun- 
try's population,  equality  under  the 
law.  When  the  deadline  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  passed  on  June 
30.  1982.  we  were  only  three  States 
short  of  achieving   that   goal.   With 


equal  rights  for  aU  Americans  within 
our  grasp,  we  must  continue  the  fight 
for  passage  of  the  ERA. 

While  women  in  America  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  achieving  equal 
participation  in  the  workplace,  in  the 
country's  educational  institutions,  and 
in  securing  property  rights,  there  te 
still  a  noticeable  gap  in  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  men  and  women.  For 
example,  although  the  number  of 
women  entering  the  job  market  has  in- 
creased 30  percent  since  1971.  women 
still  earn  only  59  percent  of  what  men 
earn.  This  differential  in  wages  earned 
by  men  and  women  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing in  light  of  the  increasing 
number  of  working  women  who  are 
heading  households  in  this  country. 

Regulatory  changes  alone  will  not 
guarantee  equal  opportunities  for  men 
and  women.  We  must  provide  a  clear 
legislative  mandate.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  reaffirm  its  commitment  to 
equal  rights  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. ,^     ,.       *    T 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  the  reintroduction  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  The  ERA 
was  first  introduced  in  Congress  over 
60  years  ago  by  two  Kansans— Senator 
Charles  Curtis  and  Representative 
Daniel  Anthony.  I  am  proud  to  main- 
tain the  tradition  of  commitment  to 
equal  treatment  of  men  and  women 
demonstrated  by  these  two  elected  of- 
ficials from  my  home  State. 

Although  we  have  made  remarkable 
progress  toward  eliminating  the  legal 
barriers  to  equality,  a  fundamental 
statement  of  our  national  commitment 
to  this  goal  has  eluded  us.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  quality  of  the  debate  over 
equal  rights  has  not  always  been  the 
best.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  as  we 
renew  our  efforts,  we  can  shape  the 
discussion  in  a  way  which  avoids  the 
exaggerations  of  past  debates. 

Even  as  we  continue  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  ERA,  it  is  important 
that  we  build  upon  the  progress  which 
has  already  been  made.  The  battle 
over  the  equal  rights  amendment  has 
raised  the  level  of  political  sophistica- 
tion and  involvement  of  women  across 
the  Nation.  These  women  are  a  potent 
force  for  designing  constructive  re- 
sponses to  a  wide  range  of  equity 
issues. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  Nation  to  continue  moving  for- 
ward. The  advances  which  women 
have  made  are  not  transitory.  Having 
increasingly  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
national  pool  of  talent  encompassing 
both  men  and  women,  we  can  ill  afford 
to  reverse  direction.  The  equal  rights 
amendment  represents  a  true  econom- 
ic, legal,  and  social  partnership  be- 
tween men  and  women.  It  is  a  goal 
well  worth  seeking  as  we  join  together 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  today  and 
the  future. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  53  of  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  to  add  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Most  of  us  have  been  commit- 
ted to  the  passage  and  ratification  of 
the  ERA  since  early  in  our  political  ca- 
reers. I  have  been  working  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  guaranteeing 
equality  under  the  law  ever  since  I  en- 
tered Congress  more  than  20  years 
ago  I  did  not  think  then  that  in  1983  I 
would  still  be  fighting  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  goal  so  simple,  so  straightfor- 
ward, and  so  consistent  with  our  Na- 
tion's basic  values  and  principles. 

The   fight   must   continue   because 
women  still  suffer  serious  inequities  in 
employment,  education,  and  domestic 
relations.  Despite  broadened  opportu- 
nities for  women  in  school  and  in  the 
workplace,  they  stUl  lag  far  behind 
men.  Although  women  have  made  un- 
paralleled gains  in  the  professions  in 
the  last  10  years,  on  the  whole  they 
remain  segregated  in  low-paying  jobs 
with  little  chance  of  advancement.  In 
every  field,  women  are  poorly  repre- 
sented on  the  top  levels  of  manage- 
ment and  administration.  This  is  true 
even  In  the  so-called  female  profes- 
sions. In  public  education,  for  exam- 
ple, although  the  majority  of  teachers 
are  women,  most  principals  are  male, 
and  only  1  percent  of  public  school  su- 
pervisors are  female.  Whatever  their 
occupation,  women  suffer  from  the  in- 
vidious   wage    gap,    and    consistently 
earn   less   than   their  male   counter- 
parts. 

These  inequities  in  employment  con- 
tribute to  the  growing  phenomenon  of 
the  feminization  of  poverty.  Women— 
particularly   single    heads    of   house- 
holds and  the  elderly— account  for  an 
alarming  percentage  of  our  Nation's 
poor.  In  addition  to  obstacles  to  job 
advancement,  they  encounter  inequi- 
ties in  workers'  compensation,  retire- 
ment and  pension  plans,  social  securi- 
ty, health  care,  and  employee  benefits 
of  all  kinds.  Working  mothers  face  the 
added  discriminatory  effects  of  a  socie- 
ty unresponsive  to  their  special  needs 
as  workers.  These  women  need  ade- 
quate day  care  facilities  and  flexible 
work  patterns  such  as  realistic  part- 
time  employment  with  adequate  pay 
and  benefits,  flex-time  and  job-shar- 
ing. As  long  as  these  services  are  not 
provided,  as  long  as  women  continue 
to  face  discrimination  in  the  work- 
place, and  as  long  as  the  number  of 
women  living  below  the  poverty  level 
continues  to  increase,  no  one  can  seri- 
ously say  that  women  have  achieved 
equal  rights  under  the  law,  and  that 
the  ERA  would  therefore  be  a  consti- 
tutional redimdancy. 

We  in  Congress  can  address  some  of 
these  specific  inequities  through  indi- 
vidual statutes.  We  will  soon  have  that 
opportunity,  when  we  look  into  social 
security  reform  and  the  Women's  Eco- 
nomic   Equity    Act    in    the    coming 


months.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has 
passed  laws  to  eliminate  particular 
forms  of  gender-based  discrimination, 
eiuusting  statutes  such  as  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act,  the  Pregnan- 
cy Disability  Act,  title  IX  of  the  educa- 
tion amendments,  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
and  title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act. 
Each  represents  a  legislative  victory 
and  an  important  step  forward  in  the 
achievement  of  full  rights  for  Ameri- 
can women. 

Unfortunately,  the  indifferent  en- 
forcement of  some  of  these  statutes 
and  related  regulations  greatly  dimin- 
ishes their  effectiveness.  The  number 
of  suits  brought  by  the  Government 
under  these  laws  has  decreased  mark- 
edly in  recent  years.  Moreover,  regula- 
tions can  be  easily  repealed  by  admin- 
istrative fiat.  Statutes  can  be  reversed 
by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  Congress. 
Title  IX,  in  fact,  has  been  the  object 
of  such  attacks  by  the  administration 
and  Congress  in  the  last  2  years.  The 
very  uncertainty  and  vulnerability  of 
protecting  equal  rights  by  statute  and 
regulation  is  a  compelling  argiunent 
for  the  equal  rights  amendment. 

But.  even  if  these  laws  were  aggres- 
sively enforced,  and  even  if  Congress 
could  not  reverse  them,  it  would  still 
be  unsatisfactory  to  protect  equal 
rights  by  statute  alone.  Women  should 
not  have  to  fight  for  their  rights  on  a 
piecemeal,  issue-by-issue  basis.  They 
should  not  have  to  appeal,  repeatedly, 
on  a  series  of  individual  issues,  to  a 
Congress  which  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  in  its  responsiveness.  This  Is  an 
Inefficient  way  of  achieving  equal 
rights  and  does  not  give  the  promise  of 
security  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  provide. 

Those  who  have  looked  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women  through  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment have  been  repeatedly  disappoint- 
ed. The  Court  has  yet  to  hand  down  a 
decision  stating  that  gender-based  dis- 
tinctions, like  those  based  on  race,  are 
inherently  suspect  under  the  14th 
amendment.  The  Court  has  been  m- 
consistent  in  Its  findings  and  in  the 
standard  of  review  It  has  used  In  decid- 
ing sex-discrimination  cases.  As  a 
result,  lower  Federal  and  State  courts 
have  found  it  difficlut  to  discern  how 
the  High  Court  Intends  such  claims  to 
be  adjudicated.  A  national  equal  rights 
amendment  would  provide  courts 
throughout  the  land  with  a  consistent 
standard  of  review  In  sex  discrimina- 
tion cases. 

State  as  weU  as  Federal  law  must  be 
freed  of  Invidious  gender  distinction. 
Sixteen  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  have  already  made 
the  ERA  part  of  their  State  constitu- 
tions. These  ERA  States  have  found 
that,  rather  than  denigrating  the  role 
of  homemaker  or  unraveling  the  fabric 
of  family  life,  the  ERA  has  provided 
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I  am  coniident  that  the  1980's  will 
be  the  deciide  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  stard  with  many  of  my  other 
colleagues  ready  to  fight  until  it  does. 
The  ERA  'vill  be  a  priority  for  the 
98th  Congr<  ss,  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  ind  the  Congress  at  large. 
The  equal  r  ghts  amendment  Is  wholly 
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with  all  that  our  Nation 
uid  its  ratification  is  long 
overdue.  I  a  jree  with  the  constitution- 
al scholar  Villiam  Van  Alstyne.  who 
recently  wr(  ite. 

The  Constitution  is  a  poorer  document 
without  this  i  imendment.  just  as  it  was  once 
weaker  in  ha  ring  no  14th  Amendment  and. 
in  the  beginn  ng,  no  Bill  of  Rights  at  all. 

•  Mr.  HAR  r.  Mr.  President.  60  years 
ago.  on  De;ember  10,  1923,  the  first 
equal  rights  sonendment  was  intro- 
duced in  th ;  U.S.  Senate.  It  took  until 
1972  for  it  Lo  pass  both  Houses.  And, 
in  June  19<  12,  ratification  efforts  fell 
three  short  of  the  requisite  38  States. 
It  is  time  1 3  get  the  job  done.  Today 
we  reaf  f  ir  n  our  commitment  to 
pursue  the   ull  realization  of  our  coim- 

cherished  principle:  equal 
rights  for  a  1  Americans. 

Women  i  lade  dramatic  progress  in 
the  1970's- -frequently  against  over- 
whelming i»dds— in  securing  political 
and  legal  lights.  Ironically,  some  of 
these  hard  won  gains  are  now  being 
used  as  ev  dence  that  constitutional 
protection  )f  the  rights  of  women  is, 
somehow,  n  o  longer  necessary. 

the  opposite  Is  true.  We 
need  the  eiual  rights  amendment  to 
protect  whit  has  already  been  won— 

it  will  never  be  lost  again, 
been    accomplished,    but 
there  is  mukh  more  to  be  done. 

In  the  past  30  years,  the  number  of 
women  in  the  labor  force  doubled, 
while  the  n  umber  of  men  increased  by 


Currently,  adult  women 


make  up  atout  45  percent  of  the  total 
labor  forc<.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
ratios  of  vomen's  earnings  to  men's 
earnings.  la  1955  women  working  full- 
time  eamej,  on  the  average,  64  per- 
cent of  w  lat  men  earned;   in   1981, 


women's  earnings  dropped  to  59  per- 
cent of  what  men  earned. 

Occupational  segregation  is  a  large 
contributor  to  the  disparity  between 
the  earnings  of  men  and  women. 
When  women  work  in  traditionally 
female  classifications  doing  work 
which  requires  the  same  or  greater 
skill,  knowledge,  education,  experi- 
ence, and  responsibility  as  the  tasks 
performed  by  men  at  different  Jobs, 
they  are  denied  equal  pay. 

Sex  discrimination  still  exists  in  our 
country.  It  prohibits  women  from  full 
participation  in  our  society.  And,  it 
denies  society  the  opportimlty  to  bene- 
fit from  women's  enormous  economic 
contribution. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  the 
ERA  must  realize  those  of  us  who  seek 
true  equality  for  all  people  will  see  the 
equal  rights  amendment  through  to 
ratification.  We  will  never  give  up.  We 
will  never  give  in.  We  will  succeed  in 
including  all  Americans  in  the  phrase 
"We  the  people."* 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  today  to  express  my 
support  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  past 
10  years,  opponents  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  have  managed  to  wage  an 
impressive  campaign  of  intimidation  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  necessary  38 
States  would  not  ratify  the  ERA  prior 
to  the  June  30,  1982,  deadline.  Visions 
of  unisex  toilets,  young  girls  in  fox- 
holes dodging  bullets— not  to  mention 
lecherous  male  soldiers— and  homosex- 
ual marriages  danced  through  many 
people's  heads. 

And  on  June  30  of  this  past  year, 
Mr.  President,  opponents  of  the  ERA 
held  a  party  to  celebrate  the  so-called 
death  of  ERA.  They  were  convinced 
the  issue  of  equal  rights  for  women 
was  dead;  and  they  gathered  to  sweep 
its  ashes  under  the  carpet.  Well,  I 
always  hate  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad 
news,  Mr.  President,  but  in  this  case  I 
will  make  an  exception.  The  equal 
rights  amendment  is  very  much  alive, 
as  alive  as  the  ideal  it  represents: 
Equal  Justice  under  law.  And  do  you 
know  what?  The  American  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  leaving  ERA  as  a 
mere  representation  of  that  great 
ideal;  they  are  insisting  that  we  make 
the  ERA  a  living  embodiment  of  that 
ideal  by  enshrining  it  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. And  so  we  will. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  spoken  and  will  speak  on 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  and  the 
various  reasons  its  passage  is  so  impor- 
tant. But  I  will  be  specific,  if  I  may.  I 
will  address  my  comments  to  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  the  criminal 
Justice  system. 

Did  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
some  States  a  man  finding  his  wife  in 
the  act  of  adultery  may  kill  her  on  the 
spot  and  face  a  reduced  charge  of 
manslaughter?  If  the  situation  were 


reversed,  however,  and  his  wife  had 
found  him  in  a  similar  situation,  she 
would  not  have  the  heat  of  passion  de- 
fense available  to  her  and  would  have 
to  face  trial  on  charges  of  murder. 

Did  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
several  States  punish  prostitutes  but 
do  not  punish  those  who  seek  out  and 
pay  for  their  services? 

Did  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Mann  Act  prohibits  transporting 
females  across  State  lines  for  any  im- 
moral purpose  but  does  not  protect 
males  in  the  same  manner. 

Did  you  know.  Mr.  President,  that  25 
States  have  no  statutory  rape  laws 
protecting  young  boys? 

Were  you  aware.  Mr.  President,  that 
many  States  have  no  law  recognizing 
the  possibility  that  forcible  rape  can 
be  committed  by  a  husband  against  his 
wife,  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  degree  of  coercion  Involved? 

Are  you  further  aware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  many  States  still  mandate 
intermediate  sentences  for  women, 
while  providing  for  minimum  and 
maximum  sentences  for  men?  This  Is 
done  In  the  belief  that  women  are 
more  amenable  to  rehabilitation  than 
men.  What  this  leads  to,  however,  are 
situations  In  which  women  must  serve 
either  much  longer  or  much  shorter 
sentences  than  men  for  the  same  of- 
fense. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  did  you  know 
that  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
in  a  report  issued  in  December  1978. 
concluded  that  women  in  prison  gener- 
ally receive  far  less  vocational  training 
and  job  placement  assistance  than 
men:  and  that  the  training  offered  In 
women's  prisons  tends  to  be  sex-ster- 
eotyped, tracking  women  into  lower 
paying,  more  traditional  jobs? 

In  each  of  the  aforementioned  cases, 
Mr.  President.  Federal  and  State  laws 
have  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  one  or  the  other  of  the  sexes. 
And  In  each  of  these  cases,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  equal  rights  amendment 
could  result  in  the  elimination  of  the 
discrimination,  sometimes  merely  by 
changing  one  or  two  words  In  the  law 
In  order  to  make  It  *sex-neutral."  Let 
me  cite  two  examples. 

The  Mann  Act  could  be  made  to  pro- 
tect both  sexes  against  interstate 
transport  for  "immoral  purposes" 
simply  by  changing  the  word  "women " 
to  "persons." 

Prostitution  laws  can  be  made  to 
hold  members  of  both  sexes  accounta- 
ble for  their  actions  by  treating  both 
prostitutes  and  patrons  in  a  sex-neu- 
tral maimer.  I  might  point  out  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  that  no  State  op- 
erating with  its  own  ERA  has  acted  to 
legalize  prostitution  and  that  all  of 
the  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska,  now  operate  under  a  sex-neu- 
tral prostitution  statute. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  not 
enough  to  claim  that  existing  law  al- 


ready gives  sufficient  protection 
against  sex  discrimination.  As  we  have 
seen,  many  existing  laws  actually 
embody  such  discrimination. 

I  might  also  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
laws  can  be  repealed  at  any  time. 
Equal  treatment  under  law  is  an  ideal 
that  must  not  be  subject  to  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  50  percent  plus  one  of 
any  legislative  body  acting  to  satisfy 
some  temporary  popular  sentiment. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  Mr.  President,  to 
claim  that  the  Constitution  already 
provides  sufficient  protection  against 
sex  discrimination.  In  a  recent  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Justice  Powell  wrote:  "The 
Court  has  never  viewed  sex  as  Inher- 
ently suspect  or  as  comparable  to  radi- 
cal or  ethnic  classification  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equal  protection  statutes." 

Let  us  further  remember.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  took  a  half  century  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  14th  amendmerit 
to  grant  women  one  of  the  most  basic 
American  rights  of  all:  The  right  to 
vote.  Remember,  too,  that  for  years 
after  passage  of  the  14th  amendment, 
many  States  still  had  laws  prohibiting 
a  woman  from  owning  property  and 
from  holding  certain  Federal  jobs.  The 
history  of  the  14th  amendment  with 
regard  to  equal  protection  of  the  sexes 
is,  at  best,  imeven. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  looking  forward 
with  great  anticipation  to  Senate 
action  on  the  ERA.  The  American 
people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
want  their  representatives  in  Congress 
to  take  positive  action  on  this  great 
commitment  to  equal  justice.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  people  and  take  that 
action.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 

Opponents  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  say  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand why  it  is  being  reintroduced. 
After  all.  they  argue,  the  measure  al- 
ready has  been  presented  to  the 
States,  and  it  failed  to  win  ratification. 
Why  then  do  not  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  ERA  just  accept  defeat  and 
charmel  our  efforts  elsewhere? 

The  answer  is  that  the  same  injus- 
tices and  inequities  that  prompted  the 
original  introduction  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  still  exist.  And 
their  existence  is  even  more  intoler- 
able now  than  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

To  appreciate  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate enactment  of  the  ERA.  all  we  have 
to  do  is  look  realistically  at  today's 
social  and  economic  situation.  In  ever 
increasing  numbers,  women  are  choos- 
ing to  join  the  Nation's  work  force  or 
are  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  ever  increasing 
numbers,  the  jobs  held  by  women  are 
the  only  means  of  support  for  their 
children  and  their  families.  More 
women  than  ever  before  are  being 
forced  to  assume  the  role  of  working 


mother    and    head    of    single-parent 
households. 

If  this  Nation  can  demand  that 
women  make  sacrifices  equal  to  those 
made  by  men— if  we  can  demand  that 
women  should  have  equal  responsibil- 
ity and  work  equally  hard  to  make 
ends  meet— how  can  we  in  good  con- 
science deny  women  equal  rights 
under  the  law? 

Even  In  brighter  economic  times.  I 
enthusiastically  supported  adoption  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  because  I 
believe  this  country  has  an  overriding 
moral  obligation  to  give  specific  consti- 
tutional recognition  to  the  equal 
rights  of  women.  But  today,  when  It 
has  become  so  clear  that  the  efforts  of 
women  are  essential  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  this  Nation,  a  rejection  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  is  absolutely 
unconscionable. 

In  the  harsh  Ught  of  today's  social 
and  economic  realities,  a  rejection  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  can  only 
be  seen  as  the  crassest  form  of  hypoc- 
risy.*   

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  GLEim): 
S.J.  Res.  12.  A  joint  resolution  rela- 
tive to  arms  control  negotiations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

STRATEGIC  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  10  years  since  any  strategic 
arms  control  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  en- 
tered into  force.  Negotiations  for  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  have 
been  suspended  while  attempts  are 
being  made  to  improve  the  unratified 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosion  Treaties.  Clearly,  no 
agreement  in  the  START  or  INF  talks 
in  Geneva  is  imminent. 

Under  two  SALT  agreements,  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear  arse- 
nals have  expanded.  In  1982,  the 
niunber  of  underground  warhead  tests 
in  the  United  States  have  exceeded 
the  number  of  such  tests  In  any  year 
since  1970.  The  promises  that  the 
American  and  Soviet  negotiators  to 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
and  to  the  Non-Prollferation  Treaty  of 
1968  made  to  work  toward  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  nuclear  tests  seem 
faint,  distant  and  even  unrealistic  in 
the  present  context. 

Clearly,  if  the  goals  established  by 
President  Reagan's  START  and  zero- 
zero  option  proposals  are  to  be  ap- 
proached, the  nuclear  arms  control 
process  needs  new  life  breathed  into  it. 

At  the  present,  both  sides  seem 
deeply  rutted  in  essentially  their  origi- 
nal position  with  little  more  than  cos- 
metic offers  being  made  from  the 
Soviet  side  primarily  for  their  interna- 
tional political  effect.  Action  must  be 
taken  to  break  the  deadlock. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  the  needed 
impetus,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
to  suggest  what  we  believe  to  be  a  pro- 
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posal  that  will  advance  arms  control  in 
Its  own  right  and  which  will  constitute 
a  substantial  confidence  building  ges- 
ture on  which  to  build  progress  toward 
the  objectives  of  START,  the  zero-zero 
option  and  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  I  am  honored  to  have  Senator 
GLENif  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

In  brief  summary,  this  resolution 
would  require  advance  notification  of 
all  tests  of  nuclear  warheads  and  of 
ICBM's,  a  limited  quota  of  aU  such 
tests  for  each  year,  and  a  serious 
effort  to  eventually  ratchet  down  the 
number  of  these  tests  until  both  sides 
reach  zero. 

Mr.  President,  the  arms  control 
process  has  recently  received  much 
more  verbiage  than  results.  I  believe 
that  this  proposal,  when  implemented, 
will  do  much  to  establish  the  needed 
momentum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  text  of  the  joint  resolution, 
which  I  will  send  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  RKS.  12 
Whereas  the  United  SUtes  is  committed 
in  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and 
in  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968  to 
seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  ex- 
plosions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time: 

Whereas  intervening  arms  control  agree- 
menU  have  failed  to  halt  the  vertical  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  test- 
ing; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  conducted 
more  tests  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  in 
1982  than  in  any  year  since  1970  and  Soviet 
testing  has  not  appreciably  declined; 

Whereas  no  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  arms  control 
treaty  has  entered  into  force  for  ten  years: 
Whereas  negotiations  for  a  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty  have  been  suspended: 
Whereas  the  deteriorating  state  of  MS.- 
U.S.S.R.  relations  complicates  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  arms  control  treaty  while,  at  the 
same  time.  Increases  the  need  for  such  an 
agreement; 

Whereas  the  gradual  mutual  elimination, 
by  stages,  of  the  testing  of  nuclear  explosive 
devices  and  of  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  would  re-establish  momen- 
tum toward  the  reduction  of  nuclear  arms, 
would  serve  as  a  meaningful,  reciprocal,  con- 
fidence-building gesture,  and  would  enhance 
the  evolution  of  more  reliable  verification: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  the  United  SUtes 
should  propose  that  negotiations  begin  on  a 
priority  basis,  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
Advance  Notification  and  Test  Reduction 
Treaty  that  would— 

(1)  Require  long-term  advance  notification 
to  the  other  party  of  all  tests  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  and  all  night  tests  of  land- 
based  intercontinental  missiles; 

(2)  Limit  each  party  to  an  agreed  upon 
number  of  all  such  tests  each  year; 

(3)  Seek  to  provide  that  the  allowed 
number  of  all  such  tesU  be  reduced,  each 
year,  to  a  zero  level  by  the  end  of  an  agreed 
upon  period  of  time. 
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ZYE  DONOR  MONTH 

Mr.  President,  I 
pleasure  today  in  introduc- 
resolution  that  would 
he  month  of  March  1983  as 
Sye  Donor  Month." 
first  eye  bank  was  estab- 
j,  eye  banks  in  the  United 
helped  thousands  of  chil- 
adults.  Today  there  are  85 
in  the  country,  operating 
umbrella  of  the  Eye  Bank 
of  America.  An  estimated 
each   year   have  their 
impaired  by  corneal  dis- 
Sight  often  can  be  re- 
means  of  a  corneal  trans- 

.—an    operation    that 

ie  performed  following  the 

death,  of  a  human  cornea. 

transplant  was  the  first 

organ  transplant  and  even 

iccess  rate  is  much  higher 

of  other  organs.  This  oper- 

1  >ecome  practically  a  surgical 

Yet  the  supply  of  this 

has  never  quite  kept  up 
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public  is  not  fuUy  aware 
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to  make  people  aware  of 

a  broad  public  education 

necessary.  The   publicity 

the    national    proclama- 

Nlarch  as  Eye  IDonor  Month 

cor  stitute  an  important  contri- 

this  educational  effort.  Not 

increased  public  awareness 

numbers  to  have  their 

by  donor  tissue,  but  a 

contribution  to  research  into  the 

other  blinding  diseases  can 
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who  are  involved  with  eye 
programs  deserve  our  com- 
Por   their   goal— bringing 
sightless— is  surely  a  noble 
President,   I   urge  my  col- 
join  me  in  support  of  this 
and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  resolution  be  printed  in 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Ris.  IS 

Whereas  eye  banks  in  the  United  SUtes 
have  grown  from  a  single  Institution  In  1944 
to  eighty  in  1982; 

Whereas  over  fifteen  thousand  children 
and  adults  In  the  United  States  have  bene- 
fited as  a  direct  result  of  efforts  made  by 
eye  banks: 

Whereas  eye  banks  have  sought  to  encour- 
age research  into  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  eye  disease  and  injury  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  increased  national  awareness  of 
benefits  rendered  through  eye  donation 
may  add  impetus  to  efforts  to  expand  re- 
search activities,  and  benefit  those  persons 
affected  by  blinding  diseases:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
March  1983  is  designated  as  "National  Eye 
Donor  Month",  and  the  President  Is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  all  citizens  to  join  in  recognizing 
this  humanitarian  cause  with  appropriate 
activity. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.    ExoN,    Mr.    Lugar,    Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Armstrong,     Mr.     DeConcini. 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  renewal  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence,  February  16,  1983, 
as  "Lithuanian  Independence  Day";  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1983,  we  commemorate 
the  65th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Independent  E)emocratic 
Republic  of  Lithuania  by  the  Lithua- 
nian National  Council.  The  roots  of  in- 
dependence grow  deep  in  the  soil  of 
this  Baltic  nation.  In  1251,  Mindaugus 
the  Great  brought  the  Lithuanian 
principalities  together  to  form  a  uni- 
fied and  independent  kingdom.  De- 
spite unceasing  attempts  to  invade 
their  little  kingdom  by  the  neighbor- 
ing Teutonic  knights  and  Russians, 
the  people  of  Lithuania  persevered. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Grand  Duke 
Gediminas  the  kingdom  expanded  rap- 
idly. As  a  result.  Lithuania  remained 
an  independent  state  for  more  than 
five  centuries.  In  1795,  the  kingdom 
was  divided  between  Prussia  and 
Russia.  Subsequently,  the  Lithuanians 
were  denied  the  political  independence 
which  they  had  fought  fervently  to 
maintain.  Under  Russian  czarist  rule, 
the  people  were  subjected  to  the  harsh 
policy  of  rtissification  designed  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  own  culture. 
Sparked  by  the  revolt  which  took 
place  in  Russia  during  1905.  the  seeds 
of  nationalism  and  independence  in 
Lithuania    began    to    mature.    Once 


again  throughout  World  War  I.  the 
nationalist  movement  continued  to 
grow  in  strength  and  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  National  Coun- 
cil in  September  1917.  The  following 
year,  the  Council  issued  a  declaration 
of  independence  at  Viltains  in  Febru- 
ary, and  thereafter  a  government  was 
shortly  formed.  Despite  efforts  by  the 
Bolsheviks  to  dominate  the  Republic, 
the  nationalist  government  continues 
to  rule.  Finally,  the  Soviets,  recogniz- 
ing the  strong  sentiment  of  national- 
ism within  the  Republic,  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  Lithuania  in  July 
1920.  The  treaty  declared  in  part,  that: 
In  conformity  with  the  right  declared  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  free 
self-determination.  Russia  recognizes  with- 
out any  reserve  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all 
Juridical  consequences  resulting  from  such 
recognition,  and  voluntarily  and  forever  re- 
nounces all  sovereign  rights  possessed  by 
Russia  over  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  World  War 
II,  the  Soviets  secured  permission  to 
station  troops  in  Lithuania  in  ex- 
change for  the  transfer  of  certain  ter- 
ritories which  had  been  seized  from 
Poland.  On  June  15.  1940,  an  invading 
force  of  more  than  300,000  Soviet 
troops  entered  Lithuania.  This  blatent 
act  of  aggression  by  the  Communist 
regime  of  Joseph  Stalin  brought  to  a 
tragic  end  the  independence  and  pros- 
perity which  Lithuanians  had  enjoyed 
during  the  22  years  which  followed 
the  issuance  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence in  1918.  In  August  of  1940. 
the  Communist  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  illegally  annexed  the 
free  and  independent  country  of  Lith- 
uania. Since  the  incorporation,  which 
the  United  States  does  not  recognize, 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Lithua- 
nia have  been  subjected  to  some  of  the 
most  brutal  forms  of  oppression  insti- 
tuted by  the  Kremlin. 

Under  Stalin,  Khrushchev,  Brezh- 
nev, and  the  new  party  chief,  former 
KGB  Director  Yuri  Andropov,  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  have  l>een 
slaughtered,  deported,  exiled,  impris- 
oned in  slave  labor  camps  or  commit- 
ted to  psychiatric  institutions.  Mean- 
while the  Soviet  Government  has  en- 
thusiastically joined  in  support  of 
such  important  documents  on  human 
rights  as  the  U.N.  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights  and  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act. 

In  addition,  these  ruthless  dictators 
have  continued  to  follow  the  policy  of 
Russification  first  implemented  by 
Czarist  Russia.  Accordingly,  they  have 
attempted  to  eliminate  every  vestige 
of  Lithuanian  culture  and  national 
identity  including  the  native  language, 
religion,  art.  and  music.  Despite  Soviet 
denial  of  even  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  struggled  heroically  in  their  ef- 
forts to  break  the  chains  of  Soviet 


domination.  Their  steadfast  belief  in 
the  principles  of  independence  and 
their  deep  rooted  desire  for  freedom 
have  enabled  Lithuanians  to  endure 
Communist  oppression.  The  free  spirit 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  will  not  be 
broken.  Their  search  for  self-determi- 
nation will  continue. 

On  February  16.  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world,  including  the 
more  than  832.000  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans living  in  our  Nation,  will  join  in 
solidarity  with  their  countrymen  in 
observance  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. In  light  of  our  Nation's  dedica- 
tion to  the  principle  of  independence 
and  conmiitment  to  protection  of  civil 
liberties,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  join 
with  members  of  the  Lithuanian  com- 
munity in  observing  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
send  a  clear  and  strong  sign  of  moral 
support  to  the  3.2  million  Lithuanians 
living  under  Soviet  tyranny  and  that 
our  Government  continue  to  champi- 
on the  cause  of  independence  for  Lith- 
uania. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce the  following  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  designate  Febru- 
ary 16,  1983.  as  "Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day"  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voicing  support  for  the 
struggling  people  of  Lithuania  and 
outrage  over  continued  Soviet  hegemo- 
ny in  the  Baltic  region. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Senate  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  16 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Democratic  Republic  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Lithuanian  National  Council  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918: 

Whereas  the  United  States  does  not  recog- 
nize the  illegal  Incorporation  of  the  free  and 
independent  Republic  of  Lithuania  Into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

Whereas  the  United  States  continues  to 
provide  accreditation  to  the  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  remains  firmly 
committed  to  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation as  contained  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  an  agreement  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signator. 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  have  struggled  heroically  to 
break  the  chains  of  Soviet  domination; 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes.  who  so  strongly  cher- 
ish the  principles  of  independence  and  self- 
determination  effectively  denied  the  Lithua- 
nian people  by  the  Communist  regime  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Join  with  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  to  demonstrate 
our  common  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  renewal  of  Lithua- 


nian independence.  February  16,  1983.  is 
designated  as  "Lithuanian  Independence 
Day"  and  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port this  joint  resolution  designating 
February  16,  1983,  the  65th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  establishment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Lithuania,  as  "Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day. "  It  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  express  its  continu- 
ing condemnation  of  the  illegal  and 
ever  more  ruthless  military  occupation 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  more  than  40  years  of  Soviet 
domination,  the  Lithuanian  people's 
determination  to  regain  their  freedom 
is  undiminished.  Americans,  like  free 
people  everywhere,  must  not  forget 
that  our  own  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence will  never  be  permanently  secure 
so  long  as  there  are  captive  nations  in 
the  world,  so  long  as  there  are  peoples 
forbidden  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ments. We  cannot  allow  the  Soviets  to 
think  we  are  not  aware  of  the  undying 
desire  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  be 
free.  We  dare  not  let  the  Lithuanian 
people  think  we  do  not  care. 

Unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  today  would  be  an  appro- 
priate, if  all  too  small,  token  of  Ameri- 
can solidarity  with  the  Lithuanian 
people's  aspirations  for  freedom.  Fur- 
thermore, adoption  of  this  measure 
would  send  a  needed  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  we  in  the  United 
States  will  never  recognize  the  force- 
ful Incorporation  of  independent  na- 
tions into  the  Soviet  empire. 

Continued  Soviet  policies  of  aggres- 
sion—their unprovoked  invasion  into 
Afghanistan  in  1979  and  their  installa- 
tion of  a  military  government  In 
Poland  in  1981— make  it  imperative 
that  we  in  Congress  take  this  opportu- 
nity, as  well  as  every  other  opportuni- 
ty, to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  Individual  liberty,  human 
rights,  and  self-determination.  We  are 
compelled  to  do  this  in  the  hopes  that 
our  efforts  will  insure  that  these 
sacred  principles— cornerstones  of  our 
own  American  Republic— will  one  day 
be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  by  oppressed  peoples  everywhere. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  reso- 
lution before  us  today.* 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini. Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Huddleston.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Levin,    Mr.    Matsonaga,    Mr. 
Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Pell.    Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Mr.  Stafpord). 
S.J.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
dirbct  popdlar  election  of  the  pkesident 

AND  vice  president 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  to  address  the  re- 
alities of  our  election  process,  and  we 
need  to  seek  now  to  correct  our  out- 
dated and  potentially  dangerous  elec- 
toral college  system.  As  the  98th  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close  in  the  fall  of 
1984,  our  Nation  will  once  again  be  se- 
lecting a  President  and  Vice  President. 
Unless  we  take  action,  we  will  have 
again  chosen  the  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try not  by  popular  vote  of  the  people 
but  by  the  antiquated  system  that  was 
devised  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent Nation  almost  200  years  ago— a 
system  which  leaves  open  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  constitutional  crisis  with  each 
Presidential  election. 

Our  country  stands  for  equality  and 
"one  man,  one  vote,"  yet  under  the 
electoral  college  system,  all  votes  are 
not  equal  and  many  votes  are  negated 
or  coimted  for  an  opponent.  The  elec- 
toral college  system  is  not  equitable  to 
all  Americans  and  does  not  provide 
our  country  with  the  best  selection 
method  for  our  two  highest  national 
officials. 

The  present  electoral  college  system 
can  elect  a  President  who  has  fewer 
popular  votes  than  his  opponent.  This 
has  happened  three  times  in  our  histo- 

In  1824  Andrew  Jackson  received 
more  electoral  votes  and  popular  votes 
than  John  Quincy  Adams,  however, 
the  election  went  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  elected. 

In  1876  Samuel  J.  Tllden  received  a 
majority  of  more  than  250,000  popular 
votes  over  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  but 
the  returns  from  four  States  were  con- 
tested. An  electoral  conunission  cre- 
ated by  Congress  to  settle  the  dispute 
decided  the  contested  returns  in  favor 
of  Rutherford  Hayes,  however,  and  he 
won  the  election. 

In  1888.  although  Grover  aeveland 
received  a  popular  plurality  of  ap- 
proximately 100.000  votes  over  Benja- 
min Harrison,  he  obtained  only  168 
electoral  votes,  and  Benjamin  Harri- 
son with  233  electoral  votes  was  elect- 
ed President. 

There  have  also  been  instances  when 
the  mere  shift  of  the  popular  vote  in 
one  or  two  States  would  have  given 
the  election  to  the  candidate  who  had 
not  received  the  greatest  total  number 
of  popular  votes: 

In  1960,  a  change  of  approximately 
4.500  votes  in  Illinois  and  23,000  votes 
in  Texas  would  have  given  the  election 
to  Richard  Nixon  rather  than  John 
Kennedy. 
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In  1976  I  less  than  10.000  voters  in  In  the  electoral  college  and  the  Presi-  Direct  election  wm  also  do  away  with 
OWo  and  B  ^wzll  had  vot^d  for  Gerald  dency.  The  President  should  be  the  the  Inefficient  and  potentlaUy  darwer- 
Ftort  rathjr  than  Jimmy  Carter.  represenUtive  of  aU  the  country  and  f^  e|.«^»j^~i?ffe;  There js^trathj^ 
Gerald  Fori  would  have  carried  both  •>  -i--       -  ,-    t^  j—  *  -    *i  -  - «       <«~   .». . 

States,  givlig  him  a  bare  majority  of 
270  in  the  electoral  college.  Jimmy 
Carter  won  Id  have  received  1.670.000 
more  popu]  u-  votes  than  Gerald  Ford 
and  still  los ;  the  election. 

Other  iniquities  also  exist  in  the 
electoral  «  Uege  system  which  would 
be  correct©  I  by  the  adoption  of  direct 
popular  ele  tion. 

The  entli  e  electoral  vote  of  a  State 
is  awarded  Lo  the  winner  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  wl  lether  the  margin  of  victo- 
ry is  1  or  1  pillion  votes.  In  two  States 
with  equal  electoral  votes,  one  candi- 
date who  leceived  85  percent  of  the 
popular  vol  e  in  one  State  would  only 
receive  as  inany  electoral  votes  as  a 
candidate  i<i  the  other  State  who  won 
51  percent  iof  the  popular  vote.  With 
direct  popular  election,  all  of  the  votes 
which  are  ast  are  counted  and  cred- 
ited to  eacn  candidate.  This  method 
reflects  the  true  margin  of  victory  for 
each  candle  ate. 

Popular  \  otes  which  are  cast  for  the 
losing  cand  date  are  canceled  out  and 
cast  for  th<  winner.  Since  all  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  a  State  are  cast  for  the 
winner  of  the  popular  vote,  those 
votes  whicl'  are  cast  for  the  losing  can- 
didate are  i  n  effect  canceled  and  cred- 
ited to  the  winning  candidate.  Under 
direct  elect  on.  all  the  votes  which  are 
cast  are  crc  dited  to  the  candidate  who 
won  those  \  otes. 

Electoral  votes  assigned  to  each 
State  remain  the  same  regardless  of 
the  voter  turnout.  Thus,  candidates 
would  recei  fe  an  equal  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  from  two  similar  States 
even  thouuh  2  million  more  voters 
may  have  last  their  ballots  in  one  of 
the  States.  Under  direct  election,  this 
inequity  w)uld  be  corrected.  All  the 
votes  whicl  are  cast  would  be  counted, 
correctly  leflecting  the  strength  of 
support  in  1 1  given  State. 

The  metl  lod  of  selecting  a  President 
in  the  evei  t  no  candidate  received  an 
electoral  najority  is  undemocratic.  If 
the  electioi  i  goes  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative i,  each  State  has  one  vote— 
determinec  by  a  poll  of  the  delega- 
tion's mem  l>ers.  The  candidate  receiv- 
ing a  majo  rity  of  a  delegation's  votes 
receives  the  vote,  but  in  the  event 
there  is  a  ;ie,  the  State  loses  its  vote 
completely  Under  direct  election,  if  no 
candidate  -eceives  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vo  «,  the  two  leading  pairs  of 
candidates  would  take  part  in  a  runoff 
election,  v<  ted  on  by  the  people,  with 
the  pair  wi  ming  the  largest  number  of 
popular  vo  es  being  elected. 

Currentl: '  a  candidate  could  be  elect- 
ed by  winiing  the  electoral  vote  in 
only  the  n  ost  populous  States  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  T  le  electoral  vote  from  just 
these  few  States  would  be  enough  to 
give  a  cant  iidate  an  electoral  majority 
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elected  by  all  the  people.  Under  the  the  argxmient  that  if  the  electoral  col- 
method  of  direct  election,  a  candidate  lege  tnily  represents  the  vote,  it  is  not 
would  necessarily  require  the  votes  needed:  and  if  it  does  not  truly  reflect 
which  are  cast  from  across  the  country  the  ,vote.  It  subverts  the  decision  of 
to  win  the  highest  number  of  popular  the  Nation  regarding  who  its  national 
votes  cast. 

Because  the  number  of  a  State's 
electoral  votes  is  determined  by  its 
congressional  allotment,  there  is  a  lag 
in  the  distribution  of  electoral  votes 
because  reapportionment  only  occurs 
once  every  decade  after  the  census  is 
taken.  Thus,  a  candidate  could  win 
with  a  combination  of  States  in  1980 
and  lose  with  the  same  combination  in 
1984. 

The  President  and  Vice  President 
are  the  only  representatives  which  are 
not  directly  elected  by  the  people.  All 
other  such  Federal.  State,  and  local 
representatives  are  chosen  by  direct 
election.  The  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  1913  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  U.S.  Senators  af- 
firmed each  citizen's  right  to  elect  his 
or  her  own  representatives. 

If  we  examine  the  reasons  why  the 
electoral  college  came  into  existence, 
we  find  that  the  electoral  system  was 
a  compromise  between  advocates  of 
popular  election  and  those  who  fa- 
vored the  executive  to  be  chosen  by 
the  legislative  branch.  The  question 
was  whether  the  public  had  the  neces- 
sary information  to  cast  an  informed 
vote.  The  electoral  college  was  devised 
to  suit  the  conditions  which  existed  in 
1787.  At  that  time,  approximately  97 
percent  of  the  people  lived  in  rural 
areas — on  farms  and  plantations  and 
in  log  cabins;  only  5  cities  had  a  popu- 
lation over  10,000.  It  took  from  3  to  6 
days  to  travel  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try roads  were  almost  nonexistent. 
Mail  and  word  of  mouth  were  the 
principal  means  of  communications. 
Newspapers,  usually  weekly,  had  small 
circulations  and  contained  primarily 
local  news.  The  electoral  system  was  a 
compromise  which  took  into  account 
the  difficulties  in  communication  and 
transportation,  the  desire  to  have  an 
informed  electorate,  and  the  desire  to 
bring  the  election  closer  to  the  people 
if  direct  election  was  not  possible. 

Today  the  situation  is  quite  differ- 
ent. While  the  electoral  college  may 
have  been  proper  in  its  time,  almost 
two  centuries  ago,  the  country  has  ma- 
tured greatly  in  the  intervening  years. 
Today  citizens  are  capable  of  making 
informed  judgments  and  casting  their 
votes  individually.  We  must  look  to 
our  time  and  provide  the  best  method 
of  selecting  our  President  and  Vice 
President  that  we  can  devise.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Direct  election  will  give 
every  man  and  woman  in  every  State 
of  our  Union  an  equal  voice  in  the 
election  of  our  two  highest  officials. 


leaders  should  be. 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  not  an  endeavor  which 
should  be  taken  lightly,  rather  only 
when  the  issue  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. We  need  only  to  remember  the 
last  Presidential  election  and  the  con- 
cern which  was  expressed  when  it  ap- 
peared that  a  strong  candidacy  of  Rep- 
resentative John  Anderson  might 
throw  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  far  more  disastrous 
possibility  in  a  close  election  would 
have  been  the  election  by  electoral 
vote  of  a  candidate  not  receiving  the 
majority  of  the  popular  vote.  We  sur- 
vived the  election  without  the  occur- 
rence of  either  constitutional  crisis. 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  necessary 
action  of  referring  to  the  States  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
will  assure  that  all  future  Presidential 
elections  will  reflect  the  votes  cast  by 
the  people.  The  citizens  of  our  respec- 
tive States  have  elected  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  serve  as  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  should  have  the  right 
to  elect  their  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  lead  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  17 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 

"SEcnoM  1.  The  people  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
elect  the  President  and  Vice  President.  Each 
elector  shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two  per- 
sons who  shall  have  consented  to  the  join- 
ing of  their  names  as  candidates  for  the  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President.  No 
candidate  shall  consent  to  the  joinder  of  his 
name  with  that  of  more  than  one  other 
person. 

"Sec.  2.  The  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
nimierous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
except  that  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  the  legislature  of  any  SUte 
may  prescribe  less  restrictive  residence 
qualifications  and  for  electors  of  President 


and  Vice  President  the  Congress  may  esUb- 
lish  uniform  residence  qualifications. 

"Sec.  3.  The  persons  joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected 
President  and  Vice  President,  if  such 
number  be  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast. 

"If,  after  any  such  election,  none  of  the 
persons  joined  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  U  elected  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  paragraph,  a  runoff  election 
shall  be  held  in  which  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shall  be  made  from 
the  two  pairs  of  persons  joined  as  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  who 
received  the  highest  numbers  of  votes  cast 
in  the  election.  The  pair  of  persons  joined 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent receiving  the  greater  number  of  votes 
in  such  runoff  election  shall  be  elected 
President  and  Vice  President. 

"Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  such  elections  and  entitlement  to 
inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof:  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations.  The  days  for  such 
elections  shall  be  determined  by  Congress 
and  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Congress  shall  prescribe  by  law 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  in  which  the 
results  of  such  elections  shall  be  ascertained 
and  declared.  No  such  election,  other  than  a 
runoff  election,  shall  be  held  later  than  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, and  the  results  thereof  shall  be  de- 
clared no  later  than  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  election  occurs. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death,  inability,  or  with- 
drawal of  any  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice  President  before  a  President  and  Vice 
President  have  been  elected,  and  for  the 
case  of  the  death  of  both  the  President-elect 
and  Vice  President-elect. 

"Sec.  6.  Sections  1  through  4  of  this  arti- 
cle shall  take  effect  two  years  after  the  rati- 
fication of  this  article. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.".* 


During  World  War  II  many  women 
entered  the  work  foree  to  fill  the  jobs 
that  men  had  left  vacant.  Thus,  by  the 
end  of  the  war,  37  percent  of  the  work 
force  in  America  was  female.  By  1970 
the  number  had  increased  to  43  per- 
cent, and  in  1980  the  nimiber  of 
women  in  the  work  force  had  almost 
doubled  since  the  war  and  reached  65 
percent. 

All  women,  including  the  millions  of 
unsalaried  homemakers,  women  work- 
ing 18-hour  days  on  the  farm,  and  the 
women  serving  as  directors  of  major 
corporations  are  all  making  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
this  country.  Although  recognition 
does  not  solve  the  problems  women 
face  in  the  working  world,  it  is  a  step 
toward  addressing  their  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  18 
Whereas  there  are  forty-three  million 
working  women  Integrally  Involved  In  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  our  Nation: 

Whereas  American  businesswomen  hold 
active,  responsible,  decisionmaking  roles  at 
all  levels  of  business,  and  thus  influence  the 
direction  of  our  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portant contributions  of  American  business- 
women to  our  Nation's  continuing  vitality: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  22. 
1983,  is  designated  "American  Business 
Women's  Day".  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 


By    Mr.    JEPSEN   (for   himself, 

Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 

Abdnor,     Mr.     TsoNGAS.     Mr. 

Tower.    Mr.    Mattingly,    Mr. 

Cochran,     Mr.     Lugar.     Mrs. 

Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Randolph): 
SJ   Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating September  22.  1983,  as  'Ameri- 
can Business  Women's  Day":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S  DAY 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  resolution  which 
designates  September  22  as  "American 
Business  Women's  Day."  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  1982,  this  resolution,  cospon- 
sored  by  31  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, unanimously  passed  in  this 
Chamber.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
was  not  able  to  act  on  this  legislation 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  women  should  be  rec- 
ognized for  their  outstanding  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  in  the 
business  world.  Therefore  I  am  seek- 
ing passage  of  this  resolution. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
H.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  period  August  26,  1983, 
through  August  30.  1983,  as  "National 
Psychology  Days":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  DAYS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  proclaim 
the  period  August  26,  1983.  through 
August  30,  1983,  as  "National  Psychol- 
ogy Days." 

We  have  chosen  this  period  because 
it  coincides  with  the  91st  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation represents  approximately 
72,450  psychologists  and  affiliates 
throughout  the  Nation  and  Canada, 
and  is  organized  into  40  separate  divi- 
sions reflecting  the  breadth  of  interest 
and  expertise  within  organized  psy- 
chology. The  bylaws  of  the  association 
expressly  state  that  its  objectives 
'shall  be  to  advance  psychology  as  a 


science  and  profession  and  as  a  means 
of  promoting  human  welfare  by  the 
encouragement  of  psychology  in  all  of 
its  branches  in  the  broadest  and  most 
liberal  manner  •  •  '."  The  current 
president  of  the  association  is  Dr.  Max 
Siegel  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  professor  at  CUNY 
Brooklyn  College  and  an  eminent  pri- 
vate practitioner. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  uiuuiimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Res.  19 
Whereas  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation convention  provides  a  forum  for 
the  Nation's  outstanding  behavioral  scien- 
tists "and  psychological  practitioners  to  dis- 
seminate their  findings  and  expertise,  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  our  residents  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  Nation: 

Whereas  psychological  inquiry  Increases 
our  knowledge  of  human  behavior  and  en- 
hances people's  understanding  of  them- 
selves and  others;  and  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  pursues  such  knowledge 
and  encourages  its  utillzatloin  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  society:  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation and  various  State  affiliates  encour- 
age high  standards  of  education,  compe- 
tence, achievement,  and  ethical  conduct  for 
psychologists:  improvement  and  growth  of 
the  field  of  psychology:  and  the  application 
of  psychological  research  to  the  promotion 
of  human  welfare:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  August  26. 
1983.  through  August  30,  1983.  as  "National 
Psychology  Days ".  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  the 
period  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  March  27.  1983,  as  "National 
Recovery  Room  Nurses  Day":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  recovery  ROOM  NURSES  DAY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion to  proclaim  March  27,  1983  as 
"National     Recovery     Room     Nurses 

Day."  _.     ^ 

Last  session,  the  U.S.  Senate  adopt- 
ed this  proposal  unanimously:  howev- 
er, our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  act  upon  a  similar 
bill.  Hopefully,  this  session  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  report  their 
respective  bills  favorably  and  these 
dedicated  professionals  will  receive  the 
honor  and  recognition  that  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

The  American  Society  of  Post  Anes- 
thesia Nurses,  which  was  chartered  in 
1980,  is  the  professional  association  of 
recovery   room  nurses,   who  are  em- 
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By  llr.  DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
sel ',  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Bt  SDicK.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Saiser,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
PR  fOR.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Pell. 


Mr.     Goldwater,     Mr.     Ram- 
DOLPH.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Hud- 

DLESTON,  Mr.  DlTRENBERGER,  Mr. 

Stafford,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Gorton,      Mr.      Jepsen,      Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers,     Mr.      Mattingly,      Mr. 
Baocus,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Ma- 
thias,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,     Mr.      Proxmire,      Mr. 
QuAYLE,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  and  Mr. 
Heflin): 
S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  1983  as  "National  Child 
Abuse    Prevention    Month";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  MONTH 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
child  abuse  is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
family  in  America.  Increased  unem- 
ployment has  contributed  to  a  prob- 
lem that  already  afflicts  more  than  2 
million  children  annually  resulting  in 
more  than  5,000  deaths  a  year.  A 
number  of  studies  cited  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  other  newspa- 
pers indicate  that  there  Is  a  direct  link 
between  joblessness  and  increased 
child  abuse. 

An  important  step  in  combating  this 
problem  is  awareness.  Therefore,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month 
of  April  1983  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month."  I  would  also  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  efforts  of  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, including  Parents  Anonymous, 
the  National  Exchange  Club  Founda- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition  for  their 
efforts  to  prevent  child  abuse,  and 
working  with  abused  children  and 
abusing  parents  to  keep  this  plague 
from  spreading  to  new  generations. 

By  proclaiming  April  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month" 
we  are  recognizing  the  serious  nature 
of  this  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
American  family  and  we  are  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  combating  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  21 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
April  1983  Is  designated  as  'National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month"  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  Government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 


altering  Federal  budget  procedures;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  PROCEDURES 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  done  in  each  of  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses, it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  22,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  intended  to 
create  the  norm  of  a  balanced  budget 
and  which  will  also  place  a  brake  on 
runaway  growth  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  inclusion  of  a  spend- 
ing limitation  formula  as  well. 

Last  year,  efforts  to  place  into  the 
highest  law  of  our  land  the  principle 
of  a  balanced  budget  came  close  to  fru- 
ition. The  Senate,  on  August  4.  1982. 
adopted  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58. 
popularly  known  as  the  balanced 
budget/spending  limitation  amend- 
ment, by  a  vote  of  69-31.  It  thus 
became  the  first  such  amendment  ad- 
dressing fiscal  responsibility  to  be 
passed  by  a  House  of  Congress.  The 
amendment  had  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Regrettably,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  following  the  dis- 
charge of  a  similar  measure  from  their 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  failed  to 
adopt  the  amendment.  When  the 
measure  did  reach  the  House  floor  late 
in  the  regular  session,  it  received  well 
over  a  majority  of  the  votes,  but  fell 
short  of  the  required  two-thirds  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  is  similar  to  the  language  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  that  the 
Senate  adopted  last  year,  but  with 
three  notable  differences.  First,  the 
role  of  the  President  in  the  budget 
process  is  clarified  by  requiring  him  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  statement  of  pro- 
jected receipts  and  outlays  for  each 
year.  If  the  statement  has  a  deficit, 
the  President  must  indicate  why  such 
is  the  case.  In  short,  the  President 
need  not  submit  a  balanced  budget, 
but  if  he  does  not,  there  must  be  an 
explanation.  The  inclusion  of  this 
principle  In  amendment  Is  a  direct 
result  of  the  work  done  last  year  by 
Senators  Ford  and  Exon,  when  they 
attempted  to  add  similar  language  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  I  acknowl- 
edge my  appreciation  for  their  contri- 
bution. 

The  second  addition  I  have  made  to 
my  amendment  owes  Its  lineage  to 
Senator  Heflin  of  Alabama.  This  lan- 
guage would  create  an  exception  to 
the  requirement  that  receipts  equal 
outlays  unless  three-fifths  of  each 
House  agrees  otherwise.  Specifically, 
the  exception  provides  that  if  Con- 
gress, after  the  adoption  of  the  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  outlays,  should 
find  the  Nation  in  an  unforeseen  and 
imminent  condition  of  military  emer- 
gency and  so  declare  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of 
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Congress,  the  Congress  may  then,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  provide  for 
an  additional  amount  of  outlays  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  which  would 
cause  the  total  outlays  set  forth  for 
such  year  In  such  statement  to  be 
greater  than  the  receipts  set  forth  for 
such  year  in  such  statement.  Although 
I  believe  that  the  necessary  three- 
fifths  vote  to  create  an  unbalanced 
budgetary  statement  could  be 
achieved  In  most  cases,  I  feel  the 
Heflin  exception  has  merit  and  will 
make  it  all  the  more  certain  that  we 
will  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  should 
the  need  arise. 

Third,  and  finally.  I  have  dropped 
from  the  resolution  I  am  Introducing 
today,  a  provision  that  was  added  to 
Senate   Joint   Resolution   58   on   the 
Senate   floor   by   an   extemely   close 
vote.   I  am  referring  to  the  Boren/ 
Armstrong  amendment  which  preclud- 
ed an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  ceiling  unless  three-fifths  of  Con- 
gess  voted  it.  I  feel  this  makes  the 
amendment  unduly  restrictive  and  in- 
flexible. I  share  the  concerns  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  authored 
the  amendment  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearings  on  this  aspect  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  further  expli- 
cate the  meaning  and  ramifications  of 
their  language.  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port It  at  a  later  time  If  I  am  con- 
vinced its  merits  exceed  the  potential 
for  unintended  rigidity  and  harm  to 
the    economy.    Beyond    these    three 
changes,  the  resolution  is  identical  to 
that  which  the  Senate  adopted  last 
year.  That  amendment,  crafted  after 
many    days    of    delit>eration    by    my 
fellow  members  of  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee,  represented  a  compro- 
mise, consensus  approach,  that  with- 
stood virtually  every  criticism  directed 
toward  it.  Although  there  were  vocif- 
erous critics  of  that  amendment,  I  felt 
that  most  of  them  displayed  a  lack  of 
understanding  the  amendment,  how  it 
worked,  and  what  it  would  do.  Usually, 
after  explaining  the  amendment  care- 
fuly  to  an  audience.  I  found  that  the 
criticisms  or  misunderstandings  were 
fully  answered.  As  the  distinguished 
jurist  Learned  Hand  once  said. 

One  cannot  win  a  debate  from  an  oppo- 
nent who  is  not  handicapped  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts. 

Such  was  the  case  last  year,  but  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  educate,  and  thus  win 
over,  our  brethren  who  now  labor 
under  misconceptions  about  what  the 
amendment  does. 

Now  is  the  point  where  I  could 
launch  into  a  detailed  review  of  the 
number  of  years  we  have  gone  without 
a  balanced  budget;  or  a  discussion  of 
the  enormous  Federal  budget,  the 
huge  deficits,  the  problems  these 
cause  to  economy  and  so  forth.  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  these  points  but.  rather, 
refer  interested  persons  to  the  debates 


of  preceding  August  4.  1982.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  budget  picture  Is  wors- 
ening, deficits  continue  to  leap  out  of 
control,  and  our  national  debt— the 
legacy  we  leave  our  children— has 
reached  a  point  that  is  Inconceivable 
to  all  but  a  mathematician. 

I  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  create  a  balanced  budget 
norm  with  spending  limitations,  be- 
cause I  feel  It  Is  only  by  placing  into 
the  highest  charter  of  our  Nation  the 
principles  embodied  by  this  resolution, 
that  we  will  return  the  country  to  a 
sound  economic  footing.  From  that 
will  come  the  ability  to  maintain  our 
defense  and  the  social  net  upon  which 
so  many  people  In  our  country  and  the 
world  depend.  As  the  world  careens  on 
the  edge  of  the  abyss  of  worldwide 
economic  collapse,  let  us  demonstrate 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
their  Congress  will  heed  their  pleas 
for  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  that  we  will 
restrain  our  natural  Instincts  to  spend 
and  spend  and  let  the  future  genera- 
tions pick  up  the  tab.  We  must  control 
our  deficits  to  avoid  going  over  the 
economic  deepend  and  taking  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  us. 

I  intend  to  work  closely  again  this 
year  with  my  distinguished  able  friend 
and  colleague  the  chairman  of  the 
Constitution  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Hatch,  and  with  Chairman  Thurmond 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  has 
been  fighting  the  battle  for  fiscal  re- 
straint for  three  decades.  We  are  all 
fully  committed  to  doing  our  part  to 
return  the  Nation  to  a  sound  fiscal 
posture.  It  will  be  an  honor  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  22 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (tiDOthirds  of  each 
House  concurnng  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"Article  — 
•SECTION  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  rec- 
ommended statement  of  receipts  and  out- 
lays for  that  year.  If  outlays  are  greater 
than  receipU  the  President  shall  Include  a 
statement  specifying  the  reasons  why  total 
outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  should  exceed 
total  receipts  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"Section  2.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  shall  adopt  a  sUtement  of  receipts 
and  outlays  for  that  year  in  which  toUl  out- 
lays are  no  greater  than  total  receipU.  The 
Congress  may  amend  such  statement  pro- 
vided revised  outlays  are  no  greater  than  re- 
vised receipts.  Whenever  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 


necessary.  Congress  in  such  statement  may 
provide  for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over 
receipts  by  a  vote  directed  solely  to  that 
subject,  except  that  If  Congress,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  statement  of  receipts  and 
outlays,  should  find  the  Nation  in  an  un- 
foreseen and  Imminent  condition  of  military 
emergency  and  so  declare  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  Congress  may  then,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, provide  for  an  additional  amount  of 
outlays  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  which 
would  cause  the  total  outlays  set  forth  for 
such  year  in  such  sUtement  to  be  greater 
than  receipts  set  forth  for  such  year  in  such 
sUtement.  The  Congress  and  the  President 
shall,  pursuant  to  legislation  or  through  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers  under  the  first  and 
second  articles,  ensure  that  actual  outlays 
do  not  exceed  the  outlays  set  forth  in  such 
sUtement. 

"Section  3.  Total  receipts  for  any  fiscal 
year  set  forth  in  the  sUtement  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  article  shall  not  increase  by  a 
rate  greater  than  the  rate  greater  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  national  Income  in  the 
year  or  years  ending  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  twelve  months 
before  such  fiscal  year,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress shall  have  passed  a  bill  directly  solely 
to  approving  specific  additional  receipts  and 
such  bill  has  become  law. 

"Section  4.  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  U  in  effect. 

■Section  5.  ToUl  receipts  shall  include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  except  those 
derived  from  borrowing  and  toUl  outlays 
shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  United 
SUtes  except  those  for  repayment  of  debt 
principal. 

"Section  6.  The  Congress  shall  enforce 
and  implement  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.  ,,    , 

•Section  7.  This  article  shall  Uke  effect 
for  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  its 
ratification.".* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Danforth): 
S  J  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  tenns  of  office  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  serve;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

limitation  of  congressional  terms 
•  Mr.    DeCONCINI.    Mr.    President, 
today  I  introduce  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 23,  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
limit  congressional  terms. 

Limitation  of  congressional  terms  is 
not  a  new  concept;  It  was  debated  by 
the  Continental  Congress  over  200 
years  ago.  That  body  adopted  a  limit 
of  3  years  service  in  any  6-year  period. 
The  question  of  limitation  and  length 
of  terms  has  arisen  In  each  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  necessity  for  a  constitution- 
al amendment  limiting  congressional 
terms  is  as  great  today  as  it  was  when 
I  introduced  the  amendment  in  three 
previous  Congresses. 

The  Founding  Fathers'  concern  for 
corruption  and  misuse  of  power  result- 
ed in  the  development  of  a  system  of 
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checks  an<  balances.  Congress  was  cre- 
ated as  a  ;heck  against  the  power  of 
the  Execu  ;ive  with  the  Federal  courts 
providing  further  constraints  on  the 
exercise  of  power.  This  diffusion  of 
power  ins  ires  that  no  individual  or 
branch  of  government  will  dominate 
and  destrc  y  our  liberty.  Further  diffu- 
sion throu  sh  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  safeguard  against 
the  Inapi  »ropriate  accumulation  of 
power  and  provide  for  more  opportuni- 
ties for  everyone  to  participate  in  the 
political  p  ocess. 

Certainl  i  any  change  in  the  delicate 
balance  oi  power  provided  for  in  the 
Constitutibn  must  be  approached  with 
extreme  o  LUtion.  I  urge  every  Member 
of  this  Ch  amber  to  consult  the  record 
of  the  hes  rings  conducted  by  the  Con- 
stitution £  ubcommittee  on  Joint  Reso- 
lution 27  I  ind  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28  in  the  J5th  Congress.  An  unbiased 
reading  o  those  hearings  will  show 
that  this  proposed  amendment  will 
bring  the  i  ongressional  structure  more 
in  line  wi  h  the  ideals  of  representa- 
tive demo<  racy  and  balanced  power. 

I  ask  u  lanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  cf  my  statement  accompany- 
ing the  ai  nendment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  95t:  I  Congress  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  further  request 
that  the  ;ext  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  as  well. 

There  b  sing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  aj  follows: 

Statemewi  or  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini 

Mr.  Presi  lent.  1  rise  today  to  introduce  a 
Joint  Resol  ution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Con  titution  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  joined  i  i  the  endeavor  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  fi  om  Missouri.  Mr.  Danforth. 

The  am«  ndment  I  propose  limits  the 
terms  of  se  -vice  for  members  of  the  United 
States  Senite  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Con  ititution  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  !  erved  to  bind  this  Nation  togeth- 
er for  two  c  "nturies,  should  not  be  tampered 
with  for  in  :onse<iuential  reasons.  It  should 
not  be  the  '  'ehicle  for  transitory  policy  deci- 
sions. Our  Constitution  was  a  document 
forged  to  provide  a  large,  sprawling,  heter- 
ogenous so:iety  with  a  flexible  framework 
within  whi(  h  diverse  elements  could  resolve 
matters  of  i  lational  concern. 

The  Con  Ititution  should  remain  neutral 
in  terms  of  policy.  Its  function  and  purpose 
is  to  define  the  parameters  and  rules  within 
which  our  wciety  struggles  with  the  issues 
of  the  day.  The  amendment  I  propose  does 
not  violate  this  conception  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Limiting  he  terms  of  service  of  legislators 
will  strengt  hen  the  representative  nature  of 
our  two  U  gislative  bodies.  In  taking  this 
action.  I  wi  int  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I 
am  not  cas  ing,  directly  or  indirectly,  asper- 
sions on  i  ny  member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives.  My  action  is 
founded  ir  personal  philosophy  regarding 
the  nature  of  government  and  the  proper 
role  of  legiJ  lators. 

The  ConJ  titution  as  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten did  no:  specify  a  maximum  length  of 
service  foi  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  or  the  President.  In  practice,  this 


has  allowed  individuals  to  occupy  Senate 
and  House  seats  for  unlimited  periods  of 
time.  I  cannot  argue  that  this  has  brought 
us  bad  government.  Nor  would  I  try  to  make 
any  case  which  disparaged  the  superb  lead- 
ership which  both  Houses  of  the  legislature 
have  provided  the  Nation. 

The  argument  I  will  make  in  support  of 
my  amendment  is  essentially  philosophical. 
I  believe  the  amendment  will  further  per- 
fect a  system  of  govenment  so  well  rooted  in 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  American 
people  that  it  has  survived  and  prospered 
under  the  most  adverse  of  circumstances:  a 
system  of  government  that  stands  as  a 
symbol  throughout  history  and  across  the 
globe  of  man's  ability  to  govern  himself:  and 
a  system  of  government  that  has  preserved 
personal  freedom  not  just  for  one  genera- 
tion or  two  but  for  eight  generations. 

The  amendment  would  limit  each  person 
to  two  terms  of  service  as  a  United  States 
Senator  plus  an  additional  two  years  of  an 
unexpired  term  to  which  the  individual  may 
have  been  appointed.  No  person  would  Xx  al- 
lowed, thus,  to  serve  more  than  a  total  of 
fourteen  years. 

The  amendment  would  limit  each  person 
to  seven  terms  of  service,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  plus  an  addi- 
tional year  of  an  unexpired  term  to  which 
the  individual  may  have  been  appointed.  No 
person  would  be  allowed  to  serve  more  than 
a  total  of  fifteen  years. 

The  numbers  may  be  different,  but  the 
objectives  of  my  amendment  are  the  same 
as  those  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Twenty-second  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  a  people,  we  have  decided  that  no 
person  should  serve  as  President  for  more 
than  ten  years.  In  ratifying  that  amend- 
ment, we  recognized  that  we  were  condemn- 
ing no  individual:  rather,  we  were  perfecting 
the  fundamental  law  that  governs  us. 

There  are  differences  between  the  office 
of  President  and  the  offices  of  Representa- 
tive or  Senator.  It  is  understandable  why  we 
sought,  first,  to  deal  with  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. For  the  person  who  holds  that  office 
commands  an  awesome  power:  power  that 
any  democracy  must  view  skeptically  and 
cautiously.  Recent  events,  unfortunately, 
have  demonstrated  how  that  power  can  be 
abused.  But  now  that  we  have  disposed  of 
that  question,  we  need  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  legislature. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  insure  that  all  Americans 
were  represented  equally  and  fairly  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Senate, 
representation  was  to  be  by  State— but, 
again,  equally  and  fairly.  The  Seventeenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  not 
changed  this:  and  a  multitude  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  reaffirmed  the  rights 
of  Americans  to  l)e  represented  equally. 

Yet,  in  ways  unforeseen  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  the  absence  of  any  limitation  on 
service  in  the  legislature  has  worked  against 
equal  and  fair  representation.  The  impera- 
tive to  organize  each  Chamber  in  a  reasona- 
ble and  responsible  fashion  has  over  the 
decades  evolved  into  what  is  now  known  as 
the  "seniority "  system.  Under  this  rule,  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  the  two  Houses  are  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  length  of  tenure  in  office. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  l)een  abundant 
attacks  on  the  seniority  system,  some  sin- 
cere, some  self-serving,  and  some  merely  the 
result  of  personal  antipathies.  My  own  view 
is  that  it  is  pernicious,  but  not  necessarily 
for  many  of  the  reasons  often  cited.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  men  and  women  who  have 


served  as  chairmen  of  our  legislative  com- 
mittees have  served  well:  they  have  often 
provided  us  with  an  independent  source  of 
National  leadership.  In  most  cases,  they 
have  exercised  their  power  with  moderation, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  national,  not  personal 
interests.  My  own  brief  experience  in  this 
body  confirms  that  experience,  and  I  feel 
compelled  to  underscore  again  that  the  posi- 
tion I  am  taking  is  totally  independent  of 
my  strong  positive  personal  feelings  towards 
my  colleagues. 

However,  the  seniority  system  does  tend 
to  diminish  the  equal  representation  of  Indi- 
viduals and  States  that  is  so  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  meaning  of  democracy,  and 
which  the  men  at  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion were  so  anxious  to  preserve.  Under  it. 
we  do  not  stand  as  equals.  Therefore,  the 
States  and  the  people  we  represent  do  not 
stand  as  equals. 

Every  member  of  this  body  clearly  under- 
stands that  to  be  chairman,  for  example,  of 
a  standing  committee  confers  immense  ben- 
efits. Not  only  does  it  bring  personal  power 
and  prestige:  it  mables  that  person  to 
insure  that  the  people  he  represents  will  re- 
ceive benefits  out  of  proportion  to  a  purely 
rational  allocation  of  federal  resources.  It 
puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  chairman  vast 
staff  resources  that  practically  insure  his 
success  in  passing  legislation  of  interest  to 
him  and  his  constituents. 

Each  of  us.  at  one  time  or  another,  has 
witnessed  or  been  involved  in  an  election  in 
which  that  was  a  central  issue.  Incumbents 
have  appealed  for  votes  on  the  grounds  that 
their  seniority  insured  that  more  of  the  fed- 
eral dollar  would  be  spent  in  their  State  or 
district  than  would  otherwise  be  true.  Or, 
that  seniority  would  allow  the  incumbent  to 
pass  legislation  that  a  new  member  could 
not  conceivably  be  expected  to  shepherd 
through  the  complex  legislative  process. 
And  in  most  instances,  these  are  not  vacu- 
ous or  idle  boasts:  the  nature  of  the  seniori- 
ty system  makes  them  true.  The  question  at 
issue  is  whether  it  should  be  thus:  whether 
longevity  of  tenure  in  office  should  be  the 
criterion  for  legislative  success  and  constitu- 
ent service:  and  whether  this  is  the  best  a 
democracy  can  offer. 

Our  constituents  complain— and  we  com- 
plain—about the  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  is 
entrenched.  It  is  unresponsive.  It  is  practi- 
cally immune  to  change.  We  often  ask  of 
these  professional  civil  servants  whether 
they  exist  to  serve  us,  or  us  they?  At  the 
same  time  that  we  launch  these  verbal  as- 
saults, we  are  anxious  to  perpetuate  an  en- 
trenched, institutionalized  legislature.  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  professional  bu- 
reaucracy and  a  "professionalized"  legisla- 
ture? 

Neither  the  delegates  to  the  1789  constitu- 
tional convention  nor  the  American  public 
today  believes  that  we  are  l)est  served  by  a 
professional  legislature.  But  that  is  precise- 
ly the  system  we  have  created.  We  should 
not  be  career  legislators:  nor  should  we 
make  a  career  of  the  legislature.  The  theory 
of  democracy  demands  that  as  many  mem- 
bers of  the  society  as  possible  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  serve.  In  some  of 
the  early  Greek  experiments  with  democra- 
cy, community  service  was  demanded:  in 
some  cases,  public  offices  were  routinely  ro- 
tated. 

Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
American  society,  we  have  moved  away  from 
direct  democracy  to  representative  democra- 
cy. Even  though  it  is  impossible  for  all  citi- 
zens to  participate  in  public  service,  we 
ought  to  insure  that  as  many  individuals  as 


possible  have  the  opportunity  for  such  serv- 
ice. Umlting  the  number  of  years  any  single 
individual  can  serve  would  be  an  Important 
step  in  that  direction.  ^  .  „  .». 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  that  If  the 
electorate  wanted  change  It  would  mandate 
a  change  by  lU  vote.  None  of  us  Is  so  politi- 
cally naive  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
advantages  of  Incumbency.  The  extent  and 
nature  of  these  advantages  vary  from  re^on 
to  region,  but  they  exist  everywhere.  Politi- 
cal party  officials  are  often  well  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  seniority:  and  they  will 
work  diligently  to  insure  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  incuml)ent. 

In  those  States  or  districts  where  competi- 
tion Is  keenest,  the  reward  for  the  earnest 
practice  of  democracy  is  self-defeating.  We 
espouse  the  virtures  of  party  and  Intraparty 
competition  for  public  office:  yet,  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  regions 
where  this  occurs  usually  find  themselves 
perpetually  doomed  to  the  bottom  of  senior- 
ity lists.  ^  ^.  ^ 
All  power  is  subject  to  abuse,  even  the 
power  of  Senators  and  Congressmen.  I  am 
loathe  to  quote  Lord  Actons  dictum  about 
the  corrupting  nature  of  power  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  member  of  this  Cham- 
ber or  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  has 
been  corrupted  by  power.  It  Is  the  possibili- 
ty that  exists:  and  it  is  that  possibility  that 
we  must  guard  against. 

Our  Constitutional  structure  with  its  deli- 
cate checks  and  balances  rests  on  the  pru- 
dent assumption  that  men  are  corruptible 
and  that  power  may  be  misused.  This  is  a 
healthy  skepticism:  one  that  keeps  us  con- 
stantly aware  of  how  fragile  freedom  really 
is  We  have  placed  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  check  against  the  power  of  the 
Executive  with  the  Federal  Courts  occupy- 
ing the  third  point  on  the  triad.  In  diffusing 
power  among  different  groups  and  persons, 
we  have  tried  to  insure  that  no  individual 
will  dominate  the  government  and  destroy 
our  liberty.  ^       ^      j 

To  be  true  to  our  commitment  that  shared 
power  is  responsible  power,  we  need  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  subtler  dimensions  of 
the  problem.  The  Twenty-second  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  removes  an  inher- 
ent contradiction  in  our  system  by  limiting 
the  terms  a  President  can  serve.  That  same 
contradiction  persists  In  the  unlimited 
terms  for  legislators.  True,  the  potential  for 
damage  Is  less:  the  principle,  however,  is 
nonetheless  valid. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  I  propose 
should  be  viewed  from  two  different  per- 
spectives. First,  it  would  eliminate  present 
disparities  between  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives based  upon  length  of  tenure.  It  would 
place  each  State,  each  district,  and  each  citi- 
zen on  a  more  nearly  equal  footing.  Simulta- 
neously, it  would  add  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  the  possible  abuse  of  power. 

The  second  perspective  is  the  one  I  would 
emphasize.  It  is  the  positive  side  of  the 
amendment.  By  limiting  the  length  of  serv- 
ice In  the  legislature,  we  will  be  embracing 
the  Idea  that  new  people  should  be  con- 
stantly and  consciously  brought  Into  the 
system:  we  will  be  endorsing  the  notion  that 
each  generation  should  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  governed  by  men  and  women  of 
that  generation.  I  know  we  are  all  commit- 
ted to  the  youth  of  today  as  the  hope  for  to- 
morrow. That  youth  should  be  encouraged 
to  serve  the  Nation;  it  Is  our  responsibility 
to  insure  that  as  few  barriers  as  possible 
stand  in  the  way. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  Plato  rejected 
democracy  because  he  believed  the  decisions 


of  government  should  not  be  made  by  ama- 
teurs. He  said  we  needed  phllosopher-klngs 
to  guide  us— divinely  annointed  experts  who 
clearly  saw  truth.  I  reject  that  view  because 
in  the  realm  of  politics  there  Is  no  truth  as 
such.  The  best  we  can  do  is  seek  modes  of 
compromise  and  accommodation  so  we  can 
live  together  fruitfully  and  In  harmony.  The 
legislature  Is  the  bar  of  the  people;  the 
/orum  In  which  we  continue  the  great  ex- 
periment in  self-government.  This  is  not  an 
exercise  that  requires  any  special  expertise: 
it  requires  commitment  to  the  values  of  de- 

nfiocntcy. 

In  the  act  of  creating  an  institutional 
structure  which  Insures  maximum  participa- 
tion, we  will  have  reaffirmed  our  faith  In 
the  represenUtive  nature  of  our  political  In- 
stitutions. We  will  have  reaffirmed  our  faith 
that  the  laws  which  govern  this  great  land 
should  be  made  by  men  and  women  who 
truly  represent  and  reflect  the  attitudes, 
values,  and  mores  of  each  new  generation  of 
Americans. 


SJ.  Res.  23 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurnng  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    SUtes, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intente  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  SUtes  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  for  ratification: 
"Article  — 
"Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  more  than  two  fuU  terms.  No 
person  shall  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  more  than  seven  full  terms. 
"Section   2.   Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1  of  this  article,  any  person 
may  serve  not  more  than  fourteen  years  as 
a  Senator  or  not  more  than  fifteen  years  as 
a  Representative. 

"Section  3.  For  purposes  of  determining 
eligibility  for  election  under  section  1  of  this 
article,  no  election  occurring  before  the  date 
this  article  Is  ratified  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. For  purposes  of  determining  years  of 
service  under  section  2  of  this  article,  no 
service  of  any  part  of  a  term  of  office  by  a 
Senator  or  a  Representative  elected  to  such 
term  before  the  date  thU  article  Is  ratified 
shall  be  taken  Into  account.".* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


amendment  no.  1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Laxalt.  and  Mr.  Dam- 
forth)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  1)  to  implement  the  consensus 
recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform. 

(The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Dole  appears  elsewhere  in  today's 
Record.) 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION  2— CABINET  STATUS  FOR 
THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 
Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
and  Mr.  Denton)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent   resolution;   which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  2 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring!.    That    It    Is    the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  Nation  has  a  historic  and  deeply- 
rooted  commitment  to  providing  beneflte 
and  services  to  those  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces: 

(2)  This  commitment  must  be  continued 
and  mainUined,  both  to  fulfill  moral  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  served  In  the  past  and  to 
assure  those  now  In  the  Armed  Forces  and 
potential  service  men  and  women  that  the 
Nation's  obligations  to  those  who  serve  will 
always  be  honored: 

(3)  The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  the 
principal  Federal  entity  responsible  for  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  programs: 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  the  principal  Executive  Branch  official  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  such 
benefits  and  programs  and  for  seeking  the 
coordination  of  veterans  programs  adminis- 
tered by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies: 

(5)  The  Veterans'  Administration  has  a 
potential  population  of  beneficiaries  total- 
ling nearly  30  million  veterans  and  over  66 
million  survivors  and  dependents; 

(6)  The  Veterans'  Administration  will  dis- 
tribute over  $13  billion  in  income  mainte- 
nance payments  and  approximately  $1.7  bil- 
lion In  education,  training,  and  rehabilita- 
tion assistance  paymente  In  fiscal  year  1983; 
operates  one  of  the  Federal  Governments 
two  major  home  loan  guaranty  programs, 
with  over  4  million  loans  currently  guaran- 
teed: administers  the  largest  direct  uisur- 
ance  program  in  the  nation:  operates  108 
national  cemeteries  and  provides  burial  as- 
sistance for  nearly  350,000  deceased  veter- 
ans annually: 

(7)  The  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
the  largest  centrally-administered  health- 
care system— consisting  of,  among  other  fa- 
cilities, 172  hospiUls,  226  outpatient  clinics, 
and  97  nursing  home  care  units— In  the 
United  SUtes; 

(8)  The  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care system  serves  as  the  primary  back-up 
to  the  medical  resources  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency involving  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  armed  conflict: 

(9)  In  terms  of  share  of  the  annual  Feder- 
al budget,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
ranks  sixth  among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  among  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  only  the  Department  of  De- 
fense employs  more  personnel: 

(10)  There  Is  a  need  for  greater  coordina- 
tion between  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  other  Federal  entities  administering 
veterans  programs  and  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  other  Federal  enti- 
ties providing  similar  benefits  to  individuals 
on  a  basis  other  than  their  sUtus  as  veter- 
ans; .   .J    •   • 

(11)  By  virtue  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration not  being  Included  In  the  President's 
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.^«-.  .«  ««r  Vatinn    In  the     of  such  committee  (under  procedures  specl- 
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Administrator  of  Veterans"  Af- 

generally  is  not  included  in  Cabinet 

deliberations  and   generally 

ha^re  the  ready  access  to  the  Presi- 

)r  advisors  on  the  President's 

Cabinet  meml)ers  have; 

consequence.  Presidential  decl- 
af(ecl|ng  veterans  and  the  Veterans' 
are  made  from  time  to  time 
understanding    of    their    full 
>terans  and  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
's ability  to  carry  out  its  statu- 
missio4s:  and 

therefore,  the  Administrator  of 
Affairs  should  be  designated  by 
Preside  it  as  a  member  of,  and  full  par- 
ill  activities  of.  the  Cabinet  and 
Prei  ident's  principal  advisor  on  all 
renting  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
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Mr.  President,  I 
introducing  for  myself  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
Af  airs  Committee  (Mr.  Simp- 
five  other  committee  mem- 
Senitors  Randolph.  Matsunaga, 
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Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  Mr.  Nimmo  did  not  even 
meet  with  President  Reagan  until  very 
late  in  his  tenure  as  Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
current  Administrator,  Harry  Walters, 
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tion  but  an  important  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 

Through  its  health-care  system,  the 
VA  serves  a  further,  tangible  national 
defense  function.  VA  hospital  and 
medical  resources  are  the  first  backup 
to  the  health-care  resources  of  the  De- 


depe  ndents. 

Prei  ident.  for  over  50  years,  the 

Administration  has  been  the 

federal  agency  with  respon- 

providing  benefits  and  serv- 

v4terans  and  their  survivors. 

s  principal  mission  is  de- 

co^icisely  and  eloquently  in  the 

Abraham    Lincoln    in    his 

gural  address— "to  care  for 

shall  have  borne  the  battle 

widow,  and  his  orphan."  It 

the  VA  that  the  United 

its    historical   commit- 

ifrovide  health  care  and  com- 

to  veterans  disabled  during 

assistance  to  the  survi- 

who  made  the  ultimate 

md  readjustment  assistance 

who  serve  honorably  in 

Forces  during  periods  of 


hs 


meets 


sen  ice, 
tl  lose 


ne;ds. 


because  of  the  VA's 
r^ponsibility  for  meeting  vet- 
it  serves  very  important 
defense     functions.     Major 
made  by  the  Nation  to 
are    directly    fulfilled 
he  VA.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
through  the  VA,  is  seen  as 
unJBvilling  or  unable  to   honor 
nts  made  to  those  who  have 
Nation  in  the  past,  it  is  un- 
the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
tract  or  retain  the  men  and 
Heeded  to  maintain  the  All- 
Force.  Honoring  such  com- 
faithfully   and   effectively, 
is  not  only  a  moral  obliga- 


partment  of  Defense  in  time  of  war  or 
other  national  emergency  involving 
military  conflict.  This  logical  and  im- 
portant role  of  the  VA  was  codified 
last  year  in  Public  Law  97-174.  Should 
the  need  arise,  the  VA  must  be  ready 
to  provide  critically  needed  assistance 
to  DOD.  the  health-care  resources  of 
which  would  be  totally  inadequate  to 
care  for  large  numbers  of  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  50 
years,  the  VA  has  been  the  principal 
Federal  agency  with  responsibility  for 
providing  benefits  and  services  to  vet- 
erans. Today,  there  are  nearly  30  mil- 
lion veterans  and  about  66  million  de- 
pendents or  survivors  of  veterans. 
Among  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, only  DOD  has  more  employees 
than  the  VA.  and  the  VA's  budget- 
around  $25  billion— ranks  sixth  among 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
The  VA  operates  the  largest  centrally 
managed  health-care  system  In  the 
United  States  and  administers  the 
largest  direct  insurance  program  in 
the  country.  The  VA  will  be  distribut- 
ing over  $13  billion  in  income  mainte- 
nance payments  and  approximately 
$1.7  billion  in  education,  training,  and 
rehabilitation  assistance  payments  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  operates  one  of  the 
Federal  Government's  two  major 
home  loan  guaranty  programs  with 
over  4  million  loans  currently  guaran- 
teed; and  operates  108  national  ceme- 
teries, and  provides  burial  assistance 
for  nearly  350,000  deceased  veterans 
annually. 

In  light  of  the  VA's  size  and  impor- 
tance, the  agency  and  its  programs 
should  be  accorded  appropriate  recog- 
nition status,  and  treatment  within 
the  executive  branch.  Too  often,  this 
has  not  been  the  case. 

In  the  past,  the  VA  has  frequently 
been  relegated  to  a  relatively  Insignifi- 
cant role  within  the  executive  branch, 
with  the  Administrator  having  little  or 
no  access  to  the  President  or  other  top 
officials  In  the  White  House.  This  was 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
former  VA  Administrator  Robert 
Nimmo,  who  was  often  precluded  from 
meaningful  participation  in  matters 
affecting  the  VA,  particularly  budget 
matters.  For  example,  in  September 
1981.  2  months  after  Mr.  Nimmo  took 
office,  the  President,  with  no  advance 
consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
decided  to  submit  revisions  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  for  the  VA.  re- 
ducing certain  major  VA  accounts, 
such  as  the  medical  care  account  and 
medical  and  prosthetics  research  ac- 
counts, to  levels  substantially  below 
those  that  the  President  had  earlier 
agreed  to  in  the  context  of  the  First 


appears  to  be  committed  to  reversing 
this  situation;  he  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent shortly  before  his  confirmation 
hearing  and  has  pledged  his  strong  in- 
tention to  maintain  his  access  to  top 
officials  in  the  White  House.  However, 
the  VA  Administrator's  access  to  the 
President  and  the  White  House  should 
not  rise  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  the  ag- 
gressiveness and  other  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  Administrator.  It  should 
flow  from  the  status  of  the  position  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  importance 
of  the  VA  mission. 

To  preclude  the  recurrence  of  the 
relegation  of  the  VA  to  a  relatively  in- 
significant role  within  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  Administrator  having 
little  or  no  access  to  the  President  or 
other  top  officials  in  the  White  House, 
the  VA  should  be  elevated  to  Cabinet- 
level  status.  Such  a  step  would  insure 
that  the  head  of  the  VA  would  partici- 
pate in  top  administration  discussions 
and  decisions  which  in  turn  should 
result  in  greater  coordination  and 
sharing  of  expertise  between  the  VA 
and  other  Government  departments. 
It  would  mean  greater  recognition  of 
the  impact  of  general  governmental 
decisions  on  the  VA's  ability  to  fulfill 
its  mission. 

It  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  important  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities, under  section  220  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  for  seeking  to 
achieve  the  maximum  feasible  effec- 
tiveness and  coordination  of  all  Feder- 
al programs  and  activities  affecting 
veterans— including  those  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other 
agencies,  as  well  as  by  the  VA.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  also  charged  in  that 
same  provision  with  actively  promot- 
ing the  effective  Implementation  and 
enforcement  of  all  laws  and  regula- 
tions providing  for  special  consider- 
ation, emphasis,  or  preference  for  vet- 
erans. These  responsibilities  need  to 
be  carried  out  far  more  effectively  and 
aggressively  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  Cabinet-status  for  the  head 
of  the  VA  would  promote  needed 
interaction  with  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive branch  departments. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  this  provision  would  not  man- 
date the  designation  of  the  Adminis- 
trator as  a  Cabinet  member.  The  Cabi- 
net consists  of  executive  branch  de- 
partment heads  and  certain  other  offi- 
cials designated  by  the  President.  Nei- 
ther the  Cabinet  nor  its  membership 
were  established  by  the  Congress. 
Thus,  I  believe  it  preferable  at  this 
time,  in  striking  an  appropriate  bal- 


ance between  the  prerogatives  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  to  exer- 
cise congressional  restraint  with  re- 
spect to  the  composition  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Legislation  mandating  a  specific 
official's  membership  or  participation 
in  the  Cabinet  should.  I  believe,  be 
considered  an  extraordinary  remedy  to 
be  pursued  only  as  a  last  resort. 

However,  I  consider  it  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  make  its 
view  known  regarding  the  advisability 
and  desirability  of  elevating  a  particu- 
lar official  to  Cabinet  membership.  In 
the  case  of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  believe  that  a  very 
strong,  clear  case  exists  for  the  Con- 
gress to  express  such  a  view. 

Our  resolution  would  express  con- 
gressional policy  with  respect  to  this 
important  matter,  and  I  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  resolution 
their  support. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION    3-RELATING     TO     FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCY  DEPOSITS 
Mr.  HELMS  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  3 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   ccncurringl.    That    it    is    the 
sense     of     the     Congress     that     domestic 
branches  of  United  States  banks  should  be 
permitted  to  hold  foreign  currency  deposits 
of  United  States  citizens. 


care  providers  in  our  Nation.  In  the 
most  classical  sense  they  truly  repre- 
sent a  public  health  responsibility. 

During  our  deliberations  on  the  1981 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  Public  Law 
97-35,  we  made  the  decision  to  elimi- 
nate this  basic  entitlement  and  fur- 
ther to  transfer  the  entire  system  of 
U.S.  Public  Health  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics to  various  local  authorities.  In  so 
doing,  in  one  swoop  we  totally  elimi- 
nated a  program  that  has  served  our 
Nation  well  for  over  200  years.  Today 
it  Is  Impossible  to  merely  reinstate  the 
former  system— the  structural   facili- 
ties and  many  of  the  dedicated  U.S. 
Public     Health     Service     personnel 
simply  no  longer  exist.  However,  I  feel 
that  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  take 
another  look  at  this  issue  and  explore 
in  depth  the  real  long-range  conse- 
quences of  our  action.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  very  good  case  can  be  made 
that  we  should  once  again  reinstate 
some  form  of  health  care  benefits  for 
these  Individuals.  Our  Nation's  mer- 
chant marine— and  our  Nation's  very 
national  security— depends  upon  these 
men  and  women.  There  is  a  clear  Fed- 
eral interest.  Accordingly.  I  was  most 
pleased  that  the  conferees  agreed  with 
my  view  that  a  comprehensive  report 
be  conducted  and  I  look  forward  to  re- 
viewing    its     recommendations    very 
carefully.* 


of  such  committee  (imder  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  iU 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29.  1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  \3e  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 4-RELATING  TO  A 
STUDY  OF  MERCHANT  SEAMEN 
HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation: 
S.  Con.  Res.  4 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  that  a  comprehensive  review 
now  be  conducted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  regarding  the  importance 
of  ensuring  that  our  Nation's  merchant  sea- 
meen  once  again  have  ready  access  to  high 
quality  health  care. 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
our  deliberations  on  the  fiscal  year 
1983  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill.  Public  Law  97-377,  we  direct- 
ed the  General  Accoimting  Office 
(GAO)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  appropriateness  of  rein- 
stating the  entitlement  for  health  care 
services  for  our  Nation's  U.S.  mer- 
chant seamen.  Since  1798.  these  indi- 
viduals have  been  entitled  to  these  im- 
portant care  which  history  has  demon- 
strated was  very  definitely  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  These  dedicated 
seamen  are  oftentimes  exposed  to  rare 
and  unique  diseases  or  viruses  which 
simply  are  not  known  to  most  health 


SENATE  RESOLUTION   13-ORIGI- 
NAL    RESOLUTION     REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING     EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVI- 
RONMENT AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  13 
Resolved.  That.  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions,  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reportmg  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by   paragraphs   1    and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1983. 
through  February  29.  1984.  In  IU  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government    department    or    agency    con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Aa- 
mlnlstratlon,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2  448.885.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $3,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    14-RESO- 
LUTION    RELATING   TO   PRIOR- 
ITIES   IN    DECIDING    CERTAIN 
POINTS  OF  ORDER 
Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 

resolution;  which  was  ordered  to  lie 

over  under  the  rule: 

S.  Res.  14 
Resolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of 

the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 

ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a) "  after  "4. ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill. ". 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    15-RESO- 
LUTION   RELATING   TO    PRIOR- 
ITIES   IN    DECIDING    CERTAIN 
POINTS  OF  ORDER 
Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  15 
Resolved.  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amend- 

ed- 
U)  by  Inserting  "(a) "  after  "4.  :  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  Is  to  Uke  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency. It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  Is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  16-AF- 
FIRMING  FISCAL  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
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a  freeze  on  Federal  spending 
each  functional  account  within 
budget  would  have  established 
that  level  approved  by  the  Con- 
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balance,  with  the  exception  of 
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I  freeze  on  Federal  spending  re- 
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niitional  defense: 
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Budget  Committee  of  the  Senate  to 

detail  the  option  of  a  freeze  on 

speeding  at  Fiscal  Year  1983  levels 

Concurrent   Budget  Resolu- 

Years  1984,  1985.  and  1986. 


To  address  the  problem  of  balloon- 
ing Federal  outlays.  I  recently  wrote 
President  Reagan  encouraging  him  to 
propose  an  across-the-board  freeze  on 
Federal  spending.  Today,  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce Senate  Resolution  16,  to  re- 
quest the  Senate  Budget  Committee  to 
do  likewise  when  drafting  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Freezing  fiscal  year  1984  spending  at 
the  1983  level  is  a  fair,  workable,  and 
fiscally  sound  approach  to  addressing 
the  problem  of  runaway  Federal 
spending. 

Under  the  across  the  board  freeze  on 
Federal  spending,  those  who  rely  on 
Federal  assistance  would  not  receive 
less  than  current  benefits  provide.  A 
freeze  is  not  a  cut.  A  freeze  is  a 
freeze— across-the-board.  Nonetheless, 
such  an  approach  will  allow  Federal 
outlays  to  catch  up  with  Federal  reve- 
nues and  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in 
1986  without  raising  taxes. 

While  I  frowned  on  freezing  defense 
spending,  such  a  move  becomes  more 
tolerable  if  during  the  applicable 
period  cost-of-living  adjustments  are 
held  in  check  and  the  eligility  require- 
ments for  all  entitlement  programs  are 
reviewed.  Again,  no  individual  relying 
on  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  denied  the  current 
benefits  during  an  across-the-board 
freeze  on  the  Federal  budget.  Never- 
theless, freezing  the  Federal  budget 
will  still  allow  the  shifting  of  budget 
priorities  within  functional  accounts 
by  Congress. 

Of  course,  this  legislation  is  not 
meant  to  be  the  final  word  on  freezing 
the  budget.  I  am  aware  of  similar  pro- 
posals from  other  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  those  Members  to  achieve  the 
best  possible  legislation  for  all  inter- 
ests involved. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now.  The 
Federal  Government  is  currently 
spending  over  $2  billion  per  day.  Even 
economic  growth  by  itself  will  not  dis- 
sipate the  deficit  and  bring  Federal 
economic  house  in  order.  Addressing 
the  spending  side  of  the  ledger  is  the 
only  solution.  However,  addressing  the 
problem  of  runaway  Federal  spending 
must  be  done  in  a  fair  and  workable 
manner.  An  across-the-broad  freeze  on 
Federal  spending  at  fiscal  year  1983 
levels  is  such. 


Fijcal 


MA  TTINGLY. 
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companying  papers,  is  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  for  further  proceedings 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2509  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 


Mr.   President, 
si^ending  remains  out  of  con- 
a  result,  deficits  are  at  an 
level.  If  we  do  not  act,  out- 
projected  to  near  the  $1  tril- 
mark  by  1985.  Regardless 
ahyone  says,  we  have  not  cut 
spending.  We  have  only  cut 
growth. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  17— REFER- 
RING A  BILL  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClure)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution;  which   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  n 

Resolved,  That  the  bill,  S.  80,  entitled,  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Aetna  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  other  insurance  companies"  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  ac- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  18— RELAT- 
ING TO  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
FOR  THE  DAIRY  INDEMNITY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975: 

S.  Res.  18 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  (De- 
ferral No.  D83-36)  for  the  making  of  indem- 
nity payments  to  dairy  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers of  dairy  products  under  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers",  approved  August 
13,  1968  (7  U.S.C.  450j  et  seq.)  set  forth  in 
the  special  message  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  January  6. 
1983.  under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last 
December,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
approved  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7072,  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Con- 
tained in  that  legislation  was  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  dairy  Indemnity  program 
to  cover  losses  incurred  by  dairy  farm- 
ers who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  had  their  milk  withheld  from 
commercial  markets  because  of  pesti- 
cide contamination.  President  Reagan 
signed  this  bill  into  law  on  December 
18,  1982,  and  most  of  us  agreed  that 
after  a  year  of  hearings,  markups,  and 
debate  in  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor,  it  was  a  job  well  done. 

It  was  thus  with  shock  and  dismay 
that  I  learned  earlier  this  month  of 
the  administration's  proposal  to  defer 
the  budget  authority  for  various  im- 
portant agricultural  programs  which 
we  approved  only  10  weeks  ago.  Of 
particular  concern  to  me  is  the  dairy 
indenmity  program  and  the  livelihood 
of  dairy  farmers  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  For 
much  of  1982,  these  farmers  were 
unable  to  sell  their  milk  because  their 
cattle  ate  feed  contaminated  by  the 
pesticide  heptachlor.  Their  losses  may 
well  approach  $8  million  because  in 
the  middle  of  the  crisis,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  on  advice  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
lowered  the  action  level  for  heptachlor 
from  0.3  to  0.1  parts  per  million.  This 
step  meant  that  some  of  the  milk  had 
to  be  kept  off  the  market  for  an  even 
longer  period  of  time  than  originally 
anticipated.  Hawaii's  dairy  farmers  are 
small  businessmen  who  are  ill- 
equipped  to  survive  such  large  losses. 
They  need  help  now,  and  the  Congress 


agreed  last  month  that  Federal  assist- 
ance is  both  proper  and  necessary. 

The  administration's  deferral  notice. 
No.  D83-36,  notes  that  "a  number  of 
legal  questions  regarding  eligibility 
would  have  to  be  resolved  before  any 
claims  could  be  approved  for  pay- 
ment." It  further  states  that  "recourse 
is  being  sought  by  several  damaged 
parties  through  the  courts,"  the  impli- 
cation being  that  some  farmers  may 
not  need  the  money  because  of  suc- 
cessful lawsuits.  I  take  strong  excep- 
tion to  both  of  these  arguments  and 
trust  that  they  will  not  be  accepted  by 
my  colleagues  at  face  value. 

Mr     President,    the    fact    that    no 
claims  have  been  certified  for  payment 
does  not  mean  that  Hawaiian  milk  ^& 
ineligible  for  indemnification.  Indeed, 
I  was  informed  by  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Stabilteation 
and  Conservation  Service  on  August 
24    1982,  that  "We  have  reviewed  all 
available  information  concerning  the 
milk  indemnity  claims  filed  for  losses 
due  to  milk  contamination  by  hepta- 
chlor in  Hawaii.  We  have  determined 
that  this  contaminated  milk  is  eligible 
for  indemnification  under  the  DIP. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  USDA 
has  not  yet  made  any  payments  does 
not  mean  that  farmers  do  not  need 
these  payments.  They  do-and  now. 
Any  additional  delays  will  cause  sever- 
al dairy  farmers  in  Hawaii  irreparable 
financial  harm. 

Regarding  the  lawsuits  pending 
against  the  people  who  supplied  the 
tainted  raw  materials  used  to  make 
the  cattle  feed,  these  cases  could  take 
years  to  litigate.  Yet  there  is  a  clear 
provision  in  the  regulations  governing 
the  dairy  indemnity  program  which 
states: 

m  the  event  that  a  farmer  receives  an  m- 
demnity  payment  under  this  subpart,  and 
such  fanner  is  later  compensated  for  the 
same  by  the  person  (or  the  representative  or 
successor  in  interest  of  such  person)  respon- 
sible for  such  loss,  the  Indemnity  payment 
shall  be  refunded  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture: Provided  that  the  amount  of  such 
refund  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  other 
compensation  received  by  the  farmer  (7 
CFR  760.9(b)). 

This  clause  recognizes  that  sul)se- 
quent  compensation  from  non-Federal 
sources  is  possible.  It  is  there  to  insure 
that  farmers  do  not  go  bankrupt  while 
waiting  for  relief  from  other  agencies, 
courts,  or  charities.  Hawaiian  dairy 
farmers  are  bound  by  this  regulation 
to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the 
amount  of  their  indenmification  if  in 
fact  some  of  their  lawsuits  prove  suc- 
cessful. Pending  lawsuits  are  not  good 
reasons  for  deferring  the  funds  we  ap- 
propriated nor  for  withholding  money 
from  people  who  really  need  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  that  this 
deferral  is  ill-conceived  and  ill-timed.  I 
strongly  urge  them  to  join  me  in  dis- 
approving this  deferral  for  the  sake  of 
those  small  farmers  in  Hawaii  who 


have  been  hit  by  both  the  current  re 
cession  and  the  unfortunate  contanU 
nation  of  their  mUk  by  heptachlor.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  USDAs  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AORICULTtJRAL  STABILIZATIOW 

AWD  CONSERVATIOW  SERVICE. 

WtLshington,  D.C..  August  24, 1982. 
Hon.  Dahiel  K.  Iwouye. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Washingtoji,  D.C.  ...^w.. 

Dear  Senator  Iwooye:  This  is  in  further 
response  to  your  letter  concerning  the  eligi- 
bility of  cerum  Hawaiian  dairy  '»"««"  for 
assistance  under  the  Dairy  Indenmity  Pro- 

^'^We  have  reviewed  all  available  informa- 
tion concerning  the  milk  Indemnity  claims 
filed  for  losses  due  to  milk  contamination  by 
heptachlor  in  Hawaii.  We  have  determined 
that  this  contaminated  milk  is  eligible  for 
indemnification  under  the  DIP. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  $162,285  of 
appropriated  funds  available  to  make  pay- 
menU  under  the  DIP.  The  regulations  gov- 
erning the  program  which  are  found  at  7 
CFR  Part  760,  provided  that  "Payment  of 
indemnity  claims  filed  after  June  22  1979, 
will  be  contingent  upon  availabilityof  funds 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  to  pay  such  claims." 

We  hope  this  will  answer  your  questions 
concerning  the  eligibility  of  cerUin  Hawai- 
ian dairy  farmers  for  assistance  under  the 
DIP.  Thank  you  for  your  interest  m  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

C.  H.  Legcett, 
Acting  Administrator.m 
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Wednesday.  January  26,  at  10  a.m..  to 
hold  an  organizational  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coiufrrrEE  on  the  jrndciARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 27,  in  order  to  consider  and  act  on 
the  committee  budget.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
January  27.  in  order  to  receive  testi- 
mony concerning  organized  crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  agricultural  raOBUCTIOW. 
MARKETING.  AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  hearings  on  S. 
36  and  the  payment-in-kind  program 
recently  announced  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block  have  been 
scheduled  before  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production.  Marketing,  and  SUbiliza- 
tion  of  Prices. 

In  December,  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  concept  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  these  hearings  next  week 
wiU  focus  on  the  program  details  as 
developed  by  USDA. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, February  3,  begirming  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  SD- 138. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during    the    session    of    the    Senate, 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  BuMiTais.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Heimz.  Mr. 
Helms.   Mr.   Murkowski.  Mr. 
NicKLES.  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
THURMOifD,  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S  J  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  entitled 
•National   Safety   in   the   Workplace 
Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

national  SAFETY  IN  THE  WORKPLACE  WEEK 

•  Mr   ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
entitled  "National  Safety  in  the  Work- 
place Week."  along  with  16  cosponsors 
(Mr.   BoscHWiTZ.   Mr.    Bumpers.   Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  East. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Heuk.  Mr. 
Murkowski.  Mr.   Nunn.  Mr.  ™cy. 
Mr  Specter.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  NicKLES.  and  Mr.  Tsongas). 
I  submit  this  joint  resolution  in  honor 
of  the  American  Society  of  Safety  En- 
gineers for  their  work  in  promotmg  oc- 
cupational safety.  The  society  is  made 
UP  of  18.000  safety  professionals  which 
represent  virtually  aU  of  the  major 
companies     and     industries     in     the 
United  States.  The  American  Society 
of  Safety  Engineers  Is  a  national  indi- 
vidual professional  society  whose  goals 
are  to  promote  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of.  and  establish  and  mainUin 
the  standard  of  the  safety  ProfessioiL 
In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals,  the 
society  is  active  in  promoting  and  con- 
ducting research,  and  developing  and 
providing  educational  programs  deal- 
ing with  occupational  safety. 

This  resolution  would  establlsn  ine 
week  of  June  26.  1983  through  July  2. 
1983  as  "National  Safety  in  the  Work- 
place Week. "  as  a  commemoration  of 
the  71st  anniversary  of  the  American 
Society  of  Safety  Engineers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
join  me.  with  their  support  of  this  res- 
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By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.    President,    today 
^ECTER,  Byrd,  Dixon,  Brad- 
Sarbanes,  Proxmire, 
Kennedy.    Roth.    Thur- 
and  I  are  introducing 
to  extend   Federal   unem- 
>enefits  beyond  the  current 
deadline  so  that  this  pro- 
through   all   of   fiscal 
ending  on  September  30. 
provides  between  8  and 
of   Federal    unemployment 
individuals  who  have  ex- 
first  26  weeks  of  State  un- 
benefits  and  the  13  weeks 
benefits  for  which  some 
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of  the  March  31  deadline 

individuals  who  will  have 

,  but  not  all,  of  the  bene- 

A^arch  31  that  they  are  enti- 

the  current  program  to 

their  full  allotment.  In  my 

I^ichigan  that  means  that  if 

had  received  14  of  the 

weeks  of  Federal  tienefits 

31,  they  will  receive  the 

2  weeks  beyond  the  March 

will  also  mean  that  individ- 

qxhaust  their  first  39  weeks 

benefits      after 

'  irill  still  have  the  additional 

)f  Federal  benefits  to  fall 


unem  )loyment 


to  see  that  last  night  in 
the  Union  address,  Presi- 
also  indicated  his  support 
these  benefits, 
for  this  legislation  is  as 
is  tragic.  When  we  enacted 
lecent  extension  of  Federal 
benefits  in  December 
of  an  amendment  offered 
Specter  and  myself.  Sena- 
said  in  supporting  the 


Ser  ators  \ 


know  well,  the  unemploy- 

now  at  10.8  percent  and  about 

Americans  are  unemployed.  Many 

workers  are  exhausting  their 

benefits.    The   amendment 

adtlresses  this  acute  program. 


time,  the  number  of  un- 

the  Nation  has  increased, 

lome  State  of  Michigan  un- 


employment has  increased  by  another 
30.000  people  to  17.6  percent. 

By  March  31,  the  unemployment 
rate  will  be  approximately  where  it  is 
now.  if  it  has  not  already  exceeded  the 
U  percent  mark.  The  administration 
is  projecting  a  painstakingly  slow  re- 
covery, which  in  the  t>eginning  will 
have  only  the  slightest  effect  on  re- 
ducing the  unemployment  rate  below 
these  intolerable  levels. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  that  we 
needed  a  Federal  unemployment  bene- 
fit program  in  December;  we  need  it  in 
January;  and  we  will  need  it  after 
March  31,  certainly  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  that  point  we 
can  look  at  what,  if  any,  recovery  has 
materialized,  and  during  this  time  we 
can  see  the  current  formulas  need  to 
be  updated.  But  for  now,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  extend  the  program. 
While  I  am  concerned  about  the  esti- 
mated $2.4  billion  which  this  exten- 
sion of  the  program  will  cost.  But  I  am 
more  concerned  that  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  among  the  hardest  hit  by 
this  depression  will  not  survive  to  see 
any  recovery. 

That  is  why  the  Congress  must  not 
delay  in  enacting  the  legislation  which 
we  are  introducing  today.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  same  bipartisan  coali- 
tion which  enable  the  Levin-Specter- 
Dole-Domenici-Byrd-Dixon,  et  al., 
amendment  to  pass  in  December  will 
rally  behind  this  legislation  and  give  it 
the  support  it  merits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  included  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  106 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Congress  assembled.  That  <a) 
Section  602(f)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"March  31.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30. 1983". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
announce  my  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  today  by  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan 
(Senator  Levin)  of  which  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  we  currently  are  ex- 
periencing what  can  only  be  termed  an 
unemployment  crisis  in  this  Nation. 
We  have  over  12  million  persons  un- 
employed, between  6  and  7  million 
who  have  been  forced  to  work  part 
time  because  they  cannot  find  full- 
time  work,  and  over  1.5  million  per- 
sons who  have  become  so  discouraged 
in  their  search  for  work  that  they 
simply  have  given  up  looking  and  left 
the  labor  force.  Every  day  as  we  pick 
up  the  newspaper  or  watch  the 
evening  news,  we  are  greeted  with  the 


sad  stories  of  what  this  has  done  to 
families  across  the  Nation— the 
trauma  of  losing  homes  because  mort- 
gages cannot  be  paid;  of  losing  farms 
that  have  been  passed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  for  100  years;  of 
child  and  spous6  abuse  and  family 
breakup.  These  unemployed  workers, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  have  been 
conscientious,  hard-working  members 
of  the  American  work  force,  want  to 
work.  They  are  psychologically  devas- 
tated as  well  as  financially  devastated 
by  unemployment  which  in  our  cur- 
rent economic  status  seems  inescap- 
able to  many. 

In  periods  of  economic  downturn  in 
the  past,  when  unemployment  has 
risen— although  not  nearly  to  the 
same  catastrophic  highs  we  are  seeing 
today— the  Congress  has  felt  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  assistance  to  those 
whose  lives  have  l)€en  disrupted  by 
loss  of  their  livelihood.  I  am  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  the  current  adminis- 
tration demonstrated  no  such  concern 
throughout  1981  and  1982,  and  I  am 
sad  to  say  that  the  97th  Congress  was 
able  to  take  only  inadequate  steps  in 
the  face  of  the  administration's  oppo- 
sition or  indifference  to  help  these 
people.  With  Democratic  leadership, 
the  Congress  did,  finally,  in  September 
of  last  year,  establish  a  temporary  sup- 
plemental compensation  program  to 
provide  up  to  10  additional  weeks  of 
benefits  in  the  States  hardest  hit,  so 
that  a  maximum  of  49  weeks  of  bene- 
fits was  available  in  States  with  the 
highest  unemployment.  Again  as  a 
result  of  a  Democratic  initiative,  up  to 
6  additional  weeks  of  benefits  were 
added  in  December. 

But  the  entire  supplemental  com- 
pensation program  expires  on  March 
31,  at  a  time  when  even  the  adminis- 
tration projects  that  unemployment 
will  remain  far  In  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  work  force.  At  that  time,  all  but 
12  to  15  States  will  drop  back  to  the  26 
weeks  of  basic  benefits— many  of  these 
States  having  unemployment  in  excess 
of  10  percent.  The  other  12  to  15 
States— some  with  unemployment  in 
the  range  of  15  percent,  including  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia— will  be  el- 
igible for  a  maximum  of  39  weeks  of 
benefits. 

This  is  absolutely  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation. We  must  not  allow  such  a  pre- 
cipitous decline  in  the  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits  available  in  States 
with  high  unemployment.  Fairness  de- 
mands that  we  aid  those  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  our  economic  ca- 
lamity. 

Within  the  next  2  to  3  weeks,  several 
task  forces  of  Senate  Democrats  will 
be  working  diligently  to  design  specific 
proposals  for  providing  assistance  to 
those  who  are  unemployed,  to  immedi- 
ately put  as  many  of  our  jobless  work- 
ers back  to  work  as  we  possibly  can, 
and  to  refloat  our  shipwrecked  econo- 


my One  of  the  areas  to  which  they 
will  give  close  attention  will  be  unem- 
ployment insurance,  where  Democrats 
will  be  offering  a  new  proposal,  we  in- 
tended to  work  closely  with  the  House 
leadership  in  this  effort. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  allow 
there  to  be  any  question  in  the  minds 
of  unemployed  workers  and  their  fwn- 
ilies  from  coast  to  coast  as  to  whether 
we  will  act  to  prevent  a  reduction  in 
benefits  while  the  recession  continues 
to  rage.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  am 
joining  in  consponsoring  the  legtela- 
tion  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  (Senator  Levin). 
He    I    and  many  other  Senate  Demo- 
crats have  been  fighting  for  a  full  year 
to  repair  a  tattered  unemployment  in- 
surance system.  I  am  elated  to  see  that 
we  have  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
not  only  the  attention  but  the  support 
of  the  President  for  this  essential  tasK. 
•  Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Levin  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  extend  the  Feder- 
al   supplemental    compensation    pro- 
gram through  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Under  current  law.  this  program 
is  due  to  expire  on  March  31. 1983. 

In  September,  despite  Initial  objec- 
tions of  the  President,  we  enacted  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program  to  provide  an  additional  6  to 
10  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits 
beyond  the  existing  levels.  In  Decem- 
ber we  expanded  the  duration  of  cov- 
erage by  an  extra  2  to  6  weeks;  in 
other  words,  instead  of  6  to  10  weeks 
of  additional  benefits,  an  unemployed 
individual  would  be  eligible  for  8  to  16 
weeks  of  benefits. 

In  my  home  SUte  of  New  Jersey, 
since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
almost  100,000  people  have  received  up 
to  14  weeks  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Over  25,000  are  still  col- 
lecting extended  benefits.  Contrary  to 
the  views  of  some  people  In  the  admin- 
istration, these  people  need  no  special 
Incentives  to  look  for  work.  The  jobs 
simply  are  not  there.  The  unemployed 
in  my  Stete  deserve  this  extra  protec- 
tion, given  the  size  and  duration  of  the 
recession. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  case 
for  extending  the  program  beyond  the 
March  31  deadline  Is  compelling.  The 
long  anticipated  economic  recovery 
has  simply  not  materialized.  On 
March  31.  we  will  still  have  over  12 
million  Americans  out  of  work;  m  fact, 
given  the  President's  budget  proposals 
for  next  year,  there  may  still  be  over 
12  million  people  out  of  work  at  the 
end  of  1983.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  all 
of  us  to  aid  the  people  hardest  hit  by 
the  economic  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. I.  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  extension  of  this 

vital  program.*  . .     »   »  ,.„» 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Levin,    In   introducing   legislation   to 


extend  Federal  unemployment  bene- 
fits so  that  the  program  provides  be- 
tween 8  and  16  weeks  of  Federal  un- 
employment benefits  insurance  to 
those  who  have  exhausted  the  first  28 
weeks  of  SUte  unemployment  benelits 
and  the  13  weeks  of  extended  benefits 
for  which  several  States  qualify. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  timely  leg- 
islation may  be  demonstrated  by   a 
casual  glance  at  our  unacceptably  hlgn 
rate  of  unemployment,  which  I  under- 
stand was  10.8  percent  for  December 
1982    This   figure   is   an   understate- 
ment, since  it  does  not  take  mto  ac- 
count those  who  are  not  actively  seek- 
ing employment,  for  whatever  reason. 
Even   If   economic   recovery   were   to 
begin  immediately,  the  present  rate  of 
unemployment     would     not     subside 
greatly  and  certainly  not  enough  to 
ease    the   suffering    of    hundreds    of 
thousands  of  jobless  Americans  who 
are  nearlng  the  end  of  their  compensa- 
tion payments.  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment Is  a  staggering  12.9  percent 
which  increased  from  12.1  percent  last 
month.  This  is  the  highest  level  In  my 
State  since  the  Great  Depression,  with 
an  estimated  715.000  Pennsylvanians 

out  of  work. 

This  past  December,  when  tne 
Senate  extended  Federal  supplemental 
compensation,  there  was  widespread 
acknowledgement  of  not  only  the 
pressing  need  for  the  extension,  but 
also  of  the  mind-boggling  magnitude 
of  the  problem  we  now  faced.  Since 
neither  the  dimension  of  our  unem- 
ployment crisis  nor  the  consensus  re- 
garding the  need  for  immediate  atten- 
tion has  diminished.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  the  Senator  from 
Michigan   and   myself   in   supporting 

this  bill.  .  J   •     wio 

As  President  Reagan  noted  in  nis 
state  of  the  Union  address  last  night, 
the  extension  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation Is  a  key  Ingredient  of  our 
crucial  task  to  provide  stable  and  per- 
manent jobs.  This  legislation  does  not 
change  existing  benefits,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Nations  jobless,  especially 
those  facing  the  March  31.  1983,  dead- 
line. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  expedite 
passage  of  this  benefits  extension. 
•  Mr,  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  introduced  by  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  colleague  from  Michigan.  This 
bill  which  extends  the  duration  of  the 
Federal    supplemental    compensation 
(FSC)  program  through  September  30. 
1983   constitutes  an  essential  piece  of 
legislation  for  millions  of  unemployed 
workers  ravaged  by  this  administra- 
tion's economic  policies.  .  ^    .  ,    . 
The  FSC  program  was  Initiated  lasi 
September  as  part  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act.  It  pro- 
vides additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  those  unem- 
ployed workers  who  find  themselves  in 
dire  straits  because  they  have  exhaust- 


ed all  other  unemployment  benefits. 
This  program's  adoption  occurred  only 
after  a  tough  struggle  against  White 
House  and  Republican  opposition  to 
any  supplemental  benefit  program  for 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

The  need  for  the  FSC  program  had 
become  painfully  obvious  last  summer 
even  to  many  of  those  who  had  sup- 
ported this  administration's  program 
slashing  budget.  When  this  program 
was  enacted,  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  9.6  percent  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers   had 
begun  to  exhaust  their  unemployment 
benefits.  Depression  conditions  and  an 
unemployment   rate   of    14.5   percent 
plagued  my  ovm  State  of  Michigan. 
Thousands  of  workers  faced  the  bleak 
prospect  of  no  financial  resources  once 
their  unemployment  checks  ran  out. 
Moreover,     these     long-term     unem- 
ployed suffered  through  the  emotional 
trauma  of  heightened  family  tensions, 
higher  divorce  rates,  and  Increased  sui- 
cide rates,  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

While  the  need  to  aid  these  Individ- 
uals was  obvious,  only  a  temporary 
program  was  enacted  since  the  admin- 
istration painted  a  rosy  picture  of  eco- 
nomic  recovery   by   the  spring.   The 
Reagan  administration  told  the  Ameri- 
can  public   that   the   unemployment 
rate  would  decrease  to  8.7  percent  by 
the   end   of   March,   thereby   making 
continuation  of  the  FSC  program  un- 
necessary after  that  date.  Contrary  to 
these   rosy   forecasts,   unemployment 
and     Its     devastating     effects     have 
become  worse-much  worse.  While  the 
national     unemployment     rate      has 
reached  10.8  percent,  Michigan's  nte 
has  jumped  to  a  shocking  17.6  percent. 
My  own  hometown  of  Flint  suffers  the 
dubious  distinction  of  the  city  with 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  In  the 
Nation:  26.5  percent. 

Even  the  administration  now  admits 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will  not 
decrease  appreciably   this  year.   The 
continuing  need   for  a  supplemental 
benefit  program  Is  obvious.  Since  the 
creation   of   the   FSC   ProK™"-   o^!I 
95  000  Michigan  unemployed  workers 
and  their  families  as  well  as  hundreds 
of    thousands    of    others    nationwide 
have  been  able  to  survive  because  of 
these  FSC  benefits.  Other  unemployed 
workers  now  receiving  regular  and  ex- 
tended   benefits    will    exhaust    them 
after  March  31.  Without  an  extension 
of    the    FSC    program,    hundreds    ol 
thousands  of  these  unemployed  work- 
ers and  their  families  will  find  them- 
selves without  assistance  In  the  midst 
of  continuing  depression  like  condi- 
tions. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  support  this  urgently 
needed  extension  which  will  aid  those 
workers  who  have  suffered  through 
futile  job  searches  and  growing  finan- 
cial obligations. 

While  this  bill  is  a  positive  step,  it 
represents  only  part  of  the  answer  to 
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compensation 
that    exist    today.    Several 
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Admi  listration 


THURMOND  (for  him- 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Reu.): 

bill  to  establish  the  Veter- 
as  an  executive 
to    the    Committee    on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

ESTABL  tSHMENT  OP  THE  VETERAHS' 
ADMINISTSAT  ON  AS  AN  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  THiJRMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  ani  introducing  legislation  to 
upgrade  tlie  Veterans'  Administration 
to  a  Cabinet  level  department  and  to 
provide  fo  a  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  wit  lin  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  VA.  vith  a  budget  of  nearly  $25 
billion  and  over  220.000  employees,  ad- 
ministers p  rograms  for  over  30  million 
veterans  ( lus  their  dependents  and 
survivors. ":  "he  VA  is  clearly  the  largest 
independer  t  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  employs  more  per- 
sonnel thai  \  any  other  Federal  agency 
or  departm  ent  except  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  President,  together  with  their 
dependents  and  survivors,  veterans 
represent  a  Imost  one  half  of  the  total 
population  of  this  country.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  VA  touch  practically 
every  facet  of  life  and  every  family  in 
America.  These  programs  include  the 
largest  heslth  care  medical  system  in 
the  world,  a  multibillion  dollar  com- 
pensation and  pension  program,  a  GI 
home  loan  guaranty  program,  burial 
benefits,  elucation  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  a  multibillion  dollar  insur- 
ance syster  i. 

In  additi  >n  to  having  the  awesome 
responsibil  ty  for  administering  these 
diverse  programs,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  must  address 
some  uniqi  e  issues  which  further  em- 
phasize the  extreme  importance  of  his 
position.  P  oviding  effective  and  inno- 
vative read  iustment  programs  for  our 


Vietnam  era  veterans  remains  an  im- 
portant domestic  issue  facing  our 
country  today.  Additionally,  we  are 
faced  with  meeting  the  demands 
placed  upon  our  hospital  and  health 
care  system  by  an  aging  veterans  pop- 
ulation. Today  there  are  approximate- 
ly 3  million  veterans  who  are  age  65  or 
older  and  this  number  is  expected  to 
increase  to  approximately  8  million  in 
1995. 

Mr.  President,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Administrator  were  expanded  sig- 
nificantly only  last  year  when  the 
"Veterans'  Administration  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  Health  Re- 
sources Sharing  and  Emergency  Oper- 
ations Act"  established  the  VA  as  a 
backup  medical  care  provider  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  a 
period  of  war  or  national  emergency 
involving  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  armed 
conflict.  So  today  the  VA  is  expected 
to  be  prepared  to  assume  a  very  criti- 
cal role  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  believed  for 
many  years  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration should  be  an  executive  de- 
partment, and  I  have  offered  legisla- 
tion to  effect  this  change  on  several 
occasions.  In  a  time  of  high  budget  de- 
ficts  and  great  pressures  to  restrain 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending,  it  is 
especially  important  that  an  agency  of 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  be  closely  involved 
in  Government  planning  at  the  high- 
est level.  I  therefore  send  a  bill  to  the 
desk  to  establish  a  cabinet  level  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  107 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  establish- 
ment of  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

Section  1.  (a)  The  independent  establish- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment known  as  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  hereby  redesignated  as  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  shall  be 
an  executive  department  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  positions  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  are  hereby  redes- 
ignated as  the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  respectively. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  3B,  tmiTED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  "Htle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration" and  "Administrator "  each  place 
they  appear  in  such  title  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department"  and  "Secretary", 
respectively. 

(b)(1)  Section  101  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•(32)  The  term  Department'  means  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs.". 

(2)(A)  Section  201  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"S  201.    Department  of  Veterans'  Affaira  an  exec- 
utive department 

"The  Etepartment  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is 
an  executive  Department  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  especially  cre- 
ated for  or  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  laws  relating  to  the  relief  and  other  bene- 
fits provided  by  law  for  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents, and  their  beneficiaries.". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"210.    Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  an 
executive  department.". 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  19<dHl)  of  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs". 

<b)  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs.". 

(c)  Section  5312  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by,  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs.". 

(d)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "striking 
out  "Administrator"  the  third  place  it 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Deputy  Secretary". 

(e)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.". 

(f)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans' 
Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs". 

(g)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Associate  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Associate  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans'  Affairs":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" after  "Chief  Benefits  Director,",  after 
"General  Counsel  of  the,"  and  after  "Direc- 
tor, National  Cemetery  System,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  grants,  con- 
tracts, certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges- 
CD  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the 
President,  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  or  by  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, in  the  performance  of  functions 
vested  in  the  Administrator,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect. 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  the  SecreUry,  or 
other  authorized  official,  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  or  any  application 
for  any  license,  permit,  certificate,  or  finan- 
cial assistance  pending  before  the  Veterans' 
Administration  at  the  time  this  Act  takes 
effect,  but  such  proceedings  and  applica- 
tions shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act 


had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  Usued  to 
any  such  proceedings  shall  contmue  in 
effect  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, or  revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  offi- 
cial by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  in  this  suteec- 
tion  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discon- 
tinuance or  modification  of  any  such  pro- 
ceeding under  the  same  terms  fnd  condi- 
tions and  to  the  same  extent  that  such  pro- 
ceeding could  have  been  discontinued  or 
modified  if  this  Act  had  not  »>««"  enacted 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  and  in  all  such  suits, 
proceedings  shall  be  had,  appeals  taken,  and 
judgments  rendered  in  the  same  manner 
and  effect  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 

^''(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Veterajis  Ad- 
ministration or  by  or  wV'^^*"^'^^^^!  !^ 
in  the  official  capacity  of  such  mdividual  as 
an  officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

RCPEREMCE 

SBC.  5.  Any  reference  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  to  the  Administrator  (>f  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  any  law,  rule,  regulation 
certificate,  directive,  instruction,  or  other 
official  paper  in  effect  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs or  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, respectively. 

EFPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  6  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  at  such 
time  as  may  be  specified  by  the  President  ^ 
Executive  order,  but  such  time  may  not  be 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  are  Messrs.  Ran- 
dolph. Pryor.  and  Pell. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  *ne 
Record  remain  open  until  the  close  of 
business  today  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  further  original  cosponsore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


economic  change  characterized  by  the 
decline  of  older  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  the  rapid  growth  of  high 
technology     and    service     industries. 
However,  in  the  debate  over  how  to 
generate      economic      growth      ami 
strengthen  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
industry,  one  critical  factor  needs  to 
be   more    fully   addressed-improving 
the   American   work   force.  To   dat«. 
public      incentives      overwhelmingly 
favor  capital  and  technology  Invest- 
ments over  worker  training  as  a  route 
to  improved  productivity.  In  fact,  in 
1981  the  annual  expenditure  on  train- 
ing by  American  firms  was  $300  per 
worker,  versus  $3,300  per  worker  In 
capital  investment.  Even  as  the  Nation 
relies  primarily  on  increased  capital 
investment  and  technological  mnova- 
tion  for  achieving  productivity  gains, 
advanced    technologies    and   complex 
machines  require  highly  skilled  work- 
ers   Indeed,  investment  in  American 
workers  is  crucial  to  our  economic  re- 
newal. In  order  to  get  the  12  miUion 
currently  unemployed  Americans  back 
to  work,  and  to  provide  for  a  growing 
and  changing  work  force,  the  Nation  s 
public  and  private  training  programs 
should  be  encouraged  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels. 

An  important  key  in  training  and  re- 
training our  work  force  is  the  commu- 
nity  college   and   technical   institute 
system  across  the  country.  Community 
colleges  alone  train  over   11   million 
workers  annually.  These  institutions. 
which  offer  more  than  1.400  different 
occupational  specialty  and  technician 
programs,  boast  a  job  placement  rate 
of  nearly  90  percent.  Because  these 
schools   have   the   ability   to   change 
their  course  offerings  and  alter  train- 
ing   programs    to    meet    local    labor 
needs,  they  have  a  limitless  potential 
for   assistance.   They   offer   low-cost, 
high-quality  training  which  is  easily 
accessible  to  local  residents.  Members 
of   the   business   community   have   a 


sUte-of-the-art.    particularly    in    the 
fields  of  microprocessing,  computer-as- 
sisted design  and  manufacturing  and 
numerical   control   machining.   Many 
Stotes.  mired  In  budgetary  pressures 
of  their  own,   have  been  unable  to 
make  the  commitment  to  meet  the 
equipment  needs  of  their  community 
colleges.  I  know  that  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  funds  for  upgrading  equipment 
were  zeroed  out  in  last  year's  budget. 
Funding  for  fiscal  year  1983  will  not 
go  far  among  the  20  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutes  in  the  State,  particu- 
larly when  many  schools  have  tremen- 
dous needs  merely  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  their  old  equipment. 
Furthermore,     many     colleges     have 
found  it   impossible   to  expand   into 
emerging  job  fields  of  robotics,  laser 
optics  and  other  technologies  because 
of  the  shortage  of  funds  to  Initiate 
such  programs.  My  legislation  would 
offer  tax  incentives  to  industry  to  help 
underwrite  the  expense  of  moderniz- 
ing   training    programs   by    donating 
technical  equipment.  Current  law  pro- 
vides a  tax  deduction  of  the  basis  and 
one-half  the  unrealized  appreciation— 
not  to  exceed  twice  basis— of  equip- 
ment donated  to  educational  institu- 
tions if  used  for  research.  My  blU  ex- 
pands the  same  deduction  to  apply  to 
the  donation  of  equipment  used  for 
vocational  training.  Although  it  would 
be  a  relatively  small  investment  by  the 
Federal  Government,  benefits  to  these 
institutions  would  be  significant. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  encour- 
ages the  lending  of  industry  employees 
to  educational  institutions  to  teach  vo- 
cational educational  courses.  Commu- 
nity colleges  are  finding  it  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  compete  with  private 
industry  in  attracting  and  maintaining 
quaUfied  technical  instructors.  Some 
coUeges  rely  on  part-time  instructors 
who  are  often  local  practitioners,  how- 
ever    industry    needs    incentives    to 
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contributions  of  equipment  to  postsec- 
ondary  vocational  education  programs 
and  to  allow  a  credit  to  employers  for 
vocational  education  courses  taught  by 
an  employee  without  compensation 
and  for  temporary  employment  of  full- 
time  vocational  educational  instruc- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

JOB  TRAINING 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
which  will  strengthen  the  partnership 


because  the  schools  are  intimately  tied 
with  local  businesses  through  their  ad- 
ministrative structure.  Local  industry 
also  participates  through  advisory 
committees  for  each  occupational  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  community  col- 
lege. The  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  further  strength- 
en this  partnership  and  aid  our  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes in  becoming  even  more  effective. 
My  bill  would  encourage  the  donation 


allows  a  $100  corporate  tax  credit  for 
every  vocational  training  course 
taught  by  a  qualified  employee  of  that 
corporation,  up  to  five  courses  a  year 
per  employee.  These  incentives  would 
encourage  industry  to  contribute 
needed  technical  instruction  that  col- 
leges are  currently  unable  to  provide, 
particularly  in  highly  specialized  tech- 
nologies. In  addition,  this  legislation 
contains  a  similar  tax  credit  for  mdus- 
trv  to  create  work  opportunities  for 
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institutions  in  providing  needed  job 
training  for  our  work  force.  I  first 
sponsored  this  legislation  in  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  the  97th  Congress,  how- 
ever, we  adjourned  before  any  action 
could  be  taken  on  this  measure.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  bill  will  receive 
prompt  consideration  by  this  body  m 
the  weeks  ahead. 

We  are  well   aware  our  Nation  is 
going  through  a  time  of  fundamental 


wid'provide    incentives   for   the   ex- 
change of  knowledge  between  industry 

and  faculty.  ,      „  „„ 

Technical  programs  often  rely  on  ex- 
pensive equipment  which  quickly  be- 
comes obsolete  in  this  age  of  exploding 
technology.  However,  the  need  to  train 
workers  on  equipment  they  will  oper- 
ate in  the  private  sector  Is  self-evident. 
Much  equipment  in  our  community 
colleges    has    fallen    far   behind   the 


order  to  upgrade  their  skills.  A  $100 
tax  credit  would  be  provided  for  the 
temporary  employment  of  a  qualified 
vocational  educational  instructor  by  a 
corporation,  stimulating  the  sharing 
of  current  technology  and  expertise  In 
the  private  sector.  Although  not  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  our  na- 
tional skills  shortage,  I  feel  my  legisla- 
tion would  offer  immediate  assistance 
to  one  of  our  best  delivery  systems  for 
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the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 


previous  teaching  position  at  the  education- 
al institution. 


These  statistics  alone  are  alarming 
enough.  But  the  real  issue  is  that  the 
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Job  traininp; 
join  me  in 

Mr. 
sent  that 
tion  analy^s 

There 
rial  was 
Record,  as 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsoring  this  measure. 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
he  bill  and  section-by-sec- 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
no  objection,  the  mate- 
to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 


Pres  dent, 


beng 


oidered 


enac  td 


Be  it 
Representat^s 
America  in 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of   the    United    States    of 
(iongress  assembled. 


SUTION   I.  <' 


«; 

GEMkRAL. 


Post  secondary 
contri  (ution 


tr  bution 


(a)  In 
no  of  the 
(relating  to 
nary  income 
amended  by 
following  ne^' 

•■(5)  Sr 

PROPERTY  UStB 
TION  PROGRAMS 

••(A)  Limit 
postsecondai^ 
bution.    the 
(IXA)  shall 
determined 

•(B) 
tion 

paragraph, 
tional  education 
itable    con 
property  but 

"(i)  such 
munity  college 
(within  the 
Higher 
I132e-1))  or 
education  ( 
1201(a)  of 

"(ii) 
property  by 
dents  enrolled 
education 

"(iii)  such 
the  donee 
property,  or 

■(iv)  the 
a  written 
donee's  use 
will  be  in 
clauses  (ii) 

"(C) 

TION    PROCRAfl 

graph,  the 

education 

education 

"(i)  is  a 
mathematics 
sciences, 
work  as  a 
sional   level 
other 

ders  landing 
neering, 
pies  of 

-(ii)  is  dir^itly 
of  individual 
ment  or  for 
a  baccalaureate 

(b) 
made  by 
tions  made  after 


((ntrihitions  oi'  property  ised 
v«hat«)>.*i.    edication    pro- 
U.MS. 

.—Subsection  (e)  of  section 

Eternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

certain  contributions  of  ordi- 

and  capital  gain  property)  is 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

.'  paragraph: 

RULE    FOR    CONTRIBUTIONS    OF 
IN  CERTAIN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 


(a)  In 
sut)chapter 
Revenue 
lowable 
after  section 
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S.  108 


OH  REDUCTION.— In  the  case  of  a 

vocational  education  contri- 

reduction    under    paragraph 

>e  no  greater  than  the  amount 

lender  paragraph  (3)(B). 

VOCATIONAL     EDUCA- 

Por   purposes  of   this 

ihe  term    postsecondary  voca- 

contribution'  means  a  char- 

of    tangible    personal 

only  if— 

cpntribution  is  to  a  public  com- 

or  public  technical  institute 

i^eaning  of  section  742(b)  of  the 

Act  of   1965  (20  U.S.C. 

iny  other  institution  of  higher 

Within  the  meaning  of  section 

Act(20U.S.C.  1141)). 

all  of  the  use  of  such 

the  donee  is  for  training  stu- 

in  a  postsecondary  vocational 

program  offered  by  the  donee. 

property  is  not  transferred  by 

exchange  for  money,  other 

ervices.  and 

receives  from  the  donee 

statement  representing  that  the 

disFKsition  of  such  property 

with  the  provisions  of 

(iii). 

VOCATIONAL     EDUCA- 

For  purposes  of  this  para- 
I  erm  'postsecondary  vocational 
pfogram'    means    an    organized 
which— 

program  in  engineering. 

or  the  physical  or  biological 

to  prepare  a  student  to 

t^hnician  or  at  the  semiprofes- 

in    engineering,    scientific,    or 

fields  requiring  the  un- 

a.nd  application  of  basic  engi- 

or  mathematical  princi- 

or 

related  to  the  preparation 
for  paid  or  unpaid  employ- 
career  which  does  not  require 
or  advanced  degree.". 

Date.— The    amendment 
shall  apply  to  contrlbu- 
December  31.  1982. 


Edui  ation 


'  su  ;h 
substs  ntially 
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ta  tpayer  i 
t;  iter 
and 
ac(  ordance 
laiid 
Post  secondary 


prtgram ' 
2  year 


des  gned 


technc  logical 


scie  itif  ic. 
'  know!  edge, 


Eftec  'IVE 

this  section  i 


i>  fnn« 


»VA\  t.  mtrrsit'ONnARY  vikationai.  emcATioN 

liTION  IRKDIT. 

A  of  part  IV  of 

of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 

'  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 

tax)  is  amended  by  inserting 

44C  the  following  new  section: 


Gen  eral.— Subpart 


Code 
agaii^t 


-8E<\  44H.  V(KATI«NAI.  EOt CATION  INSTRICTION 

(ReniT. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  product  of— 

--(A)  $100.  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  numl)€r  of  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  courses  taught  by  qualified 
teaching  employees  of  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  plus 

"(2)  the  product  of— 

■-(A)  $100,  multiplied  by 

'(B)  the  number  of  qualified  vocational 
education  instructors  who  were  employed 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(I)     Limitation    on     the    number     or 

COITRSES    taught    PER     EMPLOYEE.— NO    mOre 

than  5  postsecondary  vocational  education 
courses  taught  by  the  same  qualified  teach- 
ing employee  may  t>e  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B). 
"(2)    Limitation    based    on    amount    or 

TAX.— 

■•(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  for  the  tax- 
able year  under  a  section  of  this  part  having 
a  lower  number  or  letter  designation  than 
this  section,  other  than  the  credits  allow- 
able by  sections  31,  39.  and  43.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter'  shall  not  include  any 
tax  treated  as  not  imposed  by  this  chapter 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  53(a). 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  passthrough  of 
CREDIT.— In  the  case  of  an  individual  who— 

"(i)  owns  an  interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business. 

"(ii)  is  a  partner  in  a  partnership, 

"(iii)  is  a  beneficiary  of  an  estate  or  trust, 
or 

"(iv)  is  a  shareholder  in  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1371(b)). 

the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  the  taxable  year  or  an  amount 
(separately  computed  with  respect  to  such 
person's  interest  in  such  trade  or  business  or 
entity)  equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  attribut- 
able to  that  portion  of  a  person's  taxable 
income  which  is  allowable  or  apportionable 
to  the  person's  interest  in  such  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  entity. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"( 1 )  Postsecondary  vocational  education 
COURSES.— The  term  'postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  course'  means  any  course 
of  instruction  which— 

"(A)  is  offered  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  as  part  of  an  organized  education 
program  that— 

"(i)  is  a  2-year  program  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences,  designed  to  prepare  a  student  to 
work  as  a  technician  or  at  the  semiprofes- 
sional  level  in  engineering,  scientific,  or 
other  technological  fields  requiring  the  un- 
derstanding and  application  of  basic  engi- 
neering, scientific,  or  mathematical  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  or 

"(ii)  is  directly  related  to  the  preparation 
of  individuals  for  paid  or  unpaid  employ- 
ment or  for  a  career  which  does  not  require 
a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree. 

"(B)  consists  of  a  period  of  instruction 
which  is  at  least  equivalent  to  a  course  of  in- 


struction that  provides  3  hours  of  instruc- 
tion per  week  during  an  academic  semester, 
and 

"(C)  has  been  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Qualified  vocational  education  in- 
STRU(7roR.— The  term  qualified  v(M»tional 
education  instructor'  means  an  individual 
who— 

"(A)  was  employed  by  the  taxpayer  on  a 
full-time  basis  for  at  least  3  months  but  not 
more  than  12  months  during  the  2-year 
period  ending  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year, 

"'(B)  prior  to  such  employment,  taught 
postsecondary  vocational  education  courses 
on  a  full-time  basis  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education, 

""(C)  is  teaching  such  courses  on  a  full- 
time  basis  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  close  of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(D)  Is  not  employed  by  the  taxpayer  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Qualified  teaching  employee.- The 
term  'qualified  teaching  employee'  means 
an  individual  who— 

"'(A)  taught  at  le<£t  one  postsecondary  vo- 
cational education  course  on  a  part-time 
basis  at  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
during  the  taxable  year, 

"(B)  is  a  full-time  employee  of  the  taxpay- 
er for  the  entire  taxable  year, 

"(C)  does  not  receive  any  compensation 
from  such  institution  of  higher  education, 
and 

"(D)  was  not  a  qualified  vocational  educa- 
tion instructor  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(4)  Institution  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  institution  of  higher  education' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

"(5)  All<k;ation.— 

""(a)  con-rrolled  croup  of  corpora- 
TIONS.—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section— 

"(i)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(ii)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  teaching  employee  or  quali- 
fied v(x»tional  education  instructor  shall  be 
in  proportion  to  the  member's  share  of  the 
wages  paid  for  the  taxable  year  to  such 
qualified  teaching  employee  or  qualified  vo- 
cational education  instructor. 

'"(B)  Common  control.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  credit  under  this  section— 

"(i)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  incorporated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
and 

"(11)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  trade  or  business  with 
respect  to  any  qualified  teaching  employee 
or  qualified  vocational  education  instructor 
shall  be  in  proportion  to  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness' share  of  the  wages  paid  for  the  taxable 
year  to  such  qualified  teaching  employee  or 
qualified  vocational  education  instructor 
with  respect  to  whom  the  credit  is  allow- 
able. 

The  regulations  prescril)ed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Passthrough  in  the  case  of  subchap- 
ter s  corporations,  etc.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to 


the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 52  shall  apply. 

■(D)  Allocation  in  the  case  of  partnhi- 
SHiPS-In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  allocated  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(6)  Controlled  group  of  corporations.— 
The  term  controlled  group  of  corporations 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1563(a).  except  that-- 

"(A)  more  that  50  percent'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it 
appears  in  section  1563(a)(1).  and 

•(B)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (a)(4)  and 
(e)(3)(C)  of  section  1563. 

"(7)  Double  benefit.— Any  credit  allow- 
able under  this  section  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  any  employee  of  the  taxpay- 
er shall  be  in  addition  to  any  deduction 
under  this  chapter  which  is  allowable  to  the 
taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  compensation  paid  to  such  employee.  . 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  oi 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44G  the  following  new 
item: 

•Sec.  44H.  Vocational  education  instruction 
credit.". 

(2)  Section  6096(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  "G  and  '"- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  '440,  and  44H  . 

SW  .  J.  EKKEITIVE  UATE. 

The  amendmenU  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  Uxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1982. 


previous  teaching  position  at  the  education- 
al institution. 


By   Mr.   SASSER   (for   himself. 

Mr.   Baucos,   Mr.   Pryor.   Mr. 

BxncPERS.    Mr.    Melcher.    Mr. 

Boren.     Mr.     ZoRiNSKY,     Mr. 

NuNN,   Mr.  Specter,   and   Mr. 

Matsunaga): 
S  109.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
robbery  of  a  controlled  substance  from 
a  pharmacy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


section-by-sectioh  analysis 
I  Amends  Sec.  170(e)  of  the  IRS  code  to 
allow  a  corporation  to  deduct  the  basis  and 
one-half  unrealized  appreciation  not  to 
exceed  twice  bases  of  equipment  donated  to 
two  and  four  year  colleges,  technical  insti- 
tutes and  universities  to  be  used  for  v(>ca- 
tional  training.  Current  law  permits  the 
same  deduction  for  donated  equipment  to 
higher  educational  institutions  if  the  donat- 
ed equipment  is  used  only  for  research  or 
research  training  purposes.  This  provision 
extends  this  beneficial  tax  treatment  to 
equipment  donated  for  vocational  training 
as  defined  by  the  ...  j       ., 

Unlike  the  research  equipment  donation 
provision,  this  amendment  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  the  equipment  is  less  than 
two  years  old. 

Donated  property  under  this  provision 
cannot  be  transferred  in  exchange  for  serv- 

ices 

This  provision  is  effective  for  all  contribu- 
tions made  after  December  31, 1982. 

II  Amends  Sec.  174  of  the  IRS  code  to 
allow  a  $100  corporate  Ux  credit  for  each 
vocational  training  course  taught  by  a  quali- 
fied employee  of  the  corporation  at  a  col- 
lege technical  school  or  university.  A  corpo- 
ration may  only  claim  a  credit  for  5  courses 
taught  by  an  eligible  employee. 

III  Amends  Sec.  174  of  the  IRS  code  to 
allow  corporations  a  $100  tax  credit  for 
their  employment  of  any  vocational  educa- 
tion Instructor  from  a  college,  technical  In- 
stitute or  university  on  a  temporary  basis. 
For  a  corporation  to  claim  the  credit,  an  in- 
structor must  be  employed  for  a  mintanum 
of  three  months  and  a  maximum  of  one 
year  The  corporation  could  not  claim  the 
credit  If  the  Instructor  did  not  return  to  his 


PHARMACY  CRIME 

•  Mr  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  legislation,  similar  to 
that  I  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, which  would  bring  the  resources 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  pharmacy  crime.  Join- 
ing me  as  cosponsors  are  Senators 
Baocus,    Pryor.    Bumpers.    Melcher. 

BOREM,    ZORINSKY.    NUIW.    MATSUMAGA. 

and  Specter. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
makes  the  theft  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance from  a  pharmacy  a  Federal 
crime  punishable  by  up  to  10  years  ui 
prison,  a  $5,000  fine,  or  both. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
long  been  recognized  and  there  has 
been  a  continuing  effort  to  enact  these 
provisions  Into  law.  During  the  debate 
on  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  in 
the  95th  Congress,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously adopted  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  pharmacy  crime.  Similar  pro- 
visions were  adopted  in  the  reported 
version  of  the  Criminal  Code  Reform 
Act  In  the  96th  Congress.  Finally,  the 
Senate  last  year  passed  pharmacy 
crime  provisions  Identical  to  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today.  Unfortunately, 
these  provisions,  contained  In  H.R. 
3963.  were  dropped  In  conference. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  delay  this 
legislation  any  longer.  The  legislative 
record  Is  well  established— and  so  is 
the  need.  „    ,       . 

The  robbery  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance from  a  pharmacy  sets  up  as  the 
victim  of  a  crime  a  small  business,  a 
pharmacist,  a  customer  or  all  three.  In 
1980.  I  held  hearings  In  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  at  which 
the  problem  of  pharmacy  crime  was 
discussed.  I  heard  from  pharmacists 
who  live  In  fear.  They  have  been  vic- 
tims and  their  customers  have  been 
victims.  And  the  situation  is  getting 
worse.  ^^  - 

In  1973,  there  were  737  robberies  of 
pharmacies  to  obtain  controlled  sub- 
stances. By  1981  that  number  had 
grown  to  1.908— an  Increase  of  160  per- 
cent. The  total  number  of  thefts  of 
controlled  substances  from  pharma- 
cies since  1973  is  11,786.  In  addition. 
Justice  Department  figures  show  that 
1  in  5  of  these  robberies  resulted  in 
death  or  Injury-a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 2,357  pharmacists,  employees, 
or  customers. 


These  statistics  alone  are  alarming 
enough.  But  the  real  issue  is  that  the 
Federal   Government   does   not   have 
enough  enforcement  power  to  control 
the  theft  of  drugs  from  pharmacies. 
Presently    the    Federal    Government 
controls  who  may  prescribe  drugs  and 
under  what  circumstances  those  drugs 
may  be  prescribed.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sets  the  penalties  for  Illegal 
drug  use  and  possession.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Government  decides  what  drugs 
are  enrolled  in  schedules  I  through  IV. 
But  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
jurisdiction  to  assist  the  pharmacist 
when  he  is  robbed  of  scheduled  drugs. 
This    gap    in    Federal    jurisdiction 
leads  to  some  Ironic  and  manifestly  ri- 
diculous situations.  For  Instance,  it  is  a 
Federal  crime  to  obUin  controlled  sub- 
stances   from    a    pharmacy    using    a 
forged  prescription;  it  is  not  a  Federal 
crime  to  obtain  those  same  substances 
using  a  gun  instead.  It  is  a  Federal 
crime  if  a  pharmacist  does  not  report 
the  theft  of  a  controlled  substance  to 
the    Drug    Enforcement    Administra- 
tion; the  theft  of  the  drug  itself  is  not 
a  Federal  crime. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  absurd  situ- 
ation. When  drug  stores  are  robbed 
the  criminal  Is  not  looking  for  cash. 
He  Is  looking  for  drugs.  Drugs  that  are 
controlled  by  Federal  law.  Drugs  that 
will  be  sold  on  our  streets  and  com- 
pound an  already  serious  national 
drug  problem. 

In  view  of  the  strong  legislative 
record  in  the  Senate  on  the  issue  of 
pharmacy  crime,  we  are  hopeful  that 
this  bill  may  be  enacted  early  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  pnnt- 
ed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Dili 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  109 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  103  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 2117  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2118.  Robbery  of  a  pharmacy 

(a)  Whoever  takes  property  from  a  phar- 
macy or  a  person  registered  with  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  under  section 
302  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
use  822)  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  in- 
timidation, shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
th^  ten  years,  or  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  both. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•property    means    a   controlled   substance. 

consisting  of  a  na^o"*:-  '^P»;?^'"f'  °J 
barbltuate  that  Is  listed  "\.  Schedules  I 
through  IV  esublished  by  s«;t.on  202  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.,S.C.  812). 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  103  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following. 

•2118.  Robbery  of  a  pharmacy.  .• 
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HUDDLESTON: 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
((ode  of   1954   to  eliminate 
of  tax  from  interest  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 


By 
S.  110.  A| 
Revenue 
withholding 
dividends; 
nance. 

^  rlTHHOLOING  REPEAL 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  todar  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  repe  U  the  10-percent  withhold- 
ing on  divii  lends  and  interest  that  was 
passed  last  summer  as  a  part  of  the 
Tax  Ekiuit:  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act. 

I  voted  I  gainst  this  provision  when 
it  was  pasj  ed  because  I  could  see  no 
sound  just  fication  for  it.  Since  that 
time  it  Yiat  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  pr  Dvision  is  far  more  counter- 
productive than  we  thought  at  the 
time. 

The  publ  c  will  pay  because  of  over- 
withholdin  ;  of  income  taxes,  which  is 
certain  to  ( ccur  as  a  result  of  this  new 
withholdim ;.  Statistics  indicate  Gov- 
ernment s  Iready  overwithholds  on 
more  than  ;hree-quarters  of  individual 
tax  return!.  What  this  means  is  that 
we  have  legislated  a  new  program 
which  requ  ires  taxpayers  to  give  a  no- 
interest  lojn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  not  only  unfair,  it  is  also 
bad  econon  ic  policy. 

The  avei  fige  saver  also  gets  hit  in 
the  pocketl  took  because  this  "revenue 
raiser"  will  reduce  his  or  her  real  sav- 
ings. Interest  paid  on  interest  bearing 
accounts  is  compounded  on  the  basis 
of  some  tin  le  period,  such  as  daily.  In 
effect,  this  means  that  interest  will 
earn  additi  mal  interest  for  the  saver. 
However,  because  of  the  withholding, 
some  of  this  earning  power  will  be 
drained  aw  ly  and  the  saver  will  expe- 
rience a  let  reduction  in  overall 
earned  inte  -est  over  a  period  of  time. 

Even  tho  igh  there  is  an  exemption 
for  senior  c  itizens,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  iripact  of  this  unfair  "reve- 
nue raiser"  will  still  fall  heavily  upon 
them.  Man^  will  not  know  that  they 
can  be  exe:  npted  by  filing  for  the  ex- 
emption. M  uiy  who  will  know  about  it 
will  find  i .  inconvenient  to  file  for 
every  accoi  nt  they  may  have,  or  will 
not  be  comi  telled  to  do  so  because  they 
do  not  rea  ize  they  will  suffer  a  net 
loss  of  incoi  ne. 

As  with  110  many  provisions  in  our 
too  complicated  Tax  Code,  the  few 
well-informed  will  find  ways  to  reduce 
or  eliminaie  this  added  tax  cost  to 
them  while  the  great  majority  will  re- 
luctantly ;>ay  the  increased  price. 
Those  who  are  knowledgeable  will  cut 
back  on  thi'ir  estimated  tax  payments 
and  still  sti  y  within  the  80-percent  re- 
quirement. Others  will  decrease  the 
withholdini;  on  their  payroll  deduc- 
tions. Still  )thers  will  open  several  ac- 
counts to  leep  their  earned  interest 
below  the  1 150  minimum  requirement. 
These  manipulations  will  mean  that 
the  Treasury  will  earn  far  less  than 
they  antici]  lated  with  this  provision. 


The  expanded  withholding  will 
impose  substantial  additional  costs  on 
financial  institutions  and  other  com- 
plying organizations.  In  essence,  an  ad- 
ministration which  promised  the 
reduce  Government  regulation  and  pa- 
perwork has  secured  legislation  which 
will  generate  a  substantial  amount  of 
unnecessary  paperwork  and  regula- 
tion. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  known  that 
excessive  paperwork  and  regulation  re- 
sults in  additional  costs  to  the  busi- 
nesses which  are  required  by  law  to 
comply.  This  particular  provision  will 
not  be  an  exception  to  what  we  have 
learned  in  the  past.  Although  I  am 
certain  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  keep  the  costs  to  a  minimum,  they 
will  occur  and  they  will  be  passd  on  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  higher  inter- 
est rates  and  service  charges.  Again,  it 
is  the  general  public  which  will  pay 
more. 

There  is  also  an  added  cost  on  the 
Government  side  because  the  U.S. 
Treasury  will  have  to  implement  and 
administer  the  new  program.  The  ad- 
ditional processing  which  will  be  re- 
quired is  certain  to  be  significant, 
thereby  reducing  the  net  effect  of  the 
•'revenue  raiser." 

When  the  administration  pushed  for 
the  huge  tax  reduction  bill  in  1981,  it 
did  so  in  order  to  increase  savings 
which  would  in  turn  supply  the  neces- 
sary funds  that  businesses  need  to 
invest  in  new  productive  capacity. 

Unfortunately,  this  "revenue  raiser" 
is  a  total  repudiation  of  the  policy  be- 
cause it  is  a  direct  disincentive  to  save. 
Simple  logic  should  tell  us  that  with 
saving  at  an  all-time  low,  we  should  be 
provided  incentives  to  save  rather 
than  trying  to  discourage  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
which  the  administration  pushed 
through  Congress  was  the  wrong  kind 
of  "revenue  raiser"  at  the  wrong  time. 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  particular 
provision  must  be  undone,  and  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  bring  its 
repeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  110 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subtitle  A  of  title  III  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  subtitle,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(bxi)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  all  payments  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends  to  which 
the  provisions  repealed  by  subsection  (a), 
and  the  amendments  made  by  such  provi- 
sions, would  have  applied. 


(2)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  applied  and  administered  as  if  the 
provisions  repealed  by  subsection  (a),  and 
the  amendments  made  by  such  provisions, 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Section  6049  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  returns  regarding 
payments  of  interest)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2), 

<C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3).  and 
(D)  by  striking  out  "tax  deducted  and 
withheld,". 

(2)  in  subsection  (bK2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  <C). 

(B)  by  redesie^nating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  <C).  and  striking  out  "not  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph", and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (D). 

(3)  in  subsection  (bHS)  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  2(D)"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  2(C)". 
and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C).« 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  III.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  allowed  to  be  deducted  each 
taxable  year  for  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  elimination  of  ar- 
chitectural and  transportation  barriers 
for  the  handicapped  and  elderly  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000,  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  allowance  of  such  deduction; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

TAX  DEDUCTION  FX>R  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  deduction  for  expenditures 
to  remove  architectural  and  transpor- 
tation barriers  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderly  of  our  Nation. 

My  bill  proposes  to  allow  tax  deduc- 
tions for  individuals  and  businesses 
who  make  transportation  and  build- 
ings accessible  to  handicapped  and  el- 
derly persons.  Although  former  stat- 
utes previously  allowed  such  a  deduc- 
tion, the  provisions  expired  last  year. 
In  addition,  this  tax  break  was  capped 
at  $25,000  when  it  was  created  in  1976 
and  should  be  adjusted  to  $50,000  to 
account  for  inflation.  Since  the  need 
for  renovation  of  structures,  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  plus  purchases  of 
new  adaptable  vehicles  will  continue 
indefinately,  I  recommend  that  this 
deduction  be  authorized  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4 
along  with  several  other  colleagues. 
This  resolution  proclaimed  1981  as  the 
International  Year  of  the  Disabled. 
This  session,  I  am  also  cosponsoring 


Senator  Dole's  resolution  declaring 
1983-92  as  the  International  Decade  of 
the  Disabled.  Both  of  these  resolu- 
tions are  helpful  to  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  that  they  promote  public 
awareness  of  the  special  needs  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  encourage  elimina- 
tion of  attitudinal  barriers.  However,  I 
want  to  go  one  step  further  and  facili- 
tate private  sector  Involvement  in  the 
elimination  of  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barriers.  Such  legislation 
has  the  potential  to  further  promote 
the  successful  mainstreaming  of  our 
Nation's  35  million  handicapped  and 
36  million  elderly  Americans. 

Our  effort  to  remove  barriers  for  our 
handicapped  and  elderly  citizens  is 
also  closely  related  to  another  of  my 
top  priorities:  improved  home  health 
care.  Home  health  care  and  a  way  to 
finance  needed  technology  to  elimi- 
nate barriers  are  twin  complementary 
paths  to  assuring  no  handicapped  or 
elderly  person  is  needlessly  institu- 
tionalized or  kept  from  their  maxi- 
mum potential. 

Last  fall.  Congressman  Doug  Wal- 
GREN  and  I  chaired  a  joint  hearing  on 
technology  and  handicapped  people. 
One  of  the  witnesses  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  problems  that  handi- 
capped and  elderly  people  face  be- 
cause of  inadequate  tax  incentives.  At 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  portions  of  her  testimony: 

I  am  a  severely  disabled  individual,  and 
technology  plays  an  important  role  in  my 
personal  life.  However,  I  continue  to  have 
many  difficulties  in  obtaining  appropriate 
technology,  and  more  significantly,  in  know- 
ing how  I  can  finance  that  technology. 

I  will  use  myself  as  an  example:  I  am 
going  to  need  to  use  an  accessible  van  for 
the  rest  of  my  life:  however,  although  I  am 
now  earning  a  fair  salary.  I  spend  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  it  on  my  personal  care  needs. 
I  dont  know  how  I  will  be  able  to  purchase 
my  next  van.  The  van  I  purchased  in  1979 
would  now  cost  $18,000  to  $20,000.  In  an- 
other five  years,  God  knows  how  much  it 
will  cost. 

My  wheelchair  was  purchased  while  I  was 
on  State  benefits.  By  the  time  I  need  to  buy 
a  new  wheelchair,  it  will  probably  cost  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $10,000.  My  savings  are 
quite  minimal  because  I  have  such  high  per- 
sonal use  expenses. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  elderly,  I  am  so  dis- 
tressed that  the  elderly  are  not  benefiting 
from  technology.  One  of  their  primary 
problems  is  that  they  do  not  identify  as 
being  disabled. 

Well,  if  they  had  no  disabilities,  their 
needs  would  not  be  much  different  from  the 
nondisabled  person.  The  reality  is  that  the 
technology  which  exists  is  not  used  widely 
by  elderly  persons. 

How  many  of  you  have  mothers  and  fa- 
thers who  are  now  elderly  and  have  prob- 
lems walking  up  and  down  stairs,  getting  in 
and  out  of  their  homes  or  bathrooms,  walk- 
ing down  the  street? 

How  many  of  these  people  have  had 
ramps  built  Into  their  homes,  had  lifts  in- 
stalled on  stairs,  or  are  using  motorized 
wheelchairs  which  they  could  use  them- 
selves? How  many  times  have  you  or  a  rela- 
tive said,  "I  would  take  Aunt  Emily  In  if  I 


was  Just  younger,  but  I  can't  lift  any  more: 
I'm  not  as  strong  as  I  used  to  be?" 

Well,  brute  strength  is  wonderful,  but  not 
many  of  us  have  it.  and  if  we  do.  we  don't 
have  it  for  long.  How  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars could  be  saved  If  elderly  persons  were 
not  forced  to  see  themselves  as  sick,  helpless 
cripples  but  rather  as  persons  who  are  ac- 
quiring disabilities  that  would  have  limited 
effecte  on  their  lives  if  they  could  benefit 
from  technology? 

What  distresses  me  Is  that  although  tech- 
nology has  advanced.  It  Is  not  benefiting  the 
people  who  need  It  so  desperately  In  order 
to  lead  equal  lives.  We  are  not  asking  for 
luxuries.  Technology  has  allowed  many 
Americans  to  live  more  luxurious  lives.  We 
are  asking  for  basics:  to  go  to  the  bathroom 
by  ourselves,  to  get  on  and  off  a  bus  by  our- 
selves, to  be  able  to  obtain  a  job,  to  be  able 
to  live  lives  free  from  fear  of  whether  we 
win  have  to  live  In  a  nursing  home,  to  live 
free  of  fear  about  how  we  will  pay  for  our 
next  wheelchair,  to  live  free  of  fear  that  we 
have  to  institutionalize  a  loved  one  because 
we  can  no  longer  physically  take  care  of 
that  Individual. 

I  hope  that  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  have  the  foresight  to  listen 
to  the  request  of  our  handicapped  and 
elderly  constituents.  We  must  help 
them  help  themselves.  A  tax  deduc- 
tion to  encourage  elimination  of  archi- 
tectural and  transportation  barriers  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  if  it  will  provide 
independence  for  some  of  our  70  mil- 
lion elderly  and  handicapped  Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  encourage  all  of  you  to 
support  my  bill  and  assist  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Ill 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am£rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (c)  of  section  190  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures to  remove  architectural  and  transpor- 
tation barriers  to  the  handicapped  and  el- 
derly) is  amended  by  striking  out  ■$25,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2122  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  1915)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ',  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983  ". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31. 1982. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stafford): 
S.  112.  A  bill  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal amendments  to  improve  implemen- 
tation of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EDUCATION 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  my  es- 
teemed colleague  Robert  T.  Stafford 
and  I  are  today  introducing  a  set  of 
technical  amendments  to  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 


Act  of  1981,  popularly  known  as  the  el- 
ementary and  jsecondary  education 
block  grants.  These  amendments, 
under  the  designation  of  H.R.  7336. 
were  originally  drafted  through  a  co- 
operative effort  between  the  House 
and  Senate  during  last  year's  postelec- 
tion session.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses  and  was  sent  to  the  President 
on  January  3  of  this  year.  However,  he 
allowed  the  bill  to  die  by  a  pocket  veto 
for  several  reasons.  The  urgency  of 
many  provisions  of  this  legislation 
have  compelled  us  to  confer  again 
with  our  colleagues  on  the  House  side 
and  we  have  arrived  at  a  good  and 
worthwhile  compromise,  one  which 
preserves  the  most  important  program 
improvements  to  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act,  while 
answering  the  administration's  princi- 
pal objections  to  H.R.  7336.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Representa- 
tive G(X>dling  is  introducing  identical 
legislation  today  in  the  House. 

When  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  was  passed  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year,  it 
replaced  more  than  30  separate  com- 
plex categorical  programs.  It  provided 
a  block  grant  which  returned  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies  the  dis- 
cretion and  flexibility  which  had  been 
increasingly  choked  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  Federal  program  require- 
ments and  regulations.  It  also  signifi- 
cantly streamlined  the  delivery  of 
services  to  disadvantaged  children,  for- 
merly included  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  bill  we  are  today  introducing  is  a 
much  better  bill.  In  particular,  several 
vital  sections  restore  to  local  districts 
the  options  and  flexibility  they  had  to 
meet  local  needs  under  the  old  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Originally  we  had  recognized  the 
importance  of  providing  this  flexibility 
but  the  intention  was  inadvertently 
lost  in  the  drafting  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  provide 
needed  clarification  of  other  critical 
matters.  The  bill  spells  out  which  sec- 
tions of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  apply  to  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act.  and 
It  sets  out  procedures  for  State  certifi- 
cation of  chapter  II  applications  while 
safeguarding  local  discretion  to  use 
chapter  II  funds  according  to  local 
needs  and  circumstances. 

Among  the  provisions  the  adminis- 
tration had  earlier  objected  to  Is  sec- 
tion (1)(B).  addressed  to  the  chapter  I 
program  for  migrant  children.  The  ad- 
ministration is  currently  engaged  in  a 
review  of  this  program's  regulations 
and  has  advanced  some  reasonable 
proposals  that  deserve  consideration. 

We  object,  however,  to  the  proposal 
to  alter  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
the  program  by  classifying  only  those 
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tions;  it  received  a  favorable  vote  in 
the  last  Congress  in  substantially  the 
same  form;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  again  see  prompt  and  positive 
action  in  the  Senate  early  in  this  ses- 
sion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of   the   bill   be   printed   in   the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.113 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

STATE  PROGRAlf  DESIGN 

Section  1.  Section  555(b)  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35)  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•(b)  Program  DESioN.-SUte  agency  pro- 
grams shall  be  designed  to  serve  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  of  migratory  fishermen,  handicapped 
children,  and  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren (as  described  in  subparts  1,  2.  and  3,  re- 
spectively, of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965) 
in  accordance  with  section  554(aK2)  and  the 
other  applicable  requirements  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  use  the 
definition  of  currently  migratory  child' 
which  was  in  effect  on  June  30.  1982.  in  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  subpart  1  of  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.". 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  556(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)(A)  and  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1KB)  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)(C). 

(b)  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Exemption  Prom  Targeting.— The  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less  than 
1,000  children,  but  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  construed  to  exempt  such  an  agency 
from  the  requirement  to  serve  those  chil- 
dren who  have  the  greatest  need  for  special 
assistance.". 

flexibility  to  continue  title  i-type 
expenditures 

Sec.  3.  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Local  Educational  Agency  Discre- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section,  a  local  educational  agency  shall 
have  discretion  to  make  educational  deci- 
sions which  are  consistent  with  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  as  set  forth  in 
this  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(DA  local  educational  agency  may  desig- 
nate any  school  attendance  area  in  which  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  children  are  from 
low-income  families  as  an  eligible  school  at- 
tendance area  for  any  fiscal  year  if.  in  each 
school  attendance  area  in  which  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title  were  carried  out  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  aggregate 
amount  expended  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
under  this  subtitle  and  under  a  State  pro- 
gram (which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 131(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965)  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds  the   amount   expended    from    those 


sources  In  that  area  in  such  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  A  local  educational  agency  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  educational 
agency,  designate  as  eligible  (and  serve) 
school  attendance  areas  with  substantially 
higher  numbers  or  percentages  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  before  school  at- 
tendance areas  with  higher  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families,  but 
this  provision  shall  not  permit  the  provision 
of  services  to  more  school  attendance  areas 
than  could  otherwise  be  served.  A  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  approve  such  a  propos- 
al only  if  the  SUte  educational  agency  finds 
that  the  proposal  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  delivery  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion services  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families  in  project 
areas  served  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

"(3)  Funds  received  under  this  chapter 
may  be  used  for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren who  are  in  a  school  which  is  not  locat- 
ed In  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
when  the  proportion  of  children  from  low 
Income  families  In  average  dally  attendance 
In  such  school  is  substantially  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  such  children  In  an  eligible 
school  attendance  area  of  such  agency. 

"(4)  If  an  eligible  school  attendance  area 
or  eligible  school  was  so  designated  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  556(b)(1)(A)  In  either 
of  two  preceding  fiscal  years,  it  may  contin- 
ue to  be  so  designated  for  a  single  additional 
fiscal  year  even  though  it  does  not  qualify 
in  siccordance  with  section  556(b)(1)(A). 

"(5)  With  approval  of  the  State  education- 
al agency,  eligible  school  attendance  areas 
or  eligible  schools  which  have  higher  pro- 
portions of  children  from  low  Income  fami- 
lies may  be  skipped  if  they  are  receiving, 
from  non-Pederal  funds,  services  of  the 
same  nature  and  scope  as  would  otherwise 
be  provided  under  this  chapter,  but  (A)  the 
number  of  children  attending  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  who  receive 
services  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  non-Federal  com- 
pensatory education  funds  which  serve  eligi- 
ble children  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  (B)  children  attending 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
who  receive  assistance  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  Identified  In  accordance  with  this 
section  and  without  regard  to  skipping 
public  school  attendance  areas  or  schools 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(6)  A  child  who.  In  any  previous  year,  was 
identified  as  being  in  greatest  need  of  assist- 
ance, and  who  continues  to  be  educationally 
deprived,  but  who  Is  no  longer  Identified  as 
being  In  greatest  need  of  assistance,  may 
participate  In  a  program  or  project  assisted 
under  this  title  for  the  current  year. 

"(7)  Educationally  deprived  children  who 
begin  participation  in  a  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  chapter  who.  In  the  same 
school  year,  are  transferred  to  a  school  at- 
tendance area  or  a  school  not  receiving 
funds  under  this  chapter,  may  continue  to 
participate  In  a  program  or  project  funded 
under  this  chapter  for  the  remainder  of 
such  year. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
permitting  local  educational  agencies  to  skip 
educationally  deprived  children  in  greatest 
need  of  assistance  In  providing  services 
under  this  subtitle  if  such  children  are  re- 
ceiving, from  non-Federal  sources,  services 
of  the  same  nature  and  scope  as  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  this  subtitle. 

"(9)  In  the  case  of  any  sch(3ol  serving  an 
attendance  area  that  Is  eligible  to  receive 


services  under  this  chapter  and  In  which  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  children  are 
from  low-Income  families,  funds  received 
under  this  chapter  may  be  used  for  a  proj- 
ect designed  to  upgrade  the  entire  educa- 
tional program  in  that  school  in  the  same 
manner  and  only  to  the  same  extent  as  per- 
mitted under  section  133(b)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(but  without  regard  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
such  section). 

"(10)  Public  school  personnel  paid  entirely 
by  funds  made  available  under  this  chapter 
may  be  assigned  limited,  rotating,  superviso- 
ry duties  which  are  assigned  to  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  who  are  not  paid  with  such 
funds,  and  such  duties  need  not  be  limited 
to  classroom  instruction  or  to  the  benefit  of 
children  participating  in  programs  or 
projects  funded  under  this  chapter.  Such 
duties  may  not  exceed  the  same  proportion 
of  total  time  as  Is  the  case  with  similarly  sit- 
uated personnel  at  the  same  school  site,  or 
10  percent  of  the  total  time,  whichever  Is 
less." 

AREAS  FOR  SERVICES  TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  4.  Section  557(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed  by    inserting   "(1)."   immediately   after 
556(b)". 

APPLICATION  OF  NONSUPPLANTING  RULE  TO 
STATES 

Sec.  5.  Section  558(b)  of  the  act  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "State  educational  agency 
or  other  State  agency  In  operating  its  SUte 
level  programs  or  a"  before  "local  educa- 
tional agency"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  required"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "no 
Stale  educational  agency,  other  State 
agency,  or  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
required". 

EXCLUSIONS  OF  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Sec.  6.  Section  558(d)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "if  such  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "including 
compensatory  education  for  educationally 
deprived  children  (which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  131(c)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c).  a 
local  educational  agency  may  exclude  State 
and  local  funds  expended  for— 

"(1)  bilingual  education  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency, 

"(2)  special  education  for  handicapped 
children  or  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  and 

"(3)  certain  State  phase-In  programs  as 
described  In  section  131(d)  of  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. ". 

OVERLAP  IN  COUNTY  BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  7.  Section  558(e)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "In  any  State"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
111(a)(3)(C)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  In  any  State". 

PHASEOUT  AND  TRANSITION  EXPENSES 

Sec.  8.  Section  562(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Until  September  30,  1983,  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  to  assist  In  phasing  out 
programs  described  In  section  561(a)  and  In 
promoting  an  orderly  transition  to  oper- 
ations under  this  chapter.". 


STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  563(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed". 

AUDIT  REQUIREMENT  OF  SMALL  LEA'S 

Sec.  10.  Section  564(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (7) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing section  1745  of  this  Act,  local  education- 
al agencies  receiving  less  than  an  average 
$5,000  each  year  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
audited  at  least  once  each  five  years.". 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATION  OF  LEA 
APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  11.  Section  566(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  566.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  Its  allocation  of  funds  under 
this  chapter  for  any  year  for  which  its  ap- 
plication to  the  State  educational  agency 
has  been  certified  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection.  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  certify  any  such  application  if 
such  application—". 

SCHOOL  level  programs 

Sec.  12.  Section  573(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subchapter". 

STATE  RULEMAKING 

Sec.  13.  Section  591  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  Inter- 
preted (1)  to  authorize  State  regulations, 
issued  pursuant  to  procedures  as  established 
by  State  law.  applicable  to  local  educational 
agency  programs  or  projects  funded  under 
this  subtitle,  except  as  related  to  State  audit 
and  financial  responsibilities,  or  (2)  to  en- 
courage, preempt,  or  prohibit  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  State  law  which  are  not 
In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. The  imposition  of  any  State  rule  or 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  programs  funded  by  this  subtitle 
(including  those  based  on  State  InterpreU- 
tlon  of  any  Federal  law,  regulation,  or 
guideline)  shall  be  Identified  as  a  SUte  Im- 
posed requirement.". 

WITHHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  14.  Section  592(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  record"  in  the 
first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  transcript  or  re- 
cording shall  be  made  of  any  hearing  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  and  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  any  person.". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  15.  Section  593(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  a  local  educa- 
tional agency"  after  "A  SUte  educational 
agency". 

APPLICATION  OF  GEPA 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  596  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  596.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  by  this  section,  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

■(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  shall  be  su- 
perseded by  the  specified  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle: 


"(1)  Section  408(aHl)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  Is  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 591(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Section  426(a)  of  such  Act  is  super- 
seded by  section  591(b)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(3)  Section  427  of  such  Act  Is  superseded 
by  section  556(bK3)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(4)  Section  430  of  such  Act  Is  superseded 
by  section  556(a)  and  564(b)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(5)  Section  431A  of  such  Act  is  supersed- 
ed by  section  558(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

"(6)  Section  453  of  such  Act  Is  superseded 
by  section  592  of  this  subtitle. 

"(7)  Section  455  of  such  Act  is  superseded 
by  section  593  of  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  judicial  review  of  withholding  of  pay- 
ments. 

■(c)  Sections  434.  435.  and  436  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  sections  relate  to  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures, 
shall  not  apply  to  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  and  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  SecreUry  to  require  any  re- 
ports or  Uke  any  actions  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle.". 

(b)  Section  406A  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  as  added  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  (relating  to  responsi- 
bility of  SUtes  to  furnish  Information)  is  re- 
pealed. 

CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  I  ESEA 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  section  142(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  -subpart  3  of  part  A, 
other  than  sections  122.  123.  and  126(d) 
thereof"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  556  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (bKD)  and  section  558  (other  than  sub- 
section (c))  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "parent  advisory  coun- 
cils esUbllshed  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  (consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  125(a))"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •par- 
ents and  teachers  of  children  participating 
in  such  programs  and  projects;";  and 

(2)  in  sections  147  and  152(a),  by  striking 
out  •subpart  3  of  part  A.  other  than  sec- 
tions 122.  123,  125,  126(d),  and  126(e)  there- 
of" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •section 
556  (other  than  subsection  (b)(1))  and  sec- 
tion 558  (other  than  subsection  (c))  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981". 

(b)  The  amendmente  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  funds 
for  use  under  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec  18.  Section  565(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'nonpublic'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "private,  nonprof- 
it". 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  505(a)(1)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  2"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'section  7". 

(b)  Section  3(d)(2)(E)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Con- 
gress) is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ■or  1984"  after  "fiscal 
year  1983"  in  clause  (ID:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1984  ■  in  clause  (iii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1985  ". 
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By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Melchkr): 
S.  113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks  and 
to  increase  the  tax  on  dlesel  fuel  used 
in  heavy  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TAX  EQUITY  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Highway  Tax 
Equity  Act  of  1983.  The  Senator  from 
Montana.  Senator  Melcher,  joins  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill,  and  I  am 
hoping  to  find  other  Senators  who  will 
agree  that  this  is  proper  legislation 
and  will  be  joining  with  me  later  on  in 
cosponsoring  it. 

As  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  this 
past  December,  the  97th  Congress  in 
its  lameduck  session  debated  and 
passed  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982.  While  I  joined 
with  51  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  pass  this  historic  piece  of  legis- 
lation, I  made  it  clearly  known  that 
my  support  was  for  the  act's  ends  not 
its  means. 

Our  highways— literally  the  circula- 
tory system  of  this  Nation— are  in  des- 
perate need  of  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  as  responsible 
legislators  we  had  to  do  something. 
My  publicly  expressed  reservations  re- 
garding the  act's  methods  of  tax  as- 
sessment and  collection  were  out- 
weighed by  the  risk  of  jeopardizing 
further  this  Nation's  tremendous  in- 
vestment in  roads  and  bridges. 

We  all  understand  that  legislating  is 
a  highly  dynamic  process  and  I  now 
offer  legislation  to  correct  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  fundamental  inequity  of 
the  current  law.  I  am  referring  specifi- 
cally to  the  heavy  vehicle  user  fee.  By 
current  law  the  previous  $162  heavy 
vehicle  user  fee  for  an  80.000  pound 
truck  is  scheduled  eventually  to  rise  to 
$1,900. 

The  inequity  of  this  provision  is  that 
the  heavy  vehicle  user  fee  is  no  user 
fee  at  all— the  tax  is  not  a  function  of 
highway  use:  all  heavy  trucks  will  pay 
the  same  user  fee  whether  their  use  is 
5,000  miles  or  500,000  miles. 

Annual  mileage  is  an  indicator  of 
business  activity  and  therefore  better 
reflects  a  trucker's  ability  to  pay.  The 
combination  of  trucking  deregulation 
and  a  deep  and  prolonged  economic  re- 
cession has  made  for  truckers  even  the 
thought  of  writing  out  a  check  to  the 
IRS  for  $475  every  3  months  especially 
unpalatable. 

While  largely  maintaining  total  reve- 
nue collections,  the  Highway  Tax 
Equity  Act  of  1983  effectively  shifts  to 
the  dlesel  tax  collection  of  the  revenue 
that  would  have  been  assessed 
through  the  heavy  vehicle  user  fee. 


The  heavy  vehicle  user  fee,  when 
fully  Implemented  in  1985,  would  have 
yielded  $1,159  billion  according  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Rais- 
ing the  diesel  fuel  tax  an  additional  2 
cents  per  gallon  on  April  1,  1983,  and  3 
cents  on  April  1,  1984,  as  provided  In 
my  bill,  will  generate  approximately 
$870  million,  and  possibly  more  if  we 
experience  a  strong  economic  recov- 
ery. 

In  addition,  the  taxation  and  collec- 
tion of  revenues  would  occur  sooner 
than  under  the  recently  passed  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982.  and  with  the  trend  toward  lower 
fuel  prices,  the  effect  on  the  trucking 
industry  will  be  minimized. 

Secretary  Lewis  stated  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  that  he 
would  support  a  maximiun  $1,200 
heavy  truck  user  fee,  and  the  Senate 
adopted  this  provision  with  my  sup- 
port. In  the  conference  committee, 
however,  the  heavy  truck  provision 
was  raised  to  $1,900. 

My  bill,  by  phasing  in  an  additional 
increase  in  the  diesel  fuel  tax,  would 
generate  approximately  $245  million 
more  than  $1,200  heavy  truck  user  fee 
schedule  would  have  raised  for  the 
tnist  fund. 

The  past  2  years  have  not  been  easy 
ones  for  those  Members  that  were 
most  responsible  for  the  1982  act,  and 
it  should  be  clear  that  I  am  not  trying 
to  undo  what  they  have  accomplished. 
This  bill  does  not  let  the  truckers  off 
the  hook,  so  to  speak.  They  will  pay 
for  the  damage  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible on  our  roads  and  bridges, 
but  I  believe  we  can  accomplish  that 
goal  without  imposing  unfair  charges 
upon  a  great  share  of  the  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  en- 
actment of  the  Highway  Tax  Equity 
Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  113 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTION  1.  REPEAL  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  USE  TAX. 

(a)  IH  General.— Subchapter  D  of  chapter 
32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  the  tax  on  the  use  of  certain  vehi- 
cles) is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  6156  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
installment  payment  of  highway  use  tax)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  of  chapter  36 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  subchapter  D. 

(3)  The  Uble  of  sections  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  62  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
6156. 

(4)  Pan^raph  (2)  of  section  6601  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  installment  payments)  is 
amended— 
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(A)  by  striking  out  • .  6156  (a).",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •.  6156  (b),". 

SEf.  2.  INl-REASE  IN  DIESEI.  KEI.  TAX. 

(a)  Increase  in  1983.— 

(1)  In  general.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
4041(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  diesel  fuel)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "9  cents"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "11  cents". 

(2)  Gasahol.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
4041(k)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  fuels  con- 
taining alcohol)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  the 
sale  or  use  of  any  liquid  fuel  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  which  consisU  of  alcohol  (as  defined 
in  section  4081(c)(3))- 

•(A)  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  6  cents'  for  11  cents'  each 
place  it  appears. 

•(B)  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  4  cenU"  for  9  cents'  each  place 
it  appears,  and 

••(C)  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  subsection 
(c).". 

(b)  Increase  in  1984.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
4041(a)  of  such  Code,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  •11  cents"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••14  cents". 

(2)  Gasahol.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 4041(k)  of  such  Code,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)(2).  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  -6  cents"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "9  cents",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  -11  cents"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "\\  cents". 

(c)  Income  Tax  Credit  for  Diesel  Fuel 
Used  in  Automobiles  and  Light  Trucks.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  6427  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable  pur- 
poses) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (k)  as  subsection  (1)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (j)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

••(k)  Diesel  Fuel  Used  in  Automobiles 
AND  Light  Trucks.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (i),  if  a  tax  is  imposed  by  section 
4041(a)(1)  on  the  sale  or  use  of  fuel  and 
such  fuel  is  used  in  a  highway  vehicle  which 
has  a  gross  vehicle  weight  rating  in  excess 
of  10,000  pounds,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
(without  interest)  to  the  ultimate  purchaser 
of  such  fuel  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

••(1)  the  amount  of  such  tax,  over 

"(2)  the  sum  of— 

••(A)  9  cents,  multiplied  by 

••(B)  the  number  of  gallons  of  such  fuel.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Subsection 
(g)  of  section  6427  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
time  for  filing  claims)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •or  (f)"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •(f),  or  (k)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (e)"  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •(e), 
and  (k)". 

SEC.  X  EFKEtTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  Highway  Use  Tax  Repeal.— the 
amendments  made  by  section  1  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1, 1983. 

(b)  Increased  in  Diesel  Fuel  Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  2  shall 
take  effect  on  April  1,  1983. 

(2)  Increase  in  i984.— The  amendmente 
made  by  section  2(b)  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1,  1984. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  114,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Mebrano  Gatson;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary, 

CARLOS  mebrano  OATSON 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  private  bill 
on  behalf  of  Carlos  Gatson  of  Pasay 
City,  the  Philippines. 

I  first  introduced  this  private  bill  on 
February  22,  1982,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Following  favorable  consider- 
ation by  that  committee,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Senate.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  House  did  not  have 
ample  time  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
97th  Congress  to  consider  my  legisla- 
tion. Carlos  Gatson  is  the  natural 
father  of  Teresita  Brown  of  Derby. 
Kans.  Mrs.  Brown's  parents  were  not 
legally  married  until  1975.  Because 
Teresita  had  passed  her  18th  birthday 
by  that  time,  Mr.  Gatson  is  not  recog- 
nized by  inunigration  law  as  her 
parent.  If  Teresites  mother  were  alive 
and  the  beneficiary  of  an  approved  pe- 
tition, Mr.  Gatson  would  also  be  per- 
mitted to  join  her  in  coming  to  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  Teresita's 
mother  died  in  1979.  Mrs.  Brown  and 
her  husband  continue  to  support  Mr. 
Gatson  and  are  most  anxious  to  have 
him  spend  his  last  years  with  them. 

I  hope  that  prompt  action  can  be 
taken  on  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  115.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Tax  Revi- 
sion Act  of  1983":  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

tax  revision  act  of  1983 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  repeal  two  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982  (TEFRA).  These  two 
provisions,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will 
cause  serious  problems  for  American 
t&XD&vcrs. 

The  first  section  of  my  bill  would 
repeal  the  tip  income  reporting  re- 
quirements. I  have  consistently  op- 
posed these  requirements  and  because 
this  legislation  has  already  taken 
effect,  its  early  repeal  is  necessary. 

I  believe  that  taxpayer  compliance  is 
certainly  important.  However,  any  law 
which  is  based  on  assumed  rather  than 
actual  income  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent in  our  Nation's  tax  laws.  The 
1982  law  does  exactly  that  by  assum- 
ing that  all  waiters  and  waitresses 
make  at  least  8-percent  tips  for  their 

service* 

To  the  many  American  who  reside  in 
our  Nation's  larger  cities,  8  pecent 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  low  figure. 
For  them  and  for  my  colleagues  who 
live  at  least  part  of  the  year  in  Wash- 
ington, 15  to  20  percent  is  the  norm. 
However,  in  small,  rural  States  like 
South  Dakota,  waiters  and  waitresses 
receive  much  less  than  that.  In  fact. 
South   Dakota   restaurant   employees 


estimating  that  their  tips  are  closer  to 
4  to  5  percent  clearly  shows  the 
danger  of  the  current  law.  I  believe 
that  the  IRS  could  develop  a  more  ac- 
ceptable manner  of  Increasing  compli- 
ance without  taxing  honest  taxpayers 
for  money  they  have  not  received. 

Another  provision  of  TEPRA  which 
I  opposed  during  its  original  passage  is 
the  provision  dealing  with  withholding 
on  dividend  and  interest  income.  I  be- 
lieved then  and  I  continue  to  believe 
that  this  provision  is  a  terrible  burden 
on  our  small  savers  and  financial  insti- 
tutions alike. 

I  have  heard  from  numerous  savers 

in  South  DakoU  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  withholding  law. 
While  exemptions  are  provided  for  el- 
derly and  low-Income  Individuals, 
these  exemptions  will  generate  reams 
of  paperwork  and  redtape  for  those 
Americans  who  are  least  equipped  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  In  addition, 
for  the  small  rural  banks  we  have  in 
South  Dakota,  the  new  law  will  mean 
dramatically  increased  costs.  I  find  it 
ironic  that  a  Congress  which  recently 
passed  major  deregulation  legislation 
to  help  our  faltering  financial  institu- 
tions is  slapping  them  with  increased 
redtape  and  cost  with  the  other  hand. 

Reporting  of  taxable  income  has 
been  estimated  at  89  percent  for  inter- 
est income  and  85  percent  for  dividend 
income.  These  figures  come  from  the 
IRS  itself.  Reporting  could  be  im- 
proved sufficiently  by  tougher  en- 
forcement on  the  part  of  the  IRS 
without  the  elaborate  and  costly  with- 
holding law  passed  last  year. 

The  idea  of  withholding  on  dividend 
and  interest  income  has  kicked  around 
the  Congress  for  several  years  and  I 
believe  it  was  passed,  like  the  tip 
income  reporting  requirements,  only 
because  it  was  attached  to  the  tax 
equity  bill.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  revising  the  TEPRA 
law  before  it  causes  serious  hardship 
to  already  hard-pressed  American  tax- 
payers.   

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  116.  A  bill  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  certain  actions  to  obtain 
relief  from  subsidized  agricultural  im- 
ix)rts  and  from  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  agricultural  goods  produced  in 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

FAIR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
require  the  President  to  take  certain 
actions  to  obtain  relief  from  nontariff 
barriers  imp<»ed  by  foreign  nations 
against  our  agricultural  products  and 
from  the  tmfair  export  subsidies  on 
agricultural  products  used  by  certain 
foreign  nations. 

The  bill  would  require  one  of  two  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  whenever  unfair 
trade  policies  are  employed:  First,  im- 
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of  the  EEC  dairy  program  is  used  for 
export  subsidies  and  wheat  exports  are 
subsidized  at  around  $2  per  bushel. 
These  subsidies  allow  them  to  compete 
unfairly  on  the  international  market. 

Since  the  GATT  talks  in  Geneva  last 
November,  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  United  States  must  take  bold 
action  to  try  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
these  unfair  trade  policies.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would  give 
the  President  a  tool  with  which  he 
could  retaliate  against  these  unfair 
trade  practices.  This  legislation  is  an 
effort  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  EEC,  to  show  them  that 
we  are  serious  about  eliminating  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  export  subsidies  to 
free  trade.  I  also  want  to  make  sure 
that  agriculture  is  not  left  out  in  any 
future  trade  legislation  or  negotia- 
tions. The  bill  Is  not  an  attempt  to 
create  a  protectionist  atmosphere  or 
give  the  United  States  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage, but  rather  to  persuade  for- 
eign countries  to  eliminate  their 
unfair  trade  barriers  and  to  work 
toward  free  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  116 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCTION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Agricultural 
Trade  Reciprocity  Act  of  1983". 

SBC.  2.  KINDINCS:  STATCMKNT  OK  PIRPOSB. 

(a)  PiKDiMcs.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  trade  in  agricultural  goods  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  United  States  economy: 

(2)  many  countries  are  increasingly  impos- 
ing nontariff  trade  barriers  on  the  importa- 
tion of  American  agricultural  goods  and 
subsidizing  the  export  of  agricultural  goods 
in  order  to  sell  such  goods  in  the  United 
States  at  a  price  that  is  lower  than  the  price 
at  which  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  sold: 

(3)  such  barriers  and  subsidies  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  the  market  domination  of 
national  monopolies  and  cartels,  quotas,  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  on  licensing  and 
foreign  exchange,  local  content  require- 
ments, minimum  export  requiremenU.  dis- 
criminatory health,  safety,  testing,  grading, 
or  environmental  standards,  discriminatory 
tax  policies,  export  restitutions  or  subsidies 
and  other  discriminatory  restrictions; 

(4)  the  effect  of  such  barriers  and  subsi- 
dies has  been  to  discriminate  against  Ameri- 
can agricultural  goods  and  to  deny  the  bene- 
fits of  trade  on  a  reciprocal  basis;  and 

(5)  such  discrimination— 

(A)  results  in  a  less  open  trading  system 
and  a  distortion  of  the  market  system,  and 

(B)  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  coun- 
tries, particularly  countries  (including  the 
United  States)  which  adhere  to  a  free 
market  system. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage— 


(1)  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  ex- 
isting international  trading  system,  and 

(2)  the  operation  and  development  of  a 
fair  and  open  international  trading  system 
by  promoting  the  principles  of  reciprocal 
market  access  for  agricultural  goods. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRADE  AtT  OK  l»7l. 

(a)  IMPOSITIOH  OF  Reciprocal  Trade  Re- 
strictions AND  Subsidies.— Chapter  1  of 
title  III  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2411.  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SW.  307.  IMPOSITION  OK  RKX'IPRJKAI.  TRADE  BE- 
STRKTIONS  AND  Sl'BSIDIES. 

"(a)  Dbtermination  by  the  President.— 
"(1)  Initial  determination.— Within  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Reciprocity  Act  of  1983. 
the  President  shall  determine  which  foreign 
countries  or  instrumentalities,  if  any.  are— 

"(A)  imposing  nontariff  trade  barriers 
against  agricultural  exports  of  the  United 
States  that  burden  or  restrict  United  States 
commerce  or  impair  the  growth  of  markets 
In  that  foreign  country  for  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  subsidizing  agricultural  exports  in 
order  to  unfairly  compete  with  agricultural 
goods  produced  in  the  United  States. 

•(2)  Subsequent  determinations.— At  any 
time  after  the  120-day  period  described  In 
paragraph  (1).  the  President  may  make  a 
determination  under  this  subsection  that 
any  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  is— 

"(A)  imposing  a  nontariff  trade  barrier  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A).  or 

"(B)  providing  a  subsidy  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(B). 

"(b)  Action  on  Petitions  and  Resolu- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Piling  op  petitions.— Any  interested 
person  may  file  with  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative  a  petition  that  sets 
forth  allegations  that  a  foreign  country  or 
instrumentality  is— 

••(A)  imposing  a  nontariff  barrier  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  or 

"(B)  providing  a  subsidy  described  in  sub- 
section (aHl)(B). 

•(2)  Action  by  trade  representative.— 
Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive  shall,  within  60  days  after  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  determine  on  the 
record,  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
whether  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  pe- 
tition are  true.  The  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  shall  inform  the  President 
of  any  determination  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  that  any  such  allegations  are 
true.  If  unable  to  make  a  determination 
within  such  60-day  period,  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative  may  extend  such  60- 
day  period  by  an  additional  period  of  30 
days  if  the  Trade  RepresenUtive  notifies 
the  parties  involved  of  the  extension  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

"(c)  Imposition  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Re- 
strictions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— NotwlthsUnding  any 
trade  agreement  in  effect  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  any  foreign  country,  if 
the  President  determines  under  subsection 
(a),  or  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  under  subsection  (b).  that 
such  foreign  country  or  an  Instrumentality 
of  such  foreign  country  is  Imposing  nontar- 
iff trade  barriers  described  In  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  or  Is  providing  subsidies  descrll>ed 
In  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  the  President  shall, 
within  60  days  after  such  determination 
Impose  trade  restrictions  on  the  ImporUtlon 
of  products  of  such  foreign  country  into  the 


United  SUtes  which  will  have  an  economic 
effect  equivalent  to— 

••(A)  such  nontariff  trade  barriers  Imposed 
by  that  foreign  country  or  instrumentality, 
or 

"(B)  such  subsidies. 

■•(2)  Continuance  of  trade  restrictions.— 
Any  trade  restrictions  imposed  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  President.  In 
consultation  with  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative,  determines  that  the  foreign 
country  or  Instrumentality  has  removed  any 
nontariff  trade  barrier  or  ceased  to  provide 
any  subsidy  determined  to  exist  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

■(d)  Responsibilities  of  Trade  Repre- 
sentative.—The  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall— 

••(1)  issue  regulations  concerning  the  filing 
of  petitions  under  subsection  (b): 

"(2)  keep  any  person  filing  a  petition 
under  subsection  (b)  regularly  Informed  of 
all  determinations  and  developments  con- 
cerning the  petition;  and 

••(3)  submit  a  report  semiannually  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
describing  the  petitions  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  the  determinations  made  (and 
the  reasons  therefor)  pursuant  to  the  filing 
of  the  petitions. 

"(e)  Publication  in  Federal  Register.— 

••(1)  Presidential  determinations  and  ac- 
tions.—The  President  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  each  determination  made 
pursuant  to  sutjsectlon  (a)  and  all  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

■•(2)  Determinations  by  the  united  states 
trade  representative.— The  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  each  determination  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

•  (3)  Identification  of  barriers  and  subsi- 
dies.—The  publication  under  this  subsection 
of  any  determination  made  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  country  or  InstrumenUllty  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  specify— 

••(A)  the  nontariff  trade  barrier  imposed 
by  such  foreign  country  or  Instrumentality, 
or 

"(B)  the  subsidy  provided  by  such  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality, 
which  is  the  basis  for  such  determination. 

"(f)  Report  to  Congress.— The  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
all  determinations  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  all  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

■•(g)  Judicial  Review.— Any  determination 
of  the  United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  and  review  as  a  final  agency  action  In 
accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

"(h)  Detinition.- For  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

••(1)  Agricultural  goods.— The  term  agri- 
cultural goods'  means  any  raw  or  processed 
agricultural  product.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 

"(A)  meat  or  meat  byproduct. 

•■(B)  poultry. 

••(C)  grain, 

••(D)  rice. 

•■(E)  oilseeds. 

•■(F)  citrus  fruit  and  citrus  fruit  products, 
and 

■•(G)  timber  and  timl)er  products. 

■•(2)  Agricultural  exports.— The  term 
■agricultural  export'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  country,  any  agricultural  goods  export- 
ed from  such  country.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  Uble 
of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 


amended  by  inserting  Inunediately  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  306  the  following 
new  item: 
•Sec.  307.  Imposition  of  reciprocal  trade 
restrictions.". 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NowN): 
S.  117.  A  bill  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  efforts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1083 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Nuini  in 
introducing  an  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  C:rime  Control  Act  of 
1983.  Its  passage  would  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  in  our  efforts  to  bring 
violent  crime  under  control. 

Violent  crime  has  become  a  critical 
problem  across  the  Nation  and  in  Flor- 
ida in  particular,  where  the  multibll- 
lion-doUar  international  drug  smug- 
gling industry  has  mushroomed.  One 
major  characteristic  of  drug  traffick- 
ing is  its  use  of  violence.  In  fact.  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  officials  estimate 
that  over  half  of  the  murders  commit- 
ted in  the  Miami  area  are  drug  related. 
When  you  add  together  violence  and 
large-scale  drug  smuggling,  you  get  or- 
ganized crime. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  be  able  to 
cope  with  this  situation  by  themselves. 
The  drug  smugglers  are  well-orga- 
nized, very  well  financed,  and  world- 
wide in  their  operations,  crossing  State 
as  well  as  national  boundaries.  Only 
through  coordinated  activity,  spear- 
headed by  the  Federal  Government, 
can  the  people  who  control  these  ac- 
tivities be  brought  to  justice.  This  usu- 
ally calls  for  sophisticated  investiga- 
tions; lengthy  grand  jury  proceedings; 
and  costly  commitments  of  time, 
people,  and  facilities.  Unless  we  have 
the  laws  in  place  which  will  facilitate 
these  coordinated  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, we  will  be  hard  pressed  to  con- 
tain organized  crime  let  alone  turn  the 
tide  Aff&ixist  iti 

Back  in  late  1978  and  early  1979,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  began  extensive  investi- 
gations of  the  illegal  drug  trade,  inves- 
tigations which  culminated  in  a  series 
of  hearings  focusing  on  the  drug  traf- 
fic in  south  Florida.  These  hearings 
revealed  not  only  the  alarming  quanti- 
ty of  the  traffic:  they  also  showed  that 
the  traffic  was  controlled  by  organized 
crime  rings  which  are  able  to  use  the 
enormous  profits  made  on  drug  sales 
to  get  their  way.  Those  who  can  be 
corrupted  are  bought  off,  and  those 
who  cannot  be  corrupted  are  simply 
eliminated  by  hired  killers.  The  men 
at  the  top  of  the  crime  rings,  the 
money  men.  could  not  be  reached  be- 
cause they  put  layers  of  people  be- 
tween them  and  the  actual  drugs  and 
violence.  They  moved  their  narcotics 
profits  out  of  the  country,  laundered 


them  in  off-shore  banking  havens,  and 
then  brought  them  back  and  used 
them  to  compete  against  legitimate 
businesses,  or  else  to  buy  up  every- 
thing in  sight.  A  real  estate  economist 
showed  that  drug  money  was  actually 
driving  up  the  rate  of  inflation,  espe- 
cially in  the  real  estate  market.  The 
findings  we  made  in  these  hearings,  as 
well  as  in  other  hearings  and  investi- 
gations by  other  committees,  made  it 
possible  to  outline  the  strategy  for  an 
attack  on  crime  and  drug  smuggling. 

The  strategy  we  have  worked  on  for 
the  past  several  years  called  for  an 
attack  on  drugs  and  crime  on  several 
different  fronts.  First,  we  needed  to  do 
something  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  drugs 
into   the  United  States.   Second,  we 
needed  to  have  the  tools  to  attack  the 
criminal  organizations  that  controlled 
the  drug  traffic.  Third,  we  needed  to 
make  sure  that  we  had  penalties  in 
place  to  assure  that  those  drug  dealers 
and  criminals  who  are  arrested  come 
to  justice.  Fortunately,  we  have  made 
progress  on  the  first  front  to  some 
extent.  In  1981.  Congress  passed  two 
important  measures  that  should  help 
curb  the  international  drug  flow.  The 
first  was  my  bill  which  lifted  the  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  American  for- 
eign aid  for  crop  eradication  programs 
overseas,  on  drug  crops  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  grown.  Colombia, 
for  example,  used  some  of  the  moneys 
available  through  this  new  law  to  buy 
equipment  which  was  instrumental  in 
a  massive  drug  eradication  campaign. 
The  recent  filing  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's   environmental    impact    state- 
ment indicating  the  relative  safety  of 
paraquat  spraying  with  prop)er  usage 
promises  further  progress  under  this 
law.  The  other  proposal  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  identified  with  was  an 
amendment   to   the   posse   comitatus 
laws,   an   amendment  which   allowed 
the  military  to  pass  on  information  it 
picks  up  about  the  location  of  drug 
smuggling  planes  and  ships  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities.  Only  2  months 
after  this  provision  became  law,  mili- 
tary participation— including  the  use 
of  an  AW  AC  plane— helped  in  the  sei- 
zure of  over  6  million  pounds  of  mari- 
huana. This  law  is  continuing  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  Caribbean  today.  On  the 
second  front,  breaking  up  the  criminal 
organizations,  we  have  seen  some  more 
signs  of  progress.  An  amendment  to 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  became 
law  last  year  which  allows  the  IRS  to 
assist  other  Federal  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  breaking  up  sophisticated  orga- 
nized crime  operations.  More  remains 
to  be  done,  however,  on  this  second 
front  of  our  attack  on  crime.  Certain 
provisions   in   the  legislation   we   are 
proposing  today  will  help  us  fight  or- 
ganized crime  by  getting  to  the  money 
men  at  the  top  of  the  rackets. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  sophisticated 
investigations  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
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crack  oper  the  nerve  center  of  orga- 
nized criminal  activities.  The  bill  we 
are  introdx  cing  today  will  enhance  the 
efficiency  of  those  investigations. 
Moreover,  we  need  to  strengthen  de- 
terrents against  the  use  of  violence 
and  contnct  killings,  especially  when 
they  are  e  nployed  by  organized  crime 
as  a  tool  tc  carry  out  its  objectives. 

First,  th»  bill  would  directly  attack 
the  use  of  violence  as  a  method  of  in- 
timidation and  control.  It  would 
enable  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  b  (come  involved  in  contract 
murder  ca  les.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant, givei  the  fact  that  organized 
crime  opei  ates  across  State  lines,  and 
uses  such  killings  as  a  way  to  enforce 
discipline  and  to  intimidate  people. 
Federal  involvement  will  help  State 
and  local  aw  enforcement  authorities 
in  dealing  with  this  situation. 

Second,  the  bill  would  help  make 
sure  that  criminals  who  are  arrested 
will  in  fad  come  to  trial.  Large-scale 
drug  deal^  operate  immensely  profit- 
able businesses.  They  think  nothing  of 
posting  a  large  bond  and  then  never 
showing  u  >  in  court,  when  the  alterna- 
tive they  face  is  a  long  Jail  sentence. 
The  bill  p  ovides  for  bail  reform.  It  en- 
ables a  F;deral  court,  in  making  its 
bail  detei  mination,  to  consider  the 
danger  to  the  community  involved  in 
the  releaie  of  a  defendant  pending 
trial.  It  al  so  reverses  the  presumption 
of  bailab  lity  for  those  arrested  on 
drug  char  fes  who  have  prior  drug  con- 
victions. 

Third,  t  le  bill  provides  for  increased 
mandators  penalties  for  persons  who 
use  f irear  ns  or  other  dangerous  weap- 
ons in  the  course  of  felonious  acts. 

Fourth,  the  bill  changes  the  Federal 
habeas  c<  rpus  statute  with  regard  to 
State  prisoners.  It  strengthens  the 
notion  of  finality  for  a  State  convic- 
tion obta  ned  fairly  and  justly.  It  as- 
sures tha  habeas  petitions  are  consid- 
ered whil( !  cases  are  relatively  fresh. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that 
law  enfoi  cement  is  primarily  a  State 
and  loca  government  responsibility, 
but  it  ii  unfair  and  unrealistic  to 
expect  lo  ial  law  enforcement  officials 
to  fight  li  irge-scale,  organized  crime  by 
themselv(!s.  It  is  our  duty  to  help  in 
this  parti  :ular  fight  on  a  Federal  level. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  enables  us  to 
meet  this  duty. 

Mr.  Pn  sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  seing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ord(  red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  i  s  follows: 
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S.  117 
Be  it  erJkcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent  \tivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  it  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  vp  cited  as  the  ■Crime  Control  Act 
of  1983". 


TITLE  1— ORGANIZED  CRIME 
ENFORCEMENT 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  1118,  as 
follows: 
"§1118.  Contract  murder 

"(a)  DETiifiTioJis.— As  used  in  this  chap- 
ter— 

"(1)  contract  murder"  means  a  murder,  at- 
tempted murder,  or  assault  which  violates 
the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  prohibited 
acts  were  committed  or  commissioned,  and 
which  was  commissioned,  committed,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  commissioned  or  committed 
by  any  person  offering,  providing,  agreeing 
to  provide,  threatening  to  cease  providing, 
or  soliciting,  receiving,  or  agreeing  to  receive 
anything  of  value: 

••(2)  commission  or  commissioned'  means 
offering,  planning,  instructing,  ordering,  co- 
ercing, or  otherwise  initiating  or  being  in- 
strumental in  a  contract  murder  or  attempt- 
ed contract  murder; 

"(3)  anything  of  value'  means  anything 
tangible  or  intangible  the  offering  party 
agrees  to  provide  or  the  receiving  party 
agrees  to  receive  In  exchange  for  commit- 
ting or  attempting  to  commit  a  contract 
murder  as  defined  In  this  chapter,  and  may 
include,  but  is  not  limited  to.  tangible  items 
such  as  money,  land,  or  position,  or  intangi- 
ble items  such  as  gaining  favor,  anticipation 
of  rewards  for  services  performed,  or  other 
similar  items: 

■•(4)  superior'  means  any  person  exerting 
direct  or  Indirect  responsibility,  authority, 
control,  or  Influence  over  another  person: 
and 

"(5)  subordinate'  means  any  person  who 
is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  to  or 
under  the  authority,  control,  or  influence  of 
another  person. 

••(b)  Commissioning,  or  Committing  a 
Contract  Murder,  Attempted  Contract 
MoROCR,  OR  Contract  Assault.— (1)  Any 
person  who  offers,  provides,  agrees  to  pro- 
vide, threatens  to  cease  providing,  solicits, 
receives,  or  agrees  to  receive,  anything  of 
value  as  consideration  for  the  commission  of 
a  murder,  attempted  murder,  or  assault 
which  violates  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  prohibited  acts  were  committed 
or  commissioned  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both:  and  if  personal 
Injury  results,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both:  and  if  death  results, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life, 
or  both. 

•'(2)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  section. 
If  It  Is  shown  that  there  was  present— 

••<A)  a  direct  or  Indirect  contact  or  com- 
munication between  two  or  more  persons  In- 
volving an  offer,  agreeement,  or  solicitation 
to  commit  a  contract  murder,  or 

"(B)  a  direct  or  Indirect  contact  or  com- 
munication between  a  superior  and  a  subor- 
dinate Involving  an  offer,  agreement,  or  so- 
licitation to  commit  a  contract  murder, 
then  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
prohibited  acts  described  In  subsection 
(b)(1)  were  committed  and  commissioned  for 
anything  of  value. 

•'(3)  Any  person  who  uses  actual  or  threat- 
ened force,  violence  or  fear,  or  any  person 
who  uses  his  reputation  for  being  a  person 
who  uses  force  and  violence,  to  coerce  or  at- 
tempt to  coerce  another  person  to  commit  a 
murder,  attempted  murder,  or  assault  In  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  the  State  In  which  the 
prohibited  acts  were  committed  or  commis- 


sioned shall  be  in  violation  of  this  section 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  set 
forth  in  subsection  (bHl). 

••(c)  Attorney  General  Guidelines.- The 
Attorney  General  shall,  by  regulation,  des- 
ignate criteria  for  Federal  participation  In 
the  Investigation  and  prosecution  of  con- 
tract murders  as  defined  in  this  section. 
These  criteria  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  comity  with  State  and 
local  authorities  and  to  preserve  and  coordi- 
nate the  limited  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  no  way  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute  violations  of  this 
section. 

••(d)  Effect  on  Existing  Federal  Coopera- 
tion Wrra  STA^rE  and  Local  Authorities.- 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  compromise  or 
otherwise  affect  the  ability  of  Federal  offi- 
cials to  assist  SUte  and  local  officials  upon 
request. 

••(e)  Effect  on  State  Laws.— This  chapter 
shall  not  preempt  any  field  of  law  with  re- 
spect to  SUte  legislation  which  would  be 
permissible  In  the  absence  of  this  section. 
No  law  would  be  i>ermlssible  In  the  absence 
of  this  section.  No  law  of  any  SUte  which 
would  be  valid  In  the  absence  of  this  section 
and  no  officer,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
any  SUte  may  be  deprived  by  virtue  of  this 
section  of  any  jurisdiction  over  any  offense 
over  which  It  would  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
absence  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•1118.  Contract  murder.". 

Sec.  102.  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
•Department  of  Justice,"  the  following: 
•any  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Goverrunent  employed  to  in- 
vestigate or  prosecute  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  sUtutes,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  department  or  agency  within  the  In- 
telligence Community  (as  defined  In  section 
4-207  of  Executive  Order  12036  of  January 
24,  1978,  or  successor  orders),". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"8115.  Protection  of  families  of  Federal  officers 

"Any  person  who  assaults,  malms,  kid- 
naps, murders  or  threatens  to  assault, 
maim,  kidnap  or  murder  the  spouse,  parent, 
brother,  sister,  child,  ward,  or  other  relative 
by  blood  or  marriage,  of  any  person  desig- 
nated In  section  1114  of  this  title,  with 
Intent  to  Impede,  intimidate,  interfere  with, 
or  retaliate  against,  the  designated  person 
while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  If  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  is  used  in  the  commission  of 
the  offense,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  fifteen 
years,  or  both.  If  personal  injury  results,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both.  If  death  results,  he  shall  be  impris- 
oned for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
••115.  Protection  of  families  of  Federal  offi- 
cers.". 
Sec.  104.  Section  1503  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"8  1503.  Influencing  or  iiOuring  officer,  juror,  wit- 
ness,  potential  witness,  or  informant 
•Any  person  who  corruptly,  or  by  threaU 
or  force,  or  by  any  threatening  letter  or 
communication,  endeavors  to  Influence,  in- 
timidate, or  impede  any  witness,  potential 
witness,  or  Informant  In  any  court,  grand 
jury,   or  other   proceeding   of  the   United 
SUtes  or  before  any  United  SUtes  commis- 
sioner or  other  committing  magistrate,  or 
any  grand  or  petit  juror,  or  officer  In  or  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  officer 
who  may  be  serving  at  any  examination  or 
other  proceeding  before  any  United  SUtes 
commissioner  or  other  committing  magis- 
trate. In  the  discharge  of  his  duty:  or  who 
Injures  any  party,  witness,  potential  witness, 
or  Informant  In  his  person  or  property  on 
account  of  his  attending,  having  attended, 
or  his  potential  participation  In  such  court, 
grand  jury,  or  other  proceeding  or  examina- 
tion before  such  officer,  commissioner,  or 
other  committing  magistrate,  or  on  account 
of  his  testifying,  having  testified,  being  a 
potential  witness  to,  or  providing  informa- 
tion on  any  matter  pending  therein:  or  who 
injures  any  such  grand  or  petit  juror  in  his 
person  or  property  on  account  of  any  ver- 
dict or  Indictment  assented  to  by  him,  or  on 
account  of  his  being  or  having  been  such 
juror:  or  who  injures  any  such  officer,  com- 
missioner, or  other  committing  magistrate 
in  his  person  or  property  on  account  of  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties:  or  who 
corruptly  or  by  threats  or  force,  or  by  any 
threatening  letter  or  communication.  Influ- 
ences, obstructs,  or  impedes,  or  endeavors  to 
influence,  obstruct,  or  Impede  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  who  corruptly  or 
by  threats  or  force  or  by  any  threatening 
letter  or  communication  endeavors  to  Influ- 
ence. Intimidate  or  Impede  any  witness,  po- 
tential witness  or  Informant  with  Intent  to 
hinder,  delay  or  prevent  the  communication 
to  a  law  enforcement  officer  of  Information 
relating  to  an  offense  or  possible  offense, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.". 
Sec.   105.  Section  552(b)(7)(D)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
".  or  tend  to  disclose,"  after  •disclose". 

Sec.  106.  Subsection  (b)  of  rule  35  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•The  court  may  also  reduce  a  sentence  at 
any  time  upon  the  application  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  any  Department  of  Justice 
attorney  specially  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  when  a  convicted  defendant 
provides  substantial  assistance  in  the  Identi- 
fication. Investigation,  indictment,  arrest,  or 
conviction  of  any  of  the  defendant's  accom- 
plices, accessories,  coconspirators,  princi- 
pals, or  other  persons  engaged  In  criminal 
conduct.  Any  such  motion  may  be  filed  and 
heard  on  an  ex  parte  motion  In  camera.  The 
judge  hearing  such  motion  may  reduce  the 
sentence  of  the  defendant  if  he  finds  that 
the  defendant  rendered  such  substantial  as- 
s  is  tiSLUCc  •  * '  - 

Sec.  107.  Section  2518(l)<e)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  •■. 
providing  that  any  information  as  to  previ- 
ous applications  which  might  compromise  a 
current  or  pending  case  or  Investigation 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  judge  In  camera" 
after  'each  such  application". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Chapter  119  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


"8  2521.  Limitations  on  disclosures  to  protect  on- 
going criminal  investigations 
••(a)  If  the  disclosure  of  any  Information 
contained  In  the  affidavits,  application, 
orders,  or  accompanying  documents  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  would  tend  to  dis- 
close the  existence  of  other  pending  Investi- 
gations or  wire  Interceptions,  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judge  may  seal,  use  in  camera 
proceedings,  or  other  procedures  to  Insure 
that  the  portion  or  portions  of  such  docu- 
ments which  may  disclose  an  ongoing  crimi- 
nal Investigation  or  wire  Intercept  are  not 
disclosed.  In  making  his  decision,  the  judge 
shall  consider  the  legal  rIghU  of  any  party 
receiving  or  requesting  access  to  such  docu- 
menU  and  whether  or  not  the  portion  or 
portions  concerning  ongoing  criminal  Inves- 
tigations, or  wire  Intercepts  are  essential  to 
protect  any  sUtutory  or  constitutional  right 
claimed  by  such  party. 

••(b)  The  Attorney  General  or  any  attor- 
ney specially  designated  by  him  may  make 
application  to  a  Federal  district  court  judge 
to  seal,  hold  in  camera  proceedings,  or  use 
other  appropriate  procedures  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  information  relating  to 
ongoing  criminal  investigations  or  wire 
IntercepU  as  described  In  subsection  2521(a) 
of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 119  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
•2521.  LimiUtions  on  disclosures  to  protect 
ongoing     criminal      Investiga- 
tions.". 
Sec.  109.  (a)  Rule  6(eM3KA)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•■(III)  a  State  or  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial duly  aW'iorlzed  as  an  agent  of  the 
grand  jury,  where  such  an  official  Is  assist- 
ing an  attorney  for  the  Government  in  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  criminal  law.". 

(b)  Rule  6(e)(3)(B)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subparagraphs  (A)(ll)  and  (AMlll)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  -subparagraph 
(A)(ll)". 

TITLE  II-BAIL  REFORM 
Sec  201.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21   U.S.C.  841)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

•release  conditions 
"Sec.  413.  (a)  In  setting  conditions  of  re- 
lease under  section  3146(a)  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  any  person  charged 
with  an  offense  under  section  401(a)  of  this 
title  or  section  1010(a)  of  title  III  with  re- 
spect to  a  controlled  substance  In  schedule  I 
which  is  a  narcotic  drug  or  a  controlled  sub- 
stance In  schedule  II,  or  charged  under  sec- 
tion 406  of  this  title  with  attempting  or  con- 
spiring to  commit  an  offense  under  section 
401(a)  of  this  title  relating  to  an  opiate,  or 
charged  under  section  1013  of  title  III  with 
attempting  or  conspiring  to  commit  an  of- 
fense under  section  1010(a)  of  title  III  relat- 
ing to  a  controlled  substance  in  schedule  I 
which  is  a  narcotic  drug  or  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  schedule  II,  the  judicial  officer 
shall.  In  addition  to  determining  which  con- 
ditions win  reasonably  assure  the  appear- 
ance of  such  person  for  trial,  consider  which 
conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  the  community,  the  personal  safety  of 
persons  In  the  community.  Including  wit- 
nesses to  the  offense,  and  the  prevention  of 
similar  offenses  in  the  future  by  such 
person. 

••(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 414,  judicial  officer'  means  any  person 
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or  court  authorized  pursuant  to  section  3041 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  admit  to 
ball  or  otherwise  to  release  a  person  before 
trial  or  sentencing  or  pending  appeal.  In  a 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  and  any  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"DENIAL  OF  release  PRIOR  TO  'TRIAL 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3146  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  a  judicial  officer  shall  deny  re- 
lease of  a  person  charged  with  a  violation  of 
section  401(a)  of  this  title  or  section  1010  (a) 
of  title  III  with  respect  to  a  controlled  sub- 
sUnce  In  schedule  I  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug 
or  a  controlled  substance  In  schedule  II,  or 
charged  under  section  406  of  this  title  with 
attempting  or  conspiring  to  commit  an  of- 
fense under  section  401(a)  relating  to  a  con- 
trolled substance  In  schedule  I  which  is  a 
narcotic  drug  or  a  controlled  substance  In  . 
schedule  II,  or  charged  under  section  1013 
of  title  III  with  attempting  or  conspiring  to 
commit  an  offense  under  section  1010(a)  of 
title  III  relating  to  a  controlled  substance  In 
schedule  I  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug  or  a  con- 
trolled substance  In  schedule  II,  who- 

••(1)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  an 
offense  under  any  provision  of  Federal, 
SUte,  or  foreign  law,  relating  to  a  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  I  which  Is  a 
narcotic  drug  or  a  controlled  substance  In 
schedule  II  which  is  punishable  by  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year. 

••(2)  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  violation.  Is 
on  parole,  probation,  or  other  conditional 
release  in  connection  with  a  conviction  for  a 
pending  charge  of  an  offense  under  Federal 
or  SUte  law  that  Is  punishable  by  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year, 

••(3)  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  who  Is  not  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence,  as  defined  in  section  101(a) 
(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act; 

•(4)  was  arrested  while  In  possession  of  a 
passport  or  other  document  of  Identity  and 
nationality  which  incorrectly  Identifies  such 
person  or  belongs  to  some  other  person:  or 
••(5)  has  been  convicted  of  having  been  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  an  escapee,  or  for  will- 
fully failing  to  appear  before  any  court  or 
judicial  officer  under  Federal  or  SUte  law. 

"(b)  No  person  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shaU  be  denied  release  unless 
the  judicial  officer- 
ed) holds  a  hearing  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 
••(2)  finds  that— 

••(A)  there  Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  such  person  is  a  person  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  <2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  information  presented 
to  the  judicial  officer,  there  is  a  substantial 
probability  that  the  person  committed  the 
offense  for  which  he  Is  present  before  such 
judicial  officer. 

Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  judicial  officer 
may  grant  release  to  such  a  person  who  has 
not  been  previously  convicted  of  a  felony 
under  Federal,  SUte,  or  foreign  law  relating 
to  a  controlled  substance  In  schedule  I  or  a 
controlled  substance  In  schedule  II  if  such 
judicial  officer  finds  special  mitigating  fac- 
tors for  granting  release  and  he  records 
such  factors  In  writing  as  part  of  the  court 
prcKeedings. 
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from  any  order  denying  re- 
taken pursuant  to  section  3147 
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this  section. 
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priority.", 
table  of  contents  at  the  be- 
Controlled  Substances  Act  is 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  listing 
title  II  the  following: 
please  conditions. 
Qenial  of  release  prior  to  trial.". 
III-SENTENCING 
Chapter  227  of  title  18.  United 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
i  new  section  3579.  as  follows: 
1 1  «reaacd  pcnaltic*  for  violent 
ofTendcrs 

any  penalties  In  any 
Congress  prescribing  penalties 
against  the  United  States,  and 
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Llso  sentence  the  defendant  to 
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is  used,  to  pay  a  fine  of  not 
(50.000  or  to  imprisonment  for 
ten  years,  or  both;  and  if  se- 
injury  or  death  results,  to  pay  a 
nore  than  $100,000  or  to  impris- 
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out 
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oninent  for  any  term  of  years  or  to  life  im- 
prisonment, or  twth. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

■■(1)  'dangerous  weapon"  means  (A)  a  fire- 
arm; (B)  a  destructive  device;  or  <C)  any 
other  weapon,  device,  instrument,  material, 
or  substance,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, that  is  used  or  is  intended  to  be  used 
and  is  capable  of  producing  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury; 

■•(2)  'destructive  device'  means  an  explo- 
sive, an  incendiary  material,  a  poisonous  or 
infectious  material  in  a  form  that  can  read- 
ily be  used  to  cause  serious  bodily  injury,  or 
a  material  that  can  be  used  to  cause  a  nucle- 
ar incident  as  defined  in  section  ll(q)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2014(q));  and  includes  a  bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  device  con- 
taining an  explosive,  an  incendiary  material, 
or  a  material  that  can  l>e  used  as  a  chemical, 
biological,  or  radiological  weapon;  amd 

"(3)  serious  bodily  injury'  means  bodily 
injury  which  involves  (A)  a  sulwtantial  risk 
of  death;  (B)  unconsciousness;  (C)  extreme 
physical  pain;  (D)  protracted  and  obvious 
disfigurement;  or  (E)  protracted  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  the  function  of  a  t>odily 
member,  organ,  or  mental  faculty.". 

Sec.  302.  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  227  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"3579.   Increased   penalties  for  violent  of- 
fenders.". 

Sec.  303.  Section  1010  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  960)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(2)  by  adding  'except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection"  before  'sched- 
ule I  or  11';  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  involving  a  quantity  of  marihuana 
exceeding  one  thousand  pounds,  such 
person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  fifteen  years, 
and  in  addition,  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$125,000.". 
TITLE  IV— HABEAS  CORPUS  REFORM 

Sec.  401.  Section  636(b)(1)(B)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  a  judge  may  also  designate  a  magis- 
trate to  conduct  hearings.  Including  eviden- 
tiary hearings,  except  evidentiary  hearings 
in  cases  brought  pursuant  to  section  2254  of 
this  title,  and  to  submit  to  a  judge  of  the 
court  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  disposition,  by  a  judge 
of  the  court,  of  any  motion  excepted  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  of  applications  for  post-trial 
relief  made  by  individuals  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses  in  a  United  States  district 
court."". 

Sec.  402.  Section  2244  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding 
brought  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody 
pursuant  to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court, 
if  the  Federal  question  presented  was  not 
properly  presented  under  State  law  in  the 
State  court  proceedings  both  at  trial  and  on 
direct  appeal,  or  properly  presented  in  a  col- 
lateral proceeding  and  disposed  of  exclusive- 
ly on  the  merits,  the  claim  may  not  be  con- 
sidered or  determined  by  a  Judge  or  court  of 
the  United  States,  unless  the  petitioner  es- 
tablishes that  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
Federal  right  was  prejudicial  to  the  peti- 
tioner as  to  his  guilt  or  punishment  and 
that— 


"(1)  the  Federal  right  asserted  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  that  right 
has  been  determined  to  be  retroactive  in  its 
application; 

"(2)  the  State  court  procedures  precluded 
the  petitioner  from  asserting  the  right 
sought  to  be  litigated; 

"(3)  the  prosecutorial  authorities  or  a  ju- 
dicial officer  suppressed  evidence  from  the 
petitioner  or  his  attorney  which  prevented 
the  claim  from  being  raised  and  disposed  of: 
or 

•"(4)  material  and  controlling  facts  upon 
which  the  claim  is  predicated  were  not 
known  to  petitioner  or  his  attorney  and 
could  not  have  been  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  reasonable  diligence. 

"(e)  No  petition  filed  in  behalf  of  a  person 
in  custody  pursuant  to  the  judgment  of  a 
State  court  shall  be  considered  or  deter- 
mined by  a  judge  or  court  of  the  United 
States  if  it  is  not  filed  within  three  years 
from  the  date  the  State  court  judgment  and 
sentence  became  final  under  State  law. 
unless  the  FedeAl  right  asserted  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  State  court  trial  and 
that  right  has  been  determined  to  be  retro- 
active, in  which  case  the  petition  may  be  en- 
tertained within  three  years  from  the  date 
said  right  was  determined  to  exist."". 

Sec.  403.  Section  22S4(d)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  instituted  in  a  Fed- 
eral court  by  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  by  a  person  in  custody  pursu- 
ant to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court,  a  de- 
termination after  a  hearing  on  the  merits  of 
a  factual  issue,  made  by  a  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  a  proceeding  to 
which  the  applicant  for  the  writ  and  the 
SUte  or  an  officer  or  agent  thereof  were 
parties,  evidenced  by  a  written  finding,  writ- 
ten opinion,  or  other  reliable  and  adequate 
written  indicia,  shall  not  be  redetermined  or 
relitigated  by  a  judge  or  court  of  the  United 
States,  unless— 

"(1)  the  applicant  shall  establish  or  it 
shall  otherwise  appear,  or  the  respondent 
shall  admit— 

"(A)  that  the  merits  of  the  factual  dispute 
were  not  resolved  in  the  SUte  court  hear- 
ing; 

"(B)  that  the  factfinding  procedure  em- 
ployed by  the  SUte  court  was  not  adequate 
to  afford  a  full  and  fair  hearing; 

"(C)  that  the  material  facts  could  not  be 
developed  at  the  State  court  hearing; 

"(D)  that  the  SUte  court  lacked  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  or  over  the 
person  of  the  applicant  in  the  SUte  court 
proceeding;  or 

"(E)  that  the  applicant  was  an  indigent 
and  the  SUte  court,  in  deprivation  of  his 
constitutional  right,  failed  to  appoint  coun- 
sel to  represent  him  in  the  SUte  court  pro- 
ceeding: or 

••(2)  the  Federal  court  viewing  that  part  of 
the  record  of  the  SUte  court  proceeding  in 
which  the  determination  of  such  factual 
issue  was  made,  pertinent  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to 
support  such  factual  determination,  in  the 
light  most  favorable  to  the  prosecution  con- 
cludes that  a  rational  trier  of  fact  could  not 
have  made  such  a  finding. 
No  evidentiary  hearing  may  be  conducted  in 
the  Federal  court  when  the  State  court 
records  demonstrate  the  factual  issue  was 
litigated  and  determined,  unless  the  exist- 
ence of  one  of  more  of  the  circumstances  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  (6)  is  shown 
by  the  applicant."".* 


January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  NXJNlrt  Mt.  President.  I  first 
wish  to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Florida  for  his  out- 
sUnding  leadership  in  introducing  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983.  I  have 
joined  him  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  just  as  I  joined  him  as  an 
original  cosponsor  when  this  bill  was 
introduced  In  the  97th  Congress  as  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1982.  We  have 
worked  on  the  component  parts  of  this 
legislation  for  several  years.  There  are 
no  new  proposals  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  Congress 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  introduced 
tough  legislation  designed  to  deal  with 
such  nationwide  problems  as  organized 
crime,  narcotics  trafficking,  juvenile 
justice,  arson,  and  sentencing  reform. 
Many  of  these  proposals  passed  the 
Senate  In  the  Violent  Crime  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Improvement  Act  of 
1982.  which  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Thurmond  and  Biden.  and  which 
Senator  Chiles  and  I  cosponsored. 
Several  of  these  proposals  were  passed 
by  the  House  as  amendments  to  H.R. 
3963  In  the  final  hours  of  the  97th 
Congress.  However,  these  important 
measures  were  vetoed  by  President 
Reagan  on  January  14.  1983. 

We  all  agree  that  Congress  must  do 
something  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
violent  crime  now  sweeping  this  coun- 
try. Crime  continues  to  be  a  worsening 
problem.  Statistics  complied  and  pub- 
lished by  the  FBI  reveal  that  violent 
crime  Is  running  rampant  In  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  FBI  statistics 
Indicate  that,  over  the  past  30  years, 
the  number  of  murders  In  the  United 
States  has  Increased  by  370  percent.  In 
1980.  crime  was  up  nationwide  by  10 
percent. 

One  significant  result  of  this  alarm- 
ing Increase  Is  the  paralyzing  effect  It 
Is  having  on  the  American  people. 
They  are  virtually  being  held  prisoner 
In  their  own  homes  by  criminals  who 
operate  In  the  streets  with  Impunity 
and  with  little  or  no  fear  of  arrest  or 
punishment.  And  this  Is  particularly 
true  for  those  who  live  In  the  inner 
cities— our  older  citizens,  our  minority 
groups.  Increasingly  they  are.  Indeed, 
prisoners  In  their  own  coimtry.  A  5- 
mlnute  drive  through  this  very  city 
win  reveal  the  stunning  truth:  Honest 
citizens  have  had  to  bolt  Iron  bars  over 
their  own  windows  and  doors  for  pro- 
tection against  crime.  We  seem  to  have 
reached  a  complete  reversal  In  our  so- 
ciety. The  lawabiding  citizens  lock 
themselves  behind  bars  and  the  crimi- 
nals freely  roam  our  streets.  It  is  as  If 
an  invading  army  had  conquered  our 
citfics 

We  must  remember  that  well  over  90 
percent  of  all  crime  committed  In  the 
United  States  falls  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. It  is  estimated  by  the  FBI  that 
on  the  average,  a  murder  Is  committed 
In  the  United  States  every  24  minutes. 
A  house  is  burglarized  every  10  sec- 
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onds  and  a  woman  is  raped  every  7 
minutes  In  the  United  States.  Based 
on  these  figures.  It  can  be  estimated 
that  In  terms  of  human  suffering  over 
42.000  people  were  killed,  over  150.000 
women  were  raped  and  over  6  million 
homes  burglarized  during  the  97th 
Congress.  By  and  large,  these  crimes 
are  beyond  our  direct  reach  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  they 
are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  con- 
stituents who  are  the  victims  of  this 
criminal  activity. 

At  the  same  time  organized  crime 
flourished  as  an  Interstate  network  of 
criminal  activity  which.  In  some  areas 
of  our  country,  control  entire  indus- 
tries. The  illegal  narcotics  trade  now 
does  as  much  business  in  the  United 
States  as  Exxon,  our  largest  U.S.  cor- 
poration. These  problems— organized 
crime  and  drug  trafficking— are  prob- 
lems we  can  and  must  directly  address. 
And  as  we  do.  we  will  see  that  we  have 
had  an  Impact  on  burglaries  and  cer- 
tainly we  win  have  an  Impact  on  mur- 
ders and  many  other  crimes  that  are 
occurring.  Organized  crime  and  drug 
traffickers  spawn  much  of  the  violent 
crime  which  now  Infects  our  streets.  A 
recent  study,  for  example,  foimd  that 
237  addicts  were  responsible  for  over 
500,000  crimes  over  an  11-year  period— 
about  1  crime  every  other  day  per 
addict.  And  most  of  these  crimes  were 
related  to  their  drug  use. 

We  can  address  this  problem  by 
taking  action  In  several  areas.  Specifi- 
cally, we  can  address  the  areas  of  ball 
and  sentencing  for  drug-related  crime: 
we  can  address  organized  crime  by  im- 
proving our  Federal  law  enforcement 
system;  we  can  address  the  overcrowd- 
ing and  abuse  of  our  Federal  court 
system  through  habeas  corpus  reform. 
That  Is  a  part  of  this  package.  These 
are  measures  which  many  of  us  have 
already  agreed  upon.  These  are  meas- 
ures on  which  Senator  Chiles  and  I 
Introduced  legislation  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Chiles  and  I  are  today  of- 
fering one  piece  of  legislation  which 
combines  our  efforts  In  these  areas.  In 
this  bill  we  specifically  address  ball 
reform  In  narcotics  cases,  sentencing 
reform  In  narcotics  cases,  organized 
crime  control  and  habeas  corpus 
reform.  Our  proposals  are  well  known 
to  all  of  our  colleagues  and  are  not 
controversial  or  the  subject  of  much 
debate.  We  offer  this  legislation  In  the 
belief  that,  while  we  cannot  all  agree 
on  the  specifics  of  Criminal  Code 
reform,  we  can  at  least  agree  on  these 
basic  steps  to  Improve  our  Federal  ef- 
forts against  crime. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  question.  Mr. 
President.  This  Is  a  bipartisan  ques- 
tion that  affects  all  of  our  constitu- 
ents. CerUlnly  while  we  are  struggling 
over  many  controversial  Items  In  many 
diverse  areas,  we  should  pause  for  a 
moment  and  try  to  come  together  on  a 
very   Important   package   of   criminal 


law  reform  that,  indeed,  can  begin  to 
turn  the  tide  against  the  crime  wave 
which  today  continues  to  afflict  our 
people.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond.     Mr.     DeConcini. 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Baucus.  and  Mr. 
Laxalt): 
S.  118.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BICENTENWIAL  Or  THE  CONSTITUTlOll 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  years  ago,  our  Nation  Joyously 
commemorated  the  signing  of  a  docu- 
ment which  declared  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  American  colonies.  The 
hope  of  Independence,  however,  was 
little  more  than  that,  an  amorphous 
hope,  untn  the  pioneering  geniuses  of 
America  forged  another  document 
which  crystallzed  from  the  vague 
hopes  of  the  Nation  the  enduring  prin- 
ciples of  governance  that  have  pre- 
served our  liberties  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. We  are  now  approaching  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  approval  in  conven- 
tion of  that  culminating  document  of 
liberty,  the  Constitution. 

Accordingly,  I  rise  to  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Commission  to  co- 
ordinate the  commemoration  of  the 
most  Important  historical  event  in  our 
Republic's  past.  To  provide  a  focus  for 
that  endeavor.  I  am  honored  to  Intro- 
duce, together  with  leading  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  a 
bill  to  create  such  a  Commission.  My 
colleagues  will  undoubtedly  recognize 
this  bin  as  virtually  Identical  to  the 
legislation  that  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also 
has  great  Interest  In  such  a  project,  as 
Indicated  by  over  120  cosponsores  gar- 
nered In  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  97th 
Congress  for  a  bill  similar  to  what 
passed  the  Senate.  With  time  to  com- 
plete the  legislative  process  in  this 
new  98th  Congress.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  successfully  culminate 
this  effort  to  properly  reflect  upon  the 
origins  of  our  Nation. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  just  a  few 
short  years  ago  our  Nation  paused  to 
reflect  on  200  years  of  Independence. 
The  culminating  moment  of  that  cele- 
bration came  on  July  4.  1976.  when  we 
commemorated  the  production  of  the 
great  document,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  enunciated  the 
Intent  of  the  American  people  to  be 
free.  We  are  all  famUlar  with  the  aspl- 
ratlonal  language  of  that  document: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cerUin  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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Third,  while  the  fireworks  and  glam- 
our of  our  Revolutionary  Bicentennial 
were  impressive,  I  would  hope  that  a 
commemoration  would  encourage 
among  the  people  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  what  the  Constitution  is 
all  about.  There  is  a  need  for  celebra- 
tion, but  there  is  also  a  need  for  reflec- 
tion. 

Fourth,  we  hope  that  the  diversity 
of  understanding  that  exists  in  this 
country  about  the  Constitution  and  its 
provisions  will  be  reflected  in  its  com- 
memoration. There  will  be  no  "party 
line"  on  what  Is  most  important  about 
the  Constitution. 

In  just  a  few  moments  I  would  like 
to  trace  with  you  briefly  the  primary 
events  that  gave  us  the  Constitution. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier  the  Declaration 
set  forth  the  aspirations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  esUblish  a  government 
of  liberty.  At  the  time,  those  two 
words,  "government"  and  "liberty" 
were  mutually  exclusive.  The  world 
only  knew  powerful  central  govern- 
ments which  required  citizens,  or  more 
accurately,  subjects,  to  give  all  fealty 
to  a  sovereign  leader  or  group  of  lead- 
ers. The  struggle  to  find  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  protected,  rather  than 
abridged,  liberty  really  began  in  1776. 

The  surrender  of  General  Comwallis 
at  the  battle  of  Yorktown  in  1782  only 
allowed  the  inhabitants  of  America  to 
begin  their  internal  struggle  to  find 
the  proper  mode  of  self-government. 
The  ill-fated  first  attempt  created  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Numerous 
unresolved  disputes  between  the 
States  disclosed  very  early  that  a  con- 
federation would  not  guarantee  either 
a  lasting  government  or  lasting  liberty. 
One  such  dispute,  however,  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  over  navigation 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Potomac  River 
provided  the  impetus  for  a  new  Na- 
tional Government. 

To  resolve  the  dispute,  each  State 
appointed  a  set  of  commissioners  to 
discuss  the  issues.  At  the  invitation  of 
George  Washington,  they  met  in 
Mount  Vernon  and,  in  addition  to  re- 
solving their  waterway  disagreement, 
recommended  that  a  convention  of  all 
the  States  be  convened  "to  take  into 
consideration  the  trade  of  the  United 
States"  and  "consider  how  far  a  uni- 
form system  in  their  commercial  regu- 
lations may  be  necessary  to  their 
common  interest  and  their  permanent 
harmony  *  *  *."  Attendance  at  the 
trade  convention  in  Annapolis.  Md.. 
was  disappointing.  The  five  States 
that  met.  however,  proposed  that  a 
convention  of  all  the  States  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  in 
May  1787  to  correct  as  many  weak- 
nesses in  the  existing  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  possible. 

The  potentially  sweeping  implica- 
tions of  a  nationwide  convention  to 
"revise"  the  Government  met  with 
stiff  opposition.  Several  States  feared 
a  return  to  a  "tyrannical"  central  con- 


trol reminiscent  of  tHe  British  Monar- 
chy. The  Continental  Congress  was 
also  concerned  about  a  possible  ero- 
sion of  what  little  power  they  pos- 
sessed to  rule  the  Nation.  Despite  such 
obstacles,  after  some  hesitancy,  the 
Congress  permitted  a  national  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  for  the  "sole  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  reporting  to  Congress  and 
the  several  legislatures  such  alter- 
ations and  provisions  therein  as  shall 
when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  con- 
firmed by  the  States  render  the  Feder- 
al Constitution  adequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  Government  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union." 

With  specific  instructions  not  to 
revise  anything  more  than  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  all  the  States, 
except  notably  Rhode  Island,  sent  del- 
egations to  Philadelphia.  The  historic 
significance  of  that  convention  became 
apparent  when  William  Randolph  of 
Virginia  proposed  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Three  coequal  branches  of 
government,  the  famed  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  was  the  hallmark 
of  that  proposal.  Needless  to  say.  in- 
tense debate  ensued.  A  proposal  to 
preserve  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
was  narrowly  defeated. 

The  success  of  this  bold  move  to 
fashion  a  new  govenmient  hung  in  the 
balance.  It  was  threatened  from  the 
outside  by  England  and  Spain  who 
each  could  use  any  failure  at  self-gov- 
ernment as  an  excuse  to  reclaim  lost 
territories  and  reestablish  their  repu- 
tation of  world  supremacy.  It  was  also 
threatened  from  the  inside  by  parochi- 
al apprehensions  that  the  large  States 
might  dominate  the  smaller  in  any 
unified  government.  Perhaps  the  ap- 
parent insolubility  of  these  dilemmas 
prompted  Benjamin  Franklin,  not 
known  for  his  dedication  to  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  his  day.  to  move 
that  the  sessions  open  every  morning 
with  prayer. 

Finally,  on  July  5,  the  delegates  ar- 
rived at  the  "great  compromise"  of  the 
convention.  Each  State  was  allowed 
equal  representation  in  the  "upper" 
house  of  the  legislature  while  propor- 
tional representation  was  preserved  in 
the  "lower"  house.  This  broke  the  im- 
passe and  prophesied  that  the  conven- 
tion would  indeed  arrive  at  a  proi}osal 
for  a  government  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

Ratification  by  the  States,  however, 
would  be  another  matter.  The  debates 
in  the  States  were,  for  the  most  part, 
close  and  hotly  contested.  Pennsylva- 
nia ratified  by  a  margin  of  23.  Massa- 
chusetts by  a  margin  of  19.  New 
Hampshire  by  a  margin  of  11.  Al- 
though New  Hampshire  was  the  ninth 
State  to  ratify  which  satisfied  the 
terms  of  the  document,  the  Nation  re- 
alized that  the  new  government  was 
doomed  without  the  concurrence  of 
Virginia  and  New  York. 


In  Virginia,  the  voices  of  well-known 
patriots  such  as  Patrick  Henry, 
George  Mason,  and  "Light  Horse" 
Harry  Lee  rose  up  against  the  docu- 
ment. John  Marshall.  James  Madison, 
and  William  Randoph  defended  the 
wisdom  of  the  convention's  product. 
By  the  narrow  margin  of  10  votes  out 
of  168.  Marshall,  Madison,  and  Ran- 
dolph prevailed.  A  month  later,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  secured  a  similar  vic- 
tory in  New  York  by  only  a  3-vote 
margin.  This  sealed  the  victory  for,  in 
the  words  of  George  Washington, 
"that  precious  depository  of  American 
happiness,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

This  history  is  familiar  to  us  all.  As 
the  findings  of  this  bill  state,  however, 
"the  maintenance  of  the  common 
principles  that  animate  our  republic 
depend  upon  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  their  roots  and  origins." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Hatch  in  intro- 
ducing S.  118,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  commemorate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution.  I  have 
been  sponsoring  legislation  since  the 
94th  Congress  to  create  a  Bicentennial 
Commission.  At  the  end  of  the  97th 
Congress,  I  worked  with  Senator 
Hatch  and  others  in  achieving  success- 
ful Senate  passage  of  S.  2671,  a  bill 
nearly  identical  to  S.  118.  In  the 
coming  months,  we  will  work  again  for 
Senate  approval  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion, and  are  confident  that  a  similar 
bill  being  introduced  in  the  House  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

A  significant  and  thoughtful  consti- 
tutional bicentennial  observance  is  of 
major  importance  to  out  Nation.  In 
recent  years,  this  country  has  suffered 
increasingly  from  civic  apathy  and 
•constitutional  illiteracy."  The  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  Americans 
exercising  their  right  to  vote  is  a  clear 
indication  that  large  segments  of  the 
population  need  a  refresher  course  in 
participatory  democracy  and,  I  fear, 
the  significance  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  I  am  reminded  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  a  seventh  grade  bicenten- 
nial study  class  just  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Bicentennial.  Of 
almost  3.000  adults  questioned,  less 
than  half  could  identify  a  famous  quo- 
tation from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. One  actually  attributed  it  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  others  thought  it 
came  from  the  Bible,  the  Boy  Scout 
Oath.  Patrick  Henry.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, or  John  Kennedy. 

I  tremble  to  think  what  a  similar 
survey  would  reveal  of  our  Nation's 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution.  That  Is 
why  S.  118  is  so  important.  The  consti- 
tutional bicentennial  period  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  American  consciousness  about  the 
content  and  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  will  be  a  time  to  celebrate  the 
Constitution  as  a  living,  vibrant  docu- 


ment, not  some  arcane  vestige  of  a 
past  outgrown.  The  bicentennial  will 
provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
remind  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  that 
the  Constitution  belongs  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  race,  age.  or  wealth; 
it  protects  equally  the  descendants  of 
the  earliest  settlers  and  the  children 
of  our  most  recent  immigrants.  The 
Constitution  is  the  source  of  our  most 
cherished  rights  and  liberties,  but  it  is 
not  a  self -executing  contract.  It  has  to 
be  Implemented  day  by  day  by  the 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  But.  we  cannot  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
unless  we  understand  them  and  the 
underlying  principles  which  animated 
the  framers.  Issues  present  themselves 
which  demand  resolution  against  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution.  We 
will  be  Inadequate  to  the  job  of  resolv- 
ing those  Issues  unless  we  know  as 
much  about  the  Constitution  as  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  who  wrote 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  S.  118  Is 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  a  thought- 
ful and  effective  conunemoratlon  of 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitution. 
If  enacted,  this  legislation  will  help 
Insure  a  commemoration  that  goes  far 
beyond  mere  fanfare  and  a  prosaic 
review  of  historical  events.  S.  118  will 
establish  a  Conunlsslon  made  up  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  demonstrated  his- 
torical and  constitutional  scholarship, 
as  well  as  civic  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment to  public  service. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission 
will  reflect  the  tripartite  system  of 
Government  established  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  In  celebrating  the  birth- 
day of  the  Constitution  we  are,  after 
all.  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government  as  well. 
The  Commission  will  oversee  events 
commemorating  not  only  the  drafting 
and  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  in 
1787.  but  events  central  to  the  cre- 
ation of  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment which  occurred  In  1789.  The  first 
Congress  was  officially  organized  on 
April  6.  1789.  and.  later  that  year. 
Congress  first  debated  and  passed  the 
package  of  amendments  that  became 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  George  Washington 
was  Inaugurated  on  April  30.  1789.  The 
Departments  of  Treasury.  State,  and 
War  were  created  In  1789  and  the  first 
Cabinet  Secretaries.  Attorney  General, 
and  Postmaster  General  were  appoint- 
ed. The  Federal  Judiciary  Act  was 
passed  on  September  24.  1789,  and  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
confirmed  soon  thereafter. 

The  Commission  created  by  S.  118  is 
essentially  a  central  coordinating  body 
which  win  encourage  and  direct  State, 
local,  and  private  Initiative  and  partici- 
pation In  a  dignified  and  substantive 
celebration  of  the  constitutional  bicen- 
tennial. S.  118  does  authorize  the 
Commission  itself  to  undertake  a  "lim- 
ited number"  of  worthy  projects,  how- 


ever, its  primary  and  fundamental 
focus  win  be  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
or  central  repository  for  bicentennial 
Information,  and  as  a  coordinator  of 
the  many  diverse  activities  taking 
place  across  the  country.  In  this  role; 
the  Commission  will  prove  an  invalu- 
able resource  to  those  in  the  private 
sector  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments planning  bicentennial  events. 

Many  private  groups  and  organiza- 
tions have  expressed  Interest  In  the  bi- 
centennial observance;  several  have  al- 
ready started  planning,  and  a  few  are 
even  implementing  specific  commemo- 
rative projects.  Representatives  of  a 
nimiber  of  these  organizations  testi- 
fied before  the  Constitution  Subcom- 
mittee on  September  17,  1981.  Others 
have  gotten  In  touch  with  my  office 
and.  I'm  sure,  the  offices  of  my  col- 
leagues, urging  us  to  enact  legislation 
creating  a  Bicentennial  Commission 
without  delay.  These  groups  have 
been  unanimous  In  declaring  that  a 
Federal  presence  Is  urgently  needed. 

At  the  1981  subcommittee  hearing. 
Mama  Tucker,  Maryland  lawyer  and 
chairman  of  the  ABA's  Commission  on 
Public  Understanding  About  the  Law. 
stated: 

Despite  the  most  concerted  efforts  of  the 
private  sector,  the  challenge  of  promoting 
constitutional  literacy  can  never  be  ade- 
quately addressed  without  Federal  leader- 
ship. Such  leadership  is  particularly  and 
uniquely  appropriate  in  this  endeavor,  for 
the  Constitution  is  the  law  of  the  entire 
land  and  not  the  Uw  of  the  particular  sUtes 
or  the  particular  constituencies. 

The  existence  of  a  national  coordi- 
nating body  created  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  only  appropriate 
but  essential  to  the  success  of  the  bi- 
centennial celebration.  On  an  organi- 
zational level,  the  Commission  will 
enable  diverse  groups  to  see  their  en- 
deavors In  a  broader  context.  Ideas 
and  materials  can  be  shared  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  participants, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  duplication  of 
effort  can  be  avoided.  On  a  more  prac- 
tical level,  the  existence  of  a  congres- 
slonally  mandated  Commission  will 
lend  these  projects  credibility  and  le- 
gitimacy as  they  seek  private  funds  to 
support  their  efforts. 

In  my  view,  the  $300,000  authorized 
annually  by  S.  118  is  a  modest  figure. 
It  is  considerably  lower  than  amounts 
spent  on  comparable  activities  in  the 
past,  and  notably  less  than  the  author- 
ization figures  In  earlier  constitutional 
bicentennial  bills.  S.  118  wlU  encour- 
age the  spirit  of  voluntarism  among 
big  corporations  interested  in  sponsor- 
ing bicentennial  events.  These  corpo- 
rations are  unlikely  to  commit  their 
resources  to  bicentennial  activities  in 
the  absence  of  a  clear  Federal  inter- 
est—that is  why  we  need  a  Commis- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  small  private 
organizations  and  local  governments 
may  have  difficulty  In  determining 
what  funds  are  available  and  how  to 
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go  about  >  (btaining  them  without  the 
help  of  a  c  sntral  Commission. 

The  bice  ntennial  of  the  Constitution 
is  less  tha  i  5  years  away.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  valuable  time.  We  cannot 
delay  any  longer.  We  must  start  plan- 
ning now.  Therefore,  I  urge  you  to 
support  S.  118.  so  that  we  can  be  sure 
to  provide  this  Nation  with  a  meaning- 
ful celebn  tion  of  what  William  Glad- 
stone cal  ed,  "'the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by 
the  brain  ;  md  purpose  of  man." 
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HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
and    Mr.    DeCon- 


CONVEMTIOII  PROCEDURES 

CH.  Mr.  President,  article  V 

.  Constitution  provides  that 

amendments    may    be 

n  either  of  two  ways.  The 

means  by  which  every  suc- 

aihendment  to  the  Constitu- 

)een  proposed— requires  the 

of  two-thirds  of  each  House 

s.  The  second  requires  the 

of  a  convention  called  by 

In  response  to  the  applica- 

i-thirds  of  the  State  legisla- 

Ritification    of    amendments 

hrough  either  method  is  to 

either  by  the  legislatures,  or 

in  three-fourths  of  the 

defoending  upon  the  determina- 


How  are  constitutional  convention- 
proposed  amendments  to  be  ratified 
by  the  States? 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  ques- 
tions, there  is  very  little  constitutional 
guidance.  The  relevant  language  of  ar- 
ticle V  states  simply: 

The  Congress  "on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments."  Nor  are  there  useful  prece- 
dents in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
never  been  a  constitutional  convention 
under  article  V.  Each  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  this,  the  alternative  means  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  a 
threshold  question. 

OBJECTIVES  or  ACT 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  18  of  the 
Constitution  invests  authority  in  Con- 
gress to— 

Make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

This  provision  clearly  authorizes  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
give  effect  to  the  convention  method 
of  constitutional  alteration.  This 
would  be  a  direct  function  of  its  article 
V  authority  to  "call"  a  convention  pur- 
suant to  applications  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States. 

I  am  introducing  legislation,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  Implemen- 
tation Act.  which  would  fill  in  the  in- 
terstices of  article  V.  It  is  similar  to 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
during  the  previous  two  Congresses, 
and  which  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Subcommttee  on  the  Constitu- 
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C<  ingress 
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ratif  i(  ation? 


tion  during  the  97th  Congress.  It  is 

as  a  result  of  the  fact  thatparticularly  important  that  this  body 

method   of  constitu-    act  on  this,  or  similar  legislation,  in 

view  of  the  fact  that  at  least  31  State 
legislatures  have  already  purported  to 
submit  applications  to  Congress  for 
the  convening  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  would  only  hope 
that  this  act,  however,  could  be  consid- 
ered separately  from  the  merits  of  this 
or  any  other  specific  amendment 
effort. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  Im- 
plementation Act  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish what  are  basically  neutral  proce- 
dures to  guide  the  conduct  of  constitu- 
tional conventions  generally.  While 
the  imminence  of  a  convention  on  the 
matter  of  a  balanced  budget  has  clear- 
ly created  the  urgency  for  this  legisla- 
tion, the  act  is  designed  neither  to  fa- 
cilitate nor  obstruct  the  eventual 
achievement  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  or  any  other  constitution- 
al amendment.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  primarily  to  insure  that 
Congress  has  clear  standards  and  cri- 
teria by  which  to  judge  convention  ap- 
plications before  it.  and  that  any  con- 
vention that  takes  place  under  article 
V  is  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  non- 
chaotic  manner. 


revision  has  never  been  success- 
emEloyed.  there  are  substantial 
that  relate  to  it: 
c(  institutes  a  valid  application 
Coi  igress? 

procedures    must    a    State 
ubmitting  an  application? 
precise  language  of  the 
amendment     be     included 
application? 
siiiilar  must  the  language  be  in 
of  various  States  in  order 
them  to  l)e  aggregated? 

does  an  application  remain 
such  applications  be  re- 
the  States? 

the  extent  of  congressional 

review  applications?  What  is 

of  congressional  power  to 

deliberations  of  the  con- 


the  extent  of  State  power  to 
deliberations  of  the  con- 


the  convention  to  be  orga- 
are  the  States  to  be  repre- 

the  convention? 

refuse  to  submit  the 
a  convention  to  the  States 


One  must  look  to  the  policy  underly- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  conven- 
tion form  of  amendment  in  order  to 
construct  an  appropriate  procedures 
bill.  Even  a  cursory  analysis  of  the 
original  Constitutional  Convention 
(convened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation)  makes  clear 
that  the  final  provisions  of  article  V 
resulted  from  a  compromise  l)etween 
those  delegates  who  sought  to  invest 
proposal  authority  solely  in  Congress 
and  those  who  sought  to  invest  it 
solely  in  the  State  legislature.  The  two 
modes  of  initiating  amendments  were 
viewed  as  essentially  equivalent  alter- 
natives, each  of  which  was  to  serve  as 
a  check  upon  the  intransigence  of 
either  the  National  Legislature  or  the 
State  legislature  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
posing constitutional  revision. 

In  view  of  this  fundamental  purpose, 
I  believe  that  legislation  giving  effect 
to  the  convention  method  of  amend- 
ment should  be  such  that  resort  to  its 
use  will  not  render  the  Constitution 
"too  mutable"  (the  Federalist  No.  43) 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  that  it 
will  not  be  rendered  null  and  void  be- 
cause it  remains  too  cumbersome  a 
method.  The  amendment  process 
should  never  be  one  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  with  great  ease,  yet 
neither  should  it  be  a  process  totally 
incapable  of  being  used  to  alter  the 
Constitution.  The  requirement  that 
State  convention  applications  relate  to 
the  same  general  subject  or  subjects 
serves  to  insure  the  existence  of  some 
real  consensus  among  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  constitutional 
revision  in  some  relatively  circum- 
scribed area. 

PROVISIONS  OP  ACT 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  explain  their 
justification.  I  should  add  at  the 
outset  my  debt  to  the  efforts  of  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
While  my  bill  differs  in  a  number  of 
respects  from  legislation  that  Senator 
Ervin  successfully  shepherded 
through  the  Senate  in  1971  and  1973, 
its  basic  structure  is  closely  related  to 
that  measure.  That  legislation  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  on  one  occasion 
by  this  body,  and  by  a  voice  vote  on 
the  other  occasion. 

Section  I  of  my  bill  states  that  its 
short  title  is  the  "Constitutional  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  of  1983." 

CONVENTION  APPLICATIONS 

Section  2  specifies  the  manner  in 
which  States  are  to  make  applications 
for  a  constitutional  convention.  It 
states  simply  that  the  legislature  shall 
specify  within  its  application  for  a 
convention,  the  "general  subject"  of 
the  amendment  or  amendments  to  be 
proposed.  The  objective  of  this  stand- 
ard is  to  insure  that  two-thirds  of  the 
States  have  a  sufficiently  similar  pur- 
pose to  warrant  the  aggregation  of 
their  applications. 


The  purpose  of  the  application  proc- 
ess is  to  determine  that  there  exists 
some  form  of  consensus  among  the 
States  on  the  matter  of  a  relatively 
well-defined  area  of  amendment.  This 
consensus  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be 
in  evidence  if  aggregation  is  to  be  per- 
mitted of  applications  that  are,  at 
best,  only  incidentally  related. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  carmot  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  identical,  or 
even  nearly  identical,  language  be  em- 
ployed in  petitions  that  ought  to  be 
aggregated.  Such  a  requirement  is 
highly  unrealistic  with  respect  to  50 
diverse  State  legislative  bodies:  the  im- 
position of  such  a  rigid  rule  would  ef- 
fectively render  the  alternative 
method  of  amendment  provided  in  ar- 
ticle V  useless.  F^irther.  to  the  extent 
that  a  petition  was  required  to  be  pre- 
cise, either  with  respect  to  the  specific 
amendment  sought,  or  the  specific  lan- 
guage sought,  there  would  be  little  use 
for  the  convention  itself.  To  limit  the 
convention  to  the  consideration  of  a 
single,  meticulously  worded  amend- 
ment is  to  make  the  convention  a 
farce.  In  order  for  the  convention  to 
be  a  meaningful  part  of  the  article  V 
process,  it  must  have  some  leeway 
within  which  to  exercise  its  legitimate 
discretion. 

UMITED  CONVENTIONS 

That  this  discretion,  however,  is  not 
without  its  limits  is  the  subject  of  sec- 
tion 2(b).  and,  indeed,  is  the  basic 
theme  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Implementation  Act.  This  section 
states  that  the  procedures  provided  in 
the  act  are  to  be  followed  only  in  the 
case  applications  for  what  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "limited"  conven- 
tions. Such  conventions  are  defined 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  conven- 
tions designed  to  consider  one  or  more 
specific  predefined  areas  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Implicit  in  this  section 
is  the  recognition  that  the  States  may 
call  for  the  convening  of  either  limited 
or  general  conventions;  it  is.  however, 
simply  with  respect  to  the  former  that 
the  terms  of  this  act  apply. 

A  general  convention  would  be  one 
in  which  the  States  petitioned  for  a 
convention,  not  with  any  specific  or 
limited  purposes  in  mind,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  whatever  revisions 
were  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  by 
the  convention  itself.  It  is  this  sort  of 
convention  that  poses  such  great  con- 
cerns to  most  observers,  including 
myself.  I  am  far  from  confident  that  a 
contemporary  general  convention 
could  do  much  to  improve  upon  the 
work  of  Madison.  Hamilton,  and 
Mason.  While  there  is  no  way  that 
Congress,  through  passage  of  a  simple 
statute,  could  preclude  the  States 
from  requesting  a  general  conven- 
tion—this is  their  right  under  article 
V— neither  is  Congress  precluded  from 
clarifying  that   the  States  are   fully 


within  their  rights  in  seeking  a  limited 
convention. 

There  is  academic  dispute  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  limited  constitutional 
convention.  Prof.  Charles  Black  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  for  example,  believes 
that  the  constitutional  convention  is  a 
free  agent,  sovereign  and  without  limi- 
tations. According  to  this  theory,  the 
convention  represents  the  premier  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  is  therefore 
supreme  to  all  other  Government 
branches  and  agencies.  It  cannot  be 
limited  in  the  scope  of  its  delibera- 
tions, whatever  the  limited  nature  of 
the  grievances  that  brought  the  con- 
vention into  being. 

I  would  disagree  with  this  interpre- 
tation. The  constitutional  convention, 
while  clearly  a  unique  and  separate 
element  of  the  Government— a  tempo- 
rary new  branch  of  the  Government— 
a  new  branch  of  the  Government,  so 
to  speak— is  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions and  checks  and  balances  as  the 
other,  permanent  branches  of  the 
Government.  A  constitutional  conven- 
tion, as  its  name  clearly  implies,  is  a 
constitutional  entity;  it  is  appointed 
under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
and  subject  to  all  of  the  express  and 
implied  limitations  Imposed  by  that 
document.  As  observed  by  Professor 
Jameson  in  his  classic  work  on  consti- 
tutional conventions: 

The  convention  s  principal  features  is  that 
it  is  subaltern— it  is  evoked  by  the  side  and 
at  the  call  of  a  Government  preexisting  and 
intended  to  survive  it.  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering to  ite  special  needs.  It  never  sup- 
plants the  existing  organization.  It  never 
governs.  Though  called  to  look  into  and  rec- 
ommend improvement  in  the  fundamental 
laws,  it  enacts  neither  them  nor  the  statute 
law;  and  It  performs  no  act  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  Federal  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  an  instrument  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  acts  properly  only  when  it 
acts  in  conformity  to  its  authorized 
powers. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
article  V  to  suggest  that  the  conven- 
tion method  of  amendment  cannot  be 
limited  to  a  single  area  of  amendment. 
The  symmetry  between  the  competing 
processes  of  constitutional  amendment 
is  emphasized  by  Madison  in  the  Fed- 
eralist No.  43  in  discussing  the  objec- 
tives of  article  V: 

That  useful  alterations  will  be  suggested 
by  experience,  could  not  be  foreseen.  It  was 
requisite  therefore  that  a  mode  for  intro- 
ducing them  should  be  provided.  The  mode 
preferred  by  the  convention  seems  to  be 
stamped  with  every  mark  of  propriety.  It 
guards  equally  against  that  extreme  facility 
which  would  render  the  Constitution  too 
mutable;  and  that  extreme  difficulty  which 
might  perpetuate  its  discovered  faults.  It 
moreover  equally  enables  the  general  and 
the  State  governments  to  originate  the 
amendment  of  errors  as  they  may  be  point- 
ed out  by  the  experience  on  one  side  or  on 
the  other. 

It  was  clearly  contemplated  that  the 
article  V  primarily  anticipated  specific 


amendment  or  amendments,  rather 
than  general  revisions,  and  that  no 
distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between 
the  competing  methods  of  amendment 
in  this  respect. 

To  enable  Congress  to  propose  spe- 
cific constitutional  amendments  while 
allowing  the  States  only  to  propose 
general  constitutional  revision  is  to 
confer  markedly  unequal  powers  of 
amendment  upon  these  governments, 
an  intention  contradicted  by  the  unan- 
imous weight  of  documentary  evi- 
dence. If  the  States  are  to  have  no 
ability  to  control  the  actions  of  a  con- 
vention in  the  form  of  their  conven- 
tion applications,  then  there  will  be 
strong  disincentives  for  them  to  seek 
such  conventions.  In  the  absence  of 
broad-based  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  constitutional  system,  why 
should  they  want  to  risk  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  convention  acting  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  application?  Why.  in 
seeking  to  originate  the  "amendment 
of  errors"  described  by  Madison, 
should  the  States  have  to  risk  total  re- 
vision of  the  constitutional  system? 

It  Is  anomalous  that  In  seeking  to 
correct  what  might  be  a  narrow  defect 
in  the  system  that  the  States  should 
have  to  place  the  entire  system  in 
jeopardy.  What  better  means  could 
there  be  to  perpetuate  the  discovered 
faults  of  the  system?  What  better 
means  could  there  be  to  place  the  con- 
vention system  of  amendment  in  an 
unequlvalent  position  to  the  congres- 
sional system  of  amendment?  What 
better  means  could  there  be  to  com- 
pletely discourage  any  and  all  resort  to 
the  convention  means  of  constitution- 
al amendment? 

As  Prof.  William  Van  Alstyne  has  re- 
marked; 

I  find  it  perfectly  remarkable  that  some 
have  argued  for  a  construction  of  article  V 
which  not  only  limits  the  power  of  State 
legislatures  to  have  a  convention,  but  would 
limit  that  power  to  its  least  expected,  least 
appropriate,  most  difficult  (and  yet  most 
dangerous)  use. 

It  is  the  States,  not  Congress,  that 
ought  to  properly  have  the  ability  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  convention, 
through  their  convention  applications. 
While  Congress,  under  section  6  of  the 
Constitutional  Implementation  Act.  is 
empowered  to  specify  in  its  call  for  the 
convention  the  scope  of  permissible 
deliberations,  it  is  performing  basical- 
ly an  administrative,  nondiscretionary 
function  In  doing  so;  It  Is  simply  trans- 
lating the  SUte  applications  into 
formal  convention  call. 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

Section  3(a)  of  the  act  specified  that 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
making  a  convention  application  are 
those  adopted  by  the  SUtes  them- 
selves. Although  a  SUte  is  free  to 
adopt  procedures  uniquely  applicable 
to  the  convention  application  proc- 
ess—as the  State  of  Illinois,  for  exam- 
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convention."  Noting  In  this  particular  te  left    United  SUt^, 


fill  this  function,  it  is 


amendments     to     the     States.     The 
ftmpndments  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
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Kb)  provides  further  that 
x>nceming  the  extent  to 
which  Statjes  have  acted  in  compliance 
with  their  own  rules  of  procedure  are 
also  to  be  <  etermined  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures tiemselves.  While  recogniz- 
ing that,  i)  1  pursuit  of  their  authority 
under  arti(  le  V.  the  States  are  acting 
in  quasi-P<  deral  capacity  rather  than 
in  a  purely  State  role.  Leser  v.  Gamett 
(258  U.S.  1  10.  137  (1922)).  it  would  nev- 
ertheless b  ;  incongruous  for  any  body 
to  determii  le  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  procgdural  regularity  in  a  State 
legislative  Action  other  than  the  legis- 
lature itsellr. 

In  Fielc  v.  Clark  (143  U.S.  649 
(1882)),  th;  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
legislative  process  were  presumed  to 
have  been  satisfied  when  legislation 
was  formal  ly  certified  by  the  appropri- 
ate legislat  Ive  officers.  Rather  than  in- 
truding Congress  or  the  courts  into 
these  mati  ers,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  tradit  onal  rule  ought  not  contin- 
ue to  appl:  ■  with  respect  to  convention 
applicatior  actions.  There  is  no  com- 
pelling rea  ion  why  article  V  should  re- 
quire sacri  fice  by  State  legislatures  of 
their  inhe  ent  right  to  regulate  their 
own  procei  dings. 

Whatever  the  procedures  in  the 
State  legislatures,  such  actions  are  to 
be  conside  ed  valid  without  the  assent 
of  the  Croi^emor  of  the  State.  Thus, 
the  term  '  legislatures"  in  article  V  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  for  the 
purposes  )f  convention  applications, 
as  it  has  ti  aditionally  been  treated  for 
the  purposes  of  amendment  ratifica- 
tion. Hollingworth  v.  Virginia  (3  Dall. 
376  (1878)  i;  Hawke  v.  Smith  (253  U.S. 
221  (1920)  . 

TRAM  iM ISSION  OF  APPUCATIONS 

Section  4  of  the  act  specifies  the 
means  by  which  the  States  are  to 
transmit  ttieir  applications  for  a  con- 
vention 1 3  Congress.  Section  4(a) 
states  thi  t,  within  30  days  of  the 
adoption  I  y  a  State  of  an  application, 
the  appro  >riate  official  is  to  transmit 
copies  to  he  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Si  )€aker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativi  s. 

Section  Kb)  directs  the  States  to  in- 
clude within  their  applications:  The 
title  of  t  le  resolution,  the  date  of 
adoption,  uid  an  official  certification. 
In  additioi  i.  States  are  encouraged,  but 
not  requir  >d,  to  list  in  the  application 
other  p€nding  State  applications 
which  are  felt  to  relate  to  substantial- 
ly the  san  e  subject.  While  such  a  list- 
ing is  not  to  be  considered  conclusive 
with  respect  to  Congress,  it  is  never- 
theless coisidered  that  such  a  listing 
will  be  us  if  ul  to  Congress  in  carrying 


out  its  responsibilities  in  aggregating 
applications. 

Section  4(c)  requires  each  House  to 
establish  a  public  record  of  each  State 
application,  and  to  notify  each  State 
legislature  of  the  fact  of  each  applica- 
tion. Through  internal  procedures  to 
be  determined  by  each  House,  Con- 
gress would  be  charged  with  making 
an  initial  decision  on  whether  or  not 
to  aggregate  applications  within  the 
10-day  period  following  each  new  ap- 
plication. The  criteria  would  be  wheth- 
er or  not  the  applications  referenced 
the  same  "general  subject  or  sub- 
jects." 

These  initial  decisions,  however, 
would  not  be  binding.  Under  article  V. 
Congress  would  not  be  compelled  to 
make  its  final  decision  on  aggregation 
of  applications  until  that  point  at 
which  it  was  required  to  make  a  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  an  actual  conven- 
tion call.  The  requirement  of  an  ongo- 
ing effort  at  determining  the  aggrega- 
tion question  is  designed  primarily  to 
limit  opportunities  for  political  manip- 
ulation at  this  point  of  the  application 
process,  as  well  as  to  allow  States 
which  are  not  aggregated  in  what  they 
consider  the  proper  manner  to  amend 
their  convention  applications. 

As  observed  earlier,  it  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  "same  general  subject  or 
subjects"  standard  to  insure  the  exist- 
ence of  some  real  consensus  among 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
constitutional  revision  in  some  rela- 
tively circumscribed  area.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  freedom  of  action  of  a  con- 
vention, there  ought  not  to  be  the  re- 
quirement of  extreme  precision,  either 
in  the  text  or  in  the  subject-matter. 
The  language  contained  in  the  bill  is 
designed  to  draw  some  rough  balance 
between  these  considerations. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  consensus 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
mains a  relatively  contemporaneous 
one.  Dillon  v.  Gloss.  (256  U.S.  368 
(1921)).  section  5(a)  states  that  an  ap- 
plication shall  be  effective  for  no 
longer  than  a  7-year  period,  with 
shorter  effective  periods  contained 
within  the  body  of  an  application  to  be 
respected.  The  court  in  Dillon  stated 
that: 

Proposal  and  ratification  are  not  related 
as  unrelated  acts  but  as  succeeding  steps  in 
a  single  endeavor,  the  natural  inference 
being  that  they  are  not  to  be  widely  separat- 
ed in  time  .  .  .  We  do  not  find  anything  in 
article  V  which  suggests  that  an  amendment 
once  proposed  is  to  be  open  for  ratification 
for  all  time,  or  that  ratification  in  some  of 
the  states  may  be  separated  from  that  in 
others  by  many  years  and  yet  be  effective. 

Similarly,  State  convention  applica- 
tions and  the  calling  of  a  constitution- 
al convention  are  not  unrelated  acts, 
but  necessary,  succeeding  steps  in  a 
single  endeavor.  There  should  be  a 
reasonable  relationship  in  time,  be- 
tween these  actions,  Coleman  v.  Miller, 
(307   U.S.   433   (1938)).   There   is   the 


amendment  proposed  by  Congress, 
except  one.  since  the  18th  amendment, 
has  contained  a  7-year  time  limitation, 
either  in  the  body  or  in  the  enacting 
clause,  it  has  been  decided  to  use  this 
same  period  for  determining  effective- 
ness of  applications. 

Language  has  also  been  Included  in 
this  section  which  maintains  the  effec- 
tiveness, for  minimum  of  4  years,  of 
those  applications  which  have  been 
submitted  to  Congress  within  the  pre- 
vious 10-year  period,  notwithstanding 
the  expiration  of  the  regular  7-year 
period.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
insure  that  those  applications,  submit- 
ted in  recent  years  which  have  not  had 
the  statutory  guidance  of  procedures 
legislation,  are  kept  temporarily  effec- 
tive for  a  short  transitional  period. 

Section  5(b)  authorizes  States  to 
withdraw  their  applications  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  time  that  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  valid  applications 
before  Congress  to  enable  it  to  call  a 
convention.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  valid  policy  reason  for  denying 
them  this  right.  Indeed,  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  amendment  process  re- 
flects the  notion  of  contemporaneous 
consensus,  it  is  vital  that  the  States 
should  not  be  dragooned  unwillingly 
into  an  artificial  consensus  because  of 
an  inability  to  rethink  earlier  applica- 
tion decisions. 

CALLING  OP  THE  COHVEimOIl 

Section  6  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  relates  to 
the  actual  calling  by  Congress  of  the 
convention.  It  provides  that,  upon  re- 
ceipt in  each  House  of  that  application 
putting  two-thirds  of  the  States  in 
agreement  on  the  need  for  some  par- 
ticular amendment  or  amendments,  it 
is  the  duty  of  that  House  to  call  for 
convening  of  a  Federal  constitutional 
convention  on  the  general  subject  or 
subjects.  Congress  is  to  designate  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention,  and  set  forth  the  general 
subject  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments for  consideration.  The  conven- 
tion is  to  be  convened  not  later  than  8 
months  following  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  its  resolutions. 

Despite  some  misconceptions  on  this 
point,  it  is  obligatory  that  Congress 
call  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of 
valid  applications  by  two-thirds  of  the 
States.  Alexander  Hamilton  observed 
in  the  Federalist  No.  85  that— 

The  national  rulers,  whenever  nine  states 
concur,  will  have  no  option  upon  the  sub- 
ject. By  the  fifth  article  of  the  plan,  the 
Congress  will  be  obliged  "on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states  to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments"  .  .  .  the  words  of  this  article 
are  peremptory.  The  Congress  "shall  call  a 


convention."  Noting  in  this  particular  te  left 
to  the  discretion  of  that  body. 

James  Madison,  in  a  1789  letter,  re- 
marked further- 
It  U  to  be  observed  however  that  the  ques- 
tion concerning  a  general  convention  will 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  legislature.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  apply  for  one.  Congress 
cannot  refuse  to  call  it. 

CONVENTION  DELEGATES 

Section  7  relates  to  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  language  is  taken  nearly  ver- 
batim from  article  II.  section  1.  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  Presidential  elec- 
tors. The  Great  Compromise  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  States  is 
carried  over  into  the  selection  of  con- 
vention delegates  with  each  State 
being  entitled  to  that  number  of  dele- 
gates equal  to  the  combined  number 
of  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress.  The  States  are  given  a  free 
hand  in  selecting  their  delegates  in 
whatever  (constitutional)  maimer  they 
deem  appropriate. 

If  the  experience  of  the  electoral 
college  is  at  all  relevant— and  I  believe 
that  it  is-each  of  the  States  will  no 
doubt  introduce  some  means  of  popu- 
lar election  for  the  delegate  positions. 
I  would  be  personally  opposed  to  any 
other  manner  of  selection,  although  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  business  of 
this  body  to  specify  particular  proce- 
dures for  the  States. 

While  there  are  those  who  would 
prefer  to  see  a  delegate  selection 
system  more  precisely  based  upon  pop- 
ulation, I  see  no  reason  not  to  extend 
smaller  States  that  slight  dispropor- 
tionate influence  in  the  proposal  of 
amendments  through  the  convention 
system  that  they  currently  enjoy  in 
the  proposal  of  amendments  through 
the  congressional  system.  The  appor- 
tionment procedure  in  section  7  is  the 
method  of  delegate  selection  that  most 
closely  conforms  to  the  basis  for  con- 
gressional representation  and  which 
would  most  closely  aline  the  alterna- 
tive systems  of  proposing  amend- 
ments. 

Section  7  also  excludes  Members  of 
Congress,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
national  influence,  from  serving  as 
convention  delegates  and  confers  the 
same  immunity  from  arrest  upon  con- 
vention delegates,  for  the  diutition  of 
the  convention,  that  article  I,  section  6 
of  the  Constitution  confers  upon 
Members  of  Congress. 

CONVENING  OF  CONVENTION 

Section  8  directs  each  delegate  to 
the  convention  to  subscribe  to  an  oath 
by  which  he  commits  himself,  during 
the  conduct  of  the  convention,  to 
comply  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  delegates  would  be  the  senior  chief 
judge  of  the  highest  courts  of  the 
States.  Rather  than  having  the  Vice 
President,    or   Chief    Justice    of    the 


United  States,  fill  this  function,  it  is 
my  belief  that  what  is  basically  a 
State  convention  should  remain  that 
and  not  run  any  unnecessary  risks, 
however  remote,  of  being  influenced 
by  national  officials.  I  emphasize 
again  the  basic  purpose  for  including 
the  convention  method  of  amendment 
in  article  V— the  need  for  the  States  to 
be  able  to  amend  the  Constitution  in 
the  face  of  an  intransigent  national 
Government. 

CONVENTION  PROCEDURES 

Section  8  states  that  the  convention 
itself  is  to  have  responsibility  for 
drawing  up  its  own  rules  of  proce- 
dures, rather  than  Congress,  except 
that  there  is  to  be  no  unit-rule  voting 
procedure.  No  Federal  funds  may  be 
appropriated  specifically  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  conven- 
tion, except  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
authorized  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
convention,  and  incur  whatever  inci- 
dental expenses  are  necessarily  related 
to  this  provision  of  facilities.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  convention,  the  Federal 
Government  is  also  permitted  to  pro- 
vide sundry  technical  information  and 
assistance  to  the  convention. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  conven- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  daily  verbatim 
record  of  proceedings,  analogous  to 
the  Congressional  Record.  All  rec- 
ords of  official  proceedings  are  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  convention  to  the 
National  Archives  within  30  days  fol- 
lowing termination  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention.  This  section  also  re- 
quires the  termination  of  the  conven- 
tion within  6  months  of  its  convening 
unless  Congress  agrees  to  extend  it  at 
the  convention's  request. 

Section  10  again  underscores  the 
premise  of  this  act  that  a  limited  con- 
vention may  properly  be  called.  It  re- 
states what  is  already  implicit  in  the 
act  that  a  convention  called  under  its 
terms  may  not  propose  amendments  of 
a  general  subject  different  from  that 
stated  in  the  convention's  charter— the 
resolution  approved  by  Congress.  The 
convention  exercises  no  legitimate  gov- 
ernmental authority  beyond  that 
granted  by  the  States  through  Con- 
gress. The  convention  thus  is  morally 
obliged  to  limit  its  considerations  to 
the  subjects  «et  forth  in  the  State  ap- 
plications; I  believe  further  that  it  is 
appropriate  for  Congress  to  establish  a 
legal  obligation  to  this  same  effect. 

SUBMISSION  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  STATES 

Section  11  concerns  the  procedures 
through  which  the  convention  product 
is  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. Within  30  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  convention,  its  presiding  of- 
ficer is  to  transmit  the  exact  text  of 
any  proposed  amendments  to  Con- 
gress. The  officers  of  each  House, 
within  30  more  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion, are  to  transmit  the  amendments 
to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion who.  in  turn,  is  to  submit  the 


amendments  to  the  States.  The 
amendments  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  congressional  resolution  specifying, 
pursuant  to  article  V,  the  mode  of  rati- 
fication—whether it  is  to  be  ratified  by 
the  State  legislatures  or  by  special 
ratifying  conventions  within  each  of 
the  States. 

Congress  may  refuse  to  transmit  an 
amendment    and    resolution    to    the 
States  only  if  it  makes  the  determina- 
tion that  the  amendment  relates  to  or 
Includes  a  general  subject  which  dif- 
fers from,  or  was  not  Included  as  one 
of   the   general   subjects   within   the 
scope  of  the  convention's  authority. 
The    objective    Is    to    provide    some 
remedy  for  a  failure  by  the  convention 
to  honor  the  limitations  on  Its  author- 
ity  to   propose   amendments   to   the 
Constitution.  Congress  has  no  power 
whatsoever   to   refuse   to   submit   an 
amendment  because  of  disagreement 
with  Its  substantive  merits.  Nor  is  it 
empowered    to    refuse    to   submit   an 
amendment  because  of  what  it  per- 
ceives as  procedural  irregularities  In 
the   proceedings   of   the   convention. 
Convention   procedure   is   not  within 
the  ambit  of  congressional  concern; 
checks  upon  procedural   abuse  must 
come  from  the  States  themselves  in 
the  form  of  the  ratification  process. 
Because  this  check  also  exists  with  re- 
spect to  conventions  acting  In  an  ultra 
vires  manner,  it  is  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will   resolve  any  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  convention  acted 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority  in 
favor  of  an  affirmative  finding. 


RATIFICATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Section  12  of  the  act,  borrowing  lan- 
guage directly  from  article  V,  states 
simply  that  amendments  proposed  by 
"limited"  constitutional  conventions 
are  to  become  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  article  V— by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  in  a  timely  and  proper 
manner.  Certified  copies  of  the  ratifi- 
cation documents  are  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  States  to  the  General  Services 
Administration,  although  the  ratifica- 
tion itself  becomes  effective  once 
action  is  completed  within  the  State 
legislature,  Dillon  v.  Gloss.  (256  U.S. 
368,376(1921)). 

Section  13  expressly  holds  that  the 
States  are  free  to  reconsider  and  re- 
verse their  ratification  decisions,  at 
least  until  that  point  at  which  an 
amendment  has  been  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Thus,  any  State 
may  ratify  a  proposed  amendment 
after  having  previously  rejected  it,  or 
may  rescind  an  earlier  ratification  of  a 
proposed  amendment.  It  is  again  my 
view  that  the  most  reliable  determina- 
tion of  the  existence— or  lack  there- 
of—of a  contemporaneous  consensus 
can  be  made  if  the  States  are  free  to 
reconsider  and  rethink  their  ratifica- 
tion decisions  until  that  point  at 
which  three-fourths  of  the  States  are 
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section  15  relates  to  the  role 

branch  in  the  constitu- 

process.    It    estab- 

express  situations  in  which 

aggrieved  State  may  bring 

attion  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

■o  au-ticle  III,  section  2  of  the 

The  first  involves  cases 

State  disputes  any  determi- 

finding  by  Congress,  or  the 

Congress  to  make  a  determi- 

finding.  with  respect  to  its 

responsibilities.  Section  6  re- 

to  "call"  a  convention 

the    existence    of 

ications  for  such  a  conven- 

two-thirds  of  the  States. 

situation  involves  cases 
Congress  actions,   with   re- 
section 11  responsibilities. 
Section    11    requires 
to  submit  amendments  pro- 
the  convention  to  the  States 
letermines  that  the  conven- 
on  subject  matter  outside 
of  its  authority. 
15(c)  expressly  states  that 
actions  may  not  be  inclusive 
to  the  right  to  a  Supreme 
.  and  that  nothing  in  the 
to  preclude  such  review 
provided  by  the  Consti- 
any  other  law  of  the  United 
15  further  requires  suit 
within  60  days  of  a 
the  Secretary   of   the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  the 
Services    Administrator,    or 
party  as  may  be  necessary 
;he  relief  sought. 

act  would  reject  that  ver- 
so-called "political  ques- 
that  suggests  that  all 
matters  deriving  from 
are  to  be  resolved  by  Con- 
at  its  discretion.  I  find  it 
so  many  individuals  who 
so  sympathetic  to  the  ad- 
judicial  activism  in  recent 
also  those  who  would  deny 
courts,  particularly  the 
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Supreme  Court,  their  constitutional 
obligation  to  interpret  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  that  document.  My  views  on 
the  political  questions  doctrine  are  ex- 
plained more  thoroughly  In  the  Cow- 
GRESSioNAL  RECORD  of  Octobcr  4.  1978. 
at  pages  33351-33352. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  convention 
method  of  constitutional  amendment 
has  been  defended  and  described  as  an 
essential  component  of  our  Constitu- 
tion by  such  statesmen  as  James  Madi- 
son. Alexander  Hamilton,  George 
Washington.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  While  no  amend- 
ment has  ever  been  ratified  that  has 
been  proposed  through  this  method,  it 
has  nevertheless  exerted  its  influence 
in  indirect  ways.  The  17th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  for  example— pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  U.S. 
Senators— was  proposed  by  Congress 
in  1912  in  response  to  an  effort  in  the 
States  to  call  a  convention  on  this  sub- 
ject. Other  convention  efforts  on  such 
matters  as  Federal  tax  limitation  and 
State  legislative  apportionment  have 
also  evoked  a  significant  congressional 
response.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the 
present  balanced  budget  movement  is 
having  an  impact  upon  national  public 
policy. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
some  measure  of  symmetry  in  the  al- 
ternative amendment  processes  under 
article  V  to  establish  clearcut  proce- 
dures for  resort  to  the  convention 
method.  While  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  will  not 
preclude  the  States  from  exercising 
their  right  to  call  a  convention,  it  will 
insure  that  the  amendment  process 
will  become  bogged  down  in  constant 
litigation,  partisan  political  decisions, 
and  constitutional  uncertainty.  The 
effect  of  this  can  only  be  to  undermine 
the  integrity  of  our  constitutional 
system.  In  the  process,  also,  we  will 
erode  one  of  the  basic  institutions  for 
preserving  some  semblance  of  balance 
between  the  National  and  the  State 
Governments.  As  observed  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton: 

The  most  powerful  obstacle  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  betraying  the  interest  of 
their  constituents  is  the  State  legislatures 
themselves,  who  will  be  standing  bodies  of 
observation,  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  jealous  of  Federal  encroach- 
ments, and  armed  with  every  power  to 
check  the  first  essays  at  treachery. 

While  there  is  not  one  who  respects 
more  than  I  do  the  achievement  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  nor  anyone  who 
would  place  a  greater  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  propose  to  alter  the 
Constitution.  I  would  nevertheless 
agree  with  Prof.  Malcolm  Eiselen  who 
stated: 

To  assume,  as  many  apparently  do,  that  a 
second  convention  could  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion only  for  the  worse  ...  is  an  unwarrant- 
able libel  upon  the  creative  statesmanship 


and    political    sagacity    of    the    American 
people. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  Implementation  Act  is  to 
prevent  both  Congress  and  the  consti- 
tutional convention  from  acting  out- 
side the  scope  of  each  of  their  proper 
authority.  It  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  States,  in  the  event  that  Congress 
remains  intransigent  with  respect  to 
some  issue  of  constitutional  controver- 
sy, are  able  to  circumvent  Congress 
and  act  on  their  own  to  remedy  such  a 
situation.  It  is  designed  also  to  insure 
that  the  States— and  Congress— are 
not  forced  to  surrender  totally  their 
sovereignty  to  the  convention.  It  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  same  matrix 
of  constitutional  checks  and  balances 
is  applicable  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention as  to  the  other  permanent  in- 
stitutions within  our  governmental 
system. 

There  can  be  no  runaway  convention 
unless,  ultimately,  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  are  so  broad  and  perva- 
sive that  it  is  a  runaway  convention 
that  they  expressly  desire.  The  best 
way  that  Congress  can  work  to  insure 
that  this  never  becomes  the  case  is  to 
allow  the  people  and  the  States  to 
work  their  will  under  established  pro- 
cedures when  their  grievances  are 
more  narrow  and  more  limited,  rather 
than  allowing  them  to  fester  as  a 
result  of  contrived  procedural  irregu- 
larities. It  is  occasionally  sobering  to 
some  of  my  colleagues,  yet  it  is  true, 
that  ultimately  it  is  the  citizenry,  not 
Congress,  that  is  the  responsible  party 
in  our  political  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  sever- 
al articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Constitutional 
Convention  Implementation  Act  of  1983". 

APPLICATIONS  POR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  legislature  of  a  State,  In 
making  application  to  the  Congress  for  a 
constitutional  convention  under  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  one  or  more  spe- 
cific amendments,  shall  adopt  a  resolution 
pursuant  to  this  Act  stating,  in  substance, 
that  the  legislature  requests  the  calling  of  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  one 
or  more  specific  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  stating  the 
general  subject  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments  to  be  proposed. 

(b)  The  procedures  provided  by  this  Act 
are  required  to  be  used  whenever  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  Congress,  under  article 
V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
for  the  calling  of  any  convention  for  the 
purposes  of  proposing  one  or  more  specific 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes.  each  applying  SUte  sUting 
in  the  terms  of  its  application  the  general 
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subject  of  the  amendment  or  amendmenU 
to  be  proposed.  This  Act  is  not  Intended  to 
apply  to  appUcatlons  requesting  a  conven- 
tion for  any  other  purpose  under  article  V 
of  the  Constitution. 

AFPUCATION  PROCEDUIIE 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  rules  of  procedure  govern- 
ing the  adoption  or  withdrawal  of  a  resolu- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  and  section  5  of 
this  Act  are  determinable  by  the  SUte  legis- 
lature except  that  the  assent  of  the  Gover- 
nor shall  be  unnecessary. 

(b)  Questions  concerning  compliance  wiin 
the  rules  governing  the  adoption  or  with- 
drawal of  a  SUte  resolution  cognizable 
under  thte  Act  are  determinable  by  tne 
SUte  legislature. 

TRANSMITTAL  OP  APPUCATIOHS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  a  SUte  of  a 
resolution  to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  secretary  of  sUte 
of  the  State,  or.  If  there  be  no  such  officer, 
the  person  who  Is  charged  by  the  SUte  law 
with  such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  copiesof 
the  application,  one  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  sUte  shall  contain— 

(1)  the  title  of  the  resolution,  the  exact 
text  of  the  resolution  signed  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  house  of  the  SUte  legis- 
lature, the  date  on  which  the  legislature 
adopted  the  resolution,  and  a  certificate  of 
the  secretary  of  sUte  of  the  SUte.  or  such 
other  person  as  Is  charged  by  the  SUte  law 
with  such  function,  certifying  that  the  ap- 
plication accurately  sets  forth  the  text  of 
the  resolution;  and  ^  ..  ^ 

(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  and  if  de- 
sired a  list  of  all  SUte  applications  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  adoption  whose  subject  or 
subjects  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
subject  or  subjects  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion. 

(c)  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  any  such  application,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  report  to  the  House  of 
which  he  is  presiding  officer,  identifying  the 
State  making  application,  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  application,  and  the  number  of 
SUtes  then  having  made  application  on 
such  subject.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves shall  jointly  cause  copies  of  such  appli- 
cation to  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  house  of  the  legislature  of  every  other 
SUte  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes. 

EPPECTIVE  PERIOD  OP  APPLICATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  An  application  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  a  SUte,  unless  sooner  with- 
drawn by  the  SUte  legislature,  shall  remain 
effective  for  the  lesser  of  the  period  speci- 
fied In  such  application  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture or  for  a  period  of  seven  calendar  years 
after  the  date  it  is  received  by  the  Congress, 
except  that  whenever  within  a  period  of 
seven  calendar  years  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  several  States  have  each  submitted  an 
application  calling  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention on  the  same  general  subject  all  such 
applications  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the 
Congress  has  taken  action  on  a  concurrent 
resolution,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act, 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention.  An 
application  which  has  not  been  before  the 
Congress  for  more  than  ten  years  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  for 


either  the  period  specified  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  thU  section  or  for  four  years  from 
the  ef fecUve  date  of  thU  Act,  whichever  U 
greater. 

(b)  A  SUte  may  withdraw  Its  application 
calling  for  a  consUtuUonal  convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress  a 
resolution  of  withdrawal  in  conformity  with 
the  procedures  specified  in  sections  3  and  4 
of  this  Act.  except  that  no  such  withdrawal 
shall  be  effective  as  to  any  valid  appUcation 
made  for  a  constitutional  convention  upon 
any  subject  after  the  date  on  which  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  SUte  leglsUtures  have 
valid  applications  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress seeking  amendmenU  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subjecU.  

CALLING  OP  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

Sec  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of   RepresenUtlves   to  maintain   a 
record  of  all  appUcaUons  received  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  from  SUtes  for 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention 
upon  each  general  subject.  Whenever  wU- 
catlons  made  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
SUtes  with  respect  to  the  same  general  sub- 
ject have  been  received,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Clerk  shall  so  report  within  five  days.  Ui 
writing  to  the  officer  to  whom  those  appli- 
cations were  transmitted,  and  such  officer 
within  five  days  thereupon  shall  announce 
on  the  noor  of  the  House  of  which  he  is  an 
officer  the  substance  of  such  report.  It  shall 
then  be  the  duty  of  such  House  to  deter- 
mine that  there  are  In  effect  valid  applica- 
tions made  by  two-thirds  of  the  SUtes  with 
respect   to   the   same   general   subject.   If 
either  House  of  the  Congress  determines, 
upon  a  consideration  of  any  such  report  or 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  agreed  to  by  the 
other  House  of  the  Congress,  that  there  are 
In  effect  valid  applications  made  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  States  for  the  caUing 
of  a  constitutional   convention   upon   the 
same  general  subject,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
that  House,  within  45  calendar  days  follow- 
ing the  report  of  the  Clerk  and  the  Secre- 
tary   to  agree  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  convening  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional  convention   upon  that   general 
subject.   Each  such  concurrent   resolution 
shall  (1)  designate  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting  of  the  convention,  and  (2)  set  forth 
the  general  subject  of  the  amendment  or 
amendmenU  for  the  consideration  of  which 
the  convention  Is  called.  A  copy  of  each 
such   concurrent   resolution   agreed   to  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  shall  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  to  the  Governor  and  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
legislature  of  each  SUte. 

(b)  The  convention  shaU  be  convened  not 
later  than  eight  months  after  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  SUte  shall  appoint  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  delegates,  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  RepresenU- 
tlves to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
the  Congress.  No  Senator  or  RepresenUtive 
or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  SUtes,  shall  be  appointed 
as  delegate.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  a 
SUte  delegation  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  legislature  of  that  SUte. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  sUte  of  each  State, 
or  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person 
charged  by  SUte  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion, shall  certify  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  the  name  of  each  delegate 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  legisUture  of 
the  State  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(c)  Delegates  shaU  In  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attend- 
ance at  a  session  of  the  convention,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  In  the  convention 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other 
place. 

CONVENING  THE  CONVENTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Of  those  persons  serving  as 
chief  justices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the 
SUtes.  the  person  who  Is  senior  In  years  of 
service  as  such  a  chief  justice  shall  convene 
the  constitutional  convention.  He  shall  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  and  shall  preside  until  the 
delegates  elect  a  presiding  office  who  shaU 
preside  thereafter.  Before  taking  his  seat 
each  delegate  shaU  subscribe  to  an  oath  by 
which  he  shall  be  committed  during  the 
conduct  of  the  convention  to  comply  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes.  Fur- 
ther proceedings  of  the  convention  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  such  rules, 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act  as  the  conven- 
tion may  adopt. 

(b)  No  Federal  funds  may  be  appropnated 
specifically  for  the  purposes  of  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  convention.  The  conven- 
tion shall  be  responsible  for  (^portioning  Its 
cosU  among  the  SUtes. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  such  facilities,  and  the  Con- 
gress and  each  executive  department, 
agency,  or  authority  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  provide  such  Information  and  assist- 
ance as  the  convention  may  require,  upon 
written  request  made  by  the  elected  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  convention. 

PROCEDURES  or  THE  CONVENTION 

Sec  9  (a)  In  voting  on  any  question 
before  the  convention,  including  the  propos- 
al of  amendmenU,  each  delegate  shall  have 

one  vote.  ^  ., 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  daily  ver- 
batim record  of  iU  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  vote  of  the  delegates  on  any 
question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  its  pro- 
ceedings within  six  months  after  convening 
unless  the  period  is  extended  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  upon  request  from  the  convention. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  transmit  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes  all  records  of 
official  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PROPOSAL  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  No  convention  called  under  this 
Act  may  propose  any  amendment  or  amend- 
menU of  a  general  subject  different  from 
that  sUted  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
calling  the  convention. 

APPROVAL  BY  THE  CONGRESS  AND  TRANSMITTAL 
TO  THE  STATES  POR  RATIFICATION 

Sec  11  (a)  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  termination  of  Ite  proceedings,  submit 
to  the  Congress  the  exact  text  of  any 
amendment  or  amendmenU  agreed  upon  by 
the  convention. 

(b)  Whenever  a  constitutional  convention 
called  under  this  Act  has  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, acting  jointly,  shall  transmit  such 
amendment  to  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
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upon  the  expiration  of  the  first 
thirty  days  of  continous  session  of 
following  the  date  of  receipt 
aiiendment.   Within   that   period 
of  the  Congress  may  agree  to  a 
resolution  stating  that  the  Con- 
.  I  lot  direct  the  submission  of  such 
amendment  to  the  States  because 
amendment  relates  to  or  in- 
general  subject  which  differs  from 
included  as  one  of  the  general 
or  described  in  the  concur- 
of  the  Congress  by  which 

.     was  called.  Such  resolution 

trinsmitted  to  the  legislatures  of 
ind  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 


cont  nuity  i 


Congre  ss 


adjou  mment  i 


anl 


purposes  of  subsection  11(b), 
of  a  session  of  the  Congess 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
sine  die.  and  (ii)  the  days  on 
House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  more  than  three  days 
certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the 
of  the  period  of  thirty  days, 
receipt  of  any  such  proposed 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Admin- 
1  transmit  forthwith  to  each  of 
States  a   duly   certified   copy 
a  copy  of  any  concurrent  reso- 
to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
prescribes  the  mode  in  which 
shall  be  ratified,  unless 
has  also  received  a  con- 
resolution  pursuant  to  subsection 
that  Congress  does  not  direct 
of  such   proposed  amend- 
States.  Such  concurrent  resolu- 
ilso   prescribe   the  time  within 
amendment  shall  be  ratified  in 
hat  the  amendment  itself  con- 
provision.  In  no  case  shall 
prescribe  a  period  for  rati- 
ess  than  four  years. 


I  agre^ 


amer  Iment 
Admin  strator 


submii  sion 


SMCh 

reso  ution  i 
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12.  (b)  Any  amendment  proposed  by 

conven|ion  and  submitted  to  the  States 

with  the  provisions  of  this 

valid  for  all  intents  and  pur- 

of  the  Constitution  of  the 

when  duly  ratified  by  three- 

the  States  in  the  manner  and 

time  specified  consistent  with 

of  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 

LJnited  States. 

^retary  of  state  of  the  State,  or 

no  such  officer,  the  person  who 

3y  State  law  with  such  function. 

trans  nit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 

rati  'ying  any  proposed  amendment 

Adm  inistrator  of  General  Services. 


RE)  CISSION  OF  RATIFICATIONS 


,)  Any  State  may  rescind  its  rati- 
a  proposed  amendment  by  the 
by  which  it  ratified  the  pro- 
unless  specified  other- 
i  State,  except  that  no  State 
when  there  are  existing  valid 
of  such  amendment  by  three- 
he  States. 

State    may    ratify    a    proposed 
even  though  it  previously  may 
the  same  proposal. 


■  reject  fd 

PROCIIAMATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec.  14.  [The  administrator  of  General 
Services,  w  hen  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  hav '.  ratified  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Co  istitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sta  es. 


JUDICAL  review 
Sec.  15.  (a)  Any  SUte  aggrieved  by  any  de- 
termination or  finding,  or  by  any  failure  of 
Congress  to  make  a  determination  or  find- 
ing within  the  periods  provided,  under  sec- 
tion 6  or  section  1 1  of  this  Act  may  bring  an 
action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or,  where  appropriate,  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  and  such  other  par- 
ties as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  the  relief 
sought.  Such  an  action  shall  be  given  priori- 
ty on  the  Court's  docket. 

(b)  Every  claim  arising  under  this  Act 
shall  be  barred  unless  suit  is  filed  thereon 
within  sixty  days  after  such  claim  first 
arises. 

(c)  The  right  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  provided  under  subsection  (a)  does 
not  limit  or  restrict  the  right  to  judicial 
review  of  any  other  determination  or  deci- 
sion made  under  this  Act  of  such  review  as 
is  otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution  or 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  16.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
effective  from  the  date  specified  therein  or, 
if  no  date  is  specified,  then  on  the  date  on 
which  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  in  article  V,  has  rati- 
fied the  same. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  120.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  allowance  of  the  deduction  for 
eliminating  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

ELIMINATING  ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  reinstate  the  de- 
duction for  expenses  incurred  when 
removing  certain  accessibility  by  dis- 
abled persons.  This  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  expired  on  De- 
cember 31,  1982,  and  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  merits  of  reinstating  it  or  ex- 
panding upon  it  if  appropriate.  This 
bill,  by  continuing  the  architectural 
barriers  deduction  through  December 
31,  1984,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress these  questions. 

I  would  note  that  in  December  the 
Senate  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
gas  tax  bill  that  would  have  continued 
the  deduction  for  1  more  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees  on 
the  gas  tax  bill,  and  the  deduction  did 
expire  at  the  end  of  1982.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  alive  the  issue  of  provid- 
ing income  tax  incentives  to  promote 
accessibility  to  existing  facilities,  and 
this  legislation  ought  to  receive  care- 
ful attention  from  the  98th  Congress, 

Mr,  President,  in  the  last  Congress  I 
introduced  legislation  that  woud  have 
increased  the  amount  of  the  architec- 
tural barriers  deduction  to  $100,000 
and  made  the  deduction  permanent. 
The  present  bill  simply  continues  the 
old  deduction  for  2  years,  so  that  we 


can  obtain  further  evidence  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  provision  and  the 
desirability  of  expanding  it. 

Tax  Incentives  to  encourage  the  re- 
moval of  architectural  barriers  are  not 
a  new  idea.  In  1976  I  introduced  the 
legislation  that  provided  the  deduction 
which  expired  at  the  end  of  1982.  The 
existence  of  this  proposal  is  a  clear  in- 
dication of  the  problems  the  disabled 
face  in  our  society.  Problems  due  to  in- 
accessible design  are  among  the  most 
frustrating  and  needless.  In  this 
decade  there  is  no  reason  why  facili- 
ties cannot  be  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  mobility  limitations  of  the 
handicapped.  This  legislation  is  a 
means  to  bridge  the  gap  between  what 
is  and  what  ought  to  be. 

Government  facilities  already  are  re- 
quired to  be  accessible  if  they  are  con- 
structed or  renovated  after  1968.  De- 
spite an  imperfect  record  of  compli- 
ance with  this  rule,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  The  present 
legislation  deal  with  a  comparable 
problem  in  connection  with  private  fa- 
cilities, by  giving  individual  enterprises 
an  incentive  to  take  steps  on  their  own 
to  remove  barriers. 

Handicapped  groups  have  been  con- 
sistently enthusiastic  about  this  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  architectural 
barriers  in  the  private  sector,  and 
their  support  is  much  appreciated.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  in 
this  Congress  and  receiving  their  input 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  architec- 
tural barriers  deduction.  If  there  is  a 
flaw  in  the  concept,  we  ought  to  work 
together  to  strengthen  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  law  since  it  was 
passed  in  1976  has  represented  signifi- 
cant progress  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  accessibility  for  disabled  per- 
sons. There  has  been  some  disappoint- 
ment: In  many  ways,  response  to  the 
provision,  based  on  the  limited  evi- 
dence available,  has  been  somewhat 
less  than  expected.  Still,  it  is  a  sound 
first  step— we  do  need  to  face  the  issue 
of  continuing  the  law  or  expanding  on 
it.  an  issue  that  I  regret  got  lost  in  the 
shuffle  during  the  hectic  postelection 
session  of  the  97th  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  this  legislation 
can  lead  to  increased  employment  and 
greater  participation  in  society  by 
handicapped  individuals.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  disabled  to  seek  gainful  em- 
ployment when  they  are  denied  access 
to  transportation  systems  and  build- 
ings. It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will 
carry  forward  efforts  to  integrate  the 
disabled  into  all  walks  of  life  so  that 
they  can  make  the  greater  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  around  us  of  which 
they  are  surely  capable. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cohen.    Mr.    Heinz,    and    Mr. 
Mattingly): 
S.  121.  A  bill  to  establish  as  a  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  of 


the  United  States  a  Department  of 
Trade,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

TRADE  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1»«3 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Cohen,  Heinz,  and  Mat- 
tingly. a  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade.  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
launch  a  major  effort  to  consolidate 
our  nonagrlcultural  trade  responsibil- 
ities Into  a  single  executive  branch 
agency  whose  Secretary  will  make 
trade  expansion  and  International 
competitiveness  principal  national 
goals.  It  is  time  we  put  our  house  in 
order  to  provide  jobs  for  Americans 
through  trade. 

This  reorganization  cannot  wait. 
Our  international  trade  picture  grows 
bleaker  and  bleaker  with  each  passing 
year.  We  pile  deficit  upon  deficit,  seri- 
ously retard  GNP  growth  and  deprive 
our  workers  of  jobs— all  because  we 
have  fallen  behind  in  the  trade  race. 

In  1982.  the  United  States  Imported 
$44  billion  more  than  we  exported. 
This  trade  deficit  is  expected  to  soar 
to  $75  or  $80  billion  in  1983.  Those  bil- 
lions in  deficit  mean  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  lost  job  opportunities 
and  could  slow  down  national  econom- 
ic growth  by  as  much  as  2  percentage 
points.  Preliminary  figures  estimate  a 
1982  decrease  in  GNP  of  1.8  percent, 
or  $27  billion.  Certainly,  our  trade  def- 
icit contributed  to  that  decline  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  we  turn 
the  situation  around. 

I  have  strongly  advanced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trade  department  for 
many  years.  Despite  reorganizations 
undertaken  during  previous  adminis- 
trations, bits  and  pieces  of  our  foreign 
trade  apparatus  are  still  scattered 
around  the  Federal  Government.  Vital 
functions  have  been  moved  from 
agency  to  agency,  but  no  clear  man- 
date has  surfaced  to  make  trade  and 
economic  growth  through  exporting 
prime  national  objectives. 

Our  most  recent  reordering  of  trade- 
related  functions— reorganization  plan 
No.  3  of  1979- resulted  only  in  chaos. 
It  divided  responsibilities  between  two 
main  agencies,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative's Office  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  created  a  two- 
headed  monster.  No  one.  least  of  all 
our  own  traders,  knows  who  in  this 
Federal  Government  is  responsible  for 
trade. 

As  things  now  stand.  U.S.  trade 
policy  is  no  policy  at  all.  Instead,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  swamp  of  ineffective 
and  conflicting  ad  hoc  responses  to  an 
ever-growing  list  of  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
individuals  who  head  our  trade  agen- 
cies now.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Bald- 
rige  and  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Brock  are  especially  able  men  who 
have  tried  to  promote  our  trade  objec- 
tives in  spite  of  the  organizational 
structure  in  which  they  are  forced  to 


operate.  Unfortunately,  despite  their 
best  efforts,  they  are  still  saddled  with 
an  unworkable  system,  a  system  of  In- 
stitutionalized   bureaucratic    in-flght- 

Ing. 

Right  now.  on  paper,  trade  action 
shifts  from  agency  to  agency,  depend- 
ing on  the  stage  of  the  policy  process 
In  which  we  find  ourselves.  Commerce 
is  responsible  for  the  analysis  of  our 
global  competitiveness  in  general  and 
in  specific  sectors  of  U.S.  business.  It« 
Bureau     of     Industrial     Economics, 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and  of- 
fices for  productivity,  technology  and 
Innovation  are  supposed  to  provide  the 
concrete  analytical  base  from  which 
trade  policy  decisions  are  made.  These 
policy  decisions  are  then  coordinated 
through    another    entity,    the    U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  office.  And  the 
same  USTR  Is  also  responsible  for  our 
negotiations,    both    in    international 
fora  such  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  In 
bilateral  discussions.  When  those  ne- 
gotiations  are   finally   complete,   the 
action  goes  back  to  Commerce  for  day- 
to-day  operations.   This  split  creates 
serious    confusion,    duplication,    and 
waste,  and  a  loss  of  valuable  time, 
trade  opportunities,  and  jobs. 

For  example,  the  current  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Trade  orga- 
nized to  address  trade  problems  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  Is 
chaired  by  both  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. At  a  time  when  our  trade 
problems  are  flying  thick  and  fast,  we 
find  ourselves  needing  to  stop  and  ask. 
"Just  who's  in  charge  here?" 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  current 
structure,  there  is  no  single  strong 
voice  pushing  our  trade  objectives 
above  all  else.  Whenever  a  question 
arises  that  puts  trade  against  other 
policy  goals,  trade  loses. 

For  example,  when  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration imposed  an  embargo  on 
the  export  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  retaliate  against  that  coun- 
try's invasion  of  Afghanistan,  our 
farmers  were  devastated  by  the  long- 
term  loss  of  foreign  market  share. 
When,  again  for  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons, the  current  administration 
banned  the  export  of  goods  by  U.S. 
firms  and  their  overseas  subsidiaries 
for  use  in  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline,  our 
trade  interests  were  sacrlfled.  As  a 
result  of  the  sanctions,  the  United 
States  is  now  viewed  as  the  supplier  of 
last  resort,  and  once-strong  industries 
such  as  construction  equipment,  are 
suffering. 

Our  experience  with  Japan  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  sacrifices  we  make  In 
trade  In  order  to  achieve  other  objec- 
tives. For  years,  we  have  lost  valuable 
market  opportunities  in  that  country 
because  of  Japan's  high  tariffs  and 
other  import  barriers.  Our  farmers 
have  repeatedly  pleaded  with  adminis- 
tration after  administration  to  seek  re- 


moval, by  Internationally  recognized 
legal  means,  of  Japan's  import  quotas 
on  a  range  of  agricultural  products. 
For  one  policy  reason  or  another,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  take  Japan  to  the 
GATT.  We  have  not  even  begun  the 
tlme-consimiing  process  of  GATT  con- 
sultation, complaint,  dispute  settle- 
ment and  resolution  necessary  to 
achieve  clear  access  to  Japan's  agricul- 
tural market  once  and  for  all. 

With  a  single  spokesman  to  push  our 
trade  objectives  above  all  else,  I  am 
convinced  we  could  obtain  the  execu- 
tive branch  mandate  to  use  the  tools 
at  our  disposal  and  remove  the  unfair 
practices  of  Japan,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  European  Community. 

We  do  not  have  a  strong  enough 
vol(«  now. 

Moreover,  the  current  proliferation 
of  executive  branch  trade-related  co- 
ordinating bodies  has  created  sheer 
pandemonium.  In  addition  to  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee,  chaired  by 
USTR  and  provided  for  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  we  have  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  Commerce  and 
Trade,  chaired  by  the  President,  and 
run  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Add  to  this  the  Senior  Intergovern- 
mental Group  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  headed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  and  numerous  subgroups, 
task  forces,  and  subcommittees  all  du- 
plicating one  another's  work,  and  we 
have  mass  confusion. 

With  so  many  coordinating  mecha- 
nisms and  agencies  with  an  interest  in 
trade,  one  would  assume  there  would 
be  good  executive  branch  thinking  and 
analysis  regarding  our  long-term  com- 
petitiveness.  Unfortvmately,   there   Is 

not. 

While  countries,  like  Japan,  are  al- 
ready staking  out  their  territory  for 
the  nineties,  we  have  not  even  gotten 
our  act  together  for  the  eighties.  We 
are  increasingly  faced  with  foreign 
government  planning  and  ownership 
of  key  Industries,  yet  we  have  no  orga- 
nizational structure  with  which  to  ad- 
dress those  challenges. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  adopt  any 
form  of  managed  industrial  policy  or  a 
system  designed  to  pick  winners  and 
losers  in  Industry  and  agriculture,  but 
unless  we  begin  to  do  some  forward- 
looking  analysis  of  where  we  expect  to 
be  5  or  10  years  down  the  road,  we  will 
fall  farther  and  farther  behind  In  the 
race  to  compete. 

The  Department  of  Trade  would 
help  us  address  some  of  today's  more 
pressing  trade  and  related  problems. 
While  the  Department  will  not.  in  and 
of  itself  correct  the  balance-of-trade 
deficit  or  restore  the  dollar  to  its 
proper  value,  it  will  establish  a  better 
framework  for  dealing  with  these  and 
other  problems.  The  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Trade,  as  I  envision  it. 
would  signal  to  our  trading  partners, 
once  and  for  aU,  that  we  are  serious 
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tra|d«.  serious  about  exporting, 
sericus  about  championing  our 
intemati<  nal  rights. 

The  Dr  Ited  SUtes  has  played  patsy 
to  foreigi  protectionism  long  enough. 
It  is  tim<  to  start  fighting  back— not 
with  idle  threats  or  narrow  and  self- 
defeating  protectionist  measures  of 
our  own.  but  with  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  1  naking  this  country  a  leader 
in  world  t  rade. 

Trade  c  snsolidation  would  be  a  clear 
sign  that  foreign  governments  can  no 
longer  shop  around  among  our  agen- 
cies to  fir  d  the  group  most  sympathet- 
ic to  f orei  gn  views. 

The  De  partment  of  Trade  I  am  pro- 
posing   tKlay    would    consolidate    all 
tural  trade  and  investment 
policymaking,    negotiation. 
*ntation    functions    into 
.       .  By  so  doing,  we  would 
diplication  and  contradiction 
ex  jcutive  branch's  trade  policy- 
^^tx^ess.  We  would  insure  fol- 
ti  on  negotiations  and  guar- 
rights  in  domestic  and  for- 
_;ets  were  aggressively  pur- 
would  have  one  strong  voice 

and  the  White  House  to 

and  act  on  our  trswle— and 
priorities. 
Dfepartment    of   Trade   would 
Following  key  elements: 
would  combine  the  Office  of 
Trade  Representative  with 
intehiational    trade   and   invest- 
fuqctions  of  the  Commerce  De- 
Commerce's    International 
A^ninistration.  with  its  respon- 
for  administering  trade  laws, 
d^  (velopment  trade,  and  invest- 
po^cymaking  would  thus  be  in- 
the    new    Department    of 
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the  Department  would  en- 
Commerce's  fimctions  involv- 
analysis,    productivity, 
tecl^nologlcal  innovation.  In  this 
interdependent  world,  we 
tre)it  all  our  economic  sectors  as 
an   overall   global   strategy. 
i|idustry,    every    firm,    every 
affected  by  trade  in  one  way 
and   our   organizational 
must  reflect  this  interaction 

and  international  forces, 
want  this  new  department  to 
urther  In  analyzing  the  long- 
for  various  U.S.  see- 
the  Commerce   Depart- 
begim  the  process  of  analyz- 
int^ustries— notably     the     petro- 
industry— and  their  ability  to 
-term  international  competi- 
I  would  want  to  see 
effort  expanded  and  applied  to  all 
of  our  economy.  Only  then 
have  the  information  neces- 
neet  the  challenges  posed  by 

trading  partners  overseas. 

the  Secretary  of  Trade  would 
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level  official,  capable  of  speaking  out 
for  our  trade  interests  in  debates 
among  departments. 

The  other  hat  would  be  that  of  an 
interagency  coordinator  for  trade  mat- 
ters. Just  as  we  have  coordinators  for 
domestic  policy,  economic  matters, 
and  national  security,  we  need  a  coor- 
dinator for  trade. 

To  carry  out  this  function,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Trade  would  act  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  an  Interagency  Policy 
Committee,  to  be  chaired  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  Committee,  with  members 
from  the  Departments  of  State.  Treas- 
ury, Labor,  and  Agriculture,  would 
have  the  final  word  on  all  trade  ques- 
tions. 

It  is  critical  that  the  Secretary  of 
Trade  have  this  central  role  and  serve 
as  the  President's  chief  spokesman  on 
trade.  We  must  have  this  strong  voice 
operating  with  direct  access  to  the 
White  House  to  insure  our  export  and 
import  goals  become  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern. 

Fourth,  overall  responsibility  for  ag- 
ricultural trade  matters  would  remain 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
cases  that  could  affect  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products,  however,  my  legisla- 
tion would  require  that  the  Secretaries 
of  Trade  and  Agriculture  consult 
closely.  It  would  further  mandate 
that,  in  international  negotiations  and 
consultations  involving  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  significant 
quantities  in  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  vice- 
chair  the  U.S.  delegations.  This  would 
guarantee  that  our  producers  of 
wheat,  for  example,  would  be  strongly 
represented  in  talks  affecting  their 
markets  and  production  decisions. 

During  the  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations conducted  in  the  seventies 
under  the  auspices  of  GATT.  I  pressed 
strongly  for  our  farmers'  increased 
access  to  European  and  Japanese  mar- 
kets. I  was  disappointed  by  the  results 
of  our  agricultural  agreements  and 
continue  to  be  disappointed  by  our  ef- 
forts today. 

As  evidenced  by  November's  ministe- 
rial-level meeting  of  GATT  contract- 
ing parties,  our  farmers  keep  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  stick.  Numerous 
meetings  in  Brussels  suid  Washington 
with  the  European  Community  and  in 
Tokyo  with  the  Japanese  have  not 
changed  the  outlook  for  our  farmers. 

A  Secretary  of  Trade,  acting  in  close 
coordination  with  our  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, would  have  the  institutional 
underpinning  and  strength  to  make 
greater  inroads  into  foreign  markets. 

To  further  cement  this  relationship 
between  the  two  departments,  my  leg- 
islation would  provide  for  an  agricul- 
tural liaison  in  the  Department  of 
Trade.  This  liaison  would  insure  that 
key  agricultural  trade  matters  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Trade  and  that  the  interest*  of 
industry  and  agriculture  were  careful- 


ly weighed  before  any  actions  that 
could  affect  either  sector  were  taken. 

Last,  the  Secretary  of  Trade  would 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Boards 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation. 

By  their  financing  and  insurance  de- 
cisions, these  entities  effectively  make 
policy  every  day.  The  Secretary  of 
Trade  must  have  a  strong  voice  In  the 
decisions  of  these  Boards,  particularly 
to  provide  the  consistency  we  now 
lack. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  today  as  a  responsible  and 
positive  response  to  growing  interna- 
tional trade  barriers.  A  change  is 
needed  now.  We  can  no  longer  wait  to 
organize  to  address  our  trade  policy 
needs,  for  the  longer  we  wait,  the  fur- 
ther behind  we  will  fall  and  the  fewer 
jobs  will  become  available  to  American 
workers. 

What  we  need  is  not  protectionism. 
but  fairness.  The  time  has  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  in  a  trade  war,  and 
we  badly  need  a  battle  plan— a  plan  to 
protect  our  rights  and  take  advantage 
of  our  opportunities  in  international 
trade. 

Since  this  administration,  like  those 
before  it.  has  been  reluctant  to  use  the 
limited  tools  available  to  protect  U.S. 
trade.  Congress  must  create  new  tools 
and  must  make  it  clear  that  it  expects 
them  to  be  used.  The  creation  of  a  de- 
partment that  puts  trade  first  above 
all  else  would  be  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

We  must  serve  notice  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  when  nations  deny  us 
free  access  to  their  markets,  we  will  re- 
taliate in  kind.  The  day  of  unilateral 
free  trade,  courtesy  of  the  United 
States,  is  over. 

I  would  invite  all  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment to  promot*  our  trade  objectives 
to  contact  me  with  their  views  and 
suggestions.  Over  the  years,  I  have 
consulted  with  a  wide  range  of  farm, 
manufacturing,  labor,  and  public 
sector  groups,  and  I  would  like  that 
process  to  continue,  particularly  as 
this  legislation  makes  its  way  through 
my  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
To  insure  quick  action  on  reorgani- 
zation, I  have  scheduled  a  hearing  in 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
for  March  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
get  the  ball  rolling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  121 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives    of   the    United    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Trade 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  " 
Reorganization  Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

(1)  the  expansion  of  United  States  partici- 
pation in  international  trade  through  ag- 
gressive promotion  and  marlteting  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services  is  a  principal  nation- 
al goal: 

(2)  the  economy  of  the  United  States  is  so 
inextricably  linked  with  the  international 
economic  system  that  all  domestic  economic 
sectors  are  influenced  by  the  dynamics  of 
global  trade  and  investment; 

(3)  the  expansion  of  United  SUtes  partici- 
pation in  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment will  improve  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  increas- 
ing demand  for  America  products  and  serv- 
ices, creating  jobs,  and  increasing  the  gross 
national  product: 

(4)  business,  labor,  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment must  join  efforts  to  place  the  high- 
est priority  on  developing  methods  and  poli- 
cies to  achieve  the  goal  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  and  the  achievement  of  such  goal 
is  dependent  on  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  capability  of  United  States  businesses  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets; 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  can  enhance 
the  capability  of  United  States  businesses  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets  by  acting  to  (A) 
reduce  political  and  economic  barriers  to 
sales  and  investments  by  such  businesses. 
(B)  promote  American  goods  and  services  in 
foreign  countries.  (C)  encourage  aggressive 
participation  by  the  private  sector  in  the 
international  marketplace,  and  (D)  develop 
policies  to  enhance  productivity  and  long- 
term  technological  growth; 

(6)  effective  and  efficient  Government 
action  to  enhance  the  capability  of  United 
States  businesses  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets requires  coordination  of  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  Government 
policies  relating  to  the  international  trade 
and  investment  interests  of  the  United 
States; 

(7)  effective  and  efficient  Government 
action  with  respect  to  international  trade 
and  investment  further  requires  the  em- 
ployment of  a  corps  of  personnel  consisting 
of  individuals  who,  like  the  personnel  of  the 
governments  of  present  and  potential 
United  States  trading  partners,  are  highly 
experienced  and  educated  in  international 
trade  and  investment  operations  and  negoti- 
ations: , 

(8)  the  present  organizational  stucture  of 
Government  administration  of  international 
trade  and  investment  activities  is  so  diffuse 
that  inconsistent  and  contradictory  policies 
and  actions  result: 

(9)  such  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
policies  and  actions  discourage  experienced 
Goverrunent  personnel  from  career  service 
in  international  trade  and  investment  activi- 
ties: and 

(10)  the  consolidation  of  Government 
functions  relating  to  international  trade  and 
investment,  including  functions  relating  to 
technical  analysis,  policymaking,  interna- 
tional negotiation,  and  operational  responsi- 
bilities, into  a  Department  of  International 
Trade  will  provide  the  needed  coordination 
of  Government  activity  in  international 
trade  and  investment  and  will  encourage  the 
retention  of  the  highly  experienced  person- 
nel necessary  for  such  coordination  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise provided  or  indicated  by  the  context— 


(1)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Trade; 

(2)  the  term  "SecreUry"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Trade; 

(3)  the  term  "Deputy  SecreUry"  means  a 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Trade: 

(4)  the  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means 
an  AssisUnt  SecreUry  of  Trade: 

(5)  the  term  "department"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  term  "executive  depart- 
ment" in  section  101  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 

Code: 

(6)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  section  551(1)  of  such  title:  and 

(7)  the  term  "function"  includes  any  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority,  respcnsiblity. 
right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program. 


ESTABLISHMEirr  OF  DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Department  of 
Trade  is  esUblished  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  The  Department 
shall  be  administered  by  a  Secretary  of 

Trade,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  shall  have 
the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  with  respect  to 
trade  and  investment  matters. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  two 
Deputy  Secretaries  of  Trade, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Each  Deputy  SecreUry  shall  have 
the  rank  and  sUtus  of  Ambassador  and 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Secre- 
Ury may  prescribe.  The  SecreUry  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  Deputy  Secretaries  as  the 
United  SUtes  RepresenUtive  to  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  four 
Assistant  SecreUries  of  Trade 
and  a  General  Counsel,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  a 
Chief  Textile  Negotiator,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  and  who  shall 
have  the  rank  and  sUtus  of  Ambassador. 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Inspector  General  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (as 
amended  by  section  13(f)  of  this  Act). 

(f)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Agricultural  Advisor.  The  Agricultural  Advi- 
sor shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall-  ^    „ 

(1)  be  the  principal  advisor  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Department  relating  to  agriculture: 

(2)  coordinate  the  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Department  relating  to  agriculture: 

(3)  act  as  the  liaison  between  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  and  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; and 

(4)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
order  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment described  in  subsections  (b),  (c).  (d), 
(e).  and  (f)  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the 
powers  of.  the  Secretary  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 


FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  exercise  leadership,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  in  international  trade 
and  Investment  matters; 

(2)  develop  and  coordinate  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  for  the  promotion  of  ben- 


eficial International  trade  relationships  with 
respect  to  industrial  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, services,  and  raw  materials: 

(3)  negotiate  agreements  relating  to  the 
international  trade  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
assert  and  protect  the  righU  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  such  agreements: 

(4)  seek  fair  and  equitable  International 
trade  relationships  which  do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

(5)  protect  American  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  from  unfair  or  injurious  foreign 
competition; 

(6)  develop,  in  cooperation  with  appropn- 
ate  departmenU  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, trade  monitoring  systems  that  en- 
courage and  permit  timely  reaction  and  ad- 
justment to  increased  volumes  of  imports 
and  global  competition: 

(7)  seek  and  promote  new  trade  and  com- 
mercial opportunities  in  foreign  countries 
for  American  industrial  producte,  and.  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, seek  and  promote  such  opportunities 
for  agricultural  products: 

(8)  assist  small  businesses  in  developing 
export  markets: 

(9)  assist  in  financing  international  trade 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  foreign 
countries; 

(10)  develop,  in  cooperation  with  other  ap- 
propriate departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government,  long-range  programs  to  pro- 
mote American  international  economic 
policy  Interests; 

(11)  secure  reliable  access  at  competitive 
prices  to  supplies  of  raw  materials  which  are 
produced  in  foreign  countries: 

(12)  develop  and  implement  the  policies  of 
the  United  SUtes  concerning  foreign  invest- 
ment: .  . 

(13)  mobUize  and  faciliUte  the  participa- 
tion of  American  private  capital  and  skills  in 
the  development  of  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  friendly  developing  countries 
and  areas: 

(14)  administer  export  controls  as  provid- 
ed by  the  Congress: 

(15)  promote  and  undertake  the  develop- 
ment, collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of  economic  and  other  information  relating 
to  domestic  and  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment and  to  the  activities  of  the  Secre- 
Ury and  the  Department; 

(16)  consult  and  cooperate  with  other  de- 
partmenU and  agencies  in  gathering  infor- 
mation regarding  the  sUtus  of  international 
trade  and  investment  in  which  the  United 
SUtes  or  other  countries  may  be  partici- 
pants: and  ^  „.  .        J 

(17)  consult  and  cooperate  with  SUte  and 
local  govemmenU  and  other  interested  par- 
ties on  international  trade  and  investment 
matters  of  interest  to  such  governments  and 
parties,  and.  when  appropriate,  hold  infor- 
mal public  hearings. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary,  the  SecreUry  shall  consult,  ex- 
change information,  and  carry  on  joint 
planning,  research,  and  other  activities  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  SecreUry  of  SUte,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  heads  os 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(cKl)  The  SecreUry  shall  consult  with  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture  or  his  designee  on 
all  matters  which  potentially  involve  inter- 
national trade  in  agricultural  products. 

(2)  If  an  international  meeting  for  negoti- 
ation or  consulUtion  includes  discussion  of 
international  trade  in  agricultural  commod- 
ities which  are  produced  in  significant  quan- 
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titles  In  the  United  SUtes.  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegaU  shall  t>e  Chairman  of  the 
United  Stat;s  delegation  to  such  meeting 
and  the  Seci  etary  of  Agriculture  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  t>e  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)  The  Se  ;retary  shall  jointly  study,  with 
the  Secretar  y  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  heads  of 
such  other  departments  or  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  co  isiders  appropriate,  how  Feder- 
al policies  jnd  programs  can  ensure  that 
Internationa  trade  and  investment  systems 
most  effectively  serve  both  national  and 
Internationa  economic  needs.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  ir  elude  in  the  annual  report  re- 
quired by  se<  tion  10  of  this  Act  a  description 
of  the  studies  and  activities  conducted 
under  this  si  ibsection  and  any  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  which  the  Secretary 
considers  ap  >ropriate. 

TRANSrERf  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 
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ire  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of   the   Under  Secretary   of 
for    International    Trade,    the 
of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Tourism,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Co^imerce  for  International  Eco- 
the   Assistant   Secretary  of 
for    Productivity.    Technology, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
'or  Trade  Administration,   the 
:retary  of  Commerce  for  Com- 
and  Information,  the  Assistant 
Commerce  for  Trade  Develop- 
(Ihief  Economist  of  the  Depart- 
Ci  immerce,   the    Director   of   the 
E  iK>nomic  Analysis  of  the  Depart- 
Coi  imerce.  and  the  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Economics  of  the  De- 
Commerce. 

ire  transferred  to  the  Secretary 

of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

of  Commerce,  and  officers 

of  such  Department  relat- 


compor  ents 


commercial  affairs  and  business  activi- 

export  promotion: 
intemtktional  investment  policy: 

ion  and  implementation  of  bi- 

multilateral  commercial  agree- 

trade  agreements  with  foreign 

including  commodity  agreements: 

promotion: 

investment; 


(P)  export  administration: 

(G)  International  commerce,  including 
East-West  trade  and  the  administration  of 
quotas  or  special  tariff  treatment: 

(H)  foreign  trade  2»nes:  and 

(1)  the  administration  of  all  laws  designed 
to  protect  the  United  SUtes  against  unfair 
competition  in  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  Trade  Pair  Act  of  1959. 

(c)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  transferred  to  the  Department. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  POLICY 
COMMITTEE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  242(a)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1872  (a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  Committee).  The  Committee  shall 
assist  the  President  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  vested  in  the  President  by  this 
title  and  sections  201.  202.  and  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  President,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Trade,  who  shall  be  Vice  Chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  and  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at 
such  times  and  with  respect  to  such  matters 
as  the  President  shall  direct.  The  Commit- 
tee may  invite  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  not  represented  on  the  Commit- 
tee to  participate  in  its  activities  when  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  such  department  or 
agency  are  under  consideration.". 

(b)  Section  242(b)  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
1872  (b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "orga- 
nization" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee". 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  242  (c) 
of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1872  (c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Committee  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  departments  represent- 
ed in  the  Committee,  as  well  as  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  as  it  may  deter- 
mine, including  the  United  SUtes  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "organization" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Committee". 

(d)  Section  242  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
1872)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Committee  shall  obtain  advice  from  any  ap- 
propriate department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  impact  of  Govern- 
ment international  trade  and  investment 
policy  on  such  matters  as  inflation  in  the 
United  SUtes  economy.  United  SUtes  re- 
source supply,  national  security  and  de- 
fense, and  Government  antitrust  policies 
and  activities. 

"(e)(1)  There  is  established  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Trade  Negotiating  Subcommittee. 
The  Trade  Negotiating  Subcommittee  shall 
advise    the    Secretary    of  Trade 

concerning  the  management  of  negotiations 
relating  to  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  Trade  Negotiating  Subcommittee 
shall  be  composed  of  a  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Trade  (as  designed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Trade),  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  an  officer  of  the  Department 


of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  head  of  the  respective  Department. 

"(f)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Committee,  may  es- 
Ublish.  on  a  permanent  or  temporary  basis, 
additional  subcommittees  of  the  Committee, 
including  trade  policy  review  groups  and 
trade  policy  staff  committees. 

"(2)  Any  subcommittee  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  sut>section  shall  be  composed  of 
represenUtives  of  such  departments  or 
agencies  as  the  Chairman  shall  designate, 
and  the  head  of  each  such  department  or 
agency  shall  appoint  as  members  of  such 
subcommittee  such  officers  or  employees  of 
the  department  or  agency  as  he  considers 
appropriate 

"(g)  The  President  shall  provide  such 
staff  and  support  to  the  Committee  and  iU 
subcommittees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Committee  and  its  subconunit- 
tees  to  carry  out  their  functions. 

"(h)  As  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
the  Secretary  of  Trade  shall  be 

the  President's  Chief  spokesman  on  trade 
and  shall  report  directly  to  the  President  on 
all  trade  policy  matters.". 

(e)  The  section  heading  for  section  242  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  242.  Trade  Policy  Committee:  subcommittee*". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  in  any  other  Act  authorizing 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
this  Act,  the  SecreUry  is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  to 
select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding investigators,  attorneys,  and  hear- 
ing examiners,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  to  prescribe 
the  authority  and  duties  of  such  officers 
and  employees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
day  for  individuals  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  an  appropriation  Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate and  redelegp.te  functions  conUined  in 
any  other  Act  authorizing  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary may  delegate  his  functions  to  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
as  he  may  designate,  and  may  authorize 
such  successive  redelegations  of  such  func- 
tions as  he  may  find  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  administer  and  manage  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  es- 
Ublish  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  common  administrative 
services  as  the  SecreUry  shall  find  to  be  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  Department,  includng  such 
services  as— 

(A)  a  central  supply  service  for  sUtionery 
and  other  supplies  and  equipment  for  which 
adequate  stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  and  its  components: 

(B)  central  messenger,  mail,  telephone, 
and  other  communications  services: 
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(C)  office  space,  central  services  for  docu- 
ment reproduction,  and  for  graphics  and 
visual  aids:  and 

(D)  a  central  library  service. 
(2)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  or 

any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  working  capital  and  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  such  stocks  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories 
on  order  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to 
the   fund,   less   the   related  liabilities  and 
unpaid  obligations.  Such  funds  shall  be  re- 
imbursed in  advance  from  avllable  funds  or 
agencies  and  offices  in  the  Department  or 
from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and  services 
at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  expense 
of    operation,    including    the    accural    of 
annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
and  receipts  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  There  shall 
be  covered  into  the  United  SUtes  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipU  any  surplus  <)f  the 
fund  (all  assets,  liabilities,  and  prior  losses 
considered)  above  the  amounts  transferred 
or  appropriated  to  establish  and  mamum 
such  fund.  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
fund    the    stocks   of   supplies,    equipment, 
other  asseu.  liabilities,  and  unpaid  obliga- 
tions relating  to  the  services  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  will  be  performed. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of 
such  design  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve, 
and  judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of  such 

SCSll 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifU 
and  bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitat- 
ing the  work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and 
bequesU  of  money  and  the  proceeds  from 
sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts  or 
bequests  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
in  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be  disbursed 
upon  order  of  the  Secretary.  Property  ac- 
cepted pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  neariy  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
gift  or  bequest.  . 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  income. 
esUte.  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  as  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  use  of  the  United 
SUtes.  „        ^         .. 

(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  any  moneys 
contained  In  the  fund  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (1).  Income  accruing  from  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  purusant  to  paragraph  (1). 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Sccrct>&x*y  - 

(h)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  classification 
and  civil  service  laws,  such  advisory  commit- 
tees as  may  be  appropriate  to  assist  the  De- 
partment In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. _ 

(i)(l)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make,  enter  into,  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, grants,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
menU.  or  other  similar  transactions  with 
Federal  or  other  public  agencies  (including 
SUte  and  local  governments)  and  private  or- 


ganizations and  persons,  and  to  make  such 
paymenU.  by  way  of  advance  or  reimburse- 
ment as  the  Secretary  may  determine  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  functions 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  Department. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracU  or  to  make  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  except  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance 
under  appropriation  Acte.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity granted  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 

(j)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
the  written  request  of  any  person,  or  any 
SUte.  territory,  possession,  or  political  sut)- 
division  thereof,  to  (A)  make  special  statisti- 
cal studies  relating  to  international  trade 
and  Investment.  (B)  prepare  fronj  the 
records  of  the  Department  special  sUtistical 
compilations,  and  (C)  furnish  transcripU  of 
such  studies  and  compilations  of  the  De- 
partment upon  the  payment  of  the  actual 
cost  of  such  study  or  compilation  by  the 
person  or  body  requesting  such  work. 

(2)  All  moneys  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment In  payment  for  any  study  or  compila- 
tion prepared  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deposited  In  a  separate  account  to  be  admin- 
istered under  the  direction  of  the  SecreUry. 
Such  moneys  may  be  used.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
incidental  to  the  preparation  of  any  such 
study  or  compilation  or  to  secure  in  connec- 
tion therewith  the  services  of  persons  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amount  as 
are  provided  In  advance  In  appropriation 

Acts. 

(kKl)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  educational  institutions, 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
or  persons  for  the  conduct  of  research  into 
any  aspect  of  the  problems  related  to  the 
programs  of  the  Department  which  are  au- 
thorized by  sUtute. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  a  showing 
that  any  institution,  agency,  organization, 
or  person  with  which  the  SecreUry  expects 
to  enter  Into  any  contract  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  have  the  capability  of  doing  ef- 
fective work.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  to  any  such  insti- 
tution, agency,  organization,  or  person  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Department,  partici- 
pate in  coordinating  all  research  initiated 
under  this  subsection,  and  indicate  the  lines 
of  inquiry  for  research  which  the  Secretary 
considers   most   important.   The   Secretary 
shall  encourage,  and  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of,  cooperation  by 
and  between  all  institutions,  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  persons  with  which  the  Secre- 
tary enters  into  contracts  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and  between  such  institutions  agencies, 
organizations,   and  persons  and  other  re- 
search organizations,  the  Department,  and 
other  Federal  departmente  and  agencies. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  disseminate  In  the 
form  of  reports  or  publications  to  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organizations,  or  individ- 
uals such  information  as  the  SecreUry  finds 
pertinent  on  the  research  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

(4)  This  subsection  does  not  modify  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  law  administered  by 
the  Department  which  authorizes  contracts 
for  research. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  9.  The  SecreUry  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  and  transmit  a  written  report  to  the 


President  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  such  fiscal  year,  including  ac- 
tivities under  section  5(d)  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  submit  such  report  to  the 
Congress. 


TRANSFER  MATTERS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  personnel.  asseU,  liabil- 
ities, contracts,  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  authori- 
zations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  arising  from  available  or 
to  be  made  available,  in  connection  with  the 
functions,  offices,  and  agencies  transferred 
by  this  Act.  are.  subject  to  section  1531  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  corresponding- 
ly transferred  to  the  Department  or  the 
Agency  for  appropriate  allocation. 

(b)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  in  classification  or  compensa- 
tion for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

(c)  Any  person  who.  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  held  a  posi- 
tion compensated  in  accordance  with  the 
Executive  Schedule,  and  who.  without  a 
break  In  service.  Is  appointed  In  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  Agency  to  a  position  having 
duties  comparable  to  those  performed  Im- 
mediately preceding  his  appointment  shall 
continue  to  be  compensated  in  his  new  pos- 
tlon  at  not  less  than  the  rate  provided  for 
his  previous  position,  for  the  duration  of  his 
service  In  his  new  position. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act.  the  SecreUry 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as 
was  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  exercising  such  functions 
Immediately  preceding  their  transfer,  and 
the  actions  of  the  Secretary  .  as 

the  case  may  be.  In  exercising  such  func- 
tions shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
when  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  from  whom  such  functions 
are  transferred. 

(eKl)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  the  Director  shall  provide,  may  make 
such  determinations  as  may  be  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  functions,  offices,  agen- 
cies, or  portions  thereof,  transferred  by  this 
Act.  and  to  make  such  additional  Incidental 
dispositions  of  personnel,  assete.  liabilities, 
grants,  contracts,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended  balances  of   appropriations,   au- 
thorizations,  allocations,   and  other  funds 
held   used,  arising  from,  available  to,  or  Xo 
be  made  available  In  connection  with  such 
functions,    offices,    agencies,    or    portions 
thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director 
shall  provide  for  such  further  measures  and 
dispositions  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  offices  and  agencies  speci- 
fied In  section  13.  .     „# 
(2)  After  consulUtion  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  wjd 
Budget  Is  authorized,  at  such  time  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  provides,  to  make  such  determina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  positions  within  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service   In   connection   with   func- 
tions, offices,  and  agencies  transferred  by 
this  Act. 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  11  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges- 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  grant- 
ed or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the  ex- 
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Act 


functions  which  are  transferred 
by  (A)  any  department  or 
Tunctions  of  which  are  trans- 
Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  coin- 
jurisdiction:  and 

in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 


theref  -om 


pre  visions 


sui  :h 


erdae  of 
under  this 
agency,  any 
ferred  by  thi : 
petent 

(2)  which 
takes  effect, 
shall  continile 
tenns  until 
ed.  set  aside 
the  Secretar; 
court  of 
ation  of  law. 

(b)  The 
affect  any 
this  Act  take 
or  agency  or 
tions  of  whic^ 
but  such 
they  relate  tc 
be  continued 
Agency,  as  t 
issued  in  sue 
taken 

made  pursuant 
had  not  been 
any    such 
effect  until 
ed,  or  repeal^ 
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(c)  Except  i 
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dered,  in  the 
this  Act  had 
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(e)  If  beforp 
takes   effect, 
agency,  or 
capacity,  is  a 
this  Act— 

(1)  such  office 
the  Departm^t 

(2)  any 
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the  Secretary 
such  action 
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Department, 
appropriate 
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party. 

(f)  Orders 
in  the 

ferred  under 
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same  manner 
had  been  by 
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in  effect  according  to  their 
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or  repealed  by  the  President. 

as  the  case  may  be.  by  any 

com^tent  jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 

prbvisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 

prpceedings  pending  at  the  time 

effect  before  any  department 

component  thereof,  the  func- 

are  transferred  by  this  Act; 

proceedings,  to  the  extent  that 

functions  so  transferred,  shall 

before  the  Department  or  the 
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to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act 
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proceedings    shall    continue    in 
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by  the  Secretary  or  the  Ad- 

the  case  may  be.  by  a  court 

jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
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provided  in  subection  (e)— 

of  this  Act  shall  not 
commenced  prior  to  the  date 
effect,  and 

actions  proceedings  shall  be 
taken,   and   judgments   ren- 
same  manner  and  effect  as  if 
been  enacted. 

or  other  proceeding  com- 
against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
as  an  officer  for  any  depart- 
from  whom  functions  are 
this    Act    shall    abate    by 
enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
by  or  against  any  depart- 
from  which  functions  are 
this  Act.  or  by  or  against  any 
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of  the  enactment  of  this 
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office,  or  agency  trans- 
,.  or  other  proceedings  may 
or  against  the  United  States 
of  the  Department  or  the 
be  appropriate,  and.  in  an 
when  this  Act  takes  effect, 
at  any   time,  on  its  own 
of  any  party,  enter  an  order 
effect  to  the  provisions  of 
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the  date  on  which  this  Act 
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party  to  an  action,  and  under 
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or  the  Agency:  or 
flection    of   such    department, 
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appropriate  official  of  the 
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qfficial  of  the  Agency,  as  the 
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his  Act  shall  be  subject  to  ju- 
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as  if  such  orders  and  actions 
the  head  of  the  department. 


office,  or  agency  in  exercising  such  func- 
tions immediately  preceding  their  transfer. 
Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to 
notice,  hearings,  actions  upon  the  record,  or 
administrative  review  that  apply  to  any 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  exercise  of  such  functions  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Administrator. 

(g)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  department,  office, 
or  agency,  or  any  officer  thereof,  the  func- 
tions of  which  are  so  transferred,  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Secretary  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator, as  the  case  may  be. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  12.  The  following  offices  and  agencies 
are  terminated: 

<1)  The  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative. 

(2)  The  International  trade  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(4)  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(5)  The  United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration. 

(6)  The  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  19(d)<l)  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  Comma  and  "Secretary 
of  Trade". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Trade.". 

(cKI)  Section  5312  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Secretary  of  Trade.". 

(2)  Section  5313  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Deputy  Secretaries  of  Trade 

(2).". 

(3)  Section  5314  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Deputy  Special  Representatives  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

(4)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  (4)": 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Assistant  Secretaries  of  Trade 

(4). 

"General  Counsel.  Department  of 
Trade. 

"Chief  Textile  Negotiator  of  the  United 
States,  Department  of  Trade. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  Trade. 

"Agricultural  Advisor,  Department  of 
Trade.". 

(5)  Section  5316  of  such  title  (as  amended 
by  section  8(j)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
National  Ex[>ort  Expansion  Coordinator  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  231  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2191)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Trade". 


(2)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  233(b) 
of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2193(b))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"All  powers  of  the  Corporation  shall  vest 
in  and  be  exercised  by  or  under  the  author- 
ity of  its  Board  of  Directors  (the  Board') 
which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  Directors,  in- 
cluding the  Chairman,  with  eight  Directors 
constituting  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  Secretary  of  Trade 

shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Board,  ex  officio. 
The  Director  of  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Development  Cooperation  Agency 
shall  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  ex  of- 
ficio. Eight  additional  Directors  (other  than 
the  President  of  the  Corporation,  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  who  shall  serve 
as  a  Director,  ex  officio)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  not  be  officials  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
At  leAst  two  of  the  eight  Directors  appoint 
ed  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ex- 
perienced in  small  business,  one  in  orga- 
nized labor,  and  one  in  cooperatives.  Elach 
such  Director  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  no  more  than  three  years.  The  terms  of 
no  more  than  three  such  Directors  shall 
expire  in  any  one  year.  Such  Directors  shall 
serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified  and  may  be  reappointed.". 

(3)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  233 
(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2193(b))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "four"  before  "Directors". 

(eKl)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  established  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  within  the  Department  of 

Trade.". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
635a  (b))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  President  of  the  Bank  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Trade.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(c)  of 
such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  635a(c))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  shall  be  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Bank  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Trade,  who  shall  serve 
as  Chairman,  the  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  serve  as  Vice  Chairman,  the  First  Vice 
President  of  the  Bank,  and  two  additional 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(f)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Department  of 
Trade,"  after  "Urban  Development,"   in 

section  2(1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E) 
through  (N)  of  section  9(a)(1)  as  subpara- 
graphs (F)  through  (O).  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D)  of 
section  9(a)(1)  the  following: 

"(E)  of  the  Department  of 
Trade,  all  functions  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  relating  to  the  functions 
and  agencies  transferred  by  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  and  (3)  of  section  6(b)  of  the 
Trade  Reorganization  Act  of  1983;"; 

(4)  by  inserting  "  Trade,"  after 
"Urban  Development."  in  section  11(1);  and 

(5)  by  inserting  "  Trade,"  after 
"Urban  Development."  in  section  11(2). 

(g)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  101 
(a)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  402(a))  is  amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (5).  (6).  and 
(7)  as  clauses  (6).  (7).  and  (8).  respectively; 

"(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause:  Tv-rf-- 
"(5)  the  Secretary  of                   J!^  ;a«o 
(h)  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Fair  Act  of  1959 
(19  U.S.C.  1756)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

lows* 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  Secretary  of  ^^! 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  o"t  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  with  respect  to  internal 
revenue  tax  laws.".  ,._j    ._. 

(i)(l)  Chapter  4  of  title  I  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  4-REPRESENTATION  IN 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 
•SEt .  HI.  M  MTIONS  W  THK  SKt  RKTARY  OF  THE 
TRADE. 

"The      Secretary      of  Trade 

shall 

(1)  be  the  chief  represenUtive  of  the 
United  States  for  each  trade  negotiation 
under  this  title  or  section  301; 

"(2)  report  directly  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  be  responsible  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  trade  agreements  programs  under 
this  Act,  the  Trade  Expansion  act  of  1962. 
and  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 

"(3)  advise  the  President  and  Congress 
with  respect  to  nontarif  f  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade,  international  commodity  agree- 
ments, and  other  matters  which  are  related 
to  the  trade  agreements  programs; 

"(4)  be  responsible  for  making  reports  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  matter  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 );  and 

"(5)  be  responsible  for  such  other  func- 
tions as  the  President  may  direct.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  chapter  4 
and  section  141  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"CHAPTER  4-REPRESENTATION  IN 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

-SKt-  111.  UNtTIONS  OV  THE  SEiRETARV  OK 
TRADE.". 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendmente  made  by  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

ErrecTivE  date;  initial  appointment  of 

OFFICERS 

Sec  15.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  Uke  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
first  takes  office,  or  on  such  prior  date  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 

ter 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any  of 
the  officers  provided  for  in  this  Act  may  be 
appointed  In  the  manner  provided  for  In 
this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Any  such  officer  shall  be 
compensated  from  the  date  such  officer 
first  takes  office  at  the  rates  provided  for  In 
this  Act.  Such  compensation  and  related  ex- 
penses of  any  such  officer  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  available  for  the  functions  to  be 


transferred  to  the  Department  pursuant  to 

this  Act.  

interim  appointments 

Sec  16.  (a)  If  one  or  more  officers  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
has  entered  upon  office  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  President  may 
designate  an  officer  In  the  executive  branch 
to  act  In  such  office  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  or  until  the  office  Is  filled  i^ 
provided  in  this  Act.  whichever  occurs  first. 

(b)  Any  officer  acting  In  an  office  due  to  a 
designation  by  the  President  under  sutaec- 
tlon  (a)  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  such  office. 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  legislation  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Trade,  and  I  commend 
Senator  Roth  for  his  introduction  ol 

this  bUl. 

The  international  tradmg  system 
has  become  increasingly  important  to 
American  interests  both  economically 
and  politically.  The  United  SUt^  is 
now  the  world's  largest  trading  nation 
with  an  annual  export-import  trade  of 
$507  billion,  compared  with  $35  billion 
in  1960.  Our  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices now  account  for  12.2  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product,  growmg 
from  6.4  percent  in  1970.  Agricultural 
exports  alone  account  for  over  $43  bu- 
lion  annually.  These  figures  Ulustrate 
the  growing  importance  of  trade  to 
our  economic  health— in  fact,  many 
American  jobs  depend  on  it. 

At  the  same  time,  trade  consider- 
ations are  playing  more  and  more  of  a 
role  in  our  international  political  rela- 
tionships. Our  interests  with  Japan 
are  shaped  to  a  large  extent  by  trade 
issues,  and  our  Governments  reaction 
to  the  recent  breakdown  in  the  textile 
negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  China  further  illustrates 
the  role  of  trade  in  policy  formation. 

In  spite  of  this  dramatic  increase  m 
the  importance  of  trade,  our  trade  bu- 
reaucracy does  not  reflect  the  evolving 
role  of  trade  policy.  We  are  the  only 
major  trading  nation  that  does  not 
have  the  organizational  framework 
necessary  for  adequate  policy  develop- 
ment, and  I  believe  this  has  contribut- 
ed to  our  loss  of  competitiveness. 

Small  industries  are  especially  bewil- 
dered by  the  bureaucratic  maze  that 
characterizes  our  trade  functions.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  industries  do  not  luiow 
where  to  turn  for  import  relief  of 
export  promotion  assistance  when  no 
less  than  25  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government    are    involved    in    trade 

policy. 

The  current  organizational  structure 
authorizes  the  U.S.  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  guide  overall  policy  for 
unfair  trading  practices,  including  en- 
forcement of  countervailing  duty  and 
antidumping  cases.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Commerce  Department 
is  responsible  for  conducting  the  inves- 
tigations for  countervailing  duty  and 
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antidumping  petitioners.  This  leaves  a 
great  deal  of  imcertainty  as  to  the 
exact  role  each  agency  is  to  play  in 
policymaking. 

Senator  Roth's  bill  would  address 
this  problem  and  many  others  by  es- 
tablishing a  Department  of  Trade  to 
administer  aU  nonagricultural  trade 
functions,  including  international 
trade  negotiations,  coxmtervailing  duty 
and  antidumping  cases,  and  export 
promotion.  I  believe  that  it  would  im- 
prove trade  policy  while  keeping  the 
trade  bureaucracy  a  reasonable  size. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point  for 
the  record.  Although  I  support  Sena- 
tor Roth's  reorganization  effort.  I  am 
also  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Trade  Act  which  would 
remove  export  control  functions  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  Department  of  Trade 
would  not  in  my  mind  erase  the  need 
for  export  control  policy  to  be  handled 
by  an  independent  office. 

Mr.  President,  our  trade  deficit  last 
year  was  another  record  of  well  over 
$40  bUlion  and  is  expected  to  go  even 
higher  this  year.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues—both to  improve  our  econom- 
ic well-being  and  to  strengthen  our 
trade  policy— to  support  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S  122.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  sec- 
tions of  Public  Law  97-252  that  re- 
strict access  of  draft  nonregistrants  to 
Federal  educational  assistance:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

federal  education  assistance 
Mr  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  May  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  armed  services  au- 
thorizations bill  denying  Federal  edu- 
cation assistance  to  persons  who  do 
not  register  with  the  Selective  Service 
System.  At  that  time.  I  argued  agamst 
the  amendment,  the  only  person  to  do 
so  Despite  my  arguments,  the  amend- 
ment passed  handily.  Today.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  repeal  that  action. 

Many  people  may  question  why  i 
would  oppose  a  denial  of  Federal  bene- 
fits to  those  who  do  not  obey  the  law 
After  all.  I  vote  for  the  resumption  of 
selective  service  registration,  and  I 
continue  to  support  it  as  a  needed  un- 
derpinning to  our  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary. Just  as  important,  registration  is 
the  law.  and  has  been  so  since  1973 
when  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
modified  to  abolish  the  peacetime 
draft  while  continuing  registration. 
Why  should  anybody  therefore  opp<»e 
a  denial  of  Federal  aid  to  those  who 
break  the  law.  particularly  at  atime 
when  other  Americans  see  their  Feder- 
al benefits  being  decreased? 

My  answer  is  that  I  dont  believe 
that  linking  student  aid  to  registraticin 
is  a  sound  way  to  enforce  and  adminis- 
ter the  law.  To  the  contrary,  it  raises 
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There   beine   no   oblection.    the   bill 


January  26,  1983 
Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
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fundamental     questions 
Government,  and  it  has  the  po- 
create  far  more  problems 
Resigned  to  solve. 

should  not  forget  that  the 
l4w  already  contains  severe 
1  or  a  failure  to  register  with 
Service  System.  Those 
)f  a  deliberate  act  of  evasion 
by  up  to  5  years'  im- 
and  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000. 
ies  are  sufficiently  stiff  to 
who  break  the  law  and  to 
who  might  consider  break- 
further  punishment  seems 
a  case  of  judicial  overkill. 
ind  more  important,  let  me 
words  which  I  Just  men- 
lonvicted"     and    "judicial." 
the  Selective  Service 
for  penalties  when  a  con- 
been  sustained  by  proper 
authorities.  But  the  amend- 
we  adopted  last  May  in- 
regardless  of  whether 
sustained  a  conviction.  In 
Congress  has  put  itself  in 
of  legislatively  determin- 
setting  penalties  without 
of  a  court  trial.  Congress  is 
,  udiciary    branch.    When    it 
passes    le  ;islation     like     last     May's 
amendmert,  however,  it  gets  into  a 
questionable  area  involving  fun- 
constitutional  questions.  It 
and  jury,  setting  auto- 
which  are  based  on  pa- 
rsither  than  jurisprudence, 
amendment  last  May  re- 
traditional  approach  to  the 
proof.  Normally,  of  course, 
that  the  Government  take 
in   establishing   a   person's 
a  penalty  is  assessed.  This 
l^ic  protection  in  our  legal 
the  law  now  requires  that 
show    that    they    have 
law  if  they  are  to  avoid  a 
tudent  aid.  In  other  words, 
will  be  set  unless  a  person 
proof  of  compliance  with  the 
the  burden  of  proof  on 
rather  than  on  the  Gov- 
\f  here  it  belongs, 
n  doing  all  this,  we  are  cre- 
administrative    nightmare 
students  who  have  registered 
Selective  Service  System  and 
and  universities.  Before  an 
for  title  IV  education  as- 
cdn  be  made,  a  student  must 
evide  nee  of  registration  to  a  col- 
admiQistrator.  This  in  itself  can 
loan   application    process, 
potential  hardships  for  worthy 
who  must  wait  for  the  Gov- 
tp  provide  them  with  docu- 
as  important,  this  require- 
college  administrators  in  a 
p4>lice  role,  and  it  will  create 
pKperwork   requirements   for 
wlo    are    already    staggering 
hpge  load  which  has  largely 
by  the  Federal  Govern- 


Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment adopted  last  May  creates  an  arti- 
ficial distinction  among  a  common 
class  of  people.  People  who  deliberate- 
ly break  the  same  law  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties.  Yet  we  will 
put  a  double  penalty  on  those  non- 
registrants  who  depend  on  education 
assistance,  while  others— the  wealthy, 
or  those  who  are  not  students— are 
subject  only  to  the  penalties  laid  out 
in  the  Selective  Service  Act.  The  effect 
is  clearly  discriminatory  and  illogical. 

Consider  the  fact  that  there  are  far 
more  people  who  have  failed  to  regis- 
ter than  people  who  have  been  caught, 
convicted,  and  penalized.  Ironically,  in 
fact,  most  of  those  convicted  thus  far 
have  been  people  with  the  courage  to 
practice  civil  disobedience— people 
who  have  willingly  stood  trial  and  ac- 
cepted the  consequences  rather  than 
registering  after  the  Government  has 
caught  up  with  them.  Those  who  prac- 
tice civil  disobedience  stand  by  their 
principles  while  standing  by  the  law,  a 
practice  in  the  moral  tradition  of  Soc- 
rates. Thoreau.  Gandhi,  and  Martin 
Luther  King. 

But  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
not  registered  do  not  have  this  kind  of 
courage.  Most  of  them  know  that  the 
odds  favor  their  never  being  caught.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  percentage  of 
them  depend  on  Federal  education  as- 
sistance. Yet  it  will  only  be  that  per- 
centage—however small— who  will 
suffer  any  penalty  for  their  actions. 
The  rest  of  them  will  effectively  get 
off  scot-free. 

I  understand  that  the  House  is  now 
considering  a  resolution  which  would 
extend  a  cutoff  in  benefits  to  any  non- 
registrant  who  applies  for  any  federal- 
ly funded  program.  If  this  should 
pass— and  I  hope  it  does  not— it  will 
still  distinguish  among  a  common  class 
of  lawbreakers.  It  will  not  simply 
single  out  students,  but  it  also  will  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  wealthy.  I 
simply  cannot  understand  why  those 
who  are  most  blessed  by  this  society 
should  be  penalized  any  less  than 
others  for  a  failure  to  obey  the  law. 
Yet  that  is  the  effect  of  our  action  last 
May,  and  it  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
resolution  introduced  in  the  House  on 
January  6  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reemphasize 
that  I  have  no  tolerance  for  those  who 
flout  the  law  or  ignore  a  fundamental 
duty  of  citizenship.  I  support  registra- 
tion. I  do  not  view  it  as  intrusive  or 
threatening  to  civil  liberties.  I  am 
proud  that  my  sons  have  registered.  I 
believe  that  we  should  continue  to 
punish  those  who  deliberately  violate 
the  law.  But  I  must  conclude  that  our 
action  last  May  was  hasty,  ill-advised, 
and  disproportionate.  I  therefore  urge 
its  repeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  122 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1113  of  Public  Law  97-252  is  repealed  in 
its  entirety. 

Subsequent  sections  of  Public  Law  97-252 
are  renumbered  accordingly. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  123.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  clinical  psychologist  serv- 
ices shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of 
medicare  and  shall  be  a  required  serv- 
ice under  medicaid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

CLUIICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  SERVICES  UNDER 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
our  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
to  provide  for  the  direct  access  of  clini- 
cal psychology  services.  For  nearly  a 
decade  now,  I  have  been  working  close- 
ly with  members  of  the  psychological 
profession  in  order  to  insure  that  their 
services  will  be  directly  reimbursable 
under  our  various  Federal  health  ben- 
efit programs.  Under  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  civilian  health  and 
medical  program  of  the  uniformed 
services  (CHAMPUS)  and  the  Federal 
employees'  health  benefit  program,  we 
have  been  successful  in  insuring  full 
parity.  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
have  not  had  similar  success  in  our  ef- 
forts to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  conducted  a  3- 
year  medicare  reimbursement  experi- 
ment in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  in 
August  1978  formal  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  which  the  views  of  consumers, 
the  mental  health  community,  and  the 
administration  were  solicited.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  there  still 
remains  considerable  confusion  and 
controversy  surrounding  the  very 
basic  question  of  who  should  be  reim- 
bursed for  providing  what  type  of 
care,  and  under  what  conditions.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  personally  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  accord  the 
psychological  profession  true  parity 
with  their  medical  colleagues. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  on  behalf  of  Senator  Matsunaga 
and  myself  would  provide  direct  access 
to  the  services  of  clinical  psychologists 
under  medicare.  It  would  also  modify 
the  present  50-50  percent  mental 
health  copayment  requirement  so  that 
the  traditional  80-20  percent  figure  is 
used  instead.  It  would  also  raise  the 
dollar  limit  from  the  present  $500  to 
$1,000.  Finally,  it  would  make  clinical 
psychological  services  a  mandated  ben- 
efit under  medicaid. 


Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  123 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(sM2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended—  , 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  oi 
subparagraph  (G);  ^    ,     ».  »«, 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(1)  Clinical  psychologist  services:  . 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Clinical  Psychologist  Services 

"(eeMl)  The  term  clinical  psychologist 
services'  means  services  performed  by  a  clin- 
ical psychologist  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(2))  which  he  is  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form under  SUte  law  (or  the  State  regula- 
tory mechanism  provided  by  State  law)  of 
the  State  in  which  such  services  are  per- 
formed, whether  or  not  he  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of.  or  associated  with,  a  physician 
or  other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  clinical  psychologist 
means  an  individual  who  <A)  is  licensed  or 
certified  at  the  independent  practice  level  ol 
psychology  by  the  State  in  which  he  so 
practices.  (B)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree 
in  psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  institution,  or  for  those  individ- 
uals who  were  licensed  or  certified  prior  to 
January  1.  1978.  possess  a  masters  degree  in 
psychology  and  are  listed  in  a  national  regis- 
ter of  mental  health  service  providers  in 
psychology  which  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
deems  appropriate,  and  (C)  possesses  two 
years  of  supervised  experience  in  health 
service,  at  least  one  year  of  which  is  postde- 
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(c)  Section  1833  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "no  more  than  $1,000". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  oi 
paragraph  (17): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  clinical  psychologist  services  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1861(ee)):  and", 
(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (lOKA) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5).  (17).  and  (18)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph 
(10)(C)(iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  (17).  and  (18)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(C)(iv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  through  (18)". 

Sec  3  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 


begins  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2)  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
calendar  quarters  beginning  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  €e- 
curlty  Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
SUte  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requiremenU  imposed 
by  the  amendmenU  made  by  section  2.  the 
SUte  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ite  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requiremenU  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  SUte  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S  124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  emergency 
relief  for  farmers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

emergency  farm  relief  act  or  1»83 

Mr  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  following  up  on  my  efforts 
last  year  to  provide  relief  to  hard- 
pressed  farmers.  I  am  reintroducing  a 
bill  with  some  revisions— the  Emergen- 
cy Farm  Relief  Act  of  1983.  S.  2583. 
which  was  introduced  last  May. 

In  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, we  have  tried  to  send  a  signal  to 
the  administration  concerning  the 
need  to  act  under  the  authority  of  ex- 
isting farm  statutes.  As  the  farm  eco- 
nomic crisis  has  worsened  during  1982, 
the  legislation  that  I  introduced  last 
year  has  even  more  appeal  today. 

The  administration  has  belatedly  an- 
nounced a  payment-in-kind  program. 
After  asking  for  congressional  sanc- 
tion for  such  a  program,  it  discovered 
it  already  had  the  authority  to  admin- 
ister it.  The  legislation  that  I  am  in- 
troducing would  not  interfere  with  a 
PIK  program  should  it  be  continued  in 
1984. 

The  price  support  and  land  diversion 
program   it   provides   would   in   fact, 
make  the  PIK  programs  more  accepta- 
ble to  farmers  who  would  have  greater 
incentive  to  participate.  The  higher 
price  support  loans  for  wheat,   feed 
grains,   cotton,   and   rice   it   provides 
would  make  participation  in  the  PIK 
program  more  attractive.  Moreover,  in 
the  year  ahead  it  would  help  assure 
market  prices  would  increase  by  esUb- 
lishing  a  price  floor  imder  these  com- 
modities as  they  move  from  a  market- 
insulated  position  to  the  open  market. 
My  colleagues  will  recall  that  I  tried 
to  amend  the  Senate  farm  bill  enacted 
in  1981  to  raise  by  a  modest  amoimt 
price  supports  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,    and    milk.    Throughout    the 
writing  of  the  1981  farm  bill,  we  la- 
bored under  the  threat  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto.  I  reminded  the  Senate  when 


legislation  was  introduced  last  May 
that  the  administration  had  ample  au- 
thority to  end  the  farm  depression. 
Here  is  what  could  happen  if  existing 
authority  is  implemented. 

First,  a  monetary  policy  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  farmers  must  pay 
to  obtain  credit  for  necessary  produc- 
tion items.  In  nominating  persons  for 
positions  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  will  become  open  in  1984. 
the  President  will  insure  that  agricul- 
tural interests  are  provided  fair  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board. 

Second,  increased  price  support  loan 
rates  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice. 

Third,  the  Implementation  of  an  ag- 
gressive agricultural  export  develop- 
ment program. 

Fourth,  providing  loan  guarantees  to 
finance  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
produce  fuel  alcohol  from  grain. 

Fifth,  permitting  PmHA  farm  bor- 
rowers to  defer  making  payments  on 
the  loans. 

Sixth,  declaring  a  moratorium  of 
FmHA  farm  foreclosures. 

Seventh,  permitting  FmHA  farm 
borrowers  to  reamortize  or  reschedule 
their  loans. 

Eighth,  the  immediate  nationwide 
implementation  of  the  FmHA  econom- 
ic emergency  loan  program. 

All  of  these  actions  could  be  taken 
under  existing  farm  statutes.  And  if 
acted  on  would  have  measurably  con- 
tributed to.  first,  returning  profitabil- 
ity to  farming;  second,  stopping  equity 
loss;  third,  strengthening  the  overall 
economy  through  farmers  regaining 
purchasing  power;  and  fourth,  insur- 
ing the  future  of  a  family  farm  system 
of  agriculture. 

All  the  statistics  point  to  the  paral- 
lels between  1983  and  the  Depression 
years.   As  in  the   1930's,  when   farm 
parity  plummeted,  parity  has  dropped 
more  than  30  points  to  54   percent, 
with  little   hope  of  improvement  in 
1983.  As  in  the  1930's  when  real  farm 
income  plummeted  to  $7  billion,  farm 
income  has  declined  40  percent  in  the 
last  2  years  with  an  additional  sharp 
decline    a   likely    possibility    in    1983. 
While  30  years  ago  farm  debt  was  only 
$12  billion,  it  is  now  over  $200  billion. 
I  am  encouraged  by  what  appears  to 
be  a  better  understanding  of  the  farm 
economic  dilemma  by  House  Members 
from  urban  districts  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers     from      predominantly      urban 
States.    If    agriculture   can    be    made 
profitable,  economic  conditions  of  re- 
lated  small   businesses   and   factories 
will  also  improve.  Our  farm  problem  is 
a  national  problem. 

The  challenge  to  the  Congress  is  to 
act  responsibly  in  the  face  of  depres- 
sion-level economic  conditions  in  agri- 
culture and  the  inaction  of  the  admin- 
istration to  deal  aggressively  in  trymg 
to  improve  the  agricultural  economic 
situation. 
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TITLE    I-CROPLAND    CONSERVATION 
AND     ACILEAGE     UMITATION     PRO- 
GRAMS FpR  1984  AND  1985  CROPS 
Conservation 
Program 

Sec.  101.  :  Elective  only  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crops.  1 1tle  I  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1949  is  amei  ided  by  inserting  after  section 
107C  the  rolf>wing  new  section: 

CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Notwithstanding  any  other 


Subtitle  A— Cropland  ( 


aw— 

Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
conservation   program   for 

1984  and  1985  crops  of  wheat. 
<  ipland  cotton,  and  rice. 

the  program  proclaimed  under 

).  a  producer  of  a  commodity 
t|ie  program  who  participates  in 

tot  produce  the  commodity  on 


"(i)  80  per  centum  of  the  portion  of  the 
producer's  land  normally  planted  to  the 
commodity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  as  adjusted  as  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  among 
producers:  or 

"(li)  such  greater  per  centum  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  producer's  land  normally  planted 
to  the  commodity  than  the  per  centum  pre- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  as  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish with  respect  to  the  commodity  after 
taldng  into  consideration  the  estimated 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  stocks  of  the 
commodity  in  the  United  SUtes  that  would 
be  available  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
program  to  ensure  the  maintenace  of  ade- 
quate but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United 
States,  to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable 
supply  of  the  commodity  needed  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and 
for  purposes  of  national  security;  and 

"(B)  shall  devote  the  balance  of  the  acre- 
age on  the  portion  of  the  producer's  land 
normally  planted  to  the  commodity  to  such 
conservation  uses  as  the  SecreUry  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  acreage  required  to  be  devot- 
ed to  conservation  uses  shall  ensure  protec- 
tion of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind 
and  water  erosion.  The  Secretary  may 
permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any 
part  of  such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  grazing  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  saf flower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale,  rye,  or  other  com- 
modity, if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  production  is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  any  price  sup- 
port program,  and  will  not  affect  farm 
income  adversely.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  conserva- 
tion uses  with  respect  to  land  that  has  been 
fanned  under  summer  fallow  practices,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  effects  of  soil  erosion  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate.  Any  land  devoted  to  conser- 
vation use  may  be  used  for  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary may  pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the 
cost  of  practices  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  an  additional 
payment  on  such  acreage  in  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 
in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general 
public  if  the  producer  agrees  to  permit, 
without  other  compensation,  access  to  all  or 
such  portion  of  the  farm  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  by  the  general  public,  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
program  required  under  subsection  (a)  no 
later  than  June  1  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  the  com- 
modities covered  by  the  program  are  har- 
vested. 

°°(2)  No  later  than  July  1  following  the 
proclamation  of  the  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot, 
among  producers  who  will  produce  and  har- 
vest commodities  covered  by  the  program 
proclaimed  under  subsection  (a),  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  producers  are  in  favor  of 
or  opposed  to  the  program.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  the  results  of  the  referen- 


dum within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  it  U  held. 

"(c)  If  more  than  45  per  centum  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  held 
under  subsection  (b)  disapprove  the  pro- 
gram proclaimed  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  announce  that  the  program 
will  not  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  com- 
modities covered  by  the  program. 

"(dKl)  If  55  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  held  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  approve  the  program  pnKlaimed 
under  subsection  (a)— 

"(A)  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
commodities  covered  by  the  program  shall 
be  not  less  than— 

'"(1)  $4.35  per  bushel  for  wheat: 

'"(ii)  $3.00  per  bushel  for  com: 

'"(iii)  71  cents  per  pound  for  upland 
cotton:  and 

"'(iv)  $9.00  per  hundredweight  for  rice: 

"(B)  the  established  prices  for  commod- 
ities covered  by  the  program  shall  not  be 
less  than— 

"'(i)  $4.71  per  bushel  for  wheat: 

"(ii)  $3.28  per  bushel  for  com: 

"(iii)  83  cents  per  pound  for  upland 
cotton:  and 

"(iv)  $11.00  per  hundredweight  for  rice: 
and 

"(C)  a  producer  who  does  not  comply  with 
subsection  (a)(2)  may  not  be  eligible,  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  commodity 
is  harvested  and  during  the  inunediately 
succeeding  calendar  year,  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, payments,  or  other  benefits  under 
this  Act  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  by  regula- 
tion for  exceptions  to  paragraph  (IKC)  for  a 
producer  who  is  able  to  establish  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  the  producer 
unintentionally  or  unknowingly  did  not 
comply  with  subsection  ( a )( 2 ). 

"'(3)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion not  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  t>ecause  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commcxlities. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  RUiy  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section.". 

Subtitle  B— Acreage  Limitation  Program 
wheat 

Sec.  111.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  section  107B  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-l)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(3).  striking  out  "sub- 
section (e)(2)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(e)(1)(B)": 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  amending  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)(A)  If  producers  disapprove  a  national 
cropland  conservation  program  proclaimed 
for  a  crop  of  conunodities  under  section 
107C  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
carryover  of  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  that  begins  in  the  calendar 
year  of  the  disapproval  exceeds  5  per 
centum  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed 
worldwide  during  the  one-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year,  then  the  Secre- 


tary shall  establish  an  acreage  limitation 
program  for  each  of  the  1984  and  1985  crops 
of  wheat.  The  Secretary  shall  announce  any 
such  wheat  acreage  limitation  program  not 
later  than  August  15  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crops  is  harvested.": 

(B)  striking  out  paragraph  (1  KB): 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)— 
(i)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(I)  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this  suo- 
seotion"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraph (A) ";  and 

(II)  inserting  "of  not  less  than  20  per 
centum "  after  "reduction": 

(ii)  in  the  third  sentence,  strikmg  out 
"paragraph"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph"; 

(iii)  striking  out  the  sixth  sentence: 

(iv)  in  the  seventh  sentence— 

(I)  striking  out  "(A)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(i)":  and  . 

(II)  striking  out  "(B)"  and  insertmg  m  lieu 

thereof  "(ii)":  ^  ...        „„, 

(V)  in  the  ninth  sentence,  striking  out 
■paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A)  : 

(vi)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "If  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  announced  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  loans  and  purchases  for  the 
crop  under  subsection  (a)  at  a  level  that  is 
equal  to  105  per  centum  of  the  level  that 
would  have  been  established  for  the  crop 
under  such  subsection  but  for  the  operation 
of  this  sentence. ":  and 

(vii)  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  sub- 
paragraph (B);  J  •      _, 
(D)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  If  an  acreage  limitetion  program  is 
announced  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  a  producer  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
which — 

"(i)  the  producer  shall  agree  to  withdraw 
from  production  (in  addition  to  the  acreage 
withdrawn  from  production  under  subpara- 
graph (B))  and  devote  to  conservation  uses, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  15  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
acreage  base  established  under  subpara- 
graph (B):  and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  make 
available  (in  lieu  of  amounts  made  available 
under  the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B))  loans  and  purchase  to  the  producer  for 
the  crop  under  subsection  (a)  at  a  level  that 
is  equal  to  115  per  centum  of  the  level  that 
would  have  been  esUblished  for  the  crop 
under  subsection  (a)  (without  regard  to  the 
last  sentence  of  subparagraph  (B))  but  for 
the  operation  of  this  subparagraph.": 
(E)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(I)  In  the  first  sentence,  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)"; 

(II)  In  the  second  sentence,  striking  out  . 
hay  and  grazing": 

(iii)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "The  SecreUry  shall  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  graz- 


(li)  striking  out  the  sixth  through  tenth 
sentences:  and 

(iii)  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  para- 
graph (2); 

(G)  In  paragraph  (6)— 

(i)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out  .  se^ 
aside  acreage, ":  and 

(ii)  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  para- 
graph (3):  and 

(H)  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (4);  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (k),  striking  out  '  subsec- 
tion (eK2)"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (e)(1)(A). " 


feed  grains 


ing.' 


or 


(iv)  in  the  last  sentence,  striking  out 
set-aside ":  and 

(v)  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  sub- 
paragraph (D): 

(P)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(l)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out  "or 
set-aside": 


Sec  112.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  1985 
croDS  of  feed  grains,  section  105B  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444d)  is 
amended  by—  

(1)  in  subsection  (cK3),  striking  out  sub- 
section (eK2)"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(eKlMb)"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)— 
(A)  amending  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  read  as 

follows:  

""(1)(A)  If  producers  disapprove  a  national 
cropland  conservation  program  proclaimed 
for  a  crop  of  commodities  under  section 
107C  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
carryover  of  feed  grains  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  that  begins  In  the  Mlen- 
dar  year  of  the  disapproval  exceeds  18  per 
centum  of  the  quantity  of  feed  grains  used 
domestically  and  for  export  by  the  United 
States  during  the  one-year  period  preceding 
the  marketing  year,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  esUblish  a  acreage  limitation  program 
for  each  of  the  1984  and  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains.  The  Secretary  shall  announce  any 
such  feed  grain  acreage  limitation  program 
not  later  than  November  15  prior  to  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested.  : 

(B)  striking  out  paragraph  (1)(B): 

(C)  In  paragraph  (2)— 
(i)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(I)  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraph (A)";  and 

(II)  inserting  "of  not  less  than  20  per 
centum"  after  "reduction": 

(ID  In  the  third  sentence,  strikmg  out 
"paragraph "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph":  . 

(III)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  striking  out 
"paragraph  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
""subparagraph"; 

(iv)  striking  out  the  seventh  sentence: 
(V)  In  the  eighth  sentence— 

(I)  striking  out  "(A) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(i)":  and  _      .    „ 

(II)  striking  out  "(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •(il)";  ^, ,  . 

(vl)  in  the  tenth  sentence,  striking  out 
"paragraph  (1)  of  the  subsection"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A)": 

(vli)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "If  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  announced  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  a  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary 
shaU  make  available  loans  and  purchases 
for  the  crop  under  subsection  (a)  at  levels 
that  are  equal  to  105  per  centum  of  the  level 
that  would  have  been  esUblished  for  the 
crop  under  such  subsection  but  for  the  oper- 
ation of  this  sentence. ":  and 

(vUi)  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  sub- 
paragraph (B): 

(D)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  If  an  acreage  limiUtion  program  is 
announced  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  a 


crop  of  feed  grains,  a  producer  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
which— 

"(1)  the  producer  shall  agree  to  withdraw 
from  production  (in  addition  to  the  acreage 
withdrawn  from  production  under  subpara- 
graph (B))  and  devote  to  conservation  uses. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  10  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
acreage  base  esUblished  under  subpara- 
graph (B):  and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  make 
available  (In  lieu  of  amounts  made  available 
under  the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B))  loans  and  purchases  to  the  producer  for 
the  crop  under  subsection  (a)  at  a  level  that 
is  equal  to  110  per  centum  of  the  level  tiiat 
would  have  been  esUblished  for  the  crop 
under  subsection  (a)  (without  regard  to  the 
last  sentence  of  subparagraph  (B))  but  for 
the  operation  of  this  subparagraph.": 

(E)  In  paragraph  (4)— 
(i)  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 

this  subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)":  and 

(ii)  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  sub- 
paragraph (D): 

(F)  in  paragraph  (5)— 
(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  striking  out  "or 

set-aside":  ^     , 

(li)  striking  out  the  sixth  through  elev- 
enth sentences;  and 

(iii)  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  para- 
graph (2); 

(G)  In  paragraph  (6)— 
(I)  In  the  first  sentence,  striking  out "",  set- 
aside  acreage,";  and 

(ii)  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(H)  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (4):  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (k),  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (eK2)"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•"subsection  (eMl)(A).". 


upland  OJTTON 

Sec  113.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  upland  cotton,  section  103(g)(9)<A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1444(gK9XA))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(i)"  after  the  subparagraph 
designation:  . 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out  the 
Secretary  may  ■  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "if  producers  disapprove  a  na- 
tional cropland  conservation  program  pro- 
claimed for  a  crop  of  commodities  under  sec- 
tion 107C  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  which 
begins  in  the  calendar  year  of  the  disap- 
proval exceeds  4,200,000  bales,  then  the  Sec- 
retary shall  esUblish  an  acreage  limiUtion 
program   for  each  of   the   1984   and   1985 

(3)  lii  the  second  sentence,  inserting  "of 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  •  after  "reduc- 

(4)  In  the  fourth  sentence,  striking  out 
•subparagraph"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""clause": 

(5)  In  the  seventh  sentence— 

(A)  striking  out  "(i)'"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(I)'":  and  . 

(B)  striking  out  "(ii) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  ••(II)":  ^_^. .       ^. 

(6)  In  the  tenth  sentence,  strikmg  out 
"paragraph  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•subparagraph";  

(7)  in  the  last  sentence,  stnkmg  out  para- 
graph" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraph"': 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

"If  an  acreage  limitation 

innounced  under  this  clause  for 

I  land  cotton,  the  Secretary  shall 

availible  loans  for  the  crop  under 

)  at  a  level  that  is  equal  to  110 

of  the  level  that  would  have 

established  for  the  crop  under  such 

for  the  operation  of  this  sen- 


ser  tence: 


(I 


(8)  addini 
ing  new 
program  is 
a  crop  of  u] 
make 
paragraph 
per  centum 
been 

paragraph 
tence.":  and 

(9>  adding 
ing  new  clause 

"(ii)  If  ar 
announced 
upland  cott4n, 
agreement 
which— 

"(1)  the 
from  product 
withdrawn 
(i))  and  delate 
cordance 
retary.  10 
age  base 

(II)  the 
available  (ir 
under  the 
to  the  producer 
graph  (1)  al 
centum  of 
established 
(1)  (withoul 
clause  (i)) 
clause.". 


tut 


at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
e: 

acreage  limitation  program  is 

under  clause  (i)  for  a  crop  of 

a  producer  may  enter  into  an 

with     the     Secretary     under 

p)t>ducer  shall  agree  to  withdraw 
ion  (in  addition  to  the  acreage 
from   production   under  clause 
to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
centum  of  the  applicable  acre- 
estiblished  under  clause  (i):  and 
Secretary  shall  agree  to  make 
lieu  of  amounts  made  available 
sentence  of  clause  (i))  loans 
for  the  crop  under  para- 
a  level  that  is  equal  to  120  per 
he  level  that  would  have  been 
for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
regard  to  the  last  sentence  of 
3ut   for  the  operation  of  this 


'  wii  h 
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Sec.  121. 
1985  crops 
cotton,  and 
culture  anc 
1308(4))  is 
aside  or 

(b)  Secti 
1949  (7  U.S 

(c)  Section 
ture  Act  of 

TITLE  II- 

Sec.  201. 
4(h)  of  the 
Charter  Ad 
by  inserting, 
the  follow 
the  Corporal: 
by  legally 
grain 
chase  of 
harvested 
more  than 
principal 
guaranteed 
of  the 
teed  in  the 
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Sec.  301 
Credit  Corporation 
714b(h))is 

(1)  In  the 

(A)  striki|)g 
serting  in 
mum 
with  the 

(B)  striking 

(2)  in 
"Secretary 
in  lieu  the^f 
Services" 
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—Miscellaneous  Conformiicg 

AMEIfDMERTS 

a)  Effective  for  the  1984  and 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
rice,  section  1101(4)  of  the  Agri- 
Pood   Act   of    1981    (7    U.S.C. 
i  mended  by  striking  out  "a  set- 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an". 
113  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
144Sh)  is  repealed. 
1001  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  1309)  is  repealed. 
FARM  STORAGE  PACIUTY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 
The  second  sentence  of  section 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(15  U.S.C.  714b(h))  is  amended 
before  the  period,  a  colon  and 
"And  provided  further.  That 
ion  shall  guarantee  loans  made 
(^ganized  lending  institutions  to 
for  the  construction  or  pur- 
fa^ilities  for  the  storage  of  grain 
the  growers,  except  that  no 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
interest  of  any  loan  may  be 
and  no  more  than  $250,000,000 
princ  ipal  and  interest  may  be  guaran- 
iggregate  in  any  fiscal  year". 
III+BARTER  OP  AGRICULTUR 
'lES   FOR   STRATEGIC 
CRITICAL  MATERIALS  AND  PE- 
PRODUCTS 


ty 

10 
ai  d 


BARTER  (  r  AGRICDLTITRAL  COMMODITIES 


Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
I  mended  by— 
ihird  sentence- 
out  "is  authorized,"  and  in- 
thereof  "shall,  to  the  maxi- 
practicable,    in    consultation 

of  State,  and":  and 
out  "to"; 

sixth   sentence,   striking   out 
of  the  Treasury"  and  inserting 
Administrator  of  General 
a)id 

after  the  sixth  sentence  the 
ntw  sentences:  "If  the  volume  of 


Se  Tetary  ( 
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petroleum  products  stored  in  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  is  less  than  the  level  pre- 
scribed under  section  154  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6234),  the  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  accept  petroleum 
products  prcxluced  abroad  in  exchange  for 
agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  and  shall  transfer  the  petrole- 
um products,  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  be  placed  in  the  Re- 
serve. In  effecting  exchanges  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  normal  commercial  trade 
channels  shall  be  used  insofar  as  practica- 
ble". 

REPORT 

Sec.  302.  No  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  that  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  status  of  programs,  being  carried 
out  under  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714b(h))  and  other  provisions  of  law,  that 
relate  to  the  barter  or  exchange  of  commod- 
ities owned  by  the  Commcxlity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  materials  and  products  pro- 
duced in  foreign  countries. 

TITLE  IV— EMERGENCY 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  prec.  1961 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(b)  Section  211  of  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7 
U.S.C.  prec.  1961  note)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "September  30,  1982"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1985":  and 

(2)  immediately  after  "$600,000,000",  in- 
serting a  comma  and  "except  that,  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  such  $600,000,000  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  money  borrowed 
under  contracts  of  guarantee  entered  into 
under  the  authorization  provided  in  the  Act 
of  December  18,  1982  (Public  Law  97-370,  96 
Stat.  1799)". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  329  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1970)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "30  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "20  per  centum". 

TITLE  V- AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  CREDIT  REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
in  fiscal  year  1983  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  should  be  made  available  to 
the  agricultural  export  credit  revolving  fund 
established  under  section  4(d)  of  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(d)). 

GRAIN  SALES  TO  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

Sec.  502.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  should 
take  action  to  initiate  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  conclude  a  multiyear  agree- 
ment under  which  such  Government  would 
purchase  grain  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

TITLE  VI-WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  601.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should— 

(1)  convene  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Agriculture,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the 


date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  study 
current  problems  in  the  agricultural  sector 
of  the  economy  and  to  develop  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  and  administrative 
action  regarding  short-term  and  long-term 
solutions  to  such  problems:  and 

(2)  appoint  members  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Agriculture  from  among— 

(A)  heads  of  organizations  comprised  of 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(B)  representatives  of  the  banking  indus- 
try, 

(C)  representatives  of  businesses  that  pro- 
vide services,  or  produce  goods,  used  by  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  commodities. 

(D)  heads  of  organizations  representing 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 

(E)  producers  of  agricultural  commodities, 
(b)  If  the  President  convenes  a  White 

House  Conference  on  Agriculture,  the  Con- 
ference shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress,  no  lat«r  than  one 
year  after  the  members  of  the  Conference 
are  first  appointed,  containinf  the  recom- 
mendations developed  through  the  Confer- 
ence, as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Provisions  of  the  Act 
The  Emergency  Farm  Relief  Act  of  1983 
offers  these  specific  provisions  to  deal  rea- 
sonably and  within  the  bounds  of  prudent 
federal  spending  constraints,  with  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  today's  depressed  agricultural 
economy: 

1.  Producers  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton 
and  rice  who  choose  to  participate  in  the 
1984  reduced  acreage  program  would  be  eli- 
gible for  an  increase  in  the  price  support 
loan  for  1984  crops  to  $4.35  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  $3.00  per  bushel  for  com  (with  milo 
supported  in  relation  to  the  feed  value 
equivalent  to  com).  $.71  per  pound  for 
cotton,  and  $9.00  per  cwt.  for  rice. 

Again,  let  me  stress  that  the  reduced  acre- 
age program  does  not  conflict  with  a  PIK 
program  in  1984.  This  first-step  acreage  re- 
duction program  would  have  as  an  incentive 
higher  price  support  loan  rates  which  will 
reduce  exposure  to  budget  outlays  for  target 
price  payments.  However,  because  of  con- 
tinuing inflated  costs  of  production,  this  leg- 
islation calls  for  an  increase  in  these  pay- 
ments to  $4.71  per  bushel  for  wheat,  $3.28 
per  bushel  for  com  (with  the  payment  set  in 
relation  to  the  feed  value  equivalent  to 
com),  $.83  for  cotton  and  $11.00  for  rice. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  these  increased 
loan  and  Urget  price  payments,  producers 
would  be  required  to  reduce  acreage  by  20 
percent.  This  would  lessen  demands  on  the 
federal  budget,  since  it  is  cheaper  to  avoid 
producing  additional  units  of  commodities 
that  are  already  in  surplus  supply,  rather 
than  making  outlays— price  supports,  stor- 
age, or  otherwise— after  the  commodities 
have  been  produced.  The  continuation  of 
the  PIK  program  in  1984  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  objective  of  reducing  carryover 
stocks.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  production  of  all  of  these  crops  for  the 
two  remaining  years  of  the  1981  farm  bill. 

2.  A  nationwide  referendum  would  be  held 
in  July  on  whether  farmers  will  lay  aside  20 
percent  of  their  cropland  for  conservation 
purposes.  Not  included  in  the  referendum 
would  be  crop  acres  under  the  marketing 
order  or  allotment.  An  affirmative  vote  of 
55  percent  of  the  farmers  participating 
would  be  required  for  approval.  As  indicat- 
ed, if  the  referendum  passed,  loan  rates 
would  increase  to  $4.35  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  $3.00  per  bushel  for  corn,  $.71  per  lb. 


for  cotton,  and  $9.00  per  cwt.  for  rice.  Fail- 
ure to  comply,  if  the  referendum  is  ap- 
proved, would  mean  denial  of  access  to  farm 
programs  for  1984  and  1985.  Target  price 
eligibility  is  dependent  also  on  reducing 
acreage  20  percent. 

3.  If  the  referendum  should  be  defeated, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  esUbllsh  a  voluntary  set-aside  pro- 
gram when  carryover  reached  certain  levels: 

For  wheat,  if  domestic  carryover  grew  to 
more  than  5  percent  of  world  wheat  utiliza- 
tion, a  minimum  20  percent  acreage  set- 
aside  program  would  be  implemented,  and 
farmers  would  receive  a  5  percent  increase 
over  the  loan  rate  set  in  the  1981  farm  bill, 
as  amended.  Farmers  would  also  have  the 
option  to  set  aside  an  additional  15  percent 
of  the  previous  years  plantings  in  retum 
for  a  15  percent  increase  in  the  established 
wheat  loan.  The  set-aside  acreage  could  be 
devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

For  feed  grains,  if  domestic  carryover 
grew  to  more  than  18  percent  of  total  do- 
mestic and  export  use,  a  minimum  20  per- 
cent set-aside  program  would  be  implement- 
ed, and  farmers  would  receive  a  5  percent 
loan  increase  over  the  loan  rate  set  in  the 
1981  farm  bill,  as  amended.  Farmers  would 
have  the  option  to  set-aside  an  additional  10 
percent  of  the  previous  years  plantings  in 
retum  for  a  10  percent  increase  in  the  loan 
rate. 

For  cotton,  if  total  domestic  carryover 
stocks  of  upland  cotton  at  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  exceeded  4.4  million  bales, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  provide 
for  a  minimum  20  percent  set-aside,  and 
farmers  would  receive  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  loan  rates  set  in  the  1981  farm  bill. 
Farmers  would  have  the  option  to  set  aside 
30  percent  of  acreage,  in  which  case  the 
loan  rate  would  be  increased  by  20  percent. 

4.  The  bill  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  one  billion  dollars  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  Agricultural  Credit  Revolving 
Fund,  and  expresses  also  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Administration  take  im- 
mediate action  to  begin  negotiations  with 
the  governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  for  multi-year 
trade  agreements. 

5.  The  bill  provides  for  government  guar- 
antees up  to  $250  million  in  loans  for  con- 
struction of  on-farm  storage  facilities.  This 
would  make  storage  available  for  500-600 
million  bushels  of  grain. 

6.  The  bill  changes  the  criteria  for  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  FmHA  disaster  loans  to  a  20 
percent  loss  on  individual  farms.  The 
present  eligibility  requirement  of  30  percent 
for  an  entire  county  ignores  individual  farm 
losses  and  denies  many  farmers  with  heavy 
losses  any  assistance  under  the  program. 

7.  Use  of  the  Economic  Emergency  Loan 
Program  is  mandated,  retaining  the  current 
$600  million  cap.  The  program  would  be  ex- 
tended until  September  30.  1985. 

8.  The  President  Is  directed  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Agriculture  to  provide 
a  forum  for  in-depth  and  long-range  exami- 
nation of  agriculture's  problems,  solutions 
and  future  potential. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  survey  and  expedite  bartering  of  U.S. 
government-owned  agricultural  commodities 
for  strategic  materials. 

COST 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  such  a 
program  as  authorized  In  this  legislation. 
But  common  sense  dictates  that  in  the  face 
of  CCC  costs  of  storing  grain  at  26 '/i  cents 
to  40  cents  per  bushel,  there  has  to  l)e  an 
end  to  pr<xlucing  crops  we  don't  need.  We 


have  1.771  million  bushels  of  ending  wheat 
stocks  going  into  1983.  1.310  million  bushels 
of  which  is  in  farmer-owned  reserves.  We 
have  3.647  million  bushels  of  ending  com 
stocks  going  into  1983.  2.515  million  busheU 
of  which  is  In  farmer-owned  reserves. 

These  stocks  are  costly  In  terms  of  paying 
storage  costs  and  they  are  hanging  over  the 
market  resulting  In  the  farmers'  Inability  to 
meet  their  costs.  It  will  be  even  more  costly 
for  the  nation  If  farmers,  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  driven  into  forced  liq- 
uidation. 

Admittedly,  driving  human  and  physical 
productive  resources  out  of  farming  will 
reduce  production.  But  in  the  interest  of 
our  nation's  future  agriculture  productive 
capabilities,  it  will  be  much  less  costly  to 
save  our  efficient  family  farm  system  than 
It  will  be  to  restore  our  productive  capabil- 
ity after  we  have  lost  It. 

By  Mr,   INOUYE  (for  himself. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 

Long,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  125.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  maritime  construction 
differential  subsidy  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  to  promote  a  strong  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Tranportation. 

MARITIME  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
since  World  War  II  has  been  one  of 
steady  decline.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II  our  merchant  fleet  was  unri- 
valed; today  it  ranks  11th.  The  Soviet 
Union  ranks  second,  behind  Greece. 
According  to  some  of  the  latest  statis- 
tics I  have  seen: 

In  1950  we  had  33  percent  of  the 
world's  merchant  fleet;  today  only  3 
percent. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  all  U.S.  inter- 
national ocean  trade  is  carried  by  for- 
eign-flag vessels,  only  4  percent  of  the 
tonnage  coming  in  and  out  of  the 
United  States  is  carried  in  U.S.  ships. 

The  Soviet  merchant  fleet,  with 
2.500  vessels,  carries  more  U.S.  cargo 
than  our  ships  do. 

Sixty-eight  of  seventy-one  of  our 
strategic  minerals  are  imported  over 
long  ocean  routes  from  countries  such 
as  South  Africa  and  Malaysia,  and 
even  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Less  than 
1  percent  of  the  mineral  volume  is  car- 
ried by  U.S.-flag,  U.S.-built  ships. 

With  just  40  registered  bulk  cargo 
carriers— ships  essential  to  military 
sealift  and  the  transport  of  strategic 
minerals— the  United  States  today  lags 
behind  22  other  nations.  The  U.S.S.R. 
has  over  600  bulk  carriers. 

Of  six  U.S.  shipyards  building  mer- 
chant vessels,  four  will  complete  their 
last  commercial  orders  by  the  end  of 
1983;  the  remaining  two  yards  have  a 
backlog  of  only  four  vessels. 

Compared  with  91  merchant  vessels 
ordered  from  U.S.  shipbuilders  in 
1972-73,  only  13  were  ordered  in  1980- 
81,  and  four  in  1982. 

As  an  article  in  the  recent  edition  of 
Leaders     magazine,     by     Edward     J. 
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Campbell,  chairman  of  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America,  states:  "The 
administration's  maritime  policy  an- 
noimced  in  1982  will  not  result  in  the 
resurrection  of  our  merchant  fleet." 
Regrettably.  Mr.  Campbell's  assess- 
ment is  shared  by  many  experts  in  the 
maritime  industry  and  many  of  us  in 
Congress  who  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  the  UjS.  merchant  marine.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  his  com- 
ments: 

Not  a  single  merchant  vessel  will  be  con- 
structed or  converted  In  US.  shipyards  as  a 
result  of  this  policy.  In  fact.  It  will  instead 
encourage  U.S.  shipowners  to  use  their  prof- 
its to  finance  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  foreign-built  ships. 

Free  trade  is  the  euphemism  often  used  to 
explain  and  justify  our  failure  to  adopt  a  co- 
herent U.S.  maritime  policy.  But  free  trade 
In  this  context  is  a  myth.  In  shipbuilding, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  because 
it  Is  too  much  a  matter  of  economic  survival 
and  national  security.  At  least  that's  how 
virtually  every  nation  on  Earth— except  the 
United  States— looks  at  It. 

Despite  the  naval  shipbuilding  program, 
there  is  no  way  for  U.S.  commerical  ship- 
building, or  a  shipyard  defense  mobilization 
base,  to  survive,  unless  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration face  up  to  the  hard-nosed  polit- 
ical and  economic  realities  of  today's  trade 
on  the  high  seas.  Without  such  a  turn- 
around, this  generation  may  preside  over 
the  demise  of  an  industry  which  is  as  old  as 
the  Nation  itself. 

All  other  nations  engaged  In  maritime 
trade  heavily  subsidize  their  export  trade 
and  commercial  shipbuilding  through  vari- 
ous protectionist  devices.  While  the  United 
Stetes  ponders,  economic  warfare  is  being 
waged  against  our  Nation  on  the  high  seas. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  administra- 
tion discontinued  the  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidy  (CDS)  program  it  not 
only  seriously  affected  our  commercial 
shipbuilding  industry,  it  created  a  seri- 
ous dilemma  for  our  subsidized  fleet. 
Simply  stated:  "This  fleet  has  replace- 
ment obligations  and  must  be  updated 
and  modernized."  Without  CDS  it  is 
Impossible  for  that  segment  to  build  In 
U.S.  shipyards  and  remain  competi- 
tive. On  the  other  hand,  if  subsidized 
operators  build  foreign  they  cannot  re- 
ceive operating  subsidy  (ODS). 

The  administration's  answer  to  this 
was  temporary  permission  to  build  for- 
eign and  continued  eligibility  to  re- 
cieve  ODS.  Congress  reluctantly  went 
along  with  this  solution,  and  enacted 
temporary  authority  which  has  now 
expired.  During  the  time  it  was  in 
effect,  however,  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  36  merchant  vessels  and 
the  reconstruction  of  another  13  ships 
in  foreign  shipyards  were  approved  by 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

While  I  understand  the  administra- 
tion will  once  again  put  forth  this  pro- 
posal, I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  any 
recommendations  to  promote  the  U.S. 
commercial  shipyards  and  to  enable 
U.S.  subsidized  operators  to  meet  their 
replacement  obligations  by  building 
and  reconstructing  in  our  yards. 
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we  must  recognize 
[  other  shipbuilding  country 
in  the  woMd  recognizes.  The  price  of 
entry  inch  des  Government  assistance 
in  one  fon  i  or  another.  The  CDS  pro- 
gram is  not  without  its  faults,  and 
there  may  be  more  efficient  ways  for 
the  Goveriment  to  promote  commer- 
cial shipbu  ilding  in  U.S.  yards,  so  that 
our  merchmt  fleet  may  be  expanded 
and  moder  lized. 

But  we  n  lUst  begin  actively  exploring 
alternatives.  Temporary  authority  to 
build  forei  m  is  not  an  alternative,  it  is 
an  escape  i  rom  reality. 

The  Cor  gress  has  been  waiting  over 
2  years  f>r  an  alternative  proposal 
from  the  a  iministration  and  it  has  not 
been  fortl  coming.  In  the  interest  of 
national  s  niurity  and  a  strong  mer- 
chant mar  ne,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
delay  any  onger. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation for  myself.  Senator  Holungs, 
Senator  I  trvan.  Senator  Long,  and 
Senator  SfcRBANES  which  would  pro- 
vide $200  million  for  CDS  for  fiscal 
1984,  andhiise  the  statutory  ceiling  of 
the  title  X  [  program  to  $15  billion. 

We  wou:  d  hope  that  if  the  admin  is 
tration  has  a  more  effective  proposal 
to  accomjiish  the  objectives  we  all 
seek,  it  wo  uld  submit  them  in  time  for 
Congress  t  o  act  for  fiscal  year  1984.  In 
the  meanlime.  we  should  not  "throw 
the  baby  c  ut  with  the  bath  water." 

Mr.  Pres  ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  thatjthe  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

s.  125 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
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By  }&T.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
seV  and  Mr.  Hatch): 

bill  to  remedy  alcohol  and 
to    the    Committee    on 
Human  Resources. 


ALCOHOL  Airo  DRUG  ABUSE  AHZNDMENTS  OF 
1*83 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce  S.  126 
and  ask  the  Senate  for  early  consider- 
ation of  this  important  legislation. 
During  the  97th  Congress  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Alocholism  and 
Drug  Abuse  held  extensive  hearings  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  the  problems  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  on  our  society. 
The  subcommittee  addressed  such 
issues  as  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in  the 
workplace,  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
drugs  on  driving  as  well  as  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
search and  prevention  programs  in  the 
area  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Through  this  process  the  subcom- 
mittee has  continued  to  educate  itself 
and  the  public  on  the  devastation 
caused  aruiually  by  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse.  One  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Alcohol  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  estimates  that 
the  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  in  1977  was  in 
excess  of  $65  billion.  Needless  to  say, 
that  rather  astounding  number  does 
not  take  into  account  the  pain,  suffer- 
ing, and  family  disruption  that  can 
never  be  assigned  a  monetary  value. 

To  address  some  of  these  concerns  I 
introduced  S.  2365  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress to  reauthorize  the  programs  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  That  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  after  ex- 
tensive consultation  with  the  House 
on  the  Senate  bill  and  the  companion 
House  measure,  a  compromise  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  Institutes. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  in  the  crush  of  business  during 
the  lameduck  session  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  was  not  enacted.  It 
is  my  hope  and  that  of  all  of  us  who 
have  been  involved  in  drafting  this  leg- 
islation that  it  can  be  quickly  passed 
to  insure  that  the  Institutes  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Abuse  can  be  reauthorized  to  continue 
their  important  work  in  fighting  this 
serious  national  tragedy.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  it  will  provide  a  major  contri- 
bution to  this  Nation's  efforts  to 
combat  the  problems  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  The  legislation  provides 
for  a  continued  and  enhanced  commit- 
ment to  alcohol  and  drug  research 
which  should  encourage  current  re- 
searchers in  the  field  and  attract  new 
ones.  In  addition,  the  legislation  places 
a  high  priority  not  only  on  new  data 
collected  on  the  health  consequences 
of  alcohol  and  drug  use  and  abuse  but 
also  on  widespread  dissemination  of 
up-to-date  findings.  Research  can  have 
great  impact  on  improving  our  lives 
only  if  the  results  are  widely  known 
and  it  is  an  important  mission  of  the 


Institutes  to  insure  that  this  is  accom- 
plished. 

Finally,  there  is  some  effort  in  this 
legislation  to  streamline  reporting  re- 
quirements to  insure  that  Congress 
and  the  public  have  the  information 
they  need  at  regular  intervals  without 
excessive,  costly  reporting. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Abuse  for  their  dili- 
gence and  cooperation  in  working  out 
this  consolidated  legislation  and  their 
continuing  efforts  to  combat  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  in  our  society.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  this  important 
work  with  my  colleagues  in  the  98th 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  inune- 
diately  following  my  statement  be 
printed  the  statement  of  my  colleague 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Hatch. 

Following  the  statement  of  Senator 
Hatch,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record.* 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  principal  cosponsor  of 
the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Amend- 
ments of  1982  which  reauthorizes  Fed- 
eral alcohol  and  drug  abuse  research 
programs.  I  commend  Senator  Hum- 
phrey for  his  dedicated  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Subcommitee.  In  developing 
this  legislation,  he  is  responsible  for 
preserving  and  upgrading  the  valuable 
work  of  two  vital  research  organiza- 
tions, the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse.  This 
bill  is  a  credit  to  Senator  Humphrey. 
and  to  his  subcommittee  staff  for  their 
superb  work  on  this  legislation. 

In  supporting  this  bill,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  putting  teeth  into  our 
commitment  to  fight  the  evils  of  alco- 
holism, alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse. 
Not  only  is  our  economy  drained  by 
their  enormous  costs,  but  we  as  a  soci- 
ety are  physically,  spiritually  and  emo- 
tionally jeopardized  by  these  diseases. 
This  bill  effectively  does  something 
about  it,  efficiently  targetting  Federal 
support  for  research  in  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health.  Concurrent- 
ly, the  bill  directs  the  Institutes  to  up- 
grade their  efforts  to  rapidly  dissemi- 
nate their  findings  to  State,  local,  and 
private  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  rein- 
forces the  message  that  prevention  ef- 
forts in  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and 
mental  health  must  be  encouraged 
and  strengthened.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's proverb  about  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention being  worth  a  pound  of  cure  is 
too  often  largely  forgotten.  Federal  ef- 
forts, in  particular,  too  often  tackle 
health  problems  only  after  a  disease 
has  arrived.  We  need  to  place  greater 
legislative  emphasis  on  prevention. 


In  this  era  of  limited  Federal  re- 
sources, such  disease  prevention  activi- 
ties reduce  the  number  of  those  who 
need  treatment,  doing  so  without  cost- 
ing the  Govenunent  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Through  this  legislation,  we 
can  pursue  this  course  and  give  both 
moral  and  institutional  support  to  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 

In  additional,  this  bill  targets  more 
drug  research  on  the  hazardous  effects 
of  marihuana,  especially  on  the  youth 
of  our  country.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
finding  out  more  about  the  so-called 
motivational  syndrome.  In  order  to  ef- 
fectively solve  the  substance  abuse 
problems  now  afflicting  us,  parents 
and  professionals  need  to  know  more 
about  this  insidious  and  enervating 
syndrome. 

Obvious,  I  believe  this  is  important 
legislation,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  as  cosponsors.» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  126 
SHORT  title;  statememt  or  polkt? 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Amendments 
of  1983". 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  the  national  effort  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol-related 
problems  and  drug  abuse  through— 

(Da  continued  Federal  commitment  to  re- 
search into  the  behavioral  and  biomedical 
•  etiology,  the  treatment,  and  the  mental  and 
physical  health  and  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse; 

(2)  a  commitment  to— 

(A)  extensive  dissemination  to  States, 
units  of  local  government,  community  orga- 
nizations, and  private  groups  of  the  most 
recent  information  and  research  findings 
with  respect  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse,  including  information 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  research 
findings;  and 

(B)  the  accomplishment  of  such  dissemi- 
nation through  up-to-date  publications, 
demonstrations,  educational  programs,  and 
other  appropriate  means; 

(3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
research  personnel;  services  personnel,  and 
prevention  personnel  in  the  field  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse; 

(4)  The  development  and  encouragement 
of  prevention  programs  designed  to  combat 
the  spread  of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse, 
drug  abuse,  and  the  abuse  of  other  legal  and 
illegal  substances; 

(5)  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  effective  occupational  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  within  Government 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  private  sector; 

and 

(6)  the  provision  of  a  Federal  response  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  which  encourages  the  greatest  partici- 
pation by  the  private  sector,  both  financial- 
ly and  otherwise,  and  concentrates  on  carry- 
ing out  functions  relating  to  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  which  are 
truly  national  In  scope. 


THE  alcohol,  drug  ABUSE,  AHD  MKHTAL 
HEALTH  ADMIHISTRATIOII  AMD  THE  WATIOIIAL 
INSTITUTE  or  MENTAL  HEALTH.  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  ON  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOL- 
ISM. AND  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 

Sec.  2.  (aKl)  Title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  transferred  to  the  end  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  redesignated 
as  title  XXI  and  sections  501  through  515 
are  redesignated  as  sections  2101  through 
2115.  respectively. 

(2)  SecUons  217(c).  217(d).  and  384  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  US.C.  218  and 
278)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "501" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2101". 

(b)(1)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  title  IV  a  new 
title  designated  as  follows: 
•TITLE  V— ADMINISTRATION  AND  CO- 
ORDINATION OP  THE  NA-nONAL  IN- 
STITUTE  OP  MENTAL  HEALTH.  THE 
NATIONAL  mSnrUTE  ON  ALCOHOL 
ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOUSM.  AND  THE 
NA-nONAL     INSTITUTE     ON     DRUG 

ABUSE  

"Part  a— Administbation  and  Institutes". 


funds  have  been  made  available  under  this 
title.  The  process  shall  Include  procedures 
for  the  receiving  of  reports  of  such  Informa- 
tion from  reclplenU  of  funds  under  this  title 
and  taking  appropriate  action  with  respect 
to  such  fraud  and  violations.". 

(3)  Section  101  of  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  RehabUiUtlon  Act  1970  Is 
transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  Inserted  after  the  section  501 
Inserted  by  paragraph  (2).  redesignated  as 
section  502.  and  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  the  first  time 
It  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
section" 

(ID  by  striking  out  "assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereaf- 
ter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary')'"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "relat- 
ing to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary",  and 

(111)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act",  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 


(2)  Section  201  of  the  Act  of  May  14.  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  3511)  Is  transferred  to  title  V  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  esUbllshed 
by  paragraph  (1).  redesignated  as  section 
501.  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare"  each  place  It  occurs; 

(B)  In  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act": 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  To  educate  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  health  hazards  of  alcoholism,  alcohol 
abuse  and  drug  abuse,  the  Administrator 
shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
current  publications  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  relat- 
ing to  the  most  recent  research  findings 
with  respect  to  such  health  hazards.": 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(e)(1)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administra- 
tion an  Associate  Administrator  for  Preven- 
tion to  whom  the  Administrator  shall  dele- 
gate the  function  of  promoting  the  preven- 
tion research  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
coordinating  such  programs  between  the  In- 
stitutes and  between  the  institutes  and 
other  public  and  private  entitles. 

"(2)  On  or  before  January  1.  1984.  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Administrator,  acting 
through  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Prevention,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  describing  the  prevention  activities 
(including  preventive  medicine  and  health 
promotion)  undertaken  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude a  detailed  sUtement  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  for  the  activities  reported  on 
and  the  personnel  used  in  connection  with 
such  activities. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
process  for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  Information  provided  the  Admin- 
istrator respecting  (1)  scientific  fraud  In 
connection  with  projects  for  which  funds 
have  been  made  available  under  this  Act. 
and  (2)  Incidences  of  violations  of  the  righU 
of  human  subjects  of  research  for  which 


"NATIONAL  institute  ON  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND 
ALCOHOUSM". 

(4)  Section  501  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  RehabUiUtlon  Act  Is 
transferred  to  tlUe  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Inserted  after  the  section  502 
Inserted  by  paragraph  (3).  redesignated  as 
section  503,  and  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "Sec.  503."  before  "(a)". 

(ID  by  striking  out  "this  title"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "this  section". 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  prevention  functions" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "relating  to 
drug  abuse  assigned  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act",  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  -Director')"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(1).  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  section  headmg 

••§  501.  EgUbli«hment  of  Inrtilute." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr- 

"NATIONAL  institute  ON  DRUG  ABUSE". 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habUiUtlon Act  Is  transferred  to  section  503 
(as  so  redesignated).  Inserted  after  subsec- 
tion (d),  and  redesignated  as  subsection  (e). 

(6)  Section  455  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  Inserted  in  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  after  the  section  503  in- 
serted by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
and  redesignated  as  section  504. 

(7)  The  following  sections  are  Inserted  In 
title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  504  Inserted  by  paragraph 
(6): 

"REPORTS  ON  ALCOHOUSM.  ALCOHOL  ABUSE.  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  on  or  before  January  15,  1984. 
and  every  three  years  thereafter  a  report— 

"(1)  conUlnlng  current  Information  on 
the  health  consequences  of  using  alcoholic 
beverages, 

"(2)  conUining  a  description  of  current  re- 
search findings  made  with  respect  to  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism,  and 
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designated  as  sections  510,  511,  and  512.  re- 
spectively, and  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  510  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  •the  Institute"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism (hereinafter  in  this  subpart  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Institute')". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "make  available 
through  publications  and  other  appropriate 
means"  in  subsection  (b)(1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■disseminate  through  publica- 
tions and  other  appropriate  means  (includ- 
ing the  development  of  curriculum  materi- 
als)". 

(iii)  by  striking  out  ":  and  such  Council 
shall  give"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection 
(bK3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  giving  special  consideration  to 
projects  relating  to— 

■•(A)  the  relationship  between  alcohol 
abuse  and  domestic  violence, 

••(B)  the  effects  of  alcohol  use  during 
pregnancy, 

■■(C)  the  impact  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  on  the  family,  the  workplace,  and  sys- 
tems for  the  delivery  of  health  services, 

••(D)  the  relationship  between  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  other  drugs, 

••(E)  the  effect  on  the  incidence  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  of  social  pressures, 
legal  requirements  respecting  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages,  the  cost  of  such  bever- 
ages, and  the  economic  status  and  education 
of  users  of  such  beverages. 

■•(P)  the  interrelationship  between  alcohol 
use  and  other  health  problems,  and 

■•(G)  the  comparison  of  the  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness of  various  treatment  methods  for 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  prevention  and  intervention  pro- 
grams for  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse.". 

(iv)  by  irjserting  •or  the  impact  of  alcohol 
abuse  on  other  health  problems"  before  the 
semicolon  in  subsection  (b)(5).  and 

(v)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

•alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  research". 

(B)  Section  511  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a), 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b), 

(iii)  by  striking  out  'of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292a)"  in  subsection 
(b),  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(C)  Section  512  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'AUTHOHIZATIOIfS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

•Sec.  512.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subpart 
$33,480,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$45,776,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  35  percent 
may  be  obligated  for  grants  under  section 
511.". 

(10)  The  following  heading  is  inserted  in 
title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  512  inserted  by  paragraph 
(9): 

•Subpart  2— Drug  Abuse  Research". 

(11)  Section  503  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  transferred  to  the  subpart  2  of  part  B  of 
title  V  esUblished  by  paragraph  (10).  redes- 
ignated as  section  515,  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'The  Director"  the 
first  time  it  occurs  in  subsection  (a)  and  in- 


serting In  lieu  thereof  "The  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse", 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Institute,  may— 

"(1)  collect  and  disseminate  through  pub- 
lications and  other  appropriate  means,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  curriculum  ma- 
terials, information  as  to,  and  the  practical 
application  of,  the  research  and  other  activi- 
ties under  this  section, 

••(2)  make  grants  or  enter  Into  contracts 
with  individuals  and  public  and  nonprofit 
entities  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
causes  of  drug  abuse  in  a  particular  area, 
and 

••(3)  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  individuals  and  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entities  for  research  respect- 
ing improved  drug  maintenance  and  detoxi- 
fication techniques  and  programs.", 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $47,374,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$56,175,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.", 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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••DRUG  ABUSE  RESEARCm" 

and 

(E)  by  Inserting  before  "(a)"  In  subsection 
(a)  the  following:  •Sec.  515.". 

(12)  The  following  headings  are  Inserted 
In  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  515  inserted  by  paragraph 
(11): 

•Part  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions  Relat- 
ing TO  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
AND  Drug  Abuse 

'Subpart  1— Provisions  Relating  to  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism ". 

(13)  Sections  301,  201.  321,  and  333  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
Ism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  are  transferred  to  the  part 
C  of  title  V  established  by  paragraph  (12). 
redesignated  as  sections  520.  521,  522.  and 
523.  respectively,  and  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  520  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  Institute"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism", 

(ID  by  striking  out  "section  321"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 522",  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "under  this  title". 

(B)  Section  521  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "'section  413(b)  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act"  In  subsection  (b)(4)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  525"', 

(ID  by  striking  out  "title"  In  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section",  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

(C)  Section  522  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act"  In  subsection  (a). 

(14)  The  following  heading  Is  Inserted  In 
part  C  of  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  after  section  523  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed): 


"Subpart  2— Provisions  Relating  to  Drug 
Abuse". 

(15)  Section  502  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Is  transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Inserted  after  the  heading  in- 
serted by  paragraph  (14).  redesignated  as 
section  524.  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Director""  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse'". 

(B)  by  striking  out  •".  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act."  In  subsection  (bK2), 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  407'"  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 526". 

(D)  by  striking  out  "under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970"  In  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "under  this 
title". 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

•technical  assistance  to  state  AND  LOCAL 

agencies"", 

and 

(P)  by  Inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  following:  "Sec.  524."". 

(16)(A)  Section  413  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  Is  transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  Inserted  after  the  sec- 
tion 524  Inserted  by  paragraph  (15),  redesig- 
nated as  section  525,  and  amended— 

(D  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"DRUG  ABUSE  AMONG  GOVERNMENT  AND  OTHER 
EMPLOYEES""; 

(ID  by  Inserting  before  "(a)"'  the  following: 
"Sec.  525,":  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "section  201(b)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970"  In  subsection  (b)(4)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  521". 

(B)  Sections  407  and  408  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  are  transferred  to  title  V  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  Inserted  after  the 
section  525  Inserted  by  subparagraph  (A), 
redesignated  as  sections  526  and  527  and 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  526  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

••ADMISSION  or  DRUG  ABUSERS  TO  PRIVATE  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS"': 

and 

(II)  by  Inserting  before  "(a)'"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  following:  "Sec.  526.". 

(ID  Section  527  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

••(X)NFIDENTIALITY  OF  PATIENT  RECORDS": 

(II)  by  Inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  following:  "Sec.  527.'":  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  in  subsection  (g). 

(c)(1)  Sections  102,  103.  and  502  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
Ism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  are  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  405  and  504  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  are  repealed. 

(d)  Title  V  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amendments 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-296)  Is  repealed. 


ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 
REPORTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  January  15,  1984,  a 
report  describing  the  extent  to  which  Feder- 
al and  State  programs,  departments,  and 
agencies  are  concerned  and  are  dealing  ef- 
fectively with— 

(1)  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism, 

(2)  the  problems  of  drug  abuse,  and 

(3)  mental  Illness. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  information  with  respect  to 
the  services  provided  for  alcohol  abuse,  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
under  part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  To  obtain  information 
respecting  such  services,  the  Secretary  shall 
work  with  appropriate  national  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments use  compatible  means  of  collecting 
daU  respecting  such  services  so  that  uni- 
form national  data  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  will  be  available  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  In  compiling  data  for  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
not  require  any  State  to  submit  any  Infor- 
mation which  Is  not  required  under  section 
1916(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 

DRUG  ABUSE  STRATEGY  REPORT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  1165)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"g  305,  Report 

"The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  August  1,  1984,  and  every 
two  years  thereafter,  a  written  report  de- 
scribing the  strategy.  The  report  shall  speci- 
fy the  objectives,  nature,  and  results  of  the 
strategy  and  shall  contain  an  accounting  of 
funds  expended  under  title  II."". 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
1117)  Is  repealed. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  311(cK4)  of  the  com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4577(c)(4))  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(Including  Native  Hawal- 
lans  and  Native  American  Pacific  Island- 
ers)" after  "Native  Americans"". 

(2)  Section  18(b)(10)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  And  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1979  (42  UJ5.C.  4541  note)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Native  Hawalians. 
Native  American  Pacific  Islanders, '"  after 
"Alaskan  Natives.'". 

(3)  Section  410(d)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  RehablllUtlon  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  1177(d))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "native  Americans"'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  Native  Americans  (Including  Native 
Hawalians  and  Native  American  Pacific  Is- 
landers)". 

(b)  Section  475(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2891-4(a))  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  and ".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  ",  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,"  In  paragraph  (2). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  Cfor  himself 
and  Mr,  Heflin): 


S.  127.  A  bill  to  revise  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Clayton  Act  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

UNFAIR  POREtCH  COMPrriTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Hefliw  and  I  introduce  a  bill 
that  would  help  end  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  and  widespread  unfair 
international  trade  practices  that  now 
victimizes  U.S.  workers  and  industry- 
dumping. 

The  United  States  is  blessed  with  an 
energetic  population,  boimtiful  raw 
materials,  and  a  vast  continental 
market  which  have  helped  us  become 
the  world's  leading  industrial  power. 
Yet  economic  problems  continue  to 
plague  us.  One  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  our  current  distress  is  our  de- 
teriorating balance  of  trade. 

Over  the  years,  through  our  continu- 
ing negotiating  efforts,  including  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations,  the  United 
States  has  reduced  many  of  its  bar- 
riers to  international  trade,  and  in 
return  our  trading  partners  have  made 
similar  reductions  in  theirs.  These  re- 
ductions in  the  long  run  promote  pro- 
duction, create  jobs,  and  encourage  ef- 
ficient allocation  of  resources  on  a 
worldwide  scale.  And.  also  in  the  long 
nm,  they  ought  to  help  reduce  our 
trade  deficit.  As  long  as  our  foreign 
competitors  play  fairly  by  the  rules,  I 
think  American  workers  and  industry 
can  more  than  hold  their  own  in  world 
trade,  to  the  benefit  of  our  workers, 
business,  and  the  American  consumer. 
However,  with  this  reduction  of  re- 
strictions on  international  trade,  we 
have  got  to  insure  that  no  one  takes 
advantage  of  what  may  be  our  vulner- 
ability, I  think  it  is  commonly  recog- 
nized that  foreign  competition  has  not 
always  been  fair  competition.  Goods 
manufactured  abroad  are  often  sold  in 
this  country  too  cheaply— below  their 
marginal  cost  of  production  or  below 
their  price  in  their  home  market.  In 
either  case,  this  is  dumping;  it  is 
unfair;  and  it  has  caused  massive  dislo- 
cations in  U.S.  industries— both  unem- 
ployment and  bankrupticies. 

One  of  the  bulwarks  against  this 
predatory  behavior  from  abroad 
should  be  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916. 
but  it  has  not  worked.  Under  this  law 
the  unemployed  workers  or  the  in- 
jured businesses  have  to  show  that  the 
importers  of  the  dumped  goods  specifi- 
cally wanted  to  injure  them  before 
they  could  collect.  Intent  to  injure  is 
such  a  difficult  test  that  this  law  has 
never  been  successfully  used  in  the  66 
years  it  has  been  on  the  books.  As  a 
result,  no  American  company  or  union 
has  ever  collected  damages.  Clearly. 
we  lack  a  coherent,  enforceable  policy 
toward  dumping.  Foreign  businesses 
and  their  U.S,  importers  need  to  know 
what  conduct  our  laws  forbid,  and  the 
injured  U.S.  parties  must  be  able  to 
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Hector  land  use  area  of  Schuyler  and    zens  of  New  York  SUte.  The  area  is  a  model 
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swiftly  and  enjoin  fur- 
when  it  occurs, 
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S.  127 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of  the    United   States    of 

Congress  assembled.  That  this 
cited  as  the  "Unfair  Foreign 
Act  of  1983". 

first  paragraph  of  the  first  sec- 
Clayton  Act  (15  VS.C.  12)  is 
inserting  "section  801  of  the 
8,  1916,  entitled   An  Act 
;he  revenue,  and  for  other  pur- 
C.  72):"  after  "nineteen  hun- 


try  of  their  production  or  of  other  foreign 
countries  to  which  they  are  commonly  ex- 
ported, after  adding  to  such  market  value  or 
wholesale  price,  freight,  duty,  and  other 
charges  and  expenses  necessarily  Incident  to 
the  ImporUtlon  and  sale  thereof  in  the 
United  SUtes;  or  (2)  where  no  home  or 
third  country  market  exists,  the  constructed 
value  of  such  articles  as  determined  by  the 
standards  set  forth  in  section  773(e)  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  (19  VAC. 
1677b<e)),  if- 

"(A)  the  sale  of  such  articles  at  such  price 
would  (i)  cause  material  injury  to  an  indus- 
try or  labor  in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any 
section  of  the  United  SUtes.  (ii)  prevent,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  SUtes,  or  (ill)  restrain 
or  monopolize  any  part  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  such  articles  in  the  United  SUtes: 

and  ,  ^ 

"(B)  such  Injury,  prevention,  restraint,  or 
monopoly  resulU  therefrom.": 

(2)  by  inserting  the  subsection  designation 
•(b)"  before  the  second  paragraph  of  such 

section,  and  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ^SO.OOO": 

(3)  by  inserting  in  subsection  designation 
"(c)"  before  the  third  paragraph  of  such 
section: 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  last  paragraph 
of  such  section  the  following: 

"(d)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court 
before  which  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
is  pending  that  the  ends  of  justice  require 
that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before 
the  court,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be 
summoned,  whether  they  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  court  Is  held  or  not.  and 
subpenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any 
district  by  the  marshal  thereof. 

"(e)  If  a  defendant  in  any  proceeding 
brought  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
in  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes  fails  to 
comply  with  any  discovery  order,  or  other 
order  or  decree,  of  such  court,  the  court 
shall  have  power  to  enjoin  the  further  im- 
porUtion  into  the  United  SUtes,  or  distri- 
bution in  intersUte  commerce  within  the 
United  SUtes,  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as.  or  similar  to.  those 
articles  which  are  alleged  in  such  proceed- 
ing to  have  been  sold  or  imported  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  until  such  time  as  the  defend- 
ant complies  with  such  order  or  decree.": 
and 

(5)  by  inserting  the  subsection  designation 
"(f)"  before  the  last  paragraph  of  such  sec- 
tion. 
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By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  128.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Equal 
Opportunity  Retirement  Act  of  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TOT  EQUAL  OPPOHTUMITY  HrnKafKNT  ACT  OF 
1»S3 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  to  permit  a  non- 
working  spouse  to  establish  and  (»n- 
tribute  up  to  $2,000  per  year  to  his  or 
her  individual  retirement  account. 

This  legislation  will  esteblish  for  the 
first  time  a  full  and  equal  opportunity 
to  provide  expanded  retirement  securi- 
ty for  housewives,  the  one  large  group 
of  Americans  still  not  eligible  for  full 
pension  plan  protection. 

In  1974.  Congress  enacted  a  private 
pension  reform  law,  which  included  a 
provision  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
the  first  time  to  encourage  retirement 


savings  for  workers  not  covered  by  es- 
tablished pension  plans. 

Today,  employed  individuals  can  es- 
tablish individual  retirement  accounts 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  covered 
by  a  qualified  pension  plan  or  not. 
They  can  take  an  annual  tax  deduc- 
tion for  retirement  savings  of  the 
lesser  of  100  percent  of  earned  income 
or  $2,000. 

Married  and  single  women  have  the 
opportunity  to  establish  IRA's  if  they 
are  working  and  have  earned  income. 
But,  imder  current  law,  a  housewife 
who  performs  household  work  valued 
at  $10,000  or  more  per  year  is  only  en- 
titled to  a  $250  spousal  IRA  deduction. 
This  deduction  is  only  permitted  if  her 
working  husband  establishes  his  own 
IRA. 

Although  more  and  more  women  are 
working,  many  married  women  are  not 
in  the  labor  force  and  thus  not  eligible 
for  full  retirement  protection. 

Social  security  is  the  main  source  of 
retirement  security  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  elderly  women,  and  social  securi- 
ty is  not  entirely  adequate  to  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  millions 
of  our  senior  citizens.  Indeed,  more 
than  two  out  of  every  three  poor  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  65  are  women. 

Because  women  are  concentrated  in 
low-paying  and  part-time  jobs  and  be- 
cause of  interruptions  for  raising  chil- 
dren, average  social  security  and  pen- 
sion benefits  are  considerably  lower 
for  women.  Since  she  has  had  no 
earned  income  or  earnings  coverage 
under  social  security,  a  housewife 
must  depend  entirely  on  her  spouse's 
benefits.  And  if  she  is  widowed  early  in 
life  or  divorced,  she  could  receive  very 
meager  benefits  or  no  benefits  at  all. 

Therefore,  I  believe  Congress  should 
provide  an  opportunity  for  housewives 
to  supplement  social  security  to  insure 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  their 
old  age. 

Besides  providing  greater  retirement 
protection,  my  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  total  amount  of  savings  in 
the  economy.  This  would  make  more 
funds  available  for  mortgages,  con- 
sumer and  business  loans  and  stimu- 
late construction  and  other  economic 
activity. 

This  legislation  is  primarily  intended 
to  help  the  millions  of  housewives  who 
have  little  or  no  retirement  protection 
and  security.  It  will  provide  a  tax  in- 
centive to  promote  savings  in  our  econ- 
omy, and  it  will  enable  husbands  and 
wives  to  better  provide  for  their  own 
retirement  and  lessen  their  depend- 
ence on  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  219(b)(4KA)(l)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  di- 
vorced individuals)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(i)  $2,000,  or". 

(b)  Section  219(c)(2)(A)(i)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  married  individ- 
uals) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  $4,000,  or". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  Uxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983. 


By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moyhihan): 
S.  129.  A  bill  to  make  certain  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  the 
State  of  New  York  part  of  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

HECTOR  LAND  USE  AREA 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  make  the 
Hector  land  use  area,  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  located  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  part  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  This  valuable 
tract  of  land  serves  many  purposes, 
from  providing  grazing  rights  and 
lumber  to  local  residents  and  enabling 
them  to  use  its  fine  recreational  facili- 
ties, to  offering  a  imique  habitat  for 
local  wildlife  and  protecting  the  up- 
stream sources  of  water  to  meet  the 
local  health  needs  of  residents.  Re- 
cently, there  has  been  discussion  con- 
cerning the  possible  sale  of  the  area  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  bill  would  preclude  such  an 
action. 

The  Hector  land  use  area  is  the  only 
unit  administered  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  New  York  State.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Government  has  the  au- 
thority to  sell  this  land  without  con- 
gressional approval.  This  bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  land  be  treated  as 
would  any  other  portion  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  review  by  the  Congress  be 
made  concerning  any  proposal  to  dis- 
pose of  the  land.  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  that  such  a  review 
by  their  elected  officials  be  imdertak- 
en. 

New  York's  citizens  have  a  right  to 
be  the  prime  benefactors  of  the  use  of 
this  land.  It  would  be  unconscionable 
to  strip  New  York  of  its  sole  portion  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  lands.  I  am 
proud  to  sponsor  this  measure.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  a  bill  I  am  introducing 
with  Senator  D'Abiato  that  would  in- 
corporate the  Hector  land  use  area  of 
New  York  into  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest. 

On  August  10  of  last  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  declared  its 
intent  to  sell  as  excess  New  York 
State's  only  Federal  forest  land,  the 


Hector  land  use  area  of  Schuyler  and 
Seneca  Counties.  I  believe— as  do 
other  members  of  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation— that  these 
13,232  acres  should  be  retained  as  Fed- 
eral forest  land,  open  to  use  by  the 
public.  The  Hector  area  is  the  13£. 
Forest  Service's  sole  presence  in  New 
York  and  the  Etepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture's sale  of  the  land  would  unfairly 
hurt  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  by  letting  this  land  pass  from 
Federal  control. 

The  Hector  area  is  a  year-round 
recreation  area  that  provides  a  respite 
from  the  urban  lifestyle  of  many  New 
Yorkers.  It  is  used  as  campgrounds  for 
New  York  and  Northeast  U.S.  resi- 
dents, and  has  some  of  the  finest 
riding  trails  in  the  State.  It  is  heavUy 
used  every  season  of  the  year,  yet  re- 
quires only  a  minimum  investment 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Cornell  University  and  Syracuse 
University's  New  York  SUte  School  of 
Forestry  and  Environmental  Services, 
both  near  Hector,  use  the  area  for 
multiple  academic  purposes.  Forestry 
research  conducted  in  the  area  has  led 
to  benefits  for  forest  land  throughtout 
the  country.  Grazing  privileges  are 
granted  to  local  central  New  York 
farmers  as  well.  Such  nonrecreational 
uses  help  alleviate  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  maintaining  the 
lands. 

But  Hector  should  not  be  considered 
primarily  as  a  remunerative  piece  of 
property.  It  should  be  treasured  for 
the  benefits  and  pleasures  it  brings  to 
so  many  New  Yorkers  and  other  Amer- 
icans who  use  the  land  for  all  its  many 
purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Hector  land  use  area  and  a  letter  sup- 
porting the  maintenance  of  Federal 
control  written  by  Daniel  A.  Poole, 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WiLOUn  MAMAGEMKirr  IWSTITUTE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  December  6. 1982. 
Mr.  JoHW  E.  Tharp, 

District  Ranger.  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest,  Hector  Land  Use  Area,  Che-Que- 
Gue  Corp.  Building,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Tharp:  The  Institute  recently 
learned  of  the  Forest  Service's  decision  to 
consider  selling  the  Hector  Land  Use  Area. 
Our  understanding  is  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  does  have  the  authority  to 
make  this  consideration  and  that  this  recent 
initiative  has  been  spurred  by  the  asset 
management  program.  While  we  appreciate 
the  Forest  Service's  prudent  management 
and  review  of  its  liabilities  and  assets,  we 
would  object  to  any  action  that  would  shift 
the  Hector  Land  Use  Area  from  its  present 
availability  for  resource  deveolpment,  man- 
agement !uid  public  use. 

The  Hector  area,  at  13,232  acres.  Is  the 
largest  parcel  of  public  land  in  central  New 
York.  It  provides  many  benefiU  to  the  citi- 


zens of  New  York  SUte.  The  area  is  a  model 
for  land  management  that  presenU  well- 
managed  systems  for  grazing  of  cattle,  a  va- 
riety of  timber  production  goals,  wildlife 
management,  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Given  the  current  benefiU  from  the 
Hector  area  we  fail  to  see  how  its  disposal 
could  benefit  the  public  more  than  the 
present  use.  This  is  most  graphically  demon- 
strated by  the  origin  of  the  area.  Originally, 
more  that  100  farms  comprised  the  now  fed- 
eral ownership.  Each  was  abandoned  as  the 
landowners  found  that  the  glacial  soils  are 
generally  poor  and  require  careful  manage- 
ment to  prevent  erosion.  To  adjust  for  this 
submarginal  land  abandonment  the  lands 
were  purchased  for  reclamation  by  the  fed- 
eral government  through  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  of  1933,  the  Emergen- 
cy Reliev  Act  of  1935,  and  Title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937. 

The  present  management  of  the  area  has 
maintained  and  improved  the  4,990  acres  of 
fenced  pastures  through  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  a  local  grazing  association, 
given  local  universities  and  county  schools 
an  area  for  development  of  conservation 
education  programs,  a  recreational  area  and 
provided  a  local  timl)er  and  fuelwood  supply 
from  the  area's  6,025  acres  of  woodland. 
The  two  latter  programs  have  helped  main- 
tain the  area's  wildlife  and  forest  nmnage- 
ment  objectives.  In  fact,  we  find  that  the 
Hectcr  area  has  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency 
that  most  Forest  Service  lands  cannot 
obtain. 

In  addition,  23,200  visitor  days  in  1981  re- 
flect the  public's  use  of  the  area  for  fishing, 
hunting,  horseback  riding,  camping,  hiking 
and  wildlife  observation.  These  activities  are 
enhanced  by  the  cooperative  wildlife  im- 
provement program  with  the  SUte  of  New 
York  and  the  Forest  Service's  own  wildlife 
management  program.  Both  of  these  have 
succeeded  in  providiiv  a  high  degree  of  veg- 
eUtive  diversity,  thus  wildlife  species  rich- 
ness, to  the  area. 

The  federal  govenunent's  original  attain- 
ment of  Hector  was  for  reclamation  and  to 
demonstrate  good  land  management.  The 
Forest  Service  has  succeeded  with  these 
goals,  creating  a  multiple-use  area  that  is 
truly  yielding  multiple  benefits.  The  area  is 
an  asset  to  the  SUte  of  New  York  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  not  a  liabil- 
ity that  should  be  considered  for  liquida- 
tion. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  Hector  Land 
Use  Area  not  be  considered  for  sale  but 
rather  it  be  considered  for  inclusion  as  a 
ranger  district  of  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest. 

These  remarks  have  been  coordinated 
with  Gordon  C.  Robertson,  the  Institute's 
Northeast  RepresenUtive. 

Please   include   these  commenU   in   any 
public  review  process  that  will  determine 
the  future  of  the  Hector  Land  Use  Area. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  A.  Poole, 

President 

Hector  Land  Use  Area 

AREA  description 

The  Hector  Land  Use  Area  is  located  in 
Seneca  and  Schuyler  Counties  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region  of  New  York  SUte.  The  area 
is  generally  bounded  by  four  New  York 
Highways:  96,  414,  79,  and  224.  The  area  is 
accessible  by  one  of  these  four  highways: 
then  via  a  grid  of  north-south  and  east-west 
gravel  roads,  which  cross  the  unit  at  one 
mile  intervals. 
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project  for  public  grazing  and  other  land 
use  developments,  including  reforesutlon. 
The  Hector  Grazing  Association  was  formed 
in  1946  to  facilitate  grazing  on  the  public 
lands.  This  association  is  still  in  existence 
today. 

From  1954-1957.  the  land  was  placed 
under  management  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  Upper  Darby.  Permsylvanla.  In  1957. 
management  of  the  area  was  assigned  to  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest,  located  in 
Vermont.  Grazing  and  reforestation  contin- 
ued to  domlr»te  management  activities  on 
the  land  until  1961. 

In  1961,  a  professional  forester  was  as- 
signed as  the  unit  manager  with  a  title  of 
Forester  in  Charge.  A  multiple  use  program 
was  initiated  following  an  evaluation  by  the 
Forest  Supervisor,  staff,  and  the  Forester  in 
CtiftrgPn 

In  the  following  21  years,  a  wildlife  habi- 
tat Improvement  program  has  taken  place 
In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Envirorunental  Conservation:  the 
recreation  program  and  use  has  steadily  in- 
creased; timber  management  activity,  al- 
though modest  in  scale,  has  intensified;  and 
grazing  use,  through  cooperation  with  the 
Hector  Grazing  Association,  has  been  im- 
proved. In  the  past  five  years,  the  Hector 
Land  Use  Area  has  proven  to  be  of  signifi- 
cant value  for  environmental  education.  A 
large  nearby  population  and  the  unit's  in- 
tensive management  and  physical  resources 
provide  a  sound  base  for  outdoor  education 
efforts.  Current  educational  programs  are 
designed  for  school  children,  college  stu- 
dents, and  the  general  public. 

In  1978.  the  Forester  in  Charge  was  desig- 
nated as  a  District  Ranger.  For  administra- 
tive purposes,  the  Hector  Land  Use  Area  is 
considered  similar  to  a  National  Forest 
Ranger  District.  However,  lands  at  Hector 
do  not  have  the  same  status  as  National 
Forest  System  lands  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  management  authority  is  somewhat 
limited  on  these  lands. 

PRESENT  MANAGEMENT  SITUATION 

Over  the  years  the  Hector  Land  Use  Area 
lands  have  been  restored  to  productivity  as 
directed  and  now  serve  as  a  visible  demon- 
stration of  good  land  management.  They 
are  the  only  federal  lands  in  New  York 
SUte  that  are  administered  for  multiple 
wild  land  uses.  As  such  they  provide  not 
only  a  unique  land  use  and  management 
demonstration  but  they  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  endeavors  that  help  support  the 
local  economy  plus  extensive  opportunities 
for  outdoor  public  recreation.  The  available 
resources  are  already  committed  to  general 
public  use  and  local  residents.  Many  user 
groups  and  Individuals  have  helped  In  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  various  facili- 
ties they  now  use. 

The  Area  contains  nearly  7,000  acres  of 
commercial  forest  land.  These  foresU  are 
valuable  for  fuelwood.  lumber  and  other 
forest  products  and  are  also  important  for 
wildlife  cover  and  various  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  including  hunting.  Some  1.700 
acres  of  wildlife  openings  are  managed 
within  the  forested  area.  AUo.  200,000  board 
feet  of  timber  are  harvested  annually.  The 
commercial  fuelwood  market  Is  good.  In  ad- 
dition, nearly  200  fuelwood  permits  were 
sold  to  local  residents  In  fiscal  year  1982. 

Grazing  Is  permitted  on  4,648  acres  under 
a  Grazing  Agreement  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Hector  Cooperative  Grazing 
Association,  Inc.  Since  1961.  the  100 
member  association  has  assumed  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  the  land.  Thirty-three  pas- 


tures are  maintained  within  76  miles  of 
fence  with  30  corrals  and  46  stockwater 
ponds. 

The  Area  is  very  popular  with  recreation- 
IsU.  Use  during  1981  was  23.200  visitor  days, 
compared  to  17.706  In  1978.  These  activities 
include  camping  and  picnicking  at  existing 
developed  sites;  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
horseback  riding  and  cross  country  skiing. 
Some  hiking  is  on  the  Area's  25  mile  trail 
system  Including  the  12  mile  Interloken 
Trail  System,  (now,  a  National  Recreation 
Trail)  and  13  miles  of  additional  trails. 
These  trails  are  a  part  of  the  Finger  Lake 
Trail  System  which  Is  popular  In  the  area. 

There  Is  also  no  current  mineral  activity 
In  the  Area,  but  the  entire  federal  owner- 
ship Is  covered  by  federal  oil  and  gas  leases. 

The  Area  has  become  a  focal  point  for  en- 
vironmental and  conservation  education  ac- 
tivities and  is  used  regularly  by  schools  and 
other  conservation  and  educational  agencies 
and  groups. 

THE  RESOURCES 


Soil 
The  soil,  more  than  any  other  factor,  has 
Influenced  the  development  of  the  physical, 
economic,  and  social  history  of  the  unit.  In 
the  past,  limiting  soil  factors  caused  the 
••Hill  Farms"  to  be  less  and  less  competitive 
with  farms  on  better  soils.  The  overall  land- 
scape Is  very  gentle,  which  combined  with 
medium  to  fine  textured  soils  and  the  wide- 
spread presence  of  a  basal  till  hardpan  layer 
(from  which  a  fraglpan  may  form),  creates 
land  conditions  requiring  careful  manage- 
ment. Several  soil  characteristics  in  particu- 
lar affect  management  activities.  Soils  are 
very  wet  once  frost  leaves  from  March  to 
June.  Internal  permeability  of  most  of  the 
soils  is  very  slow,  primarily  due  to  fine  tex- 
ture, but  also  because  of  the  presence  of 
basal  tin,  which  Is  essentially  impermeable 
to  water.  The  long,  smooth,  gentle  slopes  ac- 
cumulate a  large  amount  of  run-off  (espe- 
cially when  the  soils  are  saturated  about  the 
basal  till)  creating  an  erosion  hazard.  Nearly 
all  soils  are  silt-loam  soils  containing  a  large 
content  of  clay  and  silt. 

Chemical  characteristics  of  the  soil  also 
affect  their  management.  Typically  the  soils 
are  quite  acid.  Phosphorus  Is  uniformly  In- 
sufficient. Liming  and  application  of  phos- 
phorus fertilizers  are  needed  to  produce 
g(X>d  crop  yields. 

Water 
The  Unit  lies  astride  a  plateau  known  as 
the  "Hector  Backbone."  About  half  of  the 
land  drains  to  the  east  toward  Cayuga  Lake 
and  half  to  the  west  toward  Seneca  Lake. 
These  are  the  two  largest  Finger  Lakes 
(about  40  miles  long  and  two  to  three  miles 
wide).  The  13.232  acres  in  the  Unit  are 
Intermingled  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
private  land  which  means  that  the  Forest 
Service  manages  only  about  half  of  the  wa- 
tershed area.  Average  annual  precipitation 
is  34  Inches.  Estimated  water  yield  for  the 
unit  is  26.000  acre  feet.  Most  streams  are 
intermittent  since  the  unit  is  at  the  top  of 
the  watershed  and  only  extends  an  average 
of  four  miles  from  east  to  west.  There  are 
no  natural  bodies  of  water,  but  46  livestock 
ponds  have  been  constructed  on  the  pas- 
tures and  27  wildlife  ponds  built  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  unit.  These  ponds  av- 
erage one-half  to  one  acre  in  size.  The  wild- 
life ponds  are  visited  by  many  recreatlonlsts 
for  fishing,  nature  study,  or  for  strolling 
and  relaxation. 

There  are  public  water  supplies  at  Blue- 
tjerry    Patch    Campground    and    Potomac 


Group  Campground  in  the  form  of  drilled 
wells  with  hand  pump.  Each  Is  about  100 
feet  deep.  One  spring  located  off  Picnic 
Area  Road  Is  under  special  use  permit  to 
supply  a  residence. 

Vegetation 
The  Hector  Unit  consisU  of  13.232  acres; 
5.025  acres  are  composed  of  hardwood 
timber  stands,  primarily  of  red  oak.  white 
oak.  red  maple,  white  ash,  basswood  and 
hickories.  The  remaining  8,207  acres  were  In 
farm  lands  prior  to  the  1930s  when  the  land 
was  purchased.  Today  there  are  some  4,990 
acres  In  pastures  with  grass  cover,  about 
1,000  acres  of  conifer  planUtlons,  particu- 
larly red  pine,  Japanese  larch,  white  spruce 
and  jack  pine.  The  balance  of  2.200  acres 
consists  of  old  fields,  some  of  which  are  pri- 
marily goldenrod  and  low  shrubs,  such  as 
hawthorn  and  gray  dogwood,  with  other 
areas  rapidly  filling  aspen,  white  pine  and 
other  tree  species. 

There  Is  a  great  diversity  of  hardwood  and 
softwood  tree  species  as  mentioned  above. 
In  addition,  among  the  species  are  the  fol- 
lowing: black  walnut,  hophombeam.  arrow- 
head, sugar  maple,  black  cherry,  black 
locust,  chestnut  oak,  apple,  multlflora  rose, 
elm,  wltchhazel,  beech.  Norway  spruce, 
boneset.  wild  cranberry,  blueberry,  raspber- 
ry, may  apple,  lilac,  teasel,  partridge  berry, 
service  berry,  pin  cherry,  healall.  maple- 
leaved  viburnum,  blackberrled  elder,  chico- 
ry, and  burdock.  Primary  species  within  pas- 
tures are  blrdsfoot  trefoil,  white  clover,  red 
clover,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  bluegrass, 
redtop,  and  fescue. 

Ft  re 
Fire  potential  is  highest  in  May  when  the 
snow  has  melted  and  before  green-up 
occurs.  Periods  of  high  winds  usually  occur 
during  this  time  and  areas  of  dead  grass  and 
weeds  are  available  as  fuel.  Most  of  the  fires 
at  Hector  cause  little  damage  due  to  the 
lack  of  heavy  fuels.  Because  of  light  fuels 
and  rapid  spreading  nature  of  the  fire,  high 
temperature  fires  are  a  rarity  and  vegeta- 
tion, especially  trees,  is  not  killed. 

Prescribed  buring  was  used  on  the  Hector 
Area  in  1982  for  blueberry  management  and 
wildlife  improvement. 

Responsibility  for  fire  suppression  Is  as- 
signed to  adjacent  towns  based  on  a  Cooper- 
ative Agreement  between  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  towns  involved.  This  agreement  was 
revised  In  the  summer  of  1978.  In  situations 
where  a  fire  develops  on  the  Hector  Area, 
the  Forest  Service  would  secure  help  from 
the  town  in  which  the  fire  occurred  and 
would  pay  suppression  costs. 
Minerals 
There  Is  no  known  past  history  of  mineral 
exploration  on  the  Hector  Area  Including 
sand  or  gravel  removal.  However,  each  deed 
to  the  federal  lands  Includes  a  statement 
that  all  gold  and  silver  Is  reserved  to  the 
State  of  New  York.  There  has  never  been 
any  evidence  of  gold  and  sliver  found  on  the 
Unit. 

In  1971.  a  representative  of  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  obtained  BLM  oil  and  gas  leases 
for  the  entire  Hector  Unit.  However,  no  ac- 
tivity or  exploration  has  taken  place  as  yet. 
There  are  currently  no  other  mineral  activi- 
ties on  the  area.  There  Is  a  possibility  that 
gravel  deposits  are  available  on  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  area. 

There  has  been  some  oil  and  gas  drilling 
within  20  miles  of  the  Hector  Area,  and  It  Is 
very  possible  that  similar  exploration  could 
take  place  on  the  area  within  the  next  10 
years. 


Recreation 
The  basic  reason  people  visit  the  Hector 
Area  is  to  seek  an  atmosphere  of  solitude 
yet  be  able  to  find  enough  faculties  and  ac- 
tivities to  satisfy  their  needs.  For  example, 
visitors  to  Blueberry  Patch  Campground 
often  say  that  they  enjoy  both  the  small- 
ness  and  simplified  development  of  the  site 
and  the  large  amount  of  undeveloped  land 
surrounding  It.  They  say  it  is  difficult  to 
find  situations  similar  to  this  in  Central 
New  York.  Similarly,  families  with  smaller 
children  who  like  to  catch  panflsh  in  the 
ponds  at  Hector  cannot  find  this  pursuit 
readily  available  elsewhere  since  most 
public  fishing  is  in  the  large  lakes  and 
streams.  By  the  same  token,  those  on  horse- 
back are  hard  pressed  to  find  areas  where 
there  are  trails,  gravel  roads,  and  fields  in 
desirable  combinations  to  satisfy  their 
riding  pleasures.  SUte  Parks  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  area  are  designed  for  high  densi- 
ty use,  as  are  private  developments.  The 
Hector  program  complements  rather  than 
competes  with  these  areas,  by  providing 
something  different. 

The  majority  of  visitors  to  the  area  come 
from  within  40  miles.  However,  there  are 
people  vacationing  in  the  summer  and  deer 
hunters  in  the  fall  who  live  more  than  100 
miles  away. 

Blueberry  Patch  is  designed  for  family 
camping  to  accommodate  both  small  camp- 
ing vehicles  and  tents.  This  site  Is  very  pop- 
ular as  attested  by  over  3.300  visitor-days 
use  in  1981.  Potomac  Group  Campground  is 
designed  for  walk-in  tent  camping  and  pic- 
nicking and  use  In  1981  was  3.700  visitor- 
days.  Both  sites  have  Ubies.  vault  toilets, 
fire  rings,  and  drilled  wells  with  hand 
pumps.  The  Backbone  Trailhead  is  designed 
primarily  for  use  by  horsemen  who  camp 
overnight. 

The  25-mlle  trail  system  Is  composed  of 
the  main  Interloken  Trail  (12  miles),  which 
Joins  the  Finger  Lakes  Trail  on  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  area.  The  Finger  Lakes  Trail 
crosses  New  York  SUte  and  joins  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  in  eastern  New  York.  There 
are  six  side  loop  trails  connecting  with  the 
Interloken  Trail  so  visitors  can  make  short 
trips  of  one  to  three  miles. 

Fishing  is  a  popular  recreational  activity 
at  the  ponds  as  attested  by  the  number  of 
people  seen  fishing  and  the  pathways 
around  ponds  having  fish  In  them.  Many  of 
those  fishing  are  families  with  small  chil- 
dren. 

Timber 


Prior  to  the  1930's.  the  Hector  Unit  was 
comprised  of  a  number  of  farms.  Many  of 
the  farmers  had  sold  a  large  percentage  of 
the  merchanUble  sawlogs  from  their  wood- 
lots  prior  to  government  purchase.  These 
woodlots  were  cut  without  regard  to  good 
silvlcultural  practices,  leaving  stands  in  poor 
condition.  Even  after  government  purchase, 
stands  were  cut  with  little  concern  for  silvi- 
culture until  1961  when  a  forester  was  as- 
signed to  the  Unit.  Therefore,  these  hard- 
wood stands  have  been  under  professional 
management  for  only  about  19  years.  Some 
1.000  acres  of  conifers  were  planted  under 
the  direction  of  SCS  from  1938  to  the  early 
1940's.  From  1961  to  1974  timber  harvest 
was  confined  to  harwood  sawlogs  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  50  thousand  board  feet 
per  year  since  no  market  for  other  products 
existed.  In  1974.  a  market  developed  for  red 
pine  poles  used  In  construction  of  cabins  by 
local  Individuals.  This  resulted  In  the  sale  of 
50  thousand  board  feet  of  red  pine  in  1981 
which  provided  a  means  of  commercial  thin- 
ning of  planUtlons.  Over  the  last  17  years 


from  50  to  200  acres  have  been  precommer- 
cially  thinned  in  hardwood  stands  each 
year. 

The  major  forest  type  of  the  Unit  is  Appa- 
lachian mixed  hardwoods  (see  Silvlcultural 
Systems  for  the  major  forest  types  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Forest  Service.  UJS.D-A..  Ag 
Handbook  445).  Species  composition  in- 
cludes a  large  proportion  of  northern  red 
oak  and  white  oak.  sugar  maple  and  hicko- 
ries. There  Is  some  represenUtlon  of  aspen, 
white  pine,  eastern  hemlock.  American 
beech  and  black  cherry  scattered  through- 
out most  stands.  A  limited  amount  of  black 
walnut  is  also  found  in  some  stands.  The  re- 
generative potential  of  many  of  the  hard- 
wood species  Is  very  high.  Most  sprout  vigor- 
ously when  small.  Species  classified  as  very 
shade  tolerant  are  American  beech,  eastern 
heml(x;k  and  sugar  maple.  Intermediate  in 
shade  tolerance  are  oaks,  hickories  and 
white  ash.  These  Intermediates  will  not  re- 
produce and  survive  under  a  closed  canopy. 
Intermediates,  particularly  the  mast  pro- 
ducing oaks  and  hickories,  are  very  Impor- 
tant to  wildlife.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to 
use  silvlcultural  systems  to  provide  future 
stands  which  contain  a  sizable  component  of 
these  species. 

Wildlife 
The  Hector  Unit  was  covered  with  unbro- 
ken forest  until  the  late  1700's  when  settlers 
cleared  the  land  to  raise  crops  and  livestock. 
1887  market  the  peak  of  farming  in  central 
New  York,  and  by  1925.  much  of  the  farm- 
land was  being  abandoned.  As  former  fields 
became  forested,  the  resulting  vegeutlon 
provided  a  variety  of  wildlife  cover  and  food. 
Wildlife  species  steadily  Increased  as  the 
habiUt  became  sulUble  for  them. 

When  the  Hector  Unit  was  purchased  by 
the  government  during  the  1930's  about 
9.500  acres,  or  75  percent  of  the  unit,  was  In 
open  fields.  The  management  decision  at 
that  time  of  purchase  was  to  develop  pas- 
tures on  5.000  acres,  plant  1.000  acres  to 
conifers  and  allow  natural  succession  to 
occur  on  3,500  acres.  Over  the  past  40  years, 
these  3.500  acres  of  open  fields  have  gradu- 
ally become  covered  with  forbs.  shrubs,  and 
trees.  Over  much  of  the  area,  invasion  of 
trees  has  caused  the  disappearance  of 
shrubs  and  forbs.  resulting  In  a  decline  in 
the  quality  and  variety  of  wildlife  food  and 
cover.  Around  2,200  acres  of  the  original 
3,500  acres  still  have  shrubs  or  forbs  on 
them:  the  remainder  are  now  mixed  hard- 
w(X)d  and  conifer  stands. 

Since  1963,  debrushlng,  by  hand  and  by 
machine,  has  been  used  to  encourage 
sprouting  of  browse  plants  and  to  maintain 
openings  on  50-90  acres  per  year. 

Big  game  species  Include  the  white-Ulled 
deer  and  the  turkey.  The  turkey  is  a  relative 
newcomer  to  the  area,  having  expanded  into 
the  unit  5-6  years  ago,  presumably  from 
Connecticut  Hill  to  the  south.  Many  of  the 
existing  stands  are  approaching  sawtlmber 
size  and  several  of  the  oak-hickory  stands 
within  the  unit  are  producing  mast,  which 
may  partially  explain  why  turkey  find  the 
area  attractive.  An  estimated  2-5  turkeys 
are  harvested  each  year  within  the  unit. 

Once  farmland  was  abandoned,  white-tail 
deer  numbers  began  to  increase  as  the  habi- 
Ut became  sulUble.  One  winter  deer  yard  is 
known  to  exist  within  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  unit,  although  most  deer  winter 
in  areas  to  the  west.  These  wintering  areas 
are  used  during  periods  of  deep  snows,  but 
generally,  winter  snow  depths  within  the 
unit  permit  free  movement  by  the  animals 
during  most  winters. 
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Small  gam  >  species  Include  ruffed  grouse, 
ring-necked  pheasant,  woodcock,  cottontail 
rabbit,  gray  squirrel,  woodchuck.  Canada 
goose,  and  several  species  of  ducks.  Snow- 
shoe  hare  wi  ire  Introduced  a  few  years  ago. 
but  did  not  ficrease.  A  few  individuals  may 
still  be  found  within  the  unit. 

Waterfowl  habiUt  is  extremely  limited  in 
Schuyler  Csunty  and  Seneca  County. 
Hector  is  n<  exception— a  few  areas  have 
wood  duck  production  and  an  occasional 
mallard  may  raise  a  brood  within  the  unit, 
but  otherwis  e  the  existing  ponds  are  either 
too  deep  anc  small  or  too  accessible  for  wa- 
terfowl prodi  iction. 

Purbearera  include  red  and  gray  fox.  rac- 
coon, oppo!  sum.  coyote,  and  mink.  No 
beaver  are  k  lown  to  occur  within  the  Unit. 
Most  of  the  Fur  harvest  involves  fox.  musk- 
rat,  and  race  oon.  The  area  provides  some  of 
the  better  red  fox  habitat  in  Schuyler 
County. 

The  great  diversity  of  vegetation  within 
the  Hector  I  nit  has  resulted  in  habitat  suit- 
able for  a  1  u-ge  number  of  nongame  bird 
species.  Hoi^ever.  due  to  the  relatively 
young  fore  it  stands,  species  requiring 
mature  to  )vermature  forests  and  large 
snags  are  nc  t  found  in  large  numbers.  Spe- 
cies present  include:  eastern  chipmunk, 
voles,  shrew  i.  star-nose  moles,  bats,  flying 
squirrels,  jui  iping  mice,  raptors  (hawks  and 
owls),  warb  ers.  vireos.  flycatchers,  nut- 
hatches, and  sparrows. 

The  raptoj  population  is  high  and  is  quite 
noticable  art  und  the  many  open  areas. 

The  New  ^  ork  State  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental C  onservation  has  constructed  25 
ponds  throu  [h  a  cooperative  wildlife  agree- 
ment betwe«  n  the  sUte  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Thu  agreement  was  signed  in  1959. 
The  ponds  a  rerage  0.5  acres  in  size  and  most 
are  less  tha:  \  seven  feet  deep.  Most  of  the 
ponds  have  I  een  stocked  with  bullheads  and 
sunfish.  Th  ee  of  the  ponds  are  stocked 
with  trout.  Many  ponds  at  Hector  experi- 
ence a  least  partial  die-off  of  fish  during 
most  winter: . 

No  wildlil  i  species  classified  as  endan- 
gered or  thieatened  under  Public  Law  93- 
205.  the  End  uigered  Species  Act  of  1973.  are 
known  to  oc  :ur  within  this  planning  unit.* 


By  N  r.  COCHRAN  (for  himseU 
anc  Mr.  Ninnt): 
S.  130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  piovide  credit  assistance  to 
farmers,  ai  id  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committer  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forest  ry 

THK  AGRICuiTUSAL  CREDn  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OP  1*83 

B«r.  CCKlHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  theit  Senator  Nuira  is  joining 
me  in  intr  xlucing  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Agricultur^  Credit  Improvement  Act 
of  1983", 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  to  our 
efforts  t)  reduce  surpluses  and 
strengther  farm  prices.  During  this 
time  I  have  become  increasingly  con 
cemed  thi  A  luiless  some  attention  is 
given  to  oi  ir  farm  credit  situation  that 
many  of  our  farmers  will  not  be 
around  tc  enjoy  the  higher  prices 
when  the  :  lurpluses  are  brought  under 
control  ani  1  prices  strengthened. 

I  have  b  >en  arguing  that  a  balanced 
approach  m  needed  to  assure  that  agri 
culture  is  put  back  on  a  sound  finan- 


cial footing.  This  includes  the  reduc- 
tion of  surplus  stocks,  maintaining  our 
market  shares  overseas  and  a  plan 
which  provides  farmers  some  hope  of 
recovering  from  the  severe  debt  load 
which  has  accumulated  because  of  the 
combination  of  low  prices  in  recent 
times  and  crop  failures  during  the 
1970's. 

The  total  farm  debt  was  only  $54.4 
biUion  in  1971.  By  1975  this  has  in- 
creased to  $81.6  billion.  By  1982  the 
farm  debt  was  $201.7  billion.  Prelimi- 
nary niunbers  indicate  that  the  total 
farm  debt  this  year  is  $215  bUlion. 

Unfortunately  net  farm  income  to 
service  this  debt  has  actually  gone 
down.  For  example,  in  1975  farmers 
had  $24.5  billion  in  income  to  service  a 
debt  load  of  $81.6  billion.  Farm  income 
in  1982  was  $19  billion  to  service  a 
debt  load  of  over  $200  billion. 

During  this  time  Farmers  Home  has 
become  more  and  more  an  important 
source  of  credit  for  farmers.  This  came 
about  because  of  the  difficulties  that 
farmers  found  themselves  in  because 
of  poor  crops  in  some  years  and  low 
prices  during  others.  As  the  lender  of 
last  resort  FmHA  filled  the  need  to 
help  keep  many  farmers  in  business. 

However.  I  believe  that  some  adjust- 
ments need  to  be  made  now  in  order 
for  FmHA  to  provide  farmers  an  op- 
portunity to  regain  a  sound  financial 
position  during  these  very  difficult 
times. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today 
takes  a  step  in  that  direction.  It  con- 
tains five  points  which  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

One.  increase  the  loan  limit  on 
direct  operating  loans  made  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  from 
$100,000  to  $300,000. 

Two,  provide  farmers  that  had  a  dis- 
aster since  1979  with  the  eligibility  for 
subsequent  loans  through  1984  with  a 
limitation  of  $500,000. 

Three,  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  work  with  farm- 
ers to  defer,  reamortize,  reschedule, 
and  consolidate  loans  to  avoid  involun- 
tary liquidation  in  cases  where  an  indi- 
vidual farmer  has  a  chance  of  recover- 
ing. 

Four,  provide  authority  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  re- 
schedule and  reamortize  operating 
loans  over  a  15-year  period  rather 
than  the  current  7-year  limit. 

Five,  require  that  any  loan  resched- 
uled or  reamortized  carry  an  interest 
rate  which  is  the  lower  of  the  interest 
rate  on  FmHA  operation  loans. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  limitation 
of  $100,000  on  direct  operating  loans 
made  by  FmHA  is  out  of  date  and 
eliminates  many  farmers  that  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  unless  this  limit  is  in- 
creased to  $300,000  that  many  farmers 
that  are  in  the  family  farmer  category 
will  be  forced  out  of  production  be- 


cause sufficient  credit  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

To  help  farmers  recover  from  a  loss 
due  to  crop  failure  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  makes  disaster  loans 
available  on  the  amount  of  the  loss. 
Prior  to  1980  farmers  were  eligible  to 
receive  subsequent  loans  for  up  to  5 
years  in  an  effort  to  recover  from  the 
disaster. 

Legislative   changes   were   made   in 

1980  which  allowed  farmers  receiving 
a  disaster  loan  prior  to  December  15, 
1979  to  remain  eligible  to  receive  sub- 
sequent loans  for  up  to  5  years  with  no 
ceiling  on  the  amount.  However,  those 
farmers  obtaining  a  disaster  loan  after 
December  15,  1979  were  eligible  for 
two  subsequent  loans  with  limitations 
of  $1.5  million  for  1980.  $1  million  for 

1981  and  $0.5  million  for  1982.  Under 
current  law  these  farmers  are  not  eli- 
gible for  subsequent  loans  during  1983 
and  1984  while  those  farmers  who  had 
a  disaster  loan  on  or  before  December 
15.  1979.  would  continue  to  be  eligible. 

Because  of  the  poor  weather  condi- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  country 
since  1979,  I  believe  that  the  need 
exists  for  these  farmers  to  receive  sub- 
sequent loans  to  improve  their 
chances  of  recovery.  This  bill  provides 
the  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  these  loans. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  provide 
subsequent  loans,  for  those  farmers 
obtaii^g  a  disaster  loan  since  Decem- 
ber 15,  1979,  at  the  current  limitation 
of  $500,000  imposed  on  these  loans  for 
1982. 

Due  to  very  difficult  economic  condi- 
tions in  agriculture  about  25  percent 
of  the  FmHA  loans  are  delinquent.  It 
is  going  to  take  a  special  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  minimize  the  number  of  invol- 
untary foreclosures  until  the  surpluses 
can  be  reduced  and  prices  strenthened. 

This  bill  reemphasizes  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  administration  uti- 
lize its  full  authority  to  defer,  resched- 
ule, reamortize,  and  consolidate  loans 
to  avoid  involuntary  foreclosures  in 
cases  where  it  is  determined  that  a 
farmer  has  a  chance  to  recover. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  a 
farmer  being  able  to  recover  is  the  ex- 
tremely high  annual  loan  repayment 
when  a  farmer  is  faced  with  not  only 
paying  back  his  current  operating 
loan,  but  perhaps  other  loans  obtained 
because  of  previous  disasters.  To  help 
FmHA  rescheduled  or  reamortized 
loans  for  12,000  borrowers  last  year. 
Often  this  still  leaves  farmers  in  a 
cash  flow  problem.  To  help  alleviate 
this  problem  this  bill  allows  the  Secre- 
tary to  reschedule  or  reamortize  loans 
for  up  to  15  years  rather  than  the  ex- 
isting 7-year  limitation.  Also  to  give 
the  farmers  the  benefit  on  interest 
rates.  The  bill  provides  that  the  inter- 
est rate  on  these  reschedule  or  rea- 
mortized loans  be  the  lower  of  the  in- 


terest rate  on  the  existing  loan  or  the 
current  interest  rate. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these 
changes  will  go  a  long  way  in  improv- 
ing the  credit  situation  in  agriculture 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  ^.      . ,,, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bui 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  130 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Farm  Credit  Im- 
provement Act  of  1983". 

LIMITATION  ON  OPERATING  LOANS 

Sec  2  Clause  (1)  of  section  313  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  UJS.C.  1943  (1))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "tlOCOOO"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■$300,000". 

CONSOUDATION  AND  RESCHEDUUNG  OP 
OPERATING  LOANS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
316(b)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1946  (b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  -seven  years  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ' '  fifteen  years  . 

(b)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  316(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  interest  rate  on  such  consolidated  or 
rescheduled  loans,  other  than  guaranteed 
loans,  shall  be  the  lower  of  (1)  the  rate 
charged  under  the  prior  loans  so  consolidat- 
ed or  rescheduled,  (2)  or  the  rate  being 
charged  for  loans  made  under  this  subtitle 
at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  or  resched- 
uling". 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  POR  ADDITIONAL 
EMERGENCY  LOANS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  330  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1971).  subsequent  loans 
to  continue  a  fanning,  ranching,  or  acqua- 
culture  operation  may  be  made  under  sub- 
title C  of  such  Act  on  an  annual  basis— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  borrowers  who  have  out- 
standing loans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  such  subtitle  after  De- 
cember 15.  1979.  and  before  October  1.  1981, 
for  not  to  exceed  four  additional  years:  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  borrowers  who  have  out- 
standing loans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  such  subtitle  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  and  before  October  1,  1982, 
for  not  to  exceed  three  additional  years. 

(b)  subsequent  loans  made  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limiU  on  loans  and  rates  of  inter- 
est established  under  section  324  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1964). 

PARM  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  exer- 
cise to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
any  authority  that  the  Secretary  may  have 
to  defer  principal  and  interest  on,  forego 
foreclosure  on.  consolidate  or  reschedule,  or 
provide  other  forms  of  credit  assistance  for 
any  outstanding  loans  made,  insured,  or 
held  by  the  Secretary  under  the  consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
US.C.  1921  et  seq.),  or  under  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  upon  a  showing 


by  the  borrower  that  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  borrower's  control  the  borrower 
Is  temporarily  unable  to  continue  making 
paymenU  on  such  loans  when  due  without 
unduly  impairing  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  borrower. 


Oil,  Inc.:  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; Farmland  Industries;  American 
Petrofina.  Inc.:  Union  Oil  Co.:  Conoco, 
Inc.;  Champlin  Petroleimi  Co.:  and 
SOHIO. 


By   Mr.   SASSER   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Sarbawis.  Mr.  Pbll.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Imouye,  and  Mr. 
TsoHCAS): 
S.  131.  A  bill  to  require  the  Econom- 
ic Regulatory  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  complete  the 
investigation    of    aU    oU    overcharge 
cases  pending  within  the  administra- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

invxsncATiON  or  oil  ovdichahge  casks 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  matter  that  has  been  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  me— the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  ongoing  oU  over- 
charge investigation.  I  mention  this 
issue  because  I  beUeve  ttiat  there  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  concerted 
and  systemic  attempt  by  the  admirus- 
tration  to  place  these  investigations  on 
the  back  burner.  In  light  of  the  admin- 
istration's desire  to  dismantle  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  pending  oU  over- 
charge investigations  may  weU  be  ter- 
minated. ,  ^ 

Many  may  recall  that,  last  year 
about  this  same  time,  Raybum  Hanz- 
lik  the  Department  of  Energy's  chief 
enforcement  officer.  Indicated  that 
...  •  .  we  will  be  able  by  the  end  of 
September  to  have  most,  if  not  all.  of 
the  major  cases  settled."  Now,  1  year 
and  a  proposed  DOE  reorganization 
later,  the  Department  of  Energy, 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Econonuc 
Regulatory  Administration,  is  still 
dragging  its  heels  in  these  cases.  Mr. 
President,  this  attempt  to  sweep  these 
investigations  under  an  administrative 
rug  is  a  travesty  of  justice  and  a  grave 
affront  to  the  American  people. 

To  date,  21  of  the  major  refiners 
have  entered  Into  consent  settlements 
with  the  Department  of  Energy.  While 
the  total  amount  of  overcharge  funds 
involved  in  these  settlements  is  ap- 
proximately $2.3  billion,  the  cash  re- 
funds to  customers  represented  a  mere 
7  percent.  Only  $25  million  of  these 
funds  have  been  set  aside  for  low 
Income  energy  assistance.  Cash  pay- 
ments and  price  rollbacks  collectively 
account  for  only  11  percent  of  the 
total  amount  involved  In  these  settle- 
ments. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  m  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  Include  a  chart 
which  indicates  the  remedies  Involved 
In  those  cases  that  have  been  settled. 
The  major  refiners  Involved  In  these 
settlements  were:  Kerr-McGee  Corp.; 
Cities  Services  Co.;  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.:  Getty  OU  Co.;  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana);  Sun  Co.,  Inc.;  Amerada  Hess 
Corp.:  Commonwealth  OU  Refining 
Co.,  Inc.:  The  Coastal  Corp.:  Tosco 
Corp.:  Koch  Industries.  Inc.:  Ashland 


Price  roUbacki — 
Bank  reductions .. 
Crude  purchases.. 
Investments . 


Remedies:  Jfomm. 

Cash  refunds itiS 

W.T 
80«J 

100.0 

Escrow  accounts — •    tMA 

Strategic  petroleum  reserve 51-0 

Research  and  development »10.0 

Mr.  President,  when  these  cases 
began  over  a  year  ago,  there  were  over 
a  thousand  cases  to  be  reviewed.  Since 
that  time,  more  than  210  of  these 
cases  have  been  dropped  with  no 
charge,  administrative.  civU.  or  other- 
wise, having  been  fUed;  660  cases.  In- 
cluding cases  Involving  eight  major  re- 
finers, remain  to  be  settled.  Yet  over 
half  of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration's staff  has  been  either 
shifted  or  dropped  from  these  investi- 
gations. 

Mr.  President,  the  inability  or  appar- 
ent unwillingness  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  aggressively  pursue  an 
end  to  these  investigations  is  an  af- 
front to  the  American  people.  The 
over  $5  biUion  in  pricing  violations 
were  not  figments  of  the  American 
people's  imagination.  Those  who  were 
adversely  affected  by  the  pricing  viola- 
tions deserve  compensation.  Those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  aUeged 
overcharges  deserve  to  be  penalized 
for  their  actions. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  staU 
In  the  progress  of  these  Investigations. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  aUow 
these  investigations  simply  to  wmd 
down.  The  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  makes  the 
need  for  the  thorough  and  expeditious 
completion  of  these  investigations 
even  more  evident. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  mtroduc- 
ing  legislation  which  I  believe  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  thorough  comple- 
tion    of     these     investigations.     The 
amendment  that  I  am  proposing  would 
prevent  the  proposed  DOE  dismantle- 
ment from  sounding  the  death  kneU  to 
the  ongoing  oil  overcharge  investiga- 
tion    This    amendment    specifically 
adds  an  additional  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization    Act.    The    amendment 
provides  a  2-year  time  limit  for  the 
completion  of  aU  pending  cases,  and 
further  provides  that  the  Department 
of    Energy    shaU    provide    quarterly 
schedules  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  regarding  progress 
in  these  cases.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation is  vital  for  the  continuity  of  the 
oU  overcharge  investigation.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  me  in  this  effort. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  S.  131  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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S.  131 


Be  it  enact  td  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatt  les  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemt>led.  That  sec- 
tion 206  of  tr  e  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  t  ie  following: 

••(cKl)  The  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration shal  I  complete  the  investigation  of 
all  oil  overclarge  cases  pending  In  the  Ad- 
ministration as  of  January  1.  1983  within 
two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
investigation  initiated  after  Jan.  1.  1983. 

••(2)  Durinf  the  two-year  period  provided 
in  paragraph  (1).  the  Administration  shall 
establish  a  s  hedule  for  the  prosecution  of 
all  oil  overch  uge  cases,  including  those  ini- 
tiated after  Juiuary  1.  1983.  and  shall  malie 
such  schedule  available  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemm*  ntal  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and 
other  commi  tees  of  jurisdiction  on  a  quar- 
terly basis. '.4 1 

Mr.  NUIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  £  enator  Cochran  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Agriculture  Credit 
Improveme  it  Act  of  1983. 

I  do  not  t  nink  it  is  any  exaggeration 
to  say  that  agriculture  today  is  facing 
its  most  di  ficult  challenge  since  the 
Great  Dep  ression.  Farm  income  in 
1982,  if  you  measure  it  in  constant  dol- 
lars, is  the  owest  it  has  been  since  the 
U.S.  Depar'  ment  of  Agriculture  start- 
ed keeping  >ooks  in  the  year  1910. 

Our  current  farm  problems  have 
many  cause ;.  Excess  production,  weak- 
ened demaid  both  domestically  and 
abroad,  ai  d  exorbitant  production 
costs  are  an  long  them. 

Certainly  high  on  everyone's  list  of 
problems  which  must  be  addressed  is 
the  emergii  ig  credit  crisis  which  many 
farmers  noi  i  face. 

Total  faitn  debt  has  increased  by 
over  400  pTcent  since  1971.  For  the 
first  time  ii  the  history  of  American 
agriculture  the  interest  paid  on  farm 
loans  exce  ided  tht  total  net  farm 
income  in  1  >82. 

Only  5  yc  ars  ago  the  Farmers  Home 
Administra  ion  financed  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  farm  loans.  Today  as 
much  as  3f  percent  of  the  total  farm 
debt  loan  is  carried  by  FmHA. 

In  Geoisia  approximately  9,200 
fanners  ar;  financed  by  FmHA.  Be- 
cause of  tte  disastrous  economic  and 
weather  ccnditions  we  have  experi- 
enced sinc<  1977  over  50  percent  of 
these  borrcwers  are  in  some  stage  of 
delinquenc:  in  repaying  these  loans- 
most  throu  ;h  no  fault  of  their  own. 

;hat  it  is  essential  that  the 
Credit  Improvement  Act 
of  1983  is  Approved  to  give  FmHA  in 
Georgia  ard  other  agricultual  States 
the  flexibil  ty  to  deal  with  the  current 
credit  crisis 

Without  his  legislation  many  farm- 
ers will  no .  be  able  to  obtain  the  fi- 
nancing n€  cessary  for  the  1983  crop 
year.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  will 


I  believe 
Agriculture 


allow  FmHA  officials  to  work  with 
FmHA  borrowers  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  reschedule,  consolidate, 
stretch  out,  and  reamortize  loans  to 
avoid  Involuntary  liquidation  where  a 
farmer  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  re- 
covery. This  bill  will  also  increase  the 
present  $100,000  limit  on  operating 
loans  to  $300,000  to  prevent  many 
family-size  farmers  from  being  prohib- 
ited from  any  source  of  loan  funds.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  will  give  those  farmers 
who  have  received  past  FmHA  disaster 
loans  access  to  subsequent  operating 
loans  under  the  disaster  lending  pro- 
gram for  1983  and  1984  at  a  loan  level 
not  to  exceed  $500,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  Cochran  for  his  leadership  on 
this  important  legislation.  Also,  I 
would  like  to  thank  members  of  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, coordinated  by  Dean  William 
Flatt  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  who  has  provided 
valuable  input  to  me  on  this  and  other 
agriculture  issues. 

Georgia  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture Tommy  Irvin,  Georgia  Farm 
Bureau  President  Bob  Nash,  and  other 
key  agriculture  leaders  in  Georgia 
have  made  a  major  contribution  to  leg- 
islative initiatives  such  as  this  bill 
through  their  participation  in  the  ad- 
visory committee. 

The  recommendations  of  the  adviso- 
ry committee's  credit  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Fred  Greer  of  Citizens  & 
Southern  National  Bank  were  most 
helpful  in  the  formulation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  to  address  this  se- 
rious credit  problem  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble in  the  week  ahead. 


By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  prohib- 
it the  purchase  of  Iranian  and  Libyan 
oil  to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

AMTTTERRORIST  PTntOLEtm  ACQUISITION  ACT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  concern- 
ing the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
This  legislation  would  prevent  Ameri- 
can purchasers  of  Iranian  and  Libyan 
oil  to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. It  is  not  enough  that  we  abhor, 
in  principle,  acts  of  terrorist  aggres- 
sion and  violence.  We  can  and  must 
place  an  economic  clamp  on  terrorism 
wherever  it  may  exist. 

There  were  valuable  lessons  which 
accompanied  the  OPEC  oil  situation 
of  the  1970's.  No  longer  could  the 
United  States  take  for  granted  the 
ready  availability  of  foreign  sources  of 
oil.  No  longer  could  we  be  assured  of 
across-the-board  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing in  the  petroleum  market.  In  short, 
it  became  increasingly  apparent  that 
the    United    States    would    have    to 


assume  control  of  its  own  energy 
future. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  was  established  as  a  mech- 
anism by  which  we  could  insure  the 
adequacy  of  our  Nation's  emergency 
petroleum  reserve.  The  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  was  intended  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  would  never 
again  fall  victim  to  the  lund  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  blackmail  that  was 
associated  with  thie  OPEC  oil  crisis  of 
the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  past  ac- 
tions and  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  run  counter  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  The  E>e- 
fense  Fuel  Supply  Center  recently 
stated  that  it  intends  to  purchase  "the 
best  oil  at  the  best  price." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  "ttest  oil"  includes  that  from  Iran 
and  Libya. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  "best  price"  should  be  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  world  peace  and  global 
security. 

Iran  and  Libya  have  lieen  responsi- 
ble for  the  most  reprehensible  acts  of 
terrorism  in  recent  times.  The  Iranian 
abduction  of  52  Americans  and  the 
Libyan  Government's  aggression  in 
Chad  and  the  Sudan  are  bleak  chap- 
ters in  recent  international  history. 

At  present,  Iran  and  Libya  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  efforts  to  sell  their 
oil  substantially  below  market  prices. 
While  Iranian  and  Libyan  oil,  current- 
ly priced  at  $31.20  and  $32.15  a  barrel 
respectively,  appear  to  represent  a 
"good  deal,"  these  prices,  in  fact,  are 
no  more  than  downpayments  on  ter- 
rorism. 

Since  the  early  1970's,  the  United 
States  has  purchased  some  44  million 
barrels  from  Iran  and  Libya.  This  rep- 
resents 20  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  oil  under  contract  to  fill  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  Last  year,  the 
United  States  spent  $53.1  million  on 
Iranian  oil  alone.  Ironically,  this  ac- 
quisition occurred  on  the  second  anni- 
versary marking  the  aborted  rescue  of 
52  American  hostages. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  point 
has  been  reached  at  which  we  ought 
to  recognize  the  international  conse- 
quences of  purchasing  oil  from  Iran 
and  Libya.  These  so-called  good  deals 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  world 
security.  These  "bargains"  are  no 
more  than  attempts  by  Iran  and  Libya 
to  finance  their  acts  of  terrorist  ag- 
gression at  world  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  send  a  resounding  message  to  Iran 
and  Libya,  and  other  terrorist  nations 
as  well,  that  the  United  States  shall 
not  now  or  ever  conduct  business  with 
terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  S.  132  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  132 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Antiterrorist  Pe- 
troleum Acquisition  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  the  Government  of  Iran  remains  en- 
tirely responsible  for  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous acu  of  international  terrorism,  the 
holding  of  American  hostages  for  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  days: 

(B)  the  Government  of  Iran,  led  by  the 
AyatoUah  Khomeini,  has  exhibited  blatant 
disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and 
liberty  as  evidenced  by  the  deaths  and  tor- 
ture of  Iranian  men.  women,  and  children; 

(C)  the  Government  of  Iran  has  failed  to 
heed  the  calls  of  peace  and  remains  engaged 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Iraq; 

(D)  the  Government  of  Iran  has  sought  to 
finance  its  war  with  Iraq  by  increasing  its 
oil  exports:  and 

(E)  the  United  States  CJovemment  pur- 
chased one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  Iranian  crude  oil  during  the  week 
ending  April  24.  1982.  the  second  anniversa- 
ry of  the  aborted  rescue  mission  in  which 
eight  American  ser\'icemen  lost  their  lives  in 
a  courageous  effort  to  free  their  fellow 
Americans. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  that— 

(A)  the  Government  of  Libya,  led  by  Colo- 
nel Khaddafi.  has  been  similarly  financing 
its  acquisition  of  Russian  military  equip- 
ment, the  training  of  terrorists,  and  the  ag- 
gression against  Chad  and  the  Sudan 
through  the  export  of  oil: 

(B)  As  recently  as  March  of  last  year,  the 
United  States  purchased  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  Libya,  at  the 
price  of  $10,000,000  each  day. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  prevent 
the  financing  of  terrorist  activities  of  the  re- 
gimes of  Iran  and  Libya  as  a  consequence  of 
efforts  to  rapidly  fill  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve. 

Sec  3.  Section  160(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  94-163: 
42  U.S.C.  6240)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "No  petroleum 
product  produced  from  Iran  or  Libya  may 
be  acquired  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  oth- 
erwise under  this  section."* 

By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  133.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
annuity  program  to  compensate  par- 
ticipants in  private  pension  plans 
which  terminate  before  July  1,  1974, 
for  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits 
which  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  ter- 
mination, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

TERMINATED  PENSIONERS  SURVIVAL  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  a 
man  or  woman  who  has  worked 
throughout  an  entire  lifetime  should 
retire  with  dignity.  A  man  or  a  woman 
who  has  been  promised  and  may  have 
contributed  to  a  retirement  plan 
should  not  spend  his  or  her  retired  life 
unable  to  afford  the  necessities  of  life. 
I  come  before  you  today  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  those  hardworking  Ameri- 
cans who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  have  retired  or  will  retire  pension- 


less.  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from 
one  "pension  loser,"  Mr.  Michael  Fle- 
tutor  of  Hudson.  N.Y.,  whose  situation 
is  by  no  means  unique: 

1  worked  for  Gifford-Wood  Inc.  from  Oc- 
tober 1.  1940  until  1972.  or  for  32  years.  I 
had  vested  righte.  but  received  nothing  .  .  . 
I  belonged  to  the  United  Steel  Workers 
Union,  Local  3487  of  Hudson.  New  York. 

The  Gifford-Wood  Comapny  Inc.  of 
Hudson.  New  York  was  used  as  an  example 
for  the  United  SUtes  Congress— the  pensic>n 
law  was  pamed,  but  we  were  not  included  in 
the  plan.  ,        „      „ 

If  you  can  help  us,  "God  Bless  You. 
Thank  you.  Please  respond.  Any  help  you 
can  offer  would  be  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Fletutor  is  not  alone.  There  are 
over  60,000  whose  lives  have  been 
shattered  by  lost  pensions.  They  buUt 
their  hopes  and  dreams  for  a  decent 
retirement  on  the  promise  of  a  pen- 
sion—a pension  which  they  had 
earned.  That  promise  was  broken.  I 
am  shocked  that  this  situation  has 
been  implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Congress  saw  the  need  to  protect 
pensioners  from  the  plight  which 
these  Americans  have  suffered  when  it 
enacted  the  Employee  Retirement  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  (ERISA).  However, 
the  pension  insurance  program  under 
ERISA  does  not  apply  to  these  people. 
It  is  indeed  astounding  that  these 
same  Americans  who  exposed  the  fla- 
grant injustices  of  the  pension  system 
as  it  existed  prior  to  1974  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  act. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
which  will  help  these  older  Americans 
make  ends  meet.  This  legislation,  the 
Terminated  Pensioners'  Survival  Act 
will  give  these  workers  who  built 
America  hope.  It  will  help  them  pay 
the  food,  gas,  and  electric  bills.  In 
short,  it  will  help  them  survive.  This 
bill  will  provide  annually  $75  for  every 
year  a  "pension  loser"  worked  toward 
his  or  her  pension  which  was  later  ter- 
minated. For  example,  a  person  who 
worked  20  years  for  one  company 
would  receive  $1,500  a  year.  The  pay- 
ments which  they  will  receive  are 
small  in  comparison  to  the  amounts 
which  these  individuals  contributed  to 
their  plans  and  what  these  plans 
would  have  paid  out  had  they  re- 
mained solvent. 

This  important  piece  of  legislation 
provides  compensation  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  blood  and  sweat 
to  their  employers  and  country,  only 
to  be  told  that  they  could  not  have 
what  rightfully  belonged  to  them. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  can  support 
this  legislation  knowing  full  well  that 
there  are  "pension  losers"  in  every 
State  who  are  leading  meager  exis- 
tences. The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  estimated  that  over  13,000  pension 
plans  terminated  between  the  years  of 
1942  and  1974  without  paying  out 
promised  benefits.  The  companies  as- 
sociated with  these  plans  include  Art 


Metal  (New  York),  Studebaker-Pack- 
ard  (Michigan  and  Indiana).  Hazel 
Atlas  Glass  (West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania), Black,  Sivalls  and  Bryson 
Steel  (Oklahoma),  and  SCOA  Indus- 
tries (Wisconsin).  There  are  many, 
many  more. 

This  proposal  takes  into  account  the 
current  Federal  budget.  Unlike  much 
legislation,  the  Terminated  Pension- 
ers' Survival  Act  has  built-in  limita- 
tions both  as  to  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents and  the  size  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  qualified  beneficiaries  are  a 
finite  group  which  can  only  decrease 
with  time.  The  annual  cost  of  benefits 
paid  out  through  this  program  will  be, 
at  its  highest  point,  approximately  $33 
million  at  the  end  of  the  centiUT- 

Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  that 
these  older  Americans  have  been 
stripped  of  what  they  had  earned.  I 
am  shocked  that  these  older  American 
workers  are  being  treated  like  second- 
class  citizens.  I  am  shocked  that  we 
have  allowed  this  situation  to  contin- 
ue. I  implore  my  colleagues  to  take 
action  on  this  vital  bill.  Because  of  the 
advanced  age  of  many  of  the  "pension 
losers"  we  must  take  immediate 
action.  Many  of  these  people  are  des- 
perate. Each  day  we  delay  prolongs 
their  misery.  This  legislation  offers 
them  the  hope  that,  at  last.  Congress 
will  recognize  and  rectify  this  past  in- 
justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


S.  133 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Terminated  Pensioners"  Survival  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  terms  "SUte"  and  "United  SUtes" 
have  the  meanings  set  forth  for  such  terms 
in  paragraph  (10)  of  section  3  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002). 

(2)  The  terms  "participant",  "benefici- 
ary". "nonforfeiUble".  and  "defined  benefit 
plan"  have  the  meanings  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (7).  (8),  (19),  and  (35).  respectively, 
of  section  3  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income   Security   Act   of    1974   (29   U.S.C. 

1002).  _,      ,     .. 

(3)  The  term  "early  terminated  plan 
means  a  defined  benefit  plan— 

(A)  which  is  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1003)  and  is  not  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  that  section,  and 

(B)  the  termination  date  of  which  (as  de- 
termined by  Secretary  of  Labor)  was  before 
July  1,  1974. 

(4)  The  term  "qualified  participant 
means  an  individual  who— 

(A)  was  a  participant  in  an  early  terminat- 
ed plan. 
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on  which  the  qualified  partic- 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 
nuity  of  a  qualified  participant 

thereto  terminate  at  the  end 
calendar  month  preceding  the 

the  qualified  pajticipant  dies. 

annuity  of  a  qualified  spouse 

participant  commences  on  the 


effective  date  set  forth  in  section 

fi^t  day  of  the  month  in  which 
participant  dies,  or 
qualified  participant  dies  before 
years  of  age.  the  first  day  of 
in  which  the  qualified  partici- 
have  attained  such  age  but  for 
participant's  death, 
aimuity  of  a  qualified  spouse  and 
tl  lereto  terminate  at  the  end  of 
cal  ;ndar  month  preceding  the  day 
1  tti  e  qualified  spouse  dies. 
Entitlements  to  annuities  under  this 
take  effect  only  to  such  extent 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  ad- 
api  iropriation  Acts. 


cqMPUTATioN  or  ANirorry 

The  annuity  computed  under 
subsection  (relating  to  a  qualified  par- 
connection  with  any  early  termi- 
equal  to — 
pibduct  of  $7S  and  the  number  of 
sei  vice  of  the  qualified  participant 
|]  Ian.  reduced  by 
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un  ler  the  plan  (if  any)— 
wllich  the  qualified  participant  is 


remain  payable  as  of  the  ef  fee- 
forth  in  section  13  or  any  later 


a  inuity  computed  under  this  sub- 

rel  iting  to  the  qualified  spouse  of  a' 

pi  rticipant)  in  connection  with  an 

terminated  plan  is  equal  to  the  greater 

percent  of  the  amount  determined 

paragraph  (1)  of  sulisection  (a)  in 

with  such  qualified  participant. 

aluount  of  nonforfeitable  pension 
un  ler  the  plan  (if  any)— 
wqich  the  qualified  spouse  is  enti- 


(B>  which  remain  payable  as  of  such  date 
or  any  later  date. 

CLAIM  REQOIRDtKirrs 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Claims  for  annuities  under  this 
Act  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  Claim  forms  shall  l)e  made  available  to 
the  public  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  local  offices  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  completed  claim  forms  may  be 
filed  at  such  local  offices.  The  Administra- 
tion shall  promptly  forward  any  such  com- 
pleted claim  forms  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  Secretary  of  iJibor  shall  provide 
the  Administration  with  claim  forms  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(c)(1)  Claims  for  annuities  under  this  Act 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  and  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(2KA)  A  claim  meets  the  requiremenU  of 
this  paragraph  if  the  claim  includes  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  establish  that  the  claim- 
ant is  a  qualified  participant  or  qualified 
spouse. 

(B)  Evidence  which  may  be  relevant  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to— 

(i)  employment  and  payroll  records  of  the 
applicable  employer  who,  alone  or  together 
with  others,  maintained  the  early  terminat- 
ed plan. 

(ii)  documenU  and  records  of  the  early 
terminated  plan. 

(iii)  relevant  correspondence,  and 

(iv)  affidavits. 

(C)  In  considering  claims  for  annuities 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
(insider,  on  the  request  of  a  claimant  or  the 
claimant's  representative,  in  addition  to  any 
other  relevant  evidence— 

(i)  a  comparison  of  employment  and  pay- 
roll records  which  were  maintained  under 
chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act)  or  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  with  records 
maintained  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
relating  to  the  qualification  status  of  trusts 
forming  part  of  a  st<x:k  bonus,  pension,  or 
profit-sharing  plan  under  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  stocli  bonus  plans,  etc.).  and 

(ii)  records  maintained  under  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  APPEALS 

Sec.  6.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
send  any  individual  whose  claim  under  this 
Act  is  denied  by  the  Secretary  a  written 
notice  of  the  denial.  Such  notice  shall  in- 
clude the  reason  for  the  denial  and  shall  set 
forth  the  procedures  required  to  be  followed 
in  order  to  obtain  review  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  such  individual  whose  claim  is 
denied  is  entitled  to— 

(A)  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  written 
notice  of  denial  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
to  request  a  review  and  to  furnish  affidavits 
and  other  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  the  request: 

(B)  be  represented  by  an  attorney  or  other 
representative:  and 

(C)  unless  a  hearing  is  undertaken  under 
subsection  (b).  a  written  decision  and  the 
specific  reasons  therefor  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may.  and.  upon  the 
request  (made  within  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aKD)  of  any  individual  entitled  to  such 
notice,  shall,  provide  by  regulation  for  a 


hearing  which  shall  be  before  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  appointed  under  section 
3105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
designated  by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "presiding 
official")  and  which  may  be  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  review  requested  under  sub- 
section (a).  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  and  sections  554  and  555 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  presiding  official  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing, 
affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  any  earlier  appli- 
cable findings  of  fact  and  decision  under 
this  Act. 

(3)  In  the  course  of  any  such  hearing,  the 
presiding  official  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
evidence.  Evidence  may  be  received  at  any 
such  hearing  even  though  inadmissible 
under  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  court 
procedure. 

(4XA)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  hear- 
ing, the  presiding  official  may  issue  subpe- 
nas  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evi- 
dence which  relates  to  any  matter  unde.'  in- 
vestigation or  in  question  before  such  offi- 
cial. 

(B)  The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  pro- 
duction of  evidence  at  the  designated  place 
of  the  hearing  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  SUtes  or  in  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  thereof. 

(C)  Subpenas  issued  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cial shall  be  served  by  anyone  authorized  by 
such  official— 

(i)  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  the  indi- 
vidual named  therein,  or 

(ii)  by  registered  mail  or  by  certified  mail 
addressed  to  such  individual  or  at  such  indi- 
vidual's last  dwelling  place  or  principal 
place  of  business. 

(D)  A  verified  return  by  the  individual  so 
serving  the  subpena  setting  forth  the 
manner  of  service  or,  in  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  mail  or  by  certified  mail,  the 
return  post  office  receipt  therefor  signed  by 
the  individual  so  served  shall  be  proof  of 
service. 

(E)  Witnesses  so  subpenaed  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  duly  served  upon,  any 
person,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
person  charged  with  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring the  person  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony, or  to  appear  and  produce  evidence,  or 
both.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(c)(1)  The  findings  and  decisions  of  the 
presiding  official  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
shall  t>e  binding  upon  all  individuals  in- 
volved. 

(2)  No  finding  of  fact  or  decision  of  the 
presiding  official  shall  be  reviewed  by  any 
person,  tribunal,  or  governmental  agency 
except  as  provided  in  section  7. 

(3)  No  action  against  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Ijabor,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  shall  be  brought  under  sec- 
tion 1331  or  1346  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  recover  on  any  claim  arising  under 
this  Act. 
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Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  individual,  after  any  final 
decision  made  after  a  hearing  under  section 
6(b),  irrespective  of  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, may  obtain  a  review  of  the  decision 
by  a  civil  action  commenced  within  sixty 
days  after  the  mailing  to  the  individual  of 
notice  of  such  decision  or  within  such  fur- 
ther time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
allow. 

(b)  Any  action  commenced  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  brought  in— 

(1)  the  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  plain- 
tiff resides,  or  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  is  located  the  plaintiff's  principal 
place  of  business,  or 

(2)  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  reside  within 
any  such  judicial  district  and  the  plaintiff's 
principal  place  of  business  is  not  located  in 
any  such  district,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  As  part  of  any  answer  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  certified 
copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  record,  includ- 
ing the  evidence  upon  which  the  findings 
and  decision  complained  of  are  based. 

(d)  The  court  shall  enter,  upon  the  plead- 
ings and  transcript  of  the  record  a  judgment 
affirming,  modifying,  or  reversing  the  deci- 
sion, with  or  without  remanding  the  case 
for  a  rehearing. 

(e)  The  findings  under  section  6(b)  as  to 
any  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  claim  has  been  denied  because  of 
failure  of  the  claimant  to  submit  proof  in 
conformity  with  any  regulation  prescribed 
under  section  4,  the  court  shall  review  only 
the  question  of  conformity  with  such  regu- 
lations and  the  validity  of  the  regulations. 

(fXl)  The  court  shall,  on  the  motion  of 
the  SecreUry  made  before  the  Secretary 
files  the  Secretary's  answer,  remand  the 
case  to  the  Secretary  for  further  action  by 
the  Secretary.  The  court  may.  at  any  time, 
on  good  cause  shown,  order  additional  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  the  case  is 
remanded,  and  after  hearing  such  addition- 
al evidence  if  so  ordered— 

(A)  modify  or  affirm  the  earlier  findings 
of  fact  or  decision,  or  both,  under  section 
6(b).  and 

(B)  file  with  the  court  any  such  additional 
and  modified  findings  of  fact  and  decision, 
and  a  transcript  of  the  additional  record 
and  testimony  upon  which  the  Secretary's 
action  in  modifying  or  affirming  was  based. 

(3)  Any  such  additional  or  modified  find- 
ing of  fact  or  decision  shall  be  reviewable 
only  to  the  extent  provided  for  review  of 
the  original  finding  of  fact  or  decision. 

(g)  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
final  except  that  It  shall  be  subject  to 
review  In  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  In 
other  civil  actions. 

(h)  Any  action  instituted  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  survive  notwithstand- 
ing any  change  in  the  person  occupying  the 
office  of  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such 
office. 

PAYMEirr  or  AmroiTiES 

Sec.  8.  (aXl)  Each  annuity  is  stated  as  an 
annual  amount,  one-twelfth  of  which,  fixed 
to  the  nearest  dollar,  constitutes  the  month- 
ly rate  payable  during  the  month  after  the 
month  or  other  period  for  which  it  had  ac- 
crued. 

(2)  Any  individual  whose  claim  for  an  an- 
nuity under  this  Act  is  approved  after  the 
date  on  which  the  annuity  commences 
under  paragraph  (IXA)  or  (2XA)  of  section 
3(c)  shall  be  paid  the  toUl  amount  of  the 


annuity  payments  for  months  before  the 
date  on  which  the  claim  is  approved  in  the 
form  of  a  lump-sum  payment. 

(b)  Upon  a  final  decision  under  section  6, 
or  upon  the  final  judgment  of  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  under  section  7.  that 
any  individual  is  entitled  to  one  or  more  an- 
nuity payments  under  this  Act— 

(1)  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 

(A)  the  name,  address,  and  social  security 
account  number  of  the  individual  so  entitled 
to  receive  such  payments, 

(B)  the  amount  of  such  payments,  and 

(C)  the  time  at  which  such  paymente 
should  be  made,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Divtelon  of  Disbursement  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  shall  make 
such  paymenU— 

(A)  in  accordance  with  the  certification  of 
the  SecreUry  of  Lal)or,  and 

(B)  to  the  extent  practicable,  together 
with  any  payments  of  benefits  made  to  the 
individual  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
through  such  Division. 

(cKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
each  annuity  under  this  Act  which  termi- 
nates. ,^  „ 

(2)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  quarterly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  a  report  setting  forth  the  following 
information  in  connection  with  the  last 
quarter: 

(A)  the  number  of  annuities  in  pay  sUtus 
as  of  the  end  of  the  last  quarter, 

(B)  the  number  of  annuities  which  termi- 
nated during  the  last  quarter,  and 

(C)  the  total  amount  paid  as  annuity  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  during  the  last  quar- 
ter. 

(dXl)  Payment  due  an  individual  mentally 
incompetent  or  under  other  legal  disability 
may  be  made  to  the  person  who  is  constitut- 
ed guardian  or  other  fiduciary  by  the  law  of 
the  State  of  residence  of  the  claimant  or  is 
otherwise  legally  vested  with  the  care  of  the 
claimant  or  the  claimant's  esUte.  If  a  guard- 
ian or  other  fiduciary  of  the  individual 
under  legal  disability  has  not  been  appoint- 
ed under  the  law  of  the  SUte  of  residence  of 
the  claimant,  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
person  who  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
claimant,  and  the  payment  bars  recovery  by 
any  other  person. 

(2)  Determinations  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(eXl)  Payments  under  this  Act  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  a  person  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
to  another  person  if  and  to  the  extent  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  terms  of  any 
court  decree  of  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal 
separation,  or  the  terms  of  any  court  order 
or  court-approved  property  settlement 
agreement  incident  to  any  court  decree  of 
divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  separation.  Any 
payment  under  this  paragraph  to  a  person 
bars  recovery  by  any  other  person. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  only  apply  to  pay- 
menU made  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  this  Act  after  the  date  of  receipt 
by  both  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  SecreUry  of  Labor  of  written  notice  of 
such  decree,  order,  or  agreement,  and  such 
additional  information  and  documentation 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"court"  means  any  court  of  any  SUte. 

(fXl)  AmounU  payable  under  this  Act  are 
not  assignable,  either  in  law  or  equity,  or 
subject  to  execution,  levy,  attachment,  gar- 


nishment, or  other  legal  process,  except  as 
otherwise  may  be  provided  by  Federal  law. 

(2)  Recovery  of  payments  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  made  from  an  Individual  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that  the  individual  is  without  fault 
and  recovery  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience. 

IlfTERAGEMCY  C<X>HDIHATIOH  AMD  COOPEHATIOH 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
make  such  arrangements  or  agreemente 
with  other  departmente,  agencies,  or  esUb- 
llshmenU  of  the  United  SUtes  for  coopera- 
tion or  mutual  assistance  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  functions  under  this 
Act  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  duplication 
of  functions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  use,  as  w>- 
proprlate,  on  a  reimbursable  or  other  tmsis, 
the  facilities  or  services  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  of  any  SUte  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof.  Including  the  services  of  any  of 
iU  employees,  with  the  lawful  consent  of 
such  department,  agency,  or  establishment. 

(cXl)  Each  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  SUtes  shall  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and.  to  the 
extent  necessary  and  appropriate,  provide 
such  information  and  facilities  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  for  his  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  the  Secretary's  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  such  records,  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  request. 

(3)  Section  6l03(j)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  statistical  use 
of  returns  and  return  information)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Departmekt  of  labor.— Returns  and 
return  information  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  or  disclosure  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Labor  whose  offi- 
cial duties  require  such  Inspection  or  disclo- 
sure for  the  purpose  of.  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  in.  considering  such  re- 
turns and  return  Information  pursuant  to 
section  5(cX2XC)  of  the  Terminated  Em- 
ployee Pension  Restoration  Act  of  1980. 
Such  inspection  or  disclosure  shall  be  per- 
mitted only  upon  written  request  which  seU 
forth  the  specific  reason  or  reasons  why 
such  inspection  or  disclosure  is  necessary 
and  which  is  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
bureau  or  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
requesting  the  inspection  or  disclosure.". 

DELEGATION  OF  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

Sec.  10.  The  SecreUry  of  Labor  may  dele- 
gate to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary any  of  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  by  this  Act  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  U.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall, 
before  the  effective  date  set  forth  in  section 
13.  pre-scribe  the  initial  regulations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Regulations  under  this  Act  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  consul- 
Utlon.  as  appropriate,  with  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  S  ;rvices. 

AUTHORI  MTIOR  OP  APPROPRIATIOHS 

Skc.  12.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated foi  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981 
such  sums  as 


to  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  oi  it  its  functions  under  this  Act 
(including  re  mbursable  expenses  incurred 
Jepartment.  agency,  or  instru- 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  any 
State  or  politi  cal  subdivision  thereof). 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  D  rpartment  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  3f  making  aimuity  payments 
under  this  Ac  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
make  such  p  ayments  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  b 'ginning  on  October  1.  1981, 
and  continuing  until  the  last  such  payment 
is  made. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  13.  Thfc  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act  (other  tl  an  sections  11  and  12)  shall 
take  effect  18 »  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  th » Act.- 


By  MrJ  D'AMATO: 
S.  134.  A  )ill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(de  of  1954  to  permit  cer- 
tain cooper  itive  housing  corporations 
to  replace  c  »nventional  financing  with 
tax  exempt  financing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Final  ice. 

FIRAlfCIlf:  OF  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING 
CORPORATIONS 

•  Mr.  D'AI4AT0.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  intro<  ucing  legislation  to  permit 
the  refinan  ;ing  of  publically  assisted 
low-  and  m<  derate-income  cooperative 
housing.  Tl]  is  refinancing  of  impeding 
balloon  pay  nent  would  involve  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  granted  by  local 
housing  au  horities.  Current  law  al- 
ready pern  its  tax-exempt  financing 
for  new  reidential  construction  and 
for  substantially  rehabilitated  older 
housing. 

Similar  financing  options  should 
also  be  av  lilable.  however,  to  refi- 
nance the  3alloon  payments  of  con- 
ventional riortgages  in  cases  where 
the  local  c(mmunity  has  demonstrat- 
ed a  genuine  commitment  to  such  de- 
velopments through  the  granting  of 
local  tax  a  latement.  If  such  relief  is 
not  grantee  ,  rents  will  rise  more  than 
37  percent  or  a  predominently  elder- 
ly, low-  and  middle-income  population. 
This  will  fo  rce  the  relocation  of  many 
long-standing  residents  and  will  cause 
severe  harc^hip  and  a  disruption  in 
their  lives. 

In  my  Stite,  I  have  nine  such  coop- 
erative aptrtments.  They  were  con- 
structed between  1939  and  1950  and 
were  origin  illy  financed  with  conven- 
tional mortgages  of  between  4.3  and 
8.5  percen  .  The  tenants  in  these 
13.542  unitJ  can  simply  not  afford  the 
additional  :osts  of  refinancing  their 
balloon  pa;  'ments  at  today's  conven- 
tional morlgage  rates.  They  must  be 
helped.  Thi;  required  legislation,  how- 
ever, has  Negligible  revenue  implica- 
tions. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  134 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (10)  of  section  103A(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
other  definitions  and  special  rules  relating 
to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  subpara- 
graph (D)  and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Certain  refinancings  permitted.— 

"(i)  In  general.— If  substantially  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  an  issue  are  used  to  replace 
mortgages  on  buildings  owned  by  qualified 
cooperative  housing  corporations,  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (h).  and  subparagraph  (A)  of 
subsection  (jHl).  shall  not  apply  to  such 
issue. 

"(ii)  Q17ALIFIE0  cooperative  HOUSING  COR- 
PORATION.—Por  purposes  of  clause  (i).  the 
term  -qualified  cooperative  housing  corpora- 
tion' means  any  cooperative  housing  corpo- 
ration if- 

"(I)  all  buildings  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tion were  constructed  before  1972, 

■•(II)  State  law  restricts  the  amount  of 
earnings  of  the  corporation, 

"(III)  some  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  on  most  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the 
corporation  were  attated  for  at  least  the  10 
years  after  the  construction  of  said  build- 
ings, and 

•■(IV)  the  resale  price  of  stock  in  the  cor- 
poration is  limited  by  a  formula." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  obligations  issued  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  135.  A  bill  to  prohibit  permanent- 
ly the  issuance  of  regulations  on  the 
taxation   of   fringe   benefits;    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXATION  OF  FRINGE  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  S.  135,  which 
will  prohibit  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  from  issuing  regulations  re- 
garding the  taxation  of  fringe  benefits 
indefinitely. 

In  the  97th  Congress.  I  was  success- 
ful in  having  an  amendment  attached 
to  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  which  extended  a  temporary 
moratorium  on  this  subject  until  De- 
cember 31.  1983.  That  day  is  quickly 
approaching  and  with  its  arrival  the 
opening  of  a  so-called  can  of  worms  is 
conceivable.  For  example,  if  an  indi- 
vidual parked  on  a  lot  owned  by  an 
employer,  the  value  of  free  parking 
could  amoimt  to  taxable  income.  If  an 
individual  worked  in  a  store  and  re- 
ceived an  employee  discount,  that  em- 
ployee could  conceivably  be  required 
to  pay  income  tax  on  the  amount  of 
the  discount.  An  individual  could  be 
required  to  pay  income  tax  on  the 
amount  of  employer  paid  civic  organi- 
zation dues,  or  the  cost  of  a  company 
picnic  or  Christmas  party  could  be 
considered  taxable  income  to  partici- 


pating employees.  As  you  can  see,  the 
list  of  such  examples  is  endless. 

Working  men  and  women  of  America 
already  pay  too  much  tax.  Just  last 
year,  Congress  saw  fit  to  increase  the 
tax  on  cigarettes,  airline  fares,  phone 
bills,  and  health  insurance  benefits,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  I  am  proud  of  my 
vote  against  the  tax  increases  on  these 
items. 

Without  enactment  of  this  proposal, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  be 
putting  its  hand  further  into  the  back 
pockets  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  not 
cause  a  net  revenue  loss.  It  would  only 
prevent  the  Congress  from  further  in- 
creasing the  already  too  high  tax  li- 
abUity. 

Last  year.  Senator  Jepsen  and  I, 
along  with  62  other  Senators  from 
both  political  parties,  wrote  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Regan  requesting  that 
he  halt  the  publication  of  such  regula- 
tions. In  response  to  that  effort.  Secre- 
tary Regan  decided  that  "no  regula- 
tions or  rulings  altering  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  fringe  benefits  will  be  issued 
by  the  Treasury  prior  to  July  1,  1982." 
I  was  pleased  by  his  decision.  However, 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
period  of  safeguard  has  passed  and  we 
need  to  send  the  administration  an- 
other signal  that  we  will  not  stand  idly 
by  and  let  regulations  be  issued  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  taxing  fringe 
benefits.  I  therefore  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  S.  135.« 
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By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  lower  the 
limitation  on  defined  benefit  plans  es- 
tablished for  policemen  and  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LIMITATION  ON  DEFINED  BENEFIT  PLANS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  in  section  235(e)  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982.  This  provision  requires 
that  pension  payments  under  qualified 
defined  benefit  plans  be  limited  to 
$75,000.  actuarily  reduced  for  those 
who  retire  before  age  55.  This  actuar- 
ial reduction  limits  a  pension  for  some- 
one who  retires  at  age  40  to  $26,741. 
Procedural  safeguards  are  included  in 
this  section  for  those  who  retire  due  to 
disability  and  for  those  whose  benefits 
are  the  result  of  collective  bargaining. 
Unfortunately,  the  32,000  police  offi- 
cers and  firefighters  covered  under  the 
New  York  State  qualified  pension  plan 
are  unprotected  by  these  safeguards. 
Benefits  have  been  set  without  collec- 
tive bargaining  since  1974.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  members  of  this  plan 
are  eligible  to  retire  at  half  pay  after 
20  years  of  service.  A  recent  analysis 
by   the   deputy   comptroller   of   New 


York  State  revealed  that  there  are 
currently  1.000  active  members  of  the 
plan-3.4  percent  of  the  toUl  member- 
ship-whose  retirement  benefits  would 
exceed  allowable  limits  should  they 
choose  early  retirement.  The  first  of 
these  individuals  is  eligible  for  retire- 
ment in  a  few  months. 

This  places  my  State  in  an  extreme- 
ly unenviable  position.  To  pay  the  full 
benefits  due  these  police  officere  and 
firefighters  would  violate  the  1982  tax 
law  This,  of  course,  could  lead  to  the 
disqualification,  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  of  the  entire  New  York 
State    pension    plan.    On    the    other 
hand,  to  Mmit  pension  benefits  to  the 
amounts  specified  in  TEFRA,  and  thus 
deny    retirees    the    payments    whch 
they  have  anticipated  and  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  would  violate  article 
5  section  7  of  the  State  constitution. 
Neither  of  these  options  is  satisfac- 
tory. .  .  . 
The  solution  to  this  dilemma  which 
I  am  today  proposing  would  provide 
our  Nation's  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters with  a  slightly  higher  early 
retirement  benefit  than  that  allowed 
under  TEFRA.  This  would  be  done  by 
apolying   normal   age   62   retirement 
benefit  limitations  to  police  officers 
and  firefighters  at  age  55.  Actuari^ 
reduction  for  early  retirement  would 
still  be  required.  Thus,  the  maximum 
allowable  benefits  at  age  40,  foUowmg 
20    years   of   service,    would    become 
$32  089.    It   is   only    fair   that   those 
public  servants  who  lay  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  us  every  day  of  the  year 
should  not  be  denied  the  full  retu-e- 
ment  benefits  which  they  have  earned 
and  on  which  they  have  based  their 
plans  for  the  future. 

This  change,  which  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  nothing,  should 
be  given  the  highest  priority.  The  new 
pension  limits  take  effect  in  New  York 
on  April  1,  1983.  We  should  not  risk 
the  disqualification  of  an  entire  State- 
qualified  pension  plan. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  full  following  my  state- 
ment. ^.  .  ... 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  136 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SWTION  1.  UMITATIOS  ON  BENKKITS  I NDER 
^"  HHJC-E     AND     KIREMEN^S     PENSION 

FLANS. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  415(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
annual  benefit)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs:   

••(F)   Special    limitation    for    quaufied 

POLICE  OR  FIREMENS  PENSION  PLANS.— In  ap- 
plying subparagraph  (C)  with  respect  to  a 
participant  in  a  qualified  police  or  firemen's 
plan.  •55'  shall  be  substituted  for  •62'  each 
place  it  appears. 


"(O)  Qualified  pouce  or  firemen's  plan 
DEFiNED.-Por  purposes  of  thU  paracrapn. 
the  term  qualified  police  or  firemen's  plan 
means  a  defined  benefit  plan— 

"(i)  which  is  maintained  by  a  SUte.  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of 
aU  full-time  employees  of  any  police  depart- 
ment or  fire  department  that  is  organized 
and  operated  by  such  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division to  provide  police  protection,  fire- 
fighting  services,  or  emergency  medical 
services  for  any  area  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  SUte  or  political  subdivision. 

•■(11)  under  which  benefits  are  determined 
solely  by  reference  to  the  length  of  service 

of  the  employee  in- 
"(I)  such  a  police  or  fire  department,  or 

"(ID  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and 

"(iii)  which  requires,  as  a  condition  or  pa- 
ticipation  of  any  employee  in  the  plan,  that 
the  sum  of—  ,  , 

"(I)  the  number  of  years  such  employee 
was  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  by  such 
SUte  or  political  subdivision  In  such  a  police 
or  fire  department,  plus 

••(II)  the  number  of  years  such  employee 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  (to  the  extent  such  years  are  taken 
into  account  under  the  plan), 
equals  or  exceeds  20  years.". 

SEI-.  2.  EKFEtTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  shall 
take  effect  as  If  it  had  been  Included  in  sec- 
tion 235  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982.« 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Heflim.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
D'AMATO.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Trible.  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
MuRKOV«rsKi.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 

HUDDLESTOH): 

S  137.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to 
allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 


HOUSING  FINANCE  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today,  the  Hous- 
ing Finance  Opportunity  Act  of  1983. 
which  will  eliminate  the  sunset  provi- 
sion for  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  Sen- 
ators Mitchell.  Sasser,  Durenberger. 
Danforth,  Heflin.  EtoDD,  Tsongas. 
Melcher,  Abdnor,  Packwood, 
D'Amato.  Stafford.  Cochran.  Levin, 
Trible.  Riegle,  Wallop.  Cranston. 
Murkowski,  Pell,  and  Hdddleston 
are  joining  with  me  in  offering  this 
legislation.  ^        »v. 

Without  this  legislation  the  author- 
ity for  States  and  localities  to  issue 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  create  capital  to 
finance  single-family  mortgages  will 
expire  on  December  31.  1983.  The  leg- 
islation we  are  introducing  today 
simply  allows  for  the  continuation  of 
this  valuable  program. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  Mr. 
David  O.  Maxwell,  has  stated  that 
more  than  $1  trillion  will  be  needed  to 


meet    the    Nation's    home    financing 
needs  In  the  eighties  based  on  projec- 
tions of  mortgage  originations  of  $180 
to  $200  billion  a  year.  The  advent  of 
banking  deregtilatlon  raises  questions 
on  how  the  mortgage  credit  needs,  es- 
pecially for  low-  and  moderate-income 
buyers  and  the  1%  million  first-time 
home  buyers  entering  the  marketplace 
each  year  wiU  be  met.  The  mortgage 
revenue  bond  program— which  is  tar- 
geted toward  just  this  segment  of  the 
population— can  help  meet  this  mort- 
gage credit  need.  In  addition  the  In- 
herent   flexibUlty    in    the    program, 
which    has   been    utilized    in   nearly 
every  State,  enables  States  and  local- 
ities  to   respond   to   their   particular 
housing  demands. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  have 
proven  their  value  to  the  housing  In- 
dustry and  home  buying  pubUc. 
During  1982  the  Council  of  State 
Housing  Agencies  estimates  that  single 
family  mortgage  revenue  bond  volume 
was  $8.3  billion,  an  amount  which  will 
finance  approximately  150,000  homes. 
It  Is  likely  that  the  thousands  of 
people  utilizing  this  program  would 
have  been  unable  to  purchase  homes 
without  the  advantage  of  mortgage 
revenue  bond  financing.  Additionally, 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
80.000  jobs  and  several  hundred  mil- 
lion in  tax  revenues  were  generated 
through  the  program. 

The  program's  effectiveness  can  be 
demonstrated  clearly  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  single  family  mortgage 
program  in  my  own  State  of  Delaware. 
In  the  past  3  years  the  Delaware  State 
Housing  Authority  has  assisted  more 
than  3.500  low-  and  moderate-Income 
Delaware  families  through  mortgage 
revenue  bond  financing.  According  to 
the  authority  their  typical  borrower  is 
28  years  old.  married  with  one  child, 
with  an  income  of  $19,300  and  is  pur- 
chasing a  $41,600  home.  This  accom- 
plishment was  made  possible  in  spite 
of  the  worst  downturn  in  the  history 
of  the  housing  Industry.  I  think  we 
must  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducmg  has 
the  support  of  a  number  of  public  in- 
terest groups,  and  I  would  ask  that  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  them  in 
support  of  our  effort  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

January  24.  1983. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth. 
Dirksen  SenaU  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  ..  j  ^, 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  The  undersigned  or- 
ganizations support  your  efforts  to  Bather 
support  for  legislation  to  eliminate  the  De- 
cember 31.  1983  ■sunset"  on  the  issuance  of 
single  family  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 

State  and  local  governments  have  effec- 
tively used  mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  meet 
local   and   national   housing   needs.  These 
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Mr.  president.  I  began  this  pr-nta-    with  its  ^^^^^^^^'^^JZ^'t. 


elected  to  support  legislation  which  will 
abolish  or  set  back  the  December  31.  1983 


800 


the   cost    of   single    family 
for    low    and     moderate 
families  by  lowering  mortgage  inter- 
by  allowing  smaller  downpay- 
required  by  conventional  lend- 
Althou^h  interest  rates  have  decreased 
believe  the  availability  of  the 
revenue  bond  program  must  con- 
especl  Uly  in  light  of  the  very  realistic 
^hat    interest   rates   will   again 
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Cotuncil  of  State  Housing  Agencies 

that  the  construction  of  new 

directly  financed  with   1982 
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10  89.000  new  jobs,  resulting  in 

payment  of  $1.4  billion  to  $1.6 

Further,  it  has  been  esti- 

$640  million  to  $740  million  in 

generated  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
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Oakland.  California:  National 
Associktion  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
Officials:  National  Governors' 
iktion:  Association  of  Local  Hous- 
Fii  lance  Agencies;  Council  of  State 
Housii  ig  Agencies:  National  Associa- 
tion o  Realtors:  Public  Securities  As- 
sociatipn:  Council  of  State  Community 
Agency:  National  Conference 
Legislatures:  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors:  American  Insti- 
Architects:  National  Associa- 
>f  Home  Builders:  National 
and  Building  Materials  Deal- 


tute 

tion 

Lumber 

ers  Asi  ociation 


Mr.  RCr  H.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  the 
continuati>n  of  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  progi  am  through  the  elimination 
of  the  sun  ,et  provision.* 
•  Mr.  Dl  RENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  egislation  we  introduce  this 
V  ould  repeal  the  sunset  pro- 
app  icable  to  mortgage  revenue 


sunset  provision  was  en- 

Ullman  omnibus  tax  bill 

jeveral   questions  had  been 

the  effectiveness  and  effi- 

mortgage    revenue    bonds. 

with  minor  modification, 

ecenue  bonds  have  provided 

few  bright  spots  in  the 

housing  area.  In  my  State  of 

alone,    mortgage    revenue 

in  the  last  2  years  will  fi- 

mortgage  loans. 

important,  the  benefit  of 

has  been  focused  on 

noderate   income   Minneso- 

most  hurt  by  the  afford- 

caused  by  stubbornly  high 

Much  of  the  new  hous- 

Miiuiesota  diuing  that  last 

r^ulted  from  mortgage  reve- 

inancing.  As  a  consequence. 


mor  :gages 


rates. 


mortgage  revenue  bond  financing  has 
been  an  important  job  creator  as  well 
as  a  source  of  shelter  for  those  who 
most  need  help.  Nationally,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  are 
estimated  to  have  financed  150,000 
units  of  housing  in  1982  and  created 
80,000  jobs. 

The  original  sunset  provision  gov- 
erning mortgage  revenue  bonds  was 
part  of  legislation  that  placed  several 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  MRB's. 
Some  of  these  restrictions  were  neces- 
sary to  close  loopholes  being  used  by  a 
very  small  percentage  of  those  in- 
volved in  MRB  financing.  However, 
many  of  those  changes  created  unin- 
tentional paperwork  problems  and  se- 
rious issuing  problems  for  legitimate 
users  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  It 
took  several  months  of  detailed  review 
and  the  involvement  of  many,  many 
concerned  groups  to  accomplish  even 
the  modest  alterations  needed  to  make 
MRB  financing  viable  as  intended. 

The  point  in  reviewing  this  recent 
history  of  MRB  legislation  and  regula- 
tion is  to  emphasize  that  the  program 
has  been  handcuffed  for  most  of  the 
last  2  years.  Even  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  its  back  the  program  has  man- 
aged to  achieve  significant  results.  It 
would  be  wasteful  and  counterproduc- 
tive to  eliminate  this  program  just  as 
it  is  reaching  full  stride,  and  at  a  time 
when  our  housing  industry  could  be  a 
leader  in  revitalizing  our  economy. 

At  a  time  when  direct  Federal  aid  to 
new  housing  construction  is  being  sub- 
stantially diminished  in  an  effort  to 
reduct  the  deficit,  it  would  be  foolhar- 
dy to  shut  down  a  proven  program 
that  helps  provide  housing  at  reasona- 
ble, affordable  rates  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Roth  in  in- 
troducing legislation,  the  Housing  Fi- 
nance Opportunity  Act  of  1983,  which 
will  eliminate  the  December  31.  1983 
sunset  provision  of  the  Mortgage  Rev- 
enue Bond  Tax  Act. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
keep  in  place  a  proven  program  which 
provides  both  jobs  and  housing  at  a 
minimal  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  Nation  is  currently  in  the  midst 
of  its  deepest  recession  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  Only  last  week  it  was 
aimounced  that  the  gross  national 
product  had  dropped  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1982  at  the  rate  of  2.8  percent 
per  annum.  For  all  of  1982  the  GNP 
dropped  1.8  percent.  Unemployment  is 
currently  running  at  10.8  percent  of 
the  work  force:  12  million  workers 
cannot  find  jobs.  In  addition  1,600,000 
workers  have  given  up  trying  to  find 
work  and  another  2,200,000  workers 
have  had  to  settle  for  part-time  em- 
ployment even  though  they  desire 
full-time  work. 


The  situation  among  construction 
workers  is  even  worse.  In  1982  the  av- 
erage unemployment  rate  was  18.8 
percent  while  in  a  related  industry, 
lumber,  the  seasonably  adjusted  un- 
employment rate  for  December  was 
17.7  percent.  The  housing  statistics 
are  equally  dismal.  Only  1  million  new 
single  family  homes  were  constructed 
last  year,  down  18  percent  from  1980. 
The  commercial  home  mortgage  inter- 
est rate  went  higher  than  17  percent 
in  1982  and  averaged  16.5  percent  for 
the  year.  With  these  rates,  low  and 
middle  income  buyers  were  effectively 
squeezed  out  of  the  market. 

Amidst  all  of  this  gloom  there  was 
one  source  of  light— the  mortgage  rev- 
enue bond  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  150,000  imits  of  housing  were  fi- 
nanced by  mortgage  revenue  bonds  in 
1982  alone:  80,000  jobs  were  generated 
directly  through  bond  proceeds  uti- 
lized in  the  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing units.  This  program  provided  fi- 
nancing for  over  10  percent  of  all  the 
new  single  family  housing  production 
in  1982  and  has  assisted  nearly  1  of 
every  3  first  time  home  buyers. 

Nearly  every  State  has  utilized  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program.  For 
the  State  of  Maine,  this  program  is  a 
key  component  in  the  State's  overall 
housing  plans.  With  commercial  inter- 
est rates  running  at  18  percent  during 
parts  of  1982,  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  State's  population  could  even 
afford  a  moderate  $35,000  mortgage 
without  paying  an  excessive  portion  of 
their  income  for  mortgage  principal 
and  interest.  Even  with  rates  down  to 
12  percent,  fully  two-thirds  of  Maine's 
population  still  could  not  afford  such 
a  moderate  mortgage.  In  contrast,  as 
recently  as  a  decade  ago  80  percent  of 
the  State  population  could  afford  an 
average  mortgage. 

Given  this  situation,  and  the  cut- 
backs by  the  administration  in  its 
other  housing  programs,  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  are  virtually  the  only 
show  in  town  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  home  buyers  in  Maine. 
Through  use  of  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program,  these  home  buyers  can 
obtain  mortgages  at  rates  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  below  conventional 
home  mortgage  interest  rates  with  a 
downpayment  requirement  of  5  per- 
cent versus  20  to  25  percent  in  conven- 
tional loans. 

Maine  has  adopted  the  mortgage 
revenue  bond  program  to  suit  its 
needs.  One  of  the  major  advantages  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  is  that  they 
provide  each  State  and  locality  with 
the  flexibility  to  respond  to  its  local 
housing  situation  with  a  minimum  of 
Federal  intervention  and  with  a  mini- 
mum drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  is 
this  flexibility  which  explains  why  47 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  utilized 
this  program. 


Mr  President,  I  began  this  presenta- 
tion today  with  a  recitation  of  the  dis- 
tressing   economic    statistics    which 
quantify  the  human  suffering  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  this  terri- 
ble recession.  I  believe  that  these  fig- 
ures fully  justify  increased  activity  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  areas  of 
jobs  and  housing.  Before  enacting  my 
new  programs  for  jobs  and  housing, 
however,  we  must  insure  that  those 
programs  like  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
which  have  been  proven  to  be  success- 
ful are  allowed  to  continue.  The  Hous- 
ing Finance  Opportunity  Act  of  1983, 
by  eliminating  permanently  the  sun^t 
provision  for  mortgage  revenue  bonds, 
will  guarantee  the  continuation  of  this 
most  valuable  program.  This  is  a  bill 
which  Senators  from  both  parties  can 
and  have  endorsed.  I  intend  to  work 
closely  with  Senator  Roth  and  other 
sponsors    of    this   bill    to    insure    its 
speedy  passage.*  ^    ..     .    ,  «.« 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Senator 
Roth  and  others  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  137.  a  bill  to  remove  the 
sunset  provision  of  the  Mortgage  Sub- 
sidy Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980. 

The  mortgage  bond  program  now 
has   an   established   track   record   of 
quality    performance    as    a    delivery 
system  for  first-time  homebuyers.  In 
Tennessee  alone,  since  the  program 
began,  the  Tennessee  Housing  Devel- 
opment Agency  has  provided  over  $590 
million  in  mortgage  loans,  creating  a 
total  economic  activity  of  $1.4  billion 
for  the  State.  This  includes  $8  million 
per  year  in  local  property  tax;  Federal 
personal  and  corporate  income  tax  of 
$61  milUon;  $224  million  in  building 
materials:  13,790  jobs;  $112  million  in 
construction  labor;  $121  million  in  con- 
tractors and   professional   fees;   $134 
million  in  land  development;  and  $17 
million  in  State  sales  and  privilege  tax. 
This  success  story  has  been  repeated 
in  States  all  across  the  country. 

In  1982  alone,  mortgage  bond 
volume  nationally  is  estimated  at  $8.3 
billion,  meaning  that  approximately 
150,000  units  of  housing  were  financed 
through  this  program  alone— at  mini- 
mal initial  cost  to  the  Treasury  and 
with  tax  revenues  through  production 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
as  reflected  in  the  Tennessee  figures. 
In  many  areas,  the  mortgage  bond 
program  was  virtually  the  only  mort- 
gage delivery  system  still  functioning 
during  the  worst  months  of  the  hous- 
ing depression;  with  recovery  still 
slow,  sporadic  and  uncertain  in  this 
battered  industry,  it  would  be  a  gross 
miscalculation  to  allow  the  program  to 
expire. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
mortgage  bond  program  has  under- 
gone silmost  3  years  of  legislative  and 
regulatory  finetuning  to  bring  it  to  its 
present-day  efficiency.  After  the  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980 
virtually  ground  the  program  to  a  halt 


with  its  vague  and  conflicting  require- 
ments. I  Introduced  legislation  to 
make  the  necessary  technical  correc- 
tions; this  bUl.  S.  1348.  was  cospon- 
sored  by  41  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
the  last  Congress.  Many  of  the  recom- 
mended changes  have  been  put  Into 
effect  since  that  time,  both  by  regula- 
tion and  by  an  amendment  to  the  1981 
tax  bill.  These  improvements  have  al- 
lowed the  mortgage  bond  program  to 
function  with  greater  effectiveness 
over  the  years,  as  reflected  by  the  vote 
of  confidence  from  the  many  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  who 
are  cosponsoring  this  bill  to  eliminate 
the  sunset  provision. 

I  want  to  conunend  Senator  Roth, 
the  prime  sponsor,  for  his  leadership 
role  in  making  a  productive  and  care- 
fully wrought  mortgage  bond  program 
available  for  future  first-time  home 
buyers  and  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments struggling  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  their  low-  and  moderate- 
income  residents.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Tennessee  Housing  De- 
velopment Agency  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point.  It  amply  demon- 
strates the  achievements  of  the  mort- 
gage bond  program  In  Tennessee  and 
is  a  good  example  of  the  potential  ben- 
efits of  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  nave 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Tennessee  Housing  Development 
Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tennessee  Housing 
Development  Agency, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  22,  1982. 
Attention:  John  Callahan. 
Senator  Jim  Sasser. 
RtisseU  SenaU  Office  Building. 
WashingtOTi,  D.C.  .     »i,- 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to 
make  the  use  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  by 
state  and  local  government*  more  workable. 
THDA  has  provided  $590,900,000  in  mort- 
gage loans  which  have  created  a  total  eco- 
nomic activity  of  $1.4  billion  for  Tennessee. 
This  includes  $8  million  per  year  in  local 
property  tax;  federal  personal  and  corporate 
income  tax  of  $61  million;  $224  million  in 
building  materials:  13,790  jobs:  $112  million 
in  construction  labor:  $121  million  in  con- 
tractors and  professional  fees:  $134  million 
in  land  development;  and  $17  million  in 
state  sales  and  privilege  tax. 

An  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Housing  m  Ten- 
nessee has  been  formed  to  formulate  a  state 
housing  policy.  This  committee  consisU  of 
representatives  of  the  Tennessee  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  the  Tennessee  Society 
of  Architecte.  Tennessee  Association  of  Re- 
altors. Tennessee  Society  of  Housing  &  Re- 
development Authorities,  The  Apartment 
Council  of  Tennessee,  Homebuilders  Asso- 
ciation of  Tennessee,  Tennessee  Building 
Material  Association.  Tennessee  Federation 
of  Housing  Counselors,  Tennessee  Housing 
Coalition,  and  the  Tennessee  Savings  & 
Loan  League.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  has 


elected  to  support  legislation  which  will 
abolish  or  set  back  the  December  31.  1983 
sunset   of   the    use   of   mortgage   revenue 

bonds.  ^     ,     J  . 

We  again  ask  that  you  take  the  lead  to 
support  legislation  which  abolishes  this 
sunset  date  so  that  the  many  benefits  which 
accure  to  Tennesseans  from  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  programs  will  continue. 
Sincerely. 

E.  V.  King.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  138.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1982  to  repeal  the  In- 
crease In  the  highway  use  tax  and  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  increase  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REPEAL  or  HIGHWAY  USE  TAX  AND  INCREASE  IW 
DIESEL  FUEL  TAX 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  recently  enacted  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-424),  heavy  user  fees 
will  Increase  by  almost  700  percent  for 
trucks  weighing  over  33,000  pounds 
GVW.  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
today  which  will  repeal  the  scheduled 
Increase  In  heavy  user  fees,  while  gen- 
erating the  same  amount  of  revenue 
by  Implementing  an  Increase  In  diesel 
tax  as  follows: 


(toontsps  I 


Dalt 


ToU 


Iw  I  1384  Raist  d«(<  tn.. 

i»  1.  1985  Rast  diesel  la. 

Ijn  1.  1986  No  muse  — 

Jan  1.  1387  No  increase    _ 

j«  1.  1988  No  incease    .- 


Under  present  law,  the  scheduled  In- 
crease In  heavy  user  fees  resembles 
more  of  a  tax  on  "existence"  than  a 
tax  on  -use."  We  must  raise  funds 
that  will  rebuild  our  highways,  but  we 
must  do  so  In  a  way  that  will  allow 
smaller  trucking  firms  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness and  compete  on  a  more  equitable 

basis. 

Small  truckers  will  be  hardest  hit  as 
a  result  of  the  additional  user  fees. 
They  are  least  able  to  benefit  from  the 
Increased  uniform  weights  and  meas- 
urements legislation  because  they  gen- 
erally lack  the  capital  funds  necessary 
to  "retool"  their  trucks.  Many  truck- 
ers In  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  for  example,  have  only  one  or 
two  trucks  and  drive  them  less  than 
25  000  miles  per  year.  But  they  are 
forced  to  pay  the  same  "user  fee"  as 
large  commercial  haulers  who  run 
trucks  as  much  as  300,000  miles  per 
year  This  type  of  Inequity  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  small  operator  to 
compete  with  the  large  haulers. 

Because  approximately  90  percent  of 
all  the  diesel  fuel  affected  by  this  tax 
Is  consumed  by  trucks,  this  is  an  effec- 
tive fair  way  to  assess  a  tax  according 
to  "use. "  Trucks  that  use  the  high- 
ways the  most  wlU  pay  the  most  tax. 
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becaise 


en 
becaise 


it  will  be  gradually  imple- 

a  "pay  as  you  go"  basis. 

it  will  more  closely  reflect 

amount  of  vehicle  use,  it 

iiiuch  easier  for  the  tniclcing 

absorb. 

addi|ion  to  the  previously  stated 

of  this  tax  alternative,  it 

help  keep  consumer  prices 

freight  costs  down.  It  will  be  much 

administer,  and  will  greatly 

compliance  costs  involved  in 

the  tax.  It  malces  it  much 

difficult  to  escape  paying  the  tax 

mi  ch  less  confusing  to  the  tax- 


But. 

mented 

and 

the  actu4l 

will  be 

industry 

In 
advantages 
will  also 
and 

easier  to 
reduce 
collecting 
more 
and  is 


payer. 
I  believ ; 


more  equ 

plex 

fellow 

porting 

firmly 

istically 

promise 

Mr 
sent  that 
Record. 

There 


this  legislation  represents  a 
table  solution  to  a  very  com- 
problem.    I    strongly    urge    my 
CO  leagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
tliis  important   legislation.   I 
be  ieve  that  it  represents  a  real- 
suitable  and  workable  com- 
l )  a  very  complex  problem. 
Prepident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the 


was 
Record. 


>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
to    be    printed    in    the 
follows: 


ordered 


as 


Representa  lives 
America  in 

SE»TION    1. 


section 


Err  iCTivE 


tnL 


I  ErrEC  rivE 


(a)  In 
of  section 
of  1982  are 

(b) 
(f)  of 
Act  of  1982 

•(f) 
made  by 

July    1.    198': 

<c) 

(l)lM 

tion  shall 
riods  to 
subsection 
by  those 

(2) 
OP     1954.— 

1954  shall 
the 
the 
had  not 


amend  nents 


(a) 
section 
of  1954  ( 
special 

(1)  by 
(1)  and 
and 

(2)  by  ailding 
lowing  ne« 

■■(3) 
the  case  of 

"(A)  after 
ary  1.  198' 
by  sub8titi|ting 

"(B)  aft( 
January  1 
plied    by 
cents'.". 

(b)  CONr^RMING 

(1) 
of  such 
alcohol  is 
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S.  138 


Be  it  enttcled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the    United    States    of 
Congress  assembled, 

RKPEAI.   OF   IN<-REASE   IN    HKiHWAV 
SE  TAX. 

GENERAL.— Subsections  (a)  and  (g) 

13  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 

repealed. 

CoNrt>R>iiNG  Amendment.— Subsection 

513  of  the  Highway  Revenue 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Date.— The   amendments 
is  section  shall  take  effect  on 


CD  ERAL.- 


Date.— 

The  provisions  of  this  sec- 

)  pply  to  all  taxable  years  and  pe- 

wfiich  the  provisions  repealed  by 

(a),  and  the  amendments  made 

p^visions,  would  have  applied. 

Appli  :ation  of  internal  revenue  code 

rhe   Internal   Revenue  Code  of 

)e  applied  and  administered  as  if 

provisipns  repealed  by  this  section,  and 

made  by  those  provisions. 

enacted. 


l)e;n 


8E(°.  2.  IMRI  ASE  IN  DIESEL  FIEL  TAX. 

iNcaiASE  IN  Tax.— Subsection  (a)  of 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

(relating  to  tax  on  diesel  fuel  and 

mol  or  fuel  is  amended— 

sti  iking  out  "9  cents"  in  paragraph 

iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  "13  cents", 


at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
paragraph: 

rates  for  DIESEL  FUEL.- In 

any  sale  or  use- 
April  1.  1982.  and  before  Janu- 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied 
"9  cents'  for  '13  cents',  and 
'  Decemt)er  31,  1983.  and  before 
1985.  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  ap- 
substituting    '10    cents'    for    '13 


Tek  >orary  I 


Amendment.— 

(A)  of  section  4041(k)<l) 

_  (relating  to  fuels  containing 
I  mended  to  read  as  follows: 


Subpt  Lfagraph  i 
CKle 


"(A)  the  rate  of  tax  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  reduced  by  5  cents,  and". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  9503(e)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  transfers  to  mass 
transit  account)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'(2)  Transfers  to  mass  transit  ac- 
coiniT.- The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  to  the  Mass  Transit  Account— 

"(A)  one-ninth  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  under  sub- 
section (b)  which  are  attributable  to  taxes 
under  subsection  4081  imposed  after  March 
31.  1983.  and 

"(B)  one-cent  for  each  gallon  of  fuel  with 
respect  to  which  a  tax  is  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 4041  after  March  31.  1983,  and  amounts 
are  appropriated  to  the  Highway  Tnist 
Fund  under  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
such  tax.". 

(c)  Epfectivk  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1983. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.   139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civil 
rights  in  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
adequate  civil  rights  in  our  public 
schools.  The  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution  unanimously  approved 
the  bill.  In  the  months  since  then,  the 
ordering  of  forced  busing  of  students 
to  achieve  some  opaque  and  arbitrary 
racial  "balance"  has  continued  with- 
out restraint.  Mr.  President,  the  civil 
rights  of  our  students  are  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance,  and  the  inequi- 
ty inherent  in  busing  as  a  remedy  for 
racial  discrimination  is  of  such  a 
degree,  that  this  issue  demands  ad- 
dress and  redress. 

This  situation  is  accurately  reflected 
by  Mr.  David  Armor,  who  commented 
before  the  Constitution  Subcommittee 
in  May  of  1981: 

I  think  we  have  to  get  rid  of  remedies  that 
in  fact  are  not  remedies  at  all  and  that 
simply  make  the  problem  worse. 

I  think  the  time  is  right  for  us  to 
end  this  form  of  discrimination  that 
masquerades  as  a  remedy  and  instead 
devote  our  energies  to  enhanced  edu- 
cational opportunities.  Accordingly.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  enforce 
constitutional  guarantees  that  individ- 
ual rights  shall  not  be  abridged  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Many  Senators  may  express  feelings 
of  regret  that  we  must  again  soon  re- 
consider this  topic.  I  can  understand 
and  empathize  with  those  feelings. 
After  all.  this  problem,  assigning  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  was  supposed  to  be  solved  in  1954 
by  the  momentous  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
347  U.S.  483.  Again  the  Senate 
thought  it  had  prohibited  the  consid- 
eration of  race  when  assigning  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  1964  when  it 
enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  There- 
fore, when  we  are  still  striving  to  con- 
vince   judicial    policymakers    decades 


later  that  students  should  be  allowed 
to  attend  schools  without  regard  for 
race  or  color,  I  can  understand  why 
the  task  would  become  frustrating. 
Nonetheless  the  basic  constitutional 
principle  that  race  should  not  deter- 
mine what  schools  our  students  may 
attend  must  not  be  abridged. 

This  principle  was  clearly  enunci- 
ated by  the  venerable  Justice  John 
Marshall  Harlan  in  his  dissent  to  the 
Plessy  against  Ferguson  case.  Plessy 
upheld  a  Louisiana  statute  requiring 
"equal  but  separate  accommodations 
for  the  white  and  colored  races"  in 
passenger  trains,  163  U.S.  540.  551 
(1896).  Justice  Harlan  dissented  with 
the  thought  that  "our  Constitution  is 
color-blind,"  (Id.  at  559).  These  few 
words  captured  the  essence  of  our 
14th  amendment  prohibition  against 
deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law  and  against 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  laws. 

Harlan's  dissent  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Court's  ruling  in  the  Brown 
case  58  years  later.  In  Brown  the 
Court  found  that— 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
its  present  form,  forbids,  so  far  as  civil  and 
political  rights  are  concerned,  discrimina- 
tion by  the  General  Government  or  by  the 
States  against  any  citizen  becaxise  of  his 
race.  347  U.S.  at  499. 

In  other  words,  race  and  color  were 
not  to  play  any  role  whatsoever  in  de- 
cisions relative  to  school  district 
boundaries  and  school  attendance. 
Race  was  not  to  be  used  in  assessing 
the  rights  of  "any  citizen":  certainly 
racial  assessments  were  not  to  benefit 
one  group  at  the  expense  of  another. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Brown  Court 
mentioned  one  of  the  same  phenome- 
nons  that  social  scientists  are  today 
citing  in  their  condemnation  of  busing: 
the  stigma  of  inferiority  associated 
with  the  victims  of  racial  separation. 
The  Brown  Court  explained  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  stigma  when  it  said: 

To  separate  students  from  others  of  simi- 
lar age  and  qualifications  solely  because  of 
their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
as  to  their  status  in  the  community  that 
may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  in  a  way 
unlikely  ever  to  be  undone. 

I  bring  up  this  language  because 
Congress  is  trying  to  do  today  the 
same  thing  that  Brown  tried  to  do  in 
1954;  Congress  is  trying  to  end  racial 
discrimination  and  make  our  educa- 
tional legislation  sound.  Unfortunate- 
ly, our  current  busing  policy  is  actual- 
ly nurturing  racial  discrimination  and 
its  stigma  of  inferiority.  This  was 
made  clear  to  me  by  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee's  hearings  on  school 
busing. 

Brown  was  not  the  only  case  that  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  the  14th 
amendment  prohibited  States  from 
taking  cognizance  of  race.  The  Loving 
case,  388  U.S.  1  (1967),  for  instance, 
struck  down  a  'Virginia  statute  prohib- 


iting interracial  marriage.  The  Court 
clearly  stated  that  classifying  mar- 
riage rights  on  the  basis  of  race  was 
•unsupportable."  The  Anderson  case, 
375  U.S.  399  (1964),  declared  unconsti- 
tutional any  racial  designation  of  can- 
didates on  an  election  ballot.  In  Evans, 
396  U.S.  435  (1970),  the  Court  clarified 
that  provisions  in  a  will  leaving  prop- 
erty to  a  city  for  a  public  park  which 
the  will  expressly  stipulated  could 
never  be  used  by  blacks  could  not  be 
honored.  Each  of  these  cases  under- 
stood and  carried  out  the  intent  of  the 
case  that  the  14th  amendment  forbid 
consideration  of  racial  classifications 
of  any  kind  in  administering  societal 
programs. 

Congress  has  attempted  to  statutori- 
ly implement  the  Brown  decision.  The 
most  notable  attempt  was,  of  course, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  IV 
of  the  act  contains  several  provisions 
designed  to  make  national  education 
policy  colorblind.  Section  401(b)  de- 
fined "desegregation"  as: 

The  assignment  of  studente  to  public 
schooU  and  within  such  school  without 
regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  but  "desegregation"  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  balance. 
The  second  part  of  this  section  was 
authored  by  Congressman  Cramer  of 
Florida.  He  explained  clearly  that  the 
provision  was  necessary  to  prevent  de 
facto  segregation,  or  chance  segrega- 
tion caused  by  housing  patterns  and 
adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
concept,  from  becoming  the  object  of 
congressionally  approved  desegrega- 
tion schemes.  Cramer,  and  the  88th 
Congress,  equated  the  terms  de  facto 
segregation  and  the  racial  imbalance 
(110  Congressional  Record  1508). 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  added  two  more  amend- 
ments to  insure  that  congressional 
policy  would  not  be  misconstrued  to 
countenance  any  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
(section  407  of  the  act).  The  section 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  school  desegregation  suits,  states 
that— 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  studenU  from  one  school  to  an- 
other in  order  to  achieve  such  racial  bal- 
ance. 42  U.S.C  2000c-6(a). 

Moreover  section  410  clarified  that— 
Nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit  classifi- 
cation and  assignment   for  reasons  other 
than  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
42  U.S.C.  2000C-9. 

Both  Senate  amendments  were 
drafted  and  approved  to  prevent  de 
facto  segregation,  as  opposed  to  de 
jure  or  legally  enforced  segregation, 
from  becoming  a  justification  for  the 
extreme  remedy  of  busing,  or  assign- 
ing students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race. 


Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Min- 
nesota, floor  manager  for  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  explained  that  these 
amendments  were  intended  to  make 
doubly  clear  that  title  IV  did  not  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  cor- 
rect racial  imbalance  and  in  general— 
To  soothe  fears  that  title  IV  might  be  read 
to  empower  the  Federal  Government  to 
order  the  busing  of  chUdren  around  a  city  In 
order  to  achieve  a  cerUln  racial  balance  or 
mix  m  schools.  110  Cong.  Rec.  12714. 

Senator  Himiphrey  stated  that  he 
was  relying  on  the  recent  decision  in 
BeU  V.  School  of  Gary,  324  P.  2nd.  209 
(1963).  in  stating  that  Federal  officials 
were  not  required  to  correct  segrega- 
tion unless  it  had  been  enforced  by 

past  laws.  ,   J  J  .     »x. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  expressly  note  that 
racial   discrimination   was   not  to  be 
identified  solely  through  use  of  nu- 
merical or  statistical  evidence  rather 
than  through  some  demonstration  of 
wrongful  intent  by  some  individual  or 
group  of  individuals.   Unfortunately, 
the  courts  have  disregarded  this  ex- 
press language  and  instead  relied  upon 
evidence  of  racial  imbalances  within 
schools  as  proof  of  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation.    Rather    than    placing     the 
burden  upon  those  alleging  discrimina- 
tion to  demonstrate  some  identifiable 
act  of  discrimination,  the  courts  have 
instead  allowed  discrimination  to  be 
adduced  by  evidence  that  some  ideal 
racial     proportion     has     not     been 
achieved. 

Harmful  intent  to  discriminate  was 
replaced  with  statistics  that  showed, 
for  whatever  reason,  that  more  of  one 
race  than  another  were  in  a  particular 
school  or  classroom.  The  defendant, 
therefore,  not  only  had  to  demon- 
strate an  absence  of  a  corrupt  state  of 
mind,  but  had  to  show  an  affirmative 
commitment  to  a  raciaUy  balanced  in- 
stitution. Treating  individuals  without 
regard  to  race  was  no  longer  enough, 
the  defendant  had  to  consider  race  at 
least  to  the  degree  that  the  court 
found  proper.  The  problem,  of  course, 
is  that  no  defendant  could  be  sure  in 
advance  of  adjudication  if  his  notion 
of  racial  balance  would  be  the  same  as 
the  court's.  Meantime,  students  had  to 
be  classed  again  according  to  race. 

This  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  Congress.  Instead  of  consid- 
ering each  child  in  a  school  district 
only  as  a  student.  Federal  courts  clas- 
sify students  according  to  race.  When 
the  numerical  ratio  between  the  class- 
es is  unsatisfactory  according  to  some 
subjective  notion  of  racial  balance, 
some  black  students  or  some  white 
students  are  legally  required  to  be 
hauled  to  a  distant  school  simply  be- 
cause they  are  black  or  white.  This  is 
precisely  the  injustice  that  Brown  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  intended  to  termi- 
nate. Prior  to  Brown,  some  students 
were  legally  required  to  be  hauled  to  a 
distant  school  simply  because  of  their 


race.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  we  are  still 
fighting  to  secure  civil  rights  for  our 
public  school  students. 

Some  commentators  on  this  problem 
will  undoubtedly  note  that  the  situa- 
tion today  is  different  than  it  was 
before  Brown,  that  assigning  students 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  is  neces- 
sary to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  past 
legal  segregation.  To  that  my  response 
is  clear:  We  are  not  going  to  put  an 
end  to  racial  discrimination  by  perpet- 
uating distinctions  based  on  race. 
School  busing  is  nothing  more  than 
assigning  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  never  end  discrimination  by 
discriminating. 

The  hearings  in  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee  have  substantiated  the 
ill  effects  of  a  discriminatory  school- 
busing  policy.  The  subcommittee's 
hearings  have  demonstrated  that  past 
unconstitutional  segregation— racial 
segregation  enforced  by  law— is  not  a 
significant  cause  of  existing  racial  Im- 
balances in  public  schools. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  racial  imbal- 
ances in  public  schools,  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race— busing— results  only 
in  more  segregation  by  inducing  large 
numbers  of  families  to  migrate  from 
the  school  systems  being  subjected  to 
busing  mandates  or  to  seek  alterna- 
tives to  public  school  education.  For 
example,  according  to  Constitution 
Subcommittee  witness  David  Armor, 
between  1976  and  1980  Los  Angeles 
lost  nearly  one-half  of  Its  students 
through  a  combination  of  demograph- 
ic decline  and  racial  "flight "  from  Fed- 
eral "desegregation"  decrees.  Busing 
not  only  is  not  the  solution,  it  actually 
aggravates  the  problem. 

Since  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
cannot  be  justified  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting or  undoing  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  school  authorities,  such  assign- 
ment is  itself  an  unjustifiable  practice 
of  racial  discrimination  in  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that 
there  is  a  very  apparent  remedy  for 
the  kind  of  unconstitutional  segrega- 
tion prohibited  by  Brown.  If  a  school 
authority  has  legally  enforced  a  policy 
of  racial  segregation  through  school 
district  reorganization,  school  closings, 
or  other  acts  of  State  government,  a 
court  could  always  issue  an  injunction 
suspending  all  implementation  of  the 
segregative  law  or  policy.  Where  such 
injunctions  are  not  scrupulously 
obeyed,  a  court  could  institute  con- 
tempt of  court  proceedings  to  secure 
compliance  with  its  order. 

My  proposed  bill  will  enforce  consti- 
tutional guarantees  that  individual 
rights  shall  not  be  abridged  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
The  first  three  sections  of  the  bill  de- 
clare that  forced  busing  has  caused  a 
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1  'ower  which  Congress  possess  to 
of  inferior  jurisdiction,  neces- 
the  power  to  limit  the  juris- 
hose  courts.  U.S.  v.  Hudson,  7 
13(1812). 
doctrine  so  often   ruled   in  this 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  Con- 
( except  in  enumerated  instances 
exclusively  to  this  court)  de- 
its  distribution  and  organiza- 
the  modes  of  its  exercise,  en- 
the  action  of  Congress,  who  pos- 
power  of  creating  tribunals  (in- 
Supreme  Court)  for  the  exer- 
judicial  power,  and  of  investing 
jurisdiction  either  limited,  con- 
exclusive,  and  of  withholding  Ju- 
I  rom  them  in  the  exact  degrees 
which  to  Congress  may  seem 
he  public  good.  Cory  v.  Curtis,  3 
(1845). 

judicial  tribunals  of  the 

can  exercise  only  such  juris- 

and  criminal,  as  may  be  author- 

of    Congress.    Kentucky   v. 

U.S.  1.24(1905). 

with  respect  to  inferior  fed- 
as  well  as  the  task  of  defining 
.  was  left  to  the  discretion 
That  body  was  not  constitu- 
te create  inferior  Art.  Ill 
tear  and  decide  cases  within  the 
of  the  United  States,  includ- 
Timinal  cases  arising  under  the 
United  States.  Nor,  if  inferior 
created,   was   it    required    to 
with  all  the  jurisdiction  it  was 
to  bestow  under  Article  III  .  .  . 
I^ainly  understood  this,  for  until 
refrained  from  providing  the 
courts  with  general  federal 
jirisdiction.  Until  that  time  the 


subc  rdinate 
SU:es 


juris(  iction. 


re  luired 


po  ver 


State  courts  provided  the  only  forum  for 
vindicating  many  important  federal  claims. 
Palmare  v.  U.S.  411  U.S.  389  (1973). 

This  summary  of  the  article  III 
powers  of  Congress  could  be  expanded 
to  include  statements  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall.  Chief  Justice  Stone,  or 
Chief  Justice  Elarl  Warren  and  the 
message  would  always  be  the  same. 
Regardless  of  whether  constitutional 
issues  or  property  issues  or  Federal 
question  issues  are  at  stake,  there  is  no 
constitutional  right  to  have  a  claim  ad- 
judicated in  Federal  courts.  See  Allen 
V.  McCurry,  101  S.  Crt.  411  (1981).  In- 
stead Congress  may  decide  to  grant 
State  courts,  bound  as  they  are  by  the 
supremacy  clause  and  subject  to  Su- 
preme Court  review,  exclusive  original 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  certain 
kinds  of  cases.  In  fact,  this  is  precisely 
the  intent  of  the  "may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish"  language  of 
the  Constitution.  To  give  greater  in- 
sight into  this  power  of  Congress,  I 
will  include  at  the  close  of  this  state- 
ment the  testimony  given  by  Harvard 
Law  Prof.  Paul  Bator  at  Constitution 
Subcommittee  hearings. 

My  legislation  is  also  based  on  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment.  That 
section  specifically  grants  Congress 
the  power  "to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of"  the 
amendment.  By  specific  language,  this 
constitutional  provision  grants  Con- 
gress authority  to  legislate  remedies 
for  violations  of  equal  protection. 

The  section  does,  however,  place 
Congress  in  a  leading  role  in  the  selec- 
tion of  remedies  for  violations  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Therefore,  it  is  en- 
tirely proper  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine that  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  is 
not  an  appropriate  or  effective  remedy 
for  unconstitutional  segregation.  The 
manner  in  which  Congress  would 
choose  under  this  bill  to  limit  this 
counterproductive  remedy,  if  indeed 
this  could  be  called  a  remedy  at  all,  is 
to  withdraw  the  jurisdiction  of  lower 
Federal  courts  to  issue  orders  that 
would  assign  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

This  bill  implements  Congress  arti- 
cle III  authority  to  withdraw  the  juris- 
diction of  lower  Federal  courts  to 
order  busing.  Those  courts  may  still 
entertain  lawsuits  alleging  racial  dis- 
crimination and  may  use  any  remedy, 
including  those  mentioned  in  section  3 
of  this  bill,  but  they  may  not  employ 
busing.  This  bill  does  not,  however, 
limit  or  affect  in  the  slightest  the 
power  of  the  State  courts  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  appeal  to  use  what- 
ever remedies  they  may  deem  appro- 
priate. This  provision  should  insure 
that  the  policy  enunciated  by  Brown 
and  incorporated  into  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  is  implemented  in  Federal  courts, 
this  is,  race  is  not  to  be  a  factor  in 
school  assignments. 


tr- 


In  some  instances,  the  Supreme 
Court  already  has  found  egregious 
constitutional  violations  and  imposed 
as  "a  last  resort"  an  order  assigning 
students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race.  See  Swann  v.  Charlotte,  402  U.S. 
1  (1971).  The  bill  does  not  automati- 
cally vacate  existing  busing  orders.  In- 
stead, it  authorizes  school  board  au- 
thorities or  other  individuals  subject 
to  such  orders  to  reopen  these  cases 
and  subject  them  to  a  new  standard.  If 
the  court  cannot  make  four  conclusive 
findings  based  on  clear  and  convincing 
evidence,  that  party  will  be  entitled  to 
relief  from  the  order.  The  four  find- 
ings will  require  the  court  to  reconsid- 
er its  former  rulings  in  light  of  the 
policies  of  this  bill  as  expressed  by  the 
findings  sections. 

Unless  the  court  can  make  the  find- 
ings under  the  difficult  evidentiary 
burden  of  "clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence." the  order  will  \ye  vacated.  The 
four  findings  are:  First,  the  act  which 
caused  the  order  to  be  instituted  in- 
tentionally caused,  and  in  the  absence 
of  continuance  of  the  order,  will  con- 
tinue intentionally  to  cause,  students 
to  be  excluded  from  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race;  in  making  this  find- 
ing the  court  must  look  for  evidence  of 
wrongful  intent,  not  merely  a  showing 
that  some  amorphous  notion  of  racial 
balance  was  not  achieved:  second,  the 
totality  of  circumstances  have  not 
changed;  in  making  this  finding  the 
court  should  determine  whether  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  effect  of  this 
act  have  provided  relief  from  inten- 
tional segregation;  third,  no  other 
remedy,  including  those  in  this  bill, 
would  halt  the  intentional  segregation 
and  make  busing  unnecessary;  and 
fourth,  the  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational benefits  of  the  order  have 
clearly  outweighed  the  economic, 
social,  and  educational  costs  of  the 
order. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hasten  to  add 
that  this  new  standard  for  reopening 
cases  which  have  imposed  busing 
would  not  amount  to  a  balancing  of 
constitutional  rights.  Constitutional 
rights,  of  course,  must  not  be  made 
subject  to  a  balancing  test.  We  are  not. 
however,  discussing  constitutional  vio- 
lations, but  the  appropriate  remedy 
for  an  established  violation.  Once  a 
violation  is  found.  Congress  may  pro- 
vide standards  to  help  the  courts  find 
the  best  remedy.  Those  standards  may 
include  weighing  the  costs  of  the 
remedy  against  its  benefits.  A  remedy 
which  is  no  remedy  at  all  but  an  egre- 
gious violation  in  its  own  right  should 
not  be  tolerated.  Assigning  students  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race  is  just 
that— more  of  a  constitutional  viola- 
tion than  a  constitutional  remedy. 

Section  6  of  this  proposed  legislation 
details  this  bill's  answer  to  a  point 
raised  by  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  Prof.  Laurens  Walker: 
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Under  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  1441,  defendante  in  State  court  ac- 
tions would  have  the  opportunity  to  remove 
school  desegregation  cases  from  the  State 
courts  to  the  Federal  courts.  Hence  it  mlgnt 
be  argued  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  if  this 
legislation  were  enacted  the  combination  of 
this  general  removal  sUture  and  the  pro- 
posed legUlation  would  eliminate  the  busing 
remedy  throughout  our  court  system. 

It  is  not  this  bills  intent  to  eliminate 
State  courts'  authority  in  school 
busing  cases,  and  section  6  of  this  biU 
prevents  their  circumvention. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  explain  this  pro- 
posed legislation  by  succinctly  stating 
what  this  bill  does  not  do:  This  bill 
does  not  forbid  discrimination  suits  m 
Federal  courts,  but  does  circumscribe  a 
single  remedy;  this  bill  does  not  forbid 
State  courts  from  ordering  busing  if 
they     deem     that     an     appropriate 
remedy;  this  bill  does  not  permit  liti- 
gants  to   avoid  State-ordered   biising 
remedies  by  moving  their  case  to  infe- 
rior Federal  courts  where  such  reme- 
dies would  be  forbidden.  Thus,  pursu- 
ant    to     principles     of     federalism. 
States-through  their  court  systems- 
would  retain  discretion  to  remedy  dis- 
crimination   as    they    see    fit.    They 
would  retain  discretion  even  to  order 
busing,  which  in  my  opinion  would  be 
a    mistake.    Nonetheless,    the    State 
courts  are  a  more  proper  forum  for 
busing  debates  and  mandates  than  are 
the  Federal  courts.   If  any  court   is 
going  to  use  this  extreme  remedy,  it 
ought  to  be  a  court  which  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  community  to  be 
affected,  recognizing,  of  course,  that 
even  State  courts  are  ultimately  ac- 
countable to  the  Constitution  and  the 
review  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  bill.  Mr.  President,  should  pro- 
vide the  lasting  solution  necessary  to 
deliver  public  schools  from  the  tor- 
ments of  racial  discrimination.  As  long 
as  we  attempt  to  frustrate  the  clear 
policy  of  Brown  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  by  treating  individuals  under  the 
Constitution  with  anything  other  than 
a  colorblind  standard,  we  will  continue 
to  experience  upheavals  such  as  have 
rocked  many  of  our  cities  and  States 
over  the  past  few  years.  In  conclusion. 
I  would  like  to  include  a  statement  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Lino  Graglia  at  our 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  schoolbus- 
ing  and  the  14th  amendment.  Profes- 
sor Graglia  provides  deep  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  constitutional 
turmoil  occasioned  by  misguided  rul- 
ings that  classify  students  on  the  basis 
of  r&C6> 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  139 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  School  Civil 

RighU  Act  of  1983". 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 

schools  on  the  basis  of  or  with  regard  to 

race,  color,  or  national  origin  by  inferior 

Federal  courts— 

(A)  violates  constitutional  and  legal  guar- 
antees that  individuals  shall  not  be  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  law: 

(B)  violates  constitutional  and  legal  guar- 
antees that  individual  righU  shall  not  be 
abridged  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin; 

(C)  has  failed  to  demonstrate  educational 
benefits  commensurate  with  the  disruption 
caused  by  such  assignment; 

(D)  has  failed  to  demonstrate  social  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  the  disruption 
caused  by  such  assignment: 

(E)  has  contributed  to  a  significant  dete- 
rioration of  public  schools  in  the  districU 
subject  to  such  orders  regarding  assignment 
by  inducing  large  numbers  of  families  to  mi- 
grate away  from  such  districts; 

(F)  has  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of 
public  education  by  removing  the  neighbor- 
hood school  as  the  focus  of  such  education; 

(G)  has  disrupted  the  education  of  count- 
less schoolchildren  who  must  endure 
lengthy  transportation  to  and  from  school 
each  day.  and.  as  a  result,  must  often  forgo 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities  oc- 
curring after  school: 

(H)  has  eroded  community  commitment  to 
public  schools  and  public  education; 

(I)  Interferes  with  the  right  of  parenU  to 
make  decisions  regarding  the  education  of 
their  children; 

(J)  disrupts  racial  harmony  by  character- 
izing and  classifying  students  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color  and  assigning  them  to  schools 
on  such  basis; 

(K)  diverts  significant  amounts  of  finan- 
cial resources  away  from  direct  Improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  education; 

(L)  usurps  the  responsibilities  and  tradi- 
tional functions  of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  an  educational  system  meet- 
ing the  distinct  needs  of  the  community; 

(M)  undermines  public  respect  for  the 
Government  and  Its  system  of  administering 
law  and  justice: 

(2)  past  unconstitutional  segregation,  such 
as  racial  segregation  enforced  by  law.  Is  not 
a  significant  cause  of  existing  racial  imbal- 
ances In  public  schools, 

(3)  since  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  or  with  regard  to 
race  cannot  be  justified  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting or  undoing  racial  discrimination  by 
school  authorities,  such  assignment  is  Itself 
an  unjustifiable  practice  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation by  the  Government  In  violation  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment;  and 

(4)  whatever  the  basic  cause  of  racial  Im- 
balance in  the  public  schools,  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  or 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
resulU  m  more  segregation  of  the  races  by 
Inducing  large  numbers  of  families 
to  migrate  away  from  school  systems  sub- 
ject to  such  assignment  or  by  Inducing  large 
numbers  of  familes  to  seek  alterna- 
tives to  public  school  education. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  the  reme- 
dies listed  in  subsection  (b)  are  available  for 
unconstitutional  segregation  exclusive  of 
court  orders  which  assign  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  or  with  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  finding  that 
such  orders  themselves  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  students  from  public  schools  on 


the  basis  of  or  with  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(b)  The  remedies  which  the  Congress 
finds  are  available  are— 

(1)  legal  Injunctions  suspending  all  Imple- 
mentation of  a  segregative  law  or  other  ra- 
cially discriminatory  Government  action; 

(2)  contempt  of  court  proceedings  where 
such  Injunctions  are  not  scrupulously 
obeyed; 

(3)  programs  without  coercion  or  numeri- 
cal quotas  of  specific  grounds  based  on 
racial  balance  that  permit  students  to  vol- 
unUrily  transfer  to  other  schools  within  the 
school  district  where  they  reside:  and 

(4)  other  local  initiatives  and  plans  to  Im- 
prove education  for  all  studenu  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress,  pursuant  to  Its  au- 
thority and  powers  granted  under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  and  under  section  5  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, enacts  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In 
order  to  protect  public  school  students 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  or 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Sec.  5.  Section  1343  of  title  28.  United 
Stetes  Code.  Is  amended  by  designating  the 
current  language  as  section  (a)  and  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  inferior  court  established  by 
Congress  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  any 
order  requiring  the  assignment  or  transpor- 
tation of  any  student  to  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  on  the  basU  of  or  with 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin  or  to 
Issue  any  order  which  excludes  any  student 
from  any  public  school  on  the  basis  of  or 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
••(2)  In  the  case  of  court  orders  entered 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act  that  require 
the  assignment  of  transportation 
of  any  student  to  a  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  on  the  basis  of  or  with  regard 
to  race,  color,  or  national  origin  or  which 
excludes  any  student  from  any  school  on 
the  basis  of  or  with  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
national   origin,   any   Individual   or  school 
board  or  other  school  authority  subject  to 
such  an  order  shall  be  entitled  to  seek  relief 
from  such  order  In  any  court  and  unless 
that  court  can   make   conclusive   findings 
based    on    clear    and    convincing    evidence 

that—  .  .. 

••(1)  the  acts  that  gave  rise  to  the  existing 
court  order  intentionally  and  specifically 
caused,  and  In  the  absence  of  the  (>rder 
would  continue  Intentionally  and  specifical- 
ly to  cause,  students  to  be  assigned  to  or  ex- 
cluded from  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  or 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin: 
for  purposes  of  this  finding,  these  acU  that 
gave  rise  to  the  existing  court  order  and  in- 
tentionally and  specifically  caused,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  order  would  continue  in- 
tentionally and  specifically  to  cause,  stu- 
dents to  be  assigned  to  or  excluded  from 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or 
national  origin'  (Including  but  not  limited  to 
school  district  reorganization,  school  bound- 
ary line  changes,  school  construction,  and 
school  closings)  shall  not  include  legitimate 
efforts  to  employ  public  education  resources 
to  meet  public  education  needs  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

••(2)  the  totality  of  circumstances  have  not 
changed  since  Issuance  of  the  order  to  war- 
rant reconsideration  of  the  order. 

••(3)  no  other  remedy,  including  those 
mentioned  herein,  would  preclude  the  mten- 
tlonal  and  specific  segregation,  and 

•(4)  the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
beneflU   of    the   order    have   clearly    out- 
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used  by  HUD  as  an  instrument  of 
social  engineering  policy. 

The  Justice  Department  is  not  only 
in  a  better  position  to  avoid  this  con- 
flict—in part,  because  it  is  independ- 
ent of  the  various  constituencies  that 
have  attached  to  HUD— but  also  pos- 
sesses far  more  expertise  in  the  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights  laws  than 
does  HUD.  I  am  confident  that  the 
proposed  transfer  of  administration 
will  bring  a  new  clarity  of  purpose  to 
the  act  while  better  enabling  both  the 
Justice  Department  and  HUD  to  carry 
out  their  primary  policy  responsibil- 
ities. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Under  present  law,  an  allegedly  ag- 
grieved individual— one  whose  rights 
under  title  VIII  have  been  violated— 
can  either  institute  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
court,  or  can  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  of  HUD.  If,  after  a  HUD  In- 
vestigation of  such  complaint,  the  Sec- 
retary finds  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  violation  of  title  VIII  has 
occurred,  the  Secretary  is  limited  to 
resolving  the  complaint  through  infor- 
mal methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  Secretary  to  take  further 
action.  The  Attorney  General,  after 
appropriate  investigation,  may  insti- 
tute a  court  action  only  in  pattern  and 
practice  cases  and  in  certain  other  lim- 
ited cases  involving  issues  of  general 
public  importance. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act 
would  add  teeth  to  this  enforcement 
mechanism.  In  the  process,  it  would 
address  one  of  the  major  criticisms  of 
the  original  law. 

Not  only  would  an  allegedly  ag- 
grieved individual  be  able  to  pursue  an 
independent  civil  action— with  new  au- 
thority in  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
tervene in  such  actions  on  his  behalf— 
but  the  Attorney  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  initiate  actions  on  behalf 
of  such  individual.  For  the  first  time, 
an  aggrieved  person  would  have  access 
to  the  resources  of  Government  in 
pursuing  complaints  of  title  VIII  viola- 
tions. 

The  proposed  act  would  encourage 
the  use  of  Federal  magistrates  in  ac- 
tions brought  under  its  provisions  in 
an  effort  to  expedite  such  cases,  while 
retaining  the  basic  elements  of  due 
process  that  are  guaranteed  by  our 
laws  and  Constitution. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act, 
however,  attempts  to  insure  that  such 
adversarial  litigation  will  be  a  last,  not 
a  first,  step  in  the  process  of  resolving 
complaints.  It  does  this  by  establish- 
ing a  new  conciliation  process  in  the 
Justice  Department  designed  to  re- 
solve controversies  informally.  At  any 
time  after  the  filing  of  a  charge,  the 
Attorney  General  may  attempt  concil- 
iation. Such  conciliation  may  culmi- 
nate in  an  agreement,  including  one 
providing     for     binding     arbitration 


among  the  parties,  or  it  may  lead  to  a 
decision  by  the  Attorney  General 
either  to  dismiss  the  charge  or  to  initi- 
ate an  action  on  behalf  of  the  individ- 
ual filing  the  charge. 

As  the  Secretary  is  required  to  do 
under  present  law,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  required  to  refer  all 
charges  of  title  VIII  violations  to  certi- 
fied State  housing  discrimination 
agencies  where  they  are  in  existence. 
Certified  agencies  are  those  which  ad- 
minister laws  providing  rights  and 
remedies  which  are  reasonably  equiva- 
lent to  the  rights  and  remedies  provid- 
ed by  Federal  law. 

HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

The  proposed  measure  would  extend 
the  protections  of  title  VIII.  for  the 
first  time,  to  handicapped  individuals. 
Because  of  the  differing  nature  of 
such  discrimination,  however,  from 
other  forms  of  discrimination,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  in  far  greater 
detail  what  constitutes  a  discriminato- 
ry housing  practice  in  this  context. 
The  act  is  clear  in  defining  handicap 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts,  and  others  whose 
impairment  would  represent  a  direct 
threat  to  the  safety  or  property  of 
others. 

APPRAISERS 

Although  HUD  has  chosen  to  inter- 
pret the  act  in  the  past  to  include  cov- 
erage of  real  estate  appraisers,  the 
proposed  measure  would  make  this  ex- 
plicit. Discriminatory  practices  by 
property  appraisers  would  constitute 
violations  of  title  VIII. 

DISCRIMINATION 

The  Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act 
would  clarify  that  the  standard  of 
proof  in  identifying  discrimination 
under  title  VIII  is  an  intent  standard. 
While  I  believe  that  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  act,  as  well  as  its  legisla- 
tive history,  indicate  clearly  that  this 
is  already  the  appropriate  standard, 
there  is  a  conflict  on  this  issue  among 
the  Federal  circuits,  some  of  which 
have  substituted  an  "effects"  or  "dis- 
parate impact"  standard.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  although  never  inter- 
preting the  specific  provisions  of  title 
VIII  in  this  regard,  has  made  clear 
that  violations  of  the  14th  amendment 
require  proof  of  a  discriminatory 
intent  or  purpose.  Arlington  Heights  v. 
Metropolitan  Housing  Corporation, 
429  U.S.  252  (1977);  Washington  v. 
Davis,  426  U.S.  229  (1976). 

With  respect  to  this  extremely  im- 
portant issue,  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  my  statement 
of  I>ecember  1,  1980— S15191— in 
which  I  discuss  this  issue  in  some 
detail.  At  this  point,  however,  I  would 
only  like  to  observe  that  use  of  the  ef- 
fects test  for  identifying  discrimina- 
tion carries  with  it  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  involving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  zoning  and  land-use  affairs 
that  have  always  been  the  prerogative 


of  State  and  local  governments.  Al- 
ready, use  of  the  effects  test  by  HUD 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  has  been  the  basis 
by  which  they  have  sought  to  impose 
their  own  notions  of  proper  racial  bal- 
ance upon  communities  which  have 
had  no  intent  or  purpose  of  discrimi- 
nating against  protected  groups. 

The  intent  test  for  identifying  dis- 
crimination, allows  courts  to  consider 
the  totality  of  circumstances,  includ- 
ing evidence  of  racially  disparate  ef- 
fects. Unlike  the  pure  effects  test, 
however,  the  use  of  statistical  evidence 
is  not  dispositive  in  and  of  itself  in  de- 
termining violations  of  title  VIII  and 
the  burden  of  proof  remains  fully  with 
the  plaintiff.  .    .  ,„ 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  bill 
makes  a  number  of  other  changes  that 
I  believe  to  be  positive  changes  in  the 
present  law:  It  would  enable  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  pursue  an  injunction 
or  temporary  restraining  order  where 
prompt  judicial  action  is  necessary,  it 
would  limit  the  use  of  testers  to  those 
instances  in  which  such  a  practice  was 
necessary  to  confirm  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  act;  it  would  establish  a  leg- 
islative veto  over  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  authority  to 
title  VIII;  and  it  would  clarify  the  defi- 
nition of  aggrieved  person  in  such  a 
way  to  limit  standing  to  individuals 
who  are  bona  fide  renters  or  purchas- 
ers 


I  believe  that  the  Equal  Access  to 
Housing  Act  draws  the  proper  balance 
between  the  need  to  create  a  more  ef- 
fective enforcement  mechanism  under 
title  VIII  and  the  equally  important 
need  to  protect  the  due  process  rights 
of  local  communities  and  individual  re- 
altors, home-sellers,  and  landlords.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  legislation  re- 
jected by  this  body  during  the  96th 
Congress  achieved  this  balance. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  person  who 
suffers  discrimination  in  housing  will, 
for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
respondent  will,  in  fact,  have  his  day 
in  court— not  simply  his  day  before  a 
HUD  administration  law  tribunal.  In 
addition,  he  will  be  assured  that, 
before  he  is  labeled  a  civil  rights  viola- 
tor, there  will  have  been  some  evi- 
dence of  a  discriminatory  intent  on  his 
part,  not  simply  evidence  that  his 
apartment  building  or  his  subdivision 
lacked  the  right  proportion  of  white, 
black,  yellow,  red,  and  brown  faces. 

The  individual  who  is  denied  an 
apartment  because  of  his  skin  color  or 
a  home  because  of  his  ethnic  back- 
ground will,  in  short,  have  more  and 
stronger  protections  than  he  has  ever 
had  before.  He  will  have  access  to  the 
full  resources  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  when  he  is  treated,  not 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of 
some  collective  group,  in  his  pursuit  of 
a  dwelling.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 


the  so-called  public  interest  groups, 
which  have  little  to  do  beyond  harass- 
ing small  businessmen  and  communi- 
ties, and  some  of  the  more  creative 
and  innovative  minds  in  the  bureauc- 
racy who  wish  to  remake  America  in 
their  image,  may  have  a  more  difficult 
time  of  it  aU.  That  is  the  way  it  ought 
to  be.  in  my  opinion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  proposed  Equal  Access  to 
Housing  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  140 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    VnitMl   StaUs   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
-Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act  of  1983". 

SHORT  title  POR  1968  ACT 

Sec  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  £o  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  cerUln  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April  11,  1968) 
is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  enacting 
clause,  the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968'.". 

SHORT  TITLE  FOR  TITLE  VIII 

Sec  3.  Title  VIII  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cerUin  acU  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
H  1968)  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  titles  catchline  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  800.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act'.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  POLICY  SECTION 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes'  (Public  Law  90-284.  ap- 
proved April  11,  1968)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  fair  housing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  equal  access  to  housing". 

(b)  Section  801  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•Such  a  policy  means  that  individuals  shall 
not  be  denied  access  to  housing  which  they 
desire  and  can  afford,  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  handicap,  or  national  origm. 
Such  policy  does  not  mean  that  any  particu- 
lar proportion  of  individuals  of  a  particular 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  handicap,  or  na- 
tional origin  will  be  assured  housing  within 
housing  units,  neighborhoods,  or  communi- 
ties except  as  such  proportions  are  the  natu- 
ral result  of  free  housing  choice.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  DEFINITIONS  SECTION 

Sec.  5.  Section  802  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April 
11,  1968)  is  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Attorney  General"  means  the  United 
SUtes  Attorney  General.":  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(h)  -Handicap'  means,  with  respect  to  a 

person,  a  physical  impairment  which  sub- 
stantially limits  the  capacity  to  see,  hear,  or 
walk  unaided  or  the  capacity  to  live  com- 
pletely unattended.  Such  term  does  not  in- 


clude any  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  or  any  other 
impairment  which  would  be  a  threat  to  the 
safety  or  the  property  of  others. 

"(i)  Aggrieved  person"  includes  any 
person  whose  bona  fide  attempt  or  bona 
fide  offer  to  purchase,  sell,  lease,  or  rent,  or 
whose  bona  fide  attempt  to  obuin  financing 
for  a  dwelling  has  been  denied  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  handicap,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  made  subject  to  t«rms  of 
purchase,  sale,  lease,  rental,  or  acquisition 
which  discriminate  on  any  such  basis.". 


DISCRIMINATORY  HOUSING  PRACTICE 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  804(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "For 
profit,  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"To". 

(b)  Section  804  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  cerUin  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  f  ollowinr- 

"(fKl)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of.  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  such  handicap  of  a 
prospective  buyer  or  renter  or  of  a  person  or 
persons  to  be  occupying  a  dwelling  with 
such  buyer  or  renter  unless  such  handicap 
would  prevent  a  prospective  dwelling  occu- 
pant from  conforming  to  such  rules,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  as  are  permitted  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

-(2)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  sale  or  rental  of  a 
dwelling,  or  in  the  provision  of  services  or 
facilities  in  connection  therewith,  because 
of  a  handicap.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, (A)  discrimination  shall  include:  (i)  re- 
fusal to  permit  reasonable  modifications  of 
premises  occupied,  or  to  be  occupied  by  per- 
sons with  a  handicap  where  such  modifica- 
tions are  necessary  to  afford  such  handi- 
capped persons  access  to  premises  substan- 
tially equal  to  that  of  nonhandicapped  per- 
sons: Provided,  however.  That  with  respect 
to  such  premises,  such  handicapped  persons 
have  agreed  to  return  them  to  their  original 
condition  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  land- 
lord: or  (ii)  refusal  to  make  reasonable  ac- 
commodations in  existing  policies,  practices, 
services,  or  facilities  when  such  accommoda- 
tions are  necessary  to  afford  handicapped 
persons  enjoyment  of  dwellings  substantial- 
ly equal  to  that  of  nonhandicapped  persons; 
but  (B)  discrimination  shall  not  include  (i) 
refusal  to  make  alterations  in  premises  at 
the  expense  of  sellers,  landlords,  owners, 
brokers,    building    managers,    or    persons 
acting  on  their  behalf;  (ii)  refusal  to  make 
modifications  of  existing  policies,  practices, 
services  or  facilities  where  such  modifica- 
tions would  result  in  unreasonable  incon- 
venience to  other  persons:  or  (iii)  refus^  to 
allow    modifications    of    dwellings    which 
would  alter  the  markeUbillty  or  appearance 
of  a  dwelling  or  the  manner  in  which  a 
dwelling  or  its  environs  has  been,  or  is  in- 
tended to  be,  used.". 

(c)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section 
804  and  section  806  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "handicap '.  immedi- 
ately after  "sex",  each  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  805  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  -It 
shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
other  entity  whose  business  includes  the  ap- 
praising of  real  property  to  discriminate  in 
the  estimation  of  the  property  value  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  handicap, 
or  national  origin.  It  shaU  not  be  unlawful 


808 

for  such  a 
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for  such 
into 

for  whom 
tors  releva|it 
the  fair 
tided.  Thai 
appraiser 
or  denying 

(e)  Sectic^i 
adding  at 
this  title 
such  actior 
pose  of 
account  of 


tiei 


f)r 


tlie( 
s^all 


person  or  other  entity  to  take 
consideration  or  to  report  to  the  person 
appraisal  is  being  done  all  fac- 
to the  appraiser's  estimate  of 
m4rket  value  of  the  property:  Pro- 
such  factors  are  not  used  by  the 
the  purpose  of  discriminating 
rights  guaranteed  by  this  title.". 
807  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
end  the  following:  "Nothing  in 
prohibit  any  action  unless 
is  taken  with  the  intent  or  pur- 
dis^riminating  against  a  person  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  handi- 
cap, or  natibnal  origin. 

ROU  or  THE  ATTORNry'  GENERAL 

Sec.  7.  Se  :tion  808  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  pres  xibe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" <Pu  )lic  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
11.  1968)  is  unended— 

(1)  in  sul  section  (a)  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  H  jusing  and  Urban  Development' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  Gen- 
eral" 

(2)  by  strking  out  subsection  (b); 
reiesignating  subsections  (c).  (d), 

subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d),  re- 


<3)  by 
and  (e)  as 
spectively; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  as  redesignated 
this  section  by  striking  out— 
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by 


(c)  as  redesignated  by 
by  striking  out  "Secretary"  and 
lieu  thereof  "Attorney  Gener- 


(A)  "Seer  !tary"'  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  iij  lieu  thereof  "Attomey  Gener- 
al"; 

(B)  "Depkrtment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmei  it"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  ijeu  thereof  "Department  of  Jus- 
tice"; 

(C)  "sectibns  3105,  3344.  5362,  and  7521  of 
title  5  of  t  ie  United  States  Code"  and  in- 
serting in  li  >u  thereof  "law";  and 

(D)  "536^'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"5372": 

(5)  in  subsection 
this  section 
inserting  ii 
a\- 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)  as  redesignated  by 
this  sectior ,  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Housing  ar  d  Urban  Development"'  and  in- 
serting in  l|eu  thereof  "Attorney  General"; 
and 

(7)  by  ad<|ing  at  the  end  the  following; 

"(e)(1)  Sii  (lultaneously  with  the  promulga- 
tion of  any  regulation  or  rule  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  compliance  with  this  title,  the 
Attomey  (reneral  shall  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  I  he  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Hoi  «e  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  Su<  h  rule  or  regulation,  other  than 
an  emergen  :y  rule,  shall  become  effective  at 
the  end  of  he  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days   of   c<  ntinuous   session   of   Congress, 


unless  bet«  een  the  date  of  transmittal  and 
the  end  o\  the  sixty-day  period,  either 
House  of  C  ingress  passes  a  resolution  stat- 
ing in  subs  ;ance  that  that  House  does  not 
approve  of  the  proposed  rule  or  regulation. 
"(2)  EithiT  House  of  Congress  may  adopt 
a  resolutian  directing  agency  reconsider- 
ation of  a  rule  other  than  an  emergency 
rule.  If  suih  resolution  is  adopted  within 
sixty  calen(  lar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  a:  ter  the  date  the  rule  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  rule  shall  not  go 
into  effect.  The  agency  shall  reconsider  the 
rule  and  ta|Le  such  action  as  they  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

EDllCATIOIf  AND  CONCIUATION 

Sc  ;tion  809  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 

prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 

intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 

ic  Law  90-284,  approved  April 

unended  by— 


Sec.  8 
Act  to 
violence  or 
poses"'  ( 
11.  1968)  is 


pubi 


(1)  striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Attor- 
ney General'"; 

(2)  striking  out  "Secretary's"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Attomey  General's"; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
authorize  any  payment  of  funds  to  any  or- 
ganization or  entity  formed  by  or  pursuant 
to  any  agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section. ". 

ENFORCEMENT  CHANGES 

Sec.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April  11,  1968) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  sections  815  through  819 
as  sections  816  through  820,  respectively; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  sections  810  through  815 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PRELIMINARY  MATTERS  OP  ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  Whenever  an  aggrieved 
person,  or  the  United  States  Attomey  Gen- 
eral on  the  Attomey  General's  own  initia- 
tive, files  a  charge  alleging  a  discriminatory 
housing  practice,  the  Attomey  General 
shall  serve  a  notice  of  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice  on  the  party 
charged  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "respondent")  within  ten  days  after 
such  filing,  and  shall  make  an  investigation 
thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  charge,  the 
Attomey  General  shall  serve  notice  upon 
the  aggrieved  person  acknowledging  receipt 
of  the  charge  and  advising  the  aggrieved 
person  of  the  time  limits  and  altemative 
means  of  enforcement  provided  under  this 
title.  Such  charge  shall  be  in  writing,  under 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  shall  contain  such 
information  and  be  in  such  form  as  the  At- 
tomey General  may  require,  including  de- 
tailed information  regarding:  ( 1 )  specific  dis- 
criminatory practices  alleged;  (2)  the  dates 
of  such  alleged  practices;  (3)  the  names  of 
parties  involved;  and  (4)  other  relevant 
facts.  An  aggrieved  person  shall  file  a 
charge  under  this  section  with  the  Attomey 
General  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice 
occurred  or  terminated. 

"(bKl)  In  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tion of  such  charge,  the  Attomey  General 
shall,  at  reasonable  times,  have  access  to. 
and  the  right  to  copy,  any  information  that 
is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  investigation.  The  Attomey  General 
may  issue  subpoenas  to  compel  such  access 
to  or  the  production  of  such  information,  or 
the  appearance  of  persons,  and  may  issue 
interrogatories,  to  the  same  extent  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  as  would  apply 
if  the  subpoenas  or  interrogatories  were 
issued  or  served  in  aid  of  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  investigation  is  taking  place. 
The  Attomey  General  may  administer 
oaths. 

"(2)  Upon  written  application  to  the  At- 
tomey General,  a  respondent  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  issuance  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  subpoenas  and  interrogatories  by  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Attomey  General  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  subpoenas  Issued  by  the  Attomey 
General  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpoena  of 
the  Attomey  General  under  this  title  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  witness  and  mileage 
fees  as  are  witnesses  in  proceedings  in 
United  States  district  courts. 


"(4)  The  Attomey  General  or  other  party 
at  whose  request  a  sub(>oena  is  issued  under 
this  title  may  enforce  such  subpoena  in  ap- 
propriate proceedings  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpoena  was  ad- 
dressed resides,  was  served,  or  transacts 
business. 

"(5)  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  or  ne- 
glects to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence  in  such  person"s 
power  to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpoe- 
na or  lawful  order  of  the  Attomey  General 
under  this  title,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000.  Any  person  who,  with  intent 
thereby  to  mislead  the  Attomey  General, 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false 
entry  or  statement  of  fact  in  any  report,  ac- 
count, record,  or  other  document  produced 
pursuant  to  the  Attomey  General's  subpoe- 
na or  other  order,  or  shall  willfully  neglect 
or  fail  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  full, 
true,  and  correct  entries  in  such  reports,  ac- 
counts, records,  or  other  documents,  or  shall 
willfully  mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any  other 
means  falsify  any  documentary  evidence, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

"STATE  ENPORCEMEHT 

"Sec.  811.  (a)  Whenever  a  charge  alleges  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  State  or  local  public  agency 
certified  by  the  Attomey  General  under 
this  subsection,  the  Attomey  General  shall, 
within  twenty  days  after  receiving  such 
charge  and  before  taking  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  such  charge,  refer  such  charge  to 
such  agency.  The  Attomey  General  shall 
notify  all  parties  involved  of  the  referral  to 
such  agency.  The  Attomey  General  shall, 
after  that  referral  is  made,  take  no  further 
action  with  rest>ect  to  such  charge  unless 
the  Attomey  CJeneral  determines  that  such 
agency  no  longer  qualifies  for  certification. 
Wherever  a  State  or  local  law  provides 
rights  and  remedies  which  are  reasonably 
equivalent  to  the  rights  and  remedies  pro- 
vided by  this  title,  the  Attomey  General 
shall  certify  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  administering  such  law.  Any  State  or 
local  agency  may  submit  a  written  request 
for  certification  to  the  Attomey  General. 
Unless  the  Attomey  General  offers  a  writ- 
ten objection  within  ninety  days  after  such 
submission,  such  State  or  local  agency  shall 
be  deemed  certified  within  the  meajiing  of 
this  title.  If  the  Attorney  General  objects 
within  the  prescribed  ninety-day  period,  he 
shall  provide  the  State  or  local  agency  with 
an  explanation  for  his  decision  and  such  de- 
cision shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court. 

"(b)  The  Attomey  General  shall  not  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  such  certification, 
that  the  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  agree,  to  waive,  its  exclusive  author- 
ity over  charges  alleging  discriminatory 
housing  practices. 

"CONCILIATION  PROCESS 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  If  the  Attomey  General  con- 
cludes, on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  a  charge,  that  prompt  judicial 
action  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  he  may  seek  appropriate  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief  pending  final 
disposition  of  such  charge.  Any  temporary 
restraining  order  or  other  order  granting 
preliminary  or  temporary  relief  shall  be 
issued  in  accordance  with  rule  65  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(b)  At  any  time  after  the  filing  of  a 
charge,  the  Attomey  General  shall  endeav- 
or to  resolve  such  charge  by  conciliation.  If 
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the  respondent  refuses  to  participate  in  the 
conciliation  process,  the  Attomey  General 
may  grant  to  the  aggrieved  person  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  legal   fees  and  other  ex- 
penses of  initiating  a  civil  action  under  this 
title  against  such  respondent.  Nothing  said 
or  done  in  the  course  of  the  conciliation 
process  may  be  made  public  or  used  as  evi- 
dence in  a  subsequent  proceeding  under  this 
title  without  the  written  consent  of  the  per- 
sons concerned.  Any  employee  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  makes  public  any  informa- 
tion in  violation  of  the  immediately  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1  000.  The  conciliation  process  may  result 
in   a  conciliation   agreement.   Such   agree- 
ment may  provide  for  binding  arbitration  oi 
the  dispute  arising  from  the  complaint  or 
may  award  appropriate  specific  relief  to  the 
aggrieved  person  including  damages  of  not 
more  than  $1,000.  The  Attomey  General 
may  issue  such  orders  as  are  necessary  to 
enforce  any  conciliation  agreement,  includ- 
ing if  the  Attomey  General  has  determined 
that  there  has  been  a  breach  of  such  agree- 
ment, an  order  that  the  breaching  party  pay 
to  the  other  party  not  more  than  $1,000. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Attomey  General  deter- 
mines, after  an  investigation  and  after  miti- 
ation  of  the  conciliation  process  under  this 
section,  that  reasonable  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve a  charge  is  true,  the  Attomey  General 
shall  file  an  appropriate  civil  action  under 
section  814(b)  of  this  title.  Such  determina- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  charge  filed  by  an  ag- 
grieved person  may  not  be  made  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
such  charge. 

"(2)  After  each  investigation  under  this 
section,  the  Attomey  General  shall  provide 
to  each  party  a  copy  of  the  report  of  such 
investigation.  ,      v.  ,•    „„. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
employ  the  services  of  any  person  or  organi- 
zation, or  provide  direct  or  indirect  assist- 
ance to  any  person  or  organization,  to  make 
an  offer  to  purchase,  rent,  or  obtain  financ- 
ing for  a  dwelling  that  is  not  a  bona  fide 
offer,  except  where  such  action  U  undertak- 
en for  the  purpose  of  verifying  a  violation  of 
this  title  which  the  Attomey  General  has 
reason  to  believe  has  occurred. 

•PRIVATE  enforcement 

"Sec  813.  (a)(1)  An  aggrieved  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  or  SUte  court  at 
any  time  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice 
occurred  or  terminated. 

••(2)  The  Attorney  General  may.  upon 
timely  application,  intervene  in  such  civil 
action,  if  he  personally  certifies  that  the 
case  is  of  general  public  importance. 

"(b)  Any  court,  upon  application  by  an  ag- 
grieved person  or  a  respondent,  may.  in 
such  circumstances  as  it  deems  just,  appoint 
an  attomey  for  such  party  and  may  author- 
ize the  commencement  or  continuation  of 
the  action  without  the  payment  of  fees, 
costs,  or  security. 

"(c)  In  a  civil  action  under  this  section,  a 
court  may  award  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, including  money  damages,  equita- 
ble and  declaratory  relief,  and  punitive  dam- 
ages not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

"(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
except  in  cases  in  which  a  municipality  or 
State  is  involved,  the  use  of  United  States 
magistrates  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  in  order  to  expe- 
dite litigation  under  this  section. 

"ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ENFORCEMENT 

•Sec.  814.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attomey 
General   has  reasonable  cause   to   believe 


that  any  person  or  group  of  persons  is  en- 
gaged in  a  pattem  or  practice  of  resistance 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights 
granted  by  this  title,  or  that  any  group  of 
persons  has  been  denied  any  of  the  righte 
granted  by  this  title  and  such  denial  raises 
an  issue  of  general  public  importance,  the 
Attomey  General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
an  appropriate  United  SUtes  district  court. 
•■(b)  The  Attomey  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  United  SUtes 
district  court  to  remedy  any  discriminatory 
housing  practice  with  respect  to  which  the 
Attomey  General  has  made  a  finding  that 
reasonable  cause  exists  under  section 
812(c)(1)  of  this  title. 

••(c)  The  court  may  award  such  relief  in 
any  civil  action  under  this  section  as  is  au- 
thorized in  section  813(c)  of  this  title  In 
cases  brought  under  that  section. 

••(d)  The  filing  of  a  civil  action  pursuant 
to  a  charge  filed  by  an  aggrieved  person 
under  this  title  by  the  Attomey  General  or 
by  any  SUte  or  local  agency  shall  preclude 
the  filing  of  a  civU  action  under  this  title 
growing  out  of  the  same  discriminatory 
housing  practice  by  such  aggrieved  person. 
The  filing  of  a  civil  action  under  this  title 
by  an  aggrieved  person  shall  preclude  the 
filing  of  a  CivU  action  under  thU  title  grow- 
ing out  of  the  same  discriminatory  housing 
practice  by  the  Attomey  General  or  by  any 
State  or  local  agency  pursuant  to  a  charge 
filed  by  such  aggrieved  person. 

■•(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
except  in  cases  in  which  a  municipality  or 
SUte  is  involved,  the  use  of  United  SUtes 
magistrates  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  in  order  to  expe- 
dite litigation  under  this  section. 


CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLI IX  OF  1»«8 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

Sec.  11.  Section  901  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cerUin 
acU  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (Public  Law  90-284.  ap- 
proved April  11.  1968)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ••,  handicap  (as  defined  in  section  802  of 
this  Act)."  Immediately  after  'sex"  each 
place  it  appears. 


■ANCILLARY  AND  PROCEDURAL  MATTERS 

•Sec  815.  (a)  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  title,  the  court  may  allow  a  pre- 
vailing party  (other  than  the  United  SUtes 
with  respect  to  attorney  fees)  reasonable  at- 
tomey and  expert  witness  fees  as  part  o" 
the  costs.  The  United  SUtes  shall  be  liable 
for  such  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 
Such  costs  may  also  be  awarded  upon  the 
entry  of  any  interlocutory  order  which  de- 
termines substantial  rights  of  the  parties. 

••(b)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  is  in- 
stituted under  this  title  shall  assign  the  case 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  cause  the  case  in  every  way  to  be  expe- 
dited. 

••(c)  Any  sale,  encumbrance,  or  lease  exe- 
cuted before  the  issuance  of  any  order 
under  this  title,  and  Involving  a  bona  fide 
purchaser,  encumbrancer,  or  tenant  without 
actual  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  filing  of 
a  charge  or  civil  action  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  affected  by  such  court  order. 

••(d)  Any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  an 
action  brought  under  this  title  which  enters 
a  temporary  restraining  order  or  other 
order  providing  permanent  or  temporary 
relief  sought  by  the  Attomey  General  may. 
in  such  circumstances  as  it  deems  just,  n  a 
violation  of  this  title  is  not  ultimately 
found,  enter  an  order  providing  reimburse- 
ment from  the  United  States  to  the  defend- 
ant for  unavoidable  economic  losses  in- 
curred during  the  time  that  the  temporary 
restraining  order  or  preliminary  or  tempo- 
rary relief  was  in  effect  which  were  a  direct 
result  of  such  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  or  temporary  relief. ". 

COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Sec  10.  Section  817  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■SecreUry '  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'Attorney  General  . 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  THtJRMOHD): 
S.  141.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  de- 
fense to  the  liability  of  political  subdi- 
visions of  States  under  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983) 
relating  to  civil  actions  for  the  depri- 
vation of  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

MtmiCIPAL  UABIUTY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  post-Civil  War  Reconstruction  era, 
the  42d  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1871  to  protect  persons 
from  the  deprivation,  under  the  color 
of  State  law.  'of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States."  The  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  en- 
acted in  1874.  contained  a  remedial 
provision,  now  42  U.S.C.  1983.  for  se- 
curing these  rights.  I  am  In  strong 
agreement  with  the  intent  of  these 
laws— to  guarantee  to  every  American 
the  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  providing  for  equal  rights. 
Indeed.  I  feel  one  of  our  most  sacred 
obligations  is  to  insure  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

However,  in  two  cases  decided  m 
recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  sig- 
nificantly broadened  the  interpreU- 
tion  of  section  1983  in  ways  that  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  anyone's 
constitutional  rights,  but  will  wreak 
havoc  in  the  ability  of  our  State  and 
local  governments  to  perform  impor- 
tant services  to  the  public. 

In  the  case  of  Maine  v.  Thiboutot, 
448  U.S.  1  (1980).  the  Court  expressly 
ruled,  for  the  first  time  ever,  that  the 
phrase  "and  laws"  was  intended  by 
Congress  to  provide  a  section  1983 
remedy  for  deprivations  of  rights  se- 
cured by  any  law  of  the  United  States. 
Civil  actions  may  now  be  brought 
against  State  and  local  officials  under 
42  US.C  1983  based  on  violations  of 
laws  which  have  no  relevance  whatso- 
ever to  deprivations  of  constitutional 
or  statutory  equal  rights. 

In  Ovoen  v.  City  of  Independence,  445 
US.  622  (1980).  the  Court  held  that 
local  governmental  entities  may  not 
assert  the  good  faith  of  their  agents  as 
a  defense  to  liability  under  section 
1983  suits.  In  other  words,  a  local  gov- 
ernment may  be  liable  in  damages  for 
violating  a  constitutional  right  that 
was  unknown  when  the  event  oc- 
curred. ^  ^  ^.  ... 
The  burdens  imposed  by  these  hoia- 
ings  will  be  onerous.  At  the  very  least, 
our  crowded  courts  will  become  even 
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of 
benefits  administered  by  the 
E>e>artment  of  Human  Serv- 
unount  paid  to  the  family 
on  the  number  of  de- 
Mr.  Thiboutot— three  chil- 
a  previous  marriage— rather 
number  of  dependents  he 
present  wife  claimed.  Their  pe- 
reassessment  of  the  bene- 
on  amounts  due  them  as 
eight  children.  The  Superi- 
of  Maine,  in  an  order  af- 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
1  equired  the  agency  to  make 
changes  and  adopt  new 
similar  cases.  The  supreme 
co^rt  also  awarded  attorney's 
230  (Me.  1979):  on  appeal. 
Court   of   the   United 
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plain what  type  of  laws  were  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  section. 

The  result  is  that  a  cause  of  action 
under  section  1983  may  now  rest  on 
the  violation  or  deprivation  of  any 
rights  secured  by  any  statute.  In  other 
words,  a  disgruntled  citizen,  feeling 
that  an  official  deprived  him  or  her  of 
some  benefit  under  a  program  provide 
for  by  Federal  law,  may  sue  that  offi- 
cial for  damages  under  section  1983. 
Prior  to  this  decision,  section  1983 
cases  only  involved  rights  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  which 
provided  for  equal  rights.  Now  the 
Court  has  transformed  this  remedy 
into  a  catchall  cause  of  action  for  the 
redress  of  any  infringement  of  statuto- 
ry rights. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Justice 
Powell,  joined  by  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Justice  Rehnquist.  stated  that  he 
"legislative  history  alone  refutes  the 
Court's  interpretation  of  section 
1983,"  and,  further,  that  "until  today 
this  court  never  had  held  that  section 
1983  encompasses  all  purely  statutory 
claims." 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THIBOUTOT 

E^^en  if  we  assume  that  the  Court's 
interpretation  of  legislative  history 
and  legal  precedent  are  correct,  an  as- 
sumption that  is  questionable  at  best, 
the  devastating  effect  of  the  decision 
in  Thiboutot  on  our  State  and  local 
governments  would  necessitate  our 
action. 

Commenting  on  the  ruling  in  Thi- 
boutot. the  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
that  the  decision: 

Couldn't  do  more  harm  if  it  were  deliber- 
ately designed  to  subvert  the  federal  system 
and  banlirupt  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

I  do  not  think  this  statement  is  too 
far  off  the  mark. 

Justice  Powell  illustrates  the  new 
areas  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
Court's  extension  of  liability.  I  include 
the  appendix  to  his  opinion  at  this 
point  because  of  the  importance  of  un- 
derstanding the  extent  to  which  this 
holding  will  intrude  into  the  perform- 
ance of  State  and  local  government  ac- 
tivities. 

Note  the  wide  range  of  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  list: 

A  small  sample  of  statutes  that  arguably 
could  give  rise  to  \  1983  actions  after  today 
may  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  "civil 
rights"  created  by  the  Court's  decision.  The 
relevant  enactments  typically  fall  into  one 
of  three  categories:  (A)  regulatory  programs 
in  which  States  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate, either  by  establishing  their  own  plans 
of  regulation  that  meet  conditions  set  out  in 
federal  statutes,  or  by  entering  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  federal  officials;  (B) 
resource  management  programs  that  may 
be  administered  by  cooperative  agreements 
between  federal  and  state  agencies:  and  (C) 
grant  programs  in  which  federal  agencies 
either  subsidize  state  and  local  activities  or 
provide  matching  funds  for  state  or  local 
welfare  plans  that  meet  federal  standards. 


A.  JOINT  REGULATORY  ENDEAVORS 


1.  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act.  86  SUt.  973  (1972).  as  amend- 
ed. 7  U.S.C.  il  136  et  seq.;  see,  e.g..  7  U.S.C. 
ill36u.  136v. 

2.  Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974.  88 
SUt.  2148  (1975).  7  U.S.C.  ii  2801-2813:  see 
7  U.S.C.  f  2808. 

3.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Antiqui- 
ties Act.  49  SUt.  666  (1935).  as  amended.  16 
U.S.C.  5  S  461-467:  see  16  U.S.C.  8  462(e). 

4.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  48 
SUt.  401  (1934),  as  amended.  16  U.S.C. 
{661-666c:  see  16  U.S.C.  1661. 

5.  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act.  79 
SUt.  1125  (1965).  as  amended.  16  n.S.C. 
|757a-757d:  see  16  U.S.C.  S757a(e). 

6.  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros 
Act.  85  SUt.  649  (1971).  as  amended,  16 
U.S.C.  t{  1331-1340:  see  16  D.S.C.  {  1336. 

7.  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972. 
86  SUt.  1027.  as  amended.  U.S.C.  §{1361- 
1407:  see  16  U.S.C.  S  1379. 

8.  Wagner-Peyser  National  Employment 
System  Act.  48  SUt.  113  (1933).  29  U.S.C. 
Si  49  et  seq:  see  29  U.S.C.  {  49g  (employ- 
ment of  farm  laborers). 

9.  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977.  91  SUt.  447.  30  U.S.C. 
SS  1201-1328:  see  30  U.S.C.  f  1253. 

10.  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  Amendments 
of  1935.  49  SUt.  548.  as  amended.  49  U.S.C. 
i  11502(aK2)  (enforcement  of  highway 
transporUtion  law). 

B.  RESOURCE  MANAGEMEHT 

1.  Laws  involving  the  administration  and 
management  of  national  parks  and  scenic 
areas:  e.g..  Act  of  May  15,  1965,  {  6.  79  SUt. 
111.  16  U.S.C.  i281e  (Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park):  Act  of  Sept.  21,  1959,  \  3. 
73  SUt.  591.  16  U.S.C.  S  410u  (Minute  Man 
National  Historical  Park):  Act  of  Oct.  20. 
1972.  S  4,  86  SUt.  1302.  16  U.S.C.  \  460bb- 
3(b)  (Muir  Woods  National  Monument). 

2.  Laws  involving  the  administration  of 
forest  lands:  e.g..  Act  of  March  1.  1911.  i  2. 
36  SUt.  961.  16  U.S.C.  Si  563:  Act  of  Aug.  29. 
1935.  Ch.  808.  49  SUt.  963.  16  U.S.C.  ii  567a- 
567b. 

3.  Laws  involving  the  construction  and 
management  of  water  projects:  e.g..  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  i  301.  72  SUt.  319.  43 
U.S.C.  i  390b:  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 
ii  4,  8,  45  SUt.  1058.  1062  (1928),  as  amend- 
ed 43  U.S.C.  ii  617c.  617g:  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1899.  i  9.  30  SUt.  1151.  33  U.S.C. 
S401. 

4.  National  Trails  System  Act.  82  SUt.  919 
(1968).  as  amended.  16  UJS.C.  ii  1241-1249: 
see  16  U.S.C.  i  1246(h). 

5.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendment  of  1978,  {  208.  92  SUt.  652,  43 
U.S.C.  i  1345  (Oil  leasing). 

C.  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  familiar  welfare,  unem- 
ployment, and  medical  assistance  programs 
esUblished  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  these 
may  include: 

1.  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  78  SUt.  703.  as 
amended.  7  U.S.C.  i  2011-2025:  see,  e.g..  7 
U.S.C.  S  2020e-2020(g). 

2.  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
i602(dKl).  72  SUt.  698.  as  amended.  15 
U.S.C.  i  636(d). 

3.  Education  AmendmenU  of  1978.  92 
SUt.  2153.  as  amended.  20  U.S.C.  Si  2701  et 
seq.:  see,  e.g..  20  U.S.C.  Si  2734.  2902. 

4.  Federal-Aid  Highway  legislation,  e.g.,  21 
U.S.C.  ii  128.  131. 

5.  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  Amendments  of  1978,  92  SUt.  1909. 


29  U.S.C.  ii801  et  seq.:  see.  e.g..  29  U.S.C. 
ii  823.  824 

6.  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
added.  88  SUt.  653  (1974).  as  amended.  42 
U.S.C.  S  1437  et  seq.;  see.  e.g..  42  X3&.C. 
SS  1437d(c).  1437J. 

7  National  School  Lunch  Act.  60  SUt.  230 
(1946).  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  il  1751  et  seq.: 
see.  e.g.,  42  U.S.C.  i  1758. 

8  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  79  SUt.  552.  as  amended. 
42  U.S.C.  ii  3121  et  seq.;  see.  e.g..  42  U.S.C. 
ii  3132.  3151a.  3243. 

9  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  oi 
1979.  93  Stat.  1167.  42  U.S.C.  $S  3701-3797; 
see  e  g    42  U.S.C.  SS  3742.  3744(c). 

lb  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974.  88  Stat.  1109.  as  amend- 
ed. 42  U.S.C.   ii5601  et  seq.;  see.  e.g..  42 

U.S.C.  i  5633.  ^  J     .. 

11  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  of  1976.  90  SUt.  1125.  as  amended.  42 
U.S.C.  ii6801  et  seq.;  see.  e.g..  42  U.S.C. 
5§  6805,  6836.  .     ,  ^ 

12  DevelopmenUlly  Disabled  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  89  SUt.  486  (1975). 
as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  SS6001  et  seq.;  see. 
e.g..  Si  6011.  6063.  .  .      , 

13.  Urban  Mass  TransporUtion  Act  of 
1964  78  SUt.  302,  as  amended,  49  U.S.C. 
SS  1601  et  seq.;  see.  e.g..  SS  1602.  1604(gMm). 
Now.  "virtually  every  •  *  *  program, 
together  with  the  State  officials  who 
administer  [them]  becomes  subject  to 
Federal  judicial  oversight  at  the 
behest  of  a  single  citizen,  even  if  such 
a  dramatic  expansion  of  Federal  court 
jurisdiction  never  would  have  been 
countenanced  when  these  programs 
were  adopted."  See  Chapman  v. 
Huston  Welfare  Rights  Org.,  441  U.S. 
600,  645  (1978),  (concurring  opinion, 
Justice  Powell). 

Ironically,  with  the  expenses  of  in- 
creased litigation  and  court-ordered 
spending  that  will  accompany  this  de- 
cision, local  governments  will  be  less 
able  to  implement  Federal  programs 
than  they  were  before  the  ruling  in 
Thiboutot.  In  addition,  as  if  this  ex- 
panded liability  was  not  enough  to 
invite  a  deluge  of  litigation,  the  Court 
opened  the  floodgates  further  by 
ruling  that  attorney's  fees  are  avail- 
able in  any  section  1983  action.  Thus, 
there  is  even  more  incentive  to  initiate 
litigation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  person 
should  be  without  remedy  when  truly 
deprived;  on  the  contrary,  causes  of 
action  are  provided  for  by  many  stat- 
utes. When  necessary.  Congress,  not 
the  Courts,  should  create  specific  stat- 
utory rights  such  as  the  remedies  in- 
cluded in  many  of  the  programs  listed 
by  Justice  Powell.  However,  the  use  of 
section  1983  as  an  all-inclusive  remedy 
is  not  appropriate.  Justice  Powell 
summed  up  the  effect  of  the  Thibou- 
tot decision: 

No  one  can  predict  the  extent  to  which 
litigation  from  today's  decision  will  harass 
state  and  local  officials:  nor  can  one  foresee 
the  number  of  new  filings  in  our  already 
over-burdened  courts.  But  no  one  can  doubt 
that  these  consequences  will  be  substantial. 
As  we  all  know,  our  local  govern- 
ments face  the  problem  of  providing 


services  to  the  public  with  limited 
budgets.  Our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  already  strapped.  Why 
should  we  leave  them  in  a  tighter 
straitjacket? 

PROPOSES  AMENDMENT 

My  amendment  to  section  1983 
would  add  the  words  "and  by  any  law 
providing  for  equal  rights"  in  the 
place  of  the  ambiguous  and  broad 
•and  laws"  language.  The  text  would 
then  read: 

Every  person  who.  under  color  of  any  sUt- 
ute  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage, 
of  any  sUte  or  territory,  subjects,  or  causes 
to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  other  person  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  by  any  law  providing 
for  equal  righte  of  citizens  or  of  all  persons 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes. 
shall  be  liable  to  the  party  Injured  In  an 
action  at  law,  suit  In  equity,  or  other  proper 
proceeding  for  redress. 

This  wording  would  provide  that  sec- 
tion 1983  actions  be  based  on  depriva- 
tions of  those  rights  secured  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  those  laws  which 
provide  for  equal  rights.  Thus.  State 
and  local  governments  would  not  face 
the  harassment  that  is  sure  to  follow 
the  decision  in  Thiboutot,  whUe,  at 
the  same  time,  the  civil  rights  of  indi- 
viduals will  be  protected  as  Congress 
originally  intended. 

OWEN  VERSUS  CITY  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

In   this   decision,   a   dismissed   city 
police  chief  sued  the  city,  city  manag- 
er, and  city  council  for  violating  his 
due    process    rights.    The    Supreme 
Court,  reversing  the  court  of  appeals, 
held  that  the  city  was  liable  to  the 
police  chief  because  its  ordinance  al- 
lowing his  summary  dismissal  was  un- 
constitutional   and    contravened    the 
Court's  holdings  in  Roth  v.  Boanl  of 
Regents,  408  U.S.  564  (1972)  and  Perry 
V.  Sindermann,   408  U.S.  593  (1972). 
These    decisions    had    been    handed 
down  after  the  actions  taken  by  the 
city  of  Independence.  Therefore,  the 
district  court  had  allowed  a  good  faith 
defense  because  the  city  and  its  offi- 
cials could  not  have  anticipated  the 
Supreme    Court's    future    interpreta- 
tions of  constitutional  law.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  however,  disallowed  the 
good  faith  defense  and  held  the  city 
liable  even  though  it  had  no  way  of 
predicting   the   Court's   actions.   The 
Court  reasoned  that  since  Congress 
was  silent  on  municipal  Immunity,  no 
immunity  was  intended. 

Justice  Powell,  joined  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  Justice  Rehnquist.  and  Justice 
Stewart,  stated  in  dissent: 

This  strict  liability  approach  Inexplicably 
departs  from  this  court's  prior  decisions 
under  section  1983  and  runs  counter  to  the 
concerns  of  the  42d  Congress  when  It  en- 
acted the  sUtute.  The  court's  ruling  also  Ig- 
nores the  vast  weight  of  common-law  prece- 
dent as  well  as  the  current  sUte  of  munici- 
pal Immunity. 

The  dissenters  also  noted  that— 


Municipalities  .  .  .  have  gone  in  two  short 
years  from  absolute  immunity  under  section 
1983  to  strict  liability. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  OWEN 

Again,  even  if  we  accept  the  ques- 
tionable use  of  legislative  history  and 
legal  precedent,  the  policy  consider- 
ations of  this  ruling  force  us  to  act. 
The  ruling  Is  not  only  unfair  In  hold- 
ing a  city  responsible  for  violating  a 
right  which  first  came  Into  existence 
after  the  city  acted,  but  it  is  also  detri- 
mental In  shackling  local  governments 
with  the  need  to  predict  future  Feder- 
al court  decisions.  In  this  ruling,  the 
Court  has  administered  what  could  be, 
for  many  of  our  local  govenunents,  a 
fatal  dose  of  municipal  immobiliza- 
tion. 

While  the  Court  could  find  no 
reason  for  any  immunity  for  local  gov- 
ernments, it  has  given  numerous  rea- 
sons for  immunity  to  government  offi- 
cials such  as  judges,  police  officers, 
school  board  members,  prison  officials, 
and  prosecutors.  In  Owen,  the  Court 
stated  that— 

We  concluded  that  overriding  consider- 
ations of  public  policy  nonetheless  demand- 
ed that  the  official  be  given  a  measure  of 
protection  from  personal  liability 

The  Court's  justification  for  Individ- 
ual immimity  was— 

That  the  threat  of  personal  monetary  li- 
ability will  introduce  an  unwarranted  and 
unconscionable  consideration  Into  the  deci- 
sion making  process,  thus  paralyzing  the 
governing  official's  decisiveness  and  destort- 
Ing  hte  judgment  on  matters  of  public 
policy. 

Justice  Harlan  also  listed  reasons  for 
granting  immunity  to  Government  of- 
ficials: 

Officials  of  government  should  be  free  to 
exercise  their  duties  unembarrassed  by  the 
fear  of  damage  suits  in  respect  of  acts  done 
in  the  course  of  those  duties-suits  which 
would  consume  time  and  energies  which 
would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  government 
service  . . .  Barr  v.  Matteo,  360  U.S.  564. 

The  Court  stated  that  these  consid- 
erations did  not  apply  when  the 
damage  award  comes  from  the  public 
treasury  instead  of  the  official's 
pocket. 

With  such  reasoning,  the  Court 
must  assume  that  our  State  and  local 
governments  are  guided  by  irresponsi- 
ble individuals  who  would  be  prudent 
with  their  own  money  but  would  not 
flinch  at  the  risk  of  depleting  the 
public  treasury.  This  type  of  official  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  men  and 
women  I  have  associated  with,  in  Utah 
and  throughout  the  country,  who  take 
seriously  their  trust  over  the  taxpay- 
er's money.  State  and  local  leaders  like 
these  will  be  forced  to  continually  look 
over  their  shoulder  and  into  the  mind 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  to  determine 
future  decisions— lest  ruinous  judg- 
ments threaten  municipal  solvency. 
Each  decision  will  be  made  with  con- 
stant consideration  of  section  1983  li- 
ability, and  officials  will  no  doubt  feel 
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also  reasoned  that  the 
s    liability    for   constitu- 
violitions  is  a  proper  concern  of 
I  certainly  agree  that  the 
constitutidnal    rights    of    individuals 
)f  the  utmost  concern  in  the 
}f  municipalities  and   that 
shou  d  be  liable  for  violations  of 
cqnstitutional  rights,  but  I  do 
that  municipalities  should 
immobilized  by  rights  that  have  not 
invented  yet.  I  do  not  think  that 
Court  itself  could  predict 
cotistitutional    rights— in    the 
for  example,  four  justices 
constitutional  violation  while 
that  there  was  a  violation, 
governments    will    need    more 
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of  public  resources  and  the 
policies  of  the  government  itself 
that  lie  peculiarly  within  the 
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charting  those  policies,  a  local 
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problem,  as  Justice  Powell 
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M4st  States  have  some  form  of 

the  most  common  being  a 


qualified  immunity.  Only  five  States 
practice  the  form  of  blanket  immimlty 
introduced  by  the  Court  in  Owen. 

Finally.  Judge  Learned  Hand  once 
.observed: 

To  submit  all  officials,  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty  to  the  burden  of  a  trial 
and  to  the  inevitable  danger  of  its  outcome, 
would  dampen  the  ardor  of  all  but  the  most 
resolute,  or  the  most  irresponsible,  in  the 
unflinching  discharge  of  their  duties.  Again 
and  again,  the  public  interest  calls  for 
action  which  may  turn  out  to  be  founded  on 
a  mistake,  in  the  face  of  which  an  official 
may  later  find  himself  hard  put  to  it  to  sat- 
isfy a  jury  of  his  good  faith.  There  must 
indeed  be  a  means  of  punishing  public  offi- 
cers who  have  been  truant  at  their  duties; 
but  that  is  quite  another  matter  from  ex- 
posing such  as  have  been  honestly  mistaken 
to  suit  by  anyone  who  has  suffered  from 
their  errors.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
answer  must  be  found  in  a  balance  between 
the  evils  inevitable  in  either  alternative.  In 
this  instance  it  has  l)een  thought  in  the  end 
better  to  leave  unredressed  the  wrongs  done 
by  dishonest  officers  than  to  subject  those 
who  try  to  do  their  duty  to  the  constant 
dread  of  retaliation.  Gegoire  v.  Biddle,  177F. 
2d  579.  581.  Quoted  in  Barry.  Matteo. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

In  its  Owen  decision,  the  Court  pro- 
vides for  municipal  liability  because 
Congress  had  not  provided  for  munici- 
pal Immunity.  The  second  amendment 
which  I  propose  today  will  provide 
that  municipalities  and  other  political 
subdivisions  of  States  shall  have  a 
good  faith  defense  in  section  1983  ac- 
tions. This  new  section  on  the  liability 
of  political  subdivisions  will  read: 

No  civil  action  may  be  brought  against  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  under  this 
section  if  the  political  subdivision  acted  in 
good  faith  with  a  reasonable  belief  that  the 
actions  of  the  political  subdivision  were  not 
in  violation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities secured  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
laws  providing  for  equal  rights  of  citizens  or 
persons. 

Section  1983  will  continue  to  allow 
recovery  when  there  has  been  an  in- 
tentional or  bad  faith  violation  by  the 
municipality,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
officials  "knew  or  should  have  known 
that  their  conduct  violated  the  consti- 
tutional norm."  (Procunier  v.  Navar- 
ette,  434  U.S.,  a  562.)  Municipalities 
will  be  protected  when  they  have 
acted  in  good  faith.  This  amendment 
strikes  an  equitable  balance  between 
two  very  important  considerations— 
the  constitutional  rights  of  individuals 
and  the  ability  of  local  governments  to 
serve  all  the  people. 

ATTORNEY'S  FEE 

Section  2  of  the  legislation  reversing 
Owen  would  enact  equally  important 
changes  in  the  way  that  attorney  fees 
are  awarded  in  section  1983  suits.  This 
issue  is  closely  related  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  "good  faith"  defense  in  its 
implications  for  the  financial  solvency 
of  municipal  governments. 

The  Civil  Rights  Attorneys'  Fees 
Awards  Act  of  1976,  now  codified  in  42 
U.S.C.  1988,  was  enacted  for  the  lauda- 
tory  g'^al   of   providing   poor   people 


with  the  opportunity  to  attract  compe- 
tent counsel  to  remedy  violations  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  The  Fees 
Act  provides  that  the  prevailing  party 
will  be  awarded  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  in  actions  under  several  civil 
rights  statutes,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  42  U.S.C.  1983.  Suits  brought 
under  section  1983  have  dramatically 
increased  in  recent  years  and  now  rep- 
resent a  substantial  portion  of  the 
suits  brought  in  Federal  Courts.  But 
the  damage  awards  recovered  by  pre- 
vailing plaintiffs  in  these  cases  are 
often  not  enough  to  attract  an  attor- 
ney on  a  contingent  fee  basis,  and 
often  the  plaintiffs  are  poor.  Thus,  the 
1976  Fees  Act  was  intended  by  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  enforcement  of 
individual  civil  rights  by  providing  in- 
centive for  attorneys  to  represent  indi- 
viduals who  otherwise  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  the  attorney's  services  in 
these  civil  rights  suits.  I  applaud  the 
overall  goal  of  the  Fees  Act,  and  I  feel 
that  in  the  years  since  its  ensujtment  it 
has  aided  many  impecunious  individ- 
uals in  enforcing  their  civil  rights.  To 
that  extent,  the  Fees  Act  has  been 
very  beneficial. 

CRITICISMS  or  THE  APPLICATION  OP  THE  FEES 
ACT 

However,  the  application  of  the  Fees 
Act  has  not  been  without  substantial 
criticism,  and  I  believe  much  of  this 
criticism  is  warranted.  Justice  Sandra 
D.  O'Connor,  before  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Coiut^,  wrote 
in  a  William  and  Mary  Law  Review  ar- 
ticle that  the  burden  of  section  1983 
litigation  could  be  beneficially  re- 
duced. 

By  limiting  or  disallowing  recovery  of  at- 
torney's fees.  Such  a  move  .  .  .  would  be 
welcomed  by  State  courts,  as  well  as  State 
legislatures  and  executive  officers. 

I  am  aware  of  several  State  attor- 
neys general,  who  are  usually  consid- 
ered quite  liberal,  but  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Fees  Act  has 
resulted  in  such  burdens  and  inequi- 
ties that  it  should  be  repealed.  Virtual- 
ly all  major  State  and  local  govern- 
ment organizations  have  called  for 
changes  in  the  way  attorneys'  fees  are 
awarded  under  section  1988.  Many 
local  government  officials  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  substantial  fee  awards  they 
have  already  paid,  the  increasing 
amounts  of  money  that  are  being  di- 
verted from  public  services  to  legal  de- 
fense, and  their  view  that  a  niunber  of 
these  suits  are  simply  being  brought  to 
collect  attorneys'  fees. 

A  few  examples  of  some  fee  awards 
and  results  of  the  Fees  Act  will  help  in 
understanding  the  concern  over  the 
Fees  Act.  For  example,  according  to  a 
committee  report  by  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law— Report  No.  39,  October  1980— 
courts  are  increasingly  applying  a 
"multiplier"  or  "bonus"  after  deter- 


mining a  "lodestar"  amount  by  multi- 
plying the  hours  spent  by  a  reasonable 
hourly  rate  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  fee  award.  In  Keith  v. 
Volpe.  86  F.R.D.  565  (CD.  Cal.  1980). 
the  court  applied  a  multiplier  of  3.5  to 
reasonable  hourly  rates  of  from  $25  to 
$117.50.  for  effective  hourly  rates  of 
from  $87.50  to  $411.25.  In  another  case 
listed  by  the  report  hourly  rates  of 
from  $50  to  $75  were  doubled,  for  ef- 
fective hourly  rates  of  from  $100  to 
$150.  In  Copeland  v.  Marshall,  594  F. 
2d  244  (1978)  (a  non-1983  sex  discrimi- 
nation suit),  a  large  Washington.  D.C.. 
law  firm,  who  had  appeared  pro  bono, 
received  attorneys'  fees  of  $160,000 
where  they  obtained  $33,000  in  back 
pay.  The  Dissent  characterized  the 
majority's  fee  computation  as  being 
•up,  up.  and  away." 

In  Regina  v.  Dalsheim  (S.D.  N.Y.  78 
Civ.  1677).  the  court  rejected  the  pris- 
oner's nimierous  challenges  to  the  con- 
dition  of   the    prison    hospital.   The 
court  did  direct  the  prison  to  install  an 
electric  buzzer  over  the  prisoner's  bed. 
and.  in  light  of  that  relief,  the  court 
awarded  $13,383.22  in  attorney's  fees. 
In  OniskoT,  Logan  and  Dock  v.  Milli- 
ken.    No.    C-79-0142.    U.S.D.C.    Utah 
1980.  each  of  three  mentally  ill  prison 
inmates    received    $500    while    their 
three  lawyers  received  approximately 
$22,000  in  fees.  According  to  the  attor- 
ney general  of  UUh,  David  Wilkinson, 
in  one  case  45  hours  of  editing  and 
proofreading  were  compensated  at  ap- 
proximately $75  per  hour,  and  in  one 
case  even  the  dog  kennel  expenses  of 
one  expert  witness  were  compensated. 
Many  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials are  upset  because  courts  rou- 
tinely   award    fees    to    organizations 
which   are   already   publicly    fimded, 
and   thus   taxpayer  funds  are   being 
used  to  pay  such  organizations  twice 
to  do  the  same  thing— that  is,  repre- 
sent poor  people  who  cannot  afford 
legal  counsel.  But  the  ultimate  twist 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Seattle 
School  District  v.  State  of  Washington, 
CA  9  No.  79-4643.  where  a  municipal 
corporation  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton brought  a  successful  action  against 
the  State.  The  district  court  refused  to 
grant  them  fees,  reasoning  that  the 
litigation  had  already  been  publicly 
funded,  but  the  Ninth  Circuit  reversed 
and  awarded  attorneys'   fees  to  the 
school   district.   Thus,   this  litigation 
will  be  funded  three  times  out  of  the 
public  treasury:  Once  to  support  the 
school  district,  once  to  support  the 
State,  and  once  more  to  pay  attorneys' 
fees  to  the  school  district's  attorneys. 

I  will  discuss  some  of  the  other  criti- 
cisms States  and  municipalities  have 
with  the  application  of  the  Fees  Act 
when  I  describe  my  proposed  amend- 
mente,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  an 
exchange  during  a  recent  oral  argu- 
ment before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Parrat  v.  Taylor  (argued  Mar.  2.  1981) 
in  which  several  Justices  seemed  to 


recognize  the  claim  being  made  by 
State  and  local  officials  that  many  of 
these  suits  are  simply  being  undertak- 
en to  collect  attorneys'  fees.  In  that 
case,  a  prisoner  sued  under  section 
1983  because  a  prison  had  lost  a  hobby 
kit  of  his  valued  at  $22.50.  Justice  Ste- 
vens inquired  why  the  plaintiff  had 
sued  under  section  1983  and  had  come 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court 
when  remedies  existed  under  State  law 
which  would  have  easily  returned  his 
$22.50.  Plaintiff's  counsel  replied  that 
he  could  not  have  gotten  a  jury  trial. 
Justice  Stevens  countered  by  asking  if 
he  really  needed  a  jury  trial  and  was  it 
not  something  else:  namely,  attorney's 
fees.  Plaintiff's  counsel  responded  that 
that  might  have  entered  into  the  deci- 
sion. Justice  Marshall  stated  that  the 
only  difference,  then,  between  what 
he  could  recover  under  section  1983 
and  the  State  procedure  was  attor- 
ney's fees. 

AVAILABLE  STATISTICS 

Over  the  last  several  years  there  has 
been  an  explosion  of  civil  rights  suits 
and.   in  particular,  civil   rights  suits 
brought  under  section  1983.  In  1961. 
according  to  the  administrative  office 
of   the   U.S.   courts.   270  civU   rights 
cases  were  brought  in  Federal  courts. 
This  figure  and  those  following  ex- 
clude cases  in  which  the  United  States 
was  a  party.  Unfortunately,  statistics 
are  not  available  on  specifically  the 
number  of  section  1983  cases  brought 
in  Federal  courts,  but.  in  practice,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  cases  are  suits 
against  State  and  local  governments, 
virtually  all  of  which  allege  a  section 
1983  claim.  By  1976  the  number  of 
these  suits  had  leaped  to  10,585;  in  ad- 
dition. 6,958  State  prisoners  suits  were 
brought— all  of  which  would  be  section 
1983  suits;  habeas  corpus  suits  are  not 
included  in  this  figure.  During  1981 
the    number    of    civil    rights    suits 
brought    in    Federal    court    had    in- 
creased to   13,534,   plus   15,639  State 
prisoners  suits.  Between  1976  and  1981 
the    number    of    civil    rights    suits 
brought  in  Federal  court— still  exclud- 
ing suite  in  which  the  United  States 
was  a  party— per  year  increased  from 
17,543  to  29.173,  a  66-percent  Increase. 
Thus,  a  very  conservative  estimate 
would  indicate  that  23.000  suite  were 
brought  alleging  section  1983  claims 
against  Stete  and  local  govemmente  or 
officials  in  1981  along.  Some  would  es- 
timate the  number  to  be  closer  to 
26.000.  An  extremely  large  amoimt  of 
taxpayer   money   must   be   spent   to 
merely  defend  States  and  municipali- 
ties in  these  suite.  It  plaintiffs  prevail 
in   any   significant   portion   of   these 
suite,  the  cost  to  the  public  treasuries 
of  our  States  and  local  govemmente 
for  the   payment   of   attorney's   fees 
awards  pursuant  to  the  Fees  Act  will 
be   tremendous.   From   these   figures 
alone  it  is  obvious,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  strained  financial  condition  of 
many  States  and  localities,  that  we 


cannot  afford  to  encourage  the  bring- 
ing of  questionable  suite,  or  burden 
public  treasuries  by  overcompensating 
attorneys  bringing  these  cases. 

The  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General  submitted  a  survey  to 
the  Constitution  Subcommittee  which 
demonstrates  the  impact  of  the  Fees 
Act.  While  States  have  generally  not 
kept  statistics  on  Fees  Act  awards  and 
many  of  the  States  could  not  afford  to 
divert  the  resources  needed  to  respond 
to  the  survey,  the  data  for  the  States 
which  were  able  to  respond  to  the 
survey,  is  typical  of  the  experience  of 
the  other  States,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  Gener- 
al. It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
these  figures  only  represent  Fees  Act 
cases  against  States;  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  numerous  suite  which  may 
have  been  brought  against  municipali- 
ties within  the  State.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  findings  of  the  survey: 
Ohio  has  over  600  Fees  Act  cases 
pending  against  it.  In  addition.  Ohio 
has  paid  over  $270,000  in  attorneys' 
fees  under  the  Fees  Act. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  over 
95  cases  pending  against  it  and  has 
paid  over  $400,000  in  attorneys'  fees. 
Also.  Washington  reports  that  it  is 
facing  pending  fee  requeste  potentially 
exceeding  $4,500,000. 

New  York  has  currently  pending 
fees  requeste  exceeding  $2,000,000. 

Massachusette  has  paid  over 
$400,000  in  attorneys'  fees. 

Hawaii  reports  it  has  paid  $428,000 
in  attorneys'  fees  and  $15,386,000  in 
program  coste  as  a  result  of  judg- 
mente. 

Florida  has  paid  $778,090  in  attor- 
neys' fees  while  it  only  paid  $211,042 
in  damages  during  the  same  period.  In 
other  words,  the  State  of  Florida  has 
paid  269  percent  more  in  fees  to  the 
lawyer  than  it  has  in  damages  to  the 
individual  harmed  by  the  Government 
conduct. 

Tennessee  has  over  200  cases  pend- 
ing against  it  and  estimates  litigation 
coste  exceeding  $1,000,000  in  two  cases 

only.  ,  . 

Again,  according  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General,  the  ex- 
perience of  these  States  is  typical  of 
the  other  States. 

A  survey  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Municipal  Law  Officers  gives  some 
sense  of  the  liability  municipalities  are 
facing  from  section  1983  litigation. 
The  survey  revealed  that  there  were 
over  $4.78  billion  in  pending  damage 
claims  under  section  1983  against  a 
sampling  of  200  cities.  This  figure  is 
somewhat  misleading  since  damage 
claims  are  generally  greatly  inflated, 
but  even  if  an  extremely  small  per- 
centage of  the  damages  claimed  were 
awarded  and  if  this  was  extended  to 
the  approximately  17.000  cities  nation- 
wide, the  financial  liability  would  be 
tremendous.  NIMLO's  figures  did  not 
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tive civil  rights  bar.  The  purpose  was 
to  enable  poor  persons  to  assert  their 
constitutional  rights  by  providing  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees  if  they  won 
their  case. 

THE  DDAI.  STAMSARD 

Section  2(a)  of  this  amendment 
deals  with  the  standard  to  be  used  to 
determine  whether  the  prevailing 
party  should  recover  fees.  The  lan- 
guage of  section  1988  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  prevailing  defendants 
and  prevailing  plaintiffs;  however,  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Pees  Act 
makes  it  clear  that  the  so-called  dual 
standard  is  to  apply.  The  dual  stand- 
ard provides  that  plaintiffs  are  to  be 
routinely  awarded  fees  when  they  pre- 
vail, but  the  defendants  are  not  to  re- 
cover fees  when  they  win,  according  to 
the  House  report. 

if  the  action  U  not  brought  in  bad  faith.— 
H.  Rept.  94-1558.  7  (1976). 

The  dual  standard,  particularly  with 
the  incredible  number  of  lawyers  in 
our  country  today,  creates  a  tremen- 
dous incentive  to  bring  these  suits: 
The  lawyer  knows  that  if  he  can  pre- 
vail on  any  part  of  his  claim,  he  will  be 
awarded  his  attorney's  fees  and  possi- 
bly a  bonus  on  top  of  that.  According 
to  testimony  at  hearings  which  I  have 
chaired,  this  situation  is  resulting  in 
numerous  frivolous  and  questionable 
suits  being  brought  which  are  costly  to 
defend  against  even,  when  the  Govern- 
ment wins.  In  a  letter  to  the  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Louisiana  stated  that: 

Frivolous  lawsuits  can  be  time  consuming. 
Over  40  hours  were  spent  obtaining  a  rou- 
tine motion  to  dismiss  in  one  of  the  latest 
instances  of  groundless  litigation  handled 
by  this  office. 

Some  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials have  suggested  that  a  fairer  ap- 
proach, and  one  which  would  deter 
frivolous  suits,  would  be  to  allow  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants  to  recover  equal- 
ly. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  1976 
Pees  Act  pointed  out  clearly,  and  cor- 
rectly. I  think,  the  need  for  the  dual 
standard:  If  the  persons  seeking  to  en- 
force their  civil  rights  were  faced  with 
paying  their  opponents  attorneys'  fees 
if  they  simply  did  not  win  the  case, 
the  Pees  Act  would  create  a  greater 
disincentive  to  bring  these  civil  rights 
suits  than  the  situation  it  attempted 
to  remedy.  The  amendment  that  I  am 
proposing  would  clarify  that  the 
standards  enimciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Christiansburg  Garment  Co. 
V.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  434  U.S.  412.  (1978)  were 
to  apply  to  prevailing  defendants  in 
claims  covered  under  section  1988.  The 
Christiansburg  Garment  standard 
would  provide  some  deterrent  by  forc- 
ing the  plaintiffs  to  pay  the  defend- 
ant's attorneys'  fees  if  the  suit  was 
frivolous  or  groundless.  In  fact,  the 
standard  has  been  applied  in  other 
civil  rights  fee  statutes,  and  has  been 


cited  in  some  section  1988  cases,  but  I 
feel  it  is  important  that  Congress 
make  it  clear  that  while  meritorious 
civil  rights  suits  are  encouraged,  those 
who  would  file  frivolous  suits  at  tax- 
payer's expenses  do  so  at  the  risk  of 
paying  the  other  party's  attorneys' 
fees.  Two  of  the  four  witnesses  on  the 
civil  rights/plaintiffs  panel  at  the 
Constitution  Subconmiittee's  March  1 
hearing  on  attorneys'  fees  even  agreed 
that  this  change  was  warranted. 

THX  USE  or  PENDENT  JURISDICTION 

Section  2(b)  modifies  the  awarding 
of  fees  where  the  plaintiff  prevails  on 
a  claim  not  covered  under  section  1988 
but  there  is  a  p>endent  claim  covered 
under  section  1988  which  the  court 
does  not  decide.  The  use  of  pendent 
jurisdiction  allows  creative  attorney's 
to  recover  fees  for  claims  not  covered 
under  section  1988  and  turns  section 
1988  into  a  general  fee-shifting  stat- 
ute. 

Currently,  when  a  plaintiff  prevails 
on  the  basis  of  a  claim  which  does  not 
provide  for  attorneys'  fees  but  is 
joined  to  a  claim  which  is  covered 
under  section  1988,  the  plaintiff  will 
recover  fees  for  the  entire  suit  despite 
the  fact  that  the  court  did  not  reach 
the  claim  covered  by  section  1988  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  claim  may 
have  no  merit.  In  these  situations,  the 
standard  used  to  determine  whether 
the  section  1988  claim  may  be  joined 
to  a  valid  State  claim,  for  example,  is 
that  it  is  not  "obviously  frivolous"  or 
"wholly  insubstantial."  Justice  Rehn- 
quist  characterized  this  standard  as 
permitting  joinder  of  claims  whenever 
the  "plaintiff  is  able  to  plead  his  claim 
with  a  straight  face."  Hagans  v. 
Lavine,  415  U.S.  528.  536-37  (1974). 

In  these  situations  the  courts,  fol- 
lowing the  sound  judicial  rule  that 
constitutional  questions  should  not  be 
decided  if  the  case  can  be  resolved  on 
other  grounds,  will  decide  the  case  on 
the  valid  State  claim.  Prof.  Arthur 
Wolf,  who  was  a  special  counsel  to  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  House's  passage 
of  the  Pees  Act,  former  Congressman 
Robert  Drinan,  has  written  that  join- 
der of  claims- 
Will  provide  the  basis  for  applying  the 
1976  Fees  Awards  Act  in  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  litigation,  especially  in  those  law- 
suits where  the  defendants  are  persons 
acting  under  color  of  state  law,  it  is  not  Im- 
probable to  suggest  that  with  a  little  bit  of 
creative  thinking  many  (and  maybe  most) 
suits  involving  state  action  will  be  covered 
by  the  Pees  Act.— 2  Western  New  England 
Law  Review  193,  249. 

I  believe,  despite  a  footnote  in  the 
House  report  to  the  contrary,  that 
Congress  did  not  intend,  in  enacting 
the  Pees  Act.  to  provide  attorney's 
fees  from  the  public  treasury  to  cre- 
ative attorneys  in  any  suit  against 
State  or  local  governments  regardless 
of  whether  it  pertains  to  civil  rights  or 
not.  Even  if  this  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  1976.  I  believe,  this  policy 


is  unwise  and  should  be  changed. 
Some  groups  have  suggested  that  this 
problem  be  corrected  by  providing 
that  no  fees  may  be  awarded  unless 
the  plaintiff  specifically  prevails  on 
the  claim  covered  by  section  1988.  But 
that  approach  would  hamper  judicial 
economy  in  situations  in  which  there 
was  in  fact  a  valid  State  or  Federal 
claim  not  covered  under  section  1988 
and  a  valid  section  1988  claim,  because 
the  plaintiff  would  be  likely  to  bring 
two  separate  actions  to  insure  he  re- 
covered fees  he  was  entitled  to.  or  the 
court  would  have  to  decide  a  constitu- 
tional claim  which  was  not  necessary 
for  it  to  decide. 

The  change  I  propose  would  direct 
the  judge,  in  these  situations,  to  make 
a  determination  as  to  whether  it 
would  have  been  rational  to  have 
brought  the  section  1988  claim  as  a 
separate  suit.  One  court  has.  contrary 
to  the  legislative  history  of  the  Pees 
Act,  denied  fees  in  this  situation,  stat- 
ing that— 

This  court  sees  no  basis  for  awarding  fees 
when  the  fee  triggering  statute  plays  no 
role  but  that  of  allowing  attorney  fees. 
Tatro  V.  State  of  Texas.  516  P.  Supp.  968.  984 
(N.D.Tex.  1981). 

If  the  court  determined  that  the 
claim  covered  under  section  1988  had 
sufficient  merit  to  have  been  reason- 
ably brought  as  a  separate  suit,  attor- 
neys' fees  will  be  awarded  even  though 
the  plaintiff  prevailed  on  a  non-1988 
claim.  The  judge  would  not  have  to  de- 
termine whether  the  plaintiff  pre- 
vailed on  the  section  1988  claim,  and 
the  decision  would  not  require  exten- 
sive analysis  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
proposal  will  not  require  the  court  to 
decide  any  additional  constitutional 
questions. 

While  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire an  additional  determination  by 
the  court.  I  feel  it  is  more  than  justi- 
fied by  the  two  alternatives— leaving 
the  situation  as  it  exists  now  or  not  al- 
lowing fees  unless  the  court  makes  a 
final  determination  on  the  claim  cov- 
ered under  section  1988.  The  latter 
course  would  probably  severely 
hamper  judicial  economy,  while  the 
former  is  too  burdensome  on  State 
and  local  governments.  This  proposal 
should  not  burden  the  plaintiff  since 
he  simply  has  to  determine  whether 
he  is  joining  the  section  1988  claim  be- 
cause it  has  merit  or  because  he  is 
trying  to  use  it  to  collect  fees. 

ENCOURAGING  SETTLEMENTS 

Section  2(c)  would  deny  fees  to  a 
party  that  has  rejected  a  settlement 
offer  which  was  as  favorable  to  the 
party  as  the  relief  ultimately  granted 
by  the  court.  I  have  been  told  by 
plaintiffs'  attorneys  that  State  and 
local  governments  often  refuse  to 
settle,  and  thus  drag  out  litigation, 
where  it  is  clear  that  the  government 
is  in  the  wrong;  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
fendants' attorneys  have  advised  me 


that  plaintiffs'  counsel  refuse  to  settle 
knowing  they  will  be  racking  up  attor- 
neys' fees  if  they  continue  to  litigate 
the  case.  Whichever  of  these  views  is 
correct,  if  either  Is.  the  settlement  pro- 
vision I  have  suggested  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  both  parties.  The  provision 
would  provide  great  Incentive  to  the 
defendants  to  offer  reasonable  settle- 
ments to  the  plaintiffs,  resulting  in  a 
quick  and  fair  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute to  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff  and 
resulting  In  a  reduction  of  the  terrible 
congestion  that  now  exists  In  our 
courts.  After  accepting  the  settlement, 
the  plaintiff  would  be  considered  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  action  and  the 
attorneys'  fees  for  work  up  to  that 
point  would  be  awarded.  State  and 
local  governments  would  know  that  if 
they  offered  a  reasonable  settlement 
they  could  protect  themselves  against 
large,  and  possibly  crippling,  fee  judg- 
ments and  could  also  protect  them- 
selves against  attorneys  who  would  try 
to  run  up  the  fees. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  propos- 
al would  place  the  entire  risk  upon  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  and  would  "place 
the  attorney  and  his  client  in  a  con- 
flict—the attorney  may  feel  compelled 
to  encourage  the  plaintiff  to  accept  a 
less  than  adequate  settlement,  rather 
than  risk  denial  of  fees  for  litigating 
to  a  judgment."  But  this  argument  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  there  presently 
exists  a  substantial  risk  and  a  conflict 
of  Interest  for  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney—presently the  attorney  can  settle 
and  receive  his  fees  up  to  that  point  or 
he  can  go  ahead  with  the  suit  and  risk 
not  winning  and  thus  recover  no  fees. 
In  addition,  the  argument  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  present  overly  strong  in- 
centive which  exists  for  defendants  to 
settle  these  cases.  As  has  been  illus- 
trated earlier,  the  fees  In  these  cases 
often  far  exceed  the  damages  awarded 
to  the  plaintiff.  Robert  Corbin,  attor- 
ney general  of  Arizona,  stated  that: 

The  potential  burden  of  having  to  pay  at- 
torneys' fees  often  affecU  the  sUtes'  or  de- 
fendants' ability  to  litigate  or  defend  a  case 
fully  in  trial  or  on  appeal.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  uncommon,  In  a  close  case,  for  the  de- 
fendant to  capitulate  early  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  attorneys"  fees  liability. 

While  this  amendment  may  increase 
the  risk  upon  the  attorney  and  the 
conflict  with  his  client,  the  increase  is 
a  matter  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 
Consideration  by  the  attorney  of  his 
potential  fee  is  currently  injected 
throughout  the  litigation  by  the  Pees 
Act  itself.  I  feel  that  the  benefits  of 
the  proposed  settlement  provision  far 
outweigh  the  costs:  First,  the  plain- 
tiffs, often  the  forgotten  figure  in  this 
issue,  will  get  a  quick  resolution  of 
their  claim  rather  than  having  to  pos- 
sibly wait  years;  second,  court  conges- 
tion from  these  cases  will  be  reduced 
and  the  notion  that  each  of  these  dis- 
putes must  go  through  the  grossly  in- 
efficient process  of  full  litigation  will 


be  lessened;  third,  local  government* 
will  be  able  to  protect  themselves  from 
costly  fee  judgments;  and  fourth,  the 
attorney  will  recover  his  fees  for  his 
efforts  up  to  the  settlement  and  can 
stm  recover  fees  for  the  entire  suit 
should  the  defendant's  offer  not  be 
reasonable  and  he  later  prevails. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  further 
reduces  the  risk  upon  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  by  providing  the  court  some 
discretion  to  award  fees  anyway  in 
these  situations  where  it  finds  sub- 
stantial justification  for  declining  the 
settlement;  for  example,  an  interven- 
ing change  In  the  law  or  the  necessity 
to  go  through  discovery  might  be  ra- 
tional reasons  to  reject  an  early  settle- 
ment offer. 


THE  CATALYST  THEORY 

Currently  a  plaintiff  will  be  held  to 
be  a  prevailing  party  and  entitled  to 
recover  fees  even  if  the  claim  has  been 
mooted  if  the  court  finds  that  the  suit 
was  a  catalyst  for  the  change  of  policy 
which  rendered  the  claim  moot.  Sec- 
tion 2(d)  would  clarify  that  the  pend- 
ency of  the  litigation  had  to  be  a  ma- 
terial factor  in  the  Government's  deci- 
sion to  change  the  policy  which  moots 
the  suit.  This  standard  is,   in  fact, 
being     currently     applied     by     most 
courts.  See.  for  example.  Morrison  v. 
i4yoo6.   627  P.2d  669  (3d  ar.   1980). 
cert,  denied.  449  U.S.  1102  (1981).  But 
some  courts'  strong  emphasis  on  chro- 
nology—that   is.    the    fact    that    the 
plaintiffs'  case  was  pending  when  the 
Government  changed  the  policy  which 
mooted  the  litigation— as  establishing 
that  the  suit  was  a  catalyst  for  the 
Government's   action   has   led   many 
local    governments    to    fear    making 
changes    and    improvements    in    its 
policy  lest  it  become  liable  for  fees  In  a 
pending  suit.  For  example,  the  city  of 
Tarpon  Springs.  Fla..  stated  in  a  letter 
to     Congressman     Bill     McCollum 
which  was  forwarded  to  me: 

Furthermore,  a  city  can  be  involved  in  re- 
vising its  policies  and  subsequently  be 
served  with  lawsuits  such  as  those  discussed 
above.  The  city  would  then  be  subjected  to  a 
claim  that  in  part  the  program  for  improv- 
ing practices  continued  because  of  the  law- 
suit. This  U  the  exact  situation  in  the  City 
of  Tarpon  Springs,  where  prior  to  the  litiga- 
tion the  City  of  Tarpon  Springs  engaged 
consultants  and  otherwise  had  established  a 
planned  program  to  improve  personnel  prac- 
tices, employment,  recreation,  and  many 
other  municipal  services.  This  type  of  strat- 
egy and  tactic  has  the  effect  of  encouraging 
public  officials  to  do  absolutely  nothing  and 
take  their  chances  with  lengthy  litigation. 
(Letter  of  September  14.  1981) 

These  suits  do  often  act  as  catalysts 
In  pointing  out  policies  which  need  to 
be  changed  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  subsequently  change  as  a 
result  of  the  pendency  of  the  litiga- 
tion. In  these  situations  awards  of  at- 
torneys' fees  are  totally  appropriate. 
Section  2(d)  is  needed  to  insure  that 
planned  improvements  are  not  delayed 
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in  order  t<   prevent  an  adverse  judg- 
ment. 

DETEn  MINING  A  REASONABLK  FEE 

Section  J  (e)  simply  provides  that  a 
prevailing  tarty  eligible  for  attorneys' 
fees  will  bt  compensated  by  determin- 
ing a  reaso  lable  market  rate  and  mul- 
tiplying th  s  by  the  number  of  hours 
which  wer  :  reasonably  spent  on  the 
issues  in  w  lich  the  plaintiff  prevailed. 
Typically  t  le  hourly  rate  for  an  attor- 
ney who  h  indies  these  types  of  cases 
would  be  h  s  usual  hourly  rate.  If  this 
is  not  appr  jpriate,  the  market  rate  or 
a  reasonab:  e  hourly  rate  for  that  type 
of  litigatio  i  should  be  used.  In  addi- 
tion, the  hi  >urly  rate  should  be  the  at- 
torney's cirrent  hourly  rate  to  take 
into  accour  t  the  impact  of  inflation  on 
suits  whicl  have  been  pending  for  a 
long  perioc  of  time.  The  plaintiff's  at- 
torney's hourly  rate  should  also  in- 
clude a  limited— for  example.  20  per- 
cent—facto r  to  account  for  the  contin- 
gent natun  of  these  cases. 

Section  2;f)  requires  the  attorney  to 
submit  a  s  atement  detailing  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  work  done  during 
each  increi  lent  of  time.  Prom  this  the 
court  will  determine  the  number  of 
hours  reas<  nably  necessary  to  further 
the  client's  interests  on  the  claims  in 
which  the  )laintiff  prevailed.  Duplica- 
tive work  s  hould  not  be  compensated; 
in  other  w(  rds,  taxpayer  funds  should 
not  be  use(  I  to  pay  four  or  five  attor- 
neys a  high  hourly  rate  to  sit  around 
and  listen  t  o  depositions  or,  as  one  wit- 
ness at  the  hearings  indicated,  to  read 
Newsweek  i  luring  the  trial. 

Subsection  (e)  clarifies  -that  only 
claims  in  w  liich  the  plaintiff  prevailed 
will  be  com  jensated.  Currently  the  cir- 
cuits are  si)lit  on  this  issue.  Probably 
the  majori(  y  hold  that  if,  for  example, 
a  plaintiff  Eilleges  five  separate  claims 
and  the  coiirt  finds  that  he  only  pre- 
vailed on  me  of  those  claims,  attor- 
ney's fees  will  be  awarded  for  the 
entire  litigition  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Goven  iment  won  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  c  aims.  This  result  is  anoma- 
lous since  f  the  plaintiff  only  alleged 
the  four  c  aims  that  failed,  he  would 
have  recei^  ed  no  fees  at  all.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Eccerhart  v.  Hensley,  475  P. 
Supp.  908  (W.D.MO.  1979),  according 
to  the  att)mey  general  of  Missouri, 
John  Ashcroft,  Missouri  prevailed  on 
the  vast  mi  ijority  of  substantive  issues. 
Yet  the  co  jrt  refused  to  reduce  attor- 
neys' fees  and  awarded  fees  of 
$133,332.25  and  expenses  of  $15,177.40. 

The  appi  oach  I  am  proposing  would 
provide  fe<  s  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney 
even  on  c  aims  the  plaintiff  did  not 
win  if  the  attorney  could  show  that 
the  particilar  work  was  interrelated 
with  claim  \  in  which  the  plaintiff  pre- 
vailed up<  n;  for  example,  evidence 
gathered  f  }r  a  losing  claim  may  very 
well  be  interrelated  to  claims  in  which 
the  plaintiff  prevailed.  But  the  court 
should  be  <  laref ul  not  to  award  fees  for 
work     doiie     specifically     on     losing 


claims.  This  will  reduce  the  incentive 
to  join  questionable  claims  where  the 
plaintiff  knows  he  has  a  claim  which 
he  will  prevail  upon.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  awarding  fees  on 
claims  not  prevailed  upon  does  not 
benefit  the  plaintiff.  In  fact,  poor 
people  in  general  lose  in  these  situa- 
tions because  awarding  fees  on  claims 
not  prevailed  upon  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  leads  to  fee  awards  far  in 
excess  of  the  relief  granted  to  the 
plaintiff  himself.  Moreover,  there 
have  been  several  cases  in  which  the 
Government  didn't  upgrade  prison  fa- 
cilities, for  example,  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds.  After  a  large  attorney  fee 
has  been  awarded  in  a  suit,  the  Gov- 
ernment unit  has  far  less  money  to 
devote  to  needed  services  than  the 
problem  which  prompted  the  suit  in 
the  first  place. 

Pinally,  I  am  proposing  in  subsection 
(e)  to  eliminate  the  use  of  multipliers 
or  bonuses  on  top  a  fee  which  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  hourly  rate  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  hours  worked, 
a  rate  which  everyone  except  lawyers 
would  agree  was  more  than  adequate. 
Earlier  in  this  statement  I  gave  exam- 
ples of  some  of  the  huge  fee  awards 
which  result  from  the  use  of  multipli- 
ers; these  awards  result  in  incentives 
to  take  even  highly  questionable  cases 
in  hopes  of  recovering  a  large  fee 
award.  Since  courts  now  usually  award 
bonuses  because  of  the  contingent 
nature  of  the  case,  the  awarding  of  bo- 
nuses also  results  in  another  anoma- 
lous situation  where  a  small  fee  award 
is  given  for  obvious,  egregious  viola- 
tions of  a  person's  civil  rights,  but  a 
huge  fee  may  be  awarded  in  situations 
where  it  was  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
State  or  local  government  even  violat- 
ed anyone's  civil  rights.  I  am  aware 
that  multipliers,  resulting  in  incredible 
fee  awards  are  given  in  complex  anti- 
trust suits,  for  example,  but  section 
1988  can  be  distinguished  because  the 
fees  are  awarded  directly  from  the 
public  treasuries  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  fact  that  the 
Pees  Act  has  generated  unprecedented 
criticism  and  burdens,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier.  Whether  or  not  multipliers  are 
justified  in  antitrust  suits  where  the 
attorneys  are  probably  making  well 
over  $100  an  hour  already  is  not  for  us 
to  decide  here. 

If  the  suggestions  of  the  civil  rights 
and  plaintiffs'  attorneys  were  followed 
with  respect  to  contingency  multipli- 
ers, cases  with  little  chance  of  success 
but  which  are  successful  would  be 
awarded  fees  to  cover  work  done  on 
similar  cases  which  were  not  success- 
ful. Por  example,  some  cases  have 
awarded  a  multiplier  of  three  on  top 
of  a  reasonable  rate.  This  means  the 
attorney  is  being  paid  for  two  other 
similar  cases  which  failed;  thus  the  at- 
torney could  continue  to  bring  cases 
with  little  chance  of  prevailing  and  ef- 
fectively recover  fees  for  all  the  hours 


he  worked  on  any  of  these  cases.  Car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion,  a  more 
direct  approach,  but  hardly  advisable, 
would  be  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney by  the  hour  directly  out  of  the 
public  treasury  for  any  case  he 
brought.  As  I  suggested  earlier,  a  small 
contingent  factor  should  be  figured 
into  the  attorney's  reasonable  hourly 
rate  to  account  for  the  fact  that  he 
only  gets  paid  if  he  wins,  but  the  con- 
tingent multiplier  rationale  some 
courts  are  applying  is  clearly  harmful 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ments sometimes  cause  their  own 
problems  with  attorneys'  fees.  Por  ex- 
ample, Pletcher  Parrington,  a  plain- 
tiffs' attorney  from  Savannah.  Ga.. 
testified  that  a  county  commission  re- 
jected plaintiff's  offer  to  settle  in  one 
case  where  the  settlement  offer  was 
for  $8,000  and  the  court  ended  up 
awarding  $74,000  in  damages  and 
$24,000  in  attorney's  fees.  I  certainly 
have  no  sympathy  for  defendants  in 
situations  like  this  and.  while  Con- 
gress has  no  authority  to  limit  fees 
paid  by  the  Government  unit  to 
defend  itself,  I  hope  that  the  public 
will  hold  those  officials  accountable 
who  stubbornly  increase  the  cost  of 
defending  the  Government  unit  and 
also  increase  unnecessary  the  awards 
to  plaintiffs. 

CONCLUSION 

Evidently  tired  of  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  break  its  silence  on  the  in- 
tended scope  of  42  U.S.C.  1983,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  rendered  decisions  in 
Maine  against  Thiboutot  and  Owens 
against  City  of  Independence  which 
will  severely  impair  the  ability  of  our 
local  governments  to  serve  the  people, 
while  doing  little  for  individual  consti- 
tutional rights.  These  rulings  require 
that  Congress  let  its  voice  be  heard. 
Justice  Rehnquist  foresaw  such  a  need 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Monell 
against  City  of  New  York  Department 
of  Social  Services: 

Only  Congress,  which  has  the  benefit  of 
the  advice  of  every  segment  of  this  diverse 
nation,  is  equipped  to  consider  the  results  of 
such  a  drastic  change  in  the  law.  It  seems 
all  but  inevitable  that  it  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so  after  today's  decision.  Monell 
V.  City  of  New  York  Department  of  Social 
Services,  436  U.S.  658.  715  (1978)  (dissenting 
opinions). 

The  measure  that  I  am  introducing 
today  to  overturn  Owen,  relating  to 
the  "good  faith"  defense  of  munici- 
palities, was  approved  during  the  last 
Congress  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution.  Senator  DeConcini,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, deserves  great  credit  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  I 
am  hopeful  that  further  consideration 
can  be  given  during  the  forthcoming 
Congress  to  both  of  these  measures  so 
that  we  can  avoid  what  are  likely  to  be 
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the    onerous    consequences    of    the 
recent  rulings  in  Owen  and  Thiboutot. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  two  proposed  bills  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  141 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C. 
1983)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
•Every"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, damages  shall  not  be  awarded  against 
any  government  entity  if  the  court  finds 
that  the  officials  thereof  were  acting  m 
good  faith." 

Sec  2.  The  Revised  Statutes  are  amended 
by  adding  after  section  722  (42  U.S.C.  1988) 
the  following  new  section: 

•LIMITATIONS  ON  AWARDS  OP  ATTORNEYS  FEES 
AND  OTHER  COSTS 

"Sec.  722A.  (a)  Attorney's  fees  should  be 
awarded  to  the  prevailing  plaintiff  in  any 
action  pursuant  to  section  722  (42  U.S.C. 
1988)  unless  special  circumstances  would 
render  such  an  award  unjust.  Attorneys 
fees  should  be  awarded  to  the  prevailing  de- 
fendant if  the  court  finds  that  the  plain- 
tiff's claim  was  frivolous,  unreasonable,  or 
groundless,  or  that  the  plaintiff  continued 
to  litigate  after  it  clearly  became  so.  even 
though  there  was  no  subjective  bad  faith. 

"(b)  Where  a  party  has  prevailed  on  a 
pendent  claim  or  federal  statutory  claim  not 
covered  under  section  722  (42  U.S.C.  1988) 
but  which  is  joined  under  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  to  a  claim  that  is  under 
such  section,  the  court  may  only  award  at- 
tomeys  fees  if  it  finds  that  the  claim  cov- 
ered under  section  722  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (42  U.S.C.  1988)  has  sufficient  merit  to 
have  justified  a  reasonable  person  to  have 
brought  such  claim  as  a  separate  suit. 

■•(c)  No  fee  shall  be  awarded  under  section 
722  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1988) 
as  compensation  for  that  part  of  litigation 
subsequent  to  a  declined  offer  of  settlement 
when  such  offer  was  as  substantially  favor- 
able to  the  prevailing  party  as  the  relief  ul- 
timately awarded  by  the  court. 

••(d)  No  attorneys  fees  may  be  awarded 
under  section  722  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(42  U.S.C.  1988)  where  the  court  finds  the 
claims  to  be  moot  due  to  a  change  in  govern- 
ment policy  if  the  court  finds  that  the  pend- 
ency of  the  litigation  was  not  a  material 
factor  for  such  change. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  fees  awarded  under 
section  722  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
U.S.C.  1988)  shall  be  based  upon  a  reasona- 
ble market  rate  for  time  reasonably  spent 
on  the  claims  in  which  the  plaintiff  pre- 
vailed or  which  qualify  for  fees  under  sub- 
section (b).  No  awards  based  on  bonuses  or 
multipliers  may  be  made  by  the  court  in  any 
award  under  section  722  of  the  Revised. 
SUtutes  (42  U.S.C.  1988). 

■■(f)  A  party  seeking  an  award  of  fees  and 
other  expenses  under  section  722  of  the  Re- 
vised SUtutes  (42  U.S.C.  1988)  shall,  within 
30  days  of  final  Judgment  in  the  action,  sub- 
ject to  modification  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  or  by  court  order,  submit  to  the 
court  an  application  for  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses which  shows  that  the  party  is  a  pre- 
vailing party  and  is  eligible  to  receive  an 
award  under  this  section.  The  application 


shall  state  the  amount  of  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses sought,  including  an  itemized  sUte- 
ment  from  any  attorney  or  expert  witness 
representing  or  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
party,  stating  the  actual  time  expanded,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  work  done  during  each 
increment  of  time  expended,  and  the  rate  at 
which  fees  and  other  expenses  were  comput- 
ed.   

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Tuolumne  River  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


TUOLUMNE  RIVER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  designate  83  miles  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  in  California  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

In  1975  Congress  enacted  legislation 
I  sponsored  directing  the  Departments 
of   the   Interior   and   Agriculture   to 
study  a  92  mile  stretch  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne for  possible  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
After    extensive    study,    the    Depart- 
ments foimd  that  83  miles  of  the  Tuo- 
Ivimne  possessed  outstanding  natural, 
scenic,  recreation,  geologic,  fish  and 
wildlife,  historic,  and  cultural  values. 
The  Departments  recommended  that 
these  83  miles  be  added  to  the  Nation- 
al Rivers  System.  In  1979  President 
Carter  concurred  and  forwarded  the 
recommendation  to  the  Congress.  The 
President's  favorable  recommendation 
triggered  a  3-year  protection  period 
during  which  time  no  Pederal  action 
could  be  taken  to  diminish  the  wild 
and  scenic  values  of  the  Tuolumne 
River.  This  Included  moratorium  on  li- 
censing hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
river.   Unfortunately,   the   protection 
expired  In  October  1982  without  any 
congressional  review  of  the  adminis- 
tration's wild  river  proposal  for  the 
Tuolumne. 

Now  the  city  and  coimty  of  San 
Prancisco— Hetch  Hetchy  Water  and 
Power  Department— and  the  Turlock 
and  Modesto  Irrigation  Districts  are 
proceeding  with  their  joint  proposal  to 
construct  a  series  of  three  dams  and 
two  powerhouses  known  as  the  Clavey- 
Wards  Perry  project  on  the  Tuolumne 
and  Its  tributaries.  These  projects 
would  produce  hydroelectric  power  for 
which  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  Irriga- 
tion Districts  are  the  most  likely  re- 
cipients. The  Pederal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  Is  currently  process- 
ing their  applications  for  preliminary 
permits. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  give  this  Issue  the  consid- 
eration It  deserves,  conduct  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  various  alternatives 
for  the  river,  and  complete  the  process 
it  initiated  when  it  directed  the  wild 
and  scenic   river  study  of  the  Tuo- 


lumne. Congress  should  not  let  the  de- 
cision regarding  the  future  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  to  be  made  by  default. 
The  river  Is  far  too  Important  nation- 
ally to  permit  this  to  happen.  The 
Tuolumne  clearly  qualifies  for  wild 
river  designation.  Its  headwaters  are 
In  Yosemlte  National  Park  and  some 
54  of  the  83  miles  recommended  for 
designation  traverse  the  park.  The 
river  also  is  a  prime  fishery  sj)ot  for 
rainbow  and  brown  trout  and  is 
ranked  as  a  class  1  boating  river. 

Moreover,  there  is  substantial  sup- 
port in  California  for  wild  river  desig- 
nation of  the  Tuolumne  River.  The 
State  of  Calif omia— the  California  Re- 
sources Agency,  the  departments  of 
fish  and  game,  water  resources,  and 
boating  and  waterways— are  on  record 
in  favor  of  addition  to  the  Pederal 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The 
cities  of  Berkeley  and  San  Jose  which 
operate  family  summer  camps  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Tuoliunne  River  sup- 
port designation.  San  Prancisco  Plan- 
ning &  Urban  Research,  an  association 
of  downtown  businesses;  the  Califor- 
nia Native  Plant  Society;  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences  are  among 
others  actively  seeking  permanent  pro- 
tection of  the  Tuolumne  River. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  today  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  1979  recommendation  of 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture that  the  Tuolumne  River  be 
Included  In  the  national  rivers  system. 
I  hope  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
near  future  before  irreversible  deci- 
sions on  the  Tuolumne's  fate  are  made 
byPERC. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  blU  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  142 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a)).  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(  )  Tuolumne,  Caufornia.— The  main 
stem  from  its  sources  on  Mount  Dana  and 
Mount  Lyell  in  Yosemlte  National  Park  to 
Don  Pedro  Reservoir,  as  generally  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  'Proposed  Boundary 
Tuolumne  Wild  and  Scenic  River ",  May 
1979:  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  143.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Twenty-nine  Palms  Band  of  Lulseno 
Mission  Indians  to  lease  for  99  years 
certain  lands  held  in  trust  for  such 
band;  to  the  Select  Conrunittee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 
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]  AUfS  BAND  OP  LUISCNO  MISSION 
INDIANS 

Mr.  CRA*STON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  n  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  th  e  addition  of  the  Twenty- 
nine  Palms  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission 
Indians  to  t  le  list  of  those  tribes  per- 
mitted to  ease  trust  lands  for  99 
years. 
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wants   to   lease   to   the 

District,  an  otherwise 

parcel  of  land  adjacent 

facility,  thereby  convert' 

and  nonproduction  area 

producing  project.  The 

10  use  the  proceeds  from 

for  much  needed  hous- 

development.  Howev- 

agree  that  such  a  facil- 

the  semipermanency  a 

would  afford.  Hence,  the 

legislation. 

support  providing  this  op- 
permit  beneficial  use  of 
resources  of  this  reserva- 
revenue  for  develop- 
reservation,  and  for  the 
neighboring  community 


bus  ness 
par  ies 
hive 


t(i 


pro  ^ide 
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that  the  Secretary  of 
sup|M>rts  this  legislation. 

97th  Congress,  a  com- 
to  the  legislation  I  pro- 
passed  the  House.  Un- 
the  Senate  did  not  act  on 
noncoiitroversial  measure  before 


the 


year 


Presic  ent,  I  urge  early  adoption 


DANPORTH  (for  him- 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  An- 
Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Brad- 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Chiues. 
20HS3X,  Mr.  Cranstoh,  Mr. 
A^TO.  Mr.  DECoNcim.  Mr. 
Mr.  Glenk,  Mr.  Grass- 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Mr.  IMOOYE.  Mr. 
KAsiEN,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr. 
Mel«er,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
MoiiNiHAN,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Pro::mire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Riecle,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Simp- 


son, Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Tsongas. 

and  Mr.  Percy): 
S.  144.  A  bill  to  insure  the  continued 
expansion  of  reciprocal  market  oppor- 
tunities in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and 
investment  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

RECIPKOCAI.  TRADE  AND  INVXSTIfXNT  ACT 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  today  by  Sena- 
tor Lloyd  Bentsen  and  an  impressive 
group  of  our  Senate  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Reciprocal  Trade  and 
Investment  Act. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive consultations  within  the  Con- 
gress and  discussions  with  the  admin- 
istration, labor,  and  the  private  sector. 
Although  based  on  the  original  lan- 
guage and  concepts  contained  in 
S.  2094,  introduced  in  February  of  last 
year,  the  legislation  contains  major 
provisions  based  on  bills  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress  by  Senators  Bent- 
sen, Roth,  Chafee,  Bradley.  Heinz. 
Hart,  and  Inouye. 

Although  some  of  these  bills  em- 
ployed  the  term  and  the  concept  of 
reciprocity  more  emphatically  than 
others,  they  shared  a  common  denomi- 
nator; namely,  that  the  United  States 
must  do  more  to  expand  its  access  op- 
portunities in  markets  overseas.  I  be- 
lieve the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
under  consideration  share  a  conviction 
that  the  United  States  must  seek 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  than 
the  opportunity  to  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  in  world  markets.  In  its 
current  form,  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
and  Investment  Act  was  twice  ap- 
proved and  reported  out  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

The  result  is  a  bill  that  should  serve 
to  further  the  objectives  we  all  share; 
namely,  the  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion of  market  opportunities  abroad 
for  U.S.  exports  of  goods  and  services, 
and  for  foreign  investment  of  the 
United  States.  The  legislation  builds 
on  the  broad  concept  of  reciprocity  of 
market  access  that  is  fundamental  to 
U.S.  trade  policy.  It  strengthens  en- 
forcement of  the  legal  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  existing  trade 
agreements  and  it  sets  the  stage  for 
the  expansion  of  those  international 
rights  through  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  in  the  service  and  invest- 
ment areas.  Finally,  the  bill  addresses 
itself  to  the  problems  encountered  by 
high  technology  industries  as  a  result 
of  Government  Intervention  that  dis- 
torts international  trade  in  such  high 
growth  sectors. 

Overall,  the  bill  is  designed  to  liber- 
alize international  trade  and  to  curb 
protectionist  pressures  in  the  United 
States  by  demonstrating  that  we  will 
enforce  our  rights  under  international 
agreements.  The  idea  is  to  close  the 
credibility  gap  created  when  we  con- 
sistently refuse  to  take  protectionist 


action  in  spite  of  the  widespread  per- 
ception that  we  are  the  only  country 
practicing  what  everyone  else 
preaches;  namely,  free  trade. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  for: 

First.  A  systematic  procedure  where- 
by the  administration  would  identify 
and  analyze  key  barriers  to  U.S.  trade 
in  products,  services,  and  investment. 

The  required  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress would  include  major  foreign  bar- 
riers and  distortions  to  U.S.  exports  of 
products  (including  agricultural  com- 
modities), services,  and  investment,  in- 
cluding estimates  of  their  impact  on 
the  U.S.  economy  and  efforts  to 
achieve  their  elimination. 

It  is  my  expectation,  and  that  of 
others  involved  in  the  evolution  of  this 
bill,  that  the  annual  reports  will  be 
used  by  this  and  subsequent  adminis- 
trations to  identify  the  most  onerous 
barriers  to  U.S.  trade  and  investment 
and  thereby  set  comprehensive  market 
enhancement  priorities  for  U.S.  trade 
policy. 

In  this  regard,  we  would  expect  the 
administration  to  go  beyond  its  cur- 
rent role  as  recipient  of  petitions 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
and  to  make  use  of  the  provisions  for 
self -initiated  301  cases,  as  well  as  the 
bill's  negotiating  authority  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  existing  international 
agreements. 

Second.  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  would  be  amended  to  broaden 
its  scope  and  to  clarify  and  enhance 
Presidential  authority  to  retaliate 
against  foreign  unfair  trade  practices. 

In  this  regard,  unfair  trade  practices 
for  which  relief  is  available  under  U.S. 
law  would  be  broadened  to  cover  per- 
formance requirements  and  other 
trade-distorting  barriers  to  invest- 
ment, as  well  as  violations  of  intellec- 
tual property  rights. 

Foreign  barriers  not  removed 
through  negotiation  or  enforcement  of 
the  GATT  (General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade)  could  be  offset  by 
the  United  States  through  withdrawal 
of  prior  U.S.  concessions,  imposition  of 
duties,  and  other  restrictions  available 
under  present  law  as  clarified  by  this 
legislation.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  clarification  of  the  President's  au- 
thority to  impose  fees  and  restrictions 
on  foreign  services  or  suppliers  of 
those  services.  While  the  role  of  regu- 
latory agencies  is  recognized  with  re- 
spect to  trade  in  services,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Congress  never  in- 
tended regulatory  agencies  to  make 
trade  policy. 

Finally,  where  U.S.  retaliatory  op- 
tions are  not  currently  available  to  the 
President,  he  would  be  given  new  au- 
thority to  propose  legislation  which 
would  enjoy  accelerated  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

Third.  The  legislation  provides  for 
major  negotiations  to  achieve  interna- 
tional agreements  that  encourage  fair 


and  open  trade  in  services,  investment 
flows,  and  high  technology. 

Knowing  that  other  Senators  intend 
to  speak  in  some  detail  regarding  ne- 
gotiations in  the  services  and  high 
technology  sectors.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  investment  portion  of  the 
legislation.  In  fact,  barriers  to  foreign 
direct  investment  have  major  implica- 
tions for  international  trade  in  both 
products  and  services. 

In  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries alike,  restrictions  on  foreign  in- 
vestment are  being  put  into  place 
which  severely  distort  access  opportu- 
nities. The  impact  on  international 
trade  has  never  been  measured  and 
should  t>e  of  immense  concern  in  the 
development  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  The 
United  States  has  always  maintained  a 
liberal  investment  policy,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  our  economy  as  well  as  to  those 
of  foreign  investors.  The  administra- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  move  for- 
ward with  all  due  speed  to  reach  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  agreements  with 
our  trading  partners— designed  to 
reduce,  eliminate,  or  prevent  restric- 
tions on  the  flow  of  investment 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
is  designed  to  increase  American  ex- 
ports amd  export-related  jobs  through 
stronger  enforcement  and  expansion 
of  domestic  and  international  rules 
dealing  with  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. It  is  intended  to  move  us  beyond 
the  largely  rhetorical  approach  that 
now  characterizes  our  efforts  to 
achieve  greater  market  access  abroad, 
into  a  straightforward  mechanism  for 
sorting  through  and  dealing  with 
these  foreign  actions. 

If  enacted  in  this  form.  I  believe 
that  the  legislation  will  achieve  its 
purpose.  I  will,  however,  be  willing  to 
consider  any  reasonable  modifications 
that  my  colleagues  may  choose  to 
raise  in  the  course  of  Senate  consider- 
ation. 

ENDORSEMENTS 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  enjoys  the  support  of  a  di- 
verse group  of  business  and  agricultur- 
al organizations.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  partial  list 
of  the  organizations  be  placed  In  the 
Record: 

Aerospace  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

American  Electronics  Association  (AEA). 

American  Farm  Bureau  (AFB). 

American  Trucking  Associations  (ATA). 

Business  Round  Table. 

California-Arizona  Citrus  League. 

California  Almond  Growers. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 
(CMA). 

Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board. 

Coalition  of  Service  Industries. 

Computer  and  Business  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers Association  (CBEMA). 

Electronic  Industries  Association  (Com- 
munication Division). 


Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  (ECAT). 

International  Anti-Counterfelting  Coali- 
tion. 

Millers  National  Federation. 

National  Agricultural  Chemical  Associa- 
tion (NACA). 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
(NAM). 

National  Cattlemen's  Association  (NCA). 

National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives 

(NCFC).  ,   .,™.^, 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  (NPTC). 

The  National  Grange. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Institute. 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association 
(SAMA). 

Semiconductor       Industry       Association 

(SIA). 
Sun-Diamond  Growers  of  California. 
Tanners'  Council  of  America  (TCA). 


THE  NEED  FOR  RECIPROCITY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  some  of  the  comments 
I  made  in  February  of  1982  when  I 
originally  Introduced  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  and  Investment  Act: 

Since  the  last  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  and  the  passage  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979, 
American  policy  has  largely  consisted 
of  reacting  to  a  flood  of  imports.  I  do 
not  denigrate  the  Importance  of  this 
effort,  yet.  In  the  process,  attempts  to 
expand  market  access  for  America-pro- 
duced goods  have  proceeded  in  an  ad 
hoc  manner  at  best. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  embark  on  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  assure  fair  treat- 
ment for  American  exports  in  foreign 
markets.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  is  designed  to  do  Just 
that. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  trade  In  mer- 
chandise went  Into  deficit  In  1971  for 
the  first  time  In  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  Last  year,  that  defi- 
cit reached  close  to  $40  billion,  includ- 
ing significant  bilateral  deficits  with  a 
number  of  our  major  trading  partners. 
These  deficits.  In  and  of  themselves, 
are  not  the  problem.  The  problem  is 
the  extent  to  which  these  deficits 
result  from  inequitable  market  access 
between  the  United  States  and  Its 
trading  partners  rather  than  the 
market  forces  of  comparative  advan- 
tage and  exchange  rates. 

Through  the  GATT  system,  the  in- 
dustrialized world  has  benefited  from 
over  30  years  of  relative  peace  In  Inter- 
national trade,  along  with  the  gradual 
reduction  of  traditional  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  imports.  The  two 
fundamental  principles  of  the  GATT— 
the  mutual  extension  of  national  and 
most-favored-natlon  treatment- 

remain    essential    elements    In    the 
GATT's  formula  for  success. 

The  United  States  has,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  GATT,  taken  the  lead- 
ership role  in  lowering  international 
barriers  to  trade.  Pushing  and  cajoling 
our  trading  partners  Into  accepting 
each  new  liberalizing  guideline,  Amer- 
ica has  taken  pains  to  employ  the 
GATT's  dispute  settlement  provisions. 


We  have  been  In  the  forefront  of  any 
negotiations  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
tariff  and  nontarlf f  barriers. 

This  leadership  role  has  prompted 
the  United  States  to  set  domestic  poli- 
cies relating  to  trade  that  are  In  con- 
formity with  GATT  and  to  hope  for 
similar  action  from  our  trading  part- 
ners. The  result  is  an  American 
market  with  comparatively  few  import 
barriers  while  foreign  markets  are  pro- 
tected by  a  wide  variety  of  restrictions. 
This  has  put  us  in  a  weak  position  to 
bargain  for  mutual  concessions  by 
other  countries,  for  there  are  few 
American  import  restrictions  left  to 
trade  away  for  market  access  abroad. 

Of  our  major  developed  trading  part- 
ners, Japan  retains  the  most  severe 
barriers  to  competitive  American  ex- 
ports.   Protection    of    the    Japanese 
market  is  maintained  In  a  variety  of 
ways— some  clearly  Illegal,  some  not. 
But  regardless  of  whether  these  Im- 
pediments   are    formal    or    informal, 
legal  or  illegal,  the  fact  is.  they  work. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  even  to  the  casual 
observer  of  American  driving,  viewing, 
and  listening  habits  that  Japan  has 
ample  access  to  our  market  in  areas 
where  Japanese  firms  are  competitive. 
Our  largest  single  trading  partner, 
Canada,  continues  to  focus  its  atten- 
tion on  the   investment   and  service 
areas  for  its  '•Canadianization"  efforts. 
Although  not  traditionally  considered 
under  the  general  GATT  framework, 
these  barriers  are  not  only  harmful  in 
and  of  themselves,  but  also  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  trade  in  goods.  In- 
vestment restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Foreign    Investment   Review   Agency 
(FIRA),  discriminatory  tax  practices 
and  similar  Government  policies  have 
already  begun  to  impede  our  access  to 
their  market. 

Finally,  the  European  Communities 
give  one  the  Impression  that  they  are 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  of 
closing  their  markets.  These  efforts 
have  been  directed  at  Japan  for  some 
time  and  may  well  affect  our  exports 
In  the  future.  Meanwhile,  we  are  still 
groping  for  the  meauis  to  deal  with  the 
impact  of  EC  agricultural  export  sub- 
sidies on  competitive  U.S.  exports  to 
third  markets. 

The  problems  we  face  with  respect 
to  market  access  abroad  are  equally.  If 
not  more,  severe  In  the  case  of  devel- 
oping nations.  Many  of  these  nations 
continue  to  benefit  from  developed 
country  MFN  concessions  in  the  past 
30  years  without  being  accountable  in 
GATT  for  reducing  their  own  barriers. 
Of  particular  concern  are  barriers  to 
trade  and  investment  maintained  by 
the  Newly  Industrialized  Countries 
(NIC's)  such  as  Mexico  (not  even  a 
GATT  member),  and  Korea  and 
Brazil,  which  have  no  desire  to  "gradu- 
ate" from  their  LDC  status  In  GATT 
terms. 
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Pres  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 

yield? 
DAItPORTH.  Yes. 
MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
do  me  the  honor  of  put- 
d^wn  as  a  cosponsor  of  that 


gen  eric" 


particular  measure,  which  I  very  much 
support? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Certainly.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  comments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moywihah)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  144 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHTMIN  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  AMENDMENT  OF  TRADE 
ACT  OF  191 1. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1982". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Trade  Act  or  1974.— 
Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

SFX.  t  STATEMENT  OF  PIRPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  foster  the  economic  growth  of.  and 
full  employment  in,  the  United  States  by 
expanding  competitive  United  States  ex- 
ports through  the  achievement  of  commer- 
cial opportunities  in  foreign  markets  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  those  accorded  by 
the  United  States: 

(2)  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent— 

(A)  to  identify  and  to  analyze  barriers  to 
(and  restrictions  on)  United  States  trade 
and  investment,  and 

(B)  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  such  bar- 
riers and  restrictions: 

(3)  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  Interna- 
tional trade  in  services  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  (both  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral) which  reduce  or  eliminate  barriers 
to  international  trade  in  services:  and 

(4)  to  enhance  the  free  flow  of  foreign 
direct  investment  through  the  negotiation 
of  agreements  (both  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral) which  reduce  or  eliminate  the  trade 
distortive  effects  of  certain  investment-re- 
lated measures. 

SEC.  3.  ANALYSIS  OF  F(>REI<;N  TRADE  BARRIERS. 

(a)  In  General. -Title  I  (19  U.S.C.  2111  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  8— BARRIERS  TO  MARKET 
ACCESS 
"SFX-.    m.    ACTIONS   CONCERNim;    BARRIERS   TO 
MARKET  ACCESS. 

"(a)  National  Trade  Estimates.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  initial  report  is  required  under 
subsection  (b)(1).  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative,  through  the  interagency 
trade  organization  established  pursuant  to 
section  242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  shall— 

"(A)  Identify  and  analyze  acts,  policies,  or 
practices  which  constitute  significant  bar- 
riers to.  or  distortions  of— 

"(i)  United  States  exports  of  goods  (in- 
cluding agricultural  commodities)  or  serv- 
ices, and 


"(ii)  foreign  direct  investment  by  United 
States  persons,  especially  if  such  investment 
has  implications  for  trade  in  goods  or  serv- 
ices: and 

"(B)  make  an  estimate  of  the  trade-dis- 
torting impact  on  United  States  commerce 
of  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  identified 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

'(2)  Certain  factors  taken  into  account 
IN  making  analysis  and  estimate.— In 
making  any  analysis  or  estimate  under  para- 
graph (l),  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
take  into  account— 

"(A)  the  relative  impact  of  the  act,  policy, 
or  practice  on  United  States  commerce: 

"(B)  the  availability  of  information  to  doc- 
ument prices,  market  shares,  and  other  mat- 
ters necessary  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of 
the  act,  policy,  or  practice: 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  such  act.  policy, 
or  practice  is  subject  to  international  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party: 
and 

•(D)  any  advice  given  through  appropri- 
ate committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 135. 

"(3)  Annual  revisions  and  updates.- The 
Trade  Representative  shall  annually  revise 
and  update  the  analysis  and  estimate  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Reivrt  to  Congress.— 

"(1)  In  general.— On  or  before  the  date 
which  is  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1982,  and  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  submit  the 
analysis  and  estimate  under  subsection  (a) 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(2)    Reports    to    include    information 

WITH  respect  to  ACTION  BEING  TAKEN.— The 

Trade  Representative  shall  include  in  each 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  action  taken,  or 
the  reasons  for  no  action,  to  eliminate  any 
act,  policy,  or  practice  identified  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(3)     CONSULTATION     WITH     CONGRESS     OH 

TRADE  POLICY  PRIORITIES.— The  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  keep  the  committees  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  trade  policy  priorities  for 
the  purposes  of  expanding  market  opportu- 
nities. 

•(c)  Assistance  of  Other  Agencies.— 

•■(1)  Furnishing  of  information.— The 
head  of  each  department  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding any  independent  agency,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Trade 
Representative  or  to  the  appropriate 
agency,  upon  request,  such  data,  reports, 
and  other  information  as  is  necessary  for 
the  Trade  Representative  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section. 

••(2)  Restrictions  on  release  or  use  of 
information.— Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  the  release  of  information 
to,  or  the  use  of  information  by,  the  Trade 
Representative  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  law  or  any  procedure  established  pur- 
suant thereto. 

••(3)  Personnel  and  services.— The  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  may  detail  such  per- 
sonnel and  may  furnish  such  services,  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  as  the  Trade 
Representative  may  request  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  his  functions.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  for  title  I  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


•Chapter  8— Barriers  to  Market  Access 
•Sec.   181.  Actions  concerning,  barriers  to 
market  access.". 

SEC.  4.  AMENDMENTS  TO  Tm.E  III  OF  THE  TRADE 
AIT  OF  1»74. 

(a)  Presidential  Action  in  the  Case  of 
Unfair  Trade  PRACTicES.-Section  301(a) 
(19  U.S.C.  2411(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Determinations  Requiring  Action.— 

••(1)  In  general.— If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  action  by  the  United  States  is 
appropriate— 

••(A)  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  any  trade  agreement;  or 

■•(B)  to  respond  to  any  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice of  a  foreign  country  or  instrumenUlity 
that- 

••(i)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of, 
or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement,  or 

••(ii)  is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  commerce: 

the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate  and 
feasible  action  within  his  power  to  enforce 
such  rights  or  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
such  act.  policy,  or  practice. 

••(2)  Scope  of  action.— The  President  may 
exercise  his  authority  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  goods  or  sector— 

■•(A)  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  or 
solely  against  the  foreign  country  or  instru- 
menUlity Involved,  and 

••(B)  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
such  goods  or  sector  were  involved  in  the 
act,  policy,  or  practice  identified  under  para- 
graph (1).". 

(b)  Other  Action  by  President.— Section 
301(b)  (19  U.S.C.  2411(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •and'"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1): 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  •notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,"  before  'impose": 

(B)  by  striking  out  •products"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "goods"":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and"': 
and  ,  , 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(3)  propose  legislation  where  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  subsection  (a). 

Any  legislation  proposed  under  paragraph 
(3)  shall  be  treated  as  an  implementing  bill 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  151, 
except  that,  for  purposes  of  section 
151(c)(1),  no  trade  agreement  shall  be  re- 
quired and  the  day  on  which  the  imple- 
menting bill  is  submitted  shall  be  treated  as 
the  day  on  which  the  trade  agreement  is 
submitted.  The  President  shall  notify  Con- 
gress, and  publish  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register,  of  his  intention  to  propose  legisla- 
tion under  paragraph  (3)  at  least  90  days 
before  the  implementing  bill  is  submitted.". 

(c)  Initiation  of  Investigations  by  or  on 
Motion  of  Trade  Representative.— 

(1)  In  general. -Section  302  (19  U.S.C. 
2412)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•^EC.  Mi.  INITIATION  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
INITED  STATES  TRADE  REPRESENTA- 
TIV*:. 

•(a)  Filing  of  Petition.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Any  interested  person 
may  file  a  petition  with  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative") requesting  the  President  to  take 
action  under  section  301  and  setting  forth 
the  tfllegations  in  support  of  the  request. 


"(2)  Review  of  allegations.— The  Trade 
RepresenUtive  shall  review  the  allegations 
in  the  petition  and,  not  later  than  45  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  received  the  peti- 
tion, shall  determine  whether  to  initiate  an 
investigation. 

••(b)  Determinations  Regarding  Peti- 
tions.- ,,    ^^ 

••(1)  Negative  determination.— If  the 
Trade  RepresenUtive  determines  not  to  ini- 
tiate an  investigation  with  respect  to  a  peti- 
tion, he  shall  inform  the  petitioner  of  the 
reasons  therefor  and  shall  publish  notice  of 
the  determination,  together  with  a  summa- 
ry of  such  reasons,  in  the  Federal  Register. 

••(2)  Affirmative  determination.— If  the 
Trade  RepresenUtive  determines  to  initiate 
an  investigation  with  respect  to  a  petition, 
he  shall  initiate  an  Investigation  regarding 
the  Issues  raised.  The  Trade  Representative 
shall  publish  a  summary  of  the  petition  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall,  as  soon  as 
possible,  provide  opportunity  for  the  presen- 
tation of  views  concerning  the  issues,  includ- 
ing a  public  hearing— 

"(A)  within  the  30-day  period  after  the 
date  of  the  determination  (or  on  a  date 
after  such  period  if  agreed  to  by  the  peti- 
tioner) If  a  public  hearing  within  such 
period  Is  requested  In  the  petition:  or 

•'(B)  at  such  other  time  If  a  timely  request 
therefor  is  made  by  the  petitioner. 

••(c)  Determination  to  Initiate  by 
Motion  of  Trade  Representative.— 

••(1)  Determination  to  initiate.— If  the 
Trade  Representative  determines  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  that  an  Investigation 
should  be  initiated  In  order  to  advise  the 
I»resident  concerning  the  exercise  of  the 
President's  authority  under  section  301,  the 
Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  publish  such  de- 
termination In  the  Federal  Register  and 
such  determination  shall  be  treated  as  an 
affirmative  determination  under  subsection 
(b)(2). 

••(2)  Consultation  before  initiation.— 
The  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall,  before 
making  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(1),  consult  with  appropriate  committees  es- 
Ublished  pursuant  to  section  135.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  141(d)  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6), 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  ••and",  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(8)  provide,  where  authorized  by  law, 
copies  of  documente  to  persons  at  cost, 
except  that  any  funds  so  received  shall  be 
credited  to,  and  be  available  for  use  from, 
the  account  from  which  expenditures  relat- 
ing thereto  were  made.'". 

(B)  Section  303  (19  U.S.C.  2413)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  a  peti- 
tion"'; 

(II)  by  inserting  "or  the  determination  of 
the  Trade  Representative  under  section 
302(cKl)"  after  "in  the  petition";  and 

(ill)  by  Inserting  "(If  any)"'  after  "petition- 
er"". 

(C)  Section  304  (19  U.S.C.  2414)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "issues  raised  in  the  peti- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •matters 
under  Investigation""  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a). 

(D)  The  Item  relating  to  section  302  In  the 
Uble  of  contents  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec.   302.   Initiation   of   Investigations   by 

United    SUtes    Trade    Repre- 


senUtive.". 
(d)  Extension  of  Time  for  Requests  for   , 
Consultations.— Section     303     (19    U.S.C. 
2413)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "•(a)  In  General.—"  before 
•On";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Delay  of  Request  for  Consulta- 
tions FOR  UP  to  90  Days.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)— 

••(A)  the  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive may  delay  for  up  to  90  days  any  request 
for  consulUtions  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  or  improving  the 
petition  to  ensure  an  adequate  basis  for  con- 
sultation, and 

■•(B)  if  such  consulUtions  are  delayed  by 
reason  of  subparagraph  (A),  each  time  llml- 
Utlon  under  section  304  shall  be  extended 
for  the  period  of  such  delay. 

••(2)  Notice  and  report.— The  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive shall— 

"(A)  publish  notice  of  any  delay  under 
paragraph  (1)  In  the  Federal  Register,  and 

••(B)  report  to  Congress  on  the  reasons  for 
such  delay  In  the  report  required  by  section 
306.". 

(e)  Definitions.— 

(1)  Commerce  defined.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  301(d)  (19  U.S.C.  301(d))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  Definition  of  commerce.— The  term 
commerce"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to— 

••(A)  services  associated  with  International 
trade,  whether  or  not  such  services  are  re- 
lated to  specific  goods,  and 

••(B)  foreign  direct  Investment  by  United 
SUtes  persons  with  Implications  for  trade  In 
goods  or  services.'". 

(2)  Unreasonable,  unjustifiable,  and  dis- 
criminatory DEFINED.— Section  301(d)  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  DEFiNmoN  OF  unreasonable.— The 
term  unreasonable'  means  any  act.  policy, 
or  practice  which,  while  not  necessarily  in 
violation  of  or  Inconsistent  with  the  interna- 
tional legal  rlghte  of  the  United  SUtes.  is 
otherwise  deemed  to  be  unfair  and  inequiU- 
ble.  The  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
any  act.  policy,  or  practice  which  denies  fair 
and  equlUble— 

■•(A)  market  opportunities: 

••(B)  opportunities  for  the  esUblishment 
of  an  enterprise;  or 

••(C)  provision  of  adequate  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights. 

••(4)  Definition  of  unjustifiable.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  unjustifiable' 
means  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  which  is 
In  violation  of.  or  inconsistent  with,  the 
International  legal  rights  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(B)  (Certain  actions  included.— The 
term  unjustifiable"  Includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to.  any  act.  policy,  or  practice  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  which  denies  national 
or  most-favored-nation  treatment,  the  right 
of  establishment,  or  protection  of  Intellectu- 
al property  rights. 

•(5)  Definition  of  discriminatory.— The 
term  discriminatory"  includes  where  appro- 
priate any  act.  policy,  or  practice  which 
denies  national  or  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  to  United  States  goods,  services, 
or  Investment."'. 

(3)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
301(d)  (19  U.S.C.  2411(d))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  heading  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof: 
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Special    Ritle    por 
SxrasiDiES.- For  pur- 


._— Except  as  provided  in 
and  notwithstanding  any 
of  law  (including  section  552 
d  States  Code),  no  informa- 
and  received  by  the  Trade 
in  aid  of  any  investigation 
shall  be  made  available 


such  information  available 
in  a  form  which  cannot 
with,  or  otherwise  identify, 
providing  the  information.". 

OBJECTIVES  WITH  RESPEtT 
I  liTERNATUINAL  TRADE  IN  SERV- 
AND    INVESTMENT    AND    HICH 
IN<)M)r.Y  INDl  STRIES. 


Objectives.— 

.—Chapter  1  of  title  I  is 
inierting  immediately  after  sec- 
fo  lowing  new  section: 

(TIATINC   ORJEITIVES  WITH   RE- 
SPEfT  T(»  TRADE  IN  SERVICES.  K«IR- 
niRE(T  INV|.:STMENX  AND  HICH 
IN<>I.(M:Y  PRODI CTS. 

Services.— Principal  United 
negotiating  objectives  under  section 


redu(  e  or  to  eliminate  barriers  to. 

disto  'tions  of.  international  trade 

p^'ticularly  United  States  serv- 

in  foreign  marliets).  includ- 

deny  national  treatment 

of  establishment  and  oper- 

i^arkets:  and 

internationally    agreed 
dispute  settlement  proce- 


consistent  with  the  commercial 
United  States,  and 

or  eliminate  such  barriers 
ind  help  ensure  open  intema- 
services. 

Direct  Investment.— Princi- 

States    negotiating    objectives 

.02  shall  be— 

or  to  eliminate  artificial  or 

barriers  to  foreign  direct  in- 

e^pand  the  principle  of  nation- 

and  to  reduce  unreasonable 

establishment:  and 

internationally    agreed 
dispute  settlement  pnKe- 


de  'elop 


••(A)  will  help  ensure  a  free  flow  of  foreign 
direct  investment,  and 

••(B)  will  reduce  or  eliminate  the  trade  dls- 
tortivc  effects  of  certain  Investment  related 
measures. 

••(c)  High  Technology  Products.— Princi- 
pal United  SUtes  negotiating  objectives 
shall  be— 

"(1)  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  maximum 
openness  with  respect  to  international  trade 
and  investment  in  high  technology  products 
and  related  services: 

•'(2)  to  obtain  the  elimination  or  reduction 
of.  or  compensation  for,  the  significantly 
distorting  effects  of,  foreign  government 
acts,  policies,  or  practices  identified  in  sec- 
tion 181,  with  particular  consideration  given 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  foreign  govern- 
ment intervention  affecting  United  SUtes 
exports  of  high  technology  products  or  in- 
vestmenU  in  high  technology  industries,  in- 
cluding- 

"(A)  foreign  industrial  policies  which  dis- 
tort international  trade  or  investment; 

••(B)  measures  which  deny  national  treat- 
ment or  otherwise  discriminate  in  favor  of 
domestic  high  technology  industries: 

'•(C)  measures  which  impair  access  to  do- 
mestic markets  for  key  commodity  producte; 
and 

•'(D)  measures  which  facilitate  or  encour- 
age anticompetitive  market  practices  or 
structures: 

"(3)  to  obtain  commitments  that  official 
policy  of  foreign  countries  or  instrumental- 
ities will  not  discourage  government  or  pri- 
vate procurement  of  foreign  high  technolo- 
gy products  and  related  services; 

•■(4)  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  all  tariffs  on,  and  other  barriers  to. 
United  States  exports  of  high  technology 
products  and  related  services: 

•'(5)  to  obtain  commitments  to  foster  na- 
tional treatment: 

"(6)  to  obtain  commitments  to— 

•'(A)  foster  the  pursuit  of  joint  scientific 
cooperation  between  companies,  institutions 
or  governmental  entities  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  trading  partners  of 
the  United  States  in  areas  of  mutual  inter- 
est through  such  measures  as  financial  par- 
ticipation and  technical  and  personnel  ex- 
changes, and 

••(B)  ensure  that  access  by  all  participants 
to  the  results  of  any  such  cooperative  ef- 
forts should  not  be  impaired:  and 

••(7)  to  provide  effective  minimum  safe- 
guards for  the  acquisition  and  enforcement 
of  intellectual  property  rights  and  the  prop- 
erty value  of  proprietary  data. 

■•(d)  Definition  of  Barriers  and  Other 
Distortions.— Por  purposes  of  sulMection 
(a),  the  term  barriers  to,  or  other  distor- 
tions of,  international  trade  in  services'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  barriers  to  the  right  of  establishment 
in  foreign  markets,  and 

•'(2)  restrictions  on  the  operation  of  enter- 
prises in  foreign  markets,  including— 

"(A)  direct  or  indirect  restrictions  on  the 
transfer  of  information  into,  or  out  of,  the 
country  or  instrumentality  concerned,  and 

•(B)  restrictions  on  the  use  of  daU  proc- 
essing facilities  within  or  ouUide  of  such 
country  or  instrumentality.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  Uble  of 
contents  for  chapter  1  of  title  I  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 104  the  following  new  item: 

•Sec.  104A.  Negotiating  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  trade  in  services,  for- 
eign direct  investment,  and 
high  technology  products.". 


•m 


8EC.  «.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  IN  SERVICB8. 

(a)  Coordination  of  United  States  Pou- 

CIES.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtive,  through  the  interagency 
trade  organization  esUblished  pursuant  to 
section  242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  or  any  subconmiittee  thereof,  shall, 
in  conformance  with  other  provisions  of 
law,  develop  (and  coordinate  the  Implemen- 
Ution  of)  United  SUtes  policies  concerning 
trade  in  services. 

(2)  Federal  agencies.— In  order  to  encour- 
age effective  development  and  coordination 
of  United  SUtes  policies  on  trade  in  serv- 
ices, each  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  responsible  for  the  regulation 
of  any  service  sector  industry  shall,  as  ap- 
propriate, advise  and  work  with  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  concerning 
matters  that  have  come  to  the  department's 
or  agency's  attention  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  treatment  afforded  United  SUtes 
service  sector  interests  in  foreign  markeU. 
or 

(B)  allegations  of  unfair  practices  by  for- 
eign govemmenU  or  companies  in  a  service 
sector. 

(3)  No  alteration  of  existing  AnTHOR- 

ity.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  any  existing  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  any  specific 
service  sector. 

(b)  Service  Industries  Development  Pro- 
gram.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  establish  a  service  in- 
dustries development  program.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  designed  to— 

(A)  promote  the  competitiveness  of 
United  States  service  firms  and  American 
employees  through  appropriate  economic 
policies: 

(B)  promote  actively  the  use  and  sale  of 
United  States  services  abroad  and  develop 
trade  opportunities  for  United  SUtes  serv- 
ice firms: 

(C)  develop  a  data  base  for  policymaking 
pertaining  to  services: 

(D)  collect  and  analyze,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  agencies,  information  per- 
taining to  the  international  operations  and 
competitiveness  of  United  SUtes  service  in- 
dustries, including  information  with  respect 

to— 

(i)  United  SUtes  regulation  of  service  in- 
dustries; 

(ii)  tax  treatment  of  services,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  effect  of  United  SUtes 
taxation  on  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  United  SUtes  firms  and  exports: 

(iii)  antitrust  policies  as  such  policies 
affect  the  competitiveness  of  United  SUtes 
firms; 

(iv)  treatment  of  services  In  international 
agreements  of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

(V)  adequacy  of  current  United  SUtes 
export  promotion  activities  In  the  service 
sector: 

(E)  provide,  together  with  other  appropri- 
ate agencies,  staff  support  for  negotiations 
on  service-related  issues  by  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  and  the  domes- 
tic implemenUtion  of  service-related  agree- 
menU: 

(F)  collect  such  sUtistical  information  on 
the  domestic  service  sector  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  governmental 
policies  toward  the  service  sector; 

(O)  conduct  sectoral  studies  of  domestic 
service  industries; 


(H)  collect  comparative  international  in- 
formation on  service  industries  and  policies 
of  foreign  govemmenU  toward  services; 

(1)  develop  policies  to  strengthen  the 
export  competitiveness  of  domestic  service 
Industries: 

(J)  conduct  a  program  of  research  and 
analysis  of  service-related  issues  and  prob- 
lems. Including  forecasU  and  industrial 
strategies:  and 

(K)  provide  sUtistical,  analytical,  and 
policy  information  to  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenU and  service  industries. 

(2)  Availability  of  funds.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  carry  out  the  program 
under  this  subsection  from  funds  otherwise 
made  available  to  him  which  may  be  used 
for  such  purijoses. 

(c)  Coordination  With  States.— 

(1)  Statement  of  policy.— It  Is  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  the  President  shall,  as  he 
deems  appropriate— 

(A)  consult  with  State  govemmenU  on 
issues  of  trade  policy  affecting  the  regula- 
tory authority  of  non-federal  govemmenU, 
or  their  procurement  of  goods  and  services; 

and 

(B)  esUblish  one  or  more  intergovernmen- 
tal policy  advisory  committees  on  trade 
which  shall  serve  as  a  principal  forum  in 
which  SUte  and  local  govemmenU  may 
consult  with  the  Federal  Govemment  with 
respect  to  the  matters  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(2)  Establishment  of  non-federal  govern- 
mental  trade  advisory  committees.— Sec- 
tion 135  (19  U.S.C.  2155)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  the  non-Federal  gov- 
emmental  sector "  after  -private  sector"  in 
subsection  (a). 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(3)  The  President— 

••(A)  may  establish  policy  advisory  com- 
mittees representing  non-Federal  govem- 
mental  interesU  to  provide,  where  the  Presi- 
dent finds  it  necessary,  policy  advice— 

■•(i)  on  matters  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a),  and 

••(ID  with  respect  to  ImplemenUtion  of 
trade  agreemenU,  and 

'•(B)  shall  include  as  members  of  commit- 
tees esUblished  under  paragraph  (2)  repre- 
sentatives of  non-Federal  governmental  in- 
teresU where  he  finds  such  inclusion  appro- 
priate after  consultation  by  the  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive with  such  representatives.": 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  non-Federal  govem- 
ment" after  "private"  each  place  It  appears 
In  subsections  (g)  and  (j); 

(D)  by  inserting  'government,"  before 
"labor"  in  subsection  (j);  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  Non-Federal  Government  De- 
fined.—The  term  non-Federal  government' 
means— 

"(1)  any  SUte,  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

••(2)  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any 
entity  described  in  paragraph  (1).";  and 

(F)  by  inserting  "or  Public  "  after  "'PrlTate" 
in  the  heading  thereof. 

(3)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  104(c)  (19  U.S.C.  2114(c))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  non-Federal  gov- 
ernmental" after  •private". 

(B)  Sections  303  (19  U.S.C.  2413)  and 
304(b)(2)  (19  U.S.C.  2414(b)(2))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "private  sector". 

(C)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  3  of 
title  I  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  public  " 
after  "private "  in  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 135. 


8EC.  7.  NEGOTIATING  AITHORm"  WrTH  RESPECT 
TO  FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  102(g)  (19  UJ8.C. 
2112(g)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)  the  term  •International  trade'  In- 
cludes— 

"(A)  trade  in  both  goods  and  services,  and 

"(B)  foreign  direct  Investment  by  United 
States  persons,  especially  if  such  Investment 
has  Implications  for  trade  In  goods  and  serv- 
ices.". 

8EC  8.  NEGOTIATION  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONCERN- 
ING HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  INDUSTRIES. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION  TO  ENTER  INTO  AOREE- 

MENTS.— The  President  may  enter  into  such 
bilateral  or  multilateral  agreemenU  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  section  and  the  negotiat- 
ing objectives  under  section  104A(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(b)  Modification  or  Continuance  of 
Duties. — 

(1)  In  general.— Chapter  2  of  title  I  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

••SEC.  IW.  MODIFICATION  AND  «)NTINCANCE  OF 
TREATMENT  WITH  RF^PEtT  TO 
DITIES  ON  HIGH  TECHNOUKJY  PROD- 
l"CTS. 

"(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  any  agreement 
concluded  as  a  result  of  the  negotiating  ob- 
jectives under  section  104A(c).  the  President 
may  proclaim,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  3— 

"(1)  such  modification,  elimination,  or 
continuance  of  any  existing  duty,  duty-free, 
or  excise  treatment,  or 

"(2)  such  additional  duties, 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

••(b)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  subsection  (a)  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  Items  listed  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
U.S.C.  1202): 

"(1)  Accounting,  computing,  and  other 
daU  processing  machines  provided  for  in 
item  676.15. 

"(2)  Data  processing  machines  provided 
for  In  Item  676.30. 

"(3)  Transistors  provided  for  In  item 
687.70. 

••(4)  Monolithic  integrated  circulU  provid- 
ed for  in  item  687.74. 

"(5)  Integrated  circulU  provided  for  In 
Item  687.77. 

■•(6)  Electronic  componenU  provided  for 
In  item  687.81. 

••(c)  Termination.— The  President  may  ex- 
ercise his  authority  under  this  section  only 
during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1982.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  Uble  of 
contenu  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

•Sec.  128.  Modification  and  continuance  of 
treatment  with  respect  to 
duties  on  high  technology 
producU.". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  reci- 
procity bill  we  introduce  today  repre- 
sents the  painstaking  work  product  of 
Senator  Danforth,  myself,  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  My  purpose  in  addressing  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  is  to  urge  all  our 
colleagues  to  support  the  rapid  enact- 
ment Of  this  bill,  which  so  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  pass  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. It's  enactment  now  is  more  im- 
portant and  timely  than  ever  in  view 


of  the  failure  of  the  GATT  Ministerial 
to  achieve  our  most  basic  objectives. 

The  GATT  Ministerial  was  intended 
to  succesfully  address  the  alarming 
growth  of  interventionist  and  protec- 
tionist acts  foreign  governments  in 
international  trade.  Yet  despite  heroic 
efforts  by  Ambassador  Brock,  his  staff 
and  other  agency  personnel,  it  Is  hard 
to  view  the  Ministerial  as  anything 
other  than  a  disappointment.  Not  be- 
cause immediate  agreement  was  not 
reached.  Not  because  we  failed  to 
achieve  all  our  objectives.  But  rather 
because  our  trading  partners  showed 
so  little  interest  in  making  the  institu- 
tion GATT.  work  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  1980's. 

As  Ambassador  Br(x:k  knows  so  well, 
the  world  marketplace  is  changing 
rapidly:  New  actors— the  newly  indus- 
trializing countries— are  flexing  their 
muscles.  New  sectors,  such  as  services 
and  high  technology,  are  growing  in 
significance.  Barriers  to  other  nation's 
markets  hamper  our  growth.  Growing 
protectionism  threatens  everyone's 
growth. 

Coping  with  these  changes  demands 
a  dynamic  and  resilient  institution. 
And  it  is  that  challenge  that  GATT 
has  so  conspicuously  failed  to  meet. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  called  for  a 
new  Bretton  Woods  Conference  to 
tackle  this  problem  and  develop  a  new 
institution  better  equipped  to  deal 
with  today's  world.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  both  administration  officials  and 
private  sector  experts  have  recently 
issued  this  same  call. 

A  new  Bretton  Woods,  however,  is 
probably  iss  away.  In  the  short  term 
we  have  to  try  to  solve  these  problems 
through  existing  channels— imilateral, 
bilateral,  and  multilateral.  That 
urgent  challenge  will  constitute  the 
Finance  Committee's  trade  agenda  for 
this  year. 

Some  of  those  problems— restormg 
our  export  competitiveness  through 
an  expanded  Eximbank  and  an  export 
control  program  that  maintains  our 
companies'  credibility  as  suppliers- 
are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  where  work  has  already 
begim.  Still  others,  such  as  increasing 
the  fimds  available  to  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fimd  to  ease  the  interna- 
tional debt  crisis,  will  involve  the  col- 
lective work  of  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

To  the  Finance  Committee,  however, 
falls  the  responsibility  of  developing 
approaches  to  two  problems.  First,  the 
failure  to  instill  greater  discipline  in 
the  GATT,  and  second,  a  trade  policy 
strategy  for  both  our  contracting  in- 
dustries faced  with  increased  foreign 
competition,  fair  and  unfair,  and  our 
growth  industries,  such  as  high  tech- 
nology, who  also  face  increased  compe- 
tition. 

With  respect  to  greater  internation- 
al discipline,  we  already  have  an  ap- 
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n^tition.  we  will  only  be  able  to  supply    that  situation.  Congress  h_as_acted  on  _a    worW's    poli(^emen     neither    can    we 
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propriate  \ehicle— the  reciprocity  bill 
Senator  DjiNforth.  I,  and  others  are 
introducinr  today.  This  bill,  which  is 
similar  to  I  he  version  reported  by  the 
Finance  Cc  tnmittee  last  year,  is  a  com- 
bination o  separate  bills  introduced 
last  year  ty  myself  and  others.  This 
version  inc  )rporates  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  m;  ■  bill  of  last  year,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  idd  my  name  in  support  of 
it. 

The  pur  >ose  of  reciprocity  legisla- 
tion is.  ver  '  simply,  to  give  our  admin- 
istration riore  leverage  in  opening 
other  natic  ns'  doors  and  in  persuading 
them  to  ac(  ept  GATT  disciplines. 

During  tl  le  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations in  tl  le  late  1970's,  we  made  sub- 
stantial ta-iff  concessions,  largely  in 
return  for  agreement  by  others  to 
accept  inci  eased  discipline  over  their 
behavior  li  i  the  international  marlcet- 
place.  The  MTN  talks  adopted  a  Subsi- 
dies Code,  an  Antidumping  Code,  a 
Standards  Code,  a  Government  Pro- 
curement <  lode,  and  a  number  of  other 
measures  ( esigned  to  codify  appropri- 
ate intern  itional  economic  behavior 
and  to  resularize  the  process  of  set- 
tling disputes  between  GATT  mem- 
bers. Acceision  to  these  codes  repre- 
sented pro  nises  to  behave  and  to  oper- 
ate genera  ly  according  to  free  market 
principles. 

Since  th;n,  however,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  vrorld  increasingly  beset  by 
violations  of  those  very  standards. 
Subsidies  s  nd  sales  t>elow  cost  are  mul- 
tiplying—t  le  most  recent  and  dramat- 
ic examph  being  the  over  150  com- 
plaints file  d  by  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry last  year,  complaints  which  in 
terms  of  tc  nnage  and  value  were  large- 
ly af firme<  1  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  International  Trade 
Commissio  n. 

Barriers  to  U.S.  exports  are  also 
multiplyin  f.  Only  yesterday,  for  exam- 
ple. I  lean  ed  that  the  Government  of 
Taiwan  hts  completely  banned  im- 
ports of  sc  da  ash  since  early  last  year, 
in  violatioi  i  of  both  general  and  specif- 
ic trade  at  reements  with  us.  We  have 
had  a  sim  lar  soda  ash  problem  with 
Japan. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  the  Japanese 
that  have  seen  the  primary  culprits  in 
the  race  t<  i  close  markets,  using  every- 
thing frori  outright  quotas,  such  as 
for  citrus  sind  beef,  to  tariffs,  such  as 
for  tobacio  and  chocolate,  to  more 
subtle  ins  section  and  testing  proce- 
dures, whi  :h  is  exemplified  by  the  bi- 
zarre stor'  of  the  aluminum  baseball 
bat  industry,  which  is  well  known  to 
most  Senators.  Currently,  in  the  high 
technology  sector  the  Japanese  are 
pursuing  t  tie  same  kind  of  anticompet- 
itive polictr  that  has  served  them  so 
well— and  is  so  poorly— for  so  long.  Es- 
sentially they  are  protecting  their  in- 
dustries while  we  have  a  comparative 
advantage  and  then  opening  the  doors 
to  compe  ition  only  when  they  are 
ready  to  I  eat  the  competition.  This  is 
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not  the  free  market  by  anyone's  defi- 
nition. 

Reciprocity  legislation  is  intended  to 
clarify  present  law  with  respect  to  the 
Presidents  authority  to  seek  improved 
market  access  and  to  retaliate  if  it  is 
denied:  to  broaden  the  law  to  clearly 
cover  services  and  investment  issues  as 
well  as  certain  high-technology  mat- 
ters; to  create  retaliatory  authority 
that  is  flexible  and  centralized  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President;  and 
to  increase  the  likelihood  that  author- 
ity would  actually  be  used  by  clarify- 
ing it  and  increasing  the  reporting 
burden  on  the  President,  so  that  he 
would  either  have  to  act  or  explain 
why  he  was  not  acting.  In  all  such  cir- 
cumstances the  authority  provided  is 
discretionary. 

It  is  the  point  about  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  the  authority  will  be 
used  that  is  most  important.  Having 
observed  our  trade  negotiating  prac- 
tices for  some  time,  I  have  come  to  the 
sad  conclusion  that  our  negotiators 
over  the  years  have  lost  credibility,  in 
large  part  due  to  our  failure  in  making 
threats  that  were  purely  rhetorical 
and  that  we  were  ill  prepared  to  carry 
out.  Our  trade  relations  with  Japan 
have  entered  into  a  depressing  cycle  of 
emotionally  charged  threats  from  our 
side,  followed  by  conciliatory  talk  and 
symbolic  actions  from  their  side,  with- 
out either  of  us  ever  really  joining  the 
issues. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
to  prove  we  are  serious.  Now,  we  could 
provide  that  proof  with  some  sort  of 
arbitrary,  tit-for-tat  legislation  that 
would  not  solve  any  problems  but 
might  make  us  feel  better  for  a  while. 
A  better  approach,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
the  enactment  of  this  modest,  re- 
strained, discretionary  approach, 
which  gives  the  President  more  tools 
and,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  he  will  use 
them. 

Some  may  argue  that  because  the 
bill  is  discretionary,  it  is  too  weak.  Al- 
though it  does  contain  a  number  of 
provisions  from  my  original  bill  (S. 
2071).  such  as  the  use  of  so-called  fast 
track  section  151  procedures  to  ap- 
prove certain  Presidential  retaliatory 
actions,  and  clarification  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  direct  independent 
regulatory  agencies  to  implement  his 
retaliatory  actions,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  high  technology  provisions 
that  Senator  Hart  and  I  proposed  last 
year;  I.  too.  believe  it  could  be 
strengthened  further,  and  I  will  be 
working  with  Senator  Dantorth  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  to 
that  end.  I  would  also  urge  those  who 
opposed  this  bill  last  year  on  these 
grounds  to  do  likewise  and  work  to 
make  it  better.  This  is  a  responsible, 
carefully  considered  and  drafted  bill. 
It  can  use  improvement,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  support  such  changes.  But  to 
oppose  it  simply  because  it  is  not  per- 


fect is  a  self-defeating  approach  which 
will  only  prolong  our  inability  to  fight 
effectively  against  others'  trade  bar- 
riers. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  President  Reagan  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  last  night 
commented,  albeit  indirectly,  on  this 
legislation.  He  said: 

I  will  ask  for  new  negotiating  authority  to 
remove  barriers  and  get  more  of  our  prod- 
ucts into  foreign  markets. 

That  authority.  Mr.  President,  is 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted the  President  has  so  publicly 
recognized  the  need  for  it.  I  now  look 
forward  to  rapid  action  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  in  the  Senate  itself  on 
the  bill. 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  pleasure  in  joining  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
of  1983.  This  legislation  when  enacted 
will  be  a  positive  and  constructive 
force  for  improving  U.S.  exports 
through  the  use  of  international 
mechanisms. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  these 
days  the  use  of  international  mecha- 
nisms is  not  held  in  high  esteem.  Like 
many  Members,  I  am  skeptical  of  the 
results  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  ministerial 
meeting  held  in  Geneva  last  Novem- 
ber. However.  GATT  is  the  only  insti- 
tution in  the  world  that  embodies  gen- 
erally accepted  rules  by  fair  interna- 
tional trade.  But  in  order  for  those 
rules  to  have  life,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  use  and  improve  GATT  procedures. 

Under  current  law,  the  United 
States  is  unable  effectively  to  use  the 
GATT  procedures.  Time  limits  provid- 
ed in  current  law  often  result  In  ill- 
prepared  U.S.  cases.  Those  limits  must 
be  extended  somewhat.  Current  law  is 
much  too  vague  about  the  objectives 
of  U.S.  policy  in  disputes  settlement. 
This  bill  will  clarify  those  objectives. 
And  U.S.  law  does  not  provide  an  insti- 
tutional mechanism  for  deciding  those 
cases  which  will  have  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage for  our  exports.  This  law  es- 
tablishes that  Institutional  mechanism 
and  sets  as  its  goal  the  practical  reso- 
lution within  GATT  if  possible,  and 
outside  it  if  not.  of  export  problems  of 
U.S.  businesses. 

In  addition,  the  bill  begins  the  diffi- 
cult process  of  establishing  a  new 
international  consensus  in  those  fields 
of  trade  which  have  not  previously 
been  the  subject  of  international  regu- 
lation. Many  of  the  products  of  these 
fields  do  not  even  go  through  the  cus- 
toms filter  which  each  country  has  at 
its  borders.  These  are  services,  invest- 
ment, high  technology,  and  Interna- 
tional patent  protection.  We  must 
begin  to  build  international  consensus 
in  these  areas  as  soon  as  possible,  be- 
cause as  our  economy  adjusts  to  the 
changing  winds  of  International  com- 


petition, we  will  only  be  able  to  supply 
adequate  new  jobs  to  our  people  by 
maintaining  leadership  in  the  fields  of 
services,  high  technology,  and  other 
related  industries.  This  bill  makes  a 
positive  contribution  toward  building 
that  consensus.  In  the  alternative.  It 
provides  carefully  limited  means  for 
assuring  U.S.  access  abroad  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  International  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  disap- 
pointment of  Members  with  the  situa- 
tion in  international  trade  today.  I  feel 
that   frustration   deeply,   for  I   have 
worked  to  build  U.S.  exports  and  the 
international  trade  system  for  many 
years  now,  both  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  as  the 
ranking  Democratic   member  of  the 
International  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  There  have 
been  many  setbacks  and  few  victories. 
But  the  system  of  fair  and  free  inter- 
national trade  is  the  margin  of  success 
for  our  economy.  More  than  one-quar- 
ter of  our  manufactured  products  are 
the    subject    of    International    trade, 
nearly  8  percent  of  our  GNP  Is  devot- 
ed to  trade.  We  can  never  give  up  in 
the  fight  for  a  free  and  fair  system 
even  though,  under  current  circum- 
stances, a  much  tougher  policy  will 
have  to  apply.  I  urge  Members  serious- 
ly to  consider  this  bill  and  look  for- 
ward to  early  hearings  and  its  favor- 
able consideration.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  Senator  Danforth  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and 
Investment  Act.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  increase  American  ex- 
ports and  export-related  jobs  through 
stronger  enforcement  and  expansion 
of  rules  dealing  with  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices. 

Specifically,  the  bill  directs  the  ad- 
ministration to  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  major  foreign  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports  of  products,  services  and 
investments.  These  reports  are  to  in- 
clude estimates  of  the  impact  of  these 
barriers  on  the  U.S.  economy  and  ac- 
tions to  eliminate  them. 

The  bill  clarifies  authority  to  offset 
foreign  barriers  not  removed  by  nego- 
tiation or  enforcement  of  the  GATT 
through  withdrawal  of  prior  U.S.  con- 
cessions, imposition  of  duties  and 
other  restrictions  available  under  cur- 
rent law.  It  broadens  the  definition  of 
unfair  trade  practices  for  which  relief 
Is  available  to  include  performance  re- 
quirements, barriers  to  investment  and 
violations  of  intellectual  property 
rights.  Finally,  the  bill  calls  for  negoti- 
ations to  achieve  international  agree- 
ments that  encourage  fair  and  open 
trade  in  services,  investment  and  high 
technology. 

Our  competitive  position  in  the 
world  economy  has  deteriorated  in 
recent  years  because  we  failed  to  de- 
velop a  foreign  trade  policy  responsive 
to  the  changing  context  of  interna- 
tional trade.  In  an  effort  to  rectify 


that  situation.  Congress  has  acted  on  a 
number  of  proposals  to  Improve  Amer- 
ica's competitiveness.  In  the  Economic 
Recovery  Act.  we  voted  a  number  of 
tax  proposals  to  Improve  capital  for- 
mation, encourage  research  and  devel- 
opment and  facilitate  the  operation  of 
American  firms  in  overseas  markets. 
In  addition,  we  passed  legislation  to 
encourage  joint  ventures  in  the  forma- 
tion of  export  trading  companies. 
More  recently,  congressional  commit- 
tees have  turned  long-overdue  atten- 
tion to  export  disincentives  in  service 
trade.  These  efforts  to  improve  Ameri- 
can export  competitiveness  will  prove 
futile,  however,  unless  American  firms 
are  guaranteed  the  same  access  to  for- 
eign markets  that  we  provide  to  our 
trading  partners. 

Just  as  our  actions  to  promote  ex- 
ports underscore  our  realization  that 
the  conditions  of  world  trade  have 
changed,  so  must  our  trading  partners 
recognize  that  the  global  economy  is 
dramatically  different  from  what  It 
was  35  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
dominance  of  American  Industry  was 
unchallenged  and  America  led— and  In 
large  measure  financed— the  free 
world's  recovery  from  World  War  II. 
By  way  of  generous  economic  assist- 
ance, special  preferences  for  develop- 
ing nations  and  repeated  tariff  reduc- 
tions, we  led  the  development  of  the 
free  world  market.  Since  then  the 
economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  have  risen  from  the  ashes  of 
war  to  positions  of  leadership  in  indus- 
trial production.  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  have  made 
impressive  strides  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  challenge 
American  producers  in  many  sectors  of 
our  domestic  market. 

The    trade    policies    that    underlie 
these    successful    development    pro- 
grams stand  In  stark  contrast  to  the 
American  model  and  their  implemen- 
tation  has  altered  the  evolution  of 
world  trade.  While  we  have  worked  to 
advance  the  goals  of  fair  trade  and 
open  markets,  many  of  our  trading 
partners  have  subsidized  exports  and 
established    barriers    to    competitive 
American  imports.  As  a  result,  many 
American    businessmen    and    workers 
are  losing  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  our  trading  partners  and  in  the  au- 
thority of  GATT.  It  is  time  now  to 
adjust  the  practices  of  foreign  trade  to 
the  new  realities  of  the  global  market. 
The  procedures  proposed  in  this  bill 
are  a  step  In  that  direction.  They  tell 
our  trading  partners  that  our  markets 
win  not  be  fair  game  until  the  game  is 
fair.  Just  as  our  Federal  Goverrmient 
has  a  commitment  to  insure  that  com- 
petition among  firms  in  our  domestic 
market  is  fair,  so  does  it  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  American 
firms  are  not  unfairly  disadvantaged 
in  world  markets  as  a  result  of  their 
commitment  to  free  enterprise.  Just  as 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  the 


world's  policemen,  neither  can  we 
afford  to  be  its  only  willing  customer 
for  goods  and  services.  The  successful 
modernization  of  our  basic  Industries, 
the  employment  of  skilled  American 
workers  and  the  full  expression  of  our 
service  sector's  creativity  can  no 
longer  await  the  cessation  of  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  fair  and  equal  trade  investment 
opportunities.  In  short,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  pursue  the  ideal  of 
free  trade  unless  our  trading  partners 
are  willing  to  reciprocate. 

The  bin  provides  procedures  to 
insure  that  the  spirit  of  trade  liberal- 
ization is  matched  by  actual  results  In 
world  markets.  It  outlines  clearly  to 
our  trading  partners  that  countries 
which  expect  to  embrace  trade  and  In- 
vestment opportunities  In  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  meet  us 
with  equally  open  arms.  In  light  of  the 
failure  of  the  recent  GATT  Ministerial 
Conference  to  address  the  problems  of 
agricultural  export  subsidies  and  bar- 
riers to  trade  in  services  and  Invest- 
ment the  timely  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  all  the  more  urgent.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  In  support  of 
this  measure.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1983.  I  believe  this 
measure,  which  I  also  cosponsored  in 
the  last  Congress,  is  an  important  ini- 
tiative which  offers  prudent  remedies 
to  many  of  the  problems  confronting 
our  vital  service  and  high  technology 
Industries. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  2356. 
the  High  Technology  Trade  Act  of 
1982. 1  was  pleased  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  acted  last  year  on 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment 
Act.  which  incorporates  many  of  the 
provisions  and  furthers  the  aims  of  S. 
2358. 

As  reported  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  as  reintro- 
duced today,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  offers  a  careful  bal- 
ance of  proposals  designed  to  enhance 
the  stability  of  two  industries  which 
must  remain  at  the  forefront  of  Amer- 
ican industrial  expansion  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead— high  technology  and  the 
American  service  industries. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  principles 
of  free  trade.  The  growth  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  open  world  economy  for 
trade  and  investment  is  a  common  In- 
terest of  aU  nations.  But  it  is  essential 
that  this  trade  and  investment  go  for- 
ward with  a  reasonable  measure  of 
equity.  As  we  stated  in  the  congres- 
sional findings  section  of  the  High 
Technology  Trade  Act,  however: 

International  competition  in  high  technol- 
ogy product  is  increasingly  characterized  by 
a  high  degree  of  government  intervention 
through  central  planning,  joint  esUblish- 
ment  of  industrial  objectives,  subsidization, 
anticompetitive  practices  tolerated  or  fos- 
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threaU  ned. 

Reciprocal  Trade  and  Invest- 
offers  a  carefully  crafted 
pi  oposals  which  establish  ne- 
opjectives,  insure  that  execu- 
research  and  recommenda- 
j,de  barriers  will  be  coordi- 
provide  negotiating  author- 
to  fast  track  legislative 
uhere  needed.  It  would  be 
shy  away  from  these  rea- 
prbposals  as  protectionist.  For 
legislation  is,  in  its  essence,  an 
Its  passage  would  set 
lour  trade  competitors,  for 
business  community  and 
policymakers  a  clear  set  of 
objectives  to  pursue  and 
to  do  so.  This  statement 
congressional  concern  can  only  be 
to  each  of  the  parties  in- 
process  of  improving  our 
trade  relationships, 
disappointed  that  it  was  not 
obtain  final  Senate  action 
Reciprocal  Trade  and  Invest- 
in   the   final   days   of  last 
I  pledge  my  support 
action  here  in  the  Senate  to 
le  nslation  enacted  in  the  new 


Cor  gress. 


»:r 


MITCHELL  (for  himself, 

SXAfTORD,    Mr.    MOYKIHAN, 

DoDD,    Mr.    RuDMAN,    Mr. 
.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Prox- 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Habt, 
Mil  Humphrey,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
HotLiNGS,    Mr.    TsoNGAS,    and 
Kennedy): 

bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
er  protect  against  interstate 
of  pollutants,  to  control  ex- 
new  sources  of  acid  deposi- 
for  other  purposes;  to  the 
on     Environment     and 


Ml  TCHELL. 


ACID  RAIN  BILL 

Mr.  President,  I 
introducing  comprehensive 
to  deal  with  the  growing 
threat    of    acid    rain, 
•equires  a  10  million  ton  re- 
sulfur   dioxide   emissions 
years  after  enactment.  It  is 
dentical  to  the  legislation  I 
for   Senate   consideration 
6. 1981. 


11 


I  propose  the  bill  today  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons: 

First,  and  most  important,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  reduction  of  this  magni- 
tude is  necessary  to  adequately  protect 
the  aquatic  resources  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  necessity  for  enactment  of  a 
10  million  ton  sulfur  reduction  strate- 
gy remains  compelling  and.  in  fact  has 
increased  since  I  first  introduced  acid 
rain  legislation  in  1981. 

Second,  I  introduce  this  bill  on  the 
first  legislative  day  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress to  demonstrate  my  continuing 
strong  commitment  to  the  enactment 
of  an  effective  acid  rain  control  pro- 
gram this  year. 

When  I  introduced  S.  1706  in  the 
97th  Congress  there  was  a  large  body 
of  scientific  evidence  to  docvunent  the 
environmental  damage  caused  by  acid 
precipitation. 

Pish  kills,  increasing  acidity  levels  in 
lakes  and  streams,  and  inability  of  fish 
to  reproduce  had  already  been  clearly 
documented  in  many  areas  of  the 
East. 

Other  warning  signals  that  had  al- 
ready been  observed  included  forest 
dieback,  reduced  crop  yields,  and 
damage  to  buildings. 

Available  scientific  knowledge  as  to 
the  adverse  impacts  of  acid  precipita- 
tion on  our  resources  led  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  most  prestig- 
ious independent  scientific  body  in 
this  country,  to  conclude  in  September 
1981  that: 

Emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  at  current  or  accelerated  rates, 
in  the  face  of  clear  evidence  of  serious 
hazard  to  human  health  and  to  the 
biosphere,  will  be  extremely  risky 
from  a  long-term  economic  standpoint 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  bio- 
sphere protection. 

Of  the  options  presently  available 
only  the  control  of  emissions  of  sulfur 
and  nitrogen  oxides  can  significantly 
reduce  the  rate  of  deterioration  of  sen- 
sitive freshwater  ecosystems  •  •  •  In 
the  most  seriously  affected  area  •  •  • 
this  would  mean  a  reduction  of  50  per- 
cent in  deposited  hydrogen  ions.  Con- 
trol of  SO2  from  new  electrical  gener- 
ating plants  alone  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  accomplish  this,  and  thus  re- 
strictions on  older  plants  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Since  1981,  additional  information 
that  has  become  available  has 
strengthened  my  conviction  that  we 
must  act  now  to  control  acid  rain. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment has  estimated  that  27  States  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  contain 
areas  sensitive  to  acid  rain,  encompass- 
ing 245,000  square  miles,  and  including 
17,000  lakes  and  117,000  miles  of 
streams;  55  percent  of  these  lakes  and 
42  percent  of  these  stream  miles  are 
estimated  to  be  either  at  risk  from  or 
already  altered  by  acid  deposition. 


A  team  of  EPA  scientists  have  esti- 
mated that  significantly  larger  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  are  vulnera- 
ble to  acid  rain  damage  than  previous- 
ly believed.  Based  on  measurements  of 
the  akalinity  of  water  samples,  it  is  es- 
timated that  portions  of  the  South. 
Southeast,  and  mountain  areas  of  the 
West  are  highly  sensitive  to  acid  depo- 
sition. Many  of  these  areas  are  now  re- 
ceiving rainfall  considered  very  acidic 
relative  to  normal  rain. 

The  first  field  studies  of  the  effects 
of  acid  rain  on  crops  have  been  com- 
pleted at  Brookhaven  National  Labo- 
ratory. Soybeans,  the  crop  studied, 
showed  a  10-percent  decrease  in  yield 
when  exposed  to  rainfall  with  a  pH  of 
4.1  compared  to  the  yield  of  soybeans 
exposed  to  normal  rainfall,  which  has 
a  pH  of  5.6. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  researchers 
at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laborato- 
ry that  about  2  percent  of  the  deaths 
annually  in  this  coimtry  and  Canada 
might  be  attributable  to  atmospheric 
sulfur  particles.  While  this  study  is 
not  conclusive,  it  suggests  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  sulfur  particles  causing 
acid  precipitation  also  are  harmful  to 
human  health,  an  impact  not  previ- 
ously anticipated. 

Knowledge  about  the  impact  of  acid 
rain  on  forests  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly. For  example,  in  the  high  eleva- 
tion forests  of  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  red  spruce  have  died  over  the  past 
15  years.  The  scientists  who  have  been 
involved  in  this  study  have  stated  that 
"acid  deposition  is  a  plausible  contrib- 
uting stress  in  the  spruce  dieback  phe- 
nomenon. At  present  there  are  very 
few  clues  which  point  to  any  other 
mechanisms." 

A  study  of  the  Pine  Barrens  in 
southern  New  Jersey  has  shown  "wide- 
spread, substantial,  and  sustained  de- 
creases in  growth  rate  which  began 
during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  in 
pitch  pine  and  shortleaf  pine."  The  re- 
searchers concluded  that  acid  deposi- 
tion is  a  stress  related  to  the  growth 
rate  decline. 

A  West  German  researcher  has  come 
to  even  more  startling  conclusions. 
Prof.  Bernard  Ulrich.  who  has  studied 
the  effect  of  air  pollution  on  forests 
since  1966.  told  the  1982  Stockholm 
Conference  on  the  Acidification  of  the 
Environment  that  he  "believes  no 
forest  ecosystem,  even  forests  (with 
limestone  soils  that  can  neutralize 
some  of  the  acid  deposition)  can  with- 
stand the  present  air  pollution  with- 
out serious  damage.  Dead  forests,  until 
now  restricted  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  East  Germany,  will  become 
apparent  also  in  West  Germany.  In 
the  long  run,  trees  will  not  get  older 
than  30  to  40  or  50  years  even  under 
optimum  soil  conditions." 

According  to  the  experts  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Stockholm   Conference, 


forest  damage  in  an  estimated  2Vi  mil- 
lion acres  of  central  Europe  "seems  to 
be  related  to  (among  others)  the  direct 
effects  of  gaseous  pollutants  and  soil 
improvements,  and  toxicity  arising 
from  very  large  amounts  of  wet  and 
dry  deposition." 

The  documented  impacts  of  acid 
rain  damage  obviously  have  far-reach- 
ing economic  ramifications.  Even 
under  very  optimistic  assumptions,  the 
water  resource  base  of  an  entire  region 
of  the  country  is  at  risk.  This  necessar- 
ily affects  in  a  major  way  the  tourism 
and  fishing  industries. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment estimates  that  over  21  million 
people  spent  approximately  $6.3  bil- 
lion on  fishing-related  activities  in 
lakes  and  streams  in  the  Eastern 
United  SUtes  in  1980.  These  estimates 
include:  Travel,  food,  lodging,  fees, 
and  light  equipment.  Inclusion  of 
other  water-related  recreational  activi- 
ties, and  loss  to  commerical  fishing  ac- 
tivities, would  significantly  increase 
the  potential  loss  to  the  economy  of 
the  East  from  acid  rain  damage  to 
water  resources. 

Damage  to  crops  from  acid  rain  adds 
yet  another  dimension  to  the  price  tag 
of  acid  rain  impacts.  Dr.  Orie  Loucks 
estimates  that  the  total  cost  to  this 
country  of  acid  deposition  damage  to 
crops  and  fisheries  between  now  and 
the  year  2000  would  be  on  the  order  of 
$15  to  $25  billion. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment estimates  that  agriculture  and 
related  services  provided  employment 
for  approximately  3  million  people,  or 
4  percent  of  total  employment  in  the 
East,  and  directly  produced  about  $35 
billion,  or  3.1  percent  of  the  region's 
total  income. 

If  it  is  confirmed  that  acid  rain  does 
in  fact  reduce  forest  growth  and  result 
in  tree  dieback.  the  economic  impact 
becomes  staggering. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  forestry  is  estimated  to 
have  employed  about  1  million  people 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  in  1980. 
about  1.5  percent  of  the  region's  total. 
and  to  have  produced  approximately 
$20  billion,  or  1.8  percent  of  regional 
income. 

Mr.  President,  the  stakes  are  high  in 
the  acid  rain  debate.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing recognition  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  that  acid  rain  is  an 
actual  threat  to  our  water  resources 
and  a  potential  threat  to  our  entire 
ecosystem. 

The  1982  Stockholm  Conference  on 
Acidification  of  the  Environment,  at- 
tended by  27  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  concluded  that 
"The  acidification  problem  is  serious 
and,  even  if  deposition  remains  stsCble, 
deterioration  of  soil  and  water  will 
continue  and  may  increase  unless  addi- 
tional control  measures  are  imple- 
mented and  existing  control  policies 
are  strengthened." 


Only  the  United  States  and  British 
Governments  continue  to  argue  that 
controls  should  be  delayed  until  more 
research  is  completed. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment stands  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  consensus  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, the  majority  of  Western  Europe- 
an nations,  and  our  past  leadership  in 
the  environmental  field. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  and  in  particular 
this  body,  has  always  acted  to  address 
an  environmental  problem  when 
action  has  been  needed  at  the  Federal 
level.  We  have  been  leaders.  Such  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  now.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  once  again  pro- 
vide such  leadership,  to  assure  that 
further  losses  to  our  water  resources 
are  prevented,  and  potential  losses  to 
our  agriculture  and  forest  resources 
are  not  realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  bill  be 
printed  following  my  statement,  as 
well  as  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Descriptiom  or  Acid  Rain  Legislation 

IKTRODOCED  BY  SENATOR  GEORGE  J.  MITCHELL 
ACID  RAIN  REGION 

1.  A  31-State  acid  rain  mitigation  region, 
consisting  of  all  States  east  of  or  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  is  established. 

2.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  long-range 
transport  of  air  pollutants  in  the  regions  of 
the  continental  United  States  not  included 
in  the  acid  rain  region,  and  report  the  re- 
sulU  of  the  study  to  the  Congress  within 
two  years  after  enactment. 

SULFUR  REDUCTION  STRATEGY 

1.  Sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the  acid  rain 
region  shall  be  ten  million  tons  below  1980 
levels  within  ten  years  after  enactment. 

Sources  which  will  achieve  sulfur  reduc- 
tions through  fuel  switching  must  be  in 
compliance  with  their  mandated  reductions 
six  years  after  enactment.  Sources  which 
will  comply  through  Installation  of  control 
technology  or  insUUation  of  replacement 
capacity  must  in  compliance  ten  years  after 
enactment. 

2.  During  and  after  the  reduction  period, 
increases  in  the  emission  rates  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxides  from  existing  and 
new  sources  must  be  offset  by  reductions 
from  sources  within  the  acid  rain  region. 

3.  The  ten  million  ton  reduction  is  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  31-States.  Each 
State's  sulfur  reduction  share  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide 
being  emitted  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  1.2  lbs. 
per  million  Btu  in  each  State  relative  to  the 
total  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  being  emitted 
In  the  region  at  a  rate  greater  than  1.2  lbs 
per  million  Btu. 

4.  The  mandated  reductions  are  to  be 
planned  for  and  accomplished  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 

The  Governor  of  each  State  in  the  31- 
State  acid  rain  region  shall  submit  to  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  approval  of  a  plan  to  achieve  its  re- 
quired sulfur  reduction. 

The  EPA  Administrator  shall  approve 
within  six  months  each  States  plan  if  it  is 
adequate  to  achieve  the  mandated  reduction 
within  the  specified  time. 


If  a  State  does  not  submit  a  plan  to 
achieve  ite  mandated  reductions,  or  iU  plan 
is  disapproved  by  the  Administrator,  a  fall- 
back cleanup  strategy  will  go  into  affect  in 
that  SUte. 

The  owner  of  operator  of  each  fossU-fuel 
burning  electric  generating  facility  located 
in  that  State  must  comply  with  an  emission 
limitation  at  all  of  its  facilities  in  the  region 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  1.2  lbs. 
of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million  Btu  among 
those  facilities. 

18  months  after  State  plans  are  submitted 
(four  years  after  enactment),  sources  sub- 
ject to  sulfur  reduction  requirements  must 
state  whether  they  will  achieve  reductions 
through  fuel  switching  or  the  installation  of 
technology,  which  may  be  either  retrofit  of 
an  existing  source  or  the  installation  of  re- 
placement capacity  for  a  retiring  source. 

Within  24  additional  months  (six  years 
after  enactment)  sources  subject  to  sulfur 
reduction  requirements  must  either  switch 
fuel  or  enter  into  binding  contractual  com- 
mitments for  control  technology. 

Within  ten  years  after  enactment,  conven- 
tional retrofit  technology  must  be  in  oper- 
ation. 

5.  In  addition  to  all  conventional  methods 
of  compliance  currently  authorized  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  such  as  installation  of  control 
technology  and  fuel  switching,  the  following 
methods  of  emissions  reduction  are  author- 
ized: least  emissions  dispatch,  early  retire- 
ment of  sources,  energy  conservation,  inter- 
state trading  of  emission  reductions,  and 
precombustion  cleaning  of  fuels. 

S.  145 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acid  Deposition 
Control  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  E— Interstate  Transport  and  Acid 
PRECimsoR  Reduction 

"FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

"Sec.  180.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

"(1)  the  long-range  transport  of  pollutants 
and  their  transformation  producte  is  an 
interstate  and  international  problem: 

"(2)  current  levels  of  emissions  of  air  pol- 
lutants from  existing  sources  as  well  as  in- 
creased emissions  from  new  existing  sources 
threaten  public  health  and  welfare  and  the 
environment  in  States  and  countries  other 
than  those  in  which  emitted: 

"(3)  reduction  of  toUl  regional  atmos- 
pheric loading  of  pollutants  such  as  sulfur 
oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  will  enhance  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  welfare  and  the 
environment: 

"(4)  more  effective  regulation  of  the  inter- 
state transport  of  air  pollutants  is  needed  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  downwind  States  and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  opportunities  of  downwind 
States:  and 

"(5)  in  particular. 

"(A)  the  deposition  of  acid  compounds 
from  the  astmosphere  is  causing  and  con- 
tributing to  widespread  long-term  ecosystem 
degradation; 

"(B)  the  principal  source  of  the  acid  com- 
pounds in  the  atmosphere,  and  their  precur- 
sors, is  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels: 

"(C)  the  problem  of  acid  deposition  is  of 
national  and  international  significance  and 
cannot  be  addressed  adequately  without 
Federal  intervention; 
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••(D)  contr  >1  strategies  and  technology  for 
precursors  ti  i  acid  deposition  exist  now  that 
are  economi(  ally  feasible;  and 

••(E)  curnnt  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  vill  be  more  adversely  affected 
by  delayed  a  ction,  so  that  efforts  to  remedy 
the  problem  should  commerce  now. 

••(b)  The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to: 

••(1)  prote<i  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environi  nent  from  any  actual  or  poten- 
tial adverse  effect  caused  by  ambient  con- 
centrations )r  deposition  of  air  pollutants, 
including  tie  products  of  atmospheric 
transformat  on  of  pollutants:  and 

•(2)  prese-ve  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Stat  ?s  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  environment  of  their 
citizens  froi  n  air  pollution  originating  in 
other  States 

•ES  rABLlSHMENT  OF  REGION 

•Sec.  i81.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  long-rang  i  transport  corridor,  hereafter 
referred  to  is  the  acid  deposition  impact 
region. '■  coi  isisting  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Arlii  insas.  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
Florida.  G«  orgia.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Kentucliy,  Louisiana.  Maine.  Maryland. 
Massachuse  is.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey.  Nev  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  Rhode  Island.  South  Caroli- 
na. Tenness  «.  Vermont.  Virginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Wisco  -jsin.  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

••(b)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  ail  pollution  problems  associated 
with  long-nnge  transport  of  pollutants  in 
the  portiois  of  the  continenUl  United 
States  not  ncluded  in  (a)  of  this  section. 
Not  later  t  lan  two  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  tills  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  resulU  of 
such  study. 

••*  ID  PRECURSOR  CONTROLS 

•  Sec.  182.  (a)  Emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  of  oxi<  es  of  nitrogen  from  stationary 
sources  in  t  le  acid  deposition  impact  region 
established  under  section  181(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  b?  allowed  to  increase  over  the 
total  actual  emissions  of  each  pollutant  in 
such  region  as  of  January  1.  1981.  No  major 
stationary  source  in  operation  in  such 
region  befc  re  January  1.  1981  or  which 
began  open  ition  in  such  region  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981  shall  increase  its  actual  rate  of 
emissions  o  \  sulfur  dioxide  or  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen over  that  experienced  by  such  source 
during  the  ;alendar  year  1980.  unless  there 
has  been  identified  for  such  source  in  ac- 
cordance w  th  section  185  of  this  Act  a  si- 
multaneous net  reduction  in  emissions  of 
such  poUuti  int  at  one  or  more  points  in  such 
region  in  e;  cess  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
emission  ra  e,  and  not  otherwise  required  by 
a  State  imi  ilementation  plan  under  section 
110  of  this  Act  or  under  section  183  or  184 
of  this  part 

••(b)  Theie  shall  be  achieved  a  reduction 
in  annual  e  missions  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
acid  depos  tion  impact  region  established 
under  sec  ion  181(a)  of  this  Act  of 
10.000.000  t  ons  from  the  total  actual  annual 
level  of  su<  h  emissions  between  January  1. 
1980.  and  Jecember  31.  1980.  Such  reduc- 
tion shall  t  e  achieved  pursuant  to  a  phased 
reduction  i  nd  completed  no  later  than  ten 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  part. 
•"stat  :  sultor  dioxide  reduction 
requirements 

■Sec.  182.  (aMl)  Each  State  shall  be  re- 
quired to  a  :hieve  within  its  borders  a  reduc- 
tion in  a  inual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
equal  to  t  lat  fraction  of  10,000,000  tons 


which  is  the  ratio  of  all  the  actual  utility 
emissions  in  such  State  in  excess  of  1.2 
pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British  . 
thermal  unite  to  the  total  in  all  States  in 
the  region  of  all  the  actual  utility  emissions 
in  excess  of  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per 
million  British  thermal  unite. 

••(2)  The  Governors  of  any  two  or  more 
States  within  the  region  may  by  agreement 
reallot  among  agreeing  States  the  reduc- 
tions required  under  (aMl)  provided  that 
the  total  reductions  equal  the  total  required 
under  (a)(1). 

••(b)(1)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part,  each  State  shall 
adopt  enforceable  measures  to  achieve  the 
reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding emission  limitations  and  schedules 
for  compliance  for  sources  within  such 
State  and  other  means  of  emission  reduc- 
tion in  accordance  with  section  185  of  this 
Act.  The  Governor  of  such  State  shall 
submit  such  measures  to  the  Administrator 
for  review  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  and  to  the  Governors  of 
all  other  States  in  the  acid  deposition 
impact  region  for  comment. 

•(2)  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
within  six  months  such  measures  submitted 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  if, 
taking  into  consideration  the  commente  of 
Governors  of  other  States  in  such  region, 
the  Administrator  finds  that  such  measures 
(A)  contain  enforceable  requiremente  for 
continuous  emission  reduction,  (B)  contain 
requiremente  for  monitoring  by  the  source 
and  enforcement  agencies  to  assure  that  the 
emission  limitations  are  being  met,  and  (C) 
are  adequate  to  achieve  the  reduction  in 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  for  such  State  re- 
quired by  this  section  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  section  182(b)  of  this  Act. 

••(3)  Not  later  than  four  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part,  each  major  station- 
ary source  subject  to  an  emission  limitation 
established  under  this  subsection  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  it 
is  located  of  ite  intended  method  of  compli- 
ance. The  Governor  shall  submit  such  noti- 
fications to  the  Administrator. 

■•(4)  Each  emission  limitation,  schedule 
for  compliance  or  other  measure  adopted 
and  approved  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  a  requirement  of  the  State  imple- 
mentation plan  approved  or  promulgated 
for  such  State  under  section  110  of  this  Act. 
■•(c)(1)  Not  later  than  six  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part,  each  major  station- 
ary source  which  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(3)  of  this  section  or  section  184  states 
that  it  will  comply  with  an  emission  limita- 
tion established  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  or  section  184  through  the  use  of 
fuel  substitution  shall  be  in  compliance  with 
such  emission  limitation. 

••(2)(A)  Not  later  than  six  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  part,  each  major  station- 
ary source  which  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(3)  or  section  184  states  that  it  will 
comply  with  an  emission  limitation  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or 
section  184  through  the  installation  of  a 
technological  system  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  or  the  replacement  of  existing  fa- 
cilities with  new  facilities  with  substantially 
lower  emissions,  shall  enter  into  binding 
contractual  commitmente  to  acquire,  install, 
or  construct  such  system  or  facilities. 

■■(B)  Not  later  than  ten  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  part,  each  major  stationary 
source  subject  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  in 
compliance  with  an  emission  limitation  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  section  184. 


"MAJOR  STATIONARY  SOURCE  SULFUR  DIOXIDE 
RZDUCTIOIf  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  184.  In  any  State  in  the  acid  deposi- 
tion impact  region  established  by  section 
181(a)  of  the  Act  which  has  not  in  accord- 
ance with  section  183(bKl)  of  this  Act 
adopted  measures  to  achieve  the  reduction 
required  by  section  183(a)  of  this  Act  within 
two  years  after  enactment,  or  which  has  not 
had  such  measures  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  section  183(b)(2)  of  this  Act 
within  two  years  and  four  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  owner  or  operator 
of  each  fossil-fuel-bumlng  electric  generat- 
ing facility  which  is  a  major  stationary 
source  which  is  not  subject  to  section  Ul(a) 
and  which  emitted  at  an  annual  rate  equal 
to  or  greater  than  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide per  million  Btu  during  1980  shall  comply 
with  an  emission  limitation  or  limitations 
for  all  such  facilities  owned  or  operated  by 
the  same  entity  equivalent  to  an  average 
among  such  facilities  of  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur 
per  million  British  thermal  unite  on  a 
thirty-day  average.  The  owner  or  operator 
of  each  such  facility  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  plan  and  schedule  of  compli- 
ance for  achieving  such  emission  limitation 
or  equivalent  emission  reduction  in  accord- 
ance with  section  185  of  this  Act.  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
part.  The  Administrator  shall  approve  such 
plan  and  schedule  for  compliance  if  it  (A) 
contains  enforceable  requiremente  for  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction.  (B)  contains  re- 
quiremente for  monitoring  by  the  source 
and  enforcement  agencies  to  assure  that  the 
emission  limitations  are  being  met.  and  (C) 
will  achieve  the  emission  reduction  required 
by  this  section  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  no  later  than  the  deadlines  esUb- 
lished  under  section  183.  Failure  of  such 
owner  or  operator  to  submit  such  approv- 
able  plan  and  schedule  within  three  years 
after  enactment  of  thU  part,  failure  to 
comply  with  the  plan  and  schedule  of  com- 
pliance, and  failure  to  achieve  the  emission 
reduction  required  by  this  section  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  no  later  than 
the  deadlines  established  under  section  183 
shall  be  violations  of  emission  limitations 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  113,  120,  and 
304  of  this  Act. 

"ENFORCEABLE  EMISSION  REDUCTION  PROGRAMS 

■Sec.  185.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  main- 
taining the  limitation  on  emissions  required 
by  section  182(a)  of  this  Act  or  attaining 
emission  reductions  required  by  section 
182(b).  183.  or  184  of  this  Act,  the  following 
methods  or  programs  for  net  emission  re- 
duction may  be  used,  in  addition  to  enforce- 
able continuous  emission  reduction  meas- 
ures, by  a  State  or  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  source,  if  emission  limitations  under  such 
methods  or  programs  are  enforceable  by  the 
Federal  Government.  States  other  than 
those  in  which  the  emissions  occur,  and  citi- 
zens under  section  304  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  least  emissions  dispatch  to  meet  elec- 
tric generating  demand  at  existing  generat- 
ing capacity: 

"(2)  retirement  of  major  sUtionary 
sources  at  an  earlier  date  than  provided  in 
schedules  on  file  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  or  State  utility  regulatory 
agencies: 

"(3)  investmente  in  energy  conservation 
where  reductions  in  emissions  can  be  identi- 
fied with  such  investmente: 

"(4)  trading  of  emission  reduction  require- 
mente and  actual  reductions  on  a  State  or 
regional  basis,  for  which  States  and  the  Ad- 
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ministrator  are  authorized  to  esUblish  emis- 
sion reduction  banks  or  brokerage  institu- 
tions to  facilitate  such  trading:  and 
"(5)  precombustion  cleaning  of  fuels, 
"(b)  A  State  or  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
source  required  to  achieve  emission  reduc- 
tions under  section  182.  183.  or  184  of  this 
Act  may  substitute  reduction  in  emissions  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  for  required  reductions  in 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide,  at  a  rate  of  two 
unite  by  weight  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  for 
each  unit  of  sulfur  dioxide.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  110(1)(2)(E)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "visi- 
bility.' the  following:  'or  (III)  contribute  to 
atmospheric  loadings  of  poUutante  or  their 
transformation  producte  which  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  cause  or  contribute  to 
an  adverse  effect  on  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  in  any  other  State 
or  foreign  country.".* 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

In  my  State  of  New  Hampshire,  we 
know  that  up  to  three  out  of  every 
four  stream  miles  and  lakes  are  at  risk 
from  acid  rain.  We  know  that  some  of 
these  lakes  and  streams  have  already 
been  altered.  And  we  know  that  some 
of  our  valuable  forest  species,  especial- 
ly the  red  spruce,  have  died  off  in 
alarming  numbers  in  the  past  decade. 
The  cause  of  the  damage  to  our 
lakes  is  acid  rain.  The  cause  of  the 
damage  to  our  streams  is  acid  rain. 
And  the  cause  of  this  damage  to  our 
forests  is  very  probably  acid  rain. 

That  acid  rain  is  causing  dsmiage  is  a 
virtually  undisputed  certainty.  What 
we  cannot  state  with  precision  is  how 
great  or  long  lasting  these  injuries  are 
or  will  be. 

I  believe  this  bill  to  be  a  good  answer 
to  the  acid  rain  problem  as  the  dimen- 
sions are  now  known.  But  in  the  next 
several  months,  we  will  be  receiving 
several  new  pieces  of  information.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  will  be 
issuing  its  new  report— its  second  on 
the  subject— and  literature  on  forest 
losses  in  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia 
will  become  available.  If  this  and  other 
information  indicates  that  the  prob- 
lem is  more  severe  than  is  now  be- 
lieved or  that  the  solutions  required 
are  somewhat  different  than  those 
proposed  here,  I  believe  we  should  all 
feel  free  to  adjust  the  legislative  pro- 
posals accordingly. 

Senator  Mitchell's  proposal  during 
the  last  Congress  was  a  valuable  first 
step.  The  bill  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  refinement  of  that  earli- 
er proposal  and  a  valuable  second  step. 
What  we  must  now  be  prepared  to  do, 
should  it  become  necessary,  is  take  yet 
another  step  down  the  difficult  road 
toward  solving  an  environmental  prob- 
lem of  massive  proportions.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine  in  reintroducing 
legislation  designed  to  control  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  alarming  environ- 
mental problems— acid  rain.  In  Octo- 
ber 1981,  I  introduced  similar  legisla- 


tion, calling  for  an  8.2-mlllion-ton  re- 
duction in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  over  a  10- 
year  period.  Last  July,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  ESivironment  and 
Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  providing  for  a  major 
acid  rain  control  program.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  directed  an  8-mll- 
lion-ton  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  by  January  1,  1995.  The 
97th  Congress  ended,  however,  with- 
out full  Senate  consideration  of  the 
committee's  adopted  clean  air  bill. 

The  more  we  learn  about  the  acid 
rain  problem,  the  more  we  must  be 
concerned.  The  evidence  is  growing— if 
we  do  not  act,  and  do  not  act  soon,  we 
run  the  risk  of  causing  irreversible 
damage  to  our  environment.  When 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  are  released  into  the  atmos- 
phere, they  can  be  transported  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  miles  by  pre- 
vailing winds.  These  pollutants  then 
return  to  Earth  in  a  process  that  acidi- 
fies rain,  snow,  and  other  forms  of  pre- 
cipitation. 

There  is  only  one  "plausible  expla- 
nation for  acid  deposition,"  in  the 
judgment  of  a  report  released  in  Sep- 
tember 1981  by  the  National  Research 
Council.  The  Council  confirms  that 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  from  manmade  sources, 
such  as  powerplants,  motor  vehicles, 
and  industrial,  commercial,  and  resi- 
dential boilers  are  the  cause. 

While  the  matter  of  acid  rain  con- 
cerns me  as  a  New  Yorker— New  York 
being  one  of  several  States  dramatical- 
ly affected  by  the  acid  rain  phenome- 
non—I should  say  that  the  effects  of 
acid  rain  threaten  the  environment  of 
a  good  part  of  North  America.  We  are 
talking  about  22  million  tons  of  annual 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  alone.  There 
are  over  200  lakes  and  ponds  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  in  New  York 
that  have  lost  all  aquatic  life.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  lakes  in  Canada. 
Thousands  of  additional  acres  of 
pond  water  are  endangered.  Heavy 
metal  concentrations  in  acidified 
waters  are  killing  fish  and  threatening 
human  health  where  vital  water  sup- 
plies become  involved.  Buildings  and 
statues  are  eroding  under  the  corro- 
sive effect  of  acid  precipitation.  Soil 
nutrients  are  subject  to  accelerated 
leaching.  We  are  now  even  aware  that 
these  pollutants  can  sometimes  filter 
to  Earth  without  a  rainfall— drifting 
down  from  the  sky  in  the  form  of  fine 
particulates  which  can  lodge  in  the 
lungs  and  jeopardize  human  health. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  am  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  grave  danger  posed  by  acid  rain. 
I  am  also  a  Senator  with  some  experi- 
ence in  matters  of  international  sig- 


nificance and  I  must  say  that  the 
question  of  acid  rain  deeply  troubles 
our  neighbors  to  the  north,  Canada. 
Canada  has  some  million  square  kilo- 
meters of  "acid-sensitive  terrain" 
within  its  borders,  according  to  the 
National  Reserch  Council.  And  the  Ca- 
nadians are  not  incorrect  in  pointing 
out  that  a  large  portion  of  the  pollut- 
ants falling  on  that  terrain  is  generat- 
ed from  sources  within  the  United 
States.  While  it  is  true  that  emissions 
from  Canadian  sources  also  travel  to 
the  United  States,  the  Canadians  are 
acting  to  limit  their  emissions. 

In  fact,  acid  rain  is  recognized  as  an 
environmental  threat  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  In  1979,  34  countries  signed 
the  Convention  on  Long-Range  Trans- 
boundary  Air  Pollution,  an  interna- 
tional agreement  negotiated  by  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe.  Twenty-one  of  these  na- 
tions met  recently  at  the  1982  Stock- 
holm Conference  on  Acidification  of 
the  Eiivironment.  Once  a  conclave 
likely  to  address  only  acidification  of 
lakes  in  Scandinavia,  much  of  the  con- 
ference was  devoted  to  discussions  of 
Prof.  Bernard  Ulrich  research  on 
"crown  dieback"  in  the  great  Black 
Forest.  Ulrich  has  linked  the  dieback 
to  acid  deposition.  The  experts  attend- 
ing the  Stockholm  meeting  concluded 
that  "forest  damage  in  an  estimated  1 
miUion  hectares  of  Central  Europe 
seems  to  be  related  to  (among  others) 
the  direct  effects  of  gaseous  pollutants 
and  soil  impoverishment,  and  toxicity 
arising  from  very  large  amounts  of  wet 
and  dry  deposition."  The  evidence  ob- 
viously being  persuasive,  the  West 
German  Government  has  announced  a 
policy  of  reducing  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions in  that  country  by  50  percent. 

In  our  country,  much  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  research  of  Hubert 
Vogelmarm  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. Dr.  Vogelmann  has  been  study- 
ing the  Camels  Hump  section  of  Ver- 
mont's Green  Mountains,  finding  that, 
since  1965,  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
area's  spruce  trees  have  died.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  researchers  have 
ruled  out  most  of  the  normal  causes  of 
tree  mortality,  such  as  disease,  insects, 
climatic  changes,  or  long-term  popula- 
tion cycles.  Writing  in  the  November 
1982  issues  of  Nature,  Dr.  Vogelmann 
concludes: 

The  puzzle  obviously  still  has  many  miss- 
ing pieces,  but  bit  by  bit.  the  emerging  pic- 
ture shows  acid  rain  to  be  damaging  to  for- 
este  of  many  kinds.  In  some  regions,  such  as 
Camels  Hump,  it  could  be  a  killer. 

It  is  time  for  our  Nation  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  control  acid  rain. 
We  might  not  know  all  there  is  to 
know  on  the  subject  of  acid  precipita- 
tion, but  we  can  recognize,  clearly, 
that  there  is  imminent  danger.  I  spon- 
sored the  Acid  Precipitation  Act  of 
1980  which  established  an  interagency 
task  force  to  coordinate  an  acid  pre- 
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emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitro- 
current  or  accelerated  rates,  in 
evidence  of  serious  hazard  to 
and  to  the  bioshpere,  will  be 
.y  from  a  long-term  economic 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
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The  acid  rain  bill  we  introduce  today 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress the  unfinished  work  of  the  last. 
We  must  continue  our  discussions  in 
earnest,  for  it  should  be  our  objective 
to  have  this  Congress  adopt  a  mean- 
ingful acid  rain  control  program.  The 
work  of  the  97th  Congress  provides  us 
with  the  appropriate  foundation  to  do 
just  that.* 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Hetlin,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  146.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  fish- 
ing vessels  from  PUT  A;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TAX  OH  CERTAIN  PISHING  VESSELS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
commercial  fisherman  in  the  State  of 
Maine  is,  by  definition,  self-employed. 

He  considers  himself  to  be  self-em- 
ployed, and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  on 
which  he  fishes  considers  him  self-em- 
ployed. They  both  know  that  fisher- 
men do  not  receive  the  fixed  salary 
that  employees  traditionally  receive. 
Instead,  fishermen  receive  what  is 
called  a  "share  of  the  catch."  or  pro- 
ceeds from  a  share  of  the  catch. 

If  a  fishing  vessel  returns  to  port 
with  an  empty  hold,  the  crewmembers 
take  home  no  pay.  because  there  is  no 
catch  to  share.  In  some  instances,  a 
crewmember  actually  loses  money  be- 
cause he  must  shoulder  a  share  of  the 
vessel's  overhead  costs.  Such  costs 
must  be  absorbed  when  a  fishing  trip 
is  unsuccessful. 

About  13  years  ago.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  conducted  an 
industrywide  audit  of  Maine's  fishing 
industry.  Once  this  audit  was  com- 
plete, it  became  apparent  that  the  IRS 
considered  fishing  crewmen— in  Maine, 
called  stemman— to  be  employees  of 
the  vessel  owners,  and  not  self-em- 
ployed persons.  IRS  demanded,  and  in 
many  cases  received,  back  social  secu- 
rity and  income  tax  payments  from 
audited  fishing  vessel  owners. 

Though  many  vessel  owners  com- 
plied with  the  demands  of  the  IRS. 
neither  they  nor  their  crewmembers 
agreed  with  the  IRS  policy.  In  the 
1976  Tax  Reform  Act.  the  Congress 
sided  with  the  fishing  industry,  and 
against  the  IRS.  Owners  of  fishing 
vessels  that  are  manned  by  a  share- 
paid  crew  of  10  or  less  were  exempted 
from  withholding  social  security 
(FICA)  taxes  and  Federal  income 
taxes  on  their  crewmembers. 

When  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
enacted,  the  Maine  fishing  industry 
was  not  concerned  about  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  (FUTA)  be- 
cause most  of  the  vessels  affected  by 
the  IRS  policy  were  under  10  net  tons 
in  size.  Under  FUTA.  vessels  under  10 
net  tons  were  already  exempted  from 
paying  unemployment  taxes  on  their 
crewmembers. 

Since  the  United  States  adopted  the 
200-mile    limit,    many    fishermen    in 


Madne  and  other  States  found  it  more 
economical  to  move  to  larger  vessels. 
Many  vessels  now  exceed  the  10-net- 
ton  limitation  and  are  consequently 
facing  greater  financial  and  adminis- 
trative burdens  due  to  the  FUTA  tax 
liability,  even  though  the  program  is 
not  well  suited  for  their  situation. 

My  bill  provides  that  owners  of  fish- 
ing vessels  exceeding  10  net  tons  that 
are  manned  by  a  share-paid  crew  of  10 
or  less,  will  be  permanently  exempted 
from  paying  Federal  vmemployment 
taxes. 

I  first  introduced  my  bill  March  24, 
1981.  in  the  97th  Congress.  Since  that 
time,  the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
exempt  vessel  owners  from  unemploy- 
ment taxes  for  years  1981  and  1982. 
Without  further  congressional  action 
for  taxable  year  1983  and  the  years 
beyond,  vessel  owners  will  be  in  the 
difficult  position  of  treating  their  crew 
members  as  self-employed  persons  for 
social  security  and  income  tax  pur- 
poses, and  employees  for  purposes  of 
FUTA. 

This  inconsistency  should  not  be 
permitted.  Passage  of  the  bill  I  am  re- 
introducing today  will  lay  this  issue  to 
rest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  legislation  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  146 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law. 
Section  3306(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  Section  822  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  and 
Section  203  of  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Act  of  1982)  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  E>ecember 
31    1982  # 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senator  Mitchell  in  introducing  a  bill 
which,  although  negligible  in  cost, 
would  constitute  a  great  l)enef  it  to  my 
home  State  of  Maine  and  to  the  fish- 
ing industry  generally. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  per- 
manent exemption  from  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  (FUTA)  to 
those  boatowners  who  are  engaged  in 
the  halibut  or  salmon  trade  or  whose 
vessels  are  over  10  net  tons. 

The  issue  which  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses is  not  new.  but  would  end  a 
long  effort  to  correct  a  very  unfair  in- 
terpretation of  tax  law  as  it  impacts 
an  historically  independent  and  proud 
group  of  working  people— commercial 
fishermen. 

In  1975.  while  serving  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  in- 
troduced the  Stemman's  Exemption 
Act  which  became  a  part  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  At  that  time,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  was  enforc- 
ing an  agency  ruling  which  held  that 


certain  fishermen,  known  as  stemmen. 
could  not  be  considered  independent 
workers  but  were  employees  of  the 
boatowners  with  whom  they  happen 
to  work. 

This  view  of  the  relationship  of  the 
stemmen  and  the  boatowners  could 
not  have  been  further  from  the  truth. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  classic  case  of  a  large 
Federal  agency  bending  the  facts  to  fit 
its  rules. 

For  decades,  Maine  stemmen  and 
boatowners  had  worked  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  stemman  was  an 
independent  contractor.  Their  rela- 
tionship was  bom  of  both  practicality 
and  the  independent  nature  of  these 
individuals.  The  stemman's  competen- 
cy is  respected  by  the  boatowner  to 
the  point  that  he  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  take  control  in  an  emergency 
situation,  and.  sometimes,  fish  the 
boat  should  the  owner  become  tempo- 
rarily disabled. 

The  advent  of  the  IRS,  with  its 
novel  rulings,  into  this  field  placed  a 
great  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  in- 
dependent boatowners  in  the  State  of 
Maine  and  elsewhere.  It  forced  some 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  and  others 
to  pursue  the  very  dangerous  practice 
of  going  out  in  their  boats  alone. 

The  Stemman  Exemption  Act  cor- 
rected this  intolerable  state  of  affairs 
and  allowed  those  fishermen  who  are 
paid  a  share  of  the  catch  and  who 
work  on  vessels  with  crews  of  10  indi- 
viduals or  less  to  be  exempt  from  the 
tax  imposed  by  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contribution  Act  (FICA).  In  addition, 
the  remuneration  received  by  those 
fishing  boat  crewmembers,  whose  serv- 
ices were  exempted  for  purposes  of 
FICA,  were  no  longer  considered  to  be 
"wages"  for  purposes  of  income  tax 
withholding  and  those  individuals 
were  considered  to  be  self-employed 
for  purposes  of  the  Self-Employment 
Contributions  Act. 

Under  current  law,  if  crewmembers 
meet  these  criteria,  boatowners  are 
exempt  from  social  security  or  income 
tax  withholding  requirements. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  besides  giving  further  con- 
gressional recognition  to  the  the  prac- 
tice of  hiring  fishermen  as  independ- 
ent contractors,  will  bring  the  FUTA 
into  conformity  with  the  other  tax 
acts  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  leg- 
islation does  not  penalize  those  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  work  as  employees 
on  fishing  boats,  but  it  provides  those 
who  do  not  with  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  they  are  self-employed  and 
to  retain  their  professional  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the 
issue  which  this  bill  addresses  is  not 
new.  In  1978.  S.  3080.  an  identical  bill, 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and,  in 
1980,  as  1194,  another  identical  bill, 
was  considered  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Taxation  and  Debt  Management  of 


the  Finance  Committee.  No  further 
action  was  taken  on  either  of  these 
bUls. 

The  first  bright  spot  in  this  effort 
appeared  in  1981.  when  another  identi- 
cal bill.  S.  791.  introduced  by  Senator 
Mitchell.  Senator  Mathias.  and  Sena- 
tor Heflin.  passed  the  Senate.  The 
language  of  that  legislation  would 
have  applied  the  FUTA  tax  exemption 
to  wages  paid  after  December  31.  1980. 
Unfortunately,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  bill  made  the  FUTA  ex- 
emption effective  only  for  the  tax  year 
1981. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  Miscella- 
neous Revenue  Act  of  1982  provided 
another  temporary  extension  of  the 
FUTA  exemption  for  tax  year  1982. 

Since  January  1.  of  this  year,  many 
commercial  fishing  vessel  owners  and 
operators  are.  once  again,  subject  to 
inappropriate  FUTA  withholding  re- 
quirement burdens  for  the  wages  of 
their  crewmen  who  are  considered  to 
be  self-employed,  independent  con- 
tractors for  the  purposes  of  all  other 
employment  taxes. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  correct  this  inequity 
and  would  complete  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  working  relationship  that 
has  served  independent  boatowners 
and  fishermen  well  in  my  State  for 
decades. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  147.  A  bill  to  create  jobs  in  the 
public  sector  for  individuals  who  have 
exhausted  their  eligibility  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
give  jobs  and  hope  to  some  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  all  of  their  unem- 
ployment benefits.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  provide  approximately 
250.000  jobs  for  people  who  have 
fallen  off  the  end  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  at  the 
same  time  that  it  enables  States  and 
localities  to  begin  the  infrastructure 
repairs  which  are  needed  and  might 
otherwise  go  undone. 

The  $3  billion  appropriated  under 
this  proposal  can  serve  States,  local- 
ities and  rural  areas  for  the  repair  and 
rehabilitation  of  roads  and  streets, 
public  buildings,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, as  well  as  for  forestry,  energy 
conservation,  and  installation  of 
graded  ramps  for  the  handicapped, 
among  other  projects.  It  will  be  allo- 
cated to  areas  of  high  unemployment 
and  provide  individuals  with  jobs  for 
up  to  6  months.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  required  to  notify 
those  units  which  are  recipients  of 
funds  within  30  days  after  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  this  pro- 
gram is  and  is  not.  It  is  not  an  econom- 
ic  recovery   program.   We  still   must 


work  to  reduce  the  deficits  that  are 
projected  for  the  years  to  come  and 
which  could  stifle  economic  growth. 
We  must  still  have  a  money-supply 
policy  which  allows  real  interest  rates 
to  decline  further  so  that  a  recovery  in 
the  housing  and  auto  industries  is 
more  that  anemic.  We  must  still  have 
an  adequately  funded  job  training  pro- 
gram to  enable  displaced  workers  to 
adjust  to  the  new  economic  environ- 
ment. And  we  must  still  have  a  trade 
policy  which  allows  our  goods  and 
services  to  compete  fairly  abroad  so 
that  jobs  can  be  generated  back  here 
at  home. 

But  what  this  program  does  is  pro- 
vide jobs  for  some  of  those  most  in 
need  in  areas  which  are  among  the 
most  depressed,  and  with  the  goal  of 
improving  public  services  and  facili- 
ties. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  balance 
the  need  to  keep  the  deficit  imder  con- 
trol while  at  the  same  time  putting  a 
dent  in  the  numbers  of  unemployed.  A 
program  putting  3  million  people  to 
work  in  public  jobs  could  cost  over  $30 
biUion  and  still  leave  9  million  people 
out  of  work.  With  budget  deficits  ex- 
ceeding $200  billion  a  distinct  and 
frightening  possibility,  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  Government 
become  the  employer  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed. But  saying  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  everything  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  Abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  anything. 

If  we  focus  our  job  creation  efforts 
on  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits  and  who  are 
still  out  of  work,  then  we  can  make 
significant  inroads  into  at  least  one 
segment  of  the  unemployed.  As  of 
now.  approximately  3,000  people  in 
Michigan  are  exhausting  Federal  im- 
employment  benefits  each  week.  Since 
this  legislation  targets  money  to  areas 
of  very  high  unemployment.  Michigan 
should  get  its  fair  share  of  the  250,000 
jobs  created  by  this  bill  to  meet  the 
need  for  helping  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
legislation.  It  is  a  pragmatic  and  bal- 
anced response  to  an  urgent  need  of 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1983." 
eligibility 

Sec.  2.  (aKl)  Individuals  employed  under 
this  Act— 
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■•(II)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
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certified  by  the  SUte  employ- 
as  unemployed  at  the  time  of 
_.tion  and  for  at  least  fifteen  of 
-{ix  weeks  immediately  prior  to 
in.  and  as  having  exhausted 
for  unemployment  compen- 
in  accordance  with  criteria 
'  »y  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
e  paid  at  a  rate  which  shall  not 
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section  6(a)<l)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
iLct  of   1938.   (ii)  the  minimum 
the  applicable  SUte  or  local 
e  law,  or  (iii)  the  prevailing 
for  individuals  employed  in 
ions  by  the  same  employer, 
shall  the  Federal  contribu- 
wage    exceed    $10,000    per 


such 


to  paragraph  (IMA),  shall  be 
l>4nefits  and  employment  condi- 
pdrable  to  the  benefits  and  condi- 
id  ;d  to  others  employed  in  similar 

by  the  same  employer. 

currently  employer  worker  shall 
by   any   individual   employed 

Act.  including  partial  displace- 

u  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
w<  rk.  wages,  or  employment  bene- 


m  ore 


.  than  15  per  centum  of  funds 

under  this  Act  to  any  eligible 

be  used  for  the  cost  of  adminis- 


ind 


erosi  >n, 
ass  stance  i 


(bMl) 
shall  engag^ 
not  more 
nance,  and 
and  in  the 
improv 
ment  shall 
ing  areas: 

(A)  road 

(B)  bridg< 

(C)  repair 
buildings 

(0)  repaii 
tems. 

(E) 
damage 

(F) 
ditches, 
public  area 

(G)park 

(H) 
pipes  and 
flooding. 

(1)  streaii 
and  port 
trol. 

(J)  forest^ 
erations. 

(K)  fish 
and 

(L) 
and 

(M) 
handicapp4d 

(N) 

(c) 
shall  be 

(IKA) 
funds 
cated 
the  three 
cation  for 
able,  had 
In  excess 

(B>  In 
tary  shall 
funds  und^r 
the  relat 
25  per 


;  MPLOYMENT  PROJECTS 

Individuals  employed  under  this  act 
in  temporary  employment  for 
_n  six  months  in  repair,  mainte- 
rehabilitation  of  public  facilities 
;onservation.  rehabilitation,  and 
emei  it  of  public  lands.  Such  employ- 
je  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 


I  eneri  y 
Puncs 


among 


in 


io: 


tiv; 
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street  repair, 
painting  and  repair, 
and   rehabilitation   of   public 

and  rehabiliUtion  of  water  sys- 


flood.   drought,   and  storm 
._  and  control, 
removal    of    refuse    from    drainage 
illegal   dumping   sites,   and   other 
til. 
ind  playground  rehabilitation, 
instillation  and  repair  of  drainage 
:atch  basins  in  areas  subject  to 

lake,  and  waterfront  harbor 
i  nprovement  and  pollution  con- 
nursery,  and  silvicultural  op- 

:ulture  and  habitat  maintenance 
I  improv  ement. 

range  land  conservation,  rehabilitation. 
I  improv  ement 


allocated  i 


inst4llation  of  graded  ramps  for  the 
,  and 

conservation. 

appropriated   under  this  Act 
as  follows: 
Ilghty-three   per  centum  of  the 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  allo- 
.  .„  eligible  entities  which,  during 
I  lonths  preceding  the  date  of  allo- 
vhlch  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
average  rate  of  unemployment 
10  per  centum, 
n^ing  such  allocation,  the  Secre- 
allocate  50  per  centum  of  the 
this  paragraph  on  the  basis  of 
number  of  unemployed  persons, 
of  such  funds  on  the  relative 


cen  rUm  i 


number  of  unemployed  persons  residing  in 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  4(3)  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act),  and  25  per 
centum  of  such  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  excess  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons (in  excess  of  5.0  of  the  labor  force). 

(2)  Five  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  Act  shall  be  allocated  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  (IXB). 
among  States  which  are  not  eligible  for  an 
allocation  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  serving  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment which  are  not  eligible  entities  but 
which,  during  the  three  months  most  re- 
cently preceding  the  date  of  allocation  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available,  had 
an  average  rate  of  unemployment  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum. 

(3)  Two  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  heading  shall  be  allocated  among 
Native  American  tribes,  bands,  and  groups 
for  use  in  meeting  the  need  for  employment 
and  training  and  related  services  of  such 
tribes,  bands,  and  groups. 

(4)(A)  The  remainder  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  Act  shall  be  allocated,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 
among  eligible  entities  which  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  an  allocation  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  a  locality— 

(i)  which  has  had  a  large  scale  loss  of  jobs 
caused  by  the  closing  of  a  facility,  mass  lay- 
offs, natural  disasters,  or  similar  circum- 
stances, or 

(ii)  which  has  experienced  a  sudden  or 
severe  economic  dislocation. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  entity  serving 
two  or  more  localities,  the  eligible  entity 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  severity  of 
unemployment  in  each  such  locality. 

DEFINITIONS 

(dKl)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  eli- 
gible entity  is: 

(A)  a  unit  of  local  government  with  a  pop- 
ulation equaling  or  exceeding  fifty  thousand 
persons,  or  a  consortium  including  such  a 
unit  and  other  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment: 

(B)  a  concentrated  employment  program 
grantee  (serving  a  rural  area):  or 

(C)  a  State. 

(2)  A  State  shall  not  qualify  as  an  eligible 
entity  with  respect  to  an  area  served  by  an- 
other eligible  entity.  A  larger  unit  of  local 
government  shall  not  qualify  as  an  eligible 
entity  with  respect  to  an  area  served  by  a 
smaller  such  unit. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  means  each  of  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  re- 
cipients within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  shall  have  the  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  funds  available 
under  this  Act  as  is  contained  in  sections 
163,  164,  165  (a)  and  (b)  and  166  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  with  respect  to 
the  funds  available  under  this  Act.  The 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proce- 
dures applicable  to  funds  made  available 
under  that  Act  shall  also  apply  to  funds 
available  under  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 


(h)  There  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  $3,000,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(i)  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 


By   Mr.   SASSER   (for   himself, 
Mr.  INOOYE.  and  Mr.  Hxtddle- 

STOM): 

S.  148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  and  pay- 
ments to  sheltered  workshops;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  TAX  CREDIT  ACT  OF  19B3 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Sheltered  Workshop 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1983,  S.  148.  I  re- 
introduce this  legislation  in  order  to 
help  the  American  business  conununi- 
ty  and  sheltered  workshops  through- 
out the  country  form  a  close  working 
relationship  that  will  help  sheltered 
workshoijs  grow  and  expand  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Before  I  briefly  describe  this  legisla- 
tion, let  me  first  say  a  few  words  about 
sheltered  workshops,  what  they  are. 
why  they  are  needed  and  why  this  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

Sheltered  workshops  and  rehabilita- 
tion centers  represent,  quite  simply, 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  com- 
munity caring  and  self-help  that  exist 
today.  They  are  beacons  of  hope  for 
thousands  of  handicapped  individuals 
whose  indomitable  spirit  is  helping 
them  become  productive  members  of 
our  society.  These  institutions  extend 
a  helping  hand  and  a  healthy  hope  to 
the  handicapped.  They  are  workplaces 
which  respect  the  individual  dignity  of 
handicapped  individuals. 

The  4,700  workshops  and  rehabilita- 
tion centers  throughout  this  Nation 
are  more  than  just  places  of  work; 
they  are  places  of  caring,  compassion, 
and  love.  They  are  places  where  the 
individual  self-worth  of  handicapped 
Americans  is  renewed  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  success  of  sheltered  workshops 
is  not  merely  a  statistical  measure, 
however.  It  Is  measured  by  the  day-to- 
day work  that  they  do  in  providing 
training  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
handicapped. 

Sheltered  workshops  and  regional 
centers  have  had  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  this  country.  In  1961.  there 
were  541  workshops  which  served 
about  30,000  individuals.  Now  we  have 
4,700  workshops  and  they  employ 
some  195,445  workers. 

In  Tennessee  alone  there  are  more 
than  100  workshops  and  rehabilitation 
centers  working  with  handicapped  in- 
dividuals day  in  and  day  out. 

But  I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  times  often  remain  diffi- 
cult for  the  handicapped.  Our  country 
is  still  being  rocked  by  high  unemploy- 
ment, high  interest  rates,  and  a  lack  of 
economic  growth.  The  handicapped 
and  those  less  able  to  cope  with  diffi- 


cult times  are  suffering  disproportion- 
ately, especially  in  the  wake  of  a  de- 
clining Federal  commitment  to  the 
handicapped. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we 
seek  alternative  ways  of  keeping  shel- 
tered workshops  and  rehabilitation 
centers  thriving  in  the  years  ahead. 
That  is  why  I  am  reintroducing  the 
Sheltered  Workshop  Tax  Credit  Act. 
This  legislation  will  provide  a  perma- 
nent business  tax  credit  for  contribu- 
tions to  sheltered  workshops  effective 
January  1,  1983. 

It  will  permit  businesses  to  contrib- 
ute up  to  $5,000,000  per  corporation  to 
these  centers  and  reduce  their  tax  li- 
ability on  a  doUar-for-dollar  basis.  It 
will  permit  small  and  large  businesses 
to  get  the  maximiun  benefit  for  their 
contributions  to  a  sheltered  workshop. 
With  this  legislation,  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  centers  would  be  able  to 
increase  their  fundraising  activities  at 
the  local  level. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  S.  148  has  already  been  endorsed 
by  Goodwill  Industries  of  America  and 
the  National  Easter  Seal  Society.  The 
concepts  embodied  in  this  bill  also 
have  the  support  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Rehabilitation  Facilities, 
the  General  Council  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senator  Inouye 
and  Senator  Huddleston.  for  their  co- 
sponsorship  of  S.  148. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, a  summary  of  S.  148.  the  Shel- 
tered Workshop  Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1983,  appear  along  with  the  full  text 
of  S.  148,  the  Sheltered  Workshop  Tax 
Credit  Act  of  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Sheltered  Workshop  Tax 
Credit  Act  of  1983 


The  bill  provides  for  an  income  tax  credit 
of  up  to  $5,000,000  for  contributions  to  shel- 
tered workshops.  There  are  4,700  sheltered 
workshops  in  the  country  which  assist  some 
195.445  workers. 

The  credit  is  not  refundable.  It  is  only 
good  to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  has 
taxable  income. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  3  year  carry-back 
and  a  15  year  carryforward  for  the  tax 
credit  so  that  the  credit  can  be  spread  over 
a  number  of  years.  Thus,  for  example,  a  cor- 
poration could  take  a  $2  million  credit  in 
one  year  and  then  allocate  the  remaining  $3 
million  over  the  remaining  time. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  credit  may  not 
be  used  by  a  "paper"  or  "shell"  corporation 
that  is  controlled  by  another  corporation 
which  has  made  the  maximum  contribution. 
Only  one  credit  may  be  used  by  a  controlled 
group  of  corporations. 

A  business  taxpayer  may  not  use  this 
credit  and  also  take  a  deduction  as  a  chari- 
Uble  contribution  for  the  same  contribu- 
tion. ^  ,. 

The  tax  credit  is  only  good  for  contribu- 
tions to  "sheltered  workshops"  certified  by 


the  Department  of  Labor  or  workshops  ad- 
ministered by  State  and  local  govemmenU. 
The  bill  would  take  effect  on  January  1. 
1983. 

S.  148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credite  allowable)  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 

-SEt-    441.  CREniT  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO  9HELTEREI> 
WORKSHOPS. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  Uxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  chariUble 
contributions  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 170(c))  of  the  taxpayer  to  a  qualified 
sheltered  workshop. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Maximum  dollar  amount.- The 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

"(2)  Liability  for  tax.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credite  aUowed 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  or  letter  designation  than 
this  section,  other  than  credits  allowable  by 
sections  31.  39,  and  43.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  Ux  imposed 
by  this  chapter'  shall  not  include  any  tax 
treated  as  not  imposed  by  thU  chapter 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  53  (a). 

"(B)  Carryback  and  carryover  of  iwused 

credit.— 

"(i)  Allowance  of  credit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph 
referred  to  as  the  unused  credit  year),  such 
excess  shall  be— 

"(I)  a  sheltered  workshop  credit  carryback 
to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(II)  a  sheltered  workshop  credit  carry- 
over to  each  of  the  15  taxable  years  follow- 
ing the  unused  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1983,  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subclauses 
(I)  and  (ID)  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  17  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  clause  (ii),  such  unused  credit 
may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to 
which  such  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

"(ii)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
clause  (i)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limiUtion  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 


"(ID  the  amounte  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tribuUble  to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.- For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(I)  Qualified  sheltered  workshop.— 
The  term  qualified  sheltered  workshop' 
means  a  sheltered  workshop  which— 

"(A)  is  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  provide  for  the  employment  of 
handicapped  persons  at  special  minimum 
wages  pursuant  to  section  14(c)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  or 

"(B)  which  Is  administered  by  a  SUte  or 
local  government. 
"(2)  Aggregation  of  expenditures.— 
"(A)     Controlled     group     of     corpora- 
tions.—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section— 

"(i)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(ID  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  shall  be  ite 
proportionate  share  of  the  paymente  giving 
rise  to  the  credit. 

"(B)  Common  controu— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  under  this  sec- 
tion- 

"(I)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  incorporated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
and 

"(Ii)  the  credit  (If  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  person  shall  be  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  increase  In  qualified 
research  expenses  giving  rise  to  the  credit. 
The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 
"(3)  Allocations.— 

"(A)  Passthrough  in  the  case  of  the  sub- 
chapters corporations,  etc.— Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  section  52  shall  apply. 

"(B)  Allocation  in  the  case  of  partner- 
ships.—In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  allocated  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(d)  Denial  of  Double  Benefit.— No  de- 
duction or  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  any 
other  provision  of  thU  chapter  with  respect 
to  any  amount  for  which  a  credit  U  allowed 
under  subsection  (a).". 

(b)(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  55 
(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  credits)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  44F"  in  clause  (i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "44F.  or  441". 

and  ..    _      ....r, 

(B)  by  inserting  •441(b)(2)(A)."  after    44F 

(g)(1)."  in  clause  (ID. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  items  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followine  new 
paragraph: 

"(31)  Credit  under  section  441.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  441,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
441  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation.". 
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(3XA)  Seel  Ion  383  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  111  dtations  on  unused  investment 
credits,  work  incentive  program  credits,  new 
employee  crxllts.  alcohol  fuel  credits,  for- 
eign taxes,  ind  capital  losses),  as  in  effect 
for  taxable  'ears  beginning  with  and  after 
the  first  tax  ible  year  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  py  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
apply,  is  am^ded— 

(I)  by  inse  -ting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corpo  ation  under  section  441 
(bK2KB)."  a  ter  ••44G(b)<2).",  and 

(ii)  by  inse  ting  "sheltered  workshop  cred- 
its," after  "<  mployee  stock  ownership  cred- 
its." in  the  »  ction  heading. 

(B)  Sectioi  I  383  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect 
on  the  day  b  »fore  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  leform  Act  of  1976)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  inse  rting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corpora  ion  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forw  ird  under  section  44I(bH2XB)," 
after  "44G(t)(2),".  and 

(ii)  by  inse  rting  "sheltered  workshop  cred- 
its," after  "(  mployee  stock  ownership  cred- 
its," in  the  s  iction  heading. 

(C)  The  U  3le  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  o^^chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "sheltered  workshop  credits."  after  "em- 
ployee stock!  ownership  credits,"  in  the  item 
relating  to  S(  ction  383. 

(4)  Subpar  igraph  (C)  of  section  6511(d)(4) 
of  such  Cod  i  (defining  credit  carryback)  is 
amended  bj  striking  out  "and  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback"  and  in- 
serting in  li«  u  thereof  "employee  stock  own- 
ership credil  carryback,  and  sheltered  work- 
shop credit  ( arryback". 

(5)  Sectior  6411  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
quick  refuni  S  in  respect  of  tentative  carry- 
back adjustt  lents)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  str  king  out  "or  unused  employee 
stock  owneiship  credit"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  ir  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "unused 
employee  st  >ck  ownership  credit,  or  unused 
sheltered  wc  rkshop  credit"; 

(B)  by  ins  rting  "by  a  sheltered  workshop 
credit  can  yback  provided  by  section 
44I(bK2)"  ai  ter  "by  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership credi;  carryback  provided  in  section 
44G(bM2),"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a): 

(C)  by  str  king  out  "or  an  employee  stock 
ownership  :redit  carryback  from"  each 
place  it  app<  ars  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  employi «  stock  ownership  credit  carry- 
back, or  a  s  lettered  workshop  credit  carry- 
back from";  and 

(D)  by  sti  Iking  out  "research  and  experi- 
mental cred  t  carry t)ack)"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  sut  section  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "re  earch  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  >r,  in  the  case  of  a  sheltered 
workshop  ci  edit  carryback,  to  an  investment 
credit  carry  )ack.  a  new  employee  credit  car- 
ryback, a  n  search  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  i  r  an  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  carry  »ack". 

(cKl)  Sul  section  (b)  of  section  6096  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  designation  of 
income  tax  payments  to  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  Id  44H"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "441 1,  and  441". 

(2)  The  U  ble  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  s  ibchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  am<  nded  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44H  the  following  new 
item: 
-SEC.  u\.  t'Ki  nrr  por  payments  to  sheltered 

\  WORKSHOPS.". 

(d)  The  a  nendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  3  1. 1982.9 


By  Mr.  ORASSLEY: 
S.  149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adel 
Shervln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ADEL  SHERVIN 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Adel  Shervin.  an  Iranian 
physician  currently  residing  in  Iowa. 
Dr.  Shervln  is  practicing  medicine  in 
Mason  City,  where  he  is  greatly 
needed  for  his  expertise  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  Park  Clinic.  Dr. 
Shervin  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  from  Tabriz  University, 
Iran,  in  July  1973.  He  successfuUy 
passed  the  examination  given  by  the 
Educational  Council  for  Foreign  Medi- 
cal Graduates  on  January  24,  1973, 
and  was  awarded  Certificate  No.  190 
586  8.  In  addition,  he  has  passed  his 
oral  examinations  and  is  now  board 
certified. 

Dr.  Shervin  interned  at  Pahlavi  Hos- 
pital. Tabriz.  Iran,  and  was  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  an 
intern  in  the  obstetrics  and  gynecolo- 
gy department  at  the  Greater  Balti- 
more Medical  Center  from  July  1. 
1975.  to  June  30,  1976.  He  served  his 
second  year  of  internship  at  the 
Franklin  Square  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, Md..  from  July  7, 1976,  to  Febru- 
ary 23.  1977. 

Dr.  Shervin  then  left  the  United 
States  and  returned  to  Iran.  He  was 
readmitted  to  the  United  States  on 
September  23,  1977.  Prom  July  1.  1979. 
to  June  30.  1980,  he  was  chief  resident 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Mary- 
land General  Hospital.  Shortly  before 
his  visa  was  due  to  expire.  Dr.  Shervin 
made  arrangements  to  return  to  Iran. 
His  wife  and  children  had  already  re- 
turned to  Iran  as  Dr.  Shervin's  father- 
in-law  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
his  wife  desired  to  be  near  her  father. 
Dr.  Shervin  had  made  all  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  return  to  Iran  and 
contacted  his  father  by  telephone  to 
inform  him  of  the  date  and  time  of  his 
arrival.  At  that  time,  his  father  ad- 
vised him  to  remain  in  the  United 
States.  The  political  situation  there 
had  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  former  professor  of  Shervin's 
had  been  murdered  outside  of  an  Ira- 
nian hospital.  This  assassination  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  professor  had 
been  trained  in  the  United  States  and 
had  a  long  association  with  U.S.  medi- 
cal schools.  Dr.  Shervin  also  learned 
that  a  close  personal  friend  of  his.  also 
a  physician,  had  recently  been  mur- 
dered. As  with  the  professor,  that 
friend  had  close  ties  with  the  United 
States.  Based  upon  his  father's  wishes. 
Dr.  Shervin  remained  in  the  United 
States. 

The  only  solution  to  Dr.  Shervin's 
problem  is  passage  of  private  legisla- 
tion. Claiming  political  asylum  could 
well  result  in  endangering  the  family 
members  who  are  still  in  Iran.  His 
sister-in-law  has  already  been  arrested 


and  Imprisoned  by  the  Khomeni  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  Shervin  is  a  wonderful  asset  to 
his  community  and  this  country.  To 
force  him  to  return  to  Iran  and  face  a 
probable  prison  sentence  or  even 
death  would  be  a  tragedy.  The  infor- 
mation cited  above  clearly  demon- 
strates his  plight  and  I  lu^e  rapid  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  and  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
establish  the  collection  of  student 
loans  in  default:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

coixECTioif  or  sTUDEirr  loans  in  default  act 
or  i9sa 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  prohibit  persons 
from  receiving  income  tax  refunds  if 
they  are  delinquent  or  in  default  on 
student  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  money  would 
be  used  instead  as  a  payment  toward 
the  outstanding  part  of  their  debt 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government.  I 
point  out  that  the  State  of  Iowa 
passed  similar  legislation  last  year. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  the  only 
proper  function  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  the  collection  of  taxes.  I 
also  find  it  unconscionable  to  refund 
money  to  individuals  who  actually  owe 
money  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  time  that  the  Government  follow 
the  dictates  of  commonsense  and  not 
pay  out  money  to  these  j>eople.  In  this 
time  of  budgetary  crisis,  that  is  what 
the  people  deserve  and  what  the 
people  expect. 

Those  who  have  borrowed  money 
under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  have  entered  into  what 
should  be  a  binding  agreement,  their 
failure  to  live  up  to  that  agreement  is 
giving  this  worthy  program  a  bad 
name  and  reputation  which  it  does  not 
deserve.  Those  who  are  ultimately  pe- 
nalized by  this  bad  name  are  future 
students,  the  future  of  this  great  coun- 
try. 

It  is  time  that  borrowers  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  proposal  will  send  the  neces- 
sary signal  to  them  that  the  Federal 
Government  means  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  inunediately  following  my 
remarlis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  ISO 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Collection  of  Stu- 
dent Loans  in  Default  Act  of  1982". 


amendments  to  the  internal  REVENUE  CODE 
or  1954 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  64  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  general  provisions  on  collections)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■SEf.  «3e«.  COIJ-EtTION  Of  STl'DENT  U)AN8  IN  DE- 
FAII.T. 

"(a)  Notice.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  January 
15  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  written  notice  to  each  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  any  loan  has  been  referred 
under  section  432A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  the  Secretary  for  collection. 
"(2)  Contents  or  notice.— Each  notice 
given  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain- 

"(A)  an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  ,  ^,  ,^ 

•(B)  the  dollar  amount  which  the  individ- 
ual is  required  to  pay.  and 
"(C)  instructions  for  paying  such  amount. 
"(3)  Amount  of  required  payment.— The 
amount  specified  under  paragraph  (2)(B) 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
specified  by  the  SecreUry  of  Education 
under  section  432A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

"(4)  Form,  etc.— The  notice  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe  and  shall 
be  sent  by  mail  to  the  individual's  last 
known  address  or  shall  be  left  at  the  dwell- 
ing or  usual  place  of  business  of  such  indi- 
vidual. 

•(b)  Payment  or  Amount  Owing.— Any 
amount  to  be  collected  from  an  individual 
kinder  this  section  shall  be  paid— 

(1)  in  connection  with  the  filing  of  his 
return  of  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  his 
taxable  year  which  includes  December  31  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  notice  under  sutwection 
(a)  is  sent,  or 
"(2)  if- 

••(A)  an  extension  is  granted  in  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  for  filing  such  return,  or 
■•(B)  no  such  return  is  required  to  be  filed 
for  such  year, 

in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. 
••(c)  Failure  To  Pay  Amount  Owing.— 
"(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  fails  to  pay  the  full  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  filing  the  return  of  Ux 
imposed  by  chapter  1  for  the  Uxable  year 
specified  in  such  notice,  the  Secretary  shall 
assess  and  collect  such  amount  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  powers,  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  if  such  amount 
were  a  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  C  the  collec- 
tion of  which  would  be  jeopardized  by  delay. 
••(2)  Amount  required  to  be  paid.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  is  the  amount  specified  in 
the  notice  under  subsection  (a). 
"(d)  Special  Rules.— 
"(1)  Appucation  to  fiscal  yeah  taxpay- 
ers.—In  the  case  of  an  individual  whose  tax- 
able year  is  not  a  calendar  year— 

••(A)  the  notice  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  provided  not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
close  of  such  taxable  year,  and 

•(B)  the  dollar  amount  specified  in  such 
notice  shall  be  the  dollar  amount  owing  on 
the  loan  on  the  last  day  of  such  Uxable 
year,  as  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Secretary. 

••(2)  Review  of  assessments  and  collec- 
tions.—Subsection  (b)  of  section  6305  shall 
apply  to  assessments  and  collections  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 


•'(3)  Notification  of  secretary  of  educa- 
tion OF  AMOUNTS  COLLECTED.— The  Secretary 
shall,  not  less  often  than  monthly,  notify 
the  Secretary  of  Education  of  the  amount 
collected  by  reason  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  loan  to  any  individual.      

■(4)  Transfers  of  amounts  collected.— 
The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  at  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar quarter,  the  aggregate  amount  of  pay- 
ments on  loans  referred  for  collection  under 
this  section  which  are  held  by  a  SUte 
agency  or  nonprofit  private  institution  or 
organization  with  which  the  Secretary  of 
Education  has  an  agreement  under  section 
428(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or  by  an  eligible  lender  In  a  SUte  described 
in  section  435(g)(1)  (D)  or  (F)  of  that  Act.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subchap- 
ter A  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec  6306.  Collection  of  student  loans  In  de- 
fault.". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
authority  to  make  credits  or  refunds)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  -internal  reve- 
nue Ux".  the  following:  "or  amount  owing 
under  section  6303". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
196S 

Sec.  3.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  432  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"REFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  DEFAULTED  STUDENT 
LOANS  FOR  COLLECTION 

"Sec.  432A.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shall  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury a  list  of  each  borrower  who  has  default- 
ed on  a  loan  which— 

••(A)  is  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under 
this  part:  and 

••(B)  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  A  loan  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  if — 

"(A)  the  loan  is  in  default  and  has  been  in 
default  for  at  least  6  months  at  the  time  the 
transmltUl  Is  made;  and 

••(BKl)  the  United  SUtes  has  obtained  an 
assignment  of  the  note  or  other  written  evi- 
dence of  the  loan;  or 

"(ID  the  note  or  other  written  evidence  of 
the  loan  Is  held  by  a  SUte  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institution  or  organization  with  which 
the  SecreUry  has  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 428(b)  or  by  an  eligible  lender  in  a 
SUte  described  in  section  435(g)(1)  (D)  or 
(F)  and  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  and  accrued  interest  of  the  loan  has 
been  determined  by  a  court  order  or  by  an 
order  of  an  administrative  process  esUb- 
lished  under  State  law. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  transmittal  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  Include— 

"(1)  the  name  and  last  known  address  of 
each  borrower  of  a  loan  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion, 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  principal 
and  accrued  interest  of  each  such  loan,  and 

••(3)  the  name  of  the  holder  of  each  such 
loan. 

•'(c)(1)  From  amounU  transferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
6303  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
guaranty  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  428(c)(2)  of  this  Act— 

"(A)  retain  such  portion  of  the  payments 
made  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  as  the  Secretary  determines 
represent  his  equlUble  share  of  repayment 
of  loans  subject  to  the  guaranty  agreement, 
and 

"(B)  pay  to  the  SUte  or  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  organization  with  which  the 
Secretary  has  an  agreement  under  section 
428(b)  the  remainder  of  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments attribuUble  to  the  repayment  of 
loans  subject  to  the  guaranty  agreement. 
Amounts  retained  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  paid  into  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  amounts 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  such  section  6306  after  complying 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
SecreUry  shall  pay  to  eligible  lenders  in  a 
SUte  described  in  section  435<gKl)  (D)  or 
(F)  such  portion  of  the  repaymenU  of  loans 
held  by  such  eligible  lenders  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
UbUshed  by  him.  are  owed  to  such  lenders. 
AmounU  remaining  from  the  repayment  of 
such  loans  after  complying  with  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid 
into  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  Each  SUte  and  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitution or  organization  with  which  the 
Secretary  has  an  agreement  under  section 
428(b)  and  each  eligible  lender  in  a  SUte  de- 
scribed in  section  435(gKl)  (D)  or  (F)  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
SecreUry  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  for  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter beginning  after  December  30.  1983  and 
for  each  calendar  quarter  thereafter. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  151.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit 
contributions  by  nonparty  multicandi- 
date  political  committees  in  election 
campaigns  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  provide  for  financing  of 
general  election  campaigns  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

CLEAN  CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reform 
the  Nation's  campaign  laws  regarding 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  legis- 
lation would  limit  campaign  spending, 
would  provide  matching  public  funds 
to  qualified  candidates,  and  would 
limit  the  influence  of  political  action 
committees. 

In  the  last  election,  congressional 
candidates  collected  and  spent  about 
$300  million.  In  one  Senate  race,  the 
two  candidates  spent  over  $13  million, 
for  a  Job  which  pays  about  $60,000  a 
year. 

Alone,  these  sums  are  startling.  But 
if  you  examine  the  trends,  the  figures 
become  even  more  troubling.  In  1972, 
congressional  candidates  collected 
about  $62.2  million,  compared  to  $300 
million  10  years  later.  Campaign 
spending  jumped  nearly  400  percent 
during   the   decade,   while   the   Con- 
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the  essence  of  an  election: 

wins,  the  other  returns 

practice  or  whatever.  Citi- 

.  .  make  this  choice  after  in- 

themselves  about  the  issues 

country.  Providing  such  in- 

is.  or  should  be,  the  major 

)f  a  campaign.  After  the  elec- 

winning  candidate  must  make 

series  of  choices  about  which 

will  best  resolve  those  same 

the  satisfaction  of  his  con- 

I    believe    the    outrageous 
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candidates  used  another  type 
conui  lercial  to  distort  the  record  of 
0>ponents.   These   commercials 
^  ote  out  of  context  or  purpose- 
only  part  of  the  truth.  This 
;ommercial  seemed  to  backfire 
year,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of 
vot!r.  If  some  of  these  commer- 
ha^  to  pass  the  same  loose  stand- 
accuracy  that  we  impose  on 
makers  of  aspirin,  for  example, 
w<  uld  have  never  got  on  the  air. 
hi  ive  reached  the  point  in  politi- 
can  paigning  where  a  candidate's 
important  decision  is  not  neces- 
his  stand  on  the  issues,  but  his 
qf  a  media  adviser. 

based  campaigns   are   costly, 
Itelps  explain  the  rapid  rise  of 


campaign  costs.  Political  campaign 
committees  (PAC's)  have  been  eager 
to  help  candidates  meet  these  increas- 
ing costs.  In  1972,  PAC's  contributed 
about  $8.5  million  to  congressional 
candidates,  about  14  percent  of  the 
total  spent.  By  1982,  PAC's  contribut- 
ed perhaps  $80  million,  or  about  27 
percent  of  the  total. 

PAC  money  is  not  free;  it  has  strings 
attached.  PAC's  represent  specific  eco- 
nomic or  ideological  interests.  Cam- 
paign contributions  help  open  doors, 
help  to  advance  special  interests 
rather  than  the  public  interest. 

Senator  Bob  Dole  has  said,  "When 
these  PAC's  give  money  they  expect 
something  in  return  other  than  good 
government."  He  is  right. 

We  do  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  organizations 
to  approach  the  Government.  The 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
in  addition  to  protecting  free  speech, 
religion,  assembly,  and  the  press,  also 
prohibits  Congress  from  abridging  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  political  action 
committee  having  the  right  to  present 
its  case  before  Congress,  or  to  exercise 
its  right  of  free  speech,  or  its  right  of 
making  a  campaign  contribution  as  a 
reflection  of  its  political  choice. 

But.  I  do  object  to  the  steady,  relent- 
less, election-after-election  increase  in 
both  the  volume  of  PAC  special  inter- 
est contributions,  and  the  proportion 
they  represent  of  all  contributions. 
The  public  interest  is  losing  out. 

How  do  we  define  public  interest? 
Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  craft  a  defi- 
nition based  on  issues  or  policies. 
Nonetheless,  we  can  agree  that  the 
special  interest  generally  is  an  orga- 
nized entity  narrow  in  scope  with  an 
identifiable  group  of  potential  benefi- 
ciaries. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  time 
when  American  politics  is  little  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  special  interest 
organizations. 

For  example,  let  me  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  how  many  times 
have  they  met  with  constituents  who 
have  actively  sought  a  specific  reduc- 
tion in  Government  spending  for  a 
particular  program  or  project  as  op- 
posed to  special  consideration  for  their 
own  worthy  cause?  Prom  my  own  ex- 
perience it  does  not  happen  more  than 
once  in  a  hundred  times,  or  less.  In- 
stead, we  are  besieged  with  those  who 
ask  that  their  tax  burden  be  reduced, 
or  their  allocation  of  resources  be  in- 
creased, or  a  tax  expenditure  created, 
or  a  grant  offered. 

The  average  taxpayer,  perhaps  not 
sharing  these  concerns,  usually  is  not 
organized  enough  or  does  not  com- 
mand enough  resources  to  make  his 
countercase  to  his  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 


And,  therein  lies  the  danger  of  the 
political  action  campaign  contribution 
process. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  unspoken  and 
unheard  interest  of  a  majority  of 
Americans  is  being  lost  in  the  louder, 
more  politically  attuned  voice  of  orga- 
nized special  interests. 

One  of  our  former  colleagues, 
Walter  Mondale,  recently  said: 

You  know  and  I  know  that  these  rivers 
and  oceans  of  special  interest  money  are 
pressing  and  compromising  our  Govern- 
ment—shattering public  trtist  and  paralyz- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  American  people  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  accepted  no  cam- 
paign contributions  for  my  last  two 
campaigns  in  1976  and  1982.  In  earlier 
campaigns,  in  1970  and  before,  I  did 
accept  contributions.  Believe  me,  I 
find  it  much  easier  to  represent  all  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  without  having  to 
raise  a  campaign  war  chest.  Let  us  not 
kid  ourselves.  Campaign  contributions 
do  lead  to  an  implied  obligation.  The 
American  people  realize  this  fact  of 
political  life. 

Most  Americans  are  cjmical  about 
Congress  as  an  institution  and  little 
wonder,  given  the  campaign  financing 
system  we  tolerate.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  now,  to  reform  this 
system,  before  serious  scandals  erupt. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  busi- 
ness representative  recently  described, 
quite  well,  the  risks  inherent  in  the  ex- 
isting arrangement: 

The  nation's  capital  is  awash  with  cash.  It 
sloshes,  ebbs  and  flows,  through  the  K 
street  canyon  of  corporations,  trade  associa- 
tions, union  headquarters  and  exquisitely 
appointed  suites  of  special-interest  law 
firms,  around  the  embassies  of  Kalorama 
Road,  through  the  pale  drawing  rooms  of 
Georgetown,  past  the  White  House  and.  de- 
fying all  laws  of  gravity,  alternately  seeps 
and  gurgles  its  way  uphill  to  the  Capitol. 

To  control  this  danger,  I  have  intro- 
duced reform  legislation  which  con- 
tains three  major  provisions.  First,  my 
bill  sets  a  strict  limit  on  how  much  can 
t>e  spent  in  a  general  election— a  base 
of  $600,000  plus  $0.05  for  each  voting- 
age  resident  of  the  State.  Second,  it 
provides  for  matching  Federal  funds 
for  candidates  who  are  able  to  collect 
a  threshold  amount  from  small  con- 
tributors. Public  funding,  using  the 
voluntary  tax-checkoff  approach,  is 
the  best  way  I  know  to  assert  the  gen- 
eral interest  over  the  number  of  spe- 
cial interests.  Finally,  the  bill  limits 
the  amount  of  contributions  a  candi- 
date can  accept  from  PAC's  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  spending  limit.  This  provi- 
sion would  also  reduce  the  Influence  of 
special  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  this  year  and  approve  campaign 
reform  legislation. 
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By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an 


investment  tax  credit  for  certain  soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOIL  AND  WATER  COHSEHVATIOII  II»C«mVES 
ACT  or  1983 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  some  much-needed  leg- 
islation, the  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Incentives  Act  of  1983.  This  act 
would  allow  private  landowners  and 
operators  to  claim  a  10-percent  invest- 
ment Ux  credit  when  they  invest  their 
own  money  in  installing  and  maintain- 
ing conservation  practices  on  their 
lands. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  last  few 
years  about  the  critical  need  to  insure 
adequate  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  our  Nation's  farm  and 
rangelands.  New  statistics  reveal  a  loss 
of  a  staggering  2  billion  tons  of  crop- 
land topsoil  per  year.  It  is  possible 
that  the  loss  of  agricultural  land  qual- 
ity, coupled  with  agricultural  land 
quantity,  could  be  so  great  within  the 
next  few  years  that  what  once  seemed 
like  an  infinite  capacity  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  may  no  longer  be  possi- 
ble. 

We  all  know  that  the  basic  and  most 
important  ingredient  for  providing 
abundant  food  for  a  htmgry  world  is 
good  soil. 

I  have  been  able  to  learn  about  sou 
erosion  firsthand.  My  State  of  Iowa 
contributes  more  funds  and  services  to 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
than  any  other  State  in  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  Iowa  is  one  of  our 
largest  crop-producing  States  and  loses 
more  cropland  to  erosion  than  any 
other  State— 10  tons  per  acre  per  year. 
Understanding  Iowa's  problem  makes 
it  clear  why  soil  erosion  has  serious 
and  significant  national  implications. 

Mr.  President,  our  farmers  have  a 
special  feeling  about  the  land.  They 
are  enthusiastic  and  interested  in  con- 
serving and  protecting  that  land  and 
its  soil.  But  the  fact  is,  it  takes  an 
extra  special  effort  for  a  farmer  to 
conserve  his  land  for  future  genera- 
tions. Soil  conservation  pays  off  over  a 
number  of  years,  but  in  the  short- 
term,  especially  in  today's  market, 
when  most  farmers  have  to  worry 
about  going  under,  paying  for  soil  con- 
servation can  be  an  economic  burden. 
Sam  Raybum,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  once  said 
that  the  one  thing  besides  people  he 
claimed  to  know  was  land.  The  one 
thing  I  claim  to  know,  besides  land 
and  people  in  general,  is  a  special  cate- 
gory of  people,  farmers,  and  I  know 
that  a  soil  conservation  tax  credit  is 
one  of  several  measures  which  will 
make  widespread  use  of  conservation 
practices  a  reality  in  today's  economy. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation,  my  goal  is  to  restore  vi- 
tality in  our  conservation  efforts  by 
adopting  adequate  incentives  to  suc- 


cessfully promote  widespread  volim- 
tary  participation.  In  my  opinion,  the 
conservation  tax  credit  takes  the  right 
step  in  this  direction. 

The  popularity  of  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  tax  credit  is  unquestion- 
able. When  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  held  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation hearings  last  summer  in  Iowa, 
nearly  every  person  who  testified  gave 
support  for  the  conservation  tax 
credit. 

I  also  sent  a  questiormalre  on  conser- 
vation policy  options  to  the  food  pro- 
ducers in  my  State.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  those  who  responded  support- 
ed a  conservation  investment  tax 
credit. 

In  addition,  every  farm  and  conser- 
vation group  I  have  contacted  whole- 
heartedly supports  the  concept.  One 
of  the  biggest  advantages  to  the  con- 
servation tax  credit  incentive  is  that  it 
does  not  increase  the  Federal  budget. 

Another  bonus  is  that  tax  credits 
should  have  a  particular  appeal  to  ab- 
sentee landowners  who  generally  have 
little  incentive  to  conserve  soil  and 
water.  While  there  are  no  concrete  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  conservation  ac- 
tivities of  absentee  landowners,  many 
conservationists  believe  the  absentee 
landowner  does  not  conserve  the  soil 
at  the  same  rate  as  a  farmer  who 
owns,  operates,  and  lives  on  his  land. 
The  tax  credit  would  provide  the  nec- 
essary incentive. 

The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  In- 
centives Act  of  1983  is  practical  legisla- 
tion. It  builds  on  the  section  of  the 
Tax  Code,  175.  which  allows  farm- 
owners  or  operators  to  deduct  the  land 
management  and  conservation  expend- 
itures already  listed  in  the  code.  My 
bill  would  allow  for  a  choice  of  either 
a  full  tax  deduction  the  year  the  struc- 
ture is  installed  or  a  10-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  the  first  year,  with  de- 
ductions that  year  and  thereafter  on  a 
standard  depreciation  schedule.  For 
example,  a  farmer  uses  his  own  money 
to  install  an  erosion  control  structure 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  My  bill  will  allow 
him  to: 

First,  deduct  the  $2,000  from  his 
gross  income  that  taxable  year;  or 

Second,  take  a  $200  tax  credit— 10 
percent-off  his  tax  liability  that  tax- 
able year  with  deductions  thereafter 
amounting  to  the  full  cost  of  the 
structure  over  the  span  of  its  apprecia- 
ble life. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  meet  na- 
tional needs  for  food  and  fiber  and 
maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
it  is  essential  that  productive  land  and 
water  resources,  owned  and  operated 
by  our  Nation's  food  producers,  be 
conserved  and  managed  in  a  way  that 
allows  for  long-term  quality  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land.  Because  the  cost 
of  conservation  measures  cannot  be 
easily  recovered  in  the  marketplace, 
there  must  be  financial  incentives  for 
the   private    landowner.   The    invest- 


ment tax  credit  will  help  accomplish 
this  goal. 

As  one  of  my  fellow  lowans  re- 
marked to  me  last  summer,  "oil  can  be 
replaced  by  another  form  of  energy, 
but  nothing  known  to  mankind  can  re- 
place our  soil."  I  could  not  say  It 
better,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  my 
fellow  Senators  who  are  concerned,  as 
I  am,  about  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion and  its  effect  on  the  long-range 
productivity  of  our  farm  and  range- 
lands,  will  support  the  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Incentives  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  152 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Incentives  Act  of  1983". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS:  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY. 

(a)  PiHDiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  in  order  to  meet  national  needs  for 
food  and  fiber,  and  to  mainUin  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  It  is  essential  that  the  pro- 
ductive land  and  water  resources  of  the 
Nation  be  used  and  treated  in  a  manner 
which  provides  for  sustained  production  and 
environmental  stability: 

(2)  the  management  and  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's productive  soils  and  waters  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  landowners  and  operators, 
and  the  actions  of  such  persons  with  respect 
to  such  management  and  use  determine  the 
long-term  quality  and  productivity  of  the 
Nation's  land;  and 

(3)  the  cost  of  conservation  measures 
cannot  be  readily  recovered  in  the  market 
place,  which  places  an  unfair  burden  on  pri- 
vate producers  for  providing  a  public  benefit 
and  which  often  makes  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  economically  unsound  for  the 
producer. 

(b)  PoucY.— It  is  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide financial  incentives,  in  the  form  of  in- 
vestment tax  credits,  to  encourage  private 
landowners  and  operators  to  conserve  and 
manage  land  and  water  within  their  capa- 
bilities and  to  treat  such  land  and  water  in  a 
manner  which  provides  for  sustained  pro- 
duction and  the  prevention  of  environmen- 
tal deterioration. 

SEC  1.  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  FOR  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  EXPENDITl'RES. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
48(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  section  38  property)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting   •.  or ":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  in  the  case  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation expenditures  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  175(c)),  that  portion  of  such  expend- 
itures for  the  Uxable  year  (other  than  that 
portion  attribuUble  to  property  which  oth- 
erwise qualifies  as  section  38  property) 
which  the  taxpayer  does  not  elect  under 
section  175  to  treat  as  expenses  which  are 
not  chargeable  to  capital  account.". 
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(b)  Cow*oiuiiiic  AMDrDMnrr.— The  last 
sentence  ol  paragraph  (1)  of  section  48(a)  of 
such  Code  s  amended— 

(1)  by  in«rting  "or  (H)"  after  "subpara- 
graph (P)"  and 

(2)  by  ina  erting  ",  or  7  years,  respectively' 
aiter  "grovi  ing  period". 

»KC.  4.  EKKK<  TIVE  DATE. 

The  ame  idments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  U  xable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.^982. 


By  JMr.    INOUYE   (for   himself 
arjd  Mr.  Matsunaga): 

A  bill   to   amend   title   38, 

States  Code,  to  provide  that 

Admi  listrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 

f  urn  sh  outpatient  dental  services 

treati  oent  for  non-service-connect- 

disabillty  to  any  war  veteran  who 

sen  ice-connected  disability  of  80 

centu  n  or  more;  to  the  Committee 

Vetera  ns'  Affairs. 

VETERANS'  DENTAL  CARE 

INpUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

today,    legislation    which 

provide  for  outpatient  dental 

war  veteran  who  is  80  per- 

disabled  as  a  result  of  his 

^rvice.  Veterans  will  be  eligi- 

care  even  if  their  dental 

are  unrelated  to  their  service 
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Legislation  passed  by  the  91st  Con- 
pro  Ides  medical  and  outpatient 
\(eterans  of  all  wars  who  were 
permanently  disabled  by 
ated     injuries.     This     law. 
91-102.   was  designed  to 
medical  needs  that  would 
durfng  their  lives,  but  would  be 
to  their  military  wounds.  It. 
specially  forbids  payment  for 
dental  care.  My  bill  seeks 
gap  left  by  Public  Law  91- 


Accordihg  to  one  estimate,   175.000 
would  be  eligible  for  dental 
bill  is  passed.  Currently. 


tills 


these  men  get  free  care  only  if  their 
problems  are  directly  related  to  their 
service  disability.  But.  as  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  noted  when  they 
urged  me  to  introduce  this  measure, 
many  veterans  live  on  limited,  fixed 
incomes.  Dental  costs  are  rising  along 
with  everything  else  in  these  inflation- 
ary times,  and  an  increasing  number 
are  being  forced  to  go  without  proper 
dental  care  because  they  cannot  afford 
it. 

Until  1973,  blind,  paraplegic  veterans 
were  eligible  for  outpatient  dental 
services.  But  the  regulation  permitting 
that  was  rescinded  in  1973,  much  to 
the  dismay  of  the  severely  disabled 
veterans  who  were  its  beneficiaries. 
Even  now,  veterans  who  attend  school 
or  undergo  on-the-job  training  and 
spend  time  at  a  VA  hospital  are  eligi- 
ble for  dental  treatment  without 
regard  to  their  degree  of  disability. 
But  many  veterans  do  not  want  to,  or 
cannot,  be  admitted  to  our  over- 
crowded and  understaffed  veterans 
hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6I2(bHl)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (G): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (H)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "or'";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  from  which  a  veteran  of  any  war  who 
has  a  service-connected  disability  rated  as  80 
per  centum  or  more  is  suffering.".* 

CERTIFICATION  AND  EXAMINATION  DATA 

lAcoimulitive  diU| 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  MATStmACA): 
S.  154.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  incentive  special  pay  for  cer- 
tain dentists  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  DENTISTS  IN  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Matsunaga  and  myself,  to 
provide  for  special  incentive  pay  for 
those  dentists  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration who  have  received  advanced 
professional  certification/specialty 
board  certification. 

Our  proposal  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Vetemas"  Administration  to 
provide  for  the  same  $2,500  bonus  as 
Veterans'  Administration  physicians 
presently  receive,  when  a  member  of 
the  dental  profession  has  passed  his  or 
her  national  specialty  boards.  This  ac- 
complishment is  indeed  a  fine  tribute 
to  the  practitioner's  professional  com- 
petence and  the  esteem  for  which  he 
or  she  is  held  by  his  or  her  colleagues. 

In  all  candor,  we  were  surprised  to 
recently  learn  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration dentists  are  not  already 
treated  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
their  Veterans'  Administration  physi- 
cian colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  background  materi- 
als provided  me  by  the  American 
Dental  Association  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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DEFINITIONS  OP  Special  Areas  op  Dental 
Practice  as  Approved  bv  the  Council  on 
Dental  Education.  American  Dental  as- 
sociation. May  1976 

It  is  recognized  there  are  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities among  the  recognized  areas  of 
dental  practice.  However,  as  a  matter  ol 
principle,  a  specialist  shall  not  Provide  rou- 
tinely procedures  that  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  specialty. 

dental  public  health 
Dental  public  health  is  the  science  and  art 
of  preventing  and  controlling  dental  dis- 
eases and  promoting  dental  health  through 
organized  community  efforts.  It  is  that  form 
of  dental  practice  which  serves  the  commu- 
nity as  a  patient  rather  than  the  individual. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  dental  health  edu- 
cation of  the  public,  with  applied  dental  re- 
search and  with  the  administration  of 
group  dental  care  programs  as  well  as  the 
prevention  and  control  of  dental  diseases  on 
a  community  basis. 

ENDODONTICS 

Endodontics  is  that  branch  of  dentistry 
that  deals  with  diagnosis  and  treatment  ol 
oral  conditions  which  arise  as  a  result  of 
pathoses  of  the  denUl  pulp.  Its  study  en- 
compasses related  basic  and  clinical  sciences 
including  the  biology  of  the  normal  pulp 
and  supporting  structures,  etiology,  diagno- 
sis prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases 
and  injuries  of  the  pulp  and  penradicular 
tissues.  (Revised  May  1977). 

ORAL  pathology 

Oral  pathology  is  that  branch  of  science 
which  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  diseases 
affecting  the  oral  and  adjacent  regions, 
through  study  of  its  causes,  its  processes 
and  its  ef fecU.  together  with  the  associated 
alterations  or  oral  structure  and  function. 
The  practice  of  oral  pathology  shall  include 
the  development  and  application  of  this 
knowledge  through  the  use  of  clinical,  mi- 
croscopic, radiographic,  biochemical  or 
other  such  laboratory  examinations  or  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  required  to  establish  a  di- 
agnosis and/or  gain  other  information  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient or  to  correct  the  result  of  structural 
or  functional  changes  produced  by  alter- 
ations from  the  normal. 

ORAL  AND  MAXILLOFACIAL  SURGERY 

Oral  and  maxillofacial  surgery  is  that  part 
of  dental  practice  which  deals  with  diagno- 
sis the  surgical  and  adjunctive  treatment  of 
diseases,  injuries  and  defects  of  the  oral  and 
maxillofacial  region.  (Revised  May  1978) 

ORTHODONTICS 

Orthodontics  is  that  area  of  dentistry  con- 
cerned with  the  supervision,  guidance  and 
correction  of  the  growing  or  mature  dento- 
faclal  structures.  Including  those  conditions 
that  require  movement  of  teeth  or  correc- 
tion of  malrelationships  and  malformations 
of  their  related  structures  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  relationships  between  and  among 
teeth  and  facial  bones  by  the  application  of 


forces  and/or  the  stimulation  and  redirec- 
tion of  functional  forces  within  the  cranio- 
facial complex.  ^     ^, 

Major  responsibilities  of  orthodontic  prac- 
tice Include  the  diagnosis,  prevention.  Inter- 
ception and  treatment  of  all  forms  of  m^oc- 
cluslon  of  the  teeth  and  associated  alter- 
ations In  their  surrounding  structures:  the 
design,  application,  and  control  of  function- 
al and  corrective  appliances:  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  dentition  and  its  supporting 
structures  to  atuln  and  maintain  optimum 
occlusal  relations  in  physiologic  and  esthetic 
harmony  among  facial  and  cranial  struc- 
tures. (Revised.  December  1980) 


PEDODONTICS 

The  specialty  of  pedodontics  Is  the  prac- 
tice and  teaching  of  comprehensive  Preven- 
tive and  therapeutic  oral  health  care  of  chil- 
dren from  birth  through  adolescence.  It 
shall  be  construed  to  Include  care  for  special 
patients  beyond  the  age  of  adolescence  who 
demonstrate  mental,  physical  and/or  emo- 
tional problems. 

PERIODONTICS 

Periodontics  is  that  branch  of  dentistry 
which  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  of  the  supporting  and  sur- 
rounding tissues  of  the  teeth.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  health  of  these  structures  and 
tissues,  achieved  through  periodontal  treat- 
ment procedures,  is  also  «>"«''?«•■«* /%P* 
the  responsibility  of  the  periodontist.  The 
scope  shall  be  limited  to  preclude  perrna- 
nent  restorative  dentistry.  (Revised.  May. 
1980) 

PROSTHODONTICS 

Prosthodontics  is  that  branch  of  dentistry 
pertaining  to  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  oral  functions,  comfort,  appear- 
ance and  health  of  the  patient  by  the  resto- 
ration of  natural  teeth  and/or  the  replace- 
ment of  missing  teeth  and  contiguous  oral 
and  maxillofacial  tissues  with  artificial  sub- 
stitutes. 

S.  154 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4118  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 

amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  (2)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clause  (C)  as  clause 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

••(C)  For  board  certification  In  a  specialty. 

$2,500."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  (4)-  „,...„ 

(A)  by  redesignating  clause  (C)  as  clause 

(D):  and  .  ,_,  ..  „  ., 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

••(C)  For  board  certification  In  a  specialty. 

$1,875.":  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (d)— 
(A)  by  striking  out  '(c)  (2)  (C)    and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  -(c)  (2)  (D)":  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  -(c)  <4>  <C) "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  (4)  (D)".« 

By  Mr.  INOtTYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S  155.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  73  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
incentive  special  pay  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration psychologists  who  obtam 
certain  Taoard  certification  in  a  profes- 
sional specialty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Matsuhaga  and 
myself.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Veterans'  Administration  - 
incentive  pay  provisions  in  order  to 
provide  our  Nation's  psychologists  the 
same  professional  opportunities  that 
we  have  accorded  their  physician  col- 
leagues. ^^     ,      . 

Our  proposal  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  for  the  same  $2,500  bonus  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration  physi- 
cians presently  receive,  when  a 
member  of  the  psychological  profes- 
sion has  passed  his  or  her  national 
specialty  boards. 

To  be  eligible  today  to  sit  for  the 
American  Board  of  Professional  Psy- 
chology. Inc.'s  diploma,  a  psychologist 
must  have  been  awarded  a  doctoral 
degree  in  psychology  from  a  college  or 
university  which  meets  the  standards 
of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation and  must  have  completed  5 
years  of  qualifying  experience.  4  yeare 
of  which  must  have  been  postdoctoral. 
I  understand  that  the  actual  examma- 
tion  involves  both  a  detailed  work 
sample  and  an  oral  examination  by 
ones  professional  peers.  Further  I  un- 
derstand that  currently  less  than  8 
percent  of  all  eligible  psychologists 
ever  achieve  this  distinction. 

In  our  judgment,  it  would  very  much 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  actively  encour- 
age professional  development  by  its 
health  care  practitioners  of  all  disci- 
plines and.  accordingly,  we  would 
strongly  urge  our  colleagues  on  tne 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  give 
our  proposal  every  consideration. 

During  the  last  legislative  sessimi. 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  I  introduced 
simUar  legislation  and.  at  that  tune, 
received  a  report  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  that  although  our  pro- 
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only  cost  the  administra- 
>00  during  the  first  year  and 
$2,062,000  after  5  years,  the 
Administration    could    not 
Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid 
reflects  a  basic  institutional 
nonphysician  health  care 
Hopefully,  this  session,  we 
a  more  favorable  report, 
ilso  made  a  modification  in 
proposal  to  now  allow  the 
of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
provide  for  the  payment  of 
special  pay  bonuses  when  a 
has  obtained  an  addition- 
academic  degree,  such  as  a 
public  health.  In  our  judg- 
very  much  in  the  best  inter- 
Nation's  veterans  that  those 
continue  to  possess  the 
t^date  knowledge  available, 
confident  that  our  Nation's 
public    health    are    well 
ind  have  an  excellent  track 
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S.  155 


Be  it 
Representak 
America   in 
subchapter 
United 

(1)  by 
tion  4120:  aiid 

(2)  by  ins  irting  after  section  4118  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
''§4119.  Incentive 


special  pay  for  peychologitU 

.  Ldministrator  may  pay  incentive 
to  any  psychologist  appointed 
chapter  who— 

an  agreement  with  the  Ad- 

to  complete  a  specified  period  of 

Department  of  Medicine  and 

either 

av^ded  a  diploma  as  a  Diplomate 

Psychology  or  as  a  Diplomate  in 

Psychology    by    the   American 

Pitfessional  Psychology,  or 

obta^  an  additional  advanced  aca- 

such  as  a  Masters  in  Public 
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proportional  amount  of  the  in- 
pay   payable   under   para- 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  cal- 
basis  of  the  ratio  which  the 
employment  of  such  psychologist 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
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under  subsection  (aHl)  of  this 
specify  a  period  of  one  year  of 


sp<cial 
(B) 
tie 


service  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  or  such  longer  period  of  service,  not 
exceeding  four  years,  as  the  psychologist  re- 
quests. Any  psychologist  who  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  this  section  and  has  not 
failed  to  refund  any  amount  which  such 
psychologist  became  obligated  to  refund 
under  any  such  agreement  shall  be  eligible 
to  enter  into  a  subsequent  agreement  under 
this  section. 

••(2)(A)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  the  psychologist,  in  the  event  that 
such  psychologist  voluntarily,  or  because  of 
misconduct,  fails  to  complete  at  least  one 
year  of  service,  or  such  longer  period  of 
service  as  provided  for  in  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  pursu- 
ant to  such  agreement,  shall  be  required  to 
refund  the  total  amount  received  under  this 
section,  unless  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  such  failure  is  necessitated  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  the  psy- 
chologist. 

'•(B)  Any  such  agreement  shall  specify  the 
terms  under  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  psychologist  may  elect  to 
terminate  such  agreement. 

'•(3)  Any  psychologist  who  enters  into  an 
agreement  under  this  section  is  eligible  to 
receive  incentive  special  pay  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  agreement  is  entered 
into,  or  the  date  on  which  the  psychologist 
becomes  employed,  whichever  date  is  later. 

••(d)  Any  amount  of  incentive  special  pay 
payable  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  in 
biweelily  installments. 

••(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  additional  com- 
pensation provided  as  incentive  special  pay 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as 
basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  section  5551, 
5552,  or  5595  of  title  5,  chapter  81  of  such 
title,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  creating 
an  entitlement  to  benefits  based  on  basic 
pay. 

••(2)  Additional  compensation  paid  as  in- 
centive special  pay  under  this  section  to  any 
full-time  employee  shall  be  included  in  basic 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence, 
special  pay  paid  to  any  full-time  employee 
shall  be  included  in  average  pay,  as  defined 
in  section  8331  (4)  of  such  title,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  computing  an  annuity  under  such 
chapter  only  if— 

'•(A)  the  annuity  is  paid  under  section 
8337  of  such  title  or  under  subsection  (d)  or 
(e)  of  section  8341  of  such  title:  or 

••(B)  The  employee  has  completed  not  less 
than  15  years  of  full-time  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (except 
that,  regardless  of  the  length  of  such  em- 
ployee's service,  no  incentive  special  pay 
may  be  included  by  reason  of  this  clause  in 
average  pay  in  computing  an  annuity  that 
commences  before  (October  1,  1985,  and  only 
one-half  of  any  incentive  special  pay  paid 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  may 
be  included  by  reason  of  this  clause  in  aver- 
age pay  in  computing  an  annuity  that  com- 
mences on  or  after  October  1.  1985.  but 
before  October  1. 1990). 

••(3)  Any  additional  compensation  provid- 
ed as  incentive  special  pay  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  annual  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  87  of  title  5.  relat- 
ing to  life  insurance  for  Federal  employees. 

•'(f)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 


the  item  relating  to  section  4119  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"4119.  Incentive  special  pay  for  psycholo- 
gists. 
•'4120.  Relationship  between  this  subchap- 
ter   and    other    provisions    of 
law.". 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1. 1983.* 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 
third-year  tax  cut  for  individuals  with 
taxable  incomes  over  $50,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MODIFICATION  OF  THIRD  YEAR  TAX  CUT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  suspend 
implementation  of  further  tax  cuts 
contained  in  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  as  they  apply  to  indi- 
viduals with  taxable  incomes  of  more 
than  $50,000. 

At  the  time  of  its  passage,  the  25- 
percent  across-the-board  tax  cuts  con- 
tained in  the  administration's  econom- 
ic recovery  act  were  to  have  fueled  the 
renewed  growth  of  our  Nation's  econo- 
my. Instead,  we  are  now  approaching 
implementation  of  the  final  year  of 
these  graduated  cuts  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  served  only  to  ex- 
acerbate the  Federal  deficit  crisis  and 
increasingly  shift  the  relative  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  burden  away  from 
upper-income  taxpayers  and  toward 
lower-  to  middle-income  taxpayers.  Ad- 
ditionally, in  order  to  compensate  for 
Federal  revenues  lost  principally  to 
the  rich,  last  year's  tax  equity  pro- 
gram contained  tax  increases  on  gaso- 
line and  tobacco  which  will  again 
impose  disproportionate  burdens  upon 
those  least  able  to  bear  them. 

While  a  total  suspension  of  the 
scheduled  tax  cuts  would,  of  course, 
have  the  most  effect  upon  the  Federal 
deficit,  such  a  total  suspension  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  locking  in  the 
unfairness  already  worked  upon  the 
majority  of  persons  in  our  Nation.  In 
order  to  mitigate  this  unfairness.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  suspension  of  further 
tax  cuts  should,  at  this  time,  only  take 
effect  with  respect  to  those  who  have 
already  most  benefited  from  the  ad- 
ministration's largess. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  156 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITION    I.   MODIFICATION   OF  THIRD-YEAR  TAX 
fllT. 

Section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  Imposed)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(g)  Further  Adjustments  in  Tax 
Tables.— In  the  case  of  taxable  years  begin- 


nlng  after  December  31.  1982.  ^o^^P^y^ 
with  taxable  Incomes  which  exceed  $50  000 
($100  000  in  the  case  of  individuals  filing  a 
olnt  return  under  section  6013),  in  lieii  of 
the  rates  In  the  Ubles  Prescribed  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsections  (a). 
rb)\(c),  (d),  and  (e),  the  rates  shall  be  the 
rates  in  effect  as  If  the  reductions  attributa- 
ble to  a  10-percent  reduction  effective  on 
July  1. 1983  do  not  apply."- 
sw .  2.  t  <)»-(>RMis(;  amendment. 

Clause  (li)  of  section  3402  (aM3)(B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Income  tax  collected  at  source)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  peri<>d  a  comma  and 
-except  as  to  taxpayers  with  taxable  In- 
comes which  exceed  $50,000  ($100,000  in  the 
case  of  married  taxpayers)  . 

SE( .  .1.  EFFKITIVE  DATE.  .    .     ^   „ 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1982.« 


By   Mr.   INOUYE   (for   himself 

and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 

S    157.   A  bill  to  amend  title   10, 

United  States  Code,  to  provide  vision 

care  services  under  CHAMPUS;  to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

uniformed  services  vision  care  program 
•  Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  pre- 
ventive vision  care  program  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and 
their  dependents  by  removing  the 
present  legislative  restrictions  under 
the  civilian  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram of  the  uniformed  services 
(CHAMPUS). 

Presently,  CHAMPUS  provides 
health  insurance  coverage  for  approxi- 
mately 7.9  million  dependents  of 
active  duty,  retired,  and  deceased  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Under  my  proposal,  eye  examina- 
tions, including,  but  not  limited  to, 
preventive  and  diagnostic  services, 
when  performed  by  a  doctor  of  optom- 
etry, osteopathy,  or  medicine,  will  be 
authorized  for  reimbursement.  In 
cases  that  are  deemed  appropriate, 
lenses  and  eyeglass  frames  will  also  be 
provided. 

During    our    deliberations    on    trie 
fiscal  year  1980  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill,  we  decided 
to  remove  our  prior  Appropriations 
Committee  restriction  on  optometry 
services.  We  did  this  primarily  in  rec- 
ognition that  all  the  available  evidence 
now  indicated  that  eye/vision  disor- 
ders comprise  the  second  most  chronic 
health  condition  in  our  Nation.  Given 
the   pressing   need   to   retain   highly 
trained  personnel  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices   it  was  our  considered  judgment 
that  "skimping"  in  eye/vision  care  as  a 
means  of  controlling  costs,  simply  no 
longer  made  any  sense.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  now  becomes  evident  to  me 
that  it  is  also  necessary  to  modify  the 
basic  CHAMPUS  authorization  act  to 
accomplish  our  purpose. 

During  our  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  deliberations,  I  was  par- 
ticularly distressed  to  learn  that  at 


this  time  it  has  been  estimated  that 
only  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  population 
who  require  some  form  of  vision  csure 
service  actually  receive  them.  The 
American  Optometric  Association  esti- 
mates that  this  figure  can  be  broken 
down  demographically  as  foUows:  25 
percent  of  Americans  under  age  20;  40 
percent  between  ages  20  to  30;  50  per- 
cent between  ages  30  to  40:  70  percent 
of  those  aged  40  to  50;  85  percent  of 
those  aged  50  to  60;  and  95  percent  of 
those  over  60. 

Furthermore,  apparently  46  Percent 
of  the  U.S.  population  aged  18  to  44 
wear  corrective  lenses,  and  over  51  per- 
cent of  our  total  population  wear  cor- 
rective lenses.  Undoubtedly,  the  pro- 
portions are  not  significantly  different 
from  our  active  duty  personnel  or 
their  families.  Of  special  Interest.  90 
percent  of  the  vision  care  servuies  re- 
quired are  considered  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  Optometrists  Practicing 

Act 

Iii  my  judgment,  it  Is  now  time  for 
the  Congress  to  commit  ourselves  to 
providing  high  quality  health  care  U> 
all  our  active  duty  personnel  and  their 
dependents.  Without  question,  this 
must  include  ready  access  to  eye/ 
vision  care,  and  especially  the  preven- 
tive examinations.  For  too  long  now, 
we  have  only  Ulked  about  the  impor- 
tance of  preventive  services;  the  tune 
has  now  come  to  provide  them. 

Mr  President,  I  strongly  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  to  insure  that  th<>se 
receiving  health  care  under  CHAM- 
PUS will  be  entitled  to  the  same  serv- 
ices that  they  could  receive  if  they 
were  able  to  go  to  an  on-base  facility. 
Further,  we  must  begin  to  recognize 
that  if  we  are  ever  to  curtail  our  Na- 
tion's ever-escalating  health  care  costs, 
we  must  give  greater  priority  to  pre- 
ventive health  care. 

Mr  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  157 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  sec- 
tion 1079(a)(3)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)  eye  examinations  and  vision  care  serv- 
ices. Including  preventive,  diagnostic,  and 
treatment  services,  may  be  provided  only  by 
a  doctor  of  optometry,  osteopathy,  or  medi- 

*^  Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1. 1983.« 


By  Mr,  INOUYE: 
S  158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
restrictions  on  the  types  of  medical 
care  that  the  uniformed  services  may 
provide,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


CHAMPUS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  basic  authorization 
statute  of  the  civilian  health  and  med- 
ical program  of  the  uniformed  services 
(CHAMPUS)  in  order  to  remove  all 
present  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
type  of  health  benefit  package  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  wish 
to  provide  to  eligible  beneficiaries. 

For  financial  reasons,  it  currently  Is 
not  possible  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  every  CHAMPUS  ben- 
eficiary with  a  totaUy  comprehensive 
health  care  benefit.  However,  I  strong- 
ly feel  that  we  should  provide  the  De- 
partment  with  maximum  possible  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  so  that  CHAM- 
PUS can  continuously  modify  Its  pro- 
gram In  order  to  respond  to  either 
changing  demands  of  the  beneficiary 
population  or  changes  In  the  way  that 
health   care   Is   delivered   across   our 
Nation.  If  my  proposal  Is  enacted  into 
public  law.  the  Department  will  still 
have  to  live  within  Its  budgetary  con- 
straints: however,  I  would  fully  expect 
that  over  time  we  wUl  see  a  number  of 
new  and  important  health  care  initia- 
tives being  made  available  to  CHAM- 
PUS beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  insure 
that  the  health  care  benefits  available 
to  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  will  no 
longer  differ  drastically  merely  be- 
cause the  beneficiary  may  not  live  geo- 
graphically near  a  military  facility. 

Mr  President,  I  request  unanunous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  blU  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  DUi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  158 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    StaUs    oT 

America  in  Congress  '^'^'f'^J.^'t  ,o 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1076  o*„ title  1^ 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 

°(a)  Any  dependent  of  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  who-- 

•■(I)  Is  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days:  or 

••(2)  died  while  on  such  duty, 
is  entitled,  upon  request,  to  medical  and 
dental  care  In  facilities  of  the  uniformed 
seWes.  subject  to  the  avallabil  ty  of  spare 
and  facilities  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
medical  and  dental  staff .". 

(b)    Subsection    (b)    of   such    sectwn    is 

amended  by  striking  out  "^he  medical  and 

dental  care  prescribed  by  section  1077  of 

this   title"    and   inserting   m   lieu   thereof 

•medical  and  dental  care".  „„!.»/< 

SEC.  2.  Section   1077  of  title  10.  United 

States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(I)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '(a)  Only  the  following 

types  of  health  care  may  be  provided  under 

secTlon  1076  of  this  title:';  and  i"s«'^'"f.  J" 

lieu  thereof  'The  types  of  he^^^h  «^«', V?*^ 

may  be  provided  under  section  1076  of  this 

title  include:": 
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administration  of  the  clvUian  health 
anH  medical  oroKTam  of  the  uniformed 


I  cannot  help  but  beUeve  that  these 
statistics  also  have  major  Implications 
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(B)  by 
ing  in  lieu 
"(10) 
(C)by 

(D)  by 
(11):  and 

(E)  by 
ing  in  lieu 

"(12) 

chairs,  iroi 

(2)  by 

Sk.  3 

1079(a)  of 

amended 


si  riking  out  clause  (10)  and  insert- 
:hereof  the  following: 
Dei  ital  care.": 

St  -Uiing  out  clauses  (11)  and  (12): 
r  ^designating  clause  (13)  as  clause 


striking  out  clause  (14)  and  insert- 
hereof  the  following: 
Dibble  equipment,  such  as  wheel- 
lungs,  and  hospital  beds.":  and 
stilking  out  subsection  (b). 
'  The  second  sentence  of  section 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
read  as  follows:  "The  medical 
auth(^ized  to  be  provided  under  con- 
ent<  red  into  under  this  section  in- 


t3 


care 

tracts 

elude— 

"(1)  the 
be  provide  I 
of  thU  title : 

"(2)  un<ir 
scribed  by 
Secretary 
the  service  t 
ers  and 
Christian 

"(3)  durible 
chairs,  iror 

Sec.  3 
shall  take 


I  ypes  of  health  care  authorized  to 
dependents  under  section  1076 

Joint  regulations  to  be  pre- 

,he  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 

>f  Health  and  Human  Services. 

of  Christian  Science  practition- 

and  services   obtained   in 

^rvice  sanatoriums:  and 

equipment,  such  as  wheel- 
lungs,  and  hospital  beds.", 
amendments  made  by  this  Act 
Effect  October  1.  1983.« 


nurses 
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llr. 
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MAMPUS  AND  MEOICAKE 

IN<  lUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

intro<  ucing  legislation  to  provide 

contir^iing  coverage  imder  the  De- 

of  Defense  civilian  health 

medi(ial  program  of  the  uniformed 

:hamPUS)  for  those  retir- 

riach  the  age  of  eligibility  for 


current  law,  when  an  indi- 

beneficiary  becomes 

coverage  under  medicare, 

automatically  loses  his  or 

entitlement.  This  is 

practice  in  the  private 

I  understand  it  can  be  espe- 

trai^atic  for  those  families  who 

My  proposal  would  make 

a  second  payor  to  medi- 

6nly  require  the  department 

t  lose  services  not  covered  by 


he  last  Congress,  legislation 

by  the  Senate  Veterans' 

Cjommittee   which   addressed 

for  those  CHAMPUS  eli- 

derive   their  entitlement 

CHAMPVA  program.  I  un- 

t  hat  this  constitutes  approxi- 

lercent  of  the  total  CHAM- 

iciary  population.  Essential- 

ttoigibility  for  CHAMPUS  be- 

reihstituted  once  any  part  of 

coverage  is  exhausted. 

wt)uld  provide  similar  entitle- 

ihe  remaining  95  percent  of 


the  CHAMPUS  population  and.  fur- 
ther, provide  that  CHAMPUS  will 
cover  expenses  that  might  be  in  excess 
of  those  covered  by  medicare. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

S.  159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1086(c)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(b)  Section  1086(d)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  full"  after  "is  not  pay- 
able"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Upon  any  such  certi- 
fication, benefits  shall  be  payable  under  any 
plan  covered  by  this  section  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  defi- 
ciency resulting  from  the  failure  of  the 
other  plan  to  pay  the  particular  benefit  in 
full  and  an  appropriate  charge  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  613  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  Amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  claims  for 
health  benefits  arising  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  160.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that 
medicare  providers  also  participate  in 
the  civilian  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram of  the  uniformed  services 
(CHAMPUS):  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

MCDICAKE  AND  CHAMPUS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
presently  introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  that  those  practi- 
tioners who  formally  participate  in 
our  medicare  program  would  also  t>e 
required  to  actively  participate  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  civilian  health 
and  medical  program  of  the  uniformed 
services  (CHAMPUS). 

Mr.  President,  my  primary  intention 
in  Introducing  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  necessity  of  beginning  to 
address  the  problem  of  escalating 
health  care  costs  in  a  comprehensive 
fashion.  The  CHAMPUS  program  is 
vitally  important  to  the  dependents  of 
active  duty  military  personnel.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  is  very  well  administered. 
However,  in  reality,  it  is  really  but  a 
very  small  health  care  program  and 
simply  stated  it  does  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic "clout"  of  our  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  in  negotiating  with 
providers. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  encourage 
the  health  authorities  within  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  work  collaboratively.  To  do  so, 
however,  we  must  also  provide  them 
with     the     necessary     administrative 


flexibility  to  develop  reasonable  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  160 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1866(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  to  participate  in  providing  medical 
care  under  plans  contracted  for  under  sec- 
tions 1079  and  1086  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  January  1. 
1983.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  161.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  re- 
imbursement to  providers  of  medical 
services  may  be  made  imder  the 
CHAMPUS  program  in  accordance 
with  medicare  reimbursement  princi- 
ples; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

CHAMPUS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Defense  to 
work  collaboratively  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
in  order  to  effectively  and  aggressively 
address  the  very  real  problem  of  ever- 
escalating  health  care  costs.  Current- 
ly, some  7.9  million  dependents  of 
active  duty,  retired  and  deceased  mili- 
tary personnel  are  eligible  for  cover- 
age under  the  civilian  health  and  med- 
ical program  of  the  uniformed  services 
(CHAMPUS).  The  CHAMPUS  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1,199  billion,  and  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  unless  the  De- 
partment is  exceptionally  vigilant, 
that  once  again  a  reprograming  re- 
quest will  be  forthcoming  for  addition- 
al funds  this  fiscal  year.  Only  5  years 
ago.  in  fiscal  year  1978.  for  example, 
the  CHAMPUS  budget  was  $556  mil- 
lion. If  one  compares  fiscal  year  1981 
with  fiscal  year  1982.  CHAMPUS  re- 
ported an  overall  increase  of  some  33 
percent.  This  simply  cannot  continue 
much  further. 

Without  question,  the  most  signifi- 
cant component  of  this  escalation  can 
be  attributed  to  hospital  care.  The 
fiscal  year  1980  data  indicated  that  ap- 
proximately 83  percent  of  CHAMPUS 
program  costs  are  accounted  for  by 
hospital  services  and  professional  in- 
patient care.  I  do  not  pretend  to  sug- 
gest that  there  are  any  easy  solutions 


to  our  Department  of  Defense  health 
care  problems;   however.   I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  will  only  begin  to  make 
significant  progress  once  we  begin  to 
conceptualize  this  problem  from  the 
frame  of  reference  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  major  purchaser  of 
health  care.  This  is  not  an  exclusive 
problem  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense- It  Is  our  problem  as  well,  we 
must  encourage  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  utilize  all  of  Its  health  care 
expertise,  regardless  of  in  which  de- 
partment that  expertise  may  he.  My 
proposal  would  allow  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  work  closely  with  the 
health  care  experts  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
It  would  not  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  adopt  every  policy  that 
its  counterpart  may  propose— in  many 
ways,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
truly  unique  responsibilities  and  re- 
sources. However,  we  would  be  provid- 
ing them  with  much-needed  adminis- 
trative flexibility. 

Mr  President,  I  request  unamimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  161 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1079  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  any  pro- 
vider of  services  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(2))  for  services  provided  under  a  plan  con- 
tracted for  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  de- 
termined under  joint  regulations  to  be  Pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
which  provide  that  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  determined  to  the  extent 
practicable  in  accordance  with  the  same  re- 
imbursement rules  as  apply  to  payments  to 
providers  of  services  of  the  same  type  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  the 
term  'provider  of  services'  means  any  hospi- 
tal skilled  nursing  facility,  comprehensive 
outpatient  rehabilitation  facility,  home 
health  agency,  or  any  other  institutional  fa- 
cility providing  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  a  plan  contracted  for 
under  subsection  (a).".  „  ..  .. 

(b)  Section  1086(f)  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(f)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph:  .„„„,.,     , 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1079(1)  or 
this  title  may  apply,  under  joint  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  and 
the  SecreUry  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, to  payments  for  services  by  a  provider 
of  services  (as  defined  in  section  1079(i)(2)) 
under  a  plan  contracted  for  under  subsec- 
tion (a).".» 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S  162.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  stud- 
ies and  demonstration  projects  to  de- 
velop Incentives  for  economy  In  the 


administration  of  the  civilian  health 
and  medical  program  of  the  uniformed 
services  while  maintaining  or  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  health  and  medical 
care  available  under  such  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

CHAMPUS  STUDIES  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

•  Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  the  civilian  health  and  medi- 
cal program  of  the  uniformed  services 
(CHAMPUS)  with  broad  legislative  au- 
thority to  conduct  appropriate  studies 
and  demonstration  projects. 

For  some  time  now,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  have  been  concerned 
that  we  have  not  provided  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  sufficient  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  to  develop  as 
comprehensive  and  as  cost-effective  a 
health-care  program  for  our  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  as 
they  deserve. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  the  real  strength  and,  in  fact,  the 
very  backbone  of  our  Armed  Forces  is 
not  the  sophisticated  military  hard- 
ware that  Is  discussed  dally  In  the  na- 
tional media,  but  instead  Is  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation  who  have 
chosen  to  spend  precious  years  of 
their  own  lives  serving  our  country  In 
the  military.  _^. 

The  CHAMPUS  program,  m  particu- 
lar, represents  a  very  tangible  commit- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  health  and  weU-belng  of 
these  dedicated  citizens. 

In  the  private  sector.  It  would  be 
viewed  as  a  most  Important  employee 
benefit.  Through  CHAMPUS,  approxi- 
mately 7.9  million  dependents  of  re- 
tired, active  duty,  or  deceased  military 
personnel  obtoln  payment  for  those 
health-care  services  that  they  have  re- 
ceived through  the  private  sector. 

Over  the  years  It  has  been  my  per- 
sonnel observation  that  In  many  areas, 
and  especially  In  mental  health, 
CHAMPUS  has  been  In  the  forefront 
In  developing  health  benefit  plans 
that  are  reasonable,  cost  effective,  and 
truly  responsive  to  beneficiary  needs. 

Yet.  again  and  again,  it  has  also 
come  to  my  attention  that  unlike  the 
private  sector,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  not  have  sufficient  adminis- 
trative flexibility  to  truly  "test  out " 
alternative  or  Innovative  health-care 
approaches  that  eventually  might  very 
well  turn  out  to  be  even  more  appro- 
priate for  our  changing  times. 

For  example,  in  1979  the  then-Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States 
issued  his  report  "Healthy  People."  In 
this  far-reaching  document  It  was  ex- 
pressly stated  that  of  the  10  leading 
causes  of  death  In  our  Nation  today,  at 
least  7  could  be  substantially  reduced 
If  persons  at  risk  would  improve  Just 
five  habits:  Diet,  smoking,  lack  of  ex- 
ercise, alcohol  abuse,  and  use  of  anti- 
hypertensive medications. 


I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  these 
statistics  also  have  major  implications 
for  our  Nation's  military  families  and. 
accordingly,  that  we  would  be  weU 
served  if  the  Department  would  con- 
sider paying  for  appropriate  "wellness- 
oriented"  programs. 

Similarly.  I  also  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  for  CHAMPUS  to  begin  re- 
imbursing for  a  limited  "biofeedback 
package"— this  Innovative  approach 
essentially  substitutes  patient  learning 
for  surgical  Intervention  or  drug  reli- 
ance- o,..       1 

Perhaps,    given    the    nontradltlonal 

nature  of  this  approach,  CHAMPUS 
should  make  this  option  available  at 
first  in  only  limited  geographical  re- 
gions of  our  Nation,  so  that  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  Its  potential  cost  sav- 
Ings  can  be  developed. 

Yet,  I  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment simply  does  not  have  the  legisla- 
tive authority  to  conduct  such  a 
"phased-ln"  approach,  no  matter  how 
logical  It  may  seem. 

Everyone  of  us  In  the  Congress  Is 
rapidly  becoming  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  basic  costs  of  health  care 
In  this  Nation  have  continued  to  esca- 
late faster  than  almost  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

Thus,  It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that,  even  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget,  this  has  become  a 
major  issue. 

For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1978.  the 
total  budget  for  CHAMPUS  was  ap- 
proximately $556.3  miUlon;  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  we  appropriated  slightly 
more  than  $1  billion. 

Partly  in  response  to  these  fiscal 
pressures,  our  committee  has  felt  that 
it  Is  now  especially  Important  that 
CHAMPUS  take  a  closer  look  at  possi- 
ble alternative  modes  of  delivering 
healthcare. 

For  example,  durmg  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  fiscal  year  1981  appro- 
priations bin  (Public  Law  96-527).  our  , 
committee  decided  to  direct  CHAM- 
PUS to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  prepaid,  health 
maintenance  organizations  (HMO's) 
readUy  available  to  their  beneficiaries. 
We  did  so.  fully  aware  not  only  of 
the  expected  cost  savings  Involved,  but 
also  of  the  fact  that  all  other  Federal 
employees,  as  well  as  all  private  sector 
employees  working  in  firms  with  25 
employees  or  more,  already  have 
HMO's   as   a   legislatively    mandated 

option. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment Is  presently  conducting  a  3- 
year  pilot  prograan  and  that  they  will 
be  presenting  the  Congress  with  a 
comprehensive  report  at  the  appropri- 
ate time. 

Similarly,  during  our  deliberations 
on  the  Department's  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriations  bill  (Public  Law  97- 
114)  our  committee  again  directed 
CHAMPUS  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
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communication  systems,  and  that  communi- 
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"(2)  the  term  emergency  medical  services 
system'  means  a  system  which  provides  for 


Under  current  law.  "short-term— not 
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S.  162 
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of  the  objectives  of  such  study  or  demon- 
stration project,  the  likelihood  of  obtaining 
productive  results  based  on  such  study  or 
demonstration  project,  the  resources  re- 
quired to  conduct  such  study  or  demonstra- 
tion project,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
study  or  demonstration  project  to  other  on- 
going or  completed  studies  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.". 

(b)  The  uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following: 

"1090.  Studies  and  demonstration  projects 

relating    to    the    delivery    of 

health  and  medical  care.". 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  1090  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  becomes  effective  October 
1.  1983.* 


By  Mr.  INODYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  demonstration  programs  relat- 
ing to  emergency  health  care  for  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EMERGENCY  HEALTH  CARE  DEMONSTRATIONS  FOR 
CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  our  Nation's  emergency  medi- 
cal services  programs  to  insure  that 
special  priority  will  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  demonstration  projects 
addressing  the  many  unique  needs  of 
our  Nation's  children.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  our  emer- 
gency medical  services  programs  have 
demonstrated  their  extraordinary  cost 
effectiveness  to  date;  however,  various 
statistics  have  come  to  my  attention 
that  suggest  that  insufficient  atten- 
tion has  been  placed  on  the  needs  of 
our  Nation's  children  and  youth.  For 
example,  of  all  patients  receiving  care 
in  our  Nation's  hospital  emergency  de- 
partments, 20  to  35  percent  are  chil- 
dren or  adolescents.  Further,  on  week- 
ends and  especially  at  nights,  children 
may  account  for  more  than  40  percent 
of  all  visits.  Nearly  18  million  children 
receive  emergency  medical  services  an- 
nually. Unfortunately,  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  statistics  state 
that  nearly  100.000  children  are  per- 
manently crippled  by  trauma  each 
year  and  as  much  as  55  percent  of  all 
deaths  up  to  the  age  of  15  are  due  to 
injuries.  From  discussions  that  I  have 
had  with  various  professionals,  both 
from  the  nursing  profession  and  the 
medical  profession,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  consensus  among  our 
Nation's  health  care  practitioners  that 
children  do  indeed  have  unique  psy- 
chological and  physical  needs. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  I  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  the 
Hawaii  Emergency  Medical  Services 
program  in  particular.  I  have  been  es- 
pecially heartened  by  their  ability  to 


develop  considerable  grassroots  sup- 
port within  the  medical  profession  for 
this  proposal.  Above  everything  else, 
there  seems  to  be  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  children  are  not  simply 
"miniature  adults"  and  that  special 
pediatric  experience  and  technology  is 
absolutely  mandatory.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  give  expeditious  attention  to 
this  particular  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1«3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Child 
Health  Services  Act  of  1983". 

See.  2.  (a)  "ntle  XII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  eligi- 
ble entities  for  demonstration  programs  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems  to  provide 
emergency  medical  services  for  children.  No 
eligible  entity  may  receive  a  grant  or  enter 
into  a  contract  for  a  demonstration  program 
under  this  section  unless  such  demonstra- 
tion program  under  this  section  unless  such 
demonstration  program  is  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  an  emergency  medical  services 
system. 

"(bXl)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefore  has  been  submitted  to.  and  ap- 
proved by.  the  Secretary.  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form  and  be  submitted 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  Such  application  shall 
provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  applicant  will  make  such  re- 
ports and  provide  such  other  information 
respecting  the  grant  or  contract  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  or  contract  under 
this  section  for  a  demonstration  program 
unless  the  application  contains  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  program  and  provides  assur- 
ances, satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  that 
the  program  will  t>e  conducted  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  program  will  provide  emergency 
medical  services  for  children.  Including  serv- 
ices to  respond  to  trauma,  accidental  inju- 
ries and  child  abuse,  poisonings,  infectious 
diseases,  respiratory  difficulties,  dehydra- 
tion, and  other  life-threatening  pediatric 
medical  emergencies. 

"(B)  The  program  will  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation. In  an  advisory  capacity,  of  con- 
cerned medical  professionals  and  other  in- 
terested groups. 

"(C)  The  program  will  provide  for  infor- 
mation programs  relating  to  prevention  of 
pediatric  emergencies. 

•(D)  The  program  will  provide  that 
trained  personnel,  including  paramedics,  are 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  pediatric  pa- 
tients receiving  services  under  the  program. 

"(E)  The  program  will  provide  that  pedi- 
atric specialty  facilities  utilize  biomedical 


communication  systems,  and  that  "^nimmd- 
tles  that  do  not  have  such  specialty  facilities 
are  included  in  a  communication  system  to 
faciliUte  emergency  communication  by  phy- 
sicians In  such  communities  regarding  pedi- 
atric patients.  ...« .w^ 

"(P)  The  program  will  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination of  emergency  transportation  of 
high-risk  pediatric  patients  to  regional  spe- 
cialty facilities. 

"(G)  The  program  will  assure  that  suin- 
clent  emergency  facilities  and  critical  care 
uniU  for  pediatric  patients  are  available,  in- 
cluding poison  control  centers. 

••(H)  The  program  will  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  pediatric  patients  to  acute  care 
facilities  or  other  facilities  that  will  provide 
long-term  care  and  rehabillUtlon. 

••(I)  The  program  will  provide  for  the 
review  and  evaluation  of  pediatric  services 
provided  under  the  program,  including  ap- 
propriate methods  for  evaluating  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  program  and  the  quality 
of  care  and  services  provided  under  the  pro- 

■•(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  contract  made 
under  this  section.  Payments  under  such 
grants  and  contracts  may  be  made  m  ad- 
vance on  the  basis  of  estimates  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  underpaymenU  or  overpay- 
ments, and  in  such  insUUments  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  fmds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such 
grants  and  contracts. 

"(d)(1)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  mclud- 
Ing  records  that  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant  or  contract,  the  to^ 
cost  of  the  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  grant  or  contract  was  made,  the 
amount  of  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  faclllUte  an  effec- 
tive audit.  ^        ^    „ 

••(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  their  duly 
authorized  represenUtives.  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books.  documenU.  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  grants  or  contracts  under 
thte  section  that  are  pertinent  to  such 
grants  or  contracU.  w  .„i 

••(e)  The  SecreUry  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  eligible  entities  with  respect  to 
programs  assisted  under  this  section. 

••(f)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  dem- 
onstration programs  supported  under  this 
section  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  January  1,  1987.  a  report  con- 
cerning such  demonstration  programs.  The 
report  shall  Include— 
"(1)  the  results  of  such  demonstration 

programs;  ,        . 

••(2)  the  Secretarys  evaluation  of  such 
programs,  including  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  the  quality  of  care  Provided 
under  such  programs,  and  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent geographic  settings  on  the  results  of 
such  programs;  and 

••(3)  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
may  have  with  respect  to  such  programs. 

•■(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  eligible  entity'  means— 

"(A)  a  SUte. 

"(B)  a  unit  of  general  local  government. 

••(C)  a  public  entity  administering  a  com- 
pact or  other  regional  arrangement  or  con- 
sortium, or 

••(D)  any  other  public  entity  and  any  non- 
profit private  entity. 


"(2)  the  term  'emergency  medical  services 
system'  means  a  system  which  provides  for 
the  arrangement  of  personnel,  facllltw*.  and 
equipment  for  the  effective  and  coordinated 
delivery  in  an  appropriate  geographical  area 
of  health  care  services  under  emergency 
conditions  (occurring  either  as  a  rrault  of 
the  patient's  condition  or  of  natural  disas- 
ters or  similar  situations)  and  which  Is  ad- 
ministered by  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entity  which  has  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sources to  provide  effective  administration 

of  the  system;  and  ».  „#  .h. 

"(3)  the  term  •SUte'  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is 
lands,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Ameriran 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.  ,       .^  „ 

•■(h)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10.000.(K)0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984  $10  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985.  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986.  .• 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S    164.  A  bill  to  make  scholarships 
available  to  provide  clinical  psycholo- 
gists for  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  IN  THE  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
pressly insure  that  the  Indian  health 
scholarship  program  wiU  be  author- 
ized to  provide  much  needed  scholar- 
ships for  Indians  who  desire  to  become 
clinical  psychologists. 

My  bUl  merely  codifies  the  current 
departmentel  regulations  and  mam- 
tains  the  Department's  flexibility  to 
allocate  scholarships  according  to 
demonstrated  need.  ^  ^   ^,. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the 
text   of   my   bill   be   printed   in   the 

Re(X>rd.  ,        ^.  .  .„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin 

was   ordered   to   be    printed   in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  164 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  338G  of  the  Publ  c 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254(r))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "clinical  psycholo- 
giste."  after  ■•pharmacists.".* 

By  Ur.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsiwaga): 
S.  165.  A  bill  to  specify  that  health 
maintenance  organizations  may  pro- 
vide the  services  of  clinical  psycholo- 
gists; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGISTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  myself,  to 
amend  the  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization (HMO)  legislation  in  order  to 
insure  that  our  Nation's  clinical  psy- 
chologists will  be  able  to  participate  as 
independent  professionals  in  HMO's. 


Under  current  law.  "short-term— not 
to  exceed  20  visits— outpatient  evalua- 
tive and  crisis  intervention  mental 
health  services"  are  expressly  included 
in  the  basic  health  services  that  must 
be  provided  by  HMO's.  The  imple- 
menting department  regulations  rec- 
ognize clinical  psychologists  as  bona 
fide  providers  under  the  broad  author- 
ity provided  for  "other  health  profes- 
sionals—as the  case  may  be— licensed 
to  provide  such  services."  Our  amend- 
ment merely  codifies  current  practice 
and  in  no  way  alters  the  current  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  HMO's. 

Mr.   President,  to  be  considered  a 
clinical  psychologist  the  practitioner 
must  obtain  a  doctorate  degree  in  psy- 
chology—a procedure   that  generally 
takes  bVi  years  of  graduate  training. 
Including  1  year  of  supervised  clinical 
internship— and  also  be  licensed/certi- 
fied in  the  State  where  he  or  she 
wishes  to  practice.  Currently  there  are 
approximately  32,000  licensed  health 
care  psychologists  in  our  Nation,  but  I 
understand  that  only  400  of  these  indi- 
viduals practice  in  HMO's.  The  profes- 
sion of  psychology  is  formally  recog- 
nized by   a  number   of   our  Federal 
health  programs  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  CHAMPUS  program, 
the  Federal  Employees'  Health  Bene- 
fit Act,  and  the  Federal  workers'  com- 
pensation program.  On  the  State  level, 
over  35  SUtes,  representing  85  percent 
of  our  population  have  now  enacted 
"freedom  of  choice"  legislation  which 
requires  that  private  insurance  compa- 
nies that  offer  mental  health  benefits 
allow  the  consumer  the  right  of  select- 
ing a  clinical  psychologist  if  he  or  she 
so  desires.  In  our  judgment,  the  time 
has  come  to  formally  recognize  this 
profession  under  the  HMO  Act  as  well. 
Mr   President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oiii 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  165 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^'^mbled.  Th&t  (&) 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1302  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  are  amended  by 
Inserting  •clinical  psychologist. "  after  •  po- 
diatrist." each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Paragraph    (4)    of    such    section    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  podiatrists 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    'podiatrists, 
and  clinical  psychologists". 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  •'clinical  psychology.' 
after  "optometry."  • 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S  166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
services  furnished  by  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist shaU  be  reimbursable  under 
medicare  when  furnished  by  a  health 
maintenance  organization  to  a 
member  of  that  organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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...  ..-_.  „-* .-*-.H  with  n«.    In  a  studv  conducted  by  the  Depart-       Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
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I  understand  that  there 
400    clinical    psy- 
4mployed  in  HMO's.  Clini- 
ogists   are   doctoral    level 
who  possess  on  the  aver- 
of  graduate  level  study- 
least  1  year  of  supervised 
These  individuals 
in  all  50  States  and  the 
(^olumbia  to  practice  auton- 
nearly  a  decade  now.  I 
forking  with  my  colleagues 
Finance  Committee  to 
expand  the  coverage  of 
services   under   medi- 
Au^st  1978.  formal  hearings 
this  possibility.  At  these 
reports  were  presented  de- 
probable  consequences  of 
reimbursing  clinical  psycholo- 
clearly  was  considerable 
among     the     various 
health  professions  as  to  what 
mental  health  services  were 
,  further,  what  types  of 
should  be  authorized  to 
and  under  what  condi- 
reason.  our  colleagues 
Itnance     Committee     have 
ously  in  recommending  an 
iqental  health  benefit  pack- 
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the  Uniformed   Services 
clinical     psychologists 
cfcemed  independent  provid- 
iscal    year    1976.    To    my 
here  has  been  no  evidence 
lirect  reimbursement  has 
decreased  quality  of  care, 
experience  with  CHAM- 
c^early   demonstrated   that 
are  able  to  develop  an 
aggressive  peer  review 
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cal care;  the  very  structure  of  an  HMO 
precludes  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  Dr.  Car- 
olyne  Davis.  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  186 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(s)(2)(H)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(HHi)  services  furnished  pursuant  to  a 
contract  under  section  1876  to  a  member  of 
an  eligible  organization  by  a  clinical  psy- 
chologist (as  defined  in  subsection  (ee))  or 
by  a  physician  assistant  or  nurse  practition- 
er (as  defined  in  subsection  (aa)(3)).  and  (ii) 
such  services  and  supplies  furnished  as  an 
incident  to  the  services  described  in  clause 
(i)  to  such  a  member  as  would  otherwise  be 
covered  under  this  title  if  furnished  by  a 
physician  or  as  an  incident  to  a  physician's 
service:". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGIST 

"(ee)  The  term  clinical  psychologist' 
means  an  individual  who  (1)  is  licensed  or 
certified  at  the  independent  practice  level  of 
psychology  by  the  State  in  which  he  so 
practices,  (2)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree  in 
psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  institution,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  was  licensed  or  certified 
prior  to  January  1.  1978,  possesses  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  psychology  and  is  listed  in  a 
national  register  of  mental  health  service 
providers  in  psychology  which  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  and  (3)  possesses  two 
years  of  supervised  experience  in  health 
service,  at  least  one  year  of  which  is  postde- 
gree. ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
services  furnished  or  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Department  op  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  7,  1983 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Inouye:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  regarding  the  effect  of  section 
114(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982  on  the  status  of  nurse 
practitioners  (NPs)  and  physician  assistants 
(PAs)  who  furnish  services  in  health  main- 
tenance organizations  (HMOs)  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

We  are  in  substantial  agreement  with 
your  interpretation  and  that  of  the  Senate 
Legislative  Counsel  that  section  114(b)  per- 
mits NPs  and  PAs  to  function  as  autono- 
mous health  care  professionals  within  an 
HMO  which  has  a  contract  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  We  agree 
that,  under  the  amendment,  these  NPs  and 
PAs  may  have  their  professional  services 
covered  as  such,  rather  thsm  being  limited 
to  those  services  they  perform  "incident  to" 
a  physician's  service,  as  under  prior  law. 


There  is  one  qualification  we  should  add, 
however.  The  law  permits,  but  does  not  re- 
quire, an  HMO  to  so  utilize  such  NPs  and 
PAs.  In  other  words,  where  an  HMO  choos- 
es to  continue  to  limit  NPs  and  PAs  to  fur- 
nishing only  "incident  to"  services  under 
the  direct,  personal  supervision  of  physi- 
cians, the  organization  may  do  so.  Similaii- 
ly,  where  an  HMO  chooses  to  permit  these 
NPs  and  PAs  to  furnish  medical  services 
only  under  the  indirect  supervision  of  a 
physician,  similar  to  the  arrangement  found 
in  rural  health  clinics,  the  HMO  may  do  so. 
Finally,  where  the  HMO  permits  these  NPs 
and  PAs  to  furnish  some  services  independ- 
ent of  physician  supervision,  but  restricts 
them  from  furnishing  others  unless  under 
the  supervision  (direct  or  indirect)  of  a  phy- 
sician, this  may  also  t>e  done. 

These  policies  would  comply  with  the 
Medicare  regulations  (42  CFR 

40S.20O5(aKS))  which  sUte  that,  in  cases 
where  an  item  or  service  may  be  provided  by 
more  than  one  type  of  practitioner,  the 
HMO  may  select  the  type  of  practitioner  to 
be  used.  We  believe  that  this  flexibility  has 
permitted  HMOs  to  utilize  their  resources  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  interference,  so  as  to  achieve  econo- 
mies which  serve  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  Medicare  program  and  its  beneficiaries. 

With  regard  to  your  request  that  we  expe- 
dite this  provision,  we  have  interpreted  the 
provision  as  being  effective  upon  enactment, 
and  have  informally  notified  HMOs  of  its 
terms.  We  will  be  issuing  formal  instruc- 
tions as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carolyne  K.  Davis,  Ph.  D.m 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  167.  A  bill  to  provide  optional 
medicaid  coverage  for  individuals  who 
would  have  qualified  for  AFDC  but  for 
amendments  to  the  earned  income  dis- 
regard and  related  provisions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

health  care  for  poor  AMERICAN  CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  cooperation  and  active  support  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  I 
commend  to  your  attention  today  a 
proposal  to  promote  adequate  health 
care  among  thousands  of  poor  Ameri- 
can children— and  at  negligible  cost  to 
the  Government. 

Both  the  problem  and  the  solution 
are  quite  straightforward:  Some 
States,  because  of  recently  enacted 
budget  cuts,  have  tightened  their  med- 
icaid eligibility  requirements  by  reduc- 
ing levels  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC).  Innocent 
children,  as  is  all  too  often  the  case, 
are  caught  in  the  crunch.  They  are  in 
essence  losing  needed  health  care  cov- 
erage because  their  parents  have  lost 
eligibility  for  both  case  assistance  and 
medicaid. 

I  propose  to  amend  the  law  so  that 
States  receive  the  option,  nothing 
more,  to  specifically  continue  medicaid 
coverage  of  the  affected  children  from 
these  families.  My  proposal  would  not. 
in  any  way,  obligate  States  to  restore 
cash  assistance  or  medicaid  coverage 
to  parents  involved. 

Estimates  offered  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in- 


dicate that  costs  associated  with  pas- 
sage of  such  a  medicaid  amendment 
would  be  negligible  at  most.  Yet  the 
health  care  benefits  to  so  many  poor 
children  across  the  country  could 
prove  substantial  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  135.  (a)  Section  1902(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(3)(A)  A  State  may  treat,  for  purposes  of 
the  States  plan  approved  under  this  title,  as 
an  individual  receiving  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV.  an  individual  who  would 
be  eligible  for  such  aid  or  assistance  under 
such  plan  but  for  any  or  all  of  the  limita- 
tions or  requirements  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  (including,  at  the  option  of  a 
state,  the  limitation  of  such  eligible  individ- 
uals to  children),  if  the  individual  meets 
such  alternative  requirements  as  the  state 
may  provide  for  under  subparagraph  (C).  ".• 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  168.  A  bill  to  specifically  include 
native  Hawaiians  within  a  group  of  un- 
derserved  populations  for  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

ALCOHOL  ABUSE  TREATMENT  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  Senator  Matsunaga 
and  myself,  that  would  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  to  specifi- 
cally include  native  Hawaiians  and 
other  native  American  Pacific  Island- 
ers within  the  designation  of  under- 
served  native  American  populations. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse  is  nationwide.  A  study  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  of  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  shows 
that  within  the  age  group  of  25  to  64 
years  of  age.  deaths  attributed  to  ex- 
cessive alcohol  abuse  are  the  fourth 
largest,  exceeded  only  by  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke.  In  earlier  ses- 
sions, legislation  was  enacted  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  to  Exam- 
ine Alcoholism  and  propose  ways  to 
combat  this  pressing  social  problem.  I 
was  personally  most  pleased  that  the 
Commission  had  decided  to  include 
the  unique  needs  of  the  native  Hawai- 
ian population  in  its  2-year  study. 

Native  Hawaiians.  as  a  group,  have 
serious  economic,  educational,  and 
health-related  problems  which  have 
often  been  overlooked  by  Federal  pro- 
grams targeted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
native  American  populations.  Further. 


in  a  study  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
as  of  1970  life  expectancy  for  Hawai- 
ians was  an  average  of  67.6  years  as 
compared  to  the  statewide  mean  of 
74.2  years.  In  1975.  mortality  for  all 
major  causes  of  death  was  the  highest 
among  native  Hawaiians. 

The  importance  of  now  focusing 
upon  native  Hawaiians  as  a  population 
with  special  needs  is  reflected  in  a 
communication  that  I  received  from 
Gov.  George  Ariyoshi  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  who  strongly  supports  this 
type  of  legislation.  He  shared  with  me 
the  findings  of  a  1979  Hawaii  State 
Survey  on  Substance  Abuse,  which 
studied  a  target  group  of  various 
ethnic  backgrounds.  This  study  re- 
vealed that  for  ages  12  and  above.  52.8 
percent  of  those  surveyed  are  current 
alcohol  users,  of  this  number.  8.2  per- 
cent report  having  family  problems, 
and  4.9  percent  report  having  legal 
problems  as  a  result  of  their  alcohol 

Of  this  identified  State  target  of  ap- 
proximately 18.000  persons  who  were 
targeted  to  be  in  need  of  alcohol  treat- 
ment services  due  to  reported  con- 
sumption of  1  or  more  ounces  of  pure 
ethanol  daily  and  who  also  had  one  or 
more  reported  problems  due  to  alcohol 
use.  22.6  percent  were  native  Hawai- 
ians. They  were  the  second  largest 
group  in  need  of  services  in  this  target 
population. 

Not  only  are  many  native  Hawaiians 
in  need  of  some  form  of  alcohol  treat- 
ment, but  few  are  actually  being 
served  in  existing  treatment  facilities. 
Only  2.5  percent  of  that  target  popula- 
tion in  need  of  services  sought  treat- 
ment in  an  alcohol  facility  and  only 
4.5  percent  sought  help  somewhere 
else  for  their  alcohol  problem, 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  apparent  In  the 
various  statistics  that  I  have  shared 
with  this  body  today,  that  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  is  a  national 
problem  among  our  native  American 
communities  and.  native  Hawaiians. 
like  other  native  American  groups 
have  their  own  unique  problems  that 
exacerbate  this  social  problem.  The 
State  of  Hawaii  has  a  unique  popula- 
tion of  various  ethnic  groups,  It  sits  on 
a  group  of  Islands  In  the  midst  of  a 
large  ocean  which  separates  It  from 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  its  native  population  have,  too 
often,  been  overlooked  or  ignored. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2365.  the  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1982,  which  Included 
the  provision  that  we  are  again  pro- 
posing today.  Unfortunately,  although 
the  conferees  concurred,  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  during  the  postelection 
session  to  act  upon  the  conference 
report,  HopefuUy,  we  will  be  success- 
ful this  session. 


Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  311(a)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4577)  (relating  to  granU 
for  entities  providing  treatment  to  under- 
served  populations)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Native  Hawaiians  (as  defined  in  section 
813(3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1974),"  after  "Native  Americans,".* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  169.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  MENTAL  HEALTH 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  transfer  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  This 
proposal  Is  one  that  I  am  fully  aware 
is  still  considered  to  be  quite  contro- 
versial within  both  the  scientific  and 
practitioner  elements  of  the  mental 
health  community. 

When  I  originally  proposed  such  a 
transfer,  I  had  two  primary  objectives 
in  mind.  First,  and  most  important,  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  step 
toward  eliminating  the  most  unfortu- 
nate stigma  that  mental  health  still 
possesses  in  our  society.  There  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  must  ag- 
gressively strive  for  Integrating  our 
Nation's  mental  health  programs— 
both  research  and  service  delivery— 
Into  the  mainstream  of  our  other 
health  care  programs.  We  should 
insure  that  those  scientists  who  spe- 
cialize in  mental  health  related  re- 
search and  have  ready  access  to  the 
views  and  resources  of  their  colleagues 
in  the  other  blobehavioral  specialties. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is, 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come  will 
remain,  our  premier  scientific  govern- 
mental entity.  When  any  of  us  thinks 
of  the  NIH.  we  Immediately  conjure 
up  ideas  of  the  highest  professional 
expertise,  of  Nobel  Prizes,  of  the 
future  of  mankind.  Why  then.  I  asked 
myself,  are  our  mental  health  scien- 
tists not  accorded  the  same  prestige 
and  public  recognition?  Why  is  it  that 
at  the  highest  Federal  policy  level  we 
have  made  the  conscious  decision  to 
treat  mental  health  so  differently 
than  physical  health?  Why  don't  we 
take  serioxisly  the  ever-Increasing  evi- 
dence—both scientific  and  clinical— 
that  emotional  and  physical  health 
are  interrelated,  that  both  the  behav- 
ioral and  the  biochemical  experience 
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I  request  unammous 

the  text  of  this  biU  be 

the  Record. 

qeing  no  objection,  the  bill 

to    be    printed    in    the 

follows: 


S.  169 

Be  it  enaJfted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

Congress  assembled.   That  (a) 

ind  third  sentences  of  subsection 

sectic  n  455  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 

redesignated  as  paragraph  (2)  of 


ret  sentence  of  section  455(a)  of 

unended  to  read  as  follows: 

is  established,  as  a  division  of 

Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 

of  Mental  Health  (herein- 

part  referred  to  as  the   Insti- 

a^mlnister  the  programs  and  au- 

ofthe  Secretary  with  respect  to 


Hr.   mOUYE   (for   himself 

Mr.  Matsxjnaga): 

bill  to  require  that  skilled 

lacilities   furnishing  services 

medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 

adequately   equipped  with 

and    other   appropriated 

and  supplies;  to  the  Com- 

Pinance. 


under  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams be  adequately  equipped  with 
wheelchairs  and  other  appropriate 
equipment  and  supplies. 

Nursing  homes  are  an  essential  serv- 
ice to  our  elderly,  who  often  have  no 
other  place  to  live.  Unfortunately,  the 
quality  of  nursing  homes  throughout 
our  country  varies;  many  can  rightly 
be  depicted  as  crimes  against  human- 
ity. There  Is  evidence,  in  many  of 
these  homes,  that  the  physical  facili- 
ties are  totally  inadequate. 

More  specifically,  in  many  nursing 
homes  now  receiving  medicare  and 
medicaid  reimbursements,  patients  are 
confined  to  beds  due  to  a  severe  lack 
of  wheelchairs  and  other  equipment. 
Such  physical  limitation  proves  to  be 
extremely  frustrating  and  debilitating 
to  the  convalescent  elderly.  However, 
studies  have  shown  remarkable  im- 
provement in  nursing  home  patients 
when  physical  mobility  and  activities 
are  encouraged  and  supplied. 

I  urge  my  feUow  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  alleviating  this  sorry  situa- 
tion of  the  elderly,  confined  members 
of  our  society.  Although  my  bill  does 
not  allow  for  beneficial  therapy,  at 
least  physical  mobility  through  the 
availability  of  wheelchairs  and  other 
such  equipment,  would  be  improved. 
We  must  not  forget  the  needs  of  our 
elderly,  infirm  patients. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  170 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1861(j)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14), 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (15).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  is  adequately  equipped  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
with  wheelchairs  and  other  appropriate 
equipment  and  supplies;". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  the  SecreUry  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall,  prior  to  such  date,  promul- 
gate and  have  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, the  regulations  which  are  referred  to 
in  section  1861(J)(16)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  added  by  this  Act).« 


PJ  CIUTIES  EQUIPMENT  AND  SITPPUES 

IN(  )UYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

reintroducing  legislation  designed 

the  services  provided  at  our 

Homes.  This  bill  requires  that 

hones  which  furnish  services 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  171.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  special  report  on  the  health  care 
needs  of  native  Hawaiians  and  other 
native  American  Pacific  islanders:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


HATIVI  HAWAIIAN  AND  NATTVl  AMERICAN  PACIF- 
IC ISLANDERS  HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  Senator  Matsdhaga 
and  myself  which  would  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  conduct  a  formal  review  of 
the  unique  physical  health  and  mental 
health  needs  of  our  Nation's  native 
Hawaiians  and  other  native  American 
Pacific  islanders  (NAPI).  The  results 
of  this  study  would  be  submitted  to 
Congress  no  later  than  1  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  study  is  modeled  after  legis- 
lation introduced  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress. Public  Law  95-262.  which  includ- 
ed language  that  provided  for  a  study 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
review  the  primary  health  care  needs 
of  the  American  Indian-Alaska  Native 
population. 

In  all  fairness.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  fulfill  our  Federal  responsibility 
to  these  native  American  people.  As  a 
nation,  we  have  thus  far  been  ex- 
tremely lax  in  our  responsibility. 

Native  Hawaiians.  like  other  native 
American  groups,  have  their  own 
unique  physical  and  mental  problems. 
For  example,  studies  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  show  that  as  of  1979,  life  ex- 
pectancy at  birth  is  shortest  for  Ha- 
waiians. being  an  average  of  67.6  years 
as  compared  with  the  74.2  mean  age 
for  the  total  State  population.  In  1975. 
mortality  for  all  major  causes  of  death 
was  highest  among  native  Hawaiians. 
Hawaiians  comprised  only  13  percent 
of  the  State's  adult  population,  yet 
they  accounted  for  28  percent  of  all 
deaths  occurring  from  heart  disease, 
35  percent  of  all  deaths  occurring 
from  strokes,  and  22  percent  of  all 
deaths  occurring  from  cancer.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  conducted  by  members 
of  the  epidemiology  program  of  the 
Cancer  Center  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Hawaii  Tumor  Registry  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  the  incidence 
of  cancer  among  native  Hawaiians  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  ethnic 
group  residing  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Further,  young  Hawaiians  comprised 
20  percent  of  the  State  population  of 
their  age  group,  yet  they  accounted 
for  27  percent  of  the  suicides  in  1975. 
Deaths  among  infant  and  newborn 
native  Hawaiians  was  30  percent  as  op- 
posed to  the  17  percent  estimated  for 
that  year. 

In  looking  at  the  leading  chronic  ill- 
nesses for  1976,  we  found  that  12  per- 
cent of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  was  affect- 
ed by  high  blood  pressure,  yet  of  this 
percentage  23  percent  were  of  native 
Hawaiian  ancestry.  Hawaiians  had  a 
greater  prevalence  of  asthma,  arthri- 
tis, heart  disease,  and  diabetes.  Statis- 
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tics  from  the  Hawaii  affiliate  of  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  reflect- 
ed that  approximately  20,000  out  of 
Hawaii's  estimated  45,000  cases  of  dia- 
betes went  undiagnosed. 

The  1979  Hawaii  State  survey  on 
substance  abuse  revealed  that  for  ages 
12  years  and  above  53  percent  of  the 
native  Hawaiian  population  surveyed 
were  current  alcohol  users.  Many  re- 
ported having  family  and  legal  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  their  alcohol  use.  It 
was  also  determined  that  Hawaiians 
comprised  23  percent  of  the  target 
group  In  need  of  alcohol  treatment 
services.  To  compound  this  problem, 
very  few  native  Hawaiians  in  need  of 
treatment  are  actually  receiving  serv- 
ices in  existing  treatment  facllltl^. 
Only  2.5  percent  of  the  population  In 
need  of  services  sought  treatment  In  a 
specified  facility  and  only  4.5  percent 
sought  help  elsewhere  for  their  prob- 
lem. Needless  to  say,  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  alcohol  abuse  and 
mental  health  problems  among  native 
Hawaiians.  „    .   .      , 

This  study  would  be  the  first  step  In 
the  direction  of  addressing  the  press- 
ing problems  of  these  populations. 
The  Information  gained  from  this 
report.  In  my  judgment,  would  be  valu- 
able and  would  provide  the  basis  for  us 
to  formulate  policies  to  properly  ad- 
dress the  physical  and  mental  health 
care  needs  of  native  Hawaiians  and 
other  native  American  Pacific  island 
people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  171 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Native  Hawaiian 
and  Native  American  Pacific  Islandere 
Health  Care  Needs  Act  of  1983". 
Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  Government  has  a 
unique  responsibility  to  promote  the  health 
and  welfare  of  native  Hawaiians  and  other 
native  American  Pacific  Islandere: 

(2)  there  is  reason  for  concern  about  the 
health  sUtus  of  native  Hawaiians  and  other 
native  American  Pacific  Islandere: 

(3)  in  1979.  the  average  life  expectancy  of 
native  Hawaiians  at  birth  was  almost  seven 
yeare  less  than  the  average  life  expectancy 
of  the  entire  population  of  Hawaii; 

(4)  in  1975,  the  mortality  rate  for  all 
major  causes  of  death  was  higher  among 
native  Hawaiians  than  among  membere  of 
any  other  ethnic  group  in  Hawaii: 

(5)  the  infant  mortality  rate  among  native 
Hawaiians  is  30  per  centum,  as  compared  to 
a  17  per  centum  mortality  rate  for  all  in- 
fants in  Hawaii: 

(6)  in  1976,  native  Hawaiians  had  a  higher 
incidence  of  high  blood  pressure,  asthma, 
diabetes,  arthritis,  and  heart  diseases  than 
the  membere  of  any  other  ethnic  group  in 
Hawaii: 

(7)  in  1975,  although  young  native  Hawai- 
ians comprised  only  20  per  centum  of  the 


number  of  young  resident*  of  Hawaii,  young 
native  Hawaiians  comprised  27  per  centum 
of  the  number  of  young  residents  of  Hawaii 
who  committed  suicide:  and 

(8)  information  is  needed  concerning  the 
physical  and  mental  health  care  needs  of 
native  Hawaiians  and  other  native  American 
Pacific  tolandere  and  the  types  of  physical 
and  mental  health  care  assistance  which 
would  be  effective  to  improve  the  health 
and  welfare  of  native  Hawaiians  and  other 
native  American  Pacific  Islandere. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  Congress  a 
special  report  on  the  physical  and  mental 
health  care  needs  of  native  Hawaiians  and 
other  native  American  Pacific  Islandere. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  contain— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  access  of.  and 
barriere  to.  native  Hawaiians  and  other 
native  American  Pacific  Islandere  in  receiv- 
ing physical  and  mental  health  care  serv- 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  physical  and 
mental  health  care  needs  of  native  Hawai- 
ians and  other  native  American  Pacific  Is- 
landere: and  »w     J 

(3)  specific  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  strategy  to  address 
such  needs. 

(c)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  Native  Americans,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  the  Director  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  leadere  in  the  field  of 
health  care,  and  representatives  of  native 
Hawaiians  and  other  native  American  Pacif- 
ic Islandere. 

Sec  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"native  Hawaiian"  means  any  Individual  any 
of  whose  ancestore  were  natives  of  the  area 
which  consists  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  prior 
to  1778.«  

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga  >; 
S.  172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pay- 
ments under  Government  health  plans 
for  services  of  nurses  not  performed  in 
connection  with  a  physician:  to  the 
Committee  on  GovemmenUl  Affairs. 

PROFESSIONAL  NtHtSINO  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  employee  health  benefit 
program  to  provide  that  professional 
nursing  services  will  be  a  mandated 
benefit  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
there  is  actual  physician  Involvement. 

In  my  judgment,  for  too  long  a  time 
now.  we  have  assumed  that  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  programs  should  re- 
imburse services  provided  by  physi- 
cians and  treat  nursing  services  as  If 
they  were  merely  Incidental  to  those 
of  a  physician.  Accordingly,  we  do  in 
fact  have  a  mechanism  for  reimburs- 
ing nursing  services,  but  that  is  by 
"masking"  services  as  If  they  were  In 
fact  provided  by  a  physician  or  clearly 
labeling  them  as  Incidental  to  a  physi- 
cian. ^^.    , 

I  personally  do  not  feel  that  this  Is 
an    appropriate    recognition    for    the 


many  skills  of  our  Nation's  profession- 
al nurses  nor  do  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
a  cost-effective  manner  In  insuring 
quality  care.  Accordingly,  my  proposal 
today  would  rectify  that  situation  and 
allow  our  Nation's  professional  nurses 
to  bill  appropriately  for  the  care  that 
they  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  172 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (k)  of  section  8902  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
optometrist"  each  place  it  appeare  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  optometrist,  or 
nurse". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flret 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  contracte 
entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 


By  Bir.  INOUYE  (for  himtelf 
and  Mr.  MATStmACA): 
S.  173.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  professional  nurse  serv- 
ices shall  be  covered  under  part  B  of 
medicare  and  shall  be  a  required  serv- 
ice under  medicaid:  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Finance. 

professional  nursing  services 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
professional  nursing  services  will  be  a 
mandated  benefit  regardless  of  wheth- 
er or  not  there  Is  actual  physician  in- 
volvement. 

In  my  judgment,  for  too  long  a  time 
now,  we  have  assumed  that  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  programs  should  re- 
imburse services  provided  by  physi- 
cians and  treat  nursing  services  as  If 
they  were  merely  Incidental  to  those 
of  a  physician.  Accordingly,  we  do  m 
fact  have  a  mechanism  for  reimburs- 
ing nursing  services,  but  that  Is  by 
"masking"  services  as  If  they  were  In 
fact  provided  by  a  physician  or  clearly 
labeling  them  as  Incidental  to  a  physi- 
cian. 

I  personally  do  not  feel  that  this  is 
an  appropriate  recognition  for  the 
many  skills  of  our  Nation's  profession- 
al nurses  nor  do  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
a  cost-effective  manner  In  insuring 
quality  care.  Accordingly,  my  proposal 
today  would  rectify  that  situation  and 
allow  our  Nation's  professional  nurses 
to  bill  appropriately  for  the  care  that 
they  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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8.173 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

.„    of   the    United   States    of 

Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 

186l(sK2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


Representai  it^es 


in 


America 
section 
is  amended 

(1)  by  staking 
subparagrai  ih 

(2)  by  adqing 
graph  (H): 

(3)  by  adding 
lowing  new 

"<!)  profeisional 

(b)  Secti(ii 
by  adding 
new  subsection 


out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
(G); 
'and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
ind 

_  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
iubparagraph: 

nurse  services;". 

1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
4t  the  end  thereof  the  following 


PRC  PESSIONAL  1 


u 
wi  h 


tlie 


niwi 
pro  Sessional 


"(eeXDTrte 
ices'  means 
the    direct 
nurse  (as 
he  is  legalfcr 
SUte  law  (or 
nism  provic|ed 
which  such 
or  not  he 
sociated 
care  provider 

"(2)  The 
an  individuf.1 
is  licensed 
in  which 
performed, 

Sec.  2.  (a) 
curity  Act 

(1)  by 
paragraph 

(2)  by 
paragraph  ( 

(3)  by 
following 

"(18) 
fined  in  section 

(b)  Secti<i) 
ed— 

(1)  by 
through  (5 
and  insertihg 
(1)  througli 

(2)  by 
through 
(lOKCMiv) 
"paragraph^ 
and 

(3)  by 
(1)  through 
and  insertfig 
numbered 

Sec.  3.  ( 
first  sectioti 
with 

after  the 
begins  moi^ 
the  enactinpnt 

(bKl) 
(2).  the 
be  effective 
title  XIX 
endar  quarters 
after  the 

(2)  In  th( 
assistance 
curity  Act 
and   Hum^ 
SUte 
meet  the 
by  the 
State  plan 
comply 
solely  on 
these 
first  day 
after  the 
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...  term  professional  nurse  serv- 

services  performed  by  or  under 

.    supervision    of    a    professional 

cfefined  in  paragraph  (2))  which 

authorized  to  perform  under 

the  State  regulatory  mecha- 

^ by  SUte  law)  of  the  SUte  in 

services  are  performed,  whether 

under  the  supervision  of,  or  as- 

a  physician  or  other  health 


term  'professional  nurse"  means 
who  is  a  registered  nurse  and 

;o  practice  nursing  in  the  SUte 
professional  nurse  services  are 


Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
amended— 
sttiliing  out    "and"  at  the  end  of 
(17): 
n  designating   paragraph   (18)  as 
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inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
paragraph: 

nurse  services  (as  de- 
1861(ee)):  and". 
1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
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striking    out    "paragraphs    (1) 

and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (lOHA) 

in  lieu  thereof    "paragraphs 

(5).  (17),  and  (18)": 

striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
)     and     (17)"     in     paragraph 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
(1)  through  (5),  (17).  and  (18)": 

striking  out  "paragraphs  numbered 
(17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(C)(iv) 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
)  through  (18)". 

The  amendments  made  by  the 

of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 

to  services  performed  on  or 

day  of  the  first  month  which 

than  60  days  after  the  date  of 

of  this  Act. 

as  provided  under  paragraph 

made  by  section  2  shall 

with  respect  to  payments  under 

the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 

beginning  more  than  60  days 

of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

case  of  a  SUte  plan  for  medical 

inder  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 

which  the  Secretary  of  Health 

Services   determines   requires 

in  order  for  the  plan  to 

idditional  requirements  imposed 

made  by  section  2.  the 

shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 

the  requirements  of  such  title 

he  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 

requirements   before   the 

the  calendar  quarter  beginning 

se  of  the  first  regular  session  of 


first 


Ex  «pt 

am  mdments  i 


dite 


legls  iation 


wilh 


addl  tional 


the  SUte  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  174.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner services  shall  be  covered  under 
part  B  of  medicare  and  shall  be  a  re- 
quired service  under  medicaid:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

PEDIATRIC  MURSE  PRACTITIOWER  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide,  on  a  special  5-year  ex- 
perimental basis,  for  the  direct  reim- 
bursement of  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner services  vmder  both  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

I  imderstand  that  there  are  current- 
ly only  4,000  nurse  practitioners  na- 
tionwide who  specialize  in  pediatrics 
and  further  that  by  the  year  1990.  we 
can  expect  that  this  nimiber  will  only 
increase  to  approximately  9,500.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that  current  esti- 
mates are  that  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
pediatric  primary  care  services  cur- 
rently being  provided  by  physicians 
can  safely  and  appropriately  be  dele- 
gated to  these  individuals.  If  this  were 
to  occur,  we  can  expect  a  cost  savings 
of  from  $500  million  to  $1.5  billion,  or 
19  to  49  percent  of  the  total  primary 
care  provider  costs.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
fortunate, but  nevertheless  still  true, 
that  nurse  practitioner  salaries  today 
are  approximately  one-fifth  of  that  of 
their  medical  counterparts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill, 
these  individuals  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  truly  demonstrate  that  their 
care  is  cost  effective  and  desired  by 
the  citizenry.  I  would  fully  expect  that 
we  will  see  high  quality  prenatal  care, 
immimizations,  nutritional  care,  early 
childhood  screening  for  vision  and 
hearing  defects,  and  mental  health 
care  being  highlighted.  It  is  perhaps 
most  fitting  to  indicate  here  that  it 
was  in  fact  that  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioners who  originally  began  the  nurse 
practitioner  movement  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Mr.  President,  my  proposal 
will  not  bankrupt  our  medicare  and 
medicaid  systems.  All  of  the  objective 
evidence  that  I  have  reviewed  indi- 
cates that  only  the  highest  quality 
health  care  will  be  provided.  The  serv- 
ices of  pediatric  nurse  practitioners 
are  identifiable  and  quantifiable.  My 
proposal  will  provide  us  with  excellent 
basic  information  on  which  to  contin- 
ue to  develop  reimbursement  policies 
for  medicare  and  medicaid. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 


section  1861(8)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
ia  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  services:". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (aa)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"PEDIATRIC  irURSE  PRACTITIONER  SERVICES 

""(bb)(l)  The  term  "pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner services'  means  services  performed  by 
a  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2))  which  he  is  legally  author- 
ized to  perform  under  SUte  law  (or  the 
SUte  regulatory  mechanism  provided  by 
SUte  law)  of  the  SUte  in  which  such  serv- 
ices are  performed,  whether  or  not  he  is 
under  the  supervision  of,  or  associated  with, 
a  physician  or  other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  'pediatric  nurse  practition- 
er' means  an  individual  who — 

"(A)  is  a  registered  nurse  and  is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  in  the  SUte  in  which  the 
pediatric  nurse  practitioner  services  are  per- 
formed: and 

"(B)(i)  holds  a  master's  degree  in  pediatric 
nursing  or  a  related  field  from  an  accredited 
educational  institution,  or 

"(ii)  is  certified  as  a  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner by  the  duly  recognized  professional 
nurses  association.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  ( 19):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  services 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(bb)):  and". 

(b)  Section  1902  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10)(A),  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5).  (17),  and  (18)": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (10)(C)(iv),  by  striking 
out  "paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)  of 
section  1905(a)  or  the  care  and  services 
listed  in  any  7  of  the  paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  (17),  and 
(18)  of  section  190S(a)  or  the  care  and  serv- 
ices listed  in  any  7  of  the  paragraphs  num- 
bered (1)  through  (18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendmente  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed— 

(1)  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
and 

(2)  before  January  1,  1988. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning— 

(A)  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act:  and 

(B)  before  January  1,  1988. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  SecreUry  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
SUte  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  the 
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state  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  falling  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requlremente  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  t>eginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  175.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  pri- 
vate noncommercial  recording  of  copy- 
righted works  on  video  recorders  from 
copyright  infringement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

VIDEO  RECORDER  COPYRIGHT  INFRINCEMENT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Thurmond,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  the  copyright  law  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  for  certain  types  of 
video  recording  for  noncommercial 
purposes. 

On  October  19.  1982,  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in  Univer- 
sal City  Studios.  Inc.  against  Sony 
Corp.  of  America  that  off-the-air  copy- 
ing of  telecasts  of  copyrighted  audio- 
visual materials  by  owners  of  video 
tape  recorders  in  their  own  homes  for 
private  noncommercial  use  constitutes 
an  infringement  of  copyright.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  decision  was  an- 
nounced, I  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress a  bill,  S.  1758,  which  is  identical 
to  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  My 
interest  then,  as  it  remains  today,  is  to 
exempt  from  liability  the  individual 
who  purchases  or  has  already  pur- 
chased a  video  cassette  recorder  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  television 
programs  off  the  air  in  order  to  sched- 
ule his  television  watching  at  his  own 
convenience. 

When  Congress  debated  the  copy- 
right law  revisions  in  1976.  the  video 
recorder  industry  was  at  an  experi- 
mental stage  and  not  much  was  known 
about  the  problems  that  would  arise. 
In  the  interval  since  those  debates,  5 
million  Americans  have  obtained  video 
recorders.  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  would  limit  the  use  of 
these  machines  to  commercially  prere- 
corded tapes  and  to  video  tapes  cre- 
ated by  individuals  with  camera  equip- 
ment which  they  may  choose  to  pur- 
chase. Ironically,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  manufacture  of  prerecorded  tapes 
is  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  original  law- 
suit. 

Congress  now  has  enough  informa- 
tion available  to  it  to  make  an  in- 
formed change  in  the  copyright  law  to 
accommodate  the  new  technology.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  in  the  97th 
Congress.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
heard  from  knowledgeable  witnesses 
representing  most  parties  interested  in 
this  legislation.  The  consensus  of  this 
diverse  group  was  that  Congress 
should  act  to  exempt  from  copyright 
liability  the  individual  who  uses  his 


video  recorder  to  schedule  his  televi- 
sion watching  at  his  own  convenience. 

The  bUl  I  introduce  today  will 
exempt  the  video  recording  of  copy- 
righted works  for  noncommercial  use 
from  copyright  Infringement  charges. 
My  amendment  adds  a  new  section  119 
to  chapter  1  of  title  17  that  will  allow 
an  individual  to  record  television  pro- 
grams off  the  air  for  personal  use  and 
pleasure.  It  will  not  allow  these  re- 
cordings to  be  used  commercially.  En- 
actment would  remove  the  present 
cloud  of  illegality  on  everyone  who 
manufactures,  sells,  now  owns  or  will 
buy,  or  who  even  makes  advertise- 
ments for  a  video  recorder.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  act  quickly  to  remove 
this  technical  liability  from  those  indi- 
viduals who  now  find  themselves 
breaking  a  law  in  a  manner  never  con- 
templated by  Congress  when  the  1976 
law  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  175 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"§  119.  Limitation  on  exclusive  rights:  Exemption 
for  certain  video  recordings 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 106.  it  is  not  an  Infringement  of  copy- 
right for  an  individual  to  record  copyrighted 
works  on  a  video  recorder  if — 

"(1)  the  recording  is  made  for  a  private 
use:  and 

"(2)  the  recording  is  not  used  In  a  com- 
mercial nature.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  1 
of  title  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  118  the  following: 

-119.  LIMITATION  ON  E-XCU'SIVE  RICHTS:  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  VIDEO  REIXIRD- 
INCiS.''« 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  176.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  gerontological  nurse  prac- 
titioner services  shall  be  covered  under 
part  B  of  medicare  and  shall  be  a  re- 
quired service  under  medicaid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

GERONTOLOGICAL  NURSE  PRACTITIONER 
SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  our  Nation's  medicare 
law  in  order  to  provide  for  the  inde- 
pendent reimbursement  of  those  serv- 
ices that  are  rendered  by  professional 
gerontological  nurse  practitioners.  Re- 
imbursement of  gerontological  nurse 
practitioners  should  be  provided 
whether  they  are  self-employed,  em- 
ployed within  an  organized  nursing 
service,  such  as  a  nursing  home,  or  em- 


ployed within  a  multldlsclplinary 
agency  that  lacks  an  organized  nursing 
service  organization. 

The  population  of  America  Is  grow- 
ing increasingly  older,  with  more  than 
10  iiercent  of  all  people  now  age  65  or 
older.  The  aged  person,  likely  to  have 
one  or  more  chronic  diseases,  is  in 
need  of  long-term  health  care.  Long- 
term  care  demands  more  of  the 
human  service  known  as  nursing  than 
any  other  profession.  Most  of  the 
known  needs  of  medicare  beneficiaries 
for  primary  health  care  services  can  be 
provided  by  qualified  registered 
nurses. 

Gerontological  nurse  practitioners 
are  registered  nurses  who  have  re- 
ceived specialized  education  that  pre- 
pares them  to  assuime  responsibility 
for  delivery  of  primary  care  to  older 
adults.  Studies  of  the  role  of  nurse 
practitioners  conclude  that  care  pro- 
vided by  these  professionals  is  compa- 
rable In  outcome  to  care  given  by  phy- 
sicians, rates  high  In  consumer  satis- 
faction, and  is  cost  effective.  Care  ren- 
dered by  nurse  practitioners  has  been 
applauded  because  of  the  priority 
placed  on  patient  education,  fostering 
self-care  strategies,  illness  prevention, 
and  health  maintenance.  Nursing  serv- 
ices are  intrinsically  therapeutic  In 
and  of  themselves  and  thereby,  capa- 
ble of  restoring  patients  to  optimal 
health  or  enabling  them  to  adapt  to 
chronic  illness,  disability,  or  terminal 
disease. 

The  first  meaningful  contact  be- 
tween patients  in  underserved  areas 
and  the  health  care  system  most  often 
involves  a  public  health  nurse  or  nurse 
practitioner.  For  most  patients  the 
nurse  practitioner  sees,  assesses,  and 
treats  with  no  direct  physician  involve- 
ment. Requirement  of  a  physician's 
signature  or  so-called  supervision  is 
unnecessary  and  very  costly. 

The  present  structure  makes  hiring 
practitioners  an  economic  liability  for 
health  care  administrators.  The  provi- 
sions within  the  medicare  reimburse- 
ment program  are  restrictive  and  pre- 
vent the  delivery  of  needed  health 
care  services  to  persons  who  reside  in 
rural  areas  of  this  country.  Nurses  in 
private  practice  in  underserved  areas 
have  been  forced  to  shut  down  needed 
facilities  because  of  the  inability  to 
qualify  for  third-party  fimds. 

Patients  who  need  and  want  nursing 
services  must  make  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments In  addition  to  paying  high  In- 
surance premiums.  If  people  are  to 
have  access  to  health  care  services, 
nurses  must  be  recognized  as  providers 
of  health  care  whose  services  are  reim- 
bursed through  health  insurance  pro- 
visions of  the  medicare  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  really  is  very 
little  question  that  during  the  next 
decade,  the  provision  of  high-quality 
health  care  services  to  our  Nation's  el- 
derly   will    become    a    major    public 
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who  successfully  complete  their  educa-    tions  even  in  developing  admlnistra-    the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit 
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out  "and"  at  the  end  of 

(G): 

and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 

_  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
bparagraph: 

nurse  practitioner  serv- 

1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
the  end  thereof  the  following 


services 
term    gerontological   nurse 
services'    means   services   per- 
[erontological  nurse  practition- 
in  paragraph  (2))  which  he  is 
auth4rized  to  perform  under  State 
regulatory  mechanism  pro- 
law)  of  the  SUte  in  which 
are  performed,  whether  or  not 
supervision  of,  or  associated 
physician  or  other  health  care  pro- 


•gerontological  nurse  practi- 
an  individual  who— 

nurse  and  is  licensed  to 
in  the  State  in  which  the 
nurse    practitioner   services 
and 

a  master's  degree  in  geronto- 
or  a  related  field  from  an  ac- 
edu^tional  institution,  or 
cer  ified  as  a  gerontological  nurse 
by  the  duly  recognized  profes- 
association.". 
\  >ection  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
unended— 
stri  Icing  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 

17); 
rei  lesignating   paragraph   (18)  as 

1 9):  and 
inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
paragraph: 

nurse    practitioner 
defined    in    section    1861(ee)): 


(2)  by  striking  out  'paragraphs  (I) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  In  paragraph 
(10)(C)(iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  (17),  and  (18)": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  •paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(C)(iv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  through  (18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1861(j)(4)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (A)  and  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  the  following:  ". 
and  (C)  provides  that  a  gerontological  nurse 
practitioner  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(ee)(2))  shall  be  available,  on  at  least  a  con- 
sultant basis,  to  assure  that  necessary  ge- 
rontological nursing  services  are  furnished 
to  patients". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1905(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  ",  and  (5) 
provides  that  a  gerontological  nurse  practi- 
tioner (as  defined  in  section  1861(ee)(2)) 
shall  be  available,  on  at  least  a  consultant 
basis,  to  assure  that  necessary  gerontologi- 
cal nursing  services  are  furnished  to  pa- 
tients". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bKl)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2).  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2,  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  iU  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


:  neff 
gerontological 


1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

^riking    out     "paragraphs    (1) 
and  (17)"  In  paragraph  (lOMA) 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
(17).  and  (18)": 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  under  medicare  of  services 
performed  by  a  nurse-midwife;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

nurse-midwife  services 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  increased  access  to 
the  services  of  certified  nurse-mid- 
wives  by  our  Nation's  disabled  under 
the  medicare  program. 

To  date,  there  are  approximately 
2,200  nurse-midwives  in  the  United 
States  and  I  understand  that  every 
year  this  number  increases  by  nearly 
220.  Most  nurse-midwives  practice  in 
association  with  institutions  such  as 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  birthing  centers. 


A  small  number,  however,  offer  home 
birth  services.  Mr.  President,  since  Oc- 
tober 1978,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, under  its  civilian  health  and 
medical  program  for  the  uniformed 
services  (CHAMPUS),  has  authorized 
the  direct  payment  to  certified  nurse- 
midwives.  Some  7.9  million  military 
dependents  and  retirees  are  eligible 
for  health  benefits  imder  CHAMPUS. 
Further,  as  a  provision  of  Public  Law 
96-179,  on  a  special  experimental  basis 
extending  from  January  1980  to  De- 
cember 1984.  if  a  health  insurance 
contract  under  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefit  program 
provides  for  payment  for  a  particular 
service  only  when  rendered  by  a  physi'- 
cian,  the  plan  must  also  provide  reim- 
bursement if  the  service  is  provided  by 
any  other  category  of  health  practi- 
tioner—including certified  nurse-mid- 
wives—who  are  licensed  under  applica- 
ble State  statute  when  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  State's  population  is  locat- 
ed in  a  formally  designated  primary 
medical  care  manpower  shortage  area. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  as  a  result 
of  this  provision.  Federal  employees  in 
10  designated  States  presently  have 
direct  access  to  certified  nurse-midwife 
services.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  has  recently  informed 
me  that  presently  91.5  percent  of  the 
enroUees  under  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  program  are  with  plans 
that  provide  for  nurse-midwife  bene- 
fits. 

Finally,  as  a  provision  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  Public 
Law  96-499.  certified  nurse-midwives 
have  received  direct  recognition  under 
our  Nation's  medicaid  program.  Specif- 
ically, the  law  now  states  that  services 
furnished  by  a  nurse-midwife  which 
he  or  she  is  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form under  State  law,  whether  or  not 
he  or  she  is  under  the  supervision  of 
or  associated  with  a  physician  or  other 
health  care  provider,  shall  be  directly 
reimbursed.  My  proposal  would  amend 
our  Nation's  medicare  program  with 
language  identical  to  that  of  our  med- 
icaid program.  In  this  effort,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  have  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  National  March  of  Dimes. 
The  first  step  toward  becoming  a 
professional  nurse-midwife  in  the 
United  States  is  to  study  nursing  and 
then  practice  nursing  in  the  field  of 
maternal  and  infant  health  for  at  least 
1  year.  The  future  nurse-midwife  then 
applies  to  a  nurse-midwife  reeduca- 
tional  program.  Although  all  of  these 
programs  are  associated  with  major 
universities,  some  are  part  of  a  mas- 
ter's degree  program  and  others  grant 
a  certificate  rather  than  a  degree. 
Both  kinds  of  programs  offer  nurse- 
midwifery  education  which  prepares 
the  student  nurse-midwife  for  clinical 
practice.  Students  in  the  master's  pro- 
gram also  receive  further  education  in 
public    health    or    nursing.    Students 


who  successfully  complete  their  educa- 
tional programs  are  then  eligible  to 
take  the  American  College  of  Nurse- 
Midwives'  certification  exam.  Those 
who  pass  the  examination  are  certified 
as  nurse-midwives-CNM's.  All  nurse- 
midwife  programs  are  credited  by  the 
Division  of  Accreditation  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Nurse-Midwives. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  question  that  our  Nation's 
certified  nurse-midwives  are  extraordi- 
narily competent  professionals  who 
have  demonstrated  both  educational 
proficiency  and  clinical  excellence.  In 
fact,  the  report  released  by  the  Gradu- 
ate Medical  Education  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  indicated  that  nurse- 
midwives  may  very  well  be  doing  5  per- 
cent of  all  normal  deliveries  in  the 
United  States  by  the  year  1990.  Fur- 
ther, we  should,  during  this  era  of 
cost-consciousness,  consider  the  influ- 
ence that  nurse-midwives  have  had  on 
the  cost  of  health  care,  to  both  the 
consumer  and  the  Nation.  Although  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  extensive 
daU,  that  which  I  have  reviewed  sug- 
gest that  nurse-midwifery  is  consider- 
ably less  expensive  than  traditional 
obstetrical  care. 

For  example,  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
in  1981,  the  cost  of  prenatal,  delivery, 
and  post  partum  care  with  the  nurse- 
midwife  service  was  $800  for  clients 
planning  to  deliver  in  the  hospital. 
This  includes  prenatal  care,  labor 
management  and  delivery,  post 
partum  care,  a  2-week,  6-week.  6- 
month.  and  1-year  checkup,  and  3  post 
partum  classes.  Physician's  fees  varied 
from  $800  to  $1,200  and  included  pre- 
natal care,  labor  and  delivery  manage- 
ment, post  partum  care,  and  a  6-week 
checkup.  Hospital  costs  for  nurse-mid- 
wifery clients  who  spend  6  hours  or 
less  in  a  hospital  after  delivery  are 
around  $600.  Clients  who  stay  the  tra- 
ditional 3  days  will  pay  close  to  $1,000 
in  hospital  costs.  I  might  note  that  the 
average  salary  of  a  nurse-midwife  in 
clinical  practice  today  is  $25,000  a 
year.  OB-GYN's  earned  an  average  of 
$105,000  in  1981.  In  essence.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  our  Nation's  dis- 
abled with  the  option  of  selecting  the 
services  of  a  certified  nurse-midwife  if 
they  so  desire.  In  no  way  would  my 
proposal  prevent  such  a  program  bene- 
ficiary from  utilizing  the  services  of  a 
physician  if  she  so  desired. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  recently  informed  me 
that  there  are  approximately  1.000 
births  each  year  for  which  medicare 
claims  have  been  submitted.  Clearly, 
to  authorize  the  direct  reimbursement 
of  certified  nurse-midwives  under  this 
program  will  not  in  itself  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  substantial  amount 
of  money.  However,  as  all  of  us  are 
aware,  it  is  often  the  medicare  stand- 
ards that  are  used  by  the  Department 
in  establishing  its  rules  and  regula- 


tions even  in  developing  administra- 
tive policies.  For  example,  currently 
Federal  regulations  require  that  clin- 
ics wishing  to  bill  under  medicaid  must 
now  be  administered  by  physicians  due 
to  the  provisions  of  the  medicare  law. 
By  according  certified  nurse-midwives 
parity  within  medicare,  these  types  of 
outdated  prohibitions  will  finally  be 
satisfactorily  addressed. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  177 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(sK2)  of  the  Social  Security  act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

••(I)  nurse-midwife  services;". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"HURSE-mDWirE  SERVICES 

"(eeKl)  The  term  nurse-midwife  services' 
means  services  furnished  by  a  nurse-midwife 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (2))  which  he  is  le- 
gally authorized  to  perform  under  State  law 
(or  the  State  regulatory  mechanism  provid- 
ed by  State  law),  whether  or  not  he  is  under 
the  supervision  of,  or  associated  with,  a  phy- 
sician or  other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  nurse-midwife'  means  a 
registered  nurse  who  has  successfully  com- 
pleted a  program  of  study  and  clinical  expe- 
rience meeting  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  or  has  been  certified  by  an  orga- 
nization recognized  by  the  Secretary,  and 
performs  services  in  the  area  of  manage- 
ment of  the  care  of  mothers  and  babies 
(throughout  the  maternity  cycle)  which  he 
is  legally  authorized  to  jjerform  in  the  SUte 
in  which  he  performs  such  services.". 

(c)(1)  Section  1905(a)(17)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  defined  in  sub- 
section (m)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•as  defined  in  section  1861(ee)(2)". 

(2)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (m). 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  services 
performed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  178.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  pay- 
ments under  Government  health  plans 
for  services  of  nurse-midwives  not  per- 
formed in  connection  with  a  physician; 
to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunental 
Affairs. 

NURSE-MIDWIFE  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  increased  access  to  the 
services  of  certified  nurse-midwives  by 
our  Nation's  Federal  employees  under 


the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit 
Act. 

To  date,  there  are  approximately 
2.200  nurse-midwives  In  the  United 
States  and  I  imderstand  that  every 
year  this  number  increases  by  nearly 
220.  Most  nurse-midwives  practice  in 
association  with  institutions  such  as 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  birthing  centers. 
A  small  number,  however,  offer  home 
birth  services.  Mr.  President,  since  Oc- 
tober 1978,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, under  its  civilian  health  and 
medical  program  of  the  imiformed 
services  (CHAMI»US).  has  authorized 
the  direct  payment  to  certified  nurse- 
midwives.  Some  7.9  million  dependents 
of  active  duty,  retired,  and  deceased 
military  personnel  are  eligible  for 
health  benefits  under  CHAMPUS. 

Further,  as  a  provision  of  Public  Law 
96-179.  on  a  special  experimental  basis 
extending  from  January  1980  to  De- 
cember 1984.  if  a  health  insurance 
contract  under  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefit  program 
provides  for  payment  for  a  particular 
service  only  when  rendered  by  a  physi- 
cian, the  plan  must  also  provide  reim- 
bursement if  the  service  is  provided  by 
any  other  category  of  health  practi- 
tioner—including certified  nurse-mid- 
wives—who  are  licensed  imder  applica- 
ble State  statute  when  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  State's  population  is  locat- 
ed in  a  formally  designated  primary 
medical  care  manpower  shortage  area. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  as  a  result 
of  this  provision.  Federal  employees  in 
10  designated  States  presently  have 
direct  access  to  certified  nurse-midwife 
services.  In  fact,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  recently  informed 
me  that  currently  91.5  percent  of  Fed- 
eral employee  enroUees  have  enrolled 
in  plans  with  access  to  nurse-midwife- 
ry care. 

Finally,  as  a  provision  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  Public 
Law  96-499,  enacted  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress, certified  nurse-midwives  have 
received  direct  recognition  under  our 
Nation's  medicaid  program.  Specifical- 
ly, the  law  now  states  that  services 
furnished  by  a  nurse-midwife  which 
he  or  she  is  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form under  State  law,  whether  or  not 
he  or  she  Is  under  the  supervision  of, 
associated  with,  a  physician  or  other 
health  care  provider,  shall  be  directly 
reimbursed. 

My  proposal  would  extend  the  cover- 
age of  nurse-midwife  services  to  all 
Government  employees.  In  this  effort. 
I  am  most  pleased  to  have  the  active 
support  of  the  National  March  of 
Dimes. 

The  first  step  toward  becoming  a 
professional  nurse-midwife  in  the 
United  States  is  to  study  nursing  and 
then  practice  nursing  in  the  field  of 
maternal  and  infant  health  for  at  least 
1  year.  The  future  nurse-midwife  then 
applies  to  a  nurse-midwife   reeduca- 
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Uonal  progiun.  Although  all  of  those 
programs  are  associated  with  major 
universities,  some  are  part  of  a  mas- 
ter's degree  program  and  others  grant 
a  certificat;  rather  than  a  degree. 
Both  kinds  of  programs  offer  nurse- 
midwifery  education  which  prepares 
the  student  nurse-midwife  for  clinical 
practice.  Sti  idents  in  the  master's  pro- 
gram also  r  ceive  further  education  in 
public  heal  th  or  nursing.  Students 
who  success  uUy  complete  their  educa- 
tional prog;  ams  are  then  eligible  to 
take  the  American  College  of  Nurse- 
Midwives'  <  ertif ication  exam.  Those 
who  pass  th  >  examination  are  certified 
as  nurse-m  dwives-CNMS.  All  nurse- 
midwife  prt  grams  are  credited  by  the 
Division  of  j  Accreditation  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Nurse-Midwives. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  Question  that  our  Nation's 
certified  nut-se-midwives  are  extraordi- 
narily com  )etent  professionals  who 
have  demoi  istrated  both  educational 
proficiency  and  clinical  excellence.  In 
fact,  the  rei  ort  released  by  the  Gradu- 
ate Medical  Education  National  Advi- 
sory Comm  ttee  indicated  that  nurse- 
midwives  m  ly  very  well  be  doing  5  per- 
cent of  all  normal  deliveries  in  the 
United  States  by  the  year  1990.  Fur- 
ther, we  sh(  uld,  during  this  era  of  cost 
consciousness,  consider  the  influence 
that  nurse-i  nidwives  have  had  on  the 
cost  of  hea  th  care,  to  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  Nation.  Although  I 
have  been  imable  to  obtain  extensive 
data,  that  \'hich  I  have  reviewed  sug- 
gests that  n  urse-midwif ery  is  consider- 
ably less  eKpensive  than  traditional 
obstetrical  ( are. 

For  example,  2  years  ago  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C .  the  cost  of  prenatal,  de- 
livery, and  jost  partum  care  with  the 
nurse-midw  fe  service  was  $800  for  cli- 
ents planni  ig  to  deliver  in  the  hospi- 
tal. This  in;ludes  prenatal  care,  labor 
managemert  and  delivery,  post 
partum  ca:e,  a  2-week,  6-week,  6- 
month,  and  1-year  checkup,  and  three 
post  partuii  classes.  Physician's  fees 
varied  from  $800  to  $1,200  and  includ- 
ed prenata  care,  labor,  and  delivery 
managemer  t,  post  partum  care,  and  a 
6-week  ch(  ckup.  Hospital  costs  for 
nurse-midw  f ery  clients  who  spend  6 
hours  or  le  s  in  a  hospital  after  deliv- 
ery are  aro  ind  $600.  Clients  who  stay 
the  traditic  nal  3  days  will  pay  close  to 
$1,000  in  h>spital  costs.  I  might  note 
that  the  avi  irage  salary  of  a  nurse-mid- 
wife in  c  inlcal  practice  today  is 
$25,000.  By  contrast,  the  most  recent 
figures  avai  table  regarding  the  median 
income  of  obstetrician/gynecologists 
in  1981  wai  $105,000.  Additional  data 
that  I  hav«  reviewed  suggests  that  by 
extensively  utilizing  the  nurse-mid- 
wifery sen  ices,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  able  to  save  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  costs  of 
"birthing  ci  ire." 

In  e8sen(e,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  I  am  ;  iroposing  today  would  pro- 


vide our  Nation's  disabled  and  Federal 
employees  with  the  option  of  selecting 
the  services  of  a  certified  nurse-mid- 
wife if  they  so  desire.  In  no  way  would 
my  proposal  prevent  such  a  program 
beneficiary  from  utilizing  the  services 
of  a  physician  if  she  so  desired. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  178 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a3semt>led.  That  (a) 
subsection  (k)  of  section  8902  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  obstetrician"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  obstetrician, 
or  nurse-midwife". 

(b)  Section  8901  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  nurse-midwife'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  section  1905  (m) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  contracts 
entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsdnaga): 
S.  179.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  psychiatric  nurse  special- 
ist services  shall  be  covered  under  part 
B  of  medicare  and  shall  be  a  required 
service  under  medicaid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

PSYCHIATRIC  NURSE  SPECIALIST  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
our  Nation's  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  in  order  to  accord  full  pro- 
fessional parity  to  our  psychiatric 
nurses. 

In  my  judgment,  these  dedicated  in- 
dividuals are  truly  competent  to  pro- 
vide autonomous  care.  Currently,  the 
Department  of  Defense's  civilian 
health  and  medical  program  of  the 
uniformed  services  (CHAMPUS), 
which  has  some  7.9  million  benefici- 
aries, recognizes  psychiatric  nurses  as 
autonomous  providers  and  their  certi- 
fied nurse-midwife  colleagues  are  now 
a  mandated  benefit  under  medicaid. 

Further,  within  health  maintenance 
organizations  (HMO's)  all  categories 
of  nurse  practitioners  are  now  eligible 
for  purposes  of  medicare  for  autono- 
mous providership. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  quite 
straightforward.  It  would  raise  the 
current  dollar  limitation  under  medi- 
care for  mental  health  care  to  $1,000. 
It  would  insure  that  psychiatric  nurses 
would  be  deemed  autonomous  provid- 
ers, and  finally,  it  would  make  their 


services  a  mandated  benefit  under  our 
Nation's  medicaid  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  179 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(s)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  psychiatric  nurse  specialist  services:". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"PSYCHIATRIC  NURSE  SPECIALIST  SERVICES 

"(eeKl)  The  term  psychiatric  nurse  spe- 
cialist services'  means  services  performed  by 
a  psychiatric  nurse  specialist  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2))  which  he  is  legally  author- 
ized to  perform  under  State  law  (or  the 
State  regulatory  mechanism  provided  by 
State  law)  of  the  State  in  which  such  serv- 
ices are  performed,  whether  or  not  he  is 
under  the  supervision  of.  or  associated  with, 
a  physician  or  other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  psychiatric  nurse  specialist" 
means  an  Individual  who  (A)  is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  by  the  State  in  which  the 
individual  practices  nursing.  (B)  possesses  a 
master's  degree  or  higher  degree  in  psychi- 
atric nursing  or  a  related  field  from  an  ac- 
credited educational  institution,  and  (C)  is 
certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by  a  duly 
recognized  national  professional  nurse  orga- 
nization.". 

(c)  Section  1833(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "purpose  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "no  more  than  $1,000". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  psychiatric  nurse  specialist  services 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(ee));  and". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5).  (17),  and  (18)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph 
(10)(C)(iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  (17).  and  (18)": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(C)(iv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  through  (18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 


be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  .  .,    , 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requiremenU  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failmg  to 
comply  with  the  requiremenU  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requiremenU  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  SUte  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S  180.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
anci  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  clinical  social  worker 
services  shall  be  covered  under  part  B 
of  medicare  and  shall  be  a  required 
service  under  medicaid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


CLINICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  slightly 
more  than  6  years  ago,  in  May  1976. 
during  the  94th  Congress.  I  introduced 
my  original  proposal  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers and  the  Federation  of  Clinical 
Social  Workers.  I  am  personally 
pleased  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
Congress  is  aware  of  the  contribution 
that  85,000  social  workers  provide  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  in  our 
Nation. 

Social  workers  are  the  dominant  pro- 
viders of  care  today  in  the  mental 
health  facilities  around  the  Nation. 
They  provide  more  than  42  percent  of 
the  mental  health  treatment  in  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  They 
also  make  up  nearly  one-third  of  the 
executive  directors  of  community 
mental  health  centers. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  significant 
progress  was  made.  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  we  included  a  provi- 
sion for  a  pilot  demonstration  project 
for  direct  reimbursement  to  clinical 
social  workers  for  their  mental  health 
services  under  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS).  Since  then, 
after  2  years  of  demonstration,  we 
have  decided  to  accord  clinical  social 
workers  full  independent  status  under 
CHAMPUS. 

In  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1980,  a  provision  was  included  to 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  the  administrative,  finan- 
cial, and  other  aspects  of  making  the 
services  of  clinical  social  workers  more 
generally  available  as  part  of  the  bene- 
fits included  under  title  18  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  I  understand  that 
the  Department  has  now  begun  to  im- 
plement this  important  study. 


Other  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing in  this  Congress  provides  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  services  that  social 
workers  provide  in  mental  health 
treatment,  but  in  all  candor,  mental 
health  is  only  one  area  of  the  vast 
amount  of  services  that  social  workers 
of  this  Nation  provide.  The  abUity  of 
people  to  live  effectively  in  society  is 
often  hampered  by  the  lack  of  re- 
sources, and  problems  that  range  from 
personal  all  the  way  to  social  uiu^t. 
The  growing  complexity  of  our  society 
has  greatly  increased  the  need  for 
social  workers  to  assist  individuals, 
families,  groups,  and  communities  to 
solve  their  problems. 

There  are  three  basic  areas  in  which 
social  workers  are  utilized  and  by 
which  they  approach  their  work— case- 
work group  work,  and  conununity  or- 
ganization. During  their  training, 
social  workers  can  now  also  specialize 
in  social  institutions,  a  field  which  en- 
compasses health  and  education,  or  in 
social  problems  such  as  poverty. 

Caseworkers  deal  with  individuals 
and  families  in  order  to  understand 
their  personal  problems  and  assist 
them  in  obtaining  the  appropriate  re- 
sources, services,  education,  or  job 
training  that  they  require.  In  group 
settings,  social  workers  help  people  to 
better  understand  themselves  and 
others  in  order  to  achieve  some  pro- 
ductive goal.  Social  workers  organize 
and  implement  activities  for  children. 
teenagers,  adults,  older  persons,  and 
other  groups  in  community  centers, 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  correc- 
tional facilities.  . 

Finally,  in  community  work,  social 
workers  coordinate  the  efforts  of  vari- 
ous political,  civic,  religious,  business, 
and  union  organizations  in  an  effort  to 
solve  social  problems  such  as  crime, 
housing,  poverty,  and  so  forth, 
through  community  action.  Social 
workers  often  coordinate  existing  serv- 
ices, organize  fundraisers  for  commu- 
nity welfare  activities,  and  aid  in  de- 
veloping new  community  services. 

While  most  social  workers  do  deal  di- 
rectly with  Individuals,  groups,  or  fam- 
ilies, a  substantial  number  are  direc- 
tors and  administrators  who  hire  and 
train  personnel,  make  budget  deci- 
sions, evaluate  agency  problems,  su- 
pervise staff,  and  serve  as  spokesper- 
sons for  the  agencies'  clients.  Others 
are  employed  as  university  professors, 
research  workers,  or  consultants. 
Others  are  employed  by  community 
agencies  and  planning  bodies  of  gov- 
ernment, voluntary  agencies,  and 
other  private  organizations.  In  es- 
sence, social  workers  apply  their  train- 
ing and  expertise  In  a  variety  of  set- 
tings. Although  many  work  for  agen- 
cies or  institutions,  many  are  in  pri- 
vate practice  and  provide  valuable 
counseling. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  report 
that  a  growing  number  of  social  work- 
ers now  specialize  in  the  field  of  aging. 


They  plan  and  evaluate  services  for 
the  elderly,  and  help  them  deal  with 
financial  and  other  changes  brought 
on  by  retirement.  In  nursing  homes, 
they  help  patients  and  their  families 
adjust  to  illness  and  the  need  for  insti- 
tutionalization and  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

With  our  ever-changing  society,  we 
need  today,  even  more  than  ever 
before,  to  make  use  of  diverse  qualifi- 
cations of  our  Nation's  social  workers. 
The  tsrpe  of  diverse  services  that  the 
social  workers  provide  Is  Invaluable 
and  I  submit,  should  be  made  more 
available  to  the  recipients  of  our  social 
security  program.  The  restrictions 
that  exist  today  on  the  delivery  of 
social  worker  services  make  it  difficult, 
if  not  Impossible,  for  our  Nation's 
aged,  poor,  and  disabled  to  receive  not 
only  quality  mental  health  care,  but 
also  other  services  for  which  they  are 
eligible.  Finally.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  with  the  rising  cost  of  health 
care.  It  will  be  only  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  psychosocial  components  In- 
volved that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  In  our  Nation's  social 
workers  we  have  an  invaluable  re- 
source that.  In  my  judgment,  we  have 
just  begim  to  tap.  It  is  with  this 
thought  in  mind  today  that  I  am  genu- 
inely excited  about  the  opportunities 
before  us.  Formal  independent  Federal 
recognition  is  long  overdue  for  our  Na- 
tion's social  workers  and,  accordingly, 
I  am  both  proud  and  pleased  to  be  In- 
troducing this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


s.  180 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(s)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G):  ^    ,     ^ 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H);  and  ,  .^    #  . 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  clinical  social  worker  services:". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"CLINICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  SERVICES 

"(ee)(l)  The  term  clinical  social  worker 
services'  means  services  performed  by  a  clin- 
ical social  worker  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(2))  which  he  is  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form under  SUte  law  (or  the  State  regula- 
tory mechanism  provided  by  SUte  law)  of 
the  SUte  in  which  such  services  are  per- 
formed, whether  or  not  he  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of,  or  associated  with,  a  physician 
or  other  health  care  provider. 

"(2)  The  term  clinical  social  worker 
means  an  individual  who— 

"(AKi)  possesses  a  master's  or  doctors 
degree  in  social  work. 
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INOUYE    (for 
At.  Matsunaga): 
bill  to  amend  titles  XVII 
the  Social  Security  Act  to 
adequate  coverage  of  the 
mental  health  specialists 
n^edicare  supplemental  ben- 
and  imder  medicaid  pro- 
Committee  on  Finance. 


HEALTH  SPECIAUSTS 

I.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

introdu(^g  legislation  that  would 

Nation's    medicare    and 

p^grams  imder  the  Social 

in  order  to  insure  that 


qualified  mental  health  providers/spe- 
cialists will  be  directly  reimbursable 
under  these  programs. 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  on  behalf  of  each  of 
our  traditional  mental  health  disci- 
plines in  order  to  insure  that  their 
highest  level  of  practitioner  would  be 
directly  reimbursable  without  any 
Federal  requirement  of  physician  su- 
pervision or  referral. 

In  August  1978,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  held  extensive  public  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  for  the  first  time 
in  7  years.  Essentially,  the  mental 
health  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  has  not  been  modified  since  the 
original  enactment.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  a  very  real  need  both  to  in- 
crease the  scope  of  benefits  and  also 
given  the  unique  nature  of  mental 
health  symptoms  and  especially  their 
"subjectiveness"  an  equally  pressing 
need  to  insure  that  only  high  quality 
practitioners  will  be  reimbursed.  In 
this  regard,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  Department  of  Defense's 
CHAMPUS  program  is  now  directly  re- 
imbursing each  of  the  four  traditional 
mental  health  disciplines.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  when  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  consider 
this  bill,  that  the  evidence  that  we 
have  accumulated  under  the  CHAM- 
PUS  program  will  be  extremely  help- 
ful to  them  in  their  deliberations. 

At  this  time,  my  proposal  would  es- 
sentially accomplish  two  purposes. 
First,  it  would  make  mental  health 
benefits  a  mandated  benefit  and  would 
reimburse  up  to  $1,000  per  year  of  pro- 
fessional services.  In  so  doing.  I  have 
also  recommended  that  we  modify  the 
current  50-50  copayment  mechanism 
to  the  more  traditional  80-20  copay- 
ment mechanism  that  is  in  fact  in 
place  for  physical  medicine.  By  so 
doing,  I  feel  that  we  will  significantly 
reduce  the  present  discrimination  that 
does  exist  in  the  current  law,  but  also 
allow  ourselves  the  opportimity  to 
phasein  this  increased  benefit  in  a 
timely  fashion.  Eventually.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  with  appropriate  utilization 
review  procedures,  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  need  for  any  overall  limitations 
on  this  mental  health  benefit  package. 

The  second  major  purpose  that  I 
hope  to  accomplish  in  introducing  this 
legislation  is  to  legislatively  define  at 
the  Federal  level  the  type  of  educa- 
tional requirements  that  are  necessary 
for  each  of  the  four  traditional  mental 
health  disciplines  to  have  obtained  in 
order  to  practice  independently.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  my  proposal,  I  have  in 
some  detail  spelled  out  proposed  defi- 
nitions of  clinical  pyschologists.  clini- 
cal social  workers,  psychiatric  nurse 
specialists,  and  pyschiatrists.  By 
adopting  these  educational  require- 
ments, as  well  as  State  licensure  and/ 
or  certification,  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  be  able  to  insure  that  only 


qualified  practitioners  will  become  re- 
imbursable. 

Finally,  the  issue  was  raised  during 
the  public  hearings  in  August  1978, 
that  by  increasing  the  availability  of 
mental  health  services  to  our  Nation's 
social  security  recipients  should 
reduce  the  overall  cost  of  our  Nation's 
health  care  programs.  The  CHAMPUS 
data  suggests  that  this  relationship  is 
not  as  straightforward  as  we  had  origi- 
nally expected.  However.  I  do  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  take  the 
next  legislative  steps.  For  too  long  a 
time  now.  mental  health  coverage  has 
been  relegated  to  "second-class  status" 
probably  primarily  due  to  its  nonob- 
jective  and  somewhat  fuzzy  nature. 
Hopefully,  as  we  continue  our  public 
deliberations  on  our  Nation's  mental 
health  programs,  the  current  stigma 
will  diminish  significantly. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1861(r)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting, 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  ",  or  (6)  except  for 
the  purposes  of  section  1814(a)  other  than 
(aK2KA).  section  1835  except  (a)(2)  and 
(b)(1).  and  subsections  (j),  (k).  (m).  and  (o) 
of  this  section,  a  mental  health  specialist, 
but  (unless  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  also 
applies  to  him)  only  with  respect  to  func- 
tions which  he  is  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form as  such  in  the  State  in  which  he  per- 
forms them". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"MENTAL  HEALTH  SPECIALIST 

■•(ee)(l)  The  term  'mental  health  special- 
ist' means  an  individual  who  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)).  a 
clinical  social  worker  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)).  a  psychiatric  nurse  specialist  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (4)).  or  a  psychiatrist 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)). 

"(2)  The  term  'clinical  psychologist' 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  is  licensed  or 
certified  at  the  independent  practice  level  of 
psychology  by  the  State  in  which  he  so 
practices.  (B)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree 
in  psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  institution,  or  for  those  individ- 
uals who  were  licensed  or  certified  prior  to 
January  1.  1978,  possess  a  master's  degree  in 
psychology  and  are  listed  in  a  national  regis- 
ter of  mental  health  service  providers  in 
psychology  which  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
deems  appropriate,  and  (C)  possesses  two 
years  of  supervised  experience  in  health 
service,  at  least  one  year  of  which  is  postde- 
gree. 

"(3)  The  term  'clinical  social  worker' 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  possesses  a 
master's  or  doctor's  degree  in  social  work. 
(B)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clini- 
cal social  work,  and  (C)  is  licensed  or  certi- 


fied as  such  in  the  Stete  in  which  he  prac- 
tices, or  if  such  State  does  not  license  or  cer- 
tify clinical  social  workers,  is  listed  in  a  na- 
tional register  of  social  workers  who.  by 
education  and  experience,  qualify  as  health 
care  providers  in  clinical  social  work. 

"(4)  The  term  psychiatric  nurse  specialist 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  by  the  State  in  which  the 
individual  practices  nursing,  (B)  possesses  a 
masters  degree  or  higher  degree  m  psychi- 
atric nursing  or  a  related  field  froni  an  ac- 
credited educational  institution,  and  (C)  is 
certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by  a  duly 
recognized  national  professional  nurse  orga- 
nization.   ^.  „ 

"(5)  The  term  psychiatrist  means  a  phy- 
sician who  (A)  is  described  i"  ?!»"*« '^i' k„ 
section  1861(r).  and  (B)  is  board  cert,ifled  by 
the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  Mid  Neu- 
rology or  has  successfully  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  three  years  of  approved  graduate 
medical  training  in  psychiatry. ". 

(c)  Section  1833(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b) "  and  insertmg  m  lieu 
thereof  "no  more  than  $1,000  ". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
in  the  case  of  services  furnished  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  services  furnished 
in  any  calendar  year  after  calendar  year 

1982 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
pargraph  (19).  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (17)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  services  of  a  menUl  health  specialist 
(as  defined  In  section  1861(e€));  and", 
(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  In  paragraph  (lOMA) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5).  (17).  and  (18)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  -paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph 
(10)(C)(iv)   and    inserting   In   lieu   thereof 

•paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  (17).  and  (18)  ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  numbered 

(1)  through  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(C)(iv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  through  (18)". 

Sec  3  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 

(2)  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  plan  for  medical 
Assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requlremenU  Imposed 
by  the  amendmente  made  by  section  2.  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  falling  to 
comply  with  the  requlremenU  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  Its  failure  to  meet 
these   additional   requlremenU  before  the 


first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  SUte  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsuwaca): 
S  182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  payments 
under  certain  Federal  employee 
health  benefits  plans  for  services  of 
mental  health  specialists;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

MKirTAL  HEALTH  SPECIAUSTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  amend  the  Federal  employee 
health  benefit  program  in  order  to 
insure  that  if  mental  health  services 
are  to  be  made  available,  that  those 
delivered  by  a  qualified  "mental 
health  specialist "  would  be  directly  re- 
imbursable. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  our 
Federal  employee  health  benefit  pro- 
gram, mental  health  services  provided 
by  physicians  and  clinical  psycholo- 
gists are  already  reimbursable  as  well 
as  those  provided  by  psychiatric 
nurses  in  certain  medically  under- 
served  areas  on  a  special  experimental 
basis.  In  my  judgment,  the  time  has 
come  to  more  appropriately  deUneate 
the  qualifications  of  mental  health 
care  providers  and  to  allow  our  Feder- 
al employees  ready  access  to  choose 
the  practitioner  of  their  choice. 

Mr  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8901  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended—  ^  ^^         .  _, 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  at  the  end  oi 
paragraph  (8);  ^    , ...        ^  „, 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  mental  health  specialist"  means  a 
psychiatrist,  a  clinical  psychologist,  a  clini- 
cal social  worker,  or  a  psychiatric  nurse  spe- 
cialist; ^     .  .  „ 

"(11)    "psychiatrist"    means    a    physician 

who—  ._  ,,«    t    ^ 

""(A)  Is  described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1861(r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(BXi)  Is  certified  by  the  American  Board 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology;  or 

"(ii)  has  successfully  completed  not  less 
than  three  years  of  graduate  medical  tnun- 
Ing  In  psychiatry  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management; 

"(12)  "clinical  psychologist'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who—  ^   ,  .     . 

"(A)  is  licensed  or  certified  for  private 
practice  of  psychology  by  the  SUte  in 
which  the  individual  practices  psychology: 

•"(B)(i)  has  been  awarded  a  doctorate 
degree  In  psychology  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  that  is  accredited  by  a  na- 


tionally    recognized     regional 
agency  or  association;  or 

"•(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  was 
licensed  or  certified  as  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  before  January 
1.  1978.  has  been  awarded  a  master's  degree 
In  psychology  and  is  listed  in  a  national  reg- 
ister of  providers  of  mental  health  services 
specializing  In  psychology  which  national 
register  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services:  and 

"(C)  has  not  less  than  two  years  of  super- 
vised experience  in  providing  health  care 
service  Including  at  least  one  year  of  such 
experience  after  the  date  of  the  award  of 
the  degree  referred  to  in  the  applicable 
clause  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph; 

"(13)  'clinical  social  worker'  means  an  in- 
dividual who— 

"(A)  has  been  awarded  a  masters  or  doc- 
torate degree  in  social  work; 

"(B)  has  performed  at  least  two  years  of 
supervised  clinical  social  work  after  the  date 
of  the  award  of  such  degree;  and 

"•(CKl)  is  licensed  or  certified  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  by  the  SUte  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual practices  social  work;  or 

•"(ID  In  the  case  of  a  clinical  social  worker 
who  practices  in  a  SUte  that  does  not  li- 
cense or  certify  clinical  social  workers,  is 
listed  in  any  national  register  of  clinical 
social  workers  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services;  and 

"(14)  "psychiatric  nurse  specialist"  means 
an  Individual  who— 

"(A)  is  licensed  as  a  nurse  by  the  SUte  m 
which  the  Individual  practices  nursing; 

"(B)  has  been  awarded  a  master's  or 
higher  degree  with  a  specialization  In  psy- 
chiatric nursing  or  a  related  specialty  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  regional  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association:  and 

"(C)  is  certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by  a 
national  professional  nurse  organization 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  and 

"(15)  SUte'  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
several  SUtes  of  the  Union,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8902(k)  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
optometrist"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  . 
optometrist,  or  mental  health  specialist ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8904  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  Item: 

"(G)  Mental  health  benefiU. ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  Item: 

"(G)  MenUl  health  services.". 

Sec  4  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  contracts 
entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S  183  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  t<) 
provide  that  community  mental 
health  center  services  shall  be  covered 
under  part  B  of  medicare  and  shall  be 
a  required  service  under  medicaid:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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:.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
legislation  on  behalf  of 
and  myself  that 
our  Nation's  Social  Secu- 
ottler  to  insure  that  appro- 
health  centers  will  be  di- 
under  both  the 
medicaid  programs, 
medicare   and   medicaid 
enacted  in   1965,  the 
mental  health  benefits 
amended.  During  this  18 
that  we  have  had 
the  programs,  there 
been    a    number    of 
changes   that   the 
were  appropriate, 
linger  can  be  any  question 
's  mental  health  pro- 
mide  major  strides  in  both 
practicalities  of  what  are, 
tal   health  services  and 
I  hose   target   populations 
benefit    from    mental 
Unfortunately.  how- 
Senate  Finance  Commit- 
in  August  of  1978  clear- 
there   is   no   unity 
i^ental  health  professions 
of    the    mental 
as  to  what  types  of 
^hat  providers  should  be 
lender  the  Social  Security 
Senator  Matsunaca 
introducing  legislation 
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Accordingly,   we 
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community     mental 
as    an    appropriate 
Providing   mental    health 
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of  the  President's  Com- 
Nlental  Health  that  each  of 
mental  health  dis- 
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that  they  provide 
of  their  own  State  li- 
4ertification  acts.  At  the 
strongly  feel  that  it  is 
provide  for  interdiscipli- 
re^iew  within  each  mental 
Accordingly,  we  have 
amend    the    presently 
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medically  oriented  social  security  reg- 
ulations with  a  more  dynamically  ori- 
ented approach  that  reflects  the  reali- 
ties of  mental  health  treatment  by  re- 
quiring: 

First,  that  each  of  the  four  disci- 
plines shall  be  able  to  bill  for  their 
professional  services,  and: 

Second,  that  interdisciplinary  peer 
review  mechanisms  will  be  in  place  to 
ensure  that  the  services  are  safe,  effec- 
tive, and  appropriate. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  each  of 
these  four  traditional  disciplines  has 
the  ability  to  refer  to  another  type  of 
practitioner  when  he  or  she  feels  that 
such  additional  expertise  would  be  ap- 
propriate. I  would  also  like  to  note 
that  we  have  spelled  our  specific  legis- 
lative criteria  for  defining  each  of  the 
four  disciplines  which  is  the  highest 
level  of  training  offered  by  each  one. 

In  deciding  that  community  mental 
health  centers  should  be  reimbursed 
for  their  services,  we  were  faced  with 
the  dilemma  that  there  are  different 
types  of  services  that,  in  fact,  such 
centers  provide.  Our  proposal,  as  indi- 
cated earlier,  would  allow  each  of  the 
four  mental  health  disciplines  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  "their  professional  serv- 
ices" by  which  we  mean  consumers 
would  be  able  to  receive  visits  for 
drugs,  psychological  testing,  and  indi- 
vidual or  family  or  group  psychothera- 
py. We  have  specifically  authorized  re- 
imbursement for  up  to  15  visits  per 
year,  per  patient,  and  upon  approval 
by  an  interdisciplinary  review  commit- 
tee, an  additional  30  visits.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  services  such  as 
day  care,  dance  therapy,  recreational 
therapy,  occupational  therapy,  psy- 
chodrama,  and  so  forth,  that  we,  in  all 
candor,  question  as  to  whether  these 
should  be  reimbursed  on  a  fee-for-serv- 
ice  basis.  Accordingly,  our  proposal 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  spell  out  in  regulations  what 
types  of  supportive  services  should  be 
provided,  and  under  what  conditions. 
We  feel  that  this  is  the  type  of  admin- 
istrative decision  that  the  Secretary 
should  make  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  professional  disci- 
plines. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  be  able  to  hold 
hearings  this  year  on  the  scope  of 
mental  health  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  at  that  time, 
the  committee  will  look  very  closely  at 
the  possibility  of  reimbursing  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers.  From  all 
the  information  that  I  have  reviewed, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  contain  our  ever- 
escalating  cost  of  physical  health  care 
unless  we  aggressively  make  available 
the  appropriate  delivery  of  mental 
health  services.  There  seems  very 
little  doubt  that  well  over  half  of  the 
current  visits  being  made  to  our  physi- 
cal health  care  system  are  really  made 
by   individuals   who   have   emotional. 


rather  than  organic  etiology  for  their 
physical  symptoms.  This  I  can  assure 
you  is  an  extraordinarily  expensive 
way  of  not  meeting  real  and  pressing 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  183 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai,  (a) 
section  1832(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
\s  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■(G)  community  mental  health  center 
services,  subject  to  the  limitations  In  section 
1861(ee).'. 

(b)  Section  1833(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B); 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  making  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  there  shall  not  be  included 
any  expenses  Incurred  by  an  individual  for 
conununity  mental  health  center  services 
with  respect  to  which  payment  is  authorized 
to  be  made  on  his  behalf  under  this  part.". 

(c)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER  SERVICES 

"(eeKlMA)  The  term  conununity  mental 
health  center  services'  means  the  following 
items  and  services  provided  to  a  patient  by  a 
community  mental  health  center  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2))  by  an  employee  of 
such  center: 

"(i)  Professional  services  provided  by  a 
mental  health  specialist  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)). 

"(ii)  Supportive  services  provided  by  such 
center  to  its  patients  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  furnished  under 
the  supervision  of  a  mental  health  special- 
ist. 

"(iii)  drugs  and  biologicals  which  cannot, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, be  self-administered,  and  which  are 
furnished  by  the  center  (or  prescribed  by  an 
employee  of  the  center)  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  mental  health  specialist. 

"(B)  No  service  shall  "be  considered  to  be  a 
community  mental  health  center  service  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  unless  such 
service— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an 
outpatient,  is  reasonable  and  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  institutionalization  of 
such  individual,  to  prevent  such  individual 
from  being  unable  to  carry  out  activities  in 
society  which  are  generally  accepted  as 
being  necessary  for  independent  function- 
ing; or  to  prevent  such  individual  from 
being  a  danger  to  himself  or  others;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an 
inpatient,  is  reasonable  and  necessary  in 
order  to  diagnose  or  treat  a  mental  condi- 
tion which  necessitates  diagnosis  or  treat- 


ment on  an  inpatient  basis,  and  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  improve,  or  prevent  the 
deterioration  of,  such  condition. 

"(2)  The  term  community  mental  health 
center'  means  a  public  or  voluntary  commu- 
nity-based nonprofit  facility  which— 

"(A)  meets  the  definition  of  a  conununity 
mental  health  center  under  section  101  of 
the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act: 

"(B)  maintains  clinicial  records  on  all  pa- 
tients: 

"(C)  has  bylaws  in  effect  with  respect  to 
its  staff  which  require  that  all  services  be 
rendered  under  the  supervision  of  a  mental 
health  specialist;  and 

"(D)  has  in  effect  a  utilization  review  plan 
for  pusposes  of  making  determination  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (4).  which  provides 
for  a  multidiscipline  utilization  review  com- 
mittee composed  of  mental  health  special- 
ists. .  ^  ,  , 
■•(3HA)  The  term  mental  health  special- 
ist' means  an  individual  who  Is— 

"(i)  a  clinical  psychologist  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (B)):  ^  „     ^  , 

••(ii)  a  clinical  social  worker  (as  defined  m 
subparagraph  (O): 

••(ill)  a  psychiatric  nurse  specialist  (as  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (D));  or 

"(iv)  a  psychiatrist  (as  defined  In  subpara- 
graph (E)).  ^  ,     ,  ,. 
••(B)    The    term     clinical    psychologist 
means  an  individual  who— 

••(i)  is  licensed  or  certified  at  the  inde- 
pendent practice  level  of  psychology  by  the 
State  in  which  he  so  practices; 

••(ii)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree  in  psy- 
chology from  a  regionally  accredited  educa- 
tional institution,  or  for  those  individuals 
who  were  licensed  or  certified  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 2,  1978.  possess  a  master's  degree  in  psy- 
chology and  is  listed  in  a  national  register  of 
menUl  health  service  providers  in  psycholo- 
gy which  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate; 

and  ,  ,     . 

••(Ill)  possesses  two  years  of  supervised  ex- 
perience in  health  service,  at  least  one  year 
of  which  is  post  degree. 

••(C)  The  term  clinical  social  worker 
means  an  individual  who— 

••(i)(I)  possesses  a  masters  or  doctor's 
degree  in  s(x:ial  work, 

••(II)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clini- 
cal s(Klal  work,  and 

••(III)  is  licensed  or  certified  as  a  clinical 
social  worker  in  the  SUte  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual performs  the  community  mental 
health  center  services;  or 

••(ID  is  listed  in  a  national  register  of  social 
workers  who.  by  education  and  experience, 
qualify  as  health  care  providers  in  clinical 
soci&l  work. 

••(D)  The  term   psychiatric  nurse  special- 
ist" means  an  individual  who- 
'd) is  licensed  to  practice  nursing  by  the 
SUte  in  which  the  individual  practices  nurs- 
ing: .  ,  . 

"(ii)  possesses  a  masters  degree  or  higher 
degree  in  psychiatric  nursing  or  a  related 
field  from  an  accredited  educational  institu- 
tion; and 

••(iii)  is  certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by 
a  duly  recognized  national  professional 
nurse  organization. 

••(E)  The  term  psychiatrist'  means  a  phy- 
sician who— 

••(i)  is  described  in  clause  (1)  of  section 
1861(r):  and 

••(ii)  is  board  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  or  has 
successfully  completed  a  minUnum  of  three 
years  of  approved  graduate  medical  training 
in  psychiatry. 


"(4KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  number  of  visits  for  services 
of  a  mental  health  specialist  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  part  as  com- 
munity mental  health  center  services  shall 
not  exceed  15  vlslte  In  any  calendar  year  for 
any  individual. 

"(B)  Payment  may  be  made  for  communi- 
ty mental  health  center  services  under  thU 
part  for  up  to  30  vlslU  for  services  of  a 
mental  health  specialist.  In  addition  to  the 
visits  for  which  payment  Is  authorized 
under  subparagraph  (A),  If  such  additional 
visits  are  approved  by  the  utilization  review 
committee  of  the  facility  providing  such 
services  as  being  medically  or  psychological- 
ly necessary.". 

(d)  Section  186l(u)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ••community  mental  health 
center,"  after  "hospice  program,". 

(e)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
g^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  'or  a  comprehensive 
outpatient  rehablliution  facility  as  defined 
In  section  1861(cc)(2)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  a  comprehensive  outpatient  reha- 
bilitation facility  as  defined  in  section 
1861(cc)(2),  or  a  community  mental  health 
center  as  defined  in  section  1861(ee)(2)"; 

and  .  , 

(2)  by  Inserting  •community  mental 
health  center,"  after  •comprehensive  outpa- 
tient rehabilitation  facility, "  each  place  it 
appears.  _ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended—  ^    .  ^^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  oi  the 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(18)  community  mental  health  center 
services  (as  defined  in  section  1861(e€)).  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limiUtions  with  respect  to 
numbers  of  visits  for  any  individual  as  apply 
under  title  XVIII  to  individuals  eligible  for 
benefits  under  that  title;  and". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraph  (10)(A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5),  (17),  and  (18) ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  (17)"  in  paragraphs 
(10KC)(iv)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  (17),  and  (18)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  'paragraphs  numbered 
(1)  through  (17)"  In  paragraph  (10)(C)(iv) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -paragraphs 
numbered  ( 1 )  through  ( 18)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
sUte  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requiremenU  Imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  section  2.  the 
State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 


solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  SUte  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsuiiaca): 

S.  184.  A  bill  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion of  Associate  Director  for  Minority 
Concerns  in  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  185.  A  bill  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion of  Associate  Director  for  Minority 
Concerns  In  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HATIOHAL  IHSTTTOTE  ON  1«D0  ABUSE 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Associate  Director  for  Minority  Con- 
cerns within  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and 
within  the  National  Institute  on  drug 
Abuse. 

During  our  deliberations  on  the  Re- 
authorization Act  for  these  Institutes 
during  the  96th  Congress,  the  Senate 
unanimously  accepted  a  floor  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  that  would  have 
established  Associate  Directors  for  un- 
derserved  populations  with  broad- 
ranging  policy,  training,  research,  and 
treatment  mandates. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  subse- 
quent conference  deliberations  these 
Associate  Director  positions  were  de- 
leted. However,  during  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  Mental  Health  Systems 
Act.  the  third  Institute  within  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  my  proposal  for  an 
Associate  Director  for  Minority  Con- 
cerns was  accepted  both  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  ^,_,     ^  . 

Accordingly,  the  conferees  did  retain 
the  position  and  I  have  drafted  these 
two  proposals  in  keeping  with  the 
mental  health  systems  conference 
agreement.  Generally,  the  Associate 
Director  for  Minority  Concerns  shall 
develop  and  coordinate  prevention, 
treatment,  research,  and  administra- 
tive policies  and  programs  to  insure  In- 
creased emphasis  In  the  alcoholism 
and/or  drug  abuse  related  needs  of  mi- 
nority populations. 

In  so  doing,  needed  demonstration 
programs  and  projects  will  be  author- 
ized and  a  long-term  strategy  will  be 
developed  to  increase  the  representa- 
tion of  minority  populations  in  the  ap- 
propriate research  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  Na- 
tion's minorities  traditionally  and  un- 
fortunately presently  stiU  possess  a 
disproportionate  percentage  of  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse  related  symp- 
toms. Hopefully,  by  targeting  the  spe- 
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populations  and  developing  inno- 

app  ropriate  approaches,  we  will 

last  be  able  to  address  these 

sat^factorily.  Incidentally,  the 

Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 

Administration  submitted  an 

report  on  its  minority  training 

although  I  personally  felt 

have  come  a  long  way,  I  re- 
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the:  e  is  yet  more  to  be  done. 

Prei  ident,  I  request  unanimous 

that  the  text  of  my  bills  be 

the  Record. 
b;ing  no  objection,  the  bills 
ord^ied   to  be   printed   in   the 
follows: 

S.  184 


ena^tfii  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tea    of  the    United   States    of 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
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Rehabilitation  Act  of   1970   is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
subsection: 
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"(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  As- 
sociate Director  for  Minority  Concerns, 
shall- 

"(A)  develop  and  coordinate  prevention, 
treatment.  Research,  and  administrative 
policies  and  programs  to  assure  increased 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  minorities  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
related  problems; 

"(B)  support  programs  and  projects  relat- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  services  to  minorities 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  related  problems,  including  dem- 
onstration programs  and  projects: 

"(C)  develop  a  plan  to  increase  the  repre- 
senUtion  of  minorities  In  service  delivery 
and  manpower  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  related 
problems: 

"(D)  support  programs  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied social  and  behavioral  research  on  the 
problems  of  minorities  relating  to  drug 
abuse: 

"(E)  study  the  effects  of  discrimination  by 
institutions  against  drug  abusers; 

"(P)  develop  systems  to  assist  minority  in- 
dividuals who  are  drug  abusers  in  adapting 
to.  and  coping  with,  the  effects  of  discrimi- 
nation: 

"(G)  support  and  develop  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  institutional  descrimlnatlon 
against  drug  abusers:  and 

"(H)  provide  increased  emphasis  on  the 
concerns  of  minorities  in  training  programs. 
Service  delivery  programs,  and  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institute.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  October  1.  1983. 
whichever  occurs  later.* 
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S.  185 

Be  it  enakted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representa^ves    of  the    United   States    of 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
and     Rehabilitation     Act     is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
subsection: 

Director  shall  designate  an  As- 
Dire^tor  for  Minority  Concerns. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  186.  A  bill  to  require  that  imports 
of  fresh  ginger  root  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements imposed  on  domestic  fresh 
ginger  root;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

GINGER  R(X}T  IMPORTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintrcxlucing  legislation  which 
would  insure  that  imported  fresh 
ginger  root  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
fresh  ginger  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Hawaii's  production  of  fresh  ginger 
root,  also  known  as  Jamaica  ginger  or 
awapuhi  pake  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
is  subject  to  stringent  standards  which 
insure  a  product  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity. These  standards  are  imposed  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  are  designed 
to  protect  consumers  of  ginger  from 
inferior  products. 

Imported  fresh  ginger  root  is  not 
subject  to  these  standards,  thus  the 
consumer  cannot  be  sure  of  receiving 
the  same  high  quality  as  the  Hawaiian 
product.  In  addition,  the  standards 
which  apply  to  Hawaiian-grown  ginger 
place  it  at  a  disadvantage  with  import- 
ed crops. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  regulations 
which  Hawaii  adopted  to  protect  con- 
sumers by  insuring  a  product  of  high 
quality  are  hurting  the  ability  of  do- 
mestic sugar  to  compete  with  imports. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  meas- 
ure is  not  in  any  way  intended  to  pro- 
hibit or  even  necessarily  decrease  the 


amount  of  imported  fresh  ginger  root. 
The  only  purpose  is  to  insure  that  the 
imported  product  is  of  the  same  high 
quality  as  the  domestic  product.  This 
will  protect  the  consuming  public 
while  allowing  domestic  producers  to 
compete  on  an  equitable  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  186 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
"fresh  ginger  root,"  after  "filberts,".* 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  187.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  fish  in  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

HAWAIIAIf  FISHING 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  help 
canners  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  obtain 
a  sufficient  volume  of  competitively 
priced  tuna  to  run  a  viable  business. 

Under  existing  Federal  law,  the 
Nicholson  Act  (46  U.S.C.  251)  prohib- 
its foreign-flag  vessels  from  landing 
fish  in  the  United  States  if  these  fish 
are  caught  by  foreign-flag  vessels  on 
the  high  seas.  The  only  exception  is 
for  fish  landed  in  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  convention  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
Unfortunately,  such  a  treaty  is  not  in 
effect  with  the  relevant  Asian  coun- 
tries, and  the  Hawaiian  Tuna  Packers 
cannot  supplement  its  American- 
caught  tuna  with  foreign-caught  tuna 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  raw 
fish  for  its  cannery. 

The  Hawaiian  cannery  presently  em- 
ploys 420  people,  with  a  payroll  of 
over  $5  million  a  year.  In  addition,  it 
purchases  approximately  $2  million 
worth  of  fish  from  Hawaiian  fisher- 
men and  is  the  only  major  market  for 
the  catch  not  sold  at  the  daily  fresh 
fish  auction.  The  economic  contribu- 
tion of  the  cannery  is  even  greater 
when  one  considers  the  taxes  paid  and 
materials  purchased  in  Hawaii. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  help 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  tuna  by 
allowing  Asian  fishing  vessels  to  land 
their  catch  in  Hawaii.  Asian  fishing 
vessels  catch  about  536,000  short  tons 
of  tima  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  each  year. 
Two  Japanese  fleets,  gillnetters  and 
Sashimi  longliners,  operate  near 
Hawaii  and  could  provide  about  15.500 
tons  of  albacore  annually.  This  fish 
would  supplement,  not  compete  with, 
the  tuna  supplied  by  American  fisher- 
men working  out  of  Hawaii.  The  Sa- 
shimi longliners  would  be  pleased  to 


sell  their  albacore.  which  is  less  desira- 
ble in  Japan  tham  other  species  of 
tuna,  in  Hawaii  rather  than  ship  it  all 
the  way  back  to  their  home  ports.  The 
State  of  Hawaii  would,  of  course,  be 
pleased  by  the  economic  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  State's  population 
by  having  a  viable  cannery  in  Honolu- 
lu. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  will  take  favorable  action  on 
this  legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  187 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4311 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
SUtes.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  251),  Japa- 
nese-flag vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  land 
tuna  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  189.  A  bill  to  limit  the  costs  result- 
ing from  acts  of  negligence  in  health 
care  and  to  improve  the  level  of  health 
care  services  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTH  CARE  PROTECTION 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
both  the  96th  and  97th  Congresses.  I 
introduced  legislation  which  I  entitled 
the  Health  Care  Protection  Act.  which 
would,  if  enacted,  have  established  for 
the  first  time,  uniform  Federal  stand- 
ards for  a  network  of  health  care  mal- 
practice screening  panels  across  the 
Nation.  As  I  indicated  at  that  time, 
that  particular  bill  was  an  outgrowth 
of  earlier  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced in  1975  during  the  midst  of  our 
medical  malpractice  insurance  crisis. 

My  primary  intent  in  introducing 
this  bill  was  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  efforts  that 
former  Senator  Jacob  Javits  and  I  had 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  was  my  hope 
that  the  bill  would  become  a  catalyst 
for  continued  public  debate  on  the 
medical  malpractice  insurance  crisis, 
as  it  was  our  judgment  that  the  funda- 
mental problems  that  existed  in  1975 
have  not  been  significantly  modified. 
Unfortunately,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Health  Care  Protection  Act.  ad- 
ditional information  has  come  to  my 
attention  to  show  that  we  were  in  fact 
correct. 

For  example,  according  to  a  study 
published  by  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners,  the  aver- 
age award  during  the  period  from  July 
1975  to  December  1978  increased  by  70 
percent,  from  $26,565  to  $45,187  with 
awards  of  $1  million  or  more  increas- 
ing from  1  in  every  1,000  paid  claims  in 
1975  to  3  in  every  1,000  paid  claims  in 
1978.  That  is,  whereas  there  were  5 


awards  of  $1  million  or  more  in  1975, 
there  were  23  in  1978.  The  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers further  noted  that  the  average  in- 
demnity for  very  serious  nonfatal  inju- 
ries increased  from  $213,000  to 
$349,000  during  this  time. 

Since  September  1980,  when  I  origi- 
nally introduced  the  Health  Care  Pro- 
tection Act,  I  have  received  a  number 
of  suggestions  from  journalists,  attor- 
neys, and  health  care  practitioners. 
Accordingly.  I  have  modified  my  earli- 
er proposal  somewhat  in  five  specific 
areas.  First.  I  have  required  that  each 
State  will  specifically  speU  out  those 
professions  that  will  be  deemed  to  pro- 
vide health  services  for  the  purposes 
of  their  panels.  Also,  the  membership 
of  the  screening  panels  shall  be  direct- 
ed to  include  at  least  one  lay  person  or 
consumer  and  I  deleted  any  reference 
to  membership  in  political  parties.  I 
have  also  required  that  the  screening 
panel  or  division  must  render  their  de- 
cision  in  a  timely   fashion,   that  is. 
within  30  days,  following  their  hear- 
ing, unless  there  are  extraordlruiry  cir- 
cumstances and  that  the  statute  of 
limiUtions  shall  be  tolled  for  60  days 
following  the  date  of  their  ultimate 
decision. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  panels  or 
division's  ultimate  conclusion  should 
be  made  part  of  the  record  in  a  de 
novo  trial  was  specifically  raised.  In  all 
candor.  I  am  not  confident  that  either 
approach  is  necessarily  appropriate 
and  thus,  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
explore  this  matter  in  particular 
during  the  subsequent  hearings.  At 
this  time.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  my  earlier  remarks,  which  Includ- 
ed relevant  articles,  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record.  Sept.  25, 
19801 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3161.  A  bill  to  limit  the  costs  resulting 
from  acts  of  negligence  in  health  care  and 
to  Improve  the  level  of  health  care  services 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


HEALTH  CARE  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which.  If  enacted, 
would  establish  for  the  first  time,  uniform 
Pederal  standards  for  a  network  of  health 
care  malpractice  screening  panels  across  our 
Nation.  The  Health  Care  Protection  Act  of 
1980  is  an  outgrowth  of  earlier  legislation 
that  I  Introduced  back  In  1975  during  the 
midst  of  our  medical  malpractice  insurance 
crisis.  My  original  proposal  was  essentially  a 
workers  compensation,  no-fault  approach.  It 
attempted  to  Isolate  and  deal  separately 
with  two.  often  emotionally  charged,  issues 
of  practitioner  competence  and  patient  com- 
pensation. At  that  time,  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  joined  with  me  in  proposing 
various    alternative    approaches,    including 
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another  bill  which  proffered  a  screening 
panel  approach. 

During  the  past  5  years,  in  my  judgment, 
we  have  come  a  long  way  in  determining 
what  should  be  the  appropriate  role  for  the 
Pederal  Government  in  the  many  complex 
issues  that  are  often  unfortunately  grouped 
together  under  the  general  label  of  "medical 
malpractice."  Por  example,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  there  are  many  different  types  of 
health  care  practitioners  with  different  re- 
sponsibilities, levels  of  professional  training, 
and  modes  of  practice.  Purther.  we  have 
begun  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the 
emotional  trauma  that  generally  accompa- 
nies the  classic  medical  malpractice  suit  is 
beneficial  for  neither  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient nor  the  practitioner,  regardless  of  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  trial.  We  have  also 
come  to  publicly  admit  that  the  delivery  of 
health  care  is  still  largely  an  art.  rather 
than  a  precise  science,  and  that  although  in 
retrospect  it  is  oftentimes  tempting  to 
second-guess  the  practitioner,  no  one  is  well 
served  by  that  approach. 

Since  1975.  a  growing  number  of  SUte  leg- 
islatures, and  even  courts,  have  experiment- 
ed with  different  approaches  depending 
upon  their  own  unique  circumstances  and 
philosophical  orientations.  Admittedly,  for 
the  past  several  years  now.  the  malpractice 
crisis  seems  to  have  abated.  And  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  may  wonder  why  today  I 
still  feel  that  it  is  Important  to  address  this 
issue.  However,  the  answer  is  quite  simple. 
Prom  all  that  I  have  seen  and  read,  we  have 
not  satisfactorily  addressed  the  fundamen- 
tal causes  behind  our  earlier  crisis.  Accord- 
ingly, rather  than  being  truly  resolved, 
these  highly  complex  Issues  are  merely  dor- 
mant. I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  another  emotionally  charged  crisis 
evolves,  and  this  time  it  may  well  be  more 
disruptive  than  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  reporting  from  the  Pebruary  1980, 
issue  of  the  National  Law  Journal  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  juncture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Is  ANOTHER  Crisis  Ixkjmuig? 
"(By  Stu  Chapman) 
"A  new  medical  malpractice  crisis  could  Xte 
brewing  In  the  nation  s  courts. 

"After  a  luU  in  litigation  following  the 
crisis  of  1975.  Insurance  carriers  are  report- 
ing a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  li- 
ability claims  filed  against  physicians.  The 
increase  in  claims,  accompanied  by  huge 
awards  for  plaintiffs,  has  prompted  some  of 
the  nation's  major  Insurance  carriers  to 
hike  premiums  for  doctors. 

"The  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Co  the  largest  medical  malpractice  carrier 
in  the  country,  reports  that  malpractice 
claims  against  its  physician  subscribers  rose 
12  percent  in  1978.  The  number  of  claims 
filed  had  dipped  by  as  much  as  11  percent 
during  the  previous  two  years. 

"In  Chicago,  the  Illinois  SUte  Medical  So- 
ciety said  that  more  medical  malpractice 
claims  were  filed  in  Cook  County  in  Septem- 
ber 1979  than  in  any  month  since  November 
1975. 


"SUING  POPtJLAR  AGAIN 

"Suing  the  doctor  Is  popular  again  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

"First  legislative  efforts  in  many  sUtes  to 
limit  personal  injury  claims  have  undergone 
constitutional  challenges.  If  the  new  mal- 
practice laws  have  not  been  weakened,  they 
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qollar  cases  are  becoming  more 
figures  show.  Jury  Verdict 
shows  23  million-dollar  cases 
1978  compared  to  only  a  few  for 
years  combined. 
I'  groundswell  of  claims  contin- 
expected  to  have  as  widespread 
however,    as    the    crisis    that 
physicians  five  years  ago.  The  big- 
differe  ice:  physician-owned  insurance 
tfiat  can  guarantee  the  availabil- 
for  doctors  and  that  are 
tougher  stand  in  fighting  claims 
marginal, 
imifact   of   the   new   doctor-owned 
litigation  can  be  seen  in  fig- 
National  Association  of  Insur- 
Comniissioners.  Its  survey  of  claims 
betw^n  July  1.  1976.  and  June  30. 
a  big  jump  in  the  number  of 
to  court.  The  study  shows  16 
cases  going  to  trial  compared 
percent    previously.    And    the 
companies  are  proving  to  be 
oppofients  in  court— winning  90  per- 
cases  compared  to  80  percent  a 
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Mr.  President,  in  December 
Mtomey   General   Griffin   Bell 
;he  Department  of  Justice's  in- 
jropose  legislation  establishing 
standards  for  procedures  to  re- 
claims. At  that  time,  the 
stated,  in  part,  that— 
malpractice  problems  are  high 
These    problems    have 
proportions    in    several 
of  medical  care  is  substantial- 
inflation  is  fueled;  and  expense 
litigation  are  exacerbated.  The 
malpractice  insurance  adds  consider- 
cost  of  medical  services  to  the 
country.  Last  year,  the  na- 
hospltals  alone  spent  approximately 
for  malpractice  insurance.  This 
six-fold  increase  over  the  past 
The  malpractice  costs  by  them- 
approximately  $5  per  day  for 
who  requires  hospitalization. 
{ xisting  litigation  procedures  do 
assure  that  meritorious  claims 
or  that  physicians  and  hos- 
abequately  protected  against  un- 

claims. 
effort  to  get  at  this  problem,  we 
the  Congress  a  pro{>osaI  to  im- 
pt-ocess  for  resolving  medical  mal- 
cl4ims.  The  experience  of  several 
that  patients,  doctors,  and  hos- 
b^neflt  from  a  system  that  pro- 
of malpractice  claims  and 
to  improved  professional  disci- 


"The  use  of  screening  panels  provides  a 
means  of  weeding  out  unfounded  claims  and 
encouraging  prompt  and  fair  settlement  of 
those  which  are  meritorious.  We  are  going 
to  propose  national  minimum  standards  for 
procedures  to  resolve  malpractice  claims. 
Within  those  national  standards,  the  states 
would  be  free  to  shape  individual  systems  to 
fit  local  needs  and  conditions.  We  believe 
this  proposal  would  have  a  substantial 
effect  in  both  reducing  the  cost  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  medical  care." 

In  June  1979,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General.  Senator  Javits  and  I 
shared  a  working  draft  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation with  the  50  SUte  Governors,  re- 
questing their  review  and  comment.  Again, 
since  the  earlier  pressures  no  longer  existed, 
there  was  considerable  disagreement  about 
whether  the  Pederal  Government  ought  to 
become  Involved  at  all.  The  other  issues 
that  they  raised  were  also  extremely  helpful 
and  1  have  tried  to  incorporate  them  wher- 
ever possible.  Unfortunately,  since  Griffin 
Bell's  departure  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  administration's  enthusiasm  for 
aggressively  addressing  the  malpractice 
issue  has  naturally  cooled.  However,  the 
need  is  still  pressing  and  I  feel  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  continue  the  dialog. 

The  cost  of  health  care  in  our  Nation  has 
skyrocketed  beyond  belief  and  continues  to 
escalate  faster  than  almost  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  Before  we  can  ever 
hope  to  enact  a  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  program,  we  must  first  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  medical  malpractice.  In 
1975.  there  were  20,000  medical  malpractice 
claims,  three-quarters  of  which  arose  from 
incidents  that  occurred  within  our  Nation's 
hospitals.  Por  the  in-hospital  claims  that 
went  the  full  route  to  a  jury  settlement,  the 
average  award  was  $350,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  our  Nation's  health  care  providers  and 
hospitals  presently  pay  over  $1.25  billion  a 
year  in  medical  malpractice  insurance  pre- 
miums, yet  only  about  20  pecent  of  this  sum 
reached  the  pockets  of  malpractice  victims. 
Purther,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  be- 
tween $2  billion  and  $7  billion  a  year  of 
needless  testing  and  procedures  being  per- 
formed merely  because  our  Nation's  health 
care  providers  feel  that  they  must  practice 
what  is  known  as  defensive  medicine. 

Some  25  States  established  malpractice 
panels  during  the  mid-1970's.  The  screening- 
panel  approach  has  worked  especially  well 
in  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  where  80  percent  of 
the  medical  malpractice  cases  since  1976 
have  been  settled  out  of  court.  Our  Medical 
Claims  Conciliation  Panel  has  the  support 
of  lawyers,  physicians,  insurance  companies, 
and  claimants.  More  specifically,  interviews 
with  Hawaii  physicians  revealed  that  94  per- 
cent felt  that  the  panels  were  helpful  in  re- 
solving malpractice  cases:  90  percent  of  the 
attorneys  using  the  screening  panels  felt 
the  same.  In  fact,  the  Pacific  Business  News 
heralded  this  procedure  as  curbing  our 
State's  medical  malpractice  insurance  rates. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
poses a  basic  framework  and  economic  In- 
centive for  our  various  State  legislatures  to 
develop  their  own  malpractice  screening 
panel  programs.  There  are  certain  funda- 
mental public  policy  value  judgments  inher- 
ent in  my  proposal  that  should  be  highlight- 
ed at  this  time.  Pirst.  that  malpractice  is  not 
limited  only  to  the  medical  profession,  but 
is  the  concern  of  all  health  care  practition- 
ers. Second,  that  a  multidiscipllnary  screen- 
ing approach  should  be  utilized.  Third,  that 
all  relevant  information  should  be  system- 
atically collected  and  made  public,  and  not 


hidden  behind  claims  of  privilege.  And  final- 
ly, that  our  malpractice  insurance  system 
should  be  reconceived  to  place  far  greater 
emphasis  on  compensating  the  unfortunate 
victim,  rather  than  on  pouring  resources 
into  courtroom  clashes,  claims  administra- 
tion, and  insurer  overhead. 

My  proposal  is  voluntary  in  nature.  I  have 
spelled  out  a  number  of  specific  standards 
which  I  feel  would  best  serve  the  interests 
of  all  of  the  parties  involved.  I  have  author- 
ized up  to  $25  million  to  be  made  available 
on  a  continuing  basis  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  actively  encourage  States  to 
comply.  I  proposed  a  mechanism  for  system- 
atically collecting  important  data  on  mal- 
practice claims,  and  in  the  future,  when  we 
have  sufficient  experience.  I  may  very  well 
make  additional  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  my  expectation  that  eventually 
every  State  will  adopt  this  screening-panel 
approach.  Eventually.  I  hope  that  a  truly 
no-fault  approach  patterned  after  our  work- 
ers compensation  laws  can  be  developed, 
built  upon  the  network  of  malpractice 
screening  panels  already  in  place,  in  order 
to  insure  that  those  who  deserve  compensa- 
tion receive  it,  and  that  those  practitioners 
who  do  not  live  up  to  appropriate  standards 
are  identified  and  properly  limited  in  the 
scope  of  their  practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  and  its  summary  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and  the 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3161 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITI-E. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Care 
Protection  Act  of  1980". 
sEt".  2.  (•on<;ressi<)Nai,  eindincs  and  state- 
ment OK  Pl'RPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  health  care  professions  and  indus- 
try serve  needs  vital  to  the  continuing 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people 
and  form  a  vital  part  of  commerce  between 
the  States: 

(2)  every  person  needs  ready  and  economi- 
cal access  to  medical  and  other  health  care 
services  for  full  participation  in  American 
society  and  for  full  exercise  of  individual 
rights: 

(3)  the  health  care  professions  and  indus- 
try apply  national  standards  of  health  care 
to  State  and  regional  needs  and  circum- 
stances: 

(4)  the  need  to  compensate  persons  in- 
jured by  avoidable  acts  of  health  care  negli- 
gence or  malpractice  and  the  resultant  costs 
of  malpractice  insurance  significantly  in- 
crease the  costs  of  medical  and  other  health 
care  services  and  products: 

<5)  divergent  systems  for  insuring  against, 
and  for  litigating  and  compensating,  health 
care  malpractice  claims  further  raise  the 
cost  of  needed  malpractice  insurance  and 
prevent  speedy  compensation  of  injured  per- 
sons: 

(6)  a  large  majority  of  the  cost  of  premi- 
ums paid  for  malpractice  insurance  goes  to 
investigating  or  trying  malpractice  claims  in 
State  courts,  while  less  than  one-third  of 
the  premium  amounts  are  now  used  to  com- 
pensate persons  injured  by  malpractice: 

(7)  many  more  incidents  of  health  care 
malpractice  occur  than  result  in  a  claim  for 
damages,  and  many  valid  claims  for  compen- 
sation are  prevented  because  of  the  high 


cosU  of  trial:  conversely,  many  claims  of 
malpractice  are  unjustified  but  result  in  set- 
tlements or  awards  for  damages  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  physical  condition  of  the 
claimant: 

(8)  these  added  costs  of  insurance  protec- 
tion, and  the  risk  of  liability  for  compensa- 
tion, burden  both  the  health  care  providers 
and  their  patients,  further  raising  the  cost 
of  health  care  goods  and  services: 

(9)  these  cosU  also  increase  the  coste  to 
the  United  States  Government  of  carrying 
out  its  programs  for  aiding  the  people  and 
the  States  in  meeting  health  care  needs,  and 
affect  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
may  be  financially  liable  for  health  care 
services  afforded  by  its  own  officers  or  em- 
ployees, including  the  military  services  and 
veterans  and  public  health  care  programs: 

(10)  failure  to  compensate  adequately  per- 
sons injured  by  health  care  malpractice  ad- 
versely affects  the  general  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
burdens  commerce  between  the  States: 

(11)  many  Slates  have  experimented  suc- 
cessfully with  nonjudicial  malpractice 
claims  systems  using  screening  panels  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  processing  malpractice 
claims: 

(12)  early  examination  of  claims  regardmg 
health  care  malpractice,  before  they  reach 
court,  by  malpractice  screening  panels  orga- 
nized by  the  States  according  to  uniform 
Pederal  standards  will  aid  materially  in 
reaching  just  and  timely  resolutions  of 
those  claims  at  which  lower  administrative 
and  litigation  costs  than  those  now  experi- 
enced under  the  existing  system  of  direct 
tort  litigation  and  malpractice  insurance: 

(13)  members  of  the  public  and  responsi- 
ble public  officials  of  the  States  are  entitled 
to  be  informed  in  all  instances  in  which 
health  care  malpractice  is  found  by  a  State 
screening  panel  or  court,  in  order  to  protect 
against  the  task  of  further  malpractice  and 
to  minimize  the  necessary  cost  of  insurance 
protection: 

(14)  a  small  percentage  of  the  health  care 
providers  account  for  a  disporportionately 
high  percentage  of  all  malpractice  claims, 
and  an  even  higher  percentage  of  insurance 
payments  to  persons  injured  by  health  care 
malpractice:  and 

(15)  because  insurance  premiums  are  usu- 
ally set  for  an  entire  specialty  group  in  a 
given  region,  these  high-risk  providers  do 
not  bear  a  financial  burden  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  injury  they  cause,  so  there  is 
not  an  effective  financial  incentive  for  the 
safe  practice  of  medicine  and  other  health 
care  specialties. 

(b)  Statement  of  Purpose.— The  purpose 
of  this  Act  is  to  provide  minimum  Pederal 
standards  for  the  creation  by  each  State  of 
health  care  malpractice  screening  panels 
and  procedures  that  will  reduce  the  costs  to 
the  public  and  to  the  health  care  profes- 
sions of  malpractice,  and  will  provide  full 
and  expeditious  compensation  to  the  victims 
of  health  care  malpractice. 

SEt".  3.  IMKORM  STANDARDS  «)R  ("O.MHENSATION 
EOR  HEALTH  fARE  MAl.PKAtTKE. 

(a)  State  Program  for  Compensation.— 
Each  State  shall  be  encouraged  to  establish 
within  four  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  a  program  for  compensation  and 
reduction  of  health  care  malpractice  that 
complies  with  the  standards  set  forth  in  this 
Act.  The  State  may  establish  the  program 
by  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  action, 
as  authorized  by  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  State. 

(b)  Attorney  General  Regulations.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  have  authority  to 


promulgate  regulations  for  the  interpreta- 
tion and  implementation  of  this  Act.  With- 
out limiting  the  foregoing,  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  At- 
torney General  shall  issue  regulations  con- 
cerning certification  of  State  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  Act  and  for  the  pay- 
ments under  section  8  to  support  State  pro- 
grams. 

SEC.  4.  MA1.PRA(TKE  SCREENINC  PANEI^. 

(a)  Establishment.— Each  State  shall  be 
encouraged  to  establish  one  or  more  mal- 
practice screening  panels  to  hear  all  claims 
of  health  care  malpractice  by  persons  in  the 
SUte  who  are  licensed  or  certified  by  the 
SUte  to  provide  health  care  services  or  who 
provide  health  care  services  for  which  State 
law  requires  a  license  or  certification.  If  the 
State  esUbllshes  more  than  one  screening 
panel,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  panels  may  be 
divided  by  geographic  area  within  the  State 
or  by  health  care  specialty. 

(b)  Membership  and  Appointment.— <  1 )  A 
malpractice  screening  panel  shall  have  at 
least  three  members,  chosen  and  appointed 
under  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  SUte. 
A  SUte  may  require  that  a  panel  sit  as  a 
single  body  or  may  authorize  the  panel  to 
sit  in  smaller  divisions  of  at  least  three 
members.  Each  panel,  and  each  division 
before  which  a  claim  Is  heard  shall  include 
at  least  one  licensed  or  certified  health  care 
professional  and  at  least  one  person  admit- 
ted to  practice  law  In  the  courts  of  the 
SUte.  and  may  Include  such  other  members 
as  the  State  shall  provide.  The  State  may 
annex  a  panel  to  a  court  of  the  SUte.  The 
SUte  shall  specify  the  method  of  selection 
and  assignment  of  members  of  the  panels, 
and  of  any  division  thereof,  in  a  manner 
that  assures  that  each  panel  and  division 
thereof  will  afford  a  full  and  fair  hearing  to 
all  parties  to  any  claim  brought  before  It. 
The  panel  shall  not  be  composed  entirely  of 
members  of  the  same  political  party  or  per- 
suasion, and  shall  be  selected  without 
regard  to  the  sex,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  of  any  person. 

(2)  The  SUte  shall  provide  that  any 
member  or  employee  of  a  screening  panel  Is 
Immune  from  suit  for  defamation,  libel,  or 
slander,  arising  from  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  with  the  panel,  unless  malice 
or  actual  knowledge  of  the  falsity  of  a  de- 
famatory statement  Is  proved. 

(c)  Jurisdiction  and  Rules  op  Proce- 
dure.—The  State  program  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  Each  panel  shall  have  original  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  within  the  State,  or  such 
area  of  the  State  or  health  care  specialty  as 
State  law  shall  provide,  to  hear  and  decide 
any  claim  for  damages  resulting  from  injury 
or  death  incurred  as  a  consequence  of 
health  care  malpractice  by  an  Individual, 
group,  or  organization  that  Is  required  to  be 
licensed  or  certified  by  the  State  In  order  to 
provide  health  care  goods  or  services  In  that 
State. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (j)  or 
as  provided  for  claims  against  the  United 
SUtes.  every  claim  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  panel  shall  be  filed  with,  heard,  and  de- 
cided by  the  panel. 

(3)  The  existence  or  absence  of  requisite 
injury,  causation  negligence,  malpractice,  or 
any  other  element  of  a  claim,  or  defense  to 
a  claim,  shall  be  determined  under  the  law 
of  the  SUte.  but  the  State  shall  authorize 
each  panel  and  the  person  who  appoints  the 
panel  to  establish  rules  of  procedure  for  fair 
and  expedited  hearing  and  decision  of 
claims.  All  such  rules  of  procedure  shall  be 
published  and  made  available  to  the  public. 


(d)  Claim  and  Answer.— Each  SUte  shall 
be  encouraged  to  provide  that  a  claim  for 
damages  resulting  from  injury  or  death  In- 
curred as  a  consequence  of  health  care  mal- 
practice shall  be  filed  with  a  malpractice 
screening  panel  within  the  SUte  in  which 
the  malpractice  allegedly  occured.  The 
SUte  shall  specify  the  procedure  for  filing  a 
claim,  including  a  procedure  for  transfer  to 
the  appropriate  panel  of  a  claim  improperly 
filed  with  a  court  or  with  the  wrong  panel, 
and  shall  require  that  a  copy  of  the  claim 
and  any  accompanying  documenU  be  served 
at  the  time  the  claim  Is  filed  on  each  person 
alleged  to  have  caused  the  Injury,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  named  as  a  defendant.  The 
State  shall  require  that  each  defendant 
answer  the  claim  In  timely  fashion  and  com- 
pletely. The  State  shall  provide  that  a  filed 
claim  fully  describe  the  alleged  malpractice 
that  gave  rise  to  the  claim  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Injury  that  resulted  and 
the  manner  in  which  It  took  place,  list  the 
names  of  all  liable  persons  and  decided  their 
role  In  the  malpractice,  and  list  the  names 
of  all  expert  witnesses  who  will  be  called  in 
support  of  the  claim.  Including  therewith 
their  qualifications. 

(e)  Screening  and  Preliminary  Investiga- 
tion.—The  panel  or  division  of  the  panel  to 
which  the  claim  is  assigned  shall  promptly 
review  each  claim  and  answer.  If  in  the 
course  of  Its  review  the  panel  or  division  de- 
termines that  particular  evidence  will  be 
needed  to  decide  the  claim,  the  panel  or  di- 
vision shall  notify  the  claimant  and  each  de- 
fendant, and  provide  them  an  opportunity 
to  provide  the  evidence  at  or  before  the 
hearing  on  the  claim.  The  panel  may.  on  iU 
own  motion,  engage  expert  consulUnts  or 
witnesses  during  review  or  at  a  hearing,  and 
their  testimony  or  reports  shall  be  admitted 
Into  evidence. 

(f)  Discovery.— This  panel  or  division 
may  permit  discovery  and  motion  practice 
prior  to  the  hearing  required  by  subsection 
(g)  only  as  specially  provided  by  SUte  law 
for  malpractice  screening  panels.  The  panel 
shall  not  permit  discovery  that  will  burden 
unduly  the  claimant,  the  defendant,  or  any 
third  party,  in  light  of  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  claim,  or  that  will  delay  unduly  the 
resolution  of  the  claim. 

(g)  Hearing.— The  panel  or  division  shall, 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
date  on  which  a  claim  Is  filed,  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  claim.  One  continuance,  not 
to  exceed  ninety  days,  may  be  granted  any 
party  upon  a  showing  that  extraordinary 
circumstances  not  within  that  party's  con- 
trol warrant  delay  In  the  Interests  of  justice. 
At  the  hearing,  each  party  may  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  The  claimant  shall  be  re- 
quired to  put  on  all  evidence  supporting  his 
claim,  and  each  defendant  shall  be  required 
to  put  on  all  evidence  rebutting  or  defend- 
ing against  that  claim.  NotwlthsUndlng  the 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  In  the  SUtes 
courU.  the  panel  or  division  may  hear  and 
consider  any  relevant  and  material  evidence, 
but  a  SUte  may  establish  and  publish  rules 
or  procedures  preventing  the  introduction 
of  irrelevant,  unprobative.  or  unduly  repeti- 
tious evidence.  A  State  may  esUbllsh  and 
publish  such  separate  procedures  for  the 
conduct  of  panel  hearings  as  comport  with 
the  due  process  of  law  and  with  this  section. 
A  panel  or  division  shall  be  authorized  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents  or  other  evidence. 

(h)  Panel  or  Division  Decision.— After 
hearing  all  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
claimant  and  each  defendant,  the  panel  or 
division  shall  decide  whether  or  not  the 
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(k)  Report  or  Pindinos  or  B4ai.fiiactice 
OR  Negugence.— (1)  The  SUte  shall  require 
that  if  a  penal,  division,  or  court  finds 
health  care  malpractice  by  one  or  more 
named  defendants,  or  if  a  settlement  agree- 
ment is  filed  with  a  penal  or  division  before 
decision,  the  panel,  division,  or  court  shall 
within  thirty  days  report  its  decision,  or 
notice  of  the  settlement,  to  the  State  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  together  with  its  writ- 
ten statement,  verdict,  or  opinion  and  any 
order  of  award  made  in  the  case.  The  panel 
or  court  shall  within  the  same  time  make  a 
similar  report  to  the  State  licensing  or  certi- 
fication board  or  professional  conduct  body, 
if  any,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  licensed  or 
certified  health  care  profession  or  industry 
concerned. 

(2)  The  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
shall  make  all  such  reports  available  for 
public  inspection  by  any  person,  shall  take 
such  further  action  with  respect  to  the 
report  of  malpractice  as  State  law  author- 
izes, and  shall  promptly  notify  each  Insur- 
ance company  or  association  offering  mal- 
practice insurance  for  the  licensed  or  certi- 
fied profession  or  business  within  the  State 
of  the  terms  of  the  panel's  or  court's  deci- 
sion, including  the  name  of  each  person 
found  to  have  committed  professional  mal- 
practice, the  nature  of  his  liability,  and  the 
amount  of  any  award. 

(3)  The  State  shall  provide  that  insurance 
companies  or  associations  are  authorized  to 
adjust  their  rates  for  persons  who  are  held 
liable  by  a  penal,  division,  or  court  for  mal- 
practice, or  who  have  entered  into  two  or 
more  settlements  within  the  preceding 
three  years  that  require  payments  to  claim- 
ants in  malpractice  actions. 

(1)  Settlememt  Before  Decision  or 
Award.— The  parties  to  a  claim  filed  with, 
but  not  yet  decided  by.  a  panel  may  enter 
into  a  settlement  agreement  at  any  time.  A 
written  copy  of  the  agreement  shall  be  filed 
with  the  panel.  Any  such  settlement  shall 
not  provide  for  attorney's  fees  in  excess  of 
the  amount  authorized  under  section  5  of 
this  Act.  Upon  receiving  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  panel  shall  close  its  file  on  the 
claim  and  shall  forward  notice  of  the  settle- 
ment as  provided  in  subsection  (k). 

(m)  PxuNG  Claim  Tolls  Statxtfe  of  Limi- 
tation.—The  State  shall  provide  that  a  stat- 
ute of  limitation  pertaining  to  a  claim  relat- 
ing to  malpractice  is  tolled  from  the  date  on 
which  the  claim  is  filed  under  subsection  (d) 
to  the  date  of  the  panel's  or  division's  deci- 
sion. 

SEt".  h.  AWARD  OB  ATTORNEYS'  FEES  IN  MAl-PRAf- 
TIIE  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Each  State  shall  provide  that  in  any 
action  or  claim  filed  under  this  act  with  the 
panel  in  which  the  claimant  receives  an 
award  of  damages,  the  amount  of  payments 
to  the  claimant's  attorney  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of— 

(1)  one-third  of  the  amount  of  an  award  of 
less  than  $100,000; 

(2)  one-quarter  of  the  amount  of  an  award 
between  $100,000  and  $200,000; 

(3)  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  an  award 
between  $200,000  and  $300,000;  and 

(4)  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  an  award 
in  excess  of  $300,000. 

(b)  Each  SUte  shall  provide  that  where  a 
panel  or  division  orders  payment  of  an 
award  of  damages  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1),  (2)  or 
(3)  of  section  4(i),  payments  of  any  contin- 
gent fee  to  the  claimant's  attorney  shall  be 
made  out  of  the  periodic  payments  therein 
provided  for  and  shall  in  no  instance  be  a 
larger  fraction  of  such  periodic  payment 


than  the  proportion  borne  by  the  total  fee 
payable  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  the  total  amount  of  damages  awarded. 

(cKl)  This  section  does  not  require  that 
fees  for  malpractice  claims  be  contingent 
fees,  nor  does  it  authorize  the  award  of  fees 
against  a  liable  party  except  where  author- 
ized by  section  4<j)  or  under  SUte  law. 

(2)  If  an  attorney  accepts  payment  in 
excess  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  forfeit  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  excess,  plus  costs  of  recovery,  to  the 
SUte  in  any  civil  action  for  recovery 
brought  by  the  SUte  in  any  Federal  district 
court  within  the  SUte.  The  Federal  district 
courts  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction of  such  actions  for  recovery. 

SEC.   «.    HEALTH   CARE    FACILm'    RISK    MANACiF,- 
MENT  PRCNiRAMS. 

(a)  Development  of  Program.- Within 
two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  each  SUte  shall  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop a  program  to  require  each  licensed 
hospital,  out-patient  facility  other  than  the 
office  of  an  individual  practitioner,  and  resi- 
dential health-care  organization  or  facility, 
within  the  SUte  to  employ  a  risk  manage- 
ment program  consistent  with  the  standards 
of  this  section.  EJach  Federal  health-care  in- 
stitution in  a  State  shall  comply  with  the 
SUte  program  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  under  section 
7.  A  SUte  risk  management  program  shall 
be  consistent  with  State  law.  which  shall 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  set  forth 
in  subsection  <b). 

(b)  Minimum  Requirements.- 

(1)  Reporting.— The  SUte  shall  require 
that  each  licensed  hospital  or  residential 
health  care  organization  adopt  procedures 
for  identifying  and  reporting  to  a  risk  man- 
agement committee  or  office  approved  by 
the  State  all  known  or  suspected  incidenU 
of  malpractice  by  that  hospital  or  organiza- 
tion, or  by  the  staff  of  the  hospiUI  or  orga- 
nization, or  persons  using  facilities  with  the 
permission  of  the  hospiUl  or  organization 
and  for  identifying  the  causes  of  such  inci- 
dents and  suspected  incidents. 

(2)  Investigation  and  prevention.— Each 
approved  risk  management  committee  or 
office  shall  prepare  a  case  file  on  each  re- 
ported incident  as  soon  as  it  is  reported,  and 
investigate  the  merits  of  any  likely  claim 
while  evidence  is  fresh  and  the  reports  of 
witnesses  are  readily  available.  The  case 
files  and  reports  of  investigations  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  patient  and  hospital 
or  licensed  organization.  The  reports  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  hospiUl  or  licensed  orga- 
nization to  identify  actions  which  can  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  risk  of  further  incidents 
of  the  same  nature. 

■•(c)  Joint  Committees  and  Offices.— Two 
or  more  licensed  hospitals  or  residential 
health  care  organizations  may  jointly  estab- 
lish or  use  the  same  approval  risk  manage- 
ment committee  or  office,  and  approved 
conunittees  or  offices  may  exchange  infor- 
mation concerning  risk  experience,  preven- 
tion, and  management,  except  that  such 
committees  or  offices  shall  not  be  used  for 
the  exchange  of  price  information  in  a 
manner  forbidden  by  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  fix  prices  for  health 
care  or  insurance  services,  or  to  divide  mar- 
kets in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC.  7.  CERTIFICATION  OF  «l'AI,IFVIN(;  PR«H;RAM. 

"(a)  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  certi- 
fy to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  w;iether  the  SUte  has 


adopted  a  program  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Governor  is  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  Governor  shall 
attach  to  the  certification  copies  of  all  rele- 
vant SUte  laws,  rules,  procedures,  and  regu- 
lations which  are  a  part  of  the  State  pro- 
gram. „  , 

■■(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  examine 
each  certification  within  sixty  days  of  re- 
ceipt, and  approve  the  certification  if  it  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  this  Act.  If  in 
his  opinion  a  State  program  is  not  substan- 
tially In  compliance,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  within  fifteen  days  notify  the  Gover- 
nor accordingly  and  shall  recommend  revi- 
sions which  would  bring  the  State  program 
into  compliance. 

■■(c)  If  within  four  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Attorney 
General  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  program 
of  a  State  does  not  subsUntially  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  the  At- 
torney General  shall  report  that  noncompli- 
ance to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  his  recommen- 
dations. 

S«.  H.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  WITH  COMPLYING 

pr<m:kams. 

(a)  Payments  by  Attorney  General.— The 
Attorney  General  shall,  within  ninety  days 
of  approving  a  State  program  certified  by 
the  Governor,  pay  to  that  SUte  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (d).  Payment  shall  be 
made  in  a  single  installment  to  the  State  of- 
ficer, agency,  or  organization  authorized  by 
SUte  law  to  receive  it. 

(b)  Financial  Development  of  State  Pro- 
ORAM.— Paymente  made  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  used  by  the  receiving  SUte  to  sup- 
port and  pay  the  costs  of  establishing  the 
screening  panel  or  panels  established  by  it 
in  compliance  with  section  4  and  the  costs 
of  developing  and  submitting  the  SUte  pro- 
gram required  by  section  7.  Any  amount  of 
the  payment  not  required  to  support  the 
panel  or  panels  or  to  reimburse  the  SUte 
for  the  costs  of  the  program  may  be  used  by 
the  State  to— 

(1)  identify  the  causes  of  health  care  mal- 
practice incidents  within  the  SUte  and  de- 
velop means  or  programs  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  severity  and  frequency  of  avoid- 
able injuries  to  patients; 

(2)  review  the  structure,  authority,  and 
operations  of  approved  State  malpractice 
claims  plans,  risk-management  committees, 
professional  standards  review  organizations, 
professional  licensing  bodies,  and  profes- 
sional conduct  bodies  for  licensed  or  certi- 
fied health  care  professional  and  industries, 
and  to  develop  or  implement  needed  im- 
provements; and 

(3)  develop  or  offer  courses  or  materials 
on  recognized  standards  for  the  safe  and  ap- 
proved practice  of  any  licensed  or  certified 
health  care  profession  or  industry  within 
the  SUte.  and  relating  to  ways  in  which  the 
risks  of  avoidable  injury  to  patients  may  be 
reduced  and  the  standards  of  practice  im- 
proved. 

(c)  Report  of  Governor.— The  Governor 
shall,  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  report  to  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  State's  use  of  any  payment 
received  under  subsection  (a),  and  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Attorney  General  upon  request 
the  results  or  reports  of  SUte  actions 
funded  under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Amount  of  Payments.— The  Attorney 
General  shall  allocate  among  the  States  the 
funds  appropriated  to  make  payments 
under  this  section  as  follows: 


(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  allocate 
$250,000  to  each  SUte  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  He  shall  allocate  the  remainder  of 
the  funds  among  the  SUtes  according  to 
sUte  population.  _»,«^ 

(2)  If  a  SUte  has  not  submitted  a  certiilea 
program  within  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  that  complies 
with  this  Act,  the  Attorney  CSeneral  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  that  unless 
a  program  that  Is  in  compliance  with  this 
Act  is  certified  within  six  months,  the 
State's  aUocation  will  be  terminated. 

(3)  If  after  six  months  from  notification 
under  paragraph  (2)  the  SUte  has  not  certi- 
fied a  program  to  the  Attorney  General,  or 
If  a  certified  SUte  program  Is  disapproved 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requiremenU  of  this  Act.  the 
amount  allocated  to  the  SUte  under  para- 
graph (I)  shaU  be  reallocated  as  provided  m 
paragraph  (4). 

(4)  Unused  funds  subject  to  reallocation 
pursuant  to  paragrtph  (3)  shall  be  reallo- 
cated and  paid  to  those  States  which  the  At- 
torney General  determines  in  his  discretion 
are  most  in  need  of  additional  funds  to  sup- 
port SUte  programs  adopted  In  compliance 
with  this  Act.  In  reallocating  funds,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  consider  all  relevant 
circumstances.  Including— 

(A)  a  high  Incidence  of  malpractice  cUims 
within  the  SUte; 

(B)  unique  or  unusual  types  of  cUums  re- 
quiring exceptional  expense  to  the  SUte; 

(C)  long  distances  or  other  geographical 
barriers  within  the  SUte  which  Increase 
travel  and  administrative  costs; 

(D)  particular  claims  involving  unusual 
problems  of  proof  or  presenting  new  issues 
of  scientific  facts  or  professional  standards; 

(E)  particular  claims  or  patterns  of  clauns 
Involving  similar  or  related  Injuries  to  a 
large  number  of  persons  similarly  situated; 

(F)  special  litigation  or  management  needs 
occasioned  in  order  to  comply  with  existing 
State  law  or  SUte  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

(5)  Unused  funds  subject  to  reallocation 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  may  also  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Attorney  General  to  any  SUte. 
or  to  the  Federal  Justice  Research  Program, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment or  Implementation  of  an  initial  or 
modified  SUte  program,  or  for  studies  of 
the  operations  or  existing  programs  within 
a  State.  The  results  of  any  such  study  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Attorney  <3eneral. 

(6)  Any  decision  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  a  SUte  program  Is  not  in  compliance 
with  this  Act,  or  that  funds  allocated  to  a 
SUte  shall  revert,  or  to  reallocate  reverted 
funds,  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to  judi- 
cial review. 

SEC.  9.  AITHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  $25,000,000  for 
Fiscal  Year  1981  and  each  succeeding  Fiscal 
Year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 


SEC.  10.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  -malpractice"  means  malpractice,  or 
professional  negligence,  by  an  individual  or 
group  that  provides  health  care  services  or 
goods  and  that  is  required  by  State  law  to 
be  licensed  or  certified  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices or  goods  within  the  State; 

(2)  "panel"  means  a  malpractice  screening 
panel  esUblished  pursuant  to  section  4; 

(3)  'division"  means  a  division  of  a  mal- 
practice screening  panel  that  Is  authorized 


to  hear  and  decide  malpractice  claims  pur- 
suant to  this  Act;  and 

(4)  "SUte  Insurance  Commission"  means 
the  officer  or  agency  of  SUte  government 
charged  with  licensing  or  regulating  the 
business  of  providing  insurance  against 
claims  of  malpractice  within  the  SUte. 

Summary:  The  Health  Care  Protbctioh 
Act  of  1980 

The  Health  Care  Protection  Act  of  1980 
(■■the  Act")  provides  financial  Incentives  for 
SUtes  to  esUbllsh  health  care  malpractice 
screening  panels  in  accordance  with  uni- 
form federal  standards.  The  Act  also  limiU 
the  size  of  attorney  fees  which  can  be 
awarded  in  a  malpractice  case,  and  intro- 
duces federal  standards  for  health  care  fa- 
cility risk  management  programs  across  the 
United  States.  It  is  Intended  to  control  the 
rising  costs— in  money  and  personal  suffer- 
ing—of malpractice  disputes  by  providing 
uniform  nationwide  standards  for  fair,  af- 
fordable and  expedited  review  of  malprac- 
tice damage  claims.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Act  will  improve  the  Incentives  for  safer 
practice  within  the  licensed  health  care  pro- 
fessions and  industries. 

1.  Scope.  The  Act  covers  all  licensed  and 
certified  health  care  professions  and  indus- 
tries. It  is  not  limited  to  traditional  "medi- 
cal malpractice".  Ite  scope  Includes  all 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  injuries 
incurred  as  a  result  of  malpractice  or  other 
negligent  delivery  of  health  care  goods  or 
services  by  any  covered  individual,  group  or 
organization. 

2.  Timing.  Each  sUte  wUl  be  encouraged 
to:  (a)  establish  a  screening  panel  system  for 
handling  malpractice  claims;  (b)  adopt  a 
prescribed  schedule  of  limits  on  attorney 
fees  in  malpractice  cases;  and  (c)  Implement 
risk  management  programs  which  comply 
with  the  standards  of  the  Act.  An  initial 
report  would  be  due  In  two  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al would  authorize  federal  asslsUnce  pay- 
ments to  those  states  whose  reports  Indicate 
that  they  have  complying  programs.  The 
Attorney  General  would  provide  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  sUtes.  upon  request.  In  de- 
veloping or  revising  sUte  programs  to 
comply  with  the  standards  of  the  Act. 

3.  Uniform  standards  for  malpractice 
screening  panels.  Each  sUte  would  esUb- 
llsh, under  sUte  law,  one  or  more  malprac- 
tice screening  panel(s),  which  could  be  given 
specific  jurisdiction  according  to  sUte  geog- 
raphy or  health  care  specialty.  Each  panel 
would  have  three  (3)  or  more  members,  with 
at  least  one  licensed  or  certified  health  care 
professional  and  at  least  one  member  of  the 
sUte  bar  on  each  panel  or  division  before 
which  a  claim  is  heard. 

All  claims  for  damages  resulting  from 
health  care  malpractice  or  professional  neg- 
ligence would  be  heard  and  decided  by  the 
state  panel  using  expedited  procedures, 
within  180  days  of  the  time  a  claim  is  filed. 
The  state's  statute  of  llmlUtlons  would  be 
tolled  during  that  time.  Any  party  dissatis- 
fied with  the  panel's  decision  would  be  enti- 
tled to  a  full  trial  In  the  sUtes  courts,  at 
which  the  panel's  written  decision  and 
award  could  be  Introduced  Into  evidence.  If 
a  party  took  advantage  of  the  right  to  a 
trial  de  novo  and  still  failed  to  subsUntially 
improve  his  position  (by  the  larger  of  $6,000 
or  20  percent)  over  the  panel's  decision,  the 
trial  court  could  require  the  party  to  pay  all 
costs  of  the  trial  including  his  opponents 
attorney  fees.  Panel  and  court  awards  for 
future  damages  could  be  satisfied  under  the 
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crease the  costs  of  medical  and  other  health 
care  services  and  products; 

(5)  divergent  systenjs  for  insuring  against, 
and  for  litigating  and  compensating,  health 
care  malpractice  claims  further  raise  the 
cost  of  needed  malpractice  insurance  and 
prevent  speedy  compensation  of  injured  per- 
sons; 

(6)  a  large  majority  of  the  cost  of  premi- 
ums paid  for  malpractice  insurance  goes  to 
investigating  or  litigating  malpractice 
claims  in  State  courts,  while  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  premium  costs  are  used  to  com- 
pensate persons  injured  by  malpractice; 

(7)  many  more  incidents  of  health  care 
malpractice  occur  than  result  in  a  claim  for 
damages,  and  many  valid  claims  for  compen- 
sation are  prevented  because  of  the  high 
costs  of  trial;  conversely,  many  claims  of 
malpractice  are  unjustified  but  result  in  set- 
tlements or  awards  for  damages  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  physical  condition  of  the 
claimant; 

(8)  the  costs  of  insurance  protection 
against  malpractice,  and  the  risk  of  liability 
for  compensation,  burden  both  the  health 
care  providers  and  their  patients  and  raise 
the  cost  of  health  care  goods  and  services; 

(9)  the  costs  and  risks  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (8)  also  increase  the  costs  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  carrying  out 
its  programs  for  aiding  the  people  and  the 
States  in  meeting  health  care  needs,  and 
affect  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
may  be  financially  liable  for  health  care 
services  afforded  by  its  own  officers  or  em- 
ployees, including  the  military  services  and 
veterans  and  public  health  care  programs; 

(10)  failure  to  compensate  adequately  per- 
sons injured  by  health  care  malpractice  ad- 
versely affects  the  general  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
burdens  commerce  between  the  States; 

(11)  many  States  have  experimented  suc- 
cessfully with  nonjudicial  malpractice 
claims  systems  using  screening  panels  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  processing  malpractice 
claims; 

(12)  the  examination,  prior  to  litigation, 
of  claims  regarding  health  care  malpractice 
by  malpractice  screening  panels  organized 
by  the  States  according  to  uniform  Federal 
standards  will  aid  materially  in  reaching 
just  and  timely  resolutions  of  such  claims  at 
much  lower  administrative  and  litigation 
costs  than  the  costs  now  incurred  under  the 
existing  system  of  direct  tort  litigation  and 
malpractice  insurance; 

(13)  members  of  the  public  and  responsi- 
ble public  officials  of  the  States  are  entitled 
to  be  informed  in  all  instances  in  which 
health  care  malpractice  is  found  by  a  mal- 
practice screening  panel  or  a  court,  in  order 
to  protect  against  the  risk  of  further  mal- 
practice and  to  minimize  the  necessary  costs 
of  insurance  protection; 

(14)  a  small  percentage  of  the  health  care 
providers  account  for  a  disproportionately 
high  percentage  of  all  malpractice  claims, 
and  an  even  higher  percentage  of  insurance 
payments  to  persons  injured  by  health  care 
malpractice;  and 

(15)  because  insurance  premiums  are  usu- 
ally set  for  an  entire  specialty  group  in  a 
given  region,  the  high-risk  health  care  pro- 
viders do  not  bear  a  financial  burden  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  injury  such 
providers  cause,  and  therefore  no  effective 
financial  incentive  exists  for  the  safe  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  other  health  care  spe- 
cialties. 

(b)  Statemewt  or  Purpose.— The  purpose 
of  this  Act  is  to  provide  minimum  Federal 
standards  for  the  creation  by  each  State  of 


health  care  malpractice  screening  panels 
and  procedures  that  will  reduce  the  costs  to 
the  public  and  to  the  health  care  profes- 
sions of  malpractice,  and  will  provide  full 
and  expeditious  compensation  to  the  victims 
of  health  care  malpractice. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "malpractice"  means  malpractice,  or 
professional  negligence,  by  an  individual  or 
group  that  provides  health  care  services  or 
goods  and  that  is  required  by  State  law  to 
be  licensed  or  certified  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices or  goods  within  the  State: 

(2)  "panel"  means  a  malpractice  screening 
panel  established  pursuant  to  section  5; 

(3)  "division"  means  a  division  of  a  mal- 
practice screening  panel  that  is  authorized 
to  hear  and  decide  malpractice  claims  pur- 
suant to  this  Act; 

(4)  "State  insurance  commissioner"  means 
the  officer  or  agency  of  State  government 
charged  with  licensing  or  regulating  the 
business  of  providing  insurance  against 
claims  of  malpractice  within  the  State;  and 

(5)  "State  program"  means  the  State  pro- 
gram for  compensation  of  and  reduction  of 
health  care  malpractice  described  in  section 
4. 

SEC.  1.  I'NIFORM  STANDARDS  FOR  COMPENSATION 
FOR  HEALTH  CARE  MALPRAtTICF^ 

(a)  State  Program  por  Compensation.— 
Each  State  shall  be  encouraged  to  establish, 
within  four  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  program  for  compensa- 
tion and  reduction  of  health  care  malprac- 
tice that  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  that  consists  of  the  establish- 
ment of  malpractice  screening  panels  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  health  care  facility  risk 
management  program  in  accordance  with 
section  7.  The  State  may  establish  the  State 
program  by  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
action,  as  authorized  by  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  State. 

(b)  Attorney  General  Regulations.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  have  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  the  interpreta- 
tion and  implementation  of  this  Act.  Within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall  issue  regu- 
lations concerning  the  certification  of  State 
programs  in  accordance  with  section  8  of 
this  Act  and  for  payments  to  States  under 
section  9  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  MALPRACTICE  SCREENINC  PANEIJS. 

(a)  Establishment.— Each  State  shall  be 
encouraged  to  establish  one  or  more  mal- 
practice screening  panels  to  hear  all  claims 
of  health  care  malpractice  against  persons 
in  the  State  who  are  licensed  or  certified  by 
the  State  to  provide  health  care  services  or 
who  provide  health  care  services  for  which 
State  law  requires  a  license  or  certification. 
Each  State  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  publish  a  list  of  the 
health  care  professions  that  are  so  licensed 
or  certified  and  the  health  care  professions 
of  which  members  provide  health  care  serv- 
ices so  licensed  or  certified.  If  the  State  es- 
tablishes more  than  one  panel,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  panels  may  be  divided  by  geo- 
graphic area  within  the  State  or  by  health 
care  specialty. 

(b)  Membership  and  Appointment.— ( 1 )  A 
malpractice  screening  panel  shall  have  at 
least  three  members,  chosen  and  appointed 
under  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  State. 
A  State  may  require  that  a  panel  sit  as  a 
single  body  or  may  authorize  the  panel  to 
sit  in  smaller  divisions  of  at  least  three 
members.   Each   panel,   and   each   division 


before  which  a  claim  is  heard,  shall  include 
at  least  one  licensed  or  certified  health  care 
professional,  one  person  admitted  to  prac- 
tice law  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  one 
layperson  who  represents  consumers  and  is 
not  affiliated  with  a  health  care  practition- 
er or  health  service  institution,  and  may  in- 
clude such  other  members  as  the  State  shall 
provide.  The  SUte  may  annex  a  panel  to  a 
court  of  the  State.  The  SUte  shall  specify 
the  method  of  selection  and  assignment  of 
members  of  each  panel  and  any  division 
thereof  in  a  manner  that  assures  that  each 
panel  and  division  will  afford  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  to  all  parties  to  any  claim  brought 
l)efore  it.  The  members  of  each  panel  shall 
be  selected  without  regard  to  gender,  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(2)  The  State  shall  provide  that  any 
member  or  employee  of  a  panel  or  division 
is  immune  from  suit  for  defamation,  libel,  or 
slander,  arising  from  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  with  the  panel  or  division, 
unless  malice  or  actual  knowledge  of  the  fal- 
sity of  a  defamatory  statement  is  proved. 

(c)  Jurisdiction  and  Rules  of  Proce- 
dure.—The  State  shall  be  encouraged  to 
provide  for  the  following: 

( 1 )  Each  panel  shall  have  original  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  within  the  State,  or  such 
area  of  the  State  or  health  care  specialty  as 
State  law  shall  provide,  to  hear  and  decide 
any  claim  for  damages  resulting  from  injury 
or  death  incurred  as  a  consequence  of 
health  care  malpractice  by  an  individual, 
group,  or  organization  that  is  required  to  be 

sensed  or  certified  by  the  State  in  order  to 
provide  health  care  goods  or  services  in  that 
Slate. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (j)  or 
as  provided  for  claims  against  the  United 
States,  every  claim  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  panel  shall  be  filed  with,  heard,  and  de- 
cided by.  the  panel. 

(3)  The  existence  or  absence  of  requisite 
injury,  causation,  negligence,  malpractice, 
or  any  other  element  of  a  claim,  or  defense 
to  a  claim,  shall  be  determined  under  the 
law  of  the  State,  but  the  State  shall  author- 
ize each  panel  and  the  person  who  appoints 
the  panel  to  establish  rules  of  procedure  for 
fair  and  expedited  hearing  and  decision  of 
claims.  All  such  rules  of  procedure  shall  be 
published  and  made  available  to  the  public. 

(d)  Claim  and  Answer.— Each  State  shall 
be  encouraged  to  provide  that  a  claim  for 
damages  resulting  from  injury  or  death  in- 
curred as  a  consequence  of  health  care  mal- 
practice shall  be  filed  with  a  panel  within 
the  State  in  which  the  malpractice  allegedly 
occurred.  The  State  shall  specify  the  proce- 
dure for  filing  a  claim,  including  a  proce- 
dure for  transfer  to  the  appropriate  panel 
of  a  claim  improperly  filed  with  a  court  or 
with  the  wrong  panel,  and  shall  require  that 
a  copy  of  the  claim  and  any  accompanying 
documents  be  served  at  the  time  the  claim  is 
filed  on  each  person  alleged  to  have  caused 
the  Injury,  each  of  whom  shall  be  named  as 
a  defendant.  The  State  shall  require  that 
each  defendant  answer  the  claim  in  timely 
fashion  and  completely.  The  State  shall 
provide  that  a  filed  claim  (1)  fully  describe 
the  alleged  malpractice  that  gave  rise  to  the 
claim,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury 
that  resulted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
injury  took  place.  (2)  list  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  may  t>e  liable  for  the  malprac- 
tice and  describe  each  person's  role  in  the 
malpractice,  and  (3)  list  the  names  of  all 
expert  witnesses  who  will  be  called  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim,  including  their  qualifica- 
tions. 

(e)  Screening  and  Preliminary  Investiga- 
tion.—The  panel  or  division  to  which  the 


claim  Is  assigned  shall  promptly  review  each 
claim  and  answer.  If  in  the  course  of  its 
review  the  panel  or  division  determines  that 
particular  evidence  will  be  needed  to  decide 
the  claim,  the  panel  or  division  shall  notify 
the  claimant  and  each  defendant,  and  pro- 
vide the  claimant  and  defendants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  evidence  at  or  before 
the  hearing  on  the  claim.  The  panel  or  divi- 
sion may.  on  Its  own  motion,  engage  expert 
consultants  or  witnesses  during  review  or  at 
a  hearing,  and  the  testimony  or  reports  of 
such  consultants  or  witnesses  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  evidence. 

(f )  Discovery.— The  panel  or  division  may 
permit  discovery  and  motion  practice  prior 
to  the  hearing  required  by  subsection  (g> 
only  as  specifically  provided  by  State  law 
for  malpractice  screening  panels.  The  panel 
or  division  shall  not  permit  discovery  that, 
in  relation  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
claim,  will  burden  unduly  the  claimant,  the 
defendant,  or  any  third  party,  or  that  will 
delay  unduly  the  resolution  of  the  claim. 

(g)  Hearing.- The  panel  or  division  shall, 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  a  claim  is  filed,  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  claim.  One  continuance,  not 
to  exceed  ninety  days,  may  be  granted  to 
any  party  upon  a  showing  that  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  are  not  within 
that  party's  control  warrant  delay  in  the  In- 
terests of  justice.  At  the  hearing,  each  party 
may  be  represented  by  counsel.  The  claim- 
ant shall  be  required  to  present  all  evidence 
supporting  the  claim,  and  each  defendant 
shall  be  required  to  present  all  evidence  re- 
butting or  defending  against  that  claim. 
Notwithstanding  the  rules  of  evidence  appli- 
cable in  the  State's  courts,  the  panel  or  divi- 
sion may  hear  and  consider  any  relevant 
and  material  evidence,  except  that  a  State 
may  establish  and  publish  rules  or  proce- 
dures preventing  the  Introduction  of  irrele- 
vant, unprobative.  or  unduly  repetitious  evi- 
dence. A  State  may  establish  and  publish 
such  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  panel 
hearings  as  comport  with  the  due  process  of 
law  and  with  this  section.  A  panel  or  divi- 
sion shall  be  authorized  to  compel  the  ap- 
pearance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents  or  other  evidence. 

(h)  Panel  or  Division  Decision.— After 
hearing  all  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
claimant  and  each  defendant,  the  panel  or 
division  shall  decide  whether  or  not  the 
malpractice  was  proved,  and,  if  the  malprac- 
tice was  proved,  whether  the  injury  resulted 
from  proved  malpractice  of  one  or  more  of 
the  defendanU.  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing  of  the  evidence 
(unless  a  delay  is  necessary  due  to  extraordi- 
nary circumstances),  the  panel  or  division 
shall  transmit  a  written  decision  to  the 
claimant  and  each  of  the  defendants.  The 
decision  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  on 
which  the  panel  or  division  based  its  deci- 
sion and  determined  any  award  under  sub- 
section (i). 

(I)  Awards  of  Damages.— If  a  panel  or  divi- 
sion finds  compensable  Injury  resulting 
from  health  care  malpractice  by  one  or 
more  defendants,  the  panel  or  division  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  damages  owed 
under  State  law  to  the  claimant  by  each 
liable  defendant,  and  shall  enter  an  order 
against  each  such  defendant  to  pay  an 
award  in  that  amount.  An  award  by  a  panel 
or  division  is  due  upon  entry  of  the  award, 
and  a  State  may  provide  for  judicial  en- 
forcement of  an  award  that  is  not  paid 
promptly.  In  court  proceedings  to  enforce 
an  order  to  pay  an  award,  the  only  issue 


shall  be  whether  payment  has  been  made 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  order.  The  de- 
cision of  a  panel  or  division  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review,  except  to  review  an  allegation 
of  fraud  or  of  unlawful  conflict  of  interest 
by  a  member  of  the  panel  or  division  that 
made  the  decision.  A  State  shall  provide 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  but  subject  to  any  State  law  limiting 
the  amount  of  recoverable  damages— 

(Da  panel  or  division  may  provide  that 
any  award  for  continuing  or  prospective 
damages  of  $100,000  or  more  be  made  in  the 
form  of  suitable  annual  or  other  periodic 
payments  as  actual  damages  are  incurred; 

(2)  a  panel  or  division  may  provide  that 
any  award  for  damages  of  $200,000  or  more 
may  be  satisfied  by  establishing  a  trust  fund 
or  purchasing  an  annuity  for  the  life  of 
each  person  to  whom  the  award  is  made  or 
during  the  continuance  of  the  compensable 
injury  or  disability,  with  a  reversionary  In- 
terest In  the  persons  liable  for  the  award: 
and 

(3)  the  timing  and  amounts  of  periodic 
payments  or  of  payments  from  a  trust  fund 
or  annuity  shall  be  such  as  to  avoid  hard- 
ship to.  and  assure  full  compensation  of. 
each  person  to  whom  the  award  is  made,  as 
determined  by  the  panel  or  division. 

(j)  Trial  De  Novo  in  State  Court.— <1) 
Each  State  shall  provide  that  any  party  to  a 
claim  decided  by  a  panel  or  division  shall  be 
entitled  to  trial  de  novo  on  the  claim  before 
a  State  court  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  on 
motion  filed  within  sixty  days  after  the 
party  receives  the  panel's  or  division's  deci- 
sion under  subsection  (h).  The  decision  of 
the  panel  or  division  and  its  written  state- 
ment and  order  to  pay  an  award  shall  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence  In  such  trial  on  motion 
of  any  party  to  the  panel  or  division  hear- 
ing. Any  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served. If  a  trial  de  novo  is  held  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  party,  that  party  may  be  liable 
for  all  costs  of  trial  and  for  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  to  opposing  parties  if.  after 
final  judgment  In  the  State  court,  that 
party  has  not  substantially  prevailed  In  the 
action. 

(2)  Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  party 
has  substantially  prevailed  In  a  trial  de  novo 
If- 

(A)  the  party  was  a  defendant  at  the  panel 
or  division  hearing  and  Is  found  by  the 
court  not  to  be  liable  for  damages,  or  to  t)e 
liable  for  damages  in  an  amount  which  is 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  defendant's  li- 
ability (as  established  by  the  panel  or  divi- 
sion) by  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  20  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  liability  or 
$6,000,  whichever  is  greater:  or 

(B)  the  party  was  the  claimant  at  the 
panel  or  division  hearing,  and  the  court 
awards  damages  to  that  claimant  In  an 
amount  which  exceeds  the  amount  awarded 
to  that  claimant  by  the  panel  or  division  by 
an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  awarded  to  the  claimant  by 
the  panel  or  division  or  $6,000,  whichever  is 
greater. 

(k)  Settlement  Before  Decision  or 
Award.— The  parties  to  a  claim  filed  with  a 
panel  or  division  may  enter  into  a  settle- 
ment agreement  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  panel  or  division  trans- 
mits a  decision  under  subsection  (h)  with  re- 
spect to  the  claim.  A  written  copy  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  filed  with  the  panel  or 
division.  Any  such  settlement  shall  not  pro- 
vide for  attorney's  fees  in  excess  of  the 
amount  authorized  under  section  7.  Upon 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  the  panel 
shall  close  Its  file  on  the  claim  and  shall 
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less  th4n 

(2) 
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report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
incliide— 

e  written  statement  of  the  panel  or 

ijnder  subsection  (h)  with  respect  to 

or  the  verdict  or  opinion  of  the 

witti  respect  to  the  claim,  as  the  case 

..  order  of  award  of  the  panel,  divi- 
( Burt  with  respect  to  the  claim;  and 
( opy  of  any  settlement  agreement 
sut)section  (k). 

State    insurance    commissioner 
.  each  report  received  under  para- 
available  for  public  inspection  by 
shall  take  such  further  action 
V  to  the  report  of  malpractice  as 
authorizes,  and  shall  promptly 
insurance  company  or  associa- 
-...^  malpractice  insurance  for  the 
or  certified  profession  or  business 
;  State  of— 

panels,  divisions,  or  courts  find- 

i^alpractice.  including  the  name  of 

son  found  to  have  committed  mal- 

the  nature  of  the  person  s  liability. 

imount  of  any  award:  and 

terms  of  any  settlement  agree 
entered  into  under  subsection  (k). 
Th  ;  State  shall  provide  that  insurance 
compan  es  or  associations  are  authorized  to 
adjust  t  leir  rates  for  persons  who  are  held 
liable  b'  a  panel,  division,  or  court  for  mal- 
practice or  who  have  entered  into  two  or 
more  settlement  agreements  under  subsec- 
tion (k)  that  require  payments  to  claimants 
for  mal  )ractJce  within  a  three  year  period 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  any  such  person 
applies  or  malpractice  insurance. 

(m)  P  XING  Claim  Tolls  STATtJTE  or  Limi- 
tation. -The  State  shall  provide  that  a  stat- 
ute of  1  miUtion  pertaining  to  a  claim  relat- 
ing to  n  alpractice  is  tolled  from  the  date  on 
which  t  le  claim  is  filed  under  subsection  (d) 
to  the  date  sixty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  t  :ie  panel  or  division  transmits  a  deci 
sion  un^er  subsection  (h). 


und  ;r 

Tie 

maLe 

(li 
pen  ■m 
resi  lect 
lav 
eiich 
of  f«  ring 
d  or 
the  I 
th' 


pel  son 


Ekch 


ARl)  «)K  ATTORNEYS-  ITCES  IN  MALPRAf- 
TKE  AtTlONS. 

„  State  shall  provide  that  in  any 

claim  filed  under  this  Act  in  which 

receives  an  award  of  damages. 

of  payments  to  the  claimant's 

shall  not  exceed— 

-third  of  the  amount  of  an  award  of 

$100,000: 

quarter  of  the  amount  of  an  award 
$100,000  and  $200,000; 


(3)  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  an 
award  between  $200,000  and  $300,000:  or 

(4)  15  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  an 
award  in  excess  of  $300,000. 

(b)  Each  SUte  shall  provide  that  where  a 
panel  or  division  orders  payment  of  an 
award  of  damages  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  set  forth  in  paragraph  (I),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  5(1).  payments  of  any  contin- 
gent fee  to  the  claimants  attorney  shall  be 
made  out  of  the  periodic  payments  therein 
provided  for  and  shall  in  no  instance  be  a 
larger  fraction  of  such  periodic  payment 
than  the  proportion  borne  by  the  total  fee 
payable  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  the  total  amount  of  damages  awarded. 

(c)(1)  This  section  does  not  require  that 
fees  for  malpractice  claims  be  contingent 
fees  nor  does  it  authorize  the  award  of  fees 
against  a  liable  party  except  where  author- 
ized by  section  5(  j)  or  under  State  law. 

(2)  If  an  attorney  accepts  payment  in 
excess  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion he  shall  forfeit  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  excess,  plus  costs  of  recovery,  to  the 
SUte  in  any  civil  action  for  recovery 
brought  by  the  SUte  in  any  Federal  district 
court  within  the  State.  The  Federal  district 
courts  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction of  such  actions  for  recovery. 

SEC    7.    HEALTH    (ARE    FACILITY    RISK    MANACE- 
MENT  PR«h;RAMS. 

(a)  Developmemt  of  Program.— Each  SUte 
shall  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  program  to 
require  each  licensed  hospital,  outpatient 
facility  other  than  the  office  of  an  individ- 
ual practitioner,  and  residential  health  care 
organization  or  facility  within  the  State  to 
employ  a  risk  management  program  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Each 
Federal  health  care  institution  in  a  State 
shall  comply  with  the  SUte  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  section  8.  A  State 
health  care  facility  risk  management  pro- 
gram shall  be  consistent  with  State  law  and 
shall  meet  the  minimum  requirements  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  MiwiMtJM  Re9Uirements.-(1)  The 
State  health  care  facility  risk  management 
program  shall  require  that  each  licensed 
hospiUl  or  residential  health  care  organiza- 
tion or  facility  adopt  procedures  for— 

(A)  identifying  and  reporting  to  a  risk 
management  committee  or  office  approved 
by  the  SUte  all  known  or  suspected  inci- 
dents of  malpractice  by  that  hospital,  orga- 
nization, or  facility,  by  the  sUff  of  the  hos- 
pital, organization,  or  facility,  or  by  persons 
using  facilities  with  the  permission  of  the 
hospital,  organization,  or  facility:  and 

(B)  identifying  the  causes  of  such  inci- 
dents and  suspected  incidents. 

(2)  Each  risk  management  conunittee  or 
office  approved  by  the  SUte  shall  prepare  a 
case  file  on  each  incident  of  malpractice  as 
soon  as  such  incident  is  reported,  and  shall 
investigate  the  merits  of  any  likely  claim  of 
malpractice  while  the  evidence  and  the  re- 
ports of  witnesses  with  respect  to  such  claim 
are  readily  available.  The  case  files  and  re- 
ports of  investigations  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  patient  and  to  the  hospital  or 
residential  health  care  organization  or  facil- 
ity. The  reports  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
hospital,  organization,  or  facility  to  identify 
actions  which  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  further  Incidente  of  the  same  nature. 

(c)  Additional  Provisions.— Two  or  more 
licensed  hospitals  or  residential  health  care 
organizations  or  facilities  may  jointly  estab- 
lish or  use  the  same  risk  management  com- 
mittee or  office  if  such  committee  or  office 
has  been  approved  by  the  State.  Risk  man- 


agement committees  or  offices  approved  by 
the  SUte  may  exchange  information  con- 
cerning risk  experience,  prevention,  and 
management,  except  that  such  committees 
or  offices  shall  not  be  used— 

(1)  for  the  exchange  of  price  Information 
in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States: 

(2)  to  fix  prices  for  health  care  or  insur- 
ance services;  or 

(3)  to  divide  markeU  in  a  manner  forbid- 
den by  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 
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SEC.  «.  t  ERTIFICATION  OF  Ql'AUFVINC  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Certification  Required.- Within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  shall  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  whether  the  SUte  has  adopted  a 
SUte  program  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor  is  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  Governor  shall  attach 
to  the  certification  copies  of  all  relevant 
State  laws,  rules,  procedures,  and  regula- 
tions which  are  a  part  of  the  SUte  program. 

(b)  Evaluation  of  Certification.- The 
Attorney  General  shall  examine  each  certi- 
fication within  sixty  days  after  its  receipt, 
and  shall  approve  the  certification  if  the 
certification  demonstrates  that  the  SUte  is 
in  substantial  compliance  with  this  Act.  If 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  a 
SUte  program  is  not  substantially  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  making  such 
determination,  notify  the  Governor  of  such 
determination  and  shall  recommend  revi- 
sions which  would  bring  the  State  program 
into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 

Act. 

(c)  Termination  or  Allocation.— If. 
within  30  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  SUte  has  not  submitted 
a  certification  described  in  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Attorney  General,  or  if  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted a  certification  described  in  such  sub- 
section to  the  Attorney  General  and  such 
certification  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  that 
the  State's  allocation  under  section  9(d) 
shall  be  terminated  unless,  within  6  months 
after  the  Attorney  General  transmits  such 
notice,  the  State  submits  a  certification  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  approves 
such  certification. 

(d)  Action  in  the  Event  or  NoNCERTiricA- 
TION.— If ,  within  four  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  SUte  program  of 
one  or  more  States  has  not  been  approved 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Attorney  General 
shall  transmit  a  report  with  respect  to  such 
SUte  programs  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  report  shall  include  the 
recommendations  of  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  such  SUte  programs. 

(e)  Action  in  the  Event  of  Noncompli- 
ance-If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
at  any  time  that  a  SUte  program  which  has 
been  approved  under  subsection  (b)  no 
longer  complies  with  this  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
SUte  of  such  determination,  and  that  the 
State  shall  repay  to  the  United  States  any 
amount  paid  to  the  SUte  under  section  9(a) 
which  has  not  been  used  by  the  State  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  State  receives 
notice  of  the  Attorney  General's  determina- 
tion. The  SUte  shall  make  such  repayment 
within  60  days  after  receiving  such  notice. 


SEC.  ».   PAYMENTS  TO  STATF„S  WITH  COMPLYIM! 

pr«m:rams. 

(a)  Payments  by  Attorney  General.— 
Within  ninety  days  after  approving  a  certifi- 
cation of  a  State  under  section  8(b).  the  At- 
torney General  shall  pay  to  that  SUte  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (d).  Payment 
shall  be  made  in  a  single  installment  to  the 
State  officer,  agency,  or  organization  au- 
thorized by  State  law  to  receive  such  pay- 
ment. 

(b)  Use  of  Payments.— Payments  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the 
SUte  to  support  and  pay  the  costs  of  esUb- 
lishing  and  operating  one  or  more  malprac- 
tice screening  panels  under  section  5  and  to 
reimburse  the  State  for  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  submitting  the  State  program.  Any 
amount  of  a  payment  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  is  not  used  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  sentence  may  be  used  by 
the  State  to— 

( 1 )  identify  the  causes  of  health  care  mal- 
practice incidents  within  the  SUte  and  de- 
velop means  and  programs  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  severity  and  frequency  of  avoid- 
able injuries  to  patients; 

(2)  review  the  structure,  authority,  and 
operations  of  approved  SUte  malpractice 
claims  plans,  risk-management  committees, 
professional  standards  review  organizations, 
professional  licensing  bodies,  and  profes- 
sional conduct  bodies  for  licensed  or  certi- 
fied health  care  professionals  and  indus- 
tries, and  develop  or  implement  needed  im- 
provements in  such  plans,  committees,  orga- 
nizations, and  bodies:  and 

(3)  develop  or  offer  courses  or  materials 
relating  to— 

(A)  recognized  standards  for  the  safe  and 
approved  practice  of  any  licensed  or  certi- 
fied health  care  profession  or  industry 
within  the  SUte:  and 

(B)  means  by  which  the  risks  of  avoidable 
injury  to  patients  may  be  reduced  and  the 
standards  of  health  care  practice  improved. 

(c)  Report  of  Governor.- Within  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  a  SUte  re- 
ceives a  payment  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  shall  report  to  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  SUtes  use  of  such 
payment.  Upon  request,  the  Governor  of 
any  such  SUte  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  description  of  any  State 
activity  carried  out  under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Amount  of  Payments.— The  Attorney 
General  shall  allocate  among  the  States  the 
amounU  appropriated  to  make  payments 
under  this  section  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  allocate 
$250,000  from  the  amounte  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  to  each  State,  except  that 
if- 

(A)  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  is  less  than  $12,500,000,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  proportionately  reduce 
the  amount  allocated  to  each  State:  and 

(B)  if  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  exceeds  $12,500,000,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  allocate  to  each  SUte, 
from  the  amount  which  equals  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  and  $12,500,000.  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  difference  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  SUtes. 

(2)  If.  under  section  8(c),  a  Sute's  alloca- 
tion under  this  Act  is  terminated,  or  if. 
under  section  8(e).  a  SUte  is  required  to 
repay  to  the  United  SUtes  any  amount,  the 
amount  of  such  terminated  allocation  or  re- 
payment shall  be  reallocated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3). 


(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 
amounts  which  are  subject  to  reallocation 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reallo- 
cated and  paid  to  SUtes  which  the  Attorney 
General  determines,  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's discretion,  are  most  in  need  of  addition- 
al funds  to  support  the  SUte  program.  In 
reallocating  amounte  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  consider  all  rele- 
vant circumstances,  including— 

(A)  a  high  incidence  of  malpractice  claims 
within  a  State: 

(B)  unique  or  unusual  types  of  claims  re- 
quiring exceptional  expense  to  a  SUte: 

(C)  long  distances  or  other  geographical 
barriers  within  a  State  which  Increase  travel 
and  administrative  coste  for  the  SUte  pro- 
gram: 

(D)  particular  claims  in  a  SUte  involving 
unusual  problems  of  proof  or  presenting 
new  issues  of  scientific  fact  or  professional 
standards: 

(E)  particular  claims  or  patterns  of  claims 
in  a  State  involving  similar  or  related  inju- 
ries to  a  large  number  of  persons  similarly 
situated:  and 

(P)  special  litigation  or  management  needs 
which  occur  in  order  to  comply  with  exist- 
ing SUte  law  or  SUte  constitutional  re- 
quiremente. 

(4)  Amounte  subject  to  reallocation  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  may  also  be  allocated 
and  paid  by  the  Attorney  General  to  any 
SUte  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment or  implementation  of  a  modified 
State  program,  or  for  studies  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  State  program.  The  resulte  of 
any  such  study  shall  be  reported  to  the  At- 
torney General. 
SEC.  10.  jrmciAL  review. 

Any  decision  by  the  Attorney  General— 

(1)  that  a  State  program  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  this  Act. 

(2)  to  terminate  the  allocation  of  a  SUte 
under  this  Act. 

(3)  to  require  a  SUte  to  repay  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act,  or 

(4)  to  reallocate  funds  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

SEC.  11.  AITHORIZAIION  OF  APPR<»PRIATM»NS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JUDGE  W.  BREVARD  HAND  AND 
THE  ALABAMA  PRAYER  CASE: 
A  PROFILE  IN  COURAGE 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  reached  a  new  milestone  in 
the  cause  for  religious  liberty  and  lim- 
ited constitutional  government.  In  the 
case  of  Jaffree  against  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Mobile 
County,  decided  on  January  14.  1983, 
Federal  District  Judge  W.  Brevard 
Hand  held  that  the  Federal  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  cases  involv- 
ing prayer  in  the  public  schools  of  Ala- 
bama. If  the  decision  is  upheld,  the 
States  would  be  free,  as  they  always 
were  until  a  few  years  ago.  to  deter- 
mine  for   themselves   the   nature   of 


church-state  relations  within  their  ju- 
risdictions, and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  once  again  be  prohibited 
from  dictating  such  policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of 
Judge  Hand's  courageous  decision  is  so 
far  reaching  as  to  suggest  that  we  may 
be  entering  a  new  era  of  American 
constitutional  development.  In  a  care- 
fully reasoned  and  remarkably  elo- 
quent opinion  that  is  destined  to  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  legal  history  as 
a  landmark  decision.  Judge  Hand  has 
amassed  a  moimtain  of  evidence  to 
demonstrate  the  tragic  flaws  of  the 
originsd  prayer  case  in  1962.  Forcefully 
challenging  the  Supreme  Court's  in- 
terpretation of  the  establishment 
clause.  Judge  Hand  has  shown  beyond 
peradventure  that  the  Court  has  total- 
ly misunderstood  and  misconstrued 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment  for  the  past  30  years  or 
more. 

The  first  amendment  provides,  in 
part,  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  the  Establishment  of 
Religion."  As  Judge  Hand  amply  dem- 
onstrates, this  provision  was  intended 
by  our  forefathers  to  protect  not  only 
each  individual  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  religion  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  also  to  guaran- 
tee to  each  State  that  it  would  contin- 
ue under  the  new  Constitution  to  de- 
termine the  course  of  chiut:h-state  re- 
lations within  its  boundaries,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  State  constitution  and 
State  bill  of  rights.  By  applying  the  es- 
tablishment clause  to  the  States,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  subverted  one  of 
the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  1st 
amendment.  That  the  Court  has  also 
misread  the  14th  amendment  by  incor- 
porating the  prohibition  against  a  na- 
tional religious  establishment  into  the 
due  process  clause  is  equally  clear 
from  a  reading  of  Judge  Hand's  en- 
lightening opinion. 

Not  the  least  important  aspect  of 
the  opinion  is  that  it  also  demon- 
strates the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
application  of  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments in  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the 
States,  the  so-called  doctrine  of  incor- 
poration which  has  become  the  great 
wellspring  of  Federal  judicial  power  in 
modem  America. 

Senators  who  read  the  Jaffree  case 
will  likewise  be  surprised  to  encounter 
a  vast  storehouse  of  information  about 
our  formative  era,  facts  that  have 
never  before  appeared  in  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  establishment.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  this  regard  is 
Judge  Hand's  persuasive  argument 
that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution, 
including  James  Madison,  who  drafted 
the  first  amendment,  commonly  be- 
lieved that  the  concept  of  religious  es- 
tablishment meant  only  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  particular  religious  sect,  and 
that  government  support  and  encour- 
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religion  generally  was  al- 
fttting  and  proper. 

Presidents      Washington. 

ind     Madison     all     issued 

„   Day   prayer   proclama- 

they  were  in  office.  Only 

refused— but  on  the  consti- 

gfound  that  the  whole  matter 

and  church-state  relations 

^  reserved  to  the  States 

no  authority,  as  a  Federal 
enter  the  field. 

the  Jaffree  decision 
a  long  overdue  repudi- 
judicial    supremacy     from 
lower  echelons  of  the  Fed- 
itself.  Judge  Hand  has 
the  infallibility  of  the  Su- 
and  in  so  doing  has  de- 
opinion  that  will  serve  as  a 
reminder    that    our    judges 
ith  to  uphold  the  supremacy 
nstitution.  not  the  suprema- 
Supreme  Court  or  its  inter- 
of  the  Constitution.  While 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
maintained,  as  Jus- 
put  it,  that  "the  ulti- 
of  constitutionality  is 
itself,  and  not  what 
1  aid  about  it,"  I  can  think  of 
i  nstance  where  a  lower  Feder- 
las  directly  and  deliberately 
a  line  of  precedent  of  this 
The    Jaffree    holding    is 
ribute    not    only    to    Judge 
learning  and  scholarship,  but 
personal  courage, 
to  derogate  from  the  impor- 
originality  of  Judge  Hand's 
to  note  further  that  one 
Nktion's  leading  constitutional 
whom  I  am  pleased  to  say  is 
member  of  my  staff,  played  a 
in  this  case.  As  Judge  Hand 
acknowledges  in  his  opin- 
of  the  credit  for  this  dra- 
understanding  of  our  Con- 
in  the  Jaffree  case  actually 
ames  McClellan,  whose  mas- 
qonstitutional  law  and  history 
to  many  of  us  here  in  the 
particularly  to  this  Sena- 


NfcClellan    was    called    as    an 
witness  to  testify  in  this  case, 
Numerous  writings  on  the  Con- 
were    used    extensively    by 
in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

his  indebtedness  to  Dr. 

and  other  courageous  schol- 

Judte  Hand  said.   'If  this  opinion 

accc  mplish  its  intent,  which  is  to 

\  ack  to  our  original  roots,  then 

the  credit  for  the  vision  lies 

James  McClellan,"  whose 

'proven  invaluable  to  the 

this  opinion." 

recently.  Dr.  McClellan  was 
coiinsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
-..  of  Powers,  which  is  chaired 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  East.  He  is  now 
the  dire  :tor  of  the  Center  for  Judicial 
Studies,  a  newly  established  and  much 


needed  legal  and  educational  founda- 
tion here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  that 
is  dedicated  to  judicial  and  constitu- 
tional reform.  If  the  Jaffree  case  is  an 
augury  of  things  to  come,  then  it 
seems  certain  that  we  shall  be  hearing 
more  from  the  Center  for  Judicial 
Studies  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  Hand's  historic 
decision  will  surely  be  appealed,  and 
the  final  outcome  of  the  case  is  yet  im- 
certain.  But  we  now  have  a  precedent 
that  fully  supports  what  a  number  of 
constitutional  scholars  and  Members 
of  Congress  have  known  for  years— 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  simply 
erred  in  its  reading  of  history.  As  we 
are  reminded  by  Judge  Hand: 

Amendment  through  judicial  fiat  is  both 
unconstitutional  and  illegal.  Amendment 
through  judicial  fiat  breeds  disrespect  for 
the  law.  and  it  undermines  the  very  basic 
notion  that  this  country  is  governed  by  laws 
and  not  by  men. ...  Let  us  have  faith  in  the 
Tightness  of  our  charter  and  the  patience  to 
persevere  in  adhering  to  Its  principles.  If  we 
do  so  then  all  will  have  an  input  into  change 
and  not  just  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  sobering 
thoughts  that  warrant  our  closest  re- 
flection. It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
exhibit  the  same  Intellectual  honesty 
and  commitment  to  truth  that  Judge 
Hand  has  shown,  and  will,  on  the  basis 
of  his  powerful  opinion,  come  to  recog- 
nize the  terrible  mistake  it  has  made. 
It  is  also  my  profound  hope  that  Sena- 
tors and  all  other  interested  Ameri- 
cans will  study  Judge  Hand's  opinion 
carefully  and  objectively. 

Mr.  President,  toward  this  end,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Judge  W.  Bre- 
vard Hand's  opinion  and  footnotes  in 
the  case  of  Jaffree  against  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Mobile 
County  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  opinion  follows: 
[Civil  action  No.  82-0554-H  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Alabama.  Southern  Division] 

Memorandum  Opinion 
Ishmael  Jaffree;  Jamael  Aakki  Jaffree, 
Makeba  Green,  and  Chioke  Saleem  Jaffree. 
infants,  by  and  through  their  best  of  friend 
and  father.  Ishmael  Jaffree.  Plaintiffs, 
vs. 
The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Mobile  County:  Dan  C.  Alexander,  Dr. 
Norman  Berger.  Hiram  Bosarge.  Norman  G. 
Cox.  Ruth  P.  Drago.  and  Dr.  Robert  Gil- 
liard.  in  their  official  capacities  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Mobile  County;  Dr.  Abe  L.  Hammons.  in  his 
official  capacity  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Mobile  County: 
Annie  Bell  Phillips,  individually  and  in  her 
official  capacity  as  principal  of  Morningside 
Elementary  School:  Julia  Green.  Individual- 
ly and  in  her  official  capacity  as  a  teacher 
at  Morningside  Elementary  School;  Betty 
Lee.  individually  and  in  her  official  capacity 
as  principal  of  E.  R.  Dickson  Elementary 
School;  Charlene  Boyd,  individually  and  in 
her  official  capacity  as  a  teacher  at  E.  R. 
Dickson  Elementary  School;  Emma  Reed, 
individually  and  in  her  official  capacity  as 


principal  of  Craighead  Elementary  School: 
Pixie  Alexander,  individually  and  in  her  of- 
ficial capacity  as  a  teacher  at  Craighead  El- 
ementary School.  Etefendants. 

PRELUSIOM 

(If  In  the  opinion  of  the  People,  the  distri- 
bution or  modification  of  the  Constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  l>e  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield.— Farewell  Address  by  George 
Washington,  reprinted  in  R.  Berger.  Gov- 
ernment by  Judiciary  299  (1977).) 

Ishmael  Jaffree,  on  behalf  of  his  three  (3) 
minor  children,  seeks  declaratory  and  in- 
junctive relief.  In  the  original  complaint  Mr. 
Jaffree  sought  a  declaration  from  the  Court 
that  certain  prayer  activities  initiated  by  his 
children's  public  school  teachers  violated 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution.  He 
sought  to  have  these  prayer  activities  en- 
joined. 

A  trial  was  held  on  the  merits  on  Novem- 
ber 15-18,  1982.  After  hearing  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  considering  the  exhibits,  dis- 
covery, stipulations,  pleadings,  briefs,  and 
legal  arguments  of  the  parties,  the  Court 
enters  the  following  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law. 

I.  FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

Ishmael  Jaffree  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  a  resident  of  Mobile  County.  Ala- 
bama, and  has  three  (3)  minor  children  at- 
tending public  schools  in  Mobile  County. 
Alabama:  Jamael  Aakki  Jaffree.  Makeba 
Green  and  Chioke  Saleem  Jaffree. 

Defendants.  Annie  Bell  Phillips  (princi- 
pal) and  Julia  Green  (teacher)  are  employed 
at  Morningside  Elementary  School,  where 
Jamael  Aakki  Jaffree  attended  school 
during  the  1981-82  school  year.  Defendants 
Betty  Lee  (principal)  and  Charlene  Boyd 
(teacher)  are  employed  at  E.R.  Dickson  Ele- 
mentary School  where  Chioke  Saleem  Jaf- 
free attended  during  the  1981-82  school 
year.  Defendant i.  Emma  Reed  (principal) 
and  Pixie  Alexander  (teacher)  are  employed 
at  Craighead  Elementary  School  where 
Makeba  Green  attended  school  during  the 
1981-82  school  year.  Each  of  these  defend- 
ants is  sued  individually  and  in  their  official 
capacity.  Each  of  the  schools  is  part  of  the 
system  of  public  education  in  Mobile 
County,  Alabama. 

Dan  Alexander.  Dr.  Norman  Berger. 
Hiram  Bosarge,  Norman  Cox.  Ruth  F. 
Drago  and  Dr.  Robert  Gilliard  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Mobile  County.  Alabama.  As  commissioners, 
each  of  these  defendants  collectively  is 
charged  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama with  administering  the  system  of 
public  instruction  for  Mobile  County.  Ala- 
bama. These  defendants  are  sued  only  in 
their  official  capacity. 

Dr.  Abe  L.  Hammons  is  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  for  Mobile  County.  Ala- 
bama. Defendant  Hammons  has  direct  su- 
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In  this  typewritten  opinion  the  Court  has  opted 
to  place  its  footnotes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opin- 
ion, but  in  so  doing  does  not  intend  to  depricate  the 
significance  thereof  to  the  opinion  rendered.  The 
publisher  may  or  will  opt  to  place  the  footnotes  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  page. 


pervisory  responsibilities  over  all  principals, 
teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  Mobile 
County  Public  School  System.  This  defend- 
ant is  sued  only  in  his  official  capacity. 

Defendant  Boyd,  as  early  as  September 
16.  1981.  led  her  class  at  E.  R.  Dickson  in 
singing  the  following  phrase: 

God  is  great.  God  is  good. 

Let  us  thank  Him  for  our  food. 

Bow  our  heads  we  all  are  fed. 

Give  us  Lord  our  daily  bread. 

Amen! 
The  recitation  of  this  phrase  continued  on  a 
daily  basis  throughout  the  1981-82  school 

Defendant  Boyd  was  made  aware  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1981  that  the  minor  plaintiff. 
Chioke  Jaffree.  did  not  want  to  participate 
in  the  singing  of  the  phrase  referenced 
above  or  be  exposed  to  any  other  type  of  re- 
ligious observances.  On  March  5.  198^. 
during  a  parent-teacher  conference.  Ms. 
Boyd  was  told  by  Chiokes  father  that  he 
did  not  want  his  son  exposed  to  religious  ac- 
tivity in  his  classroom  and  that,  in  Mr.  Jaf- 
frees  opinion,  the  activity  was  unlawful. 
Again,  on  March  11.  1982.  Ms.  Boyd  received 
a  handwritten  letter  from  Mr.  Jaffree  which 
again  advised  her  that  leading  her  class  in 
chanting  the  referenced  phrase  was  unlaw- 
ful This  letter  further  advised  Ms.  Boyd 
that  if  the  practice  was  not  discontinued 
that  he  would  take  further  administrative 
and  judicial  steps  to  see  that  it  was. 

Finally.  Ms.  Boyd  was  made  aware  of  the 
contents  of  a  letter  drafted  by  Mr.  Jaffree. 
dated  May  10.  1982.  which  had  been  sent  to 
Superintendent  Hammons  complaining 
about  the  prayer  activity  in  Ms.  Boyd  s 
classroom.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jaffree  s 
protestations,  the  recitation  of  the  prayer 
continued. 

Defendant  Lee  learned  on  March  8.  198J. 
that  Mr.  Jaffree  had  complained  about  the 
prayer  activities  which  were  being  conduct- 
ed in  defendant  Boyds  classroom.  Ms.  Lee 
directly  spoke  with  Mr.  Jaffree  on  March 
11  1982,  and  learned  from  him  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  prayer  activities  in  Ms. 
Boyds  class  and  that  he  felt  the  same  to  be 
unconstitutional.  On  the  same  day.  Ms.  Lee 
called  Mr.  Larry  Newton,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, who  informed  her  that  the  prayer 
activity  in  Ms.  Boyd's  class  could  continue 
on  a  "Strictly  voluntary  basis." 

Defendant  Pixie  Alexander  has  led  her 
class  at  Craighead  in  reciting  the  following 
phrase: 

God  is  great.  God  is  good. 
Let  us  thank  Him  for  our  food. 
Further,  defendant  Pixie  Alexander  had  her 
class  recite  the  following,  which  is  known  as 
the  Lords  Prayer: 

"Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  and  forgive 
us  our  debte  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation  but  deliver  us 
from  evil  for  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen." 

The  recitation  of  these  phrases  continued 
on  a  daily  basis  throughout  the  1981-82 
school  year. 

Defendant  Pixie  Alexander  learned  on 
May  24.  1982.  that  Mr.  Jaffree  had  com- 
plained, through  a  letter  dated  May  10. 
1982  to  defendant  Hammons.  about  her 
leading  her  class  in  the  above-referenced 
prayer  activity.  After  Ms.  Alexander  learned 
of  Mr.  Jaffrees  May  10.  1982  letter,  she  con- 
tinued to  lead  her  class  in  reciting  the  refer- 
enced phrases. 


Ms    Green  admitted  that  she  frequently 
leads'  her  class  in  singing  the  following  song: 
For  health  and  strength  and  daily  food. 
We  praise  Thy  name.  Oh  Lord. 

This  activity  continued  throughout  the 
school  year,  despite  the  fact  that  Ms.  Green 
had  knowledge  that  plaintiff  did  not  want 
his  child  exposed  to  the  above-mentioned 
song  See  defendant  Greens  response  to 
plaintiffs-  Interrogatories  Nos.  21.  22.  50  and 

Upon  learning  of  the  plaintiffs'  concern 
over  prayer  activity  in  their  schools.  deferi(l- 
ants  Reed  and  Phillips  consulted  with 
teachers  involved,  however,  neither  defend- 
ant advised  or  instructed  the  defendant 
teachers  to  discontinue  the  complained  of 

aictivity 

Prior  to  the  1981-82  school  year,  defend- 
ants Reed.  Phillips.  Boyd,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent.  Green,  each  knew  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Mobile  County 
had  a  policy  regarding  religious  activity  m 
public  schools.  However,  not  one  of  the 
teachers  sought  or  received  advice  from  the 
board  or  the  superintendent  prior  to  the 
plaintiffs'  initial  complaint  regarding 
whether  their  classroom  prayer  activities 
were  consistent  with  the  policy. 

The  policy  on  religious  instruction  adopt- 
ed by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
Mobile  County  reads  as  follows: 
•Religious  Instruction 
■Schools  shall  comply  with  all  existing 
state  and  federal  laws  as  these  laws  pertain 
to  religious  practices  and  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion. This  policy  shall  not  be  interpreted 
to  prohibit  teaching  about  the  vanous  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  the  influence  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  faith  on  our  society,  and 
the  values  and  ideals  of  the  American  way 

of  life'  ,  ,     .i.„ 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  in  the 

State  of  Alabama.  Alabama  Code  §  16-28-3 

(1975).  ,  ,  , 

The  complaint  in  this  case  was  later 
amended  to  include  allegations  against  Gov- 
ernor Fob  James  and  various  state  officials. 
The  claims  against  the  state  officials  were 
severed.  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  21,  and  they  are  the 
subject  of  a  separate  order  which  the  Court 
entered  today.  ,  ,    ,  ■ 

This  recitation  of  the  findings  of  fact  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  all-inclusive  statement 
of  the  facts  as  they  were  produced  in  this 
case.  Because  of  the  following  opinion  the 
Court  is  of  the  impression  that  the  facts 
above-recited  constitute  a  sufficient  recita- 
tion for  deciding  this  case.  However,  in  the 
event  there  is  a  disagreement  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  this  Court,  the  court 
does  not  desire  to  be  precluded  from  a  fur- 
ther recitation  of  appropriate  fact  as  may 
be  essential  to  further  conclusions  in  the 
case.  Examples  of  what  the  Court  alludes  to 
Is  the  factual  bases  for  consideration  of  the 
questions  of  freedom  of  speech,  whether  or 
not  secular  humanism  is  in  fact  a  religion, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW 

A.  Subject-matter  jurisdiction 
This  action  is  brought  under  42  U.S.C. 
1 1983.'  The  complaint  alleges  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter jurisdiction  of  the  Court  "is 
evoked  pursuant  to  Title  28,  Sections  1343 
(3)  and  (4).  and  sections  2201  and  2202  of 
the  United  States  Code.'  See  Complaint  at  2 
(filed  May  28.  1982).  Neither  of  the  two 
amended  complainU  add  anything  to  this 
jurisdictional  allegation.^ 

The  complaint  alleges  that  righU  guaran- 
teed to  the  plaintiffs  under  the  first  and 


fourteenth  amendments  have  been  violat- 
ed.' The  subject-matter  jurisdiction  of  a 
federal  court  over  a  claim  arising  under  42 
U.S.C.  i  1983  resU  upon  28  U.S.C.  !  1343(3). 
While  the  complaint  does  not  allege  that 
subject-matter  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the 
court  under  the  general,  federal-question  ju- 
risdictional statute.  28  U.S.C.  51331.  cer- 
tainly subject-matter  jurisdiction  is  vested 
under  that  provision  since  a  federal  district 
court  has  "original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil 
actions  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
or  treaties  of  the  United  SUtes. "  28  U.S.C. 
{  1331.  exclusive  of  the  amount-in-contro- 
versy.  Thus,  the  Court  concludes  that  it  has 
subject-matter  jurisdiction  over  the  claims 
alleged  by  the  plaintiffs.* 


B.  School-prayer  precedent 
The  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  has 
previously  addressed  itself  in  many  cases  to 
the  practice  of  prayer  and  religious  services 
in  the  public  schools.  As  courts  are  wont  to 
say.  this  court  does  not  write  upon  a  clean 
slate  when  it  addresses  the  issue  of  school 
prayer. 

Viewed  historically,  three  decisions  have 
lately  provided  general  rules  for  school 
prayer.  In  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421 
(1962).  Abington  v.  Schempp.  374  U.S.  203 
(1963).  and  Murray  v.  Curlett.  374  U.S.  203 
(1963).  the  Supreme  Court  established  the 
basic  considerations.  As  stated,  the  rule  is 
that  "Ctlhe  First  Amendment  has  erected  a 
wall  between  church  and  state.  That  wall 
must  be  kept  high  and  impregnable.  We 
could  not  approve  the  slightest  breach.' 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education.  330  U.S.  1. 
18  (1947)  (per  Black.  J.). 

m  Engel  v.  VilaU  parenU  of  public  school 
students  filed  suit  to  compel  the  board  of 
education  to  discontinue  the  use  of  an  offi- 
cial prayer  in  the  public  schools.  The  prayer 
was  asserted  to  be  contrary  to  the  beliefs, 
religions,  or  religious  practices  of  the  com- 
plaining parents  and  their  children.  In 
Engel  the  board  of  education,  acting  in  its 
official  capacity  under  state  law.  directed 
the  principals  to  cause  the  following  prayer 
to  be  said  aloud  by  each  class  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  in  each  homeroom:  •  Al- 
mighty God.  we  acknowledge  our  depend- 
ence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers  and  our 
Country."  370  U.S.  at  422.  This  prayer  was 
adopted  by  the  school  board  because  it  be- 
lieved the  prayer  would  help  instill  the 
proper  moral  and  spiritual  training  needed 
by  the  students.  ^     ,  w      ^ 

The  parents  argued  that  the  school  board 
violated   the  establishment   clause   of   the 
first  amendment  when  it  directed  that  this 
prayer  be  recited  in  the  public  schools.  The 
first  amendment  provides,  in  relevant  part, 
that  -Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  or  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof  ..."  US.  Const 
amend.  I.  The  Supreme  Court  found    that 
by  using  its  public  school  system  to  encour- 
age recitation  of  the  Regents  prayer,  the 
State  of  New  York  haldl  adopted  a  practice 
wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  Establishment 
Clause  "  Id.  at  422.  The  Court  found  this 
prayer  to  be  a  religious  activity.  The  prayer 
constituted  -a  solemn  avowal  of  devine  faith 
and  supplication  for  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty.  The   nature   of   siich   prayer   h^ 
always  been  religious  ....     /d-  at  4^4-zo. 
The  Court  noted  that  "tilt  Cwals  a  matter 
of  history  that  this  very  practice  of  estab- 
lishing   governmenUlly   composed    prayers 
for  religious  services  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  caused  many  of  our  early  colonisU  to 
leave  England  and  seek  religious  freedom  in 
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'd.  at  425.  Therefore,  according 
Coif-t.  the  prayer  "breachedtdl  the 
wall  of  separation  between 
State."  Id. 
historical  documents,  the  Court  ob- 
[bly  the  time  of  the  adoption 
Constitution,  our  history  shows  that 
a  widespread  awareness  among 
Ameficans  of  the  danger  of  a  union  of 
State.  These  people  knew,  some 
bitter  personal  experience, 
oflthe  greatest  dangers  to  the  free- 
individual  to  worship  in  his  own 
I  he  Government's  placing  its  offi- 
}f  approval  upon  one  particular 
prayer  or  one  particular  form  of  reli- 
The  First  Amendment 
o  the  Constitution  to  stand  as  a 
hat  neither  the  power  nor  the 
the  Federal  Government  would 
( ontrol,  support,  or  influence  the 
pjayer  the  American  people  can 
people's  religions  must  not  be 
the  pressures  of  government  or 
time  a  new  political  adminis- 
elected    to    office.    Under    the 
s   prohibition   against    govem- 
estiblishment  of  religion,   as  rein- 
prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth 
government  in  this  country,  be 
.  ederal  is  without  power  to  pre- 
any  particular  form  of  prayer 
be  used  as  an  official  prayer  in 
any  program  of  govemmentally 
religious  activity."  Id.  at  429-30 
B  dded). 
asser  ;ion  by  the  Court  that  the  estab- 
cl(.use  of  the  first  amendment  ap- 
states  was  unaccompanied  by 
to  authority.  This  conclusion 
supposedly  upon  its  examina- 
hist^rical  documents. 

Mr.   Justice   Stewart    argued 
n^jority  in  Engel  misinterpreted 
ai|iendment.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
official  religion  was  not  estab- 
leiting  those  who  wanted  to  say  a 
it.  To  the  contrary,  Mr.  Justice 
th4ught  "that  to  deny  the  wish  of 
children  to  join  in  reciting  this 
deny  them  the  opportunity  of 
the   spiritual   heritage   of   our 
at  445.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
problem,  our  country  is  steeped  in  a 
religious  tradition.  That  religious 
reflected  in  countless  practices 
our  institutions  and  govemmen- 
For  instance,  the  United  States 
(^urt   has   always   opened   each 
with  the  prayer  "God  save  the 
and  this  Honorable  Court." 
Each  President  of  the  United 
upon  assuming  office,  swore  an 
to  properly  execute  his  presi- 
dut|es.  Our  national  anthem,   "The 
Banner,"     contains     these 


the  victory  and  peace,  may  the 

rescued  land 
Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 

us  a  nation! 


'  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is 
our  motto  "In  God   is   our 


The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 

the  words   'one  Nation  under 

with  liberty  and  justice  for 

(^phasis   in  original).   Congress 

n  1954.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  be- 

he  Regent's  prayer  in  New  York 

more  than  "to  recognize  and  to 

(  eeply  enriched  and  highly  cher- 

traditions  of  our  Nation— tra- 


ditions which  came  down  to  us  from  those 
who  almost  two  hundred  years  ago  avowed 
their  firm  Reliance  on  the  Protection  of 
divine  Providence'  when  they  proclaimed 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  this  brave 
new  world."  Id.  at  450. 

Following  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Engel,  the  Court  decided  Abington 
V.  Schempp  and  Murray  v.  CurletL  In  Abing- 
ton, a  state  law  in  Pennsylvania  required 
that  [alt  least  ten  verses  from  the  Holy 
Bible  shall  be  read,  without  comment,  at 
the  opening  of  each  public  school  on  each 
school  day.  Any  child  shall  be  excused  from 
such  Bible  reading,  or  attending  such  Bible 
reading,  upon  the  written  request  of  his 
parent  or  guardian."  374  U.S.  205.  The 
Schempp  family,  husband  and  wife  and  two 
of  their  three  children,  brought  suit  to 
enjoin  enforcement  of  this  statute.  The 
Schempps  contended  that  their  rights 
under  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  were  being  vio- 
lated. 

Each  morning  at  the  Abington  Senior 
High  School  between  8:15  a.m.  and  8:30 
a.m..  while  students  were  attending  their 
homerooms,  selected  students  would  read 
ten  verses  from  the  Holy  Bible.  These  Bible 
readings  were  broadcast  to  each  room  in  the 
school  building.  Following  the  Bible  read- 
ings the  Lord's  Prayer  was  recited.  As  with 
the  Bible  readings,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
broadcast  throughout  the  building.  Follow- 
ing the  Bible  readings  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  a  flag  salute  was  p)erformed.  Partici- 
pation in  the  opening  exercises,  as  directed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  statute,  was  voluntary. 

No  prefatory  statement,  no  questions,  no 
comments,  and  no  explanations  were  made 
at  or  during  the  exercises.  Students  and  par- 
ents were  advised  that  any  student  could 
absent  himself  from  the  classroom  or. 
should  he  elect  to  remain,  not  participate  in 
the  exercises. 

In  Murray  v.  Curlett,  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  adopted  a 
rule  which  "provided  for  the  holding  of 
opening  exercises  in  the  schools  of  the  city, 
consisting  primarily  of  'reading,  without 
comment,  of  a  chapter  in  the  Holy  Bible 
and/or  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.'  "  374 
U.S.  211.  An  athiest.  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray, 
objected  to  the  Bible  reading  and  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  After  receiving 
the  objection  the  board  specifically  provid- 
ed that  the  Bible  reading  and  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  should  be  conducted  without 
comment  and  that  any  child  could  be  ex- 
cused from  participating  in  the  opening  ex- 
ercises or  from  attending  them  upon  the 
written  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Because  of  the  similarity  of  the  issues  in 
t>oth  the  Abington  case  and  the  Murray  case 
the  Supreme  Court  consolidated  both  cases 
on  appeal  and  decided  them  together.  The 
Court  recognized  that  "[i]t  is  true  that  reli- 
gion has  been  closely  identified  with  our 
history  and  government.  .  .  .  The  history  of 
man  is  Inseparable  from  the  history  of  reli- 
gion. And  .  .  .  since  the  beginning  of  that 
history  many  people  have  devoutely  be- 
lieved that  "More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of. Ab- 
ington School  District  v.  Schempp,  374  U.S.. 
at  212-13  (quoting  Zorach  v.  ClausoTi,  343 
U.S.  306,  313  (1952)).  Notwithstanding  this 
recognition  by  the  Court  that  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  country,  together  with  the  his- 
tory of  man,  was  inseparable  from  religion 
the  Court  found  the  Bible  reading  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  an  un- 
constitutional abridgement  of  the  first 
amendment     prohibition     that     "Congress 


shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof "  U.S.  Const,  amend,  I. 

The  Court  noted  that  the  first  amend- 
ment prohibited  more  than  govenmental 
preference  of  one  religion  over  another. 
Rather,  the  first  amendment  was  intended 
"  "to  create  a  complete  and  permanent  sepa- 
ration of  the  spheres  of  religious  activity  in 
civil  authority  by  comprehensively  forbid- 
ding every  form  of  public  aid  or  support  for 
religion.'  "  IcL  at  217  (quoting  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  31-2  (1947)). 
The  Court  reviewed  several  of  its  precedents 
which  touched  on  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, and  concluded  that  "  '[tlhere  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment reflects  the  philosophy  that  Church 
and  State  should  be  separated.  And  so  far  as 
Interference  with  the  "free  exercise"  of  reli- 
gion and  an  "establishment"  of  religion  are 
concerned  the  separation  must  be  complete 
and  unequivocal'.  The  First  Amendment 
within  the  scope  of  Its  coverge  permits  no 
exception:  the  prohibition  is  absolute."  Id. 
at  219-20  (quoting  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343 
U.S.  306.  312  (1952)).  The  Court  in  Abington 
reasoned  from  its  own  precedent  rather 
than  Independently  reviewing  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  first  and  the  fourteenth 
amendments.  The  Court  held  that  the  Bible 
reading  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  both  cases  were  religious  exer- 
cises. The  "rights."  Id.  at  224.  of  the  plain- 
tiffs were  being  violated.  The  religious  char- 
acter of  the  Bible  reading  and  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  not  mitigated  by 
the  fact  that  students  were  allowed  to 
absent  themselves  from  their  homerooms 
upon  request  of  their  parents.  "The  breach 
of  neutrality  that  is  today  a  trickling  stream 
may  all  t(X>  soon  become  a  raging  tor- 
rent. .  .  ."  Id.  at  225. 

The  principles  enunciated  in  Engel  v. 
Vitale,  Abington  v.  Schempp,  and  Murray  v. 
Curlett  have  been  distilled  to  this.  "To  pass 
muster  under  the  Establishment  Clause,  the 
governmental  activity  must,  first,  reflect  a 
clearly  secular  governmental  purpose: 
second,  have  a  primary  effect  that  neither 
advances  nor  inhibits  religion;  and  third, 
avoid  excessive  government  entanglement 
with  religion.  Committee  for  Public  Educa- 
tion &  Religious  LH>erty  v.  Nyquist,  413  U.S. 
756.  773,  93  S.  Ct.  2955.  2965.  37  L.  Ed.  2d 
948  (1973)."  Hall  v.  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, 656  F.  2d  999.  1002  (5th  Cir. 
1981).  "If  a  statute  (or  official  administra- 
tive directive]  violates  any  of  these  three 
principles,  it  must  be  struck  down  under  the 
Establishment  Clause."  Stone  v.  Graham, 
101  S.  Ct.  192.  193  (1980)  (holding  that  a 
Kentucky  statute  requiring  posting  of  copy 
of  Ten  Commandments  on  walls  of  each 
public  school  classroom  in  state  had  preemi- 
nent purpose  which  was  plainly  religious  in 
nature,  and  statute  was  thus  violative  of  es- 
tablishment clause  and  that  avowed  secular 
purpose  was  not  sufficient  to  avoid  conflict 
with  first  amendment:  emphasis  added). 

Indeed,  in  this  circuit,  prayer  in  public 
schools  is  per  se  unconstitutional.  "Prayer  is 
an  address  of  entreaty,  supplication,  praise, 
or  thanksgiving  directed  to  some  sacred  or 
divine  spirit,  being,  or  object.  That  it  may 
contemplate  some  wholly  secular  objective 
cannot  alter  the  inherently  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  exercise."  Karen  B.  v.  7'rcen,  653 
F.  2d  897.  901  (5th  Cir.  1981). 

In  sum.  under  present  rulings  the  use  of 
officially-authorized  prayers  or  Bible  read- 
ings for  motivational  purposes  constitutes  a 
direct  violation  of  the  establishment  clause. 
Through  a  series  of  decisions,  the  courts 
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have  held  that  the  establishment  clause  was 
designed  to  avoid  any  official  sponsorship  or 
approval  of  religious  beliefs.  Even  though  a 
practice  may  not  be  coercive,  active  support 
of  a  particular  belief  raises  the  danger, 
under  the  rationale  of  the  Court,  that  state- 
approved  religious  views  may  be  eventually 
established. 

Although  a  given  prayer  or  practice  may 
not  favor  any  one  sect,  the  principle  of  neu- 
trality in  religious  matters  is  violated  under 
these  decisions  by  any  P'-«>8r»«i  which 
places  tacit  government  approval  upon  re^ 
gious  views  or  practices.  While  the  purpose 
of  the  program  might  the  be  neutral  or^^ 
ular.  the  effect  of  the  program  or  Practice  is 
to  give  government  aid  *"  ^upport  of  the  ad^ 
vancement  of  religious  beliefs.  Thus  the 
programs  are  held  invalid  without  any  con- 
sWerauS;  as  to  whether  they  excessively 
entangle  the  state  in  religious  affairs. 

In  contrast,  the  Supreme  Court  has  per- 
mitted the  use  of  the  Bible  in  a  "terature 
course  where  the  literary  aspects  of  the 
Bible  are  emphasized  over  iU  religious  con- 
tents. Abington  School  District  yi.  Schempp, 
374  US  203.  225  (1963).  So  long  as  the 
study  does  not  amount  to  prayer  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  religious  beliefs,  a  t^wher 
may  discuss  the  literary  aspects  of  the  Bible 
in  a  secular  course  of  study.  Finally,  the  Su- 
preme Court  permits  religious  references  in 
official  ceremonies,  including  some  school 
exercises,  on  the  basis  that  these  references 
are  part  of  our  secularized  traditions  and 
thus  will  not  advance  religion.  Engel  v. 
Vitale.  370  U.S.  421.  435  n.21  (1962). 

In  the  face  of  this  precedent  the  defend- 
ants argue  that  school  prayers  as  they  are 
employed  are  constitutional.  The  historical 
argument  which  they  advance  takes  two 
tacks  First,  the  defendants  urge  that  the 
first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
was  intended  only  to  prohibit  the  federal 
government  from  establishing  a  national  re- 
ligion. Read  in  its  proper  historical  context 
the  defendants  contend  that  the  first 
amendment  has  no  application  to  the  states. 
The  intent  of  the  drafters  and  adopters  of 
the  first  amendment  was  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  church  or  reli- 
gion, and  to  prevent  any  single  religious  sect 
or  denomination  from  obtaining  a  preferred 
position  under  the  auspices  of  the  federal 
government. 

The  corollary  of  this  historical  intent,  ac- 
cording to  the  defendants,  was  to  allow  the 
states  the  freedom  to  address  the  establisn- 
ment  of  religions  as  an  individual  preroga- 
tive of  each  state.  Stated  differently,  the 
election  by  a  state  to  establish  a  relig  on 
within  its  boundaries  was  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be  a  power 
reserved  to  the  several  states. 

Second  the  defendanU  argue  that  what- 
ever prohibitions  were  initially  placed  upon 
the  federal  government  by  the  first  amend- 
ment that  those  prohibitions  were  not  in- 
corporated against  the  states  when  the  four- 
teenth amendment  became  law  on  July  19. 
1968  The  defendants  have  introduced  the 
Court  to  a  mass  of  historical  documentation 
which  all  point  to  the  intent  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress  to  narrowly  restrict  the 
scope  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  In  par- 
ticular, these  historical  documenU,  accord- 
ing to  the  defendants,  cleariy  demonstrate 
that  the  first  amendment  was  never  intend- 
ed to  be  incorporated  through  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  apply  against  the 
states.  The  Court  shall  examine  each  histor- 
ical argument  In  turn. 
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In  the  alternative,  the  defendant-interve 
nors  argue  that  if  the  first  amendment  does 
bar  the  sUtes  from  establishing  a  religion 
then  the  Mobile  County  schools  have  estab- 
S  or  are  permitting  secular  human^m. 
^e  infra  note  41  (discussion  of  secular  hu- 
mLiE.  to  be  advanced  in  the  curriculum 
and  being  a  religion,  it  must  be  purged  also, 
^ch  a  purge,  maintain  the  defendant-mter^ 
venors     is    nigh    impossible    because   such 
Cwngs'havf  become  -  entwlned^n  every 
phase  of  the  curriculum  that  It  is  "Jte  a  per 
vasive  cancer.  If  thU  must  continue,  sw  the 
dSnd^-intervenors.  the  only  tei^ble  a^ 
temative  is  for  the  public  sch<)o^  to  aUow 
the  alternative  religious  views  to  be  pr«ent. 
ed  so  that  the  studenU  might  better  make 
more  meaningful  choices. 

C.  First  amendment  as  forbidding  absolute 
seporotion  * 


New    Hampshire,    and    Connecticut.    New 
York  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Protestant  religions.'  Three 
basic  patems  of  church-sUte  relations  domi- 
nated in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  In 
most  of  New  England  there  was  the  qua«l- 
establishment  of  a  specific  Protestant  sect. 
Only  in  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia  were  all 
religious  sects  disestablished.  "But  all  of  the 
states  still  retained  the  ChristUn  religion  as 
the  foundation  stone  of  their  social,  civil 
and  political  institutions.  Not  even  Rhode 
Island  and  Virginia  renounced  Christianity, 
and  both  states  continued  to  respect  and 
ackowledge  the  Christian  religion  in  their 
system  of  laws.  "•  At  the  time  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  ten  of  the  foiuteen  states 
refused  to  prefer  one  Protestant  sect  oyer 
another.  Nonetheless,  these  states  placed 
Protestante    In    a    preferred    sUtus    over 
Catholics.  Jews,  and  Dissenters.'" 


•    [Tlhe  real  object  6f  the  [Flirst  amend- 
ment was  not  to  countenance,  much  less  to 
advance  Mohammedanism,  or  Judatem.  or 
Infidelity,  by  prostrating  Christianity,  but 
to  exclude  all  rivalry  among  Christian  sects 
and  to  prevent  any  nationcU  ecclesiastical 
establishment  which  would  give  to  an  hier- 
archy the  exclusive  patronage  of  the  no- 
?S  govenunent."*  The  establishment 
clause  was  Intended  to  apply  only  to  the 
federal  government.  Indeed  when  the  Con- 
stituUon  was  being  framed  in  Philadelphia 
?n  1787  many  thought  a  bill  of  righU  was 
unnecessary.  It  was  recognized  by  all  that 
the  federal  government  was  the  government 
of  enumerated  righte.  Rights  not  specifical- 
ly delegated  to  the  federal  goveniment  were 
turned  by  all  to  be  reserved  to  the  sUtes. 
Anti-Federalists,  however.  Insisted  upon  a 
Bill    of    RighU    as    additional    protection 
against    federal    encroachment    upon    the 
rights  of  the  states  and  individual  liberties 
Excerpted  testimony  of  James  McClellan  at 
5-6  (trial  testimony). 

The  federalists,  who  were  the  proponents 
of  the  Constitution,  acceded  to  the  demwid 
of  the  Anti-Federalists  for  a  Bill  of  R»8hts 
since,  in  the  opinion  of  all.  nothing  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  changed  the  terms  of  the 
original  understanding  of  the  federal  con- 
vention. It  was  thought  by  all  that  the  Bi  i 
of  Rights  simply  made  express  what  was  al- 
ready understood  by  the  convention, 
namely,  the  federal  government  was  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  authority  and  that  au- 
thority did  not  include  matters  of  civil  liber- 
ty such  as  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  religion.  Id.  at  8- 
13. 


The  prohibition  in  the  first  amendment 
against  the  establishment  of  religion  gave 
the  states,  by  Implication.  !"»»  ^"Ihor,  y  to 
detennine  church-state  relations  within 
their  respective  Jv"-isdictlons.  "Thus  the  es- 
tablishment clause  actually  had  a  dual  pur- 
pose: to  guarantee  to  each  individual  that 
Congress  would  not  impose  a  national  reli- 
gion and  to  each  state  that  it  was  free  to 
define  the  meaning  of  religious  establ^h_ 
ment  under  its  own  sUte  constitution  and 
laws.  The  federal  government.  In  other 
words,  simply  had  no  authority  over  the 
states  respecting  the  matter  of  church-state 
relations. " ' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  estab- 
lished churches  existed  in  nine  of  the  colo- 
nies. Maryland.  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  all  shared  An- 
Blicanlsm  as  the  established  religion 
Son  to  those  colonies.  See  McClell^ 
supra  note  6.  at  300.  CongregationalUm  w^ 
the  established  religion  in  MassachusetU. 


•The  pattern  of  church-sUte  relations  in 
new  SUtes  entering  the  Union  after  1789 
did    not    differ    substantially    from    that 
m  the  original  fourteen.  By  1880-wid  the 
situation  did  not  radically  change  for  the 
next  three  quarters  of  a  century-the  quasi- 
establishment  of  a  specific  Protestant  sect 
had  everywhere  been  rejected;  quasi-estab- 
lishment   of   the   Protestant   religion   was 
abandoned  In  most  but  not  all  of  the  states, 
and  the  quasl-establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  still  remained  in  some  areas  A 
new  pattern  of  church-sUte  relations,  the 
multiple  or  quasl-establishment  of  all  reli- 
gions in  general,  i.e..  giving  all  re  igious 
sects  a  preferred  sUtus  over  disbelievers 
(the  No  Preference  Doctrine)  became  wide- 
spread throughout  most  of  the  Union.  Thus 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  for  example,  no 
person  who  denied  the  existence  of  God 
could  hold  office  In  such  sUtes  as  Arkansas^ 
Mississippi.  Texas.  North  Carolina,  or  South 
Carolina." ' ' 

The  first  amendment  in  large  part  was  a 
guarantee  to  the  sUtes  which  insured  that 
the  sUtes  would  be  able  to  continue  what- 
ever Church-sUte  relationship  existed  in 
1791.  Excerpted  testimony  of  James  Mcciei- 
lan  at  13  (from  trial). 

D.  Washington.  Madison,  Adams,  and 
Jefferson 

The  drafters  of  the  first  amendment  un- 
deretood  the  first  amendment  to  Prohibit 
the  federal  government  only  from  establish- 
ing a  national  religion.  Anything  short  of 
the  outright  esublishment  of  a  natonal  re- 
ligion was  not  seen  as  violative  of  the  first 
^endment.  For  example,  the  federaJ  gov- 
ernment was  free  to  promote  various  ChrB- 
tUui  religions  and  expend  monies  in  an 
ef^rt  to  see  that  those  religions  nourished. 
This  was  not  seen  as  violating  the  establish- 
ment clause.  R.  Cord.  Separation  of  Church 
and  State  15  (1982). 


The  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  first 
amendment  can  be  understood  by  examin- 
^  the^egislative  proposals  offered  contem- 
ooraneously  with  the  debate  and  adoption 
M  the  first  amendment.  For  insUnce  one  of 
me  earliest  act^  of  the  first  House  of  Repre^ 
sentatives  was  to  elect  a  chaplain.  James 
Madteon  was  a  member  of  the  congresswnal 
committee  who  recommend  the  chaplain 
sy^em  on  May  1.  1789  the  House  elected 
«  chaplain,  the  Reverend  William  Linn 
$500.00  was  appropriated  from  the  federal 
treasury  to  pay  his  salary  Even  though  the 
first  amendment  did  not  become  Pa^  of  the 
Constitution  until  1791.  had  James  Madison 
believed    in    the    absolute    separation    of 
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when  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  four- 
foontvi  ampnrimpnt  to  the  Senate.  The  joint 


"Mr.    Flackf.]    examined   a   considerable 
number  of  Northern  newspapers  and  report- 
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State  as  some  historians  have 
to  him.  James  Madision  would 
»ave  objected  on   this  principle 
election  of  a  chaplain.  ■ '  At  the 
Convention  on  June  28.  1787 
Franklin  suggested   that   a 
prayer     might     speed     progress 
debates.  Franklin  told  the  Con- 
its  President.  George  Washing- 
he  had  lived  a  long  time.  The 
ived  the  more  persuaded  he  was 
Governs  in  the  affairs  of  men."" 
therefore     beglged]     leave     to 
henceforth    prayers   imploring 
of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings 
be  held  in  this  Assem- 
morning  before   we  proceed   to 
that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy 
be  requested  to  officiate  in  that 
■  '*  Franklin's  motion  was  not 
political    reasons.    Alexander 
and    others    thought    that    the 
have  been  proper  at  the  be- 
the  convention  but  that  if  the 
adopted  during  the  convention 
might  believe  that  the  conven- 
failure.  For  this  reason,  which 
political,  the  issue  was  resolved 
without   any   vote   being 
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Presidential   proclamations,   endorsed   by 
James  Madison  when  Wash- 
President,  dealing  with  Thanks- 
and  prayer  are  all  important 
Madison's   views  on   the 
between   church   and   state.'' 
proposed   a   joint   resolution   on 
24.  1789.  which  was  intended  to 
people  of  the  United  States  an  op- 
thank  Almighty  God  for  the 
which  he  had  poured  down 
The  resolution  requested  that 
I  Jeorge  Washington  recommend 
of  the  United  States  a  day  of 
ing   and   prayer.   Congress 
the  people  should  thank  Al- 
for  affording  them  an  opportu- 
this  country. ' '  This  procla- 
submitted  to  the  President  the 
,er  Congress  had  voted  to  recom- 
states  the  final  text  of  what 
the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.'*  As  President, 
isiued  four  prayer  proclamations, 
estimony  of  James  McClellan  at 


Jefferson   is   often   cited   along 

Madison  as  a  person  who  was 

;ommitted  to  the  separation  of 

state.   The   historical    record. 

not  bear  out  this  conclusion. 

Jkfferson     undoubtedly     believed 

ch  irch  and  the  state  should  be  sep- 

a  :tions  in  public  life  demonstrate 

not  espouse  the  absolute  separa- 

in  the  modem  decisions  by 

States  Supreme  Court.  For  ex- 

>ctob€r  31.  1803.  President  Jef- 

to  the  United  States  Senate 

the  Kaskaskia  Indians  which 

federal  money  was  to  be  used 

i  Catholic  priest  and  to  build  a 

the  ministry  of  the  Kaskaskia 

treaty  was  ratified  on  Decem- 

As  Professor  Cord  points  out  in 

President  Jefferson  could  have 

explicit  appropriation  of  funds 

Catholic  priest  and  a  Catholic 

^mply  leaving  a  lump  sum  in  the 

treaty   which  could   have  been 

purpose.  However,  President 

iras    not    at    all    reluctant— for 

appears    on     the     historical 

specifically   appropriate   money 

ic  mission. 


that 


Unlike  Presidents  Washington.  Madison, 
and  Adams,  when  Jefferson  was  President 
he  broke  with  the  tradition  of  issuing  execu- 
tive religious  proclamations.  In  Jefferson's 
view  the  establishment  clause  and  the  feder- 
al division  of  power  between  the  national 
government  and  the  states  foreclosed  execu- 
tive religious  proclamations.  While  refusing 
to  issue  executive  religious  proclamations. 
President  Jefferson  recognized  that  "no 
power  to  prescribe  any  religious  exercise,  or 
to  assume  authority  in  religious  discipline, 
has  been  delegated  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. It  must  then  rest  with  the  States,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  in  any  human  authority."  '° 
Thus,  of  the  first  four  Presidents,  all  of 
whom  were  close  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  first  amendment, 
only  President  Jefferson  did  not  issue  exec- 
utive religious  proclamations,  and  only 
President  Jefferson  thought  that  executive 
religious  proclamations  were  not  constitu- 
tional. 

But  even  President  Jefferson  signed  into 
law  bills  which  provided  federal  funds  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  In- 
dians." Based  upon  this  historical  record 
Professor  Cord  concludes  that  Jefferson, 
even  as  President,  did  not  interpret  the  es- 
tablishment clause  to  require  complete  inde- 
pendence from  religion  in  government. 

In  sum.  while  both  Madison  and  Jefferson 
led  the  fight  in  Virginia  for  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  both  believed  that  the 
first  amendment  only  forbade  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  religion  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. "Jefferson  was  neither  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  nor  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  framed  the  First 
Amendment.  The  two  Presidents  who  were 
at  the  Convention,  Washington  and  Madi- 
son, and  the  President  who  framed  the  ini- 
tial draft  of  the  First  Amendment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  James  Madison, 
issued  Thanksgiving  Proclamations."  "  The 
Court  agrees  with  the  studied  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Cord  that  "it  should  be  clear  that  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  Madison  and 
Jefferson  is  historically  faulty  if  not  virtual- 
ly unfounded  .  .  .  "  " 

One  thing  which  becomes  abundantly 
clear  after  reviewing  the  historical  record  is 
that  the  founding  fathers  of  this  country 
and  the  framers  of  what  became  the  first 
amendment  never  intended  the  establish- 
ment clause  to  erect  an  absolute  wall  of  sep- 
aration t>etween  the  federal  government  and 
religion.  Through  the  chaplain  system,  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  education  of  In- 
dians, and  the  Thanksgiving  proclamations, 
the  federal  government  participated  in  secu- 
lar Christian  activities.  From  the  beginning 
of  our  country,  the  high  an  impregnable 
wall  which  Mr.  Justice  Black  referred  to  in 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1. 
18  (1947),  was  not  as  high  and  impregnable 
as  Justice  Black's  revisionary  literary  flour- 
ish would  lead  one  to  believe. 

Yet.  despite  all  of  this  historical  evidence, 
only  last  month  the  Supreme  Court  wrote 
that  the  purpose  of  the  first  amendment  is 
"twofold:  to  foreclose  state  interference 
with  the  practice  of  religious  faiths,  and  to 
foreclose  the  establishment  of  a  state  reli- 
gion familiar  in  other  Eighteenth  Century 
systems.  Religion  and  government,  each  in- 
sulated from  the  other,  could  then  coexist. 
Jefferson 's  idea  of  a  'wall '  see  Reynolds  v. 
United  States.  98  U.S.  (8  Otto),  145,  164 
(1878),  quoting  Reply  from  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son to  an  address  by  a  committee  of  the 
Danbury  Baptist  Association  (January  1, 
1802),  repnnted  in  8  Works  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson 113  (Washington  ed.   1861).   was  a 


useful  figurative  illustration  to  emphasize 
the  concept  of  separateness.  Some  limited 
and  incidental  entanglement  between 
church  and  state  authority  is  inevitable  in  a 
complex  modem  society,  see,  e.g..  Lemon  v. 
KurUman,  403  U.S.  602,  614  (1971);  WaU  v. 
Tax  Commission,  397  U.S.  664.  670  (1970). 
but  the  concept  of  a  'wall'  of  separation  is  a 
signpost"  Larkin  v.  Grendel's  Den,  Inc.,  51 
U.S.L.W.  4025.  4027  (U.S.  Dec.  13.  1982)  (No. 
81-878)  (emphasis  added).  Enough  is 
enough.  Figurative  illustrations  should  not 
serve  as  a  basis  for  deciding  constitutional 
issues. 

For  this  Court,  Professor  Robert  Cord,  see 
supra  note  5.  irrefutably  establishes  that 
Thomas  Jefferson's  address  to  the  Danbury 
Baptist  Association  caiuiot  be  relied  upon  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  Jefferson  be- 
lieved in  a  wall  between  church  and  state. 
"By  this  phrase  Jefferson  could  only  have 
meant  that  the  wall  of  separation'  was 
erected  between  Church  and  State'  in 
regard  to  possible  federal  action  such  as  a 
law  establishing  a  national  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  worship."  Id.  at 
115.  Overall  the  conduct  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  consistent  with  the  conclusion  that 
he  believed,  like  all  the  other  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  the 
states  were  free  to  establish  religions  as 
they  saw  fit.»« 

E.  First  amendment  as  applied  to  the  States 
As  has  been  seen  up  to  this  point  the  es- 
tablishment clause,  as  ratified  in  1791.  was 
intended  only  to  prohibit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  establishing  a  national  reli- 
gion. The  function  of  the  establishment 
clause  was  two  fold.  First,  it  guaranteed  to 
each  individual  that  Congress  would  not 
impose  a  national  religion.  Second,  the  es- 
tablishment clause  guaranteed  to  each  state 
that  the  states  were  free  to  define  the 
meaning  of  religious  establishment  under 
their  own  constitutions  and  laws. 

The  historical  record  clearly  establishes 
that  when  the  fourteenth  amendment  was 
ratified  in  1868  that  its  ratification  did  not 
incorporate  the  first  amendment  against 
the  states.  The  debates  in  Congress  at  the 
time  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  being 
drafted,  the  re-election  speeches  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  Congress  shortly  after  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  the  contemporaneous  newspa- 
per stories  reporting  the  effect  and  sub- 
stance of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and 
the  legislative  debates  in  the  various  state 
legislatures  when  they  considered  ratifica- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  indicate 
that  the  amendment  was  not  intended  to 
apply  the  establishment  clause  against  the 
states  because  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was  not  intended  to  incorporate  the  federal 
Bill  of  Rights  (the  first  eight  amendments) 
against  the  states. 

At  the  t>eginning  the  Court  should  ac- 
knowledge its  indebtedness  to  professor 
Charles  Fairman.  then  a  professor  of  law  in 
Political  Science  at  Stanford  University,  for 
the  scholarly  article  which  he  published  in 
1949.2*  Professor  Fairman  examined  in 
detail  the  historical  evidence  which  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  relied  upon  in  Adamson  v.  Cali- 
fornia, 332  U.S.  46.  47  (1947),  where  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  concluded  that  the  historical 
events  that  culminated  in  the  adoption  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  demonstrated 
persuasively  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  was  to  make  the 
Bill  of  RighU  applicable  to  the  states." 


1.  Debates 


The  paramount  consideration  in  defining 
the  scope  of  any  constitutional  provision  or 
legislative  enactment  is  to  ascertain  the 
intent  of  the  legislature.  The  intention  of 
the  legislature  may  be  evidenced  by  state- 
menU  of  the  leading  proponenU."  If  sUte- 
ments  of  the  leading  proponents  are  found, 
those  statements  are  to  be  regarded  as  good 
as  if  they  were  written  into  the  enactment. 
•The  intention  of  the  lawmaker  is  the  law." 
Hawaii  v.  Mankichi.  190  U.S.  197.  212 
(1903). 

"Locking  back,  what  evidence  [lis  there 
...  to  sustain  the  view  that  Section  1  was 
intended  to  incorporate  Amendments  I  to 
VIII?  [Clongressman  Bingham  ...  did  a 
good  deal  of  talking  about  immortal  bill  of 
rights'  and  one  spoke  of  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.'  Senator  Howard,  explaining 
the  new  privileges  and  immunities  clause, 
said  that  it  included  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  Article  IV.  Section  2-whatever 
they  may  be —and  also  "the  personal  rights 
guarantied  Isici  and  secured  by  the  first 
eight  amendments  .  .  .  ."  That  is  all.  The 
rest  of  the  evidence  bore  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, or  was  indifferent.  Yet  one  reads  in 
Justice  Black's  footnotes  that.  lAdamson  v. 
CalUomia.  332  U.S.  46.  72  n.5  (1947)]. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  historical 
origins  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Flack.  The  Adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  (1908).  94,  concludes  that  "Con- 
gress, the  House  and  the  Senate,  had  the 
following  objects  and  motives  in  view  for 
submitting  the  first  section  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  SUtes  for  ratifi- 
cation: ^     ,,    ^ 

"1.  To  make  the  Bill  of  Rights  (the  first 
eight  Amendments)  binding  upon,  or  appli- 
cable to.  the  States. 

"2.  To  give  validity  to  the  Civil  Rights 

Bill.  ,    ^ 

"3.  To  declare  who  were  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"We  have  been  examining  the  same  mate- 
rials as  did  Flack,  and  have  quoted  far  more 
extensively  than  he.  How  can  he  on  that 
record  reach  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
proposed  by  Section  1  to  incorporate 
AmendmenU  I  to  VIII?"  Fairman,  Does  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Incorporate  the  Bill 
of  RighU,  2  Stan.  L.  Rev.  at  65-66  (1949). 
Professor  Flack  explained  that  the  incorpo- 
ration was  based  upon  remarks  of  Congress- 
man Bingham  and  Senator  Howard  at  the 
time  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  voted  upon 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  Only  those  two 
said  anything  which  could  be  construed  as 
suggesting  the  result  reached  by  Justice 
Black  and  the  modern  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. 

Throughout  the  debates  in  the  House  over 
the  meaning  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
Professor  Fairman  shows  convincingly  that 
Congressman  Bingham  had  no  clear  concept 
of  what  exactly  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  passage  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
The  explanations  offered  by  Congressman 
Bingham  to  his  colleagues  were  Inconsistent 
and  contradictory." 

Together  with  Congressman  Bingham's 
statements  which  suggested  incorporation 
were  remarks  by  Senator  Howard.  Senator 
Howard  spoke  with  more  preciseness  than 
Congressman  Bingham.  Thus,  his  interpre- 
tation carries  much  greater  weight  than 
that  of  Congressman  Bingham.  Yet,  because 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  spoke, 
his  statements  are  subject  to  question  when 
held  out  as  representative  of  the  majority 
viewpoint.  By  sheer  chance  Senator  Howard 
acted  as  spokesman  for  the  joint  committee 


when  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Senate.  The  joint 
committee  had  been  chaired  by  Senator  Fes- 
senden.  Chairman  Fessenden  became  sick 
suddenly  and  Senator  Howard  thus  became 
the  spokesman  for  the  Joint  Committee. 
"Up  to  this  point  [Senator  Howard's)  par- 
ticipation in  the  debates  on  the  Civil  RighU 
Bill  and  the  several  aspecU  of  the  Amend- 
ment had  been  negligible.  Poles  removed 
from  Chairman  Fessenden,  who  abhorred' 
extreme  radicals.  Howard  .  .  .  was  one  of 
the  most  .  .  .  reckless  of  the  radicals.'  who 
had  served  consistently  In  the  vanguard  of 
the  extreme  Negrophiles.'  "  Professor  Rauol 
Berger  notes  with  some  sarcasm  that  it  is 
odd  that  a  radical  such  as  Senator  Howard 
should  be  taken  as  speaking  authoriUtively 
for  a  committee  in  which  the  conservatives 
outnumbered  the  radicals  and  where  there 
was  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  radicals  and  the  conservatives.  R. 
Berger.  supra  note  26.  at  147,"' 

On  May  23.  1866,  Senator  Howard  rose  in 
the  Senate,  referred  to  the  illness  of  Fessen- 
den, and  sUted  that  he  would  "present  the 
views  and  the  motives  which  influenced  the 
committee,  so  far  as  I  understand  [them].' 
After  reading  the  privileges  and  immunities 
listed  in  Corfield  v.  Coryell  [6  Fed.  Cas.  546, 
No.  3230  (C.C.E.D.  Pa.  1823).]  he  said,    to 
these  privileges  and  immunities  .  .  .  should 
be  added  the  personal   righU  guaranteed 
and  secured  by  the  first  eight  amendmenU.' 
That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Howard's 
contribution  to  the  incorporation'  issue."  "> 
Raoul  Berger  notes  in  his  analysis  of  the 
incorporation  question  that  the  remark  of 
Senator  Howard  was  tucked  away  In  the 
middle  of  a  long  speech,  that  Howard  was  a 
last  minute  substitution  for  the  majority 
chairman,  that  Howard  was  in  the  minority 
on  the  committee,  and  that  after  Howard 
was    through    speaking    Senator    Poland 
sUted  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  se- 
cured nothing  beyond  what  was  Intended  In 
the    original     privileges    and     immunities 
clause  of  Article  IV  Section  2.  R.  Berger. 
supra  note  26.  148-49.  Senator  Doollttle  fol- 
lowed Senator  Poland  with  some  additional 
remarks  which  were  designed  to  reassure 
those  whose  votes  had  already  been  won  in 
favor  of  passage  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment that  indeed  the  amendment  was  limit- 
ed to  known  objectives,   which  objectives 
were  not  intended  to  encompass  the  federal 
Bill  of  RighU. 

The  scholarly  analysis  of  Professors  Fair- 
man  and  Berger  persuasively  show  that  Mr. 
Justice  Black  misread  the  congressional 
debate  surrounding  the  passage  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  when  he  concluded  that 
Congress  intended  to  incorporate  the  feder- 
al Bill  of  RighU  against  the  states.  See  infra 
p.  42-44  (discussion  of  Blaine  Amendment). 
So  far  the  Congress  was  concerned,  after 
the  passage  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
the  sUtes  were  free  to  establish  one  Chris- 
tian religion  over  another  in  the  exercise  of 
their  prerogative  to  control  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  religions. 

2.  Popular  Understanding 
An  examination  of  popular  sentiment 
across  the  country  reveals  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  did  not  understand  the  adoption 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  incorpo- 
rate the  federal  Bill  of  RighU  against  the 
states.  Inferentially.  that  is  to  say  that  the 
people  understood  that  each  state  was  free 
to  continue  to  support  one  Christian  reli- 
gion over  another  as  the  people  of  that 
state  saw  fit  to  do.  The  leading  constitution- 
al scholar  upon  whom  Justice  Black  relied 
in  Adamson  v.  Caiifomia. 


"Mr.  Flack[.]  examined  a  considerable 
number  of  Northem  newspapers  and  report- 
ed (an  admission  against  the  thesis  he  was 
defending)  the  following  observation: 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
statement  at  all  as  to  whether  the  first 
eight  AmendmenU  were  to  be  made  applica- 
ble to  the  SUtes  or  not  .  .  .' 

"Presumably  this  excluded  the  press  re- 
ports of  May  24  on  Senator  Howard's  speech 
of  the  23d:  for  the  New  York  Herald  and  the 
New  York  Times,  which  Mr.  Flack  had 
before  him,  did  quote  in  full  the  passage 
where  it  said  that  the  personal  righU  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  eight  amendmenU  were 
among  the  'privileges  and  immunities.' 

"Other  newspaper  files  have  been  exam- 
ined In  preparing  the  [article  of  Professor 
Fairman]  and  no  Instance  has  been  found  to 
vary  what  has  been  set  out  above. "  Fair- 
man,  supra  note  25,  at  68  (footnotes  omit- 
ted)." 

Charles  Fairman  quotes  at  length  from 
the  campaign  speeches  of  five  senators  who, 
presumably,  heard  Senator  Howard's  speech 
of  May  23.  1866.  Not  one  of  the  senators 
mentioned  anything  about  the  Bill  of 
RighU  when  commenting  to  the  electorate 
about  Section  1.  Ukewise.  the  five  Republi- 
cans, including  Congressman  Bingham, 
never  mentioned  that  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities clause  would  impose  the  federal 
Bill  of  RighU  upon  the  sUtes.  Along  with 
Professor  Fairman.  the  Court  takes  the  his- 
torical record  to  conclusively  show  that  the 
general  understanding  of  the  nation  at 
large,  as  illustrated  by  contemporaneous 
newspaper  reporU.  demonstrates  that  the 
people  of  this  country  did  not  understand 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  incorporate 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment against  the  sUtes. 

3.  Campaign  Speeches 
After  the  submission  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  states  on  June  16.  1866 
the  members  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
began  to  busy  themselves  with  the  prospect 
of  re-election  in  the  fall.  The  sUtemenU 
which    the    members    of    Congress    made 
during  their  campaign  speeches  are  certain- 
ly relevant  in  ascertaining  the  intent  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
scope  and  effect  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. All  of  these  speeches  were  contempo- 
raneous expressions  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Professor  Fairman  provides  many  in- 
stances of  speeches  made  on  the  campaign 
hustings.  See  generally,  Fairman,  supra  note 
25,  at  68-78.  None  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress indicated  In  their  campaign  speeches 
that  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  intend- 
ed to  incorporate  the  federal  Bill  of  RighU 
against  the  sUtes.  The  general  consensus 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  was  that  It  covered  the  same 
ground  as  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1866.  Id. 
at  72  (remarks  of  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull, 
the  sponsor  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Bill). 
4.  State-Legislative  Debates 
The  fourteenth  amendment  was  submit- 
ted to  the  sUtes  for  their  ratification  on 
June  16.  1866.  By  June.  1867.  twelve  legisla- 
tures had  ratified  the  amendment.  By  July 
28.   1868  the   fourteenth   amendment   had 
t>een  promulgated. 

Professor  Fairman  combed  the  relevant 
legislative  materials  to  see  exactly  what 
each  state  legislature  thought  the  effect  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  would  be.  Along 
with  Fairman.  the  Court  finds  it  important 
to  note  not  only  what  was  said  but  what  was 
not  said.  Had  the  fourteenth  amendment 
been  understood  to  incorporate  the  federal 
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5.  Supreme  Court  E)eci8ions 
E>ecision8  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rendered  contemporaneously  with 
the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment indicate  that  the  Court  did  not  per- 
ceive the  fourteenth  amendment  to  incorpo- 
rate the  federal  Bill  of  Rights  against  the 
states.  In  Twitcheel  v.  Pennsylvania.  74  U.S. 
(7  Wall.)  321  U.S.  (1869),  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  amendments 
of  the  Constitution  do  not  apply  to  the 
sUtes.  This  holding  was  consistent  with  the 
earlier,  well-known  holding  In  Barron  v. 
Baltimore,  32  U.S.  (7  Peters)  243  (1833). 

In  Barron  v.  Baltimore  the  question  pre- 
sented to  the  court  was  whether  the  City  of 
Baltimore  was  required  to  compensate 
Barron  under  the  fifth  amendment  for  the 
taking  of  his  property  for  public  purposes. 
When  the  City  of  Baltimore  paved  some 
streets,  streams  of  water  had  l)een  diverted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barron's  wharf.  The  water 
had  deposited  large  amounts  of  sand  around 
the  wharf.  The  sand  deposits  made  these 
waters  too  shallow  for  ocean-going  ships  to 
load  and  unload  cargo  at  the  wharf.  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshal  held  that  Barron's 
claim  raised  no  appropriate  federal  question 
because  the  fifth  amendment  was  a  consti- 
tutional limitation  applied  only  against  the 
federal  government.'* 

Another  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  decided  In  1870,  recognized 
that  the  federal  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  con- 
trol the  states."  After  much  deliberation 
over  the  question  whether  jury  findings 
made  In  state  court  were  reviewable  In  fed- 
eral court,  the  Supreme  Court  noted  that  It 
was  "admitted"  that  the  limitations  of  the 
seventh  amendment  '•  did  not  apply  to  the 
states. 

7.  Blaine  Amendment 
The  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  fo- 
cused upon  the  incorporation  of  the  federal 
Bill  of  RlghU  generally  through  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  Events  which  postdated 
the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
show  that  the  lawmakers  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress  did  not  Intend  that  the  es- 
tablishment clause  would  become  binding 
upon  the  sUtes  with  the  ratification  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  "  '[A]  conclusive  ar- 
gument against  the  Incorporation  theory,  at 
least  as  respects  the  religious  provisions  of 
the  First  Amendment,  is  the  "Blaine 
Amendment "  proposed  In  1875.' "  McClel- 
lan,  Christianity  and  the  Common  Late,  In 
Joseph  Story  and  the  American  Constitu- 
tion 118,  154  (1971)  (quoting  O'Brien,  Jus- 
tice Reed  and  the  First  Amendment,  116 
(n.d.)).  At  the  behest  of  President  Grant, 
James  Blaine  of  Maine  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  in  1885  which  read:  "No 
State  shall  make  any  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof."  Id.  at  154.  (emphasis 
In  original).  Importantly,  the  Congress 
which  considered  the  Blaine  Amendment  in- 
cluded twenty-three  members  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  the  Congress  which  passed 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

"Not  one  of  the  several  Representatives 
and  Senators  who  spoke  on  the  proposal 
even  suggested  that  its  provisions  were  im- 
plicit In  the  amendment  ratified  just  seven 
years  earlier."  Congressman  Banks,  a 
member  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  ob- 
served: "If  the  Constitution  Is  amended  so 
as  to  secure  the  object  embraced  in  the  prin- 
ciple part  of  this  proposed  amendment.  It 
prohibits  the  States  from  exercising  a  power 
they  now  exercise."  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
of  New  Jersey  urged  the  passage  of  the 
"House  article, "  which  "prohlbiU  the  States 


for  the  first  time,  from  the  establishment  of 
religion,  from  prohibiting  Its  free  exercise." 
Senator  Stevenson,  In  opposing  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  referred  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson: 'Friend  as  he  [Jefferson!  was  of  reli- 
giotis  freedom,  he  toould  never  have  coruent- 
ed  that  the  States  .  .  .  shoiUd  be  degraded 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  government  of  limited  auViority,  a 
mere  agent  of  the  States  with  prescribed 
powers,  should  undertake  to  take  possession 
of  their  schools  and  of  their  religion."  Re- 
marks of  Randolph,  Chrlstiancy,  Keman. 
Whyte,  Bogy,  Easton,  and  Morton  give  con- 
firmation to  the  belief  that  none  of  the  leg- 
islators in  1875  thought  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Incorporated  the  religious  pro- 
visions of  the  First.  Id  (quoting  O'Brien. 
Justice  Reed  and  the  First  Amendment  116- 
17  (emphasis  added)). 

The  Blaine  Amendment,  which  failed  in 
passage.  Is  stark  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  adopters  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
never  Intended  to  Incorporate  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment  against 
the  states,  a  fact  which  Black  ignored.  This 
was  understood  by  neiirly  all  Involved  with 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

G.  Proper  interpretative  prospective 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
can  be  approached  from  two  vantages.  First, 
the  Court  can  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
intent  of  the  adoptors,  and  after  ascertain- 
ing that  attempt  apply  the  Constitution  as 
the  adoptors  intended  It  to  be  applied. 
Second,  the  Court  can  treat  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  living  document,  chameleon-like  in 
its  complexion,  which  changes  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  times  and  the  whims  of  the  In- 
terpreters. In  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  the 
only  proper  approach  Is  to  Interpret  the 
Constitution  as  its  drafters  and  adoptors  In- 
tended. The  Constitution  is,  after  all.  the 
supreme  law  of  the  Iftnd.  It  contains  provi- 
sions for  amending  It:  If  the  country  as  a 
whole  decided  that  the  present  text  of  the 
Constitution  no  longer  satisfied  contempo- 
rary needs  then  the  only  constitutional 
course  is  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  fol- 
lowing its  formal,  mandated  procedures. 
Amendment  through  judicial  flat  Is  both 
unconstitutional  and  illegal.  Amendment 
through  judicial  flat  breeds  disrespect  for 
the  law,  and  It  undermines  the  very  basic 
notion  that  this  country  Is  governed  by  laws 
and  not  by  men.  See  generally  Breast,  77ie 
Misconceived  Quest  for  the  Original  Under- 
standing, 60  B.U.L.  Rev.  204  (1980)  (discuss- 
ing various  approaches  to  constitutional  in- 
terpretation). 

Let  us  have  faith  In  the  Tightness  of  our 
charter  and  the  patience  to  persevere  in  ad- 
hering to  Its  principles.  If  we  do  so  then  all 
will  have  Input  Into  change  and  not  just  a 
few. 


H.  Stare  Decisis 
What  Is  a  court  to  do  when  faced  with  a 
direct  challenge  to  settled  precedent?  "  In 
most  types  of  cases  "It  is  more  important 
that  the  applicable  rule  of  law  be  settled 
than  that  it  be  settled  right."  Burnet  v. 
Coronado  Oil  <fe  Gas  Co.,  385  U.S.  393,  406 
(1932)  (Brandeis,  J.,  dissenting).  This  gener- 
al rule  holds  even  where  the  court  is  per- 
suaded that  it  has  made  a  serious  error  of 
interpreUtion  in  cases  involving  a  statute.'" 
However,  in  cases  involving  the  federal  con- 
stitution, where  correction  through  legisla- 
tive action  is  practically  impossible,  a  court 
should  be  willing  to  examine  earlier  prece- 
dent and  to  overrule  it  if  the  court  is  per- 
suaded   that    the    earlier    precedent    was 


wrongly  decided.  Id.  at  407.  "A  judge  look- 
ing at  a  constitutional  decision  may  have 
compulsions  to  reverse  past  hUtory  and 
accept  what  was  once  written.  But  he  re- 
members above  all  else  that  it  is  the  Consti- 
tution which  he  swore  to  support  and 
defend,  not  the  gloss  which  hU  predecessors 
may  have  put  on  It."  Douglas,  Stare  DecUis, 
49  Colum.  L.  Rev.  735.  736  ( 1949). 

Certainty  In  the  law  is  important.  Yet.  a 
rigid  adherence  to  stare  decisis  "would  leave 
the  resolution  of  every  issue  In  constitution- 
al law  permanently  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
Court  to  face  the  issue,  without  regard  to 
the  possibility  that  the  relevant  case  was 
poorly  prepared  or  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  was  simply  Ill-considered.  The  danger 
Is  particularly  great  where  the  court  has 
moved  too  far  in  an  activist  direction;  m 
such  a  situation,  legislative  correction  of  the 
error  is  liable  to  be  virtually  impossible. 
Maltz.  Commentary:  Some  Thoughts  on  the 
Death  of  Stare  Decisis  in  Constitutional 
Law.  1980  Wis.  L.  Rev.  476,  492  (1980). 

■■[Tlhe  wall  of  separation  between 
Church  and  State'  that  Mr.  Jefferson  built 
at  the  University  [of  Virginia]  which  he 
founded  did  not  exclude  religious  education 
from  the  school.  The  difference  between 
the  generality  of  his  statemente  on  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  and  the  speci- 
ficity of  his  conclusions  on  education  are 
considerable.  A  rule  of  law  should  not  be 
drawn  from  a  figure  of  speech."  McCollum\ 
Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203,  247  (1948) 
(per  Reed,  J.,  dissenting). 

■■[Tlhe  ultimate  touchstone  of  constitu- 
tionality U  the  Constitution  Itself  and  not 
what  we  have  said  about  It."  Graves  v. 
OKeefe,  306  U.S.  466,  491-92  (1939)  (Frank- 
furter, J.,  concurring).  "By  placing  a  premi- 
um on  "recent  cases'  rather  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  the  Court  makes 
it  dangerously  simple  for  future  Courts 
using  the  technique  of  Interpretation  to  op- 
erate as  a  continuing  Constitutional  Con- 
vention," "  Coleman  v.  i4Jo6a7na,  399  U.S.  1, 
22-23  (1970)  (Burger,  C.J.).  "Too  much  dis- 
cussion of  constitutional  law  Is  centered  on 
the  Court's  decisions,  with  not  enough 
regard  for  the  text  and  history  of  the  Con- 
stitution Itself."  R.  Berger,  Government  by 
Judiciary:  The  Transformation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  296  (1977)." 

This  Court's  review  of  the  relevant  legisla- 
tive history  surrounding  the  adoption  of 
both  the  first  amendment  and  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  together  with  the  plain 
language  of  those  amendmenU,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  those  amendments  were  not  In- 
tended to  forbid  religious  prayers  In  the 
schools  which  the  states  and  their  political 
subdivisions  mandate. 

/.  Summary 
"Thlel  mountain  of  evidence  has  become 
so  high,  one  may  have  lost  sight  of  the  few 
stones  and  pebbles  that  made  up  the  theory 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  incorpo- 
rated Amendments  I  to  VIII."  Fairman, 
supra  note  25,  at  134.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
the  few  stones  and  pebbles  provide  precious 
little  historical  support  for  the  view  that 
the  states  were  prohibited  by  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment  from  es- 
tablishing a  religion." 

More  than  any  other  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  interpretation  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  of  the  establishment 
clause  has  been  steeped  In  history.  This 
Courts  independent  review  of  the  relevant 
historical  documents  and  its  reading  of  the 
scholarly  analysis  convinces  it  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  erred  In 
Its  reading  of  history.  Perhaps  this  opinion 


will  be  no  more  than  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  and  this  attempt  to  right  that 
which  this  Court  Is  persuaded  is  a  misread- 
ing of  history  will  come  to  nothing  more 
than  blowing  In  the  hurricane,  but  be  that 
as  It  may,  thU  Court  Is  persuaded  as  was 
Hamilton  that  ""[elvery  breach  of  the  fun- 
damental laws,  though  dictated  by  necessity 
Impairs  the  sacred  reverence  which  ought  to 
be  maintained  In  the  breast  of  the  rulers  to- 
wards the  constitution. "  R.  Berger,  supra 
note  26,  at  299  (quoting  Federalist  No.  25  at 

Because  the  esUbllshment  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
stitution does  not  prohibit  the  sUte  from 
establishing  a  religion,  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  teachers  In  thU  case  are  not  uncon- 
stitutional. Therefore,  the  Court  holds  that 
the  complaint   falls  to  stat«   a  claim   for 
which  relief  could  be  granted. 
J.  Conclusion 
There  are  pebbles  on  the  beach  of  history 
from  which  scholars  and  Judges  might  at- 
tempt to  support  the  conclusions  that  they 
are  wont  to  reach.  That  is  what  Professors 
Flack.  Crosskey  and  the  more  modem  schol- 
ars have  done  in  attempting  to  esUbllsh  a 
beachhead,  as  did  Justice  Black,  that  there 
is  a  basU  for  their  conclusions  that  Congress 
and  the  people  intended  to  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  the  country  by  Incorporating  the 
first  eight  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
However,    in    arriving    at   this   conclusion, 
they,  and  each  of  them,  have  had  to  revise 
established  principles  of  constitutional  In- 
terpreUtion by  the  judiciary.  Whether  the 
judiciary,  inadvertently,  or  eageriy.  walked 
into  this  trap  Is  not  for  discussion.  The 
result  Is  that  the  judiciary   has.  in  fact, 
amended  the  Constitution  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  republic.  As  Washington  pointed 
out  in  his  Farewell  Address,  see  p.  I  supro, 
this  cleariy  Is  the  avenue  by  which  our  gov- 
ernment can,  and  ultimately  will,  be  de- 
stroyed. We  think  we  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection today,  but  In  so  doing  we  are  deny- 
ing to  the  people  their  right  to  express 
themselves.  It  is  not  what  we,  the  judiciary 
want,  it  is  what  the  people  want  translated 
into  law  pursuant  to  the  plan  esUblished  In 
the  Constitution  as  the  framers  Intended. 
This  Is  the  bedrock  and  genius  of  our  repub- 
lic. The  mantle  of  office  gives  us  no  power 
to  fix  the  moral  direction  that  this  nation 
will  take.  When  we  undertake  such  course 
we  trample  upon  the  law.  In  such  instances 
the  people  have  a  right  to  complain.  The 
Court  loses  Ite  respect  and  our  Institution  is 
brought  low.  This  misdirection  should  be 
cured  now  before  It  U  too  late.  We  must  give 
no  future  generation  an  excuse  to  use  this 
same  tactic  to  further  their  ends  which  they 
think  proper  under  the  then  political  cli- 
mate as  for  Instance  as  did  Adolph  Hitler 
when  he  used  the  court  system  to  further 
his  goals. 

What  Is  past  Is  prologue.  The  framers  oi 
our  Constitution  fresh  with  recent  history's 
teachings,  knew  full  well  the  propriety  of 
their  decision  to  leave  to  the  peoples  of  the 
several  states  the  determination  of  matters 
religious.  The  wisdom  of  this  decision  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  as  the  courts 
wind  their  way  through  the  maze  they  have 
created  for  themselves  by  amending  the 
Constitution  by  judicial  fiat  to  make  the 
first  amendment  applicable  to  the  sUtes. 
Consistency  no  longer  exists.  Where  you 
cannot  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer,  you  may 
sing  his  praises  In  God  Bless  America. 
Where  you  carmot  post  the  Ten  Command- 
ments on  the  wall  for  those  to  read  If  they 
do  choose,  you  can  require  the  Pledge  of  Al- 


legiance. Where  you  caimot  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Almighty  In  the  Re- 
gent's prayer,  you  can  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Almighty  In  singing  the  verses 
of  America  and  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic. It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  people  perceive 
that  justice  is  myoptic.  obtuse,  and  janus- 
like. 

If  the  appellate  courts  disagree  with  this 
Court  in  Its  examination  of  history  and  con- 
clusion of  constitutional  interpreUtion 
thereof,  then  this  Court  will  look  again  at 
the  record  in  this  case  and  reach  conclu- 
sions which  It  is  not  now  forced  to  reach.*' 

III.  ou«R 
It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  complaint 
In  this  case  be  dismissed  with  prejudice. 
Costs  are  taxed  against  the  plaintiffs.  Fed. 
R.  Civ.  P.  54(d). 
Done  this  14th  day  of  January,  W83. 
W.  B.  Hand, 
Chief  Judge. 


POOTNOTBB 

'  42  U.S.C.  {  1983  provides:  ■■Every  person  who. 
under  color  of  any  statuU.  ordinance,  regulation, 
custom,  or  usage,  of  any  SUte  or  Territory,  sub- 
jects, or  causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any  right*,  privi- 
leges or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  m  an 
action  at  law.  suit  in  equity,  or  other  proper  pro- 
ceeding for  redress.^ 

'Initially,  it  should  be  noted  that  neither  28 
use.  :;  2201  nor  2202  afford  any  subject-matter 
jurisdiction  to  a  federal  court  as  the  complaint  al- 
leges. These  sections  provide  only  a  remedy.  ■The 
operation  of  the  Declaratory  Judgment  Act  is  pro- 
cedural only.  By  passage  of  the  Act.  Congress  en- 
larged the  range  of  remedies  available  in  the  feder- 
al courts  but  It  did  not  extend  their  subject-matter 
jurisdiction.  Thus  there  must  be  an  Independent 
basis  of  jurisdiction,  under  statutes  equally  applica- 
ble to  actions  for  coercive  relief,  before  a  federal 
court  may  entertain  a  declaratory  judgment 
action.^  10  C.  Wright  and  A.  Miller.  Federat  Prac- 
tice and   Procedure  S2766.    »4t    I19t3)   (footnotet 

omitted).  -,  _j      ,. 

Ukewise.  28  U.S.C.  i  1343(4)  does  not  afford  sub- 
ject-matter jurisdiction  to  a  federal  court  over 
claims  brought  under  42  VS.C.  11983  Section 
1343(4)  affords  subject-matter  jurisdiction  to  the 
federal  court  only  over  those  claims  which  are 
brought  under  any  Act  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  protection  of  civil  rights.  •    Standing  alone. 

5  1983  clearly  provides  no  protection  for  civil  rights 
since  J 1983  does  not  provide  any  substantive 

rights  at  all.^  Chapman  v.  Houston  Welfare  Rights 
Organization.  441  O.S.  600.  618  <  1979). 

'In  fact,  the  complaint  alleges  that  "Itlhis  cause 
of  action  arises  under  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion ••  See  Complaint  at  2.  This  Court  has  pre- 
viously explained  that  no  Implied  cause  of  action 
exists  under  either  the  first  or  fourteenth  amend^ 
menu  at  least  when  the  first  amendment  is  applied 
to  persons  acting  under  color  of  sute  law  The  very 
purpose  for  enacting  42  U.S.C.  i  1983  was  to  provide 
a  remedy  to  vindicate  the  rights  afforded  by  the 
federal  Bill  of  Rights  when  persons  acting  under 
the  color  of  sUte  law  violated  those  rights.  It  would 
be  Incongruous  to  imply  a  remedy  where  Congn^ 
has  expressly  afforded  a  remedy.  See  Strong  v.  De- 
mopolls  City  Board  of  Education,  515  F.  Supp.  730. 
732n.l(S.D.  Ala.  l981)(perHand.J.). 

•  -[TJhe  existence  of  a  claim  for  relief  u»«"ej 
i  1983  Is  jurisdictional'  for  purposes  for  Invoking  28 
U  S  C  i  1343.  even  though  the  existence  of  a  meri- 
torious constitutional  claim  is  not  similarily  re- 
oulred  In  order  to  invoke  jurisdiction  under  28 
use  11331.  See  Bell  v.  Hood.  327  U.S.  678.  682 
(1946):  Mt.  Healthy  laty  School  District  v.  Doule. 
429  US  274  278-79  (1977 ).]' Monell  v.  Department 
of  school  Services.  436  US.  658.  716  (1978). 

»At  the  start  the  Court  should  acknowledge  Its 
Indebtedness  to  several  constitutional  scholars.  If 
thU  opinion  will  accomplish  its  intent,  which  is  to 
take  us  back  to  our  original  historical  roots,  then 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  vision  lies  with  Professor 
James  McClellan  and  Professor  Robert  L.  Cord. 
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tutional  right  to  privacy.  It  would  be  nonsense,  in 
the  view  of  Professor  Cord,  for  a  Nixon  biographer 
to  conclude  that  Richard  Nixon  believed  that  the 
surreptitioiis  tapings  of  conversations  in  the  Oval 
Office  were  immoral  and  unconstitutional.  R.  Cord. 
supra  note  5.  at  36.  Similarily.  it  is  faulty  to  judge 
what  Madison  believed  to  be  the  scope  of  the  estab- 
lishment clause  at  the  time  he  drafted  the  clause 
by  looking  to  views  expressed  late  in  his  life  when 
there  are  numerous  expressions  of  his  Intent  con- 
temporaneous with  the  period  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment clause  was  drafted. 

'•  R.  Cord,  supra  note  5.  at  37-39. 

">  R.  Cord,  supra  note  5.  at  40  (quoting  Letter  to  a 
Presbyterian  Clergyman  ( 1808)). 

"  Professor  Cord  chronicles  the  federal  support 
provided  to  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Bethlehem 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  function  of  the  Brethren  was 
to  civilize  the  Indians  and  to  promote  Christianity. 
First  passed  on  July  27.  1787.  the  resolution  sup- 
porting the  Brethren  was  supported  by  every  Presi- 
dent, including  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  legislation 
supporting  the  Brethren  was  sectarian  in  character. 
Professor  Cord  reads  this  history  to  conclude  that 
had  this  sort  of  interaction  between  church  and 
state  lieen  thought  to  be  unconstitutional  then  cer- 
tainly the  early  Congresses  and  presidents  would 
not  have  authorized  expenditure  of  federal  money. 
R.  Cord,  supra  note  5.  at  39-46. 

•-  R.  Cord,  supra  note  5.  at  47. 

■'Id. 

"  Since  the  states  were  historically  free  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  it  follows  that  some  irritation  by 
non-believers  or  those  in  the  religious  minority  was 
a  ne<;essary  consequence  of  establishment.  The 
complaint  alleges  that  •(alll  of  the  minor  Plaintiffs 
are  exposed  to  ostracism  from  their  peer  group 
class  members  if  they  do  not  participate  in  these 
daily  devotional  activities."  Complaint  at  5.  The 
children  'ail  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer 
severe  emotional  distress  from  being  forced  to  par- 
ticipate, via  peer  group  pressure,  in  devotional  ob- 
servances orchestrated  by  the  defendants. "  Id.  at  7. 
This  psychological  pressure  naturally  flows  any- 
time a  state  takes  an  official  position  on  an  issue.  It 
does  not  make  an  establishment  unconstitutional. 
For  example,  laissez-faire  industrialists  feel  coerced 
when  a  state  adopts  tough  environmental  laws.  Un- 
employed workers  feel  pressure  from  peer  groups 
when  the  unemployed  worker  takes  advantage  of  a 
state  labor  law  which  allows  him  to  cross  a  union 
picket  line  to  break  a  strike.  Someone,  somewhere 
feels  coerced  or  pressured  anytime  the  slate  takes  a 
position.  The  Constitution,  however,  does  not  pro- 
tect people  from  feeling  uncomfortable.  A  memtJer 
of  a  religious  minority  will  have  to  develop  a  thick- 
er skin  if  a  state  establishment  offends  him.  Tender 
years  are  no  exception. 

-•Pairman.  does  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In- 
corporate the  Bill  of  Rights?  2  Stan.  L.  Rev.  5 
(1949). 

-•Mr.  Justice  Black  spent  nearly  twenty  years 
mulling  over  the  criticisms  leveled  by  Professor 
Charles  Fairman.  Finally,  he  had  this  to  say: 
What  I  wrote  [in  Adamson  v.  California.  332  U.S. 
46.  47  (1947).]  in  1947  was  the  product  of  years  of 
study  and  research.  My  appraisal  of  the  legislative 
history  (which  surrounded  the  adoption  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  and  upon  which  Mr.  Pair- 
man  relied  so  heavily]  followed  10  years  of  legisla- 
tive experience  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
not  a  t>ad  way.  I  suspect,  to  learn  the  value  of  what 
is  said  in  legislative  debates,  committee  discussions, 
committee  reports,  and  various  other  steps  taken  in 
the  course  of  passage  of  bills,  resolutions,  and  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments.  My  Brother  Har- 
lan's objections  to  my  Adamson  dissent  history,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  objectors,  relies  most  heavily  on 
a  criticism  written  by  Professor  Charles  Fairman 
and  published  in  the  Stanford  Law  Review.  2  Stan. 
L.  Rev.  5  ( 1949).  I  have  read  and  studied  this  article 
extensively,  including  the  historical  references,  and 
am  compelled  to  add  that  in  my  view  it  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  refute  the  inferences  and  argu- 
ments that  I  suggested  in  my  Adamson  dissent.  Pro- 
fessor Fairman's  "history"  relied  very  heavily  what 
was  "not"  said  in  the  state  legislatures  that  passed 
on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Instead  of  relying 
on  this  kind  of  negative  pregnant,  my  legislative  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  that  it  is  far  wiser  to 
rely  on  what  "was"  said,  and  most  importantly,  said 
by  the  men  who  actually  sponsored  the  Amend- 
ment In  the  Congress.  I  know  from  my  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate  that  it  is  to  men  like  Con- 
gressman Bingham,  who  steered  the  amendment 
through  the  House,  and  Senator  Howard,  who  in- 


troduced it  in  the  Senate,  that  members  of  Con- 
gress look  when  they  seek  the  real  meaning  of  what 
is  being  offered.  And  they  vote  for  or  against  a  bill 
based  on  what  the  sponsors  of  that  bill  and  those 
who  oppose  it  tell  them  it  means.  The  historical  ap- 
pendix to  my  "Adamson"  dissent  leave  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  both  Its  sponsors  and  those  who  op- 
posed it  believed  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  made 
the  first  eight  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
(the  Bill  of  Rights)  applicable  to  the  states." 
Duncan  v.  Louisiana.  391  U.S.  145.  165-66  (1968) 
(Black  dissenting). 

Charles  Fairman  "conclusively  disproved  Black's 
contention,  at  least,  such  as  the  weight  of  the  opin- 
ion among  distinterested  otiservers. "  A.  Bickel.  77ie 
Least  Dangerous  Branch  102  (1962).  Along  with  Al- 
exander Bickel,  Professor  Raoul  Berger  agrees  that 
Charles  Fairman's  analysis  was  right  on  the  mark. 
R.  Berger.  Government  by  Judiciary:  The  Transfor- 
mation of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  137  n.ll 
(1977). 

"  For  example.  Professor  Raoul  Berger  cites  sev- 
eral cases  which  recite  this  common  principle  of 
construction.  See  e.g.,  Wright  v.  Vinton  Branch.  300 
U.S.  440.  463  (1937):  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commis- 
sion V.  C.  B.  Si  Q.  RR.  Co.,  257  U.S.  563,  589  (1922). 
See  R.  Berger.  supra  note  26.  at  136-37  &  137  n.l3. 

"Professor  Fairman  has  quoted  exhaustively 
from  the  Congressional  Globe.  The  various  speech- 
es of  Congressman  Bingham  made  in  support  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  are  quoted  in  detail.  See 
Fairman.  Does  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Incorpo- 
rate the  Bill  of  RighU?  2  Stan.  L.  Rev.  5,  24-25 
(1949). 

The  analysis  of  Professor  Fairman  is  attacked  vig- 
orously by  William  Crosskey,  then  a  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Iiaw  School.  Cross- 
key.  Charles  Fairman.  "Leinslatiix  History. "  an<f 
the  Constitutional  Limitations  on  State  Authority 
22  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  1  (1954).  Crosskey  quotes  at 
length  from  the  Bingham  article  and  from  the  Con- 
gressional atotie  in  an  effort  to  discredit  the  expla- 
nation offered  the  historical  facts  by  Professor 
Bingham. 

The  debate  between  the  two  scholars  was  pitched. 
Much  of  Crosskey's  analysis  consisted  of  little  more 
than  ad  homineum  attacks  on  Professor  Fairman. 
The  attacks  were  answered  in  a  reply  article  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Fairman.  Fairman.  -4  Reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Crosskey.  222  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  144  (1954).  After 
reading  the  original  articles  of  both  Fairman  and 
Crosskey,  the  rebuttal  of  Fairman,  and  many  other 
articles  on  the  question,  the  Court  is  persuaded 
that  the  weight  of  the  disinterested  scholars  sup- 
ports the  analysis  of  Professor  Fairman.  The  work 
of  Professor  Crosskey  impresses  the  Court  as  being 
designed  to  reach  a  result.  Namely.  Crosskey  was 
interested  in  providing  a  constitutional  basis  to  sup- 
port the  desegregation  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 347  U.S.  483  (1954).  For  instance,  in  an  effort 
to  explain  a  serious  ambiguity  in  a  Bingham 
speech.  Professor  Crosskey  explains  that  the 
speech  would  make  perfect  sense  if  one  assumes 
that  Bingham  had  been  reading  directly  from  a 
text  of  the  Constitution,  that  he  had  a  copy  of  the 
document  in  his  hand  and  that  he  was  waving  the 
copy  while  he  spoke  in  Congress.  "Youre  fudging. 
Professor  Crosskey!  You  donl  know  that  Bingham 
had  been  reading  from  the  Constitution."  Fairman. 
A  Reply  to  Professor  Crosskey.  22  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev. 
144,  152(1949). 

One  scholar.  Michael  Kent  Curtis,  argues  that 
Professor  Raoul  Berger  has  improperly  analyzed 
the  incorporation  question  by  blindly  following  the 
lead  of  Charles  Fairman  and  ignoring  the  work  of 
William  Crosskey.  Curtis,  The  Bill  of  RighU  as  a 
Limitation  on  State  Authority:  A  Reply  to  Professor 
Berger.  16  Wake  Forest  L.  Rev.  45  (1980).  No  lesser 
a  light  than  Henry  M.  Hart.  Jr..  then  a  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard  Law  Schcxjl,  remarked  that  "ttlhe 
Don  Quixote  of  Chicago  breaks  far  too  many  lances 
in  his  on-slaughts  upon  the  windmills  of  constitu- 
tional history  to  permit  detailed  review  of  each  ad- 
venture."" Hart.  Book  Review.  67  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1456 
(1954).  While  the  comment  was.  strictly  speaking, 
directed  to  a  recently  released  book  by  Professor 
Crosskey,  the  thrust  of  the  comment  holds  true  for 
the  scholarship  of  Professor  Crosskey.  Professor 
Henry  Hart  had  little  use  for  the  typical  analytical 
method  employed  by  Professor  Crosskey:  slander- 
ous, ad  homineum  attacks  on  those  historical 
actors  who  supported  views  contrary  to  those  which 
Professor  Crosskey  expected  to  find  In  a  historical 
record.  Professor  Hart  compared  Professor  Cross- 
key  to  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  from  Wisconsin. 


Id  at  1475  ( "In  the  true  hitan-run  style  popular- 
ized by  the  Senator  from  the  adjacent  state  to  the 
north,  [Wisconsin  being  north  of  Illinois]  Profe^r 
Crosskey, '  having  made  th(e]  ugly  charge  [that 
James  Madison  deliberately,  not  inadvertently,  fal- 
sified some  of  his  notes  in  1836  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
poses at  that  time],  promises  to  consider  in  a  ater 
volume  whether  it  is  true .")  Professor  Hart  is  of 
the  general  opinion  that  the  scholarship  of  ProfM- 
sor  Crosskey  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  conti 
dent  lone,  nice  printing,  and  an  abundance  of  notes 
and  appendices  referring  to  obscure  documents  and 
esoteric  word  meanings.    Id.  at  1*86.  .„„,^ 

■■'R.   Berger.   supra  note   26.  at   147   (footnotes 

omitted).  .  ..       --■__„„. 

"R.  Berger.  supra  note  147-48  (quoting  Congres- 
sional Globe  2764-65). 

"Crosskey,  Charles  Fairman.  ■■Ugtslative  Misio- 
rv"  and  the  Constitutional  Limitations  on  State 
Authority.  22  U.  Chi.  U  Rev.  1  (1954).  In  particular. 
Professor  Crosskey  is  critical  of  the  newspaper  ex- 
amination conducted  by  Professor  Fairman,  By 
Crosskey's  count,  Fairman  and  Flack  together  ex- 
am^ed  ten  newspapers.  Id.  at  100-101.  Crosskey 
points  out  that  there  were  nearly  5,000  newspapers 
in  circulation  in  1870.  Thus,  if  Flack  and  Fairman 
examined  only  ten  of  these  newspapers  then  con- 
eludes  Cresskey,  the  two  ignored  a  substantial 
source  of  evidence  in  their  inquiry.  Certain  y,  at 
the  least,  according  to  Crosskey,  neither  Flack  nor 
Fairman  are  entitled  to  make  any  conclusions 
about  what  the  newspapers  of  the  <!»>  je"«^';'*  *^ 
the  popular  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  ..,.:„„  „f 

The  court  has  studied  the  Crosskey  criticism  of 
Professor  Fainnan  and  rejects  it.  The  work  of  the 
two  scholars  serves  as  the  cornerstone  for  both 
camps  in  the  debate  vel  non  whether  the  four- 
teenth amendment  was  intended  to  incorporate  the 
federal  Bill  of  Rights.  Compare  R.  Berger.  supra 
note  26  134- 156  (rejecting  incorporation  of  the  fed- 
eral Bill  of  Rights)  With  Curtis.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
as  a  Limitation  on  State  Authority:  A  Reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Berger.  16  Wake  Forest  L.  Rev.  45  (1980)  (fol- 
lowing Crosskey). 

"C.  Fairman.  supra  note  25  at  86  (quoting  N.H. 
Const,  art.  6(1793)).  ^    ^ 

"It  is  always  difficult  to  wade  through  the  mass 
of  historical  research  which  has  been  done  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  For  instance,  while  the  defend- 
antintervenors  introduced  Professor  Robert  L. 
Cord's  book.  Separation  of  Church  and  Slate:  His- 
torical Fact  and  Current  Fiction  in  support  of  the 
historical  record  upon  which  they  are  relying.  Pro- 
fessor Cord  concludes,  in  part,  that  a)  the  four- 
teenth amendment  did  incorporate  the  establish- 
ment clause  against  the  states,  id.  at  101.  and  b)  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  being  distinctly  Christian  in  charac- 
ter or  any  other  prayer  which  is  readily  identified 
with  one  religion  rather  than  another  Is  impermis- 
sible under  the  establishment  clause,  id.  at  162-65. 
The  Court  rejects  the  conclusion  of  Professor 
Cord  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  incorporated 
the  establishment  clause  against  the  states.  Profes- 
sor Cord  uncritically  adopted  the  analysis  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  reaching  his  con- 
clusion. In  only  a  footnote  does  Professor  Cord 
refer  to  the  scholarship  of  Professor  Charles  Pair- 
man  then  only  does  Professor  Cord  note  that  there 
has  been  some  controversy'  surrounding  the  in- 
corporation issue. 

Assuming  arguendo  that  the  establishment  clause 
had  been  Incorporated  against  the  states  than  Pro- 
fessor Cord  would  be  correct  in  his  conclusion  that 
any  activity  which  is  religiously  indentifiable  would 
be  barred.  See  infra  note  41  for  the  Courts  discus- 
sion regarding  secular  humanism. 

••  In  Barron  v.  City  of  Baltimore  the  Court  noted: 
■But  it  is  universally  understood,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  day.  that  the  great  revolution 
which  established  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  effected  without  immense  oposltion. 
Serious  fears  were  extensively  entertained  that 
those  powers  which  the  patriot  statesmen  who  then 
watched  over  the  interests  of  our  country,  deemed 
essential  to  union,  and  to  the  attainment  of  those 
invaluable  objecu  for  which  union  was  sought, 
might  be  exercised  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  liber- 
ty. In  almost  every  convention  by  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  amendments  to  guard  against 
the  abuse  of  power  were  recommended.  These 
amendments  demanded  security  against  the  appre- 
hended encroachments  of  the  general  govem- 
menl-not  against  those  of  the  local  governments. 
In  compliance  with  a  sentiment  thus  generally 
expressed,  the  quiet  fears  were  thus  extensively  en- 


tertained. amendmenU  were  proposed  by  the  re- 
quired majority  in  congress,  and  adopted  by  the 
States,  These  amendments  contained  no  expression 
indicating  an  inUntion  to  apply  them  to  the  state 
governments.  This  court  cannot  so  apply  them. 
Barron  v.  City  of  Baltimore.  32  U.S.  (7  Pet.)  243. 
250  (1883)  (emphasis  added). 

"  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  v. 
United  States.  65  U.S.  (9  Wall.)  274  (1870). 
'•  In  part  the  seventh  amendment  provides  that 
no  fact  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  reex- 
amined in  any  Court  of  the  United  Sutes,  than  ac- 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  US. 
Const,  amend.  VII. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said.  Stand  with  any- 
body that  stands  right.  Stand  with  him  while  he  is 
right  and  part  with  him  when  he  docs  wrong.'  " 
Jaffa.  In  Defense  of  Political  Philosophy.  34  Nation- 
al Review  36  (1982)  (emphasis  in  original). 

"While  stare  decisis  has  more  force  in  cases 
which  determine  the  meaning  of  statutes  as  op- 
posed to  mterprelatlng  the  Constitution,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  frequently  reversed  itself  where  it 
thinks  an  earlier  decision  Involving  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sUtute  Is  in  error.  In  Monell  v.  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  436  U.S.  658  (1978).  the  Su- 
preme Court  identified  four  factors  which  it  consid- 
ers when  faced  with  the  question  whether  to  over- 
rule a  prior  decision  which  involves  a  statue.  The 
factors  are:  1)  whether  the  decisions  in  question 
mlsconstnied  the  meaning  of  the  statue  as  revealed 
in  its  legislative  history:  2)  whether  overruling  the 
decisions  would  be  inconsistent  with  more  recent 
expressions  of  congressional  intent:  3)  whether  the 
decisions  in  question  constituted  a  departure  from 
prior  decisions:  and  4)  whether  overruling  these  de- 
cisions would  fnistrate  legislative  reliance  on  their 
holdings. /d.  at  695-701. 

"Mr    Justice   Stevens    recently    addressed    the 
problem  whether  a  court  should  follow  authority 
which  it  believes  to  have  been  incorrectly  decided. 
In  a  case  which  Involved  the  construction  of  a  stat- 
ute parents  of  Negro  school  children  sued  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  (now  42  U.S.C.  §  1982) 
for    alleged    discriminatory    admission    to    pnvate 
schools,  which  discrimination  was  based  solely  upon 
race.  Runyon  v.  McCrary.  427  U.S.  160  <  1916).  The 
statute  upon  which  the  suit  was  based.  42  U.t..c. 
:  1981  was  passed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  It  provides  in  part  that  "[alll 
persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  .  ^ .  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts   ...  as  enjoyed   by 
white  citizens  .  .  .  .'   In  Runyon  two  children  were 
denied   admission   to   private   schools   in   Virginia 
solely    because    they    were    Negro.    The   Supreme 
Court  held  that  section  1981  prohibits  private,  com- 
mercially-operated, nonsectarian  schools  from  de 
nying  admission  to  prospective  students  solely  be- 
cause of  race.  Mr.  Justice  Stevens  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  but  his  IhoughU  on  stare  de- 
cisis are  noteworthy.  .  .     ,w. 
Mr    Justice  Stevens  felt  compelled  to  join  tne 
opinion  of  the  Court  based  upon  a  prior  decision  of 
the  Court.  Jones  v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co.  392  U.S 
409   (1968).   However,   the   language   of   the   Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866  and  iu  historical  setting  left  "no 
doubt  In  [Mr.  Justice  Stevens']  mind  that  the  con- 
struction of  [42  U.S.C.  5  19821  would  have  amazed 
the    legislators    who    voted    for    It  "    Runyon    v. 
McCrary   427  U.S.  at  189.  Given  a  clean  slate  Mr. 
Justice  Stevens  would  have  allowed  private,  com- 
mercially-operated, nonsecurian  schools  the  right 
to  deny  admission  to  prospective  students  solely  be- 
cause of  race.  He  would  have  reached  this  result 
not  because  he  thought  that  it  was  socially  prefera- 
ble to  the  result  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  simply  because  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
legislative  history  surrounding  the  adoption  of  42 
uses  1981  mandated  such  a  result. 

Where  Mr  Justice  Stevens  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
sent from  his  bretheren  in  a  case  involving  statuto- 
ry construction,  this  Court  feels  a  stronger  tug 
from  the  Constitution  which  It  has  sworn  to  sup- 
port and  to  defend.  , 

«°  Professor  Fairman  has  summarized  concisely  in 
several  pages  all  of  the  stones  and  pebbles  which 
could  conceivable  be  relied  upon  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  intend- 
ed to  incorporate  the  federal  Bill  of  RlghU  against 
the  states.  See  Fairman,  supra  note  25,  134-35. 

"One  of  the  first  of  these  considerations  is 
whether  the  teachers  and  those  studenU  who 
desire  to  express  the  simple  prayers  have  any  rights 
to  freedom  of  speech.  Compare  what  the  Court  ob- 
served in  the  order  which  granted  the  preliminary 


injunction  in  the  companion  case.  82-0792-H. 
against  the  sute  on  the  first  amendment  right  of 
students  to  pray  at  school.  544  P.  Supp.  at  732.33. 
The  evidence  in  the  case  demonstrates  that  the 
school  board  took  no  active  part  In  any  decision 
made  by  the  teachers  to  utilize  the  simple  prayer 
that  they  have.  The  school  board  nor  any  of  the  of- 
ficial body  of  the  school  administration  encouraged 
or  discouraged  these  teachers  from  exercising  their 
own  will  in  the  matter.  Nor  does  the  evidence  indi- 
cate that  those  students  who  opted  for  this  type  of 
exercise  were  coerced  into  participating  or  not  par- 
ticipating. , 
In  dealing  with  matters  religious  the  exercise  ol 
first  amendment  rights  are  highly  circumscnbed. 
The  same  does  not  appear  to  be  true  in  dealing 
with  first  amendment  rights  in  expressing  one  s 
opinions  in  all  other  matters  whether  they  be  ex- 
pressions of  moral  concern  or  immoral  concern. 

The  second  major  area  that  this  Court  must  con- 
cern itself  with  should  this  judgment  be  reversed  is 
that  raised  by  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Inter- 
venore  dealing  with  other  religious  teachings  now 
conducted  in  the  public  schools  to  which  no  atten- 
tion has  apparently  been  directed  and  to  which  ob- 
jection has  been  lodged  by  the  Intervenors. 

There  are  many  religious  efforts  abounding  in 
this  country.  Those  who  came  to  these  shores  to  es- 
tablish this  present  nation  were  principally  gov- 
erned by  the  Christian  ethic.  Other  religions  fol- 
lowed as  the  population  grew  and  the  ethnic  back- 
grounds were  difused.  By  and  large,  however,  the 
Christian  ethic  is  the  predominant  ethic  in  this 
nation  today  unless  it  has  been  supplanted  by  secu- 
lar  humanism.   Delos   McKown.   witness   for   the 
plaintiff,  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  secu- 
lar humanism  has  been  more  predominant  through 
the  years  than  we  have  imagined  and  indeed  was 
more  akin  to  the  beliefs  of  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others 
of  that  era.  Delos  McKown  also  testified  that  secu- 
lar humanism  Is  not  a  religion,  though  he  ultunate- 
ly  waffled  on  this  point.  The  reason  that  this  can 
be  important  to  the  decision  of  this  Court  is  that 
case  law  deaU  generally  with  removing  the  teach- 
ings of   the   Christian   ethic   from   the  scholastic 
effort  but  toully  Ignores  the  teaching  of  the  secu- 
lar humanist  ethic.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  tesU- 
mony  that  the  curriculum  In  the  public  schooU  of 
Mobile  County  is  rife  with  efforts  at  teaching  or  en- 
couraging secular  humanism-all  without  opposi- 
tion from  any  other  elhic-to  such  an  extent  that  it 
becomes  a  brainwashing  effort.  If  this  Court  Is  com- 
pelled to  purge    God  is  great.  God  is  good,  we 
thank  Him  for  our  daily  food "  from  the  classroom, 
then  this  Court  must  also  purge  from  the  classroom 
those  things  that  serve  to  teach  that  salvation  is 
through  one's  self  rather  than  through  a  <liety. 
Indeed  the  Supreme  Court  In  Abington  School  Dis- 
trict v.Schempp.  374  US    203.  225  '  1963)  (quoting 
Zorach  v  Clauson.  343  U.S.  305.  314)  (1952).  noted 
that    the  State  may  not  establish  a    religion  of  sec 
ularism  "  In  the  sense  of  afflnnatlvely  opposing  or 
showing    hostility   to   a   religion,    thus   preferring 
those  who  believe  in  no  religion  over  those  who  do 
believe  " 

That  secular  humanism  is  a  religion  within  the 
definition  of  that  term  which  the  high  wall  must 
exclude  is  supported  by  the  finding  in  Torcaso  v. 
Watklns  367  US.  488.  495  nil  (1961).  which  recog- 
nized that  secular  humanism  Is  a  religion  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense  of  the  word  and  also  In  the  statement 
of  the  276  intellectuals  who  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  secular  religion  as  delineated  In  the  ^ufnoniif 
Jlfcni/eifo  /  and  //.  (Dcfendantintervenors  exhibit 

'Textbooks  which  were  admitted  into  evidence 
demonstrated  many  examples  In  the  way  this 
theory  of  religion  is  advanced.  The  intervenors 
maintain  that  their  children  are  being  so  taught 
and  that  this  Court  must  preclude  the  Mobile 
County  School  Board  from  continuing  to  advance 
such  a  religion  or  in  the  alternative  to  allow  in- 
struction in  the  schools  that  would  give  a  child  an 
opportunity  to  compare  the  ethics  of  each  religion 
so  as  to  make  their  own  credibility  or  value  choices. 
To  this  extent,  this  Court  is  impressed  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  intervenors  on  the  point  of  necessity 
makes  them  parties  plaintiff  and  to  this  extent 
they  should  be  realigned  as  such  inasmuch  as  both 
object  to  the  teaching  of  certain  religions. 

This  Court  is  confronted  with  these  two  addition- 
al problems  that  must  be  resolved  if  the  appellate 
courts  adhere  to  their  present  course  of  interpretal 
ing  history  as  did  Mr.  Justice  Black.  Should  this 
happen  then  this  Court  will  hunker  down  to  the 
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the  appellate  decisions.  A  blind  ad- 
J^tice  Black's  atxsolutism  will  result  in 
flood  of  other  cases  addressed  to  the 
riised  by  intenenors.  The  Court  will  be 
t  >  determine  whether  each  book  or  any 
thf  rein  advances  secular  humanism  in  a 
a  never-ending  task.  Already  the  in- 
his  Court  with  determining  state  ac- 
things  as  prison  cases,  occupies  one- 
locket.  This  Court  can  anticipate  no 
docket  brought  about  by  this 
what  is  legitimately  a  state  concern, 
fathers  were  far  wiser  than  we. 
to  allow  the  peoples  of  the  van- 
handle  these  matters  as  they  saw  fit 
ent  in  permitting  the  prt)cedure.  They 
to  bring  at>out  a  change  because 
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follow  the  teachings  of  history  then 
<  ry  weight  of  what  we  are  about  will 
;he   house   upon  our   head,  and   the 
rightly  lost  respect  in  the  integrity  of 
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of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
statecAent  was  ordered  to  be  print- 

lECOKD.) 

KA  3TEN.  On  Friday,  December 
lenry  Mayer,  president  and 
director  of  the  Milwaukee 
iVansit  System,  retired  after 
3f  dedicated  service  to  the 
of    Metropolitan    Milwaukee, 
no    ordinary    retirement. 
Miyer  has  been  in  the  trans- 
business  for  a  long  time.  He 
watclied  mass  transportation  grow 
days  of  trolley  cars  to  the 
ligh-capacity   buses   in   use 
experience    and    manage- 
cap^bilities  will  be  sorely  missed, 
are  few  in  the  field  of  mass 
transport)  tion   who   can   speak   with 
Mfyer's  authority.  He  is  well- 
highly   respected   among 
colleaiues  throughout  the  country, 
spoken  out  on  transportation 
he  has  not  been  afraid  to 


c  pmions. 

^ayer  represents  all  that  is 

Milwaukee.  He  has  been  a 

and  an  honest  man.  He  is 

resident  of  the  area  and  a 

)f  Marquette  University.  His 

uo  solving  problems,  whether 

lay-to-day  or  long  term,  is 

pragmatic  and  realistic.  He 

d    as    saying.    "Passengers 

on  time,  a  seat,  safety,  and 

driver.  That  is  all  they 

Tlijat  is  why  Milwaukee  has  one 

and  most  efficient  public 

systems  in  the  country. 

people's    needs    and 


ipilwaukee  area  has  grown,  so 

system.  Paced  with  the 

the   downtown   Milwaukee 

accounts  for  35  percent  of 

force,  the  system  has  been 

i  nd  modified  to  provide  serv- 

90  percent  of  the  area 


Fifteen  years  ago  Henry  Mayer  un- 
derwent a  new  type  of  medical  oper- 
ation—a kidney  transplant.  Twelve 
years  later  he  was  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair because  his  hipbones  had  dete- 
riorated. Seven  years  later  both  hip- 
bones were  replaced  and  he  was  freed 
from  the  wheelchair. 

Henry  Mayer  has  continued  to  work 
throughout  his  personal  ordeals.  But 
now.  the  time  has  come  for  him  to 
step  down  after  years  of  service  to  his 
community.  He  hsis  admitted  that  the 
job  is  "not  without  stress." 

Nobody  likes  to  lose  a  good  manager 
with  the  valuable  experience  and  tal- 
ents Henry  Mayer  possesses.  His  re- 
tirement causes  us  to  look  back  at  his 
accomplishments.  The  Milwaukee 
Transit  System  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  run  systems  operating  in  the 
country,  handling  more  than  100.000 
riders  per  day.  The  success  of  the 
system  can  be  measured  by  the  small 
number  of  letters  and  calls  received 
complaining  about  the  service  provid- 
ed. With  almost  2  million  weekly 
riders,  this  type  of  accomplishment 
does  not  go  unnoticed. 

Without  Henry  Mayer.  Milwaukee 
would  not  have  the  excellent  transpor- 
tation service  we  have  all  come  to  ap- 
preciate. It  took  foresight,  persistence, 
and  experience  to  develop  this  effi- 
cient system.  Henry  Mayer  will  be 
long  remembered,  hard  to  replace  and 
dearly  missed.  We  wish  him  a  happy 
retirement  and  a  long  and  healthy 
life.* 


BLACKS  IN  AVIATION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  probably  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
that  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives called  me,  knowing  of  my 
deep  interest  in  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum,  and  told  me  that  no  display 
highlighting  the  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  black  airmen  existed 
at  that  wonderful  museum.  That  over- 
sight since  has  been  corrected  and, 
while  it  probably  is  not  yet  as  encom- 
passing as  it  will  be  eventually,  it  has 
awakened  the  interest  of  people  in  the 
accomplishment  of  black  pilots  and 
airmen  whether  in  war  or  not. 

I  have  flown  with  a  lot  of  black 
pilots  and  I  will  tell  you  one  thing, 
when  you  get  up  there  in  that  sky,  the 
color  of  your  skin  does  not  make  a 
dam  bit  of  difference.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  qualities  exhibit- 
ed by  individual  airmen  in  terms  of 
courage,  flying  skills,  and  leadership. 

An  important  article  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Air  Force  maga- 
zine, written  by  William  Schlitz.  the 
senior  editor,  entitled  "The  Blacks  in 
United  States  Aviation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  following  my  remarks,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  are  interested 


in  aviation  to  read  it.  I  think  they  will 
find  it  most  interesting. 
The  article  follows: 
Blacks  im  U.S.  Aviation— The  Pioneers 
(Since    the   beginning   of   powered    flight, 
black  Americans  have  been  steadfast  in 
their  deteminatlon  to  overcome  barriers  of 
racial  discrimination  and  economic  priva- 
tion to  share  in  the  wonders  of  flying. 
Here  is  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
early  days.) 

[By  Wlllaim  P.  Schlitz] 
It  was  1917.  and  in  an  open  field  in  rural 
East  Texas  nine-year-old  Thomas  Allen  had 
come  face  to  face  with  his  future. 

The  sight  of  an  airplane  high  above  the 
southwest  community  was  no  longer  a  nov- 
elty, but  to  have  one  land  in  your  backyard 
certainly  was.  The  aircraft  had  been  forced 
down  with  a  broken  propeller  and  was 
awaiting  repair.  Thrilled  beyond  measure, 
the  black  youngster  had  been  posted  to 
guard  this  precious  machine  against  the 
meanderings  of  livestock. 

But  consciously  or  not.  for  Thomas  Allen 
the  stage  had  been  set:  Someday,  he  himself 
would  fly. 

The  historic  powered  flight  of  the  Wright 
brothers  in  1903  had  led  to  an  era  in  which 
the  Thomas  Aliens  of  America— both  black 
and  white— looked  skyward.  But  participa- 
tion by  blacks  in  the  dawning  age  of  flight 
would  not  come  easily.  Racial  discrimina- 
tion, deeply  embedded  in  American  life,  con- 
stituted an  almost  insurmountable  barrier. 
Then,  too.  it  wsis  costly  to  fly— even  to  learn 
how— and  blacks  occupied  the  lower  rungs 
of  the  economic  ladder. 

In  the  early  aviation  community  there 
was  even  the  widely  held  belief  that  black 
people  lacked  the  aptitude  to  fly  or,  for  that 
matter,  master  the  technical  skills  associat- 
ed with  flying. 

The  record  is  clear,  however,  that  while 
blacks  for  the  most  part  were  denied  access 
to  the  white  aviation  world  in  the  early 
years,  they  were  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  of  adventure  that  was  universal 
among  the  pioneer  aviators.  Despite  the  ob- 
stacles, they  built  and  bought  their  own  air- 
planes to  learn  to  fly,  acquired  their  own 
airfields,  erected  their  own  hangars,  and 
sought  training  as  mechanics. 

Later,  during  aviation's  formative  period, 
the  black  aviation  subculture  produced  its 
own  folk  heroes  of  flying— barnstormers, 
stunters.  parachutists,  balloonists,  and  the 
rest. 

LEADING  THE  WAY 

A  man  on  a  quest  for  equality  and  a 
woman  who  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer 
when  it  came  to  learning  to  fly  formed  the 
vanguard  of  black  Americans  in  aviation. 

The  man.  the  first  U.S.-bom  black  fighter 
pilot,  would  never  fly  for  his  native  land. 

Eugene  Jacques  BuUard,  bom  in  Colum- 
bus. Ga.,  in  1894,  as  a  young  man  stowed 
away  on  a  ship  bound  for  France  to  escape 
bigotry.  There,  early  in  World  War  I.  he 
fought  as  an  infantryman  with  the  Foreign 
Legion  and  was  wounded  at  Verdun.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  given  flight  training  and  as- 
signed to  the  Lafayette  Flying  Corps.  At  the 
front,  the  French  poetically  dubbed  him  the 
"Black  Swallow  of  Death."  With  America's 
entry  into  the  war,  his  application  to  join 
the  American  Air  Service  was  turned  down. 

In  all.  the  French  awarded  Bullard  fifteen 
decorations,  including  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
and  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  made  his  home 
in  Paris  following  the  Armistice  and  joined 
the  underground  in  World  War  II.  Eventual- 
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ly.  BuUard  returned  to  the  US  and,  after  a 
series  of  menial  jobs,  died  in  1961. 

Bessie  Coleman,  bom  in  1893,  was  one  of 
five  children  raised  in  Atlanta.  Tex.,  by  a 
mother  who  took  in  washing  to  support  the 
family  after  abandonment  by  her  husband. 
From  the  beginning,  she  was  an  achiever 
and.  following  high  school,  even  managed  a 
semester  of  college  before  finances  ran  out. 
While  living  as  a  young  woman  in  Chl^- 
go.  Miss  Coleman  became  obsessed  with  the 
objective  of  leaming  to  fly.  Two  major  ob- 
stacles prevented  this:  She  w^f  »  *0"I|^ 
and  black.  Backed  by  Robert  S.  Abbott,  pub- 
lisher of  the  black  Chicago  weekly  Defender, 
she  sailed  for  France.  There,  in  a  more  lib- 
eral environment,  she  was  admitted  to 
flying  school.  ^^^ 

Back  in  the  States.  Bessie  Coleman  eamed 
money  performing  around  the  country  as  a 
stunt  flyer  and  parachutist.  Her  dream  to 
establish  a  nying  school  for  blacks  ended 
with  her  death  in  a  flying  accident  in  1926. 
But  her  determination  to  pursue  a  Hying 
career  set  an  example  that  lured  following 
generations  of  blacks  to  aviation. 

By  organizing  flying  clubs,  blacks  in  the 
1930s  learned  to  pool  their  resources  tx) 
build  and  buy  airplanes.  Equally  important, 
leaders  began  to  emerge. 

CENTERS  OF  BLACK  AVIATION 

Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  became  eariy 
hubs  of  black  aviation,  most  likely  because 
growing  numbers  of  blacks  there  had  begun 
ascending  the  economic  ladder.  In  the 
Windy  City  In  1931.  John  C.  Robinson,  one 
of  the  earilest  black  pilots,  and  a  small 
group  of  aviation  enthuslasU  formed  the 
Challenger  Air  Pilots  Association,  one  of  the 
first  black  flying  clubs  In  the  US. 

The  Challenger  group,  barred  from  estab- 
lished airports  In  the  area,  first  set  up  shop 
at  Robbins  Airport  at  the  black  township  of 
Robbins.  111.  There,  they  cleared  the  land, 
built  a  hangar,  and  began  to  acquire  air- 
craft. Janet  Bragg,  a  Challenger  member 
and  nurse  by  profession,  bought  the  group  s 
first  aircraft.  .     .  ,     .     •  j 

Then  catastrophe  struck.  A  violent  wind- 
storm demolished  the  Robbins  hangar  and 
the  groups  three  aircraft.  This  setback 
brought  Challenger  operations  temporarily 
to  a  halt.  but.  through  the  intercession  of 
John  Robinson,  the  group  was  allowed  to  re- 
locate to  Chicago's  Harlem  Airport.  At  the 
time,  the  airport  was  operated  by  a  white. 
Fred  Shumacher,  who  would  prove  to  be  a 
friend.  ,.     , 

•Although  we  were  assigned  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  field,  we  were  still  segregated," 
recalls  Challenger  charter  member  Harold 
Hurd.  "They  wanted  to  run  us  off,  but  Shu- 
macher backed  us  up.  He  told  them:  "At 
least  these  people  pay  their  bills."  " 

Mr.  Hurd's  own  interest  in  aviation  began 
early,  and  at  age  seventeen  he  and  two 
friends  began  building  an  airplane  from 
scratch  in  a  garage  they  rented  for  $8  a 
month.  But  times  were  hard  and  when  the 
trio  fell  behind  In  the  rent,  the  black  land- 
lord locked  them  out. 

FOUNDING  THE  CHALLENGER  GROUP 

The  project,  however,  had  aroused  Inter- 
est among  the  area's  black  and  white  avia- 
tion enthusiasts  alike.  More  important, 
though  It  led  to  friendships  with  John  Rob- 
inson and  Comellus  R.  Coffey,  another  of 
the  earliest  black  pilots,  and  ultimately  to 
the  founding  of  the  Challenger  group.  This 
group  was  to  have  a  profound  influence  on 
the  development  of  black  aviation  In  the 
Chicago  area.  ^  „  w, 

Comellus  R.  Coffey  and  John  C.  Robinson 
were  two  auto  mechanic  friends  who  had 


become  so  Interested  In  flying  that  they  had 
pooled  their  money  and  bought  an  airplane. 
In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  a  white,  Charles 
Abbott,  sold  them  the  plane  and  taught 
them  to  fly  It.  ..»„.!, 

The  two  kept  the  aircraft  at  Acres  Air- 
port"  a  onetime  farm  where  a  bam  had 
been  converted  into  a  hangar  and  a  farm- 
house into  bachelors  quarters  where  Coffey 
and  Robinson  rented  a  room. 

Since  piloU  were  required  to  be  mechanics 
as  well  the  two  duly  inquired  by  mall  about 
formal  Instruction  at  the  CurtissWright 
Aeronautical  School  In  Chicago.  The  re- 
sponse was  favorable,  and  they  began  send- 
ing money  orders  as  prepayment  for  a  me- 
chanic's course. 

Eventually  assigned  to  a  class  being 
formed,  the  two  young  blacks  put  the 
school's  staff  into  a  quandary  when  they 
showed  up.  "People  attended  the  aeronauti- 
cal school  from  southern  sUtes  that  were 
strictly  segregated,  and  the  staff  thought 
our  presence  would  be  disruptive, "  remem- 
bers Mr.  Coffey.  "They  tried  to  return  our 
money,  but  when  our  white  employer,  EnUl 
Mack  heard  that,  he  was  outraged.  He 
promised  to  hire  whatever  legal  help  was 
necessary  to  press  our  case.  With  that  Wnd 
of    backing    we    stood    firm,     added    Mr. 

Coffey.  ,     .        .  ,     . 

The  first  few  weeks  "we  took  a  lot  of 
abuse. "  Mr.  Coffey  recalls.  Observing  this,  a 
white  instructor  and  former  World  War  I 
pilot  Jack  Snyder,  called  the  class  together 
and  put  his  foot  down,  ending  the  harass- 

™On  graduation,  Coffey  and  Robinson  were 
told  that  the  school's  doors  would  never  be 
closed  to  blacks  and  that  "if  we  could  get  a 
large  enough  group  together  to  make  up  a 
class  we'd  be  employed  as  assistant  Instruc- 
tors,'' Mr.  Coffey  recalls.  "And  that's  when 
the  Challenger  group  of  about  thirty  stu- 
dents signed  up."  .„  _. 

Subsequent  to  the  stint  at  the  CurtKS- 
Wright  School,  Mr.  Coffey  established  his 
School  of  Aeronautics  at  Harlem  Airport  to 
offer  flight  instruction  to  Chicago's  expand- 
ing black  aviation  community. 

(Time  has  not  slowed  Mr.  Coffey's  pace. 
Today,  he  Is  an  FAA-deslgnated  aircraft  me- 
chanic examiner  as  well  as  an  aircraft  safety 
inspector.  He  keeps  his  Piper  Trlpacer  22  In 
a  hangar  rented  at  Lewis  University  In  Lock- 
port,  111.,  where  he  taught  flying  for  six 

^^B^ides  Janet  Bragg,  the  Challenger 
group  had  a  number  of  other  women  avi- 
ators as  members.  Wllla  Brown,  for  exam- 
ple was  co-operator  of  the  Coffey  flying 
school.  She  went  on  to  serve  as  an  officer  in 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  on  PAA's  Women  s 
Advisory  Board 


of  the  only  black  officer  serving  throughout 
the  nation's  armed  forces  [other  than  sever- 
al chaplainsl.  On  graduation,  Davis  and  his 
father  would  be  the  only  two  black  line  offi- 
cers serving  In  the  armed  forces  until  World 
War  II.) 

In  1934.  Powell  published  Black  Wtngs.  in 
which  he  described  the  pioneering  achieve- 
ments of  the  Los  Angeles  aero  club.  A  vi- 
sionary proponent  of  aviation.  Powell  ap- 
pealed to  black  men  and  women  to  under- 
take careers  in  the  field.  Besides  becoming 
pilots,  Powell  urged  blacks  to  consider  such 
other  aviation  professions  as  aircraft  design- 
er and  airline  entrepreneur. 

While  this  was  wildly  optimistic,  since 
even  basic  equalities  would  be  a  long  time 
coming,  it  was  heady  and  encouraging  stuff 
for  young  people  caught  in  a  seemingly  un- 
ending economic  downturn. 

Black  aviation  In  Los  Angeles  achieved  a 
measure  of  fame  in  1932  with  the  transcon- 
tinental night  of  James  H.  Banning  and 
Thomas  C.  Allen.  (The  lad  from  East  Texas, 
through  sacrifice,  perseverance,  and  true 
grit,  had  achieved  his  goal  of  becoming  an 
aviator.  He  had  also  become  a  master  air- 
craft mechanic.) 

Banning  and  Allen  belonged  to  the  Bessie 
Coleman  flying  club,  but  Its  aircraft  had 
been  repossessed  In  the  wake  of  the  stock 
market  crash. 

So  In  a  $400  airplane  "put  together  from 
junk. "  remembered  Mr.  Allen,  the  two  to^ 
off  from  Los  Angeles  bound  for  New  York 
and  a  rumored  $1,000  prize  being  offered  to 
the  first  blacks  to  make  the  flight.  At  the 
outset  they  had  a  mere  $100  In  POCket  for 
expenses  and  were  christened  the   "Plying 

Hobos."  ,  .       _. .« .;, 

The  succession  of  hops  from  airport  lo  air- 
port In  traversing  the  "southern  route"' 
cross-country  encompassed  twenty-one  days 
during  which  the  intrepid  duo  logged  a  total 
of  forty-one  hours,  twenty-seven  minutes 
flying  time. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  CONNECTION 

Los  Angeles  rivaled  Chicago  as  a  center 
for  black  aviation  in  the  1930s.  As  eariy  as 
1929  a  small  group  of  aviation  enthusiasts 
organized  the  Bessie  Coleman  Aero  Club  to 
promote  alrmlndedness  In  the  black  commu- 
nity. „  ,  ._.„ 

President  of  the  Bessie  Coleman  Aero 
Club  was  William  J.  Powell,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's first  licensed  pilots.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  mobilizing  black  business  and 
community  leaders  to  underwrite  the  club  s 
first  airplane-a  Waco  9-named  the  Oscar 
Depriest  after  a  Chicago  congressman  and 
eariy  civil-rights  activist.  (Depriest  was  the 
first  black  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  since 
Reconstruction.  It  was  he  who  m  1932  ap- 
pointed Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr..  as  the  ()nly 
black  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  Davis  was  the  son 


A  DEATH,  A  SUCCESS  STORY 

Banning  was  killed  In  an  air  crash  at  San 
Diego  less  than  a  year  after  the  flight  with 
Allen  Bom  In  1890.  Banning  had  been 
denied  flight  training  at  schools  in  a 
number  of  cities  because  of  his  race.  A  white 
Army  officer  finally  Uught  him  to  fly.  and. 
when  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  es- 
tablished licensing  procedures  in  1926.  ne 
became  one  of  the  first  licensed  black  pilote. 

Thomas  Allen  In  his  youth  had  migratea 
with  his  family  from  East  Texas  to  Oklaho- 
ma City.  There  during  his  salad  days  he  was 
drawn  to  the  local  airport.  Finally,  he 
struck  a  bargain  with  the  white  airport 
manager  to  work  for  lessons-weeks  of 
chores  for  a  few  precious  minutes  of  mstruc- 

*^'pl"'ogress  was  steady,  but  Allen's  solo  was 
blocked  by  the  managers  demand  for  a  $500 
security  bond. 

One  day,  as  Mr.  Allen  relates  it.  the  man- 
ager had  temporarily  left  the  airport.  Sever- 
al of  the  mechanics,  none  the  better  for  al- 
cohol, urged  the  seventeen-year-old  to  solo- 

and  he  did.  . 

When  the  airport  manager  saw  the  air- 
craft-a  war-surplus  "Jenny  "-wheeling 
about  over  the  city,  he  stormed  back  in  a 
rage  but  was  mollified  by  the  mechanics, 
who'told  him:  "Say.  that's  good  advertising. 
If  you  can  teach  a  Negro  boy  to  fly.  you  can 
teach  anyone. "  Mr.  Allen  recalls  without 

"^AWatlon  pioneer  Allen  cites  several  occa- 
sions during  the  transcontinenUl  Journey 
with   Banning   when   whites   assisted    the 
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black  aviators.  For  example,  word  of  their    drawn  into  It,  the  Congress  decided  on  a     blacks  would  find  increasing  entry  into  the 
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black  stunt  pilots  and  para- 
b^cked  up  by  daredevil  motorcy- 
ground.  performed  at  numer- 
around  the  country.  The  spec- 
blsick.  thrilled  to  the  perform- 
stunt  parachutists  as  Willie 
and  Etorothy  Darby.  ' 
Anderson   (who   later   became 
a   flying   instructor   of 
Ihstitute  fame)  and  Dr.  Albert  E. 
I  earned   up   to   pioneer   long-dis- 
In  July  '933,  they  became  the 
to  complete  a  round  trip  trans- 
flight— between  Atlantic  City, 
Angeles, 
topped  this  feat  the  following 
I  heir  Pan  American  aircraft  tour 
the  Bahamas,  Virgin  Islands, 
ndies.  The  venture  was  particu- 
because  it  required  numerous 
takeoffs  in  undeveloped  and 
errain.  Despite  the  aviation  pio- 
trail-blazing   aspects   of   this 
the  adventuresome  pair  re- 
attention   from   the  nation's 
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>lack  aviation  enterprise  with  an 
flavor  also  went  largely  unre- 
vhite  newspapers.  Though  ulti- 
it  aroused  considerable 
:he  black  community.  John  Rob- 
ot Chicago's  Challenger 
group,  traveled  to  Ethiopia  in  1935  to  advise 
Emperor  H  iile  Selassie  on  building  an  Ethi- 
opian Air  Force.  Robinson  recruited  a 
number  of  pilots  and  technicians  from  the 
Chicago  aiea  to  join  him  in  East  Africa. 
However,  taly  invaded  before  the  plan 
came  to  f  n  ition.  and  Robinson  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  life. 

FORECAST  OF  WAR 

1930s,  with  war  in  Europe  and 
possibility    of    America    being 


drawn  into  it.  the  Congress  decided  on  a 
military  buildup.  One  measure  was  to  un- 
derwrite the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  (CPT) 
program  in  association  with  educational  in- 
stitutions and  flying  schools  around  the 
nation.  The  formal  military  flying  cadet 
training  program  just  couldn't  be  expanded 
quickly  enough. 

Meanwhile.  Chicago's  black  aviators  had 
organized  the  National  Airmen's  Association 
of  America  with  Cornelius  Coffey  as  presi- 
dent. It  was  the  first  serious  effort  at  creat- 
ing a  national  organization  for  black  avi- 
ators. 

One  objective  of  the  NAAA  was  to  act  as 
an  agency  to  keep  the  nation's  active  and 
prospective  black  aviation  enthusiasts  in- 
formed on  essential  matters. 

Another  objective  was  to  have  historic  na- 
tional implications.  In  considering  legisla- 
tion setting  up  the  CPT.  the  Congress  had 
excluded  black  institutions.  Furthermore,  in 
planning  its  wartime  emergency  expansion, 
the  Army  Air  Corps  had  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  incorporating  blacks  in  its 
ranks. 

This  situation  was  noted  by  a  black  lobby- 
ist for  government  employees,  Edgar  G. 
Brown,  who  also  kept  tabs  on  legislative 
matters  pertaining  to  America's  black  com- 
munity. Brown  alerted  the  NAAA  and  urged 
it  to  dispatch  representatives  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  officials  on  these  vital  mat- 
ters. 

Toward  this  end.  two  NAAA  pilots— Dale 
L.  White  and  Chauncey  E.  Spencer— were 
tapped  for  a  well-publicized  flight  from  Chi- 
cago to  Washington.  The  two  arrived  in 
Washington  to  learn  that  Brown  had  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  with  a  little-known  US 
Senator— Harry  S.  Truman.  When  Truman 
heard  their  objectives,  he  promised  to  help. 

Other  prominent  public  figures— among 
them  Eleanor  Roosevelt— rallied  to  the 
cause  of  the  black  aviators.  This  movement 
and  pressure  from  other  black  organizations 
with  political  influence  resulted  in  legisla- 
tion that  included  black  educational  institu- 
tions under  the  CPT  program.  These  were 
the  roots  that  led  ultimately  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  all-black  Army  Air  Forces  squad- 
rons that  fought  in  Europe  in  World  War  II. 
While  desegregation  was  still  a  long  time 
coming,  these  events  nevertheless  constitut- 
ed a  major  milestone  in  the  nation's  history. 

Several  black  educational  institutions— 
among  them  Tuskegee  in  Alabama  and 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C.— 
were  funded  under  the  CPT  program. 
Among  the  commercial  establishments  was 
the  Coffey  flying  school  at  Chicago's 
Harlem  Airport. 

THE  END  OF  THE  BEGINNING 

By  1941,  the  pioneering  phase  for  black 
aviators  in  the  United  States  had  ended. 
But  while  old  stereotypes  had  been  shat- 
tered, segregation  persisted.  However,  con- 
sidering the  odds,  progress  had  been  made. 
For  example,  the  number  of  licensed  pilots 
had  reached  102.  a  tenfold  increase  in  one 
decade.  Breakthroughs  of  this  nature  dem- 
onstrated the  enduring  interest  of  blacks  in 
flight.  And,  moreover,  the  unquenchable 
desire  to  participate  on  a  basis  of  full  equali- 
ty in  civil  and  military  aviation. 

Air  Force  Magazine  plans  to  publish  in 
next  month's  issue  the  second  installment 
in  this  depiction  of  black  aviation  in  Amer- 
ica. World  War  II  generated  a  series  of 
events  and  forces  that  led  ultimately  to  de- 
segregation of  America's  military  services. 
This  was  another  major  national  landmark 
that  created  an  altered  context  in  which 


blacks  would  find  increasing  entry  into  the 
broader  spectrum  of  US  society. 

AIR  AND  SPACE  MUSEUM'S  "BLACK  WINGS" 
EXHIBIT 

A  number  of  uncommonly  distinguished 
Americans  are  featured  in  a  new  exhibit  at 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  exhibit,  entitled  "Black  Wings:  The 
American  Black  in  Aviation."  reflects  the 
participation  and  contributions  of  blacks 
dating  from  the  earliest  days  of  powered 
flight  to  the  present. 

The  exhibit's  subject  matter  was  compiled 
by  Museum  curators  Von  Hardesty  and  Do- 
minick  Pisano. 

In  conjunction  with  the  exhibit,  the 
Museum  plans  a  symposium  on  blacks  in 
aviation  in  late  February  1983  and  publica- 
tion of  a  Museum-sponsored  book  on  the 
subject  to  coincide  with  the  symposium. 

Material  provided  by  the  Museum  is  the 
basis  for  two  articles  to  run  successively  in 
the  January  and  February  issues  of  Air 
Force  Magazine.  The  first,  presented  here, 
covers  the  early  black  aviation  pioneers  to 
the  late  1930s.  February's  article  will  depict 
the  founding  of  black  military  aviation  at 
Tuskegee  Institute  up  through  the  present 
black  involvement  in  the  nation's  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  two  articles  are  not  meant  to  be  his- 
torically comprehensive.  Rather,  the  objec- 
tive is  to  offer  a  glimpse  into  a  chapter  of 
American  aviation  history  that  for  too  long 
has  been  overlooked.* 
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GIFFORD  NIELSEN 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  copy  of  the  publication 
sent  out  by  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Brigham  Young  University  and  an  ar- 
ticle in  it  caught  my  eye.  The  article  is 
about  Gifford  Nielsen,  a  young  man 
who  many  of  my  colleagues  may  re- 
member as  an  All-America  quarter- 
back at  BYU  in  the  1970's.  Today  Gif- 
ford Nielsen  plays  for  the  Houston 
Oilers  in  the  National  Football 
League. 

Normally  such  an  article  is  read  and 
then  forgotten,  yet  this  particular 
piece  is  not  a  story  about  the  exploits 
of  an  NFL  player  on  the  field,  but 
rather,  it  is  about  the  standards  of  a 
young  man  as  he  enters  a  world  that 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  "fast 
living." 

In  today's  world  we  are  all  seeking  to 
find  something  good  to  use  as  an  ex- 
ample. This  is  especially  true  with  the 
young  people  growing  up.  Professional 
athletes  in  today's  world  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  "role  modeling" 
concept  of  young  men  and  women. 
They  have  become  the  idols  of  mil- 
lions of  these  young  people  and  it  be- 
hooves them  to  accept  this  responsibil- 
ity with  a  measure  of  seriousness.  I 
know  this  from  personal  example. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  growing  up  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  get 
to  know  Vernon  Law.  At  that  time 
Vernon  was  a  young  pitcher  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates.  Later  he  was  to  go 
on  and  win  the  Cy  Young  Award  in 
1960,  symbolic  of  the  best  pitcher  in 


major  league  baseball.  He  led  his  team 
to  the  world  championship  that  year. 
The  point  is,  as  I  got  to  know  him  I  re- 
alized that  he  placed  his  personal 
values  above  any  success  he  might 
achieve  on  the  playing  field.  You  can 
imagine  the  impact  this  had  upon  me, 
a  young  boy  who  felt  that  being  a 
major  league  pitcher  was  just  about 
the  best  job  anybody  could  ever  want. 
After  these  past  2  weeks,  I  am  even 
more  convinced  that  I  was  right  about 
the  point,  and  I  think  a  few  of  my  col- 
leagues might  agree. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  this  article 
in  BYU  Today  I  remembered  those 
feelings  I  had  in  my  youth.  I  gave  a 
copy  of  this  article  to  my  son.  I 
wanted  him  to  know  that  there  were 
still  men  who  had  achieved  success  on 
the  playing  field  who  still  felt  that 
this  achievement  was  secondary  to  the 
major  objective  in  their  lives.  I  com- 
mend Gifford  Nielsen  for  trying  to  be 
an  example  to  all  of  us  who  have 
grown  to  enjoy  the  game  of  profes- 
sional football.  I  commend  him  for  the 
time  he  takes  with  young  people.  Just 
last  year  he "  and  Danny  White,  the 
quarterback  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys 
came  to  Washington  to  speak  to  a 
father-son  outing.  These  are  events 
which  live  in  the  hearts  of  young  boys. 

I  ask  that  the  previously  mentioned 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  BYU  Today.  December  1982] 
Gifford  Nielsen 
(By  Lee  Benson) 

It  was  a  hot  late-summer  night  in  1978  in 
Dallas.  Texas,  and  Gifford  Nielsen,  the 
quarterback,  barely  removed  from  his  col- 
lege days  at  BYU.  was  walking  off  the  field 
in  Texas  Stadium. 

One  of  his  new  Houston  Oilers  teammates 
sidled  up  along  him.  "You  called  a  good 
game,"  said  the  teammate,  "'.  .  .  for  a  good 
guy. " 

It  had  been  Nielsens  first  start  as  a  pro, 
and  it  had  gone  well.  Oilers  27.  Dallas  Cow- 
boys 13.  It  was  only  a  preseason  game— offi- 
cially an  exhibition— but  in  Texas  there 
aint  no  such  thing  as  exhibition  football, 
especially  when  the  two  NFL  teams  in  the 
state  are  figuring  out  braggin"  rights. 

Oilers  coach  Bum  Phillips,  thinking 
ahead,  decided  to  use  the  rookie  Nielsen  all 
the  way,  giving  veteran  Dan  Pastorini  the 
night  off.  Phillips  had  met  Nielsen  less  than 
a  month  previous,  but  he  had  a  hunch  this 
kid  would  stick.  Not  only  that,  he  had  a 
hunch  he  could  handle  a  tough  situation 
like  meeting  the  Dallas  Cowboys  on  their 
home  range. 

•Gifford  Nielsen,"  said  Phillips,  "is  the 
kind  of  person  that  can  adapt  to  anything 
or  anyplace  or  anybody.  He  just  makes  him- 
self at  home.  Thats  a  great  quality  for  a 
quarterback  and  even  a  greater  one  for  a 
human  being." 

Phillips  didn't  say  that  in  a  rush  of  grati- 
tude immediately  following  the  1978  exhibi- 
tion win  over  the  Cowboys.  He  said  it  four 
years  later,  in  October  of  1982.  from  his 
Lousiana  ranch  as  he  polished  his  cowboy 
boots  waiting  for  the  NFL  strike  to  be  set- 
tled. 

•It  never  did  make  any  difference  where 
Gifford   came   from,   or   what   religion   he 


was."  drawled  the  coach:  "he  just  came  to 
Houston  as  Gifford  Nielsen,  and  he  stayed 
Gifford  Nielsen.  And  everybody  liked  him, 
including  me. 

•It  wouldn't  have  mattered  if  he'd  gone  to 
Brooklyn  or  Canada  or  wherever.  He'd  have 
been  the  same.  He  wouldn't  have  forced  his 
views  or  himself  on  anylxjdy  and  wouldn't 
have  expected  them  to  force  anything  on 
him." 

And  so  It's  been  for  BYU  graduate  Gifford 
Nielsen.  Easy  sledding.  No  rough  roads. 
Every  step  a  success.  Every  pass  a  comple- 
tion. Nothing  to  it  ...  or  so  It  would  seem. 

But  like  Captain  Quint  said  as  he  was 
chasing  the  great  White.  "Nothing's  easy,  is 
It?"  And  none  other  than  Gifford  Nielsen 
himself  will  verify  that  adage.  He  may  have 
pulled  it  off  like  a  pro— making  the  transi- 
tion from  a  sheltered  college  life  In  Prove, 
Utah,  to  the  f  ishbowl  world  that's  called  the 
NFL.  But  he  didn't  do  it  without  work  and 
planning. 

•I  knew,  coming  out  of  BYU.  I  could  be  in 
for  a  difficult  situation, "  says  Nielsen.  "I 
knew  I  had  my  beliefs  and  knew  they'd  be 
different.  I  didn't  want  to  compromise  my 
personal  values  or  my  commitment  to  my 
church.  That's  more  important  to  me  than 
anything.  But  I  wanted  people  to  like  me. 
That's  a  real  challenge. 

•I  wanted  to  be  liked  for  both  personal 
and  professional  reasons.  When  I  came  up 
to  the  line  of  scrimmage.  I  wanted  those 
guys  on  either  side  and  behind  me  to  want 
to  play  for  me.  I  had  to  have  them  play  for 
me.  You  can't  be  successful  in  football 
alone.  And  I  wanted  their  friendship  and  ac- 
ceptance." 

With  this  In  mind.  Nielsen  consciously 
made  two  Important  determinations  his 
senior  year  at  BYU: 

(1)  Football  would  never  run  his  life.  He 
would.  Success  on  the  playing  field  would 
not  be  the  key  to  his  happiness. 

(2)  He  would  devise  his  own  game  plan. 

A  long  time  before  he  ever  arrived  in  San 
Angelo.  Texas,  for  the  first  day  of  rookie 
camp  in  July  1978,  Nielsen  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  He  would  pick  out  one  of 
the  other  rookies  in  camp— preferrably  a 
rather  vocal,  well-respected  rookie— and  tell 
him,  at  the  earliest  appropriate  opportuni- 
ty, what  he  believed  in. 

The  discussion  came  soon  enough.  On  the 
first  day  of  camp,  after  practice.  Gifford 
was  asked  by  a  teammate  If  he'd  like  to  join 
a  group  for  a  night  on  the  town. 

Nielsen  told  that  teammate.  "You  ought 
to  know  something  .  . 

Then  they  were  off.  Nielsen  talking,  the 
teammate  listening  and  after  an  hour  or  so 
there  was  somebody  else  In  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  who  knew  exactly  where  Gifford 
Nielsen  stood  and  what  he  believed  In. 
Which  was  precisely  what  Nielsen  needed. 

•After  that."  he  says.  "I  let  that  team- 
mate be  my  spokesman." 

The  plan  worked.  Nielsen  accompanied  his 
teammates  on  the  town  that  night,  but  he 
drank  7-Ups  and  If  anybody  asked  him 
about  It  he  couldn't  even  clear  his  throat 
before  his  confidant  was  already  Into  the 
explanation. 

•In  my  youth,"  Nielsen  explains.  Td  been 
asked  to  compromise  my  values.  Id  had 
what  I  considered  to  be  pretty  neat  guys  ask 
me  to  do  things  I  dldnt  feel  right  about.  I 
remember  how  they  laughed.  I  knew  the 
feeling  of  peer  pressure  and  rejection. 

"By  design.  I  wanted  to  take  as  much  of 
that  pressure  off  as  possible  in  the  NFL— 
where  peer  pressure  is  as  tough  as  you"ll 
ever  get." 


After  that  first  night  on  the  town.  Nielsen 
remembers  being  approached  by  several 
players.  "'They  came  up  and  asked  me  about 
my  background,  my  school  and  my  church.'" 
he  said.  "There  was  a  sort  of  attitude  that 
•we"ve  got  a  square  guy  on  the  team— what"s 
the  deal?"  But  it  was  all  straightforward.  Ev- 
erybody knew  where  he  stood.  A  week  or 
two  later,  the  veterans  came  in  and  they 
foimd  out  soon  enough  too.  By  then  I  had  a 
lot  of  spokesmen." 

So  many.  In  fact,  that  on  the  first  day  of 
regular  camp  Nielsen  was  asked  to  go  to  the 
local  watering  hole  by  a  veteran— a  distinct 
honor  for  a  first-year  man  in  the  NFL. 

"I  said.  "OK.  you  buy  me  7-Ups."  "  said 
Nielsen. 

Under  such  amicable  conditions,  discus- 
sions about  Nielsen's  values  and  faith  were 
amicable,  too.  "The  more  we  talked,  the 
more  knowledgeable  everybody  became,"  re- 
calls Nielsen.  "Some  of  them  were  interest- 
ed and  wanted  to  know  more.  Some  weren"t 
and  dldn"t.  But  I  wasn"t  a  mystery  man.  I"d 
throw  a  bad  pass,  say,  In  a  game  and  the  re- 
ceiver would  run  by  and  say,  "I  hope  the  rats 
eat  your  cracked  wheat." "' 

Gifford  had  grown  up  in  an  environment 
where  having  a  years  supply  of  cracked 
wheat  wasn"t  unusual.  In  Provo,  Utah,  food 
storage  Is  a  way  of  life,  as  are  most  tenets  of 
the  Mormon  faith.  The  son  of  Stan  and  Lois 
Nielsen  learned  his  parent's  values  well.  He 
was  never  a  child  they  needed  to  worry 
about. 

Gifford  made  his  way  through  Provo  High 
as  an  accomplished  athlete  and  scholar, 
meeting  is  future  wife,  Wendy  Olsen,  along 
the  way.  They  were  married  after  both  had 
made  it  through  a  couple  of  years  at  B'YU, 
just  across  the  street  from  the  high  sch<x)l. 
At  BYU.  it  was  more  of  the  same  for  Gif- 
ford. Athletically,  he  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  member  of  B"YUs  basketball 
varsity  before  getting  the  urge  to  switch  to 
football.  In  1975  he  was  coach  LaVell  Ed- 
wards' third-string  quarterback  until  the 
fourth  game  of  the  season,  when  he  came 
off  the  bench  to  spark  a  16-15  come-from- 
behlnd  win  over  New  Mexico  that  vaulted 
both  Nielsen  and  the  Cougars  into  confer- 
ence and  national  prominence. 

By  1977.  his  senior  year,  he  was  the  na- 
tions  most  heralded  quarterback.  A  Hels- 
man  Trophy  candidate  to  be  sure.  Only  an 
early  season  knee  injury  dashed  those 
hopes.  Still,  a  career  to  look  back  on  with 
pride.  And  in  the  classroom,  nothing  had 
suffered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  undergraduate 
days.  Nielsen  was  honored  by  the  NCAA  as 
one  of  its  Top  5  student-athletes.  His  reward 
was  a  $1,500  post-graduate  scholarship. 

The  NFL  offered  a  post-graduate  award  as 
well— by  way  of  a  third-round  drafting  cour- 
tesy of  the  Houston  Oilers. 

Now  Stan  and  Lois  Nielsen  began  to 
worry,  if  only  slightly. 

•Wed  heard,  of  course,  about  the  NFL 
and  its  lifestyle,""  says  Stan  Nielsen.  "We 
naturally  had  concerns.  But  we  knew  we 
had  a  son  who  had  the  right  kind  of  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  In  his  beliefs.  And  we 
knew  football  wasn't  the  most  important 
thing  in  his  life. " 

They  didn't  know  exactly  what  his  game 
plan  would  be,  but  they  were  certain  he'd 
have  a  good  one. 

"Yoave  got  to  have  a  game  plan.  Whether 
It's  a  football  game  or  any  kind  of  situation 
in  life,"  says  Gifford.  "You  know  every  day 
you're  going  to  be  challenged  one  way  or  an- 
other.   You    should    ask    yourself    before 
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munity and  its  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. However,  a  recent  publication  of 
BOLO.  the  official  publication  of  the 
Dade  County  Police  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, spotlighted  the  tremendous 
progress  being  made  by  the  new  direc- 
tor of  the  Dade  Coimty  Correctional 
Facility  to  "open"  the  department  to 
the  press  and  the  public. 

Fred  Crawford  was  a  classic  choice 
for  the  position  of  director  of  the 
Metro  Dade  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  Rehabilitation.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, though  bom  in  Americus,  Ga.,  in 
1937,  moved  to  St.  Petersburg  at  an 
early  age.  He  grew  up  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  attended  the  local  junior  col- 
lege there,  Gibbs  Junior  College.  He 
later  became  a  police  officer  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Police  Department.  He  was 
only  one  of  five  blaclts  to  be  employed 
by  the  city  as  an  officer.  During  that 
9-year  period,  Pred  Crawford  learned 
about  the  tension  and  stress  that  a 
street  cop  faces.  That  understanding 
serves  him  well  as  he  serves  in  his 
present  job.  In  1971,  Fred  Crawford 
took  a  position  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  heading  up  their  Southeast- 
ern office.  He  served  in  Miami  as  the 
head  of  the  Community  Relations 
Office.  His  efforts  to  help  diffuse  the 
tense  situation  in  Miami  during  the 
post- 1980  disturbances  were  notewor- 
thy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "A  New 
Director— A  New  Direction,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 
The  article  follows: 

A  New  Dikector— a  New  Dikbctiok 
A  new  look  has  come  to  the  Dade  County 
Jail— potted  plants,  modular  seating,  a  new 
dining  room,  birthday  greetings,  a  basket- 
ball team.  But  more  importantly,  pride,  rec- 
ognition, and  a  change  for  the  better.  No. 
this  isn't  another  rehabilitation  program 
aimed  at  helping  those  individuals  who  have 
ended  up  in  jail.  These  are  changes  and  ben- 
efits that  have  come  about  entirely  for  the 
officers  of  the  Dade  County  Department  of 
Corrections  and  Rehabilitation.  These  offi- 
cers and  their  working  conditions  have 
become  the  target  for  change:  a  change  con- 
sisting of  simple  undertakings  which  have 
begun  to  instill  a  sense  of  pride  among  Dade 
County's  Correctional  Officers. 

This  revolution  did  not  happen  overnight. 
Change  is  often  very  difficult  to  accept  and 
many  obstacles  and  resistance  made  the  job 
that  much  harder.  But  in  the  eyes  of  Cor- 
rectional Officers  who  have  been  with  the 
department  for  countless  years,  what  once 
were  only  dreams  are  now  becoming  reality. 
Although  the  changes  have  been  seen, 
very  few  people  know  the  story  behind  their 
coming  about.  What  has  been  the  source  of 
this  revolution  within  the  Dade  County  Cor- 
rections Department? 

Director  Fred  Crawford.  The  man  behind 
the  change,  the  catalyst  of  the  revolution. 
He  is  what  this  story  is  all  about. 

June  1st  marked  the  one  year  anniversary 
of  Fred  Crawford  taking  over  as  Director  of 
the  Metro  Dade  Department  of  Corrections 
and  Rehabilitation.  In  the  past  year,  more 
changes  and  advancements  have  taken  place 
than  in  the  entire  history  of  the  depart- 


ment. Partly  through  the  efforts  of  this  new 
director.  Corrections  is  becoming  more  and 
more  in  the  spotlight.  Its  role  in  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system,  which  has  long  been  ig- 
nored, is  suddenly  being  given  its  due  credit. 
Fred  Crawford  was  bom  on  August  17. 
1937  in  Americus.  Georgia.  He  moved  to 
Florida  at  an  early  age  and  attended  ele- 
mentary, junior  high  and  high  school  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  area.  While  In  high  school, 
he  did  all  the  normal  things  a  high  school 
kid  does:  playing  and  lettering  In  football, 
basketball,  baseball  and  track.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  high  school,  he  attended  Glbbs 
Junior  College,  the  first  Junior  College  for 
blacks  In  the  sUte  of  Florida,  because  at  the 
time,  blacks  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  white 
Junior  Colleges.  After  completion  at  Gibbs. 
he  attended  the  University  of  South  Florida 
in  Tampa,  graduating  with  a  degree  In  edu- 
cation, followed  by  advanced  studies  at  New 
York  University  and  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Director  Crawford  has  worked  at  many 
different  jobs  leading  up  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. In  1960.  for  example,  he  entered  law 
enforcement  by  becoming  a  police  officer 
for  the  City  of  St.  Petersburg. 

"I  was  working  at  General  Electric  when  a 
new  police  chief  came  to  town."  Crawford 
said.  "There  had  been  blacks  on  the  police 
force  since  1950  but  none  had  ever  been  pro- 
moted. One  of  the  first  things  this  new 
chief  did  was  to  promote  one  to  sergeant 
and  one  to  detective.  I  thought  It  was  a  very 
bold  move  at  the  time  and  I  got  the  Idea  In 
my  mind  that  I  might  go  down  to  the  de- 
partment and  apply." 

"Then  an  Incident  happened  that  urged 
me  to  join.  I  worked  the  afternoon  shift  at 
GE  and  after  work,  a  bunch  of  us  would  sit 
around  on  the  street  and  talk.  One  day 
these  two  white  police  officers  began  har- 
rasslng  us  and  chased  us  away  for  no  reason 
whatsoever.  Ironically.  I  had  gone  to  school 
with  one  of  the  officers  and  he  had  never 
acted  like  that  before.  But  now  it  seemed  to 
me  that  since  he  had  a  badge  and  gun,  he 
felt  he  could  hassle  anyone  he  saw. " 

"I  got  very  angry."  Crawford  added.  "I 
didn't  see  that  as  the  way  to  do  things,  so  I 
joined  the  police  force.  When  I  became  an 
officer.  I  realized  there  was  a  lot  more  to  It 
than  just  getting  a  badge  and  gun  and  I  was 
going  to  prove  It." 

At  the  time  of  Crawford's  joining,  there 
were  five  black  officers  on  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Police  Department.  The  duty  they 
were  assigned  to  each  day  seemed  a  little 
unusual  to  him. 

■Wherever  blacks  lived,  we  were  assigned 
to  their  area,  no  matter  what  part  of  town 
they  lived  In. "  he  sUted.  "At  that  time,  a 
black  officer  was  only  supposed  to  arrest  a 
black  man.  But  I'd  be  damned— and  I  got 
Into  trouble  doing  It— if  I  was  going  to  see  a 
guy  run  a  stop  sign  and  call  a  white  officer 
to  give  him  a  clUtion.  So  I  gave  It  to  him 
myself  and  I  was  the  first  one  of  the  depart- 
ment to  do  that. " 

After  nine  years  as  a  police  officer,  Craw- 
ford moved  on.  In  1971.  he  moved  to  Miami 
after  taking  a  position  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  heading  up 
their  Southeastern  office.  He  became  the 
supervisor  of  the  Florida  Field  Team  for 
Civil  RlghU  Investigations  and  his  job  was 
to  try  and  relieve  tensions  among  blacks  and 
whites  during  the  time  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

"Everyone  knows  what  kind  of  problems 
came  with  desegregation  and  it  was  our  job 
to  bring  people  together,  sit  them  down, 
talk   things  over  and   reason  them   out," 


Crawford  remarked,   "it  was  quite  a  job,  as 
you  can  imagine." 

In  this  position,  he  was  also  responsible 
for  relieving  tensions  following  the  McDuf- 
f  le  riots. 

He  soon  became  very  tired  of  the  injus- 
tices one  sees  in  a  position  such  as  his.  A 
friend  of  hU  suggested  he  apply  for  the  job 
as  Director  of  Corrections  and  Rehabilita- 
tions for  Dade  County— he  had  worked  in  a 
mediator's  position  in  Corrections— so  he 
did.  And  subsequently,  the  job  was  his. 

The  task  facing  Crawford  when  he 
became  Director  of  the  Department  was  not 
an  easy  one.  Corrections  and  Rehabilitation 
had  been  In  Umbo  for  close  to  a  year  after 
the  retirement  of  the  past  director.  Oper- 
ationally, the  department  was  carrying  on. 
but  no  advances  or  plans  for  the  future  were 
being  made.  The  jail  was  dangerously  close 
to  exploding  due  to  the  critical  overcrowd- 
ing. A  lawsuit  was  pending  in  federal  court 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  inmates  seeking  relief 
to  the  overcrowded  jail  conditions.  Officer 
morale  had  reach  and  all-time  low.  Turnov- 
er was  increasing  as  more  and  more  officers 
looked  elsewhere  for  jobs. 

Officer  and  Inmate  stress  levels  were  dan- 
gerously high,  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
officer-inmate  and  inmate-inmate  assaults. 
A  feeling  of  resentment  and  fear  was  begin- 
ning to  surface  as  rumors  regarding  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  director  surfaced.  Many  of- 
ficers were  weary  of  the  idea  that  the  de- 
partment was  to  be  headed  by  an  outsider 
who  knew  nothing  of  their  department  and 
Its  problems.  Those  In  administration  feared 
a  shakeup  If  the  director  were  to  make  re- 
placements of  his  choice.  No  one  knew  any- 
thing about  him  or  his  background. 

The  first  obstacle  facing  Crawford  when 
he  began  his  new  position  was  battling  the 
overcrowded  conditions.  He  immediately 
began  to  meet  with  County  and  Federal  of- 
ficials in  an  attempt  to  find  solutions.  One 
of  the  causes  of  the  overcrowding  was 
blamed  on  the  Influx  of  Marlel  refugees  to 
our  community.  A  significant  number  of  the 
Jail's  population  was  made  up  of  criminals 
who  were  let  out  of  Cuban  jails.  The  County 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  make  the  feder- 
al government  take  responsibility  for  these 
refugees. 

Immediate  and  long  range  plans  were 
drawn  up  to  reduce  the  overcrowding.  The 
former  Women's  Jail  was  reactivated  and 
named  the  Interim  Central  Detention 
Center,  taking  a  maximum  of  200  Inmates. 
Modifications  were  made  at  the  County 
Stockade  which  previously  held  only  sen- 
tenced prisoners,  to  house  unsentenced 
medium  security  Inmates.  The  Stockade  was 
able  to  average  close  to  500  unsentenced 
prisoners  dally. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  federal 
government  to  transfer  sentenced  prisoners 
to  some  of  their  facilities.  Inmates  were 
transferred  to  Federal  Correctional  Insti- 
tute In  Tallahassee  and  Dade  Correctional 
Institute  in  Homestead. 

All  of  these  programs  were  initiated  upon 
instructions  by  Director  Crawford.  The  pop- 
ulation today  is  still  over  capacity  but  the 
federal  court  has  not  required  the  County 
to  pay  any  of  the  fines  which  are  still  accru- 
ing, due  to  its  efforts  and  plans  to  relieve 
the  overcrowding. 

While  attempting  to  resolve  the  pressing 
federal  lawsuit.  Director  Crawford  still  had 
the  tremendous  task  of  running  the  depart- 
ment itself.  He  had  many  meetings  with 
those  In  charge  and  began  to  slowly  make 
changes  and  improvements,  gaining  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  officers. 


"When  I  accepted  the  position  of  director. 
Corrections  was  basically  what  It  Is  now.'" 
Crawford  commented.  "There  were  a  lot  of 
good  people  then  and  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
people  now.  The  officers  have  very  good  po- 
tential, which  I  don't  think  is  being  realized 
and  I.  for  one.  am  guilty  of  not  fully  utiliz- 
ing It  either  because  it  does  take  time." 

One  of  the  most  personal  things  the  Di- 
rector has  done  is  to  individually  recognize 
the  officers.  He  has  made  it  a  point  to  know 
every  officer's  first  name  and  to  greet  him 
In  that  manner.  He  has  also  done  some  spe- 
cial things  that  rate  mentioning. 

"'I  spent  $200  on  Christmas  cards  for  the 
officers  to  show  them  that  Administration 
was  really  behind  them."  Crawford  said.  "I 
didn't  have  enough  money  left  over  for 
postage  so  we  put  them  In  with  their  checks. 
The  comments  I  got  were,  I've  been  here 
for  18  years  and  it's  the  first  time  this  has 
ever  happened.  I  really  appreciate  It.'  " 

"I  also  keep  a  particular  file  on  officers' 
birthdays  and  send  them  birthday  greetings 
signed  by  myself,"  he  added.  "I  believe  in 
this  type  of  thing.  Recognizing  an  officer 
and  calling  him  by  his  first  name  gives  him 
his  Individuality— he  really  feels  like  he"s 
someone  special.  It's  important  to  them  and 
It's  Important  to  me." 

The  Director  has  also  welcomed  any  offi- 
cer to  talk  with  him  about  their  problems 
within  the  department  and  changes  they 
would  like  to  see. 

"I  believe  this. "  he  said.  "When  I  was  a 
police  officer,  we  had  a  stupid  rule  that  you 
had  to  wear  your  hat  at  all  times.  I'm  6'3 " 
and  my  partner  was  6'7".  Can  you  Imagine 
this  poor  guy  driving  around  all  day  with 
his  head  ducked  all  the  time?  To  me.  that 
was  ridiculous.  So  I  think  that  to  give  an  of- 
ficer who  has  to  drive  a  car  all  the  time 
some  Input  into  what  he  drives,  it's  only 
right.  Though  you  won't  please  everyone, 
you  know  that  officer  feels  he  was  instru- 
mental in  making  the  decision.  You  see.  it's 
their  department." 

One  of  the  Director's  foremost  priorities  Is 
combating  the  stress  level  of  Correctional 
Officers. 

"I'm  worried  about  the  stress  level  that's 
associated  with  this  job.  It's  tougher  than 
that  of  a  police  officer,  though  you  hear  of 
police  burnout,  but  never  of  correctional  of- 
ficer burnout."  he  remarked.  "I  read  that  on 
a  scale  of  1  to  30,  police  officers  rank  about 
Number  26  while  correctional  officers  rank 
Number  5  (with  air  traffic  controllers  being 
Number  1).  We  most  definitely  have  plans 
to  combat  this  stress." 

"One  of  the  things  I  have  In  the  budget 
this  year  are  funds  for  providing  employees 
with  a  counseling  service."  he  added.  "I  be- 
lieve that  an  employee's  stress  level  Is  more 
than  just  what  Is  built  up  on  the  job;  it's 
also  the  problems  he  may  have  at  home.  If 
he  has  problems  at  home,  they're  going  to 
carry  over  and  affect  his  job." 

Not  only  have  officers  benefitted  because 
of  this  new  director,  but  Dade  County's  citi- 
zens have  as  well.  In  the  past  year,  the 
public  has  received  an  Inside  look  at  the  jail 
and  what  goes  on  behind  the  bars.  Director 
Crawford  has  helped  open  up  the  doors  by 
Inviting  the  media  and  the  public  inside. 

"When  I  came  here,  there  was  a  blackout 
on  TV  cameras  and  news  media  in  the  Jail." 
Crawford  states.  "I  held  that  if  this  commu- 
nity is  going  to  be  made  aware  of  one  of  Its 
departments,  you  can't  do  it  by  shutting  out 
the  cameras.  All  they  have  to  do  is  call>nd 
tell  us  when  they're  coming  and  we'll  snow 
them  around.  If  the  cameras  show  people 
sleeping  on  the  floor,  that's  too  bad.  That's 


the  way  It  Is.  And  111  be  the  first  to  say  we 
have  people  on  the  floor  but  at  least  the 
place  is  clean." 

In  addition  to  the  media  having  access  to 
the  Jail,  the  public  is  also  welcome.  The  Jail 
averages  two  tours  a  day  of  grade  schools, 
junior  highs,  senior  highs,  law  enforcement 
trainees  and  anyone  else  who  would  like  to 
see  it.  Different  officers  are  picked  to  con- 
duct the  tours,  from  experienced  ones  to 
fairly  new  ones.  They  are  told  to  tell  It  like 
It  Is  and  answer  any  and  all  questions  as 
best  as  they  can.  and  to  show  exactly  what 
It's  like  to  be  In  jail. 

The  Director  feels  this  program  can  be 
very  beneficial. 

"We  try  to  get  them  in  here  while  they're 
young."  he  said.  "Get  the  Impression  In 
their  heads  that  this  Is  not  a  country  club- 
it's  a  jail.'" 

"It  also  dispels  a  lot  of  fears  the  public 
has  when  they  come  in  and  see  the  jail  for 
the  first  time.  They  can  see  for  themselves 
what  it's  really  like  instead  of  relying  on 
rumors."  he  added. 

One  change  that  has  been  of  great  inter- 
est to  everyone  in  the  Jail— both  officers 
and  Inmates— is  one  that  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  all  the  other  changes:  a  reduction 
In  Injuries. 

"I've  seen  a  change  In  relations  between 
Inmates  and  officers,  which  has  resulted  in 
a  reduction  in  assaults  on  officers."  Craw- 
ford said.  "We  very  seldom  have  one  any 
more  though  they  do  still  exist.  We  won't 
fool  ourselves  there." 

Director  Crawford  encourages  officers  to 
participate  in  sports  and  other  departmen- 
tal activities.  He  himself  participates  in  any 
event  and  activity  planned  by  the  officers. 
For  example,  when  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment organized  a  basketball  team,  the  direc- 
tor attended  their  games.  When  this  same 
team  went  to  the  Police  Olympics,  he  aided 
them  In  going. 

"Most  of  our  officers  are  young."  Craw- 
ford said,  "but  we  do  have  some  older  ones 
as  well.  We  have  got  to  stress  to  both  young 
and  old  the  Importance  of  physical  condi- 
tioning. A  lot  of  our  officers  are  not  phys- 
ically attuned",  you  might  say.  And  to  this 
end.  I  try  and  promote  every  sport  and  ac- 
tivity I  can. " 

"Just  recently  our  guys  went  up  to  Jack- 
sonville for  the  Police  Olympics  and  did 
very  well. "  he  added.  "We  won  a  gold  medal 
In  basketball  and  a  couple  of  other  medals. 
These  are  the  sort  of  things  we've  got  to  get 
every  officer  interested  In— for  their  own 
good." 

"This  job  Is  more  than  just  locking  people 
up  and  making  sure  the  court  dockete  are 
full.  It's  the  officer's  physical  as  well  as 
mental  well-being.  And  now  I've  got  these 
guys  who  went  to  the  Olympics  coming  back 
and  feeling  good  about  themselves,  which  is 
important  to  both  them  and  their  depart- 
ment." ^  „„  . 
Finally,  when  asked  if  he  sees  the  P.B.A. 
and  its  policies  as  being  a  benefit  to  the  offi- 
cers or  a  hindrance  to  the  Administration  of 
Corrections,  the  Director  answered: 

""Would  I  be  a  dues-paying  member  and 
support  the  P.B.A.  if  I  were  against  It?  " 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  when  Craw- 
ford took  over  as  Director,  he  Immediately 
contacted  the  P.B.A.  to  begin  meetings  be- 
tween management  and  labor  every  month, 
to  air  out  problems  either  side  may  have. 
These  meetings  have  proven  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful: since  their  inception,  there  has  been 
only  one  grievance  filed  against  the  Correc- 
tions Department;  and  that  dealt  with  park- 
ing. This  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
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implemented  in  the  history 


THE  B-IB 

GOl4)WATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
and  that  is  all  it  amounts 
nade  about  the  size  of  the 
bu<  get.  Indeed,  quite  a  bit  of 
;oming  from  all  over  the 
cutting  that  budget.  Now.  you 
defense  budget  in  half 
would  not  make  much  differ- 
deficit.  So,  when  people 
about   "let's  stop   this, 
let's  not  buy  this  or 
it's   too   expensive,"    I 
us  acquainted  with  the 
aifcnament    would    partially 
been  paying  too  much 
Unfortunately,    these 
fijequently  tied  to  the  high 
infla  Lion,  and,  I  must  say.  prob- 
pf ofits  during  a  period  when 
not  looked  at  very  close 
there  is  always  the  ex- 
cost  of  labor, 
main  targets  of  those 
want  to  cut  defense,  natu- 
B-1.  It  is  the  first  modem 
have  had  in  over  25  years, 
have  Members  of  the  Con- 
:  "Oh.  we  don't  need  it." 
gof  ng  to  go  into  a  comparison 
bomber  fleet  with  ours 
their  bombers  should  be 
as  formidable.   I  am  just 
my  colleagues  to  read  a 
article  appearing  in  the  Jan- 
Air  Force  Magazine  enti- 
y  the  B-IB." 
article  follows: 

Air  Force  Magazine.  January 
19831 

:  'INALLY— THE  B-IB 
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brandnew  strategic  bomber— the  B-52  Strat- 
ofortress. 

For  twenty-eight  years  various  versions  of 
the  B-52  have  been  on  guard— forming  the 
backbone  of  USAF's  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. Help  is  on  the  horizon,  however,  to 
replace  the  aging  B-52  with  a  sleek  new 
bomber— the  B-IB. 

The  aircrew  for  the  new  strategic  bomber 
will  consist  of  the  pilot,  copilot,  offensive 
systems  operator,  and  defensive  systems  op- 
erator seated  on  ACES  II  ejection  seats  in  a 
pressurized  crew  compartment.  Access  to 
the  cockpit  is  through  a  downward-opening 
door  and  retractable  ladder  under  the  fuse- 
lage, aft  of  the  nose  wheel. 

The  aircrew  convenience  package  incudes 
a  hot  cup  and  a  chemical  toilet.  There  are 
no  bunk  beds,  but  the  crew  can  get  up  and 
stretch  and  move  around.  Crew  members  re- 
ported no  fatigue  problems  after  flying  non- 
stop from  Edwards  AFB.  Calif.,  to  England, 
and  eleven-hour  and  twenty-five-minute 
flight,  in  September  1982. 

The  aircraft,  made  principally  of  alumi- 
num alloys  and  titanium,  is  hardened  to 
withstand  nuclear  blast  and  overpressure. 
The  structure  of  the  B-IB  is  conventional, 
apart  from  the  diffusion-bonded  titanium 
wing  carry-through  and  the  boron-compos- 
ite spine  running  from  the  wing  box  to  add 
strength  and  stiffness  to  the  aft  fuselage. 
The  B-IB  has  been  modified  from  the  B-IA 
(the  original  B-1)  to  increase  maximum 
takeoff  weight  from  395.000  pounds  to 
477.000  pounds,  primarily  to  accommodate  a 
full  complement  of  cruise  missiles. 

The  fuselage,  which  blends.  F-16  style, 
into  the  variable-sweep  wing,  is  a  large  fuel 
tank  with  space  left  for  the  aircrew,  a  great 
deal  of  avionics,  and  three  internal  weapons 
bays. 

A  movable  bulkhead  separates  forward 
and  intermediate  weapon  bays,  a  modifica- 
tion introduced  to  accommodate  the  long 
AGM-86B  cruise  missile  and  to  increase  fuel 
capacity.  The  aircraft  can  carry  a  full  range 
of  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  weapons  loads 
weighing  up  to  125.000  pounds. 

The  Air  Force  is  pursuing  the  develop- 
ment of  a  common  rotary  launcher  for  in- 
ternal weapons  carriage  on  strategic  bomb- 
ers, including  the  B-IB.  The  launcher  could 
be  used  for  nuclear  bombs.  SRAMs.  and 
ALCMs.  and  will  be  compatible  with  future 
conventional  weapons  including  the 
Medium-Range  Air-to-Surface  Missile 
(MRASM). 

SIMILARITIES  AND  DirFERENCES 

Though  eighty  percent  common  with  the 
B-1  A.  there  are  differences.  The  new  ver- 
sion is  the  same  length  (147  feet  long),  is 
slower  at  higher  altitudes,  retains  the  low- 
altitude  speed,  is  slightly  heavier,  carries  a 
bigger  payload  and  more  fuel,  and  boasts  a 
sut>stantially  reduced  radar  cross  section. 
The  bomber  will  have  fixed  engine  inlets  de- 
signed to  optimize  the  aircraft's  high-sub- 
sonic, low-altitude  penetration  mission. 
Below  the  cockpit  are  small  canard  surfaces, 
structural  mode  control  vanes  that  improve 
low-level  ride  comfort  for  the  crew  and  that 
greatly  enhance  aircraft  fatigue  life.  Final- 
ly, the  landing  gear  has  been  strengthened 
to  handle  heavier  gross  takeoff  weights. 
(For  a  full  technical  description  of  the  B-1. 
see  "Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft  Supple- 
ment." Air  Force  Magazine,  December  1982 
issue.) 

The  B-1  A  design  was  frozen  early  in  the 
fly-by-wire  era.  and  mechanical  flight  con- 
trols were  specified  for  reliability.  All  con- 
trol surfaces  are  operated  electrohydrauli- 


cally  by  rods,  cables,  pulleys,  and  bellcrank 
levers. 

Both  offensive  and  defensive  electroncis 
systems  are  much  improved  over  the  origi- 
nal B-1  A.  The  offensive  avionics  include  an 
improved  forward-looking/terrain-following 
radar,  an  improved  data  bus  interface,  a 
highly  accurate  inertial  navigation  system,  a 
link  to  the  Air  Force  Satellite  Communica- 
tion System,  and  much  of  the  new  Offensive 
Avionics  System  (OAS)  package  being  in- 
stalled in  B-520S  and  Hs.  The  avionics  suite 
provides  the  capability  to  accept  future 
growth  in  mission  requirements. 

The  heart  of  the  defense  avionics  package 
is  the  AI/Q-161  Defensive  Avionics  System. 
Made  up  of  more  than  100  "black  boxes. " 
this  flexible,  reprogrammable  system  de- 
tects and  analyzes  automatically  the  range 
of  Soviet  early-warning,  ground-controlled 
intercept,  and  surveillance  and  multiple 
threat  radars.  The  electronically  steered 
phased-array  antennas  are  mounted  in  the 
wing-glove  leading  edges  and  in  the  tail.  The 
system  consumes  about  120  kilowatts  of 
power  in  an  "all-out"  jamming  mode.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  120  microwave  ovens 
cooking  meals  at  once. 

Another  part  of  the  defensive  avionics 
system  is  the  tail  warning  system  and  such 
expendable  decoys  as  chaff  and  flares. 

All  the  main  system  computers  on  the  B- 
IB  are  identical  and  communicate  over  a 
standard  military  data  bus  called  1553B. 

The  Electrical  Multiplex  (EMUX)  system 
will  control  power  distribution  to  various 
subsystems— avionics  equipment,  landing 
gear,  engine  instruments,  and  fuel  system. 
The  EMUX  will  eliminate  approximately 
32.000  wire  segments  and  more  than  eighty 
miles  of  wiring.  The  system  will  weigh  two- 
thirds  less  than  a  conventional  wire  bundle 
arrangement. 

Pour  30,000-pound-thrust  General  Electric 
FlOl-GE-102  augmented  turbofan  engines 
will  power  the  B-IB.  More  than  twelve 
years  and  $600  million  have  been  invested  in 
testing  and  development.  This  includes 
23.800  hours  of  factory  and  flight  testing. 
The  engine  core  is  identical  to  that  of  the 
FlOl  DFE  (Derivative  Fighter  Engine).  The 
CFM56  high-bypass  turbofan  engine  also 
shares  much  of  this  common  core. 

The  engines  can  be  easily  sUrted.  The 
first  crew  member  to  the  ladder  flicks  a 
switch  on  the  nose  gear  that  starts  two  aux- 
iliary power  units,  each  of  which  is  located 
between  two  engines.  The  pilot  or  copilot 
can  then  throw  four  switches  that  will  start 
the  engines  simultaneously.  According  to 
General  Electric  officials,  the  engine  is  vir- 
tually smokeless,  with  total  emissions  being 
significantly  lower  than  those  of  most  mili- 
tary engines. 

"The  Air  Force  is  getting  an  engine  that 
will  be  warranted,  completely  up  to  date 
using  technology  that  is  proven. "  said  Ned 
Hope.  Jr..  general  manager  of  GE's  PlOl 
Project  Department  at  Evendale.  Ohio. 

ACQUIRING  THE  B-IB 

The  production  schedule  for  this  bomber 
is  challenging.  To  under  stand  better  the 
status  of  the  program,  we  need  to  look  brief- 
ly at  its  start  almost  thirteen  years  ago. 

The  original  B-IA  was  the  outcome  of  a 
succession  of  several  Defense  studies,  begun 
in  1962.  leading  to  the  Advanced  Manned 
Strategic  Aircraft  (AMSA)  requirement  in 
the  mid-'60s  for  a  boml)er  to  replace  the  B- 
52.  To  meet  the  B-1  A  requirement.  Rock- 
well International's  Los  Angeles  Division 
(now  North  American  Aircraft  Operations) 
was  given  the  contract  for  the  B-IA  air- 


frame, and  the  General  Electric  Co.  was 
awarded  the  PlOl  turbofan  engine  contract 
in  June  1970. 

Eventually,  four  aircraft  were  built  and 
tested,  with  the  first  test  flight  in  December 
1974.  The  original  B-IA  program  called  for 
the  procurement  of  244  bombers,  including 
prototypes,  with  full  delivery  by  1985.  On 
June  30.  1977.  however.  President  Carter 
canceled  the  production  program  but  al- 
lowed the  research  and  development  phase 
to  continue.  His  decision  kept  the  door  open 
for  a  possible  restart. 

With  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
changed  congressional  and  public  attitudes 
toward  national  defense,  the  prospects  for 
procuring  a  new  strategic  bomber  increased. 
Congress  acted  quickly  by  authorizing  the 
appropriating  funding  in  the  1981  Defense 
Act  for  a  new  strategic  multirole  bomber,  di- 
recting the  Air  Force  to  evaluate  several  al- 
ternatives and  report  back.  The  bill  also 
stipulated  that  the  bomber  be  operational 
prior  to  1987  and  be  able  to  perform  the 
missions  of  a  nuclear  weapons  delivery  plat- 
form, a  cruise  missile  carrier,  and  a  conven- 
tional bomber. 

On  October  2,  1981,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  decision  on  a  strategic  modern- 
ization program  to  include  production  of  100 
B-lBs.  The  new  bomber  would  be  a  part  of  a 
major  effort  to  modernize  America's  strate- 
gic forces.  The  President's  program  to  mod- 
ernize the  bomber  force  also  included  retir- 
ing B-52DS.  modifying  B-52G/H  models  U) 
carry  cruise  missiles,  outfitting  existing  KC- 
135  tankers  with  new  engines  to  increase  re- 
fueling capability,  and  continued  research 
and  development  of  an  Advanced  Technolo- 
gy Bomber  (ATB). 

But  is  the  B-IB  the  answer?  Can  it  pene- 
trate"*  Senior  Air  Force  officials  believe  that 
by  the  1990s  the  B-52  will  no  longer  be  an 
effective  long-range  penetrator.  Stated 
simply,  being  able  to  penetrate  air  defenses 
is  a  function  of  an  aircraft's  speed,  altitude, 
radar  cross  section.  ECM  capability,  evasive 
capability,  and  the  depth  of  the  air  de- 
fenses/interception screen  it  must  face  on 
the  way  to  the  target.  ^  .i.  . 

Critics  of  the  program  have  charged  that 
the  B-IB  is  an  interim  aircraft.  In  a  recent 
interview  with  Air  Force  Magazine.  Maj. 
Gen.  William  E.  Thurman.  Deputy  for  B-IB 
at  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD).  ad- 
dressed the  issue:  "It  is  not  an  interim 
bomber,  nor  will  it  be  obsolete  once  it  is 
built. " 

While  smaller  than  the  B-52.  the  B-IB 
can  launch  more  quickly  and  operate  from 
shorter  runways  than  can  the  B-52.  In  addi- 
tion, the  aircraft's  greater  speed,  automatic 
terrain-following  capability,  improved  de- 
fensive avionics,  and  reduced  radar  cross 
section  will  give  the  B-IB  a  much  greater 
penetration  capability  than  its  predecessor. 
The  decision  to  build  the  B-IB  was  based 
largely  on  the  results  of  a  Bomber  Penetra- 
tion Evaluation  (BPE)  conducted  during  the 
late  '70s  and  the  early  '80s  using  a  B-IA. 
The  BPE  showed  that  a  combination  of 
smart  electronics,  tactics,  and  human  re- 
sources could  defeat  the  advanced  defenses 
that  the  Soviets  were  likely  to  field  in  the 
1990s.  These  tesU  included  computerized 
analysis  and  flight  tests  of  the  B-IA  and  its 
avionics  systems  against  simulated  known 
and  predicted  Soviet  air  defense  systems. 

"Acquiring  the  B-IB  while  continuing  to 
pursue  advanced  technology  is  the  most 
cost-effective  approach."  testified  former 
USAF  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Lew  Allen.  Jr..  at 
a  Senate  hearing  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  to  build  a  new 
bomber. 


"It  will  enable  the  United  States  to  field  a 
flexible  and  extremely  capable  bomber  in 
the  middle  of  this  decade— a  bomber  that 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses 
well  into  the  1990s  and  will  perform  as  an 
effective  element  of  our  strategic  forces  for 
more  than  two  decades.  At  the  same  time.  It 
will  allow  the  time  necessary  to  pursue  the 
development  of  an  advanced  technology 
bomber."  he  emphasized. 

Using  Stealth  technology,  the  B-IB  will 
be  tough  to  track.  The  aircraft  will  have 
only  1/lOOth  the  radar  cross  section  (RCS) 
of  the  B-52.  This  will  allow  the  B-IB  to 
employ  fundamentally  new  electronic  coun- 
termeasures  techniques  that  cannot  be  used 
effectively  by  the  B-52  because  of  Its  large 
RCS. 


KEEPING  COSTS  DOWN 

On  January  20.  1982.  USAF  awarded 
RockweU  International's  North  American 
Aircraft  Operations  two  contracts  totaling 
more  than  $2.2  billion.  The  first  Is  a  full- 
scale  development  contract,  valued  at  $1,317 
billion,  and  requires  Rockwell  to  finalize  the 
BIB  design,  modify  two  of  the  original  B- 
lA  bombers  (second  and  fourth)  at  Edwards 
AFB,  Calif.,  and  conduct  a  flight-test  pro- 

grftm 

The  second  award  is  an  $886  million  pro- 
duction contract  for  building  the  first  B-IB 
and  obtaining  long  lead  items  for  subse- 
quent early  production  lote.  Long  lead  items 
include  strategic  materials,  such  as  tiU- 
nium.  and  high  demand  parU  and  subsys- 
tems such  as  connectors  and  specialized 
electronic  components  that  must  be  ordered 
well  in  advance  to  meet  production  sched- 
ules. _  .„ 

A  ceiling  on  the  cost  of  the  B-IB  program 
has  been  set  by  Congress  at  $20.5  billion 
(FY  '81  dollars).  The  $20.5  billion  pays  for 
research  and  development.  100  aircraft,  ini- 
tial supply  of  spare  parts.  B- IB-unique 
maintenance  training  equipment,  logistics 
support  equipment  and  technical  order 
data,  and  the  ability  to  carry  Air-Launched 
Cruise  Missiles. 

In  recent  months,  several  audit  groups 
have  reported  cost  estimates  ranging  from 
$23  6  billion  to  $41  billion-all  above  the  of- 
ficial Air  Force  figure.  Air  Force  officials, 
however,  remain  firm  and  highly  confident 
of  their  funding  estimates. 

Special  safeguards  have  been  Implement- 
ed by  DoD  to  assure  that  costs  for  the  B-IB 
program  do  not  exceed  the  $20.5  billion  ceil- 
ing established  by  Congress.  Some  of  the 
major  safeguards  include: 

No  changes  in  the  acquisition  program  or 
major  configuration  changes  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Using  a  minimum  of  invention  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  "off-the-shelf  "  equipment  from  cur- 
rent aircraft  programs. 

Proceeding  with  a  vigorous  multiyear  con- 
tracting program. 

Both  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractors 
are  overseeing  this  highly  visible  program 
very  carefully.  For  example,  new  Manage- 
ment Action  Centers  have  been  established 
at  Rockwell  and  ASD's  B-IB  Program 
Office  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio,  to 
keep  track  of  the  acquisition  and  production 
programs.  Furthermore,  a  biweekly  "how 
goes  it "  meeting  is  held  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  At  these  meetings  particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  actual  vs.  planned  expend- 
itures, personnel  requlremenU.  potential 
changes  in  the  airplane,  and  development 
and  production  status  of  each  of  the  four 
associate  contractors  and  the  major  subcon- 
tractors. 


The  business  of  the  day-to-day  monitoring 
of  the  B-IB  program,  however,  is  assigned 
to  the  B-IB  Program  Office.  The  role  of 
this  program  office  and  its  sUff  is  unique. 
Instead  of  managing  a  single  prime  contrac- 
tor as  do  other  program  offices,  the  B-IB 
program  office  acts  as  USAF's  Integrating 
contractor  among  the  four  associate  con- 
tractors. 

Rockwell  International  is  responsible  for 
the  airframe  and  achieving  aircraft  design 
integrity.  The  Boeing  Military  Airplane  Co. 
has  the  role  of  developing  and  producing 
the  offensive  avionics  as  well  as  integrating 
all  avionics  efforts  and  providing  the  con- 
trols and  displays  for  the  aircraft's  defen- 
sive system.  Eaton  Corp.'s  AIL  Division  U 
responsible  for  defensive  avionics,  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  s  Aircraft  Group  U  producing 
the  turbofan  engine. 

The  B-IB  Program  Office  also  manages 
the  B-IB  development  program,  a  concur- 
rent production  program,  a  flight-test  pro- 
gram, and  the  support  system  development 
program.  General  Thurman  says  his  staff  is 
working  hard  to  find  ways  to  keep  costs 
down.  "We  are  even  looking  at  aircraft  sup- 
port Items— everything  from  wheel  chocks 
to  automatic  test  equipment  already  in  the 
Air  Force  Inventory  and/or  In  commercial 
use  to  determine  If  they  can  be  used  as  Is.  or 
modified  and  used,  rather  than  developing 
something  new  simply  to  put  a  B-IB  label 

on  it.  .    ..  w  • 

"Of  the  272  aircraft  "black  boxes,  all  but 
fifty-seven  came  from  either  off-the-shelf 
equipment  or  modifications  of  off-the-shelf 
equipment." 

The  B-IB  Project  Office  is  usmg  the 
Automated  Management  System,  the  first 
program  office  to  do  so.  This  system  pro- 
vides real  time  data  on  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  B-IB  program.  When  fully 
operational  this  year,  project  office  workers 
will  be  linked  by  computer  with  Rockwell 
North  American  Aircraft  Operations. 


NO  SHOW  STOPPERS 

In  addition  to  the  four  associate  contrac- 
tors, the  program  includes  more  than  fifty 
major  subcontractors  and  more  than  3.000 
suppliers  and  vendors.  Over  the  full  term  of 
the  program.  Rockwell  plans  to  place  about 
$6  billion  worth  of  work  with  them. 

Rockwell  estimates  that  58.000  people  will 
be  working  on  the  B-IB  program  at  its  peak. 
Of  that  number.  22.000  will  be  Rockwell  em- 
ployees In  El  Segundo  and  Palmdale.  Calif.: 
Columbus.  Ohio;  and  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Tooling,  components,  and  such  critical 
materials  as  titanium,  steel,  and  aluminum, 
stored  when  the  B-IA  production  program 
was  canceled,  are  steadily  being  delivered  to 
Rockwell  facilities  as  well  as  to  other  major 
subcontractors  throughout  the  US. 

The  production  statistics  as  of  November 
IS   ld82' 

16.300    Of    18,000    engineering    drawings 

completed. 

41,000  of  61.000  manufacturing  orders  re- 
leased. ,         . 

54  000  of  58.000  tool  orders  released. 

16.000  new  parts  fabricated  for  the  first 
two  production  aircraft. 

In  addition,  six  of  twenty-two  five-axis 
mlUlng  machines,  which  cut  and  grind 
metals  In  almost  limitless  configurations, 
are  already  in  use. 

To  augment  facilities  and  support  equip- 
ment. Rockwell  plans  to  initiate  contracts 
for  approximately  $400  million  over  the 
next  four  years.  About  ninety  percent  was 
obligated  In  1982,  according  to  Rockwell  of- 
ficlaU. 
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said    that    he    was 
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The  development  test  program  includes  a 
two-team  approach  made  up  of  members 
from  SAC,  the  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center 
at  Edwards  AFB.  Calif.,  the  contractors,  and 
the  B-IB  program  office. 

"It's  the  most  innovative  and  operational- 
ly oriented  night-test  program  ever.  We  are 
placing  a  tremendous  amount  of  importance 
on  planning.  Every  test  hour  is  vital.  For  ex- 
ample, pilots  will  have  available  backup  mis- 
sions to  complete  if  a  problem  occurs  in  the 
primary  test  mission. "  said  Col.  Mike  Baran. 
Chief  of  Test  and  Deployment  in  the  B-IB 
Program  Office. 

Though  the  B-IB  program  is  going  ex- 
tremely well,  there  are  still  some  things  to 
watch— any  slippage  or  reduction  of  author- 
ized funding,  erosion  of  political  support, 
supply  of  strategic  materials,  and  stability 
of  the  supplier  and  subcontractor  base. 

General  Thurman  remains  optimistic. 
"Thirty  years  from  now  we'll  look  back  and 
say  that  this  weapon  system  was  one  of  the 
finest  investments  we  made  in  protecting 
our  freedom." 

The  key.  of  course,  will  be  the  aircraft's 
nexibility  to  adapt  to  new  technologies,  tac- 
tics, and  threats  in  tomorrow's  world.* 


CHANGES  THAT  INCREASE  THE 
COST  OP  MANUFACTURED 
HOMES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
matter  which  is  of  growing  concern.  As 
you  know,  the  production  of  quality 
manufactured  homes  has  been  for 
many  years  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  We 
value  highly  the  levels  of  employment 
and  commerce  which  result  from  this 
production  and  the  safe  and  desirable 
housing  which  it  provides  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans  throughout  the 
Nation. 

One  of  the  finest  of  these  producers 
is  Lit>erty  Homes,  Inc,  based  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  with  plants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Oregon,  Kansas,  Georgia,  Flori- 
da, Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  Together 
with  other  manufacturers,  the  chair- 
man of  Liberty  Homes,  my  good 
friend,  Edward  J.  Hussey,  has  called 
my  attention  to  possible  changes  to 
the  manufactured  housing  and  con- 
struction and  safety  standards.  These 
changes  may  substantially  increase 
the  cost  of  manufactured  homes 
which  would  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  homeownership  for  thousands  of 
Americans  because  manufactured 
homes  are  virtually  the  only  new 
homes  available  to  families  earning 
less  than  $20,000. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  regulates  the  con- 
struction of  manufactured  housing 
with  a  preemptive  code.  This  code  has 
not  been  changed  since  1976  and  will 
probably  be  modified  this  year.  Some 
of  the  potential  changes  are  needed, 
but  many  of  the  proposed  revisions 
will  add  cost  to  the  production  of  a 
home.  While  many  of  the  changes 
would  only  increase  slightly,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  proposals  may  add  sig- 
nificantly to  the  cost  of  a  manufac- 


tured home.  One  proposed  set  of  revi- 
sions would  increase  the  retail  price  of 
a  single-wide  manufactured  home  by 
almost  $1,400  and  increase  the  price  of 
a  multisection  home  by  almost  $2,200. 
These  increases  do  not  include  the  fi- 
nancing charges  which  would  be  added 
and  do  not  include  reengineering, 
design,  and  testing  costs,  required  by 
the  changes,  all  of  which  would  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  a  home. 

Such  cost  increases  are  especially 
troubling  because  manufactured 
homes  are  the  only  homes  people  of 
moderate  means  can  afford.  If  manu- 
factured home  prices  go  up,  there  is 
no  cheaper  alternative  for  a  family.  If 
prices  go  up,  potential  home  buyers 
are  priced  out  of  the  market  and  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  a  home.  For  in- 
stance, using  a  traditional  assumption 
that  25  percent  of  a  family's  income 
can  be  used  for  housing  expenses,  and 
if  the  price  of  a  typical  $20,000  manu- 
factured home  is  raised  by  $500, 
through  the  imposition  of  the  new 
regulations,  about  1  million  consimiers 
will  be  priced  out  of  the  market.  At  a 
more  liberal  rate  of  33  percent  of  gross 
income  used  for  housing  expense,  and 
assuming  a  $500  increase  in  price,  ap- 
proximately 950,000  buyers  are  elimi- 
nated. We  must  be  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  the  affordability  issue  because 
manufactured  homes  are  the  low-cost 
houses  of  our  country  today.  The  aver- 
age manufactured  home  sells  for 
$20,000  in  contrast  to  the  average  of 
$90,000  for  a  site-built  home.  Of  all 
homes  sold  in  the  United  States  today, 
85  percent  of  those  under  $25,000  are 
manufactured  homes.  Every  increase 
in  price  is  devastating  to  families  who 
are  trying  to  purchase  their  own 
homes. 

On  both  humane  and  economic 
grounds,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
maintain,  and,  where  possible,  lower 
the  construction  costs  of  housing.  This 
is  especially  true  for  homes  that  are 
designed  and  produced  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  as  is  so 
much  of  manufactured  housing. 

HUD  should  carefully  review  the 
cost  impacts  of  construction  code 
changes  before  proceeding  further. 
Some  change  in  the  standards  may 
indeed  be  desirable,  but  every  change 
must  be  analyzed  within  the  context 
of  its  cost  impact.  If  we  price  homes 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  consumer,  we 
have  accomplished  little.* 


LEADERSHIP  OP  RICHARD 
LEIGHTY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  not  only  to  one 
of  my  favorite  programs  but  to  also 
honor  a  citizen  of  my  State  for  his  tre- 
mendous contribution  in  seeing  that 
the  benefits  of  this  program  have  been 
utilized  to  the  fullest  in  my  State  of 
Kansas. 


I  am  referring  to  the  Close  Up  pro- 
gram which,  as  you  know,  conducts  ex- 
cellent seminars  on  politics  for  young 
people  and  their  teachers.  For  the 
past  10  years,  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  program  and  have  been 
most  impressed  by  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  Close  Up  educates 
our  young  people  about  the  political 

process.  .  ^.  „„ 

Three  years  ago,  I  encouraged  Close 
Up  officials  to  develop  a  Kansas  pro- 
gram. Since  that  time  almost  250  Kan- 
sans  have  traveled  to  Washington  to 
participate  in  Close  Up.  Hundreds 
more  have  become  involved  in  a  Close 
Up  program  conducted  at  the  State 
level  and  through  several  interactive 
telecasts  sponsored  through  the  Close 
Up  foundation. 

I  continuaUy  receive  feedback  from 
students  and  educators  in  my  State 
who  have  developed  a  significant  in- 
terest in  the  political  process  as  a 
result  of  the  Close  Up  program. 

The  Kansas  program  has  developed 
because  of  the  leadership  of  Richard 
Leighty,  State  social  studies  coordina- 
tor. Richards  personal  interest  and 
dedication  have  been  the  backbone  of 
the  successes  of  the  Close  Up  program 
in  my  State.  He  has  been  tireless  m 
pursuing  and  developing  activities 
which  have  had  an  impact  on  hun- 
dreds of  our  young  people  and  which 
are  creating  a  whole  new  generation  of 
interest  in  participation  in  our  politi- 
cal process.  Richard  Leighty  is  to  be 
commended  for  all  he  has  done  for  the 
young  people  of  my  State.» 

WISCONSIN  CITIZENS  HELP 
REDUCE  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 


(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr  KASTEN,  Mr.  President,  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  the  citizens 
of  Twin  Lakes,  Wis.,  for  their  contri- 
bution of  $4,500  toward  the  reduction 
of  our  national  debt. 

In  that  unique  way  the  American 
people  have  of  attempting  to  solve 
their  own  problems,  the  citizens  of 
this  small  Wisconsin  town  joined  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause.  They  pro- 
claimed last  May  22  "National  Debt 
Day"  and  combined  the  day's  receipts 
of  local  businesses  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  private  individuals  to  aid  our 
Nation  in  reducing  its  debt.  It  was 
with  great  pride  that  I  personally  pre- 
sented the  contribution  of  these  citi- 
zens to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Donald  Regan  on  January  6,  1983. 

While  their  contribution  may  seem 
small  in  comparison  to  the  actual  size 
of  our  Nation's  debt,  I  believe  it  exem- 
plifies not  only  the  civic-mindedness  of 
these  particular  citizens,  but  the 
public  concern  over  this,  our  most 
pressing  national  problem.  The  actions 
of  the  people  of  Twin  Lakes  under- 
score the  importance  of  halting  these 


ever-increasing  deficits.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. This  patriotic  endeavor  serves  to 
remind  us  of  that  responsibility. 

The  citizens  of  Twin  Lakes  provide 
an  excellent  example  of  the  American 
spirit  at  its  best.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent these  people,  and  I  believe  they 
richly  deserve  our  recognition  and 
thanks.* 

HONORING  JOSEPH  8. 
DOMINELLI 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  special  pride  that  I  call  to  your 
attention  the  record  and  achievements 
of  a  truly  exceptional  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  DomineUl,  who  will  soon 
retire  as  chief  of  police  of  the  Rotter- 
dam, N.Y..  PoUce  Department. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rotterdam 
police  force  for  more  than  35  years. 
Chief  DomineUl  has  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated concern  for  the  youth  of  his 
community,  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  future  of  his  profession.  He  is 
recognized  both  nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally for  his  efforts  in  the  law  en- 
forcement area  and  is  considered  ari 
ardent  supporter  of  the  professional 
rights  of  policemen.  Through  his  par- 
ticipation m  the  Policeman's  Benevo- 
lent Association  and  other  profession- 
al organizations,  he  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  establishing  excellent 
communication  between  the  police  of- 
ficers   and    the    communities    they 

served. 

His  illustrious  career  in  law  enforce- 
ment Is  highlighted  by  his  participa- 
tion as  a  former  president  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(1972-73)  and  as  a  past  president  of 
the  14,000-member  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  (1979-80). 
Presently  he  Is  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Chiefs  Association 
and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  In  ad- 
dition, he  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Northeastern  Chiefs  of  Police  Confer- 
ence. Chief  Domlnelli's  recognized  po- 
sition in  law  enforcement  has  provided 
him   with   the   opportunity   to   meet 
with  many  prominent  people,  most  no- 
tably, the  Attorney  General  of^e 
United  States;  the  Director  of  the  FBI; 
and  Presidents   Nixon,   Ford,   Carter, 
and  Reagan.  His  deep  concern  for  the 
issue  of  drug  abuse  earned  him  a  post 
on  a  special  Federal  commission  inves- 
tigating narcotics  trafficking.  This  po- 
sition enabled  him  to  meet  personally 
with  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  discuss  the 
drug     problem     and     the     Catholic 
Church's  involvement  in  the  issue. 

Undeniably.  Joe  DomineUl  Is  a  man 
of  exceptional  character  who  has 
served  his  community,  his  State,  and 
his  nation  with  great  honor.  As  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  he  was  awarded 
both  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Bronze 
Star  for  his  valor  and  performance  m 


that  great  struggle.  In  addition,  he  has 
received  numerous  professional  awards 
and  citations  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  law  enforcement.  It  Is  a 
tremendous  honor  for  me  to  lend  fur- 
ther recognition  to  this  exceptional 
American  and  wish  him  every  happi- 
ness and  success  In  retirement.  Truly, 
he  Is  a  credit  to  his  profession  and  to 
his  country.* 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 

morning  business  expired?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
for  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move. 
In  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
3:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  January  27.  1983.  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  26,  1983: 
CoNsoMra  Product  Safety  Commission 
Terrence  M.  Scanlon.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Con- 
sumer  Product   Safety   Commission   for   a 
term   expiring    October    26.    1989.    vice   R. 
David  Pittle.  resigned. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Helen  Marie  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  I,  1984.  vice  Gillian 
Martin  Sorensen.  term  expired. 

Richard  Brookhiser.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26,  1987,  vice  Michael 
R.  Kelley,  term  expired. 

Karl  EUer,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
March  26,  1987,  vice  Clyde  M.  Reed,  term 

expirwl. 

Sharon  P.  Rockefeller,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
a  term  expiring  March  26.  1987.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

U.S.  Postal  Service 
John  R.  McKean,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
term  expiring  December  8.  1991.  vice  Tim- 
othy L.  Jenkins,  term  expired. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 
Kenneth  L.  Adelman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament    Agency,     vice     Eugene     Victor 
Rostow,  resigned. 
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THE  Air  Force 

named  officers  for  perma- 

in  the  U.S.  Air  F\)rce.  under 

provisions  of  chapter  36. 

States  Code,  as  amended, 
to  be  determined  by  the 
Air  Force. 


UIIX  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bail.  Philip  G..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baranowski.  Bronislaw  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantrell.  Zell  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clonch.  Herbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynn,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HIU.  Jerry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes.  William  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JoUey.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stepakof.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wodarczyk.  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Zucchetti.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judge  advocate 
Babin,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 
Gordon.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haas.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lackey,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman.  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nurse  corps 
Mehargue.  Susan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


January  26,  1983 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  O.  MARSH.  JR..  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  ARMY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday  evening.  January  22, 
1983,  it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce 
my  good  friend  and  former  college 
classmate  and  House  colleague.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr.. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  speech  before 
the  15th  annual  banquet  of  the  Doug- 
las MacArthur  chapter  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Norfolli. 

At  that  time.  I  pointed  out  that  I  am 
excited  by  the  great  forward  strides 
being  made  by  our  Army  these  days, 
and  I  gave  much  of  the  credit  to  the 
Secretary,  since  I  feel  that  it  is  his 
leadership  which  is  a  major  factor  in 
these  positive  developments.  The  Sec- 
retary's remarks  follow,  and  I  believe 
his  words  underscore  the  points  I  have 
made.  I  know  that  they  were  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  who  heard  him  that 
evening,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  His  comments  tran- 
scend Army  matters  and  should  serve 
to  give  all  of  us  a  strong  motivation  to 
make  every  effort  to  keep  our  country 
on  the  path  of  leadership,  honor,  and 
freedom. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Remarks  by  Hon.  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr. 

Entryway  to  the  Hall  of  Heroes  is  the 
MacArthur  Corridor. 

MacArthur's  father— First  Lieutenant 
Arthur  MacArthur  won  the  Medal  of  Honor 
at  age  18  at  Missionary  Ridge  in  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

Douglas  MacArthur.  his  son,  won  the 
Medal  in  1942  for  his  courageous  defense  of 
the  Philippines. 

Douglas  MacArthur's  mother— Mary 
Hardy— was  from  Norfolk.  Virginia.  His 
uncle— William  Charles  Hardy— had  been  a 
member  of  the  VMI  Corps  of  Cadets  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Market. 

MacArthur  was  Cadet  First  Captain  at 
West  Point  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1903. 

He  served  in  the  Philippine  insurrection 
and  the  Mexican  Expedition  in  1914.  By 
World  War  I  he  had  become  a  Brigadier 
General.  Before  that  war  ended,  he  was 
twice  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  Also  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  7  Silver  Stars  and  two  Purple  Hearts 
for  wounds. 

Between  World  War  1  and  World  War  II, 
he  served  as  President  of  the  American 
Olympic  Committee.  He  was  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  State^  Military  Academy 
and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army. 


Many  are  not  aware  he  retired  from  the 
United  States  Army  In  1936  and  then  served 
as  Marshall  of  the  Philippine  Army  for  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  until  being  re- 
called to  active  duty  shortly  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

His  military  career  from  that  point  for- 
ward is  more  famous  to  most  Americans. 

The  escape  from  Corregidor  by  PT  boat 
and  his  reoccupation  of  the  Philippines  as 
part  of  the  Pacific  Campaign  as  the  War 
closed  in  the  summer  of  1945. 

History  will  probably  record  that  the 
genius  that  marked  his  miliUry  career  also 
produced  one  of  the  greatest  civilian  admin- 
istrators. This  was  reflected  in  the  recovery 
of  Japan  and  led  to  the  emergence  of  not 
only  a  great  Pacific  power,  but  a  key  nation 
In  the  Free  World  community. 

The  adversaries  which  stemmed  from  the 
Korean  War  did  not  diminish  the  respect 
that  America  has  for  him  as  one  of  its  great- 
est soldiers. 

In  May  of  1962,  In  his  famous  address  to 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  West  Point,  he  ob- 
served^ 

"Duty,  honor,  country.  These  three  hal- 
lowed words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
ought  to  be,  what  you  can  be,  and  what  you 
win  be.  They  are  your  rallying  point  to 
build  courage  when  courage  seems  to  fall,  to 
regain  faith  when  there  seems  to  be  little 
cause  for  faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope 
becomes  forlorn.  The  code  which  those 
words  perpetuate  embraces  the  highest 
moral  law  and  will  stand  the  test  of  any 
ethics  or  philosophies  ever  promulgated  for 
the  uplift  of  mankind.  Its  requirements  are 
to  the  things  that  are  right  and  Ite  re- 
straints are  from  the  things  that  are 
wrong." 

General  MacArthur  was  a  student  of  his- 
tory, and  he  was  familiar  with  the  grim  re- 
alities of  war. 

We  should  look  at  realities  today.  The 
President  In  a  recent  radio  address  observed: 

"There  are  some  who  still  ask  which 
nation  Is  the  true  peacemaker— the  United 
SUtes  or  the  Soviet  Union?  Well,  let  us  ask 
them,  which  country  has  nearly  100,000 
troops  trying  to  occupy  the  once  nonaligned 
nation  of  Afghanistan?  Which  country  has 
tried  to  crush  a  spontaneous  workers  move- 
ment in  Poland?  And  what  country  has  en- 
gaged In  the  most  massive  arms  buildup  In 
history."  (Radio  Address  to  the  Nation. 
April  17. 1982). 

Let's  look  at  Soviet  realities: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  land-based  pow^r. 
Their  land  mass  Is  Eurasia.  The  centerpiece 
of  Soviet  power  is  and  continues  to  be  the 
Soviet  Army  of  more  than  180  Divisions. 

They  have  been  realistic  about  their  goals. 
One  that  Is  often  overlooked  was  stated  by 
Brezhnev  In  Prague  in  1973  when  he  said: 

"Our  aim  Is  to  gain  control  of  the  two 
great  treasure  houses  on  which  the  West  de- 
pends. The  energy  treasure  house  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  mineral  treasure 
house  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa." 

Reality— There  has  been  a  substantial 
quantitative  and  qualitative  improvement  in 
the  weapons  of  the  Soviet  Army. 

President  Reagan  spoke  to  this  when  he 
said: 

"The  mlllUry  balance  which  permitted  us 
to  maintain  the  peace  Is  now  threatened.  If 


steps  are  not  taken  to  modernize  our  de- 
fense, the  United  SUtes  will  progesslvely 
lose  the  ability  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
from  employing  force  or  threau  of  force 
against  us  and  against  our  allies."  (Radio 
Address  to  the  Nation,  April  17, 1982). 

Reality— There  are  other  aspects  of  Soviet 
strengths.  They  do  have  a  navy  for  blue 
water  projection.  They  do  have  a  modem 
and  capable  air  force. 

Reality— Older  short  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles In  Soviet  units  are  being  replaced  by 
new  missiles  with  greater  ranges  and  Im- 
proved accuracy.  The  Introduction  of  the 
SS-20  allows  them  to  reach  many  critical 
targets  throughout  Western  Europe. 

But,  as  we  look  at  realities  concerning  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  all  of  them  are  realities  of 
strength— formidable  though  they  may  be. 
There  are  many  realities  of  weakness.  They 
are  not  ten  feet  tall. 

Reality— Their  economy  Is  In  trouble.  It  is 
almost  stagnant.  The  massive  dedication  of 
manpower  and  resources  to  defense  has 
brought  their  rate  of  Industrial  growth 
down  to  the  longest  level  since  World  War 
II.  Last  year's  growth  was  very  small— less 
than  two  percent. 

Reality— The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  largest 
Importer  of  foods  of  any  major  nation  In  the 
world.  This  Is  because  their  agricultural 
economy  Is  bankrupt. 

Reality— A  close  look  at  the  Soviet  soldier 
indicates  that  he  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
routine  tasks  well,  but  he  Is  not  expected— 
nor  is  he  allowed— to  show  much  Individual 
Initiative.  He  may  not  react  quickly  to  unex- 
pected and  changing  situations. 

Reality— Dissatisfaction  among  minority 
groups,  both  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
population  at  large,  is  a  continuing  irritant 
to  the  Soviet  regime.  This  problem  could 
grow  as  the  proportion  of  non-Slavic  peo- 
ples increases. 

Reality— Most  of  these  weaknesses  are 
systemic  to  the  communist  state. 

The  President  has  raised  concerns  about 
the  military  balance.  What  are  some  of  the 
realities  when  you  look  at  the  United  SUtes 
Army? 

Reality— We  lack  adequate  airlift  to  move 
the  Army  and  to  deploy  It  In  places  where  It 
might  be  called  upon  to  go. 

Reality— We  also  need  more  fast  sealift  to 
move  the  Army,  particularly  our  heavy 
equipment  such  as  armored  vehicles. 

Reality— There  are  shortages  of  equip- 
ment In  many  of  our  units  of  the  Active,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve,  I.e.: 

Reality— The  pace  of  modemlzaton  is*  not 
fast  enough; 

Reality— We  lack  modem  communications 
equipment  in  many  of  our  units: 

Reality— There  Is  a  shortage  of  trucks  and 
other  motor  vehicles. 

Let's  now  look  at  United  SUtes  strengths 
for  they  are  considerable. 

Reality— Your  Army  Is  on  the  move.  Last 
Pall  I  observed  REFORGER  exercises  in 
Germany  and  saw  our  Army— Active,  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve— In  the  field. 
They  did  an  outstanding  job.  I  should  point 
out  that  General  Otis,  a  guest  here  this 
evening,  will  shortly  assume  command  of 
the  American  Army  in  Europe. 


•  This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Reality-fThe   Army    is   in    transition.    A 
moderniza  Uon  program  has  begun  and  its 
beginning  to  be  felt.  Readiness  is 
in   all  components— Active,   Na- 
1  Gu^d  and  Reserve. 
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r^lnded  of  that  earlier  Colonial 
the  pine  tree  flag  and  the  rat- 
ioned around   its  base   and  the 
t  tread  on  me." 
grea^  strengths  is  the  Industrl- 
te<finoIoglcal  power  we  possess.  The 
the  other  hand,  lag  badly  with 
real  economic  growth.  Our  pri- 
resources  give  us  a  wealth  of 
( levelop  new  technology.  So  far  we 
at>le  to  maintain  a  lead  in  this  im- 
It  is  important  that  our  ad- 
only  be  enhanced,  but  its  bene- 
to  the  Soviets. 
reality  that  they  are  making  a  de- 
effort  to  acquire  advanced  tech- 
efcher   through    normal   trade   ar- 
or.   If  necessary,   by   pirating, 
prot^tlon  of  this  technology  is  vitally 
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that  the  strengthening  of 
forces  is  the  cornerstone 
A  strong  conventional  force 
the  danger  of  conventional  or  nu- 
more  remote. 
Therefore,  when  we  speak  in  terms  of  re- 
must  recognize  that  mutually  we 
cerlun  tasks.  AUSA  has  been  enor- 
h  ilpful  to  our  Army,  and  I  would 
1  on  your  local  chapter  in  helping 
of  these  tasks, 
some  of  these  tasks,  as  I  see 


are 


think  there  is  an  absolute  priority 

our  citizens  have  a  greater  knowl- 

ttie  threat  we  face.  Thomas  Paine 

mqre  than  two  centuries  ago:  "These 

that  try  men's  souls."  And  these 

t^nes  that  try  men's  souls. 

there  must  be  a  greater  awareness 
country  of  the  needs  of  the  Army, 
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the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves.  An 
Informed  public  opinion  Is  a  powerful  force 
on  behalf  of  our  nation's  defense. 

Third,  there  must  be  a  commitment  to 
meet  these  needs,  and  the  acceptance  and 
accomplishment  of  tasks,  regardless  how 
difficult,  until  they  are  done.  I  am  referring 
to  needs  of:  Readiness:  Modernization:  Sus- 
talnabllity;  and  E>eployment. 

These  are  the  sword  and  shield  of  our 
strength  for  deterrence. 

Fourth,  In  a  less  material  way,  there  must 
be  a  sense  of  purpose  and  priority  in  our 
day  to  day  endeavors  on  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Lastly,  our  goal  must  be  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence, personally  and  collectively,  as  we 
go  about  these  tasks. 

These  are  tasks  that  must  be  undertaken 
not  for  the  Army,  but  for  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
AUSA  In  cooperation  with  the  Navy  League, 
the  Air  Force  Association,  and  other  organi- 
zations, sponsoring  in  the  Norfolk  area,  a 
seminar  on  national  security— the  purpose 
of  which  would  be  to  achieve  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  threat  we 
face. 

Let  us  remember  that  even  though  this 
Army  may  be  in  transition,  there  are  some 
things  that  do  not  change. 

The  reality  of  past  and  present  confllcte 
confirms  there  Is  no  substitute  for  the  well 
trained  soldier  who  Is: 

Physically  tough  and  mentally  condi- 
tioned; 

Possesses  the  Individual  skills  for  combat 
and  survival: 

We  win  always  need  leadership  of  NCO's 
and  officers,  who  are  professionally  quali- 
fied and  courageous.  We  have  them. 

What  is  at  stake  are  values  and  value  sys- 
tems. 

The  questions  of: 

Whether  Government  shall  be  the  serv- 
ant, or  the  master  of  man; 

Whether  there  shall  be  individual  oppor- 
tunity, and  human  dignity; 

Whether  there  shall  be  personal  freedom, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 

Whether  there  will  be  economic  opportu- 
nity and  individual  expression. 

As  you  walk  along  the  sunken  gardens 
near  Princes'  Street  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland, 
you  see  a  stone  tableau  that  has  been  placed 
as  a  monument  to  the  Royal  Scots  Regi- 
ment. Upon  It  Is  engraved: 
It  Is  not  for  glory  nor  riches. 
Neither  is  it  for  honours 
That  we  fight.  But  it  is  for 
The  sake  of  liberty  alone. 
Which  no  true  man  loseth. 
But  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 

Just  17  years  remain  In  this  century.  In 
those  17  years  we  will  not  Just  close  out  the 
20th  century  and  complete  another  hundred 
years,  we  will  close  out  a  thousand  years  of 
human  history.  We  will  end  the  second  mil- 
lennium since  the  birth  of  Christ  and  begin 
the  third. 

The  millennium  in  which  we  live  began  in 
the  depths  of  the  Dark  Ages  when  there 
was  pain  and  suffering,  when  there  was  per- 
secution and  precious  little  liberty,  hardly 
any  learning,  and  not  much  human  dignity. 

In  these  thousand  years,  we've  seen  the 
Invention  of  the  printing  press,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World,  the  Renaissance,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  American 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Republic  that  has  given  to 
its  citizens  the  world's  highest  standard  of 
living,  and  more  individual  liberties  than 
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have  ever  been  experienced  by  any  society 
of  people  in  all  of  human  history. 

Anthropologists  say  that  If  you  were  to 
take  all  of  man's  life  span  on  the  planet 
Earth,  and  assigned  to  it  a  quantlUtive 
value  of  24  hours,  that  the  period  from 
about  1650  down  to  about  1970  or  1980— 
those  three  centuries— those  300  years, 
would  be  a  minute. 

Now  if  three  centuries  are  a  minute,  that 
means  the  next  17  years  cannot  be  more 
than  a  second  or  two.  Yet.  In  that  second 
we're  going  to  cast  the  die  of  the  future  of 
our  society.  And  we  will  close  not  Just  the 
20th  Century,  but  we  will  end  a  thousand 
years  of  human  history  and  begin  the  third 
millennium  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  the  next  17  years,  our  challenge  must 
be  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  this  great 
Republic  endure  a  succeeding  generation, 
that  they  survive  Into  the  third  millermium. 

That  is  not  simply  the  task  and  the  duty 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Marines— that  Is  the  task 
and  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen. 

When  Washington  signed  the  Surrender 
Document  at  Yorktown.  he  caused  to  be 
written  above  his  signature:  "Done  in  the 
Trenches  before  Yorktown.  19  October 
1781". 

It  is  a  poignant  reminder  that  sometimes 
free  men  must  go  into  the  trenches  for  free- 
dom. 

On  the  flag  of  the  United  States  Army  are 
carried  167  battle  streamers  that  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  Army's  dedication  to  this  prop- 
osition.* 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY— AN 
IMPRISONED  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  January  20.  marked  the  35th 
birthday  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
There  was  no  happy  birthday  celebra- 
tion for  this  Soviet  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science, who  has  been  starving  himself 
on  a  hunger  strike  since  Yom  Kippur 
in  a  God-forsaken  maximum  security 
prison  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
there  is  no  love  and  no  care. 

Anatoly's  only  crime  was  to  speak 
out  about  the  Soviet's  utter  disregard 
for  human  rights.  As  a  monitor  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  Shcharansky  spoke 
out  for  freedom,  for  truth,  for  the 
right  to  emigrate,  and  for  the  reunifi- 
cation of  families.  The  Soviet  officials 
accused  him  of  treason  and  of  being 
an  agent  of  the  United  States  despite 
President  Carter's  denial.  The  term 
treason  in  the  Soviet  Union  encom- 
passes many  alleged  crimes  which  are 
committed  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
freedom. 

Since  1977,  when  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky was  jailed  because  of  his  outspo- 
ken defense  of  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  Prisoner  of  Conscience  was  denied 
basic  prisoner  rights— the  right  to  re- 
ceive mail,  to  have  visitors,  and  the 
right  to  commimicate. 


Anatoly's  mother  has  been  forbid- 
den to  visit  her  son  in  prison,  and  has 
been  turned  away  from  Chistopol 
Prison  on  several  occasions  after  her 
long  difficult  trips  in  her  vain  at- 
tempts to  visit  with  him.  His  devoted 
wife.  Avital.  was  exiled  from  the 
Soviet  Union  the  day  after  their  mar- 
riage and  she  has  not  been  able  to  see 
him  since.  Yet.  AviUl's  spirits  are 
steadfast  as  she  proclaims: 

He  is  very  free— they  can  do  what  they 
want  with  him.  but  they  can't  break  his 
spirit. 

For  months  Shcharansky  had  re- 
fused all  food  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  prison  authorities  to  coerce 
him  into  eating  by  forcing  prisoners 
on  hunger  strikes  to  watch  other  pris- 
oners eat.  and  by  force  feeding.  Soviet 
prison  officials  deny  even  this  prison- 
er's limited  method  of  protest. 

Just  this  week  we  received  new.  con- 
flicting information  regarding  Anato- 
ly's condition.  In  a  published  report  to 
French  Communist  Party  leader 
Georges  Marchais.  the  Soviet  Chair- 
man. Yuri  Andropov,  maintained  that: 
Recently,  he  (Anatoly)  had  a  visit  with  his 
mother  and  ended  his  hunger  strike.  His 
sUte  of  health  is  satisfactory  and  nothing 
endangers  his  life. 

However.  Ida  Milgrom.  Shchar- 
ansky's  mother,  in  a  recent  telephone 
conversation  with  concerned  French 
citizens,  stated  that  she  had  not  been 
allowed  any  visit  with  her  son  and  had 
received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he 
informed  her  that  he  was  still  continu- 
ing his  hunger  strike  and  that  he  re- 
quired hospital  care. 

To  clarify  the  discrepancy  in  these 
reports.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Andropov,  requesting  the  Soviet 
Government  to  clarify  the  status  of 
both    Shcharansky's    health    and   his 
hunger  strike,  and  once  again  request- 
ed that  the  Soviets  allow  Anatoly  to  be 
released  from  prison  and  to  be  reunit- 
ed with  his  dear  wife.  Avital.  in  Israel. 
As  we  mark  this  unhappy  35th  birth- 
day of  Anatoly.  who  is  halfway  around 
the  world  dying  for  this  devotion  to 
human  rights,  let  us  pledge  not  to 
forget  him  and  his  family,  and  the 
other   Prisoners   of   Conscience   who 
have  given  so  much  in  their  valiant 
fight  in  focusing  world  attention  on 
their  noble  cause— the  right  to  emi- 
grate and  to  be  reunited  with  their 
families.  They  speak  out  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science, and  the  thousands  of  Jews 
and  other  Soviet  refuseniks  who  are 
being  denied  these  basic  human  rights. 
Unless  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
lents  and   releases   Anatoly.   we   will 
soon  be  marking  another  sad  anniver- 
sary on  March  15— the  sixth  armiver- 
sary  of  Anatoly's  arrest.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  will  not  have  to  meet  on 
that  day.  Yet.  we  have  unfortunately 
come  to  know  how  unbending  and  un- 
compassionate  are  these  Soviet  offi- 
cials, who  apparently  prefer  to  impose 
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a  lifetime  of  Imprisorunent  in  their 
own  land  to  permitting  the  blooming 
of  a  life  in  a  free  land.  Under  present 
circumstances,  we  can  only  assume 
that  we  will  be  meeting  on  the  15th  of 
March  to  remember  that  Shcharansky 
anniversary  as  well  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  that  commemora- 
tion. 

Let  us  not  forget,  and  let  us  continue 
to  work  for  Anatoly  and  for  the  thou- 
sands of  others  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  are  determined  to  find  a  new 
life  of  freedom.  Avital  Shcharansky's 
words  about  her  husband  apply  to 
them  all— "I  can  hear  his  voice,  and 
his  voice  is  strong. "  Let  us  resolve 
anew  that  they  shall  hear  our  words 
and  let  our  voices  be  strong.* 
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A  MEMORIAL  FROM  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


A  SIMPLE  ADDITIONAL  BRAKE 
LIGHT  COULD  DRAMATICALLY 
REDUCE  REAR  END  AUTO  COL- 
LISIONS 

HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
could  help  cut  in  half  rear  end  auto- 
mobile collisions  at  very  little  cost  to 
the  auto  industry  or  the  consumer. 

The  bill  would  require  all  car  manu- 
facturers to  add  a  high-mounted  rear 
brake  light  (stoplamp)  on  the  center- 
line  of  each  new  car,  begirming  with 
the  1985  model  year.  Studies  conduct- 
ed for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  have 
demonstrated  that  such  a  light  could 
cut  rear  end  collisions  by  about  50  per- 
cent. This  would  prevent  billions  of 
dollars  in  property  damage  and  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  injuries  each  year. 
at  a  minimal  cost  estimated  at  $5  to 
$15  per  car. 

NHTSA  conducted  field  tests  of  a 
single,  high-mounted  stoplamp.  using 
taxicabs  in  some  studies  and  telephone 
company  passenger  cars  in  another. 
The  results  in  reduced  accident  rates 
were  so  impressive  that  the  telephone 
company  has  decided  voluntarily  to 
add  the  brake  light  to  all  its  cars.  The 
dramatic  reduction  in  rear  end  colli- 
sions seems  to  result  from  the 
unambiguous  nature  of  the  highly  visi- 
ble signal,  which  is  widely  separated 
from  turn  signals  and  taillights. 

NHTSA  originally  proposed  regula- 
tions requiring  the  new  stoplamp  in 
1981.  and  had  planned  to  issue  the 
final  ruling  in  early  1982.  If  the 
agency  proceeds  in  a  timely  fashion, 
this  bill  will  not  interfere  with  the  ex- 
isting rulemaking  proceeding— its  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  insure  that  the  rule- 
making is  completed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  simple,  yet  potentially  lifesaving. 
measure.* 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHXTBCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
health  of  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustry is  important  to  our  peacetime 
conMnerce  and  our  wartime  readiness. 
This  administration  came  into  office 
promising  a  maritime  policy  that 
would  rejuvenate  the  industry,  from 
our  shipyards  to  our  fleets  to  our 
ports.  Two  years  into  office,  however, 
the  administration  has  pursued  a 
policy  aimed  entirely  at  rebuilding  our 
merchant  fleet  in  foreign  shipyards. 

The  97th  Congress  expired  without 
completing  action  on  the  maritime  au- 
thorization legislation  that  would  have 
implemented  a  key  provision  of  the  ad- 
ministration's shortsighted  policy,  ex- 
tending operating  differential  subsi- 
dies (ODS)  to  American-flagged  ship- 
pers that  build  or  repair  their  vessels 
in  foreign  shipyards. 

When  this  issue  was  in  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  took 
note  of  this  key  issue.  I  would  like  to 
share  their  views  with  my  colleagues: 
The  ComtOKWKALTH  or  Massachusetts 

IM  THE  YWR  ONE  THOUSAND  KIirE  HtHIBRED 
AMD  EIGHTY-TWO 

Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  to 
support  the  House  version  of  the  bill  pre- 
serving operating  subsidies  for  American- 
built  ships  and  not  extending  such  subsidies 
for  forelgn-bullt  ships. 

Whereas.  Massachusetts  has  a  vital  Inter- 
est In  shipbuilding;  and 

Whereas.  Massachusetts  relies  on  ship- 
ping as  one  of  its  major  industries;  and 

Whereas,  merchant  ship  construction  has 
declined  over  80  percent  since  1972  and  em- 
ployment of  skilled  workers  In  the  United 
States  shipyards  has  declined  by  50.000  over 
the  last  10  years;  and  „  .    ^  o.  .__ 

Whereas.  28  percent  of  the  United  States 
shipyard  workforce  consists  of  minorities; 

and 

Whereas,  encouraging  foreign  construc- 
tion of  American  flag  ships  is  not  a  policy  to 
be  pursued  at  a  time  when  employment  Is  at 
disastrous  low  levels;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  version  of  the  mari- 
time authorization  blU  for  fiscal  year  1983 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  displacing 
the  United  SUtes  shipbuilding  and  shipping 
Industries  In  favor  of  a  foreign-owned,  for- 
eign-manned, and  foreign-built  United 
SUtes  commercial  market;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  version  of  the  mari- 
time authorization  bill  would  have  an  ad- 
verse economic  effect  on  Massachusetts  in 

particular;  and  ,      -^  ^iii 

Whereas,  the  House  version  of  said  bill 
win  preserve  the  operating  subsidies  for 
American-built  ships  and  not  extend  them 
to  foreign  built  ships  and  would  have  a  ben- 
eficial effect  upon  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole;  therefore  be  it 
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Repres  inUttives 


Resolve 
of 

urges  the 
adopt  H.R 
maritime 
ther 

Resolved, 
be  forward!  d 
Representa 
United 
each  branch 
Members 

House  of 
ber  3.  1982. 


That  the  Massachusetts  House 
hereby     respectfully 
(^ongress  of  the  United  States  to 
5723,  the  House  version  of  the 
authorization  bill:  and  be  it  fur- 
That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
by  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of 
ives   to   the   President   of   the 
to  the  presiding  officer  of 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
ttiereof  from  this  Commonwealth, 
-epresentatives,  adopted.  Decem- 


Sta  es 


Offered 
Morrissey. 
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Thomas  M.  McGee. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Waixace  C.  Mills. 

Cler*  of  the  House 
ly:   Representative  Michael  W. 


A  MOVIirG  EXPERIENCE:  MEET- 
ING VITH  SOVIET  JEWS  IN 
MOSCG  W  AND  LENINGRAD 


HOI.  NORMAN  F.LENT 


OP  RBW  YORK 
10USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedr  esday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEI  rr.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  I  lad  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  ui  experience  which  I  wish 
every  Am<  rican  could  have. 

In  a  trii  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  had 
the  oppor  unity  to  meet  and  talk  with 
17  Soviet  ^ews  who  are  undergoing  the 
cruelest  s<^rt  of  persecution,  abuse,  and 
harassmei)t  because  they  seek  to  emi- 
grate to  Lrael.  They  are  being  denied 
this  basic  hiunan  right  in  violation  of 
solemn  irtemational  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Tet.  despite  the  persecution, 
they  cont  inue  to  seek  the  religious 
freedom  t!  key  are  denied. 

My  conversations  with  these  coura- 
geous men  and  women  were  a  highly 
moving  « xperience.  I  shall  never 
forget  tho  ;e  men  and  women  and  their 
determina  tion  to  continue  their  lonely 
struggle  fi  ir  freedom.  The  whole  expe- 
rience insi  ie  the  police  state  called  the 
Soviet  Un  on  gave  me  a  far  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  tremendous  blessings 
we  Ameri(  ans  enjoy  in  our  free  socie- 
ty. 

Today.  IS  retiring  chairman  of  the 
1982  Con  H'essional  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jews,  I  m;  kde  a  report  to  the  sponsors 
of  this  ncble  fight  for  human  rights, 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews. 
This  orgj  nization.  whose  president, 
Mrs.  Lynji  Singer,  is  an  outstanding 
champion  and  indefatigable  worker 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  is  holding  its  bienni- 
al congres  >ional  briefing  in  our  capital 
today.  In<  luded  in  my  report  was  an 
account  o  my  meetings  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  hope  that  my  experi- 
ence maj  help  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  the  1983  Con- 
gressional Vigil,  headed  by  my  good 
friend.  Representative  Tim  Wirth,  I 
ask  that  riy  report  be  included  in  the 
CoNGRESsioNAL  RECORD  at  thls  point. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Report  op  Represertative  Normak  F.  Lent 

TO  THE  BlEiraiAL  CONGRESSIONAL  BRIEPING 

OP  THE  Union  op  Councils  por  Soviet 

Jews,  January  26,  1983,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  early  January,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  member  of 
an  American  delegation  of  United  States 
Representatives.  Our  ultimate  destination 
was  Athens,  where  our  group  represented 
the  United  States  Congress  at  the  21st  Inter 
Parliamentary  Conference  with  our  coun- 
terparts in  the  European  Parliament. 

The  Chairman  of  our  delegation.  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Lantos,  arranged  our  flight 
schedule,  however,  to  visit  Russia  and  sever- 
al other  Eastern  bloc  European  nations 
such  as  Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and  Romania. 
It  was  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  me  to 
actually  travel  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
an  area  relatively  few  Americans  ever  see, 
no  less  experience. 

A  major  reason  our  delegation  was  willing 
to  travel  to  Liningrad  and  Moscow  in  the 
midst  of  winter  was  the  opportunity  it  pro- 
vided to  meet  with  several  Soviet  Jewish  dis- 
sidents who  have  been  denied  permission  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  I  have 
served  for  the  past  year  as  Congressional 
Chairman  of  the  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry,  a 
group  of  165  Members  of  Congress  who  en- 
deavor to  focus  attention  on  Soviet  anti- 
semitism  which  violates  the  Helsinki  Treaty 
on  Human  Rights,  I  wanted  to  see  the  situa- 
tion first  hand  and  talk  personally  to  the 
people  involved. 

We  were  able  to  arrange  two  group  meet- 
ings—one in  Leningrad  and  one  in  Moscow. 
Our  group,  headed  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  Tom  Lantos.  included  Mrs.  Lantos 
along  with  Representatives  Jake  Pickle  and 
Don  Honker.  Spencer  Oliver  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  Ray  Smith  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  myself.  Altogether,  we  met 
with  n  Soviet  Jews.  Although  the  meetings 
were  both  quietly  arranged  for  evening 
hours,  and  we  travelled  to  each  meeting  in 
an  unmarked  U.S.  Embassy  van.  we  were 
closely  watched  by  Soviet  security  police 
from  the  time  we  left  our  hotel  until  we  re- 
turned several  hours  later.  But  we  were  not 
interfered  with  and  the  Soviet  Jews  we  met 
were  more  than  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
physical  abuse  or  loss  of  jobs  in  order  to 
talk  to  us  of  their  plight  and  to  ask  us  to 
carry  their  appeal  to  all  Americans.  Their 
greatest  fear,  it  seems,  is  that  the  Western 
world  may  forget  them. 

Our  first  meeting  (January  9,  1983)  took 
place  on  the  5th  floor  of  a  five  story  apart- 
ment house.  A  single  electric  bulb  lit  the 
entire  staircase  and  our  four  man  delega- 
tion, accompanied  by  several  aides,  had  to 
grope  our  way,  single  fUe.  up  the  stairs,  to  a 
small  communal  apartment,  one  of  four  lo- 
cated off  the  fifth  floor  landing.  In  each 
apartment,  four  families  shared  a  small 
kitchen  and  bathroom— approximately  16 
people  in  all!  Into  the  living  room  of  our 
host  (I'd  rather  not  give  his  name)  crowded 
11  Refusenilcs  who  had  been  covertly  assem- 
bled by  a  telephone  "network".  Each  told  us 
his  or  her  own  story.  Although  the  details 
varied,  each  had  applied  for  permission  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel,  a  right 
■guaranteed"  citizens  of  Russia  by  the 
terms  of  their  own  constitution,  by  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Helsinki  Accords. 
All  applications  had  either  been  denied  or 
ignored,  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  ten 
years!  One  of  the  "Refuseniks ",  as  they  are 
called,  had  been  recently  roughed  up  by  the 
police:  another  had  recently  returned  from 
six  months  in  a  Siberian  labor  camp.  We 
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also  received  reports  that  seven  other  Len- 
ingrad Jews  had  recently  had  their  tele- 
phones disconnected  for  "abuse". 

Our  second  meeting.  (January  10,  1983) 
during  our  two  day  visit  in  Moscow,  was  in  a 
somewhat  more  conventional  apartment 
house.  It  was  equipped  with  a  small  eleva- 
tor. Not  all  of  the  participants  at  this  meet- 
ing were  Refuseniks.  Three  of  them  were 
relatives  of  well-known  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science: Elena  Bonner,  wife  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov.  a  Russian  scientist  and  Nobel  Prize 
winner  now  living  in  exile  in  Gorki:  Irina 
Orlova.  whose  husband  is  in  Chistopol 
prison:  and  Leonard  Shcharansky.  the 
brother  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  the  Soviet 
dissident  best  known  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  who  was  sentenced  to 
prison  six  years  ago  on  trumped  up  charges 
of  being  an  American  spy. 

Mrs.  Bonner  told  of  her  life,  divided  be- 
tween Gorki  and  Moscow.  Her  husband's 
bungalow  in  Gorki  is  guarded  at  all  times  by 
Soviet  military.  The  neighbors  are  afraid  to 
speak  to  him.  He  did  not  receive  a  single 
New  Year's  greeting,  although  thousands  of 
Americans  sent  him  cards  and  personal  let- 
ters. 

Mrs.  Orlova's  main  concern  is  that  her 
husband's  prison  sentence  will  be  renewed 
near  its  expiration,  because  he  is  an  outspo- 
ken young  prisoner  at  Chistopol. 

Leonard  Shcharansky's  concern  is  that 
neither  he  nor  his  mother  are  permitted  to 
see  Anatoly  in  his  prison  cell  at  Chistopol. 
Although  this  prison  is  located  some  1.000 
kilometers  from  Moscow,  both  he  and  his 
mother  have  travelled  there  several  times 
begging  permission  to  see  Anatoly  to  con- 
vince him  to  give  up  the  hunger  strike  he 
has  been  on  for  several  months.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  prison,  after  first  promising  an 
opportunity  to  visit,  later  reneged  when  the 
mother  appeared.  He  gave  as  his  reason 
that  he  had  told  Anatoly  he  could  not  see 
his  mother  unless  he  first  gave  up  his 
hunger  strike.  The  mother  has  been  living 
in  a  hotel  near  the  prison  for  weeks  hoping 
that  prison  authorities  will  give  her  an  op- 
portunity to  see  her  son  before  he  starves. 

These  conditions  would  be  Iwth  unbeliev- 
able and  intolerable  in  America.  Yet,  I  left 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  clear  impression 
that  the  situation  will  change  very  slowly. 
But  I  also  came  out  of  that  nightmarish 
land  with  a  greater-than-ever  determinaiton 
to  continue  to  work  for  that  change.  Every 
Soviet  Jew  we  talked  with  literally  begged 
us  to  keep  up  the  struggle  to  carry  their 
story  to  every  American:  to  keep  working 
through  organizations  like  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  and  its  Congres- 
sional Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews  to  press  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  oppress- 
ing, and  persecuting,  Soviet  Jews,  and  to 
grant  them  the  precious  human  right  to 
practice  the  religion  of  their  choice  in  the 
country  of  their  choice!* 


HUMANIZE  ANIMAL  TRAPPING 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again  I  shall  introduce  my  bill 
to  humanize  animal  trapping. 

My  bill  is  not  aimed  at  destroying 
the  fur  trade  or  at  outlawing  animal 
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trapping.  It  is  aimed  at  the  steel-jaw 
trap. 

Why  should  we  outlaw  steel-jaw 
traps? 

First,  it  is  the  humane  thing  to  do. 
Humaneness  is  the  quality  of  sympa- 
thy for  other  living  things.  It  is  that 
simple.  We  either  have  it  or  we  do  not. 
If  we  have  it.  we  try  to  minimize  the 
sufferings  of  other  living  things.  Steel- 
jaw  traps  do  not  minimize  the  pain 
suffered  by  trapped  animals.  By  hold- 
ing animals  in  bone-crushing  steel 
jaws  until  they  die  of  shock  and  expo- 
sure, gnaw  their  own  limbs  off  and 
escape,  or  are  clubbed  to  death,  these 
traps  cause  great  suffering.  We  can 
and  should  attempt  to  do  the  humane 
thing.  That  means  banning  the  steel- 
jaw  trap. 

Second,  it  would  prevent  wasting  the 
lives  of  pets  and  nonfurbearing  wild- 
life. Cats  and  dogs  wind  up  in  the 
traps.  Owls  and  eagles  are  put  on  the 
endangered  species  lists  and  then  al- 
lowed to  be  caught  in  the  nondiscri- 
minate  trapping  device.  It  does  not 

Third,  humane  alternatives  exist. 
The  Ezyonem  trap  is  more  humane, 
selective,  safe  and  is  cheaper  than  the 
steel-jaw  leghold  trap.  Other  useful 
trapping  devices  include  box  traps  and 
leg  snares.  It  is  time  these  alternatives 
replaced  the  steel- jaw  trap. 

Fourth,  a  ban  can  be  effective  with- 
out hurting  the  animal  pelt  or  trap- 
ping industries.  Already  50  countries 
throughout  the  world  and  several 
States  in  the  United  States  have  out- 
lawed the  steel-jaw  trap  without  eco- 
nomic hardship  or  animal,  human 
health  or  agricultural  problems.  Flori- 
da, for  instance,  has  recorded  its  high- 
est harvest  of  f  urbearers— and  a  reduc- 
tion of  rabies  cases— since  banning  the 
steel-jaw  trap  in  1973. 

Finally,  there  is  widespread  public 
support  for  a  ban  on  this  barbaric 
device.  A  1979  survey  prepared  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  showed 
that  78  percent  of  all  Americans  op- 
posed the  steel-jaw  trap.  In  addition, 
over  200,000  citizens  have  written  in 
support  of  my  efforts. 

For  these  reasons.  I  shall  press  for 
action  to  ban  the  steel-jaw  trap  early 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  shall  be 
asking  for  support  for  my  bill  In  the 
coming  weeks.* 


WHERE  TO  CUT  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  note  the  fol- 
lowing, excellent  article  concerning  de- 
fense spending  which  appeared  in 
Newsweek  magazine.  December  20, 
1982. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  next  few  months  we  will  be 
considering  the  President's  budget 
proposal.  With  the  threat  of  near  $200 
billion  deficits,  we  cannot  consider  any 
budget  without  also  considering  possi- 
ble cuts  in  spending.  I  believe  this  arti- 
cle will  point  out  that  there  are  enor- 
mous savings  that  can  be  made  by  cut- 
ting defense  spending.  Just  because  we 
are  spending  Government  money  on 
U.S.  defense  does  not  give  us  the  right 
to  spend  that  money  foolishly  on  less 
than  adequate  weapons.  If  the  average 
consumer  would  reject  the  quality  of 
these  items,  as  is  evident  from  this  ar- 
ticle, why  does  the  Government  accept 
that  quality,  and  indeed  encourage  it? 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  judge 
for  themselves. 

Where  To  Cur  Defense 

BUDGET  CUTS  OAK  ACTUALLY  LEAVE  AMERICA 
STROMGER— THE  KEY  IS  CAREFUL  ANALYSIS  OP 
LONG-TERM  U.S.  STRATEGY 

Karl  von  Clausewitz.  the  great  19th-centu- 
ry military  theorist,  liked  to  speak  of  the 
"fog  of  war":  the  clamor  and  confusion  as 
massed  men  hurl  themselves  at  each  other, 
the  smoke  and  rain  that  often  obscure  the 
field  of  battle,  the  fear  that  at  times  clouds 
all  but  the  most  obtuse  minds.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  war  whole,  even  from  the  distance  of 
command.  "A  general  never  knows  anything 
with  certainty,  never  sees  his  enemy  clearly, 
never  knows  positively  where  he  is."  said 
Napoleon. 

As  with  war  itself,  so  with  the  annual  de- 
fense budget  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hard 
to  see  whole,  even  for  those  who  write  it. 
Preoccupied  with  their  own  shares  of  the 
budget,  the  individual  armed  services  slight 
each  other's  needs.  In  terservice  programs 
critical  to  national  security,  such  as  airlift 
and  sealift.  are  always  shortchanged.  Con- 
gress often  treats  defense  as  just  another 
public-works  program— only  bigger— with 
the  decision  to  purchase  one  weapons 
system  instead  of  another  turning  not  on 
the  relative  merits  of  each,  but  rather  on 
whose  district  will  get  the  money  and  jobs. 

CALAMITY 

Perhaps  worst  of  all.  the  military  budget 
seems  driven  by  a  technological  imperative. 
Costly  but  sophisticated  weapons  are  out- 
ward signs  of  American  military  might  and 
American  political  will  and  thus  are  neces- 
sary for  their  own  sake  or  as  bargaining 
chips  in  future  arms  negotiations.  They  pre- 
cede the  formulation  of  strategy  and  to 
some  extent  determine  it.  This  is  no  mere 
academic  problem.  "If  the  strategy  comes 
first."  says  Thomas  Powers,  author  of 
""Thinking  About  the  Next  War."  "then  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet-American  military  con- 
frontation is  something  we  have  chosen  de- 
liberately, and  we  may  be  said  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  our  own  fate.  But  if  the  weapons 
come  first,  spawned  by  man's  sheer  techni- 
cal inventiveness,  then  the  confrontation, 
with  all  ite  attendant  dangers,  is  something 
that  has  happened  to  us— a  kind  of  natural 
calamity,  like  a  hurricane,  or  a  drought,  or 
the  beginning  of  a  new  ice  age." 

The  strategy  should  come  first,  if  only  for 
budgetary  reasons.  John  M.  Collins,  a  re- 
tired Army  colonel  who  is  now  a  defense  an- 
alyst at  the  Library  of  Congress,  points  out: 
"Until  you  have  a  strategy  you  do  not  know 
what  forces  are  needed.  And  until  you  know 
that,  you  cannot  spend  $1.6  trillion  intelli- 
gently." 
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Ever  since  the  cold  war  bisected  Central 
Europe,  the  underlying  aim  of  U.S.  national- 
security  policy  has  been  containment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  within  the  sphere  of  influence 
it  establUhed  following  World  War  II.  The 
principal  strategic  vehicles  of  the  policy 
have  been  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  and 
conventional  armed  forces  operating  in 
tandem  with  allies,  through  arrangements 
like  NATO. 

Until  the  late  1970s,  that  dual  strategy 
worked  reasonably  well.  Soviet  military 
power  made  no  conquests  besides  the  sup- 
pression of  revolts  within  the  Eastern  bloc 
itself,  and  even  the  successful  ideological  in- 
roads—Cuba, for  example— were  few.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  U.S.  strategy  has  done  little 
to  deter  aggression  by  other  communist 
states,  such  as  North  Vietnam  and  North 
Korea.  And  recently  both  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent and  NATO's  conventional  forces  in 
Europe  began  to  lose  their  credibility.  Theo- 
retically vulnerable  to  attack  from  new  Rus- 
sian missiles.  America's  land-based  Titans 
and  Minutemen  could  no  longer  guarantee  a 
successful  retaliation  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  strike.  The  manned  B-52  bombers, 
too,  seemed  less  threatening  if  they  had  to 
fly  into  the  teeth  of  massed  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. Only  the  ballistic-missile  submarines 
remained  invulnerable.  But  their  missiles 
lacked  the  accuracy  to  be  of  value  against 
hardened  military  targets,  and  theiu  were 
grounds  for  doubting  whether  a  U.S.  presi- 
dent would  authorize  their  use  against  civil- 
ian populations,  knowing  the  terrible  cost  of 
Russian  revenge. 

At  the  same  time,  an  unmistakable  Soviet 
buildup  of  conventional  forces  was  well  un- 
derway. Although  the  number  of  Russian 
divisions  forward  deployed  in  Central 
Europe  has  remained  constant  at  30  since 
the  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  those 
divisions  have  been  fleshed  out  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  75.000  men.  Those  30  Soviet  di- 
visions are  augmented  by  28  non-Soviet 
Warsaw  Pact  divisions.  The  number  of 
tanks  In  the  combined  Warsaw  Pact  divi- 
sions has  Increased  from  12.000  to  16,000 
since  1964.  and— more  Important— their 
quality  has  Improved  with  the  introduction 
of  T-64  and  T-72  tanks. 

NERVOUS  ALLIES 

The  NATO  allies,  with  the  conspicuous 
exception  of  the  United  States,  did  beef  up 
defense  budgets  during  the  last  decade.  But 
by  1980  NATO  forces  readily  available  for 
service  on  the  front  still  totaled  just  27  divi- 
sions—740.000  troops.  Some  nervous  Euro- 
peans, hearing  American  talk  of  "limited" 
nuclear  war  and  suspecting  that  it  meant 
war  limited  to  them,  began  to  wonder  if 
some  sort  of  acconunodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  economic  or  political,  might  not  be 
advisable.  This  was  exactly  the  process  of 
Pinlandization"  that  American  policy  had 
aimed  to  prevent. 

After  they  took  office  two  years  ago. 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  secretary  of  defense. 
Caspar  Weinberger,  surveyed  the  military 
landscape  and  decreed  change.  The  money 
came  first.  During  Jimmy  Carter's  adminis- 
tration, the  Pentagon  had  won  its  first  real 
budget  gains  after  eight  straight  years  of 
decline,  and  Reagan  upped  the  ante  to  7 
percent  real  spending  growth  a  year.  The  B- 
1  bomber,  killed  by  Carter  as  part  of  the 
trade-off  in  which  he  agreed  to  the  cruise 
missile,  would  now  be  revived.  There  would 
be  a  600-shlp  Navy. 

Then  came  the  search  for  a  strategy  that 
would  make  maximum  use  of  the  money— 
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Affairs,  said.  "It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  degree  to  which  Europe  has  dominated 
our  procurement  of  eQuipment,  doctrine  and 
training  did  not  contribute  heavily  to  our 
shortcomings"  in  Korea.  Vietnam  and  the 
Iranian  hostage-rescue  mission.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  noting  that 
more  than  half  the  defense  budget  is  devot- 
ed to  the  NATO  commitment,  recently 
voted  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  23.000 
American  soldiers  from  Europe.  It  also  cut 
back  funding  requests  for  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  now  being  assembled  to  meet 
military  contingencies  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  both  cases  the  panel  made  plain  its  re- 
sentment over  the  allies'  alleged  unwilling- 
ness to  shoulder  a  greater  part  of  the 
burden  of  their  own  defense. 

BATTLEriELOS 

But  if  the  underlying  aim  of  U.S.  security 
policy  is  containment  of  Soviet  expansion- 
ism, then  the  basic  commitments  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Japan  cannot  be  abandoned.  "There  is  only 
one  thing  worse  than  fighting  with  allies." 
as  Churchill  said,  "and  that  is  fighting  with- 
out them."  In  Europe  the  NATO  countries 
provide  more  than  60  percent  of  allied 
ground-combat  capability  and  about  55  per- 
cent of  combat  aircraft.  Moreover,  in  an 
item  that  doesn't  show  up  in  the  defense 
budget,  West  Germany  supplies  free  real 
esUte  and  facilities  for  American  forces.  In 
wartime,  as  former  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  Komer  notes.  West  Germany 
"would  even  provide  the  battlefields." 

Moreover,  the  allies  are  irreplaceable  trad- 
ing partners.  America's  international  com- 
merce, most  of  it  with  the  industrial  democ- 
racies and  the  oil  producers,  accounts  for 
one-sixth  of  all  domestic  jobs  and  one-third 
of  all  profits.  Forty  percent  of  U.S.  farm 
production  is  sold  overseas.  As  a  mercantile 
nation,  the  United  States  cannot  afford  the 
loss  of  markets  that  would  follow  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  overseas  defense.  Nor 
can  the  country  afford  to  lose  what  Komer 
calls  "perhaps  our  most  important  remain- 
ing strategic  advantage  over  the  U.S.S.R. 
.  .  .  that  we  are  blessed  with  many  rich 
allies,  while  the  Soviets  have  only  a  few 
poor  ones."  And  the  United  SUtes  would 
not  welcome  the  rise  in  West  Germany  and 
Japanese  militarism  that  might  follow  a 
U.S.  pullback.  West  Germany  could  even  de- 
velop independent  nuclear  forces.  As  former 
National  Security  Council  suffer  Morton 
Halperin  warns,  'Massive  German  rearma- 
ment would  dramatically  Increase  the 
chances  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

If  the  U.S.  strategy  of  conUtnment 
through  alliances  is  to  remain  intact,  there 
are  cerUin  Inevitable  consequences.  For  a 
start,  the  Weinberger  policy  of  horizontal 
escalation  should  be  dropped.  Horizontal  es- 
calation falls  the  first  test  of  deterence— re- 
minding a  potential  enemy  that  aggression 
will  cost  more  than  It  gains.  It  also  under- 
mines the  alliances.  By  proposing  to  punish 
an  aggressor  elsewhere  rather  than  con- 
front it  directly  at  the  point  of  attack,  hori- 
zontal escalation  Implicitly  abandons  poten- 
tial battlefields  like  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
citizens,  of  Europe,  whose  lights  were  fading 
because  they  had  lost  Persian  Gulf  oil, 
would  taken  no  cheer  from  the  news  that  in 
retaliation  U.S.  Marines  had  captured 
Havana. 

KILOTONS 

The  United  States  must  also  recognize  the 
deterioration  of  nuclear  weaponry's  credibil- 
ity as  an  option  In  the  defense  of  allies.  Eu- 
ropeans doubt— with  good  reason— that  the 
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United  SUtes  would  invite  attack  on  Its  own 
cities  by  using  nuclear  weapons.  Nor  does 
anyone  believe  that  the  Europeans  would 
beg  for  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
on  their  own  territories  (In  northern  Ger- 
many, It  is  sometimes  said,  the  towns  are 
only  a  couple  of  kilotons  apart).  While 
America  cannot  now  afford  to  give  up  the 
capacity  to  ride  out  a  Soviet  first  strike  and 
retaliate  In  full  force,  the  solution  to  weak- 
nesses In  Western  defenses  is  better  conven- 
tional capabilities— not  Weinberger's  theory 
of  protracted  nuclear  war. 

Therefore,  as  a  minimum  first  step.  Con- 
gress should  restore  all  of  the  funds  it  cut 
for  redeploying  U.S.  troops  closer  to  the  for- 
ward defense  positions  on  the  Elast  German 
border  and  for  Improving  allied  airfields.  It 
should  lift  the  ceiling  it  imposed  on  troop 
strength  In  Europe.  And  it  should  restore  its 
50  percent  cut  in  funds  to  improve  facilities 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  Cuts  should  not 
come  from  the  budget  for  NATO  readiness. 
The  ax  should  fall  elsewhere. 

If  the  United  SUtes  is  ever  to  shake  free 
from  lU  dependence  on  nuclear  weapons.  It 
must  begin  looking  for  cuts  In  the  strategic 
arsenal.  Not  doing  so  Invites  danger.  As  the 
respected  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  suggested  not 
long  ago,  increasing  the  portion  of  the 
budget  devoted  to  nuclear  programs  also  in- 
creases the  risk  of  a  nuclear  confronUtion. 
Having  slighted  conventional  forces,  he  said, 
"we  win  inadvertently  decrease  our  options 
to  protect  vital  interests  without  having  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons." 

The  best-known  candidate  for  elimination 
is  the  MX  missile.  The  case  In  lU  favor  has 
never  been  wholly  persuasive.  By  Itself,  the 
192,000-pound  behemoth  adds  little  or  noth- 
ing to  the  nuclear  deterrent:  with  its  high 
accuracy  and  10  warheads.  It  has  more  fire- 
power than  the  U.S.  strategy  of  mainUlnlng 
reUllatory  capability  would  require.  It  was 
the  idea  of  a  deceptive  basing  mode  that 
originally  made  the  MX  a  plausible  replace- 
ment for  the  Mlnuteman  III  missiles.  With 
deceptive  basing— Carter's  plan  to  shuffle 
200  missiles  among  4.600  shelters— now 
abandoned,  the  MX  becomes  expendable. 
Cutting  it  from  the  budget  would  save  $14.9 
billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1987.  Besides, 
there  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  Its  real 
reason  for  being  Is  the  Air  Force's  fear  that 
the  Navy,  with  multiwarhead  missiles 
aboard  near-invulnerable  Trident  subma- 
rines, would  usurp  the  Air  Force  role  as 
prime  bearer  of  the  nuclear  deterrent.  As 
one  defense  specialist  on  Capitol  Hill  notes, 
one  of  the  MX's  chief  attractions  to  the  Air 
Force  Is  that  It's  "so  big  the  sonofabitch 
won't  fit  In  a  Trident  submarine." 

In  any  case,  it  is  time  to  rethink  the  larger 
question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  sink  billions  of  dollars 
into  preserving  the  land-based  leg  of  the 
strategic  triad.  Just  as  Richard  Nixon  could 
get  away  with  a  trip  to  China  when  more 
liberal  presidents  could  not,  so  a  defense 
hard-liner  like  Ronald  Reagan  could  make 
palaUble  a  decision  to  live  with  a  weakened 
land-based  leg— what  some  proponents  call 
an  "Isosceles  triad"  with  two  strong  legs  and 
one  weak  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Trident  subma- 
rine program,  plagued  by  prodigious  cost 
overruns,  should  be  continued.  Mobile  and 
invisible,  it  is  deceptive  basing  In  practice, 
not  Just  theory.  Until  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
velops much  better  antisubmarine-warfare 
technology  than  it  now  has,  this  sea  leg  is 
by  far  the  safest  part  of  America's  strategic 
triad.  And  the  Trident  II  missile,  which  like 
the  MX  has  the  capacity  to  destroy  hard- 
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ened  Soviet  targeU.  Is  scheduled  to  go  into 
service  in  1989. 

BOMBKR 

The  Lazarus-like  B-1  bomber,  killed  once 
already  by  the  Carter  administration,  can  be 
earmarked  for  reburial.  The  case  for 
manned  strategic  bombers  remains  strong— 
as  Sen.  John  Tower,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  emphasizes,  they  can 
be  recalled  In  the  event  of  a  mistaken  order 
to  proceed  to  target.  But  the  B-1  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  make  sense  for  the  few  years  It 
would  perform  Its  primary  function.  The 
current  long-range  bomber  is  the  venerable 
B-52,  which  Is  thought  able  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses  until  the  late  19S0's.  By 
the  early  1990's,  if  not  sooner,  the  new  ad- 
vanced-technology bomber  (known  as 
"Stealth"  for  Its  radar-evading  abilities) 
should  be  In  service.  Why,  then,  spend  at 
least  $23  billion  through  fiscal  1987  on  an 
Interim  airplane?  One  argument  Is  that 
forcing  the  Soviets  to  modify  their  air  de- 
fenses to  defeat  the  B-1  will  divert  billions 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  developing  of- 
fensive weapons.  But  once  they  did  so,  the 
B-1  would  be  no  more  effective  than  B-52's 
equipped  with  cruise  missiles. 

Conventional-force  reductions  are  harder 
to  recommend— these  forces  have  for  so 
long  been  neglected.  Some  highly  visible 
systems  are  overdeslgned  and  overburdened 
with  expensive  technology,  but  to  criticize 
complex  weaponry  across  the  board  Is  to 
miss  an  important  point:  America's  chief 
military  advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
precisely  Ite  technological  supremacy.  In  an 
era  when  microelectronics  are  making  it 
possible  for  opposing  forces  to  clash  without 
ever  coming  within  visual  range  of  one  an- 
other. It  makes  no  sense  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  give  up  Its  edge. 

QUAHTUMLEAP 

At  the  same  time,  a  cerUin  skepticism 
about  high  technology  is  appropriate.  One 
reason  the  Soviets  consistently  put  more 
new  weapons  in  the  field  than  the  United 
SUtes  is  that,  as  John  Collins  notes,  they 
settle  for  "Incremental  Improvement,"  con- 
stantly updating  weapons  in  actual  use.  The 
American  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
strive  for  "the  quantum  leap  forward." 
Typically,  new  systems  come  loaded  with 
"bells  and  whistles"— Pentagon  slang  for 
technological  frills— which  often  fall  to 
work  at  first,  leading  to  production  delays 
and  cost  overruns.  At  that  point,  as  Sen. 
Gary  Hart  likes  to  say,  "better  becomes  the 
enemy  of  good."  It  also  becomes  the  enemy 
of  efficiency.  Technology  is  giving  each 
service  the  ability  to  perform  the  mission  of 
another  increasingly,  long-range  aircraft 
are  able  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  air- 
craft carriers.  But  the  services  are  so  tradl- 
tionbound  that  they  don't  adjust  to  the 
changing  implications. 

There  are  some  troubled  high-tech  weap- 
ons under  development  that  deserve  a 
chance— If  the  bugs  can  be  worked  out  of 
them.  One  Is  the  Abrams  (M-1)  main  battle 
tank,  a  "high  risk"  design  that  has  given 
critics  a  field  day.  The  tank  proved  "aller- 
gic" to  dust,  a  commodity  often  found  on 
battlefields.  Its  transmission  failed  so  often 
that  one  Senate  tank  expert  observed, 
"General  Motors  would  have  issued  a  recall 
notice  for  all  of  them."  But  since  1979  the 
Abrams  has  been  performing  much  better, 
and  It  Is  now  winning  applause  from  allied 
tank  experts.  Another  troubled  system  with 
a  future  Is  the  F-18  fighter-bomber,  which 
carries  a  toUl  program  cost  of  $40  billion— 
more  than  either  the  MX  or  the  B-1.  It  was 
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adopted  by  the  Navy  at  least  in  part  because 
the  Navy  didn't  want  to  take  an  Air  Force 
plane.  Among  the  F-18's  problems  was  the 
fact  that  in  Its  attack  mode  the  missiles  It 
carried  weighted  It  down  so  much  that  It 
could  not  achieve  Its  specified  range  of  550 
miles.  But  the  most  recent  classified-test  re- 
sults Indicate  that  the  $22.5  mlllion-per- 
copy  airplBne  is  now  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  passing  grades. 

DBAOLTriRK 


But  the  argument  for  building  two  new 
Nimitz-class  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carri- 
ers Is  less  than  compelling.  They  are  the 
centerpieces  of  Navy  Secretary  John  Leh- 
man's plans  for  a  600-shlp  fleet,  but  their 
strategic  value  doesn't  Justify  their  total 
cost  of  $7  bllllon-$4.7  billion  by  1987-not 
to  mention  the  additional  $30  billion  or  so 
needed  to  deck  out  two  carriers  with  full 
complements  of  aircraft  and  support  ships. 
The  task  forces  include  four  air  wings  over 
the  life  of  the  two  carriers  (total  cost:  $18.6 
blUion),  four  Aegis-class  cruisers  ($6.2  bil- 
lion) and  eight  destroyers  ($4.2  billion); 
some  of  these  support  craft  might  be  neces- 
sary for  other  missions,  but  If  the  two  carri- 
ers are  canceled,  several  billions  of  dollars 
extra  could  be  saved. 

The  main  mission  of  the  carriers.  It  ap- 
pears, would  be  to  provide  platforms  for  air- 
planes to  attack  the  Soviet  land  mass,  which 
Sam  Nunn  dryly  describes  as  "not  a  very 
well-thought-out  strategy."  As  one  congres- 
sional staff  defense  specialist  says.  "No  ad- 
miral In  his  right  mind  Is  going  to  want  to 
go  tearing  up  [through  the  Arctic  Circle! 
into  the  Kola  Peninsula  to  bash  hell  out  of 
it."  The  big  ships  would  draw  deadly  fire 
from  Soviet  Backfire  Iwmbers  carrying 
cruise  missiles,  and  even  If  they  survived, 
their  bombers— only  35  per  carrier— would 
be  unlikely  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses 
In  great  numbers.  Indeed,  the  vulnerability 
of  Nimitz-class  carriers  to  humiliatlngly 
cheap  missiles  is  a  strong  argument  against 
building  any  more  than  the  13  the  Navy 
now  has.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  during 
the  Iranian  hostage  crisis  when  a  little  gun- 
boat diplomacy  might  have  helped,  the  ad- 
mirals declined  to  send  a  supercarrier  Into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Not  wanting  to  lose  It. 
they  didn't  use  It. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  Navy's 
plans  to  bring  four  vintage  battleships  out 
of  mothballs.  One.  the  New  Jersey,  will  be 
commissioned  this  month,  and  another,  the 
Iowa,  should  be  available  for  sea  duty  late 
next  year.  The  Navy  should  stop  there. 
Equipped  with  cruise  missiles  for  land 
attack,  the  main  mission  of  the  revitalized 
battleships  apparently  would  be  to  strike  at 
the  Soviet  heartland.  They,  like  the  carri- 
ers, would  be  in  harm's  way.  Alternative 
possibilities  are  to  deploy  one  battleship  in 
the  Caribbean,  with  air  support  based  on 
land  In  Texas  or  Florida,  and  one  In  the 
western  Pacific,  with  air  cover  out  of  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines  or  Okinawa.  A  carri- 
er could  then  be  relieved  for  Indian  Ocean 
patrol.  For  this  purpose,  though,  the  battle- 
ships already  reactivated  are  enough.  Sav- 
ings: $909.5  million. 

Another  candidate  for  removal  from  the 
Navy's  budget  U  the  fleet  of  342  AV-8B  Har- 
rier jump  Jets  now  being  purchased  for  the 
Marines.  The  Harrier  Is  a  short-takeof f-and- 
landlng  aircraft  designed  for  close  air  sup- 
port of  ground  troops  from  forward  bases.  It 
Is  a  capable  plane,  but  Its  duties  could  be 
handled  by  the  attack  version  of  the  dual- 
mission  F-18  fighter-bomber  called  the 
Hornet.  The  Marines  could  buy  the  P-18  In 
place  of  the  AV-8B  without  any  Increase  In 
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P-18  orders,  since  the  Navy's  production 
plans  Include  planes  for  reserve  units  and 
for  the  task  forces  planned  for  the  two 
Nlmltz-claas  supercarriers.  It  would  save 
$4.5  bUllon  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1987  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  Marines  to  devel- 
op two  quite  different  training  and  logistical 
systems.  The  Marines  point  out  that  the 
Harrier  can  do  things  the  Hornet  cannot, 
but  there  Is  nonetheless  enough  overlap  to 
Justify  the  cut.  Besides.  suggesU  former 
Pentagon  analyst  Russell  Murray  II.  the 
real  reason  the  Marines  want  the  Harrier  is 
to  avoid  a  repeat  of  their  experience  in 
Korea,  when  the  Air  Force  tried  to  take 
over  Marine  planes  and  convert  them  to 
deep  Interdiction  missions.  Murray  says  the 
Marines  want  "to  tie  their  future  aircraft  so 
closely  to  their  ground  forces  that  It  would 
simply  be  inf easible  to  transfer  their  control 
to  the  Air  Force." 


HOTHUKAT 

Another  capable  aircraft  that  should  be 
cut  back  is  the  F-15  long-range  interceptor 
known  as  the  Eagle.  As  part  of  a  total  buy 
of  the  1.395  F-15s.  the  Air  Force  wanU  144 
for  air  defense  of  the  continental  United 
SUtes  against  Soviet  bombers— an  almost 
nonexistent  threat  that  Is  far  less  Important 
than  that  posed  by  the  Soviet  ICBMs.  The 
F-15  Is  Indeed  a  hot  plane— too  hot.  since  its 
top  speed  of  more  than  Mach  2.5  squanders 
fuel  and  is  rarely  If  ever  used  by  pilots— but 
It  is  not  needed  for  continental  air  defense. 
Reducing  the  F-15  purchase  by  108  aircraft 
would  yield  $2.4  billion  In  savings  by  fiscal 
1987. 

Even  the  Air  Force  has  offered  to  stop 
buying  the  A-10  Thunderbolt,  another 
attack  plane  Intended  for  close  support  for 
ground  troops.  That  Job  can.  however,  be 
handled  by  the  Army's  new  AH-64  Apache 
helicopter.  The  A-10  has  been  kept  alive 
mainly  by  New  Yorit  Sen.  Alfonse  D'Amato; 
it  is  built  in  his  sUte.  Cutting  it  would 
produce  a  savings  of  $386.3  million  over  the 
Reagan  budget  cycle. 

One  deservedly  criticized  high-tech 
weapon  Is  the  DIVAD  (for  Division  Air  De- 
fense) computer-operated,  radar-guided 
antiaircraft  gun.  which  was  Inspired  by  a 
Soviet  antiaircraft  gun  captured  during  the 
Yom  Kippur  war  of  1973.  At  a  demonstra- 
tion last  February  the  DIVAD  trained  its 
sights  on  a  drone  Huey  helicopter  hovering 
nearby— and  failed  to  fire.  After  repairs  to  a 
disconnected  cable,  the  DIVAD  fired-this 
time,  directly  into  the  ground  300  yards 
away.  The  Soviet  version  of  the  weapon 
doesn't  perform  well,  either.  Says  one  con- 
gressional staff  specialist:  "We  have  taken  a 
relatively  inexpensive.  Inaccurate  Soviet 
weapon  and  turned  It  into  a  relatively  very 
expensive.  Inaccurate  American  weapon." 
Canceling  it  would  save  $2.7  billion  by  fiscal 
1987. 

VIPER 

An  equally  troubled  weapon  Is  the  hand- 
held Viper  antitank  gun— essentially  a  high- 
tech  version  of  the  bazooka.  Its  main  prol>- 
lem  Is  Its  ineffectiveness  against  the  frontal 
armor  of  the  new  Soviet  T-72  tanks.  U.S. 
soldiers  would  have  to  let  the  T-72  go  by 
and  fire  from  behind— a  questionable  prac- 
tice. The  Marines  have  already  rejected  it. 
"You  want  something  that  hurts  the  enemy, 
not  just  pisses  him  off,"  says  Sen.  Warren 
Rudman.  who  calls  the  Viper  "a  turkey  with 
characteristics  of  a  cat,  because  it  has  nine 
lives."  No  senator  "would  hesiUte  to  give 
soldiers  the  best  weapon  even  at  the  highest 
cost,"  he  adds.  'But  no  one.  starting  with 
me.  is  going  to  give  him  the  loont  at  the 
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Levitas  is  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  investigations  and  oversight  commit- 
tee which  supoenaed  documents  on  160  of 
the  nation's  worst  hazardous  waste  disposal 
sights  from  the  EPA.  Gorsuch,  on  orders 
from  the  President,  refused  to  turn  the  doc- 
uments over  to  the  subcommittee,  citing  ex- 
ecutive privilege  as  her  reason. 

Congress  then  proceeded  to  do  a  little 
citing  of  its  own  and  by  a  three  to  one 
margin  slapped  Gorsuch  with  contempt  of 
Congress.  She  is  the  highest  official  ever 
charged  in  such  a  battle  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  government. 
But  the  Justice  Department  refused  to 
prosecute  Gorsuch  on  the  grounds  that 
they  believed  Congress'  action  was  unconsti- 
tutional. Levitas  said  the  decision  amounts 
to  "flouting  of  the  law  and  reflects  a  deter- 
mination by  both  individuals  not  to  take 
care  that  the  law  is  faithfully  executed." 

House  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Peter  Rodino.  D-N.Y.,  (you  may  remember 
him  from  the  televised  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  former  President  Richard 
Nixon),  said  a  special  prosecutor  is  needed 
since  neither  French  or  Harris  intend  to 
present  the  Gorsuch  case  Immediately  to 
the  grand  jury  as  required  by  law. 

So  the  conflict  between  Gorsuch  and  the 
Congress  is  shaping  up  into  what  could  be  a 
landmark  constitutional  battle.  Levitas  said 
he  does  not  want  to  see  a  constitutional  con- 
f  ronUtion  between  the  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, but  it  may  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  deflate  the  contempt  citation 
and  keep  it  from  going  to  the  grand  jury, 
the  administration  has  filed  suit  in  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  charging  that  the  contempt  cita- 
tion is  unconstitutional.  (I  discussed  in  a 
previous  column  the  falacy  in  this.) 

Like  Levitas,  I'm  sure  no  one  is  anxious 
for  a  constitutional  confrontation  such  as 
this  but  there  seems  to  be  little  choice.  If 
the  administration  is  allowed  to  effectively 
gut  Congressional  power  at  its  own  discre- 
tion, then  our  system  of  government  is  not 
functioning  properly  and  the  issue  needs  to 
be  resolved. 

In  the  meantime,  there  apparently  aren't 
enough  lawyers  in  the  Justice  Department 
to  represent  Gorsuch  because  White  House 
Counsel  Fred  Fielding  is  investigating 
whether  Gorsuch  may  hire  outside  attor- 
neys at  a  cost  of  up  to  $70,000  to  help 
defend  her  against  the  contempt  citation. 

Unidentified  officials  have  said  that  the 
EPA  plans  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
Boston  law  firms  of  Ropes  and  Gray,  whose 
lawyers  would  provide  advice  on  constitu- 
tional law.  That  action  is  being  taken  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  defending  Gorsuch. 

Maybe  the  question  is  not  really  whether 
the  contempt  citation  is  constitutional  but 
whether  the  Justice  Department  can  both 
prosecute  and  defend  Gorsuch  in  what  is  in 
reality  the  same  case. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  special  prosecutor, 
outside  the  realm  of  the  Justice  E>epart- 
ment,  is  essential.  The  very  power  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Congress  is  being  threat- 
ened. The  question  must  also  be  resolved 
whether  the  Justice  Department  should  en- 
force the  laws  or  disregard  them  at  their 
own  discretion  out  of  loyalty  to  their  own 
branch  of  government. 

Maybe  with  a  special  prosecutor  repre- 
senting the  Congress  and  an  outside  law 
firm  to  defend  Gorsuch,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment can  wash  its  hands  of  the  whole  affair 
and  let  others  take  on  their  legal  responsi- 
bilities. Maybe  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  in  order  that  states  the  Justice  Depart- 
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ment  only  has  to  handle  the  cases  it  wants 
to.« 


SUPPORT  ANTI-TAMPERING 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1983 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  the  Nation  was  rocked  by  a  series 
of  over-the-counter  product  tampering 
Incidents,  which  left  five  people  dead 
and  millions  of  Americans  frightened. 
I  am  sure  you  believe  as  I  do  that  con- 
sumers have  the  right  to  purchase 
products  without  feeling  that  they 
may  be  playing  a  deadly  game  of  Rus- 
sian roulette.  Consumers  would  have 
been  afforded  a  measure  of  relief  had 
the  President  not  vetoed  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal 
Offenders  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 
which  included  the  Federal  Anti-Tam- 
pering  Act.  This  act  would  have  im- 
posed criminal  penalties  for  product 
adulteration. 

Consequently,  yesterday.  I  reintro- 
duced legislation  which  will  impose 
severe  penalties  on  individuals  who 
knowingly  tamper  with  a  product  with 
the  intent  or  possibility  of  harming  or 
killing  another  person. 

The  most  important  difference  be- 
tween my  bill  and  other  antitampering 
measures  is  the  provision  by  which 
those  who  tamper  with  a  substance  in 
an  effort  to  discredit  a  retail  store  or 
manufacturer  are  also  subject  to  crimi- 
nal penalties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  by  calling  my 
office  to  cosponsor.* 


C.  S.  CARNEY.  JR. 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26.  1983 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Judge  C.  S.  Carney  of  Lauderdale 
County  in  my  district.  Judge  Carney 
has  served  on  the  Tennessee  Court  of 
Appeals  since  1953  and  was  its  presid- 
ing judge  when  he  retired  in  1977. 

In  addition  to  his  public  service  in 
this  important  judicial  post,  Judge 
Carney  has  lent  his  support  and  in- 
volvement to  many  civic  oriented  en- 
deavors. He  was  very  active  in  his  com- 
munity of  Ripley.  Tenn..  Uking  part 
in  a  number  of  efforts  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  city.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
driving  force  behind  many  projects  for 
the  betterment  of  the  city.  He  was  also 
a  participant  in  the  Tennessee  consti- 
tutional conventions  of  1953  and  1977. 
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Judge  Carney  was  recently  honored 
by  the  Ripley  Rotary  Club  for  all  of 
his  active  support  of  the  city  through- 
out his  life.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  newspaper  story 
that  appeared  in  the  Lauderdale 
County  Enterprise  on  the  occasion  of 
that  honor. 

Hailed  by  Rotaky 
C.  S.  Carney,  Jr.,  confined  to  his  home  at 
114  West  Jefferson,  Ripley,  by  critical  ill- 
ness interrupting  more  than  35  years  of  per- 
fect Rotary  Club  attendance,  is  tieing  hon- 
ored by  fellow  members  of  the  Ripley 
RoUry  Club  with  a  $100  gift  from  the  club, 
supplemented  by  many  additional  gifts  from 
individual  Rotarians,  to  Boys'  Town  in 
Madison  County. 

■Each  year.  Ripley  Rotary  Club  continues 
to  support  several  worth-while  projects,  in- 
cluding Boys'  Town, "  president  Phillip  Jack- 
son told  the  Ripley  Club's  luncheon  meeting 
Tuesday. 

•This  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  de- 
cided to  contribute  on  behalf  of  Ripley 
Rotary  Club  $100  to  Boys'  Town.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  encouraging  each  member  to 
contribute  privately  to  this  worthwhile 
Rotary  project. 

"For  several  years.  Judge  C.  S.  Carney  has 
supported  Boys'  Town  both  privately  and  as 
a  Rotarian.  This  year,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors feels  it  appropriate  to  send  our  contri- 
bution in  honor  of  Judge  Carney. 
•Judge  Carney's  support  of  many  worth- 
■hile  programs  and  projects  are  worthy  of 
:;ote;  however,  his  35  years  of  100%  attend- 
snce  at  Rotary  in  Ripley  is  especially  out- 
standing. 

•It  is  only  now  that  Judge  Carney's 
health  has  caused  him  to  break  this  out- 
standing record.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  as  fellow  Rotarians  pay  tribute  to  this 
record  and  this  man  by  honoring  him  and 
helping  Boys'  Town  simultaneously. 

•As  president  of  Ripley  Club,  1  encourage 
the  club  to  use  this  means  in  the  future  to 
honor  other  club  members  who  have  similar 
records  of  achievement." 

Jackson  said  the  club  would  send  with  the 
gift  this  biographical  information  on  Judge 
Carney: 

•Judge  C.  S.  Carney  was  l)om  in  Ripley,  in 
a  log  house  next  door  to  the  Methodist 
Church,  on  Dec.  12,  1909.  He  attended  ele- 
mentary school  and  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Ripley. 

He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1931 
and  a  law  degree  in  1933  from  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville.  He  was  high  in  his 
law  class. 

While  attending  law  school,  he  studied 
law  during  the  summers  in  the  office  of  E. 
C.  Bullock  in  Ripley.  After  his  graduation, 
he  joined  the  firm  of  Craig.  Durham,  and 
Carney  in  Ripley.  He  opened  his  own  law 
office  in  January  1940. 

In  February  1943.  he  entered  the  Air 
Force.  He  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant  in 
December  1944,  after  his  election  to  the 
state  legislature.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
legislature,  from  1945  to  1949. 

•He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bank 
and  Ripley  where  he  has  served  as  president 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

"He  has  always  been  very  civic-minded 
and  has  been  a  driving  force  behind  many 
projects  for  the  betterment  of  Ripley.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  Sugar  Hill 
Lauderdale  County  Library  and  has  served 
as  a  trustee  for  many  years.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  esUblishment  of  the  Lauder- 
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dale  Cotmty  Hospital.  He  spear-headed  the 
drive  to  build  the  public  swimming  pool  for 
Ripley  and  was  chairman  of  the  fund-rais- 
ing drive  to  build  Tiny  Knee  Stadium.  He 
gave  unsttntingly  of  his  time  and  money  for 
any  project  which  was  good  for  the  City  of 
Ripley. 

"He  is  a  great  supporter  of  Lambuth  Col- 
lege and  has  served  as  a  trustee  since  1966. 

"He  served  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, of  1953  and  1977.  He  l)ecame  a  Judge 
on  the  Tennessee  Court  of  Appeals  in  1953 
and  was  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals from  1970  to  1977.  when  he  retired. 

"He  was  Instrumental  In  getting  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  funds  for  the  new  Su- 
preme Court  Building  in  Jackson,  completed 
just  before  his  retirement  In  1977. 

•He  re-entered  private  practice  in  1977  in 
partnership  with  Robert  C.  Wilder. 

"There  is  no  place  on  earth  the  Judge 
would  rather  be  than  on  the  square  In 
Ripley.  Tennessee.  In  fact,  he  could  never 
understand  why  anyone  would  want  to  take 
a  vacation  and  leave  Ripley. 

"He  says  he  still  remembers  when  he  left 
Ripley  for  a  week  while  in  high  school,  and 
someone  got  his  place  on  the  basketbfU 
team."* 


TO  ALLOW  EXPANSION  OF  OUR 
WORK  FORCE-DAY  CARE  TAX 
CREDITS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  addi- 
tional incentives  for  individuals  to  use. 
and  for  employers  to  provide,  day  care 
services. 

Present  law  provides  for  a  number  of 
such  incentives,  including  a  tax  credit 
for  parents  of  between  20  and  30  per- 
cent of  the  first  $2,400  ($4,800  in  the 
case  of  more  than  one  dependent)  of 
day  care  expenses  which  may  be  ap- 
plied against  ones  tax  bill.  However, 
many  low-income  families  do  not  earn 
enough  for  the  tax  credit  to  be  of  any 
use  to  them,  since  it  is  not  refund- 
able—that is,  if  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient tax  liability  for  the  credit  to 
offset,  the  credit  is  lost  permanently. 
For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  tax  credit  be  made  re- 
fundable, so  that  it  can  be  as  useful  to 
lower-income  as  it  is  to  upper-income 
parents.  It  is  ironic  that  because  of  the 
operation  of  or  tax  code,  it  is  less  ex- 
pensive for  the  relatively  well-off  to 
provide  their  children  with  day  care 
facilities  than  it  is  for  the  less  well-off 
to  do  so. 

My  bill  also  addresses  the  issue  of 
providing  sufficient  facilities  in  which 
to  care  for  children,  by  providing  a 
special  tax  credit  for  firms  which  con- 
struct or  equip  day  care  centers.  A  10- 
percent  credit,  over  and  above  the  ex- 
isting Investment  tax  credits,  would  be 
provided  to  a  taxpayer  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  equipping  a  day 
care  center.  A  5-percent  credit  would 
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be  created  for  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  a  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  97th  Congress, 
the  other  body  passed  a  provision 
making  the  day  care  tax  credit  refund- 
able. It  is  important  that  this  House 
take  the  same  steps.  Moreover,  we 
should  use  the  tax-credit  mechanism 
to  help  assure  an  abundant  supply  of 
day  care  facilities  for  our  Nation's 
young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  substan- 
tially the  same  legislation  last  year. 
H.R.  5965  of  the  97th  Congress  re- 
ceived the  support  of  such  diverse 
bodies  as  the  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues,  Inc..  the  Michigan  Child 
Care  Task  Force,  the  California  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Committee  on  Child 
Development  Programs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  of  the  County 
of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Arkansas  Advo- 
cates for  Children  and  Families,  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Child  Care  Man- 
agement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  how 
much  more  productive  our  Nation 
could  be  if  all  who  sought  quality 
child  care  could  afford  it  and  find  ap- 
propriate facilities.  The  incentives  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  would  bring  us  a  long 
way  toward  that  goal.  I  invite  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  effort  by 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  and  I 
urge  other  national  child  care  organi- 
zations to  support  our  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  measure  be  printed  In  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  983 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  make  the  credit  for  dependent 
care  expenses  a  refundable  credit  and  to 
allow  an  additional  investment  tax  credit 
for  dependent  care  center  property 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled 

SECTION.  1.  CREDIT  FOR  DEPENDENT  CARE  EX- 
PENSES MADE  REFUNDABLE. 

<a)  In  General.— Subsection  ^b)  of  section 
6401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  excessive  credits  treated  as  over- 
payments) is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  •'44A  (relating  to  expenses 
for  household  and  dependent  care  services 
necessary  for  gainful  employment). "  after 
"lubricating  oU),",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ',  44A."  after  "31.  39". 
(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  44A  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
expenses  for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Sections  44C(b)(5).  44D(b)(5). 
44E(e)(l).  44F(g)(l),  44G(bMlKB),  and 
44H(d)(2)  of  such  Code  are  each  amended 
by  Inserting  "44A,"  after  •31,  39.". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  53  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  limitation  based  on 
amount  of  tax  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5).  by  strik- 
ing out  •',  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (7). 
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(2)  of  section  55(f)  of  such 
defining  regular  tax)  Is  amended  by 
44A.  •  after  "31,  39". 
Subnotion  (b)  of  section  6096  of  such 
relafing  to  designation  of  income  tax 
to    Presidential    Election    Cam- 
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INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
DEPENDENT  CARE  CENTER  PROPER- 

nr. 
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46(aK  S)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
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the  following  new  clause: 
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dependent  care  percentage.". 
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(b)  For  Section  2.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  2  shall  apply  to  the  period 
after  December  31, 1982  (under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date.* 
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percent  in  the  case  of  dependent 

property  not  described  in  sub- 

and 

percent  in  the  case  of  dependent 

property  which  (but  for  section 

«t>uld  not  be  section  38  property. 

PERCENTAGE  NOT  TO  APPLY  TO 
rOT  OTHERWISE  SECTION  38  PROPER- 

t)egular  percentage  shall  not  apply 
It  care  center  property  to 
subclause  (II)  of  clause  (i)  applies.". 
Care  (Center  Property  De- 
48  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rules)  is  amended  by  re- 
subsection  (r)  as  subsection  (s) 
in^rting  after  subsection  (q)  the  fol- 
subsection: 

Care  Center  Property.— 
of  this  subpart— 

AS  section  38  PROPERTY.— 

p^od  beginning  after  December  31, 

dep^dent  care  center  property  shall 

as  meeting  the  requirements  of 

(1)  of  subsection  (a)  (other  than 

penultimate    sentence    of   such    para- 
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CARE  CENTER  PROPERTY  DE- 

term    dependent  care  center 
means  property  for  use  by  a  de- 
center  if— 

center  meets  the  requirements 

(C)  and  (D)  of  section 

and 

than  90  percent  of  the  gross 
such  center  is  from  one  or  more 
following  sources: 

paspients  which  are  employment-re- 

( within  the  meaning  of  sec- 

44A(t;K2))  for  the  care  of  a  qualifying 

(within  the  meaning  of  section 

outside  the  taxpayer's  household, 

aniounts  paid  or  incurred  by  an  em- 

wQich  are  excludable  from  the  gross 

an  employee  under  section  129 

to  dependent  care  assistance  pro- 

aid 
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received  from  a  State  or  polit- 

subdlvision  thereof,  the  District  of  Co- 

an  organization  described  in  sec- 

I  )  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 

5<  1(a).". 
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REPEAL  WITHHOLDING  OP 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Plorlda.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  the  10-percent  withholding 
of  interest  and  dividends  recently  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  97-248,  the  Tax 
Equity  and  F'iscal  Responsbility  Act  of 
1982.  During  consideration  of  that 
measure  I  supported  a  move  to  have  a 
separate  vote  on  this  provision.  Unf  or- 
timately  that  effort  failed  and  we  were 
denied  an  opportunity  to  vote  against 
the  withholding  provision. 

I  have  opposed  the  witholding  of  in- 
terest and  dividends  since  President 
Carter  first  proposed  it  in  1980.  My  ob- 
jections to  the  withholding  provision 
are  many.  As  money  is  taken  out  of 
people's  bank  accounts,  the  interest  on 
those  funds  is  also  lost,  at  a  projected 
cost  of  over  $50  million  per  year.  Fur- 
ther, a  1981  IRS  study  indicated  that 
with  information  already  reported  by 
banks  and  businesses,  the  IRS  could 
achieve  a  96.3-percent  voluntary  com- 
pliance rate.  Perhaps  a  better  ap- 
proach to  improve  compliance  would 
be  to  improve  the  information  report- 
ing system— not  to  withhold  interest 
and  dividends.  Finally,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  this  provision  on 
our  elderly  citizens.  The  complexity 
involved  in  applying  for  an  exemption 
and  the  confusion  surrounding  this 
and  other  aspects  of  the  provision 
have  caused  near  panic  and  uncertain- 
ty in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many. 

Our  tax  system  was  designed  to  work 
through  the  good  faith  and  voluntary 
cooperation  of  the  taxpayers.  It  has 
proven  successful  for  many  years  and 
can  continue  to  do  so.  However,  with- 
holding provisions  like  the  one  I 
oppose  add  another  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy, continue  to  erode  our  current 
voluntary  program,  and  tend  to  dis- 
courage savings.  Although  not  always 
fair,  the  answer  to  the  problems  with 
our  current  tax  structure  does  not  lie 
in  withholding  interest  and  dividends, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  join  me  in  repealing  this  pro- 
vision.* 


DATE. 

Sbctioh    1.— The    amendments 
section  1  shall  apply  to  taxable 
beginning  after  December  31.  1982. 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev. 
John  J.  McMahon  recently  observed 
the  40th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
as  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Father  McMahon's  dlsti- 
guished  and  tireless  service  to  his  faith 
and  to  his  community  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us,  who  have  been 
blessed  with  his  friendship,  his  coun- 
sel, and  his  example. 

Father  McMahon  is  entering  his 
20th  year  of  service  to  St.  Mary's 
Parish  in  West  Quincy,  Mass.  For  the 
last  15  of  those  years,  he  has  been  the 
church's  pastor. 

Under  Father  McMahon's  steward- 
ship, St.  Mary's  Church  and  School 
have  made  vital  contributions  to  the 
spiritual,  social,  and  educational  life  of 
Quincy.  But  Father  McMahon's  serv- 
ice to  his  community  has  extended 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 

He  is  an  active  force  on  the  Quincy 
Housing  Authority,  where  his  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellowman  has 
translated  into  concrete  results  for  the 
people  of  the  city.  His  service  also  ex- 
tends to  the  Morrisette  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  where  he  is  honor- 
ary chaplain. 

Hundreds  of  the  people  whose  lives 
have  been  bettered  by  Father  McMa- 
hon's ministry  recently  feted  him  on 
his  40th  anniversary  in  the  priesthood, 
testimony  to  the  impact  of  his  life  of 
service.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
H.  CUR'nS  MEANOR 


HON.  FRANK  H.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26, 1983 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  on  February  1,  1983,  the 
Honorable  H.  Curtis  Meanor  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  New  Jersey 
will  step  down  from  the  bench  to 
resume  the  private  practice  of  law. 
Judge  Meanor  has  served  New  Jersey 
and  this  country  with  distinction,  both 
as  a  practitioner  and  as  a  jurist.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  graduates  of 
New  Jersey's  State  university,  he  re- 
ceived a  bachelor's  degree  from  Rut- 
gers College  in  1952  and  a  juris  doctor- 
ate from  Rutgers  Law  School  in  1955. 
After  completing  law  school.  Judge 
Meanor  served  as  law  clerk  to  Federal 
District  Judge  Phillip  Forman  in  Tren- 
ton. He  then  joined  a  law  firm  In 


Jersey  City  in  1956,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  brilliant  and 
forceful  advocate.  Judge  Meanor  tem- 
porarily left  the  firm  in  1959  to  serve 
as  executive  secretary  to  New  Jersey 
Governor  Robert  Meyner.  After  a  year 
with  the  Governor,  Judge  Meanor  re- 
turned to  the  firm  where  he  practiced 
from  1960  through  1969.  He  also 
served  as  an  adjimct  professor  at  Ford- 
ham  Law  School  from  1964  to  1968. 

H.  Curtis  Meanor's  rise  through  the 
judicial  system  has  been,  in  a  word, 
meteoric.  In  1969,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Essex  County  court,  where  he  pre- 
sided for  3  years.  In  July  of  1972.  he 
was  appointed  to  the  State  superior 
court,  law  and  chancery  divisions. 
Judge  Meanor  was  then  elevated  to 
the  State's  appellate  division  in  Sep- 
tember of  1973.  A  year  later,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  imani- 
mous  certification  of  a  review  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

In  his  9  years  on  the  Federal  bench. 
Judge  Meanor  has  applied  the  laws  of 
this  country  with  precision  and  fair- 
ness. He  has  earned  the  highest 
esteem  of  both  his  colleagues  on  the 
bench  and  the  members  of  the  bar  ap- 
pearing before  him,  particularly  for 
his  expertise  In  patent  and  copyright 
law.  Federal  regulation  of  pharmaceu- 
tical products,  and  antitrust.  The 
judge  is  especially  well-regarded  for 
his  talents  In  achieving  pragmatic  so- 
lutions in  complex  civil  matters,  both 
on  the  bench  and  in  his  chambers.  In 
addition,  he  has  skillfully  presided 
over  some  of  the  most  Important  and 
difficult  criminal  trials  ever  conducted 
In  the  New  Jersey  Federal  courts.  It  Is 
my  great  pleasure  to  honor  Judge 
Meanor  today,  to  thank  him  for  his 
service  to  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
and  to  wish  him  well  in  his  new  en- 
deavors. We  shall  sorely  miss  his  pres- 
ence in  the  Federal  court. 

To  commemorate  this  occasion,  I 
have  been  requested  by  Judge  Mean- 
or's law  clerks  to  read  into  the  record 
the  following  resolution: 
Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Honorable  H.  Curtis  Meanor 
has  served  this  country  with  distinction  as  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  from  Septem- 
ber. 1974  to  February.  1983;  and 

Whereas,  Judge  Meanor  has  ably  presided 
over  major  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  the 
course  of  his  tenure,  dispensing  justice  with 
both  pragmatism  and  equanimity,  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  American  jurispru- 
dence: and 

Whereas.  Judge  Meanor  has  provided  in- 
valuable experience  to  his  law  clerks  over 
the  past  nine  years,  enriching  and  inspiring 
them  with  his  instruction,  guidance,  and 
friendship:  and 

Whereas,  Judge  Meanor  will  resign  on 
February  1,  1983  in  order  to  resume  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law: 

Now  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  the  United  States,  the 
law  clerks  of  Judge  Meanor  hereby  offer 
this  tribute  to  H.  Curtis  Meanor,  both  in 
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recognition  of  his  many  judicial  accomplish- 
ments and  in  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the 
wisdom  and  personal  warmth  he  has  shared 
with  us.  Of  all  the  lives  H.  Curtis  Meanor 
has  affected  as  a  Judge,  he  has  touched 
none  more  intimately,  nor  more  for  the 
better,  than  ours.  As  he  has  wished  us  well 
in  our  own  endeavors  when  we  have  depart- 
ed from  his  chambers,  so  do  we  now  wish 
him  well  as  he  does  the  same.* 


SENATOR  HOLLINGS'  APPROACH 
TO  BUDGET  PROBLEMS 

HON.  KNT  HANCE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  Into  the  Record  a  recent 
article  that  highlights  one  of  my  good 
friends.  Senator  Ernest  Hollings  of 
South  Carolina.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  the  article  proposes,  I 
do  believe  that  Senator  Hollings  is 
one  of  the  few  people  in  Washington 
advocating  a  sensible,  comprehensive 
approach    to    solving    our    Nation's 
budget  problems. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Rolling  Stone.  Nov.  25. 1982] 
The  Rock  and  the  Hard  Place— Ip  the  Dems 
Expect  To  Win  in  1984.  They  Must  Do 
Something  About  the  Economy   Right 
Now 

(By  William  Greider) 
Now  that  the  '82  elections  are  over,  seri- 
ous pundits  will  begin  their  earnest  stargaz- 
ing toward  1984,  but  I  think  there  is  a  fun- 
damental question  that  ought  to  come  first: 
what's  wrong  with  the  Democrats? 

During  the  campaign,  their  leading  voices 
nodded  reverently  at  the  government's 
fiscal  crisis,  piously  scolding  Ronald  Reagan 
and  the  Republicans  for  runaway  deficits. 
Sadly,  the  Democrats  were  not  terribly  con- 
vincing. Each  of  their  would-be  presidential 
candidates  offered  his  own  list  of  budget 
cuts,  but  even  taken  together,  they  do  not 
add  up  to  a  persuasive  solution.  Democrats, 
as  is  their  nature,  would  rather  talk  about 
the  distant  future  and  their  "new  ideas"  for 
rebuilding  America— wonderful  new  pro- 
grams for  creating  jobs,  modernizing  indus- 
try, reinventing  prosperity. 

Trouble  is.  when  Democrats  talk  this  way, 
many  citizens  instinctively  put  their  hands 
over  their  wallets.  New  programs  cost 
money,  and  Democrats  usually  wax  fuzzy 
about  who  wiU  pick  up  the  check.  The 
House  Democratic  Caucus,  for  instance, 
issued  a  general  blueprint  of  "new  Ideas," 
titled  "RebuUding  the  Road  to  Opportuni- 
ty." It  outlined  vast  new  investments  in 
roads  and  education  and  basic  researeh  to 
rebuild  industries  and  the  nation's  worn-out 
public  infrastructure.  After  bowing  before 
the  altar  of  balanced  budgets,  the  report  ob- 
served matter-of-factly:  "The  question  of 
how  best  to  finance  these  programs  will 
have  to  l>e  resolved  In  the  future."  It  makes 
one  tremble  for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

If  they  were  wise  and  bold,  the  leading 
players  of  Democratic  politics  would  get  to- 
gether in  the  next  few  weeks  and  pound  out 
a  program  for  rescue  and  recovery.  The 
right  plan  could  staunch  the  hemorrhaging 
deficits  In  Ronald  Reagan's  budget,  prime 
the   economy   for  a  robust   recovery   and 
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begin  rebuilding  America's  battered  indus- 
trial base. 

For  starters,  the  Democrats  could  produce 
a  dramatic  list  of  at  least,  say.  $80  billion  in 
budget  cuts  and  tax  increases  for  each  of 
the  next  three  years— not  enough  to  balance 
the  budget  but  sufficient  to  break  the  curve 
of  Reagan's  rtmaway  deficit*.  This  $80  bil- 
lion may  sound  outrageous,  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  plausible  number.  And  finding  it  would 
allow  the  Democrats  to  launch  their  own 
program  for  economic  recovery— $25  billion 
to  $50  billion  in  new  spending  aimed  at  real 
Investment  and  real  Jobs.  Not  In  1985.  when 
one  of  them  hopes  to  become  the  next  presi- 
dent, but  right  now.  when  America  needs 
help. 

This  is  not  Idle  fantasy.  Such  a  grand 
Democratic  compromise  Is  realistic,  and  nec- 
essary. The  Democrats  do  have  visions,  but 
why  should  we  take  them  seriously  as  long 
as  they  duck  the  hard  question:  how  are  we 
going  to  pay  all  the  bills? 

The  alternative  to  Democratic  leadership, 
in  any  case,  is  truly  frightening.  The 
Reagan  White  House,  by  all  accounU,  In- 
tends to  continue  Its  head-ln-the-sand  ap- 
proach to  the  budget  crisis  it  created,  blam- 
ing iU  own  excesses  on  Democrats  and  an- 
cient history.  Congress  will  stalemate  in 
partisan  name-calling.  And  the  country  will 
not  get  well.  It  will  limp  along  with  a  weak 
recovery  from  the  recession,  high  unem- 
ployment, high  interest  rates,  more  bank- 
ruptcies. As  long  as  the  federal  budget  re- 
mains so  wildly  out  of  balance,  the  pros- 
pects lor  genuine  recovery  are  nil. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  stock-market  rally 
or  the  recent  decline  in  Interest  rates.  Some 
politicians,  as  well  as  Wall  Street  traders, 
would  like  to  believe  the  problem  of  federal 
deficits  has  gone  away.  They  think  that  last 
summer's  heroic  bipartisan  efforts  to  cut 
spending  and  restore  revenue  lost  in  1981's 
outrageous  tax  giveaway  were  sufficient. 
But  the  leaders  In  Congress  know  the 
gloomy  truth:  they  must  wrestle  again  In 
1983  with  the  same  budget  crisis  they  faced 
m  1982. 

The  latest  authoritative  budget  estimates 
from  Senate  sources  (which  assume  a  solid 
recovery  from  the  recession  and  modest  re- 
ductions in  unemployment  and  Interest 
rates)  reveal  this  scary  picture:  a  federal 
deficit  in  the  1983  fiscal  year  of  $180  billion. 
That  is  $20  billion  worse  than  the  previous 
estimate  and  $70  bUllon  worse  than  Rea- 
gan's record  deficit  for  fiscal  1982.  In  1984, 
rather  than  shrinking,  the  deficit  wUl  rise  to 
$205  billion.  In  1985.  it  will  climb  to  $220  bil- 
lion. In  the  years  beyond,  it  will  get  even 
worse.  In  sum,  if  Congress  does  nothing  sub- 
stantial to  avert  this  disaster,  the  four  years 
of  Ronald  Reagans  presidential  budgets 
will  accumulate  something  like  $700  billion 
In  additional  federal  debt— that's  forty  per- 
cent of  all  the  national  debt  obligated  since 
the  first  days  of  the  republic.  I  repeat:  it's 
scary. 

While  others  proclaim  their  compassion 
for  the  unemployed  and  spin  out  grand  vi- 
sions for  future  jobs  programs,  there  is  one 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  who 
wants  to  talk  frankly  about  the  here  and 
now:  Senator  Ernest  Hollings  of  South 
Carolina,  the  thinking  mans  dark  horse  for 
'84.  Hollings'  sliver  hair  and  soft  Charleston 
accent  mislead  strangers;  it  takes  awhile  to 
appreciate  that  the  corn-pone  voice  spits 
out  hard  nails.  Hollings  is  smart,  candid  to  a 
fault  and  a  genuine  hybrid  Democrat— a 
southern  hawk  who  now  dares  to  cut  the  de- 
fense budget:  a  former  governor,  impatient 
with    rhetoric,    who    built    solid    support 
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rity  system  would  be  rescued  from  its  tem- 
porary imbalance  and,  thus,  protected  from 
the  more  drastic  benefits  reductions  the  Re- 
publicans keep  proposing.  No  one  would  lose 
his  eligibility  or  current  benefits. 

"They  have  children  and  grandchildren, 
these  senior  citizens,"  HoUings  said.  "So 
long  as  they  know  they're  not  being 
cheated  ...  if  you  talk  honest  economic 
sense  to  them,  and  politically  it's  done 
across  the  board,  they'll  go  along." 

The  freeze  would  merely  moderate  the 
projected  increases  for  entitlement  pro- 
grams over  the  next  three  years,  now  esti- 
mated at  $85  biUion  by  1985.  This  offers  a 
modest  savings  of  $15  billion  to  $30  billion  a 
year,  depending  on  the  depth  of  Democratic 
courage. 

By  shrinking  the  Reagan  deficits.  Demo- 
crats would  create  the  preconditions  for 
genuine  economic  recovery.  If  financial  mar- 
kets are  convinced  that  the  federal  deficits 
reaUy  are  under  control,  the  threat  of  soar- 
ing interest  rates  as  the  economy  picks  up 
steam  is  greatly  reduced.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  assured  that  the  budget  is  at 
last  in  responsible  hands,  could  agree  to 
continue  relaxing  the  money  supply. 

The  president  would  undoudtedly  resist, 
particularly  the  defense  cuts  and  the  tax  in- 
creases for  business,  but  responsible  GOP 
leaders  in  Congress  might  rush  to  cooper- 
ate. With  a  knowing  wink  from  Howard 
Baker,  the  Republican  Senate  leader.  Tip 
O'NeUI  could  steamroller  his  rescue-and-re- 
covery  plan  through  Congress  and  confront 
the  president  with  no  choice  but  to  acqui- 
esce. 

At  the  point,  the  Democrats  could  begin 
to  talk  seriouly  about  their  programs  for  re- 
building America.  And  we  would  all  begin  to 
take  their  ideas  seriously.  A  quick  survey  of 
what  the  Dem(x;rats  are  currently  proposing 
suggests  that,  while  their  ideas  still  lack 
precision,  a  rough  consensus  is  forming  on 
the  economic  diagnosis.  The  nation  is  suf- 
fering from  the  decline  of  such  basic  indus- 
tries as  autos  and  steel  (see  "The  UAW 
Fights  for  Survival, "  RS  374),  and  the  fierce 
foreign  competition  for  dominance  of  the 
emerging  high-tech  industries.  The  deep 
strain  will  not  be  eased  by  simply  ending 
the  recession.  Ronald  Reagan  didn't  cause 
these  problems,  and  his  lopsided  version  of 
laissez  /aire  will  not  solve  them.  The  Demo- 
crats propose  to  restore  an  activist  federal 
government  and  a  mild  centrist  version  of 
national  planning— prodding  labor  and  in- 
dustry toward  long-term  modernization,  fi- 
nancing basic  investment  in  research  and 
education,  while  the  next  president  (natu- 
rally, a  Democrat)  forces  more  equitable 
trading  practices  on  our  allies.  None  of 
these  ideas,  I  should  add,  is  really  new;  all 
have  been  employed  before  when  the  coun- 
try was  in  distress. 

The  Democrats  want  to  do  what  Demo- 
crats always  do  best— pour  a  lot  of  concrete 
and  lay  a  lot  of  steel.  Rebuilding  the  coun- 
try's roads  and  bridges,  harbors  and  rail- 
roads has  to  be  done  sooner  or  later,  and  it's 
the  most  direct  way  to  create  useful  jobs 
now.  This  doesn't  have  to  wait  until  1985, 
and  it  needn't  be  in  symbolic  dribs  and 
drabs.  If  they  attend  to  the  budget  crisis 
first,  the  Democrats  could  enact  a  vast 
public-works  program  in  1983  and  at  least 
begin  their  Industrial  revltallzatlon  pro- 
gram. Let  the  president  veto,  if  he  dares. 

This  is  possible  because  the  Democrats 
really  do  seem  to  have  learned  a  few  lessons 
from  their  past  excesses.  For  one  thing,  no 
one  is  now  proposing  any  elaborate  new  pro- 
grams that  would  merely  send  out  govem- 
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ment  checks  to  distressed  citizens.  The  era 
of  expansionary  welfare  is  gone,  and  it 
won't  be  back  soon. 

All  of  the  Democrats  are  emphasizing  less 
direct  means  of  federal  financing— loans  and 
loan  guarantees  and  interest-rate  subsidies, 
rather  than  direct  cash  grants— to  help 
cities  and  states  buUd  roads  or  help  indus- 
tries find  the  capital  for  modernization. 
This  new  approach  has  at  least  two  Impor- 
tant virtues:  It  stretches  out  the  Impact  of 
federal  dollars  and  provides  a  natural  veto 
over  bad  Ideas.  While.  In  the  past.  It  may 
have  l)een  tempting  to  follow  the  trail  of 
federal  funds  toward  whatever  lll-concelved 
idea  made  sense  In  Washington,  neither 
local  governments  nor  private  Interests  will 
borrow  to  invest  in  an  unsound  project  if 
they  actually  have  to  pay  the  money  back. 

Using  this  approach.  Democrats  could  ac- 
tually launch  as  much  as  $50  billion  worth 
of  reconstruction  projects— at  an  immediate 
cost  of  only  $20  billion  In  new  federal  out- 
lays. This  would  be  enough  to  Include  some 
emergency  legislation  to  save  those  on  the 
brink— small-business  bankruptcies,  or  farm 
foreclosures  next  spring— but  the  budget 
numbers  are  realistic.  This  Is  possible  If 
Democrats,  for  once,  would  swallow  the 
painful  medicine  first  and  demonstrate  that 
they  have  discovered  self-discipline. 

Possible,  of  course,  does  not  make  It  prob- 
able. especlaUy  when  you're  talking  about 
the  party  that  would  rather  fight  than 
win.* 


OILMAN  SEEKS  REPEAL  OF 
WITHHOLDINO  OP  INTEREST 
ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  measure  which 
would  diminish  substantially  the  in- 
justices of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Piscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  I  address 
the  specific  inequity  of  the  provision 
imposing  a  10-percent  withholding  re- 
quirement on  income  from  interest 
and  dividends,  effective  July  1.  1983.  I 
propose  to  annul  this  unjust  provision. 

I  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  with 
this  portion  of  the  tax  bill  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  on  the 
conference  report.  Considering  the 
mounting  disappointment  of  my  con- 
stituents regarding  this  provision.  I 
sense  more  deeply  the  need  to  legislate 
its  repeal. 

We  must  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  specification  as  a  revenue-promot- 
ing measure.  The  withholding  require- 
ment is  proposed  to  contribute  to  gen- 
eral revenues  $10.6  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  As  impressive  as  this  sum 
appears,  the  cost  of  executing  this 
measure  is  $1  billion  for  startup  and 
an  additional  $1  billion  annually.  Sav- 
ings institutions  must  absorb  this  fi- 
nancial burden  and  will  in  turn  pass 
these  costs  on  to  their  customers. 

The  United  States  League  of  Savings 
Associations  contends  that  the  first 


year's  costs  to  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry alone  will  be  $435  million,  and 
the  Securities  Industry  Association  de- 
termines the  brokerage  industry's  cost 
to  be  $40  million.  These  expenses  will 
result  in  higher  service  charges  and 
lower  interest  rates  for  our  Nations 
hard-working  small  savers. 

The  basic  10-percent  withholding  act 
will  be  just  the  first  of  several  causes 
of  outrage  to  American  taxpayers  cre- 
ated by  this  section  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and    Piscal    Responsibility    Act.    The 
final  clause  of  subpart  A  of  title  III  of 
this  act  stipulates  that  the  authority 
to  withhold  this  portion  of  interest  on 
savings  and  dividends  "may  be  exer- 
cised on  a  case-by-case  basis  when  the 
payor  has  attempted  in  good  faith  to 
comply  with  the  withholding  obliga- 
tions but  cannot  do  so  without  undue 
hardship."  This  provision  means  ex- 
pending   time    and    funds    to    define 
•undue  hardship"  and  to  evaluate  in- 
dividual cases  according  to  this  defini- 
tion. It  also  means  an  even  more  in- 
equitable, unbalanced,  and  subjective 
system  of  collection  revenue,  which 
will     certainly     be     recognized     and 
scorned  by  those  hard-working  taxpay- 
ers who  are.  finally,  subjected  to  this 
penalty. 

Difficulties  exist  even  in  cases  where 
exemption   appears  just;   that   is,   in 
cases  involving  the  elderly   and  the 
poor.   Those   who   paid   $600   or   less 
($1,000  on  a  joint  return)  in  the  previ- 
ous year  would  be  exempt  from  with- 
holding by  filing  an  exemption  certifi- 
cate that  will  probably  be  available  at 
most  financial  institutions  next  year. 
People  have  many  different  account 
relationships,  and  filing  an  exemption 
form  for  each  account  would  become  a 
vexatious  process.  Many  people,  par- 
ticularly the  elderly,  might  fail  to  real- 
ize   their    eligibility    for    exemption, 
have  taxes  needlessly  withheld,  and 
would  need  to  file  for  a  refund.  It  be- 
comes clear  that  each  administrative 
detail  of  this  provision  would  require 
yet  another  compensatory  one;  the  ex- 
penditure  of   time   and   funds  would 
grow  very  cumbrous  indeed. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  small 
savers.    These    and    many    more    are 
honest  taxpayers,  all  of  whom  will  be 
penalized  by  this  proposed  decrease  in 
disposable  income.  With  an  8-percent 
savings   rate  of  available   income   in 
1982.  up  from  the  1979  low  of  5  per- 
cent,   we    have    taken    a   small    step 
toward  financial  recovery.  While  we 
are  attempting  to  stimulate  continued 
national   economic   growth,   the   pro- 
posed action  would  only  discourage  in- 
dividuals and  small  companies  from  re- 
investing    any     of     their     available 
income.  This  move  would  add  indigni- 
ty to  that  discouragement  in  that  it 
would  imply  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
many  devoted  Americans.  Even  those 
excused  from  withholding  would  sense 
an  invasion  of  privacy,  for  in  filing  for 
exemption  they  would  have  to  reveal 


their  tax  liability  to  a  third  party. 
These  negative  implications,  which 
would  affect  the  vast  majority  of  our 
constituents,  should  cause  us  to  realize 
that  although  the  goals  of  this  with- 
holding provision  may  be  worthy,  its 
detrimental  effects  would  obliterate 
any  recognition  of  economic  progress. 

This  withholding  tax  is  untimely 
and  unjust.  Accordingly.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  its  repeal  by 
adopting  my  bill,  and  request  that  a 
full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  my  colleagues. 
H.R.  984 


A  biU  to  repeal  the  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends  enacted  by  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembted.  That  sub- 
part A  of  title  III  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  ResponsibUlty  Act  of  1982  (relating  to 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends),  and 
the  amendments  made  by  such  subpart,  are 
hereby  repealed;  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  as  If  such  sub- 
part (and  amendments)  had  never  been  en- 
acted.* 
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5.  Revise  method  of  computing  C.O.L.  ad- 
justments. 

6.  Make  an  immediate  reduction  of  bene- 
fits, a  minimum  of  10%  for  all  over  a  mini- 
mum income  level,  (to  be  established) 

7.  Tax  beneflte  for  all  above  the  poverty 
level  and  return  these  Uxes  to  the  Social 
Security  System. 

8  Create  new  temporary  tariffs  on  im- 
porte,  exports,  liquor,  beer,  cigarettes, 
sports  equipment  and  travel. 

9.  Prisoners  being  maintained  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense.  Either  eliminate  their  benefits 
or  deduct  a  sufficient  amount  from  benefits 
to  help  offset  some  of  the  cost  of  their  m- 
carceratlon. 

10  Loans  to  countries  around  the  woria. 
Skim  of  10%  of  all  loans  for  U.S.A.  benevo- 
lence. (Charity  begins  at  home)  Let  that  be 
the  borrowing  country's  penalty  for  obUln- 
ing  the  loan.  . 

11  Place  more  emphasis  on  inefficiencies 
within  the  Social  Security  System.  I.e.  Over- 
payments, payments  to  deceased,  etc. 

12.  Put  Social  Security  under  a  coalition 
of  the  top  four  or  five  insurance  companies, 
removing  it  from  the  political  arena.* 


SOME  THOUGHTFUL  SUGGES- 
TIONS ON  SAVING  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OF  PXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 
my  constituents,  the  mens  group  of 
Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Port 
Charlotte.  Fla..  a  nonpartisan  group  of 
retirees,  recently  held  a  brainstorming 
session  in  an  attempt  to  develop  ways 
to  save  the  social  security  system. 
Their  suggestions  are  printed  below. 

I  want  to  compliment  them  for  their 
thoughtful  and  substantive  sugges- 
tions. I  also  should  like  to  compliment 
them  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  involve  sacrifices  by  all 
concerned,  a  contradiction  of  those 
who  say  that  America's  retirees  are 
not  willing  to  share  in  the  sacrifices 
needed  to  restore  the  social  security 
system  to  solvency. 

Without  necessarily  endorsing  any 
or  all  of  the  suggestions  they  have 
come  up  with.  I  heartily  endorse  their 
creativity  and  civic-mindedness;  an<l 
insert  at  this  point  their  specific  list  of 
suggestions; 

Recommendations  for  Aiding  Social 
Security 
1.  Move  Medlcare/Medlcaid  to  the  general 

fund.  ,  .,  J. 

2  Increase  beneficiaries  cost  of  Medicare 
on  a  graduated  scale,  for  those  above  the 
poverty  level.  ,  ^     .. 

3.  Bring  aU  Federal  employees  Into  the 

system. 

4.  Stop  cost-of-living  adjustmenU  for  two 

or  three  years. 


INNOVATION  IN  EDUCATION 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  efforts  of  a  high 
school  in  my  congressional  district 
which  is  training  students  for  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  unceas- 
ing flow  of  unskilled  labor  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  has  reached 
intolerably  high  levels.  The  problem  is 
not  just  a  lack  of  jobs,  the  problem  is  a 
lack  of  skilled  workers  for  the  jobs 
that  are  available.  As  technology  ad- 
vances, there  will  be  an  even  greater 
need  for  workers  who  have  the  right 

skills. 

Hempstead  High  School  recognizes 
this  problem  and  is  doing  something 
about  it.  The  school  has  established  li- 
aisons with  businesses  in  the  area  in- 
cluding Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.— 
the  largest  private  industrial  employer 
on  Long  Island-to  develop  training 
programs  to  provide  students  with 
marketable  skills  in  the  private  sector. 
In  many  cases  graduates  from  these 
programs  are  hired  at  entry-level  posi- 
tions with  major  firms. 

These  businesses  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  their  willingness  to  work  with 
the  high  school  in  identifying  future 
employment  needs,  setting  school 
practicum  qualifications  and  require- 
ments, and  providing  internships 
within  the  business  organization. 

In  addition.  I  think  Hempstead  High 
School  should  be  commended  for  initi- 
ating this  valuable  training  program 
for  so  many  of  its  students. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  encourage 
high  schools  in  their  districts  to  enter 
into  similar  partnerships  with  local 
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businesses 
people  for 
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in   order   to   train   young 

meaningful  employment  in 

erprise.  Our  ho[>e  is  to  cul- 

who  will  become  re- 

^ntributory  members  of  so- 


JOINT  TlNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
COMM  ONICATIONS  CENTER 


HON.  FO)lTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn  isday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  ST>  RK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 3. 1  inl  roduced,  along  with  my  col- 
league Mr  David  Dreier.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  joint  United  States-Soviet 
Communic  Eitions  Center.  The  Center, 
designed  tj  provide  for  an  additional 
channel  cf  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  woild  act  as  a  supplement  to 
the  currei  t  United  State-Soviet  tele- 
printer ho  line. 

There  h)  s  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently 
about  the  existing  "hotline"  between 
Washingtcki  and  the  Kremlin,  and  the 
need  to  ui  date  this  means  of  commu- 
nication. Resident  Reagan  has  ex- 
pressed th;  need  for  modernizing  the 
"hotline,"  and  others  have  proposed 
various  alt  >matives. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  need 
exists.  As  >ur  "hotline"  becomes  more 
outdated,  our  weaponry,  and  the 
means  to  use  it,  becomes  more  com- 
plex. The  Pentagon  is  currently  devel- 
oping a  n(  w  computer  language  so  as 
to  consoli(  ate  its  nearly  1.000  compli- 
cated com  >uter  languages  now  in  use. 
Ada,  as  the  new  language  is  called,  is 
supposed  <o  decrease  the  risk  of  com- 
puter fail  ire  and  malfunction  that 
could  lead  to  nuclear  catastrophy.  But. 
as  many  <  xperts  point  out.  Ada  is  a 
long  way  ;  rom  being  error  proof.  The 
language  s  so  complex  that  it  could 
take  yean  to  work  out  all  the  flaws. 
And  we.  oi  course,  do  not  want  to  rely 
on  Ada  un  il  it  is  flawless. 

This  fur  ;her  reinforces  our  need  to 
establish  the  joint  Communications 
Center.  Pr  if.  Hylke  Tromp.  director  of 
the  Polei  lological  Institute  at  the 
State  Unl'  ersity  in  Groningen.  Neth- 
erlands, s  lAtes  that  a  nuclear  war 
could  star;  as  a  result  of  one  of  the 
following  1  even  developments:  First,  a 
conscious  <  lecision  by  a  major  power  to 
start  a  nui  :lear  war.  second,  escalation 
of  a  conve  itional  war.  third,  mechani- 
cal malfui  ction  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
system;  fo  irth.  an  error  by  human  or 
computers  controlling  the  alert  and 
firing  systems;  fifth,  irrational  behav- 
iour by  th  >se  controlling  the  weapons: 
sixth,  pro]  iferation  to  an  irresponsible 
govemmei  t;  seventh,  use  by  a  terror- 
ist group.  Nos.  1  and  2  we  have  little 
control  ov>r.  assuming  that  we  would 
not  be  the  ones  to  initiate  or  escalate  a 
conflict.  I  [owever.  the  entire  rest  of 
the  list,  w  th  the  possible  exception  of 
No.  6— oniie  such  action  was  taken— 
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could  be  dealt  with  effectively  and.  I 
believe,  successfully  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  joint  communications 
center.  In  all  instances  a  conflict  could 
be  avoided,  or  made  less  critical,  by 
commimicating  the  situation  and  the 
circumstances  through  the  Communi- 
cations Center.  Situations  that  could 
easily  turn  into  a  crisis  if  the  time  con- 
suming, complicated  "hotline"  were 
used,  can  be  dealt  with  quickly  and 
successfully  by  the  Communications 
Center. 

Of  course  this  concept  is  not  a  pana- 
cea. I  do  not  propose  it  as  a  substitute 
to  other,  ongoing  arms  control  and 
arms  reduction  talks— only  as  a  supple- 
ment. The  greater  the  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  lesser  the  risk  of  conflict. 
Avoiding  nuclear  conflict  must  be  the 
single  most  important  goal  on  any 
agenda,  and  the  forum  for  the  transfer 
of  information  in  a  crisis  is  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

If  the  Center  is  never  used,  except 
for  the  bureaucratic  transfer  of  rela- 
tively unimportant  information,  it  will 
have  served  its  purpose.  To  act  as  a 
living  link  between  our  two  nations  to 
prevent  nuclear  war.  the  existence  of 
the  joint  Communications  Center  may 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
health  and  security  of  us  aU.« 
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congratulations  to  the  Byrne  family 
for  their  accomplishments  over  the 
last  five  decades  and  the  achievements 
still  to  come.* 


BYRNE  DAIRY 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  irrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  much  deserved  at- 
tention to  a  concern  in  my  district 
that  is  a  shining  example  of  courage 
and  perseverance. 

A  model  of  courage  because  a  man 
had  the  determination  to  start  a  busi- 
ness in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. A  model  of  perseverance  because 
the  business  came  out  of  the  Depres- 
sion and  since  then  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  independent  dairy  firms  in 
central  New  York.  It  is  a  half  century 
of  growth  that  should  not  go  unno- 
ticed. 

Matthew  V.  Byrne  founded  Byrne 
Dairy  50  years  ago  on  January  15. 
1933.  despite  the  failing  economy. 
Through  both  prosperous  and  lean 
years.  Byrne  Dairy  grew  into  a  most 
successful  business  venture.  Matt 
Byrne  succeeded  because  of  his  busi- 
ness sense  and  ambition,  as  well  as 
dedication  to  quality  products. 

Today  that  same  spirit  prevails. 
Matt  Byrne's  successors  have  taken  a 
good  thing  and  made  it  better.  Anyone 
living  in  central  New  York  in  the 
1950's  remembers  a  catchy  radio  ad- 
vertisement jingle  that  seems  to  sum 
up  the  community's  feelings:  "Byrne 
Dairy  Milk  Is  Mighty  Pine." 

I  fully  expect  the  next  50  years  will 
be  a  continuation  of  the  first  50.  My 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION 
ADDRESS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIOAM 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  commending  the  President  for  a 
state  of  the  Union  address  that  was 
full  of  substance  auid  hope  for  all 
Americans.  Although  President 
Reagan  is  making  a  few  midcourse  cor- 
rections, he  is  adhering  to  the  basic 
principles  which  will  get  our  great 
Nation  moving  forward  again  in  spur- 
ring economic  growth,  initiating  new 
domestic  programs,  and  continuing 
America's  efforts  to  strengthen  its  de- 
fenses. 

His  call  for  new  economic  growth  in- 
corporates bold  initiatives  during  this 
challenging  transition  period.  The 
comprehensive  budget  plan  calls  for  a 
long-overdue  freeze  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. Included  will  be  plans  to  control 
the  growth  of  the  abused  entitlement 
programs  while  taking  special  care  to 
protect  the  truly  needy.  His  efforts  in 
this  area  are  both  fair  and  sweeping. 
The  President  will  also  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  additional  savings  which 
could  be  safely  achieved  without  en- 
dangering our  Nation's  security. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  create  a  limited 
standby  tax  program  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation  against  high  deficits  in 
future  years.  As  I  have  said  all  along, 
the  President  is  sensitive  to  the  prob- 
lems created  by  slow  economic  growth 
and  high  unemployment  in  our 
Nation,  and  is  instituting  effective  and 
prudent  measures  to  remedy  America's 
domestic  ills.  Of  special  importance  is 
the  proposed  comprehensive  employ- 
ment bill  and  the  multibillion-dollar 
Job  Training  Act.  By  extending  for  6 
months  the  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  program,  the  adminis- 
tration will  assist  many  unemployed 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  reg- 
ular and  extended  unemployment  ben- 
efits. The  President  will  present  other 
proposals  to  reduce  structural  unem- 
ployment when  the  proposed  employ- 
ment act  is  submitted  to  Congress.  I 
was  gratified  to  see  the  President  pro- 
posing new  ways  to  promote  free  trade 
and  increase  the  flow  of  American 
goods  and  services  to  other  nations  of 
the  world.  U.S.  firms  must  be  able  to 
export  American  products  thereby 
stimulating  new  production  and  em- 
ployment of  our  country. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  a  bipartisan 
policy  for  national  security  which  is 
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based  on  the  fundamental  values  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  self-government.  I 
agree  with  the  President  in  challeng- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  show  its  com- 
mitment to  peace  by  actions,  not  Just 
by  words  during  this  period  of  delicate 
arms  reduction  negotiations. 

Also,  the  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  tone  and  thrust  of  his 
address,  and  for  his  efforts  to  gain  bi- 
partisan support  for  our  Government's 
efforts  during  the  difficult  years 
ahead.  I  am  confident  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  join  me  in  saluting  the  President's 
efforts  and  committing  ourselves  to  a 
joint  attack  on  the  problems  which 
trouble  our  Nation.* 

SALUTE  TO  CAROL  DiMATTEO 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENRSYLVAMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  commu- 
nity volunteer  in  my  home  district  of 
Delaware  County.  Pa.  Carol  DiMatteo 
of  Eddystone  Borough  has  distin- 
guished herself  through  a  generous 
record  of  service  to  the  young  people 
of  her  community. 

Mrs.  DiMatteo  has  given  her  time 
and  her  hard  work  to  the  Eddystone 
Borough  Recreation  Board,  the  Eddys- 
tone Family  Center,  and  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association  of  Eddystone  El- 
ementary School.  All  of  these  organi- 
zations seek  to  provide  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere for  the  young  people  of  the 
borough,  and  all  depend  upon  contri- 
butions of  community  support  for 
their  success. 

In  appreciation  of  the  generous  serv- 
ice provided  by  Mrs.  DiMatteo  to  the 
youth  of  Eddystone  Borough,  her 
many  friends  and  neighbors  are  salut- 
ing her  with  a  banquet  in  her  honor 
on  February  5.  1983.  I  think  it  fitting 
that  I  join  in  the  salute  to  Carol  Di- 
Matteo by  making  this  tribute  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  such  a  fine  person 
in  Congress.* 

SPECIALTY  STEEL  FAIR  TRADE 
ACT  OP  1983 

HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 


m  Mr  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  in  the  House  the  Spe- 
cialty Steel  Fair  Trade  Act  of  1983. 
This  legislation  is  similar  to  legislation 
which  I  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress along  with  Senator  John  Heinz. 
It  is  designed  to  address  the  serious 
problems  being  encountered  by  spe- 
cialty steel  firms  In  the  United  States 
as  they  try  to  deal  with  unfair  trade 
practices  being  practiced  by  foreign 
specialty  steel  producers. 
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This  proposal  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  quantitative  limitations  on  im- 
ports of  specialty  steel  into  the  United 
Stetes  beginning  15  days  after  enact- 
ment   and    extending    for    a    5-year 
period.  Congressional  action  is  needed 
in  this  instance  because  the  United 
States  has   failed   through  its  trade 
policy  and  through  the  procedures  es- 
tablished under  existing  law  to  provide 
remedies  to  our  domestic  producers 
from  foreign  illegal  dumping  and  pred- 
atory pricing.  Throughout  1982.  to  no 
avail,  specialty  steel  producers  have 
filed   a  series  of  unfair  trade  cases 
before  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
International  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  These 
cases  currently  are  mired  in  bureau- 
cratic procedures.  In  the  meantime, 
the  viability  of  our  domestic  steel  In- 
dustry is  severely  eroding. 

Time  is  running  out  on  our  domestic 
specialty  steel  producers.  In  1982,  sev- 
eral major  specialty  steel  firms  were 
forced  to  close.  Others  are  currently 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  closure.  Un- 
employment In  specialty  steel  is  as 
high  as  50  percent  in  some  areas. 

This  gloomy  outlook  should  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  specialty  steel.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
concluded  that  our  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry is  modem,  efficient,  and  inter- 
nationally competitive.  Specialty  steel 
also  remains  an  important  industry  as- 
sociated with  production  of  weapons 
and  material  for  our  military. 

Since  1960.  imports  as  a  percentage 
of  our  domestic  specialty  steel  market 
have  increased  from  2.6  percent  to  19.1 
percent.  Over  this  period  import  pene- 
tration as  a  percentage  of  market 
share  increased  significantly  during 
recessionary  periods  when  foreign  spe- 
cialty steel  products  were  sold  at  less 
than  fair  value.  It  was  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  recapture  all  of  these  markets 
when  recessions  ended  because.  In  the 
meantime,  domestic  specialty  steel 
producers  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
business. 

Unless  we  promptly  take  action,  our 
domestic  specialty  steel  industry  may 
disappear.  Last  November.  President 
Reagan  asked  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  undertake  an  expedit- 
ed investigation  of  specialty  steel  im- 
ports and  promised  that  steps  would 
be  taken  In  the  interim  to  eliminate 
the  threat  to  domestic  specialty  steel 
producers  from  unfair  foreign  prac- 
tices. To  date,  while  the  investigation 
at  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  begun,  a  final  decision  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  this  avenue  may  not 
occur  until  July.  In  the  meantime,  no 
interim  measures  have  been  instituted 
to  provide  some  relief  as  was  indicated 
last  November  by  the  President. 

As  a  result.  I  believe  Congress 
cannot  sit  idly  by  while  more  domestic 
specialty  steel  firms  close  because  of 
unfair  trade  practices.  Enactment  or 
this  legislation  should  not  be  viewed  as 
unjustified  protectionism.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge   that    whUe    the    United 
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States  has  continued  to  practice  what 
we  preach  in  terms  of  a  pure  free- 
trade  philosophy,  we  have  lost  many, 
many  markets  to  our  international 
trading  competitors  who  are  utilizing 
specific  strategies  to  advance  the  In- 
terests of  their  own  domestic  indus- 
tries in  the  world  marketplace.  The 
U.S.  specialty  steel  Industry  has  been 
targeted  for  elimination  by  such  for- 
eign strategies.  I  urge  you  to  support 
this  legislation  to  save  an  Industry 
critical  to  our  industrial  base  and  as 
one  important  step  toward  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  meaningful  Industrial  strate- 
gy for  our  Nation.* 


RECOGNIZING  THE  ROLE  OP 
TRAPPERS  AND  FUR  TRADERS 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er   last  year,  the  Matanuska-Susitna 
Borough  in  south  central  Alaska  re- 
ceived complaints  about  domestic  ani- 
mals   being    accidentaUy    caught    In 
traps  set  In  the  borough.  As  a  result, 
an  ordinance  was  proposed  that  would 
have  banned  trapping  in  the  borough. 
However,  after  investigating  the  situa- 
tion, listening  to  trappers  and  consid- 
ering the  importance  of  trapping  to 
wildlife  management  and  the  economy 
of  the  Stete  of  Alaska,  the  borough 
not  only  rejected  the  ordinance  but 
also  passed  a  resolution  commemorat- 
ing the  role  played  by  trappers  and  fur 
traders  in  Alaska. 

Although  this  may  seem  to  be  an  in- 
significant local  event.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant in  regard  to  the  continued  at- 
tempts by  uninformed  individuals  and 
groups    to    ban    trapping.    The    com- 
plaints   are    always    the    same:    pets 
caught  In   traps,   possible  danger  to 
chUdren.  lack  of  Importance  of  trap- 
ping    and    so    forth.    Unfortunately, 
unlike   the   case   of   the   Matanuska- 
Susitna  Borough,  local  and  SUte  gov- 
ernments often  do  not  take  the  tune 
to  investigate  these  charges,  to  listen 
to  trappers  and  discover  how  impor- 
tant trapping  is.  I  commend  this  case 
to  all  those  who  would  ban  trapping 
without  a  second  thought  and  insert 
Borough  Resolution  No.  83-103  in  the 
Record: 
Matanoska-Susitna  Borough:  Resolution 

Serial  No.  83-103 
A  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Matan- 
uska-Susitna Borough  recognizing  the  his- 
toric role  trappers  and  fur  traders  have 
played  throughout  the  development  of 
the  SUte  of  Alaska 

Whereas,  trappers  and  fur  traders  have 
been  in  Alaska  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury; and 

Whereas,  trappers  and  fur  traders  have 
travereed  the  length  and  width  of  Alaska 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  State  of 
Alaska;  and 
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Whereas, 
contributed 
Alaska; 

Now  therefore 
sembly  of 
recognize 
traders 
opment  of 

Passed 
sembly  of 
thU  27th 


be  it  resolved  that  the  As- 

I  he  Matanuska-Susitna  Borough 

historic  roll  trappers  and  fur 

played  throughout  the  devel- 

State  of  Alaska. 

approved  by  the  Borough  As- 

I  he  Matanuska-Susitna  Borough 

of  October.  1982. 

E:dna  B.  Armstrong, 

Borough  Mayor.m 
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PREEZI  i  PRICES-NOT  PEOPLE 


HOV.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  ftOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedi[  esday,  January  26,  1983 
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trappers  and  fur  traders  have 
to  the  history  of  the  State  of 


COLLINS.    Mr.    Speaker,    al- 
winter  of  1982  has  thus  far 
of  the  mildest  on  record, 
of   people   nationwide   are 
in  the  struggle  of  trying  to 
skirrocketing  natural  gas  heat- 
]  ndeed,  things  have  been  so 
utility  company  in  Illinois 
a  separate  fund  and  is  en- 
private    donations    as    a 
assisting   those   unable   to 
of  home  energy. 

increase  in  the  price  of 
has  led  to  over  300,000 
>eing     without     heat     this 
gas  has  been  shut  off  be- 
cannot  afford  to  pay  bills 
s4>me  instances  exceed  50  per- 
year's  costs.  USA  Today 
f^tured  an  article  revealing 
children  in  Chicago  smell 
because  "they  get  their 
a  charcoal  fire  in  the  kitch- 
rhe  Chicago  Sun-Times  re- 
Friday    that.    "Chicago's 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
asked  for  a  $226-milIion 
which  would  raise  the  average 
bill  (42.28  a  year  starting 
This  is  particularly  devas- 
over  90  percent  of  the 
Chicago  are  heated  with  gas. 
Reagan    administration 
to  advocate  acceleration  of 
decontrol    which    would 
soaring  even  higher  in  the 
decreased  Federal   funds  for 
energy     assistance     and 
programs. 

an  insensitive  response 
threatening  situation,  it  is  in- 
ifTon  Congress  to  take  neces- 
to  bring  some  semblence  of 
in  the  natural  gas  market. 
I  am  sharing  with  my  col- 
copy  of  the  resolution  (H. 
29),  I  introduced  yesterday 
the  sense  of  Congress 
coordinated   ef- 
ai^propriate  legislative,  admin- 
and     contracting     entities 
undertaken  to  assure  con- 
in  the  natural  gas  market, 
follows: 
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H.  Con.  Res.  29 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  C  ingress  on  natural  gas  prices 
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Whereas  natural  gas  prices  have  increased 
approximately  700  percent  in  the  last  10 
years: 

Whereas  exorbitant  natural  gas  prices 
have  contributed  to  the  Nation's  severe  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  the  record  breaking  unem- 
ployment level  of  12  million  people; 

Whereas  an  estimated  300,000  households 
in  1982  were  shut  off  from  heat  and  millions 
of  others  are  finding  it  impossible  to  pay 
skyrocketing  natural  gas  bills; 

Whereas  constantly  rising  natural  gas 
prices  have  created  a  severe  burden  upon 
churches,  schools.  Institutions,  and  small 
business,  causing  direct  and  indirect  cut- 
backs in  services  to  communities; 

Whereas  the  decontrol  of  natural  gas  will 
add  $2.5  billion  to  farm  production  expenses 
over  the  next  3  years: 

Whereas  President  Reagan  continues  to 
advocate  acceleration  of  natural  gas  decon- 
trol which  would  send  prices  soaring  even 
higher  and  decrease  Federal  moneys  for 
energy  assistance  and  weatherization  pro- 
grams: and 

Whereas  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  we  freeze  prices,  not  people: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it— 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated efforts  by  appropriate  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, and  contracting  entities  should 
be  undertaken  to  assure— 

(1)  That  the  decontrol  of  natural  gas  well- 
head prices  currently  scheduled  in  1985  does 
not  occur,  and  no  administrative  action  is 
taken  that  has  the  effect  of  decontrolling 
such  prices; 

(2)  That  wellhead  price  controls  be  made 
applicable  to  categories  of  natural  gas 
which  are  exempt  from  control; 

(3)  That  natural  gas  wellhead  prices  are 
reduced  to  the  extent  such  prices  are  artifi- 
cially high: 

(4)  That  the  use  of  contract  provisions  is 
eliminated  in  cases  in  which  contract  provi- 
sions, such  as  take-or-pay  clauses  and  indefi- 
nite price  escalators,  artificially  increase 
natural  gas  prices  or  restrict  prudent  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  marketplace; 

(5)  That  pipelines  and  other  natural  gas 
companies  which  acquire  natural  gas  for 
resale  purchase  the  least  expensive  gas 
available,  and  Justify  increases  in  the  prices 
they  charge  rather  than  pass  through  such 
increases  automatically: 

(6)  That  additional  assistance  is  provided 
to  individuals  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 
costs  of  residential  hearing:  and 

(7)  That  weatherization  activities  are  in- 
creased in  order  to  reduce  the  costs  of  resi- 
dential heating  and  to  conserve  energy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  by  calling  my 
office  to  cosponsor.* 


THE  FAILING  PRESIDENCY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished newspaper,  the  New  York 
Times  cannot  be  considered  a  bastion 
of  liberalism.  It  was  therefore  with  a 
great  sense  of  interest  and  concern 
with  which  I  studied  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  January  9, 
1983,  characterizing  the  failures  of  the 
President  in  terms  of  the  economy. 
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the  environment,  civil  rights,  and  the 
poor. 

The  editorial  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and 
will,  hopefully  receive  the  attention  of 
the  President. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  12, 1983] 
The  Faiunc  Presidency 

The  stench  of  failure  hangs  over  Ronald 
Reagan's  White  House.  The  people  know  it, 
judging  by  the  opinion  polls.  Corpoiate 
titans  know  it  and  whisper  disenchantment 
with  a  fellow  conservative.  Washington 
knows  it  when  an  Administration  official 
calls  the  budgeting  process  "an  unmitigated 
outrage"  and  when  Mr.  Reagan's  closest 
friend  in  the  Senate  pronounces  the  Presi- 
dent "as  very  close  to  set  in  concrete." 

Mr.  Reagan's  loss  of  authority  only  half- 
way through  his  term  should  alarm  all 
Americans.  The  economic  nostrums  he 
brought  to  office  have  not  had  the  predict- 
ed effect.  Only  by  recognizing  his  errors  will 
he  find  better  ideas.  To  rationalize  the  fail- 
ure so  far.  or  to  blame  his  predecessors,  the 
media  and  Congress,  is  to  condemn  the 
nation  to  two  more  years  of  destructive  con- 
fusion. 

By  his  own  reckoning.  Mr.  Reagan  became 
President  for  one  basic  reason:  to  restore 
the  morale  and  power  of  America.  By  his 
own  analysis,  that  meant  above  all  "the  re- 
juvenation of  our  economy"  so  that  America 
could  regain  industrial  strength,  put  all  its 
people  to  work  and  defend  its  interests 
around  the  world. 

But  the  economy  totters,  dragging  down 
the  West  and  eroding  American  influence 
everywhere.  An  ill-planned  military  buildup, 
which  the  recovery  was  to  have  made  pain- 
less, now  threatens  to  aggravate  already 
huge  deficits  in  future  years.  Instead  of 
forcing  the  Russians  to  choose  between 
guns  and  butter.  Mr.  Reagan  is  forcing  that 
choice  upon  Americans.  By  putting  missiles 
ahead  of  jobs  and  allowing  the  military  to 
appear  the  enemy  of  prosperity,  he  is  sap- 
ping more  of  America's  strength  than  the 
Russians  ever  could. 

This  central  failure  should  overshadow  all 
partisan  or  philosophical  contests.  The  Re- 
publican Administration  has  been  cavalier 
about  the  environment,  indifferent  about 
civil  rights.  Insensitive  to  the  poor.  Too 
many  Democrats  have  been  demagogic 
about  trade  restrictions  and  Social  Security. 
But  all  factions  share  an  obligation  to  force 
the  President  to  lead  in  devising  a  new  and 
credible  plan  for  recovery. 

Between  the  lines  of  his  recent  utterances. 
Mr.  Reagan  seems  to  concede  some  major 
misjudgments.  The  huge  tax  cut  that  he 
sold  as  a  "supplyside"  stimulus  to  invest- 
ment is  now  necessary  to  "increase  con- 
sumption."  he  says.  The  deficits  he  vowed  to 
erase  by  1983.  then  1984.  are  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  growing  and  even  desirable  in 
the  recessionary  short  run.  And  the  Penta- 
gon's "minimum  essential"  budget  becomes 
daily  more  pliable. 

What  is  lacking  is  any  clear  sense  of  direc- 
tion. And  when  frustrated  members  of  Con- 
gress advocate  a  mere  "freeze"  on  spending, 
they  only  emulate  Mr.  Reagan's  abdication 
and  flight  from  hard  choices. 

How  much  deficit-spending  does  the  Presi- 
dent think  is  needed  to  assure  economic 
growth  in  the  months  ahead?  How  would  he 
then  reduce  the  "intolerable"  future  deficits 
to  protect  recovery?  The  customary  politics 
can  help  him  choose  among  a  combination 
of  cuts  in  Social  Security  and  military 
spending  and  increased  taxation.  But  only  a 
President  can  lead  in  defining  a  strategy. 
Only  a  leader  can  succeed  as  President.* 
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ECONOMIC  POUCY 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  January  26.  1983  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Economic  Policy 
The  first  question  for  economic  policy 
makers  in  1983  is  whether  we  should  combat 
innation  or  fight  recession.  The  question  is 
not  as  simple  as  it  may  seem.  Much  depends 
on  our  getting  the  right  answer. 

It  is  a  measure  of  our  economic  difficulty 
that,  despite  high  unemployment,  contin- 
ued stagnation,  and  a  sharp  slowdown  in  the 
rate  of  inflation,  the  experts  answer  the 
question  differently.  Many  of  them  believe 
that  inflation  is  still  our  most  serious  prob- 
lem, as  it  certainly  was  some  months  ago. 
These  experts  want  to  raise  taxes,  reduce 
spending,  and  slow  the  growth  of  the  money 
supplv.  which  are  generally  the  right  moves 
to  make  against  inflation.  Other  experts,  be- 
lieving unemployment  to  be  the  most  seri- 
ous problem,  want  to  goad  the  economy 
toward  recovery  by  lowering  taxes,  increas- 
ing spending,  and  relaxing  monetary  policy. 
Thus,  the  divergent  views  of  the  economy's 
near  future  are  (1)  that  there  is  an  immi- 
nent danger  of  collapse  into  a  depression, 
and  (2)  that  there  is  an  acute  threat  of  re- 
surgent inflation. 

Before  a  remedy  is  proposed,  the  illness 
must  be  diagnosed.  The  trouble  is  that  our 
economic  doctors  cannot  even  agree  on  the 
illness,  much  less  a  remedy. 

My  view  lies  somewhere  near  the  middle 
of  the  spectrum,  but  perhaps  more  to  the 
side  of  those  who  believe  that  recovery  and 
expansion  are  the  top  priorities.  Even  so, 
there  is  plenty  to  worry  about  no  matter 
which  view  is  adopted,  and  in  thinking  that 
some  stimulation  of  the  economy  is  needed  I 
recognize  the  clear  danger  that  Inflation 
may  be  ignited  once  again. 

Although  I  am  prepared  to  adjust  my 
thinking  as  economic  conditions  change.  I 
begin  1983  in  favor  of  economic  policies 
along  the  following  broad  lines: 

First,  we  must  keep  short-  and  long-term 
interest  rates  moving  down.  The  Federal 
Reserve,  which  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  recovery  and  expansion  in  the 
present  situation,  should  ease  monetary 
policy.  I  would  like  to  lower  both  taxes  and 
interest  rates,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  do  so  simultaneously.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  we  should  choose  the  latter:  lower 
interest  rates  are  the  single  best  source  of 
aid  for  our  battered  economy,  at  least  in  the 
near  term. 

Second,  we  must  Uckle  the  problem  of 
our  enormous  budget  deficiU  head-on.  We 
should  probably  accept  the  1983  deficit  as 
necessary  to  stimulate  a  lagging  economy, 
and  there  is  not  too  much  we  can  do  against 
it  In  any  case.  Such  stimulative  steps  should 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  over  into  the  period 
of  recovery,  however,  so  we  should  begin  to 
plan  a  major  program  to  eliminate  deficiU 
in  the  out  years-1984  and  beyond.  A  tight- 
er fiscal  policy  with  lower  deficits  is  the  nec- 
essary companion  of  a  more  relaxed  mone- 
tary policy.  We  should  know  by  now  that  a 
realistic  plan  will  be  hard  to  formulate  and 
even  harder  to  implement,  but  we  simply 
must  get  on  with  it.  A  realistic  plan  will  be 
put  in  place  only  if  we  give  due  scrutiny  to 
all  spending  and  taxing  programs— includ- 
ing the  outsize  increases  in  military  spend- 
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ing  and  the  Ux  cuts  slated  to  take  effect  In 
the  coming  months. 


Third,  if  the  recovery  is  going  to  be  a  long, 
slow  process— as  I  think  it  will  be— then  we 
must  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  burden 
does  not  fall  disproportionately  on  the  poor 
and   the   unemployed.   It   is  obvious   that 
budgetary    caution    cannot   be   cast    aside 
when  we  consider  such  matters,   but  we 
should  also  keep  In  mind  that  the  worst 
waste  of  all  la  the  waste  of  human  life. 
Some  things,  all  of  them  of  short-team  ex- 
pedience, just  have  to  be  done  in  order  to 
protect  the  helpless.  For  example,  the  un- 
employment compensation  and  food  stamp 
programs  must  be  adequately  funded.  Large 
federal   programs  to  create  public  service 
jobs  probably  do  not  represent  a  prudent 
expenditure  of  funds  in  light  of  budgeUry 
realities,  but  training  and  education  for  a 
changing  economy  should  be  emphasized, 
and  some  public  works  are  clearly  in  order. 
Fourth,  long-term  economic   growth  de- 
pends upon  productivity,  which  depends  In 
turn  upon  technology,  which  depends  In 
turn  upon  education.  Increasing  productivi- 
ty Is  a  multi-faceted  problem,  and  it  must 
become    a    major    objective    of    economic 
policy.  Emphasis  has  to  be  placed  on  capital 
Investment,  research  and  development,  sci- 
entific education,  and  the  augmentation  of 
human  skills.  The  federal  government  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  the  national  effort  to  in- 
crease productivity. 

I  would  add  that  we  will  not  succeed  in 
the  long  run  If  we  try  to  protect  our  own 
markets  from  foreign  competition.  We  must 
adjust  to  foreign  competition,  not  fight  It.  It 
Is  also  essential  that  we  address  the  problem 
of  the  overvalued  dollar.  It  is  counter-pro- 
ductive and  self-defeating  to  let  the  dollar 
reach  such  an  overvalued  condition.  If  we 
have  evidence  that  other  nations  are  manip- 
ulating the  exchange  rates  against  us,  then 
we  have  to  be  prepared  to  Intervene. 

We  must  work  harder  to  get  cooperation 
and  consulUtion  among  business,  labor,  and 
government.  Events  of  the  past  few  yews 
should  have  taught  us  that  there  can  be 
little  sound  economic  policy  if  major  actors 
on  the  economic  scene  are  not  involved  In 
Its  formulation  and  Implementation.  Also, 
we  should  strive  to  improve  cooperation  and 
consultation  among  our  fiscal  policy  makers 
(the  President  and  Congress)  and  our  mone- 
tary authority  (the  Federal  Reserve).  A 
good  place  to  start  would  be  a  bipartisan 
agreement  among  the  President.  Congress, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  loosen  monetary 
policy  now  as  a  prelude  to  a  vigorous  deficit- 
reduction  program  In  1984  and  the  years 
beyond.9 
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For  those  reasons  and  more.  I  am 
proud  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
effort  that  took  place  in  Sacramento 
County,  Calif.,  last  year,  which  added 
thousands  of  participants  to  the  elec- 
toral process  during  the  1982  election. 
Sacramento  City  Councilman  Joe 
Sema  deserves  the  praise  and  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  who  are  concerned 
about  the  decline  In  voting.  Coimcil- 
man  Sema  chaired  one  of  the  most 
successful  voter  registration  effort*  in 
California  in  the  past  decade. 

The  Sacramento  Voter  Education 
and  Registration  Project,  Initiated  in 
June  1982,  added  27,553  new  voters  to 
the  rolls.  And,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Joe  Sema  and  staff  headed  by  Nancy 
Akabori,  an  additional  effort  was  made 
on  election  day  to  get  these  new  voters 
and  other  voters  to  the  polls. 

Some  900  volunteers  were  mobilized 
on  November  2,  resulting  in  an  excep- 
tional coimtywlde  voter  turnout. 
SUtewide.  the  tumout  was  69.8  per- 
cent, but  in  Sacramento  County- 
thanks  in  large  part  to  Joe  Sema  and 
his  volunteers— we  were  able  to  boast 
of  a  74.5  percent  participation  level, 
ranking  our  county  among  the  best  of 
all  metropolitan  counties  in  the  State 
of  California. 

In  appreciation  for  his  outstanding 
efforts,  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Club  of 
Sacramento  is  paying  tribute  to  Coun- 
cilman Joe  Sema.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  wUl  join  me  in  a  similar 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  excel- 
lent public  service  performed  by  this 
outstanding  civic  leader  in  stimulating 
a  great  many  citizens  to  perform  one 
of  the  basic  rights  and  obligations  of 
citizenship. 


We  need  more  efforts  like  those  of 
Joe  Sema  and  his  volunteers  if  we  are 
to  rebuild  citizen  involvement  in  the 
electoral  process.  It  is  with  pride  that 
I  bring  this  achievement  in  Sacramen- 
to County  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COUNCILMAN 
JOE  SERNA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  two  decades,  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process  has  de- 
clined, election  after  election.  Our 
country  has  one  of  the  worst  records 
of  voter  tumout  among  the  Western 
democracies.  Millions  of  American 
adults  have  never  voted:  millions  more 
vote  only  once  in  a  great  while. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARIE  SEVELL 

HON.MATnffiWJ.  RINALDO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Marie  Sevell  of  Scotch  Plains. 
N.J..  who  is  being  honored  by  the  Phil 
Portnoy  Association  with  its  Humani- 
tarian Award  for  her  extraordinary 
work  in  raising  funds  for  the  handi- 
capped, for  the  Kidney  Foundation, 
and  for  helping  to  promote  cultural  af- 
fairs and  recreation  in  New  Jersey. 

She  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Ki(^ney  Fund  of  New  Jersey,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  assist- 
ing in  the  care  of  men,  women,  and 
children   with   kidney   diseases.    The 
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money  the  foundation  raises  goes 
toward  the  i  Lcquisition  of  the  very  best 
dialysis  equipment  available,  without 
which  manj  kidney  patients  would  not 
survive. 

Through  Marie  Sevell's  leadership 
and  the  woi  k  of  other  volunteers,  the 
Kidney  Foimdation  has  aided  hun- 
dreds of  fan  lilies  and  victims  of  kidney 
disease.  Its  vork  and  fundraising  have 
encouraged  research  into  tddney  dis- 
eases, and  l\  ave  enabled  kidney  suffer- 
ers to  earn  their  own  livelihood  while 
receiving  tn  atment. 

iMarie  Sei  ell  has  excelled  in  other 
areas  as  wel .  Having  grown  up  on  a  to- 
bacco farm  n  Lenoir  County,  N.C.,  she 
never  left  ler  farm  background  far 
behind.  Sqe  was  a  moving  force 
behind  the  (establishment  of  Pondero- 
sa  Farm  in  Scotch  Plains.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  V  orking  farms  in  Union 
County,  N.« .,  where  young  riders  can 
develop  thei  r  equestrian  skills. 

Hard  worl  is  something  Marie  Sevell 
has  always  enjoyed.  At  age  16.  she 
drove  a  sch<  olbus  transporting  65  chil- 


dren a  day. 


She  was  involved  in  the  4- 


H  Club,  lib  rary,  cheerleading,  school 


newspaper, 
portunity  U\ 
tivities  and 


munity 
mother 


ind  made  use  of  every  op- 
participate  in  school  ac- 
assume  a  leadership  role. 
Her  enthusasm  for  life  and  determi- 
nation to  S4  rve  others  has  not  dimin- 
ished over  t  le  years. 
In  additio  i  to  being  a  dedicated  com- 
worker,  she  is  the  devoted 
six  children— Christine. 
Gene.  Kattileen.  Michael,  Donna,  and 
Suzanne.  T»ith  her  husband,  Norman 
S<  veil,  they  form  a  closely 
;hat  shares  the  values  that 
have  made  i  imerica  great. 
As  the  recipient  of  the  Phil  Portnoy 
Humanitarian  Award, 
Marie  Sevell  demonstrates  those  com- 
passionate characteristics  that  distin- 
prdvious  winners:  A  sincere 
help  other  people  and  the 


"Dutch 
knit  family 


THE  SAN 


PROPESf  lONAL 
CLUB— 54 
STILL  g4>ING 


guished 
desire  to 
community. 

I  wholehe  irtedly  join  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  :  *hil  Portnoy  Association  in 
this  well-d«  served  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing Ainerican  woman  and  hu- 
manitarian. Marie  Sevell.* 


PEDRO  BUSINESS  AND 
WOMEN'S 
YEARS      OLD      AND 
STRONG 


HON.  QLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  H^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne  tday,  January  26,  1983 

»  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  San 
Pedro  Bu  tiness  and  Professional 
Women's  C  ub  of  San  Pedro  which,  on 
the  7th  of  February  of  this  year,  will 
be  celebratj  ng  its  50th  anniversary. 

Organize<   in  1932  and  chartered  on 
February  "^  1933,  by  Ann  Cook  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jean  Haley,  the  San  Pedro  club,  with 
its  present  membership  of  58.  today 
ranks  first  in  the  harbor  district  and  is 
in  the  top  20  in  membership  in  the 
entire  State  of  California. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  organi- 
zation are  raising  the  standards  for 
women  in  business  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  business  and  professional 
women.  Through  the  group's  activi- 
ties, they  strive  to  achieve  a  greater 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  business 
and  professional  women  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  extending  them  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  industrial, 
scientific,  and  vocational  activities. 

These  goals  are  exemplified  by  the 
San  Pedro  club's  members.  By  partici- 
pating in  various  community  and 
fundraising  activities  such  as  the 
annual  Fisherman's  Fiesta,  the  mem- 
bers raise  money  to  use  for  education- 
al scholarships  and  to  send  club  mem- 
bers to  participate  at  district  and  State 
conferences  and  workshops.  Further- 
more, the  San  Pedro  club  consistently 
receives  such  awards  as  the  Ivy  Grace 
Chime  Award  for  the  club  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  increased  mem- 
bership, the  Legislation  Award  for  the 
largest  number  of  letters  to  political 
representatives,  and  the  Political  Edu- 
cation and  Promotion  Award  which  is 
given  to  the  club  with  the  highest  per 
capita  contribution.  Added  to  these 
distinctions,  in  1982  the  club  also  re- 
ceived the  Gertrude  Baker  Gong 
Award  for  the  highest  number  of  new 
members  and  the  Foundation  Award 
from  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club 
for  100  percent  participation. 

This  is  a  truly  distinguished  and  out- 
standing group.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  know 
you  will  join  me  and  my  wife  Lee  in 
wishing  the  club's  president  Jeanne 
Bormot.  as  well  as  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  San  Pedro  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club,  much  con- 
tinued success  in  the  years  ahead.* 


January  26,  1983 
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REDSKINS  UNITE  WASHINGTON 
AREA  COMMUNITY 


HON.  FRANK  B.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jantiary  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  home  to  a  divergence 
of  people,  ideas,  and  viewpoints  and  it 
is  a  rare  moment  when  we  find  a 
common  bond.  In  recent  weeks, 
though,  there  has  been  a  uniting  force 
at  work  here  which  has  brought  the 
Washington  area  community  together 
like  nothing  I  have  ever  experienced 
in  over  20  years  of  living  here. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  the 
Washington  Redskins  whose  winning 
fortunes  this  pro  football  season  are  a 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  coaching 
staff  headed  by  Joe  Gibbs  and  the 


players  themselves  whose  100-percent 
team  effort  week  after  week  has  in- 
spired us  all. 

We  fans  who  call  the  Washington 
area  home  can  all  take  pride  in  this 
team  who  has  played  with  such  class. 
We  have  shared  in  their  accomplish- 
ments on  the  football  field  and  found 
a  sense  of  unity  and  togetherness  in 
our  hope  for  their  success.  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  to  represent  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  where  Redskins  Park 
is  located  and  where  so  many  Redskins 
players  reside. 

The  Washington  Redskins  are  a 
team  of  winners  which  deserves  the  re- 
spect of  football  fans  across  America. 
On  behalf  of  northern  Virginians.  I 
want  to  thank  this  team  for  bringing 
our  community  together  and  for  all 
those  great  moments  this  football 
season.  We  wish  the  Redskins  the  best 
of  luck  and  onward  to  victory  this 
Sunday  in  Superbowl  XVII. 

One  final  thought— Hail  to  the  Red- 
skins.* 


TENNESSEE  ERNIE  FORD 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1983 

*  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  American's  best-known  and 
most  popular  entertainers.  Tennessee 
Ernie  Ford,  who  will  be  honored  on 
February  12,  1983,  by  the  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
will  present  him  with  its  annual  heart 
award  for  his  many  contributions  to 
the  handicapped,  hospitalized,  the 
military  and  to  those  who  simply 
enjoy  his  music  and  his  hiunor. 

Since  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
Costa  Mesa  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  pleased  that  its  cham- 
ber of  commerce  has  selected  Tennes- 
see Ernie  Ford  for  this  year's  honor. 
Over  the  years  he  has  given  his  time 
and  talents,  without  financial  benefits, 
to  bring  humor  and  good  will  to  count- 
less Americans. 

He  was  instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  which  started  in  San 
Francisco  and  is  now  headquartered  in 
New  York.  Ernie  donates  his  services 
and  promotes  this  charitable  organiza- 
tion, which  manufactures  and  distrib- 
utes large-type  books  for  visually 
handicapped  adults  and  children,  as 
well  as  glasses  and  prescriptions. 

Ernie  Ford  was  bom  in  east  Tennes- 
see, where  he  started  as  a  local  radio 
station  announcer  in  1937  for  $10  a 
week.  He  studied  voice  in  Cincinnati, 
was  an  announcer  for  stations  in  At- 
lanta, Knoxville  and,  after  serving  as  a 
B-29  bombadier  in  World  War  II,  in 
San  Bernardino  and  Pasadena,  Calif. 


It  was  during  this  time  that  Tennes- 
see Ernie  hooked  up  with  aiffie 
Stone,  one  of  the  country's  early  band 
leaders  in  country  music,  who  guided 
Ernie  to  stardom.  The  vehicle  for 
launching  Tennessee  Ernie's  sensa- 
tional singing  career  was  his  recording 
of  "Sixteen  Tons. "  a  song  written  by 
Merle  Travis.  . 

"Sixteen  Tons"  was  recorded  m  1955 
and  at  the  time  was  the  fastest  and 
biggest  seller  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
cording business.  It  sold  1  million  rec- 
ords in  the  first  3  weeks  and  2  million 
in  9  weeks.  The  original  recording  has 
sold  more  than  4  million  copies. 

Shortly,  it  became  apparent  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  that  Ernie  Ford 
has  a  magnificant  bass  voice,  which 
enables  him  to  sing  anything  from 
opera  to  hymns  to  pop  and  even  rock. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  story  tellers  in 
the  entertainment  field  today.  He  has 
specialized  in  religious  music  and  his 
religious  albums  have  sold  more  then 
19  million  copies,  and  he  has  contin- 
ued to  this  day  to  close  each  of  his 
performances  with  a  religious  song  or 
group  of  songs. 

After  many  highly  successful  years 
with  his  own  shows  on  all  three  radio 
and  TV  networks.  Tennessee  Ernie 
Ford  and  his  wife  of  more  than  40 
years.  Betty,  have  taken  up  a  lighter 
schedule,  spending  as  much  of  their 
time  as  possible  at  their  home  in  Por- 
tola  Valley,  Calif.,  at  their  hldeways  In 
Palm  Springs  and  Idaho. 

They  have  two  sons,  both  married, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

In  spite  of  a  reduced  schedule.  Ten- 
nessee Ernie  Ford  has  kept  busy  with 
TV  specials,  advertising  appearances 
and  doing  the  sort  of  thing  he  will  be 
doing  on  February  12,  accepting  the 
Heart  Award  from  the  Costa  Mesa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his  contri- 
butions to  all  Americans  through  the 
medium  of  music  and  humor. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Tennessee 
Ernie  Ford  to  this  body  as  the  best  ex- 
ample of  an  American  who,  while  a  na- 
tionally recognized  entertainment  idol, 
has  kept  his  feet  solidly  on  the  ground 
to  serve  us  all  and  to  do  his  part  to 
make  this  a  better  country.* 

LeROY  ENGSTRAND  DAY 


edge   in   the  team's  winning  of  the 
meet.  ^        .  . 

For  the  last  4  years,  Engstrand  has 
been  numbered  among  the  ranks  of 
All-American.  He  Is  the  current  NCAA 
champion  in  the  400-yard  individual 
medley.  LeRoy  Engstrand  is  the  Amer- 
ican recordholder  in  the  200-yard  indi- 
vidual medley.  He  was  captain  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  swimming 
team  this  year,  the  Southeastern  Con- 
ference Champions.  He  also  was  select- 
ed as  the  "Swimmer  of  the  Year'  In 
the  Southeastern  Conference  as  he 
was  the  first  man  in  history  to  swim 
under  the  1  minute  50  second  barrier 
In  the  200-yard  Individual  medley.* 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
*  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  "LeRoy  Engstrand  Day"  was 
celebrated  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  KnoxvUle  to  honor  one  of 
this  Nation's  outstanding  athletes.  I 
want  to  bring  this  tremendous  swim- 
mer to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people. 

Lee  Engstrand  has  truly  been  a  tre- 
mendous asset  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee  swimming  program.  While 
representing  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see   he  has  often  been  the  winning 


IN  MEMORY  OP  NANCY  HANKS 

HON.  THOMaTj.  DOWNEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
*  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cultural  world  is  sad- 
dened by   the   recent  death  of  the 
former  chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment  for  the   Arts.   Miss  Nancy 
Hanks.  After  a  lengthy  Illness,  Miss 
Hanks  passed  away  in  a  New  York  hos- 
pital on  January  7  at  the  age  of  55. 
The  challenges  she  faced  during  her 
career  were  formidable  but  her  victo- 
ries were  many.  WhUe  she   has  re- 
ceived a  plentltude  of  tributes  from 
the  cultural  and  political  worids.  it  is 
the  body  of  her  work  In  the  arts  that 
illuminates  the  memories  we  have  of 
this  outstanding  woman. 

During  Nancy  Hanks'  professional 
life,  she  became  a  well  known  champi- 
on of  the  arts.  After  moving  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  m  1951.  she  became  a 
protege  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  her 
concern  for  the  arts  grew  from  her 
close  work  with  the  Rockefeller  Broth- 
ers Fund.  Her  keen  political  insights 
and  personal  zeal  quickly  esUblished 
Miss  Hanks  as  one  of  the  most  well  re- 
spected professional  women  in  Wash- 
ington. By  forging  a  strong  coalition  of 
powerful  politicians  and  various  arts 
constituencies.  Miss  Hanks  was  able  to 
score  countless  victories  in  her  lifelong 
fight  to  protect  and  promote  the  arts 
in  America.  ,  ^    . 

In  1969,  Nancy  Hanks  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  the  highest  arts  position 
in  the  Government.  Her  adept  admin- 
istration of  the  NEA  achieved  unprec- 
edented levels  of  funding  for  the  NEA. 
During  her  8-year  tenure  as  Chair- 
man, the  NEA  budget  grew  tenfold. 
Under  Miss  Hanks'  leadership  and  fi- 
nancial skill,  the  arts  flourished  across 
the  country.  After  retiring  In  1977 
Nancy  Hanks  continued  to  be  one  of 
this  Nation's  staunchest  advocates  for 
the  arts  and  she  received  numerous 
awards  and  honors  for  her  efforts. 

Through  the  work  of  Nancy  Hanks, 
the  arts  have  captured  the  focus  of  na- 
tional awareness.  Miss  Hanks'  efforts 
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in  the  arts  have  touched  the  Uves  of 
millions.  The  enjoyment  that  Ameri- 
cans receive  from  the  arts  today  and 
for  generations  to  come  is  the  legacy 
of  Nancy  Hanks.* 

CHAPMAN  POND 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
*  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon  in  June.  I 
had  the  rare  opportunity  to  take  part 
In  a  dedication  ceremony  of  Chapman 
Pond,  the  Cynthia  B.  Carlson  Nature 
Preserve  in  East  Haddam.  Conn. 

This  project  is  in  my  Second  Con- 
gressional District.  I  was  joined  by  300 
people  from  my  district  and  from 
across  the  State.  It  was  a  proud 
moment  for  members  of  the  nature 
conservancy  and  the  cooperating  orga- 
nizations and  agencies. 

"Within  the  Connecticut  environ- 
ment, this  preserve  is  recognized  as 
the  most  important  land  conservation 
effort  in  Connecticut."  according  to 
Kent  Olson  of  the  nature  conservancy. 
The  effort  and  support  of  agencies, 
individuals  and  groups  made  it  possi- 
ble to  reach  the  goal  of  $700,000  to 
purchase  and  manage  the  Cynthia  B. 
Carlson  Nature  Preserve. 

The  Eastern  Connecticut  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Area 
had  provided  a  grant  of  $160,000  from 
the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service 
early  in  the  negotiations.  Then  during 
the     dedication     ceremonies.     Philip 
Christensen.  State  conservationist,  soil 
conservation  service,  announced  an  ad- 
ditional grant  of  $45,000.  bringing  the 
total  to  $205,000.  Philip  Christensen  m 
his  comments  said.  "We  in  the  Soil 
Conservaton  Service  are  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this  very  significant  natural  re- 
source activity  •  •  •  and  I  pledge  our 
support  in  making  Chapman's  Pond  a 
complete  and  well  managed  wildlife 
area  for  public  use  and  enjoyment." 
Pledges  of  $300,000  were  received  from 
the  Connecticut  River  Gateway  Com- 
mission, along  with  contributions  of 
$179,800  from  individuals. 

The  project  was  a  joint  undertaking 
of  the  conservancy  and  the  East 
Haddam  Land  Trust  (EHLT)  in  coop- 
eration with  the  CT  River  Gateway 
Commission,  the  Middlesex  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  and  the 
Eastern  Connecticut  RC&D  Area.  The 
property  is  located  approximately  11 
miles  up  river  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  it  includes  a  90-acre  water  sur- 
face which  is  connected  to  the  Con- 
necticut River  by  two  channels.  The 
remaining  acreage  consists  of  flood- 
plain  and  wooded  uplands.  Some  recre- 
ational uses  will  be  permitted  as  long 
as  they  are  compatible  with  the  eco- 
logical integrity  of  the  area. 

Scientists  have  been  calling  Chap- 
man's Pond  a  vital  habitat  for  fish  and 
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MENTAL  HEALTH 
COUNSELORS 


H0^ .  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HI  >USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  January  26,  1983 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today 
a  resolution  which 
March    20    through 
as  "National  Mental 
Week."  I  am  intro- 
>ill  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
Health  Counselors  Asso- 
livision   of   the   American 
Guidance  Association, 
of  mental  health  coun- 
individuals  in  communi- 
our  country  in  dealing 
of  personal  and  adjust- 
As  part  of  the  health 
mental  health  counselors 
services  to  clients  in  a 
public  and  private  settings, 
we  have  overlooked  the 
of  these  professionals,  in 
fact  that  they  provide  up 
of  all  direct  counseling 
their  national  asso- 
37  State  branches,  mental 
are  striving  to  im- 
iiuality  of  mental  health 
the  Nation. 

to  offer  this  resolution 
March  20,   1983   through 
1983  as  "National  Mental 
Week." 
the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  102 
tion  designating  the  week  be- 
20.    1983.    as    "National 
Counselors  Week " 
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Whereas  nr  ental  health  counselors  work 
specialised  field  of  counseling  which 
developmental  and  adjustive 
meAtal  health  services; 
mpntal  health  counselors  utilize 
group  counseling  techniques 
towkrd  assisting  individuals  with 
troblem  solving,  personal  and 
development,  decisionmaking,  and  the 
of  developing  self-under- 
tnaking  life  decisions: 
Riental  health  counselors  work 
with  other  helping  profes- 
as  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
wjrkers  to  determine  the  most 
c  sunseling  for  each  client: 
niental  health  counselors  work 
hospitals,  community  mental 
agencies,  private  clinics,  college  cam- 
rehab  llitation   centers,   and   private 
presiding   almost   50    percent   of 
of  mental  health  services: 
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Whereas  mental  health  counselors  are  in- 
dividuals upon  whom,  by  virtue  of  their  edu- 
cation and  extensive  training,  have  been 
conferred  Masters  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees  in  mental  health  counseling  or  com- 
munity mental  health  counseling:  or  similar 
degree  titles  having  a  focus  on  mental 
health:  and 

Whereas  mental  health  counselors,  after 
having  earned  such  degrees,  have  performed 
at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clinical 
counseling,  and  are  licensed  or  certified  as 
such  in  the  State  of  their  residence,  or  are 
certified  by  the  National  Academy  of  Certi- 
fied Clincial  Mental  Health  Counselors: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning March  20.  1983.  is  designated  "Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Counselors  Week". 
The  President  is  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  all  government  agen- 
cies and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities.* 


ACTORS  THEATER  OF 
LOUISVILLE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  of  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County,  I  am  proud  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ac- 
complishments of  Actors  Theater  of 
Louisville,  which  has  earned  the  ap- 
plause and  the  acclaim  of  critics  all 
over  the  country  and  the  world  for  the 
quality  of  its  theatrical  productions. 

Each  year.  Actors  Theater  of  Louis- 
ville produces  a  festival  of  new  Ameri- 
can plays.  During  the  6  years  of  this 
festival,  over  200  works  by  140  play- 
wrights have  been  introduced  into 
American  theater. 

Because  of  the  success  this  festival 
had  enjoyed,  the  "Sixth  Annual  Festi- 
val of  American  Plays"  was  recently 
broadcast  on  public  television.  The 
documentary  featured  segments  from 
nine  plays  presented  during  last 
spring's  event  and  was  produced  by 
Clay  Nixon,  whose  work  during  the 
fifth  festival  earned  him  a  New  York 
International  Film  and  Television 
Award. 

I  am  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
this  theater  located  in  my  hometown, 
and  as  it  prepares  for  the  seventh 
annual  festival  this  year,  I  wish  Actors 
Theater  and  its  talented  and  able  and 
distinguished  director,  John  Jory,  con- 
tinued success.* 

FORTRAN:  YOUR  CHILD'S 
SECOND  LANGUAGE 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.    GOODLING.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  and 
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the  attention  of  my  honorable  col- 
leagues to  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  this  body  on  January  3— H.R.  30, 
the  Emergency  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Act.  This  bill  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  fimdamental 
challenges  facing  this  Nation  today- 
educating  our  youth  to  take  charge  of 
a  high-technology  workplace  and 
world. 

These  are  changing  times— changing 
almost  with  the  blink  of  an  eye.  The 
dawn  of  the  computer  age  has  over- 
night, it  seems,  transformed  our  per- 
ceptions of  the  world  and  of  ourselves 
as  profoundly  and  irrevocably  as  did 
the  advent  of  radio,  television,  or  the 
telephone.  Information  on  virtually 
any  subject  can  be  broken  down,  ana- 
lyzed, put  back  together  again,  trans- 
lated and  stored  with  a  speed  almost 
unfathomable  to  the  human  mind. 
And  what  we  are  witnessing  today  is 
merely  the  prelude  to  the  evolution  of 
a  society  in  which  basic  literacy  in 
computer  language  will  be  as  vital  to 
the  home  and  the  workplace  as  the 
written  and  spoken  word. 

Chairman  Perkins  and  I,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House,  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  30  to  begin  to  address 
the  fundamental  problems  we  face  in 
the  international  high-tech  arena. 
Leadership  at  the  Federal  level  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  avoid  falling  fur- 
ther behind  such  countries  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  West  Germa- 
ny—all of  which  are  turning  out  scores 
of  highly  trained  engineers  and  scien- 
tists each  year,  as  your  populace 
firmly  grounded  in  math  and  science. 

Competitiveness  in  international  and 
domestic  markets  is  not  to  be  gained 
or  retained  by  resting  on  our  laurels. 
Unless  the  work  force  of  tomorrow  is 
trained  to  take  the  reins  of  a  world  of 
rapidly  changing  technology,  we  may 
find  ourselves  taking  a  backseat  to 
other,  more  aggressive  nations.  From 
the  standpoint  of  national  security,  we 
need  defense  personnel  sufficiently  lit- 
erate in  basic  technical  and  scientific 
concepts  to  responsibly  develop,  main- 
tain, and  deploy  highly  sophisticated 
weapons  systems. 

I  think  that  you  can  appreciate  the 
need  to  move  quickly  and  decisively  on 
this  issue.  We  simply,  literally,  cannot 
affort  not  to  concentrate  on  raising 
our  standards  in  math  and  science 
competency  in  this  country.  Only  with 
an  informed  and  skilled  population 
can  the  United  States  hope  to  retain  a 
competitive  edge  in  the  marketplace 
and  to  attain  peace  through  the 
strength  of  educated  leadership. 

I  caution,  however,  that  simply 
throwing  money  at  the  problem  will 
do  nothing— it  never  has  in  the  past.  It 
will  be  up  to  local  initiative  to  build  on 
the  cornerstone  of  H.R.  30  to  meet  the 
high-tech  challenge  of  the  coming  dec- 
ades. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
portion  of  the  bill  funds  are  distribut- 
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ed  by  formula  to  State  educational 
agencies,  which  in  turn  must  distrib- 
ute 95  percent  of  these  funds  to  local 
educational  agencies.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts can  use  the  funds  for  in-service 
teacher  training  and  development  of 
plans  to  modernize  and  expand  in- 
structional programs  in  math  and  sci- 
ence. A  total  of  $250  million  has  been 
authorized  for  the  first  year  of  the 
program. 

The  postsecondary  portion  of  the 
bill  creates  a  congressional  scholarship 
program  for  students  in  the  fourth 
year  of  college  or  students  in  graduate 
school.  Students  will  be  nominated  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  selected  on 
a  merit  basis.  The  students  would  have 
to  express  a  commitment  to  pursue  a 
career  in  teaching  for  5  years  or  repay 
the  scholarships.  F\inds  would  also  be 
available  for  summer  institutes  for 
teachers  in  areas  of  shortage,  for 
mathematics  and  science  improvement 
in  institutes  of  higher  learning  and  for 
upgrading  laboratory  equipment  and 
facilities.  The  legislation  authorized 
$50  million  in  the  first  year  for  all  of 
these  postsecondary  activities. 

The  bill,  however,  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. As  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ele- 
mentary, Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education,  I  plan  to  offer  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  would  improve  the 
targeting  of  funds  and  would  institute 
State-determined  performance  criteria 
to  insure  that  the  limited  Federal 
effort  obtains  positive  results. 

In  closing,  I  urge  your  wholehearted 
support  of  this  endeavor  to  plan  effec- 
tively for  America'  future.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
January  27,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee rules  of  procedure  for  the  98th 
Congress,  committee  budget  for  1983. 
and  to  discuss  committee  agenda. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  current  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

S-1 16,  Capitol 

JANUARY  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  problem  of 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States. 
1202  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming  annual  report. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  1983,  the  committee 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  98th  Con- 
gress, and  other  organizational  mat- 
ters. 

3U0  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  military  pos- 
ture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  solutions 
to  worldwide  economic  problems. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
committee  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Lewis  Arthur  Tambs.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Colombia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposal  to  devel- 
op  a  medicare   prospective   payment 
system  for  hospitals,  skilled  nursing 
facilities,  and  other  providers. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
General  Oversight  on  guidelines  used 
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by  Federal  agencies  in  child  kidnaping 

CfiSGS 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Justice  on  guidelines  used 
by  Federal  agencies  in  child  kidnaping 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  mass  mailings  and 
the  use  of  postal  patron  mail. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1984  Congressional 
budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  Presidential  certifi- 
cation on  progress  in  El  Salvador. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subconunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation,  and    on   proposed   authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  FBI. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
S-407,  Capitol 

1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  proposal  to  de- 
velop a  medicare  prospective  payment 
system  for  hospitals,  skilled  nursing 
facilities,  and  other  providers. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To   continue   hearings   on   Presidential 
certification  on  progress  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  96-72).  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  responsi- 
bilities under  the  act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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tion ( in  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirlisen  Building 
Foreign  delations 
To  holt  1  hearings  on  the  Lebanon  situa- 
tion ^d  proposed  U.S.  assistance. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 


4:00  p.m. 
Office  of 
The 


10:00  a.m 
Budget 
To  con 


9:30  a.m. 
Rules 
To 
tions 


an  1 
hoU 


10:00  a.m. 

Budget 

To 


1:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To 
of 


hod 


3110  Dirksen  Building 


2221  Dirksen  Building 


hearings  in  preparation  of 
annual  reF)ort. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 


Technology  Assesment 

B<  ard  to  meet  on  organizational 

matters,  and  to  consider  new  project 

proposals. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  4 
9:30 
Joint  Ectkiomic 
To  hoi  I  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unem  ployment     situation      for     the 
month  of  January. 

318  Russell  Building 


inue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion )n  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  15 

Administration 

hearings  on  committee  resolu- 
requesting  funds  for  operating 
expenses  for  1983. 

301  Russell  Building 


reslmie  hearings  in  preparation  for 
repotting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion }n  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


hearings  on  recommendations 

trie  National  Commission  on  Social 

Secufity  Reform. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  aiil  Administration 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1983. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  which  fall  within  iU  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction,  and  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment   system    for    hospitals,    skilled 
nursing  facilities,  and  other  providers. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1983. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterlal  expenses,  and 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  pjn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment   system    for    hospitals,    skilled 
nursing  facilities,  and  other  providers. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1983,  and  proposed 
regulations  for  Senate  mass  mailings. 
301  Russell  Building 


January  26,  1983 


January  26,  1983 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To   resume   hearings  on   recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  93-415). 
2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  Consumer 
Information  Center,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

1224  Dirlcsen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


FEBRUARY  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  State, 
focusing  on  international  security  as- 
sistance, international  narcotics  con- 
trol, migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
and  antiterrorism. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Budget 
To  resume  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  World  War  I  Veterans. 

318  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction,  and  recommen- 
dations which  it  will  make  thereon  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

412  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-American 

Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  lor 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 
Budget                                   S-126.  Capitol 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget.      .___  ,^^       _  ,, ., 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  In- 
demnification of  and  contributions  to 
Government  contractors. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  certain  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  voluntary  contributions  to 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  10 


MARCH  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of    the   United 

States.  _  „_., 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  Russell  Building 

MARCH  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
sUtus  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing    for   veterans'    health   care 

services. 

412  Russell  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tai- 
plemenUtion  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the   subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommitee's  Ju- 
risdiction. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MARCH  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Issues  related  to 
math  and  science  education  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

providing   educational    assistance   for 

certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlng 

MARCH  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  Issues  related 
to  math  and  science  education  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  AMVETS  and  the  Blinded  Veter- 
ans Association. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  pro- 
posed first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the    fiscal    year    1984    congressional 
budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  proposed  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.in 

Budget 

Business 

of  the 

lution 

sional 


Veterans' 
To  hold 
status 
ans'  facilities 


meeting,  to  continue  markup 
proposed  first  concurrent  reso- 
on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
budget. 

6202  Dirlcsen  Building 
Affairs 

oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
of  construction  of  certain  veter- 


10:00  a.m. 


Approprii  tions 

HUD-Ind<  pendent    Agencies   Subcommit- 


To  hold 
timati  s 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Officd  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policj,  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
ment^ Quality. 

1224  Dirlcsen  Building 


Budget 
Business 
of  th< 
lution 


meeting,  to  continue  markup 
proposed  first  concurrent  reso- 
on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional) budget. 

6202  Oirksen  Building 

APRIL? 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Ind  ipendent   Agencies   Subcommit- 


tee 
To  hold 
timat(  s 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
viron4>ental  Protection  Agency. 


10:00  a.m. 
Labor  an<  I 
Educatioi  i, 
mittet 
To 


progr  ims. 


anl 


Lttbor 
Educatioh, 
mitte; 
To  con  tinue 


ani 


10:00  a.m. 
Labor 
Educatioh 
mittce 
To  holl 


JMI 


MARCH  23 


412  Russell  Building 


MARCH  24 


APRIL  13 


Human  Resources 

,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 


I  resulne  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plem<  ntation  of  vocational  education 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriktions 

HUD-Inc^pendent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hol<  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timat  >s  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tionsj Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


.  Human  Resources 

I.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 


oversight  hearings  on  the 
impl^entation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion f  rograms. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  20 

Human  Resources 

,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 


oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   bilingual   education 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 

c*"°"-  4232  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' health  care  services,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  educational  as- 
sistance for  certain  members  of  the 

Armed  Forces.  _        „  „  „  ., 

412  Russell  Building 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  bilingual  education 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  other  related  matters. 

412  Russell  Building 
APRIL  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program),  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
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agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

412  Russell  Building. 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

JUNES 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

412  Russell  Building 

JULY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

JULY  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  management  in  implementing  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems  at  mul- 
tiple VA  hospital  sites. 

412  Russell  Building 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
ceive legislative  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  thank  You.  O  God.  for  all  the 
opportunities  we  have  to  learn  from 
other  people  whose  lives  and  experi- 
ences are  different  from  our  own.  Help 
us  to  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  open 
to  the  gifts  that  others  may  bring  to 
us  and  we  will  understand  more  fully 
the  broadness  and  majesty  of  Your 
kingdom.  May  we  not  try  to  limit  Your 
creation  by  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  diversity  of  the  people  of  our  land 
and  world,  but  through  learning  and 
growing  together  in  faith,  we  may  see 
more  clearly  the  fullness  of  Your  love 
to  us  and  the  grace  by  which  You 
nourish  us  each  day.  Amen. 


"THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


ARE  AMERICAN  BANKS  OPEC 
PARTNERS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  the  oil  ministers  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  failed  to  come  to  an 
agreement  to  keep  world  oil  prices 
high.  While  this  should  be  good  news, 
things  are  seldom  as  simple  as  they 
seem.  Thanks  to  the  past  actions  of 
many  or  our  banks.  OPEC's  failure 
could  actually  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

In  the  last  few  months,  several  mem- 
bers of  OPEC  have  ignored  the  pro- 
duction quotas  and  prices  set  by  the 
cartel.  Instead,  these  countries  have 
been  selling  larger  quantities  of  oil  at 
lower  prices  in  order  to  finance  their 
huge  national  debts.  The  oil  ministers 
had  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  this  com- 
petition by  getting  agreement  on  mini- 
mum oil  prices. 

This  should  be  good  news.  Lower  oil 
prices  mean  lower  gasoline  and  heat- 
ing costs,  and  lower  prices  for  one  of 
today's  most  important  raw  materials. 
It  means  fewer  dollars  leaving  the 
country  and  an  improved  balance  of 
trade.  In  short,  lower  oil  prices  should 
help  get  our  economy  moving. 


Some  American  bankers  do  not  see  it 
that  way,  however.  These  bankers 
have  loaned  OPEC  countries  billions 
of  dollars  and  were  counting  on  high 
oil  prices  for  the  OPEC  countries  to  be 
able  to  repay  the  loans.  Lower  oil 
prices  mean  that  the  OPEC  countries 
have  less  money  to  repay  these  loans. 
According  to  the  Washington  Post,  a 
$10  per  barrel  drop  in  the  price  of  oil 
would  lead  to  a  $7  billion  fall  in  Mexi- 
co's revenue.  As  a  result,  it  would  be 
unable  to  cover  its  debt.  Nigeria, 
Canada,  Venezuela,  and  Indonesia  also 
face  the  same  problem. 

That  problem  becomes  our  problem 
since  they  owe  billions  of  dollars  to 
American  banks.  If  Mexico  alone  could 
not  pay  the  interest  on  just  20  percent 
of  its  loans.  Chase  Manhattan,  Citi- 
bank, and  Bank  of  America,  would  lose 
about  $60  million  each  in  interest  this 
year.  And  that's  only  those  three  big 
banks.  There  are  many  more  who 
made  loans  to  OPEC  countries. 

Those  banks  will  try  to  make  up 
those  potential  losses  by  making  more 
money  from  their  American  custom- 
ers. The  way  to  do  that  is  obvious,  and 
American  consumers  and  businessmen 
will  suffer  the  consequences— still 
higher  interest  rates  and  a  shortage  of 
credit.  It  is  no  wonder  that  banks  are 
so  interested  in  eliminating  all  usury 
laws  and  charging  their  customers  sky 
high  interest  rates. 

Once  again,  the  American  consumer 
and  businessman  is  being  put  in  a  vice 
by  American  bankers.  The  good  news 
that  oil  prices  are  coming  down  is 
offset  by  the  bad  news  that  our  bank- 
ers want  the  price  to  remain  high.  If 
the  price  does  go  down,  banks  will 
raise  their  interest  rates  to  make  up 
the  difference.  I  never  thought  there 
would  come  a  day  when  American 
banks  would  join  with  OPEC  for 
higher  oil  prices,  but  that  day  has 
come.  It  is  a  sad  day  for  the  rest  of 
America. 


I  will  shortly  introduce  the  Port  En- 
velopment and  Navigation  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1983— similar  to  legisla- 
tion I  authored  in  the  last  Congress 
and  the  only  such  measure  reported  to 
the  House. 

When  enacted,  the  bill  will: 

Promote  a  dramatic  expansion  of 
U.S.  international  trade— particularly 
in  steam  coal  exports  to  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  This  will  drastical- 
ly reduce  their  dependence  on  OPEC 
oil.  With  1.7  trillion  tons  of  estimated 
coal  reserves,  the  United  States  should 
emerge  as  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  the 
world  coal  market; 

Create  thousands  of  new  jobs  in 
mining  and  equipment  manufacture, 
transportation,  construction,  ship- 
yards, and  maritime  employment  in  all 
regions  of  the  country; 

Promote  economic  recovery  by  revi- 
talizing basic  industries  such  as  steel 
production  and  shipbuilding; 

Rebuild  our  public  service  infra- 
structure through  increased  capital  in- 
vestment; and 

Improve  the  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.-manufactured 
goods  on  the  world  market. 

This  bill  is  especially  significant  in 
light  of  the  Nation's  depressed  econo- 
my. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  UNION 
MESSAGE  CALLS  FOR  ENACT- 
MENT OP  PORT  DEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  President  called  for 
bipartisan  congressional  action  in  en- 
acting comprehensive  port  develop- 
ment legislation  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message. 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  TRADE  ACT 
OF  1983 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  High  Technology 
Trade  Act  of  1983.  legislation  which 
would  have  an  imf>ortant  impact  on 
the  future  of  one  of  America's  most 
significant  growth  industries.  I  do  this 
for  myself,  for  Mr.  Gibbons,  chairman 
of  the  Trade  Subconunittee,  and  for  a 
number  of  my  colleagues. 

Americans  are  realizing  that  our  Na- 
tion's economic  future  rests  to  a  large 
extent  on  our  ability  to  capitalize 
upon  our  current  successes  in  the  high 
tech  area. 

But  today's  successes  should  not  dis- 
tract iis  from  tomorrow's  dangers.  We 
held  that  kind  of  complacent  attitude 
in  the  past,  and  today  our  steel  and 
auto  industries  are  paying  the  price. 
Other  nations  are  not  only  making 
major  new  commitments  to  high  tech- 
nology. They  are  also  using  a  variety 
of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to  un- 


D  This  symljol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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by-section  analysis  follows: 

SECTIfN-BY-SCCnON  ANALYSIS 
SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1  States  that  the  Act  is  entitled 
the  "High  T(  chnology  Trade  Act  of  1982." 

r  NDINGS  AND  PDRPOSE 

2  the  Congress  recognizes  the 

the  national  interest  and  the 

technology  industries  of  an  open 

.    for  international  trade  in 

I.  information  and  investment. 

firids  that  international  competi- 

technology  products  is  increas- 

charac  .erized  by  various  forms  of  gov- 

int  srvention.  Congress  recognizes 

irmovatlve  high  technology  in- 

ssential  to  the  U.S.  national  se- 

( ef ense.  future  economic  devel- 


opment, and  international  competitiveness, 
and  states  that  the  U.S.  should  recognize 
the  importance  of  providing  them  with  a  fa- 
vorable domestic  environment.  Congress 
further  finds  that  joint  scientific  coopera- 
tion between  U.S.  and  foreign  companies  is 
in  the  national  interest,  and  that  the  results 
of  cooperative  efforts  should  be  available  to 
all  participants.  The  purposes  of  the  Act  are 
to  obtain  maximum  openness  for  interna- 
tional trade  in  high  technology  goods,  serv- 
ices, information  and  Investment,  and  to 
strengthen  the  International  trading 
system. 

mcOTIATING  MANDATE 

Section  3  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  into  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments which  may  Include,  nonexclusively, 
commitments  by  foreign  governments  not  to 
discourage  public  or  private  procurement  of 
foreign  high  technology  products,  services 
or  information:  commitments  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  to 
high  technology  trade,  including  the  accel- 
eration of  the  tariff  rates  agreed  to  during 
the  Tokyo  Round  of  trade  negotiations  and 
the  elimination  of  any  tariffs  of  five  percent 
ad  valorem  or  equivalent  or  less:  and  com- 
mitments to  provide  national  treatment. 
The  President  is  further  authorized  to  make 
commitments  to  change  U.S.  laws,  regula- 
tions or  policies  as  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  ensure  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
high  technology  industries. 

To  carry  out  agreements  negotiated  under 
the  Act,  Section  3  authorizes  the  President 
to  use  existing  procedures  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  affect  duty  treatment  or  to 
change  U.S.  law. 

ADDITIONAL  ACTIONS  TO  OBTAIN  OPENNESS  OF 
FOREIGN  MARKET  ACCESS 

Section  4  directs  the  President  to  deter- 
mine, on  a  continuing  basis,  whether  any 
key  country  has  failed  to  take  sufficient  ac- 
tions to  provide  national  treatment  for  U.S. 
high  technology  products  and  investments. 
The  President  is  directed  to  promptly  enter 
into  consulUtions  with  any  such  country 
and,  if  consultations  do  not  provide  the 
means  to  obtain  national  treatment, 
promptly  consider  other  action  under  exist- 
ing laws  and  international  agreements. 

ETPECTS  OP  FOREIGN  INDUSTRIAL  POUCY 

Section  5  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  consultation  with  the  High  Tech- 
nology Industry  Advisory  Committee,  to 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  extent 
to  which  any  key  country  utilizes  industrial 
policies  or  measures  which  have,  or  may 
have,  substantially  adverse  effects  on  a  U.S. 
high  technology  industry.  This  report  is  to 
contain  an  analysis  of  foreign  government 
industrial  policies  and  measures  which  are 
designed  to  enhance  the  competitiveness  of, 
or  increase  the  exports  of,  a  foreign  high 
technology  industry,  and  which  impair 
access  to  domestic  markets,  as  well  as  subsi- 
dies, toleration  of  cooperations  among 
firms,  other  anticompetitive  activities,  inter- 
ference with  the  outward  flow  of  nonstrate- 
gic  technology,  and  other  export-enhancing 
or  import-inhibiting  practices.  The  report  to 
the  Congress  will  also  specify  the  steps  the 
President  is  taking,  or  proposes,  to  remedy 
the  adverse  effects  of  such  policies  and 
measures  on  U.S.  high  technology  indus- 
tries. 

Section  5  further  directs  the  President  to 
use  existing  authority,  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate, to  eliminate  or  offset  the  effects 
of  policies  or  measures  which  significantly 
distort  trade  or  investment  to  the  detriment 
of  a  high  technology  industry,  or  which  may 


result  in  sales  at  less  than  fair  value  or  the 
provisions  of  a  subsidy,  and  which  cause  or 
threaten  material  injury  to  a  U.S.  high 
technology  industry. 

MONITORING  OP  KEY  COUNTRIES 

Section  6  directe  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  a  mechanism  to  evaluate 
the  competitive  opportunities  available  In 
foreign  markets,  by  monitoring  high  tech- 
nology trade  and  Investment  patterns.  Spe- 
cifically, the  analysis  will  address  import, 
export  and  investment  flows,  prevailing 
competitive  conditions,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  government  intervention  in  key 
countries.  This  analysis  is  to  be  contained  In 
a  report  to  the  President,  published  annual- 
ly by  the  Secretary  fo  Commerce. 

Section  6  further  directs  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, after  consulting  with  the  High  Tech- 
nology Industry  Advisory  Committee,  to 
report  annually  to  the  President  any  such 
measures  which  they  consider  to  violate 
U.S.  International  agreements  or  to  be  un- 
justifiable, unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
and  a  burden  or  restriction  on  U.S.  high 
technology  trade,  services  or  Investment.  In 
response,  the  President  will  consider  action 
under  existing  U.S.  laws  and  trade  agree- 
ments to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  measures. 

Finally.  Section  6  dlrecU  the  SecreUry  of 
Commerce  to  esUblish  a  High  Technology 
Industry  Advisory  Committee,  and  to  con- 
sult with  it  regarding  actions  under  the  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  7  defines  certain  key  terms.  It 
specifies  that  in  measuring  the  openness  of 
foreign  markets,  structural  barriers  to  U.S. 
trade  and  Investment,  structural  advantages 
of  foreign  companies  due  to  noncompetitive 
conditions,  and  the  provision  of  national 
treatment  among  other  factors,  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

National  treatment  Is  defined  as  treat- 
ment no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded 
to  any  national,  in  the  areas  of  establish- 
ment, tax  and  financial  incentives,  nonstra- 
teglc  public  procurements,  and  internal  reg- 
ulations and  procedures. 

AMENDMENTS  OP  OTHER  LAWS 

Section  8  amends  Section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  by  allowing  the  President  to  re- 
spond to  foreign  acts  or  policies  which 
burden  or  restrict  U.S.  Investment  abroad, 
and  by  broadening  the  range  of  responses, 
permitting  the  President  to  restrict  foreign 
direct  investment  in  the  U.S.  in  response  to 
unfair  foreign  trade  and  Investment  prac- 
tices. 


POLAND  GETS  A  LOAN  DEPERAL. 

BUT    AMERICAN    FARMERS    DO 

NOT-IT    IS    TIME    FOR    SOME 

FAIRNESS 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Daschle  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  are  reintroducing  legislation 
today  that  would  give  help  to  some 
good,  young  family  farmers  in  this 
coimtry  who  are  being  pressured  to 
quit  farming  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

We  introduced  the  same  legislation 
last  year  and  it  was  passed  by  the 
House,  but  it  was  taken  out  in  the  con- 
ference committee  under  the  threat  of 
a  veto  by  the  President. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  this  ad- 
ministration ought  to  be  embarrassed 
by  the  lack  of  basic  fairness  in  the 
U.S.  Government  actions  that  provides 
loan  deferrals  to  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Mexico,  and  others  while  it 
turns  a  cold  shoulder  to  some  good, 
young  family  fanners  who  are  losing 
all  that  they  own. 

When  a  foreign  government  gets  in 
financial  trouble,  this  country  rtishes 
to  bail  it  out.  That  is  true  even  with 
Communist  governments.  The  U.S. 
Government  rushes  to  make  payments 
for  debts  that  Poland  owes  because 
the  bankers  plead  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  I  think  they  are  con- 
fused. 

If  the  United  States,  by  public 
policy,  will  bail  out  the  Communist 
Government  of  Poland  with  loan  de- 
ferrals, why  would  it  not  supi>ort  a 
loan  deferral  provision  for  good  young 
family  farmers  who  have  demonstrat- 
ed good  management  practices  and 
who  are  behind  in  their  payments  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration? 
These  financial  problems  are  not  the 
fault  of  those  good  young  farmers— 
they  have  been  hit  with  low  prices  and 
high  interest  rates.  If  we  lose  these 
folks,  we  are  losing  agriculture's 
future  and  that  will  weaken  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  going  to  push  hard  for  this  leg- 
islation this  year.  This  Government  of 
ours  has  rushed  to  bail  out  Lockheed, 
it  rushed  to  bail  out  Chrysler,  and  in 
more  recent  months  it  has  been  bail- 
ing out  Poland,  Mexico  and  others.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  stand  up  and  insist 
that  our  Government  get  its  priorities 
right.  The  priorities  ought  to  be  with 
the  American  people,  with  the  Ameri- 
can worker— the  farmer,  the  individual 
who  struggles  to  make  it.  A  loan  defer- 
ral program  for  our  good,  young 
family  farmers  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  what  this  country  is  all  about.  It  is 
giving  a  helping  hand  at  the  right 
time  to  those  who  need  it. 

Our  family  farmers  and  particularly 
the  young  ones  have  been  hard  hit  by 
Government  actions  that  interfere 
with  their  markets.  When  public 
policy  pushes  farmers  to  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy,  it  does  not  make  good 
sense  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
them.  It  makes  good  sense  to  build  a 
bridge  for  them  so  that  they  can  make 
it  across  this  economic  depression  In 
agriculture  and  continue  in  the  future 
to  be  the  entrepreneurs,  the  producers 
that  make  America  strong. 

Farmers  should  not  have  to  change 
their  name  to  Poland  to  get  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  willing  to  extend  to  the 
Government  of  Poland— a  little 
breathing  room  until  things  Improve. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PERFECT  "THE 
NEW  MONEY  MARKET  DEPOS- 
IT ACCOUNT 

(Mr.  BARNARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  per- 
fect the  new  money  market  deposit  ac- 
count authorized  by  the  Gam-St  Ger- 
main Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982.  This  legislation  has  allowed 
banks,  thrifts,  and  credit  unions  to  di- 
rectly compete  with  the  money  market 
mutual  funds  for  the  first  time.  At  a 
time  when  Congress  is  striving  to 
create  a  level  playing  field  among  all 
institutions  that  offer  financial  serv- 
ices, this  legislation  goes  a  long  way 
toward  placing  depository  institutions 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  money 
market  f  imds. 

Even  under  the  new  law,  however, 
banks  offering  these  new  accounts 
must  hold  a  portion  of  their  custom- 
ers' money  in  noninterest-bearing  re- 
serves. At  a  10-percent  armual  Interest 
rate,  these  reserves  may  force  finan- 
cial institutions  to  pay  about  1.36  per- 
cent less  than  money  market  funds.  In 
an  industry  where  profit  margins  are 
measured  in  hundredths  of  a  percent, 
1.36  percent  is  a  crucial  difference. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  funds  now 
held  in  the  money  market  mutual 
funds  come  from  institutional  custom- 
ers, who  require  unlimited  transac- 
tions. For  monetary  control  reasons,  it 
is  not  practical  to  exempt  these  trans- 
action balances  from  reserves.  My  bill 
offers  another  solution. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  paid  interest 
on  these  reserves  to  the  depository  in- 
stitutions, then  funds  deposited  in  the 
new  money  market  accounts  could  be 
fully  invested  in  Interest-bearing 
assets.  The  interest  paid  on  the  re- 
serves would  reduce  some  of  the  cost 
to  financial  institutions  and  thus  allow 
them  to  be  truly  competitive  with 
mutual  funds. 

For  most  of  the  past  2  years,  we 
have  been  warned  that  the  $230  billion 
In  money  market  mutual  funds  outside 
control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  en- 
dangering monetary  stability.  Allow- 
ing banks,  thrifts,  and  credit  unions  to 
compete  for  these  funds  will  bring  a 
significant  portion  of  this  uncon- 
trolled money  back  Into  normal  chan- 
nels. 

Just  as  important  is  the  question  of 
meeting  the  financial  needs  of  local 
communities. 

In  the  past  few  years,  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  would  have  been 
deposited  in  local  financial  institutions 
and  directed  to  local  borrowers  have 
instead  been  channeled  into  the 
money  market  mutual  funds.  From 
there,  the  money  went  into  major 
money  center  banks. 

Some  of  this  money  was  lent  to  local 
banks,    thrifts,    or    credit    unions    at 


higher  interest  rates,  but  much  of  it 
remained  outside  the  local  communi- 
ties. As  a  result,  local  financial  needs 
have  not  always  been  completely  ful- 
filled. 

If  we  allow  local  financial  institu- 
tions to  compete  for  all  the  customers 
of  mutual  funds,  they  will  at  least 
have  the  chance  to  keep  this  money  in 
the  community. 

The  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980 
provides  ample  precedent  for  paying 
interest  on  special  reserves.  My  legisla- 
tion does  not  seek  to  give  depository 
institutions  any  advantage  over  money 
market  mutual  funds.  It  does  seek  to 
allow  them  to  match  the  features  of 
the  mutual  funds  at  a  relatively  com- 
petitive cost.  The  real  beneficiaries 
will  be  the  consumers,  who  will  be  able 
to  realize  higher  yields  and  choose 
from  a  broader  range  of  options. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKYS  DAY 
IN  AN  AMERICAN  COURT 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
achievement  of  one's  35th  birthday 
frequently  marks  the  l)eginning  of 
one's  most  productive  work  years.  On 
January  20,  1983,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  spent  his  35th  birthday  in  a 
Soviet  prison,  his  only  crime  an  un- 
l)ending  pride  in  his  heritage  and  an 
unalterable  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  join  his  wife  Avital  in 
Israel, 

He  is  not  forgotten.  His  cause  was 
taken  up  in  San  Francisco  on  January 
23,  1983  by  an  International  Tribunal 
of  Inquiry  called  together  to  inquire 
into  the  imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  his  mistreatment  by 
the  Soviet  Government. 

The  distinguished  judges.  Stanley 
Mosk  and  Frank  Newman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  and  Lillian  Sing 
of  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Court 
presided.  Presenting  the  case  against 
the  Soviet  Government  were  Profs. 
Alan  Dershowitz  and  Irwin  Cotler. 
The  Tribunal  found  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  Mr.  Shcharansky's  inno- 
cence, evidence  which  should  be 
shared  with  the  world. 

I  trust  that  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  be  a  consistent  voice  of 
hope  and  freedom  for  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  political  repression. 

My  thanks  to  those  who  organized 
and  participated  in  this  board  of  in- 
quiry: Prof.  Alan  Pollack,  Sister  Ann 
GiUen,  Rabbi  Sheldon  Lewis,  Earl 
Raab,  Gina  Pennestri.  Regina  Wald- 
man.  Phil  Bronstein,  Rabbi  Doug 
Kahn,  Morey  Shapira.  and  David 
Waksberg  are  to  be  commended  for 
this  witness  of  justice. 
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U.S.  reporters;  violated  his  religious  free- 
dom and  subjected  him  to  inhumane  treat- 
ment during  six  years  of  imprisonment. 

Cotler  said  in  his  opening  argument  that 
the  Shcharansky  affair  was  'a  litany  of 
prosecutions  and  persecutions  for  activities 
protected  by  the  Soviet  constitution. " 

Boris  countered  that  he  would  show  the 
tribunal  that  Sharansky's  guilt  "was  fully 
established  as  it  is  understood  by  the  Soviet 
judiciary." 

"We  are  dealing  with  a  society  where  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  not  primary  to  the 
society. "  he  said.  "They  are  derived  from 
the  society  and  are  therefore  secondary. " 

International  law.  Boris  argued,  can  only 
be  applied  to  the  individual  "through  the 
lens  of  different  cultures  and  societies." 

Professor  Allen  Pollack,  a  Russian  history 
expert,  testified  that  Jews  have  always  been 
a  favorite  target  of  Soviet  officials  wanting 
to  set  an  example  for  citizens. 

The  charge  of  passing  classified  informa- 
tion to  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  Robert 
Toth.  Pollack  said,  was  designed  to  discour- 
age other  Jewish  "refusniks"  from  estab- 
lishing contacts  with  Western  correspond- 
ents. 

Avital  Shcharansky  testified  that  Anatoly. 
a  computer  specialist  who  had  written  his 
master's  thesis  on  using  computers  in  chess 
games,  never  had  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation. 

"They  bought  the  computers  in  his  school 
from  the  United  States. "  she  said. 

Mrs.  Shcharansky  said  her  husband 
became  friendly  with  Toth  and  other  West- 
ern reporters  after  she  emigrated  to  Israel 
and  he  became  active  in  the  Jewish  emmi- 
gration  movement. 

"Anatoly  felt  himself  very  lonely  and  he 
played  with  the  children  of  Robert  Toth, " 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Shcharansky  said  her  husband  was 
denied  the  right  to  receive  and  send  mail,  or 
to  be  visited  by  his  mother  and  brother  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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Eighty-eight  years  after  Marti's 
death,  the  Cuban  people  still  lack  the 
independence  from  foreign  domination 
for  which  Marti  died.  The  sentiments 
expressed  in  Marti's  writing  remain  as 
timely  and  moving  today  as  the  day 
they  first  appeared. 

The  Cuban  people  have  tasted  free- 
dom and  will  have  it  again.  Jose  Marti 
continues  to  be  a  symbol  of  this  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  and  I  join  Cubans  ev- 
erywhere in  remembering  this  great 
man. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  may  I  also  say  that  I 
subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mrs.  Boxer)  regarding  the 
plight  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
Soviet  Jewry. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES PAGE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  611,  97th  Congress,  as  en- 
acted into  law  by  section  127  of  Public 
Law  97-377.  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Page  Board  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  Mr.  Minish  of  New 
Jersey  and  Mr.  Fazio  of  California. 


MARTI  COMMEMORATION 
(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minuts  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
January  28  is  the  130th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Jose  Julian  Marti.  A  poet, 
essayist,  patriot,  and  martyr,  Marti 
became  the  symbol  of  Cuba's  struggle 
for  liberation  from  Spain.  His  dedica- 
tion to  and  sacrifice  for  a  Cuba  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  domination  made 
his  name  synonymous  with  the  cause 
of  liberty  throughout  Latin  America. 

Marti's  struggle  for  Cuban  independ- 
ence began  at  an  early  age.  Because  of 
his  sympathy  for  Cuban  patriots, 
Marti  was  imprisoned  and  deported 
from  his  beloved  Cuba  on  several  occa- 
sions. From  exile,  he  continued  to  pub- 
lish his  essays  and  to  express  his 
ideals.  His  writings  are  considered  re- 
sponsible for  helping  to  generate  pro- 
Cuban  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
in  the  late  19th  century.  In  1895. 
Marti  returned  to  Cuba  for  the  last 
time.  Leading  an  army  of  Cuban  patri- 
ots, he  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
Spanish  forces  at  Dos  Rios. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES PAGE  BOARD 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  611.  97th  Con- 
gress, as  enacted  into  law  by  section 
127  of  Public  Law  97-377.  I  appoint 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Myers,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Page  Board. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ISSUE  NOT 
YET  SETTLED 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  brought  together  widely  diver- 
gent groups  and  philosophies  on 
common  answers  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  social  security.  It  has  done 
a  good  job.  But  from  press  reports  and 
from  the  F»resident's  national  toast 
during  the  state  of  the  Union  speech, 
one  might  believe  the  issue  was  set- 
tled. 

My  friends,  the  opera  is  not  over 
until  the  fat  lady  sings— and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  report  is  just  a  be- 
ginning—a good  starting  place.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  belittle  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Commission.  But 
what  we  have  is  a  report. 

We  must  now  examine  it  to  make 
sure  it  provides  sufficient  funding  in 
the  short  term.  And  we  must  recognize 


right  now  that  the  Commission  agreed 
we  must  do  the  long  term,  but  they 
did  not  agree  on  how  to  go  about  it. 
This  must  be  done. 

These  tasks  and  many  others 
remain,  as  they  must,  with  the  Con- 
gress. It  will  take  the  fortitude  and 
further  help  of  the  President,  the 
Speaker,  other  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  each  and  every  Member  to 
pass  a  social  security  bill.  But  pass  it 
we  must— and  we  will— and  it  must  be 
a  balanced  bill  that  answers  both  the 
short-  and  long-term  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


HAWKINS  INTRODUCES  JOBS 

BILL 
(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlis.) 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  20  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act.  which  will  provide 
productive  and  essential  jobs  for 
nearly  1  million  long-term  unemployed 
individuals. 

This  bill  is  a  vital  first  step  in  revers- 
ing the  devastating  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  coming  weeks.  I  will  be 
proposing  other  components  of  a  com- 
prehensive employment  strategy  to  ad- 
dress not  only  the  immediate  employ- 
ment crisis,  but  to  respond  to  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  soaring  joblessness. 
Failure  to  establish  a  national  employ- 
ment strategy  has  led  to  piecemeal, 
uncoordinated,  bandaid  approaches  to 
a  fundamental  national  responsibility. 
Enactment  of  this  job  creation  legis- 
lation is  essential  because  past  actions 
cutting  domestic  programs  have  left  us 
with  no  available  tools  to  provide  in- 
terim jobs  during  a  prolonged  reces- 
sion. The  introduced  bill  is  carefully 
designed  to  permit  quick  implementa- 
tion,  target   resources   to   individuals 
and  areas  most  in  need,  and  assure 
that  jobs  created  are  in  productive  ac- 
tivities which  will  bring  lasting  bene- 
fits to  the  community. 

The  program  provides  grants  to 
States  and  local  governments  for 
wages  and  associated  labor  costs  for 
conununity  improvement  activities.  El- 
igible grant  recipients  are  States  and 
units  of  local  government  with  popula- 
tions of  50,000  or  more  and  rural  con- 
centrated employment  programs.  The 
bill  establishes  no  new  bureaucracy, 
but  simply  funds  projects  through  ex- 
isting local  government  agencies.  Most 
communities  have  long-delayed  main- 
tenance and  repair  projects  which 
could  be  quickly  implemented.  More- 
over, local  governments,  faced  with  de- 
clining tax  revenues  and  Federal 
budget  reductions  have  been  forced  to 
cut  back  on  activities  essential  to  the 
public  welfare,  including  public  health 
and  safety  activities,  which  could  be 


funded  under  this  act.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  an  expedited  application 
procedure  and  requires  allocation  of 
funds  within  45  days  to  assure  that 
jobs  will  be  available  shortly  after  en- 
actment. 

The  act  provides  a  targeted  yet  flexi- 
ble application  of  resources.  All(x»tion 
provisions  assure  that  funds  will  be 
targeted  primarily  to  those  areas  with 
unemployment  at  9  percent  or  greater. 
Recognizing  that  jurisdictions  with 
less  than  9-percent  unemployment  will 
have  pockets  of  severe  unemployment, 
the  bill  also  provides  for  15  percent  of 
the  funds  to  go  to  those  jurisdictions 
for  employment  in  such  depressed 
areas.  Five  percent  of  the  funds  will  be 
allocated  to  States  for  responding  to 
sudden  and  severe  economic  disloca- 
tions such  as  plant  closings  or  natural 
disasters  in  areas  otherwise  ineligible 
to  be  direct  recipients  of  funds.  Final- 
ly, the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  provided  5 
percent  of  the  funds  to  respond  any- 
where in  the  country  to  meet  critical 
unemployment  conditions. 

The  act  assures  that  individuals  em- 
ployed in  projects  fimded  are  those  in 
greatest  need.  Eligibility  is  restricted 
to  those  long-term  imemployed  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  jobless  for  at 
least  15  out  of  the  last  20  weeks  with 
priority  for  those  who  have  exhausted 
or  are  otherwise  ineligible  for  unem- 
ployment benefits.  For  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1982.  an  estimated  4Vi  million 
individuals  were  counted  as  long-term 
unemployed.  The  act  requires  that  po- 
tential participants  must  be  certified 
as  long-term  unemployed  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service  before  they  can  be 
employed  on  project  funded  under  the 
act, 

There  can  be  no  suggestion  that  jobs 
funded  under  the  Community  Renew- 
al Employment  Act  are  "make  work" 
jobs.  The  act  specifies  activities  which 
are  eligible  for  funding  including  road 
repair,  repair  and  renovation  of  educa- 
tion facilities,  erosion,  flood,  drought, 
and  storm  damage  assistance  and  con- 
trol, emergency  food  and  shelter  ac- 
tivities, disaster  relief,  child  care  and 
community    health    activities.    More- 
over, the  act  requires  that  grant  re- 
cipients establish  and  maintain  work 
records  for  each  participant  contain- 
ing a  documentary  history  of  the  ex- 
perience and  skills  acquired  by  each 
participant  and  the  major  tasks  com- 
pleted by  each  participant.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  activities  authorized 
under  this  act  would  address  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  women  in  contrast 
with  heavy  and  light  construction  ac- 
tivities   in    public    works    programs 
which  tend  to  be  male-dominated  jobs. 
As  women  comprise  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed,  it  is  essential 
that  jobs  be  created  in  services  and  ac- 
tivities which  women  are  likely  to  be 
able  to  perform. 

The  act  authorizes  funding  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  20  percent  of  the  long- 


term  unemployed.  At  current  levels, 
the  act  would  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $10  billion. 
While  this  is  a  significant  expenditure, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  each  1 
percent  increase  in  unemplojrment 
adds  $25  to  $30  billion  to  the  national 
deficit.  By  pegging  the  authorization 
level  to  the  number  of  long-term  un- 
employed, the  act  assures  that  the  au- 
thorization level  will  decline  when  eco- 
nomic recovery  reduces  the  level  of 
unemployment. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  state  that 
this  is  a  temporary  job  creation  meas- 
ure. Jobs  are  limited  in  duration  to  no 
more  than  12  months,  and  recipients 
are  required  to  provide  Job  search  op- 
portimities  to  participants.  Moreover, 
the  act  specifically  authorizes  funds 
for  the  ESnployment  Service  to  provide 
labor  market  information  and  job 
search  assistance  to  assist  participants 
in  finding  regular  unsubsidized  em- 
plojrment  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  Opportunities,  it  Is 
my  Intention  to  move  quickly  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  so  that 
jobs  may  be  made  available  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  latest  administration 
projection  forecasts  continued  high 
unemployment  rising  past  11  percent 
in  the  next  several  months.  We  cannot 
delay  any  longer  providing  jobs  for  In- 
creasingly desperate  unemployed 
Americans. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Community 
Renewal  Employment  Act: 


SmiMARY  OF  Provisions  or  Communitt 
Renfwal  Employment  Act 

Purpose:  To  provide  employment  opportu- 
nities to  unemployed  Individuals  in  high  un- 
employment areas  through  grants  to  local 
governments  for  labor  costs  associated  with 
the  repair,  maintenance  or  rehabilitation  of 
essential  public  facilities,  the  conservation, 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  public 
lands,  and  for  public  safety  and  health  ac- 
tivities essential  to  the  public  welfare. 

Eligible  Areas:  Units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment of  50,000  or  more,  rural  concentrat- 
ed employment  programs,  and  states  with 
respect  to  areas  not  otherwise  eligible. 

Eligible  Participants:  Individuals  16  and 
older  who  have  been  unemployed  for  15  out 
of  20  weeks,  with  priority  for  those  individ- 
uals who  are  not  eligible  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  and  to  individuals  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  the  longest  peri- 
ods of  time  preceding  the  date  of  their  selec- 
tion. 

Allocation:  73  percent  is  allocated  to  eligi- 
ble areas  with  unemployment  exceeding  9 
percent  for  the  preceding  twelve  month 
period:  15  percent  is  allocated  to  eligible 
areas  which  do  not  meet  such  unemploy- 
ment criteria:  5  percent  to  states  for  high 
unemployment  areas  within  the  state  which 
do  not  meet  the  population  criteria.  2  per- 
cent to  Indian  tribes  and  5  percent  to  the 
Secretary's  discretion. 

Eligible  Activities:  Repair,  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance  of  public  facilities  such  as 
road  repair,  water  systems,  mass  transporta- 
tion systems,  and  education  facilities:  reha- 
bilitation and  conservation  of  public  lands 
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and  resourc^  such  as  erosion,  nood. 
drought  and  s  :orm  damage  control,  forestry 
operations  an  i  reclamation  of  public  lands 
damaged  by  s  rip  mining,  etc.:  and  services 
such  as  healt  h  care,  emergency  food  and 
shelter  and  ch  ild  care. 

Application  Procedure:  Eligible  areas  shall 
submit  plans  .o  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
funding  withi:i  the  state's  allocation.  The 
plan  must  be  eviewed  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Di]  trict  for  the  area  or  other  ap- 
propriate a«^cy.  The  plan  shall  be  ap- 
proved unles|  the  Secretary  determines 
within  30  dayt  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
Act.  Poinds  shi  \\  be  allocated  within  45  days. 

Use  of  Pun<s:  Not  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  funds  r  lay  be  used  for  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. { ncluding  supervision,  and  the 
acquisition  of  supplies,  tools  and  equipment. 
The  remainder  of  funds  must  be  used  for 
wages  aind  ber  efits  for  participants. 

Wages;  Eligi  ble  participants  shall  be  paid 
prevailing  ws  ges  but  at  least  minimum 
wage.  Not  m<  >re  than  annualized  rate  of 
$10,000  may  be  subsidized  from  federal 
funds,  adjusted  according  to  an  area  wage 


index.  Wages 
$15,000. 

Authorizatic)n 
1983  and  such 
20  percent  of 
dividuals  for 


$5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
amounts  as  necessary  to  serve 
:he  long-term  unemployed  in- 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  esti- 


mated at  $10  t  illion  for  fiscal  year  1984.* 
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in  Europe.  Japan,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  lose  our  preeminence  in  the 
area  of  scientific  research  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  losses  this  country 
could  imagine.  We  must  reexamine  the 
policies  that  are  leading  us  in  that  di- 
rection. The  gains  far  outweight  the 
prices  in  ths  type  of  research,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this  Nation  to 
fall  behind.  I  cannot  stress  enough  our 
need  to  support  continued  scientific 
research  at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas. 
In  the  future,  let  us  continue  to  be  the 
one  the  world  looks  to  for  the  latest 
discoveries. 


PREVENTING  HUNGER  AT  HOME 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.)          

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  Congressman  Jef- 
fords and  a  bipartisan  group  of  92 
other  Members,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congess  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  maintain  cur- 
rent efforts  in  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  doing  this  because  we  believe 
it  is  a  matter  of  national  shame  that 
hvuiger  is  on  the  rise  in  America.  We 
are  deeply  concerned  about  increasing 
reports  of  malnutrition,  infant  mortal- 
ity, long  lines  at  soup  kitchens,  over- 
crowded emergency  food  centers— all 
happening  in  this  country  of  ours. 
When  growing  numbers  of  families 
and  children  go  hungry,  our  national 
conscience  demands  that  we  respond. 

Despite  the  valiant  and  significant 
efforts  of  churches  and  other  volun- 
teer organizations  in  the  United 
States,  private  efforts  are  simply 
unable  to  meet  fully  the  ever-growing 
need  for  food  created  by  reductions  in 
nutrition  assistance  programs  and  by 
poor  economic  conditions.  We  believe 
that  Federal  nutrition  programs,  in- 
cluding school  lunch,  school  breakfast, 
child  care  food,  sunmier  food,  food 
stamps,  and  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants  and  children 
(WIC).  have  been  already  cut  severe- 
ly—far beyond  their  share  of  the 
budget.  In  the  last  2  years,  they  have 
been  cut  by  more  than  $12  billion 
through  1985.  with  almost  4  million 
low-income  families  hurt  as  a  conse- 
quence. Regardless  of  how  one  may 
feel  about  the  merits  of  these  cuts,  no 
one  can  deny  that  they  have  not  been 
severe,  disproportionate  and  painful. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  persist  reports 
that  the  President  is  considering  even 
further  cuts  in  these  vital  programs. 
The  Congress  last  year  rejected  many 
of  the  administration's  efforts  to  cut 
Federal  nutrition  benefits.  We  believe 
that  Congress  must  resist  further  cuts 
in  these  programs  once  again.  The 
time  has  come  to  stabilize  these  pro- 
grams and  maintain  current  efforts 


and  responsibility  in  Federal  nutrition 
programs  to  try  and  prevent  increases 
in  domestic  himger. 

This  resolution  is  introduced  with 
the  strong  support  and  assistance  of 
Bread  for  the  World,  whose  members 
are  providing  food  to  our  Nation's 
needy  through  soup  kitchens  and  food 
banks  throughout  the  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  this  important  resolution. 
H.  Con.  Res.  40 

Conctirrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  maintain  current  efforts  in 
Federal  nutrition  programs  to  prevent  in- 
creases in  domestic  hunger 
Whereas  Federal  nutrition  programs,  in- 
cluding school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  child 
care  food,  summer  food,  special  supplemen- 
tal food  program  for  women,  infants  and 
children   (WIC),   nutrition   education   and 
training,  special  milk,  elderly  nutrition,  food 
stamps  and  commodity  supplemental  food 
programs  have  been  effective  in  reducing 
hunger    and    malnutrition    in    the    United 
States: 

Whereas  legislation  enacted  in  the  97th 
Congress  reduced  funding  for  child  nutri- 
tion and  food  stamps  by  30  percent  and  20 
percent,  respectively,  resulting  in  significant 
reductions  in  participation  and  benefits  for 
the  needy: 

Whereas  current  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, underemployed  and  discouraged 
workers  have  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  low  income  families  dependent  on  some 
kind  of  federal  food  assistance: 

Whereas  the  valiant  efforts  of  churches 
and  other  volunteer  organizations  in  the 
United  States  are  unable  to  meet  fully  the 
growing  need  for  food  created  by  reductions 
in  nutrition  programs  and  by  poor  economic 
conditions: 

Whereas  nutrition  assistance  to  mothers 
and  children  at  critical  periods  of  growth 
represents  a  cost-effective  way  to  reduce 
infant  mortality  and  promote  long-term 
health: 

Whereas  nutrition  benefits  through  the 
school  lunch  program  and  other  child  nutri- 
tion programs  significantly  contribute  to 
the  health  maintainence  and  learning  po- 
tential of  our  nation's  children: 

Whereas  nutrition  programs  for  elderly 
people,  including  the  food  stamp  program, 
can  prolong  health,  allow  for  independent 
living  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens: 

Whereas  the  food  stamp  program  has  pro- 
vided emergency  nutrition  benefits  to  those 
without  the  means  to  obtain  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  and  is  often  the  only  form  of 
Federal  assistance  available  to  many  unem- 
polyed  workers: 

Whereas  over  the  last  six  years,  six  food 
stamp  laws  have  been  enacted  involving  sub- 
stantial limitations  and  modifications  of  the 
program  that  have  created  confusion  and 
instability  among  both  state  administrators 
and  recipients: 

Whereas  a  Federal  role  in  meeting  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  low-income  Ameicans  is 
appropriate  since  the  costs  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  diet  do  not  vary  significantly 
throughout  the  country:  and 

Whereas  further  reductions  in  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  to  provide  ade- 
quate nutrition  to  the  needy  would  cause  in- 
creasing society:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

<1)  Funding  for  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams including  all  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, elderly  nutrition  programs  and  food 
stamps  should  be  protected  from  further 
budget  cuts  and  should  continue  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  urgencies  of  rising  unem- 
ployment and  food  prices. 

(2)  The  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants  and  children  (WIC)  should 
continue  to  be  funded  at  the  full  level  au- 
thorized by  law. 

<3)  The  Federal  Government  should  main- 
tain current  efforts  and  responsibility  in 
Federal  nutrition  programs  to  prevent  in- 
creases in  domestic  hunger. 


PILOT  PROGRAM  IN  AIR  FORCE 
FOR  CRITICAL  FAMILY  HOUS- 
ING SHORTAGES 


(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  that  is  being  of- 
fered because  of  a  compelling  problem: 
In  a  nimiber  of  areas  around  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  severe  short- 
fall of  military  family  housing  that 
cannot  be  met  by  the  conventional  ap- 
proach to  budgeting  for  military  con- 
struction. There  is  a  great  need  to 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  provide 
the  family  housing  our  military  per- 
sonnel need. 

This  legislation  would  initiate  a  pilot 
program  within  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  that  would  both  allow 
critical  family  housing  shortages  to  be 
met  and  would  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  have  practical,  empirical  data  in 
hand  when  we  consider  whether  to 
make  such  a  method  of  financing  both 
a  permanent  option  and  more  widely 
available.  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly 
on  some  of  the  salient  points  of  this 
proposal. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  leasing  of  housing  facili- 
ties for  periods  of  up  to  30  years  at  no 
more  than  five  separate  locations.  Up 
to  300  units  could  be  leased  at  each  lo- 
cation. 

Generally,  this  legislation  contem- 
plates entering  into  an  agreement  with 
a  developer  to  build  housing  units  and 
to  lease  them  to  the  Air  Force  over  a 
number  of  years.  Existing  housing 
could  be  acquired  on  the  same  basis. 
Such  leasing  authority  would  be  a 
novel  approach  within  the  United 
States,  but  not  a  radical  departure 
from  practices  with  which  the  military 
is  already  quite  familiar.  Right  now, 
the  military  may  enter  into  similar 
long-term  lease  arrangements  overseas 
that  last  up  to  10  years.  This  bill  is 
based  on  current  law  allowing  such 
overseas  leases,  with  longer  terms  al- 
lowed to  obtain  favorable  financing. 


The  leased  facilities  could  be  on  or 
off  military  installations.  The  author- 
ity of  10  U.S.C.  2667  could  be  used  to 
lease  Government-owned  land  at 
nominal  cost  ($1),  where  it  is  available. 
It  is  anticipated  that  most  leases 
would  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  option  to  acquire  the  property  at 
the  end  of  the  term  for  nominal  con- 
sideration ($1).  However,  where  the 
project  is  off  a  base,  there  is  probable 
strong  civilian  demand  in  the  future, 
and  significantly  lower  rents  can  be 
obtained,  the  option  might  be  fore- 
gone. ^   .  . 

Both  the  opportunities  presented  by 
such  a  program  and  the  need  for  such 
a  new  approach  are  apparent. 

For  example,  in  the  17th  District  of 
Texas,  at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  the 
waiting  list  for  military  family  housing 
runs  as  long  as  1  year.  The  problem 
for  our  Air  Force  families  at  Dyess  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  occu- 
pancy rate  for  off-base  apartments 
and  mobile  homes  in  the  area  is  about 
98  percent.  In  May  of  last  year,  some 
855  families  were  caught  in  this  hous- 
ing crunch,  representing  both  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel. 

Out  of  adversity,  however,  ingenuity 
is  often  bom.  The  officers  at  Dyess, 
along  with  officials  from  the  city  of 
Abilene  and  members  of  the  Abilene 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  worked 
together  to  form  a  planning  commit- 
tee—the Abilene/Dyess  Housing,  Om- 
nibus Planning  and  Enterprise,  or  AD 
HOPE,  Committee— to  propose  that 
300  family  units  be  privately  financed 
and  constructed,  and  then  leased  to 
and  later  acquired  by  the  Air  Force.  A 
similar  situation  exists  at  Eielson  Air 
Force  Base  in  Alaska  and  a  proposal  is 
being  generated  regarding  that  base, 
also,  for  private  financing  of  construc- 
tion. 

Both  the  Etepartment  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  acutely  interested  in  this  approach 
to  providing  family  housing.  DOD  has 
commissioned  a  study  of  this  type  of 
financing  and  the  Air  Force  is  provid- 
ing analysis  and  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing these  specific  base  proposals. 

I  know  there  will  be  concern  that  a 
proposal  such  as  this  one  could  be  con- 
sidered to  add  to  off-budget  spending 
in  future  years.  I  believe  my  views  on 
off-budget  spending  are  well  known: 
we  are  suffering  today  because  of 
spending  programs  that  were  written 
into  law  years  ago  that  we  open  ended 
and  provided  for  unpredictable  levels 
of  spending  for  indefinite  periods  of 
time.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
writing  a  blank  check  and  entering 
into  a  leasing  contract  where  you 
know  in  advance  exactly  what  your 
outlays  will  be.  A  long-term  leasing 
proposal  such  as  this  one  will  not  com- 
promise our  ability  to  plan  future 
budgets  and  can  be  quite  cost  effective 
in  the  long  run.  It  will  recognize, 
moreover,    the    immediate    need    to 


lower  our  deficits  while  stUl  providing 
needed  family  housing  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  built  for  several  years 
down  the  line,  if  at  all. 

We  also  have  here  a  chance  to  en- 
courage the  interest  and  involvement 
of  local  communities  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  know  personally  that  there  is 
a  close  relationship  between  the  city 
of  Abilene  and  Dyess  Air  Force  Base. 
Each  is  deeply  interested  in  the  future 
of  the  other  and  both  are  eager  to 
form  the  type  of  partnership  that  this 
bill  would  allow.  To  encourage  this 
type  of  mutually  beneficial  working 
relationship  between  a  local  communi- 
ty and  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
promote  a  New  Federalism  at  its  best. 
I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  is  an 
approach  that  will  allow  us  to  move 
quickly  and  with  flexibility  to  meet 
severe   shortages   of   family    housing 
that  currently  exist,  while  we  acquire 
a   data   base   to   use    in   considering 
future    construction    financing.    Ade- 
quate mechanisms  for  congressional 
review  are  in  place  and  possible  legal 
questions  that  might  relate  to  any  spe- 
cific construction  project,  such  as  the 
proposal  to  use  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
finance    the    Dyess   housing,   can   be 
better  dealt  with  separately  and.  in 
fact,  are  already  being  pursued. 


OMB  FORCES  VA  TO  IGNORE 

DIRECTIVE  OF  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Congress  has 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  qual- 
ity and  the  expense  of  delivering 
health  care  to  veterans  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  a  contract  basis.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  VA  contracted  for 
the  care  of  eligible  veterans  for  both 
hospital  and  outpatient  purposes, 
beyond  the  numbers  provided  for 
under  the  law  then  in  force.  As  a 
result  of  this  situation,  the  Congress 
bailed  them  out  by  amending  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  grant  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  authority  to  exceed 
the  limitations  in  the  law  to  prevent 
hardships  on  the  veterans. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  extended 
the  expiration  date  of  this  authority 
numerous  times.  By  Public  Law  97-251 
we  again  extended  this  authority,  but 
only  for  1  year  or  until  September  30, 
1983.  In  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  H.R.  6350,  the 
Congress  directed  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  provide  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  comprehen- 
sive study,  leading  to  a  permanent  ap- 
proach to  providing  appropriate  and 
cost-effective  medical  care  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  order  that  we  may 
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PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  HEALTH 
CARE  SERVICES  FOR  VETER- 
ANS IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  and  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  for  his 
accurate  statement  and  for  taking  the 
initiative  of  fighting  to  insure  that 
adequate  health  care  services  be  pro- 
vided to  the  thousands  of  needy  veter- 
ans in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. I  most  certainly  welcome  his  ef- 
forts in  this  up  hill  battle  that  I  start- 
ed years  ago. 

It  has  become  apparent,  from  the 
report  presented  by  the  VA  to  Con- 
gress last  Friday,  that  if  we  do  not 
take  a  strong  stance  in  securing  proper 
medical  attention  for  the  veterans  on 
these  Islands,  their  needs  will  continue 
to  be  down  played  in  some  cases  and 
totally  ignored  in  others. 

In  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  H.R.  6350,  the  Congress 
directed  the  VA  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  compre- 
hensive plan  including  any  construc- 
tion project  the  VA  deems  necessary 
to  enable  the  VA  to  offer  complete 
medical  attention  to  the  veterans  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In 
light  of  this  very  specific  language,  it 
is  absurd  to  present  to  Congress  a 
report  which  does  not  contain  the 
views  of  the  VA. 

If  Congress  wanted  an  independent 
study,  it  would  have  asked  for  it.  It  is 
an  insensitive  act  from  the  part  of  the 
VA  to  ignore  the  well-known  and  un- 
disputed fact  that  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  veterans  in  Puerto  Rico 
overwhelm  the  limited  VA  facilities  on 
the  Island  and  to  assume  a  hands-off 
position.  A  previous  report  presented 
to  Congress  by  the  VA  on  this  issue  in 
1981  clearly  portrays  the  health  care 
needs  of  these  men  and  women  as  well 
as  does  this  new  study. 


MRS.  IDA  MAE  BLASSINGAME 
WINS  NATIONAL  MEMBERSHIP 
CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  U.S. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row  Mrs.  Ida  Mae 
Blassingame  of  Jacinto  City,  Tex.,  has 
won  the  national  membership  champi- 
onship for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  in  perspec- 
tive for  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Just  3  years  ago,  Ida  Mae's  chapter, 
the  North  Channel  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  had  396  members  on  its 
rolls.  Today,  because  of  the  efforts  of 


Ida  Mae  Blassingame  and  others, 
there  are  1.513  members— Ida  Mae 
adding  411  members  by  herself. 

For  the  second  straight  year.  Ida 
Mae  swept  all  four  categories  of  com- 
petition for  the  U.S.  Chamber's  na- 
tional membership  competition.  This 
is  unprecedented— no  one  has  ever 
achieved  this  honor  2  years  in  a  row. 
For  her  achievements,  she  is  being 
honored  January  29  in  Houston,  and 
at  the  U.S.  Chamber's  national  con- 
vention here  in  Washington  in  early 
May. 

The  men  and  women  who  make  up 
our  local  chambers  of  commerce  are  in 
the  front  lines  today,  as  America 
fights  for  economic  recovery— a  fight 
we  must  and  will  win.  thanks  to  the 
grassroots  work  of  outstanding  citizens 
like  Ida  Mae  Blassingame. 

The  people  of  the  Houston  area 
salute  Ida  Mae.  The  U.S.  Chamber 
honors  her  achievements.  As  her  rep- 
resentative. I  am  grateful  for  her  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  better  business  and 
more  jobs  for  the  people  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  500.  TO 
REPEAL  INTEREST  AND  DIVI- 
DEND WITHHOLDING 


(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  controversial  and  ob- 
jectionable aspect  of  last  August's  tax 
bill  is  the  provision  for  withholding 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividends.  This 
approach  to  tax  policy  was  a  bad  idea 
when  it  was  proposed  by  President 
Carter,  and  it  is  still  a  bad  idea  today. 

Roughly  three  quarters  of  all  tax- 
payers already  have  too  much  money 
withheld  by  the  IRS  from  their  wage 
income.  They  do  not  need  or  want 
more  withheld. 

If  this  provision  stands,  not  only  will 
money  be  taken  out  of  people's  ac- 
counts, but  they  will  also  lose  the  in- 
terest that  would  have  been  paid  on 
those  purloined  accounts.  I  under- 
stand that  the  loss  to  consumers 
would  be  about  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

Accordingly.  I  support  and  intend  to 
work  for  passage  of  H.R.  500,  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  interest  and  dividend 
withholding.  We  can  well  do  without 
this  odious  withholding  provision 
which  in  effect  accuses  America's 
savers  of  being  tax  cheats. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON. 
DAN  GLICKMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Hon- 
orable Dan  Glickman: 


Washington.  D.C.  January  26.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker.  House  of  Represenlativet, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Rule  L<50)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  informing  you  that 
Mr.  Patriclt  Garcia,  one  of  my  District  Aides 
in  Wichita.  Kansas,  has  been  served  with  a 
number  of  Deposition  Subpoenaes  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Kansas.  The  subpoenaes  call  for  deposi- 
tions to  be  taken  in  Wichita  on  Thursday. 
February  3:  therefore.  I  do  hope  I  will  be 
able  to  have  your  advice  on  the  question  of 
compliance  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Witli  best  regards. 

Dan  Glickman, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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OIL  EXCISE  TAX  IS  ANATHEMA 
TO  HAWAII 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  Tuesday 
night,  the  President  mentioned  a  four- 
part  plan  to  increase  economic  growth 
and  to  reduce  deficits.  I,  like  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  applaud  this  goal 
and  will  work  to  achieve  it.  However, 
his  plan  is  faulty.  Part  four  of  his  plan 
is  a  standby  tax,  featuring  a  1-percent 
surcharge  tax  and  an  oil  excise  tax.  I 
simply  must  disagree  with  the  idea  of 
imposing  an  oil  excise  tax. 

If  the  purpose  of  such  a  tax  is  to 
repair  the  Nation's  roads,  highways 
and  bridges,  the  imposition  of  an 
excise  tax  on  gasoline  and  diesel  fuels 
is  warranted.  However,  the  President 
made  no  mention  of  this  oil  excise  tax 
being  used  for  such  purposes.  He  ex- 
pressly stated  that  the  oil  excise  tax  is 
designed  purely  as  a  revenue-gather- 
ing measure.  A  revenue-gathering 
measure  this  would  surely  be.  but  one 
which  places  an  extremely  unfair 
burden  on  only  a  portion  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  and  is  not  reinvested  in 
our  Nation's  decaying  infrastructure. 

In  Hawaii,  we  have  no  coal.  We  have 
no  natural  gas;  at  least,  none  suitable 
for  use  as  an  energy  source.  We  have 
few  alternatives  to  the  use  of  oil  for 
our  energy  needs.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  fully  95  percent  of  Hawaii's 
energy  needs  are  met  by  oil.  Let  me 
repeat  that.  95  percent.  We  are  hard 
at  work  on  identifying  and  making  use 
of  alternative  sources  of  energy.  Bio- 
mass,  windpower.  solar,  and  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  are  several 
of  the  technologies  which  we  are 
studying  at  this  time.  To  date,  howev- 
er, none  of  them  has  reached  the  stage 
where  they  displace  any  significant 
amounts  of  oil. 

Given  our  dependence  on  oil.  the 
idea  of  an  oil  excise  tax  purely  as  a 
revenue-gathering  measure  is  anathe- 
ma to  my  State.  A  study  has  shown 
that,    given   an   oil    excise    tax,    the 


people  of  Hawaii  would  pay  fully  151 
percent  of  their  equitable  per  capita 
burden.  Residents  of  several  other 
States  would  pay  a  similarly  inequita- 
ble burden.  The  list  of  such  States 
would  include:  Delaware,  at  161  per- 
cent; Wyoming,  at  169  percent;  and 
Alaska,  at  182  percent.  Clearly,  such 
an  unfair  burden  should  not  be  im- 
posed on  the  peoples  of  these  States. 

I  ask  the  members  of  the  President's 
party  to  bring  these  figures  to  his  at- 
tention. The  people  of  Hawaii  and.  I 
am  sure,  the  other  States  I  have  men- 
tioned, stand  ready  to  do  their  fair 
share  to  assist  in  reducing  the  incredi- 
ble deficits  brought  about  by  the 
President's  budgetary  policies.  But. 
only  their  fair  share.  This  oil  excise 
tax  proposal  is  ill  advised,  unfair,  in- 
equitable, and  should  not  remain  in 
the  President's  plan. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  31.  1983 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rule  XI. 
clause  2(a)  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  part  directs  each  standing 
committee  of  the  House  to  adopt  writ- 
ten rules  governing  its  procedure  and 
requires  publication  of  those  rules  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  a  new  Congress  con- 
venes; for  this  Congress  that  date 
occurs  on  February  2,  1983. 

Pursuant  to  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI,  I 
submit  for  printing  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  the  present 
Congress,  adopted  at  the  committee's 
organizational  meeting  on  January  26. 
1983: 

rule  1— applicability  or  house  rules 
The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  (hereafter  in  these  rules  referred  to 
as  the  "Committee")  so  far  as  applicable,  to- 
gether with  the  rules  contained  herein. 
rule  2— scheduling  and  notice  of  meetings 
and  hearings 
Regular  meetings 
(a)(1)  The  Committee  shall  regularly  meet 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  when 
the  House  is  in  session. 

(2)  A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Committee 
may  be  dispensed  with  if.  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (hereaf- 


ter   in    these    rules    referred    to    as    the 
"Chair"),  there  is  no  need  for  the  meeting. 

(3)  Additional  regular  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  may  be  called  by  the 
Chair  or  by  the  filing  of  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  with  the  SUff  Director  of  the 
Committee. 

Notice  for  regular  meetings 

(b)  The  Chair  shall  notify  each  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  agenda  of  each  regu- 
lar meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Committee  at 
least  48  hours  before  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing or  hearing  and  shall  provide  to  each 
such  member,  at  least  24  hours  before  the 
time  of  each  regular  meeting  or  hearing— 

(1)  for  each  bill  or  resolution  scheduled  on 
the  agenda  for  consideration  of  a  rule,  a 
copy  of  (A)  the  bill  or  resolution.  (B)  any 
committee  reports  thereon,  and  (C)  any 
letter  requesting  a  rule  for  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion: and 

(2)  for  each  other  bill,  resolution,  report, 
or  other  matter  on  the  agenda,  a  copy  of  (A) 
the  bill,  resolution,  report,  or  materials  re- 
lating to  the  other  matter  in  question,  and 
(B)  any  report  on  the  bill,  resolution, 
report,  or  other  matter  made  by  any  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee. 

Emergency  meetings  and  hearings 
(c)(1)  The  Chair  may  call  an  emergency 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Committee  at  any 
time  on  any  measure  or  matter  which  the 
Chair  determines  to  be  of  an  emergency 
nature:  provided,  however,  that  the  Chair 
has  made  an  effori  to  consult  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member. 

(2)  As  soon  as  possible  after  calling  an 
emergency  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Chair  shall  notify  each  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  time  and  location 
of  the  meeting  or  hearing  and  shall  particu- 
larly make  an  effort  to  consult  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  or.  in 
such  Member's  absence,  the  next  ranking 
minority  party  members  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  notice  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  <2)  shall  include  the 
agenda  for  the  emergency  meeting  or  hear- 
ing and  copies  of  available  materials  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  provided  under 
subsection  (b)  if  the  emergency  meeting  or 
hearing  was  a  regular  meeting  or  hearing. 

RULE  3— MEETING  PROCEDURES 

In  general 
(a)(1)  Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  called  to  order  and  presided 
over  by  the  Chair  or,  in  the  Chairs  absence, 
by  the  Ranking  Majority  Member  of  the 
Committee  present  as  Acting  Chair. 

(2)  Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee shal  be  open  to  the  public  unless  closed 
in  accordance  with  clause  2(g)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  five-minute  rule  shall  be  observed 
in  the  Interrogation  of  each  witness  before 
the  Committee  until  each  member  of  the 
Committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  witness. 

(4)  When  a  recommendation  is  made  as  to 
the  kind  of  rule  which  should  be  granted  for 
consideration  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  a  copy 
of  the  language  recommended  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  each  member  of  the  Committee  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Committee  meeting  at 
which  the  rule  is  to  be  considered  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  proposed  language  be- 
comes available. 

Voting 
(b)(1)    No    measure    or    recommendation 
shall  be  reported,  deferred,  or  tabled  by  the 
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Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  I  [Committee  is  actually  present. 

(2)  A  roUiiall  vote  of  me  Committee  shall 
be  provide<l  on  any  question  before  the 
Committee  jpon  the  request  of  any  member 
of  the  Comi  nittee. 

(3)  A  reco  -d  of  the  vote  of  each  member  of 
the  Commii  tee  on  each  rollcall  vote  on  any 
matter  befc  re  the  Committee  shall  be  avail- 
able for  pu  }lic  inspection  at  the  offices  of 
the  Commii  tee. 

(4)  Notwi  hstanding  subsection  (fK3).  the 
members  o  the  Committee,  or  one  of  its 
subcommitt  >es.  present  at  a  meeting  or 
hearing  of  the  Committee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee, resi;  ectively,  may,  by  majority  vote, 
limit  the  di  iration  of  debate,  testimony,  or 
Committee  or  subcommittee  consideration 
with  respe  t  to  any  measure  or  matter 
before  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  re- 
spectively. «  r  provide  for  such  debate,  testi- 
mony, or  CO  nsideration  to  end  at  a  time  cer- 
tain. 

Media  coverage  of  committee  and 
aut  committee  proceeedings 

(cX  1 )  The  Committee  and  each  of  its  sub- 
committees may  permit,  by  majority  vote 
for  each  da  r  of  an  open  meeting  or  hearing 
of  the  Com  nittee  or  of  that  subcommittee, 
respectively  the  coverage  of  that  meeting 
or  hearing,  n  whole  or  in  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  r  idio  broadcast,  or  still  photogra- 
phy. 

(2)  Any  ir  edia  coverage  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  b  I  subject  to  all  the  requirements 
and  limitatl  sns  set  forth  in  clause  3  of  rule 
XI  of  the  R  lies  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  t  ^e  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(1)  througli  (13)  of  paragraph  (f)  of  such 
clause  are  lereby  incorporated  as  part  of 
the  rules  oT  the  Committee  applicable  to 
such  covera  ;e. 

Quorum 

(dKl)  For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimo- 
ny On  requists  for  rules,  five  members  of 
the  Commit  tee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  For  th;  purpose  of  hearing  and  talcing 
testimony  en  measures  or  matters  of  origi- 
nal jurisdici  Ion  l)efore  the  Committee,  three 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(3)  For  th  >  purpose  of  the  Committee's  or- 
dering a  n  easure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, clos  ng  suiy  of  its  meetings  or  hear- 
ings to  the  public,  sitting  in  executive  ses- 
sion, or  iss  ling  a  subpoena,  a  majority  of 
the  membei  s  of  the  Committee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quon  m. 

Subpoenas  and  oaths 

(eKl)  Pursuant  to  clause  2(m)  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Ruli  s  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  sul  poena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  tl  le  Committee,  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  on  b  !half  of  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
in  the  cond  ict  of  any  investigation  or  series 
of  investiga  .ions  or  activities,  only  when  au- 
thorized b]  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting,  a  m)  jority  being  present. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  authorize  and  issue 
subpoenas  under  such  clause  during  any 
period  in  « hich  the  House  has  adjourned 
for  a  period  of  longer  than  three  days. 

(3)  Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Cha  r  or  by  any  member  designated 
by  the  Coi  imittee,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chair  or  such 
member. 

(4)  The  C  lair,  or  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, ma: '  administer  oaths  to  witnesses 
before  the  ( lommittee. 

Hearings  on  rules 
(f)  The  f  illowing  procedures  shall  apply, 
as    determi  led    by    the    Chair,    acting    on 


behalf  of  the  Committee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee,  to  Committee  meetings  and 
hearings  on  rules: 

(DA  measure  or  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  is  determined  to  be  non-con- 
troversial as  to  both  type  of  rule  and  sub- 
stantive content  may  be  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  without  any 
hearing. 

(2)  A  measure  or  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  is  determined  non-controver- 
sial as  to  substantive  content  but  controver- 
sial as  to  type  of  rule  may  be  the  subject  of 
a  Committee  hearing  at  which  the  principal 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  rule  will 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  testify  only 
as  to  the  type  of  rule  to  be  granted. 

(3)  A  measure  or  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  is  determined  to  be  controver- 
sial as  to  substantive  content  by  at  least  six 
members  of  the  Committee  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Committee  hearing  at  which  all  in- 
terested Members  of  Congress  who  are  pro- 
ponents or  opponents  of  the  measure  or 
matter  will  be  provided  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  testify. 

General  oversight  responsibility 
(g)(1)  The  committee  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  applica- 
tion, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

(2)  Upon  direction  of  the  Chair,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  to  discuss  and  formulate 
oversight  plans  for  each  new  Congress,  as 
described  in  clause  2(c)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

RULE  4— SDBCOMlflTTEES 

Application  of  House  and  committee  rules 

(a)(1)  As  provided  by  clause  1(a)(2)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, subcommittees  of  the  committee  are  a 
part  of  the  Committee  and  are  subject  to  its 
authority  and  direction. 

(2)  Subcommittees  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  subject  (insofar  as  applicable)  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and, 
except  as  provided  in  this  rule,  to  the  rules 
of  the  Committee. 

Establishment  and  responsibilities  of 
sul)committees 

(b)(1)  There  shall  be  two  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  as  follows: 

(A)  Subconunittee  on  the  Legislative  Proc- 
ess, which  shall  have  general  responsibility 
for  measures  or  matters  related  to  relations 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch. 

(B)  Subcommittee  on  Rules  of  the  House, 
which  shall  have  general  responsibility  for 
measures  or  matters  related  to  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  relations 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary, 
and  internal  operations  of  the  House. 

In  addition,  each  such  subcommittee  shall 
have  specific  responsibility  for  such  other 
measures  or  matters  as  the  Chair  refers  to 
it. 

(2)  Each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  its  general  responsibility. 

Reference  of  measures  and  matters  to 
subcommittees 

(c)(1)  In  view  of  the  unique  procedural  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee— 

(A)  no  special  order  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bill  or  resolution  shall  be 


referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and 

(B)  all  other  measures  or  matters  shall  be 
subject  to  consideration  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee except  for  those  measures  or  matters  re- 
ferred by  the  Chair  to  one  or  both  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  refer  a  measure  or 
matter,  which  is  within  the  general  respon- 
sibility of  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee,  Jointly  or  exclusively  to  the 
other  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
where  the  Chair  deems  it  appropriate. 

(3)  In  referring  any  measure  or  matter  to 
a  subcommittee,  the  Chair  may  specify  a 
date  by  which  the  subcommittee  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  Committee. 

(4)  The  Chair  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  re-call  for  full 
Committee  consideration  any  measure  or 
matter  referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee. 

Subcommittee  membership 

(d)  The  size  and  ratio  of  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  be  determined  by  the  Conunittee 
at  its  organizational  meeting  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Congress.  Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  to  subcom- 
mittee by  the  Chair  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  applicable  to  each  party. 

Subcommittee  leadership 

(e)(1)  The  majority  party  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  have  the  right,  in  order  of 
full  Conunittee  seniority,  to  bid  to  be  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee.  Any  such  bid  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  secret  ballot  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  majority  party 
caucus  of  the  Conunittee.  If  such  members 
reject  a  member's  bid  to  chair  a  subcommit- 
tee, the  next  most  senior  majority  member 
of  the  Conunittee  may  bid  for  the  chair  as 
in  the  first  instance. 

(2)  The  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  shall  designate  one  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members  appointed  to  each 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  to  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member  for  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings 

(f)(1)  Each  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  meet,  hold  hearings,  re- 
ceive testimony,  mark  up  legislation,  and 
report  to  the  full  Committee  on  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  referred  to  it. 

(2)  No  subconunittee  of  the  Committee 
may,  without  the  Chair's  approval,  meet  or 
hold  a  hearing  at  the  same  time  as  a  meet- 
ing or  hearing  of  the  full  Committee  is 
being  held. 

(3)  The  chair  of  each  subcommittee  shall 
schedule  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee only  after  consultation  with  the 
Chair. 

(4)  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  is 
not  a  member  of  a  particular  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  may  sit  with  the  subcom- 
mittee during  any  of  its  meetings  and  hear- 
ings, but  shall  not  have  authority  to  vote, 
cannot  be  counted  for  a  quorum,  and  cannot 
raise  a  point  of  order  at  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

Quorum 
(g)  A  quorum  of  each  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  purposes 
of  closing  a  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  public  or  for  ordering  a 
measure  or  recommendation  reported  to  the 
full  Committee.  For  all  other  purixises,  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  a  subcommittee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Any  vacancy  in 


the  membership  of  a  subcommittee  shall 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  functions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Records 
(h)  Each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
shall  provide  the  full  Committee  with  copies 
of  such  records  of  votes  taken  in  the  sub- 
committee and  such  other  records  with  re- 
spect to  the  subcommittee  as  the  Chair 
deems  necessary  for  the  Conunittee  to 
comply  with  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
House. 

RULE  5— BUDGET  AND  TRAVEL 

Budget 

(a)  The  Chair,  in  consultation  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  shall  prepare 
for  each  session  of  Congress  a  budget  pro- 
viding amounts  for  staff,  necessary  travel, 
investigation,  and  other  expenses  of  the 
Committee  and  iU  subcommittees. 
Travel 

(b)(1)  The  Chair  may  authorize  travel  for 
any  member  and  any  staff  member  of  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  activities  or 
subject  matters  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Before  such  authori- 
zation is  granted,  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Chair  in  writing  the  following: 

(A)  The  purpose  of  the  travel. 

(B)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is 
to  occur.  ^  . 

(C)  The  names  of  the  SUtes  or  countries 
to  be  visited  and  the  length  of  time  to  be 
spent  in  each. 

(D)  The  names  of  members  and  stair  oi 
the  Committee  for  whom  the  authorization 
is  sought.  _ 

(2)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Chair  on 
any  travel  they  have  conducted  under  this 
subsection,  including  a  description  of  their 
itinerary,  expenses,  and  activities,  and  of 
pertinent  information  gained  as  a  result  of 
such  travel.  ,  ^ 

(3)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  and  regulations  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


RULE  6— STAFF 

In  general 
(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
rule,  a  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee,  pro- 
fessional and  clercial  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  investigating  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee compensated  from  funds  provided  by 
any  expense  resolution,  shall  be  appointed, 
and  may  be  removed,  by  the  Chair  and  shall 
work  under  the  general  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Chair. 

(2)  Except  for  any  staff  appointed  by  the 
ranking  minority  party  member  of  a  sub- 
committee (pursuant  to  subsection  (O)  or  by 
any  other  minority  party  member  of  the 
Committee  (pursuant  to  subsection  (b)),  all 
professional  and  clerical  staff  provided  to 
the  minority  party  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee under  paragraphs  (a)(2)  and  (b)(2),  re- 
spectively, of  clause  6  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  shall 
be  appointed,  and  may  be  removed,  by  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  shall  work  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  such  Member. 
Associate  staff 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  one  person,  whom  the 
Chair  shall  appoint  to  the  professional  or 
clercial  staff  of  the  Committee  and  who 


shall  work  under  the  general  supervteion 
and  direction  of  the  member.  The  type  of 
staff  to  which  such  a  person  is  appointed 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Chair.  In  the 
case  of  a  person  recommended  by  a  majority 
party  member,  and  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  case  of  a  person  recommended 
by  a  minority  party  member. 

Subcommittee  staff 
(c)(1)  The  Chair  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  each  authorized  to  designate  one 
person,  whom  the  Chair  shall  appoint  to  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Committee  and 
who  shall  work  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Chair  or  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  respectively,  of  the 
subcommittee. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  assign  investigating 
sUff  of  the  Conunittee  compensated  from 
funds  provided  by  any  expense  resolution  to 
assist  in  work  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  to  the  extent  the  Chair  deter- 
mines it  to  be  appropriate,  and  any  such 
staff  to  the  extent  so  assigned  shall  work 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Chair  of  the  subcommittee. 
Compensation  of  staff 
(dHl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Chair 
shall  fix  the  compensation  of  all  profession- 
al, clerical,  and  Investigating  staff  of  the 
Committee,  as  provided  by  clause  6(c)  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(2)  Except  upon  the  Chair's  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Committee,  compensation  paid 
to  associate  staff  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  exceed  a  maximum  rate  of 
pay  per  annum  determined  by  the  Commit- 
tee at  Its  organizational  meeting  at  the  start 
of  each  new  Congress,  except  that  such 
maximum  rate  of  pay  shall  be  subject  to  ad- 
justment by  the  Chair  within  the  term  of  a 
Congress  In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970  (2 
U.S.C.  60a-2) 

Certification  of  staff 
(e)(1)  To  the  extent  any  staff  member  of 
the  Committee  or  any  of  Its  subcommittees 
does  not  work  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Chair,  the  member  of  the 
Committee  who  supervises  and  direcU  the 
staff  members  work  shall  file  with  the 
Staff  Director  of  the  Committee  (not  later 
than  the  tenth  day  of  each  month)  a  certifi- 
cation regarding  the  staff  member's  work 
for  that  member  for  the  preceding  calendar 
month. 

(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Chair 
may  prescribe,  shall  Identify  each  staff 
member  by  name,  and  shall  state  that  the 
work  engaged  In  by  the  staff  member  and 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  sUff  member  for 
the  member  of  the  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  month  in  question  met  the  require- 
ments of  clause  6  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Any  certification  of  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  of  its  subcommittees,  made 
by  the  Chair  in  compliance  with  any  provi- 
sion of  law  or  regulation  shall  be  made  (A) 
on  the  basis  of  the  certifications  filed  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent  the  sUff  is  not 
under  the  Chair's  supervision  and  direction, 
and  (B)  on  his  own  responsibility  to  the 
extent  the  staff  is  under  the  Chairs  super- 
vision and  direction. 


RULE  7— COIOIITTEE  ADMIIIISTRATIOH 

Reporting 
(a)  Whenever  the  Committee  authorizes 
the  favorable  reporting  of  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion from  the  Committee— 

(1)  the  Chair  or  Acting  Chair  shall  report 
it  to  the  House  or  designate  a  member  of 
the  Committee  to  do  so,  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  In 
which  the  Conunittee  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Chair  shall  allow,  to  the  extent 
that  the  anticipated  floor  schedule  permits, 
any  member  of  the  Committee  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  submit  views  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Committee  report  on  the  bill  or 
resolution. 

Any  such  report  shall  conUin  all  matters  re- 
quired by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives (or  by  any  provision  of  law  en- 
acted as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House)  and  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  the  Chair  deems  appropriate. 

Accords 
(b)(1)  There  shall  be  a  transcript  made  of 
each  regular  meeting  and  hearing  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  transcript  may  be  print- 
ed if  the  Chair  decides  it  is  appropriate  or  if 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee requests  such  printing. 

(2)  The  minutes  of  each  executive  meeting 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
compliance  with  clause  2(e)(2)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  actions  of  the  Committee  and  of  Its  sub- 
committees. The  record  shall  contain  all  In- 
formation required  by  clause  2(e)(1)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives and  shall  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices 
of  the  Committee. 

Calendars 
(cKl)  The  Committee  shall  maintain  a 
Committee  Calendar,  which  shall  include  aU 
bills  resolutions,  and  other  matters  referred 
to  or  reported  by  the  Conunittee  and  all 
bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters  report- 
ed by  any  other  Committee  on  which  a  rule 
has  been  granted  or  formally  requested. 
The  Calendar  shall  contain  (A)  the  number, 
a  brief  description,  and  the  name  of  the 
principal  sponsoring  Member  of  each  such 
bill  or  resolution,  (B)  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee or  committees  which  reported  such 
bill  or  resolution  (In  the  case  of  measures  on 
which  a  rule  has  been  granted  or  formally 
requested),  and  (C)  such  further  informa- 
tion as  the  Chair  may  direct.  The  Calendar 
shall  be  published  periodically,  but  in  no 
case  less  often  than  once  In  each  session  of 
Congress.  ._  „  , 

(2)  The  staff  of  the  Committee  shall  fur- 
nish each  member  of  the  Committee  with  a 
list  of  all  bills  or  resolutions  on  which  a  rule 
has  been  formally  requested  but  not  yet 
granted.  The  list  shall  be  updated  each 
week  when  the  House  Is  In  session  and  shall 
conUin  (A)  the  number,  a  brief  description, 
and  the  name  of  the  principal  sponsoring 
Member,  of  each  such  bill  or  resolution,  (B) 
the  name  of  the  committee  or  committees 
which  reported  such  bill  or  resolution  and 
the  dates  of  such  reports,  (C)  the  date  on 
which  a  rule  was  formally  requested,  and 
(D)  a  description  (if  any)  of  the  rule  re- 
quested by  each  such  committee. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2), 
a  rule  is  considered  as  formally  requested 
when  the  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
has  reported  a  bill  or  resolution  (or  a 
member  of  such  committee  authorized  to 
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chairman's  behalf)  (A)  has  re- 
writing  to  the  Chair,   that  a 
!  cheduled  on  a  rule  for  the  con- 
the  bill  or  resolution,  and  (B) 
the  Committee  with  an  ade- 
numb^r  of  copies  of  the  bill  or  resolu- 
together  with  the  final 
comlnittee  report  thereon. 


act  on  the 

quested,   in 

hearing  be 

sideration 

has  suppliei  I 

quale 

tion.  as  re^rted. 

printed 


Other  procedures 
(d)  The  Chair  may  establish  such  other 
Committee  procedures  and  take  such  ac- 
tions as  ma]  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
rules  or  to  I  Etcilitate  the  effective  operation 
of  the  Comr  littee  and  its  sut>committees. 


RULE  8—, 

The  rules 
fied.  amended, 
majority  vo  e 
written  noti% 
been  prov 
48  hours  before 
which  the  v 


A»  ENDMENTS  TO  COMMITTEE  RULES 

jf  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 

,  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of  a 

of  its  memt)ers.  but  only  if 

of  the  proF>osed  change  has 

to  each  such  member  at  least 

the  time  of  the  meeting  at 

( ite  on  the  change  occurs. 
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pro  tempore.  Under 
Drder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
infbrmed  the  House  of  the  De- 
death  of  our  respected  and 
1  ormer     colleague,     George 
Uameda,  Calif.  January  15 
been  George's  92d  birth- 
but  the  years  since 
House  in  1972  have  been 
for   George   and   I    am 
I  had  a  chance  to  know 
with  him  after  his  retire- 
the  House  of  Representa- 


1  'aul  Miller  was  bom  in  San 
Calif.,  on  January  15,  1891. 
public  and  private  schools 
(irea  and  graduated  from  St. 
C(  liege   in    1912.   Prom    1912 
entered  the  U.S.  Army  during 
I,  George  worked  as  a  civil 
During   World   War   I,    he 
from  the  school  of  fire  for 
lery.  Fort  Sill,  Okla..  and 
as  lieutenant  in  the  36th 
Field  Artillery.  Prom  1921 
George  was  a  staff  member 
.  Veterans  Bureau  and  he 
to  his  activities  as  a  civil 
[n   1928   he  became  a  co- 
he  Mack  Travel  Service  of 
His  long  and  distin- 
le^lative  career  commenced 
elected  to  the  California 
in  1936.  He  served  in 
until    1941    when    he 
executive  secretary  to  the 
Division  of  Pish  and  Game. 
i>eorge  was  elected  to  the 
and  he  served  with  dis- 
1972.  having  completed 
this  House.  At  his  retire- 
\  ^as  chairman  of  the  House 
on  Science  and  Astronau- 
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tics,  now  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee. 

His  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  space  program  and 
scientific  development  generally  are 
well  known  to  those  who  served  with 
him.  As  a  California  colleague  pointed 
out  when  George  retired,  when  he 
took  over  the  Space  Committee  in 
1961,  "he  was  faced  with  a  program 
about  which  there  was  much  enthusi- 
asm, but  also  about  which  little  was 
known  and  much  had  yet  to  be  invent- 
ed. The  task  which  faced  the  commit- 
tee in  drawing  up  the  legislation  to 
meet  the  goals  which  the  Nation  had 
set  for  itself  in  space  exploration  was 
extremely  complex,  but  George  Miller 
knew  how  to  go  about  it.  In  the  proc- 
ess he  endeared  himself  not  only  to 
his  constituents  and  the  Nation,  but  to 
his  peers  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee." And  his  efforts  were  recog- 
nized, for  in  1967  he  received  the 
Robert  H.  Goddard  Memorial  Trophy, 
an  honor  that  has  also  gone  to 
Wemher  von  Braun,  John  Glenn,  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  among  others. 

George  Miller  also  spent  many  hours 
on  issues  as  diverse  as  those  that  come 
before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  for  he 
served  well  on  all  of  those  bodies.  He 
was  also  a  special  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 

George  had  a  deep  respect  for  and 
interest  in  things  scientific.  In  his  80th 
year  his  curiosity  took  him  to  Antarc- 
tica and  today  there  is  a  high  plateau 
there  named  for  him— the  Miller 
Bluffs.  The  overhaul  of  the  charter  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  was 
something  George  helped  accomplish 
during  his  chairmanship,  and  he  was 
active  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  One 
of  George's  major  disappointments,  I 
think,  was  our  failure  to  follow  up  on 
his  pioneering  efforts  to  gain  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  in  this  country. 
But  this  is  not  a  failure  of  his  vision, 
but,  rather  our  failure  to  heed  his  call 
for  a  change  that  he  believed  was  nec- 
essary for  the  country's  well-being. 

When  I  sadly  announced  George's 
death  to  this  House  earlier  this 
month,  I  quoted  the  fine  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper).  When  George  retired,  the 
gentleman  said: 

We  shall  remember  George  Miller  for 
what  he  has  done  here  in  those  28  meaning- 
ful years,  but  the  fact  that  will  linger  long- 
est in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  us  is 
the  man,  George  Miller,  the  modest  man, 
the  gracious,  gallant  gentleman,  the  kindly 
human  being,  the  man  who  looked  UF>on  the 
world  with  kindness,  the  man  who  looked 
upon  his  fellow  men  with  affection,  who 
look  toward  the  future  with  confidence,  re- 
specting always  the  great  past,  because  he 
had  made  such  a  large  contribution. 


Indeed,  running  through  the  re- 
marks made  at  the  time  of  George's 
leavetaking  from  this  House  is  the 
theme  that  George  Miller  was  "a  good 
and  kindly  gentleman,"  "a  very  fine 
and  very  warm  friend  and  guide,"  and 
that  he  was  a  helpful  and  wise  coun- 
selor to  younger  Members  who  came 
to  him.  It  is  clear  from  the  record  and 
from  my  dealings  with  George  Miller 
that  he  was,  above  all,  a  good  human 
being,  and  I  think  it  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  there  is,  today, 
on  the  lunar  landscape,  a  plaque  that 
bears  the  name  of  our  departed  col- 
league—George Miller. 

My  condolences  go  out  to  George's 
wife  of  many  years,  Esther,  and  the 
rest  of  his  family.  He  lived  a  full  and 
productive  life  and  left  much  behind 
to  testify  to  his  worthwhile  accom- 
plishments. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  some  portions  of  an  out- 
standing history  of  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  written 
by  our  former  colleague.  Ken  Hechler. 
This  history,  entitled  "Toward  the 
Endless  Frontier,"  provides  clear  and 
detailed  documentation  of  the  great 
gains  made  in  science  and  science  leg- 
islation during  Chairman  Miller's 
tenure. 

APOLLO  IT  AND  CHAIRMAN  MILLER'S 
RETIREMENT 

On  December  19.  1972.  the  Apollo  17  as- 
tronauts completed  their  journey  to  the 
Moon— the  sixth  manned  landing  and  the 
last  of  the  Apollo  series.  Dr.  Harrison  H. 
Schmltt,  a  trained  geologist,  became  the 
first  astronaut-scientist  to  make  the  Moon 
landing;  he  later  joined  another  former  as- 
tronaut. John  H.  Glenn,  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  end  of  the  Apollo  program  almost  co- 
incided with  the  close  of  Chairman  Miller's 
fruitful  career,  the  last  1 1  years  of  which  he 
served  at  the  helm  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
chairmanship.  Miller  was  always  compared 
favorably  with  his  predecessor.  Representa- 
tive Overton  Brooks,  under  whose  chair- 
manship subcommittees  automatically  were 
held  in  tight  rein.  It  was  Chairman  Miller's 
genergus  delegation  of  authority  to  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Teague  that  enabled  the  most  heavily  fi- 
nanced aspects  of  NASA's  space  prggram  to 
succeed  so  admirably  in  the  leadership  and 
oversight  received  from  Congress.  In  his 
own  right.  Chairman  Miller  pioneered  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Science,  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  which 
came  to  its  fullest  flower  under  its  first 
chairman.  Congressman  Daddario.  Miller's 
deep  interest  in  general  science  led  to  the 
broadening  of  the  charter  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
and  the  movement  toward  converting  the 
United  States  to  the  metric  system. 

In  1967,  Chairman  Miller  was  awarded  the 
Robert  H.  Goddard  memorial  trophy  for 
"his  sustained  leadership  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  national  policy  contribut- 
ing immeasurably  to  the  remarkable  accom- 
plishments of  the  U.S.  space  effort."  Mil- 
ler's adulation  for  Dr.  Goddard.  the  ac- 
knowledged "father  of  American  rocketry," 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  arranged  to 


have  Goddard's  portrait  displayed  in  the 
main  committee  room.  2318  Raybum.  al- 
though the  portrait  of  Representative  Over- 
ton Brooks,  the  first  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  conspicuously  absent. 

Through  Chairman  Miller's  leadership, 
the  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology, 
begun  by  Chairman  Brooks,  was  expanded 
and  strengthened.  An  additional  scientific 
panel,  the  Research  Management  Advisory 
Panel,  also  worked  closely  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  helped  broaden  the  dialogue  be- 
tween scientists  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  (Demo- 
crat of  Colorado),  who  served  for  two  years 
on  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
and  later  became  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  had  this  to 
say  about  his  fellow  chairman: 

I  have  always  found  George  Miller  to  be 
understanding  and  friendly,  ready  for  a 
light  remark  when  it  was  in  order  and  for  a 
serious  one  when  it  was  in  order. 

Chairman  Miller  ran  his  committee  in  a 
quiet  and  conversational  sort  of  fashion, 
never  flamboyant,  given  to  occasional 
flashes  of  petulance  or  anger  but  not  by 
nature  combative,  always  unhurried  and  full 
of  frequently  lengthy  anecdotes.  In  1971, 
when  the  House  leadership  decided  to  make 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  a 
non-major  committee  to  accommodate  mem- 
bers who  wanted  the  chance  to  serve  on  an 
additional  committee,  some  of  the  higher 
ranked  members  like  Congressman  Karth 
were  angry  with  Chairman  Miller.  Millers 
defense  was  that  the  move  was  made  to  ac- 
commodate members  and  to  prevent  whole- 
sale defections  from  the  committee.  In  any 
event.  Chairman  Millers  agreement  was 
characteristic  of  his  general  approach 
toward  l>oth  the  House  leadership  (a  team- 
playing  spirit  of  cooperation)  and  toward 
his  own  committee  members  (to  favor  and 
accommodate  those  committee  members 
who  were  team  players  rather  than  maver- 
icks). 

His  colleagues  in  the  Congress  respected 
Chairman  Miller.  They  listened  intently, 
and  applauded  vigorously  as  he  interrupted 
debates  on  any  issue  to  announce  the  latest 
successes  in  manned  or  unmanned  space 
flight. 

Chairman  Miller  pioneered  in  building 
strong  relationships  with  leaders  of  science 
in  other  nations.  He  sponsored  the  estab- 
lishment in  1971  of  a  new  Subcommittee  on 
International  Cooperation  in  Science  and 
Space.  He  traveled  more  extensively  than 
any  other  committee  member,  and  from 
Stockholm  to  Sydney,  Rome  to  Romania,  he 
was  always  eager  to  board  a  plane  to  deliver 
an  address  and  cement  relationships  with 
those  interested  in  scientific  development 
abroad.  At  the  age  of  80,  Chairman  Miller 
made  a  special  trip  to  the  South  Pole  at  the 
special  invitation  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  And  he  swelled  with  natural 
pride  when  the  National  Commission  on 
Geographical  Names  in  September  1972, 
designated  an  extensive  range  of  high  pla- 
teau in  Antarctica  as  "Miller  Bluffs. " 

Exactly  one  week  after  the  Apollo  17  as- 
tronauts had  splashed  down  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  last  manned  flight  to  the  Moon 
in  the  Apollo  series.  Chairman  Miller  wrote 
a  farewell  letter  to  NASA  Administrator 
Fletcher.  He  observed: 

The  conclusion  of  the  Apollo  program 
leaves  me  with  very  mixed  feelings  indeed. 
As  I  look  back  over  the  years  to  1959,  when 
the  American  people  committed  themselves 
to  the  exploration  of  space,  I  am  struck 


with  a  deep  sense  of  quiet,  profound  pride 
at  what  we  have  accomplished,  especially  In 
manned  space  flight.  *  •  ' 

The  plethora  of  benefit*  of  our  program 
going  directly  to  people  today  and  to  gen- 
erations to  come  are.  to  me,  immeasurable, 
but  nonetheless  real.  And  they  are  rooted  in 
almost  every  discipline— medicine,  geology, 
geodesy,  astronomy,  planetary  physics— the 
list  is  much  too  long  to  enumerate.  It  is  re- 
sults such  as  these  that  vindicate  and  high- 
light the  faith  In  the  promise  given  to  the 
American  people  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  space  program  In  1959.  *  •  * 

I  depart  from  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  with  boundless  pride  and 
satisfaction  with  the  signal  success  of  the 
relationship  between  NASA  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  will  watch  in  the  years  to  come  for 
even  greater  results  that  will  undoubtedly 
come  from  that  warm,  cooperative  effort. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
and  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Stark)  for  giving  us  this 
opportunity  to  evoke  the  memory  of  a 
truly  great  man  and  great  Americsui 
and  a  great  Congressman. 

George  Miller  was  in  the  Congress 
when  I  came  to  be  sworn  in  in  1962. 
and  he  was  one  of  those  that  reached 
out  a  friendly,  helping  hand  from 
what  we  then  even  considered  a  senior 
Member  of  the  House. 

I  think  one  aspect  of  Congressman 
Miller's  great  rendering  of  service  to 
America  has  not  really  been,  through 
the  years,  emphasized  or  brought  out. 
George  Miller  was  primarily  an  engi- 
neer with  a  tremendous  scientific  and 
scientifically  trained  and  disciplined 
mind,  as  well  as  a  skilled  legislator.  I 
think  his  skill  as  a  legislator  overshad- 
owed his  tremendous  engineering  in- 
tellect. 

I  had  read  of  George  Miller  because 
I,  myself,  first  studied  engineering, 
went  through  engineering  before  I 
turned  to  the  study  of  law  and.  there- 
fore, have  maintained  a  very  intense 
interest  in  things,  engineering,  me- 
chanical, and  the  like.  I  had  read  of 
George  Miller  mostly  in  scientific  as 
well  as  in  quasi-scientific  periodicals 
because  it  was  George  Miller  who  was 
advancing  and  was  a  seminal,  originat- 
ing mind  in  this  field  of  transportation 
known  as  your  air  cushion  rail  system 
which,  unfortunately,  the  United 
States  lost  whatever  leadership  it  ini- 
tially had  in  its  development  to  such 
countries,  believe  it  or  not,  as  France 
and  Spain,  where  this  type  of  locomo- 


tion is  now  not  only  fully  developed 
but  in  use,  where  you  have  trains 
speeding  at  an  average  rate  of  200 
miles  an  hour,  based  on  techniques 
and  technology  that  former  Congress- 
man Miller  had  very  much  experi- 
mented with.  Initiated  early  in  his 
career  before  I  guess  he  even  thought 
of  going  into  a  political  venture. 

On  top  of  that  as  a  legislator,  I  re- 
member well  he  was  in  the  advance  of 
the  constructive,  creative  type  of 
thinking  that  separates  the  men  from 
the  boys  in  the  political-legislative  en- 
deavor. I  have  always  held  that  this 
type  of  endeavor  in  America  is  still  in 
the  process  of  the  making. 

In  countries  such  as  England,  where 
you  have  a  tradition  of  1,000  years  of 
government,  the  word  "political  pro- 
fessional," or  a  "professional  politi- 
cian," is  a  phrase  of  honor.  In  our 
country,  unfortunately,  the  standard 
of  success  is  what  the  size  of  our  bank 
account  is,  what  our  pocketbook  size 
is.  We  hold  to  the  theory  that  if  we 
are  successful  in  business,  if  we  are 
wealthy,  affluent,  we  can  be  successful 
in  anything.  Of  course,  this  is  not  true 
necessarily,  as  the  English  experience 
clearly  shows  us.  There  a  man  like 
Winston  Churchill  proudly  was  called 
a  professional  politician. 

I  feel  in  America  we  are  learning 
slowly  but  surely  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals who  by  attribute,  training, 
background,  are  headed  for  this  thing 
"public  venture."  and  who  train  for  it; 
and  in  this  endeavor  I  think  we  are 
called  upon  to  develop,  if  we  do  not 
have  them,  skills  and  education  that 
would  lead  us  to  what  I  call  this  pro- 
fession of  legislative  advocacy. 

George  Miller  had  that  tremendous- 
ly happy  blending  of  the  professional 
technician,  technologist,  scientist,  who 
learned  his  mathematics  in  the  deduc- 
tive as  well  as  the  inductive  process, 
and  then  his  legislative  or  legal,  be- 
cause we  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  lawmaking  processes, 
and  his  lawmaking  functions  to  which 
this  great  mind  contributed  much. 

I  express  my  sadness  at  his  passing.  I 
end  up,  as  I  started,  thanking  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
for  giving  us  the  opportunity  for  evok- 
ing the  memory  of  a  truly  great  Con- 
gressman and  great  American. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  his  heartfelt 
words. 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
learned  with  sadness  of  the  death  of 
our  former  colleague.  George  P.  Miller 
of  California.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Calfiomia.  Mr.  Stark. 
taking  this  time  to  allow  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  to  have  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

George  Miller  came  to  Congress  as 
World  War  II  was  nearing  its  end.  His 
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14  terms  o  service  spanned  some  of 
the  most  :hallenging  years  in  our 
country's  h  story.  He  had  a  number  of 
legislative  i  iterests  but  I  believe  that 
the  work  oi  which  he  was  most  proud, 
and  for  wh  ch  he  will  be  most  remem- 
bered, was  in  connection  with  our 
space  prog  tun.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Space  and  Astronautics, 
George  Miller  was  deeply  involved  in 
fashioning  i  program  of  space  explora- 
tion which  would  adequately  respond 
to  the  laun  :hing  of  sputnilc  by  the  So- 
viets. He  w  IS  a  man  of  vision  who  un- 
derstood th  It  the  benefits  of  the  space 
program  w(  re  going  to  be  measured  in 
terms  othe  ■  than  the  distances  space- 
craft could  travel  or  the  number  of 
satellites  th  at  could  be  launched. 

I  had  th(  pleasure  of  working  with 
Chairman  filler  on  legislation  to  im- 
plement th  ;  space  effort  of  the  United 
States.  I  a  Imired  his  ability  and  his 
commitmer  t  to  the  issues  in  which  he 
believed,  i  e  was  a  great  American 
whose  con  ributions  to  this  country 
will  not  be  brgotten.* 
•  Mr.  ANlii  UNZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  my  loUeagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  Hoiorable  George  P.  Miller. 
who  died  on  December  29,  1982.  He 
was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  not 
only  in  sue  i  subjects  as  oceanography 
and  astroni  lUtics,  but  also  a  man  with 
the  perceptive  ability  to  coordinate 
scientific  p-ograms  without  benefit  of 
precedent,  past  guidelines,  or  studies 
to  lead  him 

George  lliller.  who  retired  at  the 
close  of  th( !  92d  Congress  in  1972,  was 
the  chaiman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  anl  Astronautics,  now  called 
the  Scienc((  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. In  the  four  terms  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  ser  e  with  him  in  the  House.  I 
observed  with  admiration  the  dedica- 
tion, enthusiasm,  and  inspiring  dili- 
gence of  his  outstanding  legislator 
and  it  was  vith  pride  that  I  called  him 
a  friend.  :  missed  him  here  in  the 
Halls  of  Cangress  and  he  served  the 
people  of  I  he  Eighth  District  of  Cali- 
fornia so  V  ell  by  playing  a  major  role 
in  the  coi  sideration  and  passage  of 
many  measures  helpful  to  the  people 
of  his  disti  ict  and  the  best  interests  of 
his  countn  • 

Chairma »  Miller  came  to  the  House 
in  1945  fol  owing  a  career  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  and.  before 
that,  as  a  ^ivil  engineer.  As  a  leader  in 
California  j  politics,  George  Miller 
served  as  :,  member  of  the  State  land 
commission  and  as  executive  director 
of  the  Cal  f omia  Division  of  Fish  and 
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highly  eff  tctive  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  a  higl  ly  regarded  member  of  the 
Armed  Sei  vices  Committee.  Addition- 
ally, he  sei  ved  as  chairman  of  the  first 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography,  and 
as  a  memi  er  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fishei  ies  Committee 


George  Miller  took  over  as  chairman 
of  the  newly  created  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  in  1961.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  that  innovative 
creativity  was  called  for,  it  was  at  the 
begiiuiing  stages  of  our  space  program. 
Though  there  was  much  enthusiasm 
for  space  projects,  no  people,  no  gov- 
ernment, and  no  legislator  had  had 
any  experience  in  organizing  and  ad- 
ministering public  projects  of  such 
magnitude.  It  was  George  Miller  who 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  his  lead- 
ership came  to  be  recognized  by  the 
people  of  his  State  and  Nation,  as  well 
as  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House,  as 
one  of  unparalleled  excellence. 

Under  George's  leadership,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  re- 
viewed the  out-of-date  charter  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  revised 
and  modernized  it,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  its  approval  as  public  law. 
The  Foundation  is  now  able  to  more 
rigorously  apply  the  results  of  basic 
research  to  the  social  needs  facing  our 
country. 

George  Miller's  committee  also  was 
responsible  for  development  of  the 
concept  of  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  Congress  thus  created  for 
itself  a  new  and  sorely  needed  inde- 
pendent service  institution  within  the 
legislative  branch  to  insure  a  proper 
balance  of  power  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  our 
Government. 

George  was  one  of  those  infrequent 
figures  in  history  who  retired  with  the 
assurance  that  through  his  efforts 
mankind  benefited.  There  is  no  tribute 
higher  than  this.  Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I 
extend  to  George  P.  Miller's  wife 
Esther,  his  daughter  Ann  Miller  Muir, 
and  his  grandchildren  our  deepest 
sympathy.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  esteemed  former 
Member,  George  Paul  Miller  of  Alame- 
da, Calif. 

George  Miller  served  his  district  in 
California  from  1944  to  1972—28  long 
and  productive  years. 

As  a  fellow  Member  from  the  State 
of  California,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  George  through  the  91st 
and  92d  Congresses.  During  those  two 
Congresses  that  I  got  to  know  George, 
he  had  already  established  his  well-de- 
served reputation  as  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment and  continued  success  of 
the  U.S.  space  program.  I  quickly 
learned  to  respect  his  wisdom  and  au- 
thority in  the  realm  of  U.S.  space  and 
science  policies.  And,  I  gladly  followed 
the  leadership  position  George  main- 
tained as  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  we  now  know  as  Science  and 
Technology. 

George  Miller's  leadership  in  the 
field  of  U.S.  space  exploration  was  ac- 
knowledged in  1967  when  he  received 
the  Robert  H.  Goddard  Memorial 
Trophy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  though  I  respected  George  for 
the  leadership  he  exerted  in  the  criti- 
cal area  of  science  policy,  I  was  won 
over  by  George  because  of  the  kind 
and  loving  person  that  he  wsis. 

I  cannot,  however,  say  how  I  feel 
about  our  late  friend  any  more  elo- 
quently than  did  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper  on  the  occasion  of 
George's  retirement  from  the  House.  I 
believe  that  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  at  that  date  back  in 
1972  are  worth  repeating.  To  wit: 

We  shall  remember  George  Miller  for 
what  he  has  done  here  in  those  28  meaning- 
ful years,  but  the  fact  that  will  linger  long- 
est in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  us  is 
the  man,  George  Miller,  the  modest  man. 
the  gracious,  gallant  gentleman,  the  kindly 
human  being,  the  man  who  looked  upon  the 
world  with  kindness,  the  man  who  looked 
upon  his  fellow  men  with  affection,  who 
looked  toward  the  future  with  confidence, 
respecting  always  the  great  past,  because  he 
had  made  such  a  large  contribution.* 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
colleague,  George  Miller  of  California. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Stark)  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress  in  1967,  I  was  appointed 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics—now Science  and  Technol- 
ogy—and was  privileged  to  serve  under 
George  Miller  as  my  first  chairman.  At 
that  point  in  time  America  was  still 
several  years  away  from  landing  on 
the  Moon.  George  Miller  was  instru- 
mental in  seeing  that  tremendous  task 
through  to  completion.  In  fact,  he  was 
awarded  the  Robert  H.  Goddard  Me- 
morial Trophy  for  his  promotion  of 
our  space  effort.  This  prestigious 
award  had  previously  gone  to  other 
space  poineers  such  as  Werner  van 
Braun  and  John  Glenn.  This  was  the 
sort  of  recognition  that,  I  believe, 
George  Miller  so  rightly  deserved. 

It  is  not  only  for  his  congressional 
accomplishments  that  George  Miller 
will  be  so  fondly  remembered.  He  was 
also  an  extremely  gracious  and  kind 
human  being.  Although  he  and  I  were 
from  different  political  parties,  it 
made  no  difference  at  all  as  far  as  our 
personal  relationship  was  concerned. 
As  a  freshman  member  of  the  Science 
Committee,  I  was  treated  with  the 
same  courtesy  and  respect  as  the  more 
senior  members.  George  Miller  ex- 
tended this  same  affection  and  respect 
to  our  conunittee  staff.  Christmas 
presents  to  the  staff  were  always  the 
rule— that  is  the  type  of  man  he  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Miller  always 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
American  effort,  whether  in  space  or 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  I  know  he 
was  extremely  proud  of  the  continuing 
success  of  our  space  program.  As  we 
honor  his  memory  here  today  we 
should  recall  the  large  part  he  played 
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in  that  success  story.  This  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  and  we  as  individuals, 
are  far  better  off  having  had  George 
Miller  as  part  of  our  lives  and  histo- 
ry .• 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Stark,  for  arranging  this 
special  order. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  the  memory  of  a  very  dear 
friend  and  former  colleague,  George 
Miller.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
his  family,  especially  his  devoted  wife. 
Esther. 

On  a  personal  level.  I  will  always  be 
grateful  for  the  guidance  and  support 
George  showed  me  when  I  was  a  new 
Member.  Although  his  sound  advice 
and  assistance  were  consistent 
throughout  the  years  we  worked  to- 
gether. I  wiU  especially  remember  the 
generosity  with  which  George  shaied 
his  wisdom  and  experience  when  I 
needed  it  most. 

But  I  was  certainly  not  the  only  ben- 
eficiary of  the  counsel  and  hard  work 
of  George  Miller.  During  his  28  years 
as  a  Member  of  this  House.  George 
was  a  sensitive  and  energetic  guardian 
of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  his 
native  Alameda,  Calif. 

George  Millers  legacy  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  reaches  much  farther 
than  the  boundaries  of  his  district,  or 
the  State  of  California.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
this  Nation's  space  program  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Chair  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  His  leader- 
ship and  enthusiasm  in  the  area  of 
space  exploration  was  remarkable,  and 
the  first  Moon  landing  by  U.S.  astro- 
nauts is  one  prominent  example  of  the 
achievement   he   envisioned    for   our 

Nation.  ^  ..  ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lengthy  and  distin- 
guished term  that  George  Miller  en- 
Joyed  will  be  remembered  by  his 
friends,  constituents,  and  colleagues 
alike.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  working  with 
George,  and  I  will  miss  him.* 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  tribute  to  a  former  Member  of 
this  Chamber,  George  Miller,  who  died 
at  his  home  in  Alameda,  Calif.,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1982. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
George  until  he  left  the  House  in  1972. 
He  was  well  liked  and  a  most  respected 
Member  of  this  Chamber. 

George's  28  years  as  a  Congressman 
proved  he  was  a  very  able  and  respect- 
ed representative  of  his  California  con- 
stituents. In  addition,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  Committee 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Perhaps  George  will  be  best  remem- 
bered for  his  intense  interest  in  this 
country's  space  program.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Science  And  Astro- 


nautics Committee  and  must  be  con- 
sidered a  leader  in  our  country's  space 
age  exploration  program. 

The  accomplishments  of  George 
Miller  were  many  and  though  he  is 
gone,  the  memory  of  his  work  for  his 
constituents  and  for  this  Nation  will 
remain  as  a  lasting  tribute.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  DISABLED  AND 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Boner)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Sunday,  January  30, 
marks  the  101st  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  a  very  great  American,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  President  Roose- 
velt is,  of  course,  respected  by  all 
Americans  for  his  leadership  during 
the  Great  Depression  and  World  War 
II  and  for  his  vision  and  courage  in 
making  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsive to  the  economic  and  social 
needs  of  its  citizens.  President  Roose- 
velt is  also  respected  by  a  very  special 
group  of  Americans  for  his  courage 
and  perseverance  in  overcoming  his 
physical  handicap. 

Today,  Representative  Bob  Matsui, 
Representative  Harold  Ford,  and  I 
would  like  to  mark  the  anniversary  of 
President  Roosevelt's  birth  by  intro- 
ducing several  bills  that  will  provide 
much-needed  assistance  to  that  very 
special  group  of  Americans— the  dis- 
abled and  handicapped. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  know,  an 
unprecedented  number  of  disabled 
persons  are  now  living  independent  of 
institutions.  Clearly,  this  phenomenon 
enhances  the  quality  of  life  for  these 
individuals,  but  it  also  increases  the  fi- 
nancial stress  on  them. 

Fortunately,  a  second  recent  trend 
has  led  to  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  disabled  and  handi- 
capped, thus  permitting  them  to  make 
an  economic  contribution  to  society. 
Once  considered  unemployable,  these 
individuals  have  increasingly  been  able 
to  find  jobs  suited  to  both  their  tal- 
ents and  needs.  Several  factors  have 
led  to  this  much  desired  trend.  One  is 
the  better  medical  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  that  have   greatly   ex- 
tended the  life  expectancy  of  disabled 
individuals.  Another  is  that  industrial 
production    has   become    increasingly 
automated,     thereby     requiring     less 
physical  labor.  As  a  result,  many  more 
disabled  individuals  have  found  gain- 
ful employment  than  a  decade  ago. 
And    with    employment,    they    have 
gained  confidence  and  renewed  self-re- 
spect as  participating  members  of  our 
society.  ,  ^  , 

Combined  with  these  major  societal 
trends  are  efforts  to  reduce  personal 
reliance  on  public  assistance.  While 
this  may  be  a  commendable  goal  in 


itaelf .  it  is  short-sighted  for  us  to  disre- 
gard several  important  facts  as  we  con- 
sider budget-cutting  proposals.  The 
first  is  that  disabled  persons  most 
often  reenter  the  work  force  through 
new  jobs  at  low-paying  entry  levels. 
Second,  disabled  persons  face  greater 
personal  work-related  expenses  In 
keeping  their  jobs.  And,  third,  they 
face  formidable  architectural  barriers 
which  limit  accessibility  to  offices  and 
buildings  and  thus  to  new  Job  opportu- 
nities. Should  we  begin  to  curtail  the 
availability  of  essential  social  services 
to  these  individuals,  let  us  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  need  for  incentives  so 
that  disabled  individuals  can  become 
more  self-reliant.  The  bills  we  are  in- 
troducing today  are  important  first 
steps  to  achieving  that  goal. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  most  funda- 
mental aspect  of  any  approach  to  in- 
crease employment  opportimities  for 
disabled  persons  is  to  remove  architec- 
tural barriers  that  impede  their  move- 
ment. One  of  the  bills  that  Represent- 
atives Matsui,  Ford,  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing   today    amends    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  a  tax  de- 
duction    for     expenses     incurred     in 
making  publicly  used,  but  privately 
owned,  facilities  accessible  to  the  el- 
derly and  disabled.  As  many  of  our  col- 
leagues know,  the  tax  code  at  one  time 
included  such  a  deduction.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  deduction,  in  the  amount 
of  $25,000,  expired  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
increases  the  allowable  deduction  to 
$100,000  and  makes  it  available  perma- 

By  increasing  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction, the  bill  provides  an  important 
incentive  to  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions with  several  sites  or  extensive  al- 
terations to  make.  And,  by  making  it 
pei-manent,  the  bill  allows  business- 
men the  leadtime  for  long-range  plan- 
ning. .  ^     . 

The  second  measure  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  modeled  on  the  double  tax 
exemption  that  offsets  an  individual's 
expenses  due  to  blindness  or  advanc- 
ing age.  Where  these  individuals  are 
employed,  they  often  have  greater  ex- 
penses because  of  extraordinsu-y  trans- 
portation costs  and  the  need  for  spe- 
cial equipment  and  supplies  to  contin- 
ue in  their  Jobs.  Our  bill  extends  the 
double    exemption    to    the    disabled. 
They  too  incur  greater  work-related 
expenses  and  should  be  permitted  to 
claim  an  additional  exemption  when 
they  file  their  tax  return.  The  double 
exemption,  like  improved  accessibility, 
provides  an  important  stimulus  to  re- 
employment. Since  upward  of  $250,000 
in   productive   personal   earnings   are 
taken  from  society  every  time  a  person 
becomes  paralyzed  and  does  not  return 
to  the  workplace,  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  disabled 
and  handicapped  in  their  effort  to  find 

gainful  employment. 
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OP  FARMERS  IN 
feLEVATOR  FAILURES 


SPE  VKER 


pro  tempore.  Under 
<  rder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
frofn  Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson) 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today 
reintroducing  legislation  along 
bipartisan  cosponsors,  which 
farmers  who  have  grain 
elevators  that  go  bankrupt, 
kr  ow  that  grain  elevator  fail- 
special  and  unique  problems 
du3  to  the  inability  of  the 
aove  quickly  to  distribute 
1  armers   who    have   merely 
in  those  elevators  without 
title  to  the  elevator  oper- 
lengthy  court  delays  have 
ecotomic  disaster  to  hundreds 
since  future  agricultural 
depends  upon  the  ability  of 
to  sell  this  year's  crop 
conditions  offer  the  best 
return.  A  brief  explanation  of 


cf 


provides  for  expedited  aban- 

crops  held  by  the  insol- 

operator.  Accomplishes 

unposlng  a  120-day  time  limit 

baifkruptcy  judge  to  make  de- 

of  grain  ownership. 


Second,  requires  bankruptcy  courts 
to  accept  valid  warehouse  receipts  and 
scale  tickets,  as  proof  of  ownership. 

Third,  allows  the  farmer  to  demand 
reclamation  for  his  crops  up  to  20  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion. If  the  farmer  makes  a  written 
claim  for  reclamation  and  the  court 
denies  reclamation,  then  the  court 
shall  secure  such  a  claim  with  a  lien. 

Fourth,  provides  that  all  holders  of 
a  valid  warehouse  receipt  shall  share 
in  the  distribution  of  assets.  Those  not 
holding  warehouse  receipts  shall  share 
in  the  second  tier  of  distribution. 

During  the  last  Congress,  we  came 
close  to  passing  this  legislation.  In 
fact,  it  passed  the  other  body  on  four 
separate  occasions  and  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  American  Soybean  Asso- 
ciation. National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  National  Farmers  Union. 
American  Agricultural  Movement.  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference.  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  National  Grange,  Nation- 
al Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
Farmland  Industries,  and  many  other 
organizations. 

Further,  I  am  pleased  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  formed  an  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee on  this  very  matter  and  that  I 
will  have  the  privilege  to  be  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  This  subcom- 
mittee will  review  and  develop  legisla- 
tion and  make  recommendations  for 
full  Agriculture  Committee  consider- 
ation. Since  bankruptcy  matters  fall 
within  the  purview  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  our  recommendations  will 
then  be  referred  to  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  its  consideration 
and  action. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  measure,  so  that  we  can 
provide  the  badly  needed  protections 
our  farmers  deserve. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIOR  DALE 
McCONKEY  MOBILIZES  COM- 
MUNITY TO  PROMOTE  FREE 
ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM  IN 

AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Lewis)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  how  one  high 
school  student  can  mobilize  an  entire 
community  to  promote  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  America.  Dale  McCon- 
key.  a  senior  at  Palm  Beach  Gardens 
High  School  in  my  district,  is  the 
bright  and  energetic  young  man 
behind  this  project. 

He  took  the  initiative  in  his  home 
county  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  as  a  basic 
building  block  in  our  Nation's  growth 
and  development.  At  his  request,  the 
Board    of    Commissioners    of    Palm 


Beach  County  have  officially  declared 
January  23  through  29.  1983,  as  "Free 
Enterprise  Week,"  and  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  the  formal  proclamation 
signed  by  all  members  of  the  Palm 
Beach  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers: 

Proclamation  or  the  Board  of  Coumty 
Commissioners  of  Palm  Beach  County. 
Fla.,  Declaring  January  23  Through  29, 
1983  AS  Free  Enterprise  Week  in  Palm 
Beach  County 

Whereas,  Free  Enterprise  is  the  freedom 
of  private  business  to  operate  competitively 
for  profit,  with  minimal  governmental  regu- 
lation; and 

Whereas,  perfect  competition  allowed 
America  to  develop  its  raw  materials  in  an 
efficient  and  effective  manner:  and 

Whereas,  America's  system  of  capitalism 
is  symbolic  of  the  personal  freedoms  the 
nation  was  rooted  in;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  spirit  of  capitalism.  Dale 
McConkey  has  requested  this  Board  to  set 
aside  a  week  in  recognition  of  our  capitalis- 
tic system  as  a  part  of  his  program  in  a  na- 
tional competition  promoting  Free  Elnter- 
prise;  and 

Whereas,  this  Board  finds  that  his  request 
will  benefit  the  citizens  of  Palm  Beach 
County  throughout  the  educational  system: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  proclaimed  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Palm 
Beach  County,  Florida,  assembled  in  regular 
session  this  4th  day  of  January  1983  that 
the  week  of  January  23  through  29.  1983  is 
hereby  declared  as  "Free  Enterprise  Week 
in  Palm  Beach  County." 

In  recognition  of  one  of  the  basic  building 
blocks  of  America:  the  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  proclamation 
duly  backed,  ribboned  and  signed  by  the 
members  of  this  Board  be  forwarded  to  Dale 
McConkey  for  use  in  his  presentations  to 
the  several  junior  high  schools  in  Palm 
Beach  County. 

The  foregoing  Proclamation  was  spon- 
sored and  moved  for  adoption  by  Commis- 
sioner Peggy  Evatt,  and  upon  an  affirmative 
vote  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman  declared 
the  Proclamation  duly  enacted. 
Attest: 

John  B.  Dunkle, 
Clerk. 
Approved  as  to  form  and  legal  sufficiency: 
Charles  F.  Schoech, 

County  Attorney. 
Peggy  B.  Evatt, 
Ken  Spillias, 
Dennis  P.  Koehler. 
Dorothy  H.  Wilken. 
Bill  Bailey, 
As  and  constituting 
the       Board       of 
County      Commis- 
sioners    of     Palm 
Beach  County,  Fla. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
DEPOLITICIZE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  one  of  the  first  steps  that  must 
be  taken  to  improve  the  system  is  to 
depoliticize  social  security.  Today,  I 


am  Introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  propose  to  do  just  that.  The 
first  bill  removes  social  security  from 
the  unified  budget  and  expands  the 
Social  Security  Board  of  Trustees  to 
include  two  public  members.  The 
second  bill  would  establish  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  a  separate 
independent  agency. 

First,  keeping  the  trust  funds  within 
the  unified  budget  perpetuates  the 
dangerous  illusion  that  social  security 
expenditures  are  part  and  parcel  of 
other  Federal  expenditures  funded  by 
general  revenue  taxes.  It  exposes  the 
social  security  program  to  accounting 
manipulation  by  providing  a  mecha- 
nism to  reduce  budget  deficits  in  other 
functional  categories.  It  does  nothing 
less  than  provide  an  open  door  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  backs  of  the  elder- 
ly. As  Robert  Ball,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  stated  in  a  Washington  Post 
article  May  22.  1982.  removing  social 
security  from  the  unified  budget 
would  promote  truth  in  budgeting  and 
would  help  restore  the  faith  of  con- 
tributors in  the  promises  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

My  proposal  would  remove  the  trust 
funds  from  the  unified  budget  to 
insure  that  social  security  benefits  are 
not  used  to  provide  a  quick  fix  for  an 
unbalanced  budget. 

Social  security  was  not  originally  in- 
tended to  be  part  of  the  unified 
budget.  It  was  included  for  the  first 
time  in  1969  to  provide  an  overall 
fiscal  picture  of  Government  revenues 
and  demands  for  credit.  Again,  I  will 
refer  to  a  comment  that  Robert  Ball 
made  some  years  after  he  served  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  at  the  time  the  change 
was  made,  "this  decision  was  probably 
the  worst  (decision)  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  social  security." 

Second,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
old  age  and  survivors  disability  insur- 
ance (OASDI)  trust  funds  is  comprised 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Labor, 
and  Treasury  as  well  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security.  There  is  no 
public  representation.  All  OASDI 
issues  and  facts  are  seen  and  interpret- 
ed through  the  eyes  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  inclusion  of  at  least  two 
public  members  appointed  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  will  allow  for  a  wider  spec- 
trum of  participation  and  thereby  pro- 
mote a  more  objective  and  less  politi- 
cized interpretation  of  the  demograph- 
ic and  economic  assumptions  utilized 
in  determining  the  cost  estimates  for 
the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  compliment- 
ed by  a  second  piece  of  legislation  that 
I  am  also  introducing  today  which  es- 
tablishes the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration as  a  separate,  independent 
agency. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
administers  programs  critical  to  the 


survival  of  our  Nation's  needy  and  el- 
derly. Its  budget  is  huge  and  its  serv- 
ices crucial. 

Presently,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  adminis- 
ters not  only  the  social  security  cash 
benefits  program,  but  also  the  supple- 
mental security  income  (SSI)  and  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC).  Thus.  SSA's  fiscal  operation 
and  the  size  of  its  staff  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  remainder  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
combined.  An  independent  agency  is 
needed  to  provide  for  prudent,  effec- 
tive, and  efficient  operation  as  well  as 
greater  objectivity  in  the  social  securi- 
ty program's  administration.  An  inde- 
pendent agency  is  further  needed  so 
that  the  36  million  beneficiaries  will 
receive  the  specialized  attention  we 
intend  for  them. 

Removing  the  social  security  system 
from  the  grasps  of  political  manipula- 
tion is  an  important  first  step  in  re- 
storing the  confidence  of  the  36  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  and  future  recipi- 
ents. The  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  also  cited 
these  proposals  as  necessary  steps  in 
improving  the  system.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  two  bills  I  have  introduced  today, 
will  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  the 
support  of  this  body.  I  will  work  hard 
to  insure  their  passage  and  ask  that 
my  colleagues  do  the  same.  Now  is  the 
time  to  depoliticize  social  security. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  DEATH  OF 
LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
begirming  of  this  week  marked  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  a  truly  great 
Texan,  a  great  President,  and  a  great 
American— Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
who  died  on  January  23.  1973. 

At  that  time,  the  headlines  announc- 
ing his  passing  were  almost  overshad- 
owed by  the  headlines  from  Paris. 
France,  where  the  announcement 
came  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Communist  regime  represented  there, 
and  the  American  representative, 
Henry  Kissinger,  had  arrived  at  a  deci- 
sion that  would  lead  to  a  cease-fire  or 
a  truce  in  Vietnam.  I  recall  vividly  as  if 
it  were  today  that  a  few  days  after 
that,  on  the  way  to  the  LBJ  home 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Pedemales 
River  in  Texas,  riding  on  the  bus  with 
the  delegation  that  was  going  to  assist 
by  being  present  in  representing  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  burial 
services  on  the  ranch.  It  so  happened 
that  I  sat  on  the  bus  ride  from  Austin. 
Tex.,  where  the  plane  from  Washing- 
ton had  landed,  to  Stonewall.  Tex.,  or 
the  LBJ  ranch,  as  it  was  called  actual- 
ly. 


By  our  standards  in  Texas  it  is 
hardly  a  ranch.  It  is  really  just  a  little 
farmhouse  with  not  too  much  acreage 
in  an  area  in  which  the  land  is  not 
given  for  productive  purposes  other 
than  maybe  perhaps  the  orchards  rais- 
ing the  peaches  that  seemed  to  be  the 
main  source  of  income  in  that  area;  or 
some  slight  cattle  grazing,  but  nothing 
on  the  wholesale  level  at  all. 

D  1200 

It  is  rocky,  hilly  country.  It  is  not 
given  to  the  production  of  other  farm 
products. 

So  on  that  cold  and  rainy  day  it  was 
my  lot  to  sit  next  to  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Hon.  George  Mahon. 

While    in   Washington    I    have    fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  scarming  the  for- 
eign press,  that  is,  the  French,  the 
(German,  the  English,  and,  above  all. 
the    Latin    American,    including    the 
Mexican   press   and   the  Argentinian 
press,  and  whatever  gatherings  I  could 
glean  from  those  have  always  been 
very  helpful,  because  at  best,  with  our 
tremendous  electronic,  instantaneous 
transmission  of  the  news,  we  really  are 
still  poorly  informed  in  our  coimtry. 
So  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  . 
and  with  some  concern  the  French 
press  accounts  of  the  agreement.  We 
must  remember  again,  even  with  our 
focus  of  attention,  that  we  have  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  either  the  history  or 
the  traditions  of  that  world  in  which 
we  have  found  ourselves  inextricably 
linked,   with   many,   many   American 
lives  at  stake,  and  the  fact  is  that  even 
to  this  day  the  greatest  of  cultural  and 
even  business  ties  still  remain  intact 
between  what  was  then  a  portion  of 
French  Indochina  and  Paris  or  France. 
So  France  is  a  tremendous  area  for  in- 
formation of  a  most  intimate  kind  and 
detailed  kind,  even  to  this  day. 

I  was  quite  intrigued  and  concerned 
by  the  accounts  of  the  French  report- 
ers and  correspondents  writing  about 
the  series  of  meetings  that  led  to 
whatever  the  agreement  turned  out  to 
be.  and  they  all  said  that  part  of  the 
reason,  if  not  the  main  reason,  for  the 
agreement  was  the  U.S.  willingness  to 
offer  reparations.  And  this  is  the  word 
they  used,  "reparations"  for  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  our  armies  in  Vietnam. 
I  knew  full  well  that  this  had  been  the 
sticking  point  all  along  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  first  initiated  the  at- 
tempts to  settle  with  honor— and  that 
is  the  expression  which  later  became 
popular— and  he  had  the  most  able 
man  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history 
of  our  Diplomatic  Corps,  Averill  Harri- 
man.  discussing  this  with  the  same 
representatives  in  Paris  since  1968.  but 
they  had  been  unyielding  on  that 
point.  That  was  the  sticking  point. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  know- 
ing why  the  American  press  never 
once  to  this  day  reported  a  thing  while 
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press  was   all  saying, 

reparations.      Repara- 

the  key— $3  billion,  as  one 
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Congress  by  the  administration,  if  any 
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mitted oi  promised  on  the  part  of  our 
negotiate  rs? 
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he  did  not  know  a  thing 

And  the  subject  matter  re- 

ubsolutely  unknown,  unmen- 

unreported  until  a  couple 

later  when  the  House  then 

organized  the  ad  hoc  com- 

the  Special  Select  Commit- 

Missing  in  Action  in  Viet- 

irhich  I  was  named  the  rank- 

or  what  was  then  desig- 

r\ct  chairman. 

difficulty  of  that  commit- 

n  getting  the  cooperation  of 

adm  nistration  and  Secretary  of 

I^ssinger,    and    finally,    after 

of  rancorous  give  and  take, 

niembers    of    the    committee 

to  offer  a  motion  to  subpe- 

Secretary  of  State.   I,  along 

others,  felt  that  was  unac- 

and  we  then  delegated  one  of 

menibers  of  the  then  committee, 

in  good  communication  with 

adm^istration  and  the  then  Presi- 

Hon.  Paul  McCloskey  from 

,  and  through  his  negotia- 

finally  had  communication. 

said,  since  the  mountain 

come  to  Mohammed,  well, 

or  the  Congress  would  go 


to  the  m  luntain. 
The  S^retary  graciously  agreed  to 
at  breakfast  in  his  office  in 
Department  building  for  a 
there  with  the  ad  hoc  com- 
iron  out  what  it  was  that 
us  in  our  thinking.  When  we 
Secretary  was  very  gracious, 
fainted  out  that  his  reluctance 
the  North  Vietnamese  had 
to  be  treacherous  as  he  put 
that  he  used  very  strong  and 
violent  words  in  describing  the 


cut 


sat  me  at  his  right  hand,  and 
around    and    asked    me, 
cjuestion  do  you  have?" 

I  said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  am 
quite  surprised  because  as  I  under- 
stand ii,  we  are  the  ones  that  are 
being  cliarged  with  violating  the  un- 
derstan<  ing  of  Paris." 
He  sai  1,  "In  what  way?" 


I  said,  "Well,  I  think  you  are  famil- 
iar, as  well  as  I  am.  with  the  fact  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  saying  that 
the  United  States  has  refused  to  pay 
for  what  we  call  reconstruction  and 
what  they  call  reparations." 

He  said,  "Well,  that's  not  true.  They 
violated  their  terms  by  their  invasion 
of  the  forces  that  were  supposed  to  be 
stalemated  and  by  their  military  per- 
sistence." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  my  question  to 
you  is.  Did  you  or  anybody  else  on  the 
American  side"— and  I  was  very  specif- 
ic in  the  words  that  I  used— 'did  you 
by  codicil,  side  agreement,  or  memo- 
randum in  any  way  imply  that  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to 
render  either  reparations  or  recon- 
struction aid?" 

He  said,  "Absolutely  not.  That's  just 
not  true.  I  have  told  the  Congress, 
when  I  went  to  the  Senate  committee 
and  the  House  committee  to  report  on 
that,  everything  that  the  Congress 
would  want  to  know  about  the  agree- 
ments." 

I  was  under  the  thinking  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  set  the  model,  in 
my  opinion,  for  an  administrative 
President,  for  I  believe  that  history 
will  show  that  the  most  successful  and 
the  most  able  administrator  as  Presi- 
dent has  been  Lyndon  Johnson,  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  barring  none.  And 
this  is  the  one  big  thing  on  which  I 
rate  a  modem-day  President  and  on 
which  rating  so  many  of  these  late 
Presidents  have  so  abysmally  failed 
and  failed  the  country  as  a  result. 

So  I  had  all  of  this  churning  In  my 
mind,  having  received  that  answer 
from  Mr.  Kissinger  and  knowing  full 
well  that  Lyndon  Johnson  would 
never,  as  an  administrator,  have  dele- 
gated his  authority  as  President,  in 
effect  doing  what  we  have  ended  up 
doing  and  having  the  first  "prime  min- 
ister" in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Oh,  yes,  prime  minister,  let  us  say,  de 
facto.  But  de  jure,  no.  because  we  do 
not  have  that  office  in  this  country. 
But  it  is  the  same  thing  as  what  we 
expect  of  a  Prime  Minister  In  England. 
This  is  what  two  successive  Presidents. 
President  Nixon  and  President  Ford, 
made  of  Mr.  Kissinger.  He  was  not  just 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  not  just 
head  of  the  National  Security  Council; 
he  was  indeed  and  in  fact  the  deputy 
president.  He  was  indeed  and  in  fact  to 
me  the  nearest  thing  to  a  prime  minis- 
ter that  we  will  ever  have  In  this  coun- 
try. 

That  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible under  Lyndon  Johnson.  In 
the  first  place,  Lyndon  Johnson  had 
too  much  of  a  sense  of  constitutional 
and  political  history  and  the  fine,  deli- 
cate balance  between  the  three  func- 
tions of  our  basic  organs  of  govern- 
ment to  have  ever  permitted  that  dele- 
gation of  power.  Mr.  Kissinger  was  the 
result  of  this. 


It  was  not  until  1  year  later  that  my 
very  distinguished  colleague,  Lester 
Wolff,  of  New  York,  who  was  chair- 
man of  a  colleagues'  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  and  International 
Trade,  stumbled  on  something  and 
asked  me  about  this  same  question  I 
had  raised  on  reparations,  because  he 
was  trying  to  negotiate  visits  into  Viet- 
nam, into  Laos,  and  Into  Thailand  In 
an  effort  to  try  to  control  what  still  is 
uncontrollable,  and  that  is  this  im- 
mense narcotics  traffic  which  had  at 
one  point  inured  to  the  Communist 
forces  militarily  and  economically,  and 
probably  still  does. 

In  any  event,  Lester  Wolff  then  was 
ingenious.  Instead  of  going  to  Kissin- 
ger, he  picked  up  the  phone  and  called 
Mr.  Nixon  in  California,  where  he  was 
then  residing  at  his  home,  and  Mr. 
Nixon  very  candidly  said,  'Yes,  I  wrote 
a  letter  in  1973  in  which  I  pointed  out 
we  would  be  willing  to  offer  up  to  $3 
billion  In  reconstruction  aid  if  the 
Congress  would  approve,  because,  nat- 
urally, I  am  very  cognizant  that  I 
couldn't  make  that  pledge  unilaterally 
and  it  would  have  to  have  the  approv- 
al of  the  Congress." 

So  it  was  Mr.  Wolff  who  then  had  a 
front  page  story  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Incidentally,  he  credited  me 
with  being  the  source  of  the  Informa- 
tion to  begin  with,  although  ironically 
that  was  never  printed  In  the  coverage 
of  the  wire  dispatches  In  my  home  dis- 
trict. 

I  am  saying  all  this  in  order  to  show 
the  situation  In  the  light  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  yesterday  or 
day  before  yesterday  headed  "Ready 
for  Henry,"  meaning  that  President 
Reagan  has  so  failed  and  Is  In  such  a 
desperate  strait  with  respect  to  our 
International  relations,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  Middle  East, 
that  it  is  now  time  to  summon  this 
"man  on  horseback"  known  as  Henry 
Kissinger,  and  that  he  or  somebody 
like  him  should  be  Immediately  sum- 
moned and  sent  over  there.  I  think  it 
reflects  the  tremendous  metamorpho- 
sis or  change  that  looks  precipitous 
but  actually  has  been  gradually 
coming  upon  us  with  respect  to  our  vi- 
sions and  our  continuing  affirmation 
and  reaffirmation  of  the  preclpltory 
American  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  we  do  not  exalt  and 
find  the  lndlsp>ensable  "man  on  horse- 
back" or  the  "prime  minister"  that 
must  extricate  the  country  from  this 
impossibility  of  the  President's  doing 
the  task. 
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Constitutionally,  historically,  by 
precedent,  foreign  affairs  has  been, 
from  the  beginning,  pretty  much  a 
matter  In  the  domain  of  the  executive 
branch.  Even  the  constitutional 
treaty-making  function  of  the  Con- 
gress deposited  in  the  Senate  has,  in 


the  three  decades,  been  set  aside 
through  executive  agreements,  where 
today  what  would  have  been  consid- 
ered in  the  category  In  the  nature  of  a 
treaty  50,  60,  70  years  ago,  Is  an  execu- 
tive agreement,  escaping  the  scrutiny 
and  approbation  of  even  the  Senate. 

But  the  idea  that  a  President  such 
as  Lyndon  Johnson  would  have  accept- 
ed that  as  a  viable  method  of  proper 
exercise  of  Presidential  power  would 
have  been  just  as  unthinkable  as  for 
him  to  have  tried  to  take  over  as  the 
dictator  of  our  country  and  Govern- 
ment. So  here,  when  we  ponder  at  the 
time  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  his 
death,  I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize 
that  at  this  point  this  Is  the  critical 
Issue,  if  a  President  Is  unable,  or  ap- 
pears to  be,  and  gives  a  perception  to  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  writer  that 
he  Is  in  such  desperate  straits  and  so 
Incompetent   as   to   have   gotten   the 
country  In  the  predicament  It  Is  con- 
fronting now  In  the  Middle  East,  but 
unmentioned    south    of    us   where    I 
think  the  whirlpool  Is  of  such  a  nature 
today  that  we  will  be  lucky  if  Mexico 
turns  out  to  be  our  Poland  and  not  our 
Afghanistan.  These  sound   like  very 
flamboyant  words,  and  I  pray  to  God 
that  they  are  just  that.  But  I  am  very 
much  troubled  when  I  see  these  edito- 
rials and  these  developments  In  the 
exercise  of  Presidential  power  by  Indi- 
rection through  delegation.  By  way  of 
a  parenthetical  statement,  let  me  say 
that  during  the  era  of  Mr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer as  "Prime  Minister,"  he  entered 
Into  four  secret  agreements  with  Israel 
alone,  two  of  which  only  I  know  have 
ever  been  divulged,  and  one  of  them 
only  after  the  great  trying  emergency 
period  of  the  Iranians  taking  over  as 
hostages  our  diplomatic  corps,  some- 
thing  unprecedented  since  the   12th 
century.   And  then  it  came  to  light 
that  we  had,  through  Mr.  Kissinger, 
made  an  agreement  that  If  Iran  ever 
cut  off  the  oil  supply  to  Israel,  we,  the 
United  States,  were  pledged  to  make  It 
up.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
we  have  not  been  called  upon  yet  to  do 
that  because  Israel  was  able  to  get 
other   sources,   like   Mexico,   Nigeria, 
and  other  places,  but  that  agreement 
was  never  revealed  publicly.  Nowhere 
were  there  any  kind  of  Investigatory 
reporters,  just  as  they  are  not  report- 
ing today  many,  many  of  the  events 
that    are    transpiring    In    a    similar 
manner,  such  as  the  agreement  with 
China,  for  example,  by  Secretary  Haig, 
and  the  President,  I  assume,  being  In- 
formed, although  I  do  not  know. 

This  week  also  we  have  the  revela- 
tion that  Mr.  Haig  had  made  some  de- 
cisions without  fully  consulting  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Now,  where  does  this  leave  the 
Congress?  Nobody  is  asking.  I  am 
saying  that  this  is  the  time  for  the 
Congress  to  pause,  to  use  this  week  as 
an  Initial  period  In  which  we  evoke  the 
history  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a 


great  man  and  a  President  who,  inci- 
dentally, now  is  being  not  only  lied 
about  in  so-called  biographical  endeav- 
ors but  also  very  much  distorted.  But 
history  is  history;  actions  are  actions. 
And  all  of  the  faults  and  all  of  the  fall- 
ings of  a  man  will  be  written,  as  well 
as  his  triumphs  and  his  abilities  and 
his  successes. 

I  say  that  this  week  it  would  be  good 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
successes,  if  not  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment, during  the  Lyndon  Johnson  era 
was  the  flowering  of  the  full  adminis- 
trative leadership  of  this  vast  army 
known  as  the  American  Government. 
Today  it  Is  sunk,  demoralized,  proceed- 
ing on  the  basis  that  no  acceptable 
corporate  organized  activity  would 
accept,  on  a  hand-to-mouth,  month-to- 
month  continuing  appropriation  reso- 
lution since  even  the  last  Congress- 
even  the  last  Congress.  This  would 
have  been  not  only  acceptable,  it 
would  have  been  unallowable,  unper- 
mitted, during  the  era  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Let  the  record  show  that  at  least  one 
voice  in  what  appears  to  be  a  sea  of  vi- 
tuperation toward  this  man  rises  In 
connection  with  these  specific  points. 
The  American  Congress  has  in  other 
areas  abdicated  Its  responsibility,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  interest, 
that  is,  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  in  the  case 
of  the  lack  of  jurisdiction  and  control 
or  oversight  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  same  thing  is  happening 
and  has  happened  more  ominously,  let 
me  say.  In  this  other  vast  area,  this 
great  unknown,  vast  land  that  former 
Secretaries  of  State  have  described  as 
foreign  relations. 

But  today  time  will  not  allow  for  the 
element  of  error,  particularly  right 
now,  with  the  Marines  in  Beirut,  with 
an  undetermined  mission,  what  are 
they  supposed  to  be  doing  there? 
Nobody  knows  for  sure.  Their  duties 
are  clearly  not  spelled  out.  The  first 
week  they  were  there,  the  French 
commander  and  the  Italian  command- 
er called  them  over  and  the  leaders 
met,  the  Marine  leader  and  the  others, 
and  said.  "Hey,  we  have  got  to  get  to- 
gether, to  find  out  what  it  is  we  are 
supposed  to  be  doing  here." 

When  the  President  was  asked. 
"How  long  will  the  Marines  be  there?" 
he  said,  "I  do  not  know.  It  depends 
upon  the  Lebanese  Government." 

Lyndon  Johnson  would  have  died  a 
thousand  deaths  before  ever  permit- 
ting that. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  FINALLY 
LOOKS  FOR  ADVICE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  saw 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  last 
week  with  a  very  interesting  message— 
the  President,  dismayed  by  all  of  the 
catastrophic  news  about  future  budget 
deficits,  has  decided  that  it  is  about 
time  to  look  for  advice  from  individ- 
uals outside  of  his  administration.  He 
is  also  hoping  for  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  Although  it  is  somewhat  encour- 
aging to  learn  that  he  finally  admits 
that  Reaganomics  is  a  failure— at  least 
we  can  now  work  toward  putting  a  rea- 
sonable economic  policy  In  place— I 
cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  what 
damage  this  economic  program  has  done 
to  our  country  in  the  last  18  months. 

As  you  know,  this  administration  Ini- 
tially promised  that  we  would  have  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984  if 
its  supply-side  economic  policy  and  the 
3-year  Income  tax  cut  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  When  many  of  us  who 
feared  huge  budget  deficits  questioned 
the  advisability  of  enacting  tax  cuts 
before  spending  was  under  control,  we 
were  told  that  any  delay  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  administration's  new  pro- 
gram would  only  frustrate  the  expect- 
ed recovery.  This  admlnlstatlon  was 
not  willing  at  that  time  to  listen  to 
those  who  warned  that  the  economic 
program  would  not  work.  Or  that  it 
would  lead  to  tremendous  deficits. 

Unfortunately,  history  has  shown 
that  the  "doomsday  prophets"  of  1981 
have  become  the  realists  of  today. 
Early  in  that  year  the  President  re- 
vealed that  the  fiscal  year  1981  deficit 
would  be  high  due  to  the  actions  of 
the  past  administration.  However,  he 
assured  the  American  people  that  the 
situation  would  quickly  Improve  as 
soon  as  his  policies  took  effect.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  $59.6  billion  deficit  of 
that  year  seems  almost  minuscule 
when  compared  to  the  figures  we  now 
face. 

In  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal for  fiscal  year  1982,  the  budget 
deficit  was  estimated  at  $45  billion. 
The  actual  figure  for  that  year  was 
$110.7  billion— an  error  of  146  percent. 
This  was  also  the  first  time  in  history 
that  the  deficit  had  gone  over  $100  bil- 
lion. 

However,  this  Incredible  miscalcula- 
tion did  not  convince  the  administra- 
tion that  its  economic  program  was 
unrealistic.  Though  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  shot  up  from  7.4  percent  In 
June  1981  to  9.5  percent— a  28-percent 
increase— just  1  year  later,  the  adminis- 
tration was  not  convinced.  The  Presi- 
dent was  also  not  persuaded  when 
this  rate  reached  10.8  percent  in 
December  1982— an  almost  50-percent 
increase  from  pre-Reaganomics  days. 

At  last  count  6.28  million  Americans 
were  collecting  unemployment  bene- 
fits. This  is  the  highest  number  In  his- 
tory.  What   Is   even   more    alarming 
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right owners  for  this  use  of  their  prop- 
erty. The  second  and  third  bills, 
known  respectively  as  the  Consumer 
Video  Sales-Rental  Amendment  of 
1983  and  Record  Rental  Amendment 
of  1983,  would  make  clear  that,  under 
our  copyright  laws,  prerecorded  video- 
cassettes  and  audio  records  and  tapes 
may  not  be  rented  without  first  seek- 
ing the  permission  of  the  copyright 
owner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  intellectual  property  is 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges afforded  more  tangible  forms  of 
property.  The  copyright  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  copyright  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  are  premised  on 
the  belief  that  the  compensation  of 
creators  for  the  use  of  their  works  is 
both  fair  and  in  the  public  interest  in 
that  it  will  stimulate  the  creation  of 
new  works  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  copyright  laws 
have  been  revised  and  rewritten  over 
the  last  century  in  order  to  keep  them 
responsive  to  our  rapidly  changing 
technology— be  it  satellite,  cable  televi- 
sion, or  indeed,  the  printing  press.  It 
has  been  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  insure  that  our  laws  keep  pace 
both  in  the  sense  of  encouraging  the 
developing  of  new  technologies  and  in 
promoting  future  artistic  achieve- 
ments. The  bills  that  I  am  introducing 
today  are  true  to  these  twin  goals: 
First,  they  encourage  the  development 
of  new  media,  such  as  the  home  video 
recorder,  that  aid  the  communication 
of  ideas,  news,  and  entertainment;  and 
second,  they  will  insure  that  those 
who  create  intellectual  property  are 
fairly  compensated  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  their  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  describe 
briefly  each  of  these  bills. 

The  Home  Recording  Act  of  1983  re- 
sponds to  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  which  found  that  home  taping 
of  copyrighted  video  programing  con- 
stituted copyright  infringement.  This 
bill  would  grant  an  exemption  from  li- 
ability for  copyright  infringement  for 
individuals  who  tape  such  programing 
off-the-air  for  private  use.  In  addition, 
it  would  grant  an  exemption  to  those 
who  tape  copyrighted  musical  works 
at  home  for  their  private  use. 

Although  I  stongly  endorse  an  ex- 
emption from  copyright  infringement 
liability  for  individual  consumers  who 
tape  at  home,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  is  only  a  part  of  the  solution  to 
the  home  taping  controversy.  This  ex- 
emption, if  unaccompanied  by  a  mech- 
anism for  compensating  copyright 
owners  whose  creative  works  are  taken 
by  home  tapers,  would  be  unfair  to 
those  copyright  owners  and  would  dis- 
serve the  public  which  depends  upon 
and  benefits  from  our  copyright 
system.  Moreover,  constitutional 
scholars  have  confirmed  that  legisla- 
tion designed  simply  to  exempt  home 


taping  would  violate  the  taping  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment. 

For  these  reasons,  this  proposal  also 
would  require  that  the  manufacturers 
and  importers  of  video  and  audio 
taping  devices  and  blank  tapes  pay  a 
copyright  royalty  fee  to  copyright 
owners.  Simple  fairness  dictates  that 
the  manufacturers  and  importers  pay 
these  royalty  fees  because  they  profit 
most  from  home  taping.  Their  ma- 
chines would  have  little  or  no  econom- 
ic value  if  not  for  the  programing  and 
music  produced  by  the  American  cre- 
ative community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  differs  from 
last  year's  legislation  principally  in 
that  it  relies  upon  the  free  market,  In- 
stead of  a  government  bureaucracy,  to 
establish  fair  and  reasonable  royalty 
rates.  Specifically,  the  bill  encourages 
a  private  negotiation  between  the  par- 
ties to  the  home  taping  controversy.  A 
representative  panel  of  all  video  copy- 
right owners  and  a  similar  panel  repre- 
senting all  audio  copyright  owners 
would  be  constituted  to  negotiate  with 
manufacturers  and  importers  of  ma- 
chines and  tapes.  Voluntary  agree- 
ments entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
process  would  be  binding  on  all  copy- 
right owners  and  each  manufacturer 
or  importer  with  whom  they  reached 
agreement.  I  am  confident  that  the 
natural  adversarial  interests  of  the 
parties  to  the  home  taping  controver- 
sy will  insure  a  fair  and  reasonable 
outcome. 

Those  parties  unable  to  conclude  a 
voluntary  agreement  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  a  compulsory  bind- 
ing arbitration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Register  of  Copyrights.  The  arbi- 
trated rates  would  then  be  open  to 
public  comments,  confirmation  by  the 
Register  of  Copyrights,  and  judicial 
review. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
made  abundantly  clear  in  testimony 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  last  year.  Virtually  every 
segment  of  the  creative  conununity 
testified  in  support  of  this  home 
taping  legislation.  Labor  unions  and 
guilds,  whose  members'  livelihood 
depend  upon  the  vitality  of  the  U.S. 
entertainment  industry,  endorsed  this 
legislation  without  exception.  As  to 
the  consumer  interest  involved.  Mr. 
Joseph  Waz.  Jr..  then  deputy  director 
of  the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Broadcasting,  testified: 

Copyright  is  the  mechanism  by  which  we 
assure  a  continued  flow  of  video  productions 
to  the  marketplace.  While  it  is  desirable 
that  as  many  Americans  as  possible  should 
benefit  from  the  wonders  of  video,  it  is  un- 
realistic to  think  that  these  wonders  emerge 
from  an  inexhaustible  source.  If  video  art- 
ists and  producers  do  not  perceive  opportu- 
nities to  benefit  fairly  from  the  use  and  em- 
ployment of  their  products,  they  will  be  dis- 
inclined to  create  them. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  the  con- 
sumers' long-term  best  interest  to  es- 
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tablish  a  fair  and  reasonable  system  of 
compensation  in  order  to  insure  access 
to  the  widest  possible  diversity  of  cre- 
ative works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  argument 
made  against  this  legislation  last  year 
was  that  copyright  owners  are  not 
harmed  by  home  taping.  First.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
copyright  infringement  springs  from 
use,  not  demonstrable  harm.  As  David 
Ladd.  the  Register  of  Copyrights, 
stated  in  a  speech  before  the  American 
Bar  Association: 

Harm  is  not  a  separate  element  of  the  tort 
of  copyright  infringement:  to  esUblish  a 
copyright  infringement  case,  one  need  prove 
only  ownership  and  copying.  (That  is  often 
hard  enough  since  proof  of  copying  is  fre- 
quently inferential.)  Nonetheless,  "harm." 
particularly  palpable  monetary  damage,  has 
wrongfully  intruded  itself  into  the  calculus 
of  liability. 

Thus,  there  is  no  requirement,  nor 
should  there  be  such  a  requirement, 
under  our  system  of  copyright  laws 
that  the  copyright  owner  prove  eco- 
nomic harm  in  order  to  establish  in- 
fringement. If  harm  were  a  necessary 
requisite  to  maintaining  an  infringe- 
ment action,  a  copyright  owner  would 
have  to  stand  by  while  the  economic 
value  of  his  property  was  drained 
away  before  he  could  sustain  such  a 
burden  in  a  court  of  law. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  enter- 
tainment industry  clearly  has  estab- 
lished the  present  and  future  harm 
that  it  will  experience  if  home  taping 
is  permitted  to  continue  without  com- 
pensating copyright  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  picture 
business  is  fraught  with  high  risks, 
large  capital  needs  and  undertainty. 
Eight  out  of  ten  films  produced  today 
do  not  recoup  their  investment  from 
theatrical  exhibition.  Even  more  strik- 
ing is  the  fact  that  6  out  of  10  films 
never  recoup  their  total  investment.  A 
film  such  as  "E.T."  is  an  anomaly  in 
the  motion  picture  business.  Those 
films  that  do  eventually  recoup  their 
investment  depend  upon  the  viability 
of  four  distinct  after-theater  markets: 
prerecorded  cassettes  and  discs;  pay 
cable  and  pay  television;  network  tele- 
vision; and  syndicated  television.  It  is 
these  very  markets  which  are  most 
susceptible  to  VCR  usage. 

The  most  recent  study  concerning 
the  taping  habits  of  VCR  users  indi- 
cated that  among  the  more  than  3  mil- 
lion VCR  owners  in  America  at  the 
time  of  the  study.  75  percent  'librar- 
ied"  home-taped  programs  with  the 
average  number  of  videocassettes 
owned  per  household  being  26.8.  More- 
over, the  vast  majority  of  VCR  house- 
holds. 86.6  percent,  reported  that  they 
skipped  commercials  or  erased  them. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  by  the  end 
of  this  decade  there  will  be  35  to  40 
million  VCR's  imported  into  the 
United  States,  the  present  and  future 
impact  of  these  practices  are  clear  and 
understandable:  Those  who  invest  in 


and   own   copyrighted   films   will   be 
unable  to  rely  on  existing  markets  to 
recoup  their  investment  when  their 
products  can  be  taken  off  the  airwaves 
for  free.  Moreover,  a  significant  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  producers  of  programs 
shown  on  television  will  result  because 
advertisers  will  reduce  their  payments 
for  commercial  time  since  their  com- 
mercials are  systematically  deleted  by 
VCR  users.  Major  advertisers  such  as 
Gillette,    Coca-Cola.    Frito-Lay,    and 
TWA  are  on  record  expressing  concern 
with  this  problem  and  are  beginning 
to  reevaluate  their  advertising  budgets 
in  light  of  this  burgeoning  technology. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  econom- 
ic harm  experienced  by  the  music  and 
recording  industries  as  a  direct  result 
of  home  music  taping  in  recent  years 
is  astounding.  In  testimony  before  the 
House    Judiciary    subcommittee.    Dr. 
Alan    Greenspan    testified    that    the 
record  Industry  is  losing  record  sales 
of  about  $900  million  each  year  be- 
cause of   home   taping.   As  a  result, 
record  company  profits  are  down;  new 
releases  have  declined  substantially; 
artist   rosters   have   been   cut;   retail 
business    Is    slack;    and    employment 
along  the  entire  production  and  distri- 
bution chain  Is  way  down. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  focus  on  the  human  harm 
Involved  In  home  taping.  The  Ameri- 
can entertainment  Industry  provides 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  to  the 
skilled  men  and  women  who  make 
movies  and  television  programs,  and 
who  write  songs,  perform  music,  and 
manufacture  phonorecords.  Uncom- 
pensated home  taping  is  robbing  them 
of  their  just  rewards  and  their  liveli- 
hoods. 

In  addition.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  the  harm  to 
every  American.  If  the  artistic  commu- 
nity no  longer  has  the  financial  where- 
withal to  support  the  efforts  of  un- 
known actors,  directors,  composers, 
and  recording  artists  to  refine  their 
craft.  It  Is  a  depressing  prospect  to 
Imagine  a  future  devoid  of  cultural  di- 
versity and  experimentation  because 
we  failed  to  act  responsibly  to  preserve 
the  legal  foundation  on  which  the  cre- 
ative community  sustains  itself  finan- 

ci&lly* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  bill  that  I 
am  Introducing  today  Is  the  Consumer 
Video  Sales-Rental  Amendment  of 
1983.  This  legislation  addresses  an 
aspect  of  our  copyright  laws  which 
needs  clarification  In  light  of  the  de- 
velopment of  home  video  recorders. 
The  so-called  first  sale  doctrine  of  cur- 
rent law  Is  said  by  some  to  permit  a 
video  retail  outlet  to  rent  a  prerecord- 
ed videocassette  of  a  motion  picture 
for  a  fee  without  sharing  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  transaction  with  the 
copyright  owner. 

My  proposal  would  clarify  the  first- 
sale  doctrine  to  esUbllsh  explicitly  a 
commercial  lending  right  In  the  copy- 


right owner  so  that  he  could  share  in 
the  revenues  produced  In  the  rental 
market.  This  bill  would  have  no 
impact  whatsoever  on  the  first-sale 
doctrine  as  It  applies  to  the  noncom- 
mercial use  of  audiovisual  works  by 
the  ultimate  consumer  or  in  libraries. 

Last  year,  many  video  retailers  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  if  the  first-sale 
doctrine  were  modified  as  I  have  sug- 
gested,  the  motion   picture   industry 
would  eliminate  all  rentals  of  prere- 
corded video  cassettes.  It  is  clearly  not 
the    Intention    of    this   legislation    to 
eliminate  the  rental  market.  Rather.  It 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  video  retailers, 
consumers  and  the  motion  picture  In- 
dustry for  a  viable  rental  market  for 
prerecorded  video  cassettes  to  coexist 
with  a  sales  market  for  these  products. 
Mr.    Speaker,    simple    fairness   and 
equity  commends  this  proposal  to  my 
colleagues.     Rental,     not     sale,     has 
become  the  principal  means  for  dis- 
tributing prerecorded  video  cassettes 
to  the  consuming  public.  Testimony 
before  the  House  subcommittee  Indi- 
cates that  retailers  are  renting  prere- 
corded video  cassettes  20  to  40  or  more 
times,  after  having  purchased  them 
from  the  distributor  at  the  wholesale 
price.  Let  me  reemphaslze  that  under 
current  commercial  practice  the  copy- 
right owner  does  not  share  in  a  single 
dollar  of   revenue   generated  by  the 
rental  of  his  property. 

Copyright  owners  when  faced  with 
this  problem  have  taken  the  only 
action  available  to  them.  They  have 
been  forced  to  add  a  surcharge  to  the 
selling  price  of  their  films  In  order  to 
partially  recoup  some  of  the  revenues 
lost  to  the  rental  market  and  thus  ar- 
tificially raise  the  sale  prices  of  prere- 
corded video  cassettes.  For  example, 
some  popular  tapes  retail  for  as  much 
as  $100  In  the  Washington  area. 

The  effect  has  been  to  deny  the  con- 
sumer a  real  choice  between  renting  or 
purchasing    a    movie    at    reasonable 
prices.  It  has  been  argued  that  con- 
sumers have  no  Interest  In  purchasmg 
these  products.  However.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  major  motion  picture  studio  recently 
lowered  the  price  on  one  of  its  popular 
Upes  to  $39.95.  and  the  response  from 
the   public   was   enormous.    Unfortu- 
nately, the  current  video  marketplace 
prevents  the  motion  picture  producers 
from  lowering  the  sale  price   of   its 
entire  inventory  of  films  and  cartoons. 
The  immediate  effect  of  my  bill  wUl 
be  to  bring  the  sales  price  of  prere- 
corded video  cassettes  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable level.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Steve 
Roberts    of    20th    Century-Fox    and 
James  P.  Jlmlrro  of  Walt  Disney  Tele- 
communications testified  that  if  the 
first-sale  doctrine  were  modified  as  I 
have  suggested,  they  would  lower  the 
sales  price  of  their  movies  by  as  much 
as  50  percent. 
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having  to  buy  a  record  and 
thereby  paying  a  cent  to  the 
copyright  owner  of  that 
rental  means  lost  royal- 
r^ording   artists,   musicians, 
composers,    and   publishers   and   lost 
sales  for  letail  record  stores,  distribu- 
tors and  n  anufacturers. 

We  nee(  only  look  to  Japan  to  un- 
derstand 1  he  effect  of  record  rentals. 
The  retail  record  rental  business  made 
it  first  appearance  in  that  country  in 
June  1980  There  are  now  almost  1.500 
rental  out  lets  in  the  country  and  97.4 
percent  o:  their  customers  admit  that 
they  tape  the  records  they  rent.  As  a 
— result,  re<  ord  sales  by  retail  stores  in 
the  vicin  ty  of  rental  outlets  have 
fallen  by  ;  0  percent. 

Record  -entals  are  displacing  record 
sales.  This  practice  is  unfair  to  record- 
makers  wl  lose  only  source  of  income  is 
from  actual  record  sales.  It  is  also 
unfair  to  the  creative  artists  whose 
music  is    aken  without  any  payment 


to  them  for  their  work.  It  is  equally 
unfair  to  legitimate  record  retailers 
whose  record  prices  include  royalties 
for  copyright  owners  and  who  caimot 
fairly  compete  with  those  who  evade 
those  royalty  obligations.  Finally,  it  is 
unfair  to  consumers  who  buy  their 
records  and  have  to  pay  more  for  them 
because  other  rent  and  tape  them 
home.  Rental  stores  should  not  be 
able  to  rent  records  again  and  again  on 
a  commercial  basis  and  for  profit- 
without  any  payment  to  the  copyright 
owners  and  others  who  created  the 
rented  records. 

If  the  law  is  not  brought  up  to  date, 
the  growing  rental  problem  will  add  to 
the  $1  billion  annual  loss  caused  by 
home  music  taping— thereby  further 
diminishing  the  incentive  to  invest 
time,  effort,  and  money  to  create  the 
records  that  fuel  the  entire  music  in- 
dustry. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important 
that  my  colleagues  remember  that  the 
U.S.  entertainment  industry  is  an  im- 
portant national  trade  asset  of  signifi- 
cant and  continuing  value  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  In  1981,  the  U.S.  film  and 
television  industry  brought  back  to 
our  country  almost  $1  billion  in  sur- 
plus balance  of  payments.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  seriously  this 
fact  and  realize  that  the  legislation  I 
am  proposing  today  promotes  a 
uniquely  American  industry  which  cre- 
ates products  that  are  admired 
throughout  the  world.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  three  bills 
and  I  would  welcome  their  cosponsor- 
ship.« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emerson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  60 
minutes,  January  31. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emerson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Parris  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whtttaker. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Shttmway. 

Mr.  SCHULZE. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Campbell  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeppords. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoRRAOA  in  five  instances. 
Studds. 

GUARINI. 

Applegate. 
Nelson  of  Florida. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 31.  1983,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

215.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  conver- 
sion to  contractor  performance  of  the  custo- 
dial services  function  at  the  Navy  Shipyard. 
Mare  Island.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

216.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

217.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Cor- 
poration's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1982. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

218.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
report  from  the  Army's  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  Chesapeake  City  Bridge,  Maryland,  pur- 
suant to  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  January  26, 

1983 J 

H.R.  984  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gilmam. 

[Introduced  January  27,  1983] 

By  Mr.  AKAKA: 

H.R.  1008.  A  bill  to  compensate  persons 
who  served  as  enlisted  members  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Scouts  and  the  insular  force  of  the 
U  S.  Navy  during  World  War  II  for  the  dif- 
ference between  their  actual  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  pay  and  allowances  authorized 
for  other  enlisted  members  of  the  Regulw" 
Army  and  the  Regular  Navy  of  correspond- 
ing grades  and  length  of  service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  1009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
natives  of  the  Philippines  who  served  In  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott. Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
LujAM,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  Breaox,  Mr.  PoRTiai.  Mr.  JoMis 
of    Oklahoma,     Mr.     Archer,    Mr. 
Kazen.  Mr.  WiLSOK.  Mr.  Poqua,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas,   Mr.   Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr.  Youhg  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Fasckll, 
Mr  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Gibbons. 
and  Mr.  Loekfler): 
HR    1010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of   1920  with  respect  to  the 
movement  of  coal,  including  the  movement 
of  coal  over  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  and  concurrently  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trwis- 
portation  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
30   calendar   days    following   the   date   on 
which  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  files  its  report  in  the  House. 

By    Mr.    AKAKA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Fuqua.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Long 
of    Maryland,     Mr.     Walker,    Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mrs.     BoGcs.     Mr.     Markey.     Mrs. 
Schneider.   Mr.   Matsui,  Mr.   Mav- 
ROULES.  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Lantos.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  LUJAN,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Badham,   Mr.   Forsythe,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Fish.    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Morrison     of     Washington.     Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Rowland,       Mr.       Corrada,       Mr. 
MOKPHY,  and  Mr.  Tallon): 
HR    1011.  A  bill  to  provide  encourage- 
ment and  necessary  regulation  for  the  com- 
mercial development  of  space;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    AKAKA    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Morrison     of     Washington,     Mr. 

Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 

Mr     Wyden.    Mr.    Pritchard,    Mr. 

Foley,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hansen  of 

Utah,  and  Mr.  Chandler): 

H  R    1012.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 

the  Congress  to  the  Northwest  Interstate 

Compact  on  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 


Management;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  1013.  A  bill  to  effectuate  the  congres- 
sional directive  that  accounU  esUblished 
under  section  327  of  the  Gam-St  Germain 
Depository  Institutions  Act  of  1982  be  di- 
rectly equivalent  and  competitive  with 
money  market  mutual  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BLAGGI: 
H.R.  1014.  A  biU  to  esUblish  a  bipartisan 
national  commission  to  study  ways  of  im- 
proving Federal  and  SUte  efforts  to  enforce 
child  support  obligations  and  recoup  delin- 
quent child  support  payments;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.    BONER   of   Tennessee   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee): 
H  R   1015.  A  bill  to  amend  section  151  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  exemption  for  disabled 
individuals  who  need  assistance  in  the  form 
of  attendant  care  services  or  medical  devices 
In  order  to  be  employed  or  whose  disabilities 
are  so  severe  that  such  assistance  would  not 
enable  such  individuals  to  be  employed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  1016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  allowed  to  be  deducted  each  Uxable 
year  for  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  elimination  of  architectural  and 
transportation  barriers  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderiy  from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  and  to 
make  permanent  the  allowance  of  such  de- 
duction; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORRADA: 
H  R.  1017.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  transportation  of  petroleum 
and  petrochemical  producU  and  agricultur- 
al commodities  between  ports  located  in  the 
continenUl  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

H  R  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  service  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  who  have  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  and  for  cerUin 
surviving  spouses  and  dependent  children  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans-  Affairs.  .  ,    ,„    ,  ,l.„ 

H  R  1019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  allow  judicial  review 
of  decisions  made  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H  R.  1020.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  export  or 
other  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  of  nuclear  material,  equipment,  and 
technology;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE: 

H  R.  1021.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
criminal  killings  of  and  assaulU  against  civil 
Federal  officers  and  employees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  1022.  A  bill  to  provide  that  each 
State  must  esUbllsh  a  workfare  program, 
and  require  participation  therein  by  all  resi- 
dents of  the  State  who  are  receiving  bene- 
fits or  assistance  under  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  fogd  stamp,  and 
public  housing  programs,  as  a  condition  of 
the  SUte's  eligibility  for  Federal  assistance 
in  connection  with  those  programs:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture.  Banking. 


Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  1023.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
Ux  from  interest  and  dividends;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoHGAN): 
H.R.  1024.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  forego  foreclosure  and  defer 
payment  with  respect  to  certain  loans  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    DICKS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Kocov- 
8EK.   Mr.   Lehman   of   Florida.   Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
McDade,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Swift. 
Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wolp, 
Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr.  Foglietta): 
H.R.  1025.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  provide  Federal 
employees  and  annuitanU  an  annual  oppor- 
tunity   to    transfer    enroUmente    between 
health  benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DICKS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Pocuetta.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
KocovsEK.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.    Matsui.    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der.   Mr.    Spence,   Mr.   Swirr.   Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H  R.  1026,  A  bill  to  repeal  section  278  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982,  which  imposes  the  hospital  In- 
surance tax  on  Federal  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 

himself.      Mr.      Moorhead,      Mrs. 

Schroeder.     Mr.     Beilenson,     Mr. 

Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 

Pauntroy,  Mr.  Forsythe.  and  Mr. 

Stokes): 

H  R   1027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  rental. 

lease,  or  lending  of  sound  recordings;  to  the 

Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mineta): 
H  R  1028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  semiconduc- 
tor chips  and  masks  against  unauthorized 
duplication,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself.      Mr.      Moorhead.      Mrs. 
Schroeder.     Mr.     Beilenson.     Mr. 
Dixon,    Mr.    Fauntroy.    Mr.    For- 
sythe, and  Mr.  Stokes): 
H  R   1029.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  states  Code  with  respect  to  rental, 
lease,  or  lending  of  motion  pictures  and 
other  audiovisual  works:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ..„,.,  ,.„, 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself,      Mr.      Moorhead.      Mrs. 
Schroeder.     Mr.     Beilenson.     Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  and  Mr.  Forsythe): 
H  R   1030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  home  re- 
cording and  video  and  audio  recording  de- 
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the  Commit  tee 
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and  for  other  purposes:  to 

on  the  Judiciary. 

EMERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

of  Iowa.  Mr.   Huckaby.  Mr. 

of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mari-enez. 

Stenholm.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mrs. 

of  Nebraslca.  Mr.  Hansen  of 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Morrison 

Vl'ashington.   Mr.   Denny  Smith. 

Montgomery.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 

Mr.     Frost.     Mr. 

Mr.    Sensenbrenner.    Mr. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Whittaker. 

-LAY.  Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Whitten. 

Daschle.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Vouc- 

Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 

.  Mr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Al- 


Ham  iierschmiot. 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  bankruptcy 
farm  produce  storage  facili- 
other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
J(idiciary. 
FISH: 

A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
or  attempted  robbery  of  any 
substance  from  any  pharmacy:  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Code    to    prohibit    certain 
md  theft  of  property  used  for 
and  for  other  purposes: 
on  the  Judiciary. 
GARCIA: 

A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
Auther  King.  Jr..  a  legal  public 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
Service. 

GOODUNG: 

A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
to  improve  implementation  of 
Consolidation  and  Improve- 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
,ee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
HAWKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
BuR';  ON  of  California.  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.  Xay.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  h  Drth  Carolina.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Miuer  of  California.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr. '  Veiss.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Kiloee. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Ko- 
Govs^.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Mar- 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Harrison. 
Ar.  Boucher): 
A  bill  to  provide  employment 
to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
high  unemployment  areas  in 
repair  and  renovate  vitally 
unity  facilities,  and  for  other 
the  Committee  on  Education 


LEHMAN  of  Florida: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 

of  each  individual  up  to  $500 

( nd  dividends:  to  the  Committee 

Means. 

A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 

taxes  or  a  payment  from 

for  State  and  local  real 

or  an  equivalent  portion  of 

their  residences  by  individuals 

attained  age  65:  to  the  Committee 

Means. 

A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 

^sveming  eligibility  of  blind  per- 

disability  insurance  benefits 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Cede 


I  an  I 


TiMisury 

taces 

oil 

'  all 
I  an  I 


Secu  -ity 


rec«  ive 


A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 


tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a 
home  health  service,  nutritional  counseling 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  dietitian:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Boner  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Ford 

of  Tennessee): 
H.R.  1042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  the  expense  of  altering  or  improving  the 
principal  residence  of  a  taxpayer  to  remove 
or  mitigate  the  effect  of  any  architectural 
or  other  feature  which  limits  the  mobility 
of  the  taxpayer  or  a  member  of  his  family 
because  such  taxpayer  or  family  member  is 
disabled:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  1043.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(e)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Small  Business. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herself.    Mr. 

Oberstar,   Mrs.   Collins.   Mr.   Fei- 

ghan,  Mrs.  BouQUARD,  Mr.  Hatcher, 

Mr.   Forsythe,   Mr.   Roe,   and   Mr. 

Eckart)* 
H.R.  1044.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II.  VII. 
XI.  XVI.  XVIII.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  improved  ad- 
ministration of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program,  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program,  and  the 
medicare  program  by  a  newly  established  in- 
dependent Social  Security  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herself.    Mr. 

Oberstar,   Mrs.   Collins.   Mr.   Fei- 

gran.  Mrs.  BouQUARD.  Mr.  Hatcher. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Kocovsex.  Mr. 

Roe.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Poclietta,  and 

H.R.  1045.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove 
the  operations  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds  from  the  unified  budget  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  trustees  to  the  lx>ards  of 
trustees  of  such  trust  funds:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hyoe): 
H.R.  1046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Educa- 
tion and  Lal>or,  and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  1047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  appropriate  to  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  the 
amount  of  certain  rents,  royalties,  and  other 
sums  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  1048.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  1049.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of  Ameri- 


can Veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SABO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Grken, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,   Mr.   Edwards   of   California, 
Mr.     Forsythe,     Mr.     Frank,     Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.      Mr.      Kiloee.      Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr.  Owens,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.    Shannon.    Mr.    Sikorski,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Vinto,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and 
Mr.  Wyden): 
H.R.  1050.  A  bill  to  rescind  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Selective  Service  System:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  1051.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  interest  and 
dividend  withholding  enacted  by  the  Tax 
Equity    and    Fiscal    Responsibility    Act   of 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Matsui,   Mr.   Lantos,   Mr.   Mineta, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Moakley,  and  Mr.  Patterson): 
H.R.  1052.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotiations 
directed  toward  opening  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  exports  of  high-technology  products, 
and  for  other  purtx>ses:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.   Mr.   Bennett,   Mr.   Chappell. 
Mr.  PuquA.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.     McCoLLUM.     Mr.     Mica.     Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,   Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida): 
H.R.  1053.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
explicitly  for  consideration  of  the  sources  of 
bail  money  and  the  risk  to  the  safety  of  the 
public  and  other  persons  in  proceedings  for 
the  consideration  of  release  of  criminal  de- 
fendants in  drug-related  cases  before  trial 
under  that  chapter:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  1054.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  sell  ammunition  for  use 
for  avalanche-control  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1055.  A  bill  to  place  methaqualone  in 
schedule  I  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act; 
to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  1056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  the  cost  of  medically  necessary  custodial 
care  provided  to  elderly  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  1057.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  enter  into  certain 
contracts  for  the  lease  of  family  housing  fa- 
cilities for  assignment  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser%'ices: 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  1058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  o:   1954  to  exclude  certain 
service  performed  on  fishing  boats  from  cov- 


erage for  purposes  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER; 
H.R.  1059.  A  bill  to  allow  the  adjudication 
of  claims  against  the  United  States  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  the  activities  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  the  Clarence  Cannon 
Dam  project  on  the  Salt  River  in  the  State 
of  Missouri:  to  the  Committee  on  The  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WASHINGTON: 
H.R.  1060.  A  bill  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals in  high-unemployment  areas  in  con- 
junction with  job  training  in  occupations 
and  skilled  trades  which  are  essential  to  re- 
building or  maintenance  of  the  national  in- 
frastructure or  which  are  necessary  to  or  re- 
lated to  defense  preparedness:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1061.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  weeks  for 
which  compensation  is  payable  under  such 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  1062.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, certain  lands  in  Lane  County, 
Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  1063.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  from  age  16  to 
age  18  the  age  of  a  child  at  which  certain 
benefits  under  such  title  are  terminated;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  recently 
enacted  limitations  on  lump-sum  death  ben- 
efits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  child's  insur- 
ance l)enefits  for  postsecondary  school  stu- 
dents:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  .    ,  .,_ 

H.R.  1066.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  to  future 
beneficiaries  the  restoration  of  minimum 
benefits  recently  enacted  for  existing  bene- 
ficiaries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Applegate): 
H.R.  1067.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  in- 
creases in  highway  taxes  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTAKER: 
H.R.  1068.  A  bill  to  repeal  those  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  which  impose  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  1069.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  relating  to  withholding  on  inter- 
est  and   dividends;   to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  1070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  to 
repeal  the  provisions  requiring  withholding 
on  dividends  and  interest:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  1071.  A  bill  /or  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  by  exchange  of  certain  native- 
owned  lands  or  interest  in  lands  in  Alaska: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate September  21.  1983.  as  "National  HU- 
torically  Black  Colleges  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
McKernan): 
H.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  redesignat- 
ing the  Saint  Croix  Island  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Maine  as  the  "Saint 
Croix  Island  International  Historic  Site":  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Coelho): 
H.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  Implementing  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons (1983-92);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs.  ,    „ 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jeppords.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.     Miller     of    California.     Mrs. 
Schneider,   Mr.   de   la   Garza.   Mr. 
Mazzou.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.     Fauntroy.     Mr.    Wirth,     Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.    Feighan.    Mr.    Moakley.    Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Boland. 
Ms.     Kaptur.     Mr.     Coyne.     Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Edwards    of    California.    Mr.    Wal- 
OREN.  Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Williams  of   Montana,   Mr.   Pogli- 
ETTA.   Mrs.    Kennelly,    Mr.    Prank. 
Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Traxler,   Mr.    Brown   of 
California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Harrison,     Mr.     Ratchford.     Mr. 
Washington,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Za- 
blocki.   Mr.   Horton.   Mr.   Matsui, 
Mr.    Guarini.    Mr.    Ottinger.    Mr. 
MiNiSH.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,   Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.   Mr. 
Glickm.\n.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Shan- 
non. Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.      Mr.      de     Lugo.      Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier. Mr.  DoRGAN,  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski. Mr.  AsPiN.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.     Corrada,     Mrs.     Snowe,     Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Lundine): 
H.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  maintain  cur- 
rent efforts  in  Federal  nutrition  programs 
to  prevent  Increases  In  domestic  hunger: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Res.  44.  Resolution  to  recognize  the 
successful  resettlement  of  hundreds  of  un- 
accompanied Haitian  children:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.     BoNtOR     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    Poolietta,    Mr.    Lagomarsino, 
Mr.     Simon.     Mr.     Walcren.     Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mrs.    BouQUARD.    Mr.    Conte,    Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Vandergripf.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.   Mr.   Daub.   Mr.   Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  03rien,  Mr. 
Ratchtoro.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Frank,   Mr.   Kildee.   Mr.   Lungren. 
Mr.    Daniel.    Mr.    Ottinger.    Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson. and  Mr.  Florio): 
H.  Res.  45.  Resolution  urging  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  Issue  a  postage  stamp  com- 
memorating servicemen  and  servicewomen 
of  the  United  States  who.  as  a  result  of 
their  service  to  the  Nation  during  a  time  of 
military   conflict,   have   been   prisoners   of 
wars    or    have    been    declared    missing    In 
action:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BOXER: 

H.R.  1072.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Margot 
Hogan:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

H.R.  1073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
Laswell:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  who  suffered  damages  arising  from 
the  flood  caused  by  the  action  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  July  27.  1981. 
In  lowering  the  top  of  a  cofferdam  on  the 
Salt  River  in  the  SUte  of  Missouri;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Hillis. 

H.R.  9:  Mr.  Hutto  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  120:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  485:  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  McCollum.  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Kocovsek,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  701:  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  901:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Britt. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  oider  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (M  •.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 
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gave  us  life  gave  us  liber- 
liberties  of  a  nation  be 
.  we  have  removed  a  con- 
these  liberties  are  the  gift 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chatoe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  that  time  but  I  have  had 
a  request  from  at  least  one  Senator 
and  perhaps  others  that  they  would 
like  additional  time  and  I  might  use 
that  time  to  meet  their  requirements. 


God  of  our  fathers  and 

words  of  Thomas  Jef- 

on  his  memorial,  con- 

a  reality  which  cannot 

lis  question  answers  itself. 

of  a  nation  cannot  be 

belief  in  God  is  aban- 

us  to  see  the  futility  of 

to  preserve  liberty  when 

is  forsaken. 

Father,  awaken  us  to  the 
that  if  we  try  to  govern 
we  are  a  godless  govem- 
ve  remember  that  trust  in 
incidental  to  our  Found- 
that  it  was  funda- 
their  vision  for  our  Repub- 
ds  the  wisdom  to  under- 
govem  without  God  is  to 
land  to  a  godless  destiny, 
to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
he  implies  in  his  ques- 
this  in  the  name  of  our 
Siviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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PRE  5IDENT 


pro  tempore, 
leider  is  recognized. 
BAK]  31. 1  thank  the  Chair. 


The 


'  HE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate  be 
date. 

SSIDENT     pro     tempore, 
otalection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pro  leedlngs 


REALtOCATION  OF  TIME 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 

dlstinguished  junior  Senator 

:Mr.  GRASSLnr),  who  has  a 

this   morning,   has   no 

time.  I  ask  unanimous 

that  time  allocated  to 

may  be  transferred 


on  er 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  order  already  entered  for  morning 
business  to  extend  for  not  more  than  2 
hours  today  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  10  minutes  each.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  that  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  ask  the  Senate,  assuming  the  mi- 
nority leader  concurs  in  the  request, 
and  there  is  no  objection,  to  proceed 
to  the  only  item  on  today's  Calendar 
of  General  Orders,  Order  No.  1,  S.  61, 
by  Mr.  Stafford,  a  bill  to  designate  a 
Nancy  Hanks  Center  in  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  am  advised  that 
the  matter  is  not  controversial. 

There  will  be  remarks,  I  believe,  in 
connection  with  that  measure.  I  would 
anticipate  that  the  total  time  required 
to  dispose  of  it  will  be  something  in 
the  vicinity  of  1  hour. 

What  that  means.  Mr.  President,  is 
if  we  use  the  entire  2  hours  for  morn- 
ing business  and  1  hour  for  that  meas- 
ure, and  with  the  leadership  time,  we 
expect  to  recess  at  about  3:30  p.m. 

Is  there  an  order,  Mr.  P»resident,  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  on  Monday?  I 
believe  there  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct,  at  noon  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


of  that  matter,  at  least  not  by  roUcall 
vote,  prior  to  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  So 
there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
debate  will  occur  on  that  nomination 
but  final  disposition  would  not  be 
reached  on  Monday  unless  it  can  be 
done  by  voice  vote. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  record  vote,  and  it 
is  the  usual  practice  of  the  Senate  to 
have  a  record  vote  on  this  type  of  ap- 
pointment, absent  certain  circum- 
stances it  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  arrange  the  Senate 
schedule  so  that  the  vote  would  occur 
on  Tuesday  at  2  or  4  p.m..  whatever 
time  would  suit  the  convenience  of 
most  Members. 


NOMINATION  OF  ELIZABETH 
DOLE  TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  turn  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Elizabeth  Dole  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
on  Monday.  I  believe  that  nomination 
has  not  yet  been  reported,  but  I  antici- 
pate that  It  will  be.  If  there  In  no  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  to  Its  consider- 
ation on  Monday  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  my  Intention  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  do  so.  I  may  say.  howev- 
er, that  for  a  number  of  reasons  It 
would  not  be  my  Intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  final  disposition 


THE  DEATH  OP  COACH  PAUL 
"BEAR"  BRYANT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, after  learning  by  radio  of  the 
death  of  coach  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant.  I 
called  a  member  of  my  staff  and  said, 
"Would  you  please  prepare  for  me  re- 
marks In  tribute— but  not  too  much 
trlbute-to  Paul  'Bear'  Bryant?"  At 
that  moment,  just  for  a  fleeting  In- 
stant. I  remembered  that  "Bear" 
Bryant  and  the  Alabama  crimson  team 
so  often  embarrassed  and  so  often  hu- 
miliated the  University  of  Tennessee 
football  team. 

But.  I  regained  my  composure  and 
went  back  to  the  original  proposal, 
indeed  a  proper  one,  to  give  me  some 
suggestions  on  appropriate  remarks  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  extend  to  the 
family  of  Paul  Bryant  my  personal 
sympathy,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  all 
Senators,  on  the  passing  of  this  great 
American.  He  was  not  only  extraordi- 
narily successful  In  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, the  field  of  collegiate  athletics, 
but  he  was  an  example  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  particularly  for  young  Amer- 
icans. 

His  work  with  yoimg  people,  his  per- 
severance of  the  most  important 
values  and  Ideals,  and  his  advice  to 
young  Americans  In  American  sports 
and  otherwise,  stand  as  an  appropriate 
testimonial  to  the  contributions  this 
man  has  made. 

Those  contributions  go  along  with 
his  record  of  323  career  victories  and 
the  national  championships  that  his 
teams  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
acciunulated  In  the  course  of  his 
career. 

He  was  a  tremendous  American,  Mr. 
President,  and  we  will  miss  him. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


January  27,  1983 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  I  see  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  on  his  feet. 
Does  he  wish  me  to  yield  some  of  my 
time  under  the  standing  order? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  very  pleased.  Then  I  could 
get  back  to  the  committee  where  we 
are  holding  our  first  hearing  on  orga- 
nized crime. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  my  remaining  time 
under  the  standing  order,  if  the  minor- 
ity leader  has  no  objection.  Does  the 
minority  leader  have  need  for  my  re- 
maining time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
that  I  will. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  that 
case,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 

President  pro  tempore.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  I  also  see  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington.  It  Is 
my  understanding  from  a  notation 
given  to  me  a  moment  ago  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  wishes  to 
introduce  a  bill.  Since  we  have  morn- 
ing business  ordered,  will  the  Senator 
be  in  a  position  to  introduce  his  bill  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  would  be  at  that  time  If  It  Is 
within  the  next  15  minutes  or  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  do  this,  Mr. 
President,  If  I  may.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, as  In  morning  business,  may  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  bill  or  making  a  statement 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the 
standing  order  for  the  minority  leader 
and  prior  to  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors on  special  orders.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object. 
As  we  all  know,  bills  can  only  be  Intro- 
duced during  morning  business  but  the 
unanimous-consent  request- by  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  comport  with  that. 
I  wish  he  would  include  me  In  that  re- 
quest. I  do  have  a  bill  I  Intend  to  Intro- 
duce. It  would  repeal  the  withholding 
of  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends.  I 
should  like  to  Introduce  mine  also  in 
that  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  include  that  in  my  re- 
quest, Mr.  President,  that  the  minori- 
ty leader  may  be  recognized  as  In 
morning  business  for  the  purpose  of 
Introducing  a  bill  as  he  describes  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The 


The   PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  MESSAGE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  state 
of  our  Nation's  economy  Is  deeply 
troubled.  We  are  In  the  grips  of  the 
deepest  and  most  severe  recession 
since  World  War  II.  Twelve  million  of 
our  citizens  are  jobless.  These  citizens 
have  lost  not  only  their  jobs  but,  in  far 
too  many  cases,  they  are  also  losing 
their  homes,  their  farms,  their  dignity, 
and  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

Our  Nation  desperately  needs  a 
change  In  course.  We  must  act  deci- 
sively to  meet  the  human  emergencies 
caused  by  this  recession.  We  must  put 
Into  place  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  which  can  turn  the  comer  on 
this  recession.  And  we  must  embark  on 
a  major  cooperative  effort  by  Govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor  to  meet  the 
longer  term  challenges  posed  by  the 
profound  structural  changes  sweeping 
our  economy. 

I  cannot  accept  the  President's  re- 
ported statement  that  ours  Is  a  service 
oriented  and  Information  society.  That 
is  fine  to  a  degree;  I  want  to  see  the 
service  Industries  grow,  but  we  must 
not  let  our  vital  basic  Industries  go 
Into  oblivion.  I  am  thinking  of  steel  In 
particular.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  reported  statements,  one  of  which 
was  made  by  Secretary  Regan  a  few 
days  ago,  to  the  effect  that  steelwork- 
ers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  may  never 
get  them  back;  that  they  can  just 
forget  about  them;  that  Sears  and 
McDonalds  and  others  are  employing 
more  people. 

I  hope  to  see  Sears  and  McDonalds 
and  other  such  firms  employ  more 
people,  but  to  tell  the  steelworkers  of 
this  country  that  they  may  just  as 
well  forget  It  Is  not  the  true  American 
spirit  and  we  cannot  allow  our  Nation 
to  become  dependent  upon  other  na- 
tions for  steel.  We  must  help  our  vital 
and  basic  Industries.  They  are  basic  to 
the  economy,  and  they  are  basic  to  the 
national  security.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  for  the 
Nation's  defense  and  therefore  has 
some  responsibility  and  a  definite  role 
to  play  In  rejuvenating  these  basic 
vital  industries.  I  think  that  we  do 
have  to  embark  on  a  major  effort  to 
do  just  that. 

I  took  heart  from  some  of  the  pro- 
posals which  President  Reagan  put 
forward  Tuesday  evening. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
decided  to  support  an  extension  of  im- 
employment  insurance  benefits,  an  ex- 
tension which  is  sorely  needed  and 
which  Democrats  in  the  Senate  have 
fought  for  in  the  past  over  the  Presi- 


dent's opposition.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  President  now  sees  the  need  for  in- 
creased funding  for  job  training  pro- 
grams for  America's  displaced  workers, 
a  program  which  we  Senate  Demo- 
crats largely  designed  and  helped  to 
enact  Into  law  certainly  during  the 
97th  Congress.  Last  December,  Demo- 
crats In  the  Senate  offered  a  jobs  pro- 
gram which  would  have  substantially 
Increased  funds  for  this  vital  program, 
an  amendment  which  the  President 
opposed  at  the  time.  I  am  pleased  to 
find  that  he  now  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port more  adequate  funding  for  this 
vital  program  than  has  been  his  posi- 
tion In  the  past. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  President 
Reagan  acknowledges  the  need  to  In- 
crease the  numbers  of  public  school 
teachers  proficient  in  math  and  in  sci- 
ence. This  is  an  idea  which  Democrats 
have  long  supported  and  will  continue 
to  support. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  President  call 
for  action  to  modernize  our  Nation's 
coal  ports.  I  Introduced  major  coal 
ports  legislation  during  the  last  Con- 
gress and  recently  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  urge  his  support  for  that  vital 
program. 

I  am  soon  going  to  reintroduce  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  bipartisan- 
ly  supported  bill.  My  staff  Is  working 
with  the  staffs  of  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
see  if  we  cannot  work  out  a  bill  which 
would  be  a  bipartisan  in  nature  and 
which  would  get  on  with  the  job  of 
modernizing  and  deepening  the  Na- 
tion's coal  ports.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  President  in  enact- 
ing It  Into  law. 

I  listened  to  the  President  very  care- 
fully Tuesday  night  as  he  assessed  the 
state  of  our  Union  and  charted  direc- 
tions for  its  future  course,  but  I  was 
disappointed  that  overall  he  seems  to 
have  chosen  to  continue  the  failed  eco- 
nomic policies  which  have  brought 
such  suffering  In  their  wake. 

For  the  basic  economic  policy  to 
which  President  Reagan  was  wedded 
when  he  came  Into  office  and  which 
has  been  declared  a  failure  over  and 
over  again  is  still  the  administration's 

policy. 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  he 
is  still  wedded  to  Increasing  defense 
spending  by  14  percent— 9  percent  in 
real  terms  when  one  allows  for  infla- 
tion. We  all  share  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  protecting  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. We  all  have  a  firm  commitment 
to  a  strong  national  defense,  but  not 
all  of  us  support  the  massive  increases 
which  the  President  continues  to  insist 
upon.  We  must  follow  a  more  prudent 
course  which  allows  defense  spending 
to  grow  at  a  rate  which  we  can  more 
nearly  afford  and  which  is  not  fi- 
nanced on  the  backs  of  America's 
neediest  citizens. 
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says  that  he  will  pro- 
on  Federal  spending, 
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Pre  sident'i 


If  this  is  a  nation  "on  the  mend."  as 
the  President  told  us  Tuesday  evening, 
then  I  would  hate  to  see  one  on  the 
critical  list.  For  the  President  has  not 
offered  us  a  credible,  realistic,  or  fair 
and  even-handed  road  to  bringing  Fed- 
eral deficits  under  control,  deficits 
whose  unprecedented  magnitude 
threaten  even  the  weak  and  fragile  re- 
covery that  economists  are  now  begin- 
ning to  predict.  Instead,  he  offers  a 
continuation  of  a  deeply  flawed  pro- 
gram of  massive,  almost  uncontrolled 
defense  spending,  unaffordable  and 
unfair  tax  cuts  that  favor  those  who 
are  already  well-to-do.  and  sacrifice 
from  the  poor  and  middle-income 
American. 

But  the  human  side  of  the  question 
is  the  one  that,  for  me.  is  overriding. 

Every  morning  and  night  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  the  Nation's  televi- 
sion viewers  have  been  exposed  to  the 
true  state  of  the  Union. 

The  human  state  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent described  as  "this  painful  period" 
has  been  displayed.  There  we  have 
seen  the  tents  in  Texas  housing  fami- 
lies who  2  years  ago  were  members  of 
the  middle  class  in  other  cities  in  our 
country.  There  we  see  the  reports  of 
the  increases  in  suicides,  in  battered 
spouses,  and  in  battered  children. 
There  we  see  the  interviews  with  the 
men  and  women  barely  holding  on— 
with  their  fingernails— to  their  digni- 
ty. 

As  Senators,  we  hear  more  of  this. 
We  meet  the  real  state  of  the  Union  in 
our  mail  pile,  on  the  streets  back 
home,  and  in  v'sits  with  deeply  con- 
cerned constituents. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  may  well 
be  "on  the  mend."  as  the  President 
said  last  night. 

But  an  administration  that  still  has 
not  developed  an  understanding  of 
what  is  fair  and  what  is  not.  is  not— I 
am  sorry  to  say— likely  to  help  it  along 
the  way  very  quickly. 

Regretfully,  this  is  an  administra- 
tion which  thinks  it  is  fair  to  delay  for 
6  months  the  few  dollars  in  cost-of- 
living  increase  due  a  senior  citizen  re- 
ceiving social  security,  veterans  bene- 
fits, civilian,  railroad,  or  military  re- 
tirement benefits,  at  the  same  time  it 
fights  to  protect  a  tax  cut  that  will  de- 
liver $2,368  a  year  to  those  who  earn 
$100,000  a  year. 

Regretfully,  this  is  an  administra- 
tion which  proposes  a  new  program  of 
catastrophic  health  insurance  protec- 
tion for  senior  citizens  on  the  one 
hand,  and  proposes  to  pay  for  it  by  In- 
creasing cost-sharing  deductibles  for 
these  very  citizens  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  an  administration  which  pro- 
poses a  new  education  savings  account, 
an  attractive  idea  on  the  surface,  but  a 
hollow  promise  for  the  increasing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  whose  economic 
circumstances  leave  them  too  hard- 
pressed  to  even  think  of  putting  away 


savings  for  a  rainy  day  or  their  chil- 
dren's future. 

This  is  an  administration  which  still 
apparently  fails  to  understand  the 
need  for  Government  to  help  directly 
in  putting  our  Nation's  jobless  back  to 
work  by  creating  programs  which  pay 
the  unemployed  to  repair  and  improve 
the  Nation's  infrastructure  and  to  de- 
liver vital  services  in  their  local  com- 
munities. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months, 
Senate  Democrats  will  offer  proposals 
of  our  own  to  address  the  challenges 
which  confront  this  Nation.  We  will 
propose  means  of  meeting  the  emer- 
gency human  needs  created  by  this  re- 
cession and  for  turning  around  our 
troubled  economy.  We  will  offer  pro- 
posals to  help  us  meet  the  long-term 
economic  challenges  of  international 
competition,  regional  economic  imbal- 
ances, and  the  ever-accelerating  pace 
of  structural  change  in  the  American 
economy.  We  undertake  this  task  in  a 
constructive  spirit.  We  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  with  the  President  to  put  in  place 
the  policies  and  programs  which  are  so 
sorely  needed  to  restore  this  Nation's 
economic  health. 

We  have  done  this  in  the  past.  We 
have  not  seen  a  great  deal  of  biparti- 
sanship during  the  past  2  years  with 
respect  to  measures  that  were  offered 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  which, 
in  most  cases,  were  summarily  and 
perfunctorily  voted  down  without 
debate  on  the  merits. 

So  I  welcome  the  prospect  of  biparti- 
sanship in  this  regard,  and  I  hope  that 
amendments  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
offer  in  the  future  will  be  considered 
on  their  merits  and  voted  up  or  down 
on  their  merits. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  relating 
to  the  Introduction  of  legislation  are 
printed  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of 
legislation  relating  to  crime  are  print- 
ed under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  at  this 
point  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
legislation  are  printed  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  2  hours. 


EDWARD  O.  CARR.  PRESIDENT. 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BLOOD  BANKS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  most  distinguished 
Floridian  who  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Blood  Banks.  Mr.  Edward  O.  Carr. 
assumed  the  presidency  of  this  9,000 
member  medical  association  at  its  35th 
annual  meeting  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  on 
November  9.  1982. 

Mr.  Carr  is  executive  director  of  the 
Central  Florida  Blood  Bank,  Inc.  in 
Orlando  and  is  also  a  past  president  of 
the  Florida  Association  of  Blood 
BsLnkSt 

The  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banks  is  the  largest  organization  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  blood 
banking.  More  than  2,300  hospital  and 
community  blood  banks  are  members 
of  the  AABB.  and  almost  7,000  physi- 
cians, administrators,  scientists, 
nurses,  medical  technologists,  and 
donor  recruiters  also  belong. 

Mr.  Carr  has  been  active  for  many 
years  in  the  AABB.  He  has  also  served 
previously  as  the  association's  vice 
president  and  has  also  been  a  member 
of  its  national  committee  on  clearing- 
house program  which  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  blood  and  blood  credits  be- 
tween facilities  across  the  country, 
thus  assuring  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  blood  resources. 

A  graduate  of  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Carr  received  his  blood 
banking  certification  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  Medical  Center  in  1966. 

Mr.  Carr  and  his  wife,  June,  reside  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  They  are  the  parents  of 
two  children,  Todd,  a  senior  at  Florida 
State  University  in  Tallahassee,  and 
Kelly,  a  sophomore  at  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  pa- 
tients and  blood  donors  in  Florida  and 
throughout  the  country  that  Mr.  Can- 
has  served  so  well.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late him  and  wish  him  well  in  his  serv- 
ice to  the  American  Association  of 
Blood  Banks. 


COMMEMORATING  THE 
BIRTHDAY  OF  JOSE  MARTI 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  great 
man— Jose  Marti.  Marti,  born  some 
130  years  ago  tomorrow,  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Cuban  in- 
dependence movement,  and  history 
has  honored  him  as  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  freedom  in  the  Ameri- 


cas, ranking  with  George  Washington, 
Simon  Bolivar,  and  Jose  San  Martin. 
Marti  combined  his  zeal  for  freedom 
with  a  burning  desire  for  democracy 
and  a  deep  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  In  the  depth  and 
soundness  of  his  philosophy,  he  has 
been  compared  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  ideals  held  so  dearly  by  Marti 
transcend  national  divisions  and  his 
efforts  to  see  those  lofty  ideals  trans- 
formed into  reality  would  alone  justify 
our  honoring  his  anniversary  today. 
There  is.  however,  another  reason  for 
my  tribute  today.  Jose  Marti  is  the  na- 
tional hero  of  the  Cuban  American 
community,  now  living  in  exile  in  the 
United  States.  Marti  himself  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  United  States,  in 
exile,  as  he  struggled  on  behalf  of  the 
liberty  of  Cuba.  So  in  this  sense,  Jose 
Marti's  spirit  lives  today  because  his 
aspirations  for  a  free  and  democratic 
Cuba  remain  unfulfilled.  Cuba  is  today 
still  an  oppressed  land,  captive  to  the 
designs  of  a  foreign  power  from  the 
other  hemisphere.  When  we  remember 
Marti,  we  remember  the  aspirations  of 
all  people  to  live  freely  in  their  home- 
land, to  be  free  of  foreign  domination, 
and  to  establish  democracy  for  them- 
selves, and  their  fellow  citizens. 

When  we  remember  Marti,  we  think 
first  of  his  role  as  the  great  leader  of 
Cuba's  struggle  for  independence. 
However,  removed  as  we  are  from  the 
issues  and  debates  of  the  19th  century, 
we  may  be  tempted  to  consign  his 
genius  to  the  debates  of  a  bygone  age. 
This  would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  Jose 
Marti  spoke,  wrote,  and  fought  for 
ideas  that  are  timeless,  and  the  74  vol- 
umes of  his  collected  works  are  alive 
with  messages  which  are  of  burning 
importance  today. 

The  enduring  message  of  Marti  was 
expressed  in  this  passage  from  his 
works: 

In  truth,  authority  is  degrading  when  it  is 
not  a  trust  and  a  mandate  from  those  who 
are  to  obey  it,  because  any  other  type  of  au- 
thority involves  the  abasement  or  diminish- 
ment  of  those  who  endure  it.  and  only  a 
man  of  mean  and  vulgar  character  will 
watch  without  bitterness  the  demeaning  of 
other  men.  Satisfaction  comes  from  seeing 
men  free,  even  when  they  err,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  free  thought  and  the  beauty,  the 
natural  peace,  that  comes  from  iU  exercise. 

Marti's  devotion  to  democracy  is  of 
particular  relevance  to  this  body  be- 
cause his  name  has  been  attached  to 
the  proposed  U.S.  radio  station  for 
broadcasting  accurate  news  and  infor- 
mation to  the  people  of  Cuba.  Jose 
Marti's  reputation  as  a  scrupulously 
accurate  journalist,  as  well  as  a  com- 
mitted democrat,  underscores  the  ap- 
propriateness and  integrity  of  this 
long  overdue  U.S.  policy  action. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  can  honor  Jose 
Marti  today  here  in  the  bastion  of  de- 
mocracy—the U.S.  Senate,  and  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  act  quickly  and  fa- 
vorably on  the  proposal  that  carries 


the  name  of  this  brave  and  dedicated 
man. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  WORDS  OF  ANDREI  SAK- 
HAROV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  3 
years  ago  this  month,  the  great  Soviet 
physicist  and  outspoken  political  dissi- 
dent. Andrei  Sakharov.  was  abducted 
from  the  streets  of  Moscow  by  the 
KGB.  Since  that  time,  the  Soviets 
have  proved  unyielding  on  letting  him 
return  home,  and  Sakharov  remains  in 
exile  today  in  the  provincial  town  of 
Gorki. 

In  spite  of  his  separation  from  other 
political  dissidents  and  supporters  in 
the  West.  Sakharov  refuses  to  let  the 
Soviet  ploy  silence  him.  Deprived  of 
books,  papers,  and  scientific  contacts, 
he  continues  to  defend  human  rights, 
criticize  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and 
fearlessly  challenge  Soviet  power. 

"On  Sakharov,"  a  book  edited  by  the 
recent  Soviet  emigrfe  Alexander  Ba- 
byonyshev.  presents  an  interesting 
chronology  of  Sakharov's  life. 
Through  tributes  from  other  dissi- 
dents, essays  about  Sakharov's  scien- 
tific career,  and  letters  and  statements 
by  Sakharov  himself,  a  compelling  and 
courageous  biography  unfolds.  I  would 
like  to  recount  a  passage  from  the 
book  that  I  find  particularly  wise  and 
moving.  As  Sakharov  wrote  in  1980: 

The  ideology  of  human  rights  is  probably 
the  only  one  which  can  be  combined  with 
such  diverse  ideologies  as  communism, 
social  democracy,  religion,  technocracy,  and 
those  ideologies  which  may  be  described  as 
national  and  indigenous.  It  can  also  serve  as 
a  foothold  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
aligned  with  theoretical  intricacies  and 
dogma  and  who  have  tired  of  the  abundance 
of  ideologies,  none  of  which  have  brought 
mankind  simple  happiness. 

The  defense  of  human  rights  is  a  clear 
path  toward  the  unification  of  people  in  our 
turbulent  world  and  a  path  toward  the 
relief  of  suffering. 

We  should  applaud  Sakharov's  brav- 
ery and  heed  his  message  in  defense  of 
human  rights.  Eighty-five  nations 
around  the  world  have  already  taken 
one  small  but  positive  step  in  defense 
of  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
human  rights,  the  right  to  live.  By 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention, 
they  have  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
the  elimination  of  any  national,  ethni- 
cal, racial  or  religious  group.  The 
United  States,  supposed  champions  of 
human  rights,  stands  alone  among  the 
developed  nations  in  its  failure  to 
ratify  this  non-partisan  non-ideologi- 
cal document. 

The  treaty  relies  on  public  and  inter- 
national conscience  through  a  code  of 
conduct  outlawing  genocide  and  offers 
an  international  basis  for  nations  to 
stand  together  against  this  heinous 
crime. 

Let  us  follow  the  words  of  Sakharov 
and    others    who    have    spoken    out 
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against  human  rights  violations  by 
casting  oi  r  vote  in  favor  of  ratifying 
the  Genoc  ide  Convention. 
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By  McCeorge  Bundy) 
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has  been  clumsy  assassination  plotting,  but 
it  remains  wholly  implausible,  that  the 
presidents  of  that  time  ever  ordered  or  ap- 
proved such  plots. 

Soviet  behavior  in  such  matters  is  totally 
different  from  anything  in  our  own  gray 
past.  Systematic  deception,  obsessive  secre- 
cy and  ruthless  political  killing  are  all 
deeply  rooted  characteristics  of  the  Soviet 
system.  No  one  without  blood  on  his  hands, 
lies  in  his  throat  and  terrible  secreU  in  his 
head  has  ever  come  to  the  very  top  in  Com- 
munist Russia.  Moreover,  the  guilt  becomes 
collective  by  iU  collective  denial.  Forty 
years  later,  these  men  still  cannot  face  the 
truth  about  Katyn. 

But  it  is  a  long  and  wholly  unjustified 
jump  from  these  realities  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  do  business  with  such  men. 
They  govern  a  great  nation,  and  we  must 
never  assign  to  the  Soviet  people  as  a  whole 
the  offenses  of  their  rulers.  We  are  stuck  on 
the  same  small  planet,  sharing  the  sanie 
thermonuclear  danger.  This  reality  alone  is 
enough  to  require  a  strong  and  persistent 
effort  to  do  most  serious  business  with  this 
unappealing  regime. 

The  most  dangerous  moment  we  have  had 
with  them,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  was 
caused  by  terrible  failures  of  perception  on 
both  sides,  and  its  peaceful  resolution  was 
the  consequence  not  only  of  determination 
and  strength,  but  of  intense  communication. 
Arms  control  negotiations  have  a  much 
more  complex  history,  but  the  common  tes- 
timony of  American  negotiators  of  all  per- 
suasions is  that  when  we  are  serious,  the  So- 
viets can  be,  too. 

In  less  apocalyptic  matters,  we  can  find 
similar  lessons:  for  example,  we  know  from 
nearly  30  years  of  Austrian  freedom  that 
these  men  can  keep  their  word  when  they 
find  it  in  their  interest  to  do  so.  Even  the 
most  sinister  assumptions  about  chemical 
warfare  and  plots  to  kill  cannot  change 
these  realities  or  our  own  interest  in  build- 
ing on  them. 

But  should  we  simply  ignore  the  yellow 
rain  and  the  possible  Bulgarian  connection? 
Of  course  not.  The  energetic  exposure  of 
outrageous  behavior  is  our  very  best  way  of 
raising  its  cost  in  the  eyes  of  these  highly 
realistic  calculators.  Private  citizens  can  and 
should  hold  Soviet  feet  to  the  fire  of  truth, 
as  groups  like  the  Helsinki  Watch  have  done 
with  great  skill  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
Governments  can  and  should  press  their 
concerns  where  they  can,  though  their 
standard  of  evidence  must  be  high. 

There  are  sensitive  questions  as  to  which 
official  should  say  what  and  about  whom, 
but  our  own  sense  of  what  is  fitting  should 
govern  the  answers  to  such  questions.  Soviet 
touchiness  is  another  reality,  but  the  char- 
acter of  Soviet  propagsinda— which  is  just  as 
much  Andropov's  doing  as  his  own  most 
solenm  speech— allows  us  to  adapt  Adlai 
Stevenson's  famous  theorem:  the  time  to 
stop  telling  the  truth  about  these  people 
will  not  come  before  they  stop  telling  lies 
about  us. 

And  now  let's  get  serious  in  Geneva. 
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CHILD  IMMUNIZATION 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  im- 
munizing our  children  against  infec- 
tious and  life-threatening  diseases  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  health 
programs  administered  by  this  or  any 
other  government.  Because  of  the 
strong  Federal  involvement  in  immu- 
nization programs,  we  have  made  tre- 


mendous progress  in  eliminating  pre- 
ventable childhood  diseases— especial- 
ly during  the  last  20  years.  Measles 
and  polio,  once  almost  inevitable,  have 
been  nearly  eliminated.  Other  dis- 
eases, such  as  mumps,  pertussis,  diph- 
theria, and  rubella,  are  also  on  the  de- 
cline. Recently,  however,  there  have 
been  threats  to  this  progress.  Pro- 
posed reductions  in  Federal  funding 
and  concern  about  adverse  reactions  to 
the  pertussis  vaccine  and  the  ineffi- 
cient use  of  Federal  vaccine  purchases 
have  threatened  our  immunization 
program. 

This  is  the  20th  century.  Up  to  now, 
this  country  has  had  an  astonishing 
victory  over  disease.  To  allow  these 
programs  to  decline  would  be  barbaric. 
We  cannot  afford  to  send  this  country 
back  into  the  19th  century— even 
though  it  might  help  the  deficit.  But 
can  you  imagine  what  a  serious  disease 
epidemic  would  do  to  our  country? 
Millions  of  unvaccinated  children 
would  be  crippled  for  life— or  die. 

My  Subconmiittee  on  Investigations 
and  General  Oversight  held  two  hear- 
ings during  the  97th  Congress  to 
review  the  status  of  the  childhood  im- 
munization program  and  its  future  di- 
rection. Among  the  topics  considered 
were  the  need  for  increased  Federal 
funding  for  the  program  and  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  possible  side 
effects  of  the  pertussis  vaccine.  We 
also  discussed  the  best  way  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  use  of  Federal  and 
State  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
children's  vaccines. 

These  hearings  clearly  indicated 
that  dramatic  increases  in  the  costs  of 
vaccines  result  in  fewer  children  im- 
munized. Representatives  from  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta 
testified  that  the  price  of  the  measles- 
mumps-rubella  vaccine,  or  MMR.  in- 
creased 44  percent  last  year.  The  price 
for  the  polio  vaccine  increased  20  per- 
cent. Over  the  last  5  years  the  price  of 
these  vaccines  has  nearly  doubled— far 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  inflation.  Fed- 
eral financial  support  absolutely  must 
increase  to  meet  those  high  prices. 

The  hearings  also  demonstrated  a 
dangeroiis  contradiction:  Although  the 
benefits  of  the  pertussis  vaccination 
far  outweighed  the  risks,  the  acknowl- 
edged adverse  reactions  from  the  vac- 
cine were  so  eroding  public  confidence 
that  many  frightened  parents  refused 
to  vaccinate  their  children.  We  must 
restore  public  confidence  in  this  vac- 
cine. We  must  research  and  identify 
the  categories  of  children  who  are 
most  susceptible  to  an  adverse  reac- 
tion. We  must  intensify  our  efforts  to 
find  a  vaccine  for  pertussis  that  is 
safer  but  as  effective  as  the  current 
vaccine. 

Another  issue  highlighted  during 
the  subcommittee's  hearings  was  the 
variation  in  the  costs  that  States  are 
paying  for  vaccines.  Some  pay  double 


the  price  charged  to  others.  Now.  the 
purpose  behind  the  CDC's  vaccine  pur- 
chase program  is  to  purchase  vaccines 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  We  must 
insure  that  the  various  State  health 
contracting  officers  are  aware  of  this 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed and  gratified  by  Secretary 
Schweiker's  response  to  the  concerns 
raised  during  these  hearings.  He  has 
recommended  additional  Federal  fund- 
ing for  child  immunization  programs 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
did  respond  favorably  to  his  recom- 
mendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  corre- 
spondence between  Secretary 
Schweiker  and  me  on  this  issue  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Human  Resources,  Subcom- 
mittee   ON    Investigations    and 
General  Oversight, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  28,  1982. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Secretary,   U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest your  assistance  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance   with    regard    to   this    nations 
childhood  immunization  program.  Because 
of  the  strong  involvement  of  your  Depart- 
ment in  immunization  programs  across  the 
country,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  declme 
in    the    prevalence    of    seven    preventable 
childhood  diseases.  I  highly  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  federal  government  which  has 
provided  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
state  and  local  health  agencies  in  order  to 
protect  our  children  against  disease. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  the  pertussis  vaccine.  In 
March  of  this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight, 
which  I  chair,  undertook  a  review  of  the 
status  of  the  childhood  immunization  pro- 
gram and  its  future  direction.  In  April,  well 
after  the  Subcommittee  began  oversight  of 
this  program,  a  documentary  aired  on  a 
local  television  network  regarding  adverse 
health  effects  associated  with  the  pertussis 
component  of  the  Diphtheria-Pertussis-Tet- 
anus vaccine.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  tragic  if 
efforts  to  eliminate  or  control  disease  were 
to  become  hampered  because  the  public's 
confidence  was  so  eroded  as  to  cause  fright- 
ened segments  of  the  population  to  reject 
the  pertussis  vaccine.  For  this  reason,  I  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  the  hearing  to  include 
testimony  on  this  Issue. 

At  the  hearing,  which  was  held  on  May  7, 
1982  the  Subcommittee  received  testimony 
from  officiaU  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion parents,  legal  counsel,  physicians,  and 
state  health  officials.  Although  there  is 
widespread  agreement  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity that  the  benefits  of  pertussis  vacci- 
nation far  outweigh  the  risks  associated 
with  the  vaccine,  adverse  reactions  to  the 
vaccine  were  acknowledged.  The  major  issue 
regarding  reactions  to  pertussis  vaccine  was 
noted  to  be  the  relationship  between  the 
vaccine  and  encephalopathy  with  resulting 
permanent  neurologic  damage.  Hopes  were 
expressed  that  an  improved  pertussis  vac- 
cine would  be  made  available. 


Prom    the    testimony    presented   at   the 
hearing,    the   Subcommittee   drew   several 
conclusions.  First,  to  combat  the  fear  of  ad- 
verse  reactions   to   vaccine   administration 
and  to  maintain  high  immunization  rates, 
full  public  communication  and  health  edu- 
cation is  essential.  The  general  public  has  a 
right  to  be  given  information  about  vac- 
cines, even  in  areas  of  scientific  and  medical 
uncertainty.  The  issues  must  be  presented 
to  the  public  clearly,  with  candid  disclosure 
of  the  risks  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  vac- 
cines. If  a  vaccination  is  not  recommended 
for  particular  classes  of  individuals,   that 
fact  should  be  stated  and  those  high  risk  in- 
dividuals screened,  if  possible,  to  prevent  ad- 
ministration of  the  vaccine  to  them.  Parente 
should  be  fully  informed  and  on  the  look- 
out   for   adverse    reactions.    Accurate   and 
timely  reporting  and  statUtlcal  gathering  on 
adverse  reactions  is  critical  in  order  that  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  use  of  a  particular  vaccine  can  be 
compiled.  Risks  from  vaccines  also  warrant 
Increased  ef forU  to  produce  safer  vaccines. 

With  regard  to  the  pertussis  vaccine.  I  be- 
lieve that  efforts  in  governmental,  manufac- 
turers' and  Investigators'  laboratories  must 
continue  so  that  we  better  understand  per- 
tussis, the  body's  response  to  it  and  ways  to 
make  an  equally  or  even  more  effective  vac- 
cine which  has  few  or  no  side  effects.  For 
this  reason,  I  Introduced,  on  September  23, 
1982,  S.  2950.  which  calU  for  a  study  of  per- 
tussis and  pertussis  vaccines  with  the  goal 
of  reducing  the  risks  to  children  of  signifi- 
cant adverse  reactions  to  pertussis  vaccines, 
while  maintaining  or  Improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  vaccines.  I  have  attached  a 
copy  of  the  legislation. 

Although  I  am  fully  prepared  to  press  for 
passage  of  this  legislation,  I  would  prefer 
that  the  spirit  and  letter  of  S.  2950  be  im- 
plemented administratively.  I  believe  that 
the  study  provided  for  In  S.  2950  can  be  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  your  authority  under 
Section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  I  would  be  most  appreciative  of  your 
agreement  to  underUke  this  study.  In  con- 
formance with  the  purposes,  guidelines  and 
mandates  of  the  legislation,  since  I  feel  that 
the  same  goals  can  be  achieved  without  the 
necessity  of  a  legislative  mandate. 

We  cannot  afford  revival  of  serious  child- 
hood epidemics.  Public  policy  dicUtes  that 
safe  and  effective  Immunization  programs 
be  Implemented  and  maintained.  I  hope  to 
receive  a  favorable  response  to  this  request 
soon,  so  that  we  can  continue  our  efforU  to 
protect  our  most  valuable  resource— our 
children.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration 
of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Paula  Hawkins, 

U.S.  Senator. 


later  than  May  15,  1983.  1  will  then  submit 
the  report  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  share  your  view  that  the  public  In  gener- 
al, and  parenU  In  particular,  should  under- 
stand the  risks  as  well  as  the  benef  iU  of  vac- 
cination. In  May.  Dr.  William  H.  Foege.  Di- 
rector of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
described  for  you  the  procedures  we  have 
developed  to  carry  out  this  notification  in 
the  public  sector.  The  forms  we  use  are  cur- 
rently being  revised.  You  will  be  furnished  a 
set  of  the  new  forms  when  they  become 
available  in  early  1983.  In  the  private  sector, 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
through  Its  Committee  on  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, has  stressed  the  need  for  full  discus- 
sion with  parents. 

Dr.  Foege  also  described  for  you  the 
system  used  to  monitor  adverse  events  fol- 
lowing Immunization  in  the  public  sector. 
The  report  you  receive  will  include  more 
detail  -on  both  this  system  and  the  notifica- 
tion ("important  information")  system  and 
will  also  address  the  other  Issues  In  S.  2950. 
The  current  epidemic  of  pertussis  in 
Great  Britain  (their  second  in  5  years)  un- 
derscores the  need  to  continue  using  exist- 
ing pertussis  vaccines  while  we  work  to  de- 
velop Improved  products. 

1  share  with  you  the  desire  to  ensure  that 
the  vaccines  used  in  preventing  diseases  of 
childhood  are  as  safe  and  effective  as  possi- 
ble. I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
other  members  of  Congress  towards  that 
goal. 

Sincerely,  

Richard  8.  Schweiker, 

Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsek).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 


Department  or  Health 

AND  Human  Services, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  23,  1982. 
Hon.  Paula  Hawkins. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hawkins:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  regarding  further  evaluation  of 
pertussis  vaccines.  We  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  issues  outlined  In  S.  2950 
without  a  specific  legislative  mandate.  I 
firmly  support  the  Intent  of  the  activities 
called  for  In  S.  2950  and  have  asked  Dr. 
Edward  N.  Brandt,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  to  have  the  Interagency  Group 
To  Monitor  Vaccine  Development,  Produc- 
tion, and  Usage  submit  a  report  to  me  no 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, a  resolution  calling  for  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  bilateral  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  was  reintroduced  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  similar  to  the  resolution  that 
was  introduced  a  year  ago. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  resolution 
and  wish  to  explain  my  reasons  for 
supporting  the  resolution. 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution  last  March  when  it  was  first 
introduced.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  pointed  out  that  I  did  not  feel 
the  effort  to  negotiate  a  bilateral 
freeze  was  the  only  potentially  suc- 
cessful path  to  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment. That  remains  my  view.  The 
freeze  is  not  the  only  approach,  by  a 
long  shot.  Nevertheless,  the  freeze  rep- 
resents one  of  a  number  of  potentially 
useful  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
controlling  the  race  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Several  important  developments 
have  occurred  in  the  year  since  the 
freeze  resolution  was  first  intrcxluced 
in  this  body.  In  a  number  of  referen- 
dums,  including  one  in  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  voters  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  resolutions 
similar  in  intent  to  the  one  introduced 
yesterday. 

Popular  support  for  the  freeze  is  a 
genuinely  spontaneous  manifestation 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  it 

important  to  reiterate 
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the  outcomes  being  pur- 
the  strategic  arms  talks, 
3TART.  which  entail  reduc- 


tions by  both  sides,  are  certainly  laud- 
able and  worthy  of  support. 

I  believe  these  talks  must  also  be 
carried  forward  diligently  by  both 
sides. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  pledged  to 
continue  to  work  for  concrete,  work- 
able, and  effective  arms  control  pro- 
posals and  to  develop  support  for 
them  on  a  broad  and  bipartisan  basis. 
I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  this  quest,  for  I  believe  that  the 
search  for  an  arms  control  strategy 
which  protects  our  own  vital  interests 
while  curbing  the  arms  race  is  the 
most  important  challenge  facing  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  4077TH 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  certain  sadness  that  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  Monday.  February 
28.  marks  the  final  episode  of  the 
Emmy  Award-winning  television 
series.  M'A'S'H. 

Throughout  its  11 -year  history,  this 
program  has  won  award  after  award 
for  its  innovative  approach,  for  its  con- 
sistent, fresh  humor,  and  for  its  elo- 
quent depiction  of  men  and  women 
trying  to  be  human— and  humane— in 
the  midst  of  the  most  inhumane  of 
conditions:  war.  Bom  at  the  close  of 
our  disastrous  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  the  M*A*S*H  unit  is  set  fur- 
ther back,  in  wartime  Korea.  But  it 
could  be  anywhere  in  modem  times 
where  man  is  confronted  with  the  in- 
sanity of  war.  where  teamwork,  cour- 
age, and  compassion  mean  far  more,  in 
the  long  run,  than  ideology  or  nation- 
al honor. 

M*A*S*H  reminded  us,  week  after 
week,  that  while  wartime  may  bring 
out  the  best  in  us.  it  can  also  bring  out 
the  worst,  irrespective  of  which  side 
one  is  on.  Since  the  very  function  of 
the  4077th  is  to  mend  bodies  to  return 
them  to  further  destruction,  each  epi- 
sode is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  waste 
and  futility  inherent  in  all  warfare, 
cushioned  though  it  is  by  the  humor 
and  horseplay  so  important  in  main- 
taining the  M'A'S'H  unit's  sanity. 

As  a  Califomian,  I  am  proud  that 
my  State  is  the  one  to  have  conceived 
and  created  M*A*S*H.  I  congratulate 
the  pre)ducers,  the  writers,  and  the 
actors — everyone  who  worked  so  hard 
and  with  so  much  love  to  make  this 
program  one  of  the  mewt  memorable 
television  experiences  of  the  past 
decade. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  wonder 
if  the  Chair  will  inquire  if  there  is  fur- 
ther morning  business  to  be  transact- 
ed. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there   further   morning   business? 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 
If 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  In- 
dicated earlier  today,  there  is  one 
matter  on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders  that  can  be  dealt  with,  accord- 
ing to  the  notations  I  have  at  my  desk. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  minority 
leader  to  Calendar  No.  1,  S.  61.  and  in- 
quire if  he  is  prepared  for  the  Senate 
to  prcx:eeed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  item. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  waiving  the  1-day  rule. 
I  understand  there  is  no  report  accom- 
panying the  measure,  so  the  3-day  rule 
would  not  apply.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion, if  the  majority  leader  will  be  will- 
ing to  say  that  no  amendments  to  the 
bill  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 


NANCY  HANKS  CENTER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
prcKeed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1,  S.  61. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendment  to  that  measure 
be  in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  debate  on  this  measure  be  not 
longer  than  30  minutes,  equally  divid- 
ed, with  the  control  of  time  to  be  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  61)  to  designate  a  "Nancy  Hanks 
Center"  in  the  "Old  Post  Office  Building" 
in  Washington,  D.C..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  at  this  moment  will  be  brief, 
because  I  cannot  suppose  a  more  spe- 
cific tribute  to  the  memory  of  Nancy 
Hanks  and  a  more  concrete  measure  of 
the  regard  for  her  achievements  than 
the  fact  that  the  very  first  bill  to  be 
reported  in  the  98th  Congress  and  the 
very  first  bill  to  be  passed  by  the 
Senate— as  I  have  every  expectation 
will  be  the  case— is  S.  61.  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  of  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  is  our  respected  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  majority  leader  observed  that 
he  would  ask  that  there  be  30  minutes 
of  debate  on  this  measure,  equally  di- 
vided. I  simply  observe  that  no  divi- 
sion is  pe>ssible.  This  body.  I  dare 
think,  will  be  unanimous  in  its  judg- 
ment, just  as  the  committee  was  unan- 
imous in  its  judgment. 

We  have  here  a  bill  which  will  create 
the  "Nancy  Hanks  Center"  and  will  do 


so  in  the  environs  and  including  the 
Old  Post  Office  Building  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  the  Avenue  of  the  Presi- 
dents. It  will  do  so  in  honor  of  and  in 
memory  of  a  lady  who  served  Ameri- 
can Presidents  with  such  great  distinc- 
tion and  success,  even  as  she  served 
Governor  Rewkefeller  of  New  York 
prior  to  that  and  in  numerous  efforts 
and  enterprises  both  before  and  after. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  personal  honor 
for  me  to  speak  in  connection  with 
this  bill.  It  fell  to  me.  22  years  ago.  to 
draft  the  proposals  that  President 
Kennedy  agreed  to,  establishing  the 
Committee  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
which  in  time  became  a  commission. 
We  have  worked  21  years  in  that 
effort,  and  it  is  now  coming  to  some 
conclusion. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  that  had  to 
be  made  by  that  committee,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  American  architect 
Nathaniel  Owings— who  this  year  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects— was  how 
to  revitalize  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a 
matter  of  more  than  just  urban 
design.  It  was  a  matter  of  political  con- 
cern to  President  Kennedy  that  the 
Capital  was  floating  out  Connecticut 
Avenue  and  Massachusetts  Avenue,  in 
the  manner  of  urban  developments  ev- 
erywhere. But  this  city  was  designed 
to  have  this  Capitol  as  its  center,  and 
to  radiate  from  this  Capitol  as  its 
center,  and  to  raeiiate  in  particular 
along  that  great  avenue,  from  here  to 
the  White  House. 

President  Kermedy.  in  his  inaugural 
parade,  noticed  that  the  city  was  sort 
of  disappearing  between  here  and  the 
White  House  and  that  should  this  con- 
tinue, something  basic  would  be  lewt, 
not  just  to  the  design  of  the  city  but 
also  to  the  symbolic  arrangements  of 
American  Govemment  which  the 
design  of  this  city  was  meant  to 
embody. 

We  set  to  work,  and  one  of  the  first 
issues  that  arose  was  with  respect  to 
the  Old  Post  Office.  The  Federal  Tri- 
angle was  not  finished  when  the  De- 
pression of  the  1930's  came.  One  of 
the  few  happy  results  of  the  1930's  De- 
pression was  that  the  Post  Office  was 
not  torn  down.  Herein  comes  the  role 
of  Nancy  Hanks,  who  very  early  on 
recognized  that  it  should  not  be. 

Was  it  discordant  in  design?  Yes. 
Was  it  higher  than  allowed?  To  be 
sure.  But  was  there  anything  like  it  in 
Washington?  No.  not  at  all.  There  are 
copies  of  it.  things  meant  to  be  like  it. 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  but  this  was 
the  original,  and  it  belonged  on  the 
avenue,  not  least  because  one  of  the 
things  Americans  come  to  their  Cap- 
ital to  do  is  to  see  the  view  looking  out 
over  the  Govemment  buildings,  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Capitol.  The 
only  place  you  can  do  that  today  is  at 
the  top  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
where  you  have  to  squint  through  a 
little  slit  that  might  be  more  appropri- 


ate to  an  embattlement  than  to  a  me- 
morial. 

It  happens  that  on  the  Old  Post 
Office  tower  there  is  a  spacious,  at- 
tractive, marvelous  viewing  space  that 
we  are  proposing  the  Park  Service 
take  over  and  run.  as  it  runs  the 
Washington  Monument.  The  tower 
can  fit  four  times  the  number  of  per- 
sons and  get  them  there  faster  and 
give  them,  in  some  respects,  a  much 
more  panoramic  view  of  the  city.  It  is 
right  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House,  where  it  should  be. 

Nancy  Hanks'  association  with  all 
these  things  was  not  central  to  her 
work,  but  it  is  symbolic  of  it.  Her  great 
achievement  in  the  Nation  was  to 
head  the  National  EIndowment  for  the 
Arts,  under  President  Nixon  and  Presi- 
dent Ford.  It  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized that  it  was  under  President 
Nixon  that  the  support  for  the  arts  in 
the  United  States  began  to  reach  seri- 
ous sums  of  money,  significant  sums, 
such  that  there  would  be  conse- 
quences in  that  artistic  community. 
This  took  place  under  Nancy  Hanks 
with  a  measure  of  irresistible  influ- 
ence and  the  aid  of  her  good  friend 
Leonard  Garment. 

The  appropriations  for  the  arts  en- 
dowment re)se  from  $8  million,  when 
she  began,  to  $100  million  when  she 
left,  and  the  United  States  entered  the 
modem  age  as  a  goverrunent  which 
supports  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  not  much  in  vogue.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  speak  with  pride  about  per- 
sons who  have  persuaded  the  Govem- 
ment to  spend  more  money  at  just  this 
moment.  But  Nancy  Hanks  never  hesi- 
tated any  more  than  her  great  friend 
and  sponsor  over  the  years.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  hesitated  to  use  public  re- 
sources for  public  purposes. 

One  of  the  unanticipated  conse- 
quences of  her  efforts,  and  a  striking 
statistic,  and  the  only  one  I  will  offer 
in  this  regard,  is  the  increased  audi- 
ence for  the  dance  in  America.  We 
have  always  been  a  people  of  sympho- 
ny orchestras,  we  have  always  been  a 
people  much  given  to  opera. 

One  of  the  bits  of  arcane  informa- 
tion I  bring  to  this  Chamber  is  that 
Mozart's  librettist.  Da  Ponte.  emigrat- 
ed to  New  York,  the  United  States, 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  or  in  the 
middle  of  his  life,  and  spent  years  as 
director  of  the  New  York  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Opera  is  a  long  tradition  with  us. 
The  man  who  did  the  libretto  for  Don 
Giovanni  spent  the  last  half  of  his  life 
in  New  York  City. 

The  dance  is  not  that  much  an 
American  tradition  in  the  arts,  but 
under  the  National  Endowment  from 
1965  to  1980  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tending dance  performances  grew 
from  1  million  to  16  million,  quite  an 
extraordinary  change,  and  I  might  put 
it  this  way:  in  1965,  80  percent  of  the 
dance  companies  and  80  percent  of  the 


audience  for  them  were  In  New  York 
City.  By  1980.  80  percent  of  the  audi- 
ence and  80  percent  of  the  companies 
were  outside  New  York  City. 

I  like  to  think  of  that  as  an  advan- 
tage to  us  all.  I  would  not  think  Nancy 
Hanks  would  be  in  the  least  hesitant 
to  say  that  New  York  is  where  it  came 
from,  and  that  is  all  the  credit  and  rec- 
ognition we  would  ask. 

She  herself,  of  course,  was  bom  in 
Florida  and  raised  in  New  Jersey.  She 
attended  Duke  University,  lived  In 
Texas,  worked  for  the  longest  while  in 
New  York. 

She  was  the  director  of  the  Rexike- 
feller  Brothers  Fund  study  "Prospect 
for  America,"  published  in  1965.  which 
was  a  document  surveying  the  whole 
of  the  Nation's  interests,  and  doing  so 
in  an  encyclopedic  manner  as.  indeed, 
she  was  an  encyclopedic  person. 

Her  devotion  to  the  arts  was  only 
the  highest  of  her  achievements,  but 
by  no  means  the  only  one.  and  it 
seems  to  me  altogether  appropriate 
that  this  first  bill  reported  from  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  first 
bill  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  should  honor  Nancy  Hanks. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  courteous  attention.  I  do  not  see 
other  Senators  wishing  to  speak.  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  of  our  committee 
will  wish  to  have  a  statement  in  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  record  be  kept  open  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  for  persons  who 
might  wish  to  do  so.  I  know  the  chair- 
man will  want  to  indicate  that  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  this  rec- 
ommendation, and  although  the  bill 
appears  as  a  bill  with  his  name  only  on 
it,  we  would  all  wish  to  be  ass(x:iated 
with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
9  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26  the  Committee  on  Yxm- 
ronment  and  Public  Works  reported 
an  original  bill  to  designate  a  "Nancy 
Hanks  Center"  at  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  I  want  to 
state  again  that  Senator  Moynihan 
and  Senator  Randolph  joined  with  me 
in  sponsoring  this  measure  in  commit- 
tee, which  was  unanimously  reported 
from  committee. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation,  including 
Senator  Hatfield.  Senator  Pell.  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNGS.  Senator  Tsongas,  Sena- 
tor Cochran,  Senator  Hubdleston, 
Senator  Bumpers,  and  Senator  Matso- 

NAGA. 

Those  of  our  colleagues  who  knew 
Nancy  Hanks  were  saddened  by  her 
death  earlier  this  month.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  thought  occurred  to 
many  of  her  friends  and  former  associ- 
ates that  the  country  should  honor 
the  memory  of  Nancy  Hanks  and  espe- 
cially recognize  her  outstanding  public 
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service  and  her  contributions  to  the 
arts. 

Nancy  Haiiks  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  the  second  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
from  1969  hrough  most  of  1977.  a 
period  inclu  ling  the  terms  of  three 
Presidents.  I  Ihe  provided  strong  lead- 
ership for  tie  Arts  Endowment  at  a 
very  import  int  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  igency. 

Miss  Hank  s  also  was  an  early  and  ef- 
fective advo»te  for  the  preservation 
and  renovat  on  of  the  Old  Post  Office 
and  its  use  a !  the  headquarters  of  Fed- 
eral cultural  agencies.  She  is  gone 
before  the  «ntire  project  is  complete, 
but  the  ren  ivation  is  almost  finished 
and  dedicat:  on  ceremonies  are  sched- 
uled for  eaily  spring.  It  will  soon  be 
the  home  of  Federal  cultural  agencies, 
including  th ;  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  as  well  as  a  center  of  other 
cultural  act  vities  and  commercial  en- 
terprises. Tie  Old  Post  Office  will 
truly  be  a  bi  ilding  of  mixed-use,  a  con- 
cept that  sle  envisioned  for  this  his- 
toric, monui  lental  building. 

It  is.  therefore,  most  appropriate 
that  Nancy  Hanks'  memory  be  hon- 
ored in  this  way— at  the  home  of  the 
agency  she  so  ably  led  and  at  the 
building  she  so  admired  and  fought  to 
preserve.  I  i  m  happy  to  be  a  party  to 
this  endeavi  r,  and  I  commend  the  bill 
to  all  my  co:  leagues. 

Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  also  want  the  record 
to  reflect  hat  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  toda  i  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  bill  i  ubmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  President  Reagan.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  letter  from  President 
Reagan  to  t  le  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  dated 
January  26  1983,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 
The  lettei  follows: 

The  WHm  House, 

January  26.  1983. 
Deak  Mr.  £  PEAKEs:  (Dear  Mr.  President.) 
1  am  forward  ng  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  a  di  aft  bill  that  would  designate  a 
•'Nancy  Hank  s  Center"  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Nancy  Han  is  served  with  great  distinction 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  1  rom  1969  to  1977.  She  provided 
wise  leadersh  ip  in  defining  a  proper  role  for 
the  Federal  government  in  the  cultural  life 
of  the  Natioii  and  safeguarding  the  creative 
artists  and  arts  institutions 
against  Gove  "nment  interference. 
The  propo!  ed  Nancy  Hanks  Center  would 
|OId  Post  Office  Building  on 
Avenue,  the  plaza  adjoining 
and  the  public  use  spaces 
within  the  O  d  Post  Office  including  the  Pa- 
vilion and  th  e  clock-observation  tower.  This 
designation  i  i  particularly  apt  since  the  ren- 
ovation of  t\\e  Old  Post  Office,  its  occupan- 
by  Federal  cultural  agencies 
and  commercial  enterprises  and  its  exhibits 
are  due  in  la  "ge  measure  to  the  foresighted- 
ness.  persuai  iveness.  intellect,  and  vigor  of 
Nancy  Hanl^.  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
this  legislati  >n  would  serve  the  national  in- 
terest by  ho  loring  one  of  its  superb  public 
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servants  in  a  permanent  and  meaningful 
way. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  working  closely  with 
Nancy  Hanks.  Under  her  guidance,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
grew  to  be  the  institution  it  is  today, 
touching  millions  of  Americans 
through  thousands  of  grants  to  sup- 
port arts  projects  across  the  country. 
Proof  of  her  value  was  in  her  durabili- 
ty: unlike  most,  she  survived  a  major 
change  in  administrations.  Made 
Chairman  of  the  Endowment  during 
the  Johnson  years.  Nancy  stayed  on 
through  President's  Nixon  and  Ford. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  of  Nancy's  ef- 
forts to  expand  the  range  of  NEA's 
grants  to  include  organizations  and 
communities  of  all  sizes.  Nancy  was 
missionary  in  her  zeal  to  "share  the 
wealth"  of  developing  the  arts,  and 
her  dedication  is  rewarded  by  the 
numbers  of  Americans  who  have 
known  the  experience  of  participating 
in  an  arts  festival,  dance  workshop,  or 
symphony  concert  which  was  made 
possible  through  support  from  NEA. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  to  name  the  new  home 
of  the  Endowments  after  Nancy 
Hanks.  Her  memory  will  bring  the 
building  great  honor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  a 
third  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  the  time  on  our  side. 
But,  as  I  observed,  there  was  and  is  a 
case  of  unanimity  in  the  Senate  here, 
and  there  being  no  other  side.  I  pre- 
sume to  yield  back  all  the  time  that  re- 
mains. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    AU 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 

move  the  bill  be  passed.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  amendment,  the  question 
is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  61)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 


S.  61 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares— 

(1)  Nancy  Hanks  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  from 
1969  to  1977  and  during  that  period  presided 
with  distinction  over  a  substantial  increase 
in  support  for  the  arts  in  the  United  States: 

(2)  She  provided  wise  leadership  in  defin- 
ing a  proper  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  and 
safeguarding  the  creative  integrity  of  artists 
and  arts  institutions  against  Government  in- 
terference; 

(3)  Her  wide-ranging  interests  in  the  arU. 
including  architecture,  led  her  to  promote 
initiatives  to  improve  the  quality  of  Federal 
buildings  and  to  work  tirelessly  to  secure 
the  preservation  and  renovation  of  the  Old 
Post  Office  building  as  a  headquarters  for 
Federal  cultural  agencies  and  as  a  site  for 
cultural  and  commercial  activities  that 
would  enliven  the  building  and  its  surround- 
ings: 

(4)  The  renovation  of  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building,  its  occupancy  in  this  year  1983  by 
Federal  cultural  agencies  and  conunercial 
enterprises  and  its  impending  use  for  public 
performances  and  exhibits  are  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  foresightedness,  persuasive- 
ness, intellect,  and  vigor  of  Nancy  Hanks. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  designated  the 
"Nancy  Hanks  Center"  in  Washington,  D.C, 
comprising  the  building  located  on  the 
south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  North- 
west, between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  StreeU 
which  is  known  as  and  hereby  designated 
the  "Old  Post  Office  Building,"  the  plaza 
adjoining  said  building  to  the  east  and  other 
immediately  adjacent  grounds,  and  the 
public  use  spaces  within  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building,  which  include  but  are  not  limited 
to  the  commercial  and  performing  areas 
known  as  the  Pavilion  and  the  clock-obser- 
vation tower. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  shall  erect  at  suit- 
able locations  at  the  Nancy  Hanks  Center 
appropriate  markers  or  displays  commemo- 
rating the  accomplishments  of  Nancy  Hanks 
in  the  fields  of  government  and  culture  and 
describing  her  actions  and  those  of  others, 
in  Government  and  private  life  that  led  to 
the  renovation  and  mixed-use  development 
of  the  Old  Post  Office  Building. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  authorized  to  expend  for  the  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  section  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  available  in 
any  fiscal  year  out  of  revenues  and  collec- 
tions deposited  into  the  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  210(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  any  additional  contri- 
butions of  money  provided  to  him  by  private 
individuals  or  organizations  for  these  pur- 
poses within  six  months  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  providing  for 
operation  of  the  observation  tower  in  the 
Old  Post  Office  Building  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  further  providing,  if  neces- 
sary, for  transfer  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  fiscal  year  1983  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  out  of  revenues  and  collections 
from  the  Old  Post  Office  Building  deposited 


into  the  fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  observation  tower. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  his  kind  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter,  which  means  so 
much  to  so  many  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH       OF       REPRESENTATIVE 

BENJAMIN    S.    ROSENTHAL    OF 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  D'Ajcato.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  to  express  the 
profound  sorrow  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
death  of  Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  late  a 
RepresenUtive  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President.  I 
will  detain  the  Senate  only  a  short 
while  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  formal  ex- 
pression by  our  body  of  the  sorrow 
that  we  feel  in  the  loss  of  a  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  other  body  over  so 
many  years. 

Mr.  D'Amato  and  I  are  especially 
grateful  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  for  allowing  us  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  that  we 
make  today  is  one  of  a  sense  of  loss 
and  mourning  and  of  respect.  It  is 
with  particular  thought  to  Represent- 
ative Rosenthal's  widow,  Lila,  that  we 
take  this  action.  She  is  in  our 
thoughts  at  this  moment,  as  she  has 
been  throughout  the  recent  period. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  a  warm  editorial,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  memorial,  about  how  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  led  by  the 
Speaker  himself,  flew  to  Queens  on  a 
hard  January  morning  for  the  final 
services  that  attended  to  the  burial  of 
our  departed  and  dear  friend.  I  was 


one  of  those  and  can  attest  to  the 
sense  of  loss  that  was  shared  by  us  all. 
Ben  Rosenthal  was  a  friend  of  a 
quarter  century,  a  man  who  left  an  im- 
pression on  the  body  he  served  so  well 
and  left  a  very  powerful  memory  of 
public  service  behind.  Most  important 
of  all,  as  that  incomparable  observer 
of  American  politics  and  those  who 
profess  it,  David  Broder,  remarked  not 
long  after  his  death,  in  a  column  that 
no  one  could  have  read  without  re- 
membering. Ben  Rosenthal  leaves 
behind  a  memory  of  the  joy  of  battle. 
He  said  how  we  shall  miss  McCall  of 
Oregon  and  Rosenthal  of  New  York, 
two  men  from  different  ends  of  the 
country,  wholly  different  views  on 
many  matters,  but  sharing  in  one 
thing— a  joy  in  the  conflict  of  ideas,  in 
the  struggle  of  interest,  in  the  process 
of  democracy  and  the  freedom  which 
it  both  guarantees  and  which  it  is  In- 
tended to  preserve. 

He  ended  his  column  with  the  state- 
ment that  we  shall  remember  them  in 
their  laughter  above  the  clash  of 
battle. 

That  was  very  much  both  men,  I  am 
sure.  It  was  very  much  Ben  Rosenthal 
who  had  the  experience  of  the  long 
and  the  difficult,  and  which  he  knew 
to  be  irreversible.  He  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  not  9  days  before 
he  finally  came  to  that  which  he  knew 
well  it  would  bring  him,  to  death.  He 
knew  that  word.  He  recognized  it  and 
accepted  it. 

He  was  sworn  into  the  98th  Congress 
at  the  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
just  a  very  short  while  before  his  pass- 
ing. Not  3  days  before  that,  he  met  his 
dear  friend  and  another  former 
member  of  the  other  body.  Bob 
Drinan.  a  former  member  of  the 
House  who  returned  to  academic  pur- 
suits at  Georgetown  University,  who 
was  faithful  to  his  vows,  as  was  Ben 
Rosenthal  as  well. 

At  the  gravesite,  we  were  reminis- 
cing, and  he  spoke  of  the  singular 
courage  of  the  man  in  more  somber 
circumstances  that  somehow  permit- 
ted him  even  so  a  touch  of  the  mock- 
ing and  a  deathless  conviction  on  the 
values  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored,  as  I  say 
once  more,  and  I  would  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  for  allowing 
Senator  D'Amato  and  we  this  privilege 
of  offering  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  before  moving  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point.  David 
Broder's  column  on  Mr.  Rosenthal  and 
the  eulogy  spoken  at  the  synagogue  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  16, 1983] 
Two  Matters  or  Quauty 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Two  columns  for  the  price  of  one  today: 
the  first  on  a  problem  that  is  all  too  preva- 
lent, the  second  on  two  politicians  embody- 
ing a  quality  that  is  all  too  rare. 

The  too-common  problem  is  hardship  in 
this  time  of  economic  recession.  We  all 
know  it  surrounds  us.  afflicts  our  communi- 
ties and  our  fellow-citizens.  But  how  many 
of  us  and  how  severely? 

The  answer  to  those  questions  is  not  a 
matter  of  pedantry  but  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite for  framing  intelligent  national  policy 
to  target  scarce  dollars  for  maximum  re- 
sults. 

Juanita  Kreps,  secretary  of  commerce  in 
the  Carter  administration,  and  seven  other 
distinguished  economists  have  come  out 
with  a  report  showing  that  the  methods  the 
federal  government  now  uses  to  measure 
economic  hardship  are  "seriously  deficient" 
for  the  job. 

Those  measures— principally  the  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  statistics— can  seri- 
ously distort  and  disguise  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  problem,  exaggerating  it  at 
times  and  obscuring  it  at  others. 

For  example.  Kreps  and  her  colleagues 
calculate  that,  in  1979.  "more  than  half  of 
those  who  were  unemployed  at  some  time 
.  .  .  lived  in  households  with  total  annual 
incomes  In  excess  of  $15,000."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1981,  "more  than  five  million  work- 
ers, who  were  never  officially  unemployed, 
lived  in  poverty." 

Since  the  need  to  alleviate  poverty  is  Im- 
mediate, while  the  programs  to  reduce  un- 
employment may  well  have  to  be  long-term 
in  scope,  it  is  imperative  to  be  able  to  meas- 
ure these  problems  as  precisely  as  possible— 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

The  statistics  now  available,  according  to 
Kreps  and  her  colleagues,  suggest  that  low 
wages  and  limited  hours  of  employment 
caused  more  hardship,  at  least  in  1979,  than 
did  unemployment. 

But  the  need,  they  point  out,  is  for  data 
that  is  more  current  and  geographically  pre- 
cise. "Basic  hardship  counts  can  now  be  cal- 
culated for  the  nation,  for  multi-state  re- 
gions, and  for  the  10  most  populous  states," 
they  point  out,  but  not  for  the  other  40 
states  and  not  for  local  labor  markets. 

The  money  it  would  take  to  improve  and 
refine  that  daU  would  be  money  well  spent. 
As  for  the  quality  that  is  too  rare  in  poli- 
tics, the  one  I'm  thinking  about  is  the  com- 
bination of  gentleness  in  personal  dealings 
and  absolute  fearlessness  in  policy  battles. 
The  national  supply  of  that  quality  was  se- 
verely diminished  by  the  deaths,  just  a  few 
days  apart,  of  Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
(D-N.Y.)  and  former  Oregon  Gov.  Tom 
McCall  (R).  both  victims  of  cancer. 

Both  of  them  were  fierce  fighters  for  the 
causes  they  believed  in:  consumerism  in 
Rosenthal's  case,  environmentalism  in 
McCall's.  Both  were  instinctive  civil  liber- 
tarians, sensitive  to  any  hint  of  bigotry  or 
bullying.  Their  views  of  the  outer  world 
could  not  have  been  more  opposite.  McCall 
was  a  hawk  from  l>eginning  to  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  while  Rosenthal  was  an  early 
and  passionate  critic  of  the  war. 

What  really  made  them  stand  out  was 
their  readiness  to  put  aside  any  thought  of 
political  prudence  and  tackle  the  tough  guys 
of  their  own  parties  when  those  antagonists 
were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  Rosen- 
thal did  it  with  Lyndon  Johnson,  McCall 
with  Richard  Nixon  and  Spiro  Agnew. 
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a  great  man  fell"  and  is  de- 
ns unto  eternity.  Congressman 
Rosenthal,  tall  as  he  was  from  his 
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God's  children  created  in  His  image.  He 
looked  afar,  had  great  visions  of  a  better 
and  more  peaceful  world.  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  little  man  in 
front  of  him  who  needed  his  help.  He  was 
most  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  ill.  Ben  had  a  great  love  for 
Israel  and  its  people  but  it  was  not  a  blind 
love.  When  he  differed  with  some  act  or 
statement  he  did  not  rush  with  tongue  or 
pen  to  criticize  but  confined  his  remarks  to 
a  very  intimate  group  of  friends.  He  had  a 
deep  concern  for  the  Jews  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  he  left  no  stone  unturned  until 
he  rescued  a  number  of  them.  At  all  times 
Ben  walked  in  the  fooUteps  of  the  Prophet, 
Micah,  doing  justly,  loving  mercy  and  walk- 
ing humbly  with  his  God. 

Though  completely  dedicated  to  his  call- 
ing, Ben  served  as  a  model  for  all  politicians 
in  his  relationship  with  his  family.  He  never 
allowed  his  career  to  Interfere  with  the  role 
that  he  loved  most— a  most  caring  son  to  his 
mother.  Cell,  a  most  loving  husband  to  his 
wife,  Lila.  a  most  devoted  father  to  Debra 
and  Edward,  and  most  affectionate  brother 
to  his  sister,  Lola,  and  to  Brian,  who  as  his 
son  by  marriage  and  physician,  was  so  close 
to  him.  His  children  were  never  resentful  of 
his  career.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  very 
proud  of  him  because  he  never  deprived 
them  of  his  companionship.  Tired  as  he  was 
after  a  number  of  speaking  engagements  in 
New  York  he  always  rushed  off  to  make  the 
last  shuttle  to  Washington. 

Despite  his  illness  Ben  kept  working 
almost  to  the  very  end.  He  did  not  miss  an 
hour  of  the  recent  Lame  Duck  session. 
Though  in  great  pain,  he  never  complained 
but  kept  pushing  and  hoping  to  give  more  of 
himself  in  the  coming  days  to  his  country 
and  his  people.  After  he  was  sworn  in  on 
Monday,  God,  in  His  merciful  way,  decided 
to  grant  Ben  eternal  sleep.  Now  free  from 
pain,  no  longer  to  be  tormented  by  the 
Angel  of  Death,  he  is  going  home  for  a  com- 
plete rest.  In  a  whisper  Ben  speaks  to  us. 
Let  me  die  working. 
Still     tackling     plans     unfinished,     tasks 

undone. 
Clean  to  its  end,  swift  may  my  race  be  run. 
No  lagging  steps,  no  ftUtering,  no  shirking. 
Let  me  die  working. 
Let  me  die  thinking, 

Let  me  fare  forth  still  with  an  open  mind. 
Fresh  secrets  to  unfold,  new  truths  to  find. 
My    soul    undimmed.    alert,    no    questions 

blinking, 
Let  me  die  thinking. 
Let  me  die  laughing. 

No  sighing  o'er  past  sins:  they  are  forgiven. 
Spilled  on  this  earth  are  all  the  joys  of 

heaven. 
The  wine  of  life,  the  cup  of  mirth  still 

quaffing; 
Let  me  die  laughing. 

S.  Hall  YotiNO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  19 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal, late  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time  and  for  addressing  these  very  ap- 
propriate sentiments. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  other  matters  that  can  be 
dealt  with.  I  believe,  before  we  con- 
clude the  activities  of  the  Senate 
today. 

I  point  out  again  that  when  we 
passed  Calendar  Order  No.  1.  there  is 
no  other  item  on  the  calendar.  I  would 
remind  Senators,  however,  that  the 
leadership  has  requested  conmiittees 
to  proceed  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
report  legislation  to  the  floor  so  that 
we  can  utilize  the  time  in  this  early 
part  of  the  session  to  dispose  of  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY  AND  REFERRAL  OF 
TREATY  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make  has  been 
cleared  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  am  told. 

As  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1972  Protocol  to  the  1928 
Convention  Concerning  International 
Expositions  (Treaty  Doc.  No.  98-1), 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  ask  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  an  amendment 
to  the  Protocol  of  November  30,  1972 
(TIAS  9948)  to  the  Convention  of  No- 
vember 22,  1928  concerning  Interna- 
tional Expositions  (TIAS  6548,  6549) 
with  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  accept- 
ance. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
permit  France  to  commemorate  the 
French  Revolution  in  a  universal  ex- 
position at  Paris  in  1989.  and  the 
United  States  and  Spain  to  commemo- 
rate the  discovery  of  the  Americas  in  a 
two-site  universal  exposition  at  Chica- 
go and  Seville  in  1992.  The  present 


provisions  of  the  Protocol  do  not 
permit  the  holding  of  a  universal  ex- 
position in  1992  and  another  universal 
exposition  only  three  years  earlier  in 
1989.  A  minimum  interval  of  seven 
years  is  required  by  the  Protocol. 

I  submit  herewith  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  amendment. 

I  strongly  support  the  holding  of  a 
universal  exposition  to  commemorate 
the  discovery  of  the  Americas  and 
have  previously  designated  Chicago  as 
the  site  in  the  United  States  for  that 
purpose.  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
give  prompt  consideration  to  the 
amendment  and  advice  and  consent  to 
its  acceptance. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  January  27,  1983. 


FOR   THE 
ROUTINE 


EXTENSION    OF   TIME 

TRANSACTION       OF 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
further  extension  of  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of 
2:30  p,m..  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Resolved,  That  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  Senate  is  amended 
by  striking  out: 

"Armed  Services 17" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Armed  Services 18"- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  merely  comports  with  the  action 
which  has  already  been  taken  and  is 
not.  I  say  for  the  record,  increasing 
the  committee  over  a  previous  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
my  understanding  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 

OF     SENATOR     GRASSLEY     ON 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 

next  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 

leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 

distinguished    junior    Senator    from 

Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  be  recognized  on 

a  special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15 

minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  file  reports  between  the  hours  of 
10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OF   RULE   XXV   OF 

THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  to  amend  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 


There  are  now  two  further  lawsuits 
by  individual  taxpayers  which  claim 
that  the  act  was  passed  in  violation  of 
the  Origination  Clause.  These  com- 
plaints also  name  Senate  parties  as  de- 
fendants. The  following  resolutions 
will  direct  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to 
represent  the  Senate  defendants  in 
those  cases. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  until  5  p.m.  today  for  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions, 
and  the  submission  of  statements  by 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO  DE- 
FENSE OF  SENATE  DEFEND- 
ANTS IN  GRAHAM  AND  DAVIS 
CASES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  Senate  resolutions  dealing  with  di- 
rections to  the  Senate  legal  counsel 
with   respect   to   certain   litigation.    I 
would  like  to  proceed  to  their  consid- 
eration at  this  time,  if  the  minority 
leader  is  agreeable. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  477  of  the 
97th  Congress,  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel is  defending  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  an  action  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
are    seeking    to    invalidate    the    Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  The  House  plaintiffs  contend 
that  the  act  was  passed  in  violation  of 
the  Origination  Clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. On  December  16,  1982.  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   Circuit    dismissed    the    com- 
plaint  because   the   House   plaintiffs 
lack  standing  and  their  grievance  is 
with  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  voted  to  pass  the 
tax  bill.  The  plaintiffs  have  now  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 


DIRECTING  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  REPRESENT 
SENATE  PARTIES  IN  ROBERT 
B.  GRAHAM.  SR.  v.  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  with  respect  to  the  case  of 
Robert  B.  Graham,  Sr.  against  United 
States  of  America,  et  al..  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Senate 
parties  in  Robert  B.  Graham.  Sr.  v.  United 
States  of  America,  et  al..  Civil  Action  No. 
82-5610. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  21 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Robert  B. 
Graham.  Sr.  v.  United  SUtes  of  America,  et 
al..  Civil  Action  No.  82-5610.  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982,  Public  Law  97-248,  hai 
been  challenged  as  having  been  enacted  in 
violation  of  article  I,  section  7,  Clause  1  of 
the  United  States  Constitution; 

Whereas,  the  complaint  in  this  action 
names  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able George  Herbert  Walker  Bush,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Hildenbrand.  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  as  parties  defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  2  U.S.C.  Si  288b<a)  and  288c(a)  (Supp. 
V  1981).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  the  Senate,  its  Members  and  offi- 
cers, in  civil  actions  relating  to  their  official 
responsibilities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Honorable  George  Herbert 
Walker  Bush,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  William  P.  Hildenbrand, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of 
Robert  B.  Graham,  Sr.  v.  United  States  of 
America,  et  al. 
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Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  vote  by  which  the 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoHiENici)  is  on  his  way  to  the 
floor  to  transact  morning  business. 
While  we  await  his  arrival,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Before  I  do  that.  let  me  say  I  know 
of  no  other  business  to  be  transacted 
beyond  that.  As  soon  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  completes  his  re- 
marks and.  if  there  are  other  Senators, 
they  complete  their  remarks,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  recess  until  Monday 
next  according  to  the  order  previously 
entered.  Until  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  arrived  to  make  his  re- 
marks, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Domenici  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  imder  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DU  PONT 
CO. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  what 
I  perceive  as  the  beginning  of  a  very 
heartening  trend  in  wildlife  conserva- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  will  contribute 
$50,000  this  year  to  support  and  in- 
crease the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice's propagation  program  for  the 
American  bald  eagle,  our  national 
symbol. 

The  financial  commitment  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  wiU 
enable  the  Interior  Department 
agency  to  more  than  double  the 
nimiber  of  eaglets  produced  in  captiv- 
ity at  its  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research 
Center  In  Laurel,  Md.  The  eagles  are 
released  in  States  where  bald  eagle 
numbers  are  low. 

In  a  January  20  ceremony  at  the  Pa- 
tuxent Wildlife  Research  Center.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  Director  Robert 
Jantzen  noted  that  Du  Font's  support 
would  be  a  lasting  contribution  toward 
the  restoration  of  the  bald  eagle.  It 
will  make  it  possible  for  more  of  these 
majestic  birds  to  exist,  and  it  is  hoped, 
to  breed  once  again  in  places  where 
their  numbers  had  dwindled  almost  to 
the  brink  of  extinction. 


Speaking  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center,  Robert  J.  Richard- 
son, exective  vice  president  of  Du 
Pont,  said: 

Du  Pont  feels  privileged  to  be  associated 
with  the  eagle  program.  The  captive  breed- 
ing techniques  developed  here  have  already 
made  a  significant  contribution  toward  re- 
populating  this  endangered  species. 

The  bald  eagle  program,  conducted 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Pa- 
tuxent, houses  the  world's  largest  cap- 
tive breeding  colony  of  American  bald 
eagles.  Young  eaglets  produced  at  the 
facility  are  returned  to  the  wild  in  sev- 
eral States  to  restore  depleted  popula- 
tions. 

Since  the  pioneering  effort  began  in 
the  mid-1070's.  the  captive  propaga- 
tion program  has  produced  44  healthy 
eaglets  for  placement  in  Delaware, 
Georgia.  Maine.  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia. 

"Our  support  for  this  program  will 
double  the  existing  breeding  colony 
and  potentially  triple  the  number  of 
eaglets  placed  in  the  wild  each  year," 
Mr.  Richardson  said. 

"We  regard  this  as  more  than  a 
grant."  Richardson  said.  "It  is  a  corpo- 
rate commitment  on  behalf  of  wildlife 
conservation. 

"We  feel  privileged  to  be  part  of  the 
effort  that  will  make  it  increasingly 
possible  for  Americans  to  have  the 
thrill  of  seeing  a  bald  eagle  in  flight." 

Although  a  record  13  eaglets  were 
produced  in  1982,  the  Patuxent  pro- 
gram still  could  not  provide  as  many 
eaglets  for  release  as  were  requested 
by  State  wildlife  agencies.  The  Du 
Pont  grant  will  be  used  to  restore  a 
number  of  large  eagle  enclosures  and 
to  add  personnel  to  care  for  eagles.  As 
a  result,  the  captive  breeding  colony 
will  be  enlarged  to  include  12  pairs  of 
breeding  birds.  Through  husbandry 
techniques  developed  by  Patuxent  re- 
searchers to  increase  the  rate  of  repro- 
duction, such  a  breeding  colony  could 
potentially  supply  as  many  as  36  ea- 
glets to  the  wild  each  year. 

Patuxent  is  the  largest  wildlife  re- 
search center  in  the  world  and  is  well 
known  for  pioneering  research  on  the 
effects  of  contaminants  on  wildlife, 
studies  of  bird  populations  and  habi- 
tat, and  field  research  on  endangered 
species  such  as  the  California  condor, 
as  well  as  for  captive  breeding  of 
whooping  cranes,  Andean  condors, 
bald  eagles,  and  other  endangered  spe- 
cies. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  both 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  to  be  commended 
for  this  farsighted  and  creative  ap- 
proach to  wildlife  conservation.  We 
wish  them  every  success  in  their  resto- 
ration endeavors  and  we  likewise  offer 
our  support  and  encouragement  to 
other  public  and  private  interests  to 


explore  ways  to  jointly  promote  con- 
servation efforts  in  this  land. 


PACT  FINDING  TRIP  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report  I 
recently  submitted  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  regarding  my  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  feel  it  contains  important  in- 
formation that  I  now  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Re  Pact  finding  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 

January  1-January  8, 1983 
To  Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee. 
From  Charles  E.  Grassley. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to 
investigate  the  situation  which  Jews  in  gen- 
eral and  refuseniks  in  specific,  face  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  trip  was  privately  funded 
and  included  my  wife  Barbara  and  staff 
counsel.  Ally  Milder. 

As  I  am  sure  members  of  the  Conunittee 
are  aware,  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  is  at  its 
lowest  point  since  the  movement  was  found- 
ed twelve  years  ago.  Data  indicates  that 
only  2,670  Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1982  as  compared  with  a  high  of  more  than 
51,000  in  1979.  The  severe  decline  in  num- 
bers along  with  heightened  harassment  of 
refuseniks  and  Increased  incidents  of  anti- 
Semitism  prompted  my  visit.  Additionally, 
questions  have  been  raised  regarding  the 
status  of  Soviet  Jews  attempting  to  emi- 
grate. I.e.  whether  they  are  bona  fide  refu- 
gees under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  I  felt  It 
necessary  to  explore  the  situation  personal- 
ly In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  problem. 

VlsiU  with  a  number  of  Jews,  both  refuse- 
niks and  non-refuseniks,  demonstrated  to 
me  that  by  and  large  those  receiving  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  fall  under  the 
definition  of  refugee  contained  in  Section 
201  of  the  Refugee  Act.  Additionally,  It  was 
not  until  I  actually  spoke  with  Russian  citi- 
zens that  I  realized  the  extent  of  Soviet 
anti-Semitism  and  the  problems  those  who 
attempt  to  practice  their  religion  encounter. 

Well  educated,  many  refuseniks  earned  re- 
spectable wages  as  scientists  and  engineers— 
until  they  applied  for  visas.  Treated  as  trai- 
tors, they  are  stripped  of  their  professions, 
then  imprisoned  as  "parasites"  if  they  fall 
to  secure  the  lowest  paying  jobs  as  janitors 
or  elevator  operators.  Many  survive  only 
with  outside  assistance  from  sympathetic 

Oppression  becomes  pervasive,  as  refuse- 
niks are  subjected  to  constant  KGB  surveil- 
lance, as  they're  threatened  and  occasional- 
ly battered  physically,  as  their  homes  are 
searched  and  as  their  phones  are  discon- 
nected to  Impede  the  most  basic  communi- 
cations with  relatives  and  friends. 

Illustrating  the  situation  for  those  who 
have  not  applied  for  visas  but  face  problems 
nonetheless  Is  the  story  of  one  non-refuse- 
nlk  who  reported  that  he  graduated  from 
the  top  of  his  class  and  should  have  easily 
secured  a  job  in  his  chosen  profession. 
During  a  series  of  job  interviews,  he  repeat- 
edly received  positive  feedback  from  pro- 
spective employers-untll  he  was  asked  to 
produce  an  Internal  passport  needed  by  all 
Russians  for  movement  within  the  country. 


There,  stamped  prominently,  was  the 
word  "Evrel"  meaning  "Jew."  Suddenly,  po- 
tential employers  "remembered"  that  the 
opening  for  which  they  were  still  Interview- 
ing applicanU  had  been  filled.  On  the  tenth 
interview,  the  young  Russian  landed  a  job 
after  conveniently  placing  his  thumb  over 
the  Indicting  term  when  asked  to  present 
his  passport  for  Inspection.  His  employer 
later  attempted  to  Issue  a  retroactive  rejec- 
tion, but  was  foiled  because  he  had  already 
signed  government  employment  documents. 
Illustrations  were  given  of  how  difficult  it 
is  for  Jews  to  advance  in  their  professions.  1 
listened  to  a  story  of  how  one  man  who  was 
well  respected  at  his  workplace  and  In  a 
managerial  position  found  himself  demoted 
both  in  position  and  salary  though  his  re- 
sponsibilities remained  the  same.  Russians 
move  up  the  ladder— Jews  don't.  Tradition- 
ally the  universities  were  filled  with  Jewish 
students  and  professors.  Not  long  ago  50 
percent  of  the  Moscow  University  Math  De- 
partment students  were  Jews,  today  there  Is 
not  one  Jewish  student  In  the  department. 

The  situation  continues  to  deteriorate. 
Recently  60  refusenlk  sclentUts  were 
stripped  of  their  degrees  making  It  virtually 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  in  academic 
fields.  Additionally  a  new  and  very  disturb- 
ing wrinkle  has  appeared  from  Ovlr  (the 
Soviet  Emigration  Office).  Many  long-term 
refuseniks  have  been  officially  summoned 
to  Ovlr  and  received  what  Is  known  as  per- 
manent refusals.  Normally  allowed  to  make 
applications  every  six  months,  these  people 
have  been  told  there  Is  no  point  In  reapply- 
ing as  they  will  never  receive  permission  to 
leave. 

Jewish  cultural  activities  have  virtually 
come  to  a  standstill  due  to  constant  KGB 
surveillance.  Those  who  continue  to  main- 
tain some  form  of  Jewish  identity  such  as 
teaching  Hebrew  or  running  cultural  semi- 
nars risk  serious  consequences. 

This  harassment  extends  even  to  children 
as  fifteen-year-old  Emma  Shlfrin,  a  Moscow 
refusenik,  was  recently  threatened  with 
arrest  by  KGB  officers  who  accused  her  of 
"spreading  propaganda."  (1983)  7  Alert  no.  6 
at  3. 

Christian  believers  face  similar  problems 
If  they  attempt  to  actively  follow  religious 
practices.  Though  few  are  able  to  apply  to 
emigrate.  If  they  attempt  to  do  so,  they  may 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  "Siberian  Six" 
currently  living  In  the  basement  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Their  des- 
peration was  obvious  during  our  visit  on 
January  3,  1983.  The  only  substantive  prom- 
ise 1  was  able  to  make  them  was  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Health  re- 
questing outside  medical  treatment  for  the 
mother,  Augustlna  Vaschenko.  The  longer 
they  remain  In  the  Embassy  the  lower  their 
spirits  descend. 

Recently  there  have  been  more  and  more 
Instances  across  the  globe  of  people  leaving 
their  countries  for  economic  betterment 
claiming  they  are  entitled  to  refugee  status. 
Following  this  trip  I  am  convinced  more  so 
now  than  ever  before  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Soviet  Jews  and  they  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  full  protection  of  the 
Refugee  Act.  . 

A  question  that  has  been  raised  m  the 
past  and  will  most  certainly  continue  to  be 
an  Issue  regards  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jews 
to  the  United  States  rather  than  Israel.  The 
Jewish  Agency,  the  Israeli  governments  re- 
settlement bureau,  maintains  that  the  de- 
crease in  Jewish  emigration  Is  largely  due  to 
the  "drop  out"  rate  of  new  emlgrees.  I.e. 
many  are  choosing  to  live  In  countries  other 
than  Israel. 


I  was  repeatedly  questioned  by  refuseniks 
about  this  problem.  Many  of  the  long-terra 
activists  are  concerned  about  this,  yet  no 
one  I  spoke  with  indicated  this  was  the 
reason  for  the  decline  of  emigration.  They 
sUted  it  was  merely  the  pretext  given  for 
justification  of  recent  Soviet  behavior. 

The  current  position  of  the  United  SUtes 
U  aptly  illustrated  In  the  following  passage 
which  appears  In  House  Judiciary  Report 
No.  90-514  (August  1981): 

"The  United  SUtes  does  not  accept  the  Is- 
raeli contention  that  the  dropout  rate  sig- 
nificantly affects  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  Jews  to  leave.  Both 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Hebrew  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society  [HIASl  have  stressed 
their  commitment  to  allowing  Soviet  Jewish 
refugees  In  Austria  freedom  of  choice  in  se- 
lecting third  countries  for  resettlment  .  .  . 
The  arrival  rate  of  Soviet  Jews  In  Austria, 
by  August  1981,  declined  to  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately 400  persons  per  month— a  dras- 
tic drop  compared  with  figures  for  recent 
years.  The  decline  generally  is  attribuUble 
to  the  deterioration  In  bilateral  relations  l)e- 
tween  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"Only  11,986  of  33,000  fiscal  year  1981 
Soviet  refugee  numbers  had  been  used  as  of 
approximately  August  11,  1981.  The  delega- 
tion, although  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  recent  unresponsiveness  to 
the  desires  of  many  of  Its  Jewish  citizens  to 
leave,  believes  that  the  present  situation  Is 
unrelated  to  American  refugee  policy.  An 
amelioration  of  the  present  predicament  of 
Soviet  Jews  may  have  to  await  develop- 
ments in  the  broader  foreign  policy  sphere." 
House  Judiciary  Committee  Report  No. 
94-675  (June  1982)  regarding  a  study  mis- 
sion to  Vienna  and  Rome  reaffirms  this 
view: 

"The  Embassy  assessment  of  this  situa- 
tion tends  to  discount  this  rationale  tthe  Is- 
raeli position)  maintaining  that  the  de- 
crease [in  Jewish  emigration)  Is  largely  a 
result  of  bilateral  U.S.-Sovlet  tensions 
brought  about  by  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  official  U.S.  government  po- 
sition remains  one  of  giving  the  refugee  the 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  his  destination  once 
he  arrives  In  Vienna." 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Jewish 
Agency's  policy.  HIAS  agreed  to  resettle 
only  those  Jews  who  had  close  relatives  in 
the  United  SUtes.  This  was  done  for  a 
number  of  months  but  unfortunately  emi- 
gration did  not  rise  and  in  fact  steadily  de- 
creased. HIAS  has  returned  to  Its  former 
practice  of  resettling  those  Jews  who  are  In- 
terested In  living  In  countries  other  than 
Israel. 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  If  any  changes 
are  contemplated  regarding  U.S.  policy  in 
the  area  of  resettlement  that  they  only  be 
implemented  following  a  full  public  discus- 
sion of  all  interested  parties.  I  remain  skep- 
tical as  to  whether  a  change  is  appropriate, 
especially  in  light  of  the  low  emigration 

Though  this  current  sad  state  of  affairs 
may  spawn  a  tendency  toward  negativism, 
the  issue  must  remain  at  the  forefront  of 
American  foreign  policy.  I  Intend  to  contin- 
ually raise  this  issue  with  both  American 
and  Soviet  government  officials.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same.  As  proven  in 
1979,  the  Soviets  will  at  times  vastly  liberal- 
ize emigration  rights  when  they  have  a 
stake  in  such  policies.  Attempts  to  coordi- 
nate activities  with  other  Western  coun- 
tries, especially  In  the  areas  of  technology 
and  grain  trade,  should  be  encouraged.  Ad- 
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this  administration  was  serious  about 
assisting  students  in  their  ambition  to 
obtain  an  education,  it  would  drop  the 
publicity  seeking  proposals  it  has 
floated  in  recent  weeks  and  concen- 
trate on  the  working  programs,  im- 
proving on  their  administration  so 
that  the  young  people  of  this  Nation 
would  have  true  access  to  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  all  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities. 
Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  27.  1982] 

A  Double  Squeeze  Is  On  at  Our  Colleges 
(By  Julianne  Still  Thrift) 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  devised 
policies  and  proposed  program  cuts  that  are 
harmful  to  students— and  to  our  diversified 
system  of  higher  education. 

Even  though,  with  the  help  of  Congress, 
our  colleges  and  their  students  escaped  the 
worst  of  the  President's  proposals  this  past 
year,  much  harm  was  done.  We  see  the  evi- 
dence of  it  now.  And  because  of  the  abiding 
threat  of  further  reductions  in  student  aid- 
programs  that  already  have  suffered  severe 
cuts  under  the  Reagan  Administration— stu- 
dents in  large  numbers  are  turning  their 
backs  on  the  college  that  they  would  like  to 
attend. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  independent  col- 
lege or  university  whose  envirorunent  and 
academic  program  responds  to  their  needs 
and  aspirations,  many  students  are  enrolling 
at  publicly  funded  colleges  in  their  home 
states.  The  reason  is  money.  There  is  less 
grant  money  available  now,  and,  if  the 
President  has  his  way,  there  will  be  far  less 
next  year.  Students  are  shying  away  from 
assuming  major  loan  burdens,  especially 
with  an  ailing  economy  and  diminishing 
career  opportunities. 

In  recent  years,  more  than  60%  of  the  stu- 
dents in  our  independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  receiving  some  form  of 
federal  student  assistance.  And  these  col- 
leges, which  have  performed  so  well  and  are 
so  crucial  to  our  nation's  pluralistic  society, 
rely  heavily  on  tuition  income  for  their  op- 
erating funds. 

This  academic  year,  we  have  seen  that 
most  of  these  colleges  are  suffering  serious 
losses  in  freshman  enrollment.  There's  a 
crucial  irony  in  this;  these  institutions  are  a 
major  ingredient  of  our  heralded  private 
sector— the  sector  that  the  Administration 
claims  to  support  and  expects  to  assume  a 
larger  role  in  an  era  of  less  government. 

Yet  full-time  freshman  enrollment  at  in- 
dependent colleges  is  down  more  than  4% 
this  year.  The  losses  vary  a  good  deal  by 
geographic  location  and  type  of  institution. 
Among  the  regions  of  the  country,  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  have 
l>een  hardest  hit.  And,  among  the  different 
types  of  institutions,  "comprehensive  col- 
leges"—four-year  schools  with  limited  grad- 
uate programs— as  well  as  the  smaller,  less 
selective,  liberal-arts  colleges  have  suffered 
the  most. 

What  concerns  me  even  more  than  the 
numbers  are  the  kinds  of  students  being  af- 
fected. In  the  two-year  span  from  1979-80  to 
1981-82.  when  our  total  private-college  un- 
dergraduate enrollment  rose  more  than  4%. 
we  saw  a  39%  decline  in  student-aid  recipi- 
ents from  families  with  incomes  in  the 
$6.000-$24.000  range. 

In  that  period,  with  overall  enrollment 
again  on  the  rise,  undergraduate  recipients 
of  student  aid  decreased  from  60%  of  the 
enrollment  to  56%.  Pell  Grants,  which  go  to 


the  neediest  students,  declined  about  18%. 
Reliance  on  loans  increased  dramatically  for 
students  at  independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

In  1979-80  in  the  independent  sector,  pro- 
ceeds from  what  are  called  "self-help" 
(loans,  work  and  student  savings)  covered 
31%  of  the  average  student  budget.  By  1981- 
82,  that  percentage  had  risen  to  more  than 
41%,  which  means  an  increase  of  about 
$1,000  per  student. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  major  in- 
crease in  institutional  need-based  aid— the 
resources  that  the  colleges  themselves  pour 
into  the  student  assistance  pot.  In  1981-82, 
55%  of  students  at  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  getting  help  from  this  source, 
compared  with  45%  two  years  earlier.  The 
average  award  went  up  from  $1,196  to 
$l,424-a  19%  rise. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  data  that  a 
double  squeeze  is  on— a  double  squeeze  that 
Is  adversely  affecting  our  students  and  our 
colleges.  If  these  trends  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, all  higher  education  (sjid  our  society 
as  a  whole)  will  be  impoverished.  The  coun- 
try needs  these  students— as  graduates,  not 
dropouts.  Our  country  needs  the  independ- 
ently controlled  colleges  that  have  been 
training  them  for  citizenship  and  for  pro- 
ductive lives. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  want  to  recognize  the  dedica- 
tion and  accomplishments  of  a  very 
undervalued  group  of  people— Ameri- 
ca's civil  servants.  This  month  marks 
the  100th  armiversary  of  the  Federal 
civil  service  system,  and  it  is  fitting 
time  for  all  of  us  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
siderable contributions  that  America's 
public  employees  have  made  to  the 
Nation. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  civil 
servants  are  under  seige  today- 
scorned  by  an  administration  and  a 
philosophy  that  sees  Government  as 
the  enemy.  This  administration  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  cut  employees  and 
destroy  Government.  It  is  ironic,  is  it 
not?  For  where  would  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  us  be  without  Government  and 
the  services  of  dedicated  Government 
workers?  As  a  story  I  like  to  tell  says,  a 
veteran  returning  from  Korea  went  to 
college  on  the  GI  bill;  bought  his 
house  with  an  FHA  loan;  saw  his  kids 
bom  in  a  VA  hospital;  started  a  busi- 
ness with  an  SBA  loan;  got  electricity 
from  TVA;  and.  later,  water  from  an 
EPA  project.  His  parents  retired  to  a 
farm  on  social  security,  got  electricity 
from  REA,  and  soil  testing  from 
USAD.  When  the  father  became  ill, 
the  family  was  saved  from  financial 
ruin  by  medicare,  and  a  life  was  saved 
with  a  drug  developed  through  NIH. 
His  kids  participated  in  the  school- 
lunch  program,  learned  physics  from 
teachers  trained  in  an  NSF  program, 
and  went  through  college  with  guaran- 
teed student  loans.  He  drove  to  work 
on  the  interstate,  and  moored  his  boat 
in  a  channel  dredged  by  Army  Engi- 
neers.   When    floods    hit,    he    took 


Amtrak  to  Washington  to  apply  for 
disaster  relief,  and  spent  some  time  in 
the  Smithsonian  museums.  Then  one 
day  he  wrote  his  Congressman  an 
angry  letter  asking  the  Government  to 
get  off  his  back  and  complaining  about 
paying  taxes  for  all  those  programs 
created  for  ungrateful  people. 

And  not  only  do  we  all  rely  on— and 
need— Government.  The  other  thing  is 
that  most  citizens  who  have  dealt  with 
Federal  employees  actually  come  away 
satisfied.  That  is  the  main  finding  of  a 
recent  Washington  Post  poll  on  the 
subject.  Moreover,  the  Post  also  made 
another  important  observation.  While 
politicians  of  all  stripes  attack  the  bu- 
reaucracy: 

Many  close  observers  of  the  Government's 
inner  workings  come  away  with  a  somewhat 
different  verdict:  that  the  bureaucracy,  by 
and  large,  respects  the  limits  of  its  author- 
ity; when  it  appears  politically  unrespon- 
seive,  it  is  often  because  its  political  leader- 
ship does  not  understand  how  to  lead. 

Sure,  Government  could  be  im- 
proved, just  like  any  other  organiza- 
tion. And.  sure,  none  of  us  like  to  pay 
taxes.  But  before  we  allow  this  admin- 
istration to  cripple  Government,  we 
ought  to  be  candid  about  what  we 
need  from  Government  and  what  we 
get  from  it. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it:  this 
administration  is  crippling  Govern- 
ment. Civil  servants  who  point  out  im- 
proper administration  actions  or  who 
disagree  with  industry  positions  find 
themselves  transferred  or  fired.  The 
bonus  program  that  was  designed  to 
encourage  and  reward  high  perform- 
ance in  the  senior  executive  service 
has  been  severely  curtailed.  And  Gov- 
ernment salaries,  which  6  years  ago 
were  at  par  with  private  wages,  as  law 
requires,  are  not  lagging  by  13.9  per- 
cent. How  can  we  recruit  and  retain 
high  quality  people  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? I  realize  the  need  to  trim 
the  Federal  deficit,  but  it  is  unfair  and 
ultimately  self-defeating  to  try  to  bal- 
ance it  on  the  backs  of  Federal  work- 
ers. The  sacrifice  America  needs  now 
is  not  the  sacrificial  burning  of  one 
part  of  the  population,  but  rather  a 
shared,  across-the-board  sacrifice  by 
all  to  turn  this  economy  around. 

It  is  a  further  irony  that  we  have 
never  needed  a  competent  American 
Government  more  than  today.  Our 
economy  is  in  deep  trouble,  not  only 
because  of  the  Reagan  recession  but 
also  because  we  have  yet  to  meet  the 
challenge  posed  by  increasingly  stiff 
foreign  competition.  The  economic 
future  belongs  to  those  countries 
whose  workers  are  the  most  techno- 
logically advanced,  but  this  adminis- 
tration wants  to  cut  funds  for  educ- 
tion. The  economic  future  belongs  to 
those  countries  in  which  Government, 
industry,  and  labor  work  together  to 
prepare  sound  industrial  growth  pro- 
grams, but  this  administration  pursues 
its  anti-Government  strategy  instead. 


Japan  and  West  Germany— countries 
with  active  and  highly  trained  Govern- 
ments that  work  with  business— are 
the  economic  success  stories  of  our 
time.  Yet  this  administration  contin- 
ues to  ignore  the  lessons  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  at  our  peril.  We  need  to  learn 
how  to  compete  internationally,  and 
we  cannot  do  that  with  a  weakened 
and  demoralized  Government. 

The  performance  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracy—just like  the  performance 
of  business  and  labor— can  and  should 
be  improved.  But  at  the  same  time,  all 
of  us  should  stop  making  the  civil  serv- 
ice into  our  all-purpose  whipping  boy. 
Public  employees,  who  do  so  much  for 
all  of  us,  deserve  our  gratitude— not 
this  administation's  contempt. 


DEATH  OP  COACH  PAUL  W. 
'BEAR"  BRYANT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
stunned  and  saddened  yesterday  to 
learn  of  the  Death  of  Coach  Paul  W. 
"Bear"  Bryant.  He  will  live  on  in  our 
memories  because  he  did  more  than 
teach  men  how  to  be  better  athletes. 
He  taught  them  how  to  be  better  men. 

He  was  a  man  who.  during  his  38 
years  of  coaching,  had  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact. 

One  famous  sportswriter  said  that, 
even  if  you  have  not  met  Bear  Bryant, 
when  he  walks  into  the  room  he  has 
the  kind  of  face  that  makes  you  want 
to  stand  up  and  cheer. 

In  the  January  24  edition  of  the  New 
Republic  magazine,  writer  Howell 
Raines,  himself  an  Alabama  alumnus, 
offered  an  article  appropriately  titled 
"Goodbye  to  the  Bear."  His  observa- 
tions certainly  express  what  tens  of 
thousands  of  Alabama  fans  must  be 
feeling  today.  After  tracing  the  Bear's 
rise  to  fame  as  head  coach  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  he  closed  with  the 
following: 

But  in  Bear  Bryant,  with  his  big  frame 
and  crumpled  face  that  looks  like  tiie  relief 
map  of  a  river  system.  Alabama  at  last  had  a 
hero  of  mythic  scale.  .  .  . 

For  that,  many  Alabamians  will  remember 
him  fondly  and  miss  him.  and  I  count 
myself  in  their  number.  On  December  29.  I 
watched  the  broadcast  of  Bryant's  last 
game.  It  was  a  victory  Just  solid  enough  to 
arouse  the  hope  that  what  is  called  "Ala- 
bama's winning  tradition"  can  go  on  with- 
out him.  But  after  twenty-five  years  in  the 
stands,  in  front  of  television  sets,  and  later, 
hunched  over  radios  in  distant  cities  where 
the  signal  from  home  was  almost  too  faint 
to  hear.  I  am  tempted  to  announce  my  re- 
tirement as  an  Alabama  fan.  It  can.  after 
all.  never  be  as  good  again.  And  believe  me, 
to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  in  Oc- 
tober when  you  were  young  and  full  of 
Early  Times  and  had  a  shining  Alabama  girl 
by  your  side— to  have  had  all  that  and  then 
to  have  seen  those  red  shirts  pour  onto  the 
field,  and,  then,  coming  behind  them,  with 
that  inexorable  big  cat  walk  of  his.  the  man 
himself.  The  Bear— that  was  very  good 
indeed. 


Bear  Bryant  leaves  behind  quite  a 
legend:  The  wlnningest  football  coach 
in  history.  Breaking  Amos  Alonzo 
Stagg's  old  record  of  314  wins  on  No- 
vember 28.  1981.  against  Auburn. 
Bear's  final  tally  at  the  close  of  his 
career  reads  323-85-17.  At  Alabama 
his  teams  never  had  a  losing  season: 
they  won  five  national  championships, 
and  participated  in  a  record  24  consec- 
utive bowl  games. 

Many  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, and  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams, have  chronicled  the  Bear's 
career.  The  front  pages  of  today's 
Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times,  and  the  banner  headline  arti- 
cles on  both  their  sports  sections  are 
no  exceptions.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  articles 
be  printed  in  their  entirety  inmiediate- 
ly  following  my  remarks. 

Bear  Bryant  leaves  behind  many 
friends,  and  in  my  case  there  is  a  per- 
sonal affiliation  spanning  two  genera- 
tions. Bear  told  me  that  my  Uncle 
Troy  gave  him  his  first  job  (in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.),  and  then  he  growled 
about  how  low  the  pay  was.  That  was, 
of  course,  before  he  started  coaching. 
My  uncle  told  me  that  Bear  Bryant 
was  his  favorite  and  best  friend,  and 
when  my  Uncle  Troy  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Bear  was  a  pallbearer  at  his  fu- 
neral. 

Bear  Bryant  leaves  behind  a  fine 
family  of  his  own:  his  wonderful  wife 
Mary  Harmon;  a  son,  Paul  Bryant,  Jr.; 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  (Mae  Martin) 
Tyson  III;  and  five  grandchildren.  But 
his  greatest  achievement  may  be 
found  in  an  even  larger  family.  Shar- 
ing in  that  special  group,  in  its  proud 
and  distinguished  heritage,  are  his 
players  and  his  staff,  their  mothers 
and  fathers  and  children,  their  teach- 
ers and  their  pastors,  and  the  fans 
who  have  been  an  essential  part  of  his 
football  teams. 

For  that  larger  family.  Coach 
Bryant  was  not  only  father  but  also 
leader  and  teacher.  His  legend  will  live 
forever  in  their  hearts.  Paul  William 
"Bear"  Bryant:  The  Man— The 
Legend.  All  in  all.  a  true  American 
hero.  On  behalf  of  all  Alabamians  and 
all  football  fans  everywhere.  I  say. 
"Thank  you,  Bear.  It  was  very  good 
indeed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27,  1983] 
Bear  Bryant  Dead  of  Heart  Attack 
Paul  (Bear)  Bryant.  69.  the  winningest 
college  football  coach  of  all  time,  died  yes- 
terday in  a  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  hospital  after  a 
heart  attack. 

His  death  came  less  than  a  month  after 
his  last  game  as  head  coach  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama,  where  he  won  five  national 
championships.  Bryant  was  hospitalized  on 
Tuesday  after  complaining  of  chest  pains. 
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by  a  few  minutes  before  9." 
"He  said  he  was  feeling  good. 

sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed 
The  doctor  said  his  vital 

good.    That's   why    I    was   so 


one  thing  he  will  remember 

Bryant,  whose  323  victories  were 

uiy  other  college  coach.  Perkins 

t|ie  way  many  of  Bryant's  former 

tl^ere  and  meaning  an  awful  lot  for 
when  he  needed  someone  like 
jeing  there  for  a  lot  of  other 
too.  That  means  more  than  win- 
games.  I  know  that  meant 
because  he  told  me  it  did." 
all-America  quarterback  at 
now  coach  at  Duke:    "Coach 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this 
his  will  to  win  will  be  a 
athletes  and  people  alike." 

all-America  defensive  line- 

and  now  a  member  of  the  New 

Sack  Exchange:   "I  just  owe  the 

deal  of  love  and  respect." 

Todd.   New  York  Jets  quarter- 

9iould  be  best  remembered  for  all 

gave  to  a  lot  of  people." 

so    emotional,    according    to 

International,  he  could  hardly 

x.  whisper. 

the  reaction  from  the  coaching 

not   only    from    the    12    active 

had  played  for  him— were  com- 

Foe  Patemo  of  Penn  State,  last 

ni  tional  champion,  and  John  Mer- 

Ter  nessee  State.  No.  4  in  career  vic- 

a  monumental  figure  in  intercol- 

atl  letics.  a  man  who  set  standards 

ittainable  by  men, "  said  Patemo. 

s  only  loss  last  season  was  to 

"Bear  Bryant  was  one  of  a  kind, 

that  when  we  go  to  try  to  find  a 

in  our  profession  for  him  we're 

that  there  is  none.  There  per- 

never  be  one  that  can  take  his 

Bryant  is  one  of  the  true  human 

wt^o  went  about  this  earth  doing 

w^ld  today  needs  people  to  look  up 

Qiarley  Thornton,  assistant  athlet- 

at  Texas  A&M  and  an  assistant 

for  18  years.  "I  think  the  whole 

a  legend  in  the  mold  of  John 

George  Patton  ...  He  taught  you 

refch  down  and  get  that  little  some- 


Hayes  still  remembers  the  only 

(^ached  against  Bryant— his  Ohio 

lost.  35-6.  in  the  1977  Sugar 

beat  my  pants  off. "  Hayes  said. 

winner.  He  was  honorable  and  he 

;ood.  clean  ballclubs. " 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27. 1983) 
Alabama  Coach  Dead  Or  Heart  Attack 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 
Paul  (Bear)  Bryant.  69.  who  won  more 
games  than  any  other  coach  in  the  history 
of  American  college  football,  died  yesterday 
at  Druid  City  Hospital  in  Tuscaloosa.  Ala- 
after  a  heart  attack,  less  than  a  month  after 
he  retired  from  active  coaching. 

On  Nov.  28.  1981.  Bryant  became  the  wln- 
ningest  coach  in  college  hUtory  when  Ala- 
bama beat  Auburn,  28-17,  for  Bryant's 
315th  career  victory,  surpassing  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg's  record  of  314  wins. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Washington 
Post  that  month,  Bryant  was  asked  what  he 
would  do  when  he  retired  from  coaching.  "I 
imagine  I'll  go  straight  to  the  graveyard," 
he  said. 

In  a  38-year  career,  including  25  years  at 
the  University  of  Alabama.  Bryant's  life- 
time record  was  323-85-17.  At  Alabama  he 
never  had  a  losing  season,  and  his  teams 
won  five  national  championships.  Under 
Bryant,  the  Crimson  Tide  participated  in  a 
record  24  consecutive  postseason  bowl 
games. 

Physicians  said  Bryant  died  after  suffer- 
ing a  massive  heart  attack  while  being  X- 
rayed  at  the  hospital,  where  he  had  been 
admitted  Tuesday  after  suffering  chest 
pains.  His  personal  physician.  William  Hill, 
said  Bryant's  heart  stopped  beating  at  12:24 
p.m.  CST  and  immediate  efforts  were  made 
to  restore  his  heartbeat. 

"We  did  put  a  pacemaker  through  his 
chest  and  were  able  to  restore  a  weak  heart- 
beat."  Hill  said.  But  he  said  Bryant  was  de- 
clared dead  at  about  1:30  p.m.  Hill  said 
Bryant  had  been  on  medication  for  mild 
heart  trouble  during  the  past  few  years. 

Bryant's  death  came  as  a  surprise;  earlier 
in  the  day  he  had  been  reported  in  good 
spiriU.  "This  morning  he  joked  about  going 
to  Las  Vegas."  Hill  said.  "He  said  one  thing 
he  wanted  to  do  was  go  back  to  Arkansas 
and  do  some  duck  hunting." 

Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace  ordered 
flags  to  be  flown  at  half-mast  throughout 
the  state.  He  described  Bryant  as  "a  man 
among  men  who  brought  great  fame  and 
honor  to  Alabama." 

And  the  White  House  released  this  state- 
ment from  President  Reagan:  "Today  we 
Americans  lost  a  hero  who  always  seemed 
larger  than  life.  Paul  (Bear)  Bryant  won 
more  college  football  games  than  any  other 
coach  in  history,  and  he  made  legends  out 
of  ordinary  people. 

"He  was  a  hard,  but  loved  taskmaster.  Pa- 
triotic to  the  core,  devoted  to  his  players 
and  inspired  by  a  winning  spirit  that  would 
not  quit.  Bear  Bryant  gave  his  country  the 
gift  of  a  life  unsurpassed.  In  making  the  im- 
possible seem  easy,  he  lived  what  we  strive 
to  be." 

A  legend  in  the  sUte  of  Alabama.  Bryant's 
national  image  was  that  of  a  craggy-faced 
man  with  a  houndstooth-checked  hat  and 
an  accent  straight  from  his  native  Moro. 
Ark.,  where  he  earned  his  nickname  as  a 
teen-ager  by  wrestling  with  a  bear  for  a 
dollar  at  a  country  fair. 

He  played  in  the  first  football  game  he 
ever  saw.  persuading  a  shoemaker  to  attach 
cleats  to  his  only  pair  of  shoes.  As  a  player, 
assistant  coach  and  coach  the  game  of  foot- 
ball had  dominated  his  life  ever  since. 

But  it  became  apparent  to  Bryant  during 
the  last  season,  in  which  Alabama  went  8-4, 
including  a  victory  over  Illinois  Dec.  29  in 
the  Liberty  Bowl,  that  he  was  losing  his 
touch.  When  he  announced  his  retirement 


on  Dec.  14.  he  described  himself  as  a  "tired 
old  man." 

"We  lost  two  games  that  we  shouldn't 
have,"  said  Bryant,  adding  that  his  players 
"deserve  better  coaching  .  .  .  there  comes  a 
time  when  you  need  to  hang  it  up." 

Bryant  agreed  to  remain  director  of  ath- 
letics at  Alabama,  but  Ray  Perkins,  head 
coach  of  the  New  York  OianU  and  one  of 
Bryant's  former  players,  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  head  coach.  In  all.  44  of  Bry- 
ant's former  players  or  assistants  became 
head  college  or  professional  coaches,  includ- 
ing Jerry  Claiborne  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  and  Jackie  Sherrill  at  Texas 
AdcM.  who  last  year  became  the  highest- 
paid  coach  in  college  football  history  when 
he  signed  a  $2  million  contract. 

Among  the  notable  NFL  players  to  have 
played  under  Bryant  at  Alabama  were  quar- 
terbacks Ken  Stabler,  Joe  Namath  and 
Richard  Todd. 

Bryant  was  one  of  11  children  from  a 
small  town  he  described  as  "a  little  piece  of 
bottom  land  on  the  Moro  Creek  about  seven 
miles  south  of  Fordyce  "  He  played  tackle  at 
Fordyce  High  School  and  was  recruited  for 
Alabama.  There,  he  became  the  "other  end" 
opposite  all-America  Don  Hutson  on  teams 
that  went  23-3-2,  won  Alabama's  first 
Southeastern  Conference  championship  and 
beat  Stanford  in  the  1935  Rose  Bowl. 

After  six  years  as  an  assistant  coach  at 
Alabama  and  Vanderbilt  and  three  years  in 
the  Navy,  he  became  head  coach  at  Mary- 
land In  1945.  where  he  was  6-2-1  in  his  only 
season.  For  the  next  eight  years  he  coached 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  where  his 
teams  were  60-23-5  and  participated  In  four 
postseason  bowl  games. 

While  at  Kentucky.  Bryant  was  ap- 
proached by  George  Preston  Marshall,  the 
Washington  Redskins'  late  owner,  about  be- 
coming head  coach.  In  1947,  he  agreed  to 
take  the  job,  subject  to  his  wife's  approval. 
When  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Harmon 
Black,  a  one-time  Alabama  beauty  queen, 
refused  to  accompany  Bryant  to  Washing- 
ton, he  turned  the  job  down. 

In  1954,  he  went  to  Texas  A&M,  where.  In 
the  first  of  four  seasons  as  head  coach. 
Bryant  had  the  only  losing  season  of  his 
career.  1-9.  Jack  Pardee  was  a  player  on 
that  team,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
future  professionals— John  David  Crow. 
Bobby  Joe  Conrad,  Gene  Stallings  and 
Charlie  Krueger.  And  for  the  following 
three  seasons.  Bryant's  teams  were  24-5-2 
and  won  the  Southwest  Conference  champi- 
onship. 

He  was  named  head  coach  at  Alabama  in 
1958,  and  over  the  next  quarter  compiled  a 
record  unmatched  in  American  college  foot- 
ball. One  of  the  foremost  figures  nationally 
on  the  college  football  scene,  he  became 
something  of  a  folk  hero  in  Alabama.  He 
was  Southeastern  Conference  coach  of  the 
year  in  1961,  1964,  1971,  1973,  1974,  1977  and 
1979.  In  1961,  1971.  and  1973.  he  was  nation- 
al coach  of  the  year. 

"It  was  like  when  you  were  out  in  the  field 
and  you  heard  your  mama  calling  you  to 
dinner."  Bryant  said  on  the  occasion  of  his 
return  to  Alabama.  "Mama  called." 

At  the  time.  Alabama's  football  program 
had  fallen  on  hard  times,  and  it  needed  re- 
building. It  was  only  logical  that  Bryant, 
who  had  earned  the  nickname.  "The  Great 
Rehabilitator."  would  be  summoned  back  to 
his  alma  mater. 

But  it  was  not  until  1970,  eight  years  after 
Wallace  had  made  his  futile  stand  in  the 
schoolhouse  door  in  an  attempt  to  bar 
blacks  from  the  University  of  Alabama,  that 


Bryant  signed  his  first  black  player,  Wilbur 
Jackson,  now  with  the  Redskins. 

Bryant  had  said  on  Alabama  television 
that  he  wanted  no  black  players  on  his 
team,  but  he  changed  his  views  after  a  game 
with  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
A  black  fullback  named  Sam  Cunningham 
gained  230  yards  against  Alabama  and 
scored  three  touchdowns. 

"Tell  you  the  truth,  Sam  Cunningham  did 
more  for  integration  at  Alabama  than  any- 
body else,  including  Martin  Luther  King," 
Bryant  said.  "Come  down  here  and  ran  all 
over  my  skinny  little  white  boys." 

It  was  then  that  Bryant  began  to  recruit 
black  players  actively,  and  he  had  a  stock 
answer  when  asked  about  his  previous  state- 
ments. 

"At  that  time,  that  was  the  way  I  felt.  But 
times  have  changed  and  I've  matured  and 
changed,  people  are  people,  and  they  can't 
be  treated  by  the  color  of  their  skin." 

"He  treated  me  like  everyone  else."  Jack- 
son said  of  Bryant  last  night.  "That's  all  I 
could  ask  ...  I  enjoyed  playing  there.  If  I 
had  it  to  do  all  over  again.  I'd  do  the  same 
thing. " 

There  will  be  a  10  a.m.  memorial  service 
for  Bryant  Friday  in  Tuscaloosa,  with  burial 
following  In  Birmingham.  In  addition  to  his 
wife,  he  is  survived  by  two  children,  Paul  Jr. 
and  Mae  Martin  Tyson. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27,  1983] 

The  Mam:  Part  Legend  and  Part 

Legerdemain 

(By  Ken  Denlinger) 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  Jan.  26.-Word  came  so 
fast  today.  Not  having  The  Bear  around  to 
kick  and  caress  any  more  seems  a  bit  like 
the  t  and  b  in  football  all  of  a  sudden  taking 
a  hike.  The  game  simply  isn't  the  same. 
Think  of  Rockne:  thing  of  Lombardi.  In 
time,  we'll  mention  them  after  Paul  William 
Bryant. 

He  was  an  enormous  slice  of  everything 
inspirational  and  evil  about  sport,  the  gran- 
dest college  football  coach  in  terms  of  how 
he  saw  himself:  a  winner.  Bear  got  to  323 
victories  (against  85  defeaU  and  17  ties)  by 
being  about  as  mean  and  cunning,  adapta- 
ble, durable  and  lovable  as  the  mind  can 
comprehend. 

"He  isn't  a  football  coach. "  Bum  Phillips 
always  said.  "He's  a  people  coach.  Bigger 
than  his  sport.  The  John  Wayne  of  foot- 
ball." 

With  Bryant,  football  was  brutal  and 
beautiful.  He  very  likely  ran  off  more  great 
players  at  Kentucky  and  Texas  A&M  than 
most  coaches  ever  recruit  in  a  lifetime.  He 
survived  38  years  because  he  wouldn't  let 
the  game  get  ahead  of  him.  winning  more 
games  in  the  '60s  than  he  had  in  the  '50s 
and  then  winning  more  games  in  the  '70s 
than  he  had  in  the  '60s. 

Even  with  a  cosmetic  tuck  last  year,  his 
face  had  the  chiseled  lines  his  legend  de- 
manded. And  his  voice  was  as  no  other,  deep 
and  ominous,  each  word  seeming  to  have  to 
scratch  its  way  past  a  gang  of  tacklers. 

Some  thought  retirement  might  be  the 
only  thing  that  could  beat  Bryant,  and  he 
died  a  month  after  he  quit  as  Bama  coach. 
The  retirement  timing  was  lousy  for  him- 
self, what  with  a  season  that  would  end 
with  four  losses.  It  was  exactly  right  for  his 
successor.  Ray  Perkins,  who  would  follow  a 
legend  but  a  recently  tainted  one  at  least. 

Bryant  never  forgot  his  roots,  or  the  fact 
that  they  were  tied  to  about  as  sad  a  part  of 
the  country  as  there  was:  Moro,  Ark.  What 
he  wore  to  play  football  as  a  youngster  were 
his  only  shoes,  to  which  a  cobbler  affixed 


cleats.  He  once  thought  the  most  glorious 
trip  possible  was  to  the  nearest  big  town, 
Memphis.  Sometimes,  he'd  hop  a  freight 
there. 

What  Bryant  might  do  always  made  even 
hard  men  tremble.  That's  because  what  he 
had  done,  in  the  early  "50's  at  A&M.  had 
been  about  the  ultimate  In  the  survival  of 
the  football  fittest. 

■'I  was  young  and  didn't  know  any  other 
way, "  said  Jack  Pardee,  one  of  those  who 
endured  that  "54  boot  camp  In  Junction. 
Tex.,  when  Bryant  became  coach  of  the 
Aggies.  "We  went  with  about  115;  we  came 
back  with  about  26.  We  worked  hard,  played 
hard  and  enjoyed  it.  We  were  1-9  that  first 
year,  lots  of  times  suiting  up  23  and  24  play- 
ers: we  were  7-2-1  the  next  year  and  9-0-1 
the  next. 

"He  was  a  fair,  honest  man  who  got  the 
most  out  of  his  players." 

Bryant  was  one  of  the  first  coaches  to 
bring  sophisticated  organization  to  football. 
There  would  be  station  after  station  scat- 
tered about  the  practice  field,  manned  by 
one  assistant  and  several  players,  with 
Bryant  always  overseeing  everything  from 
that  Infamous  tower. 

Players  would  get  misplaced  now  and 
then,  and  when  they  scampered  to  the  near- 
est group  for  help,  the  assistant  there  more 
than  likely  panicked  himself  and  muttered: 
"Don't  know  where  you're  supposed  to  be, 
but  get  away  from  here." 

Phillips  remembered  an  early  scene  with 
Bryant  at  A&M.  The  coach  was  alone  on 
the  field  before  a  workout,  pacing,  singing 
"Jesus  Loves  Me."  Phillips  approached  him. 
looked  around  and  mentioned  that  there 
were  no  footballs  In  sight. 

No,  snapped  Bryant,  and  he  wasn't  about 
to  go  fetch  em. 

"That's  when  I  learned  the  difference  be- 
tween a  head  coach  and  an  assistant,"  Phil- 
lips said. 

The  night  before  his  first  game  as  Mary- 
land coach  in  1945,  Bryant  had  dinner  with 
George  Preston  Marshall  and  Don  Hutson 
and  told  them  how  his  nerves  were  dancing. 
"If  you're  that  bad  before  playing  Gull- 
ford, "  he  quoted  Hutson  as  saying.  "You 
better  get  out  of  the  game. " 
Maryland  won.  60-6. 

Bryant  left  Kentucky  to  escape  the  suffo- 
cating basketball  show  of  Adolph  Rupp. 

"They  gave  Adolph  a  Cadillac."  he  said 
after  an  all-sports  dinner.  "They  gave  me  a 
cigarette  lighter." 

His  first  great  quarterback.  Babe  Parilli, 
once  had  a  serious  thigh  injury  before  the 
LSU  game.  A  plaster-of-paris  kind  of  jock 
was  designed  and  Bryant  summoned  all  his 
raging  fire  to  demand  of  the  offensive  line 
that  Parilli  not  be  touched  by  a  Tiger. 
He  wasn't. 

In  recent  years,  there  got  to  be  a  Bryant 
cult  that  took  special  delight  In  his  weekly 
television  show.  The  old  man's  mind  would 
drift  off  to  what  former  player  or  friend  he 
had  seen  at  the  game  while  the  moderator, 
Charley  Thornton,  played  the  harried 
straight  man. 

Got  those  Commodores  from  Vandy 
comin'  in  next  week.  Thornton  once 
chirped. 

Thought  they  were  here  last  night.  Bear 
mumbled. 
No,  coach,  those  were  the  Beach  Boys. 
He  always  knew  that  players  won  games, 
and  that  a  team  never  had  too  many  great 
ones.  A  friend,  Paul  Gable,  happened  to  be 
sitting  by  the  recruiting  book  while  waiting 
for  an  audience  with  Bryant  during  a  re- 
cruiting trip.  Casually,  he  flipped  the  book 


open  to  his  position,  fullback,  and  noticed 
38  others  the  Tide  was  pitching. 

Thornton  called  the  night  before  Bryant 
made  his  retirement  announcement  and 
found  his  dear  friend  In  a  state  of  baffle- 
ment. 

"Never  guess  what  I'm  doing  right  now," 
Bryant  said.  "Tm  watching  a  women's  bas- 
ketball game  (Tennessee  vs.  Louisiana  Tech) 
on  ESPN." 

Bryant's  final  game  was  the  Liberty  Bowl 
last  month,  and  it  put  a  great  deal  of  his 
career  In  perspective.  That  was  his  first 
bowl  as  Alabama  coach,  in  the  town  of  his 
boyhood  dreams.  Accused  of  being  a  racist 
because  his  first  black  player.  Wilbur  Jack- 
son, still  is  active  with  the  Redskins.  Bryant 
shared  a  banquet  spotlight  with  the  coach 
who  very  likely  will  surpass  his  victory 
record,  Orambling's  Eddie  Robinson. 

At  his  final  pregame  press  conference, 
Bryant  was  asked  how,  given  the  chance,  he 
would  have  altered  his  life. 

"I'd  have  tried  to  be  a  better  Christian," 
he  said. 

The  sideline  was  fiercely  cold  that  night, 
and  Bryant  opted  for  a  tannish  golf-style 
cap  during  the  game  against  Illinois  Instead 
of  his  trademark  houndstooth.  He  moved  as 
slowly  as  the  tide,  but  his  manner  still 
moved  an  aid  to  call  a  never-seen  reverse  off 
a  wishbone  staple  that  ended  in  a  touch- 
down. 

And  victory. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  27, 1983] 

Bryant  Recalled  as  Helpful  Coach 

players  sad  and  shocked 

(By  Thomas  Rogers) 

The  world  of  football  reacted  with  shock 
and  sadness  to  the  announcement  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Bear  Bryant  yesterday. 
The  players  who  had  performed  under  the 
coach  who  won  more  college  football  games 
than  anyone  else  In  history  felt  the  grief 
sharply.  But  many  remembered  him  for  the 
Influence  he  had  on  their  lives  off  the  foot- 
ball field. 

Ray  Perkins,  who  played  for  Mr.  Bryant 
and  succeeded  him  as  Alabama's  coach  last 
month,  had  visited  the  coach  yesterday 
morning,  hours  before  Mr.  Bryant's  death. 

"I  saw  him  this  morning  at  9  o'clock  at 
the  hospital  before  leaving  Tuscaloosa." 
Perkins  said  by  telephone  from  Charlotte- 
vllle.  N.C.  "He  was  sitting  up  on  the  bed. 
having  breakfast,  feeling  good  and  looking 
good  and  the  doctor  said  his  vital  signs  were 
good. 

"So  first  of  all  I'm  shocked.  I'm  very  sad. 
The  man's  meant  so  much  to  me.  not  just  as 
a  coach  but  as  a  person.  I  don't  know  if 
there's  another  man  who's  been  connected 
with  football  that's  touched  as  many  lives  as 
he  has." 

Richard  Todd,  the  Jets'  quarterback  who 
played  under  Bryant  at  Alabama  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  also  expressed  his  shock.  "He  was  a 
great  man.  To  some  people  he  had  a  gruff 
demeanor,  but  he  had  a  warm  spot  for  his 
players.  I'll  best  remember  him  for  the  disci- 
pline he  taught  me.  It  has  helped  me  with 
my  career  and  will  continue  to.  But  he 
should  be  best  remembered  for  all  the  help 
he  gave  to  a  lot  of  people." 

Todd,  who  was  speaking  from  Fort  Lau- 
derdale. Fla..  visited  Alabama  when  the 
coach  was  then  using  a  wishbone  offense. 
He  told  the  coach  he  would  like  the  team  to 
switch  to  a  prostyle  offense,  but  Bryant  re- 
plied: "We  will  not  change  our  style  for 
you."  Todd  enrolled  at  Alabama  anyway. 
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man  who  set  standards  not  easily  attainable 
by  men.  He  was  a  giant  and  we  will  miss 
him." 

BEAR  BKYAirr  THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

Bear  Bryant's  career  record  in  38  years  as 
a  head  coach.  '—Denotes  final  No.  1  ranking 
in  The  Associated  Press's  poll  of  sports- 
writers  and  broadcasters,  and  in  United 
Press  International's  poll  of  coaches,  t— De- 
notes final  No.  1  ranking  in  the  A.P.  poll. 
5— Denotes  final  No.  1  ranking  in  U.P.I,  poll. 

Year  and  team:  Record 

1945-Maryland 6-2-1 

1946— Kentucky 7-3-0 

1947— Kentucky 8-3-0 

1948— Kentucky 5-3-2 

1949— Kentucky 9-3-0 

1950— Kentucky ~ ll-l-O 

1951-Kentucky ™ 8-4-0 

1952-Kentucky 5-4-2 

1953— Kentucky 7-2-1 

1954-Texas  A&M 1-9-0 

1955— Texas  A&M 7-2-1 

1956-Texas  A&M 9-0-1 

1957— Texas  A&M 8-3-0 

1958— Alabama 5-4-1 

1959— Alabama _ 7-2-2 

1960— Alabama ™ 8-1-2 

1961-Alabama* 11-0-1 

1962— Alabama 10-1-0 

1963— Alabama 9-2-0 

1964— Alabama* „ 10-1-0 

1965— Alabamat 9-1-1 

1966— Alabama 1 1-0-0 

1967-Alabama 8-2-1 

1968-Alabama 8-3-0 

1969-Alabama 6-5-0 

1970-Alabama 6-5-1 

1971-Alabama 11-1-0 

1972-Alabama 10-2-0 

1973— Alabama! 11-1-0 

1974— Alabama — 1 1-1-0 

1975— Alabama „ 1 1-1-0 

1976— Alabama 9-3-0 

1977— Alabama 11-1-0 

1978— Alabamat 11-1-0 

1979-Alabama* 12-0-0 

1980— Alabama 10-2-0 

1981-Alabama 9-2-1 

1982-Alabama 8-4-0 

Total 323-85-17 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  27.  1983] 

Bear  Bryant  Dies,  Coached  Most 

Victories  in  Football 

(By  Joseph  Durso) 

Bear  Bryant  died  of  a  heart  attack  yester- 
day in  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  only  37  days  after 
he  had  retired  as  head  football  coach  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  with  the  most  victo- 
ries in  college  football  history. 

Mr.  Bryant,  who  was  69  years  old,  entered 
the  Druid  City  Hospital  in  Tuscaloosa  on 
Tuesday  night,  complaining  of  chest  pains. 
Dr.  William  Hill,  the  attending  physician, 
said  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  suffered  a  massive 
heart  attack  at  1:24  P.M.  while  undergoing 
X-rays. 

"He  was  in  very  good  spirits."  Dr.  Hill 
said.  "In  the  morning,  he  even  joked  about 
going  to  Las  Vegas.  And  he  said  one  thing 
he  wanted  to  do  was  go  back  home  to  Ar- 
kansas and  do  some  duck  hunting."" 

Mr.  Bryant  created  national  headlines 
only  a  month  ago  when  he  ended  his  38- 
year  career  as  the  most  successful  football 
coach  on  any  American  campus,  and  one  of 
the  most  colorful.  He  quit  with  a  record  of 
323  victories.  85  losses  and  17  ties  at  four 
schools:  Maryland.  Kentucky.  Texas  A&M 
and,  for  the  last  25  years,  at  his  alma  mater. 
Alabama.  Six  of  his  teams  at  Alabama  were 
rated  No.  1  nationally  by  the  wire-service 


polls.  And.  when  Alabama  defeated  Auburn. 
28-17,  on  Nov.  28.  1981,  for  his  315th  victo- 
ry, he  surpassed  the  record  that  had  been 
set  early  in  the  century  by  Amos  Alonzo 
Stagg. 

IMPACT  ON  SPORT  ASSURED 

But,  despite  his  decision  to  retire,  his 
impact  on  the  university  was  expected  to 
continue  because  of  two  other  decisions:  He 
remained  as  athletic  director,  and  his  job  as 
coach  was  assigned  to  one  of  his  former 
players,  Ray  Perkins,  who  resigned  as  coach 
of  the  New  York  Giants  to  return  to  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Bryants  impact  on  football  every- 
where was  assured  through  the  scores  of 
men  who  had  played  or  coached  under  "the 
Bear."  In  his  time,  he  developed  star  quar- 
terbacks such  as  Joe  Namath,  George 
Blanda,  Babe  Parilli.  Ken  Stabler,  Steve 
Sloan  and  Richard  Todd,  now  the  quarter- 
back of  the  New  York  Jets.  More  than  40  of 
his  former  players  became  head  college 
coaches,  including  Jerry  Claiborne  at  Ken- 
tucky. Howard  Schnellenberger  at  Miami, 
Jackie  Sherrill  at  Texas  A&M,  Pat  Dye  at 
Auburn  and  Sloan  at  Duke. 

He  also  became  instrumental  in  recruiting 
black  athletes  for  Alabama.  His  first  black 
player  was  Wilbur  Jackson,  a  running  back, 
in  1971.  In  his  final  season.  54  of  the  128 
football  players  at  Alabama  were  black. 
Later,  he  remembered  that  he  had  wanted 
to  recruit  black  football  players  at  Ken- 
tucky, and  said: 

"They  wouldn't  let  me.  Then,  at  Alabama 
all  those  years,  my  hands  were  tied.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Sam  Cunningham  did  more 
for  integration  at  Alabama  than  anybody 
else.  He  was  a  black  running  back  for  South- 
em  Cal.  Came  down  here  in  1970  and  ran  all 
over  my  skinny  little  white  boys.  Scored 
three  touchdowns. " 

LAST  GAME  IN  LIBERTY  BOWL 

Two  weeks  after  he  announced  his  retire- 
ment as  coach,  the  Bryant  era  ended  on 
Dec.  29  when  Alabama  defeated  Illinois  in 
the  Liberty  Bowl.  21-15.  It  was  the  eighth 
victory  of  the  season  for  Alabama  after  four 
defeats,  the  first  time  in  13  years  the  team 
had  lost  as  many  as  four  games.  It  was  also 
his  29th  bowl  game,  a  record  for  a  coach 
that  included  24  straight  at  Alabama,  and 
the  last  appearance  in  a  stadium  for  the 
craggy-faced  figure  roaming  the  sidelines  in 
the  houndstooth  hat. 

Paul  William  Bryant  was  bom  Sept.  11. 
1913.  in  Moro  Bottom,  Ark.,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "a  little  piece  of  bottom  land  on 
the  Moro  Creek,  about  seven  miles  south  of 
Fordyce."  He  was  one  of  11  children  in  a 
poor  family,  and  he  remembered  that  he 
had  an  inferiority  complex  and  "wasn't  very 
smart  in  school,  and  lazy  to  boot."" 

But  he  was  big.  eventually  growing  to  6 
feet  4  inches.  And  he  recalled  that  he  ac- 
quired his  nickname  as  a  teen-ager  in  high 
school  when  he  accepted  a  dare  to  wrestle  a 
bear. 

HOW  HE  WON  HIS  NICKNAME 

"It  was  outside  the  Lyric  Theater."  he 
said.  "There  was  a  poster  out  front  with  a 
picture  of  a  bear,  and  a  guy  was  offering  a 
dollar  a  minute  to  anyone  who  would  wres- 
tle the  bear.  The  guy  who  was  supposed  to 
wrestle  the  bear  didn't  show  up.  so  they 
egged  me  on.  They  let  me  and  my  friends 
into  the  picture  show  free,  and  I  wrestled 
this  scrawny  bear  to  the  floor.  I  went 
around  later  to  get  my  money,  but  the  guy 
with  the  bear  had  flown  the  coop.  All  I  got 
out  of  the  whole  thing  was  a  nickname." 


As  a  strapping  and  aggressive  tackle  on 
the  Fordyce  High  School  football  team.  Mr. 
Bryant  lived  up  to  his  nickname  by  winning 
all-state  honors.  Then  he  was  recruited  for 
the  University  of  Alabama  by  Hank  Crisp, 
as  assistant  to  Frank  Thomas,  and  played 
right  end.  His  principal  assignment,  he  re- 
membered, was  doing  the  blocking  while 
Don  Hutson,  the  left  end,  was  the  star  pass 
receiver  who  later  was  elected  to  the  college 
football  hall  of  fame.  But  they  thrived,  win- 
ning 23  games  and  losing  only  3,  and  they 
defeated  Stanford  in  the  1935  Rose  Bowl 
game,  29-13.  „ 

After  the  class  had  graduated.  Mr.  Bryant 
stayed  at  Alabama  as  an  assistant  coach. 
Four  years  later,  he  switched  to  Vanderbilt 
as  an  assistant  to  Red  Sanders.  But  two 
years  after  that,  in  1941,  he  joined  the  Navy 
and  served  in  World  War  II,  part  of  the  time 
as  a  football  coach  at  the  preflight  school  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  discharged  in  1945, 
in  time  to  become  head  coach  at  Maryland, 
where  he  opened  his  long  and  sometimes 
stormy  career. 

AN  INSTANT  SUCCESS 

He  was  an  instant  success,  partly  because 
he  had  Uken  the  precaution  of  bringing 
along  several  good  players  from  the  Navy 
preflight  team.  In  his  first  game  Maryland 
whipped  Guilford  College,  60-6.  That  first 
season.  Maryland  won  six  games,  lost  two 
and  tied  one. 

But  he  also  was  an  instant  center  of  con- 
troversy. He  suspended  a  player  for  break- 
ing training  rules,  was  overruled  by  the 
school's  president  and  promptly  quit  and 
took  over  as  coach  at  Kentucky. 

He  stayed  eight  seasons,  and  his  teams 
won  60  games  and  lost  23.  appeared  in  four 
postseason  games  and  won  the  school's  only 
Southeastern  Conference  championship. 
The  highlight  was  a  13-7  victory  over  Okla- 
homa in  the  Sugar  Bowl  in  1950  that  broke 
a  31-game  winning  streak  for  Oklahoma. 

After  he  left  in  1954,  he  conceded  that  one 
problem  had  been  a  conflict  of  personalities 
with  Adolph  Rupp.  the  highly  successful 
basketball  coach. 

CONFLICT  WITH  RUPP 

•The  trouble,'"  he  said,  "was  that  we  were 
too  much  alike.  He  wanted  basketball  to  be 
No.  1,  and  I  wanted  football  No.  1.  In  an  en- 
vironment like  that,  one  of  the  other  has  to 

KO.'" 

The  next  stop  was  Texas  A&M.  where  Mr. 
Bryant  stayed  four  seasons  with  a  record  of 
25  victories  and  124  defeate  and  a  South- 
western Conference  title  in  1956.  He  also  de- 
veloped John  David  Crow,  a  running  back 
who  won  the  Heisman  Trophy  as  the  na- 
tion's best  player.  But  more  controversy 
arose  when  the  school  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  violating  the  rules  on  recruiting 
players,  and  Mr.  Bryant  acknowledged  later 
that  some  of  his  players  had  been  paid, 
though  not  by  him. 

Finally,  he  went  "home"  in  1958  to  his 
alma  mater,  Alabama. 

•It  was  like  when  you  were  out  in  the 
field,  and  you  heard  your  mamma  calling 
you  to  dinner."  he  said,  explaining  his  joy  at 
returning.  'Mama  called." 

TEAM  RANKED  NO.  1  IN  1961 

Alabama  had  won  only  four  football 
games  In  three  years.  But  In  his  first  season, 
the  Crimson  Tide  won  five  games  and  lost 
four.  And  In  1961.  he  received  his  first  No.  1 
ranking  nationally.  For  the  rest  of  his 
career,  his  teams  averaged  8.5  victories  a 
year  and  did  not  suffer  a  losing  season. 

Controversy  followed  him  home,  however. 
An  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 


said  that  he  and  Wally  Butt*,  the  coach  at 
Georgia,  had  arranged  to  fix  the  result  of  a 
game  In  1962.  Alabama  won  the  game.  35-0. 
Mr.  Butts  won  a  libel  suit  against  the  pub- 
lisher, and  Mr.  Bryant  won  a  substantial 
out-of-court  settlement. 

Although  he  acknowledged  an  obsession 
for  winning,  he  was  a  forbidding  figure 
when  it  came  to  training  rules.  Not  even 
Namath  escaped  hte  discipline.  In  1964,  he 
removed  Namath  as  quarterback  for  break- 
ing training  and  kept  him  on  the  sidelines 
during  the  Sugar  Bowl  game.  At  other 
times,  he  also  disciplined  Lee  Roy  Jordan. 
Scott  Hunter,  John  Hannah.  SUbler,  Sloan 
and  even  Perkins,  the  man  who  succeeded 
him  as  head  coach. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  a  tireless  worker  who  cus- 
tomarily rose  at  5  A.M.  and  did  not  stop 
until  late  in  the  evening.  He  often  super- 
vised practice  sessions  from  a  tower  over- 
looking two  fields,  one  covered  with  grass, 
the  other  with  artiflcal  turf.  One  of  his 
quarterbacks.  Steadman  Shealy,  once  said: 
"There's  something  about  him  up  In  that 
tower  that  makes  you  want  to  run  through 
a  wall."  ^     _^ 

He  was  married  to  his  college  sweetheart. 
Mary  Harmon  Black,  who  had  been  a 
campus  beauty  queen  when  he  played  foot- 
ball at  Alabama.  They  had  two  children. 
Paul  William  Jr.  and  May  Martin  Tyson, 
and  four  grandchildren. 

His  suture  at  Alabama  was  so  great  that 
his  salary  became  something  of  a  protocol 
problem.  Eventually.  It  reached  $120,000. 
But.  for  years,  the  university  made  an  effort 
to  keep  the  football  coach's  salary  below 
that  of  the  schools  president.  The  president 
made  $100,000  a  year;  Mr.  Bryant  was  paid 
$99,999.99. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  PENSION 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1982 


Mr.      STEVENS.      Mr.      President, 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  Congress,  I 
introduced  the  bill.  S.  2905,  the  Civil 
Service  Pension  Reform  Act  of  1982. 
The  bill  established  a  new  three-tiered 
retirement  program  for  new  Federal 
employees.  The  program  was  integrat- 
ed with  the  social  secvirity  system.  Due 
to  its  complexity,  I  asked  the  staff  of 
the   Subconmiittee   on   Civil   Service. 
Post  Office  and  General  Services  to 
draft  a  detaUed  report  of  the  bill,  ex- 
plaining its  provisions  and  projecting 
its  benefit  levels  and  cost.  This  report 
has  now  been  published  in  the  form  of 
a  committee  print  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  representatives  of  my  friends  in 
the  Federal  work  force  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  report  in  order  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  this  legislation. 
I  made  a  commitment  to  the  Federal 
workers  last  year  that  I  would  not  ask 
the  Congress  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion  until   a   significant   number   of 
them  support  it.  I  will  make  a  further 
commitment  to  them  that  I  will  not 
reintroduce  it  until  they  support  it. 
However.  I  urge  them  to  study  this 
proposal  before  passing  judgment  on 
it.  I  think  they  will  find  it  quite  attrac- 
tive especially  in  light  of  the  problems 
the  current  retirement  system  will  be 
facing  this  year. 


THE  ABORTION  ISSUE:  A  TEST 

OF  CIVILITY 
Mr.  HFT.MR  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  is  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  views  on  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion. Many  people,  including  friends  of 
mine  in  North  Carolina,  sincerely  hold 
positions  on  this  issue  different  from 
my  own.  I  fully  recognize  these  differ- 
ences, and  I  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  those  who  differ  from 
me  hold  their  views  in  complete  good 
faith. 

Abortion,  like  many  other  issues,  is 
an  issue  over  which  reasonable  men 
and  women  may  differ.  Wise  counsel 
for  us  all  in  such  cases  is  that  we 
always  remain  civil  and  courteous 
toward  one  another  and  that,  along 
with  our  respective  deeply  held  convic- 
tions, we  strive  to  be  open  to  hear  the 
arguments  and  reasoning  offered  by 
the  other  side.  To  this  goal  I  am  com- 
mitted, and  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
here  In  Congress  are  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  through  this 
process  of  civil  public  debate  that 
many  difficult  Issues  can  be  resolved 
for  the  common  good.  Two  recent  con- 
tributions to  such  debate,  concerning 
this  issue  of  abortion,  were  published 
on  January  17.  1983.  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Washington 
Times.  The  Journal  article  was  au- 
thored by  Terry  Eastland,  the  editor 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot,  and  the  Times 
article  was  an  interview  with  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Nathanson,  once  a  national  advo- 
cate for  legalized  abortion  who  has 
now  changed  his  position  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  these 
articles  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  the  public  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  17. 

19831 

Ten  Years  After  the  Abortion  Decision 

(By  Terry  Eastland) 

Ten  years  ago  this  week  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  woman  has  an  almost  un- 
restrlctable  right  to  seek  an  abortion.  Roe  v. 
Wade  began  a  decade  of  controversies,  the 
most  recent  of  which  arise  from  congres- 
sional attempts  to  reverse  or  modify  the  de- 
cision. Whatever  one  may  think  of  these 
recent  efforts— and  I  am  yet  to  be  persuaded 
by  any  of  them— and  whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  morality  of  abortion,  the 
court's  decision  10  years  ago  was  mistaken. 
That  was  clear  then,  and  time  has  only 
served  to  emphasize  the  mistake  and  to  Indi- 
cate its  gravity. 

Roe  v.  Wade  boils  down  to  this:  A  woman 
has  a  constitutionally  protected  right  to 
seek  an  abortion.  It  is  an  absolute  right 
during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy. 
After  that,  and  up  to  the  point  of  "viabili- 
ty"—which  the  court  defined  as  the  fetus" 
•capability  of  meaningful  life"— the  right 
may  be  limited  only  by  the  sUtes  interest 
in  protecting  the  health  of  the  mother. 
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of  scholars  holding  both  pro- 
beliefs   quickly   pointed 
problems  with  Roe  v. 
included  mistakes  in  history, 
aw.  But  the  essential  difficulty 
today,  that  Roe  v.  Wade 
Lhe  nation  a  view  of  the  abor- 
constitutional  warrant, 
abortion  obviously  can't  be 
Constitution.  Neither  can  it 
concluded  from  a  principled 
of    the    Constitution.    The 
the  right  might  inhere  in  the 
but  it  can  lie  there  only 
of  individual  liberty  and  the 
has  only   the  slightest   legal 
flies  in  the  face  of  American 
history, 
the  court  did  recognize  that  if 
vere  a  person,  it  would  deserve 
protection,  and  the  abor- 
would  be  significantly  circum- 
the  court  combed  through  the 
to    conclude    that    the    word 
that  document   nowhere   has 
a|)plication. "  Turning  to  the  ex- 
philosophy  and  theology, 
that  because  they  could  not 
as  to  when  life  begins, 
could  it.  and.  thus,  neither 
:itizens    of    any    state    acting 
legislature. 

"raw  judicial  power,"  as  Jus- 
c^led  it  in  his  vigorous  dissent, 
states  from  balancing  concern 
and  concern  for  the  unborn 
other  ways  that  are  clearly  pos- 
iich  the  citizens  of  the  various 
clearly   preferred.    In    1973,   a 
of  states  permitted  abortions 
involving  rape,  incest  or  fetal 
a  very  few  allowed  abortions 
All  of  these  states,  however, 
late-term  abortions.  No  state 
right  to  abortion  so  expansive 
protected  by  the  court. 
;learly    adverting    to    what    it 
have  known  it  was  doing,  the 
I  he  green  light  to  abortion  for 
reasons,  including  none  at  all. 
thus  was  an  affront  not  merely 
hold  that  the  unborn  deserve 
Selection.  It  was  also  an  affront 
Americans  who  do  not  con- 
part  of  the  "pro-life"  move- 
deeply  believe  that  abortion 
serious  ethical  considerations 
embarrassment,  dislike  of  chil- 
4ages.  career  planning  and  the 
of  the  unborn  child, 
the  nature  of  the  court's  decl- 
even  clearer.  Its  essentially 
( haracter   is   indicated    by    the 
ijtigants  who  have  gone  to  the 
1977.   1979.   1981   and  now 
asking  for  clarification  and 
decision's  limits.  And  the  fact 
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that  it  violates  the  view  many  people  still 
have  of  abortion  ethics  is  Indicated  by  the 
serveral  efforts  to  hedge  the  implications  of 
Roe  v.  Wade  (such  as  the  Hyde  amendment 
prohibiting  federal  funding  of  abortion), 
some  of  which  have  been  successful. 

With  the  fetus'  status  as  a  human  being  in 
limbo,  the  court  said  it  could  not  be  a  consti- 
tutionally protected  person.  The  most  it 
would  say  was  that  fetuses  beyond  the  28th 
week  have  "potential  life"— a  curious 
phrase,  inasmuch  as  some  fetuses  of  even 
lesser  age  have  had  actual  life.  They  have 
survived  outside  the  womb;  miraculously, 
some  have  survived  despite  efforts  to  abort 
them. 

A  case  for  including  the  unborn  among 
those  covered  by  the  14th  Amendment  is  at 
least  as  plausible  as  the  court's  argument 
that  the  right  to  abortion  is  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  Protection  of  the  unborn  has 
a  more  distinguished  historical  and  legal 
pedigree  in  this  nation  than  does  the  liberty 
to  abort.  Interestingly,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century,  when  most  states 
moved  to  prohibit  abortion  except  when  the 
mother's  life  was  endangered,  there  was  no 
serious  organized  opposition  arguing  for  the 
constitutional  right  to  abortion  that  the 
court  discovered  in  1973.  Indeed,  women's 
groups  did  not  oppose  the  anti-abortion 
movement. 

Even  so.  the  safest  conclusion  of  law  and 
history  is  that  neither  the  abortion  liberty 
nor  the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn  is  secured 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Constitution.  Faced 
with  this,  the  court  should  have  deferred  to 
the  states  and  thus  to  the  judgments  of  citi- 
zens as  expressed  through  their  legislatures. 
As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said,  wisely, 
the  14th  Amendment  does  not  give  the  jus- 
tices '"carte  blanche  to  embody  [their]  eco- 
nomic or  moral  beliefs  in  its  prohibitions." 
In  Roe  V.  Wade,  however,  the  court  read  its 
own  moral  beliefs  into  the  Constitution  to 
create  the  abortion  liberty  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  act  like  a  legislature  in  setting 
forth  the  conditions  of  its  exercise. 

A  FALLIBLE  INSTITTrTION 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of 
the  court's  decision  touches  the  deepest 
foundations  of  our  society.  Our  system  of 
law  depends  on  respect  for  individual  life,  a 
value  rooted  in  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic. 
The  court's  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade  cannot 
easily  be  reconciled  with  that  value.  Indeed, 
it  points  the  way  toward  a  future  in  which 
respect  for  human  life  becomes,  like  beauty, 
merely  relative.  The  court  teaches  through 
Its  decisions,  and  there  is  some  evidence- 
one  thinks  of  the  "Infant  Doe"  case  in 
Bloomington  last  year— to  suggest  that  the 
people  are  now  more  disposed  to  place  rela- 
tive values  on  human  life. 

Today  it  is  fashionable  for  some  to  criti- 
cize those  who  say  the  Supreme  Court  is 
wrong.  All  too  frequently  defense  of  a  court 
decision  seems  to  become  a  statement  of  the 
court's  infallibility,  and  too  often  it  is  said 
that  the  Constitution  is  what  the  court  says 
it  is.  But,  as  Lincoln  once  remarked,  a  deci- 
sion by  the  court  is  not  a  "thus  sayeth  the 
Lord";  the  judiciary,  like  the  other  two 
branches  of  our  government,  is  a  fallible  in- 
stitution. 

To  be  sure,  it  may  not  be  clear  what  the 
next  step  beyond  criticism  of  the  court 
should  be— whether  legislation,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  a  packing  of  the  court,  a 
withdrawal  of  jurisdiction— and  some  steps 
are  wiser  than  others.  But  it  is  certain  that 
whatever  step  is  taken  cannot  be  taken 
unless  those  who  believe  the  court  was 
wrong  in  a  given  instance  speak  up  when 


they  have  the  chance.  And  10  years  ago,  in 
Roe  V.  Wade,  the  court  was  wrong— serious- 
ly wrong. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  17. 
1983] 

Questions  and  Answers— Abortion 
Pioneer  Now  Top  Prolipe  Advocate 

PROLIFE  advocate  BERNARD  NATHANSON  ON 
NEW  EVIDENCE  CONDEMNING  ABORTION 

On  Jan.  22.  1973.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  a  pair  of  cases 
known  collectively  as  Roe  vs.  Wade— the 
"abortion"  decision  which  rocked  the  coun- 
try and  set  off  a  decade  of  controversy.  One 
of  the  principal  advocates  of  the  right  to  an 
abortion  in  the  years  leading  up  to  that  his- 
toric case  was  Dr.  Bernard  Nathanson,  a 
founder  of  the  National  Abortion  Rights 
Action  League. 

In  the  10  years  since  Roe  vs.  Wade,  Nath- 
anson has  changed  his  mind.  Based  on  an 
ever-growing  body  of  scientific  data  which 
he  says  demonstrates  the  "humanity"  of  the 
fetus  from  the  moment  of  conception,  Nath- 
anson now  believes  that  abortion  is  ethically 
wrong  in  all  but  a  very  limited  class  of  cases. 
He  is  now  an  active  pro-life  advocate. 

Washington  Times  writer  Tom  Diaz  inter- 
viewed Nathanson  by  telephone  last  week. 

Q.  What  was  your  role  specifically  in  pro- 
abortion  activities  leading  up  to  the  1973 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade? 

A.  I  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League,  I  and  three  other  people— Lawrence 
Lader.  Betty  Friedan,  and  Carol  Greitzer. 
We  were  the  ones  who,  probably,  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  overturning  a 
number  of  laws  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  New  York  state  statute  in  1970. 

Thereafter,  I  was  politically  active  all  over 
the  country,  speaking  and  working  toward 
abolition  of  the  state  abortion  laws,  one  by 
one.  In  February  1971,  I  established  the 
largest  abortion  clinic  in  the  world  here  in 
New  York  City,  and  ran  that  clinic  for 
almost  two  years. 

It  was  during  that  time  that  the  major  re- 
liable statistics  were  compiled  from  my 
clinic  on  the  safety  of  ambulatory  abortions. 
These  figures  were  obviously  considered  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  evalu- 
ating the  safety  of  the  procedure,  and  ulti- 
mately in  determining  the  constitutionality 
of  the  laws.  Our  figures  and  statistics  were 
quoted  in  the  decision. 

Q.  You  axe  reported  to  have  changed  your 
mind  about  the  issue.  Is  that  true,  and  if  so, 
why? 

A.  Yes.  I  changed  my  mind  because  of  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  fetology  which  have 
allowed  us  to  understand  the  fetus  much 
more  completely  and  carefully  than  we  ever 
did  before.  This  has  posed  a  very  severe 
philosophical  problem,  in  that  you  can't  be 
operating  on  the  fetus  and  giving  it  drugs  to 
cure  it.  and  at  the  same  time  destroying  it. 
There's  an  antinomy  there  which  is  simply 
intolerable.  In  an  ethical  sense,  it  is  intoler- 
able. 

Therefore  I  had  to  change  my  mind,  and 
that  change  began  about  1974  when  feto- 
logy became  an  established  medical  disci- 
pline. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  briefly  what  feto- 
logy is? 

A.  It's  the  study  of  the  fetus.  It's  been 
made  possible  by  the  new  technologies  we 
have,  including  ultrasound,  fetoscopy,  am- 
niocentesis, hysteroscopy.  and  electronic 
fetal   heart  monitoring— all   of   these  new 


techniques  which  have  come  onto  the  scene 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  It  sounds  as  if  you  are  describing  a 
change  in  scientific  understanding,  and  not 
a  change  in  ethical  or  legal  principle. 

A.  Well,  the  underlying  ethical  principles 
remain  the  same.  But  if  one  has  a  new  per- 
ception of  a  previously  rather  murky  techni- 
cal challenge,  then  that  perception  must 
change  based  on  one's  ethical  underpinning. 
Q.  Does  that  say  that  some  of  the  key 
premises  that  the  court  made  in  1973  were 
wrong? 

A.  No.  I  would  say  that  some  of  the  key 
premises  of  the  court  are  now  so  outdated, 
now  so  anachronistic  that  the  decision  itself 
has  been  rendered  an  anachronism,  and  a 
rather  violent  one.  The  times,  the  new  data, 
the  new  perceptions,  and  the  new  sciences 
cry  out  for  a  change  in  that  decision. 

Q.  Has  the  medical  profession  adequately 
addressed  the  moral  or  ethical  issues  in- 
volved in  abortion  that  arise  out  of  this  new 
scientific  knowledge? 

A.  No.  it  really  hasn't.  There  Is  a  great  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  the  obstetrical  and  gynecologic 
discipline  in  particular,  to  address  these 
questions.  But.  there  has  been.  I  find,  re- 
cently a  certain  increasing  discomfort  with 
the  current  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to 
abortion  in  the  obstetrical  discipline. 

We  are  now  doing  so  much  feUl  medicine 
that  obstetricians  in  general  are  becoming  a 
little  disgruntled,  perhaps,  with  the  sUtus 
quo  on  abortion  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  this  also  not  true  of  some  others  in 
the  medical  profession,  particularly  nurses? 
A.  Oh.  yes.  There  has  been  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  nurses  in 
various  hospitals  in  San  Francisco  to  stop 
working  in  abortion  uniU  now.  They  will 
not  do  it.  Primarily  because  of  this  paradox- 
ical, and  almost  agonizing  antimony,  as  I've 
called  it.  Namely,  that  you  can't  continue  to 
do  what  we  are  doing— increasing  fetal  sur- 
gery, increasing  fetal  medicine,  and  so  on. 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  very  next  room 
perhaps,  in  a  hospital  or  in  a  doctor's  office, 
be  destroying  this  creature. 
It  simply  doesn't,  it  simply  can't,  work. 
Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  woman's 
right  to  control  her  body? 

A.  Well,  you  know  that's  fine.  I  think  ev- 
erybody should  control  their  own  body.  But 
we  do  have  very  sound— new.  by  the  way- 
data,   which   have  demonstrated   that  the 
fetus  is  not  part  of  a  woman's  body.  It's  an 
uneasy  tenant  for  a  period  of  nine  months, 
but  it  is  immunologically  distinct,  it  is  bio- 
logically distinct,  and  it  is  not  in  fact  a  part 
of  a  woman's  body.  It's  not  her  appendix,  or 
her  kidney. 
Q.  At  what  point— 
A.  From  the  very  beginning. 
Q.  The  moment  of  conception? 
A.  Yes.   I  think  theoretically  from  the 
moment  of  conception. 

Q  Has  your  change  of  view  had  an  impact 
in  terms  of  your  relationship  with  your 
friends  or  your  colleagues? 

A.  When  I  first  became  active  in  the  abor- 
tion arena  15  years  ago  on  the  other  side,  by 
colleagues  ostracized  me.  It  was  terrible 
even  to  think  then  that  we  could  have  abor- 
tion on  demand. 

In    the    last    few    years,    now    that    I  ve 
changed  my  mind  and  become  active  in  the 
pro-life    movement,    my    colleagues    have 
again  ostracized  me.  It's  a  familiar  place, 
and  it  doesn't  disturb  me  very  much. 
Q.  What  is  your  practice  now? 
A.  Obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
Q.  Do  you  do  any  abortions? 


A.  No,  I  haven't  done  any  abortion  for 

years. 
Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  room  for  an 

exception?  ,.,    ,    ,     ■ 

A  Yes.  I  think  if  a  woman  s  life  is  in  un- 
mlnent— and  I'm  talking  of  her  physical 
life— is  in  imminent  jeopardy  as  a  result  of 
the  continuation  of  her  pregnancy,  then  I 
believe  she  is  entitled  to  defend  her  life. 
But.  anything  less  than  that  is  simply  not 
justification  for  destroying  the  fetus. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  In  the  way 
of  pro-life  advocacy? 

A  I  have  been  literally  travelling  about 
the  world  speaking  on  the  subject.  We  just 
got  back  from  Spain,  speaking  In  various 
cities  there.  I've  been  an  advocate  of  the 
pro-life  movement.  Not  a  "leader. "  because 
that  has  political  Implications,  and  I  do  not 
belong  to  any  political  organizations  In  the 
pro-life  movement. 

So.  I've  been  busy  with  this  work,  and  I 
think  it  requires  commitment  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  any  one  of  the  different 
pro-life  measures  which  have  been  proposed 
In  the  Congress? 

A.  No.  The  only  thing  I  favor  is  some 
unity  on  the  part  of  the  pro-life  movement 
in  backing  one  or  the  other  of  these  things. 
I  think  there  has  been  some  rather  distress- 
ing dissension  and  disagreement  in  the 
movement  itself  in  respect  to  which  meas- 
ure should  be  backed.  And  that  has  been 
self-defeating.  The  lack  of  unity  has  been 
rather  devastating. 

Q.  In  the  country  generally,  how  would 
you  assess  the  relative  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  pro-life  movement? 

A.  Before  the  economic  situation  devel- 
oped here,  with  unemployment  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  economy.  It  was  moving  strong- 
ly In  the  direction  of  the  pro-life  movement. 
I  believe,  based  on  a  great  many  new  scien- 
tific developments.  Including  those  which 
women  themselves  had  access  to.  such  as  ul- 
trasound. 

Ultrasound  is  being  done  more  and  more 
during  pregnancy  now,  and  women  are  actu- 
ally seeing  the  fetus  on  the  screen  in  very 
early  stages. 

Q.  Could  you  briefly  describe  in  laymen  s 
terms  what  ultrasound  is?  ,  ^ .  i. 

A.  Ultrasound  U  just  the  beaming  of  high 
frequency  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
echo  is  collected  and  a  picture  is  made  on  a 
screen.  There  Is  something  called  "real 
time"  ultrasound  now,  where  the  echoes  are 
collected  in  a  continuous  manner,  so  that 
when  one  looks  at  the  fetus  It  Is  actually 
moving  on  the  screen  as  one  would  see  a  tel- 
evision photograph  of  it. 

So  women  are  seeing  this  at  earlier  and 
earlier  times,  and  their  husbands  are  seeing 
it.  This  experience  bursts  on  people,  and 
they  become  more  aware  of  the  humanity  of 
the  fetus  and  there  has  been— there  had 
been  up  to  the  present  economic  collapse— 
an  Increasingly  pro-life  sentiment  through- 
out the  country.  ^  .^, 
I  think  that  the  Issue  Is  still  alive,  and  it  s 
an  issue  which  will  simply  not  go  away  as 
long  as  abortion  Is  being  practiced  on  a  per- 
missive basis  in  this  country.  There  Is  a 
depth  of  commitment  In  the  pro-life  move- 
ment which  may  be  unappreciated  by  the 
opposing  camp.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
commitment  is  going  to  be  dissipated  or  in 
any  way  diluted.  But  I  think  as  scientific 
perceptions  become  more  and  more  avail- 
able  to   the   general   public,   and   as  they 
become  more  and  more  refined  In  terms  of 
technology,    commitment    will    grow    and 
become  ever  more  pressing. 

Q.  As  more  people  begin  to  realize  what 
an  abortion  is? 


A.  Exactly.  You've  hit  it  exactly  right— 
what  we  are  actually  doing  in  an  abortion. 
As  more  and  more  people  understand  this.  I 
think  revulsion  will  begin  to  grow  and 
gather. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  also  some  more 
knowledge  about  the  effects  on  the  woman 
who  has  an  abortion  that  we  didn't  know 
before? 

A.  Yes.  The  daU  are  accumulating.  We've 
only  been  doing  it  in  this  country  for  ten 
years.  Ten  year's  time  is  not  really  adequate 
to  assess  possible  damage  in  a  long  term 
sense,  but  even  with  the  limited  sUtlstics 
and  daU  we  have  now.  I  think  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  for  some  women,  at  least,  abor- 
tion can  be  physically  a  very  distressing  and 
very  traumatic  procedure.  It  may  have  long 
term  portent. 

Q.  Are  we  talking  about  physical  prob- 
lems? 

A.  Physically,  yes.  In  terms  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  uterus,  and  the  cervix,  in  terms 
of  hormonology.  and  so  forth. 
Q.  Is  It  a  conservative  political  issue? 
A.  I  don't  know.  Again,  you  know,  you 
have  people  who  are  otherwise  liberals,  such 
as  myself,  who  are  violently  pro-life,  so  I 
think  again  the  pro-life  movement  spans  the 
political  spectrum  as  well. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  submitting  a  nomi- 
nation and  a  treaty  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  . 

(The  nomination  and  treaty  received 
today  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


ANNUAL   REPORT   ON   TRAINING 
AND    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTU- 
NITIES-MESSAGE    FROM     THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  2 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 127(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA).  as 
amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the  20th 
annual  report  pertaining  to  employ- 
ment and  occupational  requirements, 
resources,  use  and  training. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  27,  1983. 
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PRESID:  !NT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  he  President  of  the  United 
States,  toi  ether  with  accompanying 
papers;  w)i  Ich.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Pii  blic  Law  95-75  was  referred 
to  the  Coi  unittee  on  Conunerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  1  ransportation: 
To  the  Con  rress  of  the  United  States: 

Consisteiit  with  the  International 
Navigations  Rules  Act  of  1977  (Public 
Law  95-75;  33  U.S.C.  1602),  I  transmit 
herewith  A  mendments  to  the  Interna- 
tional Regi  ilations  for  Preventing  Col- 
lisions at  S;a,  1972,  adopted  at  London 
November  1981.  The  International 
Regulations  for  P>reventing  Collisions 
at  Sea.  19'  2  (72  COLREGS).  done  at 
London  October  29.  1972,  were  signed 
by  over  50  contracting  parties  to  the 
Intematioi  al  Maritime  Organization 
(IMO).  Th(  72  COLREGS  entered  into 
force  work  wide  on  July  15.  1977,  and 
replaced  t  le  1960  Collision  Regula- 
tions. Duri  ng  the  past  five  years,  the 
72  COLR]  !GS  have  served  well  to 
avert  colli  ions  at  sea.  Nevertheless. 
experience  indicated  that  some  clarifi- 
cations we-e  desirable.  Consequently, 
rather  thi  n  formulate  new  regula- 
tions, the  J  ub-Committee  on  Safety  of 
Navigation  of  IMO's  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  proposed  a  group  of  55 
amendmen  5  to  clarify  the  existing 
regulations .  While  the  amendments  do 
have  subslance  there  are  no  major 
changes  tc  the  regulations.  Many  of 
the  amendments  relax  lighting  re- 
quirements, particularly  for  smaller 
vessels.  Other  amendments  simply 
clarify  wor  ling. 

The  sawe  year  that  the  72  COL- 
REGS ent;red  into  force,  the  Secre- 
tary of  1  ransportation  formed  the 
Rules  of  t  ie  Road  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (RORi^C). 

The  prinr  ary  purpose  of  this  commit- 
tee was  to  formulate  unified  rules  for 
our  inlanc  waters.  Rule  Kb)  of  72 
COLREGq  states: 

"Nothing  in  these  Rules  shall  inter- 
fere with  t  le  operation  of  special  rules 
made  by  a  i  appropriate  authority  for 
roadsteads  harbors,  rivers,  lakes  or 
inland  waterways  connected  with  the 
high  seas  and  navigable  by  seagoing 
vessels.  Su:h  Special  Rules  s?iall  con- 
form as  closely  as  possible  to  these 
Rvles. " 


With  this 
ommended 
into  law 
Rules  Act 
Four  very 
of  this  Act 

A.  Our 

ized; 

B. they 

C.  they 

ty  with  72 


goal  in  mind,  RORAC  rec- 
that  the  rules  be  enacted 
riy  the  Inland  Navigational 
)f  1980  (Public  Law  96-591). 
important  accomplishments 
were: 
nland  rules  were  modem- 


\rere  unified; 

1  lere  brought  into  conf ormi- 
::OLREGS;  and 


D.  having  anticipated  the  55  amend- 
ments to  72  COLREGS.  many  of  these 
amendments  were  written  into  our 
own  rules. 

Consequently,  when  the  72  COLREGS 
amendments  become  effective,  our 
own  rules  will  conform  more  closely  to 
international  regulations  than  they  do 
at  present.  It  is  apparent  from  exam- 
ining our  rules  closely,  that  RORAC 
and  the  Congress,  in  supporting  the 
Inland  Navigational  Rules  Act  of  1980, 
fully  supported  the  COLREGS  amend- 
ments being  submitted.  It  is  of  note 
that  no  country  has  deposited  an  ob- 
jection with  IMO  to  any  of  the  55 
amendments,  and  none  are  anticipat- 
ed. 

In  the  absence  of  a  duly  enacted  law 

to  the  contrary.  I  will  proclaim  that 

the  amendments  will  enter  into  force 

for  the  United  States  on  Jime  1,  1983. 

RoNAU)  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  January  27.  1983. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:44  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  15  U.S.C.  1024(a),  the  Speaker 
appoints  as  additional  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Lungren. 
and  Mrs.  Snowe. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  8002  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  been  designated  to  serve 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
during  the  98th  Congress:  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
CoNABLE,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  section  3(1)  of  Public 
Law  94-304,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Fascell.  chairman.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
RiTTER,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-Ill.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Evaluation 
of  D.C.  Department  of  Transportation's 
Booting  Program  With  Regard  to  Low  Num- 
bered License  Plates":  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 11 2.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  opinion 
and  reconunended  decision  on  bulk  third- 


class  rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-113.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 11 4.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 11 5.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-116.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
activities  of  the  Commission  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-117.  A  communication  from  the  USPS 
Records  Officer,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new 
Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-118.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  opinion 
and  recommended  decision  relative  to  uni- 
form parcel  size  and  weight  limitations;  to 
the  Committee  on  (Sovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-119.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors,  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 120.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  (revised)  on  the  definition  of 
Indian;  to  the  Select  Conunittee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-121.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  plan  for  the  use  of 
Judgment  funds  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Tribe;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-122.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine  and 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 123.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Health,  United  States.  1982";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-124.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  financing  of  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 125.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine  and 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
social  and  ethical  issues  of  genetic  engineer- 
ing with  human  beings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 126.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  exchange  of  medical  in- 


formation program  of  the  VA;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC- 127.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  statement  of  policy,  apprais- 
al of  soil  and  water  resources,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  program  for  depart- 
mental conservation  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC- 128.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals. 
January  1,  1983;  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975.  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  23.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  24.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  ,*Eaa  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  generally 
that  benefits  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and  to  improve  further  re- 
strictions on  the  right  of  any  alien  in  a  for- 
eign country  to  receive  such  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  214.  A  bill  to  permit  a  married  individ- 
ual filing  a  joint  return  to  deduct  certain 
payments  made  to  an  individual  retirement 
plan  established  for  the  benefit  of  a  work- 
ing spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEM,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Grass- 
LEY,  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Ndnn,  Mr. 
Abdnor,   Mr.   Boren,  Mr.   Burdick, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings. Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Mattingly,    Mr.    MURKOWSKI.    Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Rudman, 
Mr.     Stennis,     Mr.     Symms,     Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform 
Act    of    1966    to    permit    consideration    of 
danger  to  the  community  in  setting  pretrial 
release  conditions,  to  expand  the  list  of  sUt- 
utory  release  conditions,  to  establish  a  more 
appropriate  basis  for  deciding  on  postconvic- 
tion release,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr. 
Hepun.  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.     Bdrdick,     Mr.     Cohen,     Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.    Gorton.    Mrs.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Matting- 
ly,  Mr.   Melcher,   Mr.   Moynihan, 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr.    Qdayle,    Mr. 
Rudman.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Metzenbaom,  and 
Mr.  Byrd): 
S.  216.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  combat,  deter,  and  punish 
individuals    who    adulterate    or    otherwise 
tamper  with  food,  drug,  cosmetic,  and  other 
products    with    Intent    to    cause    personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  E>o- 
MEHici,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Garn,  and 
Mr.  NuNN): 
S.  217.  A  bUl  to  reform  procedures  for  col- 
lateral review  of  criminal  judgments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  .,  „ 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Domenici.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  218.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  procedures  for  interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Simpson,    Mr.    Zorinsky,   and   Mr. 
Grassley): 
S.  219.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
arson  in  executing  a  scheme  to  defraud;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  220.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  209  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  extradi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  221.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  certain  menthol  feedstocks  until 
June  30,  1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Kasten)  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Humphrey,     Mr.     Proxmire.     Mr. 
Quayle,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins,   Mr.   ExoN,    Mr.    Boren,    Mr. 
HuDDLESTON,    Ml.    East,    Mr.    Rol- 
lings, Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Zor- 
insky, Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
NicKLES,    Mr.    Cochran,    and    Mr. 
Dkntom): 
S.  222.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding  of 
tax  from  interest  and  dividends  and  to  re- 
quire sUtements  to  be  filed  by  the  Uxpayer 
with  respect  to  interest,  dividends,  and  pa- 
tronage dividends;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosario  L. 
Clarin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edmond  Ing- 
Mlng  Ko,  doctor  of  philosophy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Bellizzi  and  Maria  Bellizzi.  husband  and 
wife,  and  their  children,  Marco  Bellizzi  and 
Dina  Bellizzi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S.  226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augustine 
Chi-Kuen  Au,  doctor  of  dental  surgery,  and 
Adrienne  Au.  husband  and  wife;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sin  Fong 
Chang  and  Sau  Wah  Chang,  husband  and 
wife,  and  their  children.  Tung  Pu  Chang 
and  Tung  Yan  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  228.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nikola  Mar- 
karian,  Maral  Markarian.  Pakrad  Markar- 
lan,  Gayane  Markarian,  and  Hera  Markar- 
ian; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maxlne  Ann 
Fricioni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symms): 
S.  230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  establish  equal 
and  equitable  classification  and  duty  rates 
for  various  cordage  products  of  virtually 
identical  characteristics;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  231.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Remigio 
Aquino  and  his  wife  Ines  Aquino:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  Ku- 
brick: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Tung 
Yu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rene  Are- 
valo  Guerrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grady  L. 
Lewis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  236.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Hulmut  Hofmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP. 
S.  237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  reserves  for  mining  land  recla- 
mation and  for  the  deduction  of  amounte 
added  to  such  reserves;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  ,   „ 

S.  238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prof.  Ra- 
marao  Inguva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Grassley): 

S   239.  A  bUI  to  clarify  the  definition  of 

abuse  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978; 

to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  withholding 
of  tax  from  Interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  medical 
facilities  in  developing  and  esUblishing  de- 
pendent care  facilities  for  dependents  of  em- 
ployees of  such  medical  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch  i: 
S.  242.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  authori- 
zations for  labor  intensive  programs,  to  pro- 
vide additional  provisions  for  the  dislocated 
workers  program  under  title  III  of  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act.  to  promote  em- 
ployment and  training  for  recipienU  of  fed- 
erally financed  unemployment  benefits,  to 
provide  procurement  targeting  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SPECTTER: 
S.  243.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  project  for  the  prevention  of  flood 
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the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
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pi  irposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 

ind  Public  Works. 

GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.      Hattield,      Mr. 
Mr.  Garm,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
Dill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
Northwest  Interstate  Compact 
radioactive  waste  management: 

on  the  Judiciary. 
DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Gorton,  and 
Dole): 

Jill  to  provide  merit  scholarships 

who  are  preparing  to  become 

and  secondary  school  teachers 

and  science,  to  provide  ex- 

leacher   awards   to   teachers   of 

and  science,  to  provide  a  block 

improvement  of  mathematics 

education   in  elementary  and 

I  chools  of  the  States,  to  establish 
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science,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bei^tsek.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Boren, 
and  Mr.  DintEMBERGER): 
S.  249.  A  bill  entitled  the  ■Employee  Edu- 
cational Asistance  Extension  Act":  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Vr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hait.  Mr.  NicKLES,  and  Mr.  Coch- 
RAi4>: 
S.   250. 
Fuels  Corboration 
Energy  an<  i 
By 


bill  to  abolish  the  Synthetic 
to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 
HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  ZoR- 
iNstcY.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Grassley.  and  Mr.  Cohen): 
bill  to  require  the  export  sale  of 
Credit  Corporation-owned  dairy 
xpand  markets  for  U.S.  agricul- 
comi^odities.  expand  authority  for  the 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
rei^rt  on  the  use  of  export  subsidies 
nations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Coitmittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 


STEVENS: 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  V. 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PRESSLER: 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
of  1954  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tax 
certain  petroleum  products  that 
with  alcohol,  and  for  other  pur- 
Conmiittee  on  Penance. 
;4r.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lo  »c,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SK  .  and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.  254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  inclusion  of 
capital  cofistruction  funds  for  fishery  proc- 
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essing  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mitchell): 
S.  255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight  savings 
time   shall   begin   each   year   on   the   last 
Sunday    in    March    rather    than    the    last 
Sunday  in  April  and  to  require  a  study  of 
the  effecU  of  this  act  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  Vo- 
jislav  Rankovic,  Stanislava  Rankovic,  hus- 
band and  wife:  and  William  Rankovic.  Jr., 
and  Natalie  Rankovic,  their  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  257.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samson  Kos- 
sivi  Kpadenou,  doctor  of  medicine:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger  Eric 
Lord:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  259.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luzbella  Y. 
Imasa.  doctor  of  medicine;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hun  Sik  San- 
derson: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yaeko 
Howell:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Velesco  Barlan.  doctor  of  medicine,  his  wife. 
Senen  Macallnao  Barlan.  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Madelynn  Gay  Barlan:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Lacson  Devera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.   264.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Jabbar 
Attou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  265.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  266.  A  bill  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals in  high  unemployment  areas  in 
projects  to  repair  and  renovate  vitally 
needed  community  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bumpers,     Mr.     Murkowski,     Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.   Stevens,   Mrs.   Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  267.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Coal  Distribu- 
tion and  the  Utilization  Act  of  1983":  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  268.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain hydroelectric  powerplants  at  various 
existing  water  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms): 
S.  269.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
silver  from  the  national  defense  stockpile 
through  the  issuance  of  silver  coins;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.  270.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
silver  from  the  national  defense  stockpile 
through  the  issuance  of  a  special  series  of 
bonds  which  may  be  redeemed  for  silver, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Br  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
Systems  Act  by  designating  additional  na- 
tional scenic  and  historic  trails,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Nohn.  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.     Gorton,     Mr.     Rudman,     Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Levin.  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Sasser,     Mr.     TsoNGAS.     and     Mr. 
Glenn): 
S.  272.  A  bill  to  improve  small  business 
access  to  Federal  procurement  information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  273.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(aHl)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mitchell): 
S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  redesignating 
the  St.  Croix  Island  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Maine  as  the  "St.  Croix  Island 
International  Historic  Site":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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SUBMISSION  OR  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  iSOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  Res.  19.  Resolution  to  express  the  pro- 
found sorrow  of  the  Senate  upon  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
late  a  representatives  from  the  State  of  New 
York;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Tower): 
S.  Res.  20.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  21.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senate  parties  in 
Robert  B.  Graham.  Sr.  v.  United  States  of 
America,  et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  82-5610: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  22.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  Senate  par- 
ties in  Carl  Davis  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  et.  al..  Civil  Action  No.  H-82-2862: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  Res.  23.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs:  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  Res.  24.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing   expenditures    by    the    Committee    on 
Small   Business;   from   the   Committee   on 
Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  An- 
drews, and  Mr.  Baucus): 


S.  Con.  Res.  5.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  representa- 
tives of  railroad  employees  and  carriers 
should  explore  new  methods  of  financing 
the  railroad  retirement  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Danporth,    Mr.     Huddleston,    Mr. 

Leahy,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Eagleton, 

and  Mr.  Jepsen): 
S.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  maintain  cur- 
rent efforts  in  Federal  nutrition  programs 
to  prevent  increases  in  domestic  hunger:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  7,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  medicaid 
eligibility  to  certain  low-income  preg- 
nant women  and  newborn  children. 

S.  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  26.  a  bill  to  provide  legal  pro- 
tection for  unborn  human  beings  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  62,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
commemorative  stamp  to  honor  the 
dedication  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial. 

S.  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  76.  a  bill  to  increase 
the  retirement  age  at  which  full  bene- 
fits are  paid. 

S.  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon  1.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden).  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
97.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  to  provide 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits 
to  certain  employees  with  less  than  10 
years  of  service. 


S.  lOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  105.  a  bill  to  define 
the  affirmative  defense  of  insanity 
and  to  provide  a  procedure  for  the 
commitment  of  offenders  suffering 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be 
issued. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8.  a 
joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  life. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9.  a 
joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  right  to  life. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10.  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  general- 
ly that  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  to 
impose  further  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  country 
to  receive  such  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

benefits  paid  TO  ALIENS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which 
would  limit  the  amount  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  which  are  paid  to  nonresi- 
dent aliens.  This  bill  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  adopt  a  simple,  but  impor- 
tant, reform  which  will  provide  sav- 
ings which  can  be  redirected  to  other 
aspects  of  the  social  security  program. 
But  just  as  important,  this  reform  will 
send  a  reassuring  message  to  Ameri- 
cans that  while  we  are  asking  them  to 
sacrifice  for  the  secured  future  of 
social  security  by  increasing  taxes  and 


delaying  cost-of-living  increases.  Con- 
gress is  serious  about  tightening  up 
those  aspects  of  the  program  which 
are  fraught  with  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time. 
U.S.  taxpayers  are  paying  about  $1  bil- 
lion each  year  in  social  security  bene- 
fits to  people  living  outside  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  individuals  are 
U.S.  citizens,  and  that  is  reasonable 
enough.  We  have  no  wish  to  restrict 
the  place  where  U.S.  citizens  choose  to 
live.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
these  recipients,  however,  are  nonresi- 
dent aliens,  with  no  formal  relation- 
ship or  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
These  beneficiaries  have  worked  for  a 
period  of  time  in  the  United  States, 
and  then  returned  to  their  home  coun- 
tries. Most  nonresident  alien  recipi- 
ents receive  benefits  many  times  great- 
er than  what  they  contributed  to  the 
social  security  system. 

During  the  last  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  to  limit  social  security 
benefits  paid  to  nonresident  aliens  to 
the  amount  of  their  contributions  to 
the  system.  This  bill  had  20  cospon- 
sors from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Its 
companion  measure  in  the  House  had 
100  cosponsors.  Public  response  for 
this  initiative  has  been  overwhelming- 
ly favorable. 

The    GAO    has    reported    cases    in 
which  thousands  of  dollars  in  benefits 
have  been  paid  to  people  who  have 
made  very  small  contributions.  Social 
Security      Administration      statistics 
show  that  among  the  beneficiary  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of 
retired  or  disabled  workers  is  about  62 
percent  and  the  proportion  of  depend- 
ents and  survivors  is  about  38  percent. 
Proportions  for  foreign  beneficiaries, 
however,  run  48  percent  for  retired  or 
disabled  recipients  to  52  percent  for 
dependents    and   survivors.    In   some 
cases,  the  proportion  of  dependents 
and  survivors  is  even  higher.  In  the 
Philippines,  for  example,  the  propor- 
tion of  dependents  and  survivors  is  71 
percent.  In  Mexico,  the  proportion  is 
73  percent.  In  these  cases.  American 
social  security  dollars  go  not  to  retired 
workers  themselves,  but  to  dependents 
and  survivors   who  may   never  even 
have  visited  this  country.  This  dispro- 
portionate number  of  dependents  and 
survivors  among  nonresident  aliens  is 
indicative  of  the  magnitude  of  inequi- 
ty and  abuse  which  pervades  this  por- 
tion of  the  social  security  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  sending  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  each 
year  from  the  trust  funds  of  our  trou- 
bled social  security  system  to  nonresi- 
dent aliens  and  their  dependents. 
V^That  we  have  created,  in  effect,  is  a 
massive  foreign  aid  entitlement  pro- 
gram. There  is  simply  no  justification 
for  the  continuation  of  this  program 
in  its  current  form.  Non-U.S.  citizens 
who  do  not  live  in  this  country  have 
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There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
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S.  213 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the    United   States    of 
Congress  assembled,   That  (a) 
202((K1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
read  as  follows: 
Ni^withstanding  any  other  provi- 
title  (but  subject  to  subpara- 
Ihrough  (F)  of  this  paragraph), 
benefit  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  223  for  any  month  to  any 
is  not  a  citizen  or  national  of 
States,  if  such  individual- 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
for  permanent  residence,  or 
outiide  the  United  States: 


net 


and  no  monthly  benefits  shall  be  paid  to 
any  person  for  any  month  under  this  sec- 
tion or  secti  )n  223  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-em:  iloyment  income  of  an  individ- 
ual who  (without  regard  to  subparagraph 


(E))  is  himself  prevented  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  from  receiv- 
ing a  benefit  for  that  month. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  within  the 
United  States  if  the  benefit  involved  is  pay- 
able to  such  individual  as  the  dependent  or 
survivor  of  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  the  dependent  or  survi- 
vor of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (AKii)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  if  (i)  the  ben- 
efit involved  is  payable  to  such  individual  as 
the  dependent  or  survivor  of  a  citizen  or  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  who  resides  out- 
side the  United  States  and  has  attained  age 
50  (or  who  died  outside  the  United  States 
after  attaining  that  age),  and  (ii)  at  the  time 
such  citizen  or  national  attained  age  50  the 
spousal,  filial,  parental,  or  other  relation- 
ship which  is  required  for  such  individual's 
entitlement  to  the  benefit  involved  already 
existed. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
individual  shall  be  considered  to  be  outside 
the  United  States  in  any  month  only  if  such 
month  occurs— 

"(i)  after  the  sixth  consecutive  calendar 
month  during  all  of  which  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  information 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  information  which  otherwise  comes  to 
his  attention)  such  individual  is  outside  the 
United  States,  and 

"(ii)  prior  to  the  first  month  thereafter 
during  all  of  which  such  individual  has  been 
in  the  United  States: 

but  in  applying  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  an  individual  who  has 
been  outside  the  United  States  for  any 
period  of  30  consecutive  days  shall  t>e  treat- 
ed as  remaining  outside  the  United  States 
until  he  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  30  consecutive  days. 

■(E)  An  individual  who  is  otherwise  pre- 
vented by  subparagraph  (A)  from  receiving 
benefits  under  this  title  may  nevertheless  be 
paid  such  benefits,  as  though  such  subpara- 
graph were  inapplicable,  until  the  total 
amount  of  such  benefits  equals  the  total 
amount  of  the  taxes  paid  under  sections 
3101  and  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (or  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
prior  law)  with  respect  to  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  on  which  such  ben- 
efits are  based  (or,  in  any  case  where  on  or 
more  other  persons  are  also  being  paid  ben- 
efits by  reason  of  this  subparagraph  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
income,  until  the  total  amount  of  the  bene- 
fits paid  to  such  individual  equals  the  por- 
tion of  such  taxes  which  is  attributable 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  such 
individual's  entitlement).  After  such  bene- 
fits have  t>een  paid,  such  individual  shall 
have  no  further  entitlement  to  benefits 
based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  same  wages 
and  self -employment  income. 

"(F)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  United  States'  (when  used  in  either  a 
geographical  or  political  sense)  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  Section  202(t)(2)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  202(t)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


"(3)  Paragraph  (1),  as  modified  by  the 
amendments  made  to  this  subsection  in 
1982.  shall  not  apply— 

"(A)  in  any  case  where  its  application 
would  be  contrary  to  any  treaty  obligation 
of  the  United  States  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  such  amendments,  or 

"(B)  to  individuals  who  are  citizens  or  resi- 
dents of  a  country  with  which  the  United 
States  has  concluded,  or  concludes  in  the 
future,  an  international  social  security 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  233,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  such  agreement." 

(d)  Section  202(tM4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C), 
(D),  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(e)  The  heading  of  section  202(t)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ":  prohibition  against  pay- 

KEirr  OP  BEMEPITS  TO  ALIENS  NOT  PERMANENT 
RESIDENTS". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c),  the  amendments  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  months  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

(b)  If  any  individual  is  (or  upon  applica- 
tion would  be)  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
under  section  202  or  223  or  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  on  the  basis  of  any  person's  wages 
and  self-employment  income,  none  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
benefit  or  with  respect  to  any  other  benefit 
which  is  or  may  become  payable  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
income. 

(c)  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  viewed 
as  limiting  or  preventing  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  section  202(t)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  it  was  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  any  case  to  which  it  applied  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  date.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  214.  A  bill  to  permit  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  joint  return  to  deduct 
certain  payments  made  to  an  individ- 
ual retirement  plan  established  for  the 
benefit  of  a  working  spouse;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

PAYMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  IRA  ACCOUNTS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  measure  designed 
to  enable  nonworking  spouses  to  enjoy 
full  individual  retirement  account  ben- 
efits. Nonworking  spouses  may  only 
participate  in  IRA's  if  the  working 
spouse  establishes  a  spousal  IRA  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  Increasing  life 
expectancies  and  concern  over  the  re- 
tirement security  of  our  aging  popula- 
tion, should  prod  us  to  examine  the 
wisdom  of  denying  nonworking 
spouses  full  IRA  benefits.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  will  give  nonworking 
spouses  parity  with  working  individ- 
uals in  establishing  IRA's. 


Under  current  law.  individuals  re- 
ceiving compensation  are  permitted  to 
exclude  100  percent  of  compensation 
up  to  $2,000  from  their  current  income 
if  such  an  amount  is  deposited  in  an 
individual  retirement  account.  A  mar- 
ried nonworking  individual  may  par- 
ticipate in  a  spousal  IRA  if  the  work- 
ing spouse  elects  to  contribute  an 
amount  for  the  benefit  of  both 
spouses.  The  maximum  amount  which 
may  be  contributed  to  a  spousal  IRA  is 
$2,250— up  to  100  percent  of  compen- 
sation. A  nonworking  spouse  receives 
one-half  of  the  benefits  from  this  IRA. 
but  is  not  permitted  to  perpetuate  the 
IRA  if  he  or  she  is  divorced  or  wid- 
owed and  is  not  receiving  compensa- 
tion. 

The  retirement  crisis  is  a  pressing 
concern  of  the  98th  Congress.  Social 
security  solvency  will  be  an  important 
issue  for  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. As  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
population  joins  the  ranks  of  the 
aging,  new  retirement  solutions  will  be 
needed.  In  my  view,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  enact  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age people  to  plan  for  their  retire- 
ment. All  Americans  need  to  develop 
personal  retirement  alternatives  to 
prevent  exclusive  reliance  on  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

My  legislation  will  permit  a  working 
spouse  to  set  aside  a  full  $2,000  contri- 
bution for  a  nonworking  spouse  in  a 
spousal  IRA.  This  will  permit  im- 
proved retirement  planning  for  much 
of  our  population  as  well  as  acknowl- 
edge the  contribution  of  homemakers 
in  furthering  the  family  as  an  econom- 
ic unit.  These  uncompensated  individ- 
uals make  critical  contributions  to  the 
family  enterprise.  In  my  home  State 
of  Iowa,  farm  wives  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  success  of  a  family  farm 
operation.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
should  recognize  this  contribution  and 
permit  these  individuals  to  participate 
in  tax  deferred  retirement  plans. 

An  added  benefit  of  expanding  IRA 
eligibility  to  nonworking  spouses  is  the 
stimulus  such  action  gives  national 
savings.  My  bill  expands  the  class  of 
individuals  eligible  for  an  IRA  ac- 
count: thereby,  increasing  the  number 
of  dollars  saved  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  larger  pool  of  savings  in- 
creases the  supply  of  money  available 
for  capital  investment. 

To  conclude,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant because  it  provides  retirement 
security  for  nonworking  spouses  and 
acknowledges  their  important  contri- 
bution to  the  family  unit.  It  encour- 
ages more  Americans  to  actively  plan 
for  their  retirement  years.  Finally,  it 
stimulates  capital  formation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation  and  joining  me  in 
this  important  effort  to  expand  IRA 
coverage  to  nonworking  individuals.* 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiDEM.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 


Kehhedy.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 
DECoNCiifi.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
SiMPSOM,  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Demton,  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Heflih.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Numt,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Cohen.  B4r. 
D'Amato.   Mr.   DoMEHici.   Mr. 

GARIf.     Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr. 

Hatfield,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Jepsew.  Mr.  Kasteh. 
Mr.  Mattimgly,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Qdayle. 
Mr.  Rudmah.  Mr.  Stewwis,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Tribe.  Mr.  Zorihsky.  and  Mr. 

METlZIfBAUM): 

S.  215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  BaU 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  permit  consid- 
eration of  danger  to  the  community  in 
setting  pretrial  release  conditions,  to 
expand  the  list  of  statutory  release 
conditions,  to  establish  a  more  appro- 
priate basis  for  deciding  on  postconvic- 
tion release,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiDEW.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Kenme- 
DY.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  DeConciki. 
Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.    Grassley, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    Domenici. 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,   Mr.    Hollings,   Mr. 
Kasten.    Mr.    Mattingly,    Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
NUNN,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr.    Quayle, 
Mr.  RuDBtAN,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Symms,     Mr.     Zorinsky,    Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  and  Mr.  Byhd): 
S.   216.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18. 
United  States  Code,  to  combat,  deter, 
and  punish  individuals  who  adulterate 
or  otherwise  tamper  with  food.  drug, 
cosmetic,    and    other    products    with 
intent  to  cause  personal  Injury,  death, 
or  other  harm;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Hatch.     Mr.     Zorinsky.     Mr. 
Simpson,    Mr.    Grassley.   Mr. 
Domenici.  Mr,  Helms,  and  Mr. 
Gash): 
S.  217.  A  bill  to  reform  procedures 
for  collateral  review  of  criminal,  judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr,  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S  218.  A  bill  to  amend  cerUin  provi- 
sions of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  procedures  for  inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


S.  219.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  arson  in  executing  a  scheme 
to  defraud;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  220.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  209 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  extradition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ary. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Zorinsky,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 


CRIME  PACKAGE 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President: 
the  crime  rate  in  this  country  reached 
an  unprecedented  high  in  1980  and 
has  continued  at  that  level,  according 
to  figures  most  recently  released  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  FBI's  "Crime  Clock"  graphically 
illustrates  our  unfortunate  plight.  A 
violent  crime  occurs  every  24  seconds. 
Robberies  take  place  every  55  seconds 
and  burglaries  are  committed  at  an  as- 
tonishing rate  of  one  every  8  seconds. 
Not  only  is  the  incidence  of  crime 
great,  but  it  generates  an  understand- 
able fear  among  our  citizens  which  vir- 
tually imprisons  them  in  their  homes. 
Public    opinion    polls    Indicate    that, 
after  the  economy,  crime  is  the  issue 
of  foremost  concern  to  Americans.  It  is 
inciunbent  upon  us  as  representatives 
of  the  people  to  address  this  intoler- 
able situation  without  further  delay. 

In  the  last  Congress,  some  important 
legislation,  such  as  the  Victims  and 
Witness  Protection  Act  and  the  Anti- 
Arson  Act,  was  enacted  in  response  to 
the    crime    problem.    This   body    also 
passed,  by  a  stunning  vote  of  95  to  1, 
the  Violent  Crime  and  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Improvements  Act.  This  biparti- 
san measure  was  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration  and  strongly  supported 
by  many  distinguished  and  hard-work- 
ing members  of  this  body,  including 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
BiDEN,  also  Senator  Laxalt.  Senator 
Hatch.    Senator    Kennedy,    Senator 
DeConcini,  and  Senator  Heflin.  That 
bill    dealt    with    those    crime    issues 
which  are  of  greatest  concern  to  our 
citizens,  such  as  ball  and  sentencing 
reform.         Unfortunately,         slmUar 
progress  was  not  achieved  In  the  other 
body,  but  I  am  encouraged  by  indica- 
tions of  the  willingness  of  the  leader- 
ship there  to  process  these  measures 
in  this  Congress.  ^  ,.  ,,    , 

I  am  introducing  today,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
six  crime  bills.  They  relate  to  bail 
reform,  product  tampering,  habeas 
corpus  reform,  emergency  electronic 
surveillance,  arson  for  profit,  and  ex- 
tradition. Let  me  briefly  describe  them 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1983  is  iden- 
tical to  title  I  of  the  Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Improvements  Act. 
It  would  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
of  1966  to  correct  several  fundamental 
deficiencies.  First  and  foremost.  It 
would  permit  Federal  judicial  officers 
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the  danger  that  a  released 
might  pose  to  other  persons 
release  conditions.  Pretrial 
would   also   be   authorized 
limited  circumstances  with  sub- 
process  guarantees  for  the 
The   current   inability   of 
to  consider  danger  to 
commhnity  is  an  affront  to  com- 
md  creates  an  obvious,  un- 
danger  to  innocent  citizens. 
Reform  Act  of  1983  would 
the  presumption  in  favor 
convicted     defendants 
postconviction  proceedings  and 
judges    to    refuse 
as  bond  if  its  source, 
trafficking,  would  not 
the  appearance  of  the  de- 
trial.  These  changes  should 
without  further  delay. 

bill,  the  Federal  Anti- 
Act,  is  identical  to  S.  3048, 
body  passed  during  the  last 
t  would  make  it  a  Federal 
engage  in  acts  of  tampering 
to  attempt  to  do  so,  or 
threats  concerning  such 
legislation  responds  to 
Tylenol  situation  in  Chicago 
copycat  events.  The  penal- 
are    substantial    and 
to  deter  egregious  con- 
nature.  The  bill  will  also 
full  investigative  resources 
Government    to    be 
bear  in  these  cases, 
bill  would  make  long  over- 
in  Federal  habeas  corpus 
in  an  attempt  to  impose 
limitations   on   the 
litjigation  that  often  follows 
Federal    criminal    convic- 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  has 
become  a  tool  by  which 
I  riminals  delay  punishment, 
judicial  process,  and  cir- 
^he    jurisdiction    of    State 
bill,  which  is  based  on  an 
proposal,  will  protect 
while  preserving   the 
accused, 
fourth  bill,  which  is  identical  to 
it  was  passed  by  this  body 
Congress,  would  provide 
statutory  procedures  for  the 
sui  reptitious  entries  to  install 
authprized  electronic  eavesdrop- 
It  would  also  provide  for 
interceptions  of  wire  and 
conuijunications  in  life-endanger- 
Current    law    limits 
interceptions  to   national 
organized   crime   situa- 
i  ihould  be  expanded  to  cover 
inst  inces  where  there  is  an  im- 
c  anger  of  death  or  serious 
inji  ry.  The  bill  would  require  a 
re  luest  for,  and  court  authori- 
iny  surreptitious  entry.  This 
he     Justice     Department's 
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committed  for  profit.  This 


type  of  offense  has  been  increasingly 
associated  with  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivity and  should  be  dealt  with  more 
severely  than  current  law  permits. 
This  bill  will  provide  an  additional  de- 
terrent to  a  crime  which  profits  greedy 
criminals  at  tragic  expense  to  iiuiocent 
citizens. 

The  last  bill  would  make  major  revi- 
sions in  Federal  law  relating  to  inter- 
national extradition  requests.  Modem 
communications  and  travel  have  facili- 
tated the  flight  of  criminals  to  foreign 
countries.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
extradition  requests  has  increased  sub- 
stantially in  the  last  decade.  Current 
extradition  laws,  which  date  from  the 
1890's,  are  inadequate  to  deal  with 
these  requests.  This  bill  would  mod- 
ernize and  clarify  those  procedures, 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
person  whose  extradition  is  sought. 
The  bill  is  based  on  a  recommendation 
of  the  administration  and  is  identical 
to  S.  1940,  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  six  bills  which  I 
am  introducing  today  have  enjoyed 
widespread  support  in  this  body  in  the 
past  and  their  passage  is  long  overdue. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  fully  intend  to  press  for 
prompt  action  on  these  important 
measures.  I  welcome  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  endeavor,  so  that 
the  98th  Congress  may  be  remembered 
for  the  passage  of  landmark  crime- 
fighting  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  indi- 
vidual discussions  relating  to  each  of 
these  measures  and  a  copy  of  each  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Recori)  following  my 
remarks. 

BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
today  by  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Biden,  as  well  as 
many  other  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body,  in  introducing  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  This  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  title  I  of  the  Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Improvements  Act 
(S.  2572),  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  30,  1982,  by  a  vote  of  95  to 
1.  In  addition  to  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  this  body,  it  enjoyed  the  ad- 
ministration's endorsement. 

Exhaustive  hearings  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Hatch  during  the  97th  Congress 
and  the  indepth  report  of  the  commit- 
tee demonstrated  an  urgent  need  for 
major  revisions  in  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  to  address  the  problems  of 
crimes  committed  by  persons  released 
on  bail  and  the  failure  of  defendants 
to  appear  at  trial.  Under  current  law, 
in  a  noncapital  case,  a  Federal  judge 
generally  may  not  order  the  pretrial 
detention  of  a  dangerous  defendant, 
nor  may  he  impose  conditions  of  re- 
lease aimed  at  insuring  conununity 
safety.  This  is  an  affront  to  common- 


sense  and  creates  an  obvious,  unac- 
ceptable danger  to  innocent  citizens. 

Recently,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  a  defendant  charged 
with  armed  robbery  was  released  after 
a  Federal  magistrate  specifically  cited 
his  inability  to  consider  the  danger 
that  his  release  might  pose  to  the 
community.  Four  days  later,  the  de- 
fendant and  a  partner  robbed  a  nearby 
bank  and  shot  a  police  officer.  Clearly, 
this  sort  of  intolerable  situation  must 
be  corrected  without  further  delay. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983 
changes  existing  law  in  the  following 
major  respects  to  deter  bail  crime  and 
failure  to  appear  as  required: 

First,  it  would  permit  Federal  judi- 
cial officers  to  consider  the  danger 
that  a  released  defendant  would  pose 
to  the  community  in  setting  conditions 
of  his  release.  Where  no  conditions 
would  assure  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
fendant at  trial  or  the  safety  of 
others,  pretrial  detention  could  be  or- 
dered after  a  hearing  accompanied  by 
substantial  due  process  protections  for 
the  accused. 

Second,  the  act  would  reverse  the 
current  presumption  in  favor  of  releas- 
ing persons  who  have  been  convicted 
and  who  are  awaiting  sentencing  or 
appeal.  Where  guilt  has  been  found 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  a  presump- 
tion against  release  is  appropriate. 

Third,  procedures  for  the  revocation 
of  release  for  violation  of  conditions 
are  provided.  If  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  person  has  commit- 
ted an  offense  while  on  release,  a  re- 
buttable presumption  arises  that  no 
release  conditions  will  assure  commu- 
nity safety. 

Fourth,  temporary  detention  would 
be  authorized  for  certain  persons  who 
have  been  arrested,  such  as  parolees, 
to  permit  notification  of  an  action  by 
appropriate  authorities. 

Fifth,  more  realistic  penalties  for 
failure  to  appear  at  trial  and  addition- 
al penalties  for  crimes  committed 
while  on  release  are  included.  Existing 
penalties  do  not  serve  as  a  sufficient 
deterrent. 

Finally,  the  act  would  permit  a  judge 
to  refuse  property  offered  to  secure  re- 
lease if,  because  of  its  source,  it  would 
not  reasonably  assure  the  appearance 
of  the  defendant  at  trial.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly important  change  in  cormec- 
tion  with  major  drug  traffickers  be- 
cause forfeited  bond  is  merely  a  cost 
of  doing  business  for  them. 

In  addition  to  providing  increased 
protection  for  the  community,  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983  safeguards 
the  rights  of  defendants  in  several  sig- 
nificant respects.  Under  the  existing 
system,  it  is  apparent  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  dangerous  Federal  de- 
fendants are  being  detained  through 
the  Imposition  of  high  money  bond. 
The  danger  that  a  defendant  may  pose 
to  the  community  is  thus  being  consid- 
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ered  by  judicial  officers  in  a  sub  rosa 
manner. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  this  body  as  a  whole,  concluded  in 
the  last  Congress  that  a  carefully 
drawn  pretrial  detention  statute  which 
would  require  the  courts  to  address 
the  issue  of  defendant  dangerousness 
in  a  forthright  and  honest  manner  was 
needed.  This  straightforward  ap- 
proach, coupled  with  the  right  to 
counsel,  the  right  to  present  witnesses, 
and  other  procedural  guarantees,  will 
ultimately  provide  fairer  treatment  for 
the  accused  and  for  society. 

With  the  exception  of  the  economy, 
no  issue  causes  greater  concern  among 
our  citizens  than  crime.  Not  only  is 
the  incidence  of  crime  at  an  appalling 
level,  but  the  fear  that  it  generates 
keeps  innocent  Americans  prisoners 
within  their  own  homes.  Public  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  "revolving  door" 
that  frees  dangerous  defendants  prior 
to  trial  and  during  appeal  is  under- 
standably overwhelming.  The  time  for 
correcting  this  situation  is  long  over- 
due. As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  fully  intend  to  press 
for  early  hearings  and  action  on  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  215 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bail  Reform  Act  of 

1983* 

Sec      .  (a)  Sections  3141  through  3151  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed 
and  the  following  new  sections  are  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof: 
•'§3141.  Releane  and  detention  authority  general- 

l> 

■(a)  Pending  Trial.— A  judicial  officer 
who  is  authorized  to  order  the  arrest  of  a 
person  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this  title 
shall  order  that  an  arrested  person  who  is 
brought  before  him  be  released  or  deUined. 
pending  judicial  proceedings,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Pending  Sentence  or  Appeal.— A  judi- 
cial officer  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction 
over  an  offense,  or  a  judicial  officer  of  a 
Federal  appellate  court,  shall  order  that, 
pending  imposition  or  execution  of  sen- 
tence, or  pending  appeal  of  conviction  or 
sentence,  a  person  be  released  or  detained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"§  3142.  Releaae  or  detention  of  a  defendant  pend- 
ing trial 

"(a)  In  General.— Upon  the  appearance 
before  a  judicial  officer  of  a  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  the  judicial  officer  shall 
issue    an    order    that,    pending    trial,    the 

person  be— 

"(1)  released  on  his  personal  recognizance 
or  upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appear- 
ance bond,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b); 

••(2)  released  on  a  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c): 

••(3)  temporarily  detained  to  permit  revo- 
cation of  conditional  release,  deportation,  or 
exclusion  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d);  or 


••(4)  deUined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e). 

"(b)  Release  on  Personal  Recognizance 
OR  Unsecured  Appearance  Bond.— The  judi- 
cial officer  shall  order  the  pretrial  release  of 
the  person  on  his  personal  recognizance,  or 
upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appearance 
bond  in  an  amount  specified  by  the  court, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  person  not 
commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  crime 
during  the  period  of  his  release,  unless  the 
judicial  officer  determines  that  such  release 
will  not  reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  person  as  required  or  will  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty. 

'•(c)  Release  on  Conditions.— If  the  judi- 
cial officer  determines  that  the  release  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  wlU  not  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired or  will  endanger  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  he  shall 
order  the  pretrial  release  of  the  person— 

"(1)  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
person  not  commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
crime  during  the  period  of  release;  and 

••(2)  subject  to  the  least  restrictive  further 
condition,  or  combination  of  conditions, 
that  he  determines  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  as  required 
and  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the 
community,  which  may  Include  the  condi- 
tion that  the  person-  ,  ^  .  .  ^ 
■•(A)  remain  In  the  custody  of  a  designated 
person,  who  agrees  to  supervise  him  and  to 
report  any  violation  of  a  release  condition  to 
the  court,  if  the  designated  person  Is  able 
reasonably  to  assure  the  judicial  officer  that 
the  person  will  appear  as  required  and  will 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  conununity; 

"(B)  mainUln  employment,  or.  If  unem- 
ployed, actively  seek  employment; 

"(C)  maintain  or  commence  an  education- 
al program;  .  . 
■(D)  abide  by  specified  restrictions  on  his 
personal   associations,   place   of   abode,   or 

travel;  .  „      ^ 

••(E)  avoid  all  contact  with  an  alleged 
victim  of  the  crime  and  with  a  potential  wit- 
ness who  may   testify  concerning  the  ol- 

••(F)  report  on  a  regular  basis  to  a  desig- 
nated law  enforcement  agency,  pretrial  serv- 
ices agency,  or  other  agency; 

■•(G)  comply  with  a  specified  curfew: 

••(H)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device,  or  other  dangerous  weapon; 

■•(I)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or  other  con- 
trolled substance,  as  defined  In  section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802).  without  a  prescription  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner; 

■■(J)  undergo  available  medical  or  psychi- 
atric treatment,  including  treatment  for 
drug  or  alcohol  dependency,  and  remain  m  a 
specified  institution  if  required  for  that  pur- 

••(k)  execute  an  agreement  to  forfeit  upon 
failing  to  appear  as  required,  such  designat- 
ed property.  Including  money,  as  Is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  person  as  required,  and  post  with  the 
court  such  indicia  of  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty or  such  percentage  of  the  money  as  the 
judicial  officer  may  specify; 

••(L)  execute  a  ball  bond  with  solvent  sure- 
ties m  such  amount  as  Is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required:  .,..,. 

••(M)  return  to  custody  for  specified  hours 
following  release  for  employment,  school- 
ing, or  other  limited  purposes:  and 


(N)  satisfy  any  other  condition  that  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  person  as  required  and  to  assure 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  judicial  officer  may  not  Impose  a  finan- 
cial condition  that  results  in  the  pretrial  de- 
tention of  the  person.  The  judicial  officer 
may  at  any  time  amend  hU  order  to  Impose 
additional  or  different  conditions  of  release. 
■■(d)  Temporary  Detention  To  Permft 
Revocation  of  Conditional  Release,  De- 
portation, OR  Exclusion.— If  the  judicial 
officer  determines  that— 
••(1)  the  person— 

"(A)  is.  and  was  at  the  time  the  offense 
was  committed,  on— 

••(I)   release   pending   trial   for   a   felony 
under  Federal.  SUte.  or  local  law: 

•'(ii)  release  pending  Imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  sentence,  appeal  of  sentence  or  con- 
viction, or  completion  of  sentence,  for  any 
offense  under  Federal,  SUte.  or  local  law;  or 
•■(ill)  probation  or  parole  for  any  offense 
under  Federal,  Stele,  or  local  Uw;  or 

•■(B)  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Steles 
or 

lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
as  defined  in  section  101(a)(20)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(aM20));and 

"(2)  the  person  may  flee  or  pose  a  danger 
to  any  other  person  or  the  community; 
he  shall  order  the  detention  of  the  person, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  days,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
and  direct  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
to  notify  the  appropriate  court,  probation 
or  parole  official,  or  Stete  or  local  law  en- 
forcement official,  or  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  If  the  official  falls  or  declines  to 
take  the  person  Into  custody  during  that 
period,  the  person  shall  be  treated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  notwithstanding  the  applicability  of 
other  provisions  of  law  governing  release 
pending  trial  or  deportation  or  exclusion 
proceedings.  If  temporary  detention  is 
sought  under,  paragraph  (1KB),  the  person 
has  the  burden  of  proving  to  the  court  that 
he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Steles  or  is  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

••(e)  DETENTiON.-If.  after  a  hearing  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f).  the 
judicial  officer  finds  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired and  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
and  the  community,  he  shall  order  the  de- 
tention of  the  person  prior  to  trial.  In  a  case 
described  In  (f)(1).  a  rebutteble  presumption 
arises  that  no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  and  the  community  if 
the  Judge  finds  that- 

••(1)  the  person  has  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  offense  that  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(1).  or  of  a  State  or  local  offense  that 
would  have  been  an  offense  described  in 
subsection  (f)(1)  if  a  circumstance  giving 
rise  to  Federal  jurisdiction  had  existed: 

••(2)  the  offense  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
was  committed  while  the  person  was  on  re- 
lease pending  trial  for  a  Federal.  Stele,  or 
local  offense;  and 

•■(3)  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  conviction,  or 
the  release  of  the  person  from  imprison- 
ment, for  the  offense  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  whichever  is  later. 
Subject  to  rebuttel  by  the  person,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  no  condition  or  combination 
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of  conditior  b  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  th ;  conununity  if  the  judicial  offi- 
cer finds  th  It  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  person  committed  an  offense 
for  which  ;l  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  ter  years  or  more  is  prescribed  in 
the  Contro  led  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq,  >.  the  Controlled  Import  and 
Export  Act  21  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.).  section  1 
of  the  Act  cf  September  15.  1980  (21  U.S.C. 
955a),  or  an  offense  under  18  U.S.C.  924(c). 

"(f)  DrroTiow  Heahihc— The  judicial  of- 
ficer shall  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  antr  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  will 
reasonably  Eissure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  persoi  i  and  the  community  in  a  case— 

"(1)  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Govemmeni .  that  involves— 

■•(A)  a  crir  le  of  violence: 

"(B)  an  o  fense  for  which  the  maximum 
sentence  is  I  ife  imprisonment  or  death: 

"(C)  an  <  ffense  for  which  a  maximum 
term  of  imr  risonment  of  ten  years  or  more 
is  prescribe!  in  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S  C.  801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  951  et  seq.).  or  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  1 5,  1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a):  or 

"(D)  any  felony  committed  after  the 
person  had  been  convicted  of  two  or  more 
prior  offences  described  in  subparagraphs 


(A)  th^oug^ 


local  of fens4  s  that  would  have  been  offenses 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C) 
if  a  circunutAnce  giving  rise  to  Federal  ju- 
risdiction hi  d  existed:  or 

"(2)  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Govemmeni  or  upon  the  judicial  officers 
own  motion,  that  involves— 

"(A)  a  sefious  risk  that  the  person  will 
flee:  or 

"(B)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will  ob- 
struct or  a  :tempt  to  obstruct  justice,  or 
threaten,  ir  jure,  or  intimidate,  or  attempt 
to  threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  a  prospec- 
tive witness  or  juror. 
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(C).  or  two  or  more  State  or 


shall  be  held  immediately  upon 
first  appearance  before  the  ju- 
unless  that  person,  or  the  at- 
Govemment,  seeks  a  continu- 
for  good  cause,  a  continuance 
the  person  may  not  exceed  five 
continuance  on  motion  of  the 
the    Government    may    not 
days.  During  a  continuance, 
ihall  be  detained,  and  the  Judi- 
on  motion  of  the  attorney  for 
or  on  his  own  motion,  may 
while  in  custody,  a  person  who 
l>e  a  narcotics  addict  receive  a 
to  determine  whether 
At  the  hearing,  the  person 
to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
representation,   to  have  counsel 
him.  The  person  shall  be  af- 
o^portunity  to  testify,  to  present 
his  own  behalf,  to  cross-exam- 
who  appear  at  the  hearing, 
information  by  proffer  or 
he  rules  concerning  admissibil- 
in  criminal  trials  do  not 
presentation  and  consideration 
at  the  hearing.  The  facts  the 
uses  to  support  a  finding 
(e)  that  no  condition  or  combi- 
c^nditions  will  reasonably  assure 
any  other  person  and  the  com- 
be supported  by  clear  and  con- 
The  person  may  be  de- 
completion  of  the  hearing. 


tliei 


f(r 
thne 


exa  mination 


rig]  It 


on 


"(g)  Factors  To  Be  Comsidoud.— The  ju- 
dicial officer  shall,  in  determining  whether 
there  are  conditions  of  release  that  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required  and  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  conununity,  take  into  ac- 
count the  available  information  concern- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  charged,  including  whether  the  of- 
fense is  a  crime  of  violence  or  involves  a  nar- 
cotic drug; 

"(2)  the  weight  of  the  evidence  against 
the  person: 

"(3)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
person,  including— 

"(A)  his  character,  physical  and  mental 
condition,  family  ties,  employment,  finan- 
cial resources,  length  of  residence  in  the 
community,  conununity  ties,  past  conduct, 
history  relating  to  drug  or  alcohol  abuse, 
criminal  history,  and  record  concerning  ap- 
pearance at  court  proceedings:  and 

"(B)  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  current 
offense  or  arrest,  he  was  on  probation,  on 
parole,  or  on  other  release  pending  trial, 
sentencing,  appeal,  or  completion  of  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  under  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law:  and 

"(4)  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
danger  to  any  person  or  the  community 
that  would  be  posed  by  the  person's  release. 
In  considering  the  conditions  of  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (cK2HK>  or  (c)(2KL), 
the  judicial  officer  may  upon  his  own 
motion,  or  shall  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Goverrunent,  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
source  of  the  property  to  be  designated  for 
potential  forfeiture  or  offered  as  collateral 
to  secure  a  bond,  and  shall  decline  to  accept 
the  designation,  or  the  use  as  collateral,  of 
property  that,  because  of  its  source,  will  not 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required. 

"(h)  CowTEins  or  Release  Order.— In  a 
release  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  the  judicial  of- 
ficer shall— 

"(1)  include  a  written  statement  that  sets 
forth  all  the  conditions  to  which  the  release 
is  subject,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  clear  and 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  person's 
conduct:  and 

"(2)  advise  the  person  of— 

"(A)  the  penalties  for  violating  a  condition 
of  release,  including  the  penalties  for  com- 
mitting an  offense  while  on  pretrial  release: 

"(B)  the  consequences  of  violating  a  condi- 
tion of  release,  including  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  for  the  person's  arrest: 
and 

"(C)  the  provisions  of  sections  1503  of  this 
title  (relating  to  intimidation  of  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  officers  of  the  court),  1510  (re- 
lating to  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions). 1512  (tampering  with  a  witness, 
victim,  or  an  Informant),  and  1513  (retaliat- 
ing against  a  witness:  victim,  or  an  inform- 
ant). 

"(i)  CoifTEKTS  OF  Detention  Order.— In  a 
detention  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (e).  the  judicial  offi- 
cer— 

"(1)  shall  include  written  findings  of  fact, 
and  a  written  statement,  or  a  written  refer- 
ence to  the  hearing  record,  concerning  the 
reasons  for  the  detention; 

"(2)  shall  direct  that  the  person  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  confinement  in  a  corrections  facility 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (j); 
and 

"(3)  may  recommend  that  the  person  re- 
ceive special  medical  or  similar  treatment  or 


attention,  but  the  Attorney  General  shall 
not  be  bound  by  such  a  recommendation. 

"(j)  Custody  While  Awaiting  Trial.— 
The  Attorney  General  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations governing  custody  of  persons  de- 
tained pending  trial.  The  regulations  shall 
provide  that— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  person 
be  confined— 

"(A)  in  a  facility  located  near  the  court  in 
which  the  person  will  have  to  appear, 

"(B)  separate  from  persons  awaiting  or 
serving  sentences  or  being  held  in  custody 
pending  appeal:  and 

"(C)  separate  from  persons  who  are  de- 
fendants in  the  same  case: 

"(2)  the  person  be  afforded  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  private  consultation  with  his 
counsel  and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  for 
private  visits  with  his  family  or  other  per- 
sons; 

"(3)  on  order  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  on  request  of  an  attorney  for  the 
Government,  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
corrections  facility  in  which  the  person  is 
confined  shall  deliver  the  person  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  United  States  Marshal  or  other 
appropriate  Federal  law  enforcement  officer 
for  the  purpose  of  an  appearance  in  connec- 
tion with  a  court  proceeding  or  for  another 
official  purpose:  and 

"(4)  the  person  may  be  released  temporar- 
ily, in  the  custody  of  a  United  States  Mar- 
shal or  other  appropriate  person,  if  neces- 
sary for  preparation  of  the  person's  defense 
or  for  another  compelling  reason. 

"(k)  Presumption  of  Innocence.- Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  modify- 
ing or  limiting  th6  presumption  of  inno- 
cence. 

"§  3143.  Releaac  or  detention  of  a  defendant  pend- 
ing sentence  or  appeal 

"(a)  Release  or  Detention  Pending  Sen- 
tence.—The  judicial  officer  shall  order  that 
a  pe'i'son  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  and  who  is  waiting  imposition  or 
execution  of  sentence,  be  detained,  unless 
the  judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  person  is  not 
likely  to  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community  if  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3142  (b)  or  (c).  If 
the  judicial  officer  makes  such  a  finding,  he 
shall  order  the  release  of  the  r>erson  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3142 
(b)  or  (c). 

"(b)  Release  or  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Defendant.— The  judicial  of- 
ficer shall  order  that  a  person  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  an  offense  and  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  who  has  filed 
an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiora- 
ri, be  detained,  unless  the  Judicial  officer 
finds— 

"(1)  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  is  not  likely  to  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community  if  released  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3142  (b)  or  (c);  and 

"(2)  that  the  appeal  is  not  for  purpose  of 
delay  and  raises  a  substantial  question  of 
law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  reversal  or  an 
order  for  a  new  trial. 

If  the  Judicial  officer  makes  such  findings, 
he  shall  order  the  release  of  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142  (b)  or  (c). 

"(c)  Release  or  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Government.- The  Judicial 
officer  shall  treat  a  defendant  in  a  case  in 
which  an  appeal  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3731  of  this  title,  in  accordance  with 


the  provisions  of  section  3142.  unless  the  de- 
fendant is  otherwise  subject  to  a  release  or 
detention  order. 

"§3144.  ReleaM  or  detention  of  a  material  wit- 
ncM 

"If  it  appears  from  an  affidavit  filed  by  a 
party  that  the  testimony  of  a  person  is  ma- 
terial in  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  if  It  is 
shown  that  it  may  become  impracticable  to 
secure  the  presence  of  the  person  by  subpe- 
na.  a  judicial  officer  may  order  the  arrest  of 
the  person  and  treat  the  person  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3142.  No 
material  witness  may  be  detained  because  of 
inability  to  comply  with  any  condition  of  re- 
lease if  the  testimony  of  such  witness  can 
adequately  be  secured  by  deposition,  and  if 
further  detention  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  failure  of  justice.  Release  of  a  materi- 
al witness  may  be  delayed  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  until  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  can  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
"§3145.  Review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or  deten- 
tion order 

••(a)  Review  of  a  Release  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  released  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court— 
••(1)  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
may  file,  with  the  court  having  original  ju- 
risdiction over  the  offense,  a  motion  for  rev- 
ocation of  the  order  or  amendment  of  the 
conditions  of  release;  and 

••(2)  the  person  may  file,  with  the  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense, 
a  motion  for  amendment  of  the  conditions 
of  release. 
The  motion  shall  be  determined  promptly. 

"(b)  Review  of  a  Detention  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  detained  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  Judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court, 
the  person  may  file,  with  the  court  having 
original  Jurisdiction  over  the  offense,  a 
motion  for  revocation  or  amendment  of  the 
order.    The    motion    shall    be    determined 

promptly.  

"(c)  Appeal  From  a  Release  oa  Detention 
Order.- An  appeal  from  a  release  or  deten- 
tion order,  or  from  a  decision  denying  revo- 
cation or  amendment  of  such  an  order,  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  1291 
of  title  28  and  section  3731  of  this  title.  The 
appeal  shall  be  determined  promptly. 
"S  3146.  Penalty  for  failure  to  appear 

"(a)  Opfense.- A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense if,  after  having  been  released  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter- 
ed)  he  knowingly  falU  to  appear  before  a 
court  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
lease: or 

••(2)  he  knowingly  fails  to  surrender  for 
service  of  sentence  pursuant  to  a  court 
order. 

"(b)  Grading.— If  the  person  was  re- 
leased— 

••(1)  In  connection  with  a  charge  of.  or 
while  awaiting  sentence,  surrender  for  serv- 
ice of  sentence,  or  appeal  or  certiorari  after 
conviction,  for— 

"(A)  an  offense  punishable  by  death,  life 
imprisonment,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 

"(B)  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  five  or  more  years,  but 
less  than  fifteen  years,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both; 


"(C)  any  other  felony,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  or 

"(D)  a  misdemeanor,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $3,000  or  imprisoned  more  than 
one  year,  or  both;  or 

"(2)  for  appearance  as  a  material  witness, 
he  shall  be  fined  no  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

A  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  the 
sentence  of  Imprisonment  for  any  other  of- 
fense. 

"(c)  Affirmative  Defense.— It  is  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances prevented  the  person  from  appear- 
ing or  surrendering,  and  that  the  person  did 
not  contribute  to  the  creation  of  such  cir- 
cumstances In  reckless  disregard  of  the  re- 
quirement that  he  appeared  or  surrender, 
and  that  the  defendtuit  appeared  or  surren- 
dered as  soon  as  such  circumstances  ceased 
to  exist. 

"(d)  Declaration  of  Forfeiture.— If  a 
person  falls  to  appear  before  a  court  as  re- 
quired, and  the  person  executed  an  appear- 
ance bond  pursuant  to  section  3142(b)  or  Is 
subject  to  the  release  condition  set  forth  In 
section  3142(c)(2)(K).  or  (cX2)(L),  the  judi- 
cial officer  may,  regardless  of  whether  the 
person  has  been  charged  with  an  offense 
under  this  section,  declare  any  property  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  that  section  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  SUtes. 
"§3147.  Penalty  for  an  offense  committed  while 
on  release 

"A  person  convicted  of  an  offense  commit- 
ted while  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  sentenced,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence prescribed  for  the  offense  to— 

"(1)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  two  years  and  not  more  than  ten  years 
if  the  offense  is  a  felony;  or 

"(2)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one 
year  If  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor. 
A  term  of  imprisonment  Imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  any 
other  sentence  of  Imprisonment. 
"§3148.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release  con- 
dition 

"(a)  Available  Sanctions.— A  person  who 
has  been  released  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3142.  and  who  has  violated  a  con- 
dition of  his  release,  is  subject  to  a  revoca- 
tion of  release,  an  order  of  detention,  and  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  court. 

"(b)  Revocation  of  Release.— The  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  may  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding for  revocation  of  an  order  of  release 
by  filing  a  motion  with  the  district  court.  A 
judicial  officer  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  person  charged  with  violating  a 
condition  of  release,  and  the  person  shall  be 
brought  before  a  judicial  officer  In  the  dis- 
trict In  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for  a 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
The  judicial  officer  shall  enter  an  order  of 
revocation  and  detention  if,  after  a  hearing, 
the  Judicial  officer— 
'"(1)  finds  that  there  is— 
"'(A)  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  has  committed  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  crime  while  on  release;  or 

""(B)  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  has  violated  any  other  condition 
of  his  release:  and 
*"(2)  finds  that— 

"'(A)  based  on  the  factors  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 3142(g),  there  is  no  condition  or  combi- 
nation of  conditions  of  release  that  will 


assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community;  or 

"•(B)  the  person  is  unlikely  to  abide  by  any 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release. 


If  there  is  probable  catise  to  believe  that, 
while  on  release,  the  person  committed  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  felony,  a  rebuttable 
presumption  arises  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  pose  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty. If  the  Judicial  officer  finds  that  there  are 
conditions  of  release  that  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  person  will  abide  by 
such  conditions,  he  shall  treat  the  person  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142  and  may  amend  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease accordingly. 

"(c)  Prosecution  for  Contempt.— The 
judge  may  commence  a  prosecution  for  con- 
tempt, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
401,  If  the  person  has  violated  a  condition  of 
his  release. 
"§  3149.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  surety 

"A  person  charged  with  an  offense,  who  is 
released  upon  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  with  a  surety,  may  be  arrested  by 
the  surety,  and  If  so  arrested,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered promptly  to  a  United  States  marshal 
and  brought  before  a  judicial  officer.  The 
judicial  officer  shall  determine  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3148(b) 
whether  to  revoke  the  release  of  the  person, 
and  may  absolve  the  surety  of  responsibility 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  bond  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  rule  46  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  person  so 
committed  shall  be  held  in  official  detention 
until  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter  or 
another  provision  of  law. 
"§3150.  Applicability  to  a  cast  removed  from  a 
SUte  court 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to  a 
criminal  case  removed  to  a  Federal  court 
from  a  State  court.". 

(b)  Section  3154  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (I),  by  striking  out  "and 
recommend  appropriate  release  conditions 
for  each  such  person"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and,  where  appropriate,  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  each  such 
person  should  be  released  or  deUlned  and, 
if  release  is  recommended,  recommend  ap- 
propriate conditions  of  release":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (2),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 3146(e)  or  section  3147"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  3145"; 

(c)  Section  3156(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3146"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ■3141"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "ball  or  otherwise"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""detain  or'":  and 

(B)  by  deleting  ""and""  at  the  end  thereof: 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "■;  and""; 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"•(3)  The  term  "felony'  means  an  offense 
punishable  by  a  maximum  term  of  Impris- 
onment of  more  than  one  year;  and 

"(4)  The  term  "crime  of  violence'  means— 

"•(A)  an  offense  that  has  as  an  element  of 

the   offense    the   use,    attempted    use,   or 
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threatened 
person  or 

••(B)any 
that,  by  lU 
risk  that 
or  property 
course  of 

(5)  in 
"bail  or 
thereof  "^ 

(d)The 
analysis  of 
Code,  is 


uke  of  physical  force  against  the 

pn  perty  of  another,  or 

ot  fier  offense  that  is  a  felony  and 

nature,  involves  a  substantial 

phrsical  force  against  the  person 

i»f  another  may  be  used  in  the 

con  imitting  the  offense.";  and 

subjection  (bHl).  by  striking  out 

and  inserting  in  lieu 


otli  erwise" 
deu  in  or". 

itei  D  relating  to  chapter  207  in  the 
p  ut  11  of  title  18.  United  States 
amei  ided  to  read  as  follows: 


"207.  Release 
judicial 

(eMl)    The 
amended  to 
•CHAPTER 

TION 

INGS". 

(2)  The 
amended  by 
to  section 
in  lieu  thereof 


and  detention  pending 

proceedings 3141". 

caption    of    chapter    207    is 
r|ead  as  follows: 
207— RELEASE  AND  DETEN- 
PEI'DING  JUDICIAL  PROCEED- 


se<lion 


314 


analysis  for  chapter  207  is 
striking  out  the  items  relating 
1  through  3151  and  inserting 
the  following: 


"3141.  Rel(  ase   and   detention   authority 

generafy. 
-3142. 

ant  pelting 
•3143. 

ant  pei^ng 
-3144. 

witnessl 

-3145.  Rev  ew  and  appeal  of  a  release  or 
detenti  >n  order. 

Pen  Uty  for  failure  to  appear. 
Penfilty  for  an  offense  committed 
release. 

for  violation  of  a  release 


•3146. 
-3147. 

while 
-3148. 


01 


Sanrtions 


conditii  in. 


provisions 
whether  to 
the  prisoner 

(b)  The 
is  amended 
admitted  to 
of  "detained 
ant  to  sectio  i 

(c)  Section 

(d)  The 
after  section 


"§  30«2.  Genci  al 
release  com  itions 


"A  law 
thorized  to 
in  his 
released 
cer  has 
the  person 
condition 
to  section 
<cK2KI).  or 
volves  a 
stitution  as 
pursuant  to 

(e)  The 

(1)  by 
tion  3043  to 


presei  ice, 
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(2)  by  add  ng 
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or  detention  of  a  defend- 
\  trial. 

or  detention  of  a  defend- 
;  sentence  or  appeal, 
or  detention  of  a  material 


"3149.   Sufrender  of  an  offender   by   a 
surety 

•3150.    Applicability 
from  a 

Sec. 
States  Code. 

(a)  The 
amended  by 
hold  the  prisoner 
lieu  thereof 


lafet 


(f 


to  a  case   removed 
State  court.". 
Ciapter  203  of  title  18.  United 
is  amended  as  follows: 

sentence  of  section  3041   is 

striking  out  •determining  to 

for  trial"  and  inserting  in 

"determining,  pursuant  to  the 

section    3142    of    this    title. 

letain  or  conditionally  release 

prior  to  trial". 

paragraph  of  section  3042 
By  striking  out  'imprisoned  or 
>ail"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
or  conditionally  released  pursu- 
3142  of  this  title". 
3043  is  repealed, 
fallowing  new  section  is  added 
3061: 

arrest  autltority  for  violation  of 


eiiforcement  officer,  who  is  au- 
I  irrest  for  an  offense  committed 
may  arrest  a  person  who  is 
puifcuant  to  chapter  207  if  the  offi- 
rea^onable  grounds  to  believe  that 
is  violating,  in  his  presence,  a 
iif  posed  on  the  person  pursuant 
(c)(2)(D),  (c)(2)(E),  (c)(2)(H). 
CK2KM).  or.  if  the  violation  in- 
faiiire  to  remain  in  a  specified  in- 
required,  a  condition  imposed 
section  3142(c)(2)(J).". 
se  lion  analysis  is  amended— 
am  tnding  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
read  as  follows: 


the  following  new  item  after 
to  section  3061: 


-3062.  General  arrest  authority  for  violation 
of  release  conditions.". 

Sbc.  .  Section  3731  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
second  paragraph  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

-An  appeal  by  the  United  States  shall  lie 
to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a  decision  or 
order,  entered  by  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  granting  the  release  of  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense, or  denying  a  motion  for  revocation  of, 
or  modification  of  the  conditions  of.  a  deci- 
sion or  order  granting  release.". 

Sec.  .  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
3772  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "bail"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "release  pending  appeal". 

Sec.  .  Section  4282  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and  not  admitted  to 
bail"  and  substituting  "and  detained  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  207":  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "and  unable  to  make 
bail". 

Sec.  .  Section  636  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'impose  conditions  of  release  under  section 
3146  of  title  18 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "'issue  orders  pursuant  to  section  3142  of 
title  18  concerning  release  or  detention  of 
persons  pending  trial". 

Sec.  .  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  5(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  admit  the  defendant  to  bail"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  detain  or  con- 
ditionally release  the  defendant". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  rule  15(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "committed  for 
failure  to  give  bail  to  appear  to  testify  at  a 
trial  or  hearing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""detained  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  S  3144". 

(c)  Rule  40(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Release  or  Detention.— If  a  person 
was  previously  detained  or  conditionally  re- 
leased, pursuant  to  chapter  207  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  in  another  district 
where  a  warrant,  information  or  indictment 
issued,  the  Federal  magistrate  shall  take 
int6  account  the  decision  previously  made 
and  the  reasons  set  forth  therefor,  if  any, 
but  will  not  be  bound  by  that  decision.  If 
the  Federal  magistrate  amends  the  release 
or  detention  decision  or  alters  the  condi- 
tions of  release,  he  shall  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  his  action  in  writing.". 

(d)  Rule  46  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out 
"3146.  3148.  or  3149"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3142  and  3144": 

(2)  in  subdivision  (c),  by  striking  out 
"3148"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■3143"; 

(3)  by  amending  subdivision  (eK2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Setting  Aside.— The  court  may  direct 
that  a  forfeiture  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  court  may 
impose,  if  a  person  released  upon  execution 
of  an  appearance  bond  with  a  surety  is  sub- 
sequently surrendered  by  the  surety  into 
custody  or  if  it  otherwise  appears  that  jus- 
tice does  not  require  the  forfeiture. ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  subdivi- 
sion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Porfeiture  or  Property.— Nothing  in 
this  rule  or  in  chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  prevent  the  court  from 
disposing  of  any  charge  by  entering  an 
order  directing  forfeiture  of  property  pursu- 
ant to  18  U.S.C.  i  3142(c)(2)(K)  if  the  value 
of  the  property  is  an  amount  that  would  be 
an  appropriate  sentence  after  conviction  of 


the  offense  charged  and  if  such  forfeiture  is 
authorized  by  statute  or  regulation.". 

(e)  Rule  S4(bK3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  -"18  U.S.C.  S  3043,  and'". 

Sec.  .  Rule  9(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""3148"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""3143",  and  following  the  word  -conununl- 
ty",  inserting  "and  that  the  appeal  is  not  for 
purpose  of  delay  and  raises  a  substantial 
question  of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result  In  re- 
versal or  in  an  order  for  a  new  trial". 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  or  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  or  1983 

This  bill  substantially  revises  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  (18  U.S.C.  3146  et  seq.) 
and  is  identical  to  Title  I  of  S.  2572,  the  Vio- 
lent Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement  Improve- 
menU  Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  by  a  vote  of  95  to  1.  That 
Title  was  largely  based  on  S.  1554,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
97th  Congress  (Senate  Report  No.  97-317, 
97th  Congress.  2nd  Session  (1982)).  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  address  such  problems 
as  the  need  to  consider  community  safety  in 
setting  non-financial  conditions  of  release, 
the  need  to  expand  the  list  of  statutory  re- 
lease conditions,  the  need  to  permit  the  pre- 
trial detention  of  defendants  for  whom  no 
conditions  of  release  will  assure  their  ap- 
pearance at  trial  or  assure  the  safety  of  the 
community  or  of  other  persons,  the  need  for 
a  more  appropriate  basis  for  deciding  on 
post-conviction  release,  the  need  to  permit 
temporary  detention  of  persons  who  are  ar- 
rested while  on  a  form  of  conditional  re- 
lease, and  the  need  to  provide  procedures 
for  revocation  of  release  for  violation  of  a 
condition  of  release. 

The  most  fundamental  part  of  this  bill  is 
its  provision  for  pretrial  detention  based  on 
defendant  dangerousness.  The  Judiciary 
CoRunittee's  report  on  S.  1554  (Senate 
Report  No.  97-317)  contains  an  extensive 
discussion  of  the  pretrial  detention  issue 
and  should  be  consulted  for  a  fuller  discus- 
sion of  this  matter.  Briefly,  in  determining 
that  our  bail  laws  must  be  amended  to  give 
the  courts  the  authority  to  deny  release  to 
the  minority  of  defendants  who  are  so  dan- 
gerous that  no  form  of  conditional  release 
would  be  sufficient  to  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community  or  other  persons, 
the  Committee  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions. First,  as  a  general  matter,  consider- 
ations of  defendant  dangerousness  should 
be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  cur- 
rently permitted  consideration  of  flight  risk. 
Second,  the  commission  of  crimes  by  those 
released  on  t>ail  is  a  serious  problem  that 
can  and  should  be  addressed  in  Federal  law. 
Third,  judges  can.  with  an  acceptable  degree 
of  accuracy.  Identify  that  minority  of  de- 
fendants who  pose  such  a  danger  to  others 
that  no  form  of  conditional  release  is  appro- 
priate. Fourth,  pretrial  detention  based  on 
dangerousness  is  not  unconstitutional  If  ap- 
propriately limited  in  application  and  If 
available  only  In  the  framework  of  reasona- 
ble procedural  safeguards.  Fifth,  it  is  likely 
that  a  substantial  number  of  dangerous 
Federal  defendants  are  now  detained  pend- 
ing trial  through  the  use  of  high  money 
bond,  and  this  practice,  to  the  extent  that  it 
exists,  may  t>e  effectively  replaced  by  a  care- 
fully drawn  pretrial  detention  statute  that 
would  not  only  permit  the  court  to  address 
the  issue  of  defendant  dangerousness 
squarely  and  honestly,  but  would  also  be 
fairer  to  defendants  than  the  use  of  money 
bond  to  achieve  detention  of  particularly 
dangerous  defendants. 


While  the  pretrial  detention  provisions 
and  certain  other  aspects  of  this  bill  repre- 
sent a  departure  from  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  many  of  the  improvements  made  by 
that  Act  have  been  reUined. 

The  following  is  a  brief  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill.  The  section-by-section 
analysis  in  the  Committee's  report  on  S. 
1554  can  be  consulted  for  a  more  in-depth 
description  of  most  of  these  provisions. 

Section  1  provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983". 

Section  2(a)  repeals  current  sections  3141 
through  3151  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  inserts  in  their  place  new  sections 
3141  through  3150.  Each  of  these  new  sec- 
tions of  title  18  Is  analyzed  as  follows: 

Section  3141.  Release  and  Detention  Au- 
thority Generally,  like  current  18  U.S.C. 
3141.  specifies  which  judicial  officers  have 
the  authority  to  order  the  release  or  deten- 
tion of  persons  pending  trial  (subsection  (a)) 
or  pending  sentence  or  appeal  (subsection 
(b)).  The  authority  set  out  in  current  law 
has.  with  only  two  minor  modifications, 
been  carried  forward. 

Section  3142,  Release  or  Detention  of  a  De- 
fendant Pending  Trial  makes  several  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  basic  provisions  of 
the   Ball   Reform  Act  of   1966.  That  Act 
adopted   the   concept   that   In   non-capital 
cases  a  person  is  to  be  ordered  released 
under  the  minimum  conditions  reasonably 
required   to  assure   his   presence   at   trial. 
Danger  to  the  community  and  the  protec- 
tion of  society  are  not  to  be  considered  in 
making  those  release  decisions  under  cur- 
rent law.  .  J    » 
Considerable  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  for  ite  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  problem  of  crimes  committed  by 
those    on    pretrial    release.    (See    Senate 
Report  No.  97-317  at  36-37.)  The  constraints 
of  the  current  Bail  Reform  Act  prevent  the 
courts  from  imposing  conditions  of  release 
geared  toward  assuring  community  safety, 
or  from  denying  release  to  those  defendants 
who  pose  an  especially  severe  risk  to  others. 
It  Is  Intolerable  that  the  law  denies  judges 
the  tools  to  make  honest  and  appropriate 
decisions  regarding  the  release  of  such  de- 
fendants. To  address  this  problem,  section 
3142  departs  from  current  law  In  two  signifi- 
cant ways.  First,  It  permits  an  assessment  of 
a  defendants  dangerousness  in  setting  any 
conditions  of  release,  a  concept  that  has 
been  widely  supported.  (See  Senate  Report 
No.  97-317.  at  37.)  Second,  the  courts  are 
given  the  authority  in  limited  circumstances 
to  detain  defendants  for  whom  even  the 
most  stringent  form  of  conditional  release 
would  be  Insufficient  to  reasonably  assure 
community  safety.  (The  need  for  pretrial 
detention  is  discussed  at  length  in  Senate 
Report  No.  97-317  at  38-42.)  The  basic  pre- 
trial detention  provisions  of  section  3142  are 
contained  In  subsections  (fe)  and  (f),  and  are 
discussed  more  fully  below. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3142  provides 
that  when  a  person  charged  with  an  offense 
is  brought  before  a  judicial  officer,  the  judi- 
cial officer  is  to  pursue  one  of  four  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  set  out  In  subsections 
(b)  through  (e). 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3142  requires  the 
judicial  officer  to  release  the  person  on  his 
personal  recognizance  or  upon  execution  of 
an  unsecured  appearance  bond  unless  he  de- 
termines that  such  release  (1)  will  not  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
or  (2)  will  endanger  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community.  As  In  current  law, 
this  is  the  favored  form  of  release.  However, 
unlike  current  law.  this  provision  permite  a 


consideration  of  defendant  dangerousness. 
If  released  pursuant  to  this  provision,  the 
defendant  is  subject  to  the  mandatory  con- 
dition that  he  not  commit  another  offenae 
while  on  release. 

Subsection   (c)  of  section   3142   provides 
that  if  the  judicial  officer  determines  that 
release  on  personal  recognizance  or  on  an 
unsecured  appearance  bond  will  not  give  the 
necessary  assurances,  he  is  to  release  the 
person  subject  to  (1)  the  mandatory  condi- 
tion that  he  not  commit  another  offense 
while  on  release  and  (2)  the  least  restrictive 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  that 
will  give  the  required  assurances  concerning 
appearance  and  community  safety.  Except 
for  financial  conditions  of  release,  which 
may  be  imposed  only  to  assure  the  defend- 
ant's appearance,  any  of  the  discretionary 
conditions  of  release  set  out  in  subsection 
(c)(2)  may  be  Imposed  to  assure  either  ap- 
pearance or  community  safety.  These  dis- 
cretionary conditions  carry  forward  those 
now  listed  in  18  U.S.C.  3146  and  Incorporate 
nine  more.   However,   the  judicial   officer 
may  not  impose  a  financial  condition  that 
resulU  in  the  pretrial  detention  of  the  ac- 
cused. The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
preclude  the  sub  rosa  use  of  money  bond  to 
detain  dangerous  defendants.  However,  its 
application  does  not  necessarily  require  the 
release  of  a  person  who  says  he  is  unable  to 
meet  a  financial  condition  of  release  which 
the  judicial  officer  has  determined  is  the 
only  form  of  conditional  release  that  will 
assure    the    person's    future    appearance. 
Under  sections  3142  (e)  and  (f).  the  judicial 
officer  would  be  authorized  to  order  the  de- 
fendant detained  upon  finding  that  no  avail- 
able condition  of  release  would  assure  the 
defendant's  appearance.  If  the  requlremenU 
of  those  sections  were  met.  The  final  sen- 
tence of  section  3142(c)  retains  the  current 
authority  set  forth  in  18  U.S.C.  3146(e)  for 
the  court  to  amend  the  release  order  at  any 
time. 

Subsection  Idl  of  section  3142  permits  the 
judge  to  detain  a  defendant  for  a  period  of 
up  to  ten  working  days  if  the  person  was  ar- 
rested while  already  on  a  form  of  condition- 
al release,  such  as  ball,  probation,  or  parole, 
or  If  the  person  Is  neither  a  U.S.  citizen  nor 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  and  the  judicial  officer  deter- 
mines that  the  person  may  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  community.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  allow  the  government 
time  to  notify  the  original  releasing  authori- 
ties or  the  appropriate  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  official  so  that  they 
may  take  whatever  action  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  the  defendant's  arrest.  This 
provision  is  based  largely  on  a  similar  provi- 
sion In  the  D.C.  Code.  (For  a  further  discus- 
sion of  this  provision,  see  Senate  Report  No. 
97-317  at  47-48.)  The  burden  of  proving  citi- 
zenship or  lawful  permanent  residence  Is  on 
the  defendant. 

Subsections  (e>  and  (ft  of  section  3142  set 
forth  the  findings  and  procedures  that  are 
required  for  an  order  of  detention.  The 
standard  for  an  order  of  detention  is  con- 
tained In  subsection  (e),  which  provides  that 
the  judicial  officer  is  to  order  the  person  de- 
tained if,  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f).  he  determines  that  no  condition 
or  combination  of  conditions  of  release  will 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
fendant as  required  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  and  the  community.  The  facts 
on  which  the  finding  of  dangerousness  is 
based  must,  under  subsection  (f),  be  sup- 
ported by  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 
Thus,  this  subsection  not  only  codifies  exist- 


ing authority  to  detain  persons  who  are  seri- 
ous flight  risks  or  who  threaten  witnesses  or 
jurors,  but  also  creates  new  authority  to 
detain  persons  who  pose  especially  serious 
dangers  to  conmiunlty  safety. 

Generally,  subsection  (e)  does  not  specify 
the  kinds  of  information  that  will  support 
the  findings  necessary  to  deny  release.  How- 
ever, it  does  specify  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances which.  If  established,  create  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  no  form  of  condi- 
tional release  will  be  adequate.  The  first  Is 
where  the  defendant  has  a  recent  history  of 
having  committed  a  serious  offense  while  on 
release.  The  second  is  where  the  defendant 
is  charged  (and  an  appropriate  probable 
cause  determination  is  made)  with  either 
one  of  the  most  serious  drug  trafficking  of- 
fenses or  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony  (18  U.S.C.  924(c)).  Fur- 
ther discussion  of  these  rebuttable  presump- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  Senate  Report  97-317 
at  49-50. 

Subsection  (f )  of  section  3142  describes,  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  detention  hearing  may  be 
held.  Under  paragraph  (1),  upon  the  govern- 
ment's motion,  a  detention  hearing  may  \x 
held  if  the  defendant  is  charged  with  (A)  a 
crime  of  violence;  (B)  an  offense  punishable 
by  death  or  life  Imprisorunent;  (C)  a  major 
drug  trafficking  offense:  or  (D)  a  felony 
committed  after  conviction  of  two  or  more 
prior  serious  offenses.  Offenses  (A)  through 
(C)  are  essentially  the  same  categories  of  of- 
fenses for  which  a  pretrial  detention  hear- 
ing may  be  held  under  the  D.C.  Code. 

S.  1554,  as  reported  in  the  97th  Congress, 
would  have  permitted  the  judicial  officer  to 
initiate  a  detention  hearing  in  felony  cases 
where  the  defendant  has  a  history  of  com- 
mitting serious  offenses.  When  S.  2572  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  these  provisions  were 
amended  to  place  the  sole  responsibility  for 
initiating  a  detention  hearing  based  on  de- 
fendant dangerousness  on  the  prosecution. 

Subsection  (f)(2)  describes  the  cases  In 
which  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  may  be 
held  upon  motion  of  the  government  or  the 
judicial  officer.  The  two  types  of  cases, 
those  Involving  either  a  serious  risk  that  the 
defendant  will  nee  or  that  he  will  obstruct 
justice  or  threaten  or  injure  witnesses  or 
jurors,  reflect  the  scope  of  current  case  law 
authority  permitting  denial  of  release. 

S.  1554,  as  reported  in  the  97th  Congress, 
required  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  in  the 
circumstances  described  in  subsections  (f)(1) 
(A),  (B),  and  (C).  The  advisability  of  this  re- 
quirement was  questioned  because  it  would 
require  a  hearing  even  when  the  govern- 
ment and  court  agreed  that  detention  was 
unnecessary  and  might  result  In  the  unnec- 
essary expenditure  of  strained  judicial  and 
prosecutorial  resources.  The  requirement  is 
deleted  In  this  bill,  as  it  was  in  S.  2572. 

The  procedural  requirements  for  the  pre- 
trial detention  hearing  are  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 3142(f)  and  track  those  of  the  analo- 
gous provision  In  the  D.C.  Code.  For  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  and  other  aspecu  of 
subsection  (f ).  see  Senate  Report  No.  97-317 
at  50-53. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  3142  enumerates 
the  factors  that  are  to  be  considered  by  the 
court  in  determining  whether  there  are  con- 
ditions of  release  that  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  as  required 
and  the  safety  of  other  persons  and  the 
community.  Most  of  these  factors  are  drawn 
from  current  law.  Subsection  (g)  also  con- 
tains a  new  provision  making  clear  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  to  conduct  a  "Nebbia" 
hearing  into  the  source  of  property  used  to 
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post  bond.  Experience  has  shown  that 
money  bond  financed  through  the  proceeds 
of  crime  is  gbnerally  ineffective  in  assuring 
the  defendants  appearance.  This  provision 
makes  clear  i  he  authority  of  the  court  to  in- 
quire into  the  source  of  property  used  to 
post  bond  aiid  re<]uires  the  judicial  officer 
to  decline  to  stccept  the  bond  if  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied that  it  5  source  will  reasonably  assure 
appearance.  FVjr  a  further  discussion  of  sub- 
section (g).  a»e  Senate  Report  No.  97-317  at 
53-95. 

Sub*ection  (hJ  of  section  3142  provides 
that  in  issu  ng  an  order  of  release  under 
subsection  (t )  or  (c).  the  judicial  officer  is  to 
include  a  wri  tten  statement  setting  forth  all 
the  conditioi  s  of  release.  He  is  also  required 
to  advise  thd  person  of  the  penalties  for  a 
violation  of  a  condition  of  release  and  of 
federal  offer  ses  relating  to  intimidation  of, 
or  retaliation  against,  certain  persons  in- 
volved in  th(  court  process.  A  similar  provi- 
sion exists  ir  current  18  U.S.C.  3146(c). 

Subsection  (i)  of  section  3142  requires 
that  an  ord(  r  of  detention  include  written 
findings  of  i  icX  and  a  written  sUtement  of 
the  reasons  for  the  detention.  The  court's 
order  must  ilso  direct  that  the  person  be 
committed  ti  i  the  Attorney  General's  custo- 
dy for  conf ir  ement  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations pror^ulgated  under  new  subsection 
(j)  and  mayj  include  a  non-binding  recom- 
mendation t(  I  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
person  receii  e  special  medical  treatment. 

Subsection  (ji  of  section  3142  requires  the 
Attorney  Ge  leral  to  promulgate  regulations 
governing  cu  stody  of  persons  detained  pend- 
ing trial.  Tliose  regulations  must  provide 
that  the  pel  son  be  confined,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  n  a  facility  near  the  court,  and 
separate  f roi  n  convicted  defendants  and  co- 
defendants.  The  regulations  must  also  pro- 
vide for  reas  >nable  opportunities  for  private 
consultation  with  counsel,  private  family 
visits  where  practicable,  delivery  of  the 
person  for  C(  >urt  appearances,  and  authority 
for  the  pen  on's  temporary  release  in  the 
custody  of  s  nother  for  compelling  reasons. 
Subsection  (j)  was  added  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  2572  t<  clarify  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  auth  )rity  between  the  court  and  the 
Attorney  Gc  neral  concerning  custody  of  the 
defendant  ai  raiting  trial. 

Subsection  (k>  of  section  3142  clarifies  the 
fact  that  n<  thing  in  section  3142  is  to  be 
construed  ai  a  modification  of  or  limitation 
on  the  presumption  of  innocence  in  federal 
criminal  cas  ».  It  provides  statutory  recogni- 
tion of  the  i^t  that  the  decision  to  detain  a 
defendant  i^rior  to  trial  because  of  flight 
risk  or  dan(  erousness  has  no  effect  on  the 
government  s  burden  to  prove  a  defendant's 
guilt  at  triikl  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  presunn  ption  of  innocence  in  the  con- 
text of  pretrial  detention  is  discussed  in 
Senate  Rep<  rt  97-317  at  18-23. 

Section  31 13,  Release  or  Detention  of  a  De- 
fendant Pen  iing  Sentence  or  Appeal  makes 
several  reviiions  in  that  portion  of  current 
18  U.S.C.  3  48  which  concerns  post -convic- 
tion release  The  basic  distinction  between 
the  existini  provision  and  section  3143  is 
one  of  pr  isumption.  Under  current  18 
U.S.C.  3148.  the  judicial  officer  is  instructed 
to  treat  a  p  rson  who  has  already  been  con- 
victed accor  ding  to  the  release  standards  of 
18  U.S.C.  3116  (relating  to  persons  who  have 
not  been  co  ivicted),  unless  he  has  reason  to 
believe  thai  no  condition  or  set  of  condi- 
tions of  release  will  reasonably  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
any  other  person  or  to  the  community. 

The  currdnt  presumption  favoring  post- 
conviction release    should    be    eliminated. 


Once  guilt  of  a  crime  has  been  established, 
there  is  no  reason  to  favor  release  pending 
imposition  of  sentence  or  appeal.  The  con- 
viction, which  establishes  the  defendant's 
guilt  of  a  crime  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
is  presumably  correct  in  law.  Also,  release  of 
a  criminal  defendant  into  the  community 
after  conviction  may  undermine  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  the  criminal  law,  especially  in 
those  situations  where  an  appeal  of  the  con- 
viction may  drag  on  for  many  months  or 
even  years. 

Section  3143  separately  treats  release 
pending  sentence,  release  pending  appeal  by 
the  defendant,  and  release  pending  appeal 
by  the  government.  With  respect  to  release 
pending  sentence,  subsection  laf  provides 
that  a  person  convicted  shall  be  detained 
unless  the  judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  the  person  is  not 
likely  to  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community  if  re- 
leased under  section  3142  (b)  or  (c).  Subsec- 
tion (a)  covers  those  awaiting  the  execution 
of  sentence  as  well  as  its  imposition. 

Subsection  lb)  of  section  3143  deals  with 
release  of  a  defendant  who  has  filed  an 
appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
after  being  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
Such  person  is  also  to  be  detained  unless 
the  judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  defendant  is  not 
likely  to  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community  if  re- 
leased. In  addition,  the  court  must  find  that 
the  appeal  is  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
delay  and  that  it  raises  a  sul>stantial  ques- 
tion of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  reversal 
or  an  order  for  a  new  trial.  Under  current  18 
U.S.C.  3148,  release  can  be  denied  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  appeal  is  frivolous  or  taken 
for  delay.  Subsection  (b)  is  based  on  the  re- 
lease pending  appeal  provisions  of  section 
23-1325  of  the  D.C.  Code. 

Subsection  <c)  of  section  3143  concerns  re- 
lease pending  appeal  by  the  government 
from  an  order  of  dismissal  of  an  indictment 
or  information,  or  suppression  of  evidence, 
pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  3731.  Since  these 
kinds  of  appeal  involve  situations  where  the 
defendant  has  not  been  convicted,  the  de- 
fendant is  generally  treated  under  section 
3142.  which  governs  release  or  detention 
pending  trial.  See  Senate  Report  No.  97-317 
at  56-57. 

Section  3144.  Release  or  Detention  of  a 
Material  Witness,  carries  forward  current  18 
U.S.C.  3149,  with  two  changes.  First,  section 
3144  would  permit  the  judicial  officer  to 
order  the  detention  of  the  witness  if  there 
were  no  conditions  of  release  that  would 
assure  his  appearance.  A  witness  could  not 
be  detained  for  inability  to  comply  with  a 
condition  of  release  if  his  testimony  could 
be  adequately  secured  by  deposition  and  if 
detention  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  a  fail- 
ure of  justice.  Currently,  18  U.S.C.  3419  am- 
biguously requires  the  conditional  release  of 
the  witness  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  de- 
fendant awaiting  trial,  yet  the  language  of 
the  statute  recognizes  that  certain  witnesses 
will  be  detained  because  of  an  inability  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  release  imposed  by 
the  judicial  officer. 

The  other  change  grants  the  judicial  offi- 
cer not  only  the  authority  to  set  release  con- 
ditions for  a  detained  material  witness,  or, 
in  an  appropriate  case,  to  order  his  deten- 
tion pending  his  appearance  at  the  criminal 
proceedings,  but  also  to  authorize  the  arrest 
of  the  witness  in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
anomalous  that  current  law  authorizes  re- 
lease conditions  but,  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  authorize  the  initial  arrest.  For  further 


discussion   of   this   provision,   see   Senate 
Report  97-317  at  58. 

Section  314S,  Review  and  Appeal  of  a  Re- 
lease or  Detention  Order,  sets  forth  the  pro- 
visions for  the  review  and  appeal  of  release 
and  detention  orders.  Subsectioru  la)  and 
lb)  provide  for  the  review  of  release  and  de- 
tention orders  by  the  court  having  original 
jurisdiction  over  the  offense  in  situations  in 
which  the  order  is  initially  entered  by  a 
magistrate,  or  other  court  not  having  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  over  the  offense  (other  than 
a  Federal  appellate  court).  Subsection  Ic)  of 
section  3145  grants  both  the  defendant  and 
the  government  a  right  to  appeal  release  or 
detention  orders,  or  decisions  denying  the 
revocation  or  amendment  of  such  orders. 

Although  based  in  part  on  current  18 
U.S.C.  3147,  section  3145  makes  two  sub- 
stantive changes  In  present  law.  First,  sec- 
tion 3145  permits  review  of  all  release  and 
detention  orders.  Second,  it  permits  the  gov- 
ernment to  appeal  release  decisions.  For  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  provision,  see  Senate 
Report  97-317  at  59-60. 

Section  3146,  Penalty  for  Failure  to 
Appear,  basically  continues  18  U.S.C.  3150. 
although  the  maximum  penalties  have  been 
further  graduated  and  increased  to  parallel 
more  closely  the  penalties  provided  for  the 
underlying  offense  with  which  the  defend- 
ant was  charged.  This  Increase  Is  designed 
to  eliminate  the  defendant's  incentive  to 
limit  his  criminal  liability  to  the  less  serious 
failure  to  appear  offense  by  hiding  until  the 
passage  of  time  undermines  the  govern- 
ment's case.  This  is  often  a  problem  in  nar- 
cotics cases. 

Subsection  la)  of  section  3146  provides 
that  a  person  commits  an  offense  if.  after 
having  been  released  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  207  of  title  18,  as  amended 
by  the  bill:  (1)  he  knowingly  fails  to  appear 
before  a  court  as  required  by  the  conditions 
of  his  release:  or  (2)  he  knowingly  fails  to 
surrender  for  service  of  sentence  pursuant 
to  a  court  order. 

Subsection  lb)  provides  the  penalties  for 
an  offense  under  this  section  based  on  the 
penalties  authorized  for  the  underlying  of- 
fense. It  also  requires  that  any  term  of  im- 
prisonment imposed  under  this  section  be 
consecutive  to  any  other  sentence  of  impris- 
onment. 

Subsection  Ic)  of  section  3146  provides 
that  it  is  an  affirmative  defense  that  uncon- 
trollable circumstances  prevented  the  de- 
fendant from  appearing  or  surrendering, 
that  the  defendant  did  not  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  such  circumstances  in  reckless 
disregard  of  the  requirement  that  he  appear 
or  surrender,  and  that  the  defendant  ap- 
peared or  surrendered  as  soon  as  such  cir- 
cumstances ceased  to  exist. 

Subsection  Id)  of  section  3146  emphasizes 
that,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  provided  for  failure  to 
appear,  the  court  may  also  order  the  person 
to  forfeit  any  bond  or  other  property  he  has 
pledged  to  secure  his  release  If  he  has  failed 
to  appear. 

Section  3147,  Penalty  for  an  Offense  Com- 
mitted while  on  Release,  Is  designed  to  deter 
those  who  would  pose  a  risk  to  community 
safety  by  committing  another  offense  when 
released  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  to  punish  those  who  indeed  are  convict- 
ed of  another  offense.  Accordingly,  this  sec- 
tion prescribes  a  penalty  in  addition  to  any 
sentence  ordered  for  an  offense  committed 
while  on  release.  This  additional  penalty  is  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  at  least  two  years 
and  not  more  than  ten  years  If  the  offense 
committed  while  on  release  Is  a  felony.  If 


the  offense  committed  while  on  release  is  a 
misdemeanor,  this  additional  penalty  Is  at 
least  90  days  and  not  more  than  one  year. 
The  additional  term  of  Imprisonment  must 
be  consecutive  to  any  other  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment. 

Section  3148,  Sanctions  for  Violations  of  a 
Release  Condition,  provides.  In  subsection 
la),  for  two  distinct  sanctions  that  are  appli- 
cable to  persons  released  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3142  who  violate  a  condition  of  re- 
lease—revocation of  release  and  an  order  of 
detention,  and  a  prosecution  for  contempt 
of  court. 

Subsection  lb)  of  section  3148  sets  out  the 
procedure  for  revocation  of  release.  Specific 
provisions  for  revocation  of  release  are  new 
to  Federal  bail  law,  although  a  similar  pro- 
vision exists  in  the  D.C.  Code.  Generally,  an 
order  of  revocation  and  detention  will  issue 
at  this  hearing  If  the  court  finds,  first,  that 
there  is  either  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  person  has  committed  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  crime  while  on  release,  which 
violates  the  mandatory  condition  imposed 
on  all  released  persons,  or  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  person  has  violated 
any  other  condition  of  his  release:  and. 
second,  that  either  no  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  will  assure  that  the 
person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the 
safety  or  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty, or  that  the  person  Is  unlikely  to  abide  by 
any  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release. 

Since  the  establishment  of  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  defendant  has  committed 
a  serious  crime  while  on  release  constitutes 
compelling  evidence  that  the  defendant 
poses  a  danger  to  the  community,  when 
such  probable  cause  Is  established,  it  Is  ap- 
propriate that  the  burden  rest  on  the  de- 
fendant to  come  forward  with  evidence  indi- 
cating that  this  conclusion  is  not  warranted 
in  his  case.  Therefore,  section  3148(b)  pro- 
vides that  if  there  Is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  has  committed  a  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  felony  while  on  release, 
a  rebuttable  presumption  arises  that  no  con- 
dition or  combination  of  conditions  will 
assure  that  the  person  will  not  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community. 

Subsection  ic).  of  section  3148  emphasizes 
that  the  court  may  impose  contempt  sanc- 
tions if  the  person  has  violated  a  condition 
of  his  release.  This  carries  forward  the  pro- 
visions of  current  18  U.S.C.  3151. 

Section  3149,  Surrender  of  an  Offender  by 
a  Surety,  except  for  minor  word  changes,  is 
Identical  to  current  18  U.S.C.  3142.  This  sec- 
tion provides  that,  if  a  person  Is  released  on 
an  appearance  bond  with  a  surety,  such 
person  may  be  arrested  by  his  surety  and 
delivered  to  a  United  States  marshal  and 
brought  before  the  court.  The  person  so  re- 
turned will  be  retained  In  custody  until  re- 
leased. 

Section  31S0.  Applicability  to  a  Case  Re- 
moved from  a  State  Court,  specifies  that  the 
release  provisions  of  chapter  207  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
this  title,  are  to  apply  to  a  case  removed  to  a 
Federal  court  from  a  State  court. 

Subsections  102  lb)  through  le)  of  the  bill, 
in  addition  to  making  certain  technical 
changes,  add  definitions  of  'felony"  and 
"crime  of  violence"  to  18  U.S.C.  3156(a). 

Section  3  of  this  bill  contains  two  techni- 
cal amendments  to  18  U.S.C.  3041  and  3042: 
deletes  section  3043  (Security  for  Peace  and 
Good  Behavior),  a  provision  little  used  and 
unnecessary  in  light  of  this  bill's  grant  of 
authority  to  consider  dangerousness  In  re- 


lease decisions:  and  creates  a  new  section 
3062. 

Section  3062  grants  to  a  law  enforcement 
officer  who  is  authorized  to  make  arresU  for 
offenses  committed  in  his  presence  the  au- 
thority to  arrest  a  person  released  under 
this  Act  If  the  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  the  person  Is  violating 
certain  release  conditions  In  his  presence. 
Since  a  violation  of  a  release  condition  con- 
stitutes contempt.  It  is  likely  that  officers 
have  such  authority  currently.  However, 
this  provision  will  assure  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  arrest  authority  for  of- 
fenses committed  in  their  presence  are 
made  especially  aware  of  the  importance  of 
arresting  a  person  on  release  who  is  subject 
to  one  of  the  conditions  that  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  preventing  further  crimes  by  the 
defendant  and  assuring  against  harm  to  vic- 
tims and  witnesses. 

Section  4  of  thU  bill  amends  18  U.S.C. 
3731  to  permit  the  government  to  appeal  re- 
lease decisions.  In  accordance  with  new  18 
use  3146(C). 

Section  S  of  this  bill  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  18  U.S.C.  3772. 

Section  6  of  this  bUl  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  18  U.S.C.  4282. 

Section  7  of  this  bill  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  28  U.S.C.  636. 

Section  8  of  this  bill  makes  what  are.  for 
the  most  part  technical  or  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure.  The  amendment  to  Rule 
46(e)(2)  adds  language  emphasizing  that  a 
surety's  surrender  of  a  person  into  custody 
may  be  an  appropriate  basis  for  setting 
aside  forfeiture  of  all  or  part  of  the  bond. 
New  Rule  46(h)  makes  It  clear  that,  when 
authorized  by  sUtute  or  regulation,  minor 
charges  may  be  disposed  of  by  ordering  the 
forfeiture  of  collateral.  This  procedure  is 
currently  used  to  dispose  of  minor  offenses, 
such  as  traffic  violations,  and  permits  those 
charged  with  such  offenses  to  forgo  appear- 
ing at  an  official  proceeding  if  they  so  wish. 
(See  Rule  4(a)  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  for 
the  Trial  of  Misdemeanors  before  the 
United  SUtes  Magistrates.) 

Section  9  of  the  bill  amends  Rule  9(c)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  to 
provide  that  a  convicted  person  seeking  re- 
lease pending  appeal  Is  to  bear  the  burden 
of  proof  both  with  respect  to  the  issues  of 
his  appearance  and  community  safety  and 
with  respect  to  the  merit  of  his  appeal. 

BAIL  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  violent 
crime  continues  to  be  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  our  age.  In  1971,  Ameri- 
cans could  expect  a  violent  crime  to 
occur  every  39  seconds,  a  rape  every  13 
minutes,  and  a  murder  every  30  min- 
utes.' A  decade  later,  the  rate  has  ac- 
celerated to  a  violent  crime  every  24 
seconds,  a  rape  every  6  minutes,  and  a 
murder  every  23  minutes.'  No  longer  is 
crime  something  reported  in  newspa- 
pers that  happens  to  someone  else.  A 
1981  study  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice found  that  25  million  American 
households— 30  percent  of  the  total- 
were  touched  by  crime  the  previous 
year.'  With  danger  to  lawful  citizens 
on  the  rise.  Federal  courts  and  Federal 
laws  need  to  recognize  more  urgently 
the  need  to  protect  neighborhood 
safety. 

Recent  studies  have  revealed  one 
particular    set    of    laws    that    have 


worked  to  the  direct  detriment  of  com- 
munity security.  These  studies  have 
substantiated  that  many  crimes  are 
committed  by  individuals  who  have  al- 
ready been  apprehended  for  commis- 
sion of  another  crime,  but  are  free  to 
engage  in  further  criminal  activities 
due  to  low  bail  standards.  The  1981 
LAZAR  Institute  study  substantiated 
that  16  percent  of  all  defendants  re- 
leased in  12  jurisdictions  were  arrested 
for  another  offense  while  free  on  bail. 
Of  these  30  percent  that  were  arrested 
more    than    once    and    the    average 
number  of  arrests  before  trial  was  1.4.* 
A  1974  study  in  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bia  revealed  that   26  percent  of  all 
crime  committed  in  the  District  was 
committed    by    individuals    on    some 
form  of  court-ordered  release."  In  all 
the  Senate  Report  on  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1981,  Senate  Report  97-317,  dis- 
cussed no  fewer  than  19  studies  con- 
ducted over  the  last  15  years  docu- 
menting the  considerable  problem  of 
crime  committed  by  individuals  free 
on  bail.  Responding  to  these  studies 
and  the  further  evidence  of  need  for 
change  presented  in  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings,    'Bail  Reform"  J-97- 
56,  the  Senate  approved  98  to  1  a  bill 
to  permit  Federal  judges  to  consider 
the  security  of  the  community  when 
setting  pretrial  release  conditions  for 
arrested  suspects.  Unfortunately,  this 
important    criminal    reform    measure 
died  in  conference  at  the  close  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

Despite  the  alarming  evidence  only 
briefly  summarized  in  the  above  statis- 
tics and  reports,  current  Federal  law, 
specifically  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966.  only  allows  judges  to  consider 
conditions  to  assure  that  the  suspect 
will  appear  for  trial  when  setting  bail. 
By  failing  to  account  for  potential 
danger  to  the  community  to  which  the 
released  suspect  will  return.  Federal 
bail  laws  have  contributed  directly  to 
the  rise  in  criminal  activity.  Because 
the  evidence  of  potential  danger  to 
communities  from  lax  bail  laws  is  over- 
whelming and  the  Senate  has  already 
acknowledged  the  need  for  reform  by 
passing  S.  2572  in  the  97th  Congress,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  others  to  introduce 
the  same  bUl  that  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  with  the  objective  of  giving 
judges  authority  to  protect  communi- 
ty security  with  sound  bail  practices. 

HISTORY  or  BAIL  AND  DANGER  TO  COMMUNITY 
CONSIDERATIONS 

The  history  of  bail  requirements  is  a 
lengthy  record  of  legal  standards 
giving  some  consideration  to  society's 
right  to  self-defense  when  weighing 
conditions  for  pretrial  release.  The 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  First  of 
1275  included  a  list  of  violent  offenses 
for  which  no  bail  was  possible.  This  re- 
flected an  apparent  understanding 
that  persons  charged  with  serious  felo- 
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nies  pose  a  greater  risk  of  injury  or 
death  to  ot  lers  with  the  commimity. 
This  served  for  more  than  five  centur- 
ies as  the  basic  authority  for  bail.* 
English  jud  jes,  however,  were  appar- 
ently not  ully  satisfied  that  those 
protections  were  adequate.  They 
began  setting  bail  for  less  serious  of- 
fenses beyond  the  reach  of  most  of- 
fenders. I*a  liament  responded  with  a 
provision  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689 
that  "excesiive  [bail]  ought  not  to  be 
required." '  This  language  became  the 
basis  for  tt  e  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights  wh  ch  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  verba- 
tim by  Jam<  s  Madison  in  1789. 

Bail  laws  in  the  fledgling  states  car- 
ried over  til  e  English  principle  of  rec- 
ognizing th;  gravity  of  the  offense  in 
determinint  whether  to  make  bail 
available  to  certain  classes  of  danger- 
ous offend<rs.  The  pivotal  Judiciary 
Act  of  178!  authorized  the  denial  of 
bail  in  carital  offenses.  This  same 
practice  was  followed  in  the  statutes 
of  the  new  States.  This  was  particular- 
ly significant  because  six  of  the  States 
imposed  cai  itial  punishment  for  arson, 
rape,  burgl  iry.  and  robbery,  in  addi- 
tion to  muder,  two  other  States  au- 
thorized th»  death  penalty  for  three 
of  these  fcur  violent  offenses;  other 
States  entr  isted  formulation  of  crimi- 
nal law  ti)  the  courts  under  the 
common  lair  which  prescribed  capital 
punlshmeni  for  most  felonies.'  Bail 
practice  in  Lhe  new  States  was  fiuida- 
mentally  designed  to  prevent,  at  the 
discretion  o  I  the  court,  suspects  in  vio- 
lent crimes  from  returning  to  the  com- 
munity in  Lhe  period  between  arrest 
and  trial. 

Although  the  Bail  Reform  Act  today 
still  allows  the  court  to  detain  the  ac- 
cused withdut  bail  in  capital  offenses, 
the  death  j  enalty  no  longer  applies  to 
the  breadtli  of  violent  offenses  it  for- 
merly encoi  npassed.  Although  the  def- 
inition of  ci  ipital  offenses  has  changed 
over  the  ye  e^s,  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
treat from  the  death  penalty  are  not 
relevant  to  the  question  of  detaining  a 
suspect  pending  trial.  Capital  punish- 
ment has  (ome  under  attack  because 
its  deterreiit  effect  is  doubted  and  re- 
habilitatior  of  criminals  is  more  trust- 
ed. Neithei  of  these  factors  addresses 
protection  of  the  community  against 
dangerous  conduct  by  a  defendant 
awaiting  tr  al. 

TI  X  EIGHTH  AMENDMENT 

The  eighth  amendment,  based  as  it 
is  upon  tie  English  law  precedents 
that  denied  bail  to  offenders  in  cap- 
ital—at tlat  time,  violent— crimes, 
does  not  p  larantee  bail  to  all  suspects 
under  all  c  anditions.  Instead  it  explic- 
itly states  hat  bail  shall  not  be  exces- 
sive, with  the  implicit  message  that 
bail  must  f  rst  be  warranted  before  the 
excessiven«  ss  ban  would  have  any 
effect  at  all.  To  construe  the  eighth 
amendmen  t.  to  imply  a  right  to  bail  in 
all  cases  v  ould  prohibit  any  form  of 
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pretrial  detention.  In  other  words. 
State  laws  enacted  contemporaneous 
with  the  Constitution  that  permitted 
denial  of  bail  for  capital  offenses 
would  have  been  unconstitutional. 
Thus,  finding  an  implied  universal 
right  to  bail  in  the  eighth  amendment 
would  run  contrary  to  the  historical 
context  in  which  the  Constitution  was 
drafted,  not  to  mention  the  clear 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  eighth 
amendment. 

In  any  event,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
solved any  questions  about  a  right  to 
ball  in  Carlson  against  Landon:  • 

The  bail  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  RighU  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  bail  in  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  bail  shall  not  be 
excessive  in  those  cases  where  it  is  proper  to 
grant  bail.  When  this  clause  was  carried 
over  into  our  Bill  of  RighU.  nothing  was 
said  that  indicated  any  different  concept. 
The  Eighth  Amendment  has  not  prevented 
Congress  from  defining  the  classes  of  cases 
in  which  bail  shall  be  allowed  in  this  coun- 
try. Thus  in  criminal  cases  bail  is  not  com- 
pulsory where  the  punishment  may  be 
death.  Indeed,  the  very  language  of  the 
Amendment  fails  to  say  all  arrests  must  be 
bailable. 

Although  bail  may  not  be  excessive, 
there  is  no  absolute  right  to  bail.  Dan- 
gerousness  of  the  defendant  is  not 
barred  by  the  Constitution  as  a  consid- 
eration in  bail  proceedings.  On  the 
contrary,  as  previously  noted,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  constitutional  prohibition  in 
light  of  the  common  practice  of  the 
time  to  restrict  bail  suggests  credibly 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
approved  of  bail  policies  to  protect  the 
community  against  recidivists. 

THE  BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OP  1966 

Despite  these  weighty  historical 
precedents.  Congress  in  1966  restricted 
Federal  courts'  discretion  to  consider 
threats  to  the  community  when  set- 
ting pretrial  release  conditions.  Be- 
sides releasing  individuals  likely  to 
conunit  other  crimes,  this  leads  to  sev- 
eral unreasonable  contradictions.  For 
instance,  the  standards  a  court  must 
use  when  setting  bail  may  be  deter- 
mined by  whether  or  not  the  wound 
inflicted  by  the  prisoner  is  fatal.  As 
discussed  earlier,  the  court  in  capital 
offenses  may  consider  the  prospect  of 
risk  to  the  community,  but  in  noncapi- 
tal offenses  may  only  consider  likeli- 
hood of  fight  when  setting  bail.  There- 
fore, the  legal  standard  used  to  deter- 
mine pretrial  release  conditions  may 
depend  on  whether  the  victim  in  the 
case  is  still  clinging  to  life  when  the 
defendant  is  brought  before  the  court 
to  request  bail.  In  other  words,  the 
test  of  law  allowing  a  dangerous  sus- 
pect to  return  to  the  community  is 
more  dependent  upon  the  death  date 
of  his  last  victim  than  considerations 
of  community  safety. 

Another  arbitrary  result  of  the  cur- 
rent bail  law  is  that  a  criminal  with  a 
long  list  of  convictions  may  find  it 


easier  to  demonstrate  that  he  will 
appear  for  trial  than  a  first  offender. 
Former  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Earl  J.  Silbert.  makes 
this  point  persuasively: 

The  utter  absurdity  of  this  result  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  argument  defense  law- 
yers routinely  make  and  Judges  too  often 
accept:  The  defendant  should  be  released 
because  his  extensive  record  of  criminal  ar- 
rests and  convictions  for  serious  crimes 
without  any  charge  of  flight  is  persuasive 
proof  that  he  appears  in  court  as  required. 
The  logical  extension  of  this  argument  is 
that  the  more  crimes  a  defendant  has  com- 
mitted, the  stronger  his  argument  for  re- 
lease." 

Without  any  consideration  of  dan- 
gerousness  allowed  by  the  current  Bail 
Reform  Act,  a  recidivist  may  actually 
content  that  his  lengthy  criminal 
record  is  good  reason  for  his  pretrial 
release. 

The  current  law  also  puts  judges  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  A  judge  with  a 
sense  of  duty  to  protect  the  irmocent 
probably  takes  quietly  into  account  a 
defendant's  dangerousness  by  setting 
bail  beyond  his  means.  This  puts  the 
judge  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
considering  in  fact  matters  he  must 
ignore  under  the  law.  The  "Interim 
Report  of  the  State  of  New  York  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Penal  and  Criminal  Code"  commented 
on  this  situation  in  recommending  a 
change  of  law: 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  average 
judge  will,  regardless  of  the  reasons  given 
by  him.  deny  bail  to  a  defendant  charged 
with  forcible  rape  and  having  an  unsavory 
record  of  sex  crimes,  no  matter  how  certain 
he  may  be  that  the  defendant  will  appear  in 
court  when  required;  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  such  practice  .  .  .  has  the  approval  of 
the  general  public.  .  .  .  Upon  the  premise 
that  in  many  instances  preventive  detention 
is  in  fact  necessary  for  public  protection  and 
will  inevitably  be  practiced  even  though  not 
specifically  authorized,  the  proposal  realisti- 
cally and  implicitly  recognizes  danger  to  the 
community  as  a  valid  consideration  in  the 
determination  of  any  ball  application." 

Judges  themselves  have  candidly 
commented  on  their  policy  of  disre- 
garding this  unworkable  law.  Judge 
Tim  Murphy  formerly  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
said  before  a  House  Committee  that: 

An  unreasonable  law  has  the  ultimate 
effect  of  forcing  those  who  administer  it  to 
ignore  it,  calloused  of  the  consequences,  or 
else  to  make  extreme  rationalizations  in  cir- 
cumventing it:  this  applies  to  Judges.  You 
cannot  expect  Judges  to  follow  the  letter  of 
a  law  that  requires  them  to  turn  many  dan- 
gerous criminals  loose  day  after  day." 

The  other  side  of  this  dilemma  for 
judges  is  that  a  conscientious  judge 
could,  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
find  himself  under  popular  attack  for 
releasing  repeating  offenders.  What- 
ever the  strict  legal  test  for  pretrial  re- 
lease, however,  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity is,  and  always  has  been,  a  major 
consideration  for  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  bail.  Federal  judges  should 
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be  given  the  necessary  discretion 
under  the  law  to  protect  the  communi- 
ty by  the  honest  use  of  preventive  de- 
tention, and  not  solely  by  setting  a 
preposterously  high  bail  figure  obsten- 
sibly  to  prevent  flight. 

COURTS  ALREADY  PREDICT  BEHAVIOR 

Changing  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966  to  grant  Federal  judges  the  dis- 
cretion to  use  the  peril  a  defendant 
may  pose  to  the  neighborhood  as  a  cri- 
teria  in  pretrial   release   proceedings 
would  remedy  each  of  the  problems 
just    discussed.    This    would    involve 
judges  in  weighing  the  potential  for 
future  violence  based  on  the  defend- 
ant's  past   record.   These   determina- 
tions, however,  are  not  unusual  for 
courts.   The   Bail   Reform   Act   itself 
allows  a  judge  to  examine  the  sus- 
pect's  proclivity   for   future   violence 
when   determining   bail   in   a   capital 
case.  Moreover,  the  same  bail  law  re- 
quires the  courts  to  predict  the  poten- 
tial for  flight  by  the  defendant  in  all 
instances   of   pretrial    release.   When 
balancing    protection    of    the    public 
against  the  first  amendment  right  to 
hold  a  mass  demonstration,  the  courts 
also  must  weigh  the  potential  for  vio- 
lence. Thus,  projecting  potentialities 
and    tendencies    in    the    interest    of 
public  safety  is  not  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  the  courts.  The  1966  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  reinforced 
this  principle: 

After  considering  the  opposing  arguments, 
the  majority  concludes  that  the  courts  are 
presently  capable  of  identifying  those  de- 
fendants who  pose  so  great  a  threat  to  the 
community  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
leased, and  that  a  constitutionally  sound 
statute  authorizing  detention  in  cerUin 
cases  can  be  drawn. " 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
when  the  court  makes  a  determination 
about  the  likelihood  of  dangerous  con- 
duct between  arrest  and  trial,  it  is  not 
idly  gazing  into  a  nonexistent  crystal 
ball,  but  instead  examming  a  reliable 
record  of  past  conduct.  The  current 
Bail  Act,  in  effect,  blacks  out  that 
aspect  of  the  record  most  relevant  to 
public  safety,  dangerousness  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  leaves  the  court  to  make 
its  projection  based  solely  on  the  risk 
that  the  suspect  will  not  show  for 
trial.  The  current  law  does  not  prevent 
courts  from  predicting,  but  only  with- 
draws some  of  the  record  that  would 
make  the  forecast  reliable. 

THE  PIPTH  AMENDMENT 

The  fifth  amendment  forbids  any  of- 
ficial restraints  on  liberty  without 
"due  process  of  law."  If  this  were  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  no  individual 
could  be  detained  before  convicted, 
law  enforcement  officers  would  also  be 
barred  from  apprehending  any  suspect 
to  stand  trial.  Former  Attorney  Gener- 
al John  N.  Mitchell  makes  this  point 
very  forcibly: 

If  such  a  pretrial  presumption  of  Inno- 
cense  existed  as  a  bar  to  detention  of  the 


dangerous  before  trial,  it  would  also  bar  pre- 
trial detention  of  those  charged  with  capiUl 
offenses,  those  held  on  money  bond  and 
could  even  be  extended  to  prevent  police 
from  arresting  persons  and  taking  them  into 
custody  on  probable  cause." 

Clearly  the  fifth  amendment  cannot 
be  construed  as  an  absolute  ban  on 
pretrial  detention.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  provided  a  more  reasonable  read- 
ing of  the  amendment: 

The  fact  that  liberty  cannot  be  inhibited 
without  due  process  does  not  mean  that  it 
can  under  no  circumstances  be  Inhibited. 

The  requirements  of  due  process  are  a 
function  not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  gov- 
ernmental restriction  imposed,  but  also  of 
the  extent  of  the  necessity  for  the  restric- 
tion." 

Accordingly,  the  Individual's  liberty 
must  be  balanced  against  the  society's 
reasons  for  restraint.  In  the  case  of 
conditions  placed  on  pretrial  liberty, 
there  are  two  very  reasonable  explana- 
tions for  the  restriction:  To  Insure  the 
individual  will  appear  to  stand  trial, 
and  to  protect  the  community.  The 
Bail  Act  already  accommodates  the 
first,  but.  despite  the  overwhelming 
historical,  legal,  and  sociological  evi- 
dence, disregards  the  latter.  The  fifth 
amendment,  however,  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  a  bar  to  detention  on  the 
basis  of  dangerousness.  Already  the 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  various 
forms  of  detention  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection." 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  bill  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  legislation 
that  passed  the  Senate  98  to  1  in  the 
97th  Congress.  To  summarize,  this  bill 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

First,  it  would  permit  Federal  courts 
to  consider  the  safety  of  other  persons 
or  of  the  community  generally  in 
making  pretrial  release  decisions.  The 
risk  of  flight  is  currently  the  only 
factor  that  may  be  considered  by  the 
court. 

Second,  if  the  court  determines  that 
simple  pretrial  release  would  not  rea- 
sonably assure  appearance  at  trial,  or 
that  it  might  endanger  the  safety  of 
other  persons  or  of  the  commimity,  it 
may  set  conditions  upon  release.  The 
list  of  discretionary  release  conditions 
is  expanded  from  present  law.  A  man- 
datory condition  for  every  release  is 
that  the  defendant  must  not  commit 
any  Federal.  SUte.  or  local  crime 
during  the  period  of  his  release. 

Third.  If  the  court  finds  that  no  con- 
dition will  reasonably  assure  trial  ap- 
pearance or  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  if  it  further  establishes  a 
probable  cause  that  the  defendant 
committed  the  offense  for  which  he 
has  been  arrested,  it  may  order  the 
pretrial  detention  of  the  accused 
party. 

Fourth,  only  those  individuals 
charged  with  (or  who  have  a  history 
of)  commission  of  crimes  of  violence, 
serious  drug  offenses,  or  capital  of- 
fenses would  be  subject  to  possible  de- 
tention pretrial,  unless  the  court  or 


the  U.S.  attorney  makes  a  specific 
motion  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider 
pretrial  release. 

Fifth,  a  judge  may  not  impose  any 
financial  condition  of  release  that  re- 
sults In  the  pretrial  detention  of  the 
person.  This  will  preclude  the  judicial 
subterfuge  of  using  extraordinarily 
high  money  baQ  to  detain  an  individ- 
ual who  might  pose  a  risk  to  communi- 
ty security.  In  the  event  of  need  to 
protect  conununity  safety,  the  judicial 
officer  may  convene  a  hearing  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  regarding  pretrial 
release  or  detention. 

Sixth,  the  presumption  would  be  re- 
versed with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
to  release  a  convicted  person  pending 
sentence  or  appeal.  Under  present  law, 
the  court  is  required  to  treat  such  an 
individual  imder  the  identical  release 
standards  as  a  nonconvicted  individ- 
ual, unless  it  has  reason  to  believe  that 
no  condition  of  release  will  reasonably 
assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee  or 
pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or 
to  the  community.  This  presumption 
would  be  reversed  with  the  convicted 
individual  subject  to  release  only  if 
the  court  finds,  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence,  that  he  Is  not  likely  to 
flee  or  to  pose  a  danger  to  any  other 
persons  or  to  the  community. 

Seventh,  new  sanctions  would  be  es- 
tablished to  deter  individuals  from  vio- 
lating release  conditions. 

Eighth,  law  enforcement  officers 
would  receive  new  authority  to  arrest 
individuals  who  violated  certain  re- 
lease conditions. 

This  reform  of  our  current  ball  laws 
is  necessary  to  simply  allow  Federal 
judges  to  consider  whether  suspects 
might  become  a  menace  to  public 
safety  if  released.  It  would  provide 
courts  with  the  discretion  to  reduce 
the  alarming  growth  of  crime  commit- 
ted by  individuals  free  on  bail.  It 
would  also  eliminate  subterfuge  of  set- 
ting high  money  bail  to  detain  defend- 
ants who  might  pose  a  risk  to  commu- 
nity security. 

Moreover  it  would  honor  a  tradition 
reaching  back  to  1215  of  protecting 
the  community  against  the  appre- 
hended In  cormectlon  with  a  violent 
crime.  FlnaUy,  it  would  not  be  repug- 
nant to  either  the  eighth  or  fifth 
amendment,  indeed  using  bail  condi- 
tions to  protect  the  public  was  not 
only  a  practice  at  the  time  of  the 
drafting  of  those  amendments  but  also 
a  course  of  conduct  supported  by  the 
Constitution  until  changed  by  Con- 
gress in  1966. 

This  vitally  important  criminal  jus- 
tice reform  legislation  wiU  certainly  be 
a  matter  given  a  high  priority  this 
year.  Crime  Is  not  going  to  wait  until 
the  Senate  has  proper  machinery  in 
place  to  combat  it;  it  will  continue  to 
take  place  at  alarming  rates. 
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the  need  for  giving  trial 
flexibility  in  determln- 
to  order  the  release  of 
of  crime.  In  addition, 
favors    this    bill. 
No.  38  of  the  Attor- 
s  Task  Force  on  Violent 
for  granting  courts  the  au- 


thority to  hold  persons  pending  trial 
who  are  found  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  to  pose  a  threat  of  danger  to 
any  person  or  the  community.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  testified  in  sup- 
port of  a  similar  bill  during  the  97th 
Congress. 

One  aspect  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1983,  however,  troubles  me.  The 
trials  of  persons  detailed  should  com- 
mence within  60  days  of  their  confine- 
ment in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  defendant  who  has  yet  been  adju- 
dicated guilty  or  not  guilty.  Due  proc- 
ess requires  that  pretrial  detention  not 
be  used  to  punish  an  accused.  Rather, 
the  legitimate  Government  interest  is 
in  preventing  further  dangerous  acts 
by  the  detainee  pending  his  expedited 
trial  on  criminal  charges. 

Past  congressional  hearings  on  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act  discuss  the  need  for 
granting  high  priority  to  trials  for  per- 
sons in  pretrial  detention.  At  those 
hearings  Prof.  Daniel  J.  Freed  of  Yale 
University  Law  School  expressed  the 
need  for  special  treatment  of  persons 
held  pending  trial  because  of  the  ex- 
treme restriction  of  their  freedom. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  reported  that  their  guidelines 
already  contain  priority  treatment  of 
persons  held  awaiting  trial. 

Fairness  and  justice  require  that  the 
court  adjust  its  calendar  to  accommo- 
date a  speedy  trial  for  persons  being 
held  pending  a  determination  of  their 
guilt  or  innocence. 

At  the  proper  time  I  may.  again,  in- 
troduce amendments  to  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  that  would  require  the 
trial  for  the  accused  start  within  60 
days  from  the  date  of  confinement.  Of 
course,  a  defendant  may  make  motions 
for  continuances  if  he  is  not  prepared 
to  proceed  at  the  end  of  60  days. 
Absent  changed  circumstances,  the  de- 
fendant will  be  detained  during  the  ex- 
tended period.  In  like  fashion,  the 
Government  may  make  a  motion  to 
have  the  trial  begin  at  some  point 
beyond  the  60  days.  Where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  moving  party,  however, 
the  judge  will  be  required  to  reexam- 
ine the  need  for  continued  confine- 
ment of  the  defendant  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  first  60  days. 

This  amendment  will  make  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1983  an  even  better  bill. 
The  amendment  does  not  place  an  un- 
reasonable burden  on  the  prosecution, 
nor  does  it  weaken  the  court's  ability 
to  protect  any  other  person  or  the 
community. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1983.  This  bill  contains  far-reaching 
and  essential  reforms  in  Federal  law 
relating  to  bail. 

The  bill  would  permit  judges  to  con- 
sider the  dangerousness  of  the  defend- 
ant in  establishing  the  conditions  of 
bail  release.  The  bill  also  makes  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  existing  law  on 


money  bail.  It  prohibits  the  use  of 
money  bail  as  a  means  to  assure  a  de- 
fendant's appearance  at  trial,  and 
limits  the  amount  of  money  bail  to  the 
defendant's  ability  to  pay. 

This  bill  confronts  the  reality  of  bail 
today  and  mandates  real  reforms.  It 
requires  actual  consideration  by 
judges  of  the  two  essential  issues  in 
any  bail  decision— whether  the  defend- 
ant poses  a  danger  to  the  community 
and  whether  the  defendant  is  likely  to 
flee  before  trial.  On  the  record,  consid- 
eration of  these  factors  will  eliminate 
the  unacceptable  abuses  that  have 
become  all  too  routine  under  present 
practice.  Dangerous  defendants  would 
no  longer  be  released  into  the  commu- 
nity to  rob  and  kill  again.  And  defend- 
ants will  no  longer  be  jailed  awaiting 
trial  because  they  are  too  poor  to  meet 
the  bail  that  has  been  set. 

The  reforms  included  in  this  meas- 
ure were  specifically  endorsed  today 
by  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  William  French  Smith  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  organized 
crime. 

This  measure  represents  a  gain  for 
civil  liberties,  a  gain  for  law  enforce- 
ment, and  a  gain  for  the  safety  of  com- 
munities across  the  Nation.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  quickly  to  pass  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

FEDERAL  ANTI-TAMFERIMG  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  recent  incidents  involving 
malicious  tampering  with  consumer 
products,  I  am  introducing  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  ranking  minority 
Member.  Senator  Biden,  and  a  large 
nimiber  of  my  colleagues,  the  Federal 
Anti-Tampering  Act.  This  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  S.  3048  from  the  97th  Congress, 
which  passed  this  body  on  December 
16,  1982. 

We  are  all  sadly  aware  of  several 
horrible  events  in  recent  months 
which  have  seriously  undermined 
public  confidence  in  the  safety  of  con- 
sumer products,  such  as  over-the- 
counter  drugs.  Certain  persons  with 
what  is  clearly  criminal  intent  have 
tampered  or  threatened  to  tamper 
with  these  items  by  tainting  them 
with  highly  poisonous  or  noxious  sub- 
stances. This  has  had  various  unfortu- 
nate results. 

In  Chicago,  several  persons  died 
after  taking  Tylenol  capsules  filled 
with  cyanide.  Manufacturers  have 
been  forced  to  recall  certain  products 
at  great  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer.  The 
innocent  public  has  become  apprehen- 
sive about  the  safety  of  products 
found  on  grocery  and  drugstore 
shelves.  "Copycats"  have  been  encour- 
aged by  news  reports  of  these  inci- 
dents. 

The  full  force  of  the  law  and  the  in- 
vestigative resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  brought  to  bear 


on  this  unjustifiable  conduct  and  its 
devastating  aftermath.  Just  as  the 
Federal  Government  acts  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  certain  unscrupu- 
lous and  dangerous  products,  so  must 
it  forcefully  address  these  sorrowful 
incidents  under  the  powers  granted  by 
the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. With  this  goal  in  mind,  the  bipar- 
tisan Federal  Anti-Tampering  Act 
would  create  new  offenses  in  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  would 
impose  strong  penalties  aimed  at  de- 
terring this  type  of  criminal  activity. 

First,  where  there  is  an  intent  to  kill 
or  endanger  any  person  or  to  damage  a 
business  reputation,  it  would  be  illegal 
to  do  any  act  which  results  in  the 
adulteration  of  a  food,  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic,  or  to  tamper  with  a  hazard- 
ous sut>stance,  personal  care  or  house- 
hold article.  Attempts  would  also  be 
punished. 

Federal  jurisdiction  is  sufficiently 
expansive  to  deal  with  the  problem  ef- 
fectively, but  is  appropriately  limited 
to  certain  cases  involving  or  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  The  penalties  for 
a  tampering  or  adulteration  offense 
are  rightfully  substantial  in  this  bill. 
The  maximum  generally  is  20  years  of 
imprisonment  and/or  $20,000.  Howev- 
er, if  personal  injury  or  death  results, 
the  maximum  penalty  is  life  imprison- 
ment. 

The  act  is  also  intended  to  discour- 
age false  threats  relating  to  tampering 
incidents  which,  in  terms  of  potential 
damage  and  panic,  can  be  similar  to  hi- 
jacking threats.  It  would  make  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  convey  false  infor- 
mation concerning  an  alleged  attempt 
to  commit  a  tampering  offense,  with 
willful  and  malicious  intent  and  with 
knowledge  that  the  information  is 
false.  The  penalties  for  this  offense 


ing  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarlts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  216 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Anti-Tam- 
pering Act" 

Sec.  2.  Title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

"CHAPTER  56— ADULTERATION 
"§1211.  Malicious  injury  by  aduherating  a  prod- 
uct 

"(a)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injtire.  kill, 
or  endanger  the  health  or  safety  of  any 
person,  or  with  intent  to  cause  damage  or 
injury  to  the  business  reputation  of  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  other  business  entity  (1)  does  any 
act  which  results  in  a  food.  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic  being  adulterated  or  attempts  to 
do  any  such  act  or  (2)  tampers  or  attempts 
to  tamper  with  any  hazardous  substance  or 
any  other  article,  product,  or  commodity  of 
any  kind  or  class  which  is  produced  or  dis- 
tributed for  consumption  by  individuals  or 
use  by  individuals  for  purposes  of  personal 
care  or  in  the  performance  of  service  ren- 
dered within  the  household,  if  such  act  of 
adulteration  or  tampering  occurs  before  the 
food,  drug,  device,  cosmetic,  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  other  article,  product,  or  commod- 
ity is  introduced  or  delivered  for  introduc- 
tion into  Interstate  commerce,  while  such 
item  is  in  interstate  commerce,  while  such 
item  is  hold  for  sale  (whether  or  not  the 
first  sale)  after  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  if  such  act  of  adulteration  or  tam- 
pering otherwise  tiffects  interstate  com- 
merce, shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or  fined  not 
more  than  $20,000.  or  both,  or,  if  personal 
injury  or  death  results  to  another,  by  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life, 
"(b)  Whoever,  with  willful  and  malicious 
intent,  imparts  or  conveys  or  causes  to  be 
imparted   or   conveyed    false    information, 


this  Act  is  held  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its 
applications,  the  provision  shall  remain  in 
effect  in  all  of  its  valid  applications  that  are 
severable. 

Sec.  4.  The  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"56.  Adulteration 1211". 

miAUTY  or  csnnNAL  judgiixiits  act 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  reintroducing  today  legislation— 
the  Finality  of  Criminal  Judgments 
Act— that  would  provide  long  overdue 
improvements  in  Federal  procedures 
for  the  review  of  State  criminal  con- 
victions. This  legislation  is  identical  to 
S.  2838  which  I  introduced  during  the 
97th  Congress  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunm).  The  imme- 
diate legislation  is  the  product  of  2 
days  of  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  during  the  last 
Congress  on  S.  653  and  S.  2216.  prede- 
cessor legislation.  This  measure  has 
been  endorsed  not  only  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  but  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Association  of 
District  Attorneys,  the  Association  of 
State  Attorneys  General,  and  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Warren  Burger,  has  remarked: 
The  administration  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try is  plagued  and  t>ogged  down  with  lacli  of 
reasonable  finality  of  judgments  in  criminal 
cases. 

The  Finality  of  Criminal  Judgments 
Act  would  attempt  to  restore  a  balance 
between  the  interests  of  the  States 
(and  the  public  generally)  in  securing 
the  finality  of  their  criminal  judg- 
ments, with  the  equally  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  Government  in 
allowing  convicted  individuals  the  op- 


are  also  graduated,  based  on  the  sever-    knowing  the  information  to  be  false,  con-    portunity  to  challenge  the  constitu- 

cernlng  an  attempt  or  lUleged  attempt  be  ng    j^j     ^u^y  qj  particular  State  criminal 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act  which  •'  "^ 


ity  of  the  results.  If  personal  injury  or 
death  follows,  the  maximum  would  be 
life  Imprisonment.  Where  false  infor- 
mation causes  sustained  fear  for  per- 
sonal safety,  a  recall,  or  prohibition  on 
the  sale  of  a  product,  or  other  serious 
disruption  to  the  public,  the  maximum 
penalty  is  20  years  of  imprisonment 
and/or  $20,000.  These  penalties  are 
based  on  a  valuable  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Leahy  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
prompt  and  decisive  action  must  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
curtail  these  heinous  incidents  of 
product  tampering.  The  American  con- 
sumer has  a  right  to  feel  secure  from 
injury  and  death  gratuitously  inflicted 
by  coldblooded  criminals.  The  Federal 
Anti-Tampering  Act  is  an  appropriate 
exercise  of  Federal  authority  under 
the  Constitution  and  will  serve  as  an 
effective  deterrent  and  protective 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 


would  constitute  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  punished— 

"(i)  If  personal  Injury  or  death  results  to 
another,  by  Imprisonment  for  any  terms  of 
years  or  for  life; 

"(ii)  if  such  conduct  causes  any  person  to 
be  in  sustained  fear  for  his  or  another  per- 
son's safety,  causes  any  government  agency 
or  authority  to  direct  a  sale  prohibition 
against,  or  recall  of,  any  food,  drug  device, 
or  cosmetic  or  causes  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  association  to  Im- 
plement such  prohibition  or  recall  in  re- 
sponse to  such  conduct,  or  causes  other  seri- 
ous disruption  to  the  public,  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  both. 

"(c)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  "food", 
drug',  'device',  "cosmetic",  and  adulterated' 
shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to  those 
terms  in  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  301-392); 
'hazardous  substance"  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing ascribed  to  that  term  In  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1261 
(f))."". 

Sec.  3.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  held 
Invalid,  all  valid  provisions  that  are  sever- 
able shall  remain  in  effect.  If  a  provision  of 


procedures. 

As  a  result  of  archaic  Federal  laws, 
and  Federal  court  interpretations  of 
these  laws,  this  country  has  witnessed 
the  development  of  a  judicial  process 
in  which  criminal  cases  are  prolonged 
indefinitely  without  any  final  and  dis- 
positive determination  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. Resort  by  convicted  individuals 
to  repeated  appeals  and  petitions  of 
habeas  corpus  has  not  only  made  a 
mockery  of  the  concept  of  swift  and 
sure  punishment,  but  has  increasingly 
focused  our  criminal  justice  system  on 
issues  that  are  only  marginally  related 
to  the  fundamental  question  of  guilt 
or  innocence.  In  place  of  the  search 
for  truth— the  traditional  objective  of 
the  criminal  justice  system— we  have 
seen  the  substitution  of  the  search  for 
the  pr<x:edurally  perfect  trial. 

In  particular,  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  has  been  abused  beyond  all  rec- 
ognition. This  ancient  writ— one  that 
has  traditionally  been  a  cornerstone  in 
our  criminal  justice  foundation— has 
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become  a  tool  by  which  criminals  con- 
victed in  fair  rials  have  been  able  to 
delay  punishment  and  frustrate  the 
judicial  procea.  Our  Federal  court 
system  today  s  so  burdened  by  frivo- 
lous habeas  c(  rpus  petitions  that  jus- 
tice is  being  i  icreasingly  delayed  not 
only  in  criminal  cases  but  in  virtually 
every  kind  of  1  'ederal  case. 

I  would  emphasize,  however,  that 
my  concern  at  out  the  abuse  of  habeas 
petitions  is  no  primarily  motivated  by 
recognition  of  the  burden  that  these 
place  upon  thi ;  Federal  judiciary.  The 
Federal  judiciiry  must  never  be  too 
overburdened  to  deal  with  legitimate 
habeas  petitio  is  submitted  by  individ- 
uals who  may  be  wrongfully  incarcer- 
ated by  a  Stat » judgment.  The  Consti- 
tution itself  lefers  explicitly  to  this 
guarantee  (article  I.  section  9). 
Rather,  what  ( loncems  me  most  is  that 
the  present  de  luge  of  habeas  petitions 
is  threateninr  the  integrity  of  our 
Federal  struc  ure  of  government.  A 
healthy  syst;m  of  federalism— in 
which  powers  are  dispersed  and  divid- 
ed among  a  national  government  and 
State  govemn  ents— is  as  important  to 
the  protectior  of  our  individual  free- 
doms as  any  3ther  institution  within 
our  political  a  nd  legal  system.  As  Jus- 
tice Lewis  Pov  ell  has  remarked  in  this 
respect: 

The  present  s  ope  of  habeas  corpus  tends 
to  undermine  the  values  inherent  in  our 
Federal  system  of  government.  To  the 
extent  that  eve-y  State  criminal  judgment 
is  to  be  subject  indefinitely  to  broad  and 
repetitious  Ped«  ral  oversight,  we  render  the 
actions  of  Stat*  courts  a  serious  disrespect 
in  derogation  o  the  constitutional  balance 
between  the  tw<  systems. 

Where  ther;  are  serious  defects  in 
the  State  crininal  justice  process.  I 
would  yield  tq  no  one  in  my  belief  that 
there  ought  V  >  be  ultimate  recourse  to 
another  judic  al  forum.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  belie  ve  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  rat  ical  restructuring  of  our 
criminal  justi  :e  system  in  which  final 
State  court  judgments  are  often 
viewed  as  litt  e  more  than  preliminary 
judgments,  pi  eliminary  to  repeated  ef- 
forts to  secur ;  creative  and  irmovative 
new  interpret  Eitions  of  the  defendant's 
constitutiona  rights.  Among  other 
things,  we  hive  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  under  o  iir  constitutional  system. 
the  State  ju<  iciary  is  obligated  every 
bit  as  much  a  >  the  Federal  judiciary  to 
abide  by  the  policies  and  principles  of 
the  U.S.  Cons  titution. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  wo  ild  like  to  briefly  outline 
the  provisior  s  of  this  extremely  im- 
portant legis  ation.  If  Congress  is  fi- 
nally prepared  to  set  an  example  for 
the  States  snd  restore  the  rule  of 
reason  that  ought  to  prevail  within 
our  criminal  justice  system,  reform  of 
habeas  corpus  procedures  is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  such  other  necessary 
reforms  as  a  wlition  of  the  exclusion 
ary  rule,  bai  reform,  modification  of 
the  insanity  defense,  capital  punish- 
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visions  of  the  proposed  legislation  are  lation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows:  Record,  as  follows: 
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Section  1.— This  section  provides  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  be  known  as  the 
•Finality  of  Criminal  Judgments  Act". 

Section  2.— This  section  would  prohibit 
convicted  individuals  from  raising  in  their 
habeas  petitions  issues  that  could  have  been 
raised  properly  in  State  criminal  proceed- 
ings but  were  not.  An  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral rule  is  established  if  the  defendant  suf- 
fered actual  prejudice  as  a  result  of  not 
being  able  to  raise  the  issue  through  habeas 
corpus,  and  (1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim 
in  State  court  resulted  from  unlawful  State 
actions:  (2)  the  issue  related  to  a  newly  cre- 
ated Federal  constitutional  right  that  was 
deemed  retroactive  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
or  (3)  the  claim  is  based  upon  facts  that 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  known  at  an 
earlier  period.  Section  2  would  also  establish 
a  general  one  year  statute  of  limitation 
upon  most  habeas  petitions. 

Section  3.— This  would  amend  present 
Federal  law  to  invest  in  Federal  circuit 
court  judges  exclusive  authority  to  issue 
certificates  of  probable  cause  for  appeal  in 
habeas  corpus  procedings.  as  well  as  a  simi- 
lar certificate  program  for  appeals  by  Feder- 
al prisoners  in  collateral  relief  proceedings. 
Such  judges  are  in  the  best  position  to 
assess  whether  or  not  there  is  a  reasonable 
possibility  of  reversal  that  would  warrant 
such  a  certificate  of  appeal.  Under  present 
law.  both  district  and  circuit  court  judges 
are  empowered  to  make  this  determination. 
Section  4.— This  section  is  a  technical  sec- 
tion that  would  make  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Appellate  Rules  to  conform  them 
with  the  changes  made  in  section  3. 

Section  5.— This  section  would  establish 
the  principle  that  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
will  not  be  granted  in  Federal  court  unless 
the  applicant  for  such  a  writ  has  generally 
exhausted  any  remedies  still  available  to 
him  in  the  SUte  court  system.  Further,  an 
application  may  be  denied  on  its  substantive 
merits  even  though  such  exhaustion  of 
SUte  remedies  has  not  taken  place.  Section 
5  would  also  enhance  the  deference  shown 
by  Federal  habeas  corpus  courts  for  deter- 
minations and  findings  made  by  State 
courts. 

Section  6.— This  section  would  enact  a 
number  of  changes  in  Federal  law  necessary 
to  ensure  conformity  with  changes  already 
enacted  in  earlier  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  brief  synopsis  of 
the  "Finality  of  Criminal  Judgments 
Act"  does  not.  of  course,  begin  to  ex- 
plore some  of  the  complexities  that 
are  involved  in  this  issue.  The  fimda- 
mental  point,  however,  is  that  this  leg- 
islation would  establish  a  far  more  ap- 
propriate sense  of  balance  in  our 
criminal  justice  system,  a  balance  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  State  and 
the  Federal  courts,  a  balance  between 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
rights  of  society,  and  a  balance  be- 
tween the  pursuit  of  the  procedurally 
perfect  trial  and  the  fair  trial. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  legislation  as  a  critical  first 
step  in  expediting  the  dispensation  of 
justice  in  our  criminal  justice  system. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  text  of  this  legislation  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


S.  217 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Finality  of  Crimi- 
nal Judgments  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2244  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

■(d)  When  a  person  in  custody  pursuant 
to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  fails  to 
raise  a  claim  in  State  proceedings  at  the 
time  or  in  the  manner  required  by  State 
rules  of  procedure,  the  claim  shall  not  be 
entertained  in  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  unless  actual  prejudice  re- 
sulted to  the  applicant  from  the  alleged 
denial  of  the  Federal  right  asserted  and— 

"(1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  properly 
or  to  have  it  heard  in  State  proceedings  was 
the  result  of  State  action  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  Federal  right  asserted  was  newly 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quent to  the  procedural  default  and  is  retro- 
actively applicable:  or 

"(3)  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default. 

"(e)  A  one-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  a  person  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  judgment  of  a  SUte  court.  The  limiU- 
tion  period  shall  run  from  the  latest  of  the 
following  times: 

"(1)  the  time  at  which  SUte  remedies  are 
exhausted: 

"(2)  the  time  at  which  the  impediment  to 
filing  an  application  created  by  State  action 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  is  removed,  where  the  ap- 
plicant was  prevented  from  filing  by  such 
SUte  action; 

"(3)  the  time  at  which  the  Federal  right 
asserted  was  initially  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  right  has  been 
newly  recognized  by  the  Court  and  is  retro- 
actively applicable:  or 

"(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2253  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■§  2253.  Appeal 

"In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  or  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title 
before  a  circuit  or  district  judge,  the  final 
order  shall  be  subject  to  review,  on  appeal, 
by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where 
the  proceeding  is  had. 

"There  shall  be  no  right  of  appeal  from 
such  an  order  in  a  proceeding  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  a  warrant  to  remove,  to  another 
district  or  place  for  commitment  or  trail,  a 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  United  SUtes.  or  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  his  detention  pending  removal  pro- 
ceedings. 

"An  appeal  may  not  be  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  from  the  final  order  in  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  where  the  detention  com- 
plained of  arises  out  of  process  issued  by  a 
SUte  court,  or  from  the  final  order  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title, 
unless  a  circuit  justice  or  judge  issues  a  cer- 
tificate of  probable  cause.". 


Sec.  4.  Federal  Rule  of  Appellate  Proce- 
dure 22  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Rule  22.  Habeaa  Corpui  and  Section  2253  Pro- 
ceedings 

"(a)  Appucation  for  am  Original  Writ  or 
Habeas  Corpus.— An  application  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  made  to  the  ap- 
propriate district  court.  If  application  Is 
made  to  a  circuit  judge,  the  application  will 
ordinarily  be  transferred  to  the  appropriate 
district  court.  If  an  application  is  made  to  or 
transferred  to  the  district  court  and  denied, 
renewal  of  the  application  before  a  circuit 
judge  is  not  favored:  the  proper  remedy  is 
by  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  from  the 
order  of  the  district  court  denying  the  writ. 
"(b)  Necessity  op  Certificate  op  Proba- 
ble Cause  por  Appeal.— In  a  habeas  corpus 
proceeding  in  which  the  detention  com- 
plained of  arises  out  of  process  issued  by  a 
State  court,  and  in  a  motion  proceeding  pur- 
suant to  section  2255  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  an  appeal  by  the  applicant  or 
movant  may  not  proceed  unless  a  circuit 
judge  issues  a  certificate  of  probable  cause. 
If  a  request  for  a  certificate  of  probable 
cause  is  addressed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  it 
shall  be  deemed  addressed  to  the  judges 
thereof  and  shall  be  considered  by  a  circuit 
judge  or  judges  as  the  court  deems  appropri- 
ate. If  no  express  request  for  a  certificate  is 
filed,  the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  a  request  addressed  to  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals.  If  an  appeal 
is  taken  by  a  SUte  or  the  government  or  its 
represenutive.  a  certificate  of  probable 
cause  is  not  required.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2254  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  "(e)"  and  "(f)"  as  subsections 
"(f)"  and  "(g)"  respectively,  and  is  further 
amended— 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  SUte  court  shall 
not  be  granted  unless  it  appears  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  exhausted  the  remedies  avail- 
able in  the  courts  of  the  SUte,  or  that  there 
is  either  an  absence  of  available  SUte  cor- 
rective process  or  the  existence  of  circum- 
stances rendering  such  process  Ineffective  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  applicant.  An  ap- 
plication may  be  denied  on  the  merlU  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  the  applicant  to 
exhaust  the  remedies  available  in  the  courts 
of  the  SUte.": 

(b)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  reading 
as  follows: 

"(d)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  In  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  with  respect  to  any  claim 
that  has  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  In 
State  proceedings.":  and 

(c)  by  redesignating  subsection  "(d)"  as 
subsection  "(e)."  and  amending  It  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  In  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  a 
person  in  custody  pursuant  to  the  judgment 
of  a  State  court,  a  full  and  fair  determina- 
tion of  a  factual  issue  made  in  the  case  by  a 
State  court  shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct. 
The  applicant  shall  have  the  burden  of  re- 
butting this  presumption  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2255  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
second  paragraph  and  the  penultimate 
paragraph  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 


"When  a  person  fails  to  raise  a  claim  at 
the  time  or  in  the  manner  required  by  Fed- 
eral rules  of  procedure,  the  claim  shall  not 
be  enterUined  in  a  motion  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  actual  prejudice  resulted  to  the 
movant  from  the  alleged  denial  of  the  right 
asserted  and— 

"(1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  proper- 
ly, or  to  have  It  heard,  was  the  result  of  gov- 
emmenUl  action  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  SUtes; 

"(2)  the  right  asserted  was  newly  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  subsequent  to 
the  procedural  default  and  is  retroactively 
applicable;  or 

"(3)  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default. 

"A  two-year  period  of  llmlUtion  shall 
apply  to  a  motion  under  this  section.  The 
limiUtion  period  shall  run  from  the  latest 
of  the  following  times: 

"(1)  the  time  at  which  the  judgment  of 
conviction  becomes  final; 

"(2)  the  time  at  which  the  Impediment  to 
making  a  motion  created  by  governmental 
action  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  is  removed,  where 
the  movant  was  prevented  from  making  a 
motion  by  such  govemmenUl  action: 

"(3)  the  time  at  which  the  right  asserted 
was  Initially  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  right  has  been  newly  rec- 
ognized by  the  Court  and  Is  retroactively  ap- 
plicable; or 

"(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence.". 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  happy  to  cosponsor  with  Senator 
Thurmond  the  finality  of  Criminal 
Judgments  Improvements  Act  which 
addresses  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
Federal  habeas  corpus  law. 

A  recent  poll  disclosed  that  over  70 
percent  of  the  American  people  have 
little  or  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  courts  to  convict  and  sentence 
criminals.  I  believe  that  this  lack  of 
public  confidence  in  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  well  founded,  and  that 
reform  of  our  courts  is  essential  to  the 
fight  against  crime.  One  importaint 
aspect  of  this  court  reform  must  be  es- 
tablishing finality  in  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  and  that  means  doing 
something  about  the  endless  number 
of  appeals  a  prisoner  is  able  to  file 
under  today's  Federal  habeas  corpus 
statutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  movement  to 
reform  our  inadequate  habeas  laws 
has  been  growing  nationwide.  Attor- 
neys general  swross  the  country  have 
written  and  Implored  the  Congress  to 
act  promptly  to  rectify  this  problem. 
Recently,  Jim  Smith,  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Florida,  sent  a 
letter  of  support  for  habeas  corpus 
reform.  He  joins  the  many  others  in- 
volved In  our  criminal  justice  system 
who  have  called  on  us  to  act  to  restore 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  its  origi- 
nal purpose. 

The  bill  that  I  cosponsor  with  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  was  designed  to  address 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  current 
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system.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
give  greater  respect  to  orderly  State 
court  procedures;  to  assure  that 
habeas  corpus  cases  are  considered  in 
a  timely  manner;  and  to  instill  the 
notion  of  finality  of  judgment  into  our 
State  criminal  justice  systems. 

I  believe  that  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs is  harmful  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  our  courts.  First  of  all,  the 
easy  availability  of  review  after  review 
is  at  odds  with  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  judicial 
system:  the  notion  of  finality.  Habeas 
cases  relltlgate  the  facts  and  Issues 
that  were  decided  in  the  State  courts. 
The  current  system  operates  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  that  a  prisoner,  duly 
convicted  in  a  full  and  fair  State  pro- 
ceeding, can  challenge  that  conviction 
time  and  time  again,  for  years  or  even 
decades  after  his  State  court  convic- 
tion became  final.  Factu^  Issues  can 
end  up  being  redetermin«mong  after 
the  crime  was  committed  an&  the  ini- 
tial trial  was  held.  In  the  meantime, 
evidence  may  have  disappeared  or  key 
witnesses  may  no  longer  remember 
crucial  details.  The  State  Is  prejudiced 
by  these  long  delays,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, the  delays  hurt  the  reliability 
of  the  fact-finding  process.  Needless  to 
say.  extensive  Federal  court  review  of 
State  court  convictions  can  create  un- 
necessary friction  between  the  State 
court  system  and  the  Federal  courts. 

This  lack  of  finality  hampers  the 
justice  system  In  other  ways  as  well.  It 
erodes  the  deterrence  factor  in  swift 
and  sure  punishment  of  the  guilty.  It 
ercxles  public  confidence  in  the  courts 
and  in  the  criminal  justice  system  to 
deal  with  crime  and.  in  turn,  fosters 
fear.  Furthermore,  the  sheer  volume 
of  petitions  filed  is  a  stain  on  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  our  courts.  When  our 
prosecutors,  defense  attorneys  and 
judges  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to 
reviewing  and  processing  these  peti- 
tions, we  end  up  diluting  the  resources 
of  the  courts.  We  then  add  to  the 
delay  in  bringing  original  criminal  and 
civil  cases  to  trial.  Ironically,  the  flood 
of  petitions  may  actually  hurt  those 
who  have  valid  habeas  claims. 

I  believe  that  if  a  person  does  not 
get  a  fair  trial  in  the  State  courts,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  one  In  the  Feder- 
al courts.  But  I  also  believe  that  our 
criminal  justice  system  cainnot  serve 
society  if  we  allow  any  case  to  be  re- 
opened at  any  time,  and  on  practically 
any  grounds.  These  beliefs  can  be  bal- 
anced. In  today's  system,  however, 
they  are  not  balanced.  Senator  Thuh- 
MOND's  and  my  bill  which  has  just 
been  Introduced  and  S.  117.  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983.  which  Senator 
NuNN  and  I  introduced  yesterday  are 
attempts  to  strike  a  more  equitable 
balance. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  law  review  ar- 
ticle written  by  Florida  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jim  Smith  for  the  most  recent 
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Journal  of  Criminal  Law 
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a  federal  court  now  to  hold  a 
f^tual  claims  which  were  long 
fairly    determined    in    the 
is,  I  think,  to  frustrate  the 
administration  of  criminal 
the  fundamental  struc- 
f^deral  system,  and  to  debase 
of  Habeas  Corpus  .  .  ." » 
Soxa,   the  Court  upheld  the 
f  Kieral  court  to  grant  habeas 
notwithstanding  the  petition- 
to  appeal  his  conviction  out 
he  were  successful  he  might 
a  possible  death  sentence, 
set  forth  the  requirement 
to  forfeit  his  right  to  a  consid- 
federal  claim,  there  had  to  be 
by-pass"  of  state  court  proce- 
applicant.  This  deliberate  by- 
be  "an  intentional  relinquish- 
of  a  known  right  or 
the  applicant  after  consulta- 
counsel.'  Justice  Clark 
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:o  the  effective  administration 
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of  federal  hat>eas  corpus  since 


1963  has  den  lonstrated  that  Townsend  and 
Fay  have  not  withstood  the  test  of  time  and 
that  the  Justices  who  dissented  in  those 
cases  perceived  correctly  the  abuses  which 
would  result  |uid  the  effect  they  would  have 
upon  the  adiiinistration  of  Justice.  Indeed, 
the  decision  in  Wainright  v.  Sykea*  vindi- 
cated the  I  osition  espoused  by  Justice 
Harlan  in  .  ^ay  and  undercut  the  basic 
premise  of  T  ivonsend  that  state  courts  were 
not  compete!  it  to  dispose  of  and  protect  the 
federal  const  tutional  rights  of  persons  tried 
in  state  coun  s. 

Although  qecent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  constridted  the  scope  of  habeas  corpus 
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relief  by  strengthening  the  rule  of  Wain- 
right  v.  Sykea.^  and  have  recognized  the  le- 
gitimate need  for  finality  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.*  congressional  reform  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  is  essential  to  curb  exist- 
ing abuses.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Florida,  I 
proposed  certain  amendments  to  28  n.S.C. 
sections  636(bKl)<B).  2244,  and  2254(d), 
fUed  last  year  as  S.  653  and  H.R.  3416.* 

I.  THE  REVIEW  BY  FEDERAL  MAGISTRATES  OP 
STATE  COURT  CRimNAL  COITVICTIONS 

Currently.  28  U.S.C.  section  636(b)(lKB) 
authorizes  United  SUtes  magistrates  to  con- 
duct evidentiary  hearings  on  habeas  corpus 
applications  for  post-trial  relief  by  individ- 
uals convicted  in  state  court  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. The  magistrate  submits  to  the  judge 
proposed  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions for  disposition  of  the  case,  which  the 
judge  may  accept  or  reject. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  28  U.S.C. 
section  636(bKl)<B)  conUined  in  section  1 
of  H.R.  3416  would  prohibit  United  SUtes 
magistrates  from  conducting  evidentiary 
hearings  in  sUte  habeas  corpus  cases  with- 
out consent  of  the  parties.  The  states  have 
no  interest  in  how  much  authority  Congress 
confers  upon  magistrates  with  respect  to 
federal  criminal  proceedings.  Some  states 
are  of  the  position,  however,  that  magis- 
trates should  not  have  the  authority  to 
make  findings  of  fact  that,  in  practical 
effect,  overrule  decisions  rendered  by  state 
trial  judges  and  even  state  supreme  courts. 
A  federal  district  judge  should  overrule 
state  decisions  only  if  the  judge's  appoint- 
ment comes  under  article  III  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
Congress'  power  to  authorize  a  magistrate 
to  conduct  evidentiary  hearings,  this  does 
not  mean  that  Congress  must  grant  such  au- 
thority or  that  the  present  law  should  not 
be  overturned.  If  one  views  federal  habeas 
corpus  as  an  essential  requisite  to  insuring 
the  protection  of  individual  freedoms,  then 
it  would  seem  that  an  experienced  judicial 
officer  should  hear  the  disputed  facts.  If 
Congress  were  to  eliminate  the  magistrates' 
role  in  conducting  evidentiary  hearings, 
leaving  it  up  to  federal  judges  alone  to  per- 
form such  a  fact  finding  function.  Congress 
would  avoid  duplicative  evidentiary  hearings 
and  would  prevent  judges  from  merely 
"rubber  stamping "  the  magistrate's  factual 
findings.  Under  my  proposal,  federal  magis- 
trates would  still  handle  all  aspects  of 
habeas  corpus  petitions  except  evidentiary 
hearings,  over  which  a  magistrate  would 
have  jurisdiction  only  if  the  parties  consent 
to  it. 

II.  THE  FEDERAL  LITIGATION  OF  ISSUES  NOT 
PROPERLY  RAISED  IN  STATE  COURT  PROCEEDINGS 

The  proposed  amendment  to  28  U.S.C. 
section  2244.  contained  in  section  2  of  H.R. 
3416,  codifies  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Wainwright  v.  Syket '"  that  the  federal 
courts  will  not  consider  issues  not  properly 
raised  at  the  state  level  unless  a  petitioner 
demonstrates  "cause  and  prejudice"  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  state  court  procedures. 
The  requirement  that  a  petitioner  must 
raise  his  claims  in  the  state  courts,  absent 
special  circumstances,  is  the  only  approach 
consistent  with  traditional  notions  of  feder- 
alism. It  gives  the  state  system  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  constitutional  errors  and  to 
resolve  factual  disputes  while  witnesses' 
memories  are  still  keen.  It  also  protects  the 
defendants  by  ensuing  that  their  rights  are 
promptly  vindicated  at  the  trial  or  on  direct 
appeal,  rather  than  after  many  years  of  in- 


carceration. Moreover,  the  Wainwright  re- 
quirement is  essential  to  the  fair  adminis- 
tration of  justice  because  it  prevents  the  de- 
fendant from  "sandbagging"  state  courts  by 
deliberately  refusing  to  raise  claims  in  state 
court  so  that  they  can  later  raise  them  for 
the  first  time  In  federal  court.  Finally,  the 
proposed  legislation  also  specifically  defines 
the  Supreme  Court  requirement  of  "cause." 
Two  decisions  demonstrate  the  need  for 
the  proposed  amendment  to  28  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 2244.  In  HoUapfel  v.  Wainwright."  for 
example,  defendant  Holzapfel  entered  pleas 
of  guilty  in  1960  to  the  first  degree  murders 
of  a  judge  and  his  wife.  Holzapfel  told  the 
court  that  he  made  his  plea  freely,  voluntar- 
ily, and  with  knowledge  of  the  consequences 
which  would  follow.  He  acknowledged  that 
his  earlier  confession  l>ef ore  a  county  Judge 
was  an  accurate  statement  of  the  events 
leading  to  the  deaths,  and  the  court  accord- 
ingly made  the  confession  part  of  the 
record. 

Nine  years  later,  Holzapfel  petitioned  a 
state  court  to  vacate  the  Judgments  and  sen- 
tences he  received.  He  claimed  (1)  that  his 
plea  was  involuntary,  (2)  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  inform  him  of  his  right  to 
appeal,  (3)  that  he  made  his  confession 
before  intelligently  waiving  his  right  to 
counsel,  and  (4)  that  the  trial  court  lacked 
jurisdiction  over  his  case  because  the  vic- 
tims drowned  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
state  court  held  an  evidentiary  hearing  in 
1970  and  denied  Holzapfel's  motion.  The  ap- 
pellate court  subsequently  affirmed  the 
lower  court's  decision.'* 

In  1978,  Holzapfel  filed  a  second  motion  to 
vacate  in  the  state  trial  court,  reiterating 
his  prior  assertions  and  also  claiming  his 
court  appointed  counsel  was  ineffective. 
The  state  court  held  an  additional  eviden- 
tiary hearing  on  the  newly  raised  claim  in 
1979  and  again  denied  the  defendant's 
motion.  The  state  appellate  court  af- 
firmed ■'  In  1981.  Holzapfel  filed  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  federal  dis- 
trict court.  Holzapfel  renewed  the  claims  he 
had  made  earlier  in  state  court,  and  at 
present  this  case  still  awaiU  disposition  by 
the  magistrate. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  to  28 
U.S.C.  section  2244(d),  a  petitioner  would 
have  to  raise  these  claims  in  the  initial  state 
court  proceedings  or,  alternatively,  he 
would  have  to  establish  that  neither  he  nor 
his  attorney  then  had  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terial and  controlling  facts  upon  which  he  is 
basing  his  claim  and  that  they  could  not  as- 
cerUin  such  facts  by  the  exercise  of  due 
diligence. 

Holzapfel,  for  example,  had  long  been 
aware  of  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  his 
claims.  He  should  have  raised  these  issues  in 
the  original  state  proceedings  when  the 
facts  were  readily  ascertainable  and  when 
the  state  court  could  correct  any  legitimate 
errors.  Since  delay  prejudices  the  state.  Hol- 
zapfel should  have  to  demonstrate  why  he 
could  not  have  raised  the  issues  in  the  origi- 
nal proceeding.  If  he  cannot  demonstrate 
such  cause  under  the  factors  enumerated  in 
this  amendment,  the  federal  court  should 
bar  his  claim.'* 

In  Tyler  v.  Phelps,^^  a  Louisiana  state 
court  tried  and  convicted  Gary  Tyler  of  first 
degree  murder  and  sentenced  him  to  death. 
On  direct  appeal,  Tyler  attempted  to  raise 
the  impropriety  of  a  jury  instruction  to 
which  his  attorney  had  failed  to  object  at 
trial.  The  state  supreme  court  declined  to 
entertain  the  argument  because  counsel  had 
failed  to  comply  with  the  state's  "contempo- 
raneous   objection    rule"    which    requires 


counsel  to  object  at  trial  when  the  alleged 
error  occurred." 

Tyler  immediately  filed  a  habeas  petition 
in  federal  district  couri,  claiming  that  the 
Jury  instruction  made  the  state  judgment 
and  sentence  constitutionally  infirm.  The 
federal  district  court  denied  relief  because 
of  Tyler's  failure  to  object  to  the  charge  at 
trial  and  his  failure  to  establish  "cause"  as 
required  by  Wainwright  v.  Sykea.  The  feder- 
al court  rejected  Tyler's  claim  of  ineffective 
assistance  of  counsel  as  baseless. 

On  appeal,  the  fifth  circuit  noted  that 
Wainwright  v.  Sykea  had  held  that  a  peti- 
tioner must  establish  cause  and  prejudice 
but  reversed  the  district  court's  order  deny- 
ing the  writ  of  hat>eas  corpus.  The  court  de- 
cided that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
MuUaney  v.  Wilbur'^  made  the  instruction 
in  Tyler  improper."  After  finding  that  this 
charge  prejudiced  Tyler,  the  court  decided 
that  the  ignorance  of  counsel  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  Sykea  requirement  of 
"cause."  " 

The  court  thus  concluded  in  Tyler  that 
oversight  or  ignorance  of  counsel  satisfies 
the  cause  requirement  and  that  failure  to 
comply  with  the  state's  legitimate  procedur- 
al rules  did  not  preclude  federal  habeas 
corpus  relief.  The  court  did  note  that  Sykea 
would  still  require  denial  of  the  writ  if  the 
state  could  prove  that  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel attempted  to  "sandbag"  the  trial  judge 
or  to  build  error  into  the  record. 

One  thing  the  court  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge, however,  is  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
defense  lawyer  will  ever  admit  that  he  delib- 
erately attempted  to  take  such  actions.  The 
state,  therefore,  will  have  great  difficulty 
proving  the  subjective  intent  of  defense 
counsel.  As  Justice  Burger  olwerved  in  Ea- 
telle  V.  Williama,  "CDt  is  not  necessary,  if 
indeed  it  were  possible,  for  us  to  decide 
whether  this  [failure  to  object]  was  a  de- 
fense tactic  or  simply  indifference.  .  .  ."** 
Under  the  test  established  by  the  panel  in 
Tyler,  the  rule  of  Wainwright  v.  Sykea 
cannot  protect  the  orderly  procedure  of 
state  courts." 

The  rule  barring  federal  consideration  of 
claims  because  of  procedural  defaults  was 
supported  by  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions in  United  StaUa  v.  Frady"  and 
Engle  v.  Isaac."  In  Engle,  Justice  O'Connor 
noted  that  '"counsel  might  have  overlooked 
or  chosen  to  omit  ...  [a]  due  process  argu- 
ment while  pursuing  other  avenues  of  de- 
fense. .  .  ."'♦  She  also  remarked  that  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  competent  coun- 
sel "does  not  insure  that  defense  coimsel 
will  recognize  and  raise  every  conceivable 
constitutional  claim. .  .  ."" 

Congress  should  establish  an  objective 
definition  of  what  constitutes  "cause"  so  as 
to  end  the  continued  confusion.  Such  a  defi- 
nition would  prevent  the  lower  federal 
courts  from  warping  the  Sykea-Engle  doc- 
trine in  order  to  reach  the  merits  of  a  case 
years  after  the  trial  when  the  "[plassage  of 
time,  erosion  of  memory,  and  dispersion  of 
witnesses  .  .  .  render  retrial  difficult,  even 
impossible."  " 

III.  A  THREE  YEAR  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 
POR  HABEAS  CORPUS  PETITIONS 

The  proposed  amendment  to  28  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 2244  contained  in  section  2  of  H.R.  3416 
provides  for  a  statute  of  limitations  In 
habeas  corpus  cases.  Such  a  provision  is  es- 
sential to  ensuring  finality  of  criminal  judg- 
ments, since  prisoners  frequently  wait  many 
years  to  bring  a  habeas  corpus  action  seek- 
ing to  set  aside  a  judgment  and  sentence.  If 
the  habeas  petition  raises  an  issue  which 
the  prisoner  had  not  raised  at  the  state 


level,  and  the  record  does  not  resolve  it.  the 
state  is  often  incapable  of  refuting  the  pris- 
oner's testimony  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
petitioner  prevails.  Such  a  system  has 
hardly  contributed  to  public  confidence  In 
the  judicial  system.  The  rules  of  habeas 
corpus  cases  do  permit  the  dismissal  of  a  pe- 
tition on  the  equiUble  basis  of  laches.  'Yet, 
courts  dismiss  few  cases  on  this  ground.  In 
any  event,  a  trial  on  the  issue  of  laches  is  as 
burdensome  as  a  trial  on  the  merits  and  ac- 
cordingly affords  no  real  relief  from  stale 
claims.  The  proposed  three  year  statute  of 
limitetlons  would  begin  to  run  after  the 
state  court  conviction  and  any  direct  appeal 
has  become  final. 

Walker  v.  Wainwright"  illustrates  the 
need  for  a  sUtute  of  limiUtions  in  habeas 
corpus  cases.  In  Walker,  the  defendant 
raped  a  female  child  in  1937.  Since  a 
number  of  citizens  had  witnessed  the  rape. 
Walker  entered  a  guilty  plea  and  received  a 
life  sentence.  In  1968.  after  revocation  of  his 
parole  and  his  reincarceration.  Walker  filed 
a  petition  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  feder- 
al court  alleging  that  the  state  had  not  pro- 
vided him  with  an  attorney  in  the  original 
trial  and  that  the  arresting  officer  had  co- 
erced him  into  pleading  guilty.  The  federal 
court  ordered  an  evidentiary  hearing  even 
though  the  records  showed  that  Walker  did 
have  an  attorney  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
plea  and  thirty  years  had  passed  since  the 
entry  of  the  plea. 

Fortunately,  the  sUte  located  the  sheriff 
who  had  arrested  Walker.  The  sheriff  was 
the  only  living  witness  to  the  events  besides 
Walker,  since  both  the  defense  lawyer  and 
trial  judge  had  died  years  earlier.  At  the 
hearing,  the  sheriff  denied  threatening 
Walker  and  testified  that  the  charge  was 
absurd  because  the  state  had  numerous  wit- 
nesses who  caught  Walker  raping  the  child. 
The  district  judge  denied  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  finding  that  Walker  was  not  credi- 
ble" and  the  fifth  circuit  affirmed  the 
order.  »• 

One  year  later.  Walker  filed  a  second  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  which  he 
alleged  that  his  attorney  in  the  original 
trial  was  ineffective.  The  state  raised  laches 
as  an  affirmative  defense  to  an  Issuance  of 
the  writ,  because  trial  counsel  had  died  and, 
without  his  testimony,  the  sUte  could  not 
refute  the  defendant's  testimony.  The  fed- 
eral district  judge  held  a  second  evidentiary 
hearing  and,  on  the  basis  of  Walker's  uncon- 
tradicted testimony,  granted  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  court  presumed  that 
counsel  had  prejudiced  Walker  by  pleading 
Walker  guilty  shortly  after  he  agreed  to 
represent  him. 

Due  to  the  death  of  key  witnesses,  the 
sUte  could  not  esUblish  several  possible  ex- 
planations for  Walker's  guilty  plea.  The 
state  could  not  prove  that  the  trial  judge 
had  opposed  the  death  penalty  or  that 
counsel  had  entered  a  guilty  plea  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  a  death  sentence  being  re- 
turned by  the  Jury.'" 

While  the  law  allows  dismissal  of  hal>eas 
corpus  petitions  on  grounds  of  laches  or  in- 
excusable delay,"  the  federal  courts  have 
been  quite  reluctant  to  dismiss  petitions  for 
these  reasons."  For  example,  Paprakar  v. 
Eatelle  "  reversed  a  district  court's  dismissal 
of  a  habeas  petition  on  these  grounds. 
Judge  Coleman  concurred  specially  in  the 
reversal  with  the  following  observation: 

"Of  course,  the  Consitution  is  supreme 
and  must  be  obeyed.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that.  I  do  find  it  to  be  painfully  incongruous 
that  he  who  defies  all  civilized  notions  of 
due  process  In  the  summary  theft  of  human 


life  is  allowed,  years  after  the  event  and 
years  his  conviction  has  become  final,  to 
raise  all  kinds  of  consitutional  claims  which, 
if  they  existed,  could  have  been  raised  at 
trial  or,  at  least,  soon  thereafter. 

"'The  fault,  of  course,  is  not  with  the 
Great  Writ.  It  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  allowed  belatedly  to  be  invoked.  While 
Congress  has  commendally  made  some 
effort  to  limit  jurisdiction  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  these  eleventh  hour  attacks  on 
state  court  convictions  it  is  readily  apparent 
to  one  regularly  dealing  with  the  subject 
that  those  efforts  have  not  met  with  much 
success. 

"Very  few  belated  applications  of  habeas 
corpus  claim  that  the  petitioner  is  Innocent. 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Writ  has 
been  distorted.  The  confidence  of  the  gener- 
al public  in  the  ability  of  state  courts  to 
bring  criminals  to  Justice  has  been  eroded. 
The  deterrent  effect  of  law  prohibiting 
criminal  conduct  has  been  seriously  dam- 
aged. The  decisions  say  that  the  Writ  may 
not  be  used  as  a  second  appeal,  but  from  ex- 
perience the  outlaws  know  better.  Instead 
of  being  a  bulwark  of  freedom  for  the  citi- 
zen it  has  been  allowed  to  become  a  last, 
and  too  often  a  sure,  refuge  for  those  who 
have  respected  neither  the  law  nor  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"I  would  not  limit  the  Writ,  if  I  could,  but 
I  most  assuredly  would  limit  its  application 
in  situations  such  as  we  encounter  in  this 
case. 

"As  I  do  here,  I  must  follow  the  law  as  it 
exists.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  that  I 
am  not  allowed  to  mention  serious  defects  in 
the  law".'* 

Judge  Coleman  eloquently  states  the  need 
for  some  type  of  statute  of  limitations  to  ex- 
tinguish stale  claims  of  prisoners  that  some- 
times succeed,  not  because  they  are  merito- 
rious, but  because  the  passage  of  time  pre- 
vents the  state  from  refuting  the  claims. 

IV.  STATE  EVIDENTIARY  HEARINGS 

Section  3  of  H.R.  3416  modifies  28  U.S.C. 
section  22S4(d)  to  prevent  federal  courts 
from  holding  an  evidentiary  hearing  on  a 
factual  dispute  when  a  state  court  had  al- 
ready conducted  an  evidentiary  hearing 
which  fully  and  fairly  resolved  the  meriU  of 
the  issue.  The  Supreme  Court  and  Congress 
agree  that  when  a  state  court  makes  a  find- 
ing of  fact  after  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  the 
Constitution  does  not  guarantee  another 
hearing  in  federal  court." 

In  Townsend,  Chief  Justice  Warren  decid- 
ed that  a  federal  district  judge  had  the  dis- 
cretion to  hold  a  new  hearing  even  when 
the  Judge  concludes  that  "the  habeas  appli- 
cant was  afforded  a  full  and  fair  hearing  by 
the  state  court.  .  .  ."  '•  Justice  Frankfurter. 
In  his  concurring  opinion  in  Brown  v. 
Allen,"  recognized  that  there  must  be  some 
guidelines  governing  the  necessity  of  hear- 
ings in  district  courts  because,  without  such 
rules,  district  Judges  would  be  "free  to 
misuse  the  writ  by  either  being  too  lax  or 
too  rigid  in  its  employment."  '•  The  pro- 
ptosed  amendment  embodied  in  section  3  of 
H.R.  3416  provides  not  only  that  a  federal 
court  need  not  hold  a  duplicative  hearing 
but  that  It  ahall  not  hold  such  a  hearing  if 
the  appropriate  factual  determination  was 
previously  made.  The  amendment  repeals 
subsections  (6)  and  (7)  of  28  U.S.C.  section 
2254(d)  to  eliminate  a  redundancy,  since 
subsections  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  2254 
(d)  already  incorporate  the  same  concept. 
The  amendment  rewrites  subsection  (6)  to 
codify  the  Jackaon  v.  Virginia  "  standard  of 
review  of  state  factual  findings. 
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.  many  federal  courts  appar- 
existing  legislation  as  permis- 
upon   holding   evidentiary 
of  the  care  of  the  state 
is  no  rational  reason  for  a 
to  determine  issues  of  fact  if 
procedures  adequately  devel- 
ijid  resolve  the  issues.  As  Jus- 
noted  in  Brown,  where  the 
(^cords  affirmatively  show  no 
in  accuseds  rights,  "tilt  cer- 
nake  only  for  burdensome  and 
of  effort  if  the  federal 
to  rehear  the  facts  in  such 
Justice  Stevens  in 
opinion  to  Jackson  voiced  his 
the  unproductive  labor 
an   attempt    to   redetermine 
which  amounts  to  nothing 
sicond  guessing  the  first  fact- 
( ourse.  if  the  sUte  court  hear- 
full  and  fair  hearing,  the  fed- 
<^urts  should  intervene  and  de- 
actual  issues  anew.  Justice  re- 
more.*' 
',♦'  illustrates  the  need  for  a 
court  discretion  to  hold  evi- 
in   habeas  cases.  Jurek 
for  the  1973  murder  of  a  ten 
At  his  sUte  court  trial,  Jurek 
to  suppress  confessions  that 
to  the  authorities  shortly  after 
ough  the  Texas  trial  court 
suppression    hearing,    Jurek 
testify.  The  Texas  trial  judge 
Jtrek  had  given  the  confessions 
judge  also  allowed  the  jury 
the  voluntariness,  weight,  and 
the    confessions.    The    jury 
guilty  and  sentenced  him  to 
Jurek     instituted     an 
Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
raised  several  issues  including 
of  his  written  confessions, 
foiind  that  the  record  supported 
s  finding  that  the  confessions 
.  and  affirmed  the  judgment 
■•••  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
also   affirmed   the   decision 
Texas'  death  penalty  stat- 


filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
i  in  federal  district  court,  in 
claimed  that  his  confessions 
and    thus    inadmissible, 
district  judge,  after  reviewing 
records  and  other  evidence 
the    parties,    ruled    against 
then  appealed  to  the  United 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
in  a  two-to-one  decision,  the 
that    "under   all    the   circum- 
s  confessions  were  involun- 
panel   never   addressed   the 
of   section   2254(d)    nor   was 
that  the  state  trial  court 
a  full  and  fair  hearing.  It 
1  trial  and  held  that  the  state 
the  confessions  given  by  Jurek 
trial.*'  Judge  Coleman  re- 
rigorous  dissent: 
never  seen  Jurek:  we  have  not 
any  of  the  witnesses.  The  ma- 
with  the  findings  of  all  the 
rors  who  have  done  so  and  it 
notions  of  what  the  evidence 
established.    In   my   opinion, 
findings'    are    unjusti- 


ev  dence i 


indep  >ndent 


of  Texas  filed  a  petition  for  re- 

}anc,  which  the  court  granted 

1979.  On  August  11.  1980.  seven 

the  crime,   a  sharply   divided 

Apbeals  rendered  a  forty-five  page 


decision  also  reversing  the  district  court's 
denial  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.**  A  ma- 
jority of  the  court  found  the  first  confession 
voluntary  but  the  second  confession  Invol- 
untary. 

This  case  illustrates  the  absolute  need  for 
a  modification  of  section  2254(d).  If  federal 
courts  are  free  to  make  an  "Independent  de- 
termination" of  questions  of  fact  without 
regard  to  the  findings  made  by  the  judges 
and  juries  who  heard  and  saw  the  witnesses 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
record  support  those  findings,  then  one 
must  wonder  why  the  state  courts  should  go 
through  the  trouble  of  holding  hearings  and 
whether  the  sUte  can  ever  deem  any  judg- 
ment as  final.  *" 

Beach  V.  Backbum*'  also  illustrates  the 
need  for  section  3  of  H.R.  3416.  particularly 
as  it  changes  the  wording  of  subsection  (2) 
from  'material  facts  loere  not  adequately 
developed"  to  "could  not  be  adequately  de- 
veloped." Beach  was  under  Indictment  for 
first-degree  murder  and  armed  robbery.  At 
his  trial.  Beach  moved  to  suppress  a  state- 
ment he  had  given  to  the  authorities  In  Lou- 
isiana, after  his  arrest  In  North  Carolina 
and  return  to  Louisiana.  A  hearing  showed 
that  he  received  his  Miranda  warnings  and 
waived  his  rights  to  counsel  and  to  remain 
silent.  He  then  made  a  written  admission. 
Beach,  who  did  not  testify  at  the  suppres- 
sion hearing,  was  convicted  and  he  appealed 
to  the  Loulslans  Supreme  Court.  On  appeal, 
he  claimed  that  the  statement  was  inadmis- 
sible because  he  was  misinformed  as  to 
when  the  court  would  appoint  counsel  for 
him.  The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  dis- 
agreed and  concluded  that  the  record  of  the 
hearing  on  the  motion  to  suppress  "fully 
supportCs]  the  ruling  that  defendant  under- 
stood his  Fifth  Amendment  rights  and  vol- 
untarily waived  the  same  when  he  have  the 
oral  and  written  statements."  '» 

After  he  lost  his  appeal  In  the  state  court. 
Beach  filed  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In 
federal  district  court.  The  petition  claimed 
that  his  confession  was  Involuntary  because 
his  treatment  In  North  Carolina  rendered 
him  Incompetent  to  waive  his  rights  on  ar- 
rival In  Louisiana.  The  federal  district  court 
denied  the  petition  without  conducting  an 
evidentiary  hearing  because  there  was  no 
support  In  the  record  for  Beach's  claim  of 
mistreatment  In  North  Carolina.  The  Fifth 
Circuit  reversed  the  federal  district  court 
and  ordered  an  evidentiary  hearing  because 
the  state  courts  did  not  determine  the  effect 
of  the  alleged  mistreatment  of  Beach  upon 
the  voluntariness  of  his  statement.  " 

This  case  demonstrates  what  occurs  in 
most  habeas  corpus  cases  filed  by  state  pris- 
oners. They  originally  attack  the  admissibil- 
ity of  a  statement  and  receive  a  hearing. 
The  state  court  makes  a  finding  upon  the 
facts  presented  at  that  time  and,  as  here, 
the  defendant  frequently  does  not  testify. 
Years  later— for  Beach  it  was  six  years— the 
petitioner  alleges  the  statement  was  inad- 
missible and  presents  a  new  version  of  the 
facts,  even  though  he  knew  or  could  have 
known  of  these  facts  at  the  time  of  the  ini- 
tial hearing.  Since  the  petitioner  did  not 
present  his  version  of  the  facts  at  the  origi- 
nal hearing,  the  state  court  finding,  which 
is  otherwise  correct,  will  not  support  a  sum- 
mary dismissal  under  section  2254(d)  as  it  is 
now  written.  In  short,  the  state  court  pris- 
oner can  always  allege  "new"  facts  and  thus 
force  the  court  to  hold  a  hearing,  thereby 
burdening  the  court  and  the  state— especial- 
ly when  there  are  few.  if  any,  witnesses  re- 
maining who  remember  the  facts  and  who 
can  refute  the  defendant's  allegations. 


This  is  a  weakness  In  existing  law  which 
Congress  and  the  courts  must  address.  Jus- 
tice and  finality  demand  that  when  the 
state  court  first  affords  a  defendant  an  op- 
portunity to  present  all  known  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  disposition  of  an  issue,  he  or  she 
must  present  them  at  that  time.  Thus,  the 
habeas  corpus  statute  should  provide  that  a 
federal  court's  review  of  a  habeas  corpus  pe- 
tition should  defer  to  the  state  court  find- 
ings If  the  defendant  could  have  developed 
the  material  facts  at  the  trial,  even  If  he  or 
she  actually  did  not  develop  those  facts  at 
trial.  As  the  Supreme  Court  commented  In 
Wainwright  v.  Sykes.  which  Involved  an 
attack  and  a  confession  not  chtdlenged  In 
the  state  courts: 

"A  defendant  has  been  accused  of  a  seri- 
ous crime,  and  this  [the  state  trial]  Is  the 
time  and  place  set  for  him  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers  and  found  either  guilty  or 
not  guilty  by  that  jury.  To  the  greatest 
extent  possible  all  issues  which  bear  on  this 
charge  should  be  determined  in  this  proceed- 
ing: the  accused  is  in  the  courtroom,  the 
jury  is  in  the  box.  the  judge  is  on  the  bench, 
and  the  witnesses,  having  been  subpoenaed 
and  duly  sworn,  await  their  turn  to  testify. 
Society's  resources  have  been  concentratcsd 
at  that  time  and  place  in  order  to  decide, 
within  the  limits  of  human  fallibility,  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  of  one  of  its 
citizens.  Any  procedural  rule  which  encour- 
ages the  result  that  those  proceedings  be  as 
free  of  error  as  possible  is  thoroughly  desir- 
able, and  the  contemporaneous-objection 
rule  surely  falls  within  this  classification. 

"We  believe  the  adoption  of  the  Francis 
rule  in  this  situation  will  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  making  the  state  trial  on  the 
merits  the  "main  event."  so  to  speak,  rather 
than  a  "try  out  on  the  road"  for  what  will 
later  be  the  determinative  federal  habeas 
hearing.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  the  language  of  §  22S4  which  re- 
quires that  the  state  trial  on  the  issue  of 
guUt  or  innocence  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
testimony  of  fact  witnesses  directed  to  the 
elements  of  the  state  crime,  while  only  later 
v>Ul  there  occur  in  a  federal  habeas  hearing 
a  full  airing  of  the  federal  constitutional 
claims  which  were  not  raised  in  the  state 
proceedings.  If  a  criminal  defendant  thinks 
that  an  action  of  the  state  trial  court  is 
about  to  deprive  him  of  a  federal  constitu- 
tional right  there  is  every  reason  for  his  fol- 
lowing state  procedure  in  making  known  his 
objection."  '* 

Section  2254(d)  will  l>e  meaningless  and 
never  ensure  the  finality  of  criminal  convic- 
tions so  long  as  a  defendant  can  avoid  it  by 
simply  not  presenting  factual  testimony 
that  is  available  and  which  he  could  have 
presented. 

Even  Chief  Justice  Warren.  In  Townsend 
V.  Sain,  recognized  that  If  the  habeas  peti- 
tioner could  have  developed  facts  but  did 
not.  the  petitioner  has  no  right  to  another 
plenary  hearing.  He  said:  "Where  newly  dis- 
covered evidence  is  alleged  In  a  habeas  ap- 
plication, evidence  which  could  not  reason- 
ably have  been  presented  to  the  state  trier  of 
facts,  the  federal  court  must  grant  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  ...If,  for  any  reason  not 
attributable  to  the  inexcusable  neglect  of  pe- 
titioner, evidence  crucial  to  the  adequate 
consideration  of  the  constitutional  claim 
was  not  developed  at  the  state  hearing,  a 
federal  hearing  is  compelled."  " 

When  Congress  enacted  section  22S4(d)  to 
codify  Townsend.  it  created  problems  by 
leaving  out  of  the  language  of  section 
2254(d)  the  qualification  of  Townsend.  to 
wit:  whether  the  facts  "could  have  been  de- 


veloped "  rather  than  whether  the  "facts 
were  not  adequately  developed  at  the  state 
court  hearing."  *•  The  proposed  amendment 
to  section  2254(d)  correcU  this  deficiency 
and  prevents  the  injustices  discussed  above. 

V.  CONCLUSIOM 

Justice  Jackson  perceived  the  abuses  that 
would  flourish  If  the  courts  did  not  confine 
the  scope  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and 
noted  in  his  concurrence  to  Brown  v.  Allen: 
"The  writ  has  no  enemies  so  deadly  as  those 
who  sanction  the  abuse  of  it.  whatever  their 
intent. "  "  In  the  same  case,  Justice  Prank- 
further  cautioned  that  the  writ  had  the  po- 
tential for  evil  as  well  as  for  good  and  that 
abuse  of  the  writ  could  undermine  the  or- 
derly administration  of  justice."  In  the  last 
twenty  years,  both  the  expansion  of  the 
writ  and  the  manner  In  which  the  Inferior 
federal  courts  have  utilized  it  to  review  de 
novo  state  court  judgments  have  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  those  predictions. 

The  problem  with  federal  habeas  corpus 
today  is  not  so  much  that  federal  courts 
want  to  continue  "reviewing"  state  court 
judgments,  but  that  they  feel  obliged  to  do 
so  because  of  the  language  of  section  2254, 
which  has  remained  unchanged  over  the 
years.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
prone  to  adhering  to  stare  decisU,  is  reluc- 
tant to  redefine  the  scope  of  the  writ.  Con- 
gress is  the  appropriate  body  to  define  the 
limits  of  federal  habeas  corpus  re\'lew  of 
state  court  judgmenU.  This  legUlatlve  body 
must  address  the  abuses  and  assist  the 
Court  by  clarifying  Its  Intent.  The  Court  Is 
aware  of  the  abuses  and  has  attempted, 
within  the  limits  of  its  proper  function,  to 
eliminate  them.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
recognize  its  responsibility,  then  Congress, 
not  the  Court,  must  take  the  blame  for  the 
lack  of  finality  of  judgments  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  current  abuses. 
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state  remedies. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  Maxwells  convic- 
tion and  he  has  never  challenged  the  effectiveness 
of  his  trial  counsel  in  state  courts.  The  federal 
court,  rather  than  dismissing  his  case  without  prej- 
udice and  thereby  allowing  Maxwell  to  refile  his 
claims  again,  could  have  barred  Maxwells  1971  and 
1977  petitions  under  the  proposed  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Because  of  the  passage  of  time,  there  Is  little 


likelihood  the  sUte  could  now  luccenfully  retry 
Maxwell  if  he  were  to  secure  a  reversal  of  his  Judc- 
ment. 

In  Scarborough  v.  SUte.  No.  80-1082-Civ-T-M 
(M.D.  Fla.  filed  1979).  the  defendant  pled  guilty  on 
November  16.  1970  to  two  counts  of  rape.  In  1979, 
he  filed  for  habeas  corpus  relief  in  federal  district 
court.  The  court  dismissed  the  petition  so  that 
Scarborough  could  pursue  another  remedy  in  sUte 
court.  In  early  1980.  Scarborough  then  filed  a 
motion  in  sUte  court  alleging  his  incompetence  due 
to  "mental  fatigue."  After  Scarborough  appealed 
from  the  denial  of  this  motion,  he  again  filed  a  pe- 
tition for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  federal  court.  As 
a  ground  for  relief.  Scarborough  alleged  his  incom- 
petence at  the  time  of  his  pleading. 

In  the  interim  between  his  Initial  pleading  in  1970 
and  Scarborough's  latest  petition,  the  assistant 
state  attorney  who  had  handled  his  case  passed 
away.  Without  the  principal  witness  to  Scarlxjr- 
ough's  demeanor  at  the  time  of  his  pleading,  the 
sUte  Is  prejudiced  by  the  nine  year  delay.  The  pro- 
posed sutuu  of  limiUtions  would  bar  this  stale 
claim. 

"28U.S.C.  {2254(1976). 

"  See  e.g..  Louis  V.  Blackburn.  630  F.2d  1105  (5th 
Cir.  1980);  Jackson  v.  Estelle.  570  F.2d  546  (5th  Cir. 
1978):  Hamilton  v.  WaUins.  436  F.2d  1323  (5th  Cir. 
1970). 

"612  F.2d  1003  (5th  Cir.),  cert  denied.  449  VS. 
885(1980). 

"  Id.  at  1008  (emphasis  added). 

"  Townsend  v.  Sain.  372  U.S.  at  312-13. 

"  Id.  at  318. 

"344  U.S.  443.  497  (1953)  (Frankfurter.  J.,  con- 
curring). 

"  Id.  at  513. 

"443  U.S.  307  (1979).  Jackson  declares  that  an 
applicant  is  entitled  to  hat>eas  corpus  relief  "If  it  Is 
found  that  upon  the  record  evidence  adduced  at  the 
trial  no  rational  trier  of  fact  could  have  found 
proof  of  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  Id.  at 
324. 

"  344  U.S.  at  504. 

*'  443  U.S.  at  337  (Stevens.  J.,  concurring). 

"See  e.g..  Allen  v.  McCurry.  449  U.S.  90  (1980): 
Townsend  v.  Sain,  372  U.S.  293  ( 1963). 

"593  P.2d  672  (5th  Cir.  1979).  rrhg  granted. 
Jurek  V.  Estelle.  623  F.2d  929  (5th  cir.  1980).  cert 
denied.  Estelle  v.  Jurek.  450  US.  1001  (1981). 

"  Jurek  v.  State.  522  S.W.2d  934  (Tex.  1975). 

"  Jurek  V.  Texas.  428  VS.  262  ( 1976). 

••  593  F.2d  at  676. 

•'  /d.  at  679. 

"  Id.  at  686  (Coleman.  J.,  dissenting). 

<•  623  F.2d  at  929. 

"See  Monies  v.  Jenkins.  581  F.2d  609  (7th  Cir. 
1978).  where  the  court  effectively  refused  to  give  a 
slate  court  s  findings  of  fact  the  weight  intended  by 
28  U.S.C.  i  2254  and  shifted  the  burden  of  showing 
sufficiency  to  the  sUte.  See  also  McQueen  v.  Swen- 
son.  498  F.2d  207  (8th  Cir.  1974). 

»  631  F.2d  1168  (5th  Cir.  1980). 

"  State  V.  Beach.  320  So.2d  143.  145  (La.  1975). 

"631  F.2dat  1168. 

"  433  U.S.  at  90  (emphasis  added). 

"372  U.S.  at  317  (citation  omitted)  (emphasis 
added). 

"Id. 

>'  344  U.S.  at  544  (Jackson.  J.,  concurring). 

»"  Id.  at  512  (Frankfurter.  J.,  concurring).* 

ELECTRONIC  S0RVEIIXAWCE  FOR  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
18  U.S.C.  2510-2520  dealing  with  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  to  provide  uniform 
statutory  procedures  for  the  use  of 
surreptitious  entries  to  install  court- 
authorized  electronic  eavesdropping 
devices.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
emergency  interceptions  of  wire  and 
oral  communications  in  life-endanger- 
ing situations.  The  bill  is  identical  to 
S.  1640  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  March  8,  1982  (S. 
Rept.  No.  97-319)  and  passed  by  the 
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Senate  by  t  voice  vote  on  March  25, 
1982. 

As  to  the  J  irst  issue,  this  bill  requires 
that,  when  i  surreptitious  entry  is  nec- 
essary for  t  le  installation  of  a  court- 
ordered  sur  eiUance  device,  the  appli- 
cant for  th  e  court  order  should  so 
state  in  the  application  to  the  court, 
and  the  coirt  order  itself  should  au- 
thorize the  <  ntry. 

In  Dalia  i  «ainst  United  States,  de- 
cided in  197!  I,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  foi  irth  amendment  does  not 
prohibit  pe  •  se  a  covert  entry  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  installing 
otherwise  egal  electronic  bugging 
equipment  t  nd  that  Congress  intended 
to  confer  po  wer  upon  the  courts  to  au- 
thorize cove  -t  entries  ancillary  to  their 
responsibility'  to  review  and  approve 
surveillance  applications  under  cur- 
rent surveillance  provisions.  The 
Court  held,  further,  that  the  fourth 
amendment  does  not  require  that  an 
electronic  survillance  order  include  a 
specific  autl  lorization  to  enter  covertly 
the  premises  described  in  the  order. 
The  Court  i  epeatedly  noted,  however, 
that  the  muiner  in  which  these  en- 
tries were  « xecuted  would  be  subject 
to  later  judi  cial  review  as  to  their  rea- 
sonableness 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  spec  fie  covert  entry  provision 
was  not  a  re  juired  part  of  an  intercept 
order,  it  sta  ed  that  the  preferable  ap- 
proach WO!  lid  be  for  Government 
agents  to  m  ike  explicit  to  the  author- 
izing court  their  expectation  that 
some  form  ( if  surretitious  entry  would 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  surveil- 
lance. The  ::ourt  noted  that  this  ap- 
proach had  been  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  some  time.  Not 
only  does  the  Department's  policy  re- 
quire that  the  application  for  inter- 
cept order  s  tate  that  the  use  of  a  sur 
reptitious  entry  is  expected,  but.  also, 
requires  tha  t  specific  authorization  for 
such  entry  must  be  included  in  the 
order  of  th ;  court.  The  provisions  of 
this  legislat  on  essentially  incorporate 
the  longstai  iding  policy  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Jus  :.ice. 

In  additicn.  The  National  Commis 
sion  for  the  Review  of  Federal  and 
State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping 
and  Electronic  Surveillance  recom 
mended  tha  t  current  laws  be  amended 
to  provide  for  specific  court-author- 
ized electroi  lie  surveillance 

In  brief.  Ijhe  surreptitious  entry  pro- 
visions of  his  bill  are  conceded  im 
provementsj  to  current  surveillance 
laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of  the 
expand  current  provisions 
emergency  electronic  sur- 


immediate 


JMI 


bill  would 
to  permit 
veillance   iik  situations  involving  the 


langer  of  death  or  serious 


bodily  injui  y.  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions for  emergency  interceptions 
now  permi  ted  by  18  U.S.C.  2518(7). 
Current  lav  permits  emergency  inter- 
ceptions in  situations  which  relate  to 


conspiratorial  activities  characteristic 
of  organized  crime.  In  these  situations, 
however,  grounds  must  exist  for  ob- 
taining a  court  order,  and  an  applica- 
tion for  such  an  order  must  be  made 
within  48  hours  after  the  interception 
has  occurred. 

In  the  past,  when  life-endangering 
situations  have  arisen,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  have  attempt- 
ed to  interpret  the  statutory  exception 
relating  to  conspiratorial  activities 
characteristic  of  organized  crime  as 
broadly  as  possible  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  the  threatened  victim  or  hos- 
tage, but  this  was  done  with  some 
stretching,  both  of  conscience  and  of 
statutory  language.  While  a  legal  ar- 
gument could  possibly  be  made  that 
either  the  activities  fell  within  the  ex- 
ception or  that  there  was  no  legiti- 
mate expectation  of  privacy  on  the 
part  of  the  criminal,  current  law 
should  be  amended  to  expressly  au- 
thorize such  necessary  investigative  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  person  would 
like  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  I 
would  refer  them  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report  on  S.  1640  last  Con- 
gress—Senate Report  No.  97-319— and 
to  the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  on 
S.  1717  conducted  March  5.  1980— 96th 
Congress,  2d  session. 

The  bill  follows: 

S.  218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2510  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
sunended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10),  by  strilcing  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (11).  by  strHdng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(12)  surreptitious  entry'  means  a  physi- 
cal entry  upon  a  private  place  or  premises  to 
install,  repair,  reposition,  replace,  or  remove 
any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device, 
and  includes  both  covert  entry  and  entry  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  ruse  or  subterfuge.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2518(1)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (e).  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (f).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  therof  a  simicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  a  statement  whether  surrreptitious 
entries  are  required  to  carry  out  the  order.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2518(4)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (d).  by  striking  out  the 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (e).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•(f)  whether  surreptitious  entries  are  au- 
thorized or  approved  to  carry  out  the  order, 
and.  if  such  entries  are  authorized  or  ap- 


proved, the  identity  of  the  agency  author- 
ized to  make  the  surreptitious  entries.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2518(7)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  an  emergency  situation  exists  that  in- 
volves— 

"(i)  immediate  danger  of  death  or  serious 
physical  injury  to  any  person, 

"(ii)  conspiratorial  activities  threatening 
the  national  security  interest,  or 

"(lii)  conspiratorial  activities  characteris- 
tic of  organized  crime, 

that  requires  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
to  be  Intercepted  before  an  order  authoriz- 
ing such  interception  can,  with  due  dili- 
gence, be  obtained,  and";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  may 
make  any  surreptitious  entry  required  to 
effect  such  interception,"  immediately 
before  "if  an  application  for  an  order". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2519(1)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (e)  the  following: 

"(f)  the  fact  that  surreptitious  entries  to 
carry  out  the  order  were  authorized  or  ap- 
proved;"; and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (f)  and  (g) 
as  paragraphs  (g)  and  (h).  respectively. 

Sec.  6.  Section  2519(2)  of  that  title  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (a)  by  striking  out 
"(g)"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

ARSON  IN  EXECUTING  A  SCHEME  TO  OErRAUD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  area  of  criminal  activity,  espe- 
cially by  organized  crime,  is  the  so- 
called  arson-for-profit  schemes.  Last 
Congress,  in  response  to  the  problems 
with  arson  fraud  brought  to  light  in 
previous  hearings  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice,  I  introduced  a  bill— S.  1386.  97th 
Congress,  1st  session— to  provide  Fed- 
eral criminal  penalties  for  the  more  se- 
rious frauds  of  this  type.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  same  measure  to  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  to  again  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  one  approach  to  help  deal  with 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  $250,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both,  to 
engage  in  conduct  in  furtherance  of  a 
fraudulent  scheme  that  affects  inter- 
state conunerce  and  involves  the  ob- 
taining of  insurance  proceeds  of 
$100,000  or  more  by  arson.  This  would 
supplement  the  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
Arson  Act  enacted  last  Congress- 
Public  Law  97-298— that  added  the 
crime  of  arson  in  the  FBI  major  crime 
reports  and  provided  a  more  flexible 
standard  for  application  of  current  ex- 
plosive statutes. 

Every  reasonable  weapon  against 
arson  should  be  made  available  to  the 
law  enforcement  community.  As  I 
noted  last  Congress,  arson  is  a  unique 
crime.  It  generally  occurs  with  no  eye- 
witnesses. Evidence  of  the  crime  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  and  often  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  the  fire.  Investigative 
resources  needed  to  determine  the 
origin  and  cause  of  a  fire  are  frequent- 
ly beyond  the  capability  of  most  juris- 


dictions. Arson-for-profit  cases  go  even 
further  t)ecause  they  usually  involve 
detailed  planning  and  extensive  cover- 
up  activities.  Losses  from  arson  fraud 
are  estimated  at  over  $1.25  billion  a 
year  and  increasing. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  recognized  the  growth  of  arson 
fraud  by  organized  crime  and  is  devot- 
ing substantial  resources  to  deal  with 
these  crimes.  Unfortunately,  the  Fed- 
eral law  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
problem.  Hopefully,  this  bill  would 
help  fill  this  gap. 

The  bill  follows: 

S.  219 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  19  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 
H  K2.  Amon  in  exerutinR  a  wheinc  to  defraud 

"(a)  Whoever,  having  devised  or  intending 
to  devise  a  scheme  or  artifice  to  defraud  or 
to  obtain  property  of  another  by  means  of  a 
false  or  fraudulent  pretense,  representation, 
or  promise,  engages  in  conduct  with  intent 
to  execute  such  scheme  or  artifice  and  the 
scheme  or  artifice  affects  interstate  com- 
merce and  involves  the  obtaining  of  insur- 
ance proceeds  of  $100,000  or  more  by  arson 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

•(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  arson"  means 
the  substantial  damage  of  a  building,  dwell- 
ing, or  structure  by  fire  or  explosion.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  reintroducing  today  a  major  ad- 
ministration-supported bill  to  modern- 
ize the  international  extradition  prcxie- 
dures  of  the  United  States.  This  legis- 
lation has  been  under  development  for 
some  4  years  under  the  leadership  of 
both  the  Reagan  and  Carter  adminis- 
trations and  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  as  S.  1940  last  Congress.  The 
purpose  is  to  modernize  the  conceded 
obsolete  provisions  of  current  law 
dealing  with  international  extradition. 
Following  hearings,  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  April  15.  1982.  reported 
S.  1940  (S.  Rept.  No.  97-331),  with  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  Senate  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  The  bill  was 
then  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. On  May  19.  1982.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  Senate  with 
some  suggestions  for  further  improv- 
ing the  bill.  (S.  Rept.  No.  97-475).  It  is 
this  latter  bill.  S.  1940  with  amend- 
ments agreeable  to  both  Senate  com- 
mittees, that  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  Augtist  19,  1982.  The  bill  I  sun  in- 
troducing today  is  the  same  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  in  August  1982, 
with  only  a  few  clarifying  or  organiza- 
tional drafting  changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives also  made  major  strides  last 
Congress  in  processing  a  companion 
bill— H.R.  6046.  This  measure  was  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-627). 


but  was  not  considered  due  to  time 
constraints  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  the  final  days  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  current  extradition 
statutes  have  been  on  the  books  for 
more  than  a  century  without  signifi- 
cant change.  Officials  responsible  for 
administering  extradition  matters  for 
the  United  States  informed  the  com- 
mittee in  hearings  that  current  provi- 
sions are  increasingly  inadequate  to 
deal  with  modem  problems  in  control- 
ling international  crime,  including 
such  serious  areas  as  international  il- 
licit drug  trafficking  and  terrorism. 

Due  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
cases  in  the  past,  minor  inconven- 
iences from  deficiencies  were  a  nui- 
sance, but  tolerable.  Today,  the 
nimiber  and  complexity  of  cases  have 
made  such  deficiencies  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  did  not  complete  action  on  this  leg- 
islation last  Congress.  It  is  time  to 
modernize  U.S.  extradition  laws  to 
comport  with  the  realities  of  interna- 
tional criminal  activity.  I  hope  we  can 
act  promptly. 

A  few  of  the  highlights  of  the  bill 
are: 

Require  the  Attorney  General  to 
serve  as  complainant  to  extradition 
matters,  thereby  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility of  a  foreign  government— or 
someone  acting  for  a  foreign  govern- 
ment—instituting unjustified  extradi- 
tion proceedings. 

Permit  an  arrest  warrant  to  be 
issued  when  the  location  of  the  fugi- 
tive is  not  known,  thereby  facilitating 
law  enforcement  efforts  in  locating 
international  fugitives. 

Permit  extradition  proceedings  to  be 
commenced  by  means  of  a  summons 
rather  than  an  arrest  warrant  where 
the  location  of  the  fugitive  is  known 
and  flight  is  unlikely. 

Set  standards  and  conditions  for  the 
release  of  the  alleged  fugitive  in  any 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  not  just  prior 
to  the  extradition  hearing. 

Keep  the  "political  offense"  issue  as 
a  matter  for  the  courts,  but  define  the 
term  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
U.S.  response  to  international  terror- 
ism. 

Permit  fugitives  to  be  temporarily 
extradited  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
trial  or  sentencing. 

Authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  all  arrangements  to  take  custody 
of  fugitives  found  extraditable  to  the 
United  States  by  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  both  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee reports  on  S.  1940  last  Congress  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  and  bill  follow: 
Amendments  to  Title   18  or  the  United 

States  Code  Relating  to  International 

Extradition 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1940)  to  amend 


chapter  209  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  international  extradition, 
having  considered  the  same,  reports  favor- 
ably thereon  and  recommends  that  the  bill 
pass. 


History  op  the  Legislation 
Senator  Thurmond  Introduced  S.  1639  <Mi 
September  18.  1981.  to  modernize  the  statu- 
tory provisions  relating  to  international  ex- 
tradition. One  day  of  hearings  was  held  on 
October  14.  1981,  during  which  the  Commit- 
tee heard  from  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  a  distinguished 
professor,  and  a  practicing  attorney.  The 
record  was  kept  open  for  more  than  two  and 
one-half  months  for  other  interested  per- 
sons to  submit  written  statements  and  com- 
ments for  the  record.'  On  December  11. 
1981.  Senator  Thurmond  introduced  a  clean 
bill— S.  1940— to  incorporate  several  amend- 
ments suggested  in  the  hearings,  as  well  as 
to  make  a  number  of  clarifying  amend- 
ments. S.  1940  differs  from  S.  1639  in  two 
significant  respects.  First.  S.  1940  as  intro- 
duced made  it  mandatory— rather  than  dis- 
cretionary—for the  Secretary  of  State  to 
deny  extradition  when  he  is  persuaded  that 
the  requesting  State  is  seeking  the  person's 
extradition  "for  a  political  offense  or  an  of- 
fense of  a  political  character,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  or  punishing  the  person 
for  his  political  opinions".  Second,  as  intro- 
duced. S.  1940  made  it  explicit  in  the  statute 
that  this  determination  would  not  t>e  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review. 

This  bill  was  the  result  of  several  years  of 
study  by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Jus- 
tice in  cooperation  with  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  was  originally  contemplated  that 
the  primary  vehicle  for  modernizing  the  ex- 
tradition laws  of  the  United  States  would  be 
the  Federal  criminal  code  legislation.  Since 
the  subject  matter,  however,  can  be  easily 
separated  out  as  a  package.  Senator  Thur- 
mond elected  to  follow  a  two  track  proce- 
dure in  this  instance;  thus,  identical  provi- 
sions to  this  bill  are  also  included  as  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  32  in  the  new  title  18 
in  the  criminal  code  bill  (S.  1630)  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  January  25.  1982.  Leg- 
islation separate  from  the  criminal  code  bill 
has  the  advantage  of  promoting  early  appli- 
cation of  this  important  reform  to  an  in- 
creasing case  load  involving  international 
fugitives  from  justice. 

Statement  in  General 
Chapter  209  of  current  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  (18  U.S.C.  3181-3195)  in- 
titled  "Extradition"  covers  both  interstate 
rendition  and  international  extradition. 
This  bill  would  retain  chapter  209  for  inter- 
state rendition  provisions  and  create  a  new 
chapter  210  for  international  extradition 
laws. 

International  extradition  is  the  process  by 
which  a  person  located  in  one  nation  is  ar- 
rested and  turned  over  to  another  nation 
for  criminal  trail  or  punishment.  The  new 
chapter  210  consists  of  eight  sections.  Sec- 
tions 3191  through  3196  deal  primarily  with 
requests  made  to  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign governments  and  set  forth  the  proce- 
dure for  determining  whether  a  person  lo- 
cated in  this  country  should  be  delivered  up 
to  a  foreign  power.  Section  3197  deals  with 
the  return  of  a  fugitive  extradited  to  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  nation.  Section 
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(7)  Limits  access  to  United  States  courts  In 
connection  with  foreign  extradition  requests 
to  cases  initiated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(8)  Permits  use  of  a  summons  instead  of  a 
warrant  of  arrest  in  appropriate  cases. 

(9)  Codified  the  rlghU  of  a  fugitive  to 
legal  represenUtion  and  to  a  speedy  deter- 
mination of  an  extradition  request. 

(10)  Simplifies  and  rationalizes  the  proce- 
dures for  authenticating  documents  for  use 
in  extradition  proceedings. 

(11)  Facilitates  temporary  extradition  of 
fugitives  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Provisions  or  the  Bill  as  Reported 

SECTION  3191— EXTRADITION  AUTHORITY  IN 
GENERAL 
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1.  Present  Federal  law 

18  U.S.C.  3181  states  that  the  present  Fed- 
eral laws  authorizing  the  extradition  of  per- 
sons from  the  United  SUtes  shall  continue 
in  force  only  if  there  is  a  treaty  in  force 
with  the  foreign  nation  requesting  extradi- 
tion. 18  U.S.C.  3184  requires  that  an  extradi- 
tion treaty  be  in  force  before  any  court  can 
conclude  that  a  person  may  lawfully  be  ex- 
tradited to  the  foreign  country  involved.  In 
addition,  18  U.S.C.  3186  by  implication  re- 
quires that  a  court  find  that  the  person 
sought  is  extradiUble  before  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  may  order  surrender  to  the  foreign 
state.  These  provisions,  read  together, 
permit  the  United  SUtes  to  surrender  a 
person  to  a  foreign  country  only  in  accord- 
ance with  an  applicable  treaty  in  force  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
country  involved.'  This  principle  has 
become  a  settled  aspect  of  United  SUtes 
practice  in  international  extradition. 

2.  Provisions  of  section  3191 

Section  3191  of  the  proposed  chapter  on 
extradition  carries  forward  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  present  law.  The  provision  speci- 
fies that  the  United  States  may  extradite  a 
person  in  this  country  only  if  there  is  a 
treaty  concerning  extradition  in  force  with 
the  country  requesting  extradition,  and 
only  if  the  request  falls  within  the  terms  of 
that  treaty.  This  section  refers  to  a  treaty 
"concerning  extradition"  rather  than  an 
■extradition  treaty"  because  an  obligation 
to  extradite  a  particular  class  of  offenders  is 
sometimes  included  in  international  agree- 
ments other  than  extradition  treaties.' 
However,  the  limitation  established  by  this 
section  applies  only  to  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
tives pursuant  to  the  chapter,  and  does  not 
apply  to  any  other  legal  process  which  may 
result  in  a  person  facing  trial  or  punishment 
in  another  country.  Thus,  the  surrender  of 
a  United  States  serviceman  to  foreign  au- 
thorities for  trial  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
ciprocal criminal  jurisdiction  provisions  of  a 
SUtus  of  Forces  Agreement,'  or  the  depor- 
tation of  an  alien  who  happens  to  face 
criminal  charges  abroad,'  remain  governed 
by  the  treaty  provisions  and  sUtutes  relat- 
ing to  those  processes,  and  not  by  this  chap- 
ter. 

SECTION  3193— INITIAL  PROCEDURE 

This  section  sets  forth  the  steps  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  instituting  court  proceedings  neces- 
sary for  extradition. 
1.  Present  Federal  law 

Extradition  proceedings  under  18  U.S.C. 
3184  commence  when  a  complaint  is  filed, 
under  oath  charging  that  a  person  has  com- 
mitted, within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
government,  any  of  the  crimes  for  which  ex- 
tradition Is  provided  under  the  treaty  on  ex- 
tradition In  force  between  the  United  States 
and  that  foreign  government.  There  Is  no 
requirement    under    present    law    that    a 


formal  diplomatic  request  for  extradition  be 
made  before  the  complaint  is  filed. 

18  U.S.C.  3184  permlU  any  Federal  Judge 
or  justice,  or  duly  authorized  Federal  magis- 
trate, or  any  judge  of  a  SUte  court  of  record 
of  general  jurisdiction  to  receive  complaint 
and  issue  warrants  of  arrest  in  International 
extradition  matters.  In  practice,  however, 
such  cases  are  almost  Invariably  filed  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

The  present  sUtutory  scheme  does  not 
specify  by  whom  a  complaint  may  be  filed  in 
extradition  matters.  The  rule  developed  by 
the  courts  appears  to  be  that  any  person 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  demand- 
ing government  may  filed  a  complain  for  ex- 
tradition.' Thus,  international  extradition 
cases  have  been  instituted  by  foreign  diplo- 
matic or  consular  representatives,'  foreign 
policy  officers'  and  even  private  citizens 
which  claim  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign goverrunent.'"  This  situation  has  re- 
quired the  courts  to  determine.  In  each  case, 
whether  the  person  filing  the  complaint  Is 
"authorized"  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  foreign 
government."  However.  In  recent  year,  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Justice  has 
become  the  complainant  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  extradition  cases.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  takes  this  action  either 
pursuant  to  provisions  In  the  applicable  ex- 
tradition treaty  requiring  the  government 
of  the  requested  state  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  government  seeking  extradition"  or 
pursuant  to  an  Informal  International  agree- 
ment for  reciprocal  legal  represenUtion. 

The  complaint  must  be  filed  in  a  Federal 
or  SUte  court  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  fu- 
gitive may  be  found.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  cases  the  international  fugitive's  loca- 
tion In  the  United  SUtes  is  unknown. 
Therefore,  no  complaint  can  be  filed  and  no 
arrest  warrant  can  be  Issued.  The  ability  of 
United  States  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
locate  and  apprehend  International  fugi- 
tives is  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  an 
outstanding  arrest  warrant  or  other  judicial 
process  In  such  cases." 

The  present  statutory  scheme  contains  no 
provision  for  the  release  of  an  alleged  fugi- 
tive on  bail  pending  the  extradition  hear- 
ing.'* However,  the  courts  have  claimed  the 
Inherent  right  to  release  an  alleged  fugitive 
on  ball  pending  the  extradition  hearing  In 
cases  where  "special  circumstances"  require 
such  release."  The  standard  for  release  on 
bail  in  extradition  cases  Is  more  demanding 
than  in  ordinary  cases,  and  a  clear  presump- 
tion against  bail  is  recognized." 

2.  Provisions  of  section  3192 

Subsection  (a)  permiU  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  a  complaint  charging  that  a  fugi- 
tive is  extraditable  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the  fugi- 
tive may  be  found.  The  subsection  also  per- 
mlte  a  complaint  to  be  filed  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia If  the  fugitives  location  is  not 
known.  Under  this  provision,  a  complaint 
could  be  filed,  and  an  arrest  warrant  issued, 
when  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitive  in  the 
United  States  are  still  being  ascertained,  or 
when  It  Is  believed  that  the  fugitive  has  not 
yet  entered  the  United  States  but  may  be 
about  to  do  so.  The  word  "found  "  is  Intend- 
ed to  have  Its  usual,  non-technical  meaning, 
and  permits  extradition  proceedings  to  be 
initiated  in  any  district  in  which  the  fugitive 
can  be  physically  apprehended,  without 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fugitive 
entered  the  district." 

Subsection  (b)  prescribes  the  contents  of  a 
complaint  for  extradition.  Since  all  United 
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states  extradition  treaties  specify  the  docu- 
menU  and  quantum  of  evidence  necessary 
for  surrender,  paragraph  (1)  sUtes  that  an 
extradition  complaint  is  sufficient  If  It  Is  ac- 
companied by  the  evidence  specified  in  the 
treaty  and  a  copy  of  the  formal  request  for 
extradition.  Paragraph  (2)  deals  with  the 
documentation  necessary  to  support  a  "pro- 
visional arrest."  the  process  by  which  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  Is  arrested  to  prevent  fur- 
ther flight  while  the  foreign  government 
seeking  extradition  assembles  the  necessary 
documents  and  evidence."  Subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (2)  provides  that  a  com- 
plaint will  support  an  arrest  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  if  it  conUins  Information  sufficient 
to  identify  the  fugitive,  explains  the  circum- 
stances necessiUtlng  provisional  arrest." 
and  either  indicates  that  a  warrant  for  the 
fugitive's  arrest  is  outstanding  in  the  for- 
eign sUte,'"  or  outlines  the  essential  facts 
indicating  that  an  extraditable  crime  has 
been  committed  and  that  the  fugitive  com- 
mitted it.  Since  many  of  the  extradition 
treaties  conuin  articles  which  expressly  set 
out  requirements  for  obtaining  the  arrest  of 
fugitives.^'  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  also  permits  the  complaint  to  be  filed  if 
it  contains  the  information  required  by  the 
provisions  of  the  applicable  treaty. 

Subsection  (c)  obliges  the  court  to  Issue  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive  upon 
receipt  of  the  complaint  unless  the  Attor- 
ney General  requests  that  a  summons  to 
appear  at  the  extradition  hearing  be  Issued 
Instead.  The  subsection  requires  that  the 
warrant  of  arrest  be  executed  in  accordance 
with  Rule  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  This  means  that  the 
warrant  may  be  executed  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  an  or- 
dinary Federal  warrant  of  arrest.  The  sub- 
section also  requires  that  the  person  arrest- 
ed be  taken  without  unnecessary  delay 
before  the  nearest  available  Federal  court'* 
for  an  extradition  hearing.  The  language  Is 
similar  to  that  of  Rule  5  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  insure  that  the  person  arrested  under 
this  section  is  speedily  informed  by  a  judi- 
cial officer  of  the  reason  for  the  arrest  and 
of  his  righU  to  counsel,  to  cross-examine 
witnesses,  and  to  introduce  evidence  on  his 
behalf.  It  is  not  intended  to  require  the  dis- 
missal of  extradition  proceedings  solely  on 
the  ground  that  the  fugitive  arrested  for  ex- 
tradition was  taken  without  unnecessary 
delay  before  a  judge  or  magistrate  later  de- 
termined not  to  be  the  "nearest "  one.  There 
is  no  requirement  that  the  extradition  hear- 
ing take  place  in  the  SUte  in  which  the  fu- 
gitive is  found."  so  long  as  there  has  been 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  provides  that  a  fugitive 
arrested  for  extradition  may  be  released  on 
bail  pending  the  extradition  hearing  only  if 
he  can  demonstrate  that  "special  circum- 
stances"  warrant  his  release.  The  provision 
continues  the  approach  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  United  SUtes  courts"  in  setting 
the  standards  for  release  on  bail  pending  an 
extradition  hearing  considerably  higher 
than  the  standards  for  release  on  bail  pend- 
ing trial  on  Federal  charges  in  the  United 
SUtes.  This  approach  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  carry 
out  Its  treaty  obligation  to  surrender  extra- 
ditable fugitives.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
courts  will  find  the  "special  circumstances" 
test  satisfied  "only  in  the  most  pressing  cir- 
cumstances and  only  when  the  require- 
ments of  justice  are  absolutely  perempto- 
ry."" Such  special  circumstances  might  be 


found,  for  instance,  when  the  incarceration 
of  the  fugitive  would  seriously  damage  his 
health,"  or  would  endanger  the  welfare  of  a 
third  party  who  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  fugitive  for  care.*'  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  circumstances  would  rarely  be  encoun- 
tered. 

Subsection  (d)(3)  provides  that  even  if 
special  circumstances  are  found,  the  release 
of  the  fugitive  shall  be  permitted  only  upon 
such  conditions  as  will  reasonably  assure  his 
appearance  at  future  proceedings,  and 
assure  the  safety  of  other  persons  and  the 
community.  Such  conditions  might  Include 
surrender  by  the  fugitive  of  any  passport  or 
travel  documents,  posting  of  a  substantial 
bond,  and  the  requirement  that  the  fugitive 
maintain  contact  with  appropriate  federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  United  States  Mar- 
shals Service. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  gives  the  court  the  dis- 
cretion to  release  the  fugitive  provisionally 
arrested  pursuant  to  this  section  If  the  evi- 
dence or  documents  required  by  the  applica- 
ble treaty  are  not  received  within  sixty  days 
of  the  arrest  (unless  a  longer  period  of  de- 
tention is  specified  In  the  applicable  treaty). 
The  subsection  resolves  and  ambiguity  per- 
ceived by  the  courts  with  respect  to  the 
commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  time 
period  for  provisional  arrest  by  providing 
that  this  period  should  be  calculated  from 
the  date  on  which  the  fugitive  Is  taken  into 
custody  for  extradition "  to  the  date  on 
which  the  documents  are  received  by  either 
the  court  or  the  Department  of  SUte."  If 
the  court  is  notified  that  the  documents 
have  been  received  by  the  Department  of 
SUte  before  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period,  the  court  is  directed  to  defer  release 
of  the  fugitive  for  a  reasonable  time  pend- 
ing the  prompt  transmission  of  the  Aoca- 
mente  to  the  court  by  the  Department  of 
State.  If  a  court  does  release  the  fugitive 
from  custody  due  to  the  non-receipt  of  the 
documents  within  the  applicable  time 
period,  subsection  (d)(3)  requires  that  the 
court  frame  conditions  of  release  reasonably 
calculated  to  assure  that  persons  appear- 
ance for  future  proceedings  and  the  safety 
of  other  persons  and  the  community.  Re- 
lease of  the  fugitive  under  sut>sectlon  (d) 
does  not  terminate  the  proceedings,  which 
can  resume  once  appropriate  documenUtion 
arrives.'" 

This  section  does  not  carry  forward  the 
little  used  authorization  in  18  U.S.C.  3184 
for  extradition  proceedings  to  be  com- 
menced before  SUte  judges.  The  section 
also  specifies  that  extradition  proceedings 
must  be  initiated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
rather  than  by  a  foreign  government  or  one 
acting  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  government." 
These  changes  reflect  the  fact  that  Interna- 
tional extradition  Is  strictly  a  function  of 
the  Federal  Government."  and  determining 
when  and  how  to  perform  that  function  is 
properly  the  business  of  Federal  officials 
and  Federal  courts.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  laws  (including 
the  extradition  law  and  treaties)  to  justify 
the  participation  of  its  legal  counsel,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  all  court  proceed- 
ings aimed  at  determining  whether  extradi- 
tion can  take  place.  Indeed,  this  is  the  ap- 
proach which  has  been  adopted  in  most  for- 
eign countries,  many  of  which  do  not  permit 
the  United  SUtes  to  argue  in  court  during 
proceedings  In  connection  with  a  United 
States  extradition  request.  In  addition. 
United  SUtes  courU  are  freed  from  any 
need  to  determine  whether  a  private  person 
Is  "authorized"  by  an  "appropriate"  foreign 


authority  to  initiate  extradition  proceed- 
ings. It  should  also  significantly  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  extradition  proceedings  being 
used  by  private  Individuals  as  a  tool  for  har- 
assment, debt  collection,  or  other  Improper 
purposes. 

SECTION  3193— WAIVER  OP  EXTRADITION 
HEARING  AND  CONSENT  TO  REMOVAL 

1.  Present  Federal  law 

Present  Federal  law  provides  no  specific 
procedure  by  which  a  person  arrested  for 
extradition  may  waive  the  formalities  and 
voluntarily  return  to  the  foreign  country  re- 
questing surrender.  This  Is  especially  unfor- 
tunate since  a  significant  number  of  the  fu- 
gitives arrested  under  18  U.S.C.  3184  choose 
not  to  challenge  the  request  for  extradition 
and  wish  to  expedite  removal  to  the  foreign 
country.  Moreover,  many  of  the  newer  ex- 
tradition treaties  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  a  party  contain  provisions  obliging 
the  requested  sUte  to  expedite  the  return 
of  a  fugitive  who  has  waived  a  hearing  or 
other  procedures." 

2.  Provisions  of  section  3193 

Section  3193  of  the  proposed  extradition 
chapter  clarifies  the  method  by  which  the 
fugitive  who  does  not  contest  extradition 
can  expedite  his  surrender.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  are  based  on  Federal  sUtuto- 
ry provisions  governing  a  closely  analogous 
situation:  the  verification  of  a  prisoner's  vol- 
untary consent  to  transfer  to  his  country  of 
nationality  under  treaties  on  the  execution 
of  penal  sanctions.'*  The  section  sUtes  that 
the  court  which  would  have  handled  the  ex- 
tradition proceeding  shall  verify  that  the 
fugitive's  consent  to  be  removed  to  a  foreign 
country  has  been  given  voluntarily  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  his  right  to  consult  with 
counsel  before  making  a  decision  in  the 
matter. 

Under  some  circumstances,  the  foreign 
government  may  not  be  willing  to  accept 
custody  of  a  fugitive  who  has  offered  to 
waive  extradition."  There  also  may  be  situ- 
ations in  which  the  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment would  consider  waiver  Inappropriate." 
Therefore,  the  provision  does  not  permit  re- 
moval of  the  fugitive  if  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al notifies  the  court  that  the  United  SUtes 
or  the  foreign  sUte  objecU  to  the  proposed 
waiver. 

SECTION  3194— EXTRADITION  HEARING 

1.  Present  Federal  law 

Under  18  U.S.C.  3184.  an  alleged  fugitive 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing  at  which  a  judicial 
officer  determines  whether  extradition  is 
lawful.  18  U.S.C.  3189  specifies  that  the 
hearing  must  be  held  "on  land,  publicly,  and 
In  a  room  or  office  easily  accessible  to  the 
public". 

At  the  extradition  hearing,  the  judicial  of- 
ficer must  determine  whether  the  offense 
for  which  extradition  is  sought  falls  within 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  must  also  deter- 
mine whether  the  acts  for  which  the  fugi- 
tive Is  sought  by  the  foreign  country  would 
constitute  a  crime  had  they  been  committed 
in  this  country.  This  rule,  known  as  "dual 
criminality"  or  "double  criminality  ",  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  basic  principle  of  Inter- 
national extradition  law."  and  Is  expressly 
required  by  many  of  the  extradition  treaties 
to  which  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  party."  The 
courts  have  held  that  the  double  criminality 
requirement  Is  satisfied  whenever  the  acts 
which  the  fugitive  Is  charged  with  having 
committed  in  the  foreign  country  would  be 
punishable  under  Federal  law.  the  law  of 
the  SUte  where  the  fugitive  is  found,  or  the 
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laws  of  a  ma  ority  of  the  States,  had  those 
acts  been  con  mitted  in  this  country.** 

A  judicial  officer  must  also  determine 
whether  ther ;  is  sufficient  proof  that  an  ex- 
traditable off  ;nse  in  fact  has  been  commit- 
ted. Most  01  the  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  require  that  an  ex- 
tradition reqi  est  be  supported  by  "such  evi- 
dence of  criminality  as.  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  pi  ice  where  the  fugitive  shall  be 
found,  woulc  Justify  his  commitment  for 
trial  had  th<  crime  or  offense  been  there 
committed. "  Many  years  ago,  the  courts 
veiwed  the  w  )rds  "place  where  the  fugitive 
shall  be  found"  as  requiring  the  Federal 
court  to  determine  if  the  foreign  govern- 
ment's evidence  is  sufficient  to  Justify  a 
trial  under  tie  SUte  laws  of  the  SUte  in 
which  the  fi  gitive  is  apprehended.*'  This 
approach  wa  i  a  reasonable  one  eight  dec- 
ades ago.  because  at  that  time  Federal 
courts  had  nc  uniform  rules  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure and  r«  utinely  followed  the  procedur- 
al rules  of  th  e  courts  of  the  State  in  which 
they  were  loc  ited.  However,  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
has  made  it  iienerally  unnecessary  for  Fed- 
eral courts  t)  refer  to  State  law  in  these 
matters.* '  Mi  ireover,  extradition  is  a  nation- 
al act,"  and  I  he  quantum  of  evidence  neces- 
sary for  extr  idition  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
issue  which  ihould  be  determined  by  uni- 
form nations  1  law,  rather  than  by  various 
State  laws,  ''or  these  reasons,  all  of  the 
more  recent « xtradition  treaties  contain  lan- 
guage essenti  Uly  requiring  that  the  Federal 
law  standardpf  commitment  for  trial— prob- 
able cause— b^  applied  in  weighing  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  for  international  ex- 
tradltlon.** 

The  Federil  Rules  of  Evidence  do  not 
^ply  in  exi  radition  proceedings."  where 
unique  rules  of  wide  latitude  govern  the  re- 
ception of  ev  dence  on  behalf  of  the  foreign 
government.^ »  It  is  settled  law  that  hearsay 
is  admissible  and  the  foreign  government 
usually  presc  nts  its  case  by  submitting  affi- 
davits, depos  tions,  and  other  written  state- 
ments in  or<j  er  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  appli:able  treaty.*'  18  U.S.C.  3190 
provides  tha  originals  or  copies  of  deposi- 
tions, warran  ts,  or  other  papers  are  admissi- 
ble in  eviden  :e  at  the  extradition  hearing  if 
authenticate<  I  so  as  to  be  admissible  for 
similar  purposes  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  request!  ig  country.  The  sUtute  also 
provides  thai  the  certificate  of  the  principal 
diplomatic  oi  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  resident  in  the  requesting  country 
shall  be  pro)f  that  the  documents  are  au- 
thenticated n  the  manner  required.  In  es- 
sence, the  d<  cuments  need  only  be  genuine 
and  authei  itic— requirements  that  are 
deemed  fulfi  led  once  it  is  shown  that  under 
similar  circu  instances  the  requesting  coun- 
try's own  courts  would  accept  them  as  au- 
thentic. The  courts  have  held  that  extradi- 
tion docume:its  bearing  a  certificate  which 
is  couched  ir^  the  language  of  18  U.S.C.  3190, 
and  signed  liy  one  of  the  specified  officials, 
are  conclusively  admissible.*'  As  a  result  of 
these  decisiiins.  foreign  governments  rou- 
tinely submit  the  documentation  in  support 
of  extraditidn  requests  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  Embassy  abroad  for  certifica- 
tion and  traismission  to  the  United  States. 
This  practice  imposes  undesirable  burdens 
on  the  United  States  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers who  must  fill  out  the  certification.*" 

The  presei  it  statutory  scheme  offers  little 
guidance  wit  h  respect  to  the  evidence  which 
can  be  intro  duced  on  tiehalf  of  the  alleged 
fugitive  in  an  extradition  hearing.  Many 
cases  emptu  lize  that  whether  such  evidence 


should  be  admitted  is  a  decision  for  the 
court,  in  its  discretion,  to  make.**  The  al- 
leged fugitive  is  ordinarily  permitted  to  tes- 
tify on  his  own  behalf  »•  or  to  have  wit- 
nesses testify  for  him."  However,  it  is  clear 
from  the  case  law  that  the  alleged  fugitive 
may  offer  to  explain  ambiguities  in  the  evi- 
dence submitted  against  him.  but  may  not 
offer  evidence  which  merely  contradicts 
that  submitted  by  the  requesting  country, 
or  which  poses  a  question  of  credibility,  or 
which  raises  an  affirmative  defense  to  con- 
viction on  the  charges,  or  which  is  incompe- 
tent by  the  terms  of  the  extradition  treaty 
under  which  surrender  is  sought.**  This  re- 
strictive approach  is  appropriate  because 
the  issue  before  the  court  at  an  extradition 
hearing  is  probable  cause,  not  the  ultimate 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 

Finally,  the  Judicial  officer  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  treaty  contains  a  defense 
to  extradition  which  would  preclude  surren- 
der in  the  case  before  him.  Extradition  trea- 
ties frequently  bar  surrender  if  a  statute  of 
limitations  has  foreclosed  prosecution  or 
punishment  for  the  offense  in  question.**  or 
if  the  fugitive  has  been  tried  or  punished  in 
the  requested  state  for  the  same  offense,** 
or  If  any  of  several  other  legal  consider- 
ations are  present. 

Virtually  every  extradition  treaty  contains 
a  provision  barring  extradition  for  a  politi- 
cal offense,  and  many  treaties  also  preclude 
extradition  if  the  requesting  country  has 
political  motives  for  seeking  the  return  of 
the  fugitive.  Under  the  present  case  law,  the 
courts  decide  whether  the  crime  for  which 
extradition  has  been  requested  is  a  political 
offense  **  but  traditionally  have  declined  to 
consider  whether  the  requesting  country's 
motives  in  seeking  extradition  are  politi- 
cal.** Since  these  issues  are  usually  inter- 
twined.*' the  possibility  for  inconsistent  re- 
sults is  obvious. 

If  the  Judicial  officer  is  persuaded  that 
the  crime  charged  falls  within  the  treaty, 
that  the  acts  involved  would  constitute  an 
offense  in  this  country,  that  the  evidence 
submitted  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge 
under  the  treaty,  and  that  no  legal  defense 
to  extradition  is  applicable,  it  is  his  duty  to 
certify  these  conclusions  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  judicial  officer  also  must  send 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  copy  of  all  the  oral 
testimony  taken  at  the  hearing.  18  U.S.C. 
3184  requires  the  judicial  officers  to  order 
the  commitment  of  the  accused  to  jail  pend- 
ing surrender,  and  there  is  provision  for  re- 
lease on  bail  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. If  the  Judicial  officer  finds  that  the  fu- 
gitive is  not  extraditable,  the  proceedings 
are  terminated,  and  the  fugitive  is  released 
from  custody. 
2.  ProvUiong  of  section  3194 

Section  3194(a)  requires  that  a  judicial 
hearing  be  held  to  determine  whether  the 
person  sought  is  extraditable  (unless  such 
as  hearing  has  been  waived  under  section 
3193)  and  sets  out  the  procedure  for  the 
hearing. 

Section  3194(a)  provides  that  the  court 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  extradition  is  sought  for  a  political 
offense  or  because  of  the  person's  political 
beliefs,  while  section  3196(a)(3)  specifies 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  must  decline  to 
order  surrender  of  a  person  if.  after  taking 
into  account  certain  statutory  principles 
generally  eliminating  specified  types  of 
crimes  from  the  political  offense  exception 
(e.g.,  crimes  of  violence  and  drug  traffick- 
ing), he  is  persuaded  that  the  person's  ex- 
tradition is  sought  for  one  of  these  reasons. 
The  provisions  taken  together  provide  that 


the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  decide  the  applicability  of  the  "polit- 
ical offense"  exception  to  extradition  is 
sought  for  one  of  these  reasons.  The  provi- 
sions taken  together  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
decide  the  applicability  of  the  "political  of- 
fense" exception  to  extradition  contained  in 
most  extradition  treaties,  such  decision  to 
be  consistent  with  the  statutory  guidelines 
and  reviewable  in  the  United  SUtes  courts 
of  appeal  based  on  a  substantial  evidence 
standard.  The  Committee  has  concluded 
that  this  approach,  also  discussed  in  dealing 
with  section  3196(a)(3)  infra,  is  a  desirable 
one  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  most  modem  United  SUtes  ex- 
tradition treaties  specify  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  requested  country  shall 
decide  the  applicability  of  the  political  of- 
fense exception."  In  the  absence  therefore 
of  specific  legislative  endorsement  of  the 
court  developed  rule— an  unlikely  prospect 
in  light  of  the  trend  in  magistrate  extradi- 
tion decisions  noted  infra  note  61— it  is  inev- 
iUble  over  the  long  term  that  the  case  law 
rule  reserving  the  political  offense  decision 
to  the  courts  will  become  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  as  the  United  SUtes 
continues  its  ongoing  program  of  negotiat- 
ing new  modem  treaties.  Moreover,  as  previ- 
ously noted,  under  present  case  law  the 
courts  generally  shun  deciding  whether  the 
foreign  government's  extradition  request  is 
politically  motivated,  preferring  to  leave 
that  decision  to  the  executive  branch.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  political  of- 
fense decisions  are  made  exclusively  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  in  sev- 
eral foreign  countries,  including  Canada  and 
Germany. 

Second,  the  decision  to  shield  a  criminal 
from  extradition  for  an  otherwise  extradiU- 
ble  offense  on  the  ground  that  his  offense 
was  "political"  is  not  the  type  of  issue  which 
lends  itself  to  resolution  through  the  judi- 
cial process."  When  dealing  with  a  political 
situation  in  a  foreign  country  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  particular  conduct  to  that  situa- 
tion, there  are  few  truly  objective  criteria 
by  which  a  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
term  "political  offense"  can  be  based.*" 
Moreover,  a  public  court  proceeding  is  not 
the  most  desirable  forum  for  careful  analy- 
sis of  a  friendly  foreign  sUte's  intentions  or 
political  system.  Such  analysis  and  decisions 
are  inextricably  intertwined  with,  and  re- 
quire the  expertise  of  those  versed  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations.  The  Conunit- 
tee  has  concluded  that  this  issue  is  best  left 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  subject  only  to 
limited  review  in  the  courts  of  appeal,  along 
with  his  traditional  unreviewable  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  political  asylum. 

Finally,  a  decision  on  the  political  offense 
exception  can  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
United  States  relations  with  the  requesting 
country.  The  potentially  crippling  effect  of 
such  decisions  on  foreign  affairs  is  particu- 
larly great  where  it  could  compromise 
United  SUte  efforts  to  combat  international 
terrorism.*'  The  present  law  exacerbates 
this  situation,  because  frequently  the 
United  SUtes  government,  through  the  de- 
partments of  State  and  Justice,  must  take  a 
position  on  the  applicability  of  the  political 
offense  exception  while  the  case  is  before 
the  court.  Moreover,  the  government  must 
take  this  position  publicly,  before  all  the 
evidence  and  arguments  are  in,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  court  or  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  may  subsequently  decide  against  ex- 
tradition on  other  grounds.  By  contrast,  the 
approach  taken  by  the  proposed  chapter 


permiU  a  more  informed  decision  on  extra- 
dition to  be  made  in  a  manner  less  likely  to 
be  offensive  to  the  friendly  foreign  govern- 
ment involved  in  the  case. 

Sut>section  (b)  supplements  present  law  by 
expressly  providing  that  the  fugitive  be  in- 
formed of  his  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  at  the  extradition  hearing.  Indigent 
fugitives  will  be  provided  with  counsel  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3401  relat- 
ing to  court-appointed  counsel.  The  provi- 
sion also  requires  that  the  fugitive  be  in- 
formed of  his  right  to  introduce  evidence  in 
his  own  behalf  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.  The  subsection  thereby 
leaves  intact  the  extensive  case  law  on  this 
point.** 

Subsection  (c)  deals  with  evidence  in  an 
extradition  hearing.  Paragraph  1  is  designed 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under  which 
documentary  evidence  will  be  admissible  on 
behalf  of  either  party  in  an  extradition 
hearing. 

Many  treaties  specifically  set  out  the 
manner  in  which  extradition  documents 
must  be  authenticated,*'  and  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (1)  provides  that  docu- 
ments so  authenticated  shall  be  admissible. 
It  also  provides  that  documents  authenticat- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
United  SUtes  law  shall  be  deemed  admissi- 
ble as  evidence  in  the  extradition  hearing. 
Thus,  documents  which  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Article  IX  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  would  be  admissible  in 
extradition  proceedings.  However,  the  provi- 
sion does  not  require  the  exclusion  from  the 
hearing  of  evidence  which  fails  to  satisfy 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence.  Rather,  the 
subsection  merely  underscores  the  common- 
sense  proposition  that  evidence  which  satis- 
fies the  high  standards  set  out  in  the  Rules, 
and  which  would  be  admissible  in  civil  or 
criminal  proceedings  in  this  country,  should 
likewise  be  acceptable  in  extradition  pro- 
ceedings. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  is 
based  on  18  U.S.C.  3190  and  provides  that  a 
document  authenticated  accordance  with 
the  applicable  laws  of  the  foreign  country 
requesting  extradition  shall  be  admissible  if 
it  is  accompanied  by  an  attestation  to  this 
effect  from  a  Judge,  magistrate,  or  other  ap- 
propriate officer  of  the  foreign  state.  The 
phrase  "other  appropriate  officer"  would  in- 
clude an  official  of  the  foreign  counterpart 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  any  other 
government  official  likely  to  be  familiar 
with  legal  matters  in  the  foreign  country.  It 
further  requires  that  the  signature  and  po- 
sition of  the  r>erson  so  attesting  be  certified 
by  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States  posted  in  the  foreign  country, 
or  by  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the 
foreign  state  assigned  to  this  country.**  The 
provision  thus  brings  the  essential  require- 
menU  of  18  U.S.C.  3190  more  into  line  with 
Rule  902(3)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  per- 
mits the  court  handling  an  extradition 
matter  to  accept  as  evidence  any  documents 
which  it  is  persuaded  are  in  fact  authentic, 
regardless  of  compliance  with  either  of  the 
two  previous  provisions.  This  rule  is  similar 
to  Rule  901(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, and  is  in  accord  with  established  case 
law  permitting  the  authenticity  of  docu- 
ments presented  in  extradition  proceedings 
to  be  established  by  the  testimony  from 
expert  witnesses  or  by  other  evidence.** 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  a  cerfificate  or  affidavit  by  an  appro- 
priate State  Department  official  as  to  the 


existence  or  InterpreUtion  of  a  treaty  is  ad- 
missible as  evidence  of  that  treaty  or  iu  in- 
terpretation. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  extradition 
treaties  require  that  the  requesting  country 
present  such  evidence  of  criminality  as 
would  Justify  commitment  for  trial  had  the 
crime  or  offense  been  conunitted  in  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  has  been  found. 
Under  paragraph  (2)  such  a  treaty  provision 
may  be  satisfied  by  evidence  esUbllshlng 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  crime  was 
committed  and  that  the  person  sought  com- 
mitted it.  This  is  the  usual  standard  for 
commitment  for  trial  in  Federal  criminal 
cases.**  This  approach  permits  the  Federal 
courts  to  apply  the  standard  for  commit- 
ment with  which  they  are  most  familiar, 
and  esUblishes  a  single,  uniform  standard 
by  which  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  in  ex- 
tradition proceedings  may  be  measured.  It  is 
also  consistent  with  the  views  expressed  In 
several  recent  court  decisions  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  dealing  with  the  quantum 
of  evidence  for  extradition  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  Federal  law.*' 

Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(d)  carry  forward  the  requirements  of  18 
U.S.C.  3184  that  instruct  the  court  to  find 
the  fugitive  extradiUble  if  the  evidence  pre- 
sented is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  complaint 
under  the  provisions  of  the  applicable 
treaty,  and  also  requires  that  the  court  find 
probable  cause  that  the  person  before  it  is 
the  person  sought  in  the  foreign  sUte,  and 
that  none  of  the  defenses  to  extradition 
which  the  court  Is  empowered  to  consider 
are  applicable.  Paragraph  (4)  bars  extradi- 
tion unless  the  acts  for  which  the  fugitive's 
surrender  is  requested  would  constitute  a 
crime  punishable  under  State  or  Federal 
law  in  the  United  States.  Finally,  the  sub- 
section states  that  the  findings  required  for 
extradition  may  be  establUhed  by  hearsay 
evidence  or  certified  documents  alone.  This 
rule  is  similar  to  Rule  5.1  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which  permits 
a  finding  of  probable  cause  to  commit  for 
trial  to  be  based  on  hearsay  evidence.  It  is 
also  in  accord  with  recent  court  decisions 
which  point  out  that  the  kind  of  evidence 
necessary  for  extradition  is  an  issue  which 
should  be  determined  by  uniform  national 
law.** 

Subsection  (e)  details  the  procedures  that 
the  court  must  follow  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  fugi- 
tive is  extraditable,  it  must  sUte.  in  writing, 
its  findings  and  rationale  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  offenses  for  which  extradition  is 
sought.**  These  findings  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  SUte,  together  with  a  tran- 
script of  the  hearing."  If  the  court  finds 
that  the  fugitive  Is  not  extradiUble.  the 
findings  required  by  the  subsection  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  report  rather  than  a  tran- 
script of  the  hearing. 

SECTION  3195— APPEAL 

;.  Present  Federal  law 

Under  present  Federal  law.  there  is  no 
direct  appeal  from  a  judicial  officer's  find- 
ing in  an  extradition  hearing."  A  person 
found  extradiUble  may  only  seek  collateral 
review  of  the  finding,  usually  through  an 
application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus." 
The  foreign  government  that  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  hearing  must  insti- 
tute a  new  request  for  extradition."  The 
lack  of  direct  appeal  In  extradition  matters 
adds  undesirable  delay,  expense,  and  com- 
plication to  a  process  which  should  be 
simple  and  expeditious. 


2.  Provisions  of  section  3 195 

Section  3195  of  the  proposed  chapter  per- 
mits either  party  In  an  extradition  case  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  appropriate  United 
SUtes  court  of  appeals  from  a  Judge  or  mag- 
istrate's decision.  It  is  anticipated  that 
review  on  appeal  will  be  very  narrow,  and 
that  any  findings  of  fact  by  the  lower  court 
win  be  affirmed  unless  they  are  clearly  erro- 
neous. 

Subsection  (a)  specifies  that  the  appeal 
shall  be  filed  within  the  time  llmlU  set  out 
In  Rules  3  and  4(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure,  i.e..  10  days  for  the 
person  sought  and  30  days  for  the  govern- 
ment. These  are  the  same  deadlines  for 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal  In  criminal  cases, 
and  while  the  extradition  hearing  is  not  a 
trial.'*  or  even  strictly  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing.'* these  deadlines  adequately  balance 
the  competing  Interests  of  falmess  and  ex- 
pedition. It  Is  anticipated  that  other  aspecte 
of  the  appeal  process  (such  as  the  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  the  record,  briefing, 
argument  and  decision)  will  be  governed  by 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure. 

If  the  fugitive  has  been  found  extradiU- 
ble. subsection  (a)  requires  that  surrender 
to  the  foreign  government  be  sUyed  pend- 
ing determination  of  the  appeal  by  the 
court  of  appeals.'*  This  provision  prevents 
the  goverrunent  from  mooting  the  appeal  by 
spiriting  the  petitioner  out  of  the  country 
while  the  matter  is  sub  judice.  The  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  mainUln  the  status  quo 
with  respect  to  the  fugitive's  custody  pend- 
ing appeal.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  district 
court  win  not  ordinarily  sUy  or  delay  any 
other  element  of  the  extradition  process, 
such  as  the  certification  of  iu  findings  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  section 
3194(e). 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  person 
found  extradiUble  must  remain  in  official 
detention  pending  the  appeal  unless  the 
court  of  appeals  finds  that  special  circum- 
stances require  release.  This  is  a  slight  ame- 
lioration of  present  law.  which  does  not 
permit  the  release  of  a  fugitive  on  ball  after 
he  has  been  found  extraditable."  The 
change  is  desirable  because  the  same  kind  of 
pressing,  unusual  situation  which  might  re- 
quire that  the  person  sought  be  released 
from  custody  on  ball  pending  the  extradi- 
tion hearing  '*  could  conceivably  arise  after 
the  extradition  hearing.  However,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  this  authority  to  release  a  fu- 
gitive on  bail  will  be  utilized  even  more  spar- 
ingly than  the  power  to  grant  bail  before 
the  extradition  hearing,  and  only  after  the 
most  thorough  and  searching  examination 
of  the  claimed  need  for  release.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  courte  of  appeal  will  keep  in 
mind  that  "no  amount  of  money  could 
answer  the  damage  that  would  be  susUlned 
by  the  United  Sutes  if  [the  fugitive]  were 
to  be  released  on  bond,  flee  the  jurisdiction, 
and  be  unavailable  to  surrender.  .  .  . "  " 

If  the  person  was  found  not  extradiUble. 
subsection  (b)(2)  permiU  the  district  court 
to  order  that  the  person  be  released  pending 
an  appeal  by  the  government.  Release  shall 
be  ordered  unless  the  district  court  is  satis- 
fied that  the  appellee  is  likely  to  flee  before 
the  appeal  is  decided,  or  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty. 

A  major  purpose  of  section  3195  is  to  sim- 
plify, and  thereby  expedite,  the  extradition 
process  by  providing  for  a  direct  appeal 
from  a  contested  decision  on  extradition. 
The  direct  appeal  provided  by  this  section 
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largely  eliminates  the  present  need  for 
habeas  coi  pus  proceedings  in  order  to 
obtain  judi  ;ial  review  of  the  initial  finding 
that  a  pers  an  is  extraditable.  This  purpose 
would  be  fr  istrated  if  a  fugitive  bent  on  dil- 
atory tactiis  were  permitted  to  pursue  an 
appeal  und  (r  this  section,  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then 
begin  one  <  r  more  rounds  of  habeas  corpus 
proceeding! .  Such  a  course  of  action  would 
lengthen  I  he  extradition  process  rather 
than  short  jn  it.  Therefore,  subsection  (c) 
deprives  ar  y  court  of  jurisdiction  to  review 
a  finding  that  a  fugitive  is  extraditable 
under  this  chapter  unless  the  fugitive  has 
exhausted  the  appellate  remedies  available 
to  him  by  ight  in  this  section.  It  also  fore- 
closes an  appeal,  a  petition  for  habeas 
corpus,  or  declaratory  judgement  action  if 
the  validit,'  of  the  fugitives  commitment 
for  extradi  ion  has  been  ruled  upon  in  prior 
proceeding!,  unless  grounds  are  offered 
which  couU  not  have  been  presented  previ- 
ously. .  , 
The  res<  lution  of  challenges  to  judicial 
action  in  international  extradition  cases 
should  be  especially  prompt.  Extradition 
cases  are  [juasi-criminal  in  nature.  More- 
over, in  such  cases,  our  government's  will- 
ingness to  make  a  timely  and  ungrudging 
execution  ( if  iu  solemn  treaty  obligations  to 
a  friendly  i  lation  is  in  question.'"  Therefore, 
this  sectio  i  requires  that  courts  of  appeal 
decide  case  s  arising  under  this  chapter  expe- 
ditiously. 

SECTION  3  196— SURRENDER  Of  A  PERSON  TO  A 
FOREIGN  STATE 

1.  Present  'ederal  law 

Under  II  U.S.C.  3186.  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  order  that  any  person  found  ex- 
traditable by  a  court  under  18  U.S.C.  3184 
be  deliver!  d  to  an  authorized  agent  of  the 
govemmer  t  seeking  extradition.  Although 
it  U  geneially  agreed  that  the  Secretary's 
decision  in  this  matter  is  discretionary." 
present  lai ,  provides  no  indication  of  the  pa- 
rameters c  f  the  Secretary's  discretion. 

18  U.S.C.  3188  states  that  if  a  fugitive 
found  ext  aditable  under  18  U.S.C.  3184  is 
not  remov  ;d  from  the  United  States  within 
"two  calei  dar  months"  of  the  court's  com- 
mitment order,  he  may  be  released  from 
custody  unless  there  is  "sufficient  cause" 
why  relea  se  should  not  be  ordered."  The 
courts  ha  e  held  that  if  the  fugitive  insti- 
tutes litig  ktion  challenging  his  extradition, 
the  two-rr  onth  period  commences  when  the 
claims  an  finally  adjudicated  rather  than 
when  the  :ommitment  order  was  issued."' 
2.  Provisii  ns  of  section  3196 

Subsect  on  (a)  carries  forward  the  essence 
of  18  U.S.  Z.  3186  by  providing  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  make  the  final  decision 
as  to  ext  adition.  The  subsection  requires 
that  the  !  *cretary's  decision  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance Kith  the  chapter  and  the  applica- 
ble treaty  and  lists  the  actions  that  the  Sec- 
retary ma  V  take. 

Subsect  on  (a Ml)  simply  permlte  the  Sec- 
retary to  order  the  surrender  of  a  person 
the  court  has  found  to  be  extraditable  to  a 
duly  appc  inted  agent  of  the  foreign  state. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  permits  the  Secretary  to 
condition  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  upon 
the  acceptance  by  the  foreign  state  of  re- 
strictions or  conditions  he  considers  neces- 
sary in  tl  le  interest  of  justice  or  to  effectu- 
ate the  t  urposes  of  the  treaty.  This  provi- 
sion und(  rscores  the  Department  of  State's 
authorits  to  impose  such  restrictions  where 
humaniUrian  concerns**  or  questions  con- 
cerning I  rial  procedures  in  the  requesting 
state  exi!  t.  "  It  would  also  permit  the  impo- 
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sitlon  of  restrictions  expressly  contemplated 
in  the  provisions  of  some  newer  treaties.  •* 

Subsection  (aK3)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  SUte  shall  deny  extradition  where 
he  is  persuaded  that  the  foreign  sUte  is 
seeking  the  person's  extradition  "for  a  polit- 
ical offense  or  an  offense  of  a  political  char- 
acter, or  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  or 
punishing  the  person  for  his  political  opin- 
ions." The  first  of  these  determinations— 
i.e..  whether  the  offense  is  a  "political  of- 
fense or  an  offense  of  a  political  charac- 
ter"—currently  is  decided  by  the  courts.  The 
Committee  concluded  that  the  adversary  ju- 
dicial procedure  requiring  State  Depart- 
ment expert  testimony  on  an  evaluation  of 
volatile  political  situations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  resolve  this 
issue.  Other  fundamental  reasons  underpin- 
ning structural  alteration  of  the  decision- 
making apparatus  with  respect  to  the  politi- 
cal offense  exception  were  addressed  in  the 
discussion  relating  to  section  3194  supra  and 
are  not  repeated  here.  This  bill  meete  these 
problems  by  shifting  the  political  offense 
exception  decision  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
subject  to  judicial  review  based  on  a  sub- 
stantial evidence  test  in  the  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  extradition  pro- 
ceeding took  place.  With  respect  to  judicial 
review,  it  should  be  noted  that  an  adequate 
administrative  record  must  be  made  provid- 
ing the  factual  basis  for  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  guidelines  to 
be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  that 
are  Intended  to  prevent  relief  from  extradi- 
tion for  the  specified  offenses  except  in  the 
most  rare  circumstances.  This  part  of  the 
bin  reads  as  follows: 

When  It  Is  claimed  that  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment is  seeking  the  person  for  a  political 
offense  or  an  offense  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, the  Secretary  will  make  his  determina- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  following  princi- 
ples. A  political  offense  or  an  offense  of  a 
political  character  normally  does  not  in- 
clude— 

(A)  an  offense  within  the  scope  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Supresslon  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  signed  by  The  Hague  on 
December  16.  1970: 

(B)  an  offense  within  the  scope  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Acts  against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation, 
signed  at  Montreal  on  September  23, 1971; 

(C)  a  serious  offense  Involving  an  attack 
against  the  life,  physical  Integrity,  or  liberty 
of  Internationally  protected  persons  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1116  of  this  title),  including 
diplomatic  agents: 

(D)  an  offense  with  respect  to  which  a 
treaty  obligates  the  United  States  to  either 
extradite  or  prosecute  a  person  accused  of 
the  offense: 

(E)  an  offense  that  consists  of  homicide, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  serious  bodily 
injury,  rape,  kidnapping,  the  taking  of  a 
hostage,  or  serious  unlawful  detention; 

(F)  an  offense  involving  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  921 
of  this  title)  if  such  use  endangers  a  person 
other  than  the  offender: 

(G)  an  offense  that  consists  of  the  manu- 
facture, importation,  distribution  or  sale  of 
narcotics  or  dangerous  drugs;  or 

(H)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
an  offense  described  in  paragraphs  (A) 
through  (G)  of  this  paragraph,  or  participa- 
tion as  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who  com- 
mits, attempts,  or  conspires  to  commit  such 
an  offense. 

The  first  four  criteria  Involve  commit- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  pursuant 


to  international  conventions  or  agreement, 
such  as  aircraft  hijacking  and  terrorist  acts 
against  internationally  protected  persons. 
The  next  two  cover  serious  crimes  of  vio- 
lence against  the  person,  including  endan- 
gering others  through  the  use  of  firearms  or 
explosives.  The  seventh  criteria  relates  to 
drug  trafficking,  while  the  eighth  factor 
deals  with  attempt,  conspiracy,  and  accom- 
plice liability  for  the  preceding  categories  of 
o  f  f  cnsGS 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  guidelines  In 
fact  set  forth  cerUln  types  of  offenses  that 
should  not  "normally"  be  found  to  be  "polit- 
ical offenses  ".  Use  of  the  term  "normally  " 
recognizes  that  there  may  be  a  rare  situa- 
tion in  which  the  nature  of.  and  events  in.  a 
foreign  country  and  the  traditions  of  free- 
dom and  political  democracy  in  the  United 
States  combine  to  compel  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  find  one  of  the  listed  offenses  a  po- 
litical offense  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  While  the  Committee  elected  to 
retain  this  narrow  flexibility,  it  Is  noted 
that  the  United  States  has  well  esUbllshed 
principles  governing  executive  authority  to 
grant  political  asylum  that  should  more 
than  adequately  provide  the  alternative  and 
preferred  basis  for  appropriate  relief  from 
extradition  on  political  grounds  consistent 
with  the  traditions,  heritage,  and  foreign 
policy  principles  of  this  country. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  provision 
provides  that  any  evidence  or  arguments 
the  fugitive  wishes  to  present  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  alleged  po- 
litical nature  of  extradition  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing. The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  provide 
a  formal  hearing  on  a  political  offense  ex- 
ception application,"  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  resources  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  gathering  evi- 
dence and  assessing  the  claim. 

Subsection  (a)  also  makes  it  explicit  In  the 
statute  that  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of 
that  subsection  are  In  the  nature  of  post-ju- 
dicial "last  step"  final  administrative  deter- 
minations prior  to  actually  effecting  the  ex- 
tradition and.  as  such,  are  not  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review. 

Finally,  subsection  (a)  expressly  author- 
izes surrender  of  United  States  nationals 
unless  surrender  Is  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  applicable  treaty."  This  provision  is 
necessary  in  light  of  the  decision  In  the  Val- 
entine" case  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  language  contained  in  many  of 
the  older  extradition  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  does  not  permit  the 
surrender  of  United  States  citizens  absent 
explicit  statutory  authority  for  such  surren- 
der. The  result  of  the  Valentine  decision  has 
been  to  effectively  Immunize  United  States 
citizens  from  extradition  In  many  cases— a 
result  never  Intended  by  the  negotiators  of 
the  treaties  involved.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  treat  its  citizens  and  aliens 
within  Its  borders  equally  In  extradition 
matter.'"  and  this  subsection  permits  that 
policy  to  operate  effectively. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  notify  all  interested  parties  of  his 
decision  on  extradition. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  provides  that  the  fugi- 
tive shall  be  released  from  custody  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  does  not  order,  or  de- 
clines to  order,  the  person's  surrender 
within  forty-five  days  after  receiving  the 
record  of  proceedings  from  the  court.  Of 
course.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  decides 
within  the  forty-five  days  to  refuse  to  order 
extradition,  the  authority  for  holding  the 
person   sought    in    custody    under   section 
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3194(e)(1)  immediately  expires,  and  the 
person  should  be  released  from  detention  at 
once. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  is  based  on  the  provi- 
sions of  18  U.S.C.  3188.  and  provides  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  has  ordered  a 
person  extradited,  the  foreign  country  in- 
volved must  take  custody  of  the  person  and 
remove  him  from  the  United  States  within 
30  days.  This  30-day  time  period  does  not 
begin  until  all  litigation  challenging  extradi- 
tion has  been  completed.  The  subsection  ex- 
pressly excludes  from  consideration  the 
time  during  which  surrender  has  been 
stayed  pending  litigation. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  a  person  found  ex- 
traditable to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  rea- 
sonable notice  that  he  will  seek  release  be- 
cause of  expiration  of  a  time  limitation  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c)(1)  or  (c)(2),  and  for- 
bids release  if  good  cause  is  shown  for  the 
delay  in  effecting  surrender. 

SECTION  3197— RECEIPT  Of  A  PERSON  FROM  A 
FOREIGN  STATE 

1.  Present  Federal  Law 

18  U.S.C.  3192  authorizes  the  President  to 
"take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  trans- 
portation and  safekeeping"  of  a  person  ex- 
tradited to  the  United  States  from  a  foreign 
country.  At  one  time  the  President  relied 
upon  this  statute  to  issue  a  warrant  desig- 
nating an  agent  to  receive  custody  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  a  foreign  government.  18  U.S.C. 
3193  authorizes  such  an  agent  to  convey  the 
fugitive  directly  to  the  place  of  trial,  and 
grants  to  the  agent  "all  the  powers  of  a 
Marshal  of  the  United  States,  in  the  several 
federal  districts  through  which  it  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  pass  with  (the]  prison- 
er .  .  . ".  The  authority  to  Issue  warrants 
and  appoint  agents  under  these  sections  has 
now  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State."  However,  the  Department  of  State 
wishes  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  authority  to  appoint  agents  and 
issue  warrants  in  these  matters. 

2.  Provisions  of  section  3197 

Section  3197  of  the  proposed  chapter  car- 
ries forward  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  3192 
and  3193.  with  minor  modifications  reflect- 
ing present  United  SUtes  practice. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  designate  an  agent  to  receive 
custody  of  a  fugitive  surrendered  by  a  for- 
eign government,  and  permits  the  agent  to 
convey  the  fugitive  to  the  place  of  trial  In 
the  United  States.  The  final  sentence  of  the 
subsection  permiU  the  extradited  fugitive  to 
be  taken  directly  to  the  Federal  district  or 
State  jurisdiction  In  which  charges  are  out- 
standing without  removal  proceedings 
under  Rule  40  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedures  or  interstate  rendition 
proceedings. 

Section  3197(b)  is  new,  and  is  designed  to 
Implement  provisions,  found  In  some  of  the 
most  recent  United  States  extradition  trea- 
ties. The  laws  in  many  foreign  countries  re- 
quire that  extradition  be  postponed  until 
the  person  has  satisfied  any  outstanding 
criminal  charges  In  that  country."  Fre- 
quently, a  person  sought  by  the  United 
States  has  already  been  tried  and  convicted 
of  other  charges  in  the  requested  country 
and  has  a  sentence  to  serve  there.  If  the 
sentence  abroad  Is  a  long  one,  the  postpone- 
ment of  surrender  could  compromise  the 
possibility  of  a  speedy  and  fair  trial  in  this 
country."  Some  extradition  treaties  contain 
provisions  which  deal  with  this  problem  by 
permitting  "temporary  extradition".  Under 
these  treaty  provisions,  a  fugitive  convicted 
abroad  would  be  surrendered  to  the  United 


States  solely  for  purpose  of  trial  and  sen- 
tencing here,  then  returned  to  the  foreign 
country  Involved  to  finish  the  sentence  pre- 
viously Imposed  there. •♦  This  process  bal- 
ances our  government's  Interest  in  adjudi- 
cating the  charges  while  the  evidence  is 
fresh  with  the  foreign  country's  desire  to 
fully  enforce  its  laws.  It  also  works  to  a  fugi- 
tive's benefit  by  enabling  him  to  answer  the 
charges  in  this  country  while  evidence  for 
his  defense  is  still  available,  and  by  creating 
the  possibility  that  the  sentence  imposed 
upon  conviction  in  this  country  could  run 
concurrently  with  that  the  fugitive  must 
serve  abroad. 

Section  3197(b)  provides  Implementing 
legislation  for  treaty  provisions  of  this 
types.  It  provides  that  when  a  foreign  sUte 
has  delivered  a  person  to  the  United  States 
on  the  condition  that  the  person  be  re- 
turned at  the  conclusion  of  the  criminal 
trial  or  sentencing,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  keep  the  person  In  custody  until  the 
judicial  proceedings  are  concluded,  and 
thereafter  surrender  the  person  to  a  duly 
appointed  agent  of  the  foreign  country.  It 
also  provides  that  the  return  to  the  foreign 
state  of  the  person  is  not  subject  to  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  the  chapter,  such  as  an  extra- 
dition hearing  or  an  order  of  surrender  by 
the  SecreUry  of  SUte. 

SECTION  3198— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR 
CHAPTER  210 

/.  In  general 

This  section  contains  the  definitions  and 
general  provisions  applicable  to  the  extradi- 
tion chapter. 
2.  Present  Federal  law 

18  U.S.C  3198  requires  that  the  foreign 
government  which  sought  extradition  pay 
all  costs  and  fees  resulting  from  the  request. 
The  costs  resulting  from  extradition  re- 
quests here  frequently  are  so  small  that  it  is 
uneconomical— and  diplomatically  embar- 
rassing—to  attempt  to  enforce  this  sUtute. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  extradition  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  con- 
Uln  provisions  which  modify  this  sUtutory 
rule."  Also,  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  Informal  arrangements  with  some 
countries  whereby  each  country  bears  most 
of  the  cost  of  the  other's  extradition  re- 
quest. In  short,  the  present  sUtute  does  not 
adequately  reflect  government  policy  in  ex- 
tradition matters. 

Present  sUtutory  law  offers  no  guidance 
as  to  who  must  pay  the  costs  associated 
with  United  States  requests  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  extradition  of  fugitives.  The 
Department  of  State  requests  extradition 
on  behalf  of  either  the  SUte  within  the 
United  SUtes  in  which  the  fugitive  Is 
charged,  or.  If  Federal  charges  are  Involved, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes.  Therefore, 
the  long-standing  policy  of  the  Department 
of  State  has  been  that  the  State  jurisdiction 
which  sought  the  fugitive's  return  must  pay 
any  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  extradition  request,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  must  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  obUlning  the  extradition  of  a  fu- 
gitive Federal  offender. 
3.  ProvisiOTis  of  section  3198 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3198  sets  forth 
definitions  for  the  terms  "court",  "foreign 
state",  "treaty",  and  "warrant". 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  in  general  a  for- 
eign state  which  has  requested  the  extradi- 
tion of  a  fugitive  located  in  the  United 
States  must  bear  all  costs  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  that  request. 
Since  many  of  the  extradition  treaties  con- 
Uin    provisions    specifically    dealing    with 


costs  in  extradition  matters,  the  subsection 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  direct 
that  this  matter  be  handled  in  accordance 
with  terms  of  the  applicable  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. Subsection  (b)  also  requires  that  all 
cost  and  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  execution  of  a  request  by  a  SUte 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  return  of  a  fu- 
gitive located  in  another  country  must  be 
paid  by  that  SUte.  When  the  request  for  ex- 
tradition is  made  to  secure  the  return  of  a 
fugitive  wanted  for  a  Federal  offense,  the 
expenses  must  be  borne  by  the  United 
SUtes.  It  Is  anticipated  that  when  the  fugi- 
tive Involved  Is  sought  for  both  Federal  and 
SUte  offenses,  the  coste  incurred  abroad 
will  be  allocated  accordingly. 
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•See  e.g..  Kalatijis  v.  Rosenberg.  305  F.2d  249 
(9th  Cir.  1962). 

'  6  Whiteman.  supra  note  3.  at  935. 

•  United  States  ex  rel  Caputo  v.  Kellev.  92  F.2d  603 
(2d  Cir.  1937)  cert  dented,  303  U.S.  635  (1938):  Or- 
nelas  v.  Ruiz,  161  U.S.  502  (1896):  Coj(ro  v.  DeUr- 
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Whiteman  supra  note  3.  at  93S:  Note.  United  States 
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•  1  Moore.  A  "Treatise  on  Extradition  and  Inter- 
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"■See.  e.g..  Schoenbrun  v.  DHeband.  268  F.  Supp. 
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325  F.2d  562  (2nd  Cir.  1963).  cert  denied.  376  U.S. 
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"For  example,  many  Federal.  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  rely  on  the  FBI's  Nation- 
al Crime  Information  Center"  NCIC"  -in  determin 
ing  whether  an  individual  is  wanted  for  arrest  In 
another  jurisdiction.  Since  no  complaint  for  extra- 
dition can  be  filed  against  a  fugitive  whose  location 
Is  unknown,  there  can  be  no  Federal  arrest  warrant 
Issued,  and  no  Information  on  the  person  will 
appear  In  NCIC.  Thus,  law  enforcement  officers 
may  have  no  way  to  learn  that  a  particular  person 
Is  an  international  fugitive  sought  for  extradition. 

■•  In  Wnght  v.  Henkel  190  U.S.  40  (1903).  the  Su- 
preme Court  reviewed  former  section  596  of  title  18 
(now  18  U.S.C.  3141).  In  conjunction  with  former 
section  591  (now  18  U.S.C.  3041).  and  concluded 
that  there  was  no  sutute  providing  for  admission 
to  bail  in  cases  of  foreign  extradition.  The  Bail 
Reform  Act  (which  amended  Sections  3041.  3141- 
3143.  and  3568.  and  enacted  18  U.S.C.  3147-3152) 
did  not  alter  this  result.  The  Act  liberalized  access 
to  bail  in  those  cases  to  which  the  bail  statutes 
apply,  but  did  not  broaden  the  availability  of  bail 
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•IIII0  V.  Soscio.-F.2d-.  (2d  Cir.  May 

Chan  KamShu.  477  F.2d  333  (5th 

denied.  414  US.  847  (1973):  Vord» v. 

529  F.2d  404  (5th  Cir.  1976).  rehear- 

i33    F.2d   310   (5th   ar.    1976):    In   re 

Supp.  521  and  395  F.  Supp.  903  (E.D. 

.1  arrest  is  a  well-recognized  aspect  of 
extradition  procedure,  and  is  specifi- 
I  for  in  most  of  the  extradition  trea- 
the  United  States  is  a  party.  See.  e.g. 
ion  Treaty.  United  Stales-Canada: 
1.  1971.  27  U.S.T.  983.  T.I.A.S.  8237 
force  March  27.  1976).  See  generally. 
"roiisional  Arrest  and  Detention  in 
Ei tradition.  23  Georgetown  Law 
934):  Note.  16  New  York  Law  Porum- 
1970). 

an  indication  that  the  fugitive  is 

the  Jurisdiction  and  be  unavailable  by 

jxtradition  documents  arrive. 

J  litemen.  supra  note  3.  at  931:  Whilely 

1  Tyoming.  State  Penitentiary.  401  U.S. 

):  United  Slates  v.  McCrav.  468  F.2d 

1967). 

Caltagirone  v.  Grant  629  F.2d  739  (2d 

s  defined  in  section  3198(aKl)  to  mean 
,_  district  court  established  pursuant 
32.  or  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the 

or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or 
magistrate  authorized  to  conduct 

proceeding. 

section  eliminates  the  arbitrary  rule 
le  Supreme  Court  in  Pettit  v.  Walshe, 
(1904).  See  note  40.  in/ro,  and  accom- 

This  rule  is  unnecessary  in  light  of 
ion3194(cM3). 

IS  and  16.  supra. 
Htchell.    171   Fed.   289.   290   (8.D.N.Y. 
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In  re  Kaplan.  Civ.  No.  79-2219  RF 
29.  1979). 

In  re  I  toko.  Misc.  No.  79-1536— M  (D. 
1979). 

Chan  KamShu.  477  F.2d  333.  339-340 
)  cert,  denied.  414  U.S.  847  (1973). 
Uates  V.  Clarfce.  470  P.  Supp.  979  (D. 
9). 

13(2).    Extradition    Treaty.    United 
signed  June  9.   1977.  -  U.S.T.  -. 
(entered  into  force  March  6,  1980). 

that  in  most  cases  the  Attor- 

»ill  act  through  the  United  States  at- 

district  in  which  the  fugitive  is  local- 

oreign  government  involved  feels  the 
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rill. 

le  V.  United  States  ex  ret  Seidecker.  299 

) :  United  States  v.  Rauscher.  119  U.S. 

). 

Art.   10.  Extradition  Treaty.  United 
signed  March  3.  1978.  -  U.S.T.  -. 
(entered  into  force  March  25.  1980)  : 
lition  Treaty.  United  States-Mexico. 
1978.  -  U.S.T.  -.  T.I.A.S.  9656  (en- 
January  24.  1980). 
.S.C.  4107-4108. 

..^.-.  a  fugitive  might  wish  to  waive  ex- 
only  one  of  many  outstanding  charges 
in  the  requesting  state.  Under  these 
i.  that  foreign  stale  might  conceivably 
Ave  extraditability  determined  as  to  all 
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criminal  charges  ouUtanding  in  that  sute.  A 
person  facing  criminal  charges  or  imprisonment  In 
this  country  might  well  attempt  to  expedite  his  ex- 
tradition to  a  foreign  country  where  less  serious 
charges  are  pending,  in  order  to  avoid  prosecution 
or  punishment  here.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
permit  expedited  surrender,  at  least  not  until  the 
charges  in  this  country  have  been  resolved  or  the 
sentence  served. 

"Shearer.  Extradition  in  International  Law.  137- 
141  (1971)  :  6  Whiteman.  »upro  note  3.  at  773-779  ; 
Freeman  v.  United  States.  437  P.  Supp.  1252.  1263 
(N.D.  Oa.  1977). 

"See.  e.g..  Art.  2(1).  Extradition  Treaty.  United 
SUtes-Japan.  signed  March  3.  1978.  -  U.S.T.  -. 
T  1.A5.  9625  (entered  into  force  March  25.  1980). 

"CvcuzeUa  v.  Keliikaa.  638  P.2d  105  (9th  dr. 
1981)  :  Brauch  v.  Raiche.  618  P.2d  843.  (Ist  Cir. 
1980) ;  Freedman  v.  United  States,  supra  note  37.  at 
1252.  1263. 

"Pettit  V.  Walshe.  supra  note  23  :  see  e.g..  U.S.  ex 
rel.  LoPiao  v.  Mathews.  36  P.2d  565  (3d  Cir.  1929)  : 
US  ex  reL  Rauch  v.  Stockinger  170  F.  Supp.  506 
(ED  N.Y.  1959).  a/fd  269  F.24  681  (2d  Cir.  1959). 
cert  denied.  371  U.S.  913  (1959)  :  OBrien  v.  Roz- 
mann.  554  F.2d  780  (6th  ar.  1977). 

•■  Greci  v.  Birkness.  527  F.2d  956.  958.  at  note  3 
(1st  Cir.  1976)  :  Application  of  D'Amico.  185  P. 
Supp.  925-930.  at  note  8  (S.D.N.Y.  1960).  appeal  dis- 
missed. 286  P.2d  320  (2d  Cir.  1960).  cert  denied.  366 
U.S.  963(1962). 
"6  Whiteman.  supra  note  3. 
"  Greci  v.  Birkness,  supra  note  41:  Sindono  v. 
Grant  461  P.  Supp.  199  (S.D.N.Y.  1978):  Brauch  v. 
Raiche.  supra  note  39. 

"Sayne  v.  Shipley.  418  P.2d  679.  685  (5th  Qr. 
1969).  cert  denied.  390  U.S.  903  (1970). 
*»  Rule  1101.  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 
♦•  The  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that  requir- 
ing the  foreign  state  to  pnxluce  live  witnesses  in  ex- 
tradition hearings  would  tend  to  "defeat  the  whole 
object  of  the  treaty."  Bingham  v.  Bradley.  241  U.S. 
511.  517  (1916):  see  also.  CoHins  v.  Loisel.  259  U.S. 
309.  317  (1922):  Sayne  v.  Shipley,  supra  note  44:  In 
re  David,  supra  note  12:  O'Brien  v.  Rozmann,  supra 
note  40. 

•'  United  States  v.  Golanis.  429  F.2d  1215.  1225- 
1229  (D.  Conn.  1977).  rev'd  on  other  grounds.  568 
F.2d  234,  240  (2d  Cir.  1977):  SAaptro  v.  Ferrandina, 
478  F.2d  894.  903  (2d  Cir.  1973):  In  re  Edmonson,  et 
al.  352  F.  Supp.  22.  24  (D.  Minn.  1972). 

«•  The  consular  and  diplomatic  officers  who  must 
sign  the  certificate  are  usually  not  lawyers,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  know  whether  the  documents 
presented  to  them  are  in  fact  acceptable  "for  simi- 
lar purposes "  in  the  courts  of  the  requesting  state. 
*•  Freedman  v.  United  States,  supra  note  37:  U.S. 
ex  reL  Petrushansky  v.  Marasco,  supra  note  12. 

"■  Coppelman.  Extradition  and  Rendition:  Hislo- 
ry-Latc-Recommendations.  14  Boston  L.R.  591:  614 
(1934). 

»'  18  U.S..  3191  provides  for  compulsory  process 
to  secure  the  attendance  at  extradition  hearings  of 
witness  on  behalf  of  indigent  fugitives.  However, 
the  statute  applies  only  to  witnesses  who  are  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States.  Merino  v.  United  States 
Marshal.  326  P.2d  5.  11  (9th  Cir.  1964).  cert  denied. 
377  U.S.  997  (1964). 

"  Matter  of  Sindono.  450  P.  Supp.  672  (S.D.N.Y. 
1978):  Shapiro  v.  Ferrandina.  supra  note  47:  Freed- 
man v.  United  States,  supra  note  37:  5aime  v.  Ship- 
ley, supra  note  44:  First  Notional  City  Bank  v.  Aris- 
leguieto.  287  F.2d  219.  228  (2d  Cir.  1960):  Desmond 
V.  Eggers.  18  P.2d  503.  503-506  (9th  Cir.  1927):  Col- 
lins v.  Loisel.  supra  note  46:  CJiartfon  v.  Kelley.  229 
U.S.  447.  458(1913). 

"See.  generally.  6  Whiteman.  supra  note  3.  at 
859-865:  Note.  Statute  of  Limitations  in  Interna- 
tional Extradition.  48  Yale  L.J.  701  (1939). 

"  See.  e.g..  Oalanis  v.  Pallanck.  568  F.2d  234  (2d 
Cir.  1978). 

»» In  re  Ezeta  et  at..  62  Fed.  972  (N.D.  Cal.  1894). 
Basically,  under  current  case  law.  some  courts  have 
said  that  there  are  "pure"  political  offenses,  such 
as  treason  or  sedition,  and  "relative"  political  of- 
fenses, such  as  one  "committed  in  the  course  of  fur- 
thering civil  war.  insurrection  or  political  commodi- 
tion."  Id.:  Karadzole  v.  Artukovic.  242  P.2d  198  (9th 
Cir.  1957).  revd  on  other  grounds.  344  (U.S.  393 
(1957):  United  States  ex  reL  Karadzole  v.  i4rtu*oric. 
170  P.  Supp.  383  (S.D.  Cal.  1959):  Ramos  v.  Diaz. 
179  P.  Supp.  459  (S.D.  Fla.  1959):  see  Hannay,  Inter- 
national Terrorism  ond  the  Pc^itical  Offense  Excep- 
tion to  Extradition.  18  Columbia  Journal  of  Trans- 
national Law  381  ( 1980). 


"  In  re  Lincoln,  228  Fed.  70  (E.D.N.Y.  1915),  affd 
per  curium.  241  U.S.  651  (1917);  In  re  Oomalez.  217 
P  2d  717  722  (S.D.N.Y.  1963):  Oorcfa-GuiZ/enn  v. 
United  StaUs.  450  F.2d  1192  (5th  Cir.  1971):  In  re 
Locatelli,  468  P.  Supp.  568.  P.  Supp.  568.  575 
(S  D.N.Y.  1979);  Sindono  v.  Grant  supro  note  43. 

•'  Compare  Ziyad  Abu  Ecin  v.  Wilkes.  641  P.2d 
504  (7th  Cir).  cert.  denied.-U.8.-(1981).  with  the 
Memorandum  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  In 
the  case  of  Ziyad  Abu  fain.  Hearings  pp.  133-139. 
"See,  e.g..  Art.  5(1).  Extradition  Treaty.  United 
SUtes-Mexico,  signed  May  4.  1978.-UAT.-. 
T.I.A.S.  9656  (entered  Into  force  January  25.  1980). 
••  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  political  of- 
fense exception  to  extradition  and  the  impact  of 
recent  cases,  see  Hearings,  pp.  25-28,  statement  of 
William  M.  Hannay:  Hannay.  supra  note  55. 

•"See  Hearings,  pp.  3,  4.  25-28.  ilatemenU  of 
Daniel  McGovem  and  William  M.  Hannay:  Levy. 
Contemporary  International  Laic:  A  Concise  Intro- 
duction, 190  (1979).  The  courts  In  various  countries 
differ  widely  on  what  kinds  of  offenses  are  covered 
by  the  term,  and  legal  scholars  here  and  abroad 
have  proposed  a  host  of  different— and  frequently 
contradictory— proposals  on  the  topic.  See  general- 
ly. Carbonneau.  The  Political  Offense  Exception  to 
Extradition  and  Trunsnationol  Terrorists:  Old  Doc- 
trine Reformulated  and  New  Norms  Created.  1 
ASILS  International  Law  Journal  1  (1977);  Hannay. 
supra  note  55. 

•'Three  recent  extradition  cases  graphically  il- 
lustrate this  point.  In  the  PeUr  McMuUen  case. 
McMullen  was  charged  with  the  bombing  of  a  Brit- 
ish army  installation  in  England.  In  the  Desmond 
Mackin  esse.  Mackin  was  charged  with  an  attempt 
to  murder  a  British  soldier  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes  in  a  Belfast  bus  sUtion.  In  the  third  case. 
il6u  Eain  v.  Wilkes,  supra  Abu  Eain  was  charged 
with  the  bombing  murder  of  several  children  in  an 
Israeli  resort  town.  In  both  the  McMullen  and 
Mackin  cases  the  magistrates  denied  extradition  on 
the  grounds  that  the  offenses  charged  were  "politi- 
cal offenses".  In  the  Abu  Eain  case  the  court  of  ap- 
peals held  the  political  offeree  exception  inapplica- 
ble. William  Hannay.  commenting  on  this  Judicial 
line  drawing,  observed  (Hearing,  p.  14): 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  test  set  forth  in  the 
19th  century  English  case  of  In  re  Castioni .  .  .  was 
accepted  as  the  operative  definition  of  a  "relative" 
political  offense.  The  court  in  a  Castioni  stated 
that  a  political  offense  is  a  crime  which  was  "inci- 
dental to  and  formed  a  part  of  political 
disturbances"  .  .  .  The  absurdity  and  ultimate  cru- 
elty of  applying  this  test  or  any  other  "test"  of  a 
political  offense  is  illustrated  by  the  assertion  of 
the  magistrate  in  McMullen  who  taking  the  excep- 
tion to  its  insane  but  logical  end,  stated:  "(elven 
though  the  offense  be  deplorable  and  heinous,  the 
criminal  action  will  be  excluded  from  deportation  if 
the  crime  is  committed  under  these  pre- 
requisites." .  .  .  Mechanically  applying  the  Cos- 
tioni  test  the  magistrates  in  Afacfcin  and  McMullen 
concluded  that  extradition  was  prohibited  since 
"political  disturbances"  were  taking  place  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and  the  attempts  by  Mackin  and 
McMullen  to  kill  British  soldiers  were  natural  inci- 
dents of  these  disturbances. 

tWith  respect  to  the  Seventh  Circuit  decision  in 
Abu  Eain]  I  find  shocking  the  notion  that  the  "po- 
litical offense"  exception  is  cut  so  far  loose  from 
any  ethical  mooring  that  Abu  Eain  s  defense  team 
could  argue  in  apparent  good  faith  that  terror 
bombing  of  civilians  is  a  legitimate  technique  in  an 
"insurrection-liberation  struggle."  and  that  the  po- 
litical offense  exception  prevents  extradition  for 
such  a  crime.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  a  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing Abu  Eain.  stand  before  the  Seventh  Circuit  and 
utter  that  bankrupt  shibboleth  of  moral  relativism, 
"one  mans  terrorist  is  another  man's  freedom 
fighter."  Second,  the  court's  application  of  the  IJu- 
diclal]  test  for  a  political  offense)  in  i46u  Eain  was 
ultimately  just  as  mechanical  as  that  in  Afacfcin 
and  McMullen  and  left  the  unmistakable  impres- 
sion that  the  court  would  have  denied  extradition  if 
Abu  Eain  had  directed  his  attacks  at  Israeli  mili- 
tary or  governmental  officials.  ...  We  should.  I 
suppose,  feel  some  relief  that  the  Seventh  Circuit 
recognized  that  the  killing  of  children  on  the 
streets  of  a  resort  town  did  not  constitute  a  "politi- 
cal offense." 

Hannay  has  raised  the  issue  factually  (see 
Hannay.  jupra  note  55  at  382)  but  has  not  speculat- 
ed on  the  line  the  Seventh  circuit  would  draw  with 
respect  to  the  bombing  assassination  of  U)rd  Louis 
Mountbatten  that  incidentially  killed  his  grandson. 


a  local  youth,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  his  daugh- 
ter. 
"  See  supra  note  52.  and  accompanying  text. 
"See.  e.g..  Art.  10<6).  Extradition  Treaty.  United 
States-Mexico,  signed  May  4.  1978.  -  U.S.T.  -. 
T.I.A.A.  9656  (entered  into  force  January  25.  1980). 
The  United  States  will  also  be  a  party  to  the  Con- 
vention Abolishing  the  Requirement  of  Legaliza- 
tion for  Foreign  Public  Documenu.  done  at  The 
Hague.  October  26.  1960.  527  U.N.T.S.  189  (ratified 
by  the  Senate  Nov.  28.  1979).  This  Convention  will 
eliminate  a  substantial  portion  of  the  authentica- 
tion requirement  with  respect  to  extradition  docu- 
ments submitted  by  one  signatory  country  to  an- 
other. 

*'  It  is  anticipated  that  in  most  cases  the  foreign 
state's  diplomatic  or  consular  personnel  assigned  to 
the  United  States  will  make  the  certification  re- 
quired by  the  section,  thereby  relieving  U.S.  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  abroad  of  this  chore. 

•^See.  generally.  United  States  v.  Galants.  429  P. 
Supp.  1215  (D.  Conn.  1977).  rev'd  on  other  grounds. 
568  F.2d  234  (2d  Cir.  1978). 

"See  Rule  5.1.  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Prece- 
dure. 

•=  Greci  v.  Birkness.  supra  note  41:  Brauch  v. 
Raiche.  supra  note  39. 

""  U.S.  ex  reL  Sakaguchi  v.  Kaulukukui,  SZO  F.2d 
726.  728  19th  Cir.  I97SJ:  Shapiro  v.  Ferrandina. 
supra  note  47. 

"This  requirement  is  consistent  with  the  prac- 
tice followed  by  the  courts  today.  See  Kaplan  v. 
Yokes.  —  F.2d  — .  I9th  Cir.  July  S.  1981:  Shapiro  v. 
Ferrandina.  supra  note  47. 

'"  Present  law  (18  U.S.C.  3184)  only  requires  that 
the  court  send  the  Secretary  a  transcript  of  the  tes- 
timony taken  at  the  hearing.  By  providing  the  ex- 
ecutixe  branch  with  a  fuller  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings the  Secretary  of  SUte  will  be  more  fully  in- 
formed in  making  his  decision  on  extradition. 
■■ '  Collins  v.  Miller.  252  U.S.  364.  369  ( 1920). 
'■'  See  e.g..  Sindono  v.  Grant  supra  note  43. 
'  Hooker  v.  Elein.  573  F.2d  1360  (9th  Cir.  1978); 
United  States  v.  Mackin.  supra  note  2. 
"  Glucksmon  v.  HenkeL  221  U.S.  508.  512  (1911). 
"•  United  States  ex  reL  Oppenheim  v.  Hecht.  16 
F.2d  955.  956  (2nd  Cir.  1927);  United  States  ex  reL 
Klein  v.  Mulligan.  1  P.  Supp.  635.  636  (S.D.  N.Y. 
1922). 

'•  The  automatic  stay  of  extradition  expires  when 
the  court  of  appeals  issues  its  mandate  in  the 
matter.  Thus,  the  automatic  stay  would  not  ordi- 
narily protect  a  fugitive  seeking  further,  discretion- 
ary review,  such  as  an  applicant  for  a  writ  of  certio- 
rari from  the  Supreme  Court.  Of  course,  the  fugi- 
tive whose  case  merits  further  review  is  free  to  re- 
quest that  either  the  court  of  appeals  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  exercise  its  discretion  by  staying  sur- 
render while  cerfiorart  or  other  relief  is  considered. 
"  In  fact.  18  U.S.C.  3184  specifically  provides  that 
a  person  found  extraditable  must  be  committed  "to 
the  proper  jail,  there  to  remain  until  .  .  .  surrender 
shall  be  made". 

"See  supra  notes  23  and  24.  and  accompanying 
text. 

'•  Jimenez  v.  Aristeguieta.  314  P.2d  649  (5th  Cir. 
1963). 

"°  Magisano  v.  Locke.  545  F.2d  1228.  1230  (9th  Cir. 
1976). 

"See.  generally.  Note.  Executive  Discretion  in 

Extradition.  62  Columbia  Law  Review  1313  (1962). 

"=  In  re  Factors'  Extradition.  75  F.2d  10  (7th  Cir. 

1934):   In   re  Normono.  7  P.  Supp.  329  (D.  Mass. 

1934):  6  Whiteman.  supro  note  3.  at  1064-69. 

"  Jimenez  v.  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida.  84  S.  Ct.  14.  11  U  Ed. 
2nd  30  (1963);  Barrett  v.  United  States.  590  P.2d  624 
(6th  Cir.  1978). 

"See  e.g..  Peroff  \.  Hylton.  542  P.2d  1247.  1249 
(4th  Cir.  1976).  cert  denied.  429  U.S.  1062  (1977); 
Sindono  v.  Grant,  supra  note  43  at  207  ;  see  Note. 
Columbia  Law  Review,  supra  note  81. 

"■  For  example,  the  Department  of  State  has  fre- 
quently conditioned  surrender  of  a  fugitive  convict- 
ed in  absentia  upon  a  promise  by  the  foreign  coun- 
try involved  to  permit  a  retrall.  See.  6  Whiteman. 
rupra.  note  3.  at  1051.  1117-1122. 

"  For  example,  some  treaties  permit  the  request- 
ed state  to  condition  extradition  upon  satisfactory 
assurances  that  the  death  penalty  will  not  be  im- 
posed See  e.g..  Art.  6.  Extradition  Treaty.  Canada- 
United  States,  signed  December  31.  1971.  27  U.S.T. 
983.  T.I.A.S.  8237  (entered  into  force  March  27. 
1976). 

••  Peroff  \:  Hylton.  563  F.2d  1099.  1102-1103  (4th 
Cir.  1977). 


"  At  present,  no  extradition  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  expressly  prohibits  surren- 
der of  citizens  of  the  requested  state. 

*•  299  U.S.  5  (1936).  supra  note  32. 

"Many  foreign  countries  do  not  extradite  their 
citizens  because  those  countries  can  instead  pros- 
ecute and  punish  their  citizens  for  crimes  commit- 
ted in  another  country.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
United  States  has  no  such  ability.  Escobedo  and 
Castillo  V.  Fortch.  623  P.2d  1098  (5th  Cir.  1980):  6 
Whiteman.  lupro  note  3.  at  876-878. 

••  Executive  Order  11517.  35  Fed  Reg.  4937  (1970), 
reprinted  in  1970  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News,  at 
6332. 

•'See.  e.g..  Extradition  Act.  R.S.C.  1952.  c.  322 
(Canada):  s.  24.  Ley  de  Extradlcion  (Dec.  39.  1975). 
Art.  11  (Mexico). 

•'  United  States  v.  Roicbotham.  430  P.  Supp.  1254 
(D.  Mass.  1977);  United  States  v.  Dolack.  484  F.2d 
527  (7lh  Cir.  1973).  It  is  well  to  remember  that  both 
the  prosecution  and  the  defense  suffer  when  a 
criminal  trial  is  delayed  too  long.  Indeed,  as  the 
Court  of  Appeals  trenchantly  remarked  in  United 
Stales  v.  Judfce.  457  P.  2d  418.  418  (5th  Cir.  1972): 
.  .  all  practiced  trial  lawyers  are  well  aware  that 
attrition  from  .  .  .  delay  Is  more  damaging  to  the 
prosecutor's  case  than  to  that  of  the  defense.  This 
will  be  so  as  long  as  the  prosecution  has  the  burden 
of  proof." 

••  Cf.  6  Whiteman.  supra  note  3.  at  1052-1053. 

••For  example.  Art.  21.  Extradition  Treaty. 
United  States-Mexico,  signed  May  4.  1978.  — ,  VS.T. 
—.  T.I.A.S.  9656  (entered  into  force  January  25. 
1980)  requires  that  the  requested  state  bear  all  of 
the  expenses  of  extradition  except  those  incurred 
for  the  translation  of  the  documenu  or  the  trans- 
portation of  the  fugitive.  Extradition  treaties  are 
considered  self-executing.  Bassiouni,  International 
Extradition  and  World  Public  Order  30-31  (1976). 
and  supersede  the  provisions  of  prior  Inconsistent 
federal  legislation.  Resutement  (Second)  of  For- 
eign Relations  Law  of  the  United  States,  i  141. 
Comment  (b)  at  433  (1965).  Therefore,  whether  18 
U.8.C.  3195  or  a  differing  treaty  provision  Is  appli- 
cable in  a  particular  extradition  case  depends  on 
when  the  treaty  entered  Into  force. 

ExTSADiTioH  Act  or  1981 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  sequentially  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  the  bill.  S.  1940 
to  amend  Chapter  209  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  extradition,  and  for 
other  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing only  "political  offense"  and  related  pro- 
visions, having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorably  thereon  with-  amendments  and 
recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1940  is  to  modernize 
federal  practices  and  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  international  extradition.  The 
amendments  to  S.  1940  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  are  intend- 
ed to  retain  limited  court  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  application  of  the  political  of- 
fense exception  in  international  extradition 
proceedings  while  providing  specific  guid- 
ance to  the  courts  in  making  such  findings. 
The  proposed  amendments  carry  forward  in 
slightly  different  format  the  proposal  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  sole  authority  to  in- 
quire into  the  motivation  of  the  foreign 
state  in  requesting  extradition  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  extradition  would  be  incom- 
patible with  humanitarian  considerations. 
In  making  either  of  the  above  determina- 
tions, the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  appropriate  Bureaus  and 
Offices  of  the  Department  of  State,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs. 

BACKGROUND 

The  present  bill,  S.  1940.  was  originally  in- 
troduced as  S.  1639  on  September  18,  1981, 
by  Senator  Thurmond.  On  December  11, 
1981,  Senator  Thurmond  introduced  a  clean 
bill.  S.  1940.  to  incorporate  changes  that 


had  been  suggested  during  the  course  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
original  bill.  The  changes  of  specific  interest 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
were  twofold,  as  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  notes: 

"First,  S.  1940.  as  introduced  made  it  man- 
datory—rather than  discretionary— for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  deny  extradition  when 
he  Is  persuaded  that  the  requesting  SUte  is 
seeking  the  person's  extradition  "for  a  polit- 
ical offense  or  an  offense  of  a  political  char- 
acter, or  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  or 
punishing  the  person  for  his  political  opin- 
ions." Second,  as  introduced,  S.  1940  made  it 
explicit  in  the  sUtute  that  this  determina- 
tion would  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
(Senate  Report  No.  97-331.  p.  3)" 

On  February  3,  1982.  Senator  Percy  wrote 
to  Senator  Thurmond  and  requested  that  8. 
1940  be  referred  sequentially  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time.  The  request  for  sequen- 
tial referral  was  based  in  large  part  on  the 
Committee's  Interest  in  those  aspects  of  S. 
1940  concerning  the  "political  offense  ex- 
ception"—a  standard  provision  In  U.S.  bilat- 
eral extradition  treaties.  The  request  for  se- 
quential referral  was  also  prompted  by  the 
longstanding  Interest  of  the  Committee  In 
matters  concerning  International  extradi- 
tion stemming  from  the  Committee's  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  over  all  treaties,  including 
those  relating  to  extradition.  For  example, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
considered  and  favorably  reported  two  ex- 
tradition treaties:  a  U.S. -Colombian  agree- 
ment and  a  U.S.-Netherlands  agreement. 
Six  extradition  treaties  were  approved  by 
the  Committee  during  the  96th  Congress. 

On  April  15,  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary reported  S.  1940  with  Committee 
amendments.  Specifically  of  Interest  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  amended  section  3196(a)  of 
S.  1940  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
State's  authority  to  determine  application 
of  the  political  offense  exception  would  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  and  be  upheld  by 
the  reviewing  court  if  it  is  supported  by 
susbtantlal  evidence. 

COMM rmz  ACTION 

S.  1940.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  April  19. 

Following  referral,  majority  and  minority 
staff  of  the  Committee  Jointly  reviewed  the 
record  from  the  three  days  of  hearings  held 
in  the  House  and  Senate  on  revision  in  the 
extradition  law.  SUff  also  consulted  with 
and  reviewed  the  comments  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
SUte,  the  sUffs  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees,  a  panel  of  experts  as- 
sembled by  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  representatives  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  practicing 
attorneys,  and  scholars  concerning  S.  1940 
and  the  political  offense  exception. 

At  its  business  meeting  on  May  19.  the 
Committee  met  to  consider  its  proposed 
amendments  to  S.  1940,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  April  15. 
The  proposed  amendments  concerned  the 
political  offense  exception  and  related  pro- 
visions as  set  forth  in  S.  1940.  Following  dis- 
cussion of  S.  1940.  the  Committee  by  voice 
vote  with  a  quorum  present  unanimously 
approved  the  proposed  amendments  de- 
scribed in  this  Report. 
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expert  has  characterized  the  ex- 
Lhe  following  terms: 

offense  exception  is  the  em- 
of  the  notion  that  political  dis- 
rebels  ought  not  be  turned  over 
punishment  to  the  very  govem- 
they  have  opposed.  This  con- 
nbw   well   accepted   in   customary 
intematioi  lal  law  .  .  .  It  is  in  keeping  with 
p  iirpose  of  the  political  offense  ex- 
its definition  be  a  flexible  one. 
encompass  and  protect  a  broad 
legitimate  political  dissent.  A  broad 
need  not  be  a  mechanistic  or  all- 
.  The  word  'political"  may  have 
meanings   in   different   contexts, 
I  nited  SUtes  is  under  no  legal  or 
obligation  to  shelter  a  fugitive  from 
simply  because  he  claims  a  polit- 
for  his  crime.  (Professor  Steven 
testifying  before  the  House  Commit- 
Judiciary,    Subcommittee    on 
Fef)ruary  3.  1982)."" 

assertion  of  a   "pure"  political 
seldom  at  issue  in  extradition  pro- 
claims of  "relative"  political  of- 
haf  e  been  litigated  in  a  number  of 
cases  and  have  generated  consld- 
ac^emic  debate  about  its  present 
.  During  the  past  decade,  particu- 
has  been  raised  over  the  use  of 
excei^ion  to  bar  extradition  for  acts  of 
terrorism  which  ostensibly  are 
with  political  activity  or  protest, 
in  two  recent  cases,  by  con- 
courts  to  invoke  the  political  of- 
members  of  the  Provisional 
Redublican  Army  (PIRA)  successfully 
^ctradition  to  the  United  Kingdom 
crimes  that  they  were  alleged  to 
cotimitted  against  a  British  soldier 
gove:  nment  property.'  However,  in  an- 


1  Epps.  Vklerie.  "The  Validity  of  the  Political  Of 
fender  Ej  ception  in  Anglo-American  Jurispru- 
dence." I  arvard  International  Laic  Journal. 
Winter  191  ».  pp.  69-88. 

••  Profess  If  Steven  Lubet  testifying  before  the 
House  Cor  imitlee  on  the  Judiciary.  Subcommittee 
on  Crime,   'ebruary  3,  1982. 

'  United  States  v.  Mackin— 80  C.R.  Misc.  1  (S.D 
N.Y.  1981:  Gov't  Appeal  Dismissed  ttith  Opinion, 
Sub  Aroni.4P2<l-1981 


Other  case  involving  a  PLO  member,  Zyad 
Abu  Eain,  who  was  sought  by  the  Israeli 
government  for  his  participation  in  a  bomb- 
ing randomly  directed  at  civilians  in  a  mar- 
ketplace in  the  country,  the  court  refused  to 
apply  the  political  offense  exception.*  Sub- 
sequently. Abu  Eain  was  extradited  to  Israel 
to  stand  trial. 

The  PIRA  cases  and  the  case  of  Abu  Eain 
have  raised  serious  questions  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  courts  to  interpret  consistently 
the  political  offense  exception.  Both  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  Administrations  have 
argued  that  because  of  loose  and  inconsist- 
ent application  of  the  exception,  the  United 
States  may  be  viewed  by  international  ter- 
rorists as  a  potential  safehaven  where  their 
crimes  may  go  unpunished  if  presented  in 
the  guise  of  justifiable  political  actions. 
Consequently,  both  Administrations  have 
urged  successively  that  clear  guidelines  be 
established  to  guide  the  determination  of 
political  offense  exceptions.  It  has  also  been 
suggested,  as  reflected  in  the  version  of  S. 
1940  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  the  courts  are  ill-equipped  to  decide 
issues  that  turn  so  heavily  on  questions  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  that,  consequently, 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  vested  with 
the  sole  authority  to  determine  the  applica- 
tion of  the  exception  subject  to  limited  judi- 
cial review. 


Sectiok-by-Sectioii  Analyses  op  Those 
Provisions  of  S.  1940  as  Rekjrted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Proposed  to 
BE  Amended  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

The  major  provision  of  S.  1940,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
their  comparison  to  present  federal  law  are 
set  forth  in  Senate  Report  No.  97-331.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions relates  solely  to  a  discussion  and  anal- 
yses of  the  amendments  set  forth  at)Ove  as 
reported  on  May  19  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Section  3194(a),  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  provides  that  the 
courts  do  not  have  jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  extradition  is  sought  for  a  political 
offense  or  because  of  a  persons  political 
belief.  In  turn,  the  authority  to  make  such 
determinations  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  pursuant  to  Section  3196(a)(3). 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee: 

"Section  3196  (a)(3)  specifies  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  must  decline  to  order  surren- 
der of  a  person  if.  after  taking  into  account 
cerUin  statutory  principles  generally  elimi- 
nating specified  types  of  crimes  from  the 
political  offense  exception  (e.g.,  crimes  of  vi- 
olence and  drug  trafficking),  he  is  persuad- 
ed that  the  persons  extradition  is  sought 
for  one  of  these  reasons.  The  provisions 
taken  together  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  decide  the 
applicability  of  the  "political  offense"  ex- 
ception to  extradition  contained  in  most  ex- 
tradition treaties,  such  decision  to  l>e  con- 
sistent with  the  statutory  guidelines  and  re- 
viewable in  the  United  States  courU  of 
appeal  based  on  a  substantial  evidence 
standard.  (Report  No.  97-331,  p.  14).' 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  pro- 
poses amending  section  3194(a),  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
permit  the  appropriate  courts  to  make  flnd- 


•  Zyad  Abu  Eain  v.  Wilkes.  641  F.2d  5<H  (7th  Cir 
1981). 


ings  concerning  the  application  of  the  politi- 
cal offense  exception.  While  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  gener- 
ally better  able  than  the  courts  to  assess  the 
circumstances  justifying  a  political  offense 
exception,  the  Committee  favors  the  reten- 
tion of  some  role  for  the  judicial  process. 
Most  countries  with  whom  the  U.S.  has  ex- 
tradition agreements  permit  the  courts  to 
make  such  determinations.  Moreover,  Amer- 
ican courts  have  reviewed  political  offense 
questions  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Pre- 
serving limited  court  jurisdiction  to  inter- 
pret the  exception  pursuant  to  legislative 
guidelines  would  continue  this  well-estab- 
lished tradition.  It  would  also  provide  a 
check  against  an  executive  authority  that 
could,  depending  upon  the  political  sensi- 
tivities involved  in  a  given  case,  result  in  in- 
consistent and  unsound  application  of  the 
political  offense  exception. 

However,  while  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  concluded  that  the  courts 
should  reUin  some  jurisdiction  over  politi- 
cal offense  cases,  it  Is  also  very  clear  that  in 
order  to  effect  more  consistent  application 
of  the  exception,  the  courts  must  be  given 
clearer  guidelines  with  respect  to  certain 
classes  of  behavior  that  should  never  be 
considered  political  offense  and  others 
which  should  only  be  considered  political  of- 
fenses In  extraordinary  circumstances.  This 
proposed  guidance  is  set  forth  in  section 
3194  (e)(1)  and  (e)(2)  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  closely 
resembles  the  guidelines  proposed  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  section  3196(a)(3)  as  reported  by  that 
Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
proposed  its  amendments  to  section  3194  of 
S.  1940  based  on  the  belief  that  it  is  inap- 
propriate to  apply  the  political  offense  ex- 
ception to  conduct  that  the  international 
community  has  taken  formal  steps  to  pro- 
hibit and  punish.  Drawing  on  this  standard, 
the  Committee  has  concluded  that  the  polit- 
ical offense  exception  should  not  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court  when  to  apply  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  protecting  behavior  that 
is  specifically  outlawed  internationally.  In- 
cluded In  this  category  would  be  offenses 
within  the  scope  of  either  the  Hague  Con- 
vention on  Seizure  of  Aircraft:  the  Montreal 
Convention  on  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation: 
the  Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection 
of  Nuclear  Materials:  the  International  Con- 
vention Against  the  Taking  of  Hostages:  the 
Convention  on  the  Punishment  of  Crimes 
Against  Internationally  Protected  Persons. 
Including  Diplomatic  Agents:  other  multi- 
lateral treaties  obligating  the  U.S.  to  either 
extradite  or  prosecute  persons  whose  of- 
fenses are  contemplated  by  the  applicable 
treaty:  and  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  distri- 
bution of  narcotics.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment creating  section  3194(e)(1)  establishes 
an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  courts 
considering  such  acts  to  be  political  of- 
fenses. The  intended  effect  of  this  prohibi- 
tion is  to  deter  international  terrorists  and 
other  crimlmals  from  using  the  United 
States  as  a  safehaven  from  prosecution  for 
crimes  they  claim  to  be  political  but  whose 
characteristics  violate  overriding  interna- 
tional legal  standards. 

While  the  Committee  recognizes  that  cur- 
rent case  law  continues  to  apply  to  offenses 
not  specified  In  section  3194  (e)(1)  or  (c)(2). 
it  believes  that  a  different  standard  should 
apply  to  those  offenses  involving  the  use  of 
firearms  or  explosives,  or  other  behavior  in- 
volving the  use  of  force  or  violence  as  set 


forth  in  section  3194(2).  In  such  cases,  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  must  be  demon- 
strated by  the  person  resisting  extradition 
in  order  for  the  appropriate  court  to  find 
that  a  political  offense  has  been  committed. 
This  standard  is  consistent  with  the  guide- 
lines already  set  forth  in  S.  1940  and  allows 
for  the  political  offense  exception  to  be  ap- 
plied potentially  in  that  very  narrow  class  of 
cases  where  an  otherwise  common  crime 
may  be  transformed  by  the  political  content 
in  which  It  is  committed. 

The  Committee  Intends  that  the  burden 
of  the  person  resisting  extradition  in  dem- 
onstrating such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances should  be  a  considerable  one.  While 
current  case  law  may  provide  useful  guid- 
ance it  is  not  Intended,  for  example,  that 
the  mere  existence  of  a  rel)elllon,  civil  war. 
riot  or  other  disturbance,  during  which  the 
offense  in  question  is  committed,  should 
result  In  a  finding  that  the  offense  itself  is 
political  In  nature.'  Nor  should  it  be  suffi- 
cient simply  to  show  that  the  motivation  of 
the  individual  committing  the  act— however 
sincere  or  noble— was  related  to  a  political 
objective.  It  should  not  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  or  condone  vio- 
lent or  other  criminal  behavior  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  view  of  the  persons  commit- 
ting such  acts  that  they  are  somehow  con- 
nected with  a  political  activity  or  have  an 
obstenslble  political  purpose  or  justification. 
However,  it  should  also  not  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  render  up  automatical- 
ly to  foreign  authorities  an  individual  who. 
in  the  course  of  seeking  to  exercise  legiti- 
mate civil  or  political  rights  in  a  non-violent 
manner,  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  he 
has  no  reasonable  choice  except  to  commit 
an  otherwise  criminal  act.  For  the  court  to 
make  such  a  determination  the  test  should 
be  focused  upon  the  Individual  and  whether 
the  offense  for  which  he  is  sought  was  a 
consequence  of  the  violation  of  his  interna- 
tionally recognized  civil  or  political  rights 
by  the  state  requesting  extradition.  Acts  of 
indiscriminate  or  excessive  violence  or  acts 
of  deliberate  brutality  would  presumably 
never  fall  within  the  exception. 

In  short,  while  the  occasions  for  recogniz- 
ing the  political  offense  exception  will  nec- 
essarily be  few  and  far  between,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  that  It  should  continue  to  be 
within  the  authority  of  U.S.  courts  to  deter- 
mine that  the  exception  should  apply,  sub- 
ject to  the  procedural  innovations  and  ex- 
clusions Introduced  In  this  legislation. 

The  belief  that  such  findings  are  expected 
to  be  rare  Is  further  reinforced  by  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  section  3194(e)  provid- 
ing that  the  person  claiming  application  of 


»Tvio  recent  decisions  in  particular,  the  Mackin 
and  McMullen  cases,  applied  what  is  generally 
called  the  Castioni  test",  after  the  19th  century 
English  case  of  In  re  Castioni  which  is  commonly 
understood  as  having  established  a  two-part  test 
which  must  be  met  for  a  common  crime  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  relative  political  offense:  (1)  the  act 
must  have  been  committed  during  an  uprising,  in- 
volving a  group  of  which  the  accused  was  a 
member;  and  (2)  the  act  must  have  been  "incidenlal 
to"  the  political  uprising,  that  is.  done  in  further- 
ance of  or  with  the  Intention  of  assisting  the  upris- 
ing. The  court  in  Castioni  Justified  its  decision  not 
to  extradite  by  saying  that  "one  cannot  look  too 
hardly  and  weigh  in  golden  scales  the  acu  of  men 
hot  in  their  political  excitement."  Applying  the 
test,  the  courts  in  the  above-mentioned  cases 
denied  requests  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  extradition  of  two  members  of  the 
Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army  who  were  al- 
leged to  have  committed  violent  crimes  in  Northern 
Ireland  but  which  were  deemed  "political  offenses' 
by  the  U.S.  courts. 


the  exception  must  establish  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  any  offense  for 
which  such  person  may  be  subject  to  pros- 
ecution or  punishment  If  extradited  is  a  po- 
litical offense.  This  necessarily  Includes  of- 
fenses that  may  not  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  standard  estab- 
lished in  section  3194(e)(2).  Shifting  the 
burden  of  the  proof  to  the  person  seeking 
application  of  the  political  offense  excep- 
tion reinforces  the  Committee's  belief  that 
its  legitimate  application  should  be  Infre- 
quent and  also  In  accords  with  the  guide- 
lines established  in  section  3194(e)  (1)  and 

(2). 

Section  3194  (gKl)  and  (gK2)  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  with  respect  to 
questions  that  may  turn  largely  on  the  con- 
duct  of  U.S.   foreign   policy,   thus   falling 
within  the  domain  of  the  executive  branch. 
Section   3194(g)(1)  clearly   establishes   the 
sole  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
deny  extradition  If  a  foreign  sUte  Is  seeking 
the  person's  return  for  the  purposes  of  pros- 
ecuting or  punishing  the  person  because  of 
his  or  her  political  opinions,  race,  religion, 
or  nationality  and  If  the  applicable  extradi- 
tion agreement  provides  the  Secretary  with 
the  authority  to  deny  extradition  for  such 
reasons.  This  authority  would,  when  appli- 
cable, follow  the  rule  of  non-inquiry  where- 
by the  courts  refrain  from  making  findings 
on  issues  largely  concerned  with  the  inter- 
nal political  or  social  circumstances  In  a  for- 
eign sUte.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however, 
is  considered   uniquely   qualified  to  make 
such  inquiries  as  this  practice  Is  already  a 
significant  aspect  of  his  foreign  policymak- 
ing responsibilities.  Section  3194(g)(2)  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  with  the  sole  authority 
to  determine  if  the  person's  extradition  is 
incompatible  with   humanitarian  consider- 
ations, such  as  the  age  or  infirmity  of  the 
person  t>eing  sought  as  well  as  the  propor- 
tionality of  the  punishment  that  may  be  im- 
posed in  relation  to  the  crime  that  may 
have  been  committed.  This  authority  may 
be  exercised  so  long  as  the  applicable  extra- 
dition   agreement    provides    the    Secretary 
with  the  authority  to  deny  extradition  for 
such  reasons.  Sections  3194  (g)(1)  and  (gK2) 
should  In  most  cases  provide  the  preferred 
basis  for  appropriate  relief  from  extradition 
on  grounds  consistent  with  the  traditions, 
heritage,  and  foreign  policy  principles  of 
this  country.  Further,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  considers  it  desirable  to 
provide  for  the  authority  established  In  sec- 
tions 3194  (g)(1)  and  (gK2)  in  any  future  ex- 
tradition agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  may  become  a  party. 

Section  3194(g)(3)  as  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  requires 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  consult  with  the 
appropriate  Offices  and  Bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte.  Including  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Rights  and  HumanlUrlan  Affairs. 
Requiring  the  Secretary  to  consult  with 
that  Bureau  is  Intended  to  ensure  that  the 
Secretary  Is  fully  advised  on  the  political 
and  social  conditions  in  the  foreign  state  at 
Issue.  It  also  reinforces  the  Committees 
belief  that  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  concerning  foreign  state  motivation 
In  requesting  extradition,  as  well  as  any  de- 
terminations Involving  humaniUrian  consid- 
erations, should  build  upon  existing  princi- 
ples governing  asylum  requests.  As  such 
they  should  be  executive  determinations 
and  not  Judicial  findings.  Presently,  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs  advises  the  SecreUry  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  asylum  issues. 
The  proposed  amendment  Is,  therefore.  In 


keeping  with  the  Bureau's  current  role  in 
such  matters. 

The  remaining  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
conUlned  In  section  3196  of  S.  1940  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
are  technical  revisions  setting  forth  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  in  matters 
relating  to  international  extradition  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  sec- 
tion 3194  supra. 

S.  220 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii}e»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thlJs 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Extradition  Act  of 
1982". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  209  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  3181  is  deleted. 

(b)  Section  3182  Is  redesignated  as  section 
"3181.' 

(c)  Section  3183  is  redesignated  as  section 
"3182"  and  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

(d)  A  new  section  3183  is  added  as  follows: 

"§  3183.  Payment  of  fee*  and  coaU 

"All  costs  or  expenses  incurred  in  any 
IntersUte  rendition  proceeding  and  appre- 
hending, securing,  and  transmitting  a  fugi- 
tive shall  be  paid  by  the  demanding  author- 
ity.". 

(e)  Sections  3184  through  3195  are  delet- 
ed. 

(f)  The  chapter  heading  and  section  anal* 
ysis  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  209— INTERSTATE 
RENDITION 

•3181.  Fugitives  from  SUte  or  Territory  to 

SUte.  District,  or  Territory. 
"3182.  Fugitives  from  SUte.  Territory  or 
Possession  into  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction     of     the     United 
SUtes. 
"3183.  Payment  of  fees  and  costs.". 

Sec.  3.  A  new  chapter  210  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  added  as  follows: 
■CHAPTER  210-INTERNATlONAL 
EXTRADITION 


occ< 

"3191.  Extradition  authority  In  general. 
"3192.  Initial  procedure. 
"3193.  Waiver  of  extradition  hearing  and 

consent  to  removal. 
"3194.  Extradition  hearing. 
•3195.  Appeal. 
■3196.  Surrender  of  a  person  to  a  foreign 

state. 
•3197.  Receipt  of  a  person  from  a  foreign 

sUte. 
■•3198.  General  provisions  for  chapter. 
"8  3191.  Extradition  authority  in  general 

•The  United  SUtes  may  extradite  a 
person  to  a  foreign  sUte  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  only  If— 

■■(a)  there  Is  a  treaty  concerning  extradi- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  for- 
eign state:  and 

■(b)  the  foreign  sUte  requests  extradition 
within  the  terms  of  the  applicable  treaty. 

"9  3192.  Initial  procedure 

■•(a)  In  General.— The  Attorney  General 
may  file  a  complaint  charging  that  a  person 
is  extraditable.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
file  the  complaint  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court— 


the  district  in  which  the  person 
fofnd:  or 

the  District  of  Columbia,  if  the 
( Jeneral  does  not  iuiow  where  the 
be  found 

—The  complaint  shall  be 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  shall 
offense  for  which  extradition  is 
complaint- 
be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
extradition  and  by  the  evidence 
docuitients  required  by  the  applicable 
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be  accompanied  by  the  materi- 
in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 
contain— 
infoimation  sufficient  to  identify  the 
soi  ght: 

St  itement  of  the  essential  facts  con- 
I  he  offense  that  the  person  is  be- 
have committed,  or  a  statement 
warrant  for  the  person  is  out- 
the  foreign  state:  and 
Jescription  of  the  circumstances 
the  person's  arrest;  or 
contain  such  other  information 

. by  the  applicable  treaty: 

)€  supplemented  before  the  extra- 
hes^ing  by  the  materials  specified  in 
(1). 

..  OR  SuMMOMS.— Upon  receipt  of 
.  the  court  shall  issue  a  warrant 
of  the  person  sought,  or.  if 
General  so  requests,  a  sum- 
person  to  app>ear  at  an  extradi- 
:.  The  warrant  or  summons  shall 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
jf  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
A  person  arrested  pursuant  to 
n  shall  be  taken  without  unneces- 
before  the  nearest  available  court 
exthMlition  hearing. 
E>ErEiiTioR  OR  Release  of  Arrested 
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court  shall  order  that  a  person 
ijnder  this  section  be  held  in  offi- 
pending  the  extradition  hear- 
the  person  establishes  to  the  sat- 
)f  the  court  that  special  circum- 
e  his  release. 
Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  ap- 
t  eaty.  if  a  person  is  detained  pur- 
paragraph  (1)  in  a  proceeding  in 
complaint  is  filed  under  subsec- 
.  and  if.  within  sixty  days  of  the 
4rrest.  the  court  has  not  received- 
evidence  or  documents  required 
applicable  treaty:  or 
notice  that  the  evidence  or  docu- 
been  received  by  the  Depart- 
i  State  and  will  promptly  be  trans- 
the  court:  the  court  may  order 
I  «rson  be  released  from  official  de- 
p  ending  the  extradition  hearing. 

he  court  orders  the  release  of  the 

pending  the  extradition  hearing,  it 

conditions  of  release  that  will 

assure   the  appearance  of  the 

required  and  the  safety  of  any 

and  the  community. 

of  extradition  hearing  and  con- 

i^moval 

iNl  ORMING  THE  COURT  OF  WAIVER  AND 

-A  person  against  whom  a  com- 
filed  may  waive  the  requirements 
extradition  proceedings,  including 
of  surrender,  by  informing  the 
t  he  consents  to  removal  to  the 


impose 


'  per  son  i 
W  aiver 


BY  THE  Court.— The  court, 
informed  of  the  person's  consent 
.  shall- 

the  person  that  he  has  a  right 
with  counsel  and  that,  if  he  is  fi- 


nancially unable  to  obtain  counsel,  counsel 
may  be  appointed  to  represent  him  pursu- 
ant to  section  30O6A:  and 

"(2)  address  the  person  to  determine 
whether  his  consent  is— 

••(A)  voluntary,  and  not  the  result  of  a 
threat  or  other  improper  inducement:  and 

••(B)  given  with  full  knowledge  of  its  con- 
sequences. Including  the  fact  that  it  may 
not  be  revoked  after  the  court  has  accepted 
it. 

■•(c)  Finding  of  Consent  and  Order  of  Re- 
moval.—If  the  court  finds  that  the  person's 
consent  to  removal  is  voluntary  and  given 
with  full  knowledge  of  its  consequences,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Attorney  General  notifies 
the  court  that  the  foreign  state  or  the 
United  States  objects  to  such  removal,  order 
the  surrender  of  the  person  to  the  custody 
of  a  duly  appointed  agent  of  the  foreign 
state  requesting  extradition.  The  court  shall 
order  that  the  person  be  held  in  official  de- 
tention uiitil  surrendered. 

•■(d)  Limitation  on  Detention  Pending 
Removal.— A  person  whom  the  court  orders 
surrendered  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may, 
upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  petition  the  court  for  release  from  of- 
ficial detention  if.  excluding  any  time 
during  which  removal  is  delayed  by  judicial 
proceedings,  the  person  is  not  removed  from 
the  United  SUtes  within  thirty  days  after 
the  court  ordered  the  person's  surrender. 
The  court  may  grant  the  petition  unless  the 
Secretary  of  State,  through  the  Attorney 
General,  shows  good  cause  why  the  petition 
should  not  l)e  granted. 

"§  3194.  Extradition  hearing 

••(a)  In  General.- The  court  shall  hold  a 
hearing  to  determine  whether  the  person 
against  whom  a  complaint  is  filed  is  extra- 
ditable as  provided  in  subsection  (d),  unless 
the  hearing  is  waived  pursuant  to  section 
3193.  The  court  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
to  determine— 

••(1)  the  merits  of  the  charge  against  the 
person  by  the  foreign  state: 

"(2)  whether  the  foreign  state  is  seeking 
the  extradition  of  the  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  or  punishing  the  person 
for  his  political  opinions,  race,  religion,  or 
nationality:  or 

•■(3)  whether  the  extradition  of  the  person 
to  the  foreign  state  seeking  his  return  would 
be  incompatible  with  humanitarian  consid- 
erations. 

The  hearing  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  arrest  of  the  person  or  issu- 
ance of  the  summons. 

••(b)  Rights  of  the  Person  Sought.— The 
court  shall  inform  the  person  of  the  limited 
purpose  of  the  hearing,  and  shall  inform 
him  that— 

"(1)  he  has  the  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  and  that,  if  he  is  financially  unable 
to  obtain  counsel,  counsel  may  be  appointed 
to  represent  him  pursuant  to  section  3006A: 
and 

•(2)  he  may  cross-examine  witnesses  who 
appear  against  him  and  may  introduce  evi- 
dence in  his  own  behalf  with  respect  to  the 
matters  set  forth  in  subsection  (d). 
■•(c)  Evidence.— 

"(1)  a  deposition,  warrant,  or  other  docu- 
ment, or  a  copy  thereof,  is  admissible  as  evi- 
dence in  the  hearing  if— 

••(A)  it  is  authenticated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  an  applicable  treaty  or  law 
of  the  United  States: 

••(B)  it  is  authenticated  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  law  of  the  foreign  state,  and 
such  authentication  may  be  established  con- 
clusively by  a  showing  that— 


"(i)  a  Judge,  magistrate,  or  other  appropri- 
ate officer  of  the  foreign  state  has  signed  a 
certification  to  that  effect:  and 

•'(ii)  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States  who  is  assigned  or  accredited 
to  the  foreign  state,  or  a  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  foreign  state  who  is  as- 
signed or  accredited  to  the  United  States, 
has  certified  the  signature  and  position  of 
the  Judge,  magistrate,  or  other  officer:  or 

••(C)  other  evidence  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  court  to  conclude  that  the  document  is 
authentic. 

••(2)  A  certificate  or  affidavit  by  an  appro- 
priate official  of  the  Department  of  State  is 
admissible  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
treaty  or  its  interpretation. 

••(3)  If  the  applicable  treaty  requires  that 
such  evidence  be  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  sUte  as  would  Justify  ordering  a 
trial  of  the  person  if  the  offense  has  been 
committed  in  the  United  States,  the  require- 
ment is  satisfied  if  the  evidence  establishes 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  an  offense 
was  committed  and  that  the  person  sought 
committed  it. 

"(d)  Findings.- The  court  shall  find  that 
the  person  is  extraditable  if  it  finds  that— 

■'(1)  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  person  arrested  or  summoned  to  appear 
is  the  person  sought  in  the  foreign  state: 

'•(2)  the  evidence  presented  is  sufficient  to 
support  the  complaint  under  the  provisions 
of  the  applicable  treaty: 

•■(3)  no  defense  to  extradition  specified  in 
the  applicable  treaty,  and  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court,  exists:  and 

•'(4)  the  act  upon  which  the  request  for 
extradition  is  based  would  constitute  an  of- 
fense punishable  under  the  laws  of— 
••(A)  the  United  SUtes: 
"(B)  the  State  where  the  fugitive  is  found: 
or 

"(C)  a  majority  of  the  States. 
The  court  may  base  a  finding  that  a  person 
is  extraditable  upon  evidence  consisting,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  hearsay  or  of  properly 
certified  documents. 

•■(e)  Political  Offenses  and  Offenses  of 
A  Political  Character.— The  court  shall  not 
find  the  person  extraditable  after  a  hearing 
under  this  section  if  the  court  finds  that  the 
person  has  established  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  any  offense  for  which 
such  person  may  be  subject  to  prosecution 
or  punishment  if  extradited  is  a  political  of- 
fense or  an  offense  of  a  political  character. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'political  offense "  and  "offense  of  a 
political  character"— 
••(1)  do  not  include— 

••(A)  an  offense  within  the  scope  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  signed  at  The  Hague  on 
Deceml)er  16,  1970: 

•■(B)  an  offense  within  the  scope  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation, 
signed  at  Montreal  on  September  23.  1971; 

■'(C)  a  serious  offense  involving  an  attack 
against  the  life,  physical  integrity,  or  liberty 
of  internationally  protected  persons  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1116  of  this  title),  including 
diplomatic  agents: 

••(D)  an  offense  with  respect  to  which  a 
multilateral  treaty  obligates  the  United 
States  to  either  extradite  or  prosecute  a 
person  accused  of  the  offense; 

••(E)  an  offense  that  consists  of  the  manu- 
facture, importation,  distribution,  or  sale  of 
narcotics  or  dangerous  drugs: 
■■(F)  an  offense  that  consists  of  rape: 
■•(G)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
an  offense  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 


through  (F)  of  this  paragraph,  or  participa- 
tion as  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who  com- 
mits, attempts,  or  conspires  to  commit  such 
an  offense. 

•(2)  Except  In  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, do  not  include— 

••(A)  an  offense  that  consists  of  homicide, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  serious  bodily 
injury,  kidnapping,  the  Uking  of  a  hostage, 
or  a  serious  unlawful  detention: 

•(B)  an  offense  involving  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  921 
of  this  title)  if  such  use  endangers  a  person 
other  than  the  offender, 

■•(C)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
an  offense  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
or  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  or  participation  as 
an  accomplice  of  a  person  who  commits,  at- 
tempts, or  conspires  to  commit  such  an  of- 
fense. 

The  court  shall  not  take  evidence  with  re- 
spect to,  or  otherwise  consider,  an  issue 
under  this  subsection  until  the  court  deter- 
mines the  person  is  otherwise  extraditable. 
Upon  motion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  person  sought  to  be  extradited,  the 
United  States  district  court  may  order  the 
determination  of  any  issue  under  this  sub- 
section by  a  judge  of  such  court. 

•■(f)  Certification  of  Findings  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.— 

■■(1)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  person  is 
extraditable,  it  shall  state  the  reasons  for  iU 
findings  as  to  each  charge  or  conviction,  and 
certify  its  findings,  together  with  a  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  court  shall  order  that  the 
person  be  held  in  official  detention  until 
surrendered  to  a  duly  appointed  agent  of 
the  foreign  state,  or  until  the  Secretary  of 
State  declines  to  order  the  persons  surren- 

••(2)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  person  is 
not  extraditable,  it  shall  state  the  reasons 
for  ite  findings  as  to  each  charge  or  convic- 
tion, and  certify  the  findings,  together  with 
such  report  as  the  court  considers  appropri- 
ate, to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Attorney 
General  may  commence  a  new  action  for  ex- 
tradition of  the  person  only  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

"8  3193.  Appeal 

••(a)  In  GKNERAL.-Elther  party  may 
appeal,  to  the  appropriate  United  SUtes 
court  of  appeals,  the  findings  by  the  district 
court  on  a  complaint  for  extradition.  The 
appeal  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  rules  3  and  4(b)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure,  and  shall  be 
heard  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  filing 
of  the  notice  of  appeal.  Pending  determina- 
tion of  the  appeal,  the  district  court  shall 
sUy  the  extradition  of  a  person  found  ex- 
tradiUble. 

"(b)  Detention  or  Release  Pending 
Appeal.— If  the  district  court  found  that  the 
person  sought  is — 

••(1)  extraditable,  it  shall  order  that  the 
person  be  held  in  official  detention  pending 
determination  of  the  appeal,  or  pending  a 
finding  by  the  court  of  appeals  that  the 
person  has  established  that  special  circum- 
stances require  his  release: 

"(2)  not  extraditable,  it  shall  order  that 
the  person  be  released  pending  determina- 
tion of  an  appeal  unless  the  court  U  satis- 
fied that  the  person  is  likely  to  flee  or  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
community. 

If  the  court  orders  the  release  of  a  person 
pending  determination  of  an  appeal,  it  shall 
impose  conditions  of  release  that  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 


as  required  and  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  community. 

•*(c)  Subsequent  Review.— No  court  has 
Jurisdiction  to  review  a  finding  that  a 
person  is  extraditable  unless  the  person  has 
exhausted  his  remedies  under  sul>section 
(a).  If  the  person  files  a  petition  for  habeas 
corpus  or  for  other  review,  he  shall  specify 
whether  the  finding  that  he  Is  extradiUble 
has  been  upheld  by  a  court  and  if  so,  shall 
specify  the  court,  the  date,  and  the  nature 
of  each  such  proceeding.  A  court  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enterUln  a  person's  pe- 
tition for  habeas  corpus  or  for  other  review 
if  his  commitment  has  previously  been 
upheld,  unless  the  court  finds  that  the 
grounds  for  the  petition  or  appeal  could  not 
previously  have  been  presented. 
"8  3196.  Surrender  of  a  penon  to  ■  foreign  itate 

••(a)  Responsibiuty  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.— If  a  person  is  found  extraditable 
pursuant  to  section  3194,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  upon  consideration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  applicable  treaty  and  this  chapter— 

•'(1)  may  order  the  surrender  of  the 
person  to  the  custody  of  a  duly  appointed 
agent  of  the  foreign  sUte  requesting  extra- 
dition: 

•'(2)  may  order  such  surrender  of  the 
person  contingent  on  the  acceptance  by  the 
foreign  sUte  of  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  treaty  or  the  Interest  of  Jus- 
tice: or 

••(3)  may  decline  to  order  the  surrender  of 
the  person  if  the  Secretary  is  persuaded 
that— 

••(A)  the  foreign  state  is  seeking  extradi- 
tion of  the  person  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
ecuting or  punishing  the  person  because  of 
his  political  opinions,  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tionality; or 

"(B)  the  extradition  of  the  person  to  the 
foreign  state  seeking  his  return  would  be  in- 
compatible with  humanlUrian  consider- 
ations. 


The  Secretary  may  order  the  surrender  of  a 
person  who  is  a  national  of  the  United 
SUtes  unless  such  surrender  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  applicable  treaty  or  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  A  decision  of  the 
Secretary  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  Is 
a  matter  solely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  and  is  not  subject  to  judicial 
review:  Provided,  however,  That  in  deter- 
mining the  application  of  paragraph  (3),  the 
SecreUry  shall  consult  with  the  appropriate 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of 
State,  including  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

•(b)  Notice  of  Decision.— The  Secretary 
of  State,  upon  ordering  a  person's  surrender 
or  denying  a  request  for  extradition  In 
whole,  or  in  part,  shall  notify  the  person 
sought,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
foreign  state,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
court  that  found  the  person  extraditable.  If 
the  Secretary  orders  the  person's  surrender, 
he  also  shall  notify  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  foreign  sUte  of  the  time 
limiUtlon  on  the  person's  detention  that  is 

provided  by  subsection  (c)(2).  

"(c)  Limitation  on  Detention  Pending 
Decision  or  Removal.— A  person  who  is 
found  extradiUble  pursuant  to  section  3194 
may.  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  petition  the  court  for  release 
from  official  detention  If,  excluding  any 
time  during  which  removal  is  delayed  by  ju- 
dicial proceedings— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  does  not  order  the  per- 
son's surrender,  or  decline  to  order  the  per- 
son's surrender,  within  forty-five  days  after 


his  receipt  of  the  court's  findings  and  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings:  or 

"(2)  the  person  Is  not  removed  from  the 
United  SUtes  within  thirty  days  after  the 
SecreUry  ordered  the  persons  surrender. 
The  court  may  grant  the  petition  unless  the 
Secretary  of  SUte,  through  the  Attorney 
General,  shows  good  cause  why  the  petition 
should  not  be  granted. 

"8  3197.  Receipt  of  •  person  from  a  foreign  lUte 
"(a)  Appointment  and  Authority  of  Re- 
ceiving Agent.— The  Attorney  General  shall 
appoint  an  agent  to  receive,  from  a  foreign 
sUte,  custody  of  a  person  accused  of  a  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  offense.  The  agent  shall 
have  the  authority  of  a  United  SUtes  mar- 
shal. The  agent  shall  convey  the  person  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  or  SUte  jurisdiction 
that  sought  his  return. 

•(b)  Temporary  Extradition  to  the 
United  States.— If  a  foreign  sUte  delivers 
custody  of  a  person  accused  of  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  offense  to  an  agent  of  the 
United  SUtes  on  the  condition  that  the 
person  be  returned  to  the  foreign  sUte  at 
the  conclusion  of  criminal  proceedings  in 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  hold  the  person  in  custody  pending 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  and  shall 
then  surrender  the  person  to  a  duly  ap- 
pointed agent  of  the  foreign  sUte.  The 
return  of  the  person  to  the  foreign  sUte  U 
not  subject  to  the  requiremenU  of  this 
chapter. 
"8  3198.  General  provisions  for  chapter 

••(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  chap- 
ter— 
"(1) 'court'  means 

"(A)  a  United  SUtes  district  court  esUb- 
lished  pursuant  to  section  132  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  District  Court  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or 

••(B)  a  United  SUtes  magistrate  author- 
ized to  conduct  an  extradition  proceeding: 

•■(2)  foreign  sUte',  when  used  in  other 
than  a  geographic  sense,  means  the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  sUte: 

"(3)  'foreign  sUte',  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphic sense,  includes  all  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  sUte,  including 
a  colony,  dependency,  and  constituent  part 
of  the  sUte:  its  air  space  and  territorial 
waters;  and  vessels  or  aircraft  registered  in 
the  sUte; 

••(4)  'treaty'  Includes  a  treaty,  convention, 
or  International  agreement,  bilateral  or 
multilateral,  that  is  in  force  after  advice  and 
consent  by  the  Senate:  and 

"(5)  'warrant',  as  used  with  reference  to  a 
foreign  sUte,  means  any  judicial  document 
authorizing  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a 
person  accused  or  convicted  of  a  crime. 

■•(b)  Payment  or  Pees  and  Costs.— Unless 
otherwise  specified  by  treaty,  all  transporU- 
tion  costs,  subsUtence  expenses,  and  trans- 
lation costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
extradition  or  return  of  a  person  at  the  re- 
quest of—  ^  w    .w 

••(Da  foreign  state,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
foreign  sUte  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
directs  otherwise: 

••(2)  a  State,  shall  be  borne  by  the  State; 
and  . 

■•(3)  the  United  States,  shall  be  borne  by 
the  United  SUtes.". 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  after  enactment, 
and  shall  be  applicable  to  extradition  and 
rendition  proceedings  commenced  thereaf- 
ter. 
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THjURMOND.  I  might  mention 

udiciary  Committee  is  begin- 
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The  Attorney  General  is  the 

witress  today.  The  Director  of 

Fedefal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
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have  placed  our  domestic  producers  of 
menthol  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  represent  a  complete 
solution  to  the  numerous  trade  diffi- 
culties that  our  domestic  menthol  pro- 
ducers face  today.  However,  it  would 
allow  America's  menthol  manufactur- 
ers to  become  more  price  competitive 
with  menthol  imported  from  mainland 
China.  This  will  help  preserve  Ameri- 
ca's menthol  industry  and  the  many 
jobs  it  represents.  For  that  reason,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Finance  Conunit- 
tee  and  the  Congress  can  favorably 
consider  this  bill  in  the  near  future. 


su  spend 


By   At.  THURMOND: 
S.  221.  !V  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the   dutj    on   certain   menthol   feed- 
stocks un  til  June  30,  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  Finance. 

SUSPEMSIO  N  or  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  FEEDSTOCKS 

THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 
introducing  a  bill  to  tempo- 
the   duty   on   certain 
feedstocks    until    June    30, 
bill  is  identical  to  one  I  in- 
late  in  the  »7th  Congress; 
there  was  insufficient  time 
sfenate  to  consider  this  legisla- 
.-      the  end  of  the  session, 
feedstocks  that  this  bill  con- 
utilized  by  domestic  manu- 
to  produce  synthetic  men- 
is  applied  to  these  chemi- 
wh^  they  are  imported  to  the 
Mates  from  West  Germany, 
thi  re  are  no  domestic  industries 
produce   these   particular   feed- 
duty  does  not  afford  pro- 
any  chemical  manufacturer 
Uhited  States.  To  the  contrary, 
an  unnecessary  economic 
1  he  U.S.  menthol  industry  by 
the   production   costs   for 
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indi  istry. 
Pr  »sident,  this  unnecessary  duty 
coi  npounds   the   problems   that 
domestic  menthol  industry, 
when  mainland  China  was 
most-favored-nation    status, 
on  Chinese  menthol  fell  from 
per  pound  to  17  cents  per 
forced  our  domestic  men- 
producers  to  compete  with  highly 
and  cheaply  produced  men- 
This  situation  coupled 
tariffs  on  menthol  imports  im- 
countries  such   as  Japan, 
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By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
QuATLE,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
BOREN.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Jepsen,  Mr.  DeCowcini,  Mr. 
Randolph,    Mr.     Trible,    Mr. 

ZORINSKY,     Mr.     TSONGAS,     Mr. 

Glenn,  Mr.  Nickles,  and  Mr. 

Cochran): 
S.  222.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends 
and  to  require  statements  to  be  filed 
by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REPEAL  or  CERTAIN  WITHHOLDING  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Kasten  and  a 
number  of  cospxjnsors,  today  I  intro- 
duce S.  222,  a  bill  to  repeal  withhold- 
ing on  interest  and  dividend  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Senator 
Kasten  regarding  S.  222  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
law  requiring  10-percent  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividend  income  will 
go  into  effect  this  July— and  with  this 
law  comes  an  administrative  night- 
mare for  savers  across  the  country. 
The  outcry  to  eliminate  withholding  is 
gaining  strength  every  day.  If  we  act 
quickly,  we  cam  do  something  about 
withholding  before  it  is  too  late. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  to 
repeal  withholding.  Almost  half  of  all 
interest-and-dividend-eaming  accounts 
belong  to  the  elderly,  children,  and 
those  with  low  incomes.  Even  though 
these  people  will  be  exempt  from  with- 
holding, it  will  be  up  to  .  aem  to  find 
out  if  they  qualify,  and  u  get  hold  of 
the  exemption  certificates  required.  A 
different  form  must  be  fll^d  for  every 
savings  account,  NOW  account,  stock, 
or  other  source  of  dividend  and  inter- 
est income  they  have.  And,  every  time 
a  new  account  is  opened,  a  piece  of 
stock  is  bought  or  sold,  or  a  money 


market  fund  is  started,  an  additional 
form  will  be  required. 

Withholding  will  hurt  the  low- 
income  elderly  most.  Older  Americans 
receive  much  of  the  dividend  and  in- 
terest income  in  this  country,  but 
many  rely  on  this  money  to  make  it 
from  day  to  day— to  pay  for  food,  heat, 
medical  care,  and  shelter.  Losing  10 
percent  of  their  dividend  and  interest 
income  each  month  could  force  a  no- 
ticeable change  in  the  quality  of  their 
lives. 

The  Treasury  Department  expects 
to  raise  $5  billion  from  withholding  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  Only  about  $3  billion 
of  that  comes  from  increased  taxpayer 
compliance— people  paying  taxes  they 
should  have  been  paying  all  along. 
The  rest  is,  in  reality,  an  interest-free 
loan  from  the  American  people  to 
Uncle  Sam.  Instead  of  having  that 
money  earning  interest  in  savings  ac- 
counts all  year,  it  will  be  sent  off  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  get  at  the  small  per- 
centage of  taxpayers  who  fail  to 
report  their  interest  and  dividend 
income,  we  are  penalizing  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  American  taxpayers 
who  have  honestly  paid  their  taxes  all 
along. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  replace 
withholding  with  stricter  information 
reporting  requirements.  A  recent  IRS 
study  shows  that  improved  informa- 
tion reporting  alone  will  increase  com- 
pliance and  revenues  to  97  percent.  My 
bill  requires  that  interest  and  dividend 
1099  forms  be  attached  to  each  filed 
tax  return.  This  should  help  the  IRS 
to  cross  check  these  forms  with  the 
amount  of  interest  and  dividend 
income  declared  on  the  return.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  measures  and  the  com- 
pliance measures  enacted  in  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  will  go  far  in  improving  com- 
pliance without  the  headache  of  with- 
holding. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  en- 
courage savings  and  investment,  we 
have  passed  a  law  that  will  undermine 
both.  The  law  taxes  and  regulates  sav- 
ings and  investment  to  the  point  that 
it  will  dampen  the  economic  spirit  of 
risk-taking  and  entrepreneurship. 
Withholding  is  the  worst  thing  that 
we  can  do  when  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  economy  moving  again.  Savings 
and  investment  are  key  to  economic 
growth,  and  the  American  people  now 
save  less  than  any  other  people  in  the 
Western  World.  Instead  of  providing 
incentives  to  save.  Congress  voted  last 
year  to  literally  rob  the  saver  of  the 
benefits  of  interest  compounding  and 
automatic  dividend  reinvestment 
through  withholding.  As  a  result,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
savings  pool  and  will  no  longer  be 
available  for  home  mortgage  loans,  job 
creation,  or  private  capital  formation. 


Withholding  will  also  hurt  the  banks 
and  savings  institutions  in  each  and 
every  State  of  the  Union.  It  will  take 
months  for  those  with  computers  to 
do  the  reprograming  necessary— and 
the  startup  and  operating  costs  will  be 
huge.  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  initial  costs  will  be 
$1.5  billion  in  the  first  year  of  with- 
holding. Small  banks  that  do  not  have 
computers  will  be  able  to  file  for  a  6- 
month  hardship  exception,  but  no  one 
has  addressed  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage that  will  be  created  when  one 
bank  in  town  starts  taking  money  out 
of  people's  savings  accounts  and  the 
other  bank  does  not. 

Last  summer,  the  Senate  came 
within  one  vote  of  defeating  withhold- 
ing when  this  legislation  was  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  1982  tax  bill. 
Since  then,  the  public  outcry  against 
withholding  has  been  growing.  Let  us 
repeal  withholding  and  replace  it  with 
a  more  workable  solution.  It  will  be  a 
tough  fight,  but  I  believe  we  can  suc- 
ceed. I  hope  I  can  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.* 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Grassley): 

S.  239.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  definition 

of  abuse  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 

of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Natural  Resources. 

AMENDMENT  OF  NATURAL  GAS  POLICY  ACT  OF 
1978 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  expand  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  (FERC)  to  define 
abuse  in  natural  gas  contrawits.  It  is 
identical  to  legislation  I  introduced 
last  fall.  ___ 

My  proposal  would  expand  FERC 
authority  to  regulate  take-or-pay 
clauses  and  indefinite  price  escalator 
clauses  in  natural  gas  contracts  be- 
tween natural  gas  pipeline  companies 
and  gas  producers.  It  would  also  re- 
quire that  market-out  clauses  be  in- 
cluded in  all  gas  contracts. 

Though  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  quick-fix  solution  to 
the  rapid  price  hikes  consumers  are 
being  burdened  with  today,  it  is  time 
for  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
take  clear  and  decisive  action  on  this 
problem. 

For  their  part,  lowans  have  seen 
their  natural  gas  bills  increase  nearly 
100  percent  in  the  last  3  years.  Should 
this  be  the  situation  with  the  abun- 
dance of  natural  gas  that  now  exists? 
Should  this  be  the  situation  when  the 
public,  with  an  eye  to  lowering  their 
energy  bills,  has  responded  so  positive- 
ly to  the  call  for  energy  conservation? 
And  with  inflation  at  less  than  4  per- 
cent, should  consumers'  gas  bills  be 


skyrocketing  20  or  30  percent  or  more 
per  year? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the 
public  is  demanding  answers.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  this  body  to  break  the 
current  stalemate,  forge  beyond  inde- 
cision, and  find  those  answers. 

The  mild  winter  this  year  has  given 
us  a  brief  reprieve  from  the  effects  of 
high  gas  prices,  but  we  must  not  be 
lulled  into  thinking  that  milder  tem- 
peratures will  make  this  problem  go 
away. 

Instead,  this  situation  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  seek  the  neces- 
sary solutions  to  the  pricing  problem 
without  needless  human  suffering. 

By  expanding  the  authority  of 
FERC,  we  can  begin  the  necessary 
modifications  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  to  correct  the  current  im- 
balance. That  act  has  permitted  prices 
to  increase  without  relation  to  current 
market  conditions.  It  is  time  to  rees- 
tablish the  proper  relation  between 
the  forces  of  the  market  and  the  price 
of  natural  gas:  It  is  time  to  give  con- 
sumers natural  gas  they  can  afford. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  my  legis- 
lation works  within  the  existing  regu- 
latory framework  and  creates  no  new 
layer  of  bureaucracy.  It  facilitates  the 
operation  of  market  forces  to  the  price 
of  gas  at  a  fair  and  affordable  level. 

The  legislation  also  forces  pii>eline 
companies  to  organize  their  business 
affairs  in  an  economic  way.  It  man- 
dates that  they  rid  themselves  of 
open-ended  pricing  provisions,  which 
have  been  the  motivating  forces  of  un- 
realistic price  increases. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  tiie  natural  gas 
pricing  system  work  fairly  and  proper- 
ly in  their  behalf.  Clearly,  that  is  not 
the  situtation  now. 

That  is  the  challenge  before  us.  Let 
me  meet  that  challenge  now;  that  is 
what  the  people  expect,  and  what  we, 
as  their  representatives,  should  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  appear  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  239 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(15  U.S.C.  3301)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(38)  Abuse.— The  term  abuse'  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  misrepresenUtion  but  also  includes 
imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  pipeline  com- 
pany and  any  pipeline  company-producer 
contract  which  materially  prevenu  the 
pipeline  from  responding  to  changes  in  cus- 
tomer demand  or  other  market  forces.  A  re- 
buttable presumption  arises  that  a  contract 
materially  prevents  a  pipeline  from  respond- 
ing to  changes  in  customer  demand  or  other 
market  forces  if  the  following  contract 
clauses  are  found  in  a  producer-pipeline 
contract: 


"(A)  Take-or-pay  clause  which  commits 
the  purchaser  to  pay  for  a  minimum  dally 
contract  quantity  of  gas  greater  than  70 
percent  of  daily  contract  quantity  on  an 
annual  basis  whether  or  not  such  gas  is 
taken. 

"(B)  Indefinite  price  escalator  or  redeter- 
mination clause  which  is  not  tied  to  a  recog- 
nized and  approved  economic  indicator. 

"(C)  Most  favored  nation  clause  where  the 
purchase  price  paid  by  any  pipeline  to  a  pro- 
ducer is  set  by  the  highest  price  in  a  par- 
ticular production  area. 
Such  a  rebuttable  presumption  also  arises 
if  a  contract  does  not  include  a  market-out- 
clause  which  allows  the  buyer  to  escape  the 
contract  or  to  nominate  a  new  lower  price  if 
the  gas  is  not  marketable  at  the  contract 
price.". 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  close  of  the  97th  Congress,  many 
of  us  urged  this  body  to  take  action  to 
alleviate  the  pressures  on  natural  gas 
consumers  caused  by  skyrocketing 
prices.  Unfortunately,  no  such  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  and  this  Congress  is 
now  faced  with  an  even  graver  situa- 
tion than  when  we  adjourned  in  De- 
cember. Gas  prices  continue  to  soar, 
and  a  recent  decision  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  which 
could  have  the  effect  of  further  in- 
creasing gas  prices  placed  greater  de- 
mands on  this  Congress  to  act. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  again  joining 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen) 
in  sponsoring  legislation  which  alters 
the  allowable  pass-through  costs  of 
natural  gas.  This  legislation,  which  is 
identical  to  last  year's  S.  2892.  gives 
the  FERC  authority  to  disallow  cer- 
tain pass-through  cost  increase  re- 
quests by  expanding  the  definition  of 
abuse  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978.  It  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  tremendous  deficien- 
cies in  that  legislation— which  I  voted 
against  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— have  exacerbated 
the  disorder  in  the  natural  gas  market. 
Under  the  price  schedules  mandated 
by  the  NGPA.  pipelines  were  limited 
in  their  ability  to  bid  for  natural  gas 
on  the  basis  of  price.  Subsequently, 
pipelines  were  forced  to  turn  to  other 
bidding  mechanisms  to  insure  a  con- 
stant flow  of  natural  gas  supplies. 

Following  the  shortages  of  the  mid- 
1970's,  pipelines  bid  for  scarce  supplies 
on  the  basis  of  contract  provisions, 
which  in  today's  market,  are  terribly 
flawed.  Many  contracts  negotiated 
soon  after  the  natural  gas  shortages 
have  unrealistic  take-or-pay  provi- 
sions, indefinite  price  escalators  and 
most-favored-nation  clauses.  Often,  on 
market-out  clauses  were  included,  so 
pipelines  may  have  no  leeway  in  refus- 
ing to  take  gas  which  is  not  needed. 

We  must  move  forward  as  expedi- 
tiously as  prudence  dictates  toward 
reform  of  the  1978  act.  Hopefully,  we 
will  receive  some  guidance  from  the 
administration  and  the  new  Secretary 
of  Energy  on  their  favored  approach 
to  the  problem.  Absent  such   input. 
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By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  esti  .blishment  of  reserves  for 
mining  Imd  reclamation  and  for  the 
deduction  of  amounts  added  to  such 
reserves;!  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

L  iND  RECLAMATION  RESERVES 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  year  which  is  intended  to 
resolve  a  long-running  controversy  be- 
tween th  e  surface  mining  industry  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service— the 
issue  of  Mcnial— for  tax  purposes— of 
mining  r  eclamation  costs.  My  concern 
in  this  a  -ea  is  shared  by  several  of  my 
colleagu(s.  including  my  colleague 
from  Pe  rmsylvania.  Senator  Specter. 
who  intioduced  legislation  in  the  last 
Congresi  which  addressed  the  problem 
of  accru(  d  reclamation  expenses  in  the 
surface  fnining  industry.  The  legisla- 
introducing  today  is  exactly 
legislation  which  I  sponsored 
last  yeai— it  takes  the  Specter  legisla- 
tion the  logical  next  step  by  including 
a  codification  of  the  Ohio  River  Col- 
lieries tix  court  decision  or  what  is 
known  ss  the  "as  disturbed"  method 
of  reclar  tation  tax  accounting. 

Surfac^  mine  operators  by  Federal 
and  Stat  e  law  are  required,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  ( oing  business,  to  reclaim  land 
that  has  been  disturbed  by  the  mining 
process.  A  mine  operator  cannot  begin 
the  miring  process  until  its  compre- 


hensive 
proved. 


I  'eclamation  plan  has  been  ap- 
. The  operator  must  post  a  per- 
formance bond  to  guarantee  that  the 
approve!  reclamation  plan  will  be  ear- 
In  States  like  my  home  State 
of  Wyo  ning.  the  process  of  posting 
reclama  ion    bonds    and    determining 

appropriate  amounts  is  per- 
m  an  ongoing  basis  reflecting 
the  cun  ent  status  of  the  mining  oper- 
ation ar  d  the  requirements  to  reclaim 
the  dist  jrbed  land.  Under  these  rules 
there  cin  be  no  doubt  that  the  mine 
operate  has  a  fixed  and  certain  obli- 
gation 10  pay  the  costs  of  reclaiming 


the  land,  and  the  obligation  exists  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  disturbed. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  offering 
today,  the  Comprehensive  Mining 
Reclamation  Reserve  Act  of  1983,  re- 
flects existing  practices  within  the 
mining  industry  and  assures  mine  op- 
erators they  will  indeed  have  those  tax 
accounting  options  which  have  been 
available  to  them  on  a  historical  basis, 
and  which  are  consistent  with  the 
mining  techniques  they  employ.  The 
courts  have  consistently  upheld  the 
right  of  mine  operators  to  accrue 
mining  reclamation  expenses  for  tax 
purposes,  and  it  was  not  until  1978 
that  the  IRS  departed  from  the  realm 
of  commonsense  and  consistent  appli- 
cation of  the  tax  law  by  issuing  a  reve- 
nue ruling  which  sought  to  reverse  the 
manner  in  which  mine  operators  had 
been  accounting  for  their  reclamation 
expense. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  codification  of  the  "as  dis- 
turbed" method  of  reclamation  tax-ac- 
counting. In  reality  there  should  be  no 
need  to  take  this  step.  The  tax  regula- 
tions for  many  years  have  stated: 

An  expense  Is  deductible  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  all  events  have  occurred 
which  determine  the  fact  of  the  liability 
and  the  amount  thereof  can  be  determined 
with  reasonable  accuracy.— Treas.  Reg. 
\  1.461-l(a)(2). 

The  fact  of  the  liability  to  reclaim  is 
established  Just  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
disturbed.  The  amount  of  the  liability 
can  generally  be  determined  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy  through  sophisticat- 
ed engineering  analysis.  When  these 
two  elements  are  present,  the  accrued 
costs  are  properly  deductible  in  the 
year  that  the  land  is  disturbed.  De- 
spite this  clear  entitlement,  and  de- 
spite court  cases  upholding  it— most 
recently  the  tax  court  case  Ohio  River 
Collieries  against  Commissioner— the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  continues  to 
take  the  position  that  a  taxpayer  may 
not  deduct  its  accrued  reclamation  ob- 
ligations until  the  reclamation  work 
has  actually  been  performed. 

This  legislation  will  preserve  for 
mine  operators  the  options  that  are 
currently  available  to  them.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  mine  operator 
may  employ  different  mining  tech- 
niques on  different  properties,  opera- 
tors would  be  allowed  to  elect  a  recov- 
ery method  on  a  property-by-property 
basis.  However,  once  an  election  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  proper- 
ty, that  election  could  be  changed  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary. 

The  need  for  energy  development 
and  for  restoration  of  our  lands  dis- 
turbed by  surface  mining  make  it  im- 
perative that  we  do  not  inadvertently 
create  disincentives  to  these  national 
priorities.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  avoid  at  least  one  situation  that  has 
been  created  needlessly  and  should  be 
ended  quickly. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  237 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Mining  Reclamation  Reserve  Act  of 
1983". 

SEC.  t  ALLOWANCE  OF  DEDI'CTION  FOR  ADDITIONS 
TO  RECLAMATION  RESERVES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  Ux- 
able  year  for  which  deduction  may  be 
taken)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■■SEC.  W7.  RESERVES  FOR  ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  OF 
Sl^RFACE  MINING  LAND  RECLAMATION 

•■(a)  Allowance  op  DEi)n(moN.— In  com- 
puting taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year, 
there  shsUl  be  taken  into  account  a  reasona- 
ble addition  to  any  reserve  established  for 
the  estimated  expenses  of  surface  mining 
land  reclamation. 

■'(b)  Adjustments  Where  Reserve  Be- 
comes Excessive.— If  it  is  determined  that 
the  amount  of  any  reserve  for  the  estimated 
expenses  of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
is  (as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year)  ex(»s- 
sive.  then  (under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  such  excess  shall  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  taxable  income 
for  the  taxable  year. 

•■(c)  Election  of  Benefits.— 

"(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  apply 
to  the  estimated  expenses  of  surface  mining 
land  reclamation  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty if  and  only  if  the  taxpayer  makes  an 
election  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  property.  Such  election  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

•■(2)  Scope  or  election.— If  an  election 
under  this  section  is  made  with  respect  to 
any  property,  such  election  shall— 

'■(A)  apply  to  all  estimated  expenses  of 
surface  mining  land  reclamation  of  the  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  such  property,  and 

■•(B)  specify  whether  such  estimated  ex- 
penses are  allocable  to  either— 

•'(i)  minerals  extracted  by  surface  mining 
activities,  or 

••(ii)  the  portion  of  the  property  disturbed 
by  surface  mining. 

••(3)  When  election  may  be  biade.— 

••(A)  Without  consent.— A  taxpayer  may. 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  make 
an  election  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  property  for  his  first  taxable  year— 

•■(i)  which  ends  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  and 

■•(ii)  for  which  there  are  estimated  ex- 
penses of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
with  respect  to  such  property. 
Such  an  election  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing 
the  return  for  such  taxable  year  (including 
extensions  thereof). 

••(B)  With  consent.— A  taxpayer  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  make  an 
election  under  this  section  at  any  time. 

■•(4)  Rev(x:able  only  with  consent.— An 
election  under  this  section,  once  made,  may 


be  revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

••(5)  Property  defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  property"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  614. 
••(d)  Estimated  Expenses  of  Surface 
Mining  Land  Reclamation.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  term  estimated  ex- 
penses of  surface  mining  land  reclamation' 
means  a  deduction  allowable  to  the  taxpay- 
er under  this  subtitle  which— 

••(A)  is  attributable  to  qualified  reclama- 
tion activities  to  be  conducted  in  subsequent 
taxable  years. 

•(B)  can  be  estimated  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy, and 
••(C)  is  allocable  to  either— 
•(i)  minerals  extracted  by  surface  mining 
activities  which  occur  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(ii)  the  portion  of  the  property  disturbed 
by  surface  mining  which  occurs  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year. 

••(2)  Qualified  reclamation  activities.— 
The  term  •qualified  reclamation  activities' 
means  any  land  reclamation  activities  which 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  reclama- 
tion plan— 

"(A)  which  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  528  or  511  of  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  (as  in  effect  on  January  1.  1981)  and 
which  is  part  of  a  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation permit  granted  under  the  provisions 
of  title  V  of  such  Act  (as  so  in  effect),  or 

••(B)  which  is  submitted  pursuant  to  any 
other  Federal  or  State  law  which  imposes 
reclamation  and  permit  requirements  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  imposed  by  title  V 
of  such  Act  (as  so  in  effect). 

••(3)  Exception.— Except  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (e),  the  term  estimated  expenses 
of  surface  mining  land  reclamation'  does  not 
include  any  amount  allocable  to  minerals 
extracted  or  property  distributed  by  surface 
mining  activities  occurring  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  an 
election  under  this  section  is  made. 

"(e)  Special  Rule  for  Costs  Attributable 
TO  Period  Before  Election.— Any  estimated 
expenses  of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
which  are  allocable  to  minerals  extracted  or 
property  disturbed  by  surface  mining  activi- 
ties which  occurred  before  the  first  taxable 
year  for  which  an  election  with  respect  to 
the  property  under  this  section  is  made  and 
which  have  not  previously  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  taxpayer  in  computing  tax- 
able income,  shall  be  treated  as  deferred  ex- 
penses and  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
ratably  over  a  period— 

"(1)  which  begins  with  the  first  month  ol 
the  first  taxable  year  for  which  an  election 
under  this  section  is  made  with  respect  to 
the  property,  and  ..   ^  _, 

••(2)  which  ends  with  the  month  during 
which  it  is  reasonably  expected  that  surface 
mining  land  reclamation  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  involved  will  be  com- 
pleted (or  if  earlier  the  last  month  of  the 
60-month  period  beginning  with  the  month 
described  in  paragraph  (1)). 
••(f)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Taxpayers  who  make  an  election 
under  section.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
who  makes  an  election  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  property,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  taxable  year  for  which  nonqual- 
ified land  reclamation  expenses  with  respect 
to  such  property  are  allowable  as  a  deduca- 
tion  shall  be  made  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  nonqual- 


ified land  reclamation  expenses'  means  any 
expense  of  land  reclamation  activities 
(other  than  qualified  reclamation  activities) 
which  are  attributable  to  surface  mining. 

"(2)  Taxpayers  who  do  not  make  an  elec- 
TioN.-In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who  does 
not  make  an  election  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  property,  any  deduction  for 
expenses  of  land  reclamation  activities  with 
respect  to  such  property  attributable  to  sur- 
face mining  shall  be  allowable  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  C  of 
part  II  of  subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
•Sec.  467.  Reserves  for  estimated  expenses 
of  surface  mining  land  recla- 
mation.". 
(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<2)  If- 

(A)  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  under 
section  467  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  hU  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  for  a  continuous  period  of  one  or  more 
taxable  years  each  of  which  ends  on  or 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  the  taxpayer 
used  an  accrual  method  of  accounting  for  a 
property  with  respect  to  the  expenses  of 
surface  mining  land  reclamation  activities 
attributable  to  surface  mining  which  al- 
lowed a  deduction  for  such  expenses  prior  to 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  expenses 
were  psiid, 

then  the  taxpayer  may  make  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  to  have  the  method  of 
accounting  which  he  used  for  such  continu- 
ous period  with  respect  to  such  property 
treated  as  a  valid  method  of  accounting  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  The  taxpayer  may  make  an  election 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  only  one 
such  continuous  period. 

(3)  An  election  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  prescribe.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prof. 
Ramarao  Inguva;  to  the  Contunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

FROF.  ramarao  inguva 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  be  Introducing  a  bill 
for  the  private  relief  of  Prof.  Romarao 
Inguva  of  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  facts  in  Dr. 
Inguva's  case.  His  background  is  im- 
pressive. A  native  of  India,  he  attend- 
ed that  country's  Osmania  University, 
where  he  received  both  his  bachelor's 
and  master  of  science  degrees.  Upon 
graduation,  he  was  then  selected  to  re- 
ceive a  prestigious  Pulbright  Fellow- 
ship and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  where  he  received  his  Ph.  D. 
Dr.  Inguva  continued  his  research 
both  In  this  country,  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  back  in  his  native  India. 
From  1970  to  1978  Dr.  Inguva  held  a 
teaching/research  fellowship  at  Tadu 
Institute  of  Fundamental  Research  in 
Bombay.  India  and  in  1975  he  took  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  to  hold  a  visit- 
ing professorship  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  in  Laramie.  In  1978  he  re- 


turned to  Wyoming  to  teach  and  con- 
duct research  at  UW.  Currently.  Dr. 
Inguva  is  teaching  a  full  complement 
of  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
classes  in  theoretical  physics  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  He  is  also  su- 
pervising both  master's  and  Ph.  D. 
candidates.  In  addition.  Professor 
Inguva  has  been  conducting  extensive 
research  on  the  technique  of  using 
radio  frequency  retorting  to  remove 
the  petroleum  product  from  oil  shales 
under  a  grant  from  DOE's  Laramie 
Energy  Technology  Center. 

In  1981.  Dr.  Inguva  applied  for  per- 
manent U.S.  residency  status  but, 
before  it  was  granted  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  his 
temporary  J-1  permit  expired  and  he 
faced  immediate  deporUtion.  It  was 
t>ecause  of  this  imminent  threat  that  I 
reviewed  Dr.  Inguva's  case.  Because  of 
the  unique  nature  of  his  research  and 
the  sophistication  of  the  equipment 
which  he  uses  for  this  research.  Dr. 
Inguva  could  not  resume  this  research 
if  he  was  sent  back  to  his  native  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  standard  tools  which 
he  uses  on  a  daily  basis  simply  would 
not  be  available.  Even  if  they  were. 
India  does  not  contain  the  vast  oil 
shale  deposits  which  are  located  in 
southern  Wyoming  and  northern  Col- 
orado, all  within  a  few  minutes  drive 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

To  interrupt  either  Dr.  Inguva's  re- 
search or  his  student's  course  work 
and  research  by  deporting  Dr.  Inguva 
would  serve  no  purpose.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  that  can  be  lost  by  the  de- 
portation of  Dr.  Inguva.  He  would  lose 
the  opportunity  to  continue  his 
chosen  vocation,  his  students  would 
lose  an  enthusiastic,  effective,  and  re- 
spected teacher,  his  colleagues  would 
lose  a  peer  who  is  an  inspiration  to 
them,  the  imiversity.  and  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  this  Nation  would  lose 
a  dedicated  researcher  with  a  brillant 
mind,  who  is  seeking  ways  to  unlock 
doors  which  will  help  the  United 
States  and  the  world  to  find  new 
energy  sources  to  meet  their  growing 
needs. 

The  merits  compelled  me  to  intro- 
duce S.  1569,  conferring  citizenship  on 
Dr.  Inguva.  during  the  97th  Congress. 
Deportation  proceedings  were  sus- 
pended to  allow  the  Senate  and  House 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  case. 
The  bill  was  considered  and  approved 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration, and  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  April  29.  1982.  the  biU 
was  approved  by  voice  vote  by  the 
whole  Senate. 

Subsequently,  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  House  and  referred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration. Refugees  and  International 
Law.  After  considering  the  case,  the 
subcommittee  voted  to  deny  relief  to 
Dr.  Inguva.  stating  it  was  unwilling  to 
approve  private  relief  bills  when  there 
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bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Zode  of   1954   to  eliminate 

of  tax  from  interest  and 

to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


By 
S.  240. 
Revenue 
withholding 
dividends: 
nance. 

REPEAL  TH  I  WITHHOLDING  REQUIREMENT  ON 
IKTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  burden- 
contained  in  the 
i^icrease  increase  bill,  that  re- 
to  be  withheld  on  interest 
income. 

the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 

Act  of  1982  which  cre- 

requirement.    Despite    the 

I  hat  act,  it  has  many  provi- 

are  unfair  and  burdensome. 

heard    from    nearly    10,000 

in  less  than  1  month— 

them  elderly   persons,  and 

tliem  low-  and  middle-income 

'  /ho  strongly  object  to  the 

requirement.    These   are 

responsible  people  who 

their  taxes  over  the  years 

lave  not  tried  to  cheat  the 

Most  of  them  have  saved 

o  take  care  of  themselves  in 

age,   and   the   income  that 

their  savings   is  literally 

ne.  A  reduction  in  that  flow 

and  unfair  burden. 

reason,  my  bill  repeals  the 

that   a   portion   of   the 

frbm  interest  and  dividends  be 

by   banks  and  savings  and 


associations. 

to  the  burdens  I  have  al- 

des^ribed,  this  legislation  places 

banks  and  other  savings  in- 

But  more  particularly,  as  I 

we  should  be  concerned 

llurdens  that  are  being  placed 

p€  ople  whose  income  is  low  to 

and  on  which  their  lifeline 

depends. 

restores  the  Internal  Reve- 

to  the  position  it  held  before 

of  subpart  A  of  the  1982 

e— so  that  withholding  of 

interest  and  dividends  is 


example,  many  West  Virginians 
in  to  explain  that  they  live 
ncomes.  Social  security  may 
the  bulk  of  their  income, 
interest    or   dividends   that 
are  an  absolutely  vital  ad- 
hat  income.  Wealthy  people 
understand  the  problems  of 


trying  to  make  ends  meet  month  after 
month  on  fixed  incomes.  There  is  no 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
for  people  on  fixed  incomes  to  reach 
into  to  pay  their  monthly  bills.  All 
that  most  of  them  have  to  supplement 
their  monthly  check— which  barely 
covers  the  necessities  of  life— is  what- 
ever income  they  may  receive  from 
their  savings. 

These  people  have  scraped  and  saved 
all  of  their  lives.  People  who  have 
made  their  living  in  the  coalfields,  in 
the  steel  and  chemical  plants,  in  facto- 
ries and  on  farms  have  worked  hard  to 
save  money  for  their  later  years,  so 
that  they  are  not  a  burden  on  others. 
The  withholding  requirement  penal- 
izes them  for  efforts  that  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  the  bill  for 
appropriate  referral,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  240 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subtitle  A  of  title  III  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  subtitle,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  all  payments  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends  to  which 
the  provisions  repealed  by  subsection  (a), 
and  the  amendments  made  by  such  provi- 
sions, would  have  applied. 

(2)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  applied  and  administered  as  if  the 
provisions  repealed  by  subsection  (a),  and 
the  amendments  made  by  such  provisions, 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Section  6049  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  returns  regarding 
payments  of  interest)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sut>section  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2), 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "tax  deducted  and 
withheld.", 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (C).  and  striking  out  "not  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  subpara- 
graph", and 

(C)  by  redisignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (D), 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)<3)  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  2(D)"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  2(C)". 
and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assist- 


ance to  medical  facilities  on  develop- 
ing and  establishing  dependent  care 
facilities  for  dependents  of  employees 
of  such  medical  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

MEDICAL  FACIUTY  DEPENDENT  CARE  ACT  OP  1983 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
addresses  two  major  problems:  First, 
the  availability  of  dependent  care  for 
people  working  the  night  shifts;  and 
second,  the  growing  shortage  of 
nurses,  which  is  threatening  to  lower 
the  quality  of  care  in  our  Nation's  hos- 
pitals and  health  care  facilities. 

This  legislation,  whose  House  coun- 
terpart will  be  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Simon  of  Illinois,  is  en- 
titled the  Medical  Facility  Dependent 
Care  Act  of  1983. 

The  "graying"  of  America  in  the 
coming  decades  will  cause  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  qualified  health 
care  professionals.  Already,  the  short- 
age of  nurses  is  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions. According  to  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  Nation  faces  a 
"massive  and  pervasive"  nursing  short- 
age. A  full  88  percent  of  American  hos- 
pitals are  unable  to  fill  their  full-time 
R.N.  positions.  A  1980  survey  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated 
85.000  new  nurses  would  be  needed  an- 
nually through  1990. 

This  crisis  could  be  averted  if  we 
could  encourage  the  inactive  nursing 
work  force  to  return  to  nursing.  Of  the 
1.6  million  registered  nurses  currently 
licensed  to  practice,  only  about  51.4 
percent  actually  work  full  time.  The 
other  either  work  part  time  or  are  in- 
active. The  third  report  to  Congress 
on  the  Nurse  Training  Act  confirms 
that  nurses  with  young  children  tend 
to  drop  out  of  the  work  force  to  care 
for  their  children  and  do  not  reenter 
practice  until  their  children  have 
reached  school  age.  This  is  significant 
because  over  half  the  R.N.  population 
have  children  under  age  17  in  their 
households,  and  24  percent  have  chil- 
dren under  age  5. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  need  to  over- 
come the  barriers  to  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  our  nursing  force.  Many  fac- 
tors contribute  to  the  decision  to  leave 
full-time  nursing.  A  report  commis- 
sioned by  the  Southern  California  As- 
sociation of  Nurse  Recruiters,  howev- 
er, found  that  child  care  responsibil- 
ities is  a  primary  reason. 

Hospitals  have  long  recognized  the 
need  for  adequate  child  care  facilities 
for  their  employees'  dependents.  They 
are  also  well  aware  of  the  usefulness 
of  a  hospital-based  child  care  center  as 
a  recruitment  and  retention  tool.  One 
of  the  first  hospital  child  care  facili- 
ties was  established  in  1854  at  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  in  New 
York  City.  In  1968.  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
reported  that  there  were  98  hospitals 
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operating  child  care  centers  in  the 
United  States.  Today,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Hospital  Affiliated  Child 
Care  Directors  report  that  there  are  at 
least  304,  with  60  new  centers  estab- 
lished within  the  last  2  years.  But  this 
means  that  only  4  percent  of  our  Na- 
tions  6,935  hospitals  offer  dependent 
care  services  to  their  employees. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  lower 
absenteeism,  an  improved  attitude 
toward  work  and  employer,  and  higher 
recruitment  and  retention  are  directly 
attributable  to  dependent  care  serv- 
ices. Once  hospitals  and  health  care 
facilities  establish  a  dependent  care 
service,  they  recognize  its  benefits  and 
tend  to  expand  its  size,  hours,  and 
services. 

Baptist  Hospital  in  Miami,  Fla.,  Is  a 
good  example.  Baptist  established  a 
dependent  care  center  for  its  R.N.'s  in 
1962.  In  1970.  the  personnel  office  rec- 
ognized the  potential  for  personnel  re- 
cruitment and  retention  and  expanded 
its  services  to  include  other  health 
care  personnel.  Baptist's  current 
center  is  located  in  an  old  house  on 
hospital  property.  Despite  attempts  to 
enlarge  its  size  by  enclosing  the  car- 
port and  porches,  the  center  still  has  a 
waiting  list  of  50  children,  with  25 
waiting  for  slots  during  the  night 
shift.  The  hospital's  board  of  direc- 
tors, realizing  the  benefits  of  this  serv- 
ice, recently  agreed  to  authorize 
enough  funds  to  build  a  new  child  de- 
velopment center  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand. 

Clearly,  hospitals  that  have  estab- 
lished dependent  care  services  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  their  programs. 
The  difficulty  is  in  getting  a  hospital 
or  health  care  facility  to  make  the  ini- 
tial investment  to  establish  the  center. 
Many  health  care  facilities  have  an  in- 
terest in  providing  dependent  care 
services  for  their  employees,  but  have 
difficulty  raising  the  funds  for  the  ini- 
tial investment.  DeLand  Convalescent 
Center,  the  Orlando  Regional  Medical 
Center,  and  Morton  Plant  Hospital  in 
Clearwater.  Fla.,  are  just  a  few  exam- 
ples of  willing  spirits  but  weak  budg- 
ets. 

My  legislation  would  provide  medical 
facilities  with  the  necessary  start-up 
funding  to  establish  a  dependent  care 
service  for  their  employees'  depend- 
ents. _  . 
I  am  not,  however,  advocating  a  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  funding  the  day- 
to-day  operational  costs  of  a  center.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  medical  facility 
will  agree  to  cover  any  indirect  costs  as 
a  recruitment  and  retention  expense. 

For  those  medical  facilities  that 
have  insufficient  demand  to  justify  a 
center,  but  still  wish  to  help  their  em- 
ployees obtain  child  care,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  provide 
grants  to  establish  information  and  re- 
ferral networks  for  dependent  care. 
The  grants  would  be  used  to  establish 
a  clearinghouse  of  information  on  the 


available  dependent  care  services  In 
the  community.  All  dependent  care 
providers,  whether  profit  or  nonprofit, 
would  be  cataloged  and  categorized  ac- 
cording to  the  service  offered:  Day 
care,  night  care,  after  school  care, 
weekends.  Infant,  toddlers,  et  cetera. 
An  example  of  an  information  and  re- 
ferral system  currently  used  by  hospi- 
tals is  a  system  now  used  by  two  hospi- 
tals in  San  Mateo  County.  Calif.  The 
hospitals  contracted  with  the  Child 
Care  Coordinating  Council  (4C)  of  San 
Mateo  to  set  up  an  expanded  child 
care  referral  for  the  hospitals.  The 
program  determines  the  employees 
child  care  needs,  compiles  a  list  of 
child  care  providers  in  the  area,  visits 
each  provider  to  verify  services,  and 
conducts  follow-up  interviews  to  deter- 
mine employee  satisf8«:tion. 

Another  form  of  dependent  care  au- 
thorized under  this  bill  is  contracting 
with  existing  dependent  care  organiza- 
tions to  reserve  slots  for  their  employ- 
ees. Phoebe  Carpenter,  administrator 
of  4C  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  is  a  pioneer  in 
this  field.  She  organized  a  unique  pro- 
gram in  which  the  employer  reserves  a 
slot  for  the  employee  in  an  existing 
child  care  center.  In  Florida,  this  ar- 
rangement is  used  successfully  by  em- 
ployers of  seasonal  workers  who  have 
difficulty  finding  child  care  through 
normal  channels.  Medical  facilities 
may  find  that  this  arrangement  also 
suits  the  erratic  and  shifting  work 
schedules  of  their  employees. 

The  ECLC  Learning  Center,  Inc..  of 
Indiana  has  been  providing  child  care 
services  to  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  for  several  years.  They  contract 
with  the  medical  facility  to  conduct 
feasibility  studies,  assess  the  employ- 
ees' child  care  needs,  and  establish 
transportation  systems  to  shuttle  chil- 
dren between  the  medical  facility  and 
the  existing  child  care  center. 

A  medical  facility  that  begins  with  a 
contracted  dependent  care  service  with 
a  private  child  care  center  often 
evolves  into  establishing  its  own 
center.  For  example,  the  Children's 
Medical  Center  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  cur- 
rently uses  a  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  hospital  and  private  center, 
but  long-term  plans  call  for  the  re- 
modeling of  an  onslte  center  to  serve 
as  a  small  child  care  center  for  de- 
pendents of  hospital  employees. 

Another  form  of  dependent  care  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  and  designed  to 
assist  medical  facilities  with  Insuffi- 
cient demand  to  justify  a  center  Is  the 
home  based  family  day/night  care  net- 
work. The  family  day/night  care  pro- 
gram Is  a  growing  movement  that  re- 
cruits, screens  and  trains  individuals 
who  will  care  for  children  in  the  home 
setting.  San  Francisco's  employer- 
sponsored  family  day  care  network 
was  established  by  a  former  day  care 
provider  and  a  hospital  social  worker. 
They  had  been  asked  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  develop  a  "cost 


effective  24-hour  chUd  care  delivery 
system"  capable  of  'addressing  the 
hospital  crisis  nationally." 

Family  dependent  care  is  a  highly 
personal  alternative  to  center-based 
child  care.  It  is  attractive  to  hospitals 
not  only  because  of  the  lower  cost,  but 
also  because  of  the  flexibility  In  ad- 
justing to  their  employees  erratic  work 
schedules. 

I  think  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
by  using  the  tax  code  definition  of  de- 
pendent, we  are  not  limiting  depend- 
ent care  to  Infants  and  toddlers,  but 
extending  It  to  school-age  children  and 
the  elderly  dependent  living  In  the  em- 
ployee's home. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  esti- 
mates that  13  million  children  under 
age  13  live  In  households  where  both 
parents  work  full  time.  Since  day  care 
and  home  care  account  for  only  about 
7  million  children,  that  means  that  ap- 
proximately 6  million  children  under 
age  13  care  for  themselves  when  not  In 
school. 

During  the  debate  on  the  extension 
of  the  dependent  care  tax  credit  last 
session.  Congress  recognized  the  grow- 
ing trend  of  families  caring  for  their 
parents  and  other  elderly  dependents 
in  their  own  homes.  The  dependent 
care  tax  credit  was  expanded  to  In- 
clude adult  day  care  for  elderly  de- 
pendents. I  want  to  further  encourage 
more  Individuals  to  care  for  their  el- 
derly dependents  at  home  Instead  of 
an  Institutionalized  setting.  Therefore, 
the  definition  of  dependent  in  this  bill 
extends  to  elderly  dependents.  The 
American  HospiUl  Association  has  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
Idea  of  hospital-based  dependent  care 
for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  the  nursing  shortage 
and  the  shortage  of  quality  dependent 
care  Is  a  frightening  and  sad  situation. 
We  must  encourage  medical  facilities 
to  address  this  problem  that  is  pre- 
venting half  our  nursing  work  force 
from  working  full  time.  One  solution 
to  the  current  nursing  shortage  Is  to 
recruit  Inactive  nurses  and  retain  cur- 
rent nurses  by  eliminating  one  of  their 
greatest  barriers:  the  Inadequacy  of 
dependent  care. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Hospital  Affiliated  Child  Care 
Directors  have  endorsed  this  bill. 

This  legislation  is  a  modest  bill.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  provide  more  dependent 
care  services  through  the  employer 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  more 
nurses  and  health  care  personnel  to 
reenter  the  work  force.  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  In  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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S.  341 
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(aM  1 )  The  Secretary  may  make 
provide  technical  assistance  to 
facilities  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
establishment.  or  expansion  of  de- 
facilities. 
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dependent  care  facility  established 
with  a  grant  under  this  subsec- 
located  in.  adjacent  to.  or  easily 
the  medical  facility  whose  em- 
use  the  dependent  care  facility, 
which  is  easily  accessible  to 
emploj|ees  in  any  case  in  which  two  or 
facilities  establish  or  expand  a 
dependent  care  facility  with  a  grant 
sfbsection. 
dependent  care  facility  estab- 
>anded  with  a  grant  under  this 
shall  meet  the  standards  for  day 
established  by  the  State  in 
dependent  care  facility  is  located, 
medical  facility  which  receives 
award  of  a  grant  under  para- 
because  such  medical  facility 
or  expand  a  dependent  care 
I  rovide  care  for  infant  depend- 
i)  isure  that  such  dependent  care 
pro  'ides  such  care  for  infant  de- 
ill  ages  under  the  age  of  three 
including  newborn  infant  dependents. 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
establishing,  or  expanding  any 
(|are  facility  shall  be  75  percent, 
amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
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give  priority  to  medical  facilities  which  will 
assist  in  the  development,  establishment,  or 
expansion  of  networks,  clearinghouses,  or- 
ganizations, and  mechanisms  which  will 
locate  or  provide  care  for  such  dependents 
that  is  available  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
and  seven  days  a  week  or  which  will  locate 
or  provide  care  for  infant  dependents. 

"(2)  Assistance  provided  by  a  medical  fa- 
cility in  the  development,  establishment,  or 
expansion  of  a  network,  clearinghouse,  or- 
ganization, or  mechanism  with  a  grant  made 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  or  renovation  of  facilities  to  pr(^ 
vide  care  for  the  dependents  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  medical  facility,  the  training  of 
individuals  who  will  provide  such  care,  the 
establishment  of  a  referral  service  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  dependent  care, 
and  other  costs  associated  with  the  provi- 
sion of  such  care. 

"(3)  Any  medical  facility  which  receives 
priority  in  the  award  of  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)  because  such  medical  facility  will 
assist  in  the  development,  establishment,  or 
expansion  of  a  network,  clearinghouse,  or- 
ganization, or  mechanism  which  will  locate 
or  provide  care  for  infant  dependents  shall 
insure  that  such  network,  clearinghouse,  or- 
ganization, or  mechanism  will  locate  or  pro- 
vide such  care  for  infant  dependents  of  all 
ages  under  the  age  of  three  years,  including 
newlwm  infant  dependents. 

•(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  medical  facility'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  1624(11). 

•■(2)  The  term  dependent  care  facility' 
means  a  facility  which— 

•(A)  provides  care  for  dependents  of  em- 
ployees of  a  medical  facility  and  other  indi- 
viduals, a  majority  of  which  are  dependents 
of  employees  of  a  medical  facility:  and 

'•(B)  provides  such  care  during  some  or  all 
of  the  hours  in  which  employees  are  work- 
ing at  the  medical  facility  and  during  such 
other  hours  as  the  medical  facility  considers 
appropriate. 

••(3)  The  term  dependent'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  is  given  to  the  term  'qualifying 
individual'  under  section  44A(c)<l)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(4)  The  term  infant  dependent'  means  a 
dependent  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  3 
years. 

"(f)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10.000.0(M) 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  September  30.  1985,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.". 
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By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  242.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
authorizations  for  labor  intensive  pro- 
grams, to  provide  additional  provisions 
for  the  dislocated  workers  program 
under  title  III  of  the  Jobs  Training 
Partnership  Act.  to  promote  employ- 
ment and  training  for  recipients  of 
federally  funded  financed  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  to  provide  procurement 
targeting  in  labor  surplus  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


EMPLOYMEirr  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OP  i»83 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Employment 
Opportunities  Act  of  1983.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  Senator  Hatch. 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  is  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  bill.  This  bill  will 
provide  additional  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  existing  Federal  or  federal- 
ly assisted  labor  intensive  programs: 
provide  incentives  for  employers  to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed: 
expand  retraining  opportunities  for 
dislocated  workers:  stimulate  Federal 
procurement  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment as  well  as  making  a  number 
of  other  changes  to  help  unemployed 
workers  take  advantage  of  retraining 
opportimities. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
the  President  said,  "We  must  offer 
both  short-term  help  and  long-term 
hope  for  our  unemployed."  That  is 
what  my  bill  is  designed  to  do:  It  will 
provide  short-term  help  in  the  way  of 
250,000  additional  jobs  in  labor  inten- 
sive programs  and  more  jobs  for  the 
long-term  imemployed  through  a 
system  of  reemployment  vouchers:  it 
offers  long-term  hope  through  a  series 
of  measures  that  will  assist  the  imem- 
ployed to  gain  new  skills  that  will  pre- 
pare them  for  the  labor  market  of  the 
future.  I  believe,  as  does  the  President, 
that  America  is  on  the  mend:  that  we 
are  on  the  path  to  economic  recovery. 
But  we  know  that  that  path  is  a  long 
one— and  that  at  the  end  of  it  is  a 
labor  market  whose  opportunities  will 
be  very  different  from  those  of  today. 
So.  for  the  interim,  the  bill  provides 
jobs:  for  the  long-term  it  provides 
training  so  that  the  victims  of  the  cur- 
rent recession  will  be  prepared  for  the 
employment  opportunities  of  the 
future. 

Pervasive  unemployment  plagues 
our  economy  and  is  causing  inestima- 
ble suffering  and  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. Throughout  1982.  factories 
and  businesses  across  the  country 
have  been  closing  and  many  workers 
have  been  forced  into  idleness  that 
will  not  end  even  with  economic  recov- 
ery. We  cannot  remain  aloof  in  the 
face  of  our  country's  highest  unem- 
ployment since  World  War  II. 

The  national  unemployment  rate 
has  climbed  steadily  over  the  past  year 
from  an  already  high  level  of  8.3  per- 
cent in  December  of  1981  to  10.8  per- 
cent in  December  of  1982.  This  10.8- 
percent  unemployment  represents 
over  12  million  unemployed  people 
and  the  unemployment  rate  does  not 
even  take  into  account  individuals  who 
are  so  discouraged  about  the  prospect 
of  finding  employment  that  they  have 
(luit  looking.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (BLS)  estimates  that  there  were 
approximately  2  million  discouraged 
workers  in  the  last  quarter  of  1982. 


The  imemployed  have  dramatized 
these  statistics  through  their  desper- 
ate attempts  to  find  work.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  unemployed  have  set 
out  on  the  road  to  search  for  jobs, 
many  of  them  taking  their  families 
along.  TV  stations  have  begun  pro- 
grams that  give  unemployed  workers  a 
chance  to  advertise  their  qualifica- 
tions and  job  skills.  Such  shows  have 
aired  in  Kentucky.  Wisconsin.  Ohio. 
West  Virginia.  Iowa,  and  my  home 
State  of  Indiana.  In  Cleveland  and 
Chicago,  the  city  governments  have 
distributed  jobs  through  raffles  be- 
cause the  number  of  applications  so 
far  exceeds  the  number  of  positions 
available  that  the  unemployed  stand 
in  lines  all  night  and  mob  government 
buildings  to  be  among  the  first  to 
apply  for  jobs. 

As  the  President  said  "We  who  are 
in  government  must  take  the  lead  in 
restoring  the  economy." 

During  the  lameduck  session  of  Con- 
gress, after  much  debate  over  job  cre- 
ation proposals,  we  emerged  with  two 
programs  that  will  provide  some  assist- 
ance to  the  unemployed.  Congress  ap- 
proved a  5-cent  increase  in  gasoline 
taxes  to  launch  a  massive  effort  to 
repair  our  Interstate  Highway  System. 
We  also  enacted  a  $25  million  appro- 
priation to  begin  the  dislocated  worker 
program,  under  title  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  first 
program  is  to  rebuild  our  Nation's 
highways  and  the  workers  who  will 
benefit  most  from  this  program  are  in 
the  construction  industry.  The  dislo- 
cated worker  program  is  still  in  the  im- 
plementation phase.  We  need  to  build 
on  these  efforts  to  counter  unemploy- 
ment ijecause  they  do  not  adequately 
address  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  continuing  resolution  also  con- 
tained programs  which  were  labeled 
jobs  programs  but  which  I  believe 
would  not  have  been  effective.  Howev- 
er, it  behooves  those  of  us  who  dis- 
agreed with  that  approach  to  come  up 
with  better  approaches  because  I 
agree  with  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  something  will  be  done— 
and  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 
In  that  spirit,  on  January  12,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity,  which  I  chair,  held  a 
hearing  on  Federal  job  creation  pro- 
grams. During  this  exploratory  hear- 
ing, witnesses  presented  their  views  on 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  job  cre- 
ation programs  in  the  past  and  they 
presented  suggestions  for  what  the 
Federal  Government  should,  or  should 
not.  do  to  deal  with  current  high  un- 
employment. 

Given  the  range  of  political  and 
philosophical  views  presented,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  single  state- 
ment that  would  summarize  the  find- 
ings of  the  hearing.  But  I  believe  that 


there  was  a  strong  consensus  on  a  few 
points.  First,  the  best  solution  to  the 
unemployment  problem  is  economic 
recovery.  Second,  we  must  respond  to 
the  human  suffering  that  such  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment  entails.  Finally, 
no  single  job  creation  strategy  can  ad- 
dress the  wide  variety  of  problems 
that  is  reflected  in  our  current  unem- 
ployment. 

I.  also,  believe  that  economic  recov- 
ery is  the  best  solution  to  unemploy- 
ment, but  even  the  most  optimistic 
forecasts  predict  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  will  be  over  10  percent 
throughout  1983  and  into  1984.  Having 
carefully  examined  the  issues.  I  am 
presenting  an  employment  opportuni- 
ty program  which  is  based  on  the  firm 
belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  un- 
employed Americans. 

My  program  has  four  major  compo- 
nents, as  well  as  a  numljer  of  addition- 
al points  to  encourage  retraining.  The 
major  components,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  more  detail  below,  are: 

First,  $2  billion  for  additional  fund- 
ing of  existing  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted labor-intensive  programs  to 
create  250.000  direct  jobs  over  a  1-year 
period  beginning  as  soon  as  possible. 
Another  250.000  indirect  jobs  are 
likely  to  follow. 

Second,  recipients  of  the  federally 
fimded  supplemental  unemployment 
compensation  program  could  choose  to 
take  a  voucher  instead  of  their  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  voucher, 
which  would  amount  to  75  percent  of 
the  maximum  benefits  that  could  be 
paid  to  the  individual,  would  be  given 
to  an  employer  who  hires  the  worker. 
Third,  an  additional  $100  million  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1983  to 
expand  the  dislocated  worker  retrain- 
ing program.  These  funds  will  not  re- 
quire matching  because  they  will  be 
received  too  late  for  State  legislatures 
to  act  and  will  provide  retraining  for 
more  30,000  permanently  imemployed 
workers  nationwide. 

Fourth,  requires  every  major  Feder- 
al procuring  agency  to  set  goals  for 
procurement  contracts  in  labor-sur- 
plus areas  in  order  to  promote  employ- 
ment in  high  unemployment  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Productivity  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill,  as  well  as 
any  related  measures  that  may  be  in- 
troduced. On  February  15,  Mr.  Feld- 
steln.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  will 
present  the  administration's  views 
and,  on  February  22  and  23.  we  will 
hear  from  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
scription and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  242 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thia 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1983". 

STATEMEKT  OP  PTOPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  in  the  cur- 
rent period  of  high  unemployment  by  pro- 
viding for  additional  funding  of  labor  inten- 
sive programs,  for  incentives  to  employers 
to  hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  for 
additional  retraining  opportunities  for  dislo- 
cated workers  and  long-term  unemployed  in- 
dividuals. 

DEPIIimONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "area  of  high  unemploy- 
ment" means  an  area  in  which  the  rate  of 
unemployment  for  the  3  months  preceding 
the  month  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  by  the  Secretary  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  national  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment: 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency  defined  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code: 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  financial  assistance" 
means  any  program  or  activity  under  which 
a  Federal  agency  extends  assistance  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than  a  con- 
tract of  insurance  or  guarantee: 

(4)  the  term  'Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor:  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TITLE  I— LABOR  INTENSIVE 

PROGRAMS 

PROGRAM  AirrHORIZED 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
transfer  funds  to  labor  intensive  programs 
from  funds  authorized  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  \ye  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1983  $2,000,000,000. 

(2)  I^inds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  funds  are  obligated  under 
this  title. 

DESIGNATION  OP  LABOR  INTENSIVE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  A  labor  intensive  program  is 
any  Federal  program  or  activity— 

(1)  which— 

(A)  is  operated  directly  by  a  Federal 
agency: 

(B)  consists  of  services  for  which  a  Feder- 
al agency  has  entered  into  a  contract:  or 

(C)  is  furnished  with  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance: 

(2)  which  in  the  aggregate  received  at 
least  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983:  and 

(3)  in  which  the  additional  expenditure  of 
$1,250  will  produce  at  least  a  month  of 
direct  employment  by  an  individual  employ- 
ee: 

as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  determine 
the  direct  employment  effects  of  labor  in- 
tensive  programs   pursuant    to   subsection 

(a)- 

(1)  on  the  basis  of  actual  experience  relat- 
ing to  expenditures  and  employment,  sub- 
mitted by  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  or  otherwise 
available  to  the  Secretary:  or 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  result  of  assurances  made 
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tary  to  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  head 
of  such  agency  shall  allot— 

(1)  not  less  than  75  percent  of  such  funds 
to  areas  of  high  unemployment,  and 

(2)  the  remainder  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  law  authorizing  the  program 
which  is  designated  a  labor  intensive  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
having  responsibilities  under  this  title  for  a 
labor  intensive  program  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(e)  Any  assurances  required  to  be  submit- 
ted by  grantees  and  recipients  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  program  requirements  under 
the  provision  of  law  authorizing  the  pro- 
gram which  is  designated  a  labor  intensive 
program  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  and 
shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  program  requirement  under  such  pro- 
vision of  law. 

TITLE  II-DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  An  individual  is  a  dislocated 
worker  if — 

(1)  such  individual  has  been  identified  as  a 
dislocated  worker  under  title  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act:  or 

(2HA)  has  at  least  20  quarters  of  coverage 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

(B)  is  unemployed:  and 

(C)  is  certified  by  the  appropriate  local 
office  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  or  by  the  last  employer  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  not  likely  to  be  reemployed  within 
6  months  of  his  termination  of  employment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  documentation  to  individuals 
identified  as  dislocated  workers. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
a  dislocated  worker  having  documentation 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title,  may 
withdraw  contributions  to,  and  interest  on. 
an  individual  retirement  account  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  408  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  without  incurring  the  tax  penalty 
under  section  408(f)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  154. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  PELL  GRANTS 

Sec.  203.  Section  411(a)(2)(A)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  division  (ii)  the  following 
new  division: 

"(iii)  In  any  case  in  which  a  student  is  a 
dislocated  worker  certified  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Act  of  1983.  the 
Secretary  shall  in  the  proposed  family  con- 
tribution schedule,  disregard— 

"(I)  all  equity  in  a  single  principal  place  of 
residence  from  the  computation  of  assets, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
or  any  regulation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
such  law:  and 

"(ID  the  amount  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits paid  to  such  student  from  the  computa- 
tion of  effective  income  of  the  student.". 

AITTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION;  WAIVER  OF 
MATCHING 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  are  authorized  in  addi- 
tion to  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 


this  Act,  an  additional  $100,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  relating  to  em- 
ployment and  training  assistance  for  dislo- 
cated workers. 

(b)  Section  304  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•(c)  The  requirement  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  204  of  the  Employment  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1983. 

TITLE  IlI-PROMOTINO  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  RECIPIENTS  OP  FEDERALLY 
FUNDED  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  unemployment 
benefits'  means  unemployment  benefits 
paid  from  Federal  general  revenues  (other 
than  benefits  paid  pursuant  to  chapter  85  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code)  to  individuals 
for  weeks  beginning  after  March  31,  1983. 
pursuant  to  agreements  made  with  State 
agencies. 

(2)  The  term  "maximum  potential  bene- 
fit" means  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

(A)  65  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  (including  allowances  for 
dependents)  payable  to  an  individual  with 
respect  to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  State  law)  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
individual  most  recently  received  regular 
compensation:  or 

(B)  8  times  the  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  of  the  individual  (as  determined  for 
the  purpose  of  section  202(b)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970)  for  his  benefit 
year,  except  that  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F)  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  602(e)  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Financial  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  deter- 
mination made  underthis  clause. 

(3)  The  term  "recipient"  means  any  indi- 
vidual eligible  to  receive  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

(4)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  receiving  grants  under  title  III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

REEMPLOYMENT  VOUCHERS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  Any  recipient  may,  not 
later  than  one  month  after  the  recipient  is 
eligible  to  receive  Federal  unemployment 
benefits,  elect  to  receive  a  voucher  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Each  recipient  may  receive  counseling  with 
respect  to  the  reemployment  voucher  au- 
thorized by  this  section  from  the  appropri- 
ate United  States  employment  service 
office. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  voucher  under  this 
section  shall  be  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
maximum  potential  benefit  of  the  recipient 
(less  any  Federal  unemployment  benefit 
that  the  recipient  has  received  prior  to  his 
election  to  receive  a  reemployment  voucher 
under  this  section). 

(3)  The  appropriate  State  agency  shall 
issue  a  voucher  authorized  by  this  section  to 
any  recipient  making  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  State  agency  shall,  subject  to  sub- 
section (c),  pay  to  each  employer  making  a 
certification  under  subsection  (d)  the 
amount  of  the  voucher  issued  under  this 
section  to  each  employee  of  that  employer 
in  accordance  with  the  payment  schedule 
contained  in  subsection  (e). 


(c)  No  payment  on  account  of  a  voucher 
issued  under  this  section  may  be  paid  to  any 
employer  who  was  an  employer  of  the  recip- 
ient during  the  recipients  base  period  as  de- 
fined under  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  of  the  SUte. 

(d)  No  payment  on  account  of  a  voucher 
may  be  paid  to  any  employer  of  any  employ- 
ee having  a  voucher  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  employer  certifies  to  the 
State  agency— 

(1)  that  the  employment  of  the  employee 
issued  a  voucher  under  this  section— 

(A)  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  the  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  nonovertime  work  or  wages  or 
employment  benefits);  or 

(B)  will  not  result  in  hiring  such  an  em- 
ployee to  fill  a  job  opening  created  by  the 
action  of  the  employer  in  laying  off  or  ter- 
minating the  employment  of  any  regular 
employee; 

f<i\  tho  d«t*»  on  which  the  employment  of 

1(11     :  ■   ''    .^  roiian:  and 
"}.■■  'lif!    1  ic  -iAployee  ha>'  bee.T  employed 
by  the  employer  lor  an  average  of  30  hours 
a  week  for  the  period  for  which  the  pay- 
ment is  made. 

(e)  The  State  agency  shall  pay  to  the  em- 
ployer of  each  employee  who  is  a  recipient 
having  a  voucher  issued  under  this  section— 

(1)  25  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
voucher  within  1  month  after  the  hiring  of 
the  recipient  by  the  employer; 

(2)  25  percent  of  such  face  value  3  months 
after  the  date  of  the  payment  described 
under  clause  (1): 

(3)  25  percent  of  such  face  value  3  months 
after  the  second  payment  described  in 
clause  (2):  and 

(4)  the  remaining  25  percent  of  such  face 
value  3  months  after  the  third  payment  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3). 

(f)(1)  Any  recipient  who— 

(A)  is  unable  to  use  the  voucher  issued  by 
the  State  agency  under  this  section,  or 

(B)  after  the  voucher  has  been  issued  is 
laid  off  without  cause. 

may  return  the  unused  voucher  to  the  State 
agency  in  order  to  qualify  for  payments 
under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Any  recipient  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  the  remainder 
of  his  Federal  unemployment  benefits  re- 
duced by— 

(A)  the  amount  of  payments  made  to  the 
employer  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

(B)  the  amount  which  the  recipient  would 
have  received  had  he  been  receiving  Federal 
unemployment  benefits  for  the  period. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  public  information  to  encourage 
business  concerns  to  participate  in  the 
voucher  program  authorized  by  this  section. 

TRAINING 

Sec.  303.  The  payment  of  Federal  unem- 
ployment benefits  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  recipient  for  any  week  because  the  re- 
cipient is  in  training  or  attending  an  accred- 
ited educational  institution,  or  because  of 
the  application  of  State  law  to  any  such  re- 
cipient relating  to  the  availability  for  work, 
the  active  search  for  work,  or  the  refusal  to 
accept  work  on  account  of  such  training  or 
attendance,  unless  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  training  or  attendance  will 
not  improve  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment of  the  recipient. 

REFUSAL  OF  TRAINING 

Sec.  304.  Any  recipient  who  refuses  to  par- 
ticipate in  suitable  training  available  to  the 


recipient  without  cost  to  which  he  is  re- 
ferred by  the  SUte  agency  shall  be  disquali- 
fied from  receiving  Federal  unemployment 
benefits  on  the  same  basis  as  if  the  recipient 
had  refused  referral  to  suiUble  work  under 
State  law. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  305.  There  are  authorized,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  to  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Labor  an  additional 
$5,000,000  for  granU  to  States  for  payments 
ior  counseling  and  furnishing  information 
with  respect  to  training  opportunities  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49  et 
seq.). 

TITLE  IV— PROCUREMENT  TARGET 
ING  IN  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 

TARGETING  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  SUPPLIES  AND 
EQUIPMENT  IN  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 

Sec.  401.  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
which  procures  s'TpUp"^  and  equipment  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  Sl.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  shall  set  targeU.  in  each  fiscal 
year,  for  the  procurement  of  such  supplies 
and  equipment  within  labor  surplus  areas, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  set- 
ting such  targets  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  shall  consider  the  serious  impact  on 
the  economy  in  the  United  States  of  such 
concentrations  of  unemployment  and  the 
benefits  to  the  Nation  of  reducing  the  con- 
centrations of  unemployment. 

REPORT  REQUIRED 

Sec.  402.  Within  6  months  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  shall  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on— 

(1)  the  amount  and  f)ercentage  of  con- 
tracts awarded  by  each  Federal  agency  in 
labor  surplus  areas: 

(2)  the  impact  of  such  contracts  on  the 
unemployment  rate  in  such  areas:  and 

(3)  whether  such  labor  surplus  area  con- 
tracts could  be  increased  without  adverse 
impact  on  Federal  procurement. 

Description  of  Bill 
title  i— labor  intensive  programs 
Title  I  authorizes  $2  billion  for  incremen- 
tal funding  increases  for  existing  labor  in- 
tensive programs  for  fiscal  year  1983  only.  A 
labor  intensive  program  is  one  in  which  ex- 
penditures have  a  high  direct  employment 
effect.  Labor  intensity  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  man  years  of  employment  cre- 
ated by  a  given  level  of  Federal  outlays.  Ex- 
amples of  existing  labor  intensive  programs 
might  include  day  care  center  staffing.  Fed- 
eral public  building  maintenance,  and  for- 
estry assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  transfer  funds 
to  the  most  labor  intensive  programs  with 
protections  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  a 
concentration  of  funds  In  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  and  with  assurances  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  the  work  that  will  be 
done. 

Only  existing  Federal  or  Federally  assist- 
ed programs  will  be  funded  so  that  there  is 
no  need  for  any  new  administrative  struc- 
ture. The  need  for  each  of  these  programs 
has  already  been  determined  by  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  during  the  regular 
authorization  and  appropriation  process. 

By  establishing  objective  criteria  for  de- 
termining which  programs  are  labor  inten- 
sive and  for  which  there  is  a  real  need,  we 


avoid  the  type  of  "pork  barrel"  legislation 
that  usually  characterizes  public  work  types 
of  job  creation  proposals.  Although  people 
will  be  hired  to  work  for  the  government,  at 
all  levels,  this  is  not  a  resurrection  of  public 
service  employment.  Under  public  service 
employment  types  of  job  creation,  funds  are 
turned  over  to  State  and  local  governments 
to  be  used  for  any  hiring  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  pressure  to  hire  quickly.  I  am  proposing 
that  the  need  for  the  job  be  established  first 
and  then  we  will  hire  someone  to  do  it. 

In  addition,  to  ensure  that  this  program  is 
countercyclical,  funds  are  required  to  be  ex- 
pended within  one  year  of  obligation.  There 
are  two  requirements  for  selecting  programs 
that  will  expedite  the  distribution  of  funds. 
Programs  that  are  selected  for  Increased 
funding  must  have  expected  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983  of  at  least  $100  million. 
Also,  no  program  may  have  an  increase  in 
funding  greater  than  10  percent  of  its  ex- 
pected outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983.  These 
two  criteria  will  ensure  that  selected  pro- 
grams already  have  the  administrative  capa- 
bility of  easily  absorbing  an  increase  in 
funds  and  the  increase  will  be  limited  to 
what  the  existing  administrative  structure 
can  maintain. 

Selected  labor  intensive  programs  will 
prcxiuce  direct  employment  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000  per  man-year  of  employment.  This 
will  prevent  funding  of  programs  with  very 
high  wages. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  70.000  man- 
years  of  employment  will  be  directly  gener- 
ated by  each  $1  billion  of  expenditures.  Esti- 
mating an  average  duration  of  7  months  of 
employment  for  each  person  hired,  these 
70,000  man-years  of  employment  translate 
into  125.000  jobs.  The  $2  billion  authorized 
would  thus  produce  250.000  jobs  directly 
and  probably  an  equal  number  of  Jobs  will 
be  created  indirectly  in  other  parts  of  the 
economy. 

The  $2  billion  we  spend  on  this  program  is 
a  modest  amount  in  comparison  to  Federal 
expenditures  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits.  Federal  outlays  are  expected 
to  be  at  least  $25  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

TITLE  II— DISUKATED  WORKERS 

Title  II  builds  on  the  existing  Dislocated 
Worker  program.  Additional  funds  are  au- 
thorized for  this  program  and.  for  unem- 
ployed individuals  who  are  identified  as 
being  dislocated  workers.  I  have  provided 
special  benefits. 

An  additional  $100  million  is  authorized 
for  the  retraining  of  dislocated  workers 
under  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  amount 
will  not  have  to  l)e  matched  by  the  States 
because  it  will  be  appropriated  too  late  for 
SUte  legislatures  to  provide  the  matching 
funds. 

In  order  to  promote  voluntary  retraining 
efforts  by  dislocated  workers,  the  bill  makes 
it  easier  for  such  workers  to  qualify  for  Pell 
grants  (basic  education  opportunity  grants). 
These  grants  may  be  used  to  finance  half 
the  cost  of  post-secondary  education  or 
training. 

As  another  method  to  assist  dislocated 
workers,  the  bill  permiU  them  to  withdraw 
their  individual  retirement  accounts  (IRA) 
without  paying  a  tax  penalty.  Under  current 
law  such  a  withdrawal  without  penalty  is 
permitted  only  if  the  worker  is  over  age  59 '/i 
or  is  disabled. 
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TTTU    III— PR  MIOTING    EMPLOYMIirT    FOR    RB- 

ciPinrrs  or  federaixy  pundcd  uhdiploy- 

MENT  BCNCrl  TS 

Title  III  provisions  relate  to  unemploy- 
ment benefit  funded  from  Federal  general 
revenues.  It  does  not  apply  to  programs 
funded  throu  jh  employer  payroll  taxes  and 
the  unemplorment  trust  fund.  Under  this 
title,  receipt  )f  such  benefits  will  be  tied  to 
conditions  thit  will  encourage  recipients  to 
seek  new  emf  loyment  or  training. 

First.  Fede-al  unemployment  benefit  re- 
cipients may  choose  to  receive  a  voucher  In 
lieu  of  their  unemployment  benefits.  This 
voucher  will  have  a  value  of  75%  of  the 
maximum  bei  lef its  that  could  be  paid  to  the 
person  and  nay  be  cashed  in  by  any  new 
employer  whi »  hires  the  person,  the  employ- 
er will  receiv(  the  paymenU  in  quarterly  in- 
stallmenU  tc  ensure  that  the  employee  is 
retained.  Th<  employer  may  not  lay  off  ex- 
isting emplo]  ees  to  hire  these  new  employ- 
ees. This  provision  is  expected  to  save 
money  for  th  e  Federal  government  because 
the  amount  ( if  the  voucher  is  less  than  the 
benefiU  that  would  otherwise  be  paid. 

Under  this  provision  a  worker  may  essen- 
tially "buy"  %  job  by  choosing  to  use  the  un- 
employment benefits  to  subsidize  the  em- 
ployer's cosU  of  hiring.  In  return,  the  em- 
ployee receiv  s  a  job  that  pays  a  wage  which 
is  higher  thin  the  unemployment  benefits 
and  the  job  trill  last  at  least  a  year,  longer 
that  the  untmployment  benefits  are  avail- 
able. 

The  remaii  ing  conditions  focus  on  incen- 
tives to  mov(  unemployment  benefit  recipi- 
ents into  trai  ling. 

Recipients  must  accept  suitable  training 
that  is  of ferep  without  charge.  Whereas  this 
provision  is  Mandatory  the  remaining  two 
are  at  the  op  lion  of  the  unemployment  ben- 
efit recipien  ,.  subject  to  approval  by  the 
State  unemp  oyment  insurance  agency. 

Beneficiari  s  cannot  be  disqualified  from 
benefits  bec«  use  they  enroll  in  education  or 
retraining  unless  the  State  unemployment 
insurance  agmcy  determines  that  the  edu- 
cation or  tral  ning  will  not  promote  their  em- 
ployability.  \  'nder  present  law,  persons  may 
be  disqualif i(  d  unless  the  training  has  been 
approved  in  i  idvance  by  the  state  agency. 

Beneficiari  »s  may  be  paid  75  percent  of 
the  value  of  their  maximum  potential  bene- 
fits in  a  lumi )  sum.  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  unemployment  insurance  agency,  if 
they  intend  ,o  use  it  for  training  which  will 
improve  thei  r  chance  for  reemployment. 

In  additior .  the  Employment  Service  is  di- 
rected to  CO  msel  long-term  unemployment 
insurance  be  leficiaries,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  traning  opportunties  available  in 
the  area.  Sui  iplementary  funds  are  provided 
to  the  Empl  ayment  Service  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  th(  additional  duties  prescribed  by 
this  provisio  i. 

TITLE  IV— P^OCXntEltEMT  TARGETING  IN  LABOR 
StntPLUS  AREAS 

Title  rv  provides  that  in  order  to  promote 
employment  in  high  unemployment  areas, 
every  major  federal  procuring  agency  must 
set  goals  for  procurement  contracts  in  labor 
surplus  areai  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  At  th  e  end  of  the  year  these  agencies 
will  have  to  report  on  the  amount  and  per- 
centage of  c  jntracts  awarded  to  such  areas. 

The  text  o  r  the  bill  is  attached. 


By  N)  r.  SPECTER: 
S.  243.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  project  for  the  preven- 
tion of   flood   damage   on   the   West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at 


Lock  Haven.  Pa.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

S.  244.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  project  for  the  preven- 
tion of  flood  damage  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  245.  A  bill  to  authorize  implemen- 
tation of  a  project  for  the  prevention 
of  flood  damage  in  Wyoming  Valley. 
Luzerne  County.  Pa.,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

PLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  three  bills  which  pro- 
vide for  authorization  of  flood  control 
projects  for  Pennsylvania.  These  are 
for  Wyoming  Valley,  Luzerne  Coimty. 
Pa.:  Harrisburg.  Pa.:  and  Lock  Haven. 
Pa.  All  three  of  these  projects  are  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  the  first  two 
on  the  main  river  and  the  last  on  the 
West  Branch. 

The  cities  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Harris- 
burg, Lock  Haven,  and  numerous 
nearby  communities  were  devastated 
by  a  series  of  floods  in  late  June  1972 
from  the  heavy  rains  of  tropical  storm 
Agnes  and  these  projects  are  in  re- 
sponse to  that  widespread  flooding 
and  a  subsequent  flood  from  Hurri- 
cane Eloise,  a  few  years  later. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  recommended  favorable 
action,  concurring  in  general  with  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Baltimore  district  engineer  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division  engineer  con- 
cerning increased  flood  protection  in 
the  existing  Wyoming  Valley  flood 
control  system.  The  most  severe  flood 
of  record,  tropical  storm  Agnes,  over 
topped  the  existing  levee  system  by  4 
to  5  feet.  Flood  damages  in  the  area 
were  estimated  to  have  been  $730  mil- 
lion at  June  1972  price  levels.  Recur- 
rence of  a  flood  the  magnitude  of 
Agnes  imder  today's  conditions  would 
cause  in  excess  of  $1  billion  in  dam- 
ages. 

The  existing  Federal  flood  control 
system  in  Wilkes-Barre  provides  only  a 
50-year  design  level  of  flood  protection 
for  what  the  Corps  of  Engineers  cor- 
rectly identifies  as  an  "intensively  de- 
veloped major  urban  area."  The  corps' 
plan  would  protect  the  Wyoming 
Valley  against  a  flood  magnitude  equal 
to  that  caused  by  tropical  storm 
Agnes. 

The  recommended  plan  will  raise  the 
existing  levee  system  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  by  5  to  7  feet,  provide  new  clo- 
sure and  drainage  structures,  con- 
struct a  new  pimiping  station,  and  pro- 
vide new  levees  and  floodwalls  to 
maintain  the  system's  integrity  at  five 
communities  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
The     five     communities     are:     First, 

Wilkes-Barre/Hanover  Township: 

second.  Swoyersville/Forty-Fort: 

third.   Exeter/West   Pittston:   fourth. 


Kingston/Edwardsville:      and      fifth. 
Plymouth. 

Induced  flooding  from  raising  the 
existing  levee  system  will  be  mitigated 
at  eight  communities.  Mitigation  at 
five  of  the  communities  with  existing 
flood  protection  projects,  Sunbury. 
Danville,  Brookside.  Miners  Mills,  and 
Duryea  will  be  by  levee  or  floodwall 
raising.  At  two  communities,  Plains- 
ville  and  Port  Blanchard,  nonstructu- 
ral mitigation  measures  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  evacuation,  floodproof- 
ing,  relocation,  and  a  ring  levee-flood- 
wall  system  will  be  employed.  At 
Bloomsburg.  the  mitigation  measure 
will  consist  of  removal  of  an  aban- 
doned Conrail  bridge. 

The  Harrisburg  project  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  as  long  ago  as 
April  28.  1978.  and  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers on  May  16.  1979. 

In  1972.  the  flood  of  record  caused 
over  $85  million  of  damage  at  1972 
prices.  Flood  protection  is  critically 
needed  for  South  Harrisburg  against 
recurrent  flooding  from  both  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  and  Paxton  Creek. 
The  corps'  plan  consists  of  construct- 
ing a  floodwall.  channel  improve- 
ments, a  pumping  plant,  and  a  small 
dam.  Total  cost  would  be  $117  million. 
With  respect  to  Lock  Haven,  it 
should  be  noted  that  nearly  the  entire 
city  is  subject  to  flooding  both  from 
the  West  Branch  Susquehanna  River 
and  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  The  city  has 
been  flooded  19  times  in  the  last  130 
years.  As  in  other  areas,  the  most  dam- 
aging flood  occurred  in  1972  when 
tropical  storm  Agnes  inundated  the 
entire  business  district  and  much  of 
the  residential  areas  of  the  city  and 
adjoining  townships. 

The  corps'  plan  would  provide  a 
local  flood  protection  system  consist- 
ing of  levees,  floodwalls,  interior  drain- 
age works,  highways  and  railroad  clo- 
sure structures.  Also,  removal  of  struc- 
tures affected  by  flooding  in  communi- 
ties directly  across  the  river  from  the 
city  is  contemplated. 

The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $69.8 
million. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  cost 
sharing  policies  of  the  past  be  aban- 
doned and  more  stringent  require- 
ments be  placed  on  State,  local,  and 
private  interests.  I  suggest  that,  while 
cost  sharing  may  have  its  merits,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  ability  to 
pay.  In  any  event,  this  issue  will  be 
subject  to  extended  review  during  this 
Congress.  We  need,  in  the  meantime, 
to  authorize  these  three  flood  control 
projects  promptly.  Pennsylvanians, 
frankly,  wonder  why  10  years  after  a 
devastating  flood,  these  three  needed 
projects  have  not  been  authorized. 

These  are  bills  which  I  had  intro- 
duced late  in  the  97th  Congress,  and  I 
am  reintroducing  them  now  so  that 
they  may  be  on  the  list  of  priority 


items  for  consideration  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  have  written  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Stafford,  who  has  assured  me  that 
these  bills  will  be  given  every  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  at 
the  present  time  to  the  public  works 
projects  which  are  necessary,  demon- 
strably so,  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
real  necessity  to  provide  jobs,  in  view 
of  the  critical  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country. 

In  the  special  session  dealing  with 
the  continuing  resolution,  the  House 
passed  a  jobs  program  of  some  $5.5  bil- 
lion, and  the  Senate  passed  a  jobs  pro- 
gram of  some  $1.2  billion.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  was  included,  nor  was 
any  compromise  arrived  at,  in  the  face 
of  a  prospective  veto  by  the  President. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  may 
have  a  different  view  at  the  present 
time  about  a  jobs  program,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  matters  of  established 
value. 

I  submit  that  the  four  bills  I  am  in- 
troducing today  meet  that  criterion— 
in  terms  of  public  worlts  projects 
which  should  have  been  accomplished 
long  before  this  day,  certainly  should 
be  addressed  at  the  present  time,  and 
doubly  so  in  the  context  of  the  nation- 
al need  to  provide  jobs  for  unemployed 
Americans. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  three  proposed  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biUs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  243 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized  to  imple- 
ment a  project  for  the  prevention  of  flood 
damage  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania, 
substantially  in  accordance  with,  and  sub- 
ject to  conditions  recommended  in,  the 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  De- 
cember 14,  1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$69,800,000. 

(b)  Sections  201  and  202  and  the  last  three 
sentences  of  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483)  shall 
apply  to  the  project  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  244 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  Im- 
plement a  project  for  the  prevention  of 
flood  damage  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  recommended  by  the  Chief 


of  Engineers  in  his  report  dated  M*.y  16. 
1979,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $117,000,000. 

(b)  Sections  201  and  202  and  the  last  three 
sentences  in  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483)  shall 
apply  to  the  project  described  In  subBCCtion 
(a). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

8.245 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  Im- 
plement a  project  for  the  prevention  of 
flood  damage  In  Wyoming  Valley,  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  subject  to  conditions  rec- 
ommended in.  the  Report  of  the  Division 
Engineer  dated  February  16,  1982,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $207,000,000. 

(b)  Sections  201  and  202  and  the  last  three 
sentences  of  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483)  shall 
apply  to  the  project  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  246.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  project  for  the  control 
of  beach  erosion  at  Presque  Isle  Penin- 
sula. Pa.,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL  PROJECT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  break- 
waters along  the  lakewood  length  of 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula  on  Lake  Erie  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1956.  the  Federal  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  completed  a  beach 
erosion  control  project  on  Presque  Isle 
Peninsula.  As  I  observed  last  year 
when  I  visited  Presque  Isle,  the 
project  has  proven  to  be  inadequate 
and  sand  replenishment  measures 
have  been  required  periodically 
through  the  1960's  and  1970's  and  an- 
nually since  1975.  in  order  to  protect 
the  Federal  structures  and  State  park 
facilities  along  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula. Since  the  sand  replenishment  re- 
quirements have  far  exceeded  the  esti- 
mated requirements,  a  more  effective 
method  of  protection  and  beach  stabi- 
lization is  desired.  The  park  is  a  popu- 
lar recreational  area  and  provides  fa- 
cilities for  a  wide  spectrum  of  recre- 
ational opportunities.  The  year-round 
attractiveness  of  the  park  is  shown  by 
the  over  4  million  persons  which  visit 
the  park  annually. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  recommend- 
ed plan  of  improvement  provides  for 
construction  of  a  system  of  rubble- 
moimd  breakwaters  located  offshore 
along  the  lakeward  length  of  Presque 
Isle  Peninsula,  parallel  to  the  shore- 
line, and  positioned  in  the  trough  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  offshore 


sand  bars.  Each  structure  will  be  150 
feet  long  with  a  350-foot  gap  between 
structures.  In  addition,  sand  fill  will  be 
placed  along  the  shoreline  in  the  lee  of 
the  breakwaters  to  provide  a  recre- 
ational beach  berm. 

The  system  of  offshore  breakwaters 
allows  sufficient  wave  energy  to  pass 
through  the  gap  between  breakwater 
segments  to  generate  an  along  shore 
current  in  the  lee  of  the  breakwater 
system.  Therefore,  natural  shore  proc- 
esses will  continue  to  transport  sand  in 
quantities  which  will  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  natural  environment,  es- 
pecially the  sensitive  and  unique  por- 
tion of  the  ecological  reservation  on 
the  east  end  of  the  peninsula.  An  im- 
portant element  of  the  recommended 
plan  will  be  the  operation  of  a  post- 
construction  monitoring  program 
which  would  note  the  presence  of  any 
adverse  sediment  transport  impacts. 
Should  adverse  impacts  arise,  then 
annual  replenishment  program  would 
be  adjusted  to  provide  sand  in  order  to 
eliminate,  minimize,  or  ameliorate  pos- 
sible adverse  environmental  impacts. 

The  project  costs  would  be  $24  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  proposal 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  246 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  im- 
plement a  project  for  the  control  of  beach 
erosion  at  Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  Pennsyl- 
vania, substantially  in  accordance  with,  and 
subject  to  conditions  recommended  in,  the 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  Oc- 
tober 2.  1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$24,000,000. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Jacksoh.    Mr.    Hatfield. 

Mr.    Badcus.    Mr.    Garu.    Mr. 

iNOtJYE,    Mr.   Matsunaca,   and 

Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  247.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Northwest  Interstate 
Compact  on  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NORTHWEST  INTERSTATE  COMPACT  ON  LOW- 
LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  one  I 
previously  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. S.  2829.  It  is  a  bill  granting  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  North- 
west Interstate  Compact  on  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Management. 

In  the  July  1982  issue  of  Nuclear  In- 
dustry—the magazine  of  the  Atomic 
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radioactive  waste  dis- 
signitlcant  for  persons  residing 
jf  Washington.  This  is  so 
existence  of  a  large  low- 
radioactive  waste  disposal  facility 
Hanlord  Nuclear  Reservation 
Wash, 
yelrs  ago.  the  voters  of  the 
Washington  passed  initiative 
pi^rposes  of  that  initiative 
Federal-State  coopera- 


tion in  the  siting  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  repositories,  considering  the 
interest  of  those  residing  close  to 
those  repositories,  a  recognition  of  the 
enviroiunental  and  public  health  im- 
plications of  radioactive  waste  dispos- 
al, and  a  Federal  commitment  to  ad- 
dressing the  transportation  of  radioac- 
tive waste  problem  with  regional  re- 
sponsibility for  regionally  generated 
radioactive  waste.  The  complete  text 
of  that  initiative  follows  this  state- 
ment. 

The  initiative  was  passed  by  a  major- 
ity of  over  73  percent  of  the  State's 
electorate.  Going  under  the  banner 
"Don't  Waste  Washington,"  the  pro- 
ponents argued  that  the  State  of 
Washington  should  not  be  responsible 
to  all  the  other  States  in  the  Nation  to 
provide  a  waste-disposal  facility  for  all 
their  low-level  radioactive  waste.  The 
initiative  did  not  provide  for.  nor  did 
its  proponents  advocate,  a  total  exclu- 
sion of  deposits  of  out-of-State  nuclear 
waste  within  the  State.  Rather,  the 
initiative  asserted  that  management  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  was  safest 
and  most  efficient  on  a  regional  basis, 
a  policy  which  is  wholly  consistent 
with  the  statement  of  Federal  policy 
in  Public  Law  96-573. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  ninth  circuit 
Coi.'rt  of  Appeals  affirmed  a  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  decision  that  initiative  383 
was  unconstitutional  because  its  exclu- 
sionary and  regulatory  provisions  vio- 
lated the  supremacy  and  commerce 
clauses  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Be- 
cause of  this  ruling,  prompt  congres- 
sional consideration  and  enactment  of 
the  bill  I  reintroduce  today  is  crucial 
to  Washingtonians  to  insure  that  re- 
gional responsibility  for  regionally 
generated  radioactive  waste  become  a 
reality.  The  complete  text  of  the 
Ninth  Circuit  opinion  follows  this 
statement. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress, 
however,  in  addition  to  giving  this 
matter  prompt  consideration,  to  evalu- 
ate whether  the  regional  interstate 
compacts  which  are  developed  across 
the  Nation  create  an  integrated  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  program.  All 
the  compacts  need  not  be  identical  to 
accomplish  this.  Indeed,  all  the  com- 
pacts need  not  be  before  Congress  in 
order  to  evaluate  whether  their  com- 
bine effect  is  national  in  scope.  But 
the  compacts  must  operate  in  an  inte- 
grated fashion  and  not  be  inconsistent 
in  major  interstate  or  interregion  pro- 
visions. To  evaluate  whether  this  is 
the  case.  Congress  should  have  at  least 
several  compacts  before  it  before 
acting  on  any.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Northwest.  Southeast,  and  Rocky 
Mountain  compacts  will  be  before 
Congress  by  spring  of  1983.  These 
three  compacts  would  provide  Con- 
gress with  enough  information  about 
an  integrated  low-level  radioactive 
waste  management  system  to  allow 
congressional  consent  for  those  com- 


pacts and  provide  guidance  for  con- 
gressional approval  of  those  subse- 
quently introduced. 

On  August  12  of  last  year  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  at  the  request  of  Gov. 
John  Spellman,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  I  did  so  because  I  felt 
that  prompt  congressional  approval  of 
this  and  other  low-level  radioactive 
waste  interstate  compacts  was  desira- 
ble, I  was  aware  then  that  other 
States  and  other  regions  were  at  more 
developmental  stages  of  establishing 
compacts  than  was  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington or  the  northwest  region.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  amount  of  progress 
that  other  regions  have  made  since 
that  time.  I  believe  that  introduction 
of  that  bill— S.  2829— at  that  time 
served  to  inform  and  speed  develop- 
ment of  other  regional  compacts  and 
Congress  considcation  of  them. 

The  bill  which  I  reintroduce  today 
does  differ  in  one  respect  from  that 
which  I  was  requested  to  introduce  by 
Governor  Spellman.  It  is  a  change 
which  I  believe  is  essential  to  national 
acceptance  of  this  compact.  The 
Northwest  compact,  as  ratified  by  the 
several  States,  provides  that  party 
States  must  refuse  to  accept  for  dis- 
posal any  low-level  radioaictive  waste 
generated  outside  of  the  region,  except 
as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Northwest 
Compact  Committee,  after  July  1, 
1983.  Such  a  restriction  is  authorized 
by  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act,  Public  Law  96-573,  but 
only  may  become  effective  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986.  Rather  than  propose  con- 
gressional consent  to  the  proposed  ef- 
fectiveness date  of  the  exclusionary 
provision,  section  3  of  the  bill.  I  now 
offer  conditions  congressional  consent 
upon  use  of  the  January  1,  1986.  effec- 
tiveness date  of  Public  Law  96-573. 

Section  4(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  provides 
that  interstate  compacts  "shall  not 
take  effect  until  Congress  has  by  law 
consented  to  the  compact."  In  order  to 
insure  that  the  various  interstate  com- 
pacts do  create  a  sensible  national 
system  utilizing  State  and  regional  dis- 
posal programs.  Congress  may  condi- 
tion its  consent  to  individual  compacts 
by  requiring  modification  of  the  com- 
pact's provisions.  The  condition  affect- 
ing the  effectiveness  date  of  the  com- 
pact's exclusionary  provision  is  an  ex- 
ample. Because  these  conditions  would 
be  directed  toward  national  integra- 
tion of  regional  compacts,  and  be  en- 
acted pursuant  to  commerce  clause  au- 
thority, no  subsequent  State  legisla- 
tive action  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
necessary,  from  the  Federal  perspec- 
tive, to  cause  them  to  be  effective. 
State  legislative  ratification  may  be 
necessary  from  the  State  perspective, 
however,  if  they  changed  the  essence 
of  the  interstate  agreement. 

On  November  9.  1982,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  held  a  hearing  in 
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Seattle  on  S.  2829.  Newspaper  articles 
regarding  the  hearing,  appeared  subse- 
quently in  the  Seattle  Times.  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer,  and  University  of 
Washington  Daily.  Those  articles 
appear  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

It  was  my  intention,  upon  introduc- 
ing this  bill  in  the  97th  Congress,  to 
cause  acceleration  of  other  regional 
compacting  activity  and  to  discover 
the  issues  which  arise  under  Public 
Law  96-573  and  this  bill.  I  believe  both 
have  been  accomplished.  It  is  my  in- 
tention now.  upon  reintroducing  this 
bill  in  the  98th  Congress,  to  press  ag- 
gressively for  its  passage. 

The  accomplishment  of  my  earlier 
objectives  is  attributable,  in  large  part, 
to  the  courtesy  and  consideration  of 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred.  I  wish  to 
thank  him.  and  his  counsel  Sally 
Rogers,  for  their  help.  I  wish  also  to 
thank  Senator  Alan  Simpson  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  November  9  Seattle 
hearing.  The  knowledge  of  Senator 
Simpson  and  his  counsel  James  Curtiss 
regarding  matters  nuclear,  contributed 
to  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
issues  raised  by  this  bill. 

Having  thanked  them,  I  requested  of 
them  and  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  this  bill  receive  the  most  prompt 
consideration.  Congressional  approval 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  com- 
pacts is  important  for  the  citizens  of 
the  northwest  region,  and  indeed  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  number  of  at- 
tachments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  247 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
states  of  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Idaho,  Montana. 
Oregon.  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming 
to  enter  into  the  Northwest  Interstate  Com- 
pact on  Low-level  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement, and  to  each  and  every  part  and  ar- 
ticle thereof.  Such  compact  reads  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

•NORTHWEST  INTERSTATE  COMPACT 
ON  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

"ARTICLE  I— Policy  and  Purpose 
"The  party  states  recognize  that  low-level 
radioactive  wastes  are  generated  by  essen- 
tial activities  and  services  that  benefit  the 
citizens  of  the  states.  It  is  further  recog- 
nized that  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  party  sUtes  and 
the  most  economical  management  of  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes  can  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  of  the  states  in  mini- 
mizing the  amount  of  handling  and  trans- 
portation required  to  dispose  of  such  wastes 
and  through  the  cooperation  of  the  states  in 
providing  facilities  that  serve  the  region.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  party  states  to  under- 
take the  necessary  cooperation  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the 
party  states  and  to  provide  for  the  most  eco- 


nomical management  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive wastes  on  a  continuing  basis.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  compact  to  provide  the 
means  for  such  a  cooperative  effort  among 
the  party  sUtes  so  that  the  protection  of 
the  citizens  of  the  states  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  viability  of  the  stotes'  econo- 
mies will  be  enhanced  while  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  radioactive  low-level  waste 
management. 

"ARTICLE  II— Definitions 


"As  used  in  this  compact: 
"(1)  "Facility"  means  any  site,  location, 
structure,  or  property  used  or  to  be  used  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  low- 
level  waste,  excluding  federal  waste  facili- 
ties: 

"(2)  "Low-level  waste"  means  waste  mate- 
rial which  contains  radioactive  nuclides 
emitting  primarily  beU  or  gamma  radiation, 
or  both.  In  concentrations  or  quantities 
which  exceed  applicable  federal  or  state 
standards  for  unrestricted  release,  low-level 
waste  does  not  include  waste  containing 
more  than  ten  (10)  nanocurles  of  transuran- 
ic  contaminants  per  gram  of  material,  nor 
spent  reactor  fuel,  nor  material  classified  as 
either  high-level  waste  or  waste  which  is  un- 
suited  for  disposal  by  near-surface  burial 
under  any  applicable  federal  regulations; 

"(3)  "Generator"  means  any  person,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  or  any 
other  entity  whatsoever  which,  as  a  part  of 
its  activities,  produces  low-level  radioactive 
waste; 

"(4)  "Host  state"  means  a  state  In  which  a 
facility  is  located. 

"ARTICLE  III— Regulatory  Practices 
"Each  party  sUte  hereby  agrees  to  adopt 
practices  which  will  require  low-level  waste 
shipments  originating  within  Its  borders  and 
destined  for  a  facility  within  another  party 
sUte  to  conform  to  the  applicable  packag- 
ing and  transportation  requirements  and 
regulations  of  the  host  sUte.  Such  practices 
shall  Include: 

"(1)  MalnUlnlng  an  Inventory  of  all  gen- 
erators within  the  state  that  have  shipped 
or  expect  to  ship  low-level  waste  to  facilities 
In  another  party  sUte; 

"(2)  Periodic  unannounced  inspection  of 
the  premises  of  such  generators  and  the 
waste  management  activities  thereon: 

"(3)  Authorization  of  the  containers  in 
which  such  waste  may  be  shipped,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  generators  use  only  that 
type  of  container  authorized  by  the  state: 

"(4)  Assurance  that  inspections  of  the  car- 
riers which  transport  such  waste  are  con- 
ducted by  proper  authorities,  and  appropri- 
ate enforcement  action  taken  for  violations: 
"(5)  After  receiving  notification  from  a 
host  state  that  a  generator  within  the  party 
sUte  is  In  violation  of  applicable  packaging 
or  transportation  standards,  the  party  state 
will  take  appropriate  action  to  assure  that 
such  violations  do  not  recur.  Such  action 
may  include  inspection  of  every  individual 
low-level  waste  shipment  by  that  generator. 
"Each  party  state  may  impose  fees  upon 
generators  and  shippers  to  recover  the  cost 
of  the  inspections  and  other  practices  under 
this  article.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  any  party  sUtes  author- 
ity to  impose  additional  or  more  stringent 
standards  on  generators  or  carriers  than 
those  required  under  this  article. 

"ARTICLE  IV— Regional  Pacllitles 
"(1)  Facilities  located  in  any  party  state, 
other  than  facilities  esUblished  or  maln- 
Uined  by  Individual  low-level  waste  genera- 
tors for  the  management  of  their  own  low- 
level  waste,  shall  accept  low-level  waste  gen- 


erated in  any  party  sUte  If  such  waste  has 
been  packaged  and  transported  according  to 
applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

"<2)  No  facility  located  In  any  party  sUte 
may  accept  low-level  waste  generated  out- 
side of  the  region  comprised  of  the  party 
states,  except  as  provided  in  article  V. 

"(3)  Until  such  time  as  paragraph  (2)  of 
article  rv  takes  effect,  facilities  located  in 
any  party  state  may  accept  low-level  waste 
generated  outside  of  any  of  the  party  states 
only  If  such  waste  is  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  compliance  issued  by  an  official 
of  the  state  In  which  such  waste  shipment 
originated.  Such  certificate  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  may  be  required  by  the  host  state, 
and  shall  conUin  at  least  the  following: 
"(A)  The  generator's  name  and  address: 
"(B)  A  description  of  the  contenU  of  the 
low-level  waste  container: 

"(C)  A  statement  that  the  low-level  waste 
t>elng  shipped  has  been  inspected  by  the  of- 
ficial who  issued  the  certificate  or  by  his 
agent  or  by  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
found  to  have  lieen  packaged  in  compliance 
with  applicable  Federal  regulations  and 
such  additional  requirements  as  may  be  Im- 
posed by  the  host  state: 

•(D)  A  binding  agreement  by  the  state  of 
origin  to  reimburse  any  party  sUte  for  any 
liability  or  expense  incurred  as  a  result  of 
an  accidental  release  of  such  waste  during 
shipment  or  after  such  waste  reaches  the  fa- 
cility. 

"(4)  Each  party  sUte  shall  cooperate  with 
the  other  party  states  In  determining  the 
appropriate  site  of  any  facility  that  might 
be  required  within  the  region  comprised  of 
the  party  states.  In  order  to  maximize  public 
health  and  safety  while  minimizing  the  use 
of  any  one  (1)  parly  sUte  as  the  host  of 
such  facilities  on  a  permanent  basis.  Each 
party  state  further  agrees  that  decisions  re- 
garding low-level  waste  management  facili- 
ties in  their  region  will  be  reached  through 
a  good  faith  process  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  burdens  bonie  by  each  of  the 
party  states  as  well  as  the  benefits  each  has 
received. 

"(5)  The  party  states  recognize  that  the 
Issue  of  hazardous  chemical  waste  manage- 
ment is  similar  In  many  respects  to  that  of 
low-level  waste  management.  Therefore,  in 
consideration  of  the  State  of  Washington  al- 
lowing access  to  its  low-level  waste  disposal 
facility  by  generators  In  other  party  states, 
party  states  such  as  Oregon  and  Idaho 
which  host  hazardous  chemical  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  will  allow  access  to  such  fa- 
cilities by  generators  within  other  party 
states.  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  party  sUte  from  lim- 
iting the  nature  and  type  of  hazardous 
chemical  or  low-level  wastes  to  be  accepted 
at  facilities  within  its  borders  or  from  order- 
ing the  closure  of  such  facilities,  so  long  as 
such  action  by  a  host  state  is  applied  equal- 
ly to  all  generators  within  the  region  com- 
prised of  the  party  states. 

■•(6)  Any  host  state  may  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  and  requirements  related  to  its 
facility,  to  assure  that  closure,  perpetual 
care,  and  maintenance  and  contingency  re- 
quirements are  met.  Including  adequate 
bonding. 


"ARTICLE  V— Northwest  Low-Level  Waste 
Compact  Committee 
"The  governor  of  each  party  state  shall 
designate  one  (1)  official  of  that  sUte  as  the 
person  responsible  for  administration  of 
this  compact.  The  officials  so  designated 
shall  together  comprise  the  northwest  low- 
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the  provisions  of  Ar- 

VI,  Paragraph  (3)  of  the 

Compact  on  Low-Level 


Radioactive  Waste  Management.  Article  IV. 
paragraph  (2)  of  that  compact  shall  not 
take  effect  until  January  1.  1986. 

(b)  The  right  of  Congress  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  re- 
served. 

WASHiifCTOif  State  ImriATivE  383 
(Complete  Text) 

An  Act  relating  to  radioactive  waste:  pro- 
hibiting the  storage  of  certain  radioactive 
waste  in  Washington  state:  creating  a  new 
chapter  in  Title  70  RCW;  and  providing  pen- 
alties. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington: 

New  Section.  Section  1.  The  people  of  the 
state  of  Washington  find  that: 

(1)  Radioactive  wastes  are  highly  danger- 
ous, in  that  releases  of  radioactive  materials 
and  emissions  to  the  environment  are  inimi- 
cal to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Washington,  and  contribute 
to  the  occurrences  of  harmful  diseases,  in- 
cluding excessive  cancer  and  leukemia.  The 
dangers  posed  by  the  transportation  and 
presence  of  radioactive  wastes  are  increased 
further  by  the  long  time  periods  that  the 
wastes  remain  radioactive  and  highly  dan- 
gerous: 

(2)  Transporting,  handling,  storing,  or 
otherwise  caring  for  radioactive  waste  pre- 
sents a  hazard  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
state  of  Washington  because  of  the  ever- 
present  risk  that  an  accident  or  incident  will 
occur  while  the  wastes  are  l>eing  cared  for: 

(3)  The  likelihood  that  an  accident  will 
occur  in  this  state  involving  the  release  of 
radioactive  wastes  to  the  environment  be- 
comes greater  as  the  volume  of  wastes 
transported,  handled,  stored,  or  otherwise 
cared  for  in  this  state  increases: 

(4)  The  effects  of  unplanned  releases  of 
radioactive  wastes  into  the  environment,  es- 
pecially into  the  air  and  water  of  the  state, 
are  potentially  both  widespread  and  harm- 
ful to  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  this  state. 

The  burdens  and  hazards  posed  by  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  radioactive  wastes 
transported,  handled,  stored,  or  otherwise 
cared  for  in  this  state  by  the  importation  of 
such  wastes  from  outside  this  state  is  not  a 
hazard  the  state  government  may  reason- 
ably ask  its  citizens  to  bear.  The  people  of 
the  state  of  Washington  believe  that  the 
principles  of  federalism  do  not  require  the 
sacrifice  of  the  health,  safety,  afd  welfare  of 
the  people  of  one  state  for  the  convenience 
of  other  states  or  nations. 

New  Section.  Sec.  2.  The  definitions  set 
forth  in  this  section  apply  throughout  this 
chapter. 

(1)  "Radioactive  waste"  means  unwanted 
radioactive  material,  including  radioactive 
residues  produced  as  a  result  of  electric 
power  generation  or  other  reactor  oper- 
ation. 

(2)  "Medical  waste"  means  radioactive 
waste  from  all  therapy,  diagnosis,  or  re- 
search In  medical  fields  and  radioactive 
waste  which  results  from  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  radioactive  material 
used  for  therapy,  diagnosis,  or  research  in 
medical  fields,  except  that  "medical  waste" 
does  not  include  spent  fuel  or  waste  from 
the  fuel  of  an  isotope  production  reactor. 

(3)  "Radioactive  waste  generated  or  other- 
wise produced  outside  the  geographic 
boundaries  of   the  state   of   Washington" 


means  radioactive  waste  which  was  Icxaited 
outside  the  state  of  Washington  at  the  time 
of  removal  from  a  reactor  vessel. 

New  Section.  Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any 
law,  order,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary, 
after  July  1,  1981.  no  area  within  the  geo- 
graphic boundaries  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton may  be  used  by  any  person  or  entity  as 
a  temporary,  interim,  or  permanent  storage 
site  for  radioactive  waste,  except  medical 
waste,  generated  or  otherwise  produced  out- 
side the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  state 
of  Washington.  This  section  does  not  apply 
to  radioactive  waste  stored  within  the  state 
of  Washington  prior  to  July  1. 1981. 

New  Section.  Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any 
law,  order,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary, 
after  July  1,  1981,  no  person  or  entity  may 
transport  radioactive  waste,  except  medical 
waste,  generated  or  otherwise  produced  out- 
side the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  state 
of  Washington  to  any  site  within  the  geo- 
graphic boundaries  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton for  temporary,  interim,  or  permanent 
storage. 

New  Section.  Sec.  5.  (1)  A  violation  of  or 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  or  4  of  this  act  is  a  gross  misdemean- 
or. 

(2)  Any  person  or  entity  that  violates  or 
fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  or  4  of  this  act  is  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each 
violation  or  failure  to  comply. 

(3)  Each  day  upon  which  a  violation 
occurs  constitutes  a  separate  violation  for 
the  purposes  of  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  section. 

(4)  Any  person  or  entity  violating  this 
chapter  may  be  enjoined  from  continuing 
the  violation.  The  attorney  general  or  any 
person  residing  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
may  bring  an  action  to  enjoin  violations  of 
this  chapter,  on  his  or  her  own  behalf  and 
on  the  behalf  of  all  persons  similarly  situat- 
ed. Such  action  may  be  maintained  in  the 
person's  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  the 
state  of  Washington.  No  bond  may  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  to  obtaining  any  in- 
junctive relief.  The  superior  courts  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  actions  brought  under  this 
section,  and  venue  shall  lie  in  the  county  of 
the  plaintiff's  residence,  in  the  county  in 
which  the  violation  is  alleged  to  occur,  or  in 
Thurston  county  in  addition  to  other  relief, 
the  court  in  its  discretion  may  award  attor- 
ney's and  expert  witness  fees  and  costs  of 
the  suit  to  a  party  who  demonstrates  that  a 
violation  of  this  chapter  has  occurred. 

New  Section.  Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the 
other  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  state  of 
Washington  may  enter  into  an  interstate 
compact,  which  will  become  effective  upon 
ratification  by  a  majority  of  both  houses  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  to  provide  for 
the  regional  storage  of  radioactive  wastes. 

New  Section.  Sec.  7.  This  chapter  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  individual  citizens 
of  the  state  of  Washington. 

New  Section.  Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of 
this  act  or  its  application  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  act  or  the  application  of  the  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  is  not  af- 
fected. 

New  Section.  Sec.  10.  Sections  1  through  9 
of  this  act  shall  constitute  a  new  chapter  in 
Title  70  RCW. 


[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit] 

Washington  State  Builoimc  and  Consthuc- 
TioN  Trades  Council.  AFL-CIO,  et  al., 
plaintiffs-appellees  t).  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Spellman.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  et  al..  defendants- 
appellants  (No.  81-3453.  DC  No.  CV  81- 
154):  United  States  of  America,  plain- 
tiff-appellee V.  State  of  Washington,  et 
AL.,  defendants-appellants  (No.  81-3454, 
DC  No.  CV  81-190):  Washington  State 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO.  ET  al..  plaintiffs-appel- 
lees V.  THE  Honorable  John  C.  Spellman, 
et  al..  defendants.  and  don't  waste 
Washington  Legal  Defense  Foundation, 
intervenor-defendant-appellant  (no.  81- 
3460.  DC  No.  CV  81-154):  United  States 
OF  America,  plaintiff-appellee  v.  State 
OF  Washington,  et  al.,  defendant,  and 
Don't  Waste  Washington  Legal  Defense 
Foundation,  intervenor-defendant-appel- 
lant  (No.  81-3461.  DC  No.  CV  81-190) 

opinion 
Appeal  from  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Washing- 
ton. Robert  J.  McNichols.  District  Judge. 
Presiding.  Argued  and  submitted  May  5. 
1982 

Before:  Goodwin  and  Poole,  Circuit 
Judges,  and  East.'  District  Judge. 

The  district  court  granted  summary  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain commercial  users  of  a  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  disposal  site  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  decision,  reported  at  518 
P.  Supp.  928  (E.D.  Wash.  1981).  struck  down 
as  unconstitutional  a  Washington  statute 
closing  the  borders  of  Washington  to  the 
entry  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  originat- 
ing outside  the  sUte.  Dont  Waste  Washing- 
ton (DWW).  a  public  interest  group  which 
had  sponsored  the  challenged  initiative  leg- 
islation, appeals  the  denial  of  leave  to  inter- 
vene as  a  party.  The  State  appeals  the  sum- 
mary judgment. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years,  the  State  of 
Washington  has  leased  from  the  United 
States  1.000  acres  in  an  area  known  as  the 
Hanford  Reservation.  During  this  time,  the 
State  has  sub-leased  part  of  the  land  for  use 
as  a  commercial  low-level  radioactive  waste 
dump.  By  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  under  \  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  h  2021).  Washington  monitors  the 
dumping  site  (Richland)  and  inspects  ship- 
ments of  waste  to  determine  their  compli- 
ance with  state  and  federal  regulations  con- 
cerning radioactive  material.  The  State  also 
licenses  users  and  collects  a  fee  from  them. 
Richland  is  one  of  three  low-level  radioac- 
tive dump  sites  in  operation  nationwide  and 
receives  about  40  percent  of  the  country's 
low-level  radioactive  waste.  It  is  also  the 
only  currently  operating  site  accepting  al>- 
sorbed-liquid  low-level  radioactive  waste. 
Approximately  95  percent  of  the  waste  re- 
ceived by  Richland  originates  outside  the 
State  of  Washington. 

In  November  1980.  the  voters  of  the  State 
of  Washington  enacted  Initiative  Measure 
No.  383  ("383  ")  prohibiting  the  transporta- 
tion and  storage  within  Washington  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  produced  outside  the  state. 
The  initiative  also  gave  permission  for  the 
state  to  enter  into  an  interstate  compact  to 
solve  the  problem  of  radioactive  waste  on  a 


•  The  Honorable  William  G.  East.  Senior  United 
Slates  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Oregon,  sit- 
ting by  designation. 


regional  basis.  Federal  legislation  had  al- 
ready provided  for  military  and  high  level 
radioactive  wastes. 

After  the  Washington  initiative  was  ap- 
proved by  the  voters.  Congress  passed  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1981  (Pub.  L.  No.  96-573.  94  Stat.  3347,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Low-Level  Waste 
Act")  encouraging  the  use  of  compacts  be- 
tween and  among  states  to  accomplish  re- 
gional storage  of  low-level  radioactive  waste. 
At  the  time  the  Low-Level  Waste  Act  was 
passed.  Congress  was  aware  of  the  enact- 
ment of  383  in  Washington. 

The  operator  of  the  site,  together  with 
seven  other  plaintiffs,  filed  an  action  In  dis- 
trict court  seeking  a  declaration  that  383 
was  unconstitutional  and  requesting  injunc- 
tive relief.  Shortly  afterward,  the  United 
States  of  America  filed  a  similar  action. 

The  parties  concede  that  regulation  of  the 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  has 
been  preempted  by  the  federal  government 
and  that  this  area  is  therefore  not  suscepti- 
ble to  regulation  by  the  sUtes.  The  dispute 
concerns  the  power  of  a  sUte  to  regulate 
within  its  borders  the  importation  and  dis- 
pMAl  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  such  as 
filter  sludges,  resins,  filter  bottoms,  used 
gloves  and  protective  clothing,  rags,  tools, 
papers,  plastic  and  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  smoke  detectors,  luminous 
dials  and  emergency  exit  signs. 

The  government  and  the  users  of  the 
Richland  site  attack  the  SUte  statute  on 
two  grounds:  (1)  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and 
the  Low-Level  Waste  Act  preempt  state 
action:  and  (2)  Measure  383  violates  the 
Commerce  Clause  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  SUte  of  Washington  con- 
tends that  S  274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
and  the  intersUte  compact  provision  of  the 
Low-Level  Waste  Act  cede  control  to  the 
sUte  over  low-level  waste  disposal  in  gener- 
al. The  State  also  argues  that  383  does  not 
violate  the  Commerce  Clause. 

DWW  appeals  the  district  court's  denial  of 
its  motion  to  intervene  either  as  a  matter  of 
right  under  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure 24(a),  or  under  Rule  24(b)'s  provision 
for  permissive  intervention. 

Denial  of  DWW's  motion  to  intervene  was 
error  and  accordingly  we  reverse  as  to  that 
holding.  Rule  24  traditionally  has  received  a 
liberal  construction  in  favor  of  applicants 
for  intervention.  7A  C.  Wright  &  A.  Miller. 
Federal  Practice  and  Precedure  S 1904 
(1972).  DWW,  as  the  public  interest  group 
that  sponsored  the  initiative,  was  entitled  to 
intervention  as  a  matter  of  right  under  Rule 
24(a).  However,  while  we  sustain  DWW's 
appeal,  this  reversal  does  not  require  a  new 
trial  because  the  holding  of  the  case  would 
not  be  changed.  DWW  was  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  argument  on  the  appeal  from 
the  order  granting  summary  judgment,  and 
its  contentions  were  duly  considered.  We 
conclude  that  the  district  court  was  correct 
in  granting  summary  judgment  to  the  plain- 
tiffs. No  genuine  issue  of  fact  exists.  Initia- 
tive 383  violates  the  Supremacy  Clause  and 
the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution. 

I.  SUPREMACY  CLAUSE 

The  initiative  violates  the  Supremacy 
Clause  because  it  seeks  to  regulate  legiti- 
mate federal  activity  and  to  avoid  the  pre- 
emption of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Neither 
8  274  of  the  Act  nor  the  Low-Level  Waste 
Act  is  a  grant  of  total  authority  to  the 
sUtes  over  the  disposal  of  low-level  wastes 
within  their  own  borders. 

The  regulation  of  the  disposal  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  is  a  legitimate  federal  ac- 
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tivity.  and  Congress  has  not  waived  or  dele- 
gated its  authority  over  the  subject.  The 
United  SUtes'  1 274  agreement  with  the 
SUte  of  Washington  gives  the  SUte  author- 
ity over  such  matters  as  licensing,  inspec- 
tion, and  levying  of  lease  and  maintenance 
fees.  However,  as  the  district  court  correctly 
points  out,  complete  control  of  the  Richland 
site  did  not  pass  with  the  assignment  of  reg- 
ulatory responsibilities. 

The  Low-Level  Waste  Act  comes  closer  to 
yielding  control  of  disposal  sites  to  the 
sUtes  in  which  the  sites  are  located.  The 
Act  permiU  the  esUblishment  and  oper- 
ation of  regional  disposal  facilities  through 
intersUte  compacts.  Because  Congress  spe- 
cifically gives  permission  for  regional  dispos- 
al in  this  Act.  sUtes  signatory  to  a  compact 
could  exclude  waste  from  nonsignatory 
sUtes  without  violating  the  Supremacy  or 
Commerce  Clauses.  Permission  to  exclude 
such  wastes,  however,  is  conditioned  on  par- 
ticipation in  a  compact. 

The  SUte  of  Washington  has  signed  the 
proposed  Northwest  IntersUte  Compact  on 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
(Northwest  Compact)  with  Oregon.  Idaho. 
Montana  and  UUh.  As  of  this  date,  the  pro- 
posed compact  has  not  received  Congres- 
sional approval.  Until  the  sUte  participates 
in  a  compact  which  has  become  law.  the 
Low-Level  Waste  Act  does  not  grant  power 
to  any  sUte  to  close  its  borders  to  intersUte 
traffic  in  low-level  waste. 

In  any  case.  Initiative  383  was  not  framed 
in  terms  of  the  Northwest  Compact.  It  was 
an  unqualified  closing  of  the  Richland  facil- 
ity to  all  out-of-sUte  users.  As  such,  it  vio- 
lates the  Supremacy  Clause. 

II.  COMMERCE  CLAUSE 

Initiative  383  also  violates  the  Commerce 
Clause.  The  initiative  is  based  upon  an  im- 
permissible exercise  of  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington's police  powers.  Congress  has  esUb- 
lished  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  a  pervasive 
sUtutory  scheme  to  regulate  nuclear  activi- 
ty. As  discussed  above,  through  \  274  of  the 
Act  and  through  the  Low-Level  Waste  Act. 
Congress  has  also  ceded  some  regulatory  au- 
thority to  the  states.  But  Congress  stopped 
short  of  granting  the  sUtes  power  to  ban 
wastes  transported  from  outside  their  bor- 
ders. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  pervasive  federal 
legislation,  "the  Commerce  Clause  prevents 
the  SUte  from  erecting  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  intersUte  commerce."  Raymond 
Motor  Transportation,  Inc.  v.  Rice,  434  U.S. 
429.  440  (1978).  A  sUte  sUtute  may  affect 
commerce  without  violating  the  Conmierce 
Clause,  however,  if  the  sUtute  serves  a  le- 
gitimate state  interest  and  if  it  is  applied  in 
a  nondiscriminatory  manner.  Id. 

The  criteria  for  determining  whether  the 
Commerce  Clause  has  been  violated  are  ar- 
ticulated in  Pike  v.  Bruce  Church,  Inc.,  397 
U.S.  137,  142  (1970).  The  Pike  test  asks 
whether  the  sUte  law  (1)  regulates  even- 
handedly:  (2)  accomplishes  a  legitimate 
local  public  purpose;  and  (3)  has  only  an  in- 
cidental effect  on  intersUte  commerce. 

Low-level  waste  from  within  Washington 
and  that  traveling  through  the  sUte  are  ex- 
empted from  the  initiative.  Only  out-of- 
sUte  waste  bound  for  disposal  within  Wash- 
ington is  banned.  Such  uneven  treatment  of 
in-sUte  and  out-of-sUte  parties  fails  the 
first  part  of  the  Pike  test. 

This  facial  discrimination,  in  turn,  "in- 
vokes the  strictest  scrutiny  of  any  purport- 
ed legitimate  local  purpose  and  of  the  ab- 
sence of  nondiscriminatory  alternatives. " 
Hughes    v.    Oklahoma.    441    VS.    322,    337 
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fails  to  qualify  under  either 
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the  Commerce  Clause.  The 
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ia  v.  New  Jersey,  437  U.S. 
the  Supreme  Court 
state  may  not   "isolate  itself 
common  to  many  by  erect- 
akainst  the  movement  of  inter- 
d.  at  628.  In  that  case,  the 
of  a  New  Jersey  disposal 
a  New  Jersey  statute  prohib- 
imp<^rtation  of  out-of-state  waste, 
statute,  like  the  Washing- 
protected  the  health  of  the 
s  citizens  while  ignoring  the 
problem  of  waste  disposal.  The 
found  the  measure  "blocks 
of   waste   in   an   obvious 
those  outside  the  State  with 
burden  of  slowing  the  flow  of 
Jersey's  remaining  landfill 
legislative  effort  is  clearly  imper- 
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Constitution."  Id.  at  629.  Thus.  Initiative 
383  fails  to  come  within  either  the  market 
participant  or  the  quarantine  theory  excep- 
tions to  the  Commerce  Clause. 
Affirmed. 

Compact  Groupings  and  Legislative  Status 
AS  OF  November  29.  1982 
Legislative  SUtus:  Introduced  in  House 
(IH).  Introduced  in  Senate  (IS).  Passed  In 
House  (PH).  Passed  in  Senate  (PS).  Rati- 
fied. Signed  by  Governor  (R). 

MIDWEST 

Illinois.  Indiana  (IH).  Iowa.*  Kentucky,* 
Michigan  (PH/IS).  Minnesota,*  Missouri.* 
Nebraska.*  North  Dakota,*  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin.  Kansas.*  Virginia.* 
Delaware,*  Maryland.* 

NORTHWEST 

Idaho  (R),  Washington  (R).  Oregon  (R). 
Urah  (R).  Alaska.  Hawaii  (R),  Wyoming,* 
Montana  (5). 

CEItTRAI,  STATES 

Minnesota.*  Kansas  (R).  Oklahoma. 
Iowa,*  Nebraska*  (2),  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
(R),  Missouri*  (IS).  North  Dakota.* 

RCXnCY  MOUNTAIN 

Colorado  (R).  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Wyo- 
ming.* Nevada. 

SOTTTHEAST  14) 

Georgia  (R).  Florida  (R),  Tennessee  (R). 
Alabama  (R).  North  Carolina.*  South  Caro- 
lina (R).  Mississippi  (R).  Virginia  (R)  (1). 

NORTHEAST 

Vermont.  New  Hampshire.  Maine.  Con- 
necticut. Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  New  "york,  Mary- 
land* (3).  Delaware*  (3). 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Virginia*  (R)  (1).  Delaware.*  Maryland,* 
North  Carolina.*  Kentucky,*  West  Virginia, 
D.C.,  Puerto  Rico.  U.S.  VI. 
Compiled  by  the  "Radioactive  Exchange." 
*Denotes  states  participating  in  more  than 
one  region.  Texas  and  California  continue 
to  pursue  an  independent  course  of  action. 

(1)  Virginia  has  been  admitted  to  the  list 
of  eligible  states  for  the  Southeastern  Com- 
pact. 

(2)  Nebraska's  Senate  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  state  join  the 
Central  States  Compact,  and  legislation  to 
ratify  the  compact  is  expected  for  the  1983 
session. 

(3)  Accepted  as  members  for  discussion 
phase. 

(4)  The  Southeast  Compact  has  been 
changed  and  must  be  reapproved  by  each 
legislature. 

(5)  Montana  has  Joined  the  Northwest 
Compact  under  an  executive  order.  The  leg- 
islature is  expected  to  ratify  the  agreement 
when  it  convenes. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times.  Nov.  10,  1982] 

Other  Regions  Should  Store  Own 

N- Waste,  Says  Spellman 

Washington  state  is  tired  of  storing  half 
the  low-level  radioactive  waste  generated  by 
the  entire  United  States.  Gov.  John  Spell- 
man  warned  yesterday. 

Other  states  or  regions  had  better  plan  to 
handle  their  own  nuclear  waste  in  the  near 
future.  Spellman  said,  or  Washington  citi- 
zens may  Just  shut  down  the  Hanford  waste 
site,  one  of  only  three  low-level  nuclear 
waste  sites  in  the  nation.  The  others  are  in 
South  Carolina  and  Nevada. 

Spellman  testified  before  a  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  hearing  in  Seattle  on  a  pro- 


posed seven-state  Northwest  compact  that 
would  designate  Hanford  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington as  a  regional  low-level  waste  disposal 
site,  but  exclude  waste  from  other  regions. 

The  compact  requires  congressional  ap- 
proval. Spellman  and  others  say  similar 
compacts  should  be  formed  in  other  regions 
so  they  would  be  able  to  handle  their  own 
nuclear  wastes  instead  of  shipping  them  to 
Hanford. 

"Never,  during  the  long  debate  on  nucle- 
ar-waste disposal  that  has  occurred  in  this 
state,  has  anyone  suggested  simply  closing 
the  Hanford  site  and  just  saying.  "Let's  let 
George  do  it;'  or  in  this  case.  Let's  let 
Nevada  or  South  Carolina  do  it.' "  Spellman 
said  in  urging  the  committee  to  approve  the 
compact. 

"Instead  we — environmentalists  and  indus- 
try alike— have  advocated  developing  a  re- 
sponsible regional  approach  to  low-level  nu- 
clear-waste disposal." 

But  the  governor  said  that  if  the  regional 
compact  isn't  ratified.  Washington's  citizens 
may  end  up  saying:  "Close  it  down.  Why 
ground?  We  tried  to  work  with  the  other 
states  and  the  Congress  and  the  door  was 
slammed  in  our  face." " 

Spellman  and  others  testified  l>efore 
Washington  Sen.  Slade  Gorton.  Wyoming 
Sen.  Alan  K.  Simpson,  and  Rep.  Sid  Morri- 
son, whose  Eastern  Washington  district  in- 
cludes the  Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation. 

Hanford,  approved  as  a  waste  site  in  1964, 
now  receives  about  half  the  low-level  radio- 
active waste  produced  in  the  U.S.  from  hos- 
pitals, industry  and  other  sources.  Most  of 
the  other  half  goes  to  South  Carolina. 
Nevada  handles  only  a  small  amount. 

State  Atty.  Gen.  Kenneth  Eikenberry  told 
the  congressmen  that  "more  than  4.8  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  low-level  radioactive  waste 
has  been  deposited"  at  Hanford  since  1964. 

"For  the  past  several  years,  that  site  has 
been  the  only  place  in  the  nation  where  ra- 
dioactive waste  with  absorbed  liquids  could 
be  permanently  stored,"  he  said.  That  in- 
cludes radioactive  waste  from  the  clean-up 
operations  at  the  crippled  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  plant  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  4.8  million  cubic  feet  of  waste,  "in- 
credibly, 45  percent  of  that  amount  has 
been  deposited  there  in  the  last  21  months, " 
Eikenberry  said. 

"Hanford  is  currently  receiving  54  percent 
of  the  low-level  radioactive  waste  produced 
in  the  entire  United  States.  Yet  we  produce 
less  than  4  percent  of  that  total.  It  Is  grossly 
unfair  that  one  state  should  bear  such  a 
burden." 

Spellman  said  the  compact  would  bind 
Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho.  Utah.  Hawaii. 
Montana,  and  possibly  Alaska.  Low-level 
waste  from  those  states  would  go  to  Han- 
ford, with  the  six  other  states  agreeing  to 
tighter  regulations  for  disposal  Ii.  addition, 
Oregon  and  Idaho  would  agree  to  maintain 
existing  non-radioactive  toxic-chemical 
waste  dumps. 

The  Northwest  compact  was  written  to 
begin  excluding  out-of-region  nuclear  waste 
on  January  1.  but  Spellman  agreed  the  date 
should  t>e  delayed. 

Gorton  has  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
change  the  target  date  to  Jan.  1.  1986.  to 
give  other  regions  a  chance  to  make  similar 
compacts  and  open  new  disposal  sites. 

Ruth  Weiner  of  the  Cascade  Chapter  of 
the  Sierra  Club  said  her  group  feels  the  pro- 
posed compact  is  too  vague  and  contains 
loopholes. 

Under  the  compact  language,  "waste  from 
outside  the  region  can  be  admitted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  compact  committee,  with 
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the  host  state  concurring. "  she  said.  "States 
outside  the  region  might  find  it  much  easier 
and  cheaper  to  lobby  the  Northwest  com- 
pact states  than  to  site  a  dump  in  another 
st&tc" 

State  Sen.  Al  Williams.  D-Seattle.  said  he 
thinks  "Congress  will  not  ratify  this  com- 
pact because  it  fails  to  set  a  workable  basic 
policy  which  requires  all  states  to  partici- 
pate in  a  regional  waste-disposal  system. " 

Gorton  conceded  that  "other  congressmen 
whose  states  aren't  near  reaching  a  compact 
agreement  may  well  want  to  frustrate  our 
effort." 

[From  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Nov. 
10.  1982] 

Spellman  Prods  Congress  to  OK 
Northwest  N-Waste  Pact 
Gov.  John  Spellman.  seeking  to  limit  the 
amount  of  nuclear  garbage  entering  Wash- 
ington, yesterday  asked  Congress  to  quickly 
approve  a  six-stale  Northwest  compact  on 
radioactive  waste  management. 

"There  is  dramatic  evidence  that  a  region- 
al system  of  disposal  sites  is  needed. "  Spell- 
man told  a  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing  In  Seattle.  "Our  state's  site  handles 
one-half  of  the  nations  low-level  wastes- 
over  1.5  million  cubic  feet  during  1981. " 

Washington  citizens  are  "not  very  happy" 
there  there  are  only  two  dumps  In  the  coun- 
try that  accept  low-level  nuclear  waste, 
Spellman  said.  One  is  on  the  Hanford  Res- 
ervation In  eastern  Washington,  the  other 
In  South  Carolina.  A  dump  in  Nevada  has 
been  ordered  closed  by  the  state. 

The  proposed  waste  compact,  which  re- 
quires congressional  approval,  would  require 
that  Washington  go  on  serving  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  low-level  nuclear  waste  from 
around  the  Northwest.  But  the  sUte  would 
be  allowed  to  refuse  shipments  of  radioac- 
tive garbage  from  outside  the  Northwest  be- 
ginning in  1986. 

A  bill  to  ratify  the  Northwest's  waste  com- 
pact is  pending  before  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

However.  sUte  Sen.  Al  Williams.  D-Seat- 
tie.  argued  that  the  proposed  compact  may 
not  be  strong  enough  to  block  continued 
shipments  of  radioactive  waste  from  outside 
the  region. 

"There  is  no  mechanism  to  require  that 
other  states  enter  Into  regional  compacts  of 
their  own."  said  Williams.  "I  fear  we  may 
end  up  in  a  holding  pattern,  being  unable  to 
exclude  out-of-region  wastes  and  unable  to 
force  other  regions  to  form  their  own  com- 
pacts." 

Dr.  Ruth  Weiner.  a  Western  Washington 
University  professor  and  leader  of  the 
Washington  Environmental  Council,  added 
that  wording  of  the  proposed  compact  "has 
loopholes  quite  large  enough  to  admit 
truckloads  of  radioactive  waste  from  any- 
where." 

Weiner  referred  to  one  provision  that 
would  permit  acceptance  of  nuclear  waste 
from  outside  the  Northwest  if  two-thirds  of 
the  compact  state— Including  Washington- 
agreed  to  It. 

"States  outside  the  region  might  find  it 
much  easier  and  cheaper  to  lobby  the 
Northwest  compact  states  to  accept  radioac- 
tive waste  than  to  find  a  dump  site  in  an- 
other state. "  said  Weiner. 

But  Spellman  aide  David  Stevens  later 
said  that  he  is  "encouraged "  at  progress 
toward  nuclear  waste  compacts  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  country.  He  added  that  Texas. 
Virginia  and  Colorado  are  already  looking  at 
dump  sites  within  their  boundaries. 


Under  the  proposed  compact.  Oregon  and 
Idaho  would  maintain  their  existing  dispos- 
al sites  for  non-nuclear  hazardous  wastes  In 
return  for  Washington  serving  as  a  nuclear 
waste  dump. 

The  disposal  plan  for  nuclear  and  hazard- 
ous wastes  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  states 
of  Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho.  Hawaii. 
UUh.  and  Montana.  The  Alaska  Legislature 
also  was  expected  to  approve  the  accord, 
and  Utah  remains  eligible  to  participate. 

Republican  sUte  Sen.  Max  Benitz  of 
Prosser.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Utilities  Committee,  termed  the  compact  a 
•final  solution"  to  controversy  over  Wash- 
ington's current  role  as  the  nation's  nuclear 
dumping  ground. 

And  State  Attorney  General  Ken  Eiken- 
berry argued  that  the  Northwest  compact 
can  set  an  example  for  the  nation.  "The 
way  to  limit  nuclear  waste  shipments, 
through  practical  means,  is  to  cover  the 
country  with  regional  compacts. "  he  said. 

The  proposed  compact  won  praise  from 
U  S.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton.  R-Wash..  who  said 
he  is  "delighted"  that  Northwest  sUtes 
have  agreed  to  the  nation's  first  regional 
waste  compact.  "'Low-level  radioactive  waste 
can  best  be  managed  on  a  regional  basis."  he 
added. 

U.S.  Sen.  Alan  Simpson.  R-Wyomlng,  said 
that  regional  compacts  will  bring  about 
"slgnflcant  reductions"  in  the  amount  of 
radio-active  waste  being  shipped  long  dis- 
tances on  the  nation's  highways. 

The  Hanford  site  now  takes  in  such  mate- 
rials as  contaminated  clothing,  tools,  papers, 
filters  and  vials  from  nuclear  reactors.  In- 
dustrial plants,  hospitals  and  university  lab- 
oratories. 

The  Hanford  Reservation  is  also  in  the 
running  to  serve  as  a  federally  operated 
dumping  ground  for  "high-level"  nuclear 
waste,  the  "spent"  but  Intensely  radioactive 
fuel  rods  from  nuclear  power  plants. 

[From  the  Seattle  Daily.  Nov.  10. 1982] 

Glowing.  Glowing,  Gone,  Radioactive 

Waste  Bill  a  Hot  Topic 


The  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
held  a  field  hearing  here  yesterday  concern- 
ing the  Northwest  Interstate  compact  on 
Low  Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management, 
a  bill  that  would  curtail  the  shipment  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes  currently  flooding  the  Han- 
ford site  in  eastern  Washington,  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986. 

Chaired  by  Senator  Alan  Simpson  (R-Wy- 
omlng), in  place  of  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R-S.C),  the  review  panel  also  Includ- 
ed Senator  Slade  Gorton  (R-Wash.)  and  his 
counterpart  in  the  U.S.  House.  Rep.  Sid 
Morrison  (R-Wash.). 

A  parade  of  witnesses  testified  concerning 
the  bill  which  was  Introduced  by  Gorton, 
and  would  ratify  the  IntersUte  Compact  as 
passed  by  the  Washington  legislature.  In- 
cluded were  Gov.  John  Spellman,  State  At- 
torney General  Ken  Eikenberry,  stole  sena- 
tors Al  Williams  and  Max  Benitz,  as  well  as 
representotlves  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portotion.  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy.  For  balance,  a  nuclear  industry  rep- 
resentative and  an  environmentalist  were 
also  present. 

As  outlined  by  Eikenberry.  the  real  prob- 
lem being  addressed  at  the  hearing  was  the 
situation  Western  states  have  fallen  into  by 
relying  on  the  Hanford  site  for  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  wastes.  Presently,  the 
only  other  disposal  site  in  the  West  is  in 
Nevada,  but  that  facility  Is  closing  down  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  Hanford  and 


South  Carolina  will  be  the  only  authorized 
sites  In  the  United  Stotes. 

In  addition.  South  Carolina  has  expressed 
interest  in  sharply  curtailing  shipments  to 
iU  facility,  leaving  Hanford  In  a  very  unap- 
pealing position,  according  to  Eikenberry. 

Since  1964.  he  added.  Hanford  has  accept- 
ed more  than  4.8  million  cubic  feet  of  low- 
level  waste.  Shlpmente  from  as  far  away  as 
Three  Mile  Island  have  found  their  way  to 
the  Hanford  site,  according  to  Eikenberry's 
written  testimony.  He  also  charged  that 
"Hanford  is  currently  receiving  54  percent 
of  the  low-level  radioactive  waste  produced 
In  the  entire  United  SUtes, "  although  "the 
stole  produced  only  4  percent  of  that  total." 
Eikenberry  pointed  to  the  passage  of  Initi- 
ative 383  in  1980  as  an  example  of  citizen 
anger  with  conditions  at  Hanford.  The  Initi- 
ative was  approved  by  a  3-1  margin,  and  was 
designed  "to  preclude  the  importotion  and 
deposit  of  almost  all  low-level  radioactive 
waste  into  the  stole  of  Washington,"  accord- 
ing to  the  bill's  sponsors.  Popular  sentiment 
at  the  time  expressed  rage  at  the  thought  of 
turning  Washington  into  "the  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  dump  of  the  nation." 

Later  that  year.  Congress  adopted  the 
Low  Level  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980.  which 
attempted  to  encourage  stotes  to  take  the 
burden  of  disposing  of  their  own  low-level 
radioactive  wastes.  Sen.  James  McClure  (R- 
Idaho)  noted  passage  of  Initiative  383  in  the 
Senate,  and  indicated  that  the  1980  Policy 
Act  was  dedicated  to  the  same  ideals. 

Almost  immediately  after  spending  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  fighting  the  Initia- 
tive, commercial  users  of  the  Hanford  site 
were  Joined  by  the  federal  government  in 
filing  suit  against  the  Initiative.  A  district 
court  judge  in  Spokane  ruled  In  favor  of  the 
suit,  and  Eikenberry's  appeal  also  failed. 

Spurred  by  the  policy  act  and  the  failure 
of  the  Initiative,  the  Washington  Stole  Leg- 
islature gave  astonishingly  quick  action  to 
the  regional  compact,  pulling  the  ball  back 
into  the  Senate's  court.  Yesterday's  field 
hearings  attempted  to  sort  out  the  various 
criticisms  of  the  current  version  of  the  bill. 
The  stotes  involved  so  far  in  the  North- 
west Compact  are  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Utoh,  and  Hawaii.  Montana,  Alaska 
and  Wyoming  are  aU  considering  action. 
Originally  these  stotes  could  use  the  Han- 
ford site  up  to  July,  1983,  but  under  the 
present  wording  of  Gorton's  bill,  the  effec- 
tive dale  would  be  pushed  back  to  January 
1,  1986.  There  has  been  tolk  of  pushing  that 
date  back  even  further,  to  allow  for  stotes 
and  regions  having  problems  extra  lime. 

Spellman  opposed  any  further  extension. 
He  Instead  hoped  to  send  a  message  to  all 
other  states  hoping  to  use  the  Hanford  site, 
saying,  "Their  primary  disposal  site  will  not 
be  available  after  1985." 

Spellman  cited  "severe  problems  during 
1979,  when  several  shipments  of  leaking 
wastes  and  unsafe  trucks  arrived  in  the 
state."  which  "highlighted  the  fact  that  our 
stale,  along  with  only  two  others,  was  shoul- 
dering the  burden  of  handling  all  of  this 
country's  low-level  radioactive  wastes." 

Noting  that  Hanford  handled  "over 
1.500.000  cubic  feet  of  waste  during  the  year 
of  1981."  Spellman  went  on  to  emphasize 
that  "The  avallabUily  of  only  two  sites  for 
the  nation  does  not  make  me  or  the  citizens 
of  Washington  state  very  happy. " 

Spellman  called  for  "a  stole-developed 
system  of  regional  sites  to  provide  greater 
cost  stobility.  reduce  transportation  coste. 
enhance  safety  and  provide  greater  equity 
among  stotes." 
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Regarding  thf  "painfully  slow"  progress 
of  other  regiond  to  deal  with  their  own  low- 
level  wastes.  Siellman  held  firmly  against 
the  idea  of  an  '  further  postponement.  "I 
oppose  that  ide  i  most  vigorously."  he  said. 
"There  is  simpl  i  no  adequate  rationale  for 
supporting  furt  ler  delay  on  full  implemen- 
ution  of  comp  kcts.  The  1M6  date  should 
remain  firm." 

Spellman  ma  le  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
simply  calling  or  closure  of  the  Hanford 
site.  "We— envl -onmentalists  and  industry 
alike— have  advi  cated  developing  a  responsi- 
ble regional  ap  >roach  ...  to  resolution  of 
the  national  pn  Wem."  he  said.  "We  are  pre- 
pared to  move  )  orward.  The  next  step  is  for 
Congress  to  rati  fy  the  compact." 

The  two  state  senators  testifying  both  ex- 
pressed concern  that  if  Congress  tampered 
significantly  wil  h  the  legislation,  an  exhaus- 
tive amount  of  time  would  be  required  for 
the  individual  s  Lates  to  reconsider  the  com- 
pact. Williams  domplained  about  the  Repub- 
lican leadership's  methods  in  the  original 
debate,  which  ie  characterized  as  "deter- 
mined to  exclud  i  minority  debate." 

Benitz,  whose  home  district  includes  the 
Hanford  Reser  nation,  called  for  at  least 
keeping  the  19  16  deadline.  "I  ttelieve  that 
everybody  invo  ved  in  dealing  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  management  system  t>e- 
lieves  that  the  1  lorthwest  region  has  the  op- 
portunity to  act  as  a  leader  and  as  an  exam- 
ple for  other  rei  Ions,"  he  said. 

Citizen  input  on  the  bill  consisted  solely 
of  a  short  prese  itation  by  Larry  Penberthy. 
a  1982  Republi(an  candidate  for  U.S.  sena- 
tor this  year  w^  o  lost  to  Doug  Jewett  in  the 
primary  run-of I  Penberthy.  an  engineer,  in- 
ventor, and  se  if-proclaimed  "radioactivity 
expert."  showec  the  committee  a  diagram  of 
a  contaminated  Imaterials  incinerator,  which 
burned  the  waiites  to  white  ash  and  then 
locked  them  in  1 1  stable  glass. 

He  claimed  t^  e  Canadian  process  suffered 
from  "overkill"  because  it  was  so  efficient. 
but  he  complai  ned  about  excessive  regula- 
tions from  the  :  luclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, which  hell  up  widespread  application 
on  the  disposal  >rocess. 

However,  Mic  rtael  J.  Lawrence  of  the  De- 
partment of  En  trgy  said.  "We  wish  we  could 
share  Mr.  Penoerthy's  enthusiasm."  Law- 
rence noted  th  it  there  are  already  several 
glass-entrapmei  it  processes  licensed  and  in 
use.  Should  C  ingress  ratify  the  compact, 
many  states  ar  d  industries  could  be  forced 
by  economics  t<  try  out  this  and  other  tech- 
nologies, faced  with  prospect  of  no  super- 
sites  which  ac<ept  unlimited  quantities  of 


waste  such  as 


ficult 
Transportation 


spection  details 
alter  the  Intent 


Hanford.  according  to  Law- 


rence. 

The  wording  bf  the  bill  included  some  dif- 
provisiofs    for   the   Department    of 
to  accept,   and   they  were 
provided  the  opportunity  to  voice  their  ob- 
jections. DOT  pbjected  to  licensing  and  in- 
that  would  not  significantly 
of  the  act. 

Industry  representative  Max  DeLong 
urged  the  comi  nittee  not  to  enact  the  July 
1983  deadline,  vhich  would  "threaten  ...  a 
large  number  c  f  beneficial  services  current- 
ly provided  to  1  he  public  through  the  use  of 
radioactive  materials. 

the  industry's  "excellent 
safety  record  aisociated  with  low-level  waste 
shipments."  am  J  urged  the  committee  to  be 
more  consistent  with  respect  to  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  statje  and  federal  packaging  and 
transportation  regulations. 

Predictably— berhaps,  since  the  industry 
and  govemmer  t  were  basically  content  with 
most  of  the  i  irovisions  of  the  compact- 


Ruth  Welner,  of  both  the  Cascade  chapter 
of  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Washington  En- 
vironmental Council  was  "not  altogether 
happy  with  the  wording  of  the  compact  leg- 
islation." 

Frustrated  diu^ng  the  legislative  session 
when  the  compact  was  rushing  through, 
Weiner  re-Introduced  several  longstanding 
criticisms  reworking  the  definition  of  low- 
level  wastes  to  include  uranium:  Insurance 
that  Hanford  actually  is  the  only  unusually 
good  site  in  the  region;  closing  the  loophole 
which  would  admit  extra-regional  ship- 
ments on  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  com- 
pact and  consent  of  the  host  sUte;  removal 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  from  the  group  due  to 
transportation  risks:  and  putting  the  state's 
member  of  the  compact  committee  under 
control  of  the  state  senate. 

Weiner  reported  that,  as  it  currently 
stands,  'The  compact  is  not  acceptable  to 
us— it  never  was  acceptable  to  us." 

Gorton  asked  about  the  realities  of  that 
sUtement,  and  told  Weiner,  "You  must  seri- 
ously consider  the  down-side  risks  of  ending 
up  with  nothing  at  all." 

Summing  up,  Simpson  assured  the  audi- 
ence that  "The  Judiciary  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, because  the  problem  is  there,  and 
we  must  address  it." 

"Don't  be  discouraged  by  all  this,"  Simp- 
son said.  "We've  been  trying  to  address  the 
problem  of  high-level  wastes  for  35  years 
and  we  don't  have  a  thing  to  show  for  it." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  again  join  with  Senator 
Gorton  in  consponsoring  legislation 
to  approve  the  Northwest  interstate 
compact  on  low-level  radioactive  waste 
management.  The  problem  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste  disposal  needs  early 
resolution:  it  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  States  on  a  regional  basis. 

Unfortimately.  there  was  not  time  at 
the  end  of  the  97th  Congress  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  complete 
action  on  S.  2829  which  was  intro- 
duced last  year  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Northwest  interstate 
compact.  The  committee  was  able  to 
move  the  bill  along  by  holding  a  hear- 
ing in  Seattle  in  November,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  now  be  in  a  position  to 
obtain  prompt  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  full 
Senate. 

The  Northwest  interstate  compact  is 
one  of  several  regional  compacts  on 
low-level  waste  disposal  which  are  in 
various  stages  of  completion.  It  has 
been  negotiated  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Low  Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980.  I 
strongly  supported  the  enactment  of 
the  1980  act  because  of  the  need  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  low-level  waste 
management  problem  which  would 
enable  the  States  to  find  mutually 
agreeable  regional  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

The  Low  Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act  established  a  national 
policy  that  the  States  would  assume 
responsibility  for  disposal  of  low-level 
wastes.  The  Congress  invited  the 
States  to  negotiate  interstate  com- 
pacts for  the  disposal  of  wastes  gener- 
ated from  within  the  region  and 
wastes    shipped    to    a    disposal    site 


within  the  region  from  States  not  in- 
cluded in  the  regional  compact. 

The  States  of  the  Northwest  includ- 
ing Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho.  Utah, 
Montana.  Wyoming.  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii  have  been  first  among  the 
States  in  developing  and  submitting  to 
the  Congress  a  formal  compact.  The 
Northwest  interstate  compact  has 
been  approved  by  each  of  the  States, 
in  some  cases  by  ratification  of  the 
State  legislature  and  in  other  cases  by 
executive  order  of  the  Governor.  The 
Southeast  States  have  also  developed 
a  compact  which,  I  imderstand.  will 
soon  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval. It  appears  at  this  time  that 
each  State  will  be  able  to  affiliate 
itself  with  one  group  of  States  in  some 
region  of  the  coimtry  for  achieving 
disposal  of  low-level  wastes  generated 
within  its  borders.  This  regional  ap- 
proach is  necessary  because  few  States 
generate  sufficient  low-level  waste  to 
Justify  on  an  environmental  or  eco- 
nomic basis  the  opening  of  a  separate 
site  within  each  State  for  a  disposal 
facility.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of 
six  regional  sites  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Nation  for  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste. 

The  Congress  will  review  the  North- 
west interstate  compact  to  assure  con- 
sistency with  the  Low  Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Policy  Act.  and  to  compare 
this  compact  with  other  regional  com- 
pacts to  assure  that  a  reasonable  and 
imiform  approach  is  being  achieved. 
Obviously,  no  State  should  end  up 
being  excluded  from  participation  in  a 
compact  and  the  Congress  will  want  to 
assure  that  this  does  not  occur.  Hope- 
fully, we  can  achieve  enactment  of  a 
law  consenting  to  the  Northwest  inter- 
state compact  and  the  other  compacts 
at  an  early  date  so  that  no  one  State 
feels  that  it  is  becoming  a  regional  dis- 
posal site  for  wastes  from  areas  of  the 
country  far  removed  from  its  borders. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  coop- 
erated in  dealing  with  the  current  na- 
tional problem  in  an  exemplary  fash- 
ion. It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  develop 
regional  disposal  sites  in  other  areas  of 
the  country  so  that  the  problems  of 
low-level  waste  disposal  are  not  visited 
upon  Washington  beyond  the  earliest 
possible  time  for  other  regions  to  solve 
their  own  low-level  radioactive  waste 
disposal  problems. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
cosponsoring  the  Northwest  interstate 
compact  on  low-level  radioactive  waste 
management. 

This  legislation  is  very  important  to 
my  State  and  to  other  States  in  the 
West  that  have  joined  in  the  compsict 
or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 
Public  Law  96-573,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1980,  authorized  States  to  organize 
in  interstate  compacts  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  low-level  radioactive 
wastes.   Oregon.   Washington,   Idaho. 


Utah.  Montana.  Wyoming,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii  has  formed  the  first  such  com- 
pact of  this  kind  and  sent  it  to  Con- 
gress for  ratification.  I  might  add  that 
the  State  legislatures  in  Oregon, 
Washington.  Utah,  and  Idaho  have 
ratified  the  compact  and  the  State  of 
Montana  has  ratified  It  by  executive 
order. 

The  problem  of  managing  and  dis- 
posing low-level  radioactive  wastes  is 
something  that  must  be  solved  and 
done  so  quickly.  In  my  State  many 
schools  and  hospitals  produce  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes  that  have  to 
be  disposed  of  in  a  safe  and  efficient 
manner.  Oregon's  only  nuclear  power 
generating  system.  Trojan,  located  at 
Ranier,  also  produces  quantities  of 
these  types  of  radioactive  wastes  that 
require  special  handling  and  disposal. 
This  compact,  which  has  gone 
through  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
the  effected  States  deserves  to  be  rati- 
fied by  Congress.  It  is  a  good-faith 
effort,  in  my  opinion,  in  recognizing  a 
serious  problem,  and  working  out  a 
framework  for  these  States  to  begin 
negotiating  a  suitable  low-level  radio- 
active waste  disposal  site.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  these  anticipated  agree- 
ments. States  will  also  be  in  the  posi- 
tion to  begin  negotiating  disposal 
agreements  for  other  types  of  problem 
wastes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  expeditiously  move  to 
ratify  this  important  compact,  thus  al- 
lowing the  necessary  agreements. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Heinz,   Mr.   Chafee.   Mr. 

Gorton,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  248.  A  bill  to  provide  merit  schol- 
arships for  students  who  are  preparing 
to  become  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers  in  mathematics  and 
science,  to  provide  experienced  teach- 
er awards  to  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  science,  to  provide  a  block  graiit 
for  the  improvement  of  mathematics 
and  science  education  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  States, 
and  to  establish  State  Commissions  on 
Excellence  in  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence, and  for  other  purposes. 

NATIONAL  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  establish  two  significant  Feder- 
al efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
math  and  science  education  in  our  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Briefly,  my  proposal  would  establish: 
First,  a  merit  scholarship  program  for 
college  students  who  are  preparing  to 
become  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers  in  mathematics  and 
science;  and  second,  an  award  program 
for  teaching  excellence  by  our  most 
capable  teachers.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  will  conduct  this 
prestigious  competition.  The  bill  also 


amends  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  to  estab- 
lish a  new  State  block  grant  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  math  and  science 
education  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  my  floor 
statement  of  just  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
which  I  described  the  problems  facing 
math  and  science  education  today. 
Simply,  we  do  not  have  enough  quali- 
fied teachers  in  our  schools  to  teach 
either  math  or  science  classes.  This 
shortage  is  weakening  our  educational 
system  and  jeopardizing  our  country's 
long-term  economic  recovery  and  de- 
velopment and  our  national  security. 

The  demand  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers is  expected  to  increase  40  per- 
cent between  1978  and  1990.  But  it 
looks  doubtful  that  our  high  schools 
are  not  preparing  students  for  these 
jobs.  Here  are  the  distressing  facts: 

Every  standardized  test  used  to 
measure  science  and  math  capabilities 
has  shown  a  steadily  declining  level  of 
achievement  over  the  last  10  years. 

Between  1975  and  1980.  remedial 
mathematics  enrollments  at  colleges 
and  universities  increased  10  times 
faster  than  enrollment.  At  community 
colleges.  3  out  of  4  math  courses  are 
remedial. 

High  school  and  college  admission 
requirements  for  both  math  and  sci- 
ence have  been  significantly  lowered 
In  the  past  decade. 

In  an  international  comparative 
study.  American  13-year-olds  scored 
more  poorly  on  a  standardized  test 
than  children  the  same  age  from  EJng- 
land.  Japan.  Belgium.  Australia, 
France,  Scotland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. I  do  not  believe  that  our  stu- 
dents have  become  duller. 

Incidentally,  I  have  eight  children  of 
my  own.  but  only  three  are  still  in 
high  school,  I  do  not  think  the  prob- 
lem is  that  these  students  have 
become  duller  or  that  they  lack  the  in- 
herent capacity  to  be  achievers  In 
these  fields.  The  problem  is  that  we 
need  more  and  better  qualified  teach- 
ers. 

The  number  of  math  teachers  has 
declined  by  77  percent  in  just  10  years, 
and  the  number  of  science  teachers 
has  dropped  65  percent. 

Half  of  our  newly  employed  science 
and  math  teachers  are  unqualified. 
They  were  hired  only  because  no 
qualified  teachers  could  be  found. 

Further.  43  States  have  a  shortage 
of  math  teachers;  42  have  a  shortage 
of  physics  teachers;  38  a  shortage  of 
chemistry  teachers. 

According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  the  national 
turnover  rate  for  classroom  teachers 
In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  6  percent.  If  these  figures 
are  correct,  approximately  17.280  sci- 
ence and  math  teachers  leave  U.S.  sec- 
ondary schools  each  year. 


With  all  these  sUtlstics.  we  can 
easily  imderstand  why  student  per- 
formance has  been  so  poor.  We  need 
more  and  better  teachers,  but  the 
problem  is  getting  worse  all  the  time. 
The  National  Science  Board  inter- 
viewed math  and  science  teachers  and 
found  that  25  percent  plan  to  leave 
their  Jobs  in  the  near  future.  One 
reason  so  many  are  leaving  Is  low  sala- 
ries. According  to  the  NEA.  the  aver- 
age mlnimim  starting  salary  of  public 
secondary  school  teachers  In  the 
United  States  In  1980-81  was  $11,758. 
An  Individual  with  scientific  creden- 
tials can  earn  a  much  higher  salary  In 
a  scientific  or  technical  field. 

I  have  a  deep  concern  that,  ultimate- 
ly, neglect  of  science  and  math  educa- 
tion Is  going  to  affect  America's  stand- 
ard of  living  and  its  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  We  are  already 
buying  much  of  our  high  technology 
goods  and  services  from  countries  like 
Japan.  Our  electronics  Industry  is 
threatened.  Through  Inadequate  edu- 
cation, we  could  very  well  find  our- 
selves losing  the  next  generation  of 
scientists,  technologists,  and  decision- 
makers. 

The  legislative  proposal  that  I  make 
today  will  hopefully  start  to  reverse 
the  trend.  No  Senator  is  more  aware  of 
the  fiscal  constraints  that  our  coimtry 
is  operating  under  than  I.  No  Senator 
worries  more  about  the  effect  of  large 
deficits  than  I.  This  Senator  has  come 
to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  we 
must  plan  for  a  long-term  recovery, 
not  a  2-  or  3-year  cycle.  We  must  make 
an  investment  In  our  science  and  math 
capability  to  insure  that  America  can 
compete  in  the  future  and  that  we  will 
be  prosperous  In  the  future. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
matter  promptly  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Stafford,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Art  and  the 
Humanities,  and  Senator  Hatch,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. I  know  there  will  be  other  ini- 
tiatives, and  when  we  combine  the 
best  features  of  each  we  can  quickly 
report  a  package  that  will  address,  as 
this  statement  indicates,  a  truly  signif- 
icant American  problem. 

I  thank  Senators  Heinz.  Chafee. 
Gorton,  and  Dole  for  joining  me  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  attach  the  proposed 
legislation  and  send  it  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  appropriate  referral,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  248 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ""National  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Excellence  in  Education 
Act  of  1983". 


January  27,  1983 
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SELECTION  or  MERIT  SCHOLARS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized, after  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  to  establish  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  merit  scholars  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  adopt  selection 
procedures  which  are  designed  to  assure 
that— 

(1)  not  to  exceed  ten  Individuals  will  be  se- 
lected from  among  residents  of  each  State 
and  not  to  exceed  five  individuals  will  be  se- 
lected from  among  residents  of  each  con- 
gressional district  in  each  State  (and  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  not  to 
exceed  ten  individuals  will  be  selected:  and 

(2)  each  recipient  of  a  merit  scholarship 
will  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Foun- 
dation under  which  the  recipient  will  agree 
to  pursue  a  career  as  a  teacher  in  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  in  the  field  of 
mathematics  or  science  for  at  least  three 
years  upon  the  completion  of  the  training 
for  which  the  scholarship  was  awarded. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  shall 
submit  the  names  of  individuals  selected  by 
the  Foundation  to  the  appropriate  State 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Mathematics 
and  Science  established  under  title  II  of  this 
Act  for  review  and  approval. 

STIPENDS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  E^ach  student  awarded  a  merit 
scholarship  under  this  title  shall  receive  a 
stipend  which  shall  not  exceed  $2,500  for 
each  academic  year  of  study. 

(b)  A  student  awarded  a  merit  scholarship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
this  Act  only  during  such  period  as  the 
Foundation  finds  that  the  student  is  main- 
taining satisfactory  proficiency  and  devot- 
ing full  time  to  the  study  or  to  the  course  of 
study  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  a 
career  as  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  in  the  field  of  mathematics  or 
science. 

(c)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire reports  containing  such  information 
in  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  time  as 
the  Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary 
from  any  student  awarded  a  merit  scholar- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such 
reports  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  any  appropriate  official  of  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  approved  by 
the  Foundation,  stating  that  such  student  is 
making  satisfactory  progress  in,  and  is  de- 
voting essentially  full  time  to,  the  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  TEACHER  AWARDS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  this  section,  to 
make  experienced  mathematics  and  science 
teacher  awards. 

(b)  Experienced  teacher  awards  made 
under  this  section  shall  be— 

(1)  $5,000  for  teachers  in  elementary  or 
secondary  school  who  have  taught  mathe- 
matics or  science  for  at  least  five  years:  and 

(2)  $10,000  for  teachers  in  elementary  or 
secondary  school  who  have  taught  mathe- 
matics or  science  for  at  least  ten  years. 

(c)  The  Foundation  shall  adopt  selection 
procedures  for  making  the  awards  under 
this  section.  The  selection  procedures  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  designed  to  assure 
that— 

(1)  not  to  exceed  two  awards  will  be  made 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  and  not  to 
exceed  two  awards  will  be  made  under 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  to  individuals 
who  are  residents  of  each  State:  and 


(2)  not  to  exceed  one  award  will  be  made 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  and  not  to 
exceed  one  award  will  be  made  under  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  to  individuals  who  are 
residents  of  each  congressional  district  in 
each  State. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  only 
clause  ( 1 )  of  the  previous  sentence  applies. 

AWARDS  CEREMONY 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  make 
arrangements  to  award  merit  scholarships 
and  experienced  teicher  awards  under  this 
title  at  a  place  in  each  State  which  is  con- 
venient to  the  individuals  selected  to  receive 
such  scholarships  and  awards.  To  the  extent 
possible,  the  award  shall  be  made  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (by  the  Delegate 
in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Resident  Commissioner  In  the  case  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  who 
represent  the  State  or  district,  as  the  case 
may  be,  from  which  the  individuals  come. 

(b)  The  selection  process  shall  be  complet- 
ed and  the  awards  made  during  the  week  of 
April  10  in  each  year,  except  that  the 
awards  shall  be  made  in  the  first  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  such  date. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  the  Foundation  is  au- 
thorized to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  that 
in  no  case  shall  employees  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  em- 
ployees in  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  of 
section  5332  of  such  title; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which 
its  functions  shall  be  carried  out: 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  it  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and  to  use.  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Foundation  under  this  Act: 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code: 

(6)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
be  entered  into  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  5): 

(7)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3324  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code:  and 

(8)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 


(b)  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  its  operations  under  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  108.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $24,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1987. 
TITLE     Il-STATE    COMMISSIONS     ON 

EXCELLENCE  IN  MATHEMATICS  AND 

SCIENCE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  chapter  3  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  relating  to  the  block 
grant  for  the  improvement  of  education  in 
mathematics  and  science,  shall  establish  a 
State  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Science,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)(1)  The  State  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  (or 
if  there  is  no  such  Board,  the  Governor)  and 
shall  be  composed  of— 

(A)  one  scientist. 

(B)  one  science  teacher  who  has  Uught  in 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school  in  the 
State, 

(C)  one  mathematician, 

(D)  one  teacher  of  mathematics  who  has 
taught  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  the  State, 

(E)  a  representative  of  business  and  indus- 
try within  the  State, 

(F)  the  chief  SUte  school  officer,  and 

(G)  one  representative  of  the  education 
community  within  the  State. 

(2)  Each  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
submit  the  names  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  individuals  to  be  appointed  under 
clauses  (A),  (B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
approval  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Commission. 

(3)  Upon  notice  of  approval  of  the  individ- 
uals appointed  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
paragraph  by  the  Foundation,  the  SUte 
Board  of  Education  shall  notify  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  State  Com- 
mission required  by  this  title. 

(c)  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  des- 
ignate an  existing  State  agency,  which  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  this  section,  to 
be  the  State  Commission  for  the  period 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
September  30,  1986. 

STATE  COMMISSION  PUNCTIONS 

Sec.  202.  Each  State  Commission  shall— 
( 1 )  review  the  status  of  education  in  math- 
ematics and  science  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  within  the  State,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  the  number  of.  and  the  need  for, 
qualified  mathematics  and  science  teachers 
within  the  State: 

(B)  the  achievement  levels  in  mathematics 
and  science  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  studenU  within  the  State: 

(C)  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  for 
trained  personnel  who  require  training  in 
science  and  mathematics:  and 

(D)  the  mathematics  and  science  educa- 
tion needs  of  special  populations  of  stu- 
dents, including  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, students  with  limited  English  profi- 
ciency, native  Americans,  and  women: 

(2)  identify,  in  accordance  with  the  appro- 
priate SUte  educational  agency,  local  educa- 
tional agency,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  extent  to  which  current  pro- 
grams and  services  for  education  in  mathe- 


matics   and    science    are    being    furnished 
within  the  SUte  in  a  coordinated  manner: 

(3)  determine  the  most  critical  areas  for 
improvement  in  education  in  mathematics 
and  science  in  the  State: 

(4)  annually  report  to  the  Governor,  the 
State  legislature,  and  the  State  educational 
agency  their  findings,  together  with  a  sUte- 
ment  of  specific  goals  and  priorities  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  education  in 
mathematics  and  science  within  the  State: 

and 

(5)  to  advise  upon  request  the  Governor, 
the  State  legislature,  and  the  SUte  educa- 
tional agency  on  the  sUtus  of  education  in 
mathematics  and  science  and  the  education- 
al Improvemente  achieved  through  projects 
assisted  under  chapter  3  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981. 


NATIONAL  CONPERENCE  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  Education 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  convene  an  annual  confer- 
ence on  excellence  in  mathematic  and  sci- 
ence education  designed  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  each  of  the  State  commissions 
esUblished  under  this  title. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  each  National  Confer- 
ence held  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  activities  of  the  Conference  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Conference  may  deem  appropriate. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1, 1987. 

(b)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  allot  to  each  SUte 
$100,000. 

TITLE  HI-BLOCK  GRANT  FOR  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  EDUCATION  IN 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1981 

Sec.  301.  The  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  is  amended  by 
redesignating  chapter  3,  and  all  references 
thereto,  relating  to  general  provisions,  as 
chapter  4:  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  chapter  2  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  3— Block  Grant  for  the  Improve- 
ment OP  Education  in  Mathematics  and 
Science 

"statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  590.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  provide  a  block  grant  to  States  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  instruction  and  levels 
of  achievement  in  mathematics  and  science 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  State. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  590A.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  October  1, 1987. 

"ALLOTMENTS  TO  THE  STATES 

"Sec.  590B.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  in  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve— 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  for  pay- 
mente  to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and 

•(B)  0.5  per  centum  for  payments  for  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  Indian  schools  under  sec- 
tion 590G, 


to  be  allotted  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective needs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  an  addi- 
tional amount,  not  to  exceed  4.5  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  590G. 

"(3)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
SecreUry  shall  allot  to  each  SUte  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age 
population  of  the  SUte  bears  to  the  school- 
age  population  of  all  SUtes.  except  that  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  an  amount 
equal  to  0.5  per  centum  of  such  remainder. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  school-age  population" 
means  the  population  aged  five  through  sev- 
enteen. 

"(2)  The  term  'SUtes'  Includes  the  fifty 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


"IN-STATE  ALLOCATIONS 

"Sec.  590C.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  each  SUte's  allotment  shall  be 
available  to  the  SUte  educational  agency 
for  activities  and  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science  within  the  SUte  at  the  SUte 
level. 

"(bKl)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
distribute  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of 
each  SUte's  allotment  to  local  educational 
agencies  within  SUte  according  to  the  rela- 
tive enrollments  in  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  within  the  school  districU  of  such 
agencies,  adjusted,  in  accordance  with  crite- 
ria approved  by  the  Secretary,  to  provide 
higher  per  pupil  allocations  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  have  the  greatest 
numbers  or  percentages  of  children  whose 
education  imposes  a  higher  than  average 
cost  per  child,  such  as— 

"(A)  children  from  low-income  families. 

"(B)  children  living  in  economically  de- 
pressed urban  and  rural  areas,  and 

"(C)  children  living  In  sparsely  populated 
areas.  ^ 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  criteria 
suggested  by  the  SUte  educational  agency 
for  adjusting  allocations  under  subsection 
(a)  if  such  criteria  are  reasonably  calculated 
to  produce  an  equiuble  distribution  of 
funds  with  reference  to  the  factors  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (1). 

•(3)  To  the  extent  practicable,  each  SUte 
educational  agency  shall  use  the  same  crite- 
ria established  under  section  565  of  this  Act. 
"(c)  From  the  allotment  of  the  SUte 
under  section  590B  during  each  fiscal  year, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  distrib- 
ute to  each  local  educational  agency  which 
has  submitted  an  application  as  required  in 
section  590E  the  amount  of  its  allocation  as 

determined  under  subsection  (b). 

"AtrrHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  590D.  (a)  Each  SUte  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agency  shall 
use  funds  under  this  chapter  to  develop  and 
implement  a  comprehensive  program,  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  and  priorities  of  the 
appropriate  State  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Mathematics  and  Science,  designed 
to  improve  education  in  mathematics  and 
science  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  State  including  area  vocation- 
al schools.  ,.  J  ■ 

"(b)  In  addition  to  programs  described  in 
subsection  (a),  programs  and  activities  au- 
thorized under  this  chapter  include— 

"(1)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
State  loan  fund  or  grant  program  to  assist 
StudenU  who  want  to  prepare  to  become 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science  and  ex- 
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'PARTICIPA1  tON  OP  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

•Sec.  590P.  The  provisions  of  section  557 
of  this  Act  si  tall  apply  to  the  financial  as- 
sistance mad<  available  under  this  chapter. 

"SECKETA  RY'S  DISCRETIONARY  PUNDS 

•Sec.  590G,  Prom  the  funds  reserved  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  590B(  i).  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  carry  out,  directly  or  through  grants  to 
or  contracts  \  rith  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies,  ii  stitutions  of  higher  education. 


and  other  public  and  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions,  progrmms  and 
projects  which  are  designed  to  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
Such  programs  and  projects  may  include— 

"(1)  research  and  curriculum  development 
of  education  in  mathematics  and  science  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

"(2)  the  dissemination  of  information 
from  effective  projects,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  new  and  improved  methods  devel- 
oped, with  assistance  made  available  under 
this  chapter, 

"(3)  addressing  the  special  needs  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  Indian  schools, 

"(4)  technical  assistance  to  State  Commis- 
sions on  Excellence  in  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence, and 

"(5)  administration  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  chapter.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
on  his  initiative  in  this  respect  and 
those  who  have  joined  with  him.  I 
urge  its  prompt  consideration,  and  I 
pledge  to  them  my  effort  as  well  as  to 
see  that  this  matter  is  addressed  ap- 
propriately. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  my  distinguished 
colleague's  proposal  to  address  the 
crisis  in  American  math  and  science 
education.  As  always,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  drafted  leg- 
islation that  is  not  only  sound  policy 
but  is  also  fiscally  responsible. 

The  perceived  crisis  in  math  and  sci- 
ence education  and  technology  train- 
ing provoked  a  flurry  of  legislative 
proposals  in  the  97th  Congress,  and 
for  good  reason.  Our  current  short- 
comings in  these  areas  are  already 
having  grave  repercussions  for  educa- 
tion, employment,  productivity,  and 
national  security.  Of  the  35  or  so  bills 
that  crossed  my  desk  dealing  with  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  problem,  none 
dealt  simultaneously  with  short-  and 
long-term  solutions  and  with  political 
and  fiscal  realities.  I  believe  that  this 
bill,  the  National  Math  and  Science 
Excellence  in  Education  Act  of  1983,  is 
a  responsible,  comprehensive  vehicle 
for  addressing: 

First,  the  immediate  need  of  over- 
coming the  present  inadequacy  of 
math  and  science  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by 
providing  incentives  and  funds  for  the 
training  of  current  and  future  teach- 
ers; 

Second,  the  long-term  need  through 
the  commissions  on  excellence  to  de- 
velop a  consistent  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  meeting  the  national  and  re- 
gional demands  for  technologically 
proficient  graduates;  and 

Third,  the  political  and  fiscal  reali- 
ties that  we  face  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tional governance. 

There  is  widespread  agreement 
across  America  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  letting  our  technological  superiority 
slip  through  our  hands.  The  threat  is 
not  only  economic  in  terms  of  increas- 


ingly competitive  Japanese  and  West 
Oerman  industry,  but,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  it  is  also  strategic  in 
terms  of  our  national  security.  We  can 
continue  to  spend  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  developing  futuristic 
weaponry;  but  if  we  do  not  upgrade 
the  technological  capacity  of  young 
people  entering  the  labor  market  and 
the  military  service,  all  of  our  sophisti- 
cated hardware  will  be  useless.  In 
short,  we  will  be  defenseless  if  we  do 
not  take  action  to  improve  education 
and  training  at  all  levels. 

America  is  a  world  power  because  it 
has  capitalized  upon  its  human  re- 
sources in  the  past.  We  cannot  afford 
to  retreat  from  our  commitment  to 
our  human  capital.  The  richess  of 
training  provided  to  our  most  impor- 
tant natural  resource— our  children— is 
a  far  more  important  variable  in  deter- 
mining our  future  national  productivi- 
ty than  any  other  of  our  dwindling 
natural  resources. 

I  have  a  fairly  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  education.  It  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  fundamental 
groundwork  for  excellence  in  any  sub- 
ject area  must  be  done  at  a  very  early 
age.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  not 
be  tempted  to  devote  all  our  energies 
to  cosmetic  fixes  at  the  Secondary 
level.  The  basic  enthusiasm  for  learn- 
ing calculus  or  physics  or  aeronautical 
engineering  grows  out  of  stimulating, 
exciting  instruction  in  first,  second, 
and  third  grades.  Teachers  cannot  in- 
spire that  enthusiasm  unless  they 
themselves  are  comfortable  with  their 
own  expertise.  Only  then  can  they  en- 
courage unlimited  inquiry  from  their 
students.  I  would  hope  that  he  Com- 
missions on  Math  and  Science  Excel- 
lence will  emphasize  those  fundamen- 
tals as  they  develop  National  and 
State  plans. 

The  Commissions'  agenda  must  also 
include  a  goal  of  determining  the 
future  technological  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  their  respective  regions 
and  States.  The  enthusiasm  generated 
in  the  early  grades  must  be  channeled 
into  areas  of  advanced  training  in  sec- 
ondary, vocational,  and  postsecondary 
education  for  which  there  will  be 
future  demand.  We  can  project,  for  in- 
stance, a  shortfall  of  200,000  engineer- 
ing graduates  by  1985.  These  and 
other  projections  must  be  assimilated 
into  any  plan  the  Commissions  devel- 
op. 

I  have  concentrated  up  to  now  on 
the  contributions  America's  educators 
must  make  to  this  effort.  Our  educa- 
tors are  themselves  a  cherished  natu- 
ral resource  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  we  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  best  and  most  en- 
thusiastic among  them  with  teaching 
awards.  But  our  often  harried  educa- 
tors cannot  solve  this  crisis  alone. 

I  am  as  committed  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  is  to  calling  upon 


the  private  sector  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  this  effort.  Parent  involvement 
and  corporate  school  volunteerism  are 
established  featiu-es  of  school  pro- 
grams all  over  the  countt-y.  In  this 
area  of  math  and  science  education, 
however,  public/private  partnerships 
are  essential.  Business  and  industry, 
which  benefit  from  better  trained 
future  employees,  must  go  beyond  ad 
hoc  involvement.  We  must  encourage 
scientific  and  mathematical  experts  to 
volunteer  time  in  the  public  schools 
through  seminars,  demonstrations, 
and  team  teaching  with  regular  class- 
room teachers. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  Senator  Do- 
MENici  and  Senator  Chafee  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  I  am  pleased 
that  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  as  well  as  the 
administration  have  shown  their  com- 
mitment to  improving  math  and  sci- 
ence education.  The  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished    chairman     and     ranking 
members    of    both    the    Senate    and 
House  Education  Committees,  as  well 
as    the    President,    have    introduced 
their  own  initiatives  gives  me  great 
confidence  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  make  its  crucial  contribution 
to    resolving    the    educational    crisis 
facing  our  Nation.* 
•  Mr.    CHAPEE.   Mr.   President,   im- 
proving the  ability  of  American  indus- 
try to  compete  in  the  rapidly  changing 
field  of  high  technology  is  one  of  the 
most   critical   challenges   confronting 
our    Nation    today.    I    was    recently 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
chair  hearings  on  this  subject  in  the 
Senate    Finance   Committee.   Several 
steps  can  and  must  be  taken  in  an 
effort  to  bolster  our  ability  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  high  technology  indus- 
tries for  skilled  manpower.  None  of 
these  steps  could  be  more  crucial  than 
to  insure  that  our  future  supply  of 
skilled  labor— scientists,  engineers,  and 
computer  specialists— is  met  adequate- 
ly. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  ab- 
solutely vital  that  our  young  people 
receive  a  strong  foundation  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  technology.  While 
the  demand  for  a  scientific  and  engi- 
neering work  force  has  risen  dramati- 
cally, there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  capacity  of  our  education 
system  to  meet  this  demand  is  falling. 
I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  recent 
reports  which  reveal  an  alarming  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  mathematics 
and  science  instructors  in  our  second- 
ary schools.  Not  only  are  teachers  in 
short  supply,  but  many  required  re- 
training to  improve  their  skills  in  this 
critical  field. 

We  must  make  a  serious  effort  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  declining  student 
test  scores  by  bolstering  the  ability  of 
our  education  system  to  improve  the 
scientific  and  technical  skills  of  our 
yoimg  people.  The  legislation  which 
has   been   introduced   by   my   distin- 


guished colleague  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Domenici,  represents  a  timely 
and  significant  step  forward  in  demon- 
strating the  Federal  commitment  in 
this  important  area,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

In  establishing  a  system  to  award 
scholarships  to  those  committed  to  be- 
coming Instructors  in  mathematics 
and  science,  the  bill  will  provide  a  cru- 
cial incentive  to  attract  talented 
people  and  help  meet  the  acute  short- 
age which  exists.  The  bill's  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  an  award  pro- 
gram for  outstanding  teachers  will 
help  to  provide  public  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  their  role  and  to 
motivate  others  to  enter  the  field.  The 
bill's  provision  for  scholarship  selec- 
tions—enabling State  commissions  to 
approve  those  selected  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation— addresses  the 
need  for  the  joint  participation  of 
State  government  and  the  education 
community  along  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  process.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.   Boren,   and   Mr.   Duren- 
berger): 
S.  249.  A  bill  entitled  the  Employee 
Educational  Assistance  Extension  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EMPLOYEE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  introducing  the  Employ- 
ee Educational  Assistance  Extension 
Act. 

This  bill  will  make  permanent  tax 
rules  enacted  in  1978  applicable  to  em- 
ployees who  receive  educational  assist- 
ance from  their  employers.  Those 
rules  expire  E>ecember  31.  1983.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  included  a  provi- 
sion dealing  with  the  taxation  of  edu- 
cational assistance  provided  for  em- 
ployees by  employers.  These  rules 
became  section  127  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Generally,  that  section 
provides  that  educational  assistance 
provided  by  the  Employer  is  tax  free 
to  the  employee  if  the  educational  as- 
sistance program  is  operated  in  com- 
pliance with  several  restrictions.  For 
example,  the  educational  assistance 
offered  by  the  employer  may  not  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  officers,  share- 
holders, or  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
makes  that  section  permanent,  and 
also  makes  a  few  revisions  to  it  so  that 
it  can  better  achieve  its  original  pur- 
pose. 
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BACKGROUND 

The  purpose  of  the  section  made 
permanent  by  this  bUl  is  to  encourage 
employees,  especially  women,  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  and  unskilled 
persons,  to  take  advantage  of  opportu- 
nities for  self-improvement  provided 
by  their  employers.  It  has  clarified  a 


confusing  and  ambiguous  area  of  the 
law. 

Employer  programs  providing  tui- 
tion assistance  for  employees  are 
common.  They  exist  in  about  90  per- 
cent of  corporations  with  more  than 
500  employees,  and  75  percent  of  com- 
panies with  between  100  and  500  em- 
ployees. They  are  also  common  for 
employees  of  smaller  companies,  all 
levels  of  government,  and  nonprofit 
organizations. 

Courses  provided  by  employers  pro- 
vide important  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  for  employees  at  all 
levels.  The  programs  are  typically 
available  for  all  fulltime  employees, 
with  little  or  no  minimum  service  re- 
quirement. The  programs  have  tradi- 
tionally been  open  to  hourly  employ- 
ees, union  members,  and  clerical  and 
technical  employees. 

Most  of  the  programs  require  that 
the  course  bears  some  relation  to 
present  or  future  job  duties.  Typically, 
the  courses  are  subsidized  by  employ- 
ers to  enable  the  employee  to  prepare 
for  a  promotion.  The  courses  in  great- 
est demand  are  engineering,  manage- 
ment, general  business  courses,  ac- 
counting, and  technical  courses  such 
as  drafting  and  blueprint  reading. 

When  some  people  first  hear  of  em- 
ployer provided  educational  assistance, 
they  envision  basketweaving  or  snake 
charming  courses.  However,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  employers  simply 
do  not  provide  frivolous  courses. 

THE  PROBLEMS  BEPORE  ISTS 

Before  enactment  of  section  127,  the 
tax  rules  applicable  to  tuition  assist- 
ance programs  were  confusing,  diffi- 
cult to  administer  equitably,  and  had  a 
disproportionately  harsh  effect  on 
women,  members  of  minority  groups, 
and  persons  without  skills. 

The  general  rule  was  that  the  cost  of 
training  was  taxable  to  the  employee 
unless  the  training  was  related  to  his 
or  her  current  job.  Because  the  em- 
ployee was  liable  for  tax  on  the  tuition 
payment,  the  employer  was,  in  turn, 
required  to  withhold  more  from  the 
employee's  paycheck  when  the  tuition 
assistance  was  provided.  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  was  announced  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Reve- 
nue Rulings  76-71,  76-352.  and  78-184. 

The  "job  related"  distinction  was 
unfair.  There  was  no  shortage  of  im- 
portant and  fascinating  job  related— 
tax  free— training  opporttmities  for 
senior  executives.  But  it  was  a  differ- 
ent story  for  people  further  down  the 
company  ladder.  If  a  person  with  little 
or  no  work  experience  employed  in  an 
entry-level  position  received  training 
to  advance  to  vitually  any  other  job 
with  an  employer,  the  value  of  the 
training  was  taxable.  This  discouraged 
self-improvement. 

Similarly,  if  a  typist  received  train- 
ing to  become  a  secretary,  or  if  a  secre- 
tary received  training  in  a  paralegal 
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progr&m.  t  might  be  considered  not 
Job  relatec . 

The  job  related  distinction  was  am- 
biguous. 1 1  many  cases  there  was  no 
agreement  as  to  when  to  subject  an 
employee  to  withholding,  even  where 
the  tuition  assistance  program  was 
identical  rom  one  company  to  an- 
other. Thi  5  led  to  differing  interpreta- 
tions of  til  B  law  from  company  to  com- 
pany, an(  from  audit  to  audit.  It 
raised  the  risk  that  an  employee  would 
have  rightfully  believed  tuition  re- 
ceived wai  not  taxable,  only  to  find 
out  montl  s  or  years  later  that  it  was. 

Those  lurt  most  were  unskilled 
workers,  v  omen,  and  minorities.  They 
would  be  ess  likely  to  have  a  skill  to 
which  trai  ling  could  relate.  They  were 
also  more  likely  to  have  low  paying, 
undesirable  jobs.  And  they  were  less 
likely  to  rarticipate  in  a  program,  if. 
the  day  tiaining  began,  the  employer 
withheld  in  additional  amount  from 
their  smal  paycheck  to  cover  the  Fed- 
eral tax  ii  iposed  on  the  training.  For 
example.  «  1977  study  of  57  education- 
al assistaice  programs  by  the  Ameri- 
can Tele  shone  «fc  Telegraph  Co. 
showed  til  at  employees  not  subject  to 
withholdii  ig  were  three  times  as  likely 
to  particii  ate  as  employees  subject  to 
withholdii  ig. 

REVENUE  ACT  OF  1978 

Section  164  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978  created  new  Internal  Revenue 
Code  secti  ■m  127  addressing  this  prob- 
lem. Secti  )n  127  provides  that,  if  sev- 
eral safei  :uards  are  complied  with, 
that  educational  assistance  provided 
by  emploj  ers  is  tax  free  to  employees. 
One  of  th'  \  restrictions  is  that  the  pro- 
gram may  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
officers,  s  lareholders,  or  highly  com- 
pensated pmployees.  Another  restric- 
tion is  tha^  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  benef  ts  of  the  program  may  go  to 
persons  w  lo  own  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  cor  ipany.  Further,  the  program 
may  not  provide  sports,  games  or 
hobby  coi  rses. 

The  ne^ '  statute  has  worked  well.  It 
has  prove  i  easy  to  administer  for  the 
IRS,  and  understandable  to  employ- 
ers. Best  ( f  all,  it  has  resolved  the  puz- 
zling and  punitive  features  of  prior 
law  whic  1  discouraged  self -improve- 
ment by  V  orkers. 

CHAl  GES  raOPOSED  BY  THIS  BILL 

I  believ<  section  127  can  be  improved 
in  a  few  respects.  First,  it  should  be 
made  easi  er  for  educational  assistance 
to  be  proi  ided  with  a  cafeteria  plan  or 
a  flexibh  benefit  program.  Current 
law  requi  es  that  educational  benefits 
not  be  0  :fered  as  an  alternative  to 
items  includable  in  gross  income,  such 
as  wages  This  bill  deletes  that  re- 
quiremen ,.  This  increases  the  likeli- 
hood tha^  educational  assistance  will 
be  providid  by  employers  in  cafeteria 
or  flexibli :  benefit  plans. 

The  bil  also  provides  that  benefits 
provided  o  spouses  or  family  members 
of  emploj  ees  will  be  tax  free.  Current- 


ly, educational  assistance  benefits  are 
tax  free  only  if  provided  to  the  em- 
ployee. This  change  will  help  encour- 
age employers  to  provide  opportunities 
for  self-employment  beyond  the  em- 
ployees themselves.  This  change  is  not 
intended  to  have  any  adverse  effect  on 
tuition  remission  programs  sponsored 
by  educational  institutions  for  employ- 
ees, and  members  of  their  family.  The 
taxation  of  these  programs  has  been 
governed  for  many  years  by  Treasury 
Regulations  1.117-3(a). 

Section  127  currently  provides  that 
qualified  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams may  not  reimburse  the  cost  of 
meals,  travel  or  lodging.  This  bill  de- 
letes this  restriction.  I  believe  the  re- 
striction is  a  mistake.  It  discriminates 
against  employees  in  locations  away 
from  educational  institutions  who 
must  travel  to  obtain  needed  training, 
and  incur  expenses  for  meals  and  lodg- 
ing. Further,  it  makes  administration 
of  these  programs  more  convoluted  if 
the  employer  must  treat  educational 
assistance  and  associated  meals,  lodg- 
ing or  travel  separately. 

CONCLnSION 

Our  Nation's  employers  are  making 
a  giant  contribution  toward  the  educa- 
tion of  workers.  They  are  helping  em- 
ployees at  all  levels  improve  them- 
selves. The  educational  assistance  tax 
rules  enacted  in  1978  are  an  important 
part  of  encouraging  employers  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  this  responsibility.  I 
hope  Congress  will  consider  this  legis- 
lation and  enact  it  in  a  timely  manner 
to  avoid  needless  confusion  for  individ- 
ual taxpayers  and  employers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  249 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Modification  of  exclusion  from 
gross  income  of  educational  assistance. 

(a)  Educational  Assistance  por  Spouses 
AND  Dependents  op  Employees.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
127  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams) is  amended  by  inserting  ".  his 
spouse,  or  his  dependents"  after  "employee" 
the  second  place  it  appears. 

(2)  CONPORMING  AMENDMENTS.- 

(A)  Section  127(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  their  spouses,  or 
their  dependents"  after  "employees"  the 
second  place  it  appears. 

(B)  Section  127(c)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  his  spouse,  or  his 
dependents"  after  "employee"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(b)  Elimination  op  Prohibition  op  Other 
Benefits  as  an  Alternative.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  Section 
127  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (4)  and  redesignating  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respec- 
tively. 


(2)        CONPORMINC        AMENDMENT.— Section 

127(bKl)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(5)". 

(c)  Elimination  op  Disallowance  op  Pay- 
ments POR  Meals,  Lodging  or  Travel.— Sec- 
tion 127(cKl)  of  such  Code  U  amended  by 
deleting  ".  or  meals,  lodging,  or  transporU- 
tion". 

(d)  Claripicatioh  op  Deduction  to  Em- 
ployer.—Paragraph  (7)  of  Section  127(c) 
(relating  to  disallowance  of  excluded 
amounts  as  credit  or  deduction)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  allowed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  allowed  to 
the  employee",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "excluded  from 
Income"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ex- 
cluded from  the  gross  income  of  the  em- 
ployee". 

(e)  Elimination  op  Termination  Date  for 
EXCLUSION  OP  Educational  Assistance 
Prom  Gross  Income.— Subsection  (d)  of  Sec- 
tion 127  of  such  Code  is  repealed. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  Subsections 
(a)  through  (d)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1985. 
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By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Hart,  Mr.   Nickles, 
and  Mr.  CocHRAit): 
S.  250.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

legislation  to  abolish  the  synthetic  fuels 
corporation 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Hart,  Sena- 
tor Nickles,  and  Senator  Cochran,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  and 
return  its  assets  to  the  Treasury.  This 
is  the  same  bill  that  I  introduced  last 
year  with  Senator  Armstrong. 

Last  year,  when  Senator  Armstrong 
and  I  introduced  this  bill,  I  said  that 
the  United  States  could  not  afford  a 
huge,  technologically  primitive,  feder- 
ally subsidized  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try. Now,  even  major  elements  of  the 
synthetic  fuels  industry  itself  have 
come  aroimd  to  our  view. 

Although  the  Corporation  has  been 
In  full  operation  for  a  year,  it  has  yet 
to  make  one  project  commitment.  Its 
two  most  promising  projects,  the 
Breckinridge  H-coal  plant  and  the 
Hampshire  energy  project,  were  aban- 
doned when  their  private  sponsors, 
Ashland  and  Sohio,  decided  that  the 
projects  no  longer  made  economic 
sense.  These  companies  were  not  alone 
in  jumping  off  the  synthetic  fuels 
bandwagon.  Last  year,  Exxon  closed 
down  the  Colony  Oil  Shale  project. 
Eastern  Pipeline  Co.  withdrew  its  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  application 
and  numerous  other  projects  were 
shut  down,  delayed  or  cut  back. 

Even  with  its  generous  program  of 
loan  and  price  guarantees  and  other 
incentives,  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration has  had  to  launch  an  out  reach 
program  to  drum  up  demand  for  its 
still  unused  funds. 


Despite  the  industry's  unpromising 
record,  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion is  determined  to  give  its  money 
away  before  it  is  taken  away  by  Con- 
gress. In  order  to  speed  up  the  process, 
they  have  relaxed  requirements  and 
lowered  criteria  which  had  previously 
been  used  to  screen  out  unqualified 
projects. 

Even  worse,  according  to  a  story  in 
SynPuels,  the  Corporation  expects 
that  it  will  give  almost  all  of  its  assist- 
ance in  the  form  for  above-market- 
price  guarantees.  Instead  of  being  a 
"no  cost"  program,  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation's  executive  vice 
president  said  it  will  "have  to  make 
good  on  most  of  the  $15  billion  in  con- 
tingent liabilities  it  is  expected  to 
commit."  ,     , 

Mr.  President,  the  synthetic  fuels 
program  poses  large  risks  for  the 
Treasury  but  yields  pitifully  little  in 
the  way  of  energy  independence.  The 
first  three  projects  which  will  get  let- 
ters of  intent  for  assistance  together 
provide  less  than  15,000  barrels  per 
day  of  synthetic  fuel  at  a  potential 
cost  of  $556  million. 
At  a  time  of  economic  crisis,  we 
^nnot  afford  such  speculative  frills. 
The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

ZoRiNSKY.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 

Wilson,    Mr.    Grassley,    and 

Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  251.  A  bill  to  require  the  export 
sale  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owned  dairy  products,  expand  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities, 
expand  authority  for  the  use  abroad 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks,  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  report  on  the  use  of  export 
subsidies  by  foreign  nations;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

agricultural  export  equity  act  of  1983 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  entitled  the  "Agricul- 
tural Export  Equity  Act  of  1983"  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Zorin- 
sky.  Hawkins,  and  Wilson  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  Senator  Grass- 
ley  who  attended  the  ministerial  trade 
negotiations  with  me  in  Geneva  last 
November,  and  Senator  Cohen. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is 
twofold.  First.  Congress  must  take  de- 
cisive action  to  induce  other  nations  to 
curtail  their  use  of  export  subsidies  in 
agricultural  trade.  Such  practices  un- 
dermine the  price-comparative  advan- 
tage of  U.S.  agricultural  commodity 
and  product  exports.  Congress  must 
undertake  unilateral  actions  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  so  as  to  discourage  the 


further  spread  of  predatory  trade 
practices.  Our  failure  to  do  this  will 
not  only  result  in  the  undermining  of 
the  world  trading  system  but  will  also 
result  in  permanent  reducton  of  the 
agricultural  production  capacity  of  the 
United  States  as  U.S.  export  sales  are 
replaced  by  subsidized  sales  from 
other  countries. 

Obviously,  both  of  those  situations 
are  unacceptable  to  the  United  States. 
And,  it  is  the  assessment  of  most  agri- 
cultural trade  specialists  that  those 
nations  employing  predatory  export 
subsidies  will  not  change  their  ways 
unless    they    are    certain    that    the 
United  States  is  serious  when  it  says 
that  their  right  to  swing  their  export 
subsidy  fist  ends  at  Uncle  Sam's  nose. 
Second,  we  must  use  every  appropri- 
ate means  at  our  disposal  to  encourage 
and  expand  the  export  volume  and 
value  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products.  The  value  of  U.S.  agricultur- 
al exports  in  fiscal  year  1982  was  $39 
billion,  a  decline  of  almost  $5  billion 
from  the  1981  level.  This  represents 
the  first  year-to-year  decline  in  this 
export  figure  In  more  than  a  decade. 
In  the  current  year.  USDA  is  project- 
ing a  further  decline  to  $37  blUlon. 
This  is  also  undesirable,  and  we  must 
imdertake  every  practical  effort  to  en- 
courage as  much  agricultural  export 
trade    as    is    competitively    possible. 
Every  billion  dollars  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports means  35,000  jobs  for  Americans, 
I  might  add. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  will  ever  have  a  completely 
free  trading  system  in  the  world,  it  is 
realistic  to  expect  free  trade  to  be  a 
guiding  principal  for  all  nations. 
Indeed,  freedom  and  fairness  In  trade 
have  been  the  hallmark  of  U.S.  trade 
policy  for  some  35  years. 

However,  for  a  number  of  years  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy  has 
had  to  suffer  the  Increasingly  unfair 
trading  practices  of  competitor  na- 
tions. The  problem  has  been  one  with 
which  those  of  us  active  In  foreign 
trade  Issues  have  struggled  repeated- 
ly—mostly in  frustration.  However,  in 
recent  years  the  use  of  export  subsi- 
dies by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  other  nations  has  gotten 
out  of  hand. 

That  Is  the  reason  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen— at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
and  other  U.S.  trade  officials— attend- 
ed the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  in  Geneva  last  November. 
The  noncompetitive  and  predatory 
trading  practices  employed  by  other 
nations  have  become  intolerable,  and 
the  consensus  of  thinking  in  the 
United  States  was  that  we  must  force- 
fully make  that  point. 

This  legislation  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  GATT  Ministerial.  The  message 
we  received  from  those  who  are  under- 
mining the  world  trading  system  with 


massive  export  subsidies  was  this:  "We 
are  not  going  to  change  our  policies, 
and  in  fact,  we  are  not  even  going  to 
discuss  them." 

Our  message  in  return  was:  "Make 
no  mistake,  we  Intend  to  stand  up  for 
our  Interests." 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  a 
reasonable  but  decisive  effort  to 
induce  those  who  are  placing  free  and 
fair  world  trade  in  jeopardy  to  come  to 
the  bargaining  table. 

After  the  GATT  meetings.  I  an- 
nounced that  I  Intended  to  prepare 
this  legislation.  Hearings  were  held  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1982.  to  hear  assessments  of  the 
GATT  Ministerial.  Those  assessments 
were  uniformly  discouraging  with  re- 
spect to  movement  on  solutions  to  the 
trade  problems,  specifically  in  agricul- 
ture, without  further  actions  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

The  increased  concern  on  the  part  of 
Congress  has  gotten  the  attention  of 
the  Europeans.  They  have  begun  to 
come  to  the  table.  A  meeting  to  discuss 
these  trade  Issues  was  held  In  Brussels 
on  December  9-10.  A  foUowup  meeting 
was  held  In  Washington  on  January 
11-12,  1983.  Of  course,  nothing  con- 
crete has  developed  from  these  meet- 
ings; a  work  program  has  not  been  es- 
tablished. But,  it  seems  that  the  Euro- 
peans and  others  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  serious  when  we 
say  their  predatory  practices  are  Intol- 
erable. 

This    minor    progress,    however.    Is 
likely  to  be  short  lived  if  we  do  not 
continue  to  move  decisively.  Legisla- 
tion mandating  a  number  of  specific 
unilateral  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Stetes  is  needed  to  keep  the 
momentum   going   and   convince   our 
trading  partners  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness. ^  ^ 
The  bill  has  a  number  of  distinct  but 
mutually  consistent  features,  and  en- 
compasses  ideas   and   proposals   that 
have   been   discussed   in   agricultural 
trading  circles  for  quite  some  time. 
For  instance,  the  bill  strengthens  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  assistance  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  that  is  in  legislation  I 
authored  which  subsequently  became 
part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1982.  Other  sections  re- 
quire the  direct  sale  of  Government- 
owned  dairy  products  on  the  world 
market  and  broaden  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  authority  to  donate  agri- 
cultural commodities  abroad  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes.  Selling  Govern- 
ment  dairy   stocks   is   an   idea   long 
touted  by  dairymen,  and  it  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  arrived. 

Then,  there  Is  authority  for  an 
export  PIK  program— a  payment-in- 
kind  utilization  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  owned  stocks  for  an 
export  bonus  plan.  The  idea  for  an 
export  PIK  was  first  contained  in  leg- 
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inti  }duced  in  the  second  ses- 
I7th  Congress  by  Senators 
HuDDLZSTON,  the  chair- 
Subcommittee  on  Produc- 
and  Stabilization  on 
the     ranking     minority 
the  Agriculture  Commit- 
I  want  to  emphasize 
the  development  of  this 
properly    extend    to 

gentlemen. 

if  the  EEC  and  other 

employ  predatory  export 

not    discipline    their 

practices      either 

own  good  judgment  or 

unilateral    actions    we 

the  absence  of  the  exer- 

good  judgment,  there  is  no 

trade  relations  between 

States  and  those  countries 

to  such  a  degree  that 

long-term  consequences 

(idversely  affect  the  wordd 

world  security. 

be  avoided,  and  so  we 

neasures  to  induce  thgse 

used  free  and  fair  trade  to 

bargaining  table.  We  must 

an  effective  and  meaning- 

to  set  in  motion  poli- 

1  restore  equity  to  agricul- 

.  We  will  not  be  taken  se- 

this  unless  we  demon- 

to  employ  meas- 

get  our  trading  partners 

table.  They  have 

of  our  complaints.  Now 

to  deliver— and  that  very 

Congress  must  mandate 

actions,     patterned 

competitors  own  practices, 

and  others  who   use 

will  find  painful  and 

our  producers  by  in- 

exports. 

clearly  there  are  cer- 
and  countries  where 
export  subsidies  is  unmis- 
an  immediate  response  is 
The  actions  mandated  by 
examples.  Beyond  that, 
need  comprehensive  in- 
on    which    countries    are 
types  of  export  subsidies, 
is  occurring, 
ion  will  do  both.  It  pro- 
where  there  is  immedi- 
it  also  provides  for  corn- 
information  so  that  any 
which  become  neces- 
appropriately  focused, 
background,  let  me  dis- 
the  specifics  of  the  bill. 
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I  AIRY  PRODUCT  SALES 

1  las  a  number  of  major  pro- 
first  provision  directs  the 
Agriculture  to  sell  on  the 
market  a  minimum  of  150,000 
of  dairy  products  owned 
Coi^odity  Credit  Corporation 
the  fiscal  years   1983-84. 
would  be  at  prices  the  Sec- 
appropriate  but  not 
he  minimum  prices  under 


dete  rmines 


the  international  dairy  arrangement 
negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT).  The  international 
dairy  arrangement  is  an  agreement 
among  major  dairy  product  exporters 
not  to  sell  dairy  products  such  as 
cheese,  butter,  and  nonfat  dry  milk, 
below  certain  agreed  upon  minimum 
prices.  Also,  under  the  bill  the  Secre- 
tary is  to  report  semiannually  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees on  the  status  of  these  sales. 

The  current  dairy  product  surplus 
that  is  being  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  138  percent 
above  CCC's  stock  levels  for  1980  and 
46  percent  above  the  stock  levels  for 
1981.  Furthermore,  the  near-term  out- 
look is  for  the  surplus  to  continue  to 
grow.  It  is  imperative  that  these  large 
surpluses  be  reduced. 

The  consequence  of  not  selling  part 
of  our  surplus  dairy  stocks  on  the 
world  market  is  increased  costs  in 
terms  of  storage,  interest,  and  deterio- 
ration of  quality  characteristics. 

Congress  acted  wisely  last  year  in 
amending  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  authority  for  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  donate  sur- 
plus dairy  stocks  to  needy  individuals 
in  foreign  countries.  I  believe  we 
should  go  a  step  further  and  supple- 
ment this  authority  by  requiring  the 
sale  of  CCC  owned  dairy  stoclu  on  the 
world  market. 

This  will  place  the  United  States  in 
the  position  of  meeting  the  actions  of 
the  EEC  with  similar  actions.  The 
EEC  sells  its  surplus  dairy  products  on 
the  world  market  below  its  domestic 
support  price  level  through  the  use  of 
export  subsidies.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  not  act  ac- 
cordingly in  order  to  reduce  our  bur- 
densome surplus  while  at  the  same 
time  assuring  that  we  meet  our  inter- 
national obligations  by  not  selling 
below  the  minimum  prices  specified  in 
the  International  Dairy  Arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  to  clarify  our  intent 
with  respect  to  the  international  sale 
of  dairy  products,  this  action  would 
clearly  signal  our  resolve— and  also  re- 
lieve the  taxpayer  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing these  stocks.  However,  it  is  our 
intent  that  this  be  implemented,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  in  a 
way  that  protects  such  nations  as  New 
Zealand  who  have  supported  and  en- 
couraged free,  fair  trade. 

Such  a  dairy  sale  has  received  strong 
support  in  Congress.  The  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1983  both  encouraged  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  existing  authorities 
to  sell  our  surplus  dairy  products  over- 
seas. On  December  20,  1982,  the 
Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolution  524 
authored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
which  strongly  encouraged  the  Secre- 


tary to  make  such  sales.  The  resolu- 
tion was  approved  without  objection. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  PROMOTIOK 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  current  law  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  export  assistance  for  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products 
and  to  target  the  use  of  those  funds. 
Under  the  bill  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  dairy  products  required  under 
the  previous  provision  would  be  used 
for  assistance  in  promoting  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports.  Both  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  would  be  el- 
igible to  receive  this  export  assistance. 
These  funds  would  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  help  U.S. 
exporters  equalize  the  predatory  price 
and  credit  subsidies  used  by  other  na- 
tions to  undercut  the  U.S.  price  advan- 
tage. For  example,  the  funds  could  be 
used  for  expansion  of  the  blended 
credit  program  currently  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. That  program  has  t)e€n  quite 
successful  thus  far  in  increasing  y.S. 
agricultural  export  sales. 

The  funds  could  also  be  used  for 
export  assistance  for  such  agricultural 
products  as  wheat  flour,  poultry,  eggs, 
raisins  and  other  products  that  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  confronted 
with  predatory  export  sul)sidies  by 
other  nations.  U.S.  sales  of  these  com- 
modities in  overseas  markets  have  de- 
clined in  large  part  because  foreign 
suppliers  have  underbid  U.S.  export 
prices  with  the  aid  of  export  subsidies. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  to  use  the  full  amount  of  $190 
million  for  export  promotion  sujtivities 
as  authorized  in  section  135  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  use  the  remaining  balance  of 
funds  available  under  section  135  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  $90  million,  to  expand 
the  export  of  value-added  and  high- 
value  agricultural  products.  The  Sec- 
retary is  to  use  these  funds  to  meet  or 
equalize  the  price  and  credit  subsidies 
of  other  nations  that  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  sales  of  U.S.  poultry,  eggs, 
raisins,  pasta,  and  other  similar  agri- 
cultural products. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  a 
distinct  world  market  developed  for 
value-added  and  high-value  agricultur- 
al products.  However,  the  U.S.  share 
of  this  market  is  far  below  the  level 
that  one  would  expect.  This  situation 
was  explored  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
during  a  hearing  held  on  September 
21,  1982.  Testimony  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  that 
hearing  is  helpful  in  defining  what 
products  are  included  in  these  catego- 
ries. 

Value-added  products  are  those  that 
have  been  increased  in  value  through 
some  form  of  processing.  These  would 


include  such  products  as  wheat  flour, 
wet  com  milling  products,  dried  fruits, 
soybean  oil,  poultry,  beef,  and  similar 
items.  High-value  products  are  those 
that  are  inherently  high  in  value  but 
are  unprocessed,  such  as  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, eggs,  and  the  like.  These  are  the 
types  of  products  this  legislation  is  di- 

Because  of  the  particularly  prejudi- 
cal  situation  the  U.S.  poultry  industry 
finds  itself  In  as  a  result  of  aggressive 
use  of  export  subsidies  on  whole  broil- 
ers and  other  poultry  products  by  the 
European  Economic  Community  and 
Brazil,  the  bill  mandates  that  the  Sec- 
retary spend  at  least  $20  million  for 
assistance  for  U.S.  poultry  and  egg  ex- 
ports. ,  ^.  . 
I  believe  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  sick  and  tired  of  foreign 
exporters  following  one  set  of  rules 
while  our  exporters  have  to  follow  a 
different  set  of  rules.  All  I  am  askmg 
is  equal  treatment  for  U.S.  exporters— 
that  everyone  play  by  the  same  rules. 
Many  questions  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  trade  agreements  re- 
sulting from  the  Tokyo  round  of  the 
Multinational      Trade      Negotiations 
have  not  yet  been  resolved,  and  until 
they  are,  U.S.  farmers  should  be  able 
to  compete  on  the  same  basis  as  farm- 
ers in  other  agricultural  exporting  na- 
tions. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  sent  a  clear 
message  of  our  strong  support  for  pro- 
moting the  export  of  value-added  and 
high-value  agricultural  products.  Ac- 
cording to  studies  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  growth  in  the 
world  market  for  value-added  and 
high-value  agricultural  exports  over 
the  past  decade,  the  United  SUtes  has 
gained  only  30  percent  of  that  market 
while  the  EEC  has  gained  60  percent. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  be 
more  aggressive  in  acquiring  a  larger 
share  of  the  future  growth  in  the 
value-added  and  high-value  export 
market.  This  provision  will  aid  the  ad- 
ministration in  that  endeavor 


EXPORT  PAYMENT-lM-KIin)  PROGRAM 

An  export  payment-in-kind  or  PIK 
program  is  authorized  by  the  bill.  This 
type  of  program  is  the  perfect  comple- 
ment to  the  domestic  PIK  program 
which  the  Senate  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  specifically  authorize  during  the 
last  session  of  the  97th  Congress,  and 
which  the  administration  announced 
on  January  11,  1983.  Since  the  admin- 
istration has  already  begun  to  imple- 
ment the  domestic  PIK  program 
under  existing  authority.  Congress 
should  act  to  provide  the  specific  legis- 
lative authority  for  an  export  PIK 
program. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  export 
PIK  program  is  to  aid  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  promoting  and  increas- 
ing exports  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  in  order  to 
reduce  Government  stocks,  reduce 
Government  outlays  under  domestic 


price  support  programs,  and  Improve 
returns  to  farmers. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  authorized  to  provide 
commodities  or  products  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
U.S.  exporters  and  users  and  foreign 
purchasers  to  encours«e  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  expansion  of 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products.  The  commodrties 
that  could  be  made  available  include 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice,  and  their  products,  and  any  other 
agricultural  commodities  or  products 
acquired   by   the   Commodity   Credit 
Corporation.    These    commodities    or 
products  would  be  provided  at  no  cost. 
A  number  of  safeguards  are  included 
in  the  bill.  In  carrying  out  an  export 
PIK    program,    the    Secretary    must 
insure    that    the    program    provides 
equal  treatment  to  domestic  and  for- 
eign purchasers  and  users  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural   commodities    and    products 
where  the  importation  of  a  manufac- 
tured product  made,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  a  commodity  made  avail- 
able for  export  under  the   program 
would  place  domestic  users  of  the  com- 
modity at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
Also,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  that  are  provided  under  this 
authority  are  to  be  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  increased  use 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  a  for- 
eign country  and  to  avoid  displacing 
usual  marketings  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  or  products. 

And,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
take  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the 
resale  or  transshipment  to  other  na- 
tions of  the  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram and  to  prevent  the  use  for  other 
than  domestic  use  in  the  destination 
country  of  such  commodities  and 
products. 

If  a  program  is  carried  out.  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  provide  all  inter- 
ested foreign  purchasers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  participate.  However,  priority  is 
to  be  given  to  those  foreign  purchasers 
who  have  been  traditional  buyers  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and 
products,  and  who  continue  to  pur- 
chase such  commodities  and  products 
on  an  annual  basis  in  quantities  larger 
than  the  level  of  purchases  over  a  pre- 
vious representative  period. 

In  order  to  encourage  increased  con- 
sumption and  storage  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  in  for- 
eign nations,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  bonus  amounts  of 
CCC  commodities  and  products  to  for- 
eign purchasers  who  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  such  commodities  or 
products  for  the  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation of  facilities  in  the  importing 
country  to  improve  the  importing 
country's  capability  to  handle,  market, 
process,  store,  or  distribute  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  products.  This 


provision  will  assist  in  improving  long- 
term  markets  for  U.S.  commodities 
and  products. 


DORATIOIIS  or  SURPLUS  COMMODrnKS  AHD 
PUBUC  LAW  4  so  USE 

Because  of  the  large  domestic  sur- 
plus of  many  commodities,  in  addition 
to  dairy  products,  owned  by  the  CCC. 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  to  expand 
the  authority  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  donate  sur- 
plus dairy  products  to  needy  persons 
in  foreign  countries,  to  include  other 
agricultural  commodities  or  products 
acquired  by  the  CCC.  Donations  under 
this  authority  would  continue  to  be 
provided  through  foreign  governments 
and  public  and  private  nonprofit  hu- 
manitarian organizations  to  help 
needy  persons  outside  the  United 
States.  Any  donations  under  this  au- 
thority would  be  coordinated  with 
other  food  aid  assistance  programs 
such  as  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  480). 

As  another  vehicle  for  expanding  ag- 
ricultural exports,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  increase  the  level  of  agri- 
cultural exports  under  titles  I  and  III 
of  Public  Law  480.  Use  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  level  of  assistance  pro- 
gramed under  that  law. 

These  authorities  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  our 
bountiful  supplies  of  food  commodities 
available  to  feed  the  needy  through- 
out the  world  and  to  increase  conces- 
sional sales  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. This  would  be  particularly  help- 
ful in  the  case  of  countries  that  have  a 
need  for  food  but  which  are  not  receiv- 
ing commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  on  predatory 
export  subsidies  used  by  other  nations 
in  the  case  of  their  agricultural  ex- 
ports. The  report  would  be  submitted 
by  July  1, 1983. 

Specifically  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  (1)  identify  each  foreign 
nation  or  organization  of  nations  that 
uses  export  subsidies  on  agricultural 
commodities  or  products:  (2)  specify 
the  amount  and  kind  of  such  subsidies 
on  each  agricultural  commodity  or 
product;  and  (3)  provide  an  analysis  of 
the  effect  of  such  subsidies  on  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports,  including  the 
extent  to  which  such  subsidies  have 
resulted  in  a  reduction  or  loss  of  for- 
eign sales  over  the  last  10  years. 

I  believe  it  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  Congress  and  to  the  farmers 
of  this  country  to  know  exactly  which 
of    our    competitors    are    subsidizing 
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agricultural  exports,  the  extent 
sut  iidization.  and  its  effect  on 
ort!. 

Pres  dent,  it  is  my  intent  that 

hearngs  be  scheduled  on  this 

and  that  the  Committee  on 

Nutrition,   and   Forestry 

Expeditiously.  During  hear- 

i  ny  time,  I  am  open  to  any 

improvements  which  Sena- 

traje  specialists  may  have.  I 

uork  with  the  members  of 

commit  tee  to  develop  the  best  pos- 

legislition  on  this  issue  which  is 

Am  >rican  agriculture. 
Presi  lent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
copy  of  the  bill,  a  summary 
provisions,  and  a  section- 
Analysis  of  the  bill  be  print- 
F  EcoRO  at  the  conclusion  of 

be  ng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ollows: 

S.  251 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  7ongress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  Ix  cited  as  the  " Agricultural 
Export  Equit  v  Act  of  1983". 

EXPOR  '  SAU  OP  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
at  such  prices  as  the  Secre- 
appropriate,  but  not  less 
prices  applicable  under 
Dairy  Arrangement,  not 
metric  tons  of  dairy  prod- 
the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
^h  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
1983.  September  30,  1984.  and 
,    1985.   Such   sales  shall   be 
the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
existing  authorities  avail- 
Secretary  or  the  Commodity 
ion.    The    Secretary    shall 
1  emiannual  basis  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
i  status  of  sales  made  pursuant 


AGRICUiTURAL  EXPORT  PROMOTION 

135  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Act  of   1982  (7  U.S.C.   612c 
amei^ded  by— 

••(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 


the  second  and  third  sen- 
and 
at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 


in 


for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

30.  1983.  September  30. 

30,  1985.  the  Secretary 

shall  use.  in  addition  to  the 

in  sut>section  (a)  of  this 

of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

tunount  equal  to  one  half  of 

from  the  sale  of  dairy  products 

such  fiscal  year,  respectively. 

2  of  the  Agricultural  Export 

1983.  for  export  assistance  for 

agricultural  commodities  and 

thereof  to  equalize  the  price 

lubsidies  of  other  nations  on 

exports.  For  the  purposes 

suid  of  subsection  (c)  of 

the  term  "export  assistance" 

to  payments,  or  such  other 

determined  appropriate  by  the 

reduce  the  price  of  such  com- 


modities and  the  products  thereof  sold  for 
export  or  to  reduce  the  effective  rate  of  in- 
terest charged  for  credit  in  connection  with 
such  export  sales.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide export  assistance  under  this  subsection 
using  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983.  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— 

"(1)  shall  use  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion funds  in  the  amount  of  $190,000,000: 
and 

"(2)  shall  use  the  funds  available  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sut>section,  for 
export  assistance  in  connection  with  value- 
added  or  high-value  agricultural  products 
produced  in  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That,  of  such  funds,  at  least  $20,000,000 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  export  as- 
sistance for  United  States  poultry  and  eggs. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
catrry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

"(e)  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  any  other  provision  of  law.". 

EXPANDED  MARKETS  POR  UNITED  STATES 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  AND  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program 
under  which  agricultural  commodities,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice,  and  the 
products  thereof  acquired  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  are  provided  to 
United  States  exporters  and  users  and  for- 
eign purchasers  at  no  cost  to  encourage  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  expansion 
of  export  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— 

( 1 )  shaill  take  such  action  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  program  provides 
equal  treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign 
purchasers  and  users  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  any  case  in  which 
the  importation  of  a  manufactured  product 
made,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  a  commodi- 
ty made  available  for  export  under  this  sec- 
tion would  place  domestic  users  of  the  com- 
modity at  a  competitive  disadvantage: 

(2)  shall,  to  the  extent  that  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  are  to  be 
provided  to  foreign  purchasers  during  any 
fiscal  year,  consider  for  participation  all  in- 
terested foreign  purchasers  giving  priority 
to  those  who  have  traditionally  purchased 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  and  who  continue  to  pur- 
chase such  commodities  and  products  there- 
of on  an  annual  basis  in  quantities  greater 
than  the  level  of  purchases  in  a  previous 
representative  period: 

(3)  shall  ensure,  insofar  as  possible,  that 
any  use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  under  this  section  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  to  encourage  increased  use  and 
avoid  displacing  usual  marketings  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts thereof:  and 

(4)  shall  take  reasonable  precautions  to 
prevent  the  resale  or  transshipment  to 
other  nations,  or  use  for  other  than  domes- 
tic use  in  the  nation  to  which  stocks  of  the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  shipped, 
of  stocks  made  available  under  this  section. 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  foreign  purchas- 
er sells  in  the  importing  country  commod- 
ities or  products  thereof  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  uses 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  such  commod- 
ities or  products  thereof  for  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  facilities  in  the  im- 
porting country  to  improve  the  handling, 
marketing,  processing,  storage,  or  distribu- 
tion of  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities or  products  thereof  in  such  importing 
country,  such  purchaser  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  bonus  distributions  of  commodities 
or  products  thereof  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  the  Secre- 
tary. Bonus  distributions  under  this  para- 
graph shall  t>e  made  with  such  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof,  at  such  intervals, 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  taking  into  account  the 
extent  to  which  facility  improvements  have 
been  made,  the  capability  of  the  importing 
country  to  distribute  or  otherwise  use  addi- 
tional commodities,  and  such  other  factors 
as  determined  appropriate  by  the  Secretary 
that  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(f )  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  place  of, 
any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Conunodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

EXPANDED  AUTHORrrY  POR  THE  USE  ABROAD  OP 
COMMODITY  (HIEDIT  CORPORATION  STOCKS 

Sec.  5.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  two  sentences  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Such  dairy 
products  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  also  be 
donated  through  foreign  governments  and 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  humanitari- 
an organizations  for  the  barter,  sale,  and 
direct  distribution  of  such  commodities  for 
the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the 
United  States,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  pay,  with  respect  to  com- 
modities and  products  thereof  so  donated, 
reprocessing,  packaging,  transporting,  han- 
dling, and  other  charges,  including  the  cost 
of  overseas  delivery.  The  proceeds  and  serv- 
ices realized  from  the  sale  and  barter  of 
such  dairy  products  and  other  commodities 
and  products  thereof  by  public  and  nonprof- 
it private  humanitarian  organizations  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for  assistance  to  need 
people.  No  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  serv- 
ices realized  by  sale  or  barter  may  be  used 
by  these  organizations  to  meet  their  operat- 
ing and  overhead  expenses.  To  ensure  that 
any  such  donations  for  use  outside  the 
United  States  complement,  and  are  coordi- 
nated with,  other  United  States  foreign  as- 
sistance, such  donations  shall  be  coordinat- 
ed through  the  mechanism  designated  by 
the  President  to  coordinate  assistance  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  level  of  assistance  programmed 
under  that  Act.". 


EXPANDED  AUTHORITY  POR  THE  USE  OP  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORATION  STOCKS  UNDER 
PUBUC  LAW  480 

Sec.  6.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  116.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  President  may  use  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  thereof  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  increase  the  level  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports under  titles  I  and  III  of  this  Act  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  thU  Act:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  under  this  section  shall 
be  In  addition  to  the  level  of  assistance  pro- 
grammed under  this  Act  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  103  of  this 
Act.". 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE  ON 
THE  USE  OF  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 

Sec  7.  (a)  Noi  later  than  July  1.  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  a 
report  on  the  use  of  export  subsidies  by  for- 
eign nations  competing  with  the  United 
States  for  world  markets  in  connection  with 
trade  In  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof.  The  report  shall  include, 
but  need  not  l>e  limited  to— 

(Da  listing  of  each  country  or  organiza- 
tion of  countries  using  export  subsidies  for 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  traded  In  world  markets: 

(2)  in  the  case  of  each  country  or  organi- 
zation listed  under  clause  (1).  a  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  subsidies  being  used  by 
that  country  or  organization,  the  extent  of 
subsidization,  and  the  specific  commodities 
and  producte  involved:  and 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  such  subsi- 
dies on  the  economy  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  In  particular  the  impact  on  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  the  economy,  including  the 
extent  to  which  such  subsidies  have  resulted 
In  the  reduction  or  loss  of  foreign  sales  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  during  the  10-year  period 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  term  "export  subsidies"  means 
the  use  by  any  foreign  country  or  organiza- 
tion of  foreign  countries,  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  of  any  payments  to  producers,  ex- 
porters, foreign  purchasers,  or  lenders,  or 
other  means  used.  In  connection  with  the 
export  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  thereof,  produced  in  such  country 
or  organization  of  countries,  that  have  the 
effect  of  (1)  lowering  the  export  price  of 
such  commodities  or  products  thereof  bel()w 
the  level  at  which  they  could  otherwise  be 
sold  to  cover  the  production  and  processing 
costs  of  such  commodities  or  products  there- 
of In  such  country,  or  (2)  lowering  the  inter- 
est costs  or  other  carrying  charges  below 
the  level  at  which  such  cosU  or  charges 
would  otherwise  be  incurred. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
short  title 
The  first  section  provides  that  the  bill 
may  be  cited  as  the    'Agricultural  Export 
Equity  Act  of  1983". 

EXPORT  SALE  OP  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Section  2  dlrecU  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  sell  for  export  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985,  at  least 
150  000  metric  tons  of  dairy  products  owned 


by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  at  prices  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary  but  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum prices  applicable  under  the  Interna- 
tional Dairy  Arrangement.  The  sales  are  to 
be  made  through  the  CCC  under  existing 
authorities  available  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
CCC  and  the  Secretary  is  to  report  semian- 
nually to  the  Senate  and  House  agriculture 
committees  on  the  status  of  sales  under  this 
section. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  PROMOTION 

Section  3  amends  section  135  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  by 
designating  the  first,  second,  and  third  sen- 
tences thereof  as  subsections  (a),  (d),  and 
(e),  respectively,  and  adding  two  new  subsec- 
tions. ^    „ 

New  subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds,  in  addition  to  the  funds 
specified  in  the  redesignated  subsection  (a) 
of  section  135  (as  originally  enacted,  this 
subsection  authorized  the  use  of  between 
$175  and  190  million  for  export  promotion), 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  proceeds  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  CCC  owned  dairy  products 
under  section  2  of  this  bill  for  export  assist- 
ance for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  during  each  gf  the  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984,  and  1985  in  order  to  equal- 
ize price  afd  credit  subsidies  being  used  on 
agricultural  exports  by  other  nations. 

Subsection  (b)  also  deflfes  the  term 
"export  assistance"  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  as  payments  or  other  ap- 
propriate means  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  the  price  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities and  producte  sold  for  export  or  to 
reduce  the  effective  rate  of  interest  charged 
for  credit  in  connection  with  such  export 
sales.  In  addition,  this  subsection  provides 
that  In  making  export  assistance  available 
under  this  authority  the  Secretary  must  use 
the  provisions  of  current  law. 

New  subsection  (c),  provides  that  effective 
only  for  fiscal  year  1983  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  use  the  full  $190  million  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  funds  designated 
for  export  assistance  In  the  redesignated 
subsection  (a)  of  section  135  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982. 

This  subsection  also  provides  that  the  re- 
maining funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1983 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  shall 
be  used  for  export  assistance  only  for  value- 
added  or  high-value  agricultural  producte 
produced  In  the  United  SUtes,  and  that  at 
least  $20  million  of  this  amount  must  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  assist  U.S.  poultry 
and  egg  exporte. 


EXPANDED  MARKETS  POR  UNITED  STATES 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  AND  PRODUCTS 

Section  4  provides  specific  authority  for 
the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  to  establUh  an 
export  payment  in  kind  (PIK)  program. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  to  pro- 
vide commodities  or  producte  acquired  «^ 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  U.S. 
exporters  and  users  and  foreign  purchasers 
to  encourage  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  expansion  of  markete  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  and  producte. 
Under  this  program,  commodities  or  prod- 
ucte would  be  provided  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  eligible  reclpiente  at 
no  cost.  The  commodities  that  could  be 
made  available  Include  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  and  their  producte, 
and  any  other  agricultural  commodities  or 
producte  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 


Subsection  (b)  provides  that  In  carrying 
out  an  export  PIK  program,  the  Secretary 
must  ensure  that  the  program  provides 
equal  treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign 
purchasers  and  users  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  In  any  case  In  which  the  Impor- 
Utlon  of  a  manufactured  product  made,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  from  a  commodity  made 
available  for  export  under  the  program 
would  place  domestic  users  of  the  commodi- 
ty at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Subsection  (b)  also  dlrecte  the  Secretary, 
to  the  extent  that  agricultural  commodities 
and  producte  are  to  be  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers  under  an  export  PIK 
program,  to  provide  all  Interested  foreign 
purchasers  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  program,  with  priority  to  be  given  to 
those  foreign  purchasers  who  have  been  tra- 
ditional buyers  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  producte,  and  who  continue  to  pur- 
chase such  commodities  and  producte  on  an 
annual  basis  in  quantities  larger  than  the 
level  of  purchasers  In  a  previous  representa- 
tive period.  In  determining  a  represenUtive 
period  of  previous  purchases  In  order  to 
arrive  at  some  base  of  normal  purchases, 
the  Secretary  may  consider  any  factors  that 
are  deemed  appropriate  for  determining  a 
base  level  of  purchases. 

Subsection  (b)  also  requires  the  Secretary 
to  ensure.  Insofar  as  possible,  that  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  producte  that  are  provided 
to  eligible  reclpiente  under  this  section  be 
used  In  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  In- 
creased use  and  avoid  displacing  usual  mar- 
ketings of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  or 
producte  either  in  the  United  SUt«s  or  in 
foreign  markete.  Under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  Is  also  required  to  take  reasonable 
care  to  prevent  the  resale  or  transshipment 
to  other  nations  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  and  producte  provided  under 
this  section  and  to  prevent  the  use  for  other 
than  domestic  use  in  the  receiving  country 
of  such  commodities  and  producte. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  bonus  distributions  of  CCC  com- 
modities and  producte  to  foreign  purchasers 
who  sell  in  the  Importing  country  commod- 
ities or  producte  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  and  use  the  proceeds 
from  such  sales  for  the  construction  or  re- 
hablllUtlon  of  facilities  In  the  Importing 
country  to  Improve  the  Importing  country's 
capability  to  handle,  market,  process,  store, 
or  distribute  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
or  producte.  Bonus  distributions  under  this 
subsection  would  be  made  with  such  com- 
modities or  producte.  In  such  amounte,  and 
at  such  times,  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate, taking  Into  account  the  extent  to 
which  the  facility  Improvemente  have  been 
made,  the  capability  of  the  Importing  coun- 
try to  handle,  distribute,  and  use  additional 
commodities  or  producte,  and  such  other 
factors  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  ot>- 
jectlves  of  this  section  as  the  SecreUry  de- 
termines appropriate. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  SecreUry 
shall  carry  out  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section  though  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  SecreUry  to 
Issue  such  regulations  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  authority 
provided  in  this  section  is  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  place  of  any  other  authority  provided 
to  the  SecreUry  or  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  any  other  provision  of 
law. 
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EXPAMSIS  At  mORITY  POD  THK  USE  ABROAD  OT 

COM moditV  credit  corporation  stocks 
Section  5  i  mends  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  >f  1949,  which  provides  the  Sec- 
retary of  /griculture  with  authority  to 
donate  surplus  dairy  products  through  for- 
eign govemrients  and  public  and  nonprofit 
private  hunanitarian  organizations  to 
needy    pers<  ns    in    foreign    countries,    to 


extend  this 


luthority  to  include  donations 


of  other  agri  :ultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts acquire<  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Ur  der  this  section,  the  commod- 
ities or  proc  ucts  so  donated  must  be  used 
for  the  assis  ^ance  of  needy  persons  outside 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  to  facilitate 
the  movemeit  of  donated  commodities  to 
needy  indivii  luals.  the  CCC  is  authorized  to 
pay  reproce  sing,  packaging,  transporting, 
handling,  a  id  other  charges,  including 
ocean  freigh  for  overseas  delivery,  associat- 
ed with  the  donated  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts, and  receiving  governments  and  organi- 
zations are  a  ithorized  to  barter  and  sell  the 
commodities  for  the  benefit  of  needy  per- 
sons as  well  as  distribute  the  commodities 
directly.  An5  proceeds  and  services  realized 
from  the  sal ;  or  bartering  of  donated  com- 
modities by  public  and  nonprofit  humani- 
tarian organizations  must  be  used  exclusive- 
ly for  assistii  ig  needy  persons  and  specifical- 
ly cannot  be  used  by  such  organizations  to 
offset  operat  ng  and  overhead  expenses. 

This  sectio  n  also  provides  that  donations 
under  this  a  ithority  must  complement  and 
be  coordinat  ;d  with  other  U.S.  foreign  assi- 
tance  progra  ns.  such  as  those  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Tade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  :  954  (Public  Law  480).  and  that 
they  shall  b<  in  addition  to  the  level  of  as- 
sistance profi  rammed  under  Public  Law  480. 
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a  mends  title  I  of  the  Agricultur- 
Dev  elopment  and  Assistance  Act  of 
Law  480)  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
new  section  authorizes  the 
use  agricultural  commodities 
acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Corporation  to  increase  the  level  of 
Exports  under  titles  I  and  III  of 
in  a  manner  consistent  with 
of  that  Act.  The  use  of  Com- 
Corporation  stocks  under  this 
1  irould  be  in  addition  to  the  level 
programmed  under  the  law. 
section  also  provides  that  commod- 
prodi  icts  provided  under  this  author- 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
F  [iblic  Law  480  which  establishes 
crite  ria  under  which  title  I  sales  are 
including  provisions  that  title  I 
di4^pt  usual  commercial  market- 
agricultural  commodities,  that 
only  be  made  with  coun- 
President  considers  to  be 
United  States,  and  that  title 
to  develop  and  expand  mar- 


KZPORT  OP  T1  [E  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTOTtE  ON 


7SE  OP  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 


)  requires  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
consultation  with  the  United 
Representative,  to  submit  to 
;;ommittee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
Porestry  and  the  House  Com- 
^griculture.  by  July   1.   1983.  a 
use  of  export  subsidies  in  con- 
agricultural  exports  by  foreign 
con^tlng  with  the  United  States 
mi  rkets.  This  report  must  include, 
lifted  to:  (1)  a  listing  of  each  for- 


eign nation  or  organization  of  nations  that 
uses  export  subsidies  on  agricultural  com- 
modities or  products.  (2)  a  description  of  the 
amount  and  kind  of  such  subsidies  on  each 
agricultural  commodity  or  product,  and  (3) 
an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  such  subsidies  on 
the  U.S.  economy,  and  in  particular  on  the 
agricultural  sector  of  the  economy,  and  on 
U.S.  agricultural  exports,  including  the 
extent  to  which  such  subsidies  have  resulted 
in  a  reduction  or  loss  of  foreign  sales  over 
the  last  10  years. 

Section  7(b)  defines,  for  purposes  of  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "export  subsidies"  to  mean  the  tise  by 
any  foreign  country  or  organization  of  for- 
eign countries,  or  instrumentality  thereof, 
of  any  payments  to  producers,  exporters, 
foreign  purchasers,  or  lenders,  or  other 
means  used,  in  connection  with  the  export 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
thereof,  produced  in  such  country  or  organi- 
zation of  countries,  that  have  the  effect  of 

(1)  lowering  the  export  price  of  such  com- 
modities or  products  below  the  level  other- 
wise necessary  to  cover  the  production  and 
processing  costs  thereof  in  such  country,  or 

(2)  lowering  the  interest  costs  or  other  car- 
rying charges  below  the  level  at  which  such 
costs  or  charges  would  otherwise  be  in- 
curred. 

AcRicuLTtniAi.  Export  Equity  Act  op  1983 

SUMMARY  OP  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

1.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  sell  for  export,  at  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum prices  established  in  the  International 
Dairy  Arrangement.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration dairy  stocks  of  at  least  150.000 
metric  tons  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985. 

2.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and  1985 
to  use  CCC  funds  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products 
under  item  1  during  each  such  fiscal  year 
for  export  assistance  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  equalize  the 
price  and  credit  subsidies  of  other  nations 
on  their  agricultural  exports. 

3.  For  fiscal  year  1983  requires  (a)  the  use 
of  the  full  $190  million  available  for  export 
promotion  activities  under  section  135  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982.  and  (b)  use  of  the  remaining  funds 
available  for  fiscal  year  1983  ($90  million) 
for  price  or  credit  subsidies  for  exports  of 
value-added  or  high-value  agricultural  prod- 
ucts produced  in  the  United  States,  with  at 
least  $20  million  to  be  used  for  U.S.  poultry 
and  eggs. 

4.  Provides  that  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  acquired  by  CCC  may  be  ten- 
dered at  no  cost  to  exporters,  users,  and  for- 
eign purchasers  to  encourage  foreign 
market  development  for  U.S.  commodities. 
Under  the  export  "PIK"  program- 
Domestic  users  must  be  provided  equal 

treatment  relative  to  foreign  purchasers  and 
users  in  cases  where  domestic  users  may  be 
disadvantaged  as  a  result  of  the  program: 

All  interested  foreign  purchasers  are  to  be 
considered  for  participation,  with  priority 
given  to  those  who  have  traditionally  pur- 
chased U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and 
who  continue  to  make  such  purchases  in 
excess  of  purchases  during  a  representative 
period: 

CCC  conunodities  must  be  used  to  encour- 
age increased  use  and  avoid  displacing  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States; 

Reasonable  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  resale  or  transshipment  of  commod- 
ities; 


Bonus  distributions  of  commodities  may 
be  made  to  foreign  purchasers  who  sell  the 
commodities  in  the  Importing  country  and 
use  the  proceeds  for  the  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  facilities  in  the  importing 
country  to  improve  the  marketing,  storage, 
or  distribution  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  the  importing  country. 

5.  Expands  current  authority  (to  donate 
stocks  of  dairy  products  to  needy  persons  in 
foreign  countries)  to  include  donations  of 
other  CCC  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof. 

6.  Authorizes  the  use  of  CCC  commodities 
under  title  I  and  III  of  Public  Law  480  in  ad- 
dition to  programmed  levels. 

7.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  agricul- 
ture committees  by  July  1.  1983.  on  the  use 
of  export  subsidies  by  foreign  countries 
competing  in  world  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  join  Senator  Helms, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Agricultural  Export 
Equity  Act  of  1983.  As  a  delegate  to 
the  recent  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  meetings  in  Geneva.  I 
spent  most  of  my  time  focusing  on  the 
devastating  impact  on  U.S.  agriculture 
caused  by  the  European  Community's 
(EC)  unfair  agricultural  export  subsi- 
dies. I  left  the  sobering  GATT  meet- 
ings disappointed,  to  put  it  mildly.  Al- 
though a  special  committee  was  estab- 
lished to  conduct  a  2-year  study  on  the 
impact  of  export  subsidies,  no  recom- 
mendations will  be  forthcoming  imtil 
1984.  The  significance  of  this  new 
effort  was  placed  in  pointed  perspec- 
tive by  Wilhelm  Haferlcamp.  vice 
president  of  the  Common  Market's 
Policymaking  Commission,  when  he 
emphatically  stated  that  endorsement 
of  the  compromise  document  was  not 
a  commitment  to  any  new  negotiations 
or  obligations  in  relation  to  agricul- 
ture. 

My  experience  at  the  GATT  mee- 
tifgs  made  it  clear  to  me  that  if  there 
is  one  overriding  issue  in  world  trade 
today,  it  is  the  question  of  the  rel- 
evance of  GATT.  When  GATT  was  es- 
tablished in  1947,  the  United  States 
was  supreme  in  technology,  manage- 
ment skills,  and  productive  capacity. 
Since  then,  the  structure  of  the  world 
economy  has  changed  dramatically, 
with  competition  for  our  domestic  and 
export  markets  growing  rapidly.  The 
proposed  aim  of  GATT  has  been  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  development 
of  fair  and  equitable  resolution  of  the 
strains  resulting  from  the  changing 
world  economy. 

The  unfortunate  reality  is  that  the 
problems  that  the  United  States  pres- 
ently faces,  and  the  issues  we  dis- 
cussed at  the  1982  GATT  ministerial, 
are  not  much  different  than  the  prob- 
lems that  were  before  us  during  the 
sixties  and  seventies.  In  a  report  to  the 
President  submitted  by  the  Conunis- 
sion  on  International  Trade  and  In- 


vestment Policy,  dated  July  1971.  it 
was  concluded  that  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance deterioration  between  1964  and 
1969  was  caused  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors Including,  'the  European  Commu- 
nity's protectionist  common  agricul- 
tural policy  (which)  has  damaged 
some  of  our  major  agricultural  ex- 
ports; and  Its  preferential  links  with 
other  countries  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Africa  also  have  adversely  affect- 
ed our  trade.  Japan  has  maintained 
many  formal  and  informal  import  re- 
strictions at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
greatly  increased  its  exports  to  the 
United  States." 

The  similarities  between  the  trade 
problems  facing  the  United  States 
during  the  last  couple  of  decades  and 
those  facing  today  are  extremely  dis- 
comforting. During  this  period,  we 
made  our  marketplace  available  to  our 
trading  partners  with  relatively  few 
restrictions.  Because  of  this  full  faith 
effort,  the  United  States  became  the 
biggest  import  market  in  the  world. 

In  return  for  our  opermess.  we  have 
been  slapped  with  the  growing  use  of 
unfair  trade  subsidies  and  tariffs.  The 
European  Community  has  hit  us  with 
increasing  agricultural  subsidies  and 
export  credit  financing.  The  Japanese 
are  using  predatory  pricing  and  target- 
ing high-tech  advancements,  not  to 
mentioning  inundating  our  ports  with 
Japanese  autos  while  restricting  en- 
trance to  their  markets  with  various 
levels  of  trade  barriers. 

The  American  farmer  and  industrial 
worker  have  no  quarrels  about  com- 
peting with  their  foreign  counterparts; 
what  troubles  them,  and  justifiably  so, 
is  the  real  and  growing  problem  of 
competing  with  the  clout  of  foreign 
governments  and  their  treasuries.  The 
time  has  come  to  let  our  trading  part- 
ners know  that  we  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  tolerate  one-way  streets. 

This  is  the  principal  reason  why  on 
November  30,  1982,  upon  return  from 
the  GATT,  I  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  to  suggest  that  he  immediate- 
ly call  together  a  bipartisan  group  of 
this  country's  political,  business,  labor, 
and  farm  leaders  along  with  members 
of  the  academic  conununity  to  set  an 
economic  and  trade  agenda  for  this 
Nation  in  the  1980's.  The  task  of  our 
political  leadership  is  to  understand 
the  gravity  of  the  position  we  are  in 
and  to  begin  to  shape  a  trade  policy 
that  makes  sense  to  our  farmers,  our 
industries,  and  our  trading  partners.  It 
must,  however,  be  a  policy  which  the 
American  people  can  believe  and  that 
will  convince  our  trading  partners  that 
It  is  in  their  best  Interest  as  weU  as 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  take 
action  to  undescore  our  resolve.  We 
need  to  show  our  trading  partners,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  that  we  are  tiring 
of  the  continued  rhetoric.  We  need  to 
stand  up  for  U.S.  interests  to  make 


certain  that  futiu%  trade  bargaining 
will  be  in  good  faith. 

The  Agricultural  Export  Equity  Act 
of  1983  is  precisely  what  is  needed. 
This  compreshenslve  measure  helps 
regain  equity  and  fairness  In  our  com- 
petition for  international  agricultural 
trade  markets.  It  will  help  us  counter 
the  imfalr,  predatory  trade  practices 
of  our  trading  partners,  which  in  turn 
should  Improve  our  ability  to  restore, 
maintain,  and  perhaps  expand  U.S. 
export  markets.  An  obvious  beneficial 
result  from  this  Initiative  will  be  the 
bolstering  of  farm  prices  and  the  gen- 
eral farm  economy  that  have  been 
weakened  partially  by  the  Inequitable 
trade  activities  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  new  Initiative.  I 
hope  others  will  join  us  In  order  to 
move  this  bill  quickly  through  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Wilsow).  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Agricultural  Export  Equity 
Act  (S.  251)  submitted  today  by  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms).  I  support  this  Important 
Helms  Initiative  because  the  U.S. 
farmer  can  no  longer  bear  the  burden 
of  unfair  competition.  Ideally,  the 
elimination  of  subsidies  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  agriculture.  However,  In 
the  short  term,  a  U.S.  program  of 
counter  subsidies  will  help  to  neutral- 
ize already  existing  European  Commu- 
nity (EC)  subldles. 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  the  bill 
specifies  that  $20  million  is  to  be  used 
for  poultry  and  eggs  because  of  the 
subject  pending  301  cases.  In  addition 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  pending  301 
cases  on  raisins  and  canned  fruit  are 
also  among  those  that  need  attention. 
Therefore,  I  Intend  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  Include  additional 
funding  for  raisins  and  canned  fruit  as 
a  part  of  this  Important  agricultural 
Initiative. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anto- 
nio V.  Matlas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ANTONIO  V.  MATIAS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  private  relief  legis- 
lation in  a  very  imusual  case.  Mr.  An- 
tonio Matlas  of  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Is 
a  native  of  the  Philippines.  While  Mr. 
Matlas  was  conveying  messages  to  and 
from  American  POWs  interned  in 
Japanese  prision  camps  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  World  War  II.  he  was 
badly  injured. 

The  problems  that  Mr.  Matlas  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  his  war  injury 
have  grown  progressively  worse.  He  is 
now  78  years  old  and  has  debilitating 
asthma.  Mr.  Matlas'  first  experience 
with  asthma  dated  from  the  time  of 
his  injury  by  a  Japanese  bayonet. 
After  the  injury.  Mr.  Matlas  remained 


unconscious  overnight  in  a  rainstorm. 
In  addition,  his  hearing  has  been  dete- 
riorating, as  a  result  of  the  same 
Injury.  This  latter  problem  is  especial- 
ly serious,  as  Mr.  Matlas  has  been 
making  his  living  as  a  violinist. 

Mr.  Matlas  was  informed  years  ago 
that  he  would  be  eligible  for  veterans 
benefits  in  the  United  States.  Howev- 
er, he  never  asked  for  them,  believing 
that  he  should  not  request  more  from 
a  government  that  had  already  given 
him  so  much  for  allowing  him  to  Im- 
migrate here  after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Matlas'  administrative  attempts 
to  have  his  disability  covered  by  veter- 
ans benefits  have  failed.  Apparently, 
only  Philippines  who  were  "certified 
guerillas "  are  eligible  for  veterans 
status.  Mr.  Matlas  was  never  officially 
certified  as  a  guerilla  because  he  was 
too  slight  in  stature. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Mr. 
Matlas'  injuries  have  been  medically 
docimiented.  and  his  service  to  the 
United  States  can  be  attested  to  by  re- 
liable witnesses. 

I  am  aware  that  veterans  beneflte 
are  hard-earned  and  should  not  be 
granted  easily.  But  in  this  case,  where 
the  injury  was  incurred  in  the  course 
of  aiding  U.S.  servicemen,  sind  where 
the  benefit  to  be  granted  by  this  legis- 
lation is  strictly  and  narrowly  limited 
to  disability  benefits,  I  believe  that 
relief  is  appropriate.  Thank  you. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain  petrole- 
imi  products  that  are  mixed  with  alco- 
hol, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  ON  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  MIXED  WFTH 
ALCOHOL 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
increases  the  exemption  for  gasohol 
under  the  recently  enacted  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(IMblic  Law  97-424).  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Under  the  Senate  version  of  Public 
Law  97-424,  gasohol  was  exempted 
from  the  full  5-cents-per-gallon  in- 
crease in  fuel  tax.  The  House  failed  to 
include  any  exemption,  however,  and 
the  conference  conunittee  compro- 
mised on  a  l-cent-per-gallon  gasohol 
exemption  for  the  additional  tax.  My 
legislation  would  increase  that  exemp- 
tion from  1  cent  to  3  cents  per  gallon. 

In  the  past,  gasohol  has  been  fully 
exempt  from  Federal  fuel  tax.  Al- 
though I  would  prefer  to  see  that 
trend  continue,  I  am  hopeful  this  in- 
creased exemption  will  stimulate  an 
increase  in  gasohol  production  that 
will  significantly  reduce  America's  de- 
pendence of  foreign  energy  sources. 
Reducing  our  Nation's  dependence  on 
foreign     energy     sources     will     help 
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reduce  sky -ocketing  energy  costs  and 
reduce  our  ever-growing  foreign  trade 
deficit. 

This  legislation  will  also  provide  a 
big  boost  f ( >r  our  ailing  farm  economy. 
At  a  time  when  thousands  of  small 
farmers  across  the  country  are  being 
faced  withj  bankruptcy,  there  is  an 
acute  needj  to  expand  our  market  for 
domesticallk'  produced  grain. 

Slumping^  agricultural  prices  com- 
bined with]  huge  surplus  grain  stocks 
have  depreised  markets  to  crisis  levels. 
High  enerjy  costs,  forced  by  depend- 
ence on  foreign  suppliers,  have 
plagued  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers nationv  ide.  Our  trade  deficit  with 
foreign  comtries  grows  wider  every 


year. 

Corrective 
While  I  do 
lation  will 
problems. 


action    is    needed    now. 

not  pretend  that  this  legis- 

be  the  answer  to  all  these 

believe  it  is  a  big  step  in 

the  right  direction. 

Once  agiin.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  important 
legislation 


By  Nr.  STEVENS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Mu:  tKowsKi.  and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.  254.  A  3ill  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  cat  ital  construction  funds  for 
fishery    prxiessing    facilities:    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transports  tion. 

CONSTRUCnO  I  rUHDS  rOH  FISHERY  PROCESSING 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  STET  ^ENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desl :  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marne  Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1177)  to  co:  ksolidate  the  use  of  the  cap- 
ital constriction  fund  (CCF)  by  our 
domestic  f^hing  industry.  This  is  a 
conformint  action,  extending  the  con- 
cept I  init  ated  10  years  ago  with  my 
former  coll  eague.  Senator  Magnuson. 

The  cap  tal  construction  fund  is  a 
method  b3  which  fishermen  are  en- 
couraged t )  put  income  from  their  op- 
erations bJ  ck  into  their  vessels  by  de- 
positing m  mey  in  special  tax-deferral 
accounts.  '  rhe  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing is  t(  >  extend  these  provisions  to 
include  th;  shoreside  processing  por- 
tion of  th(  domestic  fishing  industry. 
This  would  allow  needed  funds  to  be 
funneled  iito  the  processing  and  dis- 
tribution lide  of  fishing,  which  will 
stimulate  lialanced  growth  within  the 
industry  ai  td  advance  the  full  domestic 
developmeit  of  our  fishery  resources. 
The  permi  nent  benefits  from  the  con- 
struction ftnd  extension  would  be  felt 
by  all  Americans— new  jobs,  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product,  and  a  re- 
duced trad  i  deficit. 

The  com  petitiveness  of  American  in- 
dustry in  t  tie  international  arena  must 
be  promot  ;d  and  expended.  A  higher 
level  of  F  roductivity  and  innovation 
can  be  achieved  by  American  enter- 
prise if  wj  offer  the  encouragement 
and  incentive  to  strive  for  greater 
goals.  Th(    U.S.  fishing  industry  can 


contribute  to  this  development  of 
American  business  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Full  domestic  development  of  only 
eight  major  fisheries  resources  In  the 
200-mile  fisheries  conservation  zone 
(PCZ)  can  produce  these  effects  by 
1990: 

Domestic  fisheries  landings  would 
increase  by  2.5  million  metric  tons  a 
year; 

An  increase  in  vessel  revenues  by 
$782  million  aiuiually; 

The  immediate  creation  of  2,000  jobs 
is  anticipated  with  estimates  of  43,000 
jobs  to  be  permanently  created; 

Add  $1.2  billion  annually  to  the 
gross  national  product;  and 

Cause  a  reduction  in  our  trade  defi- 
cit by  $1.7  billion  each  year.  Fisheries 
are  the  No.  3  item  in  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  account— $3  billion  in  1982. 

For  the  fishing  industry  to  realize  its 
growth  potential,  relatively  large  cap- 
ital expenditures  will  be  necessary. 
ComiTOsed  mainly  of  small-  to  medium- 
sized  businesses,  our  domestic  fishing 
industry  is  often  unable  to  gain  access 
to  typical  private  capital  sources  for 
either  equity  or  long-term  debt.  There- 
fore, by  extending  the  construction 
fund  provisions  to  shoreside  facilities, 
a  major  portion  of  the  needed  dollars 
would  be  available. 

The  capital  construction  fund  has 
radically  changed  the  domestic  fishing 
fleet,  but  harvesting  is  only  part  of  the 
total  fishing  picture.  Harvesting  capac- 
ity has  outstripped  processing  capabil- 
ity of  present  shoreside  facilities.  This 
causes  tremendous  productivity  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  enjoys  15  to 
20  percent  of  the  world's  fishery  re- 
sources within  our  200-mile  fisheries 
conservation  zone  (FCZ),  but  statistics 
from  1981  show  we  continue  to  import 
about  one-half  of  the  fish  we  consume. 
Substantial  improvements  and  iimova- 
tion  will  be  necessary  in  many  fisher- 
ies unloading,  processing,  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  capital  construction  fund  cur- 
rently allows  any  citizen  owning  or 
leasing  eligible  U.S.  fishing  vessels  to 
establish  a  special  account  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  replacement  vessels, 
additional  vessels,  or  reconstructed 
vessels.  The  money  deposited  is 
income  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
a  vessel.  The  value  of  this  concept  to 
the  American  fisherman  is  that  tax- 
ation can  be  deferred  on  those  dollars 
set  aside  in  the  special  fund  which 
then  may  only  be  used  for  procuring 
new  or  replacement  fishing  vessels. 
Otherwise,  the  tax  deferral  status  of 
the  fund  is  lost.  The  deferred  taxes 
are  eventually  recovered  by  offsetting 
reductions  in  the  depreciation  allow- 
ance for  the  property  acquired  with 
these  tax-deferred  funds,  except  to  the 
extent  that  new  additions  to  the  fund 
defer  taxes  further. 

There  has  been  $480  million  deposit- 
ed into  capital  construction  fund  ac- 


counts from  those  involved  in  the  har- 
vesting of  fish  in  all  regions  of  the 
country.  Of  that  amount,  $360  million 
has  been  returned  to  our  fishing  fleet 
in  the  form  of  equity  investment,  leav- 
ing a  net  amount  of  $120  million  in 
available  deposits  at  the  present  time. 

Some  may  contend  that  this  pro- 
posed extension  of  capital  construc- 
tion fund  accounts  is  a  subsidy  result- 
ing in  a  loss  of  revenues.  That  is  not 
correct.  The  fund  has  a  positive  reve- 
nue impact.  Taxes  are  not  lost— they 
are  only  deferred  until  the  capital  in- 
vestment is  made.  In  essence,  the  con- 
struction fund  forces  the  investment 
of  profit  to  a  higher  percentage  of 
earning  than  would  occur  otherwise. 

Just  as  many  other  facets  of  our  so- 
ciety are  searching  for  economic  recov- 
ery, the  entire  fishing  industry  is 
facing  serious  hardship.  Development 
of  shore-based  fish  processing  facili- 
ties has  been  targeted  as  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority of  the  industry.  This  program 
does  not  require  the  direct  appropria- 
tign  gf  funds.  Instead,  it  offers  to  the 
members  gf  the  fishing  industry  an  in- 
centive to  invest  their  incoee  Ifto  the 
undercapitalized  sector  within  the  in- 
dustry. An  identical  measure  was 
passed  here  in  October  1980  as  part  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Promotion 
Act.  I  added  the  same  provision  which 
passed  in  the  continuing  resolution 
last  December  because  of  the  positive 
jobs  impact.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
dropped  at  conference  in  the  rush  to 
push  the  bill  through. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  extend  the  cap- 
ital construction  fund  to  include 
shoreside  fisheries  facilities  and  not 
permit  this  valuable  assistance  to 
American  fishermen  to  be  dropped 
again. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  day- 
light saving  time  shall  begin  each  year 
on  the  last  Simday  in  March  rather 
that  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  to 
require  a  study  of  the  effects  of  this 
act  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  .would 
begin  daylight  saving  time  a  month 
earlier  each  year.  Now  daylight  saving 
time  begins  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
April.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  will 
begin  on  the  last  Sunday  in  March. 

The  reasons  to  enact  this  bill  are 
quite  straightforward.  First,  extending 
daylight  saving  time  one  extra  month 
would  result  in  a  significant  reduction 
in  traffic  fatalities.  Second,  there 
would  likely  be  an  energy  savings 
equivalent  to  100,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  Third,  it  would  reduce  violent 
crime.  And  foiurth,  it  would  conform 


the  start  of  daylight  saving  time  to  the 
reality  of  most  people's  lives  and  pref- 
erences. On  April  1,  sunrise  in  the 
great  majority  of  places  in  the  country 
occurs  before  6  o'clock  a.m.  and  sunset 
is  well  before  7  o'clock  p.m.  Daylight 
saving  time  would  give  Americans  a 
far  more  useful  hour  of  daylight  in 
the  evening  than  they  presently  have 
between  5  and  6  in  the  morning  in 
April. 

Daylight  saving  time  began  in  this 
country  during  World  Wars  I  and  II  as 
a  means  to  conserve  electrical  energy. 
The  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  imple- 
mented national  daylight  saving  time 
for  the  6  months  between  the  last 
Sunday  in  April  and  the  last  Sunday 
in  October.  An  entire  State  may 
exempt  itself  from  daylight  saving 
time  and  it  may  exempt  any  portion 
lying  in  a  different  time  zone  from  the 
rest  of  the  State. 

During  the  energy  crisis  in  1973. 
Congress  enacted  the  Emergency  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act.  which  placed  the  Nation  on 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  for  a 
2-year  period.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  administered  the  act 
and  published  reports  on  its  effects.  In 

1974  Congress  provided  for  an  8- 
month  daylight  saving  time  period, 
from  the  last  Sunday  in  February 
until  the  last  Sunday  in  October.  In 

1975  the  emergency  legislation  expired 
and  we  returned  to  the  6-month  day- 
light saving  time  period. 

The  events  I  have  just  related  and 
the  resulting  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation studies  have  given  us  the  infor- 
mation we  need  to  choose  the  best, 
most  rational  daylight  saving  time 
period  which  will  benefit  the  majority 
of  people  In  this  country.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  final  report 
to  Congress  concluded  that  we  can 
expect  overall  benefits  from  a  shift 
from  the  6-month  system  we  use  today 
to  an  8-month  system  in  the  areas  of 
energy  conservation,  overall  traffic 
safety,  and  reduced  violent  crime. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  in  her  con- 
firmation hearing  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Elizabeth  Dole, 
the  Secretary-designate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  traffic  safety  to  our 
Nation.  We  recently  passed  gas  tax 
legislation  to  Improve  our  highways 
and  drunk  driving  legislation  to  get 
the  drunk  driver  off  the  road.  Passing 
daylight  saving  time  legislation  is  one 
more  step  we  can  take  to  save  lives. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  es- 
timates that  traffic  fatalities  will  be 
reduced  by  1  to  2  percent  if  daylight 
saving  time  is  extended.  This  means 
that  up  to  25  fewer  people  would  die 
each  year  on  our  streets  and  highways. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  simple:  Driving 
In  the  dark  Is  much  more  dangerous 
than  driving  In  daylight  and  the  fatali- 
ty rate  for  homeward-bound  commut- 
ing is  higher  than  that  during  the 


morning  rush  hour.  In  the  evening 
drivers  tend  to  be  tired  and  there  Is 
more  of  a  risk  that  some  are  under  the 
Influence  of  alcohol. 

During  the  1-year  experiment  with 
year-round  daylight  saving  time  there 
was  a  legitimate  concern  about  the 
safety  threat  to  children  traveling  to 
school  in  the  morning.  We  are  not  pro- 
posing a  return  to  that  system.  Under 
my  proposal,  no  sunrise  in  the  spring 
would  be  later  than  presently  occurs 
in  the  fall.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation showed  no  evidence  of  an  in- 
crease in  schoolchildren  fatalities 
during  daylight  saving  time  in  March 
and  April. 

My  bill  extending  daylight  saving 
time  is  a  simple,  safe,  and  Inexpensive 
form  of  energy  conservation.  Because 
the  Sun  will  shine  1  hour  later  in  the 
day.  people  will  use  less  artificial  light- 
ing and  heat  in  their  homes.  Energy 
needs  in  the  morning  are  not  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tragic  but  true 
that  in  many  parts  of  our  country  It  is 
not  safe  to  be  out  after  dark.  Serious, 
violent  crimes  are  highly  correlated 
with  the  hours  of  darkness.  Extending 
daylight  saving  time  is  one  action  we 
can  take  to  combat  the  epidemic  of 
violent  crime.  The  Department  of 
Transportation's  study  showed  there 
was  consistently  less  violent  crime 
during  daylight  saving  time  compared 
to  similar  periods  of  standard  time.  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  for  example,  violent 
crime  decreased  by  10  to  13  percent. 
By  enacting  my  bill.  Congress  can 
assure  people  of  an  additional  month 
in  the  spring  in  which  they  can  walk 
home  from  work,  shop,  or  exercise 
outdoors  with  less  fear  of  being  a 
victim  of  crime. 

There  are  some  areas  across  the 
country  where  people  are  content  with 
the  6-month  daylight  saving  time 
period.  For  this  reason  I  am  taking  a 
modest  approach  In  this  bill  and  seek 
an  extension  of  only  1  month  rather 
than  2.  I  acknowledge  the  logic  and 
benefits  of  a  2-month  extension,  but  I 
wish  to  cause  a  minimal  amount  of  dis- 
location for  those  people,  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  our  population, 
who  live  in  the  western  regions  of 
their  time  zones  and  who  already  have 
the  benefit  of  later  sunrises  and  sun- 
sets than  those  in  the  center  of  their 
time  zones.  My  bill  proposes  that  Con- 
gress extend  daylight  saving  time  for  1 
month  and  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  the  effects.  If  an 
extension  of  another  month  proves  to 
be  beneficial,  then  we  can  propose  the 
appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this 
country  want  extended  daylight  saving 
time.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's study  showed  that,  of  those  who 
had  an  opinion,  nearly  twice  as  many 
preferred  extended  daylight  saving 
time  over  the  6-month  period.  During 
the  extra  hour  of  evening  daylight  In 


April  the  American  people  will  travel 
in  greater  safety,  will  save  energy,  and 
will  enjoy  outdoor  recreation  they 
presently  must  postpone  until  May. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Mitchell,  who  has 
joined  me  on  this  bill.  Our  effect  Is  a 
bipartisan  one  to  Implement  the  de- 
sires of  the  majority  of  Americans, 
who  want  to  be  able  to  enjoy  an  addi- 
tional hour  of  daylight  in  the  evening 
for  a  month  each  spring.* 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  offi- 
cials from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation have  testified  that  their 
studies  have  found  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  small,  positive  effects  from 
daylight  saving  time.  This  substantial 
pattern  of  significant  benefits  to  be 
achieved  from  an  extension  of  day- 
light saving  time  is  precisely  the 
reason  I  am  glad  to  join  in  sponsoring 
a  daylight  saving  time  bill  in  this  new 
Congress.  The  benefits  have  been  doc- 
umented, and  each  one  Is  attainable. 

This  legislation  would  extend  day- 
light saving  time  by  4  weeks.  Under 
this  bin,  daylight  saving  time  would 
run  from  the  third  Sunday  in  March 
to  the  last  Sunday  in  October.  In  the 
last  Congress,  I  sponsored  legislation 
which  would  have  extended  daylight 
saving  time  by  8  weeks,  therefore 
maximizing  to  a  greater  extent  the 
benefits  of  more  daylight  saving  time. 
The  bill  Senator  Gorton  and  I  are  in- 
troducing includes  a  requirement  call- 
ing for  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  on  the  operation  and 
effects  of  the  legislation  and  on  the 
need  for  further  legislation.  In  this 
form,  the  bill  serves  as  a  compromise 
measure  which  errs  only  on  the  side  of 
caution. 

Importantly,  the  dates  in  this  bill 
provide  an  extended  period  of  daylight 
saving  time  during  which  no  part  of 
the  Nation  would  experience  sunrise 
times  later  than  those  occurring  in  Oc- 
tober under  the  present  6-month  day- 
light saving  time  system. 

While  It  does  not  provide  as  many 
benefits  of  a  longer  extension,  this  ap- 
proach entirely  negates  any  possible 
changes  of  inconvenience  or  Irregular- 
ity which  might  result  from  a  longer 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time.  This 
bill  essentially  provides  the  benefits  of 
daylight  saving  time,  without  incur- 
ring any  potential  problems. 

The  impetus  for  legislation  to 
extend  daylight  saving  time  centered 
on  the  need  for  increased  energy  sav- 
ings. Indeed,  our  country's  year-round 
experiment  with  daylight  saving  time 
in  1974  directly  resulted  from  this 
need  and  the  serious  energy  insecurity 
we  faced  then,  and  still  face  today. 
Daylight  saving  time  Is  Important  be- 
cause it  changes  the  way  we  utilize 
daylight.  The  major  problem  with  the 
existing  daylight  saving  law,  the  Uni- 
form Act  of  1966,  is  that  It  clearly  does 
not  maximize  the  energy  potential  of 
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I  particularly  true  of  daylight 

legislation.  It  would  pro- 

with  direct  and  tangi- 

ts   and.   by  saving  energy. 

severe  cost  of  "not  conserv- 


the  need  for  energy  sav- 
the  compelling  reason  for 
time  legislation.  But  as 
the  1974  experiment,  stud- 
that  two  other  benefits 
from  extended  daylight 
:  a  reduction  in  traffic  fa- 
a  possible  reduction  in  vio- 


report  of  the  Department 

identified  a  0.7-per- 

in  traffic  fatalities  due 

saving  time  in  March  and 

compared  to  be  comparable 

1973  under  standard  time. 

have  said  that  their  ana- 


are  conservative  and  that 

understand  the  reductions 

saving  time  which   they 

in  the  order  of  1.5  percent  to  2 


2-percent  drop  in  traffic  fa- 

mfeans  that  thousands  of  lives 

2  aved  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 


lire  also  preliminary  indica- 

extended  daylight  saving 

d  help  reduce  violent  crime. 

to    the    National    Crime 

l^epartments    of    Commerce 

Jus^ce— darkness    favors    crime. 

to  the  survey,  the  more  seri- 


ous forms  of  various  crimes  occiu- 
during  evening  or  late  night;  so  do 
most  violent  crimes,  robberies  and  as- 
saults by  armed  offenders.  These  find- 
ings are  consistent  with  the  results  of 
DOT'S  1974  study,  which  found  reduc- 
tions in  violent  crimes  of  10  to  13  per- 
cent in  Washington,  D.C.,  over  a  3- 
year  period  from  1973  to  1975.  By  ena- 
bling more  people  to  get  home  from 
work,  extended  daylight  saving  time 
lessens  people's  vulnerability  to  crime 
by  providing  a  deterrence  that  is  day- 
light. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  an  ex- 
tension on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
increase  traffic  fatalities  of  school- 
children in  the  early  morning  hours 
and  that  it  would  upset  the  American 
agricultural  sector.  Coming  from  a 
rural  State  in  which  the  majority  of 
schoolchildren  are  bused  to  school  and 
in  which  many  people  earn  their  living 
from  agriculture,  I  am  particularly 
sensitive  to  these  concerns.  However, 
on  close  study  of  each  of  these  argu- 
ments, I  have  foimd  that  both  are  un- 
founded. 

First,  DOT'S  study  concluded  that 
for  the  January  to  April  1974  daylight- 
saving-time  period: 

School-age  children  were  not  subject  to 
greater  involvement  in  fatal  accidents  than 
the  general  population  at  any  period  of  the 
day. 

A  1976  study  of  school-age  children 
fatalities  performed  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  found  that  no  in- 
crease in  morning  fatalities  was  found 
during  the  March  and  April  daylight 
saving  time  period.  And  a  DOT  analy- 
sis on  daylight  saving  time  conducted 
between  1979  and  1981  concluded: 

The  findings  indicate  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  basis  for  claims  that  DST  transi- 
tions caused  increases  in  school  children 
morning  fatalities. 

Second,  there  is  little  proof  that  an 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time  by  4 
weeks  would  adversely  affect  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  In  fact,  the  1974  DOT 
study  states: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
that  their  findings  remained  unchanged 
from  last  year.  DST  does  not  affect  agricul- 
tural activities  or  productivity.  In  general, 
agricultural  activities  are  insensitive  to 
"clock  time",  and  farmers  and  ranchers  (as 
well  as  most  other  groups  In  agriculture)  are 
not  vitally  concerned  with  what  type  of 
time  system  is  used.  Farmer's  activities  are 
determined  by  seasonal  factors  and  are  prin- 
cipally geared  to  the  hours  of  sunlight,  and 
these  patterns  pertain,  irrespective  of  clock 
setting.  Even  in  the  case  of  dairying,  where 
the  hour  of  milking  is  sometimes  changed  to 
accommodate  distributors  and  the  public, 
no  effect  is  discerned  on  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  milk  produced  and  marketed. 

A  number  of  marketing,  retail,  and 
recreational  organizations  have  con- 
cluded that  an  extension  of  daylight 
saving  time  would  benefit  their  busi- 
nesses, and  will  promote  increased  out- 
door activities.  Another  group  of 
Americans  who  will  be  aided  by  this 


bill  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  afflicted  with  night  blindness. 
The  Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foundation 
(RPF)  urges  passage  of  daylight  savifg 
time  legislation  so  that  their  members 
could  receive  an  extra  period  of  sight 
and  mobility  during  the  evening.  As 
the  executive  director  of  RPF  stated 
in  a  letter  to  me,  "this  directly  affects 
the  employment  and  welfare  of  many 
of  gur  people  around  the  country." 

Daylight  saving  tiee  legislation 
enjoys  a  broad  base  of  support.  Public 
opinion  polls  have  shgwn  that  day- 
light savifg  time  extension  is  favored 
by  the  American  people  by  a  2-to-l 
margin.  The  legislation  is  particularly 
worthy  of  the  full  support  of  Congress 
because  it  will  provide  numerous  posi- 
tive benefits  in  a  single  measure.  It  is 
clearly  a  simple  step,  but  one  which 
we  can  take  for  energy  conservation, 
decreased  traffic  fatalities  on  our 
roads,  and  reduced  crime.  I  urge  its 
early  adoption  by  the  Senate.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  265.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

RECONSntnCTION  FINANCZ  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  legislation  to 
establish  a  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  the  RFC  would  be  to 
provide  limited,  temporary,  and  repay- 
able assistance  to  cities  and  businesses 
to  help  them  rebuild,  repair,  and  re- 
model, so  that  our  businesses  can 
become  competitive  again  and  our 
cities  can  function  efficiently  again. 

With  interest  rates  fluctuating,  and 
real  rates  remaining  at  high  levels, 
neither  troubled  cities  nor  overbur- 
dened businesses  can  find  the  means 
to  finance  growth  or  continue  basic 
service  at  top  quality  levels. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  situa- 
tion continue.  We  must  not  permit  our 
basic  industries— the  foundation  upon 
which  we  have  built  the  world's  domi- 
nant economic  power— to  wither  and 
die.  To  abdicate  the  role  we  have  es- 
tablished, to  let  it  pass  to  the  hands  of 
other  nations  because  we  made  a  con- 
scious decision  to  let  it  happen,  would 
mark  one  of  the  sorriest  episodes  in 
our  economic  history. 

The  RFC  would  not  be  a  cure-all. 
But  neither  will  it  be  a  bandaid.  We 
need  a  sound  and  safe  financial  man- 
agement system,  able  to  offer  both 
loans  and  capital  information  exper- 
tise to  businesses  and  local  govern- 
ments who  have  nowhere  else  to  turn. 
The  RFC  will  meet  these  needs. 

By  helping  restructure  basic  indus- 
tries, and  rebuild  our  cities,  the  RFC 
will  promote  the  competitive  Ameri- 


can spirit,  while  fostering  long-term 
economic  growth— the  key  to  main- 
taining and  improving  our  standards 
of  living.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Hollings 
and  Senator  Long  in  reintroducing  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  new  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation. 

Every  day  we  are  faced  with  gloomy 
economic  reports: 

Unemployment  is  at  10.8  percent. 
Twelve  million  Americans  are  looking 
for  work,  and  an  additional  2  million 
need  work  but  have  stopped  trying  to 

find  it;  .        ^    » *i. 

Businesses  are  going  bankrupt  at  tne 
highest  rate  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion: „..„„ 
Our  trade  deficit  for  1982  was  $42.7 
billioii,  exceeding  the  record  deficit  set 
in  1978; 

The  rate  of  growth  of  our  economy 
dropped  1.8  percent  during  1982  and 
was  falling  at  an  even  greater  rate  in 
the  fourth  quarter; 

Many  of  our  cities  simply  do  not 
work  any  more,  and  the  revenues  nec- 
essary to  maintain  or  increase  services 
are  not  available; 

Some  of  our  major  industries,  indus- 
tries vital  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  any  developed  nation,  are  dying  out. 
Steel  and  automobiles  are  two  exam- 
ples of  industries  that  are  being 
threatened  by  foreign  competition  and 
domestic  indifference. 

A  new  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration could  supply  a  crucial  force 
in  our  efforts  to  restore  and  strength- 
en our  economy.  All  too  often,  the 
Federal  Government's  actions  are 
simply  the  wrong  steps  at  the  wrong 
times.  Sometimes  Government  is 
heavyhanded,  too  involved  in  essen- 
tially business  decisions.  Other  times 
needed  Government  assistance  is  with- 
held. Sometimes  Government  proce- 
dures are  too  long,  exceeding  the  pa- 
tience of  private  sector  involvement;  at 
other  points  Government's  shortsight- 
ed impatience  creates  impossible  time- 
tables. 

What  business  needs  from  Govern- 
ment is  really  what  labor,  farmers, 
consumers  and  everyone  else  needs 
from  Government— fairness,  continui- 
ty and  an  understanding  of  the  shared 
goals  of  increased  employment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  growth.  Those  needs 
transcend  party  or  region;  they  are 
truly  national. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  a  new  RFC 
will  solve  all  of  our  country's  prob- 
lems, but  I  do  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
way  to  help  those  in  Government  and 
those  in  business  move  toward  our 
shared  goals.  It  can  aid  cities  and 
States  without  destroying  important 
regional  differences  and  Federal-State- 
local  relationships. 

Govenment,  business,  and  labor  do 
not  have  an  unbroken  record  of  coop- 
eration, unfortunately.  But  in  periods 
of  crisis  we  have  met  the  test.  I  believe 


a  new  RFC  could  inject  the  element  of 
trust  needed  today  as  well  as  providing 
confidence  that  stable,  sensible,  pru- 
dent use  of  resources  would  be  under- 
taken. 

The  previous  RFC  left  proud  marks 
on  our  landscape.  In  cities  and  towns 
across  this  country  the  RFC  was  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure, 
hope  and  despair.  At  the  same  time,  it 
handled  Government  funds  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way  and  brought  in  revenues. 

The  RFC  would  assist  businesses 
and  cities,  rebuilding  the  public  and 
private  facilities  of  our  country.  Its  as- 
sistance would  be  temporary,  repay- 
able, and  carefully  selective.  It  would 
be  outside  politics  and  offer  continuity 
and  financial  planning.  Of  necessity,  it 
would  mean  setting  priorities  and 
making  choices,  but  those  decisions 
should  be  fair  and  well  considered. 

These  times  demand  resourceful  ef- 
forts, new  ideas  or,  possibly,  creative 
new  use  of  tried  and  true  old  ideas.  I 
believe  an  RFC  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  arrived  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
speech  by  Felix  Rohatyn,  chairman  of 
the  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation 
to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Address  Given  by  Felix  G.  Rohatyn 


For  more  than  a  year  now.  we  have  both 
witnessed  and  participated  in  this  country's 
most   radical   economic   and  social  experi- 
ment since  the  New  Deal.  Its  aims  were  im- 
peccable.  Lower   taxes  and   lower  govern- 
ment spending,  reduced  Inflation,  reduced 
regulations,  a  stronger  defense.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  the  program  was  incoherent  and 
the  results,  so  far.  are  rather  frightening. 
Even    though    changes    in    direction    were 
clearly  required.  In  our  consumption  and  in- 
vestment patterns,  in  our  runaway  social 
coste,  and  In  our  dismal  productivity  record, 
the  remedy,  in  some  respects,  has  turned 
out  to  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Interest 
rates  have  remained  prohibitive  while  un- 
employment   has    soared,    federal    deficiU 
have  risen  higher  and  higher  and  the  fman- 
cial  structure  of  states,  cities  and  of  entire 
industries  and  regions  of  the  country  has 
become  dangerously  fragile.  A  dramatic  low- 
ering of  the  inflation  rate  has  indeed  been 
achieved  but  mostly  by  creating  a  steep  re- 
cession and  as  a  result  of  luck  with  food  and 
energy  prices.  How  to  create  growth  without 
Inflation  remains  as  elusive  as  ever. 

Many  of  our  most  serious  chronic  prob- 
lems will  continue  to  deteriorate  unless  a 
different  government  philosophy  is  applied. 
Supply-side  economics  and  monetarism  both 
foster  the  notion  that  abstract  and  imper- 
sonal market  forces  can  turn  our  economy 
around  and  resolve  our  many  problems.  But 
"hands-off"  government  is  not  an  accepta- 
ble or  effective  policy  for  troubled  times. 
For  the  first  time  since  WWII,  we  have  a 
world-wide  economic  contraction,  together 
with  real  deflationary  forces  superimposed 
on  fragile  financial  structures.  Industries,  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  a  host  of  govem- 
mente  find  themselves  overburdened  with 
debt  and  without  sufficient  cash  flow  to 
service  their  obligations,  much  less  for  in- 
vestment  In   the   future.  The  effecU  are 


being  felt  by  millions  of  Individuals,  their 
families,  their  communities  and  whole  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

A  "hands-off"  government  cannot  revive 
the  economy,  keep  inflation  down,  deal  with 
our  regional  and  industrial  problems,  our 
chronic  poverty  and  education  problems,  or 
reduce  Interest  rates.  These  objectives  can 
only  be  achieved  by  govemmenU  actively 
Involved  in  a  process  of  cooperation  with 
businesses  and  labor. 

Buslness-labor-govemment  cooperation 
coupled  with  courageous  political  leadership 
saved  New  York  City.  I  believe  tnis  can 
apply  to  the  nation  as  well,  even  though  the 
current  theology  is  just  the  opposite. 

first  step:  agreement  to  reduce  DEPicrts 

AND  interest  rates 

Any  program  of  national  recovery  must 
start  with  an  accord  among  the  President, 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
will  credibly  balance  the  budget  over  a 
finite  time  period  and  result  in  significantly 
lower  Interest  rates  quickly.  We  need  deci- 
sive leadership  from  the  President,  and  co- 
operation in  the  Congress,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Fed.  I  believe  there  will  be  a  budget 
resolution,  but  that  is  not  enough.  The 
budget  package  must  be  credible  and  long- 
range.  There  must  be  a  credible  slow  down 
In  entitlement  growth,  slow  down  In  defense 
growth  and  recurring,  growing  revenue 
measures  such  as  energy  taxes.  Neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  resolution  have  realis- 
tically addressed  any  of  these  issues.  The  fi- 
nancial markets  are  not  illiterate;  we  will 
need  better  than  just  a  set  of  numbers 
which  Ignore  the  real  world. 

Taking  Social  Security  out  of  the  budget 
negotiations,  without  concrete  action.  Is  a 
copout  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  avoided 
the  Issue.  Nonetheless  everyone  knows  the 
system  needs  reform.  Waiting  for  the  elec- 
tion will  not  make  It  change.  A  real  alterna- 
tive might  be  to  make  the  system  self-sub- 
stalnlng  by  taxing  some  of  the  benefits  of 
the  better-off,  and  by  slowing  benefit 
growth.  That  Is  the  difference  between  form 
and  substance  and  If  need  not  wait  until  No- 
vember. It  should  be  faced  now. 

A  similar  lack  of  candor  colors  the  debate 
over  defense.  No  one  opposes  an  Improve- 
ment In  our  national  defense.  Under  the  Ad- 
ministration s  plan,  the  defense  share  of  the 
Federal  budget  would  increase  to  34  percent 
by  FY   1985  from  24  percent  In  FY   1981. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $300  billion  over  the 
present    levels.   Although   the   House   and 
Senate    Budget    Committee    versions    are 
somewhat  less  generous.  It  Is  clear  that  we 
win  spend  substantially  more  for  defense  In 
the  next  few  years.  But  we  must  not  repeat 
the  mistake  of  Vietnam  by  having  a  wartime 
military  budget  without  paying  for  It.  If  the 
country  feels  it  needs  this  level  of  defense, 
we  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  It  with  the 
equivalent  of  a  War  Tax.  A  50<  per  gallon 
increase  In  the  gasoline  tax  should  be  segre- 
gated and  earmarked  for  defense:  such  a  de- 
fense Ux  would  raise  about  $50  billion  per 
annum  and  would  finance  almost  complete- 
ly the  Increase  In  the  defense  budget.  It 
would  also  reduce  the  budgetary  deficit  over 
the  five-year  period   by   $250  billion   and 
would  go  a  long  way  to  restore  financial  sU- 
bllity  to  our  markets. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  more  general  sUte- 
ment  about  defense.  Regardless  of  one's 
judgment  about  the  size  of  the  defense 
buildup  or  the  call  for  a  nuclear  freeze.  It  is 
time  that  we  recognized  a  fundamental 
truth:  The  world  cannot  afford  to  spend  on 
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deluding  ourselves  if  we  believe 
will  be  limited  to  our  older  in- 
computers   to   microchips, 
to  video  games,  we  are  going 
to  fierce  attacks  from  Japan 
Even  today,  we  might  see 
certain  areas  of  electronics  not 
our  older  industries,  if  compa- 
Pairchild    Semiconductor    and 
not  been  acquired  by  giant  com- 
as Schulumberger  and  United 

blame  for  all  these  trends  is 

there  lis  enough  for  everyone.  Govern- 

and    programs    have    been 


costly  and  ill-advised,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  energy,  especially  the  cowardly 
avoidance  of  taxing  gasoline  at  much  higher 
rates.  Weak  managements  and  short-sighted 
unions  have  collaborated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  inefficient  organizations  whose 
costs  are  high  and  productivity  low. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  cities  under 
the  greatest  strain  are  tied  to  the  industries 
in  the  most  severe  difficulty,  particularly  in 
the  region  extending  today  from  Baltimore 
to  St.  Louis,  but  elsewhere  as  well.  The 
dismal  performance  of  the  economy, 
togther  with  last  year's  tax  and  budget  cuts, 
have  created  enormous  fiscal  pressures  on 
local  governments  in  practically  all  but  the 
energy-producing  regions  of  the  country. 
The  State  of  Ohio,  which  recently  passed  a 
tax  increase  of  $1.3  billion  together  with 
budget  cuts  to  close  its  budget  gap,  now 
faces  a  new  additional  deficit  of  about  $1 
billion  as  a  result  of  the  recession:  New 
York  City,  coming  off  a  $250  million  surplus 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  is  raising  taxes 
and  freezing  employment  levels  to  cope  with 
a  potential  $800  million  gap  next  year.  The 
State  of  New  York  is  proposing  similar  ac- 
tions for  the  same  reason.  Whereas  four 
years  ago,  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corpo- 
ration was  selling  long-term  bonds  to  fi- 
nance New  York  City's  capital  budget  aXIVt 
percent  interest,  we  are  doing  so  today,  with 
increasing  difficulty,  at  over  14  percent  free 
of  city.  State  and  Federal  income  taxes. 
This  situation  is  repeated  in  city  after  city, 
state  after  state. 

This  is  not  Just  a  "Snow  Belt/Sun  Belt" 
phenomenon.  The  State  of  California  now 
faces  a  budget  deficit  estimated  by  some  at 
$1  billion  or  more.  Many  cities  in  the  Sun 
Belt  suffer  fully  as  much  from  unemploy- 
ment, poor  housing,  poverty  and  limited 
economic  opportunities  as  the  cities  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  In  an  analysis  pub- 
lished recently  in  The  New  York  Times, 
seven  of  19  Sun  Belt  cities  had  worse  hard- 
ship ratings  than  New  York.  The  Sun  Belt's 
golden  glow  cannot  hide  the  difficulties 
faced  by  New  Orleans.  Miami.  Birmingham. 
Atlanta  and  other  cities  within  its  midst. 
Their  problems  are  national. 

Existing  trends  are  likely  to  aggravate 
rather  than  attenuate  this  situation;  the 
result  of  another  decade  like  the  last  one 
will  be  to  divide  individual  cities  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  into  "have"  and  "have- 
not"  regions,  with  unpredictable  but  prob- 
ably highly  unpleasant  consequences.  Other 
than  11  energy-producing  states,  every  state 
in  this  country  is  facing  budgetary  difficul- 
ties. In  these  trends  is  the  making  of  social 
strife. 

At  the  same  time,  with  much  of  state  and 
local  government  in  terrible  straits,  the  Ad- 
ministration brought  forth  a  proposal  for  a 
New  Federalism  that  could  not  be  accepted: 
it  was  a  plan  that  burdened  our  budgets 
with  billions  of  dollars  in  additional  pro- 
grams, but  without  permanent  new  reve- 
nues. Coming  on  top  of  proposed  Federal 
budget  cuts  in  support  for  state  and  local 
government  from  $15  billion  in  fiscal  1981  to 
$41  billion  in  fiscal  1985.  it  was  simply  to 
much. 

LONG-TXRlf  GOALS 

This  country's  goals  must  be  twofold: 
First,  to  have  a  functioning  economy,  with 
stable  growth  and  emphasis  on  the  creation 
of  private  sector  jobs:  and  second,  to  have 
all  elements  of  our  society,  and  all  regions 
of  the  country  participate  in  that  growth  as 
fully  as  possible. 

The  United  SUtes  today  in  its  basic  indus- 
tries needs  a  second  industrial  revolution. 


The  notion  of  "backing  the  winners  instead 
of  the  losers"  is  as  facile  as  it  is  shallow. 
The  thought  that  this  nation  can  function 
while  writing  off  basic  industries— automo- 
tive, steel,  glass,  rubber  and  others— to  for- 
eign competition  is  nonsense.  Nothing  is 
more  inhuman  than  unemployment,  noth- 
ing is  ultimately  more  inflationary  than  un- 
employment. 

But  we  must  be  realistic  about  how  badly 
our  basic  industries  have  slipped  when 
Judgements  are  made  about  such  issues  as 
protectionism,  government  regulations,  tax 
relief,  and  manageinent  and  labor  agree- 
ments. Realism,  however,  must  not  be  an 
excuse  for  inaction.  The  motto  cannot  be 
"back  the  losers"  but  rather  "turn  the 
losers  into  winners". 

This  kind  of  economic  revitalization  is  ob- 
viously essential  to  healthy  cities,  but  they 
are  tasks  as  well  for  government.  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels  is  the  nursery  of  indistry: 
It  must  provide  the  healthy  economic  envi- 
ronment and  the  economic  infrastructure— 
the  roads,  the  ports  and  harbors,  and  the 
conununications  and  transportation  net- 
works that  enable  business  to  function. 

A  FAIK  RDDtAUSlf 

First,  we  need  a  fair  Federalism. 

It  should  provide  for  Federal  assumption 
for  the  financing  of  all  poverty  programs 
(welfare,  medicaid,  food  stamps)  and  trans- 
fer funding  and  full  authority  to  the  states 
those  programs  the  states  already  adminis- 
ter or  are  capable  of  managing  (education, 
transportation,  etc.).  But  administration 
and  funding  are  different  matters.  Perma- 
nent revenues  should  be  provided  to  the 
states  to  make  up  any  net  loss  resulting 
from  such  a  swap  and  local  tax  reduction 
should  be  an  objective.  Revenue  sharing 
should  be  increased,  not  cut.  Too  many 
states  are  going  through  an  endless  cycle  of 
service  reductions  and  tax  increases.  They 
caiuiot  be  forced  to  pay  for  programs  in 
which  there  is  an  important  national  inter- 
est-programs like  economic  development, 
education  and  supporting  the  poor— from 
local  tax  bases,  some  of  which  are  ample 
and  others  not.  A  new  and  fair  federalism  is 
needed,  it  should  be  done  right  and  it 
should  be  done  soon. 

A  NEW  RECONSTRUCnOIf  nMANCE  CORPORATION 

Second,  to  redevelop  the  parts  of  the 
nation  that  need  help,  as  well  as  to  provide 
a  safety  net  for  any  of  our  major  financial 
institutions  in  a  sudden  emergency,  a  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  should  be 
created  for  the  1980's.  The  original  RFC 
was  created  by  Herbert  Hoover  in  1918. 
Under  Franklin  Roosevelt,  it  was  run  by  the 
Texas  businessman,  Jesse  Jones.  The  RFC 
of  the  1930's  saved  numerous  banks,  some 
cities  and  many  businesses  and  prevented 
much  larger  dislocations  from  taking  place. 
It  financed  a  vast  number  of  defense  plants 
as  well  as  the  development  of  synthetic 
rubtier  during  WWII.  And,  it  made  money 
for  the  taxpayer. 

In  order  to  see  that  an  RFC  is  justified, 
we  need  only  look  at  how  government  works 
without  one.  The  case  of  Chrysler  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  proceed.  Providing  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans  at  close  to  20  per- 
cent interest  to  a  company  which  has  t(x> 
much  debt  and  no  net  worth  can  buy  some 
time,  but  nothing  else.  Companies  like 
Chrysler  need  permanent  eQuity  capital  in 
the  form  of  new  common  stock.  Only  equity 
capital  can  help  make  a  company's  survival 
credible,  and  impel  other  participants  (the 
unions,  the  lenders,  the  suppliers)  to  make 
the  major  efforts  and  sacrifices  that  have  to 
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be  made  if  they  are  going  to  be  put  back  In 
shape. 

THE  RPC  AS  SAFETY  NET 

Chrysler  is  hardly  an  isolated  case.  A  good 
many  large  industrial  companies,  airlines, 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  possibly 
banks  could  be  in  serious  difficulties  if  we 
cannot  break  out  of  our  current  economic 
straitjacket  of  high  interest  rates,  low 
growth  and  low  productivity.  Instead  of  im- 
provising expensive  half  measures  in  the 
heat  of  crises  and  politics,  we  should  have  a 
safety  net  to  deal  with  an  economic  emer- 
gency affecting  a  number  of  large  organiza- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

We  have  to  be  realUtic  about  the  fragility 
of  many  of  our  larger  financial  institutions. 
They  are  cause  for  serious  concern.  We  do 
not  know  how  much  of  the  capital  of  the 
FDIC  or  the  FSUC  has  been  committed  to 
the  rescue  of  those  savings  institutions  ef- 
fected so  far.  We  do  know  that  the  number 
of  savings  institutions  which  may  have  to  tie 
rescued  down  the  road  is  several  times  in 
excess  of  what  has  been  done  so  far.  and  the 
amounts  required  may  be  considerable. 

The  international  financing  situation  cre- 
ates other  types  of  risk,  an  unexpected  de- 
fault by  a  large  debtor  like  Argentina, 
caused  by  political  rather  than  economic 
events,  could  create  both  liquidity  and  cap- 
ital problems  for  some  of  our  large  banks. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  could  handle  the 
liquidity  problem  but  only  an  RFC-type  in- 
stitution could  handle  the  capital  problem 
by  purchases  of  preferred  stock  or  other 
similar  instruments.  . 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  m 
major  financial  problem  situations  know 
how  critical  it  is  to  conUin  a  financial  crises 
before  it  spreads.  We  need  an  RFC  as  a  fi- 
nancial insurance  policy,  which  was  the 
basis  for  reactivation  in  1932. 

THE  RFC  AS  AID  TO  tniBAN  POLICY 

An  RFC  could  also  play  a  major  part  in  an 
urban       capital       reconstruction       policy. 
Throughout   the   country,   city   after   city 
faces  budgetary  problems  and  cnmibling  in- 
frastructure. The  Boston  Transit  System 
was  recently  shut  down  for  lack  of  funds: 
the   New   York   B4TA   operates   a  subway 
system  so  old  that  it  poses  physical  dangers, 
and  it  will  need  $15  billion  over  ten  years  to 
provide  adequate  service.  Across  the  country 
bridges  and  sewers,   sanitation   and  mass 
transit,  schools  and  firehouses  have  all  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  The  RPC  could  pro- 
vide low-interest,  long-term  loans  to  enable 
municipalities   to   maintain   their   physical 
plants.  By  improving  the  quality  of  city  life, 
such  investments  could  help  to  retain  tax- 
payers while  providing  jobs  to  help  the  ex- 
isting Ux  base.  As  in  the  case  of  industrial 
investments,  the  RFC  could  ask  for  partici- 
pation by  other  parties:  The  various  states, 
business  and  labor,  the  local  unions  and 
banks.  As  with  Industry,  reform  and  restruc- 
turing would,  in  many  cases,  have  to  be  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  receiving  capital  on  favor- 
able terms.  ,  ,    » 
One  of   the   unexpected  effects   of  last 
year's  tax  legislation  was  to  destroy  one  of 
the  traditional  subsidies  to  local  govern- 
ment     financing-the      municipal      bond 
market.  By  last  December,  the  advantages 
of    the    tax    exemption    on    interest    had 
shrunk  to  the  point  that  municipal  bonds 
were  yielding  only  one  percentage  point  less 
than  long-term  treasury  bonds.  To  balance  a 
federal  approach  that  already  requires  local 
governments  to  bear  a  larger  burden  of  op- 
erating cosU.  there  must  be  means  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  increase  the  availability  of  cap- 


ital. Capital  is  needed  to  reduce  the  cost  in 
public  services  Just  as  it  is  needed  to  reduce 
coste  in  private  Industry.  The  RPC  could 
provide  it. 

But  RPC  assistance  must  l>e  temporary.  It 
should  act  as  a  revolving  fund  which  can  be 
used  when  necessary,  and  whose  holdings 
should  be  sold  in  the  marketplace  when  it 
has  done  its  Job.  The  RPC  is  not  a  perma- 
nent dole;  it  is  a  temporary  bridge.  It  should 
self-destruct  after  a  maximum  of  ten  years. 

The  RFC.  of  course,  will  be  said  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  market  system.  But.  at 
present,  the  price  of  our  energy  is  not  freely 
set,  nor  is  the  price  of  our  food,  or  the  price 
at  which  we  must  borrow  money.  Free  mar- 
kets are  clearly  desirable,  but  we  do  not  in 
fact  live  In  a  free  market  economy  and 
never  will:  we  live  in  a  mixed  economy  in 
which  prices  and  capital  are,  and  wiU  be, 
subject  to  government  influence  and  to 
agreemenU  between  labor  and  business. 

The  RPC  could  continue  this  tradition. 
Like  MAC,  its  board  would  include  repre- 
senUtives  of  labor,  business  and  the  public, 
and  its  decisions  would  reflect  the  same 
process  of  negotiation  and  consensus. 

THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 


The  United  States  today  is  a  country  in 
transition.  It  is  in  transition  from  being  the 
world's  dominant  military  power  to  sharing 
that  power  with  the  Soviet  Union:  it  is  in 
transition  from  an  industrial  to  a  service  so- 
ciety; from  being  a  predominantly  white, 
northern  European  society  based  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  to  being  a  multi- 
racial society  with  iU  center  of  gravity  in 
the  Sunbelt.  A  society  In  transition  cannot 
be  governed  by  a  rigid  dogma:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  requires  a  government  which  is 
flexible,  pragmatic,  even  sometimes  deliber- 
ately ambiguous.  Shared  values  must  be 
clear,  but  the  means  to  the  end  cannot  be 
rigid.  _,  , 

The  critical  issues  we  face  today  are  not 
simply  the  levels  of  interest  rates  or  what 
kind  of  package  finally  comes  out  of  budget 
negotiations.  These  things  are  important, 
but  they  must  not  obscure  the  real  issues. 
They  are,  in  no  particular  order. 

(A)  The  rapid  growth  of  a  permanent  un- 
derclass in  America.  The  residenU  of  inner- 
city  ghettos,  black  and  hispanic.  underedu- 
cated.  underskilled,  without  real  hope  of 
participating  in  the  future  of  the  country: 

(B)  The  regional  split  between  Sunbelt 
and  Frostbelt.  which  is  accelerating  and 
which  will  leave  the  northern  half  of  the 
U.S.  in  serious  difficulty  while,  simulta- 
neously, creating  major  problems  for  the 
Sunbelt. 

(C)  The  decline  of  our  traditional  manu- 
facturing sectors  and  the  automation  which 
will  create  long-term  unemployment  in  the 
hardest  hit  part  of  the  country;  the  illusion 
that  we  have  resolved  our  energy  problems; 

(D)  Illegal  immigration  in  great  numbers, 
especially  from  Mexico,  which  will  create 
additional  social  tensions  unless  we  produce 
enough  jobs  to  absorb  our  own  unemployed 
along  with  new  arrivals: 

(E)  The  decay  of  our  cities  and  the  decline 
in  the  quality  of  urban  life; 

(P)  The  roller-coaster  of  an  economy 
which  knows  only  inflation  or  recession,  or 
both,  but  cannot  produce  stable  non-infla- 
tionary growth; 

(G)  The  mountains  of  debt  presently 
crushing  every  level  of  society; 

(H)  Nuclear  proliferation  and  the  need  to 
control  and  reduce  the  level  of  nuclear 
weapons  while  being  realistic  about  Soviet 
power: 


(I)  The  decline  of  the  written  press  and 
the  dominance  of  TV  in  the  political  dia- 
logue of  the  nation. 

Today's  conservative  experiment  wUl  laU 
because  it  has  no  relevance  to  the  world  we 
live  in.  Just  as  yesterday's  liberalism  failed 
for  somewhat  different  reasons.  The  appro- 
priate role  of  government  remains  the 
major  unanswered  question  and  we  are  soon 
going  to  run  out  of  time  for  experiments. 

Today,  we  are  all  looking  for  permanent 
and  perfect  answers  to  excruciatingly  com- 
plicated problems.  In  Government  and 
public  life,  there  may  not  be  any  such  thing 
as  the  right  answer.  There  may.  at  best 
exist  a  process  whereby  trends  can  be  af- 
fected and  the  direction  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic behavior  temporarily  influenced. 
This  is  the  antithesis  of  the  planned,  cen- 
tral domination  of  government,  but  it  means 
government  comnUttee  to  oppose  destabiliz- 
ing trends  before  they  became  floodtides.  It 
is  a  permanent  but  ever  changing  process. 

And  it  is  a  process  that  must  include  the 
major  institutions  and  constituencies  of  our 
society— political,  labor  and  business.  The 
changes  we  will  undergo  will  demand  effort 
and  sacrifice  by  many,  a  sacrifice  they  wUl 
not  make  unless  they  have  a  stake  and  a 
chance  to  participate. 

The  answers  to  our  problems,  imperfect 
and  temporary  that  they  may  be.  must 
come  from  such  a  process.  Such  a  rational 
middleground.  however,  need  not  be  wishy- 
washy.  J  J  ,  w 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  hard-headed  lib- 
eralism cannot  live  with  the  reality  that  we 
caimot  spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  economy 
geared  mostly  to  private  sector  growth, 
cannot  at  the  same  time,  permit  limited  gov- 
ernment intervention  where  needed,  such  as 
a  modem  version  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

There  is  no  reason  why  limited  and  tem- 
porary protection  for  our  hard  hit  indus- 
tries cannot  be  conditioned  on  restrained 
wage  and  price  behavior  by  labor  and  man- 
agement: this  might  become  the  model  for 
an  incomes  policy  where  wage  and  price  be- 
havior could  be  linked  to  productivity. 

There  is  no  reason  why  savings  and  invest- 
ment cannot  be  encouraged  while  energy 
use  and  other  consumption  are  taxed  at 
higher  rates,  to  produce  growth  and  jobs. 
Some  of  these  jobs  could  be  directed,  with 
government  assistance  but  under  private 
sector  management,  to  inner  city  ghettos  to 
provide  a  future  where  none  currently 
exists. 

There  is  no  reason  why  large  savings 
cannot  be  effected  in  defense,  and  particu- 
larly in  reducing  nuclear  delivery  systems,  if 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  larger 
standing  conventional  forces  and  the  dis- 
tasteful possibility  of  a  peacetime  draft. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  Ux  system 
cannot  be  improved,  simplified  and  made 
more  equiUble  by  a  flat  tax  on  all  income  at 
significantly  lower  rates  or  some  variant 
thereof  such  as  the  proposal  of  Senator 
Bradley  and  Congressman  Gephardt.  The 
present  tax  system  is  a  disgrace,  both  intel- 
lectually and  equitably. 

One  must  admit,  however,  that  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  resulU  cannot 
be  achieved,  we  must  be  realistic  about  the 
political  difficulty  of  bringing  this  about. 
Without  the  active  support  of  the  American 
people  and  a  process  which  encourages  the 
active  cooperation  of  business/labor/and 
government  it  cannot  happen. 

An  active  partnership  between  business, 
labor  and  government  stikes  the  kinds  of 
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bargins— whe  her  on  an  energy  policy,  re- 
gional policyl  or  industrial  policy— that  an 
advanced  wc  stem  democracy  requires  to 
that.  In  one  form  or  another, 
have  been  r  lade  for  years  in  Europe  or 
Japan.  This  )artnership  will  have  to  be  as 
indigenous  tc  our  culture  and  traditions  as 
those  of  Gernans  and  Japanese  have  been 
to  theirs,  am  it  will  have  to  be  competitive. 
Much  is  at  si  ike  in  making  such  a  partner- 
ship work:  O  ir  ability  to  protect  ourselves, 
and  to  deter  }ur  enemies  depends  on  main- 
taining a  staale.  solid  economic,  industrial 
and  social  ba  le  at  home.  Our  national  secu- 
rity, our  industrial  power,  the  strength  of 
our  social  sy  tern  itself,  are  all  tied  to  one 
another  and  o  their  need  for  a  new  pattern 
of  cooperatio  i  to  emerge.* 


ator    from 
who  serves 
member  of 
ployment 


By  Mi.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Sir.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  266.  A  >ill  to  provide  employment 
opportunity  >s  to  long-term  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  in  projects  to  repair  and 
renovate  vil  ally  needed  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

THK  comnnfrrY  renkwal  BHPLOYMnrr  act 
Mr.  CRAWSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introdu  :ing  today  S.  266.  the  pro- 
posed Commimity  Renewal  Employ- 
ment Act.  J  Dining  with  me  as  an  origi- 
nal cospons  )r  is  the  distinguished  Sen- 
lOhio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
as  the  ranking  minority 
the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
uid  Productivity  of  the 
Labor  and  :  iuman  Resources  Commit- 
tee. I  am  a  Iso  honored  and  delighted 
to  note  that  in  the  other  body  today 
the  very  qistinguished  chairman  of 
the    Subcotnmittee    on    Employment 


Opportunit 


es  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  my 
very  good  f  lend.  Congressman  Augus- 
tus Hawk]  ns.  is  introducing  legisla- 
tion ident  ^  to  this  measure  on 
behalf  of  a  I  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  jabor. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities to  unemployed  individuals 
in  high  unemployment  areas  through 
grants  to  local  governments  primarily 
for  labor  :osts  associated  with  the 
repair,  maiitenance,  or  rehabilitation 


of  essentia 


it  could  to 


public  facilities,  with  the 


conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement of  public  lands,  and  with 
public  safe  y  and  health  activities  es- 
sential to  tl  le  public  welfare. 

The  Haw  lins-Cranston  bill  would  be 
a  major  sU  p  toward  beginning  to  ful- 
fiU  the  ci  immitment  made  by  the 
Humphrey  Hawkins  Act  of  1978:  That 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  would  do  all 


promote  full  employment. 


aACKCROUIfD 

Mr.  President,  no  survey  or  poll  is 
necessary  o  tell  us  that  the  No.  1 
problem  ii  the  minds  of  Americans 
today  is  ui  employment.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  Iqok  far  to  find  clear  and  un- 


mistakable evidence  of  the  very  real 
hardships  around  us.  Every  day,  we 
are  reminded— in  the  newspapers,  on 
television,  on  streetcomers,  in  aban- 
doned buildings,  vacant  lots,  and  cars 
being  used  as  homes— of  the  hardships 
for  those  who  have  been  laid  off,  hard- 
ships for  those  seeking  jobs  that  just 
are  not  there,  hardships  for  those 
being  forced  to  try  to  pay  full-time 
bills  with  part-time  salaries  and  sub- 
standard pay.  And  to  those  hardships 
we  must  add  the  anxiety  and  uncer- 
tainty of  those  who  sit  down  to  dinner 
each  night  wondering  whether  tomor- 
row will  be  their  pink  slip  day. 

The  waste,  the  despair,  the  tragic 
and  unnecessary  suffering  for  count- 
less Americans  and  their  families  is  a 
national  shame  and  a  disgrace. 

We  all  know  the  numbers,  and  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  statistics  at  this 
point  would  be  almost  redundant.  We 
all  are  too  well  aware  that  unemploy- 
ment has  climbed  to  a  heartbreaking 
rate  of  10.8  percent  and  that  more 
than  12  million  people  are  officially 
counted  as  jobless— and  more  than  4.5 
million  of  them  have  been  out  of  work 
for  more  than  15  weeks.  And,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  projections  that 
show  that  things  will  get  worse  before 
they  get  better— and  they  will  not  get 
better  for  a  long  time. 

But  there  is  so  much  more  agony. 
According  to  studies,  each  1 -percent- 
age-point increase  in  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment translates  into  direct  human 
tragedies.  It  means  37,000  total  deaths, 
including  20,000  from  cardiovascular 
problems,  920  suicides,  and  650  homi- 
cides. It  means  4.000  State  mental  hos- 
pital admissions  and  3,300  State  prison 
admissions.  It  means  increased  inci- 
dences of  child  abuse  and  marital 
stress. 

And  this  means  that  something  must 
be  done— and  must  be  done  now. 

President  Reagan  himself  finally 
admits  it. 

But  President  Reagan  is  still  looking 
to  his  "path  to  recovery"  to  provide 
the  answers— a  path  on  which  even  he 
admits,  as  he  did  just  2  days  ago,  "we 
have  a  long  way  to  go." 

Yes.  he  will  propose  special  retrain- 
ing programs,  special  substandard  pay 
for  summer  jobs  for  youth  and  even 
an  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits. But,  he  offers  no  hope,  no  assist- 
ance, no  proposal  for  those  Americans 
who  simply  want  and  need  jobs— and 
need  them  now.  "The  recovery,"  he 
says,  "will  provide  jobs  for  most." 

Mr.  President,  to  a  large  extent,  I 
cannot  disagree  with  that  statement. 
A  healthy  growing  economy— an  econ- 
omy freed  from  the  shackles  of  an 
ever-increasing  arms  race  and  a  tight- 
fisted  monetary  policy— will  in  time 
produce  jobs,  the  kind  of  permanent 
jobs  that  we  must  have,  but  we  carmot 
wait  for  an  economic  recovery  that 
seems  to  be  years  away. 


As  we  proceed  with  this  Job-creation 
legislation,  we  must  also  pursue  estab- 
lishment of  programs  of  retraining  for 
workers  whose  skills  are  being  out- 
paced by  the  tremendous  advances  in 
technology.  And  we  must  put  in  place 
programs  to  help  young  people— first- 
time  entrants  to  the  labor  market- 
find  their  way  in  the  workaday  world. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  must  and  we 
can  do  more.  While  we  strive  to  bring 
about  a  recovery  from  the  Reganomics 
depression,  we  need  a  measure  such  as 
the  one  we  are  introducing  to  begin, 
now,  to  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
devastated  unemployed  people  back  to 
work. 

The  agonies  and  the  sufferings  of  so 
many  Americans  and  their  faunilies 
demand  it.  And  only  a  Government 
program  like  this  can  actually  get 
people  back  to  work  in  a  few  months 
time. 

PROVISIONS  OP  S.  7SS 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  that  we 
are  introducing  today  in  the  Senate 
and  that  Congressman  Hawkins  is  in- 
troducing at  the  same  time  in  the 
House  would  provide  approximately  1 
million  Jobs  in  community  improve- 
ment related  projects.  These  projects 
would  include  repair,  rehabilitation, 
and  maintenance  of  public  facilities 
such  as  road  repadr,  water  systems, 
mass  transportation  systems,  and  edu- 
cation facilities:  rehabilitation  and 
conservation  of  public  lands  and  re- 
sources such  as  erosion,  flood,  drought 
and  storm  damage  control,  forestry 
operations  and  reclamation  of  public 
lands  such  as  those  damaged  by  strip 
mining.  Importantly,  such  Jobs  could 
also  include  the  provision  of  services 
such  as  health  care,  emergency  food 
and  shelter  activities,  child  care  to 
I>ermit  parents  to  work,  and  child 
abuse  and  domestic  violence  preven- 
tion and  treatment  activities. 

A  targeted,  yet  flexible,  application 
of  resoiu"ces  would  be  provided  for 
under  the  act,  and,  importantly,  no 
new  bureaucracy  would  be  established. 
Rather,  funds  would  be  made  available 
for  jobs  through  units  of  general  local 
government  with  populations  of  50,000 
or  more,  rural  concentrated  employ- 
ment programs,  and  the  individual 
States  with  respect  to  areas  not  other- 
wise eligible  within  the  State.  Seventy- 
three  percent  of  the  funds  available 
under  the  proposed  Community  Re- 
newal Employment  Act  would  be  allo- 
cated to  eligible  areas— States,  units  of 
general  local  government  and  rural 
CEP's— rates  of  unemployment  ex- 
ceeding 9  percent  for  the  preceding  12- 
month  period;  15  percent  would  be  al- 
located to  such  eligible  areas  which  do 
not  meet  that  unemployment  crite- 
rion; 5  percent  to  States  for  high  un- 
employment areas  within  the  State 
which  do  not  meet  the  population  cri- 
terion and  2  percent  to  Indian  tribes. 
Another  5  percent  would  be  available 


to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  allocate 
at  his  discretion  to  areas  experiencing 
high  unemployment  as  the  result  of 
mass  layoffs,  natural  disasters,  or  of 
Federal  Government  actions. 

Funding  for  the  program  would, 
beyond  fiscal  year  1983,  be  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed individuals.  In  this  fiscal  year, 
since  only  a  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
would  be  available  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds,  appropriations  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $5  billion.  Thereafter,  the 
amount  of  funding  that  could  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  act  would  be  based 
on  the  amount  necessary  to  serve  20 
percent  of  the  average  number  of 
long-term  unemployed— those  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  15  weeks— 
during  the  first  3  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Based  on  this  for- 
mula, the  measure  would  be  funded  at 
the  level  of  $10  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  By  tying  the  authorized  level  of 
appropriations  to  the  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed,  the  act  would  thus 
assure  that,  as  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment declines  and  the  Nation  moves 
toward  recovery,  the  funding  would 
also  decline. 

Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  an  eligible  area 
could  be  used  for  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, including  supervision  and  the 
acquisition  of  supplies,  tools,  and 
equipment.  The  remainder  would  be 
required  to  be  expended  on  wages  and 
benefits  for  participants. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  eligi- 
ble participants,  jobholders  in  the  pro- 
gram would  be  restricted  to  individuals 
who  are  16  years  of  age  of  older,  and 
who  have  been  employed  for  15  out  of 
the  last  20  weeks.  Priority  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  given  to  those  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  or  are  otherwise 
ineligible  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  and  to  individuals  who  have 
been  employed  for  the  longest  periods 
of  time  prior  to  their  participation  in 
the  progrsun. 

Individuals  placed  in  jobs  funded 
under  this  proposal  would  be  paid  pre- 
vailing wages  but  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  Not  more  than  the  an- 
nualized wage  rate  of  $10.000— adjust- 
ed upward  where  necessary  on  the 
basis  of  an  area  wage  index— would  be 
able  to  be  paid  to  a  participant  from 
Federal  funds,  however,  wages  could 
be  supplemented  up  to  a  maximum  of 
150  percent  of  the  applicable  federally 
funded  maximum  wage— generally  es- 
tablishing a  maximum  total  salary  of 
$15,000. 

RETROSPECT  OR  CETA 

Mr.  President,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues may  know,  I  was  a  principal 
architect  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973. 
Through  1980,  as  a  member  of  the 
Employment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, I  was  deeply  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  every  amendment  to  that 


act,  including  the  very  important 
CETA-reform  legislation  in  1978,  in 
which  I  was  the  coauthor  of  the 
amendment  to  target  Jobs  on  those 
who  are  most  needy. 

We  all  learned  a  lot  of  lessons  from 
that  program,  and  I  learned  a  lot  from 
that  process.  I  learned  that  abuses  will 
exist  in  virtually  every  program  that 
we  can  devise  and  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  develop  an  abuse-proof  pro- 
gram. I  learned  that  when  we  develop 
intricate  and  carefully  structured  pro- 
grams to  provide  valuable  work  and 
training  opportunities,  the  implemen- 
tation of  our  legislative  plans  often 
falls  far  short  of  what  we  put  down  on 
paper. 

But  I  know  now,  as  I  knew  then  that 
losing  the  opportunity  to  work  is  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  cruelties 
that  can  befall  an  individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
suggest  that  the  bill  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  in  this  body  and  the 
measure  that  Congressman  Hawkins 
is  introducing  at  the  same  time  in  the 
House  is  the  total  answer.  I  do  tell  my 
colleagues  that  it  represents  an 
honest,  thoughtful  approach  to  the 
almost  desperate  situation  facing  too 
many  Americans  today.  And  I  will 
assert  that  at  least  some  of  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  are  reflected  here. 

First,  there  is  an  emphasis  on— 
indeed,  a  virtual  requirement  for— tar- 
geting jobs  on  those  who  need  them 
most.  Individuals  who  are  ineligible 
for  unemplojmient  insurance  and  long- 
term  unemployed— those  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  15  out  of  the  last 
20  weeks.  These  jobless  individuals  are 
considerably  less  likely  to  be  subject  to 
substitution,  that  is  that  they  would 
have  been  hired  to  do  the  same  work 
by  the  saime  employer  without  Federal 
assistance.  There  is  a  definite  correla- 
tion between  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment and  low-income  status. 

Second,  we  have  limited  the  length 
of  an  individual's  participation  in  two 
ways— by  capping  the  maximum  wages 
that  may  be  paid  with  funds  under  the 
act  and  by  prohibiting  individuals 
from  receiving  assistance  for  more 
than  52  weeks  in  a  2-year  period.  The 
proposed  measure  would  also  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  to  State 
emplojrment  service  agencies  so  they 
can  assist  participants  in  jobs  funded 
under  the  program  to  find  regular,  un- 
subsidized  employment  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Third,  individuals  would  be  barred 
from  participation  in  the  program  if, 
within  6  months  prior  to  a  determina- 
tion that  they  would  otherwise  be  eli- 
gible on  the  grounds  that  they  had 
been  unemployed  for  15  out  of  the  last 
20  weeks,  they  had  voluntarily  termi- 
nated, without  good  cause,  their  last 
previgus  full-time  job.  In  addition. 
State  employment  service  agencies 
would  be  charged  with  certifying  that 


individuals  met  the   length-of-unem- 
ployment  criteria. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  would 
be  a  mix  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  that 
could  be  made  available  under  the  act 
that  would  help  insure  participation  of 
wide  cross-sections  of  imemployed 
Americans.  By  authorizing  public 
safety  aind  health  activities— such  as 
child-care  activities  specially  designed 
to  enable  parents  to  work,  such  as 
child  abuse  suid  domestic  violence  ac- 
tivities, such  as  assisting  in  nutrition 
programs  for  elderly  and  handicapped 
individuals,  and  such  as  assisting 
public  health  programs  including 
paraprofessional  stcJf  support  for 
community  health  centers— we  would 
insure  the  participation  of  many  indi- 
viduals who  could  so  easily  be  and  are 
too  often  excluded  from  many  so- 
called  public  works— for  example,  ac- 
tivities such  as  road  and  bridge  repair 
or  rehabilitation  of  public  mass  transit 
systems  or  installation  of  drainage 
pipes  in  flood  areas.  Sadly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, despite  attempts  to  insure  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  all 
Americans,  we  still  too  often  find 
major  segments  of  those  who  are  im- 
employed—such  as  women,  who  com- 
prise 40  percent  of  those  who  are  un- 
employed, disabled,  elderly,  and  other 
individuals— not  being  given  a  fair 
chaince  to  shaire  equally  in  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  these  more  public 
works-oriented  types  of  commimity  re- 
newal and  improvement  activities. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  it  is  worth 
stressing  that  the  public  safety  and 
health  activities  permitted  under  the 
proposed  act  would  provide  very  badly 
needed  support  to  a  wide  variety  of 
community  service  programs.  State 
and  local  as  well  as  conmiunity-based 
programs  for  these  purposes  have 
been  curtailed  sharply  or  abruptly 
shut  down  by  administration  cuts  in 
funding  for  social  programs  and  reduc- 
tions in  State  and  local  government 
budgets.  Although  funds  under  this 
act  would  not  come  close  to  replacing 
those  activities— they  could  not  begin 
to  offset  completely  the  enormous 
cuts  in  such  programs  over  the  past 
several  years,  nor  are  they  intended 
to— they  would  mitigate  some  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  cutbacks  in  these 
programs  which  are  laboring  under 
enormous  burdens  in  trying  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  services  to  what  appears 
to  be  an  ever  growing  population  of  el- 
igible. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  past  do- 
mestic cuts  and  legislative  action  re- 
pealing CETA,  we  have  no  mechanism 
available  to  us  to  provide  interim  jobs 
during  jobs  during  a  prolonged  reces- 
sion. This  measure  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing has  been  carefully  developed  so 
as  to  permit  it  to  be  put  in  place  rapid- 
ly, serve  those  individuals  and  those 
areas  of  the  country  most  in  need,  and 
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the  jobs  that  are  created 
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between  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
Ford— are  pointing  the  way  to  cooper- 
ative steps  forward  that  would  have 
been  unimaginable  only  a  few  years 
ago.  New  incentives  are  being  defined 
that  give  American  workers  a  greater 
stake  in  the  competitive  success  of 
their  companies.  And  we  must  keep 
moving  ahead  on  all  these  fronts. 

At  the  same  time,  new  growth  indus- 
tries must  be  rapidly  expanded  along 
new  lines  of  management  and  produc- 
tion. 

Business,  labor,  education,  and  Gov- 
ernment must  begin  to  base  economic 
decisions  on  the  longer  range  interests 
of  our  people  and  our  industries.  Cap- 
ital investments  must  be  more  intelli- 
gently directed  for  rapid  expansion  of 
high-tech  and  information  industries 
and  revival  of  older  industries. 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pressures  of  economic  surviv- 
al in  a  troubled  economy  have  locked 
much  of  American  business  into  pat- 
terns of  short-term  decisionmaking. 
Too  many  executives  feel  that  if  they 
cannot  show  a  profit  on  new  invest- 
ments within  three  quarters  they  will 
lose  their  jobs.  Too  many  in  our  socie- 
ty have  also  operated  in  terms  of  im- 
mediate rather  than  longer  range  in- 
terests. In  a  world  of  sweeping  eco- 
nomic changes,  these  patterns  have  ac- 
ciunulated  to  put  us  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  compared  to  foreign  in- 
dustries and  governments  that  have 
looked  into  the  future  and  acted  in 
terms  of  longer  term  economic  goals. 

Mr.   President,   we   especially   need 
more  flexible  national  monetary  poli- 
cies to  help  establish  the  conditions 
for  economic  growth.  As  the  economy 
has  slipped  more  deeply  into  recession, 
we  have  badly  needed  a  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply  to  bring 
interest  rates  down  and  to  stimulate 
investment   and  production.   Instead, 
we  have  had  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Reagan  administration 
a  head-on  collision  between  loose  fiscal 
policy  and  tight  money  policy  that 
made  high   Interest  rates  inevitable. 
High  Interest  rates  made  recession  in- 
evitable—strangling business  and  caus- 
ing bankruptcies,  foreclosures,  unem- 
ployment, and  widespread  sxif fering  of 
all  sorts.  High  interest  rates  have  com- 
pounded global  economic  stagnation. 
Only  the  looming  threat  of  a  national 
and  a  worldwide  depression  has  re- 
cently  forced   the   Fed   to   begin   to 
adjust  money  policy  too  little  too  late. 
Growth  of  the  American  economy 
and  the  dynamics  of  the  world  econo- 
my depend  in  considerable  measure 
upon  responsiveness  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  changing  economic 
conditions.  The  Fed  should  be  author- 
ized to  establish  goals  for  lower  inter- 
est rates,  and  the  President  should 
insist  that  the  Fed  cooperate  with  a 
national  policy  of  economic  growth. 
Coordination  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  is  badly  needed. 


We  must  move  by  realistic,  pragmat- 
ic, and  flexible  steps  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Huge  Federal  deficits, 
especially  the  enormous  deficits  pro- 
jected beyond  1983.  have  a  disruptive 
and  numbing  effect  on  the  American 
economy.  Large  Federal  deficits  push 
interest  rates  higher.  They  reduce 
funds  available  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. They  diminish  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  compe- 
tence of  their  Government  and  in  the 
prospects  for  economic  recovery.  The 
billions  of  dollars  borrowed  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt— now  13 
percent  of  the  entire  Federal  budget- 
could  be  far  better  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

A  bogus  constitutional  amendment 
or  an  unworkable  supply-side  mixture 
of  radical  and  inequitable  tax  cuts, 
tight  money  policies,  and  vast  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  wiU  not 
get  this  job  done.  The  path  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  through  measures  to 
assure  economic  growth,  restore  the 
revenue  base  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  restrain  runaway  expendi- 
tures. 

Restored  economic  growth  will 
greatly  reduce  but  not  erase  Federal 
deficits.  Additional  steps  are  required: 
Sharp  cuts  in  the  planned  one  trillion 
six  hundred  billion  dollar  increases  in 
defense  expenditures  through  1986; 
lower  interest  rates  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  interest  on  the  national  debt;  more 
equitable  tax  policies,  with  fewer  loop- 
holes designed  to  restore  the  revenue 
base  of  Government;  and  better  man- 
aged and  more  efficiently  delivered 
Government  programs.  And  we  cannot 
have  long-term  economic  health  and 
controlled  deficits  without  a  compre- 
hensive national  energy  strategy. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  no  single 
step  is  more  important  than  reducing 
the  arms  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  nuclear  arms  race  is  more  than 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity in  our  entire  history.  Our  ex- 
penditures on  arms,  Soviet  expendi- 
tures, and  the  expenditures  of  allies 
on  both  sides  constitute  a  seemingly 
bottomless  drain  on  the  wealth  and 
human  resources  badly  needed  to  con- 
struct a  more  prosperous,  stable,  and 
hopeful  world.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  negotiate  a  verifiable  nuclear 
freeze,  a  phasing-down  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  general  reductions  in 
conventional  arms  competition.  With- 
out such  an  effort,  the  prospects  for 
prosperity— and  even  the  prospects  for 
survival— will  remain  dim.  An  unstable 
and  fearful  world  is  the  greatest 
threat  of  all  to  a  healthy  economy. 

THE  KMPLOYlIKirr  COIfPOllBHT 

Mr.  President,  those  are  all  compan- 
ion components  of  the  answer  to  the 
problems  we  face  today.  Just  as  the 
measure  we  are  introducing  today  is  a 
companion  component  to  resolving  the 


devastating  unemployment  crisis  we 
are  facing. 

Tolerance  of  high  imemployment 
levels  as  necessary  medicine  or  an  in- 
evitable condition  in  a  democratic 
economy— as  hinted  by  President 
Reagan— is  the  wrong  attitude  and  the 
wrong  policy  for  solving  our  basic  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  Government 
must  take  seriously  the  goal  of  full 
employment. 

Every  1  percent  of  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment leaves  another  million  American 
citizens  and  their  families  outside  the 
productive  economy  and  insecure. 
Every  1  percent  adds  approximately 
$25  billion  to  the  Federal  deficit.  Un- 
employment is  a  vicious  economic 
circle  for  its  victims  and  for  the  coun- 
try. Today  11  to  13  million  Americans 
are  unemployed  and  another  7  million 
who  want  to  work  full  time  are  em- 
ployed only  part  time.  The  cost  in 
human  terms,  lost  productivity,  and 
lost  national  confidence  Is  incalcula- 
ble. 

A  national  effort  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  needed  to 
create  jobs— stable,  productive,  private 
sector  jobs.  Such  an  effort  must  give 
special  attention  to  small  business 
since  two-thirds  of  all  new  jobs  are 
created  by  firms  with  20  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. 

The  emergency  action  taken  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  97th  Congress  to 
enact  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972— with  grudging 
after-the-fact  support  from  the 
Reagan  administration— will  put  sever- 
al hundred  thousands  of  people  to 
work  repairing  parts  of  our  transpor- 
tation system.  This  is  a  step  forward, 
but  such  a  last-minute,  small-scale 
effort— while  20  million  able  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed—is a  sign  of  our  unprepared- 
ness.  We  need  a  realistic  assessment  of 
the  national  needs  for  infrastructure 
repair  and  development  over  the  rest 
of  this  century.  Millions  of  citizens  can 
be  put  to  work  through  these  capital 
investments. 

Mr.  President,  our  most  precious  re- 
source for  economic  revival  is  ulti- 
mately not  machinery  or  money  but 
people.  If  our  economy  is  going  to 
flourish  and  compete  successfully. 
Americans  in  all  types  of  jobs  will 
have  to  be  better  trained  and  better 
educated.  Many  must  be  retrained  for 
the  new  roles  that  are  emerging  from 
changing  patterns  of  production.  We 
cannot  afford  widespread  demoraliza- 
tion of  our  experienced  workers 
through  neglect,  displacement,  unem- 
ployment, and  fear  resulting  from  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Fewer  young  people  will  be  coming 
into  the  work  force  over  the  next 
decade.  They  will  need  to  be  far  better 
educated  than  prior  generations— espe- 
cially in  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  technology.  Coordinated  efforts 
by  the  education  community,  govern- 


ment, management  and  labor  will  be 
essential  to  realizing  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  all  our  human  resources. 

Women  and  minorities— and  espe- 
cially young  blacks  and  Hispanics 
whose  astronomical  rates  of  unem- 
ployment should  be  shocking  to  all 
Americans— must  be  brought  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  education 
and  economic  production. 

No  excuse  is  acceptable  for  the  con- 
dition of  large  portions  of  American 
public  education.  We  must  aim  to 
make  our  schools  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Quality  education  is  clearly  es- 
sential to  our  economic  success.  A 
strong  curriculum,  high  standards,  and 
the  disciplines  of  solid  achievement 
must  be  restored  to  our  schools  at  all 
levels.  All  institutions  with  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  quality  of  public  educa- 
tion—including the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—must forcefully  support  renew- 
al of  the  public  schools. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
these  necessary  longer  term  initiatives, 
we  must  move  forward  now  to  deal  hu- 
manely and  compassionately  with  the 
short-term,  unemployment  situation 
that  has  reached  emergency  propor- 
tions. We  must  come  face  to  face  with 
the  millions  of  individual  human  trag- 
edies and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
end  the  suffering  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans brought  about  by  their  jobless- 
ness. They  are  defaulting  on  mort- 
gages and  losing  their  homes.  They 
and  their  families  are  sick  and  have 
lost  their  medical  insurance.  They  are 
hungry  and  hopeless.  They  need  our 
help  and  we  must  give  it. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  do  that  on  one  front  in  a 
relatively  small,  but  very  significant, 
way. 

CORCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  inextricably 
committed  to  all  of  the  specific  provi- 
sions in  the  proposed  Community  Re- 
newal Improvement  Act.  I  intend  to 
work  closely  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  the  development  of  a  solu- 
tion. What  I  am  inextricably  commit- 
ted to  is  finding  that  solution. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  may  be 
assailed  by  some— including  the  Presi- 
dent—on the  groimds  that  the  jobs 
that  would  be  created  will  be  "make- 
work",  unnecessary,  merely  leaf- 
raking  jobs. 

I  disagree  wholeheartedly. 

Can  anyone— can  President 

Reagan— say  that  there  are  not  public 
buildings  and  community  facilities 
that  are  in  urgent  need  of  repair?  Can 
they  suggest  that  refuse  smd  hazard- 
ous materials  in  the  drainage  ditches 
and  illegal  dumping  sites  do  not  need 
to  be  removed?  Can  they  honestly  feel 
that  there  is  not  work  to  be  done  in 
terms  of  harbor  and  port  improvement 
and  pollution  control? 

Do  they  believe  that  relief  activities 
for  victims  in  disaster  areas,  or  food 
and   nutrition   programs   for   elderly 


persons,  or  work  in  commimity  health 
centers  are  not  necessary?  And,  what 
about  child  and  spouse  abuse  preven- 
tion and  neighborhood  and  home  secu- 
rity, for  the  elderly?  Or  support  for 
adult  and  juvenile  correctional  facili- 
ties, or  emergency  food  and  shelter  ac- 
tivities for  the  thousands  of  homeless 
and  hungry  drifting  families? 

Are  those  not  all  worthwhile  endeav- 
ors? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
jobs  that  would  be  funded  under  the 
Hawkins-Cranston  proposal,  and  I 
firmly  reject  any  suggestion  that  they 
are  in  any  way  inake-work. 

This  measure  would  create  almost  1 
million  jobs.  Those  1  million  people 
who  are  now  jobless  would— because  of 
the  multiplier  effect— ultimately  gen- 
erate jobs  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  up  to  another  million  more 
Americans  looking  for  work.  Each  1 
million  people  who  go  back  to  work 
reduce  the  emplojmient  rate  by  about 
a  full  percentage  point.  Putting  2  mil- 
lion people  back  to  work  would  reduce 
our  rate  of  unemployment  by  almost  2 
full  percentage  points.  To  my  mind, 
Mr.  President,  and.  since  as  I  noted, 
each  1  percentage  point  of  unemploy- 
ment ultimately  adds  approximately 
$25  billion  to  the  Federal  deficit,  the 
immediate  cost  of  providing  those  up 
to  2  million  jobs— about  $10  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984— is  a  relatively  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  obvious  impact 
those  jobs  would  ultimately  have  on 
the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  and  the 
enormous  interest  costs  paid  in  that 
seemingly  out-of-control  side  of  the 
budget  ledger. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  price  we  are  annually 
obliged  to  pay.  Those  who  want  to  sit 
idly  by  while  millions  of  workers  are 
unnecessarily  idled,  those  who  refuse 
to  pay  the  price,  are  tolerating  a  level 
of  human  suffering,  misery,  and  waste 
of  potential  that  I  find  intolerable. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated,  I 
intend  to  work  closely  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  effort  to  provide  and 
stimulate  the  creation  of  jobs.  I  am 
flexible,  I  will  listen  and  contribute, 
and  I  will  debate  the  issues.  But  I  will 
not  accept  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  go  down  this  road.  It  is  a 
path  we  must  travel— a  path  of  hope 
and  help,  a  path  of  self-sufficiency 
and  the  dignity  of  work,  that  offers  so 
much  more  than  the  dead-end  detour 
we  are  not,  almost  fatalistically,  being 
impelled  by  Reaganomics  to  travel. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
bill,  together  with  a  summary  of  its 
provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Authorization.  $5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
amounts  as  necessary  to  serve 
the  long-term  unemployed  in- 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  esti- 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
S.  2M 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ves    of  the    United   States    of 
Congress  assemt)led, 

SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Renewal  Employment  Act". 

AMD  AUTHORIZATIOK  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a   It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  pr(|ductive  and  useful  employment 


opportunities  to  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals In  high  unemployment  areas 
through  grants  for  labor  and  related  costs 
associated  with  the  repair,  maintenance,  or 
rehabiliUtion  of  essential  community  facili- 
ties; with  the  conservation,  rehabilitation, 
and  improvement  of  public  lands:  and  with 
public  safety  and  health  activities  necessary 
to  public  welfare. 

(b)(1)  In  order  to  enable  eligible  entities 
to  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
unemployed  individuals  under  this  act— 

(A)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983:  and 

(B)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  not 
more  than  the  product  of  (i)  20  percent  of 
the  number  of  long-term  unemployed  indi- 
viduals, multiplied  by  (il)  $10,000. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
number  of  long-term  unemployed  individ- 
uals means  the  average  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  civilian  labor  force  who.  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  to  be  made,  had  been  unemployed  for 
15  or  more  weeks  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis. 

ELIGIBLE  EirriTIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  an  eligible  entity  under  this  Act 
shall  be— 

(1)  any  SUte  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  subsection  (bX  1 ): 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  in- 
dividuals; 

(3)  any  consortium  of  contiguous  units  of 
general  local  government  which  includes  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  qualifying 
as  an  eligible  entity  under  paragraph  (2); 

(4)  any  existing  concentrated  employment 
program  grantee  serving  a  rural  area  pursu- 
ant to  section  101(a)(4)(AHiii)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (Public  Law  97- 
300);  and 

(5)  any  Native  American  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  group  on  a  Federal  or  State  reser- 
vation, the  Oklahoma  Indians,  and  any 
Alaska  Native  village  or  group  as  defined  in 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
having  a  government  body. 

(b)(1)  Any  State  shall  qualify  as  an  eligi- 
ble entity  to  serve  any  area  of  the  State  (A) 
which  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  eligible  entity  under  sul)section  (a),  or 
(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  eligible  entity 
has.  within  sixty  days  of  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  such  area  under  section  5,  filed  a 
plan  in  accordance  with  section  6  for  the 
use  of  such  allocation. 

(2)  A  larger  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment (determined  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion) shall  not  qualify  as  an  eligible  entity 
to  serve  the  population  of  any  geographic 
area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  smaller 
unit  of  general  local  government  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  population)  if  the 
latter  such  unit  is  or  is  part  of  an  eligible 
entity  that  has  filed  a  plan  for  the  use  of 
funds  provided  under  this  Act  for  such  area. 

EUGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  a  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing funds  under  this  Act  only  if  the  State 
employment  service  agency  certifies  that 
such  individual  (1)  is  an  unemployed  indi- 
vidual (as  defined  In  paragraph  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 12)  at  the  time  of  such  certification, 
and  (2)  has  been  unemployed  for  at  least  15 
of  the  20  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  such  certification.  In  the  case  of  an 


eligible  entity  described  in  section  3(aK5), 
individuals  may  be  so  certified  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(cK2). 

(b)  No  individual  who  Is  eligible  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  receive  wages  from 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  In 
excess  of  52  weeks  in  any  2  year  period. 

(c)  In  selecting  participante  for  activities 
under  this  Act.  the  eligible  entity  shall  give 
priority  to  Individuals  who  are  not  eligible 
(at  the  time  of  selection)  for  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits  and  to  individuals  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  the  longest  peri- 
ods of  time  preceding  the  date  of  their  selec- 
tion. 

ALLOCATION  OP  PITIIDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  2(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  allo- 
cate 73  percent  thereof  among  eligible  enti- 
ties described  in  section  3(a)  (1),  (2).  (3),  or 
(4)  within  which  the  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  the  preceding  12-month  period 
equaled  or  exceeded  9  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  within  such  entity; 

(B)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b),  allo- 
cate 15  percent  thereof  among  eligible  enti- 
tles described  in  section  3(a)  (2).  (3).  or  (4) 
which  do  not  qualify  for  an  allocation  under 
subparagraph  (A): 

(C)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  allo- 
cate 5  percent  thereof  among  the  States: 

(D)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c).  allo- 
cate 2  percent  thereof  among  eligible  enti- 
tles described  in  section  3(a)(5):  and 

(E)  in  accordance  with  suljsection  (d).  re- 
serve 5  percent  thereof  for  distribution  in 
the  Secretary's  discretion. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  making  any  allocation 
under  this  section  to  eligible  entities,  a 
SUte  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  eligible 
entity  with  respect  to  the  area  of  any  other 
eligible  entity  within  such  State  which  Is 
also  qualified  for  such  allocation. 

(b)(1)  The  amounts  which  are  required  by 
subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  to  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  shall  each  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  One-third  of  each  such  amount  shall 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  unemployed  individuals. 

(B)  One-third  of  each  such  amount  shall 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  unemployed  individuals  residing 
in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 

(C)  One-third  of  each  such  amount  shall 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  excess  unemployed  individuals. 

(2)  An  allocation,  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  certain  individuals  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  of  amounts  avail- 
able under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  made  by  comparing 
the  number  of  such  individuals  residing  in 
an  eligible  entity  qualifying  for  an  alloca- 
tion under  that  subparagraph  with  the  total 
number  of  such  individuals  residing  in  all  el- 
igible entitles  qualifying  for  an  allocation 
under  that  subparagraph.  An  allocation,  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  described  in  paragraph 
(1),  of  amounts  available  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  made 
by  comparing  the  number  of  such  individ- 
uals residing  In  areas  of  a  State  which  do 
not  qualify  for  an  allocation  from  amounts 
available  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  with  the  total  number  of 
such  individuals  residing  in  such  areas  in  all 
the  States. 


(3)  The  amount  allocated  to  each  State 
from  amounts  available  under  subsection 
(a)(lKC)  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Governor  to  areas  within  such  State  which 
did  not  qualify  for  an  allocation  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
but  which— 

(A)  have  had  an  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  the  three  most  recent  consecu- 
tive months  equal  to  or  exceeding  9  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  such  area, 

(B)  have  had  large-scale  losses  of  jobs 
caused  by  the  closing  of  facilities,  mass  lay- 
offs, natural  disasters,  or  similar  circum- 
stances, or 

(C)  have  experienced  sudden  or  severe 
economic  dislocations. 

(4)  Amounts  allocated  under  paragraph 
(3)  may  be  made  availabde  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  any  amounts  not 
obligated  durifg  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  appropriation  was  made  shall  remain 
availabde  for  obligatign  during  the  succee- 
difg  fiscal  year. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 
(A)  the  term  "area  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment" means  an  area  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  sustain  a  program  under  this 
Act  which  had  an  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment of  at  least  6.5  percent  for  the  most 
recent  12  months,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary (at  least  once  each  fiscal  year);  and 

(B>  the  term  "number  of  excess  unem- 
ployed individuals"  means  the  number 
which  represents  unemployed  individuals  in 
excess  of  4.5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force  in  the  eligible  entity  or  SUte  or  In 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  in  the 
eligible  entity  or  State. 

(c)(1)  The  amounts  which  are  required  by 
subsection  (a)(1)(D)  to  be  allocated  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  among  eligi- 
ble entities  described  in  section  3(a)(5)  shall 
be  allocated  among  such  entities  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  taking  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  regular  employment  opportunities 
have  been  lacking  for  long-term  periods 
among  individuals  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  entities. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions applicable  to  programs  operated  by 
such  entities  with  respect  to  procedures  and 
program  administration  which  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
programs  operate. 

(d)  The  amounts  required  by  subsection 
(a)(1)(E)  to  be  reserved  for  distribution  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
served for  distribution,  at  the  Secretary's 
discretion  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
to  eligible  entities  serving  areas  of  high  un- 
employment or  designated  enterprise  zones, 
or  areas  affected  by  mass  layoffs,  natural 
disasters,  or  Federal  Government  actions 
(such  as  relocation  of  Federal  facilities). 

(e)(1)  Any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  which  are  obligated  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
during  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
obligation.  The  obligation  of  funds  shall  not 
be  revoked  or  canceled  as  long  as  such  funds 
are  expended  during  such  one-year  period  at 
a  rate  which  is  consistent  with  the  applica- 
tion. If  funds  are  not  so  expended,  first  pri- 
ority shall  be  given  to  use  for  other  activi- 
ties within  the  same  State,  and  any  funds 
which  remain  thereafter  shall  be  reallo- 
cated for  use  within  other  States. 

(2)  The  all<x;ation  of  funds  required  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  shall  be  made  not  later  than  45  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  appro- 
priation Act  appropriating  such  funds. 

(3)  In  making  determinations  for  purposes 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  population,  civil- 


ian labor  force,  and  unemployment,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  most  satisfactory  cur- 
rent daU  available  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis. 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Each  eligible  entity  which 
desires  to  receive  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  a  plan 
containing  the  information  and  assurances 
required  by  this  Act.  Each  such  plan  shall 
contain  a  description  of  the  project  or 
projects  to  t>e  assisted  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act.  Each  such  plan 
shall  also  be  accompanied  by  evidence  that 
the  plan  has  been  reviewed  by  the  appropri- 
ate economic  development  district  (as  desig- 
nated under  section  403(a)(1)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965)  for  the  area  within  which  such  eligi- 
ble entity  Is  located,  or  other  appropriate 
agencies,  and  that  such  plan  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  appropriate  conununlty  de- 
velopment plans  for  such  area. 

(2)  Any  plan  for  the  use  of  funds  under 
this  Act  submitted  by  an  eligible  entity  shall 
be  deemed  accepUble  unless,  within  30  days 
of  its  filing  with  the  Secretary  (A)  the  Sec- 
reUry's  finds  that  such  plan  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  the  Secretary 
provides  to  the  eligible  entity  which  submit- 
ted such  plan  a  written  explanation  of  the 
Secretary's  determination.  Such  eligible 
entity  shall  have  30  days  from  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  explanation  in  which  to  file 
a  revised  plan  with  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  designing  projects  under  this  Act, 
the  eligible  entity  shall  give  priority  to 
projects  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  severity  and 
duration  of  unemployment  within  localities 
in  the  area  of  the  eligible  entity,  (2)  the 
degree  to  which  project  activities  will  lead 
to  the  expansion  of  unsut>sidized  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  private  sector,  (3) 
the  level  of  need  which  exists  for  the  activi- 
ties and  services  to  be  provided,  and  (4)  the 
extent  to  which  project  activities  are  coordi- 
nated with  economic  and  community  devel- 
opment activities  funded  from  sources  other 
than  this  Act. 

USE  or  Finn>s 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  funds  made  available  to  eligible  en- 
tities under  this  Act  may  be  used  only  to 
provide  for  wages  and  related  employment 
beneflte  to  eligible  participants  for  work 
which  such  eligible  entities  certify  has  been 
done  in  one  or  more  of  the  activities  set 
forth  in  section  8. 

(b)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  funds 
provided  to  any  eligible  entity  under  this 
Act  from  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  for  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion (Including  supervision)  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  supplies,  tools,  and  equipment.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude or  limit  the  payment  of  such  costs, 
either  In  whole  or  In  part,  from  sources 
other  than  this  Act. 

EMPLOYMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  COMMXmiTY 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Eligible  participanU  shall  be 
employed  In  community  Improvement 
projects  under  this  Act  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  activities: 

(1)  activities  to  repair,  rehablliute.  or  Im- 
prove public  facilities.  Including  (A)  road 
and  street  repair.  (B)  bridge  painting  and 
repair.  (C)  repair  and  rehabilitation  of 
public  buildings  and  other  community  facili- 
ties. (D)  repair  and  rehabiliUtion  of  water 
systems.  (E)  repair  and  rehabiliUtion  of 
public  mass  transporUtion  systems,  (F) 
erecting  or  replacing  traffic  control  signs 
and  removing  road  sign  obstructions,  (G)  re- 


placing school  crossing.  Intersection,  and 
other  road  surface  markings.  (H)  park  and 
playground  rehabiliUtion.  (I)  InsUllation 
and  repair  of  drainage  pipes  and  catch 
basins  In  areas  subject  to  flooding.  (J)  In- 
stallation of  graded  ramps  for  the  handi- 
capped. (K)  weatherizatlon  and  other 
energy  conservation  activities,  and  (L) 
repair  and  rehabiliUtion  of  buildings  and 
facilities  used  by  local  educational  agencies 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education; 

(2)  activities  to  conserve.  rehabiUUte.  or 
improve  public  lands.  Including  (A)  erosion, 
flood,  drought,  and  storm  damage  assistance 
and  control.  (B)  removal  of  refuse  and  haz- 
ardous materials  from  drainage  ditches.  Ille- 
gal dumping  sites,  and  other  public  areas. 
(C)  stream,  lake,  and  waterfront  harbor  and 
port  improvement  and  pollution  control.  (D) 
forestry,  nursery,  and  silvicultural  oper- 
ations. (E)  fish  culture  and  hablUt  mainte- 
nance and  improvement.  (F)  rangeland  con- 
servation. rehabiliUtion.  and  Improvement, 
and  (G)  reclamation  of  public  lands  dam- 
aged by  strip  mining  or  other  mineral  ex- 
traction activities; 

(3)  public  safety  and  health  activities  nec- 
essary to  the  public  welfare,  including  (A) 
repairing  or  replacing  fire  hydrants  and  as- 
sisting In  fire  hazard  Inspections.  (B)  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  activities,  (C)  child- 
care  activities  specially  designed  to  enable 
parents  to  work,  (D)  child  abuse  and  domes- 
tic violent*  prevention  and  treatment  activi- 
ties, (E)  assisting  nutrition  programs  for  el- 
derly and  handicapped  individuals,  includ- 
ing meals  on  wheels  programs.  (F)  relief  ac- 
tivities for  victims  in  areas  affected  by  disas- 
ters. (G)  upgrading  home  security  for  elder- 
ly and  low-income  residents.  (H)  assisting 
public  health  programs,  including  parapro- 
fessional  staff  support  for  community 
health  centers,  (I)  security  guards  for  public 
schools  and  housing  proJecU,  (J)  police  dis- 
patchers, clerical  and  traffic  control  person- 
nel to  free  police  officers  for  full-time  street 
duty.  (K)  sUff  support  for  adult  and  Juve- 
nile correctional  facilities.  (L)  rodent  and 
insect  control  activities,  and  (M)  hazardous 
materials  surveys. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  such  activities  from  being 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  programs 
funded  from  sources  other  than  under  this 
Act. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (aMl)  No  person  shall  be  excluded 
from  participation  in.  denied  the  benef iU  of. 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  denied 
employment  in  the  administration  of  or  in 
connection  with  any  program  under  this  Act 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  national 
origin,  age.  handicap,  or  political  affiliation 
or  belief. 

(2)  Participante  shall  not  be  employed  on 
the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

(3)  With  respect  to  terms  and  conditions 
affecting,  or  righte  provided  to,  individuals 
who  are  participante  in  activities  supported 
by  funds  provided  under  this  Act,  such  Indi- 
viduals shall  not  be  discriminated  against 
solely  because  of  their  sUtus  as  participante 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
only  be  used  for  activities  which  are  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  In  the  area  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds. 

(c)(1)  No  funds  made  available  for  subsi- 
dized employment  under  this  Act  may  be 
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igible  individuals  residing  in 

eligible  entity  may  be  served 

activities  funded  under  this 
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the  Job  Training  Partnership 
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work  record  for  each  participant,  to  be  pro- 
vided to  each  participant  at  the  end  of  his 
or  her  participation,  which  shall  contain— 

(A)  a  documentary  history  of  the  experi- 
ence and  skills  acquired  by  each  participant: 
and 

(B)  a  list  of  the  major  work  tasks  complet- 
ed by  each  participant. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Conditions  of  employment 
and  training  shall  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable in  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type 
of  work,  geographical  region,  and  proficien- 
cy of  the  participant. 

(2)  Health  and  safety  standards  esUb- 
lished  under  SUte  and  Federal  law.  other- 
wise applicable  to  working  conditions  of  em- 
ployees, shall  be  equally  applicable  to  work- 
ing conditions  of  participants.  With  respect 
to  any  participant  in  a  program  conducted 
under  this  Act  who  is  engaged  in  activities 
which  are  not  covered  by  health  and  safety 
standards  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  by  regulation,  such  standards  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  such  participants. 

(3)  To  the  extent  that  a  SUte  workers' 
compensation  law  is  applicable,  workers' 
compensation  benefits  in  accordance  with 
such  law  shall  be  available  with  respect  to 
injuries  suffered  by  participants.  To  the 
extent  that  such  law  is  not  applicable,  each 
recipient  of  funds  under  this  Act  shall 
secure  Insurance  coverage  for  injuries  suf- 
fered by  such  participanU,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(4)  All  individuals  employed  in  subsidized 
jobs  shall  be  provided  benefits  and  working 
conditions  at  the  same  level  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  employees  working  a  similsu' 
length  of  time  and  doing  the  same  type  of 
work. 

(5)  No  funds  available  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  contributions  on  behalf  of  any 
participant  to  retirement  systems  or  plans. 

(b)(1)  No  currently  employed  worker  shall 
be  displaced  by  any  participant  (including 
partial  displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  nonovertime  work,  wages,  or 
employment  benefiU). 

(2)  No  program  shall  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services  or  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  except  that  no  program  under 
this  Act  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment shall  be  undertaken  without  the  writ- 
ten concurrence  of  the  labor  organization 
and  employer  concerned. 

(3)  No  participant  shall  be  employed  or 
job  opening  filled  (A)  when  any  other  indi- 
vidual is  on  layoff  from  the  same  or  any 
subsUntially  equivalent  job.  or  (B)  when 
the  employer  has  terminated  the  employ- 
ment of  any  regular  employee  or  otherwise 
reduced  its  workforce  with  the  intention  of 
filling  the  vacancy  so  created  by  hiring  a 
participant  whose  wages  are  subsidized 
under  this  Act. 

(4)  No  jobs  shall  be  created  in  a  promo- 
tional line  that  will  infringe  in  any  way 
upon  the  promotional  opportunities  of  cur- 
rently employed  individuals. 

(cKl)  Each  recipient  of  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  provide  to  the  SecreUry  assur- 
ances that  none  of  such  funds  will  be  used 
to  assist,  promote,  or  deter  union  organiz- 
ing. 

(2)  Where  a  labor  organization  represenU 
a  substantial  number  of  employees  who  are 
engaged  in  similar  work  or  training  in  the 
same  area  as  that  proposed  to  be  funded 
under  this  Act,  an  opportunity  shall  be  pro- 


vided for  such  organization  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  such  proposal. 

(d)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  any  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair.  Including 
painting  and  decorating,  of  projecU.  build- 
ings, and  works  which  are  federally  assisted 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1931  (commonly  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act),  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 
3176:  64  SUt.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  1,  1934.  as  amended  (48  SUt.  948.  as 
amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

El(PU>YI(Eirr  SERVICE  RESPONStBtUTIES 

Sic.  11.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  enable  the  United 
SUtes  Employment  Service  to  provide  funds 
to  SUte  employment  service  agencies  to 
carry  out  the  provisons  of  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  receive  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a),  the  employment  serv- 
ice agency  of  each  SUte  shall  provide  the 
following  services.  In  accordance  with  an 
agreement  with  eligible  entities: 

(1)  certification  and  referral  of  eligible 
participants,  in  accordance  with  section  4: 
and 

(2)  labor  market  information  and  job 
search  assistance  to  assist  participants  in 
finding  regular  unsubsidized  employment  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  special  emphasis  on 
services  for  those  approaching  the  maxi- 
mum duration  for  participanU  under  this 
Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "designated  enterprise  zone" 
means  an  area  of  pervasive  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, and  general  distress  designated 
for  special  treatment  under  Federal  law: 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in  section 
195(10)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963: 

(3)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in 
section  1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965: 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor: 

(5)  the  term  "SUte"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(6)  the  term  "unemployed  individuals" 
means  individuals  aged  16  or  older  who  are 
without  jobs  and  who  want  and  are  avail- 
able for  work,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  de- 
fining individuals  as  unemployed,  but  such 
criteria  shall  not  be  applied  differently  on 
account  of  an  individual's  previous  employ- 
ment: and 

(7)  the  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  general  purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  has  the  power 
to  levy  Uxes  and  spend  funds,  as  well  as 
general  corporate  and  police  powers. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Mttrkowski. 
Mr.     Bradley,    Mr.    Stevews. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  267.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Coal  Dis- 
tribution and  Utilization  Act  of  1983": 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

COAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  UTILIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  introducing  S.  267.  the 
Coal  Distribution  and  Utilization  Act 
of  1983.  This  legislation  is  identical  to 
the  version  of  S.  1844  that  was  report- 
ed overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  August  1982. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  fits 
every  theme  of  both  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  the 
filmed  Democratic  response.  This  leg- 
islation will  create  jobs,  create  a  new 
industry  that  will  preserve  America's 
technological  leadership,  enhance  the 
competitive  position  of  American  coal 
in  the  world  market,  encourage  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  increasing  the  mar- 
ketability of  American  coal  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  reduce  the  economic 
burden  on  our  people  by  holding  down 
the  delivered  price  of  coal  to  our  Na- 
tion's electric  generating  facilities  and 
industries. 

I  intend  to  request  early  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  by  both  the 
Energy  Committee  and  the  full 
Senate.  Simply  stated,  the  time  has 
come  to  complete  our  20- year  consider- 
ation of  this  Issue  and  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  allow  a  new  mode  of 
transportation  to  compete  for  a  por- 
tion of  our  Nation's  coal  transporta- 
tion. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  contains  all  the  amendments 
that  were  added  to  the  coal  pipeline 
legislation  last  summer  by  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

Section  5  of  the  bill,  which  is  enti- 
tled "Primacy  of  State  Water  Law." 
contains  the  strong  State  water  law 
protections  that  were  proposed  in 
committee  by  Senator  Wallop.  The 
Wallop  amendment,  particularly  as 
amplified  by  the  committee's  excellent 
report  on  S.  1844.  assures  that  each 
State  will  have  the  sole  authority  to 
determine  whether  and  under  which 
conditions  water  from  the  State  may 
be  used  in  interstate  coal  pipelines. 
The  Wallop  water  protections  have 
become  even  more  important  to  our 
States  in  light  of  the  recent  judicial 
decisions  in  Sporhase  against  Nebras- 
ka and  El  Paso  against  Reynolds. 

Other  significant  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  include: 

A  mechanism  pursuant  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  may  determine 
that  certain  interstate  coal  pipelines 
are  in  the  national  interest.  Interstate 


coal  pipelines  that  are  so  designated 
may  use  the  Federal  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  acquire  rights-of-way  for 
the  project.  The  eminent  domain  au- 
thority may  not  be  used,  however,  to 
acquire  water  or  the  rights  to  water. 

A  requirement  that  the  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  authority  must  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
practices  and  procedures  relating  to 
the  general  eminent  domain  laws  of 
each  State.  The  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority  may  be  exercised  in 
either  the  Federal  district  court  or  the 
appropriate  State  court  where  the 
property  is  located. 

A  requirement  that  State  and  local 
laws  and  regulations  concerning  loca- 
tion, construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  shall  apply  to  such  inter- 
state coal  pipelines. 

The  legislation  does  not  provide  any 
Federal  grant  of  money,  loan  guaran- 
tees or  special  tax  benefits  to  inter- 
state coal  pipelines.  The  legislation 
does  not  assure  that  any  particular 
interstate  coal  pipeline  will  be  con- 
structed. Rather,  this  legislation 
grants  such  piplines  the  basic  power 
that  has  been  granted  to  railroads,  oil 
and  gas  pipelines,  and  high  voltage 
electric  transmission  lines.  Appropri- 
ately, the  financial  and  coal  transpor- 
tation markets  will  decide  which  pipe- 
lines are  completed  successfully. 

In  January  1982  a  powerful  and 
varied  coalition  of  groups  was  formed 
to  advocate  the  adoption  of  Federal 
coal  pipeline  legislation.  The  Alliance 
for  Coal  and  Competitive  Transporta- 
tion (ACCT)  is  composed  of  consumer 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  and  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America;  electric 
utility  groups,  such  as  the  American 
Public  Power  Association,  the  National 
Rural  EHectric  Cooperative  of  America, 
and  the  Edison  Electric  Institute;  coal 
groups,  such  as  the  Mining  and  Recla- 
mation Council,  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Mining 
Congress;  labor  unions,  such  as  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers; 
and  groups  representing  companies 
that  will  build  the  pipelines,  such  as 
the  Slurry  Transport  Association,  the 
American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Association  of  Building 
Contractors. 

Furthermore,  today,  a  number  of 
companies  stand  ready  and  willing  to 
undertake  several  interstate  coal  pipe- 
line projects— and  never  has  America 
more  needed  a  new  industry.  Energy 
Transportation  Systems,  Inc.  (ETSI). 
has  struggled  for  10  years  to  build  a 
multibillion  dollar  project  to  move 
Powder  River  Basin  coal  from  Wyo- 
ming to  Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  The  western  railroads 
have  done  all  within  their  power  to 
defeat  this  project.  The  railroads  have 


fought  eminent  domain  legislation  In 
the  States;  fought  eminent  domain 
legislation  for  10  years  in  the  Con- 
gress; fought  water  permits;  filed  a 
series  of  frivolous  and  redundant,  but 
time  consuming,  law  suits  to  prevent 
the  pipeline  from  crossing  imder  their 
tracks  even  when  rights  of  way  were 
obtained  from  the  landowners;  and 
have  opposed  the  issuance  of  every 
necessary  permit  for  the  project.  De- 
spite this  formidable  opposition.  ETSI 
persists  in  its  efforts  to  develop  the 
project.  ETSI  officials  have  informed 
me  that  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  be  very  helpful  to 
the  successful  completion  of  the  pipe- 
line. 

a  variety  of  other  companies  and 
groups  of  companies  are  pursuing 
other  coal  pipeline  projects.  Some  of 
the  projects  would  be  multibillion- 
dollar.  multistate  pipelines  similar  in 
size  to  the  ETSI  imdertaking.  While 
this  legislation  will  not  assure  that 
any  of  these  projects  are  completed, 
the  legislation  will  provide  these 
projects  with  the  opportunity  to  go 
forward.  From  those  projects  that  are 
successful,  the  benefits  to  this  coimtry 
will  be  overwhelming. 

The  Alliance  for  Coal  and  Competi- 
tive Transportation  (ACCT)  has  calcu- 
lated that  more  than  $12  billion  in 
pipeline  projects  could  be  developed  if 
this  legislation  is  adopted.  Based  upon 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  meth- 
odology, $12  billion  in  coal  pipeline 
construction  costs  will  create  500,000 
jobs;  50.000  in  direct  construction. 
100.000  in  construction  support  and 
the  remainder  in  the  manufacturing 
sector.  The  pipelines  will  require  3,000 
tons  of  steel  at  a  minimum,  all  of 
which  according  to  this  legislation 
must  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
new  jobs  will  not  replace  railroad 
workers.  Both  government  and  private 
sources  have  projected  a  near  doubling 
of  coal  demand  between  now  and  1995. 
with  coal  pipelines  being  able  to  carry 
only  about  20  percent  of  the  increased 
transportation  capacity.  The  remain- 
der of  the  increase  in  coal  haulage  will 
be  moved  by  railroads,  barge  compa- 
nies and  trucks.  ACCT  calculates  that 
even  with  coal  pipelines,  40,000  new 
railroad  jobs  will  be  created  between 
now  and  1995  to  move  the  increased 
coal  the  Nation  will  be  using. 

A  further  justification  for  this  legis- 
lation is  the  establishment  of  the  long 
overdue  competition  in  the  coal  trans- 
portation market.  For  vast  amounts  of 
American  coal,  there  is  presently  no 
competition  for  the  railroads.  Most 
American  coal  is  captive  to  a  railroad 
for  transporation- so  competition  be- 
tween railroads  does  not  even  usually 
exist.  In  light  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act, 
which  virtually  deregulated  rail  rates, 
only  viable  competition  for  coal  trans- 
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and     shortsightedness 

major  coal  pipelines  for 
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for  all  these  reasons, 

reintroducing  this  legislation 

hard  for  its  enactment 

encourage  each  of  our 

join  us  in  this  effort.  We 

cha4ce,  with  this  legislation,  to 

constructive    for    our 


the  text  of  S.  267  appear 


be  ng 
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to   be   printed   in   the 
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S.  267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentati  les    of   the    United   State*    of 
America  in  C  ongreat  assembled, 
r  Hotiics  AMD  nmrosx 
rhe  Congress  hereby  finds  and 


Cfntinuing    dependence    of    the 

on  foreign  sources  for  petrole- 

products  entails  grave 

risks,  results  In  major  bal- 

deflcits.  and  increases  In 


inflation  and  unemployment  in  the  domes- 
tic economy: 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  possesses  extensive 
coal  reserves  that  must  be  produced,  distrib- 
uted, and  utilized  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  petroleum; 

(3)  domestic  coal  reserves  cannot  be  devel- 
oped and  used  for  fuel  unless  adequate 
transportation  systems  and  facilities  exist 
for  the  efficient  and  economic  distribution 
of  large  quantities  of  coal  to  markeU  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  competi- 
tive prices  across  great  distances: 

(4)  the  Nation's  coal  distribution  system 
must  Include  intersute  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution systems  that  will  assist  the  Nation  to 
develop  efficiently  and  use  iU  coal  re- 
sources; 

(5)  the  construction  of  interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  to  distribute 
domestic  coal  will  be  faciliUted  by  granting 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  certain 
interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  systems: 

(6)  the  construction  of  Interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  is  a  beneficial 
public  use  that  justifies  granting  the  Feder- 
al power  of  eminent  domain  to  those  sys- 
tems for  which  a  finding  of  national  interest 
has  been  made  pursuant  to  this  Act: 

(7)  State  water  law  and  interstate  com- 
pacts are  carefully  balanced  and  structured 
systems  for  the  allocation  of  water: 

(8)  the  national  interest  is  best  served  by 
developing  interstate  coal  pipeline  distribu- 
tion systems  only  in  the  context  of  those 
State  water  laws  and  interstate  compacts, 
notwithstanding  the  potential  burden  on 
interstate  commerce;  and 

(9)  the  need  for  a  national  coal  distribu- 
tion system  is  subservient  to  the  national  in- 
terest In  the  primacy  of  SUte  water  law  and 
interstate  compacts  on  the  allocation  of 
water. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  systems  by  granting  the  Feder- 
al power  of  eminent  domain  to  those  inter- 
state coal  pipeline  distribution  systems  that 
are  determined  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est: Provided,  That  such  development  is 
consistent  with  State  water  law  and  inter- 
state compacts,  as  provided  herein. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term— 

(1)  "coal"  means  any  of  the  recognized 
classifications  of  coal,  including  anthracite, 
bituminous,  semibituminous.  subbitumin- 
ous,  and  lignite; 

(2)  "interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system"  means  any  pipeline  system  the  pri- 
mary economic  purpose  of  which  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  in  a  liquid  or  solid  state, 
but  in  no  event  may  the  primary  purpose  be 
the  distribution  of  water,  whether  alone  or 
mixed  with  other  substances— 

(A)  from  one  or  more  points  outside  a 
State  to  one  or  more  points  within  a  State 
or  between  two  or  more  points  within  a 
State  through  another  State,  or 

(B)  from  one  or  more  points  within  Alaska 
to  one  or  more  points  in  a  foreign  country. 
Such  a  pipeline  system  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  if  coal 
that  enters  the  pipeline  system  is  delivered 
for  commercial  use  in  a  State  other  than 
Alaska  in  which  the  coal  was  placed  in  the 
pipeline,  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  SUtes. 
or  in  a  foreign  country. 

An  interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  includes  line  pipe,  valves,  pumping 
stations,  water  supply  pipelines,  and  such 
dewatering  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  de- 
livery operations.  Such  systems  shall  not  in- 


clude rail.  port,  highway,  or  other  ancillary 
coal-gathering  or  coal-storage  facilities. 
Access  to  water  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  pipeline  shall  be  governed  by 
State  laws  and  procedures  except  where  ap- 
plication of  such  State  laws  and  procedures 
would  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  such 
access; 

(3)  "private  lands"  means  any  interest  in 
any  land  other  than  interests— 

(A)  owned  by  the  United  States  or  agency 
thereof  or  owned  by  any  State  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof; 

(B)  held  in  trust  by  the  United  SUtes  for 
an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or  owned  by  an 
Indian  or  Indian  tribe  subject  to  a  restraint 
against  alienation  imposed  by  the  United 
SUtes:  or 

(C)  owned  by  a  regional  or  village  corpora- 
tion esUblished  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  as  amended,  if  such 
land  was  transferred  to  such  corporation 
pursuant  to  said  Act: 

(4)  "right-of-way"  means  such  interest  in 
land  as  may  be  necessary  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  an  intersUte 
coal  pipeline  distribution  system: 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  or  his  successor:  and 

(6)  "SUte"  means  a  SUte  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

EMINEMT  DOMAIN  ADTHORITT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Authority  To  Make  National 
Interest  Determination.— (1)  Upon  applica- 
tion of  any  person  proposing  to  construct  an 
interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system, 
who  has  filed  and  secured  approval  of  a 
water  permit  or  acquired  other  appropriate 
authorization  for  reservation,  appropria- 
tion, use,  or  diversion  of  water  under  appli- 
cable SUte  law  as  provided  in  section  5,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  whether  the  con- 
struction of  such  system  shall  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  as  to  whether  a  pro- 
posed interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  Is  in  the  national  interest  shall  be 
based  on  the  record  as  a  whole,  taking  into 
consideration  each  of  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Findings.— In  making  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
proposed  interstate  coal  pipeline  distribu- 
tion system,  the  SecreUry  shall  make  find- 
ings concerning  the  extent  to  which  the 
system- 
CD  would  help  meet  national  needs  for 
coal  distribution  and  utilization  considering, 
among  other  matters,  alternate  routes,  or 
means  of  distributing  coal: 

(2)  would  enhance  competition  and  pro- 
vide new  market  outlets  and  opportunities 
for  coal  producers,  including  small  and  inde- 
pendent producers; 

(3)  would  contribute  to  the  national  secu- 
rity by  encouraging  the  displacement  of  im- 
ported petroleum,  petroleum  products,  and 
coal  with  domestic  coal; 

(4)  would  result  In  economic  benefits  In- 
cluding— 

(A)  reduction  In  coal  transportation  costs; 

(B)  reduction  In  wholesale  and  retail  elec- 
tric rates:  and 

(C)  enhance  reliability  of  supplies  of  both 
coal  and  electric  energy:  and 

(5)  would  affect  the  environment,  com- 
pared to  the  environmental  Impacts  of  alter- 
natives, including— 

(A)  railroad  transportation; 

(B)  alternate  pipeline  routes;  and 


(C)  coal  utilization  facilities,  including 
electric  generating  plants  at  coal  mine  sites 
and  coal  gasification  plants. 

(c)  State  Consultation.— Prior  to  making 
the  findings  In  subsection  (b)  regarding  a 
proposed  interstate  coal  pipeline  distribu- 
tion system,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  written  comment  from  any 
SUte  In  which  a  proposed  interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  system  would  be  locat- 
ed or  which  would  otherwise  be  affected  by 
a  proposed  interstate  coal  pitteline  distribu- 
tion system. 

(d)  Antitrust  Review.- (1)  Not  later  than 
ten  days  after  any  application  for  a  determi- 
nation under  this  section  is  filed  with  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  filing  of  such  applica- 
tion and  shall  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  copy  of  such  application  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  request.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
conduct  an  antitrust  review  to  determine 
the  likely  effects  upon  competition  of  ap- 
proval of  such  application  and.  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  notification  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  resulU  of  such 
review.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  find- 
ings, and  recommendations  concerning  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral deems  necessary  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote competition.  No  application  may  be 
determined  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
under  this  section  if  the  Attorney  General 
advises  the  Secretary  in  writing  that,  on  the 
basis  of  such  review,  approval  of  such  appli- 
cation is  not  consistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term— 

(A)  "antitrust  laws"  has  the  meaning  such 
term  has  under  the  first  section  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (15  U.S.C.  12);  and 

(B)  "antitrust  review"  has  the  meaning 
the  term  "antitrust  investigation"  has  under 
section  2  of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act 
(15U.S.C.  1311). 

(e)  Eminent  Domain  Authority.— (1)  Any 
person  proposing  to  build  an  IntersUte  coal 
pipeline  distribution  system,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  may 
acquire  righU-of-way  over,  under,  upon,  or 
through  private  lands  by  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  in  the  United 
SUtes  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
such  lands  are  located  or  in  the  appropriate 
court  of  the  SUte  in  which  such  lands  are 
located.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  to  ac- 
quire rights-of-way  under  this  section,  such 
action  or  proceeding  shall  conform  to  the 
laws,  practices,  and  procedures  relating  to 
the  general  eminent  domain  law  of  the 
State  where  the  property  is  situated,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  such  State  law.  prac- 
tice, or  procedure,  the  effect  of  which  would 
prohibit  any  acquisition  under  this  section, 
such  State  law.  practice,  or  procedure  shall 
not  be  applicable. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  any  person  to  acquire  any 
right  to  take.  use.  dispose  of,  or  develop 
water  through  exercise  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  granted  under  this  Act. 

(3)  No  project  constructed  pursuant  to  the 
authorities  of  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  Federal  project  for  purposes  of 
the  application  for  or  assignment  of  water 
rights. 

(4)  No  right-of-way  may  be  acquired 
through  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  under  this  section  If  such  right-of- 
way  Is  over,  under,  upon,  or  through— 


(A)  any  land  which  is  part  of  an  historic 
site  of  National.  SUte,  or  local  significance 
as  determined  by  the  Federal.  SUte,  or  local 
officials  having  Jurisdiction  thereof:  or 

(B)  any  land  designated  as  wilderness  or 
wildlife  refuge  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble law  by  the  duly  constituted  authority: 
unless  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  al- 
ternative to  the  acquisition  of  such  right-of- 
way  and  reasonable  planning  is  made  to 
minimize  harm  to  such  site  resulting  from 
the  acquisition. 

(f)  Alternative  Routes.— <1)  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
applicant  from  amending  his  application  to 
request  a  right-of-way  over  any  alternate 
route. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  the  reloca- 
tion of  any  right-of-way  sought  pursuant  to 
this  Act  upon  a  showing  that— 

(A)  such  relocation  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  SUtes  to  fully  realize  the  value 
of  Its  mineral  interest; 

(B)  such  alternate  route  is  available:  and 

(C)  such  relocation  would  not  result  In  un- 
reasonable expense. 

(g)  Payment  for  Federal  Coal.— (1)  Each 
application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  list  each  Instance  were  the  proposed 
right-of-way  crosses  lands  wherein  the 
United  SUtes  maintains  a  mineral  interest 
regarding  coal  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Federal  coal").  Not  later  than  ten  days  after 
any  application  for  a  determination  under 
this  section  Is  filed  with  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  filing  of  such  application  and 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  a  copy  of  such  application  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  request. 

(2KA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
evaluate  the  effects  of  approval  of  such  ap- 
plication upon  the  ability  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  realize  the  value  of  such  mineral 
interest  as  a  result  of  approval  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
termine— 

(I)  terms  and  conditions  necessary  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  such  right-of-way  on  the 
establishment  of  logical  mining  units;  and 

(II)  the  extent  to  which  alternate  routes 
are  available  which  would  minimize  the 
impact  of  granting  the  right-of-way  on  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  realize 
the  value  of  Federal  coal. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  es- 
Ublish  the  fair  market  value  of  the  Federal 
coal  precluded  from  being  recovered  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  right-of-way.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  also  establish 
the  amount  of  reduction  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  Federal  coal  which  will  be  more 
costly  to  recover  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
right-of-way. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  thereaf- 
ter esUblish  such  terms  and  conditions  re- 
quiring the  applicant  to  pay  the  United 
SUtes  the  amount  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (C). 

(h)  Rules  and  Regulations.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  expeditious 
exercise  of  the  authority  granted  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

(i)  Additional  Re«uirement.— In  imple- 
menting this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  210  of 
Public  Law  90-537,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
1511). 


primacy  op  state  water  law 


Sec.  S.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  or  its  agents, 
permittees,  licensees,  or  tranferees  or  any 
intersUte  coal  pipeline  distribution  system 
shall  not  reserve,  appropriate,  purchase, 
transfer,  use,  divert,  dedicate,  or  claim  water 
within  any  SUte  for  an  IntersUte  coal  pipe- 
line distribution  system,  unless  such  reser- 
vation, appropriation,  purchase,  transfer, 
use,  diversion,  dedication,  or  claim  takes 
place  pursuant  to  and  in  compliance  with 
substantive  and  procedural  law  of  that 
SUte  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use,  disposal,  or  distribution  of  water  and 
the  protection  and  enforcement  of  water 
righu. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  the  commerce  clause  in 
article  I.  section  8.  of  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress  declares  that  the  es- 
Ublishment  and  exercise  of  terms  or  condi- 
tions. Including  terms  or  conditions,  on  per- 
mits or  authorizations  for  the  reservation, 
appropriation,  use,  or  diversion  of  water  for 
any  intersUte  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  the  SUte  granting  such  permit  or  au- 
thorization. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall— 

( 1 )  affect  in  any  way  the  validity  of  or  pre- 
empt any  provision  of  SUte  law,  regulation, 
or  rule  of  law  or  of  any  intersUte  compact 
governing  the  appropriation,  purchase, 
transfer,  use.  or  diversion  of  water; 

(2)  preempt  or  modify  any  SUte  or  Feder- 
al law  or  intersUte  compact  dealing  with 
water  quality  or  disposal; 

(3)  confer  upon  any  non-Federal  entity 
the  ability  to  exercise  any  Federal  right  to 
the  waters  of  any  stream  or  to  any  ground 
water  resources:  or 

(4)  affect  water  rights  of  any  Indian  or 
Indian  tribe  which  were  esUblished  by  the 
setting  aside  of  a  reservation  by  treaty,  ex- 
ecutive order,  agreement  or  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

(d)  No  waters  to  which  the  Federal  right 
can  be  asserted  shall  be  used  In  any  Inter- 
sUte coal  pipeline  distribution  system, 
unless  authorized  pursuant  to  and  subject 
to  SUte  law.  the  same  as  other  water  rights 
acquired  under  subsection  (a). 

COAL  PIPELINE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  all  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  an  interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  which  has  been  determined  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  under  section  4  shall 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  United 
SUtes  substantially  from  all  articles,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies  mined,  produced,  or  man- 
ufactured, as  the  case  may  l>e.  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  upon  application 
of  a  person  proposing  to  construct  a  coal 
pipeline  distribution  system,  determined  to 
be  in  the  national  interest  under  section  4, 
exempt  such  person  from  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  particular  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies,  if  the  SecreUry  determines  that— 

(1)  the  cost  of  Imposing  such  requirements 
with  respect  to  such  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  is  unreasonable:  or 

(2)  such  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  or 
the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  from 
which  they  are  manufactured  are  not 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  as  the 
case  may  be  in  the  United  SUtes  in  suffi- 
cient and  reasonably  available  commercial 
quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 
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in  which  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
or  supplies  purchased  is 
.,000;  or 
case  of  articles,  materials,  or 

pursuant  to  a  contract 

before  the  date  of  enactment 


._  of  this  section,  the  term 
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Mr.  President,  I  am 
join  my  distinguished  col- 
Louisiana,  Senator  Johh- 
i  ntroducing  legislation  that 
possible  the  construction  of 
pipelines.  Construction  of  a 
system  will  enable  us  to 
of  our  coal  resources— 
ft>ssil  fuel  that  this  country 
abundance. 

rates   of   consumption, 
has  within  its  borders  300 
known   reserves.   With   the 
coal  sliury  pipelines  to 
coal  to  power  plants  and 
centers    around    the 
can  reduce  our  own  depend- 
f|>reign  oil  imports  and  offer 
a  major  energy  alternative 
s  to  come, 
designed  to  help  reduce 
costs  of  coal  may 
vital  at  a  time  when   oil 
dropping  and  energy  inven- 
high.   We  cannot  become 
however,  on  the  question 
energy    self-sufficiency. 
development   will   make 
competitive    with    other 
( snergy  in  this  coimtry,  saving 
'.  dollars  in  coal  transporta- 
between  now  and  end  of  the 
As  coal  becomes  more  com- 
industry's  capacity  will  in- 
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crease— a  capacity  that  will  be  indis- 
pensable in  the  event  of  another  oil 
embargo  caused  by  war  or  natural  dis- 
aster. In  a  less  dreary  scenario,  the 
export  of  coal  transported  by  slurry 
pipelines  should  prove  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  effort  to  reduce  this  Na- 
tion's trade  deficits  which  in  1982 
reached  an  unacceptable  $42  billion. 

Objections  to  slurry  pipelines  based 
on  fears  of  water  supply  disruption 
have  been  addressed  in  debate  on  this 
Issue  in  the  97th  Congress.  Water 
supply  is  an  important  issue  In  Florida 
as  well,  so  I  plan  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  this  aspect  of  slurry  devel- 
opment. 

Objections  based  on  expected 
damage  to  the  railroad  industry  fail  to 
consider  the  effects  of  coal  industry 
expansion.  Railroads  now  transport 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  coal  in  this 
country.  They  will  be  handling  much 
more  coal  in  real  terms  as  coal  produc- 
tion increases. 

Congress  has  been  debating  the  coal 
slurry  issue  now  for  nearly  20  years.  It 
is  time  that  this  technology  became 
available  for  use  in  the  marketplace.  I 
am  glad  to  be  part  of  this  effort. 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Johnston 
as  a  cosponsor  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  which  will  help  clear  the 
way  for  the  construction  of  coal  slurry 
pipelines.  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Johnston  for  his  continued  leadership 
in  this  bipartisan  effort  to  enact  this 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
We  have  already  delayed  far  too 
long  in  giving  coal  pipelines  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with  other  modes  of 
coal  transportation.  I  believe  the  de- 
velopment of  privately  financed  coal 
pipelines  will  be  the  key  to  unlocking 
much  of  our  vast  resources  and 
moving  them  to  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  at  a  reasonable,  competitive 
cost.  The  large  scale  development  of 
American  coal  cannot  occur  unless  the 
infrastructure  to  handle  the  transpor- 
tation of  greater  and  greater  amounts 
of  coal  stands  the  chance  of  being  put 
in  place.  I  envision  coal  pipelines— 
along  with  railroads— as  an  integral 
part  of  the  developing  coal  transporta- 
tion system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
the  market  for  coal  is  an  international 
market.  Domestic  coal  must  compete 
in  that  market,  not  only  for  foreign 
sales  but  also  for  domestic  sales.  Al- 
ready some  of  our  utilities  are  import- 
ing foreign  coal  rather  than  relying  on 
domestic  coal,  partly  because  long- 
haul  domestic  rail  transportation  costs 
now  exceed  $20  a  ton.  In  the  future, 
foreign  coal  may  continue  to  make  in- 
roads on  domestic  markets  in  areas  of 
the  country  like  the  Southeast  where 
there  is  easy  access  to  foreign  coal. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  on  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  tremendous  market  for  Western 


U,S.  coal  in  the  emerging  Pacific-rim 
market.  We  must  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  compete  for  a  share  of  that 
market.  A  1980  world  coal  study  found 
that  world  coal  production  must  in- 
crease 2.5  to  3  times  in  the  next  20 
years  if  the  world's  projected  energy 
demand  is  to  be  met  and  forecasts  are 
that  world  trade  in  coal  must  grow  10 
to  15  times  above  1979  levels.  The 
study  found  that  the  United  States 
and  Australia  are  the  two  countries 
most  capable  of  meeting  this  needed 
growth  in  world  coal  trade,  although 
Canada,  China,  and  several  South 
American  nations  have  coal  export  ca- 
pability. To  the  extent  that  we  are 
able  to  become  leading  coal  exporters, 
our  Nation  obviously  will  enjoy  signifi- 
cant economic  and  foreign  policy  bene- 
fits. 

The  development  of  interstate  coal 
pipelines  will  assist  our  Nation  to  de- 
velop our  coal  resources  for  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets.  The  exist- 
ence of  coal  pipelines  will  help  to  mod- 
erate the  increase  in  rail  coal  haulage 
rates,  rates  that  have  already  In- 
creased 14  percent  this  year.  While 
the  front-end  costs  of  pipelines  are 
large,  the  operating  costs  are  far  below 
railroad  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  concerns  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
from  Western  States  regarding  coal 
pipelines  and  the  preservation  of  State 
water  rights.  The  language  in  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  provides 
every  possible  protection  for  State 
water  rights.  Any  water  used  for  coal 
pipelines  must  be  acquired  pursuant  to 
State  substantive  and  procedural  law. 
A  grant  of  Federal  eminent  domain 
power  is  not  in  any  way  a  license  to  ac- 
quire State  water  rights. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
that  the  time  has  come  to  give  coal 
pipelines  the  same  right  of  eminent 
domain  that  we  have  given  to  other 
national  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion systems,  including  interstate  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines,  some  interstate  pe- 
troleum pipelines,  and  certain  major 
transcontinental  railroads.  The  na- 
tional interest  in  a  secure  energy 
future  is  at  stake.* 
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By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  268.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  hydroelectric  power- 
plants  at  various  existing  water 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

hydroelectric  powerplants 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  additional  generating  facil- 
ties  at  existing  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  in  the  Western  States. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  were  in 
this  Chamber  in  the  last  Congress  will 


recall  that  similar  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  22. 
1981,  but  unfortunately,  the  measure 
did  not  receive  consideration  by  the 
House  prior  to  adjournment  of  the 
97th  Congress.  Except  for  the  deletion 
of  one  project,  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
powerplant  replacement  in  Wyoming, 
the  measure  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  identical  to  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  last  Congress.  The 
reason  that  the  Buffalo  Bill  project  is 
not  included  in  this  proposal  is  that  it 
was  authorized  by  a  separate  measure, 
and  included  as  title  I  of  Public  Law 
97-293,  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  12.  1982. 

Briefly,  the  bill  authorizes  the  con- 
struction of  additional  hydroelectric 
facilities  at  11  reclamation  projects  lo- 
cated in  3  States.  The  11  projects 
would  provide  additional  capacity  of 
214.7  megawatts.  The  measure  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $281  million 
for  construction  costs  or  about  $1,300 
per  kilowatt  of  installed  capacity 
which  is  a  real  bargain  for  hydroelec- 
tric installations. 

It  is  significant  that  the  bill  does  not 
authorize  any  new  storage  or  reregu- 
latlng  structures.  The  proposed 
projects  are  to  be  located  only  at  exist- 
ing reclamation  facilities. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall  from  my 
remarks  during  the  last  Congress,  al- 
though the  projects  to  l)e  authorized 
are  all  physically  located  in  the  States 
of  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  in 
reality  this  is  a  national  bill.  As  noted 
in  the  committee  report  (Senate 
Report  97-61)  on  the  prior  measure, 
the  hydroelectric  projects  will  have 
the  potential  of  generating  the  equiva- 
lent in  energy  of  over  1  million  barrels 
of  oil  each  year.  This  energy  will  not 
be  subject  to  rising  fuel  costs  or  for- 
eign embargoes.  It  is  domestic  energy 
dependent  upon  domestic  resources 
and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  no  for- 
eign power.  To  the  extent  that  these 
projects  will  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  oil— all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a 
major  responsibility  for  the  fiscal  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  and  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  fimds  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Funding  of  these 
projects  will  not  constitute  a  loss  to 
the  Treasury.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer  will  be 
repaid,  with  interest,  by  the  ratepayer. 

At  today's  costs,  the  projects  in  this 
bill  are  a  bargain  to  the  consumer.  By 
utilizing  existing  dams  we  can  mini- 
mize the  cost  of  new  energy  and  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts.  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  exam- 
ines further  the  potential  for  more  hy- 
droelectric power  development,  addi- 
tional opportunities  of  a  similar 
nature  will  be  found. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  measure 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repretenlativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tht 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Acts  of  June 
17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto),  is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
hydroelectric  powerplants  at  existing  recla- 
mation project  facilities  at  locations  and  in 
the  approximate  capacities  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a 
powerplant  designated  in  subsection  (a),  (b), 
(d),  (e)  or  (f>  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may 
not  proceed  prior  to  October  1.  1985,  or  if  a 
license  has  been  issued  prior  to  such  date  to 
a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant  to  section 
4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  VS.C. 
797)  to  construct  such  powerplant.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  modify 
the  capacity  of  a  powerplant  designated  in 
section  4  as  determined  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  during  postauthorization  study  and 
design,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
transmission  facilities  as  required  physically 
to  connect  the  hydroelectric  powerplants 
authorized  in  this  Act  to  existing  power  sys- 
tems and  as  he  determines  necessary  to  ac- 
complish distribution  and  marlieting  of 
power  generated  by  powerplants  construct- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  to  purchase  re- 
placement capacity,  energy,  or  both  in  order 
to  maintain  deliveries  to  customers  during 
unit  outages  which  result  from  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  powerplants  authorized  in 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  During  Federal  construction  of 
powerplants  authorized  in  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shtdl  seek  to  minimize  the  loss  of  ca- 
pacity, energy,  or  both  to  power  customers 
due  to  unit  outages  which  result  from  such 
construction.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
seek  to  maintain  deliveries  of  capacity, 
energy,  or  both  at  contract  prices  to  custom- 
ers affected  by  unit  outages  resulting  from 
such  Federal  construction. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Friant  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  consisting  of— 

(Da  turbine  generator  unit  of  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  kilowatts  on  the  river 
outlet  from  Friant  Dam; 

(2)  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  five  thou- 
sand kilowatte  on  the  outlet  of  the  Madera 
Canal  at  Friant  Dam:  and 

(3)  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  fifteen 
thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet  to  the 
Friant-Kern  Canal  at  Friant  Dam. 

(b)  Whiskey  town  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  consisting  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  three  thousand 
kilowatU  on  the  outlet  works  of  Whiskey- 
town  Dam. 

(c)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit. 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ten  thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Yellowtail  Afterbay  Dam. 

(d)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit,  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  consisting  of  four 
turbine  generator  units  of  two  thousand  five 


hundred  kilowatts  each  at  Red  Bluff  Diver- 
sion Dam. 

(e)  Stony  Gorge  powerplant  unit,  Orland 
project,  California,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
generator  unit  of  three  thousand  kilowatts 
on  the  outlet  works  of  Stony  Gorge  Dam. 

(f)  Monticello  powerplant  unit,  Solano 
project,  California,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
generator  unit  of  sixteen  thousand  kilo- 
watts on  the  outlet  works  of  Monticello 
E>am. 

(g)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement. 
Palisades  project,  Idaho-Wyoming,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  turbine  generator  units 
80  as  to  increase  the  powerplant  c^jacity  by 
ninety  thousand  kilowatts. 

(h)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit, 
Boise  project,  Idaho,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
and  generator  unit  to  increase  the  power- 
plant  capacity  by  thirty  thousand  Idlowatts. 

(i)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement,  Minidoka  project.  Idaho- 
Wyoming,  consisting  of  a  turbine  generator 
unit  of  thirty  thousand  kilowatts  in  replace- 
ment of  existing  units  one  through  six. 

(j)  Boca  powerplant  unit,  Truckee  storage 
project.  California-Nevada,  consisting  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  nine  hundred  kilo- 
watts on  the  outlet  worlcs  of  Boca  Dam. 

(k)  Prosser  powerplant  unit,  Washoe  proj- 
ect, California-Nevada,  consisting  of  a  tur- 
bine generator  unit  of  one  thousand  kilo- 
watts on  the  outlet  works  of  Prosser  Dam. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Hydroelectric  power  generated 
by  Federal  facilities  constructed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  for  distribution  and  marketing 
through  existing  Federal  hydroelectric 
power  marketing  programs  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  and  policy  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  powerplants  authorized  in 
this  Act  shall  be  financially  integrated  with 
and  the  power  marketed  under  rate  sched- 
ules in  effect  for  the  several  programs  as 
follows: 

(1)  Friant,  Red  Bluff,  Whiskeytown, 
Stony  Gorge,  and  Monticello  powerplant 
units  shall  be  marketed  through  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  power  marketing  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit 
shall  be  marketed  through  the  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program 
power  marketing  program; 

(3)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement,  An- 
derson Ranch  powerplant  unit,  and  Mini- 
doka powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlarge- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Feder- 
al Columbia  River  Power  System;  and 

(4)  Boca  powerplant  unit  and  Prosser  pow- 
erplant unit  shall  be  marketed  under  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  in  accordance  with  authority  set 
forth  in  section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Powerplants  authorized  in  this  Act 
shall  be  designed,  constructed,  and  operated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  compatible  with 
valid  existing  water  rights  or  water  delivery 
to  the  holder  of  any  valid  water  service  con- 
tract. 

Sec.  7.  The  interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing Interest  during  construction  and  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable 
cost  of  a  powerplant  authorized  in  this  Act 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  construction  of  such  power- 
plant  commenced,  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
puted average  interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  marketable 
public  obligations  which  are  neither  due  nor 
callable  for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
issue. 
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Mr.  F»resident,  I  am 
by  my  esteemed  colleague 
in  introducing  a  pro- 
to  redirect  the  sale  of 
our  national  defense  stock- 
effort  to  minimize  its  affect 
of  silver. 

of  1981,  the  administration 
its  intention  to  sell  75  per- 
silver  in  the  stockpile. 
Minouncement.  the  price  of 
from  an  already  de- 
of  $12.13  to  a  level  of 
$7;  this  occurring  during  a 
continued     inflation.     It 
I  lainf  ully  apparent  now  that 
Intentions  of  selling  stock- 
may  have  been  good,  con- 
as   to   the   impact   of   the 
iras  woefully  inadequate, 
of  this  Nation's  most  im- 
producing  State,  I  can 
land  what  the  effect  a  drop 
have.  Northern  Idaho  pro- 
half,  47  percent,  of  this 
One  of  the  last  half 
smelters  in  the  Nation  was 
Kellogg,  Idaho.  Prior  to  its 
closure,  it  refined  ap- 
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si  ver 
it  1 
cai 

nea  ly 
s  Iver. 


pub  icized 


proximately  20  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's silver.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  ill-founded  decision  to  sell  silver 
from  our  stockpile  contributed  to  the 
closure  of  this  mining  and  smelting 
complex.  The  Silver  Valley  of  Idaho 
was  dependent  on  this  industry.  Its 
closure  meant  a  direct  loss  of  2,100 
jobs  to  the  area  and  countless  num- 
bers of  related  jobs.  Simply  put,  a 
large  part  of  the  economy  of  this  once 
bustling  area  has  been  eliminated. 
Fortunately,  with  the  recent  rebound 
in  the  price  of  silver,  the  Bunker  Hill 
mine  has  reopened.  It  is  not  operating 
at  full  capacity  yet  and  another  disas- 
trous sale  of  silver  from  the  stockpile, 
which  would  send  the  price  of  silver 
plvunmeting,  would  assure  its  closure. 

I  can  understand  the  compelling  ob- 
jective of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  However,  their  reasoning  was 
afflicted  with  an  acute  case  of  tunnel 
vision.  Not  only  are  they  attempting 
to  balance  the  budgets  on  the  backs  of 
the  American  people  through  the  clo- 
sure of  businesses  and  unemploying 
workers  but  they  are  also  endangering 
all  Americans  by  not  correctly  address- 
ing our  national  defense  stockpile 
needs.  Unless  Congress,  as  the  respon- 
sible party,  takes  action  to  insure  a 
more  cautious  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  decision  to  sell  silver,  that 
case  of  tunnel  vision  may  in  fact  prove 
to  be  terminal  as  far  as  our  Nation's 
best  interests  are  concerned. 

Results  from  a  study  I  requested  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource  Com- 
mittee are  damning  to  the  silver  sale. 
The  study  identified  demand  for  silver 
during  periods  of  national  emergency 
that  have  not  previously  been  consid- 
ered. It  also  identified  uncertainties 
relating  to  the  availability  of  both  for- 
eign  and   domestic   surpluses.   More- 
over, they  found  that  the  data  used  to 
support  the  zeroing  of  the  strategic 
silver  stockpile  is  extremely  soft.  Fur- 
thermore,  findings  by  the  GAO  re- 
garding  the   method   of   selling   the 
silver    has    raised    serious    questions 
about  whether  the  U.S.  Government  is 
getting  the  best  deal  for  the  taxpayer. 
In  December  1981.  the  Senate  passed 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  which 
Included  an  amendment  I  sponsored 
that  effectively  stopped  the  further 
sale  of  silver  from  the  stockpile.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  the  ad- 
ministration will  analyze  all  aspects  of 
the  sales  program  and  report  its  find- 
ings to  Congress.  Included  in  this  anal- 
ysis will  be  potential  alternative  meth- 
ods of  disposal.  Also  in  the  amend- 
ment is  a  provision  requiring  congres- 
sional approval  before  the  sales  can 
begin  again. 

In  December  1982,  I  added  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  limits  annual  sales  of  silver 
from  the  stockpile,  if  Congress  ever 
approves  further  sales,  to  10  percent 


of  the  silver  produced  domestically 
during  the  preceding  12-month  period. 
Many  precious  metals  analysts  indi- 
cate that  this  could  be  as  low  as  4  mil- 
lion ounces  a  year.  Experts  also  indi- 
cate that  this  is  a  figure  that  the 
market  may  be  able  to  handle  with  a 
minimal  effect  on  the  price.  Triggered 
by  this  news  the  price  of  silver  moved 
up  sharply  and  continues  its  bullish 
trend. 

However,  it  is  obvious  to  me  and  to 
many  other  of  my  colleagues  that  the 
administration  will  push  ahead  with 
the  sale  of  silver.  But  if  we  are  forced 
to  accept  a  sale,  why  use  the  method 
guaranteed  to  depress  the  price  and 
dispose  of  the  silver  with  the  lowest 
possible  return  to  the  taxpayers.  Why 
not  instead,  if  we  must  sell,  at  least  get 
as  much  for  it  as  we  can?  Therefore, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  provides  that  in  the  event  the 
President  proposes  and  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  sale  of  silver  from  the 
strategic  stockpile,  this  silver  would  be 
sold  through  the  minting  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  silver-bearing  coin.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  sale— which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  current  silver  price  levels  and 
the  sale  of  105  million  ounces  to  be 
over  $1  billion  would,  under  the  bill, 
be  deposited  in  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  Transaction  Fund. 

The  silver  market  today  is  in  a 
period  of  transition,  however,  and  it 
can  be  said  that  the  General  Services 
Administration's  attempts  in  1981  to 
dispose  of  this  metal  through  publicly 
held  sealed-bid  auctions  hurt  both  the 
silver  market's  stability  and  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  U.S.  silver  mining 
companies.  Simulations  of  the  Chase 
Econometrics  Silver  Model  reported  in 
the  Interagency  Silver  Commodity 
Committee  Report  concluded  that  if 
the  administration's  goal  of  46  million 
ounces  had  been  disposed  of  in  1981, 
silver  prices  could  have  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  $2.25  an  ounce.  There- 
fore, an  alternative  disposal  method  to 
the  weekly  auction  held  in  1981  is 
worth  considering:  I  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  Government  seriously  consider 
the  marketing  of  silver-bearing  coins, 
using  the  silver  in  the  strategic  stock- 
pile. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  U.S. 
coin  program  offers  strategic  advan- 
tages both  for  the  U.S.  Government 
and  for  the  people  of  this  country  over 
other  disposal  methods.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  dispose  of  its  silver 
through  a  coinage  program,  the  silver 
would  become  more  accessible  to  the 
average  American,  who  was  effectively 
excluded  from  the  large-scale  auction 
procedure  previously  used  for  the  dis- 
posal of  this  metal.  Both  the  bullion 
and  the  numismatic  coin  which  I  am 
proposing  would  be  readily  accessible 
to  Americans  at  a  low  premium  to  the 
price  of  the  silver  content. 


While  foreigners  may  be  interested 
in  acquiring  some  of  these  coins  and 
some  of  these  coins  would  inevitably 
be  transferred  overseas,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  can  be  expected  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  citizens. 
From  a  strategic  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
tribution of  silver  coins  to  a  variety  of 
Americans  would,  in  essence,  create  a 
"walking  st(x:kpile,"  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  the  silver  currently  held  in 
the  strategic  sttKkpile  would  remain 
relatively  accessible  to  the  United 
States  in  times  of  national  emergency, 
because  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
private  citizens. 

Because  the  market  for  coins  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  international  silver  bul- 
lion market,  acquisition  of  these  coins 
and  the  presence  of  these  coins  will 
exert  a  less  disruptive  effect  on  the 
international  silver  market— silver  con- 
tained in  coins  would  not  be  flowing 
into  the  bullion  market,  creating  a  sit- 
uation of  oversupply  in  a  market  al- 
ready depressed  by  recession.  The  flow 
of  these  coins  into  the  market  will  be 
responsive  to  market  forces;  it  will  not 
be  a  forced  supply  of  metal  coming 
into  market  at  regularly  scheduled 
auctions  regardless  of  market  condi- 
tions. Rather,  the  silver  coins  would  be 
there,  available  for  purchase  by  indi- 
viduals whenever  they  are  inclined  to 
buy  them. 

Having  outlined  the  advantages  I  see 
in  using  a  silver  coinage  program  to 
sell  our  strategic  stockpile  silver,  let 
me  briefly  outline  some  of  the  reasons 
for  which  I  believe  there  is  a  viable 
market  for  such  silver  coins:  There  al- 
ready exists  a  large  private  investment 
market  composed  of  small  scale  inves- 
tors for  small  1-ounce  silver  ingots, 
which  will  readily  adapt  to  the  coins, 
indeed  who  might  prefer  coins  because 
of  their  legal  tender  status,  their  gov- 
ernment mintage  and  seal  of  approval, 
and  enhanced  liquidity  of  coins  rela- 
tive to  ingot  bars. 

The  investor  interest  which  has 
grown  up  around  the  U.S.  90-percent 
silver  coins  formerly  minted  and  circu- 
lated by  the  U.S.  Treasury  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  demand  for  such 
coins  still  exists. 

The  success  of  1-ounce  gold  coins 
minted  by  a  variety  of  governments 
demonstrates  a  healthy  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  citizens  for  pre- 
cious metals  investment  media  of  this 
sort,  when  marketing  facilities  make 
them  readily  available. 

This  legislation  has  the  broad  sup- 
port of  silver  users  and  producers.  It  is 
legislation  that  identifies  a  problem 
and  provides  a  specific  solution  that 
we  can  all  benefit  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  my  statement  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  269 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  mint  and  issue  coins  of  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  in  two  series  in 
such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to  meet 
public  demand. 

(bKl)  One  series  shall  have  a  face  value  of 
one  dollar;  bear  the  same  design  as  the 
"Morgan"  silver  dollar;  l>e  inscribed  with 
year  of  minting;  have  reeded  edges;  contain 
0.7734  troy  ounces  of  0.900  fine  silver;  weigh 
26.73  grams;  be  composed  of  900  parts  per 
thousand  of  silver  and  100  parts  per  thou- 
sand of  copper;  and  have  a  diameter  of  1.5 
inches.  These  coins  shall  have  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  words  "Liberty".  "In  God  We 
Trust".  "United  States  of  America".  "E 
Pluribus  Unum".  "One  Dollar". 

(2)  The  second  series  shall  bear  a  silver 
liberty  design  selected  by  the  Secretary;  be 
inscribed  with  the  year  of  minting;  have 
reeded  edges;  contain  one  troy  ounce  of 
0.999  fine  silver;  weigh  31.103  grams;  and 
have  a  diameter  of  1.6  inches.  These  coins 
shall  have  the  inscriptions  of  the  words 
•Uljerty".  "In  God  We  Trust".  "United 
States  of  America".  "E  Pluribus  Unum".  and 
•Contains  One  Troy  Ounce". 

Sec.  2.  (aHl)  The  coins  minted  pursuant 
to  section  KbKl)  of  this  Act  shall  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  directly  to  the  public,  and  to 
numismatic  coin  dealers  and  retailers  for 
resale  to  the  public,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
at  prices  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  silver  content  of  the  coins  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  sale,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  plus  the  costs  of  minting,  dis- 
tributing, promoting,  and  marketing  the 
coins.  The  Secretary  shall  make  bulk  sales 
of  the  coins  to  numismatic  coin  dealers  and 
retailers  at  prices  which  reflect  the  lower 
costs  of  such  sales. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  mint  proof  and  un- 
circulated coins  of  the  series  authorized  in 
section  1(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  Proof  coins  shall 
be  sold  at  a  price  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  above  the  price  otherwise  deter- 
mined under  this  Act.  Uncirculated  coins 
shall  be  sold  at  a  price  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  above  the  price  otherwise  deter- 
mined under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  define  the  terms 
■numismatic  coin  dealers  and  retailers  "  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  ordinary  prac- 
tices of  the  numismatic  coin  trade. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  reasonable 
and  appropriate  efforts  to  promote  the 
retail  sale  of  the  coins. 

(b)(1)  The  coins  minted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1(b)(2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  sold  in  bulk 
on  a  negotiated  basU  by  the  Secretary  to 
primary  dealers  in  bullion  coins,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  at  prices  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  silver  content  of 
the  coins  on  the  day  prior  to  the  sale,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  plus  the  costs  of 
minting,  distribution,  promoting,  and  mar- 
keting the  coins.  In  no  event  shall  the  por- 
tion of  the  price  attributable  to  the  costs  of 
minting,  distributing,  promoting,  and  mar- 
keting the  coins  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  coin's  silver  con- 
tent. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  define  the  term 
•primary  dealer  in  bullion  coins"  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  ordinary  prac- 


tices of  the  precious  metals  trade.  At  a  mini- 
mum, this  definition  should  require  that  a 
primary  dealer  in  bullion  coins  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  and  expertise  necessary 
both  to.  establish  effective  distribution  sys- 
tems and  to  make  a  viable  two-way  market 
for  the  coin. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  package  the  coins 
minted  pursuant  to  section  1(b)(2)  for  bulk 
sales  in  tubes  containing  not  less  than  25, 
but  no  more  than  100.  coins.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  reasonable  and  appropriate  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  retail  sale  of  the  coins. 

Sec.  3.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
(»lns  minted  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
transaction  fund,  after  deducting  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  minting,  distri- 
bution, promoting,  and  marketing  the  coins. 
That  portion  of  the  proceeds  representing 
the  costs  incurred  of  minting,  distributing, 
promoting,  and  marketing  the  coins  shall  be 
credited  to  the  mint  appropriations  fund. 

Sec.  4.  The  aggregate  amount  of  silver  uti- 
lized to  mint  coins  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  provided  from  the  silver  in  the  National 
Defense  Stockpile  by  the  Administrator  of 
Genera]  Services  and  shall  not  exceed 
105.000.000  troy  ounces  of  which  15.000.000 
shall  be  available  for  coins  minted  under 
section  KbXl)  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
available  for  coins  minted  under  section 
l(bM2).  Disposals  of  silver  from  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Stockpile  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
during  calendar  years  1984,  1985  and  1986. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  is  effective  the  day  after 
enactment.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symks): 
S.  270.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  silver  from  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile  through  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  bonds  which  may 
be  redeemed  for  silver,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SILVER  SECURITY  ACT  OF  19S3 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  another  piece  of 
legislation  aimed  at  assuring  that  if 
any  silver  is  sold  from  the  national  de- 
fense strategic  stockpile  it  will  be  done 
in  a  manner  that  has  the  least  effect 
on  the  price  of  silver. 

The  administration's  interagency 
study  on  the  silver  stockpile  hats  been 
delayed.  However,  I  am  not  confident 
that  at  some  point  in  the  future  this 
administration  or  another  administra- 
tion will  ask  Congress  for  the  authori- 
zation to  dispose  of  the  silver.  Let  me 
say  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  disposal  of  this  silver.  I 
am  also  opposed  to  the  further  disrup- 
tion of  the  silver  market.  The  disposal 
of  silver  from  the  stockpile  has  been 
brought  up  continually  since  1973.  It 
is  unfair  to  force  silver  producers,  in- 
vestors, and  users  to  continually  deal 
with  every  administration's  ill-advised 
interference.  If  this  administration 
still  deems  it  necessary  to  dispose  of 
silver,  I  will  not  allow  it  to  have  any 
adverse  affects  on  the  silver  industry 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 


January  27.  1983 
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similarly  issue  AAA-rated 

by  other  blue  chip  com- 

coupon  rates  in  the 

to  14  percent,  thus  saving 

sut>stantial  amount  in  in- 

These  were  both  highly 

ssues  from  which  we  can 


Treasury 

sil  rer. 


carried 


Purthemi)re.  this  legislation  allows 
to  reduce  the  inflation  un- 
p^emium  which  some  econo- 
the  cause  of  high  interest 
Indeied  bonds,  like  these,  shift 
inflation  from  the  Govem- 
borrower  to  the  investor 
lendtr.  With  the  ever-increasing 
s  Iver  is  becoming  an  excel- 
investfcent  provided  that  the  in- 
given  the  proper  invest- 


Coir  mission 


tiat 


statement  before  the  Federal 

in    November    of 

economist  Alan  Greenspan 

the    issuance   of   gold 

likely    reduce    current 

deficits  because  they  could  be 

"reduced     interest     rates." 

went  further  and  indicated 

in   restoring   long-term 

confidence  will  show  up  clearly 


in  the  yield  spreads  between  gold  and 
flat  dollar  obligations  of  the  same  ma- 
turities." Greenspan  also  agreed  that 
gold  notes  could  "set  a  standard  in 
terms  of  prices  and  interest  rates  that 
could  put  additional  political  pressure 
on  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  move  expeditiously  toward 
noninflationary  policies."  These  same 
argimients  are  valid  for  the  issuance  of 
silver  notes.  This  legislation  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  experi- 
ment on  a  small  basis  to  determine 
just  how  effective  this  type  of  issue 
can  be. 

This  legislation  provides  for  another 
method  of  disposal  which,  like  my 
coinage  proposal,  assures  that  the 
silver  market  will  not  be  disturbed. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  by 
forcing  a  supply  onto  a  market,  the 
price  is  adversely  affected.  Merely 
talking  about  the  disposal  of  silver 
from  the  stockpile  in  a  manner  similar 
to  weekly  auction  sales  will  send  the 
silver  price  plunging  well  below  break- 
even levels.  It  is  just  bad  business  to 
sell  a  resource  for  a  price  several  dol- 
lars below  the  cost  of  production.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  this  admin- 
istration could  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  previous  administrations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  both  of 
these  important  pieces  of  legislation 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  22 A  (31  U.S.C.  757c- 
2)  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  22B.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
subject  to  the  limitation  under  section  21  of 
this  Act,  shall  issue  United  SUtes  silver 
bonds. 

"(b)  The  net  proceeds  of  any  United 
SUtes  silver  bond  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund  solely  for  the  acquisition  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  under  section  6(aKl) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98e<l)). 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e).  United  States  silver  bonds 
shall  be— 

"(1)  In  such  form,  and 

"'(2)  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions, 
including  any  strictions  on  transfer, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

"(d)(1)  United  States  silver  bonds— 

"(A)  shall  be  issued  in  denominations  of 
silver,  such  denominations  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

"(B)  shall  be  issued  only  on  an  interest- 
bearing  basis  with  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(C)  shall  be  redeemable  before  maturity 
only  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 


•■(2)  Any  payment  of  Interest,  or  any  pay- 
ment at  redemption,  shall  be  paid  in  silver 
or  its  then  current  dollar  equivalent,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  payment  of  silver, 
such  payment  shall  be  made  out  of  the 
sliver  stockpile. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized 
to  provide  by  regulations  that  holders  of 
United  States  sliver  bonds  may,  at  their 
option,  retain  the  bonds  after  maturity  and 
continue  to  earn  interest  upon  such  bonds 
at  the  rate  determined  under  subsection 
(dKlKB). 

"(eXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c).  (e).  (g). 
(h).  and  (1)  of  section  22  shall,  to  the  extent 
not  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  apply  with  respect  to  United  SUtes 
sliver  bonds. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  no  gain  shall  be  recognized  on 
the  excess  of  the  redemption  price  over 
issue  price  except  to  the  extent  such  excess 
represents  Interest  described  In  subsection 
(dKlKB). 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  section  3563  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  371)  shall  not  be 
construed  to  Impair  any  obligation  arsisng 
out  of  any  United  SUtes  silver  bond. 

"(g)  United  States  silver  bonds  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  secured  by  silver 
from  the  silver  stockpile  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  silver  which  will  be  used  to 
secure  such  bonds  shall  not  exceed 
105,000,000  troy  ounces.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 

D'Amato,    Mr.    Gorton,    Mr. 

RtTDMAN,     Mr.      Dixon,     Mr. 

LEvnf.     Mrs.     Hawkins.     Mr. 

Specter.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 

Sasser,  Mr.  TsoNGAS.  and  Mr. 

Glenn): 
S.  272.  A  bill  to  Improve  small  busi- 
ness access  to  Federal  procurement  in- 
formation; to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

FEDERAL  CONTRACT  IMfORBIATION  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  publication  practices  of  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  (CBD),  and 
improve  the  small  business  communi- 
ty's access  to  Federal  contract  infor- 
mation. This  same  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  full  Senate  on  May  27. 
1982.  Similar  legislation  passed  the 
House  but  the  bills  died  in  conference 
committee. 

This  bill.  S.  1947,  was  introduced  in 
December  1981  to  address  what  was 
viewed  as  a  persistent  and  troubling 
problem  for  small  firms  who  want  to 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—timely and  adequate  notice  of 
contract  information.  Small  firms, 
such  as  we  have  in  South  Dakota,  that 
cannot  afford  higher  priced  marketing 
tools,  should  not  be  penalized  in  the 
Federal  marketplace.  Therefore.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily,  the  primary  source 
used   by   small   businesses   to   obtain 


Government  contract  information, 
should  be  revised  so  as  to  improve  the 
competitive  advantage  for  small  busi- 
ness users  of  the  document. 

Section  8(e)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  related  procurement  regula- 
tions require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  advertise  contracting  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.  Federal  agencies  that  wish  to 
procure  a  good  or  service  must  synop- 
size  their  proposed  bids  or  solicitations 
for  publication  in  this  d<x;ument.  The 
law  and  regulations  also  enumerate  10 
exceptions  to  the  requirement  for  pub- 
lication of  proposed  procurement  ac- 
tions. 

Presently,  advertising  regulations 
provide  a  10-day  notice  period  for  a 
minimum  bidding  time  of  20  calendar 
days.  However,  in  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation last  year,  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  learned  that  this  time 
period  need  not  be  followed  where 
there  are  ""special  circumstances"  or 
where  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
goods  or  services.  In  other  words,  what 
should  amount  to  a  cumulative  period 
of  30  days  for  obtaining  a  solicitation 
and  bidding  on  a  contract  can  be 
shortened  arbitrarily,  or  even  ignored, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  procuring 
agency.  Further,  the  committee 
learned  that  the  minimum  bidding 
regulations  apply  only  to  formally  ad- 
vertised contracts;  there  are  no  time 
limits  established  in  regulations  for 
negotiated  contracts,  even  though 
such  contracts  represent  the  bulk  of 
Federal  purchases. 

At  the  hearings  held  last  spring,  the 
Small  Business  Committee  received 
testimony  from  small  business  owners 
on  the  extent  of  their  problems  with 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  These 
witnesses  informed  the  committee 
that  all  too  often,  synopses  appear  too 
late  to  permit  an  interested  company 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  timely  bid  or 
proposal.  They  added  that  this  prob- 
lem is  compounded  when  synopses 
contain  inadequate  information,  or  are 
""misfiled"  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.  The  committee  also  learned 
that  even  when  notices  are  complete 
and  "proper,"  mail  delays  further 
reduce  the  time  bidders  have  to  re- 
spond. This  problem  Is  particularly 
acute  for  companies  located  great  dis- 
tances from  Chicago,  where  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  is  printed  and 
mailed.  While  some  delays  can  be  at- 
tributed to  those  subscribers  who 
choose  to  have  mail  delivered  by  other 
than  first  class,  even  "priority"  sub- 
scribers have  expressed  similar  con- 
cern about  the  "timeliness"  of  notices 
that  are  obtained  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily. 

Another  common  complaint  voiced 
by  the  small  business  witnesses  at 
committee  hearings  centered  around 
agency  abuse  of  the  10  exemptions 
from  advertising  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily.  Several  small  business 


owners  testified  that  they  believed 
many  more  procurements  should  be 
advertised  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  than  actually  I4>pear. 

During  these  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee also  received  testimony  from  Fed- 
eral pr<x;urement  officials,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Printer  on  the  compilation, 
publication,  and  distribution  of  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily. 

In  response  to  the  testimony  re- 
ceived at  these  hearings,  the  Small 
Business  Conunittee  marked  up  and 
reported  the  bill,  that  the  entire 
Senate  later  passed,  to  rectify  these 
problems.  What  we  have  before  us 
today  is  a  reintroduction  on  this  • 
Senate-passed  bill  with  a  few  technical 
changes. 

Like  S.  1947,  this  bill  would— for  the 
first  time— establish  in  statute,  mini- 
mum guidelines  for  the  publication  of 
and  bidding  on  Government  contracts 
in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  Like 
the  biU  passed  last  May,  this  bill 
would  give  interested  parties  15  days 
from  the  appearance  of  a  notice  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  in  which  to 
request  copies  of  a  solicitation.  The  15- 
day  time  period  is  extended  to  45  days 
in  the  case  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts,  since  Government 
agencies  generally  know  of  R&D  re- 
quirements months  in  advance. 

The  second  set  of  time  pericxls  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  governs  the 
time  available  for  bidding  on  a 
Government  contract  once  it  has  been 
advertised.  Generally,  the  bill  provides 
that  no  Government  agency  can  fore- 
close competition  on  a  Federal  con- 
tract imtil  at  least  30  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  a 
solicitation;  in  the  case  of  a  sole-source 
contract,  agencies  cannot  commence 
negotiations  until  at  least  30  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  intent  to  contract. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  fewer  ex- 
emptions from  advertising  and  then 
only  when  written  justification  is  pro- 
vided. For  example,  the  bill  eliminates 
current  exemption  from  advertising 
professional  services  or  educational 
contracts. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  enact 
this  important  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion. With  Federal  purchases  exceed- 
ing $110  billion  each  year,  we  must 
insure  that  small  firms  are  guaranteed 
their  fair  share.  Improving  their 
access  to  timely  contract  information 
is  a  first  and  critical  step  to  meeting 
this  goal. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  and  other  col- 
leagues in  reintroducing  legislation  to 
improve  the  small  business  communi- 
ty's access  to  Federal  procurement  in- 
formation.   Like    its    predecessor,    S. 

1947,   which   passed  the  Senate  last 


May,  this  bill  would  set  statutory 
guidelines  for  advertising  of  and  bid- 
ding on  certain  Federal  contracts.  A 
similar  bill  was  reported  by  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year. 

Mr.  President,  all  too  often  small 
firms  are  unable  to  compete  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts  on  an  equal  level 
with  large  businesses.  In  part  this  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  timely  and  adequate 
notice  of  contracting  opportunities 
made  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 
For  example,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
procurement  notice  to  first  appear  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily  on  the 
same  date  that  an  agency  solicitation 
is  available.  This  puts  small  firms,  es- 
pecially those  which  cannot  afford 
marketing  representatives,  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  monitoring 
potential  Federal  contracts. 

Similarly,  many  businesses  learn  of 
the  closing  date  for  proposals  only 
days  before  that  date.  In  these  cases, 
the  businesses  have  almost  no  chance 
to  make  a  timely  response  to  those  so- 
licitations. It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
are  reintroducing  this  statutory  solu- 
tion to  this  persistent  small  business 
problem. 

Specifically,  under  this  bill,  interest- 
ed parties  would  have  15  dajrs  from 
the  appearance  of  a  notice  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  to  request  copies 
of  a  solicitation  on  competitively  bid 
and  negotiated  Government  contracts. 
Also,  in  most  cases,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide at  least  30  days  from  the  issuance 
of  a  solicitation  before  a  bid  is  due. 
Where  agencies  are  already  required 
to  publish  notice  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  and  absent  any  exemp- 
tion for  more  rapid  purchasing,  the 
legislation  would  statutorily  provide 
prospective  bidders  with  a  minimum  of 
45  days  for  the  solicitation  and  bidding 
process.  The  legislation  also  would 
alter  the  existing  sUtutory  exemp- 
tions from  advertising  in  the  publica- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business 
held  2  days  of  hearings  and  one 
markup  session  on  this  same  legisla- 
tion during  the  97th  Congress.  To  fa- 
cilitate its  consideration  this  year.  I 
am  inserting  a  summary  of  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  legislative  histo- 
ry as  reported  by  the  committee  last 
year: 

Legislative  History 

A.  PUBLIC  law  87-305 

Public  Law  87-305.  enacted  on  September 
26,  1961.  amended  section  8  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e). 
That  law  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  obUin  and  publish  notice  of  all 
proposed  defense  procurement  actions  in 
excess  of  $10,000,  and  all  civilian  procure- 
ment actions  above  $5,000.  The  sUtute  fur- 
ther direct  the  Secretary  to  publish  these 
procurement  notices  dally  to  the  "United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  Synopsis 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government  Proposed 
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ProcurementJ ,  Sales  and  Contract  Awards" 
a  publication  now  known  as  the  Commerce 
Business  Dail  r'  or  "CBD".  The  law  also  enu- 
merates ten  €  xceptions  to  the  requirements 
for  publication  of  those  procurement  ac- 
tions. 

By  enactini  Public  Law  87-305.  the  Con- 
gress clearly  (  xpressed  its  interest  in  having 
Federal  proci  ring  agencies  provide  the  busi- 
ness community  with  information  concern- 
ing upcomini  government  contracting  op- 
portunities. The  provisions  contained  in 
subsection  8<e)  are  fully  consistent  with 
Congressiona  policy  contained  in  section 
2(a)  of  the  Sr  lall  Business  Act,  which  states: 

It  is  the  d<  Glared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  should  aid.  counsel, 
assist  and  pr  >tect.  insofar  as  possible,  the 
interests  of  si  lall-business  concerns  in  order 
to  preserve  1  ree  competitive  enterprise,  to 
insure  that  i  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
purchases  an  I  contracts  or  subcontracts  for 
property  anc  services  for  the  government 
.  .  .  be  plactd  with  small  business  enter- 
prises, to  ins\  re  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
total  sales  of  government  property  be  made 
to  such  enterprises,  and  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  I  he  overall  economy  of  the 
Nation.  (Emp  tiasis  added.) 

This  comm  ttee  repeatedly  has  concurred 
with  these  f ii  idings.  and  reaffirmed  its  com- 
mitment to  t  »ese  principles  from  the  outset 
of  its  conside  ation  of  S.  1947. 

B.  EVOLUTK  N  Or  THK  COMliERCE  BUSINESS 
DAILY 

Consistent  with  the  objectives  of  Public 
Law  87-305.  ;he  purpose  of  the  Commerce 
Business  Dai  y  is  to  provide  VS.  business  in 
general,  and  small  business  in  particular, 
with  pertineit  Information  about  federal 
procurement  actions,  which  will  total  more 
than  $110  bil  ion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Prior  to  th  •  enactment  of  Public  Law  87- 
305  in  1961,  the  Commerce  Business  Dally 
was  primariy  used  as  an  administrative 
tool,  designei  I  to  assist  Department  of  Com- 
merce personnel  in  keeping  the  business 
community  nformed  about  Federal  pro- 
curement act  ions.  It  was  originally  produced 
in  mimeogrash  form,  and  distributed  at  no 
cost  throug  1  Department  of  Commerce 
field  offices  <  m  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  (GPO)  eventually  as- 
sumed the  publication  and  distribution 
functions  rel  ited  to  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily,  althoi  igh  all  editorial  functions  have 
remained  wi  hln  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  [Commerce. 

Currently,  the  Commerce  Business  Daily 
editorial  stal  f  process  an  average  of  800  pro- 
curement a  :tions  each  business  day.  or 
about  200.00 )  procurement  notices  per  year. 
Annual  sulscrlptions  have  steadily  in- 
creased ovei  the  years  and  today  number 
approximate  ly  40,000. 

Currently,  the  annual  Commerce  Business 
Dally  subscription  rate  is  $175  for  first  class 
or  priority  liail.  and  $100  for  regular  or  do- 
mestic mail.  Subscription  fees  cover  all 
direct  and  Administrative  costs  incurred  by 
the  GPO  ih  publishing  and  mailing  the 
Commerce  I  lusiness  Daily,  including  a  fifty 
percent  suriharge  imposed  by  the  Public 
Printer.  Th ;  annual  Department  of  Com- 
merce admi  listrative  and  editorial  costs  of 
approximate  ly  $1  million  are  not  covered  by 
subscription  fees,  but  are  included  In  the 
agency's  congressionally  appropriated 
funds. 

In  recent  years,  the  format  of  the  Com- 
merce Busii  ess  Daily  has  also  been  expand- 
ed to  includ  i  notice  of  congressionally  spon- 
sored procu  ement  seminars  and  other  gen- 
eral busines  ;  news. 


C.  PROCtntntBTT  AGEMCT  COMFUAHCZ  WITH 

COIOnXCZ  BUSimESS  oailt  hxgulations 
The  Federal  Procurement  Regulations 
(FPR  section  1.  part  10)  and  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Regulations  (DAR  section  1. 
part  10)  govern  advertising  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Dally  and  provide  for  the 
regulatory  implemenUtion  of  Public  Law 
87-305. 

Like  the  sUtute.  these  regulations  delin- 
eate ten  exemptions  to  the  general  require- 
ment for  publishing  advance  notice  of  pro- 
curement actions  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.  For  all  procurements  that  require  ad- 
vance notice,  however,  the  regulations  state. 
as  a  general  rule,  that  procuring  activities 
should  publicize  proposed  procurements  10 
calendar  days  before  issuance  of  the  invita- 
tions for  bids  or  request  for  proposals. 

The  regulations  also  require  that  after  so- 
licitations have  l)een  made  available,  bid- 
ding time  should  not  be  less  than  twenty 
calendar  days  for  the  procurement  of  stand- 
ard commercial  articles  or  services.  For 
other  than  standard  commercial  items,  the 
regulations  require  that  bidding  time  be  not 
less  than  thirty  calendar  days  from  the  time 
a  solicitation  is  issued.  These  minimum  bid- 
ding regulations  apply  only  to  formally  ad- 
vertised contracts;  there  are  no  time  limits 
esUblished  in  regulations  for  negotiated 
contracts,  even  though  such  contracts  repre- 
sent the  bulk  of  federal  purchases. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Regulations  and 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  also 
govern  other  aspects  of  advertising  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily,  by  providing 
guidelines  to  agencies  on  the  preparation 
and  transmittal  of  procurement  synopses, 
and  by  specifying  the  classification  codes 
used  in  synopses  to  identify  and  compart- 
mentalize broad  procurement  categories. 

Each  procuring  agency  is  responsible  for 
complying  with  the  regulations  in  their  en- 
tirety. Yet,  during  the  committees  hearings 
on  S.  1947,  witnesses  (from  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  small  business  community) 
repeatedly  noted  that  the  regulations  are 
only  partially  complied  with,  or  at  times, 
are  totally  ignored,  by  procuring  agencies. 
Several  small  business  owners  who  regularly 
use  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  Informed 
the  committee  that  all  too  often,  synopses 
appear  too  late  to  permit  an  interested  com- 
pany to  prepare  and  submit  a  timely  bid  or 
proposal.  They  added  that  this  problem  is 
compounded  when  synopses  contain  inad- 
equate Information,  or  are  "misflled"  in  the 
Conunerce  Business  Dally.  As  one  small 
business  contractor  summarized  at  the  San 
Diego  field  hearing: 

"If  published  synopses  contain  insuffi- 
cient Information,  then  the  time  required  to 
make  further  inquiries  of  the  procuring 
agency  can  consume  bidding  deadlines.  If  I 
have  to  hunt  through  the  entire  publica- 
tion, instead  of  the  sections  that  pertain  to 
my  line  of  business,  the  value  of  the  CBD  to 
my  company  is  greatly  reduced." 

The  committee  also  learned  that  even 
when  notices  are  complete  and  "proper," 
mail  delays  further  reduce  the  time  bidders 
have  to  respond.  This  problem  is  particular- 
ly acute  for  companies  located  great  dis- 
tances from  Chicago,  where  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  is  printed  and  mailed.  While 
some  delays  can  be  attributed  to  those  sub- 
scribers who  choose  to  have  mail  delivered 
by  other  than  first  class  even,  "priority" 
subscribers  have  expressed  similar  concern 
about  the  "timeliness"  of  notices  that  are 
contained  in  the  CBD. 

Another  common  complaint  centered 
around  agency   abuse  of   the   exemptions 


from  advertising  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Dally.  Several  small  business  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  they  believed  many  more  procure- 
ments should  be  advertised  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  than  actually  appear. 

When  questioned  by  the  committee  about 
synopses  that  violate  the  minimum  time  pe- 
ricxis,  the  senior  Department  of  Commerce 
official  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Conmierce  Business  Dally  attributed 
the  variation  between  regulatory  policy  and 
agency  practice  to  "time  escape  clause" 
which  are  also  provided  for  In  the  regula- 
tions. He  added  that  In  his  view  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  "enforcement"  authority  over 
the  procuring  agencies  to  compel  adherence 
to  the  regulatory  timetables,  and  that  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  staff  has  no 
actual  control  over  prcKuring  agency  notices 
that  are  submitted  beyond  the  regulatory 
guidelines  established. 

Another  witness  reported  that  although 
the  Small  Business  Administration  SBA  pe- 
riodically issues  surveillance  reports  on 
agency  compliance  with  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally  requirements,  these  reports 
are  ignored  as  often  as  the  regulations 
tihcmsdvcs 

The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy  (OFPP)  admitted 
that  enforcement  of  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally  regulations  was  Indeed  difficult. 
Yet.  he  advocated  administratively 
strengthening  the  existing  regulations  as 
the  best  method  for  improving  the  "timeli- 
ness" problems  described  by  the  small  busi- 
ness witnesses. 

D.  NEED  POR  legislative  CHANCES 

Small  btisinesses  continue  to  experience 
difficulty  In  obtaining  their  fair  share  of  the 
federal  procurement  dollar.  Unable  to  sup- 
port large  marketing  staffs  to  deal  with  geo- 
graphically disf)ersed  government  purchas- 
ing offices,  most  small  firms  are  almost  to- 
tally dependent  on  the  synopses  published 
in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  as  their 
means  of  obtaining  procurement  informa- 
tion. The  synopses  of  contracting  opportuni- 
ties published  by  the  Government  are  a 
vital  source  of  information  for  small  busi- 
nesses if  received  In  sufficient  time,  and 
with  sufficient  detail. 

However,  as  previously  discussed,  the  com- 
mittee heard  from  witness  after  witness 
during  its  hearings  on  S.  1947.  that  current 
regulatory  guidelines  are  not  sufficient  to 
ensure  either  the  timeliness,  or  the  accura- 
cy, of  Information  published  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily.  Unlike  the  adminis- 
tration, the  committee  views  further  regula- 
tory requirements  as  ineffective  unless  they 
are  backed  by  statute.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee believes  It  is  necessary  to  enact  legis- 
lation establishing  new  minimum  time  peri- 
ods for  publication  of.  and  bidding  on,  all 
Federal  contracts.  The  committee  also 
maintains  that  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the 
existing  statutory  exemptions  to  publication 
of  synopses  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily,  so  as  to  maximize  the  usefulness  of 
the  document  to  the  procurement  communi- 
ty at  large,  and  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
the  misuse  of  the  exemptions  by  procuring 
agencies. 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  small  busi- 
ness person  who  is  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  participate  In  the  Federal  procurement 
process  will  benefit  from  an  improved  and 
expanded  version  of  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  because  it  should  open  up  additional 
procurement  opportunities  for  that  busi- 
ness. The  Government  will  benefit  because 
of  the  increased  participation  by  small  busi- 


ness in  federal  procurement,  and  because  it 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  increase  its 
sources  of  supply.  The  taxpayer  will  benefit 
because  Increased  competition  in  Federal 
purchases  Increases  the  likelihood  that  high 
quality  goods  and  services  will  be  procured 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  Senator  Pres- 
SLER  in  urging  our  colleagues  to  expe- 
ditiously consider  this  bill.  It  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  lielping  small  firms 
get  their  share  of  Federal  contracts 
during  these  tough  economic  times.* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.    273.    A    bill    to    amend    section 
8(a)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

minority  SMALL  BUSINESS  PILOT 
PROCUREMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's section  8(a)  pilot  procurement 
program.  The  legislative  authority  for 
this  program  expired  during  the  last 
Congress.  Shortly  before  its  expira- 
tion. I  introduced  S.  1620,  which  would 
have  extended  the  program  for  an  ad- 
ditional 18  months.  That  legislation 
was  unanimously  reported  out  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and  placed 
on  the  Senate  Calendar.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Senate  did  not  consider  this  bill 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress. 
Therefore.  I  am  introducing  similar 
legislation  today. 

This  legislation  would  reauthori25e 
this  pilot  program  for  an  additional  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
In  addition,  it  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  an  agency,  not  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  the  pilot 
agency. 

Under  the  SBA's  regular  section  8(a) 
procurement  program.  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  voluntarily  offer 
procurement  requirements  for  which 
SBA  is  authorized  to  subcontract  the 
work  to  small  businesses  owned  by  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged 
persons.  Under  the  pilot  procurement 
program,  SBA  has  the  authority  to 
identify  and  to  select  from  the  pro- 
curement needs  of  the  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  suitable  pro- 
curements for  inclusion  in  the  8(a) 
program. 

The  concept  of  the  pilot  authority 
evolved  out  of  a  recognition  that  most 
of  the  Federal  contracts  awarded 
under  the  8(a)  program  have  tradition- 
ally been  for  work  in  general  services, 
such  as  food  services  or  janitorial  serv- 
ices. In  a  1978  report  to  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  noted  that  SBA's 
ability  to  develop  firms  in  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram was  limited  by  the  types  of  con- 
tracts offered  by  Federal  agencies. 
Hence.  Congress  in  1978  authorized 
the  pilot  program  to  give  SBA  the  au- 
thority to  select  contracts  in  nontradi- 
tional  high  technology  areas  in  order 
to   develop   minority   firms   in   areas 


with  a  high  potential  for  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  the 
pilot  program  is  still  valid;  the  need 
for  the  authority  is  as  pressing  today 
as  it  was  in  1978.  and  last  year.  In  a 
subsequent  1981  report  to  Congress, 
GAO.  although  recognizing  the  diffi- 
culties the  SBA  had  in  implementing 
and  managing  this  program,  specifical- 
ly recommended  that  the  program  be 
continued  so  that  the  legislative  objec- 
tive of  Congress  could  be  fully  tested. 
This  had  not  been  done,  in  its  judg- 
ment, during  the  short  period  of  time 
of  its  implementation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Clearly,  the  areas  of  future  growth 
in  our  economy  will  be  in  the  area  of 
high  technology.  We  must  insure  that 
all  of  our  citizens  have  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  that  growth.  By  providing 
SBA  with  this  authority,  we  can  help 
assure  that  minority  firms  receive  Fed- 
eral contracts  to  develop  in  these 
growth  areas. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  17,  1982, 
President  Reagan,  in  a  White  House 
speech,  said  that  this  administration 
plans  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  over 
60.000  minority  businesses  over  the 
next  10  years.  In  that  speech,  he  also 
said  the  Federal  Government  will  pro- 
cure an  estimated  $15  billion  in  goods 
and  services  from  minority  businesses 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  The  Presi- 
dent indicated  that  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  firms  with  high  growth  po- 
tential. Extending  the  authority  for 
this  pilot  program  will  certainly  en- 
hance the  administration's  ability  to 
attain  those  laudable  goals. 

I  intend  to  move  expeditiously  on 
this  legislation.  The  authority  needs 
to  be  extended.  If  this  bill  is  enacte(l, 
new  contract  opportimities  for  minori- 
ty businesses  will  be  created.  This 
means  jobs  and  economic  growth. 
With  this  country  in  its  current  eco- 
nomic condition,  I  know  of  no  better 
time  to  move  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  273 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Minority  Small 
Business  Pilot  Procurement  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  as  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President  within  60  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof)  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President". 

(b)  The  designation  of  an  agency  pursuant 
to  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(a)(1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "No  contract  may  be  en- 
tered into  under  subparagraph  (B)  after  the 
expiration  of  18  months  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  Minority  Small  Business 
Pilot  Procurement  Act  of  1983.".  • 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  right  to  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RIGHT  TO  LIFE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  we  mark  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  that 
has  permitted  the  abortion  of  millions 
of  imbom  children  over  the  years.  It  is 
a  time  to  reflect  on  the  significance  of 
a  legal  system  that  permits  the  deaths 
of  thousands  each  week.  It  is  also  a 
time  to  reflect  on  the  hard  work  and 
success  of  those  who  have  fought  the 
battle  against  abortion  thus  far. 

The  joint  resolution  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  a  simple  reaffirmation 
of  the  human  rights  tradition  cele- 
brated by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  affirms  that  all  human 
beings  are  legal  persons,  regardless  of 
age,  health,  or  condition— including 
offspring,  both  before  and  after  birth. 
This  resolution  would  allow  abortions 
only  to  prevent  the  death  of  the 
mother.  If  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
each  House,  the  amendment  would 
then  be  required  to  be  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  within  7  years  of  enactment  by 
Congress. 

As  Senators  know,  my  commitment 
to  right  to  life  has  not  been  a  fleeting 
or  expedient,  position.  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  right  to  life  legislation 
since  I  first  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  have  consistently 
opposed  any  Federal  funding  of  abor- 
tions. In  the  first  8  years  of  my  service 
in  Congress,  I  have  voted  repeatedly 
against  Federal  funding  of  abortions 
and  three  times  offered  right  to  life 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

I  have  searched  my  soul  and  decided 
that  this  issue  will  determine,  as  sever- 
al others,  what  we  are  as  a  people.  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  religious  issue.  I  con- 
sider it  a  human  issue,  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  civil  rights  issues  of  all 
time.  The  right  to  life  deals  with  the 
most  defenseless,  voiceless,  and  vulner- 
able of  all  himian  beings— the  unborn. 
The  dimensions  and  significance  of 
this  issue  are  great.  We  have  tolerated 
over  1  million  abortions  every  year  in 
this  country.  This  is  a  staggering 
waste  of  human  life. 

Our  fight  still  continues  in  Congress 
with  the  Senate  remaining  a  key  bat- 
tleground. I  have  high  hopes  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
this  Congress  in  supporting  such  legis- 
lation which  is  vital  to  our  human 
rights  tenets. 
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,  the  Senate  and  Hoxtse  of  Rep- 

of  the  United  States  of  America 
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proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  be 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
of  the  several  SUtes  within 
after  the  date  of  final  passage 
resolution: 
"Ahticle— 
•Sectiom  ll.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life,  the  woi  d  'person'  as  used  in  this  article 
and  in  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  applies  to  all  human  beifgs  ir- 
respective 01  age,  health,  function,  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency,  includifg  their  unborn 
offspring  at  every  stage  of  their  biological 
developmerf.. 

•Section  B.  No  unborn  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  fiothing  In  this  article  shall  pro- 
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ment  of  the  97th  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately, identical  legislation  never 
made  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  for  me  to  reintroduce  this 
joint  resolution. 

The  effort  to  redesignate  the  St. 
Croix  National  Monument  as  an  inter- 
national historic  site  has  been  going 
on  for  a  half  a  century  now,  and  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  will  be  the  cul- 
mination of  events  which  have  oc- 
curred during  that  time.  In  1935.  Sena- 
tor Wallace  White  of  Maine  intro- 
duced a  bill  authorizing  Congress  to 
name  St.  Croix  Island  as  a  national 
monument.  It  was  not  until  1949. 
again  with  the  support  of  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation,  that  a  bill 
authorizing  the  St.  Croix  National 
Monument  was  signed  into  law.  It  took 
almost  20  years  before  all  deeds  to  the 
land  were  recorded,  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  the  dedication  and  establish- 
ment of  the  island  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. On  Jime  30.  1968.  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  monument  took 
place,  in  part  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Park  Service. 

Since  that  time,  the  role  played  by 
Canada  in  the  history  of  St.  Croix 
Island  has  been  recognized  as  a  signifi- 
cant one,  and  it  is  therefore  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  to  alter  the 
status  of  the  monument  by  making  it 
an  international  site.  The  bill  has  been 
drafted  in  the  pattern  established  by 
the  legislation  creating  the  Roosevelt- 
Campobello  International  Park  on 
Campobello  Island  in  New  Brunswick. 
It  would  not  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  any  additional  pur- 
chase of  property,  nor  would  it  restrict 
any  of  the  current  authority  of  the 
Park  Service  over  the  administration 
of  the  island. 

The  appreciation  of  Canada's  role  in 
the  historical  development  of  St. 
Croix  comes  naturally  when  one  exam- 
ines the  record  of  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of  the  island.  In  1604,  the 
French  explorers  Sieur  de  Monts  and 
Samuel  de  Champlain  selected  St. 
Croix  as  the  site  of  the  first  European 
settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north 
of  Florida.  De  Monts  named  the  island 
"St.  Croix"  because  just  above  it  two 
long  coves  met  with  the  river  to  form  a 
cross. 

Here  on  St.  Croix  Island  the  French 
settlers  met  the  wilderness  of  North 
America  in  its  most  challenging  set- 
ting. The  winter  of  1604-05  came  early, 
surprising  the  colonists,  and  De  Monts 
contemplated  returning  to  France 
after  losing  half  his  company.  Howev- 
er, at  the  last  moment  he  was  con- 
vinced to  move  the  settlement  to  a  dif- 
ferent location  'better  adapted  •  •  • 
and  with  better  temperature  than  our 
own,"  as  Champlain  wrote  in  his  jour- 
nals. 

The  island  was  then  abandoned,  and 
in  later  years  it  was  used  as  a  neutral 
meeting  site  during  the  War  of  1812 


for  British  and  American  merchants. 
Part  of  the  Island  later  came  into  pri- 
vate ownership,  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  set  up  a  light  station  on  an- 
other part.  This  arrangement  pre- 
vailed until  the  National  Park  Service 
acquired  the  deeds  to  all  the  land  on 
the  island. 

Although  the  boundary  commission, 
established  in  1796  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  determined  that 
St.  Croix  Island  lay  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
close  ties  of  the  island's  history  to  that 
of  Canada  cannot  be  ignored.  On  St. 
Croix  Island  was  begun  the  chain  of 
events  that  would  culminate  in  the 
success  of  a  settlement  at  Port  Royal 
and  the  establishment  of  a  solid 
PYench  commimity  at  Quebec.  As  one 
historian  noted,  it  was  the  "crucible 
for  the  establishment  of  French  power 
on  the  continent."  The  history  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  close- 
ly linked  with  the  initial  settlement  of 
St.  Croix  Island,  and  centuries  of  coop- 
eration and  understanding  have  fol- 
lowed those  early  days  of  experimen- 
tation in  the  wilderness. 

This  past  September,  in  anticipation 
of  passage  of  this  legislation,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  held  a  cere- 
mony honoring  the  signing  of  a  memo- 
randum of  imderstanding  between  the 
two  nations  on  making  St.  Croix 
Island  an  international  historic  site. 

It  becomes  even  more  important, 
therefore,  that  we  act  quickly  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation  once  again,  so 
that  the  historical  recognition  the 
island  deserves  is  formally  commemo- 
rated. Residents  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  have  worked  diligently  to 
bring  this  hope  to  reality,  and  it  is  now 
up  to  us  to  followthrough  on  the  final 
act  of  recognition  of  the  rich  history 
given  us  by  those  early  settlers.* 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  redesignating  St. 
Croix  Island  in  the  State  of  Maine  as 
an  international  historic  site. 

St.  Croix  Island  National  Monument 
is  a  small  portion  of  the  national  park 
system  that  lies  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  city  of  Calais,  in  Washington 
County,  Maine,  in  the  estuary  of  the 
St.  Croix  River  approximately  4  miles 
from  the  river's  entrance  into  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay.  The  monument  itself 
consists  of  three  parcels  of  land,  with 
over  7  acres  above  high  tide. 

Archeological  excavations  have  re- 
vealed human  habitation  dating  back 
4,000  years  when  Indians  with  a  no- 
madic lifestyle  used  St.  Croix  Island  as 
a  seasonal  fishing  camp.  Of  important 
historical  significance  was  the  landing 
of  a  French  expedition  in  June  1604, 
led  by  Sieur  de  Monts.  With  a  compa- 
ny of  aroftnd  150,  including  the  geog- 
rapher Samuel  de  Champlain,  Sieur  de 
Monts  established  a  colony  which  was 
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expected  to  hold  promise  because  of 
the  monopoly  he  had  on  fur  trade  and 
the  existence  of  timber,  arable  land, 
and  precious  metal.  Half  of  the  inhab- 
itants left  that  autumn  and.  of  the  79 
persons  who  remained  during  the 
harsh  winter.  35  perished. 

After  a  relief  party  arrived  from 
France  the  following  June  1605.  the 
company  moved  to  Port  Royal.  Nova 
Scotia,  ending  one  of  the  first  perma- 
nent European  settlements  in  North 
America. 

The  island  received  attention  once 
again  during  the  late  1700's  when  ne- 
gotiators of  the  1796-99  International 
Boundary  Commission  sought  to  settle 
the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  following  the  end 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Excavators 
verified  the  French  settlement,  and  ul- 
timately, the  island  was  placed  on  the 
American  side  of  the  border. 

History  books  record  the  founding  of 
Jamestown  in  1607  and  the  landing  at 
Plymouth  in  1620  as  significant  events 
in  the  early  European  colonization  of 
this  continent.  St.  Croix  Island  re- 
ceived relatively  scant  attention  as 
part  of  this  effort  until  it  was  desig- 
nated by  Congress,  in  1949.  as  a  na- 
tional monument.  It  was  dedicated  as 
such  in  1968.  after  all  the  deeds  to 
what  had  been  private  land  on  the 
island  and  on  the  mainland  were 
transferred  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

As  a  Senator  representing  the  State 
of  Maine,  I  am  proud  of  the  role  which 
St.  Croix  Island  has  played  in  the  set- 
tlement of  North  America.  It  Is  of  his- 
torical significance  to  the  State  of 
Maine  which  today  continues  to  have 
a  strong  French  heritage.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  our  Canadian  neighbors, 
particularly  those  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  For.  not 
only  was  the  settlement  led  by  Sieur 
de  Monts  and  Champlain  one  of  the 
first  of  European  origin  north  of  Flori- 
da, but  Champlain  went  on  to  found 
Quebec  and  explored  other  parts  of 
present-day  Ontario.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Quebec  and  a  founder  of 
Canada. 

The  premier  of  New  Brunswick. 
Richard  Hatfield,  has  for  many  years 
been  seeking  the  redesignation  of  St. 
Croix  Island  as  testimony  to  its  promi- 
nence in  Canadian  history. 

Sixty  miles  southeast  of  St.  Croix 
Island  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay  lies  Campobello  Island. 
Located  on  it  is  the  Roosevelt  Campo- 
bello International  Park,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt, one  of  our  country's  great 
Presidents.  My  predecessor  in  the 
Senate,  former  Senator  Edmimd  S. 
Muskie.  currently  serves  as  its  chair- 
man. Since  its  founding  in  1964.  this 
park  has  served  as  a  model  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  both  of  which  contribute 
fimds  equally  on  an  annual  basis  for 


the    operation    and    maintenance    of 
park  grounds  and  facilities. 

Designating  St.  Croix  Island  as  an 
international  historic  site  would  build 
on  this  cooperative  effort  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Blaine  and  Eastern  Canada  and 
preserve  that  which  is  of  historical, 
cultural,  and  recreational  significance 
to  both  countries. 

This  legislation  passed  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent  on  December  19. 
1982.  Unfortunately,  because  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate 
could  not  be  reconciled,  the  resolution 
died  with  the  adjournment  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  and  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  By  so 
doing,  we  will  send  a  much  needed 
message  to  citizens  on  both  sides  of 
the  border  acknowledging  our  common 
heritage  and  interests.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  T 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Chahstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  7.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  medicaid 
eligibility  to  certain  low-income  preg- 
nant women  and  newborn  children. 

S.  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dekton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  26.  a  bill  to  provide  legal  pro- 
tection for  unborn  human  beings  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  WiLSOH).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikouye),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmowd) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  62.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
commemorative  stamp  to  honor  the 
dedication  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial. 

S.  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Hbikz).  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  76.  a  bill  to  increase 
the  retirement  age  at  which  full  bene- 
fits are  paid. 

S.  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoH).  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden).  and 


the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Bftr. 
Hefun)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
97,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  to  provide 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits 
to  certain  employees  with  less  than  10 
years  of  service. 

S.  IDS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  B4attingly)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  105.  a  bill  to  define 
the  affirmative  defense  of  insanity 
and  to  provide  a  procedure  for  the 
commitment  of  offenders  suffering 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  1ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  137.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be 
issued. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8.  a 
joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  life. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9,  a 
joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  life. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
•nON  5-RELATING  TO  THE  FI- 
NANCING   OF    THE    RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 
Mr.     SASSER     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Mbtzenbaum,       Mr.       Pryor,       Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Andrews. 
and  Mr.  Baucus).  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  concurrent   resolution;   which 
was   referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
S.  Con.  Res.  5 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring!.    That    it    is    the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  and  representatives  of  rail- 
road employees  and  carriers  should  jointly 
or  independently  explore  possible  altema- 
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of  financing  the  railroad  re- 

and  by  October  1.  1983. 
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I  have  had  a  long- 
for  the  railroad  re- 
4ystem.    I    supported    the 
of    my    colleague,    Mr. 
to  the  1982  continuing 
bill  that  provided  full 
benefits   to   retirees   that 
e  for  both  social  security 
retirement  benefits  under 
Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
with  my  distinguished  col- 
Heinz,  in  December  1981 
proposed  OMB  impoimd- 
rai)road  retirement  funds  that 
reduced  benefits  by  some 
And  I  subsequently  re- 
received  a  GAO  report  on 
982,  which  clearly  stated 
had  exceeded  its  authority 
to  impound  these  funds. 
olfered  a  successful  amend- 
first  concurrent  budget 
for  fiscal   year   1983   that 
full  funding  of  various 
retirement    benefits    during 
year.    This    amendment 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  57  to  40 
1982.  and  was  contained  in 
report  on  the  first  con- 
budget  resolution. 

,  the  Congress  supports 

i  table,  and  solvent  railroad 

system.  They  want  such  a 

I  trotect  the  rightful  benefits 
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the     railroad     retirement 
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state  of  the  economy 
in  the  level  of  railroad 
have  hurt  the  financial 
the    railroad    retirement 
chief  actuary  of  the  Rail- 
Board,    in    various 
to    the    Board,    has 
increases  in  tier  2  tax  rates 
even  Increases  in  ton-mile 
have  to  be  considered  by 
year  if  full  benefits  under 


the  railroad  retirement  system  are  to 
be  forthcoming. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  de- 
clining trust  fund  balances  in  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Fund.  Yet.  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  several  occasions  to 
make  changes  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  in  order  to  insure  contin- 
ued timely  payment  of  benefits.  It  will 
continue  to  do  with  the  cooperation  of 
railroad  management  and  labor. 

The  Congress,  with  the  advise  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  rail  management  and 
labor  stands  ready  to  tackle  the  cur- 
rent problems  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  in  a  prudent  and  respon- 
sible maimer.  That  is  why  Senator 
Heinz  and  I,  along  with  out  distin- 
guished colleagues  offer  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  5.  at  this  early  date 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  urge  quick  Senate  action  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee in  introducing  this  concurrent 
resolution,  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  rail  labor  and 
managment  should  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table,  explore  the  various 
alternatives  for  restoring  solvency  to 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  and 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  financing 
p{u:kage  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  combined  payroll  con- 
tributions of  rail  employers  and  em- 
ployees. And  it  is  the  venerable  tradi- 
tion of  ths  sector  of  the  economy  that 
rail  labor  and  management  negotiate 
the  details  of  their  retirement  system. 
That  is  the  appropriate  way  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter,  and  this  resolution 
evokes  that  tradition. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we.  in 
Congress,  must  make  a  statement  to 
nearly  1  million  beneficiaries  nation- 
wide, and  more  than  80.000  in  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  not  sit  Idly  by  and 
allow  their  benefits  to  be  reduced  pre- 
cipitously because  of  further  deterio- 
rations in  the  economy.  Yet  such  pre- 
cipitous benefit  cuts  are  now  at  risk. 
Why?  Because  for  railroad  retirement, 
like  social  security,  the  Nation's  poor 
economic  performance  has  exacted  a 
heavy  toll.  Indeed,  rail  employment 
has  declined  by  more  than  20  percent 
since  the  last  financing  package  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress  in  1981. 

In  July  1981.  when  the  last  railroad 
retirement  refinancing  package  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress,  rail  em- 
ployment stood  at  514.000.  As  of  last 
month,  employment  dropped  to 
404.000— or  a  loss  of  110.000  jobs 
within  1V4  years.  The  railroad  retire- 
ment financing  package  of  1981  was 
based  on  projected  employment  levels 
of  500,000  for  the  decade,  and  provided 
adequate  revenues  to  finance  the 
system  through  the  1980's  at  a  level  of 
employment  of  500.000  or  more.  But 


with  these  rapid  declines  in  rail  em- 
ployment, the  rail  swituary  now  says 
that  the  railroad  retirement  system 
will  exceed  its  borrowing  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  thereby  necessitating, 
by  the  provisions  in  current  law.  a  re- 
duction in  retiree  benefits  effective 
October  1.  1983— unless  a  corrective 
package  of  legislation  is  adopted  by 
Congress  before  then. 

It  is  important  to  imderstand  why 
benefit  cuts  would  come  about. 

The  1981  changes  in  railroad  retire- 
ment gave  the  system  limited  author- 
ity to  borrow  from  general  revenues 
against  the  annual  amounts  owed  to 
the  railroad  retirement  system  by  the 
social  security  system,  under  the  terms 
of  the  so-called  financial  interchange. 
But  the  1981  law  also  requires  that  in 
any  fiscal  year  when  payment  of  rail- 
road retirement  is  likely  to  exceed 
that  borrowing  authority,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  must  issue  ad- 
vance regulations  as  to  how  it  will  ap- 
portion benefits  in  months  when  there 
are  inadequate  revenues  to  pay  every- 
one their  full  entitlement. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is 
now  advising  the  Congress  that  it  will 
exceed  its  borrowing  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  that  the  regula- 
tions for  paying  reduced  benefits  will 
be  issued  by  April  1,  1983,  as  required 
by  law.  Now  the  issuance  of  such  regu- 
lations does  not  mean  that  the  Octo- 
ber benefits  of  railroad  retirees  will  be 
cut.  But  if  there  is  no  benefit  financ- 
ing package  enacted  by  Congress 
before  October  1.  1983.  the  checks  for 
October  will  be  reduced.  The  law  also 
requires  that  recommendations  on  the 
various  options  for  meeting  the  financ- 
ing difficulties  be  made  by  rail  labor 
and  rail  management  as  well  as  by  the 
President. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  simply  that  rail  labor  and  man- 
agement should  respond  to  this  urgent 
situation  by  producing  a  financing 
package  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  to  join  us  in  this 
statement. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION   6— ENTITLED     "PREVENT- 
ING HUNGER  AT  HOME" 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Danforth.     Mr.     Huddleston.     Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Eagleton.  and 
Mr.  Jepsen)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  6 
Whereas  federal  nutrition  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  School 
Lunch  Program.  School  Breakfast  Program. 
Child  Care  Pood  Program.  Summer  Pood 
Program,  Special  Supplemental  Pood  Pro- 
gram for  Women.  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC),  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Pood 
Program,  Special  Milk  Program,  and  elderly 


feeding  programs,  have  been  effective  In  re- 
ducing hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  Congress  has  closely  scrutinized 
and  made  significant  changes  in  both  child 
nutrition  and  food  stamps  over  the  past  two 
years  in  an  effort  to  achieve  budgetary  sav- 
ings; 

Whereas  current  levels  of  unemployment 
have  greatly  increased  dependency  on  feder- 
al, state  and  local  food  programs; 

Whereas  churches  and  other  volimteer  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  are  having 
difficulty  meeting  the  growing  need  for  food 
created  by  poor  economic  conditions; 

Whereas  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  pro- 
vides nutrition  benefite  to  those  without  the 
means  to  obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  smd  is  often  the  only  form  of  federal  as- 
sistance available  to  many  unemployed 
workers; 

Whereas  nutrition  benefits  to  mothers 
and  children  at  critical  periods  of  growth 
represent  a  cost-effective  way  to  reduce 
infant  mortality,  low  birth  weight  and  pro- 
mote long-term  health; 

Whereas  nutrition  benefits  through  the 
school  lunch  program  and  other  child  nutri- 
tion programs  significantly  contribute  to 
the  health  maintenance  and  learning  poten- 
tial of  our  nation's  children; 

Whereas  nutrition  programs  for  elderly 
people,  including  the  food  stamp  program, 
can  prolong  health,  allow  for  independent 
living,  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
tion's senior  citizens; 

Whereas  a  federal  role  in  meeting  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  low-income  Americans  is 
appropriate  since  the  costs  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  diet  do  not  vary  significantly 
throughout  this  country; 

Whereas  a  reduction  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  provide  adequate 
nutrition  to  the  needy  would  cause  increas- 
ing hardship  and  hunger  to  those  least  able 
to  survive  in  our  society:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  federal  nutrition  programs,  in- 
cluding the  food  stamp,  child  nutrition,  and 
elderly  feeding  programs,  should  be  protect- 
ed from  budget  cuts  that  would  prevent 
them  from  responding  effectively  to  nutri- 
tional needs  in  the  U.S.; 

(2)  The  Special  Supplemental  Pood  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC)  should  continue  to  be  funded  at  the 
full  level  authorized  by  law; 

(3)  The  federal  government  should  main- 
tain primary  responsibility  for  nutrition 
programs. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolution  en- 
titled "Preventing  Hunger  at  Home." 
■  The  resolution  expresses  congressional 
commitment  to  insuring  that  Federal 
nutrition  programs  are  funded  ade- 
quately at  a  time  when  it  is  crucial 
that  these  programs  respond  effective- 
ly to  nutritional  needs  in  the  United 
States.  The  resolution  has  the  backing 
of  Bread  for  the  World  and  many 
other  groups  throughout  the  country 
that  share  a  commitment  to  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

The  "Preventing  Hunger  at  Home" 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  nutrition  programs  be 


protected  from  budget  cuts  that  would 
prevent  them  from  responding  effec- 
tively to  the  nutritional  needs  of  our 
citizens.  The  resolution  also  states 
that  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren (WIC)  should  continue  to  be 
funded  at  the  full  level  authorized  by 
law.  The  resolution  further  states  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  main- 
tain primary  responsibility  for  nutri- 
tion programs. 

The  Federal  nutrition  program,  in- 
cluding food  stamps,  school  lunch, 
school  breakfast,  child  care  food.  WIC, 
and  others,  have  been  effective  in  re- 
ducing hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  past  2  years. 
Congress  has  closely  scrutinized  and 
made  significant  changes  in  both  the 
child  nutrition  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  achieve  budget- 
ary savings. 

The  food  stamp  program  serves  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  efforts  that 
Congress  has  made  to  insure  the 
growth  of  Federal  programs  does  not 
outpace  working  men  and  women's 
wages.  In  fiscal  year  1979.  the  first 
year  I  served  in  the  Senate  an  average 
of  17.7  million  people  participated  in 
the  food  stamp  program  each  month 
at  a  total  cost  of  $6.9  billion.  Two 
years  later  the  program  was  serving  an 
average  of  22.4  million  people  monthly 
at  a  total  cost  of  $11.4  billion.  Partici- 
pation in  the  food  stamp  program 
grew  26.5  percent  in  2  years  and  costs 
rose  65.2  percent.  In  sharp  contrast, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  food  stamp 
program  was  enacted  on  a  nationwide 
basis  in  1964.  average  monthly  partici- 
pation dropped  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
(1982)  to  22.1  million,  a  decrease  of  1.3 
percent.  More  surprisingly,  costs 
dropped  to  $11.3  billion,  a  decrease  of 
0.9  percent.  Admittedly,  some  of  the 
savings  were  due  to  delaying  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost 
of  food,  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
changes  that  were  made  when  the 
food  stamp  program  was  reauthorized 
last  fall  will  provide  long-term  savings 
and  control  of  the  program. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Dole,  sensible  and  pragmatic  changes 
were  made  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
States  will  be  required  to  get  their 
error  rates  below  5  percent  by  fiscal 
year  1985.  Siblings  that  live  together 
will  be  required  to  apply  together  and 
will  be  considered  a  single  household 
in  determining  their  food  stamp  bene- 
fits. (Two  households  of  two  people 
each  get  more  in  food  stamp  benefits 
than  one  household  of  four  people.) 
Administering  agencies  will  now  be  al- 
lowed to  reduce  benefits  inunediately 
whenever  a  household  that  provides 
information  in  writing  that  their  cir- 
cumstances have  changed.  Previously, 
an  agency  had  to  wait  at  least  10  days 
after  receipt  of  such  Information 
before  it  could  reduce  benefits  and.  In 
some  cases,  an  additional  full  month's 


benefits  had  to  be  provided.  This 
"laundry  list"  Is  merely  a  sampling  of 
the  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
food  stamp  program  when  it  was  reau- 
thorized this  past  fall. 

My  purpose  in  providing  this  de- 
tailed Information  on  recent  changes 
In  the  food  stamp  program  is  to  Illus- 
trate that  Congress  already  has  closely 
examined  Federal  nutrition  programs 
and  made  some  necessary  and  difficult 
changes,  in  an  effort  to  do  our  part  in 
getting  Federal  spending  imder  con- 
trol. But  now  our  focus  must  shift  to 
Insuring  that  the  nutrition  programs 
remain  effective  in  reducing  himger 
and  malnutrition.  In  the  face  of  a  slug- 
gish economy  and  high  unemployment 
it  is  particularly  urgent  that  we  pro- 
vide reassurance  to  those  who  are  de- 
pending on  nutrition  programs  to  help 
them  through  these  tough  economic 
times  that  Congress  is  committed  to 
providing  adequate  nutrition  assist- 
ance to  the  needy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  well  aware  that  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  has  not  disappeared  in 
America.  In  my  home  State  of  Missou- 
ri and  all  across  the  Nation,  hunger 
and  malnutrition  are  becoming  tragic 
realities  for  Americans  struggling  with 
the  problems  of  a  sluggish  economy, 
high  unemployment,  rising  food  costs, 
and  the  increased  cost  of  such  utilities 
as  natural  gas. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  this 
problem.  I  join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues to  Introduce  the  "Preventative 
Hunger  at  Home"  resolution  In  the 
Senate.  This  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
food  and  nutrition  programs,  Includlfg 
the  food  stamp,  child  nutrition,  and  el- 
derly feedlfg  programs,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  unfair  budget  cuts;  that 
the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infafts,  afd  children 
(WIC)  should  be  funded  at  the  full 
level  authorized  for  fiscal  1984.  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
maiftain  primary  responsibility  for 
these  food  assistance  and  nutrition 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  In  the  soup  kitch- 
ens, food  banks,  and  emergency  food 
pantries  across  the  country  that  the 
problem  of  hunger  today  appears  In 
sharp  relief.  The  niunber  of  people  ap- 
pearing at  these  facilities  and  request- 
ing assistance  has  increased  substan- 
tially. Church  groups  and  other  volun- 
teer organizations  operating  these  fa- 
cilities have  responded  superbly  to  the 
increased  demand.  Their  efforts  are  to 
be  encouraged;  however,  they  cannnot 
do  the  job  alone.  In  this  time  of  hard- 
ship, the  Federal  Government  cannot 
reduce  its  commitment  to  provide  food 
assistance  to  those  least  able  to  sur- 
vive In  our  society. 
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Our  CO  mtry  is  a  land  of  great  abun- 
dance. V(  e  are  a  food  superpower,  and 
our  Ped<ral  nutrition  programs  have 
enabled  us  to  share  this  abundance 
with  the  least  fortunate  members  of 
our  soci«  ty.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  over  the  years  the  Federal  food 
assistance  programs  have  reduced 
hunger  a  nd  malnutrition  in  the  United 
SUtes:  Y\  owever.  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  eliminating  hunger  at  home 
cannot  le  allowed  to  slip  away  now. 
Already  we  are  hearing  reports  of  in- 
creased 1  rifant  mortality  linked  to  mal- 
nutritioi ,  and  at  such  a  time  of  in- 
creased need  we  must  maintain  our 
Federal  -esponsibility  and  protect  Fed- 
eral nutrition  programs  from  budget 
cuts  tha ,  would  prevent  them  from  re- 
spondini  effectively. 

To  b«  sure.  I  remain  concerned 
about  tl  e  growing  budget  deficit  that 
faces  usjtoday  and  the  need  to  reduce 
Federal  j  spending,  but  over  the  past 
few  yea^  we  already  have  made  major 
changes  in  these  nutrition  programs  to 
achieve  budgetary  savings.  If  the 
budget  i  s  to  be  fair,  the  poorest  mem- 
bers of  <  ur  society  should  not  be  asked 
to  do  nore.  We  cannot  ask  them  to 
bear  to<  much  of  the  burden  and  we 
now  mu  It  look  elsewhere  In  our  efforts 
to  reduc  e  the  Federal  deficit. 

Morecver,  as  the  resolution  states, 
we  mus  not  only  protect  Federal  nu- 
trition jrograms  from  unfair  budget 
cuts  bui  also  increase  funding  for  the 
special  supplemental  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children— the 
WIC  pragram.  This  Federal  nutrition 
progran  i  has  proven  to  be  a  vital  and 
cost-eff  wtive  means  to  promote  long- 
term  hMdth  for  low-income  families 
and  to  combat  infant  mortality,  low 
birth  weight,  and  other  infant  health 
problems  caused  by  malnutrition. 
Studies  have  shown  that  for  each 
dollar  nvested  in  the  WIC  program 
there  i!  a  saving  of  $3  in  postnatal 
health  costs. 

At  pilesent.  approximately  9  million 
people  are  eligible  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, but  Federal  fimds  support  a 
caseloa  1  of  only  about  2.3  million.  The 
program  is  funded  at  the  authorized 
ceiling  level  of  $1.06  billion  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  but  the  authorized 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  23-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZmO  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


ceiling 
$1,126 
should 


lion— ti )  the  fiscal  1984  ceiling  level— in 


for  funding  in  fiscal   1984 
billion.  At  the  very  least,  we 
Increase  funding  by  $66  mil 


order  ;o  allow  more  eligible  women 
and  ch  lldren  to  participate  In  this  Im- 
portan ;  nutrition  program. 

I  un  e  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
expres  (ion  of  support  and  Federal  re- 
sponsi  rillty  for  Federal  food  assistance 
and  nutrition  programs.  At  this  time 
of  gronring  need,  we  must  not  make 
shorts  ghted  budget  cuts  that  threat- 
en th<  health  of  our  citizens  and  will 
increa  «  long-term  health  costs  for  the 
Natioi . 


Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental   Affairs,   reported   the 
following   original   resolution:   which 
was   referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Rks.23 
Retdved,  That,  in  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Uivestlgations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs   1   and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  is 
authorised  from  March   1.   1983.  through 
February  28.  1984.  in  iU  discretion  (1)  to 
make    expenditures    from    the    contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$4,654,047  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $189,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  < 2)  not  to  exceed  $4,725  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  study  or  Investigate— 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management. Incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  Interest,  and  the  Improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  In  transac- 
tions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  Improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations.  Individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affUlated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  Individuals  or  other  entitles 
with  the  rules,  regutations.  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
Its  relationships  with  the  public. 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  In  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  In  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities: 

(3)  organized  criminal  activity  which  may 
operate  In  or  otherwise  utilize  the  facilities 
of  intersUte  or  international  commerce  in 
furtherance  of  any  transactions  and  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identi- 
ty of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or 


other  entitles  by  whom  such  utilization  Is 
being  made,  and  further,  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
crlmtaial  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  orguilzed  crime  in  IntersUte  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  In  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  practices  or  actlvl- 
Ues: 

(4)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  SUtes  which  have 
an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety:  Including  but 
not  limited  to  investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud  and  the  use  of  off-shore  banking  and 
corporate  facilities  to  carry  out  criminal  ob- 
jectives: 

(5)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ation of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 

(B)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents: 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  member;  and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  Im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships: 

(6)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departmenU  of  the 
Government  involved  In  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(A)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate sUtistlcs  on  fuel  demand  and  supply: 

(B)  the  ImplemenUtion  of  effective 
energy  conservation  measures; 

(C)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
SUte  and  local  government; 

(E)  control  of  export  of  scarce  fuels; 

(F)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy 
supplies: 

(G)  maintenance  of  the  Independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(H)  the  allocation  of  fuels  In  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(I)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(J)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(K)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies:  and 

(L)  research  Into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(7)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided.  That.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 


not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  ite  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1983,  through  February  28, 1984,  Is 
authorized,  in  its,  his,  or  their  discretion  (1) 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documente, 
(2)  to.holding  hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recess,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate.  (4)  to  administer  oaths,  and  (5)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement,  or,  in  the  case  of  staff  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations specifically  authorized  by  the  Chair- 
man, by  deposition. 

(d)  All  subpenas  and  related  legal  process- 
es of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittees 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  57  of  the  Ninety- 
Seventh  Congress,  first  session,  and  S.  Res. 
333  of  the  Ninety-Seventh  Congress,  second 
session,  are  authorized  to  continue. 

(e)  The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, by  a  resolution  approved  by  a 
majority  of  ite  members  at  a  meeting  or  by 
poll,  in  consulUtlon  with  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel,  may  authorize  the  production  of 
documente,  papers,  and  records  of  the  sub- 
committee to  government  agencies  when 
needful  for  the  promotion  of  jxistice  and 
consistent  with  the  privileges  and  righte  of 
the  Senate.  The  Chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  publish  such  resolutions  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

(f)  In  voting  whether  to  close  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  pursuant  to  Rule 
XXVI(5)(b)  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  written  proxies  specifically  identify- 
ing the  subject  of  the  hearing  may  be  count- 
ed. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  Ite 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1984. 

Sec.  5.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


S.  Res.  24 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  Ite  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  ite 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVl  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1983  through  February 
29,  1984.  in  ite  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$951,866. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Ite 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29. 1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  24-ORIGI- 
NAL    RESOLUTION     REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING    EXPENDITURES 
BY       THE       COMMITTEE       ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  WEICKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 


COlOf  rrTEE  on  SMALL  BUSIITESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  2.  1983.  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  S.  273.  the  Mi- 
nority Small  Business  Pilot  Proctu^- 
ment  Act  of  1983  and  S.  272.  a  bill  to 
improve  small  business  access  to  Fed- 
eral procurement  information.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m..  In  room 
428A  of  the  Senate  Russell  Office 
Building.  Immediately  following  the 
hearing,  the  full  committee  will  pro- 
ceed to  consider  these  bills.  For  fur- 
ther Information,  contact  Robert  J. 
Dotchln.  at  224-8494. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  11.  1983, 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Export  Promo- 
tion and  Market  Development  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion's Subcommittee  on  Science  wll> 
hold  a  Joint  hearing  on  the  "Obstacles 
to  Exporting  Faced  by  Small  Business- 
es." The  hearing  will  begin  at  2  p.m.. 
In  the  north  auditorium  of  the  New 
Federal  Building,  fourth  floor.  915 
Second  Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  Sena- 
tor Slaoe  Gortow  win  chair  the  hear- 
ing. For  further  Information,  contact 
Anne  Sullivan  at  224-3188. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

StraCOmaTTEE  OH  EMFLOTIfXin'  ARO 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  aitd 
Productivity  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
Employment  Opportunities  Act  of 
1983,  and  any  related  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee.  On  Febru- 
ary 15.  the  administration  will  testify 
to  present  Its  views.  On  February  22 
and  23.  the  public  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  on  Febru- 
ary 22  or  23  should  submit  written  re- 
quests to  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Productivity,  SD  428 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510.  Attention:  Bob 
Guttman.  Written  testimony  will  be 
accepted  from  persons  who  cannot  be 
scheduled  for  oral  presentation.  Re- 
quests to  testify  must  be  received  by 
February  15. 1983. 

COlOflTTEE  ON  ACKICULTUaE.  WUTRITIOW.  AHD 
rORESTKT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
aimounce  that  hearings  on  agricultur- 
al export  trade  Issues  have  been  sched- 
uled by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SpeclflcaUy.  the  hearings  wiU  focus 
on  S.  251.  the  Agricultural  Export 
Equity  Act  of  1983.  which  I  introduced 
todfty* 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  beginning  at  10  a.m..  In  room 
328-A  Russell  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  at 
224-2035. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE   COMMITTEE   ON   ENVIRON- 
MENT    AND     PUBLIC     WORKS 
MOVES   ON   THE   ISSUE   OF   IN- 
FRASTRUCTURE AND  JOBS 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  98th  Congress  opens,  our  Nation 
confronts     many     important     issues. 
These    include    social    sectirity,    the 
budget,  the  economy,  and  our  national 
defense. 

Fitting  within  this  framework.  I  am 
convinced.  Is  the  need  to  move  forward 
and  Improve  our  Infrastructure,  while 
creating  productive  jobs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  I 
Intend  to  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
assure  that  the  Senate  acts  soon  to 
make  progress  toward  this  goal. 

Our  Nation  began  this  effort  with 
the  passage  last  year  of  the  highway 
bill.  To  carry  this  effort  further,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  established  a  sched- 
ule to  begin  to  develop  the  necessary 
legislative  response  within  coming 
months.  Initially,  we  will  hold  3  days 
of  hearings: 

On  Friday.  January  28.  1  p.m..  we 
will  hear  from  a  panel  of  mayors. 

On  Wednesday.  February  2.  at  10 
a.m..  and  Thursday,  February  3.  at  10 
a.m..  we  will  take  testimony  from  a  di- 
verse group  of  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate experts. 

Broad  Interest  exists  In  the  Issue  of 
Infrastructure  and  public  works  Invest- 
ment. Some  critics  estimate  that  our 
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who  are  unemployed  because  of  the 
evolution  of  the  economy,  such  as  Job- 
less steelworkers  or  autoworkers? 

What  kinds  of  job  programs  will 
reach  the  unemployed  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way?  Which  programs  have 
worked?  Why?  Which  programs  have 
failed?  Why? 

Our  committee  will  work  to  find  the 
most  logical  way  to  increase  public 
works  investment,  both  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  layers  of  gov- 
ernment. It  will  consider  the  link  to 
jobs,  and  the  most  realistic  ways  to 
induce  new  jobs,  not  simply  substitute 
jobs. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  will  begin  to  draft  legis- 
lation following  our  initial  hearings, 
then  move  into  more  detailed  hearing 
on  that  legislation  within  a  month  or 
so.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  our  commit- 
tee would  be  in  a  position  to  report  a 
comprehensive  infrastructure/jobs  bill 
to  the  Senate  by  spring  of  this  year.» 
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SENATOR  BILL  ARMSTRONG 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  97th  Congress  came  to  a  close 
many  tempers  were  about  to  fray.  One 
man,  however,  rose  to  put  the  situa- 
tion into  its  proper  perspective.  He  de- 
fended the  actions  of  those  who  spon- 
sored the  filibuster  against  the  gas 
tax,  though  he  did  not  support  it. 
That  man,  Mr.  President,  was  Senator 
Bill  Armstrong. 

The  following  article  from  the  Con- 
servative Digest  gives  our  colleague 
the  credit  that  he  deserves  for  his  ef- 
forts here  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  Conservative  Digest  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Bill  Armstkohg,  the  All  American 
Senator 
The  news  is  so  grim  these  days,  and  this 
issue  of  Conservative  Digest  is  largely  devot- 
ed to  taxes  which  President  Reagan's  advi- 
sors appear  determined  to  raise  again  and 
again,  that  I  just  thought  you  might  want 
to  read  something  pleasant  for  a  change. 

I've  usually  been  in  the  position  of  urging 
conservatives  to  fight  on  principle,  and  Sen- 
ators Helms,  East,  Nickels  and  Humphrey 
did  just  that  when  they  filibustered  the  gas 
tax  during  the  lame  duck  session.  Jesse 
Helms  went  the  full  route  and  kept  the 
Senate  in  session  a  few  days  longer  than  his 
colleagues  wanted  and  for  that  was  subject- 
ed to  incredible  abuse  inside  and  outside  of 
the  Senate.  The  usually  humorous  Senator 
Alan  Simpson  showed  a  dark  side  of  his  per- 
sonality when  he  not  only  lashed  out 
against  Helms  but  then  almost  refused  to 
shake  hands  when  Helms  held  out  the  olive 
branch.  The  eliteist  conservative  columnist 
George  Will  called  Helms  a  national  dis- 
grace, a  charge  which  was  answered  very  ef- 
fectively, although  surprisingly,  by  James 
Jackson  Kilpatrick  who  suggested  the 
nation  ought  to  thank  Helms,  not  criticize 
him. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this  turmoil,  the  op- 
ponenU  of  the  Senate  filibuster,  who  have 
long  lusted  after  rules  changes  so  they  can 


ram  their  agenda  through  the  Congress, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  begin  to  push  for 
major  revisions  of  Senate  procedure.  In  the 
process,  to  take  advantage  of  the  atmos- 
phere, they  contributed  to  the  angry  feel- 
ings against  Jesse  Helms.  Now  mind  you 
when  Howard  Metzenbaum,  the  leftist  from 
Ohio,  did  exactly  the  same  thing,  he  re- 
ceived the  praise  of  some  of  his  colleagues 
and  favorable  newspaper  editorials  for 
acting  in  the  public  interest.  Likewise  with 
Lowell  Weicker  and  Bob  Packwood. 

What  is  pleasant  about  all  of  this?  Well, 
one  Senator,  who  didn't  even  support  the 
filibuster,  rose  to  put  the  situation  in  per- 
spective, defend  the  good  name  of  Jesse 
Helms  and  to  suggest  that  even  though  he 
has  occasionally  suffered  because  of  the  cur- 
rent Senate  rules,  the  system  is  a  good  one. 
That  Senator  was  Bill  Armstrong  who,  on 
that  December  22nd,  did  a  great  service  to 
the  Senate  and  the  nation  by  his  interven- 
tion. He  was  joined,  I  might  add.  by  Jim 
McClure  and  Russell  Long. 

Armstrong  had  the  courage  and  good 
sense  and  Christian  dignity  to  step  into  a 
situation  from  which  most  of  his  colleagues 
ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  I  was  very 
saddened  to  hear  some  of  the  Senators  I 
most  admire  join  behind  the  scenes  in  criti- 
cizing Helms.  Armstrong,  by  contrast,  both 
privately  and  publicly  defended  Helms  and 
the  other  Senators  and  in  doing  so  helped 
the  situation  greatly  because  in  his  years  in 
Congress  he  has  earned  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  role  Armstrong  played  here  was  a 
typical  one.  Most  of  the  time  his  deeds  are 
not  in  public.  He  is  a  Senator  who  is  fre- 
quently called  on  to  give  a  pep  talk  to  a  col- 
league who  has  hit  bottom,  to  give  comfort 
to  someone  who  has  been  afflicted,  to  give 
witness  to  the  Lords  power  and  strength 
when  His  servants  get  weak. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  we  look  to  for 
leadership  let  us  down,  the  good  character 
of  Bill  Armstrong  is  something  to  celebrate 
as  the  serious  work  in  the  Congress  begins. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  I  always  agree  with 
the  Senator.  He  certainly  has  supported 
things  I  wouldn't  have,  and  his  intervention 
in  various  party  contests  back  in  Colorado 
has  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Still, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  would 
intervene.  He  is  usually  supporting  a  friend 
of  long  standing.  In  and  of  itself  in  politics, 
that  is  highly  unusual  these  days.  Politi- 
cians, once  they  are  elected,  are  almost  ex- 
pected to  repudiate  those  who  helped  them 
get  where  they  are  in  favor  of  their  en- 
emies. Armstrong  sticks  with  his  friends, 
even  when  it  hurts. 

You  might  charge  that  I  am  biased  be- 
cause after  all,  the  good  Senator  serves  on 
the  Board  of  the  Free  Congress  Research 
and  Education  Foundation,  of  which  I  am 
President.  Yet  from  that  vantage  point  I 
can  point  out  to  you  that  Armstrong  is  no 
different  in  private  than  in  public,  some- 
thing which  is  also  unusual  in  Washington. 
When  he  agreed  to  serve  on  the  board  he 
said  he  would  actively  participate.  I  took 
that  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  Senators  on  their  boards  and 
they  can  never  get  them  to  meetings.  To  my 
great  surprise,  Armstrong  has  made  virtual- 
ly every  meeting  of  the  Board  and  takes  a 
lively  and  active  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
Foundation. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  supposed  to  be  the  great 
communicator,  and  indeed  he  is  the  best  in 
the  White  House  since  FDR.  Watch  out  for 
Armstrong,  though.  This  former  broadcast- 
er is  not  only  a  rousing  speaker,  but  a  very 
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skilled  debater.  I  will  be  very  surprised  if  he 
doesn't  end  up  on  some  national  ticket  at 
some  point  In  our  history. 

His  talents  aside,  I  am  grateful  that  we 
have  a  man  like  Armstrong  in  the  Senate. 
The  papers  revealed  that  the  Senator  was  at 
the  bedside  of  Congressman  elect  Jack  Swi- 
gert  when  he  died  of  cancer  a  few  days 
before  he  was  to  be  sworn  in  to  the  98th 
Congress.  What  most  of  the  papers  didn't 
recall  was  that  Swigert  was  Armstrong's  pri- 
mary opponent  when  he  ran  for  the  Senate 
in  1978.  Knowing  what  I  knew  of  that  situa- 
tion, many  of  us  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
friendship  which  developed  after  Armstrong 
won  the  primary. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  most  Sena- 
tors get  briefed  on  complex  legislation  by 
aides  running  along  side  of  the  Senators  on 
the  way  to  the  elevators,  Armstrong  often 
takes  home  stacks  of  books  on  the  complex 
subjecu  of  the  day.  He  seeks  understanding 
of  what  he  is  doing  and  his  colleagues  recog- 
nize that.  That  Is  why.  although  he  often 
puts  them  on  the  spot  with  tough  amend- 
ments and  proposals  they  increasingly  seek 
his  advice.  .    »  „ 

This  is  a  man  who  will  take  time  out  of  a 
busy  day  to  hold  a  bible  study  session  in  his 
office  with  fellow  Senators  and  then  to  host 
other  sessions  at  night  in  his  home. 

Bill  Armstrong  isn't  just  one  in  a  hundred. 
He  is  one  in  a  million.  So  if  you  haven't  got 
anything  you  can  think  of  to  be  thankful 
for  today,  remember  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. He  needs  your  prayers,  because  it  is  a 
cinch  that  he  will  be  working  and  praying 
for  you.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ERA 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Today  the  equal  rights 
amendment  remains  one  of  our  Na- 
tions  most  important  pieces  of  unfm- 
ished  business.  I  have  stood  with  the 
drive  for  passage  of  the  ERA  since  it 
began  11  years  ago.  and  I  remain  com- 
mitted to  its  enactment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment  for  elderly  women. 
Many  Americans  face  difficult  times  m 
the  later  years  of  their  lives.  However, 
the  consequences  of  a  lifetime  of  dis- 
crimination is  devastating  for  older 
women.  Nearly  three- fourths  of  Ameri- 
cans over  65  below  the  poverty  level  are 
women.  In  addition,  more  women  than 
men  over  65  have  Income  levels  very 
near  the  official  poverty  level. 

Inadequacies  in  retirement  benefits 
is    a    pressing    problem    for    elderly 
women,  especially  widows,  divorced,  or 
never-married  women.  Because  retire- 
ment benefits  are  based  on  an  individ- 
ual's    earnings     and     work     history, 
women    receive    inequitable    benefits. 
Generally,    there    are    three    reasons 
why  women's  benefits  are  lower  than 
men's.  First,  women  tend  to  have  in- 
terrupted work  schedules  due  to  child- 
rearing;  second,  they  earn  less  than 
men;  third,  women  work  in  job  fields 
which  have  poor  pension  coverage.  As 
a  result  of  these  factors,  women  are 
often  ineligible  for  social  security  and 
employee    pension    benefits    or    they 
qualify  only  for  low  benefits  based  on 


their  own  earnings.  Furthermore, 
some  working  women  are  forced  to  re- 
ceive lower  benefits  because  the  social 
security  system  provides  a  lower  total 
family  benefit  to  two-earner  couples 
than  to  one-earner  couples  with  the 
same  covered  earnings. 

The  current  social  security  system  is 
designed  to  give  married  homemakers 
benefits  based  on  their  husband's 
earnings.  Under  this  system,  the  eco- 
nomic value  and  contributions  a 
women  has  made  as  a  homemaker  are 
totally  ignored.  In  addition,  under  em- 
ployee pension  plans,  dependent 
spouses  do  not  qualify  for  any  benefits. 
Although  the  social  security  system 
does  provide  better  protection  for  elder- 
ly women  than  private  plans,  there  are 
still  inequities  built  into  each  program. 
Only  through  passage  of  the  ERA  can 
we  begin  to  correct  these  wrongs. 

I  am  proud  as  the  senior  Senator 
from    Pennsylvania    to    know    that 
women  in  Pennsylvania  do  have  the 
guarantees  of  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. Since  its  adoption  in  1971.  my 
own  State's  equal  rights  amendment 
has  been  an  effective  instrument  in 
helping  Pennsylvania  women  fight  dis- 
crimination.     Pennsylvania's      equal 
rights  amendment  eliminates  invalid 
distinctions  based  on  sex  by  maridating 
the  equal  treatment  of  men  and  women. 
Although    the    State    equal    rights 
amendment  has  guaranteed  the  legal 
status  of  women  in  Pennsylvania,  we 
need  an  equally  strong  instrument  on 
the  Federal  level  to  insure  that  the  el- 
derly women  of  our  country  are  also 
protected  against  present  inequities. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  Federal  equal 
rights  amendment  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  national  policy  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  sex  discrimination  in  the 
United  States.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  the  only  guarantee  that 
women  will  have  fair  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  education,  employnrient. 
benefit  and  pension  plans,  aa  single 
women  during  marriage,  divorce,  and 
through  old  age. 

According  to  statistics,  women  make 
up  52  percent  of  the  job  force  to 
America.  Yet.  women  are  paid  only  60 
cents  to  every  dollar  paid  to  men.  Most 
women  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pay 
scale  in  such  jobs  as  waitresses,  sales 
clerks,  and  secretaries.  Men,  however, 
are  employed  in  about  250  various  oc- 
cupations, many  with  the  benefits  of 
good  pay  and  promotion.  Even  women 
with  college  degrees  earn  less  on  the 
average  then  men  with  only  eighth- 
grade  educations.  This  60  cent  wage 
gap  symbolizes  the  economic  injustice 
suffered  by  the  American  women.  The 
need  for  the  ERA  is  now  compelling. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans—75  percent— support  equal  rights 
under  the  law  for  women.  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  demand 
legal  recognition  of  what  society  has 
already     recognized— that    men    and 


women  must  share  equal  opportunities 
and  must  be  treated  equally. 

The  reintroduction  of  the  ERA  is 
only  the  first  step.  We  must  renew  the 
fight  for  passage  for  the  ERA.  It  is  the 
right  fight  and  we  cannot  quit  until 
the  job  is  done.* 


THE  FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, a  bill  was  introduced  to  extend 
the  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  through  September  30. 

1983 

I  ain  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan's  bill.  Last 
August  this  Congress  passed  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  pro- 
gram in  response  to  the  alarming  rise 
in  unemployment.  In  early  September, 
jobless  workers  in  every  State  who  had 
exhausted  all  other  Stete  and  Federal 
unemployment  assistance  began  re- 
ceiving additional  weeks  of  benefits. 
These  benefits  have  meant  a  reprieve 
from  financial  disaster  and  the  humili- 
Ution  of  welfare.  They  have  meant 
payments  for  food  and  fuel  and  warm 
clothes.  They  have  kept  hope  alive. 

As  we  are  painfully  aware,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  alarming 
unemployment  rate  will  begin  drop- 
ping substantially  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Unemployment  now  stands  at 
10.8— a  full  percentage  point  above  the 
August  rate  which  prompted  the  pas- 
sage of  the  FSC  program.  One  million 
more  Americans  have  lost  their  jobs 
since  we  first  provided  for  these  bene- 
fits We  are  told  by  the  administra- 
tion's own  forecasts  that  it  will  sUy 
above  10  percent  the  rest  of  this  year 
and  into  1984. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  extend  these 
benefits  beyond  the  current  March  31 
expiration  date.  The  amendment  we 
are  proposing  would  keep  the  current 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
intact  through  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year.  The  additional  cost  of  this  exten- 
sion is  estimated  to  be  $2.4  billion.  It  is 
a  cost  that  is  necessary  and  just.  It  is  a 
responsibility  that  we  must  accept  and 
a  hand  we  must  extend  to  the  millions 
of  hard-working  Americans  who  would 
receive  this  help.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
answer  to  the  12  million  who  are  un- 
employed. But  it  does  mean  that  many 
of  these  deserving  men  amd  women 
will  be  able  to  hold  on  a  little  longer 
until  we  can  act  to  change  the  disas- 
trous course  of  this  administrations 
economic  program.  _»  .u- 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tni? 
amendment.* 


THE  REINTRODUCTION  OF  THE 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
•  Mr    DIXON.    Mr.    President,    once 
again  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of   having  to   reintroduce   the   equal 
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rights  aiiendment.  a  constitutional 
amendme  it  which  clearly  deserves  to 
be  the  lav  of  the  land. 

One  thins  is  certain— the  demand 
for  equal  rights  should  not,  and  will 
not,  be  stopped.  The  reintroduction 
yeaterday  of  this  measure  is  surely  a 
testameni  to  that  fact. 

Now,  I  )elieve  all  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  various  arguments  surround- 
ing the  unendment.  The  ERA  has 
been  link)  d  to.  and  been  the  scapegoat 
for,  a  fetr  of  change  in  society.  We 
have  heaid  that  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure woulc  bring  about  the  breakdown 
of  the  fai  lily.  We  have  heard  Biblical 
reference]  about  the  submissiveness  of 
women  and  we  have  heard  about 
unisex  r  sstrooms  and  women  in 
combat. 

These  irguments.  which  helped  to 
defeat  th(i  ERA  in  the  past,  were  de- 
rived frori  what  was  perceived  as  an 
effort  to  impose  a  new  lifestyle  on 
men  and  vomen.  The  fact  is  that  the 
roles  of  m  en  and  women  have  changed 
in  recent ;  'ears,  while  institutional  bar- 
riers to  e<;  uality  still  exist.  The  ERA  is 
an  acconc  modation  to  social  reality 
and  a  reconciliation  of  obvious  in- 
equalities. 

As  we  lU  know,  the  legitimate  au- 
thority in  this  Nation  swells  up  from 
the  bottcm.  And  the  endurance  of 
that  auth>rity  depends  on  our  ability 
to  adapt  t  D  changing  conditions:  to  be 
flexible  ei  lOugh  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  our  citi  sens  and  respond  to  them. 

It  is,  in  fact,  purely  and  simply,  a 
social  anc  economic— not  to  mention 
the  most  bbvious  moral— necessity  for 
women  toj  enjoy  their  full  and  equal 
rights.  No  ne  of  us  need  be  reminded  of 
the  Nation's  economic  condition.  We 
are  all  fiLmiliar  with  households  in 
which  th;  husband  and  wife  must 
both  work  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 
In  fact,  tlie  number  of  women  in  the 
work  fore  >  has  increased  dramatically 
in  the  las  few  years.  In  the  early  six- 
ties, 38  p«  rcent  of  women  were  in  the 
work  fore;,  while  in  1982,  52  percent 
were  bringing  home  paychecks.  More 
than  two-  ;hirds  of  women  between  20 
and  45  ar;  now  working,  and  yet,  on 
average,  uomen  make  only  60  cents 
for  every  dollar  earned  by  men.  That 
statistic  Is  for  men  and  women  of  com- 
parable \n  ckgounds.  Can  anyone  deny 
that  then  is  clearly  a  need  here  that 
must  be  a<  Idressed. 

I  think  it  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  hat  the  ERA  does  not  itself 
require  anything.  What  it  provides  is 
opportuni  ;y.  The  fears  of  a  social  met- 
amorphos  s  are  groundless. 

Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  was  proud  to  be  one 
of  the  mc  vers  behind  a  call  for  a  con- 
stitutiona  convention  in  Illinois  a  few 
years  ago.  The  constitution  it  brought 
forth,  and  which  was  ratified  by  the 
voters  in  :  970.  contains  an  equal  rights 
provision. 


In  lUinois.  there  has  been  no  societal 
cataclysm  as  a  result,  nor  would  there 
be  at  the  national  level. 

I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resubmission  of  the 
ERA  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  during 
the  next  ratification  period  the  public 
debate  can  center  on  the  real  issues  in- 
volved and  the  necessity  of  its  pas- 
sage.* 


THE  DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  enormous  challenges 
before  the  98th  Congress.  Faced  with 
seemingly  omnipresent  deficits,  unac- 
ceptable unemplosmaent  levels,  and  a 
social  seciu-ity  system  requiring  imme- 
diate attention,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tive session  offers  an  important  oppor- 
timity  for  members  of  both  political 
parties  to  lay  aside  partisan  politics 
and  work  constructively  to  design  and 
implement  programs  which  are  in  the 
national  interest. 

While  perhaps  not  as  widely  publi- 
cized as  those  issues  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  one  of  the  important  issues 
which  I  believe  is  deserving  of  nonpar- 
tisan attention  is  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  current 
dairy  price  support  program  was 
passed  as  part  of  the  budget  reconcili- 
ation package.  This  program  assessed 
an  across-the-board  fee  of  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  from  produc- 
er/handlers in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
price  support  outlays  and  discourage 
overproduction. 

The  50-cent  assessment  program  was 
not  discussed  in  either  the  Senate  or 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  but 
rather  was  designed  in  conference 
committee  and  adopted  as  a  political 
compromise. 

It  was  then  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion and  consequently  passed  both 
Hotises  of  Congress  without  much 
scrutiny  or  discussion. 

However,  during  the  past  2  months, 
after  more  fuUy  examining  the  issue 
and  assessing  the  situation  in  more 
detail,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that, 
for  various  reasons— some  of  which  I 
will  briefly  discuss— not  one  of  us 
would  vote  for  this  program  where  it 
presented  to  us  today. 

WhUe  the  program  was  intended  to 
reduce  production,  many  experts  pre- 
dict that  due  to  the  low  price  of  grain 
and  feed,  as  well  as  other  factors,  pro- 
duction levels  in  the  shortnm  are  un- 
likely to  decline. 

In  addition,  the  fee  is  being  equally 
assessed  on  all  dairy  producers  even 
though  they  do  not  receive  identical 
benefits  from  the  program.  This  is  the 
fact  which  is  most  distressing  to  the 
dairy  farmers  which  I  represent. 

Pew  producers  in  the  State  of  Utah 
have  benefited  directly  from  the  price 


support  system,  but  all  are  being  as- 
sessed an  equal  fee.  Not  only  does  this 
seem  grossly  inequitable  in  a  low-pro- 
ducing State  such  as  Utah,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  program  even  applies  to 
dairy  farmers  in  Alaska,  who  have 
never  even  been  imder  a  Federal  or 
State  milk  marketing  order. 

I  know  that  this  issue  presents  nu- 
merous difficulties  for  many  legisla- 
tors, but  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
Congress  can  be  content  with  a  system 
which  is  not  only  inequitable,  but  also 
predicted  to  be  ineffective. 

I  have  consequently  asked  Senator 
Helms  to  place  this  issue  as  a  priority 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

In  addition.  Senator  Garm.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  and  I  have 
urged  Secretary  Block  to  work  with 
Congress  to  put  a  more  desirable  pro- 
gram in  place  prior  to  April  1  of  this 
year. 

I  would  like  to  submit  these  letters 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

I  would  therefore  urge  Members  of 
this  body,  particularly  those  from 
high  milk  producing  States  to  work  to- 
gether on  a  nonpartisan  basis  to  re- 
place this  legislation  with  a  program 
which  will  address  the  issue  of  over- 
production and  acceptable  price  sup- 
port levels  in  a  more  equitable  and  ef- 
fective manner. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Sen  ATK. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  20.  1982. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block, 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  con- 
cerns about  the  merits  of  the  50t  assess- 
ment program  and  our  equally  strong  con- 
cerns regarding  the  impact  implementation 
that  this  program  will  have  on  small  milk 
producers  and  handlers.  While  this  program 
may  be  successful  in  reducing  government 
expenditures,  its  success  in  reducing  the 
dairy  surplus  is  highly  questionable. 

As  you  know,  most  experts  agree  it  is  un- 
likely that  this  program  will  effectively 
reduce  dairy  production,  particularly  with 
feed  prices  at  all  time  lows.  We  also  have 
concerns  that  the  program  will  place  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  on  the  small  dairy 
producers  who  do  not  sell  to  the  govern- 
ment rather  than  large  producers  who  do. 

E^stlmates  indicate  that  the  imposition  of 
the  initial  phase  of  this  will  cost  Utah's 
1,250  dairymen  $5.5  million.  While  Utah 
producers  are  willing  to  accept  reductions  in 
the  dairy  price  support  level,  they  view  this 
fee  as  a  highly  discriminatory  tax.  Many  sell 
their  products  at  prices  well  below  the 
$13.10  level  and  will  have  difficulty  meeting 
their  costs  of  production  under  this  pro- 
gram: many  indicate  they  cannot.  If  this  is 
the  case,  a  devastating  blow  will  be  dealt  to 
the  local  economies  of  small  farming  com- 
munities. 

After  giving  careful  analysis  to  this  situa- 
tion, it  is  our  opinion  that  this  program 
simply  must  be  changed.  During  the  past 
month,  our  staffs  have  met  with  other  Con- 
gressional staff  members  to  discuss  the  sub- 


ject and  assessed  the  existence  of  similar 
sentiments. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  the  Administra- 
tion to  work  yet  again  with  the  Congress  to 
design  a  proposal  which  will  effectively 
reduce  milk  production  and  distribute  the 
burden  of  government  subsidy  reductions 
more  equiUbly. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  issue  and  will  certainly  be  willing  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  a  re- 
sponsible and  effective  program  is  imple- 
mented prior  to  April  1. 1983. 
Sincerely. 

JakxOark, 
Orrih  O.  Hatch, 

U.S.  Senators. 

U.S.  Sematx. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  6, 1983. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Chairman,  SenaU  Agriculture  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Jesse:  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  concern  regarding 
the  fifty  cent  assessment  on  dairy  produc^f • 
After  giving  careful  consideration  to  this 
program,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  program 
simply  must  be  changed. 

As  you  know,  most  experts  agree  that  it  is 
unlikely  this  program  will  effectively  reduae 
dairy  production;  and  many  believe  it  will 
encourage   increased   sales  to   the  govern- 
ment 1  am  additionally  concerned  that  this 
program     will     place     »    disproportionate 
burden  on  small  dairy  producers  who  do  not 
sell  to  the  government  vis  a  vis  large  pro- 
ducers who  do.  .,,         , 
Estimates  indicate  that  the  imposition  of 
the  initial  phase  of  the  program  will  cost 
Utah's  1.250  dairymen  $5.5  million  dollars. 
While  Utah  producers  are  willing  to  accept 
reductions  in  the  dairy  price  support  level, 
they  view  this  as  a  highly  discriminatory 
tax.  Many  sell  their  products  at  P"^  *«» 
below  the  $13.10  level  and  will  have  difficul- 
ty meeting  their  costs  of  production.  Many 
others  indicate  that  they  simply  cannot.  If 
this  U  the  case,  a  devastating  blow  will  be 
dealt  to  the  local  economies  of  small  farm- 
ing communities.                            ^     »     •     i 
I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  make  this  a  priority  issue 
and  give  it  immediate  attention  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  this  session. 

Sincerely,  

Orrim  G.  Hatch, 

U.S.  Senator.m 


REINTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
•  Mr   RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  It  had  been  my 
hope  that  reintroduction  of  ERA  in 
the  98th  Congress  would  not  be  neces- 
sary  I  had  expected  that  those  of  us 
with  deep  concerns  about  the  rights  of 
women  could  initiate  new  legislative 
proposals  on  behalf  of  women  with 
the  secure  knowledge  that  equal  op- 
portunity regardless  of  sex  was  mdeed 
the  law  of  the  land.  But  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  not  yet  a  part  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  we  must  all 
continue  to  work  together  until  it  is. 

Concerted  activity  to  adopt  the 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  U.&. 
Constitution  began  soon  after  Ameri- 
can women  won  the  right  to  vote  in 
1920.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  are 


aware,   between   1923   and   1973.   the 
equal   rights   amendment   was   intro- 
duced in  every  Congress.  However,  it 
was  not  until  1970  that  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  was  focused 
on  consideration  of  this  Important  mi- 
tiative.  In  a  valiant  and  painstaking 
effort,    my    friend    from    Michigan. 
Martha  Griffiths,  then  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  now 
Michigan's  Ueutenant  Governor,  was 
successful  in  garnering  enough  sup- 
port to  bypass  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  to  bring  ERA  directly  to  the 
House  floor.  The  resolution  was  ap- 
proved 346  to  15.  far  more  than  the 
two-thirds  vote  required  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.   After  47 
years  of  congressional   inaction,  the 
House      adopted      a      constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  equal  rights 
for  women  on  August   10.   1970.   In 
March     1972    the    amendment    was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  ratifica- 
tion process  began.  My  own  State  of 
Michigan  became  the  I'^th  SiAte  to 
ratify  In  May  1972.  In  the  95th  Con- 
gress. I  acted  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  ERA  extension  resolution  to 
extend  the  ratification  deadline   for 
the   equal   rights   amendment   for   6 
years,  ending  on  June  30.  1982.  De- 
spite  the   fact   that   the   number  of 
Americans  supporting  the  adoption  of 
ERA  continues  to  grow  and  is  now  a 
very  substantial   majority.   June   30 
1982    found   the   amendment  still   3 
SUtes  short  of  the  necessary  38  for 
ratification. 

I  recount  this  brief  history  of  the 
equal   rights   amendment   because    I 
think  that  it  is  important  for  all  of  us 
to  remember  the  events  that  have  led 
us  In  the  Senate  to  reintroduce  this 
important  legislation.  We  are  part  of  a 
protracted  historical  undertaking  to 
broaden  individual  rights  and  we  wiU 
be  successful   because   our   cauro   is 
right  and  just.  Today.  I  join  with  53  of 
my    colleagues— a   clear   majority    of 
Senators— in  the  continuation  of  this 
historic  endeavor  to  explicitly  recog- 
nize the  equaUty  of  women  in  our 
most  important  national  document,  i 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  way 
to  begin  the  new  year  and  the  98tn 
Congress  than  to  reaffirm  our  deter- 
mination to  see  that  this  resolution  is 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  last  2  years  have  not  been  easy 
ones  for  many  Americans.  A  recession 
that  now  seems  interminable  contin- 
ues to  plague  our  Nation  in  this  new 
year,  and  for  Michigan  women  and 
men     depression    conditions    perstet. 
Hard  times  have  been  exacerbated  for 
many  women  and  their  famUles  by 
deep  reductions  In  health  and  social 
service  programs,  which  have  lmpac^ 
ed  on  women  and  their  chUdren  more 
than  any  other  group.  The  working 
poor,  a  substantial  number  of  whom 
are  female  single  heads  of  households 
have  been  hit  hard  by  the  Reagan 
budget.   Cuts   In   Federal   child   care 


funds  and  changes  In  APDC  eliglbUlty 
standards  act  as  work  disincentives  for 
many  women  trying  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Never  In  recent  history  have 
American  women  been  faced  with  a 
President  with  so  little  understanding 
of  their  circumstances  and  commit- 
ment   to    their    concerns.    President 
Reagan  has  consistently  refused  to  en- 
dorse the  equal  rights  amendment  Mid 
has  openly  and  actively  opposed  it.  His 
administration  has  Indicated  a  patent 
disregard  for.  and  In  some  cases  out- 
right hostility  toward,  historically  de- 
veloped affirmative  action  policies  in 
employment  and  In  education.  It  Is 
precisely  these  programs  which  have 
been  critical  to  the  Increasing  visibility 
of  women  in  all  aspects  of  American 

life 

The  policies  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, which  seem  to  be  bent  on  re- 
versing the  progressive  trends  of  the 
last  decade  regarding  women,  under- 
line the  urgent  need  to  adopt  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  The  women 
of  this  Nation  are  entitled  to  the  full 
measure  of  our  fundamental  constitu- 
tional protections.  Without  a  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  equal  treatment 
under  the  law.  American  women  wUl 
continue  to  be  subjected  to  the  whims 
of  changing  political  winds  and  admin- 
istrations. ^        . 

In  the  last  election.  Ameri<»n 
women  clearly  showed  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  this  Nation  that  they  are  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  with  the  help  of 
progressive  women  and  men  all  acroM 
this  Nation,  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  someday  soon  become  the 
law  of  the  land.* 


CABINirr  STATUS  FOR  ADMINIS- 
mATOR     OP     VETERANS'     AF- 
FAIRS 
•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
most  pleased  to  join  with  my  fine  col- 
league    At    Cranstom.    the    ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
2    This  resolution  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  Include  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  as  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet  and  as  his  principal  adviser  on 
all  matters   affecting   veterans.   I   do 
this  thoughtfully.  Mr.  President.  J>e- 
cause  of  the  great  Importance  I  ascribe 
to  the  position  of  head  of  the  Veter- 
ans'  Admlnstration.   He  alone   is  re- 
sponsible  for   implementing   a  broad 
range  of  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  benefit  this  Nation's  30  mil- 
lion veterans,   their   dependents   and 
survivors.  In  so  doing,  he  heads  one  of 
the  largest  agencies  of  Government 
with  220,000  employees  and  a  budget 
of  some  $25  billion.  By  operating  a  na- 
tional network  of  facilities  providing 
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o  veterans,  and  dealing  on  a 

daily  basis  with  their  orga- 

rei^resentatives.  the  Administra- 

particularly  unique  position 

a  conduit  in  expressing  to  the 

ti  ation  the  very  real  needs  and 

of  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  do 
some  reservations.  I  do  rec- 
important  distinctions  be- 
executive   and   legislative 
of  our  Government.  For  an 
to  be  effective,  one  must  be 
latitude   to   select   those   with 
or  she  will  keep  counsel.  For 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
the  membership  in  the  Presi- 
c4binet  or  his  circle  of  inner- 
to  my  mind  may  well 
beyond  the  proper  roles  estab- 
pqrsuant  to  our  constitutional 
separation  of  powers.  It  is 
reason  that  I  would  express 
reservations   about   joining   in 
this     legislation     which 
la^er  statutorily  mandate  the 
of  the  Administrator  to  Cab- 
Mr.  President,  even  with  the 
currently  before  us,  I  be- 
critically  important  that  the 
immittee  on  Governmental 
an  opportunity  to  consid- 
which  we  are  proposing 
could  be  consistent  with 
's  jurisdictional  man- 
forth  in  Senate  Rule  XXV 
that  its  jurisdiction  shall 
matters  relating  to,  among 
"  organization  and  reor- 
of  the  executive  branch  of 


Govei  nment. 


assure 


you,  Mr.  President,  and 
all  of  those  with  such  an 
this  particular  resolution, 
it  is  presented  to  the  Com- 
Veterans'  Affairs,  it  will  re- 
full  and  fair  hearing,  to 
thorough  presentation  of  the 
1  he  executive  branch  on  this 
have  every  confidence  that 
colleagues  on  the  Com- 
Govemment   Affairs   will 
I  he  same  consideration.* 


JOB  CORPS 


graduates 


Mr.   President.   I 

with  my  colleagues  let- 

I  recently  received  from  12 

of  the  Westover  Job 

Chicopee,  Mass.  The  stories 

f  oung  men  and  women  are  a 

to   how   far   young 

go  if  they  are  given  a 

succeed. 

Corps  is  a  program  that 

provides    education,    skills 

tiealth  care,  and  counseling 

young  men  and  women 

families.    Most   of   these 

are  high  school  dropouts 

come  from  broken  homes. 

youngsters,  the  Job  Corps  is 


tes  lament 
on 


not  Just  a  second  chance,  it  is  often 
their  last  chance  to  make  it. 

The  Job  Corps  enables  these  young 
men  and  women  to  complete  their 
high  school  educations  and  trains 
them  in  such  high  demand  occupa- 
tions as  electronics  and  nursing.  And 
the  Job  Corps  provides  the  first  real 
home  many  of  them  have  ever  known. 

I  believe  the  letter  from  Michael  Ny- 
lander  says  best  what  the  Job  Corps 
can  mean  to  its  graduates: 

I  have  chosen  masonry  (u  my  skill)  be- 
cause I  like  hard  work  and  the  out- 
doors. ...  I  have  not  only  learned  a  skill,  I 
learned  some  important  fundamentals  as 
well:  leadership,  responsibility,  and  how  to 
help  others  alone  with  myself. 

Authorization  for  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram was  recently  extended  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  which  I 
sponsored  along  with  Senator  Quayle. 
The  Job  Corps  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  people  to  help  themselves  to 
become  productive  and  contributing 
members  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  let- 
ters be  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

Westover  Job  Corps  Center, 
CTitcopee,  Mast.,  December  21,  1982. 
Senator  Edward  M.  KEinfKOY, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  On  December  16, 
1982  Westover  Job  Corps  Center  held  iU 
Sixteenth  Graduation  Ceremony  with  over 
fifty  young  men  and  women  accepting  their 
diplomas.  Their  parents,  friends,  relatives 
and  staff  were  on  hand  to  cheer  them  on. 

I  am  enclosing  letters  written  by  them  to 

show  how  much  they  appreciate  all  that  Job 

Corps  has  done  for  them  and  also  only  in  a 

coimtry  such  as  ours  could  this  be  obtained. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Janke, 
Acting  Center  Director. 

Enclosures. 

Deckmbbr  9. 1982. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kenncdy, 
RusseU  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  My  name  Is 
Martin  Conlea.  I'm  20  years  old.  I  enrolled 
In  Job  Corps  June  23,  1982.  I  came  to  Job 
Corps  with  the  Intentions  of  taking  the 
L.P.N.  Nursing  Course.  I  was  disappointed 
when  I  finally  realized  that  the  L.P.N. 
Course  was  discontinued.  At  this  time  I 
didn't  know  where  to  turn.  I  knew  if  I  left 
Job  Corps,  I  would  have  ended  up  back  on 
the  streets.  As  the  same  person  I  always 
was,  a  nothing!  I  decided  to  stay  here  and 
take  the  Nursing  Assistant  Course.  I  was  a 
Nursing  Assistant  for  2  years  before  I  came 
to  Job  Corps,  I  wasn't  certified  or  I  didn't 
have  my  High  School  Diploma.  Job  Corps 
offered  me  both. 

Now  it  is  December  and  I've  only  been  in 
Job  Corps  for  6  months.  In  this  time,  I've 
become  a  certified  Nursing  Assistant  and  re- 
ceived my  G.E.D.  I'm  on  my  way  to  Califor- 
nia in  January  to  continue  my  education, 
the  place  I'm  going  is  another  Job  Corps 
Center.  If  I  didn't  believe  that  Job  Corps 
works,  I  wouldn't  continue  my  education  in 
Job  Corps. 

I'm  very  glad  that  I  found  Job  Corps  and 
that  Job  Corps  is  going  to  continue  to  stay 


in  operation.  Without  Job  Corps,  I  would  be 
a  nothing.  Now  I  can  say  that  I'm  a  some- 
one! 

Sincerely, 

Martin  Conixa. 

November  29, 1982. 
Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  thank  you  for  keeping  Westover 
Job  Corps  Center  open,  so  that  a  lot  of 
youth's  like  myself,  can  have  a  chance  to  do 
something  with  their  lives,  other  than  run- 
ning in  the  streets  and  hanging  on  street 
comers.  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to 
reach  my  goal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Steven  MrrcHEAL  Short. 

December  1, 1982. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
RusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
keeping  Westover  Job  Corp  Center  open. 
Thanks  for  giving  more  young  women  and 
men  a  chance  to  better  their  education  and 
get  a  trade. 
Again  thank  you  very  much. 
Yours  truly, 

Timothy  L.  King. 

December  8.  1982. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
RusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  My  name  is  Eliza- 
beth Flores.  I  have  been  at  Westover  Job 
Corps  Center  for  over  seven  months. 

I  have  advanced  greatly,  career-wise  and 
education-wise.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  support  of  this  center,  and  hope  it  will 
remain  open  to  more  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion that  need  this  facility  to  make  a 
"Puture". 

Thank  you  again  for  your  support. 
Sincerly  yours, 

Elizabeth  Flores. 

Westover  Job  Corps, 

CTiicopee,  Mass. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
RusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  My  name  is  Dennis.  I 
am  eighteen  years  old  and  presently  en- 
rolled at  Westover  J.C.C.  I  have  been  here 
since  July  28,  1982.  I  have  recently  finished 
my  vocation,  which  is  Electronic  Assembler, 
and  have  started  work  experiences  at  Digi- 
tal Electronics.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  debt  to 
the  government  for  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  try  to  succeed  in  life,  and  if  not  for 
the  opportunity  I  would  still  have  nothing.  I 
would  like  to  express  deepest  gratitude  to 
all  the  people  who  have  committed  them- 
selves to  help  other  people  get  a  chance  in 
life. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dennis  Leo  Kane. 

December  9,  1982. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
RusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  My  name  is  Mi- 
chael Nylander.  I  enrolled  in  Westover  Job 
Corps  July  1981.  The  reason  for  coming 
here  is  because,  the  Job  market  was  tight 
and  work  was  scarce.  Luckily,  I  realized  that 
the  only  way  I  was  going  to  get  a  good  start 
in  my  working  career  was  through  learning 
a  skill. 

I  had  chosen  Masonry  because  I  like  hard 
work  and  the  outdoors.  Having  taken  me 


seventeen  months  to  complete,  I  not  only 
learned  a  skill.  I  learned  some  important 
fundamentals  as  well:  Leadership,  responsi- 
bility, and  how  to  help  others  along  with 
myself. 

All  this  that  I  have  achieved,  could  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  unified 
strength,  help  and  encouragement  of  all 
staff  persons  at  Westover  Job  Corps.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Job  Corps  works.  I  hope 
you  can  say  the  same. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  Nylander. 

Chicopee,  Mass..  September  16,  1982. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
RusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  name  is  Donna  Rapose.  I'm  sending 
my  appreciation  for  have  the  Job  corps  pro- 
gram open  for  people  like  me,  who  would 
like  to  further  their  education  and  careers. 
Job  Corps  helped  me  receive  my  G.E.D,  and 
mark  the  beginning  of  my  career.  Job  Corps 
was  Just  the  beginning  of  my  nursing  career. 
If  the  A.C.T.  program  wasn't  taking  away.  I 
would  have  stayed  in  Job  corps  and  went 
through  the  L.P.N.  course  they  once  had.  I 
hope  future  corpmembers  would  get  that 
chance  as  much  as  past  corpmembers. 

Thank  you  again. 

Donna  Rapose. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
RusseU  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  My  name  is 
Chieu-Lam  corpmember  at  W.J.C.C.  I  have 
been  there  9  months  I  completed  machine 
shop  training  on  September  1, 1982. 

While  I  was  living  in  Job-Corps.  I  am  real- 
ized that  it  is  a  interesting  place  for  any 
young  people  who  wants  a  new  position 
working  in  the  future. 

Thanks  for  giving  me  and  the  others 
young  people  a  worthy  chance. 

I'd  like  to  thank  your  efforts  to  keep  West- 
over  Job-Corps  Center  open. 
Sincerely. 

Chieu-Lam. 


Palmer,  Mass. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
RusseU  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  My  name  is 
George  Stebenne,  and  I  had  entered  West- 
over  Job  Corps  Center  at  Chicopee,  Mass., 
on  the  date  of  January  13,  1982  in  the  group 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  I  wanted  the 
trade  of  learning  how  to  be  a  heavy  equip- 
ment operator.  This  trade  was  not  available 
at  Westover.  While  in  orientation  1  had 
picked  machine  for  my  trade  which  took  me 
seven  months  to  complete. 

I've  received  my  G.E.D.  while  here  at 
Westover.  I'll  be  graduating  on  September 
n,  1982.  I  have  seen  a  great  amount  of 
people  come  here  and  complete  their  trade. 
I  can  say  thank  you  for  them  who  used 
Westover  for  their  benefit  for  a  better 
chance  to  make  it  in  this  world. 
Thank  you, 

George  Stebenne. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
RusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  name  is  Robin  Swindell.  I  am  a  read- 
mit at  Job  Corps.  I  came  in  Group  159.  My 
voc.  is  Clerk/typing. 

I  thank  you  for  keeping  Job  Corps  alive.  If 
it  wasn't  for  Job  Corps,  I  would  have  never 


been  able  to  get  my  career  that  I  have 
wanted  for  a  long  time;  which  is  to  take  up 
Forestry  Aid.  I  shaU  be  sUrtlng  this  voc 
next  Wednesday,  out  In  Oregon. 

I  really  enjoy  being  in  Job  Corps  with 
people  my  own  age.  than  being  In  a  factory 
with  older  people  who  think  we  are  trying 
to  compete  with  them  to  get  to  be  smarter 
than  they  are. 

In  Job  Corps  we  are  all  the  same  way,  no 
smarter  or  wiser,  nor  think  this  way  toward 
one  another.  We  can  teach  one  another 
without  someone  trying  to  say  "Hey  I  don't 
want  him/her  here  because  she/he  Is  trying 
to  show  me  up!"  Or  tells  the  boss  some  lies 
Just  so  young  people  like  us  cannot  get  the 
training  we  need. 

Here  at  Job  Corps  we  get  all  the  training 
we  need  without  this  kind  of  hassle  from 
people  on  the  ouUide  world.  I  really  do 
thank  you  for  keeping  Job  Corps  alive. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robin  Swindell. 

Chicopee.  Mass.,  September  16, 1982. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
RusseU  SenaU  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  name  is  Phuc  To.  I  am  sending  my 
thanks  for  having  the  Job  Corps  program 
open  for  people  like  me,  who  would  like  to 
further  their  education  and  course  of 
trades. 

Job  Corps  had  helped  me  complete  my  vo- 
cation and  course  to  speak  English.  1  hope 
the  future  Indo-Chinese  corps  members 
course  of  Speak  better  than  me,  and  the 
future  corps  members  would  get  a  change  as 
much  as  the  past  corps  members. 

Thank  you. 

PhucTo. 

December  15. 1982. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
RusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  My  name  is  Lee 
R.  BaskervUle.  I  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
participation  in  helping  the  Westover  Job 
Corps  Center  on  staying  open.  Me  and  many 
other  corps  members  have  been  able  to  get 
our  lives  going  in  the  right  direction. 

My  vocational  training  is  that  of  nursing 
assistant.  I  wish  I  could  further  my  educa- 
tion in  nursing  here  at  Westover  Job  Corps 
Center,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  stay  at  such  a 
decent  place.  I  don't  really  have  much  more 
to  say  except:  Thank  you  and  hopefully  you 
will  visit  the  Westover  Job  Corps  Center 
and  see  how  pleasant  it  is. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  R.  Baskerville. 


Westover  Job  Corps  Center, 
Chicopee,  Mass..  December  10, 1982. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Russell  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  My  name  is  Robin 
Brown.  I  was  enrolled  In  Westover  Job 
Corps  from  January  28,  1980  until  Decem- 
ber 17,  1982.  Before  I  decided  to  come  to  Job 
Corps,  I  was  out  of  work.  You  know  how  the 
Job  market  is  today. 

Now  my  future  looks  much  brighter.  And 
I  must  say,  Job  Corps  does  work.  My  voca- 
tion is  brick  laying,  and  I  think  it's  greatest. 
Most  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
others  concerned,  because  Job  Corps  is  a 
great  place  to  start  your  future. 

Very  truly, 

Robin  Brown.* 


RULES     OF     PROCEDURE,     COM- 
MITTEE    ON     GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  rule  XXVI,  section  2  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  am  submit- 
ting   today    for    publication    in    the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  for  the  coming 
years. 
The  material  follows: 
Rules  op  Procedure  Adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Appairs 
(Pursuant  to  Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  2,  Standing 

Rules  of  the  Senate) 

rule  1.  meetings  and  meeting  procedures 

other  than  hearings 

A.  Meeting  dates.  The  committee  shall 
hold  Its  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month,  when  the  Congress  is  in 
session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chair- 
man shall  determine.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  expedite  committee  business. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  3,  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

B.  Calling  special  committee  meetings.  If 
at  least  three  members  of  the  conmilttee 
desire  the  chairman  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing, they  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  chairman.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the 
chairman  of  such  request.  If.  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, the  chairman  fails  to  call  the  request- 
ed special   meeting,   which   U  to  be   held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial conunlttee  meeting  will  be  held,  specify- 
ing the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice, 
the  committee  clerk  shall  notify  all  commit- 
tee members  that  such  special  meeting  will 
be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at  any 
regular,  additional  or  special  meeting,  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  3,  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

C.  Meeting  notices  and  agenda.  Written 
notices  of  committee  meetings,  accompanied 
by  an  agenda  enumerating  the  Items  of 
business  to  be  considered,  shall  be  sent  to 
all  committee  members  at  least  three  days 
In  advance  of  such  meetings.  In  the  event 
that  unforeseen  requirements  or  committee 
business  prevent  a  three-day  notice,  the 
committee  sUff  shall  communicate  such 
notice  by  telephone  to  members  or  appro- 
priate staff  assistants  in  their  offices,  and 
an  agenda  will  be  furnished  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

D.  Open  business  meetings.  Meetmgs  for 
the  transaction  of  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee business  shall  be  conducted  in  open  ses- 
sion, except  that  a  meeting  or  portions  of  a 
meeting  may  be  held  In  executive  session 
when  the  committee  members  present,  by 
majority  vote,  so  determine.  The  motion  to 
close  a  meeting,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
may  be  considered  and  determined  at  a 
meeting  next  preceding  such  meeting. 
Whenever  a  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
committee  or  subcommittee  business  is 
closed  to  the  public,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  subcommittee  shall  offer  a 
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RULE  1.  vomc 

A.  Quorum  required.  No  vote  may  be 
taken  by  the  Committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter 
unless  a  quonun.  as  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  actually  present. 

B.  Reporting  legislation.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  are  actually  present,  and  the 
vote  of  the  committee  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  a  majority  of  those  members 
who  are  actually  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  is  taken.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  7(a)  (1)  and 
(3).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Proxy  voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittees  there- 
of, except  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  voting  to  report  a 
measure  or  recommendation,  proxy  votes 
shall  be  allowed  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  pend- 
ing question  and  then,  only  if  the  absent 
committee  member  has  been  informed  of 
the  matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded 
and  has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be 
so  recorded.  All  proxies  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  filed 
with  the  chief  clerk  thereof,  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  filed  with  the 
clerk  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  prox- 
ies shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  contain  suf- 
ficient reference  to  the  pending  matter  as  is 
necessary  to  identify  it  and  to  inform  the 
committee  as  to  how  the  member  estab- 
lishes his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  (Rule 
XXVI.  Sec.  7(aK3)  and  7(cMl).  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Announcement  of  vote.  (1)  Whenever 
the  committee  by  roUcall  vote  reports  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  such  a  measure  or  matter  shall 
include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  if 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to 
such  measive  or  matter  by  each  member  of 
the  committee.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(c), 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

(2)  Whenever  the  committee  by  rollcall 
vote  acts  upon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  the  results  thereof  shall 
be  annoimced  in  the  committee  report  on 
that  measure  unless  previously  announced 
by  the  committee,  and  such  announcement 
shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast 
in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition 
to  each  such  measure  and  amendment- 
thereto  by  each  member  of  the  committee 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting.  (Rule 
XXVI.  Sec.  7(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  rollcall  vote  is 
announced,  the  tabulation  of  votes  shall 
state  separately  the  proxy  date  recorded  in 
favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  recommendation. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7  (b)  and  (c).  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

RULE  4.  CHAIRMAHSHIP  OP  MEETIlfCS  AND 
HKARIIfGS 

The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  commit- 
tee meetings  and  hearings  except  that  he 
shall  designate  a  temporary  chairman  to  act 
in  his  place  if  he  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a 
scheduled  meeting  or  hearing.  If  the  chair- 
man (or  his  designee)  is  absent  ten  minutes 
after  the  scheduled  time  set  for  a  meeting 
or  hearing,  the  senior  Senator  present  of 
the  chairman's  party  shall  act  in  his  stead 
until  the  chairman's  arrival.  If  there  is  no 
member  of  the  chairman's  party  present, 
the  senior  Senator  of  the  committee  minori- 


ty present  shall  open  and  conduct  the  meet- 
ing or  hearing  until  such  time  as  a  member 
of  the  majority  enters.* 

RULE  B.  HSARDIOS  AMD  HBAUMC  PROCBDDRES 

a.  Announcement  of  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date. 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearing,  unless  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee, determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  4(a).  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

B.  Open  hearings.  Each  hearing  conduct- 
ed by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless 
the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  determines 
that  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
ing may  (1)  relate  to  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity. (2)  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the 
character  or  reputation  of  the  witness  or 
any  other  individual,  or  (3)  divulge  matters 
deemed  confidential  under  other  provisions 
of  law  or  Oovemment  regulations.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  5(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

C.  Radio  television,  and  photognwhy.  The 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
may  permit  the  proceedings  of  hearings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television 
or  both,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  may  impose. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  5(c).  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

D.  Advance  statement  of  witnesses.  A  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  provide  100 
copies  of  a  written  statement  and  an  execu- 
tive summary  or  synopsis  of  his  proposed 
testimony  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance. This  requirement  nuiy  be  waived 
by  the  chairman  and  the  ranlung  minority 
member,  following  their  determination  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  failure  of  compli- 
ance. (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  4(b).  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

E.  Minority  witnesses.  In  any  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the 
minority  to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection 
during  at  least  one  day  of  such  hearings. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  4(d).  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

RULE  «.  COmiTrrEE  REPORTIIfG  rROCEDUKES 

A.  Timely  filing.  When  the  committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, following  final  action  the  report 
thereon  shall  be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec. 
10(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Supplemental,  minority,  and  additional 
views.  A  member  of  the  committee  who 
gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  final  committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  three  calendar  days  in  which  to  file 
such  views,  in  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be 
included  in  the  committee  report  and  print- 
ed in  the  same  volimie.  as  a  part,  thereof, 
and  their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the 
cover  of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely 
notice,  the  committee  report  may  be  filed 
and    printed    immediately    without    such 
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views.   (Rule   XXVL  Sec.    10(c).   Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Notice  by  8ul)committ«e  Chairmen. 
The  Chairman  of  each  Subcommittee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  in  writing  whenever 
any  measure  has  been  ordered  reported  by 
such  subcommittee  and  is  ready  for  consid- 
eration by  the  fuU  committee. 

D.  Draft  reports  of  subcommittees.  All 
draft  reports  prepared  by  subcommittees  of 
this  committee  on  any  measure  or  matter 
referred  to  it  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  in 
the  form,  style,  and  arrangement  required 
to  conform  to  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  esUblished  prac- 
tices followed  by  the  committee.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  such  draft  reports,  copies  thereof 
shall  be  filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  at  the  earliest  practicable  tune. 

E.  Cost  estimates  in  reports.  AU  commit- 
tee reports,  accompanying  a  bUl  or  joint  rra- 
olution  of  a  public  character  reported  by 
the  committee,  shall  contain  (1)  an  esti- 
mate made  by  the  committee,  of  the  costs 
which  would  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
legisUtion  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year 
and  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  thereaf- 
ter (or  for  the  authorized  duration  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  if  less  than  five  y^>: 
(2)  a  comparison  of  such  cost  estimate  with 
any  made  by  a  Federal  agency;  or  (3)  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  faUure  by  the 
committee  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments as  impracticable,  in  the  event  of  m- 
abillty  to  comply  therewith.  (Rule  XXVI, 
Sec  11(a).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 


AdministraUon,  and  shaU  be  aoomipanied 
by  a  written  justification:  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  shall  in- 
clude (Da  sUtement  of  the  subcommittee's 
area  of  activities,  (2)  its  accompUshmenU 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  (S)  a  table 
showing  a  comparison  between  (a)  the  funds 
authorized  for  expenditure  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (b)  the  funds  actually  expended 
during  that  year,  (c)  the  amount  requested 
for  the  current  year,  and  (d)  the  number  of 
professional  and  clerical  staff  members  and 
consultanU  employed  by  the  subcommittee 
during  the  preceding  year  and  the  number 
of  such  personnel  requested  for  the  current 
year.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec  »,  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 


RULE  7.  SUaCOIOflTTEES  AKl)  SUSCOIOIITTEE 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Regularly  established  subcommittees. 
The  committee  shall  have  (seven)  regularly 
established  subcommittees.  The  subcommit- 
tees are  as  follows: 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. Intergovernmental  Relations.  Govern- 
mental Efficiency  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. CivU  Service.  Post  Office,  and  Gen- 
eral Services. 

(InfomuUion  Managentent  and  Reoviatory 
Affair*/ 

Oversight  of  Government  Blanagement. 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Govern- 
ment Processes. 

B  Ad  hoc  subcommittees.  FoUowing  con- 
sultation, with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  chairman  shaU.  from  time  to 
time,  establish  such  ad  hoc  subcommittees 
as  he  de«ns  necessary  to  expedite  commit- 
tee business. 

C.  Subcommittee  membership.  Following 
consultation  with  the  majority  members, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  shall  announce  se- 
lections for  membership  on  the  subcommit- 
tees referred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B. 

above. 

D  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings. 
Eadi  subcommittee  of  this  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  esUblish  meeting  dates  and 
adopt  r\des  not  Inconsistent  with  the  nUes 
of  the  committee. 

E.  Subcommittee  budgets.  Each  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee,  which  requires  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  investigations, 
shall  file  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee not  later  than  January  10  of  that  year, 
lu' request  for  funds  for  the  12-month 
period  beginning  on  March  1  and  extending 
through  and  including  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year.  Each  such  re- 
quest shall  be  submitted  on  the  budget  form 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 


RULE  S.  COKTOUIATIOIf  STAinMROS  AMD 
PROCEDURES 

A  Standards.  In  considering  a  nomina- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  inquire  into  the 
nominee's  experience.  qualiflcaUons,  suit- 
abUity.  and  Integrity  to  serve  in  the  Posiuon 
to  which  he  or  she  has  been  nominated.  The 
Committee  shaU  recommend  conflrmaUon, 
upon  finding  that  the  nominee  has  the  nec- 
essary Integrity  and  Is  afflnnaUvely  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
office  to  which  he  or  she  was  nominated. 

B  Information  Concerning  the  Nominee. 
As  a  requirement  of  confirmation,  each 
nominee  shall  submit  on  forms  prepared  by 
the  Committee  the  following  information: 

(DA  detailed  biographical  resume  which 
contains  information  relating  to  education, 
employment  and  achievements; 

(2)  A  financial  statement  which  lists 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  nominee;  and 

(3)  Copies  of  other  relevant  documents  re- 
quested by  the  Committee,  such  as  a  pro- 
posed blind  trust  agreement. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  or  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  a  nominee  shaU 
be  required  to  submit  a  certified  financial 
SUtement  compUed  by  an  Independent  audi- 
tor. 

Information  received  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
sectlcHi  ShaU  be  made  available  for  public  m- 
spection;  provided,  however,  that  tax  re- 
turns shall,  after  review  by  persons  desig- 
nated in  subsection  (C)  of  this  rule,  be 
placed  under  seal  to  ensure  confidentiality. 

C.  Procedures  for  Committee  Inquiry.  The 
Committee  shaU  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  experience.  quaUflcatlons.  sultabUlty 
and  Integrity  of  nominees,  and  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  the  following  mat- 
ters: ,    ... 

(DA  review  of  the  biographical  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  nominee.  Including  any 
professional  activities  related  dlrecUy  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  or  she  Is 
nominated:  ,  ,         „ 

(2)  A  review  of  the  financial  information 
provided  by  the  nominee.  Including  tax  re- 
turns for  the  three  years  preceding  the  time 
of  his  or  her  nomination: 

(3)  A  review  of  any  actions,  taken  or  pro- 
posed by  the  nominee,  to  remedy  confUcts 
of  Interest:  and 

(4)  A  review  of  any  personal  or  legal 
matter  which  may  bear  upon  the  nominee's 
qualiflcaUons  for  the  office  to  which  he  or 
she  is  nominated. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry,  a  Chief 
Investigator  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Chairman  and  a  Minority  Investigator  shaU 
be  designated  by  the  Ranking  Mmority 
Member.  The  Chairman,  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  and  the  designated  Investigators 
shall  have  access  to  all  investigative  reports 
on    nominees    prepared    by    any    Federal 


agency,  including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestig^lon.  The  Committee  may  request 
the  assistance  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  conducting  an  audit  of  financial 
Information  provided  by  nominees. 

D.  Report  on  the  Nominee.  After  a  review 
of  all  information  pertinent  to  the  nomina- 
tion, a  confidential  report  on  the  nominee 
«h«ii  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  The  report  shall 
detail  any  unresolved  or  questionable  mat- 
ters that  have  been  raised  during  the  course 
of  the  inquiry.  Copies  of  all  relevant  docu- 
ments and  forms,  except  any  tax  returns, 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (B)  shall 
be  attached  to  the  report.  The  report  shall 
be  kept  in  the  Committee  office  for  the  In- 
spection by  Members  of  the  Committee. 

E.  Hearings.  The  Committee  shaU  conduct 
a  public  hearing  during  which  the  nominee 
ShaU  be  caUed  to  testify  under  oath  on  aU 
matters  relating  to  his  or  her  sultabUlty  for 
office.  Including  the  policies  and  programs 
which  he  or  she  wiU  pursue  while  In  that 
position.  No  hearing  shaU  be  scheduled 
untU  at  least  72  hours  after  the  foUowlng 
events  have  occurred:  the  nominee  has  re- 
sponded to  prehearing  questions  submitted 
by  the  Committee;  and  the  report  required 
by  subsecUon  (D)  has  beei  submitted  to  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
and  is  made  avaUable  for  inspecUon  by 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

P.  Action  on  Confirmation.  A  mark-up  on 
a  nomination  shaU  not  occur  on  the  same 
day  that  the  hearing  on  the  nominee  is 
held.  In  order  to  assist  the  Committee  In 
reaching  a  recommendation  on  confirma- 
tion, the  staff  ShaU  make  an  oral  presenu- 
tlon  to  the  Committee  at  the  mark-up.  fac- 
tuaUy  summariElng  the  nominee's  back- 
groimd  and  the  steps  taken  during  the  pre- 
hearing Inquiry. 

G  Application.  The  procedures  contained 
in  subsecUons  (C).  (D).  (E).  and  (F)  of  this 
rule  ShaU  apply  to  persons  nominated  by 
the  President  to  positions  requiring  their 
fuUtlme  service.  At  the  discreUon  of  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
those  procedures  may  apply  to  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  President  to  serve  on  a  part- 
time  advisory  basis.* 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
SUPPLEB4ENTAL  CXDMPENSA- 
TION  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day several  of  my  colleagues  intro- 
duced what,  at  a  bare  minimum,  must 
be  enacted  to  cushion  the  brutal  blow 
of  unrelenting  unemployment.  It  is  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  program 
which  was  enacted  last  year  and  which 
expires  March  31.  1983. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  President,  m 
his  sUte  of  the  Union  address,  indicat- 
ed his  support  for  the  extension  of 
these  benefits  for  6  months,  which  is 
what  this  bill  will  do.  if  enacted. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have 
all  seen  reports  in  the  news  of  people 
who  are  lined  up— thousands  of 
them-for  the  few  jobs  which  are  avaU- 
able. In  Chicago,  30,000  jobless  worlt- 
ers  lined  up  for  2.000  temporary  city 
jobs;  in  MUwaukee  last  week.  20.000 
people  lined  up  to  apply  for  200  jobs. 
This  bill  will  not  put  people  back  to 
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work.  It  wj  dl  assure  another  8  to  16 
weeks  of  b  >nefits  to  those  who  have 
exhausted  1  he  regular  unemployment 
compensatii  »n  and  extended  benefits 
that  are  avi  liable,  while  they  continue 
to  look  for .  }bs. 

Time  is  o '  the  essence.  The  present 
program  ex  sires  March  31,  1983.  It  is 
imperative  ;hat  we  pass  this  measure 
quickly,  so  hat  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  d<  pendent  on  this  program 
for  their  very  survival,  can  have  a 
place  to  tur  i. 

The  costs  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budi  et  Office,  for  this  exten- 
sion throui  h  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  is  $2.^  billion.  Currently,  nation- 
wide, there  are  approximately  7  mil- 
lion people  receiving  these  benefits— 
300,000  in  n  ly  State  of  Illinois.  366,000 
exhausted  t  tiese  benefits  as  of  Novem- 
ber 30, 1982 

I  urge  mr  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  his  measure,  and  I  ask  for 
its  prompt  c  onsideration.* 


CHIEF  V  ILLIAM  J.  HAMPTON 
HE»Z 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  a 
Chief  William  J. 
the   Upper   Providence 
flolice  Department  who  has 
after  29  years  of  distin- 
Chief  Hampton's  long 
levotion    to    his   job.    his 
and  most  importantly 
of    his    community, 
us  of  the  role  we  must 
our  children's  future, 
has  been  guided  by  a 
in  a  special  way  should  be 
to  all.  His  theory  is  that 
sports  for  boys  and  girls, 
guidance    of    responsible 
character  and  ultimately 
It  was  with  this  theory 
Chief  Hampton  orga- 
1  Fpper  Providence  Midgets 
some    25    years    ago. 
began  as  a  pickup  foot- 
(ne  Saturday  in  1955,  has 
ind   grown   into  a  league 
175  players,  40  coach- 
members,  and  an  operat- 
of  approximately   $6,000. 
has  been  so  successful 
it  became  part  of  the  Na- 
Football  Federation. 

it  is  fair  to  say  that 
of  the  league  is  due  in 
the  dedication  of  Chief 
realization  that  this  or- 
supervised   athletic   en- 
enable  him  to  work  with 
s  youth  and  instill  in 
fundamentals  of  good  sports- 
living  testimony  to  the  ca- 
orethought.  The  fruits  of 
s  keen  insight  are  best 
>y  the  fact  that  his  efforts 
the  youth  of  Upper  Prov- 
^pportunity  to  use  their  en- 
creative     fashion.     This 
has  helped  give  this 
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community  the  lowest  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  E>elaware  County  and 
among  the  lowest  in  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  great  pleasure 
to  honor  a  person  who  has  given  so 
much  of  his  time,  energy,  and  life  to 
two  vital  community  needs:  law  en- 
forcement and  character  development. 
It  was  with  the  help  of  concerned  citi- 
zens such  as  Chief  Hampton  that  this 
country  was  built,  and  it  will  be  with 
the  aid  of  those  who  he  has  helped 
that  the  future  will  depend.  We  are  all 
indebted  to  his  great  service.* 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE  MONTH 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. Senator  DeConcini  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  designat- 
ing the  month  of  April  1983  as  Nation- 
al Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month.  As 
an  original  cosponsor,  I  wish  to  speak 
in  support  of  that  resolution.  Child 
abuse  is  one  of  the  most  painfully  dis- 
tressing problems  facing  American 
families  in  the  United  States  today.  Its 
effects  can  be  seen  throughout  every 
social  stratum  of  society,  regardless  of 
race  or  economic  status. 

Last  year  alone,  over  2  million  chil- 
dren were  victims  of  child  abuse.  In 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  over 
24,000  reports  of  child  abuse  were  filed 
with  the  State  department  of  social 
services. 

The  Members  of  this  body  have  long 
recognized  the  tragic  problem  of 
family  violence.  In  1974,  we  enacted 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  in  order  to  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  increasing  incidence  of 
child  abuse.  Through  this  legislation 
we  provided  Federal  assistance  to 
States,  localities,  and  private  agencies 
to  work  with  families  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  abused  and  ne- 
glected children.  The  success  of  this 
program  is  well  known.  Thousands  of 
parents  and  children  have  received 
counseling  and  other  needed  assist- 
ance in  order  to  recognize  and  cope 
with  the  severe  emotional  stress  that 
accompanies  this  problem. 

This  year,  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  will  come  before  this  body. 
There  has  never  been  a  greater  need 
or  sense  of  urgency  for  continued  sup- 
port for  this  program.  Twelve  million 
Americans  are  now  out  of  work. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  fami- 
lies are  facing  increased  emotional 
stress  from  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  income, 
and  the  loss  of  one's  self  image. 
Family  members  are  in  a  state  of  over- 
whelming despair.  As  a  result,  child 
abuse  has  increased  dramatically. 

The  American  family  is  our  greatest 
resource.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
they  are  our  highest  priority.  Setting 
aside  the  month  of  April  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Month"  Is  a  small  but  im- 
portant step  that  we  can  take  to  focus 


attention  on  this  tragic  problem  and 
the  thousands  of  individuals  who  are 
working  everyday  to  help  these  faml- 
lies.« 


THE  URGENCY  OF  ARMS 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  want  the  superpow- 
ers to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In 
voting  booths  and  public  meetings 
across  our  land,  millions  of  sincere,  pa- 
triotic citizens  have  called  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  in  nuclear 
arsenals.  These  people  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  all  sectors  of 
the  political  spectnun.  Unlike  many 
members  of  the  peace  movement  in 
Europe,  these  Americans  do  not  favor 
unilateral  disarmament  or  pacifism  or 
neutralism.  On  the  contrary,  they  sup- 
port a  strong  national  defense;  they  do 
not  trust  the  Russians  to  do  anything 
except  what  is  in  the  Soviet's  self  in- 
terests; they  demand  that  agreements 
be  equitable  and  cheatproof;  but  they 
also  demand  that  we  continue  and  ac- 
celerate the  search  for  effective  arms 
control  agreements. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people  have  coalesced  in  support  of  a 
freeze,  a  concept  which  is  simple  and 
vivid  in  expressing  their  judgment 
that  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  out  of 
control  and  must  be  stopped  now. 
Their  message  is:  Enough.  They  have 
been  frustrated  by  past  agreements 
which  seemed  only  to  legitimize  new 
weapons  while  eliminating  those  al- 
ready obsolete. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  also 
fueled  their  anxiety  by  launching  a 
massive  strategic  defense  buildup 
while  remaining  indifferent  or  reluc- 
tant to  engage  in  serious  arms  control 
negotiations.  The  freeze  movement 
brought  public  pressure  to  bear  and 
achieved  a  remarkable  reversal  in  ad- 
ministration policy. 

Although  the  freeze  has  been  the 
rallying  cry  of  those  who  wish  to 
signal  their  concerns  about  the  wcms 
race  and  support  effective  limitations, 
the  concept  is  incomplete  and  inad- 
equate in  some  respects.  Many  worth- 
while restraints  could  be  achieved 
other  than  by  means  of  an  agreement 
on  a  comprehensive  freeze— including 
the  ratification  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
and  the  treaties  limiting  the  size  of 
imderground  nuclear  explosions,  in- 
cluding completion  of  the  now— aban- 
doned treaty  for  a  comprehensive  test 
ban.  Moreover,  it  might  not  be  in  our 
mutual  interest  to  freeze  all  programs, 
since  our  security  might  be  improved 
by  continued  development  of  such 
items  as  better  command  and  control 
to  prevent  accidental  war,  or  safer  mis- 
sile fuels,  or  quieter  submarines.  In 
any  event,  a  freeze  agreement  would 
have  to  be  carefully  negotiated  and 


spelled  out  in  order  to  guarantee  its 
effectiveness  and  its  verifiability. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  because  I  share  the 
goals  of  halting  the  arms  race  and  re- 
ducing the  risks  of  nuclear  war  by 
mutual  and  verifiable  agreements.  I 
also  believe  that  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  and  urgency  of 
arms  control  should  stand  together  in 
demanding  action  by  this  administra- 
tion—measurable progress  and  not 
merely  rhetoric.  The  freeze  resolution 
is  our  best  available  vehicle  to  make 
that  vital  point. 

As  the  language  of  the  resolution 
makes  clear,  a  freeze  should  be  "an  im- 
mediate arms  control  objective"  but  it 
is  not  our  only  one.  I  believe  that 
other  approaches  would  be  preferable 
if  we  want  prompt  and  significant  re- 
sults. 

In  my  judgment,  the  quickest  and 
most  helpful  way  to  halt  and  reverse 
the  nuclear  arms  race  would  be  to 
ratify  the  SALT  II  treaty.  That  would 
lay  the  foundations  for  some  kind  of 
freeze  and  for  further,  deeper  reduc- 
tions. If  that  treaty  were  in  effect 
today,  America  would  be  more  secure 
and  the  nuclear  balance  more  stable. 
The  Soviet  military  threat  would  have 
been  limited,  predictable,  and  less 
threatening— and  there  already  would 
have  been  a  10-percent  reduction  in 
Soviet  arsenals  of  strategic  weapons 
launchers. 

But  whatever  label  or  concept  orga- 
nizing principle  we  choose  for  our  next 
arms  control  negotiations,  we  cannot 
delay.  We  cannot  let  unrestrained 
technology  or  unallayed  fears  drive  us 
into  greater  insecurity.  We  must  not 
lose  human  control  over  the  weapons 
of  war  and  the  commitment  to  peace.* 


JOHN  PAUL  CAPPS  ADDRESSES 
ARKANSAS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  the  Arkansas  General  As- 
sembly convened  for  its  74th  regular 
session.  At  that  time,  John  Paul  Capps 
of  Searcy,  Ark.,  was  sworn  in  as  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  representatives.  It 
was  my  pleasure  while  serving  as  Gov- 
ernor to  work  closely  with  John  Paul 
in  my  dealings  with  the  legislature.  He 
is  a  most  capable  individual  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
his  statement  at  the  opening  of  the 
session. 

I  ask  that  the  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Remarks  of  Speaker  Johk  Paul  Capps,  74th 
Regular  Session,  January  10. 1983 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  so  deeply 
honored  and  grateful  to  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  cannot  begin  to  express  to  you,  my 
colleagues,  in  the  House  my  thanks  for  the 
trust  and  confidence  you  have  placed  In  me 
by  choosing  me  your  Speaker.  1  pledge  to  all 
of  you  my  constant  efforts  in  being  fair  and 
impartial  and  to  you  new  members  I  pledge 
to  work  with  you  in  every  way  possible  to 


make  you  feel  at  home  and  to  assure  you 
the  Speaker's  office  will  do  all  it  can  to 
assist  you  in  meeting  your  obligations  to 
your  constituency. 

I'm  especially  pleased  that  my  wife,  two 
daughters  and  one  son  can  be  here  along 
with  me  today  and  my  father  is  here  with 
other  members  of  my  fanuly.  And  I'm  hon- 
ored that  some  of  my  close  personal  friends 
from  Searcy  could  take  the  time  to  come 
and  be  with  me  on  this  special  day.  And 
before  I  continue,  I  realize  I  cannot  thank 
everyone  who  has  been  of  such  great  assist- 
ance to  me  in  the  past  three  or  four  weeks 
as  we  have  prepared  for  this  session  but 
without  taking  time  to  name  them  all  I 
want  is  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  staff 
In  the  Sp«Jier"s  Office  and  the  Chief 
Clerk's  Office. 

Also,  I  want  to  personally  thank  Secretary 
of  State  Paul  Riviere  and  his  staff  for  their 
excellent  cooperation.  One  example  of  this 
is  that  last  Thursday,  working  with  us  and 
the  Senate  leadership,  we  acquired  the  use 
of  the  parking  lot  just  east  of  the  Capitol 
for  use  by  the  public  during  the  session  and 
I  think  this  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
people  who  want  to  come  and  visit  these 
halls  during  our  session.  I  want  to  thank 
Speaker  Uoyd  McCuiston,  my  predecessor, 
who  has  meant  so  much  to  me  over  the  last 
two  years  with  his  genuine  kindness  and  his 
personal  efforts  In  helping  me  prepare  for 
the  task  ahead  and  I  am  grateful. 

So  now,  we  are  here— and  the  session  has 
begun.  We've  all  looked  forward  to  this  ses- 
sion with  much  anticipation.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  it,  and  sometimes 
such  a  bleak  picture  has  been  painted  that 
in  some  of  my  weaker  moments,  I  even  won- 
dered if  anybody  would  show  up  for  the  ses- 
sion. We  do  face  lots  of  exciting  challenges. 
A  few  moments  ago,  as  I  walked  into  this 
beautiful  and  historic  chamber,  a  lot  of 
thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind.  I  re- 
membered that  I  have  watched  ten  men 
before  me  take  the  same  oath  on  this  same 
spot,  and  I  have  witnessed  six  different  men 
sworn  in  as  Governor  at  the  rostrum  where 
I  now  stand.  And  I  know  that  in  each  of 
those  instances,  each  preceding  a  legislative 
session,  there  were  problems  and  circum- 
stances that  were  peculiar  to  those  times. 
All  faced  problems  and  challenges  and  un- 
certainties, but  perhaps  none  as  great  as 
those  this  74th  General  Assembly  will  deal 
with.  But  even  so,  some  of  the  problems 
that  were  so  glaring  even  two  years  ago,  are 
today  forgotten,  so  each  day  has  its  own 
needs  and  opportunities— and  it  all  reminds 
me  of  the  old  adage  that:  "the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same." 

Our  session  will  deal  with  revenues  that 
are  short,  with  lingering  unemployment, 
with  the  burgeoning  cosU  of  prisons,  with 
the  need  for  a  much  stronger  commitment 
to  education,  with  the  financial  problems  of 
the  highway  department,  the  growing  crime 
rate,  with  Federal  grant  cutbacks  that  will 
force  the  reduction  of  some  service,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  issues.  But  obviously,  the 
overriding  concern  we  will  deal  with  is  the 
lack  of  funds  to  adequately  support  the 
service  1  believe  the  people  of  this  State 
want.  Over  the  past  two  months,  I  have 
watched  the  most  senior  members  of  this 
body  agonize  over  the  agency  requests  and 
budgets,  and  we  know  that  many  services 
will  have  to  be  reduced,  some  curtailed  dras- 
tically. And  as  we  trim  away  at  these  budg- 
ets, we  must  be  careful  that  we  will  not  do 
irreparable  harm  to  our  most  basic  services, 
such  as  education,  health  care,  highways, 
and  all  the  others.  We  must,  now  more  than 


ever,  carefully  priortlze  our  needs  and  ser- 
ices  and  be  serious  in  addressing  them,  re- 
membering that  the  people  of  Arkansas 
have  elected  each  of  us  to  use  our  best  judg- 
ment based  on  the  information  and  studies 
we  have  and  have  entrusted  to  us  the  au- 
thority to  make  these  decisions  for  them. 

Additionally,  we  come  into  this  session  on 
the  heels  of  severe  weather  related  disasters 
that  have  caused  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage,  leaving  many  of  our 
people  homeless  and  depressed.  And  in  my 
district,  the  little  town  of  Rose  Bud  in  West- 
em  White  County,  was  virtually  destroyed, 
and  I  think  of  them  today  and  remember 
that  rainy  day  when  I  visited  some  of  these 
victims,  and  they  said,  John  Paul,  we're  just 
thankful  we  weren't  hurt— please  help  us  if 
you  can.  So  let  us  not  forget  them  in  our 
deliberations. 

So  I  think  the  fiscal  problems  will  set  the 
tone  of  this  session,  and  these  two  years  will 
be  a  chaUenge.  But  I've  always  believed 
that  many  good  things  can  come  out  of 
seeming  adversity.  I  know— and  you  know- 
that  the  people  want  us  to  tighten  the  belt 
of  Government  in  every  way  possible,  and  if 
it  can  be  done,  I  believe  we  will  do  it.  We 
know  the  problems,  they're  easy  to  define. 
The  solutions  are  somewhat  difficult.  But 
we  must  get  busy,  for  we  do  have  an  unfin- 
ished task.  What  do  we  do— and  when  do  we 
do  it?  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  we  in  gov- 
ernment offer  the  proper  leadership  and 
carefully  present  the  needs  of  this  State  to 
it's  people,  that  they  will  respond  favorably 
to  the  solutions  we  offer.  But  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  actions  we 
take  here  in  this  chamber  will  affect  the 
lives  of  the  two  million,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand citizens  in  this  SUte  and  it  is  an  awe- 
some responsibUity.  I  believe,  further,  that 
the  people  understand  the  plight  with 
which  we  are  faced  and  they  expect  us  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  vital  issues.  We 
will  be  working  with  a  new  Governor,  a 
Senate  with  11  new  members  and  I  believe 
our  efforts  will  be  to  work  together  but  It 
should  be  understood  we  appreciate  our  in- 
dependent thinking. 

So  soon,  the  debate  will  begin.  And  we  will 
begin  to  hear  all  the  arguments,  both  for 
and  against— we  will  have  lots  of  contacts- 
lots  of  phone  calls— we'll  be  asked  to  come 
ouUide  the  Chambers  and  there'll  be  lots  of 
tugging  at  our  sleeves.  But  finally,  we  will 
have  to  make  some  decisions,  lots  of  them. 
And  I  earnestly  hope  that  our  decisions  will 
be  right— that  we  will  do  what  we  find  to  be 
right  in  our  own  hearts  and  minds,  regard- 
less of  the  political  consequences.  The 
people  deserve  no  less  than  our  best.  And  we 
know  that  we  must  always  return  to  our  dis- 
tricts and  explain  our  decisions,  and  that's 
the  way  it  should  be  in  a  democracy.  And  we 
should  remember  that  we  cheat  the  people 
when  we  substitute  the  judgment  of  others 
for  our  own,  especially  when  we've  had  the 
benefit  of  the  studies  and  information  on 
which  to  make  the  decisions.  So  as  we  go 
along  we  will  have  to  take  a  lot  of  stands— 
that's  the  nature  of  the  legislative  process. 
But  it's  been  said,  very  appropriately  I 
think,  that  "he  who  takes  a  stand  is  often 
wrong,  but  he  who  never  takes  a  stand  is 
always  wrong". 

And  to  the  people  of  Arkansas:  I  urge  you 
to  be  active  with  us— to  come  to  these  Halls 
where  discussions  are  held  and  decisions  are 
made.  Give  us  your  best  advice  and  input, 
for  we  realize  that  we  must  maintain  a  per- 
spective that  encompasses  not  only  our  own 
Individual  districts,  but  the  rest  of  the  State 
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as  well.  We  nust  avoid  legislation  that  un- 
fairly favors  jne  interest  over  another. 

And  to  yoii.  my  colleagues,  you  know  the 
needs  of  yo\j  r  districts,  and  I  pledge  to  you 
my  untiring  efforts  as  Speaker  to  ensure 
that  you  hav  e  every  opportunity  to  work  for 
and  support  those  needs  of  the  people  who 
sent  you  hei  e.  You  will  be  asked  for  many 
things  whicli  you  will  be  totally  unable  to 
deliver— and  its  difficult,  sometimes,  to  say 
no.  In  makng  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointmenU.  I  would  like  to  grant  every  re- 
quest, for  erery  person  who  asked  would 
have  been  a  jood  choice,  but  there  were  not 
enough  to  s<  rve  all  the  requests— and  it  was 
hard  to  say  i  lo.  But  we  can  do  it  and  we  can 
do  it  with  SI  ch  a  manner  so  the  people  will 
understand,  for  we  should  always  remember 
that  we  are  o  represent  all  the  people— not 
just  a  seleci  few.  We  must  see  that  their 
voices  are  I  leard.  including  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  mJ  Idle  class,  the  black,  the  white, 
the  educat  !d.  the  uneducated— all  the 
people,  not  just  the  most  vocal  ones— not 
just  the  gnups  whose  spokesmen  will  l)e 
outside  those  double  doors  facing  me:  not 
just  the  one  i  who  have  fulltime  spokesmen 
here  to  repi  ssent  their  views,  not  that  this 
is  wrong,  fo  •  it  isn't,  they  provide  valuable 
services.  Bui .  let  us  rememl)er  all  of  Arkan- 
sas, includin  g  those  who  cannot  be  here  to 
remind  us  o\  their  concerns,  but  still  trust 
and  believe  i  n  us,  for  these,  my  fellow  mem- 
bers, all  of  t  hem.  are  our  constituency.  And 
rm  reminded  of  a  sUtement  by  the  late 
United  Statss  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
in  one  of  hii  last  public  appearances,  at  the 
dedication  (if  the  new  HEW  buUding  in 
Washington  he  said:  "The  moral  test  of 
government  is  how  it  treats  those  who  are 
in  the  dawn  of  life,  the  children— those  who 
are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  aged— and 
those  who  lire  in  the  shadows  of  life,  the 
sick,  the  net  dy  and  the  handicapped."  And  I 
think  this  c*uld  be  a  moral  test  for  all  of  us 
in  Govemm  snt.  We  have  to  learn  to  accept 
criticism— ai  id  try  to  profit  from  it,  for  we 
know  that  s  Idom  do  we  cast  a  recorded  vote 
that  will  pli  «se  everyone,  there  are  always 
those  who  are  for  and  those  who  are 
againat. 

But  final  y,  we  must  always  remember 
that  we  are  most  richly  blessed,  and  I  hope 
we  will  mo\  e  forward  with  enthusiasm  and 
optimism.  1  "his  does  not  have  to  be  a  do 
nothing  sesfion.  We  can  and  will  accomplish 
much  for  ortr  people,  for  ours  is  a  great  and 
beautiful  SAte  with  abundant  natural  re- 
sources am  agricultural  wealth.  We  must 
have  the  oc  urage  and  foresight  to  do  those 


things  that 
people,  and 


mil  improve  the  status  of  all  our 
if  we  are  to  do  that  we  must 


first  believ4  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  can 


change  the 
efforts  will 


future.  We  don't  know  how  our 
be  judged  by  the  historians,  but 


and  being 


Cod  bless 


I  believe  tliat  history  will  reflect  favorably 
on  us  if  we  in  our  deliberations,  will  utUize 
those  sterli  ng  qualities  of  compassion,  love, 
and  concen  i  for  one  another  and  for  all  the 
people  of  this  SUte.  For  after  aU.  we  are 
the  peopUs  represenUtives.  here  to  be 
about  the  peoples  business,  so  we  should 
move  ahead,  with  poise,  using  our  con- 
science as  a  balancing  stick,  remembering 
that  wisdoi  i  comes  from  our  Divine  Creator 


ever  mindful  that  in  this  short 


life.  Gods  t  rork  is  our  really  true  work.  May 


us  all  in  the  days  and  weeks 


ahead.  Tha  [ik  you  so  very  much.* 


PAYMENT-IN-KIND— PLCX>R 
PRICE 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  the  payment-in-kind 
program  by  the  Senate  last  December, 
a  number  of  questions  were  raised  by 
those  of  us  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  Some  of  them  were:  What 
effect  will  this  program  have  on 
prices?  What  effect  wiU  this  program 
have  on  net  farm  income?  What  assur- 
ance does  the  farmer  have  that  there 
will  not  be  a  depressing  effect  on 
prices  when  the  grain  is  taken  out  of 
Government  storage  and  placed  on  the 
market?  Many  of  these  questions  still 
remain  unanswered  today. 

Since  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture announced  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  conduct  a 
payment-in-kind  program  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice.  I  applaud 
the  Secretary's  action.  However,  I  was 
disappointed  that  one  very  important 
provision  was  not  included  in  the  an- 
nounced program.  That  provision  is  a 
floor  price  for  the  grain  a  farmer  re- 
ceives for  participation. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today, 
along  with  Senators  Borzm  and 
Baucus.  gives  the  farmer  some  assur- 
ance regarding  the  value  of  the  grain 
he  or  she  receives  imder  this  program 
by  providing  a  floor  price.  This  bill  is 
directed  at  one  of  the  major  questions 
about  the  payment-in-kind  program. 

This  bill  provides  that  in  no  case 
may  the  value  of  the  commodities  re- 
ceived by  the  producer  fall  below  85 
percent  of  the  basic  coimty  loan  rate 
in  effect  during  the  marketing  year  in 
which  the  commodities  are  received  by 
the  producer.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  the  average 
market  price  for  such  commodity  is 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  loan  rate, 
the  Secretary  has  a  number  of  op- 
tions, including  authorizing  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  make 
cash  payments,  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
ducer receives  this  amount. 

During  consideration  of  S.  3074.  the 
Agrictilture  Act  of  1982.  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  adopted  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  one  I  am  offering 
today. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  trying  times 
on  the  American  farm.  Commodity 
prices  are  at  the  lowest  level  in  years, 
and  net  farm  income  at  the  lowest 
level  since  the  days  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. We  must  provide  a  program 
that  is  equitable  and  fair.  We  cannot 
transfer  the  total  risk  and  responsibil- 
ity from  the  Federal  Government  onto 
the  backs  of  the  American  farmer. 
The  floor  provision  helps  provide  a 
more  fair  and  equitable  assurance  to 
the  farmer,  if  he  or  she  participates  in 
the  announced  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  is  as  follows: 


S.- 


A  bill  to  insure  that  the  total  value  received 
by  a  producer  under  a  special  payment-in- 
kind  land  conservation  program  is  at  least 
85  percent  of  the  basic  county  loan  rate 
for  a  commodity 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  cj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  establishes  a  pro- 
gram under  which  special  paymenU  in  kind 
are  made  available  to  producers  who  divert 
farm  acreage  from  the  production  of  an  ag- 
ricultural commodity  and  devote  such  acre- 
age to  conservation  uses,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary,  in- 
cluding the  making  of  cash  payments,  to 
insure  that  the  total  value  received  by  a 
producer  under  such  program  is  equal  to  an 
amount  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  basic 
county  loan  for  such  commodity  (or  a  com- 
parable price  if  ther?  is  no  basic  coimty  loan 
rate).* 


NOTICE     OP     DETERMINATIONS 

BY    THE    SELECT    COBOdlTTEE 

ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  WAUiOP.  hLr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  CoHCRESsioifAL 
Record  this  notice  of  Senate  employ- 
ees who  propose  to  participate  in  a 
program,  the  princi|»I  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  cotmtry 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Jay  Behuncik  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
RnoMAH,  Ms.  Mary  Ann  Bond  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Andrews,  and  Mr. 
Gregg  Garmisa  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Dixon,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem  in  Jerusalem  from  January 
9  to  18,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Bond  and  Messrs. 
Behimcik  and  Garmisa  in  the  program 
in  Jerusalem,  at  the  exp>ense  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  to 
participate  in  seminars  on  American/ 
Israeli  relations,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
imder  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
John  Howard,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
DoDD,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Terry  Em- 
erson, of  the  staff  of  Senator  Gold- 
water,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  or- 
ganization, the  Chinese  Culture  Uni- 
versity in  Taipei,  Taiwan  (Republic  of 
China)  from  January  8  to  16. 1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Emerson  in  the  program  in 
Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
Culture  University,  to  discuss  interna- 
tional relations  with  students  and  fac- 


ulty at  the  university.  Is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  SUtes.« 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
imder  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cations which  have  been  received. 

The  notifications  follow: 

OiTEiiSE  Security 
Assistance  Agewcy, 
Washington.  D.C..  January  26,  1983. 
Hon.  CHARLES  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  SenaU.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-13,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Philippines  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $22  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Phiup  C.  Oast. 
Lieutenant  General, 

USAF.  Director. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  26,  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requiremenU  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-14,  concerning 
the   Department   of   the   Navy's   proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Spain  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $29  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast, 
Lieutenant  General 

USAF,  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  83-14 
notice  or  PROPOSED  issuance  of  letter  of 

offer    PtIRSUANT   TO   SECTION    36tbl    OF   THE 
ARMS  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Spain. 

(ii)  Total  EstimaUd  Value: 

Major  Defense  Equipment  '—$24  million. 


Other- $5  million. 

Total— $29  million. 

(iii)  Descrtptton  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Twelve  HARP<X)N  shipboard  equip- 
ment sets  with  spares  support  and  training. 

(iv)  Military  Department  Navy  (LEI). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  lo  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1982. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
January  26. 1983. 

POUCY  JUSTIFICATION 
SPAIN— HARPOON  SHIPBOARD  EQUIPMENT  SETS 

The  Government  of  Spain  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  12  HARPCXDN  shipboard 
equipment  sets  with  spares  support  and 
training  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $29  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Spain:  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  Inter- 
operability: and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  Spain  plans  to  Install 
the  HARPOON  shipboard  equipment  sets 
on  six  DESCUBIERTA  class  corvettes  and 
on  six  LAZAGA  class  patrol  craft.  Spain  has 
previously  procured  the  HARPOON  ship- 
board equipment  seU  for  five  BALEARES 
class  frigates  through  FMS  and  will  have  no 
problem  in  absorbing  this  equipment. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  McDon- 
nel  Douglas  Astronautics  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  additional  VJS.  contractor 
represenUtives  to  Spain.  However,  the 
number  of  individuals  and  the  length  of 
time  required  have  not  been  determined. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  January  26.  1982. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  preliminary  noti- 
fication at  the  offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229, 
Dlrksen  Building. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.  January  26,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-O0101/83ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binhendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  SUte  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tenUtively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  the  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely. 

Phiup  C.  Cast, 

Director.* 


1  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 


ORDER      FOR      CONSIDERATION 
AND    FOR    VOTE    ON    NOMINA- 
TION OF  ELIZABETH  DOLE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  minority  leader  that  he  is 
now  prepared  to  clear  and  indeed  has 
cleared  to  me  the  request  I  am  about 
to  put. 

I  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Elizabeth  Dole  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on 
Monday  next  but  that  the  vote  there- 
on should  occur  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  after  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  on  Monday  next,  the  execution 
of  special  orders,  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  nomination  of 
Elizabeth  Dole  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  a  roUcall  vote  is 
ordered  on  that  nomination— I  expect 
that  it  will  be— the  vote  occur  on  Tues- 
day at  4  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1983 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  recess  until 
Monday.  On  Monday,  the  Senate  will 
convene  at  12  noon,  according  to  the 
order   previously   entered.   After   the 
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as  those  matters  are  made  to  appear  to 
the  leadership. 

I  may  say  for  my  part  that  it  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  Senate 
can  utilize  these  early  weeks  of  the 
session  effectively;  that  we  will  not 
waste  these  precious  days  and  come  to 
regret  it  in  the  later  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. I  hope  that  committees  will  get 
on  with  the  business  of  reporting  legis- 
lation, particularly  those  necessary  re- 
authorization bills  and  those  bills 
which  have  been  reported  but  not  yet 
dealt  with  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  advance 
the  time  for  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters well  ahead  of  the  schedule  that 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  in  the 
last  few  years. 


minority  leader  that  he  need  not  be 
present,  has  no  wish  to  be  present  at 
the  time  the  Senate  concludes  its  busi- 
ness for  today.  Therefore,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  and  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 19,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Hon. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Stote  of  New  York, 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  2:24  p.m..  recessed  until 
Monday,  January  31,  1983,  at  12  noon. 


January  27,  1983 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  31.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today.  I  am  advised  by  the 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  27,  1983: 
Department  op  State 

Richard  R.  Burt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
vice  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  resigned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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IMPROVE  CHILD  SUPPORT 
PAYMENT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 

m  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  that  will  establish  a 
bipartisan  national  commission  to 
study  ways  of  improving  Federal  and 
State  efforts  to  enforce  child  support 
obligations  and  recoup  delinquent 
child  support  payments.  The  problem 
of  nonpayment  of  court-ordered  and 
voluntary  child  support  affects  an  esti- 
mated 8.4  million  women  with  depend- 
ent children  in  the  United  States.  The 
Commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Improved  Child 
Support  Enforcement,  will  examine 
both  the  Federal  and  State  role  in  the 
collection  of  child  support  payments, 
and  consider  the  deficiencies  of  exist- 
ing Federal  and  State  legislation,  judi- 
cial procedures,  and  administrative  op- 
erations that  contribute  to  a  national 
rate  of  noncompliance  of  child  support 
agreements  that  exceeds  50  percent. 

Clearly,  failure  to  collect  child  sup- 
port payments  forces  custodial  parents 
to  apply  for  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  program;  87  percent 
of  the  children  receiving  benefits 
under  the  AFDC  program  are  eligible 
for  AFDC  precisely  because  an  absent 
parent  is  not  providing  adequate  sup- 
port. In  77  percent  of  these  cases  not  a 
single  payment  of  child  support  has 
been  collected.  In  fact,  of  the  4  million 
women  awarded  child  support  pay- 
ments in  1982,  only  1.9  million  re- 
ceived the  full  amount;  1  million  re- 
ceived partial  payment  and  1.1  million 
did  not  receive  any  payment  at  all. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  esti- 
mated 40  percent  of  the  more  than  8 
million  households  in  the  United 
States  with  absent  parents  that  do  not 
even  have  the  court  orders  for  child 
support  needed  to  collect  payments. 

This  nonpayment  of  child  support  is 
a  problem  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
President  in  the  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, only  2  days  ago.  pledged  to  the 
American  people  that  "we  intend  to 
strengthen  enforcement  of  child  sup- 
port laws  and  to  insure  that  single  par- 
ents, most  of  whom  are  women,  do  not 
suffer  unfair  financial  hardship."  My 
bill  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  make 
good  on  that  pledge.  The  nonpayment 
of  court-ordered  child  support  under- 
mines people's  confidence  in  the  law 
and  sends  out  two  distinct  messages. 
One  message  tells  the  absent  parent 


that  not  paying  child  support  is  one 
sure  way  to  beat  the  system.  The 
other  message  is  directed  to  the  custo- 
dial parents  and  the  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  says  in  effect,  "and  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  it."  My  bill 
will  fire  an  even  louder  message  that 
indicates  that  this  travesty  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

Title  IV-D  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  enacted  in  1975  (Public  Law  93- 
647)  to  establish  a  program  of  child 
support  enforcement.  The  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  title  IV-D  is  in  the 
Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement 
(OCSE)  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Himian  Services  (DHHS)  and  was 
established  to  assist  States  in  their  ef- 
forts to  collect  court-ordered  and  vol- 
untary child  support  payments.  In 
fiscal  year  1982  OCSE  was  able  to  col- 
lect in  only  10  percent  of  the  AFDC 
caseload  of  5.5  million  and  in  only  30.6 
percent  of  the  non-AFDC  caseload  of 
1.5  million.  Effective  October  1,  1982. 
the  Federal  Government  pays  70  per- 
cent of  the  administrative  costs  in- 
curred by  the  State  in  providing  child 
support  enforcement.  The  existing  for- 
mula also  includes  a  15-percent  State 
incentive  for  collections.  Thus,  the 
current  system  is  not  only  ineffec- 
tive—as measured  by  the  low  rate  of 
collections  made  in  1982— but  is  also  a 
system  that  is  inequitable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent.  Clearly,  a  more  com- 
prehensive policy-oriented  approach  is 
needed  to  develop  a  system  that  is  fair, 
to  not  only  the  Federal  Government, 
but  to  the  millions  of  people  depend- 
ent on  it. 

It  is  this  policy-oriented  approach 
that  my  bill  charges  the  commission  to 
undertake.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  1- 
year  commission  is  to  report  to  Con- 
gress recommendations  for  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  actions 
that  will  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  child  support  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  the  establishment  of  a  bi- 
partisan national  commission  to  study 
ways  of  improving  the  quality  of  life 
of  millions  of  custodial  parents  and 
children.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  will  include  the  text  of  my 
bill  here. 

H.R.  1014 

A  bill  to  establish  a  bipartisan  national  com- 
mission to  study  ways  of  improving  Feder- 
al and  State  efforts  to  enforce  child  sup- 
port obligations  and  recoup  delinquent 
child  support  payments 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


nilDIMCS  AND  PURPOSE 


Sectiom  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  nonpayment  of  court-ordered  and  vol- 
untary child  support  affects  an  estimated 
8.4  million  women  with  dependent  children 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  national  rate  of 
noncompliance  exceeding  50  percent: 

(2)  nonpayment  of  child  support  is  a 
burden  not  only  on  States  but  on  the  Feder- 
al Government,  as  87  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren receiving  benefits  under  the  AFDC 
program  are  eligible  for  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  an  absent  parent  who  is  not  provid- 
ing adequate  support  or  is  providing  no  sup- 
port at  ail: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  now  pays  70 
percent  of  the  administrative  costs  incurred 
by  States  in  providing  child  support  serv- 
ices, and  the  existing  formula  includes  a  15 
percent  State  incentive— thus  the  current 
system  is  inequitable  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment yet  cost-effective  to  the  States:  a  more 
comprehensive  inter-govemmental  effort  is 
needed: 

(4)  of  the  4.0  million  women  awarded  child 
support  payments  in  1982  only  1.9  million 
received  the  full  amount:  1.0  million  re- 
ceived partial  payment  and  1.1  million  did 
not  receive  any  payment  at  all; 

(5)  in  the  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Office  of 
Child  Support  Enforcement,  which  was  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  assist  States  in  their 
efforts  to  collect  court-ordered  and  volun- 
tary child  support  payments  for  both  AFDC 
and  non-AFIX^  families,  was  able  to  collect 
payments  in  only  10  percent  of  the  AFDC 
caseload  of  5.5  million  and  in  only  30.6  per- 
cent of  the  non-AFE>C  caseload  of  1.5  mil- 
lion: 

(6)  it  is  a  estimated  that  40  percent  of  the 
8.4  million  households  in  the  United  States 
with  absent  parents  do  not  have  the  court 
orders  for  child  support  that  they  need  to 
collect  payments:  and 

(7)  the  nonpayment  of  court-ordered  child 
support  undermines  people's  confidence  in 
the  law,  and  it  is  important  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  dependent  children  be  shifted 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  absent 
parent. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  develop 
effective  ways  of  improving  Federal  and 
State  governmental  efforts  to  enforce  child 
support  obligations  and  recoup  delinquent 
child  support  payments. 

ESTABUSHMENT  op  COMmSSION 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Improved  Child  Support  En- 
forcement (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 

DimES  or  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  the  factors  which  are  currently  causing 
or  contributing  to  the  existing  high  rate  of 
nonpayment  of  both  court-ordered  and  vol- 
untary child  support  obligations  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  factors  which  are 
currently  preventing  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  such  obligations,  with  the  objective 
of  developing  ways  of  improving  and  coordi- 
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ence.  In  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  In  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum;  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  Its  members. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  meet  monthly, 
and  at  other  times  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man or  a  majority  of  Its  members. 

DIRECTOR  AMD  STArP  OF  COMMISSION:  EXPERTS 
AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Commission's  duties  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  shall  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provision  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  except  that  no  Individual  so  appointed 
may  receive  pay  In  excess  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Commission,  the  Commission  may 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

POWERS  OP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act,  may  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
advisable.  The  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  It. 

(b)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Conunls- 
slon,  any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  such  department 
or  agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 
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Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  ceaae  to 
exist  30  days  after  submitting  Its  report  pur- 
suant to  section  3(c). 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.* 


NORTHWEST  INTERSTATE  COM- 
PACT ON  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  January  27, 1983 
•  B^.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  is  a  bill 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Northwest  interstate  compact  on 
low-level  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment. In  1980.  the  96th  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  96-573,  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act.  In 
that  law.  Congress  made  it  national 
policy  that  the  States  were  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  disposal  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste.  To  aid  the 
States  in  this  matter,  the  Congress 
proposed  that  regional  interstate  com- 
pacts be  developed  for  disposal  of  the 
low-level  radioactive  waste  from 
within  the  region,  and  to  deal  with  the 
disposal  of  any  low-level  waste  shipped 
to  a  disposal  site  within  the  region 
from  States  not  included  in  the  region- 
al (X)mpact. 

The  bill  which  I  now  introduce  is  the 
compact  which  has  been  developed 
pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  by 
Public  Law  96-573  to  develop  regional 
compacts.  It  is  the  compact  of  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Hawaii.  Washington. 
Oregon.  Utah,  Idaho.  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Alaska.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  legislative  action  in  the  States  of: 
Hawaii,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  Utah.  Montana  has  adopted  the 
compact  by  Executive  order,  and  an- 
ticipates legislative  ratification  short- 
ly. 

Interstate  compacts  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980  are  required 
by  that  law  to  be  consented  to  by  the 
Congress.  I  introduce  this  legislation 
in  order  to  obtain  that  consent. 

I  introduce  this  bill  today  because  I 
feel  that  prompt  congressional  approv- 
al of  this  and  other  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  interstate  compacts  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  I  am  aware  that 
other  States  and  other  regions  are  at 
this  time  at  more  developmental 
stages  of  establishing  compacts  than  is 
the  Northwest  region.  I  am  also  aware 
that  informed  action  on  the  northwest 
interstate  compact  on  low-level  radio- 
active waste  management  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  compact  will  interrelate 
with  others,  so  as  to  accomplish  some 
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national  efficiency  and  fairness  in  na- 
tional low-level  waste  management 
policy.  Nevertheless,  introduction  of 
this  bill  at  this  time  serves  to  inform 
and  speed  development  of  other  re- 
gional compacts  and  Congress  consid- 
eration of  them,  rather  than  the  con- 
trary. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
does  differ  in  one  respect  from  the 
northwest  interstate  compact.  It  is  a 
change  which  I  believe  is  essential  to 
national  acceptance  of  the  compact. 
The  northwest  compact,  as  ratified  by 
the  several  States,  provides  that  party 
States  must  refuse  to  accept  for  dis- 
posal any  low-level  radioactive  waste 
generated  outside  of  the  region  after 
July  1.  1983.  except  such  waste  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  northwest  compact 
committee.  Such  a  restriction  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act.  Public  Law  96-573, 
but  may  only  become  effective  after 
January  1,  1986.  Rather  than  seek 
congressional  consent  to  the  proposed 
effectiveness  date  of  the  northwest 
compact's  exclusionary  provision;  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  I  now  offer  ratifies 
the  January  1,  1986,  effectiveness  date 
of  Public  Law  96-573. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important 
issue  for  the  citizens  of  the  northwest 
compact  States,  and  indeed,  for  the 
entire  country.  I  encourage  the  most 
prompt  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION DEFERRAL  BILL 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Congressman  Dornan  and 
myself  I  am  reintroducing  our  PmHA 
deferral  bill  from  last  session.  This  bill 
grants  deferrals  to  PmHA  borrowers 
under  certain  conditions,  instructs 
PmHA  to  notify  borrowers  of  the  ex- 
istence of  deferrals  and  allows  borrow- 
ers to  be  able  to  apply  for  deferrals 
and  other  servicing  remedies. 

Last  year  our  deferral  legislation 
passed  the  House  as  part  of  H.R.  5831. 
the  bill  reauthorizing  loan  levels  for 
PmHA  farmer  loan  programs  and  it 
passed  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  agriculture  appropriations 
bill.  Unfortunately,  in  the  former  case 
the  comparable  legislation  did  not 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the 
latter  instance  the  deferral  language 
was  lost  in  conference. 

Under  our  PmHA  deferral  legisla- 
tion, a  farmer  must  meet  certain  crite- 
ria—and PmHA  determines  whether 
the  borrower  meets  the  criteria— to  be 
eligible  for  a  deferral.  The  criteria  are 
nearly  identical  to  the  ones  the  De- 
partment now  says  it  uses  in  allowing 
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deferrals.  Under  the  bill,  a  farmer  in 
order  to  receive  a  deferral  must:  First, 
be  a  good  manager;  second,  his  inabil- 
ity to  repay  must  be  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control;  third,  he 
must  have  a  reasonable  chance  for  re- 
payment; and  fourth:  he  must  have  no 
larger  than  a  family  size  farm— this  is 
something  now  determined  by  coimty 
committees  in  determining  farmers' 
eligibility  for  operating  and  ownership 
loans  which  also  have  family  farm  size 
criteria. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  provision 
which  says  that  if  a  farmer  does  re- 
ceive a  deferral  that  when  he  begins 
repayment  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est he  will  not  be  charged  an  interest 
rate  higher  than  the  one  he  was  origi- 
nally paying. 

An  additional,  and  very  important 
part  of  the  bill,  requires  that  PmHA 
notify  fanners  of  the  existence  of  de- 
ferrals and  other  servicing  remedies. 
In  a  Jime  1982  decision  in  Georgia 
(Curry  versus  Bl(x;k)  the  district  Judge 
ruled  that  PmHA  must  provide  clear 
notification  to  farmers  about  the  ex- 
istence of  deferral  possibilities  and 
must  rewrite  their  deferral  regula- 
tions. The  Government,  in  its  brief 
filed  in  this  case,  stated  that  PmHA 
has  no  obligation  to  inform  farmers 
about  deferral  possibilities  and  is  ap- 
pealing the  case.  Our  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  judge's  order  regarding  noti- 
fication of  deferral  options. 

Our  legislation  also  fills  a  void  in  the 
law  by  requiring  that  USDA  have 
clear  procedures  for  applyifg  for  and 
appealing  denials  of  deferrals  and 
other  servicing  remedies.  USDA  cur- 
rently does  allow  appeal  of  deferral 
decisions,  but  it  is  not  smmething  re- 
quired by  statute.  Currently,  decisions 
made  by  PmHA  county  conunittees 
are  appealable  by  order  of  statute.  De- 
cisions made  by  PmHA  county  supervi- 
sors who  do  make  deferral  decisions 
are  appealable  by  virtue  of  regtilation, 
but  it  is  not  mandated  by  law.  Our 
provision  simply  makes  the  law  con- 
sistent with  regard  to  decisions  by 
coimty  committees  and  coimty  super- 
visors. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  another  court 
decision  has  taken  PmHA  to  task  with 
regard  to  its  use  of  their  deferral  au- 
thority. In  December  1982  a  Federal 
Judge  in  Kansas  City  ordered  PmHA 
to  give  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  deferrals  before  foreclosing 
on  their  property.  It  is  a  crime  that 
farmers  are  forced  to  go  to  court  on  an 
issue  like  this.  USDA  contends  that  it 
is  "going  the  extra  mile"  for  farmers, 
but  their  limited  use  of  both  their  de- 
ferral authority,  and  I  might  add,  of 
the  limited  resource  loan  program, 
does  not  add  up  to  "going  the  extra 
mile." 

And  so  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  to  Join  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  which  insures 
PmHA  borrowers  their  rights  under 
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deferral  law  and  which  provides  an 
avenue  for  keeping  more  farmers 
afloat  during  these  difficult  economic 
times.  Last  year  8,227  PmHA  borrow- 
ers left  farming  for  economic  rea- 
sons—keep in  mind  that  only  11  per- 
cent of  farmers  are  PmHA  borrowers 
and  so  the  total  number  of  farmers 
being  forced  off  the  land  is  much 
higher  than  that.  I  fear  that  the 
number  of  family  farmers  going  under 
will  be  much  higher  this  year  unless 
we  force  the  Government  to  truly  "go 
the  extra  mile." 

Printed  below  is  a  copy  of  the  bill: 
H.R.  1024 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 331 A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1981a)  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  before 
the  existing  text  thereof: 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"section"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section": and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  borrower,  the  deferral  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  any  outstanding  loan 
made.  Insured,  or  held  by  the  Secretary  for 
farm  ownership  purposes  under  subtitle  A. 
farm  operating  purposes  imder  subtitle  B, 
disaster  emergency  purpK>ses  under  subtitle 
C.  or  economic  emergency  purposes  under 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978,  and  shall  forego  foreclo- 
sure of  any  such  loan.  In  both  cases  upon  a 
showing  by  the  borrower  that  the  borrower 
(1)  has  demonstrated  good  management 
practices,  (2)  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  borrower's  control  Is  temporarily  unable 
to  continue  making  payment  on  such  princi- 
pal and  Interest  then  due,  and  (3)  has  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  repayment  of  the  loan 
after  the  deferral  of  principal  and  interest 
or  the  foregoing  of  foreclosure.  Interest 
that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period  on 
any  loan  deferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  bear  no  interest  during 
or  after  such  period.  The  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  limited  to 
borrowers  who  own  or  operate  family-size 
farms,  as  certified  by  the  county  committee 
In  accordance  with  section  333(b)  of  this 
Act.  The  SecreUry  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions which  provide  (1)  for  notification  of 
all  farm  borrowers  of  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  all  other  servicing  alterna- 
tives offered  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  clear  pro- 
cedures by  which  borrowers  may  petition 
the  Secretary  for  relief  under  such  provi- 
sions and  alternatives:  and  (3)  for  appeal 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
a  decision  which  denies  relief  imder  such 
provisions  and  alternatives. 

"(c)  Upon  the  expiration  of  any  period  of 
deferral  of  payment  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est and  foregoing  of  foreclosure  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the 
borrower,  upon  the  borrower's  request,  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  loan  can  be  consolidat- 
ed, rescheduled,  or  reamortized  to  provide 
equlUble  repayment  terms  consistent  with 
the  borrower's  farm  and  financial  situation, 
and  any  loan  so  consolidatedd,  rescheduled, 
or  reamortized  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
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not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
original  loan." 

S«c.  2.  The 
of  this  Act 
actment.* 


ar  lendments  made  by  section  1 
become  effective  upon  en- 


TO  PAUL 
BRYANT 


■BEAR" 


HON.  IHIUPM.  CRANE 

OP  IIXIROIS 
III  THE  HOt  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdc  y,  January  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  PHILI] »  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Uni\Brsity  of  Alabama,  the 
sport  of  foott  all,  and  the  Nation  mom 
the  loss  of  1  great  American.  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryar  t.  During  the  past  Presi- 
dential primary  contest,  I  had  the  oc- 
casion to  spe;  id  a  fair  amount  of  time 
in  Alabama.  Alabama  supporters  in- 
formed me  tuat  a  meeting  with  the 
Bear  was  a  m^t  for  any  serious  candi- 
date. 

Unfortunat  ;ly.  Coach  Bryant  had  to 
cancel  a  scheduled  meeting  in  his 
office.  I  was  much  more  disappointed 
over  this  fa<t,  I  sun  sure,  than  was 
Coach  Bryan ;.  But  he  had  not  forget 
ten  and  later  tendered  the  invitation 
to  meet  on  he  field  during  football 
practice.  ThiJ  I  was  told  was  the  high 
est  honor  or^  could  receive  from  the 
Bear 

To  show  tUe  degree  of  respect  Illi 
noisans  had  for  Bear  Bryant,  he 
achieved  two  of  his  many  outstanding 
achievement  at  our  expense  with  no 
hard  feelings  from  any  of  us.  First,  his 
record  numter  of  wins  eclipsed  the 
long  standing  record  of  Amos  Alonzo 
Stagg.  the  geat  former  coach  at  the 
University  cf  Chicago.  Second,  the 
Bear's  final  ^iumph— just  weeks  ago— 
came  at  the  Expense  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Illinoisans  we  no  different,  however, 
than  other  i^ericans  when  it  comes 
to  acknowledging  greatness,  and  Bear 
a   great   American   who 

^  „  ^he  highest  ideals  of  our 

country.  Mai  ly  of  us  mourned  his  deci- 
sion   to    re^re    from    coaching.    We 

._  more  his  loss  from  this 

life.  Our  prlyers  are  with  his  family 
and  loved  oies.  Bear  Bryant,  in  the 
meantime,  b  as  joined  the  immortals.* 


Bryant   was 
lived  up  to 
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WOMEN'S  STRIKE  FOR  PEACE 
NATI  DNAL  CAMPAIGN 


.BOB  EDGAR 

>P  PEItMSYLVARIA 


HI  THE  HdUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thurst  ay,  January  27,  1983 


Mr.   Speaker,   today 

s     Strike     for     Peace 

national  campaign  against 

of  winnable  nuclear  war. 

the  campaign  is,  'I  Refuse 

20   Million   Acceptable 
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They  are  angry,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  their  anger.  In  the  name  of 
national  security,  our  military  strate- 
gists have  been  planning  the  destruc- 
tion of  civilization.  In  1963,  the  anger 
of  the  Women's  Strike  for  Peace 
helped  produce  the  ban  on  atmospher- 
ic nuclear  tests.  As  important  as  that 
test  ban  has  been,  it  was  a  limited  ac- 
complishment compared  to  what  must 
yet  be  done.  The  rising  emotion  in  our 
Nation  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  fear  and 
anger  of  our  people  focused  through 
groups  like  the  Women's  Strike  for 
Peace  can  bring  about  a  redirection  of 
the  defense  debate  on  a  more  sane 
framework. 

I  am  inserting  a  statement  from  the 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace  in  the 
Record: 

Women  Strike  for  Peace  has  organized 
the  "I  Refuse  To  Be  1  in  20  Million  Accept- 
able' Dead"  Campaign  because  we  deeply 
fear  that  the  Administration,  despite  its 
arms  control  rhetoric,  is  planning  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  rather 
than  planning  to  prevent  one. 

Leaks  from  the  Pentagon's  Defense  Guid- 
ance Plan  and  strategic  master  plan  last 
year  in  May  in  the  N.Y.  "nmes  and  in 
August  in  the  L.A.  Times,  indicates  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Plan  designed  to  give  the  United 
States  the  capability  of  winning  a  protract- 
ed nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
level  of  American  casualties  that  would  be 
considered  compatible  with  winning. 

January  17th,  this  year.  UPI  published  an- 
other leak  of  the  chilling  plans.  According 
to  the  article  by  Richard  Gross  of  UPI,  the 
Plan  ignores  the  possibility  of  accommoda- 
tions or  peaceful  existence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  states  that  our  nation  must  pre- 
pare to  wage  war  "effectively"  from  outer 
space,  and  it  barred  any  treaty  that  bans 
space  based  weapons,  saying  they  would 
(the  weapons)  "add  a  new  dimension  to  our 
military  capability." 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of 
Kenneth  Adelman  to  head  the  Arms  Con- 
trol A  Disarmament  Agency  further  ex- 
poses the  militarism  of  this  administration. 
Adelman  wrote  18  months  ago  in  Policy 
Review  that  U.S.  strategic  policy  must  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  "the  United 
States  would  indeed  risk  nuclear  escalation" 
to  counter  aggression  against  European 
allies  and  Persian  Gulf  interests." 

He  also  called  for  new  and  better  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  and  outlined  a  strategy 
that  would  target  Soviet  conunand  centers 
and  the  bunkers  where  Moscow's  leaders 
would  take  refuge.  To  put  such  a  man  in 
charge  of  a  disarmament  agency  would  be 
laughable  if  it  weren't  so  deadly  serious. 

Senator  Arlen  Spector  of  Penna.,  refer- 
ring to  the  second  leak,  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  August  16th.  "In  making  plans 
to  win  a  nuclear  war,  it  is  my  view  that  we 
are  setting  the  stage  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  have  such  a  nuclear  war  and  we  are  devel- 
oping the  psychology,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  such  a  nuclear  war  Is  Inevita- 
ble. Once  such  a  psychology  has  been  devel- 
oped, then  nuclear  war  may  well  be  inevita- 
ble." 

We  charge  this  administration  with  not 
only  planning  for  protracted  nuclear  war  on 
earth  but  for  planning  to  carry  the  insanity 
of  the  arms  race  Into  outer  space. 

We  are  deeply  fearful  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  President  who  is  either  incompetent 
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to  deal  with  the  massive  problem  of  avert- 
ing nuclear  war  or  is  unwilling  to  do  so  until 
all  planned  first  strike  weapons  are  in  place. 
We  accuse  this  administration  of  lacking 
compassion  for  the  hungry,  the  jobless,  the 
elderly  and  the  children  by  squandering  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  huge  increases  in  the 
military  budget  while  approving  deep  cuts 
in  food  stamps  and  children's  lunches. 

We  charge  President  Reagan  with  threat- 
ening our  civil  liberties  with  false  allega- 
tions of  "manipulation"  by  foreign  agents  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Nuclear  Freeze  move- 
ment. His  unfounded  suspicions  show  con- 
tempt for  the  fears  of  the  American  people 
and  their  deep  aspirations  for  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

We  have  sent  a  message  to  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  urging  that 
his  Committee  institute  a  deep  and  serious 
investigation,  if  they  have  already  not  done 
so.  of  the  Pentagons  Defense  Guidance 
Plan  and  strategic  master  plan.  We  urge 
that  this  be  done  in  order  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  determine  it^  impact  upon  meaning- 
ful negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  potential  for  unleashing  nuclear  war.  We 
also  urged  that  Kenneth  Adelman  not  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  Director  of  the  ACDA  since 
his  philosophy  is  antithetical  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  disarmament  agency. 

The  aim  of  our  Campaign  of  ""I  Refuse  To 
Be  1  in  20  Million  AccepUble'  Dead"  is  to 
reach  millions  of  grass  root  Americans  and 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent that  they  will  no  longer  remain  still 
and  silent  while  secret  plans  are  being  made 
which  could  mean  that  their  children  could 
be  the  last  generation.  Instead,  our  Cam- 
paign demands  a  Master  Strategic  Plan  for 
the  prevention  of  nuclear  war— not  for  the 
planning  of  it. 

The  Message  to  the  President  will  appear 
in  leading  magazines  and  newspapers.  It  has 
already  appeared  as  an  ad  in  The  Progres- 
sive and  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists  in  February.  We  are 
asking  our  contacts  and  branches  in  small 
towns  and  cities  to  place  the  Message  as  an 
ad  in  their  community  newspapers.  Hun- 
dreds of  organizations  will  be  contacted 
asking  that  they  disseminate  the  Message 
throughout  their  organizations.  The  initial 
responses  to  small  ads  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. 

Women  Strike  for  Peace  came  into  exist- 
ence 21  years  ago  as  a  protest  against  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  were  fearful  for  the  health  of 
the  children- today  we  are  fearful  for  their 
lives. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  Siamese  twins.  We  either 
live  together  or  die  together.  The  adminis- 
tration's secret  plans  make  dying  together  a 
more  likely  possibility. 

Eleven  million  Americans  voted  for  a  bi- 
lateral nuclear  freeze.  We  believe  strongly 
that  Americans,  given  the  opportunity,  will 
opt  for  life.  The  basic  purpose  of  our  Cam- 
paign is  to  give  people  that  opportunity.* 
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OUR  MISSING  IN  ACTION:  A 
lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BENJAB«N  A.  GILMAN 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  anniversaries  which  are 
joyous  occasions  for  reliving  the 
happy  memories  that  we  associate 
with  a  particular  event.  For  many 
Americans,  January  27  marks  the  day 
that  their  loved  ones  were  able  to 
return  home  from  Vietnam,  the  day 
that  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  were 
signed.  But  for  2,500  other  American 
families,  the  27th  of  January  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  vigil  which,  one 
decade  later,  still  continues  as  the  fate 
of  our  servicemen  still  missing  in 
action  is  unclear. 

Today,  in  Washington,  the  families 
of  our  missing  in  action  are  gathering 
to  mark  this  sad  anniversary.  Their 
vigil  has  begun  in  our  Capital  City,  to 
tell  the  world  how  deeply  they  care 
for  their  missing.  This  week.  Judge 
Clark  of  the  National  Security  Council 
is  scheduled  to  address  the  hundreds 
of  families  who  have  traveled  great 
distances  to  be  here.  The  President  is 
also  scheduled  to  meet  with  the  MIA 
family  members  later  this  week,  to  re- 
affirm the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  its  search  for  our  missing  in 
action. 

We  welcome  this  reaffirmation  of 
commitment.  I  believe  that  this  Presi- 
dential gesture  is  long  overdue.  How- 
ever, it  is  sad  that  for  so  many  people 
this  10th  anniversary  is  still  spent  in 
uncertainly  with  little  more  informa- 
tion than  was  divulged  10  years  ago. 

In  my  10  years  in  the  Congress,  the 
months  and  years  have  ticked  by  with- 
out substaftial  progress  on  the  MIA- 
POW  front.  Our  American  hostages 
were  held  in  Iran  for  little  over  a  year, 
and  were  redeased  to  a  welcome  which 
brought  our  Nation  closer  together  if 
a  sea  of  yellow  ribbons  and  love.  Our 
missing  in  action  servicemen  suffer  an 
unknown  fate— we  do  not  even  know  if 
they  are  alive  right  now,  if  they  were 
alive  until  a  month  ago,  or  if  they 
were,  like  many  others,  killed  long 
ago,  their  remains  stored  in  some  Viet- 
namese storehouse  to  be  used  as 
future  bartering  chips. 

Most  of  us  who  are  involved  in  the 
issue  of  our  missing  in  action  have 
never  confronted  a  more  frustrating 
set  of  circumstances.  There  is  no  lack 
of  will  on  the  part  of  the  families— on 
the  contrary,  the  families  of  our  miss- 
ing in  action  have  exhibited  the  spirit 
and  dedication  equalled  by  none.  The 
families  I  am  certain,  would  do  almost 
anything  to  find  the  truth  about  their 
sons,  husbands,  or  brothers.  Too  many 
of  these  families  have  suffered  the 
agony  of  uncertainty.  They  have  paid 
both  in  time  and  in  love.  Their  finan- 
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cial  resources  have  been  depleted  in 
many  cases,  as  they  attempt  to  seek 
information  about  their  loved  ones 
whereabouts.  They  have  explored 
every  avenue  in  serving,  the 
truth  •  *  •  a  most  valuable  and  most 
precious  commodity. 

During  the  past  6  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Task  Force  on 
Missing  in  Action,  I  have  seen  some 
positive  signs  emerge  from  the  mor- 
rass  surrounding  this  issue.  Just  re- 
cently, a  delegation  of  American 
family  members  were  invited  to  Viet- 
nam to  visit  with  officials  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  missing  in  action  issue.  While 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  families  were 
permitted  to  enter  Laos,  and  by  all  re- 
ports, a  productive  and  fruitful  series 
of  meetings  took  place.  The  family 
members  were  able  to  visit  for  the  first 
time  the  site  of  an  American  aircraft 
crash,  a  site  which  had  been  over- 
grown with  jungle  growth  for  several 
years.  The  Laotians  pledged  their  sup- 
port for  joint  recovery  teams  to  enter 
the  Laotian  jungles  and  search  for 
downed  American  aircraft  and  re- 
mains. That  is  a  critical  first  step  if  we 
are  to  ever  crack  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounds that  nation  and  the  500  or  so 
people  missing  in  that  nation. 

The  Vietnam  problem  however,  still 
remains  of  great  concern  as  we  try  to 
seek  the  true  facts.  We  have  heard  tes- 
timony from  Vietnamese  refugees  who 
contend  that  live  Americans  have  been 
sighted  in  Vietnam  recently.  We  have 
also  pursued  credible  reports  indicat- 
ing that  the  Vietnamese  warehoused 
some  400  sets  of  American  remains. 

With  deep  concern  about  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  am 
hoping  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
learn  the  truth  about  our  MIA's.  This 
issue  continues  to  be  one  of  our  most 
tragic  issues,  one  which  has  brought 
too  much  anguish  to  too  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  trying  to  find  the  truth. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  someday  soon  we 
will  be  able  to  fully  account  for  our 
missing. 

Two  of  my  dear  friends,  George  and 
Glady  Brooks  from  Newburgh,  N.Y., 
are  joining  the  families  of  our  missing 
in  action  in  Washington  this  week. 
Their  son.  Cmdr.  Nicholas  Brooks  was 
shot  down  over  Laos  in  1970.  For  12 
years,  the  Brooks  family  lived  with  un- 
certainty and  a  lax:k  of  information 
about  Nicks  status.  Last  year,  howev- 
er, after  those  dozen  years  of  anguish 
and  pain.  Nick's  remains  were  forward- 
ed by  Laotian  resistance  and  turned 
over  to  our  embassy  personnel.  While 
it  was  with  regret  that  we  learned  that 
Nick  Brooks  was  not  alive,  we  are 
grateful  that  the  waiting  is  over  for 
George  and  Gladys.  For  too  many 
others,  the  painful  waiting  continues. 

We.  as  a  nation,  must  not  give  up 
the  fight  for  information  and  an  ac- 
counting of  our  Americans  who  are 
still  missing  in  action.  We  must  keep 
pressing  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotians 
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Governments  for  information  on  our 
MIA's  and  for  the  remains  of  our  miss- 
ing in  action.  Our  2.500  Americans  de- 
serve our  continued  support  and  dedi- 
cation. For  their  sacrifice  we  can  do  no 
less.* 


PUERTO  RICO  TRANSPORTA- 
TION EQUALIZATION  ACT  OP 
1983 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PtJERTO  RICO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  Puerto  Rico 
Transportation    Equalization    Act    of 
1983. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
cost  of  shipping  commodities  from  the 
U.S.  mainland  to  Puerto  Rico  on  U.S. 
vessels  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping such  commodities  on  comparable 
foreign-flag  vessels.  Because  of  this,  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  key  petroleum  and  agricultural 
commodities  between  the  U.S.  main- 
land and  Puerto  Rico  would  foster  eco- 
nomic growth,  employment,  and  im- 
prove nutrition  on  the  Island. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may.  at  the  request  of  the  Governor, 
reimburse  eligible  exporters  and  eligi- 
ble importers  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ocean  freight  rates  of  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  and  the  foreign  base  rate 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

Through  this  bill,  we  seek  to  equal- 
ize the  burden  placed  on  the  Puerto 
Rican  consumer  because  of  our  de- 
pendence of  shipping  for  key  goods. 

I  look  forward  to  action  on  this  legis- 
lation during  this  Congress.* 


THE  "W"  PARTICLE 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
an  idea  first  is  not  good  enough,  espe- 
cially if  you  do  not  follow  through. 
After  a  15-year  search,  physicists 
working  in  Switzerland,  not  in  Amer- 
ica, have  made  the  discovery  of  a  new 
elementary  subatomic  particle  called 
the  "W"  particle.  This  particle  is  one 
of  the  only  four  particles  believed  to 
be  responsible  for  all  the  forces  acting 
in  the  universe.  Worldwide,  this  dis- 
covery has  been  hailed  as  the  "discov- 
ery of  the  decade,"  and  marks  the  first 
time  that  the  Europeans  have  beaten 
the  Americans  "to  something  big"  in 
high  energy  physics. 

This  first  for  the  Europeans  should 
not  surprise  most  of  us.  You  may 
recall  that  the  search  for  this  particle 
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INDF  rroUAL  EFFORT 


HON.  ()LYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
nf  THE  HOtlSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdfiy.  January  27,  1983 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

moment  to  share  with 

an  article  which  em- 

,nie  spirit  of  the  hard- 

sma  1  businessman. 

I  irsch,  a  former  NBC  news 
few  York  in  pursuit  of  a 
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personal  dream,  the  ownership  of  a 
radio  station.  Since  taking  over 
WDME  in  Piscatiquis  County  2  years 
ago,  he  has  turned  a  small,  struggling 
radio  station  into  an  important 
medium  serving  a  variety  of  communi- 
ty interests.  Radio  station  WDME  is 
truly  a  community  station  covering 
local  news,  sports,  and  talk  shows. 

The  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Hlrsch 
offer  an  outstanding  example  of  an  in- 
dividual's dedicated  efforts  to  over- 
come great  obstacles.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  submit  this  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  hopes 
that  it  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
those  individuals  who  seek  to  build 
and  improve  their  own  businesses. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  17, 
19831 

Smau.  Radio  Station  Kixps  Owner  Bust, 
Happy— AND  in  Red 

(By  Margaret  Garrard  Warner) 

DOVER-POXCROFT,    MAINE.— While    hi8   NCW 

York  City  friends  partied  in  nightspots 
there.  Fred  Hlrsch  rang  in  the  New  Year  in 
the  county  sheriffs  office  here  with  a 
microphone,  a  few  lawmen  and  some  drunk 
drivers.  He  was  giving  listeners  of  the  small 
town's  only  radio  station  a  minute-by- 
minute  account  of  the  more  sobering  side  of 
New  Year's  Eve. 

Mr.  Hirsch  is  the  chief  news  reporter  and 
announcer  at  radio  station  WDME.  He  is  its 
business  manager,  an  advertising  salesman 
and  all-around  promoter  as  well.  He  also 
cleans  the  station's  bathroom. 

Mr.  Hirsch  doesn't  mind  all  the  duties.  He 
owns  the  tiny  station.  "This  is  a  real  mom- 
and-pop  operation."  says  the  29-year-old 
bachelor,  "except  I  don't  have  the  'mom'— 
yet."  Two  disk  jockeys  round  out  his  full- 
time  staff:  they  sell  advertising  in  addition 
to  playing  music. 

In  an  era  of  media  conglomerates,  Mr. 
Hirsch  tjrpifies  a  stubborn  group  of  inde- 
pendent broadcasters  who  plunge  every- 
thing they  own  into  a  money-losing  radio 
station  in  hopes  of  turning  it  into  a  winner. 
"It's  one  of  the  last  remaining  fields  where 
an  entrepreneur  with  a  small  amount  of 
money  can  get  his  feet  on  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder."  says  Abe  Voron,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Radio  Broad- 
casters Association. 

REVEN17ES  trP  SHARPLY 

For  Fred  Hlrsch.  a  former  news  staffer 
with  NBC  Radio  In  New  York,  owning  a 
radio  station  is  a  dream  worth  struggling 
for.  Ever  since  buying  the  money-losing 
ABC  affiliate  two  years  ago,  he  has  been 
working  18-hour  days  to  turn  It  around.  And 
with  some  success.  Advertising  revenues 
have  doubled,  he  says,  though  WDME  still 
isn't  breaking  even. 

Behind  the  station's  financial  progress  In 
this  central  Maine  area  of  small  towns  Is 
Mr.  Hirsch's  stepped-up  coverage  of  commu- 
nity events  ranging  from  peewee  hockey 
games  to  a  burglary  in  Kingsbury  Planta- 
tion (population  six).  Also  important  is  his 
grueling  schedule.  His  days  usually  begin  at 
5  a.m.  at  the  sheriff's  office,  where  he 
checks  the  police  blotter.  They  often  end 
with  Mr.  Hirsch,  unshaven  and  having 
paused  only  for  a  late-aftemoon  nap.  at- 
tending evening  civic  meetings.  The  station 
itself  is  on  the  air  from  5:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

The  odds  seem  stacked  against  such 
broadcasters.  Industry  officials  say  40%  of 
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the  nation's  9.000  radio  stations  are  in  the 
red. 

But  the  payoff  can  l>e  tremendous.  In 
1965.  Bernard  Mann,  now  the  president  of 
Mann  Media  in  High  Point.  N.C..  put  up 
$5,000  for  a  one-third  interest  in  a  strug- 
gling radio  station  in  nearby  Winston- 
Salem.  He  turned  the  station  Into  a  money- 
maker and  leveraged  It  to  buy  more  stations. 
Today.  Mr.  Mann  says  he  and  his  wife  own  a 
string  of  stations  valued  at  $13  million,  their 
personal  worth  Is  about  $4  million,  "and  I 
never  put  in  a  dime  more  than  that  $5,000." 

All  it  takes  to  succeed.  Mr.  Mann  says,  is 
the  willingness  to  take  risks  and  work  long 
hours,  "the  confidence  to  believe  that 
you're  going  to  win  despite  the  setbacks, 
and  the  nerve  to  tell  the  wife  she's  going  to 
be  moving  to  Little  Rock." 

Mr.  Hirsch  Is  younger  than  most  first-time 
owners,  and  luckier  than  most  in  one  re- 
spect: His  family  is  his  financial  partner.  He 
bought  his  $116,000  station  with  a  personal 
cash  stake  of  Just  $19,500.  "I  couldn't  have 
bought  the  smallest  apartment  in  New  York 
for  that,"  he  says. 

But  Mr.  Hirsch  also  is  beginning  more 
modestly  than  most.  The  two-room  500- 
square-foot  station  Is  so  small  that  he  rarely 
needs  to  turn  on  the  heat  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  he  says;  body  heat  and  the 
warmth  radiated  by  the  electrical  equip- 
ment keep  It  toasty. 

WDME  is  the  only  radio  station  In  Pisca- 
taquis County,  a  region  so  lightly  populated 
that  it  has  Just  two  traffic  lights  in  nearly 
4.000  square  miles.  The  local  economy, 
dominated  by  the  lumber  and  wood-prod- 
ucts Industries,  has  been  battered  by  the  re- 
cession. Mr.  Hirsch  added  an  FM  sister  sta- 
tion to  his  1.000- watt  AM  station,  increasing 
WDME's  listening  area  to  a  35-mlle  radius 
from  15  miles.  But  even  now.  his  audience  is 
barely  35,000  people,  and  most  listeners 
don't  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  on  adver- 
tisers' wares. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Hirsch  estimates  that 
advertising  revenues  rose  to  $90,000  last 
year  from  $54,000  in  1981.  His  expenses  run 
about  $110,000  a  year.  "We're  struggling, 
but  it's  so  exciting,"  he  says  with  a  grin. 
"It's  a  challenge  to  keep  your  head  just 
above  water." 

Although  WDME  runs  some  ABC  national 
and  international  news  smd  sports  reports,  it 
emphasizes  its  expanded  local  coverage, 
which  includes  practically  everything  Mr. 
Hirsch  can  chase  down:  daily  police  and  ac- 
cident reports  (but  no  suicide  attempts— 
"too  delicate."  he  says):  a  live  talk  show;  the 
town  officials'  decision  to  let  a  local  restau- 
rant serve  liquor,  and  a  debate  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  hunting  moose.  Maine's  state 
animal. 

It's  the  kind  of  information  residents  can't 
get  when  they  tune  In  one  of  the  admittedly 
wider  variety  of  euslcal  formats  offered  by 
competing  stations  In  Boston,  Portland  or 
Bangor,  which  is  35  miles  away. 

"Before  Fred  took  over,  local  folks  didn't 
rate  much  news  on  our  own  local  station." 
says  Carl  Dow,  a  transportation  worker  and 
the  fire  chief  in  neighboring  Atkinson  (popu- 
lation 306).  "So  of  course,  we  listened  to 
Bangor  stations." 

AUDIENCE  INCREASED 

Ratings  aren't  available,  but  Mr.  Hlrsch 
has  obviously  increased  his  station's  audi- 
ence. In  coffee  shops,  retail  stores  and  the 
local  Hathaway  shirt  factory,  chances  are 
you  will  hear  his  WDME. 

"He's  a  real  go-getter."  says  Marilyn  Ben- 
nett, the  editor  of  the  Piscataquis  Observer 
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weekly  newspaper.  Mr.  Hirsch's  only  com- 
petitor for  local  advertising.  "He  even  does 
live  broadcasts  of  our  local  high-school 
graduations.  Imagine  what  that  means  to  a 
grandparent  who  can't  sit  for  hours  on 
those  hard  boards." 

This  Isn't  the  life  that  Mr.  Hirsch  charted 
for  himself  when  he  graduated  from  Ithaca 
College  with  a  communications  degree  and 
set  out  for  New  York  City.  I  wanted  to 
climb  the  corporate  ladder."  he  says.  He 
took  a  job  as  a  page  and  tour  guide  at  NBC 
headquarters  on  the  theory  that  "this  is  the 
way  Johnny  Carson  and  loU  of  top  people 
at  NBC  started.  And  I  love  New  York  City." 

By  age  24.  he  was  on  the  radio  news-de- 
partment suff.  working  with  people  up  to 
twice  his  age  who  "made  good  money,  didn't 
have  much  pressure  and  had  terrific  hours." 
But  he  decided  "that  wasn't  for  me."  Deter- 
mined to  own  his  own  sUtlon.  he  left  NBC 
to  apprentice  with  William  O'Shaughnessy, 
whose  WVOX-AM  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y..  is 
the  quintessential  community  station  pros- 
pering in  the  shadow  of  big-city  giants. 

AN  EARLY  SURPRISE 


Mr.  Hirsch  isn't  a  stranger  to  small-town 
life— he  grew  up  in  a  Vermont  town  of  500 
people-but  he  says  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
Uught  him  how  to  convert  that  empathy 
into  a  successful  radio  sUtlon.  Mr.  Hirsch 
remembers  his  initial  dismay  over  one  early 
assignment  at  WVOX:  to  interview  a  school- 
teacher on  the  first  day  of  school  to  find  out 
how  she  felt  about  having  the  kids  back 
from  summer  vacation. 

"You've  got  to  give  the  listeners  some- 
thing they  can't  get  from  the  big  boys."  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  said,  "and  that's  a  very  spe- 
cial kind  of  home  brew." 

Here  in  Dover-Poxcroft.  Mr.  Hirsch  serves 
up  the  "home  brew"  in  large  doses.  Don 
Davenpbrt.  the  minister  at  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  says.  "Fred  understands 
that  if  the  fire  whistle  blows  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  it  ends  up  being  a  false 
alarm,  people  in  a  small  town  still  want  to 
know  whose  house  It  was  that  the  firemen 
had  to  go  out  to. " 

Mr.  Hirsch's  biggest  winner  is  his  coverage 
of  local  sports.  "We  don't  have  much  else 
here  for  entertainment. "  he  says.  With  his 
new  FM  station,  two  contests  can  be  covered 
at  once.  And  WDME  broadcast  every  ama- 
teur sport  around,  from  football  and  basket- 
ball games  at  all  six  area  high  schools  to 
bowling  tournaments  at  the  local  Rocket 

Lanes.  ,_..,» 

Mr.  Hirsch  is  a  bit  timid,  though,  when  it 
comes  to  reporting  news  that  might  embar- 
rass a  local  person  or  the  community.  He 
concedes  one  worry  Is  that  a  negative  story 
may  generate  resentment  that  could 
hamper  his  ability  to  gather  news  or  sell  ad- 
vertising. He  contends.  "You  have  to  think 
about  people's  feelings  in  a  small  communi- 
ty like  this."  ^       .    ^ 

Recently,  for  example,  he  refused  to 
report  the  news  of  a  local  man  arrested  and 
charged  with  molesting  his  eight-year-old 
stepdaughter.  (A  neighboring  newspaper  did 
report  it.)  "People  might  say  I'm  not  a  good 
journalist. "  Mr.  Hirsch  says,  but  "you 
report  that  man's  name,  and  everybody  will 
Immediately  know  who  his  stepdaughter  is. 
That  will  hurt  the  girl  for  the  rest  of  her 

life  " 

Mr.  Dow.  the  Atkinson  fire  chief,  says 
there  isn't  any  need  to  report  such  story 
anyway.  "In  towns  around  here.  gossip'U 
take  care  of  getting  that  story  around."  he 

s&ys 

When  not  chasing  down  a  story  or  selling 
ads.  Mr.  Hirsch  is  volunteering  for  commu- 
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nity  project*.  Among  other  activities,  he  is 
the  president  of  the  town  business  associa- 
tion, the  secretary  of  the  county's  battered- 
wife  crisis  center  board  and  the  secretary  of 
the  local  housing-development  corporation. 
"How  can  I  ask  this  community  to  support 
my  station  if  I  don't  support  the  communi- 
ty?" he  comments. 

BUI  Mack,  who  is  the  disc  Jockey  in  the 
morning  and  sells  ads  in  the  afternoon, 
thinks  that  local  business  people  serving  on 
various  boards  with  Mr.  Hirsch  now  find  It 
harder  to  turn  down  a  WDME  advertlsUig 
salesperson.  Mr.  Hirsch.  who  Is  constantly 
urging  local  merchants  to  compete  more  ag- 
gressively against  the  big  shopping  malls  in 
Bangor,  supports  his  local  advertisers  In 
return.  He  doesn't  solicit  ads  from  the 
Bangor  stores  even  though  they  have  larger 
adbudgeU. 

"In  the  short  run.  economically.  I  dont 
know  if  that's  the  best  approach  for  Pred  to 
take."  says  Tom  McCoy.  Mr.  Hirsch's 
banker.  "But  people  here  like  his  attitude." 
Mr  Hirsch's  frantic  pace  leaves  him  little 
personal  time.  He  often  looks  haggard,  say 
townspeople  who  watch  him  literally  Jog- 
ging from  place  to  place.  He  never  takes 
notes  when  reporting  because  he  doeim't 
have  time  to  read  them  anyway  before  writ- 
ing his  newscasU.  But  his  only  real  lament 
is  the  paucity  of  single  women  hereaboute. 

"I  guess  you  could  say  my  work  has 
become  my  Ufe. "  he  says  while  driving 
through  the  predawn  darkness  on  his  news- 
gathering  rounds.  "But  I  love  it  here.  1  love 
what  I'm  doing.  I  guess  the  difference  is,  it's 
mine."* 


THE  HONORABLE  DREW  LEWIS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 


•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  well  today  to  give  testament  to  a 
gentleman  that  it  has  long  been  my 
privilege  to  know.  Drew  Lewis.  Our  as- 
sociation has  its  roots  in  our  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  both  had 
been  involved  In  politics  at  the  local 
and  State  level  before  moving  to  the 
national   arena,   and  shared  a  back- 
ground in  business  before  becoming 
politicaUy  active.  As  such.  Drew  and  I 
recognized  the  Importance  of  bringing 
to  Washington  an  administration  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  problems  that 
the   business   community    faces,    and 
which  would  bring  fiscal  discipline  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Accordingly, 
we  were  both  early  supporters  of  the 
Reagan  candidacy  for  President;  Drew 
as   deputy   political   director   of   the 
Reagan-Bush    Campaign    Conunlttee, 
and  myself  as  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  publicly  support  Governor  Reagan 
for  President. 

Drew's  success  In  business  and  poli- 
tics stems  from  his  abilities  as  a  prob- 
lem solver,  and  his  conunitment  to 
community  service.  As  president  of  the 
falling  firms  of  Snelllng  &  SneUlng. 
and  Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co..  and 
court-appointed  trustee  of  the  bank- 
rupt Reading  Railroad.  Drew  utUlzed 
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the  management  skills,  which  would 
later  serve  him  so  well  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  restore  these  oper- 
ations to  sound  fiscal  condition. 

Following  these  triumphs.  Drew  cre- 
ated his  own  business  management 
consulting  firm,  which  he  directed 
until  being  selected  to  serve  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  behest  of  President-elect 
Reagan  as  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

During  his  tenure  at  Transportation. 
Drew  gained  the  respect  of  Americans 
of  all  political  persuasions  for  his  cool- 
headed  handling  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers strike,  and  his  subsequent  plan 
to    restructure    and    modernize    that 
system.   Under   his  stewardship,   the 
Department  of  Transportation  relaxed 
many  of  the  burdensome  regulations 
on  cars  and  trucks,  and  on  Inner-clty 
buses,  which  had  hampered  the  effi- 
cient production  and  use  of  those  vehi- 
cles. His  final  legislative  contribution 
to    the    restoration   of   our   Nation's 
transportation  system  was  the  usher- 
ing through  Congress,  often  against 
hostile  opposition,  the  passage  of  the 
highway  gas  tax  blU.  The  benefits  of 
this  measure  will  be  evident  to  all 
users  of  America's  infrastructure  for 
years  to  come. 

Drew  Lewis  stated  at  the  time  that 
he  accepted  the  position  at  Transpor- 
tation that  he  would  serve  In  that  ca- 
pacity for  2  years,  at  which  time  he 
would  return  to  the  private  sector. 
President     Reagan     accepted     those 
terms,  realizing  that  the  financial  sac- 
rifice and  demands  on  personal  time 
that  public  service  requires.  Drew  now 
moves  to  a  new  challenge,  as  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Warner 
Amex    Cable    Communications.    Inc. 
Clearly.  It  Is  Warner  Amex  that  will 
gain,  but  I  suspect  that  given  Drew's 
commitment  to  his  country,  we  shaU 
find  him  making  contributions  to  the 
public  good,  in  the  future,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  political  field.  Already 
he  has  volunteered  to  help  with  the 
reelection  of  Ronald  Reagan.  In  that 
spirit  of  voluntarism  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  so  much  to  rekindle  in 
America. 

As  I  noted  earlier.  Drew  Lewis  pos- 
sesses a  dedication  to  public  service. 
This  Is  evident  outside  of  his  political 
contributions  through  his  membership 
on  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority 
and  on  the  board  of  managers  of  Hav- 
erford  College,  his  alma  mater.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Central  Schwenkfelder 
Church  in  Drew's  home  town  enjoyed 
his  guidance  when  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees. 

In  addition  to  knowing  Drew,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  company  and 
friendship  of  his  charming  wife  Mari- 
lyn, who  has  served  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia House  of  Representatives,  and 
their  fine  children;  Karen.  Andy  and 
Rusty.  As  Is  the  case  with  Drew,  the 
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members  of  hks  family  all  lead  happy 
and  productiv(  lives  in  their  own  right. 
Though  Wishington  is  losing  the 
talents  of  Disw  Lewis  for  the  time 
being,  I  am  hi  ppy  that  I.  for  one,  will 
certainly  not  pe  losing  his  friendship. 
My  wife  Nanc*  and  I  would  simply  like 
to  wish  Drew  and  Marilyn,  and  the 
Lewis  Children,  all  the  best  in  the 
world.  They  a  rtainly  deserve  it.« 
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Act  to  provide  adequate  levels  of  bene- 
fits which  are  adequately  financed.  It 
is  desperately  needed  by  more  than 
70,000  unemployed  railroad  workers.  I 
urge  its  speedy  consideration  and  wel- 
come my  colleagues  cosponsorship  of 
it. 

I  have  inserted  following  this  state- 
ment, a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced. 

Explanation  op  thk  Bill 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
2(a)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  to  increase  the  maximum  benefit 
payable  for  each  day  of  unemployment  or 
sicluiess  from  the  current  level  of  $25  per 
day  to  $35  per  day.  effective  with  benefit  pe- 
riods beginning  after  June  30.  1983. 

The  last  benefit  increase  was  provided  by 
Public  Law  94-92.  which  allowed  a  two-step 
increase  from  $12.70  to  $24  effective  July  1, 
1974.  and  again  to  $25  effective  July  1,  1976. 
Benefits  are  payable  for  a  maximum  of  10 
days  out  of  every  two-week  registration 
period  and.  therefore,  the  current  formula 
yields  a  maximum  of  $250  every  two  weeks. 
Since  the  last  increase  took  effect  in  1976. 
the  consumer  price  index,  using  1967  as  a 
base  year,  has  risen  from  170.5  in  1976  to 
272.3  in  1981  for  wage-clerical  workers  and 
to  272.4  for  all  urban  consumers.  In  the 
same  1976-1981  period,  the  earnings  of  the 
average  railroad  employee  has  risen  from 
$17,152  to  $26,471.  Yet  when  a  raUroad  em- 
ployee is  unemployed  or  is  unable  to  work 
due  to  sickness,  the  system  designed  to  re- 
place his  lost  income  currently  provides  the 
same  benefits  as  it  did  in  1976.  As  of  July 
1982,  of  52  United  States  jurisdictions  stud- 
ied, 71  percent  of  workers  nationwide  were 
covered  by  unemployment  systems  which 
provided  basic  benefits  to  the  wage  earner 
greater  than  those  provided  by  the  current 
level  of  maximum  benefits  provided  by  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
When  benefits  provided  under  state  pro- 
grams for  workers  with  dependents  are  com- 
pared to  the  maximum  level  of  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  the  figure  increases  to  75 
percent.  The  increase  of  the  daily  benefit  to 
$35  is  designed  to  bring  the  benefits  payable 
to  railroad  employees  into  line  with  the  na- 
tional average. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
2(c)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  provides 
that  a  qualified  employee  can  receive 
normal  unemployment  benefits  for  up  to  a 
maximum  of  130  days  during  a  particular 
benefit  year,  but  the  total  amount  of  such 
benefits  cannot  exceed  the  employee's  com- 
pensation of  the  base  year.  The  same 
maximums  are  applicable  to  the  receipt 
of  sickness  benefits.  Section  2(c)  currently 
provides  that  a  maximum  of  $775  of  earn- 
ings per  month  can  be  used  in  determining 
the  employee's  base  year  compensation. 
With  the  daily  benefit  increase  provided  by 
section  1  of  the  bill,  an  employee  would 
reach  the  limit  provided  by  section  2(c) 
much  more  rapidly  than  would  be  the  case 
at  the  $25  daily  rate  currently  in  effect.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  maximum  from  becom- 
ing more  of  a  limiting  factor  than  is  desired, 
the  bill  increases  the  amount  of  earnings 
that  will  be  considered  in  applying  the  base 
year  compensation  maximum  from  $775  a 
month  to  $1,085  a  month.  The  $1,085  figure 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  $775  as  does  the  pro- 
posed $35  maximum  benefit  rate  to  the  cur- 
rent $25  maximum.  This  amendment  would 
also  be  applicable  in  determining  base  year 
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compensation  for  purposes  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  employees  with  less  than 
10  years  of  railroad  service  as  would  be  pro- 
vided by  section  3  of  the  bill.  Extended  ben- 
efits payable  to  a  particular  employee  would 
be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  employee's 
base  year  compensation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
2(h)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  so  as  to  restore  extended  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  for  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers  who  have  less  than 
ten  years  of  railroad  employment.  Extended 
benefits  for  these  employees  were  eliminat- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  repeal  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  of  the  na- 
tional trigger  for  extended  benefits  which 
was  provided  for  in  section  203(d)  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  In- 
surance Compensation  Act  of  1970.  The  pay- 
ment of  extended  benefits  for  railroad  em- 
ployees with  ten  or  more  years  of  service 
was  not  affected  by  the  repeal  of  the  nation- 
al trigger,  but  section  2(h)(2)  of  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  specifi- 
cally incorporates  the  now  non-existent  na- 
tional trigger  as  the  trigger  for  the  payment 
of  extended  benefits  to  employees  with  less 
than  ten  years  of  service. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act, 
by  repealing  the  national  trigger,  did  not 
eliminate  extended  benefits  for  employees 
directly  covered  by  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970,  but  merely  changed  the  basis  for  the 
payment  of  such  benefits  to  be  solely  the 
level  of  unemployment  in  each  state  rather 
than  the  level  of  unemployment  nationally. 
Nevertheless,  due  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  national  trigger  by  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  extended  benefits 
were  inadvertently  eliminated  for  certain 
employees  by  repeal  of  this  provision. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  2(h)(2)  to 
provide  that  extended  benefits  would  be 
payable  when  the  level  of  unemployment  in 
the  railroad  industry  Is  equal  to  or  higher 
than  5  percent.  Thus,  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism for  unemployed  railroad  workers 
would  be  similar  to  that  now  applicable  to 
other  workers,  which  as  noted  above  Is 
based  on  the  level  of  unemployment  in  each 
state.  The  bill  provides  that  the  first  period 
of  high  unemployment  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  begun  on  April  1,  1983.  thus  permitting 
the  payment  of  extended  benefits  on  and 
after  that  date  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  had  the  national  trigger  not  been  elimi- 
nated there  would  have  been  a  period  of 
high  unemployment  in  effect  on  April  1, 
1983. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
8(a)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  to  increase  the  maximum  monthly 
wage  base  on  which  contributions  may  be 
assessed  from  $400  per  month  to  $2,400  per 
month.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Act  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  contribution  rate  to 
be  paid  by  employers  which  is  then  applied 
to  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  by  the 
employer  to  each  employee  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum wage  base  provided  in  that  section. 
The  contribution  rate  depends  on  the 
amount  of  the  balance  In  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act.  but  cannot  go 
above  8  percent.  In  recent  years,  the  benefit 
payments  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  have  exceeded  the  con- 
tribution under  section  8(a)  of  the  Act.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  contribution  rate  has 
been  at  the  8  percent  maximum.  As  a  result 
of  the  shortfall,  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  account  has  been  required  to  con- 
tinually borrow  from  the  Railroad  Retire- 


ment Account  pursuant  to  the  authority  to 
do  so  contained  In  section  10(d)  of  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  account  in 
recent  years  and  owing  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  was  in  excess  of 
$324,000,000  as  of  October  31.  1982. 

The  wage  base  on  which  contributions  are 
assessed  has  not  been  increased  since  It  was 
set  at  $400  a  month  in  1959,  despite  dramat- 
ic increases  in  actual  wages  paid  in  the  rail- 
road Industry  since  that  time.  The  bill 
would  remedy  the  shortfall  In  revenues  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  by  increasing 
the  wage  base  on  which  contributions  may 
be  assessed. 

Raising  the  wage  base  as  opposed  to  in- 
creasing the  maximum  contribution  rate 
would  also  serve  to  remedy  a  future  short- 
fall in  revenues  available  in  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  administration  fund 
for  the  administration  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act.  The  railroad 
unemployment  Insurance  administration 
fund  is  funded  by  recurring  appropriation 
of  0.5  percent  of  the  total  compensation  on 
which  contributions  are  assessed  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act.  Thus,  by  increasing  the 
compensation  base  on  which  contributions 
are  assessed,  the  bill  also  increases  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  deposited  in  the  rail- 
road unemployement  Insurance  administra- 
ton  fund.  With  the  compensation  base  in- 
creased to  $2,400  as  provided  by  section  4  of 
the  bill,  the  moneys  that  would  be  generat- 
ed by  the  current  0.5  percent  rate  for  depos- 
it in  the  administration  fund  would  exceed 
the  amount  that  is  required  to  pay  the  cost 
of  administering  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  Section  5  of  the  biU 
would  reduce  the  contribution  rate  for  de- 
posit in  the  administration  fund  from  the 
current  0.5  precent  to  0.25  percent. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  repeal  the  au- 
thority of  the  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance account  to  borrow  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  as  currently  provided 
under  section  10(d)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  The  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account  has,  in  recent  years, 
been  regularly  borrowing  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  and  as  of  October  31, 
1982,  owed  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count more  than  $324,000,000.  this  drain  on 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  has  con- 
tributed to  the  financial  problems  of  that 
Account  which,  it  is  now  projected,  faces  a 
shortfall  in  revenues,  if  borrowing  contin- 
ues, as  early  as  fiscal  year  1984.  Section  22 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  provides 
that  annuities  provided  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  must  be  reduced  In  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  benefit  paymenU  will 
exceed  funds  available  In  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  in  any  month  in  the  year. 
Thus,  borrowing  by  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account,  if  continued,  could 
require  a  reduction  in  railroad  retirement 
annuities  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

In  addition  to  aggravating  the  financial 
problems  facing  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  the  borrowing  authority,  in  effect, 
results  in  imposing  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
the  railroad  unemployment  and  sickness 
programs  on  railroad  employees,  since  taxes 
paid  by  employees  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  are  appropriated  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  which,  in 
turn,  loans  funds  to  the  unemployment  in- 
surance account.  Further,  if  borrowing  were 
to  continue  when  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Account  is  in  a  deficit  situation  necessitat- 
ing benefit  cuU,  cost  of  the  unemployment 
and  sickness  programs  would  be  partially 
borne  by  retirees. 
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While  the  bill  would  cut  off  borrowing  by 
the  unemployement  Insurance  account,  the 
mechanism  provided  in  section  10(d)  for  re- 
payment of  the  outstanding  balance,  with 
interest,  due  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count would  remain  In  effect  until  this  obli- 
gation has  been  repaid,* 
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HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OrCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  remedy 
in  many  States  some  potentially  seri- 
ous safety  hazards.  The  safety  prob- 
lems I  refer  to  stem  from  the  antiquat- 
ed U.S.  Army  ammunition  used  by 
State  transportation  agencies  in  their 
snow  avalanche  control  programs.  My 
bill  corrects  this  problem  by  simply 
making  available  higher  quality,  lesser 
risk  ammunition  for  use  in  avalanche 
control.  A  brief  recount  of  the  events 
leading  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
helps  to  explain  the  situation. 

In  my  home  Stote  of  California, 
snow  avalanches  in  the  high  Sierra 
Mountains  are  a  common  occurrence 
during  the  winter  seasons.  The  State 
department  of  transportation  (Cal- 
trans)  protects  the  State's  mountain 
highways  from  the  ravages  of  these 
avalanches  with  75  and  105  millimeter 
recoilless  rifles.  These  guns  have  tradi- 
tionally used  ammunition  that  was  in- 
directly acquired  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Last  fall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
made  an  important  decision  that  po- 
tentially cripples  the  ability  of  Cal- 
trans  to  keep  guard  against  these  ava- 
lanches. In  a  reversal  of  past  policy, 
the  Secretary  determined  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  approve  transfers  of 
aummunition  to  State  agencies. 

After  the  Secretary's  decision 
became  public  last  fall,  it  immediately 
became  apparent  that  alternative  ar- 
rangements would  have  to  be  made. 
This  ammunition  is  not  available  on 
the  commercial  market,  nor  are  suita- 
ble avalanche  control  guns  marketed 
in  the  private  sector.  Without  the 
Army  ammunition.  State  transporta- 
tion agencies  woul<i  soon  deplete  their 
existing  stocks  and  be  left  with  no 
means  of  protecting  their  mountain 
highways. 

In  October  1982,  my  staff  initiated 
discussions  with  Army  personnel  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  this  dilemma. 
Thanks  to  the  fine  cooperation  that  I 
have  received,  75-  and  105-millimeter 
ammunition  has  been  declared  surplus 
and  therefore  eligible  for  transfer  to 
State  transportation  agencies. 

However,  the  quality  of  this  surplus 
ammunition  is  poor.  The  detonators 
on  these  75-  and  105-millimeter  shells 
are  30  years  old  and  were  designed  to 
explode   the   shell   on   hard   impact. 
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When  used  on  soft  snow  banks,  the 
shells  have  proven  unreliable  and  ex- 
plode with  a  30-percent  dud  rate.  Be- 
sides being  expensive  to  use,  signifi- 
cant safety  hazards  are  associated 
with  this  high  dud  rate.  These  poten- 
tially explosive  shells  must  be  re- 
trieved, and  if  not  foimd  in  the  snow, 
are  left  to  be  foimd  during  the  spring 
ninoff.  State  transportation  agencies 
have  indicated  that  they  are  willing  to 
tolerate  these  risks  for  a  short  time, 
but  they  will  not  suffer  them  indefi- 
nitely. 

My  bill  rectifies  this  situation  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
make  nonsurplus  ammunition  avail- 
able, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  ap- 
proved non-Federal  entities  for  use  in 
avalanche-control  programs.  If  en- 
acted, this  bill  would  give  transporta- 
tion agencies  the  access  to  high  qual- 
ity ammunition  that  they  presently  do 
not  have.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Army  on  drafting  this  bill  and  am 
assured  they  will  support  it  when  for- 
mally asked  for  an  opinion.  This  non- 
controversial  bill  has  no  budgetary 
impact,  and  has  the  full  support  of  my 
own  State's  transportation  agency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
much-needed  legislation  and  earnestly 
hope  that  it  will  receive  the  prompt 
consideration  that  it  deserves.  The 
text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  the  needs  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  sell  ammunition  for  mili- 
tary weapons  which  are  used  for  avalanche- 
control  purposes  to  any  State  (or  entity  of  a 
State)  or  to  any  other  non-Federal  entity 
that  has  been  authorized  by  a  SUte  to  use 
those  weapons  In  that  State  for  avalanche- 
control  purposes.  Sales  of  ammunition 
under  this  Act  shall  be  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  ammunition  be  used  only  for  ava- 
lanche-control purposes.* 


WORLD  WAR  I  VETERAN 
PENSIONS 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OP  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  a  serv- 
ice pension  of  up  to  $150  a  month  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  for  cer- 
tain of  their  surviving  spouses.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  pension  the  veteran's 
annual  income  cannot  exceed  $10,000. 
The  legislation  is  directed  only  to 
those  loyal  servants  who  did  not  re- 
ceive job  preference,  educational  funds 
or  allowance  for  subsistence  of  self 
and  family  during  school  or  training 
period  and  free  hospital  care  as  did 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam. 
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(  K)MMERCE  ACT 


HOIt.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  f  OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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,he  North  American  Defense 


not  only  did  the  com- 
to  register  with  the  Inter- 
Service,  but  incredible  as 
with  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
and  Firearms  as  well.  As 
this  ponderous  procedure 
company  was  required 
( iver  6  months  and  more  than 
of  a  million  dollars  in  legal 
cleared  for  launch. 
I  have  introduced  simply 
the  regulatory  procedure 
a  single  point  of  con- 
the  Pederal  Government 
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for  applicants  wishing  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  launch  a  space  vehicle. 
Under  the  terns  of  this  bill,  this  single 
point  of  contact  would  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  facUiUting  all 
Federal  actions  pertinent  to  private 
sector  space  launches.  In  turn,  this 
single  point  of  contact  would  issue  a 
comprehensive  license  for  space  vehi- 
cle launchings  to  private  companies. 
This  bill  would  in  no  way  abrogate  our 
national  security  interests,  and  would 
certainly  result  in  an  efficient  and  less 
costly  procedure  for  regulating  private 
space  laimches. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  private 
sector  involvement  will  shape  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  space  effort  in 
the  years  ahead.  Already,  there  are  at 
least  six  companies  which  have  public- 
ly announced  their  intention  to  com- 
mercialize various  aspects  of  space 
launch  services. 

By  streamlining  the  regulatory  pro- 
cedure for  companies  involved  in  this 
activity,  this  bill  encourages  the  devel- 
opment of  new  enterprises  in  the 
space  field— not  by  subsidy  or  special 
treatment,  but  rather  by  opening  up 
new  opportunities  for  entrepreneurs. 
These  new  business  opportunities  can 
be  exploited  and  developed  by  small 
and  middle-size  business— businesses 
which  form  the  backbone  of  our  Amer- 
ican economy.  By  streamlining  the 
regulatory  procedure,  this  bill  also  en- 
courages the  creation  of  new  jobs,  for 
as  the  industry  grows,  so  does  the 
number  of  people  necessary  to  it. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  kindle  the 
spark  of  new  investment  in  America 
and  make  clear  our  commitment  to 
American  leadership  in  new  areas  of 
technology  and  industry. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  serve  to  en- 
courage the  kind  of  high  productivity 
which  we.  as  a  nation,  have  long  sup- 
ported. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  and  others  like 
it.  can  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
health  of  our  economy. 

We  must  not  limit  our  effort  in  re- 
building America  to  fixing  potholes 
and  decaying  bridges.  We  can,  through 
passage  of  this  legislation,  create  the 
conditions  necessary  for  building  a 
bridge  to  a  whole  new  frontier. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  building  the  bridge  to  a 
whole  new  frontier  by  supporting  this 
legislation.* 


SAVE  POUCE  LIVES— BAN  COP- 
KILLER  BULLETS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  reintroduced  a  bill,  H.R.  953.  to 
outlaw  cop-killer  bullets— armor-pierc- 
ing   handgun    ammunition    that   can 
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penetrate    the    bullet-resistant    vests 
worn  by  police. 

My  bill  would  ban  the  future  manu- 
facture, importation,  and  sale  of 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition, 
except  when  needed  for  law  enforce- 
ment or  military  use.  It  would  also 
provide  a  mandatory  1-to-lO-year 
prison  sentence  for  any  person  using 
these  bullets  in  a  crime. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
Today,  approximately  250.000  Ameri- 
can law  enforcement  officers  wear 
bullet  resistant  vests  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  that  figiire  is  steadily  growing. 
The  Justice  Department  reports  that 
some  400  police  lives  have  been  saved 
by  these  vests.  However,  these  same 
vests  are  totally  useless  against  a  small 
class  of  handgun  bullets  that  are  spe- 
cially made  to  pierce  metal. 

Tests  have  shown  that  the  most 
powerful  of  these  bullets  can  pene- 
trate the  equivalent  of  four  bullet- 
proof vests  in  a  single  shot.  A  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  report  issued 
last  year  identified  eight  different 
handgun  bullets  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing the  most  popular  police  vest. 

These  bullets  are  not  used  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  but  they  have  been 
used  by  criminals  to  shoot  and  kill 
police  officers.  My  bill  would  outlaw 
these  bullets,  but  would  in  no  way 
limit  the  availability  of  ammunition 
used  by  law-abiding  citizens. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  H.R.  953 
would  apply  only  to  armor-piercing 
handgun  bullets,  and  not  to  rifle  am- 
munition, which  soft  body  armor  was 
never  designed  to  stop  in  the  first 
place. 

Significantly  different  from  other 
handgun  ammunition,  the  armor- 
piercing  handgun  bullets  are  made  of 
extremely  hard  metals,  usually  steel 
or  brass,  and  they  travel  at  exception- 
ally high  speeds.  Conventional  hand- 
gim  bullets  are  slower  and  they  flatten 
out  on  impact  due  to  their  hollow 
point  and/or  soft  metal  composition, 
most  notably  lead. 

Ironically,  armor-piercing  handgim 
ammunition  was  originally  designed  to 
help  police,  particularly  when  shoot- 
ing at  automobiles.  However,  police  de- 
partments do  not  use  the  bullets  be- 
cause they  are  too  dangerous— not 
only  because  of  their  awesome  pene- 
tration capacity,  but  also  because  they 
pose  greater  ricochet  hazards  than  the 
more  conventional  ammunition  that 
usually  stops  at  the  first  object  it 
strikes.  Nevertheless,  these  bullets 
continue  to  be  made  and  sold. 

One  highly  respected  police  organi- 
zation, the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  told  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  last  year  that. 

We  can  find  no  legitimate  use  for  such 
(armor-plercing  handgun)  ammunition, 
either  in  or  out  of  law  enforcement. 

My  bill  was  first  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  New  York  City  Patrol- 
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mens  Benevolent  Association,  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  police  departments 
across  the  country.  In  addition,  it  has 
received  strong  words  of  support  from 
such  leading  police  organizations  as 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Police 
Officers,  the  International  Union  of 
Police  Associations,  and,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Since  I  first  authored  this  bill  a  year 
ago,  seven  States— Alabama,  Califor- 
nia. Illinois.  Kansas.  MinnesoU,  Okla- 
homa, and  Rhode  Island— have  adopt- 
ed their  own  laws  against  these  high- 
powered  handgun  bullets.  A  number  of 
localities,  including  Alexandria,  Va.. 
Brookhaven.  N.Y..  Broward  County. 
Pla..  Dade  County,  Fla.,  and  Louisville. 
Ky.,  have  taken  similar  action. 

Purther.  a  number  of  companies,  in- 
cluding Winchester— one  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  ammunition  manufactur- 
ers, have  stopped  making  and  selling 
armor-piercing  handgun  bullets. 

I  am  encouraged  by  these  responsi- 
ble actions.  However,  as  one  who  was 
wounded  10  times  during  my  23  years 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, I  strongly  believe  that  the  only 
effective  long-term  protection  for  our 
Nation's  528,000  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers is  a  Federal  ban  on  armor-piercing 
handgun  bullets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  police  officer 
knows  there  are  certain  risks  associat- 
ed with  the  difficult  task  of  fighting 
crime.  However,  those  risks  can  be 
minimized.  The  advent  of  soft  body 
armor  in  the  mid-1970's  was  a  major 
step  in  that  direction.  Now  we  can  do 
more— by  stopping  the  bullets  that 
soft  body  armor  cannot. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
working  for  the  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  important  meas- 
ure, the  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Protection  Act  of  1983.  The  lives  of 
our  Nation's  law  enforcement  officers 
may  depend  on  it.* 
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other  things,  a  revenue  enhancer,  a 
user  fee.  a  compliance  bill,  any 
number  of  things. 

Among  the  more  objectionable  as- 
pects of  this  nontax  increase  was  the 
imposition  of  excise  taxes  on  phone 
bills,  reduced  payments  for  medicare 
and  medicaid,  taxes  on  tip  payments, 
and  not  the  least,  withholding  on  all 
interest  and  dividends. 

It  is  this  last  provision  which  is  one 
of  the  must  troublesome.  By  the  impo- 
sition of  witholding  on  interest  and 
dividends,  the  Pederal  Government, 
and  this  administration,  has  made  a 
clear  implication  that  the  interest 
people  draw  on  their  savings  is  as 
much  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  that  of  the  individual 
saver. 

This  proposition  was  so  disconcertive 
that  it  provided  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons I  voted  against  the  bill  it  was  con- 
tained in  last  August  19.  Unfortunate- 
ly, those  who  thought  as  I  did  were 
not  able  to  prevail,  and  the  bill  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
September  3.  1982. 

In  the  few  months  since  its  passage, 
however,  more  and  more  people  have 
learned  about  the  real  effect  of  this 
legislation,  and  have  become  justifi- 
ably disturbed.  I  share  that  concern 
and  am  demonstrating  it  today  by  the 
introduction  of  legislation  to  repeal 
the  withholding  of  taxes  on  interest 
and  dividends. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  an  origi- 
nal idea.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
contact  with  our  constituents  all  real- 
ize the  terrible  mistake  that  was  made 
last  year,  and  I  expect  a  number  of  ini- 
tiatives to  correct  it.  Indeed,  a  number 
of  bills  to  repeal  this  provision  have  al- 
ready been  introduced.  I  introduce 
this  bill  to  reinforce  the  justifiably 
popular  demand  that  we  take  this 
action,  and  take  it  immediately.* 


REPEAL  WITHHOLDING  TAXES 
ON  INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
*  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  administration  belatedly  recog- 
nized the  excesses  it  had  gone  to  in  its 
"economic  recovery  program."  it 
scrambled  to  find  some  way  to  at  least 
partially  offset  the  tremendous  reve- 
nue losses  it  had  built  into  the  Pederal 
system.  As  a  result  of  that  bill.  H.R. 
4961,  was  loaded  down  with  a  grab  bag 
of  clever  ideas  to  recoup  some  of  the 
lost  revenue.  This  was  not.  of  course, 
described  as  a  tax  increase  since  the 
administration  does  not  like  tax  in- 
creases. Instead  it  was  called,  among 


SAINT  CROIX  ISLAND 
INTERNA-nONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
*  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  reintroduce  legislation 
designating  St.  Croix  Island,  located  at 
the  boundary  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  Canada,  as  an  internation- 
al historic  site.  This  legislation,  co- 
sponsored  by  Congressman  McKer- 
NAN.  would  recognize  the  cultural  and 
historical  importance  of  the  island  to 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
and  would  broaden  its  current  status 
as  a  national  monument. 

In  1604  a  group  of  150  French  set- 
tlers led  by  explorers  Champlain  and 
Sieur  de  Monts  settled  St.  Croix 
Island,  which  is  considered  the  first 
European  settlement  in  the  northern 
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half  of  North  America.  They  landed  at 
an  island  covered  by  firs,  birches, 
maples,  and  oaks  which  de  Monts 
named  "St.  Croix"  because  of  the 
cross  formed  by  two  long  coves  just 
above  the  island.  Two  of  the  expedi- 
tion's ships  returned  to  France  for  re- 
inforcements, while  79  settlers  re- 
mained to  settle  the  island.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  nearly  half  had  perished 
from  the  harsh  weather  and  lack  of 
food.  A  later  search  for  a  more  hospi- 
table site  led  the  settlers  across  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Port  Royal.  The  St. 
Croix  site  was  abandoned,  although 
Port  Royal  settlers  occasionally  re- 
turned to  visit  the  island. 

In  1796,  the  United  States-Canadian 
Boundary  Commission— an  outgrowth 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  ended  the 
American  Revolutionary  War— placed 
the  island  on  the  U.S.  side.  In  subse- 
quent years  the  island  was  used  as  a 
neutral  meeting  place  for  British  and 
American  officials  during  the  War  of 
1812,  as  a  lighthouse  station,  and  as  a 
private  farm. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  site  to  Canada  and  to  the  United 
States.  Congress  authorized  the  St. 
Croix  Island  National  Monument  in 
1949.  The  monument  is  administered 
by  the  superintendent  of  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park  in  Bar  Harbour,  and  noth- 
ing in  this  legislation  would  affect  its 
status  as  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system. 

More  recently,  in  1981  Canada  and 
the  United  States  dedicated  an  inter- 
pretive shelter  on  St.  Croix  Island  at 
Red  Beach.  Maine,  and  in  the  near 
future.  New  Brunswick  will  build  a 
similar  shelter  on  the  opposite  shore 
to  explain  the  first  settlement  on  St. 
Croix  Island. 

In  1965  Canada  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Campobello  Island  in 
New  Brunswick  as  part  of  our  com- 
memoration of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  now  cooperate  with  Canada  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
island  to  Canadian  history,  as  well  as 
its  significance  to  my  State's  sizable 
Franco-American  and  Acadian  popula- 
tion. ,  , 
A  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

H  J.  Res.  106 
Joint    resolution    redesignating    the    Saint 
Croix  Island  National  Monument  in  the 
Stole  of  Maine  as  the  'Saint  Croix  Island 
International  Historic  Site" 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  in  the  summer  of  1604  a  small 
French  expedition  led  by  Sieur  de  Monts  es- 
toblished  the  first  European  settlement  in 
the  northern  half  of  North  America  on 
what  is  now  known  as  Saint  Croix  Island  lo- 
cated on  the  Saint  Croix  River  in  the  Stole 
of  Maine:  _    ,„^„ 

Whereas  under  the  Act  of  June  8.  1949. 
portions  of  Saint  Croix  Island  of  historical 
Importance  were  acquired  by  the  United 
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ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


or  CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  I  OUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

TTiur  tday,  January  27,  1983 
MA  raUI. 


s<lf- 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Pre^dent  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
st birthday,  it  is  most  ap- 
that    legislation    be    intro- 
a(  Idress  the  architectural  and 
barriers    which    so    often 
ability  of  America's  dis- 
darticipate  fully  in  our  Na- 
President  Roosevelt  and  his 
struggle  against  the  physical 
of    polio    personifies    the 
reliance  which  this  legis- 
to  foster. 
Congres^en  Boner,  Ford,  and  I  are 
a  comprehensive  legisla- 
to  help  relieve  the  uncon- 
financial  burdens  so  often 
with  providing  disabled  per- 
the  opportunity  to  live  and 
of  traditional  in- 
settings.  We  propose  that 
with  the  elimination 
and    transportation 
the  handicapped  and  el- 
c^ductible  from  a  taxpayer's 
purposes  of  Federal  tax- 
,  our  recommendations 
the  double  personal  tax  ex- 
disabled  persons  who  need 
in  the  form  of  attendant 
or   medical    devices   in 
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order  to  be  employable.  This  latter 
provision  is  modeled  on  the  current 
double  exemption  afforded  to  blind 
and  aged  individuals. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  invite  the  full 
participation  of  our  disabled  citizens 
in  the  work  force  and  to  benefit  from 
their  contribution,  we  must  realize 
that  expenses  incurred  in  fostering 
such  employment  must  be  shared  by 
the  entire  Nation.  Assistance  in  the 
form  of  tax  relief  is  our  suggestion,  for 
the  Federal  Tax  Code  has  been  used 
historically  to  address  such  common 
interest.  It  is  reasonable  to  allow  busi- 
nesses who  undertake  site  alteration 
to  improve  access  to  the  elderly  and 
the  disabled  the  opportunity  to  deduct 
costs  up  to  $100,000  for  such  improve- 
ments. To  assist  businesses  in  their 
long-term  planning  needs,  we  recom- 
mend that  this  deduction  be  made  a 
permanent  provision  of  our  laws.  Like- 
wise it  is  reasonable  to  allow  a  taxpay- 
er a  deduction  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  making  a  principal  residence 
accessible  to  a  disabled  member  of  the 
taxpayer's  family.  Currently  such 
costs  are  not  deductible  until  the  sale 
of  the  home  when  such  expenditures 
are  excluded  from  capital  gains.  For  a 
family  suffering  the  financial  hard- 
ship of  an  unexpected  disabling  ill- 
ness, this  assistance  is  neither  timely 
nor  beneficial. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  indicate  that  the 
average  expense  of  catastrophically 
disabled  persons  for  the  provision  of 
attendant  services  is  annually  $3,548 
and  for  annual  extra  employment-re- 
lated expenses  $912.  It  is  special  em- 
ployment costs  such  as  these  which  we 
suggest  would  be  covered  by  the 
double  personal  exemption  that  we 
recommend  today.  This  double  exemp- 
tion would  serve  as  a  beneficial  finan- 
cial help  for  the  disabled  who  seek  em- 
ployment. 

One  of  the  great  traditions  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  administration  was 
the  annual  celebration  of  his  birthday, 
for  this  day  was  dedicated  to  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  eventual 
conquest  of  all  disabling  diseases.  On 
January  30,  1941,  in  his  birthday  ad- 
dress to  the  American  people.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said: 

We  believe  in  and  insist  on  the  right  of 
the  helpless.  •  •  •  the  weak,  and  •  •  •  the 
crippled  eversrwhere  to  play  their  part  in 
life— and  survive. 

The  passage  of  42  years  has  neither 
tarnished  nor  diminished  this  convic- 
tion.* 


January  27,  1983 

PARRIS  CITES  NEWSWEEK 
ARTICLE  ON  WORLD  ECONOMY 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  Newsweek  magazine  concern- 
ing the  desperate  condition  of  the 
world  economy  indicated  the  challenge 
is  not  simply  economic  but  that  the 
very  survival  of  free  societies  is  at 
stake. 

In  this  article,  the  statement  was 
made  that— 

No  single  American  initiative  would  more 
effectively  reverse  the  deterioration  of  the 
Western  Alliance  than  a  call  for  a  coordinat- 
ed program  to  insure  the  general  economic 
expansion  of  the  free  world. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  encourage 
a  sound  political  evolution  in  the  de- 
veloping coimtries  than  the  hope  they 
may  share  soon  in  renewed  economic 
growth  and  nothing  would  more  effec- 
tively strengthen  America's  hand  with 
our  global  adversaries  than  the  assur- 
ance that  the  democratic  world  has 
dedicated  itself  to  the  recovery  of  its 
own  economic  strength. 

I  am  confident  no  knowledgeable  ob- 
server can  disagree  with  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  those  statements. 

The  United  States,  by  relying  in 
recent  years  on  a  monetary  policy  that 
resulted  in  high  interest  rates  to  fight 
inflation,  has  boosted  demands  for  the 
dollar.  The  consequence  was  to  drain 
the  world's  liquidity,  reduce  global  in- 
vestment and  weaken  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  products  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
keep  these  observations  in  mind  in  the 
coming  session  as  the  Congress  deals 
with  the  critical  problem  of  strength- 
ening the  international  monetary 
system  which  is  clearly  a  precondition 
to  world  economic  recovery.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DREW  LEWIS.  SEC- 
RETARY OF  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  good  friend  and  valuable 
public  servant.  Drew  Lewis,  who  is 
leaving  his  post  as  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation after  2  years  of  exemplary 
service  to  this  Nation. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, and  Tourism.  I  have  had 
the  great  privilege  of  working  closely 
with  Secretary  Lewis  on  many  issues 
of  importance  to  this  Nation.  I  have 
never  met   a  member  of  any  Presi- 
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dent's  Cabinet  so  willing  to  work  with 
Members  of  Congress  on  legislative 
matters.  A  thoughtful,  fairminded 
man.  Secretary  Lewis  has  made  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  effect  agree- 
ments on  thorny  issues.  There  is  no 
better  example  of  Drew's  ability  in 
this  area  than  in  the  negotiations  over 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposal 
to  dismantle  Conrail.  the  federally 
subsidized  railroad  corporation  operat- 
ing in  the  Northeast  United  States. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  op- 
posed this  course  worked  many  hours 
with  Secretary  Lewis  to  perfect  a  com- 
promise which  permitted  the  sale  of 
the  railroad  to  the  private  sector  as  a 
single  system. 

This  was  just  one  of  many  difficult 
issues  in  Drew's  tenure  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  The  difficulties  with 
our  Nation's  rail  and  highway  trans- 
portation systems,  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers strike  in  1981  and  the  automo- 
bile industry  problems  have  been 
among  the  major  issues  during  his  2 
years  in  the  administration.  Drew's 
personal  and  professional  qualities 
have  been  of  enormous  importance  in 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  surely  miss  work- 
ing with  Secretary  Lewis  during  the 
98th  Congress.  However.  I  wish  him 
the  very  best  in  his  new  position  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Warner  Amex  Cable  Communica- 
tions. Inc.  His  forceful  and  effective 
presence  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
will  be  missed  by  all  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  over  the  past  2 
years.* 


IS  AID  PRACTICING 
CENSORSHIP? 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times 
it  is  the  seemingly  smallest  decisions 
an  agency  makes  which  bring  to  the 
surface  of  public  attention  important 
questions  of  public  policy.  Last  Decem- 
ber, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment terminated,  without  expla- 
nation, a  grant  for  "International 
Family  Planning  Perspectives,"  a  jour- 
nal published  by  the  Alan  Guttmacher 
Institute  and  supported  by  the  Agency 
since  1978. 

This  decision  has  sparked  an  intense 
debate  in  the  press  about  whether  the 
agency  is  practicing  censorship  or 
merely  eliminating  wasteful  publica- 
tions. I.  for  one,  believe  there  is  much 
more  to  this  than  just  the  funding  of 
one  professional  journal.  The  follow- 
ing three  editorials— a  column  by  John 
Lofton  in  the  January  12  Washington 
Times,  and  editorials  in  the  January 
24  New  York  Times  and  January  25 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  clearly  repre- 
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sent  the  different  points  of  view  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  that 
these  articles  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  to 
read  these  pieces  and  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  12. 
19831 
John  LorroN's  Journal:  Sodnd  of  Whistle 
A  Little  Bit  Off  Key 
The  leak  gushes  forth  from  a  dedicated 
Reaganite  whistleblower:  there's  treason  at 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
AID'S  Deputy  Administrator  Jay  Morris— 
supposedly  at  odds  with  the  president's  goal 
of  eliminating  or  reducing  unnecessary  and 
low-priority    publications— is    allegedly    at- 
tempting to  overturn  a  decision  by  his  agen- 
cy's Communications  Review  Board.  The  de- 
cision is  an  excellent  one  and  it  Is  to  deny 
the  Alan  Buttmacher  Institute  $364,143  in 
federal  tax  dollars  to  bankroll  its  publica- 
tion.   •International  Family  Planning  Per- 
spectives (IPPP)." 

Morris  is  said  to  have  caved-in  under  pres- 
sure from  Dr.  Sharon  Camp,  vice  president 
of  the  Population  Crisis  Committee.  And 
Morris  Is  said  to  favor  "stacking"  AlD's 
Review  Board  so  that  it  will  render  decisions 
more  to  his  liking. 

But  an  investigation  reveals  that  while 
there  has  been  no  treason,  Morris  has  not 
been  as  toughmlnded  as  he  might  have 
been.  And  thus  it  is  understandable  why 
some  people  knowledgeable  about  this 
matter,  believe  he  has  undermined  the  au- 
thority of  AID'S  review  board. 

In  an  Interview.  Morris  denied  that  he  is 
trying  to  get  his  review  board  to  take  an- 
other look  at  its  decision  regarding  the 
IFPP  publication.  In  fact.  Morris- who  says 
he  has  the  unilateral  authority  to  reverse 
his  board's  decision— says  he  has  no  plans  to 
do  so  and  backs  the  board's  ruling.  The 
review  board  cut  off  the  IPPP's  funding  for 
several  compelling  reasons: 

It's  cost  is  exhorbitant  when  compared  to 
similar  publications. 

Of  the  170  countries  receiving  the  IPPP, 
only  67  are  recipients  of  AID  development 
funds.  Eleven  of  those  170  countries  are 
Soviet  puppet  states  and  thus  ineligible  to 
get  such  a  publication  under  the  law. 

About  50  percent  of  the  IPPP's  intended 
audience  cannot  read  it  since  it  is  written  In 
English. 

The  review  board  already  has  okayed 
some  25  population  pamphlets  and  periodi- 
cals at  a  cost  of  over  $1.5  million. 

The  IFPP  publication  was  found  to  be 
"clearly  inconsistent"  with  AID'S  policy  for- 
bidding the  advocacy  of  abortion  as  an  ac- 
ceptable means  of  birth  control. 

Morris  tells  me  that  even  though  he  sup- 
ports the  de-funding  of  the  IFPP  publica- 
tion, he  did  tell  Dr.  Jarrett  Clinton,  a  ca- 
reerist who  heads  AID'S  Office  of  Popula- 
tion and  Health,  that  if  he  wanted  to  appeal 
the  review  board's  decision  he  would  have  to 
go  back  to  the  board.  Morris  says  he  told 
Clinton  (who  has  Just  resigned)  that  he 
would  hate  to  demonstrate  that  (a)  $364,143 
In  savings  could  be  found  elsewhere,  and  (b) 
the  boards  other  objections  would  have  to 
be  dealt  with.  As  it  turns  out.  Dr.  Clinton 
has  informed  Morris  that  he  does  not  plan 
to  appeal  the  de-fundlng  of  the  IFPP.  And 
he  (Morris)  says  he  does  not  plan  to  request 
a  re-hearing  on  this  matter. 

Morris  also  says  that  yes,  he  does  believe 
the  review  board  should  be  altered  to  in- 
clude technical  experts  on  health  and  agrl- 
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culture  because  these  are  two  principal 
areas  where  AID  funds  the  most  publica- 
tions. And  yes.  he  says,  he  did  talk  with  Dr. 
Camp  about  the  possible  de-fundlng  of  the 
IFPP  publication,  but  he.  "doesn't  remem- 
ber" what  was  said.  Morris  denies  however 
that  Dr.  Camp  tried  to  get  him  to  Influence 
the  review  board's  decision. 

I  am  convinced,  for  what  it's  worth,  that 
Morris  supports  the  decision  of  his  review 
board  to  remove  the  snout  of  at  least  one 
Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  hog  from  the 
public  trough.  And  for  this,  he  deserves 
praise.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Morris 
can  justifiably  be  criticized  for  not  making 
his  position  crystal  clear.  He  should  not 
have  told  Dr.  Clinton  how  to  attempt  to 
undo  the  review  board's  decision.  Instead. 
Morris  should  have  told  Dr.  Clinton  that 
the  t>oard's  decision  was  a  good  one  and  that 
he  (Dr.  Clinton)  should  forget  about  an 
appeal. 

True,  this  would  not  be  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  The  pro-abortion,  pro-population  con- 
trol special  interests  are  strong  at  AID. 
strong  in  Washington  and  strong  on  Capitol 
Hill.  But.  the  sooner  this  crew  realizes  that 
under  the  Reagan  administration  business 
will  no  longer  be  conducted  as  usual,  then 
the  sooner  my  over-worked  and  bleary-eyed 
Reaganite  whistle-blowers  can  move  on  to 
matter  even  more  pressing  and  In  need  of 
exposure.  Because,  as  It  stands  now— sad  to 
say— there  are  many,  many  more  things 
about  which  whistles  should  be  blown  than 
there  are  whistleblowers  to  blow  their  whis- 
tles. 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Jan.  24,  19831 
A  Monkey  Wrench  for  Family  Planning 

Since  1978,  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Insti- 
tute, under  a  grant  from  the  Federal 
Agency  for  International  Development,  has 
been  publishing  and  distributing  Interna- 
tional Family  Planning  Perspectives,  a  quar- 
terly that  goes  to  about  25.000  family  plan- 
ning workers  around  the  world.  All  are  on 
an  A.I.D.-approved  list  and  most  work  In 
countries  that  are  actual  or  potential  recipi- 
ents of  American  development  assistance. 

For  its  recipients,  who  disseminate  family 
planning  information,  the  publication  is  an 
Invaluable  way  to  keep  up  with  the  field. 
The  articles  are  in  English,  but  followed  by 
French  and  Spanish  synopses.  The  A.I.D. 
subsidy  Is  essential  to  the  journal's  survival; 
soliciting  subscriptions  from  a  third-world 
audience  U  costly  and  futile,  and  the  quar- 
terly has  no  advertising.  Yet  that  subsidy  is 
now  In  jeopardy;  over  the  objections  of  its 
own  Office  of  Population,  the  A.I.D.  Com- 
munications Review  Board  wants  to  cancel 
the  journal's  grant. 

The  review  board's  case  against  the  publi- 
cation is  hard  to  make  out.  Richard  Miller, 
the  board's  chairman,  says  journal  funding 
is  exorbitant  when  compared  with  that  of 
A.I.D.'s  In-house  publication.  Horizons.  But 
he  is  comparing  apples  and  oranges:  Per- 
spectives is  a  journal  of  scientific  research. 
Horizons  a  kind  of  house  organ. 

Mr.  Miller  also  questions  the  wisdom  of 
sending  a  journal  written  in  English  to  a 
mostly  foreign  audience.  He  neglects  to 
mention  that  a  Spanish  edition  was  termi- 
nated last  year  or  the  addition  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  synopses. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Miller  says,  the  board 
has  judged  the  journal  to  be  "clearly  incon- 
sistent" with  Administration  and  A.I.D. 
policy  on  abortion.  But  he  doesn't  explain 
that  the  board  specifically  criticized  only 
two  articles.  One  assessed  the  consequences 
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macher  Institute's  grant  and  continue  the 
publication  of  this  viUl  international  jour- 
nal. Congressmen  can  apply  pressure  on 
AID  to  reverse  its  mistaken  course.  Time  is 
running  out  for  the  magazine,  so  action  is 
needed  now.« 
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19831 
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HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSrV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  65th  commemoration 
of  Ukrainian  Independence,  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  injustice  and  in- 
equity being  meted  out  to  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine.  For  too  long,  this  non- 
Soviet  territory  has  been  held  captive 
within  the  U.S.S.R.— an  entire  nation 
victimized  by  the  repressive  internal 
policies  of  Soviet  leaders. 

The  flagrant  persecution  and  impris- 
onment of  Ukraine  citizens  for  their 
attempts  to  exercise  elemental  hiunan 
rights  again  focuses  the  world's  spot- 
light on  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, the  Soviet  Constitution,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spontaneous 
formation  in  1976  of  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Accords  af- 
firmed once  more  that  the  desire  for 
freedom  cannot  be  conquered.  Insofar 
as  injustice  continues  to  exist,  there 
too  exists  the  human  spirit  that 
cannot  and  will  not  be  cnished. 

We  honor  these  Ukrainian  people 
who  do  not  cease  to  hope  and  fight  for 
basic  human  rights,  even  in  the  midst 
of  blatent  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  is  alive  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of 
Ukrainians  today.  Let  us  renew  our  de- 
termination never  to  forget  the  strug- 
gles of  these  oppressed  people,  and 
pledge  to  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to 
put  an  end  to  the  plight  of  those 
Ukrainians  who  have  been  persecuted 
for  attempts  to  assert  their  rights.  The 
more  public  attention  brought  to 
these  unjust  actions,  the  greater  hope 
of  a  recovery.  If,  however,  they  who 
have  been  rebuked  or  imprisoned  for 
their  courageous  vigilance  see  little 
progress  in  retribution,  let  us  assure 
them  of  our  continued  support. 

Today,  we  as  free  Americans,  stand 
solemnly  aware  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  our  most  basic  freedoms  the  very 
backbone  of  human  existence.  We 
cannot  cease  to  promote  and  encour- 
age respect  for  human  rights.  We 
stand  together  with  these  Ukrainian 
people  in  the  commitment  to  help  the 
oppressed  and  the  persecuted.  Our 
prayers  are  behind  them,  and  our  sup- 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OP  VA 
ADMINISTRATOR'S  DECISIONS 

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PtJERTO  HICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  allow 
judicial  review  of  decisions  made  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration remains  the  only  major  Feder- 
al agency  whose  administrative  deci- 
sions are  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  legislation  provides  for  addition- 
al, long  overdue  guarantees  of  due 
process  to  oiu*  veterans  claimants. 
Under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  a 
claimant  aggrieved  by  a  VA  decision  is 
left  without  any  further  recourse.  The 
enormous  volume  of  applications  for 
benefits  reviewed  annually  by  the  VA 
and  the  thousands  reversed  in  appeal 
within  the  same  agency  suggests  the 
possibility  that  injustices  may  occur. 

Given  the  critical  need  for  VA  bene- 
fits that  many,  if  not  all  veterans 
claimants  have,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  establish  the  necessary  safeguards 
to  avoid  possible  infringements  upon 
the  rights  of  any  eligible  deserving 
veteran.  This  bill  aims  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
securing  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  in  giving  greater  meaning  to  the 
concept  of  due  process  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.* 


REPEAL  INTEREST  AND  DIVI- 
DEND WITHHOLDING-SUP- 
PORT  THE  HONEST  AMERICAN 
SAVERS  RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  how  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  had  to  stand  in  the  lines  in 
the  financial  institutions  back  home  in 
their  districts?  How  many  have  had  to 
hassle  through  the  paperwork  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  IRS  directives? 
How  many  have  tried  to  find  the  IRS 
form  to  claim  exemption  from  the  new 
burdens  placed  on  taxpayers  and  their 
financial  institutions?  How  many  have 
had  to  reduce  their  expenditures  and 
standard  of  living  in  planning  for  the 
new  withholding  that  goes  into  effect 
later  this  year? 

My  guess  is  that  not  one  of  us  here 
today  has  had  to  go  through  this  exer- 
cise. Not  one  of  us  has  had  to  break  the 
bad  news  to  the  "Uttle  guys"  who  have 
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small  savings  accovmts— the  retired 
Americans,  the  poor,  and  others  living 
on  a  fixed  income. 

Those  of  us  here  do  not  have  to  bear 
the  expense  of  implementing  a  new 
paperwork  nightmare  which  will  cost 
banks,  thrifts,  credit  unions,  and  divi- 
dend paying  corporations  millions  of 
dollars  this  year  and  every  year  to 
come.  This  cost  will,  of  course,  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  through 
higher  fees,  and  reduced  income.  This, 
on  top  of  the  reduction  in  income  that 
will  result  from  losing  the  compound- 
ing effect  on  the  withheld  amounts. 

Once  again,  the  Congress  has 
changed  our  tax  laws  with  the  appear- 
ance of  good  intentions— forcing 
cheaters  to  comply  with  our  tax  laws. 
But  the  Congress  has  done  this  by 
placing  an  outrageous  burden  on  the 
97.6  percent  of  American  investors 
who  honestly  and  fully  report  their  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  to  the  IRS. 
Congress  is  punishing  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  American  taxpayers— who 
are  honest  Americans— for  the  sins  of 
a  few.  Can  we  as  a  Congress  counte- 
nance this?  I  think  not. 

Withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  should  never  have  been 
enacted  and  the  time  has  come  to 
repeal  this  onerous  new  requirement 
before  it  gets  worse. 

Today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  1051, 
the  Honest  American  Savers  Relief 
Act.  It  will  undo  the  legislative 
damage  we  did  last  year  in  passing  the 
withholding  provisions  of  TEFRA,  the 
so-called  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982,  This  bill  has 
the  support  of  banks,  thrift  institu- 
tions, credit  unions  and  other  invest- 
ment media  throughout  our  economy. 
And  more  important,  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  honest  Americans  all  across 
our  country. 

I  solicit  your  cosponsorship  and  sup- 
port.* 


RESTORING  CERTAIN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  the  President  and  the  Congress 
broke  a  longstanding  contract  with 
the  American  people.  In  order  to  fi- 
nance a  tax  bonanza  for  the  wealthy 
and  an  unprecedented  military  build- 
up, the  administration  steamrolled 
through  Congress  massive  cuts  in  the 
program  most  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  our  elderly  and  their  families- 
social  security.  Through  this  action, 
the  Reagan  administration  and  its 
supporters  in  Congress  exhibited  a 
complete  disregard  for  the  well-being 
of  our  Nation's  elderly  and  disabled, 
and  for  the  social  security  contract 
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that  has  been  paid  for  by  American 
workers  and  honored  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  redress 
this  victimization  of  American  fami- 
lies. Today,  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion to  restore  four  of  the  benefits 
that  were  cut  under  the  1981  Reconcil- 
iation Act.  Specifically,  the  bills  would 
restore  the  minimum  benefit  for  new 
and  future  recipients,  student  benefits, 
the  lump  sum  death  benefit  for  all 
beneficiaries,  and  the  mother's  and  fa- 
ther's benefit  for  those  caring  for  chil- 
dren under  age  18. 

After  the  tremendous  public  outcry 
against  the  elimination  of  the  $122 
minimiun  benefit,  the  Congress  voted 
to  restore  this  benefit  only  to  those  el- 
igible for  it  prior  to  the  end  of  1981. 
We  failed  to  reinstate  this  critical  ben- 
efit for  equally  deserving  individuals, 
who  by  fate  of  birth,  reach  age  62 
after  December  1981.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  the  tremendous  pain  that 
we  will  cause  beneficiaries  who  receive 
reduced  benefits  because  of  this  cut. 
Last  year  alone,  nearly  100.000  elderly 
persons  were  denied  the  minimum 
benefit.  These  individuals  are  pre- 
dominantly women,  who  worked  for 
low  wages  or  who  took  time  out  of  the 
paid  labor  force  to  raise  children,  and 
who  have  little  else  to  count  on  for 
their  livelihood.  These  recipients  are 
most  vulnerable  to  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation, the  pain  of  hunger  and  sick- 
ness, and  the  depression  of  inadequate 
housing.  After  a  lifetime  of  work, 
these  individuals  deserve  better.  It  is 
concern  for  these  elderly  citizens  that 
will  hopefully  motivate  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  minimum  ben- 
efit. 

The  second  bill  that  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing, reinstates  the  social  security  stu- 
dent benefit.  This  benefit  compensates 
dependent  children  attending  college 
or  vocational  school  for  loss  of  income 
due  to  the  death,  retirement,  or  dis- 
ability of  their  parents.  It  helps  equal- 
ize educational  opportimities  for  those 
students  who  cannot  rely  on  their  par- 
ents for  support  during  these  critical 
few  years.  Workers  across  this  coun- 
try, who  have  earned  this  Insurance, 
recognize  and  appreciate  its  value  in 
safeguarding  the  educational  and  em- 
ployment future  of  their  children. 

The  Reagan  cutback  in  this  benefit 
will  reduce  or  eliminate  protection  for 
over  600,000  students  in  1983.  On  the 
average,  students  receive  $3,000  a  year 
from  this  portion  of  social  security. 
For  the  most  part,  these  reductions  in- 
flict tremendous  hardships  on  those 
least  able  to  overcome  them.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves;  80  percent  of 
student  beneficiaries  are  eligible  be- 
cause one  or  both  partners  are  de- 
ceased or  disabled.  In  1977.  70  percent 
of  the  recipients  of  this  program  came 
from  families  whose  income  was  less 
than  $15,000.  Moreover,  program  re- 
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ciplents  are  more  likely  to  be  minori- 
ties, come  from  bluecoUar  back- 
grounds, and  work  part-time  or  sum- 
mers while  attending  school.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake— this  benefit  cut  seri- 
ously imperils  the  possibility  that 
these  children,  may  already  beset  with 
tragic  family  situations,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  better  themselves  by 
furthering  their  education. 

The  President  claims  that  these  stu- 
dents will  be  adequately  compensated 
for  this  loss  of  income  security  by 
other  student  aid  programs.  However, 
the  administration  conveniently  fails 
to  explain  that  other  student  assist- 
ance programs  have  suffered  tremen- 
dous cuts  and  are  targeted  for  further 
reductions  in  1984.  The  hard  truth  is 
that  other  programs  caimot  substitute 
for  the  critically  depleted  resources 
that  resvilt  from  this  unfair  cut.  For 
the  sake  of  these  children,  our  great- 
est hope  for  the  future,  I  urge  that 
Congress  take  prompt  action  on  this 
bill  to  restore  this  needed  benefit. 

Third.  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
to  restore  the  lump-sum  death  benefit 
in  all  cases.  Under  the  1981  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  this  $255  benefit  has  been  re- 
stricted to  death  cases  where  there  is  a 
surviving  spouse  or  dependent  child. 
In  other  words,  this  benefit  is  no 
longer  payable  to  other  family  mem- 
bers, such  as  a  sister,  aimt,  grandpar- 
ent, or  independent  child,  who  assume 
responsibility  for  burial  expenses.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  this  benefit  will  be 
denied  in  over  785,000  cases  each  year. 
This  small,  but  important  benefit, 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
security  program  since  its  Inception  in 
1935.  It  helps  ease  the  burden  of  the 
high  costs  of  fimerals  and  contributes 
to  the  peace  of  mind  of  workers  who 
view  this  sum  as  critical  to  financing  a 
dignified  burial.  And  sadly,  for  many 
workers,  the  death  benefit  is  the  only 
return  paid  on  their  lifetime  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  security  system.  This 
cut  is  a  shameful  way  to  penalize 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  final  bill  that  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing would  restore  benefits  paid  either 
to  a  mother  or  father  caring  for  an  en- 
titled child  up  to  age  18.  The  1981  Rec- 
onciliation Act  provides  for  this  bene- 
fit only  through  the  child's  16th  birth- 
day. This  cut  is  but  another  example 
of  the  unjustified  whittling  away  of 
social  security's  protection  for  families 
of  disabled,  retired,  or  deceased  work- 
ers raising  dependent  children.  Most 
youngsters,  age  16  to  18.  are  complet- 
ing their  high  school  education  and 
depend  on  their  parents  to  support 
them.  According  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  by  1984  over  200.000 
parents  caring  for  youngsters  in  this 
age  bracket  will  lose  this  critical  assist- 
ance. Once  again,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  effort  to  rein- 
state this  benefit. 
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Across  ths  country,  senior  citizens 
and  workers  and  their  families  have 
expressed  outrage  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  have  ignored  the 
social  secuiity  compact  and  robbed 
thousands  <f  families  of  the  benefits 
they  have  €  turned.  Poll  after  poll  indi- 
cates that  the  American  people  are 
close  to  uni  nlmity  in  their  belief  that 
social  security  benefits  must  be  pro- 
tected at  al  1  costs.  By  drastically  cut- 
ting benefi  s  against  public  will,  the 
administrat  on  and  its  supporters  in 
Congress  hive  taken  a  big  risk.  Their 
actions  Jeopardize  public  trust  not 
only  in  the  social  security  system,  but 
in  govemmsnt  itself.  And  just  as  re- 
grettably. Iheir  actions  gamble  with 
the  hopes  svid  livelihood  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speal  er.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  ne  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  Reagan  administration  and  restore 
these  social  security  benefits  to  the 
people  who  earned  them  and  who  are 
entitled  to  (hem. 
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H.R.  1065 


Subpai^raph  (C)  of  section  202(d)(7) 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
^ucational  institution'  is  (i)  a 
CO  liege  or  university  operated  or 
supforted  by  the  United  States,  or 
or  local  government  or  politi- 
thereof.  or  (ii)  a  school  or 
University  which  has  been  ap- 
State  or  accredited  by  a  State- 
nationally-recognized  accredit- 
body.  or  (iii)  a  non-accredited 
cotege  or  university  whose  credits 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
institftions  which  are  so  tuxiredited. 
the  same  basis  as  if  transferred 
institution  so  accredited.". 

202(d)(7)(D)  of  such  Act  if  fur- 
by  striking  out  "diploma  or 
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((fined  in  subparagraph  (C)(i))" 
in  lieu  thereof  "degree  from  a 
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202(d)(6)(A)   of  such   Act   is 
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Sk.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  child's 
insurance  benefits  under  section  202(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  a 
full-time  student  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  202(dH7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  amended  by  this  Act)  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  such  amendments 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  under  such  section  for  months 
after  AprU  1982. 

(b)    Section    2210(c)    of    the    Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-35:  95  Stat.  842)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  full-time  stu- 
dents   (within    the    meaning    of    section 
202(dK7)   of   the  Social   Security   Act.   as 
amended  by  this  Act)  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
H.R. 1063 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   StaUs   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(s)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out   "the  age  of  16" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  age  of  18". 
(b)  The  heading  of  section  202(s)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Over  Speci- 
fied  Age"    and    inserting   In    lieu    thereof 
"Aged  18  or  Over". 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 
H.R.  1066 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  (a)(1) 
section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(C).  by  striking  out 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

••(C)(i)  No  primary  insurance  amount  com- 
puted under  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  less 
than— 

"(I)  the  dollar  amount  set  forth  on  the 
first  line  of  column  TV  in  the  Uble  of  bene- 
fits contained  in  (or  deemed  to  be  contained 
in)  this  subsection  as  in  effect  In  December 
1978.  rounded  (if  not  a  multiple  of  $1)  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $1.  or 

"(ID  an  amount  eqaul  to  $11.50  multiplied 
by  the  individual's  years  of  coverage  in 
excess  of  10.  or  the  increased  amount  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  this  subdivision  under 
subsection  (i), 

whichever  is  greater.  No  increase  under  sub- 
section (i).  except  as  provided  in  sulwection 
(i)(2)(A).  shall  apply  to  the  dollar  amount 
specified  in  subdivision  (I)  of  this  clause.'": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (l)(C)(il).  by  striking  out 
•clause  (i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Clause  (i)(  ID: 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3KA).  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (C)(i) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (C)(l)(n)": 

(D)  in  paragraph  (4),  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 

"subparagraph  (C)(i)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (C)(i)(II)"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (4),  in  the  matter  follow- 
ing subparagraph  (B)(ii),  by  striking  out 
",  as  modified  by  paragraph  (6),"  and  by  In- 
serting after  "subsection  (i)(2)(A)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "but  without  regard  to  clauses  (iv) 
and  (v)  thereof";  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

(2)  Section  215(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (7). 
by  striking  out  ",  and  (effective  January 
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1982)  the  recompuUUon  shall  be  modified  by 
the  application  of  subaection  (aX6)  where 
applicable":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  ""sub- 
secUon  (aXlKCKiXID"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)(l)(C)(l)". 

(3)  Section  215(i)  of  such  Act  is  aeended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2KA)(ilKID,  by  inserting 
after  "title"  the  following:  "(Including  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  determined  under 
subsection  (aKlKOdXD,  but  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  such  subsection  (aXlXCXi)  and 
clauses  (iv)  and  (v)  of  this  subparagraph)": 

(B)  In  paragr^h  (2XAXil),  if  the  matter 
following  subclause  (III),  by  striking  out 
'"subparagraph  (CXI)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (CXI X ID"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2XAXiil),  by  striking 
out  "In  the  case  of  an  individual  to  whom 
that  subsection  (as  in  effect  in  December 
1981)  applied"  and  "(as  then  in  effect)": 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2XAXU1) 
the  following: 

"(ivxi)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit  that 
is  based  on  a  primary  insurance  amount  de- 
termined under  subsection  (aXlXCXiXI). 
such  primary  insurance  amount  shall  not  be 
increased  under  this  subsection  for  any  year 
before  the  year  In  which  occurs  the  first 
month  with  respect  to  which  there  is  pay- 
able to  such  Individual  all  or  some  part  of 
such  benefit  after  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203  relating  to  deductions 
on  account  of  work,  or.  If  earlier,  the  year  In 
which  he  attains  age  65. 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
entitled  to  an  insurance  benefit  under  sub- 
section (e)  or  (f )  of  section  202  that  is  based 
on  a  primary  insurance  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (aXlXCXiXI),  such  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  shall  not  be  in- 
creased under  this  subsection  for  any  year 
(except  as  provided  in  subdivision  (III)) 
before  the  year  in  which  occurs  the  first 
month  with  respect  to  which  there  is  pay- 
able to  such  individual  all  or  some  part  of 
such  benefit  after  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203  relating  to  deductions 
on  account  of  work,  or,  if  earlier,  the  year  in 
which  he  attains  age  65. 

"■(Ill)  Any  Increase  under  this  subsection 
which  would  otherwise  be  applied  to  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  except  for  the  pro- 
visions of  subdivision  (II)  of  this  clause  shall 
apply  to  such  primary  Insurance  amount  if, 
during  any  month  of  the  year  in  which  the 
Increase  occurs,  any  individual  is  entitled  to 
a  benefit  under  subsection  (d),  (g),  or  (h)  of 
section  202  based  on  such  primary  insurance 
amount,  and  such  primary  insurance 
amount  is  based  upon  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  a  deceased  individ- 
ual. 

"(IV)  No  primary  Insurance  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (aXlXOdXI)  shall 
be  Increased  under  this  subsection  for  any 
year  during  which  no  individual  was  entitled 
to  any  benefit  based  thereon  under  section 
202  or  223  for  any  month  of  such  year. 

"(V)  In  any  case  in  which  an  increase 
under  this  subsection  which  occurs  during 
any  year  applies  to  a  primary  insurance 
amount  determined  under  subsection 
(aKl)(CKi)(D,  and  such  an  increase  occur- 
ring in  a  later  year,  does  not  apply  to  such 
primary  insurance  amount  on  account  of 
the  provisions  of  this  clause,  any  such  in- 
crease which  occurs  In  a  later  year  which  is 
applicable  to  such  primary  insurance 
amount  shall  be  based  upon  such  primary 
insurance  amount  as  previously  increased 
under  this  subsection. 


"(v)  Notwithstanding  clause  (Iv).  no  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  shall  be  less  than 
that  provided  under  section  215(aKl)  with- 
out regard  to  subparagraph  (CXiXI)  there- 
of, as  subsequently  increased  by  applicable 
increases  under  this  section."; 

and 

(E)  In  paragraph  (2XD),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (CHi)"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(CXiXII)"". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  section 
202(w)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  215(aXlMCXi)"  in  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'section 
215(aXlXCXIXII)". 

(b)  Section  202(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended, 
in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  "(as  de- 
termined without  regard  to  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  section  2201  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  relating 
to  the  repeal  of  the  minimum  benefit  provi- 
sions)"'. 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1) 
the  following: 

-Minimum  Survivor's  Benefit 
"(mXl)  In  any  case  in  which  an  individual 
is  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  this 
section  on  the  basis  of  a  primary  insurance 
amount  computed  under  section  215  (a)  or 
(d).  as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
income  of  a  deceased  individual  for  any 
month  and  no  other  person  is  (without  the 
application  of  subsection  (jXD)  entitled  to  a 
monthly  benefit  under  this  section  for  that 
nonth  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  income,  the  individual's  benefit 
amount  for  that  month,  prior  to  reduction 
under  subsection  (kX3),  shall  not  be  less 
than  that  provided  by  subparagraph 
(CKiXD  of  section  215(aXl)  and  increased 
under  section  215(1)  for  months  after  May 
or  the  year  in  which  the  insured  individual 
died  as  though  such  benefit  were  a  primary 
insurance  amount. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under 
subsection  (e)  or  (f).  such  individual's  bene- 
fit amount,  after  reduction  under  suljsection 
(qXl).  shall  be  not  less  than— 

"(A)  $84.50,  if  his  first  month  of  entitle- 
ment to  such  benefit  is  the  month  In  which 
such  individual  attained  age  62  or  a  subse- 
quent month,  or 

"(B)  $84.50  reduced  under  subsection 
(qXl)  as  If  retirement  age  as  specified  In 
subsection  (qX6XA)(ii)  were  age  62  Instead 
of  the  age  specified  in  subsection  (qK9),  if 
his  first  month  of  entitlement  to  such  bene- 
fit is  before  the  month  In  which  he  attained 
age  62. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  whose 
benefit  amount  was  computed  (or  recomput- 
ed) under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  such  individual  was  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  for  a  month  prior 
to  any  month  after  1972  for  which  a  general 
benefit  increase  under  this  title  (as  defined 
in  section  215(1X3))  or  a  benefit  increase 
under  section  215(1)  becomes  effective,  the 
benefit  amount  of  such  individual  as  com- 
puted under  paragraph  (2)  without  regard 
to  the  reduction  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B)  thereof  shall  be  increased  by  the  per- 
centage increase  applicable  for  such  benefit 
increase,  prior  to  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (qXl)  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2XB)  and 
subsection  (qX4).". 

(d)  Section  233(cX2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  such  agreement  may  provide 
that- 
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"(A)  an  individual  who  Is  entitled  to  cash 
benefits  under  this  title  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  202(t),  receive 
such  benefits  while  he  resides  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  which  Is  a  party  to  such  agreement; 
and 

"(B)  the  benefit  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  an  individual  who  legally  resides  in  the 
United  States  shall,  if  less  when  added  to 
the  benefit  paid  by  such  foreign  country 
than  the  benefit  amount  which  would  be 
payable  to  an  entitled  individual  based  on 
the  first  figure  in  (or  deemed  to  be  in) 
column  rv  of  the  table  in  section  215(a)  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  becoming  eligible 
for  such  benefit  before  January  1,  1979,  or 
based  on  a  primary  insurance  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  215(aXlKCMiXI)  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  becoming  eligible  for 
such  benefit  on  or  after  that  date,  be  in- 
creased so  that  the  total  of  the  two  benefiU 
is  equal  to  the  benefit  amount  which  would 
be  so  payable.'". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  benefite  for  months  after  December  1981. 
H.R.  1064 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  if  all  or  part  of  the  burial  expenses  of 
such  insured  individual  which  are  Incurred 
by  or  through  a  funeral  home  or  funeral 
homes  remains  unpaid,  to  such  funeral 
home  or  funeral  homes  to  the  extent  of 
such  unpaid  expenses,  but  only  if  (A)  any 
person  who  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
burial  expenses  files  an  application,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  2  years  after  the  date  of 
death  of  such  insured  individual,  requesting 
that  such  payment  be  made  to  such  funeral 
home  or  funeral  homes,  or  (B)  at  least  90 
days  have  elapsed  after  the  date  of  death  of 
such  Insured  individual  and  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  90  days  no  person  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  payment  of  any 
such  burial  expenses; 

"(2)  if  all  of  the  burial  expenses  of  such 
insured  individual  which  were  incurred  by 
or  through  a  funeral  home  or  funeral 
homes  have  been  paid  (including  payments 
made  under  clause  (D).  to  any  person  or 
persons,  equiUbly  entitled  thereto,  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  proportions  that  he  or 
they  shall  have  paid  such  burial  expenses; 

"(3)  if  the  body  of  such  insured  individual 
is  not  available  for  burial  but  expenses  were 
incurred  with  respect  to  such  individual  in 
connection  with  a  memorial  service,  a  me- 
morial marker,  a  site  for  the  marker,  or  any 
other  item  of  a  kind  for  which  expenses  are 
customarily  incurred  in  connection  with  a 
death  and  such  expenses  have  been  paid,  to 
any  person  or  persons,  equitably  entitled 
thereto,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  propor- 
tions that  he  or  they  shall  have  paid  such 
expenses;  or 

•"(4)  if  any  part  of  the  amount  payable 
under  this  subsection  remains  after  pay- 
ments have  been  made  pursuant  to  clauses 
(1),  (2),  and  (3).  to  any  person  or  persorw, 
equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  proportions  that  he  or  they  shall 
have  paid  other  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  burial  of  such  Insured  individual,  in  the 
following  order  of  priority:  (A)  expenses  of 
opening  and  closing  the  grave  of  such  In- 
sured Individual,  (B)  expenses  of  providing 
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the  burial  plot  of  such  insured  individual, 
and  (C)  any  remaining  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  burial  of  such  insured  individ- 
ual."; and 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  by  Inserting 
after  "No  payment"  the  following:  "(except 
a  payment  as  authorized  pursuant  to  clause 
(IX A)  of  the  preceding  sentence)"'. 

(b)  Section  216  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"(except  when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202(1))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••(except  when  used  In  section  202(i))":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out 
"(except  when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202(1))"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•(except  when  used  in  section  202(i))". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  deaths  occurring 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted.* 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  ACQUISITION 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
EXCHANGING  OP  CERTAIN 
NATIVE-OWNED  LANDS  OR  IN- 
TERESTS IN  LANDS  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today.  I  am  Introducing  H.R.  1071 
in  order  to  resolve  a  very  troublesome 
situation  that  arises  from  the  owner- 
ship by  the  Natives  on  Kodiak  Island 
of  over  300,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
Kodiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Konlag.  Inc..  the  regional  Native  cor- 
poration, is.  If  not.  the  largest  single 
In-holder  on  any  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  certainly  one  of  the  largest. 

The  Native  ownership  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  refuge.  It 
comprises  what  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment considers  to  be  the  best  laear 
habitat  on  Kodiak  Island. 

The  Kodiak  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  established  in  the  1940's 
for  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  Kodiak  brown  bear,  the  largest 
carnivore  in  the  world.  The  Kodiak 
brown  bear  is  a  unique  subspecies 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Such 
a  large  private  outside  ownership 
within  a  refuge,  is  by  its  very  nature 
incompatible  with  refuge  values, 
unless  the  Natives  are  willing  in  effect 
to  sacrifice  the  benefits  of  their  own- 
ership. The  present  situation  is  not 
fair  to  either  the  Koniag  Natives  or  to 
the  public. 

When  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  was  being  considered  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  1971.  it 
was  recognized  that  the  public  inter- 
ests in  the  refuge  and  fairness  to  the 
Koniag  Natives,  required  that  there  be 
some  mechanism  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment could  reacquire  Native  land 
holdings  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
fair  and  equitable. 

The  House  considered  but  did  not 
adopt  on   grounds  that  the  Natives 
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lands  through  the  use  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  the  normal 
source  of  such  acquisition  moneys. 
Koniag  would  in  turn  be  able  to  use 
these  credits  to  bid  on  OCS  sales,  con- 
ceivable in  joint  venture  with  oil  com- 
panies interested  in  Alaskan  offshore 
potential. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  clear  up  am- 
biguity surrounding  the  foremen- 
tioned  provision  of  the  Alaska  lands 
bill  which  allows  an  exchange  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  Native 
corporations  in  and  out  of  existing 
conservation  units.  There  is  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  whether  the  granting 
of  certificates  of  value  in  exchange  for 
inholdings  is  given  clear  legal  author- 
ity within  the  Alaska  Lands  Acts.* 
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THE  JOBS  CREATION  ACT  OF 
1983 
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HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Hyde  from  Illinois 
and  I  are  introducing  "The  Jobs  Cre- 
ation Act  of  1983." 

Our  bill  will  assist  local  governments 
by  setting  up  a  mechanism  to  create 
jobs  by  making  grants  available  to 
cities  and  counties  who  devise  their 
own  jobs  creation  strategy.  It  will  re- 
quire the  local  governments  to  come 
up  with  50-percent  non-Federal 
matching  funds,  thus  providing  local 
Investment  and  commitment  to  the 
success  of  the  program.  And  it  cuts 
through  the  usual  paperwork  and  red- 
tape  by  specifying  that  proposals  be 
submitted  In  20  pages  or  less. 

To  be  eligible,  a  community  must 
meet  at  least  one  of  the  following 
three  criteria:  A  2-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  above  the  i.  .tlonal  average 
for  the  previous  24  months:  a  per 
capita  Income  20  percent  below  the  na- 
tional average:  or  a  clear  and  present 
danger  such  as  a  large  expected  loss  of 
employment  or  a  plant  closing. 

Another  important  feature  of  this 
legislation  Is  that  It  can  take  effect  Im- 
mediately. It  has  no  1983  budget 
Impact,  because  It  will  be  funded  by 
the  $182  million  appropriated  In  the 
continuing  resolution  for  the  mori- 
bund Ekionomic  Development  Adminis- 
tration (EDA). 

This  "jobs  creation"  bill  will  be  a 
quick,  efficient,  and  effective  way  to 
encourage  over  200  communities  to  get 
started  together  planning  for  local 
jobs  development.  Plus.  It's  targeted  to 
the  worst  hit  regions— like  those  In 
Mr.  Hyde's  and  my  own  districts.  This 
bill  is  not  another  "reindustrlallzatlon 
bin."  nor  a  "son  of  CETA"  bill,  or  an- 
other "pork  barrel"  public  works  bill. 
This  legislation  says:  If  your  town  Is  In 
real  trouble,  and  you've  got  some  abili- 


ty to  help  yourself,  then  the  Federal 
Government  will  help  you  create  a 
strategy  for  solving  the  problem. 

The  following  Is  an  outline  descrip- 
tion of  our  bill: 

The  Jobs  Okation  Act  op  1983 

HOW  TMK  program  WILL  WORK 

Jobs  creation  atraten 
Any  city,  county  or  other  unit  of  govern- 
ment devises  a  jobs  creation  strategy. 
Strategy  Includes,  in  20  pages  or  less: 
Inventory  of  community's  jobs  creation 
resources:  businesses,  industries,  job  train- 
ing resources,  infrastructure  available  and 

Workforce:     skill     available     and    skills 
needed. 

A  showing   that   50  percent  non-federal 
matching  funds  are  available. 

A  showing  that  the  private  sector  is  will- 
ing to  invest. 

Description  of  business/industry  to  be  cre- 
ated or  expanded. 

Description   of  specific   programs   to  be 
funded,  e.g.: 
Revolving  loan  fund  for  small  business. 
Grant    for    necessary    communications, 
transportation  and  facilities. 
Jobs  "incubation"  activities. 

Eligibility  criteria 
Three  distress  criteria  to  determine  eligi- 
bility (only  one  required  to  qualify): 

Unemployment  20  percent  above  national 
rate  for  previous  24  months. 

Per  capita  income  20  percent  below  na- 
tional average. 

Clear  and  present  danger:  expected  loss  of 
employment;  plant  closing,  etc. 

Current  EDA  eligibility  and  grandfather- 
ing repealed. 

Application  procedure 
Submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Secretary  reviews:  It  meets  distress  crite- 
ria and  it  has  a  chance  of  working. 
Secretary  approves/ re jecte. 

Funding 
Strategy  Implementation:  $182  M  author- 
ized for  1  year. 

15  percent  limit  on  administration:  Ap- 
proximately 166  projects  to  be  funded. 
Limitations 
$1  million  limit  on  federal  funds  per  strat- 
egy. 
Grants,  not  loans. 

Appalachian  transition 
The  Appalachian  portion  of  the  bill  "sun- 
sets" the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
non-roads  programs  along  the  lines  of  the 
ARC  "finish-up"  program  prepared  by  the 
Appalachian  Governors  and  submitted  to 
Congress,  December  31, 1981. 

House  insists  on  coupling  EDA  amend- 
ments with  ARC  legislation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  cosponsor  our  bill  and  support  It 
as  one  element  of  any  other  jobs  Ini- 
tiatives that  will  be  proposed.* 


FISHERMEN'S  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr,  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  seeks  to 
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correct  an  Inequitable  situation  facing 
our  fishermen  and  their  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  (FUTA). 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  commer- 
cial fishermen  In  our  area  have  long 
considered  themselves  to  be  self-em- 
ployed. Independent  by  nature,  the 
New  England  fisherman  seeks  to  make 
a  living  from  the  sea  under  his  own 
terms  and  conditions.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving an  hourly  wage  or  annual 
salary  as  they  work  among  the  various 
fishing  boats,  they  receive  a  share  of 
the  catch.  By  sharing  In  the  profits, 
and.  unfortunately,  the  losses  on  some 
fishing  trips,  the  crews  oi  our  fishing 
fleet  retain  their  Independence. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  not  always  agreed 
with  our  fishermen,  preferring  to  treat 
them  instead  as  employees  of  a  fishing 
vessel.  In  1976  we  addressed  this  situa- 
tion In  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  clarifying 
that  owners  of  fishing  vessels  maimed 
by  a  share  paid  crew  of  10  or  less  were 
exempted  from  withholding  Federal 
income  taxes  and  social  security  taxes 
on  their  crewmembers.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  that  act  simplified 
matters  for  our  fishermen  and  re- 
tained their  freedom  to  work  on  differ- 
ent fishing  boats  as  self-employed  fish- 
ermen. Overall,  this  system  has 
worked  very  well  for  both  the  vessel 
owner  and  the  fishermen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  was  alerted 
by  some  of  my  Cape  Cod  fishermen  to 
a  problem  not  dissimilar  to  the  one 
they  faced  in  1976.  Seven  years  ago 
our    fishing    Industry    was    not    con- 
cerned about  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  because  most  of  our 
fishing  vessels  affected  by  this  law 
were  under  10  net  tons  In  size.  The 
current   unemployment   laws   exempt 
owners  of  vessels  under  10  net  tons 
from  paying  unemployment  taxes  on 
their  crew  share.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  however,   our  fishermen   have 
found  It  necessary  to  Increase  the  size 
of  their  vessels  both  for  safety  reasons 
and  because  they  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  travel  further  offshore  to  take 
a  full  day's  catch.  Many  of  the  vessels 
In  my  area  now  exceed  10  net  tons,  al- 
though the  crew  size  has  remained 
about  the  same.  As  you  can  see,  these 
vessel  owners  may  now  be  forced  to 
pay  Into  the  Federal  unemployment 
fund  even  though  their  crew  is  consid- 
ered to  be  self-employed  for  purposes 
of  social  security  and  Federal  with- 
holding taxes. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  owners  of  fishing  vessels  ex- 
ceeding 10  net  tons  that  are  manned 
by  a  share  paid  crew  of  10  or  less,  will 
be  permanently  exempted  from  paying 
Federal  withholding  taxes.  By  treating 
social  security.  Federal  withholding 
and  unemployment  taxes  exactly  the 
same  for  this  class  of  fishermen,  I  be- 
lieve we  win  be  greately  simplifying 
the  administrative  burdens  placed  on 
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them  as  well  as  making  sound  public 
policy.* 


SID         MORRISON         SPONSORS 
NORTHWEST  LOW-LEVEL 

WASTE  COMPACT  BILL 

HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 


•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  sponsoring 
legislation  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Danny  Akaka  which  grants  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Northwest 
Interstate  Compact  on  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management.  My  col- 
league In  the  Senate  from  Washington 
State,  Senator  Slade  Gorton,  has  also 
Introduced  nearly  Identical  legislation 
today.  The  compact  must  be  ratified 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  In  order  to 
assure  its  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Low-Level  Waste  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  December  of  1980. 

The  Northwest  SUtes  are  farther 
along  in  their  agreement  to  deal  with 
low-level  waste  than  any  other  region 
in  the  country.  We  hope  that  the 
strong  leadership  of  the  Northwest 
States  In  developing  the  low-level 
waste  compact  legislation  will  send  a 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  country  to  en- 
courage them  to  form  and  approve 
their  own  regional  compacts. 

Federal  law  requires  that  every 
State  be  responsible  for  providing  dis- 
posal capacity  for  wastes  generated 
within  the  State.  Since  many  States 
lack  suitable  disposal  locations,  region- 
al compacts  are  considered  the  most 
equitable  and  feasible  way  to  deal  with 
low-level  radioactive  wastes.  Indeed, 
the  adoption  of  this  ratification  legis- 
lation will  provide  the  Northwest 
States  with  a  safe  and  agreeable 
method  of  disposing  of  low-level 
wastes. 

The  Northwest  Compact  has  been 
ratified  by  the  State  Legislatures  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Hawaii.  Montana  has  tentatively 
joined  the  compact  through  executive 
order  of  the  Gtovemor.  Alaska  and 
Wyoming  are  also  eligible  to  join. 
There  are  several  compacts  nationwide 
In  various  stages  of  formation,  and 
each  compact  will  be  responsible  for 
the  management  of  its  respective  re- 
gion's low-level  waste. 

The  Hanford  nuclear  reservation  In 
my  district  is  the  host  site  for  the 
Northwest  compact.  The  Hanford 
burial  site  currently  receives  about 
half  of  the  Nation's  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste.  The  Hanford  site,  which  re- 
ceived about  1.5  million  cubic  feet  of 
waste  last  year.  Is  only  one  of  three 
low-level  sites  still  operating  in  the 
country. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  I 
am  sponsoring,  after  January  1,  1986, 
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the  Hanford  site  will  no  longer  be  re- 
sponsible for  those  wastes  generated 
outside  the  Northwest  States.  This  ex- 
clusion of  waste  from  noncompact 
States  will  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  of  low-level  radioactive  waste 
going  to  the  Hanford  reservation. 

The  exclusion  date  in  the  compact 
as  agreed  to  by  the  Stetes  was  July  1, 
1983,  fully  2%  years  before  the  origi- 
nal Federal  law  envisioned  such  exclu- 
sions. This  1983  exclusion  date  of 
wastes  from  nonmeml>er  States  Is  un- 
reallstlcally  optimistic  because  few 
States  if  any  will  be  part  of  regional 
compacts  prior  to  July  1,  1983.  The  bill 
I  have  jointly  introduced  today  would 
change  the  date  back  to  1986  giving 
other  regions  adequate  time  to  com- 
plete the  formation  and  approval  of 
their  compacte.  This  change  In  the  ex- 
clusion date  should  make  the  legisla- 
tion more  reasonable  and  acceptable 
to  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
join  the  majority  of  my  coUeages  from 
the  Northwest  in  supporting  early  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


PARRIS  INTRODUCES  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  FUNDING  ALTERNA- 
TIVE 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  blU  to  earmark  the 
revenues  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  offshore  exploration 
and  drilling  by  oil  and  gas  companies 
to  the  social  security  old  age  and  survi- 
vors Insurance  trust  fund. 

The  future  of  the  social  security 
system  seems  bleak.  There  Is  a  real 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Social  Security 
has  created  a  package  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  In  Congress. 
The  Congress  must  take  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  the  system  does 
not  go  broke.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  maintain  current  social  security 
benefits  until  Congress  can  come  up 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
social  security  system. 

I  believe  the  earmarking  of  offshore 
revenues  Is  a  feasible  solution  to  the 
short-term  deficit  of  the  system.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  offshore  revenues, 
which  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  used  to  shore 
up  the  social  security  system  which  af- 
fects In  some  way,  virtually  every 
American  family. 

In  addition,  tying  the  social  security 
system  and  the  offshore  leasing  pro- 
gram together  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  our  offshore  oil  and  gas 
resources.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
our  Nation's  problems  stem  from  our 
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I  OtJNDATION  FOR 
INTEI  ^NATIONAL  MEETINGS 


HON.  PUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICRIGAlf 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Thv  rsday,  January  27,  1983 


VENDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ast  several  years  we  have  de- 
..  question  of  the  tax  implica- 
n^eetings  aid  conventions  held 
United  States.  There  has 
_,  deal  of  concern  expressed 
problem  of  junkets,  or  vaca- 
disgjiised  as  business  meetings, 
of   this   discussion,    I   am 
note  the  formation  of  a  new 
on,  one  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
of overseas  meetings  and 
This    organization,    the 
for    International    Meet- 
leaded   by   my   good   friend 
Low,  the  former  president  of 
American  Society  of  Association 
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foundation  will  provide  its  mem- 
the  ability  to  participate  in 
other  professional  execu- 
i  mproving  and  upgrading  the 
by     which     international 
are  judged.  In  addition,  the 
will  work  to  increase  inter- 
attendance  at  meetings  held 
United  States, 
the  creation  of  the  Pounda- 
Intemational  Meetings  is  an 
idea,  auid  I  know  other  Mem- 
dongress  will  join  me  in  wish- 
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Improvement  Act  of  1981  (ECIA). 
These  amendments  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  implementation  of  that  act. 
These  amendments  were  originally 
drafted  through  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  and  were 
passed  by  both  bodies.  The  President 
allowed  these  amendments  to  die  with- 
out his  signature  at  the  end  of  the 
97th  Congress  because  of  his  concern 
over  several  features  in  the  legislation. 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  I  have 
again  conferred  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate. and  we  have  agreed  on  a 
modified  version  of  the  amendments 
which  contain  the  needed  improve- 
ments to  the  ECIA.  while  addressing 
the  major  concerns  expressed  by  the 
President.  I  am  pleased  that  Senators 
Hatch  and  Stafford  introduced  corre- 
sponding legislation  in  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. 

As  you  may  recall  ECIA  was  part  of 
Public  Law  97-35,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  and 
was  adopted  as  part  of  a  substitute 
package  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  As  a  result,  the  usual  legisla- 
tive process  involving  hearings  and 
consideration  at  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  levels  never  occurred. 
Not  suprisingly,  some  technical  prob- 
lems were  contained  in  the  legislation. 

We  have  pressed  forward  in  the 
preparation  of  a  package  of  technical 
amendments  to  perfect  ECIA.  A  coop- 
erative effort  by  our  staff— majority 
and  minority— along  with  the  Senate 
staff  and  a  broad  cross  section  of  in- 
terested parties  has  resulted  in  what  I 
feel  is  a  perfected  version  of  my  origi- 
nal bill.  H.R.  7336. 

Our  goal  has  been  to  develop  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  to  resolve  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  been  identi- 
fied in  ECIA.  In  this  spirit  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Perkins,  for  his  willing- 
ness to  act  on  technical  amendments 
which  achieve  a  consensus  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
education  community  at  large. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  the 
Senate  is  prepared  to  act  on  this  pack- 
age of  amendments.  These  amend- 
ments are  a  result  of  a  bipartisan 
effort  and  I  hope  we  can  move  to  swift 
passage  of  this  legislation.* 


EDtJCATION  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 


WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th\irsday,  January  27,  1983 


•  Mr.  GbODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introduc  ng  a  package  of  technical 
amendments  which  are  designed  to 
clarify  a  id  correct  certain  ambiguities, 
uninten(  ed  results  and  drafting  errors 
in  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
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important  to  keep  this  issue  before  the 
American  people. 

Today  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cords in  1973.  Unfortunately,  the  end 
of  American  involvement  2  years  later 
in  Southeast  Asia  did  not  end  the  in- 
volvement of  the  families  of  the  2,493 
Americans  still  reported  as  missing  in 
action  during  this  war.  Of  this  total, 
64  of  whom  come  from  my  home  State 
of  New  Jersey,  1,400  American  service- 
men and  civilians  remain  officially 
listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action,  while  1,100  are  listed  as  killed 
in  action,  body  not  recovered. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  allow  our 
MIA/POW's  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  keep  this  issue  before 
the  American  people.  The  issuance  of 
a  postage  stamp  would  work  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  sacrifice  and 
bravery  of  these  Americans,  while  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  need  for 
the  continued  and  intensive  search  of 
reported  MIA  sightings  and  evidence 
in  the  vanguard  of  active  American  in- 
terests. 

There  has  been  a  great  amount  of 
enthusiasm  for  this  proposal.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  supported  the  concept,  as  has 
a  number  of  various  State  veterans  or- 
ganizations. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  this  most  worthwhile 
endeavor.* 


COMMEMORATING  OUR  MIAS 
AND  POWS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  sense  of  the  House 
resolution  which  urges  the  Postal  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  issue  a  postage  stamp  to 
honor  our  MIA's  and  POW's.  It  is  very 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RACHEL 
VERMILLION 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  rise  to 
honor  an  outstanding  and  unique 
person  in  my  district,  Rachel  Vermil- 
lion of  Corbin  in  Knox  County.  For 
many  years,  Mrs.  Vermillion  has  been 
untiring  in  her  devotion  to  local  and 
State  governments.  She  has  served  in 
the  capacity  of  county  chairman  for 
Knox  County  and  deputy  county  court 
clerk  for  over  35  years.  Imbibed  with  a 
deep  commitment  to  serving  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Mrs.  Vermillion  has  in 
the  past  offered  her  services  as- presi- 
dent of  the  Corbin  Republican 
Woman's  Club  and  precinct  chairman. 
The  Vermillion  children  reflect  their 
mother's  patriotic  spirit  and  desire  to 
work  for  their  country  and  communi- 
ty. Dick  and  Jack  Vermillion  served  in 
the  Korean  war  and  World  War  II,  re- 
spectively. From  1959  to  the  present. 
Dick  Vermillion  has  been  elected  to 
such  offices  as  clerk  to  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals,  commissioner  of 
Corbin,  mayor  of  Corbin,  sheriff  of 
Whitley  County,  and  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Frankfort.  Until 
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his  passing  in  1980.  Jack  Vermillion 
gave  of  himself  as  an  officer  on  the 
Corbin  Police  Force  for  20  years.  Mrs. 
McBumey,  a  daughter,  was  acknowl- 
edged for  her  outstanding  service  to 
the  community  by  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce.  She  was  instnunental  in 
organizing  and  later  directing  the 
Corbin  Youth  Center.  Many  other 
Vermillion  family  members  give  of 
their  time  and  effort  to  various  com- 
munity activities. 

Rachel  Vermillion's  contributions  to 
society  have  not  gone  unrecognized. 
The  Business  and  Professional 
Woman's  Club,  of  which  she  is  a 
member,  named  her  a  "Woman  of 
Achievement."  Mrs.  VermiUion  has 
held  such  distinctions  as  councilor  of 
the  Daughters  of  America  and  matron 
of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star.  At  92 
years  old,  she  continues  to  take  an 
active  role  in  community  and  church 
affairs.  I  join  the  friends  of  Rachel 
Vermillion  in  wishing  her  a  continued 
long  and  useful  life.* 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  TRADE  ACT 
OP  1983 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shannon) 
for  having  the  foresight  to  introduce 
this  timely  legislation.  Why  do  we 
need  a  High  Tech  Trade  Act  now? 

In  recent  years,  this  vital  industry 
has  been  growing  at  a  tremendous 
rate.  In  most  areas,  our  high  technolo- 
gy industry  is  producing  products  that 
are  way  ahead  of  the  international 
competition.  The  bad  news  is  that  we 
have  some  tough  competition  ahead 
and  there  is  no  clear  trade  policy  to 
deal  with  it. 

The  international  tensions  that  have 
arisen  over  this  whole  issue  were  dem- 
onstrated by  the  failure  of  the  recent 
GATT  conference  to  extend  the 
GATT  rules  to  cover  not  only  trade  in 
services,  but  also  trade  in  high  tech- 
nology products.  The  U.S.  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  is  expected  to  be  about  $20 
billion  for  1982.  The  high  tech  indus- 
try is  not  looking  for  protection  by  our 
Government  but  the  chance  to  com- 
pete freely.  The  openness  of  the 
American  market  as  contrasted  with 
the  closed  Japanese  market  is  part  of 
the  cause  of  this  imbalance  of  trade. 
Our  high  tech  industry  needs  open 
markets,  equal  access,  and  equal  busi- 
ness opportunity  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
grow  and  to  help  to  resurrect  our 
economy. 

This  industry  is  fast-paced  and  con- 
stantly changing.  If  we  do  not  act  now 
to  develop  a  forceful  trade  policy  in 
this    area,    our    currently    successful 
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high  tech  industry  could  be  eroded  by 
a  foreign  invasion. 

This  bill  that  is  being  introduced 
today  specifically  does  four  things: 

First.  It  authorizes  the  President, 
for  the  first  time,  to  negotiate  on  high 
technology  trade  issues  on  both  a  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  basis. 

Second.  It  affirms  U.S.  commitment 
to  a  national  treatment  in  trade  and 
investment. 

Third.  It  establishes  a  High  Technol- 
ogy Advisory  Committee  and  a  system 
for  monitoring  practices  which  distort 
trade  and  investment  flows,  and  for  of- 
fering remedies  to  these  distortions. 

Fourth.  It  expands  the  President's 
current  authority  under  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  cover  invest- 
ment. 

The  High  Technology  Trade  Act  will 
insure  that  we  are  prepared  for  the 
growing  international  trade  threat 
that  the  U.S.  high  technology  industry 
is  facing.  It  will  help  to  bring  the  open 
markets  that  this  industry  needs  to 
survive  and  to  thrive.  It  will  mean 
saving  thousands  of  jobs  and  will  play 
an  essential  part  in  making  our  econo- 
my strong  and  healthy. 

I  support  and  urge  the  early  consid- 
eration of  this  viUl  legislation.* 
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The  idea  of  withholding,  coupled  with 
the  confusion  resulting  from  the  com- 
plicate exemption  process,  has  driven 
some  to  consider  withdrawing  their 
money  from  local  banks. 

Prom  the  reams  of  testimony  given 
on  this  provision  last  year,  I  believe  it 
is  evident  that  compliance  is  already 
high,  and  that  there  are  viable  alter- 
natives to  close  the  compliance  gap 
which  are  much  less  costly  to  the 
public.  Given  the  arguments  against 
withholding,  and  the  need  to  not 
punish  honest  taxpayers.  I  ask  this 
body  to  seriously  consider  this  much 
needed  legislation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HISTORICALLY 
BLACK  COLLEGES 


WITHHOLDING  ON  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDEND  INCOME 


HON.  BOB  WHTTTAKER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  body,  under  the  banner  of  improv- 
ing taxpayer  compliance,  took  action 
last  year  which  will  ultimately  hurt 
those  who  are  least  able  to  pay.  In 
order  to  correct  this  intrusive  and  un- 
necessary action,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  repeal 
those  provisions  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
which  impose  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividend  income. 

The  impact  of  withholding  will  not 
only  be  felt  by  individual  savers  and 
investors,  but  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Currently,  the  United  SUtes  has  one 
of  the  lowest  saving  rates  among  the 
developed  nations.  Withholding  of 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividend  income 
would  only  work  against  our  goal  of 
encouraging  personal  savings. 

Withholding  requirements  would 
also  greatly  increase  the  paperwork 
and  regulatory  burden  on  financial  in- 
stitutions, creating  for  them  addition- 
al expenses  which  would  then  have  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

But,  perhaps  the  most  hideous 
impact  of  this  provision  is  the  confu- 
sion and  terror  it  is  inflicting  on  the 
millions  of  senior  citizen  savers  who 
depend  on  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments  for   their   monthly   expenses. 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL.  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLIKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1983 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Congressman  Harold  Ford. 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  designate 
September  21,  1983.  as  "National  His- 
torically Black  Colleges  Day."  I  feel 
that  such  a  day  of  recognition  is  but  a 
small  tribute  to  the  important  and 
prominent  contributions  that  these  in- 
stitutions have  made  to  our  society. 

Presently,  there  are  103  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Each  year  these  institu- 
tions, many  of  them  rich  in  heritage, 
graduate  more  than  30.000  young 
Americans  from  their  many  and  di- 
verse educational  programs.  History 
attests  to  the  fact  that  numerous 
prominent  scholars,  educators,  busi- 
nessmen, and  professionals  have  been 
the  products  of  these  fine  schools.  In 
fact,  each  year  these  institutions  of 
higher  education  enroll  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  collegians. 

While  historians  are  hard  pressed  to 
agree  on  the  designation  of  any  one 
school  as  the  first  black  college,  most 
agree  that  three  institutions  were 
granting  degrees  before  the  Civil  War. 
Cheney  State  College,  established 
1837;  Lincoln  University,  established 
1854  as  Ashman  Institute;  and  Wilber- 
force  University,  established  1856. 
were  the  three  institutions  that  were 
the  first  degree  granting  postsecond- 
ary  schools  for  black  Americans. 

The  struggles  of  these,  and  many 
which  were  forced  out  of  existence, 
were  great,  but  the  resolve  and  unwav- 
ering dedication  of  their  founders  and 
early  students  were  the  key  to  their 
successful  establishment.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  purpose  that  Mr.  Ford  and  I 
wish  to  commemorate.  Furthermore, 
we  wish  to  recognize  the  ongoing  and 
present  evidence  of  this  same  dedica- 
tion to  goals  in  the  education  of  young 
black  Americans. 
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garbage  can.  Westheimer  encouraged 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  do  the 
same  for  other  fatherless  boys  and 
before  long,  they  were  called  Big 
Brothers. 

In  1904.  Ernest  K.  Coulter  started 
the  first  formal  Big  Brothers  program 
as  a  preventive  approach  to  juvenile 
justice  problems.  Four  years  later,  a 
Big  Sisters  program  was  established 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Willard 
Parker  with  the  support  of  Lady  Arm- 
strong-Mrs. W.  K.  Vanderbllt. 

Big  Brothers  of  America  was  formed 
as  a  national  organization  in  1946  and 
headquartered  in  Philadelphia,  which 
is  still  its  home  city.  The  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  organization  in  1958  by  is- 
suing a  congressional  charter. 

Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  merged 
in  1977  to  become  the  first  national 
youth  service  program  for  boys  and 
girls.  Today,  there  are  over  400  area 
agencies  serving  approximately 
100.000  children  a  year. 

After  eight  decades  of  service.  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  is  still  the  match- 
ing-up  of  friends— one  adult  to  one 
child  to  provide  stability  and  compan- 
ionship. Little  Brothers  and  Little  Sis- 
ters are  school-aged  children  between 
the  ages  of  6-17.  A  commitment  of  3-6 
hours  weekly  is  made  by  each  volun- 
teer to  this  one-on-one  relationship, 
for  a  minimum  of  1  year.  Though  the 
friendship  is  informal,  it  is  supported 
by  a  professionally  staffed  agency. 
Tremendous  care  goes  into  the  recruit- 
ment, screening  and  matching  process. 

Once  a  match  is  made,  goals  are  set 
and  regular  contacts  are  maintained 
between  the  parent,  child,  volunteer, 
and  social  worker.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  producing  positive  inner  and  outer 
changes  in  the  child,  including  a 
strengthened  sense  of  self  worth  and 
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improved  relationships  and  perform- 
ance at  home,  at  school,  and  in  the 
community. 

I  am  personally  interested  in  this 
legislation  because  of  my  past  involve- 
ment with  the  Fort  Wayne  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  organization.  Fort 
Wayne's  agency  began  its  operations 
in  April.  1972,  and  I  became  a  Big 
Brother  3  months  later  as  the  agency's 
eighth  match.  In  1975. 1  was  privileged 
to  be  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  served  as  its  President  from  1978 
to  1980. 

Many  other  individuals  familiar  to 
my  colleagues  are  also  associated  with 
Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters.  President 
Reagan  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  agency.  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Seivices. 
Richard  Schweiker,  and  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Drew  Lewis,  were 
founding  members  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Montgomery  County  organization. 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  William 
Brock  serves  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  and  Senator  Chris  Dodd  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Serving  on  the  National  Hon- 
orary Board  are  former  President 
Gerald  Ford  and  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water. 

Many  others  have  helped  children 
through  the  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters 
organizations.  We  all  recognize  that  to 
give  of  ourselves  to  those  who  need 
our  love  and  friendship,  especially 
children,  is  perhaps  the  most  gratify- 
ing experience  any  of  us  will  ever 
know.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  all  the  individuals  associated 
with  the  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  pro- 
gram, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
show  their  support  for  this  special 
week  of  acknowledgment.* 


January  31,  1983 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  2S.  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

prayer 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  ^  ,      w 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
God  and  Father  of  us  all.  help  us  to 
heed  the  warning  of  the  prophet 
Moses  as  he  prepared  Israel  to  enter 
the  promised  land: 

•Take  heed  lest  you  forget  the  Lord 
your  God  •  *  '  Lest  when  you  have 
eaten  and  are  full,  and  have  built 
goodly  houses  and  live  in  them,  and 
when  your  herds  and  flocks  multiply, 
and  your  silver  and  gold  is  multiplied, 
and  all  that  you  have  is  multiplied, 
then  your  heart  be  lifted  up.  and  you 
forget  the  Lord  your  God  •  *  *  and 
you  say  in  your  heart,  'My  power  and 
the  might  of  my  hand  have  gotten  me 
this  wealth!'  You  shall  remember  the 
Lord  your  God.  for  it  is  He  who  gives 
the  power  to  get  wealth.  If  you  forget 
the  Lord  your  God  and  go  after  other 
gods  and  serve  them  and  worship 
them.  I  solemnly  warn  you  this  day 
that  you  shall  surely  perish!"  Deuter- 
onomy 8:  11-14.  17-20  (RSV) 

Open  our  eyes  to  see  Lord  God.  that 
to  forget  Thee  is  the  way  of  destruc- 
tion—that the  way  of  peace— the  way 
of  blessing— the  way  out  of  economic 
and  social  ruin  is  the  way  of  humility, 
repentence.  faith,  and  commitment  to 
Thee.  In  the  name  of  Him  whose  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  call  us  to 
Thee.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAIL  TO  THE  REDSKINS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
say  another  word,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  perhaps  every  citi- 
zen of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a 


word  of  congratulations  to  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins  for  their  magnificent 
victory  in  the  Super  Bowl  yesterday. 

I  have  known  Washington  for  a  long 
time.  Mr.  President.  I  came  here,  as  a 
child,  to  visit  with  relatives.  I  came 
later  when  my  father  was  in  Congress 
and  still  later  when  my  mother  was  in 
Congress.  So  I  know  Washington 
pretty  well.  I  have  watched  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  can  say  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  I  have  never  seen  this  city 
so  excited  about  anything  as  they  are 
about  the  Redskins'  victory  in  the 
Rose  Bowl  yesterday.  Maybe  VJ  Day. 
But  after  last  night's  TV  accounts 
from  Wisconsin  Avenue  and  M  Street 
in  Georgetown.  I  am  not  even  sure 
about  that. 

It  is  good  to  see.  It  does  my  heart 
good  to  see  this  city,  which  has  strug- 
gled perhaps  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies to  create  an  identity  of  its  own 
as  a  great  metropolitan  area,  to  come 
together  for  something  that  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  Federal  function.  Wash- 
ington yesterday  was  a  city  knitted  to- 
gether by  a  unity  of  spirit  and  com- 
monality of  purpose,  and  that  was  to 
pay  homage  to  a  great  champion  foot- 
ball team. 

That  may  sound  nonconsequentlal 
to  people  who  do  not  know  how  this 
city  hungers  for  its  own  identity,  those 
who  do  not  know  how  important  it  is 
to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  call  this  place  home.  But  it 
is  consequential,  and  it  is  a  delight  to 

SC6. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
team,  to  all  its  members,  to  Jack  Kent 
Cooke,  and  to  Coach  Joe  Gibbs  and 
his  staff.  But  mostly,  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  my  congratulations  to  the  city  of 
Washington  for  the  pride  and  spirit  its 
people  have  unmistakably  shown 
throughout  this  season,  and  in  par- 
ticular throughout  the  last  few  hours. 

If  it  were  not  against  good  manners 
and  good  protocol,  there  should  now 
be  a  "ruffles  and  flourish"  while  we 
sang  "Hail  to  the  Chiefs."  [Laughter.] 

And  in  light  of  the  Redskins'  victory 
yesterday.  I  ask  that  this  week's  poem. 
"Each  and  All"  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Each  and  All 
(Ralph  Waldo  Emerson) 
Little  thinks.  In  the  field,  yon  red-cloaked 
clown  ' 


Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  looking  down; 
The  heifer  that  lows  In  the  upland  farm. 
Par-heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm; 
The  sexton,  tolling  his  bell  at  noon. 
Deems  not  that  great  Napoleon 
Stops  his  horse,  and  lists  with  delight. 
Whilst  his  files  sweep  round  yon  Alpine 

height; 
Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 
Thy  life  to  thy  neighbors  creed  has  lent. 
All  are  needed  by  each  one; 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 
I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven. 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough; 
I  brought  him  home.  In  his  nest,  at  even; 
He  sings  the  song,  but  it  cheers  not  now. 
For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky; 
He  sang  to  my  ear,— they  sang  to  my  eye. 
The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore; 
The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 
Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave. 
And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 
1  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 
I  fetched  my  sea-bom  treasures  home; 
But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore 
With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild 

uproar. 
The  lover  watched  his  graceful  maid. 
As  'mid  the  virgin  train  she  strayed. 
Nor  knew  her  beauty's  best  attire 
Was  woven  still  by  the  snow-white  choir. 
As  last  she  came  to  his  hermitage. 
Lake  the  bird  from  the  woodlands  to  the 

cage;— 
The  gay  enchantment  was  undone. 
A  gentle  wife,  but  fairy  none. 
Then  I  said,  "I  covet  truth; 
Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat; 
I    leave    it    behind    with    the    games    of 

youth:"— 
As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet 
The  ground-pine  curled  its  pretty  wreath. 
Running  over  the  club-moss »  burrs; 
I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath; 
Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs: 
Pine-cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground: 
Over  me  soared  the  eternal  sky. 
Pull  of  light  and  of  deity: 
Again  I  saw.  again  1  heard. 
The  rolling  river,  the  morning  bird;— 
Beauty  through  my  senses  stole; 
I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  having 
engaged  in  that  little  bit  of  observa- 
tion, I  return  once  again  to  the  impor- 
tant business  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  time 
allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  recognition  of 
Senator  Grassley  to  speak  for  not 
more  than  15  minutes,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


'  Farm  laborer. 


=  Low-growing,  ground-cover  plants. 


•  Thi 


huHer"  svmbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  noc  spoken  by  rhe  Member  on  the  floor. 
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nay    not    be    an    extensive 

that  subject,  and  it  may  be 

will  be  another  period  for 

tran^tion   of   routine   morning 

the  course  of  this  day. 

President,  I  urge  Senators  who 

a  requirement  for  additional 

communicate  that  to  the  staff 

so  that  they  can  make 

for  it. 

by  my  staff  that  certain 
retorting  committees  may  be  in 
to  give  us  legislative  busi- 
week.   I   think   it   may   be 
before  we  can  reach  an- 
of  legislative  business.  But 
once  more  that  the  cup- 
So  until  the  committees 
th^re  is  nothing  to  be  taken  up 
with,  other  than  the  nomi- 
lave  identified  and  perhaps 
that  might  be  agreed 
t^animous  consent. 

on  Wednesday,  I  expect 
will  be  business  and  that  we 
session  through  Thursday 
on  Friday,   if  there  is 
done  on  Friday.  I  will  not 
to  be  in  Friday  if  there 
to  do.  If  we  do  not  have  leg- 
business,  there  is  no  purpose  in 


Oit 

tare. 


matters 


£  enators  once  more  to  consid- 

have  said  previously— that  is, 

going  to  have  automatically 

weeks  in  these  early  weeks 

We  are  going  to  try 

to  do  as  much  business  of 

in  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 

can  possibly  do.  So  we  will 

judgment  on  whether  we  will 

session  on  Friday  of  this  week. 

circumstances  should  that 

considered  a  policy  or  precedent  in 

we  are  not  in  session  on 


s(  Bsion. 


w» 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  had  several  in- 
quiries on  my  side  of  the  aisle  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  can  be  some  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  votes  on 
Fridays.  I  understand  there  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes  on  this  Friday.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  just  answered  that 
partially.  I  present  it  for  his  consider- 
ation. This  has  been  the  practice  for 
the  last  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  has  indeed,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  to  do  it  that  way  because  we  are 
struggling  now  to  find  business  to  do 
and  there  is  no  point  in  being  in  or 
having  votes  if  it  does  not  serve  a  good 
legislative  purpose. 

But  let  me  withhold  on  that,  and  say 
that  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  can 
have  good,  solid,  5-day  sessions  with 
votes  on  any  of  these  days  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session.  Maybe  that  hope 
will  be  dashed  if  the  committees  do 
not  produce  work  that  we  can  do.  But 
I  would  not  want  Members  to  assume 
that  that  wiU  be  the  situation  this 
year. 

The  minority  leader  is  entirely  right. 
That  has  been  the  policy  of  both  Re- 
publican smd  Democratic  leaders  in 
the  Senate  for  a  number  of  years. 

But  I  hope  this  year  can  be  different 
for  a  different  set  of  reasons. 

So  Senators  should  not  plan  and 
should  not  assume  that  Fridays  will  be 
voteless. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  after  further  consider- 
ation makes  a  determination  that  that 
might  be  a  possibility,  he  will  inform 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Indeed  I  will,  and  I  wUl 
make  sure  that  the  minority  leader  is 
the  first  to  know  if  that  turns  out  to 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


wish  of  the  leadership  to  try 

as  much  legislative  busi- 

early  part  of  the  session  as 

to  do. 

President,  that  concludes  my  re- 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  what- 
ever time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  better 
part  of  discretion  will  be  for  me  to 
yield  the  floor  at  this  point  which  now 
I  do,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  if  I  have 
any  remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader  is 
next  in  sequence  of  recognition. 

Does  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  wish  me  to  yield  time  under 
the  standing  order,  or  does  he  wish  to 
speak  in  morning  business? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Only  about  2 
minutes  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
remarks  to  make  on  the  Dole  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  Mrs.  Dole's  nomina- 
tion. I  might  not  be  able  to  be  here  to- 
morrow. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  now  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  rising 
now  is  there  is  listed  on  the  calendar 
for  consideration  Mrs.  Dole's  nomina- 
tion. I  am  in  favor  of  approving  the 
nomination.  It  is  possible  that  I  might 
not  be  able  to  be  here  tomorrow. 

I  have  known  Mrs.  Dole  since  her 
college  years,  and  I  shall  reduce  my  re- 
marks to  2  minutes,  if  I  may  be  recog- 
nized now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


NOMINATION  OF  ELIZABETH 
DOLE  TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  greater  and  greater  number  of  our 
ladies,  our  female  citizens,  preparing 
themselves  originally  and  then  by 
practice  getting  into  the  real  work  of 
the  problems  of  our  Government. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Mrs. 
Dole  back  in  the  time  when  she  was  in 
college  down  at  Duke  University. 

I  had  some  contact  with  her  there, 
and  she  told  me  of  her  plans,  specializ- 
ing in  government,  preparing  herself, 
and  she  wanted  to  be  able  to  make  a 
contribution  come  what  would.  That 
was  very  revealing  to  me  and  very  in- 
teresting. 

I  traveled  around  Mississippi  more 
last  year  than  had  been  my  custom,  al- 
though I  have  not  been  loafing  at  any 
time. 

I  find  a  great,  constructive,  strong 
movement  of  our  ladies  down  there  to 
make  better  preparation,  to  make 
more  of  a  contribution  into  these 
problems  of  our  Government. 

We  have  not  been  close  friends,  but  I 
know  Mrs.  Dole  to  be  well  prepared. 
She  is  capable  of  rendering  Cabinet 
service  and  can  hold  her  own  around 
the  table  in  discussions  with  men.  and 
other  ladies.  She  has  the  experience 
and  the  background  to  carry  her  part 
of  the  load. 


I  think  it  is  a  very  wholesome  move 
here  for  her  to  be  nominated,  and  I 
hope  she  will  be  approved  by  a  solid 
vote.  _    ^    „ 

So  I  will  be  here  tomorrow  if  at  all 
possible  to  cast  that  vote. 

But  I  thought  I  might  be  detained.  I 
appreciate  the  Senate  allowing  me 
time  now  to  express  my  overwhelming 
appreciation. 

I  mention,  also,  that  when  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby  was  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  she  came  in  and  gave  a 
splendid  presentation  here  of  the 
budget  for  HEW.  I  remember  how 
much  it  was-$963  million.  Now  it  runs 
into  many,  many  billions  of  dollars. 
She  is  still  rendering  very  fine  service 
in  public  life. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  remaining  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grate- 
ful. 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  a  messenger 
at  the  door  seeking  admission.  I  now 
yield  so  the  Chairman  may  permit  him 
to  enter. 


BUDGET       MESSAGE       OF      THE 
PRESIDENT-MESSAGE       FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  4 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,   together   with   accompanying 
papers:  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of    January    30,    1975.    was    referred 
jointly    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

PART  1.— THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OP  THE 

PRESIDENT 

[Graphics  mentioned  in  the  Budget  Mes- 
sage not  reproduced  in  the  Record.] 

BUDGET  MESSAGE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  years  ago,  in  my  first  address  to 
the  country,  I  went  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  our  economy,  which  had  suffered 
from  many  years  of  seriously  misguid- 
ed policies.  I  made  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  change  the  traditional  short- 
sighted view  that  had  previously  been 
taken  on  economic  priorities  so  that 
we  could  achieve  our  goal  of  long-term 
prosperity.  I  stated  that  we  had  a  mas- 
sive job  before  us. 

Government  spending  was  taking  a 
rapidly  increasing  share  of  national 
income,  burdensome  Government  reg- 
ulation had  stunted  productivity  in- 
creases, and  excessive  tax  rates  com- 
bined with  erratic  monetary  policy  re- 
sulted in  serious  disincentives  to  in- 
vestment and  long-term  real  economic 
growth.  Inflation  was  at  double-digit 
levels.  Interest  rates  were  at  record 
highs.  Real  growth  and  job  creation 
had  ceased.  New  investment,  produc- 
tivity, and  personal  savings  were  stag- 


nant. Our  economy  was  in  the  worst 
mess  in  half  a  century. 

To  make  matters  worse,  our  military 
strength  had  been  allowed  to  run 
down  relative  to  the  aggressively  ex- 
panding military  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  were  in  serious  danger  of 
becoming  powerless  to  deter  or 
counter  Soviet  aggression  around  the 

world.  ^^  ^  , 

The  economic  program  that  I  pro- 
posed at  that  time  focused  on  long- 
range  real  growth.  My  tax  proposals 
were  designed  to  provide  badly  needed 
private  incentives  to  stimulate  savings 
and  productive  investment.  I  support- 
ed the  Federal  Reserve  in  its  pursuit 
of  sound  monetary  policy.  I  worked 
with  the  Congress  to  reverse  the 
growth  of  Government  programs  that 
had  become  too  large  or  outlasted 
their  usefulness.  I  worked  to  eliminate 
or  simplify  unnecessary  or  burden- 
some regulations. 

The  unprecedented  buildup  of  infla- 
tionary forces  in  the  1970's,  however, 
exacerbated  in  severity  and  duration 
the    economic    downturn    of    recent 
years.    One   of   the   key   detrimental 
forces  has  been  the  growing  Federal 
budget.  Despite  our  success  in  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  growth  of  nondefense 
spending    in    the    last    two    budgets, 
spending    in    1983    will    exceed    1981 
levels  by  21%,  reflecting  continued  in- 
creases in  basic  entitlement  programs, 
essential  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing and  rapid  growth  of  interest  costs. 
Thus,  the  full  effect  of  the  changes 
we  have  made  is  taking  time  to  devel- 
op. Over-reactive  short-term  remedies 
are  not  the  answer.  What  is  essential 
now  is  that  we  continue  to  work  to- 
gether to  rebuild  this  country— with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  four  fundamen- 
tals of  our  economic  program: 
—Limiting  tax  burdens  to  the  mini- 
mum levels  necessary  to  finance 
essential     Government     services, 
thus    maintaining    incentives    for 
saving,    investment,    work    effort, 
productivity,         and         economic 
growth. 
—Reducing  the  growth  of  overall 
Federal   spending   by   eliminating 
Federal  activities  that  overstep  the 
proper  sphere  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment  responsibilities   and   by   re- 
straining the  growth  of  spending 
for  other  Federal  activities. 
—Reducing  the  Federal  regulatory 
burden  in  areas  where  the  Federal 
Government  intrudes  unnecessar- 
ily into  our  private  lives  or  inter- 
feres unnecessarily  with  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  private  business 
or  of  State  or  local  government. 
—Supporting  a  moderate  and  steady 
monetary  policy,  to  bring  inflation 
under  control. 

TWO  YEARS  OF  ACCOMPUSHMEMT 

Over  the  past  2  years,  dramatic  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the 
way  the  Government  affects  our  econ- 
omy. The  Congress  joined  with  my  ad- 


ministration in  a  cooperative  and  po- 
litically courageous  effort  to  reverse  a 
decade  of  runaway  growth  in  spending 
and  tax  burdens,  proliferation  of  un- 
necessary regulations  and  red  tape, 
and  erosion  of  our  military  strength. 

Both   the   Omnibus   Reconciliation 
Acts  of  1981  and  1982  effected  funda- 
mental reforms  in  numerous  Federal 
programs,  and  demonstrated  a  greatly 
heightened  level  of  maturity  and  re- 
sponsibility    of     the     congressional 
budget  process  that  has  come  to  frui- 
tion with  the  help  and  support  of  this 
administration.  Although  I  am  disap- 
pointed   that    many    administration 
spending-reduction  proposals  did  not 
pass  last  year— which  has  resulted  in 
higher  deficits— I  believe  that  the  revi- 
talized  congressional   budget   process 
signifies  a  refreshing  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  work  with 
my  administration  to  address  squarely 
the  many  crucial,  complex,  and  politi- 
caUy    difficult    budgetary    dilemmas 
before  us.  The  results  have  been  im- 
pressive: 
—Where  the  growth  rate  of  spending 
was  almost  out  of  control  at  17.4% 
a  year  In  1980,  It  Is  now  declining 
dramatically— to   10.5%  this  year, 
and.  with  this  budget,  to  5.4%  next 
year— which  is  no  more  than  the 
projected    rate    of    inflation;    in 
effect,  a  comprehensive  freeze  on 
total  Federal  spending. 
—Where    spending    growth    totaled 
$220  billion  from   1978  to  1981,  a 
48%  Increase,  spending  will  rise  by 
only  27%  from  1981  to  1984,  de- 
spite  legislated   cost-of-Uvlng   ad- 
justments and  the  needed  defense 
buildup. 
—For  the  first  time  since  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Federal  tax  system 
has   been   fundamentally   restruc- 
tured. Income  tax  rates  have  been 
substantially  reduced,  greatly  Im- 
proving the  climate  for  savings  and 
investment.  Excessive  taxation  of 
business  income  resulting  from  de- 
preciation allowances  rendered  in- 
adequate  by    inflation   has   been 
eliminated    through    depreciation 
reform.  Tax  loopholes  have  been 
closed,  making  the  tax  structure 
more  equlteble.  Emphasis  is  shift- 
ing to  fliuuiclng  programs  through 
user  fees  commensurate  with  bene- 
fits and  services  provided. 
—The  excessive  rates  of  growth  of 
entitlement  programs  were  curbed. 
Overly-broad     eligibility     criteria 
were    tightened    to   limit   benefit 
awards  more  to  the  truly  needy, 
and  eliminate  or  restrict  unneces- 
sary and  costly  payments  of  wel- 
fare-type benefits  to  those  who  are 
relatively    well    off    and    are,    or 
ought      to      be.      self-supporting. 
Overly-generous  and  unnecessarily 
frequent  cost-of-living  adjustments 
were  pared  back.  Nonetheless,  the 
growth    of    these    programs    has 
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tHe  past  2  years,  we  have 
decisive   measures   to   in- 
military  strength.  At  the 
diplomatic  approaches  to 
national  security,  such  as 
talks,  have  been  vigor- 
improvement    in    our    defense 
all  of  its  major  ele- 
overdue  modernization  of 
forces  is  proceeding  with 
submarine-,   and  land- 
programs.  Our  conven- 
are  also  being  modernized 
with    new    ships, 
i  ircraf t.  Above  all,  success- 
and  retention  over  the 
have  resulted  in  all  of 
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capable,    high-caliber 
The  All  Volunteer 
working  well, 
stkndards,  these  are  accom- 
to  be  proud  of.  And  I  am 
We  have  come  far  in 
to  the  chaos  prevailing 
and  Goverrunent  af- 


streng  hened. 


wth 


:  ears  ago. 

to  say  that  we  do  not  still 
I^roblems  such  as  excessive 
slower   than   desired 
growth,   and   high   deficits, 
past  2  years  our  Nation 
to  purge  itself  of  the  infla- 
that  for  nearly   two 
progressively  undermined 
economy's    ability    to    generate 
cap  tal  formation,  worker  pro- 
incentives,  and  financial  sta- 
inflationary  fevers  have 


largely  subsided  in  the  aftermath  of 
my  decision  2  years  ago  to  redirect 
economic  policy  toward  a  more  modest 
size  and  scope  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  series  of  tax  rate  reductions  to 
reward  productive  investment  and 
work  effort,  and  a  restrained  mone- 
tary policy  to  sustain  the  purchasing 
power  of  individual  savings  and 
income. 

Accompanying  the  marked  progress 
in  unwinding  the  damaging  inflation 
spiral  that  plagued  our  Nation  for  so 
many  years,  financial  markets  in  1982 
exijerienced  their  first  sustained  im- 
provement in  more  than  5  years.  Inter- 
est rates  throughout  the  maturity 
spectrum  declined  substantially,  and 
by  yearend  we  can  proudly  report  that 
key  rates  for  home  mortgages,  con- 
sumer loans,  and  business  investment 
were  able  to  sustain  their  lower  levels, 
indicating  new  confidence  in  adminis- 
tration policies  and  bringing  much 
needed  relief  to  the  housing  and  auto 
industries,  the  farm  community,  and 
the  export  sector. 

Inflationary  pressures  of  the  sort  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  two  decades 
extracted  a  heavy  toll  from  our  econo- 
my. We  have  learned  that  the  prob- 
lems we  inherited  were  far  worse  than 
most  inside  and  out  of  Government 
had  expected;  the  recession  was  deeper 
and  longer  than  most  inside  and  out  of 
Government  had  predicted.  Curing 
those  problems  has  taken  more  time 
and  a  higher  toll  than  any  of  us 
wanted.  Unemployment  is  far  too 
high. 

Fortunately,  the  long  nightmare  of 
runaway  inflation  is  now  behind  us. 
Slowly,  but  steadily  and  unmistakably, 
our  national  economy  is  completing 
the  transition  from  recession  to  recov- 
ery. The  interaction  of  lower  tax  rates, 
reduced  inflation,  and  falling  interest 
rates  has  placed  the  consumer  and  the 
producer  in  a  much  strengthened  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  balance  sheets,  li- 
quidity, after-tax  income,  and  purchas- 
ing power. 

There  are  numerous  signs  that  the 
battered,  sputtering  inflation-warped 
economy  that  we  found  2  years  ago  is 
on  the  mend,  and  that  the  dislocation 
and  hardship  we  have  suffered  in  the 
interim  will  prove  to  be  a  corrective 
interlude  on  the  path  of  sustained  re- 
covery. But  our  confidence  must  also 
be  tempered  by  realism  and  patience. 
Quick  fixes  and  artificial  stimulants, 
repeatedly  applied  over  decades,  are 
what  brought  on  the  inflationary  dis- 
orders that  we  have  now  paid  such  a 
heavy  price  to  cure. 

In  part  a  result  of  the  difficult 
period  of  disinflation,  during  the  past 
year  and  one-half  our  projections  of 
the  Federal  deficit  have  steadily  risen. 
They  have  now  reached  very  high 
levels,  creating  uncertainty  in  the  fi- 
nancial markets  and  threatening  to 
block  the  economic  recovery  ahead  of 
us. 


But  before  we  consider  what  is  to  be 
done,  we  must  review  how  we  got  here. 
And  the  truth  is  that  as  in  the  case  of 
the  social  security  fund,  the  looming 
gaps  in  our  national  budget  are  the 
consequence  of  both  the  inflation  that 
got  out  of  hand  and  the  correctives 
that  have  been  unavoidably  applied  to 
cure  it. 

During  the  1970's,  the  share  of  our 
national  income  devoted  to  domestic 
programs  and  transfer  payments 
soared  by  more  than  50%— from  10 
cents  to  16  cents  on  every  dollar  pro- 
duced by  the  American  people.  For  a 
brief  time,  it  appeared  that  we  could 
afford  all  of  this  generosity  because 
inflation  badly  misled  us. 

As  inflation  reached  higher  and 
higher  peaks,  the  Treasury's  coffers 
swelled  from  its  take  on  inflated  in- 
comes and  the  upward  creep  of  tax 
rates.  For  a  time,  we  even  financed  our 
trillion  dollar  national  debt  on  the 
cheap  with  interest  rates  that  had  not 
yet  caught  up  with  the  spiraling  infla- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  defense  spending  grew 
at  less  than  60%  of  inflation,  making 
room  in  the  budget  for  extra  domestic 
programs.  The  real  purchasing  power 
available  to  maintain  our  readiness, 
modernize  our  weapons,  and  maintain 
strategic  nuclear  safety  declined  by  a 
startling  20%. 

But  it  couldn't  last— and  it  didn't. 
Today  the  Federal  budget  itself  has 
become  a  major  victim  of  the  econom- 
ic transition: 
—The  inflationary  revenue  windfall 

has  dried  up. 
—Our  staggering  national  debt  until 
recently  was  being  financed  at  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  peacetime 
history. 
—The  undelayable  process  of  restor- 
ing our   inflation-eroded   military 
budgets  and  our  decayed  military 
strength  has  further  strained  our 
resources. 
—Despite  our  great  strides  in  reduc- 
ing the  spending  growth  over  the 
last  2  years,  the  vast  edifice  of  do- 
mestic  programs   remains   signifi- 
cantly in  place. 
The  social  security  system  has  also 
been  a  victim  of  our  economic   ills. 
First,  the  rampant  inflation  drained 
its  reserves  as  Government  tried  to 
keep  beneficiaries  up  with  the  spiral- 
ing cost  of  living  that  its  own  mistaken 
policies  had  created  in  the  first  place. 
Now  the  recessionary  adjustments  to 
disinflation  have  temporarily  deprived 
it  of  the  expanding  wage   base  and 
growing  revenues  required  to  support 
commitments  to  the  retired  and  dis- 
abled. As  a  result,  for  too  long  the 
specter  of  social  security  insolvency 
has  haunted  our  Nation's  elderly  citi- 
zens and  threatened  to  rupture  the 
lifeline  on  which  36  million  retired 
and  disabled  Americans  depend. 
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But  however  obvious  the  threat  of 
insolvency,  one  thing  is  certain:  social 
security  cannot  and  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fail  the  36  million  Americans 
who  depend  on  it.  With  this  commit- 
ment in  mind,  it  is  especially  pleasing 
to  join  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  in 
urging  the  Congress  to  enact  the  bi- 
partisan compromise  plan  developed 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform. 

There  are  elements  in  it  that  none 
of  us  prefer,  but  taken  together  it 
forms  a  package  all  of  us  can  support. 
It  asks  for  some  sacrifice  by  all— the 
self-employed,  beneficiaries,  workers, 
new  government  employees,  and  the 
better-off  among  the  retired— but  it 
imposes  an  undue  burden  on  none. 
And,  in  supporting  it.  we  keep  an  im- 
portant pledge  to  the  American 
people:  the  integrity  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  will  be  preserved— and  no 
one's  payments  will  be  reduced. 

TOWARD  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

To  enhance  prospects  for  sustained 
economic  recovery  and  lower  unem- 
ployment, I  am  proposing  a  sweeping 
set  of  fiscal  policy  changes  designed  to 
reduce  substantially  the  mounting 
Federal  deficits  that  threaten  the  re- 
newal of  economic  growth.  My  plan  is 
based  on  these  principles: 

It  must  be  bipartisan.  Overcoming 
the  deficits  and  putting  the  Govern- 
ment's house  In  order  will  require  the 
best  efforts  of  all  of  us. 

It  must  be  fair.  Just  as  all  will  share 
In  the  benefits  that  will  come  from  re- 
covery, all  should  share  fairly  in  the 
burden  of  transition. 

It  must  be  prudent.  The  strength  of 
our  national  defense  must  be  restored 
so  that  we  can  pursue  prosperity  in 
peace  and  freedom,  while  maintaining 
our  conunltment  to  the  truly  needy. 

Finally,  it  must  be  realistic.  We 
cannot  rely  on  hope  alone. 

With  these  guiding  principles  in 
mind,  let  me  outline  a  four-part  plan 
to  Increase  economic  growth  and 
reduce  deficits. 

first  /  am  recommending  a  Federal 
spending  freeze.  I  know  this  Is  strong 
medicine,  but  so  far  we  have  cut  only 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  Government  has  continued  to 
spend  more  money  each  year,  though 
not  as  much  more  as  it  did  In  the  past. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  budget  I  am 
proposing  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
Increase  no  more  than  the  rate  of  in- 
flation—In other  words,  the  Federal 
Government  will  hold  the  line  on  real 
spending.  That  Is  far  less  than  many 
American  families  have  had  to  do  in 
these  difficult  times. 

I  will  request  that  the  proposed  6- 
month  freeze  In  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments recommended  by  the  bipartisan 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform  be  applied  to  other  Govern- 
ment benefit  programs.  I  will  also  pro- 
pose a  1-year  freeze  on  a  broad  range 


of  domestic  spending  programs,  and 
for  Federal  civilian  and  military  pay 
and  pension  programs. 

Second.  I  wiU  ask  the  Congress  to 
adopt  specific  measures  to  control  the 
growth  of  the  so-called  "uncontrolla- 
ble" spending  programs.  These  are  the 
automatic  spending  programs,  such  as 
food  stamps,  that  cannot  be  simply 
frozen— and  that  have  grown  by  over 
400%  since  1970.  They  are  the  largest 
single  cause  of  the  buUt-ln  or  'struc- 
tural"  deficit  problem.  Our  standard 
here  will  be  fairness— ensuring  that 
the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  dollars  go 
only  to  the  truly  needy:  that  none  of 
them  are  turned  away:  but  that  fraud 
and  waste  are  stamped  out.  And,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  there  is  a  lot  of  it  out 
there.    In    the    food    stamp    program 
alone,  last  year  we  identified  almost 
$1.1  billion  in  overpayments.  The  tax- 
payers are  not  the  only  victims  of  this 
kind  of  abuse:  the  truly  needy  suffer 
as  funds  Intended  for  them  are  taken 
by  the  greedy.  For  everyone's  sake,  we 
must  put  an  end  to  such  waste  and 
corruption. 

TTiini,  /  will  adjust  our  program  to 
restore  Amenca's  defenses  by  propos- 
ing *55  billion  in  defense  savings  over 
the  next  5  years.  These  are  savings  rec- 
ommended to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  has  assured  me  they  can 
be  safely  achieved  and  will  not  dimin- 
ish our  ability  to  negotiate  arms  reduc- 
tions or  endanger  America's  security. 
We  will  not  gamble  with  our  national 
survival.  As  a  percent  of  GNP.  the 
level    I    am    requesting    for    defense 
spending    In    1984    Is    less    than    the 
United  States  spent  during  the  decade 
of  the  1960's.  As  a  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  It  Is  far  less  than  was 
allocated  for  national  defense  in  those 
years.  We  are  2  years  into  the  program 
to  re-arm  America.  Sustaining  the  mo- 
mentum of  this  program  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  avoid  slipping  back  Into  the 
inefficient  If  we  are  to  avoid  slipping 
back  into  the  inefficient  and  counter- 
productive pattern  of  wildly  fluctuat- 
ing defense  spending  levels. 


budget  control  program.  You  could  say 
that  this  is  an  insurance  policy  for  the 
future— a  remedy  that  will  be  at  hand 
if  needed,  but  resorted  to  only  if  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  to 
study  ways  to  simplify  the  tax  code 
and  make  It  more  fair  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  Is  a  goal  that  every  Ameri- 
can who  has  ever  struggled  with  a  tax 
form  can  understand. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  will 
oppose  any  efforts  to  undo  the  basic 
tax  reforms  we  have  already  enacted— 
including  the  10%  tax  break  coming  to 
taxpayers  this  July  and  the  tax  index- 
ing that  will  protect  all  Americans 
from  Inflationary  bracket  creep  In  the 
years  ahead. 

IMPACT  OF  STROKGEK  BCOHOMIC  GROWTH 

—If  the  recovery  of  real  GNP 
growth  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
is  about  1%  above  our  cautious 
projections,  the  deficit  estimates 
would  improve  by  an  average  of 
about  $20  billion  per  year,  and 
would  result  In  lower  deficits  as 
follows: 
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Fourth,  because  we  must  ensure  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimination  of 
deficits  over  the  next  several  years,  I 
vriU  propose  a  stand-by  tax  limited  to 
no  more  than  1%  of  the  gross  national 
product  to  start  in  fiscal  year  1986.  It 
would  last  no  more  than  3  years  and 
would  start  only  if  the  Congress  has 
first  approved  our  spending  freeze  and 


—An  average  real  GNP  growth  rate 
1.33%  higher  each  year  over  the 
next  6  years,  compared  to  the  pru- 
dent projections  made  In  the  1984 
budget,  would  result  In  a  balanced 
budget  by  1988.  This  is  a  "high 
growth"  scenario  but  within  the 
range  of  previous  historical  experi- 
ence. My  administration  remains 
committed  to  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  will  propose  ad- 
ditional policy  actions,  as  needed, 
to  achieve  It. 
This  plan  Is  urgently  needed  and  Is 
geared  toward  solving  the  problems  of 
the  growing  deficits.  But  it  naturally 
requires    the    cooperation    of    both 
branches      of      Government,      both 
Houses,  and  both  parties.  Thus,  our 
plan  is  aimed  at  bridging  the  institu- 
tional, philosophical,  and  political  dif- 
ferences that  separate  us— which  are 
not   as   Important  as   the   overriding 
common  objective  of  economic  recov- 
ery and  sustained  prosperity  for  Amer- 

icfi 

After  2  years  of  reducing  much  of 
the  overspending,  we  have  now 
reached  the  bone  in  many  places— pro- 
grams where  we  will  not  propose  fur- 
ther reductions.  My  administration 
win  now  work  with  the  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  accommodate  those  special 
concerns  of  the  legislative  branch  that 
have  caused  unnecessary  strains  In  the 

past. 

Thus,  we  will  propose  $3  billion 
more  for  education  programs  than  was 
proposed  last  year,  and  almost  $2  bil- 
lion more  for  employment  and  train- 
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MEKTINC-  -AND  RBSHAPINC— PEDEXAL 
lESPONSIBIUTIES 

admin  stration  seeks  to  limit  the 
intrvisi\}eness,  and  cost  of  Federal 
much  as  possible,  and  to 
needed  increase  in  our  de- 
in  the  most  cost-ef- 
man*er  possible.  This  does  not 
appropriate  Federal  respon- 
being  abandoned,  neglect- 
inadeduately  supported.  Instead, 
bfing  found  to  streamline 
to  limit  it  to  those 
responsibilities    that    are 
in  nature;  to  insure  that 
approfariate  Federal  responsibil- 
performed  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
efficient  manner;  and  to 
local  governments  in  car- 
tHeir  appropriate  public  re- 
in a  similarly  cost-effec- 
The  Nation  must  ask  for 
pulflicly-provided  services  and 
the  private  sector  can 
asked  to  finance. 
—One  of  the  high  prior- 
set  for  my  administration 
retuipi  to  a  more  appropriate 
Federal  Government  in 
education  systems  and 
have  slowed  the  alarming 
grow)th  of  Federal  spending  for 
area  that  is  rightfully 
a  family  and  State  and 
goven^ent  responsibility.  From 
Federal  spending  for  edu- 
by  172%.  From  1981 
ho^/ever,  outlays  declined  by 
1  billion.  My  administra- 
accbmplished  a  major  consoli- 
sqiall  fragmented  education 
ito    a    flexible    education 
to  States  and  localities, 
back  on  unnecessary  reg- 
Federal  intrusion  in  local 


budget  seeks  to  stabilize 

pending,  requesting  $13.1 

bijdget  authority  for  1984.  It 

important  new  initia- 

stilengthen  American  educa- 


of  tuition  tax  credits  for 
who  want  to  send  their 
to  qualified  private  or  re- 
ligiously|-aff  iliated  schools. 


—Establishing  education  savings  ac- 
counts to  give  middle-  and  lower- 
income    families   an    incentive   to 
save   for   their   children's   college 
education  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
encourage  a  real  Increase  in  sav- 
ings for  economic  growth. 
—Reorienting  student  aid  programs 
to  ensure  that  students  and  fami- 
lies meet  their  responsibilities  for 
financing  higher  education,  while 
making  funds  available  across  a 
wider  spectrum  of  schools  for  the 
low-income  students  most  in  need. 
—Allowing    States    or    localities,    if 
they  so  choose,  to  use  their  com- 
pensatory education  funds  to  es- 
tablish voucher  programs  to  broad- 
en    family     choice     of     effective 
schooling  methods  for  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  children. 
—Helping  States  to  train  more  math- 
ematics and  science  teachers. 
These  initiatives  represent  the  ad- 
ministration's continuing  commitment 
to  avoid  improper  Federal  involvement 
in  State,  local,  and  family  decisions, 
while  preserving  proper  Federal  sup- 
port for  key  national  policy  goals  such 
as     supporting     compensatory     and 
handicapped     education,     facilitating 
access  to  higher  education,  and  help- 
ing States  improve  science  and  mathe- 
matics education. 

Research.— My  administration  recog- 
nizes the  Federal  responsibility  to 
maintain  U.S.  leadership  in  scientific 
research.  Although  support  of  basic 
scientific  research  represents  a  small 
share  of  the  Federal  budget,  it  is  a 
vital  investment  in  the  Nation's 
future.  Such  research  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  a  strong  defense  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  for  new  technologies  and 
industries  that  will  help  maintain  our 
industrial  competitiveness,  create  new 
jobs,  and  improve  our  quality  of  life. 
By  carefully  establishing  budget  prior- 
ities, my  administration  has  been  able 
to  reinvigorate  Federal  support  for 
basic  scientific  research.  With  my  1984 
budget  proposals,  such  support  across 
the  Government  will  have  increased 
by  more  than  20%  over  the  1982  level. 
Health  care.— A  major  problem  for 
both  individuals  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  meeting  health  care  needs 
is  the  rapid  inflation  of  health  care 
costs.  The  rate  of  increase  in  health 
care  costs  is  excessive  and  undermines 
people's  ability  to  purchase  needed 
health  care.  Federal  policies  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  health  care 
cost  increases.  The  budget  contains 
several  major  initiatives  to  reduce  cost 
increases.  We  must  eliminate  the  tax 
incentive  for  high-cost  employee 
health  insurance  programs.  Savings 
from  medicare  cost  controls  will  be 
used  to  protect  the  aged  from  cata- 
strophic hospital  costs.  Incentives  will 
also  be  proposed  to  slow  the  growth  of 
medicaid  costs. 

Agriculture.—T\\e        administration 
seeks    to    move    agricultural    supply 


toward  a  better  balance  with  demand 
by  reducing  farm  production  and  Gov- 
ernment program  stocks.  The  budget 
proposes  a  four-part  approach  to  solv- 
ing the  current  surplus  supply  prob- 
lem: 
—establishing     a     payment-in-kind 
(PIK)  program,  under  which  farm- 
ers would  receive  surplus  commod- 
ities now  held  for  Federal  loans,  or 
owned    by    the    Government,    in 
return  for  reducing  their  produc- 
tion; 
—freezing  farm  crop  target  prices  at 

current  levels; 
—donating    Government-held    com- 
modities through  international  hu- 
manitarian organizations  for  needy 
people  around  the  world;  and 
—selling    our    agricultural    produce 
abroad,  both  through  commercial 
channels  and  through  governmen- 
tal negotiation. 
Efforts  are  also  continuing  to  identi- 
fy surplus  Federal  land  holdings  for 
sale  from  those  administered  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
Interior.  Planned  sales  total  $500  mil- 
lion in  1984. 

Transportation.— In  the  transporta- 
tion area,  my  administration  has  made 
major  strides  in  implementing  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  in  my  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery:  having 
users  pay  for  program  costs  that  are 
clearly  allocable  to  them.  During  the 
past  year.  I  signed  into  law  two  admin- 
istration-backed proposals  to  increase 
excise  taxes  on  aviation  and  highway 
users  and  thereby  provide  funding 
needed  to  revitalize  and  modernize 
these  important  segments  of  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  system.  The  1984 
budget  reflects  the  administration's 
continued  commitment  to  the  "users 
pay"  principle  by  again  proposing  user 
fees  for: 
— construction  and  maintenance  of 

deep-draft  ports; 
—the  inland  waterway  system; 
—selected  direct  Coast  Guard  serv- 
ices; and 
—nautical   and  aviation  maps  and 

charts. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  our 
transportation  system  in  maintaining 
and  contributing  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  social  well  being,  my  admin- 
istration secured  passage  of  legislation 
designed  to  rebuild  the  Nation's  high- 
way and  public  transportation  facili- 
ties. This  legislation  substantially  in- 
creased funds  available  to  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  complete  and 
repair  the  aging  interstate  highway 
system,  to  rehabilitate  principal  rural 
and  urban  highways  and  bridges,  and 
to  improve  mass  transit  systems. 

Fully  capable  ports  and  channels  are 
essential  to  make  U.S.  coal  exports 
competitive  in  world  markets.  My  ad- 
ministration will  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  timely  and  effi- 
cient port  construction.  We  propose  a 


system  of  user  fees  for  existing  port 
maintenance  and  new  port  construc- 
tion. Local  governments  would  be  em- 
powered to  set  up  their  own  financing 
arrangements  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  facilities  in  their  areas. 

Reducing  the  Federal  presence  in 
commercial  transportation,  currently 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, will  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  industry.  To  this  end.  my  adminis- 
tration will  seek  further  deregulation 
of  trucking,  airlines,  and  ocean  ship- 
ping. Experience  since  the  adoption  of 
initial  transportation  deregulation  leg- 
islation has  shown  clearly  that  both 
consumers  and  industry  benefit  from 
reduced  Federal  involvement  in  these 
activities. 

Energy.— The  administration  has  sig- 
nificantly reoriented  the  country's  ap- 
proach to  energy  matters  in  the  past  2 
years.  Reliance  on  market  forces— in- 
stead of  Government  regulation  and 
massive,  indiscriminate  Federal  spend- 
ing—has   resulted    in    greater   energy 
production,    more    efficient    use    of 
energy,    and   more   favorable   energy 
prices.  For  example: 
—The  U.S.  economy  today  is  using 
18%  less  energy  to  produce  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  output  than  it  did  in 
1973    when    energy    prices    first 
began  to  rise. 
—The  price  of  heating  oil  and  gaso- 
line  has   actually    fallen   in   real 
terms  by  12%  in  the  past  2  years- 
confounding  past  theories  that  in- 
sisted that  those  prices  could  only 
increase. 
Federal  energy  programs  and  poli- 
cies have  been  refocused  and  made 
more  productive: 
—Wasteful  spending  on  large,   un- 
profitable  technology   demonstra- 
tions has  been  curtailed. 
—At  the  same  time,  spending  has  in- 
creased in  areas  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  key  role  to  play— for 
example,  in  supporting  long-term 
energy  research. 
—The   strategic    petroleum    reserve 
has  more  than  doubled  in  size  over 
the  past  2  years. 
Criminal    justice.— My    administra- 
tion has  also  sought  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system  by  pro- 
posing   major    legislative    initiatives, 
such  as  bail  and  sentencing  reform,  by 
attacking  drug  trafficking  and  orga- 
nized crime,  and  by  achieving  a  better 
balance  among  law  enforcement,  pros- 
ecutorial, and  correctional  resources. 
Twelve  regional  task  forces  will  focus 
on  bringing  to  justice  organized  crime 
drug  traffickers.  The  administration 
will    strengthen    efforts    to    identify, 
neutralize,  and  defeat  foreign  agents 
who  pose  a  threat  to  the  Nation. 

International  affairs.— Our  foreign 
policy  is  oriented  toward  maintaining 
peace  through  military  strength  and 
diplomatic      negotiation;      promoting 


market-oriented  solutions  to  interna- 
tional economic  problems;  telling  the 
story  abroad  of  America's  democratic, 
free-enterprise    way   of   life;    and    in- 
creasing free  trade  in  the  world  while 
assuring  this  country's  equitable  par- 
ticipation in  that  trade. 
—The  security  assistance  portion  of 
the  international  affairs  program 
has  been  increased  to  assist  friend- 
ly    governments     facing     threats 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  its  surro- 
gates, and  from  other  radical  re- 
gimes. 
—Development  aid  emphasizes  en- 
couraging the  private  sectors  of  de- 
veloping   nations    and    increasing 
U.S.  private  sector  involvement  in 
foreign  assistance. 
—A  major  expansion  of  internation- 
al   broadcasting    activities    aimed 
primarily  at  communist  coimtries 
is  plarmed,  and  a  new  initiative  will 
be  undertaken  to  strengthen  the 
infrastructure        of        democracy 
around  the  world. 
—Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
assiu-ing    adequate    financing    of 
U.S.  exports  while  my  administra- 
tion seeks  to  obtain  further  reduc- 
tions in   the  export  subsidies  of 
other  governments. 
My  administration  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  U.S.   obligations 
under   the   IMF's   General    Arrange- 
ments To  Borrow,  as  soon  as  negotia- 
tions on  these  issues  are  completed. 
This  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
IMF  has  adequate  resources  to  help 
bring    the    world    economy    back    to 
strong,  noninflationary  growth. 

Although  now  less  than  2%  of  the 
budget,  international  programs  are 
critical  to  American  world  leadership 
and  to  the  success  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Minority-owned  businesses.— My  ad- 
ministration will  also  assist  in  the  es- 
tablishment or  expansion  of  over 
120.000  minority-owned  businesses 
over  the  next  10  years.  The  Federal 
Government  will  procure  an  estimated 
$15  billion  in  goods  and  services  from 
minority  business  during  the  3-year 
period  1983-1985.  It  will  make  avail- 
able approximately  $1.5  billion  in 
credit  assistance  and  $300  million  in 
technical  assistance  to  promote  minor- 
ity business  development  during  this 
period. 

Civil  service  retirement.— The  97th 
Congress  made  some  improvements  in 
the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
However,  civil  service  retirement  still 
has  far  more  generous  benefits  and  is 
much  more  costly  than  retirement 
programs  in  the  private  sector  or  in 
State  and  local  governments.  Accord- 
ingly, this  budget  proposes  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  civil  service  retirement 
designed  to  bring  benefits  into  line 
with  those  offered  in  the  private 
sector   and   reduce   the   cost   of   the 


system  to  affordable  levels.  Retire- 
ment benefit  changes  will  be  phased  in 
over  a  period  of  years  in  order  to  avoid 
upsetting  the  plans  of  those  at  or  near 
retirement. 

UKEMPLOYMEIIT  DEMANDS  SPECiriC  ATTENTION 

My  administration  seeks  to  provide 
appropriate  assistance  to  the  unem- 
ployed. There  are  three  major  groups 
who  need  help:  the  largest,  those  who 
are  unemployed  now  but  will  find  jobs 
readily  as  the  economy  improves; 
those  whose  jobs  have  permanently 
disappeared;  and  youth  who  have 
trouble  finding  their  niche  In  the 
labor  market. 

Those  in  the  first  group  need  inter- 
im help  because,  historically,  increases 
in  jobs  always  lag  in  an  economic  re- 
covery. Last  year  we  provided  a  tempo- 
rary program  to  give  the  long-term  un- 
employed up  to  16  added  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation,  in  addition 
to  the  up  to  39  weeks  available  from 
our  permanent  unemployment  insur- 
ance. This  temporary  program  expires 
March  31,  1983.  I  propose  to  modify 
and  extend  the  program  for  6  more 
months,  and  provide  an  option  for  re- 
cipients to  receive  assistance  in  secur- 
ing work  through  a  system  of  tax  cred- 
its to  employers.  This  will  give  employ- 
ers a  significant  incentive  to  hire  the 
long-term  unemployed,  while  workers 
will  get  full  wages  rather  than  the 
lower  unemployment  benefit. 

Those  whose  jobs  have  permanently 
disappeared  must  be  helped  to  find 
new  long-term  occupations.  The  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  enacted  last 
year,  authorizes  grants  to  States  to 
help  retrain  such  workers  and  assist 
them  in  locating  and  moving  to  new 
jobs.  The  Congress  appropriated  $25 
million  to  start  this  new  program  in 
1983.  I  am  requesting  $240  million  to 
implement  the  program  fully  in  1984. 
In  addition.  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
unemployment  law  be  changed  to 
allow  States  to  use  a  portion  of  the  un- 
employment taxes  they  collect  to  pro- 
vide such  retraining  and  job  search  as- 
sistance to  their  unemployed  workers. 
Regxilatory  reform  and  passage  of  En- 
terprise Zone  legislation  will  also 
create  new  incentives  for  jobs  and  op- 
portunity. 

Those  youth  who  have  problems 
finding  jobs  after  they  leave  school 
are  often  condemned  to  a  lifetime  of 
intermittent  employment  and  low 
earnings.  The  new  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is  designed  to  help  disad- 
vantaged youth  acquire  the  basic  skills 
potential  employers  look  for  when 
they  hire.  I  am  requesting  $1.9  billion 
for  the  block  grant  to  States  under 
that  Act.  The  States  must  use  at  least 
40%  of  that  for  youth. 

One  of  the  problems  hampering 
youth  is  inability  to  get  meaningful 
work  experience  during  school  vaca- 
tions. Such  experience  is  invaluable  to 
demonstrate  their  qualifications  to  po- 
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needed,  so  "Reform  '88"  was  initiated. 
We  intend  to  upgrade  and  modernize 
our  administrative  systems  to  make 
them  more  effective  and  efficient  In 
carrying  out  the  Government's  busi- 
ness and  serving  the  public. 

We  are  already  saving  tax  dollars  by 
managing  our  almost  $2  trillion  yearly 
cash  flow  more  effectively,  collecting 
the  Government's  $250  billion  of  just 
debts,  cutting  Government  administra- 
tive costs,  modernizing  Federal  pro- 
curement systems,  reducing  internal 
regulations,  controlling  our  office 
space  and  equipment  more  prudently, 
and  streamlining  the  workforce  in 
many  departments  and  agencies. 
These  cost-reduction  efforts  will  con- 
tinue. 

CONTINUING  REFORM  OP  OUR  PEDERAL  SYSTEM 

The  overall  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  can  also  be 
improved  by  a  more  rational  sorting 
out  of  governmental  responsibilities 
among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment—Federal, State,  and  local— in 
our  Federal  system,  and  eliminating  or 
limiting  overlapping  and  duplication. 

In  1981.  the  Congress  responded  to 
my  proposals  by  consolidating  57  cate- 
gorical programs  into  9  block  grants. 
In  1982.  block  grants  were  created  for 
job  training  in  the  Jobs  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  and  for  urban  mass  tran- 
sit in  the  Surface  Transportation  Act. 
The  initiatives  to  be  proposed  this 
year  will  expand  on  these  accomplish- 
ments. 

Four  new  block  grants  will  be  pro- 
posed, with  assured  funding  for  major 
functions  now  addressed  through  cate- 
gorical grants: 
—A     general     Federal-State     block 
grant   covering   approximately    15 
categorical  programs. 
—A  Federal-local  block  grant  that 
would  include  the  entitlement  por- 
tion  of   the   community   develop- 
ment grant  program  and  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program. 
—A  transportation  block  grant. 
—A  rural  housing  block  grant. 
The  administration  is  improving  the 
management  of  intergovernmental  as- 
sistance by  providing  State  and  local 
elected  officials  with  greater  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  on  proposed 
Federal   development   and   assistance 
actions    before    final    decisions    are 
made.  Under  Executive  Order  12372, 
Intergovernmental  Review  of  Federal 
Programs,  which  I  signed  in  July  1982, 
Federal   agencies   must  consult   with 
State  and  local  elected  officials  early 
in  the  assistance  decision  process  and 
make   every   effort   to   accommodate 
their  views.  The  Order  also  encourages 
the  simplification  of  State  planning 
requirements  imposed  by  Federal  law, 
and   allows    for    the   substitution    of 
State-developed  plans  for  federally  re- 
quired State  plans  where  statutes  and 
regulations  allow. 

Through  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Regulatory  Relief  and  the  regula- 


tory review  process,  the  administra- 
tion is  eliminating  and  simplifying  reg- 
ulations affecting  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  are  burdensome,  unnec- 
essary, and  counter-productive.  These 
changes  have  improved  local  efficiency 
and  accountability  and  reduced  pro- 
gram costs.  Twenty-five  reviews  were 
completed  during  the  past  2  years  by 
either  the  Task  Force  or  by  various 
Federal  agencies.  Available  data  Indi- 
cate that  regulatory  relief  actions  will 
save  State  and  local  governments  ap- 
proximately $4  to  $6  billion  in  initial 
costs,  and  an  estimated  $2  billion  on 
an  annual  basis.  My  administration  Is 
also  simplifying  selected,  generally  ap- 
plicable crosscuttlng  requirements 
that  are  Imposed  on  State  and  local 
governments  as  a  condition  of  accept- 
ing financial  assistance. 

PEDERAL  CREDIT  PROGRAMS:  MORE  SELECTIVE 

The  administration  continues  Its 
strong  commitment  to  control  Federal 
credit  assistance,  which  has  serious  ef- 
fects on  the  Nation's  financial  mar- 
kets. To  this  end,  I  propose  a  credit 
budget  that  reverses  the  accelerated 
rate  of  growth  In  direct  and  guaran- 
teed lending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  occurred  during  the  second 
half  of  the  1970's  and  the  first  years  of 
the  1980's. 

Federal  Intervention  through  guar- 
antees and  provision  of  direct  lending 
misdirects  Investment  and  preempts 
capital  that  could  be  more  efficiently 
used  by  unsubsidized,  private  borrow- 
ers. Because  federally  assisted  borrow- 
ers are  frequently  less  productive  than 
private  borrowers,  large  Federal  credit 
demands  must  be  reduced  In  order  to 
improve  prospects  for  economic 
growth. 

CONCLUSION 

The  stage  Is  set;  a  recovery  to  vigor- 
ous, sustainable,  nonlnflatlonary  eco- 
nomic growth  is  Inuninent.  But  given 
the  underlying  deterioration  In  the 
overall  budget  structure  that  has  oc- 
curred over  the  past  2  years,  only  the 
most  sweeping  set  of  fiscal  policy 
changes  could  help  to  reverse  the 
trend  and  set  the  budget  on  a  path 
that  Is  consistent  with  long-term  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

If  the  challenge  before  us  Is  great, 
so.  too,  are  the  opportunities.  Let  us 
work  together  to  meet  the  challenge. 
If  we  fall,  if  we  work  at  cross  purposes, 
posterity  will  not  forgive  us  for  allow- 
ing this  opportunity  to  slip  away. 

January  31.  1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
the  President's  message  on  the  budget, 
and  It  has  now  been  received.  I  will 
say,  somewhat  facetiously,  I  have  been 
briefed  on  It  now  four  times,  and  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  stand  It  one  more 
time.  So  I  am  glad  It  Is  here,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  message  will  be  referred 
by  the  Chair  to  appropriate  and  juris- 
dictional committees.  Congress  now 
win  proceed  to  work  its  will. 


Mr.  President.  If  the  Senator  has  no 
more  need  for  his  time.  I  will  yield  It 
back  so  that  the  Chair  may  begin  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  a  special  order  for  Senator  Grass- 
ley. 


ORDER  RESERVING  SPECIAL 
ORDER  TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  since  I 
do  not  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  here  at  the  moment,  that 
his  time  so  provided  may  be  reserved 
and  utilized  by  him  at  some  other  time 
during  the  course  of  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  more  than  1 
hour  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  5  minutes  each. 


native  South  Carolinian  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  State  College  In  Orangeburg, 
who  has  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  he  Is  an  outstanding  football 
player.  He  exhibited  this  fine  quality 
yesterday  In  the  Super  Bowl. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
running  back  John  Rigglns  was  prob- 
ably the  outstanding  star  in  Sunday's 
game.  He  does  not  happen  to  be  from 
my  State,  but  I  admire  him  very  much 
for  his  good  sportsmanship  and  also 
because  of  his  tremendous  skill  and 
talent  in  football.  He  set  a  new  record 
for  a  Super  Bowl  yesterday  by  rushing 
for  166  yards. 

I  also  commend  Joe  Thelsmann.  the 
quarterback  of  this  fine  team.  He  Is 
not  only  an  able  football  player,  but 
his  calm  demeanor  and  level-headed 
decisions  played  a  large  part  In  the 
winning  of  this  game. 

All  of  the  members  of  this  team,  as  I 
said,  showed  great  sportsmanship. 
They  played  hard,  they  deserved  to 
win,  they  did  win,  and  the  city  of 
Washington  and  this  area  of  the  coun- 
try are  very  proud  of  them.  We  wish 
them  continued  success  In  the  future. 


THE  WASHINGTON  REDSKINS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  the  Washington  Redskins  for 
winning  the  Super  Bowl  yesterday  in 
Pasadena.  Calif.  This  Is  surely  one  of 
the  finest  games  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  commend  all  members  of  the 
team. 

There  was  thorough  teamwork.  This 
team  was  behind  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  but  their  fighting  spirit  and 
determination  caused  them  to  forge 
ahead  in  the  second  half  and  win  the 
game  by  a  decided  margin. 

I  wish  to  especially  commend  Joe 
Gibbs,  head  coach  of  this  team.  He  at- 
tends the  same  church  In  this  area 
that  my  family  and  I  attend,  and  that 
is  the  Columbia  Baptist  Church  at 
Falls  Church,  Va.  We  are  very  proud 
of  him  as  a  member  of  this  church  and 
we  are  very  proud  of  him  as  a  coach  of 
the  Redskins.  He  is  truly,  as  he  said 
over  television  yesterday,  a  believer  In 
God,  a  believer  In  Christ,  and  a  Chris- 
tian. 

I  only  wish  we  had  more  public  serv- 
ants and  people  in  public  life  who  ex- 
press themselves  as  he  did  on  televi- 
sion yesterday. 

I  know  that  Jack  Kent  Cooke,  the 
owner  of  the  Redskins,  was  abounding 
with  enthusiasm  and  pride  as  they 
won  this  game. 

I  also  take  special  pride  in  recogniz- 
ing two  of  the  players  on  the  Redskins 
team.  One  of  them  Is  from  my  alma 
mater.  Jeff  Bostic  played  with  Clem- 
son  University  prior  to  joining  the 
Redskins,  and  as  you  know  Clemson 
was  the  No.  1  college  team  in  1981. 
The  second  player  is  Charlie  Brown,  a 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
GRASSLEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  under  my  special 
order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 


RESTORING  SOLVENCY  TO  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  few, 
if  any,  issues  before  the  Congress  this 
year  will  have  greater  consequences 
for  all  Americans  than  social  security. 
Social  security  has  grown  In  impor- 
tance to  this  Nation's  retirees  and  has 
become  the  cornerstone  of  retirement 
income  security  for  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must 
debate  and  decide  what  course  of 
action  Is  appropriate  to  restore  solven- 
cy to  the  social  security  program. 

This  Is  not  unknown  territory.  All 
but  the  newest  Members  of  this  body 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  deliberations  on  this  issue.  For 
the  fourth  time  in  6  years,  we  must 
solve  the  financing  problems  this  pro- 
gram Is  facing.  This  go-round,  we  do 
have  guidance  from  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform, 
and  I  commend  the  members  of  that 
group  for  their  diligence  In  pursuing  a 
consensus. 

Although  I  applaud  their  efforts.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  Commission's 
report  Is  too  long  on  tax  Increases  and 
too  short  on  true  reform.  As  a  Member 
of     the     House     of     Representatives 


during  the  last  great  reform  package 
to  pass  the  Congress  In  1977. 1  am  cau- 
tious about  predictions  as  to  what  will 
be  accomplished  with  passage  of  the 
Commission  recommendation. 

During  the  1977  deliberations,  we 
heard  promises  from  then  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Ullman.  that  after  adoption  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977.  we  would  expedite  consideration 
of  a  new  revenue  mechanism.  It  ap- 
pears that  history  will  show  this  new 
financing  mechanism  Is  to  accelerate 
tax  Increases,  place  further  burdens 
on  the  self-employed,  and  tax  some 
social  security  benefits.  Those  were 
the  recommendations  of  this  commis- 
sion. 

In  my  book,  there  Is  little  Innovation 
or  creativity  In  such  taxing  mecha- 
nisms suggested  by  the  Commission 
report.  Rather,  the  American  worker 
Is  placed  in  the  precarious  position  of 
facing  more  taxes,  and  American  busi- 
nesses must  shell  out  more  money  to 
meet  their  portion  of  the  payroll  tax. 
All  of  this  comes  just  when  we  are 
seeing  signals  of  economic  recovery 
that  we  have  been  waiting  for  at  least 
12  months.  The  timing  could  not  be 
worse. 

In  the  upcoming  hearings  and  floor 
debate  on  this  issue,  I  intend  to  look  at 
all  options  for  returning  solvency  to 
the  system.  If  this  package  is  realisti- 
cally the  best  this  Congress  can  agree 
to.  given  the  time  constraints  and  the 
political  realities,  it  wlU  have  my  sup- 
port. We  must  take  our  responsibility 
seriously;  we  carmot  afford  to  play 
with  lives  of  social  security  recipients 
by  turning  the  debate  on  this  Issue 
Into  a  verbiage  of  partisan  name  call- 
ing and  blame  placing. 

As  has  been  widely  reported.  Presi- 
dent Carter  lauded  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977 
as  the  guarantee  that  from  1980  to 
2030  social  security  funds  would  be 
sound.  This  optimism  was  shared  by 
many  others.  . 

To  this  day,  the  image  remains  vivid 
of  House  Speaker  O'Neill  urging  sup- 
port of  the  social  security  bill  then 
before  the  95th  Congress.  His  words  to 
the  House  at  that  time  were: 

I  say  to  the  Members  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  that  if  I  have  ever  seen  an 
issue  that  is  a  Democratic  issue,  it  is  this 
issue.  This  reverts  right  back  to  that  day  in 
1935  when  the  party  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  voted  against  this  issue  by  a  vote  of 
97  to  1.  The  leopard  does  not  change  iU 
spots. 

This  Is  the  type  of  rhetoric  Republi- 
cans have  been  bombarded  with 
throughout  the  course  of  recent  delib- 
erations on  this  matter.  Let  me  sUte. 
unequivocally:  We  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  committed  to  restoring  sol- 
vency and  fiscal  integrity  to  the  social 
security  system.  We  will  work  diligent- 
ly to  reach  the  best  solution  to  both 
the   short-   and   long-term   financing 
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problems  >f  this  essential  program.  I 
am  not  anvinced.  at  this  time,  that 
the  packiige  recommended  by  the 
Commissic  n  is  that  solution.  I  remain 
based  on  past  history,  of 
particular  combination  of 
do.  Experience  is  the  best 
I  this  body  is  too  slow  in 
the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
y   when   social   security   is 
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leagues  who  served  on  the  Commission 
might  like. 

My  caution  in  embracing  the  Com- 
mission report  Is  in  no  way  reflective 
of  any  lack  of  respect  for  the  Commis- 
sion's work  and  it  members  efforts, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  throughout  the  extensive  legisla- 
tive review  their  recommendations  will 
face. 

My  bottom  line  will  always  be  a  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  the  economic 
security  of  our  retirees. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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SCIENTISTS  ANSWER  TO  U.S. 
FIRST  USE  OP  NUCLEAR  BOMB 
POUCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow. February  1,  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  will  launch  a 
campaign  in  Washington.  Bonn,  and 
London  in  support  of  a  "no  first  use" 
policy  on  nuclear  weapons  by  this 
country  and  our  allies. 

In  each  city,  leading  experts  will 
present  the  result  of  a  6-month  study 
by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
that  supports  the  wisdom  of  the 
United  States  subscribing  to  the  "no 
first  use"  policy. 

As  most  of  us  can  recall,  when  this 
issue  came  to  a  head  several  months 
ago,  then  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig  vigorously  protested  that 
such  a  policy  would  put  NATO  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Europe  be- 
cause of  the  immense  Soviet  advan- 
tage in  tanks  and  other  conventional 
weapons  in  Europe.  Secretary  Haig 
argued  that  to  renounce  any  nuclear 
response  to  such  an  invasion  would  be 
to  leave  Europe  open  to  a  Soviet 
attack— in  fact  to  encourage  such  an 
attack.  The  first  use  was  defended  as 
an  essential  deterrent. 

It  is  to  that  argument  that  the  6- 
month  study  addresses  itself  and  that 
the  three  meetings  in  this  country, 
England,  and  Germany  will  answer. 

The  heart  of  the  scientists'  response 
to  the  first  use  advocates  are  based  on 
the  contention  that  the  forces  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  closer 
in  power  than  previously  thought,  and 
that,  by  increasing  the  NATO  budget 
by  2  percent  over  6  years,  the  balance 
could  be  made  close  enough  to  provide 
an  effective  conventional  instead  of  a 
nuclear  response  to  any  Soviet  attack, 
and  a  more  plausible  deterrent  than 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

The  current  issue  of  Defense  Week 
reports  that  the  conventional  improve- 
ments sought  by  the  scientists  include: 
First,  better  procedures  for  NATO 
nations  to  quickly  mobilize  their  con- 
ventional forces,  obviating  the  danger 
of  a  hair-trigger  nuclear  response. 

Second,  a  system  of  field  fortifica- 
tions and  obstacles  along  the  frontier, 
especially  in  the  North  German  plain 


with  minefields  and  fixed  bases  to 
blunt  a  Soviet  attack. 

Third,  more  sUying  power  for 
NATO  troops.  Current  supplies  of  am- 
munition, fuel,  and  spare  parts  might 
only  last  15  days. 

Fourth,  existing  European  reserve 
manpower  organized  into  combat  units 
that  could  be  quickly  mobilized. 

Fifth,  NATO's  technological  superi- 
ority should  be  cultivated. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  will  be  the  principal  speaker  in 
Washington.  Former  U.S.  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  McGeorge  Bundy  will 
be  featured  in  Bonn;  and  Lord  Solly 
Zuckerman,  former  British  chief  scien- 
tific adviser,  in  London. 
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TALK  OF  A  SUMMIT  DEMANDS 
THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE 
GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  numerous  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  our  Nation. 

While  the  Genocide  Convention  is  a 
narrowly  drawn  human  rights  treaty, 
its  ratification  would  have  an  immedi- 
ate and  lasting  positive  effect  on  our 
foreign  policy.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that.  Its  effect  would  be  immedi- 
ate. It  would  be  lasting.  It  would  be  a 
major  positive  step  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

Recently,  there  has  been  talk  of  a 
possible  summit  meeting  between  the 
Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov  and 
President  Reagan.  Consideration  of 
such  a  summit  has  once  again  brought 
international  attention  to  the  gross 
violations  of  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  Yet  at  this 
time,  the  ideal  time  to  hold  the  feet  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  fire  for  these 
heinous  abuses,  we  insist  on  tying  the 
hands  of  the  President  instead.  Be- 
cause that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  Mr.  President,  by  failing  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Rita  Hauser.  a  former  delegate  to 
the  Human  Rights  Commission,  made 
this  point  very  clear  when  she  testified 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  1970: 

We  have  frequently  Invoked  the  terms  of 
this  convention  (the  Genocide  Convention) 
as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  ...  In  our 
continued  aggressive  attack  against  the 
Soviet  Union  for  ite  practices,  particularly 
as  to  its  large  Jewish  communities  but  also 
as  to  its  Ukrainians,  Tartars.  Baptists  and 
others.  It  is  an  anomaly  .  .  .  that  while  we 
have  felt  free  to  invoke  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention against  others,  we  have  not  yet  our- 
selves ratified  it.  This  often  leads  to  the 
retort  in  debates  plainly  put.  simply  put. 
Who  are  you  to  Invoke  a  treaty  that  you 
are  not  a  party  to?' 

And  although  that  was  in  1970.  Mr. 
President,  those  words  still  ring  true 
today. 


Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  not  only  help  untie  the 
hands  of  the  President  on  the  issue  of 
human  rights,  it  would  also  put  Into 
those  hands  added  strength  to  attack 
the  Soviet's  human  rights  abuses. 

Furthermore,  the  ratification  of  this 
convention  would  eliminate  a  point  of 
attack  for  the  Soviets.  Our  record  on 
hiunan  rights  is  clearly  unequalled  in 
the  world,  yet  for  far  too  long  we  have 
allowed  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  to 
turn  a  discussion  of  human  rights  into 
a  discussion  of  human  rights  treaties. 
It  is  time  to  end,  once  and  for  all, 
these  taunts  of  hypocrisy  from  nations 
who  wish  us  ill.  It  is  time  to  eliminate 
the  puzzlement  of  our  allies  who  have 
ratified  the  convention  and  are 
amazed  at  our  failure  to  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  untie  the 
hands  of  our  President.  Allow  him  to 
approach  a  summit  or  any  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  position 
of  strength.  A  clear  and  basic  step  that 
the  Senate  can  take  to  put  our  Presi- 
dent in  that  position  is  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


CONSUMPTION  TAX  THE 
WRONG  WAY  TO  GO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
lately  about  shifting  our  tax  structure 
away  from  income  taxes  and  toward 
consumption  taxes— to  encourage  sav- 
ings, hold  down  interest  rates,  and 
combat  inflation. 

Weak  and  unfair  as  our  income  taxes 
have  become,  a  shift  to  consumption 
taxes  would  be  a  disaster.  The  respect- 
ed Joseph  Pechman.  director  of  eco- 
nomic studies  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution and  as  wise  an  expert  on  taxes 
as  this  country  has.  tells  us  why.  In  an 
article  that  appeared  yesterday  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Pechman  demon- 
strated how  grossly  unfair  and  how 
painfully  regressive  such  a  shift  in 
policy  would  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  add  to  Pech- 
man's  excellent  analysis  that  not  only 
would  such  a  change  in  our  tax  system 
penalize  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich,  but  it  would  sharply  retard 
recovery  from  the  current  recession. 
What  we  need  today  is  not  more  in- 
vestment. We  need  more  consumption. 
What  businessman  in  his  right  mind 
will  invest  in  plant  or  equipment  when 
he  can  not  sell  what  he  can  so  easily 
produce  now.  Think  of  it:  we  have  a 
giant  one-third  of  our  entire  industrial 
plant  sitting  idle.  We  have  more  than. 
12  million  unemployed.  What  will  put 
these  people  back  to  work?  Obviously 
more  consumption— people  buying 
cars  and  homes  and  clothes  and  enter- 
taiiunent.  We  need  more  consumption, 
not  less.  Once  consumption  increases, 
the  businessman  may  eventually 
decide  it  makes  sense  to  buy  more 
equipment  and  expand  his  plant.  But 
we  in  the  Congress  need  to  encourage 


consumption— not  to  discourage  or  pe- 
nalize it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Pechman 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impossible  Rates.  UifFAiR  Advaktages 
(By  Joseph  A.  Pechman) 
The  consumption  tax  is  a  bad  idea.  It  does 
not  meet  the  test  of  taxation  according  to 
the  ability  to  pay;  it  would  tax  the  wrong 
people  at  the  wrong  time:  it  would  be  as 
prone  to  erosion  through  loopholes  as  the 
income  tax,  and  it  would  lead  to  an  exces- 
sive concentration  of  wealth. 

Income  is  the  best  measure  of  ability  to 
pay  taxes,  while  consumption  does  not  come 
close.  If  Taxpayer  A  has  $25,000  of  income 
and  Taxpayer  B  has  20,000,  it  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  A  has  more  tax  paying  ability. 
Now.  suppose  A  saves  $5,000  and  B  spends 
all  his  Income.  A  would  pay  more  Income 
tax  than  B.  but  the  two  would  pay  the  same 
consumption  tax.  Most  people  would  regard 
the  consumption  tax  result  as  unfair. 

Substitution  of  a  consumption  tax  for  the 
Income  tax  would  raise  the  taxes  on  the 
young  and  the  old  and  reduce  the  taxes  of 
those  In  middle  age  who  save  more.  Similar- 
ly, unemployed  and  disabled  workers  who 
are  using  up  their  savings  would  find  them- 
selves paying  tax  even  though  they  had  no 
Income. 

A  tax  that  omite  savings  from  the  tax  base 
can  be  shown  to  be  the  same  as  a  tax  apply- 
ing only  to  labor  Income  and  exempting  all 
property  income.  Such  a  tax  would  be  an 
outrage,  yet  that  is  what  the  consumption 
tax  really  Is.  For  example,  suppose  a  person 
in  the  25  percent  bracket  earns  and  saves 
$4,000.  on  which  the  annual  return  is  10 
percent.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  with- 
draws his  savings  plus  Interest  and  con- 
sumes it  all. 

Under  a  consumption  tax.  he  pays  a  tax  of 
$1,100  on  the  $4,400  he  withdraws,  leaving 
$3,300  to  consume.  Under  a  wage  tax  that 
does  not  tax  interest  income,  he  would  pay  a 
tax  of  $1,000  right  away,  deposit  $3,000  and 
earn  $300  Interest  tax-free.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  would  also  have  $3,300  to  con- 
sume. Thus,  the  consumption  tax  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  a  tax  on  wages  if  interest 
income  is  excluded. 

In  theory,  the  progressive  nature  of  the 
Income  tax— higher  tax  rates  for  those  with 
higher  earnings— would  be  approximated  by 
a  consumption  tax.  But  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  set  much  higher  tax  rates.  For 
example,  assuming  no  savings,  a  33  percent 
Income  tax  rate  is  equivalent  to  a  50  percent 
rate  on  consumption  and  a  50  percent 
income  tax  rate  is  equivalent  to  a  100  per- 
cent rate  on  consumption. 

Result:  a  33  percent  bracket  taxpayer 
under  the  Income  tax  would  pay  a  $5,000 
consumption  tax  on  an  automobile  costing 
$10,000.  and  the  50  percent  Uxpayer  would 
pay  a  $25,000  Ux  on  a  $25,000  automobile. 
Congress  is  hardly  likely  to  accept  such 
rates  and  the  result  would  be  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  progresslvlty. 

Consumption  tax  advocates  usually  com- 
pare the  results  of  an  ideal  consumption  tax 
with  the  Imperfect  Income  tax  we  have 
today.  But  most  of  the  preferences  imder 
the  Income  tax  would  probably  be  carried 
over  Into  the  consumption  tax.  Housing  is 
favorably  treated  under  the  income  tax  and 
would  doubtless  be  exempt  under  the  con- 
sumption tax. 
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Charitable  contributions,  medical  ex- 
penses, state  and  local  property  and  sales 
taxes,  child  care  expenses,  exemptions  for 
the  elderly,  as  well  as  other  personal  allow- 
ances would  all  become  deductible.  And 
with  savings  also  deductible,  the  consump- 
tion tax  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  a 
monstrosity  not  capable  of  raising  sufficient 
revenues. 

The  transition  from  the  Income  tax  to  a 
consumption  tax  would  probably  create 
great  inequities.  The  retired  elderly,  who  al- 
ready paid  tax  on  the  income  they  saved, 
would  pay  tax  again  when  they  spent  It. 
Something  would  have  to  be  done  to  avoid 
taxing  such  accumulations  under  the  con- 
sumption tax.  Exemption  of  all  accumulated 
assets  at  the  time  an  expenditure  tax  is  ini- 
tiated would  leave  a  big  loophole  for  people 
with  large  amounts  of  accrued  capital  ap- 
preciation that  had  not  been  subject  to  tax, 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  the 
necessary  distinctions  In  order  to  prevent 
wholesale  tax  avoidance. 

Under  any  consumption  tax,  taxpayers 
who  save  large  fractions  of  their  Income 
would  be  able  to  accumulate  large  fortunes 
over  a  lifetime.  Corporations,  and  through 
them  their  shareholders,  would  also  amass 
huge  aggregates  of  wealth  without  paying 
tax.  Many,  but  no  means  all.  consumption 
tax  advocates  support  effective  wealth  or 
esUte  and  gift  taxes  to  prevent  excessive 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  wealthy  individuals.  But  there  is 
no  way  to  tax  the  income  of  corporations 
under  a  consumption  tax  and  the  history  of 
taxation  in  this  country  provides  no  assur- 
ance that  adequate  death  and  gift  taxes 
would  be  levied  on  individuals  to  supple- 
ment the  consumption  tax. 

The  present  income  tax  is  flawed,  but  it 
can  be  greatly  Improved  without  departing 
from  this  widely  approved  method.  The  so- 
lution is  to  tax  all  income  alike  and  to  elimi- 
nate all  personal  deductions  and  tax  credits 
(except  for  unusual  medical  expenses  and 
casualty  losses,  which  do  impair  ability  to 
pay). 

A  big  step  in  this  direction  has  been  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Bill  Bradley,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Representative  Richard  A. 
Gephardt.  Democrat  of  Missouri.  If  the  tax 
base  were  broadened  as  they  recommend.  It 
would  be  possible  to  increase  personal  ex- 
emptions and  cut  tax  rates  from  the  current 
maximum  of  50  percent  to  30  percent,  with- 
out cutting  revenues— a  familiar,  more  equi- 
table route  than  a  consumption  tax. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    is 

there  further  morning  business? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there   further   morning   business?    If 

not,  morning  business  is  closed. 
(At   this   point   the  Senate   briefly 

went  into  executive  session  and  the 
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President. 
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ditions 
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Elizabeth  Hanford  E>ole 
of  Transportation  was 
Senate.  Those  proceed- 
later    In    today's 
to  the   order  con- 
•.) 
_    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Senate  go 
business,  but  that 
period   of   this   morning 
Member  wishes  to  ad- 
nomination  the  Senate 
in  executive  session  and 
of  the  Etole  nomina- 
separately  from  other 
be  transacted  on  the 
i  Senate  this  afternoon. 

OFFICER.    The 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
ect  to  that. 

it  is  a  little  bit  clumsy. 

10  for  a  certain  period  of 
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and  go  through  that 
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OFFICER.  As  in 
session,  without  objection. 
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order  sd 
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I  thank  the  Senator. 

unanimous  consent  that 

return  to  regular  legisla- 

for  the  remainder  of  the 

u  ider  those  terms  and  con- 
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have  any  objections.  Mr. 


OFFICER.  With- 
.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
of  a  quorum. 

OFFICER.    The 
.  the  roll, 
ative  clerk  proceeded  to 


PRE  5IDING 
jectio  1.  it  i 
STEVENS 
abs  >nce 
PRE  SIDING 
cal 


WARKER.  Madam  President.  I 

unanim  )us  consent  that  the  order 

quoi  um  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING   OFFICER   (Mrs. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so 


VltTORIOUS  REDSKIN 
TEAM 


WAFNI31.  Madam  President.  I 


in  expressing  our 

to  the   victorious 

Regrettably,    my    ap- 

of  long  standing  precluded 

them  at  the  Super  Bowl. 

I  will  take  a  role  in  the 

the  coming  week. 

New  York  Times  has  a 

brief,  article  on  this  sub- 

t  lere  appears  a  picture  of 

Presiding   Officer. 

Senator  from  Florida,  and 


do 


not  wish  to  take  advan- 

Presiding  Officer's  inabil- 

I  do  presume  that  she 


will  live  up  to  the  bet  that  we  made, 
which  will  require  her  to  wear  the 
petite-size  jersey  of  our  good  friend. 
Redskin  linemain  Dave  Butz,  in  the 
forthcoming  parade. 

Madam  President,  this  particular  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  one  of  our  former 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Eugene 
McCarthy. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  30. 1983] 

The  Victory  That  Brought  Unity  to 
Washington 

(By  Eugene  McCarthy) 
It  was  as  though  Gabriel  had  blown  the 
last  trumpet  and  all  had  been  saved.  There 
could  scarcely  be  any  greater  natural  public 
joy  than  that  which  ran  through  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  residents  of  Washington 
following  the  Redskins'  victory  over  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  in  last  Saturday's  National 
Football  League  title  game— unless  "what 
might  have  been"  the  joy  in  Mudville  had 
mighty  Casey  not  struck  out. 

What  may  happen  in  the  Super  Bowl 
today  against  some  team  mildly  called  the 
Dolphins  is  of  secondary,  if  any.  impor- 
tance. 

Jack  Kent  Cooke,  the  owner  of  the  Red- 
skin team,  may  have  slightly  overstated  the 
condition  of  the  city  when  he  said  after  the 
game:  ■There  is  a  coagulation  and  commu- 
nity of  interest  here  that  is  astonishing  in 
its  depth.  All  over  this  city,  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  black,  the  white,  the  Communists, 
the  SocialUts.  the  affluent,  the  unpossessed. 
All  are  bound  together  in  this  city  on  this 
day  by  these  Redskins." 

But  no  one  could  fail  to  note  if  not  experi- 
ence the  sense  of  happiness,  of  accomplish- 
ment, of  optimism— somewhat  like  the  mood 
that  moves  through  the  city  rather  quickly 
just  after  a  newly  elected  President  has 
taken  the  oath  of  office. 

The  rest  of  the  country  seems  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  measure  of  enthusiasm  being 
shown  by  the  people  of  the  city.  It  should 
not  be  so  surprised  for  several  reasons. 

The  first  and  probably  most  important  Is 
this:  Washington  is  essentially  a  political 
city,  and  football  and  politics  have  much  in 
common.  I  first  heard  this  truth  some  25 
years  ago  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  Bene- 
dictine monk  who  was  reflecting  on  why  the 
coach  at  the  college  run  by  the  monks  was 
so  successful.  He  observed  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  coach  was,  he  said,  "just  smart 
enough  to  understand  the  game  but  not 
smart  enough  to  lose  interest  in  it. "  He 
added  that  the  same  proper  balance  also 
made  for  good  and  successful  politicians  and 
politics. 

The  worth  of  his  remarks  was  sustained 
by  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  the  first  Touch- 
down Club  dinner  I  attended  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Touchdown  Club  dinner  is  an 
annual  event  at  which  awards  are  given  to 
outstanding  offensive  and  defensive  players. 
Players  are  selected  from  every  identifiable 
level  of  football  competition:  from  the  pro- 
fessionals: from  colleges  and  universities, 
large  and  small:  from  high  schools,  public. 
Catholic  and  private,  and  even  from  grade 
schools.  The  closeness  of  football  to  politics 


was  underscored  by  the  speeches  given  by 
the  recipients  of  the  awards. 

Through  the  whole  range  of  award  win- 
ners, from  the  pros  to  grade  school  players, 
the  speeches  were  almost  Identical,  not  only 
with  one  another  but  also  with  the  speeches 
I've  heard  through  the  years  at  victory  par- 
ties following  successful  elections.  Football 
players  and  politicians  alike  run  through 
the  list  of  persons— the  same  list— to  whom 
they  owe  their  success.  The  titles  In  some 
cases  are  slightly  different,  but  the  function 
and  the  contribution  are  the  same.  Fathers 
and  mothers  are  thanked,  teammates  (or 
campaign  workers),  the  coach  (or  campaign 
director),  wives,  in  some  cases,  and  also  un- 
derstanding children,  particularly  among 
the  pros.  Student  bodies  and  the  fans  or 
one's  constituents  In  the  case  of  the  politi- 
cians. Occasionally  an  uncle  gets  a  credit. 
And  these  are  followed  by  promises  of  dedi- 
cated service  and  future  victories.  Prayer 
and  divine  favor  In  each  case  receives  due 

A  further  Identification  between  the  game 
of  football  and  politics  Is  manifest  in  the 
transferability  of  figures  of  speech,  of  meta- 
phor. This  tranfer  was  especially  noticeable 
during  the  administration  of  Richard 
Nixon,  when  the  President  demonstrated  a 
greater  Interest  In  football  than  had  any  of 
his  Immediate  predecessors,  going  so  far  as 
to  pick  Texas  as  No.  1  over  Penn  State  in 
1969.  to  the  great  chagrin  of  Joe  Patemo. 

Subordinates  In  that  Administration,  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  President's  interest  in 
the  game  (he  was  reported  to  have  discussed 
It  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  the  steps  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial),  began  to  use  foot- 
ball language  either  to  get  to  him  or  to  ex- 
plain his  policies.  Thus,  his  Secretary  of  De- 
fense described  the  bombing  of  parts  of 
North  Vietnam  as  "Operation  Linebacker," 
and  when  he  was  under  some  pressure  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Vletnamlzed  army  was  not 
performing  very  well,  he  urged  critics  to  be 
patient  and  to  remember  that  they  were  an 
expansion  team. 

Mixing  politics  and  football  Images,  critics 
of  the  Elsenhower  Administration  said  that 
Administration's  best  offensive  play  and 
best  ground-gainer  was  the  "forward 
fumble."  And  of  the  Carter  Administration, 
that  the  problem  with  that  Administration 
was  that  It  "always  punted  on  first  down. " 
President  Johnson  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  President  Fords  problem  was  that 
he  had  played  football  too  long  without  a 
helmet.  This  was  not  true.  In  Ford's  football 
days,  helmete  were  worn  but  they  were  less 
than  full  protection.  If  President  Ford  suf- 
fered any  damage  It  might  have  been  traced 
to  the  fact  that  he  played  center  on  the 
Michigan  football  team  before  the  T-forma- 
tlon  was  developed  or  allowed,  and  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  defensive  player  on 
most  plays  to  strike  the  offensive  center  on 
the  part  of  his  neck  that  showed  between 
the  helmet  and  the  shoulder  pads. 

The  second  reason  for  the  enthusiastic  re- 
action to  the  victory  of  the  Redskins  Is  that 
it  was  a  clean  one.  Most  Washington  politi- 
cal controversies  are  presented  and  ex- 
plained In  terms  of  winners  and  losers:  the 
President  over  the  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  the  Senate,  or  vice 
versa,  the  Republicans  over  the  Democrats, 
liberals  over  conservatives  and  so  on. 

Often  a  victory  is  more  Pyrrhic  than  reali- 
ty, and  the  last  or  latter  state  of  the  nation 
little  different  from  what  it  was  before  the 
victory.  But  along  the  way,  people  either 
take  sides  or  appear  to  have  done  so.  Party 
loyalty  is  demanded  of  Republicans  and  of 
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Democrats,  bureaucrats  are  called  upon  to 
serve  two  masters— sometimes  simultaneous- 
ly, as  when  Congress  Is  Democratic  and  the 
White  House  held  by  Republicans  or  vice 
versa,  or  successively  as  Democratic  admin- 
istrations follow  Republican  ones  and  are  In 
turn  followed  by  Republicans. 

Even  columnists  and  radio  and  television 
commentators  identify  themselves  with  one 
side  or  the  other.  Along  the  way  all  have  to 
accept  compromises,  modifications,  filibus- 
ters and  trade-offs,  and  usually  after  all  Is 
over  acknowledge  In  Alice  In  Wonderland 
fashion  that  "everybody  has  won  and  all 
must  have  prizes.' 

Not  so  last  Saturday.  The  game  was 
played,  it  was  not  delayed  or  held  over, 
there  was  no  midnight  adjournment  and  it 
was  won.  Dallas  was  beaten  thoroughly  and 
without  question.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats could  put  aside  real  and  artificial  dif- 
ferences, conservative  and  liberal  commen- 
tators such  as  George  Will  and  Art  Buch- 
wald  could  and  did  unite  In  hailing  this  one 
clear  victory. 

Reporters  who  through  the  years  have 
had  to  maintain  a  position  in  defense  of 
constituencies  represented  by  teams  bearing 
strong  if  not  violent  names  of  some  histori- 
cal standing— Vikings,  Buccaneers.  49ers. 
Raiders,  Steelers.  Giants.  Chiefs.  Mariners 
and  Oilers- or  of  special  merit  like  Saints, 
or  with  animal  totems  such  as  Dolphins. 
Bengals.  Bears.  Broncos,  and  Rams,  and 
somewhat-empty  names  like  Jets  and 
Browns,  could  now  speak  as  one  voice 
against  Dallas.  And  not  just  Dallas,  but  the 
Dallas  Cowboys. 

Washington  has  a  thing  about  Dallas.  Any 
Presidential  candidate  can  go  to  Dallas,  de- 
nounce Washington  and  be  wildly  approved. 
In  the  political  order  of  the  United  States. 
Dallas  has  become  to  Washington  what 
Constantinople  was  to  Rome  in  the  earlier 
age  of  faith.  Now  Washington  has  prevailed 
over  Dallas,  the  Redskins  have  beaten  the 
Cowboys,  an  achievement  sustaned  by  the 
Scriptural  promise  that  'the  mighty  will  be 
brought  down  and  those  who  have  been  hu- 
miliated, exalted. "  And  then  the  final  Scrip- 
tural justification,  'Let  us  rejoice  and  be 
glad, "  which  Is  what  Washlngtonians  were 
and  still  are. 


A  DAY  TO  REMEMBER 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  was  a  momentous  day  in  my 
life,  in  the  life  of  my  family  and. 
indeed,  in  the  annals  of  the  entire 
world,  because  yesterday  marked  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  rise  to  power 
of  Adolf  Hitler,  Fifty  years  ago  yester- 
day, Adolf  Hitler  became  Reichs 
Chancellor  of  Germany. 

And  also  50  years  ago  yesterday,  my 
father  came  home— we  lived  in 
Berlin— and  said  to  my  mother  that  we 
would  leave  Germany.  I  was  a  child  of 
2  and.  of  course,  was  not  a  part  of  the 
discussion,  but  I  heard  of  it  often  in 
later  life,  because  my  father  felt  that 
this  was  the  most  important  decision 
and  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  deci- 
sion he  had  ever  made.  It  probably 
was. 

That  evening.  50  years  ago,  there 
was  marching  and  demonstrations  in 
front  of  our  home  and  in  front  of 
other  people's  homes— not  particularly 
because  it  was  our  house,  but  because 


we  lived  on  one  of  the  main  streets  of 
Berlin. 

Thereafter  began  a  period  of  terror 
that  expanded  beyond  the  borders  of 
Germany  and  encompassed  much  of 
the  world  and  led  to  the  deaths  of 
about  50  million  people. 

My  father  possessed  extraordinary 
foresight  that  day.  and  Indeed 
throughout  his  life.  In  July  of  1933. 
we  left  Germany  on  a  temporary  visa 
and  went  to  Czechoslovakia,  where  we 
stayed  for  the  svunmer.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded from  country  to  country,  seek- 
ing admittance  into  the  United  States. ' 

It  was  very  difficult  in  those  days  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  It  still  is. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  take 
such  an  interest  in  the  immigration 
bill. 

We  went  from  country  to  country,  as 
my  wife's  family  had  to  do  in  later 
years.  They  left  later  than  we.  And  fi- 
nally, at  the  end  of  1935,  we  came  to 
the  United  States. 

In  1933  we  lived  at  first  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, as  I  have  mentioned.  Then 
we  went  to  Switzerland  and  stayed 
there  for  about  a  half  year,  and  then 
on  to  Holland  and  stayed  there  also 
for  about  6  months.  At  each  stop,  my 
father  would  talk  to  the  American 
consul  in  order  to  see  if  we  could  gain 
admittance  to  the  United  States,  and 
at  each  stop  he  was  told  no,  because  of 
the  quota  systems  that  existed  at  that 
time.  Apparently,  while  we  lived  in 
Germany,  we  technically  came  under 
the  Polish  quota,  which  was  always 
full. 

Finally,  when  we  were  in  England, 
my  father  was  able  to  convince  the 
American  consul  that  we  should  come 
under  the  German  quota.  So  finally 
we  were  able  to  come  here. 

My  father  told  me  that  each  stop,  he 
would  always  ask  himself  whether  we 
were  far  enough  removed  from  the 
threats  that  he  saw  even  in  1933  and 
1934.  In  1935,  even  with  the  channel 
between  us  and  Germany,  he  felt  we 
were  not  far  enough  removed. 

Another  of  the  interesting  stories 
that  my  dad  used  to  tell  me  was  about 
his  final  day  in  Berlin  in  October  1933. 
Although  the  family  left  in  July,  he 
wrapped  up  his  affairs,  his  business  af- 
fairs, and  left  only  in  October.  On  that 
final  day  in  October  he  visited  his  12 
best  friends  one  at  a  time  and  told 
them  of  his  plans  to  leave.  It  was 
something  that  had  to  be  quite  secret 
at  that  time,  because  it  was  an  illegal 
act  to  leave.  It  was  an  illegal  act  to 
take  any  of  your  worldly  goods  with 
you.  But  he  told  them  that  he  was 
leaving,  and  some  of  them  left,  per- 
haps because  of  his  advice.  But  half 
did  not  leave  and  were  victims  of  the 
slaughter  that  ensued. 

So  yesterday  was  a  momentous  day. 
I  called  my  brother  and  my  sister,  and 
we  talked  about  it.  We  talked  about 
our  luck  alwut  the  greatness  of  the  op- 
portimity  to  come  to  the  United  States 


and  what  a  remarkable  country  it  was. 
proven  by  the  fact  that  someone  of  my 
backgroimd— and  their  backgroimd. 
because  they,  too,  have  achieved  much 
in  life— should  rise  to  become  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  a  State  like  Minnesota, 
which  is  inhabited  mostly  by  Scandi- 
navians and  Germans  and  certainly 
not  by  people  of  my  background  and 
origin. 

I  also  decided  that  I  would  go  and 
speak  to  the  President  about  this,  and 
I  had  made  an  appointment  for  today. 
Unfortunately,  his  schedule  allowed 
me  only  a  few  minutes,  so  he  resched- 
uled it  so  that  I  would  have  more  time 
and  could  tell  him  of  my  feelings  and 
could  tell  him  of  the  marvels  that  had 
been  granted  so  many  people  like  me 
when  we  came  to  these  shores. 

So  it  was  a  historic  day  for  me,  for 
my  family,  for  my  sons,  one  of  whom 
yesterday  told  his  friends  about  his 
grandfather  50  years  ago,  who  are  now 
able  to  achieve  so  much  and  who  were 
given  the  privilege  of  life  because  of 
the  foresight  of  my  father. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  United 
States  that  we  are  a  country  that  con- 
tinues to  allow  people  to  reach  our 
shores.  I  understand  that  a  million 
people  now  seek  to  gain  admittance  to 
our  country,  that  the  line  is  very  long. 
I  think  that  much  of  the  strength 
and  much  of  the  energy  our  coimtry 
has  found  has  been  because  of  the  im- 
migrants, whether  it  be  the  forefa- 
thers of  those  who  arrived  at  these 
shores  earlier  than  we  or  whether  it  be 
people  such  as  myself,  people  who 
came  in  the  1930's  and  1940's,  who  sur- 
vived the  Hol(x;aust. 

It  is  a  great  day  and  a  memorable 
day  for  me  and  my  family,  and  I 
wished  to  speak  about  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

NOMINATION  OF  ELIZABETH  HANFORD  DOLE.  OF 
KANSAS.  TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session. 

The  Senator  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole,  of 
Kansas,  to  be  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

RECESS  UNTIL  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Madam  President, 
there  are  often  reasons  why  schedules 
go  awry  but,  in  my  years  in  the  Senate 
and  the  leadership,  I  cannot  remember 
this  reason:  The  husband  of  the  nomi- 
nee to  be  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  cannot  be  here  until 
4  p.m.  and  he  wishes  to  be  heard  on 
this  subject.  In  view  of  that  somewhat 
reasonable  request,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  since  there  appear  to  be  no 
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been  impressed  with  her  intellect  and 
managerial  capabilities.  The  Reagan 
administration  and  the  American 
people  will  be  well  served  during  her 
tenure  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I  noted  with  great  interest  that 
during  her  testimony  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  Mrs.  Dole  stated 
that  3he  will  put  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  into  improving  our  Nation's 
ports.  As  we  know,  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  improve  the  farm  economy  is 
to  increase  our  foreign  exports,  and 
one  of  the  best  things  we  can  do  to  in- 
crease foreign  exports  is  improve  our 
ports. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  that  as  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  Mrs.  Dole 
plans  to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
serious  problem  of  drunk  driving.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  gratifying  this  is. 
E^rery  year,  hundreds  of  people  are 
killed  on  our  Nation's  highways  by 
drunk  drivers. 

The  program  we  have  put  into  effect 
under  this  administration  has  made 
some  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
statistics  as  far  as  fewer  deaths  from 
drunk  driving  to  date.  So  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pledge  my  support  to 
her  efforts  in  this  area  and  encourage 
her  to  keep  up  the  good  work  and  the 
pressure  in  this  anti-drunk-driving 
program. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late President  Reagan  on  his  fine  se- 
lection. I  am  sure  Elizabeth  Dole  will 
carry  on  the  fine  tradition  started  by 
Secretary  Lewis. 

I  thank  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  (Mr.  Dole). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late and  lend  my  full  support  to  Eliza- 
beth Dole.  President  Reagan's  nomi- 
nee for  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with,  and  observe  Elizabeth  Dole's  per- 
formance in  a  variety  of  roles  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
most  pleased  that  she  will  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  cabinet. 

As  Assistant  to  President  Reagan  for 
Public  Liaison.  Mrs.  Dole  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  great  many  citizens  from 
all  across  the  country,  with  different 
backgrounds  and  different  concerns. 
She  has  won  praise  that  extends 
beyond  party  lines,  and  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  and  influ- 
ential members  of  the  administration. 
I  am  confident  that  she  will  be  a  cre- 
ative and  effective  administrator,  and 
that  she  will  work  with  Congress 
toward  continuing  the  distinguished 
work  of  her  predecessor,  Drew  Lewis. 

During  her  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works.  Mrs.  Dole  stressed 
her  commitment  to  human  safety,  her 
regard  for  effective  management,  and 
her  belief  in  pursuing  the  process  of 
deregulation  when  it  best  serves  the 


interests  of  the  public.  These  convic- 
tions are  most  welcome  on  Capital 
Hill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  both  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  Mrs.  Dole's  ap- 
pointment will  be  a  most  valuable  one; 
her  insights  and  instincts  will  forge 
workable  solutions  to  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  will  enable  our  country 
to  have  a  dependable  and  articulate 
s[>okesperson  in  an  area  of  critical  im- 
portance. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add  facetiously:  It  may  be  that  the 
presence  of  Elizabeth  Dole  in  the  Cab- 
inet may  have  a  salutary  and  modify- 
ing impact  on  our  distinguished  col- 
league, her  husband.  Senator  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsem).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  Just  a  few  moments  to  in- 
dicate my  support  for  the  President's 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. We  have  entered  a  crucial  period 
for  transportation  in  the  United 
States  and  there  are  many  issues  still 
to  be  resolved.  We  recently  enacted 
legislation  to  insure  that  our  roads 
and  bridges  are  safe  and  in  good 
repair.  All  of  us  are  concerned  about 
the  modernization  of  our  national  air- 
space system  and  improvements  in  the 
partnership  between  employees  and 
management  in  the  FAA.  Our  public 
transit  and  railway  systems  need  at- 
tention. We  also  must  not  neglect  port 
modernization  and  reform  of  maritime 
regulations. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  brings  to 
these  matters  the  wealth  of  experi- 
ence and  the  diversity  of  skills  that 
they  require.  All  of  us  agree  that  her 
credentials  are  impressive.  As  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Public  Liai- 
son, Mrs.  Dole  regularly  negotiated 
with  a  variety  of  organizations  to  de- 
velop public  policy  for  the  President. 
She  has  served  as  a  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  and.  hence,  is  familiar 
with  practices  of  the  marketplace.  Be- 
cause she  was  executive  director  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests  for  4  years,  she  has  a  special 
awareness  of  the  public's  concerns. 
Her  work  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  in  the  private 
practice  of  law  has  added  to  expertise 
which  is  relevant  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  In  short,  I  know  of 
no  one  more  highly  qualified  to 
become  Secretary  of  the  Department 
than  this  Harvard  Law  School  gradu- 
ate who  comes  from  Salisbury,  N.C. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  sup- 
port this  nomination  because  I  only 
recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
urging  that  he  select  a  female  to  a  do- 
mestic Cabinet  position.  As  you  can 
see,  the  President  acts  quickly.  I  pre- 
dict that  Mrs.  Dole  will  soon  be  among 


the  most  respected  members  of  that 
Cabinet. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  confirmation  of  Eliz- 
abeth Dole  to  be  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

In  1966.  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  created  to  "assure  the 
coordinated,  effective  administration 
of  the  transportation  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government."  There  was  a  re- 
alization then  that  an  effective  trans- 
portation network  was  key  to  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  this  Nation. 

The  interest  and  concern  with  trans- 
portation matters  has  continued  as 
was  clearly  evident  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  97th  Congress  dealt  with 
several  transportation  issues  which 
were  of  paramount  importance.  A  mul- 
tibillion-dollar  program  to  modernize 
this  Nation's  airports  was  authorized. 
Most  importantly,  a  comprehensive  in- 
frastructure measure  has  been  signed 
into  law  which  will  help  stem  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  highways  and  mass 
transit  systems  throughout  this 
Nation. 

The  great  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  the  last  2  years  could  in  great 
part  be  attributed  to  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  departing  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Drew  Lewis.  He  has 
grappled  with  some  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  controversial  matters  and  has 
come  through  with  flying  colors.  I 
would  be  remiss  in  not  commending 
Mr.  Lewis  for  his  service  and  dedica- 
tion. His  shoes  will  indeed  be  difficult 
to  fill.  However.  I  am  confident  that 
the  President's  nominee  Elizabeth 
Dole  will  meet  this  challenge. 

Mrs.  Dole  comes  to  this  important 
position  with  impressive  credentials.  A 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  from  Duke 
University.  Mrs.  Dole  went  on  to  Har- 
vard University  Law  School.  She  has 
devoted  her  energies  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  In 
1966.  Mrs.  Dole  planned  the  first  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Education  for 
the  Deaf  and  later  served  as  E>eputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  She  continued  her  ef- 
forts for  consumers  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

As  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Public  Liaison,  Mrs.  Dole  insured  that 
the  views  of  many  divergent  groups 
were  heard  by  the  President.  She 
brings  sensitivity  and  commonsense  to 
this  position  and  has  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  work  with  the  Congress  and 
others  who  share  her  goal  for  a  viable 
transportation  network.  I  fully  agree 
with  a  statement  she  made  at  her  con- 
firmation hearings  that  "transporta- 
tion is  the  lifeblood  of  a  modern  econ- 
omy." I  look  forward  to  working  with 
her  and  again  ask  that  this  body  con- 
firm her  nomination.* 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  to  be  our  next 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  com- 


mend President  Reagan  for  selecting 
someone  as  well  qualified  as  she  is  to 
fill  this  important  position. 

The  Job  of  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant and  challenging  one  in  recent 
years.  With  such  issues  as  rebuilding 
our  Nation's  highways,  bridges,  transit 
systems,  and  the  air  traffic  control 
system  in  the  forefront  of  departmen- 
tal responsibilities,  the  new  Secretary 
will  have  her  work  cut  out  for  her. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  set  priorities 
for  rebuilding  the  transportation  in- 
frastructure of  our  country.  Now  it 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  DOT, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Dole,  to 
get  on  with  the  Job  and  to  see  that  it  is 
done  properly. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Dole  has  the  experi- 
ence, management  ability  and  tem- 
perament to  be  a  very  fine  Secretary. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  University, 
where  she  majored  in  political  science, 
and  was  elected  to  Phi  Bete  Kappa. 
She  later  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
education  from  Harvard  University 
and  a  law  degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Mrs.  Dole  also  has  been  a  consumer 
affairs  adviser  to  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon.  In  1973,  she  was  appointed 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  She 
has  held  her  current  position  as  assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  public  liaison 
since  December  1980. 

During  her  confirmation  hearings, 
Mrs.  Dole  said  that  if  confirmed,  she 
would  place  a  high  priority  on  trans- 
portation safety  and  on  rebuilding  the 
Nation's  highways,  bridges  and  air- 
ways. Specifically,  she  emphasized  her 
interest  in  highway  safety  as  "a  fore- 
most mission"  for  the  DOT  and  said 
she  would  be  involved  in  efforts  to 
curb  drunken  driving,  to  persuade  mo- 
torists to  use  safety  belts  and  to  en- 
force laws  requiring  safe  drivers, 
motor  vehicles,  and  highways. 

Because  of  a  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  appear  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association.  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  here  tomorrow  to  vote  for 
her  confirmation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  nomination  of  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole  as  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  look  forward  to  working 
with   her   in   the   months   ahead. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Elizabeth  Doles' 
nomination  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  President  Reagan 
could  not  have  made  a  better  choice 
for  this  important  position. 

I  was  introduced  to  Elizabeth  just  a 
few  short  years  ago.  by  her  esteemed 
husband.  Senator  Dole.  At  that  time, 
she  had  already  established  for  herself 


a  reputation  of  great  ability  in  Gov- 
ernment service  and  an  unstoppable 
"can-do"  attitude. 

Especially  pleasing  to  me  are  her  ac- 
complishments in  advocating  con- 
sumer issues  that  are  dear  to  my 
heart,  first  as  an  aide  to  Virginia  H. 
Knauer.  the  President's  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs  in  1972.  and  then  as 
an  FTC  Commissioner.  More  recently, 
she  has  received  much  deserved  praise 
for  her  fine  work  as  the  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Public  Liason. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  such  a  combina- 
tion of  intelligence,  dedication,  and  a 
flair  for  working  with  people  in  one 
cabinet  nominee.  The  President  and 
the  country  are  fortunate  to  have  EHlz- 
abeth  serve  as  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. This  promises  to  be  a  difficult 
and  fast-paced  job.  Elizabeth  is  equal 
to  the  task  and  I  dare  say  she  has  a 
great  resource  of  moral  support  at 
home  and  here  in  the  Senate.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  unanimously  confirm 
this  nomination  quickly  because  I  am 
sure  Ellizabeth  must  be  anxious  to  get 
to  work.  I  know  that  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  her. 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation.  I 
strongly  support  the  appointment  of 
Elizabeth  Dole  to  the  Cabinet  post  of 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  bring  to 
the  Senate's  attention  the  tremendous 
capabilities  that  she  will  be  bringing 
to  the  President's  Cabinet.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Mrs.  Dole  will  fulfiU  her  new 
duties  to  our  Nation  with  the  same 
dedication  and  wisdom  she  has  demon- 
strated in  other  national  positions, 
most  notably  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Assist- 
ant to  President  Reagan  for  Public  Li- 
aison. Her  administrative  skUls  are 
outstanding  and  will  serve  her  well  in 
her  new  leadership  role,  just  as  her  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  Congress  will 
contribute  to  our  overall  Government 
efforts  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

In  addition  to  her  professional 
public  experience.  Libby  Dole  has  an 
impressive  record  of  participation  in  a 
wide  array  of  volunteer  positions  too 
numerous  to  list  here.  Her  educational 
background  is  also  outstanding. 

In  1974.  Time  magazine  chose  Libby 
Dole  as  one  of  American's  200  "Faces 
for  the  Future."  The  future  is  now. 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  offering  our  support  to  the  newest 
member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  support  the  nomination 
of  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  as  the  new 
Secretary  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation.  Mrs.  Dole  brings  to 
this  new  job  an  extensive  and  impres- 
sive background  in  Government  serv- 
ice, having  served  two  tours  of  duty  at 
the  White  House  and.  service  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  as  a  Commissioner  on 
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the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Her 
White  Hous;  duties  included  serving 
as  Deputy  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  f o;  ■  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 
Nixon  admir  istration  and  currently  as 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Public 
Liaison.  Proi  i  1973  through  1979,  Mrs. 
Dole  established  an  outstanding 
record  of  se  -vice  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Tnu  e  Commission. 

Mrs.  Dolefe  academic  record  is  no 
less  impres^ve  than  her  period  of 
public  servic  e.  She  holds  the  bachelor 
of  arts  degr<  e  with  honors  from  Duke 
University,  has  done  postgraduate 
work  at  Ojford  University.  Oxford, 
England,  hdlds  the  master  of  arts 
degree  in  g  >vemment  and  education 
from  Harvard  University  and  holds 
the  juris  do<  tor  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Law  S:hool.  A  review  of  her 
record  while  in  school  reveals  numer- 
ous position;  of  responsibility  in  aca- 
demic and  sc  cial  organizations. 

Mr.  Presicent,  I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Dole's  experience  in  prior  Government 
service  has  Equipped  her  to  be  an  out- 
standing adi  ninistrator  in  her  service 
as  Secretarr  of  Transportation.  She 
brings  to  thi  >  position,  not  only  a  keen 
intellect  anc  valuable  experience,  she 
is  possessed  of  good  judgment  and  a 
wealth  of  c<  mmonsense.  She  has  the 
ability  to  notivate  coworkers  to  do 
their  best  ai  id  demands  of  herself  and 
of  others  tie  highest  possible  stand- 
ards of  ethis  and  personal  integrity. 
It  is  a  privil  ege  to  be  able  to  vote  for 
confirmatioi  1  of  Elizabeth  Hanford 
Dole  to  be  he  next  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  froi  i  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOL]}.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  a  i  loment.  First.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  vho  may  have  submitted 
statements  for  the  Record  or  have 
personally  nade  statements  on  the 
floor. 

As  stated  i  tarlier,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
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the  nominei! 
qualified 
plined.  and 


suggest 
cause  she  is 


knowing  her  to  be  well 
vjell  organized,  well  disci- 
willing  to  undertake  and 
do  all  the  tl  ings  one  will  need  to  do  in 
this  very  eji  acting  position.  Some  will 
that  she  was  appointed  be- 
s  a  woman.  For  the  skeptics 
I  believe  slie  will  demonstrate  in 
matter  of  veeks  or  months  that  the 
President  n>minated  her  because  she 
was  qualified,  because  she  understood 
public  servi<  e  and  only  incidentally  be- 
cause of  hei  sex 

I  have  air  >ady  heard  from  a  Kansas 
cynic  that  his  is  my  reward  for  get- 
ting the  Pre  sident's  gas  tax  passed.  My 
reply  is  that  there  are  always  some 
around  who  never  really  know,  or  care 
what  the  fa  :ts  are 

The  Serator  from  Kansas  will 
simply  note  that  the  vote  will  come  to- 
morrow at  4  o'clock.  Following  that, 
there  will  le  a  swearing-in  ceremony 
sometime.  I  inally,  I  again  indicate  my 
strong  and  firm  conviction  that  we 


have  an  outstanding  nominee,  one  who 
will  perform  exemplary  public  service 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  one 
who  will  carry  out  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

Again,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  kind  words.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  nomination  of  Elizabeth  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
remind  Senators  that  the  vote  on  the 
Dole  nomination  is  set  for  4  p.m.  to- 
morrow. While  it  is  possible  that  there 
will  be  further  debate  on  that  nomina- 
tion, I  do  not  anticipate  it  and  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  leadership,  absent 
a  request  to  the  contrary,  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  return  to  executive  session 
prior  to  4  p.m.  tomorrow.  If  there  are 
some  Senators  who  wish  to  continue 
the  debate  on  that  measure,  if  they 
would  notify  the  leadership,  we  will  be 
glad  to  provide  for  that.  But  we  have 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  today  an- 
ticipating the  possibility  of  state- 
ments, and  there  have  not  been  many. 
So  I  doubt  that  we  will  have  any  fur- 
ther executive  session  time  tomorrow 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Dole  nom- 
ination. 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  38)  to  make  a  techni- 
cal correction  in  Senate  Resolution  7.  98th 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  38)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  38 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  7,  98th  Congress,  is 
amended  as  follows:  On  the  first  page,  line 
10.  strike  out  •  "  Ninety-sixth"  '.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "  'Ninety-seventh'  ". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  S.  Res.  7,  98th  Congress,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  7 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


REPORTING  OF  S.  271 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources have  until  9  p.m.  today  to 
report  the  measure  S.  271.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Trails  Systems 
Act  by  designating  additional  national, 
scenic,  and  historic  trails. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVATE  EXPRESS  STATUTES 
DEPENDED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  in 
a  Washington  Post  column  on  January 
21.  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
President  of  the  Southwest  Texas 
State  University  at  San  Marcos, 
Robert  L.  Hardesty,  wrote  eloquently 
in  defense  of  the  private  express  stat- 
utes. The  private  express  statutes  are 
those  laws  which  provide  a  partial  mo- 
nopoly to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  over 
the  delivery  of  first-class  letter  mail. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  the 
Postal  Service  and  its  patrons  would 
be  better  off  if  we  allowed  private 
companies  to  compete  with  the  Postal 
Service  in  the  delivery  of  first-class 
letter  mail.  Commonsense  will  tell  you 
that  businesses  will  only  go  into  those 
areas  where  there  is  sufficient  mail 
volume  both  into  and  out  of  a  commu- 
nity that  will  provide  a  profit  for  their 
operation.  Thus,  only  in  the  large 
cities  would  the  private  carriage  of 
mail  be  initiated. 

Private  firms  would  have  the  luxury 
of  not  being  required,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  of  us,  to  provide  univer- 


sal service  at  a  universal  price  to  all 
Americans  regardless  of  where  they 
live.  Consequently,  private  businesses 
can  unquestionably  operate  at  a  lower 
cost  and  thus  "skim  the  cream"  off 
the  profitable  Postal  Service  routes.  It 
is  these  profitable  routes  or  areas 
which  enable  the  maintenance  of  a 
universal  postal  system  which  benefits 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  where 
they  live. 

These  and  other  important  points 
are  succinctly  brought  out  in  Mr.  Har- 
desty's  column.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21.  1983) 
So  You  Want  to  Let  Free  Enterprise  Take 
Over  the  Mail  Delivery 
(By  Robert  L.  Hardesty) 
An  argument  is  brewing  over  proposals  to 
abolish  the  Private  Express  Statutes,  which 
give  the  Postal  Service  a  partial  monopoly 
over  the  delivery  of  letter  mail.  Under  these 
proposals,  the  responsibility  for  mail  deliv- 
ery would  shift  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Postal  Service  to  the  invisible 
hand  of  the  marketplace  and  private  compa- 
nies. The  premise  is  that  men  and  women 
driven  by  the  profit  motive  can  deliver  all 
the  mall  more  efficiently,  and  at  a  lower 
cost,  than  the  Postal  Service. 

This  Is  nonsense.  Certainly,  a  private  busi- 
ness can  make  a  profit  by  delivering  some 
mail  at  a  lower  price  in  certain  easily  acces- 
sible, densely  populated  areas.  But  the  con- 
sequences for  nationwide  postal  delivery 
would  be  disastrous.  The  universal  postal 
system  as  we  know  it  today  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Scores  of  private  postal  operators  would 
spring  up  in  populated  areas  to  offer  deliv- 
ery services  for  local  mail.  As  smart  busi- 
nessmen, these  operators  would  limit  them- 
selves to  high-volume,  low-cost  areas,  such 
as  Wall  Street  and  similar  downtown  busi- 
ness districts.  They  simply  would  not  bother 
to  deliver  mail  to  high-cost  areas,  such  as 
rural  America,  less  densely  populated  sub- 
urbs and  poor  inner-city  neighborhoods. 
They  would  also  not  be  likely  to  offer  postal 
customers  conveniences  that  we  have  come 
to  rely  on.  such  as  window  service. 

No  wonder  mall  service  by  some  of  the  pri- 
vate operators  would  be  less  expensive— 
they  would  only  provide  low-budget  delivery 
service  in  high-profit  areas. 

The  consequences  for  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  ominous.  This  "cream-skimming," 
as  it  is  called,  would  take  a  considerable 
volume  of  mall  away  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  cost  of  providing  service  to  rural 
communities,  center-city  neighborhoods  and 
other  high-cost  areas  would  skyrocket  due 
to  the  loss  of  urban  business  volume. 

The  Postal  Service  would  either  have  to 
raise  its  rates  dramatically  or,  more  likely, 
look  to  Congress  for  the  lost  revenue.  The 
mailers  or  the  taxpayers  would  be  left  to 
bear  these  costs.  If  the  postal  monopoly 
were  eliminated  today  and  the  taxpayers 
subsidized  delivery  in  unprofitable  areas, 
the  cost  of  delivering  mail  to  those  areas 
would  add  $100  billion  to  the  federal  deficit 
by  the  mid-1990s. 

The  consequences  for  the  American  con- 
sumer would  be  worse,  for  we  would  have  a 
balkanlzed  postal  service  with  many  deliv- 


ery systems.  In  addition  to  first-  and  second- 
class  mall,  we  would  have  first-  and  second- 
class  communities. 

Where  would  the  buck  stop  under  such  a 
balkanlzed  system,  and  who  would  accept 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  many 
services  the  public  has  come  to  expect: 

For  forwarding  mall  when  It  has  to  go  to 
another  part  of  the  country? 

For  protecting  the  privacy  of  the  mail? 

For  protecting  the  public  against  fraud 
and  false  advertising? 

For  handling  the  huge  volumes  of  foreign 

mail? 

For  ensuring  uniformity  of  service? 

To  force  the  American  people  to  depend 
on  the  services  of  private  carriers  U  to  ask 
them  to  play  Russian  roulette  with  their 
personal  correspondence,  their  bills  and 
their  financial  transactions. 

It  would  also  Impose  upon  them  a  crazy- 
qullt  system  of  rates  that  a  genius  couldn't 
keep  in  his  head.  The  public  has  trouble 
enough  calculating  zoned  parcel  post  rates. 
Think  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  mailing  a  letter  from  New  York 
to  Louisville  to  a  rural  route  outside  of  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.— via  three  different  carriers,  or 
two  carriers  plus  the  Postal  Service. 

The  continuation  of  a  nationwide  system 
Is  a  clear  benefit  to  the  American  public  and 
to  American  business.  In  putting  a  first-class 
stamp  on  a  letter,  a  mailer  In  New  York  City 
or  Blloxl  or  Honolulu  can  reach  anyone  In 
the  50  states  from  the  mailbox  on  the 
nearby  street  comer.  In  a  world  without  the 
Private  Express  Laws,  the  Postal  Service 
simply  could  not  offer  such  service  to  every- 
one at  a  relatively  low,  uniform  price. 

The  Private  Express  Statutes  exist  to  pro- 
tect the  American  mailing  public.  They 
enable  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  be  the 
most  efficient  postal  system  In  the  world. 
Abolition  of  these  laws  would  be  costly  to 
our  taxpayers,  chaotic  to  our  systems  of 
commerce  and  communications,  and  a  rever- 
sal of  a  200-year  policy  that  mall  delivery  in 
our  democracy  Is  a  basic  and  fundamental 
service  provided  to  the  people  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

(The  Budget  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  printed  earlier  In  today's  pro- 
ceedings.) 


S.  19— JOINT  REFERRAL 
(The  following  order  was  entered  on 
January  27.  1983.  and  through  inad- 
vertence    was     omitted     from     the 
Record.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  19,  the 
Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1983.  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:29  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  92- 
484.  the  Speaker  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Dingeix,  Mr.  Winw. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Evaws  of 
Iowa. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  22  United 
States  Code.  276a-l.  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  95-45,  the  Speaker  appoints  Mr. 
Pepper  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
as  Vice  Chairman,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  of  the  delegation  to  attend  the 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  to  be  held  in  Helsinki,  on  April  25 
through  April  29.  1983. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
(During   the   day   routine   morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements    were    submitted,    as    fol- 
lows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  27.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  28.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  29.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aglngr,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  33.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. „ 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: . 

S.  Res.  34.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  for  Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  GAAN.  from  the  committee  on 
Banking.  Hous  ng,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendmeni ,: 

S.  Res.  35.  Aq  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditul-es  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Houalng.  and  Urban  Affairs;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  OOltoWATER.  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  intelligence,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  36.  Ar  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  A  Iministration. 

By  Mr.  HEL  4S.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  N  itrition.  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendmen  :. 

S.  Res.  37.  Ai  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditur  s  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrit  on.  and  Forestry:  referred  to 
the  Committed  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


INTRODU<mON  OP  BILLS  AND 

JOIN* :  RESOLUTIONS 
The  follow  ng  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second    ;ime  by  unanimous  con- 
sent and  ref  e  rred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN.  uid  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  274.  A  bill  to  insure  that  the  total  value 
received  by  a  \  roducer  under  a  special  pay- 
ment-in-kind lind  conservation  program  is 
at  least  85  per  «nt  of  the  basic  county  loan 
rate  for  a  com  nodity:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Ni  itrition.  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  1 0WER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JepsenI 
S.  275.  A  bill  to  provide  an  increase  in  the 
compensation  >f  certain  pay  grades  of  the 
uniformed  services  in  order  to  provide  a 
minimal  offse:  against  inflation:  to  the 
Committee  on  \rmed  Services. 

By   Mr.   pOLDWATER   (for  himself, 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Jepsem.  and  Mr. 

l^ELCHl  R)* 

S.  276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Securit;    Act  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limitation   for  all  beneficiaries  age  65  or 
older  to  the  C  tmmittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  P  iOXMIRE: 

S.  277.  A  bll  for  the  relief  of  Marlon 
Dolon  Opelt:  t  >  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  1 HURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS): 

S.  278.  A  bill  to  designate  the  LowndesviUe 
Recreation  An  a  located  within  the  Richard 
B.  Russell  Dtm  and  Lake  project.  South 
Carolina  and  ( ieorgia.  as  the  "Jim  Rampey 
Recreation  Aea":  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Ni  tural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  E  SON: 

S.  279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  TaUhlne 
Wang,  M.D.,  :  Cuei-Ching  Wang  and  Maria 
Wang;  to  the  (  ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  E  SON: 

S.  280.  A  bi  1  for  the  relief  of  James  G. 
Reese:  to  the  <  !ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  F  ANDOLPH: 

S.  281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and  per- 
formers in  th<  performing  arts  rights  given 
by  section  8(el  of  such  Act  to  employers  and 
employees  in  similarly  situated  industries. 
and  to  give  eir  ployers  and  performers  in  the 
performing  aits  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  o  such  Act  to  employers  and 
employees  in  I  he  construction  industry,  and 
for  other  pui  poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Hui  nan  Resources. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OOCHRAII)! 

S.  282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elsie  B. 
Lawson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thuhmono  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and  28  of 
the  United  Stetes  Code  to  eliminate,  and  es- 
Ublish  an  alternative  to,  the  exclusionary 
rule  in  Federal  criminal  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit  the 
insanity  defense  and  to  establish  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bingamam): 
S.  285.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Bisti  Bad- 
lands   Wilderness    in    the    SUte    of    New 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Hepun  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  286.  A  bill  to  promote  interstate  com- 
merce by  regulating  the  contractual  ar- 
rangements between  suppliers  and  retailers 
in  the  office  machine  and  equipment  indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dahporth): 
S.  287.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hecht): 
S.  288.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  Indian  tribes  for  expenses 
incurred  by  such  tribes  for  community 
impact  planning  activities  related  to  plan- 
ning for  the  then  potential  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile  system:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs,  Mr.  Pell  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  289.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  educational 
assistance  program  which  will  provide  low- 
cost  loans  to  college  students  who  pursue 
mathematics  and  science  baccalaureate  de- 
grees amd  enter  the  precoUege  mathematics 
and  science  teaching  profession,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  290.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C(xle  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  to  certain 
employers  for  compensation  paid  to  employ- 
ees with  precoUege  mathematics  or  science 
teaching  certificates  who  are  employed  for 
the  summer  months  by  such  employers  or 
who  are  employees  who  teach  a  limited 
number  of  hours:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Eagleton  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  prohibit  take-or-pay 
clauses,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Riecle 
and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  292.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  funding  au- 
thorization for  low  Income  home  energy  as- 
sistance: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danporth  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  prohibit  increases  in 


the  wellhead  prices  of  natural  gas,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hecht): 
S.  294.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  recreational 
use  of  Ruby  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
In  the  State  of  Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panivong 
Norindr  and  Panisouk  Norindr;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  296.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ramzl  Sal- 
lomy  and  Marie  Sallomy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina  Mor- 
ados  Ayo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rose 

Gustilo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  299.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fermina 

Llarenas  Marinas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

S.  300.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Bhaskarbhai 
S.  Patel:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hae  Ok 
Chun:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  302.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  remove  certain  restrictions  of 
the  eligibility  of  schools  to  participate  in 
the  special  milk  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.   MURKOWSKI   (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Stevens): 

S.  303.  A  bill  to  include  Alaska  under  the 

road  construction  credit  provisions  of  the 

National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976;  to 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 

and  Forestry.      

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  304.  A  bill  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in 
trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  305.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  for  a  mortgage  and  loan 
interest  reduction  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ElgaBouil- 
llant-Llnet:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  jointly. 
By   Mr.    RIEGLE   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  307.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  health  Insurance  for  workers  who  lose 
such  Insurance  by  reason  of  unemployment. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Vasanta 
Senerat:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hecht): 
S.  309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Nell  J.  Redfleld:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
n&nc€* 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hecht): 
S.  310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Elizabeth  Schultz  Rabe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  311.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  set  up  a  regime  of 
repose  for  certain  archaeological  and  ethno- 
logical material  and  cultural  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  Res.  27.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  Res.  28.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing   expenditures    for    the   Committee    on 
Armed  Services;   from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  Res.  29.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging:  from  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging:  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Res.  30.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  volume  1  of 
the  Senate  report  entitled  "Developments 
in  Aging:  1982":  to  the  Conwnittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  Res.  31.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  take 
certain  diplomatic  actions  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment, production,  stockpiling,  and  use 
of  bacteriological  and  toxin  weapons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,    Mr.    Symms,    and    Mr. 
Bentsen): 
S.  Res.  32.  An  executive  resolution  recom- 
mending Senate  confirmation  of  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole  as  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Tranportatlon. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  Res.  33.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing   expenditures    by    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  from  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
S.  Res.  34.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  for  Inquiries  and  Investi- 
gations;   from    the    Select    Committee    on 
Indian  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  Res.  35.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing   expenditures    by    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs;  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  Res.  36.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence:  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  Res.  37.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry:  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  38.  Resolution  to  make  a  technical 
correction  in  S.  Res.  7.  98th  Congress:  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Mathias): 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

authorize  and  provide  for  a  bust  of  Carl 

Hayden  to  be  placed  In  the  Capitol;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoRSif.  and  Mr.  Battcus): 
S.  274.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  the  total 
value  received  by  a  producer  under  a 
special  payment-in-klnd  land  conserva- 
tion program  is  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  basic  county  loan  rate  for  a  com- 
modity: to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PAYMKNT-IN-KIND 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  the  payment-ln-kind 
program  by  the  Senate  last  December, 
a  number  of  questions  were  raised  by 
those  of  us  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  Some  of  them  were:  What 
effect  will  this  program  have  on 
prices?  What  effect  will  this  program 
have  on  net  farm  income?  What  assur- 
ance does  the  farmer  have  that  there 
will  not  be  a  depressing  effect  on 
prices  when  the  grain  is  taken  out  of 
Goverrmient  storage  and  placed  on  the 
market?  Many  of  these  questions  still 
remain  unanswered  today. 

Since  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture armounced  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  conduct  a 
payment-ln-klnd  program  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice.  I  applaud 
the  Secretary's  action.  However.  I  was 
disappointed  that  one  very  Important 
provision  was  not  included  in  the  an- 
nounced program.  That  provision  is  a 
floor  price  for  the  grain  a  farmer  re- 
ceives for  participation. 

The  bin  that  I  am  Introducing  today, 
along  with  Senators  Borek  and 
Baucus,  gives  the  farmer  some  assur- 
ance regarding  the  value  of  the  grain 
he  or  she  receives  under  this  program 
by  providing  a  floor  price.  This  bill  Is 
directed  at  one  of  the  major  questions 
about  the  payment-ln-kind  program. 

This  bill  provides  that  In  no  case 
may  the  value  of  the  commodities  re- 
ceived by  the  producer  fall  below  85 
percent  of  the  basic  coimty  loan  rate 
In  effect  during  the  marketing  year  In 
which  the  commodities  are  received  by 
the  producer.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  the  average 
market  price  for  such  commodity  Is 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  loan  rate, 
the  Secretary  has  a  number  of  op- 
tions, including  authorizing  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  make 
cash  payments,  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
ducer receives  this  amount. 

During  consideration  of  S.  3074,  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1982,  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  adopted  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  one  I  am  offering 
tod&y 

Mr.  President,  these  are  trying  times 
on   the   American   farm.   Commodity 


prices  are  at  the  lowest  level  In  years, 
and  net  farm  Income  at  the  lowest 
level  since  the  days  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. We  must  provide  a  program 
that  Is  equitable  and  fair.  We  cannot 
transfer  the  total  risk  and  responsibil- 
ity from  the  Pederal  Government  onto 
the  backs  of  the  American  farmer. 
The  floor  provision  helps  pvovide  a 
more  fair  and  equitable  assurance  to 
the  farmer,  if  he  or  she  participates  in 
the  aimoimced  payment-ln-klnd  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re(x>ro,  as  follows: 

S.  274 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  establishes  a  pro- 
gram under  which  special  payments  In  kind 
are  made  available  to  producers  who  divert 
farm  acreage  from  the  production  of  an  ag- 
ricultural commodity  and  devote  such  acre- 
age to  conservation  uses,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary,  in- 
cluding the  making  of  cash  payments,  to 
insure  that  the  total  value  received  by  a 
producer  under  such  program  is  equal  to  an 
amount  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  basic 
county  loan  for  such  commodity  (or  a  com- 
parable price  if  there  Is  no  basic  county  loan 
rate).* 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JEPSEH): 
S.  275.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Increase 
in  the  compensation  of  certain  pay 
grades  of  the  uniformed  services  In 
order  to  provide  a  minimal  offset 
against  Inflation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PAY  increase  POR  CERTAIN  MIUTARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Jepsew.  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power and  Personnel  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
are  Introducing  the  Military  Pay  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1983.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  a  targeted  4-percent  In- 
crease In  the  basic  pay  rates  for  mili- 
tary personnel  commencing  In  April  of 
1984.  Under  this  legislation  the  pay 
raise  would  be  delayed  6  months  after 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  should  emphasize  that  the  bill  ex- 
presses a  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  Increase  In  expenditures  for  these 
pay  raises  should  not  be  the  basis  of  a 
request  for  additional  appropriations 
to  pay  such  Increase. 

After  careful  deliberation,  I  believe 
that  we  must  continue  to  make  our 
men  and  women  In  uniform  the  top 
priority  in  this  Nation's  defenses.  We 
must  not  revert  to  the  military  com- 
pensation policies  of  the  early  1970's 
which  caused  significant  recruiting 
and  retention  problems  later  in  the 
decade.  History  attests  to  the  fact  that 
In  the  final  analysis  It  Is  the  soldiers. 
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are  witnessing  a  dramatic 
our  manpower  trends.  Cer- 
economy  and  an  enhanced 
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contributed   to  this  re- 
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the  most  important  factor 
our  manpower  goals  has 
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I  believe  that  a  zero  pay  raise  will 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  military 
morale.  A  small  pay  raise,  even  if  de- 
layed, would  send  a  positive  signal  of 
our  continued  concern  and  commit- 
ment to  America's  service  men  and 
women.  Under  our  bill  the  pay  for  new 
recruits  in  pay  grades  E-1  and  E-2  and 
newly  commissioned  officers  in  grade 
O-l  would  remain  at  current  levels. 
The  cap  would  remain  in  effect  for 
senior  officers. 

New  recruits  entering  the  services  in 
fiscal  year  1984  will  receive  $573.60  per 
month  in  basic  pay  plus  allowances. 
Qualified  youth  are  also  eligible  to  re- 
ceive up  to  $8,000  in  cash  bonuses  and 
$17,400  in  educational  benefits.  In  ad- 
dition, from  the  moment  of  entering 
active  duty,  the  new  recruit  receives 
the  same  total  compensation  package 
available  to  the  career  force.  Among 
others,  these  benefits  include  medical 
and  dental  care.  30  days  of  leave  a 
year  and  the  full  range  of  morale,  wel- 
fare, and  recreation  activities. 

After  approximately  12  weeks  of 
basic  training,  recruits  are  promoted 
to  the  pay  grade  of  E-2.  Promotion  to 
pay  grade  E-3  occurs  9  months  later. 
This  rapid  promotion  means  an  auto- 
matic pay  raise  of  about  17  percent  In 
basic  pay  during  the  first  12  months 
and  obviates  the  need  for  any  further 
adjustment  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  innovative  approach  that  Sena- 
tor JEPSEN  and  I  have  taken  in  this  bill 
will  not  cost  $3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984  as  originally  projected  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  but  rather,  $552 
million.  I  believe  that  this  sum  could 
be  absorbed  with  little  difficulty  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  In  behalf  of  Senator  Jepsen  and 
myself  and  I  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  Senator 
Jepsen. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
review  the  hard  choices  facing  us  this 
year  with  respect  to  defense  spending, 
we  need  to  keep  one  thought  firmly  in 
mind.  We  can  spend  all  the  money  we 
want  on  battleships,  fighter  planes, 
tanks,  and  ammunition,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  It  will  not  be  hardware, 
but  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the 
airmen  who  will  defend  America's  in- 
terests around  the  world. 

For  the  last  4  years,  I  have  worked 
to  insure  that  the  needs  of  our  service- 
men and  women  are  provided  for.  Our 
major  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  providing  comparability  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  pay. 

When  we  started  this  process  back  in 
1980,  our  manpower  readiness  situa- 
tion was  appalling.  Because  of  the 
gradual  erosion  of  pay  and  benefits  for 
the  career  military  since  1972.  we  were 
faced  with  a  massive  hemorrhage  of 


most  talented  and  experienced  person- 
nel. Reenlistment  rates  in  1979  were 
only  running  at  56  percent. 

The  rebuilding  process  began  with 
the  defense  authorization  legislation 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  has  continued 
through  the  present  time.  In  October 
1979,  the  gap  between  civilian  and 
military  wages  stood  at  7.8  percent.  By 
October  of  1981.  that  gap  had  been 
erased.  Moreover,  by  specifically  tar- 
geting pay  and  benefits,  the  gap  had 
been  erased  In  an  economical  and  in- 
novative manner. 

These  initiatives  have  finally  re- 
versed the  adverse  recruiting  and  re- 
tention of  the  late  1970's.  Reenlist- 
ment rates  were  running  at  74  percent 
by  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  Army  has  begun  to  recruit  the 
highest  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  of  any  time  in  its  history. 

Despite  these  successes.  I  cannot  un- 
derscore enough  the  danger  that  we 
face  from  becoming  complacent.  Histo- 
ry has  shown  that  recruiting  and  re- 
tention trends  can  be  very  fragile 
unless  steps  are  continually  taken  to 
reinforce  them.  We  must  not  allow  the 
comparability  gap  between  military 
and  civilian  wages  to  grow. 

Since  overall  comparability  was  re- 
stored on  October  1,  1981,  the  gap  has 
begun  to  grow  again.  If  military  pay  is 
frozen  in  fiscal  year  1984,  the  compa- 
rability gap  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  at 
12.1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  any  more 
aware  than  I  am  that  projected  defi- 
cits will  require  hard  sacrifices.  Pru- 
dent reductions  in  the  budget  must  be 
made  wherever  possible.  But  as  we  re- 
flect on  this  situation,  we  cannot 
forget  the  sacrifices  that  our  military 
people  are  making  as  they  carry  out 
their  duties.  The  long  unaccompanied 
tours  of  duty,  the  spartan  living  condi- 
tions, and  the  frequent  moves  are  part 
and  parcel  of  military  life. 

Our  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services  forces  must  remain  our  top 
priority.  A  compensation  Increase, 
even  If  delayed,  will  send  a  strong 
signal  of  congressional  commitment  to 
them  and  help  us  build  on  current  re- 
cruiting and  retention  successes. 

The  legislation  Senator  Tower  and  I 
are  Introducing  today  will  provide  a 
targeted  4-percent  increase  beginning 
in  April  1984.  Because  of  the  modest 
amount  needed  for  this  increase  and 
the  overall  budget  constraints,  the 
cost  of  this  pay  increase  will  not  be 
the  subject  of  additional  authoriza- 
tions or  appropriations,  but  will  be  ab- 
sorbed within  the  existing  Department 
of  Defense  budget. 

Under  our  legislation,  pay  levels  for 
E-l's,  E-2's.  and  O-l's  would  remain  at 
the  current  level.  The  cap  on  senior 
officer's  pay  would  also  remain  in 
effect. 


Senator  Tower  and  I  chose  to  target 
the  Increase  In  this  manner  for  two 
reasons.  First,  new  recruits  pass 
through  the  pay  grades  of  E-1  and  E-2 
In  the  relatively  short  span  of  about  1 
year.  This  rapid  promotion  provides  in 
effect  a  17-percent  Increase  in  base 
pay  during  the  first  year.  Additionally, 
new  recruits  can  be  eligible  to  receive 
large  cash  bonuses  and  educational 
benefits. 

Senator  Tower  Indicated  the  cost  of 
this  legislation  will  be  $552  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  Is  a  very  modest 
investment  for  maintaining  the  long- 
term  health  of  our  career  military 
force.  It  Is  Indeed  the  backbone  of  the 
level  of  defense  we  need  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  prevent  war,  and  to  enable  us 
to  go  to  the  negotiating  table,  one  on 
one  with  our  adversaries,  to  reduce, 
and  hopefully  eliminate,  nuclear  arms. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr. 
Tepsen)* 
S.  276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  earn- 
ings limitation  for  all  beneficiaries  age 
65  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

REPEAL  OF  EARNINGS  LIMITATIONS  POR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  today  to  completely  repeal 
the  earnings  ceiling  on  social  security 
benefits  for  all  workers  65  and  older. 

One  of  the  contradictions  built  into 
the  social  security  structure,  from 
which  many  of  Its  financing  troubles 
arise.  Is  the  disincentive  to  work.  The 
greatest  disincentive  of  all  Is  the  wage 
test  of  social  security.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging older  persons  to  remain  pro- 
ductive workers,  who  will  benefit 
themselves  and  the  entire  economy, 
the  social  security  law  penalizes  workers 
by  Imposing  a  tax  of  50  percent  on  any 
wages  earned  over  $6,000.  Social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  reduced  dollar  for 
dollar  on  account  of  all  earnings  above 
that  celling  for  workers  who  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  65  and  69. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  more 
than  10  million  persons  in  this  age 
group.  The  number  was  higher  before 
the  exempt  age  dropped  to  70  begin- 
ning In  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  argument 
for  repealing  the  wage  celling  is  equity 
for  older  persons.  This  money  does  not 
belong  to  the  Government.  It  is  owed 
to  older  persons  who,  together  with 
their  employers,  have  deposited  fimds 
into  the  system  during  their  working 
careers.  The  Government  should  have 
no  say  in  how  the  worker's  money  is 
paid  back. 

By  the  time  a  worker  reaches  the 
age  of  entitlement  to  full  benefits, 
whether  It  Is  65.  as  now,  or  66  as  some 
propose,  I  believe  he  has  earned  a 
right  to  his  full  social  security  check. 
To  require  older  persons  to  give  up 
gainful   employment   Is   to   attach   a 


cruel  penalty  upon  which  they  have 
bought  and  earned. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  a  new  study,  completed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1982.  reports  that  only  27.5 
percent  of  new  retirees  gave  poor 
health  or  physical  condition  as  a 
reason  for  applying  for  benefits.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  newly  entitled  benefici- 
aries, who  were  awarded  benefits  be- 
tween July  1979  and  June  of  1980.  re- 
ported that  health  was  not  a  reason 
for  dropping  out  of  the  work  force. 

These  findings  mean  that  most  re- 
tired persons  are  physically  and  men- 
tally able  to  continue  working  but 
have  voluntarily  decided  to  retire 
early  and  withdraw  from  the  work 
force.  If  they  are  given  the  proper  In- 
ducement, a  great  many  persons  would 
return  to  work.  And.  since  these  per- 
sons are  presently  drawing  social  secu- 
rity benefits  while  they  stay  at  home, 
they  would  place  no  additional  cost  on 
the  system  after  they  return  to  work. 
If  the  earnings  test  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  earnings  test  and  two  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  Regretfully,  the  Commission 
did  not  address  the  subject  of  the 
earnings  celling.  However,  the  Com- 
mission did  recommend  an  increase  in 
the  delayed  retirement  credit  from  3 
to  8  percent.  This  change  will  be  a 
positive  incentive  to  encourage  work 
after  age  65.  It  is  commendable. 

What  should  be  observed,  however. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  earnings  test  could 
be  eliminated  for  persons  above  age  65 
with  no  effect  on  costs  In  the  case  of 
persons  who  agree  to  take  advantage 
of  Improved  delayed  retirement  credit. 
Since  a  person  must  agree  to  defer 
payment  of  his  social  security  check  in 
order  to  get  a  higher  monthly  pay- 
ment at  an  older  age.  the  potential 
impact  of  removing  the  earnings  test 
will  be  reduced  proportionately  to  the 
number  of  persons  so  choosing  to 
delay  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  keeping  the 
earnings  test  on  the  books  will  negate 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  delayed 
retirement  credit.  The  earnings  test 
will  continue  to  be  a  drag  on  work  in- 
centive, contradicting  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  delayed  retirement  credit. 

Next,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
combination  of  the  earnings  test  and 
the  Income  tax  on  benefits  recom- 
mended by  the  reform  Commission 
win  work  a  severe  hardship  on  older 
persons.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  study  Commission  recommended 
that  50  percent  of  old  age  benefits  be 
Included  in  taxable  income  for  taxpay- 
ers whose  adjusted  gross  income  ex- 
ceeds $20,000.  if  single,  or  $25,000  If 
married.  Did  anyone  on  the  Commis- 
sion realize  that  the  combined  effect 
on  these  taxpayers  of  higher  income 


tax  payments  and  denied  social  securi- 
ty benefits  constitutes  a  tax  rate  of  80 
percent? 

Now,  I  am  personally  opposed  to 
taxing  any  part  of  social  security  bene- 
fits, but  in  the  event  the  idea  might  be 
enacted  over  my  opposition.  It  would 
add  one  more  powerful  reason  why  the 
earnings  test  should  be  repealed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we 
should  remove  the  earnings  celling  be- 
cause it  drains  the  national  economy 
of  the  energies  and  talents  of  older 
persons.  By  causing  older  persons,  who 
are  fully  able  to  work,  to  withdraw 
from  the  labor  force  In  order  to  collect 
their  full  social  security  checks,  the 
wage  ceiling  causes  the  loss  to  our  na- 
tional economy  of  the  skills  and  pro- 
ductive efforts  of  the  elderly. 

To  sum  up.  elimination  of  the  earn- 
ings test  will  give  back  to  older  persons 
the  money  they  have  earned  and  help 
the  economy  by  regaining  use  of  the 
talents  of  experienced  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  276 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  203(c)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "seventy"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "65". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "nor 
shall  any  deduction"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nor  shall  any 
deduction  be  made  under  this  subsection 
from  any  widow's  or  widower's  insurance 
benefits  if  the  widow,  surviving  divorced 
wife,  widower,  or  surviving  divorced  hus- 
band Involved  became  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fit prior  to  attaining  age  60.". 

(c)  Section  203(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "seventy"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "65". 

(d)  Section  203(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

(1)  in  clause  (B),  by  striking  out  "seventy 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '65": 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (D)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(D)  for  which  such  individual  is  enti- 
tled to  widow's  or  widowers  insurance  bene- 
fits if  such  Individual  became  so  entitled 
prior  to  attaining  age  60,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  applicable  exempt 
amount"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  "the  exempt 
amount".  . 

(e)  Section  203(f)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "applicable  exempt 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"exempt  amount";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "70"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "65". 

(f)  Section  203(f)(4KB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "applicable  exempt 
amounf  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"exempt  amount". 

(g)  Section  203(f)(8)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "exempt  amounts 
(separately  sUted  for  individuals  described 
In  subparagraph  (D)  and  for  other  individ- 
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appli(  able". 
Sectt>n   203(fK8MB)  of  such  Act  is 

„  out  "Except  as  otherwise 
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unt  which  is  applicable  to  other 
for  each  month  of  a  particular 
,  shall  each  be"  and  inserting  in 
■The  exempt  amount  for  each 

a  particular  taxable  year  shall 
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203(f  MS)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
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ylr.  THURMOND: 

A    bill    to    designate    the 

Recreation  Area  located 

Richard  B.  Russell  Dam 

project.  South  Carolina  and 

as  the  "Jim  Rampey  Recrea- 

;    to    the    Committee    on 

Natural  Resources. 


aid 


RAMPEY  RECREATION  AREA 

THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 

reintroducing  legislation  for 

ind     Senator     Hollings     to 

he  Lowndesville  Recreation 

wilthin  the  Richard  B.  Russell 

Lake    project    the    "Jim 

Recreation  Area,"  in  honor  of 

owner   of    the    property 

which  the  recreation  area  is  to 


ard 


Richard  B.  Russell   Dam  and 

_ .    is  one  of  a  series  of  three 

lydroelectric  projects  on  the 

River  in  South  Carolina  and 

.     The    master    plan    for    the 

designated  the  recreation  area 

by  this  legislation  as  the 

Recreation  Area. 

however,  was  never  part 

township    of    Lowndesville. 

was  in  an  unincorporated 

\bbeville  County,  owned  and 

by  Mr.  Jim  Rampey,  now 

for   whom   this    legislation 

the  recreation  area. 

I^ichard  B.   Russell  Dam  and 

pn  ject  is  an  undertaking  of  im- 


it 


reiame 


pressive  proportions,  which  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  productivity  and 
prosperity  of  our  Nation.  We  should 
not  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  smaller, 
but  no  less  significant,  contributions 
of  the  generations  of  small  farmers 
who  previously  made  this  land  produc- 
tive. This  legislation  would  recognize 
the  particular  contribution  made  by 
Mr.  Rampey  during  his  lifetime,  and  it 
has  the  endorsements  of  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Parks.  Recre- 
ation and  Tourism,  the  Clarks  Hill- 
Russell  Development  Authority,  the 
Abbeville  County  Coimcil.  the 
Lowndesville  Town  Council,  and  State 
Representative  Michael  S.  GuUedge  of 
Abbeville  County. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  introduced  this 
bill  in  the  97th  Congress.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Mr.  Stafford,  then  sought  to  assist  me 
by  having  this  legislation  attached  to 
a  small,  noncontroversial  water  re- 
sources bill,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
getting  that  legislation  before  the 
Senate  prior  to  adjournment.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  measure  will  meet 
with  greater  success  in  the  present 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  278 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Lowndesville  Recreation  Area,  located 
within  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and 
Lake  project.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Jim  Rampey  Recreation  Area."  Any 
reference  in  any  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  recreation  area  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  such  area  as  the 
•Jim  Rampey  Recreation  Area." 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Thurmond,  in  re- 
introducing this  legislation.  As  he  has 
stated,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
rename  the  Lowndesville  Recreation 
Area  within  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Lake  project  the  "Jim 
Rampey  Recreation  Area." 

Jim  Rampey  and  his  family  owned 
the  property  upon  which  the  park  is 
to  be  located  from  1919  until  1980 
when  they  sold  73  acres  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  State  park  within  the 
Dam  project.  Given  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Rampey  was  a  farmer  who  cultivated 
and  tended  this  acreage  I  believe  it  a 
very  fitting  tribute  that  we  name  this 
recreation  area  for  him. 

This  legislation  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism,  the 
Clarks  Hill-Russell  Development  Au- 
thority, the  Abbeville  County  Council. 


and  the  Lowndesville  Town  Council.  It 
is  noncontroversial,  and  I '  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  upon  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.* 


By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  279.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Tal- 
shine  Wang,  M.D..  Kuei-Ching  Wang 
and  Maria  Wang;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
G.  Reese:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

RELIEF  or  CERTAIN  IlfDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing two  bills  today,  under  the 
usual  heading  of  a  personal  request 
from  a  Senator. 

These  bills  have  to  do  with  the  legal 
immigration  into  this  country  and  al- 
lowing to  stay  in  this  country  two  out- 
standing Nebraskans.  One  is  Dr.  Kuei- 
Ching  Wang,  who  takes  a  key  medical 
position  in  one  of  our  cities  in  my 
State,  and  the  other  has  to  do  with 
the  release  of  James  G.  Reese. 

I  send  these  bills  to  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  Senator  not  to 
bog  down  the  U.S.  Senate  with  a 
whole  series  of  immigration  bills.  I  am 
sure  I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  the  number  of  such  bills  I 
have  introduced. 

I  introduced  the  same  bills  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress;  unfortunate- 
ly, they  were  not  acted  upon,  although 
we  received  favorable  comment  on 
each.  I  simply  comment  at  this  time 
that  I  hope  these  bills  can  be  enacted, 
because  there  is  no  legitimate  reason 
why  these  two  individuals,  who  play 
key  roles  in  Nebraska's  economy, 
cannot  be  afforded  the  process  I  have 
outlined  in  these  bills. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  industries,  and  to  give  to 
employers  and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

PERFORMING  ARTS  LABOR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  performing 
arts  labor  relations  amendments.  This 
bill,  which  is  identical  to  S.  2925. 
which  I  introduced  September  17, 
1982,  amends  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  provide  necessary  changes 


with  regard  to  the  performing  and  en- 
tertainment industry.  My  bill  would 
extend  to  the  entertainment  industry 
the  same  provisions  currently  covering 
workers  in  the  apparel  and  clothing  in- 
dustry. The  performing  industry  and 
professional  musicians  are  similar  to 
the  apparel  and  construction  trades  in 
that  workers  experience  hardships  and 
instabilities  associated  with  short-term 
employment,  often  with  many  differ- 
ent employers,  minimal  job  security, 
and  additionally  must  travel  frequent- 
ly in  order  to  find  employment.  These 
circumstances  do  not  fit  neatly  into 
the    work    experience    generally    ad- 
dressed by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions  Act— Taft-Hartley.    Because    of 
this,  organized  individuals  in  the  per- 
forming industry  have  had  a  difficult 
time  with  purchasers  of  their  services. 
Under  interpretations  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  purchasers 
of  music,  for  example  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  musicians'  col- 
lective-bargaining agent,  and  the  musi- 
cians are  compelled  to  bargain  individ- 
ually since  the  purchasers  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board's  if- 
terpretation.  are  not  considered  the 
employers    of    the    musicians,    even 
though  the  purchasers  exercise  the 
rights  of  employers  in  setting  working 
conditions.  The  definition  gf  "employ- 
er" and  "employee"  are  key  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  By  denying  that  the 
purchasers  are  employers  imder  the 
meanifg  of  the  act,  this  denies  the 
workers  the  rights  of  employees. 

My  bill  will  correct  these  inequities 
by  clarifying  the  employer  imder  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  pur- 
chaser of  musical  performance  serv- 
ices. It  will  also  allow  a  performers 
union  to  collect  dues  after  7  days  of 
employment,  just  as  the  construction 
industry  may  do  now.  as  a  recognition 
of  the  brevity  of  employment  experi- 
ences. Under  current  law.  the  period  is 
30  days.  The  legislation  would  also  au- 
thorize prehire  agreements  and  legiti- 
mate collective  bargaining. 

I  believe  these  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  are  long 
overdue.  I  believe  the  unique  circimi- 
stances  of  the  performing  industry 
must  be  recognized  imder  the  labor 
laws  of  the  Nation.  Musicians  and 
other  performers  must  be  afforded 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  under  the 
laws,  and  not  be  penalized  simply  be- 
cause the  work  experience  is  not  of  a 
permanent  nature.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thurmond,    and    Mr.    DeCon- 
ciNi): 
S.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  elimi- 
nate, and  establish  an  alternative  to, 
the  exclusionary  rule  in  Federal  crimi- 
nal proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EUMINATION  OF  EXCLnSIOHARY  RULE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  and 
establish  an  alternative  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  in  Federal  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  exclusionary  rule  is  a  Ju- 
dicial policy  mandating  the  inadmissi- 
bility of  evidence  obtained  in  violation 
of  certain  fourth  amendment  rights. 
For  example,  a  technical  defect  in  a 
search  warrant  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  credible  and  otherwise  legally  ob- 
tained evidence  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing. 
The  fourth  amendment  provides: 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  and  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  (U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Amendment  IV). 

Although  the  fourth  amendment 
triggers  its  judicial  application,  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  but  a  court-made  rule  of 
evidence  that  was  not  adopted  for  Fed- 
eral courts  until  1914,  Weeks  v.  U.S., 
232  U.S.  383  (1914).  and  State  criminal 
trials  until  1961.  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367 
U.S.  643  (1961).  See  also  authorities 
cited  in  Rader.  "Legislating  a  Remedy 
for  the  Fourth  Amendment,"  23  S. 
Tex.  L.  J.  585(1982). 

Whereas  a  law  enforcement  officer 
acting  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  should  be  held  responsible 
for  his  su:tions,  the  exclusionary  rule 
instead  is  custom  made  to  deter  the 
prosecutor,  not  those  law  enforcement 
officers  guilty  of  committing  the  ille- 
gal acts.  The  exclusionary  rule  is  suc- 
cinctly explained  by  the  distinguished 
legal  authority  Dean  Wigmore: 

The  Doctrine  of  Weeks  v.  United  States 
also  exemplifies  a  trait  of  our  Anglo-Ameri- 
can judiciary  peculiar  to  the  mechanical 
and  unnatural  type  of  justice.  The  natural 
way  to  do  Justice  here  would  be  to  enforce 
the  healthy  principle  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment directly,  i.e..  by  sending  for  the  high- 
handed, over-zealous  marshal  who  had 
searched  without  a  warrant,  imposing  a 
thirty-day  imprisonment  for  his  contempt 
of  the  constitution,  and  then  proceeding  to 
affirm  the  sentence  of  the  convicted  crimi- 
nal. But  the  proposed  indirect  and  unnatu- 
ral method  is  as  follows: 

"Titus,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  con- 
ducting a  lottery:  Flavlus.  you  have  confess- 
edly violated  the  constitution.  Titus  ought 
to  suffer  Imprisonment  for  crime,  and  Fla- 
vius  for  contempt.  But  no!  We  shall  let  you 
both  go  free.  We  shall  not  punish  Flavlus  di- 
rectly, but  shall  do  so  by  reversing  Titus' 
conviction.  8  Evidence  i  2184  (3d  ed.  1940). 

In  England,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  generally,  the  ille- 
gality of  a  seizure  does  not  prevent  evi- 
dence from  being  admissible  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  Also,  police  violators 
of  the  law  are  held  personally  account- 
able for  their  transgressions. 

In  America,  however,  violations  of 
fourth  amendment  rights  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  always  elicit  one 
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response  from  the  courts— evidence  in- 
admissible imder  the  exclusionary 
rule.  The  rule  excludes  the  convicted 
criminal  as  well  as  the  offending  law 
enforcement  official  from  answering 
for  his  misconduct.  Both  malefactors 
are  freed  to  again  break  the  law. 

A  number  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
have  questioned  the  usefulness  of  the 
exclusionary  rule.  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
in  a  concurring  opinion  in  Wolf  v.  Col- 
orado. 388  U.S.  25  (1949).  stated: 

The  Federal  Exclusionary  Rule  is  not  a 
command  of  the  fourth  amendment  but  is  a 
judicially  created  rule  of  evidence  which 
Congress  might  negate. 

Again,  in  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  381 
U.S.  618,  648  (1965).  Mr.  Justice  Black 
said: 

The  Inference  I  gather  from  these  repeat- 
ed statements  Is  that  the  rule  is  not  a  right 
or  privilege  accorded  to  defendants  charged 
with  crime  but  is  a  sort  of  punishment 
against  officers  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
depriving  people  of  their  Constitutional 
rights.  In  passing  I  would  say  that  if  that  is 
the  sole  purpose,  reason,  object  and  effect 
of  the  rule,  the  court's  action  in  adopting  it 
sounds  more  like  law-making  than  constru- 
ing the  Constitution. 

More  recently,  Chief  Justice  Burger 
stated: 

It  creates  a  damage  remedy  not  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution  and  not  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Clearly  indicating  his  view  regarding 
the  deleterious  effect  the  exclusionary 
rule  has  on  justice.  In  Btweus  v.  Six 
Unknown  Federal  Narcotic  Agents,  403 
U.S.  388  (1971).  Chief  Justice  Burger 
recommended  this  course  of  action: 

Reasonable  and  effective  substitutes  can 
be  formulated  if  Congress  would  take  the 
lead,  as  it  did  for  example  In  1946  in  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  I  see  no  insur- 
mounUble  obstacle  to  the  elimination  of 
the  Suppression  Doctrine  If  Congress  would 
provide  some  meaningful  and  effective 
remedy  against  unlawful  conduct  by  govern- 
ment officials. 

It  seems  then  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet. 
Now  Congress  must  answer  the  chal- 
lenge. 

The  rule's  sulamant  demand  for  a 
perfect  trial  is  without  constitutional 
foundation.  In  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  sixth  amendment  maintains  that 
the  accused  be  given  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  not  necessarily  a  perfect 
trial.  In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  interpreted  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  require  that  a  "fair 
trial"  be  provided,  not  the  aforemen- 
tioned perfect  trial.  The  concept  of  a 
fair  trial  is  an  important  one.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist.  in  Michigan  v.  Tucker, 
417  U.S.  433  (1974).  stated: 

Just  as  the  law  does  not  require  that  a  de- 
fendant receive  a  perfect  trial,  only  a  fair 
one.  it  cannot  realistically  require  that 
policemen  investigating  serious  crimes  make 
no  errors  whatsoever. 

The  protection  of  the  citizenry  is  the 
foremost  responsibility  of  the  law  en- 
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forcement  officer;  his  first  priority  is 
to  remove  nefarious  persons  such  as 
rapists,  murders,  and  kidnapers  from 
the  streets  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  the  policeman  may  sometimes 
err.  The  ( ixclusionary  rule  does  not 
distingiiisli  between  flagrant  violations 
and  accide:  ital  errors. 

For  exar  iple,  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  cl  ;arly  unreasonable  searches 
of  one's  liome  and  simple  misstate- 
ments of  ii  iformation  on  a  search  war- 
rant. Regvdless  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  error  bf  the  policeman,  the  rule 
mandates  ;he  suppression  of  evidence 
obtained  n  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendmer  t.  The  release  of  a  convict- 
ed murde  er  due  to  an  error  in  a 
search  warant  is  necessitated  by  the 
exclusions  ry  rule. 

Under  the  rule,  evidence  considered 
to  have  b4€n  obUined  illegally  is  not 
permitted  into  trial,  and  if  causal  con- 
nection is  determined,  even  the  most 
credible  linds  of  evidence  may  be 
deemed  "  ainted"  and  also  excluded 
from  the  trial.  Causal  connection 
refers  to  the  Judicial  decision  that 
where  ad<  itional  evidence  is  believed 
to  have  l)e  »n  gathered  as  a  result  of  il- 
legally seL  led  evidence,  it  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  th!  exclusionary  rule.  For  ex- 
ample, th«  body  of  a  victim  is  inadmis- 
sible evidence  at  trial  if  the  body  was 
found  as  i ;  result  of  a  confession  of  a 
pickpockei  being  held  illegally  by  law 
enf orceme  nt  officers. 

In  our  society,  differing  types  of 
criminal  elements  are  present.  There 
are  crimiiials  such  as  gamblers  and 
pickpocke  s  who  seek  monetary  gain 
by  conuniiting  crimes  against  proper- 
ty. There  are  also  criminals  such  as 
rapist  and  child  molesters  who  commit 
violent  cri  mes  against  the  person.  The 
exclusionary  rule,  however,  does  not 
dif f erentii  ite  between  heinous  crimes 
against  tli  e  person  such  as  rape,  child 
abuse,  or  homicide  and  simple  mone- 
tary crlm<  s.  Its  use  allows  the  same  re- 
versal for  a  convicted  child  molester, 
on  the  gr(  »unds  of  the  illegality  of  the 
search  an  I  seizure,  as  it  does  a  convict- 
ed gamble  r. 

Our  courts  also  make  a  distinction 
insofar  tli  e  penalties  meted  out  to  the 
convicted  criminal.  The  Court  demar- 
cates mis  lemeanors  and  more  serious 
felony  ciimes.  The  penalties  estab- 
lished an  based  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  crimq  conmiitted.  Conviction  of  a 
misdemeakior  elicits  a  penalty  ranging 
from  a  f ii  e  or  probabtion  to  1  year  im- 
prisonmeitt  in  prison.  Conviction  of  a 
serious  fdony  crime  elicits  a  penalty 
ranging  f  ■om  1  year  incarceration  in  a 
State  or  Federal  penitentiary  to  the 
death   penalty.   Whereas   the   courts 
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take  into  consideration  the  gravity  of 
the  crim< ,  the  exclusionary  rule  does 
not  distir  guish  the  misdemeanor  from 
the  mon  serious  felony  crime.  The 
rule  releises  a  convicted  gambler  the 
same  as  i  convicted  killer,  totally  ig- 
noring th  a  gravity  of  the  crime. 


The  primary  reason  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule  was  to 
deter  abusive  law  enforcement  prac- 
tices. However,  there  is  little  substan- 
tive proof  that  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
an  effective  deterrent.  Mr.  Justice 
White,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
Stone  against  Powell,  stated: 

As  time  went  on  after  coming  to  the 
bench  I  became  convinced  that  Weeks  v. 
United  StaUs,  (CiUtions  omitted),  and 
Mapp  V.  Ohio  had  overshot  their  mark  inso- 
far as  they  aimed  to  deter  lawless  action  by 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  that  in 
many  of  its  applications  the  exclusionary 
rule  was  not  advancing  that  aim  In  the 
slightest  and  that  in  this  respect  it  was  a 
senseless  obstacle  to  aiming  at  the  truth  in 
many  criminals  trials.  428  U.S.  465.  537 
(1967). 

Mr.  Justice  White  also  contends  that 
the  rule  cannot  deter  unlawful  con- 
duct: 

When  law  enforcement  personnel  have 
acted  mistakenly,  but  in  good  faith  and  on 
reasonable  grounds,  and  yet  the  evidence 
they  have  seized  is  excluded,  the  exclusion 
can  have  no  deterrent  effect.  The  officers,  if 
they  do  their  duty,  wUl  act  in  similar  fash- 
ion in  similar  circumstances  in  the  future; 
and  the  only  consequence  of  the  rule  as 
presently  administered  is  that  unimpeach- 
able and  probative  evidence  is  kept  from  the 
trier  of  fact  and  the  truth-finding  function 
of  proceedings  is  substantially  impaired  or  a 
trial  toUlly  aborted.  428  U.S.  465.  at  539. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
exclusionary  rule  promotes  illicit  con- 
duct by  law  enforcement  officers. 
Since  the  rule  is  conviction-oriented,  it 
is  only  brou-jht  to  play  at  the  trial 
stage  of  criminal  proceedings  when 
law  enforcement  officials  are  seeking  a 
conviction,  it  permits  harassment  or 
seizure  of  contraband  by  officers  who 
have  no  intention  of  a  conviction  while 
providing  no  direct  punishment  to  the 
officer  who  may  have  violated  fourth 
amendment  rights.  In  some  instances, 
the  rule  diminishes  abidance  of  the 
law  and  compels  officers  to  turn  to  il- 
legal means  of  law  enforcement;  that 
is,  false  testimony.  Where,  then,  lies 
the  protection  for  the  innocent  victim 
of  illegal  searches  and  seizures  re- 
quired by  the  fourth  amendment?  As- 
suming an  illegal  search  and  seizure  is 
committed  upon  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
the  rule  offers  him  little  help,  remedy, 
or  protection— certainly  no  compensa- 
tion. 

Prof.  Virgil  Peterson's  thoughts  as 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  rule  in  its 
protection  of  the  Innocent  are  ex- 
pressed well: 

Rejection  of  the  evidence  does  nothing  to 
punish  the  wrongdoing  official  while  it  may 
and  likely  will,  release  the  wrongdoing  de- 
fendant. It  deprives  society  of  its  remedy 
against  one  lawbreaker  because  he  has  been 
pursued  by  another.  It  protects  one  against 
whom  incriminating  evidence  is  discovered, 
but  does  nothing  to  protect  innocent  per- 
sons who  are  the  victims  of  illegal  but  fruit- 
less searches.  (In  restrictions  of  the  law  of 
search  and  seizure.  52  Northwestern  Univ. 
L.  Rev.  46  at  55  (1958). 


Further  proof  is  found  in  a  report 
from  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Division  of  Judicial  Administration.  A 
relevant  section  reads: 

Not  only  has  the  rule  failed  to  achieve  its 
stated  purpose,  but  It  has  Imposed  substan- 
tial costs  on  society  in  the  process.  First,  the 
exclusionary  rule  affords  no  protection  or 
remedy  to  innocent  persons  whose  fourth 
amendment  rights  have  been  infringed.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  noted  that  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  Is  a  remedy  which  directly  serves 
only  to  protect  those  upon  whose  person  or 
persons  something  Incriminating  has  been 
found  .  .  .  next  It  is  clear  that  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  Imposes  a  single.  Inflexible,  and 
drastic  sanction  without  regard  to  the 
nature,  circumstances  or  degree  of  police 
misconduct. 

To  ascertain  the  validity  of  the 
many  criticisms  of  the  exclusionary 
rule,  an  empirical  study  was  conducted 
in  Chicago  In  1971-72.  The  study  was 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Etepartment 
of  Justice  and  the  University  of  Chica- 
go Law  School.  The  results  indicated 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  rule  as  a  de- 
terrent to  abusive  law  enforcement 
practices  and  illustrated  the  lopsided 
protections  the  rule  gives  for  viola- 
tions of  the  fourth  amendment  rights. 
Instead  of  protecting  the  innocent 
law-abiding  citizen,  the  rule  releases 
the  criminal  as  well  as  the  offending 
law  enforcement  official  from  answer- 
ing for  his  misconduct.  In  a  brief 
(amictis  curiae)  submitted  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Alameda  County  in 
the  case  of  People  against  Cahan,  the 
district  attorney  stated: 

(The)  net  result  of  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
that  the  persons  who  will  benefit  the  most. 
In  fact  almost  exclusively,  are  the  black- 
mailer, the  kidnapper,  the  big-time  narcotic 
peddler,  the  racketeer,  the  dishonest  gam- 
bler who  preys  in  devious  ways  upon  a  gul- 
lible public,  the  panderer  and  procurer,  the 
entrepreneur  of  syndicated  prostitution, 
who  like  the  pimp,  lives  off  the  earnings  of 
prostitutes,  and  other  types  of  organized 
syndicated  crimes  44  Cal.  2d  434  (1955). 

In  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
concerning  the  exclusionary  rule.  Jus- 
tices have  continued  to  echo  the  fact, 
which  was  first  introduced  in  WoU  v. 
Colorado,  338  U.S.  25  (1949),  that  the 
rule  is  "Judicially  created  and  one 
which  Congress  might  negate."  The 
bill  I  propose  today  Is  in  response  both 
to  the  cries  of  these  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  increasingly  becoming 
victims  of  violent  criminal  acts. 

My  bill,  comprised  of  two  major  pro- 
visions, would  eliminate  the  exclusion- 
ary rule,  thus  permitting  evidence  not 
be  held  inadmissible,  when  obtained  in 
violation  of  fourth  amendment  rights 
by  Federal  law  enforcement  officials, 
in  a  Federal  criminal  trial.  Also,  my 
bill  would  allow  for  redress  for  inno- 
cent persons  of  fourth  amendment  vio- 
lations. Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials who  violate  fourth  amendment 
rights  will  not  be  afforded  protection 
by  this  bill;  but  they  will  instead  be  re- 


quired  to   answer   for   their   actions. 
Both  provisions  are  needed. 

The  first  provision  would  require  the 
addition  of  a  new  section,  5  3505— 
elimination  of  the  exclusionary  rule- 
in  chapter  223  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  It  would  eliminate  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  as  it  pertains  to  Feder- 
al criminal  proceedings.  The  proof  of 
innocence  or  guilt  must  be  based  on 
the  truth.  In  my  opinion,  truth  is 
denied  when  courts  are  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  judge  evidence  solely 
on  the  basis  of  its  reliability.  By  elimi- 
nating the  exclusionary  rule,  all  evi- 
dence would  be  available  to  the  trial 
Judge  for  his  determination  as  to  its 
relevance  to  the  case. 

The  second  provision  would  add  a 
new  chapter,  172— illegal  search  and 
seizure— to  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  It  would  provide  a  civil 
tort  remedy  for  individuals  whose 
fourth  amendment  rights  have  been 
violated  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials.  It  would  define  Federal  offi- 
cials who  would  be  subject  to  appro- 
priate discipline  for  violating  fourth 
amendment  rights,  and  it  would  stipu- 
late that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
be  held  liable  for  the  actions  of  its  of- 
ficials who  violate  fourth  amendment 
rights.  _,     . 

It  would  also  set  forth  the  standards 
for  recovery  of  actual  damages  and 
such  punitive  damages,  up  to  but  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,  as  the  court  may 
award.  Finally,  it  would  provide  the 
court  the  opportunity  to  award  any 
claimant  who  prevails  In  such  action 
reasonable  attorney  fees,  and  other 
litigation  costs  reasonably  incurred  as 
the  court  may  deem  appropriate. 
Thus,  this  second  provision  would 
offer  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
fourth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution as  well  as  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
potential  violations  of  searches  and 
seizures  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials. 

Other  bills  have  been  Introduced 
which  would  redefine  and  limit  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  These  bills  attempt  to 
restructure  the  rule  in  order  that 
more  evidence  may  be  deemed  admissi- 
ble by  the  courts  in  a  Federal  trial. 
They  place  great  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  courts  to  readily  decide  whether 
the  law  enforcement  official's  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment  was 
either  intentional  or  substantial,  or 
was  flagrant  or  accidental.  In  fact,  this 
determination  has  perplexed  the 
courts  for  over  67  years.  One  Judge 
may  deem  actions  by  law  enforcement 
officers  to  be  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  when  the  crime  is  gam- 
bling and  yet  that  same  judge  may 
deem  the  same  actions  not  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  fourth  amendment  when 
the  crime  is  prostitution. 

Another  problem  these  other  bills 
fall  to  address  is  a  remedy  for  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  The  exclusion- 


ary rule  only  comes  into  play  at  the 
trial  stage  of  a  criminal  proceeding, 
and  does  not  offer  protection  for  the 
law-abiding  citizen  whose  fourth 
amendment  rights  have  been  violated. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  allow 
civil  tort  actions  to  be  taken  against 
State  authorities  who  abuse  their 
powers.  42  U.S.C.  1983  (1970): 

Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage, 
of  any  State  or  territory.  subjecU.  or  causes 
to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  other  person  wlthUi  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges  or  Immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  injured  In  an  action  at  law,  suit  In 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  re- 
dress. 

Congress  should  offer  redress  when 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  vio- 
late fourth  amendment  rights.  The 
bill  I  propose  offers  just  such  a 
remedy. 

The  exclusionary  rule  forces  the 
courts  to  accept  suppression  motions 
on  all  evidence  claimed  to  have  been 
obtained  In  violation  of  fourth  amend- 
ment rights.  This  has  admittedly  dou- 
bled the  court  calendar.  The  other 
bills  continue  to  request  that  courts 
decide  whether  the  evidence  should  be 
admissible  in  court  at  a  suppression 
hearing.  Thus,  the  exclusionary  rule 
would  remain  a  time  consuming,  added 
burden  on  the  court  system. 

Even  innocent  persons  subjected  to 
illegal  searches  and  seizures,  who  are 
arrested  as  a  result  of  the  illegal 
searches  and  seizures,  must  wait  for  a 
date  on  the  court  calendar  just  for  a 
suppression  hearing,  and  then,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  evidence  Is  found  to  be 
admissible,  they  must  wait  yet  another 
date  of  the  court  calendar  for  their 
trial.  If  the  Innocent  person  cannot 
afford  ball,  he  probably  will  have  to 
wait  for  his  trial  date  confined  in  a 
local  jail.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  al- 
leged child  molester  can  afford  bail,  he 
will  await  his  trial  date  back  in  society 
among  children. 

My  proposed  bill  would  not  allow 
this  injustice  to  occur.  It  would  free 
up  the  courts'  calendar  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  an  extra  proceeding  prior 
to  trial,  thereby  allowing  the  courts  to 
handle  cases  in  a  more  timely  and  ex- 
peditious maimer.  The  speed  with 
which  the  courts  could  handle  cases 
would  insure  the  release  of  innocent 
persons  faster  as  well  as  speed  up  the 
removal  of  criminals  from  the  streets. 
The  exclusionary  rule  has  not  lived 
up  to  its  expectations.  The  creators  of 
this  misguided  r\ile  have  themselves 
asked  Congress  to  rectify  its  shortcom- 
ings. My  bill,  eliminating  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  would  permit  Federal 
courts  to  pursue  the  truth  by  allowing 
the  admission  of  evidence  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  fourth  amendment  by 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  at 
trial. 


My  bill  would  also  create  a  much 
needed  working  deterrent  to  fourth 
amendment  violators.  Not  only  would 
the  bill  deter  potential  violators,  but  it 
would  also  provide,  by  means  of  a  civil 
tort  action,  a  remedy  whereby  an  inno- 
cent person  would  be  protected  by  the 
fourth  amendment  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  as  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

My  bill  is  a  workable  alternative  to 
the  exclusionary  rule.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  Important  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  subject  by  Prof.  Ernest  Van 
Den  Haag  appearing  in  National 
Review  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Crimk  or  Ptm ishment? 
(By  Ernest  Van  Den  Haag) 
Our  courts  do  not  do  well  In  enforcing  a 
legal  order  in  which  law-abiding  citizens  can 
be  secure  in  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and 
their  pursuit  of  happiness.  Yet  It  Is  "to 
secure  these  rights"  that  "governments  are 
Instituted  among  men."  Our  courts,  rather 
than  concentrating  on  whether  those  arrest- 
ed for  a  crime  are  guilty  of  it.  are  preoccu- 
pied with  deciding  whether  there  was  "prob- 
able cause"  for  the  arrest.  They  are  less  con- 
cerned with  the  defendant's  guUt  or  inno- 
cence than  with  whether  the  evidence  for 
his  guilt  is  admissible.  If  It  Isn't— If  a  police- 
man made  an  error  in  seizing  the  evidence— 
the  defendant  gets  off.  however  many  mur- 
ders he  has  committed. 

The  exclusionary  rule  on  which  this  pro- 
cedure rests  Is  a  late  invention  of  our  courts 
(in  no  way  mandated  by  the  Constitution). 
A  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  Illustrates 
Its  perverse  effects: 

I  was  mugged  at  the  front  door  of  my 
house  in  HoUis  Hills.  Queens.  The  mugger 
was  caught  within  three  hours  of  my  report 
to  the  police.  I  pressed  charges,  and  six 
hearings  over  a  span  of  six  months  ensued. 
...  All  the  evidence  which  helped  catch  the 
mugger  was  offered:  (1)  description  of  car- 
year,  type,  color.  (2)  license  plate  nimiber— 
one  number  off.  M  instead  of  W;  (3)  $49  in 
the  mugger's  pocket  in  the  exact  bills  I  re- 
ported missing;  (4)  an  autoharp  pick— he  did 
not  even  know  what  an  autoharp  is;  (5)  an 
almost  exact  approximation  of  his  height 
and  weight:  (6)  accurate  description  of  his 
clothing,  etc.  ...  The  mugger  was  freed 
after  the  sixth  hearing  because  of  an  lUegal 
search  of  vehicle  by  the  policeman.  [My  ital- 
ics.] 

Last  night  on  Channel  5  news,  there  was 
an  item  about  the  $1  rapist,  who  was  finally 
caught  after  raping  about  25  women  in 
Queens.  His  name  [was]  Leroy  Hamlin;  [he] 
was  the  same  man  who  had  mugged  me. .  .  . 
Mr.  Hamlin  had  several  previous  arrests 
prior  to  mugging  me." 

Six  adjournments!  Six  months!  for  a  man 
the  police  caught  in  three  hours.  Unfortu- 
nately this  Is  not  unusual.  Only  the  persist- 
ence of  the  complainant  was.  Usually  com- 
plainants and  witnesses  are  discouraged 
from  testifying  by  repeated  adjournments. 
If  they  are  not  sufficiently  Intimidated  by 
the  threats  that  offenders— out  on  bail— can 
and  do  make  with  practical  Immunity. 
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The  moment  she  got  her  hands  over  the 
platform  edge,  she  told  police,  her  assaUant 
kicked  her  In  the  face  and  sent  her  sprawl- 
ing back  onto  the  tracks.  The  train,  by  then, 
had  almost  reached  the  beglrmlng  of  the 
platform.  ...  .      ^    , 

After  Mr.  Wiggins  pushed  her  In  front  of 
the  train,  he  took  the  keys  to  her  Columbus 
Avenue  apartment  from  her  purse  and  was 
apprehended  at  the  apartment  by  the  police 
while  stealing  her  clothes  and  jewelry. 

Mr.  Wiggins  had  previously  been  arrested 
for  pushing  a  ninety-year-old  man  onto  the 
tracks  of  the  IRT  station  at  West  ISlst 
Street.  That  charge  was  dropped  when  the 
victim  was  unable  to  identify  him.  .  .  . 

Note:  (1)  the  most  serious  charge,  al- 
though accurate,  was  dropped  (trial  is  quite 
a  risk  for  the  prosecution  these  days):  (2)  no 
charge  for  the  burglary;  (3)  the  Judge, 
aware  that  the  more  serious  charge  had 
been  dropped,  and  aware  that  he  could  have 
sentenced  the  defendant  to  a  richly  de- 
served 25-year  term  on  the  remaining 
charge,  sentenced  him  to  one-third  of  the 
time  he  could  have  been  given  for  his  "hor- 
rendous crime,"  making  parole  possible 
after  four  years.  I  guess  His  Honor  doesn't 
ride  the  subway. 

PRISONER  OF  IDEOLOGY 

By  now  even  official  bodies  realize  the 
need  to  reform  our  criminal  justice  non- 
system.  According  to  the  New  York  Times. 
"A  special  committee  of  prosecutors  and 
lawyers  [found]  current  sentencing  prac- 
tices erratic  and  unpredictable,' "  so  as  to 
"resemble  a  lottery'"  in  which  "'mere 
chance,  rather  than  the  rule  of  the  law, 
often  governs  the  way  we  sentence  crimi- 
nals.' "  Wherefore  the  committee  proposed 
to  abolish  judicial  discretion  and  parole.  (I 
have  urged  abolition  of  both  for  years.)  But 
however  rotten  It  be,  there  are  always  de- 
fenders of  the  sUtus  quo.  Charles  E.  Silber- 
man  now  has  come  to  their  aid  with  Crimi- 
nal Violence,  Criminal  Justice  (Random 
House,  1978). 

As  the  author  gratefully  acknowledges, 
nearly  every  Establishment  figure  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  worked  with  him  on 
this  book.  (Some  praise  their  own  product 
on  the  dust-jacket  without  letting  on;  which 
doesn't  seem  quite  cricket.)  Nonetheless,  the 
book  Is  written  In  a  clear  Journalistic  style— 
although  I  could  do  with  fewer  solecisms 
such  as  "not  all  the  minutiae  is  necessary": 
these  minutiae  are.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
Sllberman's  sincerity  and  good  will  toward 
men.  Nor  about  his  diligence;  the  book  is 
crammed  with  facts  and  quotations. 

The  chapters  on  prison  and  on  Juvenile 
justice  do  accurately  and  extensively  de- 
scribe what's  going  on.  This  helps— al- 
though Sllberman  does  not  propose  any  fea- 
sible and  effective  remedies.  He  has  learned, 
at  least,  that  rehabilitation  does  not  work 
and  that  the  Juvenile  court  system  doesn't 
work  either.  Other  liberals  learned  this  ear- 
lier (non-liberals  have  known  It  all  along), 
but  at  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  funded 
Sllberman's  work,  it  may  be  news. 
McGeorge  Bundy.  its  president,  "Is  proud" 
of  Criminal  Violence,  Oiminal  Justice.  He 
may  well  be.  For  In  Charles  E.  Sllberman. 
McGeorge  Bundy  has  found  someone  who 
would  run  the  war  against  crime  as  the  Ad- 
ministations  he  served  in  the  Sixties  ran  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Keep  restricting  the  au- 
thority of  the  troops  to  fight  (or  arrest,  or 
consider  evidence),  while  insisting  they  are 
not  hamstrung  and  that  the  rise  in  crime 
(or  enemy  power)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  restrictions.  Have  optimistic  reports 
written:  things  are  better  (at  least  no  worse) 


than  In  1920.  Ask  for  more  money,  more 
troops,  to  be  thrown  Into  the  fight.  There  is 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  .  .  . 

Criminal  Violence.  Criminal  Justice  is  mis- 
leading on  a  much  larger  scale  than  it  needs 
to  be  for  iU  defense  of  the  status  quo.  So  to- 
tally a  prisoner  of  his  ideology  is  Sllberman 
that  he  does  not  suspect  he  has  one.  The 
lack  of  self-awareness  keeps  him  honest,  but 
has  the  disadvantage  of  preventing  him 
from  understanding  his  subject. 

Vague  yet  pervasive.  Sllberman's  ideology 
may  be  described  as  nostalgic  reformist-lib- 
eral guilt  (1960  vintage)  with  (severely  local- 
ized) attacks  of  rationality.  Thus.  Sllber- 
man's overall  remedies  for  our  high  crime 
rates  are  income  redistribution  and  an  end 
to  racism  and  inequality.  This  charitable 
sentiment  responds  to  guilt  feelings,  but  Ig- 
nores facts.  Sir  Leon  Radzlnowlcz— hardly  a 
conservative- writes  in  The  Growth  of 
Crime  that,  as  affluence  spreads,  crime  fol- 
lows: "In  Sweden,  the  model  of  equable 
prosperity  and  enlightened  law,  the  [crime] 
rate  went  up  44  percent ...  In  the  solid  and 
Industrious  Netherlands,  55  percent." 
(Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  are  not  well 
known  for  racism  and  Inequality.)  However, 
with  the  help  of  our  courts  we  do  much 
better  In  Manhattan  there  are  more  mur- 
ders every  year  than  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales— and  Manhattan's  murder 
rate  Is  not  high  compared  to  that  of  other 
American  cities.  As  elsewhere.  In  the  U.S.  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  income  and  less 
racism  actually  have  been  associated  with 
higher  crime  rates. 

About  black  criminality.  Sllberman's  naive 
theories  once  more  suggest  displaced  guilt 
feelings  but  tell  us  nothing  about  their 
object.  They  appear  to  Justify  what  they 
seek  to  explain.  (However,  to  his  credit,  Sll- 
berman does  admit  the  remarkably  high 
black  crime  rate— which  he  blames  on  past 
oppression.) 

According    to    Sllberman.    "It    is    plain 
wrong"  of  me  (in  my  Punishing  Criminals) 
to  "rail  against  'the  fact  that  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  all  crimes  committed— about  1 
percent— ever  lead  to  Imprisonment.' "  The 
actual  punishment  rate  'tums  out  to  be  65 
percent."   Sllberman   neglects   to   mention 
that   my   figure   was  credited   to   Ramsey 
Clark,  not  generally  known  as  an  enemy  of 
judicial  leniency  or  of  the  exclusionary  rule. 
Sllberman's   65   percent   is   absurd— only 
Japan  has  so  high  a  rate  of  punishment 
(and  a  corresponding  low  crime  rate).  Even 
in  England  the  punishment  rate  is  only 
about  4  percent— four  times  higher  than 
ours    (the    crime    rate    Is    correspondingly 
lower),  but  nowhere  near  Sllberman's  65 
percent.  How  does  he  get  his  figure?  He  a) 
confuses  my  "all  crimes"  with  the  seven 
crimes   Indexed   by   the  FBI,   and  b)   my 
"crime  committed"  with  crimes  reported  to 
and  by  the  police  (probably  about  one-third 
of  those  committed):  then  c)  he  suddenly 
switches  to  the  proportion  punished  out  of 
all  arrested  offenders  rather  than  out  of  the 
perpetrators    of    all     "crimes    committed" 
(about  25  percent  of  all  crimes  lead  to  an 
arrest);  then  d)  he  decides  to  exclude  all 
crimes  committed  by  Juvenviles— etc.,  etc. 
His  65  percent  is  the  arithmetically  correct 
end-product  of  these  manipulations,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  "the  proportion  of  all 
crimes  committed  [that]  lead  to  imprison- 
ment," which  Ramsey  Clark  and  I  referred 
to.  The  65  percent  punishment  rate  is  cor- 
rect—for a  highly  selected  group  of  convict- 
ed felons:  Sllberman  could  have  been  even 
more  selective  and  reached  90  percent,  or 


100  percent.  (Indeed,  for  the  group  selected, 
65  percent  Is  scandalously  low.) 

In  any  case.  Sllberman's  confusion,  Igno- 
rantly  or  deliberately,  misdescribes  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
The  imprisonment  rate  for  all  crimes  com- 
mitted unfortunately  is  "about  1  percent." 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  for  this.  E.g.,  of 
10.000  persons  arrested  for  robbery  (a  major 
crime)  in  one  year  in  California,  only  1,300 
were  incarcerated  (i.e..  13  percent  of  those 
arrested  for  robbery).  Only  about  one-third 
of  all  robberies  are  reported,  and  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  reports  result  in  arrest.  Cali- 
fornia is  not  exceptional,  and  things  have 
not  improved. 

ESCAPING  PUNISHMENT 

On  a  first  reading  I  did  not  see  wherein 
Sllberman's  manipulations  could  do  any- 
thing but  mislead  the  unwary.  Including, 
perhaps,  him.  But  there  Is  method  In  this 
madness.  Sllberman  tries  to  show  that  Judi- 
cial foolishness,  or  leniency,  is  not  to  blame, 
that  our  courts  do  well,  that  "It  Is  not  true 
that  significant  numbers  of  guilty  offenders 
escape  punishment":  that  actually  "only  a 
handful  of  criminals  escape  arrest,  convic- 
tion, or  punishment  because  of  exclusionary 
rules,  search-and-seizure  laws,  and  other 
technicalities  designed  to  protect  defend- 
anU'  rights."  Utinam  haberetis! 

Is  it  really  "not  true  that  significant  num- 
bers of  guilty  offenders  escape  punish- 
ment"?  (Why  the  pleonastic  •guilty  offend- 
ers "?  Where  are  innocent  offenders  found?) 
Consider  these  data.  The  Crime  rate  rose  144 
percent  from  1960  to  1970.  (Crime  rose  176 
^p^cent— the  difference  Is  accounted  for  by 
ne  rise  In  population.)  In  1960.  118  persons 
out  of  100.000  were  in  prison.  In  1970,  96 
were— a  drop  of  19  percent.  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  offenders  imprisoned— low  to 
begin  with— must  have  declined  sharply. 
Other  data  confirm  as  much.  Thus,  while 
crime  rates  rose  144  percent,  the  number  of 
convictions  decreased  from  117  to  95  per 
100,000.  Sllberman  will  find  it  hard  to  per- 
suade anyone  familiar  with  the  data  that  "It 
Is  not  true  that  significant  numbers  of 
guilty  offenders  [escaped]  punishment." 
They  certainly  did.  They  still  do. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  (not  a 
paper  known  to  "rail"  against  the  judici- 
ary—indeed,  a  paper  Mr.  Sllberman  quotes 
at  length  when  convenient):  "...  the  de- 
fendant [tends  to  have]  the  upper  hand  in 
bargaining  about  sentences  in  Criminal 
Court.  The  repeaters  know  this  from  experi- 
ence. The  novice  learns  It  from  friends  or 
his  lawyer." 

Some  Illustrations?  "Hosle  S.  Turner  was 
convicted  of  murder  after  a  month-long 
trial."  His  prior  record  Included  "16  convic- 
tions for  robbery,  burglary,  larceny,  parole 
violation,  drug  possession  tuid  sale.  ...  He 
invariably  was  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
lesser  charge." 

"Willie  Polnsette  had  a  record  of  21  previ- 
ous arrests  when,  on  April  8.  1978,  he  was 
charged  with  robbery  and  possession  of  a 
gun,  both  felonies.  If  convicted  on  these 
charges  he  would  have  faced  up  to  32  years 
in  prison.  Two  days  later  in  criminal  court, 
Mr.  Polnsette  pleaded  guilty  to  petit  larce- 
ny, and  was  sentenced  to  two  months  in  city 
jail." 

"Melvin  Lewis  was  19  and  had  a  record  of 
previous  arrests  [juvenile  arrests  are  not  re- 
corded, of  course]  when  he  was  charged 
with  possession  of  a  knife  and  attempted 
robbery,  both  felonies.  If  convicted  of  these 
charges,  he  would  have  faced  up  to  14  years 
In  prison.  Mr.  Lewis  pleaded  guilty  to  at- 
tempted grand  larceny,  a  misdemeanor,  and 


was  sentenced  to  ten  months  in  city  Jail.  He 
was  conditionally  released  on  parole  to  a  re- 
habilitation center  three  months  later. 
Shortly  after  disappearing  from  the  reha- 
bilitation center  on  January  21,  he  was  ar- 
rested for  assaulting  two  civilians  and  a 
police  officer.  A  week  later  he  was  charged 
with  wounding  a  police  officer  and  killing 
Mr.  Walker. "  Which  U  why  the  New  York 
Times  reported  Mr.  Lewis'  doings.  For  these 
are  not  Isolated  instances.  They  are  so  typi- 
cal, so  much  a  matter  of  routine,  that  they 
are  not  usually  reported. 

How  come  Mr.  Sllberman  overlooks  what 
everyone  knows?  Not  surprisingly,  the 
names  of  Professor  Bishop  and  of  Justice 
Fleming,  whom  I  quoted  earlier,  do  not 
appear  In  his  index.  Both  are  weU  known 
and  highly  respected— but  Inconvenient  to 
Ideologues.  Sllberman  blithely  tells  us  that 
the  exclusionary  rule— which  makes  evi- 
dence obUlned  by  Improper  methods  Inad- 
missible In  court— prevents  few  convictions. 
He  reached  this  conclusion  by  looking  at 
trial  records  and  at  research  reports,  the 
methodology  of  which  he  does  not  describe 
and  has  not  checked.  I  can't  take  these  re- 
ports or  Sllberman's  Interpretation  serious- 
ly. They  contradict  what  the  naked  eye  can 
see;  and  they  come  from  the  researchers 
who  for  years  tried  to  convince  us  that  de- 
terrence cannot  work,  and  that  we  should 
rehabUiUte  and  not  punish.  They  got  us 
where  we  are. 

Evidence,  however  convincing,  comes  to 
court  only  If  the  prosecution  has  some  hope 
that  it  will  be  admitted.  Offenders  will  not 
be  prosecuted  and  trials  do  not  occur  If  the 
prosecution  knows  that  the  court  will  ex- 
clude the  evidence  needed  for  conviction. 
Thus  the  main  effecte  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  are:  (1)  offenders  are  not  arrested  when 
the  police  cannot  get  the  evidence  or  know 
that  It  won't  be  admitted;  (b)  if  arrested,  of- 
fenders are  released  by  prosecutors  when 
they  learn  that  the  evidence  won't  be  admit- 
ted; (c)  If  not  released  by  the  prosecutor, 
they  are  released  on  arraignment;  (d)  In 
plea  bargaining- which,  as  Sllberman  notes, 
decides  90  percent  of  all  cases— prosecutors, 
when  they  know  that  much  of  their  evi- 
dence may  not  be  admitted,  are  compelled 
to  accept  guilty  pleas  for  offenses  carrying  a 
penalty    below    that    threatened    for    the 
crimes   actually   committed.   That   Is   how 
many  of  the  offenders  who  are  actually 
prosecuted— a  small   proportion  of  all  of- 
fenders escape  most  punishment,  even  when 
courts  are  willing  to  Impose  It.  Sllberman 
feels  that  It  Is  unfair  to  accuse  the  courte.  Is 
the  exclusionary  rule  their  fault?  Indeed  it 
Is;  the  judiciary  invented  the  exclusionary 
rule  in  1914  and  Imposed  it  on  the  sUtes  in 
1961.  The  Constitution  prohibits  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures.   Hence,   those 
guilty  of  such  searches  and  seizures  should 
be  punished  and  held  responsible  for  dam- 
ages. But  not  to  admit  the  evidence  avail- 
able in  the  court— however  procured— and 
then  to  release  guilty  defendants  for  lack  of 
evidence,  harms  society  and  does  not  punish 
the  policemen  who  committed  procedural 
errors  or  unlawful  acts. 

This  judicial  Invention— admittedly  not  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution'— does  not  pro- 


'  In  Calandra  (1974)  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  exclusionary  rule  not  "a  constitutional  right." 
In  1976  the  Court  admitted  that  the  rule  was  irra- 
tional, a  point  made  forcefully  many  years  ago  by 
Benjamin  Cardoza.  (See  Steven  R.  Schlesingers 
thorough  "Exclusionary  Injustice".  New  York. 
1977.) 


tect  the  Innocent:  It  protecte  only  the 
guilty.  Only  a  guilty  defendant  can  profit 
from  nonadmisslon  of  the  evidence  showing 
his  guilt;  an  Innocent  defendant  obviously 
cannot.  (And  in  practice  he  won't  be  com- 
pensated for  an  unlawful  search;  but  such 
compensation  would  be  Independent  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  anyway.)  The  exclusion- 
ary rule,  the  incredible  delays  In  our  judicial 
process,  and  the  Infinite  complications  that 
Professor  Bishop  and  Justice  Fleming  only 
partially  list,  all  were  Invented  by  the  judici- 
ary, who  do  not  deserve  Sllberman's  enco- 
mia—but who  In  turn  gratefully  praise  his 
work.  He  deserves  their  gratitude;  but  not 
that  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

Sllberman  defends  plea  bargaining  as  if 
the  issue  were  to  abolish  it.  It  is  not.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  prosecution  and 
defense  anticipating  the  likely  outcome  and 
sparing  us  the  actual  trial.  (Less  sordid, 
more  public,  better  supervised  procedures 
would  help,  but  let  that  go.)  What  is  wrong 
is  that  the  judiciary  has  so  weakened  the 
position  of  prosecutors  that  they  must  ha- 
bitually agree  to  inappropriate  punishment 
because  they  cannot  hope  to  do  better  by 
trial.  Sllberman's  views  deserve  to  be  quoted 
here: 

"Most  important  of  all.  it  is  not  true  that 
the  guilty  escape  punishment;  when  charges 
are  dropped,  it  usually  is  because  the  victim 
refuses  to  press  charges,  or  because  the 
prosecutor  lacks  the  evidence  needed  to  sus- 
tain Isic:  you've  got  to  obtain  a  conviction 
before  It  can  be  susUlned— I  guess  Sllber- 
man means  '"obtain"]  a  conviction."' 

Whatever  leads  Sllberman  to  believe  "It  is 
not  true  that  the  guilty  escape  punishment" 
escapes  me.  If  a  victim  ""refuses  to  press 
charges"  or  a  prosecutor  "lacks  the  evi- 
dence." does  that  make  the  guilty  Innocent? 
Or  does  it  cause  them  to  "escape  punish- 
ment"—whether  they  are  guilty  or  not?  Sll- 
berman prudently  does  not  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  why  victims  "'refuse  to  press  charges" 
(do  they  fall  In  love  with  their  robbers,  as- 
sailants, or  burglars?),  or  why  prosecutors 
"lack  the  evidence."  It  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  futility  of  pressing 
charges  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  ad- 
missible evidence— both  obstacles  created  by 
the  judiciary.  Perish  the  thought. 

THE  VICTIMS  OF  PROBATION 

About  probation.  Sllberman  comments: 
"The  fact  that  so  many  probationers  ended 
up  behind  bars  suggests  that  being  sen- 
tenced to  probation  constitutes  punishment, 
too."  Really?  Probation  suspends  punish- 
ment and  permits  the  probationer  to  avoid 
It  If  he  behaves.  Since  probation  supervision 
Is  a  bad  joke.  In  practice  probationers  go  to 
prison  only  when  they  are  caught  commit- 
ting new  crimes.  That  so  many  of  them  con- 
tinue their  criminal  careers  while  on  proba- 
tion, and  that  some  are  caught  and  (mirabi- 
le  dlctu)  prosecuted,  shows  not  that  "proba- 
tion constitutes  punishment,  too."  as  Sllber- 
man says,  but  that  the  court  was  wrong  in 
not  punishing  the  offenders  when  they  were 
convicted  In  the  first  place.  Instead,  the 
court  gave  them  the  opportunity,  sedulously 
used  by  many,  to  commit  additional  crimes. 
Probation.  In  these  cases,  "constitutes  pun- 
ishment, too"— for  society  and  for  innocent 
victims,  not  for  the  criminals  the  courts 
exist  to  punish.  They  are  Imprisoned  only  as 
punishment  for  additional  crimes,  which 
probation  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
commit. 

Even  If  one  subtracts  demographic  fac- 
tors, our  crime  rates  remain  remarkably  and 
quite  unnecessarily  high.  Our  punishment 
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S.  283 

Be  it  endcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 

of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

riew  section: 


remarkably    and    unnecessarily 

is  one  reason  why  our  crime 

high  as  they  are.  Silberman  has 

_  the  data  and  concluded  that 

There's  none  so  blind  as  they 

see, "  Swift  said.  He  was  right. 

_  will  remain  unnecessarily  high 
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able  of  sections  for  chapter  223 
United  States  Code,  is  amended 
It  the  end  thereof  the  following 


of  exclusionary  rule  as  it 

pertains  to  the  fourth  amend- 
ment.". 
Sec.  2.  (4)  Title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  t  y  adding  immediately  after  chap- 
ter 171  a  n  >w  chapter  172  as  follows: 
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•2691.  Definitions. 

•2692.  Toft  clainjs;  illegal  search  and  sei- 
zure. 
2693.  Sai+itions  against  investigative  or  law 
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"i  •2692.  To  i  claims:  illegal  search  and  seizure 

•'(a)  Th  >  United  SUtes  shall  be  liable  for 
any  dame  ges  resulting  from  a  search  or  sei 
zure  con<  ucted  by  an  investigative  or  law 
enforcem  ;nt  officer,  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  off  ice  or  employment,  in  violation  of 
the  fourt  i  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitut  on 

••(b)  An  i  person  aggrieved  by  such  a  viola 
tion  may  recover  actual  damages  and  such 
punitive  damages  as  the  court  may  award 
under  sul  section  (c). 

•■(c)  Pu  litive  damages  may  be  awarded  by 
the  court ,  upon  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstanc  ss  of  the  case,  including— 


"(l)  the  extent  of  the  investigative  or  law 
enforcement  officer's  deviation  from  per- 
missible conduct; 

••(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  violation  was 
willful,  reckless,  or  grossly  negligent; 

••(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  aggrieved 
person's  privacy  was  invaded: 

••(4)  the  extent  of  the  aggrieved  person's 
personal  injury  both  physical  and  mental: 

•(5)  the  extent  of  any  property  damage; 
and 

•(6)  the  effect  such  an  award  would  have 
in  preventing  future  violations  of  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  the  recovery  of  any  person  who  is  con- 
victed of  any  offense  for  which  evidence  of 
such  offense  was  seized  in  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution  is  limited  to  actual  physical 
personal  injury  and  to  actual  property 
damage  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  uncon- 
stitutional search  and  seizure. 

■(e)  No  judgment,  award,  compromise,  or 
settlement  of  any  action  brought  under  this 
section  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  »25.00O, 
including  actual  and  punitive  damages.  The 
United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for  interest 
prior  to  judgment. 

"(f)  Any  action  under  this  section  shall  be 
brought  within  the  period  of  llmiUtions 
provided  In  section  2401(b)  of  this  title. 
"§  2693.  Sanctions  against  investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officers:  illegal  search  and  seizure 
■'An  investigative  or  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer who  conducts  a  search  or  seizure  In  vio- 
lation of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  shall  be  subject 
to  appropriate  discipline  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Federal  agency  employing  such  officer. 
If  that  agency  determines,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  that  the  officer  conducted  such 
search  or  seizure  lacking  a  good  faith  belief 
that  such  search  or  seizure  was  constitution- 
al. 
"S  2694.  Judgment  as  a  bar 

■The  remedy  against  the  United  SUtes 
provided  under  this  chapter  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive civil  remedy  for  a  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  by  any  Investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  office  or  employment  whose  act  or  omis- 
sion gave  rise  to  the  claim. 
"§  2695.  Attorney  fees  and  coats 

•■In  any  action  brought  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  court  may  award  any  claimant  who 
prevails  in  such  action  reasonable  attorney 
fees,  and  other  litigation  costs  reasonably 
incurred. 

"§  2696.  Applicability  of  other  tort  claims  proce- 
dures 

■The  procedures  provided  in  sections  2672. 
2675.  2677.  2678.  2679.  and  2680  of  this  title 
apply  to  any  action  brought  under  this 
chapter.  For  the  purposes  of  such  sections, 
any  investigative  or  law  enforcement  officer 
who  conducts  a  search  and  seizure  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  treated  as  If  he  were  an 
■employee  of  the  government'.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  part  VI  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  are  each  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  Item  re- 
lating to  chapter  171  the  following: 

■172.  Illegal  Search  and  Seizure 2691 ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1346  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new 
subsection: 


(g)  The  district  courts,  together  with  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict for  the  Territory  of  Guam,  the  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction  of 
any  civil  action  on  a  claim  against  the 
United  SUtes.  for  money  damages,  brought 
under  chapter  172  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1402(b)  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  'subsection  (b)"  the  following:  "or 
subsection  (g)". 

(b)  Section  1504  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "section 
1346(b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■under  subsection  (b)  or  subsection  (g)  of 
section  1346". 

Sec.  5.  The  civil  action  against  the  United 
SUtes  provided  by  the  amendments  to  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  claims  arising  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to 
limit  the  insanity  defense  and  to  es- 
tablish a  verdict  of  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  insanity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

LIIUTIHG  THE  IKSAHITY  DEFENSE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  extensive  media  coverage  of 
the  Hinckley  assassination  attempt 
and  trial,  the  public  outcry  for 
changes  in  the  insanity  defense  has 
been  clear  and  sustained.  Pew  aspects 
of  criminal  law.  In  recent  memory, 
have  provoked  as  much  criticism  of 
our  courts  and  judicial  system  as  has 
the  use  of  the  insanity  defense. 

Generations  of  Federal  judges  have 
struggled  to  define  the  circumstances 
under  which  mentally  abnormal  of- 
fenders should  be  held  responsible  for 
their  conduct,  without  notable  success. 
As  Dr.  Abraham  Halpem.  the  distin- 
guished psychiatrist,  has  noted:  "In- 
sanity has  come  to  mean  anything 
anybody  wants  it  to  mean." 

The  traditional  insanity  defense  is 
both  a  legal  anachronism  and  a  con- 
cept ill-suited  to  modem  psychological 
theory.  It  presents  issues— important 
issues— that  are  not  susceptible  of  in- 
telligent resolution  in  the  courtroom 
environment.  Trials  in  which  the  in- 
sanity defense  has  been  raised  have 
often  degenerated  into  swearing  con- 
tests between  opposing  teams  of 
expert  witnesses,  all  of  whom  are 
forced  to  translate  the  language  of  the 
psychiatric  profession  into  the  quite 
alien  language  of  the  legal  profession. 
It  Is  this  attempt  to  marry  these  two 
incompatible  disciplines  that  has  cre- 
ated the  current,  confusion. 

The  insanity  defense  evolved  princi- 
pally as  a  means  by  which  English  ju- 
rists could  avoid— in  a  legally  rational 
manner— the  discomfiture  of  con- 
demning to  death  a  felon  who  was  so 
mentally  deranged  that  his  execution 
would  affront  ordinary  moral  sensibili- 
ties. As  Lord  Erskine  stated  in  the  ear- 
liest years  of  the  19th  century.  "Delu- 


sion •  •  •  is  the  true  character  of  in- 
sanity." Individuals  suffering  in  this 
manner  could  not  truly  be  considered 
responsible  in  the  legal  sense. 

Although  the  criminal  law  over  the 
years  substituted  imprisonment  and 
lesser  penalties  for  capital  punishment 
and  substituted  judicial  discretion  for 
mandatory  penalties,  the  insanity  de- 
fense, as  an  exception  to  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  criminal  conduct,  sur- 
vived the  former  strict  legal  require- 
ments which  it  had  been  designed  to 
avoid. 

Congress  has  never  enacted  legisla- 
tion on  the  insanity  defense.  Its  devel- 
opment has  largely  been  left  to  the 
courts,  particularly  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals. The  foundation  of  the  present 
defense  was  laid  down  in  M'Naghten's 
case  (8  Eng.  Rep.  718  House  of  Lords, 
1843)  in  which  it  was  stated: 

To  esUbllsh  a  defense  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  at 
the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act.  the 
party  accused  was  laboring  under  such 
defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind, 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  he  was  doing  or.  If  he  did  know  it,  he  did 
not  know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong. 

The  so-called  right-wrong  test  of  in- 
sanity posited  in  M'Naghten  has 
gradually,  but  steadily,  been  broad- 
ened over  the  years. 

Most  importantly,  the  M'Naghten 
test,  a  purely  cognitive  test  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  volitional  test  stating 
that  an  individual  who  could  discern 
right  from  wrong,  yet  who,  for  reasons 
of  mental  disease,  could  not  control 
his  actions,  could  avail  himself  of  the 
insanity  defense.  As  it  came  to  be 
known,  the  "irresistible  impulse"  rider 
to  M'Naghten,  inquired  into  whether 
an  offender  was  able  to  restrain  his  ac- 
tions once  having  been  shown  to  ap- 
preciate the  wrongness  of  such  ac- 
tions, see  Davis  v.  United  States  (165 
U.S.  373(1897)). 

The  next  stage  of  erosion  In  the  in- 
sanity defense  occurred  in  1954  when 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  decid- 
ed the  case  of  Durham  v.  United  States 
(214  P.  2d  862  (1954)).  In  that  case,  the 
court  expanded  the  scope  of  the  spe- 
cial insanity  defense  by  declaring 
that— 

An  accused  Is  not  criminally  responsible  if 
his  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  menUl 
disease  or  defect. 

This  opened  any  courtroom  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist who  might  opine  that  a  par- 
ticular criminal  act  was  somehow 
caused  by  what  that  particular  expert 
witness  considered  a  "mental  disease 
or  defect."  After  nearly  two  decades  of 
struggling  to  define  the  terms  of  this 
rule,  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Circuit 
adopted  a  formulation  that  had  earlier 
been  adopted  in  other  circuits.  This 
new  test  was  derived  from  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute's  model  penal  code. 
This  formulation  was  a  two-pronged 
test— one  prong  devoted  to  the  cogni- 
tive capacity  of  the  accused,  the  other 


to  the  volitional  capacity  of  the  ac- 
cused: 

A  person  is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  if  at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks 
substantial  capacity  to  appreciate  the  crimi- 
nality of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Section  4.01  of  pro- 
posed official  draft.  1962. 

It  is  this  language  that  serves  today 
as  direction  for  the  insanity  defense  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

With  widely  divergent  psychological 
theories  on  the  origin  of  behavior,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  standards  like  the  ALI 
test  become  completely  unmanageable 
when  interpreted  by  different  psychi- 
atric experts  representing  opposing 
sides  of  a  legal  dispute.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  adversial  context  of  the 
courtroom,  psychiatrists  wage  academ- 
ic wars  over  questions  like  what  con- 
duct is  the  result  of  mental  disease  or 
how  individuals  learn  to  appreciate 
the  criminality  of  their  conduct. 
Adding  the  courtroom  atmosphere  to 
the  internecine  conflicts  of  the  field  of 
psychology  only  complicates  the  jury's 
task  of  making  fine  legal  distinctions. 
The  imfortunate  result  of  this  confu- 
sion is  that  some  individuals  are  able 
to  avoid  responsibility  for  committing 
heinous  crimes  by  exploiting  disagree- 
ments in  the  field  of  psychology.  Per- 
haps this  explains  to  some  degree  the 
reason  that  acquittals  on  the  grounds 
of  insanity  have  risen  to  more  than  50 
per  year  in  New  York  State  seven 
times  the  nimiber  in  the  late  1960's. 

The  current  insanity  defense  has 
also  become  a  "rich  man's  defense." 
Only  the  wealthy  are  able  to  pay  a 
battery  of  expensive  expert  psychiat- 
ric witnesses  from  the  best  tmiversities 
around  the  country  to  provide  testimo- 
ny likely  to  help  exculpate  the  defend- 
ant. The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  on  Hinckley's  defense  is 
an  excellent  case  in  point.  Less  well-to- 
do  defendants,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  lack  the  resources  to  hire  ex- 
perts to  provide  favorable  testimony 
and  must  instead  rely  on  court-ap- 
pointed experts  whose  reports  are 
available  to  both  sides  in  litigation. 
This  disparity  of  Judicial  treatment 
and  result  also  argues  strongly  for 
change  in  the  defense. 

This  brief  introduction  about  the 
history  of  the  special  insanity  defense 
sets  the  scene  for  our  legislative  task- 
finding  a  legislative  solution  for  the 
unjust  consequences  of  the  lack  of  def- 
inition in  current  legal  policy.  Today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  our  consideration  of 
this  vital  topic.  My  legislation  would 
add  a  new  section  to  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  would  read  as 
follows: 

It  shall  be  a  defense  to  a  prosecution 
under  any  Federal  statute,  that  the  defend- 
ant, as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect, 
lack  the  sUte  of  mind  required  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  charged.  MenUl  disease 
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or  defect  does  not  otherwise  constitute  a  de- 
fense. 

This  language  has  the  effect  of 
eliminating  insanity  as  a  special  de- 
fense, but  leaving  in  place  the  argu- 
ment that  a  defendant  could  not  be 
held  criminally  responsible  because  he 
lacked  the  capacity  to  form  a  wrongful 
intent,  which  itself  is  an  element  of  se- 
rious criminal  offenses.  This  demands 
a  little  more  explanation. 

Except  for  a  few  minor  offenses- 
such  as  parking  violations— there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  crime  per  se.  An  act  is 
not  in  and  of  itself  criminal.  For  in- 
stance, any  killing  is  not  murder.  A 
killing  only  becomes  murder  when 
each  element  of  the  carefully  defined 
criminal  offense  is  established  in  a 
court  of  law.  These  elements  of  a 
crime  have  developed  over  centuries  of 
Anglo-American  common  law  to  define 
which  individual  acts  endanger  the 
safety  and  survival  of  the  community 
and  require  society's  intervention  to 
protect  itself.  One  of  these  elements 
is,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  mens 
rea,  or  state-of-mind  requirement.  The 
current  Federal  code  states  that, 
"Murder  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a 
human  being  with  malice  afore- 
thought"—section  1111  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  mens  rea 
in  this  crime  requires  the  prosecution 
to  show  that  the  defendant  planned 
the  killing  in  advance  of  executing  it 
and  did  so  with  a  wrongful  motivation. 
Until  a  killer  is  foimd  by  a  court  to 
have  demonstrated  this  mens  rea,  he  is 
not  a  murderer  subject  to  punishment 
for  first  degree  murder. 

My  bill  allows  the  introduction  of 
evidence  by  a  defendant  to  show  that 
he  did  not  possess  the  proper  mens  rea 
because  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect. 
In  other  words,  a  claim  of  insanity  is 
only  valid  in  a  criminal  pr(Keeding  to 
the  degree  that  the  defendant  can 
show  that  his  mental  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  purported  crime  negated 
the  requisite  state  of  mind  require- 
ment. In  the  case  of  first  degree 
murder,  the  defendant  might  defeat 
the  prosecution's  case  by  showing  that 
he  did  not  possess  adequate  mental 
control  or  capacity  to  maliciously  plan 
to  kill.  The  jury's  deliberations  would 
be  limited  to  the  same  deliberations 
undertaken  in  any  criminal  trial:  Did 
the  prosecution  prove  each  element  of 
the  offense  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt? 

The  court  would  not  become  in- 
volved in  a  juridical  circus  with  ex- 
perts trying  to  convince  the  jury  that 
the  defendant  could  appreciate  right 
and  wrong— the  M'Naghten  rule— or 
that  the  defendant  was  subject  to  an 
"irresistable  impulse"— Davis  case  ad- 
dition to  M'Naghten— or  that  the  de- 
fendant's act  was  the  product  of 
mental  disease  and  that  the  defendant 
was  unable  to  conform  his  actions  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law— ALI  test. 
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Instead.  Ihe  jury  would  make  the 
same  strl:tly  legal  Judgment  that 
Juries  havi  (  been  making  for  centuries: 
Did  the  i  rosecution  prove  each  ele- 
ment of  tl  e  offense  beyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt? 

Under  this  bill,  the  "insanity  de- 
fense"—ard  I  put  that  in  quotes  be- 
cause stri<  tly  speaking  there  would  be 
no  "insan;  ty  defense"  but  only  an  ar- 
g\mient  ty  the  defendant  that  the 
crime  was  not  committed  because  one 
of  its  elen  ents:  namely,  mens  rea.  was 
absent— wi  mid  be  confined  to  legal 
issues.  Th  )  complexity  of  modem  psy- 
chological theory  with  its  unknowns 
would  be  irrelevant,  except  to  the 
degree  thi  t  these  theories  might  shed 
some  ligh  on  whether  the  defendant 
demonstn  ted  a  mens  rea.  In  the  words 
of  Chief  Justice  Burger,  who  com- 
mented w  Jile  still  a  circuit  judge:  "No 
rule  of  law  can  possibly  be  sound  or 
workable  which  is  dependent  on  the 
terms  of  another  discipline  whose 
members  are  in  profound  disagree- 
ment aboi  it  what  those  terms  mean"— 
Campbell  v.  United  States  (307  P.  2d 
597.  612  ( 1962)).  This  bill  makes  con- 
tentions a  30ut  the  mental  state  of  the 
defendant!  a  question  to  be  addressed 
within  th(!  legal  terms  of  the  state  of 
mind  reqi  irements  of  any  criminal  of- 
fense. 

Perhaps  I  should  specifically  address 
what  this  means  about  burdens.  Cen- 
turies of  criminal  procedure  would 
continue  l  o  dictate  this  course  as  well. 
The  prosscution,  of  course,  has  the 
initial  birden  to  demonstrate  that 
each  lega  element  is  present  in  the 
act  that  i  purported  to  be  a  crime.  If 
it  fails  tc  show  that  each  element  is 
present,  t  le  defense  could  move  for  a 
directed  v  ;rdict  before  it  even  presents 
its  argumsnts  and  the  court  would  be 
comipellec  by  the  law  to  dismiss  the 
case.  One ;  the  prosecution  has  estab- 
lished that  the  elements  are  present, 
the  defer  se  makes  its  argument  that 
one  or  mare  of  the  elements  are  not 
present  b  ised  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Each  side  gets  one  more  chance  to  re- 
habilitate its  contentions  and  under- 
mine the  other's  arguments  before  the 
Jury  take  t  over.  The  Jury  must  decide 
if  the  pro  iecution  has  established  each 
element  jf  the  offense  beyond  any 
reasonabl  e  doubt. 

Let  us  1  ake  the  Hinckley  case  for  an 
example.  The  prosecution  presented 
probative  evidence  that  Hinckley  in- 
tended t)  kill  the  President— which 
Hincltley  referred  to  as  an  "historic 
act"  in  u  letter  recovered  after  his 
arrest— ai  id  that  he  planned  the  kill- 
ing in  ad  'ance— Hinckley  even  went  to 
the  trout  le  to  purchase  special  explod- 
ing buUea.  Unless  the  defense  could 
have  sh(  wn  that  Hinckley's  mental 
condition  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  plan  ar  to  form  an  intent— facts 
which  tl  e  defense  did  not  contest— 
Hinckley  would  have  been  found 
guilty  if  .his  bill  had  been  law  in  time 
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for  his  trial.  Instead  Hinckley  was  al- 
lowed to  contend  that  he  "lacked  sub- 
stantial capacity  to  appreciate  crimi- 
nality •  •  •  or  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law."  The  jury  in 
Hinckley's  trial  was  so  baffled  by  the 
hours  of  psychiatric  testimony  that 
they  acquitted  him  on  this  standard. 

Current  criminal  procedure  handles 
perfectly  well  the  question  of  burdens 
of  proof  in  criminal  adjudications.  We 
have  no  need  to  alter  centuries  of 
precedents  on  that  subject.  We  need 
only  confine  the  scope  of  the  insanity 
defense  to  the  mens  rea  requirements 
of  any  criminal  offense.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  means,  in  effect, 
that  there  will  be  no  affirmative  insan- 
ity defense.  Instead  the  defendant  will 
be  able  to  argue  that  the  crime  was 
not  committed  because  its  state  of 
mind  element  was  not  proven  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  Since  this  bill,  in 
effect,  abolishes  the  insanity  defense, 
neither  the  defendant  nor  tjie  pros- 
ecution has  the  burden  of  proof. 

Upon  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  an  individual  committed 
the  prohibited  conduct  with  the  re- 
quired state  of  mind,  the  individual 
would  be  found  guilty  of  the  offense. 
At  the  time  of  sentencing,  however, 
the  court  would  hear  whatever  further 
psychiatric  testimony  was  available  to 
assist  it  in  determining  the  conditions 
under  which  the  defendant  would  be 
committed  to  a  prison,  mental  hospi- 
tal, or  some  other  facility. 

Further  points  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lative approach  are  covered  very  con- 
cisely by  a  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General  endorsing  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  an  identical  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress: 

This  proposed  reform  of  the  present  in- 
sanity defense  would  strictly  limit  sanity 
issues  which  may  be  raised  at  trial  to  those 
bearing  upon  the  one  truly  relevant  mental 
element  involved  in  every  criminal  prosecu- 
tion: whether  the  defendant  had  the  mens 
rea  or  legal  state  of  mind  necessary  for  the 
offense  .  .  .  Under  the  mens  rea  approach, 
psychiatric  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendant  did  not  know  right  from  wrong  or 
was  acting  in  response  to  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse would  be  Irrelevant  and  inadmissible 
during  the  guilt  determination  phase  of  a 
criminal  trial.  Of  course  such  evidence  could 
be  admitted  during  the  sentencing  sUge  if 
the  defendant  is  found  guilty. 

By  limiting  the  insanity  defense  to  the 
one  truly  legal  issue,  we  would  avoid  the 
miscarriages  of  Justice  and  the  gross  devi- 
ation from  basic  rules  of  semantics  which 
occur  when  a  defendant  is  found  "not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity"  even  where  it  Is  clear 
that  he  committed  the  offense  and  had  the 
requisite  legal  state  of  mind.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  cause  of  the  recent  public  out- 
rage over  the  verdict  In  the  Hinckley  case. 

Adoption  of  the  mens  rea  approach  would 
also  avoid  the  unseemly  "battle  of  psychiat- 
ric experts,"  the  waste  of  judicial,  prosecu- 
torial, and  medical  resources  and  the  unfair- 
ness arising  from  the  present  Insanity  proce- 
dure. On  this  last  point,  present  law  favors 
well-to-do  over  economically  disadvantaged 
defendants.  Furthermore,  limitation  of  the 


insanity  defense  to  the  one  legal  Issue— 
mens  rea— avoids  the  necessity  of  further 
complicating  the  law  by  shifting  burden  of 
proof  or  by  reducing  the  standard  of  proof: 
in  fact,  the  government  must  always,  under 
our  constitution,  bear  the  burden  of  proof 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  state  of 
mind  element  of  every  criminal  offense.— 
Letter  of  Attorney  General  WUliam  P. 
Smith.  July  1. 1982.  128  Cong.  Rec.  S7889. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  review 
a  number  of  reasons  the  Senate 
should  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  current  special  insanity 
defense: 

First,  those  individuals  suffering  the 
most  serious  forms  of  mental  disabil- 
ities are  unlikely  to  be  criminally  con- 
victed under  any  circumstance.  Such 
individuals  will  either  be  found  incom- 
petent to  stand  trial  in  the  first  place 
or  continue  to  be  acquitted  under  my 
bill's  mens  rea  test.  It  is  in  the  case  of 
borderline  sociopaths  or  antisocial  per- 
sonalities that  this  test  differs  from 
the  American  Law  Institute  and  other 
tests. 

Second,  it  has  become  very  difficult 
to  separate  mental  illness  from  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  conditioning, 
due  to  the  determinist  ideology  of  the 
20th  century.  The  objective  of  my  bill 
is  to  keep  the  insanity  defense  an  ex- 
ception not  a  rule. 

Third,  the  present  Insanity  defense 
is  an  imprecise  way  for  determining 
whether  individuals  ought  to  be  insti- 
tutionalized and.  if  so.  to  what  type  of 
institution.  My  proposed  change  would 
allow  this  question  to  be  faced  directly 
and  explicitly  by  the  court.  Rather 
than  focusing  only  upon  some  elusive 
and  fluctuating  concept  of  responsibil- 
ity at  the  time  of  the  offense,  the 
focus  would  be  upon  insuring  proper 
means  of  treatment  of  the  underlying 
mental  problem.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  likely  that  the  number  of 
truly  abnormal  individuals  assigned  to 
traditional  prisons  would  be  reduced 
since  the  sentencing  options  of  the 
sentencing  Judge  would  be  increased. 
This  would  keep  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal 
court  and  not  pass  it  on  to  the  second- 
hand knowledge  of  civil  authorities. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  en- 
courage more  effective  use  of  profes- 
sional psychiatric  resources,  as  well  as 
legal  resources.  Highly  trained  psychi- 
atrists and  psychologists  could  devote 
more  of  their  time  as  clinicians  and  ad- 
visers, not  tying  up  their  valuable  tal- 
ents in  courtroom  battles. 

Fifth,  the  present  insanity  defense, 
it  has  been  suggested,  encourages 
Juries  to  overlook  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  or  not  defendants 
may  simply  not  be  guilty  by  virtue  of 
lacking  in  mens  rea. 

Finally,  and  In  some  respects  the 
most  important,  the  insanity  tests,  as 
they  have  become  increasingly  broad 
In  application,  have  undermined  sig- 
nificantly public  respect  for  and  confi- 
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dence  in  the  criminal  justice  system  as 
they  have  resulted  in  the  release  of  in- 
dividuals clearly  dangerous  to  society. 
I  will  not  cite  specific  horror  stories, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  they  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  identify.  I  am  confident  that 
each  of  us  here  is  familiar  with  In- 
stances In  which  the  present  insanity 
defense  has  been  abused,  and.  quite 
probably,  in  which  acquitted  individ- 
uals have  wreaked  further  violence 
upon  society.  In  the  past  several 
months  alone,  we  have  witnessed  invo- 
cation of  the  defense  in  several  highly 
celebrated  trials,  including  those  of 
former  San  Francisco  City  Supervisor 
Dan  White  and  John  Wayne  Gacy  to 
Chicago,  and  most  recently  John  W. 
Hinckley,  Jr. 

Proponents  of  the  Insanity  defense 
argue  that  there  is  no  need  to  change 
the  existing  insanity  defense  laws,  be- 
cause criminal  defendants  plead  insan- 
ity in  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cases 
around  the  country,  but  the  number 
of  such  cases  has  been  growing  rapid- 
ly In  addition,  the  insanity  defense, 
once  invoked,  almost  exclusively  In 
cases  where  the  defendant  was 
charged  with  murder,  is  now  being 
used  in  trials  for  less  serious  offenses 
with  Increasing  frequency.  The  most 
tragic  example  of  this  extension  is 
surely  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense 
In  cases  of  rape  and  child  abuse,  where 
repeated  acquittal  may  be  gained  on 
grounds  of  insanity,  for  offenses 
which  are  generally  held  as  crimes 
having  high  rates  of  recidivism  and 
low  rates  of  success  in  the  ability  to 
treat  and  cure  those  known  to  have  a 
tendency  to  commit  these  offenses. 

Mr.  President,  there  are.  In  my  opin- 
ion, few  legislative  acts  In  the  area  of 
criminal  justice  that  this  body  can 
take  that  will  do  more  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  our  system  than 
by  reforming  the  present  antiquated 
insanity  defense. 

The  proposed  bill  would  concentrate 
trial  exploration  of  the  defendant's 
mental  state  In  the  sole  area  In  which 
it  is  legally  meaningful— the  evalua- 
tion of  the  necessary  mens  rea— while 
enabling  the  posttrlal  process  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  question  of  disposi- 
tion of  the  defendant,  free  from  the 
artificial  fetters  of  evidentiary  rules. 

This  legislation  would  end  the  insan- 
ity charade  that  has  demeaned  the 
Federal  courts  for  too  long.  It  would 
establish  an  effective  means  by  which 
offenders  could  appropriately  be  chan- 
neled into  either  the  punitive-correc- 
tional system  or  the  medical-legal 
system.  Most  importantly,  it  would 
insure  that  this  determination  took 
place  in  an  environment  that  Is  suited 
for  making  It,  rather  than,  as  Is  pres- 
ently the  case,  In  an  environment  In 
which  legal  and  psychiatric  questions 
are  confusingly  and  inappropriately 
intertwined. 

There  is  among  psychiatrists  simply 
nothing  that  even  remotely  approach- 


es a  consensus  on  what  constitutes  in- 
sanity or  on  how  such  a  condition  Is  to 
be  medically  determined,  much  less  le- 
gally determined. 

To  emphasize  once  more,  the  pro- 
posed reform  of  the  insanity  defense 
would  promote  better  than  any 
present  insanity  defense  two  objec- 
tives that  are  critical  to  a  sound 
system  of  criminal  Justice:  First,  It 
would  promote  the  integrity  of  the 
system,  and  promote  protection  of  the 
community,  by  insuring  that  Individ- 
uals who  are  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense with  the  requisite  mens  rea  are 
treated  as  blameworthy  criminals. 
Second,  it  would  promote  genuine 
promise  of  rehablUtotion  by  allowing 
the  court  to  focus  upon  their  legal 
guilt.  Nebulous  and  extraneous  issues 
would  be  removed  from  the  consider- 
ation of  each  of  these  questions.  For 
these  very  important  reasons.  I  strong- 
ly recommend  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port this  most  crucial  proposaL 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Bingamah): 

S.  285.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Bisti 

Badlands  WUdemess  in  the  State  of 

New   Mexico;   to   the   Committee   on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BISTI  BADLANDS  WILDDUreSS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Introduce  the  Bisti  WUdemess 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  establishes  a  small 
3.900-acre  wlldemess  area  In  New 
Mexico.  In  may  not  mean  much  to 
some  In  this  Congress  and  some  may 
feel  It  will  be  lost  In  the  Issue  of  larger 
wlldemess  areas  in  States  like  Wyo- 
ming. Califomia.  Oregon,  and  others. 

But  to  those  who  would  think  that,  I 
say.  look  again.  This  Is  a  classic  poten- 
tial wilderness  area  conflict.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment wlldemess  study  areas.  It  had 
been  withdrawn  from  wilderness  con- 
sideration based  on  a  ruling  of  the  In- 
terior Board  of  Land  Appeal  which 
was  later  implemented  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Jim  Watt  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  only  to  be  placed  back  into  wll- 
demess consideration  by  the  Interior 
Department  after  discussions  with  In- 
terior Department  officials. 

It  Is  also  a  wlldemess  study  area 
that  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  larg- 
est coal  producing  area  In  New  Mexico. 
Here  we  can  find  classic  protection- 
ist versus  development  clashes.  The 
San  Jusui  basin,  on  the  one  hand, 
holds  future  energy  development  for 
the  entire  southwestern  portion  of  our 
Nation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
find  archeologlcal  and  cultural  re- 
sources uiunatched  at  any  other  loca- 
tion In  the  Nation. 

This  small  wlldemess  area  holds 
some  of  nature's  most  wonderful  treas- 
ures. Obviously  it  needs  the  protection 
that  WUdemess  designation  will  give  it. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  that  desig- 
nation wIU  give  this  country  and  the 
agencies  Uivolved  a  chance  to  observe 


that  development  and  preservation 
can  go  hand  in  hand  if  managed  prop- 
erly. I  would  further  state  that  It 
seems  to  me  If  we  can  accomplish  this 
in  an  area  like  the  San  Juan  basin 
then  we  can  end  the  pubUc  rancor 
that  is  caused  by  this  thing  called  the 
WUdemess  issue.  That  is  why  this 
smaU  WUdemess  bUl  in  New  Mexico  is 
perhaps  much  more  important  than 
some  would  think  at  first  glance. 

The  wlldemess  issue  In  itself  Is  an 
issue  of  many  tmths  and  many  falla- 
cies. At  times,  we  here  in  the  Congress 
and  In  the  public,  for  that  matter,  get 
so  rapped  up  In  the  battle  over  this 
Issue  and  the  resulting  poUtlcs  that  we 
forget  what  we  are  reaUy  talking 
about. 

I  would  at  this  point  Uke  to  quote  a 
provision  of  the  1964  WUdemess  Act 
and  Federal  Land  PoUcy  and  Manage- 
ment Act: 

Sec.  2.  (c)  A  widdemess,  in  contrast  with 
thgse  areas  where  man  and  his  works  domi- 
nate the  landscape,  is  hereby  recognized  as 
an  area  where  the  earth  and  Its  community 
of  life  are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man 
himself  Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain.  An 
area  of  wilderness  U  further  defined  to 
mean  in  the  Act  an  area  of  undeveloped 
Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  charac- 
ter and  Influence,  without  permanent  im- 
provements or  human  hablUtlon,  which  is 
protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  its 
natural  conditions  and  which  (1)  generally 
of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's  work 
substantially  unnotlceable:  (2)  has  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive 
and  unconfined  type  of  recreation;  (3)  has 
at  least  five  thousand  acres  of  land  or  is  of 
sufficient  size  as  to  make  practical  Its  pres- 
ervation and  use  in  an  unimpaired  condi- 
tion; and  (4)  may  also  contain  ecological,  ge- 
ological or  other  features  of  scientific,  edu- 
cational, scenic,  or  historical  values. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Within  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  tliis  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  review  those  roadless  areas  of  five 
thousand  acres  or  more  and  roadless  Islands 
of  the  public  lands,  identified  during  the  In- 
ventory required  by  Section  201(a)  of  thU 
Act  as  having  wlldemess  characteristics  de- 
scribed In  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September 
3    1964  and  shall  from  time  to  time 

report  to  the  President  his  recommendation 
as  to  the  sulUblllty  or  nonsultabllity  of 
each  such  area  or  island  for  preservation  as 
wlldemess:  Provided,  That  prior  to  any  rec- 
ommendations for  the  designation  of  an 
area  as  wlldemess  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
mineral  surveys  to  be  conducted  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
determine  the  mineral  values,  if  any.  that 
may  be  present  In  such  areas. ... 

(c)  During  the  period  of  review  of  such 
areas  and  until  Congress  has  determined 
otherwise,  the  Secretary  shall  contmue  to 
manage  such  lands  according  to  his  author- 
ity under  this  act  and  other  applicable  law 
in  a  manner  so  as  not  to  Impair  the  suitabil- 
ity of  such  areas  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness subject,  however,  to  the  continuation 
of  existing  mining  and  grazing  uses  and 
mineral  leasing  in  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  the  same  was  being  conducted  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
in  managing  the  public  lands  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  or  otherwise  take  any 
action  required  to  prevent  unnecessary  or 
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Park  Service  manages  two 
areas  in  New  Mexico  total- 


ing 56.392  acres.  This  includes  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  component  of  our 
national  wilderness  system  which  is 
33,125  acres  and  was  authorized  by 
Congress  on  November  10,  1978,  in 
Public  Law  95-625.  The  second  compo- 
nent in  the  wilderness  system  in  New 
Mexico  managed  by  the  U.S.  Park 
Service  is  the  Bandalier  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  94-576  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1976,  and  comprise  approxi- 
mately 23,267  acres. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
also  manages  two  areas  which  total 
39,908  acres.  They  are  the  Salt  Creek 
Wildemess  area,  9.621  acres,  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1970  by  Public  Law 
91-504;  and  the  Bosque  Del  Apache 
component  of  our  national  wildemess 
system  totaling  39,908  acres  and  au- 
thorized by  Congress  on  January  3. 
1975.  by  Public  Law  93-632. 

Then  in  1980  Came  what  was  the 
largest  increase  in  the  wildemess 
system  since  the  inception  of  the  Wil- 
demess Act.  the  New  Mexico  RARE  II 
legislation.  This  legislation,  which 
became  F>ublic  Law  96-550,  added  12 
additional  areas  to  New  Mexico  wilder- 
ness designation  in  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  totaling  609,000  acres.  It  also 
placed  into  further  study  six  addition- 
al areas  totaling  116,670  acres.  By 
1985,  the  Forest  Service  will  be  report- 
ing back  their  findings  on  those  areas. 

These  12  additions  to  the  national 
wildemess  system  included  the  follow- 
ing: The  Aldo  Leopold  Wildemess  in 
the  Gila  Forest,  211,300  acres;  the 
Apache  Kid  Wildemess  in  the  Cibola 
Forest,  45,000  acres;  the  Blue  Range 
Wildemess  in  the  Gila  and  Apache 
Forest,  30,000  acres;  the  Capitan 
Mountain  Wildemess  in  the  Lincoln 
Forest,  34,000  acres;  the  Cruces  Basin 
Wildemess  in  the  Carson  National 
Forest,  18,000  acres;  the  Dome  Wilder- 
ness in  the  Santa  Pe  Forest,  5,200 
acres;  the  Gila  Wildemess  additions  in 
the  Gila  Forest  140,000  acres;  the 
Latir  Peak  Wildemess  in  the  Carson 
Forest,  120,000  acres;  the  Pecos  Wil- 
demess additions  in  the  Carson  and 
Santa  Fe  Forests,  55,000  acres;  the 
Wheeler  Peak  in  the  Carson  Forest, 
14.700  acres:  the  White  Mountain  in 
the  Lincoln  Forest.  16.800  acres;  and 
the  Withington  Wildemess  in  the 
Cibola  Forest.  19.000  acres. 

This  public  law  which  finished  the 
RARE  II  process  in  New  Mexico  has 
become  a  model  for  other  States  in  at- 
tempting to  resolve  their  RARE  II 
processes.  The  final  act  in  the  New 
Mexico  forest  system  wildemess  proc- 
esses was  rounded  out  in  1982  with  the 
passage  of  S.  2405.  the  Elena  Gallegos 
legislation,  which  allowed  the  Forest 
Service  to  acquire  over  6,000  more 
acres  in  the  Cibola  Forest  to  round  out 
the  Sandia  Wildemess  which  was  cre- 
ated in  1978  by  Public  Law  95-237. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  time  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  have  added  more  wilder- 
ness areas  to  New  Mexico  than  any 


other  Senator  before  me.  That  does 
not  mean  anything  particular  regard- 
ing my  views  or  actions  but  rather  says 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the 
honor  of  representing  my  people  in 
New  Mexico  during  years  that  this  im- 
portant issue  was  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  real  people  responsible  for  this 
are  all  of  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico 
who  took  the  time  to  participate  in 
the  RARE  II  process,  who  took  the 
time  to  meet  with  my  staff  and  the 
staffs  of  the  other  members  of  the 
New  Mexico  congressional  delegation 
and  who  took  the  time  to  write  or 
phone  our  offices  to  give  us  the  per- 
spective that  was  required  to  make 
these  areas  a  reality.  They  are  the 
ones  that  truly  were  resiwjnsible  for 
these  public  laws  and  for  the  final  des- 
ignations. To  those  people  I  say  thank 
you  for  allowing  me  to  have  the  privi- 
lege to  work  with  you  on  these  issues 
of  such  importance  to  our  past,  our 
present  and  our  future  in  New  Mexico. 
And,  to  those  people,  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  take  part  in  this  process  as 
we  begin  the  BLM  portion  of  wilder- 
ness planning  in  New  Mexico.  The 
Bisti  bill  is  only  the  first  step  in  a  long 
and  difficult  process  but,  with  the 
help  of  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  we 
will  again  show  that  New  Mexico  can 
address  these  issues  in  a  manner  that 
benefits  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  background  statement  on 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUKD 

The  Bisti,  De-na-zin  and  Ah-shi-sle-pah 
Wildemess  Study  areas  are  located  in  north- 
western New  Mexico,  south  of  the  city  of 
Parminglon  in  the  San  Juan  Basin.  The  San 
Juan  Basin  is  the  focal  point  of  intense  in- 
terest for  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources. 

For  years,  portions  of  the  WSA's  have 
been  recognized  for  their  special  features. 
Mushroom  shaped  rock  formations,  pinna- 
cles and  spires  formed  by  erosive  forces 
create  a  moonscape  like  appearance. 

On  November  28.  1979,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  State  Director  formally 
announced  his  final  wildemess  inventory 
decision  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  In  the 
decision  he  identified  the  Bisti.  E>e-na-zin 
and  Ah-shi-sle-pah  as  having  characteristics 
which  make  them  eligible  to  become  Wilder- 
ness Study  Areas. 

Preliminary  wildemess  suitability  and 
non-suitability  recommendations  for  these 
WSA's  were  made  when  the  State  Director 
approved  the  Albuquerque  District  Manag- 
er's decision  on  the  Chaco  Planning  Unit 
Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP)  in 
September  1981. 

In  December  of  1982.  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  published  a  Draft  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  on  the  WSA's.  A 
few  weeks  later.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Watt,  implementing  rulings  of  the  Interior 
Board  of  Land  Appeals,  withdrew  the  Bisti 
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from  the  Wildemess  review  program  be- 
cause it  was  under  5,000  acres  in  size. 

After  consulUtlon  with  my  office  and  In- 
terior Department  Officials,  the  following 
day  the  Bisti  was  placed  back  in  the  wilder- 
ness review  program  under  other  legal  au- 
thority available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. ^     ^ 

That  is  a  simple  explanation  of  where  we 
are  today  on  the  Bisti  WSA.  How  we  arrived 
at  that  point  stems  from  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  of 
1976.  In  that  Act,  Congress  gave  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  a  mandate  to  examine 
the  wilderness  potential  of  certain  pubUc 
lands  administered  by  the  BLM.  Approxi- 
mately 174  million  acres  in  the  contiguous 
Western  SUtes  were  subject  to  this  wilder- 
ness Inventory.  The  wilderness  review  provi- 
sion of  FLPMA.  section  603,  directs  the 
BLM  to  conduct  an  Inventory  to  Identify  all 
roadless  areas  of  5.000  acres  or  more  and  all 
roadless  islands  of  any  size  that  have  char- 
acteristics as  described  in  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964. 

Once  those  areas  and  islands  have  been 
identified,  they  must  be  studied  to  deter- 
mine whether  each  is  sulUble  for  preserva- 
tion as  wildemess.  or  is  more  suitable  for 
other  uses.  The  findings  of  these  studies 
lead  to  recommendations  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  President  to 
the  Congress.  The  law  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  his  recommendations  from 
time  to  time  and  all  areas  must  be  reported 
on  by  October  21.  1991.  The  President  must 
report  to  Congress  on  all  areas  by  October 
21.  1993.  Only  the  Congress  has  authority  to 
designate  public  lands  as  wildemess. 

To  carry  out  that  mandate,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  developed  a  process  con- 
sisting of  three  phases:  wildemess  invento- 
ry, wildemess  studies  and  Reporting  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  14  Western  States  the  wildemess 
inventory  began  in  1978  using  criteria  and 
procedures  described  by  the  BLM  "Wilder- 
ness Inventory  Handbook,"  dated  Septem- 
ber 27,  1978.  The  Inventory  consisted  of  two 
major  steps.  The  first  was  a  so-called  "initial 
Inventory",  which  was  completed  In  Decem- 
ber of  1979.  Its  purpose  was  to  identify  and 
eliminate  from  further  consideration  those 
public  lands  that  clearly  and  obviously 
lacked  wildemess  characteristics.  It  was 
based  on  maps  and  other  information  al- 
ready on  file  in  BLM  offices  regarding 
roads,  structures,  man-made  improvements 
and  other  developed  items  located  on  the 
land  being  Inventories. 

During  this  process  there  was  very  little 
extensive  field  work  Involved.  Following  the 
compuUtion  of  this  information,  sUte  BLM 
directors  announced  their  proposed  initial 
inventory  decisions  and  asked  for  public 
comment  before  making  a  final  decision. 

The  second  step  in  thU  process  of  wilder- 
ness inventory  was  the  intensive  inventory 
which,  for  the  most  part,  was  completed  in 
November  of  1980.  This  portion  of  the  proc- 
ess began  In  those  areas  not  readily  appar- 
ent whether  or  not  the  area  lacked  wilder- 
ness characteristics.  The  purpose  at  this 
point  became  one  of  sorting  the  remaining 
land  Into  two  categories:  (1)  lands  which 
were  already  Identified  as  having  wildemess 
characteristics  and  should,  therefore,  be 
identified  as  wildemess  study  areas  and  (2) 
those  lands  which  It  was  determined  lack 
wildemess  characteristics  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  considered  further. 

The  criteria  used  in  the  intensive  Invento- 
ry were  also  applied  ahead  of  the  regular  In- 


ventory schedule  on  certain  public  lands  In 
the  West.  This  was  done  In  connection  with 
particular  proposed  projects  or  areas  of  de- 
velopment interest,  such  as  the  proposed 
Intermountain  Power  Project  and  the  Over- 
thrust  Belt.  The  final  decUions  resulting 
from  such  special  Inventories  were  previous- 
ly announced  by  the  BLM  State  Directors. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  efforts,  approximate- 
ly 12  million  acres  had  been  Identified  as 
wilderness  study  areas  prior  to  November 
14  1980,  and  approximately  126  million 
acres  had  been  determined  to  lack  wilder- 
ness characteristics.  ._,»,.. 
The  term  "wUdemess  characteristics 
used  above  refers  to  the  following  factors 
which  must  be  present  for  public  lands  to  be 
identified  as  a  wildemess  area: 

1  Size  The  area  must  have  at  least  5,000 
contiguous  roadless  acres.  Roadless  Islands 
may  be  of  smaUer  size.  (Smaller  roadless 
areas  may  also  be  considered  under  special 
circumstances  described  In  the  "Wilderness 
Inventory   Handbook.")  The  definition  of 

roadless"  used  by  the  BLM  was  drawn 
from  the  legislative  history  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act.  as  fol- 
lows- "The  word  roadless'  refers  to  the  ab- 
sence of  roads  which  have  been  Improved 
and  maintained  by  mechanical  means  to 
insure  relatively  regular  and  contifuous  use. 
A  way  maintained  solely  by  the  passage  of 
vehicles  does  not  constitute  a  road." 

2  Naturalness.  The  area  must  generally 
appear  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by 
the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  Imprint  of 
man's  work  substantially  unnoticeable. 

3  Outstanding  Opportunities.  The  area 
must  have  either  outstanding  opportunities 
for  solitude,  or  outetanding  opportunities 
for  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of 
recreation.  _        _, 

On  November  14.  1980.  BLM  SUte  Direc- 
tors announced  final  intensive  Inventory  de- 
cisions on  approximately  36  million  acres  of 
public  lands. 

As  a  result  of  all  wildemess  efforts.  BLM 
SUte  Directors  issued  final  decisions  Identi- 
fying 919  areas,  continuing  23,772,000  acres, 
as  wildemess  study  areas.  Their  decision 
also  identify  149,262,000  acres  as  lacking  wU- 
demess characteristics;  these  were  not  con- 
sidered further  in  the  wildemess  review. 

The  final  decisions  issued  were  subject  to 
protest  and  appeal,  so  later  there  were 
changes  in  acreage  as  a  result  of  decisions 
on  protests  and  appeals.  . 

The  public  has  made  very  effective  contri- 
butions to  the  completion  of  the  wildemes 
Inventory.  First,  the  public  conunented 
upon  the  Bureaus  draft  inventory  criteria 
and  procedures,  and  these  commente  were 
used  m  developing  the  "Wilderness  Invento- 
ry Handbook."  Then,  during  the  inventory 
itself,  each  Inventory  decision  was  made 
only  after  an  opportunity  for  public  review 
and  comment.  There  was  active  participa- 
tion by  the  public,  and  the  information  pro- 
vided was  used  by  BLM  SUte  Directors  In 
reaching  their  Inventory  decisions.  The 
Bureau  greatly  appreciates  the  efforts  de- 
voted to  the  wildemess  Inventory  by  the 
public. 

Each  wildemess  study  area  Identified  as  a 
result  of  the  wildemess  Inventory  Is  now  the 
subject  of  a  wildemess  study,  in  which  the 
BLM  land-use  planning  system  will  be  used 
to  analyze  all  the  values,  resources,  and 
uses-both  existing  and  potential— of  the 
WSA.  The  public  has  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate, as  it  is  m  all  BLM  planning.  The  cen- 
tral question  of  the  wilderness  study  is 
whether  the  area  is  suitable  for  preserva- 
tion as  wildemess.  or  more  suitable  for 
other  resource  uses. 


The  end  product  of  the  wildemess  study 
will  be  a  recommendation  submitted 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  President  to  Congress  as  to  whether  the 
area  is  sulUble  or  nonsulUble  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness.  For  any  area  recommend- 
ed as  "sulUble,"  a  mineral  survey  must  be 
conducted  by  the  D.S.  Geological  Survey 
and  Bureau  of  Mines  to  determine  the  min- 
eral values.  If  any,  that  may  be  present. 

Under  FLPMA.  recommendations  on  all 
wildemess  study  areas  must  reach  the  Presi- 
dent no  later  than  October  21.  1991.  and 
must  reach  Congress  by  October  21.  1993. 
The  Bureau  intends  to  complete  all  the 
studies  and  submit  recommendations 
through  the  Secretary  to  the  President  as 
quickly  as  possible,  prior  to  the  sUtutory 
deadline.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
DoKENici,  in  sponsoring  the  Bisti  Bad- 
lands WUdemess  Act.  This  bUl  will 
protect  3,968  acres  in  northwestern 
New  Mexico  known  as  the  "Bisti  Bad- 
lands."  This  area  is  one  of  New  Mexi- 
co's most  unique  natural  resources 
with  archaeological  and  scenic  value.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  all  inter- 
ested parties  concerning  this  bill  and 
any  other  legislative  initiatives  that 
may  be  needed  to  insure  that  our  wil- 
demess areas  are  protected.* 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Ford.    Mr.    Heflih,    and    Mr. 

Pressler)* 
S.  286.  A  bill  to  promote  interstote 
commerce  by  regulating  the  contrac- 
tual arrangements  between  suppliers 
and  retailers  in  the  office  machine  and 
equipment  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

OFFICE  MACHINE  AND  E«UIF»tEHT  DEALERS  ACT 

•  Mr  EXON.  Mr.  President,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  97th  Congress,  I  in- 
formed the  Senate  of  a  problem  which 
threatened  a  most  important  sector  of 
our  economy,  the  small  business  com- 
munity. In  cities  and  towns  across  the 
United  States,  independent  dealers  in 
the  office  machine  and  equipment  in- 
dustry have  become  the  principal 
channel  for  businesses  and  consumere 
to  gain  access  to  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated office  products.  Today,  there  are 
some  30,000  small  dealers  in  this  coun- 
try whose  primary  income  is  derived 
from  marketing  and  servicing  type- 
writers, photocopiers,  electronic  cash 
registers  and  calculators,  word  process- 
ing equipment,  and  computers. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  a  stag- 
nant economy,  coupled  with  large,  pri- 
marily foreign,  suppliers  which  have 
abused  their  dealers,  has  served  to  un- 
dermine the  very  credibility  of  -the«s 
dealers  in  a  fierce  and  highly  competi- 
tive marketplace.  A  bad  situation  has 
been  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the 
suppliers  who  most  often  treat  the 
small  business  members  of  their  dealer 
network  unfairly  and  inequitably  are 
Japanese  companies. 
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of  the  few  remaining 

manufacturers  to  sell  pri- 

their  own  sales  forces 

many  independent  dealers 

on  foreign  manufacturers 

parts,  and  supplies.  As  a 

dealers  have  at  best  limited 

power  with  such  corporate 

Sharp,  Canon,  Minolta.  To- 

and  Olivetti, 
the  last  Congress,   I   intro- 
legislation  giving  dealers 
remedy    through    the 
disputes  arising  from  the 
rights  and  obligations  of 
d  their  suppliers.  This  legis- 
aimed  at  righting  the  imbal- 
by  the  dealer's  dependen- 
products,  which  had  the 
putting  the  dealer  at  the 
his  supplier  throughout  the 
contractual  arrangement, 
before  two  Senate  commit- 
97th  Congress  is  replete 
who  have  discovered  that 
were   not   protected   by 
contracts,  after  all. 
among  the  unfair  prac- 
mentioned  were  arbitrary 
^rminations.   unrealistically 
quotas,  false  product  claims 
.  unexpected  market 
by  new  dealers,  and  lack  of 
for  abrupt  contract  can- 
without  cause.  The  abused 
jowerless  to  resolve  his  pre- 
via arbitration,  and  unpro- 
c^ntractually.     to    obtain     a 
court.  The  Office  Machine 
Dealers   Act   is   de- 
ill  the  gap  in  current  law  by 
the  dealer  with  a  tool  to 
marketing  and  trade  prac- 
also  help  mold  a  new  set 
in  an  industry  character- 
ekponential  growth,  but  in  a 
hat   will   not   impede   that 


Equ  pment 


VI  iU 


P«  sident. 


I  would  like  to  con- 
a  few  comments  regarding 
of  the  Japanese  on  our 
economy.  [The  statement  in  the  area  of 
trade  ma<  le  by  Japanese  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakas  >ne  during  his  recent  visit  to 
our  count  ry  has  encouraged  this  Sena- 
tor to  en  phatically  declare  that  spe- 
cific actio  ns  by  Congress  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cmaX  with  the  United  States- 


Japan  trade  problems.  A  priority  is  to 
stop  unfair  commercial  practices  that 
in  some  cases  may  Increase  foreign 
sales  to  the  United  States  at  the  ex- 
pense of  competitive  U.S.  products. 
Imports  of  Japanese  office  equipment 
and  related  products  approached  $2 
billion  in  1982.  Independent  dealers, 
who  have  had  to  look  to  Japan  and 
other  foreign  countries  for  sources  of 
supply,  up  to  70  percent  of  their  inven- 
tory, have  served  as  retail  outlets  for  a 
substantial  portion  of  these  imported 
goods.  They  have  had  no  other  choice. 

In  the  case  of  photocopiers,  the  Jap- 
anese entry  into  the  U.S.  market  in 
the  mid-1970's  was  a  direct  result  of  a 
void  created  by  the  industry  giants. 
Small  businesses  could  not  afford 
large-volume,  high-cost  copying  ma- 
chines for  their  minimal  use.  Realizing 
this  vacuum,  the  Japanese  firms  began 
developing  attractive,  low-cost  ma- 
chines for  small  volimie  use.  These 
machines  with  flashing  lights,  pretty 
colors,  and  fancy  buttons  flooded  this 
country  before  their  designs  had  even 
dried  on  the  drafting  tables.  Product 
testing  was  to  be  done  in  the  end- 
user's  establishment.  The  dealers,  rec- 
ognizing the  market  for  low-cost,  low- 
volume  machines  among  their  custom- 
ers, quickly  snapped  up  the  products 
and  began  marketing  them.  The  dollar 
figures  mentioned  above  prove  the 
success  of  these  sales  efforts,  despite 
the  unreliability  of  the  products, 
which  became  apparent  later  on.  The 
foreign  firms  looked  to  the  independ- 
ent dealer  as  a  low-cost,  existing  mar- 
keting arm  in  the  United  States  who 
had  previously  demonstrated  his  abili- 
ties with  typewriters  and  calculators. 
In  addition,  dealers  had  already  estab- 
lished service  organizations,  an  ex- 
tremely costly  venture  for  a  foreign 
manufacturer. 

In  sununary,  Mr.  President,  the  asset 
position  which  the  Japanese  manufac- 
turer so  firmly  and  so  quickly  estab- 
lished in  the  U.S.  marketplace  has 
been  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
unique  combination  of  product  innova- 
tion, rapid  introduction  of  products 
into  the  market,  competitive  pricing, 
and  aggressive  marketing  by  the  inde- 
pendent dealer  The  resulting  depend- 
ence on  foreign  products  without  al- 
ternative sources  of  supply  has  given 
the  manufacturer  an  inordinate  bar- 
gaining power.  Herein  lies  the  problem 
I  bring,  once  again,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Both  individually  and  through  their 
trade  association,  the  National  Office 
Machine  Dealers  Association 

(NOMDA),  the  dealers  have  sought 
remedies  to  these  serious  problems. 
They  include  good-faith  negotiations 
directly  with  the  suppliers  in  Japan  as 
well  as  in  this  country;  attempts  to  di- 
versify their  product  lines  to  escape 
the  heavy  hand  of  foreign  companies, 
in  vain;  lawsuits  based  on  inappropri- 


ate statutes;  and  finally  a  legislative 
remedy  through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  must  do 
something  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  small  office  machine  dealer.  The 
Office  Machine  and  Equipment  Deal- 
ers Act  would  afford  a  dealer  a  Just 
remedy  through  the  Federal  courts  to 
deal  with  abuses  arising  out  of  the 
dealership  agreement.  It  would  impose 
a  standard  of  good  faith  on  dealers 
and  manufacturers  alike  and  require 
that  each  act  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  toward  the  other.  The  bill 
could  allow  dealers  and  manufacturers 
to  bargain  more  equally  in  the  negoti- 
ation of  sales  quotas  and  other  terms 
in  dealer-supplier  contracts.  It  would 
enhance  communications  between 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  Finally,  it 
would  give  manufacturers  an  incentive 
to  work  out  problems  with  dealers  di- 
rectly, via  arbitration  if  necessary, 
rather  than  to  seek  to  resolve  them 
through  a  costly  court  suit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  contents  of  this  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  286 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Office  Machine 
and  Ek]uipment  Dealers'  Act. 

DErannoNs 
Sec.   2.   For   purposes  of   this  Act,   the 
term— 

(1)  "commerce"  means  commerce— 

(A)  within  the  United  SUtes; 

(B)  between  the  United  SUtes  and  a  for- 
eign nation: 

(C)  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
among  the  territories,  or  between  any  terri- 
tory and  any  State  or  foreign  nation:  or 

<D)  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  State, 
territory  or  foreign  nation: 

(2)  "dealer"  means  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  form  of  business 
enterprise  resident  in  the  United  States  or 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  SUtes,  oper- 
ating under  the  terms  of  a  dealer  agreement 
and  primarily  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  any  office  product  of  a  supplier  to  an 
end-user  of  such  office  product,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  include  a  franchisee: 

(3)  "dealer  agreement"  means  any  written 
or  oral  agreement  or  contract  between  any 
supplier  engaged  in  commerce  and  any 
dealer  which  purports  to  fix  the  legal  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  such  agree- 
ment or  contract  for  a  definite  or  indefinite 
period; 

(4)  "distributor"  means  any  person,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  form  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  engaged  in  the  sale,  consign- 
ment, exchange,  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
fer of  an  office  product  which  it  manufac- 
tures, assembles,  constructs,  creates,  or  ob- 
tains in  any  manner  from  a  manufacturer; 

(5)  "franchise"  means  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment, either  expressed  or  implied,  whether 
oral  or  written,  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons by  which— 


(A)  a  franchisee  U  granted  the  right  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  offering,  selling, 
or  dUtributing  goods  or  services  under  a 
marketing  plan  or  system  prescribed  or  sug- 
gested in  substantial  part  by  a  franchisor; 

(B)  the  operation  of  the  business  of  the 
franchisee  under  such  plan  or  system  is  sub- 
stantially associated  with  the  trademark, 
service  mark,  trade  name,  logotype,  adver- 
tising, or  other  commercial  symbol  of  the 
franchisor  designating  the  franchisor  or  its 
affiliates:  and 

(C)  the  person  granted  the  right  to  engage 
in  such  business  is  required  to  pay,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  franchise  fee  of  $100  or 

more:  ^       .    _ 

(6)  franchisee"  means  a  person  to  whom 
a  franchise  is  granted,  or  has  been  granted, 
or  who  participates  in  a  franchise  relation- 
ship as  a  franchisee: 

(7)  -franchisor"  means  a  person  wno 
grants  a  franchise  or  who  participates  In  a 
franchise  relationship  as  a  franchisor; 

(8)  "good  faith"  means  the  duty  of  each 
party  to  any  dealer  agreement,  and  all  offi- 
cers employees,  agents,  or  other  representa- 
tives of  any  such  party,  to  act  in  a  fair,  equi- 
table manner  toward  each  other  so  as  to 
provide  each  party  freedom  from  coercion, 
intimidation,  threate  of  coercion  or  intimi- 
dation fraud,  or  unconscionable  conduct  Dy 
the  other  party,  except  that  reasonable  rec- 
ommendation, endorsement,  exposition,  per 
suasion,  urging,  or  argument  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  constitute  lack  of  good  faith: 

(9)  "manufacturer"  means  any  person, 
corporation  partnership,  or  other  form  of 
business  enterprise  engaged  in  the  sale,  con- 
signment, exchange,  or  any  other  form  of 
transfer  of  an  office  product  which  it  manu- 
factures, assembles,  constructs  or  creates: 

(10)  "office  product"  and  "product"  mean 
any  physical  object  or  office  machine  soft- 
ware which  Is  designed  primarily  for  use  in 
an  office  environment  and  which  has  a 
reUil  price  greater  than  $100  per  Item, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include— 

(A)  carpets,  chairs,  couches,  denUl  equip- 
ment, desks,  dividers,  draperies,  lighting  or 
lighting  fixtures,  medical  equipment,  office 
accessories,  plants,  sofas,  stands,  storage 
systems,  Ubles,  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, or  textile  products;  or 

(B)  furniture  designed  specifically  for  In- 
tegrated use  with  office  machines; 

(11)  "supplier"  means  a  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, or  wholesaler  engaged  in  com- 
merce who  enters  into  a  dealer  agreement 
with  a  dealer  in  order  to  supply  the  dealer 
with  an  office  product,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  a  franchisor: 

(12)  "United  SUtes"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands:  and 

(13)  "Wholesaler"  means  any  person,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  other  form  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  engaged  In  the  sale,  consign- 
ment, exchange,  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
fer primarily  to  a  dealer  of  an  office  product 
which  It  obtains  from  a  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor.   

TITLE  I— CONTRACTS  BETWEEN 
DEALERS  AND  SUPPLIERS 

DtlTIES  or  SUPPLIER 

Sec.  101.  Any  supplier  who  enters  into  a 
dealer  agreement  with  a  dealer  shall— 

(1)  act  in  good  faith  in  presenting,  describ- 
ing, or  negotiating  the  terms  or  provisions 
of  the  dealer  agreement  to  the  dealer, 


(2)  act  in  good  faith  in  performing  or  com- 
plying with  any  term  or  provision  of  the 
dealer  agreement; 

(3)  furnish  the  dealer  with  any  office 
product,  or  with  any  part,  reference  manual, 
or  schematic  related  to  an  office  product,  on 
a  timely  basis; 

(4)  act  in  good  faith  in  terminating,  can- 
celling, or  refusing  to  renew  the  dealer 
agreement  and.  when  applicable,  comply 
with  the  procedures  set  out  in  title  II  of  this 

Act; 

(5)  If  the  dealer  agreement  stipulates,  pro- 
vide sixty  days  notice  to  the  dealer  when  es- 
Ubllshlng  a  new  dealership  In  the  market 
area  of  the  dealer:  however,  such  notice  te 
not  required  where  the  dealer  agreement 
does  not  specifically  define  the  market  area: 

(6)  allow  the  dealer  or  prospective  dealer 
the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  counsel  or  a 
personal  representative  to  any  meeting  be- 
tween the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing any  matter  regarding  the  dealership  or 
proposed  dealer  agreement;  and 

(7)  allow  the  dealer  the  right  of  free  asso- 
ciation with  other  dealers  for  any  lawful 
purpose. 

TITLE  II-PROCEDURES  FOR 
TERMINA-nON 


TERHIHATIOIf 

Sec.  201.  (a)  A  supplier  may  terminate  a 
dealer  agreement  which  conUins  a  specified 
expiration  date  before  such  date,  or  termi- 
nate at  any  time  a  dealer  agreement  which 
does  not  conUln  a  specified  expiration  date, 
by  offering  the  dealer  Involved  fair  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  value  to  the 
dealership  of  the  dealer  agreement,  mclud- 
ing  a  reasonable  amount  for  goodwill.  Such 
offer  shall  be  made  In  writing  not  less  than 
sixty  days  before  the  intended  date  of  ter- 
mination. This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  termination  of  a  dealer  agreement  for 
just,  good  or  significant  cause. 

(b)  A  dealer  agreement  which  does  not 
contain  a  specified  expiration  date  or  is  ter- 
minated prior  to  such  date  may  contain  a 
provision  requiring  the  parties  to  submit  to 
binding  arbitration  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  fair  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  value  to  the  dealership  of  the 
dealer  agreement,  including  a  reasonable 
amount  for  goodwill.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  provision,  the  parties  to  an  existing  dealer 
agreement  may  agree  in  writing  to  settle 
their  dispute  regarding  such  compensation 
by  arbitration.  Any  such  provision  or  agree- 
ment shaU  be  valid.  Irrevocable,  and  en- 
forceable, except  for  any  grounds  that  exist 
at  law  or  in  equity  for  revocation  of  a  con- 
tract. .   . 

(c)  Arbitration  of  such  disputes,  awards  by 
arbitrators  and  confirmation  of  awards  shall 
be  governed  by  title  9,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  the  extent  that  such  title  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  section. 

(d)  An  award  by  an  arbitrator  under  this 
section  shall  be  final  and  binding  between 
the  parties  to  the  arbitration,  but  shall  have 
no  force  or  effect  on  any  other  person. 

(e)  Notice  of  the  filing  of  any  request  for 
arbitration  under  this  section  shall  be 
served  upon  the  supplier  Involved,  and  such 
supplier  shall  not  terminate  or  enforce  the 
termination  of  a  dealer  agreement  pending 
the  outcome  of  such  proceeding.  The  arbi- 
trator shall  award  reasonable  attorney  fees 
and  the  cost  of  the  proceeding  to  the  pre- 
vailing party  In  any  arbitration  under  this 
section. 


TTTLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

PROCEDUKAL  REQUIREJiEirrS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Any  party  affected  by  a  vloU- 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  bring 
an  action  for  damages,  injunctive  relief,  or 
other  equiUble  relief  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  In  the  district  In  which 
the  supplier  resides,  is  found,  has  an  agent, 
or  does  business. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act.  an  action  arising  out  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  commenced  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  a  dealer  dis- 
covered, or  In  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care  should  have  discovered,  that  a  violation 
had  occurred.  If  a  supplier  conceals  the 
cause  of  action  from  the  Itnowledge  of  the 
person  or  entity  entitled  to  bring  such 
action,  the  period  before  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  action  by  such  person  or  entity 
shall  be  excluded  In  determining  the  time 
limit  for  the  commencement  of  the  action. 

(c)  The  prevailing  party  in  any  action 
under  thU  section  shall  be  awarded  reasona- 
ble attorneys,  fees  and  costs. 

WArVER  PHOHIBrrED 

Sec.  302.  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or 
provision  purporting  to  bind  any  dealer  or 
person  acquiring  any  dealership  to  waiver  of 
compliance  with  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
void. 

AwrrrRusT  laws 

Sec.  303.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  modify,  or  supersede,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  provision  of  the 
Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.),  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  VS.C.  41  et  seq.), 
or  any  SUte  antitrust  law. 

EPPECT  OH  STATE  LAW 

Sec.  304.  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shall  super- 
sede the  right  of  any  SUte  to  enact  or  en- 
force any  law  which  provides  additional  or 
stronger  standards,  criteria,  or  remedies 
than  those  provided  in  this  Act. 

EPPECnVE  DATE 

Sec  305.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  syjply  to  dealer  agreements 
entered  Into  on  or  after  such  date.* 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hecht): 
S.  288.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  certain  Indian  tribes  for 
expenses  incurred  by  such  tribes  for 
community  impact  planning  activities 
related  to  planning  for  the  then  poten- 
tial deployment  of  the  MX  missile 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

IHPACT  PLAKHIKC  ACTIVITIES  POK  MX 
DEPLOTMERT 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Hecht.  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  which  wiU 
authorize  Indian  tribes  to  participate 
in  the  MX  planning  program  provided 
In  Public  Law  96-418.  the  Military 
Construction    Authorization    Act    of 

1981. 

Indian  communities  In  southern 
Nevada  and  southern  Utah  would  have 
been  impacted  by  the  missile  sites  pro- 
posed for  the  MX  multiple  protective 
shelter  program.  These  communities 
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GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.   Pell,  and  Mr. 


By  Mr  J  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hou  INGS,  and  Mr.  Pell): 

(ill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Co  le  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
ei  iployers  for  compensation 
eniployees    with    precoUege 
or  science  teaching  cer- 
wrio  are   employed   for  the 
moi  iths  by  such  employers  or 
em  )loyees  who  teach  a  limit- 
hours;  to  the  Committee 


<lf 


IMTHMATICS  AND  SCIENCE  TEACHER 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.    P»resident,    on 
m^lf  and  my  distinguished 
Senators  Rollings.  Pell, 
I  rise  to  introduce  two 
of  which  is  the  Precol- 
Mathei^tics  and  Science  Teacher 
Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
(oncemed  about  the  prob- 
declii  le  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
prcf;ollege   education   in   the 
and  mathematics.  This 
that  could  have  a  pro- 
impact  on  our  economy,  our  na- 
secur  ty,  and  our  ability  to  com- 
effecti  'ely  with  the  other  Indus- 
nations  in  the  world.  It  is 
problem  that  affects  every 


are  sobering.  The  much 

emdhasis  on  science  and  math- 

the  primary  and  secondary 

jrermany,  Japan,  and  the 

are  producing  graduates 

mtich  better  prepared  than 


graduates  of  American  high  schools  to 
deal  with  technical  matters  and  to 
enter  the  technical  work  force. 

Yet,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  be- 
comiiig  more  and  more  apparent  that 
we  have  a  serious  problem  in  this  area, 
the  Federal  Government,  instead  of 
moving  ahead  with  programs  and  sup- 
port to  bolster  the  educational  system 
and  to  meet  our  needs  is  retreating  in 
its  effort  to  help  upgrade  the  quality 
of  American  science  education.  Funds 
for  the  Science  Education  Division  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1983  were  targeted  for 
elimination  by  the  administration.  Al- 
though the  Congress  prevented  that 
from  happening,  the  Director  of  NSF 
disestablished  the  Science  Education 
Division. 

In  my  view,  nothing  short  of  a  statu- 
torily mandated  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  with  this  problem 
will  do.  Action  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
halt  the  erosion  of  our  store  of  human 
and  educational  resources  that  have 
made  America  the  great  Nation  it  is. 
We  must  make  the  investment  and  the 
effort  to  produce  the  technical,  scien- 
tific, and  engineering  manpower  that 
we  are  surely  going  to  need  in  great 
nimibers  in  the  future,  and  we  must 
close  the  widening  gap  between  the 
public  understanding  of  science  and 
technology  and  the  requirements  of 
citizenship  in  a  participatory  democra- 
cy. 

The  area  of  precoUege  science  and 
mathematics  education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  on  which  to 
focus  this  effort. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
of  the  two  bills  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  PrecoUege  Mathematics 
and  Science  Teacher  Assistance  Act, 
provides  a  mechanism  for  alleviating 
the  present  and  projected  severe 
shortage  of  science  and  math  educa- 
tors. It  does  this  in  the  foUowing  way: 

The  bill  amends  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  establish,  through  the  universities, 
funds  for  making  low-interest— 7  per- 
cent armually— loans  to  coUege  stu- 
dents who  pursue  math  or  science  de- 
grees and  who  intend  to  enter  the  pre- 
coUege mathematics  and  science 
teaching  profession.  Funds  for  this 
purpose  will  be  made  available  to  insti- 
tutions taking  into  consideration  the 
actual  cost  of  attendance  at  that  insti- 
tution and  the  financial  ability  of  eli- 
gible students  to  meet  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance. Such  loans  wiU  be  repayable 
in  accordance  with  a  prespecified 
schedule  except  that  the  student  may 
have  25  percent  of  the  total  principal 
and  associated  interest  canceled  for 
each  year  of  full-time  service  as  a 
teacher  of  science  or  mathematics  in 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school. 
Such  service  must  begin  within  1  year 
after  receiving  certification  as  a  teach- 
er or  not  later  than  3  years  after  re- 


ceiving a  baccalaureate  degree  with  a 
science  or  mathematics  major. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  many  organizations  in  the 
field  of  education.  I  wish  to  mention  in 
particular  the  National  Science  Teach- 
ers Association,  the  National  CouncU 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Teacher  Education,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  CoUeges  and  Universities, 
and  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
this  biU,  if  enacted,  would  not  be  a 
great  burden  on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I 
have  received  an  informal  estimate  of 
cost  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  which  is  based  on  an  assump- 
tion that  the  maximum  demand  under 
the  bUl  will  be  for  loans  for  24.000  stu- 
dents. Assuming  the  phasein  of  25  per- 
cent per  year  from  now  untU  fiscal 
year  1987.  the  biU  would  require  au- 
thorizations of  $12  mUlion  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  $25  mUlion  in  fiscal  year 
1985:  $40  mmion  in  fiscal  year  1986; 
and  $57  million  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
From  fiscal  year  1987  until  fiscal  year 
1993.  when  all  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram comes  to  an  end,  authorizations 
wiU  rise  only  slightly.  Actual  outlays 
wiU  be  much  lower  than  these  authori- 
zations starting  from  $1  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  $12  mUUon  in  fiscal 
year  1985;  $25  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986;  $40  mlUion  in  fiscal  year  1987; 
$57  miUlon  in  fiscal  year  1988.  with 
only  slight  rises  from  here  for  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  an  af- 
fordable bUl,  it  addresses  a  need  that 
reached  critical  proportions  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  it. 

ON  THE  MATH  AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Rollings  and  Pell  is  the 
Math  and  Science  Education  Act. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  reasons 
for  the  decline  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  in  our  primary  and  secondary 
school  systems  is  the  low  remunera- 
tion attached  to  this  important  service 
to  our  chUdren  and  our  community. 
Many  science  and  math  teachers  are 
leaving  the  school  system  for  employ- 
ment In  the  private  sector.  There  is 
difficulty  in  finding  summer  employ- 
ment that  would  provide  sufficient  ad- 
ditional income  to  allow  our  science 
and  math  teachers  to  stay  within  the 
school  system.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing, the  Math  and  Science  Education 
Act,  addresses  the  issue  of  providing 
opportunities  for  math  and  science 
teachers  to  increase  their  armual 
income  through  summer  employment, 
and  also  addresses  the  issue  of  bring- 
ing back  into  the  classroom  some  of 
the  teachers  who  have  left  the  system 
for  private  employment. 


I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  private 
sector  employers  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  would  like  to  help  their  com- 
munities to  improve  the  educational 
services     available     to     their    public 
school  children.  I  believe  also  that  we 
in  Government  should  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  private  sector  to  en- 
courage    cooperative     efforts     with 
public    school    systems    around    the 
Nation  to  deal  with  educational  prob- 
lems. ,^    .J     i      »»,» 
Accordingly,     Mr.     President,     the 
Math  and  Science  Education  Act  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  credit  to  any  firm  that 
employs  a  certified  full-time,  precol- 
lege  mathematics  and  science  teacher 
for  the  summer  as  long  as  the  employ- 
ment will  provide  such  teacher  with 
experience  in  the  applied  use  of  high 
technology.  The  tax  credit  is  available 
if  the  weekly  rate  of  compensation 
paid  to  the  employee  equals  or  exceeds 
the   weekly    rate   of   the   employees 
teaching  salary  during  the  school  year. 
In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
tax  credit,  this  legislation  provides  for 
a  tax  credit  to  be  available  to  any  firm 
that  allows  a  full-time  employee  time 
off    in   response   to   a   request   from 
school  district  administrators  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  science  or  mathe- 
matics at  a  public  school.  The  employ- 
ee must  be  given  at  least  10  hours  off 
per  week-at  least  5  hours  of  which 
must  be  spent  in  actual  instruction  In 
a  classroom. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bills  I 
am  introducing  today,  if  enacted, 
would  help  alleviate  the  great  deficien- 
cies which  we  are  experiencing  today 
in  precoUege  science  and  math  educa- 
tion, and  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  them.  Both  bUls  are 
strongly  supported  by  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics, the  American  Association  of 
CoUeges  of  Teacher  Education,  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment.* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Eaoleton,  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes): 
S   291.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of   1978  to  prohibit 
take-or-pay  clauses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTR  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes,   Mr.    Riegle.    and    Mr. 

TTftnz  V 

S.  292.  A  bill  to  increase  the  funding 
authorization  for  low-income  home 
energy  assistance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

NATURAL  GAS  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  DANFORTR.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  joining  today  with  my  coUeague 
from  Missouri  and  others  in  introduc- 
ing a  three-part  legislative  package  on 


natural  gas,  a  package  that  is  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  one  we  introduced 
last  month  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

The  price  of  natural  gas  has  been 
rising  rapidly  throughout  the  coun- 
try-particularly   in   Missouri.   A   na- 
tional average  increase  of  more  than 
25    percent    disguises    scattered    m- 
creases    that    are    much    larger— In- 
creases that  are  causing  real  hardship 
to  anyone  on  a  limited  budget.  To  cite 
but  one  example,  the  price  of  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  for  customers  of  the 
Gas  Service  Co.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
was  $1.60  in  1978.  when  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  was  passed.  By  1981. 
that  price  had  more  than  doubled,  to 
$3  24.  By  January  of  this  year,  the 
price  had  risen  to  $5.34— an  increase  of 
more  than  35  percent  from  January 
1982,  more  than  3  Mi  times  the  price  in 
1978 

Such  increases  proclaim  a  market 
that  is  disastrously  out  of  kUter.  At  a 
time  when  the  national  economy  is 
staggering  through  a  recession,  at  a 
time  of  high  unemployment,  at  a  time 
of  falling  oU  prices,  the  price  of  natu- 
ral gas  continues  to  rise  despite  excess 
supply  and  decreasing  demand.  This 
pernicious  stluation  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

We  propose  today  to  halt  for  2  years 
the  steady  upward  march  of  the  price 
ceilings  contained  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  This  escalation  was 
designed  to  provide  a  gradual  path  to 
deregulation  in  1985  and  to  minimize 
the  impact  on  consumers.  But  the  in- 
creases have  been  much  more  severe 
than  anticipated  In  1978,  and  relief  is 
needed  now.  „  ,   , 

One   of   the   key   reasons   reUef   is 
needed  is  that  contract  clauses  agreed 
to  by  producers  and  pipelines  are  pre- 
venting the  market  from  responding 
to  changes  in  conditions.  When  sup- 
pUes  were  short,  pipelines  were  wiUing 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  high  take- 
or-pay    clauses    and    with    indefinite 
price   escalator   clauses   In   order   to 
assure  that  they  would  have  enough 
natural  gas  for  the  next  20  or  30  years. 
Little  did  the  pipelines  realize  that 
they  would  not  have  a  market  for  the 
gas  they  were  buying.  As  demand  has 
dropped  because  of  rising  prices,  the 
pipelines  find  themselves  In  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  buy  high-priced  gas 
because    of    take-or-pay     obligations 
whUe  gas  that  costs  one-tenth  as  much 
goes  begging.  This  market  distortion  is 
devastating  consumers  in  western  Mis- 
souri and  elsewhere  and  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

The  effect  of  take-or-pay  contract 
clauses  Is  not  limited  to  the  direct  cost 
to  consumers.  As  natural  gas  Increas- 
ingly Is  driven  into  an  uncompetitive 
position  with  fuel  oil.  customers  are 
switching  away.  This  Increases  our  re- 
liance on  Imported  oU,  which  is  con- 
trary to  national  policy.  It  also  shifts 
the  fixed  costs  of  pipelines  and  distri- 


bution companies  onto  a  smaUer 
number  of  customers— fun,her  driving 
up  costs  and  reducing  demand  again. 
If  the  price  of  oil  continues  to  fall,  as 
the  recent  OPEC  conference  suggests 
it  might,  this  problem  could  reach 
crisis  proportions. 

Indefinite  price  escalators  are  a  time 
bomb  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  de- 
regulation. At  that  time,  natural  gas 
prices  wUl  soar  to  artificial  levels 
linked  to  predetermined  prices  of  fuel 
oU  or  gas  In  other  fields.  This  Is  no 
way  for  a  market  to  operate.  The 
whole  point  of  deregulation  is  to  free 
up  price  competition,  not  to  stifle  it. 
Such  clauses  must  be  eradicated 
before  prices  are  set  loose. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  eliminate  take-or-pay  and 
Indefinite  price  escalator  clauses,  with 
exceptions  to  be  permitted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  RegiUatory  Commission 
under  certain  narrowly  defined  cir- 
cumstances. The  Commission  also 
would  be  given  the  authority  to  reject 
pipeline  requests  for  cost  reimburse- 
ment under  purchased  gas  adjustment 
filings  if  those  costs  were  imprudently 
incurred-that  is,  if  the  pipeline  was 
not  taking  aU  reasonable  steps  to  ac- 
quire the  least-cost  mix  of  gas.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  could  lead  to 
substantial  immediate  price  roUbacks. 

We  also  are  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance  from  $1,875 
biUlon  to  $2.5  bUUon  for  the  1983  and 
1984  fiscal  years.  In  December,  the 
Congress  approved  a  1983  appropria- 
tion level  of  $1,975  biUion,  but  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  may  be 
needed  this  winter.  We  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  now  to  insure  that 
enough  money  wUl  be  avaUable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  truly  we 
unable  to  keep  their  homes  adequately 

heated.  ^.         ,       _. 

Mr.  President,  much  discussion  of 
these  points  occurred  in  December, 
and  much  more  wiU  occur  later  this 
year  For  now,  I  just  want  to  empha- 
size to  my  colleagues  that  inaction  is 
not  an  acceptable  solution.  The  pock- 
etbooks  of  this  Nation's  consumers  are 
hemorrhaging  with  unnecessary  and 
excessive  natural  gas  costs;  our  job  is 
to  stop  the  bleeding.  Natural  gas  legis- 
lation must  be  a  top  priority  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  the  bills  we  are 
introducing  today  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  291 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  sub- 
title A  of  title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
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"Sec.  112.  Si4pension 


of  Certain  Price  Re- 

l  ited  Contractual  Provisions. 


Notwlt^t&nding  any  other  provision 

ept  as  provided  in  subsection 

on  the  date  of  enactment  of 

^y  provision  of  any  contract 

e  of  natural  gas  which— 

effect  of  requiring  the  pur- 

mal^e  payment  to  the  seller  if  gas 

d  by  the  seller  under  the 

.  taken  by  the  purchaser;  or 

_  for  an  indefinite  price  escala- 

ilefined  in  section  105(bK3KB) 


"(a) 
of  law  and 
<b).  beginnint 
this  section, 
for  the  first 

"(1)  has  thi( 
chaser  to 
volumes 
contract  are 

"(2)  provide; 
tor  clause  as 
of  this  Act. 


siJe  I 


tend  ired 
rot 


!  suspe  ided 


th' 


and  of  no  force  or  effect, 
amplication  made  by  purchaser 
Commission  may,  after  notice 
Commission  deems  it  appro- 
eviientiary  hearing,  by  order  re- 
;x)ntractual  arrangements,  or 
modification  thereof  found  by  the  Corn- 
consistent  with  the  public  in- 
effective if  the  Commis- 


shall  be 

(b)  Upon 
or  seller,  the 
and.  when 
priate,  an 
instate  such 
any 

mission  to  be 
terest.  to  bect)me 
sion  finds— 

"(1)  that  silch 
were  made  be  Tore 
this  section:  afid 

••(2)  that 
rangements 
the  Commissii>n, 
essary  either 

"(A)  to  prevfent 
loan  agreemei  it 
on  the  date  o 

"(B)   becauje 
ments  of  simi 


contractual  arrangements 
the  date  of  enactment  of 

permitting  such  contractual  ar- 

a  modification  approved  by 

to  become  effective  is  nec- 


cr 


a  default  by  seller  under  a 

or  debt  instriunent  in  effect 

enactment  of  this  section:  or 

of   field  drainage   require- 

I  nr  reasons. 


reinstat^ent  or  modification  under 
(2)  s^  all  be  granted  only  to  the 
necesn  ry  to  satisfy  the  requirements 


Any 

clause 

extent 

of  such  clause 

(b)  The 
title  I  of  the 
is  amended  by 
following: 
"Sec.  112.  Suspension 


Ubie 


of  contents  for  subtitle  A  of 

Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


Be  it  enacU  d 
RepreaentatirJfs 
America  in 
tion  2602(b) 
ciliation  Act 
amended  by 
each  of  the 
1984"     and 
"$1,875,000 
$2,500,000,000 
1983  and  1984 
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By 

self, 
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Gas  Policy 
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of  Certain  Price  Re- 
lated Contractual  Provisions.". 
Sec.  2.  Subs  ection  (cK2)  of  section  601  of 
title  VI  of  it  e  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amen  led  by  inserting  "imprudence 
(including  fal  lure  to  exercise  all  due  pru- 
dence in  secui  Ing  the  least-cost  mix  of  gas), 
immediately  qfter  "abuse. 


S.  292 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of   the    United    States    of 
(^ongresa  assembled.  That  see- 
the Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
>f  1981  (42  U.S.C.  8621(b))  U 
^riking  out  "$1,875,000,000  for 
fiscal   years   1982,    1983,   and 
inserting     in     lieu     thereof 
for   fiscal    year    1982,   and 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 


EAGLETON  (for  him- 
Mr.   Danporth,   and   Mr. 


SARiufSS): 


3ill  to  amend  the  Natural 
^ct  of  1978  to  prohibit  in- 
line wellhead  prices  of  natu- 
for  other  purposes;  to  the 
>n  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


EAG  LETON, 


I^ATTniAL  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  President.  I 

today   by   Senators   Dam- 

Sarbanes    in    offering    a 

freeze  for  2  years  already 

gas  prices. 


t) 


Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  price  freeze  bill  that  I 
introduced  during  the  lameduck  ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress.  Citizens 
across  the  Nation  have  demanded 
price  freeze  legislation  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  move  to  con- 
sider this  type  of  measure  early  in  this 
session. 

Today  I  am  also  Joining  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  separate  but  complemen- 
tary bill.  This  bill,  to  be  introduced  by 
my  colleague  Senator  Dawtorth. 
would  abrogate  anticompetitive  gas 
contracts  between  gas  producers  and 
gas  pipelines  that  contain  pernicious 
take-or-pay  or  indefinite  price  escala- 
tor provisions. 

We  will  also  introduce  a  third  bill 
that  would  increase  the  funding  level 
by  one  third  for  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance. 

Together,  our  two  natural  gas  bills 
would  give  gas  consimiers  nationwide 
significant  protection  against  further 
gas  price  hikes.  This  legislation  would 
resolve  some  of  the  looming  problems 
in  the  gas  market  and  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  time  and  incentive  it 
needs  to  thoroughly  reexamine  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  and 
the  current  gas  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  these 
measures  has  grown  even  since  the 
Senate  considered  similar  legislation 
last  month.  Consumers  already  bat- 
tered by  enormous  gas  heating  bills 
during  warmer  months  this  year  now 
face  the  coldest  part  of  the  heating 
season  with  the  prospect  of  gas  rates 
of  up  to  60  percent  higher  than  last 
year. 

Soon  after  the  natural  gas  debates 
last  December  and  in  the  shadow  of 
what  may  have  been  the  largest  glut 
of  natural  gas  in  history,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  reported  that  in  1982 
the  national  average  price  of  natural 
gas  rose  25  percent— a  significant  in- 
crease over  earlier  projections. 

This  only  confirmed  what  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  incensed  natural  gas 
users  already  knew  or  suspected:  Gas 
price  increases  have  been  outrageous 
and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in 
the  gas  industry  seems  to  have  been 
repealed. 

As  testimony  to  the  desperate  need 
for  action  to  control  unfair  gas  price 
hikes,  even  the  predictably  producer- 
oriented  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC)  has  on  two  recent 
occasions  demonstrated  a  modicum  of 
concern  over  what  the  unruly  gas 
market  is  doing  to  consumers.  The 
first  instance  was  a  ruling  that  limited 
take-or-pay  levels  for  new  gas  con- 
tracts to  75  percent.  The  second  was  a 
decision  by  a  FERC  administrative  law 
judge  in  which  a  pipeline  was  ordered 
to  lower  its  rates  and  refund  money  to 
its  customers  because  it  had  been  pur- 
chasing too  much  high-priced  gas— vis- 
a-vis   take-or-pay     contract     require- 


ments—while turning  away  large  vol- 
umes of  low-priced  gas. 

Mr.  President,  while  support  for  our 
type  of  natural  gas  legislation  grows 
every  day.  it  is  equally  important  to 
note  the  growing  body  of  sentiment 
against  and  evidence  condemning  any 
form  of  complete  natural  gas  price  de- 
control. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  am- 
munition against  decontrol  was  a  Jan- 
uary 1983  report  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  entitled  "Natu- 
ral Gas  Pricing  Policies:  Implications 
for  the  Federal  Budget."  The  report 
concluded: 

Natural  gas  decontrol  would  generate  new 
tax  revenues  from  the  gas-producing  indus- 
try, but  these  revenue  increases  would  be 
offset  by  higher  levels  of  Federal  spending 
caused  by  higher  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  study  also  found  that  the  gross 
domestic  product  would  immediately 
drop  under  immediate  decontrol. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  a  crisis  in  the  natural  gas  market 
and  that  the  burden  of  that  crisis  has 
been  placed  squarely  on  the  backs  of 
consumers.  A  vigorous  review  and  re- 
writing of  present  gas  law  is  long  over- 
due and  must  be  of  top  priority  to  the 
new  Congress. 

Senator  Dantorth  and  I  offer  our 
legislation  as  the  begiiming  of  this 
process.  If  enacted,  our  measures  will 
not  cure  all  the  ailments  of  the  gas 
market,  nor  will  they  completely  halt 
the  steady  escalation  of  gas  prices. 
Rather,  they  will  moderate  what 
would  otherwise  be  indecent  price 
hikes  and  they  will  provide  Congress 
the  time  and  the  mandate  to  deal  with 
the  problem  on  a  more  permanent  and 
comprehensive  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  promised  dis- 
tressed gas  consumers  in  Missouri  that 
the  natural  gas  fight  wiU  continue 
until  some  tjTje  of  resolve  is  reached 
that  is  equitable  to  consumers  as  well 
as  producers.  I  now  make  the  same 
promise  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

The  force  behind  the  movement  to 
hold  the  line  on  natural  gas  prices  has 
gathered  tremendous  momentum  as 
more  and  more  angry  frustrated  citi- 
zens realize  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  redress  the  problems  In 
the  natural  gas  industry  and  to  bring 
about  reasonable  fuel  prices. 

Tangible  evidence  of  this  widespread 
discontent  came  to  me  last  week  in  the 
form  of  a  number  of  petitions  demand- 
ing that  Congress  do  something  to 
halt  the  skyrocketing  price  of  natural 
gas.  The  petition  was  signed  by  37.261 
gas  consumers  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  look 
long  and  hard  at  the  effects  that  stag- 
gering gas  price  increases  are  having 
on  the  42.8  million  American  house- 
holds that  depend  on  natural  gas  for 
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home  heating.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
also  examine  how  these  increases  are 
passed  on  to  all  consumers  through 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  sectors. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
number  of  Senators  who  are  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  bringing  natural 
gas  prices  back  in  line  grows  every 
week.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
proconsumer  natural  gas  legislation 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
during  this  session;  rather,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  when.  ^  „ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  natural  gas  price  freeze  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  293 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

-SEC-  111.  PRKK  KRKKZK  (»N  NATl'RAI.  CAS: 
KKPOKT  BY  COMHTROI.I.ER  CKNERAL 
(OMKRNINC  HROKITABILITY  OK  NAT- 
l'RAI, CAS  PROnrCTION. 

"(a)  MAXimjii  Lawtol  Prices.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
maximum  lawful  price  applicable  to  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  from  January  31, 
1983,  through  December  31.  1984,  shall  be 
the  maximum  lawful  price  applicable  to 
such  sale  on  August  31,  1982,  under  this  Act. 
In  the  case  of  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
from  a  well  the  surface  drilling  of  which 
began  prior  to  January  31,  1983,  and  for 
which  there  was  no  applicable  maximum 
lawful  price  on  August  31,  1982,  solely  by 
reason  of  the  elimination  of  price  controls 
pursuant  to  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  this  Act, 
the  maximum  lawful  price  for  such  sale 
from  January  31,  1983.  through  December 
31,  1984,  shall  be  the  contract  price  speci- 
fied for  deliveries  of  such  natural  gas  on 
August  31,  1982:  Provided,  however.  That  if 
there  was  no  contract  price  specified  for  de- 
liveries of  such  natural  gas  on  such  date, 
the  maximum  lawful  price  shall  be  the  aver- 
age of  the  prices  paid  on  i\ugust  31,  1982, 
for  deliveries  of  natural  gas  from  the  three 
nearest  wells  by  surface  location  for  which 
there  similarly  was  no  applicable  maximum 
lawful  price  on  August  31.  1982. 

"(b)  Expiration  of  Price  Freeze.— The 
maximum  lawful  price  applicable  to  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  on  August  31.  1982, 
shall  be  increased  for  any  month  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1,  1985  at  the  rate  speci- 
fied for  such  gas  by  this  Act.". 

(b)(1)  Section  121(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "January  1,  1985"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "January  1, 1987". 

(2)  Section  121(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1987"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1989". 

(cKl)  Section  122(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1, 1987". 

(2)  Section  122(b)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1987"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1989". 

(3)  Section  121(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  1,  1985"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "May 
1. 1987". 


(dKl)  Section  123  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1, 1986". 

(2)  Section  123  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "January  1,  1985"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "January  1. 1987".« 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hbcht): 
S.  294.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  recre- 
ational use  of  Ruby  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  In  the  State  of 
Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Etovlron- 
ment  and  Public  Works. 

RUBY  LAKE  MATIOHAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

•  Mr.  LAXALT,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Nevada,  Senator  Hecht, 
legislation  that  would  authorize  the 
recreational  use  of  the  Ruby  Lakes 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Nevada 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
seek  to  balance  the  recreational  use  of 
the  refuge  with  the  wildlife  conserva- 
tion management. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ruby  Lakes  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  commonly 
known  as  the  Ruby  Marshes,  covers 
37  600  acres  and  stradles  the  bound- 
aries of  Elko  and  White  Pine  Counties 
in  Nevada.  The  area  is  managed  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  refuge 
was  to  provide  a  breeding  ground  for 
waterfowl  and  wildlife,  and  was  estab- 
lished In  1938.  However,  over  the  years 
the  recreational  areas  of  the  refuge  in- 
creased. 

Several  years  ago  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  completed  an  environmen- 
tal impact  assessment  on  boating  at 
the  refuge.  The  EIA  maintained  the 
boating  was  adversely  affecting  nest- 
ing canvasback  and  redhead  ducks. 
The  basis  for  this  finding  has  been  dis- 
puted by  many  people  with  knowledge 
of  the  situation. 

As  a  result  of  a  lawsuit  filed  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Interior  De- 
partment issued  regulations  that  ef- 
fectively prohibited  recreational  power 
boating  and  fishing  on  the  Ruby 
Lakes.  Unfortunately,  both  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  courts 
failed  to  consider  Information  provid- 
ed by  the  refuge  manager,  which 
clearly  established  that  waterfowl  pro- 
duction had  not  been  adversely  im- 
pacted by  the  Increased  recreational 
usage  as  claimed. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  all  Nevadans 
agree  that  the  wildlife  at  the  marshes 
should  be  protected.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  prior  to  the  lawsuit  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, after  listening  to  State  and  local 
concerns,  had  drawn  up  regulations 
that  would  have  protected  the  wildlife 
at  the  marshes  and  still  allowed  some 
recreational  opportunities  for  north- 
em  Nevada  sportsmen. 

The  legislation  Senator  Hecht  and  I 
are  Introducing  today  would  simply 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  could  Issue 


new  regulations  that  would  allow  rea- 
sonable recreation  use  as  well  as  wild- 
life management.  We  feel  that  recre- 
ational boating  and  the  maintenance 
of  wildlife  habitats  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  I  have  high  hopes  that  the 
administration  will  be  supportive  of 
this  approach,  and  that  Congress  will 
permit  the  citizens  of  Nevada  to  once 
again  enjoy  all  the  recreation  poten- 
tial of  this  area.* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stcvens): 
S.  303.  A  bill  to  Include  Alaska  under 
the  road  construction  credit  provisions 
of  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ALASKA  XmBBS  ROADS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  B4r.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
is  intended  to  eliminate  an  unjustified 
exclusion  of  the  State  of  Alaska  that 
prevents  small  timber  businesses  from 
participation  In  a  program  authorized 
by  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976.  The  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  lays  the  foundation  by 
which  our  national  forests  are  man- 
aged and  directs  how  the  UJS.  Forest 
Service  will  relate  to  timber  contrac- 
tors. 

During  the  deliberations  on  the  act. 
Congress  recognized  the  plight  of 
small  businesses  that  contract  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  timber 
from  our  national  forests.  In  1976  the 
smaller  timber  companies  were  faced 
with  competition  with  large  corpora- 
tions with  what  seemed  to  be  unlimit- 
ed financial  resources.  These  larger 
companies  were  better  equipped  to 
comply  with  timber  contracts  that  re- 
quired construction  of  logging  roads 
and  national  forest  roads  which  would 
be  later  turned  over  for  recreation 
uses.  The  construction  of  these  roads 
required  a  large  commitment  of  funds 
even  before  the  first  log  was  hauled  to 
market.  This  up-front  cash  outlay  put 
small  timber  companies  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  bidding  for  timber  con- 
tracts. Many  times  these  small  busi- 
nesses would  have  to  invest  millions  of 
dollars  in  road  construction  cost 
before  receiving  a  return  on  their  in- 
vestment sometimes  3  years  after  the 
roads  were  finished. 

Congress  foresaw  these  problems 
and  provided  small  business  with  the 
opportunity  to  ask  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  construct  the  roads  for 
them.  This  should  not  be  seen  as  some 
sort  of  gift  or  subsidy.  Logging  road 
costs  are  now  deducted  from  the  cost 
of  the  timber  under  existing  timber 
contracts.  So  in  effect  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice pays  for  these  public  use  roads  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  through  the 
reduction  of  timber  appraisal  prices  or 
If  the  Forest  Service  contracts  up 
front  for  the  roads  and  builds  the 
roads  for  these  small  businesses. 
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The  progr  *«!  has  worked  well.  How- 
ever, the  S  tate  of  Alaska  is  the  only 
SUte  in  the  Union  that  is  precluded 
from  parti  :ipation  in  the  program. 
This  is  not  based  on  any  justification, 
committee  record,  or  decisions  by 
either  the  I  [ouse  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  It  was  because  when  the 
conference  committee  met  to  work  out 
the  differences  on  the  National  Forest 
Managemeit  Act,  Alaska  was  singled 
out  becaus^  a  few  members  thought 
roads  were  expensive  in  Alaska.  Allow 
me  to  repeat,  this  exclusion  was  not 
based  on  any  committee  hearing 
record  or  i  decision  on  the  part  of 
either  the  louse  or  Senate,  it  became 
part  of  the  act  during  the  drafting  of 
the  confers  nee  report. 

The  timber  industry  across  the 
Nation  is  suffering  from  one  of  the 
worst  slum|}s  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Prospects  s  re  looking  brighter  with  an 
increase  in  housing  and  building  per- 
mits and  tie  industry  must  be  ready 
to  respond  to  the  increase  in  demand. 
The  condition  of  the  timber  industry 
in  Alaska  L ;  no  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  cour  try.  Therefore  small  timber 
businesses  should  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  ths  program  and  any  other 
company  that  purchases  national 
forest  tim  >er  anywhere  else  in  the 
Nation. 

The  bill  ( hat  I  propose  would  make  a 
simple  tecljnical  change  in  the  Nation- 
al Forest  If  anagement  Act  of  1976  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  and  unjusti- 
fied exclus  on. 

I  ask  ur  animous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  prin  xd  in  the  Record. 

There  bing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was   order  Jd    to    be    printed    in    the 
follows: 
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operators  in  the  country.  The  simi>le 
change  proposed  by  Senator  Mttrkow- 
SKi  would  rectify  this  inequity. 

I  intend  to  work  with  the  Senator  to 
see  that  this  measure  is  considered 
along  with  other  legislation  designed 
to  bring  relief  to  the  timber  Industry 
nationwide.  Again.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  particular  concern  I  have 
for  our  small  timber  operators.  These 
are  the  companies  which  are  the  back- 
bone for  Alaska's  lumber  and  pulp  in- 
dustry. Even  though  Alaksa  was  dis- 
criminated against  in  1976  by  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  provisions  on  road  de- 
ductions in  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act.  these  companies  were 
able  to  survive  because  times  were 
good.  If  we  want  this  industry  to 
remain  healthy  and  assist  in  the  recov- 
ery that  is  being  evidenced  by  rising 
housing  starts  and  other  vital  econom- 
ic indicators,  it  is  the  job  of  the  Con- 
gress to  assist  these  shall  businesses  in 
every  way  possible.  They  must  be  as- 
sured they  they  will  be  dealt  with 
fairly  by  Congress  and  can  withstand 
the  current  hard  times  so  that  their 
operations  will  be  ready  to  contribute 
the  needed  timber  supply  as  the  econ- 
omy recovers. 

I  commend  Senator  Murkowski  for 
his  initiative  on  this  legislation  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
see  that  it  becomes  law. 
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Be  it  enadted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of 
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Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Murkowski  in 
legislation   that   will   re- 
to  Alaska's  small  timber 
by  allowing  them  to  partici- 
program  sponsored  by  the 
Service  allowing  logging 
leductions  from  the  cost  of 
existing  contract.  Sena- 
has  stated  very  well 
of  the  problem, 
small  timber  operators  are 
_  hardships  at  least  as  ex- 
perhaps  more  paralyzing 
of  any  other  section  of  the 
mills  are  closing,  timber 
being  forfeited,  and  umem- 
in  southeast  Alaska  is  rising 
I  can  think  of  no 
for  excluding  Alaska  from 
that  has  provided  great  as- 
the  rest  of  the  small  timber 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  304.  A  bill  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land 
in  trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

LAND  OF  THE  BURNS  PAItrrE  TRIBE 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
will  designate  a  parcel  of  Isuid  in 
Harney  County.  Oreg.,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  25  U.S.C. 
373b.  This  bill  is  very  similar  to  the 
bill  I  introduced  in  the  97th  Congress, 
S.  1468,  and  I  am  submitting  this  bill 
for  the  Senate's  consideration  at  this 
early  point  in  the  98th  Congress  so 
that  we  can  act  quickly  on  this  matter. 
The  Bums  Paiute  Indians  rightfully 
deserve  this  parcel  of  land,  and  in 
light  of  the  devastating  economic  con- 
ditions facing  the  tribe  at  this  time, 
the  Senate  would  be  well  advised  to 
grant  expeditious  treatment  to  this 
legislation.  We  passed  this  bill  in 
August  of  last  year,  but  were  unable  to 
get  the  House-passed  bill  considered  by 
the  full  Senate  prior  to  adjournment. 

This  bill  addresses  a  matter  that 
arose  in  Hamey  County,  Oreg.,  where 
a  Bums  Paiute  Indian  named  Jesse  T. 
James  died  on  January  12,  1978,  with- 
out heirs  or  a  will.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  the  sole  owner  of  160 
acres  of  trust  land  in  Hamey  County, 
land  which  is  classified  as  a  "public 
domain  allotment."  The  proposed  leg- 
islation  is   needed   to   clear   up   this 


matter,  as  well  as  comply  with  Federal 
law. 

The  Bums  Paiute  Tribe  has  occu- 
pied the  southeast  comer  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  for  the  last  8,000  years.  In 
1868,  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  trilje  to  end  hostilities  between  the 
tribe  and  the  growing  influx  of  white 
settlers.  That  treaty,  however,  was 
never  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Instead,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
established  a  reservation  comprising 
approximately  1,778,560  acres  by  Exec- 
utive orders  in  1872,  1875.  and  1876. 
Not  less  than  10  years  later,  the  reser- 
vation was  cancelled  by  Executive 
orders  in  1882,  1883,  and  1889,  and  the 
land  converted  to  the  public  domain. 
The  Paiutes  were  compensated  for  the 
taking  of  this  land  in  1959  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  which 
awarded  each  Indian  40  cents  an  acre 
for  the  loss  of  their  aboriginal  lands. 

In  1887,  Congress  passed  the  Gener- 
al Allotment  Act,  which  intended  to 
assimilate  Indians  into  the  non-Indian 
culture.  Each  "allottee"  was  given  a 
160-acre  allotment  of  reservation  or 
public  domain  land,  with  the  title  to 
the  land  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States.  In  1896  and  1897.  115  allot- 
ments were  created  out  of  the  public 
domain  near  Bums,  Oreg..  for  the  I*ai- 
utes,  totaling  17,541.96  acres.  After  an 
aggressive  policy  of  attempting  to  end 
the  restricted  status  of  these  allot- 
ments, many  of  these  were  sold  to 
non-Indians,  with  less  than  70  allot- 
ments in  the  Bums  area  remaining  in 
Indian  hands,  totaling  approximately 
11,000  acres. 

Federal  law  governs  the  probate  dis- 
position of  allotments.  Congress  en- 
acted 25  U.S.C.  373b  in  1942  to  address 
this  matter.  That  law  states  that  such 
allotments,  "be  held  in  trust  for  such 
needy  Indians  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate,  where  the  value  of  the 
estate  does  not  exceed  $2,000,  and  in 
the  case  of  estates  exceeding  such 
sum,  such  estates  shall  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  such  Indians 
as  the  Congress  may  designate." 

In  the  case  of  the  allotment  covered 
by  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
value  of  the  allotment  exceeds  $9,000. 
Thus,  under  25  U.S.C.  373b,  Congress 
must  designate  what  Indians  shall  re- 
ceive this  property.  During  hearings 
on  this  matter  before  the  Board  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Board  stated, 
"based  on  the  record  before  the  Board, 
and  following  a  full  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual Indians  and  Indian  groups  to 
state  a  claim  to  the  property  at  issue, 
the  Board  has  no  reservation  stating 
that  were  it  within  its  authority  to 
decree,  it  would  allow  the  Indian  Joe 
allotment— Jesse  T.  James  estate— to 
go  to  the  Bums  Paiute  tribe,  rather 
than  reverting  to  the  public  domain  or 
being  conveyed  to  other  Indians." 
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The  present  Bums  Paiute  Reserva- 
tion comprises  770  acres,  and  the  tribe 
hopes  to  use  this  allotment  for  eco- 
nomic development  to  enable  it  to 
become  more  self-sufficient.  By  utiliz- 
ing the  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
the  tribe  hopes  to  increase  its  income, 
reduce  its  dependence  upon  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  provide 
employment  for  tribal  members  and 
residents  of  the  area.  To  that  end,  this 
legislation  would  designate  this  parcel 
of  land  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Bums  Paiute  Tribe.  An  action  which  is 
supported  by  the  record  accumulated 
before  the  Board  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals of  BIA. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues one  other  change  this  pro- 
posed legislation  will  make  on  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  In  cases  similar 
to  the  instant  one.  As  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, current  Federal  law  requires  Con- 
gress to  act  when  the  value  of  the 
property  in  dispute  is  greater  than 
$2,000.  Section  3  of  this  bill  amends 
section  2  of  25  U.S.C.  373b  by  chang- 
ing the  threshold  amount  that  triggers 
congressional  action  from  the  current 
$2,000  to  a  more  reasonable  amount  of 
$50,000.  The  original  amount,  estab- 
lished in  1942,  is  far  too  low,  and  it  im- 
poses an  obligation  on  Congress  which 
is  both  burdensome  and  unnecessary. 
Instituting  a  higher  threshold  amount 
will  serve  the  Intent  of  the  original  act 
and  will  conform  to  the  interests  of 
both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  capable  of 
making  the  determination  of  need 
when  the  value  of  a  public  allotment 
to  be  probated  is  less  than  $50,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  address  my  colleagues 
on  this  needed  piece  of  legislation.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  upon  this  meas- 
ure as  it  did  last  year,  so  that  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indians  can  begin  farm- 
ing this  land  and,  in  doing  so,  extricate 
themselves  from  their  desperate  eco- 
nomic situation.* 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  a  mortgage 
and  loan  interest  reduction  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HOME  BUYERS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  legislation  to  aid 
first-time  home  buyers  in  acquiring  a 
home  that  they  can  afford. 

The  Home  Buyers'  Assistance  Act 
seeks  to  reduce  the  cost  of  high  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  by  deferring  part  of 
the  cost  to  later  years  as  the  home- 
owner's income  increases,  or  upon 
resale  or  refinancing  of  the  home. 

The  vehicle  I  have  chosen  to  do  this 
Is  a  HUD  section  203  below-market  In- 
terest rate  program.  Section  203  Is  the 
basic    FHA-insured    conventional    30- 


year  mortgage.  It  has  proven  over  the 
years  to  be  a  workable  program  for  fi- 
nancing home  purchases  for  many 
Americans.  But  even  this  program.  In 
today's  high  mortgage  interest  rate 
environment,  carries  a  12-percent  In- 
terest rate.  Such  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est Is  simply  Intolerable  for  the  vast 
majority  of  home  buyers.  So  I  have 
structured  a  mortgage  interest  reduc- 
tion program  to  reduce  that  Interest 
rate  to  a  more  affordable  level. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  interest  rate 
to  be  "bought  down"  by  HUD  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  as  low  as  7  percent,  de- 
pending on  the  home  buyer's  income 
and  ability  to  pay.  The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  have  the  discretion  to  deter- 
mine how  deep  the  Interest  reduction 
should  be  within  certain  parameters 
spelled  out  In  the  bill. 

First  of  all.  the  maximum  annual 
household  Income  would  be  limited  to 
$30,000.  That  Income  limit  could  be  In- 
creased to  $37,000  where  the  HUD 
Secretary  determines  that  a  high  cost 
market  exists. 

The  interest  rate  reduction  pay- 
ments would  accumulate  as  a  second 
lien  against  the  property  for  up  to  12 
years  or  upon  resale  or  refinancing  of 
the  property,  whichever  occurred  first. 
The  home  buyer  would  repay  this 
second  lien  In  gradually  increasing 
payments  which  would  Increase  by  at 
least  5  percent  each  year.  The  home 
buyer's  payment  would  be  adjusted  an- 
nually based  on  the  home  buyer's 
Income  and  ability  to  pay.  The  month- 
ly principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage  In- 
surance would,  at  all  times,  have  to 
equal  at  least  25  percent  of  the  home 
buyer's  monthly  Income.  So  this  bill  Is 
a  self-financing  one  where  the  home 
buyer  ultimately  repays  the  Interest 
reduction  payments  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  ultimate  cost  to  the 
Government  of  this  home  financing 
proposal  is  zero. 

Both  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  (FNMA)  and  the  Mortgage 
Corporation  (Freddie  Mac)  are  author- 
ized to  purchase  these  section  203 
BMIR  mortgages  from  the  Govem- 
ment  National  Mortgage  Association 
(GNMA).  The  bill  requires  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  HUD 
Secretary  on  the  number  of  house- 
holds assisted,  their  income  ranges,  ac- 
ceptability of  the  mortgages  by  the 
secondary  market,  and  the  general 
impact  of  the  program  on  the  housing 
market. 

In  order  to  insure  sufficient  equity 
in  the  home,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
minimum  downpayment  of  5  percent 
which  may  be  increased  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

The  initial  capitalization  for  this 
program  is  the  bill's  $5  billion  authori- 
zation over  the  next  5  years.  This  is  an 
amount  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee  unanimously  approved  last 


May  as  a  reasonable  program  level  for 
a  modest  housing  stimulus.  It  was  con- 
tained In  the  Emergency  Mortgage  In- 
terest Reduction  Payments  Act  of 
1982  crafted  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Lugar.  And  I  would  note 
that  the  fiscal  year  1982  revised 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
passed  by  the  Congress  anticipated  a 
$3  billion  program  of  this  nature. 

So  the  Congress  is  on  record  as 
having  recognized  the  severe  housing 
crisis  In  which  this  Nation  finds  itself 
and  having  budgeted  a  sum  to  address 
this  problem. 

While  Interest  rates  are  not  as  high 
as  they  were  last  summer,  neverthe- 
less they  remain  well  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  American  home 
buyer.  And  should  mortgage  interest 
rates  again  go  up  to  those  historically 
high  levels,  we  need  to  have  In  place  a 
relief  mechanism  such  as  the  bill  I  am 
proposing  here  today.  Too  often  Con- 
gress responds  to  a  problem  when  It 
has  reached  its  most  serious  level, 
rather  than  anticipating  the  worst  and 
putting  a  safety  valve  In  place  before- 
hand. 

In  stmcturlng  this  blU,  I  have  tried 
to  avoid  setting  up  new  mechanisms  or 
Government  machinery  and  I  have 
left  as  much  discretion  as  possible 
with  the  HUD  Secretary  and  the  FHA 
underwriters  In  administering  this  pro- 
gram. 

People  know  what  the  203  program 
Is.  Buyers,  sellers,  builders,  realtors, 
and  mortgage  finance  institutions  are 
familiar  with  what  is  commonly  called 
the  FHA  program.  So  I  have  chosen  to 
build  on  this  tried  and  proven  program 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  hous- 
ing so  many  Americans  over  the  years. 
The  bill  does  not  specify  the  housing 
type  which  may  be  purchased,  leaving 
that  choice  to  the  home  buyer.  The 
section  203  program  is  available  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  both  new  and 
existing  homes,  in  condominium  form 
or  fee  simple.  It  is  also  available  for 
tovmhouses,  owner  apartments,  and 
mobile  homes. 

So  a  broad  range  of  housing  types 
and  ownership  forms  are  possible 
under  my  bill.  It  provides  for  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  marketplace  by  the 
consumer. 

The  American  dream  of  a  home  of 
one's  own  has  become  more  and  more 
elusive  for  those  who  do  not  already 
own  one. 

The  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, in  its  publication  "Homeowner- 
ship:  The  American  Dream  Adrift,"  re- 
ports that  of  all  the  1981  home  buyers, 
13.5  percent  were  first-time  purchas- 
ers, compared  to  36  percent  first- 
timers  in  1977.  The  median  purchase 
price  paid  by  those  first-time  home 
buyers  was  $58,900.  And  more  and 
more  of  them  were  buying  condomin- 
iums—25.6    percent    of    all    first-time 
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relief  from  the  burden 
Interest  rates  for  not 
htome  buyer,  but  for  others  in 
chain  Including  existing 
new  homebuilders.  real- 
mortgage    finance   institu- 
are  extraordinary  times 
hl)using  sector  of  our  Nation 
extraordinary  measures. 

Buyers   Assistance    Act 
such     extraordiiuo-y     help 
ing.  workable  mortgage  pro- 
ihodest  Initial  outlays.  I  must 
again,  however,  that  all  of 
Federal  outlays  are  recap- 
time  or  upon  resale  or  refl- 
is  a  minimal  price  to  pay  to 
door  of  the  American  home 
families. 


IL 


I  urge  speedy  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  appear  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  305 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followinr 

"(qXl)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  Income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  unit  In  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
through  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  to  make  and  to  contract  to 
make  interest  reduction  payments  on  behalf 
of  such  families.  Such  assistance  shall  be  ac- 
complished through  payments  to  mortga- 
gees and  lenders  or  their  transferees  hold- 
ing mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. 

•■(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Interest  reduction 
payments  under  this  subsection,  the  first 
mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  property, 
manufactured  home,  or  shares  in  a  coopera- 
tive must  be  insured  under  paragraph  (6). 

■•(3)  Interest  reduction  payments  under 
this  subsection  may  be  made  over  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  twelve  years  with  respect  to 
any  mortgage  or  loan. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  all  interest  reduction 
payments  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
constitute  a  second  lien  on  the  property  or 
shares  with  respect  to  which  the  payments 
are  made  and  shall  be  repayable— 

"(A)  when  the  property  is  sold: 

"(B)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower; 

"(C)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the 
property  specified  In  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary: or 

"(D)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first 
mortgage  or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares. 

"(5)  The  amount  of  the  Interest  reduction 
payments  with  respect  to  any  mortgage  or 
loan  shall  be  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  inter- 
est, mortgage  insurance  premiums,  and  serv- 
icing costs  which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower 
is  obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal. Interest,  mortgage  insurance  premiums, 
and  servicing  costs  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  centum  per  annum:  and 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  inter- 
est, mortgage  insurance  premiums,  and  serv- 
icing costs  which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower 
is  obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  25  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's 
or  borrower's  family  income: 


with  annual  adjustments  to  reflect  increases 
in  family  Income  and  as  required  by  para^ 
graph  (6KC). 

"(6)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  mortgage  or  loan  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
except  as  otherwise  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion, and  shall— 

"(A)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower whose  total  family  income  did  not 
exceed  $30,000  during  the  year  preceding 
the  application  for  the  mortgage  or  loan 
and  who  intends  to  occupy  the  property  as  a 
principal  residence,  except  that  the  limita- 
tion contained  in  this  paragraph  may  be  in- 
creased to  not  to  exceed  $37,000  where  nec- 
essary for  families  to  qualify  for  increased 
principal  amounts  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subsection  (b): 

"(B)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower who  has  not  previously  owned  a  prin- 
cipal residence,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  who  shall  have  paid  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  on  account  of  the  property,  at 
least  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quisition or  such  higher  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  assure  that  the  total 
first  and  second  lien  balances  are  covered  by 
the  mortgagor's  borrower's  equity; 

"(C)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years, 
but  provide  that  the  mortgage  or  loan  pay- 
ment shall  be  increased  by  5  per  centum 
each  year  until  the  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ment is  eliminated,  except  for  any  year  fol- 
lowing a  year  In  which  the  mortgagor's 
family  income  has  decreased: 

"(D)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclo- 
sures of  the  scheduled  increases  in  the 
monthly  payment  and  of  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (4): 

•(E)  be  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or 
lender  who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service 
the  mortgage  or  loan  properly; 

"(F)  have  a  sales  price  not  to  exceed  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property: 

"(G)  In  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980;  and 

"(H)  bear  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(7)  Any  mortgage  or  loan  insured  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

"(8)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,000.  Any 
sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
for  commitment  until  October  1, 1988.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  October  1  of  each  year 
commitments  made  under  the  program  au- 
thorized by  section  203(q)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Such  report  shall  include  In- 
formation on  the  number  of  families  assist- 
ed and  their  incomes  and  on  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  mortgages  and  loans  assisted  under 
that  section  in  the  secondary  market. 
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By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for   himself. 
Mr.    Levin,    and    Mr.    Metz- 

ENBAUM): 

S.  307.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continu- 
ation of  health  insurance  for  workers 
who  lose  such  insurance  by  reason  of 
unemployment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 
ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Levin  and  Metz- 
ENBAUM  similar  to  S.  3063,  which  I  in- 
troduced during  the  97th  Congress,  de- 
signed to  make  available  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  unemployed  per- 
sons. 

As  we  continue  to  deal  with  the 
many  problems  created  by  the  longest 
recession  since  World  War  II,  none  is 
more  pressing  than  the  tragedy  of 
middle  class  Americans  being  forced 
into  destitution  as  a  result  of  requiring 
medical  attention  during  periods  with- 
out  health   insurance   coverage.   For 


millions  of  Americans  who  tse  imem- 
ployed  for  the  first  time  due  to  the 
poor  performance  of  the  economy,  a 
brief  stay  at  a  hospital  or  even  a  minor 
medical  emergency  can  mean  financial 
disaster.  No  longer  are  most  of  these 
unemployed  persons  protected  against 
the  potentially  devastating  effect  of 
astronomical  doctor  and  other  medical 
care  bills. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the 
nonelderly  population  in  our  country 
is  at  least  partially  protected  against 
the  possible  financially  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  ill  health.  As  we  all  know, 
all  but  the  most  wealthy  members  of 
our  society  would  soon  be  reduced  to 
poverty  if  they  were  forced  to  totally 
finance  adequate  health  care  for 
themselves  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. To  protect  themselves  against 
such  a  possibility,  most  individuals  are 
insured  against  such  financial  disaster 
by  either  earning— as  a  benefit  of  em- 
ployment—or by  directly  purchasing 
health  insurance  protection.  The  vast 


majority  of  individuals  who  are  pro- 
tected under  a  health  insurance  plan 
become  eligible  for  such  protection 
through  their  place  of  employment. 
Therefore,  when  the  economy  is  in  a 
slump,  which  is  now  the  case,  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  lose  their  jobs,  they 
also  often  lose  health  insurance  pro- 
tection, for  themselves  and  for  their 
families. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  recent  hearing  on 
health  insurance  and  the  imemployed 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin,  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  estimated  that  of  the 
12  million  individuals  who  are  official- 
ly recorded  as  unemployed,  about  5.3 
mUlion  had  already  lost  coverage 
under  their  employment  related 
health  insurance,  and  that  more  will 
continue  to  loss  coverage  as  the  dura- 
tion of  their  unemployment  continues 
and  their  extended  benefits  expire.  Dr. 
Rivlin  estimated  that  if  we  were  to  in- 
clude dependents  in  that  figure,  that 
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of  Michigan,  and  in 
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UHOfiLOTMEirT— THE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Presii  lent,  we  all  know  that  the 
unemploym  snt  rate  reached  record 
levels  in  Dtcember  and  stood  at  10.8 
percent,  thf  highest  percentage  of  un 
employed  pfersons  in  over  40  years. 
What  is  often  not  considered  when 
the  unemployment  rate  is 
;o  which  the  burden  of  un- 
falls    disproportionately 
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The  blue  collar  unemployment  rate 
is  significantly  higher  than  the  overall 
rate.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
black  workers  is  twice  as  high  as  for 
white  workers,  and  substantial  nimi- 
bers  of  white  teenagers  and  twice  as 
many  black  teenagers  are  looking  for 
work.  ,^    ^ 

In  addition,  unemployment  affects 
desser  skilled  and  lower  income  indi- 
viduals at  a  greater  rate  than  the  gen- 
eral population.  All  of  this  is  impor- 
tant when  considering  that  many  of 
these  unemployed  workers  also  lose 
their  health  insurance  along  with 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  another  critical  un- 
employment statistic  that  must  be  con- 
sidered is  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment. For  the  longer  a  worker  remains 
unemployed,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
the  worker  will  lose  his  or  her  health 
insurance. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  one-third 
of  those  unemployed  in  December 
1982  were  jobless  for  15  weeks  or 
more.  This  is  important  because  some 
workers'  health  insurance  coverage  is 
terminated  Immediately  with  employ- 
ment, while  for  others  it  is  extended 
for  30  days.  However,  a  significant 
number  of  workers— perhaps  as  many 
as  two-thirds  of  all  employees— lose 
their  insurance  1  month  after  termina- 
tion. Therefore  the  duration  of  unem- 
ployment is  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  individuals  "at  risk"  and 
without  protection. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  figures  I  have 
cited  exclude  the  so-called  discouraged 
workers.  As  we  know,  discouraged 
workers  are  individuals  who  report 
that  they  want  to  work  but  because 
they  are  not  actively  looking  for  em- 
ployment they  are  excluded  from  our 
unemplojmient  statistics.  However, 
these  individuals  are  in  need  of  health 
insurance  protection  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  all  unemployed  persons. 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  to  the  12 
million  Americans  who  are  unem- 
ployed according  to  the  official  unern- 
ployment  rate  we  must  add  an  addi- 
tional 1.8  million  discouraged  workers. 
As  the  number  of  jobless  continues  to 
climb,  the  number  of  individuals  who. 
out  of  sheer  frustration,  stop  looking 
for  work  also  climbs.  These  millions  of 
additional  unemployed  workers  also 
need  protection  against  the  potential- 
ly devastating  consequences  of  unex- 
pected medical  bills. 

Mr.  President,  while  unemployment 
Is  at  the  highest  level  In  over  four  dec- 
ades, all  of  the  economic  forecasts  I 
have  seen  predict  the  continuation  of 
record  levels  of  imemployment  well 
into  the  next  year.  Unfortunately,  In 
all  likelihood  significant  numbers  of 
unemployed  workers  will  be  needing 
essential  health  care  over  the  next  few 
years,  without  the  means  to  secure 
that  care.  The  proposal  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  will  permanently  solve  this 
problem     for     unemployed     workers 


during  both  good  and  bad  economic 
times. 

HEALTH  INSURAMCE  AKD  UKEMFLOYMEirr 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  about  90  percent  of  Indi- 
viduals gain  access  to  health  Insurance 
coverage  through  their  place  of  em- 
ployment. By  being  part  of  a  group  of 
employees  and  by  integrating  the  pay- 
ment of  insurance  premiums  with  an 
overall  package  of  employment  bene- 
fits, most  workers  are  able  to  afford 
health  Insurance  protection.  This  situ- 
ation ceases  to  exist  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  employment.  In  a  sense,  S.  307 
continues  the  integration  of  active 
earnings  and  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion during  times  of  Inactivity.  By  set- 
ting aside  a  slightly  higher  amount  of 
Insurance  premiums— in  dollars  or 
earned  benefits— during  active  employ- 
ment, workers  are  able  to  secure  pro- 
tection during  periods  of  inactivity. 

In  addition  to  losing  health  Insur- 
ance protection  during  job  layoff  or 
termination,  studies  have  Indicated 
that  waiting  periods  at  the  onset  of 
employment  also  result  In  significant 
periods  of  nonprotectlon.  What  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "entry  lag"  is 
the  result  of  waiting  periods  where 
new  employees  are  ineligible  for 
health  Insurance  coverage  for  varying 
periods  of  time.  One  study  found  wait- 
ing periods  of  3  months  or  longer  for 
one-quarter  of  all  new  workers.  In  an- 
other study,  waiting  periods  ranged 
from  4,  to  as  much  as  28  weeks  de- 
pending on  the  Industry  and  the 
region.  S.  307  would  deal  with  this 
problem  in  part  by  providing  coverage 
for  2  months  for  unemployed  workers 
who  return  to  and  are  Ineligible  for 
work-related  health  insurance  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  true  that  there  is 
a  need  to  learn  more  about  the  Impact 
of  unemployment  on  health  Insurance 
protection.  The  hearings  held  last 
week  in  the  House  provided  us  with  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information.  It  Is 
hope  S.  307  will  serve  as  the  occasion 
for  further  Inquiry  Into  this  matter 
and  that  additional  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  subject  here  in  the 
Senate.  We  need  to  know  more  about 
the  number  of  unemployed  individuals 
who  lack  access  to  affordable  cover- 
age. We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
utilization  rate  and  health  care  needs 
of  our  unemployed  citizens.  I  believe 
the  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
will  assist  us  in  learning  more  about 
the  health  care  needs  of  unemployed 
persons  while  simultaneously  provid- 
ing protection  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

PROVISIONS  OP  S.  307 

Mr.  President,  under  the  proposal  I 
am  introducing  today  most  Individuals 
who  lost  health  Insurance  coverage  as 
a  result  of  being  involuntarily  severed 
from  the  work  force  without  cause 
would  be  covered  for  up  to  a  year  and 


one  half  following  job  termination. 
Orily  Individuals  who  are  not  eligible 
for  other  work  related  or  federally 
funded  Insurance  coverage  would  be 
protected  under  the  new  policies  made 
available  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

S.  307  has  two  major  parts.  The  first 
part,  and  long-term  solution.  Is  aimed 
at  active  workers  who  might  lose  their 
jobs  In  the  future.  The  second  part,  a 
temporary  and  emergency  program,  is 
aimed  at  unemployed  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  within  the  12 
months  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bUl. 

The  long-term  proposal  Is  Imple- 
mented by  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  alter  the  conditions 
under  which  an  employer  could  deduct 
the  cost  of  health  insurance  premi- 
ums. The  conditions  for  an  employer 
to  continue  to  utilize  the  deduction 
would  be  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  health  insurance  coverage  for 
at  least  6  months  following  an  employ- 
ee's Involuntary  severance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  requires  the  em- 
ployer to  have  been  participating  In  a 
State  insurance  pool  which  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  year  of  health  In- 
surance protection.  Thus,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  minimum  of  18 
months  of  affordable  health  insurance 
coverage  for  workers. 

Both  means  for  providing  coverage 
would  be  subject  to  a  specified  mini- 
mum protection.  In  no  instance  could 
an  unemployed  person  be  required  to 
pay  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
health  insurance  premium.  All  benefit 
packages  would  provide  benefits  com- 
parable to  those  offered  under  medi- 
care Including  comprehensive  medical 
and  hospital  protection.  The  proposal 
requires  the  options  of  annual  deducti- 
bles of  no  more  than  $500.  Each  Insur- 
ance policy  would  provide  coverage  for 
the  unemployed  worker  and  his  or  her 
family.  In  addition  to  the  6-month 
continuation  of  the  workers  current 
health  insurance  protection,  coverage 
in  a  State  reinsurance  pool  would  be 
available  for  up  to  12  months  or  for  60 
days  after  the  unemployed  Individual 
becomes  gainfully  employed.  An  em- 
ployed worker  would  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  program  only  if  the  In- 
dividual was  not  eligible  for  other 
health  insurance  protection.  Other 
such  policies  would  Include  spousal  or 
parental  Insurance  protection  as  well 
as  Federal  health  Insurance  programs 
such  as  medicare  and  medicaid. 

The  legislation  encourages  and  an- 
ticipates that  States  will  establish 
State  insurance  pools  which  would  be 
regulated  by  the  States  and  not  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  are  provi- 
sions for  the  establishment  of  pools  in 
each  State  if  State  governments 
choose  not  to  endorse  this  approach. 
In  addition.  State  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments would  have  the  option  of 
participating  In  the  Insurance  pools. 


In  order  to  provide  additional  fi- 
nancing of  State  reinsurance  pools 
during  periods  of  sustained  high  un- 
employment. S.  307  provides  for  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  reinsurance  pools 
when  the  nationsil  unemployment  rate 
exceeds  7.5  percent  and  the  Individuals 
State's  unemployment  rate  is  equal  to 
110  percent  of  the  national  rate  for 
the  previous  6  months.  This  provision 
provides  needed  funds  to  States  expe- 
riencing sustained  high  levels  of  un- 
employment. 

The  emergency  program  would  be 
for  individuals  who  are  not  eligible  for 
a  full  year  of  severance  protection 
under  the  permanent  program  and 
who  were  involuntarily  severed  from 
the  work  force  within  the  12  months 
prior  to  enactment.  All  individuals  eli- 
gible for  participation  In  this  program 
would  receive  benefits  equal  to  the 
Federal  minimum  benefits  and  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  limitation  of  20 
percent  of  the  Insurance  premium. 

The  emergency  program  would  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  who 
would  establish  an  expedited  enroll- 
ment procedure  for  all  eligible  individ- 
uals. Initially  this  emergency  program 
would  be  administered  In  a  fashion 
similar  to  the  medicare  program— sub- 
ject to  different  premiums  and  deduc- 
tibles. As  soon  as  an  Insurance  pool  is 
established  within  the  unemployed 
person's  State,  the  administration  for 
the  emergency  program  would  be 
shifted  to  the  State  pool.  As  men- 
tioned, the  unemployed  worker  would 
pay  20  percent  of  the  insurance  premi- 
^xm  and  once  the  individual  Is  switched 
to  the  State  pool— unlike  the  long- 
term  program— the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  contribute  the  remaining 
80  percent. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  emergency 
program,  which  Is  temporary  and  will 
be  phased  out  as  soon  as  the  long-term 
program  Is  In  place,  all  eligible  Individ- 
uals will  be  protected  for  a  full  year 
even  if  they  have  been  unemployed  for 
up  to  1  year.  Neither  the  long-term  or 
emergency  portions  of  this  proposal 
would  affect  current  contractual 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  S. 
307  will  focus  attention  on  the  serious 
problem  of  the  loss  of  health  Insur- 
ance coverage  due  to  unemployment. 
In  1975,  during  an  earlier  recessionary 
period.  Congress  looked  at  this  prob- 
lem although  no  legislation  was  en- 
acted. I  believe  part  of  the  difficulty 
encountered  during  this  period  related 
to  the  proposals  under  consideration 
at  that  time,  many  of  which  estab- 
lished vast  new  Federal  programs.  S. 
307  utilizes  the  existing  private  sector 
mechanisms  for  dealing  with  this  criti- 
cal problem.  Since  the  long-term  pro- 
gram Is  financed  by  active  employers 
and  employees  for  a  limited  popula- 
tion and  spread  over  a  large  number  of 
companies  and  workers,  I  believe  the 


cost  of  active  participants  In  the  work 
force  will  be  limited  and  manageable. 

As  our  unemployment  rate  continues 
at  unprecedented  levels,  and  people 
stay  unemployed  for  longer  periods  of 
time,  we  are  learning  that  jobless 
workers  and  their  families  have  special 
health  care  needs.  They  suffer  more 
emotional  and  physicsd  illness  and 
more  malnutrition  than  people  who 
are  working.  Because  these  people  are 
unemployed,  they  are  often  too  wor- 
ried about  mere  survival  to  meet  criti- 
cal health  needs.  They  should  not 
have  to  be  in  this  situation.  I  think  we 
are  obligated  to  help  them  through 
these  tough  times  by  assuring  them 
that  adequate  health  care  will  be 
there  when  they  need  it.  S.  307  pro- 
vides that  assurance. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  307  be  printed 
In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  307 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sectiok  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Insurance  for  Unemployed  Workers 
Act  of  1983". 

DEFINITIOIfS 

Sec.  2.  (aXl)  The  term  "employer"  means, 
for  any  calendar  year,  any  person  who  em- 
ploys at  least  one  full-time  employee  during 
any  week  in  such  calendar  year.  Such  term 
does  not  include— 

(A)  a  self-employed  individual: 

(B)  the  United  States  or  any  instrumen- 
tality thereof:  or 

(C)  any  State  or  local  government  or  in- 
strumentality thereof. 

(2)  Any  State  or  local  government  or  in- 
stnmientality  thereof  may  at  its  option  par- 
ticipate in  the  reinsurance  pools  esUbltshed 
under  this  Act  on  the  same  basis  as  an  em- 
ployer, and  shall  be  considered  to  Jae  an  em- 
ployer for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "full-time  employee"  means 
an  individual  who  is  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer for  at  least  25  hours  in  a  week. 

(c)  The  term  "unemployment"  or  "unem- 
ployed" means,  with  respect  to  an  individ- 
ual, that  such  individual— 

(1)  is  not  a  full-time  employee  of  any  em- 
ployer or  other  entity,  or  has  been  such  a 
full-time  employee  for  less  than  60  consecu- 
tive days  and  is  not  eligible  to  participate  In 
a  group  health  plan  of  such  employer  or 
entity: 

(2)  was  a  full-time  employee  of  an  employ- 
er within  the  preceding  12-month  period 
and  was  a  participant  in  a  group  health  plan 
of  such  employer  at  the  time  such  individ- 
ual's full-time  employment  by  such  employ- 
er ceased  (as  described  in  paragraph  (3)): 

(3)  was  involuntarily  termmated  or  laid 
off  as  an  employee  of  such  employer  (other 
than  for  cause),  and  as  a  result  of  such  ter- 
mination or  layoff  is  no  longer  eUgible  to 
participate  in  the  group  health  plan  at  the 
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•group  health  plan"  means 
contributed  to  by,  an  em- 
medical  care  (as  defined  in 
.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
employees  or  the  families  of 
directly  or  through  Insur- 
..ient,  or  otherwise, 
group  health  plan  provider" 
company,  hospital  and 
corporation,  health  mainte- 
self-insured  employer, 
trust,    labor    organization, 
or^uiization  trust,  or  any  other 
p  -ovides  or  makes  payment  for 
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STATE  POOLS 

\  qualified  State  reinsurance 
ent  ty  established  under  State  law 
purpose  of  offering  three  or  more 
health  plan  options  In  accord- 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  quall- 
unemplojred  Individuals  previously  em- 
SUte. 

State  law  establishing  a  qtiali- 
r^nsurance  pool  must  provide 
health  plan  providers  con- 
in  the  State  shall  partici- 


pate in  the  pool  (except  to  the  extent  that 
participation  is  waived  under  section  5  or  is 
not  required  for  purposes  of  deductibility  of 
premiums  under  section  162(l)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  reason  of 
section  6(b)(2)  of  thU  Act),  and  that  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  pool  and  the  quail- 
fled  pool  health  plans  offered  by  the  pool, 
to  the  extent  such  expenses  exceed  the 
amount  of  premium  payments  collected 
from  unemployed  Individuals  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  paymenU  under  section 
7(a)  or  section  8(e)(2),  shall  be  borne  by 
each  group  health  plan  provider  participat- 
ing In  the  pool  In  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such  expenses 
as  the  amount  of  premiums  collected  by 
such  provider  (other  than  premiums  collect- 
ed on  plans  which  qualify  for  a  waiver 
under  section  5  or  on  plans  which  are 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  section 
162(l)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  by  reason  of  section  6(bH2)  of  this  Act) 
with  respect  to  employees  employed  In  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  premi- 
ums collected  by  all  group  health  plans 
(other  than  premiums  collected  on  plans 
which  qualify  for  a  waiver  under  section  5 
or  on  plans  which  are  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  section  162(l)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 6(b)(2)  of  this  Act)  doing  business  in 
such  SUte  with  respect  to  employees  em- 
ployed in  such  SUte. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  self-insured  employer 
or  other  type  of  group  health  plan  which 
does  not  entail  the  collection  of  premiums, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  pool  shall  ap- 
portion expenses  based  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  the  premiums  which  would 
be  collected  If  such  plan  were  not  self- 
funded. 

(3)  Any  amounts  collected  as  premiums  In 
excess  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  pool 
shall  be  malnUlned  by  the  pool,  and  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  In  determining  future 
premium  amounts. 

(c)(1)  Each  qualified  SUte  reinsurance 
pool  shall  offer  three  or  more  qualified  pool 
health  plan  options  to  any  qualified  unem- 
ployed Individual  in  such  SUte,  or  to  such 
individual  and  his  family  members  if  he  so 
chooses,  at  a  premium  amount,  to  be  paid 
on  a  monthly  basis,  of  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  equal  to  125  percent  of 
the  average  premium  rate  In  such  SUte  for 
group  health  plans  for  groups  of  less  than 
25  employees  for  benefits  actuarially  equiva- 
lent to  the  beneflU  provided  under  the 
qualified  pool  health  plan. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  un- 
employed individual  shall  be  considered  to 
be  unemployed  in  the  SUte  In  which  he  was 
previously  employed  at  the  time  of  his  ter- 
mination or  layoff  which  qualified  him  for 
eligibility  under  this  Act  under  section 
2(cM2). 

(3)  Subject  to  the  maximum  premium 
amount  esUblished  under  paragraph  (1). 
premium  rates  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
expected  claims,  administrative  expenses, 
and  differences  in  costs  of  medical  care  in 
various  geographic  areas. 

(d)(1)  A  qualified  State  reinsurance  pool 
shall  be  established  as  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, and  shall  be  governed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors of  not  more  than  nine  members. 
Members  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  by 
the  group  health  plans  participating  In  the 
pool,  with  votes  weighted  In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  assessments  of  pool  expenses 
are  made  under  subsection  (b)(1). 

(2)  The  board  of  directors  of  each  pool 
shall    establish     an    actuarial    committee 


which  shall  esUbllsh  and  periodically 
review  the  premium  rates.  Such  rates  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  SUte  Insur- 
ance commissioner  or  similar  official  desig- 
nated under  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  SUte  Insurance  commissioner  or 
other  official  having  jurisdiction  over  group 
health  plans  In  such  State  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  esUbllshlng  and  overseeing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  pool.  Oversight  responsibilities 
shall  include  approval  of  qualified  health 
plans  and  premiums  and  review  of  Informa- 
tion Issued  by  the  pool. 

(eKl)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  pool 
shall  esUbllsh  procedures  for  advertising 
the  availability  of  qualified  pool  health 
plans  and  for  enrolling  unemployed  Individ- 
uals seeking  coverage  under  such  plans, 
managing  such  plans,  and  paying  claims 
under  such  plans. 

(2KA)  Coverage  under  qualified  pool 
health  plans  shall  be  marketed  under  the 
name  of  the  pool,  and  may  be  marketed  di- 
rectly by  the  pool  or  on  behalf  of  the  pool 
by  the  group  health  plan  providers  partici- 
pating in  the  pool. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  pool  coverage  marketed 
by  participating  providers- 
CD  the  pool  shall  pay  a  reasonable  expense 
allowance  to  such  provider: 

(ii)  policies  or  contracU  Issued  for  cover- 
age under  a  pool  plan  shall  clearly  Indicate 
that  coverage  is  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
pool: 

(lil)  full  disclosure  shall  be  made  to  the 
unemployed  Individual  with  respect  to  cov- 
erage under  the  pool  plan:  and 

(Iv)  advertising  and  sale  of  pool  plans 
shall  be  subject  to  rules  esUblished  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  preclude  "bait  and 
switch"  tactics  or  similar  misuse  of  pool 
plans  by  providers,  and  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  board  of  directors  deems  t*- 
proprlate. 

(3)  The  board  of  directors  shall  notify  the 
SUte  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Identity  of  the 
group  health  plan  providers  participating  in 
the  pool. 

(f)  No  more  than  one  qualified  pool  may 
operate  In  any  SUte.  but  SUtes  may  by 
mutual  agreement  esUblish  regional  pools 
for  coverage  in  more  than  one  SUte  by  a 
single  pool.  Any  such  regional  pool  shall  be 
subject  to  the  SUte  laws  of  the  SUtes  In 
which  It  operates. 

(g)  The  SecreUry  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  certify  whether  a  State  pool 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  qualified  State 
reinsurance  pool,  and  may  decertify  such  a 
pool  at  such  time  as  he  determines  that  the 
pool  fails  to  meet  such  requirements. 

QUALinED  PRIVATE  POOLS:  FEDERAL  POOLS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  State 
which  does  not  esUbllsh  a  qualified  SUte 
reinsurance  pool  within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  SUte  In  which  the  SUte  pool  has 
been  decertified,  those  group  health  plan 
providers  which  conduct  business  In  such 
SUte  and  would  be  required  to  participate 
In  a  qualified  SUte  reinsurance  pool  In  such 
SUte  If  such  a  pool  was  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3,  may  petition  the 
SecreUry  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
permit  such  providers  to  voluntarily  orga- 
nize and  operate  a  qualified  private  reinsur- 
ance pool  In  such  SUte.  Any  such  private 
pool  must  meet  all  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3.  except  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
SUte  Insurance  commissioner  shall  be  car- 


ried out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  certify  whether  a  private  pool 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  qualified  pri- 
vate reinsurance  pool,  and  may  decertify 
such  a  pool  at  such  time  as  he  determines 
that  the  pool  falls  to  meet  such  require- 
ments. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  SUte  In  which  no 
qualified  State  reinsurance  pool  has  been 
established  within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  no  qualified 
private  reinsurance  pool  has  been  esUb- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  within  270  days 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  or  in  which  no 
qualified  pool  exists  by  reason  of  the  decer- 
tification of  a  qualified  State  or  private 
pool,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  a  Federal  pool  for 
such  State.  Such  pool  shall  meet  the  same 
requirements  as  a  qualified  private  pool 
under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  qualified  SUte 
reinsurance  pool  is  certified  or  recertified, 
any  private  reinsurance  pool  or  Federal  re- 
Insurance  pool  operating  In  such  SUte  shall 
cease  to  be  a  qualified  reinsurance  pool. 

WAIVER  OF  PARTICIPATIOM  IM  POOLS 

Sec.  5.  Any  group  health  plan  provider 
who,  on  and  after  October  1,  1982,  provides 
extended  coverage  under  a  group  health 
plan  for  employees  covered  by  the  plan 
after  involuntary  termination  or  layoff, 
which  extended  coverage  equals  or  surpass- 
es the  minimum  extended  coverage  required 
to  be  provided  by  a  qualified  pool  health 
plan  (as  determined  and  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
based  upon  duration  of  coverage  and  actuar- 
ial equivalence  of  benefits),  shall  not  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  this  Act  to  participate  in 
or  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  a  qualified 
reinsurance  pool  with  respect  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  premiums  collected  by  such  pro- 
vider with  respect  to  such  plan,  for  so  long 
as  such  plan  continues  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

DEDUCTION  FOR  EMPLO'yER  COKTRIBTmOlfS  TO 
GROUP  HEALTH  PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  162(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  group 
health  plans)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■(3)  Participation  in  Qualified  Reinsur- 
ance Pool.— The  expenses  paid  or  Incurred 
by  an  employer  for  a  group  health  plan 
shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
this  section  unless— 

"(A)  the  provider  of  such  group  health 
plan  (as  defined  In  section  2(e)  of  the 
Health  Insurance  for  Unemployed  Workers 
Act  of  1983)  participates  in  and  contributes 
to  the  expenses  of  qualified  reinsurance 
pools  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  (except  to  the  extent  that  such 
participation  is  waived  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  that  Act): 

"(B)  such  plan  provides  that  coverage 
under  the  plan  for  any  employee  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  covered  under  the  plan  at 
the  time  his  employment  Is  Involuntarily 
terminated  or  he  Is  laid  off  (other  than  for 
cause)  shall  be  continued  for  a  period  of  at 
least  180  days  after  such  termination  or 
layoff:  and 

•(C)  such  plan  provides  for  a  peri(xi  of 
open  enrollment  of  at  least  30  days  immedi- 
ately after  the  loss  of  family  member  cover- 
age (described  In  clause  (lil))  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  (I)  Is  eligible  to  enroll  In  such  plan, 
(li)  was  covered  under  a  group  health  plan 
of  such  individual's  spouse  or  parent,  and 


(Hi)  loses  such  coverage  as  a  family  member 
(at  the  same  rate  of  contribution  as  employ- 
ees and  their  family  members)  on  account 
of  the  unemployment  of  such  Individual's 
spouse  or  parent.". 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  effective  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1, 1984. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  group  health 
plan,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  which  are 
determined  under  a  contract  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  until 
the  first  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
the  expiration  or  renewal  date  of  such  con- 
tract. 

federal  payments  to  pools  in  periods  of 

sustained  high  UNDIFLOYIfKirT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  month  with 
respect  to  which  the  national  seasonally  ad- 
justed total  rate  of  unemployment  (as  meas- 
ured by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs)  Is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  7.5  percent,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the 
qualified  reinsurance  pool  operating  In  any 
SUte  meeting  the  criteria  specified  In  sub- 
section (b).  an  amount  equal  to— 

(1)  40  percent  of  the  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  (A)  125  percent  of 
the  average  premium  rate  in  such  SUte  for 
such  month  for  group  health  plans  for 
groups  of  less  than  25  employees  for  bene- 
fits actuarially  equivalent  to  the  benefits 
provided  under  each  qualified  pool  health 
plan  offered  by  such  pool,  and  (B)  the 
number  of  qualified  unemployed  individuals 
enrolled  In  such  plan  for  such  month,  less 

(2)  50  percent  of  any  amount  paid  to  such 
pool  with  respect  to  premiums  for  such 
month  under  section  8(e)(2). 

(b)  Payment  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  any  month  shall  be  made  to  the 
qualified  reinsurance  pool  operating  In  any 
SUte  If  such  State's  seasonally  adjusted  av- 
erage total  rate  of  unemployment  (as  meas- 
ured by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs)  for 
the  6-month  period  Immediately  preceding 
such  month  was  equal  to  or  greater  than 
110  percent  of  such  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  all  the  SUtes  for  such  period. 

temporary  coverage  for  UNEMPLO'YED 
WORKERS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any— 

(1)  qualified  unemployed  individual  who 
was  unemployed  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  who  became  unem- 
ployed after  such  date  but  Is  not  eligible  to 
purchase  a  qualified  pool  health  plan  be- 
cause no  qualified  reinsurance  pool  has 
been  esUblished  In  the  SUte  In  which  he 
was  employed, 

(2)  unemployed  individual  who  would  be  a 
qualified  unemployed  individual  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  provider  of  his  former  group 
health  plan  Is  not  a  participant  in  such  pool, 
and 

(3)  member  of  the  family  of  an  individual 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  who  was 
covered  under  such  individual's  group 
health  plan  at  the  time  of  such  Individual's 
termination  of  employment  or  layoff, 
shall  be  eligible  to  enroU  in  the  hospital  In- 
surance program  established  by  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  by  part  B  of  such  title. 
Any  such  Individual  or  family  member  who 
wishes  to  enroll  under  this  section  must 
enroll  In  both  such  programs  and  must  pay 
a  monthly  premium  (in  lieu  of  the  premium 
under  section  1839  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  equal  to  20  percent  of  an  amount  equal 
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to  125  percent  of  the  average  premium  rate 
in  the  SUte  in  which  such  IndivldutU  was 
employed  for  group  health  plans  for  groups 
of  less  than  25  individuals  for  beneflte  actu- 
arially equivalent  to  the  benefits  provided 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  esUblish  expedited  enroll- 
ment procedures  for  Individuals  eligible  to 
enroll  under  this  section,  and  enrollment  for 
such  Individuals  shall  be  open  during  the 
180-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  during  the  120- 
day  period  following  the  t«rmlnatlon  of  em- 
ployment or  layoff  which  began  such  Indi- 
vidual's period  of  unemployment.  Coverage 
shall  begin  with  the  month  In  which  the  In- 
dividual and  his  family  members  (if  any) 
enroll,  and  shall  end  with  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  the  last  day  of  the  twelfth  month  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  employment  or 
layoff  which  began  such  Individual's  pericxl 
of  unemployment,  or,  If  later,  the  last  day 
of  the  twelfth  month  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  last  day  of  the  first  month  during 
all  of  which  such  individual  is  no  longer  un- 
employed: 

(3)  the  last  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  individual  does  not  pay  the  pre- 
mium (or  In  the  case  of  a  family  member, 
the  last  day  of  the  first  month  for  which 
such  family  member  does  not  pay  such  pre- 
mium): or 

(4)  the  last  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  a  qualified  reinsurance  pool  Is  esUb- 
lished In  the  SUte  in  which  such  individual 
was  employed. 

(c)  Payments  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  behalf  of  individuals 
enrolled  under  this  section  shall  be  second- 
ary to  any  coverage  of  such  Individual  under 
a  group  health  plan,  or  under  a  SUte  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  In  the  same  manner  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  (other  than  age  and 
employment)  as  payments  under  such  title 
are  secondary  in  the  case  of  older  workers 
under  section  1862(bK3). 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  from  time  to 
time  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  deems  necessary  for 
any  fiscal  year,  on  account  of— 

(1)  payments  made  or  to  be  made  during 
such  fiscal  year  from  such  Trust  Fund  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  solely  by  reason  of  this  section, 

(2)  the  additional  administrative  expenses 
resulting  or  expected  to  result  therefrom, 
and 

(3)  any  loss  In  Interest  to  such  Trust  Fund 
resulting  from  the  payment  of  those 
amounts. 

In  order  to  place  such  Trust  Fund  in  the 
same  position  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
as  It  would  have  been  In  If  this  section  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(e)(1)  Any  Individual  (and  his  family  mem- 
bers) eligible  to  enroll  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  this 
section  who— 

(A)  was  unemployed  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(B)  became  unemployed  within  180  days 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  or 

(C)  would  be  a  qualified  unemployed  indi- 
vidual but  for  the  fact  that  the  provider  of 
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The  lands  involved  in  this  legislation 
should  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. This  bill  offers  a  rare  opportuni- 
ty to  secure  this  tract  for  future  public 
use.  and  I  urge  the  Senate's  support.* 


OP  NELL  J.  REDFIELD 

Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  together  with  my 
colleague.       Senator 
to  provide  for  the  trans- 
Forest  Service  of  10,000 
forest   lands   as   a 
the  estate  taxes  of  the 
J.  Redf  ield. 

similar    legislation    was 
provided  for  the  transfer 
of  forest  adjoining  this 
credit  against  the  estate 
Redfield's    husband. 
That  transfer  also  in- 
mountain  forests  with 
'  aluable   scenic   resources, 
to  the  Forest  Service 
valuable  public  resource 
these  fragile  lands  from 
degradation  which 
result  from  their  de- 
The  earlier  transfer  has 
investment  and  reflects, 
^und  public  policy. 

involved  in  this  legislation 

pi-eserved  for  future  genera- 

l^ill  offers  a  rare  opportuni- 

this   treasure   for   the 

good,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 


(for   himself 


LAXALT 

tfr.  Hecht): 

bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Elizabeth  Schultz  Rabe;  to 
it  bee  on  Fiiuuice. 


<ri 


ELIZABCTH  SCHULTZ  RABE 

Mr.  President,  I  am 

today    with    my    distin- 

Senator  Hecht,  a 

provide  for  the  transfer  to  the 

Service  of  97.6  acres  of 

for^  lands  as  a  credit  against 

t^es  of  the  estate  of  Eliza- 

Rabe. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  311.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  set  up  a  regime 
of  repose  for  certain  archeological  and 
ethnological  material  and  cultural 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

CULTURAL  PROPERTY  REPOSE  ACT  OP  19S3 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Cultural  Prop- 
erty Repose  Act  of  1983.  It  creates  for 
archeological  and  ethnological  materi- 
al and  cultural  property  that  has  been 
held  in  the  United  States  for  5  years 
or  more  a  regime  of  repose  against 
claims  of  foreign  governments.  It 
would  bar  a  foreign  state  or  its  agen- 
cies from  bringing  or  maintaining  a 
civil  action  in  any  State  or  Federal 
court,  where  the  action  is  to  recover 
such  property,  or  damages  for  such 
property,  if  it  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  5  or  more  years.  The  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  because  in  my  State 
of  Texas,  some  foreign  nations  are  at- 
tempting to  exploit  loopholes  in  State 
statutes  of  limitation— which  may 
apply  in  Federal  actions  as  well— to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  items  that  have 
been  held  in  the  United  SUtes  for 
many  years. 

This  bill  complements  action  taken 
in  the  97th  Congress.  Public  Law  97- 
446  implements  the  UNESCO  conven- 
tion on  the  means  of  prohibiting  and 
preventing  the  illicit  import,  export, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural 
property,  which  establishes  principles 
for  the  control  of  trade  in  archeologi- 
cal, ethnological,  and  certain  other 
cultural  material.  Public  Law  97-446 
would  set  up  for  the  future  a  system 
of  repose  from  civil  actions  for  proper- 
ty held  in  this  country  for  a  number  of 
years  and  is  consistent  with  the 
United  Nations  convention.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  addressed  only  cultural  ma- 
terial that  will  come  into  the  country 
in  the  future  and  failed  to  address 
itself  to  those  items  that  are  already 
here.  Even  more  clearly,  a  regime  of 
repose  is  needed  for  cultural  property 
that  has  already  long  been  in  this 
country,  and  it  should  be  established 
by  congressional  action  rather  than 
leaving  the  matter  to  litigation.  My 
bill  would  fulfill  that  need  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  also  request  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.311 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assemtUed, 


Sectioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cultural  Property  Repose  Act  of  1983.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  chap- 
ter after  chapter  99: 

•CHAPTER  lOl.-REPOSE  FOR  CER- 
TAIN ITEMS  OP  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND  ETHNOLOGICAL  MATERIAL 
AND  CITDLTURAL  PROPERTY 

"Sec. 

"1641.  Repose  for  certain  items  of  archae- 
ological and  ethnological  mate- 
rial and  cultural  property. 
"S  IMl.  Repose  for  cerUin  items  of  archaeologi- 
cal   and    ethnological    material    and    cultural 

property 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  or  State  law.  no  foreign  state 
shall  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  of  any  SUte.  including  the 
District  of  Colmnbia.  to  recover  possession 
of,  or  to  obtain  damages  related  to,  any  ar- 
chaeological or  ethnological  material  or  any 
article  of  cultural  property  which,  before 
the  institution  of  such  action,  has  been  in 
the  United  SUtes  for  five  years,  and  no 
such  action  shall  be  maintained  if,  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  archae- 
ological or  ethnological  material  or  cultural 
property,  with  respect  to  which  such  action 
was  instituted,  has  been  in  the  United 
SUtes  for  five  years. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  archaeological  material' 
means— 

"(A)  any  object  of  archaeological  interest, 
and  no  object  may  be  considered  to  be  an 
object  of  archaeological  interest  unless  such 
object— 

"(i)  is  of  cultural  significance; 

"(ii)  is  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old;  and 

"(Ui)  was  normally  discovered  as  a  result 
of  scientific  excavation,  clandestine  or  acci- 
denUl  digging,  or  exploration  on  land  or 
under  water;  and 

"(B)  any  fragment  or  part  of  any  object 
referred  to  in  clause  (A); 

"(2)  the  term  'ethnological  material' 
means— 

"(A)  any  object  of  ethnological  Interest, 
and  no  object  may  be  considered  to  be  an 
object  of  ethnological  interest  unless  such 
object  is— 

"(i)  the  product  of  a  tribal  or  nonindus- 
trial  society;  and 

"(ii)  important  to  the  cultural  heritage  of 
a  people  because  of  iU  distinctive  character- 
istics, comparative  rarity,  or  its  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  origins,  develop- 
ment, or  history  of  that  people;  or 

"(B)  any  fragment  or  part  of  any  object 
referred  to  in  clause  (A), 

"(3)  the  term  "cultural  property'  means 
those  articles  described  In  Article  1  (a) 
through  (k)  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the  Il- 
licit Import.  Export,  and  Transfer  of  Owner- 
ship of  Cultural  Property,  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  C^ultural  Orga- 
nization on  November  14,  1970.  whether  or 
not  any  such  article  has  been  designated  as 
such  by  a  foreign  sUte  for  the  purposes  of 
such  article;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'foreign  sUte'  means  a  for- 
eign sUte  as  defined  in  section  1603  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title 
28.    United   SUtes   Code,    is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"101.  Repose  for  CerUin  Items  of  Archae- 
ological and  Ethnological  Ma- 


terial  and  Cultural  Property, 

1641". 
Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  proceeding 
which  is  pending  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  16,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of,  and  the 
deduction  of  contributions  to.  educa- 
tion savings  accounts. 

S.  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  31,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  home  recording  and  video  and 
audio  recording  devices  and  media, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moyhihah)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  32,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  rental,  lease,  or  lending  of 
sound  recordings. 

S.  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  33,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  rental,  lease,  or  lending  of 
motion  pictures  and  other  audiovisual 
works. 

S.  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  55,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order 
to  encourage  and  develop  maketplace 
competition  in  the  provision  of  certain 
broadcast  services  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain deregulation  of  such  broadcast 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  105,  a  bill  to 
define  the  affirmative  defense  of  in- 
sanity and  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
the  commitment  of  offenders  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  109,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit the  robbery  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance from  a  pharmacy. 


S.  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  144,  a  bill  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  reciprocal  market 
opportunities  in  trade,  trade  in  serv- 
ices, and  Investment  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  I/}uisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  148,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  credit  against  tax  for  contribu- 
tions and  payments  to  sheltered  work- 
shops. 

S.  21C 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  216,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  combat,  deter, 
and  punish  individuals  who  adulterate 
or  otherwise  tamper  with  food,  drug, 
cosmetic,  and  other  products  with 
intent  to  cause  personal  injury,  death, 
or  other  harm. 

S.  322 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  222.  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
withholding  of  tax  from  interest  and 
dividends  and  to  require  statements  to 
be  filed  by  the  Uxpayer  with  respect 
to  interest,  dividends,  and  patronage 
dividends. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  maintain  current 
efforts  in  Federal  nutrition  programs 
to  prevent  increases  in  domestic 
hunger. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION 7-AUTHORIZING  a  BUST 
OP      CARL      HAYDEN      TO      BE 
PLACED  IN  THE  CAPITOL 
Mr.    GOLDWATER    (for    himself, 
Mr.    DeConcini.    and    Mr.    Mathias) 
submitted    the    following   concurrent 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  honor  of 
Carl  Hayden,  who  served  in  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  longer  than  any  other  man 
in  history,  the  Commission  on  Arts  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for  the 
design  and  sculpture  of  a  marble  bust  of 
Carl  Hayden.  The  Commission  is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sion of  Senate  Resolution  382,  Ninetieth 


Congress,  agreed  to  October  1,  1968.  to 
accept  such  bust  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
and  to  cause  such  bust  to  be  placed  in  an  ap- 
propriate location  within  the  Senate  wing  of 
the  Capital  or  any  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  or  any  room,  space,  or  corridor 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  solicit  and  accept  gifts  of  property,  real 
or  personal,  or  services  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution.  After  January  1, 
1984  the  Commission  shall  not  solicit  or 
accept  any  such  gifts,  and  shall  expend  or 
use  all  such  gifts  before  expending  any 
moneys  provided  for  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Expenses  Incurred  by  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  shaU  not  exceed  $10,000  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  again  my  great  privilege  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  calling  for  the  place- 
ment of  a  marble  bust  of  my  late  col- 
league from  Arizona,  Senator  Carl 
Hayden,  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  or  in  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings.  I  am  delight- 
ed that  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. Mr.  DeConcini,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  Senator  Ma- 
thias, are  both  joining  me  in  present- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  remind  all 
Senators,  especially  those  who  did  not 
serve  with  Carl  Hayden  when  he  re- 
tired in  January  of  1969,  that  he 
served  in  the  Senate  and  Congress 
longer  than  any  other  person. 

Carl  Hayden  served  in  Congress  57 
consecutive  years,  with  42  in  the 
Senate.  This  is  an  unparalleled  record 
that  will  probably  never  be  matched. 

Mr.  President,  Carl  Hayden  was  bom 
in  Haydens  Ferry,  now  Tempe.  Ariz., 
on  October  2.  1877.  After  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Tempe  Town  CouncU 
and  as  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County,  he 
was  elected  Arizona's  first  Congress- 
man upon  statehood  in  1912.  He 
served  in  the  House  for  eight  succes- 
sive terms  from  February  1912  to 
March  1927,  and  then  was  elected  to 
seven  succeeding  terms  in  the  Senate, 
from  March  1927  to  January  1969. 

Now.  I  might  say  that  Carl  Hayden's 
great  accomplishments  are  not  as  well 
known  as  they  shall  become  in  time, 
largely  because  of  his  modest  charac- 
ter. Carl  Hayden  was  not  a  show 
horse;  he  was  a  workhorse. 

But  his  accomplishments  were  of  na- 
tional stature  and  included  joint  au- 
thorship of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  the  vote  to  women  and 
the  original  law  setting  up  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  note  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  procured  a 
bronze  bust  of  Carl  Hayden  in  1969, 
which  was  approved  by  him.  It  is 
likely  that  this  work  could  be  utilized 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  our  reso- 
lution. 

Also,  I  would  note  that  the  Senate 
had  approved  an  earlier  version  of  our 
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January  SI,  1983 


it  is  fitting  that  we 

to  honor  Carl  Hayden 

prompt  approval  of  the 


S.  Res.  27 
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S.  Res.  28 

Resolved.  That  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1983.  through  February 
29,  1984.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,994,711.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $15,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29,  1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  for  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employ- 
ees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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ed  for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  special  Committee  shall  report 
its  findings,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  28.  1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  ah  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  29— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  29 
Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  imposed  by  section  104  of 
Senate  Resolution  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress, 
agreed  to  February  4.  1977,  and  in  exercis- 
ing the  authority  conferred  on  It  by  such 
section,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  Is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1983  through 
February  28,  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  special  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  $1,064,345.  of  which  amount  (1)  not 
to  exceed  $35,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       30— AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OP 
A  SENATE  REPORT 
Mr.  HEINZ  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  30 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  volume  I 
of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled 
"Developmente  in  Aging:  1982".  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  31— RELAT- 
ING      TO       BACTERIOLOGICAL 

AND  TOXIN  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  31 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  parties  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production,  and  Stockpiling 
of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction,  done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on  April 
10,  1972  (hereafter  in  this  preamble  referred 
to  as  the  "Convention"); 

Whereas  article  I  of  the  Convention  pro- 
hibits each  party  to  the  Convention  from 
developing,  production,  stockpiling,  or  oth- 
erwise acquiring  or  retaining  certain  micro- 
bial or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins  or 
certain  weapons,  equipment,  or  other  means 
of  delivering  such  agents  or  toxins; 

Whereas  the  Convention  does  not  contain 
provisions  establishing  procedures  for  in- 
spection or  verification  of  suspected  viola- 
tions of  the  terms  of  the  Convention;  and 

Whereas  under  article  XI  of  the  Conven- 
tion any  state  party  may  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Convention,  and  any  such 
amendment  shall  enter  into  force  after  a 
majority  of  the  state  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion has  accepted  such  amendment:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  pro- 
pose, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  an 
amendment  to  the  Convention  on  the  Prohi- 
bition of  the  Development.  Production,  and 
Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Biological) 
and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their  EXestruc- 
tion,  done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  on  April  10,  1972— 

(A)  to  establish  comprehensive  procedures 
for   investigating   and   verifying  suspected 
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violations  of  the  terms  of  the  Convention, 
and 

(B)  to  establish  standards  for  distinguish- 
ing between  research  on  biological  weapons 
and  toxin  for  defensive  and  peaceful  pur- 
poses, permitted  by  the  Convention,  and  re- 
search on  such  weapons  and  toxins  for  hos- 
tile purposes,  prohibited  by  the  Convention; 
and 

(2)  undertake  such  diplomatic  and  Inter- 
national initiatives  as  necessary  to  condemn 
strongly  the  use  of  toxins,  mycotoxlns.  or 
other  biological  weapons,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics or  its  allies  in  Laos.  Kampuchea,  Af- 
ghanistan, or  in  any  other  country. 

Sec.  2.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

renegotiating  the  1972  BIOLIGICAL  WARFARE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  reopen  and 
renegotiate  the  1972  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacte- 
riological (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction. 

This  resolution  is  identical  to  that 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  during  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  last  year. 
While  the  Senate  gave  firm  support  to 
this  proposal,  the  House  could  not 
agree  to  it  in  conference  basically  for 
jurisdictional  reasons  I  am  Informed. 
Therefore  I  am  now  submitting  the 
bill  in  resolution  rather  than  amend- 
ment form  for  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

This  is  a  two-pronged  resolution.  In 
the  short  term  it  calls  for  diplomatic 
action  against  continued  Soviet  sup- 
port for  or  direct  use  of  biological 
agents  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghani- 
stan. The  evidence  of  Soviet  use  of 
mycotoxins  in  violation  of  the  1972 
convention  is  compelling.  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  has  confirmed 
the  facts  in  stating  that  "chemical  and 
toxin  weapons  are  nevertheless  being 
used  today  in  Laos.  Kampuchea  and 
Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies." 

A  little  history  is  necessary  to  clarify 
the  current  situation. 

On  March  25.  1969.  President  Nixon 
renounced  the  use  of  lethal  biological 
weapons  and  agents  and  all  other 
methods  of  biological  warfare.  He  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would 
confine  its  biological  research  to  de- 
fense activity  such  as  inununization 
and  safety  experiments.  He  also  or- 
dered the  destruction  of  all  existing 
U.S.  stockpiles  of  biological  weapons. 

This  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  triggered  negotiations  that  led 
to  the  drafting  of  the  1972  convention. 
The  convention  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  1975  and  it  has  been  ratified 
by  76  nations  including  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  convention  bans  the  develop- 
ment, production  and  stockpiling  of  bi- 
ological and  toxin   weapons  and  re- 


quires the  destruction  of  existing 
stocks  of  such  agents  other  than  those 
used  for  "prophydactic,  protective  or 
other  peaceful  purposes."  The  prob- 
lem with  the  convention  is  that  there 
is  no  definition  as  to  what  "prophylac- 
tic, protective  or  other  peaceful  pur- 
poses" means.  There  is  no  quantitative 
limit  to  the  amount  of  agents  that  can 
be  stored  or  used  for  so-called  peaceful 
purposes.  The  dividing  line  between 
peaceful  uses,  protective  uses  and  of- 
fensive uses  is  left  imclear. 

Article  V  of  the  convention  instructs 
all  parties  to  cooperate  and  consult 
with  regard  to  any  problems  that  arise 
under  the  terms  of  the  convention.  A 
significant  case  can  be  taken  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations 
but  inasmuch  as  the  U.S.S.R  has  a 
veto  in  that  council,  there  is  little 
more  than  a  public  relations  value  in 
taking  this  action. 

Article  XI  of  the  convention  permits 
any  party  to  the  convention  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  changing  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  An  amend- 
ment enters  into  force  after  a  majority 
of  the  parties  has  accepted  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  basic  thrust  of 
my  resolution.  It  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  article  XI  and  seek  to 
amend  the  convention  in  a  very  signifi- 
cant way.  The  convention  needs  to  be 
amended  so  that  it  contains  a  solid 
verification  clause— a  device  that 
allows  for  the  investigating  of  suspect- 
ed violations  of  the  convention  and 
techniques  for  verifying  Illegal  activi- 
ty. This  might  entail  use  of  national 
technical  means  of  verification  plus 
some  form  of  international  on-site  iii- 
spection  upon  demand  of  suspected  bi- 
ological warfare  facilities. 

The  convention  should  also  Include 
standards  for  distinguishing  between 
research  on  biological  weapons  and 
toxins  for  defensive  and  peaceful  pur- 
poses as  opposed  to  research  clearly 
prohibited  by  the  convention. 

An  lastly  this  resolution  takes  note 
of  the  current  Soviet  activities  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Laos,  and  Kampuchea  by 
encouraging  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  to  continue  a  vigor- 
ous protest  diplomatically  against 
these  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress can  act  in  concert  and  in  good 
speed  on  legislation  embodying  these 
much  needed  reforms. 


S.  Res.  32 


Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  nominated  Elizabeth  Hanford 
Dole  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation; 

Whereas,  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  and  other  Im- 
portant programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation; 

Whereas,  the  Members  of  the  environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  have 
met  with  the  nominee  through  the  hearing 
process  and  find  her  to  be  well  qualified  for 
this  important  position,  and  believe  she  will 
carry  out  this  responsibility  with  high  com- 
petence and  integrity:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  unanimously  recom- 
mends that  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  be  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Senate  as  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Introducing  a  resolution  today 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  This  resolu- 
tion recommends  that  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford Dole  be  confirmed  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  to  report  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Feder- 
al-aid highway  program,  and  oversight 
responsibility  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee has  an  interest  In  other  areas 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  conunittee  met 
with  Secretary-designate  Dole  in  the 
hearing  process  on  January  27.  We 
foimd  the  nominee  to  be  responsive 
and  knowledgeable  on  transportation 
Issues.  We  believe  Mrs.  Dole  will  carry 
out  her  responsibilities  as  Secretary 
with  competence  and  Integrity.  The 
committee,  therefore,  voted  unani- 
mously to  reconunend  that  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole  be  confirmed  as  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  32-REC- 
OMMENDING  SENATE  CONFIR- 
MATION OF  ELIZABETH  HAN- 
FORD DOLE 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr.  BBarr- 
SEN)  submitted  the  foUowing  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       33-AU- 
THORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE   COMMITTEE   ON   ENERGY 
AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  33 
Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by   paragraphs   1   and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1,  1983. 
through  February  29,  1984.  in  its  discretion 
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(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  ol  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  t  le  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  pf  personnel  of  any  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  Tl  e  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,371,564. 

Sbc.  3.  Tie  committee  shall  report  ite 
findings.  to(  ether  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  leg  slation  as  it  seems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  i  t  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29.  1984. 

Six;.  4.  Ex;>enses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resoluti  >n  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fun<  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  hat  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  t  le  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  p  id  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  ]lESOLUTION  34— ORIGI- 
NAL   R]  SOLUTION     REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING    EXPENDITURES 
BY    TH] ;    SELECT    COMMITTEE 
ON  IND  AN  AFFAIRS 
Mr.    AN])REWS.    from    the    Select 
Committe*  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported 
the     folloMTing     original     resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  a|id  Administration: 
S.  Res.  34 

Resolved,  that  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functiois  imposed  on  it  by  section  105 
of  Senate  Fesolution  4,  Ninety-Fifth  Con- 
gress, agree*  to  February  4  (legislative  day, 
February  1 ),  1977,  as  amended,  and  in  exer- 
cising the  ai  thority  conferred  on  it  by  such 
section,  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs is  aut  horized  from  March  1.  1983, 
through  Jan  iiary  2,  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  exi  enditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Jenate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  wit^  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Coi  imittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  I  se  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  a  ny  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  ej  penses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $645,072.07,  of 
which  amou  it  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  indii  idual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions there  )f  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  a  nended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislati«  n  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  tl  le  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  thj  n  January  2.  1984. 

(d)  Expert  >es  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shai  I  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chai  -man  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouche  rs  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursemerft  of  salaries  paid  at  an  annual 
rate. 


tion:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  35 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  ite  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  ite 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1983,  through  February  29,  1984,  in  ite  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,719,750.  of  which  amount  (I)  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultante.  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(  j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  conunittee  shall  report  ite 
findings,  together  with  such  reconunenda- 
tions  for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29,  1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  35— AU- 
THORS ING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING. HOUSING,  AND  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  GAAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  liousing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  t  le  following  original  resolu- 


thorized  by  section  302(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  ite 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  36-AU- 
THORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  36 
Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  ite  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400,  approved  May  19,  1976,  in  accord- 
ance with  ite  juridiction  under  section  3(a) 
of  such  resolution,  including  holding  hear- 
ings, reporting  such  hearings  and  making 
investigations  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
such  resolution,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1983,  through  February  28,  1984,  in  ite  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,928,000.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultante,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  37— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE, NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  37 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  ite  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  ite 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1983  through  February  29,  1984,  in  ite  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Goverrunent  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,372,000  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultante, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act.). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  ite 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29. 1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conunittee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  38— 

MAKING  A  TECHNICAL  COR- 
RECTION IN  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 7 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  38 
Resolved,    That    Senate    Resolution    7. 
Ninety-eighth  Congress,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: On  the  first  page,  line  10.  strike  out 

•  Ninety-sixth' ".  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

•  Ninety-seventh' ". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  Senate  Resolution  7.  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  was  agreed  to. 


nating  additional  national,  scenic  and 
historic  trails. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  OH  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  1,  1983, 
at  2:30  p.m..  to  hold  a  business  meet- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Ekionomic 
Policy,  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  February  1,  at  10  a.ra.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  entitled  "Recommenda- 
tions for  the  Future."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  POREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  1,  at  2 
p.m..  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Lewis  Arthur  Tambs  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Colombia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  February  1,  in  order  to 
consider  and  act  only  on  committee  or- 
ganization business.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
have  until  9  p.m.  today  to  report  the 
measure  S.  271,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Trails  Systems  Act  by  desig- 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  the  health  of  the  social  securi- 
ty trust  funds  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult facing  the  Congress  this  session. 
While  we  are  all  aware  of  the  statisti- 
cal and  actuarial  problems,  since  these 
are  widely  reported  in  the  press,  we 
have  relatively  little  information  on 
the  attitudes  of  persons  covered  by  the 
system  toward  various  approaches  to 
reform. 

Recently,  Reid  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Richmond,  Ind.,  conducted  a  2-year 
study  of  the  possibUity  of  withdrawing 
from  the  social  security  system.  As 
part  of  this  study.  Reid  conducted  a 
survey  of  its  work  force,  after  present- 
ing them  with  detailed  information  on 
the  alternatives  available  to  them  and 
the  hospital.  Though  Reid's  employees 
were  extremely  apprehensive  about  re- 
maining in  social  security,  Reid's 
board  decided  to  stay  with  the  system 
for  a  niunber  of  reasons. 

I  believe  the  results  of  the  Reid 
survey  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  their  consideration  of  the 
social  security  issue.  I  ask  that  the 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Theodore 
Sobol.  vice  president  of  Reid  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  the  information  on  the 
Reid  survey,  including  all  tables,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Reid  Memorial  Hospital. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  December  29,  1982. 
Hon.  Danporth  Quayle. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Quayle;  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  express  my  concern  about  the  appro- 
priate reform  measures  that  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  shore  up  our  Social  Securi- 
ty system. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  my  employer,  Reid 
Memorial  HospiUl.  has  been  in  the  process 
of  studying  the  possibility  of  withdrawal 
from  Social  Security  for  a  period  of  nearly 
two  years.  Reid's  Board,  at  ite  November 
meeting,  voted  to  remain  within  the  Social 
Security  system.  This  decision  is  based  on 
several  factors,  among  them:  the  recent 
T.E.F.R.A.  Amendmente,  uncertainty  about 
ability  to  achieve  an  appropriate  rate  of 
return  to  support  replacement  program- 
ming, employee  support  was  not  as  over- 
whelmingly for  Social  Security  withdrawal 
as  had  ^leen  hoped  for.  conmiunity  reaction, 
and  the  future  social  role  of  hospitals. 

It  occurs  to  me.  after  studying  the  great 
amount  of  energy  and  detail  that  went  into 
this  analysis,  that  you  would  be  interested 
in  the  survey  that  we  conducted  among  our 
work  force  in  October,  1982.  The  survey  was 
preceded  by  in-depth  information  sessions 
with  our  employees.  We  presented  a  review 
of  their  beneflte  under  the  Social  Security 
system  and  then  a  revelw  of  what  our  pro- 
posed replacement  plan  looked  like.  At  the 


end  of  the  second  of  these  sessions  we  asked 
each  participant  to  complete  a  question- 
naire, a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  Employ- 
ees were  asked  to  give  their  views  of  Reid 
Hospital  and.  more  specifically,  were  asked 
to  react  to  the  possibility  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Social  Security  system.  This 
survey  gave  us  significant  insighu  into  the 
attitudes  about  the  current  Social  Security 
system  and  the  possibility  of  withdrawal.  I 
am  forwarding  this  material  to  your  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  that  it  can  provide  to  you  a 
measurement  of  the  attitudes  of  our  work 
force. 

It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  we,  as 
citizens,  may  aid  those  of  you  in  Congress 
most  when  we  strive  to  reflect  our  positions 
on  issues  objectively.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
sharing  this  material  with  you  that  you  will 
begin  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
attitudes  of  employees  at  Reid  Memorial 
Hospital.  Richmond's  second  largest  em- 
ployer. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  ener- 
gies to  whatever  use  they  might  be  put  in 
helping  you  formulate  your  position  on  this 
very  important  issue.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  issue  demands  truly  statesmanlike 
action  on  the  part  of  our  Congress.  Such 
action  places  equal  demands  on  our  citizens 
to  be  a  part  of  the  solution  by  being  reason- 
able in  our  expectations  and  supportive  of 
sound  legislation. 

I  have  read,  with  Interest,  the  reports 
filed  to  date  regarding  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform.  I  am  in 
concert  with  this  Conunission's  general 
tenete  which  appear  to  be  that  benefite  will 
have  to  be  cut  to  some  degree  and  taxes  will 
have  to  be  increased  to  some  degree.  Having 
said  that,  I  full  well  recognize  the  political 
sensitivity  of  these  issues  and  the  dilenuna 
in  which  they  place  our  elected  representat- 
tives. 

I  look  forward  to  being  of  whatever  assist- 
ance that  you  and  your  staff  may  feel  that  I 
might  be  in  this  analysis.  Failing  that.  I 
hope  that  the  information  that  I  have  pro- 
vided will  be  of  value  to  you  in  analyzing 
the  position  of  a  significant  number  of  your 
constituente.  Thank  you  for  reviewing  this 
material. 

Let  me  express,  from  my  family  to  yours, 
our  very  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  holy 
holiday  season. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Theodore  J.  Sobol. 

Vice  President 

Employee  Attitudes— Social  Security 
Withdrawal  Questionnaire  Results 

REID  memorial  hospital's  ENVIRONMENT 

1.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  each  of  the 
following  items  in  your  work  at  Reid  Memo- 
rial Hospital?  (N=148) 
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ABOUT  WITHf  RAWIHG 

2.  What  is 
Hospitals  p<|ssible 
security? 
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Would  you  leave  the  hospital  If  It  was  not 
a  participant  in  social  security?  (N=  148) 

Percent 
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Do  you  think  the  hosplUl  will  have  trou- 
ble In  recruiting  the  type  of  people  It  needs 
If    It    withdraws    from    social    security? 

(N  =  148) 

Percent 

Definitely 2 

Probably 

Probably  not.. 
Definitely  not 
I  don't  know... 
No  response ... 

'  Totals  more  than  100  percent  due  to  »ome  par- 
ticipants  giving  more  than  one  reason. 

3.  If  the  hospital  withdraws  from  social  se- 
curity, you  would  not  build  any  additional 
credits  in  social  security  while  you  contin- 
ued working  here.  How  do  you  feel  about 
this?  (N=  148) 

Percent 

This  doesn't  bother  me  at  all 

This  bothers  me  a  little 

This  bothers  me  a  great  deal 

I  don't  know 

No  response 

4.  Has  the  Information  presented  during 
our  sessions  expressed  both  sides  of  the 
issue  fairly?  (N=  148) 

Percent 

Yes 94 

No 6 

No  response 0 

5.  Do  you  feel  you  understand  the  reasons 
why  Reid  Memorial  Hospital  is  considering 
withdrawing  from  the  social  security 
system?  {N  =  148) 

Percent 

Yes M....».»».u.».._...~» 95 

No 5 

No  response 0 

If  not,  why  not? ( ' ) 

■  Only  one  comment  was  made:  "The  new  plan  is 
in  essence  to  social  security— why  withdraw." 
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6b.  Sex: 
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6c.  Marital  Status: 
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No  response 

6d.  Job  Category: 

Part  time 

Full  time 

No  response ;. 

6e.  Niunber  of  wage  earners  in 
household: 

Myself  only 

Spouse  also  wage  earner 

No  response 
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WITHHOLDING  OF  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDEND  PAYMENTS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Tax  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  that  requires  the 
payers  to  withhold  10  percent  of  inter- 
est and  dividends  payable  to  individ- 
uals Is  inequitable  and  unsound  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  is  inequitable  because 
the  withholding  will  amount  to  an  in- 
terest free  loan  to  the  Government 
from  taxpayers  who  have  no  tax  liabil- 
ity. Many  of  these  taxpayers  are  the 
poor  and  elderly  who  rely  on  their  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  to  meet 
their  daily  living  expenses.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  the  exemption  process 
set  up  by  Congress  will  fail  to  work, 
forcing  elderly  people,  who  have  not 
been  required  to  file  a  tax  return  in 
years,  to  file  a  complicated  tax  report 
to  obtain  the  refund  of  their  meager 
interest  earnings. 

The  IRS  already  has  a  mechanism 
to  apprehend  those  who  fail  to  pay 
taxes  on  their  interest  and  dividend 
income.  Payers  of  interest  and  divi- 
den()s  are  required  to  furnish  the  tax- 
payer and  the  IRS  a  form  reporting 
such  income.  Moreover,  individuals, 
who  have  income  not  subject  to  with- 
holding, are  required  to  make  quarter- 
ly tax  payments.  Taxpayers  who  un- 
derpay taxes  are  assessed  a  penalty 
plus  interest  on  the  underpaid 
amounts. 

Withholding  passes  the  costs  of  tax 
collection  onto  the  savers  and  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  when  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  IRS  to  simply  cross- 
check the  reports  fUed  by  the  payers 
with  the  taxpayer  returns. 

Withholding  on  savings  is  bad  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  discourages  savings  at 
a  time  when  the  Nation  has  a  critical 
need  for  savings  capital  to  finance  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  costs  of  adminis- 
tration of  this  program,  borne  mainly 
by  financial  institutions,  is  excessive. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  small  in- 
stitutions who  must  invest  in  expen- 
sive computer  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  with- 
holding provision  because  it  is  an  oner- 


ous and  inequitable  burden  on  the 
small  savers  of  this  country.  I  voted 
against  this  provision  in  1982  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  to 
repeal  this  provision.* 


DREW  LEWIS:  CABINET  OFFICER 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  Drew 
Lewis  who  is  about  to  leave  his  posi- 
tion as  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
become  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Warner  Amex  Cable  Com- 
munications, Inc.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  have  worked  closely  with  Drew 
during  his  tenure  as  Secretary  and  can 
personally  attest  to  his  considerable 
abilities  and  accomplishments.  They 
include,  among  many,  the  highway- 
transit-jobs  bill,  his  successful  han- 
dling of  the  1981  strike  by  the  Profes- 
sional Air  Traffic  Controllers,  and  the 
plan  to  transfer  Conrail  to  the  private 
sector 

As  a  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
December  31. 1983.  points  out: 

The  prevalent— and  sound— view  In  the 
White  House  is  that  President  Reagan  is 
losing  an  exceptionally  valuable  Cabinet  of- 
ficer and  team  player. 

The  editorial  adds  that  Mr.  Lewis 
has  earned  widespread  respect  in  Con- 
gress from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
his  "keen  political  sense,  management 
ability  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
complex  fields  that  his  department  is 
charged  with  overseeing." 

I  ask  that  the  entire  editorial,  enti- 
tled "Drew  Lewis:  Aide  Extraordin- 
aire," and  a  Washington  Post  article 
of  December  29,  1982.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  31, 1982] 

Drew  Lewis:  Aide  Extraoroinaire 
Given  the  fact  that  transportation  Is  usu- 
ally not  among  the  first-string  positions  In  a 
president's  Cabinet,  the  high  regard  that 
Drew  Lewis  has  enjoyed  as  secretary  of 
transportation  Is  all  the  more  noUble.  Top- 
ping a  lengthy  list  of  accomplishments  is  his 
latest— the  nlckel-a-gallon  Increase  In  the 
gasoline  tax,  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, blrdges  and  mass  transit  systems. 
Long  before  even  President  Reagan  would 
endorse  this  levy,  Mr.  Lewis  was  point  man 
for  the  Ux  Increase— meeting  with  potential 
opponents,  working  into  the  formula  a 
share  of  Its  yield  dedicated  to  transit  and 
greasing  the  skids  for  it  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  most  difficult  situation  Mr.  I^wls 
says  he  faced  was  the  1981  PATCO  strike. 
He  had  tried  to  negotiate  a  new  contract 
with  the  air  traffic  controllers'  union,  and  a 
generous  settlement  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  union  leaders  before  the  strike  occurred. 
Mr.  Reagan  decided  to  fire  the  strikers,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  supported  the  action  vigorously— 
at  the  same  time  commissioning  an  Impor- 
tant study  of  air  traffic  control  procedures 
and  supervisors'  attitudes  that  was  to  find 
management  weaknesses  In  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 


The  Secretary's  attention  to  detail  and 
knowledge  of  the  Washington  scene  ex- 
tended as  well  to  the  local  area— from  Na- 
tional Airport-Dulles  policies  to  money  for 
Metro  and  new  life  for  Union  Station. 

The  prevalent— and  sound— view  In  the 
White  House  is  that  President  Reagan  Is 
losing  an  exceptionally  valuable  Cabinet  of- 
ficer and  team  player.  In  two  fast-paced 
years  of  selling  and  shepherding  significant 
policies  for  the  president,  Mr.  Lewis  has 
earned  widespread  bipartisan  respect  for  his 
keen  political  sense,  management  ability 
and  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  complex 
fields  that  his  department  Is  charged  with 
overseeing.  All  this,  coupled  with  strong  loy- 
alty, made  Secretary  Lewis  a  standout  in  an 
administration  not  exactly  overstocked  with 
such  successful  operators. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  29. 1982] 
Drew    Lewis    Is    Leaviiig    CABiiirr    Job- 
Transportation  Secretary  to  Head  Cable 
TV  Firm 

(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver) 
TransporUtlon  Secretary  Drew  Lewis, 
generally  regarded  here  as  the  most  able  do- 
mestic Cabinet  officer  In  the  administration, 
announced  yesterday  that  he  is  resigning  to 
take  a  job  In  private  business,  effective  Feb. 

Lewis,  51,  becomes  the  third  Reagan  Cabi- 
net officer  to  move  on.  The  others  are 
former  secretary  of  sUte  Alexander  M.  Haig 
Jr.  and  former  energy  secretary  James  B. 
Edwards. 

Both  Lewis  and  White  House  spokesman 
Larry  Speakes  said  yesterday  that  L«wls'  de- 
parture was  an  Isolated  event,  and  not  the 
start  of  a  flurry  of  Cabinet-level  shifts  at 
this  midpoint  in  the  Reagan  term.  In  fact, 
there  was  some  speculation  in  the  opposite 
direction:  that  lack  of  another  attractive 
government  job  may  have  contributed  to 
Lewis'  decision  to  leave. 

Lewis  win  become  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Warner  Amex  Cable  Com- 
munications Inc.,  a  partnership  of  Warner 
Communications  and  American  Express. 
Warner  Amex  Is  the  nation's  sixth  largest 
cable  TV  company,  and  Lewis  is  taking  over 
at  a  critical  time  for  iU  cable  venture. 

Lewis'  salary  as  a  Cabinet  secretary  has 
been  $69,630  a  year.  His  new  salary  was  not 
disclosed. 

"I  think  the  president  has  a  fine  Cabinet," 
Lewis  said  at  yesterday's  news  conference. 
"My  Impression  Is  most  will  be  staying." 

He  said  it  was  "totally  unfair"  to  him  and 
the  administration  to  suggest  that  he  had 
been  underutilized  at  the  Transportation 
Department.  He  also  said  he  had  not  been 
offered  any  other  Job  in  the  administration, 
although  he  confirmed  that  he  at  one  point 
had  discussed  taking  on  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
which  ultimately  went  to  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt 
(R.  Nev.). 

Lewis  said  at  his  news  conference  yester- 
day that  he  had  offered  to  help  Reagan  as  a 
volunteer  If  the  president  seeks  reelection  In 
1984,  but  said  later  that  because  of  his  com- 
mitments to  Warner  Amex  he  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  a  full-time  Job  In  a  second 
Reagan  campaign. 

Lewis'  resignation  had  been  rumored  for 
some  time  and  came  as  no  surprise,  either  In 
the  Transportation  Department  or  at  the 
White  House.  The  Washington  Post  report- 
ed Dec.  16  that  he  was  considering  the 
Warner  Amex  Job. 

Lewis'  letter  of  resignation  was  dated  Dec. 
12,  a  week  and  a  half  before  the  lame-duck 
session  of  Congress  handed  him  the  most 
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impressive  In  a  long  list  of  accomplishments 
as  secretary:  a  nickel-a-gallon  increase  in 
gasoline  and  other  taxes  for  reconstruction 
of  highways,  bridges  and  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Lewis,  explaining  the  timing  of  his  public 
announcement,  said  he  had  "a  fundamental 
responsibility  to  the  president"  to  see  the 
highway  tax-and-repalr  bill  through  the 
lame-duck  session  after  he  had  fought  hard 
for  It  within  the  administration. 

Highway  and  transit  Interests  were  wor- 
ried in  the  final  days  of  the  session  that  a 
Senate  filibuster  against  the  tax  Increase 
would  succeed  and  they  would  be  left  with  a 
far  less  able  advocate  than  Lewis  to  carry  on 
the  fight  next  year. 

Lewis  shepherded  the  complex  legislation 
through  the  House  and  the  Senate,  answer- 
ing questions,  cutting  deals  and  generally 
keeping  the  bill  on  track. 

Speakes  said  President  Reagan  considered 
Lewis  "top  notch"  and  "one  of  the  most 
loyal  and  effective  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net," and  called  passage  of  the  gasoline  tax 
Increase  his  "major  achievement." 

Speakes  said,  "The  President  hopes  to 
name  a  successor  before  Feb.  I.  although 
the  search  Is  just  now  beginning."  Lewis 
said  the  same  thing,  and  said  he  had  not 
been  asked  to  recommend  a  successor,  al- 
though he  had  some  ideas  if  he  were  asked. 
The  two  names  most  prominently  men- 
tioned In  the  transportation  community  In 
early  speculation  were  those  of  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Ray  A.  Bamhart, 
who  was  at  Lewis'  side  throughout  the  gaso- 
line tax  fight,  and  Darrell  M.  Trent,  cur- 
rently deputy  transportation  secretary. 

Others  mentioned  include  Norbert  Tle- 
mann.  federal  highway  administrator  In  the 
Ford  administration;  Edwin  L.  Harper,  for- 
merly deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  now  assistant  to 
the  President  for  policy  and  development, 
and  John  A.  CHements.  commissioner  of  New 
Hampshire's  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Highways,  who  has  strong  Republican 
credentials. 

Edward  J.  King,  defeated  Democratic  but 
conservative  governor  of  Massachusetts,  has 
been  reported  by  the  Boston  press  as  active- 
ly seeking  the  job.  Rep.  Don  H.  Clausen  (R- 
Calif.),  who  lost  his  bid  for  reelection,  is  In- 
timately familiar  with  the  Transportation 
Department  as  the  outgoing  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee. 

Lewis  will  be  returning  to  the  professional 
business  career  he  has  pursued  for  all  but 
the  past  three  years,  when  he  was  deputy 
political  director  of  the  Reagan-Bush  Cam- 
paign Committee  and  then  transportation 
secretary.  His  specialty  has  been  saving  faU- 
ing  firms. 

His  Intimate  knowledge  of  railroad  oper- 
ations came  from  nine  years  as  trustee  of 
the  bankrupt  Reading  Railroad,  which  was 
ultimately  conveyed  to  ConRail.  ConRall, 
made  up  of  several  bankrupt  northeastern 
railroads,  is  at  a  point  where  "It  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  private  sector."  Lewis  said  In  a 
letter  to  Reagan. 

Lewis  said  the  most  difficult  situation  he 
faced  as  secretary  concerned  the  strike  In 
August,  1981,  by  the  Professional  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  Organization  (PATCO),  who 
worked  for  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment's Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Lewis  had  tried  to  negotiate  a  new  con- 
tract with  PATCO  personally,  but  when  the 
11,400  PATCO  controllers  struck,  Reagan 
decided  to  fire  them  and  Lewis  supported 
his  decision  vigorously.  The  FAA  set  out  to 
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Tenncssee  Workshop  Ikpormation 
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Mr.  President.  I  have 
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I  ask  that  the  corre- 
,  from  the  Tennessee  De- 
of  Education.  Division  of  Vo- 


There  are  92  facilities  in  Tennessee  with 
workshop  components  serving  in  excess  of 
3,000  handicapped  citizens  daily.  Without 
these  workshops  such  individuals  would  not 
have  the  opportunities  to  become  less  de- 
pendent on  Social  Security  Supplemental 
Income.  Institutionalization,  custodial  care 
at  home,  or  in  other  ways  remain  a  burden 
on  the  community. 

Workshops  in  Tennessee  are  providing  a 
necesssary  service  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals. Examples  of  industry  cooperation  with 
workshops  would  be  demonstrated  by  the 
following: 

1.  In  two  of  the  Teruiessee  Vocational 
Training  Centers  located  in  Middle  Tennes- 
see, industry  is  providing  assembly  and 
packaging,  salvaging  by  recycling  materials 
and  mailing  services.  These  contracts  pro- 
vide opportunities  to  offer  work  evaluations, 
training  and  regular  paid  work  to  many  se- 
verely handicapped  people.  The  two  centers 
are  located  at  Shelbyville  and  Columbia. 
Elamings  from  these  work  contracts  were 
shared  by  200  disabled  persons  that  totaled 
$141,369.99. 

2.  The  Michael  Dunn  RehablliUtion 
Center  in  Roane  County  is  cooperating  with 
the  local  school  system  and  sUte  agencies  in 
serving  their  handicapped  citizens  through 
the  workshop  program.  Subcontracts  with 
industry  in  the  Kingston  area  involve  maU- 
ing  services,  producing  a  product  for  the 
armed  services  and  operating  a  greenhouse 
horticultural  program  very  successfully. 

Most,  if  not  all  workshops  in  Tennessee 
could  benefit  greatly  from  increased 
amounts  and  a  greater  variety  of  subcon- 
tracts from  business  and  industry.  Without 
this  support,  workshops  cannot  be.  In  large 
measure,  self-sufficient,  offer  a  number  of 
needed  services  to  severely  handicapped 
people  nor  remain  open  to  help  anyone. 

Sheltered  workshops  often  are  the  first 
priority  need  in  order  to  better  serve  the 
large  number  of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  individuals  who  live  in  Tennes- 
see. The  workshop  setting  offers  them  the 
most  responsible  and  self-satisfying  place 
within  their  own  community  to  live  and 
function  effectively  as  dignified  members  of 
society. 

Workshops  that  are  certified  to  do  sub- 
contract work  probably  number  92  or  more 
facilities.  A  few  places  were  not  counted  be- 
cause the  facility  may  not  offer  a  workshop 
component  at  this  time.  However,  of  the  es- 
timated 92  facilities,  there  are  these  various 
types  of  programs  including: 

A.  60  Work  Activity  Centers; 

B.  22  Tennessee  Vocational  Training  Cen- 
ters; 

C.  4  Goodwill  Industries  Plants; 

D.  3  Workshops  for  the  Blind; 

E.  2  Workshops  in  Developmental  Centers 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded:  and 

F.  1  Workshop  in  a  Psychiatric  Institute— 
a  total  of  92. 

The  number  of  handicapped  Individuals 
being  served  and/or  working  In  these  cen- 
ters Is  estimated  to  be  in  excesss  of  3,000  per 
day.  This  figure  represents  less  than  .05  per- 
cent of  Tennessee's  estimated  total  number 
of  severely  disabled  population  or  70,000 
people.  In  the  average  size  work  activity 
center  where  approximately  30  handicapped 
people  work.  55  centers  of  this  type  would 
total  1.650  people.  Larger  work  activity  cen- 
ters Including  the  five  centers  like  the 
Orange     Grove     Occupational     Training 


Center  at  Chattanooga,  the  Bristol  Work- 
shop, or  the  Rochelle  Training  Center  at 
Nashville  total  another  575  to  600  people. 
The  Tennessee  Vocational  Training  Centers 
are  a  network  of  centers  serving  another  462 
people  on  a  daily  basis  while  the  4  Goodwill 
Industries  employ  another  200  or  more 
workers. 

These  workshop  programs  In  Tennessee 
serve  a  number  of  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals including: 

A.  1,650  persons  In  55  to  60  Work  Activity 
Centers: 

B.  575  persons  in  5  of  60  Work  Activity 
Centers; 

C.  462  persons  In  22  Teruiessee  Vocational 
Training  Centers; 

D.  200  persons  In  4  Goodwill  Industry 
Centers; 

E.  60  persons  in  3  Workshops  for  the 
Blind; 

P.  60  persons  In  2  Developmental  Centers 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded; 

G.  15  persons  In  1  Psychiatric  Institute— 
for  a  total  of  3,022. 

There  are  a  number  of  handicapped  work- 
ers at  these  centers  who  are  considered  shel- 
tered or  long-term  clients.  They  probably 
can  function  productively  as  workers  only 
within  a  sheltered  workshop  setting.  A  large 
percent  of  the  average  number  of  work  ac- 
tivity center  employees  or  two-thirds  of  the 
1,650  or  more  people,  are  terminal  type 
workers.  A  conservative  figure  of  115  work- 
ers in  22  Tennessee  Vocational  Training 
Centers  are  terminal  workers,  probably  half 
of  the  workers  in  Goodwill  Industry  Centers 
and  Workshops  for  the  Blind  could  function 
effectively  only  in  such  a  sheltered  setting. 
Therefore,  a  breakdown  in  number  of 
handicapped  people  employed  In  workshops 
is  as  follows: 

A.  593  in  55  of  the  60  Work  Activity  Cen- 
ters; 

B.  300  in  5  of  the  60  Work  Activity  Cen- 
ters; 

C.  115  In  22  of  the  Tennessee  Vocational 
Training  Centers; 

D.  100  in  4  Goodwill  Industries; 

E.  50  in  3  Workshop  for  the  Blind; 
P.  60  In  2  Developmental  Centers— for  a 

total  of  1.218. 

The  number  of  staff  personnel  employed 
in  the  combined  92  workshop  programs  is 
estimated  at  400  to  440  people.  The  network 
of  22  Teruiessee  Vocational  Training  Cen- 
ters may  average  30  handicapped  clients  per 
center  and  4  staff  (a  manager,  an  assistant 
manager,  a  technician,  and  secretary). 
Goodwill  Industry  Directors  recommend 
one  staff  person  per  six  handicapped  work- 
ers while  performing  subcontract  activities. 
This  ideal  ratio,  however,  is  not  often  real- 
ized and  a  1:12  or  1:15  ratio  more  often 
occurs. 

The  amount  of  budget  necessary  to  oper- 
ate these  92  workshop  components  of  these 
various  programs  of  rehabilitation  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $14,644,000.  For  example.  In 
any  of  the  55  average  sized  work  activity 
centers  serving  25  to  35  severely  handi- 
capped people,  the  budget  Is  between 
$80,000  to  $100,000  per  year.  Of  some  40 
persons  In  the  center,  probably  15  are  sub- 
contract workers  and  25  are  In  activity 
center  craft  programs.  The  annual  budget 
based  on  1982  annual  figures  and  estimates 
would  be  as  follows: 

A.  $5,500,000  or  the  total  annual  budget  of 
$100,000  times  55  Work  Activity  Centers; 

B.  $2,291,000  or  the  annual  budget  of 
other  5  largest  Work  Activity  Centers; 
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C  $1  718.000  or  the  total  of  work  contract 
activities  in  the  22  Tennessee  Vocational 
Training  Centers  for  Fiscal  Year  1982; 

D.  $210,000  or  the  estimate  of  the  total 
annual  budget  for  subcontract  work  at  4 
Goodwill  Industries;  .     .x.    •% 

E.  $4,700,000  or  the  total  budget  for  the  3 
Workshops  for  the  Blind;  ,„.!.. 

F.  $25,000  or  the  total  budget  for  1  Psychi- 
atric Institute; 

G  $200,000  or  the  total  of  two  workshops 
at  the  state  operated  Development  Centers 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded-for  a  total  of 
$14,644,000.  .  .     ^    . 

When  identifying  the  source  of  funds  for 
workshops  In  Tennessee,  they  may  Include 
federal,  state,  local,  sales.  United  Givers 
Fund  or  other  related  Income  from  gifts  or 
business  donations.  The  Work  Activity  Cen- 
ters depend  on  Title  XX  federal  funds  for 
75  percent  of  the  budget  while  another  18.6 
percent  Is  state  funds  and  the  remaining  6.4 
percent  comes  from  local  public  governmen- 
tal sources.  Less  than  1  percent  of  financial 
support  comes  from  private  donations. 
Sources  of  funding  were  Identified  as  fol- 
lows: 
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The  percentage  of  workshop  funds  that 
come  from  private  contributions  Is  usually 
less  than  1  percent  and  not  over  4  percent  of 
a  budget  no  matter  what  type  sub-contract 
shop  Is  being  considered. 

The  value  of  "sub-contract  work"  from 
business  and  industry  in  the  92  workshop 
components  is  estimated  to  total  $7,202,000. 
The  dollar  value  of  sub-contracts  is  as  fol- 
lows: ^     ^ 

A.  $2,280,000  in  60  Work  Activity  Centers; 

B.  $851,000  in  22  Tennessee  Vocational 
Training  Centers; 

C.  $150,000  in  2  Developmental  Centers 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded; 

D.  $246,000  in  4  Goodwill  Industry  Work- 
shops: 

E.  $25,000  in  1  Psychiatric  Center  Work- 
shop; 

P.  $3,650,000  In  3  Workshops  for  the 
Blind-for  a  total  of  $7,202,000. 

The  amount  of  contract  Income  needed  to 
meet  current  and  future  needs  of  serving  se- 
verely handicapped  people  as  sheltered 
workers  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 

A  $4,560,000  or  2  times  present  produc- 
tion within  60  Work  Activity  Centers; 

B.  $2,553,000  or  3  times  present  produc- 
tion In  22  Tennessee  Vocational  Training 
Centers;  ^     ^, 

C.  $300,000  or  2  times  present  production 
at  the  two  Developmental  Center  Work- 
shops; 

D.  $740,000  or  estimated  Increased  produc- 
tion at  4  Goodwill  Industry  Workshops; 

E.  $50,000  or  2  times  the  present  rate  of 
production  at  one  Psychiatric  Center; 

F.  $7,300,000  of  future  needed  contracts  in 
3  Workshops  for  the  Blind— for  a  total  of 
$15,503,000. 

Other  information  that  is  useful  in  consid- 
ering legislation  is  to  better  understand  the 
importance  of  contract  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  handicapped  individuals 
and  long-term  employment  in  sheltered 
workshops.  Work  Activity  Centers  could  use 
two  or  three  times  their  present  sub-con- 


tract work  because  there  are  many  severely 
handicapped   adults  who  depend   on   this 
marginal,  nuisance  type  work  from  business 
and  industry  to  earn  a  small  but  worthwhile 
wage.  The  large  Industries  for  the  Blind 
Workshops  depend  very  heavily  on  large 
federal  government  contracts  as  a  founda- 
tion for  malntAlnlng  livable  wages  for  the 
many  employed  visually  handicapped  work- 
ers. Sub-contracts  would  be  used  to  focus  on 
evaluation  and  training  for  many  more  vteu- 
ally  handicapped  or  other  severely  handi- 
capped persons  who  could  be  placed  out  Into 
business  and  industry  if  additional  private 
Industry  contracts  could  be   forthcoming. 
Also,  the  four  Goodwill  Industry  Workshops 
desire  three  times  present  day  contracts  In 
order  to  greatly  Increase  the  number  of  cli- 
ents benefiting  through  their  rehabUitatlon 
process  that  best  prepares  severely  disabled 
cllente  for  competitive  work  In  the  commu- 
nity   All  92  workshop  programs  Identified 
above  are  dedicated  to  the  rehabilitation 
process  of  providing  practical  work  oriented 
sheltered  environmente  in  order  to  offer 
good    evaluation    of    the    work,    a   testing 
ground  for  training  work  habits  and  skills 
prior  to  the  final  placement  of  every  handi- 
capped worker  Into  a  job  out  in  the  commu- 
nity but.  if  necessary,  be  able  to  offer  less 
productive    workers    a   place    to   continue 
working  in  a  sheltered  workshop  where  so 
many  severely  handicapped  adults  would 
have  to  remain  to  earn  any  part  of  their 
living.  This  opportunity  to  work  depends  on 
business  leaders  and  the  private  sector  of 
our  national  economy  In  order  to  be  success- 
ful.* 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  ACT  OP  1983 


•  Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  pleased  to  join  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  American 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1983.  This 
legislation  is  a  cost-effective  approach 
to  solving  two  of  the  more  intractable 
problems  facing  our  Nation:  high 
youth  unemployment,  and  deteriora- 
tion of  our  national.  State,  and  local 
park  infrastructure. 

This  legislation  would  establish  an 
American  Conservation  Corps  com- 
posed of  unemployed  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25. 
This  Corps  would  be  responsible  for 
the  enhancement  and  improvement  of 
our  Nation's  public  lands,  which,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Watt  has  fre- 
quently stated,  are  deteriorating.  Sec- 
retary Watt  has  emphasized  that  he 
believes  that  the  national  policy  of  ac- 
quiring more  park  and  wilderness 
areas  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
policy  of  preserving  and  improving 
those  lands  which  are  already  under 
governmental  control.  This  legislation 
would  augment  the  resources  already 
available  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  meeting  this  new  policy  priori- 

At  the  same  time,  the  conservation 
work  would  provide  employment  op- 
portunities and  training  for  our  young 
people.  Two  aspects  of  the  legislation 
are  particularly  farsighted.  First,  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  disadvantaged 
youth.  Second,  priority  will  be  given  to 


those  youths  from  areas  experiencing 
especially  high  unemployment.  These 
provisions  will  insure  that  the  Corps 
recruits  those  yoimg  adults  who  need 
the  work  and  the  training  the  most. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  previous  youth  conservation  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps,  have  been  extremely 
cost  effective.  For  example.  YACC  re- 
turned $1.20  of  appraised  conservation 
work  for  each  dollar  expended  In  fiscal 
year  1980.  That  Is  20-percent  retium 
on  Investment,  and  is  a  figure  that 
many  businesses  would  like  to  have. 
Another  program,  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  (YCC)  returned  $1.04  of 
appraised  conservation  work  in  fiscal 
year  1980. 

Of  course,  no  dollar  amount  can 
properly  reflect  that  enjoyment  of  our 
natural  resources  which  is  furthered 
by  sound  conservation  work.  Likewise, 
no  dollar  amoimt  can  reflect  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  society  when  yoimg 
people  acquire  basic  work  skills 
through  a  program,  without  which 
they  would  be  idle. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  about  5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth  population,  unemploy- 
ment has  averaged  over  11  percent  for 
adults  this  past  year,  and  the  rate  of 
youth  unemployment  is  at  least 
double  the  adult  rate.  Needless  to  say, 
the  youth  unemployment  rate  for  mi- 
norities In  my  home  State  is  over  50 
percent,  somewhat  closer  to  the  na- 
tional average.  Simply  put.  too  many 
youths  are  without  work. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  do  have 
work  to  be  done.  Pennsylvania  alone 
has  113  State  run  parks,  most  or  all  of 
which  are  in  need  of  rehabilitation 
and  improvement.  In  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, 89  parks  are  maintained  by 
the  department  of  recreation,  and  my 
hometown  of  Pittsburgh  has  over  15 
major  parks  and  200  facilities  cared 
for  by  the  city. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  work  to  be 
performed  is  not  contrived  and  unnec- 
essary. We  are  faced  with  a  backlog  of 
needed  conservation  work  on  our 
public  lands,  which  will  continue  to 
wait  unless  we  enact  this  legislation. 
This  is  work  in  the  parks,  forests,  and 
local  communities:  Rehabilitation  of 
facilities,  picnic  areas,  hiking  trails, 
access,  historical  sites,  and  timber 
management.  Preferences  In  the  work 
wUl  go  to  those  projects  which  can 
provide  long-term  benefits  to  the 
public  and  are  labor  intensive. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  this 
program  is  beneficial  to  all  of  us.  It 
puts  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  to  work  and  improves  the  public 
lands  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  a 
cost-effective  means  of  performing 
work  that  otherwise  would  not  get 

done. 

There  Is  a  need  for  conservation 
work  In  this  country.  There  Is  also  a 
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of  the  committee  follow: 


Rules  or  xdE  Com m ittee  on  the  Budget— 
NiifrrY-EiGHTR  Congress 

.  MEETINGS 

shall  hold  its  regular 

first   Thursday   of   each 

Addftional  meetings  may  be  called 

chaii  [nan  as  he  deems  necessary  to 

confmittee  business. 

of  the  Committee  on  the 

Senate,  including  meetings  to 

shall    be   open    to    the 

that  a  portion  or  portions  of 

riveting  may  be  closed  to  the 

committee    determines    by 

open  session  of  a  majority  of 

of  the  committee  present  that 

o  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 

such  portion  or  portions — 

disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 

n  the  interests  of  national  de- 

confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 

of  the  United  States; 

r4late  solely  to  matters  of  the 

personnel  or  internal  staff 

or  procedure; 

to  charge  an  individual  with 

m$conduct.  to  disgrace  or  injure 

standing  of  an  individual, 

to   expose   an   individual   to 

cont^pt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 

clearjy  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 

individual; 

the  identity  of  any  in- 

enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 

intormation  relating  to  the  inves- 

I  rosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 

requ  red  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 

ef  ective  law  enforcement;  or 

disclose  information  relating  to 

or  financial  or  commercial 

pertaining    specifically    to    a 

if- 

of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 

kept  confidential  by  Govem- 

and  employees;  or 

in|ormation  has  been  obtained  by 

on  a  confidential   basis. 

:hrough  an  application  by  such 

specific  Government  financial 

benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 

orper  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 

position  of  such  person. 


II.  QUORUMS 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section,  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  committee  business  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  conunittee:  Provided, 
That  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making 
a  quorum. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  reporting  budget  reso- 
lutions, legislative  measures  of  recommen- 
dations: Provided.  That  proxies  shall  not  be 
counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  or 
unsworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
present,  a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  vote  by  proxy  if  the  absent 
member  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  the  vote  is  being  recorded  and  has  af- 
firmatively requested  to  be  so  recorded: 
except  that  no  member  may  vote  by  proxy 
during  the  deliberations  on  Budget  Resolu- 
tions. 

IV.  HEARINGS  AND  HEARING  PROCEDtntES 

(1)  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  time,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  1  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  memt)er  de- 
termine that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

(2)  A  witness  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  at  least  1  day  prior  to 
his  appearance,  unless  the  requirement  is 
waived  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  following  their  determina- 
tion that  there  Is  good  cause  for  the  failure 
of  compliance. 

v.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(1)  When  the  committee  has  ordered  a 
measure  of  recommendation  reported,  fol- 
lowing final  action,  the  report  thereon  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  Intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  In  which  to  file  such  views.  In 
writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  in  the 
committee  report  and  printed  in  the  same 
volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  inclu- 
sion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice,  the 
committee  report  may  be  filed  and  printed 
immediately  without  such  views.* 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  PORD- 
CARTER  ARTICLE  ON  ISRAEL 

•  Mrs.   HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,   I 
submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  on 
Monday.  January  24,  1983. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Orlando  Sentlnal,  Jan.  24,  19831 
Ford,  Carter  Do  a  Hatchet  Job  on  Israel 
That  Is  a  Lesson  in  Hypocrisy 
(By  Charley  Reese) 
Former  Presidents  Jerry  Ford  and  Jimmy 
Carter  have  collaborated  on  a  hatchet  job 
on  Israel  In  the  Peburary  Reader's  Digest. 


Considering  the  source.  It's  no  surprise  that 
the  article  is  full  of  such  bad  logic  and  de- 
ception. 

Consider  "We  cannot  condone  what  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  toward  a  military  rather 
than  a  diplomatic  solution  to  Israel's  prob- 
lems." 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  such  a  statement. 
Who  negotiated  Israel's  first  peace  treaty  In 
32  years?  Menachem  Begin.  Who  gave  up 
the  vast  Slnal  with  Its  strategic  space,  min- 
erals and  oil  for  the  sake  of  peace?  Mena- 
chem Begin.  Who  agreed  to  grant  Palestin- 
ians in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  autonomy 
(limited  self-government)  and  to  negotiate  a 
final  settlement?  Menachem  Begin.  Who 
agreed  to  a  cease-fire  with  the  PLO  and  en- 
dured It  for  one  year  during  which  the  PLO 
violated  it  350  times.  Menachem  Begin.  Who 
is  now  trying  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lebanon?  Menachem  Begin.  Who  was 
voted  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize?  Not  Jimmy 
and  Jerry,  but  Menachem  Begin  and  Anwar 
Sadat. 

Moreover,  throughout  the  article,  these 
polls  refer  to  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  as 
moderate  Arab  states.  Moderate?  Who  de- 
nounced the  Camp  E>avid  peace  treaty  and 
broke  relations  with  Egypt?  Jordan  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Who  funded  the  PLO  terror- 
ists? Saudi  Arabia.  Who  broke  relations 
with  CosU  Rica  for  moving  Its  embassy  to 
Jerusalem?  Saudi  Arabia.  Who  refuses  to 
negotiate  on  autonomy  for  Palestinians? 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan. 

Who  decreed  a  death  penalty  for  any  Arab 
who  voluntarily  sells  land  to  a  Jew?  King 
Hussein.  Who  decreed  a  death  penalty  for 
any  West  Bank  Arab  who  "participates  In 
any  way"  In  the  peace  process  with  Israel? 
King  Hussein.  Who  refuses  to  recognize  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist?  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan.  Who  continues  economic  and  diplo- 
matic blackmail?  Saudi  Arabia.  Who  Is  pres- 
suring Lebanon  not  to  sign  a  peace  treaty? 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  hypocrisy  and  gall  of  the  Ford-Carter 
article  Is  stupefying.  They  go  to  great 
lengths  to  make  excuses  for  the  Arabs  and 
equally  great  lengths  to  put  the  burden  for 
making  concessions  on  Israel. 

Israel's  move  Into  Lebanon  to  break  up 
the  world's  greatest  concentration  of  pro- 
Soviet  international  terrorists  causes  Ford 
and  Carter  "deep  dismay."  These  two.  who 
know  as  little  about  Jewish  tradition  as  they 
do  about  Middle  East  history,  have  the  gall 
to  say  that  the  Begin  government  Is  depart- 
ing "from  the  principles  thought  to  be  the 
heart  of  historical  Jewish  experience." 

Horsefeathers.  Unfortunately  the  heart  of 
Jewish  historical  experience  does  not  en- 
courage the  Idea  of  trusting  the  fate  of  Jews 
to  Gentiles.  I  think.  Mr.  Begin  Is  very  close 
to  that  experience. 

They  accuse  Israel  of  not  living  up  to 
Camp  David.  That  Is  just  wrong.  Israel  has 
lived  up  to  the  letter  of  Camp  David.  Jordan 
refused  to  participate.  Egypt  broke  off  the 
negotiations.  They  talk  about  Israel  "repu- 
diating" Reagan's  peace  plan  but  they  ne- 
glect to  mention  that  the  Arab  states  also 
rejected  it. 

They  deplore  Israel's  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank  (25,000  Jews  among  1,000,000 
Arabs)  but  they  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  Arab  position  of  judenreln— a  demand 
that  not  one  Jew  remain  In  the  West  Bank. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  600,000  Arab- 
Israeli  citizens.  Is  It  not  reasonable  to  sus- 
pect that  someone  who  refuses  to  allow  even 


one  Jew  to  live  In  an  area  Is  not  sincere 

ftkX)Ut  DCftC6? 

The  former  presldente  then  Imply  that 
Israel  refuses  to  abide  by  U.N.  Resolution 
242,  which  calls  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
and  permanent  boundaries.  Israel  has  been 
ready  to  comply  with  Resolution  242  since 
the  day  It  was  passed.  For  the  Information 
of  two-ex  (thank  God)  presidenU,  It  Is  the 
Arabs  who  either  reject  242  explicitly  (the 
PLO,  Syrians)  or  alter  Its  meaning  to  mean 
that  Israel  must  withdraw  before  negotia- 
tions, which  has  no  precedent  in  history. 

Ford,  of  course,  was  a  director  of  Santa  Pe 
Industries  that  sold  out  to  Kuwait.  Carter  Is 
just  Carter.  But  both  of  them  are.  to  use 
Carter's  favorite  word,  a  disgrace.* 


President  must  make  his  recommenda- 
tions to  preserve  the  system,  and  final- 
ly the  Board  must  publish  regulations 
on  how  it  will  issue  benefits  during  pe- 
riods when  there  are  insufficient 
funds  to  pay  full  benefits.  This  process 
is  expected  to  take  several  months. 

The  resolution  we  have  introduced 
urges  railroad  labor  and  management 
to  begin  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. We  must  act  now  to  insure  that 
the  Nation's  1  million  railroad  retirees 
receive  their  full  earned  benefits  after 
October  1. 1  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution.* 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 5  which  urges  railroad  labor 
and  management  to  begin  discussing 
measures  to  insure  the  financial 
health  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  Unless  a  legislative  package  is 
passed  by  Congress  during  the  next  8 
months,  railroad  retirement  benefits 
will  have  to  be  cut  back  on  October  1. 
1983. 

The  deep  recession  that  plagues  our 
country  has  touched  the  railroad  in- 
dustry with  a  heavy  hand.  In  1981. 
when  railroad  labor,  management,  the 
I  resident,  and  Congress  negotiated  a 
refinancing  package  for  the  railroad 
retirement  system,  railroad  employ- 
ment stood  at  514.000.  The  1981  rail- 
road retirement  amendments  project- 
ed employment  levels  of  500.000 
throughout  the  1980's.  Today,  just  18 
months  later,  railroad  employment 
stands  at  a  level  of  only  404.000.  The 
loss  of  employee  and  employer  contri- 
butions to  the  retirement  fund,  be- 
cause of  this  sharp  drop  in  employ- 
ment, threatens  the  benefits  of  53.400 
railroad  retirees  in  my  State  of  Ohio 
and  nearly  1  million  recipients  nation- 
wide. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  combined  payroll  con- 
tributions of  employees  and  employ- 
ers, and  income  from  the  social  securi- 
ty system— through  a  transfer  known 
as  the  "financial  interchange."  The 
1981  amendments  allow  the  system  to 
borrow  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  This  borrowing  authority  is 
limited  to  the  amount  expected  to  be 
transferred  from  social  security.  The 
law  provides  that  if  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  be  borrowed  equals  or  exceeds 
50  percent  of  the  amount  available. 
then  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
must  make  a  financial  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  Due  to  the  re- 
duced contributions  to  the  fund 
during  the  past  year,  this  50  percent 
level  has  been  reached,  and  the  Board 
must  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress by  April  1,  1983.  After  this  report 
is  made,  railroad  labor  and  manage- 
ment must  submit  funding  proposals 
to  the  President  and  Congress,   the 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 
•  Mr,  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
at  first  one  might  think  it  unnecessary 
to  focus  attention  on  something  as  un- 
savory as  the  physical  or  sexual  abuse 
of  a  child.  We  Americans  pride  our- 
selves on  living  in  a  civilized  society. 
We  like  to  believe  that  at  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  success  as  a  nation  are 
the  positive  moral  values  held  by  our 
citizens.  We  Americans  believe  our- 
selves to  be  decent  and  compassionate 
people.  And  for  the  most  part  we  are. 
But.  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
permit  our  beliefs  about  ourselves  to 
be  worn  like  blinders.  The  abuse  of  a 
child  physically  or  sexually  is  about  as 
repellant  a  subject  as  I  can  conceive 
of.  Yet  child  abuse  occurs  in  this  coun- 
try at  an  alarming  frequency.  And 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  prob- 
lem is  becoming  worse.  We  must  not 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  "it  can't 
happen  here."  It  can.  it  is,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it. 

It  vdll  not  be  easy.  General  igno- 
rance that  the  problem  even  exists 
conceals  deeper  impediments  to  estab- 
lishing a  comprehensive  system  of  pre- 
vention, detection,  enforcement,  and 
counseling.  In  many  cases  the  victim 
cannot  or  will  not  disclose  the  circum- 
stances of  an  attack  or  the  identity  of 
the  attacker.  A  child,  motivated  by 
conflicting  feelings  of  fear  and  love, 
may  refuse  to  name  a  parent,  relative, 
or  family  friend  as  the  perpetrator  of 
abuse.  Because  many  attaciis  on  chil- 
dren occur  within  the  privacy  of  the 
home,  there  are  rarely  any  witnesses 
who  can  step  forward  to  aid  the 
victim.  Witnesses  outside  the  family 
may  be  exposed  to  a  lawsuit  if  they 
fail  to  make  their  allegations  stick. 
Evidentiary  difficulties  are  compoimd- 
ed  by  a  child's  naturally  rapid  healing 
capacities.  So  it  is  hardly  any  surprise 
that  every  year  thousands  of  child 
abuse  cases  go  unreported. 

Although  few  comprehensive  studies 
of  this  problem  have  been  done,  it  has 
been  reliably  estimated  that  several 
million  incidents  of  child  abuse  occur 
each  year,  some  leading  to  the  death 
of  the  victim.  Of  course,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  emo- 


tional   damage    that    such    incidents 
produce  in  these  young  victims. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  precisely  because 
hard  facts  are  so  difficult  to  come  by 
that  I  support  the  measure  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  Arizona  declar- 
ing April  1983.  as  National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month.  Child  abuse 
is  only  one  form  of  domestic  violence, 
just  one  of  a  disgraceful  number  of 
crimes  perpetrated  daily  and  never 
punished  because  they  take  place 
within  the  sanctuary  of  the  home.  The 
family  remains  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious American  resources.  Let  us  stop 
squandering  it  through  our  ignorance 
of  senseless  domestic  violence.* 


SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDINO 
COMMISSION  MEETS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday,  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  met  in  public 
session  to  discuss  two  issues  that  con- 
cern the  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 

By  voice  vote,  the  Commission 
agreed  to  approve  two  actions  that  are 
intended  to  improve  greatly  the  ap- 
pearance and  fimction  of  the  new  Hart 
Building. 

First,  our  former  colleague.  Senator 
Nicholas  Brady  of  New  Jersey,  has 
most  generously  offered  to  raise  the 
money  to  provide  a  gift  to  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people.  The  Com- 
mission agreed  to  accept  this  most 
generous  offer  and  to  ask  Senator 
Brady  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
acquire  a  sculpture  by  Alexander 
Calder  that  would  be  placed  in  the 
atrium  area  of  the  Hart  Building. 

Alexander  Calder  is  considered  by 
many  as  the  most  important  American 
sculptor  of  this  century.  On  the  day 
before  he  died  in  1976.  he  designed  the 
sculpture  he  named  "Mountains  and 
Clouds"  specifically  for  the  Hart 
Building  atrium.  It  was  the  last  design 
by  this  great  artist. 

It  is  my  belief,  shared  by  many  on 
the  Commission,  that  placing  this 
sculpture  in  the  Hart  BuUding  atritmi 
may  convert  what  is  now  a  rather  ster- 
ile cube  into  one  of  the  more  exciting 
public  spaces  in  this  city. 

We,  as  Senators  and  as  Americans, 
owe  Senator  Brady  our  heartiest 
thanks. 

Second,  the  Commission  agreed  to 
ask  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  reprogram  already  appro- 
priated Senate  funds  left  over  from 
1980  to  purchase  new,  modular  furni- 
ture for  49  Senate  offices  in  the  Hart 
Building.  This  furniture  is  similar  to 
that  now  in  use  in  Senator  Hatfield's 
office.  It  is  the  Commission's  belief 
that  this  new  furniture  would  improve 
both  the  appearance  of  the  Hart 
Building,  as  well  as  its  efficiency.  The 
new  furniture  will  also  eliminate  the 
need  to  purchase  old-style  desks  for 
offices  in  the  older  buildings  vacated 
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Pr^ident.  I  ask  that  copies  of 
letters  at  the  direction  of 
be   printed   at   this 
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follow: 
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[ITTEC  ON  ENVIRONMENT 

AND  Public  Works, 
Waskington,  B.C.,  January  27,  1983. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washingtoi,  D.C. 

Dear  Mai  ik:  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Senate  Off  ce  Building  Commission  that  un- 
expended funds  remain  available  to  the 
Senate  fro  n  the  fiscal  year  1980  legislative 
appropriat  ons  act.  and  that  such  funds 
r«  programmed  for  use  to  purchase 
for  the  Hart  Senate  Office 
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new 
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Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  T.  STArroRD, 

Chairman. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Coi4iiittee  on  Environment 

AND  Public  Works. 
Wa^ington,  D.C.  January  27,  1983. 
Nicholas  Brady. 
Co.. 
Tity.  N.Y. 

__   The  final  item  that  was  de- 

I  he  great  American  artist,  Alexan- 

was  a  sculpture  for  the  atrium 

Senate  Office  Building.  This 

"MounUins    and    Clouds,"    was 

conitructed:  the  funds  were  deleted 

building  plans  as  a  cost-cutting 


tit   understanding  of  the  Senate 

Bupding  Commission  that  you  have 

raise  funds  to  provide  a  gift  to 

and  to  the  people  of  the  United 

W  th  great  thanks,  we  accept  your 

offer,  and  ask  that  you  raise 

acquire    this    important    Calder 

Mountains  and  Clouds." 

friendship  and  highest  regards,  we 


gene  rous 


Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 

Chairman, 
r  Office  Building  CommissiorL 
J.  Bennett  Johnson, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.t 


opinion,  this  legislation  is  excellent  for 
two  reasons:  It  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment very  little,  since  all  deferred 
taxes  are  eventually  recaptured  by  off- 
setting reductions  in  the  depreciation 
allowance  for  property  acquired  with 
tax-deferred  funds;  and  second,  it  will 
encourage  the  development  of  no- 
shore  processors. 

With  over  5.8  billion  pounds  of 
groundfish  available  annually  in 
Alaska  for  harvest,  as  well  as  contin- 
ued growth  in  the  traditional  fisheries, 
incentives  for  the  growth  of  on-shore 
processors  is  vital. 

In  1981.  our  annual  fisheries  trade 
deficit  was  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2.5 
billion.  Purthemiore,  over  the  last 
decade,  foreign  nations  have  taken 
well  over  20-million  metric  tons  of  fish 
from  U.S.  waters.  Foreign  fishing  In 
U.S.  waters  and  our  trade  deficit  over- 
seas continues  at  a  high  level  today, 
which  Indicates  to  me  that  there  are 
ample  harvesting  opportunities  for 
U.S.  fishermen  to  Increase  their  catch 
and  concomitantly  improve  our  trade 
deficit  posture. 

For  this  Increase  In  harvesting  In 
new  fisheries  to  occur,  relatively  large 
capital  investments  will  be  required. 
Risks  will  be  high  given  the  current 
market  situation  and  the  high  level  of 
production  necessary  to  offset  low- 
profit  margins.  More  so  than  many 
other  investments,  initial  capital  costs 
and  expected  losses  to  gain  entry  into 
a  market  are  high,  thus  necesslUting 
that  constuction  costs  be  capitalized  in 
a  sound  manner. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  domestic 
development  of  several  major  fisheries 
over  the  next  10  years  could  Increase 
domestic  fisheries  landings  by  2.5-mll- 
lion  metric  tons  per  year,  add  782  mil- 
lion annually  to  vessel  revenues,  create 
over  43,000  permanent  jobs,  add  $1.2 
bUllon  annually  to  GNP  and  reduce 
our  annual  trade  deficit  by  $1.7  billion. 
I  believe  this  bill  will  provide  an  ex- 
cellent catalyst  for  stimulating  this 
growth  and  will  lead  to  the  revitallza- 
tlon  and  strengthening  of  the  domes- 
tic U.S.  fishing  industry.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of 
this  measure.* 


CAPITi^  L  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 


f(»r 


pendent  spirit  of  its  people.  It  is  that 
spirit  that  I  honor  today. 

We  are  only  too  familiar  with  the 
sad  history  of  Soviet  domination  of 
the  Ukraine.  It  is  a  history  of  persecu- 
tion, terror,  and  flagrant  abuses  of 
human  rights.  Ukrainians  have  been 
deported,  jailed  or  executed,  churches 
have  been  systematically  destroyed, 
and  their  clergy  and  faithful  subjected 
to  intimidation  and  persecution. 

Remarkably,  years  of  Soviet  tyranny 
have  not  extinguished  the  flame  of 
freedom  in  the  Ukraine.  These  coura- 
geous people  continue  to  fight  for  the 
rights  and  freedoms  we  In  the  West  so 
often  take  for  granted. 

In  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence,  let  us,  Mr. 
President,  say  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  that  we  are  with  them  In 
their  struggle  for  basic  human  rights 
and  national  dignity.* 


MJJRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
to  be  able  to  cosponsor  S. 
to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Marine  Act  of  1936  In  order 
the  establishment  of  capital 
funds  for  shoreside  facili- 
fishing  Industry, 
provisions  in  the  capital  con- 
fund  allow  certain  U.S.  mer- 
flshlng  vessels  to  defer  the 
of  Federal  taxes  on  Income 
operation  of  those  vessels. 
Is  deferred  on  Income  annu- 
aslde  in  special  accounts  re- 
the  equity  portion  of  future 
nvestments  in  vessels.  In  my 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today 
to  honor  the  valiant  struggle  the 
Ukrainian  people  continue  to  wage 
against  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Sixty-five  years  ago.  on  January  22, 
1918.  the  Independence  of  the  Ukraine 
was  proclaimed.  For  3Vi  years,  this 
sovereign  nation  fought  to  preserve  Its 
Independence.  Its  people  fought  alone, 
and  without  aid.  against  the  superior 
power  of  the  Soviets.  Although  the  So- 
viets eventually  destroyed  the  Inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  National  Republic, 
they  have  not  yet  conquered  the  Inde- 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  ujianlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It 
stand  In  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized  on  special  orders 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  and 
In  the  order  requested,  that  Is  to  say. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly).  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  see 
no  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  In  recess  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  at  5:47  p.m..  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  February  1. 1983.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  31.  1983: 
The  Judiciary 
Gregory  Wright  Carman,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade  vice  Scovel  Richardson,  deceased. 


Pamela  Ann  Rymer.  of  California,  to  be 
U  S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California  vice  William  P.  Gray,  retired. 

John  P.  Vukasin.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California,  vice  Stanley  A.  Weigel,  re- 
tired. „  .  .  ,. 
Shirley  Wohl  Kram,  of  New  York  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  vice  Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  ele- 
vated. 

A  Joe  Fish,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  vice 
Patrick  E.  Higginbotham,  elevated. 
Department  of  Justice 
William  Thomas  Dillard  III.  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Nick- 
olas  P.  Geeker,  resigned. 

James  W.  Diehm.  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Ishmael  A.  Meyers,  resigned. 

James  C.  Patterson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U  S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ar- 
kansas for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Mack 
Burton,  term  expired. 

Ronald  J.  Alles.  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  John  C.  Krsul.  de- 
ceased. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

The  following-named  officers  for 
promotion  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3366.  3367.  and  3370: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Evans,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joyner.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Censner.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eisenstadt.  Herzl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finley.  Garfield  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregor.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hadwiger.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamberger.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hernandez,  Rodolfo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGrew,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meader,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peyton,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartzkopf,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenorio.  Juan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Uldric.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vizzini,  Sammie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb,  Earl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bershon,  Richard  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen,  Henry  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3383: 
army  promotion  ust 
To  be  colonel 
Aurelio,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borden,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callaway,  WUlIam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Compere,  John  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon,  Donald  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Dow.  Robert  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gensler.  Philip,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoch.  Leonard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holloway.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jolly,  Guy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohler,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malueg.  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathews.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKay,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Minami.  Clarence  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Padgett.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Revis.  Paul  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sonnichsen.  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Struckel,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tate.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trobaugh.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vest,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Thompson,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Berryman,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Thomson,  Lester  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Allen,  Cecil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen,  John  W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aller,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allison.  Darrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bergson,  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blake,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodziony,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bockel,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braley,  Gerald  N..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridges,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brodsky,  Lewis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Claud  A.,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulika,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cademartori,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carro,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casby,  Clifford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castka,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohen,  Roy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comstock,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copeland,  Gilbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cudlip.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cuneen.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Rhesa  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dipema,  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dyer,  Jimmie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eastin,  Willard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edgar,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feltenstein,  Sam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fetters,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pritsch.  Nicholas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gambolati,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentry,  Albert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gladis,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grissom,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grokenberger  R.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herrington.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodge.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holton,  Quinton,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howe,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes,  Delma  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huselton.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyams.  Milton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyde,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karr,  Edmund  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirchner,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Levy.  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lomax.  Manning  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luedeke.  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathews.  Roy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McConnell.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMuUin.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNif f.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullinax.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nahlik.  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norris,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ouellet,  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pais,  Randall  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peevy.  Lewis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petty.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pipes,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramey,  Arthur  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsey.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riggle,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romano,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowzee,  Fred  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryland.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sayne.  Martin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schalin.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schott.  Karlheinz  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Silverman.  Irwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Silvey,  Bedford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Timothy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Larry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoma,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Struble,  Franklin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suemori.  Peter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX    \ 
Swearengen.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tharp.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tlmm.  Willard  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandervorst.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vames,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vernon,  Barrie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wear,  John  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wllwerding.  Lee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winfree,  Howell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodward,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woolfork,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hill,  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Mullen,  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alexander,  C.  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emmons,  James  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forester,  Norman  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrison.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haynes,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lester,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGee,  Thomas  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oatfield.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hopkins.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lecca,  Pedro  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meister,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Serrano,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3353: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
DeJong.  Rudolph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lubow,  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reba.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Van  Leeuw(  n,  Oenutl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

UUfY  PROMOTION  UST 

Tabe  lieutenant  colonel 
Taylor.  Th<fnas  W..  239-68-«77« 

MKDICAL  CORPS 

A)  be  lieutenant  colonel 


Ti  rence  ] 


,  Cesa* 


L(  .wrence. 


Babcock. 
Colvin.  Arthur 
Cucci, 
DeCiutiis 
DeSimone, 
Dorsey.  Jorin 
Edwards.  J(  hn 
Gretz.  Herl  ert 
Hamer.  Ro  )ert 
Hartley.  Polint 
Johnson. 
Kim.  Hongtun 
Kimball.  O  Iver 
Knuth.  Wa  Ten 
Kramer.  K(  nyon 
Larsen.  Ma  k 
Lefton.  Theodore 
Libert. 
Luflun. 
Manes, 

Manuel.  W|bert 
McLaughli 
Morgensteiti 
Morita.  Eui  ene 
Porter.  William 
Reynolds, 
Rife.  Dona|l 
Schepman 
Seletz,  Julek 
Slawson.  R  ibert 
Tanz,  Pred(  rick 
Vines,  Donald 
Williams, 
Zwaan.  Jot^, 

The 
Guard  officers 
serve  of 
under   the 
States  Cod( 


,  Sair  uel 
Edvard( 
,PetT 


Brian  1 


fol  owing-i 


the 


,  Jaces 


Adams, 

Beltrand 

Beverley 

Doyle 

Florence. 

Pord.  John 

Koonce, 

McClanahMn, 

Martin,  Jol  m 

Meisenheii  ler, 

Pendergra^ 

Reynolds, 

Roof,  VolU 

Salter, 

Savoie. 

Sloan, 

Stodart, 

Wilson. 


Gross,  Doi 


Agena, 
Allen,  Gar^ 
Alvarez. 
Anderson, 
Atwood, 
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L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^incent.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Theresa  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G..  XXX-XX-XXXX     , 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I.  Chester.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I.  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J^mes  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

_  named     Army     National 

for  appointment  in  the  Re- 

_  Army  of  the  United  States, 

provisions   of   title   10,   United 

section  3385: 


ARMY  PROMOnOIl  UST 

To  be  colonel 


P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richird  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
4drian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
»s  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartld  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C4lvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ken  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Willis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curwood  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ralbh.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ro  naln  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WU|am  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jelry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Hepps.  Sailford  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Starr,  Clifl  ord  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
V  ;mon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cla  rence ; 


Jcse; 


Barham.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benson,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bill.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonner,  Claudius  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brain,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brimhall.  Denis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callahan,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter,  Samuel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ceragloli.  Rudolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coon.  Ward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean.  Aaron  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dexter.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickens.  Homer  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliot,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Givens.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  Donley.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haskins.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jezek.  Henry  L.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Legowlk,  Leroy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leyva.  Miguel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Locke.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoUam.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDaniel,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPerran,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marsh.  William  A..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Megyeri,  Leslie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nixon,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Recio-Sanchez.  S.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley.  Gene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosenfeld,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rountree,  Samuel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt,  Lester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schrimpf.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley,  William  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stocking.  Herbert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suppok.  Regis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tamura.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wampler.  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUkins,  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willard.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Winfield  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Wilfried  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zembrzuski.  Ireneusz.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
McNamara.  Rose  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Asami.  Kanji  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Carrasco,  Jose  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keith.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landis,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

T'o  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DigiUo,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  The  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3366,  3367 
and  3370: 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Aasland,  Lois  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abel,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldwin,  Annie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boudreaux.  Gloria  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyer.  Gladys  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulin,  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Rosetta  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calcagni,  Judith  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Neal  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decker.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delap,  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffy.  Georgianne,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Edgington.  Carol  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GreenhiU.  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haven,  Meta  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kidon,  Shirley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leiner,  Marion  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lord,  Martha  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maybrier.  Bobbie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaU,  Carolyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Virginia  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molder.  Neil  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pizzuto.  Oerllnde  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rafferty.  Carole.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rank.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rios.  Luz  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ripple.  Helen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salehyar.  Terese  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santiago-Rosado.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephens.  Claire  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vess.  Bemarda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wadkins.  Peggy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagus.  Fay  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Abel,  Leslie.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ames.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amick.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayers.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ballard.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barry.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartley.  Murray  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bentley,  Billy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Birkholz,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blevins,  Billie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brewer.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carbone,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cesaro.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamberlain.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cochran.  Martin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohen,  Merlin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Degiacomo.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dmura.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodson.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drucker.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Theodore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engsberg.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fevang.  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fritz.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrett.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graffeo,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanratty,  WUliarn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hastings.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry.  Clay  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickey.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hocott.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges.  Morris  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koski.  Onnie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massaro.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNeal.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nardini.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newkirk.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ralnsberger.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scales.  Kenneth  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skvarla.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
St.  Germain.  Andre,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tognotti,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  WendeU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheelan.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfgang,  liawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Adams.  Marcus  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Lawrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amicuccl.  Vincent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ascher,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Asuncion,  Celedonla.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babaturk,  Hidlr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balunek,  Andrew  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Warren  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett.  Warren  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard.  Jeriel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bellaflore.  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blcknell.  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blossman.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boulware.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks.  Billy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks.  Clifton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brouillard.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burdon.  Arthur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butz.  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byars.  Vance  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caccomo.  Aurello.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camnitz.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cardinale.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cash.  Ted  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chan.  Wallace  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chestnut,  Graham  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChoUet.  Hillary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clpolla.  Vincent  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clay.  Earl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coe.  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coil.  James  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Francis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conrace.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corr.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corzatt.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotter.  Clement  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Couch.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coussirat.  Adolfo  C.  04-30-5174 
Coverdale.  Edward  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtwright.  Lewis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dede.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DeMeester.  Tom  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diblasi.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlllard,  Charies  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drynan.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duke.  Earl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ekland.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fairfax.  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faith.  Glenn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feemster.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feinman.  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feldman.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Felsenberg.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flnazzo.  Salvatore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynn.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forrest.  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forsythe.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Galvln.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garry.  Vincent  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gay.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geiser.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilford.  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GiUick.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glotfelty.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goedert.  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gopez.  Camilo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graveline.  Duane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gropper.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hallee.  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hays.  Marvin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hemry,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hepps.  Sanford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hester,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodgkin.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houston.  Hal  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoxle.  Uoyd  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoyumpa.  Aanastacio.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  Royal  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Edgar  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jain.  Kewal  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keepman,  Jay  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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KUmark.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klatt.  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laszewski.  Frank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leake.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leary.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Levin.  Jerry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livingston.  Billy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacPherson.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malone.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marcel.  Jesse  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marienfeldt.  Hans  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matlbag.  Victor  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarthy.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mendoza,  Ernesto  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Roger  J.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Herbert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Torrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moores.  WlUlam  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morasco.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Marvin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mulvany.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muse.  Andrew  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nachtsheim.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Negron-Cuevas.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Darius  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nemani.  Bal  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neshat.  Amir  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neun.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oropallo,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz,  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz.  Tullo  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osbom,  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pagansaez.  Heribert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petrou.  Eugenia.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flavin.  Melvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pope.  Howard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puis.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ranes.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reich.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosatl.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosenthal.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salazar,  Mauricio  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savage.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheldon.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sison.  Domingo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Alvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spear.  Merritt  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stansell.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stark.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steinbeck.  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stetz.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strefling.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strong.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swift.  Dean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swlllinger.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Takase.  Allan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tosh,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tygart.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wachtel.  Andrew  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webster.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weltzman.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westfall.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zahony.  Ivan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zusman,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Avallone,  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baetsch,  Weldee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Carroll  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boese,  Jackie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BosweU,  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Botton,  Irving.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkett.  Samuel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cancllla.  Anthony  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannon.  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cassady.  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


CUrk.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damlco.  Frank  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Walter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dugan.  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Betty  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finch.  Nathaniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frandsen.  John  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Freund.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX  

Gertz,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenwald.  Max  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grim.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grist.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GroUl.  Frank  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross,  Don  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harkabus.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hennlng.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlgglns.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hollowell.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huber.  Don  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hueber.  Jerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ivanoff .  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Jimmy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klover.  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolb.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krogman.  Franklyn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Levandoskl.  Nicholas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loetell.  Joseph  W..  213-32-115« 
Lorman.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malone,  Wlnfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClaflln,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Menker.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montano.  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murdock.  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman.  Dewey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petersen.  Walter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prescott.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsay.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seller,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shafer.  Thayer  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stamp.  Willard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stults.  Theodore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toles.  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uhlmann.  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volante.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wentworth.  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUUams.  Louie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Sherman  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wislosky.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  Hyman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

T'O  be  colonel 
Bakken,  Suzanne  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donley,  PhiUip  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Wlnslow  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haiduk.  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hewitt,  Marjorle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kannegleter,  Ruthan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreider.  Russell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speight.  Curtis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Dill.  Garrett  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geci.  Theodore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormick.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meek.  Dee  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomson.  Lester  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Addison.  Rachel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arvey.  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baughman.  Nancy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beals.  Judy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Briggs.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchanan,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byman.  Doris  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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.  Mari  ana 


Th  omas  ( 


Mai  y 


Elizal  eth 
Meli  ia 


Campbell. 

Ciszewski. 

Claverie, 

Crawford. 

Cu  minings, 

D'Alessandijo 

Dickinson 

Dupuls, 

Eisenkrame*-, 

Encamacioi  i, 

Podor. 

Frende 

Garcia. 

Gately 

Grzybwyso<^ 

Hamilton 

Howard, 

Hunt.  Holly 

lorio.  Josepp 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jordan. 

Kerry,  Haz^l 

Koenig 

Kremmer 

Ladu 

Leduc. 

Lee.  Sharor 

Leonardo. 

Limoge. 

Madson. 

Mancuso. 

Mangaroo. 

Martin 

Meidl.  Judith 

Mitchell. 

MuUen. 

Mullen. 

Murphy. 

Muse.  Joyc« 

Myers, 

Patterson. 

Rhoades. 

Robinson 

Ross, 

Ruybalid 

Saylor 

Schley 

Smith 

Smithermali 

Snow.  Jam^ 

Snow, 

Southall. 

Steffens. 

Still.  Joann 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Tate.  Bessi) 

Thomas. 

Venegoni 

Walker. 

Walsh. 

Weiskotten 

Williams. 

Wylie, 

ZinunermaA, 


.Sarah 


Elizat  eth 


Doris 
Bett  ie 


.  Yvor  ne 


Hury- 
Jt  mes. 


,  Jeane  ;te 


.  Maiy 


.  Dele  res 


Allen. 

Bell.  Donal^l 

Bellome. 

Bequist, 

Bowman, 

Brice, 

Broome. 

Bruen. 

Burdett. 

Caldwell. 

Campbell. 

Caples, 

Cash.  Allar 

Catalanotti. 

Davidson. 
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ponna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  homas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Di  mna  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E  lisabeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BrendaK..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Dianne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
llarbara.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clatdia  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Kathry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Jesus.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joajl  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

e,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Margaret  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
i.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
tjonna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H^zel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lorraine  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
Catherine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
3usan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
demima.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joa  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rcnald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C  itherine.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.fewellean.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ElL^beth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Divid  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Am  imarie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma  hew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
V4t)nica  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
:..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
$hirley.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
j|Dsephine.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jfcrry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ans^lita  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Sharon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
E|en  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlovie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

£  andra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cajolynn  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX      , 
I^theryn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Barbara.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


DENTAL  CORPS 

"to  be  lieutenant  colonel 


Anditew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jdhn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R(  nald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
V  illiam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willi  un  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wflUam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlUlam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
T  tiomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
( Jrady  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jerfy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
tommy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Dewar.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Difiore.  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peldman.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinizlo.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleming.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henslee.  Edwin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herren.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holton.  Willard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton.  Samuel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irving.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Prank  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaufman.  Stanley  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ker.  Houston  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerschenbaum,  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keyser.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kleffner,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuhns,  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latvis,  John  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leary.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Levands.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magee,  Stanton  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marker.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mauger.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Duane  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nemitz,  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norman.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piercy.  Joel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reich.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Randal  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Satterfield.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schiffmann.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schilthuis.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singerman,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swilley.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Traynham.  Ryland  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adelaar.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Azar.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamett.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartels,  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baumgartner.  Carl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brant.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casper.  Edmund.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castro.  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doerhoff.  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dominguez.  Anibal.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dopson.  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francois.  Rodrigue.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gedachian.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ghaly,  Fouad  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gruber.  Jack  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hallman.  Keith  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Ruben  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawke.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heredia.  Anibal  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hess.  Joachim  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hieb.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humphreys.  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Imamura.  Hideki  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iseman,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jung,  Hyun  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kanakis,  Charles.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kilpatrick.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kim.  Jong  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larsen.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liken.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mazur.  Arnold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlcklos,  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlshigaya,  Wayne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Onne.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pace.  Nathan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Park.  Ui  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson.  Alfred  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prince.  I>aniel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raquiza.  Remedios  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raskin.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Resan.  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roscetti,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rupp.  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Schultz,  Terry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shook.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sydnor,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Eustace  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Truitt.  WUliam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valladares.  Jose  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Adair.  Hugh  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albright,  Richard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anater.  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andresen,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anhom.  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Antico.  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barratt.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BautisU.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  Phillip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berlin.  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berman.  Henry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Billings.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blair.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bock,  Lauren  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boockmeier,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brian.  Martin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brinegar.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brzezinski.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bush.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butner.  Earl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byerly.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calder.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cante.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr.  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CarroU,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christian.  Peter.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christian.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Claiborne.  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cobb.  Elsie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craft,  Harry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crespo.  Jose  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Lynn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daley.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delgenis,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dial.  Gerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickerman,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorwart.  Clinton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dubose,  Alfred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  Marcus  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunkle.  Robin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eichhom,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis.  Warren  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erdman.  Glen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  Charles  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Furia.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrett,  Gordon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geraths.  Nathan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilchrist.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Good.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hancock.  Jackie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herr.  Richard  J..  27-36-4333 
Hirokawa.  Roy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes.  Garth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes.  Ray  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Glen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huley,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt,  Reginald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Incendio.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarvis.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jefferson,  Oliver  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Gene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Johnson.  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Denman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karklins.  Marcel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kemp.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennemer.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KIschell.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacheen.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landgraff.  Prank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lecca.  Pedro  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee  Charleston  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leverette.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Gregory  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Litman.  Leon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malkassian,  Nishan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marston.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Larry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoin.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mccormick.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCullough.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McQuillan.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McRoberts.  Jackie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meadows.  Alonzo.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messigner.  John  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mezzano,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Middleton.  Allen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mohanty.  Rama  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moyer.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munzinger.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murrell,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Louis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Novak.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osterli.  Philip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ottaviano,  Jean  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pattison.  Ronald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Terry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Picha.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Randall.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reece.  Laurence  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renfro,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ritter.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Pryor  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Aristide.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Bobby  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudberg.  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rugen.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samofal,  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schewe.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneller.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schumaker.  Betty  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skoglund.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smarsh.  James  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Somerick.  Joel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spoons.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steen.  Tyrone  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Street.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Edsel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomsen.  Leo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tolman.  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tousignant.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trenary.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker.  Bernard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turley.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Larry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vansprang,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weierstall,  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welsh.  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whiteley.  Calvin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wland.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Fredrlc  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Arnold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wisley.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodard.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Carleton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Wyatt.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Burgess.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Joan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran.  Linda  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders.  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ShinUe.  Ann  M..  034-24-521 1 

VCTKRINART  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Burgman.  Lewis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Key.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCorcle,  Thelton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaughlin,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Herbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wesson.  Karen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IRTHE  ARMT 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3366  and 
3367: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  U8T 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abell.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Able.  Rudy  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abodeely.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ackermann.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Henry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Jackson  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Agee.  Forrest  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahrenholz.  Glenn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahuna.  William  K.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aiken.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alenius.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Willie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Alvie  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alley.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amparan.  Luis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ancona.  Daniel  P..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angleton.  Adraln  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Argo.  Charies  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arman.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arzola.  Jorge.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashbum.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aslin.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atwater,  Elbert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atzert.  Alexander  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Axup,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aycock.  Charles  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayer.  Laurence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayers.  Albert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayers,  Gary  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baake.  Jon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babl.  Stuart  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baer.  Fred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baeten,  Rene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey,  Joseph  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Wendell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Howard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldwin.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balmat.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barbella.  Nicholas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barchi.  Norman  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Paul  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barreras-Rivera.  Rau.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett.  Theodore  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartosh.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baslle.  Vincent  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bassett.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Bauer.  Jerome  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beach.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck.  Orval  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bee.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beechley.  Bruce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beedle.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Behrendt.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bement.  Danny  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benmark,  Gary  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benson.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benton.  Frank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bentsen.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berger.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bertrand.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berube.  Louis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Best.  Joel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bethea.  Alpheus  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biddle.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bienkowski.  Sigmund,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Binkoski.  Vincent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blake.  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blakeman.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blind.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boettcher.  Forrest.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boiteau.  Marcel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boler.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bondy.  Lance  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boney  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonner.  Oaudlus  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone.  Claude  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boothe.  Myers  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Border.  Jerry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bormolini.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boschen,  Laveme  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boughner.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bourdeau.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bow,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowers.  Harold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  Arthur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyko.  Nicholas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bracken.  Edwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bracki.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandt.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brasher.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brayton.  Abbott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breeden.  Milton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brennen.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brent.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brickner,  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridge.  Keith  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridgforth.  Joe  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Briggs,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bright.  Edwin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brinkhoff.  Fred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Britton.  James  C.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brodhead.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brower.  Jon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Regis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bubnel.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buechsenschuetz.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burgett.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumham.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler.  Glenn  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byars.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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,  Petsr 


Edws  rd 


Bald  irmar. 


Morlii 


Byrne, 
Cabna, 
Caddell 
Cain, 

Cake,  Stephen 
CaU.  Carlo  i 
Callahan, 
Campano, 
Campbell. 
Campbell. 
Cano, 
Capponi 
Carlson, 
Carney. 
Carney. 
Caron, 

Carr,  Eugenie 
Carrlcarte 
Carson. 
Carter. 
Carter 
Cashour, 
Cassidy. 
Catchings, 
Cato.  Thoi^as 
Cavender, 
Cepero-Saifta, 
Cerrone, 
Champlain 
Chaney, 
Chaplin. 
Chase,  JacI : 
Chew.  William 
Chioffe 
Christensei  i 
Christoph4^son, 
Ciarpella. 
Cilluffo, 
Clark.  Pre< 
Clark.  Johi  i 
Clark.  Johj  i 
Clark. 
Clark 
Clayton. 
Clayton. 
Clement, 
demons. 
Cleveland, 
Cline,  Jack 
Clinkscalei , 
Cloward. 
Coalwell, 
Cochenour 
Cochran 
Coffinger 
Cohen, 
Cohen, 
Coleman, 
Collins, 
Collins. 
.  Collins, 
CoUum 
Colon. 
Coltharp, 
Connor, 
Connor. 
Connors, 
Conrad 
Cook,  Jam^ 
Coon,  Alb«  rt 
Coon,  Warp 
Coonradt, 
Cooper. 
Corderma4. 
Cory. 
Costello. 
Cotter, 
Covarrubi^s, 
Cowgill. 
Crigger, 
Crislip, 
Crispin. 
Crockett, 
Crossland 


,  Ken  leth ' 
.  Lawi  ence 


.sure 


.  Gsry 


Pranlc 
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C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joseph  T..  032-30-95M 
Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  ohn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uithony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
red  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jbnmie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cffde  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
;  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jalnes  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dt^vid  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ri<i)ard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J  >hn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oi  len  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
^thony  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Juan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Silvatore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irfin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
in  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alfred  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  incent.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cfkarles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J{>hn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CJuinn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Lester  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
yfiexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
::harles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anilur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I>avid  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maiwell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  >avid  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D)  ,vld  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rj  .ymond  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Qerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
T4idy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pktrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ed«ie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Df  nald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wi  liam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E<  win  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  torseyC,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Leinard  1 
Rotiert . 
Clirence  i 


.  Ptul 


Pi  rker . 


Crowllng.  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cruce.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culver,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummins,  Kent  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunis,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham,  Jesse  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Currie,  Aubrey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtis,  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cutlip.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daily,  Carl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daltilio,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dangerfield,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damall,  Edward  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darrah,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davidian,  Leroy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Haywood,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davison,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dawklns,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean,  Aaron  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decker,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dempsey,  Hugh  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennehy,  Neil  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denney,  Clark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denzin.  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deprince.  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Derossett.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Desmond,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deuker,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devore,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dexter,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dias.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickens.  Homer  Q..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dissinger.  Ray  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dopson,  Clyde  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorminy.  Alvle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doty.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doucet.  Wllridge  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doucette,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dovidio.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dow.  Dale  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drake.  Dean  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dresser,  Jay  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drewer,  Donnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drupa,  Vlesturs  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dubbs.  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffy,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duke,  Golden  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duke,  Jerry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  Daniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan,  Ployd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan,  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunford,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunham,  Ronnie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunlap.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dupree,  Harry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durham,  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durham.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duymovic,  Andrew  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dyson.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Earhart.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eastbum.  Robert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eastman.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ebert.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckart.  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ege,  Conrad  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellington,  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emery,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Estes.  WilUam  E..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans,  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eyre.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EzzeU.  Herbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pactor.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parris.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pedynsky,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pee,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peldmann,  Herbert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelt,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perg^l8on,  Prederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perland,  Rene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perrara,  Prank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fierman,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plkac.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pllippi.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinch.  Curtis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinkblner.  Terry  C;.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pisher.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PIsher.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pltzgerald,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleck.  Douglas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleck,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fletcher,  Lance,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fletcher.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ploumoy,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fobes,  Ramon  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FoUender,  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fontenot,  Reginald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fooden.  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Formyduval,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fortner,  Carl  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fosdick.  Joel  Dee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foumier-Thode.  Fran,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fraser,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frazer.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prazier.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frazier.  Larry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prazier.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fritz.  Ronnie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fujimoto,  Maurice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gabler,  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gabriel,  Stanford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaddis,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gann.  Clin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia,  Alex  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia,  Felipe  D.  M..  585-1-5131 
Garcia.  Felix  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia,  Luis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamsey,  Prederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrison.  Gerald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gawryszewski,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gazerro,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geisen.  Duane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gendron,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentilini,  Floyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George,  Herbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerdes.  Lyle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gersten.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerum.  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Getz.  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilchrist.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillette.  John  K.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gindhart,  Francis  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gines.  Ray,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Girardeau,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glass,  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glavey.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glendening.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goddard.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldinger.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldman.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gomez.  Augustine,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonnevllle,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzales,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gottfreid,  Justin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Gray.  Hugh  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grelner,  John  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grell.  Allen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greyard.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffiths,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grissom,  Jerry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griswold,  Prank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grogan,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grove,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grumme,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gulick,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunn,  Chester  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gurkin,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gutsfeld,  Horst  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gyure,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haas,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haerter.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagler,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halasikun.  Adam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hallett,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamblet,  Tracy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamer,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammock,  Ben  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hancock,  Geary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hand.  Henry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haney,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanselmann,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamden,  Glen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrell,  Martin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart,  Willard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartstein,  Arthur  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey.  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haskins,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hassa,  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hathaway.  Wade  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatton,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haun,  Roland  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havercroft,  Roger  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havlu,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins,  Daryl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haworth,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haynes.  J.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hecht,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hedrick,  Don  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heffemon,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heinschel,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heiser.  Joel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Held.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helgeson,  Jerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helton,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendricks.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hemdon.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herrington.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hershfield,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hester,  Sidney  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickok,  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higgins,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  Harold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hillery,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HiUman,  Ballard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hiltz,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinkle.  Carl  V..  XXX-XX-XXXXn 
Hinnrichs.  Jeffery,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinshaw,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlnton,  Garland  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlrtle,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoar,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holeman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hollis,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holman.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmer.  Lee  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Holmes,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holterman,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holton,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hope.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopson,  Ployd  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopson,  Jimmy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horn,  Lewey  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hotchklss.  Noel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hough,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Lee  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hubbard.  Carl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huber.  Walter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huggins.  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humberson,  Sidney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humphries,  Wallace,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunsucker,  Wilbur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurd,  Reginald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hylton.  Bemie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Idee,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ihrer,  Leroy  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Innis,  Marcus  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  LUlard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobsen,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacquet,  Rodger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarowicz,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarvi,  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jockel,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnsen,  J.  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Orville  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Walter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jorgensen,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joseph,  Taft  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ju,  Al  Bert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judyski,  Philip  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kalinowski,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane,  Philip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kapferer,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaspizak.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kay,  Forest  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keefe.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keller.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keller.  Royce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendall,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendrick,  Johnny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kern,  Myron  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerr.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kessenich,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Key,  Jere  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Khoury,  Theodore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiger,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Elliott  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Kerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrby,  Daniel  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrby.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  Jerome  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  Earl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koehler,  Buford  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohnen,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kopchlk,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koppelmaa.  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kravet,  Rick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Kressley,  Konrad  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kretz,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kubis,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuelbs.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kugel,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaCholter,  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Labasi,  Philip  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Labrie,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lack,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert,  Wayne  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamping,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lancefield,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lange,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laiisford,  Tommy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langston,  Alf.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanier,  Kilby  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larosa,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larsen,  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson,  Donald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lasorsa,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latham,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laury.  Everett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawter,  Merle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lea.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leach.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leahy,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee,  Charlene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lehmann,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leidy,  Ross  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemmon,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leogrande,  Louis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard,  Steven  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lestochl,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewerenz,  Alfred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lheureaux,  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liebenthal,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Likins,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lilley,  Prederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindler,  Johnny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lingvai,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linker,  Josephine.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linskey.  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lipping.  Imre.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Little.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livermore.  Eugene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livingston.  Edwin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livingston,  Ronnie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uoyd,  Willie  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockett,  Benny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockhart,  James,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loveless,  Pred  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lovett,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lovett,  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowden.  Ernest  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowery,  Clifford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowrey,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luker,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundblom,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyon,  Woodrow  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyons,  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacArthur.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maher.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malave.  Amoldo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malesic.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mallow,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malloy,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mancine,  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manganillo,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manier,  Andrew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manikowski,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mann,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mann,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
March.  Lewis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marcik,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marengo,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mariska,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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,  Oe<rge 


JMI 


Edward 


,  Jenf 


Janes  i 
lU  ymond  < 
Earl 


Fobert. 


Mftroney, 

Manchke.  Jefome 
Marsh.  Michi  el 
Martin.  Davie 
Martin.  John 
Martin.  John 
Martin,  Levoi 
Martin.  Mont » 
Martin.  Peter 
Marvins,  Mid  lael 
Mason.  Oeort  e 
Massa.  Pranlqin 
Massengale. 
Massey.  Larn 
Mast.  Jesse  D 
Mateyko,  Johp 
Mathis.  John 
Mattews. 

Matthews.  Franklin, 
Mattews 
Matthewson, 
Mattson.  Donkld 
Mauldin.  Allep 
May.  Gerson. 
Mayo.  Michaf 
Mazzoli.  Rich  ird 
McBride.  Car  oil 
McCalfery.  T  lomas 
McClure.  Joh ) 
McCollum.  Thomas 
McCormick. 
McCrossan.  Djpnald 
McCurdy.  Wifiam 
McDonald. 
McDowall. 
McDowell 
McFarland.  J4hn 
McGarry.  Nei  le 
McGee.  Marg  iret 
McGranahan, 
McGuire.  Robert 
Mcllhargie. 
Mclntyre.  Hehnan 
McKee.  Hows  rd 
McKenzie.  H(  ward 
McKnight.  Efunett 
McLaughlin, 
McMain.  Walter 
McMenamin. 
McNiff.  JohnjJ 
McPartland, 
McVay.  Michiel 
McVey.  Gleni  i 
McVicker, 
Meagher.  Mi<ftiael 
Medlen.  Joyc  i 
Mehring.  Dor  aid 
Meissner,  Josf  ph 
Melchior, 
Mello.  John 
Melone.  Jam^ 
Mencer.  Johr 
Menezes. 
Meredith,  Te^ry 
Merendi. 
Mesch,  Joseph 
Metheny.  Roi  idal 
Meyerhof f .  Ji  imes 
Meyers.  John 
Meyers.  Man  In 
Meynig.  Doni  J 
Michael.  Pau 
Middleton.  \M  eldon 
Miesse.  Marv  n 
Miles.  Wendsfl 
Miller.  Earl  i 
Miller,  Jesse 
Miller,  John 
Miller.  Wayn ; 
Millett.  Jack 
Mills,  WiUian  i 
Milton.  John 
Mims.  Larry 
Miranda-Mailn, 


,  Vli  gil 


Prei 


,  Emsst 
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E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G.,  463-«2-2646 
K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cjlifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
hV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
rohn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(16-52-4270 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ifrederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  3ary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Virgil  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  ohn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
v..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IB..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


v., 


A., 


Missel.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MitcheU,  Joe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moe.  Leslie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monore.  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moraja,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moreland.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moreno-Espanol.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mowery,  E)eryl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mowery.  Fred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mukomela.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullins.  Freddie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murto,  Thomas  V.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myrick,  Reed  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naas.  John  R.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nama.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nash.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nattans.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nax,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neale,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neel,  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neil,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neilson.  Claud  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neily,  Reagh  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Gunnard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Melvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neufeld,  Morton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newton.  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholls.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  Alfred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nickum.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicot-Santana.  Pedro,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nielsen.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nielson.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nienhaus.  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nieves-Lopoez.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nivens,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nixon,  Grady  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nixon,  Samuel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norman.  Phil  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norris,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norris.  Sellers  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nowicki.  Ferdinand,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nugent,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nunn.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OBrien,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OConnell,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Conner,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Conner,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Dea,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oleson.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen,  Gilbert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OMalley.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Otto.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Overcash.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen.  James  A..  Jr.,  239—62-3926 
Packwood.  Jan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pagnano.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Painter.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parant,  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parry,  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pastorek,  Andrew  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne.  Calvin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peake.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pedersen,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pederson,  Duard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Penhallow,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penney.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penny.  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perchard.  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez-Mayol,  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  Melvin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Myles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Dale  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters,  Oliver  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Williun  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips,  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phippen,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pickett,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pickett,  Spencer  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierce,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finer,  Holly  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pion,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pisano,  Vlttorfranco,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Platz,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poer.  Stanley  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poindexter.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ponder.  Bob  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poole,  Willie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poor.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pormen,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoweU,  Rankin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoweU,  Rex  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prater.  Garvis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prawozik.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prescott.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  Bennie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Primm.  Columbus  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pritchard.  Homer  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prowse.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prozinski.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pruitt,  Buford  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prytko,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pugh,  Dan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX    / 
Puglia.  Frank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puig-Perez,  Wilfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quaglieri.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinlan.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radigan,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radlinski.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ragan,  Herbert  C.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ralston,  Horst  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ranc.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Randers-Pehrson,  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Randt.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rasberry.  Tillman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rayher,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymond,  Landall  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese,  Ronnie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeves,  Randolph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reff.  Neil  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid.  Joe  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Relter.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Remenicky.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Remington,  Will  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Repel,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds,  Wallace  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhyne,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richter.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riddle,  Jackie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riggs,  Jere  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Righter,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley,  Gene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley,  Milton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ritchie,  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivenbark.  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rives,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roach.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  Benny  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  Billy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Robinson.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodbell.  Stanley  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers.  Rodney  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ropp.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose.  Vernon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosenfeld.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosenzweig.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roswell,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roufs.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowan.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowland.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roy.  Martin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruane.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruddock.  Rodney  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruhl,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rushing.  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rushlon.  Grady  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutledge.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saddler.  Mackie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sadler.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salvo.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samuels.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanabria.  Agripino.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanchez.  Reinaldo  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanfillppo.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanford.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sardino,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarvis.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Satkowiak.  Gordon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saueressig,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sauvage,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saverance.  Clifton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sayler.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaller.  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schechtel.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scherff.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scheurich,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schindel.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmid.  Lloyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidbauer.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmude.  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneikert.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schnipke.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schreer.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schroeder.  D.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SchulU.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwaneberger.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz.  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schweizer,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Screws,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seagle.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sears.  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX     - 
See,  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Segesman.  Ben  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Severance.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sevigny.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shackelford.  Leon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shannon,  Lawrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shannon.  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp.  Warren  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw.  Harry  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw.  Howard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw.  Kay  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheedy,  Louis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheeran.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheppard,  Rex  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheppelman.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherman,  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherman,  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shoemaker.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sibert,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siefert,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Silcox,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sllloway.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Silvey.  Marion  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson,  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singleton.  Leland  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skog.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slaby.  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sloan,  Carson  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smallwood,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Smartt,  Charlie  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Andrew  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Eugene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Harvey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Wilbur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smothers.  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snoddy.  Jack  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snook,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snow.  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder,  SingleUry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scares,  FrancU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soisson,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soltwedel.  Norbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southern.  Norman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speck.  Amos  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speed.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spence,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sproul.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spurlock.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
St.  Andre.  Billy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stackhouse,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stacy.  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUhl.  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SUhl.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX  

SUples,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stapleton.  Frank  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Starling.  Eldridge.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steams.  Agnes  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stein,  Verne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steiner,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephen,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephens.  Philips  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stockhaus,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stocking.  Robbins  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stokes.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone.  Haskel  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoops.  Dick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strack.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strawder.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strickland.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stripling.  Lowery  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strom,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuart.  Billy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuart,  Louis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stumpf ,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuper,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stynes.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suchanyc.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suchomski,  Adam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suss.  Alfons.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson.  Barry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swardell.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swindell.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sykes.  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sylvester,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szymanskl.  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talllle.  Dennis,  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Takao,  Lawrence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tallant,  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanner,  Vernon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teeter.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terrano.  Salvatore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thieret,  Dale  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thies.  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Frank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Carleton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Dwain  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Edwin,  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Herbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Thompson.  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomberry.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton.  Henry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thurston.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TUlman.  Marlin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timbes.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timmermans.  Simon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tinney,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tinsley,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tompkins.  Howard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torres,  Walter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trahan.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trapp.  Vincent  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tripp.  Louis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trocchia.  Dominlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Troche.  Alfonso.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tromba.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Troyan,  Vitaly  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tryon,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tysver,  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Upchurch.  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urwiler.  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vacha,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandewlele.  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vannoy.  Lonnie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanwie.  Justin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Varrell.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogel.  Hal.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vokolek.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voss.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wade.  Orin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waikart.  Harry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Rodney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  WUliam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wall.  Albion  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Denis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warner.  Roger  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warner.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wartolec.  Walter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watts.  Jesse  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weathers.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver.  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weber.  Ervin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weinbrecht.  Edgar  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weir.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weiss.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WelU.  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wene.  Gregory  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weslowski.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weston.  Joseph.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  William  C.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitecotton.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead.  Jasper  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitt,  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilderman.  Glenn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkerson.  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlUe.  Jerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Billy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Frederic.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Miller  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Willie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williamson.  Clyde  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlUoughby.  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WiUwerth.  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Lester  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winters.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wirebaugh.  Ralph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wockley.  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woelfel.  Kurt  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wofford.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Wolfe.  Ronal<  I 
Womack.  Chi  rles 
Wood.  John  I 
Wood.  Selber 
Woods.  Ou-y 
Wroe.  Rlchuil 
Wyatt.  Henn 
Wysocki,  Mic  wel 
Tates.  Roben 
Teager.  Karl 
Toas.  Lynn  F 
Yonce.  Jamea 
Young.  Alan 
Young.  Frantflin 
Young.  Melvi  i 
Young.  Rich!  rd 
Zajac.  WayncJD. 
Zaver.  John 
Zawlocki.  Vint^nt 
Zebrowski. 
Zimmer.  Gerard 
Zimmerman, 
Zimmennann 
Zyko.  Eddi  Z. 


D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
:arlD..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WiUiam,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


W  lUiam. 
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Zyla.  Richard.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Armlger.  Carl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bader.  Ira  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baumgardner.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouknight.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butehom.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Case,  Walter  R..  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chandler.  Louis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clemons.  E>onald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davies,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denkins,  Lamar  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Depee.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaton.  Etonald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elsey,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinlay.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fite,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glenn,  Ernest  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gomez-Davila.  Lope.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gould.  Kendrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris  Robert  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hed.  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hesse.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopkins.  Samuel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  Carter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackman.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johansen.  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mallow.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marrow.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Outlaw.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pancoast.  Jed  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parlow,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radde,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  pray.  O  God.  for  all  things  that 
give  strength  and  health  and  purpose 
to  Your  creation.  May  all  Your  gifts  of 
life  that  bring  hope  and  happiness  be 
with  all  people  whatever  their  circum- 
stances. For  those  who  are  weak  or 
afraid,  give  strength;  for  those  who 
are  disappointed  or  distraught,  give 
encouragement;  for  those  who  are 
anxious  about  their  lives,  grant  Your 
peace  that  passes  all  human  under- 
standing. May  Your  spirit  be  with  us 
this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


himself  in  the  well  of  the  House  for 
the   purpose  of  taking  the  oath   of 

office?  

Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  19 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal, late  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  61.  An  act  to  designate  a  "Nancy  Hanks 
Center"  and  the  "Old  Post  Office  Building" 
in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER- 
ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
from    Hawaii    (Mr.    Heftel)    present 


THE  REAGAN  BUDGET— A 
PHONY  FREEZE 

(Mr.  GUCKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out having  looked  at  all  the  details  of 
the  budget,  my  first  reaction  to  what 
the  President  sent  us  in  the  way  of  a 
1984  budget  is,  "How  can  he  caU  it  a 
freeze?" 

The  budget  projects  a  $189  billion 
deficit  next  year.  They  come  up  with 
that  magic  number  by  proposing  to 
freeze  at  1983  levels  most  domestic 
programs,  while  going  ahead  with  a 
14-percent  increase  in  budget  author- 
ity for  defense  and  "full  speed  ahead" 
on  tax  reductions.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  freeze,  it  needs  to  be  applied  at 
least  in  modified  form  across  the 
board  in  the  following  way. 

First,  the  "freeze"  needs  to  involve 
more  than  superficial  or  even  off- 
target  cuts  in  the  defense  sector.  Dou- 
bling the  cuts  Secretary  Weinberger 
proposed  can  be  achieved  without 
jeopardizing  our  national  security. 

Second,  the  "freeze"  cannot  ignore 
the  revenue  side  of  the  picture.  Why 
not  freeze  the  Tax  Code  at  current 
levels;  at  least  temporarily  eliminating 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  tax 
indexation,  as  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  keep  interest  rates 
down.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it,  keeping  interest  rates  down  is  the 
No.  1  way  to  recovery;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
only  reason  why  we  are  seeing  any 
portion  of  recovery  occuring  right  now 
and  further  tax  reductions  will  in- 
crease the  deficit,  jeopardizing  recov- 
ery. 

Finally,  the  "freeze"  needs  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  neediest  of  the  needy. 
Programs  feeding  people  and  provid- 
ing necessary  health  care  have  already 
been  dramatically  cut  and  we  should 
resist  further  Draconian  cuts. 

Rhetoric  aside,  the  budget  does  not 
show  that  tough  choices  have  been 
made.  Instead,  it  is  a  rerun  of  Reagan- 
omics  I. 


A  GREATLY  NEGLECTED  RE- 
SOURCE—THE OLDER  AMERI- 
CAN 

(ISx.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of 
our  population  is  age  55  and  above. 
Life  expectancy  has  risen  sharply.  The 
desire  and  the  need  among  older 
people  to  remain  hard  working  and 
self-sufficient  is  keen.  The  obstacles 
they  face,  however,  are  often  insur- 
mountable. 

The  Vocational  Education  for  Older 
Workers  Act  I  am  reintroducing  today 
would  help  remedy  this  dilemma.  The 
bill  expands  the  focus  of  vocational 
education  to  include  the  needs  of  a 
greatly  neglected  resource  of  our  pop- 
ulation—the older  American. 

The  jobless  rate  for  older  Americans 
has  increased  by  77  percent  since  1981. 
Their  increased  participation  in  the 
work  force  would  not  only  yield  an  es- 
timated $10  billion  in  new  social  secu- 
rity revenues,  but  have  a  very  positive 
effect  on  the  overall  economy.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  valua- 
ble investment  in  older  Americans. 


"BLUE  SMOKE  AND  MIRRORS" 
REVISITED 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  president  of  the  Washington 
Press  Club  highlighted  the  President's 
economic  policy  by  using  John  Ander- 
son's famous  description,  "Blue  Smoke 
and  Mirrors,"  as  a  way  of  characteriz- 
ing the  method  and  madness  of 
Reaganomics. 

Since  then,  copies  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
have  been  circulated  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son's phrase  could  not  be  improved 
upon  as  a  book  review  for  this  docu- 
ment, or  for  that  matter,  as  a  subtitle 

for  it. 

The  President's  budget  statement 
contains  a  subhead  entitled,  "Two 
Years  of  Accomplishment,"  and  that 
section  goes  on  to  talk  about  "dramat- 
ic improvements"  in  the  economy.  The 
same  note  of  fantasy  is  sustained 
throughout  Mr.  Reagan's  review  and 
prospectus.  He  claims,  for  example,  to 
have  reduced  the  ratio  of  Federal 
spending. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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of   Michigan   asked 
permission  to  address 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
his  remarks.) 

of    Michigan.    Mr. 

rise  to  praise  my  colleague. 

_      from     Texas     (Mr. 

"bringing  to  light  the  Navy 

on  ships,  as  opposed 

„  them. 
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and  investment  tax  credits. 

the  cost   is  thus  hidden 

because  it  shows  up  in  a  loss 

rather  than  a  direct 


lions  from  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  _^ 

I  do  not  want  this  1 -minute  opportu- 
nity to  go  by  without  congratulating 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Washington 
Redskins,  all  of  the  ownership  and 
management  team  of  the  Washington 
Redskins,  and.  in  particular.  Bobby 
Beathard.  who  certainly  put  together 
one  of  the  best  teams  in  the  National 
Football  League. 

We  think  this  is  going  to  be  a  great 
team  in  the  years  ahead  in  the  NFL.  I 
also  want  to  congratulate  the  fans— as 
did  appropriately  John  Rigglns  and 
Joe  Thelsmann.  Mark  Moseley.  and  all 
the  Washington  Redskins— for  the 
support,  enthusiasm,  and  encourage- 
ment they  have  given  to  their  team, 
which  has  made  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  such  a  very  proud  met- 
ropolitan area  this  day. 


And  finally,  on  Telecommunications, 
It  Is  11  and  5.  We  are  shorted  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  not  to  force 
us  to  go  to  court  to  get  our  constitu- 
tional entitlement  of  slots  on  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees.  Please  recon- 
sider and  give  us  our  constitutional  en- 
titlement on  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees In  this,  the  98th  Congress.  In 
an  appeal  for  bipartisan  fairness,  we 
win  offer  appropriate  amendments  to 
the  rules  of  the  committee. 


Tr  lasury. 
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COMMITTEE     AND     SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE   ASSIGNMENTS    FOR    THE 
98TH  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  97th  Congress,  the  Democrats 
who  control  this  House  shorted  the 
Republicans  30  slots  on  major  commit- 
tees and  37  slots  on  subcommittees. 
Because  of  that  constitutional  depriva- 
tion of  equal  protection  of  the  law,  we 
filed  suit  in  the  Federal  court  system 
to  correct  it. 

Apparently  that  same  spirit  still  gov- 
erns the  Speaker  of  the  House  because 
if  I  understand  what  is  going  to 
happen  tomorrow  in  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  it  will  be  more 
of  the  same. 

We  Republicans  have  38.16  percent 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  as  a 
result  of  the  election  of  November 
1982.  It  Is  proposed  that  we  will  only 
have  15  slots  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, constituting  35.7  percent  of 
that  group.  Thus,  we  have  been  denied 
one  seat  that  Is  rightfully  ours. 

On  the  six  subcommittees,  we  are 
proposed  to  be  shorted  eight  slots. 

On  the  Commerce,  Transportation 
and  Tourism  Subcommittee,  there  will 
be  seven  Democrats  and  three  Repub- 
licans. We  Republicans  are  shorted 
one  slot. 

On  the  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels 
Subcommittee,  it  is  proposed  to  have 
13  Democrats  and  6  Republicans.  We 
Republicans  are  shorted  two  slots. 

On  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  Subcommittee,  It  Is  proposed  to 
have  nine  Democrats  and  four  Repub- 
licans. We  are  shorted  one  slot. 

On  the  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee.  13  Democrats  and  6 
Republicans.  We  are  shorted  two  slots. 
On  the  Oversight  and  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  nine  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans.  We  are  shorted  one. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  establish  a  special  Preslden- 
tlally  appointed  commission  with  the 
exclusive  authority  to  set  salaries  for 
Members  of  Congress.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Swift)  Is  join- 
ing me  as  original  cosponsor  of  this  bi- 
partisan initiative  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  identical  form  In  the  other 
body. 

The  Congress  has  passed  many  laws 
to  deal  with  the  salary  issue,  but  none 
have  adequately  avoided  the  funda- 
mental conflict  of  interest  that  exists 
when  Members  of  Congress  are  forced 
to  vote  on  their  own  salaries.  This 
topic,  whenever  raised,  has  always  cre- 
ated an  air  of  controversy,  and  Mem- 
bers, regardless  of  how  they  voted, 
have  never  escaped  the  brunt  of  public 
ridicule,  despite  their  best  Intentions. 
This  constitutional  amendment  will 
provide  a  degree  of  fairness  into  the 
system  by  setting  up  a  Presidential 
commission  to  accomplish  what  Con- 
gress has  been  Incapable  of  accom- 
plishing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  re- 
solve the  Issue  of  congressional  pay 
once  and  for  all.  I  welcome  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  this  resolution. 


HAIL  TO  THE  REDSKINS 
(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  hall  to  the 
Redskins.  As  the  Congressman  who 
represents  northern  Virginia  where 
the  Redskins  train  and  where  Coach 
Gibbs  lives  and  where  many  or  most  of 
the  Redskins  live.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Washington  Redskins— the  coaches, 
the  players,  and  the  entire  Redskins 
organization— on  their  Super  Bowl  vic- 
tory yesterday.  What  a  magnificent 
performance   by   this   football   team, 


which  proved  to  the  world  that  they 
are  a  team  of  champions. 

Who  would  have  thought  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1981  season  that  the 
Redskins  would  be  the  champions  of 
the  National  FootbaU  League  today. 
This  team  reflects  just  how  far  good 
coaching,  hard  work,  and  belief  In 
themselves  as  winners  can  take  a  foot- 
ball team,  and  the  Washington  area 
community  Is  proud  to  share  in  their 
victorious  season.  This  Redskins'  team 
has  unified  the  Washington  communi- 
ty which,  as  we  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  a  hard  time  agreeing  on  anything; 
but  this  team  has  brought  us  together 
and  created  a  spirit  of  unity  that  has 
spread  throughout  the  District.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.  What  a  great  way 
to  start  1983.  We  In  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Redskins,  who  have  demonstrated 
the  success  of  teamwork  in  getting  a 
job  done. 

We  all  have  a  chance  this  Wednes- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  Redskins  and  to  wel- 
come them  home  in  a  victory  parade 
and  reception.  The  parade  will  start  at 
noon  at  the  District  Building  and  end 
at  the  Capitol.  I  hope  the  entire  com- 
munity win  turn  out  to  thank  this 
team  for  bringing  us  together  and  for 
all  those  thrills  this  football  season. 

We  would  love  to  have  the  Speaker 
ride  In  the  parade. 

D  1215 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  probably,  as  good 
winners  and  good  sports,  we  ought  not 
to  require  Senator  Pepper  to  wheel 
Congressman  Faxjntroy  to  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  In  a  wheelbarrow? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  that. 


ments  to  the  International  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

BENJAMIM  J.  OUTHBIB. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


AMENDMENTS       TO       INTERNA- 
TIONAL     REGULATIONS      FOR 
PREVENTING     COLLISIONS     AT 
SEA-MESSAGE       PROM       THE 
PRESIDENT     OP    THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-13) 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying  papers,   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  page  961  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  Thursday.  Jan- 
uary 27,  1983.) 


THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  IX)C.  NO. 
98-3) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bates)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  January  31. 
1983.) 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
PERTAINING  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  OCCUPATIONAL  REQUIRE- 
MENTS, RESOURCES,  USE  AND 
TRAINING— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  messs«e  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  page  962  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  of  Thursday, 
January  27, 1983.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 
January  31,  1S83. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix.  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  sealed  envelopes  received  from 
The  White  House  as  follows: 

(1)  At  12:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  January  27, 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  1982 
Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the 
President; 

(2)  At  12:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  January  27. 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President   whereby   he   transmits   Amend- 


APPOINTMENT      OF      CHAIRMAN 
AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OP  DELE- 
GATION   TO   ATTEND    CONFER- 
ENCE     OF      INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION  IN  HELSINKI 
The    SPEAKER,    pursuant    to    the 
provisions    of    22    U.S.C.    276a-l,    as 
amended   by   Public  Law   95-45,   the 
Chair  appoints  the   gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  as  chairman,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ham- 
ilton] as  vice  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion to  attend  the  Conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary     Union     held     In 
Helskini  on  April  25  through  April  29, 
1983. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 

TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 

BOARD 

The  SPEAKER,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a),  Public  Law 
92-484,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Brown  of 
California;  Mr.  Dingell  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Winn  of  Kansas;  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio;  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  be 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  with  re- 
spect to  his  special  order  today  so  that 
he  might  precede  me  on  the  special 

orders.  

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-HONDURAN 
MILITARY  EXERCISE  PROTEST- 
ED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  HoYER],  and  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] for  allowing  me  to  precede 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  beginning 
tomorrow,  we  will  witness  the  sobering 
spectacle  of  U.S.  troops  in  Central 
America,  as  4,000  Honduran  soldiers 
and  1,500  U.S.  support  personnel 
engage  In  a  joint  military  exercise 
near  the  Honduran-Nicaraguan 
border.  Late  last  year,  the  administra- 
tion made  a  prudent  decision  to  call 
off  a  scheduled  military  exercise  In 
this  area  because  It  would  have  In- 
creased tensions  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  visit.  The  rescheduling 
of  this  exercise  will  bring  about  a 
heightening  of  tension  that  Is  no  less 
dangerous  at  this  time. 

This  is  an  extremely  volatile  region; 
it  has  l)een  wracked  with  violent  con- 
flicts over  the  past  year;  and  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands  of  United  States 
and  Honduran  troops  is  certain  to  con- 
tribute to  the  climate  of  hostility. 

I  rise  today  to  protest  the  decision 
by  the  Reagan  administration  to  go 
forward  with  this  military  exercise.  I 
know  my  objections  are  shared  by 
many  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
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sigi^    a    letter    to    President 
e;  pressing  dissent  from  this 
particularly  want  to  com- 
eadership  of  Mr.  Leach  and 
who   have   joined  me  in 
colleagues  to  speak  out  in 
to  this  military  exercise, 
veiture,  the  largest  ever  con- 
the  United  States  and  Hon- 
especially    troublesome   be- 
ars to  be  part  of  a  pattern 
U.S.  military  involvement 
We  can  trace  the  trail  of 
y    flagrant    and    aggressive 
intervention  over  the  past  few 
to  our  own  shores. 
United  States  failed  to  en- 
own  laws  and  close  down 
camps    in    Florida    and 
where  exiles  from  former 
Dictator  Anastasio  Somo- 
natio^al  guard  trained,  with  the 
of  overthrowing  the 
Government, 
dikmatic  increases  in  military 
Honduras,  including  the  funds 
military  bases,  transformed 
that  was  once  an  oasis  of 
»    an    arsenal    and   staging 
a  widening  regional  war. 
the      well-publicized      CIA 
training   and    funding 
national  guardsmen  along  the 
Honduran  Nicaraguan  border  brought 
States  into  direct  alliance 
ess  terrorists  who  promise  a 
from  the  border  to  Mana- 
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Reagan  administration  is 

unprecedented  number  of 

personnel  into  Honduras, 

miles  of  the  Nicaraguan 

a  week  of  extensive  war 

games. 

What  vill  follow?  How  deeply  will 
we  mire  o  ar  national  prestige,  our  tax- 
dollars,  our  own  troops  in  the 

^  the  region?  What  forces  do 

we  unleash  juid  encourage  by  our  re- 
lentless   iailitary    buildup?    By    what 
do  we  justify  these  actions, 
and  to  wl^t  ends? 

Many  df  the  consequences  of  these 
actions  are  already  painfuDy  clear. 
The  uprc  oted,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dead  in  I<  icaragua  bear  witness  to  the 
human  a  st  of  the  increasing  militari- 
zation of  the  border  region.  The  grow- 
ing clima  e  of  fear  in  that  country  has 
led  to  in;reasing  restrictions  of  free- 
dom by  J.  government  that  points  to 
the  threat  of  imminent  war,  and  that 
may  soor  see  itself  with  few  options, 
but  to  tim  for  protection  from  U.S. 
on  to  the  forces  that  we 
would  les  st  like  to  see  have  a  foothold 
in  the  ret  ion. 

Can  we  argue  that  such  threats  do 
not  exist  in  face  of  our  own  military 
stance?  M^ith  what  authority  can  we 
admonisl  that  a  Nicaraguan  military 
buildup  s  unnecessary  and  unwise? 
How  can  we  convince  the  people  of  the 
region  tti  at  they  must  not  look  to  the 
East  for]their  protection,  when  the 
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policies  of  the  United  States  are  so 
provocative? 

In  Honduras,  our  military  aid  has 
bolstered  the  power  of  the  most  belli- 
cose elements  of  that  society.  It  has 
imdermined,  rather  than  enhanced, 
newly  formed  democratic  institutions 
struggling  to  maintain  autonomy  from 
the  traditionally  overpowering  mili- 
tary. It  has  undercut,  rather  than 
strengthened,  efforts  to  find  a  political 
solution  to  the  violence  on  the  Nicara- 
guan border. 

In  recent  months,  the  Honduran 
bishops  have  expressed  concern  about 
the  growing  repression  in  the  country. 
The  president  of  the  Honduran 
Human  Rights  Commission  has  de- 
cried "the  clandestine  jails,  disappear- 
ances, and  torture"  that  are  tolerated 
in  "a  war  to  save  democracy."  The 
most  powerful  individual  in  the  coun- 
try. Gen.  Gustavo  Alverez  has  de- 
clared that  his  country  is  locked  in  a 
•war  to  the  death"  with  Nicaragua. 

Can  we  claim  to  be  the  champion  of 
democracy  in  the  region  when  it  is  our 
own  military  aid  that  is  threatening 
the  delicate  balance  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  countries  like  Honduras? 

And  what  will  this  venture  bode  for 
the  future  of  the  United  States  in  the 
region?  When  our  fellow  Americans, 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  ask,  what 
does  the  United  States  offer  them  in 
their  struggle  for  economic  progress, 
self-determination  and  basic  hiunan 
dignity? 

This  week  we  have  one  answer  from 
the  Reagan  administration,  as  the  U.S. 
flag  once  again  accompanies  our  mili- 
tary manpower  on  Central  American 
soil.  The  answer  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  this— we  bring  you  the 
power  of  the  gun.  the  strategies  of 
war.  the  rule  of  intimidation  and  fear. 
I  speak  today  not  only  in  vigorous 
dissent  from  the  decision  to  go  for- 
ward with  these  military  maneuvers, 
but  in  protest  to  the  notion  that  these 
weapons  of  war  need  be  the  symbol  of 
our  Nation  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

Military  aid  is  not  the  instrument  of 
peace.  Support  for  military  regimes  or 
factions,  is  not  the  road  to  democracy. 
And  Joint  military  maneuvers  are  not 
the  key  to  international  cooperation. 

There  are  alternatives;  alternatives 
grounded  in  the  Initiatives  of  major 
leaders  in  the  region.  Last  year,  the 
Presidents  of  Mexico  and  Venezuela 
appealed  to  President  Reagan  to  work 
with  them  to  avert  the  escalating  con- 
flict and  to  open  the  channels  for  po- 
litical dialog.  More  recently,  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  Colombia  and 
Panama  joined  those  of  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  in  calling  upon  all  nations 
to  refrain  from  undertaking  actions 
that  could  create  the  danger  of  gener- 
alized conflict  throughout  the  region. 
They  stressed  the  need  to  uphold 
dialog  and  negotiation  as  the  means  to 
resolving  the  region's  problems. 


There  are  alternatives;  alternatives 
grounded  In  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  own  Nation  was 
founded.  Principles  we  hold  dear  in 
rhetoric,  but  have  yet  to  fashion  into 
policies  that  can  guide  our  relations 
with  the  peoples  and  governments  of 
Latin  America. 

Once,  when  our  founders  sundered 
ties  with  a  colonial  power  and  created 
a  new  nation,  many  say  the  first  new 
nation,  they  spoke  of  inalienable 
rights;  of  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  of  the  rights  of 
people  to  alter  and  abolish  govern- 
ments that  are  destructive  of  these 
ends;  and  of  the  rights  of  people  to 
form  new  governments  based  on  such 
principles  and  powers  which  seem 
"most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness." 

Our  founders  meant  these  to  be 
principles  that  would  not  only  frame 
our  own  Government  but  would  also 
be  a  beacon,  guiding  other  peoples  in 
their  struggle  for  self-determination. 
It  is  to  these  standards,  and  nothing 
less,  that  we  mxist  hold  ourselves 
today.  And  it  is  these  standards,  above 
all  else,  that  we  violate  in  our  military 
interventions  in  Central  America. 
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THE  REAGAN  BUDGET  AND 
CIVIL  SERVANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  not  only  to  express  my  own  per- 
sonal outrage,  but  also  the  outrage  of 
literally  thousands  of  people  who  I 
represent  and  thousands  of  people 
who  represent  all  the  citizens  of  this 
country  as  civil  servants,  as  Federal 
workers.  The  98th  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  be  remembered  in  histo- 
ry as  "The  Congress  of  Hard  Knocks." 

The  challenges  ahead  are  enormous. 
Our  choices  are  few,  and  all  are  diffi- 
cult. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  relishes  the 
thought  of  postponing  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  social  security  recipi- 
ents. We  do  not  relish  the  opportunity 
to  raise  taxes,  or  users  fees,  as  they 
have  been  renamed.  Over  the  next  24 
months  this  Congress  will  spend  a  lot 
of  time  and  energy  making  decisions  it 
would  rather  not  have  to  make.  The 
very  real  nightmare  of  a  $200  billion 
deficit  has  prodded  this  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  into  facing  the 
music.  We  must  cut  spending,  we  must 
increase  revenues.  Neither  budget  cuts 
nor  tax  increases  on  their  own  will 
make  a  sizeable  dent  in  the  deficit.  We 
must,  unfortunately,  do  both. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  positive  in 
these  deficits,  it  Is  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  learned  that  economic 
theories  like  trickle-down  economics 
will  not  cure  a  sick  economy,  and  the 


country  has  been  made  painfully 
aware  of  the  necessity  to  address  alter- 
natives and  not  just  add-ons. 

The  97th  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gave  the  President  virtually  every- 
thing he  wanted,  from  his  budget  to 
tax  policy.  My  biggest  criticism  of  the 
97th  Congress  was  that  It  did  not  ask 
"why"  often  enough.  It  did  not  ask 
"What  If"  often  enough.  It  did  not  ask 
often  enough,  "What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  this  program?" 

The  98th  Congress  must  proceed 
ahead  with  additional  budget  cuts  and 
an  examination  of  our  tax  policy,  but 
we  must  also  ask  the  questions  we  ne- 
glected to  ask  before.  The  administra- 
tion is  clearly  of  the  mind  that  if  you 
want  to  cut  Government  expenditures, 
you  must  do  it  fast,  clean  and  dirty, 
before  the  constituencies  catch  on  to 
your  plan.  This  happened  In  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  reconciliation 
bin,  where  Members  were  offered 
bottom-line  but  no  understanding  of 
what  we  were  doing  to  essential  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

I  believe  this  Congress  will  not 
accept  blind  faith  budgets.  Our  task 
then.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  only  to  make 
the  hard  choices,  but  also  to  make  the 
right  choices.  It  Is  very  easy  to  reduce 
a  line  item  for  education.  It  is.  howev- 
er, very  hard  to  face  the  effects  of 
that  reduction.  Do  we  go  for  the  quick 
fix,  or  do  we  rob  our  children  and 
eventually  the  character  of  our  Nation 
of  one  of  the  best  services  the  Govern- 
ment provides?  Do  we  look  for  short- 
term  budget  savings,  or  do  we  look  at 
long-term  savings  and  long-term  conse- 
quences? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  requested  this 
special  order  today  to  address  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  blatant 
examples  of  the  terrible  consequences 
of  the  quick  fix  approach  to  producing 
budget  savings.  I  undertake  this  spe- 
cial order  fully  aware  that  I  am  plac- 
ing myself  In  the  apparent  position  of 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  budget 
cuts,  but  seemingly  protesting  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  in  my  area  of  in- 
terest. But  Government  is  and  must  be 
a  system  of  establishing  priorities.  The 
President  has  made  It  a  priority  to  In- 
crease defense  spending  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  rapidly  increasing  deficit. 

D  1245 

I  have  made  as  one  of  my  priorities 
the  efficient  and  productive  operation 
of  our  Nation's  Government.  I  have, 
therefore,  requested  this  special  order 
to  address  the  dangerously  eroding 
compensation  package  of  our  Federal 
employees  and  what  we  can  expect 
will  be  the  Inevitable  suid  damaging 
result  of  this  pay  and  benefit  erosion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  residents  of  the 
Washington  area  woke  up  and  read 
their  newspapers  on  Saturday,  what 
greeted  them  was  some  grim  news. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed drastic  cuts  in  benefits  for  Fed- 


eral employees,  cuts  that  will  pretty 
much  insure  reduction*  In  pay.  reduc- 
tions in  pensions,  and  major  changes 
in  how  they  buy  their  insurance.  The 
stories  in  the  newspaper  also  reflected 
new  cutbacks  for  our  retired  Federal 
workers,  those  who  had  accepted  their 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government 
as  valid  and  now  see  their  Government 
as  breaking  Its  promises  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion saw  It  had  budget  problems  but 
instead  of  making  hard  political  deci- 
sions and  looking  for  long-term  solu- 
tions to  its  problems,  they  merely 
wiped  out  some  of  the  red  ink  at  the 
expense  of  the  very  same  people  who 
are  entrusted  with  running  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  If  I  were  one  of  those 
employees  today— and  Indeed  I  am. 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  are  all  the 
officers  at  the  desk  behind  me,  the 
gentleman  who  takes  this  Record,  and 
you,  Mr.  Speaker— if  I  were  one  of 
those  employees,  I  would  feel  like 
packing  up  my  bags  and  moving  on. 
And  that  Is  exactly  what  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  permit  such  massive 
changes  to  take  place  as  are  suggested 
in  the  budget  document.  The  best  and 
the  brightest  of  public  servants  are 
going  to  move  on,  and  if  we  permit 
such  proposed  changes  as  the  Increase 
In  retirement  age  to  be  adopted,  they 
are  going  to  move  on  very,  very  soon. 

Are  we  going  to  be  prepared  for  such 
action?  People  all  across  this  Nation 
are  going  to  hear  what  the  President 
has  to  say  about  freezing  pay  and 
thinking  to  themselves,  well,  why  not? 
Other  governments.  State  and  county 
governments,  have  placed  freezes  on 
their  employees.  It  is  a  tough  econom- 
ic time,  after  all. 

Well,  If  that  was  all  the  President 
proposed  to  do,  I  am  sure  our  Federal 
employees  would  tighten  their  belts 
and  accept  that.  They  are  and  have 
been  patriotic  Americans,  and  they  un- 
derstand fiscal  constraints.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, that  is  not  all. 

Last  year  Federal  employees  got  a  4- 
percent  pay  raise  in  October.  With  a 
3.9  percent  inflation  rate.  It  would 
appear  that  Federal  employees  were 
able  to  keep  up,  but  with  Increased 
premiums  in  health  insurance,  with  a 
new  1.3  percent  medicare  tax,  with 
more  money  consequently  taken  out  In 
Federal  and  State  Income  tax  and  In- 
creases In  retirement  and  Insurance 
deductions.  Federal  employees  lost 
money.  They  did  not  stay  even,  they 
did  not  Increase,  they  lost  money.  All 
across  the  board,  from  the  GS-3,  who 
is  now  taking  home  $677  less  than  In 
1982,  to  the  GS-13,  who  now  has 
$1,768  less  in  his  or  her  paycheck 
every  year,  they  lost  money.  There- 
fore, if  we  start  with  the  theory  that 
Federal  employees  would  have  their 
pay  frozen  In  1983,  they  would  be 
losing  even  more  money. 

The  Reagan  budget  also  proposes 
changes  on  the  health  insurance  of- 


fered to  Federal  employees.  While 
they  promise  us  legislation  to  come, 
the  language  in  the  budget  clearly  In- 
dicates we  are  going  to  see  some  sort 
of  modified  voucher  system. 

In  addition,  I  might  add  parentheti- 
cally, Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Devine  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  a  few 
months  ago  indicating  this  proposal 
was  on  the  front  burner.  This  is  a 
system  which  may  hurt  those  people 
with  large  families  or  with  greater 
health  problems.  This  can  only  mean 
more  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
Federal  employees  and  Federal  retir- 
ees. 

Some  other  highlights,  unfortunate- 
ly, are  equally  demoralizing.  The 
budget  breaks  our  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  by  breaching  our  contract  with 
Federal  employees  and  rewriting  the 
rules  for  many  employees  in  mid- 
stream, our  contract  with  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  been  planning  on  re- 
tiring and  who  are  now  told  by  this 
budget  that  they  must  wait  until  they 
are  65  years  of  age  to  do  so  or  risk 
losing  literally  half  of  their  pension. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  spent  his 
or  her  life  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  anticipated  retirement 
under  the  rules  that  they  thought 
were  in  effect  after  30  years  of  em- 
ployment would  be  required  to  wait 
another  10  years  to  retire  or  risk 
losing  much  of  the  pension  promised 
them.  The  budget  also  anticipates 
doing  away  with  In-grade  Increases 
that  allow  Federal  employees  salary 
increases  based  upon  longevity  of  serv- 
ice. 

The  budget  also  calls  for  increases  in 
Federal  employees'  contributions  to 
their  pensions  from  the  current  7  per- 
cent to  9  percent  In  1984  and  11  per- 
cent In  1985.  These  increased  contribu- 
tions dramatically  undercut  once 
again  the  take-home  pay  of  Federal 
workers. 

The  budget  also  calls  for  recalculat- 
ing the  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
retired  employees  to  the  effect  that 
another  commitment  between  employ- 
er and  employee  Is  breached  by  the 
Federal  employer.  While  the  adminis- 
tration shies  away  from  the  politically 
dangerous  effects  of  tampering  with 
social  security  COLA'S,  they  apparent- 
ly are  more  than  willing  to  ask  Federal 
retirees  to  pick  up  more  of  the  tab. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  both  noted 
that  during  the  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress President  Reagan  apologized  to 
the  military  for  the  pay  freeze  he  was 
to  propose.  The  President  apparently 
felt  that  such  an  apology  was  not  in 
order  for  his  wholesale  butchering  of 
Federal  employees'  and  retirees'  pay 
and  benefits.  Active  and  retired  civil 
servants  have  become  unarmed  and  In- 
nocent hostages  for  the  administration 
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to  hold  up  1  rhenever  the  administra 
tion  is  short  tif  cash. 

These  budi  ;et  proposals  are  bad  eco- 
nomics, Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  bad 
public  policy,  and  they  constitute  dis- 
astrous pers<  nnel  policy.  The  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  set  policy, 
Mr.  Speaker  they  do  not  implement 
it. 

Federal  em  ployees  are  relied  upon  to 
carry  out  ou:  decisions.  Yet  we  contin- 
ue to  treat  t  lese  individuals  as  if  they 
are  somehow  disconnected  from  the 
process.  We  ook  upon  them  almost  as 
machinery  that  will  accomplish  our 
expectations  without  our  having  to 
attend  to  the  ir  needs. 

The  Congr  sss  passed  the  social  secu- 
rity law  anc  then  left  it  for  Federal 
employees  t<  i  collect  the  revenues  and 
send  out  the  checks.  The  Congress  ap- 
propriated f  mds  for  a  spsu;e  program 
and  left  it  or  Federal  employees  to 
figure  out  ^ow  to  get  a  man  on  the 
Moon.  The  ( Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration organized  the  Postal  Service 
and  then  lef ;  it  for  Federal  employees 
to  deliver  a  letter,  and  I  might  say. 
they  do  it  fi  ister  and  more  efficiently 
than  any  ot  ler  Nation  on  Hearth.  The 
Congress  del  ermined  that  the  Govern- 
ment shouU  protect  its  people  from 
disease  and  illness  and  then  left  it  to 
Federal  employees  to  Insure  the  at- 
tainment of  ;hese  objectives. 

Congress  i>  now  asking  Federal  em- 
ployees to  r  lanage  a  budget  of  three- 
quarters  of  ( i  trillion  dollars  and  to  re- 
ceive less  c<  mpensation  for  doing  so. 
In  fact,  for  ;he  past  few  years,  as  the 
budget  has  grown,  the  compensation 
for  Federal  (  mployees  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Spealer.  the  day  may  quickly 
come  when  Jhe  administration  and  the 
Congress  les  ves  something  to  the  Fed- 
eral emplo  rees  to  implement  and 
there  will  n  >  longer  be  the  competen- 
cy or  the  w  11  in  our  Federal  servants 
to  carry  out  our  mandate. 

The  Cong -ess  is  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  Na  ion  that  employs  almost  5 
million  ind  viduals.  The  administra- 
tion is  the  n  lanagement  of  this  Nation, 
and  it  is  ctiarged  with  producing  a 
good  return  on  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 
After  all.  tliat  is  openly  the  responsi- 
bility of  us  1  nd  of  our  employees. 

The  Gove  mment.  however,  does  not 
have  a  hare  product  to  sell.  Our  prod- 
uct is  servic  e.  whether  it  be  delivering 
the  mail,  defending  our  Nation,  pro- 
viding edu<  ation  for  our  young,  or 
caring  for  t  lie  elderly  and  needy.  Our 
overhead  Is  largely  In  personnel,  and 
our  service  is  only  as  good  as  the  men 
and  women  who  deliver  that  service. 

The  Wasl  lington  Post  did  an  excel- 
lent series  which  ran  just  recently 
marking  ths  100th  anniversary  of  the 
civil  service,  and  in  that  series  it  re- 
marked tha  t  the  civil  service  today  is— 
and  I  quo  e  to  you— "unhappy,  un- 
healthy, an  1  under  siege."  Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  immune  from  anyone's 
nagging.  Ciiticism  of  the  bureaucracy 
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in  everything  from  late  mail  to  the 
size  of  the  deficit  is  as  chic  as  white 
wine  and  brie  cheese.  They  have 
become  the  ultimate  excuse,  the  scape- 
goat who  cannot  and  in  most  instances 
chooses  not  to  talk  back. 

Our  outspoken  distrust  and  mis- 
treatment of  the  Federal  work  force 
belies  their  competency  and  commit- 
ment and  our  dependence  and  need  for 
them.  Literally  millions  of  tasks  on 
behalf  of  individual  taxpayers  are  per- 
formed every  day,  and  despite  our  will- 
ingness to  harangue  the  bureaucracy 
and  cut  the  compensation  of  those 
who  perform  these  tasks,  a  surprising 
71  percent  plus  of  the  people  polled  by 
the  Washington  Post  indicate  that 
they  have  been  pleased  or  very  pleased 
by  the  conduct  of  Federal  employees 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  percentage  compares  favorably 
with  those  who  have  been  pleased 
with  the  products  of  our  auto  manu- 
facturers, of  our  steel  manufacturers, 
and  of  other  large  employers  in  the 
United  States. 

We  tend  to  think  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  Inefficient,  cumber- 
some, and  nonproductive.  However, 
the  Washington  Post  has  also  pointed 
out  that  the  annual  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity among  the  Federal  work 
force  has  been  1.4  percent.  That  is  a 
growth  rate  in  productivity  that  would 
make  most  private  sector  entities  envi- 
ous. 

As  an  example,  the  perception  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  in  some  quarters  is 
that  it  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  reality  Is.  however,  that  the 
Postal  Service  productivity  per  em- 
ployee. Mr.  Speaker,  is  44  percent 
above  that  of  Japan,  our  closest  com- 
petitor with  respect  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Postal  Service.  We  tend  to 
forget  that  the  cost  of  mailing  a  first- 
class  letter  is  cheaper  in  our  Nation 
than  in  any  other  industrialized 
nation,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland,  and  we  tend  to 
forget  that  the  Postal  Service  delivers 
a  letter  faster  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

Too  often  the  Federal  employee  is 
characterized  as  being  lazy,  solely  se- 
curity-conscious in  jobs  they  can  hold 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  facts 
are,  of  course,  that  there  are  a  few 
lazy  workers  in  Federal  service,  as 
there  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  private 
sector.  Additionally,  employees  are  un- 
derpaid and  have  limited  benefits,  and 
job  security  is  more  a  myth  today  than 
a  reality. 

We  tend  to  think  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  growing  rapidly,  or 
ever  filing  its  ranks  with  additional 
employees.  Yet  the  facts  are  that  in 
the  past  30  years  the  Federal  work 
force  has  grown  only  9.7  percent  while 
the  size  of  the  budget  being  handled 
by  that  work  force  has  grown  by  800 
percent.  Since  1952  the  number  of  em- 


ployees per  capita  in  the  Nation— and 
I  would  emphasize  this  point— has  de- 
clined by  24  percent. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan's  ef- 
forts to  bring  efficiency  and  curb  the 
growth  of  performance  standards  to 
Federal  Government,  but  I  vehement- 
ly disagree  with  his  treatment  of  Fed- 
eral employees  within  that  system.  If 
we  want  to  cut  Government,  we  can 
and  will  make  that  decision.  If  we 
want  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  work 
force  through  attrition,  as  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  he  wanted  to,  so  be  it. 
But  for  the  sake  of  capable,  efficient, 
and  responsive  government  and  for 
the  sake  of  America,  let  us  at  the  very 
least  treat  those  employees  on  the  job 
as  we  would  any  other  American  who 
requires  an  incentive  to  do  his  or  her 
job. 

The  compensation  package  of  Feder- 
al employees  is  basically  made  up.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  their  pay,  their  health 
benefits,  their  pensions,  and  their  va- 
cation. Unlike  the  private  sector,  they 
do  not  receive  company  cars,  family 
tuition  assistance,  stock  option  plans, 
or  the  many  other  assorted  benefits 
associated  with  private  employment. 

I  would  like  to  review,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Federal  salaries,  health  benefits,  pen- 
sions, and  job  security  so  that  my  col- 
leagues might  have  an  understanding 
of  the  facts  of  Federal  employment  as 
opposed  to  the  myths  of  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

D  1300 

FEDERAL  PAY 

Federal  employees,  except  postal 
workers,  do  not  have  the  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively  over  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  witnessed 
an  overwhelming  victory  of  a  thor- 
oughly competent  group  of  individ- 
uals, 49  to  be  exact,  in  terms  of  active 
players,  who  went  on  strike,  who  said, 
"Yes,  we  can  do  a  job  and  yes,  you 
expect  things  of  us,  but  we  want  more 
compensation  because  we  believe  we 
are  entitled  to  more  compensation."  In 
effect,  they  shut  down  a  major  indus- 
try in  this  Nation  and  they  brought 
discomfort  to  many  people  whose 
Sunday  afternoons  were  in  fact  taken 
with  watching  the  National  Football 
League  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President 
Reagan  talked  on  the  phone  yesterday 
to  Joe  Gibbs  and  to  John  Riggins,  I 
did  not  hear  him  suggest  that  they  not 
take  the  $36,000  winners  share  that 
was  their  incentive  and  their  prize  be- 
cause we  have  tough  times.  But  he  has 
no  hesitancy  in  asking  those  who  are 
less  publicized  to  do  so. 

The  Federal  employees,  as  I  pointed 
out,  do  not  have  the  right  to  strike  if 
they  do  not  like  the  wages  offered  to 
them.  Federal  pay  is  determined  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Congress, 
theoretically  after  a  determination  by 
an  independent  board  that  a  pay  in- 
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crease  would  be  necessary  to  keep  pay 
comparable  to  that  offered  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  reality,  however,  setting 
Federal  pay  has  become  a  contest  be- 
tween the  traditional  American  princi- 
ple of  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work  and  the  budgetary  and  po- 
litical pressures  of  holding  down  pay- 
roll costs.  Lamentably.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fairness  has  lost. 

Congress  passed  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  Federal  employees  could  not 
negotiate  their  wages.  The  intent  of 
the  statute  was  to  provide  for  a  wage 
structure  that  kept  pace  with  private 
sector  pay.  thereby  insuring  for  all 
Americans  a  talented,  competent  Gov- 
ernment employee  population. 

Unfortunately,  as  budgetary  pres- 
sures increased  during  the  1970's.  so 
did  the  willingness  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  ignore  the  law  of 
the  comparability  statute.  In  fact,  the 
Comparability  Act  has  not  been  ad- 
hered to  since  1977,  with  the  result 
that  Federal  employees  have  received 
only  30  percent  in  pay  increases  as  op- 
posed to  the  65  percent  called  for  by 
law. 

The  evidence  that  Federal  pay  lags 
far  behind  private  sector  pay  is  conclu- 
sive and  uncontrovertible.  Between 
1970  and  1980  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  147  percent.  White-collar 
pay  in  the  private  sector  rose  129  per- 
cent. Yet  Federal  employee  pay  in- 
creased only  98  percent,  31  percent 
behind  pay  increases  given  in  Ameri- 
can businesses. 

Last  year  alone  Federal  employees 
experienced  a  loss  of  buying  power 
twice  that  experienced  by  individuals 
working  in  the  private  sector.  Even  if 
Federal  employees  had  received  a  pay 
raise  twice  as  much  as  they  received  in 
1982  they  would  still  take  home  less 
than  brewery  workers,  metal  can 
workers,  airplane  mechanics,  and  a 
host  of  other  employee  groups. 

NONPARTISAN  VIEW 

The  President's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Federal  Pay  which  is  headed  by 
Jerome  Rosow,  formerly  an  executive 
with  the  Exxon  Corp.  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  President 
Nixon,  reported  its  annual  findings  on 
Federal  pay  to  President  Reagan  this 
past  October  25.  In  its  harshest  report 
to  date  the  committee  noted  that  Fed- 
eral pay  lagged  behind  private  sector 
pay  for  the  fifth  year  in  a  row  and 
that  an  18.5-percent  raise  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  Government  workers 
back  into  comparability  with  their  pri- 
vate sector  counterparts. 
Chairman  Rosow  noted,  and  I  quote: 
Although  I  am  aware  of  the  erosion  of 
Federal  pay  below  comparability  in  each  of 
the  past  years,  the  size  of  the  increase  re- 
quired to  restore  comparable  wages  comes 
as  a  shock.  This  gap  results  in  a  steady  re- 
treat from  the  principle  oi"  paying  Federal 
workers  the  average  paid  in  private  indus- 
try, and  the  future's  continued  deficits 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  Govern- 


ment's pay  policy.  Such  an  approach  re- 
duces employee  morale  and  the  Govern- 
ment's efficiency  and  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rosow  does  not 
represent  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees as  I  do.  He  does  not  receive 
the  thousands  of  letters  from  demoral- 
ized Federal  employees  as  I  do.  He  has 
looked  at  the  cold,  hard  facts  and 
made  an  objective  determination  that 
Federal  employees  are  underpaid  and 
that  our  negligence  in  keeping  them 
whole  could  have  serious  consequences 
to  this  Nation. 

Again  I  would  reiterate,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  not  a  Federal  employee 
union  representative.  This  is  not  a 
public  official  seeking  the  votes  of 
Federal  employees.  This  is  a  former 
vice  president  of  the  Exxon  Corp.,  pre- 
sumably knowledgeable  about  private 
sector  pay  criteria,  an  individual  who 
worked  within  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, not  some  fuzzy-minded  Democrat 
who  represents  Federal  employees  like 
Steny  Hoyer.  This  is  a  hard-nosed  pri- 
vate sector  person  who  says  that  we 
are  having  a  personnel  policy  that  is 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation. 

The  Advisory  Committee  further 
noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  have  received,  as  I  said 
before,  18.5  percent  in  1982,  a  raise 
which  they  themselves  acknowledged 
was  politically  and  fiscally  impossible 
to  attain  in  1  year.  Instead.  Govern- 
ment workers  received  4  percent.  But 
that  was  not  all. 

Federal  employees  were  also  the 
only  group  of  Americans  who  received 
a  1.3-percent  medicare  tax  on  their 
pay  through  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  the 
act  which  the  President  referred  to  as 
a  revenue  enhancement  act. 

The  combined  effects  of  this  new 
tax.  inflation,  increased  health  premi- 
ums, increased  State  and  Federal 
taxes,  and  other  assorted  costs,  result- 
ed in  a  net  loss  for  Federal  employees. 

NET  LOSS  IN  PAY 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  but  would  re- 
iterate now,  a  GS-3  will  lose  $667  in 
1983,  despite  the  4-percent  raise  in  net 
take-home  pay  while  a  GS-13  will  lose 
$1,768  in  a  year  despite  the  raise. 

CAP  ON  SALARIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  lack  of  compara- 
bility for  the  majority  of  Federal 
workers  is  demoralizing,  the  cap  on 
the  pay  of  Federal  executives  is  noth- 
ing short  of  indefensible  pay  policy. 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  tie  the  sala- 
ries of  almost  45,000  employees  at  the 
upper  tiers  of  Government  to  their 
own  salaries,  our  salaries.  Simply  put, 
if  Members  of  Congress  do  not  give 
themselves  a  pay  raise,  45,000  other 
employees  have  to  do  without  as  well. 

The  pay  cap  is  not  only  a  good  way 
of  making  sure  your  best  people  leave 
Government,  it  is  also  a  novel  and  lu- 
dicrous way  to  treating  management 
personnel  all  the  same  despite  their 


rank  and  level  of  experience.  There 
are  thousands  of  cases  where  the  top 
man  In  the  agency,  the  person  respon- 
sible for  running  the  agency,  is  being 
paid  exactly  the  same  as  the  men  and 
women  he  or  she  supervises. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  General 
Motors  would  fimction  if  the  CEO, 
chief  executive  officer,  the  vice  presi- 
dents and  the  division  heads,  all  made 
the  same  salary. 

The  pay  cap.  most  naturally,  is  re- 
sulting in  an  exodus  from  Government 
of  our  most  talented  and  capable  em- 
ployees—and why  not? 

For  example,  the  most  important 
career  jobs  In  the  E>epartment  of  Navy 
pay  anywhere  from  $22.00  to  $60,000 
less  than  the  same  jobs  In  the  private 
sector.  I  will  reiterate  that.  Compara- 
ble jobs  In  the  Department  of  Navy 
pay  $22,000  to  $60,000  less  than  thelr 
private  sector  counterparts. 

Not  only  are  we  losing  our  best  em- 
ployees because  of  these  factors,  we 
are  also  finding  It  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  attract  qualified  individuals  to 
Grovemment. 

I  was  told  recently  by  an  engineer 
with  the  Federal  Government  that  he 
has  had  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  in  order  to  find  an  engineer 
who  Is  willing  to  sign  up  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  fast  becoming  noncompetitive 
and  we  cannot  afford  that  if  the  crises 
articulated  by  the  President  are.  In 
fact,  before  us.  as  I  believe  they  are. 

As  pay  and  benefits  continue  to 
erode,  I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  I 
wonder  who  will  be  left  to  manage 
these  $700  billion  to  $800  billion  budg- 
ets. Who  will  be  left  to  manage  our  de- 
fense systems  that  the  President  says, 
and  I  agree,  are  so  important?  Who 
will  be  left  to  suggest  ways  to  save 
Government  dollars? 

Our  quick  fix  approach  to  saving 
dollars  by  cutting  Federal  pay  will 
produce  higher,  long-term  costs,  with 
the  long-term  consequences  of  Gov- 
ernment managed  by  the  mediocre, 
the  unimaginative,  and  the  Incapable. 

HEALTH  BENEFITS 

I  doubt  I  have  to  remind  anyone  In 
this  Congress  of  the  Increases  in  their 
health  Insurance  premlimis,  the  reduc- 
tion in  their  health  benefits,  and  the 
hikes  In  their  annual  deductibles.  As 
do  all  Federal  and  postal  employees. 
Members  of  Congress  obtain  their 
health  Insurance  coverage  from  the 
Federal  Employee  Health  Benefit  Pro- 
gram, the  FEHBP.  The  FEHBP  was 
once  considered  the  model  health  pro- 
gram where  almost  125  different 
health  plans  competed  to  offer  the 
best  benefit  level  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble price.  Unfortunately,  the  plan  has 
been  emasculated  by  budgetary  deci- 
sions of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement as  well  as  by  the  rise  In 
health  care  costs. 
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Government  has  a  role  to  play  in  the 
economic  life  of  this  country.  And  you 
will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  said:  "We 
who  are  in  Government  must  take  the 
lead  in  restoring  the  economy." 

That  statement  is  a  far  cry  from  ear- 
lier pronouncements  that  Government 
is  the  problem  with  this  coimtry.  This 
stigma,  fostered  by  both  Presidents 
Carter  and  Reagan,  has  not  always 
been  universally  shared.  There  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  able  to 
feed  their  families  and  avoid  foreclo- 
sure on  their  homes  because  an  act  of 
this  Government  assisted  them  in 
their  time  of  need.  They  built  much  of 
what  stands  in  Washington:  they  built 
subways  and  parks,  dams  and  electri- 
cal lines:  they  cleaned  our  cities  and 
kept  the  artistic  and  cultural  charac- 
ter alive.  During  and  after  the  Great 
Depression.  Americans  came  to  know 
their  Government  as  accoimtable. 
caring,  and  responsive.  There  was  as 
much  a  sense  of  pride  in  working  for 
the  U.S.  Government  then  as  there  is 
today  in  European  governments  where 
civil  servants  are  highly  regarded. 

There  has  never  been  a  great  deal  of 
money  associated  with  working  for  the 
Federal  Government,  Mr.  Speaker. 
What  there  was,  was  security,  knowing 
that  one  would  receive  an  income  that 
would  feed  his  family  and  provide  a 
good  pension  to  live  on  in  his  older 
years.  It  was  a  tradeoff,  if  you  will. 
The  civil  service  retirement  became  a 
very  attractive  element  of  employment 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though it  is  not  nearly  as  attractive 
today,  it  now  constitutes  really  the 
only  true  incentive  for  working  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETntEMEHT 

I  do  not  dispute  that  the  civil  service 
retirement  has  been  heretofore  a  good 
retirement  system.  But  I  do  dispute 
the  claims  of  those  who  view  it  as  ex- 
travagant. I  would  like  to  cut  through 
some  of  the  myths  of  Federal  pensions 
with  a  few  facts: 

Fifty-five  percent  of  all  Federal  an- 
nuitants do  not  receive  social  security 
or  any  other  form  of  annuity  or  pen- 
sion. The  average  civil  service  annui- 
tant receives  $918  a  month.  From  this 
he  pays  an  average  of  $64  a  month  for 
his  health  insurance.  Unlike  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  recipi- 
ents. Federal  retirees  pay  income  tax 
on  their  pensions  and  in  fact  return 
10.6  percent  of  their  pensions  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Only  22.6  percent  of  all  annuitants 
receive  less  than  $500  a  month,  and  31 
percent  receive  less  than  $600  a 
month. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  survi- 
vors of  annuitants  receive  less  than 
$500  a  month.  That  is  three-quarters 
of  the  survivors. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  all  annuitants 
receive  more  than  $30,000  a  year. 

Despite  President  Reagan's  cam- 
paign promises  to  the  contrary.  Feder- 


al annuitants  were  deprived  of  one  of 
their  two  annual  COLA's.  costing 
them  an  average  of  $563  last  year,  and 
retired  Federal  employees  were  the 
only  category  of  individuals  who  had 
any  limitation  placed  on  their  annual 
COLA  during  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  deliberations. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  political 
pressures  associated  with  altering 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  or 
veterans'  benefits.  The  political  pres- 
siires  are  not  as  great  when  dealing 
with  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram. Consequently,  these  retirees 
have  found  their  contract  with  the 
Government  broken  frequently,  with 
more  breaches  being  proposed  by  this 
administration. 

A  letter  I  received  just  recently.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  Mr.  Martin  G.  Weiss, 
who  is  a  constituent  of  mine,  vividly 
points  out  the  feeling  of  betrayal  and 
the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  the 
continued  erosion  of  Federal  pensions. 
He  writes  this: 

Although  I  am  a  71-year-old  retiree,  I  still 
take  pride  in  the  agency  for  which  I  worked. 
We  were  proud  of  our  accomplishments.  We 
worked  hard  and  we  enjoyed  it.  I  am  now 
appalled  at  the  drop  in  morale,  ambition 
and  productivity.  Federal  employees  no 
longer  have  a  feeling  of  security  and  the 
backing  of  our  legislative  body. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Weiss 
argues  that  in  order  to  maintain  a 
strong  work  force  we  must  keep  the 
promises  we  made  to  our  employees 
while  they  are  on  the  job  after  they 
have  left  Government  service.  Martin 
Weiss  was  an  employee  of  the  Belts- 
ville  Agricultural  Center.  Like  so  many 
Federal  workers.  Mr.  Weiss  might  not 
be  noticed  walking  down  the  street. 
Also,  like  so  many  Federal  workers. 
Mr.  Weiss  lent  his  talents  and  experi- 
ence for  our  benefit.  As  an  employee 
of  the  Beltsville  Center.  Mr.  Weiss  and 
his  colleagues  were  instrumental  in 
important  endeavors  such  as  develop- 
ing plant  disease  preventions  that 
have  been  responsible  for  undoubtedly 
saving  American  farmers  millions  of 
dollars  in  lost  crops.  As  Mr.  Weiss  said, 
they  were  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. They  worked  hard  and  they  en- 
joyed it. 

There  is  a  cruel  irony  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  taking  back  that 
which  we  have  promised  for  those  who 
have  given  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation.  Cutting  Govern- 
ment pensions  may  well  result  in 
short-term  budget  savings.  But  it  is  an- 
other quick  fix  with  long-term  ramifi- 
cations. The  consequences  of  breaking 
our  promises  to  those  who  have  given 
of  their  time  and  talent  are  not  only 
expensive  in  the  long  term,  they  also 
send  a  warning  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  consider  any  promise 
made  to  an  employee  a  promise  that 
cannot  be  broken. 
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We  have  an  American  Government. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  come  to  rely 
upon  the  continuing  appropriations 
bill  as  almost  the  sole  vehicle  of  Gov- 
ernment funding.  In  addition,  we  have 
a  Federal  work  force  that  has  come  to 
rely  upon  furloughs  and  office  closings 
each  time  the  legal  date  for  enactment 
of  a  funding  bill  is  reached.  The  Gov- 
ernment employee  and  the  taxpayer 
can  almost  predict  with  certainty  that 
conflicts  in  Congress  or  conflicts  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress 
will  result  in  a  funding  gap,  requiring 
the  offices  of  Government  to  be  closed 
and  employees  sent  home.  It  is  ludi- 
crous, it  is  embarrassing,  and  it  has 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

Last  month  a  massive  Government 
shutdown  was  averted  only  at  the  last 
minute.  During  1982  there  were  at 
least  two  agency  shutdowns.  In  No- 
vember 1981,  127.000  Federal  workers 
were  sent  home  without  pay.  at  a  cost 
to  the  Treasury,  it  is  estimated  by 
GAO,  of  $82  million. 

Where  is  the  security  in  these  peri- 
odic furloughs?  Congress  must  either 
meet  its  fiscal  responsibilities  on  time 
or  it  must  enact  legislation  to  prevent 
these  chaotic  closings.  While  Govern- 
ment shutdowns  and  their  consequent 
furloughs  are  distressing  and  demoral- 
izing, they  do  not  compare  to  the.  at 
best,  idiotic  system  of  reductions  in 
force. 

Rir's 
Attrition  in  the  Federal  Government 
runs,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  average  of 
10  percent  a  year.  This  translates  into 
a  loss  of  approximately  200,000  civilian 
employees  a  year.  Nonetheless,  out  of 
the  civilian  Federal  work  force,  as  I 
said,  of  almost  2.1  million  people, 
544,000  jobs  opened  up  last  year. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  those  open- 
ings were  filled  by  employees  who 
were  not  working  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time.  Despite  the  ex- 
tremely large  number  of  Federal  job 
openings  and  strong  attrition  rate,  this 
administration  has  made  frequent  use 
of  reductions  in  force,  which  effective- 
ly laid  to  rest  the  theory  that  Govern- 
ment employees  are  safe  in  their  jobs. 
We  now  learn  that  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  a  change  in  regula- 
tions so  that  seniority  will  no  longer 
be  the  criterion  used  in  determining 
who  keeps  their  job.  Such  a  regulatory 
change  constitutes  nothing  short  of  a 
back-door  attempt  to  revive  the  spoils 
system. 

Generally,  four  employees  are  af- 
fected for  every  employee  RIF'd.  An  il- 
logical chain  of  events  called  "bump- 
ing" begins  when  a  RIF  is  activated. 
RIF'd  employees  with  the  greatest  se- 
niority may  seek  out  a  lower  position 
for  which  they  are  qualified  and  bump 
another  employee  with  lower  seniority 
out  of  his  or  her  job.  The  bumped  em- 
ployee may  turn  around  and  do  the 


same  thing  to  another  employee,  and 
so  on.  imtil  virtually  the  whole  agency 
is  beset  by  a  demoralized,  unproduc- 
tive and  disbelieving  group  of  employ- 
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A  September  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  con- 
cluded in  a  study  of  Government 
RIP'S  that  it  may  not  be  a  necessity  to 
RIF  any  Federal  employee  and  that 
efforts  to  place  RIF'd  employees  in 
other  jobs  have  been  dismal  failures. 
That  is  an  effort,  of  course,  supervised 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. But  RIF'ing  Federal  employees, 
again,  is  a  quick  fix.  The  savings  look 
good  on  paper,  until  you  calculate  the 
actual  cost  of  conducting  a  RIF.  until 
you  calculate  the  lost  productivity  of 
employees,  until  you  calculate  the  loss 
of  having  an  overqualified  employee  in 
a  very  basic  position,  and  until  you  cal- 
culate the  long-term  consequences  of 
removing  job  stability  from  the  Feder- 
al work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  pa- 
tience of  this  House  for  this  lengthy 
special  order.  But  I  feel  strongly  that 
before  this  Chamber  and  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  begins 
dissecting  the  President's  budget,  it 
ought  to  look  at  some  of  the  facts  stir- 
roundlng  Federal  employment  and  the 
consequences  of  stripping  these  em- 
ployees of  fair  pay  and  fair  benefits. 

We  can  make  quick  fixes  on  this 
floor,  and  they  may  look  very  good  at 
election  time.  But  aU  we  will  be  doing 
is  postponing  the  pain  and  inviting 
even  larger  problems  with  which  our 
children  will  have  to  grapple.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  and  the  next  generation  of 
Congress  men  and  women  the  task  of 
rebuilding  a  government  that  has  lost 
its  talent.  An  inferior  government 
work  force  means  an  Inferior  national 
defense;  it  means  an  inferior  criminal 
justice  system;  it  means  an  inferior 
foreign  policy  and  an  inferior  environ- 
mental protection  system. 
reagah  proposals 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  budget 
proposes  a  freeze  on  Federal  white 
collar,  blue  collar,  and  military  pay.  It 
proposes  that  civilians  will  continue  to 
get  in-grade  raises  but  they  would  be 
based  on  merit  rather  than  longevity. 
That  in  and  of  itself,  in  terms  of  the 
merit  system,  is  not  a  bad  suggestion. 
But  what  is  a  bad  suggestion  is  that 
the  President  has  decided  that  we  will 
forget  about  longevity,  we  will  forget 
about  long,  faithful  service  to  our 
Government. 

The  President  has  proposed  that 
Federal  and  military  retirees  will  get 
scheduled  COLA's  in  April,  which  is 
good  news;  the  bad  news,  of  course,  is 
that  he  also  proposes  that  a  Federal 
pension  freeze  be  affected  in  1984 
through  mid  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall,  when 
we  debated  the  budget  that  we  adopt- 
ed both  in  1981  and  in  1982.  we  made  a 


commitment  in  that  budget.  In  1981 
we  said  that  the  Federal  employees' 
COLA  was  going  to  be  7  percent,  the 
pay  raise  was  going  to  be  7  percent. 
We  did  not  cap  the  COLA.  In  1982  we 
said  that  the  Federal  employee  pay 
raise  was  going  to  be  4  percent.  And 
that  was  a  reduced  figure  from  the  5 
percent  passed  by  this  House.  The 
Federal  employee  is  now  being  asked 
to  tighten  his  belt  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  every  benefit  which  I  have 
cataloged  earlier  today,  but  also  with 
respect  to  Federal  pay. 

The  President  has  also  proposed 
substantial  changes,  which  I  have 
briefly  cataloged  with  respect  to  re- 
tirement benefits.  In  particular,  while 
Federal  pay  is  being  capped,  while 
COLA'S  are  being  reduced  and  capped, 
the  President  proposes  that  not  only 
will  you  not  receive  a  pay  raise,  not 
only  will  your  pay  be  subjected  to 
medicare  tax.  not  only  will  you  be  sub- 
jected to  higher  health  benefit  costs 
and  less  benefits,  but  you  will  also 
have  your  pension  contribution  in- 
creased from  7  percent  to  9  percent 
next  year  and  from  9  percent  to  11 
percent  the  year  after,  effectively  a  4- 
percent  reduction  in  gross  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  President's 
proposal  a  GS-9  making  $20,000  would 
lose  in  1984,  $405  due  to  a  2-percent  in- 
crease in  pension  contribution;  an- 
other $405  or  $810  over  2  years  in  in- 
creased contributions  in  1985.  and.  of 
course,  every  year  thereafter,  would 
lose  $810  due  to  the  pay  freeze,  which 
imder  the  fiscal  1983  budget  commit- 
ment would  be  4  percent;  lose  $675  due 
to  the  President's  proposal  of  doing 
away  with  automatic  in-grade  in- 
creases. Presimiably.  as  I  pointed  out 
imder  the  merit  proposal,  the  employ- 
ee could  still  get  such  a  raise,  and  an 
additional  $810  due  to  the  3.9  percent 
inflation. 
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Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would  be  a 
total  loss  of  $2,700. 

Now,  I  would  presume  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  who  knows  a 
lot  more  about  the  military  pay 
system  and  the  morale  in  the  military 
than  I  do.  is  perhaps  going  to  say 
something  about  the  effect  that  the 
President's  proposed  pay  freeze  may 
have  on  our  ability  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense.  Many  have  said  that. 
Senator  Tower,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  comment- 
ed on  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  true  for  the 
military  is  equally  true  for  the  civilian 
sector.  To  believe  that  we  can  cut 
$2,700  from  an  individual's  pay  in  a 
time  of  slowed,  but  nevertheless  rising 
inflation,  and  to  maintain  that  person 
on  board,  or.  in  the  alternative,  to  be- 
lieve that  we  will  be  able  to  fill  posi- 
tions with  an  equally  competent, 
equally  motivated  individual,  that  is 
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I  nd  we  will  be  fooling  our- 
I  >ursue  that  policy. 
1  lot  perhaps  a  brain  drain 
now.    Unemploy- 
ligh  as  it  has  been  since 
th(  refore  there  are  not  many 
availaMe  in  the  private  sector; 
)redict,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
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asked 


my  colleagues,  who 

to  manage  that  Govem- 


-,  I  thank  the  House  for 
this  time. 


THE    DEFENSE  BUDGET 


tween  such  things,  such  terms  as  total 
obligational  authority,  budget  author- 
ity, outlays,  050  functions,  those  por- 
tions of  the  budget  before  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  those  portions  of  the 
budget  before  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee,  those  portions 
before  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  those  other  por- 
tions that  we  generally  refer  to  as  de- 
fense-related items;  and  so  when  you 
put  aU  of  that  together,  several  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  involved. 

So  it  would  be  my  purpose  here 
today  to  try  to  put  some  perspective  in 
the  total  budget  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
the  defense  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  will  place  with  my  remarks  a  chart 
entitled  "Budget  Authority  Outlay 
Comparisons,  050  Function  for  De- 
fense." I  would  like  to  comment  on 
those  numbers  at  this  time. 
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We  have  been  reading  probably  in 
the  paper  already  that  the  defense  bill 
for  this  year  is  $273.4  billion,  that  the 
outlays  for  this  year  are  S238.6  billion. 
That  is  true  if  you  look  at  the  part  as- 
signed to  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
and  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee; but  if  we  are  to  look  at  the 
true  defense  figures  for  the  total  de- 
fense effort  of  this  country,  we  then 
must  add  in  those  items  assigned  to 
energy  and  water  development  and  to 
defense-related  and  we  come  for  a 
grand  total  for  function  050  defense 
for  fiscal  year  1984  of  $281  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $245.3  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  think  that  is  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  fully  comprehend  the  defense 
effort  of  this  country.  The  defense 
budget  this  year  is  some  28  percent  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget.  That  is  an 
increase  of  some  3  or  4  percent  com- 
pared to  last  year's  defense  budget.  It 
contains  in  it.  and  experts  can  disagree 
or  argue  over  this  percentage,  but  it 
contains  in  it  about  9  or  10  percent 
real  growth  over  the  prior  year. 

What  are  we.  in  fact,  going  to  spend 
in  fiscal  year  1984  over  the  amount 
that  we  have  enacted  for  fiscal  year 
1983?  According  to  the  budget,  the  re- 
quest is.  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 


$29.1   billion  more  than  fiscal   year 
1983. 

I  would  recall  to  you  that  there  was 
a  considerably  greater  increase  be- 
tween 1982  and  1983  and  so  in  a  sense 
the  defense  budget,  while  very  high,  is 
leveling  off  compared  to  the  initial 
starts  that  we  saw  in  the  1982  and 
1983  budgets. 

Why  in  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
we  need  to  be  spending  $281  billion  for 
defense?  Well,  that  is  a  tough  one  to 
deal  with  in  this  period  when  we  have 
such  an  economy  that  cries  out  for 
cutting  deficits,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  a  total  Federal  budget  that  cries 
out  for  reducing  spending,  that  cries 
out  to  start  to  do  something  about  the 
200-odd  billion  dollar  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  the  projected  $189  billion 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1984,  that  we 
simply  must  find  places  to  make  cuts; 
so  people  are  raising  serious  questions 
about  the  defense  budget  this  year 
perhaps  more  than  ever  before. 

I  would  remind  you  that  after  the 
Vietnam  war  and  during  the  decade  of 
the  seventies,  we  had  in  this  country 
negative  real  growth  in  defense;  that 
is  to  say,  considering  inflation  during 
the  decade  of  the  seventies,  we  spent 
less  each  year  instead  of  more  insofar 
as  defense  was  concerned;  so  we  al- 
lowed our  military  equipment  and  our 
maintenance  and  repair  and  overhaul 
and  all  those  things  that  go  into  the 
defense  effort  to  deteriorate  some  in 
many  ways.  We  allowed  our  numbers 
of  ships  to  faU  from  about  550  ships 
down  close  to  400  ships. 

We  allowed  the  military  systems 
that  we  depend  on  to  fall  into  disre- 
pair and  certainly  not  kept  up  to  the 
state  of  the  art  as  they  should  have 

We  went  through  this  period  in  the 
seventies  when  Americans  just  simply 
did  not  want  any  more  Vietnams.  so 
we  tended  to  sort  of  reverse  our  think- 
ing as  far  as  the  military  was  con- 
cerned and  we  did  the  bare  essentials 
and  we  did  not  do  all  those  things  that 
we  should  have  done.  It  became  appar- 
ent. I  think,  late  in  President  Carter's 
term  of  office,  carried  on  certainly  by 
President  Reagan  in  his  first  2  years, 
that  there  was  a  need  to  start  rebuild- 
ing the  defenses  of  this  country,  that 
there  was  a  need  to  start  doing  more 
in  the  high  tech  field  as  far  as  defense 
was  concerned,  that  there  was  a  need 
to  staut  building  more  ships  and 
having  our  presence  felt  in  the  world 
as  a  whole;  so  we  started  this  effort  in 
the  late  seventies  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

What  we  have  tcjday  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  effort  started  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  carried  on  by  President 
Reagan  during  these  2  years;  so  we  are 
making  up  for  that  negative  real 
growth. 

It  is  true  that  people  argue,  it  is  ar- 
guable as  to  whether  we  are  moving 
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too  fast,  spending  too  much  too  soon 
to  try  to  build  the  defenses  of  this 
country.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
Presidential  process  of  sending  budg- 
ets and  the  congressional  process  of 
scrutinizing  budgets  and  making  cuts 
and  changing  priorities  here  and 
there.  That  is  why  we  go  through  this 
procedure. 

It   is   arguable   as  to  whether  we 
ought  to  be  spending  this  much  at  this 
time  at  the  pace  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing:  so  we  will  attempt 
in  our  committee  and  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
rather  tough  issue  as  we  try  to  repair 
our  defenses  because  of  the  general 
neglect  of  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
Now.  there  is  another  clear  reason 
why  we  do  it.  and  I  will  not  belabor 
this  point.  I  will  save  the  Soviet  threat 
for  some  other  speech  some  day  on 
the  floor  of  the  House;  but  I  would  say 
to  you  that  we  simply  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  during  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  while  in  fact  we  have  not 
been  doing  all  that  we  should  have 
been  doing,  the  Soviets  have  been  ever 
building  their  military  apparatus  in 
such  a  way  that  we  now  find  that  they 
are  spending  some  15  percent  of  their 
gross    national    product    on    defense, 
while  we  are  spending  about  7  or  8 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
on  defense.  This  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  good  while,  as 
they  have  upgraded  their  missiles,  as 
they  have  improved  and  turned  out 
greater   numbers   of   tanks,    as   they 
have  turned  out  large  numbers  of  air- 
craft compau-ed  to  what  we  have  been 
building,  as  they  have  turned  out  some 
2,000    intercontinental    ballistic    mis- 
siles, some  six  times  as  many  as  we 
have  produced  in  the  United  States;  so 
we  have  that  staring  us  in  the  fau:e. 
While  it  is  the  subject  of  another 
speech  at  some  time  to  be  made  on 
this  floor,  I  shall  not  belabor  it  here  at 
this  point,  except  to  say  that  in  that 
sense  the  threat  is  real  and  in  that 
sense  we  simply  must  continue  to  try 
to  improve  the  defense  budget. 

Well,  should  it  be  cut?  Many  people 
are  saying  that  it  should.  I  suppose 
from  the  minute  the  President  even 
mentioned  that  the  budget  was 
coming  over  the  argument  started  im- 
mediately as  to  whether  we  were  going 
to  need  to  spend  the  money  for  de- 
fense that  he  thought  we  should 
spend.  In  fact,  it  has  turned  out  that 
the  President  has  cut  his  defense 
budget,  which  finally  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, by  some  $11.3  billion  from  what 
he  had  programed  to  send  to  the  Con- 
gress in  his  1982  projections. 

D  1345 

I  think  we  should  point  out  that 
those  cuts  that  he  hsis  made  are  prob- 
ably cuts  in  many  cases  that  our  own 
committee  would  have  made  had  he 
not  done  it. 


Perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  the 
media,  because  there  has  been  some 
confusion  in  the  numbers,  the  dollar 
figure  that  he  has  cut  from  his  own 
budget,  he  has  cut  $11.3  biUion  in 
budget  authority,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $8  billion  in  outlays. 

So  while  we  have  seen  both  numbers 
mentioned,  again,  I  think  we  need  to 
keep  those  numbers  in  perspective  if 
we  su"e  going  to  imderstand  them. 

So  as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
spoke  about  earlier  today,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  to  freeze  civilian 
and  military  pay  for  the  year.  He  has 
proposed  to  cut  back  on  retired  pay  to 
some  extent,  not  in  a  way  that  would 
in  fact  do  damage  to  any  retired  Fed- 
eral or  military  employee,  but  In  the 
process,  he  is  going  to  save  about  $4.9 
billion  there. 

Now.  I  would  have  to  tell  you  that 
our  committee,  I  am  quite  certain, 
would  not  have  voted,  when  we 
brought  our  bill  out.  to  freeze  military 
pay.  It  is  quite  likely,  as  we  did  last 
year,  that  we  could  have  cut  that  pro- 
posal, cut  a  proposal  for  military  pay 
by  some  amount.  You  will  recall  that 
last  year  it  was  proposed  that  we  in- 
crease pay  about  8  percent.  We  finally 
came  in  at  about  4  percent,  and  then 
we  required  that  the  Defense  Etepar- 
ment  absorb  25  percent  of  that  in- 
crease. 

So  it  is  not  unknown  that  the  Con- 
gress and/or  the  President  would  deal 
in  a  way  with  military  pay  and  civilian 
pay  such  as  to  make  recipients  unhap- 
py, but  It  Is  one  of  those  things  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  In  this  Nation  of 
ours. 

The  balance  of  the  $11.3  billion  In 
budget  authority  that  the  President 
proposed  to  cut  comes  In  the  reduced 
cost  of  fuel.  In  the  reduced  Inflation 
that  Impacts  on  the  defense  budget 
and  all  the  Federal  budget,  and  I 
think  In  this  sense  It  Is  certainly  a 
credit  to  this  President  and  the  Con- 
gress that  by  carrying  out  the  spend- 
ing cuts,  reducing  programs  as  the 
President  has  requested,  we  In  fact 
have  reduced  Inflation  and  we,  there- 
fore, can  reduce  the  defense  budget  to 
a  certain  extent. 

So.  talking  Into  consideration  the  re- 
ductions in  fuel  costs  and  reductions 
In  Inflation,  other  reductions  that  the 
President  was  able  to  propose,  we  can 
save  some  $6.4  billion  from  his  1982 
projections,  and  that  is  how  we  come 
up  with  the  $11.3  blUion  that  he  has 
proposed. 

Well,  as  I  said  earlier,  our  committee 
probably  would  have  taken  the  fuel  re- 
duction, the  Inflation  reduction,  and 
the  type  of  reduction.  So  we  come 
down  to  the  question,  then,  of  where 
do  we  find  cuts  In  the  defense  bill  If.  In 
fact,  there  are  to  be  cuts?  What  does 
this  Congress  do?  What  does  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  do?  What  does 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 


tee doln  trying  to  maike  reasoned  and 
proper  cuts  In  the  defense  bill? 

Well,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, Senator  Baker,  says  that  in  his 
view  the  Congress  will  cut  some  $15 
billion  from  the  President's  defense 
budget.  That  is  entirely  possible,  in  my 
view. 

I  want  to  stress  here  that  I  am  not 
arguing  In  favor  of  that,  but  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you  that  It  may  happen.  We 
cut.  In  the  fiscal  1983  blU  that  finally 
passed  the  Congress  In  December, 
some  $18  billion  or  $19  billion  in 
budget  authority,  depending  on  how 
you  figure  defense  spending.  So  I 
think  It  is  entirely  In  order  to  consider 
the  types  of  cuts  that  the  Congress 
might  make. 

The  problem  is  complex.  The  Presi- 
dent made  some  cuts  where  we  would 
have  probably  made  them.  So  he  has 
left  us  to  make  cuts.  If  we  awe  to  make 
them.  In  other  areas  dealing  more 
with  procurement,  dealing  more  with 
operation  aoid  maintenance,  dealing 
more  with  research  and  development, 
and  that  is  not  always  easy. 

If  we  make  cuts  In  personnel,  for  ex- 
ample, it  Impacts  about  99  percent  In 
the  Immediate  fiscal  year,  fiscal  1984 
In  this  case.  If  we  make  a  cut  In  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  it  impacts  to 
the  extent  of  about  81  percent  in  fiscal 
1984.  If  we  make  a  cut  in  research.  It 
Impaujts  to  the  extent  of  about  56  per- 
cent or  so  In  fiscal  1984.  If  we  make  a 
cut  In  procurement,  generally  it  Im- 
pacts to  the  extent  of  about  14  percent 
In  fiscal  1984.  and  if  we  make  cuts  in 
major  ship  construction.  It  lmpau:ts  to 
the  tune  of  4  or  5  percent  In  fiscal 
1984. 

So  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  "OK. 
we  are  going  to  make  $15  billion  or  $20 
billion  worth  of  cuts."  and  have  any 
Immediate  read  Impact  on  the  fiscal 
1984  budget. 

So  what  happens  Is.  frequently  we 
say  since  it  will  not  have  much  impact 
on  fiscal  1984,  we  just  will  not  cut  pro- 
curement this  year  because  that  Is 
really  not  going  to  save  us  any  money. 
The  problem  with  that  is  that  as  we 
continue  to  provide  greater  and  great- 
er amounts  of  procurement  dollars,  we 
are  building  up  a  bow-wave  out  there 
of  procurement  dollars  that  we  know 
down  the  road  we  have  to  provide  the 
money  for. 

Herein  lies  the  great  problem  that 
this  committee  faces.  It  is  also  a  great 
problem  that  the  administration  faces 
as  we  try  somehow  to  get  at  that  type 
of  a  problem. 

Well,  we  are  told  that  10  percent  of 
this  budget  goes  for  new  programs, 
and  I  would  assume,  without  having 
hawi  a  chance  at  this  point  to  study  all 
the  programs  proposed,  that  new  pro- 
grams clearly  will  be  a  place  we  will 
wsuit  to  look.  We  are  told  that  because 
of  the  need  for  highly  skilled  men  and 
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women  In  thfe  services  today,  because 
of  the  very  (lompUcated  weapons  sys- 
tems that  wfe  have,  because  of  the 
computer  ag«  and  all  the  rest  that  we 
are  involved  in  in  our  defense  today, 
that  we  need  more  troops.  So  this 
budget  prop<ises  an  addition  of  some 
37.300  additional  military  strength  in 
the  active  sei  vices  and  some  28,000  ad- 
ditional strength  in  the  selective  Re- 
serve. And  at  ain,  because  these  are  in- 
creases, I  th  nk  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
our  commitU  e  will  look  at  that  type  of 
thing. 

We  have  a  ot  of  areas  of  duplication 
that  I  think  ire  simply  must  look  at.  It 
is  one  area  t  lat  our  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  will  spend  some  time  on  this 
year. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  what 
is  generally  referred  to  as  antitank 
weapons.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
morning  yoi  wake  up  you  find  out 
there  is  ar  other  antitank  weapon 
being  dev£]o:  »ed.  Somehow,  it  appears 
to  me  that  t!  le  military  needs  to  get  a 
handle  on  i  hat  subject.  I  will  run 
down  just  a  ew  of  the  antitank  weap- 
ons that  are  in  being,  or  on  the  draw- 
ing board,  oi  being  phased  out;  some- 
thing is  alwa  rs  going  on. 

You  have  leard  so  much  about  the 
neutron  boirb  over  the  years,  not  ac- 
tively being  pursued  right  now,  but 
that  really  'iras  an  antitank  weapon. 
We  have  our  new  M-1  tank  that  is  the 
ultimate  aniitank  weapon.  We  have 
something  ci  Jled  the  LAW.  That  is  a 
shoulder-hell  bazooka  type  antitank 
weapon.  We  are  developing  something 
called  the  ^iper  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose,  but  the  cost  is  very 
high  on  tha,.  The  Marine  Corps  has 
the  Dragon,  and  that  seems  to  be  get- 
ting out  of  d  ite  so  they  are  developing 
something  ci  lied  the  Rattler.  We  have 
the  TOW  sy  stem.  We  are  going  to  de- 
velop the  TC  W-II  now,  so  we  can  have 
a  little  l>ette;  one. 

We  are  int  o  RPV's  and  ground  laser 
locator-designators,  and  we  have  one 
really  good  i  jititank  system  called  the 
Hellfire  misiile  that  will  be  used  on 
our  new  atti  ck  helicopter.  Our  attack 
helicopter  »lled  the  Apache  has 
gotten  so  g(  od  and  so  expensive,  and 
they  were  designated  to  pop  up  over 
the  trees  an(  1  fire  that  missile  down  on 
the  tanks,  tut  they  are  so  good  and 
they  are  so  expensive  that  we  do  not 
want  to  just  let  them  pop  up  like  that 
and  fire.  So  low  we  have  another  heli- 
copter callel  the  AHIP  which  has  a 
periscope  or  it.  It  is  cheaper.  So  it  will 
jump  up,  ]  M>k  over  the  trees  and 
locate  the  Anks,  and  then  tell  the 
Apache  so  it  can  jump  up  and  fire. 

We  have  i  [one  through  the  Copper- 
head projotile  problems.  That  has 
not  worked  ;oo  well.  We  now  have  the 
Air  Force  ir  to  it  with  the  I.R.  Maver- 
ick; we  hav(  cluster  bombs;  all  of  this 
basically  hairing  to  do  with  antitanks. 
My  point  is  that  we  need  to  clearly 
look  at  this  duplicative  approach  that 


we  see  coming  from  the  Pentagon.  If, 
in  fact,  we  can  save  some  money  that 
way.  then  we  ought  to  do  that. 

Well,  we  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  Pershing  II,  the  IKK.  The  Per- 
shing II  procurement  was  not  funded 
for  fiscal  1983  because  the  test  results 
had  been  so  scant  and  so  poor.  So  we 
have  said  to  the  military,  "You  come 
back  with  some  real  tests  on  the  Per- 
shing II.  Let  everybody  understand  it 
is  going  to  work  and  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  your  request  for  fund- 
ing." 

The  Pershing  II.  of  course,  is  in  this 
budget  for  procurement,  as  it  should 
be.  One  would  expect,  I  certainly 
expect,  that  the  tests  will  be  good; 
that  the  test  will  prove  that  the  Per- 
shing II  is  a  workable  system  and  that 
it  will  go  forward.  Certainly  it  is  a 
valid  part  of  our  deterrence  as  we  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Geneva. 

The  MX  missile,  as  you  will  recall, 
we  funded  %2Vt  billion  for  R&D  last 
year  when  we  knocked  out  almost  a 
billion  dollars  in  procurement,  mainly 
because  of  the  problems  with  the 
basing  mode.  The  Dense  Pack  simply 
was  not  saleable.  We  sent  it  back  to 
the  administration  to  take  another 
look.  The  administration  has  named  a 
commission.  That  commission  is  look- 
ing at  the  basing  mode  of  the  MX  and, 
perhaps  going  further,  and  looking  at 
what  type  of  MX  missile  we  ought  to 
have,  whether  in  fact  it  ought  to  be  a 
common  missile,  common  with  that 
missile  used  from  our  submarines. 
That  commission  will  report  back 
soon,  in  March,  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, and  then  the  Congress  has  to 
deal  with  it  by  the  end  of  April  as  to 
the  basing  mode. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration 
has  sent  over  with  this  budget,  the 
fiscal  1984  budget,  about  a  $1.6  billion 
request  as  a  supplemental  for  fiscal 
1983.  and  In  that  supplemental  the  ad- 
ministration requests  money,  we  are 
not  quite  sure  how  much  at  this  point, 
for  the  procurement  of  the  MX  missile 
and  for  the  procurement  of  the  Per- 
shing II,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
items  that  were  deleted  from  our  fiscal 
1983  bill. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  supple- 
mental part  of  the  budget  that  has 
been  sent  over  to  us  will  have  some 
degree  of  jeopardy  in  our  subcommit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
really  do  not  like  to  have  supplemen- 
tals  sent  back  to  us  that  contain  items 
which  we  just  knocked  out  of  our 
fiscal  1983  bill,  yet  we.  of  course,  will 
look  at  the  supplemental  and  make 
our  conclusions. 

The  administration  says,  though.  In 
the  supplemental  that  It  expects  the 
MX  money  not  to  be  appropriated 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  has,  In 
fact,  approved  the  basing  mode,  as  was 
set  out  in  the  fiscal  1983  bill.  That  Is 
no  problem. 


The  Pershing  II.  In  my  view,  will  be 
fuUy  tested  and  proved  worthy,  and  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  we  will  be  pre- 
pared by  then  to  go  forward  with  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  also  put  in  with 
my  remarks  some  papers  done  on  the 
research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation aspects  of  the  President's  de- 
fense budget,  and  also  procurement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  those 
in  the  RscoRD  here  along  with  the 
budget  authority  chart  that  I  referred 
to  earlier  which  will  appear  earlier  in 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harrison).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

RESEABCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AHD 
EVALUATION 

The  fiscal  year  1984  budget  request  for 
RDT&E  of  $29.6  billion  is  $6.9  billion  more 
than  was  provided  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  is  a  30  percent  increase,  the 
largest  percentage  increase  by  far  in  any 
category  within  DoD's  budget.  In  constant 
dollars,  the  1984  RDT4cE  budget  shows  a  26 
percent  real  growth  over  the  1983  appro- 
priation, when  the  Administration's  project- 
ed defense  inflation  rate  of  3.5  percent  is 
considered.  Within  the  overall  RDT&E  pro- 
gram, the  budget  request  for  basic  research 
and  exploratory  development  is  up  15  per- 
cent In  constant  dollars  over  last  year,  stra- 
tegic programs  are  up  47  percent,  tactical 
programs  are  up  19  percent,  intelligence  and 
coRununications  are  up  28  percent,  and  pro- 
gram support  is  up  8  percent. 

In  strategic  programs,  the  MX  is  budgeted 
at  $3.4  bUlion.  Despite  the  great  difficulty 
in  finding  a  satisfactory  basing  mode,  the 
MX  continues  to  be  the  single  most  expen- 
sive system  In  development,  and  this  year 
accounts  for  11.4  percent  of  the  entire 
RDT&E  budget  of  the  DoD.  The  Army  has 
requested  $709  million  for  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense.  The  Air  Force  has  requested  $750 
million  for  continued  development  of  the  B- 
13.  The  Navy  budgeted  $1.5  billion  for  the 
Trident  II  missile  system,  and  projecU  that 
$2.1  billion  will  be  required  in  fiscal  year 
1985  for  that  program. 

Major  Army  tactical  programs  being  con- 
tinued include  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle, 
budgeted  at  $138  million,  the  Scout  Helicop- 
ter at  $54  million,  and  Patriot  at  $85  million. 
The  Navy  has  budgeted  $118  million  for 
continuation  of  the  AV-8B  aircraft  and  $111 
million  for  the  DDGX,  as  well  as  $146  mil- 
lion for  the  Advanced  Light  Weight  Torpe- 
do. The  Air  Force  request  includes  $90  mil- 
lion to  continue  the  Night  Precision  Attack 
program,  and  $189  million  to  continue  full 
scale  development  of  a  new  air-to-air  mis- 
sile. 

New  starts  requested  for  fiscal  year  1984 
include  the  Army's  Joint  Tactical  Missile 
($50  million).  Vertical  Launch  System 
ASROC  for  the  Navy  ($31  million),  and  the 
Air  Force  Fighter  Derivative  ($105  million). 

As  In  previous  years,  the  Air  Force  Is 
budgeted  to  receive  the  largest  portion  of 
DoD's  RDT&E  funds.  This  year,  the  rela- 
tive shares  are:  Air  Force,  forty-six  percent; 
Navy,  twenty-eight  percent;  Army,  sixteen 
percent:  and  Defense  Agencies,  ten  percent. 


PROCUREMENT 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1984  procure- 
ment budget  is  $94,087,779,000.  an  increase 
of  $13,376,913,000  or  16.6  percent  over  the 
$80,710,866,000  total  funding  made  available 
to  date  In  fiscal  year  1984.  The  increase  for 
procurement  again  represents  the  largest 
dollar  increase  of  any  category  in  the  new 
Defense  budget.  The  increase  is  in  addition 
to  the  26.4  percent  increase  In  fiscal  year 
1981  over  fiscal  year  1980,  the  30.5  percent 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1982  over  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  the  23.5  percent  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1983  over  fiscal  year  1982.  The  total  In- 
crease since  fiscal  year  1981  is  97  percent. 
The  fiscal  year  1984  budget  continues  the 
trend,  begun  in  fiscal  year  1982,  of  procure- 
ment appropriations  surpassing  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  appropriations  as 
the  largest  category  in  the  budget.  The 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  proposes  to  delete  a 
separate  appropriation  for  Guard  and  Re- 
serve equipment  procurement  which  the 
Congress  provided  last  year.  The  budget  in- 
cludes a  new  appropriation  request  of 
$200,000,000  for  Defense  Production  Act 
Purchases. 

Of  the  total  increase  proposed  for  the  pro- 
curement appropriations,  the  Air  Force  is 
allocated  79  percent,  reflecting  the  Adminis- 
tration's emphasis  on  strategic  programs. 
While  the  total  procurement  budget  of  $94.1 
billion  is  huge,  it  is  $6.7  billion  less  than  was 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1984  when  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  was  submitted  a  year 
ago. 

ARBfY  PROCUREMENT 

The  Army  consumes  20.4  percent  of  the 
procurement  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984,  a 
toUl  of  $19,192,075,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $3.4  billion  or  21.5  percent  over  the 
amounte  made  available  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  Army  aircraft  procurement  budget  is 
$3,472,100,000,  an  increase  of  $965,528,000  or 
38.5  percent  over  last  year.  The  total 
number  of  aircraft  to  be  procured  is  208,  in- 
cluding 12  EH-60A  Quickfix  helicopters.  112 
AH-64  attack  helicopters,  and  84  UH-60A 
Blackhawk  helicopters.  This  compares  with 
a  total  of  173  aircraft  funded  last  year. 

The  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 
budget  goes  from  $448,200,000  to 
$649,400,000.  a  45  percent  Increase.  The 
spares  budget  is  a  159  percent  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Army  missile  procurement  budget  is 
$3,088,500,000.  an  increase  of  $801,500,000, 
or  35.0  percent  over  last  year.  Over  60,000 
missiles  are  budgeted,  compared  with  about 
42,000  in  the  current  year.  Included  in  the 
budget  are  95  Pershing  II  missiles,  525  Pa- 
triot air  defense  missiles,  1.508  Stinger  mis- 
siles, 5,351  Laser  Hellfire  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles, and  18.000  TOW  antitank  missiles. 
The  budget  also  includes  a  continuation  of 
the  multiyear  contract  for  the  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  system,  with  36,000  missiles 
to  be  procured. 

The  budget  for  procurement  of  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  is 
$4,934,416,000,  an  increase  of  $184,270,000, 
or  3.9  percent  over  last  year.  This  is  the 
smallest  increase  of  any  of  the  Army  pro- 
curement appropriations  and  moves  the  ap- 
propriation from  first  to  second  in  total 
funding.  Over  3.000  tracked  combat  vehicles 
are  budgeted  compared  with  about  2,200 
funded  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  new 
budget  provides  for  procurement  of  600 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  the  same  as  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  720  M-1  tanks,  a  de- 
crease from  the  855  funded  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  budget  also  provides  for 


procurement  of  command  poet  carriers,  ar- 
mored persotmel  carriers,  artillery  anununi- 
tion  support  vehicles,  self-propelled  howit- 
zers, recovery  vehicles,  and  light  armored 
vehicles.  For  weapons  and  other  combat  ve- 
hicles, the  budget  provides  $900,000,000,  a 
14  percent  increase  over  the  current  year. 
New  initiatives  include  a  product  improved 
Vulcan  air  defense  system,  81  mm  mortar, 
and  9  mm  handguns.  The  budget  also  pro- 
vides for  procurement  of  130  Sergeant  York 
air  defense  vehicles. 

The  Army  ammunition  procurement 
budget  is  $2,334,189,000,  an  Increase  of 
$211,795,000,  or  10  percent  over  last  year. 
New  initiatives  Include  9  mm  handgun  am- 
munition, improved  81  mm  mortar  ammuni- 
tion, 120  mm  tank  gun  ammunition,  and 
chemical  munitions.  The  budget  for  produc- 
tion base  support  decreases  from  $404  mil- 
lion to  $277  million. 

The  Other  Procurement,  Army  budget  is 
$5,362,870,000,  an  increase  of  $1,239,466,000. 
or  30  percent.  This  is  the  largest  Army  pro- 
curement increase  in  absolute  terms  and 
makes  thU  the  largest  of  the  Army  procure- 
ment appropriations.  The  budget  for  tacti- 
cal and  support  vehicles  remains  about 
level,  while  the  increase  is  split  between  a 
wide  variety  of  electronic  and  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  items  and  other  support 
equipment  such  as  construction  equipment, 
medical  equipment,  and  material  handling 
equipment. 

NAVY  PROCUREMENT 

The  Navy  consumes  36.9  percent  of  the 
procurement  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984,  a 
toUl  $34,708,587,000.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$1.3  billion,  or  4.4  percent  from  the  amounts 
made  available  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
tht  $6.6  billion  was  included  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  procurement  of  two  nuclear  pow- 
ered aircraft  carriers  which  is  not  re-budg- 
eted in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Navy  aircraft  procurement  budget  is 
$11,127,300,000,  an  Increase  of  $711,193,000, 
or  6.8  percent  over  last  year.  The  total 
number  of  aircraft  to  be  procured  is  281 
compared  with  272  funded  in  the  current 
year.  Overall,  the  budget  includes  6  A-6E 
and  6  EA-6B  aircraft,  32  AV-8B  V/STOL 
aircraft  for  the  Marine  Corps,  84  P-18  air- 
craft, 24  F-14  aircraft,  11  CH-53E  heavy  lift 
helicopters,  21  SH-60B  Seahawk  helicop- 
ters, 5  P-3C  Orion  aircraft,  6  E-2C  Hawkeye 
aircraft,  8  C-2  COD  aircraft,  and  38  T-34C 
trainer  aircraft.  The  aircraft  modification 
budget  increases  from  $1.2  billion  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion with  no  new  starts,  and  the  spares  and 
repair  parts  budgets  goes  from  $2.0  billion 
to  $2.1  billion. 

The  Navy  weapons  procurement  budget  is 
$4,028,600,000,  an  increase  of  $466,900,000, 
or  13.1  percent  over  last  year.  Actually,  bal- 
listic missiles  show  a  decrease  in  quantity 
from  the  amounts  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  52  Trident  I  missiles  as  compared 
to  the  62  procured  in  fiscal  year  1983.  There 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
strategic  missiles  (Tomahawk)  being  pro- 
cured (135%).  Furthermore,  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  purchase  of  tactical 
missiles  which  shows  a  25%  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  missiles  over  the  amount  pur- 
chased in  fiscal  year  1983.  There  also  is  a 
36%  increase  in  funding  for  torpedoes  and 
other  related  equipment.  The  most  signifi- 
cant increases  relates  directly  to  the  mul- 
tiyear procurement  of  the  MK-46  torpedo 
and  the  MK-48  torpedo  modification  pro- 
gram. 

The  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion  budget 
is       $12,698,800,000,       a       decrease       of 


$3,589,100,000,  or  22  percent  from  last  year. 
Although  this  represents  a  decrease  from 
fiscal  year  1983.  it  must  be  clarified  that  last 
year's  budget  included  over  $6  billion  for  2 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carriers.  The  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shipbuilding  request  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  31%  in  funding  If  the 
aircraft  carriers  were  not  considered  in  the 
equation.  A  total  of  32  ships  are  Included  in 
the  budget  request.  The  Shipbuilding 
budget  Includes  the  procurement  of  one  Tri- 
dent submarine,  3  SSN-688  Attack  Subma- 
rines, 3  AEGIS  Cruisers,  an  LSD-41  Landing 
Ship,  an  LHD-1  Amphibious  Assault  Ship,  4 
Mine  Countermeasures  ships,  3  T-AO  Fleet 
Oilers,  and  9  Strategic  Seallft  vessels,  1  T- 
AH  Hospital  Ship  and  4  T-AKRX  Fast  Lo- 
gistic Ships.  Cost  growth  for  prior  year  ship- 
building programs  Increased  over  170%  over 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Other  Procurement,  Navy  budget  is 
$5,001,838,000,  an  increase  of  $1,274,763,000. 
or  34.2  percent  over  last  year.  The  increase 
is  spread  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
budget  activities  in  this  multi-faceted  appro- 
priation. 

The  Marine  Corps  procurement  budget  is 
$1,852,049,000,  a  decrease  of  $156,034,000,  or 
7.7  percent  from  last  year.  Increases  are  in- 
cluded for  ammunition  (9  percent)  and  sup- 
port vehicles  (51  percent)  while  all  other 
budget  activities  show  a  decrease.  The 
budget  provides  for  procurement  of  153 
LVT-7  amphibious  assault  vehicles  and  263 
LVT-7  service  life  extensions,  113  light  ar- 
mored vehicles,  400  Hawk  missiles.  706 
Stinger  missiles,  and  2,200  TOW  missiles. 

AIR  FORCE  PROCUREMENT 

The  Air  Force  consumes  41.3  percent  of 
the  procurement  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
a  total  of  $38,904,326,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $10,550,986,000,  or  37.2  percent  over  the 
amounts  made  available  In  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  Air  Force  consumes  the  largest 
portion  of  the  pr<x;urement  budget,  a  fact 
accounted  for  in  large  measure  by  the  pro- 
curement programs  for  the  MX  missile  and 
the  B-1  bomber. 

The  Air  Force  aircraft  procurement 
budget  is  $22,707,190,000,  an  increase  of 
$4,878,690,000,  or  27.4  percent  over  last 
year.  This  appropriation  has  the  largest  in- 
crease of  all  the  procurement  appropria- 
tions and  is  continued  as  the  largest,  by  far, 
of  all  procurement  appropriations.  The  new 
budget  provides  for  procurement  of  213  air- 
craft, a  decrease  from  the  219  funded  in  the 
current  year.  A  total  of  $3,761,800,000  is  In- 
cluded for  procurement  of  10  B-1  aircraft, 
and  an  additional  $1,865,000,000  is  included 
for  B-1  advance  procurement.  Initial  pro- 
curement funding  is  included  in  fiscal  year 
1984  for  tactical  fighter  derivative  aircraft 
which  will  be  modified  P-15's  or  F-16's. 
Other  aircraft  funded  include  48  F-15  air- 
craft. 120  F-16  aircraft,  8  KC-10  tanker  air- 
craft, 2  MC-130  special  mission  aircraft,  4 
C-5B  cargo  aircraft,  16  European  Distribu- 
tion Aircraft,  and  5  TR-l/U-2  aircraft.  The 
aircraft  modification  program  increases  by 
30  percent  to  $3,208,800,000.  Major  pro- 
grams in  this  category  include  the  B-52.  F/ 
RF-4.  C-5.  C-130,  C-135,  E-3  and  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF).  The  aircraft 
spares  budget  shows  a  45  percent  increase  to 
$5,128,800,000. 

The  Air  Force  missile  procurement  budget 
is  $8,570,834,000,  an  increase  of 
$3  614,734,000,  or  72.9  percent  over  last 
year.  The  budget  Includes  $2,770,000,000  for 
27  MC  missiles  which  accounU  for  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  increase.  The  budget  pro- 
poses to  initiate  procurement  of  the  Stinger 
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iupport  equipment  increases  by 

$4,208,600,000. 
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/  gencies  procurement,  which  rep- 
aboft  one  percent  of  the  total  DOD 
budget,  totals  $1,082,791,000  in 
jfcar  1984  budget.  This  U  an  in- 
$;  54.646,000.  or  30.7  percent  over 
J  ear  1983  level.  Funding  of  pro- 
ii  ems  for  OSD.  Defense  Nuclear 
D«  fense  Communications  Agency. 
L^istics  Agency.  Defense  Intelli- 
,  and  other  intelligence  and  re- 
are  included  in  this  appro- 
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includes  a  new  appropriation 
i  1200.000.000  for  Defense  Produc- 
pi^hases.  The  details  of  this  pro- 
known. 
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( lur  problem  again— and  I  am 

is  same  subject— is,  where  do 

cuts  in  defense?  How  do  you 

r  lagic  place  to  get  the  dollars 

;he  cuts?  Well,  let  me  talk 

yesw  1984  outlays;  that  is, 

we  will  start  to  spend  Oc- 

for  fiscal  year  1984. 

..  going  to  make  any  cuts 

on  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 

budget,  they  have  got  to 

of  outlays  for  fiscal  year 

do  we  put  the  1984  outlay 

budget  together?  Thirty- 

.   of   that   outlay   budget 

prior  year  appropriations; 

$84  billion.  That  would 

_     things  as  the  two  carriers 

for  last  year.  That  would  in- 

things    as    procurement 
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in  other  directions,  having  started  in 
motion  the  procurement  of  systems 
that  we  need  so  desperately  in  this 
country. 

Thirty-seven  point  seven  percent  of 
the  1984  outlays  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  pay  and  allowances  from  the 
fiscal  year  1984  bill.  We  are  probably 
not  going  to  tinker  with  that  too 
much.  If  we  do  anything,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  to  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's freeze,  and  that  of  course  has 
not  yet  been  determined  as  to  how  we 
will  deal  with  that. 

What  that  really  leaves,  then,  is  14.5 
percent  under  the  heading  of  "Oper- 
ations" from  the  fiscal  year  1984  bill, 
and  12.4  percent  under  the  heading  of 
"Investment"  from  the  fiscal  year 
1984  bill.  That  is  some  $60  billion  in 
round  numbers  of  the  total  budget, 
where  we  really  have  a  chance  to 
make  some  corrections  or  some 
changes  or  some  reductions  or  what- 
ever we  care  to  do.  So.  in  that  sense  we 
have  very  little  of  the  President's 
budget  that  we  can  deal  with  as  we  try 
to  find  places  to  make  cuts. 

It  is  always  argued  that  one  thing  we 
can  do  is  stretch  out  this  procurement, 
that  if  we  plan  to  buy  120  P-16's  this 
year  as  the  President  has  proposed  in 
his  budget,  that  we  really  could  maybe 
just  buy  80.  we  will  say.  and  stretch 
out  into  future  years  the  balance  and 
just  continue  to  stretch  the  procure- 
ment of  the  P-16.  I  would  tell  the 
Members  that,  in  my  judgment,  based 
on  a  number  of  years  on  this  subcom- 
mittee, that  if  we  start  to  do  that  we 
are  going  to  run  the  cost  of  defense 
even  higher.  We  simply  cannot  cut 
back  on  numbers  of  a  particular 
system  being  procured  and  do  it  more 
cheaply.  We  have  economies  of  scale 
when  we  deal  with  defense  contrac- 
tors, and  if  we  do  not  keep  at  an  effi- 
cient rate  of  procurement,  then  we 
start  to  increase  the  overall  cost  of  the 
defense  apparatus  in  the  years  to 
come.  So.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  stretch  procurement  acquisi- 
tions. 

So,  I  think  that  the  clear  decision  is, 
do  you  simply  cut  back,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
stretching  out.  I  think  we  clearly  have 
to  look  at  new  systems,  and  we  have  to 
decide  whether  new  systems  at  this 
juncture  are  more  Important  to  us 
than  the  overhauling  and  rehabbing 
of  the  systems  that  we  have,  bringing 
up  to  par  the  spare  parts  accounts  and 
doing  those  things  that  are  necessary 
to  keep  our  military  going  in  a  good, 
efficient  way.  So,  I  think  we  have  to 
weigh  that  type  of  thing  against  the 
question  of  developing  new  systems  at 
this  time. 

I  think  also  that  we  need  to  spend  a 
little  time  on  this  complex  approach 
to  developing  new  weapons  systems  in 
the  first  place.  We  do  have,  without  a 
doubt,  the  greatest  free  enterprise 
system  that  man  has  ever  known  in 


his  history,  and  we  do  have  industry 
that  can  and  does,  through  research, 
develop  some  of  the  most  marvelous 
systems  that  man  can  ever  imagine. 
The  problem  too  often  seems  to  be 
that  when  we  therefore  start  out  to 
buy  a  new  plane  or  a  new  tank  or  a 
new  this  or  a  new  that,  we  tend  to 
reinvent  the  wheel  every  time  we  take 
off  on  any  of  these  courses.  It  seems  to 
me  that  here  is  one  area  where  we 
could  adopt  a  little  of  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach, what  they  call  the  design 
bureau  approach.  The  Soviets  have 
always  got  somebody  working  on  up- 
grading systems  that  they  have.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  find  a 
better  way  to  marry  up  the  design 
bureau  approach  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  approach  in  the  sense 
that  we  can  continue  to  upgrade  those 
systems  that  we  have  without  rein- 
venting the  wheel  every  time  we 
decide  we  need  something  new,  and  in 
the  process  saving  a  lot  of  money  for 
weapons  systems  that  in  fact  are 
highly  mission-capable  because  they 
have  been  through  the  crucible  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  battlefield  or  the 
test  grounds,  and  in  that  sense  could 
serve  us  well. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  need 
to  spend  more  time  understanding  and 
developing  and  moving  forward  to 
multiyear  procurement.  We  have 
shown.  I  believe,  that  we  can  save  a  lot 
of  money  with  multiyear  procurement. 
The  great  fear  when  mulityear  pro- 
curement first  came  along  was  that 
somehow  industry,  the  defense  con- 
tractors, were  going  to  take  this  as  a 
sign  that  they  could  run  away  with  all 
the  big  chips,  and  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  with  it.  I  believe  events  have 
proven  that  multiyear  procurement 
does  in  fact  save  an  awful  lot  of  money 
if  handled  properly,  if  the  contract  is 
entered  into  at  a  time  when  we  do  in 
fact  have  a  stable  price,  a  stable  pro- 
duction, and  at  the  time  we  have  the 
parts  and  facilities  so  that  we  know 
that  we  can  move  forward  with  a 
system  where  there  will  not  be  a  whole 
lot  of  changes  over  the  period  of  the 
multiyear  contract. 

Once  we  get  to  that  point,  then  I 
think  multiyear  procurement  makes  a 
lot  of  sense,  and  it  is  something  that 
we  should  try  very  hard  to  pursue. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is 
a  need  to  discuss  briefly  the  question 
of  who  should  set  priorities  insofar  as 
defense  is  concerned.  I  have  said  on 
this  floor  before,  and  I  say  again,  that 
if  you  really  want  a  confused  and  frus- 
trated and  poor  and  expensive  defense 
policy,  you  leave  it  up  to  the  Congress 
to  set  it.  If  you  want  to  see  it  totally 
confused  vis-a-vis  foreign  policy,  you 
leave  it  up  to  the  Congress  to  set  it. 
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If  we  want  to  see  a  gummed  up.  un- 
workable, tangled  mess  of  battlefield 


strategy  and  techniques,  leave  it  up  to 
the  Congress  to  decide  every  little 
weapions  system  and  every  little  thing 
that  the  military  shall  use.  If  we  leave 
our  defense  policy,  our  foreign  policy, 
and  our  battlefield  strategy  and  tech- 
niques up  to  the  435  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  100  Members  of  the 
other  body.  I  guarantee  that  we  will 
not  be  ready  for  war  should  it  ever 
come. 

So  what  we  desperately  need.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  clear  defense  policy 
enunciated  by  the  administration, 
whoever  is  in  the  White  House.  We 
need  a  clear  foreign  policy  enunciated 
by  the  administration,  whoever  is  in 
the  White  House.  We  need  a  clear  bat- 
tlefield strategy  enunciated  by  the 
President's  representatives  in  the  De- 
fense Department  and  put  together 
through  the  President's  budget  as  it 
comes  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  that  is  what  the 
Pentagon  believes  it  does  every  year.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment believes  it  carries  out  its  func- 
tions every  year,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  Presidents  over  the  years  be- 
lieve that  they  do  the  same  thing. 
What  happens  too  often,  however,  is 
that  we  cannot  have  everything  that 
the  military  would  like  to  have.  Some- 
times we  have  got  to  set  some  dollar 
limits  out  there,  we  have  got  to  draw 
some  lines,  and  we  have  got  to  estab- 
lish hard  priorities.  That  has  got  to  be 
done  in  the  Pentagon,  and  it  has  got 
to  be  done  in  the  White  House.  This  is 
simply  not  the  place  to  carry  out  that 
function. 

So  it  is  important,  I  believe,  that  the 
Pentagon  in  fact  sets  its  priorities 
after  careful  study,  and  that  the  civil- 
ian leadership  of  the  military  in  fact 
integrates  the  needs  of  the  Defense 
Department  with  all  the  other  prob- 
lems of  the  economy  and  of  the  budg- 
etary needs  of  this  country. 

It  is  in  that  context.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  some 
heavy  debates  on  the  question  of  de- 
fense spending  in  this  House  and  in 
the  other  body  over  the  next  8  or  10 
months.  It  is  in  that  context,  I  would 
argue,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Pentagon 
must  spend  more  time  on  establishing 
priorities,  must  send  us  as  nearly  as  it 
can  a  lean  budget,  and  must  make 
some  tough  decisions  before  that 
budget  ever  gets  here  to  the  House  or 
to  the  Senate,  because  we  simply  are 
not  equipped  here  in  the  House  and  in 
the  other  body  to  deal  with  the  major 
priority  questions  that  all  too  often 
are  left  for  us. 

I  will  cite  one  example— the  A-18 
that  has  been  discussed  so  much 
lately.  There  are  many  people  now 
who  say  the  attack  version  of  the  P-18 
is  not  working  and  we  ought  to  cut  it 
out.  They  say  we  ought  not  to  have 
the  A-18  any  more.  My  argument  is 
that  if  that  decision  is  to  be  made  in 
that  way.  it  is  up  to  the  Pentagon  and 


to  the  administration  to  make  those 
kinds  of  tough  decisions. 

Why?  Because  if  the  A-18  is  not 
working  and  we  are  told  that  we  can 
use  the  A-6  or  the  A-7  in  its  place,  the 
problem  is  that  imder  our  structure 
here  we  cannot  cut  out  the  A-18  and 
simply  put  in  the  A-6  or  the  A-7  or 
build  more  P-14's  in  the  appropria- 
tions process.  The  most  we  can  do 
under  that  process  is  simply  to  cut  out 
the  offending  element,  if  you  will,  and 
send  it  back  to  the  Pentagon. 

So  if  we  are  to  make  these  kinds  of 
decisions,  if  we  are  to  come  up  with 
the  proper  priorities,  if  we  are  to  have 
the  discipline  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  defense  budget  and  no  more, 
than  I  would  argue  that  those  deci- 
sions have  got  to  be  made  somewhere 
other  than  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  lot  more  that 
we  will  come  to  know  about  the  de- 
fense budget.  It  is  massive,  it  is  grow- 
ing, it  is  increasing  as  a  share  of  the 
total  budget,  it  is  necessary,  and  it  will 
be  the  subject  of  major  debate  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body.  My  plea 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  body,  as  this 
debate  goes  on.  is  this:  Please,  for 
goodness  sakes.  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  need  that  we  have  to  continue  to 
rebuild  our  defenses  and  to  continue 
to  keep  pace  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  growth  in  the  military  field. 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  economy,  but  let  us  not 
feel  that  we  can  erase  a  $189  billion 
deficit  this  year  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
defense  bill.  We  simple  have  to  contin- 
ue to  build  our  defenses.  Sure,  we  will 
make  some  cuts,  and  I  would  hope 
that  our  committee  will  bring  us  a  bill 
that  will  have  reasoned  and  appropri- 
ate cuts  in  it.  But  let  us  not  get  swept 
up  In  this  cry  right  now  to  try  to  solve 
the  ills  of  the  econoy  out  of  the  de- 
fense bill. 

We  need  to  move  forward  with  our 
defense  effort.  We  need  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  economy.  We  need  to 
reduce  the  deficits.  I  think  we  can  do 
those  things,  given  the  patience  and 
given  the  understanding  and  given  the 
clear  picture  of  the  needs  that  we  have 
as  far  as  defense  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  thankful  for 
having  this  time  to  discuss  the  issue.  I 
will  be  talking  more  about  the  defense 
effort  in  this  country  as  the  months 
go  by.  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  from  Members  after  they 
have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  this 
record. 


MAKING  BAD  MONEY  IN  BAD 
TIMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  depression  has  caused  millions 
of  people  to  lose  their  jobs  and  their 


ability  to  make  money,  but  the  depres- 
sion has  spurred  one  occupation  in 
which  making  money  is  not  only  the 
aim  of  the  workers,  it  is  their  work. 
This  occupation  Is  counterfeiting, 
which  had  a  record  year  in  1982. 

According  to  the  Secret  Service, 
fiscal  year  1982  was  a  record  year  for 
America's  counterfeiters.  These  crimi- 
nals manufactured  $82.3  million  of 
"furmy  money"  in  1982.  a  whopping 
41-percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  In  fact.  1982  set  an  all-time 
record  for  counterfeit  money  produc- 
tion, topping  the  previous  record  of 
$60.8  million  set  in  1980  by  35  percent. 

Not  only  did  the  counterfeiters  print 
more  money,  but  they  also  succeeded 
in  passing  more  of  the  counterfeit 
money  onto  the  public.  Last  year 
Americans  were  stuck  with  $8.6  mil- 
lion in  counterfeit  money,  topping  the 
previous  record  of  $6.9  million  in  1981 
by  24  percent.  The  counterfeiters  also 
set  new  records  by  passing  273.000 
notes  on  the  public  while  also  having 
1.5  million  notes  seized  by  the  Secret 
Service  before  they  could  be  put  In  cir- 
culation. 

The  counterfeiters  were  at  work 
throughout  every  region  of  the  United 
States.  No  comer  of  the  country  was 
untouched  by  these  criminals.  One 
counterfeiting  plant.  In  fact,  was  oper- 
ated inside  the  Virginia  State  Peniten- 
tiary in  Richmond.  Perhaps  the  in- 
mates were  inspired  by  their  view  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond, where  billions  of  dollars  in  gen- 
uine currency  is  stored  within  sight  of 
the  prison.  Or  perhaps  the  inmates 
took  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Burger 
to  heart,  when  he  suggested  that  pris- 
oners should  learn  and  practice  new 
trades  in  prison. 

Fortunately  for  most  Americans,  the 
Secret  Service  was  most  effective  in 
putting  counterfeiters  out  of  work. 
The  Secret  Service  closed  88  coimter- 
feiting  plants  during  1982,  yet  another 
counterfeiting  record  for  the  year. 
Agents  managed  to  seize  90  percent  of 
all  counterfeit  money  before  it  could 
reach  the  public.  As  a  result  of  Secret 
Service  investigations,  there  were 
2,225  arrests  for  counterfeiting,  still 
another  counterfeiting  record  for 
1982.  Since  94  percent  of  Secret  Serv- 
ice arrests  result  in  convictions,  it  is 
clear  that  counterfeiting  Is  one  line  of 
work  which  does  not  pay. 

During  the  current  depression  I  real- 
ize that  many  people  seek  innovative 
and  unusual  ways  to  make  ends  meet. 
People  are  willing  to  try  almost  any- 
thing to  make  money.  The  administra- 
tion has  told  people  that  there  Is 
money  to  be  made  if  people  only  try 
harder.  I  hope  people  do  not  take  this 
advice  too  literally,  or  they  will  find 
that  "making  money"  will  only  result 
In  "doing  time,"  not  in  "doing  well."« 
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I  >rder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
For  5  minutes. 

of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
today  reintroduced  legisla- 
to  the  growing  problem 
assisted  crime.  The  new 
1092. 

revised  version  of  the  legis- 
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)f  the  broad  interest  in  this 

I  ask  permission  to  include 

the  Record  at  this  point: 
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amAnd  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 
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Congress  assembled.  That  this 
;ited  as  the    Federal  Computer 
Protection  Act  of  1983." 
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c^e  occurs  at  great  cost  to  the 

losses  for  each  incident  of  com- 

tend  to  be  far  greater  than  the 

with  each  incident  of  other 

crime: 

opportunities  for  computer-related 

programs,  in  financial  in- 

tn  computers  which  operatD 

facility  of  interstate  commerce 

introduction    of    fraudulent 

a  computer  system,  unauthor- 

( omputer  facilities,  alteration  or 

of    computerized    information 

stealing  of  financial  instruments, 

assets,  are  great: 

related   crime   directed   at 

^hich  operate  in  or  use  a  facility 

commerce  has  a  direct  effect 

commerce:  and 

prbsecution  of  persons  engaged  in 

r^ated  crime   is  difficult   under 

criminal  statutes. 

Chapter  47  of  title  18,  United 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

the  following  new  section: 

fraud  and  abuse 

uses,  or  attempts  to  use,  a 

intent  to  execute  a  scheme 

defraud,  or  to  obtain  property 

I  raudulent  pretenses,  representa- 

pr  >mises.  or  to  embezzle,  steal,  or 

invert  to  his  use  or  the  use  of 

property  of  another,  shall,  if 


by,  under  contract  to,  or  op- 
on  behalf  of: 
Tjnited  States  Government:  or 

institution:  and  the  pro- 

directly  involves  or  affects 

operation  for  or  on  behalf  of 

States  Government  or  a  finan- 

or 


amount  of  the  gain  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
rived from  the  offense  or  $50,000,  whichever 
is  higher,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

•<b)  Whoever  intentionally  and  without 
authorization  damages  a  computer  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  or  intentloiudly 
and  without  authorization  causes  or  at- 
tempts to  cause  the  withholding  or  denial  of 
the  use  of  a  computer,  a  computer  program 
or  stored  information  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years  or  both. 

■(c)  DEriNiTioifs.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  term— 

"(1)  'computer'  means  an  electronic,  mag- 
netic, optical,  hydraulic,  organic  or  other 
high  speed  data  processing  device  or  system 
performing  logical,  arithmetic,  or  storage 
functions,  and  includes  any  property,  data 
storage  facility,  or  communications  facility 
directly  related  to  or  operating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  such  device  or  system:  but  does 
not  include  an  automated  typewriter  or 
typesetter,  a  portable  hand-held  calcator,  or 
any  computer  designed  and  manufactured 
for,  and  which  Is  used  exclusively  for,  rou- 
tine personal,  family,  or  household  purposes 
and  which  is  not  used  to  access,  to  commu- 
nicate with,  or  to  manipulate  any  other 
computer." 
"(2)  "financial  institution"  means— 
"(A)  a  bank  with  deposits  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

"(B)  the  Federal  Reser\'e  or  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Including  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank: 

""(C)  an  Institution  with  accounts  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corpora- 
tion; 

'"(D)  a  credit  union  with  accounts  insured 
by  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion: 

"(E)  a  member  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  system  and  any  home  loan  bank: 

"(F)  a  member  or  business  insured  by  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation: 
and 

""(G)  a  broker-dealer  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  section  15  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934: 

"(3)  "property"  means  anything  of  value, 
and  Includes  tangible  and  Intangible  person- 
al property:  Information  In  the  form  of  com- 
puter processed,  produced,  or  stored  data: 
Information  configured  for  use  In  a  comput- 
er; information  in  a  computer  medium;  in- 
formation being  processed,  transmitted  or 
stored:  computer  operating  or  applications 
programs:  or  services. 

"(4)  services'  included  computer  data 
processing  and  storage  functions: 

"(5)  United  States  Government'  Includes 
a  branch  or  agency  thereof:  and 

"(6)  use'  includes  to  Instruct,  communi- 
cate with,  store  data  In,  or  retrieve  data 
from,  or  otherwise  utilize  the  logical,  arith- 
metic, or  memory  functions  of  a  computer, 
or.  with  fraudent  or  malicious  Intent,  to 
cause  another  to  put  false  Information  Into 
a  computer. 

"(7)  "computer  medium"  Includes  the 
means  of  effecting  or  conveying  data  for 
processing  in  a  computer,  or  a  substance  or 
surrounding  medium  which  is  the  means  of 
transmission  of  a  force  or  effect  that  repre- 
sents data  for  processing  In  a  computer,  or  a 
channel  of  communication  of  data  for  proc- 
essing In  a  computer. 


"(dKl)  In  a  case  In  which  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  as  described  In  this  sec- 
tion exists  concurrently  with  SUte  of  local 
Jurladlctlon,  the  existence  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction does  not.  In  Itself,  require  the  exer- 
cise of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  nor  does  the  ini- 
tial exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction  preclude 
Its  discontinuation. 

"(2)  In  a  case  In  which  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  as  described  In  this  sec- 
tion exists  or  may  exist  concurrently  with 
SUte  of  local  Jurisdiction.  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers.  In  determining  whether 
to  exercise  jurisdiction,  should  consider— 

"(A)  the  relative  gravity  of  the  Federal  of- 
fense and  the  SUte  or  local  offense; 

"(B)  the  relative  Interest  In  Federal  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution: 

"(C)  the  resources  available  to  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  SUte  or  local  authori- 
ties; 

"(D)  the  traditional  role  of  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  SUte  or  local  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  offense; 

"(E)  the  interests  of  federalism;  and 
"(F)  any  other  relevant  factor. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  (jeneral  shall— 

"(A)  consult  periodically  with  represenU- 
tives  of  SUte  and  local  goverrunente  con- 
cerning the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  In  cases 
In  which  Federal  jurisdiction  as  described  in 
this  section  exists  or  may  exist  concurrently 
with  SUte  or  local  jurisdiction: 

"(B)  provide  general  direction  to  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  concerning  the  ap- 
propriate exercise  of  such  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion which,  for  the  purposes  of  Investiga- 
tion, Is  vested  concurrently  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  the 

Treasury; 

"(C)  report  annually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  the  exercise  of  such  Feder- 
al jurisdiction  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year:  and 

"(D)  report  to  Congress,  within  one  year 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  on  the  long- 
term  Impact  upon  Federal  Jurisdiction,  of 
this  Act  and,  the  Increasingly  pervasive  and 
widespread  use  of  computers  In  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Attorney  General  shall  periodi- 
cally review  and  update  such  report. 

"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  prohibited  by 
law.  Information  or  material  obtained  pur- 
suant to  the  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
may  be  made  available  to  SUte  or  local  law 
enforcement  officers  having  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction, and  to  SUte  or  local  authorities 
otherwise  assigned  responsibility  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  constituting  the  of- 
fense. 

"•(5)  An  Issue  relating  to  the  propriety  of 
the  exercise  of  or  of  the  failure  to  exercise 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  an  offense  as  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  or  otherwise  relating 
to  the  compliance,  or  to  the  failure  to 
comply,  with  this  section,  may  not  be  litigat- 
ed, and  a  court  may  not  enterUin  or  resolve 
such  as  Issue  except  as  may  be  necessary  In 
the  course  of  granting  leave  to  file  a  dismis- 
sal of  an  indictment,  an  information,  or  a 
complaint.". 

Sec.  4.  The  Uble  of  sections  of  chapter  47 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
""1028.  Computer  fraud  and  abuse.".* 


RULES  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET    FOR    THE    98TH    CON- 
GRESS 
(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(a).  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  met  on  January  25,  1983,  and 
adopted  the  following  committee  rules 
for  the  98th  Congress: 

A.  MEETINGS 

(Note.— Asterisk  Indicates  written  rule  re- 
quired by  the  House  rules.) 

Rule  1— Regular  meetings  * 
The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  the  2nd  Wednesday  of  each 
month  at  11:00  am.,  while  the  House  Is  in 
session. 

The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  dispense 
with  a  regular  meeting  when  he  determines 
there  Is  no  business  to  be  considered  by  the 
Committee,  provided  that  he  gives  written 
notice  to  that  effect  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  as  far  in  advance  of  the  regular 
meeting  day  as  the  circumstances  permit. 

Regular  meetings  shall  be  cancelled  when 
they  conflict  with  meetings  of  either  party's 
caucus  or  conference. 
Rule  2— Additional  and  special  meetings 
The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene  addi- 
tional meetings  of  the  Committee  as  he  con- 
siders necessary,  or  special  meetings  at  the 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  In  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  clause  2(c). 

In  the  absence  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  Chairman  shall  provide  written 
or  verbal  notice  of  additional  meetings  to 
the  office  of  each  member  at  least  24  hours 
in  advance  while  Congress  is  in  session,  and 
at  least  3  days  In  advance  when  Congress  Is 
not  in  session. 

Rule  3— Open  business  meetings 
Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  Com- 
mittee business.  Including  the  markup  of 
measures,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  Conunlttee,  In  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  clause  2(gKl).  No  person  other  than 
members  of  the  Committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  departmental  represent- 
atives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  any  meeting  that  re- 
lates solely  to  matters  concerning  the  Inter- 
nal administration  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  4— Quorums 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  No  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted and  no  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  unless  a  quorum  Is  actual- 
ly present. 

Rule  S— Recognition 

Any  member,  when  recognized  by  the 
Chairman,  may  address  the  Committee  on 
any  bill,  motion,  or  other  matter  under  con- 
sideration before  the  Committee.  The  time 
of  such  member  shall  be  limited  to  5  min- 
utes until  all  members  present  have  been  af- 
forded and  opportunity  to  comment. 
Rule  6— Consideration  of  business 

Measures  or  matters  may  be  placed  before 
the  Committee,  for  its  consideration,  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  a  quorum  being 
present. 


Rule  7— Procedure  for  consideration  of 

budget  resolutions 
In  developing  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  the  Committee  shall  first  pro- 
ceed, unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Committee,  to  consider  budget  aggregates, 
functional  categories,  and  other  appropriate 
matters  on  a  tenUtlve  bals,  with  the  docu- 
ment before  the  Committee  open  to  amend- 
ment: subsequent  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered to  aggregates,  functional  categories,  or 
other  appropriate  matters  which  have  al- 
ready been  amended  In  their  entirety. 

Following  adoption  of  the  aggregates, 
functional  categories,  and  other  matters, 
the  text  of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  Incorporating  such  aggregates,  func- 
tional categories,  and  other  appropriate 
matter  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
and  a  final  vote. 

Rule  8—Rollcall  votes 
A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  at  least  one-fifth  of 
those  present. 

Rule  9— Proxies* 
Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  vote 
by  special  proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization 
is  In  writing,  asserts  that  the  member  Is 
absent  on  official  business  or  is  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  designates  the  person  who  is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorization,  and  is  lim- 
ited to  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and  any 
amendments  or  motions  perUining  thereto: 
except  that  a  member  may  authorize  a  gen- 
eral proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  ad- 
journ or  other  procedural  matters.  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  assigning  his  or  her  vote  and  shall 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the 
proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted 
for  a  quorum. 
Rule  10— Parliamentarian's  status  report 
In  order  to  carry  out  its  duty  under  sec- 
tion 311  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  to  advise  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  as  to  the  current  level  of  spend- 
ing and  revenues  as  compared  to  the  levels 
set  forth  in  the  latest  agreed  upon  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  periodically  advise  the  Speaker  as 
to  Its  estimate  of  the  current  level  of  spend- 
ing and  revenue.  Such  estimates  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee, 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  In  the  form  of  a 
Parliamentarian's  SUtus  Report,  and  print- 
ed in  the  Congresional  Record. 

The  Committee  authorizes  the  Chairman, 
In  consulUtion  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  to  transmit  to  the  Speaker  the 
Parliamentarian's  SUtus  Report  described 
above. 

B.  HEARINGS 

RiUe  11— Announcement  of  hearings 
The  Chairman  shall  publicly  announce 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
Committee  hearing  at  least  one  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing,  unless 
he  determines  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  which 
case  public  announcement  shall  be  made  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Rule  12— Open  hearings 
Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee or  any  of  Its  Task  Forces  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  when  the  Conunlttee  or 
Task  Force,  In  open  session  and  with  a 
quorum  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 


dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  The  Committee  or  Task 
Forces  may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to 
close  one  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

For  the  purposes  of  House  Rule  XI,  clause 
2(g)(2)  the  Task  Forces  of  the  Committee 
are  considered  to  be  subcommittees. 
Rule  13— Quorums* 
For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony,  not 
less  than  two  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Rule  14— Time  for  questioning  witnesses 
Committee  members  shall  have  not  to 
exceed  five  minutes  to  Interrogate  each  wit- 
ness until  such  time  as  each  member  who  so 
desires  has  had  an  opportunity  to  interro- 
gate such  witness. 

After  all  members  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  ask  questions,  the  round  shall  begin 
again  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

In  questioning  witnesses  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule,  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  may  be  recognized  first 
after  which  members  may  be  recognized  in 
the  order  of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing. 
Among  the  members  present  at  the  time  the 
hearifg  is  called  to  order,  seniority  shall  be 
recognized.  In  recognizing  members  to  ques- 
tion witnesses,  the  Chairman  may  take  Into 
consideration  the  ratio  of  majority  members 
to  minority  members  and  the  number  of 
majority  and  minority  members  present  and 
shall  apportion  the  recognition  for  question- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disadvantage 
the  members  of  the  majority. 

Rule  IS— Subpoenas  and  oaths 
In  accordance  with  House  Rule  XI.  clause 
2(m),  subpoenas  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  or  of  any  member 
of  the  Committee  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman  or  such  member. 

The  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the 
Committee,  may  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses. 

Rule  16- Witnesses  statements 
So  far  as  practicable,  any  prepared  sUte- 
ment  to  be  presented  by  a  witness  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  at  least  24 
hours  In  advance  of  presenUtlon,  and  shall 
be  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee In  advance  of  delivery. 

Rule  17— Committee  prints 
All  Committee  prints  and  other  materials 
prepared  for  public  distribution  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  prior  to  any  distri- 
bution, unless  such  print  or  other  material 
shows  clearly  on  its  face  that  It  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Committee. 

C.  BROADCASTING 

Rule  18— Broadcasting  of  meetings  and 
hearings 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to 
give  all  news  media  access  to  open  hearings 
of  the  Committee,  subject  to  the  requlre- 
menU  and  limitations  set  forth  in  House 
Rule  XI,  clause  3.  Whenever  any  Committee 
business  meeting  is  open  to  the  public,  that 
meeting  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and 
still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such  meth- 
ods of  coverage,  in  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI,  clause  3.  However,  radio,  televi- 
sion, and  still  camera  equipment  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Committee  room  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee,  a  quorum 
being  present. 
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D.  STATT 

JZule  19— Committee  staff 
.   to  approval  by  the  Committee, 
p  -ovisions  of  the  following  para- 
I  rofessional  and  clerical  staff  of 
qee  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
)y  the  Chairman, 
staff  shall  not  be  assigned  any 
than  those  pertaining  to  Com- 
5,  and  shall  be  selected  with- 
,  race,  creed,  sex.  or  age.  and 
basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
respective  positions. 

staff,  shall  be  entitled  to 

including  comparable 

___  access  to  official  Commit- 
ive.  and  hours  of  work. 
ad<lition  to  the  staff  provided  in 
,)  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
t  and  designate  an  associate 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
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to  Committee  records  (in  accordance  with 
House  Rule  XI.  clause  2(e)). 

Access  to  classified  testimony  and  infor- 
mation shall  be  limited  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  House  Budget  Committee  staff 
and  stenographic  reporters  who  have  appro- 
priate security  clearance. 

Notice  of  the  receipt  of  such  information 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Committee  members. 
Such  informaton  shall  be  kept  in  the  Com- 
mittee safe,  and  shall  be  available  to  mem- 
bers in  the  Committee  office. 

r.  APPLICABILrtY  OF  HOUSE  KOIMB 

Rule  23— Applicability  of  House  rules 
Except  as  otherwise  specified  herein,  the 
Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  so  far  as  applicable,  except  that 
a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to  day  is  a 
motion  of  high  privilege. 

G.  CONFEREES 

Rule  24— Appointment  of  conferees 
Majority  party  members  reconunended  to 
the  Speaker  as  conferees  shall  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Chairman  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  party  meml)ers  of  the 
Committee.  The  Chairman  shall  recom- 
mend such  minority  party  members  as  con- 
ferees as  shall  be  determined  by  the  majori- 
ty party,  provided  that  the  recommended 
party  representation  shall  be  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  as  that  In  the 
Conunittee. 


Rule  20— Staff  supervision 

be  under  the  general  supervi- 

di)-ection  of  the  Chairman,  who 

and  assign  their  duties  and 

,    delegate  such  authority  as 

a  )propriate.  fix  and  adjust  staif 

I  iccordance  with  House  Rule  XI. 

ind  job  titles,  and,  in  his  discre- 

for  their  specialized  training. 

„  ned  to  the  minority  shall  be 

g  sneral  supervision  and  direction 

.0  ity  members  of  the  Committee. 

delegate  such  authority  as  they 
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COMMITTCE  RECORDS 

P  reparation  and  maintenance  of 
committee  records 

stenographic  record  shall  be 
learings. 

„_  of  the  Committee  shall 

in  a  journal  which  shall,  among 

include  a  record  of  the  votes 

on  which  a  record  vote  is 


Chairman 


que  ition 

of  the  Committee  shall  correct 
transcripts  of  hearings  as  soon 

after  receipts  thereof. 

_  may  examine  the  transcript 

I  estimony  and  make  grammatical 

W  changes  that  do  not  substan- 

•  he  record  of  testimony,. 

J  rman  may  order  the  printing  of 

r  »cord  without  the  corrections  of 

H  T  or  witness  if  he  determines 

member  or  witness  has  been  af- 

reasonable  time  for  corrections. 

further    delay    would    seriously 

Committee's  responsibility  for 

deadlines  under  the  Congres- 

t  Act  of  1974. 

of  hearings  and  meetings  may 

the  Chairman  decides  it  is  ap- 

if  a  majority  of  the  members 


■Access  to  committee  records 
The  Chairman  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  pn  vide  for  public  inspection  of  roll- 
call  votes  a  nd  to  provide  access  by  members 


HAIL  TO  THE  REDSKINS 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  football  fans  everywhere 
in  congratulating  the  Washington 
Redskins  on  their  thrilling  victory  in 
Super  Bowl  XVII. 

Those  of  us  who  watched  the  game 
in  our  home  districts  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  Redskins  fever  extends  far 
beyond  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
Hogs,  the  Pun  Bunch,  the  Smurfs,  Joe 
Theismann.  and  John  Rigglns  have  de- 
veloped a  following  which  will  un- 
doubtedly grow  as  a  result  of  Sunday's 
triumph.  The  Redskins,  a  group  of 
skilled  and  dedicated  athletes,  have 
given  us  a  convincing  demonstration 
of  what  it  means  to  play,  and  win.  as  a 
team.  The  city  of  Washington  could 
have  no  better  representatives  than 
the  men  who  wore  the  burgundy  and 
gold  in  Pasadena. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  the 
Redskin  players  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Redskin  organization  on 
the  Super  Bowl  victory.  The  ability  of 
the  players— their  prowess  on  offense, 
their  tenacity  on  defense,  their  coura- 
geous play  on  the  special  teams— has 
been  on  display  throughout  this  cham- 
pionship season.  The  team's  success, 
however,  is  built  on  more  than  talent- 
ed players;  It  Is  built  on  the  direction 
established  by  Jack  Kent  Cooke  and 
Edward  Bennett  Williams,  the  skilled 
personnel  decisions  made  by  Bobby 
Beathard,  and  the  character,  dedica- 
tion, and  intelligence  of  Coach  Joe 
Glbbs  and  his  staff.  Coach  Glbbs,  In 


particular,  deserves  recognition  for  In- 
stilling In  his  team  not  only  an  Intense 
desire  to  win,  but  a  healthy  apprecia- 
tion for  priorities.  He  Is  an  extremely 
Impressive  individual  whose  success  is 
well  deserved.  I  would  like  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
about  Coach  Glbbs  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post.  I  believe  It  gives 
an  Insight  Into  the  reasons  why  the 
Redskins  are  champions  of  the  Nation- 
al Football  League. 

CiBBs:  Am  Emphasis  on  the  Smart  Set 
(By  Ken  Denlinger) 
When  they  were  assistants  with  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  in  1975  and  all  the  Xs  and 
Os  had  been  tucked  away  In  training  camp 
each  midnight,  Joe  Glbbs  and  Wayne  Sevier 
often  dashed  for  a  racquetball  court.  What 
happened  helps  explain  why  Glbbs  is  a 
Super  Bowl  coach. 

"Joe  was  preparing  that  summer  and 
through  the  season  for  the  (over-35)  nation- 
als (the  next  year),"  and  said  Sevier,  now 
the  Redskin  special  teams  coach.  "And  I  was 
just  a  guy  who  liked  the  sport  and  thought 
playing  somebody  good  and  would  make  me 
better.  But  Joe  just  drilled  me,  just  flat  out 
killed  me  time  after  time. 

"I  thought  sometime  he'd  get  a  little  bit 
lazy  or  overconfident  and  I'd  slip  up  and  get 
him.  It  never  happened,  and  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  I  couldn't  stand  losing  every  time. 
It  got  to  the  point  where  I'd  hit  him  with 
the  ball.  He  was  so  much  better,  though, 
that  he  could  hit  me  three  times  for  every 
one  I  got  in. 

"So  we  just  stopped  playing.  But  he'd  still 
go  over  there,  by  himself,  and  practice  for 
an  hour  or  so  each  night." 

The  intensity  that  drives  Oibbs  was  evi- 
dent much  earlier.  The  Redskin  coach's 
father.  Jack,  would  find  his  preteen  son 
crying  as  though  the  planet  were  about  to 
stop  spinning  each  time  he  or  his  team  lost. 
GotU  accept  that  everybody  loses  now  and 
then.  Jack  would  preach. 
"He's  much  better  now,"  Jack  said. 
Gibbs  was  not  necessarily  bom  to  football, 
although  he  carried  one  before  more  than 
one  or  two  people  carried  him.  Bom  in  a 
three-room  hospital  in  mral  North  Caroli- 
na, he  was  in  his  mother's  arm  when  he  was 
1  day  old  when  Jack  tucked  a  tiny  football 
near  his  elbow. 

"A  nurse  took  a  picture  of  it,"  Jack  re- 
called. "Think  we  still  have  it.  Joe  was 
named  for  his  uncle,  Joe  Blaylock.  who  was 
a  very  good  football  player  for  Clemson." 

If  that's  what  makes  Oibbs  tick,  what 
makes  him  win?  A  notion  of  offense  that  as- 
sures that  certain  players— oversized  line- 
men, undersized  tight  ends  with  speed  and 
hands,  squirts  who  remind  him  of  Terry 
Metcalf— will  be  overlooked  by  most  teams. 
He  demands  intelligence. 
That's  because  so  many  plays  depend  on 
how  the  defense  reacts  to  each  snap.  His 
three  Rs  are  read,  react  and  run,  in  that 
order.  If,  say,  a  comerback  retreats  quickly, 
the  receiver  executes  one  pattern;  a  jam 
near  the  line  calls  for  another,  and  so  on. 

A  bumer  who  cannot  think  on  his  feet 
won't  last  more  than  a  few  days  of  training 
camp.  A  Nick  Giaquinto,  who  seems  more 
suited  to  toting  room-service  trays,  survives 
season  after  season  because  he  is  a  football 
speed-reader.  The  player  who  runs  4.5  for 
the  40  doesn't  always  stay;  the  one  who 
thinks  4.5  does. 
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"The  first  thing  I  did  when  Joe  came,  said 
General  Manager  Bobby  Beathard,  "was 
have  a  meeting,  with  all  of  his  coaches  and 
all  of  our  scouU.  It  lasted  maybe  three  days, 
going  over  position  by  position,  what  each 
coach  looks  for  in  a  player  and  what  we  (the 
scouts)  look  for.  So  that  we  were  all  on  the 
same  page. 

■That  was  never  done  before  (when  Jack 
Pardee  was  coach).  Never.  Those  kinds  of 
things  just  never  happened  here." 

The  Dolphins'  director  of  player  person- 
nel for  six  years.  Beathard  has  drafted  for 
both  Super  Bowl  coaches.  In  Gibbs.  he  sees 
much  of  what  made  Don  Shula  so  success- 
ful- 

"They  have  staffs  ready  to  accept  these 

kids  as  challenges."  he  said.  "We  don't  get 
ready-made  players.  There  are  very,  very 
few  like  Billy  Sims.  It  makes  it  easier  to 
scout  for  a  group  like  this,  because  they 
look  for  what  a  guy  might  be  able  to  do 
rather  than  what  he's  done. 

"When  I  was  at  Miami.  I  drafted  Nat 
Moore  in  the  third  round.  At  the  minicamp. 
he  didn't  show  much.  But  after  Nat  knew 
what  he  had  to  work  on,  he  was  a  natural. 
That  wasn't  uncommon  down  there.  It's  not 
uncommon  here." 

The  No-Name  Dolphins  who  went  32-2 
over  two  seasons  and  walloped  the  Redskins 
and  Vikings  in  back-to-back  Super  Bowls 
had  relatively  slow,  safety  types  manning 
the  corners.  Team  speed  was  woeful;  they 
outthought  nearly  everyone. 

Beathard  sometimes  is  astonished  how 
reasonably  successful  coaches  evaluate 
talent  so  poorly.  At  Atlanta.  Hall  of  Fame 
quarterback  Norm  Van  Brocklin  drafted 
Heisman  Trophy  winner  Pat  Sullivan  when 
Beathard  was  convinced  that  unheralded 
Ken  Anderson  was  better. 

"I've  seen  drafts  destroyed  by  coaches," 
Beathard  said. 

Gibbs  was  wrong  in  judging  Tom  Flick  a 
superior  prospect  to  Neil  Lomax,  although 
Beathard  said  Flick  never  pushed  himself  in 
the  offseason.  Both  the  coach  and  general 
manager  insist  the  Redskins  are  not  going 
to  fade  quickly  after  the  Super  Bowl,  as  the 
Eagles  and  49ers  did. 

No  bumout  for  Gibbs.  Not  yet.  He's 
scarcely  been  launched. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiUBAKis)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  WiLUAMS  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Skeem. 

Mr.  CoRCORAif. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  LtniGREN. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Leht. 

Mr.  Hartwett  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Hahsek  of  Idaho  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  WiHK. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hoyeh)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Yathon. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Murphy  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Wyden  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Anderson  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  PuQUA  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  In  10  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Stark  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hoyer. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 1983. 

Mr.  PoRD  of  Tennessee,  for  5  mm- 
utes,  on  February  2,  1983. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  17  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  1.  1983.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  refered  as  fol- 
lows: 


EXENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and    extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 


219.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  employees 
whose  compensation  exceeded  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  authorized  for  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  pursuant  to  section  819  of 
Public  Law  96-107;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

220.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (InsUUations.  Logistics  and  Fi- 
nancial Management),  transmitting  notice 


of  the  Army's  decision  to  convert  to  contrac- 
tor performance  the  Directorate  of  Industri- 
al Operations  activity  at  Port  Eustls.  Va., 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

221.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Council,  Council  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  Council  Resolution  4-498. 
"District  Charter  College  and  University 
Programs  Loan  Authorization  Amendments 
Endorsement  Resolution  of  1982. "  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

222.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Council,  Council,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  Council  Resolution  4-677, 
"Support  for  Social  Security  Resolution  of 
1982,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Council,  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  Council  Resolution  4-690. 

•Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  of  Wyoming 
Avenue  RIght-of-Way  Resolution  of  1982", 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  C^o- 
lumbia. 

224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Council,  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  Council  Resolution  4-692. 
"Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  Over  Portions  of 
VjS.  Reservation  343-C  and  343-D  Resolu- 
tion of  1982. "  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

225.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator. Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  statement  by  the 
Associate  Administrator  for  Legal  and  En- 
forcement Council,  EPA,  in  response  to  a 
report  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  on  the  hazardous 
waste  enforcement  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

226.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  progress  toward  conclusion  of  a  negotiat- 
ed solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  pursuant 
to  section  620C(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-14); 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

227.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  Issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Nigeria 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-3-83),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

228.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board  s  activities,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)(8)  of  Public  Law  93- 
129-  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

229.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  Into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

230.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Human  Resources,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  the  Federal  home  loan 
corporation  employees'  pension  trust  fund, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-595:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenunent  Operations. 

231.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
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new  records  lystem,  pursuant  to  S  U.S.C. 
S52a(o):  to  t»e  Committee  on  Government 
Opermtlons. 

232.  A  letUr  from  the  Chief  Judge.  U.S. 
Court  of  Claii  ns.  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
court's  opinKn  In  Docket  No.  1-78  Corfo* 
Acuna,  etaL\.  United  States,  pursuant  to  28 
VS.C.  sections  1492  and  2509  and  House 
Resolution  8;  and  H.R.  1394  of  the  95th 
Congress:  to  ;he  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

233.  A  lette:  ■  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, tra  [ismitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  MaritimelAdministration  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  pursuarit  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Ma  rine  and  Fisheries. 

234.  A  let,er  from  the  Administrator, 
Panama  Cani  J  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report,  inducing  financial  statements,  cov- 
ering the  Ccmmission's  operations  during 
fiscal  year  19  12.  pursuant  to  section  1312  of 
Public  Law  9<  -70;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

235.  A  lett€»-  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communicatibns  Commission,  transmitting 
two  drafts  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise 
sections  48<c  and  1071(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cod  ;  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me  ms. 

236.  A  lette  ■  from  the  Chairperson,  Archi- 
tectural and  Ttajisportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Boaid,  transmitting  the  Board's 
annual  repor  for  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant 
to  section  50J(g)  of  Public  Law  93-112.  as 
amended;  joi  ntly,  to  the  Conunittees  on 
Education  an  i  Labor  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportati(  n. 

237.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  yeu-  1984,  pursuant  to  section 
27(kHl)  of  Piibllc  Law  92-573;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  i  in  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Appropriatioi  is. 

238.  A  lette  r  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  l  nited  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  th(  need  to  demonstrate  the  Ser- 
geant York  air  defense  giui's  reliability, 
availability,  naintainability  and  durability 
before  the  Army  exercises  the  second-year 
production  option  (GAO/MASAD-83-8, 
January  27,  1983);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Gove  mment  Operations  and  Armed 
Services. 

239.  A  letU  r  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  th ;  cost  increases  in  the  Army's 
helicopter  ii  nprovement  program  (GAO/ 
MASAD-83-^.  January  26,  1983);  jointly,  to 
the  Conunitttes  on  Government  Operations 
and  Armed  S  ;rvices. 

240.  A  letti  r  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  1 'nited  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  th  (  Army's  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve in  warl  ime  (FPCD-83-12,  January  31, 
1983);  jolntl:  ,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Op«  rations  and  Armed  Services. 

241.  A  letU  r  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  th<  assessment  of  Admiral  Rickov- 
er's  recomm  >ndations  to  improve  defense 
procurement  (GAO/PLRD-83-37,  January 
27,  1983);  jdlntly.  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  Appropriations, 
and  Armed  S  ervices. 

242.  A  letti  r  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  1  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  U  S.  participation  in  the  NATO 
infrastructui  e  program  <ID-83-3.  January 
27,  1983);  jdintly.  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  Armed  Services, 
and  Foreign  Mfairs. 

243.  A  lett  r  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al  of   the   1 1nited   States,    transmitting   a 


report  suggesting  that  the  Congress  should 
consider  repeal  of  the  Service  Contract  Act 
(GAO/HRD-83-4,  January  31,  1983);  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Education  and  Labor. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H.R.  1075.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution within  the  United  States  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  film  entitled  "Thanks- 
giving in  Peshawar  with  Kirk  Douglas";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
YouwG   of   Alaska.   Mr.   Swift.   Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Chamsler): 
H.R.  1076.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  domes- 
tic  waterbome   commerce   of   the   United 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  1077.  A  bill  to  provide  that  persons 
who  produce  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  highly  erodible  land  in  a  manner 
which  fails  to  prevent  such  erosion  may  not 
receive  certain  Federal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  such  land  or  agricultural  commod- 
ities grown  on  such  land,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  blind 
persons  may  not  be  employed  at  less  than 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  under  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1079.  A  bill  to  provide  benefiU  for 
sufferers  from  byssinosis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  medic- 
aid coverage  of  acupuncturists'  services:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1081.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  cerUin 
natives  of  the  Philippines  who  served  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  11;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1082.  A  bill  to  provide  beneflU  under 
part  B  of  the  medicare  program  with  re- 
spect to  acupuncture  treatment  in  States 
which  license  or  certify  individuals  who  fur- 
nish such  treatment:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.   Lowhy  of  Washington. 
.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Barmes.  Mr.  Bedeix. 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fauktroy,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Frawk,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana,    Mr.    Hall    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
KiLOEE,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.     Paketta,     Mr.     Peffer.     Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Schh- 
ICER,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Washikoton, 
and  Mr.  Waxman  ): 
H.R.  1083.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  UJS. 
Government  oppose  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance by  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  any  country  which  practices  apartheid;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Marlkree.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK.    Mr.    Lott.    Ms.    Oakar.    Mr. 
Martin      of      New      York.      Mrs. 
BoDQUARD.    Mr.    Lagomaksino.    Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Hirrro.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.   Mr.    Miller   of   Ohio.   Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chap- 
fell.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  and  Mr.  Solomon): 
H.R.  1084.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  provisions  which  require  with- 
holding of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  Improved  basis 
for  providing  relief  under  chapter  7,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 
HJl.  1086.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the   duty   on   certain   menthol    feedstocks 
until  July  1.   1986:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARTNETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  McGrath, 
and  Mr.  Roe): 
H.R.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  which  are  received  from  a 
public  retirement  system  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  services  as  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  policeman  and  fireman;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  1088.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Dick 
Smith  Wilderness  in  the  Los  Padres  Nation- 
al Forest  in  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1089.  A  bill  to  disallow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  issuing  oil  and  gas 
leases  with  respect  to  a  geographical  area 
located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast- 
line of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1090.  A  bill  to  prohibit  vessels  trans- 
porting Alaskan  oil  from  using  routes 
through  the  territorial  and  international 
waters  northward  of  the  SanU  Barbara 
Channel  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  1091.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  modification  of  the  Galllpolis  locks  and 
dam.  Ohio  River,  Ohio  and  W.  Va..  and  to 
insure  that  this  work  shall  be  completed  ex- 
peditiously; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1092.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  a  crime  the  use.  for 
fraudulent  or  other  Illegal  purposes,  of  any 
computer  owned  or  operated  by  the  United 
States,  certain  financial  institutions,  and  en- 
titles affecting  Interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  1093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  to 
provide  additional  extended  unemployment 
benefits  for  railroad  workers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Natcher.  Mr.  Rakall.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 

Mollohan.  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr. 

Walgren): 

H.R.  1094.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 

of  a  modification  of  the  Galllpolis  locks  and 

dam.  Ohio  River,  Ohio  and  W.  Va..  and  to 

insure  that  this  work  shall  be  completed  ex- 


peditiously;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  1095.  A  blU  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  369th  Veterans'  Association:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   RATCHFORD  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Pepper.    Mr.    Goodlino.    Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Simon.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.    Stokes.    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Feichan,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mrs.   Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Daub.,      Mr.      Eckart.      and      Mr. 
Wascman  )' 
H.R.  1096.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  make  grants  avail- 
able for  vocational  programs  for  older  per- 
sons and  to  esUblish  a  grant  program  for 
the  establishment  of  model  centers  for  voca- 
tional education  for  older  persons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Leland.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.     Fowler.     Mr.     Levftas.     Mr. 

Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 

McDonald.  Mr.   Hatcher,   and  Mr. 

Gingrich): 

H.R.  1097.  A  bill  to  place  methaqualone  In 

.schedule  I  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act, 

}  nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  SAWYER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lon- 
gren,      Mr.      Sensenbrenner,      Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  DeWine, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Mar- 
riott. Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Ms. 
Fiedler,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.     Dreier     of     California,     Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  and  Mr.  Daniel): 
H.R.    1098.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  permit  consideration 
of  danger  to  the  community  in  setting  pre- 
trial release  conditions,  to  permit  pretrial 
detention  of  certain  offenders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  1099.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which  Impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKEEN: 
H.R.  1100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  inter- 
est and  dividend  withholding  all  individuals 
age  65  or  older  without  regard  to  the  prior 
year  income  Ux  liability  of  such  individuals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1101.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
on  dividends  and  interest  enacted  by  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Robert  F.  SMrrn): 
H.R.  1102.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of 
Oregon    as    the    beneficiary    of    a    public 
domain  allotment  and  to  provide  that  all  in- 
terests   in    public    domain    allotments    in 
Harney  County,  Oreg.,  which  are  held  by 
Indian  allottees  who  die  IntesUte  and  with- 


out heirs  shall  escheat  to  the  United  SUtes 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of  Oregon  and 
added  to  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  1103.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  interest  and 
dividend  withholding  enacted  by  the  Tax 
Equity   and   Fiscal   Responsibility   Act   of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  1104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  con- 
cemed  to  transport  to  the  place  of  burial 
the  remains  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay 
who  dies  in  a  milltsu-y  medical  facility;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1105.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  cultural 
tradition  of  the  Pacific  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  SUtes  by  allowing 
the  possession  of  betelnut  for  personal  use 
by  residents  of  such  territories  and  posses- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  1106.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  tlUe 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  payment  for  laboratory  services 
under  the  medicare  program;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Eiiergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  which  requires  (except  for 
fiscal  years  during  which  the  United  States 
Is  at  war)  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
expended  by  the  United  SUtes  during  any 
fiscal  year  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of 
revenue  of  the  United  SUtes  received 
during  that  fiscal  year,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  limiting  annual  Increases  In 
Federal  budget  outlays  and  new  Federal 
budget  authority;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House  to  increase  Uxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  Senators  and  RepresenUtives,  providing 
that  no  increase  in  compensation  shall  take 
effect  earlier  than  the  following  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  that  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  Its  revenues,  except  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Swift): 
H.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  fixing  the 
compensation  of  Members  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LUKEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Young  of 

Alaska,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Siljan- 

der): 

H.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 

life;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
HJ.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself.    Mr.    Aodabbo.    Mr.    Aspin. 
Mr.     Barnes.     Mr.     Berman.     Mr. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Clay.  BCr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Del- 
LOMS.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Fauntioy,  Mr.  Feichan, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gray.  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kasten- 

MEIER.  Bfr.  KOGOVSEK.  Bfr.  I^ACH  Of 

Iowa.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lkland.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.    McHugh.    Mr.    Markey.    Mr. 

Matsui.      BCr.      Mavroules,      Mr. 
MnfCTA.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Or- 
tinger.   Mr.   Owens.   Mr.   Paneita. 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Scrumer.  Mr. 
Seiberling,      Mr.      Shannon.      Mr. 
SmoN,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Wolfe,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.    Res.    46:    Resolution    expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  in  support  of  a  call  for 
jobs  with  peace;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on   Armed  Services.   Foreign   Affairs,   and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 
H.  Res.  47.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
the  dairy  indemnity  program  (deferral  num- 
bered D83-36):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD: 
H.  Res.  48.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  esUblish 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oilman): 
H.  Res.  49.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

4.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  M.LA.'s  and 
P.O.W.'s;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

5.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  tlie  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 

H.R.  1107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adel 
Shervin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Ml 

H.R.  not 
Jesus  Castip 
clary 

H.R.  110 
Maria 
on  the  Judfciary 

H.R.  UK 
Rubio  de 
Judiciary 

H.R.  11 
Cayanes 
Favio  G. 
the  Judiciary 

HJl.  1 
Rabanal  Oulen 
Judiciary 

H.R.  11 
Chuan  Jen 


.  .  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bertha 
1  "arra:  to  the  Committee  on  the 


11 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emily 
<^aufo.  Joselyn  G.  Gaufo,  and 
<  (aufo.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 


111 


II 


IS 


Tar  layo 


■  Judicii  ry 


:  ti 
II 
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Mui  phy 


12  D 


ary. 

H.R.  11 
Lee  (also 
Committee 

HJl.  11 
Ping  Lee: 
ary. 

H.R.  11 
miano 
the 

H.R.  HI 
Morales; 

H.R.  11 
B.  Nidoy 
Committe* 

HJl. 
Kerry 
diciary. 

H.R.  1 
lupe 
the 

H.R.  1 
Taf  una:  tc 

HJl.  1 
David 
diciary. 

H.R.  1 
Sanchez 
Chez  Pere 
clary. 

H.R 
Vogina:  tc 

H.R.  1 
Vogina:  t< 

H.R.  1 
Young:  tc 
By 

H.R 
Kennedy 
ary. 


...  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
I J10WI1  as  Wu  Shao  Wei);  to  the 

on  the  Judiciary. 
_5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pung 

X)  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


J.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 

„  Bella  Anderson  Nidoy;  to  the 

on  the  Judiciary. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 

;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


i  nd 


Antii  nio 
I  Judicii  xy 


i;i 


i;2 
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lis 


16 


Hr 

u;  17 
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BURTON  of  California: 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
de  MendeK  to  the  Committee 


By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 

H.R.  1128.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Parker,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phyllis 
Steiner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 

H.R.  1130.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Morde- 
chai  Steinberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


I.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
to  the  Committee  on  the 


1.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chen- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


i.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maxi- 
Lucero;  to  the  Committee  on 


I.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
Pino;  to  the  Committee  on 


Toi  tbs; 


A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MUika 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barry 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


i;3 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 

Tita  (also  known  as  Romeo  San- 

i);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


...  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
_.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perla 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
j.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sul  Sam 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•.  BROWN  of  California. 
..  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 


ADDinONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  42:  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Wydew,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Tauim,  Mr.  GRnm. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Ratchtord,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
BrTHDNE,  Mr.  LoKO  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Aifinmzio.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER,  Mr.  Seiberung.  Mt.  Cuwger.  Mr. 
PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Kindness,  and  Mr.  Latta. 

H.R.  50:  Mr.  McCoixuM. 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Porter.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  and  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  169:  Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  170:  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
RuDD,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  White- 
hurst.  Mr.  HiLER.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Shuster,  and  Mr.  McCol- 

LUM. 

H.R.  196:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr. 
Prank,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.R.  233:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Sei- 
berung. Mr.  EcKART.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Swirr,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Pauntroy,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  315:  Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Whittaker, 
and  Mr.  Duncan. 


H.R.  389:  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 

Jeffords,  Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr.  Duncan. 
HJl.  500:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 

Gray.   Mr.    Harrison.   Mr.   Skklton.   Mr. 

Snyder.    Mr.    Thomas    of    Georgia,    Mr. 

Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Danne- 

METER.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Loef- 

FLER.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Minish, 

Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Siljander, 

and  Mr.  Sisisky. 
H.R.  999:  Mr.  Glickman,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 

Sunia,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 

Mr.   Dixon.   Mr.   Ford   of   Michigan.   Mr. 

Daniel.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr. 

Waxman. 
H.R.  1031:  Mr.  Hopkins. 
H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Rose. 
H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Waxman,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

HJ.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 
H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
H.  Res.  24:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and 
Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  DeWine.  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
17.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  Somervllle,  Mass., 
relative  to  the  social  security  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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THE  SOVIET-EASTERN  EUROPE- 
AN RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OP  1983 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
I*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  Introduced,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Congressman 
Paul  Simon,  a  bill  to  encourage  the 
development  and  maintenance  of 
American  expertise  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  be 
our  chief  rival  in  the  1980's.  Decisions 
based  on  the  best  quality  information 
are  essential  to  America's  security  and 
prosperity,  but  high  quality  informa- 
tion about  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  European  allies  has  always 
been  difficult  to  obtain.  Now  we  face 
the  prospect  that  sophisticated  analy- 
sis of  this  vital  region  will  be  even  less 
readily  available  in  the  future.  Unless 
steps  are  taken  now,  America's  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  basis  of  informed  judgments  may 
be  in  serious  jeopardy. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  experts 
currently  studying  the  Soviet  Union 
will  retire  within  the  next  10  years. 
Young  area  specialists  are  not  being 
trained  in  sufficient  numbers  to  take 
their  place.  Even  more  serious  Is  the 
shortage  of  specialists  in  particular 
fields  critical  to  our  understanding  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  There  are  very  few 
American  specialists  on  the  languages 
and  cultures  of  non-Russian  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  the  number  of  schol- 
ars with  a  knowledge  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  particular  branch 
of  science  and  technology  is  miniscule; 
few  economists  have  the  specialized 
knowledge  necessary  to  conduct  so- 
phisticated studies  of  Soviet  economic 
and  commercial  activity;  and  there  are 
very  few  specialists  with  the  skills  to 
analyze  Soviet  activities  in  such  Third 
World  areas  as  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Delay  in  dealing  with  the  situtation 
could  be  costly  in  many  ways.  It  is 
much  easier  to  build  up  our  capacity 
in  these  areas  while  institutions  and 
senior  specialists  are  still  available  to 
train  new  analysts.  If  we  allow  our  ca- 
pacity to  atrophy,  it  will  be  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  revive. 

Creation  of  this  endowment  will  re- 
verse a  serious  decline  in  funding  for 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  studies 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  past 
two  decades,  support  from  virtually 
every  source  has  been  reduced.  Gov- 


ernment spending  for  research  in  area 
studies  decreases  by  50  percent  be- 
tween 1967  and  1976.  In  the  period 
1980-82,  support  from  all  sources  has 
continued  to  decline  in  real  terms: 
University  funding  by  20  percent,  con- 
tributions from  corporations  by  22 
percent.  Individual  contributions  by  30 
percent  and  Government  support  by 
55  percent. 

Decline  in  funding  for  American  re- 
search is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situ- 
tation in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time  that  support  for  Soviet  area 
studies  has  been  vanishing  here,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  engaged  in  a 
major  program  to  improve  its  interna- 
tional studies  capacity.  Since  its  cre- 
ation in  1967,  Moscow's  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  grown  into  a  major  center 
with  over  300  full-time  researchers— 
and  it  is  only  1  of  12  Moscow  institutes 
studying  international  affairs  and 
Soviet-American  relations. 

This  bill  does  not  propose  a  massive 
program.  Rather,  it  is  intended  to 
meet  a  specific  set  of  needs  in  careful- 
ly targeted  areas.  Through  support  for 
existing  institutions,  it  will  be  possible 
to  identify  areas  in  which  specialists 
are  needed;  encourage  promising  grad- 
uate students  to  specialize  in  these 
fields;  provide  graduate  and  postdoc- 
toral research  support,  and  insure  that 
high  quality  research  Is  conducted  and 
made  available  to  policymakers. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  one-time  appro- 
priation of  $50  million  to  establish  an 
endowment  providing  supplementary 
support  for  three  key  institutions  in 
the  field  of  Russian  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean studies: 

First.  The  National  Council  for 
Soviet  and  East  European  Research, 
established  in  1978  to  administer  re- 
search projects  conducted  by  scholars 
on  topics  of  interest  to  Government 
&flr6rici6S 

Second.  The  International  Research 
and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX).  which 
coordinates  academic  exchanges  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Third.  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Insti- 
tute for  Scholars  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  its  Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced 
Russian  Studies,  created  in  1974  to 
provide  support  for  research  projects 
and  serve  as  a  forum  for  academic  spe- 
cialists. Government  officials,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  private  industry  to 
discus  Issues  of  mutual  interest. 

Responsibility  for  distributing  the 
endowment  income  will  be  vested  in 
the  national  council,  a  private,  non- 
profit corporation  chartered  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  council  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  university  presidents.  Since 


its  creation,  it  has  awarded  more  than 
80  contracts  for  research  on  topics  of 
interest  to  Government  agencies.  The 
endowment  will  permit  the  council  to 
expand  its  activities  and  to  consider 
proposals  with  a  longer  time  frame 
than  its  current  mandate  permits. 

IREX  has  provided  over  2.000  Amer- 
ican scholars  with  an  opportunity  to 
conduct  research  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Ehirope  and  to  observe 
these  societies  at  first  hand.  The  value 
of  this  direct  experience  as  an  adjunct 
to  ordinary  research  methods  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  endowment  will 
provide  a  secure  source  of  funds  for 
IREX  to  use  in  encouraging  participa- 
tion by  scholars  in  underrepresented 
disciplines. 

The  Kennan  Institute  has  quickly 
esteblished  itself  as  a  leading  center 
for  investigation  of  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  enabling  scholars  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unique  re- 
sources available  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Increased  fimdlng  will  permit  the  In- 
stitute to  conduct  additional  research 
and  to  expand  its  role  as  a  place  for 
academic  and  Government  specialists 
to  consider  important  questions. 

The  cost  of  the  endowment— $50  mil- 
lion—is' a  small  price  for  something 
that  can  do  so  much  for  our  national 
security.  When  compared  to  the  cost 
of  major  weapons  systems,  its  value  is 
easily  apparent— $50  million  repre- 
sents the  amount  the  Air  Force  spends 
for  research  and  engineering  related 
to  the  MX  missile  every  36  hours.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  18  Tomahawk 
cruise  missiles.  2%  P-16  aircraft,  or 
one-fourth  of  a  B-1  bomber.  Study  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  substitute 
for  military  preparedness,  but  if  the 
endowment  improves  by  even  a  small 
amount  the  possibility  that  these 
weapons  will  not  need  to  be  used,  it  is 
surely  worth  the  investment.  Addition- 
al benefits  in  commercial  opportimi- 
ties.  improved  relations  with  our  allies, 
and  better  international  understand- 
ing may  also  be  expected. 
A  copy  of  the  legislation  follows: 
H.R.  601 

A  BILL  To  help  ensure  the  Nation's  Inde- 
pendent factual  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  countries,  to 
help  maintain  the  national  capability  for 
advanced  research  and  training  on  which 
that  knowledge  depends,  and  to  provide 
partial  financial  support  for  national  pro- 
grams to  serve  both  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SXCTION 

"Soviet 
Training  Ac. 


Eastern 


rm  DIMGS  Aini  raCLARATIOIf  s 


interests  in 
and  for  the 


SHORT  Trru 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
European    Research    and 
of  1983". 


Sbc.  3.  T^e  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  factua 
fled,  about 


knowledge,  independently  veri- 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  th »  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  for  he  furtherance  of  our  national 
Lhe  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
prudent  management  of  our  do- 
mestic af  fail 's: 

(2)  the  d<velopment  and  maintenance  of 
knowledge  ^bout  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  European  countries  depends  upon  the 
national  cajiability  for  advanced  research  by 
highly  trailed  and  experienced  specialists, 
available  for  service  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment; 

(3)  certaiA  essential  functions  are  neces- 
sary to  ens(  re  the  existence  of  that  knowl- 
edge and  tl^  capability  to  sustain  it.  includ- 
ing— 

<A)  graduate  training; 

<B)  advan  «d  research: 

(C)  public  dissemination  of  research  data, 
methods,  an  d  findings; 

(D>  contai  t  and  collaboration  among  Gov- 
ernment anj  private  specialists  and  the  fa- 
ciliUtion  of  research  based  on  the  extensive 
data  holdings  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern 
ment;  and 

(E)  firstlknd  experience  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  countries  by 
American  sjecialists  Including  onsite  con 
duct  of  ad\&nced  training  and  research  to 
the  extent  (practicable; 

(4)  three  jexisting  institutions  already  or- 
ganized to  tenduct  the  functions  described 
in  this  sect  on  on  a  national  scale  are  the 
National  Cc  uncil  for  Soviet  and  Eastern  Eu 
ropean  Reiearch.  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Intemation  il  Center  for  Scholars,  and  the 
IntemationLl  Research  and  Exchanges 
Board  of  tt  e  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies;  ai  d 

(5)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  a 
stable  sour%  of  financial  support  for  the 
functions  described  in  this  section  and  to 
supplement  the  financial  support  for  those 
functions  irhich  is  currently  being  fur- 
nished by  F  ederal,  local.  State,  regional,  and 
private  age  icies.  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals, and  tl  ereby  to  stabilize  the  conduct  of 
these  funct  ions  on  a  national  scale,  consist- 
ently, and  c  n  a  long  range  basis. 
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Sbc.  3.  As 

(1)  the  tfrm 
tlonal 
nlzed  in 
Learned 
Research 

(2)  the 
row  WUsoi 
ars  of  the 

(3)  the 
Eastern 
Fund  established 

(4)  the 
tion"  has 
in  section 
Act  of  1969 : 

(5)  the 
the  National 
European 
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used  in  this  Act- 
Board"  means  the  Intema- 
and  Exchanges  Board  orga- 
by  the  American  Couiicil  of 
Societies  and  the  Social  Science 
qouncil; 

"Center"  means  the  Wood- 
International  Center  for  Schol- 
^mithsonian  Institution; 
I  erm  "Fund"  means  the  Soviet- 
European  Research  and  Training 
by  section  4; 
"institution  of  higher  educa- 
same  meaning  given  such  term 
L201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 


tiirm 
tiei 


erm  "National  Council"  means 

Council  for  Soviet  and  East 

Research,  a  not-for-profit  corpo- 
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ration  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1978;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

■STABUSHMZIIT  OT  THE  BOVIKT-EASTKRH 
KUROFEAH  RXSKARCH  AKD  TRAIN  IMG  PUlfD 

Szc.  4.  There  is  esUbUshed  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Soviet-Eastern  European  Re- 
search and  Training  Fund.  The  Fund  shall 
consist  of — 

(1)  amounts  appropriated  to  it  under  sec- 
tion 5;  and 

(2)  interest  and  proceeds  credited  to  it 
under  section  (8Kc). 

AtTTHORIZATIOW  OF  APPROPRIATIOH8  FOR  THZ 
FUND 

Szc.  5.  Effective  October  1.  1983,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund, 
without  fiscal  year  limiUtion.  $50,000,000. 

USES  OF  PAYMZWTS  FROM  THE  FXJHD 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  interest  on  any  obligations 
held  in  the  Fund  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ments to  the  National  CouncU,  upon  ap- 
proval of  an  application  in  accordance  with 
section  7,  for  use  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)(1)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Nation- 
al Council— 

(A)  in  consultation  with  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  to  develop  and  keep 
current  a  research  agenda  of  fundamental 
research  dealing  with  major  policy  issues 
and  questions  of  Soviet  and  Eastern  Europe- 
an development;  and 

(B)  to  conduct  a  national  research  pro- 
gram at  the  postdoctoral  or  equivalent  level 
in  accordance  with  that  agenda,  such  pro- 
gram to  include— 

(i)  the  dissemination  of  information  about 
the  research  program  and  the  solicitation  of 
proposals  for  research  contracts  from  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  education  and 
not-for-profit  corporations,  which  contracts 
shall  contain  shared-cost  provisions;  and 

(ii)  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  such  re- 
search projects  as  the  Board  of  Tnistees  of 
the  National  Council  determines  will  best 
serve  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
after  reviewing  the  proposals  submitted 
under  clause  (i). 

(2)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Nation- 
al Cotmcil— 

(A)  to  esUblish  and  carry  out  a  program 
of  graduate,  postdoctoral,  and  teaching  fel- 
lowships for  advanced  training  in  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  studies  and  related  stud- 
ies, such  program— 

(i)  to  be  coordinated  with  the  research 
program  described  in  paragraph  (1); 

(11)  to  be  conducted,  on  a  shared-cost  basis, 
at  American  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; and 

(ill)  to  include— 

(I)  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
the  fellowship  program  and  the  solicitation 
of  applications  for  fellowships  from  quali- 
fied institutions  of  higher  education  and 
qualified  individuals;  and 

(II)  the  awarding  of  such  fellowships  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil determines  will  best  serve  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  after  reviewing  ap- 
plications submitted  under  subclause  (I); 
and 

(B)  to  disseminate  research,  data,  and 
findings  on  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
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studies  and  related  fields  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  National  Council  determines  will  best 
serve  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  National  Council 
shall  be  used  for  payments  to  the  Center— 

(A)  to  provide  fellowship  support  and  re- 
search facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  American  specialists  in  the  fields  of 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  studies  and  re- 
lated studies  to  conduct  advanced  research 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  use  of 
data  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries;  and 

(B)  to  conduct  seminars,  conferences,  and 
other  similar  workshops  designed  to  facili- 
tate research  collaboration  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  specialists  in  the  fields  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies  and  relat- 
ed studies. 

(4)  One  part  of  the  payments  made  in 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  National  Council 
shall  be  used  for  payments  to  the  Board  to 
conduct  specialized  programs  in  advanced 
training  and  research  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  de- 
signed to  facilitate  access  for  American  si>e- 
cialists  to  research  institutes,  personnel,  ar- 
chives, documentation,  and  other  research 
and  training  resources  located  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  and  Eastern 
European  countries. 

applications;  payments  to  the  national 
coxxKcn. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  National  Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary once  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  appli- 
cation shall— 

(1)  provide  a  description  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  payments  will  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  6;  and 

(2)  provide  such  t\scal  control  and  such  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
(A)  to  insure  a  proper  accounting  of  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  National  Council  under 
this  Act.  and  (B)  to  insure  the  verification 
of  the  costs  of  the  continuing  education  and 
research  programs  conducted  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  expeditiously  ap- 
prove any  application  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  Payments  to  the  National  Council 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  as  soon  after 
approval  of  the  application  as  practicable. 

(2)  Payments  to  the  National  Council 
under  this  Act  may  be  made  in  Installments, 
in  advance,  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  and  underpayments. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FUND 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Fund  as 
is  not.  In  his  judgment,  required  to  meet 
current  withdrawals.  Such  Investments  may 
lie  made  only  in  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  in  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by 
the  United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such 
obligations  may  be  acquired  on  original 
issue  at  the  issue  price  or  by  purchase  of 
outstanding  obligations  at  the  market  price. 
The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  extended  to 
authorize  the  Issuance  at  par  of  special  obli- 
gations exclusively  to  the  Fund.  Such  spe- 
cial obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  interest,  com- 
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puted  as  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  such  Issue,  borne 
by  all  marketable  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt;  except  that  where 
such  average  rate  is  not  a  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  interest 
of  such  special  obligations  shall  be  the  mul- 
tiple of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  next 
lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such  special 
obligations  shall  be  issued  only  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  purchase  of  other 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principle  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States  on  original  issue  or  at  the  market 
price,  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Fund 
(except  special  obligations  issued  exclusively 
to  the  Fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  market  price,  and  such  special  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest. 

(c)  The  interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obligations 
held  in  the  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  Fund. 

REPORT 

Sec.  9.  The  National  Council  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  National  Council  receives  assistance 
under  this  Act  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  National  Council,  and  the  activities  of 
the  Board  and  the  Center,  supported  by  as- 
sistance under  this  Act.  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  the  National  Council 
deems  advisable.* 


CONTROVERSY  RESOLVED.  NEW 
JOBS  ON  THE  HORIZON 

HON.  RONWYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
were  of  immense  help  to  me  during 
the  lameduck  session  in  resolving  a  16- 
year-old  controversy  in  my  Portland. 
Oreg..  district— an  achievement  that 
will  pave  the  way  for  thousands  of 
new  Jobs. 

Economic  development  in  the  River- 
gate  Industrial  District— the  largest 
parcel  of  industrial  land  in  the  Port- 
land metropolitan  area— has  been  sty- 
mied for  almost  20  years  because  of  a 
dispute  between  the  Port  of  Portland 
and  local  landowners,  boaters,  and  en- 
vironmentalists over  the  fate  of  the 
Columbia  Slough,  a  navigable  water- 
way that  cuts  right  through  the  heart 
of  the  Rivergate  district. 

The  issue  in  a  nutshell  was  whether 
the  slough  should  be  plugged  for  flood 
control  purposes— and  to  provide  rail 
and  truck  access  from  North  Rivergate 
to  South  Rivergate— or  should  remain 
open  for  the  use  of  recreational  boat- 
ers and  businesses  who  saw  a  bright 
future  for  commercial  navigation  on 
this  waterway. 
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This  dispute  had  raged  for  years  and 
had  paralyzed  economic  develbpment 
efforts  in  Rivergate.  When  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1980.  I  resolved 
to  find  a  solution  and  was  finally  suc- 
cessful in  the  waning  days  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

In  theory,  a  solution  was  clear:  an 
amendment  to  the  Treasury  appro- 
priations bill  that  directs  the  Coast 
Guard  to  keep  the  slough  open  and 
navigable  but  specifically  lays  out  the 
minimum  clearance  required  for  the 
bridges  that  are  sorely  needed  to  con- 
nect North  and  South  Rivergate. 

Working  together,  all  sides  to  the 
dispute  agreed  to  give  a  little  in  order 
to  break  the  logjam  on  Rivergate  de- 
velopment. The  Port  of  Portland 
agreed  to  draft  an  alternative  flood 
control  plan  that  does  not  require 
plugging  the  slough  and  the  protec- 
tors of  the  slough  were  willing  to  go 
along  with  writing  into  law  reasonable 
bridge  clearance  specifications. 

Since  there  is  now  no  danger  that 
the  slough  will  be  plugged,  the  contro- 
versy has  been  removed  and  bridge 
construction  will  begin  soon.  Both  the 
leaders  of  the  campaign  to  keep  the 
slough  open  and  officials  of  the  Port 
of  Portland  can  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  bridge  heights  specified  in 
the  amendment  will  save  our  region 
more  than  $10  million  in  construction 
costs. 

Because  the  Treasury  appropriations 
bill  had  already  passed  the  House 
when  this  potential  solution  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  the  amend- 
ment was  actually  presented  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  deeply  gratefiil  to  Sena- 
tor Hatfield,  a  good  friend,  fellow  Or- 
egonian  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  his  as- 
sistance in  this  effort  and  to  Senator 
Andrews,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, who  actually  offered  the 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Resolution  of  this  dispute  is  good 
news  because  it  means  desperately 
needed  new  jobs  for  Portland.  The 
Rivergate  Industrial  District  is  located 
at  the  confluence  of  Oregon's  two 
major  rivers— the  Willamette  and  the 
Columbia— and  is  the  prime  chunk  of 
industrial  land  in  the  entire  Stote. 
Studies  have  projected  that  at  least 
10.000  additional  jobs  will  be  created 
in  the  Rivergate  district  once  it  is  fully 
developed. 

If  Oregon's  economy  is  to  recover— 
and  new  jobs  created— we  must  expand 
our  housing  and  timber  base  by  taking 
advantage  of  our  magnificent  water- 
way system  and  our  geographical 
proximity  to  the  Pacific  Rim  coun- 
tries. In  short,  our  best  bet  for  new 
economic  growth  lies  in  expanded 
international  trade  and  commerce, 
particularly  waterbome  commerce. 

I  am  confident  this  expansion  will 
take  place  and.  in  Portland,  much  of  it 
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will  be  centered  in  the  Rivergate  In- 
dustrial District.  We  can  now  proceed 
with  a  full  head  of  steam  to  develop 
this  critical  industrial  area  and.  from 
here  on.  we  will  be  ready  for  expanded 
opportimities  for  trade  and  commerce. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Columbia 
Slough  controversy  is  finally  behind 
us  and  would  again  like  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
for  their  invaluable  assistance.* 


JOHN  L.  WATTS— A  CAREER  OP 
SERVICE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OFCAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  1983,  the  friends  and  associates 
of  John  L.  Watts  wiU  be  gathering  to 
honor  him.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  Mr.  Watts  the  rec- 
ognition he  jtistly  deserves. 

Mr.  Watts  has  provided  outstanding 
senrice  to  his  country,  his  community, 
and  his  union.  He  served  his  country 
as  a  Marine  Corps  officer  in  both  WW 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  He  has 
been  very  involved  in  many  civic  ac- 
tivities, serving  as  a  first  city  manager 
of  Belmont.  Calif.,  from  1958  to  1964. 
Mr.  Watts  has  served  his  union,  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  in 
a  variety  of  capacities.  He  was  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  Bay  District 
Council  of  Carpenters.  He  has  served 
as  an  apprenticeship  commissioner 
and  as  chairman  of  the  California 
State  Apprenticeship  Council. 

In  1980.  Mr.  Watts  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
International  Poimdation  of  Employ- 
ees Benefit  Plans,  a  first  for  a  member 
of  the  Carpenters  Union. 

In  all  of  the  capacities  that  Mr. 
John  L.  Watts  has  served  in,  he  has 
left  his  mark.  I  join  with  the  friends 
and  associates  of  Mr.  Watts  in  recog- 
nizing the  many  and  varied  contribu- 
tions that  he  has  made.  "Semper  flde- 
11s"— always  faithful— the  code  of  the 
Marines  and  the  code  of  John  L. 
Watts.* 


TO  HONOR  MR.  MAX  S.  SOULBY 

HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 
•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Max  S. 
Soulby  is  retiring  after  29  years  of 
service  to  Independence  Township  in 
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my  home  iute  of  Michigan.  Today  I 
would  like  to  join  with  those  in  the 
township  irho  already  honored  Mr. 
Soulby  anc  commend  him  most  highly 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

Max  Soilby  has  served  Independ- 
ence Township  in  a  variety  of  capac- 
ities, most  recently  as  the  township's 
financial  director.  His  service  to  the 
people  of  Independence  Township, 
spanning  a  most  30  years,  is  exempla- 
ry of  the  kind  of  patriotic  service 
toward  whch  all  our  citizens  should 
aspire.  Mr.  Soulby  also  evidenced  his 
patriotism  and  dedication  to  national 
service  in  1  lis  earlier  years,  as  a  veter- 
an of  the  l*cond  World  War. 


Mr. 

recent 
Coach 
Corp.  I  an 
join  me  in 
as  they 
together, 
dedicated 
years  of  hi ; 
I  take 
mendation 


Sou|by's   wife   Lela   is   also   a 

from  the  Truck  and 

Div^ion  of  the  General  Motors 

certain  my  colleagues  will 

wishing  them  both  the  best 

eijter  their  retirement  years 

Soulby  has  been  a  truly 

1  lublic  servant,  giving  many 

life  to  our  community,  and 

pride  in  making  this  com- 
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Mr 

Central 
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the  issues 
These  four 
students, 
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take  this 
they  have 

The 
I  believe 
First,  they 
the  nucletp- 
of  control, 
that  nobody 
arms  race 

Chlldrer 
not  have 
will  survivt 
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tion  to 
leave  then 
vival  is 

The 


The  young  people  of 

UAlted  Methodist  Church,  in 

ipich.,   have  been  studying 

of  peace  and  nuclear  war. 

letters,  from  seventh  grade 

moving  and  perceptive.  I 

Member  of  Congress  wUl 

opportunity  to  read  what 

o  say. 


Dkar  Mr. 
trying  to 
me!  I  hope 

One  of 
about  is 
making  all 
more  than 
we  have  a 
be  the  ones 
even  really 
what  we 
the  president 
might  not 

Why  do 
ons  anywa^' 
blow  the 
our  money 
(Michigan 
Or  at  least 
Why  buy 
go  to  the 
need?  Or 
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students  make  two  points  which 

^any  of  their  elders  share. 

are  gravely  concerned  that 

arms  race  is  running  out 

Second,  they  are  frustrated 

in  a  position  to  stop  that 

I  >ays  any  attention. 

of  11  and  12  years  should 

worry  whether  the  world 

until  they  may  take  their 

We  owe  them  an  obliga- 

milerstand  their  fears  and  to 

a  world  in  which  their  sur- 

assiired. 

abo^e  mentioned  letters  follow: 
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NOVZMBER  13,  1982. 

Cark:   I'm  Just  a  concerned  kid, 

someone  who  will  listen  to 

have  finally  found  that  person. 

main  things  I'm  concerned 

the  people  who  have  been 

Lhe  desisions  about  nuclear  war 

Ikley,  won't  even  be  alive  when 

ifuclear  war.  Us  kids  are  going  to 

to  have  to  suffer,  and  we  don't 

get  much  of  a  chance  to  say 

except  for  letters  we  write  to 

and  as  far  as  I  know,  they 

4ven  get  read!  I  feel  very  useless. 

even  need  more  nuclear  weap- 

?  We  already  have  enough  to 

whole  world  up.  Why  don't  we  use 

for  other  things,  like  more  jobs. 

1  las  the  most  people  out  of  work.) 

something  much  more  useful. 

something  we  don't  need?  Do  you 

st  }re  and  buy  something  you  don't 

lomething  you  already  have  to 

much  of?  I  sure  don't! 
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I  want  people  to  know  that  kids  are  realy 
concerned.  I  hope  you  realy  will  help  this 
and  take  it  into  consideration.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Kristin  TDfifAirr. 

November  13, 1982. 

Dear  Mr.  Carr:  People  say  kids  don't 
know  anything  about  what  the  milatary  is 
doing  with  our  parents  taxes. 

Our  confromation  class  saw  a  movie  on 
nuclear  power.  I'm  really  concemd  so  I 
maybe  only  a  kid  but  we  have  feeling  to. 
Adults  don't  think  we  have  feelings  be  we 
do.  Kids  don't  want  a  war  but  nobody  listens 
and  we  are  getting  mad!!  People  say  we 
don't  understand  but  we  do.  Adults  think  we 
are  imature  brats  with  no  compassion. 

I'm  very  concemd  but  nobody  cares  be- 
cause I'm  a  kid.  If  we  go  in  a  nuclear  war  we 
get  affected  President  Reagan  doesn't. 

I  hope  we  can  become  friends. 

I  hope  I  have  found  somebody  who  will 
listen  and  take  into  consideration  what  I 
have  said. 

Sinceriey, 

Lynbtte  Massie. 

Central  United  Methodist  Church, 

November  13.  1982. 

Dear  Mr.  Carr:  I  don't  think  that  having 
a  nuclear  war  is  a  very  good  idea.  Because 
all  a  nuclear  will  do  for  us  is  get  everyone 
killed.  This  nuclear  weapon  building  thing  is 
just  a  game.  Using  our  parents  tax  money  to 
make  nuclear  bombs  is  Just  like  going  to  a 
store  and  buying  something  that  you  don't 
want.  The  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
keep  making  bombs  to  kill  each  other.  Its 
Just  like  commiting  suicide!  I  don't  think 
that  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  civilian  population 
wants  to  keep  making  nuclear  bombs.  It's 
just  a  waist  of  money!  And  its  making  our 
economy  worse  and  worse.  Please  help  make 
an  agreement  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  SUtes  to  stop  making  nuclear 
bombs.  I  don't  want  to  die  that  way  by  nu- 
clear bombs. 
Sincerely, 

Mikel  Hubbard. 
Central  United  Methodist  Church. 

Dear  Mr.  Carr:  I  realize  I  am  just  a  kid 
and  I  don't  have  much  of  a  say  in  anything 
because  I'm  not  the  voting  age  yet,  but  why 
not,  since  I'm  younger,  nuclear  war  affects 
people  my  age  more  than  any  other  person. 
Our  Government  has  witnessed  many  nucle- 
ar protests,  and  recieve  millions  of  letters 
every  day  protesting  nuclear  weapons,  yet 
they  keep  on  building,  this  country  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  democracy  but  sometimes  it 
seems  like  a  dictatorship  doesn't  the  govern- 
ment listen  to  anything  the  public  says,  it 
sure  doesn't  seem  like  it.  This  summer  our 
youth  group  at  church  wrote  a  letter  to 
pres.  Reagan  and  he  responded  with  a  letter 
that  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  what 
we  wrote  to  him  about,  probably  the  same 
letter  he  sends  to  everybody.  What  dosn't 
make  sense  to  me  is  why,  with  our  economic 
situation  as  bad  as  it  is,  why  doesn't  our  gov- 
ernment spend  more  money  on  helping  it 
then  hurting  it,  Because  really  nuclear  war 
is  a  suicide  wish  and  it's  just  spending  more 
money  one  death  than  life.  If  this  letter  is 
baring  you  and  telling  you  things  that  you 
already  knew  than  I'm  sorry  for  wasting 
your  precious  time  but  if  it  means  anything 
to  yo,  than  I'm  glad  I  wrote  it. 
Sincerely, 

KatiOtt.* 
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January  31,  1983 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's first  artificial  Earth  satellite.  Ex- 
plorer I,  was  launched  25  years  ago 
today,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  remind 
the  House  of  this  magnificent  achieve- 
ment and  to  pay  tribute  to  a  few  of 
the  people  who  contributed  to  its  suc- 
cess. 

Explorer  I  was  prepared  and 
launched  by  two  Army  organizations 
which  are  now  elements  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; the  development  group  of  the 
Army  Ballistic  MlssUe  Agency  (ABMA) 
and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
(JPL).  The  development  group  of 
ABMA  became  the  nucleas  of  NASA's 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  in  1960, 
and  JPL  was  assigned  to  the  space 
agency  1V4  years  later. 

The  ABMA  was  activated  at  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  Ala.,  on  February  1. 
1956.  under  Maj.  Gen.  John  Bruce  Me- 
daris.  Two  years  later.  General  Me- 
daris.  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.  and 
their  development  team  provided  the 
modified  Redstone  booster  and  the 
basic  satellite  design.  JPL.  directed  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Pickering,  furnished 
the  solid  propellant  upper  stages  of 
the  carrier  vehicle  and  packaged  and 
tested  the  payload  which  comprised 
three  of  Dr.  James  Van  Allen's  experi- 
ments, a  cosmic  ray  Geiger  counter,  a 
heat  sensor,  and  a  dust  particle  detec- 
tor. It  was  the  Geiger  counter  that 
provided  information  that  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  first  of  two  circu- 
lar radiation  belts  surrounding  the 
Earth. 

Although  the  satellite  weighed  only 
18  pounds,  which  is  small  by  today's 
standards,  its  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing value  stands  as  a  truly  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  efforts  of  the  people 
who  made  it  possible,  and  the  ingenui- 
ty and  spirit  of  the  Nation. 

General  Medaris  and  his  colleagues 
can  be  justly  proud  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  space  program.* 


CONSTTTUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
FOR  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 
•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  1.  1982.  final  passage  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
236  in  favor  and  187  against,  a  majori- 
ty consensus  but  54  votes  short  of  the 
two-thirds  vote  required.  Adoption  of 


this  joint  resolution  can  be  a  major 
step  toward  eliminating  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  and  requiring  total 
budget  constraint,  thereby  necessitat- 
ing total  responsibility. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  budget 
process  is  in  serious  trouble.  The 
public,  concerned  at)Out  increased  Fed- 
eral spending  and  high  deficit  projec- 
tions, is  ready  and  willing  to  use  con- 
stitutional means  to  challenge  the 
system.  The  lessons  of  the  last  4  years 
in  failure  to  pass  this  or  similar  bal- 
anced budget  legislation  cannot  go  un- 
heeded. As  we  have  had  only  two  bal- 
anced budgets  since  1960  and  eight 
since  World  War  II.  this  is  a  No.  1  pri- 
o'^ty.  ,     _, 

The  real  reason  why  we  are  in  this 
predicament  is  that  our  predecessors 
found  it  more  convenient  to  resort  to 
deficit  spending  and  inflation-driven 
bracket  creep  rather  than  to  a  person- 
al commitment  to  cast  a  politically  dif- 
ficult role.  Without  a  spending  limita- 
tion individual  Members  of  Congress 
have  accommodated  special  interest 
groups  without  reducing  spending  pro- 
grams. The  resultant  high  stakes  of 
this  careless  and  wanton  spending  has 
been  high  inflation,  enormous  deficits, 
and  increased  taxation,  individual  and 
corporate. 

Under  my  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced today.  Congress  will  be  forced  to 
vote  directly  on  issues,  prioritize  pro- 
grams and  require  decisions  that  will 
be  more  effective  and  lead  to  a  more 
streamlined  and  efficient  Government. 
This  constitutional  amendment,  as 
passed  and  when  implemented  2-fiscal 
years  after  ratification,  is  a  major  so- 
lution to  achieving  efficient  Govern- 
ment. This  action  will  enkindle  the 
basic  purpose  of  our  legislative  body; 
to  deliberate  issues  and  choose  effec- 
tive programs  within  our  fiscal 
means.* 


AMERICA'S  ABILITY  TO 
UNDERSTAND  THE  U.S.S.R 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
February  1983  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  contained  an  article  by 
Cullen  Murphy  profiling  Murray 
Feshbach.  one  of  America's  leading  ex- 
perts on  Soviet  society.  The  entire  ar- 
ticle is  extremely  informative  about 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members. 

However,  I  would  particularly  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
following  passages  from  pages  37-38 
and  52  dealing  with  the  state  of  Soviet 
studies  in  the  United  States: 
Excerpts 


Soviet  studies  is  a  young  field.  On  V-E 
Day  it  scarcely  existed  in  the  U.S.  as  an  aca- 
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demic  specialty,  and  that  it  exists  today  is 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  a  small  number  of 
people— historians,  political  scientists, 
economists  (many  of  them  veterans  of  the 
OSS),  and  a  few  experienced  diplomats— 
who  reallEed  how  little  was  known  In  the 
United  States  about  our  sometime  ally  and 
probable  future  rival.  No  one  had  more  than 
a  faint,  filtered  notion  of  what  the  USSR's 
economy  was  Uke  or  what  the  quality  of  life 
was  like;  no  one  could  do  any  more  than 
guess  about  what  the  Great  Patriotic  War 
had  done  to  the  country,  what  the  purges 
had  done,  or.  even  further  back,  what  dif- 
ference Stalin's  First  Pive-Year  Plan  had 
made.  And  Moscow  wasn't  telling.  For  a 
people  having  no  word  in  their  language  for 
"privacy,"  the  Soviets  guarded  theirs  well. 

At  war's  end,  the  academic  personnel  In 
Soviet  studies  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 
Most  of  the  researchers  were  Russian  immi- 
grants. A  few  of  these  were  first-rate  schol- 
ars, such  as  the  demographer  Eugene  Ku- 
lischer    and    the    agricultural    economist 
Naum    Jasny.    Their    contributions    were 
valued  by  their  Western  colleagues,  despite 
ineviUble  disagreements.  Jasny,  for  exam- 
ple, frequently  complained  that  American 
economists    paid    too    much    attention    to 
arcane   problems   of   methodology    in   his 
work,  overlooking,  as  a  result,  the  larger 
pointe  he  was  trying  to  make  about  the 
Soviet  Union.   One   U.S.   Sovietologist,  an 
expert  on   the  USSR's   military   spending 
who  was  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard  at 
the  time,  recalls  Jasny's  outburst  after  Just 
such  a  persnickety  criticism:  "I  could  run 
naked  from  my  house  in  sneakers  and  all 
you    would    say    Is,    "Your    shoelaces    are 
untied.' "  Most  of  the  expatriates  were  not 
of  Jasny's  caliber,  in  any  event.  Many  had 
ideological  axes  to  grind.  As  for  the  U.S.- 
bom  or  U.S.-trained  scholars,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions they  were  clustered  in  Russian  his- 
tory or  literature,  not  Soviet  history  or  liter- 
ature, let  alone  Soviet  economics,  sociology, 
political  science,  or  philosophy. 

The  situation  began  to  change  soon  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  when,  with  money 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  other  sources.  Columbia 
University  esUblished  its  Russian  Institute 
and  Harvard  University  its  Russian  Re- 
search Center.  Both  welcomed  graduate  stu- 
dents from  nearly  all  fields,  with  the  stipu- 
Ution  that  they  learn  Russian  and  apply 
their  skUls  to  the  study  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  U.S.  Air  Force  commissioned  a  good 
deal  of  the  early  research,  providing  money 
to  send  a  platoon  of  Harvard  staff  and  stu- 
dente  to  Germany  to  glean,  from  hundreds 
of  questions  put  to  thousands  of  displaced 
or  captured  Soviet  citizens,  whatever  they 
could  about  life  "back  home."  The  Air  Force 
also  channeled  money,  by  way  of  the  Rand 
Corporation,  to  Columbia,  which  esUb- 
lished an  ambitious  economics  project  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Institute.  The 
head  of  the  project.  Abram  Bergson,  began 
to  parcel  out  pieces  of  the  Soviet  economy 
to  his  students  as  dlsserUtion  projects. 

Between  them.  Columbia  and  Harvard  cre- 
ated and  sustained  the  field  of  Soviet  stud- 
ies and  trained  the  first  small  cohort  of  So- 
vietologists. Their  efforts  were  supplement- 
ed from  the  outset  by  those  of  the  Central 
InteUigence  Agency  (which  was  chartered  In 
1947)  and  within  a  few  years  by  programs  of 
Soviet  studies  at  other  universities,  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
(NBER),  and  at  FDAD,  which  was  esUb- 
lished in  1951  with  money  from  both  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment (FDAD's  administrative  overiord). 
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Spurred  by  the  quickening  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  the 
detonation  of  the  USSR's  first  hydrogen 
bomb,  in  1953,  and,  ultimately,  by  the  Sput- 
nik launch,  in  1957,  Soviet  studies  expanded 
rapidly.  But  It  was  not  Just  the  bountiful 
fellowships  and  the  field's  intrinsic  impor- 
tance that  attracted  students.  The  Soviet 
Union's  obdurate  bashfulness  offered  a 
young  generation  of  scholars  an  irresistible 
opportunity:  the  change  not  only  to  inter- 
pret the  evidence  but  to  find  It— In  effect, 
even  to  create  It— and  use  it  to  enhance  bits 
of  knowledge  already  acquired.  It  was  like  a 
vast  naval  board  game  with  a  screen  sepa- 
rating the  two  players,  one  of  them  charged 
with  locating  the  other's  ships,  the  skilled 
opponent  cannlly  keeping  them  hidden.  At 
stake,  however,  were  not  ships  but  facU. 

The  rules  of  the  game— It  has  always  had 
the  character  of  a  game,  no  matter  which 
Great  Power  tensions  happen  to  Intrude— 
have  been  simple  from  the  beginning.  The 
second  player,  the  Soviet  Union,  has  only 
one   rule:   Maintain   control.   At   this   the 
Kremlin  Is  accomplished.  It  can  variously 
publish  no  Information  about  the  USSR,  In- 
complete Information,  contradictory  Infor- 
mation, wrong  Information,  silly  Informa- 
tion, or,  mischievously,  correct  uiformatlon. 
Its  power  here  is  absolute  and  may  be  un- 
abashedly exercised.  A  regime  that  would 
clumsily  white  out  now-obnoxious  names 
from  the  copy  of  a  post-Revolution  Issue  of 
Pravda  that  Is  on  display  In  l^nlngrad's 
Museum  of  the  October  Revolution  does 
not,  after  all,  fret  over  appearances.  Cadres 
of  censors  are  employed  by  the  Chief  Ad- 
ministration for  the  Preservation  of  Secrete 
In  Press,  Radio,  and  Television  (OLAVUT  Is 
the  Russian  acronym)  and  all  printed  mate- 
rials bear  a  GLAVLTT  number— UG  21421, 
say,  or  A  07775— designating  the  censor  who 
approved  It:  "Inspected  by  No.  13." 

The  first  player— In  the  person  of  Fesh- 
bach, perhaps— has  no  rules  at  all,  only  a 
question:  What  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
screen?  The  ultimate  objective  Is  to  assem- 
ble the  answers  Into  a  portrait  of  the  USSR, 
but  the  mere  task  of  collection,  let  alone  of 
assembly,  to  forbidding.  One  Is  dealing  with 
a   country   of   270    mUlion    people   spread 
across  eleven  time  zones  and  8.6  million 
square  mUes.  There  are  104  officially  recog- 
nized nationalities  within  the  USSR's  bor- 
ders. One  hundred  and  thirty  languages  are 
spoken;  at  last  count,  novels  were  printed  in 
seventy-six  of  them,  radio  programs  broad- 
cast In  sixty-seven,  textbooks  published  in 
fifty-two,   plays  performed   in   forty-seven, 
and  scholarly  journals  written  In  forty-two. 
There  Is  not  one  economy  but  at  least  two— 
the  centrally  planned  official  one  and  the 
quasl-capiUllstlc    "second"    economy,    the 
Utter  further  subdivided  Into  legal  and  Ule- 
gal  variants.  Administratively,  the  nation  is 
organized  Into  fifteen  republics  (two  with 
seaU  in  the  UN  General  Assembly,  thereby 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  total  of  three 
votes  in  that  body),  which  in  turn  are  frac- 
tured   Into    smaller    units:    the    krai.    the 
oblasf,  the  rayon.  The  Soviete  themselves 
do  not  pretend  that  they  fully  understand 
how  the  USSR  functions,  or  that  running 
the  country  Is  an  exact  science. 


The  better  one  gets  to  know  Feshbach  and 
his  colleagues,  the  more  one  appreciates  the 
fragility  of  Soviet  studies  as  an  enterprise. 
Its  practitioners  are  spread  thin,  as  if  to 
ensure  that  there  will  always  be  someone  to 
hear  the  tree  falling  in  the  woods.  Its 
sources  are  brittle,  its  methods  often  impro- 
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CERTIF ICATION  UNJUSTIFIED 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  ORKGOIf 
IN  TBK  feOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Mm  day,  January  31,  1983 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
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this     administration— an 
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EMdence  gathered  by  human  rights 
organizations,  medical  experts,  law- 
yers, clergy,  and  Members  of  Congress 
confirm  that  human  rights  conditions 
in  El  Salvador  remain  deplorable. 

The  record  is  not  much  better  with 
respect  to  economic  reform— a  root 
cause  of  the  conflict  there.  Implemen- 
tation of  the  land  reform  program  was 
resumed  reluctantly  and  slowly  after 
the  new  Government  kept  it  at  a  virtu- 
al standstill  for  months.  The  program 
is  due  to  expire  in  March,  and  in  light 
of  the  rlghtwing  government's  avowed 
hostility  to  land  reform,  chances  for 
its  continuation  are  slim. 

Nor  can  we  be  assured  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  tightened  the  reigns  of 
control  over  its  armed  forces.  The  Sal- 
vadoran  military— the  prime  recipient 
of  U.S.  aid— continues  to  wield  the 
only  real  power  in  El  Salvador.  Abuses 
by  those  forces  continue  to  take  place 
imhindered  by  Government  prosecu- 
tion. 

What  is  worse,  the  army  itself  is  in 
disarray.  The  recent  rift  within  the 
Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  has  led  to 
widespread  speculation  that  Defense 
Minister  Garcia  will  resign.  Looking  at 
the  line  of  possible  successors,  the 
prospect  is  increasing  that  the  United 
States  will  find  itself  providing  a  blank 
check  to  a  militaiV  establishment 
overtly  antagonistic  to  U.S.-backed  re- 
forms. 

As  for  the  murder  of  six  U.S.  citizens 
in  El  Salvador,  the  investigations  have 
been  characterized  by  footdragging 
and  delay.  Nearly  3  years  after  the 
fact,  these  murders  remain  unresolved, 
and  the  trial  has  been  postponed  in- 
definitely. Meanwhile,  a  prime  suspect 
in  one  of  the  murders— a  member  of 
the  armed  forces— has  been  set  free. 

Finally,  the  guerrilla  forces  have 
made  repeated  overtures  for  imcondi- 
tional  negotiations  with  the  Salvador- 
an Government— all  of  which  have 
been  flatly  rejected  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Yet  the  administration  remains  de- 
termined to  continue  infusing  arms 
into  El  Salvador,  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  this  will  bring  peace. 

Funneling  arms  into  El  Salvador  will 
not  bring  peace.  It  will  bring  escala- 
tion of  the  conflict  and  a  military 
stalemate. 

And  it  will  bring  more  human  suffer- 
ing. The  unabated  violence  is  taking 
its  toll  on  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
The  Salvadoran  economy  is  in  sham- 
bles. Continued  fighting  and  sabotage 
promise  to  push  the  fragile  economy 
over  the  edge  to  collapse. 

Congress  recognized  the  futility  of 
such  a  policy  when  it  adopted  the  cer- 
tification requirement.  The  Presi- 
dent's certification  is  a  clear  violation 
of  congressional  Intent. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
Salvadoran  people  to  cease  our  reli- 
ance on  arms  as  the  panacea  for  the 
problems  in  El  Salvador.  Continuation 
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of  this  ill-fated  policy  can  only  spell 
disaster  for  both  countries  in  the  long 
nm.« 
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GOOD  TAX  CI-nZENSmP  BY 
DIRECT  SELLING  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcAuroiunA 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
hearings  before  my  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  information  avail- 
able to  direct  sellers  on  what  are 
proper  tax  deductible  business  ex- 
penses. In  addition  to  a  lack  of  positive 
information,  there  were  a  few  who 
made  a  business  of  improperly  advis- 
ing direct  sellers  on  taking  excessive 
deductions. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing,  the  IRS 
has  published  a  new  tax  booklet,  No. 
911,  entitled  "Tax  Information  for 
Direct  Sellers." 

The  Direct  Selling  Association  has 
been  making  a  valiant  effort  to  publi- 
cize and  distribute  copies  of  this  new 
publication— even  to  the  extent  of  of- 
fering a  grant  to  the  IRS  to  cover  the 
costs  of  printing  a  large  quantity  to  be 
sent  to  most  of  the  direct  sellers 
throughout  the  United  States.  For 
various  reasons,  the  IRS  was  not  able 
to  take  the  Direct  Selling  Association 
up  on  their  offer,  therefore,  DSA  is 
printing  the  document  itself  and  dis- 
tributing large  quantities  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

This  is  the  best  sort  of  good  tax  citi- 
zenship, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  DSA  and  its  presi- 
dent, Neil  Offen,  for  their  fine  work  in 
this  area.  This  is  the  type  of  good  citi- 
zenship which  has  helped  give  Amer- 
ica the  world's  finest  voluntary  tax 
system.* 


THE  BUREAUCRATIC  NIGHT- 
MARE OF  UNKING  DRAFT 
REGISTRATION  TO  STUDENT 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

OPKIIfmSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
entering  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  letter  I  recently  received  from  Jon 
Wefald.  chancellor  of  the  Minnesota 
State  University  System  regarding  the 
new  law  which  requires  verification 
that  students  have  registered  for  the 
draft  before  they  are  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial assistance.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Wefald  builds  an  excellent  case  for 
why  this  law  may  be  a  bureaucratic 


nightmare.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
this  is  Just  one  more  example  of  the 
present  administration's  apathy 
toward  the  needs  of  our  college  stu- 
dents. 

State  Umivdisity  System, 

OrricE  or  the  Chamcellor, 
St  Paul,  Minn..  December  29, 1982. 
Hon.  Gerry  Sikorski,  Representative, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gerry:  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  concerns  regarding 
the  new  law  linking  draft  registration  and 
student  financial  aid  which  is  contained  in 
the  Defense  Authorization  Bill,  PL  97-252. 

My  concerns  center  around  the  problems 
that  this  legislation  will  create  for  both  the 
students  and  for  campus  officials  who  will 
be  responsible  for  implementing  several  por- 
tions of  the  law. 

As  you  know,  students  will  be  required  to 
provide  proof  of  registration  by  giving  the 
campus  financial  aid  officers  a  copy  of  the 
Selective  Service  letter  they  receive  after 
registration.  At  the  present  time,  these  reg- 
istrants are  not  required  to  maintain  their 
letters  and  may  no  longer  have  them.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Selective  Service 
may  establish  procedures  for  students  to  re- 
quest copies  of  their  letters;  however,  this 
will  cause  unnecessary  delays  in  the  process- 
ing of  financial  aid. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  new  eligibil- 
ity requirements  will  further  complicate  the 
financial  aid  application  procedures  which 
are  already  extremely  complicated,  and 
delays  in  the  financial  aid  process  often 
result  in  a  student's  decision  not  to  attend 
college.  This  will  be  a  factor  particularly  in 
the  first  year  of  implemenUtion  when  col- 
lege officials  will  need  to  complete  verifica- 
tion for  those  students  who  have  Just 
reached  draft  age  and  also  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  registered  since  1980. 

I  urge  you  to  review  these  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Authorization  Bill  and  request 
any  assistance  you  could  provide  in  modify- 
ing the  law  in  order  to  address  our  concerns. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  support 
and  interest  in  higher  education. 
Sincerely, 

JOlf  WErALD, 

CTtanceUor.* 
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you  will  agree  with  me  that  our  police- 
men and  firemen  are  highly  deserving 
of  such  incentives. 

The  inherent  dangers  associated 
with  the  Job  of  policeman  or  fireman 
deserve  to  be  recognized  in  a  meaning- 
ful way.  These  dedicated  men  and 
women  risk  their  lives  daily  to  protect 
and  save  their  fellow  man.  In  1981. 123 
firefighters  died  in  the  line  of  duty. 
103.340  others  were  injured.  Of  the 
number  injured,  over  10.000  had  to  be 
hospitalized. 

The  life  of  a  police  officer  is  scarcely 
any  safer.  In  1982,  108  officers  died  in 
the  line  of  duty  and  40,000  more  were 
injured.  Certainly,  the  policemen  and 
firefighters  of  this  Nation  are  worthy 
of  some  measure  of  compensation  for 
the  risks  they  face. 

I  invite  your  support.* 


CIVIL  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
CENTENNIAL 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OPCOLOKAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  31,  1983 


EXEMPT  PENSIONS  FROM  TAX- 
ATION FOR  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNETT 

or  SOOTH  CAROUHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 
•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  new  session  of  Congress.  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  (for  income 
tax  purposes)  amounts  which  are  re- 
ceived from  a  public  retirement  system 
and  which  are  attributable  to  services 
as  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  policeman 
or  fireman.  Under  current  law.  a  re- 
tired policeman  or  fireman  must  in- 
clude his  public  retirement  pension  as 
part  of  his  gross  income  when  filing 
his  tax  return.  My  proposal  would 
exempt  from  taxation  the  pension  for 
this  select  group  of  retirees.  I  hope 


•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
January  16  marked  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  the  Pendle- 
ton Act  which  established  a  civil  serv- 
ice merit  system.  Never  in  the  last  100 
years  has  the  career  civil  service  been 
under  such  attack.  At  this  centennial. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  that  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  16.  1983,  concerning 
the  civil  service  system: 

Civn.  Service  Turks  100,  Buroeited  by 

Stereotytes 

(By  Paul  Taylor) 

The  federal  dvll  service  system  marks  Its 

centennial     today     unhappy,     unhealthy, 

under  siege. 

The  assault  comes  from  all  quarters.  Con- 
servatives find  the  federal  bureaucracy  im- 
tamed  and  unaccountable.  The  living, 
breathing  symbol  of  activist  government 
gone  amok.  A  national  nag. 

Liberals  find  It  an  overzealous  guardian  of 
the  status  quo,  a  hidebound  behemoth  for- 
ever digging  its  heels  into  the  path  of 
progress. 

And  all  Americans,  regardless  of  ideology, 
have  been  spoon-fed  the  idea  that  there  is 
something  about  public  bureaucracies  that 
turns  the  people  who  work  for  them  into 
rule-bound,  tiirf-conscious,  empire-building 
bunglers  or,  alternatively,  lazies  and  louts 
who  get  too  handsome  a  wage,  too  cushy  an 
annuity  and  too  secure  a  Job  guarantee  for 
too  little  work.  What  is  it,  after  aU,  that 
those  folks  do? 

Some  of  these  stereotypes  are  at  odds 
with  others,  but  in  popular  mythology,  all 
manage  to  thrive  simultaneously. 

They  are  as  old  as  the  nation,  tapping  a 
deep  cultural  animus  towards  government 
and  bigness,  but  only  recently  have  they 
been  given  full-fledged  presidential  notice. 
President  Reagan  has  branded  the  bureauc- 
racy a  swamp,  President  Carter  an  island. 
And  both  found  It  a  splendid  political  whip- 
ping boy  in  an  anti-government  age.  It  does 
not  whip  back. 
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Even  Madison  Avenue  has  gotten  into  the 
act  with  advertisements  for  Federal  Express 
that  portray  the  employes  of  ita  competitor, 
the  UJ3.  Postal  Service,  as  surly,  lazy.  uru«- 
sponsive.  "The  worst  part  of  its  was  they 
were  fuimy,"  said  Cieorge  Gould,  legislative 
director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  whose  protests  helped  push 
the  hardest-hitting  ads  off  the  air. 

Images  have  consequences.  Since  1977,  the 
lot  of  the  federal  worker  has  declined  on  a 
number  of  fronts. 

Government  salaries,  which  by  law  are 
supposed  to  be  kept  at  par  with  comparable 
private  sector  wages,  are  lagging  a  record 
13.9  percent,  according  to  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  Just 
six  years  ago,  when  Jimmy  Carter  was  inau- 
gurated, there  was  no  gap.  This  year,  with 
proposals  afoot  to  freeze  government  sala- 
ries, it  Is  likely  to  widen. 

The  cost  of  government  employe  health 
premiiuns  has  gone  up  an  average  of  55  per- 
cent in  the  past  two  years  while  the  benefits 
have  been  reduced  an  average  of  12  to  16 
percent. 

The  Jewel  of  the  federal  employes'  com- 
pensation package,  the  retirement  system, 
has  been  whittled  back  four  of  the  past  five 
years  and  now  faces  the  most  sweeping 
attack  in  iU  62-year  history.  The  Reagan 
administration  Is  expected  to  try  to  scale 
back  the  early  retirement  benefits,  increase 
employe  contributions  and  force  new  and 
perhaps  some  short-term  federal  employes 
into  the  Social  Security  system. 

Since  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978,  designed  to  make  the  bureauc- 
racy more  responsive  to  political  leadership, 
top-level  careerists  have  enjoyed  far  less  job 
security  against  policy  or  political  pmges. 

Before  the  act,  the  history  of  the  past 
century,  beginning  with  President  Chester 
A.  Arthur  signing  the  Civil  Service  Act  on 
Jan.  16,  1883,  to  cap  a  30-year  reform  move- 
ment, had  been  overwhelmingly  the  other 
way:  Job  protections  expanded,  the  reach  of 
political  appointees  curtailed. 

There  is  lively  debate  whether  the  begin- 
nings of  a  reversal  of  that  trend  have 
turned  out  well  from  the  policy  and  person- 
nel management  point  of  view.  Those  issues 
will  be  examined  later  in  this  series. 

But  from  the  viewpoint  of  some  careerists, 
the  loss  of  job  protections,  combined  with 
arrival  of  a  batch  of  ideologically  zealous 
political  appointees  who  consider  the  gov- 
ernment the  enemy,  has  been  a  disaster.  "It 
has  gotten  to  the  point  where  many  of  the 
nation's  most  capable  public  administrators 
are  forced  into  being  yes-men,"  said  Bernard 
Rosen,  a  former  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  "I've  never 
seen  it  so  bad." 

On  top  of  this,  some  lesser  indignities. 
The  past  two  years  have  brought  a  brinks- 
manshlp  confronUtlon  between  Congress 
and  the  White  House  over  budget  appro- 
prlaUons  in  which  federal  workers  find 
themselves  pawns,  periodically  unsure 
whether  to  report  to  work. 

And  the  Reagan  budget  cute  have  brought 
reductions  In  force  (RIPs)  which,  though 
small  (just  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  fed- 
eral workforce  has  been  directly  affected, 
with  three  times  that  number  touched  by 
the  various  "bumping"  provisions),  has 
nonetheless  pricked  the  comfortable  con- 
coon  of  federal  job  security.  Critics  say  the 
RIF  procedures  have  been  at  best  blunt,  at 
worst  politicized. 

All  of  this  has  taken  a  predicUble  toll  on 
morale. 
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in." 
are  no  strangers  to  warts. 
The  standaAl  politicians'  and  journalists' 
exposition  ol  these  warts  has  been  anecdot 
al— the  familiar  tale  of  Dear  Aunt  Tillie, 
dead  since  1978,  whose  Social  Security 
check  arrive  I  faithfully  each  month— but 
the  horror  ttories  have  flourished  in  the 
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popular  culture  because  they  speak  to  some 
built-in  bureaucratic  dysfunctions  that  the 
public  perceives. 

Political  scholars  and  management  spe- 
cialists have  been  dissecting  these  warts  for 
decades.  A  sampling: 

The  incentive  system  for  bureaucrats  is 
perverse.  They  are  rewarded  with  power  and 
prestige  for  expanding  budgets  and  staff 
without  regard  to  cost  or  social  good.  Given 
the  pressures  of  the  annual  budget  cycle, 
the  ethic  becomes  spend  it  or  lose  it. 

All  attempts  to  control  bureaucracies 
create  more  bureaucracies.  As  Americans  we 
intuitively  mistrust  our  government,  so  we 
believe  fervently  In  oversight.  But  as  we  add 
more  Inspectors  general,  more  General  Ac- 
counting Office  accountants,  more  congres- 
sional subcommittee  staff  members,  more 
internal  control  mechanisms,  we  create  the 
need  for  more  bureaucrats  to  keep  the  mon- 
itors happy. 

The  corollary  is  that  efforts  to  keep  the 
bureaucracy  honest  keep  the  bureaucracy 
slow.  This  is  not  a  new  problem.  In  1836,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  investi- 
gated the  Treasury  Department's  excruciat- 
ing slowness  in  releasing  public  funds.  It 
found  that,  to  guard  against  embezzlement, 
five  internal  clearances  were  needed  before 
any  transaction  could  be  made.  More  recent- 
ly, when  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.) 
asked  the  Pentagon  to  outline  the  proce- 
dures it  follows  before  approving  a  contract, 
the  outline  required  a  sheet  of  paper  33  feet 
long.  There  is  a  plus  side  to  this.  Even  with 
its  periodic  scandal,  and  the  others  that 
surely  go  undiscovered,  the  bureaucracy,  by 
worldwide  standards,  is  considered  a  center 
of  integrity. 

Efforts  to  keep  the  bureaucracy  apolitical 
keep  it  inefficient.  In  response  to  the  abuses 
of  a  personnel  system  based  on  spoils,  the 
nation  has  opted  for  a  federal  personnel 
management  system  that  stresses  uniformi- 
ty, rigid  rules  and  strong  employe  protec- 
tions. In  such  a  managerial  culture,  it  is 
ciunbersome  to  reward  or  punish  on  the 
basis  of  performance.  So  the  mediocre  tend 
to  survive  and  the  gifted  to  depart. 

In  complex,  advanced  societies,  bureau- 
cratic agencies  become  advocates  for  the 
client  groups  they  were  created  to  serve. 
"Iron  triangles"  develop  among  these  advo- 
cacy groups,  sympathetic  congressional 
committees  and  bureaucrats,  and  they  pro- 
tect narrow  Interests  at  the  expense  of 
broader  ones. 

The  federal  bureaucracy  is  afflicted  to 
some  degree  by  all  of  these  tendencies,  but 
so  is  most  every  bureaucracy  ever  made. 
However,  in  the  face  of  these  pressures  to 
get  bigger,  slower  and  more  ossified,  there  is 
a  credible  body  of  evidence  to  suggest  that 
this  bureaucracy,  anyway,  is  at  least  holding 
its  own. 
Some  anti-horror  stories: 
In  the  past  30  years,  when  the  size  of  the 
federal  budget  grew  BOO  percent,  the  scope 
of  its  programs  grew  exponentially,  and  the 
notion  of  government  interventionism  took 
root,  the  size  of  the  federal  civilian  work- 
force went  up  by  eightfold?  fivefold?  two- 
fold? 

No,  in  the  past  30  years,  the  growth  of  the 
federal  workforce  has  been  9.7  percent.  Not 
9.7  percent  a  year,  9.7  percent  total.  In  1952. 
there  were  2.57  million  civilian  employees. 
As  of  the  end  of  last  year,  it  was  2.82  mil- 
lion. The  Reagan  administration  has  mar- 
ginally trimmed  a  workforce  whose  size  has 
been  basically  stable  for  a  decade.  It  has  re- 
duced federal  government  employment  by 
roughly  50,000  since  it  came  to  power. 
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Look  at  Is  another  way.  Since  1952,  the 
number  of  federal  employees  per  capiU  in 
the  nation  has  declined  by  24  percent. 

How  has  this  happened?  One  of  the  se- 
crets has  been  that  the  government  con- 
tracts out  more  and  more  of  its  work.  The 
cost  of  lU  contract  payroll  exceeds  its  own 
payroll  by  some  $20  billion  a  year,  according 
to  one  congressional  estimate.  And  the 
other  is  that  it  has  shifted  workload,  if  not 
commensurate  policy  control,  to  state  and 
local  government.  That  is  where  the  bureau- 
cratic growth  has  occurred  in  the  past  three 
decades,  from  four  million  in  1952  to  nearly 
14  million  now. 

The  point  here  is  not  whether  these  deci- 
sions to  delegate  workload  make  wise  public 
poUcy.  That  is  a  different  issue.  The  point  is 
that  the  federal  government  workforce, 
viewed  purely  as  a  voracious  bureaucratic 
beast,  has  been  on  a  diet. 

Nor  Is  that  workforce  made  up  exclusively 
of  anonymous  clerks  and  systems  analysts, 
though  doubltless  it  is  made  up  of  too  many 
of  them.  There  are  more  than  2,000  job  clas- 
sifications in  the  government,  covering  ev- 
erything from  janitor,  construction  worker 
and  policeman  to  park  ranger,  doctor,  physi- 
cist, and  astronaut. 

Since  Federal  Express  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  postal  efficiency,  let  us  ponder  it.  It 
makes  an  especially  good  topic.  Productivity 
measure  are  a  lot  cleaner  at  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice than  they  are  at,  say,  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment. 

The  fact  is  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Serv- 
ice delivers  more  mail,  more  efficiently,  for 
less  money  than  in  any  other  nation  on 
earth,  and  it  is  getting  better. 

It  moves  110  billion  pieces  of  mail  per 
year,  or  some  161,879  pieces  per  employe,  a 
productivlty-per-worker  rate  that  is  44  per- 
cent above  that  of  the  closest  competitor. 
Japan. 

The  cost  of  mailing  a  first  class  letter  in 
the  United  SUtes  is  12th  lowest  of  14  indus- 
trialized nations  surveyed  last  summer,  with 
only  Belgium,  at  an  equivalent  of  19.9  cents 
per  letter,  and  Switzerland,  at  9.12  cents, 
below  the  Postal  Service's  20  cents.  Germa- 
ny charges  the  equivalent  of  33  cents. 

Rates  here  have  been  rising  at  a  slower 
pace  than  inflation  since  1974  and.  in  1979 
for  the  first  time  in  four  decades,  the  Postal 
Service  operated  in  the  black.  It  did  it  again 
last  year,  and  it  is  now  operating  on  a  fee 
basis.  There  are  no  subsidies  anymore  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

Speed-of-delivery  Is  on  the  rise.  too.  In 
1982.  the  Postal  Service  met  its  next-day-de- 
livery standard  for  first  class  mail,  traveling 
within  a  metropolitan  area  95.5  percent  of 
the  time.  In  the  two-day  category,  perform- 
ance was  88  percent  and  in  three-day  deliv- 
ery, 90  percent. 

Are  Its  window  clerks  surly?  The  postal 
system  monitors  transactions  at  postal  win- 
dows with  inspectors  asking  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  questions.  How  must  a  parcel  be 
wrapped  to  qualify  for  a  special  rate?  That 
sort  of  thing.  The  accuracy  rate  was  75  per- 
cent in  one  1980  study,  but  the  pattern  of 
mistakes  and  inaccurate  charges  was  inter- 
esting. It  tended  to  be  the  clerk  giving  the 
customer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Do  postal  customers  return  the  favor? 
Well,  they've  been  checking  up  on  us,  on 
our  little  fibs  and  intrigues. 

In  a  1982  Roper  poll  commissioned  by  the 
Postal  Service  2,000  people  were  asked  how 
often  they  had  given  as  an  excuse  for  a 
tardy  letter  or  payment  in  the  past  year 
that  It  was  "held  up  in  the  mail."  Nine  per- 
cent said  they  had.  But.  when  asked  if  they 
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had  been  given  the  "held-up-ln-the-mall" 
excuse,  23  percent  said  they  had.  Somebody, 
somewhere  is  trimming  the  truth,  and  the 
suspects  are  not  In  the  post  office. 

Productivity  measurements  are  difficult  to 
apply  to  most  of  the  federal  government 
which  produces  policy,  information  and 
services,  not  widgets.  But  coarse  standards 
have  been  devised  for  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  federal  workforce.  And  they  show  that 
since  1967,  the  average  annual  increase  in 
productivity  has  been  1.4  percent  among 
federal  workers.  This  is  a  growth  percentage 
that  would  make  most  sectors  of  the  private 
economy  envious,  though  comparisons  are 
difficult  because  the  standards  of  measure- 
ment vary. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween this  bureaucracy  and  those  of  other 
industrialized  nations,  but  some  generaliza- 
tions are  fair.  In  western  Europe,  where  the 
anti-govemment  ethic  is  not  as  strong  and 
where  the  value  of  institutional  memory  is 
more  accepted,  bureaucrats  enjoy  greater 
social  standing  and  better  pay  relative  to 
their  private  sectors,  than  here. 

But  it  does  not  automatically  follow  that 
the  public's  expectations  of  its  bureaucra- 
cies in  Europe  are  higher  than  they  are 
here.  ^  ,      , 

In  a  1960  research  survey  by  social  scien- 
tists Gabriel  Almond  and  Sidney  Verba, 
1,000  people  in  each  of  five  different  coim- 
tries  were  asked  if  they  expected  "to  be 
treated  as  weU  as  anyone  else"  when  they 
went  to  a  government  office  with  a  problem 
or  question.  In  the  United  States,  83  percent 
said  they  expected  equal  treatment,  in 
Great  Britain  83  percent,  in  West  Germany 
65  percent,  in  Italy  53  percent  and  in 
Mexico  42  percent. 

This  may  be  as  much  a  measure  of  the 
level  of  cynicism  in  various  nations  as  it  is  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  different  bureaucracies. 
But  it  leads  to  another  point. 

The  public  perception  of  the  bureaucracy 
here  is  better  than  the  public  perceives.  The 
basis  for  this  seemingly  contradictory  argu- 
ment is  laid  out  in  "The  Case  for  the  Bu- 
reaucracy," a  book  just  published  by  Virgin- 
ia Polytechnic  Institute  and  SUte  Universi- 
ty Professor  Charles  T.  Goodsell. 

Goodsell  reviews  dozens  of  independent 
surveys  taken  over  the  years  of  people  who 
had  experiences  with  public  bureaucrats  at 
all  levels  of  government.  In  welfare  offices, 
tax  departments,  unemployment  offices, 
etc.  The  pattern  is  consistent.  Two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  the  respondents  perceive 
their  experiences  with  the  bureaucracy  in  a 
generally  favorable  light.  But  ask  people  in 
the  abstract  If  they  think  bureaucrate  do 
not  work  hard,  waste  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  are  overpaid,  and  two-thirds  of  virtually 
every  public  opinion  sample  will  give  re- 
sponses antagonistic  to  the  bureaucrate. 

Goodsell  argues  that  one  reason  the  ster- 
eotypes persist  is  that  "a  fundamental  fea- 
ture of  the  bureaucracy  is  that  it  continual- 
ly performs  millions  of  tiny  acte  of  individ- 
ual service.  Because  this  ongoing  mass  of 
routine  achievement  is  not  in  Itself  news- 
worthy or  even  capable  of  Intellectual  grasp, 
it  operates  silently,  almost  out  of  sight.  The 
occasional  breakdowns,  the  unusual  scan- 
dals, the  individual  instances  where  an  in- 
justice is  done,  are  what  come  to  our  atten- 
tion and  color  our  overall  judgment. 

Public  bureaucracies  also  must  face  up  to 
this  at  the  heart  of  their  image  problem.  In 
an  individualist,  freedom-loving  culture 
such  as  this,  the  freedoms  bureaucracies  re- 
strict IneviUbly  loom  larger  in  the  mind's 
eye  than  the  freedoms  they  preserve. 
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People  do  not  get  down  on  their  knees 
each  time  they  swallow  a  pill  and  thank  a 
bureaucrat  for  making  sure  it  was  not  full 
of  carcinogens.  But  when  they  read  that  a 
drug  company  must  file  120,000  pages  of  re- 
ports to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
to  bring  a  new  drug  onto  the  market,  they 
think.  Red  Tape. 

Devine  believes  it  Is  not  productive  for 
government  workers  to  feel  under  siege. 
"You  just  can't  go  around  believing  every 
administration  U  out  to  get  you."  he  said, 
but  added.  "Unless  they  (government  work- 
ers) change  the  way  they  think  about  work, 
the  civil  service  as  an  institution  is  going  to 
wither  and  die.  That's  what  happens  to  in- 
stitutions that  cannot  adjust.  You  could 
have  the  country  going  part  way  back  to  a 
patronage  system,  or  going  more  and  more 
to  privatization." 

The  threate  to  civil  service  do  not  seem  to 
be  that  severe,  but  federal  workers  clearly 
are  under  attack,  the  scapegoate  of  an  antl- 
govemment  age. 

What  rankles  them  most  about  their 
sUtus  is  expressed  in  a  line  from  historian 
Thomas  Carlyle:  "In  the  long  run.  every 
government  is  the  exact  symbol  of  ite 
people,  with  their  wisdom  and  their  unwis- 
dom." 

In  other  words,  what  makes  bureaucracies 
bureaucratic  is  not  them,  but  us. 

"The  civil  service  is  not  some  foreign 
power,"  Don  Goldman,  a  careerist  at  Interi- 
or, wrote  in  this  newspaper  some  years  ago. 
"Nor  is  it  an  invading  army.  It  is  doing,  in 
the  best  way  it  can,  the  jobs  assigned  to  it. 
We  make  mistakes,  like  most  people,  and  we 
have  louts  and  lazies  among  us.  But  we 
think  it's  nonsense  for  those  who  are  giving 
the  orders— the  voters.  Congress,  the  presi- 
dent—to ridicule  us  for  foUowing  them."* 


DR.  GEORGE  B.  FIELD  AWARD- 
ED SMITHSONIAN  HENRY 
MEDAL 

HON.  DONFUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  address  the 
House  with  respect  to  the  award  of 
the  Henry  Medal  by  the  Smithsonian 
to  Prof.  George  Field  of  the  Harvard/ 
Smithsonian  Center  for  Astrophysics. 

The  medal  is  named  for  Joseph 
Henry,  a  famous  19th  century  Ameri- 
can physicist  and  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian.  An  international 
unit  of  inductance,  the  Henry,  is 
named  in  honor  of  his  contributions  to 
science 

George  Field  has  carried  on  this 
great  tradition,  helping  to  maintain 
the  world-leading  role  of  the  United 
States  which  has  its  roots  in  the  early 
work  of  men  like  Joseph  Henry. 

The  medal  was  awarded  by  Smithso- 
nian Secretary  S.  Dillon  Ripley  who 
read  the  following  citation: 

With  deep  appreciation  to  the  founder  of 
the  Center  for  Astrophysics,  whose  broad 
vision  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics  has 
guided  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory and  the  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory for  a  decade,  creating  the  intellectual 
and  cooperative  climate  for  a  surge  of  astro- 
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nomical  advances,  the  Board  of  Regente 
takes  great  pleasure  in  awarding  to  George 
B.  Field  the  Henry  Medal. 

As  Secretary  Ripley  Indicated.  Pro- 
fessor Field  was  the  founding  director 
of  the  Center  for  Astrophysics  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  came  to  Massachusetts  in 
1973  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  where  he  was  chairman  of 
the  astronomy  department.  Dr.  field 
has  stepped  down  from  the  director- 
ship of  the  Center  for  Astrophysics  to 
return  to  full-time  teaching  and  re- 
search on  the  dynamics  of  interstellar 
matter  and  cosmology.  Ctirrently  he  is 
on  sabbatical  at  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  Princeton. 

He  had  a  principal  role  in  building 
and  flying  the  "Einstein  Observatory," 
formally  the  High  Energy  Astronomi- 
cal Observatory  II.  a  satellite  which 
made  major  innovative  contributions 
to  the  field  of  high  energy  astronomy. 
I  want  to  mention  another  very  im- 
portant contribution   that  Dr.   Field 
made  to  astronomy  and  also  the  Con- 
gress. Here  I  am  referring  to  the  As- 
tronomy Survey  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional  Academy    of   Sciences,    which 
imder   his   leadership   justly   became 
known  as  the  Field  Committee.  Why  is 
the  work  of  this  committee  important 
to  us?  Because  they  set  priorities  for 
astronomy  in  their  report  "Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics  for  the  1980s  "  The 
Congress  of  course  wants  the  Nation 
to  have  strong  science  programs,  but 
this   often   involves  decisions  on  re- 
source allocation  which  are  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  make.  Dr.  Field  helped 
by  guiding  the  Siurey  Committee  to  a 
consensus      on      which      astronomy 
projects  should  be  supported  in  the 
next  decade.  I  know  that  Dr.  Field 
would  have  perferred  to  put  all  his  ef- 
forts into  his  research,  but  he  accept- 
ed   the    chairmanship,    spent    many 
hours  on  it.  and  produced  a  very  valu- 
able report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  United 
States  can  be  justly  proud  of  George 
Field,  and  I  commend  the  Smithsonian 
for  recognizing  his  accomplishments.* 


THE  FAIR  LAB  PAYMENTS  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OFORKOOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  31.  1983 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bUl  that  will  save 
money  and  improve  the  health  care 
delivery  system  by  prohibiting  dis- 
criminatory billing  practices  by  medi- 
cal laboratories  that  participate  in 
medicare. 

My  bill,  the  Fair  Lab  Payments  Act, 
would  treat  doctors,  medicare  and 
medicare  beiSef iciaries  equally. 
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And  in  so 
care  and  its 
1984  alone. 

This  may 
true,  but  it'a 

Under  my 


doing,  it  would  save  medi- 
t>enef iciaries  $50  million  in 


all  sound  too  good  to  be 
not. 

bill,  independent  labs  for 
the  first  tii^ie  would  have  to  develop 
one  uniforrii  fee  schedule  for  direct 
billing  to  dictors,  medicaid,  medicare 
and  medical  e  beneficiaries. 

For  the  fi  rst  time,  independent  labs 
would  be  a  )le  to  send  out  only  one 
billing  notic  >  instead  of  two. 

And  for  t  le  first  time,  independent 
labs  would  >e  treated  like  other  insti- 
tutional pr»viders  such  as  hospitals, 
skilled  nuising  homes,  and  home 
health  agencies,  and  would  have  to 
accept  assifnment — the  total  amount 
of  money  tlie  Government  has  agreed 
to  pay  for  h  b  tests. 

Under  current  law.  many  of  the 
3.400  indep<  ndent  labs  which  perform 
low-cost  laq  tests  have  two  fee  sched- 
ules. 

One  low-<|ost  fee  schedule  for  doc- 
tors and  me  iicaid. 

A  second  high-cost  fee  schedule  for 
medicare  ar  d  its  beneficiaries. 

The  avenge  difference  in  cost  is 
$2.75  per  tei  t.  When  you  multiply  that 
by  the  18  n  illion  laboratory  tests  per- 
formed eac:  i  year,  you  end  up  with  a 
devastating  financial  impact  on  the 
system  and  ts  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Spealier.  I  am  not  the  first 
person  to  rotice  the  inequities  in  the 
current  system.  The  Oversight  Sub- 
committee of  the  Eiiergy  and  Com- 
merce Comnnittee  conducted  hearings 
on  this  issu  ;  last  year.  And  the  Inspec- 
tor Genera  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ommended some  time  ago  that  these 
discriminatory  billing  practices  be  pro- 
hibited. 


The  only 
done  soonei 
hard,  cold 
knew  had 


Now  we 
to  my  officje 
counting 
adviser 
savings   to 
would  be 
year    1984 
expert 
expect  to 
during  that 
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reason  something  was  not 
is  because  no  one  had  the 

facts  to  support  what  we 
be  done. 


lave 


those  facts.  In  a  letter 

last  week,  a  General  Ac- 

OjFfice  health  care  financing 

stiqulated  that  the  estimated 

medicare   under   my   bill 

to  $30  million  in  fiscal 

alone.    In    addition,    this 

beneficiaries     could 

realize  a  $35  million  savings 

period. 


ns 


stilted. 


Other  he^th  care  financing  experts 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  think  these 
savings  esti  [nates  are  low. 

Mr.  Spea  ler,  I  believe  the  Pair  Lab 
Payments  Act  is  a  bargain  we  cannot 
afford  to  I  ass  up.  By  ending  the  dis- 
criminatioi  in  direct  billing  between 
doctors.  m<  dicaid.  medicare,  and  bene 
ficiaries,  tlie  Pair  Lab  Payments  Act 
will  restort  fairness  to  the  medicare 
system.  It  will  also  save  money  at  a 
time  whe^  savings  are  desperately 
needed. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Pair  Lab  Payments  Act. 

H.R. 1106 

A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  tiUe  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment for  laboratory  services  under  the 
medicare  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  oj 
Representatives  oJ  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Fair  Lab  Payments 
Act. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  1833  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "negotiated  rate"  in 
subsection  (aXlXD)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "established  payment  rate". 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  for  low-cost  diagnostic 
tests  the  amount  of  payment  for  which  Is 
determined  under  subsection  (h)"  In  subsec- 
tion (bHl)  after  "1861(s)(10)".  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(hXl)  With  respect  to  low-cost  diagnostic 
tests  performed  in  a  laboratory  for  which 
payment  is  made  under  this  part  to  the  lab- 
oratory, the  Secretary  shall  establish  pay- 
ment rates  on  a  statewide  or  areawlde  basis 
which  shall  be  considered  the  full  charge 
for  such  tests  under  this  part.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  such  payment  rates  for 
a  test  in  a  maimer— 

"(A)  that  assures  that  the  payment 
amount  will  not  exceed  either  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  for  the  test  in 
the  absence  of  this  subsection  or  the 
amount  the  laboratory  commonly  charges 
physicians  for  the  test,  and 

"(B)  that  takes  into  consideration  (i)  the 
payment  amounts  determined  with  respect 
to  the  test  under  paragraphs  (2)(B)  and  (3) 
of  section  1842(h)  and  (ii)  the  amounts  es- 
Ublished.  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX.  for  the  payment  for  the 
test. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'low-cost  diagnostic  test'  means  a  diag- 
nostic test  the  payment  amount  for  which 
(under  this  subsection)  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  $15  or  less.". 

(b)(1)  Section  1861(s)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(s))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma, 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (12),  (13), 
and  (14),  as  paragraphs  (13).  (14),  and  (15), 
respectively,  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  has  an  agreement  In  effect  with  the 
Secretary  by  which  the  laboratory  agrees  to 
accept  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1833(h)  as  full  payment  for  diagnostic 
tests  to  which  that  section  applies  and  to 
accept  an  assignment  described  in  section 
1842(b)(3)(BXii)  with  respect  to  payment 
for  all  such  services  furnished  by  the  labora- 
tory to  individuals  enrolled  under  this  part, 
and". 

(2)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(11)  and  (12)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(11)  and  (13)". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  diagnostic  tests  furnished  on 
or  after  October  1, 1983.* 
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REPEAL  OP  THE  JONES  ACT 
THIRD  PROVISO  WILL  PRO- 
TECT U.S.  JOBS  AND  INVEST- 
MENT 


January  31,  1983 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
nf  THS  HOUSE  or  REPRSSEIfTATIVXS 

Monday,  January  31. 1983 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  measure 
that  will  remove  an  anomaly  from  our 
Nation's  maritime  laws.  My  legislation 
will  repeal  the  so-called  third  proviso 
of  the  Jones  Act,  which  threatens  to 
divert  domestic  waterbome  commerce 
from  I*uget  Sound  to  Canadian  ports, 
jeopardizing  several  hundred  million 
dollars  of  capital  investment  and  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Jones  Act  was  adopted  in  1920 
to  promote  the  development  of  domes- 
tic maritime  transportation.  The  third 
proviso  was  enacted  as  an  exception— 
primarily  to  permit  continued  rail  and 
ferry  service  from  the  Midwest  to  New 
England.  Now,  however,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  third  proviso  will  be 
use  to  cripple  domestic  waterbome 
trade  between  Washington  State  and 
Alaska. 

The  historical  record  is  clear.  The 
third  proviso  was  never  intended  to 
permit  Canadian  rail  or  waterway  con- 
trol over  trade  between  the  continen- 
tal United  States  and  Alaska.  Since  it 
no  longer  serves  its  original  purpose— 
and  since  it  threatens  vital  domestic 
commerce— the  third  proviso  must  be 
repealed. 

I  know  some  will  suggest  that  addi- 
tional transportation  service  to  Alaska 
might  promote  competition  and 
reduce  rates.  I  can  say  with  consider- 
able certainty  that  this  would  not  be 
the  case.  Instead.  Canadian  rates 
would  be  set  only  low  enough  to  drive 
U.S.  ships  from  the  Alaskan  trade. 
The  savings  would  not  be  passed  on. 
And  once  U.S.  ships  departed  the 
trade,  rates  would  be  free  to  skyrocket. 
In  the  process,  U.S.  investment,  em- 
ployment, and  income  would  be  under- 
mined. 

I  am  pleased  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  this  important 
measure:  Representative  Young  of 
Alaska  and  Representatives  Swift, 
Pritchard,  Lowry.  of  Washington, 
Dicks,  and  Chandler.  This  broad,  bi- 
partisian  support  indicates  a  consensus 
favoring  prompt  action  on  the  bill. 

H.R.  1076 
A  bill  to  strengthen  the  domestic  water 
bome  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   StaUs   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920 
(46  n.S.C.  883).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Provided  further.  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  merchandise  transported  be- 
tween points  within  the  continental  United 


States,  including  Alaska,  over  through 
routes  heretofore  and  hereafter  recognized 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  which  routes  rate  Uriffs  have  been  or 
shall  hereafter  be  filed  with  said  Commis- 
sion when  such  routes  are  in  part  over  Ca- 
nadian rail  lines  and  their  own  or  other  con- 
necting water  facilities:".* 


THE  PUBLIC  PRINTER 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
William  J.  Boarman,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Typographical  Union  No. 
101,  sent  me  an  article  on  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  GPO,  published  in  the 
New  Republic.  This  article  takes  a 
look  at  the  recent  squabbles  between 
Danford  Sawyer,  the  Public  Printer, 
and  the  imions.  and  between  Mr. 
Sawyer  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.  I  share  this  article  with  my 
colleagues  here. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  employees  of  GPO,  who  print  this 
Record,  do  a  fantastic  job.  The  work 
they  produce  under  the  most  difficult 
of  time  constraints  is  first  rate.  I  ap- 
plaud their  continual  efforts  in  im- 
proving their  product,  whether  it  be 
printing  a  pamphlet  on  cooking  with- 
out salt  or  the  President's  budget. 
The  Public  Printer  Goes  Private— Rebel 
Without  A  Case 
(By  Dorothy  Wickenden) 
Unlike  most  of  Washington's  vast,  color- 
less federal  agencies,  where  thousands  of 
civil  servants  can  toil  for  months  with  noth- 
ing tangible  to  show  for  their  efforts,  the 
122-year-old    Government    Printing    Office 
produces  concrete,  measurable  goods— thou- 
sands of  them,  every  day  of  the  year.  In 
1981  the  G.P.O.  which  prints,  binds,  and  dis- 
tributes publications  for  the  three  branches 
of  the  government,  ran  off  its  presses  close 
to  104  million  pounds  of  paper.  It  printed 
six    million    copies    of    the    Congressional 
Record,  15.7  million  copies  of  the  Federal 
Register,  813,000  House  and  Senate  calen- 
dars, and  14.7  million  copies  of  bills,  resolu- 
tions,   and   amendments,    not   to   mention 
thousands  of  executive  agency  books,  pam- 
phleU.  and  flyers.  The  G.P.O.  U  one  of  the 
largest  job  printing  outfiU  in  the  world, 
and.  with  6,000  workers,  it  is  the  largest  In- 
dustrial employer  in  Washington.  So  it  was 
a  natural  candidate  for  a  good  strong  dose 
of   the   Reagan   Administration's  spirit  of 
free  enterprise. 

When  the  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States  retired  In  1980,  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed 42-year-old  Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr., 
a  Republican  activist  who  had  served  on 
Florida's  Reagan  for  President  Committee, 
to  replace  him.  Sawyer  left  his  comfortable 
retirement  In  Sarasota,  where  he  had  made 
a  fortune  in  advertising  and  publishing,  and 
came  north  to  become  one  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's fiercest  proponents  of  private- 
sector  orthodoxy.  Like  so  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's appointments.  Sawyer  came  Into  the 
office  with  a  professed  disdain  for  the  "fed- 
eral bureaucracy"  and  a  determination  to 
reform  the  system.  It  would  be  hard  to 
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Imagine  a  starker  contrast  than  between 
Sawyer  and  John  Boyle,  his  stolid,  apolitical 
predecessor  who  worked  his  way  up  from 
proofreader  to  Pubhc  Printer  over  thirty 
years,  avoiding  Innovation  but  fulfilling  the 
G.P.O. 's  time-honored  role  as  a  dependable 
arm  of  Congress. 

Old  and  set  in  its  ways,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  probably  could  have  benefit- 
ed from  energetic  new  mxmagement.  But 
Sawyer's  revolution  has  been  less  than  a 
smashing  success.  His  schemes  to  cut  costs 
and  increase  sales  have  been  ill-conceived 
and  clumsily  implemented.  He  has  found 
that  his  dignified  title  Is  misleading:  his 
duties  as  Public  Printer  are  extensive,  but 
his  power  is  maddeningly  clrctunscribed. 
The  G.P.O.  is  required  by  law  to  print  what- 
ever Congress,  the  agencies,  and  the  Presi- 
dent demand— critical  legislative  documents 
such  as  the  Congressional  Record,  historical 
source  material  such  as  the  public  papers  of 
the  Presidents,  and  an  eclectic  assortment 
of  agency  publications,  ranging  from  the 
homespun  (Apples  In  Appealing  Ways)  to 
the  historically  weighty  (The  'Magic  "  Back- 
ground of  Pearl  Harbor,  an  eight-volume 
study  of  cryptoanalysis  during  World  War 
II).  Furthermore,  it  is  the  G.P.O. 's  oversight 
committee,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, not  the  Public  Printer,  which  is  the 
final  arbiter  on  personnel  and  budget  mat- 
ters. Even  the  "commercial"  side  of  the 
G.P.O.,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
division— which  distributes  government  pub- 
lications through  twenty-seven  regional 
bookstores,  1,350  depository  libraries,  and  a 
sales  program— must  answer  to  the  commit- 
tee on  major  policy  decisions. 

Sawyer,  however,  did  not  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  a  caretaker.  His  first  bold  move 
was  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  take  matters  into  his  own  hands. 
Last  March,  announcing  that  the  G.P.O. 
was  "hemorrhaging"  because  of  exorbitant 
labor  costs  and  a  decline  in  printing  re- 
quests from  the  agencies  and  Congress,  he 
abruptly  demanded  that  all  personnel  take 
six-day  furloughs  over  the  next  several 
months.  The  unions  sought  a  federal  court 
injunction  to  prevent  the  furloughs,  and  or- 
ganized a  march  on  the  Capitol,  led  by 
Mayor  Marion  Barry.  Sawyer  was  furious. 
He  told  a  Washington  Post  reporter,  "The 
economic  impact  of  this  Is  that  they're  not 
going  to  be  able  to  go  to  Pizza  Hut  on 
Friday  night.  They're  aU  screaming  like 
pigs.  It's  absurd."  But  the  real  act  of  Insub- 
ordination was  Sawyer's.  The  court  ruled  In 
favor  of  the  unions:  Sawyer  has  appealed 
the  case.  Many  of  his  employees  now  go  to 
work  wealing  the  button  pictured  on  this 
page. 

At  the  same  time  that  Sawyer  was  making 
rude  remarks  about  his  union  employees,  he 
was  caustlng  aspersions  on  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing.  Accusing  Mathias  and 
other  committee  members  of  a  pro-labor 
bias,  and  complaining  that  legislators 
shouldn't  be  involved  In  the  management  of 
a  large  Industrial  organization  like  the 
G.P.O.,  he  proposed  that  the  committee  be 
abolished  and  replaced  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors. (Unchastened  after  the  decision  on  the 
furloughs.  Sawyer  had  demanded  that  the 
unions  accept  a  22  percent  pay  cut;  he  even- 
tually settled  on  a  5  percent  cost  of  living 
raise.)  If  he  were  given  free  reign,  Sawyer 
said,  he'd  shut  down  most  of  the  three  hun- 
dred branch  federal  printing  plants  across 
the  country  (which  do  the  agencies'  "quick 
and  dirty"  Internal  work),  and  contract  out 
the  printing  to  private  companies.  In  fact. 
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the  committee  is  phasing  out  the  plants 
that  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  al- 
though less  precipitously  than  Sawyer 
would.  And  because  the  G.P.O. 's  presses  are 
limited  to  one-  and  two-color  printing.  73 
percent  of  its  printing  .  including  the  major- 
ity of  agency  work,  is  already  being  done  by 
the  private  sector.  Sawyer,  however,  would 
contract  out  all  Congressional  printing  as 
well,  purportedly  saving  the  public  millions 
by  allowing  the  system  of  free  enterprise  to 
take  over.  "I  don't  want  to  sound  like  a  revo- 
lutionary," Sawyer  told  one  columnist,  "but 
if  the  American  taxpayers  knew  the  kind  of 
screwing  they  were  getting  In  this  oper- 
ation, they'd  all  pick  up  a  rifle  and  march 
on  this  place." 

Before  Sawyer  was  through,  the  GJ>.0. 
was  Indeed  In  trouble.  He  had  antagonized 
both  his  subordinates  In  the  agency  (who 
circulate  a  weekly  comic  strip  that  pokes 
fun  at  his  Intemperate  plots)  and  his  super- 
visors on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
(who  skeptically  scrutinize  every  action  he 
takes)— all  of  which  has  helped  to  confirm 
his  darkest  suspicions  about  the  dangers  of 
strong  unions  and  the  Intransigent  federal 
bureaucracy.  Before  he  started,  however, 
the  G.P.O.  had  been  doing  fine.  Contrary  to 
his  alarming  statements  about  the  CP.O.'s 
""bleeding  all  over  the  place,"  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  say  the  G.P.O.'s  finances 
have  been  sound  for  at  least  the  last  ten 
years,  and,  according  to  John  Boyle,  the 
agency  has  operated  In  the  black  for  every 
year  since  Its  founding  except  one.  A  staff 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  says  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  preliminary 
report  on  the  agency's  financial  statements 
for  last  April,  May,  and  June  cited  "major 
accounting  errors  and  miscalculations,  with 
costs  overstated,  revenues  not  properly  rec- 
ognized, and  building  renovations  not  prop- 
erly capitalized."  John  Boyle  says  simply, 
"Dan  Sawyer  uses  an  accounting  method  I 
wouldn't  use  In  a  poker  game." 

What  is  the  bottom  line  at  the  G.P.O.? 
The  flurry  of  charges  and  countercharges 
makes  It  hard  to  know.  But  one  thing  seems 
clear.  The  agency's  thousands  of  entrenched 
clvU  servants  have  done  an  extraordinarily 
efficient  job  over  the  years,  achieving 
economies  of  scale  in  its  Congressional 
printing  that  private  printers  couldn't  hope 
to  match.  During  his  confirmation  hearings, 
following  a  ninety-day  stint  as  a  consultant 
to  the  G.P.O.,  Sawyer  himself  grudgingly 
admitted,  "I  have  been  much  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Government  Printing  Office 
has  been  able  to  attract  and  to  reUin  some 
very  high-quality  people;  and  the  end  result 
is  some  very  high-quality  work.  The  work 
produced  Is  on  a  time  schedule  that  is 
almost  miraculous." 

Clearly  Sawyer's  revamping  of  the  G.P.O. 
has  been  inspired  more  by  ideological  fervor 
than  by  financial  necessity.  And  for  all  his 
fury  about  the  squandering  of  scarce  funds 
on  union  salaries.  Sawyer  had  hardly  been  a 
model  of  frugality  in  his  own  management 
policies.  In  April,  a  month  after  the  fur- 
lough fuss,  he  was  embarrassed  when  a  Jack 
Anderson  column  disclosed  that  during  his 
hiring  freeze  he  had  launched  his  highly 
touted  new  marketing  division  with  ten  po- 
litical appointmente  (at  a  combined  salary 
of  $300,000),  doubled  the  number  of  top- 
level  civil  service  positions  (each  of  which 
pays  over  $50,000),  added  a  fourth  assistant 
public  printer,  and  created  two  new  deputy 
assistant  public  printers.  To  date.  Sawyer 
has  spent  close  to  $1  million  on  new  execu- 
tive salaries. 
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Some  of  t  lese  executives,  liberally  inter- 
preting Sa«  yer's  directive  that  office  re- 
modeling "b !  absolutely  warranted  by  need 
and  need  a]  one."  proceeded  to  spend,  ac- 
cording to  inderson.  over  $234,000  to  ren- 
ovate their  (  f fices  when  Sawyer  was  on  va- 
cation in  Flo  rida.  The  newly  designed  suites, 
in  startling  ( ontrast  to  the  shabby  industri- 
al plant  detor  of  the  rest  of  the  G.P.O.'s 
headquatrten.  include  walnut  paneling  and 
trim,  new  de  (Its.  chairs,  and  carpeting,  and  a 
different  col  or  scheme  for  each.  Sawyer  at- 
tempted to  <  xonerate  himself  from  some  of 
the  •unwho  esome  things"  implied  in  the 
Anderson  co  umn  by  printing  (at  taxpayers' 
expense)  9.0  K)  copies  of  an  "Open  Letter  to 
Jack  Andenon."  in  which  he  correctly,  if 
disingenuou!  ly.  pointed  out  that  much  of 
the  building  is  in  a  state  of  dangerous  disre- 
pair. Repr«  sentative  Joseph  Gaydos.  a 
member  of  t  le  Joint  Committee,  revealed  in 
September  that  the  executive  office  refur- 
bishing and  related  expenses  exceeded  $1 
million. 

Given  the  extravagant  expense  generated 
by  Sawyer's  marlieting  ventures,  one  can 
only  hope  tjiey  fsu-e  better  than  his  labor 
policies.  But  despite  his  impressive  past 
record  in  pri  imotion  and  sales,  the  prospects 
look  dim.  He  re  too  he  let  zeal  overtake  sober 
judgment.  : -ast  October,  in  a  departure 
from  the  ui  imaginative  distribution  meth- 
ods of  past  Public  Printers,  Sawyer  and  his 
new  market  ng  staff  launched  a  $2-  to  $3- 
million  "mu  timedia  blitz,"  featuring  public 
service  anno  incements  on  TV  (in  which  Ben 
Franklin  co  if  ides  that  G.P.O.  books  help 
him  keep  aareast  of  the  changing  times) 
and  a  handi  ome  fall  books  catalog  display- 
ing the  G.l'.0.'s  best  sellers.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  O.P.O.  shouldn't  package  its 
publications  more  attractively,  and  if  Harle- 
quin Romar  ces  can  sell  books  on  TV,  theo- 
retically thi  G.P.O.  can  do  the  same.  But 
unfortunately,  no  matter  how  sophisticated 
the  media  blitz,  the  audience  for  most 
G.P.O.  bools,  which  tend  to  cover  dreary 
subjects  liki  foot  rot  in  sheep  and  federal 
aviation  retulations,  will  be  limited.  John 
Boyle  says  vearily.  "It's  been  tried  before. 
He'll  be  lu(  ky  if  he  recovers  any  money. 
The  govern  nent  publishes  a  peculiar  type 
of  documen;.  which  Is  already  getting  into 
the  hands  c  f  most  people  who  need  it.  He's 
not  selling  lest  sellers  by  Teddy  White  or 
James  Mich  >ner." 

Public  Pri  nters  of  the  past,  much  like  the 
reputable  old  publishing  houses,  operated 
on  the  prin(  iple  that  the  big-selling  publica- 
tions would  help  subsidize  those  that  lost 
money  bu;  were  deemed  intrinsically 
worthy.  Sai  ryer.  who  sees  himself  as  a  dis- 
tributor who  must  answer  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  has  snuffed  that  senti- 
ment. He's  cleared  out  the  warehouse  In 
Laurel,  Maryland,  of  a  backlist  of  seven 
thousand  "Worthless"  titles,  selling  off  as 
waste  papei-  documents  valued  at  $11  mil- 
lion. He's  St  Dpped  carrying  publications  that 
the  market  ng  director  believes  won't  turn  a 
profit  with:  n  eighteen  months,  saying  they 
can  be  foui  id  in  the  depository  libraries  or 
ordered  d  rectly  from  the  publishing 
agency.  An  I  last  year  he  attempted,  unsuc- 
cessfully, t »  eliminate  twenty-three  of  the 
O.P.O.'s  U  enty-seven  bookstores  because, 
he  told  me  they  weren't  maldng  consistent 
profits  (a  81  atement  that  is  being  challenged 
by  the  Join  i  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
General  Ai  counting  Office).  "Cut  out  the 
losers  and  iccentuate  the  winners,"  Sawyer 
says  briskl: '.  That's  what  everybody  does. 
If  a  grocer  sees  that  his  dates  aren't  selling. 
what  does  1  le  do?  He  gets  rid  of  them." 
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Of  course,  Sawyer  isn't  in  business  to 
peddle  fruit  and  vegetables.  His  job  Is  to  dis- 
seminate information  to  Congress  and  the 
public  as  cheaply  and  as  widely  as  possible. 
Until  Sawyer's  tenure,  the  G.P.O.  had 
served  a  nonpartisan  archival  function- 
rather  like  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  is 
no  question  that  Sawyer  is  a  good  ad  man 
(the  catalog  of  best  sellers  makes  even  the 
"Venomous  Arthropod  Handbook"  look  en- 
ticing), and  that  the  media  campaign  will 
make  the  general  public  more  aware  of 
what  pubUcations  the  G.P.O.  has  to  offer. 
Whether  or  not  people  will  be  able  to  afford 
them  is  another  matter:  Sawyer  has  raised 
the  prices  of  agency  publications  between  10 
and  50  percent  over  the  past  year.  He  says, 
with  some  justification,  that  the  prices  of 
the  G.P.O.'s  books  hadn't  kept  pace  with 
rising  printing,  postage,  and  paper  costs. 
But  the  G.P.O.  can  afford  to  sell  the  publi- 
cations at  bargain  rates,  since  the  agencies 
bear  virtually  all  of  the  printing  and  editori- 
al costs.  New  mothers  are  now  being  asked 
to  pay  M.7S  for  the  67-page  pamphlet, 
•'Infant  Care."  If  the  Superintendent  of 
E>ocuments  division  did  Indeed  make  a  $4.5 
million  profit  in  fiscal  year  1982,  as  it 
claims,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  overcharg- 
ing Its  customers.  Disgruntled  librarians, 
public  interest  groups,  and  consumers 
charge  that  the  effect  of  the  GJ».0.'s  new 
sales  strategies,  like  that  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  elimination  of 
2.000  agency  publications,  has  been  to  re- 
strict the  public's  access  to  government  in- 
formation. 

Danford  Sawyer's  entrepreneurial  over- 
haul has  succeeded  In  at  least  one  respect: 
the  Government  Printing  Office  is  no 
longer  the  staid,  uneventful  place  it  once 
was,  even  if  things  haven't  turned  out  quite 
the  way  he'd  foreseen.  But  if  Sawyer's  crit- 
ics resent  the  havoc  he's  wreaked  through 
his  fanatic  fiddling.  Sawyer  is  equally  an- 
noyed about  the  ingratitude  of  those  for 
whom  he  has  sacrificed  so  much  to  be  a 
public  servant.  "I've  got  a  Jaguar,  an  MG. 
two  station  wagons,  a  thoroughbred,  and 
two  quarter  horses  out  there,"  he  said  in 
the  July  Issue  of  Washlngtonlan.  "I  retired 
before  I  came  up  here.  I  need  this  garbage 
like  a  hole  in  the  head."* 


TIME  FOR  RATIFICATION  OP 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  HEW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1933,  at  an  International  Conference 
on  the  Unification  of  Criminal  Law, 
the  idea  was  put  forth  that  genocide 
should  be  made  an  international 
crime.  The  conference,  an  arm  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  did  not  act  on  the 
idea,  as  it  was  generaUy  regarded  to  be 
too  remote  a  matter. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 
as  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
were  fully  revealed,  the  proposal  to 
make  genocide  an  international  crime 
gathered  new  urgency.  The  newly 
formed  United  Nations,  responding  to 
the  outrage  of  its  member  nations,  es- 
tablished a  seven-nation  ad  hoc  com- 
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mlttee  to  draft  an  international  con- 
vention making  genocide  a  crime. 

The  ad  hoc  committee,  which  was 
chaired  by  the  United  States,  pro- 
duced a  treaty  titled  "Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide."  In  the  35  years 
since  the  convention  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  United  Nations,  it  has 
been  ratified  by  88  nations.  Sadly,  de- 
spite the  leading  role  the  United 
States  played  in  drafting  the  treaty 
and  steering  it  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  remain  one  of  a  very  small 
group  of  nations  which  has  never  rati- 
fied. 

Through  the  years,  the  treaty  has 
had  strong  support  from  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations.  Past 
opposition  to  the  treaty  has  been 
based  on  legal  and  constitutional  con- 
cerns of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  ABA'S  house  of  delegates,  howev- 
er, reversed  its  position  in  1976  and 
voted  in  support  of  U.S.  ratification. 

The  20th  century  has  seen  repeated 
occurrences  of  genocide.  Putting  an 
end  to  genocide  requires  our  constant 
vigilance  and  our  constant  recollection 
or  the  horrors  of  the  past.  Begiiming 
with  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians, 
and  including  the  Holocaust  agtdnst 
the  Jews,  and  the  attempted  genocides 
in  Biafra  and  Cambodia,  this  century 
has  witnessed  imspeakable  crimes 
against  humanity  again  and  again. 

The  United  States  has  always  prided 
itself  on  its  role  as  a  leader  in  the 
struggle  to  end  human  rights  viola- 
tions. It  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  take 
our  rightful  place  in  the  commimity  of 
nations  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  United  States  should  ratify  the 
convention.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
achieve  that  result. 

We  must  insure  that  we  recall  the 
crimes  of  the  past,  so  that  we  can 
guard  against  the  crimes  of  the  future. 
Adolph  Hitler,  before  undertaking 
what  he  called  his  final  solution,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "Who  still  talks 
nowadays  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Armenians?"  Ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  the  best  way  for  us  to 
show  that  we  remember  and  that  we 
are  determined  to  prevent  future 
genocides.* 


PREVENTING  HUNGER  AT  HOME 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Joined  with  my  colleague  from 
California,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  some  90 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  intro- 
ducing House  Concurrent  Resolution 


40.   entitled   "Preventing   Hunger   at 
Home." 

It  is  with  conviction  and  some  sad- 
ness that  I  do  this.  Conviction  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  maintain 
its  efforts  to  fight  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
across  the  land;  sadness  that  these 
problems  remain  with  us  and  appear 
to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  Federal  Government  must  not 
reduce  its  efforts  or  its  expenditures 
to  combat  hunger  here  and  now.  None 
of  our  nutrition  programs  are  perfect, 
and  none  cannot  be  improved.  But  nei- 
ther can  they  be  diminished  until  our 
people  are  back  to  work  and  able  to 
afford  adequate  and  nutritious  meals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution  and  committing  ourselves  to 
meeting  the  most  basic  needs  of  our 
citizens. 

The  98th  Congress  has  few  priorities 
before  it  that  are  more  important 
than  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

Among  these  few  is  preventing 
hunger  at  home.  That  is  the  most 
simple  and  fundamental  reason  behind 
the  introduction  of  this  resolution 
tocUty* 

We  have  movmting  evidence  that 
many  Americans  are  not  getting 
enough  to  eat.  For  many  months  now, 
I  have  anxiously  watched  as  soup  lines 
have  grown  longer  and  food  baskets 
have  been  stretched  farther.  I  hoped 
that  individuals,  charities,  and  private 
organizations  would  be  able  to  cushion 
the  combined  impact  of  a  prolonged 
recession  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  scale  back  spending. 
But  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  up  to  the  task.  Food 
banks  in  my  home  State  of  Vermont 
report  a  doubling  of  demand  in  the 
past  year  and  reduced  fimding.  While 
they  used  to  be  busy  primarily  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  nowadays  they  are 
busy  throughout. 

From  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  re- 
ports are  the  same.  The  State  of 
Michigan  has  recorded  the  biggest 
single-year  jump  in  its  infant  mortali- 
ty rate  since  World  War  II.  reversing  a 
steadily  downward  trend  since  that 
time.  And  the  same  Is  true  in  half  a 
dozen  other  States  and  dozens  of  cities 
across  the  Nation. 

Fortunately,  the  same  is  not  true  of 
my  own  State.  Vermont  has  one  of  the 
lowest  infant  mortality  rates  in  the 
United  States,  about  8  per  thousand 
compared  to  Michigan's  13.2. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obviotisly 
complex.  Vermont  has  so  far  not  suf- 
fered nearly  so  much  from  the  unem- 
ployment that  has  plagued  the  North- 
east and  Midwest.  But  I  think  of  equal 
significance  is  the  contribution  of  Fed- 
eral nutrition  programs  in  the  Stote. 

Vermont  is  one  of  the  few  States 
that  has  a  statewide  delivery  system 
for  the  women,  infants,  and  children 
program,    commonly    referred    to    as 
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WIC.  According  to  1980  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures,  Vermont's  WIC 
program  met  the  needs  of  70  percent 
of  the  eligible  population.  This  com- 
pares to  an  average  of  about  20  per- 
cent in  most  States. 

I  know  of  no  study  proving  a  causal 
relationship  between  the  success  of 
Vermont's  WIC  program  and  its  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  infant  mortality,  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  country.  But 
WIC's  success,  and  its  cost  effective- 
ness, are  well  known.  I  strongly  believe 
the  relationship  is  more  than  coinci- 
dence. Vermont  is  not  a  wealthy  State. 
Medical  care  Is  not  as  abimdant  there 
as  it  is  in  many  places.  But  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  Vermonters  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  met  in  the  past. 
I  am  not  sure  this  is  true  any  longer. 
Hospitals  and  clinics  report  an  in- 
crease of  signs  of  cases  involving  mal- 
nutrition. In  ChUdren's  Hospital  in 
Boston,  in  Cook  County  Hospital  in 
Chicago,  and  around  the  Nation,  signs 
of  himger  are  reappearing. 

This  trend  Is  a  specially  painful  one. 
As  a  nation,  we  took  justifiable  pride 
in  the  fact  that  hunger  in  America 
had  largely  been  eliminated  during 
the  last  decade.  That  accomplishment 
stands  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
what  a  Government  can  do  for  the 
people  it  serves. 

But  our  pride  may  have  been  accom- 
panied by  complacency.  And  for  a 
moment,  we  may  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  hunger,  unlike  disease, 
cannot  be  eliminated,  never  to  return. 
For  perhaps  a  fifth  of  our  people,  it 
always  looms  just  a  few  dollars  away. 

Our  efforts  to  create  effective  and 
reasonable  responses  to  hunger  in 
America  must  continue.  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  efforts  in  the  past  have 
seemed  especially  vulnerable  to  legisla- 
tion by  anecdote.  Let  me  stress  that 
this  is  true  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
We  should  no  more  support  increased 
nutrition  funding  on  the  basis  of  a  sol- 
itary newspaper  account  than  we 
should  decreased  funding  based  on  a 
single  story  of  fraud. 

This  is  why  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Panetta,  for  his  com- 
mitment to  holding  field  hearings  on 
this  vital  issue.  We  desperately  need  to 
increase  our  understanding  of  the 
scope  and  depth  of  hunger  in  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  move 
beyond  anecdotal  evidence  and  build  a 
solid  body  of  irrefutable  fact.  It  is  a 
difficult  challenge,  but  I  know  of  few 
Members  of  Congress  better  equipped 
to  take  it  on  than  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Even  now,  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
walls— the  walls  of  the  soup  kitchens, 
the  shelters,  and  the  wards.  The  evi- 
dence, partial  and  preliminary,  is 
there  for  all  to  see.  And  seeing  it.  we 
simply  cannot  accept  further  cuts  in 
Federal  feeding  programs. 

This  is  not  a  position  I  take  lightly. 
In  my  opinion,  no  program  In  a  budget 
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$200  billion  In  the  red  Is  safe  from 
scrutiny.  But  these  nutrition  programs 
have  been  subject  to  scrutiny,  reform, 
and  reduction  over  the  past  few  years 
to  the  point  where  they  barely  fulfill 
their  purpose.  If  Indeed  they  still  do. 

Would  that  we  could  simply  strike  a 
line  Item  labeled  "Waste,  Fraud  and 
Abuse."  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  realis- 
tic to  believe  that  we  can  cut  every 
dollar  that  winds  up  in  the  wrong 
hands  without  also  cutting  dollars 
that  are  desperately  needed  by  the 
hungry  citizens  of  our  country.  Over 
the  past  many  years,  we  have  made 
honest  and  repeated  attempts  to 
reform  the  Federal  nutrition  programs 
so  that  benefits  are  properly  targeted 
and  waste  is  reduced. 

These  effort  will  and  should  contin- 
ue. We  cannot  countenance  the  cur- 
rent error  rates  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  have  attempted  to  correct 
them.  But  how  much  of  these  error 
rates  are  our  own  doing?  Last  year,  we 
legislated  reforms  In  the  program 
before  the  previous  year's  changes 
were  even  In  place.  We  made  changes 
before  we  knew  that  worked  and  what 
did  not. 

I  believed  the  administrators  of  this 
and  other  nutrition  programs  need  a 
respite  from  the  constant  stream  of 
changes  we  have  been  forcing  on 
them.  We  need  to  carefully  examine 
that  we  have  done,  how  it  is  working, 
and  how  it  might  be  done  better. 

And  finally,  we  must  avoid  at  all 
costs  making  this  Into  a  partisan  Issue, 
full  of  name  calling  and  finger  point- 
ing. That  might  serve  some  people's 
interests,  but  It  would  be  a  tragic  dis- 
service to  the  truly  needy  people  of 
this  country.  I  hope  that  we  can  act  in 
a  responsible,  bipartisan  fashion,  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  preventing 
hunger  at  home. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


HARRY  AND  DAVID  L.  HERMAN 
HONORED  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOmSIAllA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  31,  1983 
•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  Jan- 
uary 16  two  of  New  Orleans'  leading 
citizens,  David  and  Harry  Herman, 
were  honored  by  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Foundation  of  the  United  States  at  a 
dinner  in  New  Orleans.  These  two  re- 
markable brothers  have  given  selfless- 
ly  of  their  time  and  energy  to  our  com- 
munity. 

Both  have  enjoyed  oustanding  pro- 
fessional careers  In  the  law.  Harry,  a 
graduate  of  Loyola  University  and  the 
Tulane  School  of  Law,  has  been  in 
practice  since  1936.  He  Is  a  founding 
member  of  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association  and  is  an  arbitrator 
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for  the  An  lerican  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion. 

He  has  d  (voted  much  of  his  effort  to 
the  Jewish  community  and  service  or- 
ganization. He  is  a  past  president  of 
Communal  Hebrew  School  and  of 
Southern  *!  'oung  Judea  and  is  active  in 
B'nai  B'ritti.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
board  men  ber  of  Congregation  Anshe 
Sfttfd  and  Chevra  Thilim.  the  Jewish 
Federation  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  of  1  lev  Orleans  and  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America.  Harry  is 
married  16  Reba  Herman  and  they 
have  five  :hildren  and  six  grandchil- 
dren. 

David  E  erman  is  a  graduate  of 
Loyola  Ur  iversity  of  the  South  and 
the  LSU  Law  School.  He  is  a  founding 
member  ol  the  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tions of  Few  Orleans  and  Louisiana 
and  has  se  ved  as  judge  ad  hoc  for  the 
New  Orlea  is  Juvenile  Court. 

He  has  lerved  as  president  of  the 
New  Orleans  Zionist  District,  Congre- 
gation Ch<  vra  Thilim.  the  Communal 
Hebrew  Sc  tiool  and  the  Senior  Young 
Judeans,  I  he  B'nai  B'rith.  and  the 
Jewish  We  fare  Federation  of  New  Or- 
leans. E>av  d  and  his  wife.  Berth,  have 
four  childr  ;n  and  five  grandchildren. 

I  was  pl<  ased  to  have  had  the  opor- 
timity  to  oin  with  Harry  and  David 
Herman's  tamily,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors on  Jinuary  16  in  saluting  their 
service  an<  dedication  to  the  commu- 
nity. They jhave  set  a  fine  example  for 
all  of  us. 

Thank  y4u.« 
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ed  for  being  anti-Soviet  in  their  work. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  destroy 
the  cultural  identity  still  left  among 
Ukrainians. 

It  is  up  to  those  of  us.  as  Americans 
who  have  our  freedom  intact,  to  speak 
out  against  these  repressive  measures 
in  other  countries.  No  people  should 
have  their  cultural,  religious,  and  po- 
litical rights  denied  to  them.  As  the 
65th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence is  celebrated,  we  must  show 
tribute  and  respect  to  Ulcrainians  seek- 
ing the  right  to  be  allowed  their  own 
national  identity.* 


UKRAINI  ^  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 
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DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 


Idr.  Speaker.  January 
the  65th  anniversary 
pn^Iamation  of  the  Independ- 
ne.  Unfortuantely.  their 
independehce  was  short  lived.  By  1920. 
2  yeirs  after  the  proclamation, 
UkraiJiian  National  Republic  fell 
Commiinist  Russia.  Yet.  Ukrainian 
did  not  die;  although  the 
reflect  persecution,  in- 
effo^  to  Russianize  the  popula- 
mppression  of  the  freedom 
due  to  a  nation  with  such  a 
culti^ral  heritage  and  desire  to 
own  traditions, 
has  sought  to  destroy  the 
national  consciousness  that  still 
Ukrainians.    This    has 
through  outright  annihlla- 
execittions.  famines,  and  deporta- 
to  five  million  Ukrainians 
of  forced  collectivization 
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NA'nON'S  INFRASTRUCTURE  IN 
DIRE  NEED  OF  REPAIR 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PERHSTLVAMU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  major  problem  of  declin- 
ing public  works  Investments,  which 
has  touched  virtually  every  public 
vorks  activity.  Consider  these  exam- 
ples: In  Altoona,  Pa.,  a  school  bus 
pauses  on  the  threshold  of  Lilly 
Bridge  allowing  the  children  to  cross 
first  because  the  57-year-old  bridge 
cannot  withstand  the  weight  of  both 
the  bus  and  the  children:  basement 
flooding  is  a  frequent  fact  of  life  in 
Cleveland— sewage  backs  up  as  well  as 
rainwater:  and  in  Jersey  City.  N.J.,  last 
summer,  a  major  aqueduct  broke,  leav- 
ing 300,000  residents  without  drinking 
water  for  6  days. 

Are  these  examples  of  infrastructure 
failings  isolated  and  coincidental,  or 
do  they  reflect  a  major  national  prob- 
lem? I  suggest  the  latter:  our  entire  in- 
frastructure system  is  deteriorating  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Of  our  42.000  nation- 
al road  miles.  8,000  miles  need  radical 
reconstruction  and  roads  continue  to 
Join  the  "unemployed"  list  at  the  rate 
of  2.000  miles  per  year;  one-fifth  of 
the  Nation's  bridges  require  immediate 
attention  to  meet  safety  standards; 
one-half  of  all  water  systems  need 
repair,  and  one-half  of  Conrail's  tracks 
are  in  a  state  of  decay.  Our  damaged 
transit  system  has  cost  the  United 
States  billions  of  dollars  in  time.  gas. 
and  equipment  and.  most  lamentably, 
thousands  of  human  lives. 

I  believe  the  causes  for  such  condi- 
tions are  threefold.  Basically,  our  in- 
frastructure system  is  a  product  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century  and,  quite 
simply,  it  is  old.  The  average  life  ex- 
pectancy was  25  years.  Overuse  has 
also  accelerated  the  aging  process.  A 
Boston  highway  built  in  1959  for 
75,000  cars  daily  now  crowds  150,000 
cars  onto  its  cracked  lanes.  To  com- 
pound the  age  factor,  we  are  spending 
less  on  maintaining  the  functional  por- 
tion of  our  inf  rastucture  that  remains. 
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Federal  financing  of  public  works  is 
heavily  biased  toward  new  construc- 
tion, which  causes  existing  public 
works  facilities  to  decay.  The  third 
factor  in  the  deterioration  of  our  in- 
frastructure concerns  distribution. 
What  funds  we  do  have,  reduce 
though  they  are,  are  grossly  misappor- 
tioned.  What  is  needed  is  an  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  funds,  which 
gives  priority  to  the  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  re- 
pairs. 

The  problem  before  us  thus  con- 
cerns age,  declining  investment,  and 
unequal  distribution.  To  begin  to  cor- 
rect infrastructure  decay,  the  Federal 
Government  must  acluiowledge  its  fi- 
nancial responsibility.  Pat  Choate  and 
Susan  Walter,  in  their  1981  publica- 
tion for  the  Council  of  State  Planning 
Agencies.  "America  in  Ruins,"  esti- 
mate a  $3  trillion  Job.  Before,  however, 
we  call  upon  American  citizens  to 
invest  in  infrastructure  repair,  we 
must  assess  the  situation  and  deter- 
mine what  regions  are  in  most  need  of 
assistance.  Planning  commissions  have 
worked  in  the  Capital  District,  where 
in  1977,  funds  were  allocated  for  infra- 
structure reapirs.  After  a  mile-by-mile 
survey,  a  plan  was  developed  based  on 
need.  The  project  was  completed  and 
successful. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  I  am  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
commission  which  would  conduct  an 
inventory  of  the  entire  national  infra- 
structure system  and  assess  need  and 
cost  of  repair.  The  commission  would 
then  draft  a  12-year  investment  plan 
determining  how  and  where  to  spend 
the  Federal  moneys  already  available 
in  the  public  works  budget.  We  cannot 
effectively  rebuild  America  without  a 
plan,  and  unless  we  plan  now,  our 
entire  transportation  network  will  col- 
lapse.* 


S.  215 

HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jantuiry  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  achievements  of 
the  98th  Congress  must  be  the  protec- 
tion of  Americans  from  dangerous 
criminals  released  on  bail.  The  exist- 
ing bail  laws,  which  force  Federal 
Judges  to  release  dangerous  defend- 
ants back  into  our  communities,  have 
become  the  subject  of  increasing  criti- 
cism and  debate.  Last  year  President 
Reagan  and  Chief  Justice  Burger 
called  upon  Congress  for  a  reform  of 
our  bail  laws. 

Today  24  Members  are  joining  me  as 
sponsors  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1983,  the  companion  of  a  similar  bill. 
S.  215,  introduced  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond. These  proposals  are  designed  to 
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sharply  curtail  those  crimes  commit- 
ted by  persons  awaiting  trial,  sentenc- 
ing, or  appeal. 

A  tragic  event  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan  illustrates  the  danger  that 
our  constituents  face  without  this  leg- 
islation. On  November  29,  1982. 
George  Gibbs  was  charged  with  armed 
robbery  of  a  credit  union.  Despite  the 
dangerousness  of  the  offense  and  the 
fact  that  Gibbs  was  a  suspect  in  four 
other  robberies,  the  Judige  did  not 
have  the  legal  authority  to  consider 
the  defendant's  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity. As  a  result.  Gibbs  was  released 
after  posting  $2,500:  4  days  later. 
Gibbs  robbed  a  nearby  bank  and  shot 
a  local  police  officer. 

This  failure  in  our  judicial  system 
occurred  because  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966  requires  Federal  Judges  to  re- 
lease defendants  held  in  noncapital 
cases  under  the  minimum  conditions 
reasonably  required  to  assure  their  ap- 
pearance at  trial.  This  judicial  author- 
ity is  inadequate:  a  recent  study  found 
that  1  out  of  6  defendants  in  8  cities 
sampled  were  rearrested  during  the 
pretrial  period. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983  would 
prevent  defendants,  like  Gibbs.  from 
getting  an  extra  chance  to  commit 
dangerous  crimes.  Nearly  half  of  all 
Americans  are  afraid  to  walk  in  their 
own  communities  at  night,  and  1  in  6 
fear  for  their  safety  in  their  own 
homes.  Americans  today  view  violent 
crime  as  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  in  America.  We  have  a  duty  to 
see  that  once  dangerous  defendants 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  they 
are  not  freed  on  bail  to  terrorize  our 
communities. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Sam  Hall,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Oekas,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Prenzel.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  in  cosponsoring  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1983. 

For  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983,  see  Sena- 
tor Thurmond's  introductory  remarks 
submitted  on  January  27,  1983,  on 
page  S390  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983 
are  identical  in  all  respects  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  sections  de- 
scribed below: 

1.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3142  of  the 
House  bill  permits  the  judge  to  detain  a  de- 
fendant for  a  period  of  up  to  ten  working 
days  if  the  person  was  arrested  while  al- 
ready on  a  form  of  conditional  release,  such 
as  bail,  probation,  or  parole,  or  where  the 
defendant  is  "an  alien  whose  presence  In 
the  United  States  Is  not  under  color  of  law." 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  allow  the 
government  time  to  notify  the  original  re- 
leasing authorities  or  the  Immigration  and 
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Naturalization  Service  so  that  they  may 
take  whatever  action  may  be  appropriate  in 
light  of  the  defendant's  arrest. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  3142  of  the 
Senate  bill  includes  the  same  Intent  and  lan- 
guage except  the  language  Involving  aliens 
reads  "is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3142  of  the 
Senate  bill  places  the  burden  on  the  defend- 
ant temporarily  detained  under  this  section 
to  prove  that  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.  or  Is 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  3142  of  the 
House  bill  does  not  place  tills  burden  on  the 
defendant. 

3.  The  following  three  rebutUble  pre- 
sumptions created  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  version: 

(a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3142  of  the 
Senate  version  provides  that  in  a  case  In 
which  a  defendant  Is  charged  with  one  of 
the  serious  offenses  described  in  section 
3142(fKl)  (a  crime  of  violence,  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  death,  a  crime  for  which  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Controlled  Substances  Import 
and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951)  or  Sec.  1  of 
the  Act  of  Sept.  14,  1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a)).  a 
rebuttable  presumption  arises  that  no  con- 
dition or  combination  of  conditions  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  community,  if  the  Judicial 
officer  finds:  (1)  that  the  defendant  had 
been  convicted  of  another  offense  described 
In  subsection  (fKl)  (or  a  SUte  or  local  of- 
fense that  would  have  been  such  an  offense 
if  circimistances  giving  rise  to  federal  juris- 
diction had  existed);  (2)  that  this  offense 
was  committed  while  the  person  was  on  pre- 
trial release;  and  (3)  that  not  more  than  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  convic- 
tion, or  the  defendant's  release  from  impris- 
onment, for  the  offense,  whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3142  of  the 
Senate  version  provides  that  in  a  case  when 
the  defendant  is  charged  with  felonies  de- 
scribed in  21  UJS.C.  841,  952(a),  953(a).  955. 
959  which  cover  opiate  substances  and  ex- 
tends to  offenses  of  the  same  gravity  involv- 
ing non-opiate  controlled  substances,  a  re- 
buttable presimiption  arises  that  no  condi- 
tion or  combination  of  conditions  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  community. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3148  of  the 
Senate  version  provides  if  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  person  has  com- 
mitted a  federal,  state  or  local  felony  while 
on  release,  a  rebuttable  presumption  arises 
that  no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions will  assure  that  the  person  will  not 
pose  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  of  the  community.* 
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unteered  his  talents  to  the  city  of 
Youngstown  as  its  finance  director 
and  also  as  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Transit  Author- 
ity. In  addition  to  these  important  po- 
sitions, he  has  lent  his  services  to  nu- 
merous community  boards  such  as  the 
Youngstown  Area  Development  Corp.. 
The  Youngstown  Board  of  Education 
of  which  he  is  president,  and  the 
Youngstown  and  Ohio  Civil  Liberties 
Unions.  Also,  several  organizations 
within  the  Jewish  community  have 
benefited  from  the  generous  donation 
of  his  time  and  efforts. 

Mr.  Harshman's  contributions  to  so- 
ciety have  not  gone  unnoticed  on  the 
National  and  International  level.  He 
received  the  first  B'nai  B'rith  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  in  1960.  A  forest  has 
been  planted  in  his  honor  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Peace  Forest  in  Israel,  and  he 
has  also  received  the  Governor's 
Award  for  Community  Action. 

As  an  individual  of  unsurpassed  in- 
tegrity. Abe  Harshman  has  exempli- 
fied the  best  that  is  in  public  service. 
In  his  tireless  devotion  to  community, 
family,  and  synagogue,  he  has  en- 
riched not  only  the  lives  of  those  indi- 
viduals around  him.  but  also  every 
sector  of  the  Youngstown  community. 

On  Friday.  January  21.  1983.  this 
very  distinguished  resident  of  my  con- 
gressional district  is  being  honored  as 
the  recipient  of  the  coveted  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  Award  and  the  Kfar 
Silver  Scholarship  Plaque  in  tribute  to 
his  vast  achievements.  Mr.  Harshman 
will  be  honored  at  the  Rodef  Sholom 
Temple  by  the  Youngstown  District  of 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  ABE 
HARSHMAN 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  recognize  an  out- 
standing individual  of  my  congression- 
al district— Mr.  Abe  Harshman.  Bom 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Mr.  Harshman 
has  served  that  community  with  dis- 
tinction in  several  different  capacities. 
Trained  as  an  accountant,  he  has  vol- 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26, 1983 

m  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  occasion  of  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine  65  years  ago  offers  a  stark 
comparison  to  the  reality  of  the 
Ukraine  today. 

Subjugated  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Ukrainian  State  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  original  independent  republic 
that  achieved  its  independence  in  Jan- 
uary 1918.  Although  the  Soviets  may 
have  succeeded  in  dominating  the 
State,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
dominate  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The 
culture  and  traditions  of  the  people 
have  continued  through  the  decades 
preserved  and  lovingly  passed  on  with 
the  hope  that  some  day  they  will  once 
again  live  in  a  free  and  independent 
State. 

By  recognizing  that  spirit  and  salut- 
ing the  steadfast  determination  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  we  are  encouraging 
the  Ukrainians  and  all  captive  peoples 
that  we  in  the  United  States  share 
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North  Vietnamese  Juggernaut  and  the  Viet- 
nam War  would  be  lost. 

Memories  depict  terrified  refugees  in 
search  of  safe  passage  aboard  rescue  hell- 
copters,  the  cathartic  return  of  American 
prisonen  of  war  and  the  sadness  of  final 
surrender.  But  as  vivid  as  they  may  be,  such 
Images  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  For  a 
decade  now,  the  professional  Journals  of  the 
American  and  North  Vietnamese  armies 
have  analyzed  the  1973-75  "Third  Indo- 
china War."  and  they  reveal  an  efficient 
North  Vietnamese  leadenhlp  fully  prepared 
to  use  any  means  to  attain  dominion  over 
South  Vietnam. 

Whether  couched  in  commtmist  cant  or  in 
American  military  Jargon,  the  memoin  and 
studies  published  in  the  past  10  yean  depict 
a  North  Vietnamese  politburo  closely 
abreast  of  U.S.  political  affairs,  convinced 
that  South  Vietnamese  survival  hinged 
upon  UA  congressional  appropriations.  Pi- 
naUy,  they  describe  a  valiant  South  Viet- 
namese army  pressed  to  the  brealdng  point 
by  a  communist  force  in  many  ways  equiva- 
lent to  the  American  armies  in  Normandy  in 
1944.  In  short  they  tell  a  tale  that  is  consid- 
erably more  Interesting  and  complicated 
than  the  conventional  accounts  of  the  "fall" 
of  Vietnam. 

DISHOnORABLE  IHTEMTIOHS 

Pledging  that  "we  will  strictly  Implement 
the  Agreement."  Le  Due  Tho  knew  on  the 
date  of  Signature  that  there  were  some 
145.000  to  160,000  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA)  troops  In  the  South  in  13  combat  di- 
visions of  75  reglmente.  Indeed,  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  NVA 
forces  In  the  South  on  Jan.  24,  1973,  stating 
that  while  "nothing  in  the  Agreement  es- 
tablishes the  right  of  North  Vietnamese  to 
be  in  the  South,  .  .  .  [they]  should,  over  a 
period  of  time  be  subject  to  considerable  re- 
duction." And  Article  7  of  the  Agreement 
explicitly  froze  troop  levels,  prohibited  any 
net  increase  in  weaponry  and  provided  for 
an  International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision  (ICCS). 

The  North  Vietnamese  had  no  Intention 
of  honoring  these  terms. 

Convening  the  2lst  plenum  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party's  central  committee  in  October 
1973.  Hanoi  decided  that  the  North  must 
"maintain  a  course  of  strategic  offensive" 
and  launched  a  massive  refitting  program  to 
transform  its  army  into  four  mobile  corps 
with  a  strategic  reserve  of  six  divisions. 
MeanwhUe,  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  and 
other  new  avenues  of  approach  were  to  be 
paved  and  paralleled  by  a  fuel  pipeline. 
These  were  preparations  for  blitzkrieg,  not 
the  people's  war  of  popular  fancy.  There 
was  to  be  no  repetition  of  the  bloody  re- 
pulse of  1972  which  had  cost  the  North 
some  192,000  men. 

In  his  memoir  on  the  war's  final  stages, 
"Great  Spring  Victory,"  the  North's  field 
coRunander.  Gen.  Van  Tien  Dung,  admits 
that  it  was  decided  within  the  Central  Mili- 
tary Party  Committee  that  "the  Vietnamese 
revolution  .  .  .  can  only  achieve  success  by 
way  of  violence,"  and  that  1974  was  to  be  a 
year  of  preparation.  Moreover,  he  candidly 
acknowledged  that  American  congressional 
action  would  have  much  to  do  with  politbu- 
ro thinking. 

There  were  different  perepectives  In 
Saigon  and  Washington.  Notwithstanding 
the  South's  sizable  local  mllltla  the  South 
Vietnamese  general  staff  knew  that  the  re- 
spective ground  forces  were  roughly  equal 
in  1973,  with  the  Army  of  Vietnam  (or 
ARVN)  fielding  13  divisions  of  220,000  men. 
But  those  were  deceptive  numbers,  for  with- 
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out  a  5SO,000-man  American  field  army,  the 
ARVN  was  spread  thin.  Responsible  for  the 
protection  of  key  population  and  military 
centen  throughout  the  South,  the  ARVN 
could  not  retain  an  adequate  reserve  and 
was  on  limited  air  transport  for  strategic 
mobility.  There  was  no  margin  for  error. 

In  a  Washington  distracted  by  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  War,  weary  after  eight  yean  of 
Indochlneae  fighting  and  preoccupied  with 
Watergate,  Congress  Imposed  a  celling  on 
military  appropriations  for  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  in  fiscal  1974  ($1.13  bUllon),  and 
cut  appropriations  to  (700  million  In  fiscal 
1975.  thereby  curtailing  operations. 

In  direct  response  to  the  congressional 
cuts,  the  South  Vietnamese  general  staff 
imposed  strict  llmlU  on  ammunition  for 
each  soldier  and  weapon  In  early  1974. 
ARVN  ammunition  expenditures  declined 
below  prior  yean,  even  with  Intense  combat. 
Writing  for  the  U.S.  Army's  Center  for  Mili- 
tary History.  Col  William  E.  Le  Gro  docu- 
ment in  "Vietnam  Prom  Cease-Plre  to  Ca- 
pitulation" the  effect  of  this  decline  on 
local  units.  The  impact  at  the  foxhold  level 
was  Immediate.  South  Vietnamese  infantry- 
men who  normally  carried  six  hand  gre- 
nades were  reduced  to  two;  there  was  a  47 
percent  reduction  In  tactical  communication 
capability;  25  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  air 
force  was  grounded;  35  percent  of  medium 
task  were  idled;  and  bandages  and  surgical 
dressings  were  to  be  washed  and  reused.  Sig- 
nificantly, such  curtailments  occurred  as 
U.S.  and  Israeli  anaylsts  of  fighting  in  the 
Yom  Klppur  War  of  1973  were  concluding 
that  their  supply-expenditure  estimates  for 
modem  air-land  battle  had  to  be  drastically 
increased. 

The  North  Vietnamese  saw  their  new  op- 
portunity. On  Oct.  29.  1974,  they  employed 
tear  gas  in  seizing  objectives  from  elite 
Southern  airborne  units.  (Ironically,  U.S. 
press  commentary  earlier  In  the  war  was  ex- 
tremely critical  when  U.S.  forces  used  tear 
gas  to  clear  out  areas.)  South  Vietnamese 
aerial  photos  also  discovered  the  construc- 
tion of  a  150,000  gallon  North  Vietnamese 
fuel-tank  farm  Inside  South  Vietnam.  Hun- 
garian military  memben  of  the  Control 
Commission  were  observed  photographing 
and  mapping  key  objectives  in  the  South. 
Finally,  In  an  actual  test  of  whether  the 
U.S.  would  respond  to  an  Immediate  strate- 
gic threat  to  Saigon,  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  attacked  and  seized  a  province  north- 
west of  Saigon.  When  nothing  happened. 
Hanoi  took  the  Initiative. 

In  his  1976  postscript.  North  Vietnamese 
army  Gen.  Dung  wrote,  "The  reduction  of 
D.S.  aid  made  It  Impossible  for  the  puppet 
troops  to  carry  out  their  combat  plan  and 
build  up  their  forces."  He  wrote  that  the 
Thieu  government  was  compelled  "to  fight 
a  poor  man's  war"  with  it  firepower  de- 
creased "by  nearly  60  percent"  and  with  a 
50  reduction  in  mobility. 

Accordingly,  on  Jan.  8,  1975,  North  Viet- 
nam's Central  Committee  decided  to  launch 
a  major  effort  to  divide  the  South  at  Its 
center  by  means  of  a  west-to-east  drive  to 
the  sea,  much  as  Grant  devised  Sherman's 
march  In  1864.  Using  limited  attacks  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  Central  Highlands 
to  pin  possible  South  Vietnamese  reinforce- 
ments in  place,  the  North  Vietnamese  ex- 
pected heavy  fighting  with  a  final  decision 
only  In  1976.  (Like  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968 
and  the  Easter  offensive  of  1972,  the  new  of- 
fensive was  to  be  timed  to  coincide  with 
American  presidential  elections.)  But  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  overly  pessimistic. 
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Attacking  across  the  waist  of  South  Viet- 
nam on  March  4,  1975,  the  NVA  assaulted 
Southern  forces  whose  new  corps  command- 
er. Gen.  Phu,  failed  to  credit  the  predictions 
of  his  intelligence  chief.  Unaware  of  the 
scope  of  the  danger  he  faced.  Gen.  Phu  dal- 
lied in  moving  his  men  to  proper  defenses 
and  then  ordered  a  "withdrawal  under  pres- 
sure,"  the  most  difficult  of  maneuvers,  with- 
out a  written  field  order.  The  ensuing  fail- 
ure made  resistance  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces tenuous,  and  the  subsequent  collapse 
of  half  the  country  led  to  Mr.  Thieu's  resig- 
nation and,  ultimately,  to  surrender. 

Conclusions  vary.  Henry  Kissinger  wrote 
in  the  flnt  volume  of  "The  White  House 
Yean"  that  the  1973  agreement  had  been 
workable,  given  an  equilibrium  of  forces  and 
the  implied  willingness  to  use  American 
force.  He  attributed  failure  to  the  "collapse 
of  executive  authority  as  a  result  of  Water- 
gate."  Col.  Le  Gro  concludes  In  his  recently 
published  study  that  American  "domestic 
politics"  dictated  U.S.  compliance  with  the 
agreement  in  the  face  of  blatant  communist 
violations. 

MISSING  LEADERSHIP 

An  eyewitness  to  final  events  In  Saigon, 
Col.  Le  Gro  was  led  by  his  deUiled  study  of 
battlefield  actions  to  conclude  that  "unit  for 
unit  and  man  for  man  the  combat  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  repeatedly  proved  them- 
selves superior  to  their  adversaries.  Missing, 
however,  were  inspired  civil  and  military 
leadenhlp  at  the  highest  levels  and  unflag- 
ging American  moral  and  material  support." 

But  as  important  as  any  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  omissions  were  North  Vietnam- 
ese accomplishments.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, that  when  the  1st  and  3rd  U.S.  armies 
of  Gens.  Hodges  and  Patton  broke  from  the 
hedgerows  of  Normandy  and  raced  across 
France  In  1944,  it  was  deemed  a  massive  lo- 
gistical feat  for  5,600  trucks  of  the  Red  Ball 
Express  to  support  16  Allied  divisions  over 
several  hundred  kilometen.  By  comparison, 
the  North  Vietnamese  employed  10,000  ve- 
hicles to  thrust  a  16  to  20  division  force 
across  miles  of  mountain  and  jungle. 

Skillfully  convincing  world  opinion  that 
thein  was  a  war  of  spontaneous,  popular 
uprising,  the  North  had  brilliantly  played 
out  the  "talk,  fight-talk,  fight"  strategy  of 
Panmunjom  renown.  And  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  able  successfully  to  synchronize 
their  battlefield  maneuver  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  American  political  will  after  1973,  a 
strategy  that  tuned  Itself  even  to  the  largely 
unnoticed  details  of  congressional  appro- 
priations for  our  South  Vietnamese  aUy. 

To  win,  the  North  Vietnamese  had  to 
know  how  to  lie  when  it  counted,  and  they 
did  so  twice:  Pint  in  1973  when  Le  Due  Tho 
professed  a  willingness  to  honor  their  peace 
agreement  and,  second,  in  1975  when  they 
told  the  people  of  the  South  that  they  had 
been  liberated.* 


THE  BURNS  PAIUTE  INDIAN 
COLONY 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  along  with 
Congressman  Bob  Smith,  to  designate 
the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  as  the 
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beneficiary  of  a  public  domain  allot- 
ment in  Harney  County.  Oreg.  The 
identical  bill  is  being  introduced  today 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field of  Oregon.  Our  legislation  is  pat- 
terned after  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress,  which  was  later  amend- 
ed and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  September  20, 1982. 

The  allotment,  which  belonged  to  a 
deceased  tribal  member,  consists  of 
160  acres  of  undeveloped  grassland 
and  sagebrush.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  land  Is  approximately  $9,600.  The 
former  owner  of  the  allotment,  Jesse 
Joseph  James,  died  intestate  and  with- 
out heirs.  In  cases  such  as  this,  25 
U.S.C.  373b  applies.  Public  domain  al- 
lotments valued  in  excess  of  $2,000  es- 
cheat to  the  United  States  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  Indians  that  Congress 
designates. 

The  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony 
would  like  to  become  the  beneficiary 
of  the  allotment  so  that  it  can  be 
added  to  the  770  acres  which  make  up 
the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Reservation. 
The  allotment  is  located  approximate- 
ly 12  miles  from  the  tribe's  reservation 
and  the  members  would  like  to  devel- 
op it  for  agricultural  purposes.  Cur- 
rently, agricultural  production  on  the 
tribe's  tillable  land  provides  the  tribe 
with  its  only  non-Federal  source  of 
income.  The  reservation  is  located 
within  an  economically  distressed  area 
of  the  State  where  imemployment 
routinely  runs  above  the  national  av- 
erage. Poor  economic  conditions  make 
it  even  more  critical  that  the  tribe  uti- 
lize its  land  base  to  its  full  potential. 
Development  of  the  allotment  would 
provide  the  tribe  with  a  welcome 
source  of  revenue  and  could  also  help 
it  toward  its  goal  of  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Rarely  is  25  U.S.C.  373b  invoked: 
however,  if  this  situation  should  ever 
occur  again  in  Harney  County.  Oreg., 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian 
Colony  that  allows  that  United  States 
to  hold  the  deceased  Indian's  allot- 
ment In  tnist  for  the  tribe  without 
congressional  approval.  For  similar  sit- 
uations which  occur  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  a  provision  was  added  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  administration 
Increasing  the  $2,000  limit  in  25  U.S.C. 
373b  to  $50,000.  The  administration 
believes  this  minor  change  will  lessen 
the  need  for  congressional  consider- 
ation of  the  disposition  of  lands  be- 
longing to  Indians  who  die  intestate 
and  without  heirs. 

Although  this  bill  is  basically  techni- 
cal in  nature,  it  will  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian 
Colony.  If  enacted.  I  urge  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  move  quickly  and 
adopt  this  legislation.* 
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CONGRATULA-nONS 
WASHINGTON  REDSKINS 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OFMIKHESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
fan  of  one  of  the  vanquished  (the  Min- 
nesota Vikings),  let  me  raise  my  voice 
in  salute  to  the  indomitable  Redskins, 
who  have  done  more  for  the  tarnished 
image  of  our  Nation's  Capital  than 
anything  since  Martin  Luther  King's 
freedom  rally. 

My  congratulations  to  the  skipper, 
Joe  Gibbs,  who  charted  the  course:  to 
Joe  Theismann,  who  steered  the 
course;  and  to  the  "Hogs"  who  set  the 
right  "Riggins."  Their  joumey  has 
taken  them  from  the  land  of  anonymi- 
ty to  the  world  of  respect.* 


WISHING  IT  WONT  MAKE  IT  SO 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  asked  by  former  southwestern 
Minnesota  Congressman  John  Zwach 
to  insert  an  editorial  written  by  his 
brother.  Roman,  in  a  daily  newspaper 
in  my  district. 

As  you  will  read,  it  points  out  that 
something  should  be  done  for  Ameri- 
can farmers,  with  agriculture  being 
the  key  productive  sector  for  economic 
recovery.  Mr.  Zwach  is  right  in  writing 
that  when  this  Nation  has  a  healthy 
agriculture  economy  its  general  econo- 
my is  also  prospering. 

Wishing  Won't  Make  It  So 
(By  Roman  Zwach) 

With  the  election  over,  most  of  us  are  con- 
fused more  than  before!  Both  parties  prom- 
ised to  put  the  jobless  back  to  work,  prom- 
ised us  they  could  balance  the  budget, 
promised  us  full  Social  Security  benefite 
and  all  the  gimmicks  with  it  to  get  the  coun- 
try moving  again!  No  one,  however,  gave  us 
an  answer! 

President  Reagan  is  trying  to  pilot  the 
ship  out  of  a  severe  storm  and  thinks  he 
sees  a  light  every  month  or  quarter— but  it's 
always  a  "mirage."  The  opposition  party  on 
the  same  ship,  for  political  reasons,  hopes 
he  doesn't  see  a  light  until  the  next  elec- 
tions In  '84,  criticizes  every  turn  he  makes, 
has  no  solutions  of  its  own  and  wants  him  to 
turn  around  and  go  back  into  the  storm. 
Both  wish  they  were  right,  but  wishing 
won't  make  it  so! 

This  depression  didn't  come  like  a  bolt  out 
of  the  blue!  It  has  been  building  for  yean  as 
agricultural  prices  plummeted  from  100  per- 
cent of  parity  in  1952  to  50  percent  today.  It 
won't  end  by  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue!  There 
has  to  be  a  reason  for  it  to  end. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  like  the  '308 
this  depression  is  "farm  led  and  farm  fed." 
Lo  for  the  shades  of  the  '30s.  agriculture 
has  tons  and  tons  of  surplus  food  and,  like 
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be  better  next  quarter,   but  sad  to  say, 
"wishing  won't  make  it  so."  • 
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REINTRODUCnON  OP  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OP  coifmcncDT 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  Is  unfolding 
that  will  have  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  our  society.  The  "graying"  of 
the  American  population  is  no  secret 
to  any  of  us,  yet  at  few  levels  of  public 
policy  formulation  has  this  shift  been 
considered  in  a  meaningful  way. 

In  September  of  last  year,  however, 
the  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  H.R.  6895.  the  Vocational 
Education  for  Older  Workers  Act. 
which  I  am  reintroducing  today.  The 
testimony  heard  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  and 
others,  extensively  documented  the  di- 
lemma of  older  workers  in  trying  to 
either  enter  or  reenter  the  job  market, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  building  on 
the  present  vocational  education 
system  to  address  this  dilemma.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
outline  this  problem  and  the  potential 
means  for  its  solution. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000, 
the  number  of  persons  age  55  or  over 
will  increase  by  19  percent.  As  policy- 
makers, we  must  begin  to  consider  the 
implications  of  a  population  that  will 
not  only  live  longer,  but  an  increasing 
proportion  of  which  will  want  to  work 
longer.  Sadly,  this  trend  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  pov- 
erty rate— the  worst  being  among 
older  women  and  minorities.  The  pres- 
sures of  inflation  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate cuts  in  Federal  programs  for 
the  elderly  have  influenced  the  atti- 
tude of  many  older  persons  toward 
work.  Recent  surveys  show  that  74 
percent  of  55-  to  64-year-old  persons 
wanted  to  continue  in  some  type  of 
part-time  work  beyond  retirement.  A 
1981  Lou  Harris  poll  showed  the  figure 
to  be  as  high  as  79  percent. 

However,  many  individuals  over  the 
age  of  50  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or 
who  have  never  worked,  are  experienc- 
ing great  difficulty  in  entering  or  reen- 
tering the  work  force.  We  know  that 
many  are  forced  into  social  security  at 
age  62  because  they  cannot  find  em- 
ployment. Critical  barriers  to  employ- 
ment or  reemployment  of  the  older 
worker  include  obsolete  job  skills,  lack 
of  skills,  individual  attitudes,  lack  of 
job  search  skills,  and  employer  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  older  persons, 
particularly  when  training  is  involved. 
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Obsolete  skills  and  the  lack  of  skills 
are  hardly  the  result  of  declining 
learning  abilities.  These  problems  are 
especially  prevalent  among  the  male 
population  of  older  workers,  displaced 
by  plant  closings  or  the  influx  of  new 
technology.  The  lack  of  skills  is  most 
characteristic  of  older  women  entering 
the  labor  force  for  the  first  time  after 
years  of  work  in  the  home  raising  a 
family. 

As  a  result  of  this  dilemma,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  older  individuals  taking 
educational  courses  to  acquire  Job 
skills.  According  to  a  1981  Lou  Harris/ 
NCOA  survey,  the  number  of  people 
over  the  age  of  40  seeking  specific  job 
skills  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  7  years.  Presently,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  programs  funded  through 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  have  fo- 
cused primarily  on  younger  persons. 
Those  focused  on  older  persons  are. 
for  the  most  part,  geared  to  preretire- 
ment counseling.  Further,  despite  Fed- 
eral mandates,  fimding  required  to 
broaden  the  scope  and  number  of  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  adult  learn- 
er has  been  absent. 

Federal  job  training  programs  that 
serve  the  older  person  are  quite  limit- 
ed and  primarily  serve  the  low-income, 
chronically  unemployed  or  hard  to 
employ.  Displaced  homemaker  pro- 
grams do  not  assist  persons  over  the 
age  of  60,  and  the  States  by  and  large 
have  failed  to  provide  these  services 
on  their  own.  The  legislation  I  have 
introduced  would  provide  a  greater 
focus  on  the  older  worker  in  vocation- 
al education  progrtuns,  and  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  3-year,  $20-mil- 
lion  demonstration  program  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  training  and 
retraining  for  the  older  worker. 

Under  this  legislation,  entitled  "The 
Older  Workers  Vocational  Education 
Act."  model  centers  would  be  estab- 
lished to  focus  greater  attention  on 
the  special  vocational  needs  of  the 
older  worker,  and  to  promote  employ- 
ment opportimities  for  them.  Serving 
those  age  55  and  older,  these  model 
centers  would  provide  training  and  re- 
training in  the  foUowing  areas:  To 
update  skills  and  prepare  the  older 
worker  for  new  careers  when  techno- 
logical advances  have  rendered  their 
current  skills  obsolete;  promote  em- 
ployment in  areas  of  job  potential  in 
growth  industries.  The  centers  would 
also  provide  assistance  for  later-life 
career  changes,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  older  displaced  homemaker;  in- 
formation counseling  and  support 
services  to  assist  older  persons  in  ob- 
taining employment;  encourage  voca- 
tional education  providers,  including 
community  colleges  and  technical 
schools,  to  offer  more  job  training  op- 
portunities targeted  and  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  older  person.  Finally  the 
centers  would  also  promote  the  train- 
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ing  of  paraprofessionals  in  gerontolo- 
gy and  geriatrics,  to  help  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  such  services. 

Under  my  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Education  would 
be  given  broad  authority  for  the 
design  and  conduct  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program.  By  placing  a  $400,000 
cap  on  the  level  of  any  one  grant.  I 
expect  that  some  50  to  70  grants  could 
be  funded  each  year  throughout  the 
Nation.  Eligible  recipients  of  grants 
under  this  program  would  include 
States,  State  or  local  education  agen- 
cies, postsecondary  and  vocational 
training  institutions,  any  business  or 
labor  organization,  and  a  public 
agency,  nonprofit  or  for-profit  organi- 
zation. State  sponsored  model  centers 
could  readily  trap  other  available  re- 
sources at  the  State  level  and  could  be 
easily  coordinated  with  other  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  private  sector  has  demon- 
strated its  willingness  and  competence 
in  conducting  training  and  retraining 
programs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  will  provide  a  greater 
focus  on  the  special  needs  of  the  older 
worker  in  vocational  education.  It  is 
aimed  at  fostering  the  development  of 
skills  development  and  employment 
counseling  programs  that  will  assist 
the  many  older  Americans  who  want 
to  continue  to  work  or  reenter  the 
work  force.  As  with  the  promotion 
policies  and  procedures  of  many  firms 
which  discriminate  against  the  older 
worker,  so  too  is  the  case  with  training 
opportunities.  For  many  firms,  there 
are  powerful  economic  and  organiza- 
tional forces  that  lead  to  the  selection 
of  younger  workers  for  the  most  inten- 
sive and  expensive  forms  of  training— 
this  despite  the  discovery  by  some 
firms  that  older  workers  are  more 
committed  to  company  objectives  than 
younger  workers,  that  they  hold  vast 
experience  and  are  willing  to  learn 
new  skills,  and  that  they  are  reliable. 
One  recent  study  reveals  that  many 
executives  report  that  it  was  by  sheer 
accident  that  they  discovered  the 
value  of  their  workers  when,  in  des- 
peration, they  called  upon  them  for 
assistance  in  handling  backlogs  of 
work.  The  executives  reported  that  it 
proved  to  be  more  economical  to  have 
their  own  experienced  former  employ- 
ees handle  the  extra  work  on  a  part- 
time  or  temporary  basis  than  to  call  in 
outsiders  with  no  experience  whatso- 
ever. 

The  Grumman  Corp.  in  New  York 
has  successfully  used  about  600  older 
workers  over  the  past  10  years  in  posi- 
tions ranging  from  skilled  technicians 
and  engineers  to  publications  writers. 
Gnunman  executives  foimd  the  older 
workers  to  be  experienced,  talented, 
and  willing  to  get  back  to  work.  The 
Bankers  Life  «&  Casualty  in  Chicago  is 
also  seriotis  about  the  use  of  older 
workers.  Bankers  recruit  older  workers 
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from  outside  the  company,  and  has  es- 
tablished a  temporary  pool  to  provide 
full-  and  part-time  jobs  for  its  own  re- 
tirees. At  IBM,  retirees  hold  a  number 
of  positions  throughout  the  company 
and  many  work  up  to  120  hours  per 
year.  They  are  hired  to  run  preretire- 
ment sessions  and  health  education 
programs  for  other  retirees,  active  em- 
ployees, and  the  spouses  of  both;  to  be 
call  dispatchers  and  switchboard  oper- 
ators, among  other  things.  In  the 
Greater  Hartford.  Conn.,  area,  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  has  formed  a 
consortiiun  with  other  insurance  com- 
panies to  provide  training  in  computer 
processing  for  retirees.  Monsanto  has 
established  a  successful  program 
which  relocates  middle-level  execu- 
tives to  St.  Louis  for  a  year-long  re- 
training program  conducted  at  Wash- 
ington University.  General  Electric  re- 
trains middle-aged  engineers  at  its 
Utlca  plant,  and  has  found  this  prac- 
tice to  be  more  cost-effective  than 
hiring  younger  graduates.  In  respond- 
ing to  the  adverse  Impact  of  foreign 
competition  on  its  business,  the  Inter- 
national Silver  Co.  converted  one  of  its 
plants  and  retrained  many  of  the  older 
employees  as  toolmakers. 

The  second  careers  program  In  Los 
Angeles  helps  mandatorily  retired  cor- 
porate executives  find  a  way  to  renudn 
active  in  either  volunteer  capacities  or 
through    full-    and    part-time    work. 
They  service  many  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  southern  California  by 
helping  them  fill  their  needs  not  only 
for  permanent  help,  but  also  for  voca- 
tion relief  personnel,  for  experienced 
people  needed  temporarily  on  short- 
term  projects,  or  for  help  In  meeting  a 
deadline.  This  program  has  met  with 
tremendous  success,  and  the  staff  has 
found  the  older  worker  to  embody  a 
unique    combination    of    experience, 
skill,  and  maturity,  making  training 
and    placement    easy.    The    College 
Emeritll  in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  has  oper- 
ated a  job  development  and  job  search 
and  training  program  for  those  over  55 
years   of   age   for  the  past  5   years. 
Courses  offered  include  training  for 
apartment  house  management,  court 
conservator,      volunteer      leadership, 
computer  work,  and  office  skills.  Yet 
another  example  of  a  successful  pro- 
gram in  this  area  Is  the  Grassmont 
Adult  Career  Center  health  education 
reentry    program    based    in    LaMesa. 
Calif.  This  program  offers  training  to 
adults  for  a  variety  of  health  related 
jobs  such  as  medical  clerk,  nurse  as- 
sistant,  medical   office   management, 
medical  transcription  specialist,  dental 
health   assistant,   psychiatric   techni- 
cian, and  vocational  nursing.  It  also 
offers  reentry  courses  for  nurses  and 
licenses  vocational  nurses.  About  900 
students    go    through    this    program 
each  year  with  as  many  as  60  percent 
over  the  age  of  55.  Many  at  the  age  of 
70  or  older  have  been  enrolled,  and  job 
placement  has  been  high. 
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These  examples  of  both  private  and 
public  sector  sponsored  employment 
and  training  programs  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  for  dramatically  in- 
creasing the  nimiber  of  older  workers 
that  can  remain  in  or  reenter  the  work 
force.  While  these  examples  are  quite 
impressive,  the  availability  of  such 
services  has  been  severely  limited  to 
date.  Relatively  few  private  sector  con- 
cerns have  undertaken  such  bold  ini- 
tiatives, and  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  have  been  remiss  in 
their  responsibilities  toward  the  older 
worker.  One  recent  study  revealed 
that  while  many  States  provide  con- 
sumer and  life-coping  programs  to 
meet  the  psychological  and  social 
needs  of  the  older  person,  few  offer 
opportunities  for  the  older  person  to 
gain  the  vocational  skills  necessary  to 
reenter  the  labor  force  when  they  may 
lack  the  skills  to  do  so,  or  who  are  un- 
employed due  to  a  lack  of  competen- 
cies. 

Additional  evidence  exists  at  the 
Federal  level.  Another  recent  study 
foimd  that  270  programs  concerned 
with  adult  education  and  training  ex- 
isted in  29  Cabinet-level  departments 
and  agencies,  with  Federal  support  es- 
timated to  be  In  excess  of  114  billion. 
However,  only  a  small  fraction  of  this 
money  supported  learning  opportuni- 
ties for  adults  beyond  the  traditional 
college  age.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  academic  institutions,  because  of 
a  shortage  of  funds,  have  been  unable 
to  support  such  programs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Federal  mandates  for  life- 
long learning. 

Under  my  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  would 
be  amended  to  provide  a  greater  focus 
on  the  special  training  and  employ- 
ment needs  of  the  older  person,  and  to 
provide  for  this  important  new  demon- 
stration program.  I  hope  these  actions 
would  pave  the  way  for  broad-scale  ef- 
forts in  the  future  to  address  a  grow- 
ing desire  by  an  expanding  aging  pop- 
ulation to  remain  active  in  the  work 
force.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
increased  labor  force  participation  by 
the  older  worker  will  not  only  help 
their  economic  stetus,  but  improve  the 
general  economy  as  well.  In  a  noted 
Data  Resources,  Inc.,  study,  it  was 
found  that  increased  older  worker  par- 
ticipation would  yield  an  additional 
$10  billion  in  revenues  to  the  ailing 
social  security  trust  fimds  by  the  year 
2005.  and  would  have  a  very  positive 
effect  on  the  overall  economy. 

The  reasons  for  prompt  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
compelling,  and  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  me  today 
in  cosponsoring  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion for  Older  Workers  Act.* 
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The  discounts  are  beamed  primarily  at 
folks  65  years  and  older  on  limited  incomes. 
Including  out-of-town  visitors.  Even  60- year- 
olds  may  avail  themselves  of  some  of  them. 

They  may  be  found  among  listings  In  the 
newly  revised  but  separate  discount  pro- 
gram boolis  prepared  for  each  of  the  four 
boroughs  by  Community  Concern  for  Senior 
Citizens  and  printed  as  a  public  service  by 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Eligibility  is  esUblished  through  identifi- 
cation cards  generally  recognized  in  the 
communities,  such  as  a  Medicaid  card,  half- 
fare  transit  card  or  senior  center  identifica- 
tion card.  .  .  . 

"Elderly  shoppers  may  not  always  get  the 
cheapest  buy— there's  no  guarantee  there— 
but  they'll  certainly  get  a  break  from  the 
regular  price,"  insists  Maria  E.  Redo,  a 
blonde  mother  of  two  grown  children  who 
launched  the  discount  program  more  or  less 
spontaneously  among  merchants  in  her 
Yorkvllle  neighborhood  12  years  ago. 

More  than  13  percent  of  the  city's  800.000 
seniors  over  65  years  of  age  live  on  "poverty 
level"  incomes  that  average  $3,479  annually 
for  an  individual  and  $4,390  for  a  couple,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  for  the  Aging, 
which  sponsors  and  supports  Redo's  organi- 
zation. The  city  agency  grants  Redo  office 
space  in  a  city-owned  building  on  lower 
Broadway,  near  City  Hall. 

"A  lot  of  older  people  don't  even  qualify 
for  entitlements  under  existing  municipal 
programs,  so  what's  good  and  important 
about  this  program  is  that  it  helps  them  to 
help  themselves  In  the  struggles  of  daily 
living."  said  the  56-year-old  former  school 
teacher.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  she  added,  as  word  of  the  dis- 
counts get  around  the  different  communi- 
ties, storeowners  profit  from  the  goodwill 
they  generate  and  from  increase  numbers  of 
customers,  including  younger  people  more 
inclined  to  patronize  them  for  their  good 
deeds.* 
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debted  to  him  for  his  humanity.  He 
stands  as  an  inspiring  example  of  pro- 
tecting another  life  without  consider- 
ing his  own  well-being.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  fine  young  man.  Mr.  Edward 
Shaeffer.* 


HONOR  MEDAL  FOR  LIFESAVING 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PEiniSTLVAlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, February  5,  1983,  at  the  Fair- 
lane  VUlage  Mall  in  PottsviUe,  Pa., 
Scout  Edward  F.  Shaeffer  of  Miners- 
ville.  Pa.,  will  be  awarded  the  Honor 
Medal  for  Lifesaving  from  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  The  medal  will  be 
presented  by  Hon.  William  Scranton 
III.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Honor  Medal  is  the  highest  life- 
saving  award  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  is  awarded  to  no  more 
than  25  of  the  over  4  million  boy 
scouts  nationwide  each  year.  The 
award  is  being  presented  to  Scout 
Shaeffer  for  saving  his  mother's  life, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  during  a  1981 
Delaware  River  canoe  accident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure 
to  bring  Edward  Shaeffer's  outstand- 
ing heroism  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  was 
with  the  courage  and  bravery  of  citi- 
zens like  Scout  Shaeffer.  that  otir 
great  Nation  was  built.  We  are  all  in- 


AUTOMOBILE  BUMPERS:  MORE 
COST.  LESS  PROTECTION 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  survey  recently  conducted  by 
Clarence  Ditlow,  executive  director  of 
the  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  on  the 
crash  resistence  of  bumpers  on  1983 
automobiles.  Last  year,  under  the 
guise  of  regulatory  reform,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration (NHTSA)  rolled  back  the  ex- 
isting standard  for  car  bumpers  from  a 
S-miles-per-hour  no-damage  standard 
to  a  2.5-miles-per-hoiu-  standard. 
NHTSA  repealed  the  standard  in  the 
name  of  economy— although  it  will 
cost  the  automobile  industry  some  $30 
million  to  retool  to  make  the  less 
crash-resistant  bumpers. 

If  the  standard  were  modified,  the 
agency  contended,  consumers  would 
save  money— both  from  the  lower 
sticker  price  of  the  car,  and  from  de- 
creased fuel  costs  over  the  life  of  the 
vehicle.  While  the  verdict  is  not  yet  in 
on  alleged  fuel  savings,  Mr.  Ditlow's 
survey  points  out  that  there  is  no  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  sticker 
price  of  a  car  with  5-  or  2.6-inile8-per- 
hour  bumpers. 

Importantly,  while  during  the  1983 
model  year  consumers  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  between  the 
better  5  miles-per-hour  bumpers  and 
the  poorer  2.5  mlles-per-hour  bumpers, 
they  have  no  way  of  making  an  in- 
formed decision  on  which  one  to  buy. 
Unfortunately,  NHTSA  has  not  pub- 
lished any  data  for  the  public  to 
review,  leaving  the  task  to  groups  such 
as  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety.  Clearly, 
an  unsuspecting  car  purchaser  can  po- 
tentially be  getting  less  than  they 
expect  in  bumper  protection,  while 
paying  for  the  kind  of  protection  they 
are  not  getting.  Certainly,  the  automo- 
bile companies  are  not  advertising 
that  some  of  their  vehicles  are 
equipped  with  poorer  bumpers. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  funding  for  NHTSA's  pro- 
grams, including  biunper  standards.  In 
doing  so.  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  report  specifically  re- 
quested that  NHTSA  keep  the  public 
fully  informed  on  any  changes  in  the 
bumper  program.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  agency  will  begin  testing  cars  with 
the  less  crash  resistent  bumpers  in  ef- 
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forts  to  determine  which  is  really 
more  cost  effective  to  consumers— 
rather  than  the  most  cost  effective  for 
automobile  manufacturers.  In  any 
event,  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
munications, Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  plans  to  carefully  moni- 
tor the  effect  of  the  new  bumpers 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  constituents  who  may  be  asking 
which  cares  provide  less  bumper  pro- 
tection I  would  like  to  insert  an  article 
from  the  January  18,  1983.  Washing- 
ton Post  at  this  point: 

Bumpers  Slip  With  Standard 


Eight  automakers  are  keeping  damage-re- 
sistant 5  mph  bumpers  on  their  1983 
models,  but  other  manufacturers  have  put 
weaker  bumpers  on  their  cars  since  the  gov- 
ernment lowered  its  standards  for  bumper 
strength,  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  report- 
ed yesterday. 

Honda  and  Volvo  have  switched  to  weaker 
bumpers  on  all  their  cars  and  roughly  half 
of  all  1983  models  have  weaker  bumpers 
that  can  result  In  higher  accident  repair 
costs,  said  center  director  Clarence  Ditlow. 

Bumpers  on  1979  through  1982  model  cars 
were  required  to  survive  a  5  mph  collision 
with  a  fixed  object  without  damage,  but  the 
standard  was  cut  back  to  a  2^4  mph  crash 
last  July  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

Ditlow  said  buyers  of  cars  with  the  weaker 
bumpers  face  the  possibility  of  "hundreds  of 
dollars  In  damage  In  low-speed  crashes," 
while  those  who  buy  cars  with  the  stronger 
bumpers  would  get  off  easier. 

Though  automakers  argued  that  lowering 
the  bumper  standard  would  save  consumers 
money,  Ditlow  said  his  group  found  no  evi- 
dence that  they  lowered  their  prices  when 
they  took  off  the  5  mph  bumpers. 

Chrysler  Corp.  equipped  some  of  its  early 
1983  K  cars  with  5  mph  bumpers,  then 
switched  to  weaker  bumpers  for  later  pro- 
duction. Ditlow  noted.  There  Is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  sticker  price  between  the  two 
versions  and  no  difference  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  cars.  The  only  way 
Chrysler  buyers  can  tell  the  difference  Is  to 
look  under  the  car  to  see  whether  the  front 
bumper  is  held  on  by  an  energy  absorber  or 
a  straight  bracket,  he  added. 

Ford  said  It  Is  installing  5  mph  bumpers 
on  all  its  cars  and  plans  to  do  so  next  year 
too.  Other  automakers  using  5  mph  bump- 
ers on  their  fuU  line  Include  ToyoU.  Nissan, 
(Datsun).  BMW.  Mercedes.  Subaru  and 
Saab.  Volkswagen  uses  5  mph  bumpers  on 
all  Its  imported  cars  but  puts  2V4  mph  bump- 
ers on  made-ln-America  Rabbits. 

Honda  and  Volvo  switched  to  2V4  mph 
bumpers  on  all  cars  and  Chrysler  put  them 
on  some  models,  the  center  found  after 
asking  car  makers  whats  kind  of  bumpers 
they  were  installing.  American  Motors  and 
Renault  are  using  downgraded  5  mph  bump- 
ers all  all  models  built  after  Jan.  7.  General 
Motors  Is  using  them  on  selected  models. 

Ditlow  said  he  thinks  car  companies  are 
not  telling  consumers  which  cars  have 
which  bumpers  "because  they  are  afraid  it 
win  adversely  Impact  their  sales  If  they 
have  the  poorer  bumpers." 

The  center  gave  "good"  ratings  to  those 
indicating  they  are  using  the  5  mph  b»imp- 
ers:  "poor"  ratings  to  those  Indicating  use  of 
2Vi  mph  bumpers,  and  "Inadequate"  ratings 
to  those  who  said  they  are  using  a  modified 
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bumper  but  failed  to  indicate  the  level  of 
protection. 

Here  are  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety 
bumper  ratings. 

Good- Pull  6  mph  protection— All  models 
of  Ford.  BMW.  Mazda.  Mercedes.  Niaaan, 
Saab.  Subaru  and  ToyoU.  Volkswagen's 
Jetta.  Quantum.  Rabbit  convertible.  Scir- 
occo,  Audi  5000  and  Audi  Quattro.  General 
Motors:  Bulck  Electra  and  Skylark.  Cadillac 
Cimarron  and  Fleetwood.  Chevrolet  Chev- 
ette.  Corvette  and  Monte  Carlo.  Oldsmoblle 
Omega,  Cutlass  Calais.  Cutlass  Clera  and 
Cutlass  Cruiser.  Pontlac  Phoenix  and  Bon- 
neville. Chrysler  Corp.:  Plymouth  Grand 
Fury.  Dodge  Diplomat  and  Mlrada,  Chrysler 
Cordoba.  Imperial,  and  New  Yorker  6th 
Avenue. 

Poor— 2V4  mph  bumpers— All  models  of 
Honda.  Volvo.  VW  Rabbit  (except  converti- 
bles) made  after  Jan.  10.  1983,  Chrysler's 
Plymouth  Horizon,  Turlsmo  and  Reliant. 
Dodge  Omni  Charger,  Aries  600  and  400, 
Chrysler  LeBaron  Sedan.  New  Yorker  E  and 
Town  &  Country. 

Inadequate— Degraded  5  mph  bumpers— 
AMC/Renault  all  models  made  after  Jan.  7. 
1983.  General  Motors  Cadillac  DeVille. 
Brougham,  Eldorado  and  Seville,  Bulck  Cen- 
tury. LeSabre.  Regal,  Skyhawk,  and  Riviera; 
Chevrolet  Camaro.  Caprice.  Cavalier.  Cita- 
tion. Impala  and  Malibu;  Oldmobile  98,  Cut- 
lass Supreme.  Delta  88.  Firenza  and  Toron- 
ado;  Pontiac  Firebird.  Grand  Prix,  1000, 
2000  and  6000.* 
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elongated  Redstone;  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  stages  were  comprised  of 
decreasing  numbers  of  scaled-down 
Sargeant  rockets. 

Explorer  I  was  prepared  and 
launched  by  two  Army  organizations 
that  now  comprise  two  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA).  These 
organizations  include  the  Army  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Agency  which  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  NASA/Marshall  Space 
FUght  Center,  and  the  NASA/ Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory. 

The  small  satellite  transmitted  in- 
formation on  the  space  environment 
until  its  batteries  were  exhausted  on 
May  23,  1958.  Explorer  I  continued  to 
orbit  the  Earth  until  it  reentered  on 
March  31. 1970. 

As  we  look  forward  to  yet  another 
successful  launch  of  the  spectacular 
Space  Shuttle,  I  think  it  is  good  to  re- 
member that  the  American  story  in 
space  is  only  25  years  old.  We  have 
made  tremendous  progress  in  that 
quarter  century— and  it  all  Ijegan  with 
Explorer  I.« 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 
•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
31,  1983,  marks  the  25  anniversary  of 
the  start  of  the  U.S.  space  program. 
Following  the  televised  failure  and  ex- 
plosion on  the  pad  of  the  Navy-built 
Vanguard  on  December  6,  1957,  the 
Army  quickly  moved  forward  to  com- 
plete development  of  the  Explorer  I. 
On  January  31,  1958,  the  Jupiter  C 
rocket  was  successfully  launched  car- 
rying aljoard  its  31-pound  payload:  Ex- 
plorer I.  Following  two  successful  Rus- 
sian space  firsts— Sputnik  I—  October 
4,  1957,  and  Sputnik  II— November  3, 
1957.  which  carried  the  first  space  pas- 
senger, a  dog,  Laylta— the  United 
States  entered  the  space  race  that 
would  land  two  astronauts  on  the 
Moon  July  20.  1969.  sUghtly  over  11 
years  after  Explorer  I  and  before  the 
end  of  the  decade  that  President  Ken- 
nedy set  for  this  national  space  goal. 

Explorer  I's  principal  scientific 
achievement  was  discovery  of  the  Van 
Allen  Radiation  Belts  surrounding  the 
Earth;  the  most  significant  new  find- 
ing of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

The  stovepipe-shaped  satellite— 6 
inches  in  diameter  and  80  inches 
long— was  launched  using  the  Jupiter 
C  rocket.  This  Army-developed  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicle  consisted  of 
four  stages:  The  first  stage  was  an 


THANKSGIVING  IN  PESHAWAR 
WITH  KIRK  DOUGLAS 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CAUFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 
•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  aUow 
the  distribution  in  the  United  States 
of  the  USIA  film  "Thanksgiving  in  Pe- 
shawar with  Kirk  Douglas. "  The  film 
is  a  15-minute  documentary  of  the 
visit  by  actor  Kirk  Douglas  to  Afghan 
refugee  camps  in  Pakistan  last 
Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  its  films  and  other  ma- 
terials may  not  be  disseminated  within 
the  United  States.  This  poUcy  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  USIA  and  our 
citizens  from  fears  that  the  Agency 
might  try  to  influence  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  Although  I  agree 
with  this  policy  in  general,  I  favor  an 
exception  for  this  film,  since  it  clearly 
portrays  one  private  citizen's  view  of 
conditions  in  a  foreign  country,  rather 
than  our  Government's  view  of  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Every  year 
one  or  a  few  USIA  films  are  exempted 
from  the  general  rule  by  specific  legis- 
lation, and  that  is  what  I  propose  for 
this  film. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  against  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet 
Union  has  driven  some  3  million  refu- 
gees into  Pakistan.  In  this  flim.  Kirk 
Douglas  describes  the  plight  of  these 
people  as  he  saw  it  for  himself  last 
Thanksgiving.  I  believe  the  film  will 
help   our   citizens  better  imderstand 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one 
horrifying  issue  which  has 
public  attention  to  date 
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and  Afghanistan.  Our 
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[From  the  ^aH  Street  Journal.  Jan.  34, 
1983] 

LirmtC  TRE|CT7BTAnl  ON  ArGRAHISTAH'S 
HORKOR 
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Rosanne  Kloss) 
Soviet  army  invaded  Afghani- 
ago,  Moscow  and  the  gov- 
installed  in  Kabul  have  clamped 
on  events  in  that  country, 
journalists  were  thrown  out  a 
ifter  the  invasion;  aside  from 
ew,  only  those  reportere  wlll- 
th4r  necks  to  go  in  with  the  re- 
have  been  able  to  cover  the 
they  get  only  a  fleeting. 


Red   Cross   was   also 
after  the  invasion,  and  has 
to  function  there  since- 
human  rights  organization 
diplomatic  community  is  ef- 
to  official  circles  in  Kabul: 
contact  with  non-communist 
prison  or  worse.  The  stories 
t^irough  competing  resistance 
refugees    in    Pakistan    can 
and  reportere  are  under- 
about  them, 
world   is   effectively   ignorant 
happening  in  Afghanistan- 
course,  the  way  the  Soviets 
for  good  reason- for  in  Af- 
Soviets   are   conducting   a 
campaign  against  the  civilian 
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this  highly  strategic  territory,  the  key  to 
many  of  Moscow's  future  ambitions  in 
South  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

NAZI-UKX  AKTOCITIIS 

The  Soviet  campaign  beare  comparison 
with  the  artocities  of  the  Nazis,  Idl  Amln, 
Cambodia,  and— perhaps  not  accidentally— 
with  those  of  Genghis  Khan,  whose  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Afghan  people  in  the  13th  Centu- 
ry is  well-known  to  every  Russian  school 
chUd. 

Though  reports  of  Soviet  atrocities  in  Af- 
ghanistan have  leaked  out,  starting  with  the 
Kerala  massacre  in  1979,  it  has  seldom  been 
pouible  to  verify  them,  thanks  to  the  new 
Iron  Ctirtain  around  Afghanistan.  But  last 
month  in  Paris  a  stream  of  witnesses.  In- 
cluding some  who  arrived  at  the  last 
moment  from  deep  inside  Afghanistan, 
lifted  that  curtain  for  a  moment  to  reveal  a 
scene  of  sheer  horror;  a  people  facing  execu- 
tion for  the  crime  of  defending  their  free- 
dom. 

The  circumstances  were  particularly  em- 
barrassing to  the  Soviets  and  their  apolo- 
gists: The  revelations  and  condemnations  in 
Paris  came  from  the  left.  Three  days  of 
hearings  culminated  in  a  press  conference 
on  Dec.  20  were  conducted  by  the  Perma- 
nent Tribunal  of  the  Peoples,  the  successor 
organization  to  the  old  Bernard  Russell  war 
crimes  tribunal  which  put  America  in  the 
dock  for  Vietnam,  and  which  has  generally 
been  more  notable  for  its  attention  to  the 
warts  of  the  West  than  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Third  World.  The  panel  of 
judges— French,  Swiss,  Belgian.  Yugoslav. 
Mexican,  Indian— ranged  from  socialist  hu- 
manitarians to  lifelong  f ellow-travelere. 

This  was  not  the  flrat  time  that  the  tribu- 
nal had  met  to  consider  Afghanistan:  In 
Stockholm  in  1980.  its  judges  condemned 
Moscow  for  violations  of  the  U.N.  charter 
and  the  right  of  self-determination,  as  well 
as  for  aggression.  But,  although  the  Stock- 
holm hearings  included  extensive  testimony 
on  torture,  mass  executions,  rape  and  civil- 
ian massacres,  the  panel  there  passed  no 
Judgment  on  violations  of  human  rights. 

That  omission  was  rectified  in  Paris, 
where  the  second  hearing  on  Afghanistan 
was  devoted  entirely  to  atrocities  and 
human  rights  violations. 

For  three  days,  dozens  of  witnesses— jour- 
nalists, doctore,  experts  on  weaponry,  repre- 
sentatives of  humanitarian  groups  who  had 
visited  Afghanistan  secretly,  Afghan  victims 
and  eyewitnesses— piled  up  horrora  in  their 
testimony  and  evidence  on  the  table— weap- 
ons, photographs,  films,  documents,  frag- 
ments of  chemical-seared  rock.  There  were 
the  outlawed  weapons  used  in  violations  of 
treaties  the  Soviets  were  signatories  to: 
dumdum  buUets,  disguised  booby-trap 
mines,  chemical  weapons,  contaminated 
grain. 

The  Dutch  freelance  journalist  Bemd  de 
Bruin  showed  films  he  had  taken  of  a  chem- 
ical attack  on  an  Afghan  farm  village,  and 
of  the  ebony-black,  bloated  corpse  of  a  man 
he  had  seen  alive  in  that  village  less  than  24 
houra  earlier,  later,  in  a  cafe,  de  Bruin 
rolled  up  his  sleeve  to  display  the  red  patch- 
es that  have  marked  his  skin  since  he  was 
caught  on  the  edge  of  a  gas  attack  18 
months  earlier. 

Rlcardo  Praile,  a  French  expert  on  arms 
control,  ctu-efully  outlined  his  assessment  of 
chemical  weapons  used  on  sites  he  had  Just 
visited  during  a  secret  trip  Into  Afghanistan, 
showing  slides  and  samples  of  scorched  rock 
from  a  village  In  the  Logar  Valley  near 
Kabul  where,  on  Sept.  13,  1982.  more  than 

100   villagers— a   dozen    of   them   children 
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under  10— were  sealed  up  and  deliberately 
burned  to  death  in  an  underground  irriga- 
tion tunnel  in  which  they  had  taken  shelter 
when  Soviet  forces  rolled  into  the  village. 

French  doctore  detailed  the  pinpoint 
bombing  of  their  hospitals  in  Afghanistan, 
some  of  them  marked  with  red  crosses  on 
the  roofs.  One  Afghan  witness  after  another 
described  the  saturation  bombings  of  civil- 
ian targets,  the  systematic  destruction  of 
crops  and  granaries,  the  massacre  of  entire 
villages— all  intended  to  terrorize  the  popu- 
lation into  withdrawing  their  homes  and 
fleeing  to  Pakistan.  The  boobytrap  mines 
disguised  as  toys  and  household  objects 
(outlawed  by  a  1981  treaty  the  Soviets 
signed  even  as  they  were  using  them)  were 
explained:  They  were  too  small  to  kill.  In- 
stead they  maim,  thus  burdening  the  able- 
bodied  with  the  wounded. 

As  the  evidence  piled  up.  A  Norwegian  ob- 
server remarked  quietly.  "Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  to  reconvene  the  Nuremberg 
trials." 

A  few  of  the  Judges  looked  uncomfortable 
and,  in  their  questions,  sought  extenuating 
circumstances:  they  found  none.  One 
snoozed.  One  looked  irritable  and  bored. 
The  othere  dug  for  details. 

Then,  late  on  the  third  day.  witnesses 
from  Afghanistan  arrived,  rushing  from  the 
airport  to  the  Sorbonne  halls,  and  straight 
to  the  podium.  The  American  scholar  Mike 
Barry  had  gone  into  Afghanistan  to  verify 
atrocity  stories,  had  located  them,  and 
brought  them  to  Paris:  they  had  been  de- 
layed In  Pakistan,  and  a  special  Saturday 
night  session  had  been  called  to  hear  their 
testimony. 

Three  of  them  were  men  from  the  village 
in  Logar.  They  were  the  village's  mayor,  a 
mullah  and  a  village  elder.  They  described, 
to  the  audience  of  several  hundred,  how  the 
Soviet  troops  methodically  prepared  the  ex- 
plosive chemical  inferno  in  an  irrigation 
tunnel  in  their  village  last  fall,  and  then  ap- 
plauded its  success  before  climbing  into 
their  vehicles  and  departing.  They  read  the 
list  of  the  dead,  many  of  them  their  rela- 
tives, and  told  of  bringing  the  bodies  out 
and  trying  to  identify  them. 

TORTURX.  MAIMINO.  RAPE 

Another  was  a  medical  student,  a  tiny 
young  woman  of  22,  who  had  to  sit  during 
her  testimony;  she  told  of  her  arrest  and 
torture  in  Afghanistan,  of  the  maimlngs  and 
electric  shocks  and  sexual  attacks  in  the 
cells  of  the  prime  ministry,  the  secret  police 
and  Pul-1-Charkhl  prison,  and  she  shook 
sometimes,  or  stopped  and  seemed  to  lose 
her  train  of  thought. 

Then  there  was  the  witness  from  a  north- 
em  province,  telling  of  two  boys,  ages  eight 
and  10,  who  refused  to  reveal  to  Soviet 
troops  the  hiding  place  of  their  resistance- 
commander  father,  and  were  doused  with 
gasoline  and  set  on  fire. 

An  audience  that  had  thought  itself  numb 
with  ghastly  testimony  sat  riveted  till 
nearly  1  a.m.  Then  the  judges  retired,  to 
spend  a  day  considering  the  evidence. 

The  detailed  33-page  verdict  was  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  covered  by 
both  print  and  broadcast  media  in  Europe. 
The  Tribunal  of  the  Peoples,  in  Its  Second 
Session  on  Afghanistan,  condemned  the 
Soviet  Union  for  violations  of  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  war,  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  Afghan  people  and  of  basic,  el- 
ementary human  values. 

The  six  Afghans  who  testified  at  the  end 
of  the  tribunal  plan  to  fly  into  New  York 
this  week  for  a  brief  stay  in  the  U.S.  They 


are  coming  from  London,  where  they  met 
last  Thursday  with  Britain's  prime  minister, 
Margaret  Thatcher.* 


THE  NEW  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  MARYLAND 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPKARTLAlfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  recent  appointment  of  Dr. 
John  Slaughter,  former  director  of  the 
prestigious  National  Science  Pounda- 
tion,  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Dr.  Slaughter  came  to  this  position 
after  extensive  experience  in  both  the 
scientific  and  administrative  fields. 
After  a  childhood  spent  in  Topeka, 
Kans.,  he  went  to  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity and,  in  1956,  received  his 
degree  in  electrical  engineering.  Imme- 
diately after,  he  went  to  the  General 
Dynamics  Astronautics  Corp.  in  San 
Diego,  moving  to  the  Naval  Ocean  Sys- 
tems Center  where,  for  15  years,  he 
developed  computer  process  control 
mechanisms.  During  this  time  he  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego. 

After  serving  as  director  of  the  Ap- 
plied Physics  Laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Dr. 
Slaughter  became  the  provost  and  aca- 
demic dean  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Pullman.  A  call  from  then- 
President  Jimmy  Carter  brought  him 
to  Washington,  where  he  became  the 
director  of  the  NSP.  His  work  there 
has  been  highly  praised  for  his  ability 
to  provide  a  real  sense  of  direction  and 
to  establish  high  standards  in  the 
midst  of  diminishing  resources. 

We  are  indeed  proud  that  Dr. 
Slaughter  agreed  to  take  on  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  chancellor  at  Maryland, 
one  of  the  10  largest  universities  in 
the  United  States. 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  na- 
tionally recognized  for  its  schools  of 
computer  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
physics.  Dr.  Slaughter's  presence  can 
only  strengthen  this  commitment  to 
outstanding  science  programs.  He  and 
his  wife,  Bemice,  herself  an  educator 
for  22  years,  are  dedicated  to  bringing 
quality  faculty  and  students  to  the 
university. 

Dr.  Slaughter  has  also  made  a  com- 
mitment in  another  area— that  of  in- 
creasing minority  representation,  both 
on  the  faculty  and  student  population 
of  the  College  Park  campus.  He  car- 
ried a  personal  mandate  to  improve 
opportunities  for  minorities  with  him 
from  NSP  and  with  Maryland  Presi- 
dent John  Toll  and  the  members  of 
the  board  of  regents,  he  intends  to 
make  this  goal  a  major  priority  in  the 
coming  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  Dr.  Slaughter  much 
success  in  his  position  of  chancellor  at 
Maryland.  I  know  his  contributions  to 
the  school  will  be  significant  and  will 
make  a  lasting  mark  on  the  university 
as  well  as  on  the  residents  of  Mary- 
land. Education  and  the  quality  of  life 
for  Maryland's  youth  will  be  strongly 
enhanced  by  Dr.  Slaughter's  presence 
at  the  university,  and  as  an  alimmus 
of  Maryland,  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  institu- 
tion when  I  say  that  Maryland  wel- 
comes John  Slaughter  to  the  campus 
at  College  Park.« 


PRESIDENT  PRAISES  VISTA 
PROJECT 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  penhstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1983 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
reauthorization  hearings  for  the 
ACTION  agency  in  the  Select  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  last  Congress,  one 
of  our  witnesses  remarked: 

If  there  was  not  a  VISTA  on  the  books 
today.  I  think  this  Reagan  Administration 
would  have  probably  Joyfully  invented  it.  It 
is  so  consistent  with  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  current  administration. 

How  right  our  witness  was,  became 
clear  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  during 
President  Reagan's  trip  to  Texas.  At 
the  north  Texas  food  bank  warehouse, 
the  President  remarked: 

With  a  little  seed  money  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
some  good  volunteere  from  ACTION,  I  can't 
think  of  a  more  effective  private  and  public 
partnerehlp  than  this  food  bank. 

What  the  President  may  not  have 
known  at  the  time— and  I  hope  he 
knows  now— is  that  those  "good  volun- 
teers from  ACTION"  are  VISTA  vol- 
unteers. And  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Congress  rejection  of  administration 
proposals  to  kill  VISTA,  there  would 
have  been  no  VISTA  volunteers  and 
no  food  distribution  program  at  that 
north  Texas  food  bank. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  note 
of  this  accurate,  though  indirect.  Pres- 
idential sanctioning  of  the  work  that 
VISTA  does.  And  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  give  recognition  in  the 
legislation  he  sends  to  the  Hill  this 
session  that  the  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  program  has  never  been 
more  timely  than  it  is  right  now.  It  is 
building  private-public  partnerships 
that  can  be  praised  by  both  ends  of 
the  political  spectnmi.* 
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BRUTAL  HARASSMENT  OF  MR. 
BEGUN  BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP  nxnois  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  outrage  over  the 
treatment  of  Josif  Begim  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Unfortunately,  his 
story  is  altogether  too  familiar.  For 
over  a  decade  now  he  has  been  har- 
assed and  he  has  been  imprisoned  on 
at  least  three  occasions  for  his  desire 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

In  1967,  Josif  Begtm  graduated  from 
the  Moscow  State  University  and  the 
Moscow  Institute  of  Radiotechnology. 
Subsequently  he  was  hired  as  a  senior 
research  assistant  at  the  Central  Re- 
search Institute  in  Moscow.  Begtm  was 
fired  from  his  position  after  submit- 
ting his  request  for  sui  exit  visa  in 
April  1971.  He  then  lost  several  lower 
level  jobs  which  were  not  in  keeping 
with  his  education  and  experience.  Ul- 
timately, he  had  to  rely  on  a  small 
income  from  tutoring  Hebrew  and 
mathematics. 

Begun  is  a  religious  Jew.  Like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  has  worked 
to  preserve  and  nurture  Jewish  tradi- 
tions and  is  regarded  as  the  foremost 
Hebrew  teacher  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Begun  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  the  legalization  of 
Hebrew  teaching  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This 
was  his  offense  against  the  state— a 
desire  to  practice  his  religion  in  peace. 

In  1977,  he  was  sentenced  to  exile  in 
Siberia  for  parasitism.  When  he  was 
released  from  exile  he  was  not  allowed 
to  rejoin  his  family.  In  May  1978, 
Begim  was  arrested  outside  the  court- 
room in  Moscow  where  Yuri  Orlov,  the 
persecuted  human  rights  advocate, 
was  being  tried.  After  a  closed  trial 
lasting  only  1  day.  Begun  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  in  Siberia  for  gross 
passport  violation. 

After  finally  ending  up  in  the  town 
of  Susuman,  Begim  went  on  a  hunger 
strike.  He  eventually  gave  up  the 
strike  at  the  behest  of  his  thousands 
of  friends  and  admirers  aroimd  the 
world.  In  September  1980,  Begun  com- 
pleted his  exile  in  Siberia.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Moscow,  but  in- 
stead was  given  a  permit  to  settle  in 
the  rural  town  of  Stnminlov. 

At  long  last,  in  March  1982,  Begim's 
wife.  Alia,  and  his  son.  Barak,  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Begun, 
however,  was  not  permitted  to  join 
them  and  continued  to  be  harassed. 

On  November  7.  1982,  Begun  was  ar- 
rested, once  again,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion was  taken  to  Vladimir  Prison. 
This  time  he  was  charged  with  agita- 
tion and  promoting  anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda. 
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Bekun  is  an  example  to  all  of 
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HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  cur- 
recjonvening  strategic  arms  ne- 
in  Geneva.  The  success  of 
could  help  end  the  danger- 
self-destructive    arms    race 
too  late. 

negotiations  are  successful, 
further,  crucial  step  that 
Laken  before  we  can  truly 
uture  safe  from  a  possible 
riolocaust.   A  comprehensive 
Ireaty  must  be  agreed  to  by 
powers.  I  have  long  sup- 
as  a  major  objective  of  our 
_  policy. 
I  lecember  18.  1982,  New  York 
R4lph  Earle  II,  the  chief  nego- 
SALT  II,  and  Peter  Stau- 
lesearcher  at  the  center  for 
F  olicy  Development  at  Brown 
presented  a  plan  for  a  corn- 
iest ban  treaty.  The  au- 
a  number  of  valid  and 
suggestions  that  I  would  like  to 
the   attention   of   my   col- 
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Earle  II  and  Peter  Staugaard] 

R.I.— Progress  toward  a  ban 

testing  has  halted,  de- 

grow^g  public  support  for  control  of 

.  An  alternate,  new  path  to  a 

ban  is  thus  worth  considering. 

Adniinistration  has  made  clear  its  in- 

continue  testing.  It  has  unilater- 

ded  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 

Britain  for  a  comprehensive  test 

that  were  initiated  by  Dwight  D. 

and   nearly   completed   under 

Carter  after  two  decades  of  blparti- 

Meanwhile.  the  Administration 

more  tests  in  the  first  11  months 

in  any  12-month  period  since 
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Ad|ninistration  says  that  talks  on 

will  not  resume  until  improved 

provisions   are   negotiated   for 

unratified   test   limitation   pacts:   the 

Test  Ban  and  the  Peaceful  Nu- 

Expl^ions  Treaties,  signed  by  Richard 

d  Gerald  R.  Ford,  respectively. 

..  team  contends  that  the  150  kll- 

placed  on  nuclear  test  yields  by 

treaties  Is  not  verifiable. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Administration's  real  concern  may  be 
that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  would  pre- 
vent the  development  and  testing  of  new 
weapons  that  the  Pentagon  considers  cru- 
cial to  defense.  Likewise,  testing  the  reliabil- 
ity of  weapons  now  deployed  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Given  the  Administration's  desire  to  test 
and  Its  concern  about  verlflablllty.  a  feasible 
approach  to  limiting  tests  would  be  what  we 
call  a  Quota  With  Advance  Notification 
Test  Treaty. 

A  "Qwant"  treaty  would  limit  the  number 
of  tests  conducted  by  each  slgiuitory  to  a 
small  number  each  year.  Each  signatory 
would  agree  to  provide  the  others  with  ad- 
vance notification  of  each  test,  specifying 
the  date,  time,  depth  and  geographical  co- 
ordinates. The  precise  time  and  approxi- 
mate yield  would  be  provided  within  a  speci- 
fied number  of  days  following  each  test. 
Any  test  not  thus  announced  would  be  a 
treaty  violation. 

Verification  would  be  by  "national  techni- 
cal means "  (satellite  surveillance,  air  sam- 
pling, listening  posts).  In  addition  to  the 
procedures  agreed  upon  In  principle  during 
previous  negotiations  on  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty,  including  tamper-proof  seis- 
mic stations  on  each  signatory's  territory.  A 
standing  commission  of  signatories  would 
meet  regularly  to  settle  questions  about 
compliance.  In  addition,  a  system  of  on-site 
inspection  could  be  used  to  settle  charges  of 
Illegal  testing. 

A  Qwant  treaty  would  offer  advantages 
both  to  the  Administration  and  to  test-ban 
advocates: 

It  would  give  the  Administration  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  serious  arms  control 
move  without  adversely  affecting  current 
policy  on  nuclear  weapons;  some  testing  of 
stockpiled  weapons  for  reliability  and  of 
new  weapons  under  development  would  be 
permitted.  It  would  offer  test-ban  advocates 
a  serious  limit  on  testing  that  surely  would 
be  better  than  no  limit  at  all. 

But  the  most  important  advantage  lines  In 
Qwant's  potential  to  produce  a  major  break- 
through toward  a  fully  verifiable  comper- 
hensive  test  ban. 

The  verification  challenges  posed  by  a 
comprehensive  ban  and  the  Qwant  treaty 
are  essentially  the  same:  detection  of  a 
single  illegal  test.  The  quoU  limitation 
would  be.  In  effect,  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
all  tests  not  announced  In  advance.  Monitor- 
ing a  Qwant  treaty  would  provide  the  evi- 
dence needed  to  dispel  doubts  about  verifi- 
cation that  have  plagued  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  talks  for  more  than  20  years. 

Ultimately,  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
could  be  achieved  In  steps  by  agreeing  to 
reduce  the  number  and  perhaps  the  yields 
of  allowed  tests  at  regular  Intervals.  Agree- 
ment to  limit  the  number  of  tests  would  also 
demonstrate  to  countries  without  nuclear 
weapons  that  nuclear  powers  were  making 
serious  efforts  to  limit  further  development 
of  weapons.  The  Qwant  treaty  would  both 
fulfill  superpower  obligations  under  the 
1968  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  to  pursue  ne- 
gotiations on  ending  testing  and  keep  the 
number  of  tests  to  a  minimum. 

Unless  significant  steps  are  taken,  the  Ad- 
ministration's actions  on  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  coupled  with  American's  failure  to 
ratify  the  Threshold  Test  Ban,  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  and  SALT  II  Treaties 
might  well  provoke  some  countries  to  with- 
draw from  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty. 
The  breakdown  of  this  accord  could  speed 
the  world  toward  a  dangerous,  unrestrained 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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A  gradually  reduced  quota  on  nuclear 
teste  carefully  embodied  In  a  Qwant  treaty 
would  be  an  Important  step  in  the  opposite, 
safer  direction.  • 


REPEAL  OP  WITHHOLDING 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

ormwicsxico 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESBMTATTVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 
•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  work  In  this  the  98th  Congress,  I 
would  hope  that  we  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a  separate  vote  on 
an  issue  of  concern  to  the  Nation's 
savers.  Last  year  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982.  Included  in  that  act  is  a 
provision  that  requires  financial  insti- 
tutions to  withhold  10  percent  of  the 
tax  due  on  interest  and  dividends 
earned  by  savers.  This  provision  is  due 
to  go  into  effect  on  July  1.  of  this 
year.  Unfortunately  the  Members  of 
the  House  were  never  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  withholding 
issue  but  rather  we  were  forced  to  vote 
on  the  entire  tax  package. 

I  am  encouraging  my  colleagues  to 
push  for  a  vote  on  the  repeal  of  the 
withholding  law.  I  believe  this  is  an 
issue  that  should  be  judged  on  its 
merits  or  rather  on  its  lack  of  merits. 
This  law  is  unfair  to  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  who  pay  the  tax  due  on  in- 
terest and  dividends.  According  to  an 
IRS  study  taxpayers  reported  almost 
97  percent  of  all  interest  and  dividends 
for  which  information  returns  were 
fUed. 

This  law  will  also  serve  the  purpose 
of  discouraging  saving  and  investment 
by  individuals  at  the  very  time  our 
economy  is  in  desperate  need  of  sav- 
ings and  investments. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, the  exemption  process  for  low- 
income  individuals  and  senior  citizens 
is  very  confusing  and  burdensome.  If 
an  exemption  certificate  is  not  filed 
then  an  individual  will  lose  10  percent 
of  their  interest  or  dividends.  For 
many  people,  especially  the  elderly  of 
this  country,  this  loss  of  income  could 
be  devastating.  In  light  of  the  present 
financial  troubles  of  our  social  securi- 
ty system.  I  would  say  that  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  Nation  need  all  of  their 
earned  interest  and  dividends  now 
more  than  ever. 

The  National  Association  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  is  holding  their  annual 
congressional  caucus  this  week  here  in 
Washington.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  be  visited  by  the 
more  than  200  credit  union  officials  in 
town  for  this  meeting.  I  am  also  quite 
sure  that  the  message  will  be  the  same 
from  all  of  them;  the  withholding  law 


is  unfair,  costly,  burdensome,  and  un- 
necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  care- 
fully to  their  credit  imion  constitu- 
ents. If  you  do.  I  am  sure  you  will  join 
me  in  supporting  a  repeal  of  the  with- 
holding law.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
as  cosponsors  of  the  legislation  which 
I  have  just  introduced.* 


RESOLU'nON  FOR  JOBS  WITH 
PEACE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  reintroducing,  along 
with  62  of  my  esteemed  colleagues,  the 
jobs  with  peace  resolution.  This  bill  re- 
flects the  jobs  with  peace  referenda 
passed  in  over  50  cities  and  towns 
across  America  where  it  appeared  on 
last  November's  ballot. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  additional  fimds 
should  be  made  available  for  jobs  and 
programs  in  education,  transportation, 
housing,  health  care,  human  services, 
and  other  socially  productive  indus- 
tries, by  significantly  reducing  the 
amount  of  our  tax  dollars  spent  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  foreign  military  inter- 
vention, and  wasteful  military  pro- 
grams. 

The  economic  condition  in  the 
United  States  grows  progressively 
worse  each  day.  Some  12  million 
people  currently  are  unemployed. 
Every  day  more  plants  and  factories 
are  closing  their  doors.  Banks  and 
mortgage  associations  are  being  forced 
to  foreclose  on  farms  and  on  people's 
homes.  Yet  President  Reagan  contin- 
ues to  call  for  more  money  for  the  MX 
missile,  more  money  for  the  Pershing 
II.  more  money  for  the  Trident  subma- 
rine, and  more  money  for  a  growing 
list  of  military  programs  of  question- 
able value. 

The  American  people  have  demauid- 
ed  that  we  do  something  about  the 
vast  amount  of  Federal  dollars  being 
spent  on  the  military  budget  at  a  time 
when  too  many  of  our  own  people  are 
hungry,  homeless,  and  out  of  work. 
We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  have  the 
obligation  to  represent  our  constitu- 
ents and  their  wishes  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

As  we  begin  the  98th  Congress,  the 
public  cry  for  justice  within  the  Feder- 
al budget  must  be  acknowledged.  We, 
as  responsible  Members,  must  develop 
strategies  and  legislation  which  will 
support  job-producing  human  needs 
programs,  fimded  by  significant  cuts 
in  the  military  budget.  We  must  also 
strengthen  our  opposition  to  increased 
military  budgets,  wasteful  military 
programs  and  the  continuation  of  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
which  threaten  our  very  survival. 


HOFSTRA  UNIVERSITY  REACHES 
A  NEW  MILESTONE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1983 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  announce  to  the 
Congress  that  Hofstra  University,  my 
alma  mater  located  in  Hempstead, 
N.Y..  is  currently  celebrating  the  at- 
tainment of  the  1  million  volume  mark 
in  its  libraries  collections. 

As  a  1952  graduate  of  Hofstra,  I  take 
tremendous  pride  in  Hofstra's  many 
accomplishments  over  the  years,  espe- 
cially the  development  of  its  libraries. 
Over  the  past  30  years,  Hofstra  has 
grown  into  a  major  university  center, 
fully  equipped  to  handle  the  growing 
needs  of  the  community  it  has  served 
so  well.  Last  year,  Hofstra  became  the 
first  privately  supported  university  in 
the  Nation  to  complete  the  removal  of 
architectural  barriers  in  all  of  its 
buildings  so  that  its  programs  and  ac- 
tivities are  now  fully  accessible  to  the 
physically  disabled.  Furthermore,  the 
university  has  installed  Kurzwell  read- 
ing machines  in  its  libraries  to  enable 
blind  persons  to  fully  benefit  from  all 
of  the  research  resources  in  its  collec- 
tions. 

I  am  told  that  only  5  percent  of  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities  have 
collections  of  1  million  volumes  or 
more.  Hofstra  has  become  a  member 
of  a  select  circle  of  universities  that 
can  offer  the  student  body  and  the 
conununity  these  library  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  applaud  Hof- 
stra's efforts  to  develop  its  educational 
resources,  as  reflected  in  the  I  million 
volumes  within  the  confines  of  its  li- 
braries. Education  is  truly  the  back- 
bone and  future  of  this  country  and 
Hofstra  is  leading  the  way  in  strength- 
ening our  Nation's  system  of  higher 
education  for  the  many  years  to 
come.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 
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As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
February  1.  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  47,  to  Improve 
the    International    ocean    commerce 
transportation  system  of  the  United 
Stat^ 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposal  to  devel- 
op a  medicare  prospective   payment 
system  for  hospitals,  skilled  nursing 
facilities,  and  other  providers. 

2221  Diriuen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  guidelines  on  kidnapping  and 
exploitation  of  children. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  mass  mail- 
ings and  the  use  of  postal  patron  mail. 
301  RusseU  Building 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  272,  to  provide 
prospective  contractors  minimum  time 
periods  for  the  solicitation  and  bidding 
process  on  F^eral  contracts,  and  S. 
273,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  sec- 
tion 8(a)  pilot  procurement  program, 
authorizing  the  SBA  to  enter  into  pro- 
curement contracts  with  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  subcontracting 
to  small  business. 

424  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congressional 
budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  continue  review  of 
those  items  In  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within 
Ite  legislative  jurisdiction,  and  to  con- 
sider recommendations  which  It  will 
make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, receiving  testimony  from  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment 
To 
issues 
public 


resui  »e 


and  Public  Works 
hearings  on  infrastructure 
I  elating  to  job  opportunities  in 
^  lorks. 

4300  Dirksen  Building 


Foreign  Halations 
To  hold 
cation 


learings  on  Presidential  certifl- 
progress  in  El  Salvador. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 


(in 


Judiciary 
Security 
To  hold 
ties  of 
gatlon 
tions 


ai  d 


Terrorism  Subconunittee 

(  versight  hearings  on  the  actlvl- 

the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 

and   on   proposed   authoriza- 

fiscal  year  1984  for  the  FBI. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


fur 


Joint  Econ  >mic 
To  contiiue 
its  fort  icoming 


10:30  a.m. 
Select  on 
Closed  briefing 


Intelligence 

on  intelligence  matters. 
S-407.  Capitol 


1:30  pjn. 
Finance 

Health  Sultcommittee 
To  resurie 
velop 
system 


hearings  on  a  proposal  to  de- 
medicare  prospective  payment 
for  hospitals.  skiUed  nursing 
facilities,  and  other  providers. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 


2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue 


ou 


hearings  in  preparation  for 
,  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
>udget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  R  :lations 
To  conllnue   hearings   on   Presidential 
certific  ation  on  progress  in  El  Salva- 


reportfig 

tion 

sional 


dor. 


Joint  Ecoi  omic 
To  cont  nue 
its  fori  hcoming 


9:00  ajn. 
Agricultuie, 


To  hold 
thorit: ' 
cial 
aervatlon 


9:30  a.m. 
Banking, 
To  hold 


hearings  in  preparation  of 
annual  report. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 


4221  Dirksen  Building 


hearings  in  preparation  of 
annual  report. 
6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


FEBRUARY  3 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural   Protection.   Marketing,   and 
Stabil^tion  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  S.  36,  to  provide  au- 
for  implementation  of  a  spe- 
p^yment-in-kind  (PIK)  land  con- 
program  for  1983  and  1984, 
and  ot^er  related  measures. 

324  Russell  BuUding 


lousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
ment! tion  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion 4ct  (Public  Law  96-72),  and  the 
tnent  of  Commerce's  responsl- 
biUtie^  under  the  Act. 

S302  Dirksen  BuUding 

■Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  coni  Inue  hearings  on  infrastructure 

issues  relating  to  Job  opportunties  in 

publid  works. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  anf  Human  Resources 

To  con  inue  oversight  hearings  on  the 

activi  ies  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 

Oenefal,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue 


hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
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tion  on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  continue  review  of 
those  items  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  which  faU  within 
its  legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  to  con- 
sider recommendations  which  it  wUl 
make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, receiving  testimony  from  officials 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report. 

6326  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Lebanon  situa- 
tion and  proposed  U.S.  assistance. 

4331  Dirksen  BuUding 

4:00  p.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  meet  on  organizational 
matters,  and  to  consider  new  project 
proposals. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  4 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Helen  M.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  Richard 
Brookhiser.  of  New  York,  Karl  EUer, 
of  Arizona,  and  Sharon  P.  Rockefeller, 
of  West  Virginia,  each  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  PubUc  Broadcasting. 

235  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  144,  to  establish 
the  concept  of  reciprocity  of  market 
access  as  an  objective  for  U.S.  trade 
policy  where  American  products  are 
competitive. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Special  on  Aging 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   quality   of 
health  care  and  prospective  reimburse- 
ment procedures  to  medical  faciUties. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment     situation     for     the 
month  of  January. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


January  31,  1983 


January  31,  1983 


2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  housing  sector. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  international  debt. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  committee  resolu- 
tions requesting  funds  for  operating 
expenses  for  1983. 

301  RusseU  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
ceive legislative  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget   for   fiscal 
year  1984  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction,  and  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations   which    it    will    make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  343,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  provide 
additional  employment  opportunities 
in  existing  Federal  or  federally  assist- 
ed labor  intensive  programs,  to  provide 
incentives  for  employers  to  hire  the 
long-term  unemployed,  and  to  expand 
retraining  opportunities  for  dislocated 
workers. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 

1:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System's  first  monetary 
poUcy  report  for  1983. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  66,  to  create  a  Ju- 
risdictional framework  to  apportion 
the  authority  regulating  cable  systems 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  to  provide  for  a  competi- 
tive marketplace  for  cable  systems  in 
the  telecommunications  industry. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 


Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1983. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  which  faU  within  its  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction,  and  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations   which    it    wiU    make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  international  debt. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  66,  to  create 
a  jurisdictional  framework  to  appor- 
tion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  and  to  provide  for 
a  competitive  marketplace  for  cable 
systems  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment   system    for    hospitals,    skilled 
nursing  faculties,  and  other  providers. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  fimds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1983. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  251,  to  provide 
for  fair  trade  practices  In  the  agricul- 
tural market,  and  to  encourage  and 
expand  the  export  volume  and  value 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts, and  other  related  measures. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterial  expenses,  and 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

1334  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
Items  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within  Its 
legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 

1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment   system    for    hospitals,    skUled 
nur^ng  faciUties,  and  other  providers. 
2331  Dirksen  BuUding 
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FEBRUARY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  world 
petroletmi  outlook  for  1983. 

S-407,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
tary poUcy  report  for  1983. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
world  petroleum  outlook  for  1983. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
tary policy  report  for  1983. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1983,  and  proposed 
regulations  for  Senate  mass  mailings. 
301  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  aJn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  faU 
within   the   committee's   jurisdiction, 
with    a   view    toward    submitting    its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To   resume   hearings  on   recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

2331  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

3321  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  vocational  education  pro- 
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grams. 


4332  Dirksen  BuUding 


FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  93-415). 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommi^ 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Consimier  Affairs,  Consumer 
Information  Center,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

1234  Dirksen  Building 


1215 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Reaources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  abandoned  mined  land  fund. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

3110  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

3231  Dlricaen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  general 
agricultural  outloook,  and  the  overaU 
budget  for  the  Department  of  AgriciU- 
ture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCHl 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Cooperative  Service,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Sevlce.  Office  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proosed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  State, 
focusing  on  International  security  as- 
sistance, international  narcotics  con- 
trol, migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
and  antiterrorism. 

S-126.  Capitol 

10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, MiUtary  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  World  War  I  Veterans. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Apivoprii  tions 

FOrei^  C  perations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timaUs  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Peacejcorps.  and  the  Inter-American 


S-126.  Capitol 


MARCH  3 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agricultue.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated .  Agencies  Subcommittee 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Servi<je.  Pood  Safety  and  Inspection 
Servi*.  and  the  Pederal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Agriail- 
ture. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00 
Appropriitions 


Foreign 
To  hok 

timatts 

prognjns 

tional 


Operations  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
of  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 


Judiciary 
Agency  Ataminisi 
To  hold 


itration  Subcommittee 
oversight  hearings  on  the  in- 
demnification of  and  contributions  to 
government  contractors. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


Labor  and 
Educatioi  1, 
mittei 
To  coninue 


10:00 
Approprktions 


Foreign 
To  holi  I 
timafes 
U.S 
tions 


grani 


10:00 
Appropriations 


Foreign 
To 


holl 
timaes 


UMI 


Himian  Resources 
Arts,  and  Hiunanities  Subcom- 


oversight  hearings  on  the 
implefaientation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion i^tigrams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriktions 

Foreign  <  hTerations  Subcommittee 
To    CO  itinue     hearings    on     proposed 
budg(  t  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  c(  rtain  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
Interpational  Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MARCH? 


( >perations  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
and  voluntary  contributions  to 
intei^uttional   orgardzations  and   pro- 
of the  United  Nations. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  8 


Expc  rt-Import 
States. 


Operations  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bank   of   the   United 


1114  Dirksen  Building 


11:301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan. 

318  RuaaeU  BuUding 

MARCH  9 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Voniga  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing   for   veterans'   health   care 
services. 

412  RuaseU  BuUding 

BCARCHIO 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  Subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Veterans'  administration 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MARCH  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

AgriciUture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Ag- 
riciUtural  StabUization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Suttcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  (including 
Public  Law  480).  Office  of  Internation- 
al Cooperation  and  Development,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


MARCH  16 

lOHWaJB. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subomn- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  related  to 
math  and  science  education  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Veterans  Affairs 

To  hold  bearings  an  proposed  legislation 

providing  educational   assistance   for 

oNtain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  17 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service.  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service.  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  AgrictUture 
library.  Department  of  Agricultiu^. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00) 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  issues  related 
to  math  and  science  education  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  AMVETS  and  the  Blinded  Veter- 
ans Association. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  22 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  Statistical 
Researoh  Service,  and  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  23 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
status  of  construction  of  certain  vet- 
erans' facilities. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  24 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  De- 
partmental Administration,  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  and  Departmental  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


January  31, 1983 


10:001 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Suboommitr 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  <m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Tecbnology 
PoUcy.  and  the  Coundl  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty. 

1224  Dirksen  BuOding 

APRILS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  Inidget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
pyxxl  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Himian  Nutrition  Information  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL7 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

AgriciUture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Office 
of  Rural  Development  Policy,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  12 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

1318  Dii^sen  BuUding 

APRIL  13 
lOHW) 


Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  14 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversigbt  hearings  on  the 
implementatiim  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  20 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mmtation  of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  Educa- 

titm. 

4232  Dirksen  BuikUng 

Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' health  care  services,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  educational  as- 
sistance for  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  21 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Ind^iendent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tratioD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  bilingtial  education 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  27 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  eff ecU  from  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  other  related  matters. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

AFRIL28 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  5 


10:00 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  NaUonal 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


1217 

MAT  12 

lOHWajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Suboommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  cm  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  18M  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dlikaen  BuOdinc 

MAT  18 

lOMajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  ef f ecU  from  ezpoMire  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  rdated  matr 
ters. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

MAT  23 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  tmder  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  24 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Suboommitr 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE8 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  cwn- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNE  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BtUlding 

JUNE  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULT13 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


JULT20 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  management  in  implementing  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems  at  mul- 
tiple VA  hospital  sites. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


1218 


( lANCELLATIONS 


Bus  ness 


9:30  a.in. 
Small 
To  hold 
busine^ 
of  the 


oversight  hearings  on  the  small 
investment  company  program 
Small  Business  Administration. 
424  RusseU  Building 

FEBRUARY  15 


10:00  a.m. 

Budget 

To 


resulne  hearings  in  preparation  for 
report  ng  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 0  1  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional pudget. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 

Budget 

To 


contkiue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
report  ng  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 0  1  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional pudget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
report  ng  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional (budget. 

6202  Dlrksen  BuUding 


10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue 


reporting 

tion 

sional 


hearings  in  preparation  for 
_  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


on 


2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue 


reporfng 

tion 

sional 


10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  resiJme 


repor  ing 
tion  (n 
sional 
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FXSRUART3 


FEBRUARY  16 


FEBRUARY  17 


hearings  in  preparation  for 
,  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 


(n 


FEBRUARY  22 


hearings  in  preparation  for 
the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 


FEBRUARY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  24 

10:00  am. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concxurent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  DU-ksen  BuUding 


2:00  p  jn. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

.    6202  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MARCH  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  pro- 
posed first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the    fiscal    year    1984    congressional 
budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  proposed  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  proposed  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  the  proposed  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Morris  M.  Hershman,  the 
Joliet  Jewish  Congregation,  Joliet.  111., 
offered  the  following  prayer 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  forefa- 
thers: 

Upon  this  august  and  illustrious 
body  representing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  tackling  the  weighty 
matters  before  it,  we  humbly  invoke 
Thy  divine  benedictions. 

As  we  meet  in  this  Super  Bowl  of 
governmental  activity  that  impinges 
on  the  life  of  every  American,  help  us 
to  realize  that  when  an  issue  becomes 
a  political  football  there  can  be  many 
fumbles.  Penalize  not,  we  pray  Thee, 
our  coimtry  for  our  offenses  and  may 
our  defense  ever  be  honorable  and  jus- 
tified. Help  us  to  pass  to  those  who 
come  after  us  a  tradition  unsullied  and 
enhanced. 

May  our  thoughts  and  our  deeds 
ever  be  commensurate  with  the  high 
honor  and  privilege  Thou  has  given  us 
to  serve  Thee,  our  country  and  our 
fellow  men. 

Bless  Thou  O  God  the  work  of  our 
hands,  the  work  of  our  hands,  bless 
Thou  it  •  •  •. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


cese  of  Chicago,  Rabbi  Hershman  was 
the  chief  organizer  of  the  welcoming 
reception  for  Bishop  McNamara.  the 
newly  named  bishop  for  the  newly 
named  diocese. 

When  Joliet  was  nominated  by  a 
major  magazine  to  be  considered  as  1 
of  the  10  most  outstanding  U.S.  com- 
munities. Morris  Hershman  made  our 
case  and  we  won  that  honor,  thanks  to 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Rabbi  Hershman 
appears,  as  he  always  does,  at  major 
community  events  to  open,  to  conduct, 
or  to  close  or  conclude  the  affair,  as  I 
sit  in  those  audiences  I  have  a  curious 
religious  recollection.  Some  years  ago 
when  Latin  was  in  vogue  and  was  the 
vernacular  of  the  church,  when  a  visit- 
ing prelate  of  great  prestige  would 
come  to  a  cathedral  or  come  to  a 
church,  he  would  be  greeted  by  the 
choir  and  the  choir  would  usher  him 
in  to  the  moving  strains  of  a  hymn 
called  "Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus,"  some- 
thing akin  to  "Hail  to  the  Chief;"  but 
the  words  really  mean.  "Behold,  this 
good  man  who  in  his  own  day  God  saw 
fit  to  make  a  great  priest." 

I  can  think  of  nothing  better  as  a  de- 
scription of  Morris  Hershman. 
"Behold  this  good  man  who  in  his  own 
time  God  saw  fit  to  make  a  great 
priest." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  ES- 
TABLISHING SELECT  COMMTT- 
TEE  ON  CHILDREN.  YOUTH. 
AND  FAMILIES 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  98-1)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  16)  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


The  debate  over  the.  Oregon  wilder- 
ness must  now  be  resolved.  The  timber 
industry  needs  to  know  the  boundaries 
of  the  wilderness  in  order  to  plan  for  a 
strong  and  competitive  future.  This 
bill  opens  to  commercial  use  2  million 
of  roadless  areas,  freeing  up  millions 
of  board  feet  of  timber  for  harvest. 
Then  the  bill  preserves  1  million  acres 
of  the  most  spectacular  wild  lands  as 
wilderness  for  all  to  enjoy.  That  is  a  2- 
to-1  spUt.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  favor  of 
commercial  activity.  In  fact,  total, 
commercial  forest  land  would  be 
brought  to  13  million  acres  and  total 
wilderness  lands  would  be  brought  to  2 
million  acres.  No  honest  person  can 
say  that  those  ratios  are  In  any  way 
balanced  against  Jobs.  Indeed.  It  will 
mean  more  Jobs,  and  a  better  Oregon 
environment. 

Today,  Assistant  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary John  Crowell  Is  expected  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Forest  Service  will  try 
to  replan  the  future  of  some  2.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  these  disputed  lands.  This 
means  that  unless  Congress  passes  our 
bill,  the  debate  over  these  lands  will 
last  another  2  to  4  years,  leaving  virtu- 
ally all  roadless  areas  in  limbo,  even 
those  that  everyone  agrees  ought  to  be 
harvested.  That  is  no  solution.  Our  bill 
is  the  solution  for  Oregon,  for  Jobs, 
and  for  the  environment. 


THE  RABBI  MORRIS  M. 
HERSHMAN 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man 
who  opened  today's  session  with  that 
disturb-the-stars  type  of  prayer  is 
Morris  Hershman,  for  35  years  Rabbi 
for  the  Joliet  Jewish  Congregation  of 
Illinois.  But  he  is  more  than  just  that, 
he  is  the  Rabbi  to  all  our  congrega- 
tions. He  is  Mr.  Joliet.  In  every  signifi- 
cant commimity  or  religious  effort,  he 
has  been  the  razor's  edge. 

When  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Joliet 
was  carved  out  of  the  massive  archdio- 


CONGRESSMEN  AuCOIN.  WYDEN 
AND  WEAVER  REINTRODUCE 
THE  OREGON  WILDERNESS 
ACT 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Weaver),  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyden)  and  myself  are  reintro- 
ducing the  Oregon  Wilderness  bill,  to 
provide  help  for  Oregon's  embattled 
timber  industry  and  to  guarantee  for 
all  time,  and  all  people,  Oregon's  most 
important  wild  lands. 


THE  OREGON  WILDERNESS 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen AuCoiw  and  Wydkh,  in  in- 
troducing the  Oregon  wilderness  bill. 
This,  the  most  beautiful  State  in  the 
Union,  Oregon,  deserves  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  handfiU  of  areas  still  left 
tmtouched  by  man. 

I  say  that  the  timber  in  these  areas 
amoimts  to  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
timber  of  Oregon;  so  therefore,  jobs 
will  not  be  affected.  We  have  a  surplus 
of  timber  today  already  sold  and  on 
the  stimip  unharvested. 

Today  Mr.  Crowell.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  an- 
nounce the  need  for  immediate  resolu- 
tion of  RARE-II. 

This  bUl  will  do  it.  It  will  resolve 
that  issue  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  House 
can  speedily  pass  this  bilL 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2KI7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  Hoor. 
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OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
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ECtCART  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

Slid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
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■ane  form  b 
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reaiOy 
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step 


Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 

rears  this  body  has  oonsid- 

Ideas  and  proposals  de- 

1  eb>  taring  our  Nation's  small 

back  to  good  health.  While 

of  relief  have  met  moder- 

small  businesses  today  still 

the  burden  of  interest 

are  too  high,  and  as  a  con- 

Ithey  suffer  from  a  limited 

c  ipitaL  This  lack  of  capital  is 

of  business  cutbacks,  post- 

of  expansion  plans,  and  the 

of  countless  planned  busl- 

..  As  this  growth  falls  by 

so  do  thousands  of  new 

with  each  small  business 

SpeaJter.  America  slips 

from  its  position  of  lead- 

worid  markets. 

I  am  reintroducing 

designed  to  ease  the  burden 

capital,  to  make  money 

available  to  small  busi- 

legislation  will  serve  as  a 

toward  the   recovery   of 

small  businesses.  It  provides 

oeation  of  an  innovative  fi- 

iiistrument  called  the  small 
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_   _  is  a  hybrid  Instrument— 
ifjodt  and  part  bond.  A  gener- 
to  the  issuing  company,  it 
term  debt  instnunent  which 
t  he  investor  a  stated  rate  of 
.  a  negotiated  share  of  the 
profits  over  the  duration  of 


of  giving  up  equity  rights  al- 

investor  to  enjoy  part  of 

^mming«  long  after  the 

wen  repaid,  the  company  \a- 

SBPD  would  pay  a  premium 

of  the  capital  for  a  limited 

The  q)ecific  terms  of  the 

siieh  as  the  interest  rate,  date 

and  share  of  earnings 

determined  by  the  market 

between  the  business 


.  artiettaer  or  not  incorporated. 

whldi  hare  a  net  equity  of  under  $10 
mflifain,  may  iasue  SHED'S.  In  addition, 
qualifying  small  businesses  may  have 
no  securttieB  outstanding  which  are 
subject  to  SEC  regulation,  and  may 
not  have  more  than  $1  million  in 
SBPiys  outstanding  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ctmcept  of  the 
SBPD  was  among  the  proposals  rec- 
ommended by  the  1980  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  received  the  endorsements 
of  doaens  of  wganintlons.  such  as  the 
National  Sknall  Business  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Small 
Busineas  Investment  Companies,  the 
CouncD  on  Small  and  Independent 
Busineas  Asaodations.  and  Small  Busi- 
ness United,  representing  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  which 
employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers.  PMsage  of  this  legislation  is  a 
major  step  toward  economic  growth 
for  America's  small  businesses,  the 
foundatim  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
It  is  with  this  end  In  mind  that  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  smaU  business  participating  deben- 
ture legislatiwi. 


and  ext4^'y*<"g  my  remarks  in  the  Coh- 
GRissiOHAL  RaooRD  on  tMs  subject. 


major 

America's 

for  the 

nanrial 

business 

SBPD. 

The  SB|>D 
it  is  part 
al  obligatJ|Dn 
is  a  fixed 
provides 
return  ankl 
cranpany'i 
the  term. 

lowing 
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debt  has 

suing  the 

for  the 

time 

SBPD, 

of 

would  be| 

and  negcbiated 

and  the  fa  ivestor. 

What  I ;  moat  significant  about  the 
fmnii  bui  iness  participating  debenture 
ta^c  treatment  it  receives.  The 
the  SBPD  would  deduct 
Interest  expense  both  the 
ind   the   profit   share   pay 
investor  would  be  taxed  on 
at  ordinary  rates,  but  the 
portion  of  the  payment  woiild 
kt  the  lower  long-term  capital 
Losses  on  SBPD's  would  be 
ordinary  losses.  These  tax 
make  this  financial  instru- 
^rtleularly  attractive  tool  for 

businesses  and  investors, 
legislation  includes  restrictions 
pt  yvlde  that  only  domestic  busi- 


ANDROPOV— THE  KGB 
ADMINISTRA110N 

(Mr.  McDonald  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker, 
many  pundits  of  the  press,  initially, 
penned  a  lot  of  nonsense  about  the 
time  it  would  take  Andropov  to  consol- 
idate his  power  and  what  a  relaxed 
urbane  and  rather  westernized  person 
he  was.  All  of  this  information  turned 
out  to  be  Just  so  much  bunk.  Andropov 
is  Just  what  he  appears  to  be— the  con- 
sumate  policeman  in  the  best  tradition 
of  Beriya  and  the  old  NKVD.  al- 
though much  better  trained  and  more 
subtle. 

What  has  been  taking  place  in 
recent  years  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
that  Andropov  has  been  moving  in  and 
consoUdattng  his  position  within  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  so  that  when  Brezh- 
nev died,  he  only  lacked  the  keys  to 
the  executive  men's  room. 

Now  that  Andropov  is  in  the  No.  1 
spot,  he  is  doing  more  of  the  same.  He 
Is  moving  his  people  into  strategic 
spots.  He  Is  cleaning  out  the  "dead- 
wood"  on  the  higher  levels  of  the 
party.  He  is  also  moving  his  police 
friends  into  high  places.  In  these 
moves,  he  has  been  decisive.  He  has  in- 
dicated that  his  wUl  be  a  no-nonsense 
i4>proach  to  ruling  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  of  this  bodes  ill  for  the  free  world, 
which  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
stodgy  and  clumsy  moves  of  an  ailing 
Brezhnev.  It  is  time  for  the  West  to 
imlte  and  stand  firm  or  be  outmaneu- 
vered.  For  those  who  would  like  to  ex- 
plore this  fiulher.  I  am  today  revising 


PERBOSSION  FOR  EACH  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  HOUSE  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  6  PJiL,  FEBRUARY 
10,  1983,  TO  PUBLISH  COMMIT- 
TEE RULES 

Iffr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  commit- 
tee of  the  Hoiise  may  have  until  6 
pjn..  February  10.  1983.  to  publish 
committee  rules  in  the  Rbcosd  in  com- 
pliance with  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas?         

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  ask  the  gentleman 
Just  what  the  purpose  behind  his  re- 
quest might  be  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Under  the  general 
rules,  committees  have  30  calendar 
days  in  which  to  publish  their  niles  in 
the  Rbcobd.  Because  of  the  long  recess 
between  the  time  we  convened  and  the 
time  we  reconvened  to  hear  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  most  commit- 
tees were  not  able  to  conduct  their  or- 
ganizational business  until  this  week, 
although  the  30  calendar  days  would 
expire  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  we  thought  that  the 
same  permission  which  was  granted 
last  year  should  be  granted  this  year. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  in  any  sense 
for  this,  nor  is  it  an  unprecedented 

thing.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  in  any  way  going  to  delay  the 
work  of  the  committees  getting  under- 
way? For  example,  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  prepared 
to  meet  on  social  security.  The  fact 
that  their  rules  have  not  been  printed 
would  in  no  way  keep  them  from 
moving  forward  on  that  very  impor- 
tant business,  would  it? 

lb.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  begin  those 
hearings  today,  and  I  know  they  have 
hearings  scheduled  tomorrow. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  hearings  scheduled  tomor- 
row and  there  are  other  committees 
having  hearings  as  well. 

In  no  way  whatever  would  we  do 
anything  to  slow  that  down.  They  may 
begin. 

This  is  Just  a  requirement  of  the 
niles  and  in  order  to  give  the  commit- 
tees an  opportunity  to  get  their  rules 
in  order  and  published,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  get  this  unanimous-consent 

request.       

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Spending  eaUgorw 


Vocational  and  adult  ednwtlon 
Student  aid  (these  are  pasteeoond 
ary  prosrains~. 
Social  aecurlty.. 


tnMtkmUiutted 
penaUdtanoe 


SUGAR-COATING  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ALEIXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  were  treated  to  what  was 
billed  as  a  conciliatory  state  of  the 
Union  address,  one  which  at  least  met 
the  expectations  of  suffering  Ameri- 
cans halfway. 

But  the  President's  budget  reveals 
that  the  rhetoric  is  mainly  sugar  coat- 
ing. The  pill  itself  turns  out  to  be 
bitter.  And  when  you  analyze  the  con- 
tents, you  see  why.  Factoring  in  the 
anticipated  inflation  rate  of  18.7  per- 
cent to  the  "real  dollar"  increases  and 
decreases  which  Mr.  Reagan  and  his 
team  propose  for  fiscal  years  1983  to 
1988,  we  discover  a  harsh  reality. 

The  actual  buying  power  value  of 
various  domestic  programs  will  be 
down  even  more  drastically  than  we 
were  led  to  believe.  Education:  down 
29.1  percent.  Jobs  and  training  pro- 
grams: down  29.1  percent.  Energy: 
down  56  percent.  Small  Business  As- 
sistance: down  60  percent.  Farm 
income  stabilization  programs:  down 
77.9  percent. 

In  a  time  when  the  soupline  has  re- 
turned as  a  national  symbol  of 
Reaganomics,  this  cold-hearted  pre- 
scription is  all  that  Mr.  Reagan  choos- 
es to  offer  those  citizens  which  he 
himself  calls  the  "truly  needy."  That 
Is  what  we— and  they— are  being  asked 
to  swallow. 

Reagan's  proposed  program  spending 
changes— fiscal  year  1983  compared  to 
fiscal  year  1986  on  an  inflation  adjusted 
basis 

[Reagan  Budget  estimates  1983-M  inflation  riae  of 
18.7  percent;  +  equals  rise,  -  equals  fallj 

Inflation  adtusted 
percent  change 
+31.7 


Child  nutriUon  (primarily  tn^diotd 

procrams) 

Veterans  programs 
Law  enforcement .. 


-58.0 

-ai.« 

+5.0 

-13.4 
-7.5 
-16.1 
-13.1 
-18.7 
+19.3 


packages  which  are  presented  to  Con- 
gress en  masse. 

This  "legislating  by  the  clump"  has 
to  stop  and  responsible  streamlining  of 
the  Budget  Act  is  the  first  step  we 
must  take  in  that  effort. 


Oeneral  goveniment ... 
General  revenue  sharing. 
Net  Interest  on  debt .... 

Dau  source;  "Budget  of  the  Onlted  SUtea  Oov- 
emment;  Fiscal  Year  1»S4.~  wtfrntttwl  to  Uie  SSth 
ConsrcH  by  Preaident  Ranald  W.  Rewan  on  Jan. 
31  1963 

icettaodolocy  note:  To  obtain  the  inflatian  aiUurt- 
ed  "buying  power"  peieent  tbaaime  tee  the  pro- 
grams in  this  table  the  following  steps  ware  taken: 
(1)  The  percentage  change  in  the  doOan  President 
Reagan  Usted  for  the  progxana  in  1M3  and  IMS 
was  fiinf'f**^  <3)  the  eumulaUvc  IMS-SS  inflatioD 
rate  included  in  Preaident  Rcagan-a  eeaoamle  as- 
sumptions was  obtained.  (3)  the  inflatian  rate  was 
subtracted  from  thooe  programs  tai  the  table  which 
President  Reagan's  budget  indieatca  he  wanU  to 
riae  from  1983  to  19S6.  and  (4)  this  tnflatiaa  imte 
was  added  to  those  prugia—  which  he  says  he 
wanU  to  fall  from  1M3  to  USa  The  result  for  each 
program  U  the  inflatian  adloated  "buying  power" 
or  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  doDan  for  those 
programs  from  1M3  to  IgSS.  These  ealeulatioos 
were  made  on  a  "current  seTrtoes"  budget  basis. 
They  do  not  assume  that  the  "policy"  and/or  •leg- 
islative proposal"  changea  the  President  says  he 
wiU  implement  or  send  to  the  CsngreM  actually 
take  place.  If  that  assiimptinn  was  made  those  pro- 
grams which  the  President  propoees  for  eutt  would, 
most  probably,  experience  an  even  greater  drop  In 
"buying  power." 


Spending  categorg 
Defense. 


Foreign  aid -l*-5 

Export-Import  Bank -71.2 

Public  Law  480 -2*-* 

Energy ••    -**•* 

Water  resources  (primarily  Corps  of 

Engineers) ~™'i 

Farm  Income  stabilization -77.9 

Price    support    and    related    pro- 
grams     —47.0 

Rural  housing -11-* 

Small  business  assistance -  «>.0 

Community      development      block 

grants  iCDBO) - 1*-^ 

Urban    development    action    grants 

(UDAG) -28.] 

Rural  development -as.4 

Economic    development    assistance 

(primarily  EDA) "^22  i 

Education -^-^ 

Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion      -18' 


LEGISLATING  BY  THE  CLUMP 
(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  %)eaker,  the  last 
Congress  passed  too  much  legislation 
in  clumps.  We  adopted  massive  bills 
that  were  called  comprehensive  or 
that  had  rumbled  through  the  legisla- 
tive process  labeled  the  "omnibus  this 
or  that"  bill.  Most  Monbers  of  Con- 
gress were  disturbed  at  having  to  vote 
yea  or  nay  on  a  vast  compilation  of 
legislation,  much  of  which  they  fa- 
vored, but  some  of  which  they  did  not. 
How  many  times  in  the  last  Congress 
were  we  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  to  accept  questionable  provi- 
sions attached  to  a  major  and  essential 
bill  which  came  to  the  floor  with  a 
rule  that  permitted  few  or  no  amend- 
ments? 

Too  often.  On  the  budget,  on  recon- 
ciliation where  436  different  laws  were 
amended  or  repealed  without  Individ- 
ual consideration.  It  happened  with 
the  1982  Tax  Act  where  the  10  percent 
withholding  tax  on  savings  accounts 
and  the  tax  on  tips  came  from  and  it 
happened  with  the  gas  tax  bilL 

The  single  greatest  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
complex  budget  process  which  takes 
up  too  much  time.  Ctongress  Just 
cannot  get  much  else  done.  That 
leaves  little  room  for  proper  consider- 
ation of  needed  legislation  that  is  not 
budget  related.  That.  In  turn,  tends  to 
encourage  the  lumping  of  bills  into 
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MR.  PRESIDENT,  SAY  IT  ISNT 

SO 
(Mr.  LEVTTAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mi.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  address,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  and  I  quote: 

The  Federal  Government  will  bold  the 
line  on  real  spending.  That  is  far  leas  than 
many  American  families  have  had  to  do  In 
these  difficult  times. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  certain  parts  of  that  budget, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Let  us  look  at  the  White 
House  itself. 

For  the  White  House  and  the  Execu- 
tive Residence  at  the  White  House,  to 
fiscal  year  1983  the  President  request- 
ed a  16.2-percent  tocrease,  received  an 
11.1-actual  tocrease,  and  now  for  fiscal 
year  1984  is  talking  about  agato  an  8- 
percent  tocrease— twice  the  amount  of 
tocrease  provided  for  the  overall 
budget  for  the  rest  of  America. 

If  you  look  at  the  Executive  Resi- 
dence itself,  to  fiscal  year  1983  the 
President  requested  a  10-percent  to- 
crease over  the  fiscal  year  1982;  for 
fiscal  year  1983  the  actual  was  an  8.2- 
percent  tocrease.  In  this  budget.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  White  House  is  request- 
ing for  itself  a  15.2-percent  tocrease 
over  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget- 
almost  four  times  the  amount  of  to- 
crease for  the  overall  budget  for  the 
rest  of  America. 

Now,  it  could  be  said  that  charity 
begins  at  home  or  that  the  White 
House  is  no  poor  house:  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  magnitude  of  budget  to- 
crease for  the  White  House  is  far  more 
than  many  American  families  have 
had  to  these  difficult  timea.  You 
cannot  ask  America  to  sacrifice,  Mr. 
President,  when  you  make  these  re- 
quests for  huge  tocreases  to  yovi  own 
White  House  budget.  "Mr.  President, 
say  it  is  not  so.  Change  your  mtod." 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  FED 
(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Bir.  ^oeaker,  the 
question  that  confronts  this  Congress 
as  it  considers  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  that  he  sent  to  us 
yesterday  is  this:  Should  we  have  the 
Federal  CJovemment  borrow  money  to 
finance  a  third-year  tax  cut,  much  of 
which  goes  to  the  very  wealthy?  And 
should  we  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  borro  v  money  for  the  $30  billion 
increase  in  nllitary  spending? 

That  is  «  hat  the  President's  budget 
asks  us  to  ( io.  Frankly.  I  think  that  it 
is  irrespons  ble. 

I  know  th  at  there  are  people  who  be- 
lieve that  ttie  proposed  budget  deficit 
will  stimuli.te  the  economy,  and  that 
attempts  t<  reduce  the  deficits  would 
hinder  the  potential  economic  recov- 
ery. I  say  tl  lat  is  nonsense. 

This  prox>sed  $189  billion  budget 
deficit  is  in  esponslble  and  we  ought  to 
reduce  it. 

But  we  siould  not  deal  with  these 
taxing  ani  [  spending  issues  alone. 
They  must  be  considered  with  the 
monetary  p  olicles  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Resent  e  Board,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  thin  i  it  is  irresponsible  for  the 
President  a  nd  this  Congress  to  contin- 
ue to  ignor ;  the  devastation  caused  to 
our  econoiiy  by  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is  time  for 
the  Preside  nt  and  Congress  to  Join  to- 
gether and  rein  in  the  Fed.  It  is  time 
to  make  thi !  Federal  Reserve  Board  ac- 
countable Io  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  can  debate  fiscal  policy  from 
now  untU  e  temlty.  but,  if  the  Fed  con- 
tinues its  n  Isguided  monetary  policies, 
then  we  wi  1  not  have  any  lasting  eco- 
nomic recovery.  We  must  restructure 
the  Fed  to  make  it  accoimtable  to  the 
people,  and  we  must  do  it  soon. 

There  an  i  some  who  credit  the  Fed's 
high  inter*  st  rate  policies  with  bring- 
ing down  t  le  rate  of  inflation.  Throw- 
ing this  country  into  the  longest  and 
deepest  rec  ession  in  four  decades  most 
certainly  d:  d  cool  the  fires  of  inflation, 
but  it  can  )  lardly  be  called  a  successful 
economic  itrategy.  It  was  misgxilded 
and  shortsi  shted.  We  must  take  action 
to  see  that  It  does  not  happen  again. 

In  siunn  ary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  I  resident's  proposed  budget 
deficits  art  irresponsible,  and  I  also 
think  that  it  is  irresponsible  for  Con- 
gress to  drlay  further  in  making  the 
Federal  R<  serve  Board  accountable  to 
the  Americ  an  people. 


I  sat  in  this  House  last  week.  I  heard 
no  proposals  to  feed  our  Jobless 
himgry.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  to  put  our  people  to 
work  and  now  we  see  the  budget  again 
go  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  Reagan  budget  proposes  a  14- 
percent  increase  for  defense  and 
across-the-board  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams. It  ignores  depression  in  this 
country  that  is  getting  worse,  not 
better. 

We.  in  the  98th  Congress,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, we  have  a  duty,  to  do 
what  the  President,  the  administra- 
tion, are  not  willing  to  do.  to  address 
the  problems  of  the  people. 

The  97th  Congress,  which  has  final- 
ly gone,  did  nothing  to  improve  the 
situation  for  the  unemployed.  Nothing 
to  improve  their  chance  to  have  a 
better  life  in  this  country.  The  only 
way  we  can  help  the  Jobless  and  our 
Nation  is  to  make  changes  in  the 
budget,  in  the  overall  program  of  the 
President. 


LET  US  A  DDRESS  THE  NEEDS  OF 
TI[E  UNEMPLOYED 

(Mr.  HE  RTEL  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  g  ven  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extent  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  H£RTE2i  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  u  lemployment  in  this  Nation 
is.  as  we  all  Imow.  over  10  million 
people.  In  Michigan,  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  is  nearly  20  percent.  It  has 
gotten  so  }ad  that  last  month  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  unemployed  people 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits 
have  recel  red  charity  from  the  people 
of  West  G  ;rmany.  This  was  the  result 
of  West  Qerman  television  showing 
how  peop  e  were  starving  in  Detroit 
and  in  oth  >r  cities  in  Michigan. 


carnation  was  a  favorite  of  President 
McKlnley. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  recall 
McKlnley's  campaign  slogan  in  1900 
which  was:  "Good  work,  good  wages, 
good  money,  and  a  full  dinner  pail." 


PRESIDENT  McKINLEY'S 
BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  tils 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
birthday  of  President  William  McKln- 
ley. the  25th  President  of  these  United 
States,  was  140  years  ago  this  past  Sat- 
urday. 

In  Canton.  Ohio,  where  he  lived  and 
won  fame  for  his  front  porch  cam- 
paign speeches,  his  birthday  was  ob- 
served this  year  by  special  services  and 
programs.  Here,  in  the  Capitol,  where 
he  served  the  people  of  the  16th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  for  13  years,  including 
holding  the  chairmanship  of  Ways  and 
Means.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

It  was  during  President  McKlnley's  5 
years  in  the  White  House  that  Amer- 
ica emerged  as  a  great  power  and 
began  to  play  a  major  role  in  shaping 
the  history  of  the  world. 

President  McKlnley  led  our  country 
to  accept  its  world  responsibilities  and 
commitments.  He  had  foresight  and 
vrisdom  which  he  applied  to  greatly  in- 
fluence world  events.  I  believe  he 
would  have  strongly  endorsed  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  comments  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  in  which  he 
called  on  us  to  reaffirm  and  maintain 
our  leadership. 

McKlnley  was  a  man  of  peace.  In- 
scribed in  his  tomb  in  Canton.  Ohio, 
are  his  words:  "Our  real  eminence  lies 
in  victories  of  peace,  not  those  of  war." 
'  Present  in  the  Capitol  today  is 
Angela  Connor,  reigning  Carnation 
Queen  of  the  Carnation  City,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  who  delivered  a  bouquet  of 
Ohio's  State  flower,  the  red  carnation, 
to  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan.  The  red 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGI8LA- 
■nON  TO  REPEAL  WTTHHOLD- 
INO  OF  INTEREST  AND  DIVI- 
DENDS 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  withholding  of  interest  and 
dividends  provision  that  was  passed  as 
part  of  last  year's  omnibus  tax  biU. 
This  law.  should  it  take  effect,  will  be 
a  nightmare  for  both  American  tax- 
payers and  financial  institutions. 

This  law  will  create  mass  confusion 
and  an  avalanche  of  paperwork.  This 
seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  97  per- 
cent taxpayer  compliance  rate  on  re- 
porting of  interest  income. 

In  many  cases,  the  withholding  will 
result  in  overtaxation.  It  will  increase 
the  burden  of  taxation  and  discourage 
further  savings  and  investment.  These 
people  who  have  been  overtaxed  will 
be  forced  to  file  additional  tax  forms 
at  the  end  of  each  year  to  receive  their 
refund.  Meanwhile,  they  will  have 
been  without  the  use  of  these  funds, 
either  for  consumption  or  reinvest- 
ment. Hardest  hit  will  be  those  people 
who  are  most  dependent  on  small  in- 
terest and  dividend  payments  to  get 
by— the  elderly  and  the  unemployed. 

Furthermore,  those  who  will  be 
exempt  from  the  withholding  provi- 
sion, particularly  the  elderly  and  low- 
wage  earners,  must  fUe  a  separate  ex- 
emption certificate  for  each  account  to 
prevent  unwarranted  withholding  of 
their  interest  and  dividend  income. 

In  an  attempt  to  improve  the  com- 
pliance of  a  small  nimiber  of  taxpay- 
ers, the  Government  has  once  again 
intruded  into  our  lives.  Withholding  of 
interest  and  dividends  will  impose  a 
tremendous  strain  on  all  Americans  in 
the  form  of  excessive  paperwork;  in- 
creased costs  to  individuals,  financial 
institutions,  and  Government;  and  it 
directly  inhibits  the  very  thing  that 
we  need  in  this  country— the  encour- 
agement of  savings  and  investment. 
There  are  more  prudent  ways  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  legislation  to  repeal  the 
withholding  of  interest  and  dividends. 


WOMEN'S  EQUAL  RIGHTS  ACT 
OF  1983 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
clearly  a  need  for  immediate  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  area  of  equal  rights 
for  women.  This  is  especially  true  in 
light  of  existent  Federal  and  State 
statutes  which,  in  effect,  perpetuate 
inequalities  in  economic  areas  such  as 
pay  and  pension. 

To  this  end,  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Women's  Equal  Rights  Act  of 
1983.  H.R.  1131.  which  will  gxiarantee 
equality  for  women  immediately. 

This  legislation  would,  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  make  sex  a  "suspect  clas- 
sification" in  order  to  "establish  a  uni- 
form nationwide  standard  governing 
classifications  based  on  gender."  The 
bill  applies  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  by  prohibiting  any  gov- 
ernment from  making  or  enforcing  by 
law  a  classification  based  upon  gender 
unless  such  classification  is  'necessary 
to  achieve  a  compelling  government 
interest  and  is  the  leart  burdensome 
alternative  possible." 

Since  1971.  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  using  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  in  sex  discrim- 
ination cases.  However,  in  these  cases, 
it  has  not  applied  the  same  rigorous 
test  of  "strict  scrutiny"  which  it  ap- 
plies to  race  and  national  origin  cases. 
My  bill  would  change  this. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  making  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  effec- 
tive in  eliminating  sex  discrimination. 


UPPER  WHITE  OAK  FLOOD 
CONTROL  PROJECT 


(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said  that  the  "legitimate 
object  of  government  is  to  do  for  a 
community  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at 
all.  or  cannot  so  well  do.  for  them- 
selves, in  their  separate  and  individual 
capacities." 

It  is  with  this  thought  In  mind  that  I 
introduce  today,  along  with  several  of 
my  Texas  colleagues,  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  badly  needed  and  long  over- 
due flood  control  project  on  the  Upper 
White  Oak  Bayou. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  live  in 
central  and  northwest  Houston  along 
the  Upper  White  Oak  Bayou  have 
made  every  effort  to  protect  their 
homes  and  businesses  from  the  rav- 
ages of  flooding.  It  is  my  firm  and  un- 
wavering belief  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  now  do  its  part  to  assist 
these  courageous  Americans  who 
alone  cannot  accomplish  this  vitally 
needed  flood  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers   has    carefully    studied    the 


Upper  White  Oak  Bayou  for  a  number 
of  years  and  has  subinitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
plan  to  eliminate  its  persistent  flood- 
ing problems.  It  is  a  plan  that  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  all  interested 
parties  and  one  which  has  received 
high  priority  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers on  its  Ust  of  nationwide  projecto. 
Upon  completion,  this  project  will  pro- 
vide $1.70  worth  of  flood  protection 
for  every  $1  of  Federal  cost. 

While  this  Congress  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  level  of  projected 
Federal  deficits.  I.  nevertheless,  fer- 
vently believe  we  must  move  forward 
with  this  project  by  enacting  this  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  Inherent  and  historic 
responsibility  to  protect  citizens,  like 
these,  who  live  In  constant  fear  of 
flooding.  The  Federal  money  provided 
for  this  project  would  not  be  wasted 
but  would  be  a  sound  investment  in 
these  communities. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Government  will 
end  up  saving  millions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars by  providing  this  protection  now 
rather  than  continuing  the  cycle  of  re- 
building these  communities  with  Fed- 
eral flood  insurance  money.  In  this 
way.  we  will  not  only  provide  these  in- 
dividuals with  long-overdue  flood 
relief  but  will  simultaneously  econo- 
mize our  precious  financial  resources. 

The  investment  called  for  in  this  leg- 
islation is  clearly  justified  when  we 
weigh  the  benefits  to  the  Nation 
which  are  derived  from  vital  communi- 
ties with  thriving  industry,  versus  re- 
gional decay  which  generates  unem- 
ployment, saps  our  tax  base  and  gener- 
ally impedes  economic  growth. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  this  legislation  has  an  added  ben- 
efit of  providing  Jobs.  According  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  this  flood 
control  project  will  during  its  con- 
struction provide  Jobs  both  directly 
and  indirectly  to  more  than  2,000 
Houstonlans. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that,  from  a 
cost  perspective,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
further  postpone  the  completion  of 
this  project.  In  the  2  short  years  since 
I  first  introduced  this  legislation,  the 
Federal  price  tag  for  this  project  has 
increased  by  nearly  $12  million. 

»4r.  Speaker,  without  being  repeti- 
tious, I  believe  this  project  is  sound.  It 
is  an  investment  in  America's  future. 
It  will  save  taxpayers  money.  It  will 
create  Jobs.  And  it  will  provide  flood 
relief  to  these  citizens  who  must  now 
suffer  from  the  personal  and  economic 
hardships  of  persistent  flooding. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  over  100  nationwide  projects. 
During  these  hearings,  testimony  was 
heard  from  both  the  corps  and  inter- 
ested parties  in  strong  support  of  this 


project.  I  am  hopeful  that  these  bear- 
ings wiU  serve  as  a  basis  and  a  founda- 
tion for  the  development  of  an  omni- 
bus water  resources  development  bill. 

It  has  been  6  years  since  the  Con- 
gress last  enacted  such  an  omnibus 
water  bill.  Our  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  wait  any  longer.  We  must  develop  a 
comprehensive  water  policy  for  this 
Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
will  use  their  wisdom  and  persuasive 
powers  to  develop  such  a  policy  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  when  an  omnibus 
water  resources  development  bill  is 
drafted.  It  will  Include  authorization 
language  for  the  Upper  White  Oak 
Bayou  flood  control  project. 

I  can  assure  the  people  living  In  cen- 
tral and  northwest  Houston  that  I  will 
certainly  be  fighting  for  Its  Inclusion 
and  will  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  In  this  most  Important  en- 
deavor. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 


PROBLEBdS  FLOWING  FROM 
UNRESTRAINED  SPENDING 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  we  heard  from  the  Demo- 
crats about  their  sense  of  budget  pri- 
ority. Mr.  Alexander  of  Arkansas  told 
us  quite  clearly  where  the  Democrats 
stand  on  budget  priority. 

The  Democrats  do  not  want  to  cut 
the  budget  to  deal  with  massive  defi- 
cits; they  want  to  spend  more.  Let  us 
not  forget  there  are  more  of  them 
here  in  this  session  to  spend  the 
money.  ,     ^^ 

The  Democrats  do  not  even,  in  the 
face  of  massive  deficits,  according  to 
what  Mr.  Alexander  said,  want  to  stop 
the  rate  of  Government  growth  by 
freezing  things  where  we  are.  They 
want  the  budget  to  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  while  government  grows  bigger 
and  bigger,  and  thus  deflcits  grow  at 
even  more  of  an  unbelievable  rate. 

Let  us  remember  the  President  does 
not  spend  one  dime  of  money.  We 
spend  the  money  right  here  In  this 
House. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  got  up 
here  and  menUoned  the  White  House 
budget,  that  it  is  growing.  Sure.  It  is 
growing,  and  I  guess  we  ought  to  stop 
it,  too.  Then  we  also  ought  to  stop  the 
budget  of  this  House.  The  House 
budget  right  here  has  been  growing, 
too.  Why  do  we  not  stop  it  as  a  first 

step? 

Two  hundred  billion  dollars  of  defi- 
cits are  the  result  of  two  decades  of 
unrestrained  spending  by  this  House. 
The  economic  problems  that  flowed 
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policies  are  apparent  to  er-    papen.  wittaoot  objection,  referred  to 

the  Oaomiittee  on  Appropriations  and 
otdered  to  be  printed: 

(Far  oieaaace.  aee  proceedings  of  the 
flrnatr  of  today.  Tuesday,  February  1, 
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SPEAKER 


pro  tempore  (Mr. 
before  the  House  the  f ol- 
fnnn  the  President  of 
States:  which  was  read  and. 
with     the     accompanying 


MAMDATCnr  PENALTIES  FOR 
erantWR  CXMCMITTED  WITH 
DBADI.T  WEAPONS 

lite  8FBAKEB  pro  tempore.  Under 
of  the  House,  the  gen- 
HUnois  (Mr.  AmnTimo), 
is  reeognlHd  far  S  minutes. 
•  Mr.  AIMUMZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  fint  dur  of  the  98th  CTongress,  I 
introdneed  HJEL  XT.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Gun  Oantral  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 
separate  ulfense  and  consecutive  sen- 
tfn-hig  in  fdonies  Involving  the  use  of 
a  fiream  or  other  deadly  weapon. 

Under  enrrent  tew,  anyone  who  uses 
or  carries  a  ftacaim  when  committing 
a  felony  as  defined  by  Federal  law 
must  be  aentenwid  to  not  less  than  1 
year  and  not  more  than  10  years  in  ad- 
dition to  the  aentmce  imposed  for  the 
underlying  fdony  itself.  Under  this 
law,  it  is  imastWr  for  those  convicted 
to  receive  a  siapended  sentence,  a  pro- 
bationary wfi'fT"*''*'.  and  also  parole. 
Second  or  suhsequent  convictions  re- 
quire a  sentence  of  an  additional  2  to 
25  years,  and  the  court  does  not  have 
the  diacretian  to  suspend  it  or  impose 
a  inobationary  sentence.  However, 
parole  ia  stfll  poosfble. 

The  puipooe  of  my  bill  is  to  see  that 
those  oonvieted  of  carrying  a  firearm 
or  other  deadly  wei^wn  do  not  avoid 
imprisonment.  As  we  have  discovered 
throu^  experience,  leaving  the 
length  of  the  prison  sentence  to  the 
dlscretkm  of  the  court  often  allows  of - 
folders  to  return  to  society  after 
having  received  few.  if  any.  penalties 
for  their  Crimea— free  to  resume  their 
criminal  actfrity.  Because  of  the  un- 
certainty cA  Imprisonment,  the  offend- 
er knows  the  chances  are  great  that 
even  if  convieted  he  will  spend  little 
time  in  priaon.  and  once  again  he  will 
be  out  oo  the  streets  victimizing  inno- 
cent, hardworking,  productive  mem- 
bers of  aodety.  It  is  this  injustice  that 
I  propose  to  help  remedy  with  my  bill. 

The  moat  important  provision  of 
"SLR.  27  i««pft—  a  mandatory  mini- 
mimi  iffntfiM^  on  anyone  convicted, 
and  It  removes  the  possibility  of 
parole.  l^jecUkally.  the  first  time  a 
person  is  oonvieted  of  committing  a 
felony  with  the  use  of  a  dangerous 
wtxptoi,  he  would  receive  not  less  than 
a  1-year  prison  sentence  which  would 
be  served  In  Its  entirety,  in  addition  to 
any  other  sentence  for  the  commission 
of  the  crime  Itadf .  A  felon  who  is  con- 
victed a  second  time  would  receive  a 
minimum  5-year  prison  term,  over  and 
above  any  other  prison  sentence. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  coUeagues 
that  on  January  19.  1983.  the  U.S.  Su- 
prone  Court  upheld  the  constitution- 


ality of  a  similar  law  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2.  and  there- 
fore, I  strongly  urge  that  consecutive 
sentencing  in  felonies  involving  the 
use  of  a  firearm  or  other  deadly 
wei4)on  as  outlined  in  my  bill  be  added 
to  the  Federal  Chrimlnal  Code. 

While  these  provisions  remove  any 
discretion  by  the  Judge  in  sentencing 
below  the  minimum  or  granting  a  sus- 
pended or  probationary  sentence,  the 
court  does  retain  discretion  as  to  the 
length  of  the  sentence  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains within  the  mtnjmiim  and  maxi- 
mum set  by  law.  However,  and  I  wish 
to  stress  this  point,  no  matter  what 
length  the  sentence,  it  must  be  served 
in  its  entirety  in  prison.  Once  the  sen- 
tence has  been  imposed,  the  Judge 
may  not  suspend  it  or  any  part  of  it; 
nor  may  he  grant  a  probationary  sen- 
tence for  any  part  of  it;  nor  may  the 
felon  be  paroled.  The  number  of  years 
the  Judge  declares  as  sentence  in  court 
wiU  be  the  number  of  years  served  by 
the  felon  in  prison. 

I  do  not  regard  my  bill  as  the  solu- 
tion to  our  society's  problems  with 
crime.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  my 
proposal  will  be  more  effective  in  put- 
ting those  who  are  a  danger  to  our  so- 
ciety in  prison  than  our  present 
system.  Under  my  proposal,  the  risk  of 
imprisonment  is  increased  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  pimishment.  whereas,  under 
the  present  law,  the  chance  exists  that 
a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  will  not 
have  to  serve  any  time  at  all.  There  is 
no  certainty  of  punishment  and  very 
little  risk  which  might  serve  to  deter 
unlawful  behavior.  Also,  if  penalizing 
the  use  of  dangerous  weapons  during 
the  commission  of  a  felony  has  any  de- 
terrent effect  at  all,  it  could  well  have 
a  luger  effect  on  deterring  crime  in 
generaL  By  deterring  the  use  of  weap- 
ons, the  law  is  punishing  the  crimi- 
nal's means  of  coercion.  If  he  is  de- 
terred at  all,  he  wlU  be  less  likely  to 
commit  crimes  of  coercion  since  he 
will  be  less  likely  to  carry  a  weapon. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  coUeagues 
for  "EUR.  27.« 


FISCAL  TEAR  1984  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Asdabbo) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Bfr.  Speaker,  for 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I  would 
like  to  give  my  analysis  of  the  1984  De- 
fense budget. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  Defense  budget 
estimate  for  those  items  included  In 
the  itnniiRi  Defense  appropriation  bill 
totals  $265.3  billion,  with  no  funds  al- 
located for  military  and  civilian  pay 
raises.  The  fiscal  year  1984  Defense 
budget  represents  an  increase  of  $33.3 
billion  more  than  the  $232  billion  ap- 
propriated to  date  for  fiscal  year  1983 
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which  included  $1.7  billion  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  (October  1982  pay  raise. 
The  fiscal  year  1984  request  is  14.4 
percent  more  than  the  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriations. 

Pentagon  figures  used  in  Secretary 
Weinberger's  press  release  include  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  amounts  an  antici- 
pated supplemental  in  the  amoimt  of 
$1.6  biUion.  If  later  submitted,  the  $1.8 
billion  would  be  used  to  continue  pro- 
duction of  the  Pershing  II  missile,  re- 
store    the     congressional     reduction 
made  for  the  ground-launched  cruise 
missile,  provide  funds  for  the  preposi- 
tionlng  of  POMCUS  sets  in  Europe, 
and  to  support  the  U.S.  share  of  costs 
for  Host  Nation  Support  in  the  Feder- 
al  Republic   of   Germany.   Language 
would  be  included  in  the  proposed  sup- 
plemental to  eliminate  restrictions  on 
the  purchase  of  specialty  metals  and 
defense     equipment     from     foreign 
sources,  as  well  as  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  of  preposltionlng  material 
in  Europe.  The  balance  of  the  pro- 
posed   supplemental     would    restore 
funds  to  initiate  production  of  the  MX 
missUe,  provided  Congress  subsequent- 
ly agrees  to  a  basing  mode  for  that 
missile.   The   proposed   supplemental 
would   also   include   language  which 
seeks    authority    to    utUize    existing 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriations  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  multiyear  procurement 
proposal  for  the  B-IB  bomber. 

In  addition,  the  Pentagon  is  consid- 
ering the  submission  of  a  proposed  re- 
scission in  the  amount  of  about  $650 
million.  Details  will  be  specified  later. 
The  proposed  rescission  is  said  to  "fxu-- 
ther  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
seek  defense  savings  and  efficiencies." 
Preliminary  inquiry  indicates  the  pro- 
posed rescission  will  rescind  many  of 
the  funds  recommended  by  the  Con- 
gress above  the  budget  in  fiscal  year 

1983. 

Since  the  administration  does  not 
plan  to  recommend  a  cost-of-living  pay 
raise  in  October  1983  for  military  and 
civilian  employees,  there  appears  to  be 
no  contingency  funds  Included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  column. 

The  outlays  estimated  in  the  ac- 
counts covered  in  the  annual  Defense 
appropriations  bill  total  $231.8  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1984  as  compared  with 
$201.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  to 
date.  The  $30.7  billion  increase  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1984  equates  to  a 
15.3-percent  increase. 

The  significant  budget  authority  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1984  over  1983  for 
the  Defense  bill  alone.  Is  distributed 
by  military  service  as  follows: 
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Highlights.  Active  duty  military  end 
strengths  increase  by  37.300  and  Se- 
lected Reserve  end  strengtlis  Increase 
by  28.030.  The  Government-wide 
freeze  on  pay  extendi  to  the  military. 
There  is  no  provision  for  a  pay  raise 
for  the  acUve  military  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  there  is  no  provisi<m  for  ad- 
Justed  retired  military  pay  fc»  hifla- 
tion  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget. 
The  budget  does,  however,  contain  a 
contingency  fund  for  fiacal  year  1985 
and  beyond  for  military  peraoonel  pay 
and  benefits,  if  it  is  neceanry  to  make 
additional  pr(H>osal8  to  meet  critical 
manpower  requirements. 

Last  s«Blon  the  Congress  funded  the 
fiscal  year  1983  pay  raise  for  Defense 
in  the  regular  vpropriatlon  WU  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  the  fiacal  year  1984 
budget  there  is  no  supplemental  pro- 
posed for  mUltary  pernonneL  A  UtOe 
over  $400  mlUlon  in  transfers  is  pro- 
posed, however,  to  meet  the  25-percent 
absorption  requirements  that  Con- 
gress enacted  last  year  in  ccmnectlon 
with  the  pay  raise  financing. 

OveraU  funding  for  active  and  guard 
and  reserve  manpower  requirements 
increases  by  about  $2.4  billion  to  a 
total  of  $47.9  bilUon  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  A  summary  table  follows: 

Summary  of  budget  nt/uut  for  AeUve  and 
Reserve  Fmcea 
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my,  greater  dUigenee  at  recruiting,  bo- 
nuses, and  other  incentives,  so  that 
end  strength  goals  can  sUU  be 
achieved. 
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End  strength  for  the  Acthre  Forces  is 
proposed  to  increase  by  37.300  to  fiacal 
year  1984  to  a  total  of  2.164,700.  Re- 
tention and  recruiting  experloice  to 
recent  years  has  been  exceUent.  End 
strength  goals  have  been  achieved  and 
quality  has  improved.  The  fiscal  year 
1983  pay  raise  was  capped  at  4  percent. 
Even  so  the  mUitary  departments  an- 
ticipate achieving  thrir  strength  goals 
for  that  year.  The  questian  is  whether 
the  impact  of  the  pay  freeze  wUl  be 
offset  by  the  condition  of  the  econo- 


End  strength  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves is  proposed  to  increase  by 
28,030  to  a  total  of  1.030.360  for  fiacal 
year  1984.  The  proposed  increase  tor 
the  Navy  accounts  for  13.162  of  the 
28.030  total  tocrease.  The  balance  is 
accounted  for  principally  by  proposed 
tocreaaes  to  f  uU  time  support  person- 
nel to  the  various  services. 

Summary  of  maUary  retired  pay 
Fiscal  year  jhihom 

1982  actual $14.»86 

1983  actual !••«* 

1984  estimate l*M* 

Change  1983  to  1984 +881 

Appropriations  for  miUtary  retired 

pay  are  proposed  to  Increaae  by  $651 
mUUon  to  a  total  of  $16.8  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  About  half  of  the 
$651  million  increase  is  due  to  the  to- 
crease to  average  strength.  Virtually 
aU  of  the  remaining  tocreaae  results 
from  the  annuaUzed  cost  of  the  fiacal 
year  1983  cost-of-living  increase.  For 
fiscal  year  1984  there  is  no  adjustment 
proposed  to  match  the  coafcof-llvlng 
todex.  The  fiscal  year  1984  request 
also  tocludes  $20.8  million  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  survivor  benefits  program, 
which  was  restored  to  the  amttouing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

OraUTIOH  AMD  UUMTBIMMCK 

In  the  operations  and  matotenance 
area,  the  budget  projects  $76.8  bUUon 
to  fiscal  year  1984.  an  increase  of  $9.5 
bUUon  or  14.1  percent  above  the  $67.3 
bUUon  already  vpropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion has  announced  that  it  wiU  be  re- 
questing a  fiscal  year  1983  supplemen- 
tal and  rescission.  However,  since  few 
details  have  been  released,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determme  the  net  change  pro- 
posed for  the  fiscal  year  1983  column 
of  the  budget.  In  real  terms,  the  fiscal 
year  1984  request  for  08eM  conttaues 
that  large  tacreases  that  mean  we  are 
now  rivaling  the  amounts  spent  on 
OdcM  at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  and 
Korean  wars  to  operate  our  Armed 
forces  when  we  had  50  percent  more 
people  to  uniform  and  were  supporting 
combat  operations  halfway  around  the 
world. 

These    appropriations    finance    the 
costs  of  operating  and  maintJiining  the 
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including  the  Reserve 
and  related  support  activi- 
Department  of  Defense, 
personnel   costs.   In- 
amounts  for  pay  of  civil- 
services  for  maintenance 
and  facilities,  fuel,  sup- 
I  epair  parts  for  weapons  and 
Financial  requirements  are 
by  many  factors,  including 
such  as  the  number  of  air- 
Army    or    Marine 
installations,  military 
I  nd  deployments,   rates  of 
activity,  and  quantity  and 
of  major  equipment— air- 
missiles,  tanks,  et  cetera— 
The   fiscal   year   1984 
substantial  increases  to 
enhance  Defense   readi- 
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year  1984.  DOD  plans  to 
07^000  civilians  and  2.165.000 
military  personnel  on  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  De- 
ever-increasing    workload 
has  shifted  from  the  mili- 
vil  servants  out  to  the  com- 
these  levels  are  the 
1973  for  military  person- 
1975  for  civUians. 
budget  as  proposed  for  fiscal 
includes  several  increases 
o   improve   the   near-term 
our  forces.  For  example, 
the  Army  O&M  budget  in- 
12  billion  are  funds  for  in- 
support  for  new  weapons  sys- 
delivered  to  the  field  and 
in  training.  The  total 
of  $2.2  billion  for  the 
Marine  Corps  reflects  costs 
with  an  increase  in  steam- 
hours,  and  2.000  addi- 
In  addition,  increased 
required  for  the  Navy's  de- 
Ikttle  force  which  will  grow 
I  hips  in  1983  to  526  in  1984. 
increase  totals  $2.1  bil- 
largely  associated  with  in- 
$0.4  billion  in  general  pur- 
$0.4  billion  in  intelligence 
com4iunications   programs,    and 
for   central   supply   and 


clear  direction  to  the  con- 

the  Congress,  the  President 

propose  that  two  additional 

of  Army  equipment  be 

in  Europe.  This  would 

otal  of  the  prepositioned  di- 

to  six.  Because  the  Con- 

beli^es  that  the  dedicated  EMro- 

preppsitioning  of  this  equipment 

our   capability   to   re- 

lon-Eiiropean  contingencies. 

has    repeatedly    been 

recently   in   the   fiscal 

Defense  appropriations  bill. 

of  any  new  justifica- 

no  reason  for  the  Congress 

its  position  on  this  issue. 

the  operation  and  mainte- 

ai:|>ropriations    fund    a    large 

critical  near-term  readiness 
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and  training  items,  they  also  fund 
many  overhead  and  administrative 
fimctions.  Most  of  these  nonreadiness 
items  are  contained  in  what  is  called 
administrative  and  associated  activi- 
ties—or program  9  in  DOD's  internal 
budget  Jargon.  The  fiscal  year  1984  re- 
quest for  these  nonreadiness  items  in- 
creases by  $1.8  billion  in  all  appropria- 
tions over  the  fiscal  year  1983  total  of 
$3.1  billion.  Excluding  inflation,  pro- 
gram 9  increases  in  real  terms  by  $1.7 
billion.  Two  years  ago.  the  budget  also 
reflected  a  real  increase  of  $400  mil- 
lion. Upon  a  detailed  examination  by 
the  committee  as  to  why  nonreadiness 
items  should  increase  so  substantially 
in  a  year  of  major  budget  reductions 
for  most  of  the  Government.  DOD 
quickly  revised  its  budget  charts  caus- 
ing the  real  growth  in  program  9  to 
disappear.  While  the  committee  will 
look  at  this  area  in  some  detail  again 
this  year,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
DOD  will  once  again  pull  out  their 
budgetary  mirrors  and  make  this  large 
nonreadiness  increase  disappear. 

PKOCURKlfKHT 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1984  pro- 
curement budget  is  $94,087,779,000.  an 
increase  of  $13,376,913,000  or  16.6  per- 
cent over  the  $80,710,866,000  total 
funding  made  available  to  date  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  increase  for  pro- 
curement again  represents  the  largest 
increase  of  any  category  in  the  new 
Defense  budget.  The  increase  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  26.4  percent  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1981  over  fiscal  year  1980, 
the  30.5  percent  Increase  in  fiscal  year 
1982  over  fiscal  year  1981,  and  the  23.5 
percent  increase  in  fiscal  year  1983 
over  fiscal  year  1982.  The  total  in- 
crease since  fiscal  year  1981  is  97  per- 
cent. The  fiscal  year  1984  budget  con- 
tinues the  trend,  begun  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  of  procurement  appropriations 
stirpassing  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance appropriations  as  the  largest 
category  in  the  budget.  The  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  proposes  to  delete  a  sepa- 
rate appropriation  for  Guard  and  Re- 
serve equipment  procurement  which 
the  Congress  provided  last  year.  The 
budget  includes  a  new  appropriation 
request  of  $200,000,000  for  Defense 
Production  Act  purchases. 

Of  the  total  increase  proposed  for 
the  procurement  appropriations,  the 
Air  Force  is  allocated  79  percent,  re- 
flecting the  administration's  emphasis 
on  strategic  programs.  While  the  total 
procurement  budget  of  $94.1  billion  is 
huge,  it  is  $6.7  billion  less  than  was 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1984  when  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  was  submitted 
a  year  ago. 

ARMY  raOCUKOUCHT 

The  Army  consumes  20.4  percent  of 
the  procurement  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  a  total  of  $19,192,075,000.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $3.4  bUlion  or  21.5  per- 
cent over  the  amounts  made  available 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 


The  Army  aircraft  procurement 
budget  is  $3,472,100,000.  an  increase  of 
$965,528,000  or  38.5  percent  over  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  aircraft  to 
be  procured  is  208,  including  12  EH- 
60A  Quickfix  helicopters,  112  AH-64 
attack  helicopters,  and  84  UH-60A 
Blackhawk  helicopters.  This  compares 
with  a  total  of  173  aircraft  funded  last 
year. 

The  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 
budget  goes  from  $448,200,000  to 
$649,400,000,  a  45-percent  increase. 
The  spares  budget  is  a  159-percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Army  missile  procurement 
budget  is  $3,088,500,000,  an  increase  of 
$801,500,000,  or  35  percent  over  last 
year.  Over  60,000  missiles  are  budg- 
eted, compared  with  about  42,000  in 
the  current  year.  Included  in  the 
budget  are  95  Pershing  II  missiles,  525 
Patriot  air  defense  missiles,  1,508 
Stinger  missiles,  5,351  Laser  Hellfire 
air-to-surface  missiles,  and  18,000 
TOW  antitank  missiles.  The  budget 
also  includes  a  continuation  of  the 
multiyear  contract  for  the  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  system,  with  36,000 
missiles  to  be  procured. 

The  budget  for  procurement  of 
weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles 
is  $4,934,416,000,  an  increase  of 
$184,270,000,  or  3.9  percent  over  last 
year.  This  is  the  smallest  increase  of 
any  of  the  Army  procurement  appro- 
priations and  moves  the  appropria- 
tions from  first  to  second  in  total 
funding.  Over  3,000  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles are  budgeted  compared  with 
about  2,200  fimded  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  new  budget  provides 
for  procurement  of  600  Bradley  Fight- 
ing Vehicles,  the  same  as  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  720  M-1  tanks,  a  de- 
crease from  the  855  funded  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  budget  also  pro- 
vides for  procurement  of  command 
post  carriers,  armored  personnel  carri- 
ers, artillery  ammunition  support  vehi- 
cles, self-propelled  howitzers,  recovery 
vehicles,  and  light  armored  vehicles. 
For  weapons  and  other  combat  vehi- 
cles, the  budget  provides  $900,000,000, 
a  14-percent  increase  over  the  current 
year.  New  initiatives  include  a  product 
improved  Vulcan  air  defense  system, 
81  millimeter  mortar,  and  9  millimeter 
handguns.  The  budget  also  provides 
for  procurement  of  130  Sergeant  York 
air  defense  vehicles. 

The  Army  ammunition  procurement 
budget  is  $2,334,189,000,  an  increase  of 
$211,795,000,  or  10  percent  over  last 
year.  New  initiatives  include  9  millime- 
ter handgun  ammunition,  improved  81 
millimeter  mortar  ammunition.  120 
millimeter  tank  gun  ammunition,  and 
chemical  munitions.  The  budget  for 
production  base  support  decreases 
from  $404  miUion  to  $277  miUion. 

The  other  procurement.  Army 
budget  is  $5,362,870,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,239,466,000,  or  30-percent.  This  is 


the  largest  Army  procurement  in- 
crease in  absolute  terms  and  makes 
this  the  largest  of  the  Army  procure- 
ment appropriations.  The  budget  for 
tactical  and  support  vehicles  remains 
about  level,  while  the  increase  is  split 
between  a  wide  variety  of  electronic 
and  telecommunications  equipment 
items  and  other  support  equipment 
such  as  construction  equipment,  medi- 
cal equipment,  and  material  handling 
equipment. 

NAVY  PROCUTUOCKirT 

The  Navy  consumes  36.9  percent  of 
the  procurement  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  a  total  of  $34,708,587,000.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  $1.3  billion,  or  4.4  per- 
cent from  the  amounts  made  available 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  de- 
crease is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  $6.6  billion  was  included  in  fiscal 
year  1983  for  procurement  of  two  nu- 
clear powered  aircraft  carriers  which 
is  not  rebudgeted  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Navy  aircraft  procurement 
budget  is  $11,127,300,000,  an  increase 
of  $711,193,000,  or  6.8  percent  over  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  aircraft  to 
be  procured  is  281  compared  with  272 
fimded  in  the  current  year.  Overall, 
the  budget  includes  6  A-6E  and  6  EA- 
6B  aircraft.  32  AV-8B  V/STOL  air- 
craft for  the  Marine  Corps.  84  F-18 
aircraft.  24  F-14  aircraft.  11  CH-53E 
heavy  lift  heUcopters.  21  SH-60B  Sea- 
hawk  heUcopters.  5  P-3C  Orion  air- 
craft, 6  E-2C  Hawkeye  aircraft,  8  C-2 
COD  aircraft,  and  38  T-34C  trainer 
aircraft.  The  aircraft  modification 
budget  increases  from  $1.2  billion  to 
$1.4  billion  with  no  new  starts,  and  the 
spares  and  repair  parts  budget  goes 
from  $2  billion  to  $2.1  bUlion. 

The  Navy  weapons  procurement 
budget  Is  $4,028,600,000.  an  increase  of 
$466,900,000,  or  13.1  percent  over  last 
year.  Actually,  ballistic  missiles  show  a 
decrease  in  quantity  from  the  amounts 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1983,  52 
Trident  I  missiles  as  compared  to  the 
62  procured  in  fiscal  year  1983.  There 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  strategic  missiles— Tomahawk- 
being  procured— 135-percent.  Further- 
more, there  was  a  significant  increase 
in  the  purchase  of  tactical  missiles 
which  shows  a  25-percent  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  missiles  over  the 
amount  purchased  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
There  also  is  a  36-percent  increase  in 
funding  for  torpedoes  and  other  relat- 
ed equipment.  The  most  significant  in- 
creases  relates  directly  to  the  mul- 
tiyear procurement  of  the  MK-46  tor- 
pedo and  the  MK-48  torpedo  modifica- 
tion program. 

The  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion 
budget  is  $12,698,800,000,  a  decrease  of 
$3,589,100,000,  or  22  percent  from  last 
year.  Although  this  represents  a  de- 
crease from  fiscal  year  1983,  it  must  be 
clarified  that  last  year's  budget  includ- 
ed over  $6  billion  for  two  nuclear  pow- 
ered aircraft  carriers.  The  current 
fiscal  year  shipbuilding  request  repre- 


sents an  increase  of  31  percent  in 
funding  if  the  aircraft  carriers  were 
not  considered  in  the  equation.  A  total 
of  32  ships  are  included  in  the  budget 
request.  The  shipbuilding  budget  in- 
cludes the  procurement  of  one  Trident 
submarine,  three  S8N-688  attack  sub- 
marines, three  AEGIS  cruisers,  an 
LSD-41  landing  ship,  an  LHD-1  am- 
phibious assault  ship,  four  mine  coun- 
termeasures  ships,  three  T-AO  fleet 
oilers,  and  nine  strategic  sealift  ves- 
sels, one  T-AH  hospital  ship  and  four 
T-AKRX  fast  logistic  ships.  Cost 
growth  for  prior  year  shipbuilding 
programs  increased  over  170  percent 
over  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  other  procurement.  Navy 
budget  is  $5,001,838,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,274,763,000.  or  34.2  percent  over 
last  year.  The  increase  is  spread  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  budget  activi- 
ties in  this  multif  aceted  appropriation. 

The  Marine  Corps  procurement 
budget  is  $1,852,049,000,  a  decrease  of 
$156,034,000,  or  7.7  percent  from  last 
year.  Increases  are  included  for  ammu- 
nition—9  percent— and  support  vehi- 
cles—51  percent— while  all  other 
budget  activities  show  a  decrease.  The 
budget  provides  for  procurement  of 
153  LVT-7  amphibious  assault  vehicles 
and  263  LVT-7  service  life  extensions, 
113  light  armored  vehicles,  400  Hawk 
missiles,  706  Stinger  missiles,  and  2,200 
TOW  missiles. 


AIB  rORCC  PKOCURKIfKirr 

The  Air  Force  consxmies  41.3  percent 
of  the  procurement  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  a  total  of  $38,904,326,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $10,550,986,000. 
or  37.2  percent  over  the  amounts  made 
available  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  Air  Force  consumes  the  largest 
portion  of  the  procurement  budget,  a 
fact  accounted  for  in  large  measure  by 
the  procurement  programs  for  the  MX 
missile  and  the  B-1  bomber. 

The  Air  Force  aircraft  procurement 
budget  is  $22,707,190,000.  an  increase 
of  $4,878,690,000.  or  27.4  percent  over 
last  year.  Tills  appropriation  has  the 
largest  increase  of  all  the  procurement 
appropriations  and  is  continued  as  the 
largest,  by  far,  of  all  procurement  ap- 
propriations. The  new  budget  provides 
for  procurement  of  213  aircraft,  a  de- 
crease from  the  219  funded  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  A  total  of  $3,761,800,000  is 
included  for  procurement  of  10  B-1 
aircraft.        and        an        additional 
$1,865,000,000  is  included  for  B-1  ad- 
vance  procurement.    Initial   procure- 
ment funding  is  included  in  fiscal  year 
1984  for  tactical  fighter  derivative  air- 
craft which  wUl  be  modified  F-15's  or 
F-16's.  Other  aircraft  fimded  include 
48  F-15  aircraft.  120  F-16  aircraft.  8 
KC-10  tanker  aircraft,  2  MC-130  spe- 
cial mission  aircraft,  4  C-5B  cargo  air- 
craft.  16  European  distribution  air- 
craft, and  5  TR-l/U-2  aircraft.  The 
aircraft     modification     program     in- 
creases by  30  percent  to  $3,208,800,000. 
Major  programs  in  this  category  in- 


clude the  B-62.  P/RF-4.  C-6.  C-130.  C- 
135.  E-3.  and  the  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  (CRAP).  The  aircraft  spares 
budget  shows  a  45-percent  increase  to 
$5,128,800,000. 

The  Air  Force  missile  procurement 
budget  is  $8,570,834,000.  an  increase  of 
$3,614,734,000,  or  72.9  percent  over 
last  year.  The  budget  includes 
$2,770,000,000  for  27  MX  missiles 
which  accounts  for  the  largest  portion 
of  the  increase.  The  budget  proposes 
to  initiate  procurement  of  the  Stinger 
missile  and  includes  initial  advance 
procurement  funding  for  the  new 
medium  range  air-to-air  missile.  Also, 
the  budget  includes  120  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles,  1,005  AIM-7 
Sparrow  missiles,  1,700  Sidewinder 
missiles,  2,600  Maverick  missiles,  and 
285  HARM  missiles.  Modification  of 
missiles  increases  by  49  percent  to 
$135,700,000  while  missile  spares  and 
repidr  parts  Increase  by  71  percent  to 
$356,800,000.  Other  support  programs 
increase  by  28  percent  to 
$3,560,000,000.  This  category  includes 
a  number  of  space  programs. 

The  other  procurement.  Air  Force 
budget  is  $7,626,302,000.  an  increase  of 
$2,057,562,000  or  37.2  percent  over  last 
year.  The  munitions  and  associated 
equipment  budget  increases  by  53  per- 
cent to  $1,191,900,000.  New  starts  are 
propcNsed  for  the  Bigeye  binary  chemi- 
cal bomb,  and  significant  Increases  are 
included  for  inflaUble  retarders,  laser 
bomb  guidance  kits,  and  cluster  muni- 
tions. The  budget  for  vehicular  equip- 
ment remains  about  level  at 
$333,600,000.  E3ectronics  and  telecom- 
munications equipment  increases  by 
42  percent  to  $1,892,100,000,  and  other 
base  maintenance  and  support  equip- 
ment increases  by  36  percent  to 
$4,208,600,000. 


DKnHBX  AGEHCIKS 

Defense  agencies  procurement, 
which  represents  about  1  percent  of 
the  total  DOD  procurement  budget, 
totals.  $1,082,791,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$254,646,000.  or  30.7  percent  over  the 
fiscal  year  1983  level.  Funding  of  pro- 
curement items  for  OSD,  Defense  Nu- 
clear Agency.  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency.  Defense  Logistics 
Agency.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  other  intelligence  and  related 
agencies  are  included  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

DXRMSS  PRODUCnOH  ACT  PX7BCHASE8 

The  budget  includes  a  new  appro- 
priation request  of  $200,000,000  for 
Defense  Production  Act  purchases. 
The  details  of  this  proposal  are  not 
known. 

nmuioKRCz  ahd  coionnncATioiis 

The  budget  request  for  Intelligence, 
Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Ac- 
tivities, and  Communications  contains 
significant  Increases  for  a  number  of 
programs  and  subprograms,  many  of 
which  are  a  continuation  of  initiatives 
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year  1984  budget  request 
of  $29.6  billion  is  $6.9  bU- 
Jian  was  provided  for  this 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  is  a 
increase,  the  largest  per- 
by  far  in  any  catego- 
X>D's  budget.  In  constant 
1984    RDTAE    budget 
2t-percent  real  growth  over 
afHPropriatlon.  when  the  ad- 
's projected  defense  infla- 
3J>  percent  is  considered. 
overaU  RDTftE  program, 
request  for  basic  research 
development  is  up  15 
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of  the  AV-8B  aircraft  and  $111  million 
for  the  DDOX.  as  weU  as  $148  million 
for  the  advanced  light  wei^t  torpedo. 
The  Air  Force  request  includes  $90 
million  to  continue  the  night  precision 
attack  program,  and  $189  million  to 
continue  full  scale  develoiHnent  of  a 
new  air-to-air  missile. 

New  starts  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1984  include  the  Army's  Joint  tactical 
missile— $50  million— Vertical  Launch 
System  ASROC  for  the  Navy— $31  mil- 
lion—and the  Air  Force  fighter  deriva- 
tive—$105  million. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Air  Force  1b 
budgeted  to  receive  the  largest  portion 
of  DOD's  RDT&E  funds.  This  year, 
the  relative  shares  are:  Air  Force.  46 
percent:  Navy,  28  percent:  Army.  16 
percent:  and  Defense  agencies,  10  per- 
cent. 

OnrUL  RKACnOR  to  uueiiu  budgbt 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  in  various  news  stories,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  and  talk  about  a  mldcourse  cor- 
rection in  the  administration's  budget 
priorities.  In  reality,  the  overall  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  and  the  Defense 
budget  in  particular  is  Just  more  of  the 
same— scaling  back  social  programs 
and  dramatically  increasing  defense. 

The  reduction  of  $8  billion  by  Mr. 
Weinberger  was  not  at  all  substantive. 
It  merely  validated  a  fact  we  already 
know— oil  costs  have  oom.e  down  and  it 
included  the  controversial  reoonmien- 
datlon  of  a  pay  freeae.  No  major  or 
minor  weapon  systems  were  recom- 
mended for  reduction  or  elimination  in 
the  $8  billion  padtage. 

The  total  obligational  authority  re- 
quested for  defense  in  fiscal  year  1984 
is  $265.3  bnilon.  an  increase  of  $33.3 
billion  from  the  estimated  fiscal  year 
1983  level  and  almost  $60  billion  over 
the  fiscal  year  1982  defense  budget 
This  $33.3  billion  increase  is  despite 
the  fact  that  no  pay  increase  is  recom- 
mended. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  budget  request 
Just  for  the  procurement  account  is 
$94.1  billion— imagine  almost  $100  bO- 
llon  for  one  account  in  defense. 
During  the  budget  debates  and  hear- 
ings of  the  past  2  years.  I  have  fre- 
qumUy  pointed  out  that  i^proval  of 
the  many  weapon  systems  requested 
by  the  DOD  would  lead  to  a  budget 
cnmch— the  so-caUed  bow  wave— and 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  dramatical- 
ly shows  that  the  bow  wave  has  ar- 
rived. 

I  also  note  that  within  procurement, 
the  most  dramatic  increase  is  for  the 
Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  alone  is  re- 
questing an  increase  of  over  $10.6  bil- 
lion Just  in  procurement.  A  substantial 
part  of  that  increase  is  for  strategic 
nuclear  weapon  systems  including  the 
B-1  and  the  MX.  The  total  funds  re- 
quested for  strategic  weapon  programs 
are  $28.1  billion— an  increase  of  68  per- 
cent since  fiscal  year  1982  and  an  in- 


crease of  126  percent  since  fiscal  year 
1981.  To  dramatically  increase  funding 
for  strategic  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
same  time  that:  unprecedented  def  idts 
are  occurring;  military  pay  is  frosen; 
and  cost  overruns  for  DOD  continue 
unabated:  is  unwise,  unnecessary  and 
imprudmt. 

The  R&D  budget,  at  $29.6  billion,  is 
up  by  30  percent  over  last  year.  Much 
of  that  increase  is  reflected  in  the 
strategic  category,  which  is  up  50  per- 
cent, and  indudes  such  programs  as 
MX.  B-IB  and  Trident  n.  Note  tliat 
the  MX.  budgeted  at  $3.4  billion,  takes 
up  11.4  percent  of  DOD's  entire  R&D 
budget.  Also  note  that  even  though  B- 
IB  entered  production  last  year,  and 
was  claimed  to  be  fully  devdoped. 
$750  million  is  budgeted  for  R&D  on 
the  B-IB  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

For  the  long  run,  a  strong  defense 
can  be  maintained  only  if  it  is  support- 
ed by  the  American  people.  However, 
the  excesses  of  the  Reagan  defense 
buildup  is  caiudng  a  rapid  decline  in 
the  public's  sivport  for  increased  de- 
fense spending. 

Acnwding  to  the  Harris  poll,  in  a  2- 
year  period,  the  percent  of  the  public 
who  wanted  increased  defense  pend- 
ing has  fallen  predpitously  fnmi  71  to 
17peroait.« 


BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  TARI^ 
LEVELS  ON  IMPORTED  ROSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  PainiTA) 
is  recogniaedfOT  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  SptMksr,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  restore 
equity  in  the  trade  relations  in  the 
rose  industry  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Eurwean  Commimity. 
This  bill  would  aline  tariff  rates  on 
fresh  cut  roses  to  the  level  that  is  cur- 
rently imposed  by  the  Eunq;iean  Com- 
munity. 

Since  the  early  1970's.  the  number 
of  imported  roses  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ke^laoe  has  increased  substantially. 
The  great  majority  of  foreign  produc- 
ers exporting  roses  to  this  country  are 
subsidised  by  their  governments,  in 
some  instances  by  up  to  18  percent  of 
their  costs.  In  addition,  exporters  to 
this  country  pay  only  one-third  the 
tariff  rate  that  is  imposed  by  the  EC 
during  prime  growing  season.  This 
combination  of  factors  has  encouraged 
significant  "dumping"  of  foreign  roses 
into  our  dmnestic  market  at  lower 
than  fair  maiket  prices.  As  American 
rose  producers  struggle  to  compete 
with  underpriced.  imderassessed  for- 
eign roses  flooding  our  cut  flower  in- 
dustry, the  future  vitality  of  America's 
rose  producers  is  being  seriously  en- 
dangered. 

Since  1977,  domestic  rose  growers 
have  repeatedly  petitioned  the  UJS. 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Intema- 


iSJt 


to 


tional  Trade  Administratlfln  for  relief 
througli  more  equitable  tariff  rates  on 
imported  raaea.  Tlicw  petitlaos  have 
oofwistently  fUled  to  provide  rdlef . 
Recently,  the  Department  of  Oom- 
meroe  issued  a  prdimlnary  detecminar 
tlon  that  the  Ooiomhian  Govcnunent  .^^4 
has  been  providinK  unfidr  subsiitles  to 
Cokmbian  cut  flower  exporten.  in- 
cluding rose  expoftcia.  in  tbe  fOnn  <A 
tax  rebates,  t*— ***^  of  cwiUmiIng  its 
tnveatigatian  and  impoatng  approiHi- 
ate  coontenralling  duties  on  Ocriombi- 
an  eiqiortetB.  the  Department  has 
signed  a  sovensian  agreement  with  93 
OdotnUan  iHtidooers  and  exporten  of 
cut  flowers,  negating  tbe  effect  ot  the 
mellminary  detetmtnafinti.  and  halt- 
ing the  investteatkm  <rf  unfair  Colom- 
bian subsidies.  Because  every  available 
legal  remedy  to  secure  a  omreetlaa  to 
this  problem  lias  been  evhaustrd  by 
the  representatives  of  the  domestic 
rase  growws.  the  sole  remaining 
avenue  of  relief  is  throu^  legislatinn 
The  number  of  impmted  roses  to 
this  country  is  increasing  rapidly,  fa 

1981.  rose  in^wrts  grew  54  percent 
over  the  amount  imported  in  1980.  Ln 

1982.  the  maiket  share  of  foreign  roses 
in  the  dnnestic  maike^laoe  reached 
18  peicmt.  doubling  in  volume  and  vir- 
tually douUtaig  in  percentage  maikrt 
share  over  2  years  time.  TUs  stagger- 
ing increase  in  f(«dgn  Imports  has 
caused  the  number  of  dmnestic  grow- 
ers to  dedine  in  the  last  2  years,  and. 
if  unchedced.  will  soon  f<mie  many 
other  domestic  growers  out  of  the 
martlets.  

We  must  save  our  Nation's  rose 
growers  from  the  fate  suffered  by  do- 
mestic producers  of  other  cut  flowers 
in  this  coimtry.  Similar  inequitable 
tariffs  on  ramat*"*^  and  dirysanthe- 
mums  have  caused  the  virtual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  domestic  industry  for  these 
flowers  in  recent  years.  Hopefully,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  wiU 
prevent  stanOar  demise  in  our  domestic 
rase  industry,  and  preserve  the  vitality 
of  our  Nation's  rose  producers  of  the 
future. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
enjoys  the  support  of  Roses.  Inc..  a 
trade  association  representing  the  in- 
terests of  domestic  growers  and  whole- 
salers of  roses  nationwide.  The  mem- 
bers of  Roses.  Inc.  are  located  in  32 
States,  and  are  generally  family-owned 
enterprises.  In  1980.  its  190  grower 
monbos  accounted  for  i^HOximately 
84  percent  of  the  domestic  production 
of  about  20  million  rose  plants. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

HJl.1146 

A  bm  to  amend  the  Tariff  ScbeduleB  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  rates  of  duty 
on  imported  roaes  oooaistent  with  those 
maintained  by  tbe  European  Economic 
Community  on  imports  of  roaea  from  tbe 
United  Statea  and  other  nations 
Be  in  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  the  Haute 

of  RenreeenUMvea  of  the  VnUed  Statea  of 


Ameiiea.  i«  Comgren  auemiUd.  Tlu^nb- 
part  O  of  part  IS  of  SdMdule  1  of  the  Tkitff 
ai-iM«iiito«  at  the  United  Statea  (19  UJB.C. 
laU)  ta  ■»■— ««««mI  by  itrikinc  out  item  192.18 
and  \imvr*i"9  in  lien  thereof  the  f oOowtm: 


Mr.  Hamiuoii  in  10 
Mr.  Funrxa  in  two 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texaa.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to;  aeeovd- 
ing^  (at  12  o'dock  and  35  mtnutea 
pjB.)  the  House  adjomned  vaUO.  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  FsLiuary  2.  x^H> 
atSpjn. 


SPBCIAL  ORDERS  ORAI^rED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative  program  and  any  medal 

ordos  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  f<dIowing  Memliers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Amuwa  of  Texas)  to 
revise  and  extend  tlieir  remarks  and 
indude  extraneous  materlaL) 

Mr.  GoioaLB.  lot  30  minutes,  uiday. 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  tat  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mica,  tor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsDAiao,  tm  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pairtta.  f<»-  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shxlbt.  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  MowrooiixBT.  for  5  minutes,  on 
February  3. 

Mr.  OuaofAii.  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  7. 


EXECUTIVE  OOMMUNICA'nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  dause  2  of  rule  ZXIV.  eycu- 
tive  «in«iiimiTiiiitit*"»««  were  taken  from 
the  Speaiur's  table  and  ref cfred  as  fol- 
lows: 


re- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to   revise   and   extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lbwis  of  Florida)  and  to 
indude  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Whiraksb. 

Mr.  Madigah. 

Mr.  ROQBS. 

Mr.BLUXT. 

Mr.  M¥f«im.  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  FisLDS  in  three  instances. 

Mr.Ponn. 

Mr.  Dakixl  B.  Cbair. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Amnsws  of  Texas)  and  to 
indude  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  WTnm. 

Mr.  CoTHS. 

Mr.  RoDmo  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  nsKBARO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SxABK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mica. 

Mr8.BoaGS. 

Mr.  MSABK. 

Mr.  Slattbit. 

Mrs.  SCBBOBHR. 

Mr.  DowHXT  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Md>>HAU>  in  five  instances. 
Mrs.  BooquARD  in  five  instances. 


244.  A  letter  from  the  AcUnc  I 
Ocneral  of  the  United  States.  1 
hta  review  of  propoaed  defenali  of 
anthortty  and  reviaian  <rf  a  prevkmaly 
ported  deferral,  contalnwl  In  the  ateaaace 
bom  the  President  dated  Jaanaiy  C  1903 
(Hove  Document  9g-6).  pumant  to  aee- 
tkxM  1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  Public  I^w  n-S44 
(H.  Doc.  Ho.  W-IS);  to  the  Connalttee  on 
AppropriaUopa  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  tiaiwntttinc  the  ilzth  awnlanniial 
report  on  attemative  fuda  prodaetton.  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  Public  lAW  M-UK  to  the 
Committee  on  Approprtetions. 

246.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Aaaodate 
Director  for  Budget.  Office  of  Manaaement 
and  Budget.  Executtve  Oftlee  of  the  Presi- 
dent, tramnttttng  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priatlan  to  the  Department  of  I«bor  for 
"Advanoea  to  the  Unemployment  Truat 
Fund  and  (Xber  PundT"  and  "Orante  to 
Statea  for  Unemployment  Insunnoe  and 
Bnidoyment  Servloes"  for  fiscal  year  1963 
has  been  apporttoned  on  a  baste  that  indi- 
cates tbe  necessity  for  supplemental  esti- 
matea  of  appropriations,  pursuant  to  31 
UJB.C.  1S16;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

247.  A  letter  frcxn  the  Aaaistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (InstalUUons.  LocteticB  and  Fl- 
fi«~»t«i  Management),  traimnlttins  notice 
of  the  decision  to  ooovert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  laundry  and  dry  cicanlns  ac- 
tivity at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 
Washington.  D.C..  pursuant  to  aectlon 
S02(b)  of  Public  Law  9»-342:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

248.  A  letter  from  the  Chief.  Leciaiation 
Diviaion.  Office  of  Legislative  Uaison.  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force:  tranmlttins  the 
semiaimual  report  on  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment contracts  of  $50,000  or  more,  pursuant 
to  10  UJB.C.  2357:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  S«vioes. 

249.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  transmit- 
ting  the  company's  balanrr  sheet  as  of  De- 
cember 31. 1982.  pursuant  to  aectkm  8  of  the 
act  of  March  4.  1913:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

250.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ccmgressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  Department's  report  on  human 
rights  practices,  pursuant  to  sections  116(d) 
and  S02B(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amoided:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

261.  A  letter  frwn  the  Acting  Director. 
UjS.     Anns     Control     and     Disarmament 
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363.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  In^Mctor. 
Alaska  Natural  Oas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  his  14th  quarterly  report  on 
the  status  of  the  Alaska  natural  gas  trans- 
portation system  pursuant  to  section 
7(aK5XE)  of  Public  Law  94-586:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


from  the  Vice  Chairman. 
Commission,  transmitting 
the  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
the   Presidential   primary 
>ayment    account    which    was 
to   Congress   on   January   25, 
to  section  9039(c)  of  the  In- 
Code  of  1954:  to  the  Com- 
Admlnistratlon. 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Indian  Affairs),  transmit- 
by  the  President  of  Jan- 
on  "Indian  Policy":  to  the 
>n  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fish  and  WUdlife  and 
tting  a  report  of  the  study  on 
lations  Trail.  Okla..  pursuant  to 
M>-543.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
If terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

from  the  Assistant  Attorney 

Rights  Division,  transmitting 

the  administration  of  the  Civil 

^istitutionalized  Persons  Act  for 

:  981,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 

DAC.  1997f:  to  the  Committee 


from  the  Director,  Office  of 

l|Unagement.  transmitting  the  bl- 

on  the  operation  of  the  Senior 

^rvice.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3135 

t )  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

S<rvice. 


from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
Aeninautics  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
trans^tting  notice  that  NASA's  1983 
operation  program  will  exceed 
a^ithorized,   pursuant   to  section 
Law  97-324:  to  the  Commit- 
and  Technology, 
from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
AerAnautics  and  Space  Adminlstra- 
trans^ilttlng  notice  that  NASA's  fiscal 
planetary  exploration  program 
authorized,  pursuant  to 
1043)  of  PubUc  Law  97-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

363.  A  le  ter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aer  tnautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transi  oitting  notice  that  NASA's  fiscal 
year  1983  sxpendable  launch  vehicles  pro- 
gram will  !xceed  amounts  authorized,  pur- 
suant to  se  Hon  104(3)  fo  Public  Law  97-334: 
to  the  Coopnittee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy- 


exceed  amounts  t 


REPORTS  OP  COBOMTTEBS  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  (»mmittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  f oUows: 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  16.  Resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families  (Rept.  No.  98-1).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  nile  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KRAMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DuifCAM.  Mr.  Camfbkll,  Mr.  Bulct, 
and  Mr.  Dzmrr  Smith): 
HJi.  1131.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  uniform  na- 
tionwide standard  governing  classifications 
based  upon  gender,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  APPLEOATE: 
H.R.  1133.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  relating  to  maps  and  plans  of  lands  to 
be  mined:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
HJt.  1133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  in  border  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  countries  contiguous  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  othtr  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  1134.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  HI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  for  one  or  more  national 
centers  for  personal  computers  in  education: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOVeNEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1135.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  waive  the  1-year  limitation 
on  claims  for  compensation  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  disabilities  and  dis- 
eases Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  military 
service  in  the  case  of  claims  by  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  for  compensation  for  disabilities  re- 
sulting from  exposure  to  the  phenoxy  herbi- 
cide known  as  agent  orange  or  other  phen- 
oxy herbicides:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ECKART  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SHANROif,  Bfr.  MiTCBXix,  Mr.  Pkask. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  ScRim- 
DKR.  Mr.  McKimnrr,  Mr.  Fisa,  Mr. 
Bkdkll,  Mr.  NowAK,  lb.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,  Mr.  Bkowh  of  California.  Mr. 
Fkamk,  Mr.  BoLAHS,  Mr.  Mavroulks, 
Mr.  D'Axotnu,  Mr.  Daschlx,  Mr. 
Wtdkr,  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  HiLst, 
Mr.  Tallou,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Mrazkk,  Mr.  RoKMZR,  Mr.  McNulty, 


Mr.   Mdrtht,   Mr.   Kooovant,   Mr. 

Daub,  Mr.  FAmriROT.  Mr.  Fxioham, 

Mr.  Saao.  Mr.  Wolpx,  Mr.  STuma, 

Mr.     CORRAM,     Mr.     Taukk,     Mr. 

Rahaix,  Mr.  MmxTA,  Mr.  Vkhto,  Mr. 

Wixaoii,  and  Mr.  Marriott): 
HJi.  1136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  long-term 
capital  gain  treatment  for  distribution  of 
earnings  with  respect  to  certain  amall  busi- 
ness participating  debentures;  tc  the  Com- 
mittee (m  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Ebwarim  of  California): 
HJI.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  establish  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  Veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By   Mr.   FIELDS   (for   himself,    Mr. 

Arcbbr,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bartlett, 

Mr.  LODTUR,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr., 

Mr.  HiOBTOwn.  Mr.  Siemholm.  Mr. 

Ahdrkws  of  Texas,  Mr.  iMuam.  Mr. 

Picklr,  tSx.  iJtATH  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 

Hahce): 
H.R.  1138.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  construct  the  project  for 
flood  control  and  recreation  in  the  Upper 
White  Oak  Bayou  area.  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

LowxRT  of  California,  and  Mr.  Pacx- 

ARO): 

H.R.  1139.  A  bill  to  permit  the  carriage  or 
passengers  between  ports  and  places  in  the 
United  States  by  foreign  vessels  if  the  voy- 
ages of  such  vessels  do  not  directly  compete 
with  those  of  U.S.-flag  vessels:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
H.R.  1140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  certain  restrictions  on  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
HJI.  1141.  A  bill  to  provide  i'or  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  local  governments  for  property 
exempt  from  property  taxation  under  Fed- 
eral law  which  is  located  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  government  and  owned  by 
the  United  States,  a  foreign  government,  or 
an  international  organization:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MoRTGOMKRT,  and  Mr.  Hammkr- 
schmidt); 
H.R.  1143.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida: 
HJi.  1143.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which  Impose 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINETA: 
HJI.  1144.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  capital 
budget  within  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, to  provide  budget  process  incen- 
tives for  dedicated  revenues,  and  to  create  a 
National  Commission  on  the  Rebuilding  of 
America:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Rules,  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
H.R.  1145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  144  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
Federal  share  payable  for  highway  bridge 


replacement  and  rehabilitation  projects 
from  80  per  centum  to  90  per  centum;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScRULZi,  and  Mr.  Laittos): 
H.R.   1146.   A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  to  provide 
for  rates  of  duty  on  imported  roses  consist- 
ent with  those  maintained  by  the  Enm>pean 
Economic  Community  on  imporU  of  roses 
from  the  United  SUtes  and  other  nations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  1147.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  personal  bankruptcy  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Walkxr): 
H.R.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from  cover- 
age under  the  social  security  program, 
through  a  tax  refund  procedure,  for  em- 
ployees who  are  members  of  religious  faiths 
which  oppose  participation  in  such  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  a  similar  exemption  on 
a  current  basis— pursuant  to  waiver  certifi- 
cates filed  in  advance— for  employers  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  their  employees  in 
cases  where  both  are  members  of  such 
faiths:  and  to  make  the  existing  exemption 
for  self-employed  members  of  such  faittis 
available  to  certain  additional  individuals:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AnCoiM,  and  Mr.  Wtden ): 
H.R.  1149.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  and  other  lands  in  the 
SUte  of  Oregon  for  inclusion  In  the  nation- 
al wilderness  preservation  system,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  bust  or  sUtue  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  a  bust  or  sUtue  of  George 
Washington  Carver,  each  to  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admis- 

istration.       

By  Ms.  PERRARO: 
H.  Res.  50.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  with 
respect  to  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  1153.  A  bQl  for  the  relief  of  Wayne 
Greenfield;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mrs.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  1154.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
W.  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
H.R.  1150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teodoro 
N.  Salanga.  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  1151.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Terry 
Cutrer.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSXn: 
H.R.  1152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomoko 
Jessica  Kyan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  RoBnraoii,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, and  BCr.  Rotr. 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  O'Brun,  Mr.  Lagomarsimo,  Mr. 
MoAKLKV,  Mr.  Ramgrl,  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 
Hkrtxl  of  Michigan,  Mr.  FRahk.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  FoRSTTHE.  Mr.  McNoltt.  Ms.  Kattur, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Walorbh. 
and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  223:  Mr.  Burtoh  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 

GUCKMAH. 

H.R.  459:  Mr.  Sruster.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Tatlor.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Market,  BCr.  Lowrt  of  Washington,  Mr. 
KOGOVSEK,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Hurbard,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Kost- 
MATER.  Mr.  Rahall,  Idr.  Gatdos,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Oberrtar. 

H.R.  661:  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  803:  Mr.  Rahall. 

HJI.  804:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  864:  Mr.  Whitten. 

H.R.  873:  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Daschle. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Roe.  and  Mr.  Bodcher. 

H.J.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Crappell,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  BIavroules,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Hover,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  McKnr- 
ney,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Dinoell,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Gore,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHB,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Fascell,  Bfr.  Aodabbo,  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Cohtb,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  LipmsKi,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr. 

MiNETA. 

H  J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Jetpords,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Ms.  Dakar,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Sotoa,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Daniel, 
Ii^.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 


Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Mr.  Pabhayan,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr. 
Siuahobr. 

VLJ.  Res.  96:  Mr.  NcNulty,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr,  Guarini,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Corrada,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Laoomarbino,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Inland,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr. 
BBvnx,  Mr.  Forbythe,  Mr.  Kramer,  and  Mr. 


H.  Res.  16:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jv- 
poRos.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Asdab- 
Bo.  BCr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Aspn. 
Mr.  Barnes.  BCr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bereutkr.  Mr. 
Berman,    Mr.    Bevill,    Mr.    Biaggi.    Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan.   Mrs.    BouquARD,    Wn.    Boxer,    Mr. 
Burton  of  C^alifomia,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mr.  Coats,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Contx, 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Daschle.  BCr.  Dbxumb, 
B«r.  Downey  of  New  York.  B4r.  Dwtb  of 
New  Jersey,  BCr.  Dymally,  BCr.  Early.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  BCr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. BCr.  FuH.  BCr.  Foglietta.  BCr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  BCr.  Ford  of  BCichigan,  BCr.  For- 
SYTHE,  BCr.  Frank.  BCr.  Garcia,  BCr.  Gejden- 
son. Mr.  Gonzalez.  BCr.  Gore.  BCr.  Gray, 
BCr.  Guarini,  BCr.  Hepner.  BCr.  Hertel  of 
BCichigan.  Mr.  Horton,  BCr.  Howard,  BCr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  BCs.  Kaptur.  BCr.  Kas- 
tehmeier,  BCrs.  Kennelly,  BCr.  Kilobb.  BCr. 
KoGovsEK.  BCr.  Lantos.  BCr.  I^ach  of  Iowa. 
BCr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  BCr.  Levin  of  BCichi- 
gan, BCr.  Ixvmx  of  California,  BCr.  Lundine, 
BCr.  McDade.  BCr.  McGrath.  BCr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  BCarkey.  Mr.  BCarriott,  BCr.  BCatsui, 
BCr.  BCazzoli,  BCs.  BCikulski,  BCr.  Mitchell, 
BCr.  Moody,  BCr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
BCr.  BCrazek.  BCr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  BCr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  BCr.  Nowak,  BCs.  Oakar. 
BCr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  O'Brien,  BCr.  Panetta. 
BCr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pepper.  BCr.  Rangel,  BCr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Richardson,  BCr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Rowland.  BCr. 
ROYBAL,  BCr.  Russo,  Mr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Scheuer, 
BCrs.  Schneider.  BCrs.  Schroeder.  BCr.  SncoR- 
sKi.  BCr.  Simon,  BCr.  Slattefy,  BCr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  BCrs.  Snowe. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Stangeland,  BCr.  Stark.  BCr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Synah,  Mr.  Torres,  BCr.  Towns. 
BCr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  BCr. 
WoRTLEY,  BCr.  Yates,  BCr.  Yatron,  BCr.  Al- 
exander.   BCr.    Coyne.    BCr.    Conyers,    BCr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  BCavroules,  Mr.  Murtha.  BCr. 
Wolpe,  BCr.  Minish.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. BCr.  Sunia.  BCr.  de  Lugo.  BCr.  Rose.  BCr. 
Bedell.  BCr.  Fauntroy,  BCr.  Tauzin,  BCr.  Za- 
blocki,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Shan- 
non. BCr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  BCr.  Martinez. 
BCr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Bethune,  BCr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Ireland.  BCr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina, 
BCr.  Dicks,  BCr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
BCisslssippl,  BIr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Fazio,  BCs.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee,  Mr.   Harrison.   BCr.   Barnard,   BCr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  BCr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Spence.  Mr.   Savage.   BCr.   Udall.  BCr. 
Wirth.    BCr.    WiLUAMS    of    Montana.    BCr. 
PRircHARO,  BCr.  Walgren,  BIr.  Bennett,  BCr. 
Franklin.    Mr.    Spratt,    Mr.    Ortiz,    BCr. 
Natcher,  BCr.  BCartin  of  North  Carolina, 
BCr.  Washw&ton,  BCr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Heptel 
of  Hawaii,   BCr.   Coelho.  Mr.   Dixon.   BCr. 
Owens,   Mrs.   Johnson,   BCr.   Porter,   BCr. 
Reid,  BCr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  CXay,  BCr.  Hiler, 
BCr.   Tallon.   BCr.   Whitehukst.   Mr.   Gep- 
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(LegMaUve  day  of  Tueiday,  January  25, 1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thubmoiid). 


The  Chaplain,  the  Revermd  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  Heavenly  Father,  help  us  not 
to  take  for  granted  the  rare  and  won- 
derful atmosphere  in  which  we.  who 
are  part  of  the  XJJ8.  Senate,  labor.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  privilege  of  wolf- 
ing here— for  the  high  morale— the 
beautifiil.  untiring  support  given  to 
the  Senators  and  their  staffs,  by  the 
subway  people,  the  elevator  operators, 
those  who  work  in  food  service,  the  se- 
curity people,  the  pages,  and  the  main- 
tenance crews.  Grant  that  their 
thoughtful,  constant  kindnesses  will 
be  gratefully  received  and  not  aUowed 
to  feed  pride  of  position  or  false  self- 
importance. 

Gracious  God.  may  we  hear  and 
heed  the  penetrating  indictment  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  condemnation  of 
religious  leaders  of  the  day  for  their 
pompous  egos:  "They  bind  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  to  bear,  and  lay  them  on 
men's  shoulders;  for  they  themselves 
will  not  move  them  with  their  finger. 
They  do  all  their  deeds  to  be  seen  by 
men:  and  they  love  the  places  of  honor 
at  feasts  *  *  *.  He  who  is  greatest 
among  you  shall  be  your  servant;  who- 
ever exalts  himself  will  be  humbled, 
and  whoever  humbles  himself  will  be 
exalted."  Matthew  23:  4-6.11.12  (RSV). 

Forgive  us  Lord  for  presumptuous, 
prideful  attitudes.  Keep  us  humble 
and  gratef  uL  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


staffs  received  copies  of  President 
Reagan's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  to  no  surprise,  his  mes- 
sage has  quickly  become  the  talk  of 
the  town. 

I  for  my  part,  would  like  to  add  the 
following  observations  to  the  current 
flurry  of  reactions: 

First,  the  President's  message  maiics 
the  beginning  of  what  will  be  a  long 
and  arduous  budget  process.  There  are 
hard  decisions  to  be  made. 

Second,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  House,  will  no  doubt 
have  their  own  opinions  as  to  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
posal, but  the  situation  that  we  must 
avoid  is  a  legislative  stalemate  that 
leaves  this  country  without  a  compre- 
hensive economic  policy. 

Third,  as  the  long  and  painful  reces- 
sion draws  to  a  close.  Congress  simply 
cannot  afford  to  send  the  wrong  sig- 
nals to  the  financial  markets  and  the 
business  communities. 

And  finally.  President  Reagan's 
budget  represents  the  best  starting 
point  for  the  budget  deliberations,  and 
is  emblematic  of  the  leadership  qual- 
ities that  he  has  exhibited  since  he 
first  came  to  office. 


RECOONrnON  OF  THE 
BfAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
i4>proved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED 

BUDGET 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day on  Cwitol  Hill.  Senators  and  their 


TVA  TO  REDUCE  POWER  RATE- 
GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  VALLEY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sumers of  TVA  power  have  been  hard 
hit  by  a  series  of  substantial  rate  in- 
creases in  the  last  few  years.  These 
have  been  due  in  large  part  to  the 
combined  effects  of  high  interest  rates 
and  rm>id  inflation  diuring  a  period  of 
heavy  expenditures  for  powerplant 
construction.  I  have  been  concerned 
by  these  increases  in  power  costs— par- 
ticularly during  a  period  of  economic 
recession— and  have  encouraged  the 
members  of  the  TVA  Board  to  do  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  limit  fur- 
ther increases. 

I  have  been  extremely  pleased  with 
the  Board's  response,  and  I  wanted  to 
share  my  enthusiasm  with  you.  Board 
Chairman  Charles  Dean  and  Board 
members  S.  David  Freeman  and  Rich- 
ard Freeman  have  imdertaken  a  varie- 
ty of  management  initiatives  designed 
to  hold  expenses  to  a  minimum.  Labor 
and  materials  costs,  for  example,  are 
being  held  to  the  same  level  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  as  for  fiscal  1982. 
These  initiatives  helped  to  make  possi- 
ble an  increase  in  consumers'  bills  of 
only  4.4  percent  last  October. 

The  news  has  gotten  even  better 
since  then.  I  have  now  learned  that 


TVA.  with  the  benefit  of  favorable 
weaUier  and  operating  conditions,  is 
surpassing  its  own  financial  projec- 
tions. 

First,  an  additi<Hial  $44  million  re- 
sulting from  TVA's  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1982  is  available  as  a  credit 
against  March  power  bills.  This  should 
provide  a  one-time  bill  reduction  of 
about  10  percent. 

Second,  lower  interest  rates  and  re- 
duced borrowings  have  decreased  esti- 
mated interest  expoises  by  about  $76 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Power 
syston  performance  has  also  improved 
significantly  over  projected  levels.  Use 
of  nuclear  power  and  hydropower 
have  helped  reduce  expenses.  In  these 
circumstances,  power  system  managers 
now  estimate  that  1983  revenue  could 
be  reduced  by  $125  millioa  and  still 
permit  TVA  to  meet  all  of  its  financial 
tests,  while  retaining  a  contingency 
for  emergencies.  This  will  permit  a 
rate  reduction  of  between  5  and  6  per- 
cent from  April  1  to  Septonber  30. 

Even  with  this  positive  turn  of 
events,  costs  will  continue  to  increase. 
I  understand  there  will  likely  be  a 
need  for  rates  to  return  to  present 
levels— or  higher— in  October.  Howev- 
er, that  these  reductions  are  being 
made  effective  in  the  current  year  is 
an  indication  that  TVA  is  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  industries 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  during  a  time 
of  economic  distress. 

The  Board's  overall  achievement  in 
holding  rates  down  despite  inflation- 
ary pressures  provides  gratifying  evi- 
dence that  TVA  has  weathered  the 
storms  of  the  recent  past  and  is  sailing 
toward  smoother  waters.  I  commend 
the  Board  members  for  their  outstand- 
ing stewardship  during  this  difficult 
period,  and  I  look  forward  to  contin- 
ued cooperation  with  TVA  in  tackling 
the  pressing  economic  challenges  of 
the  valley  in  the  1980's. 


REALLOCATION  OF  TIME 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  special  orders  for  today,  be- 
ginning with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dcmtoh). 

The  second  special  order  is  in  favor 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
CSeorgia  (Mr.  BCattimglt).  I  am  ad- 
vised that  he  will  not  need  that  time.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
assigned  to  Senator  Mattihglt  be 
transferred  to  me. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•  This  "IJoUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  die  floor. 
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morning 
beyond  12 
may  speak 
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The 
Without  objection 


ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 

I  onsent  that  after  the  exe- 

special  orders,  there  be  a 

I  he  transaction  of  routine 

b  jsiness.     not     to     extend 

noon,  in  which  Senators 

'or  not  more  than  2  min- 


PRlSIDENT     pro     tempore. 
,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER 
NOON 


:  OR  RECESS  PROM  12 
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Mr.  President,  today  is 
there  is  a  caucus,  at 
side  of  the  aisle,  perhaps 
._  of  the  aisle,  that  re- 
attendance    of   Senators, 
not  official  in  nature- 
are  not  a  requirement  of 
Rules  of  the  Senate— but 
•ssential    in    the    modem 
1  he  transaction  of  business. 
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^parately  and  off  the  floor 
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SE  TATE  SCHEDULE 


Mr.   President,   at   2 

the  Senate  reconvenes,  it 

Senators  may  wish  to 

;he  Dole  nomination,  the 

wmch  will  occur  in  executive 

p.m.  today,  or  it  may  be 

Drill  be  no  further  debate  on 

nomination,  which  Is  noncontro- 

as  I  can  ascertain. 

I  would  bet  that  the  ma- 

and  I,  right  now,  could 

oiitcome.  I  would  bet  that  we 

it  without  missing  a  deci- 


guished  minority  leader,  who.  if  he 
wishes,  may  speak  without  limitation, 
and  that  that  time  not  extend  past  4 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
examined  the  calendar  of  business 
hungrily  every  morning  to  see  what 
the  committees  have  wrought.  Today, 
I  find  one  biU.  Calendar  No.  2,  S.  271, 
to  amend  the  National  Trails  Systems 
Act  by  designating  additional  national 
scenic  and  historic  trails,  and  for  other 
purposes.  There  is  a  report  on  that 
measure,  but  I  wonder  whether  the 
minority  leader  would  be  Inclined  to 
inquire  through  his  clearance  process 
whether  we  might  waive  the  3-day  rule 
and  perhaps  the  1-day  nile  and  pro- 
ceed with  that  item  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Remembering  that  the 
3-day  rule  is  something  of  value  which 
is  discussed  frequently.  I  assure  the 
majority  leader  that  I  will  check  and 
see  if  we  can  waive  that  rule;  also  the 
1-day  rule.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  vividly 
the  concerns  and  problems  that  the 
minority  leader  had  with  respect  to 
the  3-day  rule  when  he  was  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  will  report  to  him  that 
which  he  already  knows:  The  situation 
is  not  a  bit  better. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  offer  my  remaining  time,  if 
any.  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  gracious 
offer.  I  have  no  need  for  the  time  at 
this  point. 
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Transportation. 

in  view  of  the  fact 

imllkely  that  there  will  be 

urther  debate  on  the  Dole 

before  the  vote  at  4  p.m..  I 

consent  that  when  the 

_   at  2  pjn.,  after  the 

be  a  further  period  for 

of   routine   morning 

which  Senators  may  speak 

than  5  minutes  each. 

exception    of    the    distin- 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


S.  331— NATIONAL  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION  ACT 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  the  National  In- 
vestment Corporation  Act  of  1983. 
This  legislation  would  establish  a  na- 
tional development  corporation  to 
assist  targeted  basic  industries  in  the 
retooling  and  modernization  necessary 
to  make  them  competitive  in  world 
markets,  and  to  accelerate  the  growth 
of  evolving,  high  technology  indus- 
tries. In  addition,  the  National  Invest- 
ment Corporation  would  help  to 
Insure  balanced  economic  growth 
across  the  country  by  encouraging  the 
location  of  new  industry  in  those  re- 
gions most  deeply  and  adversely  af- 
fected by  long-term  unemployment. 

The  American  economy  today  stands 
at  a  crossroads,  caught  in  the  grip  of 
far-reaching  structural  changes.  No- 


where are  these  changes  more  pro- 
foundly felt  than  in  America's  indus- 
trial heartland,  in  the  steel  and  auto 
factories,  and  other  heavy  industries 
which  for  so  many  decades  have  sym- 
bolized the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
American  economy.  Today,  these 
smokestack  industries  are  in  trouble. 
In  communities  all  across  this  country, 
plants  stand  closed,  capacity  lies  idle, 
and  thousands  of  workers  are  jobless. 

The  worst  recession  in  post-World 
War  II  history  has  dealt  a  savage  blow 
to  basic  industries  already  struggling 
to  adjust  to  the  long-term  structural 
changes  which  are  sweeping  the  econ- 
omy. The  steel  industry,  for  example, 
operated  at  less  than  50  percent  of  ca- 
pacity in  1982.  as  its  industrial  output 
declined  during  the  year  to  the  lowest 
level  ever  recorded.  In  my  home  State 
of  West  Virginia,  employment  In  the 
steel  industry  has  contracted  by 
almost  40  percent  over  the  last  3  years. 
Economic  recovery  alone  will  not  be 
able  to  fully  revive  the  steel  industry. 
As  with  many  of  our  Nation's  basic  in- 
dustries, the  steel  industry  faces  chal- 
lenges which  go  beyond  general  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  major  challenge  confronting 
the  steel  industry,  and  many  other 
basic  industries,  is  one  of  moderiza- 
tlon.  A  1980  study  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  predicted  that 
the  domestic  steel  Industry,  over  the 
next  10  years,  would  have  to  invest 
$4.4  billion  (in  1978  dollars)  annually 
in  modernization  in  order  to  maintain 
a  competitive  position  with  foreign 
steel  producers.  And  the  steel  industry 
is  not  alone  in  its  need  to  invest  in 
modernizing  its  plant  and  equipment. 

The  need  to  increase  capital  invest- 
ment in  order  to  promote  plant  mod- 
ernization. Job  creation,  and  productiv- 
ity growth  in  most  of  our  basic  Indus- 
tries Is  unquestioned.  Yet.  the  need  Is 
not  being  met.  According  to  the  Com- 
merce Department,  U.S.  businesses 
plan  to  reduce  their  capital  expendi- 
tures in  1983  by  5.2  percent,  in  real 
terms.  At  a  time  when  capital  invest- 
ment is  needed  most,  capital  spending 
plans  are  being  scaled  back. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  help  spur  this  urgently 
needed  Investment.  The  purpose  of 
the  National  Investment  Corporation 
would  be  to  insure  that  adequate  and 
affordable  capital  Is  available  for  pri- 
vate investment  projects  designed  to 
improve  productivity.  Assistance 
would  be  provided  primarily  through 
direct  loans,  equity  investments,  and 
loan  guarantees.  In  this  way.  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  utilizing  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  efficiently  raise 
and  encourage  the  flow  of  capital  to 
meet  our  national  priorities,  without 
imposing  a  bureaucracy  over  private 
Investment  and  Innovation. 

The  National  Investment  Corpora- 
tion would  not  be  a  bailout  for  unprof- 


itable Industries.  In  determining 
which  investment  projects  should  re- 
ceive assistance,  priority  would  be 
given  to  those  projects  which  have  a 
reasonable  likelihood  of  incurring  no 
financial  loss  for  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  would  target  its  resources 
at  modernizing  and  rationalizing 
struggling,  but  viable  basic  industries, 
and  at  promoting  evolving  high  tech- 
nology industries  which  can  lay  a  base 
for  future  economic  growth.  In  addi- 
tion, priority  would  be  given  to 
projects  with  a  direct  link  to  the  Na- 
tion's defense  capability,  and  to 
projects  which  would  encourage  the 
location  of  new  industry  in  areas 
deeply  affected  by  long-term  unem- 
ployment. 

The  Corporation  would  be  managed 
by  a  board  of  12  directors.  3  of  whom 
would  be  ex  officio  members:  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  remaining  nine  members, 
including  the  Chairman,  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  with  terms 
coterminous  with  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Excluding  the  Chairman  and  the 
three  ex  officio  members,  the  remain- 
ing eight  members  of  the  board  would 
be  required  to  have  backgrounds  In 
corporate  finance,  corporate  develop- 
ment, heavy  or  high-technology  indus- 
tries, labor,  public  administration,  or 
public  policymaking. 

The  Corporation  would  be  allocated 
$5  billion  in  equity  capital  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  would  be  au- 
thorized to  borrow  an  additional  $25 
billion.  These  funds  could  be  loaned 
on  a  long-,  medium-,  or  short-term 
basis  at  market  rates  whenever  possi- 
ble, or  at  below-market  rates  when 
such  rates  are  deemed  necessary  to 
insure  the  viability  of  a  high  priority 
project. 

The  Corporation  would  also  be  em- 
powered to  establish  additional  finan- 
cial institutions  or  subsidiaries,  such 
as  leasing  corporations,  whenever  it 
deemed  such  Institutions  vital  to  the 
success  of  a  project.  In  addition,  the 
Corporation  would  be  able  to  create  a 
secondary  market  for  development- 
type  loans  by  repurchasing  or  guaran- 
teeing loans  issued  by  other  institu- 
tions. In  return  for  financial  assist- 
ance, the  Corporation  would  encour- 
age cooperation  and  burden-sharing 
among  owners,  workers,  managers, 
creditors,  and  suppliers. 

The  National  Investment  Corpora- 
tion is  not  designed  as  a  means  of  Im- 
posing Federal  policies  on  our  State 
and  local  governments.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  order  to  promote  balanced 
economic  growth  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  Corporation  would  work 
closely  with  State  and  local  officials  In 
an  effort  to  meet  regional  needs  and 
priorities.  While  the  headquarters  of 
the  Corporation  would  be  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  the  board  would  be  empow- 


ered to  establish  regional  offices 
around  the  coimtry  to  facilitate  such 
intergovernmental  cooperation. 

The  need  for  a  National  Investment 
Corporation  is  great.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sit  and  watch  our  basic  in- 
dustries become  less  and  less  competi- 
tive in  international  and  domestic 
markets.  We  can  no  longer  allow  other 
nations  to  outpace  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  new  and  innova- 
tive technologies.  We  must  act  now  to 
insure  that  American  businesses  have 
the  capital  they  desperately  need  to 
maintain  their  competitive  position.  I 
believe  this  legislation,  by  establishing 
a  National  Investment  Corporation,  is 
an  important  step  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  brief  summary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRO.  as  follows: 
Trx  Natiohal  brvuniKirr  Cokpobatioh  Act 

The  National  Investment  Corporation. 
NIC,  would  enhance  economic  growth  in  the 
United  SUtes  by  promoting  greater  Im- 
provements in  productivity. 

Through  the  targeted  use  of  financial  re- 
sources, the  NIC  would  promote  capital  in- 
vestment for  the  purposes  of: 

(1)  modernizing  and  revitalizing  basic 
heavy  industries,  such  as  coal,  steel,  and 
autos.  in  order  to  improve  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  products  in  domestic  and 
international  marltets; 

(2)  accelerating  the  growth  of  new  and 
evolving  high  technology  industries  which 
can  be  the  source  of  future  economic 
growth;  and 

(3)  insuring  balanced  economic  growth 
across  the  country  by  encouraging  the  loca- 
tion of  new  industry  in  regions  hardest  hit 
by  long-term  unemployment. 

The  NIC  would  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  private  Investment  projects  primari- 
ly through  direct  loans,  equity  investments, 
and  loan  guarantees. 

The  NIC  would  not  be  a  bailout  for  failing 
industries.  Assistance  would  be  targeted  at 
struggling  but  viable  basic  industries,  and  at 
promising  high  technology  Industries.  In  se- 
lecting projects  for  assistance,  the  NIC 
would  give  priority  to  projects  which  have  a 
reasonable  likelihood  of  incurring  no  finan- 
cial loss  for  the  Corporation. 

The  NIC  would  receive  a  grant  of  $6  bil- 
lion In  equity  capital  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  It  would  have  authority  to 
borrow  an  additional  $25  billion. 

The  NIC  would  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
12  directors,  three  of  whom  would  be  ex  of- 
ficio members:  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  remaining  nine 
members,  including  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  would  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
with  terms  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
President.  The  members  of  the  Board  would 
be  selected  from  individuals  with  back- 
grounds in  corporate  finance  or  develop- 
ment, heavy  or  high  technology  Industry, 
labor,  public  administration,  or  public  pol- 
icymaking. 

The  NIC  would  be  headquartered  In 
Washington,  D.C..  though  the  board  would 
be  able  to  esUblish  regional  offices  In  order 
to  promote  cooperation  with  State  and  local 


officials,  and  to  insure  regional  needs  and 
priorities  are  met. 

8.331 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repretentative$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Act". 

rnarosi 
Sk.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  create 
a  National  Investment  Corporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Corporation")  to 
encourage  productivity  growth  in  the 
United  States  economy  through  targeted 
use  of  financial  resources— 

(1)  to  modernize  industries  to  increase 
their  ability  to  compete  effectively  with 
International  ccMnpetition; 

(2)  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  high  tech- 
nology and  other  evolving  Industries;  and 

(3)  to  insure  balanced  economic  growth 
across  the  country  by  encoiuaging  the  loca- 
tion of  new  industry  in  regions  hardest  hit 
by  problems  of  long-term  unemployment. 


Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of 
twelve  members  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  be  mem- 
bers ex  officio,  and  the  other  nine  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
with  terms  coterminous  with  that  of  the 
President.  Only  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  be  a  full  time  employee.  The  other 
eight  members  of  the  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  persons  with  a  back- 
ground in  any  of  the  following:  corporate  fi- 
nance, corporate  development,  heavy  indus- 
try, high  technology  industry,  labor,  public 
admlnsltration.  or  public  pollcsrmaking. 

COMPEMSATIOH 

Sec.  4.  The  Chairman  of  the  board  shall 
l>e  compensated  at  a  level  determined  by  the 
board,  and  the  other  board  members  shall 
be  compensated  on  a  per  diem  basis  at  the 
mt>y<»""'"  rate  allowed  imder  Federal  law. 
The  board  shall  esUbllsh  the  salary  struc- 
ture for  the  Corporation. 

PRINCIPAL  OPPICE 

Sk.  5.  The  central  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  board  may  establish  regional 
offices  where  It  determines  that  the  cre- 
ation of  such  offices  would  promote  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Corporation. 

PUHULRG 

Sk.  6.  (a)  The  Corporation  may  issue  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pur- 
chase common  stock  aggregating  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue, 
and  to  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  in 
an  amount  aggregating  not  more  than 
$25,000,000,000  its  own  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  other  such  obligations  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "obligations"),  and  the 
FMeral  Financing  Bank  shall  purchase  such 
obligations.  Obligations  of  the  Corporation 
shall  mature  or  be  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  Corporation  before  maturity  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  obliga- 
tions, and  shall  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  in- 
terest as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 
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Alabama  (lAt.  Dehtoh)  is  recognized 
for  not  longer  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.    DENTON.    Thanlt    you.    Mr. 
President. 


BEAR  BRYANT  NATIONAL 
FOREST 


ta  regions  which  are' suffering 
t  erm  imemployment. 
ADDrnOKAL  powias 
Sk.  9.  Th !  Corporation  may  purchase  or 
Iqans  made  by  other  institutions 
the  criteria  estatdished  for  ac- 
£  Corporation,  and  malw  recom- 
U>  the  approi^iate  Federal  of fi- 
\  policy,  tax  policy,  and  labor 
on  its  experience  with  assist- 
industria  or  regions. 


,.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

.  the  time  for  the  two 

having  been  yielded  back,  we 

point  where  the  Senator 

is  to  be  recognized  on 

I  do  not  see  him  in  the 


Pr«  ident. 


Alatuna 


ox\  ler, 
It 


this  moment,  so.  in  order 

about  the  situation.  I  sug- 

.sence  of  a  quorum.  I  charge 

or  the  quorum  to  the  time 

me  under  the  special  order 

MATTHfOLT. 

OFFICER    (Mr. 

derk  will  call  the  roU. 

Secretary    of    the 
to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask 


PI£SIDING 
T  le 
Asistant 


DE«TON 


consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PFESIDING 


RECOGNITION 


OF  SENATOR 
DENTON 


PIESIDING 


OFFICER.  Under 

order,  the  Senator  from 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  bill  to  introduce,  which  I  shall  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  rename  the  Talladega  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Alabama,  one  of  our 
State's  greatest  natural  treasures,  as 
the  "Bear  Bryant  NaUonal  Forest." 

On  Thursday.  January  26,  I  made 
lengthy  remarks  before  this  distin- 
guished body  about  the  death  of 
Coach  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  the  win- 
ningest  football  coach  of  all  time.  On 
that  occasion,  I  also  placed  into  the 
Rkoro  severail  news  articles  and  edito- 
rials about  Coach  Bryant's  career  and 
Ws  death.  But  no  oratory  nor  written 
memorial  can  adequately  do  Justice  or 
pay  tribute  to  this  true  man  among 
men.  Nor  can  a  sUtue  or  building  or 
other  edifice  serve  sufficiently  to  ex- 
press for  posterity  what  this  man  gave 
to  us  in  Alabama,  indeed  to  our  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

It  is  only  fitting,  however,  that  we. 
as  a  nation,  attempt  to  honor,  in  some 
small  measure,  that  legendary  figure. 

When  I  am  asked  why  I  chose  a  na- 
tional forest  as  the  appropriate  vehicle 
for  a  tribute  to  Bear  Bryant,  I  am  in- 
clined to  say,  "It  is,  after  all,  the  larg- 
est thing  I  could  find."  Perhaps  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  say  that  oiu-  na- 
tional forests  were  created  and  are 
maintained  for  posterity  as  prime  ex- 
amples of  the  natural  resources  that 
helped  make  our  coimtry  great.  It  was 
the  challenge  of  mountainous  regions 
and  primeval  forests  that  helped  mold 
the  people  who  settled  our  land  into  a 
strong  and  determined  nation. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  should  place 
Bear  Bryant's  name  on  one  of  our  na- 
tional treasures.  His  career  was  a 
prime  example  of  the  human  re- 
sources that  helped  forge  a  great 
nation.  His  leadership  helped  mold  the 
lives  of  many  great  athletes  of  our 
time.  a  leadership  that  spans  several 
generations,  since  many  of  his  stu- 
dents, now  coaches  themselves,  carry 
on  his  work  of  shaping  new  genera- 
tions of  young  men  into  better  ath- 
letes and  better  people. 

I  recall  that  during  the  Super  Bowl 
there  were  four  former  Alabama  play- 
ers, all  of  whom  played  under  Bear, 
and  in  the  league  championship  game 
Jtist  before  that  there  were  five  Ala- 
bama athletes  on  the  first  teams  who 
had  played  under  Bear  Bryant. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  Senator 
Baksb  from  Tennessee,  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  my  colleagues  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  floor  last  Wednesday.  I 


especially  commend  him  for  those  re- 
marks since  I.  too.  remember  some  of 
those  Saturday  afternoons  when 
Coach  Bryant's  teams  were  leas  than 
polite  to  Tennessee  teams. 

But  it  was  indication  of  Bear's  single 
achievements,  in  the  form  of  charac- 
teristic come-from-behind  victory, 
when  Alabama  traUed  Tennessee  in 
the  1072  match  10  to  3,  with  less  than 
3  minutes  remaining  on  the  clock.  Half 
a  minute  and  two  touchdowns  later. 
Alabama  had  taken  the  lead.  17  to  10. 
and  went  on  to  win  the  game.  The  oc- 
casions on  which  a  Bryant  Alabama 
team  turned  a  half-time  deficit  into 
victory  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
on  this  occasion.  It  is.  however,  a  prac- 
tice we  in  Congress  should  note  and 
attempt  to  emulate,  as  we  play  the 
game  and  try  to  puJl  our  Nation  out  of 
a  hole. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed on  this  floor  and  to  me  person- 
ally, their  sadness  over  Coach  Bryant's 
death.  I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  approving  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  as  a  smaU  tribute  to  the 
great  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant. 

Bdr.  President.  I  have  several  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  Alabama  newspapers  follow- 
ing Coach  Bryant's  death.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  articles  may  be 
printed  in  their  entirety  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Jan. 
37.19831 

Paot,  "Bia«"  BmTAirr 
There  will  never  be  another  like  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant,  who  died  unexpectedly  yes- 
terday at  age  69. 

Someday,  a  football  coach  may  surpass 
the  333  victoria  that  his  teams  put  ta  the 
record  books,  or  the  34  consecutive  appear- 
anca  ta  bowl  gama  by  Bryant  coached  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  teams.  It  may  be  that 
some  coach  wiU  match  his  record  for  pro- 
ducing coacha  at  all  levels  of  the  game. 
And.  no  doubt,  other  coacha  will  do  as  well 
economically  as  Bryant  did  ta  non-football 
Ventura. 

But  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  tadl- 
vidual  can  combtae  all  of  these  achleve- 
mente.  produce  the  deep  personal  loyalty 
found  among  his  former  players,  assistants 
and  fans  and  acquire  the  legendary  status 
tliat  the  Bear  assiuned  years  ago. 

TWs  adulation— at  tlma  it  even  bordered 
on  deification— was  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Crimson  Tide  coach  and  athlet- 
ic director.  But  everything  Bryant  did  and 
said  contributed  to  the  furthering  of  the 
legend. 

EWen  when  he  confessed  to  what  he  con- 
sidered mlstaka  ta  his  early  years  of  coach- 
ing—his first  year  at  Texas  AAsM  when  he 
drove  several  players  away  from  football— or 
ta  the  latat  game  that  Alabama  lost;  the 
Bear's  followers  took  It  as  evidence  of  the 
man's  greatness.  Which  It  was.  No  man  was 
a  harsher  critic  of  htaiself  than  Bryant. 

Paul  Bryant  didn't  start  out  at  the  top. 
The  path  from  a  boyhood  on  an  Arkansas 
farm— during  which  he  acquired  his  nick- 


name by  wrestling  a  carnival  bear— to  the 
richa  and  acclaim  of  his  later  years  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  was  filled  with  hard 
motk.  and  dedication. 

Bryant  Joked  about  being  not  very  talent- 
ed as  a  player  or  a  coach.  He  was  the  "other 
end"  during  his  playing  days  with  the  Crim- 
son Tide  and  All  American  Don  Hutaon. 
And  it  Is  true  that  the  football  formations 
and  plays  his  teams  used  were  often  adapted 
from  the  iiuiovations  of  others. 

But  nobody  could  match  him  ta  getting 
the  best  ponible  performance  out  of  young 
men.  Nor  could  any  coach  see  as  clearly  the 
strengths  and  weaknessa  of  both  his  own 
team  and  their  opponent  and  adapt  the 
game  plan  accordingly. 

The  Bear  didn't  always  feel  that  his  teams 
had  reached  their  fuU  potential.  When  that 
happened,  he  always  assumed  the  blame 
himself,  never  allowing  it  to  fall  on  the 
players,  and  he  always  gave  full  credit  to  op- 
ponents. There  were  no  alibis. 

But  the  Bryant  legend  is  more  than  what 
took  place  between  the  goalposts  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Off  the  field,  he  fostered  a  remarkable 
loyalty  among  those  who  had  played  or 
worked  for  him.  His  former  players  and  as- 
sistants kept  ta  touch  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  many  at  other  schools  do  with 
their  former  coaches.  Even  the  players  he 
felt  obligated  to  diadpltae  at  one  time  or  an- 
other have  this  lojwlty. 

While  he  achieved  a  considerable  measure 
of  personal  fame  and  fortiuie  from  football. 
Coach  Bryant  never  forgot  that  It  is  a 
coach's  Job  to  help  young  men  develop  tato 
responsible  adult£  and  that  football  is  only 
a  part  of  life,  a  part  of  a  college  education. 
His  players  were  not  allowed  to  neglect 
their  scholastic  work. 

He  even  returned  some  of  the  money  his 
fame  had  earned  to  his  alma  mater  for  aca- 
demic purposes. 

Whether  it  was  a  premonition  or,  as  he 
said,  ttiat  he  had  lost  the  extra  spark 
needed  to  coach  young  men,  Bryant  retired 
from  coaching  after  the  Liberty  Bowl  game. 
Dapite  some  disappotatments  earlier  ta  the 
season,  he  left  the  playing  field  a  winner 
with  the  Tide's  decisive  triiunph  over  Illi- 
nois ta  that  last  game. 

And  that's  how  we  will  always  remember 
the  Bear,  as  a  wiimer. 

No  other  word  is  needed  to  describe  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant. 

[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Jan. 

37,1983] 

Rbagah  Phaibes  thk  Bkab  as 

"Hkso  .  .  .  Lakger  Thak  Lite" 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  ordered  flags 
flown  over  state  buildings  to  be  lowered  to 
half  staff  untU  Saturday,  the  day  after  re- 
tired Alabama  football  Coach  Paul  "Bear" 
Bryant's  funeraL 

"Paul  Bryant  was  a  dear  friend  of  mtae 
and  the  greatat  coach  ta  the  history  of  col- 
legiate football,"  the  governor  said. 

"He  was  a  man  among  men  and  brought 
great  fame  and  honor  to  Alabama.  No 
amount  of  words  will  permit  me  to  describe 
the  loss  we  have  suffered  with  Coach  Bry- 
ant's passing.  He  was  widely  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all.  I  pray  that  God  will  bless 
and  keep  his  ftae  family— Mary  Harmon, 
the  children,  grandchildren  and  all  at  this 
time  of  great  sadness." 

President  Ronald  Reagan  also  praised 
Bryant  as  a  hero  who  "made  legends  out  of 
ordinary  people." 

After  returning  from  Boston  last  night, 
Reagan  called  Bryant's  wife,  Mary,  to  ex- 


press his  condolenca  about  the  legendary 
coach's  death  of  a  heart  attack  earlier  ta 
the  day. 

The  president  then  iamied  a  statement 
saying  that,  "Today,  we  Americans  lost  a 
hero  who  always  seemed  larger  than  life. 

"Paul  'Bear'  Bryant  won  more  college- 
football  gama  than  any  other  coach  ta  his- 
tory and  he  made  legends  out  of  ordinary 
people.  Only  four  we^s  ago,  we  held  our 
breaths  and  cheered  when  "The  Bear" 
notched  his  final  victory  ta  a  game  luuned. 
fittingly,  the  Uberty  Bowl. 

"He  was  a  hard,  but  loved  taskmaster.  Pa- 
triotic to  the  core,  devoted  to  Ilia  playera 
and  inspired  by  a  winning  spirit  that  would 
not  quit.  Bear  Bryant  gave  his  country  the 
gift  of  life  unsurpassed.  Embracing  the  im- 
poadble  seemed  easy,  he  lived  what  we 
strived  to  be." 

A  stiumed  Lt  Gov.  Bill  Baxley  announced 
Bryant's  death  to  the  Alabama  Senate  whfle 
it  was  ta  session. 

Baxley  and  Bryant  were  close  friends. 

His  voice  choking.  Sen.  Ryan  deGraffen- 
ried  of  Tuscaloosa  praised  the  coach. 

DeGraffenried  said  be  had  known  Bryant 
"sinoe  I  was  a  kid  and  lived  down  the  street 
from  him.  He  probably  contributed  more  to 
the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  educa- 
tion of  many  youttu  throughout  the  state 
ttian  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

"I  know  that  God  will  grant  to  him  the 
compassion  of  living  with  all  the  great  men 
who  have  gone  on  ta  the  past.  I  know  the 
basic  prindpla  he  has  stood  for  will  oontta- 
ue  to  be  felt  ta  this  state.  It's  a  sad  day  for 
his  family.  It's  a  sad  day  for  this  state." 

The  House  of  Repreaentatlva,  meeting 
two  hours  later  than  the  Senate,  paused  for 
silent  prayer  at  the  begiiming  of  the  session. 

House  Speaker  Tom  Drake,  who  was  an 
assistant  coach  under  Bryant,  said,  "He  was 
certainly  a  great  man.  one  of  the  greatat 
I've  ever  known." 

Drake  said  he  talked  with  Bryant  last 
week  and  the  coach  said  he  planned  to  visit 
the  Legislature,  either  this  week  or  next. 

Rep.  Roy  Johnson  of  Holt  ta  Tuscaloosa 
County,  House  speaker  pro-tem,  called 
Bryant  a  legend. 

"He  was  a  legend  and  an  In^lration  to  the 
young  people  of  this  state,  and  his  life,  his 
accomplishments,  have  enhanced  the  image 
of  Alabama  and  the  University  of  Alabama 
throughout  the  nation  and  the  world." 
Johnson  said. 

Rep.  Pete  Tumliam  of  Auburn  read  the 
House  a  sUtement  from  Dr.  Hanley  Funder- 
burk,  president  of  Auburn  University. 

"Coach  Bryant  was  indeed  one  of  Ala- 
bama's great  assets,  setting  standards  of  ex- 
cellence and  quality  that  made  all  of  us 
reach  for  higher  and  greater  successa  ta 
life." 

Word  of  Bryant's  death  spread  quickly  ta 
Washington  yesterday  as  members  of  Ala- 
bama's congressional  delegation  called  each 
other  ta  disbelief. 

Teary-eyed  aida  telephoned  Alabama  to 
confirm  the  tragic  news  and  then  began  is- 
suing a  stream  of  tributa  to  the  former 
University  of  Alabama  football  coach. 

Vice  President  George  Bush  said  he  was 
"shocked  and  grieved  by  the  news  of  Coach 
Bryant's  death. 

"The  country  has  lost  an  authentic  hero— 
not  ta  terms  of  the  victoria  his  team  won 
on  the  football  field,  but  the  taspiratlon  and 
Ideals  he  imparted  through  generations  of 
young  Americans.  Paul  Bryant  was  more 
than  a  great  coach.  He  was  a  great  teacher." 

Bush  entertataed  Bryant  at  the  White 
House  last  March,  a  few  hours  before  the 


coach  appeared  aa  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
$13S-a-plate.  Ua<A-tle  dinner  held  to  raise 
money  for  academic  scholarships  at  Ala- 


Bryant  looked  out  over  the  banquet  audi- 
ence of  1.000  spotting  doaens  of  former 
players  from  Kentucky.  Texas  AAM.  Mary- 
land and  Alabama.  Then  he  told  the  men  be 
had  coached  that  because  they  came  to  the 
dinner,  they  could  spare  tbemaelva  the  ex- 
pense of  attending  bis  funeral. 

"Mary  Harmon  always  tells  me  wben  I  get 
to  talking  about  going  to  these  funerals  that 
you  should  go  to  see  people  when  they're 
living  .  .  .  Mother,  if  I  croak  now  Just  go 
ahead  and  lay  me  out."  Bryant  said. 

Sen.  Jeremiah  Dentm.  R-Ala..  who  ar- 
ranged the  banquets  last  year,  said  he  will 
talk  with  Bryant's  relatlva  before  he  and 
other  members  of  the  state  delegation  make 
additional  plans  to  honor  the  coach. 

"Bear  Bryant  leava  behind  a  fine  family, 
but  his  greatest  achievement  may  be  found 
ta  an  even  larger  family,"  Denton  said. 

Sen.  Howell  HefUn.  D-Ala..  was  told  of 
Bryant's  death  at  a  Washington  airport  Just 
as  he  was  leaving  to  speak  at  a  convention 
ta  New  Orleans.  The  senator  is  expected  to 
return  to  Alabama  for  the  funeraL 

"Alabama  and  the  nation  have  lost  a  great 
monument— a  hero— a  leader  of  men." 
Heflta  said.  "However  his  memory  and  his 
legend  will  live  with  us  forever. 

"Coach  Bryant  will  be  remembered  for  far 
more  than  the  333  victoria  that  stand  by 
his  name.  That  alone  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous achievement,  but  even  more  important 
Is  the  positive  influence  he  has  had  on  so 
many  Uvea— so  many  that  there  can  never 
be  an  account." 

Rep.  Richard  Shelby.  D-Tuacalooaa.  said 
he  was  shocked  by  the  ion  of  a  neighbor 
and  friend. 

"Not  only  has  the  sports  world  lost  a  giant 
of  a  man,  but  the  University  of  Alabama, 
the  state  of  Alabama,  and  the  nation  have 
also  suffered  a  great  loss.  There  will  never 
be  another  man  like  him." 

Mr.  Dia^TON.  lAi.  President,  I  send 
this  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

I  also  ask  that  the  Chair  recognize 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hbtlih).  as  he  is  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  bill  and  would  also  like  to  make 
remarks  with  respect  to  Bear  Bryant. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  send  the  bill  to  the  desk. 
dIcssc. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  313)  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Talladega  National  Forest  ta  Alabama  to 
the  Bear  Bryant  National  Forat. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebilL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Alabama  for 
his  foresight  and  wisdom  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  Paul  W.  "Bear" 
Bryant. 
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OFFICER.  With 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

the  adoption  of  the  bill.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  amendment,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  biU  (S.  312)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 

a  313 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
naUonal  forest  know  u  Talladega  National 
Forest  shall  be  know  and  designated  hereaf- 
ter as  Bear  Bryant  National  Forest,  and  any 
Uw.  regulation,  dociiment.  or  record  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  forest  is  desig- 
nated or  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Tal- 
ladega National  Forest  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  forest  under  and  by  the  name  of 
Bear  Bryant  National  Forest. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  other  personal  remarks  about 
coach  Bryant. 

In  the  last  generation  it  was  popular 
in  England  and  gained  one  status  to 
say  "Lloyd  George  knew  my  father."  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I,  too, 
knew  Coach  Bryant,  and  that  my 
uncle  Troy,  according  to  Bear,  gave 
Bear  his  first  Job. 

I  learned  this  when  I  was  nmning 
for  the  Senate,  and  asked  Bear  if  I 
could  come  up  in  the  tower  with  him. 
It  was  a  big  privilege.  He  let  me  come 
up  and  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
my  Uncle  Troy,  at  whose  fimeral  Bear 
had  been  a  pallbearer.  He  said.  "Oh. 
yes.  I  remember  Troy.  He  gave  me  my 
first  Job.  but  the  bleep-bleep  only  paid 
inc  $7  ft  week." 

So  in  the  spirit  of  "Lloyd  George 
knew  my  father."  and  as  a  personal 
note  of  my  love  for  the  man  who  was 
the  best  friend  my  tmcle  had.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  would  have  been  at  his 
funeral  had  I  not  been  In  the  hospital 
myself  that  day;  that  I  loved  him  and 
his  wife  Mary  Harmon,  and  I  hope  the 
Nation  approves  the  naming  of  this 
forest  in  the  same  manner  that  Sena- 
tor HsruH  and  the  rest  of  Alabama 
and  I  do. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 


THE  EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  B£r.  President,  be- 
yond the  cost  of  today's  record-high 
unemplojrment  is  the  fear  which  many 
have  of  losing  their  homes.  Adverse 
economic  conditions  have  reduced  the 
capacity  of  homeowners  to  continue 
their  monthly  payments.  The  restilt 
has  been  a  significant  Increase  In  de- 
linquencies on  residential  mortgages 
that  have  resulted  in  massive  foreclo- 
sures. 

I  recently  toured  a  recession-worn 
region  and  spoke  with  citizens  In 
White  Oak,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  about  the  prevailing  economic  cli- 
mate. I  sensed  a  mood  of  tremendotis 
anger  and  disappointment  as  I  heard 
one  horror  story  after  the  next. 
Almost  all  of  these  people  were  dedi- 
cated workers,  formerly  employed  In 
steel  and  other  heavy  industrial  busi- 
nesses. Today,  they  are  threatened  by 
the  loss  of  their  homes.  This  meeting 
impressed  upon  me  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral mortgage  assistance  for  those  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
faced  with  foreclosure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  expressing  my  concern 
for  this  unfortunate  condition  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was   ordered    to   be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

n.S.  SXHATK, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  20, 1983. 
The  PaxsisKiiT, 
The  White  House, 
Washin|;to7^,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  PRESiDnrr.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  very  strong  feelings  and  frus- 
trations expressed  last  night  at  an  "Open 
House"  attended  by  approximately  400 
Pennsylvanlans  at  White  Oak.  which  is  in 
the  suburbs  of  Pittsburgh.  I  had  invited  citi- 
zens from  the  area  to  meet  with  me  on  the 
problems  of  unemployment  which  are  espe- 
cially acute  in  that  area  because  of  its  heavy 
reliance  on  the  steel  industry. 

There  was  tremendous  anger  and  disap- 
pointment about  the  loss  of  Jobs,  mortgage 
forclosures,  unfair  competition  from  foreign 
steel  imports,  foreign  aid,  the  closing  of  for- 
eign markets  for  U.S.  goods  and  the  general 
faUure  of  Government  to  aid  them  on  their 
immediate  and  pressing  problems. 

I  responded  that  I  had  met  with  you  re- 
cently (albeit  on  another  Issue— the  Crime 
Bill)  and  that  I  knew  of  your  deep  concern 
about  their  problems.  I  told  them  about  the 
six-week  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits which  was  enacted  last  month  and  the 
new  gas  tax  which  would  provide  jobs  with 
special  help  for  the  steel  industry  because 
of  the  heavy  need  for  extra  steel  for  the 
bridges  and  roads.  In  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department  and  Pennsyl- 
vania officials,  we  were  able  to  seciire  a  spe- 


cial allotment  of  food  for  the  community 
from  Federal  surpluses.  All  of  this.  I  must 
report,  was  regarded  as  much  too  little  and 
too  late. 

In  preparing  your  State  of  the  Union 
speech  and  your  budget  propoaals.  I  urge 
that  extra  attention  be  given  to  the  woiken 
from  the  steel  industry,  and  other  similarly 
situated  industries,  because  of  their  special 
anguish.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  a  Jobs  program  be  tailor-made 
for  displaced  workers  from  such  industries. 
I  further  urge  that  assistance  be  provided 
on  foreclosures  on  conventional  as  well  as 
VA  and  FHA  mortgages. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  sense  that  we 
are  sitting  on  a  volcano  which  is  about  to 
erupt  unless  immediate,  positive  and  force- 
ful steps  are  taken  through  your  leadersliip 
in  cooperation  with  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

AauaSPBCTBL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
situation  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  near 
record  1-percent  foreclosure  rate  cur- 
rently exists.  A  recent  survey  Indicates 
that  about  23,000  homeowners  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  alone  will  be  facing 
delinquency  when  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  expire.  An  estimated 
2.000  homes  in  the  4-county  area  of 
Pittsburgh  are  at  some  stage  in  the 
foreclosure  process.  This  urgent  situa- 
tion also  exists  throughout  other  re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania.  In  Philadel- 
phia, where  unemployment  is  close  to 
13  percent,  the  rate  of  foreclosures 
has  Increased  43  percent  since  1981. 
With  an  astonishing  810  owner-occu- 
pied properties  placed  on  the  blodL  for 
Philadelphia's  sheriff  auction  this 
month,  commimity  activists  have  orga- 
nized to  revoke  a  moratorium  <hi  fore- 
closure sales  similar  to  the  one  insti- 
tuted earlier  this  month  in  Pittsburgh. 
These  Depression-style  moratoriums 
represent  a  desperate  response  to 
assist  those  unemployed  who  are  being 
evicted  from  their  h<»ne8. 

As  the  recession  continues  to  inflict 
financial  distress  among  thousands  of 
families,  the  need  for  homeowner  pro- 
tection from  foreclosure  bectnnes  more 
criticaL  Apart  from  the  personal  an- 
guish of  the  threatened  h<Hneowner, 
delinquency  has  imposed  a  hardship 
on  this  already  hard-pressed  lending 
community,  costing  millions  of  dollars 
per  month  in  cash  flow. 

To  address  this  tragedy.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Emergency  Mortgage  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  prevent  mortgage  fore- 
closures, resulting  from  the  temporary 
loss  of  employment,  by  offering  assist- 
ance to  defray  mortgage  expenses. 
Short-term  aid.  up  to  18  months, 
would  be  available  to  those  residing  in 
labor  surplus  areas  who  are  receiving 
or  have  exhausted  imemployment  ben- 
efits and  are  60  days  delinquent  in 
trutUng  any  mortgage  payment.  The 
program  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  financed  through  a 
fund  established  within  HUD  specifi- 


cally for  mortgage  assistance.  The  Sec- 
retary would  make  payments  to  the 
mortgagee  where  the  requlalte  delln- 
quency  occurred.  These  payments  by 
HX7D  would  constitute  a  lien  against 
the  residence  thus  assuring  the  Gov- 
ernment of  repajrment  as  a  secured 
creditor.  Once  the  homeowner  was  re- 
employed.  the  amount  of  the  fecial 
HUD  loan  would  be  repaid  by  a  IO^mt- 
cent  increase  on  the  mortjpige  pay- 
ment. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  tem- 
porary mortgage  aadstanee  program 
administered  by  HUD.  Under  eztetlng 
law,  the  Secretary  of  HUDprovldea  18 
months  of  assistance  for  HUD  mort- 
gages only,  with  an  optloa  of  a  con- 
tract for  an  additional  18  months.  The 
legidation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  similar  to  that  existing  pro- 
gram except  that  this  Mil  would  apply 
to  all  mortgages  whether  ^SA,  VA.  or 
conventional 

This  legislation  offers  hope.  For  the 
unemployed  enduring  severe  economic 
and  personal  hardship,  the  Eknergency 
Mortgage  Assistance  Act  provides  the 
opportunity  for  these  workers  to 
retain  their  homes  untO  economic  ctm- 
ditions  improve.  The  temporary  finan- 
cial assistanoe  can  be  a  long-term  cost- 
saving  measure  because  the  Federal 
Government  can  avoid  making  costly 
outlays  to  fund  new  assisted  housing 
structures  necessary  to  shelter  dis- 
placed families.  To  qualify  for  assist- 
ance, a  region  must  have  an  imenu>loy- 
ment  rate  in  excess  of  the  national  av- 
erage by  more  than  1  percentage 
point. 

Today,  residential  foreclosures  have 
reached  a  20-year  high,  with  approxi- 
mately 1.6  million  h<mies  delinquent  in 
payment  or  in  the  process  of  being 
foreclosed.  The  Emergency  Mortgage 
Assistance  Act  is  a  necessary  and  posi- 
tive step  toward  recognizing  the  des- 
perate situation  for  many  threatened 
by  the  imminent  loss  of  their  hmnes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo.  as  follows: 

S.313 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Martr 
gage  Assistance  Act  of  1983.". 

PIMDUICS  AHS  FUKPOSK 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation  is  in  a  aevere  recenlon  and 
that  the  sharp  downturn  In  eoonatnlc  activi- 
ty has  driven  large  numbers  of  workers  into 
unemployment  and  Itas  reduced  the  inccHnes 
of  many  others; 

(2)  there  are  some  areas  which  have  ex- 
tremely lilgb  and  extremely  persistent  un- 
employment and  where  unemployment  ben- 
efits have  been  extiausted: 

(3)  as  a  result  of  these  adverse  economic 
conditions  the  capacity  of  many  homeown- 
ers to  continue  to  make  mortgage  payments 


has  deteriorated  and  may  further  deterio- 
rate in  the  months  ahead,  leadinc  to  the 
poaalbnity  of  wide^Kcad  mortgage  foredo- 
surea  and  dlatreaa  aalea  of  homes;  and 

(4)   many  of  theae   tuxBeowners  could 
retain  their  liomea  with  temporary  financial 
unto  economic  conditions   im- 


(b)  It  fa  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
authority  which  wiU  prevent  widespread 
mortgace  foredoauiei  and  dlatrtai  sales  of 
liomea  resnttlng  from  the  temporary  lorn  at 
employment  and  inoome  through  a  program 
of  emergency  mortgase  aaristanee  payments 
to   iiomeoaueis   to   defray   mortgage   ez- 


aaaic  amHOBiTT 
Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Hwiaing  and 
Urban  Development  ia  autboriaed  to  provide 
amlatanfff  on  a  temporary  liaaia  in  the  form 
Of  finergenry  mortgage  aaatatanre  paymenta 
to  or  on  behalf  of  tndlvidnals  and  famOiea 
who.  as  a  result  of  financial  liardBhip  In 
aicaa  of  liigh  unemployment. 

(1)  have  received  written  notice  of  dispos- 
aeaskn  from  a  principal  residenoe  toy  reason 
of  f  oraeloaute  of  any  mortgage  or  lien  or 

(2)  axe  receiving  unemployment  l)enefita 
or  liave  exhausted  eligOiility  for  such  bene- 
fits and  are  in  exceas  of  60  days  delinquent 
in  making  any  mortgage  payment  on  a  prin- 
cipal II  ihW  mil 

(b)  Such  aaristanoe  shaU  be  provided  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months  or 
for  the  duratioo  of  ttie  period  of  financial 
tiardahip.  wliictiever  is  shorter. 

(c)  Hie  Secretary  of  HUD  sliaJl  make  the 
mortgage  payment  to  the  mortgagee  wlilcfa 
paymentesban  be  considered  a  Uen  against 
the  principal  residence. 

<d)  At  tlie  expiration  of  the  period  de- 
scribed in  aubaection  (b>.  the  mortgage  pay- 
ment made  l>y  such  individual  sliall  be  In- 
creased by  ten  peroentum  until  the  amount 
of  audi  *—*-**~'*  lias  been  repaid. 

Sic  4.  Tlie  Secretary  of  HUD  shall  estab- 
lish a  fund  sperlflrally  for  mortgage  assist- 
ance payments  authorized  by  Section  3(c)  of 
this  Act 

Sac.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  j^eld  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  that  will  not  extend 
past  12  noon  where  Senators  may 
qjeak  for  2  minutes  each. 


THE  UEFESSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Bfr.  President.  I 
have  Just  returned  from  the  first  hear- 
ings in  the  Armed  Service  Committee 
where  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberg- 
er was  testifying.  I  had  to  say  to  him 
sitting  there  that  I  was  reminded  of 
the  1930's.  That  is  one  of  the  curses  of 
getting  older,  you  can  remember.  But  I 
do  not  like  to  remember  my  coimtry 
when  we  were  not  ready,  and  we  were 
not  ready.  In  the  1930's,  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  a  big  depression,  such  as 
we  are  in  right  now.  but  we  were  not 
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And  if  we  are  ever  challenged,  our 
freedom  is  challenged,  I  am  afraid  we 
are  in  for  trouble. 

Mr.  President.  I  mentioned  that  I 
would  put  these  options  into  the 
RxcoBO.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  op- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD,  as  follows: 


[libBaioIMn) 
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DOUBLECROSSES  AGAINST 
PEOPLE  OP  CHINA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  any  advantage  at  all  to  having 
to  recuperate  from  an  illness  or  an  op- 
eration. It  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  has 
ample  time  to  read.  Not  just  to  read, 
but  to  reflect,  and  I  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  recovering  from  my 
recent  surgery,  to  review  In  extended 
length  the  subject  of  the  United 
Stat«s  and  its  recent  history  with  the 
people  of  China,  whether  they  be  on 
the  mainland  or  Taiwan,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China,  whether  it  be  the 
nationalist  government  at  Taipei,  or 
the  Communist  government  at  Peking. 

It  carries  me  back  to  a  paper  that  I 
had  written  long  enough  ago  for  prob- 
ably most  people  to  have  forgotten, 
but  which  was  prompted  by  President 
Carter's,  in  my  opinion,  unconstitu- 
tional abroagation  of  a  mutual  defense 
pact  with  Taiwan.  Some  might  recall 
that  I  went  to  court  over  this;  I  won  in 
the  lower  court,  but  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, which  surprised  no  one,  it  was 
turned  around.  The  Supreme  Court 
ducked  the  issue,  voided  both  lower 


court  decisions,  and  tossed  the  subject 
back  for  Congress  and  the  President  to 
work  out.  Thus,  the  state  of  the  law 
on  the  subject  is  uncertain  and  unset- 
tied. 

The  more  I  read  of  this  period  of 
history,  say  almost  covering  this  cen- 
tury, the  more  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  nothing  but  a  long 
series  of  doublecrosses  on  the  part  of 
the  United  SUtes  against  the  people 
of  China.  Now,  I  did  not  say  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  because  they  have  a 
Communist  government  covering  the 
mainland,  and  they  have  a  nationalist 
democratic  form  of  government  cover- 
ing Taiwan.  But  the  fact  remains  that, 
where  we  had  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
great  service  to  these  people,  who  his- 
torically have  been  amongst  our  clos- 
est friends  on  Earth,  we  did  nothing 
but  tell  them  lies,  act  dishonestiy 
toward  them,  and  continue  to  deal 
with  them  in  double  talk  and  misrep- 
resentation. 

I  hate  to  say  this,  because  I  know  my 
President  feels  that  he  has  done  noth- 
ing to  let  down  the  Government  of 
Taiwan,  but  it  has  continued  into  this 
Republican  administration,  and  is  so 
firmly  entrenched  now  that  I  can  cite 
cases  where  certain  officials  are  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  Taiwan,  because  it  might 
be  embarrassing  to  our  Government. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  is  now  in 
mainland  China,  and  what  he  Is  going 
to  talk  about,  I  have  no  idea,  but  if  it 
is  history,  I  may  have  a  few  comments 
to  add.  What  can  be  talked  about,  I  do 
not  know,  because  we  have  absolutely 
nothing  in  common  unless  we  might 
call  the  Soviet  Union  a  possible  enemy 
in  common.  But  that  can  require  a  lot 
of  proving  also.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body living  in  the  United  States  will 
ever  see  the  day  when  our  kowtowing, 
knee-bending  attitude  toward  Commu- 
nist China  will  produce  anything  of 
value  to  our  country,  even  including 
what  friendship,  or  proferred  friend- 
ship, usually  brings,  reciprocity. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  so  keenly  about 
this,  and  I  guess  I  always  will,  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro  a  pamphlet  arguing 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  defense 
treaty.  It  was  published  by  The  Herit- 
age Foundation  in  1978  and  carries  me 
as  the  author,  although  I  would  not  be 
honest  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  ade- 
quate, complete  help  on  this  from  a 
competent  member  of  my  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chiha  ahd  thx  Abrogatioh  or  Trxatus 

nmoDUcnoii 

(By  Barry  M.  Goldwater) 

Uttle  or  no  public  debate  has  occurred  on 

the  role  of  Congrea  in  the  abrogation  of 

treaties.  Yet,  this  subject  is  at  the  forefront 

of  one  of  the  critical  foreign  policy  Issues  of 

the  1970's,  our  government's  China  policy. 


Before  Secretary  of  SUte  Cyrus  Vance 
went  to  mainland  China  last  August  for 
talks  with  the  new  tritmivlrate  ruling  that 
territory,  he  was  urged  by  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  to  simultaneously  recognize 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  and 
consider  our  defense  treaty  with  the  Repub- 
Uc  of  China  on  Taiwan  (ROC)  as  having 
ItVtitA.  That  President  Carter  could  so  ter- 
minate the  treaty  at  bis  own  discretion  was 
assimied,  the  theory  being  that  after  the 
United  SUtes  cuU  diplomatic  relations  with 
Taiwan,  we  can  consider  the  defense  Ureaty 
at  an  end  because  there  is  no  govenunent  to 
deal  with. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  beard  of 
the  concept  under  which  the  defense  treaty 
would  be  considered  as  having  died  a  quiet 
death  upon  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
Communist  regime.  A  high  official  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  Legal  Adviser's  Office 
in  the  Department  of  State  was  studying 
this  contingency  even  before  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's trial  baUoon.  and  it  is  apparently  a 
view  held  by  several  subordinate  officers  at 
the  Department. 

Whether  Secretary  Vance  or  any  of  the 
officials  accompanying  him  to  PdElng  actu- 
ally broached  this  contingency  in  talks  with 
the  Communist  Chinese  is  unknown,  but 
the  subject  requires  careful  scrutiny  be- 
cause it  represents  the  latest  turn  in  think- 
ing of  those  persons  who  are  bent  upon 
granting  recognition  to  the  PRC  on  its  own 
terms. 

It  is  known  for  certain  that  one  of  the  an- 
nounced indispensible  requirements  for  a 
MMAlled  normalization  of  relations  between 
the  PRC  and  the  United  SUtes  is  abroga- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with 
Taiwan.  PRC  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Yu 
Chan  and  Vice  Premier  Li  Hslen-nien  each 
made  it  clear  to  visiting  editors  of  the  Watt. 
Street  Journal  in  October  1977  that  the 
Communist  government  is  "absolutely  in- 
flexible" on  this  principle.  In  view  of  the 
unyielding  position  among  PRC  leaders  and 
the  seeming  willingness  oi  some  American 
officials  to  accept  the  demand,  it  is  urgent 
that  a  public  debate  be  initiated  on  the 
threshold  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
President  has  constitutional  authority  to 
do,  on  his  own.  what  the  PRC  is  demanding. 
And.  although  the  immediate  question 
arises  in  connection  with  the  defense  treaty 
between  the  Republic  of  C%lna  and  the 
United  SUtes.  it  is  also  important  to  explore 
the  principle  involved  because  it  touches 
every  one  of  our  nation's  treaty  commit- 
ments. If  the  President  can  break  the  treaty 
with  Taiwan  on  his  own  authority,  then  he 
can  withdraw  from  NATO  or  puU  out  of  any 
other  treaty  without  consulting  Congress  or 
getting  its  consent. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  clarified  that 
my  argiunent  is  not  intended  to  cover  execu- 
tive agreemenU  or  international  agreements 
other  than  formal  treaties.  My  concern  at 
this  time  is  only  with  treaties  in  the  consti- 
tutional sense  of  compacts  between  nations 
or  other  international  entities  which  have 
been  formally  signed,  submitted  for  advice 
and  consent  to  the  Senate  and  ratified  after 
having  received  the  necessary  two-thirds  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate.  Since  the  defense 
treaty  with  the  ROC  is  exacUy  such  a  con- 
stitutional treaty  my  discussion  of  the 
treaty  termination  power  will  address  only 
that  species  of  international  instrument. 

Nor  shall  I  make  any  brief  for  the  Senate 
or  Congress  as  possessing  the  power  to 
compel  the  President  to  denounce  or  abro- 
gate a  treaty,  although  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  such  a  legislative  power  exists. 


Again,  that  proposition  is  extraneous  to  the 
matter  at  hand,  which  is  not  an  effort  by 
Congress  to  break  the  treaty  with  Taiwan, 
but  a  proposed  asMrtion  of  power  for  the 
President  to  arbitrarily  force  a  decision 
upon  the  Congress  as  a  fait  aooompll  about 
which  it  can  do  nothing. 

Also,  let  me  record  my  strong  opposition 
to  any  policy  of  normallzatian  with  Commu- 
nist China  that  calls  for  a  break  in  our  rela- 
Uons  with  the  free  Chinese  on  Taiwan  and 
the  repudiation  of  our  defense  treaty  with 
them.  I  am  convinced  such  a  policy  of  kow- 
towing to  the  PRC  would  dishonor  the 
United  SUtes,  increase  the  risks  of  a  world 
conflict  and  run  counter  to  constitutional 
provisions  demanding  a  role  for  Congress  in 
the  treaty  process. 

Today,  Taiwan  has  almost  17  million 
people,  more  than  Ireland.  Norway,  and  120 
other  cotmtries  of  the  world.  lU  econmny 
ranks  second  only  to  that  of  Japan  in  the 
Pacific.  The  RCX;  is  currently  America's 
13th  largest  trading  partner.  Two-way  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Taiwan  to- 
taled $5.5  billion  in  1977,  compared  with 
$374  million  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  PRC. 

Acceptance  of  the  Communist  Chinese  de- 
mands would  be  unprecedented  in  American 
history.  No  President  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  unilaterally  abrogated  a  treaty 
with  any  foreign  government  In  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  that  treaty.  Actually,  we 
have  a  remarlcable  record  of  morality  in 
keeping  our  treaty  promises.  The  motto 
that  "our  word  is  our  bond"  has  been  a 
matter  of  faith  for  the  American  people  and 
for  foreign  nations  with  whom  we  have 
dealt.  If  President  Carter  were  now  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  advisors  who  recom- 
mend that  we  recognize  the  PRC  and  abro- 
gate our  defense  treaty  with  Taiwan,  it 
would  leave  a  permanent  stain  on  our 
history. 

cHArm  1 
Overvieto:  Intent  offnimen 
Admittedly,  treaty  abrogation  is  a  rather 
novel  subject.  There  are  virtually  no  court 
cases  and  very  few  academic  p^>ers  on  the 
subject.  What  we  do  have  to  go  on  is  our 
history  as  a  Republic  several  sUtemenU  by 
the  Founding  Fathers,  and  common  sense. 

From  these,  my  own  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  as  follows: 

No  President  can  terminate  a  treaty 
unless  he  first  obtains  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Constitution  demands  a  role  for  Con- 
gress in  the  abrogation  of  treaties,  either  in 
the  form  of  Joint  action  by  the  President 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the 
President  acting  together  with  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Any  President  who  would  violate  the  Con- 
stitution on  such  a  major  matter  as  break- 
ing faith  with  the  nation's  treaty  obliga- 
tions would  run  the  risk  of  impeachment. 

In  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Conttitution, 
one  of  the  few  works  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, the  noted  authority  Louis  Henkln 
sUtes: 

"In  principle,  one  might  argue,  if  the 
Framers  required  the  President  to  obtain 
the  Senate's  consent  for  making  a  treaty,  its 
consent  ought  to  be  required  also  for  termi- 
nating it,  and  there  is  eminent  dictum  to 
support  that  view." 
Yet.  Henkin  adds: 

"In  any  event,  since  the  President  acts  for 
the  United  SUtes  internationally  he  can  ef- 
fectively terminate  or  violate  treaties,  and 
the  Senate  has  not  established  ite  authority 
to  Join  or  veto  him." 


It  is  true  the  President  could,  under  his 
power  of  general  omtrol  over  f orelsn  policy, 
effectively  weaken  the  eredlblUty  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  under  a  defense  treaty, 
such  as  NATO,  by  ordering  a  withdrawal  of 
most  American  military  forces  from  tbe  for- 
eign area  involved,  but  he  cannot  unilateral- 
ly destroy  tbe  International  legal  obliga- 
tions of  our  country  under  a  formal  treaty 
without  the  consent  of  tbe  Senate  or  Coo- 
greas.  Indeed  Henkln  does  not  claim  the 
President  can  leoaUv  terminate  or  vMaU 
treaties.  He  writes  only  that  tbe  President 
has  the  ability  to  "effectively"  hnmOi  trea^ 
ties.  Tliis  distinction  would  be  of  critical  im- 
portance In  any  impeadunent  pun««dlngi 
insUtuted  by  a  Congrea  which  considered 
the  President  to  have  violated  the  limlU  of 
his  constitutional  discretlaa.  It  also  would 
have  overriding  weight  in  any  Judicial 
action  challenging  the  legal  validity  of  the 
President's  purported  denunciation  or  abro- 
gation of  a  treaty. 

In  otaaerving  that  tbe  Senate  has  not  "es- 
tablished lU  authority"  to  Join  or  veto  tbe 
President,  Henkin  is  no  man  than  restating 
the  fact  that  tbere  has  not  yet  been  a  defln- 
lUve  court  deefslan  squarely  settling  a  con- 
flict between  tbe  Executive  and  Senate  in 
tbe  Senate's  favor. 

Henkin  would  agree.  I  presume,  that  it  is 
for  the  Judicial  branch  to  say  what  tbe  law 
is.  not  for  the  President  to  create  law  by  fiat 
imtil  the  courU  speak.  And.  as  we  shall  see. 
there  is  no  basis  in  historical  practloe  for 
riaitning  the  President  has  estahllshrrt  his 
authority  to  denounce  or  abrogate  treaties 
without  legislative  participation  in  his  deci- 
sion. To  the  contrary,  the  ovCTwhelming 
weight  of  preoedoits  supports  a  role  for  the 
Senate  or  (Congress  in  treaty  abrogation. 

The  records  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  the  State  ratifying  conventions 
contain  little  discussion  of  how  a  treaty  is  to 
be  rescinded.  But  it  is  well-known  that  the 
Framers  were  concerned  with  restoring  de- 
pendability to  our  treaties  and  were  anxious 
to  gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  for- 
eign nations.  It  would  hardly  instill  confi- 
dence in  other  nations  if  a  staigle  officer  of 
our  government  could  abrogate  a  treaty  at 
will  without  any  check  from  another  branch 
of  government. 

Also,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  Fram- 
ers were  worried  the  treaty  power  could  be 
exercised  to  damage  sectional  interests.  Re- 
peated flareups  occurred  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  which  various  dele- 
gates expressed  fears  that  their  region 
might  be  harmed  if  treaties  could  be  easily 
made. 

In  particular,  treaties  of  commerce,  peace 
and  alliance  were  mentioned.  Spokesmen 
for  the  western  settlers  were  afraid  naviga- 
tion rights  on  the  Mississippi  would  be  given 
away  by  a  treaty,  and  George  Mason  sug- 
gested the  treaty-making  power  could  "sell 
the  whole  country"  by  means  of  treaties. 

Thus,  the  Framers  sought  to  give  each 
section  of  the  coimtry  an  influence  in  decid- 
ing upon  treaties  because  of  their  possible 
adverse  effect  upon  strong  economic  or  po- 
litical interests  of  particular  SUtes  or  areas. 
It  is  logical  to  assume  the  Framers  were  as 
Interested  in  protecting  these  same  regional 
interests  by  making  it  difficult  to  revoke 
useful  treaties  as  they  were  in  protecting 
those  interests  by  guarding  against  harmful 
treaties.  George  Mason  alluded  to  this  situa- 
tion when  he  warned  against  allowing  one 
treaty  to  abridge  another  by  which  the 
common  rights  of  navigation  had  beoi  rec- 
ognized to  the  United  SUtes. 
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^he  Pramers  meant  for  treaties 

not  broken  at  pleasure  is 

emphasis  on  gaining  respect 

nation  among  other  countries 

to  our  treaties.   James 

Jay  and  James  Wilson  each 

the  ease  with  which  treaties 

were  being  broken  under  the 
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other  independent  minds  to  give  it  a  legal 
conclusiveness.  Is  a  restraint  which  awakens 
caution,  and  compels  to  deliberation." 

The  same  fundamental  principle  that 
guided  the  Pramers  in  providing  that  the 
President  can  make  treaties  only  with  the 
added  deliberation  called  for  when  a  branch 
of  the  legislature  must  Jointly  decide  the 
question  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
power  of  annulling  treaties.  To  use  Story's 
words  about  treaties,  "this  Joint  possession 
of  the  power  affords  a  greater  seciulty  for 
its  Just  exercise,  than  the  separate  posses- 
sion of  it  by  either  [the  President  or 
Senate]. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Pramers  assumed  the 
President  would  not  attempt  to  break  a 
treaty  on  his  own,  since  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution  clearly  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  In  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent must  uphold  the  laws  because  the  Con- 
stitution tells  him  to  do  so. 

As  we  all  Itnow,  Article  IV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion spells  out  the  fact  that  a  treaty  is  every 
bit  as  much  a  part  of  "the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Land"  as  a  statute  is.  Therefore,  the 
Pramers  undoubtedly  expected  future  Presi- 
dents to  carry  out  treaties  in  good  faith  and 
not  to  break  them  at  their  pleasiu^. 

It  is  true  the  President  is  "the  sole  organ 
of  the  nation  in  its  external  relations,  and 
its  sole  representative  with  foreign  nations." 
So  said  John  Marshall  in  1800  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Marshall's 
quote  has  been  recited  by  federal  courts  on 
many  occasions.  At  most,  however,  in  the 
context  of  unmaking  treaties  this  means  it 
is  the  President  who  must  communicate  the 
message  notifying  another  country  that  a 
treaty  Is  void.  and.  as  we  shall  see.  even  this 
much  was  denied  by  the  5th  Congress  which 
enacted  a  statute  annulling  three  Prench 
treaties  without  providing  for  any  notice  by 
the  President.  It  does  not  mean  the  Presi- 
dent alone  can  make  the  decision  to  give 
that  notice.  Surely  the  President's  implied 
power  over  foreign  relations  does  not  give 
him  power  to  repeal  the  express  provision  of 
the  Constitution  that  requires  him  to  faith- 
fully execute  the  laws.  Nor  does  it  override 
the  system  of  balance  of  powers  and  ac- 
counUbility  that  the  Pramers  have  so  care- 
fully imbedded  elsewhere  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  people  would  lose  the  security  of 
deliberation  upon  the  subject  of  unmaking 
treaties,  no  less  than  they  would  lose  that 
security  in  the  making  of  treaties,  if  no 
check  by  Congress  or  the  Senate  were  put 
upon  the  power  of  termination. 

The  general  rule  might  be  sUted  as  fol- 
lows: As  the  President  alone  cannot  repeal  a 
sUtute.  so  he  alone  cannot  repeal  a  treaty. 
My  coUeagues  in  the  Senate  will  find  the 
truth  of  this  expressed  in  a  book  that  most 
of  us  keep  on  our  desks,  the  Rules  and 
Manual  of  the  Senate.  Our  rules  stUl  include 
a  precedent  set  forth  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  compiled  the  first  manual  of  rules  and 
practices  of  the  Senate  when  he  was  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Jefferson  writes:  "Treaties  being  declared 
equally  with  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 
to  be  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  an  act  of  the  legislature  alone 
can  declare  them  infringed  and  rescinded." 

This  also  was  the  belief  held  by  James 
Madison,  who  wrote  in  1791,  less  than  four 
years  after  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
of  "the  same  authority,  precisely,  being  ex- 
ercised in  annulling,  as  in  making,  a  treaty." 
Historical  practice  supports  Madison  and 
Jefferson.  Par  more  often  than  not  the 
Senate,  or  the  whole  Congress,  has  exer- 


cised power  to  approve  the  termination  of 
treaties.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Presidents  have 
usually  come  to  Congress  for  its  approval 
before  giving  notice  of  withdrawing  from 
any  treaty. 

There  are  exceptions,  but  none  supports  a 
wide  open  power  of  the  President  to  aimul 
any  treaty  he  wishes.  In  particular,  the 
United  States  has  never  repudiated  a  de- 
fense treaty  with  a  friendly  nation. 

Nor  has  any  President  terminated  a  treaty 
that  was  not  breached  by  the  other  party, 
was  not  in  conflict  with  or  supplanted  by  a 
later  Act  of  Congress  or  another  treaty,  or 
that  did  not  become  impossible  to  perform 
due  to  clrciunstances  not  of  our  own 
making. 

Terminating  treaties:  The  early  practice 
It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  the  first  trea- 
ties ever  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the 
United  States  were  cancelled  by  Congress 
alone.  These  were  the  three  Prench-Ameri- 
can  Treaties  of  1778.  Congress,  acting 
through  a  public  law,  deemed  them  to  be  no 
longer  binding  on  this  country  because  they 
had  "been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of 
the  Prench  Government." 

This  step  followed  attacks  by  Prench  war- 
ships on  unarmed  American  merchant  ves- 
sels and  the  infamous  X  Y  Z  Affair  in  which 
the  Prench  sought  to  extract  bribes  from 
American  peace  negotiators. 

The  Abrogating  Act  of  July  7,  1798.  was 
approved  by  President  Adams  and  it  is  true 
that  to  that  extent  there  was  presidential 
consent.  However,  the  statute  did  not  call 
upon  the  President  to  give  notice  of  abroga- 
tion and  it  appears  from  the  legislative  de- 
bates that  Congress  assumed  no  further  act 
was  necessary  on  his  part. 

In  1887,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  upheld 
the  statute  as  having  terminated  both  the 
domestic  and  the  international  aspects  of 
the  Pranco-American  treaties.  In  Hoover  v. 
U.S.  the  court  said: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  circum- 
stances Justified  the  United  States  in  annid- 
ling  the  treaties  of  1778:  that  the  act  was  a 
valid  one,  not  only  as  a  municipal  statute 
but  as  between  nations;  and  that  thereafter 
the  compacts  were  ended." 

This  early  precedent  represents  the  clear 
adroission  by  President  Adams  of  a  legisla- 
tive role  in  the  abrogation  of  a  treaty,  since 
he  signed  the  law.  It  also  is  a  concession  by 
the  Senate  that,  in  at  least  some  clrciun- 
stances. the  power  to  void  treaties  belongs 
to  Congress  as  a  corporate  body,  and  not  ex- 
clusively to  the  President  and  Senate. 

The  first  instance  of  terminating  a  treaty 
by  presidential  notice  did  not  occur  until 
1846.  57  years  after  the  government  started 
operations.  The  agreement  rescinded  was 
the  convention  allowing  Great  Britain  to 
share  Joint  occupation  with  America  of  the 
Oregon  Territory.  In  response  to  strong 
pressure  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. President  Polk  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  he  be  given  authority  by  law  to 
give  notice  of  the  convention's  annulment. 
The  issue  was  heatedly  debated  in  1846. 
with  the  majority  position  being  that  the 
abrogation  of  a  treaty  is  clearly  a  legislative 
duty  that  cannot  be  performed  constitution- 
ally by  any  other  power  than  the  Joint 
power  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  And  so  a 
Joint  resolution  was  enacted  granting  the  re- 
quested power. 

The  third  time  we  withdrew  from  a  treaty 
was  by  the  will  of  the  President  and  Senate 
acting  together  as  the  treaty  making  power. 
In  the  Resolution  of  March  3,  1855,  two 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  advised  and 


consented  to  remove  our  commerce  from 
what  we  believed  were  burdensome  and  op- 
pressive duties  under  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Denmark.  The  resolution  authorized 
President  Pierce  to  give  Denmark  notice,  as 
required  in  the  treaty  for  its  termination, 
and  it  was  in  response  to  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  President  for  such  power.  President 
Pierce  later  publicly  acknowledged  he  had 
given  the  notice  "in  pursuance  of  the  au- 
thority conferred"  by  the  Senate  resolution. 

Curiously,  our  government  used  three  dif- 
ferent methods  the  first  three  times  it  with- 
drew from  or  denounced  treaties  as  void. 
While  the  measures  differed,  the  significant 
thing  is  that  each  approach  required  some 
form  of  legislative  participation  in  the  deci- 
sion to  cancel  a  treaty. 

In  practice,  an  Act  of  Congress  would 
never  again  be  used  without  anticipating 
presidential  notice  as  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating our  intention  to  annul  a  treaty  to 
the  foreign  government  concerned  and  a 
Senate  resolution  would  be  used  only  once 
more.  As  we  shall  see,  the  Joint  resolution, 
followed  by  presidential  notice  to  the  other 
country,  would  become  the  general  vehicle 
for  removing  our  nation  from  treaties  that 
we  no  longer  could  or  wished  to  enforce.  On 
rate  occasions.  Congress  would  also  consent 
to  adopt  and  ratify  presidential  decisions 
after  they  had  been  proclaimed. 

Senate  Committee  Claims  Joint  Power 

Publicity  of  the  method  used  in  abrogat- 
ing the  treaty  with  Denmark  aroused  a 
storm  in  Congress.  Doubt  was  even  raised  in 
the  Senate  itself.  But  the  controversy  was 
not  over  whether  the  Senate  had  invaded  a 
presidential  prerogative.  Rather,  the  issue 
was  whether  the  treaty  should  properly 
have  been  annulled  by  the  full  Congress. 

In  response  to  this  debate,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  issued  a  report  on 
April  7,  1856,  strongly  claiming  for  the 
Senate,  acting  together  with  the  President, 
competence  to  terminate  a  treaty  "without 
the  aid  or  intervention  of  legislation"  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Pertinent  to  the 
Taiwan  treaties,  the  committee  asserted 
that  "where  the  right  to  terminate  a  treaty 
at  discretion  is  reserved  in  the  treaty  itself, 
such  discretion  resides  in  the  President  and 
Senate." 

The  committee  reasoned  as  follows: 

"The  whole  power  to  bind  the  Govern- 
ment by  treaty  is  vested  in  the  President 
and  Senate,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring.  The  treaty  in  question 
was  created  by  the  will  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  it  contained  a  reservation  by 
which  that  will  should  be  revoked  or  its  ex- 
ercise cease  on  a  stipulated  notice.  It  is  thus 
the  will  of  the  treaty-making  power  which  is 
the  subject  of  revocation,  and  it  follows  that 
the  revocation  is  incident  to  the  will." 

The  committee  conceded  that  in  certain 
cases  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
order  to  make  the  decision  to  annul  a  treaty 
appear  more  impressive  upon  the  other  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  the  committee  took  the  po- 
sition: 

"Although  it  be  true,  as  an  exercise  of 
Constitutional  power,  that  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  alone  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
President  to  give  the  notice,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Joint  assent  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  involves  a 
denial  of  the  sepsu-ate  power  of  the  Senate." 

In  May  of  1858,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  boldly  reaffirmed  its  position  by 
changing  a  proposed  Joint  resolution,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  give  Hanover  the 


notice  required  for  the  termination  of  a 
treaty,  to  a  mere  Senate  resolution. 

Congress  Rebukes  Lincoln 
The  first  time  a  President  openly  attempt- 
ed to  terminate  a  treaty  without  any  prior 
legislative  approval  was  late  in  1864.  when 
President  Lincoln  notified  Great  Britain  of 
our  withdrawal  from  the  Rush-Baggot  Con- 
vention regulating  naval  forces  upon  the 
Great  Lakes.  This  episode  does  not  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  unilateral  presidential 
action  because  Congress  rushed  to  defend 
its  prerogative  by  passing  a  Joint  resolution 
deeming  Lincoln's  conduct  invalid  until  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  by  Congress.  Some  per- 
sons argue  that  the  Rush-Baggot  accord  was 
an  executive  ageement,  not  a  treaty,  since  it 
originated  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  would 
further  deprive  the  Incident  of  any  value  it 
may  have  as  a  precedent. 

Senate  debate  was  dominated  by  senators 
who  argued  that  the  act  of  the  President 
was  wholly  invalid  until  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. The  prevailing  view  was  expressed  by 
Senator  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky,  who 
said:  "It  is  indispensably  incumbent  and 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  termina- 
tion of  this  treaty,  that  it  shall  be  terminat- 
ed, not  by  the  action  of  the  President,  but 
by  the  action  of  Congress." 

Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts 
agreed  that  "the  Intervention  of  Congress  is 
necessary  to  the  termination  of  this 
treaty.  .  .  ."  He  explained  that  the  legisla- 
tion embodied  the  conclusion  that  since  a 
treaty  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is 
"to  be  repealed  or  set  aside  only  as  other 
law  is  repealed  or  set  aside:  that  is  by  act  of 
Congress." 

Congress  did  not  wait  long  to  reaffirm  its 
position.  The  Joint  resolution  of  January  8, 
1865,  charged  President  Lincoln  with  the 
duty  of  communicating  notice  of  termina- 
tion of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  with 
Great  Britain.  The  same  legislative  formula 
was  used  in  June  of  1874,  when  Congress  en- 
acted a  law  authorizing  President  Grant  to 
give  notice  of  termination  of  our  Treaty  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  1857  with  Bel- 
gium. 

Two  years  later,  the  same  President  sent  a 
curious  message  to  Congress  appearing  to 
acknowledge  the  need  for  a  legislative  role 
in  the  termination  of  treaties  while  assert- 
ing power  to  decline  enforcement  of  a  treaty 
he  thought  has  been  abrogated  by  the  other 
party. 

Grant's  message  of  June  10,  1876,  regard- 
ing the  extradition  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
1842  with  Great  Britain,  said: 

"It  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  article  of  the  treaty  relat- 
ing to  extradition  is  to  be  any  longer  regard- 
ed obligatory  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  as  forming  part  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land." 

He  added,  however: 

"Should  the  attitude  of  the  British  Gov- 
enunent  remain  unchanged,  I  shall  not, 
without  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  Con- 
gress that  I  should  do  so,  take  any  action 
either  in  making  or  granting  requisitions  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  under 
the  treaty  of  1842.  " 

At  most,  this  is  a  precedent  for  presiden- 
tial authority  to  consider  a  breach  of  a 
treaty  as  having  suspended  It  by  making  en- 
forcement impossible,  subject  to  the  correc- 
tion of  the  President's  Judgment  by  Con- 
gress. 


Hayes  Vetoes  Law.  But  Concedes  Legislative 
Role 

In  1879,  President  Hayes  recognized  the 
Joint  power  of  Congress  in  terminating  trea- 
ties, although  it  was  in  the  process  of  veto- 
ing an  Act  of  Congress.  The  legislature  had 
passed  a  statute  seeking  to  require  him  to 
abrogate  two  articles  of  the  Burlingame 
Treaty  of  1868  with  China.  His  veto  rested 
on  the  ground  that  the  legislation  amended 
an  existing  treaty  by  striking  out  selected 
provisions  of  it 

The  power  to  amend  treaties,  he  said,  is 
"not  lodged  by  the  Constitution  In  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  .  .  ." 

Hayes  also  conceded  that  the  "authority 
of  Congress  to  terminate  a  treaty  with  a  for- 
eign power  by  expressing  the  will  of  the 
nation  no  longer  to  adhere  to  it  is  .  .  .  free 
from  controversy  under  our  Constitution." 
Thus,  he  made  no  claim  of  power  for  the 
Executive  to  annul  a  treaty  without  legisla- 
tive approval,  but  rather  upheld  the  tradi- 
tional Joint  role  of  the  President  and  Senate 
together  to  make  or  modify  treaties. 

In  1883.  Congress  passed  another  Joint 
resolution  reaffirming  a  legislative  role  in 
the  termination  of  treaties.  This  law.  the 
Act  of  February  26,  1883,  flatly  directed 
President  Arthur  to  give  notice  of  the  termi- 
nation of  several  articles  of  an  1871  treaty 
with  Great  Britain. 

Presidential  Interpretation  of  Congressional 
Intent 

Occasionally,  Presidents  have  given  notice 
of  our  nation's  withdrawal  from  a  treaty  on 
the  l>asis  of  their  interpretation  of  congres- 
sional intent.  This  occurs  when  Congress 
passes  legislation  in  conflict  with  a  prior 
treaty,  but  does  not  specifically  direct  our 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

Since  the  President  cannot  enforce  two 
equally  valid  laws  which  are  in  conflict,  he 
is  compelled  to  select  the  one  which  reflects 
the  current  will  of  Congress.  WhUe  the 
President  may  seem  to  Toe  using  his  own 
power,  he  actually  is  fulfilling  his  duty  to 
faithfully  execute  the  laws  by  enforcing  the 
latest  expression  of  Congress  on  the  subject. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  principle  in 
practice  is  found  in  the  events  leading  up  to 
denunciation  of  certain  parts  of  the  1850 
Commercial  Convention  with  Switzerland. 
Following  enactment  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
July  24,  1897,  the  United  States  entered  into 
a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Prance  under 
authority  specifically  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  that  law.  The  Swiss  government 
promptly  claimed  a  right  under  the  most-fa- 
vored nation  clause  of  the  convention  to 
enjoy  the  same  concessions  for  Swiss  im- 
ports as  we  had  given  Prench  products. 

We  responded  that  it  was  our  long-con- 
tinuing policy  not  to  construe  the  most-fa- 
vored nation  clause  as  entitling  a  third  gov- 
ernment to  demand  benefits  of  a  special 
trade  agreement  purchased  by  another 
party  with  equivalent  concessions.  In  other 
words,  we  told  the  Swiss  they  could  not  re- 
ceive something  for  nothing.  If  we  made  an 
exception  in  their  case,  it  would  embarrass 
us  in  relations  with  all  other  trading  part- 
ners. 

Moreover,  the  1897  Tariff  Act  had  reaf- 
firmed this  historic  policy.  Section  3  specifi- 
cally provided  that  the  President  Is  to  nego- 
tiate commercial  agreements  "in  which  re- 
ciprocal and  equivalent  concessions  may  be 
secured  in  favor  of  the  products  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  SUtes."  The  Presi- 
dent lacked  authority  to  conclude  agree- 
ments in  which  the  other  country  made  no 
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T  If t  Seeks  Ratification 

Another  tcUon  mistakenly  asserted  in 
support  of  1  ^ecutive  treaty-breaking  is  the 
effort  of  Pr  sldent  Taft  to  head  off  passage 
by  Congrest  of  what  he  considered  an  in- 
flammatory resolution  calling  for  abrogap 
tion  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1833  be- 
tween the  Jnlted  States  and  Russia.  Dis- 
putes had  iirisen  with  Russia  as  early  as 
then  over  I  he  treatment  of  Americans  of 
the  Jewish  i  aith.  and  on  December  13. 1911. 
the  House  of  R^resentaUves  passed  a 
strongly-woi  ded  Joint  resolution  demanding 
termination  of  the  treaty.  In  order  to  beat 
action  by  <he  Senate.  President  Taft  in- 
formed Rus  da  on  Dec«nber  15  of  our  inten- 
tion to  tenn  Inate  the  treaty. 

On  Decen  iber  18.  the  President  dutifully 
gave  notice  >f  his  action  to  the  Senate  "as  a 
part  of  tbd  treaty-making  power  of  this 
Oovemmen ,  with  a  view  to  its  ratification 
and  apimniL"  He  openly  recognised  the 
need  forth!  Senate  and  the  President  to  act 
together  in  order  to  end  an  existing  treaty 
and  made  no  claim  that  his  diplomatic 
notice  woul  1  have  any  validity  without  leg- 
islative appi  oval. 

Both  Hoiaes  of  Congress  passed  a  Joint 
resolution,  which  the  President  signed  on 
December  2 1.  Just  three  days  after  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate.  The  House  vote  was  301 
to  1.  and  t  ne  Soiate  vote  was  unanimous, 
proving  thi  t  the  President's  advance  notice 
to  Russia  vas  a  concession  to  recognized 
congressioii  U  power,  rather  than  a  dgn  of 
independei^authority  of  the  President. 

Wilson  Ch^enges  Congress.  But  Concedes 
Joint  Role 
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again  asserted  its  power  in  the 
of  March  5. 191S.  This  law  or- 

Wilson  to  notify  several 

the  termination  of  all  articles 

and  conventions  of  the  United 

conflict  with  this  act."  The  no- 

iluly  given  and  the  authority  of 

a  impose  this  obligation  on  the 

\  as  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 

d  iscussed  below.  Twenty-five  trea- 

ajfected. 

the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
_  directed  President  Wilson  to 
.  notice  of  the  termination  of  all 
n  treaties  which  imposed  any  re- 
the  right  of  the  United  SUtes 
duties  on  imports,  depending 
wheiher  the  carrier  vessels  were  do- 
foreign.    This    time    President 
reliif f ed  the  letfslatuie  by  announc- 
must  distinguish  between  the 
[Congress  to  enact  a  substantive 
incons  stent  with  entire  treaties  and  the 
^ecemeal  call  for  the  violation  of 
This  law  was  not  an  effort 
treaties,  he  contended,  but  to 
th^m.  which  Congress  could  not  do. 


treaties. 


A  memorandum  prepared  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  for  President  BanUng  in  Oc- 
tober of  1931  also  conceded  the  power  of 
Congress  to  terminate  entire  treaties  if  it  so 
provided  in  clear  and  unambiguous  lan- 
guage. While  Congress  had  called  only  for  a 
partial  termination  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  the  Uw  would  have  the  laaetlcal  effect 
of  a  total  terminaUon.  If  Coogress  actually 
intended  to  abrogate  entire  treaties.  Hughes 
reasoned,  it  must  say  so  in  plain  language. 

The  posiUons  taken  by  PresidenU  WDaon 
and  Harding  were  a  refusal  to  interpret  a 
law  as  conveying  an  intention  by  Congress 
to  violate  numerous  treaties  outrl^t.  There 
was  no  presidential  doiial  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  direct  the  abrogation  of  treaties 
when  "ito  intention  is  unequhrocaUy  ex- 
pressed." and  espedally  absent  was  any 
fimtm  for  the  President  of  a  power  to  termi- 
nate treaties  without  the  shared  responstbO- 
ity  of  the  Congress. 

Evidence  of  President  Wilson's  recognition 
of  the  essential  role  of  Congress  in  the 
treaty  annuUm«it  of  process  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  first  sou^t  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  before  attempting  to 
withdraw  from  the  International  Sanitary 
ConvenUon  of  1903.  Only  after  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  present  resolved  to  "advise  and 
consent  to  the  denundatton  of  the  said  Con- 
vention" on  May  26,  1931.  by  which  time 
vtmrMn^  had  bccomc  President,  did  the 
United  States  give  notice  of  its  intention  to 
withdraw. 

CHAPmS 

Teminatirig  treaties:  Modem  practice 
This  brings  us  up  to  more  recent  practice, 
some  of  which  at  first  impression  may 
appear  to  break  with  the  almost  universal 
prior  practice  of  terminating  treaties,  and 
giving  notice  of  intent  to  terminate,  only 
following  legislative  approval  or  ratification. 
Starting  in  1927,  there  are  nine  instances  in 
which  Presidents  have  given  notice  of  the 
termination  of  treaties  without  receiving  ac- 
companying congressional  authority  or 
seeking  ratification. 

Upon  close  examination,  however,  the 
recent  record  does  not  support  an  untram- 
meled  power  of  the  President  to  annul  any 
treaty  he  wishes.  In  two  instances  the  notice 
of  termination  was  withdrawn  and  the 
United  States  did  not  denounce  the  treaties. 
Two  other  treaties  were  abrogated  because 
they  were  inconsistent  with  more  recent  leg- 
islaUon  of  Congress  and  one  was  plainly  su- 
perseded by  our  obligations  under  a  later 
treaty.  The  remaining  four  appear  to  have 
been  annulled  or  susponded  after  it  became 
impossible  to  effectively  carry  them  out  In 
addition,  there  are  five  recent  instances 
where  notice  has  been  given  pursuant  to 
Acts  of  Congress. 

The  following  treaties  are  involved:  In 
1927.  President  Coolldge  gave  notice  that 
the  1925  Convention  for  Prevention  of 
Smuggling  with  Mexico  was  terminated.  At 
the  time.  United  SUtes  relaticms  with 
Mexico  were  the  subject  of  emotional 
debate  in  Congress  regarding  alleged  reli- 
gious persecution  and  the  confiscation  of 
American-owned  private  and  oil  lands  in 
Mexico.  In  the  disruptive  situation  of  the 
period,  it  appears  to  have  been  impossible  to 
implement  the  Convention. 

In  1933,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
gave  notice  of  termination  of  an  extradition 
treaty  with  Greece.  But  the  notice  was  with- 
drawn and  the  treaty  was  not  abrogated. 
The  incident  was  triggered  because  Greece 
had  refused  to  extradite  an  individual  ac- 
cused of  fraud.  Thus,  the  President's  pro- 
posed action  was  based  on  the  fact  the 


treaty  had  already  been  voided  by  breach  of 
the  otber  party. 

Alan  in  1033.  Prealdent  Roosevelt  termi- 
nated the  192T  Tariff  Oonvcntlan  as  having 
a  reatrlcthve  effect  on  the  Natianal  IndiMtri- 
al  Recovery  Act  of  1933.  Then,  in  1936.  he 
terminated  the  1871  Treaty  of  Oommeroe 
with  Italy  because  lU  provi^ana  would  limit 
the  President's  aUllty  to  carry  out  the 
Trade  AgreemenU  Act  of  June  1934.  In  both 
these  cases  the  treaties  were  inconsistent 
with  prevailing  legislation. 

In  1939,  President  Roosevelt  notified 
Japan  of  our  nation's  Intent  to  terminate 
the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1911.  Although 
the  Department  of  State  argued  broadly 
that  "the  power  to  denounce  a  treaty  in- 
heres in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  capacity  as  Chief  Executive  of  a  sov- 
ereign state."  President  Roosevelt's  author- 
ity clearly  stemmed  out  of  acts  of  war  by 
Japan  toward  allied  nations.  In  fact,  it  was 
persuasively  argued  in  the  Senate  that  the 
Presidait  was  compelled  to  denounce  the 
1911  Treaty  witta  Japan  because  of  our  obli- 
gations under  a  later  treaty,  the  Nine  Power 
Agreement,  committing  the  United  States  to 
respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  China. 
After  the  invasion  of  China  by  Japan,  we 
would  have  aided  in  the  violation  of  that  ob- 
ligation by  adhering  to  the  Japanese  treaty. 
On  October  3. 1939.  the  State  Department 
gave  notice  of  out  intention  to  suqiend  op- 
eration of  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1936. 
Our  stated  reason  was  the  changed  circum- 
stances resulting  from  the  earlier  suspen- 
sion by  several  other  putles  to  the  treaty. 
In  view  of  the  sUte  of  war  then  existing  in 
Europe  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  a 
treaty  that  was  supposed  to  limit  naval  ar- 
mamenU  and  promote  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation concerning  naval  construction. 

The  next  precedent  occurred  in  August  of 
1941.  when  the  International  Load  Line 
Convention  governing  ocean  shipping  was 
suspended  by  President  Roosevelt.  He  relied 
on  the  opinion  of  Acting  Attorney  General 
Biddle  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Naval 
Treaty,  fundamental  changes  in  the  circum- 
stances created  an  impassibility  of  perform- 
ance. Accorxlingly,  Roosevelt  suvended  the 
convention  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
emergency  because  of  aggression  then  being 
waged  by  Germany.  Italy,  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  declared:  "It  is  not 
proposed  that  the  United  States  denounce 
the  convention.  . .,  nor  that  it  be  otherwise 
abrogated.  Consequently,  action  by  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Congress  is  not  required." 
From  this,  it  is  obvious  the  incident 
cannot  be  considered  as  support  for  inde- 
pendent presidential  action.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  to  be  an  admission  by  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  that  some  legisla- 
tive approval  is  normally  required  for  the 
abrogation  of  a  treaty. 

A  recent,  but  not  the  latest,  assertion  of 
the  abrogation  power  by  Congress  occurred 
in  1951.  In  that  year,  Cimgress  enacted  the 
Trade  Agreemente  Extension  Act  instruct- 
ing President  Truman  to  terminate  trade 
concessions  to  Communist  countries.  Most 
of  them  were  granted  by  executive  agree- 
ments, but  two.  those  with  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, involved  formal  treaties.  The  required 
notices  were  promptly  given  by  President 
Truman. 

A  fundamental  change  in  circumstances 
resulting  in  an  actual  impossibility  of  per- 
formance was  again  invoked  by  the  United 
States  in  announcing  our  withdrawal  in 
1955  from  the  1933  ConvenUon  on  Uniform- 


ity of  Nomenclature  tar  the  Classification  of 
Merchandise.  The  U.S.  notice  specifically 
observed  that  the  convention  had  been 
"rendered  inapfrilcable"  since  a  fundamen- 
tal oonoMnent.  the  Brussels  nomenclature 
of  1913.  bad  itself  "become  outdated." 

An  aborted  incident  occurred  in  Novemlier 
of  1965.  when  the  United  States  announced 
iU  planned  withdrawal  frran  the  Warsaw 
Convention,  relating  to  recovery  of  damages 
by  international  air  passengers  who  suffer 
death  or  personal  Injury.  One  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  withdrawal,  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  notice.  At  least 
two  legal  commentators  reacted  with  publi- 
cation of  articles  condemning  the  power 
grab  by  President  Johnson  as  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Next,  we  furnished  notice  of  terminating 
the  1902  commercial  convention  with  Cuba. 
This  step  was  an  integral  part  of  the  VS. 
economic  embargo  of  Castro's  Cuba,  de- 
clared on  February  2.  1962,  in  which  we 
were  Joined  by  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can SUtes.  The  notice,  given  August  21, 
1962.  preceded  President  Kennedy's  naval 
blockade  of  Cuba  by  only  eight  weeks. 

The  President  acted  under  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1948.  Also,  he  had 
ample  authority  to  impose  a  trade  embargo 
under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  and 
Mutual  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  known  as 
the  Battle  Act.  Notice  of  terminating  the 
commercial  convention  was  a  mere  formali- 
ty mandated  by  a  national  policy  authorized 
and  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

Termination  of  the  convention  also  was  in 
accordance  with  the  PunU  del  Este  Agree- 
ment of  January  1962  by  which  the  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  most  American  na- 
tions resolved,  by  application  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
of  1947.  to  embargo  trade  with  Cuba  in  arms 
and  implements  of  war  of  every  kind  and  to 
study  extending  the  embargo  to  other 
items.  Article  8  of  the  1947  treaty  specifical- 
ly contemplated  such  a  "partial  or  complete 
interruption  of  economic  relations." 

Finally.  Congress  may  be  said  to  have  rati- 
fied the  decision  in  September  of  1962.  if 
any  ratification  were  needed,  by  enacting 
the  joint  resolution  known  as  the  Cuban 
Resolution.  This  legislation  recognized 
broad  authority  in  the  President  to  take 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Cuba  from  "exporting  its  aggressive 
purposes"  in  the  hemisphere  and  to  prevent 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  military  base. 
Thus,  the  termination  wsS  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ratified  and  authorized  by  legisla- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  later  in 
time. 

The  most  recent  incidents  of  treaty  termi- 
nation followed  enactment  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
This  law  establishes  a  200  mile-limit  fishery 
conservation  zone  within  which  we  shall  ex- 
ereise  exclusive  management  authority  over 
nearly  all  fish  and  extends  our  exclusive  au- 
thority even  beyond  the  zone. 

Section  202(b)  of  the  law  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  to  initiate  the  renegotiation 
of  any  treaty  which  pertains  to  fishing 
within  these  management  areas  and  is  "in 
any  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes, 
policy,  or  provisions  of  this  Act.  in  order  to 
conform  such  treaty  to  such  purposes, 
policy,  and  provisions."  The  section  also  de- 
clares "the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  SUtes  shall  withdraw  from  any  such 
treaty,  in  accordance  with  ite  provisions,  if 
such  treaty  is  not  so  renegotiated  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  after  such  date  of 
enactment." 


Pursuant  to  this  express  statement  of  na- 
tional policy  by  Congress,  the  Department 
of  State  has  given  notice  of  our  withdrawal 
from  the  1949  International  Convention  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Flaheries  and  the 
1952  Intonatlonal  Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Flsberies  of  the  Narth  Pacific  Ocean. 
Notice  regarding  the  former  convention  was 
given  on  June  23. 1976.  and  notice  regarding 
the  latter  agreement  was  made  on  February 
10.  1977.  These  two  annulments,  the  latest 
on  record,  may  fairly  be  dasslfled  as  having 
occurred  pursuant  to  specific  cmigresslonal 
authorization  and  directkm. 

A  number  of  other  treaties  have  been  ter- 
minated by  ratification  of  new  treaties  on 
the  same  subject.  This  form  of  treaty  abro- 
gation does  not  have  bearing  on  purported 
Executive  independence,  except  that  it  obvi- 
ously follows  affirmative  action  by  the 
Senate. 

None  of  this  type  of  treaties,  usually  cov- 
ering technical  subjects,  has  been  included 
in  the  above  listing  and  they  are  mentioned 
here  only  to  prevent  confusion  arising  from 
a  failure  to  Identify  them.  In  these  cases, 
the  Senate  in  effect  advises  and  consenU  to 
the  termination  of  one  treaty  and  its  substi- 
tution by  another  in  the  very  act  of  agree- 
ing to  ratification  of  the  new  treaty,  it  being 
a  well  settled  diplomatic  practice  that  a 
later  treaty  supersedes  or  revises  an  earlier 
one  on  the  same  subject. 

Historical  Usage  Demands  Legislative 
Participation  in  Abrogation  of  Treaties 

The  historical  usage  described  above  up- 
holds the  general  position  asserted  by  the 
late  Professor  Edward  Corwin,  one  of  this 
century's  foremost  authorities  on  the  Con- 
stitution, who  wrote: 

"(A)U  in  aU.  it  appears  that  legislative 
precedent,  which  moreover  is  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  attitude  of  the  Executive, 
sanctions  the  proposition  that  the  power  of 
terminating  the  international  compacts  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  is  party  belongs,  as 
a  prerogative  of  sovereignty,  to  Congress 
alone." 

The  only  clarification  I  would  add  to  Pro- 
fessor Corwin's  sUtement  is  that  the  abro- 
gation of  a  treaty  also  can  be  made  by  the 
exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power  Itself, 
meaning  the  President  together  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  or  possibly  if  Congress 
goes  along,  by  prompt  congressional  ratifi- 
cation of  a  Presidential  initiative. 

Also,  it  may  be  conceded  for  purposes  of 
the  situation  at  hand,  our  treaty  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  China,  that  history  in- 
dicates the  President  may.  if  Congress 
raised  no  objection,  determine  whether  or 
not  a  treaty  (1)  has  been  superseded  by  a 
later  law  or  treaty  Inconsistent  with  or 
clearly  intended  to  revise  an  earlier  one.  (2) 
has  already  been  abrogated  because  of  its 
violation  by  the  other  party,  or  (3)  cannot 
be  carried  out  because  conditions  essential 
to  ito  continued  effectiveness  no  longer  exist 
and  the  change  is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
action. 

Exceptions  Are  Not  Applicable  to  ROC 

It  is  important  to  note  that  none  of  the 
exceptions  recorded  above  applies  to  the  Re- 
public of  China.  She  has  faithfully  adhered 
to  all  our  treaties  with  her  and  has  not 
given  us  any  cause  to  consider  them  void. 

Nor  could  impossibility  of  performance  be 
raised  as  an  excuse,  because  we  would  be 
the  party  at  fault.  As  proposed  by  the  sym- 
pathizers of  Communist  China,  our  break  in 
treaty  relations  with  Taiwan  would  follow 
recognition  of  the  mainland  regime.  The 
basis  for  our  annulment  of  the  treaty  would 


be  our  own  voluntary  actkm  in  breaking  dip- 
lomatic ties  with  Taiwan. 

It  is  clear  international  law  forbids  a 
nation  from  raising  a  change  in  circum- 
stances as  the  ground  for  terminating  a 
treaty  where  that  change  resulto  from  an 
action  of  the  party  invoking  it.  This  is 
spelled  out  in  the  1969  Vienna  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  which  the  United 
States  has  signed,  but  not  yet  ratified. 

Article  61  of  that  Convention  reads: 

"Impossibility  of  performance  may  not  be 
invoked  by  a  party  as  a  ground  for  terminat- 
ing, withdrawing  fitxn  or  suspending  the  op- 
eration of  a  treaty  if  the  impossibility  is  the 
result  of  a  breach  by  that  party  either  of  an 
obligation  under  the  treaty  or  of  any  other 
international  obligation  owed  to  any  other 
party  to  the  treaty." 

Article  62  of  the  same  Convention  also 
provides  that  a  "fundamental  change  of  dr- 
cumstanoes  may  not  be  invoked  as  a  grotmd 
for  terminating  or  withdrawing  from  a 
treaty  ...  if  the  fundamental  change  is  the 
result  of  a  breach  by  the  party  invoking  it. 

Thus,  it  would  not  only  be  a  dishonor  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  if  the  President  should  unilat- 
erally break  our  treaties  with  Taiwan,  but  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  international  law  as 
welL 

In  the  words  of  the  Department  of  State 
itself  at  an  earlier  time  in  our  history: 
"Such  a  coiurse  would  be  wholly  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  historical  respect  which  the 
United  SUtes  has  shown  for  ito  internation- 
al engagements,  and  would  falsify  every  pro- 
fession of  all  belief  in  the  binding  force  and 
the  redprocal  obligation  of  treaties  in  gen- 
eral." 

CRAFm4 

Terminating  treaties:  The  nature  of  U.S.- 
Republic  of  Oiina  Relations 

This  leaves  the  question  of  whether  a 
treaty  can  be  entered  Into  with  a  govern- 
ment that  we  do  not  recognize.  If,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  the  United  SUtes  should 
break  relations  with  Taiwan,  can  we  still 
have  treaties  with  her? 

Yes.  We  can.  Although  we  have  never 
before  withdrawn  recognition  from  any 
friendly  country,  we  have  had  dealings  in 
the  past  with  powers  whom  we  have  not  rec- 
ognize so  long  as  they  have  exercised  practi- 
cal control  over  a  particular  area.  Mainland 
China  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  past  international  experience  of  our 
own  and  other  govemmento  bears  out  the 
validity  of  this  practice.  For  example,  the 
Netherlands  at  one  and  the  same  time  rec- 
ognized the  official  government  of  Spain 
while  entering  into  formal  treaty  relations 
with  the  government  of  the  Franco  regime 
in  1938.  And,  in  the  1950's.  Egypt  concluded 
several  treaties  with  East  Germany  and 
Communist  China  without  recognizing 
those  countries. 

As  to  the  United  SUtes,  we  not  only  cur- 
rently have  a  liaison  office  in  Communist 
China,  but  we  dealt  with  the  Communist 
regime  once  to  negotiate  the  armistice  in 
Korea  and  again  during  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference  on  the  reunification  of  Korea 
Also,  in  1962,  the  United  SUtes  concluded 
an  international  agreement  on  Laos  to 
which  Communist  China  was  an  official 
party. 

Other  precedents  involving  the  United 
SUtes  Include  the  Postal  Conventions  of 
1924  and  1929  to  which  both  we  and  the 
Soviet  Union  became  parties,  even  though 
the  United  SUtes  did  not  then  recognize  the 
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'Intematiotial  law  does  not  require  that 

affe<  ting  only  the  territories  con- 

9ie   Taiwan    authorities   must 

contrary,  there  is  strong  sup- 

prot^ting  on-going  relations,  espe- 

involving   commercial   affairs 


r  ghts." 

autli  oritative  book,  Nonrecognition 

tlelations.  Dr.  Bernard  R.  Bot 

derecognition  of  a  government 

au  omatically  suspend  or  termi- 

previously  entered  into  by  that 

To  the  contrary,  he  argues: 

state  can  be  a  party  to 

agreements,  provided  that  its 
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External  relations  and  can  avail 
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Dr. 


Bot  finds  "That  nonrecog- 
st4te8  and  governments  does  not 
inpede  the  latter's  capacity  to 
bUi  teral  treaties."  He  adds,  "it  be- 
increasingly  clear  that  the  criterion 
in  multilateral  treaties  is 
recognition  status,  but  the 
poUdcal  deairabiUty." 

ir  ipediments  exist  in  intemation- 
whii  h  would  prevent  the  United 
dealing  both  with  the  People's 
China  as  the  legally  recognized 
Df  China  and  with  the  Republic 
Taiwan  as  the  separate  authori- 
contfol  of  a  portion  of  the  Chinese 


The  Recognition  Power  Differs  Prom 
Treaty  Abrogation 
i^atter  to  be  resolved  is  whether 
recogni^on  power  Itself  gives  the  Presi- 
to  terminate  treaties.  The 


p<  wer 


one  power  does  not  follow  from  the  other, 
although  Alexander  Hamilton  once  argued 
that  in  special  circumstances  they  do. 

In  the  course  of  his  famous  debates  with 
James  Madison  over  the  constitutionality  of 
President  Washington's  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality  among  waning  France  and  Brit- 
ain in  1793.  Hamilton,  writing  as  Padflcus. 
claimed: 

"The  right  of  the  executive  to  receive  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers  ...  in- 
cludes that  of  judging,  in  the  case  of  a  revo- 
lution of  government  in  a  foreign  country, 
whether  the  new  rulers  are  competent 
organs  of  the  national  will,  and  ought  to  be 
recognized,  or  not;  which,  where  a  treaty  an- 
tecedently exists  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  such  nation,  involves  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing or  suspending  its  operation.  For 
untU  the  new  government  is  acknovDUdged, 
the  treaties  between  the  nations,  so  far  at 
least  as  regards  p«Wic  rights,  are  of  course 
suspended." 

Hamilton  was  writing  of  a  situation  where 
only  one  government,  that  of  the  rebels, 
survived  a  revolution.  He  was  not  consider- 
ing the  situation  where  there  are  two  com- 
peting powers  demanding  recognition,  one 
representing  the  former  legitimate  authori- 
ties and  the  other  the  insurrectionists.  In 
particular.  Hamilton  made  no  reference  to  a 
setting  in  which  the  United  SUtes  had  con- 
tinued recognition  of  the  original  authori- 
ties following  a  revolution  and  had  even  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  that  same  goven- 
ment  after  the  revolution,  as  is  true  In  the 
case  of  the  ROC. 

Far  from  this  being  an  Instance  where  all 
treaties  between  the  nations  were  suspend- 
ed, as  in  Hamilton's  supposition,  here  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  was  concluded  years 
after  the  revolution.  For  us  to  renounce 
that  treaty  by  switching  recognition  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  adherence  to  it  would 
be  a  new  development  of  our  own  making, 
not  an  immediate  and  unavoidable  result  of 
a  revolution.  Thus.  Hamilton's  argument  is 
inapplicable  to  present  Sino-American  rela- 
tions. 

It  would  be  sheer  legal  gimmickry  for 
anyone  to  argue  that  the  recognition  power 
carries  with  it  the  power  to  abrogate  our 
treaties  with  the  ROC.  It  might  as  weU  be 
claimed  that  recognition  includes  the  power 
to  make  formal  treaties  independently  of 
the  Senate. 

As  discussed  above,  should  the  United 
States  now  decide  to  drop  relations  with  the 
ROC,  the  question  of  whether  treaties  and 
other  international  agreements  with  her 
would  continue  in  effect  would  be  left  up  to 
mutual  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  still  de  facto  government  of 
Taiwan. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  should  we  switch  em- 
bassies from  Taipei  to  Peking,  no  rule  or 
tradition  of  domestic  or  International  law 
would  require  the  President  to  consider 
treaties  with  the  authorities  on  Taiwan  as 
having  lapsed.  Rather  this  would  become  a 
political  decision  to  be  determined  by  politi- 
cal reasons,  not  by  legal  theory  or  grounds. 
And  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Constitution 
demands  a  legislative  role  in  such  a  political 
decision,  a  presidential  act  of  derecognition 
could  not  smnul  those  treaties  absent  the 
separate,  concurring  decision  of  Congress  or 
the  Senate. 
The  Removal  Power  Cannot  Be  Equated 

With  The  Treaty  Termination  Power 

At  a  recent  Washington,  D.C.  seminar  on 

China,  the  main  speaker,  one  of  the  leading 

proponents  of  Immediate  recognition  of  the 

mainland  China  regime,  attempted  to  justi- 


fy his  opinion  that  the  Preaident  may  termi- 
nate a  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  or  Congress  by  drawing  a  curious 
analogue  to  the  removal  power.  Since  it  Is 
well  settled  that  the  President  can  remove 
cabinet  members  and  other  high  officials  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate."  without  returning  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  further  consent,  so  it  is 
claimed  the  President  can  remove  treaties 
which  have  been  made  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

This  line  of  argument  is  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory for  the  following  reasons.  First,  it  Is 
nonsense  to  equate  the  President's  relation- 
ship to  subordinate  officials  of  his  own  Ad- 
ministration with  the  relationship  of  this 
country  to  other  sovereign  nations.  Allowing 
the  President  to  dismiss  officers  whom  the 
Constitution  has  plainly  put  under  him  is 
one  thing.  But  allowing  the  President  to  dis- 
card a  formal  treaty  entered  into  between 
our  government  and  our  legal  peer  under 
international  law,  another  sovereignty,  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  There  is  simply  no 
factual  ground  on  which  to  make  a  parallel 
between  the  two  powers. 

Second,  unlike  the  case  of  the  removal 
power,  there  is  a  specific  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  conflicts  with  any  inference  of 
the  power  to  terminate  treaties.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  President  is  directed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  faithfully  execute  the  laws.  An- 
other provision  of  the  Constitution  tells  us 
that  a  treaty  is  a  law.  Thus,  the  President 
would  run  afoul  of  express  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  if  he  should  attempt  to  unilat- 
erally terminate  a  treaty.  The  novel  doc- 
trine that  a  power  to  annul  a  treaty  can  be 
implied  where  it  runs  squarely  into  express 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  the  basis 
that  a  power  to  remove  officers  has  been  im- 
plied where  there  are  no  conflicting  express 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
sustained. 

Third,  the  need  for  application  of  the 
checks  and  balances  feature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  still  acute  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
termination  of  treaties,  but  is  not  felt  in  the 
case  of  removing  Executive  officers.  The 
presidential  power  of  removing  officials  who 
are  placed  under  his  direction  is  not  surpris- 
ing. The  power  aids  in  the  smooth  perform- 
ance of  his  conduct  of  the  government  with- 
out the  potential  sabotage  or  disruption  of 
his  program  caused  by  inferior  officers  who 
disagree  with  his  policy  or  are  discovered  to 
be  incompetent. 

In  contrast,  his  decision  to  annul  a  treaty 
or  allow  a  treaty  to  lapse  is  a  decision  of  the 
highest  national  importance.  Instead  of 
aiding  In  cairylng  out  the  laws,  it  does  just 
the  opposite.  It  has  the  effect  of  breaking  or 
negating  a  law.  Such  a  decision  is  surely  the 
kind  of  public  action  which  the  Pramers  did 
not  want  taken  until  it  had  received  great 
deliberation.  The  termination  of  a  formal 
compact  with  another  sovereign  nation  is 
exactly  the  type  of  situation  where  the 
checks  and  balances  doctrine  has  its  fullest 
force  and  effect.  The  added  deliberation 
called  for.  if  the  decision  must  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  before 
its  completion,  offers  security  to  the  people 
that  an  action  of  major  consequences  will 
not  be  taken  lightly  or  without  an  opportu- 
nity for  adequate  consideration.  Thus,  the 
removal  power  is  not  comparable  to  the 
treaty  termination  power. 

Lack  of  Judicial  Precedents 
To  this  point  I  have  emphasized  the  clear 
logic  of  the  Constitution  itself  and  the  les- 


sons to  be  drawn  from  historical  usage.  Ju- 
dicial precedents  have  not  been  cited  be- 
cause there  simply  are  no  court  holdings 
squarely  deciding  a  conflict  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate  or  Congress  over 
the  treaty  abrogation  power. 

What  few  related  cases  exist  can  be  dis- 
cussed briefly.  First,  there  is  a  1913  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  Charlton  v.  Kelly, 
which  some  commentators  argue  supports  a 
discretion  for  the  President  to  interpret 
whether  a  treaty  is  void  In  circumstances 
where  the  other  party  violates  It.  But  the 
case  has  no  application  to  the  situation 
where  the  President,  without  legislative  ap- 
proval, seeks  to  declare  a  treaty  void  when 
no  breach  has  occurred.  Moreover,  Charlton 
involved  an  extradition  treaty  with  Italy 
which  neither  the  Executive  nor  Congress 
wanted  to  void.  Since  the  treaty  was  not  de- 
nounced, the  case  is  not  even  a  decisive 
ruling  for  the  single  situation  where  a 
breach  occurs. 

A  second  case  is  Von  der  Weyde  v.  Ocean 
Transport  Company  in  1936.  Here,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  since  Congress 
had  directed  the  President  by  the  Seamen's 
Act  of  1915  to  give  notice  of  the  termination 
of  treaty  provisions  in  conflict  with  that 
Act,  "it  was  incumbent"  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine the  inconsistency  between  the  law  and 
a  treaty  with  Norway. 

The  Court  expressly  avoided  any  question 
"as  to  the  authority  of  the  Executive  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action,  or  of  action 
by  the  treaty-making  power,  to  denounce  a 
treaty.  .  .  .  But  it  did  appear  to  recognize 
the  power  of  Congress  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  interpret  whether  a  treaty  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  statute. 

A  third  case  involving  treaty  abrogation  is 
Clark  V.  Allen,  where  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
amined the  question  of  whether  the  out- 
break of  war  necessarily  suspends  or  abro- 
gates treaties.  On  its  face,  this  1947  case  in- 
volved a  construction  of  national  policy  ex- 
pressed in  an  Act  of  Congress,  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act. 

Although  it  is  dicta,  the  pertinent  part  of 
the  opinion  for  our  analysis  comes  from  the 
favorable  use  by  the  Court  of  a  statement 
made  by  then  New  York  State  Court  Judge 
Cardozo:  "[The]  President  and  Senate  may 
denounce  the  treaty,  and  thus  terminate  ite 
life.  Congress  may  enact  an  inconsistent 
rule,  which  will  control  the  action  of  the 
courts." 

By  favorably  quoting  this  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  abrogation  power,  the  Su- 
preme Court  seems  to  have  approved  the 
proposition  that  either  the  Senate  or  Con- 
gress must  participate  in  the  annulment  of 
a  treaty. 

Two  other  voices  from  the  bench  add 
weight  to  the  power  of  Congress  in  this 
field.  In  an  opinion  he  published  with  the 
case  of  Wore  v.  Hylton  in  1796,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Iredell  twice  emphasized  his 
belief  that  Congress  alone  has  "authority 
under  our  Government"  of  declaring  a 
treaty  vacated  by  reason  of  the  breach  by 
the  other  party.  Although  his  sUtements 
were  dicta  to  the  Court's  decision,  they  are 
significant  as  an  18th  Century  understand- 
ing of  the  annulment  power  by  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  first  Supreme 
Court. 

In  his  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution, 
Justice  Story  declared  that  the  treaty  power 
"win  be  found  to  partake  more  of  the  legis- 
lative, than  of  the  executive  character."  He 
also  explained  it  is  essential  treaties  'should 
have  the  obligation  and  force  of  a  law,  that 
they  may  be  executed  by  the  judicial  power 


and  be  obeyed  like  other  laws.  This  will  not 
prevent  them  from  being  cancelled  or  abro- 
gated by  the  nation  upon  grave  and  sulUble 
occasions:  for  It  will  not  be  disputed  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  legislative  pou>er,  and 
may  be  repealed,  like  other  laws,  at  its  pleas- 
ure. "  (Emphasis  added.) 

From  what  few  Judicial  pronouncements 
exist,  there  Is  no  basis  for  Executive  power 
over  treaty  abrogation  and  some,  but  not  de- 
finitive, authority  for  congressional  power. 
Although  the  issue  is  ultimately  a  legal  one, 
the  answer  lies  in  history  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  in  earlier  cases. 

Breach  of  ROC  Treaties  Would  Affect 
Private  Rights 
Not  only  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  is  in- 
volved in  the  scheme  to  allow  our  treaties 
with  the  ROC  to  lapse.  The  1977  Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  Treaties  in  Force 
lists  at  least  59  treaties  and  other  agree- 
ments now  in  effect  between  the  two  na- 
tions. If  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  the 
approach  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  every  one  of  these  agree- 
menU  would  fail,  not  just  the  formal  trea- 
ties. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  group  of 
international  agreements  concerns  such  im- 
portant subjects  as  shoe  and  textile  quotas, 
aviation  landing  rights,  tariffs  on  imports 
and  exports,  guarantees  of  American  invest- 
ments of  private  capital  in  Taiwan,  safe- 
guard of  nuclear  materials,  and  protection 
of  rights  of  American  citizens  located  in 
Taiwan. 

It  is  irresponsible  to  propose  that  all  these 
agreements  shall  be  simultaneously  extin- 
guished upon  recognition  of  Communist 
China,  yet  this  is  the  logical  extension  of 
the  policy  being  urged  upon  President 
Carter.  As  indicated,  many  of  these  agree- 
ments establish  rights  for  private  individ- 
uals and  businesses.  Considering  them  as 
having  lapsed  would  create  serious  political 
and  economic  consequences  and  open  a 
flood  of  litigation  by  private  parties  whose 
Interests  are  adversely  affected  by  such  a 
government  policy. 

Impact  Upon  Other  Treaties 
Another  potential  implication  of  presiden- 
tial discretion  to  void  treaties  which  has  not 
been  considered,  publicly  at  least,  by  propo- 
nents of  the  concept,  is  its  effect  upon  the 
basic  meaning  of  the  rule  of  law  to  a  free 
people. 

If  a  President  can  violate  any  treaty  he 
wants,  what  becomes  of  the  order  and  sta- 
bility in  which  law  is  supposed  to  operate? 

If  a  President,  independently  of  Congress, 
can  withdraw  from  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention,  for  example,  what  happens  to 
private  righU  that  were  protected  by  this 
Convention? 

If  a  President  chooses  to  violate  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty,  which  prohibits  our  nation 
from  placing  in  orbit  around  the  earth  any 
objects  carrying  nuclear  weapons,  what 
effect  would  this  have  upon  world  stability? 
The  fact  that  the  defense  treaty  with 
Taiwan  Includes  a  provision  regarding  dura- 
tion In  no  way  adds  to  presidential  power.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  confirm  that  Judg- 
ment. Remember,  the  defense  treaty  with 
Taiwan  does  not  stand  alone.  Nearly  every 
treaty  this  nation  has  with  other  countries 
contains  a  provision  similar  to  the  one  In 
our  treaty  with  Taiwan. 

It  Is  true  that  section  X  of  the  1954  treaty 
sUtes:  "Either  Party  may  terminate  It  one 
year  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
other  Party." 


It  is  also  true  that  this  provision  Is  repeat- 
ed in  similar  terms  In  nearly  all  our  bilateral 
or  multilateral  treaties.  For  example, 
NATO,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  SUtute  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention,  the  Univer- 
sal Copyright  Convention,  and  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  all  contain  provisions  express- 
ly laying  down  agreed  ways  the  parties  can 
terminate  them  with  one  year's  or  less 
notice  having  been  given  to  the  other  par- 
ties. If  the  Taiwan  defense  treaty  were  in- 
terpreted as  allowing  the  President  alone  to 
provide  such  notice,  each  of  the  above  trea- 
ties would  be  hostage  to  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  Executive.  This  news  would  undoubt- 
edly come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Senate  which 
has  advised  and  consented  to  each  of  these 
doctunents  without  being  informed  of  any 
such  design. 

Without  fear  of  contradition,  I  can  predict 
an  uproar  among  my  colleagues,  for  exam- 
ple, should  any  President  assert  power  to 
unilaterally,  without  giving  an  opportunity 
for  prior  deliberation  in  the  Senate  or  Con- 
gress, violate  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
by  transferring  nuclear  warheads  to  South 
Africa. 

The  truth  is  that  were  the  shoe  reversed, 
many  Americans  who  are  falling  all  over 
themselves  to  give  in  to  every  demand  by 
Communist  China,  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
demn unilateral  presidential  action  of  a 
kind  they  do  not  like.  They  have  not 
thought  through  the  possible  implications 
of  the  legal  theory  they  are  asking  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  adopt,  and  if  they  would,  the 
fallacy  in  their  proposal  would  be  obvious. 

Moreover,  an  examination  of  each  of  the 
formal  treaties  described  above  which  have 
been  denounced  or  terminated  by  the 
United  States  in  the  past  reveals  that  nearly 
all  included  provisions  allowing  withdrawal 
upon  notice.  The  fact  that  Presidents  have 
generally  Interpreted  provisions  regarding 
duration  as  still  requiring  them  to  seek  con- 
gressional or  at  least  senatorial  approval 
before  giving  notice  to  the  other  party 
proves  that  inclusion  of  such  a  provision  in 
a  treaty  does  not  change  the  domestic  con- 
stitutional arrangement  of  powers  between 
the  Executive  and  Congress. 

As  shown  above.  Congress  has  heretofore 
collaborated  in  the  termination  of  over  40 
treaties  by  enacting  a  Joint  resolution, 
agreeing  to  a  Senate  resolution  or  by  Act  of 
Congress.  Congress  obviously  believed  it  re- 
tained a  role  in  the  treaty  abrogation  proc- 
ess in  each  of  these  Instances,  all  but  three 
of  which  involved  the  annulment  of  treaties 
having  duration  provisions.  There  is  no 
record  to  the  contrary  showing  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  provisions  In  treaties  has 
any  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  President 
and  Congress. 

It  may  belabor  the  subject  to  point  out 
the  obvious,  but  treaties  never  say  they  can 
be  terminated  after  notice  given  by  "the 
President"  or  "head  of  state"  of  any  govern- 
ment. Rather,  the  customary  phrase  speci- 
fies that  when  notice  is  made  it  shall  be 
given  by  one  of  the  "parties"  to  the  treaty. 
The  term  "party"  means  the  government 
of  the  state  or  international  personality  in- 
volved, which  compels  a  reference  to  the 
constitutional  processes  of  that  government 
in  order  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  decision  to  give  notice  shall  be  made.  In 
our  case,  this  brings  us  back  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  power  is  a  joint 
one  shared  by  the  President  and  Senate  or 
Congress. 
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COMCLDSIOM 


The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


a  threat.  It  is  a  simple  state- 

which  those  who  are  unwisely 

course  of  action  upon  the  Presi- 

understand.  They  apparently 

the  consequence  of  what  they 

President  to  do. 

be  clearly  understood  that  the 

ii^peachment  is  one  of  the  safe- 

by  the  Pounding  Fathers 

offenses,  such  as  an  irre- 

by  a  President  of  a  constitu- 

In  fact,  a  study  made  by 

of  Congress  in  1974  on  the  abro- 
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the  Senate  or  Congress  over 

of  abrogation  of  a  treaty,  and 

acts  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 

or    Congress,    the    President 

impeached." 

the  too  clever  reasoning  of 
a4viser  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  a  1936  memorandum  to 
I^oosevelt.  His  argument  contend- 
failure  of  the  Congress  or  the 
I  .pprove  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
notice  of  intention  to  termi- 
would  be  of  no  avail  because 
n4tice  is  given,  the  foreign  govem- 
may  decline  to  accept  a 
of  such  a  notice.  What  the  argu- 
to  note  is  that  even  if  the  for- 
ts entitled  and  wants  to 
a  notice  without  inquiring  into 
authority  of  the  Presi- 
not  change  the  domestic  con- 
iitiiation  of  the  President  in  rela- 
Senate  or  Congress.  The  Presi- 
answerable  to  the  Constitution 
to  the  Congress  and  people. 
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GO  LDWATER. 


._ ..  I  hope  this  prac- 

d(  uble-dealing.  double-talking, 
off  the  bottom  of  the  deck,  the 
the  deck,  pulling  out  of  the 
far  as  Taiwan  goes,  will  end 
ckn  begin  to  give  the  kind  of 
i^d  recognition  to  her  that 
country  deserves.  The  Re- 
China  on  Taiwan  means  so 
our  freedom  and  to  our  pro- 
n    the    Pacific    that    words 
describe  it.  I  live  in  constant 
if  I  depend  upon  the  past 
teacher  of  the  future,  that 
be  in  vain.  But  who  knows, 
what  may  come,  given  the 
i^d  character,  and  energy  of 
{ Chinese  people. 
Pn  sident.  I  suggest  the  absence 


FtlESmiNG    OFFICER, 
call  the  roll. 


The 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PRANCES  ELMER 
BUSBY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  recognition  of  a  great  Alabami- 
an  who  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  fields  of  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  and  real 
estate  development,  and  who  will  cele- 
brate his  70th  birthday  next  month. 

On  February  2,  1913.  in  Waynesboro, 
Miss.,  a  baby  boy  was  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orlando  S.  Busby.  He  was  named 
Frances  Elmer  Busby,  but.  at  his  re- 
quest, at  the  age  of  3.  this  name  was 
shortened  to  "Buz."  It  has  remained 
so  throughout  his  life. 

In  1916.  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Mobile.  Ala.,  where  his  father  became 
rail  superintendent  for  the  Mobile 
Ught  &  RaUway  Co.  That  company 
was  then  the  operator  of  the  city's 
streetcar  system. 

After  graduating  from  Murphy  High 
School.  "Buz"  worked  his  way  through 
college,  working  part  time  as  a  service 
station  attendant  as  well  as  operating 
a  used  model  A  Ford  as  a  taxi  for  his 
fellow  students.  He  graduated  from 
Springhill  College  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  business  administration. 

"Buz"  first  worked  for  a  Mobile 
automotive  and  appliance  firm,  and 
then  as  promotion  manager  for  the 
Southern  Baseball  League,  before 
taking  his  first  radio  Job— as  general 
manager  of  radio  station  WMOB.  In 
1948,  he  Joined  radio  sUtion  WKRG 
as  general  manager,  and  there  he 
worked  for  Kenneth  Giddens.  who 
later  was  to  become  president  of  the 
Voice  of  America  Network  in  the 
Nixon  administration. 

Mobile  businessman  John  Waller,  an 
early  associate  of  Busby's,  recalls  that 
one  of  Buz's  more  "successful"  busi- 
ness ventures  was  the  raising  of  cocker 
spaniel  dogs  for  sale.  Waller  reports 
that  this  business  went  quickly  to  the 
dogs. 

In  1954.  Busby  moved  to  Dothan. 
Ala.,  where  he  helped  build  and  start 
the  city's  first  television  station, 
WTVY-TV.  a  CBS  affiliate.  He  served 
as  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  station.  Later,  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  WCWB-TV,  an 
NBC  affiliate  in  Macon,  Ga.,  until 
1978. 

Busby  now  owns  Delta  Construction 
Co.,  in  his  hometown  of  Dothan.  Addi- 
tionally, he  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Busby,  Finch.  Widman  & 
Latham,  an  Atlanta,  Ga..  broadcast  ad- 
vertising firm;  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  General  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  the  Southeast;  serves  on 


the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dothan;  and  for  7 
years,  he  served  on  the  original  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  Affiliate 
Board. 

Buz  is  married  to  the  former  Eliza- 
beth Sexton  of  Royston.  Ga..  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert 
Bryan.  Jr..  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  two 
granddaughters,  Mary  Hart  and  Bess. 

Mr.  Busby's  numerous  accomplish- 
ments, together  with  his  many  years 
of  work  in  public  service  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who 
know  him,  serve  as  testimony  that  he 
is  indeed  a  dedicated  and  talented  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  point  out,  from 
my  own  personal  experiences,  that  my 
friend.  Buz,  Is  a  perfect  host  and  is  not 
braggiitig  when  he  says,  "My  friends  do 
not  go  away  hungry,  thirsty,  or  mad." 

Buz  has  certainly  come  a  long  way 
from  the  days  when  a  statement  in  his 
high  school  yearbook,  during  the  de- 
pression years,  said  that  his  ambition 
was  to  "ride  to  the  poorhouse  in  a 
Cadillac  automobile  on  a  full  stom- 
ach." 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks in  recognition  of  Buz.  with  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Busby  on  his  70th 
birthday  and  his  outstanding  business 
and  civic  career,  spanning  more  than 
five  decades,  and  am  sure  that  the 
year  1983  will  be  known  as  "The  Year 
of  the  Buz." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  11:59  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

LUGAR). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  Each  Senator  is  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  to  speak,  up  to  4  p.m. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  In  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
made  provisions  for  me  to  speak  with- 
out the  confines  of  the  5-minute  limi- 
tation. I  do  so  at  this  time  because 
there  is  nothing  before  the  Senate,  no 
business  to  be  transacted  imtil  4  p.m. 
If  any  Senator  walks  into  the  Cham- 
ber and  wishes  to  have  the  floor  to 
speak,  I  will  gladly  defer  to  that  Sena- 
tor and  continue  my  speech  later. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  such 
occurs,  my  speech  will  not  show  an 
interruption  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

THE  SENATE,  EXPANSIONISM, 
AND  THE  MEXICAN  WAR  (1840- 
1848) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  story 
of  the  United  States  during  the  19th 
century   was   one   of   movement  and 
growth.  We  were  an  ever-expanding 
people,  drawing  immigrants  from  the 
restless,  the  discontent,  the  needy,  and 
the  visionaries  of  other  nations.  We 
were  also  pushing  our  frontiers  ever 
westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Today, 
in  my  continuing  series  of  addresses 
on  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  am 
going  to  speak  about  the  remarkable 
decade  of  the  1840's,  when  the  Nation 
added  three  new  States,  Florida.  Iowa. 
and  Wisconsin,  and  vast  new  territo- 
ries in  the  Northwest,  and  Southwest. 
Such  growth  was  not  without  its  costs. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend  the   minority   leader   for   the 
speeches  he  has  made  on  this  subject, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
pursue  this  matter  because  at  some 
place  in  the  Record  there  should  be 
an  authoritative,  reliable  statement  to 
which   all  Senators  could  turn  that 
covers  what  the  Senate  had  done,  the 
reasons  that  it  did  it.  and  a  reliable  ac- 
count, impartial,  and  fairly  stated  so 
that  all  Senators  from  time  to  time 
could  review  the  history  of  the  Senate 
and  improve  their  conduct  by  refer- 
ence  to   what   has   happened,    what 
should    have    happened,    and    what 
should  not  have  happened  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senator  has  made  a 
fantastic  record  along  that  line. 

I  hope  he  will  find  the  time  during 
the  remainder  of  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  the  Good  Lord  lets 
him  serve  out  at  least  every  day  of  his 
term  and  some  after  that,  lo  complete 
this  very  interesting  series  of  state- 
ments he  has  made  here  on  the  Senate 
floor,  enlightening  us  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  Senate  and  its  tradi- 
tions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  who 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body— I 
suppose  as  far  as  seniority  is  con- 
cerned among  the  present  member- 


ship—he is  probably  the  No.  2  man  in 
seniority.  I  appreciate  those  very  flat- 
tering words,  and  that  is  one  interrup- 
tion I  hope  will  show  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  LONG.  All  right. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  further? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  many  of  the 
reports   that    he    has   made   to   the 
Senate  on  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  concur  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  hope  that  when  this  chronicle  is 
finished  there  will  be  some  way  of 
having  it  bound  and  that  we  could 
have  the  benefit  of  that  in  book  form. 
I  hope  he  will  certainly  consider  doing 
that  because  I  think  it  wiU  be  a  valua- 
ble work  of  history. 

While  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  all 
of  the  talks  he  has  made.  I  think 
today  is  probably  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  speeches  he  possi- 
bly could  make.  He  is  speaking  about 
1840.  the  year  that  Florida  Joined  the 
Union.  I  think  he  hits  a  highlight 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Florida.  Again  I  am  delighted  that  he 
has  made  these  comments. 

They.  I  think,  help  to  advance  the 
real  purposes  of  this  effort  which  I 
have  made  and  which  began  2  years 
ago  next  month,  and  rather  acciden- 
tally, because  at  that  time  one  of  my 
two  granddaughters  was  in  the  gallery, 
and  it  happened  to  be  on  one  of  those 
Fridays  when  I.  as  the  then-majority 
leader,  said  there  would  be  no  votes  on 
Fridays,  and  the  Senate  was  Just  here 
for  morning  business  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills,  resolutions,  and  so  on. 
and  my  younger  granddaughter  sat  in 
the  galleries  with  a  class  of  school- 
mates, and  I  thought  it  might  be  well 
if  they  had  something  to  go  back  to 
school  and  talk  about.  So  I  spent  an 
hour,  without  preparation,  talking 
about  the  Senate  and  its  history. 

The  next  Friday  my  older  grand- 
daughter brought  her  class,  and  it  so 
happened  that  both  granddaughters 
came  here  with  their  father,  and  I 
though  it  would  not  be  well  for  him  to 
hear  the  same  speech  twice,  and  know- 
ing that  I  should  be  as  considerate  of 
the  second  granddaughter  as  I  had 
tried  to  be  to  the  first,  I  spoke  again 
for  an  hour  or  so  on  the  history  of  the 

After  that  there  were  several  offi- 
cers and  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
expressed  interest  in  the  speeches,  and 
they  expressed  the  hope  that  I  would 
continue  with  some  lectures,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  will 
be  200  years  old  in  1989  which  is  not 
very  far  away. 

So  I  thank  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Chiles 
for  their  charitable  and  very  gracious 
remarks. 


I  know  that  the  speeches  may  sound 
boring  to  some  people  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  wlU  be  my  intention  to 
seek  some  way  of  having  all  of  these 
statements  bound  and  available.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  ex- 
pressed from  throughout  the  coimtry 
by  college  professors,  lawyers,  and 
judges,  and  so  if  it  is  a  service,  and  I 
think  it  wUl  be,  perhaps  there  will  be 
times  when  we  can  think  about  how  to 
go  about  doing  that. 

This  is  the  52d  speech  I  have  made 
since,  as  I  remember,  March  21.  1980, 
when  I  extemporaneously  made  that 
first  address  on  the  subject— the  U.S, 
Senate. 

It  took  long  years  of  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  to  settle  peacefully 
our  boundary  disputes  with  Canada, 
from  Maine  to  the  Oregon  territory. 
Our  differences  with  Mexico  could 
only  be  settled  by  a  bloody  war.  The 
expansion  movement,  known  by  the., 
slogan  of  "Manifest  Destiny."  present- 
ed the  political  leaders  of  that  era 
with  a  disturbing  paradox,  for  at  the 
same  time  it  increased  the  size  of  the 
nation,  it  also  stimulated  sectional  di- 
visions. This  was  a  decade  of  political 
warfare,  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats,  between  the  president  and 
the  Congress,  and  finally  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  participants 
in  this  warfare  included  those  three 
great  senators  of  the  past,  Henry  Clay, 
John  C.  Calhoim,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
and  the  battlegroimd  was  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

In  my  last  address  I  spoke  of  the 
election  of  1840.  still  famous  as  the 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too"  cam- 
paign. We  remember  the  election  as 
the  first  of  the  "modem"  elections, 
with  its  conventions,  parades,  songs, 
and  slogans,  rather  than  for  any  par- 
ticular issues.  One  reason  Is  that  the 
Whig  party  did  not  offer  a  platform, 
in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  widest  pos- 
sible vote  by  appealing  to  all  those  op- 
posed to  the  incumbent  Van  Buren  ad- 
ministration, and  alienating  no  one  by 
endorsing  any  specific  program.  The 
irony  here  is  that  the  Whig  party  did 
have  a  specific  program.  Henry  Cray's 
"American  System,"  perhaps  as  weU 
conceived  a  program  as  any  political 
party  has  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
But  by  not  running  honestly  upon  this 
program,  the  Whig  party  undermined 
itself.  As  we  shall  see.  its  choice  of 
Senator  John  Tyler,  a  States'  Rights 
Whig  from  Virginia,  as  its  vice  presi- 
dential candidate— to  carry  Virginias 
important  electoral  vote— would  even- 
tually  doom   passage   of   Clay's   pro- 

Although  Senator  Henry  Clay  had 
been  passed  over  for  the  Whig  nomi- 
nation in  1840.  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  president,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  would  support 
his  legislative  program.  Democrats,  by 
comparison,  were  sure  that  fireworks 
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would  sooi  erupt  between  the  equally 
strong-will  sd  Harrison  and  Clay.  "Now 
our  fun  coi  nmences,"  wrote  Democrat- 
ic Senator  William  L.  Marcy.  shortly 
after  thee  ection.> 

Presiden -elect  Harrison  arrived  in 
Washingtoi  in  February  1841.  142 
years  ago.  The  newspaper  correspond- 
ent Ben  P<  rley  Poore  described  him  as 
"a  tall,  thi  n,  careworn  old  gentleman, 
with  a  ma  tial  bearing."  »  (UntU  1980. 
til.  Harriion  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  loldest  person  ever  elected 
president.)  Anticipating  some  friction 
with  the  p  )pular  Whig  senator.  Harri- 
son offere<  Henry  Clay  the  position  of 
Secretary  »f  State  in  his  cabinet.  But 
Clay's  inte  -est  was  in  passing  his  legis- 
lative proi  ram,  and  he  declined  the 
offer,  recc  nunending  instead  Senator 
Daniel  We  t>ster.  Clay  also  urged  that 
the  presidi  int  call  a  special  session  of 
Congress,  so  that  the  Whigs  could 
move  ahea  1  quickly  to  enact  their  pro- 
gram, part  cularly  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Bar  t  of  the  United  States.  Har- 
rison reluc  Antly  agreed  to  do  so. 

Harmony  between  the  two  men, 
however,  w  as  short  lived.  Senator  Clay 
took  offense  at  the  nunored  appoint- 
ment of  E4  Iward  Curtis  to  be  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  City,  the 
most  lucTJtive  patronage  job  of  that 
era.  Since  Curtis  has  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  Cay's  nomination  for  presi- 
dent in  18'  0,  Clay  strenuously  protest- 
ed against  |his  receiving  such  a  reward. 
Neverthelass.  Harrison  nominated 
Cxulis,  aiid  relations  between  the 
president  md  the  senator  cooled  in- 
stantly. Clay  had  made  himself  so  irri- 
tating to  ihe  new  president,  with  his 
insistance  over  the  Curtis  appoint- 
ment, thai  Harrison  tried  to  keep  the 
senator  ai  ray.  One  day  a  newspaper 
correspon<  ent  found  Clay  pacing  in 
his  room  '  nth  a  crumpled  note  in  his 
hand.  "An  i  it  has  come  to  this!"  Clay 
shouted,  "[am  civilly  but  virtually  re- 
quested n<  t  to  visit  the  White  House- 
not  to  se !  the  president  personally, 
but  herea  ter  only  communicate  with 
him  in  wr  ting!"  »  This  was  even  more 
of  an  insu  t  in  days  when  access  to  the 
president  was  much  easier  and  infor- 
mal than  it  is  today.  At  that  time, 
members  of  Congress,  office-seekers, 
and  the  general  public  had  consider- 
able freed  >m  to  visit  the  White  House, 
roam  thrcugh  its  rooms,  and  attempt 
to  see  the  president. 

Henry  C  lay  departed  from  Washing- 
ton in  gre  it  anger  during  the  recess  of 
the  Congi  ess,  but  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  could  pass  his  pro- 
gram in  tl  le  coming  special  session,  de- 
spite his  I  ersonal  differences  with  the 
president.  After  aU,  they  agreed  upon 
most  of  tt  e  major  issues  in  the  "Amer- 
ican SystJm":  a  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes,  hii  ;her  tariffs,  and  Federal  sup- 
port for  Internal  improvements.  But 
events  cianged  rapidly.  One  cold 
spring  ir  oming  President  Harrison 
went  out  to  do  his  own  shopping  at 
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the  market  (another  sign  of  the  rela- 
tive informality  of  that  era).  Caught 
in  a  rain  shower,  he  took  ill,  and 
within  days  he  died  of  pneumonia. 
Harrison  had  been  president  for  just 
one  month.  Harrison's  death  was  so 
unexpected  that  Vice  President  John 
Tyler  was  not  even  in  Washington, 
and  to  be  simunoned  from  his  home  in 
Williamsburg.  Virginia. 

This   was   the   first   time   that   an 
American  president  had  died  in  office, 
and  the  cabinet  and  the  Senate  faced 
serious  questions  in  establishing  prece- 
dent in  the  matter.  Article  11,  section  1 
of  the  Constitution  merely  provides 
that  upon  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  president,  the  duties  of  that  office 
shall  "devolve  on  the  Vice  President." 
But  did  this  mean  that  the  vice  presi- 
dent became  president  in  title,  or  was 
he  acting  president?  Was  he  entitled 
to  the  salary  of  president?  The  Whig 
cabinet   met   and   decided   that   Vice 
President  Tyler  should  be  caUed  "Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
President,"  but  John  Tyler  was  deter- 
mined to  take  on  the  full  powers  and 
status  of  the  presidency.  He  would  be 
president  in  name  and  in  deed.  When 
the  Senate  met  in  special  session  on 
Jime  1.  1841.  Senator  William  Allen  of 
Ohio  moved  to  amend  the  traditional 
resolution  notifying  the  president  that 
Congress  was  in  session,  by  inserting 
the   words   "the   Vice   President,   on 
whom,  by  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office   of   President   have   devolved." 
Senator    Benjamin    Tappan,    also    of 
Ohio,  supported  the  amendment  and 
argued  that  if  a  colonel  were  killed  in 
battle,  his  next  of  command  would 
take    charge    of    the    regiment,    but 
would    not    automatically    become    a 
colonel.    Senator   Robert   Walker   of 
Mississippi,   however,   asked   if  John 
Tyler  was  still  vice  president,  why  was 
he  not  there  in  the  chamber,  presiding 
over  the  Senate?  (Again,  in  contrast  to 
our  current  practices,  the  vice  presi- 
dent in  those  days  almost  always  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate.)  Obviously,  the 
vice  president  could  not  fill  two  posi- 
tions. The  Senate  defeated  the  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  38  to  8,  thereby  rec- 
ognizing that  the  vice  president  had 
become     President     of     the     United 
States.*  Still  many  people  recognized 
Tyler's  claim  to  the  presidency  only 
begrudgingly.  It  was  the  custom  in 
those  days  to  refer  to  the  president  as 
"His    Excellency"    (a    tradition    that 
lasted      until     Theodore      Roosevelt 
reached  the  White  House).  Tyler's  op- 
ponent's however,  always  referred  to 
him  as  "His  Accidency."  » 

With  the  presidential  succession  set- 
tled, the  Congress  settled  down  to  the 
work  of  enacting  the  Whig  program. 
Senator  Clay  became  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  this 
first  session  of  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Congress,  from  which  position  he  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  bills  to  repeal  the 


Democrats'  Independent  Treasury 
System  and  enact  the  Whigs'  National 
Bank.  Lined  up  against  Clay  in  the 
Senate  were  such  powerful  and  effec- 
tive men  as  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Calhoun  had  re- 
turned to  the  Democratic  fold,  and 
now  turned  his  penetrating  intellect 
upon  Clay's  program.  During  one  two- 
hour  speech,  the  reporter  of  debates 
was  so  impressed  that  he  added  this 
editorial  comment  to  the  Congression- 
al Globe  (the  earlier  version  of  the 
Congressional  Record):  "His  exposi- 
tion of  the  original  sin  in  which  this 
measure  has  its  birth,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  with  which  it  Is  preg- 
nant, was  one  of  the  finest,  clearest, 
and  most  impressive  argimients  which 
he  has  ever  delivered."  •  I  wonder  how 
we  would  feel  if  our  reporters  of 
debate  commented  on  our  speeches  in 
the  Record  today! 

Despite  the  strong  opposition  of  Cal- 
houn. Benton,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate, 
cnay  was  confident  of  victory  because 
he  knew  he  had  the  votes.  The  Whigs 
held  a  seven-vote  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  some  fifty  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where 
Clay's  ally.  Kentucky  Representative 
John  White,  was  elected  speaker. 
Clay's  problem  was  not  with  the  Con- 
gress, but  with  the  White  House, 
which  was  now  occupied  by  a  man  who 
had  never  shown  any  sympathy  to  the 
"American  System."  When  John  Tyler 
was  a  senator  he  had  voted  against  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  had  op- 
posed high  tariffs,  and  he  disliked  the 
"centralism"  of  Clay's  plan  of  federal 
funding  for  rivers  and  harbors  im- 
provement, road  building,  and  other 
projects  in  the  states.  Tyler  was  clear- 
ly out  of  step  with  the  Whig  philoso- 
phy, allied  to  them  only  through  their 
common  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
Presidents  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Martin  Van  Buren.  Now  Tyler  himself 
was  president.  At  first  he  tried  to 
make  his  peace  with  his  party.  Tyler 
kept  all  of  Harrison's  Whig  cabinet, 
and  tried  to  remain  close  to  Clay.  He 
let  it  be  known  privately,  and  suggest- 
ed publicly  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
that  he  would  accept  the  Whig  pro- 
gram, if  it  met  his  specific  objections. 
He  conceded  that  Congress  was  best 
qualified  to  express  the  popular  will, 
but  reserved  the  right  to  veto  any 
measure  that  he  considered  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Henry  Clay  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
compromise  on  his  program.  "I  have  a 
perfect  Bank  in  my  head,"  he  had 
written  to  Senator  Calhoun  in  March, 
and  he  meant  to  establish  exactly  the 
kind  of  Bank  he  had  in  mind.  On  June 
7,  Clay's  Finance  Committee  requested 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
submit  a  plan  for  a  National  Bank.  On 
June  12.  the  secretary  submitted  a  bill, 
which  he  worked  out  with  President 


Tyler.  Its  one  major  deviation  from 
Clay's  plan  was  a  stipulation  that  the 
Bank  could  establish  branches  in  the 
various  states  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  states.  Henry  Clay  consid- 
ered that  this  States'  Rights  provision 
would  fatally  undermine  and  weaken 
the  Bank.  Although  Tyler  informed 
him  that  he  was  completely  opposed 
to  the  Bank  without  such  a  provision. 
Clay  was  determined  to  press  ahead 
with  his  own  plan.  "Tyler  dares  not 
resist,"  Clay  told  a  friend.  "I  will  drive 
him  before  me."' 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  acted 
quickly  to  abolish  the  old  Independent 
Sub-Treasury  of  the  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  administrations,  and  Tyler 
signed  the  measure.  Jubilant  Whigs 
marched  in  procession  from  the  Cap- 
itol to  the  White  House  one  evening, 
with  torches,  music,  and  fireworks— 
that  was  long  before  the  Redskins 
were  ever  heard  of —escorting  a  hearse 
carrying  a  coffin  labeled  "The  Sub- 
Treasury."  President  Tyler.  Secretary 
of  State  Webster,  and  other  cabinet 
members  had  greeted  the  procession 
at  the  White  House.*  But  the  Whigs' 
jubilation  soon  changed  to  outrage. 
The  Senate  had  enacted  the  National 
Bank  bill,  but  without  Tyler's  States' 
Rights  stipulation.  "What  he  will  do," 
Clay  wrote  to  a  friend,  "is  unknown  to 
me  or  to  his  cabinet."  What  John 
Tyler  did.  on  August  16.  1841.  was  to 
veto  the  Bank  bill. 

When  the  clerk  finished  reading  the 
President's  veto  message  to  the 
Senate,  the  galleries  erupted  with  ap- 
plause and  sounds  of  dissent.  Senator 
Benton  was  Immediately  on  his  feet, 
saying  that  he  had  heard  hisses  in  the 
gallery  and  that  he  felt  "Indignant 
that  the  American  President  shall  be 
insulted."  Another  senator  claimed 
not  to  have  heard  any  hisses,  but 
Benton  insisted:  "I  am  not  mistaken,  I 
am  not."  While  the  Senate  debated, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  went  into  the 
gallery  and  apprehended  the  chief 
heclder.  who  expressed  his  penitence 
and  was  let  go.  When  this  fracas  had 
died  down,  Henry  Clay  took  the  floor, 
and  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
speech,  called  upon  the  Senate  to 
override  Tyler's  veto.  Clay,  however, 
knew  he  lacked  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  margin  to  override,  and  indeed 
the  vote  was  25  to  24  against  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  override  failed." 

There  was  still  time  in  the  special 
session  to  introduce  the  Bank  bill  once 
again,  and  Clay  brought  forward  a  re- 
vised version  which  he  worked  out 
with  Tyler's  cabinet.  This  time  they 
would  not  call  It  a  National  Bank,  but 
a  "Fiscal  Corporation  of  the  United 
States,"— sounds  a  good  bit  like  the 
bill  I  Introduced  today— to  appease  the 
president.  But  Tyler  was  angered  that 
the  final  version  of  the  bill  was  not 
submitted  to  him  for  approval.  What 
was  occurring  was  a  power  struggle  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  Influen- 


tial Senator  Clay  for  control  of  the 
Whig  party.  Each  one  wanted  the 
nomination  for  president  in  1844,  and 
neither  was  willing  to  appear  to  follow 
the  other,  or  capitulate  to  the  other, 
on  the  Bank  Issue.  On  September  9, 
Tyler  vetoed  the  Bank  bill  a  second 
time.  Henry  Clay  stood  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  pointed  out  that  Tyler  had 
signed  the  blU  abolishing  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  but  had  now  twice  vetoed 
proposals  to  replace  it,  "and  there 
being  no  other  system  that  any  one 
ever  dreamed  of  in  this  country  for  re- 
ceiving, safeguarding,  and  disbursing 
the  public  money,"  Clay  speculated 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  never  devise 
a  financial  system  that  would  satisfy 
President  Tyler.'"  Here  Clay  scored  a 
valid  point,  for  the  president  had 
taken  a  purely  negative  stand  and  had 
not  offered  an  alternative  program. 
That  soujids  like  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  In  our  time  and 
more  recently. 

Members  of  the  president's  cabinet 
did  not  learn  of  his  Intention  to  veto 
the  Bank  bill  a  second  time  until  they 
read  it  In  the  New  York  Herald.  The 
entire  Whig  cabinet  then  resigned, 
with  the  exception  of  Secretary  of 
State  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  In- 
volved In  the  negotiations  to  settle  the 
disputed  boimdary  between  Maine  and 
Canada,  and  wanted  to  see  the  treaty 
through  to  completion.  Webster  also 
was  not  Inclined  to  follow  Henry 
Clay's  leadership.  In  Webster's  view. 
Clay  was  dividing  the  Whig  party  as  a 
device  to  further  his  own  presidential 
ambitions.  When  Webster  agreed  to 
stey  In  the  cabinet,  Tyler  rejoiced  that 
"Henry  Clay  is  a  doomed  man  from 
this  hour.""' 

In  the  Senate  there  were  also  rum- 
blings that  Clay  was  behaving  in  a  dic- 
tatorial manner.  There  were  no  party 
floor  leaders  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  but  there  was  not  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  Clay  led  the 
Whigs  in  the  Senate.  Sitting  by  a  rear 
door  In  the  old  Chamber.  Clay  could 
Inform  Incoming  senators  of  the 
natxire  of  the  debate  and  the  vote.  He 
was  the  man  pulling  the  party  strings. 
The  Democrats  were  quick  to  make 
this  an  issue.  At  one  point  during  the 
debate  over  the  Bank,  Clay  had  fash- 
ioned a  minor  compromise  and  said: 
"If  the  clerk  will  follow  me,  I  will  dic- 
tate a  modification,  though  I  do  not 
like  to  be  a  dictator  in  any  sense." 
James  Buchanan,  then  a  Democratic 
senator  from  Pennsylvania,  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  said:  "You  do  it  so  well, 
you  ought  to  like  it."  The  Senate 
chamber  was  then  filled  with  com- 
ments of  "That's  fair!"  from  various 
quarters." 

The  special  session  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Congress  ended  far  differently 
than  Henry  Clay  had  imagined.  Nei- 
ther Clay  nor  Tyler  had  emerged  vic- 
torious, and  the  Whig  party  was  griev- 
ously wounded.  Just  before  adjourn- 


ment. Democratic  Senator  Arthur 
Bagby  of  Alabama— a  large  man  with  a 
bald  head  and  a  strong  voice— turned 
during  a  speech  to  Whig  Senator 
Oliver  Smith  sitting  near  him,  and 
said:  "Why  don't  you  Whigs  keep  yoiu- 
promises  to  the  American  people?" 
Smith  immediately  responded:  "Be- 
cause your  President  won't  let  us!" 
Bagby  stood  still  for  a  moment  and 
then  roared  back:  "Our  President!  Our 
President!  Do  you  think  we  would  go 
to  the  most  corrupt  party  that  was 
ever  formed  in  the  United  States,  and 
then  take  for  oiu-  President  the  mean- 
est renegade  that  ever  left  that 
party?""*  Thus,  although  some  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress  toasted 
the  president  for  his  vetoes.  John 
Tyler  was  clearly  a  man  without  a 
party. 

Before  moving  on  from  this  special 
session.  I  should  also  like  to  note  that 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  growing  larger  with 
the  expanding  population  of  the 
nation,  adopted  Its  first  limitation  on 
debate,  called  the  "One  Hour  Rule." 
UntU  that  time,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  members  of  the  House,  like  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  speak  for  several 
hours  and  several  days  on  any  one  sub- 
ject. But  the  Whig  majority  sought  to 
impose  some  discipline  and  efficiency 
upon  that  body  and  restricted  the 
maximiun  time  that  any  member 
could  speak  on  a  given  subject  to  one 
hour.  Many  members  of  the  House 
were  displeased  with  this  rule,  and 
claimed  that  no  man  could  explain  his 
views  In  just  an  hour.  Senator  Benton 
(who  later  became  a  member  of  the 
House)  was  particularly  outraged  over 
this  limitation,  which  he  said  "has  si- 
lenced the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, reduced  the  national  legislation 
to  blind  dictation,  suppressed  opposi- 
tion to  evil  measures,  and  deprived  the 
people  of  the  means  of  knowing  the 
evil  that  Congress  Is  doing."  In  fact, 
the  movement  to  limit  speaking  in  the 
House  was  not  yet  over,  and  In  1847 
the  "Five-Minute  Rule"  on  amend- 
ments was  also  adopted.  These  rules, 
as  we  know,  have  constituted  some  of 
the  greatest  differences  between  the 
procedures  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  for  in  this  body  unlimited 
debate— we  refer  to  it  as  debate  being 
unlimited  at  times— is  still  the  rule  in 
most  cases.  >♦ 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Congress  stood 
adjourned  imtil  December  1841.  when 
its  members  returned  to  resimie  their 
battle  with  President  Tyler.  This  was 
the  Senate  during  its  "Golden  Age  of 
Debate,"  with  Clay  and  Calhoun  as  its 
most  prominent  members,  and  Web- 
ster absent  at  the  State  Department. 
Here  is  the  journalist  Ben:  Perley 
Poore's  description  of  some  of  the 
other  members  of  that  Senate: 
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/WUllamy  Preston's  Hexible  voice  and 
grmceful  g<stiires  Invested  his  eloquence 
with  resists  ss  effect  over  those  whom  it  was 
intended  t<  persuade,  to  encourage,  or  to 
control.  /A  exander/  Barrow  of  Louisiana, 
the  handsonest  man  in  the  Senate,  spoke 
with  great  sffect.  /Samuel/  Phelps,  of  Ver- 
mont, was  1  somewhat  eccentric  yet  forcible 
debater.  SU  «  Wright.  Levi  Woodbridge.  and 
Robert  J.  \  falker  were  laboring  for  the  res- 
toration o  the  DemocraU  to  power.  / 
Thomas  Hi  rt/  Benton  stood  like  a  gnarled 
oak  tree,  de  Tying  all  who  opposed  him.  /Wil- 
liam/ AlleiJ,  whose  loud  voice  had  gained 
him  the  abpellation  of  "the  Ohio  gong," 
spoke  with]  his  usual  vehemence.  Franklin 
Pierce  was  demonstrating  his  devotion  to 
the  slave-p<  wer,  while  Ruf  us  Choate  poured 
forth  his  wi  salth  of  words  in  debate,  his  dark 
complexion  corrugated  by  swollen  veins,  and 
his  great,  s  )rrowful  eyes  gazing  earnestly  at 
his  listeneiB  ...  In  the  Senate  he  had  no 
equal  as  aii  orator.  His  elaborate  and  bril- 
liant speecl  les  were  listened  to  with  earnest 
attention  b  i  the  other  Senators,  who  would 
now  be  convulsed  with  laughter  and  then 
flooded  wit  i  tears. '» 

When     he   second   session   of   the 
Twenty-S  !venth    Congress    convened. 
Senator  F  enry  Clay  immediately  dem- 
onstrated that  he  had  not  finished  his 
war  with  Tyler,  by  Introducing  a  series 
of    propcsed    constitutional    amend- 
ments. Tl  lese  amendments  would  have 
reduced  t  le  vote  necessary  to  override 
a  presidei  itial  veto  from  two-thirds  to 
a  simple   majority,   and  would   have 
taken  th<    appointment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  t  le  Treasury  away  from  the 
president  and  given  it  to  the  Senate 
and    House.    Clay   argued   eloquently 
that  the  i  (resident  should  have  no  role 
in  the  foi  mulation  of  laws,  which  was 
the  domiJn  of  Congress.  The  presi- 
dent's fu]  iction  instead  was  to  adminis- 
ter the  liws  passed  by  Congress.  His 
amendments  would  stop  the  "Execu- 
tive encr  >achment"  on  legislative  pre- 
rogatives   Of  course,  we  know  that 
these  amendments  were  not  adopted. 
Southern     Democrats    in    particular 
argued     strongly    that    the    federal 
system  w  is  not  designed  to  be  run  by  a 
simple  najority.  but  by  a  restrictive 
system   ( if   checks   and   balances   de- 
signed tc  protect  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority, li  this  argument  they  clearly 
had  in  iiind,  although  they  did  not 
say  so  o  >enly,  the  protection  of  that 
"peculiai  institution."  slavery.'* 

With  t  le  Bank  clearly  a  dead  issue. 
Clay  turned  his  attention  to  the 
second  pillar  of  his  "American 
System,'  the  tariff.  On  February  18, 
1842,  Cls  y  introduced  a  memorial  from 
industrli  lists  in  Bedford  County, 
Pennsyli  ania.  asking  for  repeal  of  the 
"Compn  mise  Act"  of  1833— which  had 
ended  Vt  e  Nullification  Crisis— and  im- 
position of  tariff  rates  on  certain  items 
which  w  juld  encourage  domestic  man- 
ufacturtig.  Without  going  into  great 
detail  or  this  matter,  the  Compromise 
Act  of  1 B33  provided  for  sharp  reduc- 
tions In  the  tariff  after  July  1,  1842. 
But  tailff  revenue,  in  those  days 
before  ncome  taxes,  was  the  chief 
source  pf   government   income.   This 
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was  how  the  federal  government  sup- 
ported Its  mUltary,  Improved  Its  rivers 
and  harbors  and  other  internal 
projects,  and  paid  off  its  deficit.  The 
federal  deficit  in  1842  was  $13.5  mil- 
lion, amazingly  small  to  us  in  these 
days  of  a  trillion  dollar  deficit,  but 
awesomely  large  to  America  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  The  Whigs 
proposed  to  extend  the  tariff  rates 
beyond  the  July  1  deadline.  For  Sena- 
tor John  C.  Calhoun,  however,  this 
was  a  noxious  policy.  Calhoim  saw  the 
tariff  as  "the  most  vital  of  all  ques- 
tions." designed  to  protect  northern 
Industry  at  the  expense  of  Southern 
agriculture.  To  Calhoun,  it  was  the  ac- 
cumulation of  tariff  revenues  In  the 
Treasury  that  had  'destroyed  the 
banking  system  and  deranged  the 
whole  business  of  the  country"  over 
the  past  decade.  Calhovm  fought 
Clay's  proposal  with  all  his  might,  but 
lost  in  the  Whig-dominated  Senate 
and  House.  However,  President  Tyler 
once  again  used  his  veto  power  to 
reject  a  major  Whig  proposal.  Out- 
raged Whigs  supported  Clay's  proposal 
to  reduce  the  vote  necessary  to  over- 
ride presidential  vetoes  from  two- 
thirds  to  a  simple  majority— but  they 
lacked  the  two-thirds  margin  neces- 
sary to  enact  it.  It  was  a  frustrating 
time  for  the  Whig  party." 

Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Calhoun, 
the  antagonists  in  this  and  many 
other  Senate  battles  of  the  era,  are 
among  the  five  most  "significant" 
United  States  senators  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Reception  room,  just  out- 
side this  chamber.  While  they  served 
together,  they  were  great  rivals  for  na- 
tional leadership,  and  their  relation- 
ship was  so  strained  that  years  would 
go  by  without  their  speaking  to  one 
another,  except  In  the  cross-fire  of 
debate  on  the  floor.  Their  animosity 
toward  each  other  reached  a  peak  in 
1842,  to  be  broken  by  a  surprising  an- 
nouncement. Henry  Clay  had  decided 
to  withdraw  from  the  Senate  to  pre- 
pare for  the  upcoming  presidential 
elections. 

Clay  welcomed  the  opportunity  of 
some  rest  and  relaxation,  but  he  also 
wished  to  remove  himself  from  the  im- 
mediacy of  political  debate  and  contro- 
versy. It  was  then,  and  perhaps  still  is, 
an  odd  factor  of  American  politics  that 
the  less  well  known  a  presidential  can- 
didate is,  the  more  hidden  his  views  on 
the  issues,  the  more  likely  he  Is  to  suc- 
ceed. Governors  have  traditionally 
been  more  successfxil  as  presidential 
candidates  than  have  senators.  Gover- 
nors were  not  likely  to  have  taken  out- 
spoken stands  on  controversial  issues; 
unlike  members  of  Congress,  they 
were  not  required  to  cast  rollcall  votes 
that  might  offend  one  group  of  voters 
or  another.  While  many  presidents 
had  served  in  the  Senate,  they  had 
usually  been  absent  from  the  Wash- 
ington political  scene  at  the  time  of 
their  nomination  and  election. 


Clay  had  been  passed  over  for  the 
Whig  nomination  In  1840  In  favor  of 
that  nebulous  political  figure.  William 
Henry  Harrison.  Clay  was  now  the  im- 
disputed  head  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
he  planned  to  consolidate  his  leader- 
ship and  unite  his  party  for  the  1844 
election  from  the  comfort  and  security 
of  his  estate  in  Lexington.  Kentucky. 

On  March  31.  1842.  Henry  Clay 
arose  in  the  Senate  chamber,  before 
crowded  galleries,  and  formally  an- 
nounced his  retirement. 

At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  this  body, 
which  took  place  in  December  1806,  1  re- 
garded it,  and  still  regard  it,  as  a  body  which 
may  be  compared,  without  disadvantage,  to 
any  of  a  similar  character  which  has  existed 
in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

Clay  begged  forgiveness  from  those 
whom  he  might  have  wronged  during 
his  years  In  the  Senate: 

Mr.  President,  that  my  nature  is  warm, 
my  temper  ardent,  my  disposition  in  the 
public  service  enthusiastic.  I  am  ready  to 
own.  But  those  who  suppose  they  may  have 
seen  any  proof  of  dictation  in  my  conduct, 
have  only  mistaken  that  ardor  for  what  I  at 
least  supposed  to  be  patriotic  exer- 
tions .  .  .  And  now,  in  retiring  as  I  am 
about  to  do  from  the  Senate.  I  beg  leave  to 
deposit  with  it  my  fervent  wishes,  that  all 
the  great  and  patriotic  objects  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  may  be  accomplished— that 
the  destiny  designed  for  it  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  may  be  fulfilled— that  the 
deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  in  which  it 
may  engage  for  the  good  of  our  common 
country,  may  eventuate  in  the  restoration 
of  its  prosperity,  and  in  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  her  honor  abroad,  and 
her  best  interests  at  home. 

Henry  Clay,  as  he  spoke  these  words, 
was  sixty-three  years  old,  and  In  poor 
health.  He  was  described  as  old  and 
careworn  in  appearance,  with  a  voice 
trembling  in  deep  emotion.  His  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  visitors  In 
the  galleries  were  deeply  moved.  When 
Clay  had  completed  his  remarks,  his 
long-time  rival  Calhoun  stood,  and 
"with  tears  running  down  his  face," 
crossed  the  chamber  with  his  hand  ex- 
tended. The  two  old  combattants  em- 
braced. "I  don't  like  Henry  Clay," 
John  C.  Calhoun  later  said.  "He's  a 
bad  man,  an  Imposter,  creator  of 
wicked  schemes.  I  wouldn't  speak  to 
him  but,  by  God,  I  love  him." '» 

Henry  Clay's  retirement  from  the 
Senate  did  not  lessen  his  political 
power  nor  Increase  President  Tyler's 
support  In  Congress  in  the  slightest 
way.  Indeed,  in  March  1843  the  Senate 
handed  the  president  a  series  of  sting- 
ing rebukes  that  are  still  unique  in  the 
history  of  this  Institution.  On  March 
3.  1843,  the  last  day  of  the  stormy 
Twenty-Seventh  Congress,  President 
Tyler,  as  was  the  custom,  journeyed  to 
Capitol  Hill,  and  entered  the  Vice 
President's  room  across  from  the  old 
Senate  chamber,  a  room  currently  oc- 
cupied by  Senator  Howard  Baker,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  There 
Tyler  proceeded  to  sign  the  last  bills 


of  the  Congress,  and  to  submit  last- 
minute  nominations,  for  the  Congress 
would  then  be  adjourned  imtll  Decem- 
ber. President  Tyler  submitted  the 
name  of  Caleb  Cushing,  Whig  con- 
gressman from  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Cushing 
was  a  quick-tongued,  sharp-minded  in- 
dividual who  had  been  among  the 
most  outspoken  defenders  of  the  presi- 
dent in  the  House,  and  among  the 
most  caustic  critics  of  the  "caucus  dic- 
tatorship" of  Clay  and  other  anti-ad- 
ministration Whigs.  It  was  not  all  that 
surprising,  therefore,  when  the  Senate 
rejected  Cushing— although  it  was 
only  the  second  time  in  history  a  cabi- 
net member  had  not  been  confirmed. 
What  was  surprising  was  the  return  of 
the  president's  private  secretary  with 
the  renomination  of  Cushing.  While 
the  first  vote  for  Cushing  had  been  19 
to  27,  the  second  was  only  9  to  27  in 
favor.  Now  the  secretary  returned  a 
third  time,  with  a  hastily  written  note: 
"I  nominate  Cushing  as  Secretary  of 
Treasury."  For  the  third  time  within 
the  same  day,  and  within  the  same 
hour,  the  Senate  rejected  the  nomina- 
tion of  Caleb  Cushing.  this  final  time 
by  a  vote  of  2  in  support  and  29  in  op- 
position. So  the  support  continued  to 
dwindle. 

This  was  a  late  night  session  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
gress—how well  we  remember  those 
late-night  sessions  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Congress— and  we  may  guess  at 
the  anger  and  fervor  on  both  sides  of 
this  dispute,  as  the  president  adamant- 
ly clung  to  his  nomination  of  his  close 
friend.  Representative  Henry  Wise  of 
Virginia,   to   be   minister   to   France. 
Twice  the  Senate  rejected  him.  Tyler 
nominated    Congressman    George    H. 
Proffit  of  Indiana  to  be  minister  to 
Braizil;  he  was  rejected.  Tyler  nominat- 
ed David  Henshaw  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  the  Senate  rejected  him— 
only  eight  members  voted  in  his  sup- 
port. James  Porter  received  only  three 
votes  for  his  nomination  as  Secretary 
of  War.  John  C.  Spence,  nominated  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  rejected  by  a 
21  to  26  vote.  "Mr.  Tyler,"  said  Sena- 
tor Thomas  Hart  Benton,  "was  with- 
out a  party  .  .  .  The  incessant  rejec- 
tion of  these  nominations,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  were  re- 
newed, presents  a  scene  of  presidential 
and  senatorial  opposition  which  had 
no  parallel  up  to  that  time,  and  of 
which   there   has   been   no   example 
since."  '• 

President  Tyler,  though  rebuked,  re- 
mained unbowed.  He  had  every  Inten- 
tion of  ninning  for  reelection  and  win- 
ning on  his  own,  if  not  with  the  Whig 
party,  then  with  the  Democratic 
party;  and  if  not  with  the  Democratic 
party,  then  he  would  create  his  own 
party.  The  vehicle  on  which  he  intend- 
ed to  ride  to  triumph  was  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas.  Representatives  of  the 
Texas  Republic  were  in  Washington 


lobbying  for  union  with  the  United 
States,  and  there  were  nmiors  that 
the  British  were  seeking  commerlcal 
ties  with  Texas  and  to  keep  Texas  In- 
dependent. Tyler's  move  to  support 
Texas'  annexation  cost  him  a  Secre- 
tary of  Stete.  for  Daniel  Webster, 
having  completed  his  negotiations 
with  Britain  over  the  Maine  boundary 
line- the  famous  Webster-Ashburton 
treaty— handed  in  his  resignation  on 
May  8.  1843.  Tyler  replaced  Webster 
with  Abel  Upshur  of  Virginia,  a  man 
devoted  to  slavery  and  the  expansion 
of  the  United  States  to  the  southwest, 
where  slavery  and  southern  agricul- 
ture could  spread.  Upshur  was  In- 
volved in  secret  negotiations  with 
Texas,  when  he  was  killed  In  a  freak 
accident  on  the  Potomac,  when  a 
cannon  on  the  battleship  Princeton 
exploded.  To  succeed  Upshur,  Presi- 
dent Tyler  appointed  Senator  John  C. 
Calhoun.  (Making  an  Interesting  his- 
torical footnote:  the  three  Senate 
"greats,"  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun, 
each  served  as  Secretary  of  State.) 

Calhoun  became  Secretary  of  State 
on  April  1,  1844.  and  the  treaty  with 
Texas  was  signed  on  April  12.  But 
when  Secretary  Calhoun  sent  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  he  complicated 
matters  by  Injecting  the  issue  of  slav- 
ery. Calhoun  had  been  concerned  with 
a  message  from  British  Minister  Rich- 
ard Pakenham,  indicating  that  Brit- 
ain, while  it  opposed  slavery  and  the 
spread  of  slavery,  would  not  interfere 
in  Texas.  Calhoim  responded  that 
slavery  was  a  beneficial  institution,  to 
the  slave  as  well  as  to  the  American 
economy.  Calhoun  suggested  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  would  protect  the 
institution  of  slavery  there,  and  would 
in  turn  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  for  slavery  was  "a  polit- 
ical institution,  essential  to  the  peace. 
safety,  and  prosperity  of  those  states 
of  the  Union  in  which  it  exists."  The 
Calhoun-Pakenham  correspondence 
was  Included  in  the  material  submitted 
to  the  Senate  with  the  treaty.  This 
correspondence  was  confidential,  but 
treaties,  being  executive  business,  were 
conducted  in  executive  session  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  those  days  all  executive 
sessions  of  the  Senate  were  closed  to 
the  public. 

However,  Senator  Benjamin  Tappan 
of  Ohio,  an  abolitionist,  leaked  the 
correspondence  to  the  newspapers 
causing  a  sensation  throughout  the 
North,  and  linking  In  many  minds  the 
annexation  of  Texas  with  the  spread 
of  slavery.*" 

Texas  was  an  Inflammatory  issue, 
one  which  the  two  leading  candidates 
for  president  wished  very  much  to 
avoid  during  the  1844  campaign. 
Former  President  Martin  Van  Buren 
expected  to  be  renominated  by  the 
Democratic  party.  On  a  visit  to  Henry 
CTay's  Lexington  estate.  Van  Buren 
appears  to  have  made  an  agreement 
with   aay   to  neutralize   the   Texas 


Issue.  In  April  1844,  both  Clay,  the 
Whig,  and  Van  Buren,  the  Democrat, 
published  letters  in  their  party  papers 
opposing  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
While  these  two  wily  political  opera- 
tors may  have  thought  they  had  re- 
moved Texas  from  the  campaign,  they 
were  both  sadly  mistaken.  Their  agree- 
ment cost  them  both  dearly.  The 
Democratic  convention  in  Baltimore 
rejected  Van  Buren  as  their  standard 
bearer,  and  chose  instead  the  first 
"dark-horse"  candidate,  former  speak- 
er of  the  House  James  K.  Polk,  who 
supported  Texas  annexation.  The 
Whigs  chose  Henry  Clay,  but,  as  we 
know,  the  voters  chose  Polk.  As  for 
John  Tyler,  his  attempt  to  ride  the 
Texas  issue  to  reelection  was  imsuc- 
cessful.  As  Senator  Benton  described 
it.  Tyler  "continued  his  march  to  the 
Democratic  camp— arrived  there- 
knocked  at  the  gate— asked  to  be  let 
in.  and  was  refused.  The  national 
Democratic  Baltimore  convention 
would  not  recognize  him." »' 

The  Baltimore  convention  is  also 
tied  intimately  to  the  history  of  the 
Senate  because  it  provided  the  oppcr- 
timlty  of  demonstrating  the  new 
"magneto-telegraph"  of  Professor 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  Most  of  us  at  one 
time  or  another  have  passed  the 
bronze  plaque  downstairs  on  the  first 
floor  corridor,  just  outside  the  Old  Su- 
preme Court  Chamber,  commemorat- 
ing Morse's  first  long  distance  test  of 
the  telegraph,  all  the  way  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore,  on  May  24.  1844. 
Morse  had  been  demonstrating  his  In- 
vention with  a  hook-up  from  the 
Senate  to  the  House  wings  of  the  Cap- 
itol, until  the  Congress  passed  a 
$30,000  appropriation  to  see  if  the 
system  of  sending  messages  by  electric 
Impulses  could  work  over  a  sizeable 
distance. 

We  all  remember  from  our  school 
days  the  history  lessons  how  Morse 
sent  out  the  first  message:  "What  God 
Hath  Wrought."  What  we  may  not  re- 
member are  the  messages  that  came 
back  from  Baltimore.  There  the  news 
was  all  centered  on  the  Democratic 
convention  and  the  surprise  nomina- 
tions of  James  K.  Polk  for  president 
and  Senator  Silas  Wright  for  vice 
president.  Senator  Wright  was  in  the 
Capitol  when  the  news  was  received 
over  the  wire  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated. Morse  then  sent  back  his  reply 
to  Baltimore:  "Washington.  Impor- 
tant! Mr.  Wright  is  here,  and  says,  say 
to  the  New  York  delegation,  that  he 
cannot  accept  the  nomination."  The 
Democratic  convention  did  not  com- 
pletely trust  this  new  invention  and 
again  sent  word  that  Wright  was  nom- 
inated. This  was  the  response:  "Again. 
Mr.  Wright  is  here,  and  will  support 
Mr.  Polk  cheerfully,  but  cannot  accept 
the  nomination  for  vice-president."  It 
was  not  imtil  Wright  sent  a  hand-writ- 
ten letter  delivered  by  special  messen- 
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ger  that  th  e  convention  would  accept 
his  refusal  and  instead  nominated 
Oeorge  Da  las.  As  news  from  the  Bal- 
timore cor  irention  came  in  over  the 
wires.  Prof  ssor  Morse  would  post  the 
dispatches  an  a  bulletin  board  in  the 
Rotunda,  ilo.  as  we  pass  the  ticker 
tape  machnes  in  the  Senate  lobby, 
pouring  f<rth  the  most  up-to-the- 
minute  rep  arts,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wiU  renect  that  the  first  "wire  service" 
began  right  here  in  the  Capitol." 

Although  he  had  been  shut  out  of 
the  preside  (itial  race.  John  Tyler  went 
ahead  wit)  i  his  plans  for  annexing 
Texas.  Tyl  sr  submitted  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate  but  found  Northern  oppo- 
sition—baa d  on  the  fear  of  spreading 
slavery  anc  the  potential  for  war  with 
Mexico— to }  strong  to  overcome.  On 
June  8.  184 1.  the  Senate  voted  35  to  16 
in  favor  of  the  treaty,  but  this  was  one 
vote  short  af  the  necessary  two-thirds 
margin,  l^ler  then  proposed  that 
Texas  be  ii  icorporated  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, but  r  either  house  haul  acted  by 
the  time  C  angress  adjourned  on  June 
17.  The  prssidential  election  that  fol- 
lowed off ei  ed  voters  a  clear  choice  on 
Texas,  witl  i  Clay  opposing  annexation 
and  Polk  f  ivoring  it.  But  Henry  Clay 
was  himse  f  a  slaveholder  and  a  de- 
fender of  the  "peculiar  institution."  al- 
though he  was  also  president  of  the 
American  ( [Colonization  Society,  which 
proposed  t »  emancipate  the  slaves  and 
return  thei  q  to  Africa.  Clay's  positions 
were  intole  rable  to  Northern  abolition- 
ists. They  supported  James  Bimey's 
third-partji  candidacy  for  president  on 
the  Libert: '  party  line,  which  drained 
off  just  jnough  anti-slavery  Whig 
votes,  part  cularly  in  New  York  State, 
to  deny  Cliy  the  election.  In  addition 
to  electing  a  president,  the  Democrats 
also  gained  majorities  in  both  the 
Senate  anc  the  House. 

Thus  th«  election  of  1844  turned  the 
tide  in  fa\or  of  annexation  of  Texas. 
The  sentinent  for  annexation  was 
strongest  i  a  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  !hances  in  the  Senate  were 
still  uncer  «in.  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  of  ered  a  resolution  to  try  to 
ease  Senat  e  concerns  about  protecting 
its  constit  itional  right  to  consent  on 
treaties.  Kis  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  ne'  v  president,  having  received 
his  mandate  from  the  people,  to  nego- 
tiate withjTexas  for  its  incorporation 
into  the  I  nited  States.  The  president 
could  eith  sr  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
congressio  lal  resolution,  or  draft  a  dif- 
ferent trej  ty  which  he  could  submit  to 
the  Senati  for  ratification.  The  execu- 
tion of  tlie  resolution,  said  Benton, 
would  thu  s  "devolve  upon  a  president 
just  electc  d  by  the  people  with  a  view 
to  this  sul  ject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
trusting  i;  to  him.  armed  with  full 
power,  anl  untrammelled  with  terms 
and  cond  tions."  The  House  adopted 
Benton's  resolution  by  a  120  to  97 
vote,  while  the  Senate  accepted  it  by 
the  slim  rtiargin  of  27  to  25.  This  was 
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the  first  time  that  Congress  had  ac- 
cepted a  treaty  and  annexed  territory 
by  a  joint  resolution.  But  the  Texas 
matter  was  not  to  be  settled  by  the  in- 
coming president.  Instead,  the  strong- 
willed  John  Tyler  acted  on  his  last  day 
in  office  to  invite  Texas  to  join  the 
Union  under  the  terms  of  the  Benton 
resolution.  When  the  new  president, 
Polk,  made  no  effort  to  stop  Tyler's 
emissary  to  Texas,  Tyler  had  won  his 
final  victory.  The  government  of  the 
state  of  Texas  was  formally  estab- 
lished on  February  19,  1846.  An  out- 
raged Senator  Benton  called  President 
Tyler's  action  an  audacious  cheat,  and 
an  act  "prolific  of  evil,  and  pregnant 
with  bloody  fruit.  It  established  so  far 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned," 
said  Benton,  "the  state  of  war  with 
Mexico." »» 

Mr.  President,  there  were  many 
issues  between  the  Senate  and  the  new 
president.  James  K.  Polk— the  tariff, 
the  Independent  Treasiur  Act,  the 
Oregon  boundary  controversy— but  for 
the  purpose  of  my  talk  today,  I  shall 
focus  exclusively  on  the  Senate's  role 
in  the  Mexican  war.  With  Texas  as  a 
state,  the  United  States  had  inherited 
Texas'  long  held  disputes  with  Mexico. 
Most  pressing  was  the  question  of  the 
border  line.  Mexico  recognized  the 
Nueces  River  as  its  boundary  with 
Texas,  while  the  United  States  insist- 
ed on  the  Rio  Grande  River.  On  June 
15,  1845.  the  Polk  administration  or- 
dered General  Zachary  Tayor  to 
occupy  a  point  on,  or  near,  the  Rio 
Grande,  within  the  territory  claimed 
by  Mexico.  It  was  not  imtil  March 
1846,  however,  that  Taylor  and  his 
force  of  3,500  men  (representing  half 
of  the  United  States  Army  at  that 
time),  reached  the  Rio  Grande  across 
from  an  encampment  of  some  5,700 
Mexican  troops.  The  Mexican  general 
ordered  Taylor  to  evacuate  the  area, 
and  when  the  Americans  refused  to 
move,  sent  a  raiding  party  across  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  Mexican  troops  at- 
tacked an  American  reconnaissance 
patrol,  killed  eleven  Americans, 
wounded  five,  and  captured  forty- 
seven.  On  April  26,  1848.  General 
Taylor  notified  President  Polk  that 
"hostilities  may  not  be  considered  as 
commenced."  Two  weelts  later,  Polk 
sent  his  war  message  to  Congress,  the 
heart  of  which  read: 

As  war  exists,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
our  efforts  to  avoid  it.  exists  by  the  act  of 
Mexico  herself,  we  are  called  upon  by  every 
consideration  of  duty  and  patriotism,  to  vin- 
dicate with  decision,  the  honor,  the  right, 
and  the  Interests  of  our  country.  •♦ 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  Congress  acted 
quickly  and  overwhelmingly  to  declare 
war.  After  only  two  hours  of  debate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
174  to  14  for  the  war  resolution.  The 
next  day,  the  Senate  voted  40  to  2  in 
favor  of  war.  The  margin  of  the  vote 
in  the  Senate,  however,  was  greatly 
misleading.  It  obscured  the  partisan 


divisions  and  the  shallowness  of  sup- 
port for  "Mr.  Polk's  war." 

Members  of  the  Whig  party  were 
deeply  suspicious  of  Polk's  objectives. 
They  saw  his  aims  as  far  greater  than 
simply  protecting  Texas  territory,  but 
of  conquest  of  vast  new  areas  of  the 
Southwest  into  which  slavery  could 
spread,  and  they  saw  no  reason  to 
fight  to  protect  the  expansion  of  slav- 
ery. Yet  many  Whigs  were  decendants 
of  the  old  Federalists,  who  had  de- 
stroyed themselves  as  a  political  party 
by  their  opposition  to  the  War  of  1812. 
The  Whigs  were  frightened  over  the 
prospect  of  repeating  this  disaster  and 
did  not  want  to  appear  as  obstruction- 
ists. The  fight  against  the  war  resolu- 
tion, therefore,  was  led  not  by  a  Whig 
but  by  a  Democrat,  Senator  John  C. 
Calhoun  of  South  Carolina.** 

Calhoun  found  himself  in  an  odd  po- 
sition. Just  a  short  time  before,  a  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  had  lobbied  suc- 
cessfully for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Now,  having  once  again  returned  to 
his  Senate  seat.  Calhoun  was  troubled 
over  the  prospects  of  war.  He  could 
support  a  limited  war,  to  repel  the 
Mexican  army  from  Texas,  but  not  an 
all-out  war  to  seize  California  and  the 
rest  of  the  Southwest— largely  because 
this  new  territory  would  raise  all  over 
again  the  issue  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories. He  wished  to  consolidate  the 
South's  gains  and  not  to  jeopardize 
them.  When  the  war  resolution  was 
read.  Senator  Calhoun  was  among  the 
first  to  his  feet,  objecting  to  a  quick 
vote.  Because  of  the  gravity  of  the 
matter,  he  asked  for  a  "high,  full,  and 
dispassionate  consideration."  Of 
course,  a  declaration  of  war  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  item  for  any  nation 
to  consider  dispassionately.  Calhoun 
and  the  Whig  senators  tried  to  slow 
down  the  proceedings  by  requiring  the 
war  resolution  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  actual  declaration  of  war  to 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  (chaired  by  the  pro- 
war  William  AUen  of  Ohio),  and  the 
raising  of  arms  and  troops  to  fight  the 
war  to  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  (chaired  by 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  of  Missouri,  who 
harbored  grave  doubts  about  the  war). 
Senator  Benton,  however,  pledged 
that  his  committee  would  subordinate 
Its  own  wishes  to  the  will  of  the 
Senate  and  would  provide  whatever 
military  provisions  were  necessary, 
whether  to  fight  a  limited  defensive 
war,  or  an  all  out  offense.  The  next 
day,  both  committees  favorably  re- 
ported out  the  war  resolution.** 

The  Senate  debate  concentrated  on 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  was 
already  at  war,  and  what  response 
would  be  most  proper.  The  legendary 
Sam  Houston  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Senate  from  Texas  and  he  had  no 
patience  for  the  legal  technicalities 
being  raised  by  opponents  of  the  war. 


Texas  had  been  warring  with  Mexico 
for  ten  years,  Houston  argued,  and  by 
annexing  Texas  the  United  States  had 
inherited  that  war.  Mexicans  had 
"marched  across  the  river  in  military 
array— they  had  entered  upon  Ameri- 
can soil  with  a  hostile  design,"  said 
Houston.  "Was  this  not  war?"  *' 

Senator  John  J.  Crittenden,  Henry 
Clay's  able  successor  in  the  Senate,  of- 
fered the  key  Whig  amendment  to  the 
war  resolution.  Crittenden  would  have 
deleted  the  words  "to  prosecute  said 
war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termi- 
nation," and  inserted  instead  the 
words  "for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
the  invasion,  the  President  is  hereby," 
et  cetera.  Crittenden's  amendment  lost 
by  a  vote  of  20  to  26.  Eighteen  Whigs 
voted  for  the  amendment,  joined  by 
South  Carolina's  two  Democratic  sena- 
tors. John  C.  Calhoun  and  George 
McDuffie.  The  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, rather  than  on  the  war  resolu- 
tion as  a  whole,  showed  the  true  divi- 
sion of  feelings  over  the  Mexican  war 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  Signifi- 
cantly, when  the  final  vote  was  taken 
on  the  war  resolution.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn abstained.** 

Calhoun's  fears  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  would  become  more  of  a  detri- 
ment  than   an   advancement   of   the 
southern  way  of  life,  that  it  woiUd 
turn   the  slave  labor  system  into  a 
wedge   between   the   North   and   the 
South    within    the    political    process, 
were  borne  out  on  August  8,   1846, 
when  a  thirty-two-year-old  Democratic 
Congressman      from      Permsylvania, 
David  Wilmot,  added  a  proviso  to  a  bill 
appropriating  two  million  doUars  to 
aid  negotiations  with  Mexico  to  settle 
the  territorial  adjustments  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  as  it 
came  to  be  known,  required  that  "nei- 
ther slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  ever  exist  in  any  part"  of  the  ter- 
ritory won  from  Mexico  during  the 
war.  At  first,  the  Polk  administration 
tried  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  by  limiting  it  to  just 
those  territories  taken  north  of  the 
twentieth  parallel,  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise Line,  but  their  efforts  failed 
in  the  House.  The  Senate  did  not  act 
upon  either  the  appropriation  or  the 
proviso  before  it  adjourned.  Thereaf- 
ter, the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  added  to 
other  appropriations  bills,  passed  in 
the  House,  and  defeated  in  the  Senate 
(where  the  slave-holding  states  consti- 
tuted half  of  the  votes,  and  where  the 
votes  of  a  few  Northern  sympathizers 
of  the  slave  system  could  always  be 
counted  upon).  It  Is  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  passions  and  the  consterna- 
tion that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  stirred. 
For  two  years,  said  Senator  Benton, 
the  Proviso  "convulsed  the  Union,  and 
prostrated  men  of  firmness  and  patri- 
otism-a  thing  of  nothing  in  itself,  but 
magnified  into  a  hideous  reality,  and 
seized  upon  to  conflagrate  the  States 
and  dissolve  the  Union.""  Of  course. 


we  are  not  unmindful  of  similar  at- 
tempts in  recent  years  to  add  burning 
emotional  issues  as  riders  on  other 
bills,  especially  appropriations  bills, 
and  we  know  how  such  actions  can  in- 
flame passions  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  tie  up  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  and  make  mutually  agree- 
able compromise  all  the  more  difficult 
to  attain. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mexican  war,  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States  into 
the  Southwest,  and  the  Wilmot  Provi- 
so all  shook  loose  the  foundations  of 
the  American  political  coalitions  that 
held  this  nation  together.  We  must  re- 
member that  in  the  1840s  the  Demo- 
cratic   and    Whig    parties    were    not 
Northern  or  Southern  parties.  They 
were  national  parties.  The  Democrats 
may  have  been  stronger  in  the  South 
and  the  Whigs  in  the  North,  but  they 
each  had  active  organizations  in  all  of 
the  states.  Historians  and  political  sci- 
entists  have   found   far   more   party 
unity  in  the  voting  in  Congress  than 
sectional  unity.  Northern  and  South- 
em  Whigs  Joined  together  to  vote  for 
the  National  Bank,  the  tariff,  and  fed- 
erally-funded internal  improvements. 
In  the  Senate,  historian  Glyndon  Van 
Deusen  found  "almost  complete  Whig 
unanimity,    ninety-three    percent    of 
their  niunber  being  generally  opposed 
to  expansionist  policies,  with  the  re- 
mainder   only    moderate    expansion- 
ists." The  Democrats  also  maintained 
a  North-South  aUiance  and  voted  with 
strong  party  unity.*" 

Such  party  coalitions  and  national 
unity  could  exist,  however,  so  long  as 
slavery  remained  an  unspoken  issue. 
As  the   1840s  progressed,   it  became 
more  difficult  to  ignore  or  suppress 
this   most   sensitive   Issue.    In   many 
Northern  states,  like  Massachusetts, 
the  Whig  party  began  to  split  between 
"Conscience"  Whigs,  those  who  op- 
posed slavery,   and  "Cotton"  Whigs, 
those   who   supported   slavery— often 
textile  Interests  that  depended  upon 
Southern  cotton,  which  was  produced 
by  slave  labor.  It  was  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  "Conscience"  Whig,  who 
persistently  introduced  abolitionist  pe- 
tltons  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives;    and    it    was    the     prevalent 
"Cotton"  Whigs  who  imposed  a  "gag 
rule"  on  Adams  and  the  abolitionists 
in  1841.  In  the  1844  election,  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  the  defection  of  many 
"Conscience"  Whigs  that  cost  Henry 
Clay  the  presidency.  The  division  in 
the  Whig  party  also  made  most  diffi- 
cult the  role  of  Daniel  Webster,  who 
had  returned  to  the, Senate  In  March 
1845.  after  his  service  as  Secretary  of 
SUte.  By  nature,  Webster  was  a  na- 
tionalist, a  passionate  defender  of  the 
Union,  a  seeker  of  healing  compro- 
mises. But  he  also  had  to  contend  with 
the    Influence    of    the    "Conscience" 
Whigs  In  his  state,  particularly  such 
rising  political  stars  as  Charles  Francis 
Adams  (son  of  John  Quincy  Adams) 


and  Charles  Sumner.  In  one  of  his 
first  floor  utterances,  a  month  after 
returning  to  the  Senate.  Webster 
spoke  out  against  atmexation  of 
Texas,  endorsing,  he  said,  "the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  .  .  .  /and/  the  great 
Tn^"»«  of  her  people."  But  Webster  was 
absent  from  the  Senate  when  the  vote 
on  war  with  Mexico  was  cast,  and  he 
was  silent  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Ad- 
dressing himself  chiefly  to  tariff  and 
fiscal  issues,  he  walked  a  delicate 
tightrope  across  the  middle  of  the 
slavery  Issue.** 

In  1847  It  became  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  remain  neutral  on  slavery  or 
the  Wilmot  Proviso.  During  the  last 
session  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Congress, 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  added  to  the 
"Three  Million"  bill  to  appropriate 
funds  for  military  support  and  the  ad- 
dition of  Mexican  territory.  The 
House  passed  the  bill  with  the  proviso 
by  a  115  to  106  margin,  while  the 
Senate  defeated  the  proviso  by  a  21  to 
31  vote.  The  Senate  version  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  conference  committee. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1847, 
however,  nine  Northern  states  direct- 
ed their  senators  to  vote  for  the 
Wilmot  Proviso. 

Senator  John  C.  Calhoun  led  the 
Southern  opposition.  On  February  19, 
1847  he  Introduced  four  resolutions  on 
the  slavery  issue:  first  that  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  were  the 
joint  property  of  all  of  the  states: 
second  that  Congress  had  no  right  to 
pass  any  law  discriminating  between 
the  states  and  denying  them   equal 
rights;  third  that  any  law  interfering 
with  slavery  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution;  and  fourth  that  the 
people  had  the  right  to  form  the  type 
of  state  government  they  chose  with 
no  conditions  (such  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery)  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
federal  government.  Calhoun  defend- 
ed his  resolutions  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  concluded  by  saying:   "I  am  a 
planter— a   cotton    planter.    I    am    a 
Southern  man.  and  a  slaveholder,  a 
kind  and  merciful  one,  I  trust— and 
none   the  worse  for  being  a  slave- 
holder. I  say,  for  one,  I  would  rather 
meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  than 
give  up  one  inch  of  our  equality— one 
Inch  of  what  belongs  to  us  as  members 
of  this  great  republic.  What,  acknowl- 
edge inferiority!  The  surrender  of  life 
Is  nothing  to  sinking  down  into  ac- 
knowledged Inferiority." 

When  Calhoun  finished,  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  of  Missouri  rose  to  call 
his  resolutions  "fire-brand."  Calhoun 
responded  that  he  had  expected  Ben- 
ton's support  as  the  representative  of 
a  slave-holding  state.  Drawing  himself 
up  Benton  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  expect  such  a  thing.  "I  shall  be 
found  in  the  right  place— on  the  side 
of  my  country  and  the  Union."  Sena- 
tor Calhoim  never  called  for  a  vote 
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resolutions.   Benton   inter- 
's action  as  really  ad- 
issue    to    Southerners, 
to  the  Senate,  in  an  effort 
!  Southern  states  against 
states.'* 

and  Benton  squared  off 
other,   Daniel   Webster 
work  for  compromise.  He 
Eunendment  to  prohibit  the 
of  new  territory  through 
failed  in  his  attempts, 
the  outcome  of  the 
territories  were  added,  he 
ahead  but  "contention, 
jigitation."  Although  Henry 
a  member  of  the  Senate 
(he  would  return  for  the 
1849),  he  added  his  own 
his  temporary  retire- 
He  urged  Congress 
and  emphatically   dis- 
lisavow  any  wish  or  desire 
to  acquire  any  foreign  ter- 
for  the  purpose  of 
slavery,  or  of  introducing 
the  United  Stetes,  into 
territory."  ** 
l^ted  my  remarks  to  the 
over  the  Mexican  war, 
the  military  prosecution  of 
have  not  spoken  about  the 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor 
Scott,  which  took  Ameri- 
into  the  Mexican  capital, 
and  the  campaigns  of 
in  California.  I  have 
of  the  great  military  victo- 
great  cost  in  lives.  On 
1848.  a  defeated  Mexico 
reaty   of   peace   with   the 
the  Treaty  of  Ouada- 
,  which  recognized  Ameri- 
to  the  land  north  of  the 
and  ceded  to  the  United 
area  which  now  includes 
of  Arizona.  New  Mexico. 
Ctalifomia.   Utah,   Colorado, 
President  Polk  submit- 
to  the  Senate  on  Febni- 
and  it  is  a  touching  re- 
he  human  sacrifices  of  this 
that  same  day.  Senator 
learned  of  the  death  of  his 
in  Mexico  as  a  result  of 
A  year  earlier,  Henry 
had   been   killed   at   the 
^uena  Vista.  AU  told,  13.000 
died  in  the  war,  more  as 
of   disease   than   military 
war  had  lasted  longer,  and 
1  Ives  than  its  supporters  had 
but  it  had  also  expanded 
the  United  States  far  great- 
had  suspected.  The  war's 
:onsequences  were  also  im- 
,  in  that  first  flush  of  vlcto- 
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historian  of  the  Civil  War, 
Avery  Craven,  has  called 
.  Fames  K.  Polk  both  a  great 
success  an  1  a  great  failure.  Polk  suc- 
ceeded in  ulf  illing  all  of  his  promises 
in  the  ele<  tion  of  1844:  the  incorpora- 
tton  of  Gregon  and  Texas,  a  lower 


tariff,  an  independent  treasury 
system;  but  he  was  a  failure  in  finding 
solutions  for  the  problems  created  by 
the  vast  expansion  of  the  country 
which  he  had  secured.  On  the  Senate 
floor,  Daniel  Webster  pointed  to  the 
dangers  of  such  a  dramatic  growth  of 
the  country,  preferring  gradual 
growth  to  such  sudden  and  wholesale 
expansion.  "It  has  long  been  my  pur- 
pose to  maintain  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  what  the  Constitution 
designated  to  make  them,  one  people, 
one  in  interest,  one  in  character,  and 
one  in  political  feeling,"  said  Webster. 
"If  we  depart  from  that,  we  break  it 
all  up."  " 

On  March  10,  1848.  having  defeated 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  again  by  a  wide 
margin,  twenty-six  Democrats  and 
twelve  Whigs  Joined  together  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  Seven  Democrats 
and  seven  Whigs  voted  against  it  (the 
opposition  coming  largely  from  those 
who  wished  to  annex  all  of  Mexico). 
On  July  4,  1848,  President  Polk  pro- 
claimed the  treaty  in  effect.'* 

Mr.  President,  in  my  next  address  I 
shall  discuss  the  consequences  of  the 
American  victory  in  the  Mexican  war: 
the  effects  on  the  turbulent  election 
of  1848.  and  particularly  on  the  great 
constitutional  crisis  of  1850.  perhaps 
the  most  important  debate  in  the 
United  States  Senate  during  the  entire 
nineteenth  century,  the  last  hurrah  of 
the  three  great  senators  of  that  era, 
Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
Daniel  Webster. 

These  men  so  dominated  the  Senate 
during  that  era  that  we  often  lose 
sight  of  the  many  other  significant  fig- 
ures from  our  history  who  also  served 
as  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  have  spoken  frequently  of 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  "Old  Bullion 
Benton,"  the  "Magnificent  Missouri- 
an,"  in  part  because  he  was  such  a 
giant  figure  in  the  debates  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  because  he  left  us  his 
magnificent  two-volume  reminis- 
cences. Thirty  Years'  View,  which  is 
really  a  running  commentary  on  the 
events  of  Congress  from  1820  to  1850. 
Other  major  figures  in  the  Senate 
during  the  1840s  Included  Rufus 
Choate  of  New  York,  Robert  J.  Walker 
of  Mississippi.  David  Atchison  of  Mis- 
souri, Sam  Houston  of  Texas— who,  by 
the  way,  wore  red  vests  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  flirted  with  the  ladles  in  the 
emeries— John  Clayton  of  Delaware, 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois.  Two 
future  presidents  of  the  United  States 
served  in  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire 
and  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania. 
And  a  losing  presidential  candidate, 
Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  was  also  a 
prominent  senator.  In  the  years  to 
come,  however,  they  would  all  be  over- 
shadowed by  an  obscure  one-term 
Whig  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, whose  service  from  1847  to 
1849  was  so  undistinguished  that  he 
would  be  a  forgotten  figure  in  history 
had  his  political  career  ended  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  congressional  term.  I 
refer  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  about 
whom  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say 
in  the  future  as  I  discuss  the  years 
after  1848  while  the  Senate  and  the 
nation  plimged  towards  a  terrible  con- 
flict and  the  great  SUte  of  West  Vir- 
ginia was  bom. 
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(During  Mr.  Byrd's  presentation, 
Mr.  Pressler  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoruim. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  30  sec- 
onds.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGING  OF  VOTES  BY 
SENATORS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
indicated  that  the  Republican  caucus 
had  considered  a  recommendation  to 
me   on   the   policy   toward   changing 
votes  by  Senators.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  it  will  be 
the  policy  during  this  session  of  the 
Senate  to  refrain  from  objecting  to  a 
request  by  a  Senator  to  change  his 
vote  on  a  roUcall  only  if  It  meets  the 
following  three  conditions:  First,  that 
the  Senator  personally  represents  that 
he  was  mistakenly  recorded;  that  is  to 
say,  was  recorded  in  error;  second,  that 
the  request  is  made  within  4  session 
days  of  the  time  of  the  rollcall;  that  is 
to  say,  within  4  days  of  Senate  session 
at  the  time  the  rollcall  was  conducted; 
and.  third,  that  the  change  would  not 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  vote.  Other- 
wise, Mr.  President,  I  wiU  be  requested 
to  lodge  an  objection  to  unanimous- 
consent  requests  to  change  a  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
little  difficulty  understanding  the  4- 
day  period.  There  is  ample  precedent 
for  changing  votes.  If  one  has  voted, 
he   may   ask   unanimous   consent   to 
change  his  vote.  I  have  done  that  I  be- 
lieve on  one  occasion  during  my  24 
years  in  the  Senate.  Any  Senator  may 
object   to   that   Senator's   request.   I 
think  however,  that  inherently  there 
is  a  good  reason  to  establish  a  practice 
of  objecting  to  the  changing  of  a  vote 
because  this  procedure  could  allow  a 
Senator  to  change  his  vote  if  there 
were  no  objection,  so  that  he  would  be 
on  the  prevailing  side  on  an  issue 
which  had  not  been  reconsidered.  If  a 
motion  to  reconsider  is  made  within  2 
days  of  session  after  the  day  on  which 
that  vote  has  occurred,  that  Senator 
could  be  the  instrument  whereby  such 
reconsideration     could     be     brought 

There  was  one  occasion  this  past  fall 
that  I  remember  very  vividly  when  an 
extremely  important  matter  was  re- 
considered some  days  after  the  event. 
Of  course,  I  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  majority  leader  on  that.  I 
thought  at  that  time  we  should  have 
moved  to  reconsider  quickly  so  as  to 
obviate  that  problem.  But  the  majori- 
ty leader  can  do  what  he  has  outlined 
without  notifying  anybody.   He  can 


object  to  the  changing  of  a  vote  any 
time  he  wants  to  or  any  other  Senator 
can  do  that,  but  I  think  that  he  is  to 
be  respected  for  putting  the  Senate  on 
notice. 

I  personally  see  some  deeper  prob- 
lems with  the  practice  than  those  that 
were  outlined  by  the  majority  leader, 
but  I  really  cannot  understand  the  4- 
day  provision.  I  could  live  with  a  direc- 
tion that  an  objection  be  made  to  any 
such  request  unless  it  fulfills  the  other 
two  requirements  that  the  majority 
leader  laid  out. 

Will  the  Senator  enlighten  me  as  to 
why  4  days  instead  of  1  or  3? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  cannot.  I  must  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  however,  that  I 
agree  with  him  entirely  and  absolute- 
ly. .,   . 

My  personal  preference  would  be 
simply  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
that  it  would  be  my  Intention  to  object 
to  a  Senator  changing  his  vote  at  any 
time  unless  the  conditions  I  described 
were  met— that  is  to  say,  his  personal 
assertion  that  the  vote  was  recorded  in 
error  and.  second,  that  it  would  not 
change  the  outcome. 

However,  there  are  some  who  feel 
that  there  might  be  a  time  lag  in  dis- 
covering that— for  example,  if  there 
were  a  vote  at  the  end  of  the  day  and 
it  were  not  until  the  next  day  that  it 
was  printed  in  the  Comoressiohal 
Record,  and  they  would  be  cut  off. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  that  would  be  a 

grQQ/l  CftS6- 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  4  days  means  4  days 
in  which  the  Senate  was  in  session.  4 
days  on  which  the  Cokgressiohal 
Record  was  printed.  For  example,  that 
request  would  be  made,  and  everybody 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  vote  for  that  length  of  time. 

The  concern  I  have  is  that  the  vote 
might  be  changed  weeks  or  months 
later,  as  it  has  been  done  according  to 
the  precedent  of  the  Senate  on  some 
occasions.  .    *  ,* 

It  is  an  arbitrary  formulation,  but  it 
is  one  I  should  like  to  try  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  1  day  of  time 
would  be  justified,  because  it  is  true 
that  a  Senator  may  not  notice  until 
the  foUowing  day  that  his  vote  was 
misrecorded.  I  am  talking  about  the 
following  day  of  session,  which  could 
mean  from  Friday  over  to  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  over  to  Monday. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  majority 
leader  has  made  a  good  case.  It  is  not 
within  my  prerogatives  or  power  to 
dictate  to  the  Republican  caucus  or 
conference,  but  if  we  are  going  to  do  it 
at  all.  I  think  it  should  be  tighter  than 
4  days.  I  think  it  should  be  1  day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  do  we  not  leave  it 
as  it  is?  I  will  consult  further  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  will  have  a  fur- 
ther statement  of  policy  to  make.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


NOmNATIOH  or  EUZABXTH  HANFOIIS  DOLE.  OF 
KANSAS,  TO  BE  SECRETARY  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

Vtr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  Committee.  I  want 
to  express  my  strongest  support  for 
Elizabeth  Hanf  ord  Dole  to  be  the  next 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
President  could  not  have  chosen  any 
one  better  than  Elizabeth  Dole  to  re- 
place Drew  Lewis.  His  are  difficult 
shoes  to  fill.  However.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  that  Liddy  Dole 
will  do  a  superlative  job.  I  can  vouch 
for  her  ability  and  integrity.  She  is  a 
remarkable  person  with  a  proven  track 
record  of  dealing  fairly  and  effectively 
with  those  both  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Elizabeth  E>ole  and  I  have  known 
each  other  for  at  least  a  decade  and 
have  been  friends  for  a  fair  portion  of 
that  time.  I  can  say  without  equivoca- 
tion that  she  possesses  the  personal 
and  professional  qualities  that  make 
her  an  excellent  choice  for  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Her  diverse  experience  and  long  back- 
ground of  service  in  the  public  sector 
should  prove  invaluable  in  her  new 
role. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  Elizabeth  Dole  on  the  many  im- 
portant transportation  issues  that  will 
be  dealt  with  by  our  committee  and 
the  Senate. 

In  closing.  I  applaud  Elizabeth 
Dole's  appointment  and  hope  that  we 
will  see  continued  movement  toward 
representation  of  qualified  women  in 
Government. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  rise  In  support  of 
the  nomination  of  Elizal)eth  Hanford 
Dole  to  be  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Dole's  professional  qualifica- 
tions, which  include  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
her  current  position  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Public  Liaison— well 
recommend  her  for  a  Cabinet  position. 
Indeed,  the  skill  and  aplomb  with 
which  she  has  handled  these  assign- 
ments suggests  that  hers  will  be  an 
outstanding  tenure  as  director  of  our 
national  transportation  policy. 

Yet  even  more  impressive  are  Mrs. 
Dole's  personal  qualities.  She  is  smart, 
she  is  engaging,  she  is  forthright,  and 
she  is,  as  her  performances  before  the 
Commerce  and  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committees  demonstrat- 
ed, a  very  quick  study. 

I  am  delighted  to  support  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole  for  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  her  in  the  coming 
months. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  and  add  my  voice 
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to  those  in  support  of  the  nomination 
of  Elizabet  i  Hanford  Dole  for  the  po- 
sition of  S«  cretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Pre!  ident,  many  have  focused 
their  attention  on  the  fact,  that  if  con- 
firmed, Mr  I.  Dole  will  become  not  only 
the  first  v  oman  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagoi  to  head  a  Cabinet-level 
atgency,  but  also  the  first  woman  to 
become  Se  retary  of  Transportation.  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  the  16  years  of 
dedicated  public  service  during  which 
Elizabeth  ]>ole  demonstrated  that  she 
is  eminent  y  qualified  to  become  Sec- 
retary of  T  'ansportation. 

Mrs.  Doll !  brings  to  the  Department 
of  Transp  »rtation  a  combination  of 
legal,  manLgeriaJ,  political,  and  Oov- 
emment  e:  :perience  which  places  her 
in  an  excel  lent  position  to  nin  one  of 
the  largesi  and  most  diverse  of  the 
Federal  aiiencies.  After  earning  a 
bachelor's  idegree  in  political  science 
from  Duke  University  and  both  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  education  and  a  law 
degree  f ror  i  Harvard  University,  Eliza- 
beth Dole  came  to  Washington  and 
landed  a  Jc  t)  as  a  staff  assistant  in  the 
old  Depart  nent  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfa  e.  There  she  planned  the 
country's  f  rst  National  Conference  on 
Education  >f  the  Deaf. 

Prom  H]  rw  Mrs.  Dole  went  on  in 
1966  to  dc  rend  indigents  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Co  umbia  court  system.  Prom 
1969  throui  :h  1973,  she  served  as  Exec- 
utive Direc  tor  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  and 
then  as  De  ?uty  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs.  In  1973, 
Mrs.  Dole  ^  iras  appointed  to  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  where  she 
worked  as  ii  Commissioner,  promoting 
competitio^  in  the  marketplace  and 
eliminatinc  unfair  and  deceptive 
market  pri^tices.  In  1976,  Mrs.  Dole 
resigned  f :  om  the  PTC  to  work  on 
President  :  lord's  re-election  campaign 
and  again  later,  in  1979,  to  work  on 
the  ReagiJi  Presidential  campaign. 
Mrs.  Dole  now  works  in  the  White 
House  as  a  special  assistant  for  public 
liaison,  res  :hing  out  to  special  interest 
groups  an(  1  building  support  for  the 
President's  programs. 

The  skills  which  Mrs.  Dole  acquired 
during  hei  years  of  extensive  public 
service  sho  old  prove  invaluable  to  her 
as  she  cones  to  the  Department  of 
Transport!  tion  at  this  particularly 
trying  time.  The  difficult  agenda 
before  Mn .  Dole  includes  further  de- 
regulation of  the  trucking  industry, 
implement  ng  the  new  highway  recon- 
struction a  :t,  rebuilding  the  air  traffic 
control  sy  item,  and  instituting  mari- 
time regu  atory  reform.  Mrs.  Dole's 
backgroun  I  and  experience  give  her 
the  capab  lity  to  lead  a  major  over- 
haul of  t  le  Nation's  transportation 
system— a  task  which  will  affect  the 
lives  of  net  rly  every  American.  In  Eliz- 
abeth Dok ,  I  have  every  confidence. 

Her  qui  klif  ications,  impressive  as 
they   are   as   an  individual,   are   en- 
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hanced  with  her  association  with  her 
husband,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole.  Their  reci- 
procity, with  each  having  such  exten- 
sive governmental  experience,  inives 
to  both  of  their  benefits. 

On  a  personal  level,  Mrs.  Dole  is  ex- 
traordinarily charming.  My  wife,  Joan, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  guests 
with  Senator  and  Mrs.  Dole  at  the 
E3ks  Club  in  Russell,  Kans.,  in  Decem- 
ber 1980,  and  I  observed  her  cordiality 
and  grace  as  she  greeted  several  hun- 
dred visitors.  The  occasion  for  that  re- 
ception was  that  Senator  Dole  and  I 
both  lived  in  and  went  to  high  school 
in  Russell,  Kans. 

Based  on  my  personal  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Dole  and  her  outstanding  back- 
ground, I  am  confident  that  she  will 
make  an  outstanding  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  I  am  pleased  to 
vote  for  and  support  her  confirmation. 

(Earlier  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaxtm). 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Democratic  leader  for  yield- 
ing for  Just  a  moment.  I  should  like  to 
make  some  remarks  about  a  fellow 
adopted  Kansan,  Elizabeth  Dole, 
whose  nomination  will  be  voted  on 
later  this  afternoon. 

It  is  with  great  pride,  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  a  woman,  and  a  Kansan. 
that  I  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the 
nomination  of  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Before  discussing  this 
nomination  in  terms  of  the  contribu- 
tions it  will  make  to  our  national  lead- 
ership. I  want  to  indulge  in  a  little  pa- 
rochial boasting.  January  29,  the  date 
on  which  my  home  State  entered  the 
Union,  has  long  been  the  focus  of  ex- 
tensive "Kansas  Day"  activities.  This 
year,  Kansans  have  had  cause  to  pro- 
long this  celebration  of  State  pride- 
cheering  on  our  native  son  John  Rig- 
gins  as  most  valuable  player  in  the 
Redskins'  Super  Bowl  victory  and  hon- 
oring our  adopted  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Dole,  as  the  newest  addition  to  the 
Reagan  Cabinet. 

Needless  to  say.  I  believe  that  the 
President  has  made  an  outstanding  se- 
lection for  the  post  of  Transportation 
Secretary.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Elizabeth  Dole  as  a  profes- 
sional colleague  and  as  a  friend  for 
several  years.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
chairman  of  its  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  many 
challenges  transportation  policy 
brings  in  the  months  ahead.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  person  who  will  be 
guiding  the  way  on  these  issues  is  one 
in  whom  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence and  respect. 

Elizabeth  Dole  brings  to  this  posi- 
tion a  record  of  past  successes  and  a 
demonstrated  capacity  for  thoughtful 
leadership.  She  is  an  intelligent  and 


articulate  person  who  wUl  approach 
her  new  responsibilities  with  charac- 
teristic enthusiasm  and  diligence.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  her  in 
addressing  future  transportation 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  as  proud  as  I  am  to 
endorse  this  nomination,  I  know  my 
pride  pales  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole).  My  best  wishes  and  heartiest 
congratulations  go  to  both  Bob  and 
Elizabeth  today.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
day  for  Kansas— and  for  the  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Democratic  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  one  of  the  most  gracious 
Members  of  this  body.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  words  that 
she  has  spoken  about  the  nominee  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
Mrs.  Dole,  with  whom  I  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit  the  other  day  and  of 
course  at  which  time  I  spoke  about 
some  parochial  matters  of  interest  to 
me  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  as  Sec- 
retary of  Tran8i>ortation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  could  have  made  a  wiser 
choice  for  the  second  female  member 
of  his  Cabinet.  A  North  Carolina 
native,  Mrs.  Dole  graduated  with 
honors  from  Duke  University  and 
went  on  to  Harvard  University,  where 
she  earned  graduate  degrees  in  both 
education  and  law. 

Her  career  in  public  service  began  at 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  dealing  with  programs 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 
In  1971,  she  Joined  the  White  House 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  she 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  6  years  from 
1973  through  1979. 

In  each  of  these  posts,  she  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  capable  and  effi- 
cient public  servant.  Her  remarkable 
ability  to  deal  compassionately  but  ef- 
fectively with  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  landed  her  a  Job  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Public  Liaison  in  the 
Reagan  White  House.  There  she  has 
served  with  dedication  and  distinction 
as  the  President's  goodwill  ambassador 
to  business,  labor  and  a  number  of 
other  constituencies  with  oftentimes 
diverse  interests. 

Of  course,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  Mrs.  Dole  has,  for  the  past 
10  years,  served  as  the  loving  wife  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Bob  Dole.  If  ever  a  task  required  a 
quick  wit  and  engaging  personality, 
this  must  be  it.  All  who  have  had  the 


pleasure  of  knowing  her,  as  Mrs.  Thur- 
mond and  I  have,  will  certainly  agree 
that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dole  Is  one  of  the 
most  able,  dedicated,  and  attractive 
women  in  public  service  today. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Dole  has  exhibit- 
ed those  traits  of  character  and  intel- 
lect which  will  serve  her  well  as  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  I  am  certain 
that,  in  this  post,  as  with  all  others 
she  has  held,  she  will  serve  her  coun- 
try and  her  President  with  the  utmost 
distinction.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  support  her  nomination. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  President  for  his  excel- 
lent choice  of  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole 
as  Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mrs.  Dole  has  all  the  quali- 
ties and  capabilities  necessary  to  meet 
the  demanding  and  difficult  chal- 
lenges that  await  her  as  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Her  glowing  record  and  back- 
ground in  Government  service  speak 
for  themselves.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  give  Mrs.  Dole  my  full  and 
unequivocal  support  as  she  assiunes 
this  important  position. 

Mrs.  Dole  assumes  this  position  at 
an  especially  critical  and  eventful  time 
In  transportation  history.  With  the  de- 
regulation of  almost  all  modes  of 
transportation,  which  I  generally  op- 
posed, and  with  the  recently  enacted 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982,  Mrs.  Dole  will  certainly  have 
her  hands  full  in  the  upcoming  years. 
I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
her  on  these  and  other  vitally  Impor- 
tant transportation  Issues. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  working  with  Mrs.  Dole  in  the 
past,  and  have  been  very  impressed 
with  her  abilities  and  public  minded 
spirit.  I  am  confident  that  she  will 
serve  her  coimtry  well. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  Elizabeth 
Dole's  nomination  for  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  feel  confident  that 
our  national  transportation  system 
will  remain  strong  with  Mrs.  Dole's  ex- 
pertise and  leadership. 

The  operation  of  our  national 
system  continues  to  present  many  im- 
portant and  complex  issues— the  ap- 
propriate level  of  fimding,  and  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  to  name  a  few.  At 
the  Commerce  Committee's  recent 
hearing  on  her  nomination,  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  Mrs.  Dole's  grasp  of 
these  many  important  issues  and  her 
willingness  to  work  with  Congress  and 
the  various  interest  groups  to  resolve 
them. 

I  was  particularly  encouraged  by  cer- 
tain of  her  comments  on  economic  reg- 
ulation. In  response  to  committee 
questions,  she  emphasized  her  recogni- 
tion of  certain  dislocations  which  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  deregulation 
and  of  the  importance  of  considering 
the    economy    in    determining    the 


merits  of  any  future  proposals  to  de- 
regulate. I  know  she  shares  my  con- 
cern that  Important  transportation 
service  be  retained  and  that  the  trans- 
portation sector  be  able  to  attain  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  also  be 
heartened  by  her  clear  intent  to  estab- 
lish transportation  safety  as  a  high 
priority  at  the  Department.  In  the 
past  few  years,  as  part  of  the  overall 
review  of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.  the  scope  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  in  safety  has  been 
questioned,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
hazardous  materials.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  insure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment remains  a  leader  in  transporta- 
tion safety,  a  belief  which  I  feel  confi- 
dent Mrs.  Dole  shares. 

Finally,  it  Is  Important  to  note  Mrs. 
Dole's  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  her  commit- 
ment to  keep  it  strong.  I  need  not  reit- 
erate my  concern  over  the  need  for 
adequate  funding  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Indeed.  I  admire  Mrs.  Dole's  history 
of  Impressive  governmental  service 
and  her  willingness  to  assume  the  awe- 
some responsibilities  associated  with 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. As  the  new  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Commerce  Committee.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  her  closely  on 
the  many  transportation  issues  facing 
us. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  rise  today  In 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Eliza- 
beth Dole  as  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. Without  question,  her  credentials 
are  Impressive,  and  she  should  be  a  ca- 
pable and  effective  Transportation 
Secretary. 

She  would  bring  to  the  position  a 
mix  of  public  and  private  sector  expe- 
rience. Foremost,  she  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  strong  and  more  effective 
partnership  with  the  private  sector 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

I  read  with  interest  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Dole's  statement  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation.  She  highlighted  In 
her  statement  several  Important  trans- 
portation issues  that  she  believes  need 
addressing.  I  am  particularly  interest- 
ed in  and  supportive  of  her  position  to 
work  tirelessly  to  Increase  safety  on 
our  Nation's  highways,  particularly  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  dnmk  driv- 
ing. As  the  Department  considers  leg- 
islative Initiatives  to  deal  with  this  se- 
rious problem.  I  hope  that  the  effort 
will  be  expanded  to  include  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  persons  driving 
under  the  influence  of  drugs.  This, 
too.  is  a  primary  killer  of  iimocent  vic- 
tims on  our  coimtry's  roads. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford Dole  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most 
respected  advisors  and  leaders  of  this 
Nation  as  the  new  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole 
as  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

We  all  know  Liddy  Dole  well,  and 
have  known  her  for  many  years— al- 
though not  as  well  or  as  long  as  the 
distinqulshed  Senator  from  Kansas.  In 
my  Judgment,  this  is  a  superlative  se- 
lection by  the  administration.  Liddy 
Dole  Is  bright,  efficient,  an  inspiring 
administrator,  competent,  able,  com- 
passionate and  yet  tough.  She  effuses 
grace  and  charm.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
said,  she  Is  an  excellent  choice. 

Mrs.  E>ole  graduated  with  distinction 
from  Duke  University,  where  she  was 
president  of  the  student  body  and 
elected  to  Phi  Betta  Kappa.  She  re- 
ceived a  masters  degree  in  education 
and  a  law  degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  planned  the  first  National 
Conference  of  Education  for  the  Deaf 
In  the  country  in  1966.  From  1969  to 
1973,  she  served  as  executive  director 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
simier  Interests  and,  in  1973,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Since  that  time,  she  has  served  as 
White  House  Special  Assistant  for 
Public  Liaison. 

As  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Mrs. 
Dole  has  a  tough  act  to  follow  In  Drew 
Lewis,  who  did  an  outstanding  Job. 
Her  assigiunent  will  be  a  tough  one. 
Mrs.  Dole  will  be  responsible  for  im- 
plementing the  recently  enacted 
nickel-a-gallon  gasoline  users  fee  and 
the  attendent  funding  for  highway 
and  transit  construction  and  repair. 
She  faces  challenges  with  the  Conrall 
system,  the  air  traffic  control  system, 
as  well  as  the  President's  proposal  on 
ports  included  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

Illinois  Is  the  tranportation  hub  of 
the  Nation,  with  the  Nation's  busiest 
segment  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  the  first  and  second  most 
active  rail  hubs,  the  second  lengthiest 
segment  of  the  inland  waterway 
system  and  the  world's  busiest  airport. 
Illinois  has  a  deep  Interest  in  an  active 
and  efficient  transportation  program 
by  the  Federal  Government.  And,  I 
look  forward  to  working  on  these  and 
other  matters  with  my  friend,  Liddy 
Dole.  She  is  a  superb  choice  and  I 
commend  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  cast  my  vote  to  con- 
firm President  Reagan's  nomination  of 
Elizabeth  Handord  Dole  as  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  In  her  present  and 
prior  Government  positions,  Mrs.  Dole 
has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  take  on 
a  variety  of  difficult  tasks  and  to 
manage  them  well.  In  her  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  and  in 
private  discussions,  Mrs.  Dole  has  im- 
pressed me  as  someone  who  will  quick- 
ly assume  command  of  her  depart- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  it  consent  to  this 
nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hoiu-  of  5  p.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  3  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  REPORT  AS 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  report  to 
the  Senate  on  a  delegation  mission  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  which 
I  recently  led  at  the  majority  leader's 
request,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

IBx.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  for  10  more  min- 
utes under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EL  SALVADOR  CERTIFICATION 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  conducting  hearings  on 
the  President's  certification  of 
progress  in  human  rights,  in  imple- 
menting essential  political  and  eco- 
nomic reforms,  and  in  other  areas  In 
El  Salvador.  Congress  established  this 
process  through  legislation  I  originally 
cosponsored  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  This  process  has  proven  to 
be  a  valuable  mechanism  for  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public  to  gauge  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador.  In  addition,  the  process 
enables  us  to  express  our  deep  con- 
cerns about  the  use  of  American  aid  in 
EH  Salvador. 

As  with  past  certifications,  I  have 
considerable  doubts  about  the  admin- 
istration's claim  that  the  Salvadoran 
Government  has  improved  its  record 
on  human  rights  or  that  it  is  any 
closer  to  gaining  control  over  its  mili- 
tary than  it  was  6  months  ago.  In  light 
of  the  continuing  atrocities  perpetrat- 
ed against  the  civilian  population,  this 
latest  certification  is  a  prof oimd  disap- 
pointment. 

Glaring  faults  remain  in  the  Salva- 
doran criminal  justice  system.  For  ex- 
ample, earlier  this  year  Ambassador 
Deane  Hinton  affirmed  that  although 
some  30,000  Salvadorans  have  been 


murdered  since  1979,  fewer  than  1.500 
cases  of  'crimes  against  persons"  have 
been  taken  to  court  and  "less  than  200 
have  been  sentenced  for  these  crimes." 
Recently,  the  Salvadoran  Government 
released  the  army  lieutenant  who  is 
the  principal  suspect  in  the  murders  of 
two  American  labor  advisers  and  the 
head  of  the  Salvadoran  land  reform 
program.  After  2  years,  the  cases  of 
four  murdered  American  churchwom- 
en  remain  unresolved.  And  just  last 
October,  yet  another  American  was 
murdered  there,  t)eginning  another 
cycle  of  judicial  obfuscation. 

While  the  total  number  of  violent 
deaths  in  El  Salvador  may  have  fallen 
in  the  last  year,  the  decline  has  not 
been  a  steady  one.  And  the  decline 
may  be  partly  a  result  of  the  violence 
moving  into  the  countryside,  where  it 
is  difficult  to  get  accurate  figiu-es,  and 
partly  the  result  of  the  exodus  or  mur- 
ders of  many  of  the  potential  targets 
in  the  last  few  years.  Even  if  the  new 
numbers  are  accurate,  they  are  still 
shocking. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Salvadoran 
Government's  progress  has  consisted 
mainly  of  conducting  an  election  with 
a  remarkably  strong  turnout.  In  addi- 
tion, the  "land-to-the-tiller"  phase  of 
the  land  reform  program  advanced, 
but  only  after  heavy  U.S.  congression- 
al pressure  revived  it.  Two  of  the  three 
phases  of  the  program,  however,  are 
dormant  at  best.  I  have  been  some- 
what encouraged  by  Ambassador  Hln- 
ton's  recent  statements  warning  the 
Salvadoran  Government  that  the 
future  of  U.S.  aid  would  be  in  jeopardy 
unless  certain  conditions  are  met. 

These  signs  do  not  obscure  the  unre- 
mitting devastation  wrought  by  El  Sal- 
vador's civil  war.  The  same  bleak  re- 
ports persist  about  the  corruption,  the 
disappearances,  the  exterminations, 
and  the  moribund  legal  system.  The 
administration  must  express  to  the 
Salvadoran  Government  the  outrage 
of  the  American  people  at  the  continu- 
ing situation  there. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  convey  this  message 
through  a  number  of  measures.  We 
passed  legislation  to  implement  this 
certification  process.  We  called  for  un- 
conditional negotiations  and  a  cease- 
fire between  warring  factions  in  El 
Salvador.  We  attempted  to  amend  the 
war  powers  resolution  to  prohibit 
any— even  temporary— deployment  of 
U.S.  troops  in  El  Salvador  without 
congressional  approval.  During  the 
mark-up  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  a  unanimous  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  to 
hold  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  at 
fiscal  year  1982  levels,  cutting  the 
Reagan  administration's  request  by 
$100  million.  Most  recently,  we  at- 
tempted to  attach  an  additional  certi- 
fication provision  requiring  the  admin- 
istration to  certify  that  the  Salvador- 
an Government  has  made  substantial 


progress  investigating  the  deaths  of 
six  Americans  in  that  country.  We  in 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  insist 
that  progress  be  made  in  the  coming 
months. 

The  administration  must  continue  to 
press  for  the  observance  of  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador.  The  administra- 
tion must  press  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  land  reform  program.  The  admin- 
istration must  press  for  progress  on 
the  cases  of  Americans  murdered  in  El 
Salvador.  Finally,  the  administration 
must  press  for  an  end  to  the  bloodshed 
through  cease-fire  negotiations  possi- 
bly including  key  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

The  United  States  must  try  to  insure 
that  the  government  we  support  is 
fully  prepared  to  make  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  changes  essential 
to  achieve  an  enduring  peace.  These 
changes,  included  in  the  certification 
provisions,  hold  the  promise  of  ending 
the  polarization  between  right  and  left 
in  El  Salvador.  Unlimited  military  aid 
to  the  Salvadoran  Government  will 
not  accomplish  this  goal. 


RACING  AGAINST  OBLIVION 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Janu- 
ary 17  was  honored  throughout  the 
Nation  as  Federal  Employee  Apprecia- 
tion Day.  I  was  pleased  to  have  Iseen  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation  establish- 
ing that  commemoration. 

As  someone  who  has  been  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  many 
years,  I  know  of  the  contributions 
made  by  our  fellow  Federal  employees. 
As  an  example  of  the  outstanding 
work  of  Federal  employees,  I  want  to 
draw  attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January-February  edi- 
tion of  Historic  Preservation  magazine 
on  the  fine  work  of  the  employees  of 
the  Historic  American  Building 
Survey. 

The  Historic  American  Building 
Survey.  HABS,  is  a  part  of  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service.  This  organization  and 
the  Federal  employees  who  diligently 
pursue  Its  goal  of  providing  an  histori- 
cal record  of  the  outstanding  archltec- 
txiral  heritage  of  this  Nation  are  to  be 
commended  by  all.  They  were  especial- 
ly helpful  In  providing  assistance 
during  the  restoration  of  St.  Michael's, 
the  beautiful  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  In  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  text  of  the  arti- 
cle "Racing  Against  Oblivion"  Inserted 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

RAcmo  Agaikst  Oblivioh 
(By  Andy  Leon  Harney) 
It  was  1933,  the  height  of  the  Depression, 
and  among  the  millions  of  unemployed 
Americans  were  thousands  of  architects, 
draftsmen  and  photographers.  Plucky 
Charles  E.  Peterson  was  not  among  them. 


In  fact.  In  the  bureaucracy  of  the  young. 
National  Park  Service,  he  held  the  title  of 
Chief  of  the  Eastern  Division  Branch  of 
Plazu  and  Designs.  He  was  26. 

Peterson  anguUhed  over  the  plight  of  his 
less  fortunate  colleagues.  He  also  worried 
about  the  nation's  vanishing  architectural 
heritage.  New  Deal  programs  such  as  the  Ci- 
vilian  Conservation  Corps,  as  well  as  resto- 
ration work  at  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown. 
gave  the  young  architect  an  idea.  In  the 
great  American  tradition,  he  sent  a  memo  to 
his  boss  urging  that  "If  the  great  number  of 
our  antique  buildings  must  disappear 
through  economic  causes,  they  should  not 
pass  into  unrecorded  oblivion." 

Peterson's  idea  was  greeted  enthusiastical- 
ly. And  who  stood  ready  to  forestall  the  de- 
scent Into  oblivion  but  his  unemployed  col- 
leagues. Thus  was  bom  the  Historic  Ameri- 
can Buildings  Survey  (HABS).  Peterson's  in- 
spiration sent  nearly  a  thousand  profession- 
als across  the  country  making  predse  meas- 
ured drawings  and  photographs. 

But  it  was  not  mere  make-work.  This  year, 
on  the  50th  armiversary  of  the  founding  of 
HABS,  the  trove  stored  at  the  Library  of 
Ck>ngre8s  attests  to  Charles  Peterson's 
vision:  Of  the  nearly  20,000  structures  re- 
corded by  HABS.  an  estimated  30  percent 
have  been  razed,  making  the  design  and  his- 
torical data  collected  by  HABS  Invaluable. 

The  breadth  of  the  collection— it  includes 
architectural  details  as  well  as  plans  and 
elevations  of  the  structures  themselves— is 
as  varied  as  the  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
used  by  everyone  from  active  restorers  to  ec- 
clesiastical historians,  genealogists,  dollh- 
guse  makers  and  blacksmiths. 

Massachusetts  architect  Russell  Swinton 
Oatman,  for  example,  turned  HABS  plans 
lor  Colonial  and  Victorian  houses  into  work- 
ing drawings  for  people  who  wanted  to  build 
exact  replicas  of  historic  houses. 

"I  Just  got  tired  of  seeing  really  bad  copies 
of  so-called  Colonial  houses,"  he  says,  "so  I 
decided  to  go  to  the  original  source  and 
offer  plans  of  real  Colonials." 

Since  1975  Oatman  has  sold  more  than 
30,000  catalogs  of  plans  and  elevations  of 
historic  houses,  many  borrowed  directly 
from  the  HABS  collection,  and  has  assUted 
in  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  houses. 

Recorded  on  microfilm  and  microfiche, 
the  HABS  collection  is  carried  at  more  than 
a  hundred  libraries  and  universities  around 
the  country,  and,  since  it  is  in  the  public 
domain.  It  can  be  used  with  only  a  smaU 
charge.  It  is  a  staggering  amount  of  data, 
but  that  is  not  the  biggest  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  HABS  godfather  Charles  Peterson, 
still  active  at  76.  „.„^ 

"I  think  the  greatest  contribution  HABS 
has  made  is  in  training  young  architects  to 
observe,"  he  says.  "It's  often  the  first  time 
they  are  exposed  to  historic  buildings.  They 
learn  graphic  analysis;  they  learn  that  you 
have  to  understand  a  buUdlng  before  you 
can  draw  it  right." 

Philadelphia  restoration  architect  John 
Milner,  who  worked  under  Peterson  In  the 
1960s,  remembers  well  his  stint  as  a  HABS 
draftsmaiL  A  building  with  a  handsome 
dormer  molding  was  being  torn  down  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Peterson  ordered  his 
young  assistants  to  measure  it  for  posterity. 
"We  came  back  with  the  drawings,"  Milner 
recalls,  "and  Peterson  was  sure  that  the 
moldings  Upered.  So  he  sent  us  back  to  do 
it  again.  We  did,  they  didn't  Uper,  and  we 
came  back  and  told  him  so.  Peterson  com- 
plained that  he  had  to  do  everything  him- 
self and  dragged  us  down  there  again  to 
make  sure  that  the  molding  was  correctly 
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measured  an  1  drmwn— he  could  be  very  de- 
manding." (T  he  students  were  correct.) 

A  few  years  later.  Milner  recalls  being 
sent  on  one  of  many  emergency  missions, 
this  time  t>  measure  President  Grant's 
doomed  summer  cottage  in  Long  Branch, 
NJ.  "I  can  I  emember  being  in  the  building 
with  my  tap*  measure  as  the  crew  was  tight- 
ening the  cal  ties  to  pull  the  building  down. " 

Now  head  3f  a  Philadelphia  architectural 
finn,  Milner  is  still  being  called  on  to  docu- 
ment buildin  {s  about  to  be  torn  down.  As  re- 
cently as  la  It  year  the  Bally  Corporation 
asked  him  to  measure  a  historic  hotel  in  At- 
lantic City.  Under  an  agreement  with  the 
state.  Bally  ^as  allowed  to  raze  the  building 
only  if  measi  red  drawings  were  made. 

The  New  1  ork  SUte  Landmarks  Commis- 
sion made  a  limllar  demand  when  developer 
Harry  Helm  iley  wanted  to  tear  down  the 
Villard  Hou2  »  on  Madison  Avenue  to  make 
way  for  his  luxury  Helmsley  Palace  Hotel. 
The  buUdina  i,  which  had  been  the  offices  of 
the  Catholic  Archidiocese  of  New  York  and 
Random  Ho  ise.  are  outstanding  examples 
of  McKim,  Mead  and  White  architecture. 

"I  think  the  documenUtion  process  really 
saved  them,  because  the  developers  saw  the 
advantages  ii  retaining  their  rich  architec- 
ture," says  I  ABS  supervising  architect  Ken 
Anderson. 

With  its  usefulness— and  longevity— a 
matter  of  r  icord.  HABS  would  seem  des- 
tined to  llv!  on.  Yet  when  HABS  Chief 
Robert  Kap  ch  was  asked  to  name  HABS' 
biggest  prio  ity,  his  response  was  quick: 
"survival." 

Operating  on  a  budget  of  less  than 
$700,000  an(|  with  a  staff  of  fewer  than  two 
dozen  professionals,  HABS  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  efforts  ever 
sponsored  b]  Uncle  Sam.  Yet  until  recently, 
management  problems  and  a  certain  stand- 
offishness  h  id  placed  the  program  in  Jeop- 
ardy. 

"We've  be  m  the  egghead  department  for 
years,  and,  \  must  say,  the  way  we  used  to 
keep  house  didn't  gain  us  a  lot  of  respect," 
one  longtim^  staffer  admits. 

Until  a  fei '  years  ago,  much  material  now 
housed  in  he  Library  of  Congress  lan- 
guished in  t  -le  files  at  the  HABS  offices  in 
Washington  waiting  to  be  processed,  edited 
and  sent  oier.  Almost  anyone  could  pick 
through  th(  photographs,  select  what  he 
liked  and  ws  Ik  off  with  them.  The  arrival  of 
an  ambitious  new  archivist  and  a  new  ad- 
ministrator changed  all  that.  But  despite 
the  strides  (all  the  materials  up  to  1979 
have  been  ssifely  recorded  on  microfilm  or 
microfiche),  there  is  upward  of  15  years  ac- 
cumulation of  drawirigs  and  photographs 
yet  to  be  pr  >cessed  and  sent  to  the  Library. 
Although  HABS  and  Library  of  Congress 
staffers  are  almost  drowning  in  drawings 
and  request  i  for  information,  there  survive 
a  noticeable  dedication  and  esprit  de  corps. 
Part  of  th  >  pride  comes  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  msn  and  women  associated  with 
the  prograii  are  alumni  of  the  "summer- 
team"  progams.  For  them  it  was  not  just 
another  goi  emment  Job,  but  an  emotional 
commltmen  .,  a  part  of  their  lives.  Many  of 
the  countr 's  leading  preservationists  are 
graduates  oF  the  program  and  its  stmmier 
teams,  including  Ernest  Connelly,  former 
associate  director  of  the  NPS,  Senior  Vice 
President  H  ussell  V.  Keune  of  the  National 
Trust  and  ormer  Keeper  of  the  National 
Register  Wl  iliam  Murtagh,  now  a  Trust  Vice 
President. 
Establish]  lent  of  the  National  Register  In 

1966  create  I  a  new  use  for  the  collection  as 

a  resource  &r  those  who  want  to  list  proper- 
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ties  in  the  Register  or  get  restoration  work 
certified.  Not  long  ago.  Library  of  Congress 
librarian  Mary  Ison  recalls,  two  women 
whose  National  Register  application  had 
been  rejected  because  their  window  restora- 
tion was  not  historically  accurate  spent  an 
entire  day  looking  at  Colonial  windows  re- 
corded by  HABS.  "They  left  the  Library 
with  looks  of  triumph."  says  Ison  with  a 
smile.  "They  had  proof  in  their  hands  of  a 
similar  home  of  the  same  period  with  the 
same  detailing.  We  get  a  lot  of  requests  like 
that  now  that  there  are  tax  incentives  for 
accurate  restoration  of  certified  buildings." 

HABS  also  provides  an  invaluable  record 
for  structure  that  have  been  later  damaged 
by  fire  or  flood.  Extensive  photographic 
records  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
home  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  for  example,  are 
making  It  possible  to  accurately  restore 
rooms  damaged  by  the  recent  fire.  Similar- 
ly. HABS  documentation  made  possible  the 
reconstruction  of  the  oldest  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  Sitka,  Alaska,  also  devastat- 
ed by  fire. 

Thus  HABS  serves  as  a  kind  of  national 
insurance  policy.  And  it  is  that  role  that  has 
turned  out  to  be  HABS'  insurance  policy, 
too.  For  the  surveys  current  push  is  to  docu- 
ment all  major  historic  buildings  owned  by 
the  National  Park  Service  and  all  architec- 
turally significant  National  Historic  Land- 
marks. 

In  addition  to  recording  landmarks,  trans- 
fering  documents  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  completing  community  surveys  begun 
and  paid  for  years  ago,  HABS  staffers  are 
also  charged  with  fulfilling  Executive  Order 
11593.  In  essence,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  help  other  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  identify,  evaluate  and  pre- 
serve cultural  resources. 

The  biggest  project  HABS  is  working  on 
now  Is  a  $2.4-million  contract  to  assist  the 
Army's  Readiness  and  Materiel  Command 
in  inventorying  and  documenting  historic 
structures  on  the  71  Army  bases  under  its 
control. 

For  much  of  its  existence,  HABS  has  been 
busy  responding  to  crises— the  poised  wreck- 
er's ball,  the  push  to  get  information  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  dissemination.  The 
subjects  selected  for  documentation  that 
were  not  trembling  under  the  wrecker's  ball 
have  been  a  reflection  of  what  was  of  popu- 
lar interest  at  the  time.  In  the  early  days, 
the  push  was  documenting  buildings  built 
prior  to  1860;  now  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  attract  local  interest  in  areas  where  the 
collection  is  weak— Kentucky,  some  of  the 
western  states,  more  current  buildings. 

As  far  as  feisty  Charles  Peterson  is  con- 
cerned, popular  interest  in  historic  architec- 
ture has  nm  amuck.  "If  anything  has  12 
inches  of  gingerbread  on  it.  it's  a  national 
monument,"  he  complains.  "Victorian  archi- 
tecture is  all  right,  but  there's  not  much  dis- 
crimination. Some  people  like  horrible  stuff, 
and  they're  making  a  cult  of  it,"  he  says.  Li- 
brarian Mary  Ison  also  finds  that  the  bulk 
of  requests  for  drawings  come  from  people 
Interested  in  Vlctoriana  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright. 

But  in  fact,  what  HABS  needs,  beyond  a 
mandate  to  insure  its  survival.  Is,  according 
to  Chief  Kapsch.  "a  way  to  rationalize  the 
collection— to  come  up  with  an  Identifica- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  users  we  have  and  how 
they  use  the  material,  and  then  to  develop  a 
strategy  for  meeting  those  needs."  In  the 
meantime,  like  many  of  the  buildings  they 
document,  HABS'  primary  hope  Is  for  sur- 
vival. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  SHULTZ: 
THE  QUIET  DIPLOMAT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  recently 
returned  from  a  13-day  trip  to  seven 
allied  capitals.  His  mission  was  impor- 
tant and  urgent  because  several  dis- 
putes have  shaken  the  NATO  alliance. 
By  all  accounts,  the  Secretary  master- 
fully applied  his  expertise  and  his  will- 
ingness to  listen  and  the  results  are 
described  as  "a  victory  for  quiet  diplo- 
macy." 

I  commend  one  of  the  news  accounts 
to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Michael 
Getler  of  the  Washington  Post  appear 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Getler  reports  that  Shultz  achieved 
gidns  in  many  areas. 

Those  gains  were  in  restoring  a  measure 
of  trust  to  American  leadership,  polishing 
the  Reagan  Administration's  badly  tar- 
nished Image  in  Europe,  achieving  some- 
what better  unity  within  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  defus- 
ing sharp  disputes  literally  over  bread, 
butter  and  ideology  that  threatened  to  tear 
apart  the  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  good  relations  with 
our  allies  are  critical  to  our  national 
security  and  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
Secretary  Shultz  is  worldng  hard 
toward  this  goal. 

EXHIBIT  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  19, 19821 

Shttltz,  the  Qnirr  Diplomat,  Reassures 

West  Eubofeah  s 

(By  Michael  (3etler) 

By  all  appearances,  George  P.  Shultz  has 
produced  a  victory  for  quiet  diplomacy 
during  his  maiden  voyage  through  Western 
Europe  as  secretary  of  state. 

What  remains  to  be  seen  after  hU  13-day 
journey  through  seven  allied  capitals  ended 
yesterday  is  the  durability  of  gains  that 
Shultz  clearly  seems  to  have  achieved. 

Those  gains  were  In  restoring  a  measure 
of  trust  to  American  leadership,  polishing 
the  Reagan  administration's  badly  tar- 
nished image  in  Europe,  achieving  some- 
what better  unity  within  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  defus- 
ing sharp  disputes  literally  over  bread, 
butter  and  ideology  that  threatened  to  tear 
apart  the  alliance. 

The  former  corporate  executive,  business 
school  dean  and  Treasury  secretary  showed 
himself  able  to  apply  his  penchant  for  quiet 
problem-solving  to  foreign  policy  in  this  trip 
through  West  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Italy,  Prance.  Spain  and  Britain. 

Just  one  month  ago,  U.S.  relations  with 
France  were  severely  strained.  The  French, 
who  treasure  their  independence  in  all  mat- 
ters, deeply  resented  the  White  House's  im- 
plication that  France  had  made  concessions 
in  its  attitude  toward  trade  with  Moscow  to 
Induce  the  United  States  to  lift  sanctions 
imposed  on  suppliers  to  the  Soviet  natural- 
gas  pipeline  project. 

Yet  last  week.  Shultz  and  French  Foreign 
Minister  Claude  Cheysson  sat  together,  for- 
mally attired,  sipping  brandies,  calling  each 


other  by  their  first  names  and  explaining  to 
reporters  how  they  had  agreed  on  new  stud- 
ies of  trade  with  Moscow. 

Just  one  month  ago.  the  prospect  of  an 
agricultural  trade  war  loomed  between  an 
increasingly  angry  United  States  and  most 
of  Western  Europe's  heavily  subsidized  pro- 
ducers. 

Yet.  11  days  ago  in  Brussels.  Agriculture 
Secretary  John  R.  Block  told  reporters  that 
there  would  be  somewhat  of  a  truce  while  a 
group  was  established  to  study  the  problem 
more  thoroughly. 

Sitting  next  to  Block  was  Shultz,  a  calm 
and  pleasant  man  who  does  not  ruffle  easily 
and  who,  in  private  sessions  with  quarreling 
U.S.  and  European  officials,  had  cooled  the 
rhetoric  and  set  up  the  study  group. 

The  key  word  is  "studies"— the  business 
school  approach,  and  that  of  Shultz. 

The  real  test  will  come  this  spring  when 
the  study  results  are  known.  Only  then  will 
there  be  a  clearer  picture  about  whether 
allied  willingness  to  compromise  is  real  or 
disputes  have  merely  been  postponed. 

In  his  five  months  as  secretary,  as  in 
much  of  his  career,  Shultz  has  been  known 
as  a  highly  intelligent  and  effective  concilia- 
tor, a  management  expert  and  economist 
who  believes  in  talking  things  over  and 
working  things  out. 

If  the  study  groups  fail  to  produce  com- 
promise. Shultz  the  conciliator  may  become 
Shultz  the  fighter  and  arm-twister. 

A  somewhat  related  situation  could  devel- 
op with  Spain's  new  Socialist  government  of 
Felipe  Gonzales. 

Shultz,  who  celebrated  his  62nd  birthday 
during  the  trip,  and  Gonzalez,  40,  got  along 
very  well  during  a  Madrid  meeting,  observ- 
ers for  both  sides  reported.  The  visit  was 
deemed  important  because  Gonzales,  during 
his  election  campaign,  promised  to  review 
and  submit  to  public  vote  his  predecessors' 
decision  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  United  States  wants  Spain  to  stay  in 
the  alliance,  and  the  Spanish  government— 
certainly  its  military— is  probably  inclined 
to  remain.  Public  opinion,  however,  seems  to 
be  against  membership. 

Shultz  came  to  assure  Gonzalez  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  deal  with  all  elected 
democracies,  even  Socialist  ones,  and  to  put 
the  young  leader  at  ease. 

But  some  Spanish  observers  believe  it  may 
be  a  year  or  two  before  Gonzalez  is  strong 
enough  politically  to  try  steering  Spain  into 
staying  in  NATO,  if  that  is  what  he  favors. 
Some  allied  officials  believe  that  NATO  will 
not  tolerate  that  wait,  forcing  Shultz  to 
exert  pressure  sooner  rather  than  later. 

The  picture  of  Shultz  as  a  pragmatlst,  an 
executor  of  Ronald  Reagan's  foreign  policy 
Instincts  with  no  wide-ranging  strategic  con- 
cepts of  his  own  in  foreign  policy  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Middle  East) 
seems  accurate,  but  it  Is  hard  to  tell  for  sure 
from  the  outside. 

Although  Shultz  spent  much  time  with  re- 
porters accompanying  him,  he  revealed  very 
little  about  himself  or  his  ideas.  He  prefers 
little  or  no  public  discussion  of  Issues  by  of- 
ficials until  Internal  govenment  decisions 
are  made. 

He  does  not  seek  publicity,  makes  as  little 
news  as  possible  and  seems  to  prefer  it  that 
way.  "The  last  thing  he  wants,"  one  official 
said.  "Is  to  have  something  known  as  'the 
Shultz  Doctrine'  of  foreign  policy." 

His  performance  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  his  predecessor,  Alexander  M.  Haig 
Jr.  One  U.S.  diplomat  summed  up  the  feel- 
ing of  many:  "It's  nice  to  have  someone 
calm  again." 


While  Halg  and  Shultz  share  similar  views 
about  the  importance  of  Europe  and  the 
need  for  understanding  Its  Interests  in 
Washington,  Shultz  appears  to  have  a  more 
positive  effect  on  allied  leaders.  Some  of 
this  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  after  sev- 
eral years  of  sometimes  bitter  quarreling 
with  Europe  by  several  UJ3.  admlnlatra- 
tions.  both  sides  seem  anxious  to  settle 
down. 

French  President  Francois  Mitterrand,  ac- 
cording to  French  officials,  is  said  to  have 
told  colleagues  that  his  meeting  with  Shultz 
was  the  best  he  has  had  in  many  years  with 
a  top  U.S.  official. 

Shultz  clearly  benefits  from  his  dose  rela- 
tionship to  Reagan.  Europeans  say  they 
have  far  more  confidence  in  what  Shultz 
tells  them  because  they  always  feared  that 
Haig  would  be  sabotaged  by  White  House 
aides. 

Most  importantly,  Shultz  was  welcomed  in 
London  because  he  is  viewed  as  having  skill- 
fully persuaded  the  White  House  to  lift  the 
pipeline  sanctions,  widely  perceived  as  ill- 
considered. 

Shultz's  favorable  reputation  abroad  is 
also  due  to  his  style  and  presence.  While  he 
seems  so  low-key  to  reporters  that  it  is  fre- 
quently not  clear  how  he  feels  about  some- 
thing, authority  seems  to  flow  naturally  to 
him. 

"In  six  months,  Mr.  Shultz  has  made  a 
major  mark  upon  the  world.  And  he  has  cer- 
tainly put  his  stamp  on  United  States  for- 
eign policy,"  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Francis  Pym  said  Saturday  in  a  remark 
echoed  generally  in  all  capitals. 

If  Shultz  is  putting  his  own  stamp  on  for- 
eign policy,  it  may  well  be  in  l>oo8ting  the 
link  between  international  economics  and 
diplomacy  to  new  heights.  He  lights  up 
when  discussing  economics,  and  he  talks 
about  it  often  with  all  foreign  leaders. 

Most  importantly,  they  want  to  talk  about 
it,  especially  with  the  international  econom- 
ic recession  influencing  so  many  foreign  and 
defense  policy  decisions. 

Like  many  Europeans.  Shultz  tends  to 
measure  security  questions  with  a  large  dose 
of  economic  data  rather  than  exclusively  in 
terms  of  military  power. 

He  is  very  committed  to  free  trade  and 
greatly  concerned  about  the  collapsing 
global  economy,  believing  that  most  of  the 
world's  problems  have  economic  roots.  This, 
in  his  view.  Inhibits  problem-solving,  rein- 
forces protectionism  and  ultimately  keeps 
making  problems  worse. 

His  concentration  on  economics  combines 
with  a  view  that  Europe,  as  an  economic  su- 
perpower, is  central  to  U.S.  Interests  and  se- 
curity. 

In  simple  terms,  his  aides  say,  he  believes 
that,  if  the  West  improves  its  economies,  it 
will  first  help  itself.  Improving  cohesion 
within  the  alliance,  making  defense  more  af- 
fordable and  reducing  pressure  to  sell  goods 
to  Moscow  at  cut  rates  that  could  strength- 
en the  Soviets. 

It  will  also,  he  believes,  eventually  rejuve- 
nate Third  World  markets,  removing  major 
instability  the  Soviets  can  exploit. 

Shultz  seems  comfortable  echoing  Rea- 
gan's basic  instincts  about  the  Soviet  threat. 
But  he  does  not  believe  that  economic  pres- 
sure will  humble  Moscow,  his  associates  say, 
and  tried  to  reach  out  cautiously  through- 
out this  trip  with  a  message  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  respond  positively  to 
improving  relations  If  the  Soviets  recipro- 
cate. 

Also  apparent  after  the  trip,  however,  is 
that  even  as  confident  a  man  as  Shultz 


cannot  be  perceived  as  probing  Soviet  atti- 
tudes without  worrying  about  ultraconaerv- 
atives  in  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

He  complained  about  stories  from  the 
NATO  meeting  in  Brussels  that  portrayed 
the  alliance  communique  as  generally  more 
"conciliatory"  in  tone  toward  improving  re- 
lations with  Moscow  than  previous  commu- 
niques. He  also  quickly  issued  a  statement 
contradicting  a  wire-service  dispatch  edited 
to  suggest  that  Shultz  was  "softening"  his 
tone  toward  Moscow. 

"Softening"  was  probably  not  the  correct 
description,  but  the  official  party  was  con- 
cerned in  both  cases  more  with  the  impact 
on  readers  in  official  Washington  than  In 
Moscow. 

Shultz  went  to  Euroi>e  to  extinguish  some 
fires  and  to  try  developing  a  more  cohesive 
allied  policy  toward  the  Soviets  at  a  time  of 
new  leadership  In  Yuri  V.  Andropov.  He  also 
sought  to  bolster  morale  and  unity  so  the  al- 
liance survives  1983. 

Cheysson  has  .said  next  year  wiU  present 
the  most  serious  challenge  to  the  alliance 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  becaiise  of 
the  continuing  recession  and  scheduled  Eu- 
ropean deployment  of  the  new  U.S.  nuclear- 
tipped  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles. 

THE  federal  Airn-TAMPKRIIIC  ACT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  the  97th  Congress  the  Senate 
adopted  and  sent  on  to  the  House  a 
bill  to  impose  stiff  penalties  on  those 
who  tamper  with  our  food,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics.  Following  the  President's 
veto  of  the  entire  anticrime  package, 
which  included  the  House  version  of 
an  antitampering  bill,  we  find  the 
problem  before  us  again.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Thurmohd  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion once  again. 

The  antitampering  bill  fills  a  large 
gap  in  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  purposely  adulterated  food, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  The  crimes  that 
have  prompted  our  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  do  more  than 
threaten  and  harm  individuals.  They 
eat  away  at  the  trust  between  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  They  tlireaten  our 
sense  of  community. 

There  Is  a  lot  at  stake,  most  obvious- 
ly life  and  health.  But  something 
equally  important  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  that  is  the  tnist  that  each  of 
us  need  to  go  about  our  everyday  lives. 

Society  itself  is  built  on  thousands— 
maybe  countless— understandings 

among  people  that  we  must  help  each 
other  to  survive.  At  the  very  least,  we 
must  agree  not  to  hurt  each  other. 
This  feeling  is  part  of  the  fabric  of 
Vermont,  where  few  people  talk  about 
social  contracts,  but  everyone  knows 
about  being  a  good  neighbor.  We  have 
to.  Without  a  lot  of  mutual  support, 
life  in  the  country,  especially  during  a 
harsh  winter,  would  be  risky. 

Mutual  trust  is  also  the  basis  for  our 
economic  life.  Without  the  unques- 
tioned trust  of  consumers,  it  would  be 
hard  to  market  milk,  cheese,  or  maple 
syrup.  The  expression  "poison  the 
well"  speal£S  to  the  vulnerability  of 
rural  life.  What  would  our  lives  be  like 
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are  treated  for  what  they  are— social 
saboteurs.  I  hope  our  effort  will  save 
lives  and  help  to  preserve  the  mutual 
trust  so  essential  to  our  way  of  life. 
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WHY  WE  NEED  FLEXIBILITY  ON 

BOTH       SIDES       IN       NUCLEAR 

ARMS  REDUCTION  TALKS 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President. 

today's  New  York  Times  reports  from 

Geneva  that  both  the  U.S.  negotiators 

and  the  Soviet  Union's  negotiators  in 

strategic    arms    reduction    say    that 

progress  depends  on  the  "attitude"  of 

the  other  side. 

The  proverbial  man  from  Mars,  In 
reading  about  this  prenegotiating 
public  relations  maneuvering,  would 
assimie  that  the  superpowers  will  cer- 
tainly agree  to  stop  the  suicidal  arms 
race,  and  soon.  But  if  the  man  from 
Mars  spent  a  little  more  time  consider- 
ing the  history  of  these  and  other  ne- 
gotiations, he  would  be  far  more  skep- 
tical and  maybe  tag  the  remarks  of 
both  sides  as  just  blue  smoke. 

And  how  sadly  disappointing  that  is. 
If  the  negotiations  fail,  we  move  dan- 
gerously closer  to  a  nuclear  war.  If  we 
could  accept  at  face  value  the  lan- 
guage the  negotiators  are  using  on  the 
eve  of  their  resumption,  what  a  happy 
prospect  for  peace  we  could  expect. 

Consider  The  American  proposal 
calls  for  each  side  to  reduce  its  total  of 
intercontinental  missile  warheads 
from  present  levels  of  roughly  7,500  to 
5.000  and  for  a  cut  in  missile  stocks  to 
850.  Also,  no  more  than  half  the  war- 
heads would  be  installed  on  land-based 
missiles,  under  the  American  plan.  If 
the  two  superpowers  could  move  in 
that  direction,  that  might  take  more 
of  a  cut  for  the  Soviet  than  for  the 
United  States  but  it  is  in  the  right  di- 
rection: Hooray! 

How  about  the  Soviet  Union  propos- 
al? They  call  for  a  25-percent  cut  in  all 
strategic  delivery  systems,  both  inter- 
continental missiles  and  long-range 
bombers,  and  for  a  freeze  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  strategic  weapons. 
That  obviously  would  let  the  U.S.S.R. 
maintain  its  present  numerical  advan- 
tage. But  it  does  cut.  that  Is,  reduce 
weapons  on  both  sides,  and,  most  im- 
ix>rtant,  it  freezes  development  of  new 
nuclear  weapons.  That  means  a  stop  to 
the  arms  race. 
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Somehow  we  must  persuade  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  we  want  both  parity  and 
a  freeze,  and  find  a  way  to  get  it.  We 
will  not  find  that  way  unless  both 
sides— I  repeat,  both  sides— find  a  new 
flexibility.  For  those  on  both  sides 
who  want  to  live  out  their  lives,  that 
should  not  be  too  hard  to  understand. 
Let  us  pray  both  Mr.  Andropov  and 
President  Reagan  understand. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
COMMUNIST  REPRESSION  IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
38  years  of  Commimist  rule  in  Yugo- 
slavia, there  has  been  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite pattern  of  oppression  directed 
against  the  Albanian  population  living 
in  the  Yugoslav  province  of  Kosova. 
Nationality  problems  have  been  par- 
ticularly pronounced  in  this  poor 
region  where  citizens  of  Albanian  de- 
scent constitute  four-fifths  of  the 
province's  population. 

In  the  past,  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment has  effectively  held  down  the  Al- 
banians of  Kosova.  denying  them 
proper  schooling  and  arresting  or  kill- 
ing outspoken  dissidents.  But  in  the 
last  two  decades.  Albanian  nationalists 
have  struggled,  in  the  face  of  severe 
repression  by  the  Goverrmient,  to 
have  their  province  gain  the  status  of 
a  full  republic,  so  that  they  may 
secede  from  Yogoslavia  and  unite  with 
their  home  country,  Albania. 

Tensions  that  were  mounting  for 
years  erupted  Into  massive  demortstra- 
tions  and  riots  during  the  spring  of 
1981.  International  press  reports  have 
revealed  the  magnitude  of  the  demon- 
strations as  well  as  the  degree  of  cruel- 
ty and  indiscriminate  use  of  brutal 
force  by  the  Yugoslav  Govenmient 
against  the  unarmed  Albanian  stu- 
dents, workers,  and  farmers.  Special 
army  units  and  militiamen  armed  with 
machinegims  were  used  to  crack  down 
on  this  great  display  of  popular  dis- 
content. 

After  the  demonstrations,  the  dead 
covered  the  streets  and  the  wounded 
were  left  suffering  on  the  ground.  Of- 
ficial estimates  claim  that  9  people 
were  killed  during  the  riots,  but  Am- 
nesty International  estimates  that  the 
number  of  dead  could  be  as  high  as 
1,000. 

Martial  law  has  been  in  effect  since 
April  1981,  and  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  engage  in  massive  purges  and 
condenmations.  Meanwhile,  the  Alba- 
nians live  in  constant  fear  for  their 
life  and  freedom. 

Repressive  measures  by  the  Govern- 
ment have  temporarily  subdued  the 
Albanians,  but  trouble  continues  to 
brew  beneath  the  surface  in  this  hos- 
tile envirormient.  Any  show  of  public 
dissent  by  the  Albanian  nationalists 
will  surely  be  countered  by  a  violently 
brutal  reaction  from  government 
forces. 

While  other  countries  have  con- 
doned the  use  of  this  type  of  violence 
to  prove  a  point,  the  United  States  has 
traditlorudly  spoken  out  against  re- 
pressive and  violent  actions  by  govern- 
ments, recognMng  that  the  bond  of 
humsuiity  Is  more  important  than 
problems  arising  over  political,  reli- 
gious, or  cultural  differences.  We  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  uphold 
this  tradition  in  our  own  country,  and 


to  spread  this  human  rights  ideolology 
to  other  nations,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect persecuted  minorities  like  the  Al- 
banians in  Yugoslavia. 

One  way  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  prevention  of  human 
rights  violations  is  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  an  international 
treaty  which  outlaws  the  extermina- 
tion, or  intent  to  exterminate,  any  na- 
tional, racial,  ethnic,  or  religious 
group.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the 
Yugoslav  Government  Intends  to  ex- 
terminate the  Albanian  population, 
but  the  Communist  regime  has  clearly 
threatened  these  nationalists  for  its 
own  purposes,  using  violent  tactics. 
Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  give  the  United  States 
more  leverage  to  protest  hiuuui  rights 
violations  like  those  occurring  in 
Yugoslavia,  even  when  an  act  of  geno- 
cide is  not  being  conunitted. 

By  supporting  this  document,  we 
would  prove  to  the  world  oiu-  willing- 
ness to  take  a  small  but  positive  step 
toward  the  elimination  of  genocide,  a 
crime  that  violates  the  most  fimda- 
mental  human  right,  the  right  to  live. 

Let  us  ratify  this  treaty  inunediate- 
ly,  so  that  we  can  demonstrate  in  our 
actions  as  well  as  our  words,  our  true 
commitment  to  the  protection  of 
human  rights. 


It  is  too  late  for  Nadya.  But  let  the 
Soviet  Union  begin  by  allowing  her 
husband.  Lev  Ovsischer,  to  join  his 
daughter  in  Israel. 


THE  DEATH  OF  NADYA 
OVSISCHER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 12  of  this  year,  a  valiant  woman 
died  in  the  Soviet  Union,  losing  her 
struggle  to  be  reunited  with  her 
daughter  in  Israel. 

Nadya  Ovsischer  succumbed  at  age 
64  to  heart  disease  complicated  by 
asthma,  for  which  she  had  been  hospi- 
talized several  times  in  the  last  year. 
With  her  husband.  Col.  Lev  Ovsischer, 
a  highly  decorated  fighter  squadron 
commander  in  World  War  II.  Nadya 
had  been  trying  since  1972  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  join  their  daughter  Tanya 
in  Israel. 

I  am  sure  that  their  many  friends  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  free 
world  join  me  in  sadness  that  Nadya 
Ovsischer's  simple  desire  to  live  freely, 
near  her  daughter,  will  never  be  ful- 
filled. We  all  extend  our  sympathy  to 
her  husband  and  daughter  who  are 
still  separated. 

The  policies  of  a  government  that 
keeps  aged  parents  from  their  children 
are  inhumane  in  the  extreme.  They 
are  also  senseless  policies,  for  they 
bring  no  benefit  to  the  state,  while 
magnifying  endlessly  the  mistrust 
with  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  viewed 
from  abroad. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  really  wishes  to 
be  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
a  responsible  nation,  it  could  begin  by 
eliminating  practices  that  violate  the 
human  rights  of  its  citizens. 


DEREGULATION  OF  THE 
TELEPHONE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  must  face  many  difficult  and 
complicated  problems.  However,  no 
issue  has  a  greater  or  more  immediate 
impact  on  every  single  American  than 
the  pending  divestiture  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  and  the  corre- 
sponding deregulation  of  the  tele- 
phone industry. 

I  have  followed  developments  on 
this  matter  with  some  concern  and 
skepticism.  Most  recently,  the  Federal 
Conununications  Conunission  adopted 
rules  to  determine  access  rates  for  in- 
terexchange  carriers  (long-distance 
telephone  service  providers)  and  end 
users  (phone  service  consumers).  This 
ruling  (CC  Docket  No.  78-72)  combines 
elements  of  several  proposals  studied 
by  the  Conunission.  Last  December, 
during  the  Commission's  deliberations. 
I  contacted  FCC  Chairman  Mark 
Fowler  about  these  proposals.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  next  several  years.  Americans  will 
see  far-reaching  changes  in  the  ways 
in  which  they  obtain  and  pay  for  tele- 
phone service.  Already  this  past 
month,  the  Bell  Operating  Companies 
(BOC's)  have  initiated  changes  in  pro- 
cedures for  providing  new  and  addi- 
tional telephone  service.  These 
changes  are  the  beglimlng  of  what  is 
hoped  will  be  a  growing  variety  of  tele- 
conununications  services  and  increased 
competition  for  the  consumer  dollar. 

However,  as  a  Senator  from  a  rural 
State.  I  have  been  the  reluctant  wit- 
ness to  the  negative  effects  of  deregu- 
lation of  rural  public  services  such  as 
rail  and  airline  transportation.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  these  same  problems 
inflicted  on  rural  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers as  a  result  of  telephone  deregula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a  farm  wife  in  South 
Dakota,  Mrs.  Marie  Fisher  of  Wiimer, 
S.  Dak.,  which  accurately  explains  the 
great  dependence  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  on  affordable  telephone  serv- 
ice. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Fisher's  letter  also  be  included  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  Congress  held  extensive  debates 
on     teleconununications     legislation. 


The  Senate  wisely  approved  provisions 
in  S.  898  to  irumdate  a  continuation  of 
universal  telephone  service  at  reasona- 
ble rates.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  closely  monitoring  judicial  and 
regulatory  action  in  the  coming 
months  to  guarantee  dependable  and 
affordable  telephone  service  to  all 
Americans. 

(Exhibit  1) 

COMmTTEB  OR  ColOfKRCB, 
SCOCRCK,  AMD  TKAMSPOKTATIOR, 

Woihington,  D.C.,  December  1,  J9S2. 
Re  CC  Docket  No.  78-72. 
Hon.  Mahk  S.  Fowuk. 
Otairman,  Federal  CommunicationM  Com>- 
miMton,  WaahingUm,  D.C. 
DxAS  Mr.  C^RAiitMAir  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  impact  of  CX7 
Docket  No.  78-72.  the  MTS-WATS  Market 
Inquiry,  on  rural  areas  such  as  my  home 
state  of  South  Dakota.  In  this  proceeding, 
the  Commission  proposes  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting system  of  settlements  and  division  of 
revenues  by  domestic  common  carriers  with 
an  access  charge  mechanism.  The  change 
appears  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
entry  of  multiple  long-distance  carriers,  and 
the  implementation  of  the  recent  AT&T 
consent  decree.  A  change  in  the  existing 
mechanism  can  only  be  justified,  however,  if 
it  presents  no  danger  to  the  continued  avaU- 
ability  of  universal  telephone  service  at  af- 
fordable rates. 

Presently,  98  percent  of  American  homes 
enjoy  telephone  service,  and  more  than  90 
percent  of  rural  families  have  access  to  tele- 
phone service.  In  1949.  only  55  percent  of 
South  Dakota's  farms  had  telephones,  while 
today,  95  percent  have  phone  service.  This 
increased  service  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  system 
of  industry  revenue  division  which  provides 
sufficient  monies  to  support  moderately 
priced  telephone  service  in  high-cost  rural 
areas.  It  is  imperative  that  this  service  be 
maintained. 

People  who  live  in  small  towns  and  on 
farms  and  ranches,  especially  senior  citi- 
zens, are  very  dependent  on  their  tele- 
phones, particularly  during  months  of  bad 
winter  weather.  I  understand  that  the  Com- 
mission is  considering  changes  which  could 
add  as  much  as  $35  to  the  monthly  phone 
bills  of  some  South  Dakota  consumers.  Such 
an  Increase  would  be  an  unacceptable 
burden  on  South  Dakota  fanners  and  small 
businessmen  who  are  already  suffering  from 
a  severely  depressed  farm  economy. 

Congressional  concern  for  reasonably 
priced  universal  telephone  service  has  been 
paramount  since  the  passage  of  the  1934 
Communications  Act.  A  more  recent  reflec- 
tion of  this  concern  is  the  Senate's  90-4  pas- 
sage of  S.  898,  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981, 
which  mandated  action  necessary  to  contin- 
ue universal  service.  Regulatory  action 
which  would  price  telephone  service  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  rural  Americans  would 
clearly  run  counter  to  Congressional  intent, 
and  be  subject  to  vigorous  opposition. 

I  urge  you  to  carefully  evaluate  all  options 
in  this  proceeding  and  avoid  such  adverse 
consequences  to  rural  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

Lakry  Przssler, 

C;.5.  Senator. 
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(Exhibit  3) 

WOMKX  INVOLVID 

in  Fabm  EcoNomcs. 
Wim  tr,  S.  Dak.,  January  10,  1983. 
Re  CC  Dockel  No.  78-72. 
Hon.  Mark  S.  Powld, 
Chairman,        Federal        Communicatioiu 
CommiMi  m.  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ch*'"***":  ^  ^^  *  copy  of  the 
letter  Senatot^  Pressler  sent  you  dated  De- 
cember first,  ftt  our  meeting  last  week  and 
we  were  all  lery  upset  that  our  telephone 
rates  might  r  lise  as  much  as  $35.00.  We  are 
loosing  more  farms  all  the  time  which 
means  that  il  is  farther  and  farther  to  the 
nearest  neigl)  bor  where  help  is  available  in 
case  of  an  en  ergency.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
very  importai  it  to  have  a  telephone  because 
farming  is  no  w  the  most  dangerous  occupa- 
tion and  in  a  se  of  accident  or  injury  a  tele- 
phone is  a  ne  ;esslty.  At  the  same  time,  with 
farmers  loosl  »g  money  an  most  farming  op- 
erations, thcj  e  is  no  way  that  we  can  afford 
that  large  an  Ihicrease. 

Another  reison  the  telphone  is  a  necessity 
is  when  repairs  are  needed,  we  call  in  and 
see  if  the  n  pairs  are  available  or  if  they 
have  to  be  01  dered  in.  This  saves  an  expen- 
„.^  ...^  —  town  when  they  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  1(  cal  town  or  we  can  find  them 
in  another  to  vn. 

Many  tlmei ,  farm  women  loose  their  hus- 
bands but  tl  ey  sUy  on  the  farm  in  their 
house  and  nnt  out  the  land.  They  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  move  to  town  but 
live  a  meage  living  by  raising  a  few  chick- 
ens and  mayl  e  milking  a  cow  to  supplement 
their  income  They  are  very  dependent  on 
their  telepho  tie. 

A  telephoifi  is  very  important  to  rural 
people  but  n  any  of  them  can  not  afford  an 
Increase  in  n  tes. 
Sincerely. 

Marie  FiSHKR, 

President 


THE  I  EPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 


during  my 
Senate.  I 


country  as 
ally  of  the 
stable  area 


years  of  service  in  the  U.S 
_'t  ave  been  a  strong  and  con- 
sistent sup  porter  of  the  free  Chinese 
people  of  '  Taiwan.  I  have  viewed  this 
I  91  longtime,  loyal  friend  and 

United  States  in  a  very  un- 

of  the  globe. 

As  the  9<  th  Congress  gets  underway. 
I  wish  to  r  jiterate  my  support  for  this 
island  nati  on,  as  well  as  my  desire  to 
see  the  pr<  visions  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  ('  rRA)  upheld. 

The  TRi .  affirms  strong  U.S.  opposi- 
tion to  eff  )rts  directed  at  determining 
the  future  sUtus  of  Taiwan  by  outside 
armed  for  «,  or  economic  warfare,  in- 
cluding bo  ^cotts,  or  embargoes,  or  any 
means  otler  than  through  peaceful 
negotiatioi  is.  This  act  of  Congress  also 
stresses  oi  r  determination  to  continue 
sijh  military  equipment  to 
is  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary for  tl:  eir  own  self-defense. 

As  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
continues  m  expand  and  upgrade  their 
own  arme(  I  forces,  it  would  be  a  drastic 
strategic  jrror  to  deny  Taiwan  the 
military  lardware  essential  for  main- 
taining ai  adequate  defense  posture. 
Of  course  any  military  equipment  we 


sell  to  Taiwan  or  permit  them  to  co- 
produce  must  be  for  defensive  pur- 
poses only.  Realistically,  however,  the 
small  Island  of  Taiwan  poses  no  offen- 
sive military  threat  to  its  mammoth 
neighbor,  mainland  China,  and  Tai- 
wanese Government  leaders  have  no 
viable  expectation  of  retaking  the 
mainland  by  force. 

The  point  that  our  Government 
must  never  forget  is  that  Taiwan's  via- 
bility as  an  economic  entity,  as  well  as 
politically.  Is  directly  related  to  its  de- 
fensive capabUlties.  Commercially 
Taiwan  is  very  important  to  the 
United  States.  Currently  they  are  otir 
seventh  largest  trading  partner.  In 
1982,  the  volume  of  trade  between  our 
two  countries  ballooned  to  approxi- 
mately $13.5  billion.  Additionally. 
Taiwan  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  co- 
operation in  negotiating  trade  agree- 
ments with  us.  In  the  specific  area  of 
textile  trade.  Taiwan  has  been  willing 
to  restrict  their  export  growth  to 
American  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  mainland  China 
has  proven  to  be  extremely  uncoopera- 
tive in  this  area.  Efforts  to  reasonably 
limit  massive  imports  of  cheaply  pro- 
duced and  subsidized  textile  and  ap- 
parel goods  from  the  PRC  have  been 
met  with  both  a  stone  wall  of  resist- 
ance and  with  retaliatory  trade  embar- 
goes against  a  number  of  American 
products.  These  actions  are  unjusti- 
fied, especially  In  light  of  the  many 
concessions  and  advancements  the 
United  States  has  toward  the  PRC  In 
recent  years  In  an  effort  to  Improve  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  re- 
marks are  not  misinterpreted.  I  am 
not  advocating  the  start  of  another 
cold  war  in  the  Par  East,  and  I  ap- 
plaud this  administration  as  it  at- 
tempts to  preserve  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  relations  with  both  Taiwan 
and  the  PRC.  I  simply  feel  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  do  not  shun  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  our  longtime  friends 
on  the  Island  of  Taiwan.  If  we  fall  to 
demonstrate  a  strong  commitment  to 
our  democratic  allies  In  that  area  of 
the  globe,  it  will  Jeopardize  the  credi- 
bility of  U.S.  policy  in  other  parts  of 
Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Our  One- 
China  Approach:  Bad  Diplomacy,  Bad 
Policy,"  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Dec.  20, 

19831 

Our  Oif«-CHiMA  Approach:  Bad  Diplomacy, 

Bad  Poucy 

(By  Ray  S.  cnine) 

American  policy  in  Asia  took  the  wrong 

track  in  1979  when  President  Jimmy  Carter 

abruptly  severed  diplomatic  relations  and 

broke    the    25-year-old    Mutual    Defense 

Treaty    with    the   Republic   of   China   on 


Taiwan.  The  mistake  was  to  proffer  repeat- 
ed unilateral  concessions  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  mostly  at  the  expense  of 
the  security  of  the  18  million  Free  Chinese 
living  on  Taiwan.  Such  a  headlong  Ameri- 
can campaign  to  gain  the  friendship  of  an 
oppressive  communist  dictatorship  Is  bad  di- 
plomacy and  bad  policy.  Now  that  Peking 
has  milked  all  the  benef  Ite  It  could  get  out 
of  the  United  States,  the  PRC  Is  steadily, 
deliberately  distancing  Itself  from  Washing- 
ton and  beginning  a  serious  fence-mending 
exercise  to  see  what  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Hu 
Yaobang  can  get  from  Moscow. 

The  heavy  pressure  from  Peking  on  the 
U.S.  government  to  cut  off  American  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  and  thus  to  force  the  Re- 
public of  China  to  "reunify"  with  the  main- 
land Is  quite  understandable  from  the 
PRC's  point  of  view.  Under  the  control  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  China  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic,  Taiwan 
would  be  a  real  geopolitical  plum,  a  triumph 
for  communism  in  Asia. 

Control  of  Taiwan  by  the  PRC  also  would 
mean  loss  of  guaranteed  American  access  to 
the  central  island  in  the  offshore  Pacific 
chain  of  Asian  insular  and  peninsular  states 
stretching  from  Japan  to  Australia.  In  this 
West  Pacific  rampart.  Taiwan  is  the  bridge 
element,  a  guardian  of  the  sea  lanes  linking 
Japan  and  Korea  with  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
United  SUtes,  as  a  great  seapower,  is 
moving  In  the  wrong  direction  whenever  it 
appears  to  forge  strong  military  links  with  a 
nation  lying  deep  within  the  continent  of 
Eurasia,  like  the  PRC,  rather  than  with  an 
Island  state  along  Its  periphery,  like  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan.  Access  to  naval 
and  air  bases  along  the  West  Pacific  barrier 
chain  is  an  American  strategic  imperative. 
At  a  minimum,  unfriendly  military  forces 
should  not  be  allowed  to  break  the  chain.  In 
communist  control,  whether  Chinese  or 
Soviet,  the  island  of  Taiwan  would  consti- 
tute a  severe  threat  to  the  forward  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  West  Pacific. 

At  present,  in  fact,  the  PRC  has  extreme- 
ly limited  capabilities  to  act  for  or  against 
the  United  States.  Ite  800  million  peasante. 
of  a  population  of  more  than  1  billion,  are 
barely  surviving  on  primitive  subsistence  ag- 
riculture. The  per-caplta  income  of  the 
whole  nation  is  about  $285  a  year.  The 
armed  forces  are  huge,  but  equipped  with 
aging  Soviet  weapons  of  the  World  War  II 
type.  It  Is  the  army  of  a  garrislon  sUte,  ad- 
ministratively oriented,  with  virtually  no 
strategic  mobUlty.  The  greatest  strength  of 
the  PRC  Is  simply  that  no  nation,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  want  to  get  bogged 
down  trying  to  conquer  and  occupy  It.  It  is 
strategically  indigestible— a  situation  the 
United  States  cannot  do  anything  to  affect 
one  way  or  another. 

It  is  often  glibly  said  by  American  leaders 
that  the  PRC  "ties  down"  some  50  divisions 
along  the  Sino-Soviet  border.  Nearly  half  of 
those  divisions  were  deployed  before  1969. 
They  were  minimum  force  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crucial  Trans-Siberian  railway 
link  to  the  many  vital  military-industrial  in- 
stallations in  Siberia  and  the  Pacific  mari- 
time provinces,  as  well  as  for  garrisons  in 
Petropavlovsk,  Komsomolsk.  Khabarovsk 
and  Vladivostok.  The  whole  force  of  double 
that  size  now  present  is  a  strategic  commit- 
ment to  the  infrastructure  of  regional  de- 
fense and  power  projection  in  the  North- 
west Pacific.  While  the  United  SUtes  open- 
ing to  the  PRC  In  the  1970s  may  have  preci- 
pitated the  strengthening  of  Soviet  troops 
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In  the  vast  reaches  of  East  Asia,  the  buildup 
was  aimed  less  at  China  than  at  American 
military  forces  in  the  Pacific,  Japan  and 
Korea. 

American  flirtation  with  the  concept  of 
military  cooperation  with  the  PRC  has  iron- 
ically spurred  the  U.S.S.R.  to  strengthen  its 
strategic  forces  throughout  Asia.  Since  1978 
Moscow  has  moved  SS-20  missiles  and  Back- 
fire bombers  into  the  region,  established 
naval  and  air  bases  in  Vietnam,  and  de- 
ployed more  and  newer  naval  vessels  to  the 
West  Pacific  to  challenge  U.S.  control  of  the 
seas  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Americans  are  the  strategic  losers  from 
shifte  in  the  military  force  balance  as  a 
result  of  calling  up  the  specter  of  a  quasl-al- 
liance  with  the  PRC  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  losses  will  be  even  greater  if  the  PRC 
should  gobble  up  the  advanced  technology 
and  industrial  resources  of  Taiwan,  where 
the  per-capita  GNP  was  $2,720  in  1981  and 
growing. 

We  may  hope  that  the  PRC  eventually 
will  gain  stability  and  security  in  a  political 
frame  of  reference  less  hostile  to  the  United 
States  and  U.S.  allies.  It  Is  crucial  for  now. 
however,  to  base  American  strategy  on  reali- 
ty, not  hope. 

Chinese  leaders  have  consistently  and  in- 
sistently said  the  PRC  does  not  want  to  be 
an  ally  of  the  United  States.  In  the  light  of 
statemente  at  the  12th  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  Peking  in  early  September  1982, 
it  appears  all  recent  Chinese  diplomatic 
moves  have  been  calculated  to  put  Peking 
midway  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
while  reasserting  the  PRC  claim  to  revolu- 
tionary leadership  of  the  Third  World 
against  the  two  superpowers. 

Looking  farther  into  the  future,  the  PRC 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  entirely  capable  of 
forming  an  expedient  coalition  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  and  Ite  allies. 
Dictatorships  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
electorates  in  making  sudden  policy  shifte. 
They  cooperated  In  Vietnam  despite  basic 
mutual  antagonisms,  as  Stalin  and  Hitler 
did  at  a  terrible  cost  to  West  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  Beyond  that,  in 
the  very  long  run,  if  a  totalitarian  China,  a 
land  power  of  continental  size,  eventually 
becomes  truly  modernized,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  12th  Party  Congress  claim  it  will,  it  is 
likely  because  of  ite  vast,  expendable  popu- 
lation to  replace  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
principal  threat  to  the  United  States,  Just  as 
the  Soviet  Union  replaced  Germany  after 
1945. 

The  United  States  ought  to  hew  to  the 
line  of  securing  the  sea  approaches  to  the 
non-communist  nations  along  the  periphery 
of  Asia  with  whom  we  have  common  eco- 
nomic, political  and  security  intereste.  Quite 
apart  from  their  geostrategic  positions, 
these  states  constitute  a  remarkable  area  of 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  within  the 
International  trading  system.  Closer  U.S.  re- 
lations with  them  will  balance  off  setbacks 
In  other  regions  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Iran  and  Afghanistan.  An  oceans  security 
system  of  Insular  and  peninsular  states  in 
the  West  Pacific,  including  Taiwan,  not  a 
continental  alliance,  is  the  better  part  of 
strategic  wisdom. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
letters  of  support  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 


First.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Massachusetts. 

Second.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  B'nai  B'rlth  Women. 

Fourth.  The  National  Women's  Con- 
ference Committee. 

Fifth.  Bakery,  Confectionery  and 
Tobacco  Workers'  International 
Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Mailgram] 
BosTOM,  Mass.,  January  25, 1983. 
Senator  Paul  Tsohgas, 
Ruaaell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tsonoas:  We  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  Include  the  following 
statement  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Massa- 
chusette  strongly  supporte  the  relntroduc- 
tlon  and  passage  of  the  equal  righte  amend- 
ment. Women  need  the  permanent  protec- 
tion against  discrimination  that  only  the 
Federal  ERA  will  provide.  As  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  ratifica- 
tion campaign  said.  "Nothing  protecte  a 
woman  like  the  ERA". 

Margaret  Bliss, 
League  of  Women  Voters 

of  Massachusetts. 

League  or  Woken  Voters 

op  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  24,  1983. 
Hon.  Paul  Tsoncas, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tsoncas:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  is 
pleased  to  join  with  you  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  S.J.  Res  213  in  rededicatlng  our 
efforte  to  the  achievement  of  a  basic  Consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  equal  righte  under  the 
law.  regardless  of  sex. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  sup- 
ported the  Equal  Righte  Amendment  since 
1972  and  League  members  have  worked  long 
and  diligently  for  the  Amendment  since 
that  time.  The  League  will  continue  this 
work  with  the  same  dedication  and  convic- 
tion In  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  your 
colleagues  In  the  House  and  Senate.  Togeth- 
er we  will  be  successful. 
Sincerely, 

DoROTHT  S.  RionnM, 

President 

B'nai  B'rith  Wokxh, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  18, 1983. 
Hon.  Paul  E.  Tsongab. 
U.S.  Senate,Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tsohgas:  On  behalf  of  the 
120,000  members  of  B'nai  B'rith  Women,  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  sponsoring— once 
again— a  bill  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
grant  women  equality  of  righte  under  the 
law.  The  members  of  B'nai  B'rith  Women 
have  long  supported  ERA  and  I  have  every 
expectation  that  we  shall  continue  that  sup- 
port until  the  measure  finally  passes. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  executive  board 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously: 

"B'nai  B'rith  Women,  as  the  first  Jewish 
women's  organization  to  support  passage  of 
the  equal  righte  amendment,  will  continue 
to  work  to  ensure  fair  and  equal  treatment 
for  women  in  all  areas  of  life.  As  part  of  the 
effort.  B'nai  B'rith  Women  will  seek  to  edu- 


cate the  public  about  the  impact  of  existing 
discriminatory  law  and  practices  and  will 
Join  with  others  of  like  views  to  take  effec- 
tive action  to  further  the  cause  of  women 
and  secure  their  full  equality  under  law." 

On  behalf  of  our  entire  membership.  I 
thank  you  again  for  your  efforte  on  behalf 
of  ERA. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Binstock, 

President 

The  National  Womzn's 

CONPBRXNCE  COtOflTRS. 

January  21, 1983. 
Hon.  Paul  Tsohgas, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washingttm,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tsohgas:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Women's  Conference  Committee 
ERA  Task  Force,  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  your  stalwart  support  of  constitutional 
equality  for  American  women. 

We  appreciate  your  participation  in  our 
press  conference  in  the  Senate  building  on 
July  1  last  year  and  we  want  to  assure  you 
of  our  enthusiastic  support  this  year  as  you 
prepare  to  reintroduce  the  Equal  Righte 
Amendment  In  the  Senate  next  week  on 
January  25th. 

Please  let  NWCC  Co-Chair  Carmen  Del- 
gado  Votaw  (address  and  telephone  number 
above)  know  whenever  we  may  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  you  In  your  efforte  to  achieve 
passage  of  the  proposed  27th  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Sincerely, 

Allie  Corbin  Hixson,  Ph.  D.. 
Chair,  NWCC  Task  Force  for  BRA. 

Bakery.  CoNPScnoHnY  ahd  To- 
bacco   Workers    Ihtxrhatioral 
Uhion. 
Kensington,  Md.,  January  24,  1983. 
Ms.  Christine  Naylor, 
Care    of   Senator    Paul    Tsongas,    Russell 
Senate    Office    Building,     Washingtoru 
D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Naylor:  At  the  request  of  the 
Labor  Committee  for  ERA.  I  called  your 
office  on  Friday.  January  21  and  informed 
them  that  we  would  like  to  sign  on  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  bill  that  Senator  Tsongas  is  in- 
troducing on  Tuesday  on  the  ERA. 

For  your  information,  attached  are  our 
1978  and   1982   Convention  resolutions  in 
support  of  the  ERA. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Carolyn  J.  Jacobson, 
Director  of  PiMic  Relations. 

ERA 

Whereas,  Ratification  of  the  Equal  Righte 
Amendment  is  of  critical  Importance  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  especially  working 
women:  and 

Whereas,  This  Amendment  would  Insure, 
once  and  for  all,  the  recognition  by  the 
American  People  that  equality  under  the 
law  is  a  basic  freedom  which  cannot,  and 
must  not  be  abrogated  because  of  one's  sex; 
and 

Whereas,  The  Equal  Righte  Amendment 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO  and 
most  of  ite  affiliate  unions:  and 

Whereas,  35  states  to  date  have  ratified 
the  ERA  and  the  ratification  by  three  more 
states  is  necessary  by  March  1979;  and 

Whereas,  the  ERA  is  being  used  as  a  rally- 
ing issue  by  the  far  right  to  build  an  organi- 
zation apparatus  to  oppose  pro-labor  causes: 
and 

Whereas,  These  opposition  forces  are  at- 
tempting to  rescind  the  ERA  In  many  of  the 
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it  Resolved,  That  the  30th 
Convention  of  the  Bakery 
Workers'  International 


Associated  Press)  have  shown  that  the 
Amendment  te  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  American  electorate;  and 

Whereas,  The  Bakery.  Confectionery  and 
Tobacco  Workers  International  Union, 
along  with  the  AFL-ClO  and  iU  other  affili- 
ates, have  long  been  supporters  of  this 
Amendment  as  a  means  to  once  and  for  all. 
Insure  the  recognition  by  the  American 
people  that  equality  under  the  law  is  a  basic 
freedom  which  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  ab- 
rogated because  of  one's  sex; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Bakery. 
Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers  Inter- 
national Union  will  work  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  which 
has  been  reintroduced  in  Congress  and  wlU 
renew  its  fight  for  ratification  in  the  38 
sUtes  needed  to  make  equal  rights  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Referred  to  Resolutions  Committee. 


International  Security  Assistance  pro- 
grams, and  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce.  De- 
fense, Energy  Activities,  and  the  De- 
partments of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Interior.  Justice.  State,  and  Transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Motor  Carrier  Ratemaklng 
Study  Commission,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  United  States 
Railway  Association. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  pro- 
posal and  deferral  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Thi  White  House,  Februury  1.  1983. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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BUDGET    RESCISSIONS    AND    DE- 
PERRAIJ5-MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT— PM  5 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975. 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  nineteen  rescission  proposals  of 
fiscal  year  1983  funds  totaling  $1,552.0 
million. 

In  addition,  I  am  reporting  revisions 
to  nine  existing  deferrals  increasing 
the  amount  deferred  by  $3,155.7  mil- 
lion, as  well  as  thirty  new  deferrals  of 
funds  totaling  $6,795.9  million. 

The  rescission  proposals  affect  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  pro- 
grams, programs  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Education  Activities,  the 
Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Interior,  and  Transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  and  an  of  f -budget 
entity  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. ,    ^, 

The  deferrals  affect  Appalachian 
Regional      Development      programs. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COmHTTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES SUBMITTED  DURING 
THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
January  31.  1983.  the  foUowing  report 
was  submitted  on  January  31,  1983, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  by  designating  additional  na- 
tional scenic  and  historic  trails,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98-1.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  39.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  41.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  42.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


NOTE 
The  following  original  resolutions 
were  reported  on  Friday.  January  28, 
1983,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Thursday.  January  27. 
1983: 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  25-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  reported  the  fol- 


lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Res.  25 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1983,  through  February  29.  1984. 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Govenunent  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,085,062.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29,  1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expanses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


consultants,  or  organlzatioiu  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  (8,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29, 1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  i»ld  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  26— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE. SCIENCE.  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Res.  26 

Resoli>ed,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransporUtion  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1983,  through  February  29,  1984,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,630,169,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hetlir.  and  Mr.  Hxn>DLESTON): 

S.  312.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Talladega  National  Forest  in  Alabama  to 
the  "Be&T  Bryant  National  Forest;"  consid- 
ered and  passed.  

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  313.  A  bill  to  authorize  housing  assist- 
ance to  avert  foreclosures;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 

S.  314.  A  bill  to  encourage  in-flight  emer- 
gency care  aboard  aircraft  by  requiring  the 
placement  of  emergency  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  drugs  aboard  aircraft  and  by  re- 
lieving appropriate  persons  of  liability  for 
the  provision  and  use  of  such  emergency 
equipment,  supplies,  and  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtion.       

By  Mi.  HEFLIN: 

S.  315.  A  bill  to  create  a  program  to 
combat  violent  crime  in  the  United  SUtes. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ihoute): 

S.  316.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  LoliU 
Vicente  Calaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ting 
Ping  Cheung- Yeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  318.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  AraceU 
Gushiken;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  319.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  John  K. 
Karaya.  Mary  W.  Karaya,  Martin  M.  Z. 
Karaya.  Peter  D.  Karaya,  and  Andrew  M. 
Karaya:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  320.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Wu- 
Hsiung  Kaw,  Shu- Yung  Gloria  Kaw.  and 
Pel-San  Kaw:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  321.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo  M. 
Maglinao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctors  Ben- 
jamin C.  and  PauliU  M.  Mahilum;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Andres 
B.  Pasion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  324.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ms.  Kinisl- 
mere  Fonua  Suschnlgg;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  325.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph  Y. 
QuUano:  wife,  Marichu  Larrazabal  Quljano; 


sons.  Franz  Joseph  QuUano  and  Felix  Ray 
L.  Quijano;  and  daughter,  Maria  Bstrella 
QuUano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  326.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Arron  P.  K. 
Yung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Faalill 
Afele,  Mrs.  Liugalua  Afele  and  Ms.  Siliolo 
Afele;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  328.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Satur- 
nlna  V.  Bonifacio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  329.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  donation  of 
siuplus  property  to  any  SUte  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  330.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103(bX3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  331.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Invest- 
ment  Corporation;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bakes): 
S.  332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  &nlth- 
erman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kehmedt): 
S.  333.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  personal  bankruptcy  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BtATTINGLY: 
S.  334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  rei>eal  the  withholding 
of  tax  on  interest  and  dividends  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalty  for  falling  to  supply  tax- 
payer identification  numbers  on  returns  and 
sUtements;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
in  certain  enlisted  pay  grades:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    NT7NN    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
RuDKAM.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mi.  Roth,  Mr.  Kkhmzdy, 
Mr.  DcCoHcnn.  Mr.   STzmns.   Mr. 
JORHSTOR.  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Hoixihcs. 
and  Mr.  East): 
S.  336.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  to  pro- 
hibit persons,  upon  their  convictions  of  cer- 
tain crimes,  from  holding  offices  in  or  cer- 
tain positions  related  to  labor  organizations 
and  employee  benefit  plans,  and  to  clarify 
certain  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
of  Labor:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PACKWCX)D  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoTKiBAii,   Mr.   Durenbercer,   and 
Mr.  Hsntz): 
S.  337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent  the 
deduction   for  chariUble  contributions  by 
nonitemizers:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr.    COHEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Rudmah,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  DuREifSERCER.  Mr.  Prtor. 
Mr.  Proxmirx,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell): 
S.  338.  A  bill  to  revise  the  procedures  for 
soliciting  and  evaluating  bids  and  proposals 
for   Government    contracts    and    awarding 
such  contracts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  FV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  SUtes 
must  require  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
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8.  355.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Wen  Hwei 
Hsu:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Da  Ying 
Huang  and  Shao  Lan  Huang,  husband  and 
wife,  and  their  child.  Si  Jing  Huang:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

a  357.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mlcaela 
Agno  Rasay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keiko  Ota; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  359.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Yue  Chung 
Chlu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amadeo  Sen- 
brano  Tlmbol,  his  wife  Hannah  Apia  Sang- 
kula  Tlmbol,  his  son  Abel  Sangkula  Tlmbol, 
and  his  daughter  Schiraliz  Sangkula 
Tlmbol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  361.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Goldhom 
Cheng.  Cheng-Hwa  Lee  Cheng,  Shlh- 
Chuang  Cheng,  Shlh-Huang  Cheng,  and 
Shih-Kang  Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  „, 

8.  382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  W. 
Milling;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  „ 

S.  363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clayton  Tim- 
othy Boyle  and  Clayton  Louis  Boyle,  son 
and  father,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  364.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Wong  and  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong,  husband 
and  wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


HEFLIN: 

to  establish  a  national  histor- 

U.S.A.  (Prlchard.  and 

to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
Resources. 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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bill   for   the   reUef   of   Clrllo 
and  Wilma  Raagas  Costa:  to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  M. 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  365.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Department  of 
Defense  Civilian  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Act 
of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  hlmsei'  and  Mr. 
WncKER): 
S.  366.  A  bill  to  settle  certain  claims  of  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr  PERCY: 
S.  367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Spyros 
Agriopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  368.  A  bill  to  amend  section  234  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  permit  shared 
equity  condominium  mortgages;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. ^ 

8.  369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment physicians  who  were  paid  basic 
pay,  performance  awards,  and  physicians 
comparability  allowances  in  aggregate 
amounts  exceeding  the  limitation  set  forth 
in  section  5383(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
DixoN): 
8.  370.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Imported  Liqui- 
fied Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1983;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By   Mr.    SASSER    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Nuwii.  Mr.  Levw.  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Prkssler): 
8.  371.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  credit 
against  tax  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  certain  unemployed  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood.  and  Mr.  HoUings): 
S.  372.  A  bill  to  promote  interstate  com- 
merce by  prohibiting  discrimination  in  the 
writing  and  selling  of  insurance  contracts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevems.  Mr.  Jacksoh,  and  Mr. 
Gorton): 
8.  373.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive  na- 
tional policy  dealing  with  national  needs 
and  objectives  in  the  Arctic;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
SJ.  Res.  26.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  disapprove  or  reduce  an 
item  of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.    

SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  Res.  39.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STiofs,  Mr.  jEPSEif,  Mr.  Boreh,  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
8.  Res.  40.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense   of   the   Senate   urging   Presidential 
action  in  calling  for  an  immediate  domestic 
economic  and  trade  summit  to  address  the 
U.S.  long-term  trade  policy  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  individuals  from  the  Government, 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  academ- 
ic community;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  Res.  41.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
8.  Res.  42.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs;  from  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
8.  Con.  Res.  8.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
for  more  than  3  days;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Heflin,  and  Mr.  Hxtddle- 

STON): 

S.  312.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Talladega  National  Forest  in  Ala- 
bama to  the  Bear  Bryant  National 
Forest;  considered  and  passed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dentow  and 
Mr.  Hbflin  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  In  today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  313.  A  bill  to  authorize  housing  as- 
sistance to  avert  foreclosures:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  In  today's 

Record.)  

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  314.  A  bill  to  encourage  in-flight 
emergency  care  aboard  aircraft  by  re- 


quiring the  placement  of  emergency 
equipment,  supplies,  and  drugs  aboard 
aircraft  and  by  relieving  appropriate 
persons  of  liability  for  the  provision 
and  use  of  such  emergency  equipment, 
supplies,  and  drugs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

IN-FLIGHT  MEDICAL  EMERCENCIES  ACT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  designed  to  en- 
courage in-flight  emergency  care 
aboard  aircraft  by  requiring  the  place- 
ment of  emergency  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  drugs  aboard  aircraft,  and 
by  relieving  appropriate  persons  of  li- 
ability for  the  provision  and  use  of 
such  emergency  equipment,  supplies, 
and  drugs.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  be 
cited  as  the  In-flight  Medical  Emer- 
gencies Act. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  this  bill 
do?  In  the  simplest  terms,  this  bill 
would  order  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  require  medical  emer- 
gency kits  aboard  commercial  aircraft 
within  180  days.  The  bill  would  give 
immunity  to  doctors  and  others  who 
attempt  to  treat  emergency  victims 
and,  finally,  the  bill  would  give  the  air- 
lines immunity  for  carrying  and  pro- 
viding the  emergency  kits,  and  immu- 
nity for  the  actions  of  those  treating 
the  victims. 

The  reason  for  introduction  of  this 
legislation  is  simple.  The  current  kit 
carried  aboard  conunercial  aircraft  for 
treatment  of  medical  injuries  is  laugh- 
able. That  kit,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  first  aid  kit,  was  derived  from  a 
Johnson  &  Johnson  in-flight  kit  put 
together  in  1924,  that  is  on  display  in 
the  Smithsonian  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  Many  times,  on  my  flights 
around  this  Nation  of  ours,  I  have 
been  unable  to  even  confirm  that  such 
a  kit  was  on  board.  However,  as  ex- 
tracted from  the  Federal  Air  Regula- 
tions, the  contents  are  supposed  to  be: 
16  small  adhesive  bandage  compresses, 
20;  antiseptic  swabs,  10;  ammonia  in- 
halants, 8;  medium  bandage  compress- 
es, 5;  triangular  bandage  compresses,  6 
small  portions  of  bum  compound  or 
other  bum  remedy,  1  arm  splint,  1  leg 
splint,  4  roller  bandages,  2  1-inch  rolls 
of  adhesive  tape,  and  1  set  of  bandage 
scissors.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  you 
that  such  a  kit  would  be  barely  mini- 
mal for  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts.  We 
need  a  medical  kit  which  can  be  used 
by  qualified  physicians  or  other  medi- 
cal personnel  to  deal  with  medical 
emergencies  aboard  our  commercial 
carriers. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  On  May  20 
of  1982,  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
held  a  hearing  to  discuss  this  issue. 
Testimony  was  received  by  a  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  official,  from 
representives  of  the  Aviation  Con- 
sumer Action  Project,  from  two  distin- 
guished surgeons,  from  the  Air  Trans- 


port Association,  and  from  representa- 
tives of  two  of  the  major  air  carriers. 
There  is  also  some  previous  legislative 
history  in  that  Senate  blU  S.  3036  was 
introduced  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
96th  Congress.  That  bill  was  designed 
to  encourage  on-the-scene  emergency 
care  aboard  aircraft  by  relieving  li- 
censed medical  personnel  and  air  oirri- 
er  employees  from  civil  liability  for 
damages  resulting  from  any  act  or 
omission  in  rendering  such  care.  Also, 
in  1981,  the  Aviation  Consumer  Action 
Project  and  Public  Citizen  Health  Re- 
search Group  filed  a  petition  asking 
the  FAA  to  require  airlines  to  carry 
emergency  medical  kits  for  use  by 
physicians  who  would  come  forward  in 
an  emergency.  That  petition.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  denied  by  the  PAA. 
Last  year,  these  groups,  joined  by  Dr. 
Eve  Bargmann  and  other  physicians, 
filed  a  petition  for  review  of  the  PAA 
decision  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Coltimbla.  A  final 
decision  is  yet  to  be  handed  down  on 
that  particular  suit. 

What  Is  the  likely  outcome  of  this 
ongoing  law  suit?  It  is  fairly  predict- 
able. The  FAA  has  continually  beat 
around  the  bush  on  this  issue.  Perhaps 
it  is  true,  although  this  has  been  ques- 
tioned, that  their  sUtutory  authority 
does  not  extend  into  this  area  because 
medical  Incidents  aboard  commercial 
airliners  are  frequently  not  aviation 
induced,  but  simply  happen  to  occur 
during  a  period  the  individual  is 
aboard  a  commercial  airliner.  The  air- 
lines argue,  in  general  terms,  that  no 
data  base  has  been  formed  which 
would  indicate  a  requirement  for  these 
Idts.  The  airlines  sometimes  define  a 
medical  emergency  as  one  which  re- 
quires an  emergency  landing.  In  many 
cases  when  medical  emergencies  have 
occurred,  the  destination,  as  originally 
planned,  is  the  best  place  for  the  land- 
ing. The  airlines  know  this  as  well. 
The  FA  also  stresses  the  mlnimiim 
nimfiber  of  Incidents  which  are  report- 
ed to  the  FAA  as  medical  emergencies. 
Any  of  us  who  have  been  around  avia- 
tion for  many  years,  and  I  have  been 
arotmd  aviation  for  most  of  its  years, 
can  tell  you  that  a  lot  of  things  do  not 
get  reported  to  the  PAA  simply  be- 
cause they  should  have  been.  Thus 
far,  I  consider  both  these  arguments 
less  than  formidable.  The  fact  is  that 
many  commercial  carriers  In  other 
coimtrles  carry  a  medical  kit.  Air 
Canada,  just  last  year,  decided  to 
equip  Its  entire  fleet  of  aircraft  with 
medical  kits  designed  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  doctors  in  the  event  of  emergen- 
cy situations  during  a  flight.  The  Di- 
rector of  Medical  Services  for  Air 
Canada.  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  stated 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  medical  emergencies  are  more 
likely  to  occur  onboard  an  airplane 
than  In  any  situation  Involving  such 
groups  of  people.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Air  Canada  initiative  stems 


from  their  experiences  which  showed 
that  there  is  a  physican  onboard  an 
aircraft  in  over  90  percent  of  the  cases 
where  the  life  of  a  patient  is  in  danger. 
Under  those  circumstances.  Air 
Caiuula  felt  It  very  reasonable  to  make 
available  the  tools  required  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  such  emergencies  as 
heart  related  problems,  asthma,  and 
diabetes.  The  list  of  airlines  which 
carry  medical  kits  include  El  Al,  SAS. 
Air  Prance.  Alitalia,  Iberia,  Lufthansa, 
Sabena.  British  Air.  KT.M.  and 
Swissair. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  beating  around  the  bush.  No  com- 
plex research  Is  required  and  there  is 
no  need  for  further  studies.  It  Is  time 
to  get  on  with  it.  For  an  estimated  cost 
of  less  than  $250  per  kit.  a  problem 
can  be  solved,  and  the  solution  Is  long 
overdue.  The  legislation  which  I  have 
Introduced  today  will  not  only  result 
in  the  carriage  of  adequate  medical 
supplies  aboard  aircraft,  but  it  wlU 
also  offer  protection  to  those  qualified 
medical  personnel  who  step  forward  to 
assist  in  the  event  of  a  medical  emer- 
gency. This  latter.  Good  Samaritan 
provision  can  be  useful,  even  though 
adequate  supplies  are  not  aboard  an 
aircraft,  because  many  medical  person- 
nel have  elected  to  carry  kits  of  their 
own  when  traveling. 

Action  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible  and 
I  will  be  urging  the  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  Commerce, 
Senator  Kassebaum,  toward  early  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  in  our 
committee. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  315.  A  bill  to  create  a  program  to 
combat  violent  crime  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  WAS  ON  VIOLENT  CRIME  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
arrived  In  the  Senate  In  1979,  I  vowed 
to  make  a  national  assault  on  violent 
crime  and  crlme-flghtlng  aid  to  our 
States,  our  No.  1  priority,  after  a  solu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  economic  prob- 
lems. I  wholeheartedly  supported  the 
package  passed  by  the  97th  Congress 
as  an  Initial  beglimlng  of  our  national 
war  on  violent  crime.  I  looked  forward 
to  the  Implementation  of  this  compro- 
mise package,  and  had  hoped  It  would 
pave  the  way  for  comprehensive  crimi- 
nal law  reform  In  the  98th  Congress. 
However,  because  of  one  Item  the 
package  was  pocket-vetoed. 

The  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
In  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  18,423 
violent  crimes  were  conunitted  In  1981 
alone.  Nationwide,  in  1981,  one  violent 
crime  was  committed  every  24  seconds, 
and  one  murder  was  committed  every 
23  minutes. 
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will  first  provide  for  an 
Federal  program 
and  local  governments 
crime.  It  would  establish 
Administration  within 
of  Justice  to  encour- 
injprovement   of  State   and 
justice  systems  through 
^  J    financial    support.    It 
establish  a  National  Police 
provide  high-level  train- 
and  local  police  officers, 
proposal  will  give  bite  to 
ixeas  in  our  Federal  crimi- 
modif  y  our  Federal  bail 
.  jbdge  can  deny  bail  to  de- 
d^termined  to  be  dangerous 
will  establish  an  addition- 
sentence  for  the  use  of  a 
any  firearm  in  the  com- 
a  felony.   It  reforms  our 
laws  by  mandating 
sentence   without    parole    for 
criiyinals   convicted   of   their 
felony, 
two  provisions,  my  bill  will 
drug  laws.  The  pharmacy 
will  make  the  robbery 
amount  of  a  controlled 
^om  a  drug  store  a  Federal 
antitampering   provision, 
atrocities  as  the  Chica- 
murders.  will  make  the  ma- 
with  foods,  drugs,  or 
felony, 
f fially  addresses  the  number 
incidents  of  vandalism, 
4nd  threats  against  energy 
one  plant  alone,  in  Mlnne- 
10,000  insulators  were  shot 
15  towers  toppled.  The 
damage  was  over  $7  mil- 
which  ultimately  trans- 
ifgher  electric  rates  for  both 
_  constmier.  It  is  high  time 
randalism  and  sabotage  be 
the  offenders  punished 
level.  My  bill  makes  it  a 
offense,  punishable  by  a  fine 
than  $50,000  or  imprison- 
more  than  10  years,  or 
the   knowing   and   willful 
the  property  of  an  energy 
an  amount  that  exceeds 
s  crucial  that  our  Nation's 
businesses,  hospitals,   and 
an  uninterrupted  source 
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)ix.  President,  the  National 

Violent  Crime  Act  will  directly 

against  the  crime  epidemic 

spread  fear  in  every  city. 


county,  and  State  across  our  Nation.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  are  to 
be  successful  in  this  effort,  we  must 
get  law  enforcement  assistance  to  the 
local  level,  and  my  bill  insures  our 
States  this  support.  Moreover  this  leg- 
islation strengthens  our  Federal  crimi- 
nal law  in  areas  critical  to  the  safety 
of  the  public.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
support  in  the  98th  Congress  for  this 
much  needed  measure. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  329.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  property  to  any  State 
for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  criminal  justice  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

STATE  COHHBCTIOHS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  reintroducing  this  biU.  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  with  the 
aim  of  lessening  the  burden  that 
States  face  as  their  prison  populations 
grow.  This  measure,  which  embodies 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime,  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  authorize  donations  of  siut)1us 
Federal  real  property  to  States  and  lo- 
calities for  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  prisons. 

Prison  overcrowding  Is  a  problem 
that  we  cannot  ignore.  Between  1978 
and  1981,  the  number  of  State  prison- 
ers increased  from  268.189  to  329.122. 
As  of  September  1982.  that  number  is 
a  staggering  405,372  according  to 
Biu-eau  of  Justice  statistics.  So  State 
systems  over  the  past  few  years  have 
had  to  accommodate  an  increase  of 
137.000  beds. 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  goes 
beyond  corrections.  Potentially  it 
leads  to  a  circumvention  of  the  overall 
public  and  criminal  justice  system's 
means  of  dealing  with  the  violent  of- 
fender in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  offense.  Probation  is 
meted  out  instead  of  incarceration  be- 
cause judges  are  aware  that  there  is  no 
available  prison  space.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  increasingly  leaning  toward 
harsher,  longer  prison  sentences,  avail- 
able prison  space  is  indispensable. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Rhodes  ag^nst  Chapman,  two  inmates 
may  be  housed  in  a  single  cell.  In  the 
interest  of  humanity,  this  bill  would 
make  correctional  institutions  more 
conducive  to  rehabilitation  instead  of 
creating  prisoner  warehouses.  It  has 
been  argued  that  this  additional  ex- 
ception will  deplete  Federal  property 
resources.  That  may  be  true:  neverthe- 
less, it  is  critically  needed. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  more  streamlined  process 
will  minimize  response  times  between 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, utUize  existing  real  property 


expertise  in  GSA  as  well  as  the  correc- 
tional expertise  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  minimize  compliance  re- 
strictions on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  no  secret  that  States  are  cur- 
rently faced  with  the  question  of  how 
to  eliminate  overcrowding  in  prisons 
so  as  to  fashion  programs  that  rise  to 
constitutionally  acceptable  levels  of  le- 
gality and  humanity.  Society  cannot 
permit  crime  to  go  unpunished  for 
want  of  prison  space,  and  for  the 
present,  prison  is  the  only  sanction 
available  for  violent  crime.  A  revolu- 
tionary breakthrough  in  the  range  of 
available  rehabilitative  sanctions  is 
not  on  the  horizon.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  all  of  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.    330.    A   bill    to    amend   section 
103(b)(3)    of    the    Internal    Revenue 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AHXNDlIKirT  OP  IRTKRHAL  KXYXinTE  CODE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
permit  the  New  York  State  Power  Au- 
thority to  fulfill  its  statutory  mission 
of  bringing  the  benefits  of  lower  cost 
power  and  energy  from  its  generating 
facilities  to  people  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  now  seriously 
impeded  from  doing  so  by  Federal  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  section 
103(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Unlike  virtually  every  other  public 
utility  agency  in  the  United  States, 
the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York— which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  nearly  five  decades— owns  no 
distribution  faculties  of  its  own. 
Therefore,  it  is  forced  to  market  the 
output  of  its  facilities  through  the  var- 
ious public  and  private  utility  compa- 
nies in  the  State  for  delivery  to  the  ul- 
timate consumers.  The  State's  7  pri- 
vate utility  companies  serve  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  electric  load  in  New 
York. 

Industrial  development  bond  (IDB) 
restrictions,  however,  treat  sales  to 
such  utility  companies  for  delivery  to 
the  ultimate  consumers  as  sales  to 
"nonexempt  persons."  even  though 
the  power  sold  to  these  utility  compa- 
nies is  delivered  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers with  no  markup  on  the  pur- 
chase price.  Under  present  law.  a  max- 
imiun  of  25  percent  of  the  output  gen- 
erated by  facilities  financed  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds  may  be  sold  to  "nonex- 
empt persons".  Consequently,  the 
power  authority's  ability  to  market 
the  output  of  its  facilities  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  electrical  consumers  in 
New  York  State  has  been  substantially 
frustrated. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  require  that  the  State's  private 
utility  companies  be  treated  as 
"exempt  persons"  imder  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  solely  for  the  very  lim- 
ited purpose  of  remarketing,  without 
markup  or  profit,  their  purchases  of 
the  output  and  their  use  of  the  gener- 
ating facilities  owned  and  financed  by 
the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  By  virtue  of  such  authority 
ownership  and  financing,  no  invest- 
ment tax  credits  or  accelerated  depre- 
ciation benefits  would  be  available  to 
any  private  person  or  company  using 
the  output  of  these  facilities. 

The  New  York  State  Power  Author- 
ity is  different  from  similar  agencies  in 
other  States.  It  is  not  authorized  to 
own  any  transmission  facilities.  It  is 
required  to  sell  its  power  at  wholesale. 
It  is  by  far  the  oldest  such  authority 
in  the  Nation  and  it  is  actually  man- 
dated by  a  1957  Federal  statute  to  sell 
445,000  kilowatts  of  hydroelectricity 
each  year  to  a  specific  New  York  utili- 
ty. While  the  authority's  State  charter 
states  that  it  is  "desirable  and  reasona- 
ble" for  the  authority  to  sell  its  power 
to  all  of  the  utilities  in  the  State,  this 
is  impossible  given  current  IDB  law 
and  regvilations. 

This  bill  is  essential  to  insure  the 
maximimi  benefit  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York  from  the  use  of  the  power 
authority's  existing  and  proposed  gen- 
erating faculties.  This  biU  would 
permit  the  authority  to  make  sales  of 
electricity  from  new  and  recently  buUt 
faciUties  and  to  continue  sales  to  utili- 
ties from  the  old  ones  if  they  should 
be  rebuUt  or  enlarged.  The  January  1, 
1970,  date  would  assure  that  uniform 
nUes  would  apply  to  the  output  of  aU 
of  the  authority's  faculties. 

This  biU,  which  has  a  negligible 
effect  upon  Federal  revenues,  is  vital 
to  my  State.  It  is  needed  to  keep  the 
rates  consumers  pay  for  pubUcly  gen- 
erated power  reasonable.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  330 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectioh  1.  Application  of  section  103(b)(3) 
to  certain  entities.  For  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 103(bH3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
"exempt  person"),  the  term  "exempt 
person"  shall  include  a  regulated  public  util- 
ity having  any  customer  service  area  within 
a  State  served  by  a  public  power  authority 
which  was  required  as  a  condition  of  a  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  license  specified  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  enacted  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  section  107  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-364)  to  contract  to  sell  power  to  one 
such  utility  and  which  is  authorized  by 
State  law  to  sell  power  to  other  such  utili- 
ties, but  only  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
by  any  such  utility  and  resale  to  its  custom- 
ers of  any  output  of  any  electrical  genera- 
tion facility  or  any  portion  thereof  or  any 
use  of  any  electrical  transmission  facility  or 


any  portion  thereof  financed  by  such  power 
authority  and  owned  by  It  or  by  such  State, 
and  provided  that  by  agreement  between 
such  power  authority  and  any  such  utility 
there  shall  be  no  markup  in  the  resale  price 
charged  by  such  utility  of  that  component 
of  the  resale  price  which  represents  the 
price  paid  by  such  utUlty  for  such  output  or 
use. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1  hereof 
shall  apply  to  obligations  issued  on  or  after 
January  1,  1970,  to  finance  any  facility  or 
portion  thereof  referred  to  In  said  section.* 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Keniiedt): 
S.  333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  personal  bankruptcy 
law,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COHSUHER  BANKSDPTCY  niPROVEMEIITS  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  in  the  Senate  and  Represent- 
ative RoDiNO  in  the  House  are  intro- 
ducing a  biU  to  make  needed  substan- 
tive changes  in  our  bankruptcy  code. 
The  bill  Is  designed  to  curb  debtor 
abuses  without  imposing  undue  bur- 
dens on  deserving  debtors  who.  over- 
whelmed with  debt  and  unexpected  fi- 
nancial reverses,  are  forced  to  turn  to 
the  bankruptcy  courts  for  relief. 

In  1978,  after  nearly  a  decade  of 
studying  the  bankruptcy  code.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  major  reform  of  our 
bankruptcy  laws.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant aims  of  the  1978  act  was  to 
protect  debtors  from  abusive  tactics 
used  by  many  creditors.  That  act  has 
not  functioned  perfectly.  However, 
given  our  current  economic  crisis  with 
unemployment  at  its  highest  since  the 
Depression,  it  is  essential  that  the 
basic  thrust  of  that  act  be  maintained. 
Debtors  must  continue  to  have  ade- 
quate protection  from  creditor  over- 
reaching. 

Studies  show  that  the  vast  majority 
of  bankruptcies  are  filed  by  blue-coUar 
workers  between  25  and  35  years  of 
age,  who  have  suffered  unforeseen  fi- 
nancial reverses  such  as  loss  of  job, 
uninsured  illness,  or  divorce.  A  case 
study  of  bankruptcies  in  Connecticut 
done  by  Prof.  PhiUip  Shuchman  of  the 
Rutgers  University  School  of  Law 
showed  that  the  mean  annual  Income 
for  those  people  f Uing  for  bankruptcy 
in  1979  was  $11,744,  more  than  $100  a 
month  below  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics: lower  Uving  budget  for  the 
same  period.  Most  of  those  in  the 
study  had  unstable  incomes:  They 
were  employed  in  marginal  jobs,  at  an 
hourly  wage  without  steady  employ- 
ment. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
commitee  on  Monopolies  and  Commer- 
cial Law  last  year,  a  representative  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  legal  serv- 
ices plan  in  Newark.  N.J.,  presented  a 
simUar  profUe  of  the  typical  bankrupt 
his  organization  served.  Most  were 
hourly  workers  who  had  been  laid  off 
or  had  had  their  wages  frozen  and  had 


lost  other  benefits  as  the  auto  indus- 
try suffered  a  depression.  Most  were 
one-wage-eamer  families,  so  there  was 
no  second  income  to  supplement  un- 
employment benefits  to  support  fami- 
Ues  and  to  pay  debts  incurred  before 
the  layoffs.  Certainly  these  people  de- 
serve the  protections  afforded  them 
by  the  1978  act. 

Although  the  bankruptcy  code  as 
amended  in  1978  m;)pears  to  be  work- 
ing effectively  in  most  cases,  some  ad- 
justments are  in  order.  Oeditors  must 
be  protected  from  debtors  who  are 
abusing  the  protections  afforded  them 
by  the  bankruptcy  laws.  Our  bUl  is  in- 
tended to  correct  these  abuses  without 
removing  the  protections  needed  by 
deserving  debtors  who  find  themselves 
in  serious  financial  difficulty  not  of 
their  own  making  and  who  need  a 
"fresh  start"  free  from  past  economic 
misfortuines. 

The  biU  discourages  debtors  from 
"loading  up"— buying  a  large  quantity 
of  goods  on  credit  in  anticipation  of 
filing  for  bankruptcy— by  creating  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  debts  for 
personal  property  totaling  $500  and  in- 
curred within  45  days  of  filing  for 
bankruptcy  are  nondischargeable.  It 
also  prevents  debtors  fUing  Joint  peti- 
tions from  usUig  both  Federal  and 
State  exemptions  and  sets  a  total  limit 
of  $4,000  on  personal  and  household 
items,  valued  under  $200  each,  which 
may  be  exempted  by  a  debtor.  And,  it 
tightens  chapter  13  provisions  making 
this  chapter  more  equitable  to  aU  par- 
ties. A  more  detaUed  description  of  the 
bUl's  provisions  foUows  this  statement. 
We  beUeve  this  biU  represents  a 
sound  and  reasonable  approach  to  cor- 
recting abuses  of  the  bankruptcy  law 
while  stUl  protecting  deserving  debtors 
from  creditor  overreaching. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  act  expedi- 
tiously on  these  proposed  bankruptcy 
law  revisions.  I  also  beUeve,  however, 
that  a  more  pressing  priority  \s  to  cure 
the  serious  constitutional  defect  in  the 
bankruptcy  courts  identified  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Northern  Pipe- 
line case.  As  assistant  attorney  general 
Jonathan  Rose  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  at  last 
Monday's  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Courts: 

The  bankruptcy  court  system  established 
by  the  1978  act  Is  not  longer  functioning. 
•  •  •  prompt  action  by  Congress  to  restruc- 
ture the  bankruptcy  court  system  Is  essen- 
tial to  return  that  system  to  a  sound  and 
workable  basis. 

Especially  given  today's  difficult  eco- 
nomic times,  which  have  thrown  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  alike  into  imex- 
pected  bankruptcy,  we  must  have  a 
forum  that  can  effectively  and  deci- 
sively dispose  of  bankruptcy  matters. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  wiU  act 
quickly  to  resolve  the  bankruptcy 
coiuis  issue  and  that  soon  thereafter 
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it  will  turn  t  o  needed  changes  in  sub- 
stantive ban!  xuptcy  law. 

We  have  8  ttempted  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  creditor  and  debtor 
needs  in  tt\k  proposal.  But  this  is  not 
necessarily  t  le  final  word  with  respect 
to  problems  in  the  bankruptcy  code. 
We  are  hapi>y  to  work  with  our  col- 
leagues on  he  Judiciary  Conunittee 
and  with  al  interested  parties— the 
credit  indusxy  as  well  as  consumer 
groups— in  -efining  this  legislation. 
Given  the  di  ff icult  economic  situation 
facing  our  cc  untry  today,  it  Is  essential 
that  we  hav;  a  banlcruptcy  code  that 
is  workable  i  nd  fair  to  all  concerned. 

I  ask  una  limous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  b  11  and  a  factsheet  describ- 
ing the  prov  sions  in  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  po  nt  in  the  Record. 

There  beir  g  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordjred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  i  lUows: 

S.  333 

Be  it  enacU  i  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentatixK  3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C  mgress  ossenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  c  ted  as  the  "Consumer  Bank- 
-uptcy  Impro\  ements  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Sec  ion  109  of  tlUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  b  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tiie  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  secti(n,  no  individual  may  be  a 
debtor  under  this  title  who  has  been  a 
debtor  in  a  ca  se  pending  under  this  title  at 
any  time  in  th  t  proceeding  180  days  if— 

"(1)  the  case  was  dismissed  by  the  court 
for  willful  fal  ure  of  the  debtor  to  abide  by 
orders  of  the  »urt.  or  to  appear  before  the 
court  in  propc  r  prosecution  of  the  case,  or 

"(2)  the  d^tor  requested  and  obtained 
the  voltmtaryi  dismissal  of  the  case  follow- 
ing the  filing  tol  a  request  for  relief  from  the 
automatic  sta;  r  provided  by  section  362.". 

SiK.  3.  Section  521  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  i  i  amended— 

(1)  by  rede  lignating  paragraphs  (3).  (3). 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5).  re- 
spectively, an  I 

(2)  by  inseiting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  if  the  <  ebtor's  schedule  of  assets  and 
liabilities  inc  ludes  consumer  debts  which 
are  secured  I  y  property  of  the  estate,  file 
and  serve,  within  thirty  days  of  the  order 
for  relief  uni  ler  chapter  7  of  this  title,  or 
within  such  a  Iditional  time  as  the  court,  for 
cause,  within  feuch  30-day  period  fixes,  upon 
each  creditor  holding  such  security  and  the 
trustee,  a  st*;  ement  expressing  the  debtor's 
intention  wit  i  respect  to  retention  or  sur- 
render of  thi:  collateral  and.  if  applicable, 
specifying  ttiat  the  collateral  Is  claim  as 
exempt,  that  the  debtor  intends  to  redeem 
the  collateral ,  or  that  the  debtor  intends  to 
reaffirm  debt  \  secured  by  the  collateral;". 

See.  4.  Sectjon  522(d)(3)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,]  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
(4.000  in  valiie  in  all  items"  after  "item". 

Sec.  5.  Section  522(m)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code. lis  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of 
subsection  (b )  in  a  Joint  case  In  which  the 
estates  of  I  he  debtors  are  consolidated 
under  sectlor  302(b)  of  this  title,  both  debt- 
ors may  exei  ipt  from  property  of  the  con- 
solidated esU  tes  property  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  I  uch  subsection  or,  In  the  alter- 
native, both  I  lebtors  may  exempt  from  prop- 
erty of  the  o  nsolidated  estates  property  de- 


scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection. 
If  the  debtors  do  not  agree  which  property 
to  exempt  under  such  subsection,  then  l)oth 
debtors  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exempted 
from  the  property  of  the  consolidated  es- 
tates property  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
such  subsection.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  523  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  any  debt  or  debts 
aggregating  more  than  (500  for  Items  of  a 
kind  specified  In  section  522(dK2).  522(d)(3), 
or  S22(dK4)  of  this  tiUe  held  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  use.  incurred 
on  or  wlttiin  45  days  before  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  title,  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  nondischargeable  under  such 
subsection.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  524  of  Utle  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  out  "or 
from  property  of  the  debtor.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section  prevents  a  debtor 
from  voluntarily  repaying  any  debt.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  525  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "the"  before  "Perlsliable". 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "Except",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  private  employer  may  terminate 
the  employment  of.  or  discriminate  with  re- 
spect to  employment  against,  an  individual 
who  is  or  has  been  a  debtor  under  this  title, 
a  debtor  or  banlLTupt  under  the  Banltruptcy 
Act.  or  an  individual  associated  with  such  a 
debtor  or  bankrupt,  solely  because  such 
debtor  or  bankrupt— 

"(1)  is  or  has  been  a  debtor  under  ttiis 
title  or  a  debtor  or  bankrupt  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act; 

"(2)  has  been  insolvent  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  case  under  tliis  title  or 
during  the  case  but  before  the  grant  or 
denial  of  a  discharge;  or 

"(3)  has  not  paid  a  debt  that  is  discharge- 
able in  a  case  under  this  title  or  that  was 
discharged  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  547(c)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  If  the  aggregate  value  of  all  property 
that  constitutes  or  is  affected  by  such  trans- 
fer- 

"(A)  in  a  case  under  chapter  7  or  13  of  this 
title  Is  less  than  (250;  and 

"(B)  in  a  case  under  chapter  11  of  tills 
title  is  less  than  (750. '. 

Sec.  10.  Section  1325  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "The" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b).  the". 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c).  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'(b)(1)  If  the  holder  of  an  allowed  unse- 
cured claim  objects  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  plan,  then  the  court  may  not  approve 
the  plan  unless,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan— 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  plan  on  account  of  such 


claim  is  not  less  tlian  the  amount  of  such 
claim;  or 

"(B)  the  plan  provides  that  all  of  the  debt- 
or's projected  disposable  Income  to  be  re- 
ceived In  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  that  the  first  payment  Is  due  under 
the  plan  l>e  applied  to  make  payments 
under  the  plan. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'dis- 
posable income'  means  income  which  is  re- 
ceived by  the  debtor  and  which  Is  not  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  be  expended— 

"(A)  for  the  support  of  the  debtor  or  a  de- 
pendent of  the  debtor;  or 

"(B>  if  the  debtor  is  engaged  in  business, 
for  the  payment  of  expenditures  necessary 
for  the  continuation,  preservation,  and  op- 
eration of  the  business.". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  1326  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  such  subsections 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(aMl)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise, 
the  debtor  shall  commence  making  the  pay- 
ments proposed  by  a  plan  within  30  days 
after  the  plan  is  filed. 

"(2)  A  payment  made  under  tliis  subsec- 
tion shall  be  retained  by  the  trustee  until 
confirmation  or  denial  of  confirmation  of  a 
plan.  If  a  plan  Is  confirmed,  the  trustee 
shall  distribute  any  such  payment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan.  If  a  plan  is  not  con- 
firmed, the  tnistee  shall  return  any  such 
payments  to  the  debtor,  after  deducting  any 
unpaid  claim  allowed  under  section  503(b) 
of  this  title.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  1329  of  tlUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sulxiection: 

"(d)  On  request  of  the  debtor,  the  trustee, 
or  a  creditor  holding  an  allowed  unsecured 
claim  and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the 
plan  shall  be  modified  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  any  extent  that  any 
change  In  the  debtor's  anticipated  dispos- 
able Income  substantially  affects  whether 
the  plan,  before  modification,  complies  with 
the  requirements  specified  In  section 
1325(a)(6)  and  section  1325(b)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  13.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  cases 
commenced  under  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

DEScRimoN  OF  Consumer  Bakkhoptcy 

IMPROVEMEMTS  ACT  OP  1983 

The  Consumer  Bankruptcy  Improvements 
Act  would  make  the  following  substantive 
changes  In  our  current  bankrupty  code: 

Sec.  2  prevents  repeated  Chapter  7  or 
Chapter  13  filings  by  debtors  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  automatic  stay 
In  effect.  This  tightens  up  a  loophole  in  cur- 
rent law  that  In  some  instances  has  prevent- 
ed creditors  from  having  the  automatic  stay 
lifted  in  appropriate  circumstances. 

Sec.  3  provides  that  within  30  days  of 
filing  for  bankruptcy  under  Chapter  7  the 
debtor  give  each  secured  creditor  and  the 
trustee  a  statement  showing  whether  the 
debtor  Intends  to  retain  or  surrender  the 
collateral.  The  statement  shall  also  specify 
whether  the  retained  collateral  Is  claimed  as 
exempt  or  will  be  redeemed,  or  if  the  debt  is 
to  be  reaffirmed.  This  facilitates  planning 
by  both  the  debtor  and  the  creditor  for  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  the  debtor's  estate. 
Current  law  has  no  such  provision. 


Sec.  4  sets  a  total  exemption  limit  of 
(4,000  on  personal  and  household  items, 
each  of  which  is  valued  at  under  (200.  This 
prohibits  "stacking"  of  personal  property 
exemptions  without  limit.  Current  law  sets 
no  such  ceiling. 

Sec.  5  requires  both  debtors  filing  a  Joint 
petition  for  bankruptcy  to  choose  either 
state  or  federal  exemptions.  This  prevents 
the  practice,  unintentionally  permitted 
under  current  law,  of  "piggybacking"  state 
and  federal  exemptions. 

Sec.  6  creates  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  any  debt  or  debts  for  personal  property 
totaling  (500  Incurred  within  45  days  of 
filing  for  bankruptcy  are  nondischargeable. 
This  would  discourage  debtors  from  buying 
a  large  quantity  of  goods  on  credit  in  antici- 
pation of  filing  for  banluiiptcy.  There  is  no 
similar  "loading  up"  provision  in  current 
law. 

Sec.  7  clarifies  that  under  current  law  a 
debtor  Is  free  to  relay  voluntarily  any  dis- 
charged debt,  even  If  reaffirmation  of  that 
debt  is  disallowed  by  the  court.  This  change 
meets  the  concern  expressed  by  some  credi- 
tors that,  because  the  court  must  approve 
all  reaffirmations,  debtors  are  prevented 
from  repaying  debts  they  want  to  pay. 

Sec.  8  prevents  private  employers  from 
terminating  employees  or  discriminating 
against  potential  employees  solely  because 
the  person  had  been  or  was  in  bankruptcy 
court,  had  been  Insolvent  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  bankruptcy  case  or  had  not 
paid  a  debt  that  was  dischargeable  or  dis- 
charged. This  provision  also  affords  the 
same  protections  to  any  person  associated 
with  the  debtor.  Current  law  prevents  dis- 
crimination against  debtors  by  governmen- 
tal bodies. 

Sec.  9  prevents  the  trustee  from  avoiding 
(I.e..  undoing)  pre-petltion  payments  made 
by  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  if  the  amount  is 
less  than  (250  in  a  personal  bankruptcy  and 
less  than  (750  in  a  business  bankruptcy. 
This  change  will  expedite  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. Under  current  law  the  trustee  may 
nullify  most  payments  made  within  90  days 
of  filing. 

Sections  10.  11  and  12  tighten  provisions 
for  Chapter  13  (repayment  plan)  bankrupt- 
cies, making  this  Chapter  more  equitable  to 
all  parties. 

Sec.  10  amends  Chapter  13  to  prevent  the 
court  from  approving  a  "zero"  repayment 
plan  If  the  debtor  has  the  ability  to  pay  at 
least  some  of  his  debts. 

Sec.  11  requires  the  debtor  to  begin 
making  payments  within  30  days  after  the 
plan  Is  filed.  The  payments  are  made  to  the 
trustee  who  holds  them  until  the  plan  is 
confirmed.  This  provision  allows  debtors  to 
accustom  themselves  to  making  payments 
immediately.  Under  current  law,  payments 
do  not  begin  until  the  plan  is  confirmed. 

Sec.  12  allows  the  debtor,  unsecured  credi- 
tors, or  the  trustee  to  request  a  modification 
of  the  Chapter  13  repayment  plan  if  the 
debtor's  disposable  Income  has  changed  sub- 
stantially.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  Congressman 
RoDiNO  in  consponsoring  the  Con- 
sumer Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act 
of  1983.  This  bill  would  amend  exist- 
ing law  to  address  debtor  abuses  with- 
out destroying  the  balance  between 
creditor  and  debtor  interests  which 
was  carefully  crafted  in  the  compre- 
hensive bankruptcy  reform  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1978. 


The  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978 
was  the  culmination  of  an  extensive 
examination  by  Congress  of  the  oper- 
ation of  our  bankruptcy  laws.  As  the 
result  of  its  investigation.  Congress  de- 
termined that  significant  changes  in 
the  laws  concerning  individual  bank- 
ruptcy were  necessary.  One  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  the  reforms  in 
the  1978  act  was  to  eliminate  creditor 
overreaching  which  was  possible  under 
existing  law. 

Our  experience  under  the  1978  act. 
although  brief,  indicates  that  some 
modifications  to  that  act  are  in  order, 
to  eliminate  unintended  loopholes  and 
to  make  the  system  more  efficient. 
The  bill  we  introduce  today  makes  im- 
portant changes  to  existing  law,  in- 
cluding a  $4,000  cap  on  the  total  value 
of  personal  and  household  items 
which  are  exempt,  thus  prohibiting 
"stacking"  of  personal  property  ex- 
emptions without  limit.  It  also  pre- 
vents "piggybacking"  State  and  Feder- 
al exemptions  by  requiring  that  debt- 
ors filing  a  Joint  petition  must  choose 
either  State  or  Federal  exemptions. 
The  bill  would  discourage  "loading 
up"  of  debts  by  debtors  anticipating 
banlLruptcy  by  creating  a  rebuttable 
presumption  against  discharge  of  any 
debt  or  debts  for  personal  property  to- 
taling $500  and  incurred  within  45 
days  of  filing  for  bankruptcy.  In  the 
area  of  reaffirmation,  the  bill  clarifies 
the  debtor's  ability  to  voluntarily 
repay  any  debt,  whether  or  not  a  court 
has  approved  a  reaffirmation  of  that 
debt.  The  bill  also  makes  significant 
changes  to  the  laws  governing  chapter 
13  repayment  plan  bankruptcies  to 
assure  that  "zero"  repayment  plans 
are  not  approved,  that  repajmaent 
begins  promptly,  and  to  provide  a 
mechanism  to  change  the  repayment 
plan  to  accommodate  changed  circum- 
stances. 

The  reforms  contained  in  this  bill 
are  a  starting  point  for  maldng  the 
necessary  adjustment  in  existing  law 
to  protect  creditor  interests,  without 
punishing  honest  debtors  who  need 
the  relief  our  bankruptcy  system  pro- 
vides. We  must  pay  special  attention 
to  making  changes  in  our  bankruptcy 
laws  during  this  period  of  economic 
crisis.  Today,  this  country  is  experi- 
encing the  highest  unemployment 
since  1937;  more  than  12  million  Amer- 
ican workers  who  want  jol>s  cannot 
find  them.  Real  interest  rates  are  the 
highest  we  have  seen  since  the  Civil 
War.  and  the  Federal  Government's 
indebtedness  is  unprecedented. 

In  the  light  of  these  economic  indi- 
cators, it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
number  of  individuals  who  have  been 
forced  to  file  banlu-uptcy  has  in- 
creased significantly  since  1979.  The 
increase  in  bankruptcy  filings  only 
parallels  other  stark  indicators  of  our 
economic  crisis.  For  example,  as  of  the 
end  of  May  1982.  more  than  a  third  of 
the  farm  loans  held  by  the  Farmers 


Home  Administration  were  delinquent. 
Farm  foreclosures  during  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1982  soared  600  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  link  between  the  depressed 
state  of  our  economy  and  the  increase 
in  bankruptcy  filings  is  undeniable.  I 
reject  the  claims  made  by  some  in  the 
credit  industry  that  the  increase  in 
bankruptcy  filings  in  the  past  few 
years  indicates  that  sweeping  reforms 
are  needed  in  our  consumer  bankrupt- 
cy laws.  I  agree  that  some  modifica- 
tions are  needed,  and  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  an  excellent  starting  point. 
I  look  forward  to  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.* 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
withholding  of  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends  and  to  Increase  the  penalty 
for  failing  to  supply  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation numbers  on  returns  and  state* 
ments;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

wrrHHOLDiNC  or  taxes  om  nrrEKEsr  ahd 

DTVntKHDS 

Mr.  liIATTINOLT.  Ui.  President.  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
appropriate  referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce S.  344.  This  legislation  serves  two 
purposes.  First,  it  will  repeal  the 
unfair  10  percent  withholding  tax  on 
savings  and  dividend  income  that  was 
passed  in  1982.  Second,  it  will  institute 
a  new  method  to  improve  compliance 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  by  in- 
creasing the  penalty  to  $100  for  those 
who  do  not  include,  or  report  incor- 
rectly, a  social  security  number  or  tax- 
payer identification  number  on  any 
return,  statement,  or  document,  in- 
cluding the  1099  form  and  the  in(iivid- 
ual  income  tax  return. 

Last  year,  I  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senators  Hollings 
and  Kasten  to  remove  from  the 
TEFRA  the  10  percent  withholding 
tax  on  savings  and  dividends.  I  remain 
opposed  to  the  withholding  tax  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

Withholding  10  percent  of  interest 
and  dividend  income  wiU  penalize  the 
vast  majority  of  honest  taxpayers. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  on 
record  as  finding  taxpayer  compliance 
rates  in  the  interest  and  dividend  cate- 
gory as  high  as  89  percent. 

A  withholding  tax  would  impose 
heavy  startup  and  operating  costs  in 
addition  to  tremendous  paperwork 
burdens  on  savers  and  savings  institu- 
tions. The  United  States  League  of 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations  esti- 
mates that  the  startup  costs  of  the 
withholding   plan   would   amount   to 
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$435  mlUio  I  for  the  Industry  and  that 
annual  ope  rating  costs  would  amount 
to  $325  mi:  lion.  The  costs  are  equally 
onerous  or  other  affected  industries. 
At  a  time  \  rhen  many  in  the  financial 
and  financial  related  industries  are 
struggling  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water,  now  is  an  inappropriate  time  to 
add  to  thet  ■  operating  expenses. 

The  lO-percent  withholding  tax  on 
interest  snd  dividends,  moreover, 
would  lowe  r  the  effective  yield  on  sav- 
ings and  s  tockownership.  Most  reve- 
nues wouk  likely  come  from  interest- 
bearing  ac<  ounts.  At  a  time  of  concern 
of  "crowdii  ig  out"  by  Government  bor- 
rowing in  the  capital  markets  as  a 
result  of  tl  le  high  deficits.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  re  luce  the  deficit  by  reducing 
personal  si  vings. 

Taxpaye;  s  should  pay  the  taxes  that 
they  owe  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  here  is  an  alternative  and 
better  me«  ns  of  assuring  that  taxpay- 
ers complj  than  the  10-percent  with- 
holding tax  on  savings  and  dividend 
income.  Tl  le  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing i  B  such  an  alternative. 

The  IR£  does  not  need  a  withhold- 
ing tax  to  prevent  evasion  or  underre- 
porting cf  interest  and  dividend 
income.  It  needs  instead  to  improve  its 
computer  programs  and  management 
so  that  it  ;an  match  interest  and  divi- 
dend repoi  ts  filed  by  corporations  and 
banks  will ;  individual  tax  returns.  The 
answer  is  for  the  IRS  to  put  its  own 
house  in  o  rder,  rather  than  to  transfer 
an  enormc  us  administrative  burden  to 
the  privati  ■  sector.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
match  or  crosscheck  1099  forms  and 
individual  income  tax  returns.  By  in- 
creasing t  le  penalty  for  failure  to  in- 
clude, or  report  correctly,  the  neces- 
sary socia  security  or  taxpayer  identi- 
fication n  Limber,  the  Job  of  the  IRS 
should  belmade  easier  and  more  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  Preiident.  there  are  less  costly 
and  cumtersome  methods  to  improve 

compliance  than  the  with- 
t  IX  on  savings  and  dividend 

lelieve  the  method  I  am  pro- 
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lilr.  COHEN: 
A  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
s(  rvices  in  certain  enlisted  pay 

t(i  the  Committee  on  Armed 


:AItJCER  EHLISTKD  PAT  AOJUSTHEin 
ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  cdHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
B4ilitary  Career  Enlisted  Pay  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1983.  This  measure  is  an 
attempt  i  o  adjust  the  basic  pay  scales 
for  the  career  enlisted  personnel  we 
want  to  r  ;tain  in  our  armed  services. 

Time  a  ad  again,  we  have  heard  of 
the  impo  lance  of  attracting  and  keep- 
ing top  q  iiality  men  and  women  in  the 
Nation's  military.  These  qualified  pro- 


fessionals are  essential,  for  without 
them  the  most  sophisticated  weaponry 
in  the  world  is  useless. 

If  there  is  one  area  where  we  cannot 
afford  to  cut  comers,  it  is  in  recruiting 
and  retention.  Yet,  unfortunately, 
that  Is  precisely  where  the  bulk  of  the 
administration's  proposed  defense  cuts 
for  fiscal  year  1984  have  been  made. 

Unless  there  is  congressional  action, 
we  face  the  danger  of  repeating  the 
mistakes  made  less  than  a  decade  ago 
when  military  pay  caps,  coupled  with 
cuts  in  recruiting  funds  and  the  end  of 
the  GI  bill,  brought  the  AU-Volunteer 
Force  to  its  knees.  We  cannot  afford  to 
make  that  kind  of  mistake  again. 

The  administration  proposed  the 
pay  freeze  so  that  it  could  retain  the 
weapons  systems  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget.  But  one  simple  ex- 
ample demonstrates  the  error  of  this 
approach. 

One  of  the  procurement  programs 
which  continues  to  go  forward  is  one 
in  which  I  have  a  special  Interest  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Sea 
Power  and  Force  Projection.  The  Navy 
is  rebuilding,  and  the  goal  Is  a  600-ship 
Navy.  My  question  is.  How  are  we 
going  to  provide  adequate  numbers  of 
petty  officers  to  man  those  ships  if  we 
do  not  provide  the  incentive  for  them 
to  stay  in  the  Navy? 

Two  years  ago,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  told  there  was  a  20.000 
petty  officer  shortfall  in  the  Navy.  In 
response  to  Admiral  Hayward's  plea  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage  in  career  person- 
nel—and to  the  pleas  of  the  leaders  of 
the  other  services  who  had  seen  low 
pay  undercutting  their  readiness— we 
approved  a  nvmiber  of  measures  im- 
proving military  compensation. 

Despite  this,  the  committee  was  told 
a  year  ago  that  the  petty  officer  short- 
fall had  actually  increased  to  22.000. 
The  reason  was  simple— the  Navy  was 
growing,  and  more  men  were  needed  to 
man  the  increased  nimaber  of  ships. 
So.  in  spite  of  the  better  pay  and  the 
positive  effect  it  had  on  retention, 
higher  requirements  caused  the  short- 
fall to  rise. 

Today,  the  Navy  is  about  17,000 
short  of  its  petty  officer  goal.  The 
high  retention  rate  which  has  resulted 
from  bringing  pay  up  from  its  low 
level  is  having  a  positive  impact.  But 
we  are  going  to  lose  that  momentum  if 
we  freeze  pay  this  year,  and  where 
that  lost  momentum  wiU  have  its  most 
devastating  impact  is  in  the  career 
force. 

According  to  the  January  31  Army 
Times,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
sent  a  private  memo  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  calling  the  de- 
cision to  freeze  pay  "unfortimate"  and 
saying  it  will  "almost  certainly"  affect 
combat  readiness.  The  Times  quoted 
the  memo  as  follows: 


The  fact  is  that  a  pay  freeze,  resulting 
from  a  failure  to  provide  the  FY  84  pay  ad- 


justment following  a  four  percent  pay  cap 
in  FT  83  almost  certainly  will  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  personnel  retention  and.  as 
recent  history  has  dramatically  shown,  a 
long-term  negative  effect  on  combat  readi- 
ness of  U.S.  military  forces.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  such  a  decision  became  necessary 
at  a  time  when  the  military  services  were 
beginning  to  see  a  turnaround  In  previously 
poor  retention  rates. 

This  assessment  is  exactly  in  line 
with  the  message  we  have  heard  re- 
peatedly—though it  has  apparently 
been  forgotten  by  some  of  the  same 
people  who  had  delivered  it— over  the 
past  2  years.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  speech  delivered  less  than  1 
year  ago  by  a  top  Pentagon  manpower 
official.  After  discussing  compensation 
improvements,  he  said  this: 

If  we  do  not  continue  these  manpower 
program  actions,  we  face  some  serious  risks. 
We  end  up  with  a  force  unable  to  respond 
promptly  to  a  rapidly  developing  crisis,  a  to- 
tally insufficient  manpower  mobilization 
base,  and  poorly  trained,  unmotivated 
people  in  inadequate  numbers  ...  an  espe- 
cially serious  problem  in  the  mid-grade  en- 
listed ranks  (of  course  this  problem  exists 
even  with  conscription). 

I  could  not  agree  more.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  I  found  in  1980 
when  I  visited  Fort  Campbell.  Ky..  to 
look  at  problems  of  low  readiness 
caused  by  shortages  in  the  career  en- 
listed ranks.  The  readiness  situation 
was  at  virtually  a  crisis  level,  and  the 
reason  was  not  inadequate  equipment. 
It  was  the  absence  of  enough  person- 
nel to  man  the  weapons  in  the  inven- 
tory. 

It  is  from  this  perspective  that  I 
have  developed  the  measure  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  The  bill  would  in- 
crease pay  throughout  the  career  en- 
listed ranks.  Pay  for  E-4's  would  go  up 
by  2  percent,  for  E-5's  by  5  percent, 
for  E-6's  by  4  percent,  and  for  E-7's, 
E-8's,  and  E-9's  by  3  percent. 

The  need  for  this  approach  is  clear, 
for  career  enlisted  pay  has  been 
shrinking.  If  pay  is  frozen  this  year,  it 
could  mean  that  military  personnel 
will  have  again  fallen  12-percent 
behind  their  civilian  coimterparts— 
and  only  2  years  after  we  had  attempt- 
ed to  rescue  them  from  the  serious 
pay  erosion  of  the  previous  several 
years. 

Last  year,  when  the  administration 
proposed  capping  pay  at  a  4-percent 
increase,  it  said  there  could  be  a  com- 
parability raise  this  year.  Well,  the  4- 
percent  increase  these  people  did  not 
receive— the  initial  proposal  was  for  an 
8-percent  boost— is  now  being  com- 
pounded by  a  7.6-percent  increase  they 
will  not  receive.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  again  saying  there  will  be  a 
full  comparability  raise  next  year,  but 
military  personnel  will  not  forget  that 
this  is  an  echo  of  the  same  message 
they  heard  last  year.  That  message 
was  backed  away  from  before  1982  was 
out,  but  the  decision  to  freeze  pay  this 
year  makes  the  prospect  of  a  compara- 


bility raise  next  year  even  more  doubt- 
ful. This  is  especially  so  since  pay  will 
be  constrained  by  the  cost  of  the 
weapons  systems  approved  in  this 
year's  budget  and  being  paid  for  over 
the  next  several  years. 

For  those  considering  whether  to 
make  the  military  a  career,  this  is 
cause  for  somber  reflection.  That  is 
why  I  have  targeted  this  bill  as  I  have. 

The  5-percent  increase  for  those  in 
grade  E-5  is  provided  because  that  is 
the  point  where  an  individual  is  likely 
to  be  coming  up  for  his  or  her  first  re- 
enlistment  decision.  It  is  also  a  point 
at  which  he  or  she  will  be  ass<iming 
more  responsibility. 

Right  now.  there  appears  to  be  little 
incentive  to  reenlist.  In  1971.  an  E-5 
with  4  years  of  service  received  pay  2.8 
times  greater  than  that  of  an  E-1  and 
2.7  times  greater  than  that  of  an  E-2; 
In  1982.  E-5  pay  had  been  compressed 
to  a  point  where  it  was  only  1.6  times 
greater  than  that  of  an  E-1  and  1.4 
times  greater  than  that  of  an  E-2. 

The  pay  compression  problem  and 
the  erosion  of  military  pay  relative  to 
the  civilian  sector  spurred  us  to  action 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  we  would  never  let  it  happen 
again.  Yet.  now.  so  soon  after,  many 
have  forgotten  the  "hollow  Army" 
which  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen. 
Edward  Meyer,  referred  to  at  that 
time. 

In  the  late  1970's.  highly  trained 
noncommissioned  officers  and  petty 
officers  who  had  filled  the  roles  of 
squad  leaders,  platoon  sergeants,  crew 
chiefs,  aircraft  maintenance  chiefs, 
technicians,  and.  most  of  all.  middle- 
management  leaders  and  training  spe- 
cialists, had  opted  for  better  paying 
jobs  in  the  civilian  sector.  Their  major 
complaint  was  "inadequate  compensa- 
tion for  services  performed." 

What  we  should  have  learned  at 
that  time  is  that  holding  down  mili- 
tary pay  has  its  costs,  and  they  are 
substantial  ones.  Just  how  true  that  is. 
is  reflected  in  an  analysis  done  by  the 
Navy. 

Historically,  the  Navy  has  found 
that  it  takes  2.44  accessions  to  produce 


each  new  petty  officer.  Even  more  dra- 
matic, it  concluded  that  the  cost  of  re- 
placing one  petty  officer  with  a  new 
recruit  is  over  $38,000  and  the  process 
takes  4  years. 

Even  with  this  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance of  providing  adequate  pay 
for  military  personnel,  it  would  be 
naive  of  me  to  stand  before  the  Senate 
and  plead  for  full  comparability,  or 
even  the  full  amount  originally  pro- 
jected for  those  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
We  do  have  a  huge  budget  deficit 
facing  us  as  we  prepare  to  debate  de- 
fense and  social  issues  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  In  addition.  President  Reagan 
has  asked  for  a  pay  freeze  for  civilian 
Federal  workers.  Fiscal  restraint  Is  our 
goal,  and  every  dollar  we  spend  must 
be  justified. 

But  I  proposed  this  limited  pay  ad- 
justment because  of  the  reality  that  it 
will  cost  us  much  more  if  we  do  not 
take  this  kind  of  step  on  behalf  of 
career  enlisted  personnel.  We  have  to 
demonstrate  that  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  lesson  learned  only  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

It  is  true  that  retention  rates  for 
career  enlisted  personnel  are  improv- 
ing. But  the  short-term  positive  trend 
can  be  quickly  reversed  if  we  fail  to 
act,  as  experience  demonstrates. 

In  1975.  career  reenlistments  were  at 
83  percent  of  eligible  personnel.  Last 
year,  the  level  was  76  percent,  up  from 
68  percent  in  1979.  when  career  enlist- 
ed personnel  had  their  lowest  reenllst- 
ment  rate  since  1973.  The  swing  within 
this  short  period  shows  just  how  much 
the  actions  we  take— or  fail  to  take- 
have  an  impact  on  career  decisions. 

Most  of  the  individuals  who  turned 
thumbs  down  on  reenlisting  in  the  late 
1970's  have  been  lost  to  the  armed 
services  forever.  The  military  may 
have  replaced  them  by  accelerating 
promotions  for  junior  enlisted  person- 
nel into  more  senior  enlisted  grades.  It 
will  take  time,  however,  for  them  to 
gain  the  expertise  which  their  prede- 
cessors had.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  happen  again. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  It  is  unre- 
alistic to  expect  our  petty  officers  to 


remain  in  the  service  when  we  send 
them  to  sea  year  after  year,  away  from 
families  and  homes  for  tours  longer 
than  during  any  other  post- World  War 
II  peacetime  period,  when  we  work 
them  60  to  80  hours  each  week  while 
at  sea.  and  when  we  then  fail  to  keep 
their  pay  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Right  now,  we  have  brave  yoimg  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  as  part  of  a  peace- 
keeping force.  They  find  it  hard  to 
accept  the  arguments  of  those  who  say 
their  pay  is  sufficient,  since  they  are 
serving  in  peacetime. 

Yet  these  men.  who  by  their  military 
service  are  already  sacrificing  many  of 
the  common  luxuiries  of  life  which  so 
many  of  us  take  for  granted,  are  being 
asked  to  make  further  sacrifices. 
Three  times  in  the  1970's  caps  were 
placed  on  military  but  not  private 
sector  pay.  It  happened  again  last 
year,  and  now  these  courageous  indi- 
viduals are  being  asked  to  accept  a 
freeze  which  will  not  be  borne  by 
those  working  in  the  civilian  communi- 
ty. 

So  I  am  not  uncomfortable  in  offer- 
ing this  bill  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
consideration.  I  believe  that  now— this 
year— is  the  time  to  send  the  message 
to  our  career  enlisted  personnel  that 
they  are  appreciated,  they  are  needed, 
and  they  are  as  vitally  important,  if 
not  more  important,  to  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  as  are  weapons  systems. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  estimates  that  my  proposal  will 
cost  $827  million— about  one-third  the 
cost  of  a  comparability  increase.  And 
that  is  using  CBO's  comparability  fig- 
ures of  5.5  percent,  rather  than  the 
administration's  7.6-per<*nt  figure.  At 
the  same  time,  CBO  estimates  that 
the  military  would  lose  only  one-third 
as  many  career  personnel  as  it  would 
imder  a  freeze.  Furthermore,  the  cost 
per  careerist  retained  would  be  a  little 
more  than  half  the  cost  under  compa- 
rability. The  CBO  analysis  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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My  proposal  is,  I  believe,  a  most  cost 
effective  and  responsible  one.  And  it  is 
an  approach  which  demonstrates  to 
o\ir  experienced  NCO's  and  petty  offi- 


cers the  Nation's  recognition  of  their 
skill,  experience,  and  dedication. 

I  know  that  some  will  question  the 
biU's  failure  to  provide  a  pay  boost  for 
the  lowest  enlisted  grades— especially 


in  light  of  my  strong  commitment  to 
the  volunteer  force.  These  junior  per- 
sonnel are  not  being  ignored,  for  I  am 
joining  with  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
reintroducing  legislation  offering  po- 
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GI  bill  educational 

benefits  wiU.  I  believe. 

incentive  for  motivated. 

individuals  to  consider 


ficers.    assessions   should 
the  current  level  or,  per- 
as  long  as  Congress  con- 
the  Reserve  Officer 
(ROTO  and  similar 
addition,  our  proposed 
benefits  package,  if  en- 
a  further  incentive, 
let    me    state    that 
overriding  factor  Congress 
in   considering    the 
bill.  Whether  we  contin- 
All-Volunteer    Force, 
we  will,  or  go  back  to 
at  some  time,  we  cannot 
and  petty  officers.  They 
and  committed  to  their 
,  if  we  create  too  many 
for  service— reduced  pay, 
working  conditions,  too 
from  family,  and  un- 
long   hours   each   week- 
conclude  they  can  no 
to  make  the  sacrifices 
tiave  proudly  been  making 
and  for  each  one  of 


coimtry, 
us. 

Before  cl(  sing,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Non-Commi  ssioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S-A.  (NCOA)  for  its  help 
and  support  with  this  bill.  The  NCOA, 
as  most  of  ro\x  know,  has  been  a  real 
leader  *n  w<  rking  for  responsible  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
women  sering  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
NCOA's  coiomitment  to  our  military 
personnel  has  been  demonstrated  to 
me  repeatedly  during  my  time  as  a 


member  of 


mittee's  Mmpower  Subcommittee.   I 


have  been 
these  past 
aid  service 


troud  to  work  with  it  over 
ew  years  on  legislation  to 

1  tersonnel,  and  I  am  pleased 

to  have  thi !  organization's  support  in 
this  import  oit  effort. 

As  my  CO]  leagues  consider  the  merits 
of  this  proi  osal— and.  I  hope,  consider 
cosponsoriig  it— I  hope  they  will  re- 
member thf^words  of  Machiavelli.  who 
said: 

,  the  sinews  of  war,  although 

Is  so  considered  ...  It  is  not 

soldiers  that  insure  success  at 


nDt 


Mr 


By 

LES, 


the  Armed  Services  Com- 


Money  it 
it  generally 
gold  but  goo<  I 
war. 

This  bill  ks  aimed  at  retaining  those 
good  soldic  rs.  I  hope  it  wlU  have  the 
support  of  |ill  of  you. 


NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ru^MAN,  Mr.  CHILES,  Mr.  NiCK- 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
KskneoY.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
STEiins.  Mr.  Johhstoh,  Mr. 
Pr'i  or,  Mr.  HoLLiifGS.  and  Mr. 
EAjf): 
S.  336.  i)  bill  to  increase  the  penal- 
ties for  vi<  lations  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  to  prshibit  persons,  upon  their 
convictions  of  certain  crimes,  from 
holding  of  ices  in  or  certain  positions 


related  to  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  and  to  clarify 
certain  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LABOR  KAMACEMKIfT  RACKXTKXItlNG  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  which  will  revise 
current  Federal  labor  laws  to  more  ef- 
fectively combat  the  problem  of  labor 
corruption.  Senators  Warrjsw  Rddmam, 
Lawton  Chiles,  Don  Nickles,  Orrih 
G.  Hatch,  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.. 
Edward  M.  Kenkkdy.  Dnnns  DeCoh- 
ciwi.  John  C.  Stenhis.  J.  Bbwwett 
Johnston,  David  Pryor,  Ernest  P. 
HoLLiNGS,  and  John  P.  East  join  me  in 
introducting  this  legislation.  Designat- 
ed the  Labor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  of  1983,  this  biU  will  increase 
the  criminal  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  prohibit  immedi- 
ately upon  conviction  of  certain  per- 
sons from  holding  certain  positions  in 
unions  or  employee  benefit  plans,  and 
clarify  the  Department  of  Labor's  re- 
sponsibilities to  investigate  and  refer 
allegations  of  criminal  activity. 

As  worded,  this  bill  is  identical  to  S. 
1785,  the  Labor  Management  Racket- 
eering Act  of  1982,  which  was  passed 
by  unanimous  consent  in  the  Senate 
on  two  separate  occasions  during  the 
last  Congress.  Not  only  did  the  bill  win 
approval  from  the  Senate,  but  it  also 
generated  enthusiastic  support  from  a 
wide  range  of  interests  outside  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  publicly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Lane  Kirk- 
land  of  the  AFL-CIO  as  well  as 
George  Lehr,  executive  director  of  the 
Teamsters  Central  States  Pension 
Fund. 

Of  particular  rote  was  Lane  Kirk- 
land's  endorsement  of  the  bill  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  in  Octo- 
ber 1981.  He  reiterated  that  support  in 
his  statement  submitted  during  a 
hearing  of  the  House  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Subcommittee,  held 
December  13.  1982.  We  have  worked 
very  closely  with  Mr.  Kirkland  and  the 
APL-CIO  in  ironing  out  possible  diffi- 
culties with  the  bill.  The  bill  which  I 
introduce  today  reflects  a  well-rea- 
soned and  effective  approach  to  the 
problem  of  labor  corruption,  reached 
with  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  APL-CIO. 

The  bill  attempts  to  remedy  serious 
problems  concerning  the  infiltration 
of  some  imions  and  some  employee 
Ijenefit  plans  by  corrupt  officials  who 
have  no  real  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  honest  rank-and-file 
union  members  they  pretend  to  repre- 
sent. Those  problems  were  graphically 
illustrated  in  public  hearings  on  water- 
front corruption  before  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
in  February  1981.  The  legislation, 
which  is  now  before  us,  is  a  direct 
result  of  those  hearings.  As  ranking 


minority  member  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  had  the 
opportimity  to  direct  an  extensive 
staff  investigation  of  criminal  activity 
within  both  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  (ILA)  and  the 
American  shipping  industry. 

This  set  of  hearings  followed  a  very 
extensive  investigation  of  the  water- 
front and  the  corruption  on  the  water- 
front by  the  UJS.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  FBI.  They  did  a  superb 
Job. 

In  1975  the  Justice  Department 
launched  a  nationwide  investigation  of 
racketeering  on  our  waterfronts.  This 
sweeping  inquiry  culminated  in  the 
criminal  convictions  of  more  than  100 
high-level  ILA  officials  and  shipping 
company  executives. 

These  persons  were  charged  with  a 
variety  of  offenses  ranging  from  vio- 
lating the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  extor- 
tion, payoffs,  kickbacks,  threats,  in- 
timidation, obstruction  of  Justice,  and 
income  tax  evasion. 

Spurred  by  the  success  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  UNIRAC  investi- 
gation, the  subcommittee  staff  inter- 
viewed numerous  witnesses  and  re- 
viewed coimtless  other  items  of  evi- 
dence in  order  to  convey  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  an  accurate  portrait  of  the 
American  waterfront  in  the  1980's. 
That  portrait,  as  presented  in  2  weeks 
of  hearings  in  February  of  1981,  Is,  un- 
fortunately, a  dismal  one.  Witness 
after  witness  described  the  struggle 
for  economic  survival  in  some  ports 
which  are  riddled  with  a  pervasive  pat- 
tern of  kickbacks  and  illegal  payoffs  to 
tmion  officials. 

My  colleagues  and  I  heard  of  payoffs 
to  insure  the  award  of  work  contracts, 
payoffs  to  maintain  contracts  already 
awarded,  payoffs  to  insure  labor  peace, 
payoffs  to  allow  management  circum- 
vention of  labor  strikes,  payoffs  to  pre- 
vent the  filing  of  fraudulent  work- 
men's compensation  claims,  payoffs  to 
expand  business  activity  into  new 
ports,  and  payoffs  to  accord  certain 
companies  the  freedom  to  circiunvent 
ILA  contract  requirements  with  impu- 
nity. 

Especially  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
the  evidence  clearly  suggests  that, 
through  that  system  of  payoffs,  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  traditional  orga- 
nized crime  families  influence  and  ef- 
fectively dominate  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  and  large 
segments  of  the  American  shipping  in- 
dustry. Again  last  year  our  subcommit- 
tee, in  public  hearings  on  the  Hotel 
Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees 
International  Union,  received  evidence 
of  the  corrupt  influencee  of  organized 
crime  in  labor-management  relations 
in  other  industries.  It  is  a  sobering 
event,  indeed,  to  learn  that  substantial 
portions  of  our  national  economy  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  influence  of  orga- 
nized crime. 


I  might  add  that  their  investigation 
and  the  revelations  that  came  from 
that,  with  the  cooperation  we  had 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
FBI,  were  absolutely  essential  in  both 
the  hearings  and  in  the  framing  of 
this  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  the  waterfront  indus- 
tries, we  were  told  that  a  payoff  is 
commonly  treated  as  a  mere  cost  of 
doing  business  which  can  be,  and  is, 
routinely  passed  on  as  an  added  cost  to 
the  consumer.  Our  traditional  and 
cherished  notions  of  free  enterprise 
have  become  nearly  nonexistent  in 
some  ports  of  this  coimtry. 

These  payoffs,  though  illegal  under 
current  law,  are  punishable  only  as  a 
misdemeanor. 

The  bill  makes  any  such  violation  in- 
volving an  amount  of  money  greater 
than  $1,000  a  felony,  punishable  by  up 
to  5  years  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of 
up  to  $15,000,  or  both. 

Our  proposal  also  attempts  to  rid 
labor  organizations  and  employee  ben- 
efit plans  of  the  influence  of  persons 
convicted  of  criminal  offenses.  Current 
disbarment  provisions— 29  U.S.C.  504 
and  29  U.S.C.  1111— are  expanded  in 
several  significant  ways:  Enlarging  the 
categories  of  persons  affected  by  the 
disbarment  provisions;  increasing  the 
time  barred  from  office  or  position 
from  5  to  a  possible  maximum  of  10 
years;  and  providing  for  disbarment 
immediately  upon  conviction  rather 
than  after  appeal. 

The  bill  does  provide  that  any  salary 
otherwise  payable  shall  be  placed  in 
escrow  pending  final  disposition  of  any 
appeal. 

Finally,  our  hearings  examined  more 
than  the  ways  and  means  of  criminal 
corruption  itself.  We  also  explored  the 
adequacy  of  law  enforcement's  re- 
sponse to  this  corruption.  As  for  the 
waterfront,  several  things  quickly 
became  obvious:  First,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  through  a  mas- 
sive assignment  of  resources  and  man- 
power in  UNIRAC,  had  had  great  suc- 
cess in  the  short  run;  second,  that,  if 
we  are  to  eliminate  such  corruption  on 
a  permanent  basis,  continuous  moni- 
toring and  enforcement  efforts  are  re- 
quired; and  third,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Laijor  had  generally  failed  to 
participate  in  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  in  this  area.  To  correct 
this  problem  and  to  maximize  avail- 
able law  enforcement  resources  in  this 
area,  the  bill  clearly  delineates  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  actively  and  ef- 
fectively investigate  and  refer  for  pros- 
ecution criminal  activities  on  the  wa- 
terfront. 

On  the  need  for  disbarment  of  con- 
victed officials  immediately  upon  con- 
viction, I  point  out  that  our  hearings 
in  February  1981  emphasized  the  need 
for  such  a  provision.  The  testimony  es- 
tablished case  after  case  where  con- 
victed   officials    remained    in    office 


years  after  conviction  while  the  appeal 
process  dragged  on,  controlling  union 
funds  despite  their  convictions.  We 
heard  of  instances  where  management 
representatives  who  had  served  as 
Government  witnesses  were  actually 
required  to  conduct  bargaining  negoti- 
ations with  the  very  individuals  who 
had  been  convicted  as  a  result  of  their 
testimony,  long  after  the  trials  had 
finished. 

We  received  that  testimony  in  Feb- 
ruary 1981.  Despite  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval and  our  efforts  in  the  House, 
this  bill  has  not  yet  become  law.  Un- 
fortunately, almost  a  full  2  years  later, 
convicted  officials  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness "as  usual"  on  the  waterfront  and 
elsewhere  despite  their  earlier  convic- 
tions on  significant  criminal  charges. 
As  but  one  example,  in  the  Miami  case 
covered  during  our  hearings,  petitions 
for  writs  of  certiorari  are  still  pending 
l>efore  the  Supreme  Court.  As  a  result, 
the  positions  of  president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  office  manager  in  the 
local  union  are  stiU  today  held  by 
those  same  convicted  individuals 
whom  we  heard  testimony  about  more 
than  2  years  ago.  Clearly,  time  has  not 
lessened  the  need  for  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation. 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  dis- 
barment immediately  upon  conviction, 
the  bill  expressly  makes  that  provision 
retroactive.  As  such,  convicted  officials 
whose  appeals  are  now  still  pending 
will  be  immediately  barred  upon  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  The  bill's 
enactment  would  end  immediately 
open  control  of  imlon  funds  and  activi- 
ties by  those  convicted  in  Miami  as 
well  as  other  recently  convicted  offi- 
cials, including  Teamsters  President 
Roy  Lee  Williams. 

In  sum,  I  want  to  stress  again  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  designed 
to  protect  the  best  interests  of  labor 
and  management,  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican consiuners.  Our  hearings  strongly 
indicated  that  corruption  within  the 
leadership  of  the  ILA,  as  docimiented 
by  the  convictions  of  numerous  ILA 
officers.  Is  depriving  the  average  long- 
shoreman of  the  full  benefits  of  his 
union  membership.  Not  only  did  the 
ILA  itself  fail  to  act  to  remove  those 
officials  and  prevent  further  corrup- 
tion, but  ILA  President  Teddy  Gleason 
himself  testified,  with  apparent  lack 
of  concern,  that  the  ILA  "will  have 
to  •  •  •  nm  a  rehabilitation  center." 
By  contrast,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  protect  the  union  member  where 
corrupt  officials  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear 
that  the  vast  majority  of  union  offi- 
cers, employee  benefit  plan  officials, 
and  rank-and-file  union  members  are 
honest,  hard-working,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. Our  Nation  can  and  should  be 
Justifiably  proud  of  the  enormous  con- 
tribution our  imions  have  made  to  the 
economic  and  social  strength  of  the 
United  States.  But  our  hearings  have 


shown  that  a  small  group  of  parasites 
have  fastened  themselves  onto  the 
body  of  the  labor  movement.  These 
parasites  are  perverting  the  true  Inter- 
ests of  the  union  members  they  claim 
to  represent  through  a  pattern  of  pay- 
offs and  extortion.  The  unions  have 
labored  to  shed  themselves  of  these 
people,  but  in  many  cases  they  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  alone.  I  believe 
that  the  unions  need  our  help  here  in 
Congress.  I  believe  that  this  bill  Is  a 
major  step  forward  In  providing  the 
extra  assistance  needed  for  the  unions 
to  finally  rid  themselves  of  those  cor- 
rupt officials  who  are  motivated  not 
by  the  welfare  of  the  American  worker 
but  by  their  own  greed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  336 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Labor  Man- 
agement Racketeering  Act  of  1983". 

Sre.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  302  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947 
(2«  VJB.C.  186)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■'(d)(1)  Any  person  who  participates  in  a 
transaction  involving  a  payment,  loan,  or 
delivery  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  to 
a  labor  organization  in  payment  of  member- 
ship dues  or  to  a  joint  labor-management 
trust  fund  as  defined  by  clause  (B)  of  the 
proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  to  a  plant,  area,  or  industry-wide 
labor-management  committee  that  Is  re- 
ceived and  used  by  such  labor  organization, 
trust  fund,  or  committee,  which  transaction 
does  not  satisfy  all  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  subsections  (c)(4)  through  (c)(9)  of 
this  section,  and  willfully  and  with  intent  to 
benefit  himself  or  to  benefit  other  persons 
he  knows  are  not  permitted  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment, loan,  money,  or  other  thing  of  value 
under  subsections  (cM4)  through  (c)(9)  vio- 
lates this  subsection,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  »15.000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both;  but  if  the  value  of  the  amount  of 
money  or  thing  of  value  Involved  in  any  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  section  does 
not  exceed  $1,000,  such  person  shall  be 
guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(2)  Except  for  violations  involving  trans- 
actions covered  by  subsection  (dKl)  of  this 
section,  any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $15,000,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
value  of  the  amount  of  money  or  thing  of 
value  involved  in  any  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  does  not  exceed  $1,000, 
such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or and  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  i  he  United  States  courts  of  the 
territories  aid  possessions  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, for  aiuse  shown,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  o  \  Rule  85  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Pro  edure  (relating  to  notice  to  op- 
posite party  .  over— 

"(1)  suits  ^eging  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion brough  by  any  person  directly  affected 
by  the  allegi  d  violation,  and 

"(2)  suits  1  irought  by  the  United  SUtes  al- 
leging that  a  transaction  involving  a  pay- 
ment, loan,  or  delivery  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  va  iue  to  a  labor  organization  in 
payment  ol  membership  dues  or  a  joint 
labor  mana  cement  trust  fund  as  provided 
for  in  clauw  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5) 
of  subsecti<  n  (c)  of  this  section  or  to  a 
plant,  area,  or  industry-wide  labor-manage- 
ment comml  ttee  violates  this  section, 
to  restrain  a  lich  violations  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Clayton 
Act  ( 15  U.S.  Z.  17).  section  20  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  52).  ^d  sections  1  through  15  of  the 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Code  to  define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  sittir  g  in  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  March  23.  1932  (29  UJ3.C. 
101-115).". 

Sec.  3.  (a  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  411  of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1111  as  foUows  "the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Repot  ting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
(29  U.S.C.  ^  BD,"  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "any  I  elony  involving  abuse  or  misuse 
of  such  pel  son's  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployee bene  fit  plan  position  or  employment, 
or  conspira<  y  to  commit  any  such  crimes  or 
attempt  to  commit  any  such  crimes,  or  a 
crime  in  wl;  ich  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes 
is  an  elemei  it,  shall  serve  or  be  permitted  to 
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lation  of  this  subsection.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
no  corporation  or  partnership  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  acting  as  an  administrator,  fi- 
duciary, officer,  trustee,  custodian,  counsel, 
agent,  or  employee  of  any  employee  benefit 
plan  or  as  a  consultant  to  any  employee 
benefit  plan  without  a  notice,  hearing,  and 
determination  by  such  Parole  Commission 
that  such  service  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Intention  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  intentionally  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

'•(1)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  'convicted'  and  under  the  disability  of 
"conviction'  from  the  date  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  trial  court,  regardless  of  whether 
that  Judgment  remains  under  appeal. 

"(2)  The  term  consultant'  means  any 
person  who,  for  compensation,  advises,  or 
represents  an  employee  benefit  plan  or  who 
provides  other  assistance  to  such  plan,  con- 
cerning the  establishment  or  operation  of 
such  plan. 

"(3)  A  period  of  parole  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  a  period  of  imprisorunent.". 

(d)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Whenever  any  person— 

"(1)  by  operation  of  this  section,  has  been 
barred  from  office  or  other  position  in  an 
employee  benefit  plan  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
viction, and 

"(2)  has  filed  an  appeal  of  that  conviction, 
any  salary  which  would  be  otherwise  due 
such  person  by  virtue  of  such  office  or  posi- 
tion, shall  be  placed  In  escrow  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  organization  responsible  for  pay- 
ment of  such  salary.  Payment  of  such  salary 
into  escrow  shall  continue  for  the  duration 
of  the  appeal  or  for  the  period  of  time 
during  which  such  salary  would  be  other- 
wise due.  whichever  period  is  shorter.  Upon 
the  final  reversal  of  such  person's  convic- 
tion on  appeal,  the  amounts  in  escrow  shall 
be  paid  to  such  person.  Upon  the  final  sus- 
taining of  that  person's  conviction  on 
appeal,  the  amounts  in  escrow  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  individual  or  organization  re- 
sponsible for  payments  of  those  amounts. 
Upon  final  reversal  of  such  person's  convic- 
tion, such  person  shall  no  longer  be  barred 
by  this  statute  from  assuming  any  position 
from  which  such  person  was  previously 
barred.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  504  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  (29 
U.S.C.  504)  as  follows  "or  a  violation  of  title 
II  or  III  of  this  Act"  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "any  felony  Involving  abuse  or 
misuse  of  such  person's  labor  organization 
or  employee  benefit  plan  position  or  em- 
ployment, or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  such 
crimes,  shall  serve  or  be  permitted  to  serve— 

"(1)  as  a  consultant  or  adviser  to  any  labor 
organization, 

"(2)  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee, 
member  of  any  executive  board  or  similar 
governing  body,  business  agent,  manager, 
organizer,  employee,  or  representative  in 
any  capacity  of  any  labor  organization. 

"(3)  as  a  labor  relations  consultant  or  ad- 
viser to  a  person  engaged  In  an  industry  or 
activity  affecting  commerce,  or  as  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  group  or 
association  of  employers  dealing  with  any 


labor  organization,  or  in  a  position  having 
specific  collective  bargaining  authority  or 
direct  responsibility  in  the  area  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  any  corporation  or 
association  engaged  in  an  Industry  or  activi- 
ty affecting  commerce, 

"(4)  in  a  position  which  entitles  its  occu- 
pant to  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of.  or  as  an 
officer  or  executive  or  administrative  em- 
ployee of.  any  entity  whose  activities  are  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  devoted  to  provid- 
ing goods  or  services  to  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, or 

"(5)  in  any  capacity  that  involves  decision- 
making authority  concerning,  or  decision- 
making authority  over,  or  custody  of,  or 
control  of  the  moneys,  fjinds.  assets,  or 
property  of  any  labor  organization,  during 
or  for  the  period  of  ten  years  after  such 
conviction  or  after  the  end  of  such  impris- 
orunent, whichever  Is  later,  unless  the  sen- 
tencing court  on  the  motion  of  the  person 
convicted  sets  a  lesser  period  of  at  least  five 
years  after  such  conviction  or  after  the  end 
of  such  imprisonment,  whichever  is  later, 
and  unless  prior  to  the  end  of  such  period, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  so  convicted  or  im- 
prisoned, (A)  his  citizenship  rlghte,  having 
been  revoked  as  a  result  of  such  conviction.  . 
have  been  fully  restored,  or  (B)  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission  determines  that 
such  person's  service  In  any  capacity  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Prior  to  making  any  such  determination  the 
Commission  shall  hold  an  administrative 
hearing  and  shall  give  notice  of  such  pro- 
ceeding by  certified  mall  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  to  State,  county,  and  Federal 
prosecuting  officials  in  the  Jurisdiction  or 
Jurisdictions  in  which  such  person  was  con- 
victed. The  Commission's  determination  In 
any  such  proceeding  shall  be  final.  No 
person  shall  knowingly  hire,  retain,  employ, 
or  otherwise  place  any  other  person  to  serve 
in  any  capacity  in  violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 
"(1)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  'convicted'  and  under  the  disability  of 
'conviction'  from  the  date  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  trial  court,  regardless  of  whether 
that  Judgment  remains  under  appeal. 

"(2)  A  period  of  parole  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  a  period  of  Imprisonment.". 

(d)  Such  section  504  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Whenever  any  person— 

"(1)  by  operation  of  this  section,  has  been 
barred  from  office  or  other  position  In  a 
labor  organization  or  employee  benefit  plan 
as  a  result  of  a  conviction,  and 

"(2)  has  filed  an  appeal  of  that  conviction, 
any  salary  which  would  be  otherwise  due 
such  person  by  virtue  of  such  office  or  posi- 
tion, shall  be  placed  in  escrow  by  the  indi- 
vidual employer  or  organization  responsible 
for  payment  of  such  salary.  Payment  of 
such  salary  into  escrow  shall  continue  for 
the  duration  of  the  appeal  or  for  the  period 
of  time  during  which  such  salary  would  be 
otherwise  due.  whlthever  period  Is  shorter. 
Upon  the  final  reversal  of  such  person's 
conviction  on  appeal,  the  amounts  In  escrow 
shall  be  paid  to  such  person.  Upon  the  final 
sustaining  of  such  person's  conviction  on 


appeal,  the  amounts  in  escrow  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Individual  employer  or  organi- 
zation responsible  for  payments  of  those 
amounU.  Upon  final  reversal  of  such  per- 
son's conviction,  such  person  shall  no  longer 
be  barred  by  this  sUtute  from  assuming  any 
position  from  which  such  person  was  previ- 
ously barred.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
506  of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1136)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  order" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""(a)  COORBUIATIOK  WiTH  OTHER  ACEMCIES 

AMD  Dkpartmkiits.- In  order". 

(b)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  RESPOKSIBIUTY  for  DETECTIHO  AMD 
iNVES-nOATINC  CiVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  VIOLA- 
TIONS or  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  and  Related  Federal  Laws.- 
The  Secretary  shall  have  the  responsibility 
and  authority  to  detect  and  Investigate  and 
refer,  where  appropriate,  civil  and  crlmliuU 
violations  related  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  other  related  Federal  laws,  includ- 
ing the  detection.  Investigation,  and  appro- 
priate referrals  of  related  violations  of  title 
18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  Nothing  In 
this  sulwection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude other  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
from  detecting  and  Investigating  civil  and 
criminal  violations  of  this  title  and  other  re- 
lated Federal  laws. ". 

(c)  The  title  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Coordination  and  rMponsibUity  of  agencict  en- 
forcing Employe*  Iletli«m«nt  Income  Security 
Act  and  related  Federal  laws". 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 3  and  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  any  judgment  of  con- 
viction entered  by  the  trial  court  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that 
that  portion  of  such  amendments  relating 
to  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  dis- 
ability shall  apply  to  any  judgment  of  con- 
viction entered  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  if  a  right  of  appeal  or  an 
appeal  from  such  Judgment  is  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  3  and  4  shall  not 
affect  any  disability  under  section  411  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  or  under  section  504  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1959  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  reintroductag  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Racketeering  Act.  What  I 
consider  the  meat  of  the  bill  would 
permit  disbarment  upon  conviction  of 
union  or  employee  benefit  plan  offi- 
cials. However,  the  bill  makes  a 
number  of  other  important  changes 
which  expand  present  law.  It  would 
enlarge  the  number  of  union  positions 
subject  to  disbarment,  extend  the 
period  of  disbarment  from  5  to  10 
years.  Increase  the  penalties  for  crimes 
involving  more  than  $1,000,  and  broad- 
en the  scope  of  crimes  that  would  sub- 
ject officials  to  disbarment.  Also,  more 
as  a  reaction  to  past  Department  of 
Labor  policies  than  to  the  present 
ones,  the  bUl  would  clearly  delineate 
the  responslbUity  and  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  actively  and 


effectively  investigate  and  refer  for 
prosecution  of  criminal  activities  In 
unions.  These  changes  might  not  be 
necessary  if  unions  themselves  had.  In 
the  past,  actively  pursued  courses  de- 
signed to  rid  their  unions  of  corrupt 
officials.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  However,  times  are 
changing,  and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  legislation  is  supported  by 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Teamsters  Cen- 
tral State  pension  fund. 

The  recent  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion stems  largely  from  the  conviction 
of  Teamsters  Union  President  Roy  l«e 
Williams.  It  is  important  to  remember, 
however,  that  this  is  only  the  most 
recent  example  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  There  are  any  number  of 
cases  where  union  officials,  often  con- 
trolled by  organized  crime,  have  re- 
mained in  office  for  extended  periods 
while  their  convictions  were  appealed. 
In  such  cases,  not  only  do  the  officials 
often  continue  their  corrupt  activities, 
but  witnesses  against  them  often  find 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
bargaining  table  In  contract  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Labor-Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  responds  to  the  limitations  In 
present  law  which  have  resulted  In  the 
frustration  of  the  intent  of  previously 
enacted  sUtutes.  It  is  the  product  of 
hearings  before  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  which 
identified  the  Insidious  influence  orga- 
nized crime  continues  to  hold  over 
American  unions.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  subcommittee  held  extensive 
hearings  on  waterfront  corruption. 
Most  of  the  testimony  dealt  with  the 
Department  of  Justice's  Miami  Orga- 
nized Crime  Strike  Force  Investigation 
that  began  during  October  1975.  The 
Investigation,  known  as  UNIRAC,  cul- 
minated in  a  number  of  convictions  of 
major  union  officials. 

Witnesses  who  were  involved  with 
UNIRAC  testified  that  the  large  net- 
work of  U.S.  ports  is  controlled  by  or- 
ganized crime.  Payoffs,  larceny,  sabo- 
tage, and  labor  disruption  are  so  prev- 
alent that  they  are  included  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Without 
question,  when  these  conditions  pre- 
vail, free  enterprise  does  not  exist. 
Competition  Is  stifled,  making  it  im- 
possible for  legitimate  business  to  op- 
erate. The  result  is  a  cancer  on  our 
economy;  a  parasite  which  feeds  of 
consumers,  legitimate  businesses  and 
union  members  alike. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  those  Involved 
In  the  UNIRAC  Investigation  for  me 
to  say  that  no  substantial  gains  were 
made.  However,  according  to  witnesses 
at  our  hearings,  the  corruption  contin- 
ues—it Is  business  as  usual  on  the 
docks.  An  unanticipated  consequence 
of  the  legislation  as  presently  written 
has  occurred.  During  the  pendency  of 
their  appeals,  convicted  imion  officials 
continued  to  operate  in  their  former 
positions.  The  president  of  a  Miami 


local,  who  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  as  a  result  of  the  UNIRAC 
effort,  was  reelected  president  of  his 
union.  Other  convicted  union  officials 
who  exercised  their  fifth  amendment 
rights  during  our  hearings  continued 
to  hold  and  abuse  their  imion  posi- 
tions during  the  pendency  of  their  ap- 
peals. Racketeering  and  corruption 
continued,  resulting  in  a  nullification 
of  the  efforts  of  the  UNIRAC  investi- 
gation. 

As  further  emphasis  of  the  need  for 
this  legliOatlon  I  would  like  to  recite 
the  facts  of  a  case  Involving  Bernard 
Rubin.  Bernard  Rubin  was  a  president 
of  a  number  of  locals  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Union   of   Laborers   In   south 
Florida.  He  was  also  a  district  and 
international  officer,  as  well  as  a  trust- 
ee   on    numerous    trust    funds.    Mr. 
Rubin  was  indicted  on  July  8.  1975. 
and  convicted  on  October  22.  1975.  of 
embemling  nearly  a  half  million  dol- 
lars from  union  trust  funds  as  well  as 
racketeering  and  other  charges.   Be- 
cause present  law  does  not  permit  re- 
moval of  union  officials  until  their  ap- 
peals have  been  exhausted.  Mr.  Rubin 
remained  in  office.  By  September  of 
1977.  Department  of  Justice  officials 
learned  that  Mr.  Rubin  had  further 
embezzled  over  $2  million  of  imion  and 
union  trust  fund  assets  after  his  con- 
viction. Even  then,  the  only  way  that 
Justice  officials  were  able  to  remove 
Mr.  Rubin  from  his  official  positions 
was  when  the  Judge  in  the  case  threat- 
ened to  revoke  Mr.  Rubin's  bond.  Fi- 
nally, under  this  pressure,  the  union 
removed  Bdr.  Rubin  from  his  positions. 
This  is  but  one  example  demonstrat- 
ing the  need  for  legislation  whereby 
union  officers  or  trust  fimd  trustees 
would    be    suspended    automatically 
after  felony  conviction  of  abuse  or 
misuse  of  their  official  position. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  appro- 
priate time  to  adopt  this  legislation. 
The  Nation  is  witnessing  a  major  de- 
cline In  the  number  of  imlon  members, 
and  I  suspect  that  a  major  factor 
behind   that  decline   is  the  corrupt, 
crime-ridden  reputation  of  some  of  our 
major  unions.  Further,  these  leeches 
on  our  free  markets  drain  the  econom- 
ic  lifeblood    of   the    industries    they 
dominate.  This  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  the  prob- 
lem.* .  .  . 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  jom 
with  Senator  Ntntw  in  reintroducing 
today  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
identical  to  a  bill  which  passed  this 
Senate  unanimously  last  July.  It  is  the 
Labor-Management  Racketeering  Act 
of   1983.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  the 
worker  by  protecting  pension  funds 
from  criminal  mismanagement.  It  is 
the    most   significant    effort   dealing 
with  labor  corruption  since  Landrum- 
Grlffln  in  1959  as  it  will  bring  tougher 
penalties  for  those  convicted  of  racket- 
eering in  organized  labor  management 
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breaking  the  law.  The  bill  would  make 
violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of 
$1,000  or  more  a  felony  and  punish- 
able by  up  to  5  years  imprisonment, 
and/or  a  fine  of  up  to  $15,000.  Cur- 
rently, such  violations  are  only  a  mis- 
demeanor subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000  and/or  imprisonment  of  Just  1 
year. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the 
removal  from  labor  unions  and  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  the  influence  of 
persons  convicted  of  criminal  offenses. 
Union  officials  convicted  of  violations 
against  Taft-Hartley  would  be  sus- 
pended immediately.  The  ban  against 
a  convicted  official  holding  a  union 
office  would  be  increased  from  5  to  10 
years.  It  has  been  an  all  too  common 
practice  for  convicted  officials  to  con- 
tinue as  tnistees  controlling  the  purse- 
strings  of  employee  pension  fimds 
while  their  appeal  drags  through  the 
Judicial  system  for  years.  Ironically, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  continue  the 
abuses  they  have  been  convicted  of, 
which  is  often  the  case.  I  think  it  Is 
crucial  that  we  assure  the  millions  and 
millions  of  persons  who  are  depending 
on  employee  benefit  plans  for  retire- 
ment that  their  funds  will  be  wisely 
and  legally  invested,  controlled  and 
used  by  the  individuals  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility.  And.  we  must 
assure  the  many  workers  of  this  coim- 
try  that  the  management  of  their 
unloiut  are  being  directed  by  persons 
who  have  only  the  best  interests  of 
the  workers  in  mind. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  actively 
root  out  these  abuses  and  to  follow 
through  on  the  referral  of  such  cases 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  prosecu- 
tion. In  the  past,  there  has  been  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  It  was 
the  Department  of  Labor's  authority 
to  investigate  alleged  criminal  viola- 
tions. In  most  cases,  this  indecisiveness 
resulted  in  the  criminal  avoiding  his 
day  in  court  and.  indeed,  led  some  to 
believe  that  their  activities  coiild  go  on 
iminhibited. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  vol- 
imies  of  evidence  uncovered  by  the 
subcommittee,  it  is  painfully  obvious 
that  corrupt  practices  on  the  water- 
front have  carried  on  for  too  long.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  with  Senator  Nmnr 
in  supporting  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
thorough  and  effective  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  greater  protec- 
tion for  unions  and  employee  benefit 
plans  from  the  corrupt  practices  of 
union  and  management  officials.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  the  Labor-Management 
Racketeering  Act  of  1983.« 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  joining  Senator 
NuNK  and  11  other  cosponsors  in  in- 
troducing the  Labor-Management 
Racketeering  Act  of  1983.  This  same 
bill  unanimously  passed  the  Senate 


twice  in  the  97th  Congress.  It  is  the 
result  of  lengthy  negotiations  and  has 
the  support  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
Lane  Klrkland.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  great- 
ly benefit  thousands  of  honest,  hard- 
working people  who  depend  on  their 
labor-management  leadership  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  retirement 
funds.  Recent  convictions  of  a  union 
president  and  an  insurance  company 
executive  amplify  the  need  for  this 
protective  legislation.  I  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  to  let  another 
session  of  Congress  lapse  without  pass- 
ing the  Labor-Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
March  15  on  this  legislation.  I  antici- 
pate quick  action  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  commend  Senator  Hatch  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  for  his  commit- 
ment to  this  bill  and  know  that  he  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  the  bill 
through  the  committee  and  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 
Again,  I  urge  the  House  to  take 
prompt,  responsible  action  on  this  bill. 

Thank  you.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  in  joining  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Labor- 
Management  Racketeering  Act  of 
1983. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senators  Nunn 
and  NicKLES  for  their  aggressive  pur- 
suit during  the  97th  Congress  of 
Senate  approval  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Racketeering  Act.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  wiU  be  able  to  work  to- 
gether agtdn  this  Congress,  as  we  did 
last  year  when  this  same  bill  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously.  Special  rec- 
ognition also  should  be  given  to  Sena- 
tor Kenkidy.  whose  active  participa- 
tion on  this  bill  is  not  only  a  tribute  to 
him  but  also  is  evidence  of  the  severity 
of  the  problem  we  are  addressing  and 
the  inherent  fairness  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  also  will  augment  the 
recommendations  President  Reagan  is 
making  to  combat  organized  crime. 

The  Labor-Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  of  1983  is  designed  to  provide 
needed  protection  for  union  members 
and  their  health  and  welfare  plans.  It 
would  strengthen  the  prohibitions 
against  racketeering  and  increase  the 
penalties  found  in  the  principal  labor 
laws  that  regulate  labor  relations  and 
employee  benefit  plans— the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act. 
and  ERISA. 

For  example,  under  the  Senate  bill, 
an  individual  convicted  by  a  court  of 
law  of  embezzling  money  from  a 
union's  pension  plan  would  be  barred 
from  holding  a  union  office  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  Similarly,  an  indi- 
vidual found  guilty  of  extorting  em- 


ployer payoffs  in  exchange  for  labor 
peace  would  be  barred  from  represent- 
ing that  union  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
Moreover,  under  the  bill,  any  company 
official  involved  in  this  prohibited  ac- 
tivity would  be  barred  for  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  time.  The  bill  also  pro- 
hibits union  and  management  officials 
from  continuing  in  office  after  their 
trial  court  conviction  simply  because 
they  appealed  those  decisions. 

With  Senators  Nickles,  KntmEDY, 
and  myself  all  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation, we  should  be  able  to  move  it 
quickly  through  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  as  well  as 
the  Senate.  Senator  Nickues.  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  this  bill  for 
March  15.  1983. 1  personaUy  will  do  all 
I  can  to  move  the  bill  through  the  full 
committee  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
same  bill  passed  the  Senate  twice  last 
year,  only  to  be  buried  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  feel  that  the 
burden  is  really  on  the  House  in  gener- 
al and  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  in  particular  to 
demonstrate  their  conunitment  to 
honest  and  equitable  collective  bar- 
gaining and  a  union  movement  worthy 
o:  its  membership.  The  22  million 
Nvorking  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
,ry  who  belong  to  labor  organizations 
deserve  no  less. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  for  the 
Labor-Management  Racketeering  Act 
of  1983. 

Although  this  legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  bill  was  never  acted  upon  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a 
result,  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
find  it  necessary  to  introduce  it  once 
again  in  order  to  bring  the  issue  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  membership 
and  to  obtain  full  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Numerous  hearings  by  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
which  I  now  chair,  have  underscored 
the  fact  that  congressional  efforts  to 
end  the  domination  of  certain  imions 
by  organized  crime  and  other  criminal 
elements  have  not  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Current  Federal  prohibitions 
and  penalties  designed  to  protect  the 
legitimacy  of  labor  unions  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  proven  to  be  inad- 
equate. For  instance,  we  have  shown 
that  many  individuals  in  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoreman's  Association 
who  have  been  convicted  of  serious 
Federal  offenses  maintained  their  po- 
sitions of  power  long  after  their  con- 
viction. 

The  problem  with  allowing  convicted 
union  leaders  to  retain  their  positions 
of  fiduciary  responsibility  Is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  story  of  Bernard  Rubin, 
official  in  the  Laborers  Union  in  Flori- 
da. Convicted  in  the  mid-1970's  of  em- 
bezzling imion  funds.  Rubin  retained 


his  union  position  while  appealing  his 
conviction.  It  was  later  learned  that, 
during  the  interim.  Rubin  had  contin- 
ued to  pilfer  union  moneys. 

The  need  for  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion was  further  emphasized  by  the 
conviction  of  Teamsters  Union  Presi- 
dent Roy  Lee  Williams.  Williams,  to- 
gether with  his  four  codefendants.  was 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
bribery,  traveling  interstate  In  the  fur- 
therance of  a  bribe  and  various 
charges  of  scheming  to  defraud  the 
Teamsters  Central  States  pension 
fund.  Despite  these  convictions,  how- 
ever, neither  Williams  nor  the  two  of- 
ficials of  the  pension  fimd  convicted 
with  him  will  be  forced  to  resign  their 
positions  with  the  union  until  all  ave- 
nues of  appeal  have  been  exhausted. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  Is  currently  conducting 
an  extensive  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  to  which  organized 
crime  has  been  able  to  infiltrate  and 
control  the  International  Hotel  Work- 
ers Union  and  its  larger  affiliated 
locals. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  completed 
our  investigation  of  the  international 
union,  we  have  uncovered  a  starting 
pattern  of  infiltration  and  control  of 
several  of  Its  locals. 

This  is  intolerable,  and  it  is  com- 
p>ounded  by  the  helpless  situation  of 
the  honest  rank  and  file  members.  We 
have  heard  testimony  relating  to  the 
ruthless  and  violent  methods  used  to 
discourage  honest  union  members 
from  challenging  the  control  of  their 
locals  by  criminals. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  decisive  steps  toward  ridding  the 
unions  of  the  stranglehold  imposed  by 
criminal  elements.  Congress  must  take 
these  steps  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
workers  of  this  Nation  and  to  Insure 
that  money  for  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  is  in  fact  used  for  its  In- 
tended purpose. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  will  clari- 
fy the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  investigate  civil  and  crimi- 
nal violations  of  the  Federal  pension 
laws  said  related  statutes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      MoYNiHAK,      Mr. 
DuRXNBERGER,  and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  perma- 
nent the  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions   by    nonitemizers;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DEDOCTIOM  FOR  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  contained  an  amendment  pro- 
posed In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN  and  me  to  allow  nonitemizers  to 
deduct  charitable  contributions.  Today 
Senators  Moywihak.  Durenberger, 
Heinz,  and  I  are  Introducing  a  bill  to 


make  permanent  the  1981  amendment. 
This  new  deduction  was  enacted  in 

1981  as  an  integral  part  of  the  effort 
to  encourage  the  delivery  of  services 
by  the  voluntary  sector. 

As  enacted  in  1981,  the  new  deduc- 
tion phases  in  slowly.  Specifically,  for 

1982  and  1983  the  maximmn  charita- 
ble contributions  deduction  for 
nonitemizers  is  $25  (one-fourth  of  con- 
tributions, up  to  $100):  for  1984.  the 
inftT<Tniim  deduction  is  $75  (one-fourth 
of  contributions  up  to  $300);  and  for 
1985.  one-half  of  contributions  with  no 
dollar  limit.  Not  untU  1986  can 
nonitemizers  deduct  all  charitable  con- 
tributions. At  the  end  of  1986.  the  new 
deduction  terminates. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
eliminates  the  termination  date.  We 
are  introducing  the  bill  now  because  of 
the  importance  of  making  this  tax  in- 
centive a  permanent  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  blessed 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  com- 
munity-based nonprofit  organizations. 
I  believe  there  is  no  question  about 
the  value  of  these  organizations,  both 
to  the  millions  of  recipients  of  their 
services  and  to  the  millions  of  volun- 
teers who  staff  them. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  is  question 
about  the  ability  of  these  groups  to 
survive.  The  financial  hurdles  facing 
them  are  overwhelming.  Federal 
budget  cuts  for  himuui  services  and 
other  areas  have  cut  funding  for  feder- 
ally assisted  services  administered 
through  nonprofit  organizations  by 
billions  of  dollars.  Also,  income  and 
estate  tax  reductions  in  1981  diluted 
existing  tax  incentives  for  voluntary 
contributions,  leading  to  billions  more 
in  lost  funds. 

The  1981  amendment  to  allow  all 
taxpayers  to  deduct  charitable  contri- 
butions will  partially  offset  these 
losses.  As  this  new  law  Is  phased  In  It 
will  encourage  contributions  critical  to 
the  maintenance  of  services  and  pro- 
grams in  every  community  in  the 
Nation. 

This  deduction  is  important  to  those 
charities  that  depend  on  small  contrib- 
utors. There  may  have  been  a  time 
that  charities  could  depend  on  the 
very  generous  contributions  of  a  few 
wealthy  people.  If  those  days  were 
ever  here,  they  are  gone  now.  Today 
we  need  to  encourage  the  small  con- 
tributor to  help.  And  I  believe  they 
will  respond. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  vinanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  In- 
serted In  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
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section  (1)  lof  section  170  of  the  Intern*! 
Revenue  C(  ide  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rule 
for  noniten  ization  of  deductions)  is  amend- 
ed by  8trikitf«  out  paragraph  (4).* 
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Mr.  Prfesident,  this  provision  was  not 
political  It  reflected  the  widening  ap- 
preciaticn  by  the  American  people  of 
the  uniiiue  and  vital  role  played  by 
private,  [nonprofit  organizations  and 


the  importance  of  devising  public  poli- 
cies that  succor  and  sustain  them  and 
the  charitable  impulse  that  undergirds 
them.  It  also  reflected  a  mounting 
wariness  toward  Government  monopo- 
ly and  towuxl  the  enrichment  of  the 
public  sector  as  the  private  is  dimin- 
ished. 

This  appreciation,  and  this  wariness, 
wlD  not  suddenly  disappear  in  1987, 
the  time  when  imder  the  current 
sunset  provision  the  legislation  Sena- 
tor Packwood  and  I  introduced  last 
year,  with  the  support  of  the  Republi- 
can platform  and  Mr.  Reagan,  would 

IftDSC. 

This  Is  not  a  small,  technical  tax 
matter.  It  is  an  issue  that  speaks  to 
major  currents  in  American  history, 
the  basic  relations  and  balance  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  society. 

Return  for  a  moment  to  a  period  of 
extraordinary  intellectual  ferment, 
just  before  the  great  crises  of  our  cen- 
tury: The  World  Wars,  the  Depression, 
the  rise  of  totalitarianism.  Social  and 
political  thought  was  deadlocked  in  a 
conflict  between  two  powerful  schools. 
On  one  hand  stood  the  classical  liber- 
als, who  asserted  the  sovereignty  of 
the  individual,  and  looked  with  skepti- 
cism upon  most  forms  of  collective 
human  enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  emerging  from 
continental  traditions  both  of  social- 
ism and  conservative  absolutism,  stood 
the  statists.  They  feared  that  such  in- 
dividualism would  lead  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  society— reducing  humanity, 
in  Durkheim's  powerful  phrase,  to  "a 
dust  of  individuals." 

In  response  to  this  dichotomy,  a 
third  tendency  began  to  develop,  a 
tendency  that  owed  much  of  its 
strength  to  the  Anglo-American  expe- 
rience. It  was  caUed  pluralism.  While 
it  is  not  properly  regarded  as  a  school 
of  political  thought.  Its  exponents 
stood  more  to  the  democratic  left  than 
to  the  right.  Among  them  were  Eng- 
lish figures  such  as  R.  H.  Tawney,  C. 
D.  H.  Cole,  and  the  young  Harold 
Laski. 

The  pluralists  challenged  both  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  corporate 
state.  They  argued  that  between  the 
individual  and  the  state  were  to  be 
found  a  great  array  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic entities.  They  believed  that  in 
the  strength  of  these  voluntary,  pri- 
vate associations— church,  family, 
club,  trade  union,  commercial  associa- 
tion—lay much  of  the  strength  of 
democratic  society.  Such  ideas  had 
considerable  resonance  here.  For  as 
deTocqueville  observed  a  century  and 
a  half  ago: 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  princi- 
ple of  association  been  more  successfully 
used,  or  more  unsparingly  applied  to  a  mul- 
titude of  different  objects,  than  in  America. 
One  ought  not  be  smug  about  this, 
for  voluntarism  as  it  developed  on  this 


continent  traces  its  roots  to  the  other 
side  of  the  AtlanUc.  In  Britain  espe- 
cially private  charity  had  assumed 
vast  proportions  by  the  mid-19th  cen- 
tury. As  Prof.  Calvin  Woodard  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  notes.  In  1871 
appropriations  for  the  entire  Royal 
Navy  totaled  9  million  pounds,  while 
the  collections  and  disbursements  of 
the  London  charities  came  to  8  million 
pounds. 

On  these  shores,  the  pluralist 
temper  influenced  the  thoughts  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  progres- 
sive movement.  And  it  can  be  heard 
distinctly  in  this  passage  from  a 
speech  that  Woodrow  Wilson  delivered 
a  few  weeks  before  his  election  in 
1912. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  monopoly  could 
be  restrained  and  destroyed,  I  would  not  be- 
lieve that  liberty  could  be  recovered  in  the 
United  SUtes.  and  I  know  that  the  process- 
es of  liberty  are  the  processes  of  life. 

Wilson  was  indulging  in  a  bit  of  un- 
characteristic hyperbole,  for  liberty 
did  not  need  to  be  "recovered"  in  the 
United  States.  It  had  never  vanished. 
It  is  Important  to  recall,  however,  that 
the  monopoly  of  which  he  spoke  was 
private  sector  monopoly,  business  mo- 
nopoly. As  I  said  at  Skldmore  College 
in  May  1978: 

The  public  life  of  Wilson's  time  was  much 
absorbed  with  fear  and  detestation  of  pri- 
vate monopoly,  and  great  chunlu  of  political 
and  social  energy  were  consumed  in  devising 
strategies  for  controlling  it.  While  this  was 
not  an  easy  undertaking  at  the  time,  the 
means  were  at  least  conceptually  at  hand. 
For  the  public  sector  itself— along  with 
public  regulation— offered  a  clear  alterna- 
tive to  the  private  sector  and  one  obviously 
responsive  to  public  policy.  Whereas  it  is  im- 
possible to  enact  a  statute  to  create  a  pri- 
vate institution,  it  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  establish  public  ones  and  to  re- 
strain the  activities  of  private  counterparts. 
In  the  process,  the  public  sector  became 
powerfully  associated  with  social  progress 
and  with  liberalism  generally  perceived. 

Then  came  the  cataclysms  of  our 
century— wars  and  economic  crises 
which  appeared  to  require  a  central- 
ization of  public  authority  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  public  services  far  beyond 
anything  previously  envisioned.  In 
that  context,  the  pluralists'  Ideas 
seemed  cautious,  deliberate,  almost 
effete.  Those  seeking  to  meet  social 
needs  that  individualism  could  not 
provide  for  turned  more  and  more  to 
the  public  sector,  to  the  state,  and 
away  from  the  realm  of  private,  volun- 
tary associations. 

To  be  certain,  the  results  were  salu- 
tary for  the  society.  The  result  is  an  ir- 
replaceable set  of  common  provisions 
for  the  needy,  the  aged,  and  the  sick. 
But  we  are  reaching  a  point  at  which 
it  begins  to  be  necessary  to  consider 
policies  which  will  maintain  a  soimd 
balance  between  our  private  and 
public  spheres.  As  I  further  remarked 
at  Skldmore.  recaUing  Wilson's  injunc- 
tion against  monopoly: 
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With  ite  continuing  expansion,  the  public 
sector  commences  to  displace  the  private. 
and  to  display  some  of  the  qualities  of  an 
enterprise  that  desires  monopoly  control. 

Today,  we  begin  to  glimpse  some 
questionable  side  effects  of  our  moimt- 
ing  reliance  upon  Government.  We  see 
it,  I  believe,  in  such  diverse  phenom- 
ena as  the  unsteady  condition  of  the 
family  and  the  erosion  of  private  edu- 
cation. We  also  see  it  in  the  faltering 
pace  of  our  economic  productivity  and 
the  cool  impersonality  that  touches  so 
many  Government  agencies.  And  if 
some  in  political  life  stUl  do  not  see  it, 
or  will  not  see  it,  it  appears  that  the 
public  sees  it,  and  is  beginning  to  act 
upon  that  perception. 

Is  this  a  movement  of  selfishness, 
miserliness,  or  public  lapse  into  what 
has  been  described  as  "degraded  hedo- 
nism"?  I  think  not.  More  likely,  we  are 
witnessing  a  generalized  discontent 
with  the  vastness,  waste,  and  unac- 
countabUity  that  now  characterize 
much  of  the  Government.  Here  then, 
is  the  larger  argtmient  for  the  incen- 
tives to  private  giving  that  our  propos- 
al would  make  permanent. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  our 
proposal  embodies  a  simplistic  reac- 
tion against  Government  or  the  politi- 
cal process.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe 
that  our  politics  and  Government 
would  be  strengthened  by  renewed 
vigor  in  the  voluntary  sector.  The  rela- 
tive decline  of  that  sector  has  been  ac- 
companied, not  by  a  rise  in  the  pres- 
tige and  competency  of  Government, 
but  by  the  reverse.  I  am  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  two  can  prosper 
alongside  one  another.  Indeed,  neither 
can  serve  us  well  without  the  other. 

DeTocqueville  understood  this,  as  he 
did  so  many  things: 

A  government  can  no  more  be  competent 
to  keep  alive  and  to  renew  the  circulation  of 
opinions  and  feelings  amongst  a  great 
people  than  to  manage  all  the  speculations 
of  productive  industry.  No  sooner  does  a 
government  attempt  to  go  beyond  its  politi- 
cal sphere  and  to  enter  upon  this  new  track, 
than  it  exercises,  even  unintentionally,  an 
insupportable  tyranny;  for  a  government 
can  only  dicUte  strict  rules,  the  opinions 
which  it  favors  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  it  is 
never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its 
advice  and  its  commands  .  .  .  governments 
therefore  should  not  be  the  only  active 
powers:  associations  ought  in  democratic  na- 
tions, to  stand  in  lieu  of  those  private  indi- 
viduals whom  the  equality  of  conditions  has 
swept  away. 

We  seek  in  this  legislation  to  rees- 
tablish in  a  permanent  way  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  underlay  the 
charitable  deduction  when  it  was  writ- 
ten into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
1917.  This  is  the  principle  that  money 
given  by  an  individual  to  charitable 
purposes  is  money  that  should  not  be 
taxed.  ^   „_    . 

The  principle  is  clear  enough.  What 
has  been  less  well  understood  Is  its 
gradual  erosion  as  the  zero  bracket 
amount  has  been  Increased  and  as  tax- 


payers have  found  it  advantageous  not 
to  itemize. 

The  effects  have  been  felt  by  indi- 
viduals, whose  economic  incentive  to 
give  to  charity  has  been  eroding.  And 
the  effects  have  been  felt  by  charita- 
ble organizations  whose  donated 
Income  has  been  eroding. 

Charitable  giving,  as  a  percentage  of 
personal  Income,  declined  from  1.99 
percent  in  1970  to  1.90  percent  in  1979. 
As  each  one-hundredth  of  1  percent  of 
personal  Income  is  equal  to  approxi- 
mately $200  million,  this  decline 
means  that  total  charitable  giving  in 
1979  was  some  $1.8  billion  less  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  levels  of  giving 
of  just  9  years  earlier  had  been  main- 
tained. 

Last  year,  our  legislation  restored 
the  charitable  deduction's  original 
character,  and  again  made  that  deduc- 
tion available  to  aU  taxpayers.  This 
year,  our  legislation  will  make  this  res- 
toration permanent. 

This  could  result  in  a  tax  reduction 
for  millions  of  low-  and  middle-income 
families,  and  in  Increased  charitable 
giving  that  would  significantly  exceed 
the  attendant  revenue  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  Martin  Feldsteln.  one 
of   this   Nation's   most   distinguished 
economists  and  now  the  President's 
Chief  Economic  Adviser,  has  estimated 
that  If  this  deduction  had  been  avail- 
able in  1975.  charitable  contributions 
would  have  been  $3.8  billion  greater 
than  they  in  fact  were,  at  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  about  $3.2  billion. 
The  fundamental  rationale  for  our 
legislation  is  familiar  to  every  Ameri- 
can as  a  basic  principle  of  federalism: 
That  the  National  Government  should 
assume  only  those  responsibilities  that 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  carried  out  by 
the  States,  by  the  localities,  and  by 
the  myriad  private  structures  and  or- 
ganizations, both  formal  and  Informal, 
that  compromise  this  society.  Struc- 
tures that  include  the  family  itself, 
the  neighborhood,  the  church,  and  the 
many  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  be 
found  in  every  commimity  In  this  land. 
This  issue  is  familiar  to  Americans 
as  an  aspect  of  federalism. 

Consider  the  interpretation  offered 
by  Jacques  Maritain.  this  century's 
foremost  Thomlst,  in  "Man  and  the 
Stote,"  published  in  1951.  Maritain 
refers  to  a  "process  of  perversion" 
which  occurs— 

when  the  SUte  mistakes  itself  for  a  whole, 
for  the  whole,  of  the  political  society,  and 
consequently  takes  upon  itself  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  and  the  performance  of  the 
tasks  which  normally  pertain  to  the  body 
politic  and  its  various  organs.  Then  we  have 
what  lias  been  labelled  the  paternalist 
SUte:  the  SUte  not  only  supervising  from 
the  political  point  of  view  of  the  common 
good  (which  is  normal),  but  directly  organiz- 
ing, controlling,  or  managing,  to  the  extent 
which  it  judges  the  interests  of  public  wel- 
fare to  demand,  all  forms— economic,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  cultural,  or  dealing  with 
scientific  research  as  well  as  with  relief  and 
security— of  the  body  politics  life. 


The  "Paternalist  State"  has  obvious 
manifestations,  as  when  Government 
commences  to  engage  in  activities  pre- 
viously handled  by  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  begins  to  provide 
services  formerly  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Many  of  these  activities  and  services 
are  not  only  proper  but  essential  to 
the  satisfactory  functioning  of  a  just 
social  order.  One  carmot,  for  example, 
readily  imagine  cash  assistance  to  the 
poor,  the  unemployed,  the  elderly,  and 
the  disabled  being  provided  as  a 
matter  of  right  other  than  by  the 
state. 

There  is  a  more  subtle  manifestation 
of  the  absorption  of  the  private  sector 
by  the  public  that  is  all  the  more 
worrisome  because  it  is  less  noted.  I 
refer  to  the  gradual  submersion  of  pri- 
vate organizations  that  occurs  as  they 
become  dependent  on  the  state. 

Consider  the  consequences.  Inde- 
pendence is  eroded.  Autonomy  is  un- 
dermined. Sovereignty  diminished. 
The  actions  of  the  state  become  more 
important.  The  decisions  of  the  state 
become  more  determinative.  The  abili- 
ty to  pursue  objectives  that  the  state 
does  not  share— in  ways  cannot  share, 
perhaps  should  not  share— Is  curbed. 

The  purpose  of  the  "above  the  line 
deduction"  is  to  redress  the  balance  a 
little.  It  may  not  reverse  the  powerful 
historic  trends  but  it  will  slow  them.  It 
will  restore  a  little  more  Independence 
to  the  voluntary  sector.  It  will  add  a 
bit  to  "the  ability  of  the  ordinary  work- 
ing man  or  woman  to  determine  how, 
and  on  what,  some  of  his  or  her  money 
is  spent. 

It  will  in  some  small  measure  retard 
the  process  that  has  been  described  as 
the  slow  but  steady  conquest  of  the 
private  sector  by  the  public.  It  will  en- 
hance the  ability  of  voluntary  organi- 
zations to  fill  some  of  the  void  created 
by  the  constraints  on  Government  ac- 
tivity that  contemporary  economic 
conditions  dictate,  and  that  contempo- 
rary political  trends  increasingly 
demand. 

It  will  enhance  the  abilities  of  reli- 
gious charities,  of  the  ASPCA,  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  of  universities,  mu- 
seiuns.  and  thousands  of  private  non- 
profit institutions  and  organizations  to 
enhance  the  lives  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals. I  believe  this  is  worth  doing. 

Having  said  all  this— having  made 
the  case  last  year  and  won  the  support 
of  Congress— Congress  having  passed 
the  essential  provision  last  year  per- 
mitting nonltemlzlng  taxpayers  to 
deduct  their  charitable  contributions, 
can  we  continue  to  permit  a  1987 
sunset  provision  to  hang  over  this  leg- 
islation? 

Now  is  the  time  to  assure  our  char- 
ities that  the  Congress  will  not  of  a 
sudden  withdraw  the  lifeline  extended 
last  year.  Let  us  proceed  expeditiously 
on  this  matter,  in  recognition  of  the 
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basic  princ  iples  of  our  history  and  po- 
litical culti  re.« 
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By  li^r.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Rxn>MAN. 
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COMJTl'll'i  >]«  III  COimtACTIIfG  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  COF  EN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  reintr<  ducing  the  Competition  in 
Contractir  g  Act,  which  is  designed  to 
increase  ttie  use  of  competition  in 
Govemmefit  contracting  and  to 
impose  mc^re  stringent  restrictions  on 
the  awarding  of  noncompetitive— sole- 
source— co  itracts.  This  legislation  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  last  Octo- 
ber, but  th  B  Senate  was  unable  to  com- 
plete actio  n  on  it  before  adjourning.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  Senators  Roth, 
Levin,  RnsMAN,  Percy.  Pryor,  Prox- 
mire, Heik  z,  Durenberger,  and  &fiTCH- 
ELL  as  COS!  onsors. 

Competi  ive  procurement,  whether 
formally  iidvertlsed  or  competitively 
negotiated  is  beneficial  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  recognizes  that  competitive  con- 
tracting ta  tes  more  than  one  form  and 
establishei  an  absolute  preference  for 
competition  in  the  Federal  procure- 
ment statutes.  The  legislation  safe- 
guards agi  inst  unnecessary  sole-source 
contractin  i  by  providing  limited  condi- 
tions unde  r  which  agencies  are  permit- 
ted to  contract  noncompetitively  and 
by  requiriig  agencies  to  publicize  pro- 
spective c<  ntracts  to  flush  the  market- 
place for  potential  competitors.  As  a 
final  che:k  on  noncompetitive  con- 
tracting, the  bill  establishes  an  advo- 
cate for  competition  and  strengthens 
the  recorling  and  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Under  o  ur  current  contracting  laws, 
Govemm«nt  agencies  are  required  to 
promote  t  tie  use  of  full  and  free  com- 
petition ii  the  procurement  of  proper- 
ty and  services.  In  Government  con- 
tracting, (ompetition  is  a  marketplace 
condition  which  results  when  several 
contractois,  acting  independently  of 
each  othir  and  of  the  Government, 
submit  bifs  or  proposals  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  he  Government's  business. 

It  is  inportant  to  understand  that 
competiti^  >n  is  not  a  procurement  pro- 
cedure, bi  t  an  objective  which  a  proce- 
dure is  di  signed  to  attain.  Ciirrently, 
formal  alvertising  is  the  preferred 
procuremmt  procedure,  with  negotia- 
tion authorized  by  prescribed  excep- 
tions. D«  pite  this  preference  for  com- 
petition through  formal  advertising, 
however,  hegotiated  contracts  account 
for  the  vwt  majority  of  Government 
procurement  dollars.  Negotiated  con- 


tracts can  be  competitive— and  the  leg- 
islation recognizes  and  encourages 
competitive  negotiation  when  it  is  the 
appropriate  contracting  method— but 
more  than  half  of  all  negotiated  con- 
tracts are  sole-sourced.  According  to 
figures  released  last  week  by  the  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Data  Center,  $79.2 
billion  of  the  $146.9  billion  spent  on 
property  and  services  over  $10,000  In 
fiscal  1982  was  negotiated  noncompeti- 
tively. 

While  not  all  Government  contracts 
can  be  awarded  competitively,  too 
often  agencies  contract  on  a  sole- 
source  basis  when  competition  is  avail- 
able. A  July  1981  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  report,  entitled  "DOD 
Loses  Many  Competitive  Procurement 
Opportunities,"  estimated  that  the 
Defense  Department  failed  to  obtain 
competition  in  awarding  $289  million 
in  new  fiscal  1979  contract  awards  sur- 
veyed. Moreover,  an  April  1982  GAO 
report,  entitled  "Less  Sole-Source, 
More  Competition  Needed  in  Federal 
Civil  Agenlces'  Contracting,"  found 
that  this  problem  was  not  confined  to 
the  DOD.  According  to  this  report,  the 
six  civil  agencies  reviewed,  which 
awarded  new  sole-source  contracts  to- 
taling $538.1  million,  failed  to  obtain 
competition  on  an  estimated  40  per- 
cent of  their  contract  awards. 

The  benefits  lost  from  awarding 
sole-source  contracts  which  could  have 
been  competed  are  numerous.  First, 
competition  in  contracting  saves 
money.  Studies  have  indicated  that  be- 
tween 15  and  50  percent  can  be  saved 
through  increased  competition.  A  1979 
study  prepared  by  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analysis,  for  example,  deter- 
mined that  the  gross  savings  on  unit 
prices  of  electronic  and  communica- 
tions items  sampled  was  48  percent; 
for  missiles  and  missile  components, 
the  average  was  28  percent.  More  re- 
cently, the  GAO  reported,  at  Senator 
Levin's  request,  the  results  of  the 
competitive  procurement  for  the  T-3 
tractor— a  contract  which  initially  was 
to  have  been  awarded  noncompetitive- 
ly. The  GAO  found  that  the  lowest  bid 
in  a  competitive  procurement  for  the 
T-3  tractor  was  43  percent  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  contract  had  it  been 
awarded  on  a  sole-source  basis. 

In  November  1982.  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  estimated  that  signif- 
icant savings  could  be  achieved 
through  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act. 
The  CBO  estimates  that  each  1  per- 
cent saved  on  new  contract  actions  re- 
duces costs  by  about  $150  million  per 
year.  Since  studies  on  the  use  of  com- 
petitive contracting  have  concluded 
that  potential  savings  range  from  15 
to  50  percent,  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  savings  resxilting  from  this  leg- 
islation would  be  well  over  $1.5  billion. 
In  addition  to  potential  cost  savings, 
agencies  have  been  able  to  promote 
significant    innovative    and    technical 


changes  through  negotiated  competi- 
tion for  contract  awards.  In  some 
cases,  competition  may  initially  be 
more  expensive,  as  in  dual-sourcing. 
but  the  long-term  result  is  frequently 
a  better  product,  a  stronger  industrial 
base.  and.  according  to  Dr.  Jacques 
Gansler.  an  average  cost  reduction  of 
30  percent. 

The  last,  and  possibly  the  most  im- 
portant, benefit  of  competition  is  its 
inherent  appeal  of  fair  play.  Competi- 
tion maintains  the  integrity  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  by  insuring 
that  Government  contracts  are  award- 
ed on  the  basis  of  merit  rather  than 
favoritism. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  Government  Management  have  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  this 
problem  during  the  past  two  Congress- 
es. The  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  would  provide  a  new  statutory 
framework  which  would  rectify  the 
two  primary  shortcomings  in  the  pro- 
curement statutes  identified  by  the 
committee:  insufficient  emphasis  on 
competitive  negotiation  as  a  legitimate 
procurement  procedure  and  inad- 
equate restrictions  on  the  use  of  non- 
competitive negotiation.  Elffective  im- 
plementation of  this  legislation  would, 
first,  increase  the  use  of  competition 
in  contracting  by  permitting  agencies 
to  either  formally  advertise  or  com- 
petitively negotiate,  whichever  is  most 
conducive  to  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, and  second,  impose  greater  re- 
strictions on  the  awarding  of  noncom- 
petitive contracts. 

EXPANDING  COMPETITION 

The  formal  advertising  requirement 
in  present  law  is  intended  to  keep  the 
system  honest  and  to  secure  the  most 
advantageous  contract  for  the  Govern- 
ment. As  long  as  the  Government  is 
purchasing  property  or  a  service  which 
is  fairly  common,  formal  advertising 
works  well  and  is  most  appropriate. 
For  more  complex  procurements,  con- 
tracts cannot  reasonably  be  awarded 
solely  on  the  basis  of  price  without  dis- 
cussions with  the  offerors.  In  these 
circumstances,  negotiation  affords  the 
best  opportunity  to  obtain  competi- 
tion. 

The  emphasis  on  formal  advertising, 
however,  results  in  excessive  justifica- 
tion requirements  for  the  use  of  nego- 
tiated procurements.  If  contracting  of- 
ficers need  to  consider  factors  other 
than  price  in  making  awards,  or  wish 
to  have  any  discussions  with  prospec- 
tive contractors,  they  must  satisfy  one 
of  the  statutory  exceptions  that 
permit  negotiation.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  competitive  nego- 
tiation lacks  recognition  as  a  bona  fide 
competitive  technique. 

Our  legislation  removes  the  restric- 
tion on  competitive  negotiation,  thus 
eliminating  the  time-consuming  deter- 
minations and  findings  statement,  and 


places  it  on  par  with  formal  advertis- 
ing. Together,  they  constitute  com- 
petitive procedures,  with  exceptions 
provided  for  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures. The  objective,  conceptually,  is 
to  establish  an  absolute  preference  for 
competition,  and,  practically,  to  pro- 
vide more  flexibility  in  contracting. 
William  Long,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  DOD  Acquisition  Manage- 
ment, testified  last  year  at  a  Govern- 
ment Affairs  hearing  that  this  new  ap- 
proach to  competitive  procurement 
best  represents  the  real  procurement 
world. 

Under  the  Competition  in  Contract- 
ing Act,  agencies  are  not  only  required 
to  obtain  competition,  but  to  increase 
its  effectiveness.  Agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  an  affirmative  effort 
to  obtain  effective  competition 
through  advance  procurement  plan- 
ning, market  research,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  specifications  which  are  not 
restrictive  of  competition.  We  recog- 
nize that  this  extensive  an  effort  may 
not  be  cost  effective  for  small  pur- 
chases. Therefore,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides a  basis  in  statute  for  regulations 
to  establish  separate  small  purchase 
procedures  for  procurements  under 
$25,000,  which  would  allow  agencies  to 
scale  down  their  efforts  as  long  as 
they  obtained  reasonable  competition. 

RESTRICTING  SOLE-SOORCE  PROCTJSEIIDIT 

The  procurement  statutes  authorize 
negotiated  procurement,  but  restrict 
its  use  to  17  conditions  for  defense 
contracts  and  15  conditions  for  civilian 
contracts.  To  control  its  use,  many  of 
the  exceptions  require  a  written  Justi- 
fication and  some  also  the  approval  of 
the  agency  head.  While  agencies  are 
required  to  award  negotiated  contracts 
competitively  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  negotiation  can  be— and 
frequently  is— noncompetitive.  Beyond 
the  justification  for  negotiated  pro- 
curement, however,  present  law  does 
not  require  further  justification  for 
noncompetitive  award. 

Due  to  this  lack  of  direct  restriction 
on  noncompetitive  contracting,  the  ex- 
ceptions to  formal  advertising  in 
present  law  are  often  used  inappropri- 
ately to  justify  sole-source  procure- 
ment, rather  than  negotiation.  The 
justification  most  frequently  invoked 
is  the  competition  is  impracticable  ex- 
ception—an enormous  loophole.  The 
use  of  such  broad  exceptions  to  formal 
advertising  as  a  means  to  sole-source 
contract  conceals  in  the  true  reason 
for  awarding  a  contract  noncompeti- 
tively. 

Under  its  proposed  statutory  frame- 
work, our  legislation  provides  six  ex- 
ceptions to  competitive  procedures 
which  permit  agencies  to  use  noncom- 
petitive procedures  in  awarding  a  con- 
tract when  competiton  is  not  possible. 
In  doing  so.  the  bill  shifts  the  empha- 
sis from  having  to  justify  negotiation, 
as  Is  presently  required,  to  having  to 
Justify  noncompetitive  procurements. 


The  intent  is  to  place  greater  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  noncompetitive 
procurements  without  precluding  its 
use  when  necessary.  Awarding  a  con- 
tract on  a  sole-source  basis  would  for 
the  first  time  constitute  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  statute  unless  permitted  by  one 
of  the  six  exceptions. 

This  legislation  would  permit  sole- 
source  contracting  only  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  First,  the  property 
or  service  is  available  from  only  a 
single  source  and  no  competitive  alter- 
natives are  available:  second,  the  agen- 
cy's need  is  of  such  urgency  that  the 
Government  would  be  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  delay  involved  in  using 
competitive  procedures;  third,  the 
Government  needs  to  award  the  con- 
tract to  a  particular  source  in  order  to 
create  or  maintain  an  essential  indus- 
trial capability  or  for  purposes  of  in- 
dustrial mobilization:  fourth,  the 
terms  of  an  international  agreement 
require  a  noncompetitive  contract; 
fifth,  a  statute  requires  that  the  pro- 
curement may  be  obtained  through  a 
specified  source,  or  sixth,  disclosure  to 
more  than  one  source  of  the  property 
or  service  to  be  obtained  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  national  security. 

These  six  exceptions  parallel  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  historically  permitted 
agencies  to  award  on  a  sole-source 
basis.  Even  in  these  situations,  howev- 
er, I  feel  there  should  be  a  double- 
check  for  potential  competition  before 
the  sole-source  award  is  made.  This 
legislation  would  generally  require 
agencies  to  publish  a  notice  of  their 
prospective  contracts  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  30  days  prior  to  the 
date  set  for  the  receipt  of  bids  or  pro- 
posals. The  objective  is  to  alert  con- 
tractors, who  may  be  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  agency's  needs  but  would  have 
otherwise  not  known  of  the  contract, 
to  submit  offers.  In  this  manner,  the 
legislation  further  safeguards  against 
sole-source  contracts  when  competi- 
tion is  available. 

To  facilitate  oversight  of  noncom- 
petitive contracts,  the  Competition  In 
Contracting  Act  also  requires  agencies 
to  maintain  a  record,  by  fiscal  year. 
Identifying  all  sole-source  procure- 
ments. As  proposed  by  Senator  Pryor, 
an  advocate  for  competition  in  each 
procuring  agency  would  be  responsible 
for  reporting  the  opportunities  to 
achieve  competition  and  any  condi- 
tions which  could  potentially  restrict 
competition.  These  new  recording  and 
reporting  requirements  would  allow 
the  Congress,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  and  senior  agency 
officials  to  evaluate  the  progress  of 
each  agency  in  increasing  the  use  of 
competitive  contracting. 

The  Competition  in  Contracting  Act 
builds  on  existing  statutes  to  enhance 
the  use  of  competition  in  Government 
contracting  and  to  restrict  sole-source 
award  to  only  those  cases  where  it  is 


truly  warranted.  Within  the  new  stat- 
utory framework,  the  evaluation  and 
award  procedures  would  be  the  same 
as  those  currently  required  for  formal 
advertising  and  negotiation.  Consider- 
ing the  history  of  Comptroller  Gener- 
al and  court  decisions  which  have  in- 
terpreted the  present  evaluation  and 
award  procedures,  and.  more  signifi- 
cantly, the  familiarity  which  results 
from  over  30  years  of  experience,  I  am 
confident  this  legislation  can  be  quick- 
ly and  easily  Implemented.  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  sets  forth  a  workable  so- 
lution to  the  costly  problem  of  exces- 
sive sole-source  contracting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  my  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  savings  estimate,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 


SlCTION-BT-SlCnON  ANALTSIS 
SHOaTTITLI 

The  short  Utle  of  this  bill  is  the  CompeU- 
Uon  in  ContrscUng  Act  of  1983. 
Title  I:  Amendment*  to  the  Federal  Properttf 
and  AdminUtraHve  Service  Act  of  1849  (41 
U.S.C.  {  2S1  et  teQj 

I.  Competition  RequiremenU 
A  Competitive  Procedures:  Section  101 
amends  section  303  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Admlnlstrmtlve  Services  Act  (41  VS.C. 
1263)  by  striking  the  requirements  for 
formal  advertising  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing requiremenU  for  using  competitive  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  effective  competition. 

Section  303(a),  as  amended,  establishes  as 
congressional  policy  that  competitive  proce- 
dures are  required  to  be  used  whenever  pos- 
sible In  awarding  federal  contracts  for  prop- 
erty or  services.  Executive  agencies  would  be 
permitted  to  invite  sealed  bids  and  make 
award  without  discussion  (formal  advertis- 
ing) or  request  competitive  proposals  and 
make  award  with  discussion  (competitive  ne- 
gotiation), which-ever  is  more  conducive  to 
the  conditions  of  the  contract. 

Section  303(a)  facUiUtes  the  use  of  com- 
petitive procedures  by  requiring  that  execu- 
tive agencies  utilize  advance  procurement 
planning  and  market  research.  Agencies 
would  also  be  required  to  specify  their  needs 
and  solicit  bids,  proposals,  or  quotations  in 
such  a  manner  as  U  necessary  to  obtain  ef- 
fective competition. 

Section  303(b)  authorizes  the  use  of  dual- 
sourcing  when  it  would  Increase  competition 
and  likely  result  in  the  reduction  of  overall 
costs,  or  when  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
Industrial  mobilization  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

Section  303(c)  provides  a  basis  in  sUtute 
for  esUbllshlng  simplified  procedures  and 
forms  for  small  purchases.  A  doUar  ceiling 
of  $25,000  for  smaU  purchases  is  set  in  sec- 
tion 30fl(e).  ^    _.       . 

Section  303(d)  esUblishes  criteria,  for 
other  than  smaU  purchases,  to  determine 
which  competitive  procedure— sealed  bid  or 
competitive  proposal— would  be  most  appro- 
priate for  the  procurement.  Subsection 
303(dKl)  directs  an  agency  to  use  sealed 
bids  when  (1)  there  is  sufficient  time.  (2) 
the  evaluation  factors  can  be  assessed  objec- 
tively, (3)  discussions  are  not  necessary,  and 
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(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
more  than  ( ne  sealed  bid  will  be  submitted. 
Subsection  l03(dK2)  establishes  that  com- 
petitive priiposals  will  be  used  as  the 
method  of  s  cquisition  when  the  criteria  for 
sealed  bid  pi  ocedures  are  not  met. 

B.  Noncofiipetitive  Procedures:  Section 
101  further  amends  section  303  by  adding 
new  provisicns  that  would  make  the  award 
of  a  noncor  ipetltive  contract  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  statute  unless  permitted  under  one 
of  the  presc  ribed  exceptions.  Section  303(e) 
provides  six  exceptions  to  competitive  pro- 
cedures whi:h  permit  executive  agencies  to 
use  noncom  )etitive  procedures  in  awarding 
a  contract. 

Subsectioi  303(e)  establishes  as  the  first 
exception  tl  lat  executive  agencies  are  per- 
mitted to  1  ise  noncompetitive  procedures 
when  the  pr  jperty  or  services  needed  by  the 
government  are  available  only  from  a  single 
source  and  lo  competitive  alternatives  are 
available.  T  lis  exception  requires  that  the 
agency's  pi  rpose  in  undertaking  a  sole- 
source  proc  irement  is  to  satisfy  its  mini- 
mum needs. 

The  second  exception  (subsection 
303(eK2))  overs  emergency  situations  in 
which  the  p  -ocurement  must  be  placed  in  a 
shorter  tlm«  than  is  possible  under  competi- 
tive procedi  res.  An  emergency  would  be  a 
situation  wl  ich  threatens  immediate  harm 
to  health,  w  ilfare,  or  safety. 

The  third  exception  (subsection  303(e)(3)) 
permits  the  use  of  noncompetitive  proce- 
dure when  t  is  necessary  to  award  a  con- 
tract to  a  particular  source  in  order  to 
achieve  an  (ssential  industrial  capability  in 
the  United  SUtes  or  to  maintain  national 
industrial  m  >bilization. 

The  foi  irth  exception  (subsection 
303(e)(4))  al  lows  noncompetitive  procedures 
to  be  used  vhen  required  by  international 
agreement  o  r  directed  procurements  for  for- 
eign govemi  nents  when  the  cost  is  to  be  re- 
imbursed bji  the  foreign  goverrmient. 

The  fifth  Exception  (subsection  303(e)(S)) 
permits  noncompetitive  procediu-es  to  be 
used  when  u  statute  provides  that  the  pro- 
curement m^ist  be  obtained  through  a  speci- 
fied source, 

The  sixth  exception  (subsection  303(eK6)) 
allows  a  noncompetitive  procurement  when 
disclosure  to  more  than  one  source  of  the 
property  or  sources  to  be  obtained  would 
compromise  the  national  security. 

Section  3(3(f)  precludes  award  on  a  non- 
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award    in    I  he    Commerce 
(CBD).  Gu  delines  for  publicizing  in  the 
CBD  are  provided  in  section  313(b). 
II.  DefliUtions 

Section  l4l  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Admin  strative  Services  Act  (FPASA) 
by  adding  it  the  end  of  section  309  (41 
U.S.C.  S  259 1  the  following  new  definitions. 

"Executive  agency"  is  defined  in  section 
309(b)  to  include  all  government  depart- 
ments and  establishments  except  for  those 
military  deOartments  specified  in  the  Armed 
Services  procurement  Act  (10  n.S.C. 
{  2303(a)). 

Competitive   procedures"   is  defined   in 

301  Ic)   to   mean   those   procedures 

whi<h   an  executive  agency   enters 

cont^tct  after  soliciting  sealed  bids  or 

proposals  from  more  than  one 

is  capable  of  satisfying  the  agen- 

"Noncompetitive  procedures"  is 

section  309(d)  to  include  proce- 

than  competitive. 

p^hase"   is  defined  in  section 

purchase  or  contract  which 


does  not  exceed  $25,000.  Section  309(e)  pre- 
cludes agencies  from  dividing  a  proposed 
purchase  into  several  smaller  procurements 
for  the  purpose  of  using  small  purchase  pro- 
cedures. 

III.  Solicitation  Requirements 

Section  101  amends  the  FPASA  by  adding 
after  section  310  (41  n.S.C.  {  260)  the  solici- 
Ution  requirements  for  civilian  procure- 
ments. 

Section  311(a)  establishes  standards  for 
drafting  specifications.  Executive  agencies 
would  be  required  to  state  their  purchase 
specifications,  which  serve  as  the  baseline 
for  the  evaluation  of  offers,  in  a  manner 
which  would  permit  effective  competition.  A 
second  standard  requires  that  agencies  only 
include  restrictive  provisions  or  conditions 
in  specifications  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  their  minimum  needs. 

Depending  on  the  agency's  needs  and  the 
market  available  to  meet  them.  Section 
311(a)  permits  agencies  to  state  their  speci- 
fications In  terms  of  functional,  perform- 
ance, or  detailed  design  requirements. 

Subsection  311(b)(1)  requires  agencies  to 
include  in  their  solicitations  for  sealed  bids 
and  competitive  proposals,  in  addition  to  a 
description  of  their  needs,  a  list  of  the  eval- 
uation factors— including  price— which  are 
reasonably  expected  to  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  selection  for  award.  Agencies 
also  are  required  to  indicate  the  relative 
order  of  the  importance  of  these  factors  in 
the  evaluation  process. 

Subsections  311(b)<2)  and  (3)  require  that 
agencies  state  in  their  solicitations  how  they 
intend  to  evaluate  and  award  submissions— 
either  with  or  without  discussions.  In  the 
case  of  sealed  bids,  the  statement  includes 
information  on  the  time  and  place  for  the 
opening  of  bids;  for  competitive  proposals, 
the  statement  includes  the  time  and  the 
place  for  the  submission  of  proposals, 
rv.  Evaluation  and  Award 

Section  101  amends  the  FPASA  by  adding 
section  312  which  establishes  evaluation  and 
award  procedures  for  sealed  bids  aiid  com- 
petitive proposals. 

Section  312(a)  requires  that  executive 
agencies  evaluate  seaJed  bids  and  competi- 
tive proposals  based  on  the  factors  specified 
In  the  soliclUtlon.  Section  312(b)  permits 
the  agency  head  to  reject  all  bids  and  pro- 
posals which  are  not  in  the  public  interest. 

A.  Sealed  Bid  Procedures:  Section  312(c) 
sets  forth  the  evaluation  and  award  proce- 
dures for  sealed  bids.  This  section  adopts 
provisions  from  the  "Formal  Advertising 
Requirements"  section  of  current  law  (41 
U.S.C.  t  253).  Sealed  bids  would  be  opened 
publicly  at  the  time  and  place  specified  in 
the  solicitation  and  would  be  evaluated 
without  discussions  with  the  bidders.  In  ac- 
cordance with  present  procedures,  further- 
more, contracts  would  be  awarded  to  the  re- 
sponsible bidder  whose  bid  conforms  to  the 
solicitation  and  is  most  advantageous  to  the 
government,  price  and  other  factors  (Includ- 
ed in  the  solicitation)  considered. 

B.  Competitive  Proposal  Procedures:  Sec- 
tion 312(d)  establishes  a  framework  for  the 
conduct  of  competitive  negotiations.  Execu- 
tive agencies  would  be  permitted  to  discuss 
their  requirements  or  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  proposed  contract  with  offerors 
after  receipt  of  proposals  and  prior  to  the 
award  of  the  contract.  This  section  adopts 
provisions  from  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  (10  U.S.C.  {2304(g)).  which 
require  that  military  agencies  conduct  writ- 
ten or  oral  discussions  with  all  responsible 
offerors  in  the  competitive  range,  and  ex- 


tends it  to  apply  to  civilian  procurements. 
The  "competitive  range"  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  contracting  officer  based  on 
price,  technical,  and  other  salient  factors, 
and  would  include  all  proposals  which  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  being  selected  for 
award. 

Section  312(d)  also  provides  that  propos- 
als need  not  be  evaluated  with  discussions 
where  it  can  be  demonstrated  from  either 
the  existence  of  effective  competition  or  ac- 
curate prior  cost  experience  that  the  accept- 
ance of  a  proposal  without  discussion  would 
result  in  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  If  dis- 
cussions are  not  held,  the  solicitation  must 
have  notified  all  offerors  of  the  possibility 
that  award  could  be  made  without  discus- 
sions. 

Award  of  the  contract  under  section 
312(d)  would  be  made  to  the  resiMnsible  of- 
feror whose  proposal  Is  most  advantageous 
to  the  government  on  the  basis  of  price  and 
other  factors  included  in  the  solicitation. 
Agencies  would  be  required  to  notify  all  of- 
ferors of  the  rejection  of  their  proposals,  at 
the  time  of  rejection,  and  award  the  con- 
tract by  giving  notice  to  the  responsible  of- 
feror. 

Section  312(e)  states  that  the  head  of  an 
executive  agency  is  authorized  to  refer  any 
sealed  bid  he  or  she  considers  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

V.  Procurement  Notice 

Subsection  313(a)(1)  requires  executive 
agencies  to  publish  pre-  and  post-award  no- 
tices in  the  Conunerce  Business  Daily  for 
competitive  and  noncompetitive  procure- 
ments which  exceed  the  small  purchase 
threshold  set  in  section  309(e).  Subsection 
313(a)(2)  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to 
lower  the  threshold  for  publicizing  in  the 
CBD  if  he  or  she  considers  it  appropriate. 

Section  313(b)  sets  forth  the  guidelines 
for  publicizing  pre-award  notices.  Executive 
agencies  would  be  required  to  publish  in  the 
CBD  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  before 
the  date  set  for  the  receipt  of  bids  or  pro- 
posals. Section  313(b)  also  lists  the  informa- 
tion to  be  included  in  each  notice:  (1)  a  de- 
scription of  the  property  or  services  needed 
by  the  agency,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
purchase  specification,  should  not  be  unnec- 
essarily restrictive:  (2)  the  name  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  contracting  officer:  (3)  a  state- 
ment that  all  submissions  will  be  considered 
by  the  agency;  and  (4)  in  the  case  of  non- 
comr>etitive  procurements,  the  Justification 
for  going  sole-source  and  the  identification 
of  the  Intended  source. 

Section  313(c)  provides  exceptions  to  the 
procurement  notice  requirement.  Excep- 
tions two  through  six  for  noncompetitive 
procedures  (subsections  303(e)(2)-<6))  would 
apply  to  the  notice  requirement.  The  first 
exception,  which  permits  agencies  to  use 
noncompetitive  procedures  when  only  one 
source  is  available  and  there  are  no  competi- 
tive alternatives,  would  not  be  included  in 
the  exceptions  to  the  notice  requirement.  In 
this  case,  the  notice  would  be  used  to  con- 
firm the  agency's  finding  or  otherwise  test 
the  marketplace  for  potential  competitors. 
VI.  Record  Requirements 

Section  314(a)  strengthens  the  recording 
requirement  for  civilian  procurements.  Ex- 
ecutive agencies  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  record,  by  fiscal  year,  of 
the  procurements  in  which  noncompetitive 
procedures  were  used.  Section  314(b)  speci- 
fies that  the  information  in  the  record  shall 
include  the  name  of  the  contractor  who  re- 
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ceived  the  sole-source  award,  the  property 
or  services  obtained,  the  dollar  value,  the 
reason  for  using  noncompetitive  procedures 
(pursuant  to  one  of  the  six  exceptions),  and 
the  position  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
required  and  approved  the  sole-source 
award.  Agencies  would  also  be  required 
under  section  314(a)  to  esUbUsh  and  main- 
tain a  record,  by  fiscal  year,  of  all  one-bid 
and  one-proposal  procurements  in  which 
competitive  procedures  were  used.  Records 
would  be  maintained  for  five  years. 

Section  314(c)  requires  that  the  Informa- 
tion included  in  the  records  be  transmitted 
to  the  Federal  Procurement  Data  Center, 
which  was  esUblished  by  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
i  405(dKS)). 

VII.  Cost  and  Pricing  DaU 
Section  102  amends  section  304  of  the 
FPASA  (41  U.S.C.  I  254  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing provision  for  cost  and  pricing  data. 

Section  304(d).  as  adopted  from  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  (10  U.S.C. 
\  2306(f)).  requires  executive  agencies  to 
submit  cost  or  pricing  daU  which  Is  accu- 
rate, complete,  and  current  for  negotiated 
contracts  over  $500,000.  Cost  or  pricing  daU 
also  would  be  required  for  modifications  to 
contracU.  subcontracte.  and  modifications 
to  subcontracts  in  which  the  price  (or  price 
adjustment  In  the  case  of  modifications)  Is 
expected  to  exceed  $500,000. 

Subsection  304(d)(2)  gives  the  executive 
agency  the  right  to  adjust  contract  prices  In 
order  to  compensate  for  information  which 
was  found  to  be  Incomplete,  Inaccurate,  or 
out  of  date,  and  which  resulted  in  a  higher 
price,  fee,  or  cost  than  otherwise  would  have 
occurred.  In  order  to  verify  that  the  cost  of 
pricing  data  submitted  is  accurate,  com- 
plete, and  current,  subsection  304(d)(3)  per- 
mits any  authorized  representetive  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  to  examine  the  contrac- 
tor's books,  records,  and  documents  related 
to  the  contract.  Subsection  304(d)(4)  waives 
the  requirements  of  subsection  304(dMl)  In 
those  circumstances  where  negotiated  con- 
tract price  is  based  on  adequate  price  com- 
petition, catalog  or  market  prices,  or  is  set 
by  law. 


VIII.  Conforming  Amendments 
Section  103  amends  the  FPASA  to  con- 
form to  the  new  procedures  and  terminolo- 
gy provided  In  this  Act. 

Subsection  103(aKl)  amends  section  302 
(41  U.S.C.  {  252)  by  removing  the  statutory 
preference  for  formal  advertising  and  the  15 
exceptions  for  negotiation.  In  its  place,  sec- 
tion 303.  as  amended,  places  competitive  ne- 
gotiation on  par  with  formal  advertising- 
competitive  procedures— and  provides  ex- 
ceptions  to  justify   noncompetitive   proce- 

Suteectlon  103(aH2)  amends  section  304 
(41  US.C  5  254)  by  changing  the  heading 
from  "Negotiated  Contracts-Require- 
ments." to  "Contract  Requirements."  Sub- 
section 103(a)(3)  further  amends  this  sec- 
tion by  replacing  all  references  to  negotiat- 
ed contracU  with  the  phrase  "[contracts] 
awarded  using  other  than  sealed  bids  proce- 
dures" to  include  competitively  and  non- 
competltively  negotiated  contracts. 

Subsection  103(a)(4)  amends  section  307 
(41  U.S.C.  S  257)  by  eliminating  the  determi- 
nations and  findings  process  for  negotUted 
contracts. 

Subsections  103(aK5)  and  (6)  amend  sec- 
tions 308  (41  U.S.C.  i  260)  respectively  by 
making  conforming  changes  to  language. 


Title  II:  Amendment*  to  the  Armed  Senicet 

Procurement  Act  of  1947  (10  VS.C.  §2301 

et  leQ.I 

The  amendment*  to  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  (ASPA)  pvaUel  those 
amendments  set  forth  In  Title  I  to  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act. 

I.  Definitions 

Section  201  amends  section  2302  of  the 
ASPA  by  adding  the  following  new  defini- 
tions: _,    ^. 

Section  2302(1).  as  amended,  extends  the 
definition  of  "head  of  an  agency"  to  include 
the  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary.  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  definitions  for  "negotiate"  and 
"formal  advertising"  provided  In  section 
2302(2)  and  (3)  are  deleted.  Definitions  for 
"competitive  procedures,"  "noncompetitive 
procedures,"  and  "smaU  purchase,"  as  pro- 
vided in  Title  I.  are  added. 

n.  Competition  Requirements 

A.  Competitive  Procedures:  Section  201 
amends  section  2304(a)  of  the  ASPA  by  re- 
moving the  statutory  preference  for  formal 
advertising  and  inserting  requirements  for 
competitive  procedures. 

Section  2304(b)  authorizes  the  use  of  dual- 
sourclng  when  It  would  increase  compeU- 
tion.  or  when  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
Industrial  mobUlzatlon. 

Sections  2304(c)  and  (d)  establish  regula- 
tions for  small  purchases  and  criteria  for 
using  competitive  procedures. 

B.  Noncompetitive  Procedures:  Section 
2304(e)  sets  forth  six  exceptions  to  competi- 
tive procedures  which  permit  executive 
agencies  to  use  noncompetitive  procedures 
In  awarding  a  contract. 

Section  2304(f)  precludes  award  on  a  non- 
competitive, sole-source  basis  unless  the 
agency  publicizes  its  prospective  award  In 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 

ni.  Solicitation  ReQUirements 
Section  2306(a)  provides  the  solicitation 
requirements  for  sealed  bids,  and  competi- 
tive proposiOs.  which  include  specification 
development. 

rV.  E^raluatlon  and  Award 
Section  2305(b)  esUbllshes  the  evaluation 
and  award  procedures  for  sealed  bids  and 
competitive  proposals. 

V.  Procurement  Notice 
Section  2306(c)  requires  agencies  to  pubU- 
clze  pre-  and  post-award  notices  In  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily. 

VI.  Record  Requirement 
Section  2316  is  added  to  strengthen  the  re- 
cording requirement  for  mUltary  procure- 
ments. 

vn.  Conforming  Amendments 
Section    202    amends    section    2306    by 
making  conforming  language  changes. 

Section  2310  is  amended  to  eliminate  the 
determinations  and  findings  process  for  ne- 
gotiated contracts. 

Tiile  III:  Advocate  for  competition 
I.  Definition 
Section  201  defines  "executive  agency"  as 
an  executive  department,  a  military  depart- 
ment, and  an  Independent  establishment. 
This  Is  presently  the  definition  provided  In 
section  4(a)  of  the  OFPP  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
i  403(a)). 

II.  Advocate  for  Competition 
Subsection  302(aKl)  establishes  an  advo- 
cate   for    competition    In    each    executive 
agency.  Subsection  302(a)(2)  requires  that 


the  head  of  the  agency  designate  an  exist- 
ing officer  or  employer  of  the  agency  as  the 
advocate,  relieve  him  or  her  from  any  con- 
flicting duties  and  responsibilities,  and  pro- 
vide the  advocate  with  adequate  staff. 

Section  302(b)  provides  the  advocate's  re- 
sponsibilities. Subsection  302<bKl)  states 
that  the  advocate's  primary  responslbUlty  Is 
to  promote  competition  in  the  procurement 
of  property  and  services.  Specific  responsi- 
bUlties.  listed  In  subsection  302(bX2),  In- 
clude: reviewing  the  contracting  activities  of 
the  agency.  Identifying  and  reporting  to  the 
head  of  the  agency  opportunltiet  to  achieve 
competition  and  conditions  which  could  po- 
tentially be  restrictive  of  competition,  and 
Issuing  an  annual  report  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  on  his  or  her  activities. 


ni.  Annual  Report 
Section  303  requires  that  the  head  of  an 
agency  transmit  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the  House 
Cmnmlttee  on  Government  Operations  an 
annual  report  of  the  actions  to  be  taken  by 
the  agency  to  Increase  the  use  of  competi- 
tive contracting  and  a  summary  of  actions 
taken  in  the  past  year.  The  report  Is  to  be 
issued  no  later  than  September  30  of  each 
year,  for  fiscal  years  1983  through  1986. 
Title  IV:  Notice  requirement*  under  the 

Small  Bu*ine*»  Act 
Section  401   repeals  section  8<e)  of  the 
>:tm»ii  Business  Act  (72  Stat.  3«9;  15  U.S.C. 
i  637(e)).  which  provides  for  notice  and  pub- 
lication of  procurement  actions. 
TitU  V:  Applicabaitv 
Section  501  states  that  the  amendmenta 
set  forth  In  the  TiUes  are  to  apply  to  civil- 
ian and  military  contracts  entered  Into  180 
days  after  the  bill  is  enacted. 

U.S.  Coifcans. 

COHQRBSSIOHAI.  BOIXnT  OfTICX. 

Wa*hington,  D.C..  November  IS,  1982. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Oovemmentai  Af- 
fair*, U.S.  Senate,  Dirkten  SencUe  Office 
Building,  Wa*hington,  D.C. 
Dbah  Mr.  Chaduiai*:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403   of  the  Congressional   Budget  Act  of 
1974   the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
reviewed  S.  2127.  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  of  1982.  as  ordered  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, October  1, 1982. 

The  bill  revises  procedures  for  awarding 
federal  contracts  for  property  and  services, 
with  the  Intent  of  Increasing  competition  In 
government  procurement.  The  potential 
savings  from  effective  implementation  of 
this  legislation  are  substantial,  but  cannot 
be  estimated  with  precision.  Of  $123  bmion 
in  contracts  over  $10,000  awarded  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  $67  blUlon  (54  percent)  were 
awarded  noncompetitlvely,  with  over  80  per- 
cent of  these  noncompetitive  awards  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  About  $46 
blUlon  of  the  $67  blUion  in  negotiated  non- 
competitive contracU  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1981  were  for  actions  under  existing  con- 
tracU, and  approximately  $6  billion  of  the 
remainder  were  for  procuremenU  under  the 
'Buy  Indian "  program  and  for  follow-on 
awards  after  competition— leaving  about  $15 
billion  In  other  new  contract  actions. 

Studies  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  others  have  Indicated  that  savmgs  of  10 
to  50  percent  can  sometimes  be  achieved 
through  competitive  contracting.  While 
there  U  no  reliable  methodology  available  to 
estimate  total  savings  from  the  bill,  such 
savings  could  be  significant,  because  each  1 
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Sincerely, 


on  new  contract  actions  would 

1150  million  per  year.  Also,  In 

ter  n,  the  costs  of  modifications  to 

coi^racts  may  also  be  reduced  by 

of  future  competition. 

Committee  so  desire,  we  would 

provide  further  details  on  this 


t) 


C.  O.  NUCKOLS 

For  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director). 
Mr.  COF  EN.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 


tomorrow. 


or  soon  after  as  practicable. 


to  ask  unmlmous  consent  that  this 


matter  be 
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sequentially  referred,  first 


going  to  tl-  e  Government  Affairs  Com- 
mittee foi  hearings  and,  hopefully, 
action  and  then  title  X  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  to  be  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Arme<i  Services  Committee  so  that 
hearings  r  lay  be  held  in  that  commit- 
tee pertaining  to  the  procurement  in 
the  £>ef  eni  e  Department. 
•  Mr.  LET  riS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Cohen 
today  in  c<  sponsoring  the  Competition 
in  Contrac  ting  Act  of  1983.  A  bill  simi- 
lar to  thi£  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Go  remmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee last  Co  ngress.  and  it  is  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  taxpaying  public 
that  it  WIS  not  enacted  into  law.  I 
hope  we  vill  be  able  to  marshal!  the 
attention  ind  enthusiasm  of  Congress 
this  year  jto  get  that  important  Job 
done. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  convinced 
that  this  t  ill  will  accomplish  two  very 
important  things:  It  will  save  the  Fed- 
eral Gover  iment  large  sums  of  money, 
and  it  will  foster  the  growth  and 
health  of  ^all  business  and  industry 
which  is  sb  essential  to  our  economy 
and  our  na  bional  defense. 

I  have  b  icome  an  advocate  for  com- 
petition ir  my  4  years  in  the  Senate 
largely  because  I  find  the  statistics 
compelling.  Competition  can  reduce 
the  cost  >f  procurements  anywhere 
from  10  p<  rcent  to  25  percent  to  even 
50  percenl.  I  have  seen  it  reduce  the 
cost  of  a  procurement  in  which  I 
t>ecame  p€  rsonally  Involved  by  43  per- 
cent— cutt  ng  the  cost  of  tractors  from 
over  $1  mi  lion  to  jxist  over  $600,000. 

The  present  procurement  statutes 
lack  clear  congressional  direction  on 
the  need  for  competition.  They  con- 
tain num(Tous  exceptions  to  formal 
advertisini :.  which  are  so  broad  in  and 
of  themse  ves  that  they  are  easily  in- 
voked, anil,  therefore,  competition  is 
readily  av(  tided.  Moreover,  the  current 
provisions  for  announcing  Federal  con- 
tract actidns  are  totally  insufficient. 
Complaints  about  the  failures  of  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily,  the  publica- 
tion used  to  publicize  Federal  con- 
tracts, ab<  und.  Contracts  are  awarded 
before  bilders  get  the  chance  to 
submit  th  ;ir  offers,  or  even  request  a 
copy  of  th  i  solicitation. 

This  bil.  will  require  notice— in  all 
but  a  vei  y  few  contract  actions— 30 
days  befo  e  competition  is  foreclosed. 
That   inc:  udes   sole-source   contracts, 


too.  where  the  Government  believes 
there  is  only  one  company  that  can 
perform  the  contract.  This  bill  would 
require  the  Government  to  announce 
that  decision  in  the  possible  event  that 
there  are  other  firms  out  there  that 
the  Government  might  be  ignorant  of. 
that  would  be  able  to  perform  the  con- 
tract for  a  lower  price  and  maybe  with 
better  performance. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  public 
and  to  American  business  to  give 
everyone  a  meaningful  opportunity  to 
participate  in  Government  procure- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1981  we  spent  over 
$134  billion  on  procurement.  That  is 
an  awesome  amount  of  money  that 
should  be  spent  only  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical fashion.  Even  a  1 -percent  de- 
crease in  cost,  as  a  result  of  procure- 
ment reform,  would  mean  a  $1.34  bil- 
lion savings.  As  you  can  see.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, increased  competition  has  the 
potential  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  our  Federal  budget. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  COHDf 
and  his  staff  for  their  excellent  work 
in  drafting  this  bill.  It  is  a  thoughtful 
product  that  merits  the  support  of 
each  Member  of  Congress.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  us  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  of  1983.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  propos- 
al and  applaud  Senator  Cohen  for  his 
efforts  in  drafting  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  A  similar  bill  was  report- 
ed out  of  my  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  late  last  year  and  I 
intend  to  move  ahead  very  quickly  to 
report  this  measure  to  strengthen  the 
use  of  competitive  practices  in  Govern- 
ment procurement  practices. 

The  Competition  In  Contracting  Act 
of  1983  would  encourage  greater  levels 
of  competition  in  Federal  procurement 
and  impose  new  restrictions  on  sole- 
sourcing  contracts  throughout  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  do  this  by  changing 
the  focus  of  the  existing  procurement 
statutes  to  distinguish  between  truly 
competitive  contracts  and  those  which 
are  not  awarded  competitively. 

Currently,  the  procurement  statutes 
do  not  stress  the  competitive  aspects 
of  Government  purchasing  practices 
and  instead  focus  simply  on  whether 
or  not  a  particular  contract  was  adver- 
tised or  negotiated.  While  the  use  of 
advertising  is  very  important  in  Gov- 
ernment contracting,  and  remains  the 
preferred  method  of  procurement 
under  our  bill,  it  is  not  the  only  type 
of  competitive  contracting  method 
available.  Our  bill  will  encourage 
broader  use  of  other  competitive  con- 
tracting methods  and  stimulate  great- 
er levels  of  real  competition  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement.  In  addition,  the 
bill  greatly  narrows  the  number  of  ex- 
ceptions in  current  law  to  using  com- 
petitive practices  and  also  requires  a 
procuring  agency  to  publish  advance 


notice  of  most  larger  contracts,  even 
those  the  agency  feels  should  not  be 
competed,  so  that  potential  suppliers 
can  place  bids.  This  provision  would 
act  as  a  "double  check"  on  the  agency 
and  encourage  the  marketplace  to  be 
used  for  a  wider  variety  of  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  this  biU 
would  modify  the  procurement  prac- 
tices of  all  Federal  agencies.  However, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  procurement 
procedures  in  the  Defense  Department 
because  that  is  where  75  percent  of  all 
procurement  dollars  will  be  spent  next 
year.  Real  purchases  of  defense  goods, 
including  RAD  and  procurement  of 
major  weapons  systems,  will  grow  at 
an  estimated  rate  of  16  percent  annu- 
ally under  the  President's  budget  be- 
tween 1981  and  1987.  This  rate  of 
growth  exceeds  the  14-percent  annual 
rate  of  increase  that  occurred  during 
the  3  peak  years  of  the  Vietnam 
buildup.  Weapons  system  procurement 
and  development,  which  totaled  $48.9 
billion  in  1980,  will  reach  a  level  of 
over  $103  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Clearly,  with  this  magnitude  of 
funding  we  must  do  evenrthing  possi- 
ble to  insure  that  our  defense  dollars 
are  used  effectively  and  purposefully. 

My  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs held  3  days  of  hearings  in  1981 
on  the  management  of  the  defense  ac- 
quisition process.  We  heard  testimony 
from  the  administration  indicating 
that  it  is  trying  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness and  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
procxirement  system.  Then  Deputy 
Secretary  Carlucci  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  a  series  of  management 
initiatives  he  had  developed  would 
help  to  curb  the  costs  of  the  procure- 
ment system  and  give  the  taxpayers 
more  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
getting  a  cost-effective  return  on  their 
tax  dollar. 

Yet.  one  problem  for  years  has 
plagued  the  DOD  in  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  massive  new 
weapons  programs  and  that  problem  is 
the  failure  of  the  Department  to  en- 
courage real  competition  In  contract- 
ing. Some  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
all  DOD  procurements  are  noncom- 
petitive, that  is,  not  open  to  bidding  or 
negotiation  to  all  interested  and  quali- 
fied parties.  Out  of  a  total  of  $65  bil- 
lion awarded  by  DOD  in  1980,  over  $40 
billion  was  negotiated  without  compe- 
tition. In  one  study  GAO  reviewed  25 
contracts  that  it  believed  should  have 
been  competed  and  determined  that 
contracting  officers  did  not  make  re- 
quired reviews  to  assure  that  competi- 
tion was  impossible.  In  70  percent  of 
these  cases  the  contracting  officers 
placed  contracts  with  companies  their 
supervisors  had  suggested.  It  appears 
that  DOD  is  running  an  auction  with- 
out a  caller  and  with  only  one  partici- 
pant who  is  admitted  by  special  invita- 
tion only. 


We  need  to  insure  greater  competi- 
tion in  DOD  procurement  for  several 
reasons,  of  which  reduction  in  cost  is 
just  one.  The  fondness  of  DOD  to  sole 
source  its  goods  and  services  may  be 
having  a  serious  effect  on  our  military 
industrial  base.  The  practice  of  sole 
sourcing  may  contribute  to  reducing 
the  number  of  firms  willing  to  bid  on 
DOD  projects  by  shutting  out  innova- 
tive smaller  firms.  For  Instance,  only 
25  firms  currently  hold  approximately 
50  percent  of  all  defense  contracts  and 
only  8  firms  conduct  45  percent  of  all 
defense  research.  Significantly,  some 
2.000  aerospace  industry  subcontrac- 
tors disappeared  from  1968  to  1975, 
many  of  them  unique  suppliers  of  crit- 
ical defense  comiTonents. 

It  is  possible  that  excessive  use  of 
sole-soiuxe  contracts  by  DOD  was  the 
final  nail  in  the  coffins  of  many  of 
these  contractors.  By  refusing  to  open 
up  the  DOD  marketplace  to  competi- 
tion, we  may  be  forcing  many  compa- 
nies to  fold  or  refuse  to  contract  for 
defense  projects,  thereby  reducing  fur- 
ther any  opportunity  for  competition. 
Costs  too  can  be  reduced  through 
the  use  of  competitive  contracts  by 
DOD.  Some  studies  suggest  that  as 
much  as  30  percent  can  be  saved 
through  the  use  of  competition  in  the 
acquisition  process.  For  example,  one 
analyst  has  estimated  that  competi- 
tion and  lack  of  extensive  "specs" 
saved  $640  million  on  the  procurement 
of  specialized  ammimition  for  the  A- 
10  aircraft.  The  Defense  Science 
Board  found  more  than  a  dozen  exam- 
ples of  competed  contracts  for  weap- 
ons such  as  the  AIM-7  missile  and  un- 
covered significant  evidence  of  cost 
savings  averaging  nearly  15  percent. 
The  DSB  concluded  that,  "Competi- 
tion is  a  powerful  motivator  for  cost 
control." 

Yet,  with  all  of  this  evidence,  DOD 
continually  falls  to  use  the  forces  of 
the  marketplace  to  reduce  costs.  DOD 
claims  that  it  is  difficult  to  use  com- 
petitive contracts  in  many  cases  and 
yet.  as  the  Defense  Science  Board 
noted,  there  is  "very  little  definitive 
evaluation  by  DOD  on  the  real  cost 
value  of  competition."  In  other  words, 
DOD  cannot  stand  the  taste  of  the 
medicine  It  needs  even  though  It  has 
not  tasted  It  very  often. 

Without  competition  in  the  acquisi- 
tion process,  there  are  few  incentives 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor  or  the 
DOD  to  reduce  costs.  DOD  is  helping 
to  create  a  new  "army."one  composed 
of  a  few  select  companies  operating  in 
the  warm  glow  of  a  monopoly  con- 
tract. There  may  be  some  rivalry 
during  the  initial  phases  of  a  contract 
award  for  research  and  development 
but  frequently  the  contractors  in- 
volved do  not  fight  long  enough  to 
really  challenge  each  other.  In  the 
end.  one  firm  usually  becomes  the  sole 
developer  and  producer  of  a  weapon 
for  a  decade  or  more. 


Competition  in  DOD  programs  is  not 
the  only  cost-reducing  technique  avail- 
able but  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. Unnecessary  costs  in  defense  pro- 
grams must  be  brought  under  control 
soon  for  the  American  people  cannot 
be  fooled  for  long.  More  dollars  must 
not  mean  more  unnecessary  expenses. 
Congress  has  already  begun  scaling 
back  the  Increases  in  defense  spending 
originally  proposed  by  the  President. 
Without  visible,  effective,  and  lasting 
improvements  in  DOD's  efforts  to  buy 
more  weapons  systems,  the  clamor  for 
more  defense  cuts  can  only  get  louder. 

I  am  confident  the  legi^tion  we  in- 
troduce today  will  begin  the  process  of 
insuring  more  effective  management 
of  procurement  by  using  the  discipline 
of  the  marketplace  to  control  costs.  I 
look  forward  to  working  for  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  enhance  competi- 
tion and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator 
CoHKN  In  this  Initiative.* 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
States  must  require  recipients  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  to 
participate  in  community  work  experi- 
ence programs  If  they  are  able  to  do 
so;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

coucxntmr  work  kxpbriewce  programs 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
which  will  require  all  ablebodied  per- 
sons of  working  age— except  mothers 
with  small  children— to  work  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  welfare. 

When  I  first  introduced  my  legisla- 
tion back  in  March  1981.  the  use  of 
workfare  in  the  federally  supported 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (AFDC)  was  prohibited  except  on 
an  extremely  limited  test  basis.  Work- 
fare  was  operating  successfully  in  a 
number  of  States,  including  Wiscon- 
sin, for  recipients  of  locally  funded 
general  assistance. 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  permitted,  but  did  not  require. 
States  to  enact  workfare  requirements 
for  AFDC  recipients. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  consider- 
able interest  and  discussion  of  work- 
fare,  and  some  States  have  adopted 
workfare  requirements. 

Today,  more  than  half  of  the  States 
have  some  form  of  workfare  require- 
ment for  either  general  assistance, 
AFDC,  or  both.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  these  programs  are  extremely  limit- 
ed and  cover  few  of  all  employable  re- 
cipients. 

HANDATORY  WORK7ARZ  PLAK  OAK  WORK 

The  only  legitimate  objection  I  can 
imagine  to  a  mandated  workfare  pro- 
gram, will  come  from  those  that  will 
say:  "Where  are  the  jobs?"  For  more 
than  40  years,  Milwaukee  County  has 
provided  a  resounding  answer  to  that 
objection. 

If  Milwaukee  County,  one  of  the 
major  metropolitan   centers   of   this 


country,  can  do  it  through  depressions 
and  recessions,  why  cannot  the  whole 
country  do  it? 

I  have  personally  attended  meetings 
where  Milwaukee  County  officials  as- 
signed Jobs  to  welfare  recipients.  What 
Jobs?  Cleaning  the  streets  and  parks, 
assisting  policemen,  helping  clean  and 
maintain  public  buildings.  I  have  yet 
to  see  an  American  city  anywhere 
which  could  not  use  a  great  deal  of 
this  cleaning  up.  fixing  up.  and  supple- 
mentary police  work. 

These  welfare  recipients  buy  their 
own  work  clothes,  pay  for  their  own 
transportation  to  work  and,  in  Milwau- 
kee, earn  less  than  minimum  wage. 
But  I  heard  few  complaints.  They 
were  glad  to  get  a  Job.  And  certainly 
the  discipline  of  reporting  to  work  reg- 
ularly to  earn  their  welfare  check  pro- 
vided a  discipline  and  a  dignity  that 
did  them  more  good  than  harm. 

The  current  legislation  under  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  Is  to  provide  experience  and 
training  for  individuals,  not  otherwise 
able  to  obtain  tmemplojrment,  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  moving  into  regtilar 
employment.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
munity-work-experience programs,  by 
giving  people  actual  work  experience 
and  training,  significantly  increases 
the  chances  that  the  participants  will 
move  permanently  from  the  welfare 
rolls  to  the  work  roUs. 

The  communlty-work-experlence 
programs  will  serve  useful  public  pur- 
poses in  a  variety  of  important  fields, 
from  health,  social  services,  environ- 
mental protection,  to  public  safety, 
and  day  care. 

These  programs  have  to  meet  appro- 
priate standards  for  health  and  safety 
and  cannot  be  used  to  displace  cur- 
rently employed  iieople. 

Participants  are  not  required  to 
work  in  excess  of  the  number  of  hours 
which,  when  multiplied  by  the  greater 
of  the  Federal  or  applicable  State  min- 
imum wage,  equals  the  sam  of  the 
amoimt  of  aid  payable  to  the  family. 

Persons  exempt  from  WIN  registra- 
tion would  also  generally  be  exempt 
from  participation  in  this  program, 
except  that  parents  caring  for  a  chUd 
under  6— but  not  under  3— could  also 
be  required  to  participate  if  child  care 
is  available. 

Anyone  refusing  to  work  is  excluded 
from  the  calculations  made  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  family's  welfare 
grant. 

It  is  clear  that  the  program  exempts 
many  AFDC  recipients  and  protects 
them  against  being  exploited  in  terms 
of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

I  have  seen  the  operation  of  Milwau- 
kee County's  general  assistance  pro- 
gram which  includes  workfare,  aggres- 
sive Job  counseling  and  job  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  outstanding  Wis- 
consin Job  Service.  And  I  can  report, 
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MURKOWSKI: 
bUl  for  the  acquisition  by 
States  by  exchange  of  cer- 
owned  lands  or  interests  in 
the  Committee  on  Energy 
Natuitd  Resources. 


OF  CZRTIH  ALASKA  NATTVK  LAlfOS 

MXJtlKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 

intro4ucing  legislation  that  pro- 

acquisition  by  the  United 

Certain  Native  owned  lands 

in  lands  on  Kodlak  Island 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  for 


Senate  consideration  is  similar  to  the 
proposal  submitted  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Congressman  from  Alaska.  Don 
YouKO.  This  bill  is  virtually  identical 
to  the  bill  that  we  passed  in  the  House 
last  year  and  that  which  I  introduced 
during  the  97th  Congress. 

The  bill  would  help  resolve  an  unsat- 
isfactory land  ownership  pattern  that 
arises  out  of  the  way  in  which  lands 
were  apportioned  between  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  Natives  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1971.  The  Claims  Act  helped  resolve 
a  conflict  between  Native  interests  in 
Alaska  and  the  United  States.  But  like 
most  comprehensive  solutions  there 
were  instances  in  which  the  overall  so- 
lution either  did  not  work  or  it  did  not 
work  as  it  was  anticipated. 

I  believe  we  have  such  a  situation  on 
the  Kodlak  Bear  National  WUdlife 
Refuge  with  the  substantial  selection 
of  lands  by  the  Koniag  Native  Corp. 

The  1971  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  required  that  the  bulk  of  the  lands 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Alaska  Natives 
come  from  the  areas  surrounding  the 
villages.  However,  in  some  instances 
this  directive  produced  imacceptable 
results.  Within  the  Kodiak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  there  exist  five  native 
villages  established  by  Executive 
orders  in  the  1940's.  Therefore,  the 
Claims  Act  required  these  villages  to 
take  all.  or  large  portions  of  their  land 
entitlements  on  the  refuge. 

As  a  result,  the  Native  regional  cor- 
poration on  Kodiak  Island.  Koniag. 
Inc..  now  owns  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
title  to  over  300.000  acres  of  land  on 
that  refuge.  As  a  result.  Koniag  has 
become,  if  not  the  largest,  certainly 
one  of  the  largest  inholders  on  any  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  in  the  United 
States.  The  Natives,  except  for  their 
immediate  village  areas,  are  imwilling 
inholders  on  the  refuge.  They  would 
have  preferred  to  take  their  entitle- 
ment elsewhere  in  legations  where 
their  economic  objectives  could  be  re- 
alized free  of  the  Inherent  conflicts 
created  by  the  existence  of  the  wildlife 
refuge.  It  was  a  principal  purpose  of 
the  1971  Settlement  Act  to  provide 
Alaska  Natives  with  a  land  base  which 
would  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  economic  viability  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  society.  Inevita- 
bly, despite  the  best  of  intentions  on 
both  sides,  the  interests  of  the  refuge 
and  the  Native  corporation  were 
bound  to  conflict. 

Koniag  and  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  have  for  some  time  been  ex- 
ploring exchange  possibilities.  They 
have  worked  closely  in  the  develop- 
ment of  principles  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  value  for  refuge  purposes 
of  Konlag's  holdings  under  an  ex- 
change. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  no  appar- 
ently viable  opportunities  for  an  ex- 
change which  will  fairly  compensate 
the  Natives  for  the  surrender  of  their 


extensive  holdings  unless  the  search 
extends  beyond  available  federally 
owned,  onshore  economically  viable 
lands  in  Alaska.  This  is  certainly  a 
matter  that  would  be  extensively  ex- 
plored as  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  considers 
this  legislation. 

The  Native  corporation  has  pro- 
posed an  innovative  solution.  In  ex- 
change for  the  conveyance  back  to  the 
United  States  of  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
refuge,  they  will  receive  "certificates 
of  value"  redeemable  in  bidding  on 
competitive  oU  and  gas  lease  sales,  and 
in  payment  of  rents  and  royalties  on 
leases  issued  imder  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act. 

The  concept  proposed  by  Koniag. 
though  innovative,  is  not  unprecedent- 
ed. It  is  embodied  in  two  recent  acts  of 
Congress.  These  are  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  Leasing 
Act  (Public  Law  96-401.  October  9. 
1980)  and  the  Rattlesnake  Recreation 
Area  and  Wilderness  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-476,  October  19,  1980). 
In  each  of  these  acts,  in  exchange 
for  the  conveyance  to  the  United 
States  of  property  interests— in  those 
particular  cases  privately  held  mineral 
interests  incompatible  with  retention 
of  surface  values— Congress  provided 
that  the  owners  would  receive  coal 
lease  bidding  right  certificates. 

Section  1302  of  ANILCA  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire Native  inholdlngs  within  the 
boundaries  of  wildlife  refuges  and 
other  conservative  system  units  in 
Alaska— except  for  those  in  National 
Forest  Wilderness— and  to  provide  in 
exchange  other  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Questions  have  been  raised 
whether  section  1302  encompasses  ex- 
changes that  would  be  completed 
through  the  use  certificates  of  value 
which  in  turn  would  result  in  issuance 
of  <X;S  leases  Instead  of  by  direct  Fed- 
eral conveyances  of  Isuids  or  interests 
in  lands.  In  order  to  remove  any  doubt 
on  that  score,  specific  enabling  legisla- 
tion Is  desirable. 

The  issuance  of  certificates  of  value 
avoids  the  otherwise  very  difficult  and 
time  consuming  task  of  determining 
the  values  of  the  specific  mineral  in- 
terests to  be  provided  in  exchange  for 
the  lands  to  be  given  to  the  CJovem- 
ment.  With  certificates  of  value,  the 
marketplace  would  determine  the 
value  of  the  mineral  leases  to  be  issued 
by  the  United  States  in  completion  of 
the  exchange  since  the  holder  of  the 
certificates  of  value  would  have  to  be 
the  high  bidder  in  order  to  receive 
such  a  lease.  And.  of  course,  the  issu- 
ance of  OCS  leases,  which  would  com- 
plete the  exchange,  would  be  subject 
to  all  environmental  and  other  stipula- 
tions and  requirements  applicable  to 
OCS  leases. 


Finally,  by  widening  the  circle  of  po- 
tential bidders,  competition  in  the  sale 
of  OCS  leases  would  be  enhanced. 

This  is  a  new  legislative  proposal  to 
help  settle  some  of  the  unresolved 
problems  created  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  It  also  speaks 
to  the  future  developments  on  the 
OCS  leases.  These  are  matters  previ- 
ously considered  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Allow  me  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  exact  lan- 
guage or  proposals  embodied  by  this 
legislation.  This  bill  is  a  foxmdation  on 
which  to  provide  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  a 
vehicle  to  review  the  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  this  specific  problem.  As  we 
proceed  with  consideration,  I  feel  we 
inay  find  this  proposal  is  the  most 
viable  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  340 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  I.  This  Act  is  enacted  to  facillUte 
the  achievement  of  the  purposes  expressed 
in  section  101  of  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
487;  16  U.S.C.  101  et.  seq.). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  the  event  that  Koniag,  Incor- 
porated, Regional  Native  Corporation 
(■'Koniag ')  files  with  the  Regional  Director 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  one  or  more  lists  designating  surface 
estate  it  owns  or  to  which  it  is  entitled  pur- 
suant to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  situated  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Kodiak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  ("Refuge")  which  Koniag  is 
willing  to  convey  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ("the  Secretary"),  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  Koniag 
files  each  such  list,  shall  select  therefrom 
surface  esUte  aggregating  at  least  80  per 
centum  of  the  acreage  thereof  and  shall 
notify  Koniag  of  such  selection. 

(b)  Upon  determination  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  of  the  value  of  the  surface 
esUte  selected  by  the  Secretary,  Koniag 
shall  convey  the  selected  surface  estate  to 
the  United  States  by  quitclaim  deed  or 
deeds.  Upon  Konlag's  conveyance  to  the 
United  SUtes,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  to 
Koniag  certificates  of  value  ("certificates") 
in  exchange  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  Certificates  issued  under  this  Act 
may  be  tendered,  and  shall  be  accepted,  as 
payment,  in  whole  or  part,  of  bonuses  or 
other  cash  payments,  or  deposits,  in  com- 
petitive lease  sales  conducted  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1331.  et  seq.).  and  of 
rentals  and  cash  royalties  on  leases  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  issued  under  that  Act. 
until  their  total  face  value  is  thereby  ex- 
hausted by  payments  under  a  successful  bid 
or  bids  and  by  rental  and  royalty  payments. 
The  face  value  of  certificates  issued  hereun- 
der shall  equal  the  value  of  the  surface 
estate  conveyed  in  exchange  for  their  issu- 
ance. Receipt  by  Koniag  of  a  certificate 
shall  constitute  receipt  of  an  interest  In 
land  for  purposes  of  section  21(c)  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  as 


amended,  and  the  face  value  of  the  certifi- 
cate shall  constitute  iU  "fair  value"  for  pur- 
poses of  that  section.  Certificates  Issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  assignable  In  whole 
or  part,  but  no  assignment  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  until  written  notice 
thereof  Is  filed  with  him  by  the  assignor  and 
asslgneees.  Certificates  may  be  tendered 
only  by  an  entity  qualified  to  bid  and  hold 
leases  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  and  Koniag  shall  at- 
tempt, through  negotiations,  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  value  of  the  surface  estate 
which  Koniag  is  to  convey.  In  the  event 
Koniag  and  the  Secretary  are  unable  to 
agree  on  such  value  within  one  year  after 
each  date  on  which  the  Secretary  notifies 
Koniag  of  his  selections  (or  at  any  such 
time  prior  thereto  mutuaUy  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  and  Koniag)  the  determina- 
tion of  value  shall  be  promptly  submitted  to 
binding  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion. In  the  event  selections  are  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  more  than  one  list  filed  by 
Koniag  under  section  2,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  Secretary  and  Koniag  there 
may  be  a  single  submittal  to  binding  arbitra- 
tion, such  submittal  to  be  made  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  notifies  Koniag  of  his  selections 
from  the  list  last  filed  by  Koniag.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitrators  shall  be 
selected  through  utilization  of  the  proce- 
dures of  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
Uon:  Provided,  That  such  Board  shaU  con- 
sist of  three  arbitrators,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary and  Koniag  mutuaUy  agree  to  a  lesser 
number.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
trators shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  At  any 
time  prior  to  the  announcement  of  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Board  of  Arbitrators,  the  Secre- 
tary and  Koniag  may  mutually  agree  on 
value.  In  determining  value  of  interests  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  United  States  under  this 
Act,  primary  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
their  value  for  refuge  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  Conveyances  under  this  Act  shall 
not  affect  subsistence  uses  of  Koniag  mem- 
bers and  their  families.  A  sUtement  to  that 
effect  shall  be  Included  in  all  conveyances 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  shall  consti- 
tute a  covenant   nmning  with   the   land. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  de- 
prive Koniag  members  and  their  families  of 
the  subsistence  rights  provided  for  in  title 
VIII  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act.  By  agreement  with  the 
Secretary,  Koniag  may  retain  Interests  In 
the  nature  of  easements  or  right-of-way  In. 
on.  or  across  any  surface  estate  conveyed  to 
the  United  SUtes  under  this  Act.  Any  Inter- 
ests reserved  under  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
ercised In  accordance  with  such  reasonable 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Sec.  6.  In  addition  to  the  surface  esUte  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  under  section  2  of 
this  Act,  Koniag  and  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  agree  that  there  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  United  SUtes  under  and  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  Interests  In  lands 
or  entltlemenU  thereto  owned  by  Koniag  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  Refuge.  In  each  such  case  section  4 
shall  govern  the  determination  of  value  and 
the  negotiating  period  for  the  determina- 
tion of  value  shall  be  the  one  year  period 
after  Koniag  and  the  Secretary  have  agreed 
upon  the  Interests  to  be  conveyed. 

Sec.  7.  Lands  or  Interests  acquired  by  the 
United  SUtes  under  this  Act  shall  become 
part  of  the  Kodlak  National  WUdlife 
Refuge. 


By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  342.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  the 
annual  reports  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, disability  insurance,  and  hospital 
insurance  trust  funds  include  an  opin- 
ion by  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  with  respect 
to  the  methodologies  and  assumptions 
used  in  preparing  such  annual  reports; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INCLUSIOM  or  ACrOAKY  OFDIIOIIS  IH  AHlfUAL 
REPORTS  OF  CERTAIH  TRUST  PUHD8 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  require  inclusion  of  an  actuarial 
opinion  by  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  board  of  trtistees 
of  the  OASDI  and  HI  trust  funds.  The 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty recommended  a  similar  step  in  its 
March  1981  report.  The  1981  and  1982 
OASDI  trustees  reports  contained 
statements  of  actuarial  opinion,  but 
these  statements  were  not  required 
imder  law. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Chief  Ac- 
tuary of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration would  comment  on  the  accept- 
ability within  the  actuarial  profession 
of  the  methodologies  and  assiunptions 
employed  in  the  evaluation  of  future 
economic  and  actuarial  trends  relevant 
to  the  status  of  the  trust  funds.  In 
that  opinion,  the  Chief  Actuary  would 
also  be  required  to  state  the  govern- 
mental sources  of  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions and  whether  the  actuary 
agrees  with  those  asstunptions. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
codify  what  has  been  practice  for  the 
last  2  years  and  help  insvire  that 
future  social  sectirity  financial  plan- 
ning is  based  on  soimd  economic  and 
actuarial  analysis.  As  important  as 
such  analysis  is,  recent  performance 
has  fallen  short.  Many  of  us  who  were 
in  Congress  in  1977  recall  that,  at  that 
time,  we  were  told  that  the  1977 
amendments  would  insure  solvency 
well  into  the  21st  century.  However, 
recent  estimates  and  projections 
present  a  sharply  different,  consider- 
ably less  optimistic  picture.  In  1977,  it 
was  estimated  that  OASDHI  reserves 
as  a  percentage  of  outgo  would  rise 
from  29  percent  in  1980  to  50  percent 
in  1987.  However,  in  1982.  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  projected  a 
steady  downward  path  for  OASDHI 
reserves,  from  29  percent  in  1980  to  2 
percent  in  1987. 

The  art  of  economic  and  actuarial 
forecasting  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and 
I  do  not  pretend  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  enable  us  to  predict 
the  future  with  any  more  certainty 
than  we  can  now.  However,  we  can 
reduce  the  possibility  of  overly  inaccu- 
rate forecasts  by  strengthening  the 
process  under  which  such  forecasts  are 
generated.  In  so  doing,  we  can  create  a 
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sounder  ba^is  for  future  social  security 
planning  ai  id  administration. 

In  the  rear  future.  Congress  will 
have  to  gn  pple  with  serious  financial 
and  struct!  u^  difficulties  facing  the 
social  secuilty  system.  These  difficul- 
ties may  ve  ry  well  pose  the  greatest  fi- 
nancial aqd  political  challenge  in 
This  legislation  in  no  way 
substance  of  any  poten- 
However,  as  we  work  to 
financial  health  of  the 
the  confidence  of  millions 
in  the  system,  we  owe  it 
Nation  to  make  sure  that  the 
used  to  fashion  the  neces- 
is  as  accurate  as  possible, 
reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
his  measure. 


BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 

Mr.   Jepsen.   Mr.  Duren- 

Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Hud- 

Mr.    Grasslky,    Mr. 

Mr.    THxrHMOND,    Mr. 

Dcdoifciin,  Mr.  Prxssler,  Mr. 

Eas  r,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Kasten, 

and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

THE  HKAVT  qu  VXBICLK  TAX  AOJUSTKKHT  ACT 
or  1»83 

Mr.  BO^HWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
during  flo>r  action  on  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act,  I  offered  an 
amendmen ;  to  reduce  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  heavy  vehicle  use  tax. 

I  felt  th«n.  as  I  feel  now,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  itxpect  an  industry  as  hard 
hit  by  the  recession  and  deregulation 
as  the  true  dng  industry  to  absorb  tax 
increases  o  over  700  percent. 

As  you  mow,  prior  to  the  recent 
changes,  tie  maximum  tax  was  $240 
per  year  fir  an  80,000  pound  truck. 
The  admi  listration  proposed  to  in- 
crease thi)  to  $2,700  per  year,  the 
House  to  \  2,000  per  year.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  proposed  a  $1,600 
level.  My  amendment  reduced  the 
$1,600  per  year  to  $1,200  and  spread 
the  imposi  ion  of  the  tax  over  3  years. 

My  amei  idment  passed  96  to  1,  but 
House  con  erees  would  not  support  it. 
Instead  th  ;y  pushed  through  a  $1,600 
to  $1,900  p  lase  in  which  begins  July  1, 
1984  and  ei  ids  July  1. 1987. 

It  is  beca  use  of  this  high  level  of  tax 
(a  700-penent  increase)  that  I  am  in- 
troducing ;he  Heavy  Vehicle  Use  Tax 
Adjustmer  t  Act  of  1983  today. 

We  are  s  11  aware  of  the  condition  of 
the  trucking  industry,  and  frankly,  it 
is  in  serio  is  trouble:  202  major  inter- 
state carrj  ers  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness in  til  e  past  2  years:  49.000  Jobs 
have  been  lost;  57  other  carriers  have 
either  file<  for  chapter  11  or  have  sub- 
stantially educed  their  services.  Many 
small  carr  ers  or  owner-operators  have 
simply  dis  .ppeared. 

The  ind  istry  itself  made  only  $210 
million  in  profits  on  $44  billion  in  rev- 
enues (on!-half  of  1  percent  rate  of 
return). 

I  believe  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  an 
industry  ii  this  shape  to  absorb  the 


tax  increases  which  passed  during  the 
lameduck.  Increases  which  were  10 
times  the  industry's  net  profit. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
pushed  for  these  increases  because  of 
the  results  of  a  cost  allocation  study  it 
did.  According  to  the  study,  heavy 
trucks  are  not  paying  their  fair 
share— based  on  the  amount  of 
damage  they  do  to  the  roads.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  study  does  not  take  into 
account  several  important  factors  such 
as  weather  conditions,  salt  on  the 
roads,  and  the  effect  of  snow  removal 
vehicles.  This  leaves  the  study's  validi- 
ty open  to  question,  and  makes  it  a 
poor  basis  for  increasing  taxes. 

I  believe  most  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  understand  the  importance  of 
a  healthy,  competitive  trucking  indus- 
try. Trucks  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
transportation  sjrstem,  basically  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  first  and  last 
stage  delivery  of  bulk  commodities. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  industry. 

This  is  why  I  am  introducing  my  bill 
today.  I  feel  we  must  go  back  and 
reduce  the  heavy  vehicle  use  taxes,  or 
run  the  risk  of  putting  many  more 
trucking  companies  out  of  business. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  I  also  urge  them  to  work 
with  me  to  insure  that  the  bill  receives 
rapid  consideration.  We  should  not 
allow  this  issue  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Heavy  Vehi- 
cle Use  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1983". 
SEC  r  REDUCTION  IN  HEAVY  TRUCK  USE  TAX. 

(a)  In  OEmRAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
4481  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  imposition  of  tax)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  iMPosiTioH  or  Tax.— A  tax  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  use  of  any  highway  motor 
vehicle  which  (together  with  the  semi- 
trailers and  trailers  customarily  used  In  con- 
nection with  highway  motor  vehicles  of  the 
same  type  as  such  highway  motor  vehicle) 
has  a  taxable  gross  weight  of  at  least  33,000 
pounds  In  an  amount  determined  under  the 
following  tables: 

"(1)  For  the  taxable  period  beginning  on 
July  1. 1984— 

"If    the    taxable    gross       The  amount 
weight  is:  of  tax  per 

taxable 
period  Is: 

Less  than  55,000  pounds $27,  phis  $1  for 

each  1,000 
pounds  or 
fraction 
thereof  In 
excess  of 
33,000  pounds 


At    least    55,000    pounds    $50,  plus  $10  for 
but    less    than    70,000       each  1,000 
pounds.  pounds  or 

fraction 
thereof  In 
excess  of 
55,000  pounds 
At    least    70.000    pounds    $200,  plus  $20 
but    less    than    80,000       for  each  1,000 
pounds.  pounds  or 

fraction 
thereof  in 
excess  of 
70,000  pounds 
80,000  pounds  or  more $400. 


"(2)  For  the  taxable  period  beginning  on 
July  1, 1985— 


"If    the    taxable    gross 
weight  is: 


Less  than  55.000  pounds.. 


At  least  55,000  pounds 
but  less  than  70.000 
pounds. 


At  least  70,000  pounds 
but  less  than  80.000 
pounds. 


80,000  pounds  or  more.. 


The  amount 
of  tax  per 
taxable 
period  is: 
$54,  plus  $2  for 

each  1.000 

pounds  or 

fraction 

thereof  in 

excess  of 

33,000  pounds 
$100,  plus  $20 

for  each  1,000 

pounds  or 

fraction 

thereof  in 

excess  of 

55,000  pounds 
$400.  plus  $40 

for  each  1.000 

pounds  or 

fraction 

thereof  In 

excess  of 

70,000  pounds 
$800. 


"(3)  For  taxable  periods  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1, 1986— 


"If    the    taxable    gross 
weight  is: 


Less  than  55,000  pounds.. 


At  least  55,000  pounds 
but  less  than  70,000 
poimds. 


At  least  70.000  pounds 
but  less  than  80,000 
pounds. 


80.000  pounds  or  more. 


The  amount 

of  tax  per 

taxable 

period  Is: 

$80.  plus  $10  for 

each  1,000 

pounds  or 

fraction 

thereof  In 

excess  of 

33.000  poimds 
$300,  plus  $20 

for  each  1,000 

pounds  or 

fraction 

thereof  In 

excess  of 

55.000  pounds 
$600,  plus  $60 

for  each  1.000 

pounds  or 

fraction 

thereof  In 

excess  of 

70,000  pounds 
$1,200. '. 


(b)  ErrECTivE  Dati.— 
(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 1984. 


(2)  Special  rule  m  the  case  or  CERTAm 

OWNER-OPERATORS.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  an  owner- 
operator,  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
and  section  4481(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing for  each  date  contained  therein  a  date 
which  is  1  year  after  the  date  so  contained. 

(B)  OwwBB-opERATOH.— For  puTposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "owner-operator" 
means  any  person  who  owns  and  operates  at 
any  time  during  the  taxable  period  no  more 
than  5  highway  motor  vehicles  with  respect 
to  which  a  tax  is  imposed  by  section  4481  of 
such  Code  for  such  taxable  period. 

(C)  AGGRECATION  op  vehicle  OWNERSHIPS.— 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  all  high- 
way motor  vehicles  with  respect  to  which  a 
Ux  is  Imposed  by  section  4481  of  such  Code 
which  are  owned  by— 

(i)  any  trade  or  business  (whether  or  not 
incorporated)  which  is  under  common  con- 
trol with  the  taxpayer  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  52(b)  of  such  Code),  or 

(11)  any  member  of  any  controlled  groups 
of  corporations  of  which  the  taxpayer  is  a 
member, 

for  any  taxable  period  shall  be  treated  as 
t>eing  owned  by  the  taxpayer  during  such 
period.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  provide  attribution  rules  that 
take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  persons 
and  entitles  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, taxpayers  who  own  highway  motor 
vehicles  through  partnerships,  joint  ven- 
tures, and  corporations. 

(D)  Controlled  groups  or  corpora- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "controlled  group  of  corporations"  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1563(a)  of  such  Code,  except  that— 

(i)  "more  than  50  percent"  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  "at  least  80  percent"  each  place  it 
appears  in  section  1563(aKl)  of  such  Code, 
and 

(ii)  the  determination  shall  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  subsections  (a)(4)  and 
(e)(3)(C)  of  section  1563  of  such  Code. 

(E)  Highway  motor  vehicles.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "highway 
motor  vehicle"  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  4482(a)  of  such  Code. 

(F)  Taxable  period  i884.— In  the  case  of 
the  taxable  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1984,  section  4481(a)  of  such  Code  shall  be 
applied  with  respect  to  owner-operators 
without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

SEC.  3.  REFUNDABILITY  OF  UNUSED  TAX  IN  CER- 
TAIN circumstances. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
4481  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  proration  of  tax)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Other  highway  motor  vehicle  dispo- 
sitions.- 

"(A)  In  general.— If  a  highway  motor  ve- 
hicle on  which  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  taxable  period  has  been  paid  is 
sold,  traded,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  before 
the  close  of  such  taxable  period,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refund  to  the  taxpayer  that  por- 
tion of  such  tax  which  is  attributable  to  the 
portion  of  such  taxable  period  during  which 
the  taxpayer  does  not  use,  or  retain  posses- 
sion of.  such  vehicle. 

"(B)  Credit  on  returns.- Any  person  en- 
titled to  a  refund  under  subparagraph  (A) 
may,  in  lieu  of  filing  a  claim  for  refimd, 
apply  such  amount  as  a  credit  against  taxes 
imposed  by  ttiis  section  due  upon  any  subse- 
quent return. 

"(C)  Regulations.- Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  taxpayer 


may  be  required  to  present  such  certifica- 
tions of  disposition  of  the  highway  motor 
vehicle  as  is  practical.". 

(b)  Contorming  Amknsmxrt.— Section 
4481  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d). 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  tills  section  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1. 1984. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Boschwltz  bill 
which  is  the  Senate  passed  version  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1982. 

The  restilt  of  conference  committee 
action  was  a  bill  which  more  closely 
resembled  the  House  version.  The  con- 
ferees settled  upon  a  maxlum  heavy 
vehicle  use  tax  of  $1,900  per  year 
phased  in  over  a  4-year  period.  The 
Senate  version  and  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ's  bill  contain  a  3-year  phasein  be- 
ginning July  1,  1984,  with  a  maximum 
rate  of  $1,200.  Unlike  the  conferees 
version  which  leaps  to  $1,600  on  July 
1.  1984.  the  Senate  version  imposes  a 
$400  fee  in  1984.  increasing  to  $800  on 
July  1.  1985.  Senator  Boschwttz  has 
wisely  reintroduced  this  measure  and 
his  effort  to  gain  its  enactment  will 
have  my  support. 

The  Boschwltz  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  which  I  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor  delaying  the  effective 
date  of  the  tax  increases  1  year  for  In- 
dependent owner-operators.  Independ- 
ent owner-operators  need  this  type  of 
relief  because  they  lack  the  ability  to 
pass  through  the  increased  tax.  Inde- 
pendent owner-operators  own  their 
own  power  units,  pay  their  own  costs, 
including  taxes,  and  lease  their  serv- 
ices to  a  truclcing  company  at  a  fixed 
rate.  Consequently.  independent 
owner-operators  have  a  difficult  time 
passing  their  costs  through  to  shippers 
and  trucking  companies  until  the  expi- 
ration of  a  contract.  Already  operating 
on  razor  thin  profit  margins,  these  in- 
dependent owner-operators  are  unable 
to  absorb  any  additional  tax  burden  at 
this  time. 

The  Senate  provision  also  retained 
the  tax  on  passenger  tires  and  trucks 
weighing  more  than  10,000  pounds. 
These  revenue  sources  enabled  the 
Senate  to  reduce  the  fees  on  the  heavi- 
est truclts. 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  retain- 
ing the  increased  user  fees  on  heavy 
trucks,  there  is  plentiful  evidence  that 
the  trucking  industry  does  not  have 
sufficient  income  to  pay  the  increased 
tax.  Many  of  my  constituent-truckers 
are  operating  at  only  40  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. They  are  still  reeling  from  the 
effects  of  deregulation.  They  are 
scrounging  for  business  in  a  highly 
competitive  environment  where  the  re- 
cession has  reduced  the  amount  of 
available  cargo  to  haul.  To  many,  the 
additional  cost  threatens  their  surviv- 
al. For  that  reason,  it  is  important 
that  all  of  us  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Senate-passed  bill  and 
support   Senator   Boschwitz    in    his 


effort  to   achieve  a  more  workable 
piece  of  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  345.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
historic  park  at  AfricaTown.  U.S.A. 
(Prichard  and  MobUe),  Ala.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

THE  DESIGNATION  Or  ArRICATOWN.  n.S.A..  AS  A 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARK  AND  DISTRICT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  for  myself 
and  for  Senator  Dehtoh.  which  would 
designate  AfricaTown.  U.S.A.  (Pri- 
chard and  Mobile),  Ala.,  as  a  national 
historic  park  and  district.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Congressman  Jack 
Edwards,  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama  (Mobile),  will  be 
introducing  a  companion  bill  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dehtoh)  who  is  a  native  of 
MobUe.  Ala.,  appear  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  mine.  I  am  told 
that  he  wlU  enter  his  statement  by  the 
close  of  business  today. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out 
a  few  salient  facts  about  AfricaTown, 
U.S.A.,  Ala.  This  name  AfricaTown, 
UJS.A.,  Ala.,  is  the  historical  designa- 
tion given  to  the  geogn^jhical  region 
of  the  landing  of  the  last  known  re- 
corded cargo  of  Africans  imported  into 
the  United  States  with  the  intent  to 
continue  slave  trading  in  America.  The 
Clotilda  reportedly  landed  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  in  1859,  with  approximately  120 
Africans  aboard,  who  settled  in  a 
northeastern  section  of  Mobile,  which 
later  became  Imown  as  AfricaTown. 
To  date,  there  is  no  record  of  any  con- 
victions of  the  alleged  pirates  who 
brought  this  contraband  to  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Mr.  President,  AfricaTown,  UJS>A.. 
Ala.,  is  an  area  of  exceptional  signifi- 
cance in  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional history  and  culture.  Many  years 
after  the  landing  of  this  schooner,  it  is 
reported  that  AfricaTown.  U.S.A., 
Ala.,  was  the  largest  and  probably  the 
only  community  of  pure-bl(xxled  Afri- 
cans in  the  United  States.  AfricaTown, 
XJJ&Ji.,  today  exists  as  a  living  part  of 
the  Mobile  and  Prichard.  Ala.,  commu- 
nities. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  "the  spirit  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Nation  are  founded  upon 
and  reflected  in  our  historic  heritage, 
and  the  historical  and  cultural  founda- 
tions of  the  Nation  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  living  part  of  our  communi- 
ty life  and  development  in  order  to 
give  a  sense  of  orientation  to  the 
American  People."  16  U.S.C.  470-474. 

The  AfricaTown  landscape  as  a  cul- 
tural and  historic  resource  is  a  living 
reflection  of  the  Nation's  heritage.  It, 
therefore,  must  be  protected  and  en- 
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he  legislation  which  I  am 
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..     there  is  another  purpose 
sifeTiiflcance.  This  proposed 
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In  other  words,  Mr. 
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te  around  $300,000.  The  Pro- 


gressive League.  Inc..  In  turn,  will  pro- 
vide and  designate  the  sources  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  maintenance  and  super- 
vision of  the  AfricaTown.  U.S.A.,  Ala.. 
National  Historic  Park  and  District. 
This  is  estimated  to  cost  around  $8 
million. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  more  than 
4  years  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  never  known 
of  a  cultural,  educational,  and  historic 
project  such  as  this  to  be  financed  by 
a  ratio  of  96  percent  to  4  percent— 96 
percent  or  $8  million  by  the  private 
sector,  and  4  percent  or  $300,000  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  this  historic  and  cultur- 
al site  to  the  State  of  Alabama  to  this 
Nation,  and  to  the  world  in  general. 
Senator  Dekton,  Congressman  Ed- 
wards, and  I  feel  that  it  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  AfricaTown. 
U.S.A..  Ala.,  be  designated  as  a  nation- 
al historic  park  and  district.  We.  there- 
fore, lu-ge  prompt  hearings  on  this  bill 
by  the  appropriate  committees  and 
speedy  passage  thereof  in  both  Cham- 
bers of  Congress. 

hSi.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  the 
statement  of  Senator  Dkwtow  regard- 
ing AfricaTown.  U.S.A..  Ala.,  that  the 
entire  text  of  this  bUl  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  345 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  AfricaTown.  U.S.A.  (Prl- 
chard,  and  Mobile),  Alabama,  is  of  interna- 
tional importance  for  the  people  of  the 
world— 

(1)  in  illustrating  the  last  recorded  land- 
ing of  Africans  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  the  purpose  of  slavery;  and 

(2)  In  projecting  the  International  commit- 
ment to  Human  Rights  by  ending  slave 
trade. 

Sbc.  2.  To  preserve  and  Interpret  to  the 
public  the  historic  properties  at  and  near 
AfricaTown,  U.S.A.  (Prlchard,  and  Mobile). 
AlatMuna,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  establish  the 
AfricaTown  National  HUtorlcal  Park  and 
District.  The  Park  and  District  shall  be  com- 
prised of  those  sites,  building  structures,  ob- 
jects, and  natural  features  on  or  adjacent  to 
areas  that  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion 
deems  to  be  of  cultural  and  historical  sig- 
nificance. The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
Park  and  District  by  publication  of  a  notice 
to  that  effect  in  the  Federal  Register  when 
he  deems  it  advisable. 

S«c.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  personal  property  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Park  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreemente  with  the 
owners  of  real  and  personal  property  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Park  to  assist  In  the 
Interpretation   and   preservation   of   those 
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properties, 
elude— 

(1)  a  provision  that  the  Secretary, 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
have  the  right  of  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  all  public  portions  of  the  lands  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  Park  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  the  Park  to  visitors; 

(2)  a  provision  that  no  substantive 
changes  or  alterations  shall  be  made  to  the 
buildings,  grounds,  water  patterns,  and  wet- 
lands, except  by  mutual  consent:  and 

(3)  a  provision  that  the  subject  matter  and 
method  of  interpretation  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  mutual  consent. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
render  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  owners  of  real  and  personal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Park  to  aid  In 
the  interpretation  and  preservation  of  the 
Park's  unique  historical,  cultural,  and  natu- 
ral features. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct on  a  portion  of  the  land  which  he  has 
acquired  pursuant  to  his  authority  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  those  administrative  facul- 
ties which  he  deems  advisable,  a  visitors' 
center,  museum,  theatre  and  library  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  hlstorial,  cultural,  and 
natural  features  of  the  Park. 

Sec.  7.  The  Park  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,2- 
4),  as  amended  and  supplemented  and  the 
Act  of  August  21.  1935.  (49  SUt,  666;  16 
U.S.C.  461-467),  as  amended. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Progressive 
League  of  the  United  States  for  supervision 
and  maintenance  of  the  Park. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Chatee): 
S.  346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  assure  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  environmen- 
tal safety  in  the  Envlromental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  regulations  for  the  de- 
listing of  hazardous  wastes,  smd  to  re- 
quire the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  a  timetable  for 
adding  additional  hazardous  wastes  to 
those  regulated  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

HAZARSOnS  WASTE  IDEHTinCATIOW 
IMPROVEMKRT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  news  re- 
ports In  the  past  months  have  docu- 
mented numerous  Instances  where  the 
cancer-causing  chemical  dloxln  has  ap- 
peared In  dangerous  quantities.  Diox- 
In's  presence  now  threatens  the  exist- 
ence of  an  entire  town  in  Missouri,  and 
It  has  been  discovered  In  up  to  50  addi- 
tional sites  in  that  State.  From  New 
York  to  Oregon,  reports  have  indicat- 
ed the  presence  of  dloxln  In  lakes, 
streams,  dumps,  and  other  sites.  The 
public— and  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress—have good  cause  to  fear  the 
threat  to  our  health  and  environment 
posed  by  this  chemical. 

This  threat  should  have  been  avert- 
ed by  the  relevant  hazardous  waste 
management  law,  the  Resource  Con- 


servation and  Recovery  Act.  But  de- 
spite the  fact  that  dioxin  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  dangerous  haz- 
ardous substance,  it  along  with  count- 
less other  hazardous  substances  has 
yet  to  be  regulated  under  RCRA. 

It  is  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  regu- 
latory control  over  such  hazardous 
substances  that  I  am  reintroducing  a 
bill  I  authored  in  the  last  Congress, 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Identification 
Improvement  Act,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution  (Mr.  Chatee).  It  is 
our  hope  that  this  bill  will  correct  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  RCRA's  ability  to 
readily  Identify  hazardous  substances 
and  prevent  their  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  danger  that  hazardous  wastes 
pose  Is  one  which  Congress  has  hardly 
Ignored.  Alerted  to  the  contamination 
of  our  environment  by  these  sub- 
stances in  1977,  we  passed  RCRA  with 
the  hope  of  creating  a  system  of  con- 
trolling hazardous  wastes  from  the 
"cradle  to  the  grave."  But  now,  almost 
6  years  later,  RCA's  basic  intentions 
are  still  not  fulfilled  by  its  regulations. 
Although  the  act's  basic  regulatory 
framework  is  in  place,  many  of  its  key 
regulations  remain  unpromulgated. 
Others  contain  loopholes  that  allow 
dangerous  wastes  to  go  unregulated. 

In  fact,  as  a  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  report  on  RCRA 
pointed  out,  as  much  hazardous  waste 
escapes  proper  control  today  through 
loopholes  as  receives  proper  attention 
imder  RCRA.  That  amounts  to  the 
staggering  total  of  almost  40  million- 
metric  tons  of  wastes  which  go  unreg- 
ulated every  year— the  result  of  defi- 
ciencies In  RCRA. 

But  when  hazardous  wastes  are  not 
adequately  controlled  under  RCRA. 
we  only  create  the  potential  for  future 
hazardous  waste  sites  which  will  re- 
quire future  cleanup  under  the  Super- 
fund  program.  In  fact,  65  out  of  the 
original  116  priority  Superfund  sites 
were  solid  waste  facilities  which  had 
received  dangerous  combinations  of 
solid  and  hazardous  waste  due  to  a 
RCRA  loophole.  It  would  be  a  costly 
mistake  to  rely  on  one  program  to 
compensate  for  another's  deficiencies. 
If  we  do  not  act  now  to  strengthen 
RCRA.  we  will  only  pay— many  times 
over— through  Superfund  cleanup  in 
the  future. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Identification 
Improvement  Act  is  intended  to  ad- 
dress two  major  wealuiesses  in  RCRA. 
The  first  is  that  wastes  that  still  con- 
tain hazardous  constituents  in  signif- 
icant concentrations  can  become 
exempt  from  RCRA  regulations 
through  a  "delisting"  procedure.  The 
second  Is  that  EPA  regulations  do  not 
yet  cover  many  hazardous  wastes.  EPA 
has  either  not  "listed"  them  as  haz- 
ardous, or  they  do  not  exhibit  any  of 


the  established  hazardous  waste  char- 
acteristics. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  by 
closing  these  loopholes  we  can  make 
RCRA  live  up  to  its  legislated  purpose: 
"To  promote  the  protection  of  health 
and  the  environment  by  *  *  •  regulat- 
ing the  treatment,  storage,  transporta- 
tion and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes 
•  •  •  •• 

Under  RCRA.  it  is  EPA's  responsibil- 
ity to  identify,  characterize,  test  and 
ultimately  "list"  all  wastes  that  pose  a 
threat  to  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. EPA  identifies  a  waste  as 
hazardous  through  a  listing  process; 
usually,  this  is  a  general  screening  to 
determine  if  a  kind  of  waste  typically 
can  cause  harm  to  human  health  and 
the  environment  if  mismanaged.  If 
EPA  lists  a  waste  as  hazardous,  it 
should  fall  under  RCRA  regulations. 

The  first  section  of  my  bill  addresses 
those  special  instances  where  a  waste 
can  be  delisted,  or  exempted  from 
RCRA  regulations.  Under  existing  law 
this  Is  an  important  corrective  meas- 
ure in  situations  where  EPA  mistaken- 
ly lists  wastes  that  are  in  fact  not  haz- 
ardous. But,  in  many  instances,  wastes 
that  are  still  hazardous  and  pose  a 
threat  to  human  health  and  safety  are 
slipping  through  this  delisting  process 
and  escaping  regulation.  The  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Identification  Improvement 
Act  would  close  this  loophole  by 
adding  three  requirements  to  the  de- 
listing process:  Consideration  of  other 
criteria;  guidelines  for  the  submission 
of  delisting  data;  and  a  deadline  for 
temporary  delisting  petitions. 

Ctirrently.  the  delisting  process 
allows  petitions,  such  as  a  company  or 
waste  treatment  facility,  the  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  that  its  wastes  are 
significantly  different  from  listed 
wastes,  or  identified  hazardous  wastes 
of  the  same  type.  Wastes  can  vary  be- 
cause of  treatment,  or  because  they 
are  generated  in  a  different  manner.  If 
a  waste  can  be  proved  to  no  longer 
meet  the  criteria  for  which  it  was 
listed,  then  it  can  be  excluded— delist- 
ed—from  hazardous  waste  regulations. 

What  delisting  regulations  do  not 
address  Is  the  fact  that  wastes  are  fre- 
quently composed  of  numerous  haz- 
ardous constituents.  In  some  in- 
stances, these  additional  constituents 
may  not  have  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  the  waste  was  originally 
listed.  Or  in  some  treatment  processes, 
these  wastes  may  not  have  been  suffi- 
ciently rendered  nonhazardous  or  they 
may  contain  dangerous  elements 
which  have  still  not  been  listed  by 
EPA  as  hazardous.  In  either  case. 
EPA's  regulations  do  not  allow  the 
Agency  to  reject  a  delisting  petition  If 
the  petitioner's  waste  contains  hazard- 
ous constituents  in  addition  to  those 
for  which  it  was  origliudly  listed. 

The  delisting  loophole  is  not  merely 
a  potential  danger.  It  already  has  re- 
siilted  in  wastes  being  exempted  from 


hazardous  waste  lists— and  from 
RCRA  regulations— that  are  still  haz- 
uyIous.  The  consequences  are  fright- 
ening. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, for  example,  a  temporary  delisting 
was  granted  to  a  facility  following 
treatment  of  its  sludge  pile.  It  since 
has  been  discovered  that  the  sludge 
contained  PCB's  and  other  organics. 
Neither  was  the  reason  why  the  sludge 
pUe  was  origiiudly  delisted.  If  given  a 
final  delisting,  these  hazardous  wastes 
could  have  ended  up  in  a  sanitary 
landfill,  posing  a  health  threat  to 
nearby  residents. 

In  certain  stainless  steel  operations, 
the  resulting  waste  is  listed  as  hazard- 
ous for  containing  the  heavy  metals 
chromlimi  and  lead.  Typically  nickel— 
a  heavy  metal— is  also  present,  and 
would  go  untreated  if  the  waste  is  de- 
listed. 

Some  petroleum  industry  treatment 
processes  produce  an  oil-sludge  mix 
which  is  listed  as  hazardous  for  con- 
taining heavy  metals.  Yet  the  process 
can  also  contain  dangerous  organic 
compounds.  Organics,  many  of  which 
can  cause  severe  health  affects,  are 
not  covered  by  RCRA  regulations, 
and.  if  delisted,  could  be  released  im- 
treated  into  the  environment  at  large. 
Under  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing, we  would  no  longer  take  the  risk 
that  delisting  a  waste  would  mean  re- 
leasing its  sulditional  hazardous  com- 
ponents from  regulation.  Instead.  EPA 
will  have  the  authority  to  consider  ad- 
ditional constituents  or  other  relevant 
factors  when  evaluating  a  delisting  pe- 
tition. 

If  the  agency  has  reason  to  believe 
that  additional  hazardous  constituents 
are  present  in  the  waste  in  significant 
concentrations,  they  can  ask  the  peti- 
tioner to  demonstrate  the  contrary. 
After  sufficient  conunent  period  for 
the  petitioner.  EPA  has  the  right  to 
grant  or  deny  a  delisting  petition 
based  not  only  on  the  original  constit- 
uent for  which  the  waste  was  listed, 
but  also  on  any  additional  hazardous 
constituents. 

This  legislation  also  mandates  that 
EPA  require  specific  data  to  be  sub- 
mitted and  certified  by  the  petitioner 
In  a  delisting  petition.  The  delisting 
process  depends  on  good  faith;  EPA 
evidently  does  not  have  the  resources 
to  verify  every  application.  Falsifica- 
tion of  delisting  data  has.  unfortimate- 
ly,  proved  to  be  a  recurring  problem 
for  the  agency.  My  bill  would  require 
EPA  to  develop  guidelines  for  the  sub- 
mission of  delisting  data  and  for  the 
certification  or  that  date  by  the  peti- 
tioner. I  believe  this  will  help  the 
agency  to  oversee  delisting  petitions 
more  effectively. 

My  bill  also  addresses  those  in- 
stances when  wastes  are  temporarily 
delisted,  or  temporarily  exempted 
from  regulation.  HistoricaUy,  EPA  has 
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been  slow  t\  make  final  decisions  con- 
cerning a  temporary  delisting.  In  sev- 
eral instanc  ss,  this  had  led  to  danger- 
ous wastes  )eing  temporarily  delisted 
over  a  long  period  of  time  despite  evi- 
dence for  th  sir  regiilation. 

My  bill  w(  luld  require  the  Agency  to 
maJce  decisi<  ins  on  all  temporary  delist- 
ings within  a  year.  I  believe  this  will 
minimize  aJiy  risk  from  wastes  that 
could  be  hazardous,  but  have  been 
granted  a  te  mporary  delisting  status. 

I  believe  t  lese  revisions  to  the  delist- 
ing procedure  will  better  protect 
health  and  the  environment.  They 
may  also  si  npllf  y  matters  for  the  In- 
dustry concerned.  Under  current  law, 
if  a  delisted  waste  proves  to  be  hazard- 
ous, the  responsible  industry  could 
still  be  liatfle  under  common  law  for  ous; 
any  damagel  to  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. In  fict.  for  just  that  reason, 
many  Indus  ;rles  will  not  use  the  delist- 
ing procedire.  In  some  States,  indus- 
tries actuary  prefer  to  use  the  State 
delisting  procedure  precisely  because 
it  Is  frequently  stricter  than  EPA's. 

As  I  merttioned  earlier,  it  is  EPA's 
responsiblU  ;y  to  develop  tests,  or  char- 
acteristics, for  Identifying  a  waste  as 
hazardous.  EPA  so  far  has  developed 
four  major  tests  for  characterizing  a 
waste  as  ht  zardous,  and  has  produced 
a  catalog  ol  several  waste  types. 

This  is  a  good  beginning.  But  the 
Agency  has  not  gone  far  enough.  The 
characteris  ics  developed  to  Identify 
wastes  as  hazardous  entirely  Ignore 
many  of  oi  r  more  dangerous  industri- 
al product!.  The  result  is  that  many 
wastes  coni  ainlng,  for  example,  signifi- 
cant levelsTof  dioxlns,  chlorinated  or- 
ganics.  or  liestlcldes,  are  not  even  con- 
sidered haiardous  under  RCRA  regu- 
lations. 0(her  demonstrably  danger- 
ous wastes  remain  unlisted  or  and  con- 
sequently » inaddressed  by  RCRA  regu- 
lations. 

This  lacl  of  adequate  coverage  has 
undoubted  y  endangered  both  public 
health  and  the  environment.  The  pres- 
ence of  dl<  xln  In  at  least  15  and  In  as 
many  as  50  additional  sites  In  Missouri 
is  only  one  of  the  more  egregious  ex- 
amples of  wastes  not  regulated  imder 
RCRA.  Tl:  ere  are  undoubtedly  count- 
less others 

I  respecl  EPA's  need  to  move  with 
scientific  caution  in  determining 
which  wastes  are  hazardous.  But  cau- 
tion shoull  not  mean  paralysis.  EPA 
has  not  listed  any  new  wastes  since 
July  of  1{  BO,  and  has  missed  its  own 
deadlines  or  listing  several  hazardous 
w&stcs. 

Mr.  Pret  ident.  the  billl  am  introduc- 
ing woulq  require  EPA  to  submit  a 
plan  to  Cbngress  for  its  work  on  the 
identification  and  listing  of  wastes. 
This  plan,  due  6  months  after  the  Haz- 
ardous I  lentif  icatlon  Improvement 
Act  is  paised.  would  require  EPA  to 
make  th<  following  determinations 
within  2  y  »rs: 


First,  any  plans  to  develop  new  regu- 
lations for  Identifying  additional  char- 
acteristics, or  tests,  for  Identifying 
hazardous  wastes,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  new  toxicity  charac- 
teristics; 

Second,  an  identification  of  those 
wastes  which  the  agency  plans  to 
decide  to  list  as  a  hazardous  waste 
within  a  mandated  2-  and  5-year 
period: 

Third,  a  determination  by  EPA  in 
conjimctlon  with  the  Interagency  na- 
tional toxicology  program  of  the  possi- 
bility of  determining  whether  the 
presence  of  certain  hazardous  ele- 
ments at  levels  above  those  commonly 
agreed  to  be  dangerous  could  auto- 
matically classify  a  waste  as  hazard- 
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My  bill  would  also  require  EPA  to 
promulgate  regulations  on  dioxln  and 
dlbenzofuran  containing  wastes  within 
6  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Identification  Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  requiring  EPA  to 
develop  and  submit  a  plan  to  Congress 
for  its  work  on  the  Identification  and 
listing  of  wastes  will  aid  the  Agency  In 
setting  priorities  and  allocating  re- 
sources. Similarly,  it  Is  my  belief  that 
mandating  regulations  on  dioxln  and 
other  deadly  wastes  will  push  the 
Agency  to  complete  Its  work  In  this 
area  as  quickly  as  possible— and  before 
fiulher  incidents  like  Times  Beach, 
Mo.,  occur. 

With  57  million  metric  tons  of  haz- 
ardous waste  produced  by  industry 
each  year,  it  is  essential  that  known  or 
suspected  hazardous  wastes  be 
brought  imder  the  scope  of  RCRA  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  vital  that  we 
aid  EPA  In  allocating  Its  resources  to 
determine  which  wastes  are  hazardous 
and  to  bring  them  under  regulation. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that 
hazardous  wastes  are  not  an  abstrac- 
tion but  an  unavoidable  part  of  our 
dally  lives.  Hazardous  waste  is  the  in- 
evitable byproduct  of  many  of  our 
major  industrial  processes.  Each  day 
American  Industry  produces  enough 
waste  to  fill  then  New  Orleans  Super- 
dome— floor  to  celling— five  times  over. 
Prom  Love  Canal  to  the  VaUey  of  the 
Dnmis,  history  has  shown  us  that  the 
safe  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  Is  a 
problem  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 

Yet  no  matter  what  approach  we 
take  to  the  safe  handling  of  hazardous 
wastes,  there  are  costs  Involved— for 
Industry,  for  government,  and  for  Indi- 
vidual citizens.  Our  only  choice  Is 
when  to  incur  those  costs,  and  how  to 
invest  best  to  Insure  protection  of  both 
health  and  the  envlrormient. 

I  believe  the  time  for  that  invest- 
ment is  now.  not  later.  It  will  be  far 
more  cost  effective  to  work  to  Insure 
that  our  existing  regulations  are 
sound  than  to  postpone  their  solu- 
tion—and charge  the  costs  to  some 
future  accoimt.  If  we  do  not  act  now  to 


close  the  loopholes  in  RCRA.  we  are 
only  creating  future  superfund  sites. 

The  choice  is  ours.  By  Investing  now 
In  a  more  credible  delisting  procedure 
and  in  a  plan  to  identify  and  list  haz- 
ardous wastes,  I  believe  we  are  making 
a  sound  investment  for  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  346 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous  Waste 
Identification  Improvement  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3001(b)  of  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f oUowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(4KA)  The  regulations  promulgated 
under  parapraph  (1)  shall  provide  that, 
when  evaluating  a  petition  to  exclude  a 
waste  generated  at  a  particular  facility  from 
being  regulated  as  a  hazardous  waste,  the 
Administrator  shall  <»nsider  criteria,  con- 
stituents or  other  related  factors  other  than 
those  for  which  the  waste  was  listed  if  the 
Administrator  has  a  reasonable  basis  to  be- 
lieve that  such  additional  criteria,  constitu- 
ents or  other  related  factors  could  cause 
such  waste  to  be  listed  as  a  hazardous  waste. 
The  Administrator  shall  grant  or  deny  such 
petition  only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  hearing. 

"(B)  The  temporary  granting  of  such  a  pe- 
tition prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Identification  Improvement  Act 
without  the  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment and  the  full  consideration  of  such 
comment  shall  not  continue  for  more  than 
13  months  after  the  date  such  petition  U 
granted  or  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Identification 
Improvement  Act,  whichever  is  later.  If  a 
final  decision  to  grant  or  deny  such  a  peti- 
tion has  not  been  promulgated  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment  within 
the  time  limit  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence,  any  such  temporary  granting  of 
such  petition  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect. 

"(C)  Any  petition  to  exclude  from  regula- 
tion a  waste  generated  at  a  particular  facili- 
ty shall  be  accompanied  by  adequate  Infor- 
mation to  evaluate  such  petition,  including 
information  on  samples  of  such  waste  deter- 
mined to  be  representative  on  the  basis  of 
guidelines  for  the  development  and  submis- 
sion of  such  information  published  by  the 
Administrator.  Such  information  shall  be 
certified  by  a  responsible  corporate  official 
of  such  facility  to  be  accurate,  complete, 
and  representative,  within  the  knowledge  of 
employees  or  contractors  of  such  facility. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
timely  completion  of  regulations  Identifying 
the  characteristics  of  hazardous  waste  and 
the  listing  of  additional  particular  hazard- 
ous wastes,  as  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(A)  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Identification  Improvement  Act,  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  work  plan  (1)  for  developing 
regulations  identifying  additional  character- 
istics of  hazardous  waste,  including  meas- 
ures or  indicators  for  toxicity:  (11)  identify- 
ing those  particular  wastes  on  which  the 


Agency  Intends  to  decide  whether  to  list  as 
a  hazardous  waste  within  two  years  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  and  those  particu- 
lar wastes  on  which  the  Agency  Intends  to 
decide  within  five  years  after  such  date  of 
enactment;  and  (111)  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Toxicology  F>rogram  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator,  evaluating  the  fea- 
sibility of  determining  whether  the  presence 
of  certain  constituents  (such  as  known  car- 
cinogens, mutagens,  or  teratogens)  at  levels 
substantially  in  excess  of  levels  commonly 
agreed  to  affect  health  may  cause  wastes  to 
be  hazardous  per  se: 

'(B)  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Identification  Improvement  Act,  promul- 
gate regulations  listing  doxin  and  dlbenzo- 
furan-containing  wastes  as  hazardous 
wastes  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
tills  subsection; 

"(C)  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Identification  Improvement  Act,  (i)  promul- 
gate regulations  identifying  additions^  char- 
acteristics of  hazardous  waste,  and  (ii)  reach 
decisions  on  all  wastes  identified  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (AKli)  for  decision 
within  two  years  and  for  each  such  waste 
either  promulgate  regulations  listing  such 
particular  hazardous  waste  or  publish  a 
statement  as  to  why  such  waste  should  not 
be  listed  as  a  ha^rdous  waste:  and  (iii) 
report  to  the  Congress  on  progress  on  sub- 
paragraph (AXiii);  and 

"(O)  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Identification  Improvement  Act,  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  using  the  extraction 
procedure  toxicity  characteristic  for  evalu- 
ating petitions  to  exclude  a  waste  generated 
at  a  particular  facility  from  being  regulated 
as  a  hazardous  waste,  and,  not  later  than 
two  years  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
made  such  improvements  as  are  necessary 
in  the  procedure  to  predict  more  accurately 
the  leaching  potential  of  wastes."* 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  Senator  Dodd  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph in  introducing  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Identification  Improvement 
Act,  which  will  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  as  amended  by  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
of  1976.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
close  loopholes  in  the  current  regula- 
tory program  which  have  become  ap- 
parent In  the  evolution  of  the  national 
hazardous  waste  management  pro- 
gram. 

One  product  of  our  Industrial  s(x:iety 
which  has  emerged  as  a  natiomd 
health  and  environmental  concern  is 
hazardous  waste.  Vast  quantities  of 
hazardous  waste  have  been  generated 
in  the  past  four  decades.  Mismanage- 
ment of  hazardous  waste  has  damaged 
our  land,  water  and  air  and  posed 
grave  risks  to  public  health.  Damage 
to  the  environment  may  take  many 
forms  including:  Groundwater  and 
water  supply  contamination,  wildlife 
habitat  destruction,  soil  contamina- 
tion, fish  kills,  loss  of  livestock,  air  pol- 
lution, fire,  explosion  and  crop 
damage.  Hazards  to  himian  health  can 
be  devastating;  whether  through  inha- 
lation, skin  contact  or  Ingestion,  the 
Impacts  on  the  function  of  the  human 
body  can  be  serious. 


The  Congress  in  1976  enacted  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  In  an  effort  to  provide  for  develop- 
ment of  a  national  regulatory  program 
for  the  management  of  hazardous 
wastes— from  Its  generation  to  Its  ulti- 
mate disposal— the  so-called  cradle-to- 
grave  management  system.  Since  1976. 
EPA  has  been  establishing  national  re- 
quirements for  the  management  of 
hazardous  wastes  in  a  manner  protec- 
tive of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Development  of  the  full  range 
of  regulations  needed  for  an  effective 
program  has  not  proceeded  as  quickly 
as  the  Congress  intended.  Delays  in 
promulgation  of  regulations  have  re- 
sulted in  delays  in  implementation  of 
the  act  in  general.  However,  the 
Agency  did  promulgate  the  final  major 
regulatory  package  last  year. 

Implementation  of  the  RCRA  pro- 
gram is  a  shared  responsibility  of  EPA 
and  State  governments  through  E3>A- 
authorized  State  hazardous  waste 
management  programs.  In  view  of  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  compre- 
hensive regulatory  program  now  in 
place,  both  EPA  and  the  States  have  a 
monumental  task  to  fully  implement 
the  regulations. 

As  with  any  new  program,  imple- 
mentation of  the  hazardous  waste  pro- 
gram has  brought  to  light  a  niunber  of 
deficiencies  or  loopholes.  Two  of  these 
loopholes  are  the  focus  of  the  bill  that 
I  am  joining  Senator  Dodd  In  Introduc- 
ing today— the  Hazardous  Waste  Iden- 
tification Improvement  Act.  Later  this 
week  I  intend  to  introduce  legislation 
to  address  a  nimiber  of  other  gaps  in 
coverage  under  the  current  RCRA 
program. 

The  provisions  of  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Identification  Improvement  Act 
contain  provisions  relating  to  listing 
and  delisting  of  hazardous  wastes.  The 
RCRA  regulations  provide  two  mecha- 
nisms for  determining  whether  a 
waste  is  hazardous:  a  set  of  character- 
istics of  hazardous  waste  and  a  list  of 
specific  hazardous  wastes.  A  waste 
must  be  managed  in  accord  with 
RCRA  regulations  if  it  either  exhibits 
any  of  the  characteristics  or  if  it  is 
listed.  EPA  has  developed  criteria  for 
identifying  the  characteristics  of  haz- 
ardous waste  and  for  determining 
which  wastes  to  list.  Since  the  Initial 
identification  of  characteristics  and 
listing  of  specific  hazardous  wastes, 
EPA  has  not  expanded  the  set  of  char- 
acteristics nor  added  significantly  to 
the  list  of  hazardous  wastes.  Even 
dioxln— one  of  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stances known  to  man— has  not  been 
added  to  the  list.  One  section  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Identification  Im- 
provement Act  requires  EPA  within  2 
years  to  identify  additional  character- 
istics of  hazardous  waste  and  add  spe- 
cific wastes  to  the  list  of  hazardous 
wastes.  The  Agency  must  submit  to 
the  Congress  within  6  months  a  plan 


outlining  their  program  to  meet  this 
requirement. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  EPA  within 
6  months  promulgate  regulations  list- 
ing dioxln— and  dlbenzofuran— con- 
taining wastes  as  hazardous. 

The  statutory  definition  of  hazard- 
ous waste  requires  EPA  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  the  hazard  posed  by  a 
waste  "when  improperly  treated, 
stored,  transported  or  disposed  of,  or 
otherwise  managed."  In  waste  contain- 
ing toxic  constituents,  this  hazard  is 
dependent  on  two  factors:  the  intrinsic 
hazard  of  the  constituents  of  the 
waste,  and  the  release  of  the  constitu- 
ents to  the  environment  under  condi- 
tions of  improper  management.  One 
provision  of  this  bill  would  require 
EPA  with  the  national  toxicology  pro- 
gram to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  de- 
termining whether  the  presence  of 
certain  constituents  (such  as  known 
carcinogens)  at  levels  substantially  In 
excess  of  levels  commonly  agreed  to 
affect  health  may  cause  wastes  to  be 
hazardous  per  se. 

A  waste  Is  Identified  as  hazardous 
either  because  it  exhibits  one  of  the 
characteristics  or  because  it  appears 
on  the  list  of  hazardous  wastes.  Both 
particular  wastes  and  sources  or  class- 
es of  waste  streams  may  appear  on  the 
list.  EPA  has  chosen  to  emphasize 
waste  streams  in  addition  to  specific 
hazardous  substances  because  indus- 
trial wastes  tend  to  be  complex  mix- 
tures, containing  many  different  con- 
stituents, only  some  of  which  may  ex- 
hibit hazardous  characteristics.  Indi- 
vidual waste  streams  may  vary  de- 
pending on  raw  materials,  industrial 
processes  and  other  factors.  Thus, 
while  a  waste  stream  listed  by  EPA 
may  be  hazardous,  a  specific  waste 
from  an  individual  facility  may  not  be. 
For  this  reason,  the  RCRA  regulations 
contain  a  mechanism  for  demonstrat- 
ing that  a  specific  waste  from  a  par- 
ticular facility  should  not  be  Included 
In  the  regulatory  control  program. 

The  delisting  process,  as  it  is  called, 
allows  petitioners,  and/or  individual 
hazardous  waste  generators,  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  their  waste 
is  significantly  different  from  listed 
wastes  of  the  same  type.  If  the  proper 
showing  is  made.  EPA  can  exclude 
from  regulation  as  a  hazardous  waste 
the  specific  waste  from  a  particular  fa- 
cility. What  the  regulations  do  not 
adequately  address  is  that  all  of  the 
constituents  in  a  waste  stream  may 
not  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
when  the  waste  was  originally  listed. 
Or  In  some  treatment  prtxiess,  addi- 
tional wastes  may  not  have  been  ren- 
dered sufficiently  nonhazardous,  or 
these  wastes  contain  dangerous  ele- 
ments which  still  have  not  been  listed 
by  EPA  as  hazardous.  Current  EPA 
regulations  do  not  allow  the  Agency  to 
reject  a  delisting  petition  if  the  peti- 
tioner's waste  contains  hazardous  con- 
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addition    to    those    for 

„„ originally  listed.  This  is  a 

growing  prcblem— as  more  and  more 
delisting  pel  itions  are  being  submitted 
to  EPA  for !  ction. 

To  addreis  this  problem,  the  bill 
gives  EPA  the  authority  to  consider 
additional  cbnstitutents  or  other  rele- 
vant factors  when  evaluating  a  delist- 
ing petition  If  the  Agency  has  reason 
to  believe  ;hat  there  are  additional 
hazardous  <  onstituents  present  in  the 
waste  in  p)tentially  significant  con- 
centrations, they  can  ask  the  petition- 
er to  demoi  strate  that  is  not  the  case. 
After  suffident  comment  period  for 
the  petitito  tier,  EPA  has  the  right  to 
grant  or  deny  a  delisting  petition 
based  not  o  ily  on  the  original  constit- 
uent for  w  lich  the  waste  was  listed, 
but  also  or  any  additional  hazardous 
constituent  i. 

I  will  wo:k  with  the  Committee  on 
Envlronmei  it  and  Public  Works  to  con- 
sider this  b  11  along  with  other  amend- 
ments to  ttie  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recove  ry  Act.* 


By  M  .  HATFIELD: 
S  365.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Dsfense  QvUian  Air  Traffic 
ControUera  Act  of  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  C  rovemmental  Affairs. 

DOD  C  vnJAH  COITTKOLLDIS  BHX 

«  Mr.     H>  TPIELD.     Mr.     President, 
during  consideration  of  the  first  con- 
tinuing res  olution  for  this  fiscal  year 
we  chose  to  give  FAA  air  traffic  con- 
troUers  a    ipecial  pay  differential  for 
their  cont  nued  service,  and  loyalty 
during    tte    air    traffic    controllers 
strike.  I  si  pported  this  effort  because 
I  believe  1.  was  necessary  and  impor- 
tant to  recognize  their  contribution. 
However,    n  our  haste  we  overlooked 
another  in  portant  group  that  contrib- 
utes great  y  to  the  national  air  space 
system— tl  e  civilian  air  traffic  control- 
lers of  tte  Department  of  Defense. 
These  peo  pie  have  the  same  responsi- 
bilities as  their  FAA  counterparts,  use 
the  same  (jquipment,  and  Congress  in- 
cluded th((m  in  the  same  training  re- 
quirements,  retirement,  and  medical 
provisions   as   DOT   controllers   with 
special  lejlslation  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 
I  quote  from  the  House  report  on 

this  legisl  Ltion: 

In  May  if  \vn  the  Department  of  the 
Army  begin  a  new  study  to  determine 
whether  lOD  controllers  had  problems 
comparably  to  those  of  DOT  controllers. 
The  Army  I  Task  Force  examined  whether 
the  proce«^  of  aging  had  the  same  Impact  on 
air  traffic  controUers  in  both  services.  By 
visiting  National  Airport  (a  DOT  facility). 
Port  Ruckiir.  Alabama  (a  DOD  facility),  and 
Port  Hoo<i,  Texas  (another  DOD  facility). 
the  Task  :  \)rce  was  able  to  conclude  that, 
"Occupatlc  nally  there  are  no  basic  differ- 
ences betveen  duties  being  performed  by 
FAA  air  t;  af flc  controllers  and  the  civilian 
air  traffic  controllers  at  Port  Rucker  and 
Port  Hood  " 

The  Anny  Task  Porce  found  that  the 
bum-out    problem   was   equaUy   severe   In 


DOD  as  in  DOT.  It  found  "certain  behavior- 
al symptoms  characteristic  of  anxiety  reac- 
tion and  stress."  The  Task  Porce  also  found 
that  the  dehumanized  work  environment 
and  the  routing  shifts  had  harmful  effects 
on  employees.  .    ,  ^     * 

As  a  result  of  this  study.  E)eputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Carl  W.  Clewlow  announced  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Ovll  Service  on  July 
13  1979.  that,  "In  the  Interest  of  equity,  we 
believe  that  Department  of  Defense  civilian 
controllers  who  are  actively  engaged  In  the 
separation  and  control  of  air  traffic,  and 
who  are  performing  Uke  duties  to  those  air 
traffic  controUers  in  the  Department  of 
TransporUtlon,  should  be  treated  the  cvne 
as  their  counterparts  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation."  ^  _,      ^^       v 

No  evidence  was  presented  during  the  suD- 
commlttee's  hearings  that  the  Job  of  a  DOD 
controUer  was  substantially  different  from 
that  of  a  DOT  controller. 

In  fact,  occupational  categories,  entry  re- 
quirements, training,  and  health  standards 
are  identical  for  the  two  groups. 

I  believe  it  was  an  oversight  by  Con- 
gress to  exclude  these  important  indi- 
viduals, and  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  see  fit  to  consider 
this  bill  as  an  effort  to  rectify  our 

oversight.  .  ^.„„  „„„ 

The  cost  should  not  exceed  $500,000 
per  year  out  of  existing  DOD  funds, 
and  the  importance  to  safety  of  the 
flying  public  Is  incalculable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  365 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  4109(c)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense"  after  "Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,"  and  by  in- 
serting "or  the  Department  of  Defense' 
after  "of  such  Administration". 

(b)  Section  5532(f)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense"  after  "Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense"  and  "Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration"  and  by  In- 
serting "or  such  Secretary"  Immediately 
before  the  period. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  55  of  title  a. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  in  the  item 
relating  to  section  554«a  "and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense". 

(d)  The  section  heading  of  section  5646a 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  "and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense". 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5546a  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection 
by  Inserting  "or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')"  after  "referred  to  as  the  'Ad- 
ministrator')"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  by 
inserting  "or  the  Department  of  Defense" 
alter  "Federal  Aviation  Administration" 
and  by  Inserting  "or  the  Secretary"  after 
"by  the  Administrator";  and 


(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  by 
inserting  "or  the  Department  of  Defense" 
after  "Federal  Aviation  Administration' 
and  by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary"  after 
"determined  by  the  Administrator". 

(f)  Section  5546a  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subMctlon  (c>- 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (I) 
by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary"  after  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  by  inserting  "or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense"  after  "Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1KB)  of  such  subsection 
by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary"  after  "Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Department  of  Defense"  after  "Federal 
AvUtlon  Administration"  and  by  inserting 
"or  the  Secretary"  after  "Administrator" 
both  times  it  appears;  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Department  of  Defense"  after  "Federal 
Aviation  Administration": 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)  of  such  section  by  in- 
serting "or  the  Secretary"  after  "Adminis- 
trator" and  by  Inserting  ""or  the  Department 
of  Defense"  after  "Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration"; and 

(4)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Secretary"  alter  "Administrator"  and  by  in- 
serting "or  the  Department  of  Defense" 
after  "Federal  Aviation  Administrator";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Secretary"  after  "Administrator". 

(g)  Section  5547  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  "  after  "Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration". 

(h)  Section  8344(hKl)  of  tiUe  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense"  after  "Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.". 

(i)(l)  The  amendmente  made  by  subsec- 
tions (b).  <c),  (d),  (e).  (g),  and  (h)  shall  take 
effect  at  5  o'clock  ante  meridian  eastern 
daylight  time,  August  3.  1981. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (f )  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  beglrmlng 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  388.  A  bill  to  amend  section  234  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit 
shared  equity  condominium  mort- 
gages: to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SHARED  EQtnTY  AHD  COHBOMIlinm  UWrT 
OWNERSHIP 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 234(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  insure 
mortgages  on  one-family  units  in  con- 
dominiums, "provided  the  mortgagor 
is  acquiring,  or  has  acquired,  a  family 
unit  covered  by  a  mortgage  insured 
under  this  subsection  for  his  own  use 
and  occupancy  and  will  not  own  more 
than  four  one-family  units  covered  by 
mortgages  insured  under  this  subsec- 
tion." 

HUD   regulations   (24   CFR   234.59) 
state  that— 

The  family  unit  covered  by  an  Insured 
mortgage  shall  be  owned  and  occupied  by 


the  mortgagor  or  the  mortgagor  shall  own 
and  occupy  another  family  unit  covered  by 
an  Insured  mortgage.  The  mortgagor  may 
not  own  more  than  four  family  unlU  cov- 
ered by  Insured  mortgages,  one  of  which 
shall  be  for  his/her  own  use  and  occupancy. 

The  requirements  of  the  statute  and 
the  regulations  have  been  interpreted, 
for  application  to  the  shared  equity 
concept,  as  limiting  the  nonoccupant 
comortgagor  to  four  HUD-insured 
mortgages  on  units  in  the  same 
project  or  different  projects.  An  inter- 
est in  a  unit,  even  though  limited  by 
the  shared  equity  agreement,  has  been 
interpreted  to  constitute  ownership. 
Consequently,  an  investor  can  only  be 
involved  in  four  shared  equity  ar- 
rangement. 

The  shared  equity  concept  Is  one 
method  of  assisting  homeownership 
for  persons  who  might  otherwise  not 
be  able  to  afford  it.  Relaxation  of  the 
four-unit  limit  would  open  up  this  ap- 
proach for  condominium  purchasers. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  accomplish  this  purpose.  It 
would  permit  syndication  investors  to 
use  insured  financing  under  section 
234(c)  while  continuing  the  strict  pro- 
hibition against  investors  owning  more 
than  four  units.  By  requiring  HUD  to 
approve  the  equity  sharing  arrange- 
ment, the  Department  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  set  standards,  such  as  the 
percentage  of  equity  and  how  they  can 
be  shared.  This  will  assure  that  such 
new  authority  will  assist  buyers  while 
prohibiting  transactions  designed  to 
circumvent  the  prohibition  on  investor 
financing  imder  section  234(c). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  368 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  234(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  this  clause  shall  not 
apply  to  a  comortgagor  participating  in  an 
equity  sharing  arrangement  approved  by 
the  SecreUry  where  the  other  comortgagor 
participating  in  the  arrangement  is  acquir- 
ing the  unit  for  his  own  use  and  occupan- 
cy".* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Government  physicians  who  were  paid 
basic  pay.  performance  awards,  and 
physicians  comparability  allowances  in 
aggregate  amounts  exceeding  the  limi- 
tation set  forth  in  section  5383(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

LIMITATIOH  or  FAT  CAP  FOR  CERTAIM 
INDFVUUALS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time,  the  best  intentions  of 
Congress  become  counterproductive. 
The  Federal  physicians  comparability 


allowance  (PCA)  and  the  senior  execu- 
tive service  (SE8)  bonus  system  both 
were  enacted  to  enhance  the  recrtUt- 
ment  and  retention  of  highly  qualified 
individuals  for  Government  service. 
However,  because  the  current  law  pro- 
hibits a  Federal  employee  from  receiv- 
ing more  than  the  executive  schedule 
level  I  pay,  certain  Federal  employees 
are  being  asked  to  pay  back  part  of 
the  SES  bonuses  which  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  consequence  will  be  to  pe- 
nalize the  very  individuals  who  have 
received  awards  for  exemplary  service. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  providing  for  a  limited 
waiver  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  execu- 
tive level  pay  cap  of  $89,830  for  13 
Public  Health  Service,  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service,  medical  officers.  The 
waiver  Is  effective  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  doUar  llmitetion. 

The  current  law— title  5  United 
States  Code  5383(b)— prohibits  a  Fed- 
eral employee  from  receiving  more 
than  the  executive  schedule  level  I 
pay.  These  13  medical  officers  have 
been  awarded  total  compensation  that 
exceeds  the  statutory  limit  because,  in 
addition  to  their  base  pay.  each  was 
awarded  a  Senior  Executive  Service 
performance  bonus  for  meritorious 
service  during  fiscal  year  1981  and 
each  received  a  $10,000  per  annimi 
physicians  comparability  allowance. 
Congress  raised  the  SES  pay  ceiling  on 
January  1.  1982.  thereby  raising  the 
base  pay  from  $50,112.50  to  $58,500. 
while  retaining  the  executive  level  pay 
cap  of  $69,630. 

The  PCA  was  negotiated  under  the 
established  civil  service  laws  and  the 
SES  bonuses  were  paid  before  Con- 
gress raised  the  SES  pay  cap.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  SES  pay  cap.  without  a  com- 
mensurate raising  of  the  executive 
schedule  level  I  pay  limit,  left  these  13 
doctors  in  an  unusual  situation,  which 
they  have  no  power  to  remedy.  They 
have  been  asked  to  return  part  of 
their  SES  bonuses  to  bring  their  fiscal 
year  1982  pay  within  the  executive 
schedule  level  I  limit.  Overpayments 
range  from  $1,455  to  $5,988. 

The  effect  of  the  pay  cap  limitation 
is  clear.  Rather  than  creating  incen- 
tives and  boosting  morale,  as  the 
bonus  and  award  programs  were  in- 
tended by  law  to  do.  this  action  is  low- 
ering morale  and  lessening  whatever 
useful  effects  might  have  been  gained 
for  the  Public  Health  Service. 

I  know  of  no  other  Federal  employ- 
ees who  have  been  asked  to  repay  any 
part  of  their  SES  bonuses  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  worthy  of  the 
Senate's  expeditious  and  favorable 
consideration.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  it.« 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dixon  ): 
S.  370.  A  blU  entitled  the  "Imported 
Liquefied  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
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1983":  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

ntPORTXD  UQUEPIKD  HATORAI,  GAS  POLICT  ACT 
OP  1»S3 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mx.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  able 
colleague  Senator  Alam  Dixon  to  in- 
troduce the  Imported  Liquefied  Natu- 
ral Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1983.  The  bill  ad- 
dresses an  issue  which  is  of  paramount 
concern  to  ouir  Illinois  constituents, 
and  to  citizens  in  many  of  our  neigh- 
boring States— the  continued  importa- 
tion of  liquefied  natural  gas  at  above- 
market  prices. 

As  we  all  know,  we  are  faced  with  a 
sluggish  economy,  and  sluggish 
demand  for  natural  gas.  Low-priced 
domestic  gas  supplies  are  not  being 
sold.  At  the  same  time,  consumers  are 
paying  immense  prices  for  new,  expen- 
sive supplies  of  natural  gas.  sometimes 
from  exotic  sources.  Why?  Because 
Government  regulations  have  discour- 
aged cost-cutting  efficiencies,  and  en- 
abled pipelines  and  others  to  simply 
pass  extra  costs  on  to  consumers. 

In  normal  economic  times,  this 
would  be  foolish  enough.  But  in  a  time 
of  recession  and  high  imemployment, 
it  is  an  outrage.  The  problem  must  be 
dealt  with,  and  prices  must  come 
down. 

I  have  been  hopeful  that  through 
administrative  procedures  this  prob- 
lem could  be  rectified  and  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  this  will  occur.  But  I  was 
disappointed  by  a  recommendation 
issued  Friday.  January  28,  1983,  by  an 
administrative  law  judge  to  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  Economic  Regulatory  Administra- 
tion not  to  do  ansrthing  about  this  sit- 
uation. I  strongly  urge  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Administrator  at  ERA 
to  carefully  review  the  transcript  from 
the  hearings  that  were  held.  I  believe 
they  will  be  convinced  by  the  evidence 
in  the  case  that  they  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  let  these  Imports  continue  at  their 
current  prices.  These  agencies  were  es- 
tablished to  take  into  consideration 
the  public  interest.  I  urge  the  Commis- 
sioners not  to  dismiss  the  effect  of 
high  cost  gas  on  our  poor,  elderly,  and 
businesses  as  the  law  judge  has  clearly 
done  in  his  recommendation. 

Presently— and  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  open  to  debate  as  the  judge  has  im- 
plied—the FERC  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  have  authority  to  require  a 
reasonable  rate  for  LNG— a  rate  that 
should  reflect  prevailing  market  condi- 
tions, not  just  the  proposed  cost  of 
bringing  the  LNG  to  market.  The 
Percy-Dlxon  bill  would  simply  set  an 
upper  limit  on  the  lawful  price  of  re- 
gasified  LNG.  Any  price  higher  than 
the  90-day  average  price  for  No.  6  fuel 
oil— over  the  most  recent  period  for 
which  data  are  available— would,  by 
statute,  not  be  reasonable. 

In  fact,  the  FERC  and  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  may  find  that  the  reasona- 
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ble  price  for  LNG  Is  even  less  than  the 


price  of  No, 


support  the  r  decision  to  allow  only  a 


lower  price 


What  we  an  looking  for.  and  what  our 
constituents 
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6  fuel  oU.  If  so,  we  would 


to  be  charged  for  LNG. 


should  pay,   is  nothing 

more  and  Nothing  less  than  a  fair- 
market-valt^  price  for  this  gas.  We 
identified  No.  6  fuel  oil  as 
imlt   for   what   is   a   fair 


have  simply] 
an  upper 
market  valub. 

Let  us  loc  k  at  the  dollars  and  cents 
of  the  LNO  issue.  LNG  consumers  will 
have  to  par  about  $7  per  MCP  after 
regasif icatic  n,  and  that  does  not  even 
include  the  pipeline  transmission  and 
local  distribution  costs.  Illinois  rate- 
payers anc 
have  to  pa: 


other   consimiers   could 

„„ as  much  as  $9  per  MCP. 

The  most  ^ommon  replacement  fuel 
for  gas.  No.  1 6  fuel  oU,  sells  for  roughly 
$4.50  for  the  same  energy  content,  ac- 
cording to  iecent  Government  figures. 
Anythinglmore  than  this  is  an  unfair 
price  of  Ln6.  Even  this  price  is  higher 
than  the  $  5  or  $3  per  MCP  gas  now 
available  fiom  many  American  wells. 
But  it  does  offer  a  sensible  middle 
ground,  a  b  snchmark  aroimd  which  se- 
rious negoliations  can  begin  between 
buyers  and  seUers  of  LNG  in  the  world 
market. 

We  encoi  rage  LNG  buyers  and  sell- 
ers to  use  ;he  time  before  this  bill  is 
passed  to  -enegotiate  prices  to  free- 
market  levi  sis.  After  enactment  of  the 
Percy-Dixo  i  bill.  LNG  could  be  sold  at 
above  free- market  levels  only  if  alter- 
native dom  sstic  supplies  to  the  market 
served  are  not  available  at  or  below 
the  propos  id  price,  only  if  the  source 
of  supply  is  reasonably  secure,  and 
only  if  the  import  agreement  includes 
a  provislor  for  reducing  quantities  of 
prices  if  mi  irket  circumstances  change. 
If  any  par ,  of  the  United  States  does 
not  have  lower  priced  domestic  gas 
available  to  replace  LNG  Imports,  it 
can  continue  to  receive  higher  priced 
LNG  undei  •  our  bill. 

The  neel  for  renegotiation  extends 
not  just  to  LNG.  Continental  sources 
of  importe  d  natural  gas  are  also  priced 
way  above  available  domestic  gas.  It  is 
time  for  these  prices  to  move  down, 
too.  Today,  a  bilateral  consultative 
process  hs  s  begim  between  the  United 
States  anc  Canada  on  this  question  of 
import  pr  ces,  as  weU  as  a  nimiber  of 
other  enei  gy  issues.  I  have  encouraged 
through  meetings  and  nimierous  con- 
versations! with  Ambassador  Gotlieb 
and  our  (wn  State  Department  offi- 
cials to  se  l;  a  timetable  for  serious  ne- 
gotiations over  the  Canadian  gas 
border  pri  ce.  I  am  hopeful  that  such  a 
timetable  will  be  set  promptly.  If  not, 
I  will  have  no  recourse  but  to  submit 
legislatioi  on  this  matter,  as  well.  Our 
trading  pi  irtners  have  to  realize  that  I 
will  not  Jtand  idly  by  if  Illinois  con- 
sumers hive  to  pay  more  than  fair 
market  vt  lue  for  any  gas  imports. 

In   the   late    1970'8,   as   ever-rising 
prices  for  imported  energy  began  pom- 


meling our  economy  and  draining  our 
Nation's  wealth,  we  reached  a  consen- 
sus that  it  was  often  worthwhile  to 
pay  a  premlimi  for  domestic  fuel  if  it 
could  help  cut  back  on  our  imports. 
But  in  natural  gas.  we  are  paying  a 
premium  for  imported  fuel  while  cut- 
ting back  on  our  domestic  production. 
This  cannot  continue. 

I  want  to  make  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill  is  an  effort  to 
move  toward,  not  away  from  a  free 
energy  marketplace.  Senator  Dixoh 
and  I  are  simply  trying  to  correct  the 
consequences  of  costly,  uneconomic 
decisions  resulting  from  an  overregu- 
lated  marketplace  for  natural  gas.  In  a 
free  market,  no  one  would  have  ever 
imported  this  LNG  in  the  first  place— 
and  if  anyone  had,  no  one  downstream 
would  have  bought  it. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  that  I  con- 
tinue to  support  efforts  to  develop  new 
energy  supply  technologies,  including 
supplemental  gas  resources,  as  long  as 
those  projects  make  economic  sense  or 
public  support  for  other  reasons.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  solve 
our  long-term  energy  supply  problems, 
and  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on 
promising  technologies  with  high  cap- 
ital costs.  But  we  must  go  into  these 
projects  selectively,  with  our  eyes 
open.  If,  for  whatever  reason,  we  con- 
sider it  in  the  public  interest  to  press 
on  with  a  risky  or  imeconomic  project, 
we  should  not  expect  a  relatively  small 
number  of  ratepayers  to  bail  it  out  if  it 
runs  into  trouble. 

I  further  want  to  make  clear  that  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  free  trade 
and  the  inviolability,  except  in  ex- 
treme circumstances,  of  contracts 
made  between  trading  partners.  Prom 
the  beginning,  all  persons  involved  in 
the  LNG  trade  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  U.S.  administrative  agen- 
cies—and the  Congress— will  only 
allow  intersUte  LNG  shipments  to 
take  place  if  prices  are  fair  and  make 
reasonable  economic  sense.  This  histo- 
ry of  the  LNG  trade— including  the 
history  of  negotiations  surrounding 
the  imports  heading  into  Illinois— 
show  unmistakably  that  price  has 
always  been  open  to  discussion.  Up  to 
now.  prices  have  always  been  pushed 
upward,  never  downward.  All  that  the 
Percy-Dlxon  bill  does  is  make  Lure 
that  prices  can  be  renegotiated  down- 
ward as  well  as  upward. 


By   Mr.   SASSER   (for   himself, 
Mr.    NUKW,    Mr.    Levih.    Mr. 

Johnston,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
credit  against  tax  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  certain  unemployed  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 


TAROKTED  JOBS  TAX  CRXDTT  AMKHDMJUITS  ACT 
or  1BB3 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
last  news  conference  in  1982.  President 


Reagan  conceded  to  reporters  in  the 
White  House  Press  Room  that  high 
unemployment  rates  would  be  with  us 
for  some  time.  Pressed  by  the  journal- 
ists for  possible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem, the  President  expressed  his  faith 
in  the  private  sector  by  suggesting 
that  if  every  business  in  the  country 
would  hire  just  one  unemployed 
person.  It  would  help  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment dramatically.  

Today,  along  with  Senators  Nuim, 
Levin.  Johnston,  and  Prbssler.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  en- 
courage businesses  to  do  just  what  the 
President  wants  them  to  do:  hire  the 
unemployed. 

Roughly  12  million  Americans  were 
out  of  work  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. Unemployment  climbed  to  10.8 
percent  mft»-fc<ng  the  fourth  straight 
month  that  the  national  unemploy- 
ment level  topped  10  percent.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  who  are  classified  as  un- 
employed, another  1.8  million  Ameri- 
cans have  simply  given  up  looking  for 
work.  These  individuals  are  termed 
"discouraged  workers,"  a  title  that 
sadly  has  become  applicable  to  more 
and  more  Americans. 

Many  of  us  face  unemployment  situ- 
ations in  our  home  States  that  are 
even  more  severe  than  represented  by 
these  national  figures.  Such  is  the  case 
in  Tennessee.  The  latest  figures  for 
Tennessee  showed  the  unemployment 
rate  rising  to  13.3  percent  for  Decem- 
ber. This  marks  the  13th  consecutive 
month  that  unemployment  has  been 
In  double-digit  figures  in  Tennessee 
and  the  28th  consecutive  month  that 
our  State  rate  has  been  above  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate. 

The  13.3-percent  figure  means  that 
285,900  Tennesseans  were  out  of  work 
for  the  month  of  December.  This 
figure  is  the  highest  such  number 
since  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Employment  Seciuity  began  keeping 
records,  eclipsing  the  previous  high  of 
258,700  unemployed  in  February  1982. 
Only  seven  counties  In  Tennessee 
had  imemployment  rates  below  10  per- 
cent In  November.  Of  the  remaining  88 
counties,  32  reported  imemployment 
of  15  to  20  percent  and  24  counties 
had  jobless  rates  between  20  and  30 
percent,  according  to  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Employment  Security. 
Even  more  shocking  is  the  news  that 
two  Tennessee  counties  had  unem- 
ployment rates  over  40  percent. 

Compounding  the  curse  of  continu- 
ing unemployment  in  1982  was  an 
equally  severe  rise  In  the  number  of 
business  failures  in  America.  Dun  and 
Bradstreet's  preliminary  figures  for 
1982  show  a  total  of  25.346  business 
failures.  This  compares  with  17.044 
business  failures  recorded  In  the  same 
time  span  during  1981.  The  adminis- 
tration's economic  policy  resulted  In  a 
49-percent  Increase  in  business  failures 
across  the  Nation  during  1982.  And  as 


we  all  know,  Mr.  President,  the  vast 
majority  of  these  failures  occur  in  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  economy. 

Like  the  President.  I  believe  it  would 
be  helpful  If  businesses  would  hire  the 
unemployed  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  or 
altruism  or  patriotism.  But  let  us  face 
It;  you  cannot  hire  someone  if  you  are 
worried  about  staying  afloat  yourself. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  tries 
to  address  this  worry,  this  concern  of 
America's  businesses. 

Specifically.  S.  371.  the  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  Act  Amendments  of 
1983,  proposes  the  creation  of  another 
target  group  In  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  section  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Under  our  present  law,  this 
credit  is  available  to  businesses  hiring 
individuals  from  one  of  nine  specified 
economically  disadvantaged  groups.  S. 
371  goes  one  step  further  by  providing 
a  broad  Incentive  for  labor-intensive 
industries  to  increase  employment  ac- 
tivity. 

S.  371  creates  a  target  group  for  em- 
ployees who  have  been  unemployed 
for  1  year  or  who  have  exhausted  all 
available  unemployment  benefits.  This 
legislation  also  increases  the  tax  credit 
available  from  50  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's qualified  first-year  wages  to 
65  percent  of  such  wages  where  the 
hiring  company  is  located  in  a  labor 
market  area  with  an  imemployment 
rate  that  has  been  In  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  3  months  pre- 
ceding passage  of  the  bill  and  where 
the  person  hired  has  resided  In  that 
area  prior  to  being  hired. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  amount  of 
credit  available  to  75  percent  of  quali- 
fied first-year  wages  where  the  hiring 
company  is  a  small  business  as  defined 
by  section  3(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  This  small  business  provision  is 
especially  timely  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

A  recent  congressional  research  serv- 
ice study  indicated  that  estimated  tax 
benefits  to  small  business  in  1981  rep- 
resented only  18  percent  of  the  total 
tax  cuts  enacted  that  year.  This  figure 
is  projected  to  shrink  to  12.7  percent 
for  1982  and  sink  even  further  to  9.2 
percent  by  1986.  Quite  clearly.  Mr. 
President,  small  businesses  are  being 
deprived  of  the  tax  incentives  that  can 
help  small  business  prosper  and  grow. 

The  significance  of  tax  incentives  is 
not  lost  on  small  business  operators. 
At  the  end  of  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  those 
in  attendance  put  forward  60  recom- 
mendations on  the  state  of  small  busi- 
ness. Eleven  of  these  recommenda- 
tions dealt  with  some  aspect  of  tax- 
ation. In  addition,  when  these  recom- 
mendations were  ranked  in  order  of 
importance,  the  tax  system  was  the 
subject  of  half  of  the  first  10  rankings, 
including  the  No.  2  and  No.  3  priority 
Items. 

The  type  of  tax  credit  contained  in 
S.  371    is    particularly    attractive    to 


labor-intensive  industries.  The  recent 
SEC-sponsored  forum  between  small 
business  and  Government  leaders  Indi- 
cates that  97  percent  of  our  small  busi- 
nesses are  labor  intensive.  For  the 
most  part,  small  businesses  are  service- 
related  firms  which  can  put  marginal 
workers  to  productive  use.  A  tax  credit 
such  as  that  contained  in  S.  371  is 
broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  provide 
an  Incentive  for  these  businesses  to 
generate  such  additional  jobs. 

Finally,  the  treatment  accorded 
small  business  in  S.  371  is  warranted  in 
light  of  the  impact  small  business  has 
on  employment.  Small  businesses 
create  a  significant  proportion  of  new 
jobs  in  America.  One  study  done  on 
the  national  level  reports  that  from 

1978  to  1980,  employment  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  increased  8.7  percent. 
Roughly  78  percent  of  this  increase  oc- 
curred in  establishments  with  fewer 
than  100  employees.  Yet  these  same 
establishments  accounted  for  only  49 
percent  of  the  private  sector  labor 
force. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  large 
contribution  to  employment  made  by 
small  business  in  Tennessee.  Between 

1979  and  1981,  overall  employment  in 
Tennessee  decreased  by  0.2  percent. 
However,  those  firms  which  employed 
from  1-4  workers  showed  an  Increase 
of  16.8  In  emplosrment  for  that  same 
period. 

Small  business  in  Tennessee  means 
more  than  jobs  alone.  Tennessee  small 
businesses  produce  roughly  half  of  the 
State's  goods  and  services.  In  addition, 
firms  with  less  than  100  employees 
constitute  the  majority  in  all  major 
sectors  of  the  Tennessee  economy.  At 
this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Tennessee  De- 
partment of  Economic  and  Communi- 
ty Development  report  on  the  facts  of 
Tennessee's  small  businesses  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rixx>Ri>,  as  follows: 
The  Facts:  TxinnssKE's  Small  Busihbsses 

I.  There  are  iu>proximately  83,000  busi- 
ness establishments  in  Tennessee.  About 
79.000  of  them  employ  less  than  100  em- 
ployees (according  to  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
"County  Business  Patterns  1980").  These 
79,000  firms  are  the  companies  generally  de- 
fined as  Tennessee's  small  businesses. 

II.  The  small  businesses  produced  roughly 
half  of  Tennessee's  $50  billion  in  goods  and 
services  last  year. 

III.  Tennessee  small  businesses  contribut- 
ed about  45  percent  of  the  SUte's  total  pay- 
roll last  year. 

IV.  Tennessee  firms  with  less  than  100 
employees  constitute:  80  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  State:  99 
percent  of  the  construction  firms  in  the 
State;  61  percent  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
operations  in  the  State;  98  percent  of  all 
service  companies  in  the  State;  and  99  per- 
cent of  the  finance  Insurance  and  real  estate 
business  in  the  State. 

V.  Internal  Revenue  records  now  prove 
that  the  sole  proprietorship  form  business 


in  used  almost  exclusively  by  small  busineas. 
These  same  Internal  Revenue  records  fur- 
ther prove  that  during  the  last  two  \3&.  re- 
oeasions,  the  unemployment  rate  in  sole  pro- 
prietorahiiM  has  been  lower  than  the  em- 
plojrment  rate  for  all  busineases.  Conversely, 
in  times  of  prosperity,  the  employment 
growth  rate  for  sole  proprletonhipe  has 
been  much  greater  than  the  growth  rate  for 
all  busineases.  In  other  words,  small  busi- 
nesses stabilize  us  in  bad  times  and  spur  us 
on  in  good  times. 

VI.  According  to  the  now  well-known 
study  done  at  the  Bdaasachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1979  called  the  Job  Gen- 
eration Process,  we  now  know  that  small 
business  creates  about  60  percent  of  all  new 
jobs  each  year  In  this  country.  This  has 
been  determined  by  tracking  the  employ- 
ment patterns  of  5%  million  D.S.  busineases 
over  eight  years'  time,  using  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  records. 

The  tremendously  significant  fact  here,  of 
course,  is  that  the  majority  of  all  new  Jobs 
in  the  I7nited  States  always  originate  in 
smaller  firms— busineaaea  with  leas  than  100 
employees.  In  other  words,  the  small  busi- 
neas  aector  keeps  America  working. 

Every  state  in  the  country,  Teimessee  in- 
cluded, loses  about  eight  percent  of  Its  Job 
base  each  year  because  of  buslneas  failures 
or  contractions,  so  that  buslneas  aector-the 
small  business  sector-which  Is  able  to  con- 
stantly regenerate,  replace,  re-establish  new 
Jobs  quickly  Is  that  sector  to  whom  we 
really  owe  much  of  our  economic  stability. 
Any  growth  in  numbers  of  Jobs  each  year  is 
truly  dependent  on  small  businesses'  ability 
always  to  give  us  at  least  that  slight  edge  we 
need  by  creating  more  new  Jobs  each  year 
than  the  number  so  old  Jobs  we  lose  auto- 
matically each  year. 

In  summary,  after  analyzing  S%  million 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  business  records,  the  re- 
sults show  that: 

(A)  on  the  average  about  60  percent  of  all 
Jobs  in  the  U.S.  are  generated  by  firms  with 
20  or  fewer  employees. 

(B)  about  50  percent  of  all  these  jobs  are 
created  by  independent  small  entrepre- 
neurs; and 

(C)  large  firms  (those  with  over  500  em- 
ployees) generate  less  than  15  percent  of  all 
net  new  Jobs.  (Source:  "The  Job  Generation 
Process,"  David  L.  Birch,  MIT  Program  on 
Neighborhood  and  Regional  Change,  Cam- 
bridge 1979.) 

VII.  Approximately  8,000  small  businesses 
were  started  in  Tennessee  during  the  last  5 
years.  This  represents  about  a  10  percent  in- 
crease In  business  starts.  Nonetheless,  the 
bankruptcy  rate  for  businesses  in  this  state 
is  also  high.  Teimessee  ranks  12th  in  the 
country  in  numbers  of  business  failures, 
with  about  1,600  firms  declaring  Insolvency 
last  year. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
time  we  took  proper  notice  of  the  role 
these  small  establishments  play  in 
maintaining  our  economy  and  the  sig- 
nificant impact  they  have  on  our  em- 
ployment picture.  We  need  to  work 
with  these  small  firms  in  an  effort  to 
ease  our  unemployment  burden. 

Admittedly,  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credits  are  not  without  problems.  Busi- 
nesses often  do  not  know  such  credits 
exist  or  find  the  paperwork  and  proce- 
dures involved  to  cumbersome. 

I  believe  our  legislation  does  away 
with  some  of  these  difficulties. 
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Mr.   President,   let   me 

this  type  of  tax  credit  is 

(juite  a  popular  legislative 
._    Reagan,  in  his  state  of 
iddress.  and  in  his  budget 
„  made  known  his  inter- 
tax  credits  for  the  long- 
I  am  pleased  that 
has  seen  the  wisdom  of 
approach  and  applaud  his 
'  his  concept, 
know,  Mr.  President,  that 
more  than  words  to  help 
s   unemployed   suid   small 
S.  371  is  a  solid  legislative 
raining   the   Tax    Code   in 
m  our  Nation's  businesses 
onomic  weapons  they  need 
in  the  battle  against  reces- 
ui^mployment. 

colleagues  to  give  their  ex- 
favorable  consideration 

of  the  Targeted  Jobs 

Amendments  of  1983. 1  ask 
consent  that  the  full  text 
e  printed  immediately  fol- 
conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
b^ing  no  objection,  the  bill 
to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 


s.  371 
Be  it  enoAed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representat  ve*    of  the    United   States    of 
( 'ongress  assembled. 


TfTLE. 

nay  be  cited  as  the  "Targeted 
cfeOit  Amendmente  Act  of  1983." 

FOR  HIRING  OF  CERTAIN  UN- 

I^IPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS. 

UWEMPLOYn)    IHDIVIDUAL.— 

)  of  section  51(d)  of  the  Inter- 
Code  of  1954  (defining  mem- 
targ^ted  groups)  is  amended— 
stri  dng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 


[): 


in«rtlng 
ni  w 

quj  iified 
Defin  mon 


our  the  period  at  the  end  of 
(J)    and    inserting    in    lieu 
and 

after  subparagraph  (J)  the 

subparagraph: 

unemployed  individual.". 

AWD  SrsciAL  Rules.— Sub- 

of  section  51  of  such  Code  is 


re<iesignating  paragraphs  (13).  (14). 
H)  as  paragraphs  (14).  (15).  (16). 
re  ipectively;  and 

inierting  after  paragraph  (12)  the 
ni  tw  paragraph: 

QUil  UnXS  UWEMPLOYED  IKDrviDOAL. — 

G  WEiiAi..— The  term  'qualified  un- 
ndividual'  means  an  individual 


who  is  certified  by  the  designated  local 
agency  as— 

"(i)  unemployed  since  January  1,  1982.  or 

"(ii)  having  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
unemployment  compensation  under  a  State 
law  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  3304.  and 

"(lli)  having  no  rights— 

"(I)  to  unemployment  compensation  (in- 
cluding both  regular  compensation  and  ex- 
tended compensation)  under  such  law  or 
any  other  State  unemployment  law,  or 

"(ID  to  compensation  under  any  other 
Federal  law  (including  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Compensation  Act  of  1982). 
with  respect  to  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  such  Individual 
was  first  employed  by  the  taxpayer  (and  as 
not  being  paid  or  entitled  to  be  paid  any  ad- 
ditional compensation  under  such  State  or 
Federal  law  with  respect  to  such  week). 

'(B)    EXHAOSTION    or    BEHBTITS    DEFIKED.— 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)(li),  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  deemed  to  have  exhausted 
his  right  to  regular  compensation  under  a 
State  law  when— 

"(i)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
individual  has  received  all  regular  compen- 
sation available  to  him  based  on  employ- 
ment or  wages  during  his  base  period;  or 

"(ii)  his  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  rights  existed. 

"(C)  Amount  of  credit  increased  in  cer- 
tain CASES.— For  purposes  of  applying  this 
subpart— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which— 

"(I)  is  located  in  a  labor  market  area  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have 
a  rate  of  unemployment  in  excess  of  the  av- 
erage national  rate  of  unemployment  for 
each  of  the  three  months  immedately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, and 

"(II)  employs  a  qualified  unemployed  indi- 
vidual who  resided  in  such  area  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  such  individual  was  hired  by 
such  taxpayer. 

subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting '65  percent'  for  '50  percent';  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  that  is  a 
small  business  concern  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  3(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  632(a)),  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  '75  percent'  for  '50  per- 
cent'.". 
SEC  1.  conforming  amendments. 

(a)  cnauae  (U)  of  section  51(dK12XA)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  qualified  sxmMner 
youth  employee)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (14)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph  (15)". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  51(dX12) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (14)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph  (15)".  / 

SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable 
years  beginning  after  such  date  and  before 
the  close  of  the  first  calendar  year  after 
such  date  in  which  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  equals  6.5  percent  or  less  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Labor.* 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Hol- 

LiirGS): 

S.  372.  A  bill  to  promote  interstate 

commerce  by  prohibiting  discrimina- 


tion in  the  writing  and  selling  of  insur- 
ance contracts,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

FAIR  ni  burance  fracticbs  act 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  wish  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  promote  interstate  com- 
merce by  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
the  writing  and  selling  of  insurance 
contracts.  I  am  please  to  have  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  Pack- 
wood  and  HoLLiifGS  Join  me  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  despite  progress  in 
combating  sex  discrimination  in  Amer- 
ica society  over  the  past  decade,  signif- 
icant gaps  remain.  Perhaps  none  is  so 
large  and  pervasive  as  that  discrimina- 
tion which  occurs  in  the  insurance 
marketplace. 

This  provision  recognizes  a  national 
policy  which  has  been  appropriately 
reaffirmed  over  the  past  20  years: 
That  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  is  unfair  and  unlawful.  In  the 
proposed  Nondiscrimination  in  Insur- 
ance Act,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act,  that  policy  is  stated. 
As  it  should  be;  for  it  is  fundamentally 
unfair  to  stereotype  individuals  on 
these  bases.  Different  and  unequal 
treatment  of  like  individuals  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  the  employment  sector. 
Neither  can  it  be  tolerated  in  the  in- 
surance marketplace. 

In  the  abstract,  continuation  of  dis- 
criminatory policies  in  insurance  is  dis- 
couraging. But  in  its  practical  ramifi- 
cations, it  is  even  more  distressing.  For 
in  an  era  in  which  over  40  percent  of 
the  work  force  is  women— and  some  60 
percent  of  those  women  work  out  of 
economic  need— denisd  of  access  to  in- 
surance at  fair  rates  can  have  severe 
economic  consequences. 

For  example,  today  there  are  report- 
ed to  be  7.7  million  single-parent  fami- 
lies headed  by  women.  These  families 
are  wholly  dependent  on  females  for 
financial  support.  Yet,  the  availability 
and  scope  of  insurance  for  them  are 
minimized  and  the  rates  often  maxi- 
mized because  of  their  sex.  This  policy 
can  effectively  prohibit  women  from 
achieving  the  basic  insulation  from  fi- 
nancial loss  which  is  the  benefit  of  in- 
surance. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  sex-based  classification  in  in- 
surance. Cited  here  are  a  few  others  as 
they  occur  in  various  types  of  insur- 
an(^: 

In  disability,  many  types  of  insur- 
ance benefits  available  to  men  are  not 
available  to  women.  While  coverage 
has  improved  over  the  past  few  years, 
in  some  States,  disability  coverage  is 
not  available  to  women  on  any  terms, 
at  any  price.  In  other  States  where  it 
is  available,  its  cost  is  significantly 
greater. 


In  health,  waiting  periods  are  usual- 
ly much  longer  for  women,  and  benefit 
periods  shorter.  According  to  a  report 
on  sex  discrimination  in  insurance  pre- 
pared by  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that,  despite  higher  premiums  paid  by 
women,  the  benefits  they  receive  are 
much  lower.  Pregnancy  coverage,  de- 
spite its  centrality  to  women's  insur- 
ance needs,  is  often  unavailable. 

In  life  insurance,  coverage  for 
women  is  often  limited  in  scope  and 
availability.  Certain  options,  common- 
ly available  to  men,  have  been  restrict- 
ed to  women. 

The  same  Justification  for  differen- 
tial rates  can  be  made  for  discrimina- 
tion against  blacks  because  white  per- 
sons as  a  group  have  a  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy than  black  persons  as  a 
group.  However,  such  discrimination  is 
now,  and  should  be,  totally  rejected. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  basing  a  life  insurance 
policy  on  longevity.  However,  if  sex  is 
the  only  criterion  used  to  determine 
longevity,  it  is  clearly  unfair  and  rela- 
tively unreliable.  Instead  of  merging 
sex  with  all  the  other  criteria  affect- 
ing life  expectancy,  the  industry  has 
chosen  to  concentrate  exclusively  on 
it.  The  industry  has  virtually  ignored 
other,  more  accurate  classification  cri- 
teria, such  as  smoking  habits,  family 
health  history,  physical  condition,  rec- 
reational and  occupational  activities. 

Recent  investigations  have  demon- 
strated that  some  employer-sponsored 
life  insurance  charged  women  more 
for  pension  coverage  on  the  assiunp- 
tion  they  would  live  longer,  but 
charged  them  as  much  as  men  for  life 
insurance.  They  thus  ignored  sex  dif- 
ferences when  they  would  have  helped 
women.  According  to  a  study  complet- 
ed by  Dr.  Charles  Laycock.  a  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  law  professor,  some  com- 
panies make  a  smaller  allowance  for 
sex  differences  in  life  insurance,  where 
the  difference  helps  women,  than  in 
annuities,  where  the  difference  helps 
men. 

Two  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  so-called  Manhart  decision, 
ruled  it  unlawful  to  treat  "Individuals 
as  simply  components  of  a  racial,  reli- 
gious, sexual  or  national  class."  While 
this  ruling  applies  only  to  employer- 
operated  insurance  plans,  the  pro- 
posed bill  expands  the  prohibition  to 
private  and  individual  plans,  as  well. 

The  insurance  industry  has  claimed 
that  some  19  States  have  already 
adopted  a  model  regulation  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners which  supposedly  accom- 
plishes the  same  objective  as  this  legis- 
lation. Thus,  the  need  for  Federal  leg- 
islation is  eliminated,  according  to  the 
industry. 

However,  this  model  regulation  does 
not  touch  on  the  aspects  of  disparate 
rates  and  benefits— merely  availability 
and  scope.  And  even  this  incomplete 


regtilation  was  watered-down  further 
by  several  of  the  19  States  which  even- 
tually adopted  it.  If  it  is  discovered 
that  the  States  are  indeed  doing  their 
jobs  with  respect  to  offering  fair  and 
Just  insurance  policies  and  rates,  and 
enforcing  such,  I  would  have  no  hesi- 
tancy to  withdraw  my  support  for  this 
legislation.  The  bill  is  designed  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  adopt  nondis- 
criminatory policies. 

It  is  important  to  stress  here  that 
the  Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance 
Act  will  in  no  way  rtmove  authority 
from  the  States  to  regulate  the  insur- 
ance industry.  No  Federal  mechanism 
for  administration  or  enforcement  is 
established,  and  not  one  bureaucrat 
would  spring  into  being  as  a  result  of 
this  bill. 

Classification  by  sex  is  clearly  not  a 
business  necessity,  as  some  parts  of 
the  insurance  industry  would  have  us 
believe.  It  was  adopted  by  the  industry 
only  30  years  ago  as  a  convenient, 
though  incomplete,  method  of  classi- 
fying risks.  While  it  may  require 
minor  cost  adjustments  in  some  poli- 
cies and  practices,  such  an  argument 
cannot  be  used  as  a  defense  for  dis- 
crimination. 

Again,  researchers  have  helped 
dispel  a  myth  commonly  touted  by  the 
insurance  industry;  that  if  sex  differ- 
ences are  ignored,  one  sex  will  subsi- 
dize the  other,  the  subsidizing  sex  will 
quit  buying  insurance,  throwing  off 
the  necessary  balance  in  insurance 
pools.  If  that  were  true,  according  to 
Professor  Laycock.  we  would  have  en- 
countered the  same  problems  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  other  groups  for  which 
the  insurance  industry  does  not  com- 
pute separate  actuarial  tables. 

We  have  discussed  previously  the 
differential  in  longevity  statistics  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites.  But  whites 
have  not  quit  buying  life  insurance. 
Rich  people  live  longer  than  poor 
people,  but  rich  people  have  not  quit 
buying  life  instirance.  The  difference 
in  life  expectancy  between  highly  and 
p<x>rly  educated  women  is  greater 
than  the  difference  between  the  sexes, 
but  educated  women  have  not  quit 
buying  life  insurance.  The  difference 
in  life  expectancy  between  married 
and  single  men  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes,  but  mar- 
ried men  have  not  quit  buying  life  in- 
surance. 

These  and  other  examples  demon- 
strate that  differences  in  group  aver- 
ages of  this  magnitude  do  not  cause 
many  members  of  the  lower  risk  group 
to  go  uninsured,  and  no  unmanageable 
problems  result.  Where  unisex  auto- 
mobile insurance  is  used,  as  it  has 
been  in  three  States.  It  has  worked;  no 
unmanageable  problems  result,  and 
rate  changes  between  the  sexes  have 
been  insignificant. 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  not  require 
the  pressure  of  the  courts,  of  civil 
rights  and  women's  groups,  and  of  the 


public  opinion,  to  convince  the  insur- 
ance industry  to  treat  its  policyholders 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Support  of  a  significant  number 
and  type  of  groups  representing  the 
public,  including  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  as 
well  as  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  are  supportive  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  will  use  that  support  to  help 
assure  that  a  policy  adopted  by  Con- 
gress some  16  years  ago  will  also  be  »th 
plied  in  the  insurance  marketplace.* 
•  Bdr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  traditional  dvll  rights  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  that  no  individual 
shall  be  treated  differently  because  of 
his  or  her  membership  in  a  racial, 
sexual,  religious  or  ethnic  group.  This 
policy  has  been  applied  under  Federal 
laws  or  by  the  courts  to  emplojmaent, 
credit,  housing,  public  accommoda- 
tions, transportation.  recreation, 
votinjg  and  athletics.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  this  policy  and  I  believe  it 
should  be  extended  to  the  business  of 
insiu-ance. 

I  am  pleased  to  again  Join  Senator 
Hattieij)  in  introducing  the  Fair  Prac- 
tices in  Insurance  Act  which  will  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  insurance  and 
annuities  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religious,  sex  or  national  origin.  Last 
year's  bill,  S.  2204,  was  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  which  I  chair.  As  chairman 
of  that  committee  I  intend  to  move  ex- 
peditiously to  hold  hearings  on  the  biU 
and  to  again  report  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  will  be  considered  by  the 
full  Senate  this  year  and  I  predict  it 
wUl  become  law. 

S.  2204,  as  reported  last  year  is  sup- 
ported by  civil  rights  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  the  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  National  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus,  the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  as  well  as  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  senior  citi- 
zen groups,  and  the  AFL-CIO  and 
other  labor  organizations.  I  encourage 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  landmark  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Jackson. 
and  Mr.  <3ortoh): 
S.  373.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  dealing  with  na- 
tional  needs   and   objectives    in    the 
Arctic;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

AR(rnc  research  and  poucy  act  of  isaa 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Arctic 
Research  and  Policy  Act.  a  bill  which 
was  unanimously  reported  out  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  last 
year   and   which   passed   the   Senate 
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light  of  the  fact  that  the 
is  engaged  in  a  massive 
sti^dy  the  Arctic  and  its  po- 
a  strategic  and  economic 
.  We  are  lagging  behind. 
Bering  Strait  thousands 
scientists  are  moving  toward 
of  Soviet  defense 
are  rapidly  developing 
ogles  to  produce  oil,  gas, 
minerals  in  Arctic  re- 
EU'e  also  developing  and  in- 
tl(eir  Arctic  transportation 
testimony     received 
of  hearings  before  the 
Affairs  Commit- 
that  the  Soviets  have 
1,000  scientists  engaged  in 
.  Reports  indicate  that 
oU  and  gas  exploration 
by  research  in  over  170 
irfctitutes.  The  Soviet  naval 
37     Arctic     research 
19  icebreakers.  In  contrast. 
States  has  no  Arctic  re- 
1  and  the  five  icebreakers 
au-e  rarely  used  for  re- 
t  was  so  aptly  put  by  one 
witness  at  one  of  the 
last  year,  there  may  be 
underway    in    the 
only  if  you  include  what 
are  going, 
is  important  to  note  that 
at^mpted  to  administratively 
1  jctic  science  policy  in  the 
forts  dating  back  nearly  20 
failed.  Back  in  the  1960's, 
l^nator    Bob    Bartlett.     a 
the  Senate  Appropriations 
noted  a  disparity  between 
the  United  States  directed 
Arctic  compared  with  the 
rhen,  as  now,  we  were  dl- 
sjgnificantly  greater  amoimt 
funding  to  the  Antarctic. 
have  a  scientific  research 
Antarctic,  mandated  by 
action— OMB  Circular 
attempts  to  do  so  in  the 
failed.  For  instance,  after 
effort,  a  U.S.  policy  statement 
by  all  concerned  Federal 
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agencies  was  still  sitting  imsigned  on 
President  Johnson's  desk  when  he  left 
office  in  1988. 

That  same  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, the  Interagency  Arctic  Research 
Coordinating  Committee  (lARCC)  was 
established  to  insure  the  sound  devel- 
opment and  coordination  of  Federal 
research  programs  in  the  Arctic.  In 
the  absence  of  a  g^lldlng  research 
policy,  the  lARCC  foundered  and  was 
disbanded  in  1978. 

In  1971.  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil adopted  an  Instrument— NSD 
memorandum  144— to  create  an  Inter- 
agency Arctic  Policy  Group  to  be  es- 
tablished for  a  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated plan  for  scientific  research 
in  and  on  the  Arctic.  This  memoran- 
dum was  reaffirmed  by  NSD  memo- 
randum 202  in  1973.  Despite  the  fact 
that  these  instnunents  mandated  the 
creation  of  an  Arctic  research  policy, 
no  such  policy  exists  today.  As  the 
study  of  U.S.  Arctic  research  policy, 
also  known  as  the  1007  report,  states 
on  page  9: 

NSDMs  144  and  202  definately  sUted  a 
U.S.  desire  to  develop  a  coordinated  plan  (or 
Arctic  research,  but  investigation  shows 
that  the  intentions  of  the  memoranda  have 
never  been  implemented  to  define  mecha- 
nisms for  the  funding  and  management  of 
Arctic  research  ...  the  U.S.  lacks  an  explic- 
it Arctic  research  policy  and,  therefore,  does 
not  have  a  tightly  coordinated  Arctic  re- 
search program. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  finally  bring  an  end  to 
this  litany  of  failure.  It  would  create 
an  Arctic  Science  Policy  Council  and 
an  Arctic  Research  Conunlssion  to 
create  and  implement  a  comprehen- 
sive Arctic  science  policy.  The  CouncU, 
composed  of  five  Presidential  appoint- 
ees representing  State  and  Federal 
Government  Interests,  would  develop 
the  Integrated  policy  and  facilitate  co- 
operation between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  international.  State,  and 
local  entities.  The  nine  member  Arctic 
Research  Commission,  selected  by  the 
Council  and  consisting  of  scientists, 
Arctic  residents,  and  industry  repre- 
sentatives, would  survey  existing  re- 
search programs  and  identify  research 
needs.  It  would  then  grant  money  for 
research  to  meet  those  needs.  The 
Commission  would  also  create  an 
Arctic  Information  and  Data  Retrieval 
Center  to  become  a  central  clearing- 
house for  Federal  research  data. 

I  understand  the  sensitivity  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  toward  the  creation 
of  a  new  governmental  entity  in  the 
face  of  the  severe  budget  restraints  we 
face.  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  share  that  concern.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  put  that  ex- 
pense into  perspective.  I  believe  the 
budgetary  impact  of  this  legislation  Is 
minimal  when  compared  to  the  com- 
mercial value  and  Federal  tax  reve- 


nues that  would  accrue  as  a  result  of 
the  careful  development  of  the  Arctic 
based  on  well  designed  research  as 
provided  under  this  bill.  The  primary 
commercial  resources  in  the  Arctic 
region— as  it  is  defined  under  this 
bill— are  mineral  and  fisheries  re- 
sources. To  illustrate  this  point,  I  will 
insert  an  excerpt  from  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  Report  (No. 
97-660): 

1.  mimAL  MSOURCXS 

According  to  the  National  Petroleum 
Council's  Report  on  Arctic  OU  and  Gas.  re- 
leased in  December  1981.  the  Arctic  con- 
tains 24  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  but 
undiscovered  oil  in  addition  to  109  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Other  sources 
have  estimated  that  Alaska  conUins  over 
one-third  of  the  total  U.S.  onshore  reserves 
of  oil.  and  almost  60  percent  of  total  U.S. 
offshore  reserves  of  oU.  Moreover,  some  esti- 
mates of  total  reserves  of  natural  gas  both 
on  and  offshore  In  the  Alaskan  Arctic  range 
as  high  as  260  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Although  measured  coal  resources  in  the 
Alaskan  Arctic  are  relatively  low  due  to  the 
fact  that  area  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored, there  Is  a  hypothetical  geological  po- 
tential for  over  1.5  trillion  tons  of  coal  to 
exist  in  Alaska  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

High  to  moderate  potential  "hard-rock" 
(metallogenic)  mineral  deposits  extend  in  a 
wide  band  across  the  Arctic  region  in 
Alaska.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  plati- 
num, tin,  tungsten,  asbestos,  chromium,  mo- 
lybdenum, barite,  beryllium,  and  fluorlte 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  region.  Prelimi- 
nary exploration  indicates  that  uraniimi 
minerals  may  exist  in  the  Arctic.  The  strate- 
gic and  monetary  value  of  these  reserves  to 
the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  Immense. 

a.  ALASKAN  FISHERIES  RXSOtHICES 

Alaska  leads  the  Nation  in  the  value  of 
fish  landings.  It  provides  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  value  of  fish  landed.  In  1981. 
Alaska  landings  were  worth  $839  million 
and  products  were  worth  about  $1.5  billion. 
Most  of  these  landings  occurred  in  Bristol 
Bay,  one  of  the  Arctic's  richest  fishing 
grounds,  which  lies  within  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  this  Act. 

In  addition.  Alaska  has  the  largest  under- 
utilized fishing  resource  in  the  Nation.  Of 
the  total  2.6  million  metric  tons  of  exploit- 
able fishing  resources  In  the  Fisheries  Con- 
servation Zone  (FCZ)  of  the  United  SUtes. 
2.0  metric  tons  lie  off  Alaska.  Only  .4  of  the 
2.0  million  metric  tons  are  presently  utilized 
by  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet,  and  for  the  most 
part,  this  resource  lies  in  the  region  north 
of  the  Aleutian  chain  that  is  covered  by  this 
Act. 

Alaska  provides  70  percent  (or  about  $624 
million)  of  the  Nation's  export  of  U.S.  fish- 
ery products  (excluding  prcxlucts  from 
"joint  venture"  operations  with  foreign  na- 
tions). Over  half  of  the  Nation's  fish  ex- 
ports are  salmon  products,  most  of  which 
originate  from  the  Bristol  Bay  area,  also 
covered  by  this  Act. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  assets  that 
will  accrue  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a 
direct  and  indirect  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Arctic  fisheries,  but  it  is  cerUin 
that  they  will  be  substantial. 

The  stakes  are  high  Indeed.  Mr. 
President. 

The  Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act, 
in  the  form  that  I  am  reintroducing  it 


today,  enjoys  nearly  unanimous  sup- 
port from  the  many  Federal  agencies 
which  conduct  Arctic  research.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  important  to  note  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
does  not  object  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  which  Is  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  modest  outlays  this  bill  would 
authorize— no  more  than  $25  million 
per  year  In  Federal  funds  plus  some 
State  funds  and  conceivably  even  some 
private  funds— are  worthwhile  outlays. 

I  could  go  on  a  good  deal  more,  Mr. 
President,  because  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  to  say.  I  will  instead  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from 
Senate  Report  97-660  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  useful  details  that  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  floor  statement.  I 
would  further  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act  appear 
following  my  remarks  Just  prior  to  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rix;oRD,  as  follows: 

S.  373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arctic  Research 
and  Policy  Act  of  1982". 

mrDIHGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  Arctic,  onshore  and  offshore,  con- 
tains vital  energy  resources  that  can  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  improve 
the  national  balance  of  payments: 

(2)  as  our  only  common  border  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Arctic  is  critical  to  nation- 
al defense: 

(3)  the  renewable  resources  of  the  Arctic, 
specifically  fish  and  other  seafood,  repre- 
sent one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  commer- 
cial assets: 

(4)  Arctic  conditions  directly  affect  global 
weather  patterns  and  must  be  understood  in 
order  to  promote  better  agricultural  man- 
agement throughout  the  United  States; 

(5)  industrial  pollution  not  originating  in 
the  Arctic  region  collects  in  the  polar  air 
mass,  has  the  potential  to  disrupt  global 
weather  patterns,  and  must  be  controlled 
through  international  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation; 

(6)  the  Arctic  is  the  only  natural  laborato- 
ry for  research  into  human  adaptation, 
physical  and  psychological,  to  climates  of 
extreme  cold  and  isolation  and  may  provide 
information  crucial  for  future  defense 
needs: 

(7)  atmospheric  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
Arctic  provide  a  unique  testing  ground  for 
research  into  high-latitude  communications, 
which  is  likely  to  be  crucial  for  future  de- 
fense needs: 

(8)  Arctic  marine  technology  is  critical  to 
cost-effective  recovery  and  transportation  of 
energy  resources  and  to  the  national  de- 
fense; 

(9)  most  Arctic-rim  countries,  particularly 
the  Soviet  Union,  possess  Arctic  technol- 
ogies far  more  advanced  than  those  current- 
ly available  in  the  United  States: 

(10)  Federal  Arctic  research  is  fragment- 
ed, uncoordinated  and  undercapitalized  at 
the  present  time; 


(11)  such  fragmentation  has  led  to  the  ne- 
glect of  certain  areas  of  research  and  to  un- 
necessary duplication  of  effort  in  other 
areas  of  research: 

(12)  there  is  an  immediate  need  to  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  national  policy  to  or- 
ganize and  fund  currently  neglected  scien- 
tific research  with  respect  to  the  Arctic; 

(13)  the  Federal  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments, 
should  focus  its  efforts  on  the  collection  and 
characterization  of  basic  data  related  to  bio- 
logical and  geophysical  phenomena  in  the 
Arctic,  directing  special  attention  to  the 
broad  accimiulation  of  data  related  to  sea- 
ice  dynamics; 

(14)  research  into  the  long-range  environ- 
mental and  social  effects  of  development  In 
the  Arctic  is  necessary  to  mitigate  the  ad- 
verse consequences  of  such  development  to 
the  land  and  its  residents; 

(15)  Arctic  research  has  significant  value 
for  expanding  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
which  can  enhance  the  lives  of  Arctic  resi- 
dents, increase  opportunities  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  among  Arctic-rim  coun- 
tries and  foster  a  national  policy  for  the 
Arctic:  and 

(16)  the  Alaskan  Arctic  provides  essential 
habitat  for  marine  mammals,  migratory  wa- 
terfowl, and  other  forms  of  wildlife  which 
are  important  to  the  Nation  and  which  are 
essential  to  Arctic  residents. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  an  Arctic  Science  Policy 
Council  and  an  Arctic  Research  Commission 
to  promote  Arctic  research: 

(2)  to  establish  a  centralized  system  for 
the  collection  and  retrieval  of  scientific  data 
with  respect  to  the  Arctic;  and 

(3)  to  establish  priorities  and  provide  fi- 
nancial support  for  basic  and  applied  scien- 
tific research  with  respect  to  the  Arctic  that 
is  currently  being  neglected  and  is  essential 
to  our  Nation's  needs. 

ARCTIC  SCIENCE  POUCY  COWCIL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  a  council  to 
be  known  as  the  Arctic  Science  Policy  Coun- 
cil (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  members: 

(DA  chairperson  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)  Two  individuals  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  who  have  demonstrated  a  knowledge 
and  interest  in  the  field  of  Arctic  Research, 
appointed  by  the  President  from  a  list  of  in- 
dividuals submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  The  President  in  his  or  her 
discretion  may  request  additional  names  to 
be  submitted. 

(3)  Two  individuals  who  have  demonstrat- 
ed a  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  field  of 
Arctic  Research,  appointed  by  the  President 
from  llste  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretair  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  (on 
behalf  of  the  Coast  Guard)  and  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
President  in  his  or  her  discretion  may  re- 
quest additional  names  to  be  submitted. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  have  an  equal  vote 
on  matters  decided  by  the  Council. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  2, 
the  term  of  office  for  a  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  two  years. 

(2)(A)  Of  the  members  of  the  Council 
originally  appointed  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (b),  one  member  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsec- 


tion, and  one  member  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

(B)  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  until  the  President 
appoints  a  successor. 

(eKl)  A  member  of  the  Council  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  such 
member  is  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  CouncU  who  is  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State  of  Alaslia  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation. 

(3)  AU  members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel  (in  accordance  with  5 
U.S.C.  5701)  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  CoimcU. 

(4)  No  member  may  be  compensated  for 
more  than  ninety  days  of  service  each  year 
in  performance  of  his  or  her  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  CouncU. 

DUTIES  OP  COUNCIL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  CouncU  shaU— 

(1)  facilitate  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  Arctic  research: 

(2)  coordinate  and  promote  cooperative 
Arctic  scientific  research  programs  with 
other  nations  (in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State): 

(3)  develop  and  supervise  an  integrated 
national  Arctic  science  policy  (except  with 
respect  to  the  areas  of  authority  specifically 
reserved  to  the  Arctic  Research  Commission 
under  section  7  of  this  Act): 

(4)  appoint  the  members  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
search Commission:  and 

(5)  cooperate  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  with  such  agencies  and 
organizations  of  the  State  as  the  Governor 
may  designate  with  respect  to  the  formula- 
tion of  Arctic  science  policy. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Council  shall— 

(1)  publish  a  statement  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  Arctic  research  to 
guide  the  Arctic  Research  Commission  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties;  and 

(2)  submit  to  Congress  a  report  describing 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Council  during  the  immediately  preceding 
calendar  year. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  COUNCtL 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  CouncU  may  acquire 
from  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  un- 
classified data,  reports,  and  other  nonpro- 
prietary information  with  respect  to  Arctic 
research  which  the  CouncU  considers  useful 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(2)  Each  such  agency  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Council  and  furnish  all  data,  reports, 
and  other  information  requested  by  the 
CouncU  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(b)  The  CouncU  may  utilize  the  faculties 
and  services  of  any  Federal  agency  (with 
the  consent  of  the  appropriate  agency  head, 
with  or  without  reimbursement),  taking 
every  feasible  step  to  avoid  duplication  of 
research  and  effort. 

ARCTIC  RESEARCH  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Arctic  Research 
CoRunission  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 
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DUTIKS  OP  COKMISSIOn 

Sk.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 
(I)  surv^  Arctic  research  conducted  by 
Federal  ai»d  SUte  and  local  agencies,  the 
University  |0f  Alaska  and  other  universities, 


(3)  make  grants  for  such  Arctic  research 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  further  the  goals  and  objectives 
published  annually  by  the  Council  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)(1),  with  special  consideration 
being  given  to  studies  In  neglected  areas  of 
Arctic  research;  and 

(4)  consult  the  Council  with  respect  to— 

(A)  all  proposed,  ongoing,  and  completed 
research  programs  and  studies  funded  by 
the  Commission,  ^    ^      »w 

(B)  recommendations  proposed  by  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  future  Arctic  re- 
search, and  J     J    ,  . 

(C)  guidelines  for  awarding  and  adminis- 
tering Arctic  research  grants. 

(b)(lXA)  Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
the  CouncU  a  report  describing  the  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  immediately  preceding)  cal- 
endar year  and  making  recommendations 
with    respect    to    future    Arctic    research 

(B)  Such  report  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection  at  reasonable  times. 

(2)  Not  later  than  March  31.  1983,  the 
Commission  shall  submit  to  Congress  and  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska  a 
report  making  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  operation  of  Govern- 
ment-operated laboratory  facilities  conduct- 
ing Arctic  research,  taking  into  account  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  such  facilities 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  operation  of 
such  faculties  would  result  In  the  duplica- 
tion of  research  and  effort. 

(c)  The  Commission  shaU  cooperate  with 
the  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska,  and 
with  such  agencies  as  the  Governor  may 
deslgiuite  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  recommendations  proposed  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  7(aK4MB); 

(2)  the  planning,  funding,  and  logistical 
support  of  Arctic  research;  and 

(3)  the  storage,  transfer,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Arctic  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge  and  data. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  THB  COMMISSION 

Sic.  8.  The  Commission  may— 

(1)  in  accordtuice  with  clvU  service  laws 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  an  Executive  Director  and 
such  additional  staff  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  as  authorized  by  section  310«  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  and  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  property;  and 

(4)  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  procurement 
of  necessary  financial  and  administrative 
services,  for  which  payment  shaU  be  made 
by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Commission  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 


STATX  ELXCnON 


(c)  Upon  an  election  by  the  SUte  of 
Alaska  not  to  participate  in  the  CouncU  and 
the    Commission    pursuant    to    subsection 

(1)  appointments  to  such  CouncU  or  Com- 
mission which  are  required  to  be  made  from 
among  Individuals— 

(i)  employed  by  the  SUte  of  Alaska,  or 
(U)  nominated  by  the  Governor  of  the 

SUte  of  Alaska 

shaU  be  vacated;  and 

(2)  an  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  such  election  shall  be  made  in  such 
maimer  and  from  among  such  Individuals  as 
other  appointments  to  such  CouncU  or 
Commission  are  required  to  be  made  (as  de- 
termined by  the  chairperson  of  the  CouncU 
or  Commission). 

(d)  An  election  by  the  SUte  of  Alaska  not 
to  participate  in  the  CouncU  and  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shaU  not 
affect  the  powers  or  duties  of  those  bodies. 

(e)  Should  the  SUte  of  Alaska  wish  to  re- 
InsUte  lU  participation  foUowlng  an  elec- 
tion not  to  parUclpate.  It  may  do  so  by 
meeting  the  funding  requirement  for  the 
year  In  which  relnsUtement  Is  sought. 

ARCTIC  RESEARCH  PUND 

Sic.  10.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Arctic  Research 
Fund  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Fund"),  to  be  avaUable  for  the  support 
of  the  activities  of  the  Arctic  Science  PoUcy 
CouncU  and  the  Arctic  Research  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Such  Fimd  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  amounts  appropriated  to  such  Fund; 

(2)  amounts  contributed  to  such  Fund  by 
the  SUte  of  Alaska; 

(3)  amounts  contributed  by  private  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations. 

(c)  Amounts  In  the  Fund  shaU  be  avaU- 
able, untU  expended,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  for  In  advance  In  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(dKl)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Arctic  Research  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1983,  and 
for  each  succeeding  year  thereafter, 
$25,000,000. 

(2)  In  determining  the  amount  contribut- 
ed to  such  Fund  by  the  SUte  of  Alaska  for  a 
fiscal  year— 

(A)  the  fair  market  value  (as  determined 
by  the  CouncU  In  good  faith)  of  all  faculties, 
services,  materials,  and  other  support  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund  by  the  SUte  of  Alaska 
during  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(B)  all  amounts  contributed  by  private  In- 
dividuals and  organizations, 
shaU  be  taken  Into  account. 

DEPINITION 

Sec.  U.  The  term  "Arctic"  shall  mean  all 
United  SUtes  and  foreign  territory  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  all  United  SUtes  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  the  boundary  formed 
by  the  Porcupine,  Yukon,  and  Kusliolcwlm 
Rivers;  aU  contiguous  seas.  Including  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  and  the  Beaufort,  Bering,  and 
Chukchi  Seas;  and  the  Aleutian  chain. 


private  and  pubUc  institutions  to 
„^.«...— .~  priorities  for  future  Arctic  re- 
search. an<  I  make  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  Co\  ncll  and  other  interested  parties; 
(2)  estab  Ish  a  daU  collection  and  retrieval 
Arctic  research  (which  shall  be 
.„^^ the  SUte  of  Alaska)  and  promul- 
gate guidi  lines  for  the  use  and  dissemina- 
tion of  An  tic  research  information; 


and  other 
determine 


Sk.  9.  (a)  The  SUte  of  Alaska  may  elect 
to  participate  or  not  to  participate  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CouncU  and  the  Commission. 

(b)  Failure  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Arctic  Research  Fund  (estab- 
lished by  section  10  of  this  Act)  for  a  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  such  Fund  by  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  previous  fiscal  year 
shaU  constitute  an  election  by  such  SUte 
not  to  participate  In  the  CouncU  and  the 
Commission. 


FtntPOSE  OP  THE  ACT 

The  Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act  of 
1982  establishes  administrative  mechanisms 
to  create  and  Implement  a  comprehensive 
national  Arctic  research  policy.  This  esUb- 
llshes  an  Arctic  Science  and  Policy  CouncU 
and  an  Arctic  Research  Commission  to  pro- 
mote Arctic  Research;  sets  up  a  centralized 
system  for  coUection  and  retrieval  of  scien- 
tific daU  with  respect  to  the  Arctic;  and 


provides  financial  support  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied Arctic  research. 

II.  BACKGROUND  AND  NEED 

A.  Summary 

The  Arctic  has  received  increasing  atten- 
tion over  the  past  few  years.  The  discovery 
of  vast  amounts  of  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources and  the  concurrent  need  to  develop 
these  resources  qulcldy.  yet  with  a  minimal 
impact  on  the  land  and  its  residents,  ac- 
counts for  much  of  this  attention.  Addition- 
ally, the  Arctic  represents  our  only  common 
border  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Agricultural 
scientists  are  concerned  with  the  Arctic  be- 
cause the  polar  air  mass  has  a  significant 
effect  on  global  climate  and  weather  pat- 
terns. As  attention  has  grown,  one  fact  has 
become  clear:  there  is  a  surprising  lack  of 
scientific  daU  on  which  to  base  decisions 
with  Immense  financial  and  environmental 
consequences. 

There  are  approximately  15  Federal  agen- 
cies currently  conducting  some  form  of 
Arctic  research,  as  well  as  SUte  agencies, 
universities,  private  industry  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Surprisingly,  there  is  very  little 
communication  among  these  groups,  and 
consequently  there  Is  a  long  history  of  du- 
plicative and  unnecessary  research.  Mean- 
while, other  areas  In  which  research  is  badly 
needed  are  neglected.  A  corollary  problem  is 
that  Arctic  scientific  daU  Is  collected  in 
widely  diverse  places  and  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain. 

The  Arctic  will  become  even  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  United  SUtes  In  the  decades 
ahead.  Energy  Industry  experts  have  pre- 
dicted that  as  much  as  half  of  our  Nation's 
future  domestic  oU  supplies  will  come  from 
Alaska  and  its  offshore  fields.  The  Federal 
Government  must  share  in  the  responsibU- 
ity  of  ensuring  that  this  development  is  un- 
dertaken In  a  reasonable,  responsible 
manner  that  minimizes  environmental  dis- 
ruption and  the  Impacts  of  development  on 
Arctic  residents,  particularly  the  indigenous 
Native  people  who  depend  on  the  Arctic  eco- 
system for  much  of  their  subsistence  needs. 

In  addition,  there  is  new  scientific  evi- 
dence showing  Increasing  concentrations  of 
atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  from  the  burn- 
ing of  fossU  fuels  worldwide  and  the  pres- 
ence of  industrial  pollutants  from  northern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  high 
Arctic.  These  findings  have  caused  concern 
that  a  "greenhouse  effect"  might  raise 
global  temperatures  enough  to  partlaUy 
melt  the  polar  ice  caps,  change  sea  levels 
and  create  deserts  out  of  currently  produc- 
ing agricultural  areas.  Another  possibility  Is 
that  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  pollutants  could  trigger  a  global  cool- 
ing trend  which  could  conceivably  begin  a 
new  ice  age.  In  either  case,  increased  re- 
search in  the  high  Arctic  will  be  necessary, 
and  international  cooperation  will  be  essen- 
tial In  solving  this  problem. 

Since  the  Arctic  represente  our  only 
common  border  with  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
fense-related research  is  critical.  Research 
into  geophysics,  commercial  fisheries, 
health  and  human  adaptation,  marine  tech- 
nology, agricultural  production  and  biology 
is  also  needed.  Specific  research  needs  are 
listed  later  In  this  report. 

This  Act  Is  not  an  attempt  to  create  a  new 
"super  agency"  to  dlcUte  to  Federal  agen- 
cies what  their  scientific  research  goals  in 
the  Arctic  should  be.  On  the  contrary,  exist- 
ing agencies  should  greatly  benefit  from  the 
centralization  of  research  daU.  The  Act  is 
also  not  a  substitute  for  the  funding  of  ex- 
isting research  projects  underway  In  the 
Arctic.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  fund 


currently  neglected  areas  of  research  essen- 
tial to  the  Nation's  needs  that  might  not  lie 
solely  within  the  purview  of  any  Federal 
agency.  The  Act  Is  also  not  an  attempt  to 
conduct  SUte  research  under  a  Federal 
aegis:  National  needs  and  Interests  are  the 
focus  of  the  Act.  However,  since  there  is 
some  splU-over  benefit  to  the  SUte  of 
Alaska,  it  was  felt  that  the  State  should 
contribute  to  the  Arctic  Research  Fund  cre- 
ated by  the  Act  in  return  for  a  proportional 
degree  of  poUcy  Input. 

The  Committee  received  overwhelmingly 
favorable  testimony  representing  the  views 
of  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  private  Industry,  Native  Interests, 
academla,  environmental  protection  groups 
and  Individuals.  In  sum,  37  agencies,  corpo- 
rations, groups,  or  IndivldualB  submitted 
oral  and/or  written  testimony. 

It  is  clear  that  a  wide  variety  of  national 
and  International  interests  will  be  affected 
by  what  occurs  in  the  Arctic  in  the  coming 
decades.  From  the  standpoint  of  energy  re- 
sources, the  Arctic  may  well  conUin  im- 
mense quantities  of  oU  and  gas  for  the  21st 
century.  In  terms  of  fisheries  resources,  the 
Arctic  wlU  continue  to  provide  protein  for 
millions. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  United 
SUtes  Is  not  "planning"  society.  Too  often, 
emerging  national  needs  are  met  by  ad  hoc 
efforts,  and  new  research  Is  undertaken 
with  every  new  effort.  Duplication  and  Inef- 
ficiency, with  their  associated  costs  to  socie- 
ty and  the  Uxpayer.  are  the  result.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  the  U.S.  Arctic.  This  dupli- 
cation, Inefficiency,  and  uncerUlnty  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  implement  a  cooperative  and 
comprehensive  Arctic  planning  policy. 
B.  HUtory  of  the  efforts  to  create  a  national 
Arctic  research  policy 

Congress  attention  was  first  directed 
toward  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  national 
Arctic  research  policy  In  the  1960's  when  E. 
L.  "Bob"  Bartlett,  a  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  noted  a  disparity  between  the 
funding  of  Antarctic  projects  and  Arctic 
proJecU,  Senator  Bartlett  reasoned  that 
since  the  United  SUtes  was  an  Arctic-rim 
nation,  Arctic  research  should  be  given  the 
same  or  greater  attention  as  research  in  the 
Antarctic.  Ironically,  there  is  a  U.S.  scientif- 
ic Antarctic  mandated  by  administrative 
action  (OMB  Circular  A-51).  All  administra- 
tive attempts  to  create  and  Implement  an 
Arctic  science  policy  have  failed.  After  a  3- 
year  effort,  a  U.S.  policy  sUtement  agreed 
to  by  aU  concerned  Federal  agencies  was 
never  approved  by  President  Johnson. 

That  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  Interagency 
Arctic  Research  Coordinating  Committee 
(lARCC)  was  esUbllshed  to  ensure  the 
sound  development  and  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral research  programs  In  the  Arctic.  In  the 
absence  of  a  guiding  research  policy,  the 
LARCC  foundered  and  was  disbanded  In 
1978. 

In  1977  the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference 
was  formed  by  Indigenous  peoples  of  Green- 
land, Canada,  and  Alaska  to  focus  on  the 
need  for  cooperative  Arctic  policy.  The  ICC 
passed  a  resolution  to  urge  all  of  their  gov- 
ernments to  begin  developing  balanced 
Arctic  policy  measures.  Their  efforts  have 
continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1971.  the  National  Security  Council 
adopted  NSD  Memorandum  144  which  cre- 
ated an  Interagency  Arctic  Policy  Group  to 


develop  a  coordinated  plan  for  scientific  re- 
search in  the  Arctic.  This  memorandum  was 
reaffirmed  by  NSD  Memorandum  202  in 
1973.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  instru- 
ments mandated  the  creation  of  an  Arctic 
research  policy,  no  such  policy  exists  today. 
As  77ic  Study  of  United  States  Arctic  Re- 
search Policy  (mandated  by  Section  1007  of 
Public  Law  96-^87.  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act)  sUtes  on 
page  9: 

"NSDM's  144  and  202  definitely  stated  a 
U.S.  desire  to  develop  a  coordinated  plan  for 
Arctic  research,  but  Investigation  shows 
that  the  Intentions  of  the  memoranda  have 
never  been  Implemented  to  define  mecha- 
nisms for  the  funding  and  management  of 
Arctic  research  •  •  •  the  United  SUtes  lacks 
an  explicit  Arctic  research  poUcy  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  have  a  tightly  coordinated 
Arctic  research  program." 

The  most  recent  administrative  attempU 
to  create  an  Arctic  research  policy  have  also 
faUed.  The  Interagency  Arctic  Policy  Group 
(lAPG).  drafted  an  Arctic  Study  Report 
which  might  have  l>ecome  the  foundation  of 
a  comprehensive  Arctic  policy.  In  January 
1982.  disagreements  between  the  lAPO 
agency-members  stlffled  the  issuance  of  the 
Final  Report.  Senator  Murkowski  of  Alaska 
introduced  S.  1562  on  July  31.  1981.  The 
measure  was  inltlaUy  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Stevens  of  Alaska  and  Senator  Jackson 
of  Washington.  S.  1562  was  later  cospon- 
sored by  Senator  Gorton  of  Washington. 

C.  Scientific  research  needs  in  the  Arctic 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  prepared  a  series  of 
staff  discussion  papers  designed  to  identify 
key  research  needs.  Additionally,  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  Report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaskan  Energy  Resources,  which  is 
discussed  more  fully  later  In  this  report. 
Identified  other  research  needs.  Finally, 
hearing  testimony  and  other  materials  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  Indicated  topics  for  re- 
search. 

The  degree  of  Federal  responsibUlty  to 
participate  In  the  conduct  of  the  research 
mentioned  below  varies.  Clearly,  the  private 
sector.  SUte  and  local  governments.  Alaska 
Native  Corporations  and  Associations,  and 
CoUeges.  Universities,  and  Research  Insti- 
tutes conduct  a  great  deal  of  this  research 
and  should  continue  to  be  involved.  This  list 
is  not  all-lncluslve  and  only  Ulustrates  the 
range  of  Arctic  research  needs. 

The  Committee  does  not  Intend,  by  In- 
cluding this  list,  to  suggest  that  aU  of  these 
research  topics  must  be  a  part  of  any  Arctic 
research  agenda  nor  to  Imply  that  more  re- 
search In  any  areas  listed  must  be  conduct- 
ed. Rather,  the  list  Is  Included  to  Indicate 
the  breadth  of  research  which  is  being,  or 
may  be,  conducted  and  which  should  be 
better  coordinated  as  provided  under  the 
legislation. 
1.  Research  Needs  Related  to  Offshore  OU 
and  Natural  Gas  Development 

There  have  been  numerous  studies  identi- 
fying research  needs  for  the  development  of 
offshore  Arctic  resources,  including  those  of 
the  Polar  Research  Board,  the  Marine 
Board  and  the  Marine  TransporUtlon  Re- 
search Board;  all  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  These  studies  have  been  under- 
taken for  the  Department  of  Interior.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  among  others.  The 
Arctic  Research  Program  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  also  contributed  to 
the  Federal  effort.  Industry,  through  the 
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unknowns  about  the  effects  of  permafrost 
on  the  attenuation  or  distortion  of  seismic 
signals.  Better  understanding  of  low  fre- 
quency wave  propagation  through  the 
fnoen  ground  as  a  function  of  temperature 
and  depth  of  the  permafrost  is  necessary. 
3.  Research  Needs  Related  to  Solid  Energy 

Fuels 
If  large  scale  peat  harvesting  becomes  pos- 
sible in  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions  of 
Alaska,  research  will  be  needed  to  find  ways 
to  avoid  damaging  the  permafrost  and 
tundra  in  which  the  peat  lies.  Peat  utUlza- 
tion  will  require  research  into  gasification 
solidification  and  liquefaction  technologies 
particularly  suited  to  the  Alaskan  environ- 
ment. Of  special  interest  would  be  small  sys- 
tems that  could  be  used  at  the  site  of  use. 

Research  into  synthetic  fuel  production 
from  the  large  Arctic  coal  reserves  would 
also  be  valuable.  Special  problems  include 
the  effecu  of  large  scale  water  removal  to 
supply  steam  for  the  synthetic  fuel  produc- 
tion, and  the  effects  of  large  scale  heat  dis- 
sipation (from  the  process  plant)  on  perma- 
frost regions. 

Prior  to  any  large  construction  of,  for  ex- 
ample, synfuel  plants,  or  facilities  to  con- 
vert natural  gas  to  methanol,  research  is 
needed  into  the  behavior  of  permafrost,  the 
properties  of  moisture-laden  soil  around 
large  structures  and  the  protection  of  wild- 
life habitat.  Currently,  gravel  pads  and  pile 
foundations  are  used  to  support  most  struc- 
tures at  Prudhoe  Bay.  Chemical  processing 
plants  there  or  in  the  sub-Arctic  may  have 
to  be  set  directly  in  the  ground  on  pilings. 
The  thawing  and  refreezing  of  the  ground 
can  cause  severe  problems.  Improved  re- 
search into  frozen  ground  soil  mechanics  is 
essential  if  large  construction  is  to  take 
place  in  frost  sensitive  soils. 

4.  Research  Needs  Related  to  Energy 
Conversion 
Much  of  the  research  appropriate  to  de- 
velopment of  energy  conversion  and  chemi- 
cal processing  is  related  to  contruction, 
water  removal,  and  heat  dissipation  de- 
scribed earlier.  There  are  other  areas  of 
value. 

Waste  disposal  techniques  encounter  spe- 
cial problems  in  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic. 
The  effects  of  waste  materials  on  soil  com- 
position should  be  examined.  Better  moni- 
toring of  the  air  quality  in  the  regions  and 
examination  of  potential  pollutants  will  be 
useful  in  setting  air  quality  criteria.  Finally, 
if  a  chemical  processing  industry  is  set  up  in 
Alaska,  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  the 
effect  of  the  cold  climate  on  continuous  op- 
eration of  chemical  processes. 
5.  Research  Needs  Related  to  Energy  End 

Use  and  Conservation 
Research  into  building  techniques  and 
siting  in  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  will  be 
helpful  in  creating  more  energy-efficient 
buildings.  Research  into  building  and  insu- 
lating materials  to  reduce  heat  loss  in  Arctic 
and  sub-Arctic  buildings  will  be  of  continu- 
ing value  in  temperate  regions  of  the  United 

The  development  of  on-site  energy  sys- 
tems using  peat,  coal  or  other  biomass  re- 
sources will  require  research  into  siting, 
waste  disposal,  pollution  control  and  trans- 
portation on  a  small  scale.  Such  research 
has  wide  applicability  to  conditions  in  the 
48  contigious  States  as  well. 
6.  Research  Needs  Related  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  Coal  and  Hard-Rock  Minerals 


Since   there   is  currently   no   large-scale 
commercial    mining    underway,    little    is 


known  about  the  operatiorud  problems  and 
impacU  of  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  mining. 
The  only  exception  is  the  onshore  and  off- 
shore extraction  of  sand  and  gravel,  where 
additional  research  is  needed  on  the  impacts 
of  removal  on  the  physical  environment, 
Arctic  residenU,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  water 
resources  and  quality. 

Information  from  pipeline  construction 
and  oil  and  gas  activities  is  useful,  but  there 
are  important  differences  between  these 
projects  and  mining.  Additional  research  is 
therefore  needed.  Because  Arctic  mineral 
development  is  not  expected  to  be  commer- 
cially viable  in  the  near  future,  the  opportu- 
nity exists  to  compile  baseline  Information 
on  climate,  wUdlife,  hydrology,  permafrost, 
and  vegetation  and  to  test  on  a  small  scale 
the  effects  of  disturbances  similar  to  those 
created  by  large  scale  operations.  The  suc- 
cess of  mitigation  and  reclamation  efforts 
can  be  evaluated  Iiefore  decisions  are  made 
about  approving  commercial-size  mines,  or 
regulating  their  operations. 

Analysis  of  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  mining 
operations  In  other  countries  should  be  con- 
ducted. Initial  Alaskan  development 
projects  should  be  monitored  closely  and  in- 
formation derived  from  these  experiences 
shared  with  prospective  developers,  local 
residents,  and  government  agencies. 

Government  and  private  efforts  in  miner- 
al exploration  and  assessment  would  benefit 
from  improvements  in  the  application  of 
mineral  surveying  technologies  such  as 
remote  sensing,  satellite  and  aerial  photog- 
raphy, geochemical  analyses,  and  seismolo- 
gy over  large  unexplored  areas.  An  invento- 
ry of  potential  mineral  resources  is  neces- 
sary for  land  management.  Exploration  and 
mapping  activities  by  government  agencies 
at  the  current  pace  could  go  on  for  a  long 
time  before  most  of  Alaska  is  surveyed.  If 
more  cost-effective  and  efficient  methods 
wei-e  developed,  the  time  and  effort  re- 
quired to  complete  surveying  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Each  phase  in  the  life  of  a  commercial 
mining  venture  has  different  requirements 
for  access  to  lands.  In  exploration,  large 
areas  are  surveyed  to  identify  promising 
mineral  areas  for  more  intensive  examina- 
tion. Ehiring  development,  personnel  and 
equipment  must  be  brought  to  the  site. 
During  commercial  extraction,  more  person- 
nel, equipment,  and  supplies  may  be  neces- 
sary. Finally,  the  product  must  be  shipped 
to  processing  and  marketing  facilities. 
There  is  a  need  to  develop  suitable  tvpes  of 
transportation  to  support  each  phase  of 
commercial  activity. 

Expanded  access,  however,  has  potential 
consequences  for  conservation  units  (e.g.. 
National  Parks,  Fish  and  WUdlife  Refuges, 
etc.),  the  natural  environment,  and  local 
communities.  Additional  work  must  be  done 
to  identify  these  impacte,  their  extent,  and 
possible  mitigation  strategies.  This  research 
would  assist  in  selection  of  access  modes 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  mineral  de- 
veloper and  to  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  its  announcement  of  planned  leasing  of 
offshore  areas  for  mineral  development,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  noted  that  the 
areas  would  not  be  leased  before  environ- 
mental studies  were  completed.  Additional 
research  is  required  to  identify  potential  im- 
pacts of  offshore  mining,  and  to  identify 
any  special  technological  requirements  for 
such  operations.  So  far,  no  significant  off- 
shore mining  of  minerals  has  occurred  in 
Arctic  waters.  The  importance  of  the  areas 
for  subsistence  economic  activities,  and  the 


possibility  of  adverse  impacts  on  wildlife 
and  fisheries  must  remain  a  top  priority  for 
research. 

7.  Research  Needs  Related  to  the 
Development  of  Arctic  Fisheries 
Data  on  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  ground  fish- 
eries has  been  gathered  for  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  and  knowledge  about 
them  is  limited.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
considerable  need  to  continue  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  for  research  purposes  as 
well  as  for  determining  proper  catch  alloca- 
tions. Good  information  provides  a  sound 
basis  for  understanding  population  dynam- 
ics upon  which  fishery  management  deci- 
sions can  be  based. 

Research,  including  daU  collecting  and 
model  building,  to  obtain  projections  of  op- 
timum yield  for  long  time  periods  would  be 
valuable.  It  would  provide  information  to 
the  fishing  industry  on  which  to  base  deci- 
sions atwut  capitalization  for  new  vessels 
and  processing  facilities.  Planning  the  cap- 
ital formation  and  construction  of  fishing 
ships  takes  considerable  time.  Additional  re- 
search to  enable  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  quantiutive  long  range 
forecasts  of  allowable  catches  2  to  3  years 
ahead  would  reduce  financial  risks  and 
enable  industry  to  make  better  use  of  its 
funds  and  manpower.  In  addition,  research 
into  fish  processing  techniques  to  prevent 
deterioration  would  greatly  improve  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry's  operations  and  eco- 
nomic viability. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  using  sonar 
systems  as  a  management  tool  for  estimat- 
ing populations  of  certain  species.  However, 
use  of  sonar  for  minimizing  incidental  catch 
could  be  better  developed.  Further  research 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  survey  costs  asso- 
ciated with  stock  assessment  and  to  improve 
incidental  catch  avoidance  techniques. 

For  fish  canning,  research  into  inspection 
procedures  and  requirements  could  mini- 
mize defective  can  closure  and  associated 
risks.  Spectrometric  examination  techniques 
might  detect  certain  types  of  faults.  Re- 
search is  needed  to  find  more  effective  ways 
to  pinpoint  specific  batches  contaminated  in 
the  canning  process  so  that  effects  on  other 
fishery  products  can  be  minimized. 

The  Committee  notes  with  interest  the 
recent  development  of  commerical  halibut 
fishing  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Local  fishermen 
landed  over  8,000  pounds  of  halibut  in  1982, 
which  made  the  fishery  economically  self- 
sufficient.  Fishery  ventures  of  this  kind 
should  be  encouraged.  One  way  to  encour- 
age development  is  to  accumulate  basic  data 
about  the  resource,  and  about  general  ocean 
and  climate  conditions. 

Continued  Federal  support  for  science  and 
technology  efforts  In  developing  Arctic  and 
sub-Arctic  fisheries  will  help  manage  a  valu- 
able natural  resource  and  benefit  an  impor- 
tant industry.  The  coordination  of  research 
by  Industry,  the  military,  local  residents  and 
scientists  on  such  topics  as  offshore  energy, 
oceanography,  weather  and  climate,  and  en- 
gineering in  the  Arctic  environment  would 
benefit  fishery  development  as  well.  Since 
Federal  science  programs  are  scattered 
among  several  agencies,  a  policy  that  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  to  coordinate  them 
would  bring  savings  in  many  areas. 

8.  Research  Needs  Related  to  Weather, 

Climate,  and  Arctic  Pollution 
Both  short  term  and  long  term  research  is 
needed  to  improve  understanding  of  the 
cause  and  effect  mechanisms  of  Arctic 
weather,  and  more  information  is  required 
to  improve   forecasting  capabilities.  Some 


types  of  research  problems  require  multi- 
nation  participation  because  of  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  territory  involved.  Observational 
programs  require  Improvements  In  instru- 
mentation. Especially  in  the  far  North, 
remote  weather  monitoring  stations  using 
satellite  data  transfer  are  needed  to  gather 
Information  required  for  improvements  in 
regional  weather  forecasting.  In  addition, 
forecasting  techniques  for  Arctic  regions,  in- 
cluding the  prediction  of  marine  conditions 
and  shoreline  storm  surges,  require  develop- 
ment. 

There  is  a  need  to  monitor,  survey,  and 
forecast  ice  conditions,  especially  the  time 
of  Arctic  ice  break-up.  Shipping,  fisheries, 
and  resource  development  industries,  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Arctic  residente  would  all 
benefit  from  this  effort.  Shore  located,  air- 
craft mounted,  and  satellite  systems  would 
make  up  the  monitoring  system. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  coordina- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  now 
supports  several  important  programs,  in  co- 
operation with  other  countries,  with  a  goal 
of  understanding  and  predicting  global  cli- 
mate. Research  in  the  Arctic  region  Is  a  key 
to  reaching  this  goal. 

Continuing  development  of  global  and  re- 
gional climate  models  is  reqauired  to  permit 
forecasting  of  climatic  changes  with  scien- 
tific confidence.  Large  scale  Arctic  meteoro- 
logical-oceanographic  heat  balance  observa- 
tion programs  are  necessary  to  provide  daU 
for  these  models. 

Continuing  observation  programs  are  nec- 
essary to  monitor  climate  trends  (i.e.,  open 
water  observations  for  a  long  period).  Polar 
orbiting  satellites  equipped  with  ice  measur- 
eing  sensors  and  sensors  for  weather/cli- 
mate and  sea  condition  measurements  could 
collect  data  over  large  areas. 

Knowledge  concerning  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  the  Arctic  is  a  unique  science  re- 
source that  could  be  developed  to  better  un- 
derstand all  aspects  of  the  climate  in  the 
Arctic. 

Scientists  at  the  Lawrence  Berkely  Labo- 
ratory have  recently  discovered  that  the 
Arctic  is  polluted  with  large  concentrations 
of  black  soot  particles  and  pollutants  which 
did  not  originate  in  the  Arctic  Some  com- 
puter models  suggest  that  a  catastrophic 
"greenhouse  effect"  might  occur  as  a  result 
of  these  pollutants.  The  resulting  rise  in 
global  temperature  could.  It  Is  speculated, 
partially  melt  the  polar  ice  caps,  seriously 
affect  the  distribution  of  rainfall  and  create 
arid  conditions  In  currently  producing  agri- 
cultural areas.  The  amelioration  of  this 
problem  will  certainly  require  international 
scientific  cooperation. 

9.  Research  Needs  Related  to  Human 
Health  and  HabiUtion  in  the  Arctic 
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Improving  technologies,  such  as  buUding 
engineering,  U  a  valuable  service  to  local 
residents.  Information  transfer  and  the  ad- 
aptation of  existing  methods  are  part  of  the 
process;  so  is  identifying  and  implementing 
small-scale  technologies  to  suit  the  scat- 
tered population. 

In  the  area  of  basic  research,  even  though 
much  work  has  been  done,  additional  daU 
about  soil  properties  and  mechanics,  espe- 
cially erosion  and  permafrost,  are  needed. 
This  information  will  improve  buUdlng 
design  and  construction  and  assist  in  the  en- 
gineering of  roads,  airports,  and  similar  fa- 
cilities. Erosion— the  retreat  of  beaches  and 
banks  along  the  Arctic  coast— is  a  continu- 
ing problem.  In  populated  areas,  such  as 
Barrow,  erosion  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
use  of  coastal  deposits  for  onshore  construc- 


tion (e.g..  road  and  airport  fill).  Knowledge 
about  tundra  erosion  is  needed  as  well. 

Another  topic  where  basic  research  would 
be  useful  is  the  particular  hydrological 
properties  of  the  Arctic  water  cycle.  Topics 
such  as  the  interaction  of  factors  like  tem- 
perature and  flooding  need  to  be  explored. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, in  its  December  1981  Sec.  1007  ANILCA 
report,  notes  that  its  researchers  were 
unable  to  sample  some  streams  to  determine 
fisheries  potentials  because  of  high  water 
conditions  that  caused  excessive  turbulence 
and  turbidity. 

In  surveying  rivers  and  lakes  to  identify 
potential  winter  water  availability  and  to  as- 
certain the  location  of  hazards  such  as  over- 
flowing ice.  Interior  Department  investiga- 
tors found  that  river  flows  fluctuated 
widely.  A  better  understanding  of  the  fac- 
tors contributing  to  such  conditions  would 
be  helpful  before  water  treatment  planU 
are  installed. 

Applied  research  is  critical  if  technologies 
are  to  be  appropriately  adopted.  Especially 
advantageous  are  small-scale  technologies 
that  address  immediate  problems.  The  use 
of  synthetic  insulation  in  place  of  gravel  for 
protection  of  the  permafrost  under  build- 
ings is  an  example.  Another  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  incineration  or  biodegradation  for 
traditional  sewage  treatment. 

10.  Research  Needs  Related  to  Arctic 
Transportation 
The  needs  for  transportation  research  In 
the  Arctic  span  a  broad  spectrum.  They 
range  from  basic  questions  about  the  Arctic 
envlroiunent  and  physical  phenomena  that 
affect  transportation  technology  to  pro- 
grams of  how  to  plan  and  Implement  specif- 
ic modes  of  transportation  in  support  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  human  habitation. 

Because  large  areas  of  the  Arctic  have  not 
been  systematically  studied,  basic  geological 
and  physical  information  about  the  region 
is  lacking.  For  example,  data  on  tides  are 
not  available  for  many  parts  of  the  Beau- 
fort Sea,  largely  because  there  are  so  few  in- 
habitants along  the  coast  and  unmanned 
data  collection  equipment  has  never  been 
installed.  Satellite-based  mapping  and 
survey  equipment  has  added  to  the  fund  of 
geophysical  information,  but  this  needs  to 
be  supplemented  with  on-site,  detailed  ob- 
servation before  highways,  raUroads,  or  port 
facilities  are  built.  In  general,  there  is  little 
basic  information  about  the  land  and  its  cli- 
mate and  ecosystems— information  is  taken 
for  granted  in  the  lower-48  States. 

Another  major  subject  on  which  informa- 
tion is  lacking  is  how  to  construct  roads,  rail 
lines,  or  pipelines  without  damage  to  the 
permafrost  ai  tundra.  Not  enough  is 
known  about  the  peculiar  soil  mechanics, 
thaw  sUbility,  and  freeze  properties  of  the 
Arctic  lands  and  about  the  behavior  of  con- 
struction materials  In  this  environment.  Re- 
search is  needed  as  well  on  the  long-term 
performance  of  roadways. 

Without  this  basic  knowledge,  the  devel- 
opment of  surface  transportation  infra- 
structure could  be  unsuccessful,  unduly 
costly,  or  damaging  to  the  Arctic  ecosystem. 
Similar  risks  would  be  encountered  in  any 
attempt  to  make  extensive  use  of  land  vehi- 
cles that  do  not  require  a  road  bed,  since 
they  may  be  even  more  destructive  of  soil 
and  vegetation. 

What  Information  Is  available  on  the 
Arctic  environment  is  not  always  adequately 
disseminated  among  those  seeking  to  apply 
transportation  technology  in  Alaska.  Infor- 
mation exchange  among  countries  sharing 
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in general,  research  related  to 
of  the  VS.  Arctic 


tnd. 


def(nse 


,  Lrctic  Research  Needs  Related  to 

Agriculture 
3ffice    of    Technology    Assessment 
"Impacts  of  Technology  on  n.S. 
and  Rangeland  Productivity"  in 
1982.  That  report  states  that  18.5 
acres  of  Alaska  land  are  suitable  for 
agricullural  production.  In  addition,  there 
are  IM  million  acres  of  tundra  suitable  for 


reindeer  grazing  that  are  currently  unused. 
These  facts  only  begin  to  convey  the  poten- 
tial for  Arctic  land  to  support  grain  produc- 
tion and  to  produce  high-quality  protein. 

The  technologies  that  will  permit  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  agricultural  potential  may 
also  be  applicable  to  agricultural  problems 
in  more  temperate  zones,  particularly 
northern  tier  states  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

D.  Arctic  research  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 

other  Arctic  rim  nations 
Testimony  presented  at  the  hearings  on  8. 
1562  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  behind  other  Arctic-rim  nations  in 
most  aspects  of  scientific  research  in  the 
Arctic.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  Instance,  em- 
ploys 20,000-25,000  scientists  in  Arctic  re- 
search initiatives.  This  massive  Soviet  effort 
involves  many  institutions.  No  less  than  170 
Soviet  scientific  institutes  are  now  involved 
in  research  related  to  offshore  energy  de- 
posits. Of  course,  since  the  Soviet  Union  has 
no  "private  sector,"  these  comparisons 
cannot  be  made  directly,  but  they  make 
clear  the  vast  scope  of  Soviet  research  ef- 
forts In  the  region. 

Testimony  was  also  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  pointed  out  the  lack  of  U.S. 
ice-strengthened  research  vessels.  Since  the 
Arctic  is  a  largely  ocean-covered  region,  ice- 
strengthened  research  vessels  are  crucial  to 
the  conduct  of  Arctic  Research.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  over  20  ice-strengthened  research 
vessels.  Canada  has  more  than  nine: 
Norway,  more  than  eight.  The  United 
States  has  one.  which  Is  used  mainly  in  the 
Antarctic.  This  comparison  illustrates  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  research  programs 
of  Arctic-rlm  nations. 

E.  PrincijKtl  economic  and  commercial 

resources  in  the  Arctic 
The  Federal  budgetary  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation is  minimal  when  compared  to  the 
commercial  value  (and  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues) that  could  accrue  as  a  result  of  careful 
development  of  the  Arctic  based  on  well  de- 
signed research  as  provided  under  this  bill. 
The  primary  commercial  resources  in  the 
Arctic  region  (as  defined  in  this  act)  are 
mineral  and  fisheries  resources. 

1.  Mineral  Resources 

According  to  the  National  Petrolexun 
Council's  Report  on  Arctic  Oil  and  Gas,  re- 
leased in  E>ecember  1981,  the  Arctic  con- 
tains 24  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  but 
undiscovered  oil  in  addition  to  109  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Other  sources 
have  estimated  that  Alaska  contains  over 
one-third  of  the  total  U.S.  onshore  reserves 
of  oU.  and  almost  60%  of  total  U.S.  offshore 
reserves  of  oil.  Moreover,  some  estimates  of 
total  reserves  of  natural  gas  both  on  and 
offshore  in  the  Alaskan  Arctic  range  as  high 
as  260  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Although  measured  coal  resources  in  the 
Alaskan  Arctic  are  relatively  low  due  to  the 
fact  that  area  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored, there  is  a  hypothetical  geological  po- 
tential for  over  1.5  trillion  tons  of  coal  to 
exist  in  Alaska  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

High  to  moderate  potential  "hard-rock" 
(metallogenlc)  mineral  deposits  extend  in 
wide  band  across  the  Arctic  region  in 
Alaska.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  plati- 
num, and  fluourite  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
region.  Preliminary  exploration  indicates 
that  uranium  minerals  may  exist  in  the 
Arctic.  The  strategic  and  monetary  value  of 
these  reserves  to  the  United  States  is  un- 
doubtedly immense. 


2.  Alaskan  Fisheries  Resources 

Alaska  leads  the  Nation  In  the  value  of 
fish  landings.  It  provides  25%  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  value  of  fish  landed.  In  1981, 
Alaska  landings  were  worth  $639  million 
and  products  were  worth  about  $1.5  billion. 
Most  of  these  landings  occured  in  Bristol 
Bay.  one  of  the  Arctic's  richest  fishing 
grounds,  which  lies  within  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  this  Act. 

In  addiUon.  Alaska  has  the  largest  under- 
utilized fUhlng  resource  in  the  Nation.  Of 
the  total  2.6  million  metric  tons  of  exploit- 
able fishing  resources  in  the  Fisheries  Con- 
servation Zone  (FCZ)  of  the  United  SUtes. 
2.0  metric  tons  lie  off  Alaska.  Only  .4  of  the 
2.0  million  metric  torw  are  presently  utilized 
by  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet,  and  for  the  most 
part,  this  resource  lies  in  the  region  north 
of  the  Aleutian  chain  that  is  covered  by  this 
Act. 

Alaska  provides  70%  (or  about  $624  mil- 
lion) of  the  Nation's  export  of  U.S.  fishery 
products  (excluding  products  from  "Joint 
venture"  operations  with  foreign  nations). 
Over  half  of  the  Nation's  fish  exports  are 
salmon  products,  most  of  which  originate 
from  the  Bristol  Bay  Area,  also  covered  by 
this  Act. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  assets  that 
will  accrue  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a 
direct  and  indirect  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Arctic  fisheries,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  be  substantial. 

F.     GAO     Report-     "Developing    Alaska's 
Energy    Resources:    Actions    Needed    To 
Stimulate    Research    and    Improve    Wet- 
lands Permit  Processing" 
On  June  17. 1982.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Issued  a  report  entitled:  "Developing 
Alaska's  Energy  Resources:  Actions  Needed 
To  Stimulate  Research  and  Improve  Wet- 
lands Permits  Processing."  The  highlights 
of  that  Report  are  as  follows: 

Additional  research  is  needed  to  evaluate 
the  impacts  of  oil  and  gas-related  activity  in 
Alaska  as  a  basis  for  promoting  environmen- 
tally sound  approaches  for  future  develop- 
ment without  unnecessarily  increasing  its 
cost. 

Congress  should  provide  for  three  critical 
elements— coordination,  prioritization,  and 
the  source  of  funding— when  considering 
legislation  to  establish  an  Arctic  research 
policy. 

The  Arctic  research  issue  is  being  ad- 
dressed in  a  bill  pending  before  Congress. 
This  bill  (S.  1562)  seeks  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive research  policy  to  deal  with  nation- 
al needs  and  objectives  in  the  Arctic.  GAO 
concurs  that  S.  1562  could  help  provide  the 
basis  for  filling  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  Arctic. 

According  to  the  GAO  report  the  Interior 
Department  has  encountered  severe  diffi- 
culties in  Justifying  and  implementing  many 
of  its  Arctic  policies  and  responsibilities  be- 
cause of  inadequate,  wasteful,  duplicative 
and  incomplete  research. 

GAO  concludes  that  Federal  revenues 
could  be  enhanced  and  production  possibili- 
ties increased  with  the  addition  of  a  broader 
range  of  basic  scientific  data  that  does  not 
now  exist  and  is  not  currently  being  con- 
ducted by  any  agency. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  this  report 
strengthens  the  arguments  for  more  effec- 
tively planned  and  implemented  Federal  re- 
search in  the  Arctic.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves this  legislation  represents  a  timely 
legislative  response  to  the  problems  speci- 
fied in  the  GAO  report. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Mxtrkowski  is  introducing 
the  Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act, 
which  I  am  again  pleased  to  cosponsor. 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
this  bill  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
last  year,  and  also  passed  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  consent. 

In  the  past  seversd  years,  the  UJ5. 
Arctic  has  rapidly  increased  in  strate- 
gic importance.  The  need  to  develop 
the  Arctic's  vast  amount  of  natural  re- 
sources quickly  and  safely,  and  the 
close  proximity  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  focused  national  attention  on 
this  previously  unltnown  area.  As  this 
attention  has  grown,  one  fact  has 
Ijecome  clear:  There  is  a  shocking  lack 
of  scientific  data  on  which  to  base  de- 
cisions with  immense  financial  and  en- 
vironmental consequences. 

There  are  approximately  15  Federal 
agencies  currently  conducting  Arctic 
research,  as  well  as  State  agencies, 
universities,  private  industry,  and  local 
governments.  Surprisingly,  there  Is 
very  little  communication  among 
these  groups  and.  consequently,  there 
is  a  long  history  of  duplicative  and  un- 
necessary research.  Meanwhile,  other 
areas  in  which  research  is  badly 
needed  are  neglected.  A  corollary 
problem  is  that  Arctic  scientific  data  is 
collected  in  widely  diverse  places  and 
is  often  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  Arctic  bill  addresses  these  prob- 
lems in  three  ways.  First,  it  sets  up 
two  administrative  bodies:  one  to  set 
policy  goals  and  to  act  as  a  liaison 
among  State.  Federal  and  internation- 
al governments,  and  the  other  to  im- 
plement those  goals  in  the  field  by 
funding  and  supervising  specific  re- 
search. Second,  the  bill  directs  the 
Commission  to  establish  a  center  for 
collection  and  retrieval  of  Arctic  sci- 
ence data.  Finally,  the  act  establishes 
a  trust  fund  to  provide  grant  money 
for  basic  and  applied  research  that  is 
currently  neglected  but  is  essential  to 
our  Nation's  needs. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  mention  a 
few  things  that  the  Arctic  bill  is  not: 

First,  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  set  up  a 
super  agency  to  dictate  to  Federal 
agencies  what  their  goals  in  the  Arctic 
should  be.  Instead,  existing  agency 
programs  should  benefit  from  the  cen- 
tralizing of  research  data. 

Second,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
funding  of  existing  scientific  research 
projects  in  the  Arctic.  The  act  specifi- 
cally says  that  part  of  its  purpose  is  to 
fund  neglected  areas  of  research  that 
are  essential  to  our  Nation's  needs. 

Third,  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  con- 
duct State  research  under  a  Federal 
aegis.  The  definition  of  the  Arctic 
covers  less  than  one-third  of  Alaska, 
and  a  substantial  amount  of  foreign 
territory  in  which  the  United  States  is 
permitted  to  conduct  research  by  for- 
eign governments.  In  addition,  the  act 
specifically    indicates    that    national 


needs  and  interests  are  the  focus  of 
the  act.  However,  since  there  is  some 
spillover  benefit  to  the  Stete  of 
Alaska,  it  was  felt  that  the  State 
should  contribute  to  the  trust  fund  in 
return  for  a  proportional  degree  of 
policy  input.  All  indications  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  are  that  it  will  whole- 
heartedly support  the  bill,  financially 
and  politically. 

The  bill  directly  affects  the  interests 
of  a  wide  variety  of  parties.  At  this 
point  we  feel  we  have  reached  a  rea- 
sonable consensus.  Among  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  are  Alaska's  major 
oil  and  gas  developer,  SOHIO  Alaska; 
several  Native  corporations;  and  the 
North  Slope  Borough,  which  repre- 
sents the  Arctic  residents  most  direct- 
ly affected  by  oil  and  gas  development. 
GAO  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  bUl  in  its  report,  "Developing 
Alaska's  Energy  Resources:  Actions 
Needed  to  Stimulate  Research  and  Im- 
prove Wetlands  Permit  Processing." 
printed  on  Jime  17,  1982.  OMB  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  are  both  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  as  presently  drafted. 
All  affected  Federal  agencies  have  re- 
sponded favorably.  Finally,  all  of  the 
scientists  who  have  contacted  us  are  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  In  short,  there  is  near 
unaiiimity  of  opinion  that  this  bill  is 
necessary  and  long  overdue. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  received  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  William  V.  Roth, 
from  John  B.  Slaughter,  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation: 

with  particular  reference  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  the  foundation  strongly 
supports  the  need  for  a  continued  steady 
level  of  research  in  the  polar  regions  bal- 
anced among  the  relevant  scientific  disc- 
pllnes,  and  we  recongnize  the  continuing 
need  of  mission  agencies  to  pursue  research 
and  development  projects  essential  to  their 
mission  performance.  The  additional  Input 
on  desired  emphases  and  priorities  for 
Arctic  research  that  would  be  provided  by 
the  proposed  Council  will  undoubtedly 
assist  the  several  mission  agencies  to  design 
their  contributions  to  Arctic  research  while, 
at  the  same  time,  preserving  the  essential 
pluralism  of  Federal  agencies'  existing 
Arctic  research  programs. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  express  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
our  support  for  the  Arctic  Research  and 
Policy  Act  of  1982,  as  amended  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  and  to  pledge  that  we  will  cooperate 
with  the  proposed  Council  and  Commission 
when  they  have  been  established.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  President's  program  and  supports  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
authorizing  the  President  to  disap- 
prove or  reduce  an  item  of  appropria- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


UME  imi  VETO  00H8T1TUT1OHAL  AlOCIIDKKirr 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  do  not  do  so  lightly.  I 
believe  constitutional  solutions  to 
problems  should  be  considered  only  as 
a  last  resort,  only  in  situations  where 
the  problem  is  extremely  serious,  of 
great  magnitude,  of  a  continuing 
nature,  and  where  a  statutory  solution 
is  impossible. 

Our  budget  problems  meet  this  defi- 
nition. Deficits  have  risen  from  under 
$5  billion  in  1963  to  over  $110  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  estimate  for 
fiscal  1983  is  even  worse,  over  $200  bil- 
lion, and  the  deficits  over  the  next  few 
fiscal  years  could  exceed  $1  trillion. 
The  budget  has  only  been  balanced 
once  in  the  past  20  years.  And  as  the 
deficit  projections  show,  the  problem 
is  not  getting  better,  it  is  getting 
worse. 

Past  Congresses  and  Presidents  have 
condemned  these  increasing  deficits 
and  Congress  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  try  to  improve  its  ability  to 
deal  with  the  budget  crisis.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  probably  the 
passage  of  the  Budget  Act.  That  act 
forced  Congress  to  consider  the  budget 
as  a  whole  and  created  procedural 
mechanisms  to  help  the  Congress  to 
address  budget  problems. 

The  Budget  Act  was  an  important 
and  useful  step,  but  as  the  evidence  of 
what  can  only  be  called  terrifying 
budget  deficits  shows,  the  Budget  Act 
has  been  totally  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  budget  crisis  we  are  currently 
facing. 

The  Senate  recognized  this  fact  last 
year,  Mr.  President,  and  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58,  the  so-called  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Passage  of  the  resolution  clearly 
indicated  the  Senate's  judgment  that 
further  statutory  changes  simply 
would  not  be  adequate. 

The  amendment  set  out  an  objective 
on  which  everyone  could  agree.  It  is 
clear  that  Federal  spending  needs  to 
be  restrained  and  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  spend  money  that  we  simply 
do  not  have. 

However,  last  year's  balanced  budget 
amendment  had  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  principal  problems 
was  that  it  put  the  entire  burden  of 
balancing  the  budget  on  Congress.  I 
realize  that  the  power  of  the  purse  re- 
sides in  Congress,  and,  therefore,  Con- 
gress must  play  the  primary  role.  But 
I  also  know  it  is  difficult  for  the  535 
Members  of  Congress  collectively  to 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to 
bring  the  budget  back  into  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  solu- 
tion is  to  bring  the  President  of  the 
United  States  into  the  budget  process 
to  a  much  greater  degree.  Only  the 
President  can  provide  the  leadership 
necessary  to  solve  our  overriding  fiscal 
problems. 


V^hm.nw-u    1      IQHS 
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The  CO]  istitutional  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  gives  the  President 
a  new  tcU  to  help  him  provide  the 
leadershlD  needed  in  the  budgetary 
process,  a  nd  that  tool  is  the  item  veto. 

The  ite  n  veto  is  not  a  new  idea.  In 
fact,  the  first  proposal  to  add  an  item 
veto  prov  sion  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
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introduced,  believe  it  or  not, 
Since  that  tie  over  140  line 


item  vet<  proposals  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  However,  Congress 
never  acted  on  any  of  the  proposals, 
and  only  once  was  there  ever  even  a 
hearing  c  n  the  idea. 

Form  this  history  it  might  appear 
that  the  ine  item  veto  is  a  bad  idea  or 
at  least  a  very  impopular,  politically 
unworkable  idea.  A  closer  look,  howev- 
er, prove!  exactly  the  opposite. 

Porty-t  iree— 43  of  the  50  States- 
have  iten  veto  provisions  in  their 
State  cor  stitutions,  many  of  these  pro- 
visions diting  back  to  the  Civil  War 
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have  item  veto  provisions 
constitutions    because   they 
are  needed;  because  they 
because  they  strengthen  the 
process.  An  item  veto  provi- 
to  reduce  logrolling  and  re- 
number of  riders  on  appro- 
I  tills, 
these  practices  are  dear  to 
of  many   legislators,  but 
.  to  undermine  the  ability  of 
to  budget  in  a  fiscally  sound 
effective  manner, 
not  been  in  Congress  for  a 
time  but.  Mr.  President.  I 
in  politics  now  for  over  33 
major  portion  of  that 
been   spent   in   legislative 
spent  12  years  in  the  Illinois 
Representatives.  8  years  in 
State  Senate,  and  in  both 
in  leadership  capacities; 
I  can  speak  from  some  expe- 
this  area. 

often,  both  here  and  bMk  in 
legislators  attempt  to  put 
proposals  opposed  by  the  Ex- 
into  "must"  legislation  that 
cannot  veto. 

however,  as  in  42  other 
he   Governor  can  do  some- 
it.  He  has  an  option  that 
of  the  United  States 
have.  His  choice  is  not  simply 
veto  the  entire  bill  or  sign  it; 
reto  or  reduce  the  individual 


President,  the  amendment  I  am 

is  designed  to  give  the  Presi- 

he  United  States  the  same  op- 

tnat  the  Governor  of  Illinois, 

Governors  of  42  of  the  other 

have.  It  would  allow  the 

to  veto  or  reduce  any  item 

appropriations,  with  the  exception 

au  affecting  the  legislative  or  Ju- 

bifuiches.  as  an  alternative  to  ve- 

entire   appropriations   bill. 

piDcedure    for    override    of    an 

>ill   would   not   be    changed. 


Vetoes  or  reductions  of  individual 
items  of  appropriation,  however, 
would  be  able  to  be  overridden  by  a 
constitutional  majority— that  is  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  duly  chosen  and 
sworn— rather  than  the  two-thirds 
vote  required  to  override  the  veto  of  a 
biU. 

The  amendment  is  sensible,  well  bal- 
anced, and  greatly  needed.  It  strength- 
ens the  President's  role  in  the  budget- 
making  process  without  undermining 
the  congressional  power  of  the  purse. 
It  will  help  to  restrain  spending  with- 
out upsetting  the  careful  set  of  checks 
and  balances  among  the  three 
branches  now  contained  in  ovir  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  worth  ex- 
amining this  last  point  in  somewhat 
greater  detail,  because  I  know  how  im- 
portant a  point  it  is.  My  amendment 
gives  the  President  an  additional 
option,  enhancing  his  power  in  the  ap- 
propriations area.  But  it  also  preserves 
the  powers  of  Congress,  by  making  it 
easier  to  override  an  item  veto  than 
the  veto  of  an  entire  bill. 

Under  this  approach,  the  President 
would  be  able  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  on  those 
particular  items  of  spending  he  be- 
lieved were  wasteful,  inappropriate,  or 
imwise.  Congress  would  then  have  to 
decide,  as  it  does  now,  whether  to 
insist  on  the  particular  spending  pro- 
posal, the  objections  of  the  President 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  How- 
ever, it  would  not  take  an  extraordi- 
nary majority  to  do  so.  A  simple,  con- 
stitutional Eoajority  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

The  history  of  an  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  from  the  last 
Congress  clearly  demonstrates  the 
need  for  this  amendment.  President 
Reagan  vetoed  that  bill  twice.  At  least 
five  different  versions  of  the  bill  were 
pending  before  the  Senate  at  various 
times.  While  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent fought  over  the  housing  stimulus 
package  and  other  issues  in  controver- 
sy, many  programs  not  in  dispute  were 
either  brought  to  a  standstill  or  nearly 
so.  Major  parts  of  the  Government 
once  again  went  to  the  brink.  Social 
security  checks  were  nearly  not 
mailed,  thousands  of  Government  em- 
ployees were  unnecessarily  laid  off, 
and  many  worthy  and  necessary  Gov- 
ernment activities  were  curtailed. 

If  the  President  had  had  the  item 
veto  power  at  his  disposal,  the  legisla- 
tive torture  that  the  urgent  supple- 
mental bill  went  through  would  have 
been  largely  unnecessary.  The  Presi- 
dent could  have  reduced  those  items 
of  spending  he  considered  too  large, 
and  vetoed  those  others  he  opposed  al- 
together without  having  to  veto  items 
not  in  controversy.  Debate,  and  public 
attention,  would  be  clearly  focused  on 
the  issues  truly  in  controversy.  The  in- 
nocent hostages— programs  not  in  con- 
troversy—could have  been  freed. 


Mr.  President,  the  item  veto  makes 
it  possible  for  States  to  restrain  spend- 
ing growth.  It  provides  a  means  to  ex- 
ercise effective  discipline  on  State 
budgets.  It  is  time  to  make  use  of  the 
State  experience  at  the  Federal  level, 
to  take  their  example  and  put  an  item 
veto  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  item  veto  works,  as  the 
States  have  demonstrated. 

The  Senate  had  to  struggle  for  days 
and  go  through  the  night  into  the 
morning  to  pass  last  year's  tax  bill,  a 
bill  that  would  have  raised  over  its  life 
about  $100  billion.  Yet,  the  amoimt  it 
raises  by  taxing  the  people  of  this 
country  every  year  over  the  next  3 
years  is  probably  significantly  less 
than  we  could  save  by  giving  item  veto 
power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
new  and  controversial  idea,  even 
though  there  is  substantial  experience 
with  the  concept  at  the  Stote  level. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  more- 
over, that  without  its  passage,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to 
permanently  solve  our  budget  crisis. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  we  quickly  begin  to  examine  the 
item  veto  concept  in  this  Congress.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  commitment  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary  Committee,  Senator  Thoti- 
MOND,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Constitution  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Hatch,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
this  proposal.  I  believe  it  should  get 
the  closest  possible  examination.  Such 
an  examination,  I  am  confident,  will 
clearly  demonstrate  the  merit  and  im- 
portance of  prompt  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues, 
therefore,  to  participate  in  the  hear- 
ing process,  and  I  lu-ge  the  Senate, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  those  hearings, 
to  adopt  the  item  veto  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.J.  Rks.  26 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  ftwo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"Ahticlk  — 
"The  President  may  reduce  or  disapprove 
any  item  of  appropriation  in  any  bill  or 
Joint  resolution,  except  any  Item  of  appro- 
priation for  the  legislative  branch  or  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government.  If  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  is  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Item  of  appropriation  contained 
therein  which  is  not  reduced  or  disapproved 
shall    become    law.    The    President    shall 


return  with  his  objections  any  item  of  ap- 
propriation reduced  or  disapproved  to  the 
House  In  which  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
containing  such  item  originated.  The  Con- 
gress may.  In  the  manner  prescribed  under 
section  7  of  article  1  for  bills  disapproved  by 
the  President,  reconsider  any  Item  disap- 
proved or  reduced  under  this  section,  except 
that  only  a  majority  vote  of  each  House 
shall  be  required  to  approve  an  Item  which 
has  been  disapproved  or  to  restore  an  item 
which  has  been  reduced  by  the  President  to 
the  original  amount  contained  in  the  bill  or 
Joint  resolution.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  17.  a  bUl  to  expand  and 
improve  the  domestic  commodity  dis- 
tribution program. 

S.  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  19.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  assure  equaUty  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  women  and 
men  under  retirement  plans, 
s.  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  62,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  honor  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 

S.  lOT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thdkmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  107,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
an  executive  department. 

S.  120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  120,  a  bill  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  allowance  of 
the  deduction  for  eliminating  architec- 
tural and  transportation  barriers  to 
the  handicapped  and  elderly. 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  Ford),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Zorinsky)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  137.  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
continue  to  allow  mortgage  bonds  to 
be  issued. 

s.  ais 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  215,  a  bill  to  amend 


the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966  to  permit 
consideration  of  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity in  setting  pretrial  release  condi- 
tions, to  expand  the  list  of  statutory 
release  conditions,  to  establish  a  more 
appropriate  basis  for  deciding  on  post- 
conviction release,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  sis 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  216,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
combat,  deter,  and  punish  individuals 
who  adulterate  or  otherwise  tamper 
with  food,  drug,  cosmetic,  and  other 
products  with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm. 

B.  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Blr  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  222.  a  bUl  to  repeal  the  with- 
holding of  tax  from  interest  and  divi- 
dends and  to  require  statements  to  be 
fUed  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends. 

S.  149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  249.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Employee  Educational  Assistance  Ex- 
tension Act." 


SENATE  COWCOEBDrr  HESOLOTIOW  S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  DUREHBERGER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concxirrent  Resolu- 
tion 5,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  representatives  of  railroad  em- 
ployees and  carriers  should  explore 
new  methods  of  financing  the  railroad 
retirement  program. 


S.  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  274,  to  Insure  that  the  total  value 
received  by  a  producer  tmder  a  special 
payment-in-kind  land  conservation 
program  is  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
basic  county  loan  rate  for  a  commodi- 
ty. 

SKHATE  JOINT  HESOLDTIOH  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  Federal 
budget  procedures. 


sknatk  jonrr  rbolutioii  1 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr  Bidew)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11.  a  joint 
resolution  entlUed  "National  Safety  In 
the  Workplace  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLOTION  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
17  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION 39-AU- 

THORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

htr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  39 
Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  lU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
JurisdicUon  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs   1   and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1883,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1984,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make    • 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel    of    any    such    department    or 
agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2  558.000  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$18  000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nlzaUon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
Uons  for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29.  1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employee  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  40-RELAT- 
ING  TO  A  DOMESTIC  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC SUMMIT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Borem,  and 
Mr.  Hatch)  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  40 
Whereas  the  weUare  or  our  people  as  weU 
as  the  prospects  for  worid  peace,  stebllity 
and  development  in  international  trade  will 
depend  on  the  wisdom  of  our  leaders  to  de- 
velop a  long-term  policy  In  opening  chan- 
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and  investment  while  coping 

economic  change;  and 

an  urgent  need  exists  in  stabiliz- 

ge  rates  to  encourage  export  op- 

as  well  as  to  provide  stability  in 

marketplace;  and 
there  is  a  need  to  remove  self-im- 
by  our  own  government 
iitlustrial  and  farm  sector  to  en- 
competitiveness    in    gaining 
^orld  markets;  and 
there  is  a  need  to  declare  a  truce 
credit  wars  along  with  the  elimi- 
agricultural  subsidies  with  our 
partners;  and 

there  is  a  need  to  protect  the 
high  technology  that  may  give 
I  :ompetitive  advantage  the  United 
derive  from  its  superior  tech- 
efficiency;  and 

there  is  a  need  for  a  separate 
office  with  Secretarial  privi- 
on  international  trade  to  co- 
impact  and  consequences  of  po- 
foreign  decisions  on  the  overall 
and  foreign  trade  well-being  of 
States. 
That   it   is   the   sense   of  the 
the  President  should  exercise 
his  authority  to  call  for  a  Oo- 
and   Trade    Summit    to 
shape   trade   policy   that   makes 
our  farmers,  our  industries  and 
partners  in  the  1980's.  And  that 
of  this  Summit  should  be 
a  bipartisan  group  of  individuals 
(government,  business,  labor,  farm, 
community  to  enhance  the 
of  those  policies  both  at  home 
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G1LASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 

the  1st  session  of  the  98th 

we  are  going  to  be  faced 

critical  issues  relative  to 

economic  and  trade  problems. 

me<it  these  changes,  the  United 

mlist  develop  new  policies  that 

national  interest  and  have  a 

confidence  for  our  farmers, 

indi^Btries  and  our  trading  part- 

[  am  submitting  for  consider- 

r  ^solution  to  express  the  sense 

Senate,    urging    Presidential 

calling  for  an  immediate  do- 

e^onomic  and  trade  summit  to 

he  critical  choices  we  must 

long-term  trade  policies. 

to  the  President  submit- 

Commission  on  Intemation- 

and  Investment  Policy,  dated 

I  would  like  to  quote  the 


01  ir. 


report 


critical  choices.  The  welfare  of 

—perhaps  even  the  prospects  for 

!,  stability,  and  development— 

on  the  wisdom  and  the  realism 

we  and  other  countries  adapt  to 

circumstances  of  the  Seventies. 

few  years  will  determine: 

our  people  can  enjoy  the  bene- 

n  channels  of  trade  and  invest- 

coping  with  the  real  human 

of  adjusting  to  rapid  economic 


the  world  will  drift  down  the 

e^nomic  nationalism  and  regional 

vlll  pursue  the  goal  of  an  open 


ecoi  lomy; 


Whether  the  European  Community  and 
Japan  will  accept  responsibilities  commen- 
surate with  their  economic  power; 

Whether  we  can  evolve  with  our  trading 
partners  a  sound  international  monetary 
system  reconciling  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economic  objectives; 

Whether  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries can  mobilize  the  will  and  resources  to 
cope  with  global  problems  of  poverty,  popu- 
lation, employment  and  environmental  dete- 
rioration; 

Whether  we  can  seize  new  opportunities 
for  improved  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  communist  world. 

To  meet  these  challenges,  the  United 
States  must  develop  new  policies  that  serve 
our  national  interest— A  national  interest 
which  comprehends  a  prosperous  and  conge- 
nial world. 

What  we  face  today  is  not  that  dif- 
ferent than  the  challenges  faced  in 
the  1970's. 

Since  the  United  States  represents 
the  biggest  import  market  in  the  world 
and  by  and  large  we  have  made  our 
market  place  available  to  our  trading 
partners  with  relatively  few  restric- 
tions, and  as  a  result  of  the  outcome 
of  the  GATT  ministerial  meetings, 
time  has  come  to  let  our  trading  part- 
ners know  that  we  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  tolerate  one-way  streets. 

The  task  of  our  political  leaders  is  to 
understand  the  gravity  of  the  position 
we  are  in  and  to  begin  to  shape  trade 
policies  that  make  sense  to  our  farm- 
ers, our  industries,  and  our  trading 
partners. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  report  to  the  President  submit- 
ted by  the  Commission  on  Internation- 
al Trade  and  Investment  Policy,  dated 
July  1971,  in  which,  I  quote: 

There  are  unmistakable  signs  in  the 
United  States  of  developing  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  the  system.  The  crisis  Is  reflected 
in: 

Mounting  pressures  in  the  United  States 
for  import  restrictions  as  foreign-made  tex- 
tiles, clothing,  shoes,  steel,  electronic  prod- 
ucts and  automobiles  penetrate  our  market; 

Growing  demands  for  retaliation  against 
foreign  measures  which  place  American  ag- 
ricultural and  other  products  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  markets  abroad; 

A  growing  concern  in  this  country  that 
the  United  States  has  not  received  full  value 
for  the  tariff  concessions  made  over  the 
years  because  foreign  countries  have  found 
other  ways,  besides  tariffs,  of  impeding  our 
access  to  their  markets; 

Labor's  contention  that  our  corporations, 
through  their  operations  abroad,  are  'ex- 
porting jobs'  by  giving  away  the  competitive 
advantage  the  United  States  should  derive 
from  its  superior  technology  and  efficiency; 

A  sense  of  frustration  with  our  persistent 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  a  feeling 
that  other  countries  are  not  doing  their  fair 
share  in  making  the  international  monetary 
system  work; 

An  increasing  concern  that  the  foreign 
economic  policy  of  our  government  has 
given  insufficient  weight  to  our  economic  in- 
terests and  too  much  weight  to  our  foreign 
political  relations;  that  it  is  still  influenced 
by  a  'Marshall  Plan  psychology'  appropriate 
to  an  earlier  period. 

Overhanging  these  doubts  and  frustra- 
tions is  the  belief  that  we  have  lacked  the 


sense  of  priorities  and  the  organization  to 
deal  effectively  with  our  foreign  economic 
relations;  that  responsibilities  in  the  Execu- 
tive branch  have  been  unclear  and  author- 
ity fragmented;  that  Congress  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  not  been  adequately 
brought  into  the  policy-making  process; 
that  effective  machinery  has  not  existed  for 
Integrating  the  interrelated  parts  into  a  co- 
herent foreign  economic  policy  that  would 
serve  our  national  objectives. 

The  new  mood  in  the  United  States  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  abroad.  Questions  are 
being  raised  in  Europe,  Japan  and  other 
coimtries  about  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  its  domestic  economic 
problems  and  about  the  consistency  and  di- 
rection of  its  foreign  economic  policies. 

Twelve  years  later  we  face  exactly 
the  same  concerns  expressed  in  the 
report.  For  that  reason,  on  November 
30,  1982,  I  wrote  to  President  Reagan 
and  plan  to  write  him  again  shortly  to 
suggest  that  he  call  together  a  biparti- 
san group  of  this  country's  govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  farm,  and  aca- 
demic leaders  to  set  out  an  agenda  to 
discuss  those  issues  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed in  my  resolution  as  well  as 
other  issues  that  have  relative  impor- 
tance to  the  long-term  economic  and 
trade  policies  of  this  Nation. 

I  believe  the  President  can  take  an 
important  first  step  in  defusing  pres- 
sure for  imwise  executive  or  legislative 
action,  with  possible  dire  consequences 
globally,  by  calling  for  a  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  trade  summit.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  shortage  of  challenges  that 
face  us  in  the  1980's,  however,  as  in 
the  past  when  the  American  people 
have  been  put  to  the  task  they  have 
shown  the  world  they  have  no  short- 
age of  creative  solutions  to  those  chal- 
lenges. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahingtoji,  D.C.,  February  1,  1983. 
The  Prxsioeht, 
The  White  Hovae,  WathingtoTU  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presiocnt:  As  you  may  recall, 
on  November  30.  1982, 1  wrote  to  you  asking 
that  you  call  for  an  immediate  Domestic 
Economic  and  Trade  Summit. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Kenneth  M.  Duberstein  of  your 
staff  stating,  "The  convening  of  a  domestic 
economic  and  trade  summit  may  well  be  a 
needed  catalyst  toward  this  end." 

I  was  also  deeply  pleased  that  during  your 
State  of  the  Union  message  you  cited  the 
relative  importance  of  this  nation  setting 
down  a  consistant,  viable  trade  policy. 

In  conjunction  with  my  earlier  corre- 
spondence to  you,  I  also  sent  my  suggestion 
to  members  of  the  President's  Export  Coun- 
cil for  their  review  and  conunents.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  excerpts  from  those 
letters,  as  well  as  letters  from  Cabinet  mem- 
bers: 

"A  conference  which  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  trade  difficulties  we  are  facing  in 
services,  investments,  high  technology,  agri- 
culture, and  other  key  trade  sectors  could 


be   extremely   useful."   Malcolm   Baldrige, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

.  .  we  fully  support  Senator  Orassely's 
proposal  that  the  President  call  together  a 
bipartisan  group  of  political,  business  and 
labor  leaders,  together  with  members  of  the 
academic  community,  to  set  an  economic 
and  trade  agenda  for  the  lJ»80's."  Robin 
Broadfield,  Vice  President  for  International 
Affairs.  National  Association  of  Realtors. 

"I  have  sent  the  enclosed  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  suggesting  that  he  convene  a 
summit  along  the  lines  proposed  by  you." 
John  P.  Sachs,  President.  Great  Lakes 
Carbon  Conraration. 

"I  also  agree  with  your  idea  concerning  a 
Trade  Summit,  but  I  am  concerned  that  in 
calling  such  a  group  together  the  small  busi- 
ness community  as  well  as  the  small  farmer 
are  not  left  out,  as  they  usually  are  when 
such  groups  convene."  Etouglas  F.  Giant, 
President,  Pacific  Group. 

"A  meeting  such  as  you  suggest  might 
help  to  produce  some  positive  approaches  to 
this  complex  problem  and  demonstrate  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  U.S.  is  con- 
cerned and  seeking  to  effect  a  unified  na- 
tional approach  to  the  foreign  trade  ques- 
tion "  Robert  G.  Schwartz,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 

Company.  „    ,  »     .    » 

"I  am  sure  that  Chairman  J.  Paul  Lyet  of 
the  PEC  would  be  willing  to  make  a  place  in 
the  agenda  of  the  discussion  of  this  topic 
and  for  airing  solutions."  K.  Gordon  Law- 
less, Senior  Vice-President,  Phifer  Interna- 
tional Sales,  Inc. 

.  .  congratulations  to  you  on  your  De- 
cember 1  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  clearest 
statemenU  of  the  complex  problems  and 
issues  involved  that  I  have  seen  to  date."  R. 
W.  Fischer,  Soypro  International,  Inc. 

"It  may  indeed  be  useful  to  commission  a 
group  from  the  public  and  private  sectors  to 
study  the  options  for  long-run  U.S.  trade 
policy.  •  Donald  T.  Regan,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"Your  proposal  for  a  Domestic  Economic 
and  Trade  Summit,  therefore,  is  timely  and 
I  would  support  such  an  effort  provided  its 
agenda  is  oriented  to  the  specific  actions 
needed  to  stem  the  current  riding  tide  of 
protectionism."    J.    B.    Flavin,    Chairman, 

Based  on  the  correspondence  I  received 
from  the  White  House,  members  of  the 
President's  Export  Council  and  from  con- 
versations with  other  individuals  of  varying 
backgrounds,  I  feel  as  strong  and  convinced 
as  ever  that  this  is  a  tool  which  you  can  use 
to  defuse  pressure  for  unwise  Executive  and 
Legislative  action  with  possible  dire  conse- 
quences globally. 

Your  providing  the  leadership  of  bringing 
together  a  bipartisan  group  of  government, 
business,  labor,  farm  and  academic  leaders 
under  one  umbrella  would  go  along  way  to 
restore  a  level  of  confidence  in  your  Admin- 
istration. If  I  may  quote  from  your  State  of 
the  Union  message,  "Americans  who  have 
been  sustained  through  good  times  and  bad 
by  noble  vision,  a  vision  not  only  of  what 
the  world  around  us  is  today,  but  of  what 
we,  as  a  free  people,  can  make  it  tomorrow." 
And  I  further  quote  from  your  message. 
"Back  over  the  years,  citizens  like  ourselves 
have  gathered  within  these  walls  when  our 
Nation  was  threatened;  sometimes  when  its 
very  exUtence  was  at  stake.  Always,  with 
courage  and  common  sense,  they  meet  the 
crises  of  their  time  and  lived  to  see  a  strong- 
er better,  and  more  prosperous  country." 
Now  is  the  time  to  call  these  same  forces 


into  play  under  a  Domestic  Economic  and 
Trade  Summit  to  meet  the  crises  of  our 
time  so  that  we  and  our  children  may  live  to 
see  a  stronger,  better  and  more  prosperous 
country  and  world. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  E.  Grasslet. 

V.S.  Senator. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  41-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  41 
Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rtiles  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings  and  making  Investigatior^  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1983,  through  February  28,  1984. 
in  lis  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed 
$4,252,400,  of  which  (1)  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  no  later  than  February  28, 1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


thorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  U  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1983.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  eight 
hundred  seventy-two  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred fifty-five  dollars  ($872,156)  plus  fifteen 
thousand  doUars  ($15,000)  for  special  field 
hearings. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  iU 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29. 1984. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  42-AU- 
THORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  43 
Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMTTRE  OH  THE  EUDOET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  submissions  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  in  room 
608  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building.  ^   ^^ 

I>avid  Stockman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
testify  at  the  10  a.m.  hearing. 

The  2  p.m.  hearing  will  consist  of  2 
panels.  The  witnesses  for  panel  1  at  2 
p.m.  are:  Peter  Peterson,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  Lehman 
Bros.  Kuhn  Loeb,  Inc.;  Douglas  Dillon, 
chairman.  UJS.  and  Foreign  Security 
Corp.:  and  Henry  Fowler,  chairman. 
Goldman  Sachs.  The  witnesses  for 
panel  2  at  3:30  are  :  John  M.  Albertine, 
president,  American  Business  Confer- 
ence: Paul  R.  Huard,  vice  president  for 
taxation  and  fiscal  policy.  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers;  and  James 
D.  "Mike"  McKevitt,  director  of  Fed- 
eral legislation.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Businesses. 

COIOflTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  aimoimce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has 
canceled  its  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  SBIC 
programs,  scheduled  for  February  3, 
1983,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  428A  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  rescheduled  its 
January  21,  1983  oversight  hearing  on 
the  Small  Business  Development 
Center  program  for  February  8,  1983, 
begirming  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  the  fifth 
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February  1,  1983 


AUTHDRITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COI  imTTKE  ON  PORCIGN  RKLATION8 

Mr.  I  ;AKE3l.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlm  >us  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  I  oreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  2,  at 
10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider 
the  Presidential  certification  on 
progres  i  in  EH  Salvador. 

The  ]  "RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obji  iction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

c  naarm  on  armed  sehvicxs 

9A^ER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

us  consent  that  the  Armed 

Conunittee  be  authorized  to 

di^ring  the  session  of  the  Senate 

February  1.  to  hold  a 

on  a  posture  statement  to  be 

Secertary   Weinberger  and 

Vessey. 

1 'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
objfctions,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rrm  on  SECuKrrr  AifS  TnuiORisif 
]  lAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Subcom- 
on  Security  and  Terrorism  of 
iipmittee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
to meet  during  the  s^sion  of 
on  Wednesday.  February  2, 
order   to   receive   testimony 
oversight  of  the  Federal 
Investigation. 
•RESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
objfction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

comurm  oif  intklucencx 
]  tAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent   that   the   Select 
tee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
meet  during  the  session  of  the 
on  Wednesday,   February   2, 
10:30  a.m.,  to  receive  a  brief- 
ntelUgence  matters. 
"RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
obj  iction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AD  DITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EMERGENCY  FARM 
STifclLIZATION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  \  ASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 21 ,  I,  along  with  Senator  Iroute 
introdi  ced  S.  99,  the  Emergency  Farm 
Stabilia  ation  Act  of  1983.  A  section  of 
this  important  measure  calls  for  a  2- 
year  moratorium  on  foreclosures  of 
Farmei  s  Home  Administration  loans. 

This  particular  provision  is  in  part 
an  effort  to  alleviate  the  fear  of  many 
AmericBui  farmers  that  their  farm  will 
be  the  next  on  the  auction  block. 
Recent  articles  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Niwsweek  Magazine  underscore 
the  pe  vasive  nature  of  this  concern. 
As  poii  ted  out  in  the  Newsweek  piece, 
foreclo  nire  "seems  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  growing  numbers  of  Ameri- 


cans today."  Indeed,  a  Harris  poll  cited 
in  the  article  showed  that  fuUy  66  per- 
cent of  those  questioned  feared  losing 
their  homes  or  farms  within  a  year  for 
failing  to  meet  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments. 

These  men  and  women  need  some 
assurance  that  their  elected  represent- 
atives have  not  forgotten  them  during 
this  troubling  time.  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  S.  99.  This  bill  tells  the  American 
farmer  that  we  are  working  on  the 
problems  plaguing  the  farming  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  benefit  greatly  from  reading  the 
articles  I  have  mentioned.  Once  they 
do  I  am  sure  they  wiU  realize  the  need 
for  prompt  action  on  S.  99.  I  ask  that 
the  New  York  Times  and  Newsweek 
articles  dealing  with  farm  foreclosures 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,    an.  16.  1983] 

In  Farm  Belt,  Fear  or  Foreclosures  Rises 

(By  WilUam  E.  Schmidt) 

Jamestown.  N.  Dak..  January  13.— All 
across  the  farm  states,  there  is  mounting 
alarm  that  the  depressed  state  of  the  coun- 
try's agricultural  economy  is  going  to  reap  a 
grim  harvest  of  failures  and  foreclosures 
this  year. 

As  a  result,  farmers,  state  officials  and 
legislators  speak  darkly  of  mounting  anger, 
frustration  and  militancy  among  those  who 
may  be  forced  to  sell  out  farmland  that,  in 
some  cases,  their  families  homesteaded  a 
century  ago. 

"I  attended  two  foreclosure  sales  last  fall 
in  my  district,  and  It's  really  something  to 
watch  the  people  stand  there  and  cry."  said 
Gene  Watne,  a  Democratic  state  legislator 
from  Velva.  in  central  North  Dakota.  "I  Just 
don't  think  people  are  going  to  stand  for 
this  any  more.  Things  are  going  to  get  much 
worse  this  spring,  and  I  think  farmers  are 
going  to  become  more  militant." 

Bankers  here  say  that  loan  delinquencies, 
already  triple  what  they  were  a  year  ago, 
could  reach  10  times  normal  levels.  Mean- 
while, declining  values  for  farm  equipment 
and  land— the  collateral  against  which  farm- 
ers borrow  to  get  through  the  harvest 
season— is  going  to  force  many  lenders  to 
tighten  or  deny  credit  this  sprinjg. 

Kent  Conrad,  North  Dakota's  tax  commis- 
sioner, estimated  that  as  many  as  1.200  of 
the  state's  38,000  farmers  went  out  of  busi- 
ness last  year  and  that  another  2.500  may 
not  survive  1983.  a  loss  the  state  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  afford. 

"If  there  are  not  farmers  out  across  North 
Dakota  to  buy  what  our  small-business 
people  have  to  sell,  we  lose  many  of  our 
small  businesses  and  small  towns."  Mr. 
Conrad  warned  in  a  speech  last  month 
before  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union, 
the  state's  largest  farm  organization.  "If 
you  threaten  the  farmers  and  main-street 
businesses  of  our  state,  you  are  threatening 
North  DakoU. " 

As  the  nation's  most  rural  state— about  25 
percent  of  its  population  still  lives  on  farms 
or  ranches— North  Dakota  has  traditionally 
been  a  strong  bellweather  of  farm  dissatis- 
faction. In  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
farmers  who  blamed  Eastern  banking  inter- 
ests and  the  railroads  for  low  prices  took 
refuge  in  a  radical  [>opulist  movement  called 
the  Non-Partisan  League,  which  in  1918  won 
control  of  the  state  Legislature. 


Among  other  things,  the  league  pushed 
through  a  reform  program  in  which  the 
state  ran  and  controlled  a  bank,  a  grain  ele- 
vator and  a  rail  line. 

Recently,  there  has  been  increasing  talk 
among  farmers  around  the  state  of  thwart- 
ing forced  auctions  this  spring  through 
what  are  called  penny  sales. 

This  tactic  was  commonly  used  in  the 
state  in  the  Depression.  Farmers  put  pres- 
sure on  buyers  to  bid  small  amounts  of 
money,  often  only  pennies,  on  land  or  ma- 
chinery being  sold  at  auction  to  help  pay  off 
another  farmer's  debts.  If  successful,  the 
buyers,  in  turn,  leased  the  land  and  equip- 
ment back  to  the  original  owner  for  a  nomi- 
nal fee.  This,  in  theory,  allowed  the  indebt- 
ed farmer  to  at  least  continue  to  farm  and 
forced  the  lender  to  seek  other  remedies  to 
recover  the  money  owed. 

SrmNG  ON  A  KEG  OP  TNT 

"You  can  only  Idck  people  in  the  teeth  so 
long  before  they  start  to  kick  back."  said 
Jim  Brokaw,  a  farmer  who  is  a  Democratic 
state  legislator  from  Forbes,  which  is  on  the 
border  with  South  Dakota.  "We're  sitting 
on  a  keg  of  TNT  out  here." 

Earlier  this  month,  in  the  country's  most 
dramatic  instance  of  rural  militance  to  date, 
sheriff's  deputies  In  Springfield.  Colo.,  had 
to  use  tear  gas  to  break  up  an  angry  group 
of  250  farmers  trying  to  block  the  court-or- 
dered auction  of  a  nearby  wheat  and  milo 
farm.  The  protest,  organized  by  the  Colora- 
do-based American  Agricultural  Movement, 
failed  to  stop  the  auction;  three  people  were 
arrested  and  several  demonstrators  were 
bloodied  in  the  melee. 

In  addition,  farmers  in  recent  months 
have  turned  increasingly  to  both  the  courts 
and  to  their  elected  officals  in  an  effort  to 
stall  farm  foreclosures  emd  ease  financial 
pressures.  Legislation  proposing  an  enforced 
moratorium  on  farm  foreclosures  will  be  In- 
troduced in  Bismarck.  N.D.,  next  week. 

Legislators  here  and  in  other  farm  states 
also  plan  to  Introduce  minimum  price  laws 
for  commodities  produced  in  their  states. 
The  effort  has  been  described  by  some  as  an 
attempt  to  rig  commodity  prices  by  forging 
a  regional  cartel. 

Though  net  income  has  declined  over  the 
last  three  years  among  all  farmers,  those 
who  are  most  at  risk  now  are  small,  family 
operations  that  Incurred  large  liabilities 
buying  land  or  machinery  in  the  1970's  and 
are  now  unable  to  repay  loans  because  pro- 
duction costs  and  interest  rates  far  outstrip 
their  income. 

Many  of  these  are  young  farmers  who 
took  advantage  of  Federal  lending  programs 
and  now  find  themselves  badly  overextend- 
ed. 

As  a  result,  much  of  the  farmers'  anger  is 
directed  at  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  over 
the  years  has  been  the  prime  lender  to 
small  and  marginal  farmers  who  had  diffi- 
culty finding  financing  elsewhere. 

"We  see  a  lot  of  farmers  who  feel  like 
they  were  snookered  by  the  F.H.A.."  said 
Dina  Butcher,  deputy  commissioner  of  the 
state  Department  of  Agriculture.  "They  got 
into  situations  in  the  1970's  when  the  Feder- 
al agencies  were  offering  easy  credit  and  en- 
couraging expansion.  Now  they  feel  trapped 
by  the  economy." 

"They  loaned  me  the  money,  and  helped 
me  put  together  a  financial  plan  for  run- 
ning the  farm."  said  Mr.  McCabe.  a  41-year- 
old  dairy  farmer  from  La  Moure,  who  is 
facing  the  threat  of  foreclosure  because  he 
failed  to  meet  his  annual  loan  repayment 
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last  year.  "Then  when  you  can't  pay.  they 
say  you're  a  bad  manager,  seize  your  assets 
and  force  you  to  sell  out." 

Last  year,  Mr.  McCabe  and  several  other 
financially  pressed  farmers  here  formed  the 
Family  Farm  Foreclosure  Legal  Assistance 
Project,  an  organization  that  is  preparing  a 
lawsuit  on  behalf  of  other  farmers  In  the 
state  threatened  with  failure  or  foreclosure. 

"The  irony  here  is  that  the  F.H.A.  was  set 
up,  as  a  lending  agency,  to  help  the  margin- 
al fanner."  said  Sarah  Vogel,  a  Bismarck 
lawyer  who  is  working  with  Mr.  McCabe  and 
other  farmers  in  the  sUte.  "Now,  they  are 
contributing  to  the  current  economic 
panic." 

Miss  Vogel  and  others  accuse  the  Federal 
agency  of  arrogance  and  insensitivlty.  They 
say  that  In  order  to  reduce  Its  nationwide 
debt  load,  the  agency  is  trying  to  force  out 
of  business  any  farmer  who  falls  behind  on 
loan  payments. 

Officials  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  North  Dakota  dismiss  such 
charges  and  say  they  are.  in  fact,  softening 
their  repayment  policies,  deferring  the  prin- 
ciple on  real  estate  loans  and  no  longer  re- 
quiring that  borrowers  prove  financial 
progress  as  a  condition  of  their  loan. 

TIMES  are  tough  TODAT 

"Times  are  tough  today,  and  it  doesn't 
take  a  big  problem  to  put  you  in  a  big  hole." 
said  Joe  Weimerskirch.  an  official  In  the 
agency's  state  office  in  Bismarck.  He  said 
that  F.H.A.  delinquencies  statewide  are 
double  what  they  were  a  year  ago  and  that 
one  in  every  five  of  the  agency's  borrowers 
In  the  state  is  behind  in  payments. 

"If  a  farmer  wants  to  continue,  we'll  try  to 
go  along  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Weimerskirch. 
"But  If  he's  losing  net  worth,  maybe  the 
best  thing  Is  to  sell  out." 

Bankers  and  state  officials  say  falling 
values  for  both  farmland  and  machinery, 
which  farmers  have  used  for  collateral  In 
recent  years,  will  contribute  to  the  worsen- 
ing farm  economy  this  year. 

"We're  at  the  end  of  the  rope  on  collater- 
al." said  J.  M.  Peterson,  vice  president  of 
First  Northwest  Bank  of  Mandan.  Accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota,  which  Is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
sUte.  land  appraised  at  $300  an  acre  sold  for 
$140  In  a  recent  auction  and  a  $60,000  four- 
wheel-drive  tractor  was  traded  on  the  block 
for  $12,000. 

"It's  got  to  the  point  where  even  good 
managers  are  facing  real  financial  prob- 
lems," said  H.L.  Thomdahl,  president  of  the 
state  bank. 

discontent  among  farmers 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  current  discontent 
among  farmers  around  the  nation  that 
President  Reagan  last  week  announced  a 
plan  to  give  away  surplus  grain  in  Govern- 
ment stockpiles  to  farmers  who  agree  to  Idle 
up  to  50  percent  of  their  land  this  season. 
By  reducing  surpluses,  the  President  hopes 
to  bring  the  price  of  farm  commodities  back 

up. 

Despite  widespread  support  from  the 
Farm  Belt  in  1980,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  Republicans  have  become  increas- 
ingly unpopular  In  the  farm  states.  Last  No- 
vember. Democrats  In  North  Dakota,  tradi- 
tionally a  bastion  of  Republican  strength, 
more  than  doubled  their  number  of  seats  in 
the  state  House,  and  they  now  control  the 
body  for  only  the  second  time  in  the  state's 
history. 

An  official  of  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion of  North  DakoU  says  the  economic 
pressure  on  farmers  has  resulted  in  a  sharp 


rise  in  stress-related  problems  around  the 
state,  including  child  abuse,  wife  abuse  and 
marital  dlf  ficulUes. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  losing  control  because 
they  are  desperate  and  don't  know  what  to 
do."  said  Myrt  Armstrong,  the  agency's 
state  director,  who  is  coordinating  a  series 
of  stress-control  workshops  In  farm  commu- 
nities. 


[From  Newsweek.  Jan.  17. 19831 
Again,  the  Fear  or  Foreclosure 
The  spectre  of  the  auctioneer  ttalka 
throughout  the  Umd,  haunting  debtors  in 
city,  tovm  and  country.  .  .  .  Next  to  life 
itstif,  a  home  ia  man's  most  prized  posses- 
sion. To  save  it,  rugged  individualiMm  has 
grown  gregarious,  and  harried  citizens  are 
banding  against  /orecfewure:— Newsweek, 
Vol.  1.  No.  1.  Feb.  17. 1933. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, but  as  the  statistics  on  home  and  farm 
foreclosures  soared  to  their  highest  levels  in 
years,  eerie  echoes  of  1933  were  heard 
across  the  nation.  In  Springfield.  Colo.,  last 
week,  an  auction  to  sell  off  farm  militant 
Jerry  Wright's  320-acre  spread  turned  into  a 
club-swinging,  tear-gas-clouded  melee  be- 
tween Baca  County  deputies  and  about  250 
angry  farmers  who  showed  up  to  prevent 
the  sale.  The  farmers  failed,  but  the  inci- 
dent marked  an  ugly  escalation  in  the  wave 
of  1930s-style  protests  that  has  swept  the 
farm  belt  in  recent  months.  In  Pittsburgh, 
meanwhile,  the  Allegheny  County  sheriff 
and  a  local  Judge  imposed  their  own  morato- 
rium on  a  series  of  residential  foreclosures 
to  keep  the  Jobless  from  becoming  homeless 
as  well.  It  was  only  a  temporary  stay.  Sher- 
iff Eugene  Coon  acknowledged,  but  he 
hoped  state  legislators  would  soon  consider 
a  law  restricting  foreclosures— like  the  one 
he  believes  Peiuisylvanla  had  in  the  '30s. 

Foreclosure  seems  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  growing  numbers  of  Americans 
today.  According  to  a  recent  Harris  poll, 
fully  66  percent  of  a  national  sample  report- 
ed the  fear  of  losing  their  homes  or  their 
farms  within  a  year  for  failure  to  meet 
mortgage  payments.  Par  fewer  will  actually 
have  to  face  the  problem,  government  offi- 
cials and  financial  experts  say,  but  for  those 
who  do  it  is  serious  enough.  Farm  foreclo- 
sures by  federal  land  banks,  such  as  the  one 
that  wound  up  buying  Jerry  Wright's  wheat 
and  mllo  farm  last  week,  rose  240  percent  in 
1982.  involving  1.065  of  667,000  federally 
guaranteed  farm  mortgages  on  the  books. 
And  there  are  plentiful  signs  that  the  four- 
year  crisis  on  American  farms  is  not  yet 
over.  A  continuing  glut  in  grain  and  dairy 
products  has  depressed  farm  income  nation- 
wide. Despite  the  recent  declines  in  prevail- 
ing interest  rates,  says  Iowa  State  Universi- 
ty economist  Robert  Wisner,  "there  are 
greater  financial  pressures  (on  farmers)  now 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II." 

it's  AWFUL 

Residential  foreclosures  are  also  the  high- 
est they  have  been  since  1952.  according  to 
the  Washington-baaed  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  The  MBA  estimated 
that  slightly  more  than  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  residential  loans  were  in  foreclo- 
s»ire  proceedings  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1982.  That  means  the  forced  sale  of  about 
170.000  homes— and  the  figures  do  not  in- 
clude thousands  of  other  families  who  sold 
thler  homes,  under  heavy  financial  pres- 
sure. Just  to  avoid  foreclosure.  With  the  na- 
tion's unemployment  rate  continuing  to  set 
postwar  records  (10.8  percent  in  December. 
It  was  announced  last  week),  there  Is  little 


reason  to  expect  improvement  in  the  near 
future.  "I  wouldn't  doubt  that  our  fourth- 
quarter  [foreclosure]  figures  will  be  at  least 
as  bad  as  the  third  quarter's,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  are  Just  as  bad."  said  Mark  J.  Riedy, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  MBA.  Pre- 
dictably, foreclosure  was  most  common  in 
high-unemployment  states  like  Michigan. 
Ohio,  niinois.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Riedy  said.  And  given  the  size  of  the  federal 
deficit,  he  added,  there  U  UtUe  hope  that 
Congress  will  pass  freshly  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  mortgage  assistance  for 
the  unemployed.  "It's  awful,"  be  said. 
"There's  nowhere  to  turn  in  this  kind  of  sit- 
uation." 

FSRHT  AUCTIONS 

That  sense  of  deqieration  boiled  over  in 
Colorado  last  we^— but  except  for  its  vio- 
lence, the  Springfield  Incident  was  little  dif- 
ferent from  a  number  of  other  farm-belt 
demonstrations  against  foreclosure  since 
the  simuner.  Militants,  like  those  in  the 
American  Agriculture  Movement,  the  orga- 
nization that  mounted  a  series  of  tractor- 
cade  protests  against  federal  farm  policies 
in  the  late  '70s.  have  consciously  imitated 
prairie  populists  of  the  19308  in  staging 
"penny  auctions"  to  save  their  farms.  When 
the  local  bank  puts  a  faim  on  the  block,  the 
farmer's  neighbors  and  family  dominate  the 
proceedings  and  bid  only  pennies— which 
the  bank  must  accept  or  postpone  the  sale. 
The  friendly  purchasers  then  give  the 
fanner  back  his  property  debt-free.  "The 
friends  and  relatives  are  hostile  to  anyone 
else  who  tries  to  buy  the  farmer's  assets— 
they'll  Intimidate  anyone  else  not  to  bid." 
says  Brian  Oallardo.  an  economist  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Dallas.  "It's  very 
much  a  strong-arm  technique."  rooted  in  a 
growing  "us-or-them  mentality"  between 
farmers  and  their  creditors. 

Not  coincldentally.  Jerry  Wright  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Agriculture 
Movement— and  when  his  farm  was  sched- 
uled for  auction  at  the  Springfield  court- 
house, his  followers  rallied  from  several 
states  around.  Although  federal  officials  In- 
sisted he  has  been  treated  leniently,  he  sees 
himself  as  the  victim  of  failed  government 
policies.  Whatever  they  may  think  of 
Wright's  tactics,  many  farmers  tend  to 
agree.  When  a  county  official  appeared  on 
the  courthouse  steps  to  announce  the  sale. 
Wright's  followers  were  ready.  Chanting 
"no  sale,  no  sale."  they  rushed  the  door,  and 
two  dozen  sheriff's  deputies  counterat- 
tacked with  clubs  and  tear  gas.  The  crowd 
fell  back  and  rushed  the  door  again;  again, 
it  was  repulsed. 

At  least  one  person  was  injured  and  three 
farmers  were  arrested  for  assaulting  police 
officers:  one  escaped,  in  handcuffs,  to  tell 
reporters  he  had  only  come  to  bid  on 
Wright's  farm.  Instead,  it  was  sold— for  a 
rock-bottom  $96,136— to  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association,  which  held  the  mortgage. 
Wright  declared  his  Intention  to  resist  evic- 
tion to  the  end.  "We're  going  to  have  to  stop 
aU  foreclosures."  Wright  said,  'If  people 
don't  stand  up  to  uphold  their  rights  .  .  . 
we'll  have  a  two-class  system." 

For  frightened  homeowners  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  the  threat  of  eviction  seemed  to 
recede  last  week  when  Sheriff  Coon  and 
County  Judge  Nicholas  P.  Papadakos  put 
their  freeze  on  foreclosures.  "I  had  a  lot  of 
nightmares."  recalled  Mrs.  Marie  Richards. 
"I  could  see  the  sheriff  at  the  door."  Coon 
made  the  first  move  by  dropping  43  owner- 
occupied  homes  from  a  list  of  scheduled 
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aijticle  follows: 

— Ahkrica's  First  Detehu  Pri- 

[MPROVIIIG    THE    "TaLK-TO-ACTIOK" 


(]lyl 


Benjamin  P.  Schemmer) 
palnlul.  prolonged  annual  ritual  is  un- 
1  in  which  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
try  to  reach  some  consensus  on 
defend  America.  Like  last  year,  when 
failed  to  agree  on  a  Fiscal  Tear 
Appropriations  Bill— notwlth- 
interminable  hearings  and  a  mind- 
down-to-the-wire  lame  duck  ses- 
unlikely  that  any  clear  vision  or 
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can  defend  itself  most  efficiently, 
of  how  much  money  should  be  in- 
doso. 
sufely  our  citizens  have  some  right  to 
as  a  minimum,  of  their  legisla- 
leaders  in  the  Executive  Branch, 
front,  the  21st-25th  words  of  the 
to   our   Constitution,    after   all, 
them  to  "provide  for  the  common 
for  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 


.    have  done  so.  Congress  and  the 
(I  ration  have  sidetracked  themselves 
n  >ver-endlng    defense    debate    (the 
appropriations  auction")  over  pro- 
;  issues:  How  to  deploy  M-X  mis- 
should  we?  Should  we  buy  more 
747s,  or  C-17S  to  improve 
airlift?   Is  the   P-18  worth   its  cost? 
the   Navy   have   two   new   carrier 

^,  or  Just  one?  Should  both  the 

Stealth  bomber  be  built?  How  fast 


trai  sports. 


should  we  launch  new  LSO-418  to  rebuild 
the  Marine  Cori>s'  amphibious  assault 
punch? 

Those  are  import?-  istlons,  to  be  sure. 
But  they  are  not  the  i  idamental  issues 
which  our  legislators  and  leaders  should  be 
addressing:  American  needs  to  decide  first 
how  to  defend  itseU  in  the  face  of  acute, 
long-term  economic  problems  that  are  not 
about  to  go  away.  E>ebates  over  one  vs.  two 
nuclear  carriers  and  big  vs.  little  carriers 
may  generate  good  newspaper  copy  or  make 
for  good  campaign  speeches,  but  they  don't 
make  good  defense  policy  or  national  strate- 
gy- 

What  will  make  good  strategy  is  deciding 
one  tough  question  first.  The  President 
can't  decide:  Congress  can't  decide:  They 
have  to  decide  together:  How  much  of  our 
Gross  National  Product  should  we  spend  for 
the  common  defense  on  a  long-term,  steady 
basis? 

Can  we  afford  only  5  percent  (as  in  the 
early  Carter  years),  or  7  percent  (as  the 
Reagan  defense  build-up  calls  for  by  1987,  a 
number  that  would  support  current  active 
duty  force  levels  without  further  deprecia- 
tion in  their  equipment),  or  9  percent  (the 
number  needed  to  Increase  present  face 
levels  by  about  20  percent  and  double  our 
capability,  from  60  to  120  days,  to  fight  an 
Intense  conventional  war)?  Or  can  we  afford 
only  4  percent,  which  is  more  than  our 
NATO  allies  collectively  devote  to  their  own 
defense  (Japan,  less  than  1  percent)? 

If  Congress  would  help  the  Executive 
Branch  Illuminate  that  choice  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  vote  on  that  question, 
then  America  could  rebuild  its  defenses, 
however  the  numbers  come  out.  with  some 
constancy  of  purpose  and  the  steady  course 
needed  for  efficiency  in  any  enterprise.  Ci- 
vilian and  military  leaders  in  the  Pentagon 
would  be  far  better  able  to  face  up  to  the 
hard  choices  and  trade-offs  that  have  to  be 
made. 

There  are  some  excellent  examples  of 
such  trade-offs  in  a  draft  report  by  the 
International  Public  Policy  Foundation  now 
circulating  within  the  Administration  and 
Congress.  A  long-term  "social  tilt"  In  the 
Federal  budget  Instead  of  a  "defense  tilt"— 
for  Instance  10  percent  of  GNP  for  social 
and  health  programs  and  6  percent  of  GNP 
for  defense— might  require  DoD  to  transfer 
25  percent  to  30  percent  of  its  active  forces 
to  the  reserves.  That  could  save  roughly  1 
percent  of  GNP  while  allowing  current  rates 
of  equipment  modernization  to  continue, 
since  there  would  be  a  substantial  shift  In 
funding  away  from  day-to-day  operations 
and  manning  cost  toward  a  more  robust 
modernization  program.  (The  alternative  is 
not  without  Its  readiness  and  social  costs. 
The  smaller  US  roUtion  base  available  for 
our  overseas  active  forces  might  require 
lengthening  overseas  tours  to  four  and  a 
half  or  five  years  Instead  of  the  present 
three  year  average.)  Another  consequence 
of  such  a  "social  tilt"  would  "require  our 
AUies  to  accept  their  share  of  the  defense 
burden":  It  now  costs  the  US  about  2  per- 
cent of  ONP  to  make  up  for  their  social 
tuts. 

Those  are  the  sorts  of  Issues  Congress 
should  be  debating  Instead  of  whether  DoD 
decided  correctly  to  buy  C-5s  Instead  of  747s 
or  C-17S.  And  those  kinds  of  policy  issues 
will  flow  naturally  out  of  a  basic  decision  on 
the  continuing  level  at  which  American 
ONP  will  be  invested  in  the  nation's  de- 
fense. 

Instead  of  addressing  that  central  issue. 
Congress  last  year  demonstrated  once  again 


Its  gut  Instinct  to  "go  for  the  capillaries." 
That's  how  former  Navy  Under  Secretary  R. 
James  Woolsey  often  described  the  work  of 
OSD's  system  analysis  who  toyed  intermina- 
bly with  program  alternatives  "at  the 
margin"— distracting  senior  military  leaders 
who  needed  the  time  instead  to  put  together 
some  better  war  plans.  The  description  now 
fits  Congress. 

Between  February  8th  and  September 
30th  last  year  (when  Congress  by  law  should 
have  passed  a  Fiscal  Year  1983  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Bill),  Congress  held  an  Incredi- 
ble 407  separate  hearings  on  the  defense 
budget:  1,258  DoD  personnel  trekked  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  testify  at  those  hearings; 
their  printed  record  spans  a  4-ft.  shelf  in 
our  office  bent  from  the  weight  of  38  hear- 
ing volumes  and  reports  (and  not  all  of  the 
hearings,  which  continued  for  another  three 
months,  have  been  printed  yet).  That's  a  lot 
of  talk  for  very  little  action.  The  Pentagon 
never  did  get  an  FY83  defense  budget:  In- 
stead, It  got  an  unprecedented  second  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  has  become  a  de 
facto  substitute  for  an  appropriations  bill, 
but  which  "resolves"  very  little.  (Sadly, 
Congress  will  now  tackle  DoD's  FY84 
budget  by  regurgitating  virtually  the  same 
sets  of  questions  it  debated  at  such  length 
last  year). 

The  nation  needs  to  Improve  Its  "talk-to- 
actlon"  ratio  on  national  security  matters. 
(Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke  used  to  use 
that  phrase  to  describe  issues  he  delegated 
to  his  deputies  when  it  became  obvious  they 
would  entail  Interminable  but  unproductive 
meetings.)  Debating  programmatic  Issues 
and  defense  budgets  at  the  margin  Is  not 
going  to  fix  the  economy,  nor  will  It  deter 
the  Soviet  Union.  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration need  first  to  fix  some  Institutional 
problems: 

1.  Reform  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system 
along  the  lines  which  two  serving  members 
of  the  JCS  urged  publicly  last  spring.  The 
President  needs  crisper  military  advice  than 
he  is  getting,  not  the  compromised  product 
that  results  from  the  military's  aiuiual  In- 
tramural scramble  for  resources,  as  then 
JCS  Chairman  General  David  Jones  de- 
scribed the  problem  last  year.  The  nation 
needs  better  war  plans  than  the  JC^S  system 
can  now  formulate  because  so  much  of  their 
time  is  drained  on  parochial,  inter-Service 
turf  fights  or  In  unproductive  meetings  of 
the  Defense  Resources  Board  (whose  work 
proves  largely  Irrelevant  because  of  last 
minute  White  House  changes  In  the  Federal 
budget  bogies). 

2.  Reform  the  Congressional  defense 
budget  process,  as  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
urged  the  Majority  Leader  In  December. 
Too  many  Congressional  committees  (six  of 
them  now)  are  micro-managing  too  many 
details  of  the  defense  program:  their  au- 
thority overlaps  too  much;  they  produce 
more  confusion  than  direction;  and  too 
many  Members  are  using  their  power  to 
protect  their  constituencies  Instead  of  the 
nation.  (Cleaning  up  Congress'  act  instead 
of  the  Pentagon's  nUght  be  a  more  logical 
goal  of  the  Congressional  Reform  Caucus 
which  won  so  much  publicity  but  produced 
so  little  consensus  last  year.) 

3.  Reform  the  Defense  Department's  civil- 
ian hierarchy.  Too  many  decisions  are  being 
made  by  civilian  transients  who  fall  even  to 
consult  the  JCS.  Pivotal  war  plans  are  too 
often  pigeon-holed  for  further  study  by  the 
OSD  civilian  staff,  without  even  telling  the 
JCS  what  their  misgivings  might  be.  The 
JCS  system  doesn't  work,  so  the  OSD  staff 
bypasses  it  Instead  of  helping  the  Chiefs 


overhaul  It.  Dr.  Fred  Ikle.  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Policy,  recently  wrote 
APJ's  Congressional  Editor  about  her  re- 
ports on  JCS  reform:  'Except  for  some  in- 
ternal, private  conversations,  that  subject 
has  taken  a  back  seat  to  the  battle  for  the 
budget."  That  was  also  last  year's  excuse;  It 
will  likely  be  next  year's  excuse.  If  JCS 
reform  were  put  In  the  front  seat,  the 
annual  battle  for  the  budget  would  be  far 
less  brutal. 

In  a  press  conference  last  March,  Army 
Chief  of  SUff  General  E.G.  Meyer  "guessti- 
mated"  that  the  Defense  Department  could 
increase  its  efficiency  "more  than  15  per- 
cent" simply  by  overhauling  the  JCS 
system.  Fifteen  percent  of  a  $250-bUllon  de- 
fense budget  is  $37V4-bllllon— the  very  kind 
of  increase  President  Reagan  Is  fighting  for. 

Meyer  pointed  out  that  "15  percent 
tmore]  efficiency  does  not  mean  15  percent 
less  dollars."  But  without  basic  institutional 
reforms  to  the  way  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration decide  how  to  defend  America, 
even  an  added  $37>4-billlon  won't  buy  the 
security  we  need.* 


ALBUQUERQUE  SCHOOL 
NUTRITION  PROJECT 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  article  appeared  in  the  Albu- 
querque Journal  regarding  the  state  of 
the  school  lunch  program  in  our  Albu- 
querque school  system.  I  was  extreme- 
ly encouraged  regarding  the  steps 
school  officials,  students,  and  parents 
are  taking  to  insure  that  their  school 
lunch  program  provides  the  highest 
degree  of  nutrition  possible. 

What  is  extremely  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  these  changes  are  being  done 
at  the  local  level  rather  than  having 
us  here  in  Congress  or  some  other 
Government  policymakers  direct  these 
decisions.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  article  describes  perfectly  the  ca- 
pability local  citizens  have  in  making 
sure  programs  fit  the  needs  of  i:he 
people. 

The  article  was  written  by  Susan 
Landon  and  appeared  in  the  Albuquer- 
que Journal  on  January  21,  1983,  and 
was  entitled  "School  Nutrition  Project 
to  Expand."  I  submit  for  the  Record 
this  article. 

The  article  follows: 
School  Nutritiok  Project  To  Expaiid 
(By  Susan  Landon) 

School  cooks  will  be  keeping  the  lid  on 
canned  peas  and  children  will  be  saying 
goodbye  to  gravy  in  many  of  Albuquerque's 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  next  few 
days. 

Lunch  trays  that  were  once  filled  with 
turkey  and  gravy,  canned  peaches  and  in- 
stant mashed  potatoes  will  instead  feature 
plain  turkey,  baked  potatoes,  fresh  fruit  and 
whole-wheat  rolls. 

The  Nutrition  Action  Project,  which 
began  this  faU  at  Longfellow  Elementary 
School,  will  be  expanded  Jan.  31  to  most  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  south  area  of  Albu- 
querque. 

"We're  trying  to  control  the  amount  of 
salt,  fat  and  sugar  in  the  meals,  and  Increase 
the  amount  of  whole  grains,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,"  said  Elaine  Adkins,  cafeteria 
services  director  for  the  Albuquerque  Public 
Schools. 


The  nutrition  project,  which  may  eventu- 
ally spread  to  all  elementary  schools  In  the 
district,  is  the  direct  result  of  an  effort  by 
the  parent  of  a  Longfellow  elementary  stu- 
dent and  the  support  of  the  school's  princi- 
pal. 

Marilyn  Mattson,  who  often  ate  lunch 
with  her  son  last  year  at  Longfellow  Ele- 
mentary School,  said  she  was  appalled  by 
what  she  saw  on  his  cafeteria  tray. 

"I  thought.  This  is  1982.  but  this  lunch 
doesn't  look  like  It  has  improved  much  since 
when  I  was  In  school  In  the  19S0's,'"  she 
said. 

"A  nutrition  revolution  was  going  on 
around  the  country,  but  the  school  meals 
here  were  Inconsistent  with  the  concerns  of 
the  public." 

Mrs.  Mattson,  who  Is  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  nonprofit  Center  for  Commu- 
nity Education  Development,  wrote  an  arti- 
cle in  the  center's  newsletter,  asking  for  par- 
ents to  start  a  grassroots  coalition  to  im- 
prove school  meals. 

She  received  only  one  response— a  phone 
call  from  Elaine  Adkins. 

With  Ms.  Adkins'  support,  Mrs.  Mattson 
researched  school  nutrition  programs,  and 
found  a  model  project  in  Georgia.  Longfel- 
low Principal  Vita  Saavedra  was  sympathet- 
ic to  Mrs.  Mattson's  concerns,  and  helped 
set  up  a  nutrition  project  that  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  total  school  program. 

Parente  in  the  Longfellow  area  who  were 
particularly  interested  in  nutrition  were 
asked  to  a  Join  a  committee,  which  has  been 
meeting  since  the  summer. 

The  Longfellow  project  was  a  hit  with  stu- 
dents, who  started  leaving  less  food  on  the 
plates.  Soon,  Monte  VIsU  and  Eugene  Field 
elementaries  Joined  In  the  project. 

The  fresh  foods  cost  the  district  a  little 
more,  but  the  price  Is  offset  by  Increased 
numbers  of  students  eating  in  the  cafeteria. 
Students  do  not  pay  more  for  the  meals. 

The  schools  added  to  the  project  later  this 
month  will  do  more  than  simply  start  serv- 
ing different  foods  and  expect  the  children 
to  eat  them,  Mrs.  Adkins  said.  Instead,  par- 
ents, teachers  and  administrators  will  all  be 
involved  In  the  change. 

The  importance  of  good  nutrition  will  be 
taught  In  the  classroom,  and  teachers  will 
incorporate  the  nutrition  project  into  math 
and  science  classes.  For  instance,  children 
will  learn  to  measure  foods  used  in  nutri- 
tious recipes,  such  as  homemade  bread. 

The  change  to  fresher  foods  and  less 
sugar,  fat  and  salt  is  part  of  a  growing 
awareness  of  health  in  the  district  and  the 
nation,  Ms.  Adkins  said. 

"The  school  district's  physician,  Norty 
Kalishman,  stresses  the  Importance  of  'well- 
ness' as  a  life  skill.  People  are  now  learning 
how  to  be  responsible  for  their  own  health," 
Ms.  Adkins  said. 

"Health  should  be  an  integrated  part  of 
learning.  We  can  leam  math,  English  and 
reading,  but  If  we  don't  take  care  of  our  own 
health,  we  won't  be  very  successful  In  other 
areas." 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  children's 
diets  influence  their  performance  in  school, 
she  noted. 

To  make  the  switch,  the  school  district  Is 
taking  existing  menus  and  altering  them. 
The  change  Is  a  trial-and-error  attempt  to 
find  out  what  the  children  like. 

For  Instance,  Mrs.  Mattson  said,  children 
turned  thumbsdown  on  pita  bread  stuffed 
with  tuna.  Also,  some  children  don't  imme- 
diately take  to  whole  wheat  breads  and 
rolls.  Cafeteria  workers  may  use  flour  that 
is  60  percent  whole  wheat  and  40  percent 
white. 
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The  cafeterias  also  try  to  replace  caimed 
vegetables  with  fresh  produce,  because  the 
canned  products  generally  have  more 
sodium.  Mrs.  Mattson  said.  Studies  have 
shown  high  salt  intake  is  linked  to  high 
blood  pressure  and  other  diseases,  she 
noted.  Other  studies  have  shown  a  relation- 
ship between  consumption  of  large  amounts 
of  fatty  foods  and  cancer. 

Ms.  Adkins  noted  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  published  dietary  guidelines  that 
call  for  less  fat,  and  sugar  In  the  diet.* 


VYACHESLAV  CHORNOVIL. 
JOURNALIST  AND  DISSIDENT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  liir.  President,  I  was  re- 
cently pleased  to  receive  a  message 
from  the  Committee  To  Protect  Jour- 
nalists. A  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  support  of  colleagues 
around  the  world  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned or  otherwise  forcibly  prevent- 
ed from  practicing  their  profession. 

The  issue  of  freedom  of  the  press  is 
one  that  has  been,  and  should  be. 
raised  in  virtually  every  comer  of  the 
world,  regardless  of  the  political 
system  under  which  the  journalists 
conduct  their  vital  work.  I  welcome 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  protect 
journalists,  wherever  it  seeks  to  pro- 
mote genuine  freedom  of  the  press, 
wherever  journalists  may  suffer  re- 
pression for  reporting  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  from  the  September  1982 
issue  of  the  CPJ  Update,  the  newslet- 
ter of  the  Committee  To  Protect  Jour- 
nalists. The  article  describes  the  tragic 
fate  of  Ukrainian  journalist  and  Im- 
prisoned Helsinki  monitor,  Vyacheslav 
Chomovll,  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
last  15  years  in  the  Soviet  gtilag  of 
labor  camps  and  Siberian  exile.  Al- 
though Mr.  Chomovil  has  been  im- 
prisoned on  a  variety  of  unsubstantiat- 
ed charges,  his  real  crime,  as  the  fol- 
lowing article  points  out,  was  to  pro- 
test the  injustices  he  witnessed  as  a 
journalist  within  the  Soviet  system. 

At  this  time,  I  submit  the  article  for 
the  Record: 

The  article  follows: 

Dissidents  Charged  as  C:rimii«als 

Ukrainian  Journalist  Vyacheslav  Chomo- 
vll has  spent  most  of  the  last  15  years  in 
Soviet  labor  camps  and  remote,  icy  places  of 
internal  exile.  That  period  has  spanned 
three  different  sentences.  The  most  recent 
one,  five  years  in  labor  camps  for  "attempt- 
ed rape,"  was  handed  down  in  June  1980, 
Just  a  few  months  before  Chomovil's  second 
term  was  complete. 

As  Nadia  Svltlychna,  Chomovil's  former 
editor  who  is  now  living  In  the  U.S..  ex- 
plains, the  false  charge  against  him  reflects 
a  new  KGB  tactic  directed  against  dissi- 
dents who  have  almost  completed  their  sen- 
tences. Guns  and  drugs  are  planted  on  polit- 
ical prisoners,  or  they  are  "set  up,"  as  in 
Chomovil's  case,  and  are  then  resentenced 
on  criminal  charges  and  Jailed  with  common 
criminals,  rather  than  with  other  political 
prisoners.  The  purpose  is  twofold;  to  intimi- 
date dissenters  into  submission,  and  to  dis- 
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credit  the  dla  ddent  movement  abitMuL  The 
tactic  also  sei  ves  to  iaolate  diasldents  from 
colleagues  wh  a  could  provide  moral  support 
durins  the  lo  ig.  painful  years  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Chomovil  Mras  first  arrested  in  August 
1967  and  sent  snced  to  three  years  in  a  labor 
camp  for  spi  iadlng  "anti-Soviet  propagan- 
da," which,  al  ler  treason,  is  the  second  most 
serious  charg  s  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Chomo- 
vll's  crime  hid  been  to  write  about  KGB 
trials  of  Ukn  Inian  Intellectuals.  His  report 
was  publishel  as  The  Chomovil  Paver*  in 
the  U.S.  by  » IcGraw-HUl  in  1968.  The  work 
earned  chom  >vU  the  1976  Nicholas  Tomalin 
prize  for  invsstlgaUve  reporting  from  The 
Sunday  Time  i  of  London. 

Released  ir  February  1969  as  part  of  an 
amnesty.  Chomovil  resimied  publishing  In 
UlLrainlan  sai  nvydav  (samizdat)  publications 
articles  critic  il  of  Soviet  repression.  He  was 
arrested  for  the  second  time  in  January 
1972  and  sentenced  to  six  years  in  a  strict- 
regime  labor  camp  and  three  years  of  inter- 
nal exile.  MhUe  in  the  labor  camps  he 
staged  severs  1  hunger  strikes  and  continued 
to  write  abou  t  his  treatment.  In  1975.  he  re- 
nounced his  i  Soviet  citizenship  in  a  letter  to 
N.  V.  Podg(  imy  (then  President  of  the 
Soviet  Unior  )  and  applied  to  emigrate  to 
Canada.  He  \  rrote  that  "there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  af t<  r  the  completion  of  my  long 
term  ...  the  KGB  will  not  fabricate  yet  an- 
other 'case'  md  throw  me  behind  barbed 
wire  for  the  third  time. "  In  October  1979. 
while  servln(  his  term  of  internal  exile  in 
the  Siberian  Arctic  (where,  he  wrote,  tem- 
peratures drip  to  71"  below  zero).  Chomovil 
joined  the  Ul  xainian  Helsinki  group  to  mon- 
itor Soviet  ci  mpliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. The  allegation  of  attempted  rape 
came  six  moi  iths  later. 

Chomovil'!  spirit  has  not  been  broken  by 
his    prolongiid    ordeal.    According    to    77i« 
Sunday  Tim  »  of  London,  he  is  so  active  in 
organizing  p  isoncrs  that  he  has  eamed  the 
nickname  "ijhe  General."  In  February  1982. 
The  Sunday  Times  published  a  translation 
of  Chomovi  s  account  of  a  hunger  strike 
declared  in  June   1980  to  protest  the  at- 
tempted rape  charges.  It  first  appeared  in 
Ukrainian  simvydav,  and  was  later  smug- 
gled out  of  t  le  USSR.  About  the  allegations 
against  him    Chomovil  wrote:    "I  was  de- 
prived of  all  Rights  to  legal  defence.  In  order 
to  shut  me  tp  I  was.  by  order  of  the  KOB, 
denied  accea  s  to  all  materials  relating  to  the 
clumsily  falricated  criminal  case  that  was 
brought  agiinst  me:  even  the  text  of  the 
sentence."  <>n  his  hunger  strike:  "On  the 
fifth  day,  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  be  pun- 
ished  by    4   ten-day    confinement   in    the 
prison  cells  beaiuse  I  had  refused  to  work." 
By  his  accoi  int,  he  was  forcibly  taken  to  an 
isolation  eel,  stripped  and  thrown  into  a 
cell  with  buv  boards  and  no  bedding.  A 
doctor  who  had  never  examined  him  issued 
a  sUtement  permitting  Chomovll's  confine- 
ment. On  tl  e  thirteenth  day  of  the  fast,  an 
orderly  tooL  his  blood  pressure  and  gave 
him  some  I  edding.  Faced  with  compulsory 
force-feedin  i.  Chomovil  abandoned  his  fast 
on  the  twentieth  day:  "I  was  forced  to  eat 
the  sticky  bread  and  water-soup  ...  the 
prison  doctor  had  prescribed  .  .  .  with  the 
obvious    ir  tentlon    of    undermining    my 
health."    CaomovU   envies   IJl>A.    hunger 
striker  Bob  By  Sands  his  martyr's  death.  A 
person  wh<   dies  from  self-inflicted  starva- 
tion in  th!  USSR,  he  writes,  can  never 
expect  thoi  sands  of  demonstrators  at  his  or 
her  funera,.  "Instead."  he  adds,  "funeral 
rites  would  have  been  sadly  paid  to  him  by  a 
few  prisoni  rs  on  grave-digging  duty,  light- 


ing up  a  cigarette  over  his  grave,  marked 
only  by  a  number.  That  Is  precisely  the 
fate  that  awaits  me.  .  .  .  One  cannot  help 
but  be  Jealous  of  suicide  victims  when  one 
lives  in  a  society  in  which,  among  other 
himian  rights,  one  is  deprived  also  of  the 
right  to  determine  the  course  of  one's  own 
life." 

As  Chomovil  approaches  45  (his  birthday 
is  IJecember  24).  his  physical  health  is  rap- 
idly deteriorating.  A  Ukrainian-American 
newspaper  recently  reported  that  he  suffers 
from  colitis,  hypertension  and  a  shoulder 
Joint  inflammation.  Earlier  reports  indicat- 
ed that  he  also  has  arthritis  and  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  pharynx. 

Chomovil  was  recently  transferred  from 
the  labor  camp  in  Yakutsk  ASSR  to  a  re- 
education center  in  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian  cap- 
ital and  his  home  city.  Such  a  move  is  usual- 
ly an  attempt  to  further  torment  a  prisoner 
with  the  close  proximity  of  family  and 
friends.  Chomovll's  wife  Atena  Pashko 
ChoraovU  lives  in  Kiev,  but  restrictions  on 
visiting  imprisoned  dissidents  are  so  severe 
that  spouses  are  often  unable  to  see  each 
other  for  years  at  a  time.  KOB  agents  have 
been  known  to  pressure  a  spouse's  employer 
Into  forcing  the  dissident's  wife  or  husband 
to  work  overtime  on  the  annual  scheduled 
visiting  day.  According  to  recent  reports, 
Chomovll's  wife  was  allowed  to  see  him  for 
half  an  hour  at  the  Yakutsk  labor  camp  in 
April.* 


[From  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 
International.  January  19831 


THE  TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
In  the  January  issue  of  Anned  Forces 
Journal,  an  interview  was  printed  with 
Gen.  Wilbur  L.  Creech,  the  Command- 
er of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Tactical  Air 
Command.  For  those  among  you  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  some  of  these  Air 
Force  units.  Tactical  Air  Command  is 
the  fighter  command  of  the  Air  Force. 

While  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  re- 
cently about  a  revltalization  of  our 
strategic  deterrent  forces,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  with  conventional  weapons 
will  be  at  the  forefront  of  almost  any 
conflict  in  which  the  United  States 
might  be  involved.  In  fact,  if  anything 
is  likely,  it  is  that  we  would  be  in- 
volved in  conventional  conflict  rather 
than  nuclear  war.  General  Creech  has 
made  some  very  pertinent  comments 
on  the  status  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand to  the  editors  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  his  remarks  and 
study  his  comments  on  the  various  as- 
pects of  our  fighter  forces. 

Iti.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled.  "APJ  Interview  with  Gen. 
Wilbur  Creech,"  in  the  1983  issue  of 
Armed  Forces  Journal  International 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcord  following  my 
remarks. 
The  article  follows: 


Ah  ExcLOsrvi  AFJ  lirrravnw  Wrra  Okh. 
Wiuom  L.  CuscH.  ComuiiDKa,  USAF 
Tactical  An  Comiiaiid 

(By  Deborah  G.  Meyer  and  Benjamin  F. 

Schemmer) 
AFJ.  Why  do  USAF^s  Tactical  Air  Forces 
need  to  buy  five  additional  TAC  fighter 
wings  over  the  next  five  years  or  so.  when 
USAFE  doesn't  have  half  the  collocated  op- 
erating bases  (COBs)  it  needs  to  bed  down 
half  of  the  assets  you  already  have  standing 
by  to  reinforce  Europe?  In  other  words, 
where  would  you  put  the  extra  planes  in 
Europe,  and  are  five  additional  TAC  fighter 
wings  the  right  priority— when  some  respon- 
sible people  suggest  that  TAC  doesn't  own 
the  modem  munitions  it  needs  to  conduct 
an  air  war  anywhere  around  the  world? 
General  Franz-Joseph  Schulze  said  in  KOln 
in  October  that  we're  still  buying  'Six- 
teenth Century  bombs." 

General  Chzich.  On  your  first  point:  we 
have  the  COBs  we  need.  I'm  not  sure  where 
you  got  the  impression  that  we  don't  have 
the  COBs.  We've  made  great  progress  in  the 
COB  program.  Every  single  one  of  the  87 
squadrons  that  I  can  send  over  there  is 
bedded  down— and  they  are  viable  beddown 
plans.  The  only  problem  we've  been  having 
in  the  COB  program  is  getting  the  initial 
money  for  t"'"'""""  essential  facilities  from 
Congress. 

AFJ.  That's  really  what  we  meant.  What 
good  is  it  to  deploy  some  80  squadrons  on 
soft  airfields— no  munitions,  no  shelters,  no 
protective  fuel  storage?  That  Just  gives  the 
Soviets  a  target-rich  environment,  doesn't 
it? 

General  Crxich.  No.  not  at  aU.  Obviously, 
as  you  deploy  your  force,  you  run  into  the 
mass  vs.  survivability  equation.  But  he  has 
the  same  equation.  NATO  has  as  many 
hardened  shelters  as  the  Warsaw  Pact  does. 
As  he  brings  aircraft  forward,  he  has  to  put 
them  in  the  open— or  in  open-topped  revet- 
ments—and all  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
our  fighters  with  CBUs  [cluster  bomb 
units]. 

We  have  the  same  problem.  But  a  lot  of 
our  bases  are  much,  much  farther  back  than 
are  his.  so  the  fact  that  ours  are  in  the  open 
is  of  lesser  consequence,  but  It  is  stUl  not  in- 
consequential. On  balance  though,  you  need 
those  forces  there  to  fight  the  war  with,  and 
you  hope  to  get  money  for  more  shelters. 

AFJ.  The  Air  Force  apparently  hopes  to 
buy  munitions  at  a  rate  of  about  $5  billion  a 
year  starting  in  1987  or  1988.  compared  to 
less  than  a  billion  dollars  last  year.  Doesn't 
that  suggest  that  you  are  still  planning  to 
spend  a  lot  more  money  on  new  airplanes- 
additional  force  structure— than  on  modem 
munitions?  Is  that  really  changing? 

General  Creech.  No.  it  isn't.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  track  the  numbers  there's 
been  a  dramatic  decline  recently  in  the 
number  of  fighters  that  we're  buying.  I 
don't  have  all  those  numbers  at  my  finger- 
tips or  the  exact  change  in  the  ratio;  but  I 
can  teU  you  intuitively  that  I  think  our 
budget  is  weighted  more  in  favor  of  muni- 
tions than  airplanes  than  before  because  of 
the  very  few  numbers  of  fighters  we're 
buying.  In  the  FY  83  budget  we're  down  to 
buying  only  159  fighters,  and  39  of  those  go 
to  continental  air  defense— and  that  only 
leaves  120  fighters  to  sustain  35  tactical 
wings.  That  won't  even  sustain  that  force, 
much  less  build  it. 
AFJ.  What  do  you  need? 


General  Csbkh.  The  formula  is  6.5  new 
aircraft  per  year  times  the  number  of  wings. 
Therefore,  for  example,  you  would  need  260 
fighters  a  year  to  sustain  a  40-wing  force 
and  about  228  for  35  wings.  That's  to  cover 
all  kinds  of  attrition— accidents  and  aging 
into  the  boneyard.  So  we're  buying  about 
half  as  many  f  ighers  as  we  need. 

AFJ.  Where  do  you  hope  to  be  in  procure- 
ment by  '87  or  '88? 

General  Creech.  In  the  high  2008.  Unless 
we  go  to  the  high  200s.  we  will  never  reach  a 
40-wing  force. 

APJ.  Why  is  it  that  next  year  Germany 
will  have  its  MW-1  dispenser  and  submuni- 
tions  available  while  we  haven't  one  such 
system  ready? 

General  Creech.  I  think  that  depends  on 
how  you  look  at  it.  If  you  break  down  what 
the  MW-1  system  dispenses  and  look  at 
what  we  have,  we've  had  for  years  the  kinds 
of  munitions  they're  Just  now  putting  in  the 
field.  For  example,  one  of  the  munitions 
that  that  they  have  in  the  MW-1  system  is 
very  much  like  Rockeye. 

They  also  have  a  bomblet  that's  supposed 
to  be  good  against  runways— STABO.  We've 
tested  that,  as  we  have  all  of  the  runway- 
defeat  munitions,  and  we  are  not  persuaded 
that's  the  way  to  go. 

AFJ.  You  had  one  test  of  STABO  at  Eglln 
Air  Force  Base  recently  and  it  flunked,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons— different  temperature 
and  humidity  conditions  caused  the  fusing 
seals  to  deteriorate  after  they  sat  for  weeks 
in  the  open,  things  like  that.  Last  month 
APSC's  Armaments  Division  recommended. 
"Forget  STABO:  let's  just  work  on  our  own 
BKEP  (boosted  kinetic  energy  penetrator)." 
But  the  Germans  say  they've  fixed  STABO 
for  our  test  environment  and  want  us  to 
retest  it.  They  make  the  point.  "If  your  Air 
Force  is  going  to  reject  STABO  after  one 
test  failure,  why  should  we  accept  Pershing 
II  missiles,  which  flunked  their  first  four 
tests?" 

General  Creech.  We're  not!  If  It  came  out 
that  way  1  didn't  intend  it.  There's  still  an 
open  mind  about  STABO.  To  discuss  that 
for  a  moment,  we've  tested  all  these 
nmway-defeat  munitions  over  the  years— 
BAP-100.  Durandal.  etc.  We  were  directed 
to  go  into  the  JP-233  program  [with  the 
British]  by  OSD.  And  the  Air  Force  sup- 
ported that.  But.  as  you  know,  that  turned 
out  to  be  an  al>ortive  attempt— Congress 
later  canceled  the  program.  So  we  lost  some 
years.  The  question  then  became:  where  do 
we  go  from  here?  For  the  interim,  we're 
buying  the  Durandal.  which  we  tested,  and 
with  certain  fixes  we  can  make  it  sufficient- 
ly reliable  and  cost  effecitve.  Where  we  go 
post-Durandal  is  a  very  open  subject.  I 
talked  to  tAPSC  Conmiander]  General  Tom 
Marsh  as  late  as  yesterday,  and  no  decisions 
have  been  made.  The  last  thing  anyone  has 
done  is  close  the  door  on  STABO.  The  com- 
petition on  where  we  go  after  Durandal  is 
wide  open. 

Getting  back  to  your  original  question, 
the  Germans  have  a  personnel  mine  not 
ulike  Gator,  which  we  are  putting  into 
quantity  production.  So  if  you  really  look  at 
the  STABO/MW-1  system  carefuUy.  we 
have  a  family  of  the  same  kinds  of  muni- 
tions, some  of  which  have  been  In  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  don't  say 
this  critically,  but  the  Luftwaffe  is  just  get- 
ting Into  the  CBU  business,  after  all  these 
years.  So  it  would  be  very  ironic  to  twist 
that  aroimd  and  say  we're  behind  them. 

APJ.  New  airfield  denial  concepts,  such  as 
Counter  Air  90.  propose  the  use  of  conven- 
tional ballistic  missiles  like  Axe  or  BOSS  or 


CAM-40  or  even  the  "Incredible  Hulk."  How 
can  you  assure  the  Soviet  Union  that  one  of 
those  flying  off  German  soil  isn't  a  nuclear 
weapon?  Is  it  politically  feasible  to  even  re- 
motely consider  using  a  conventional  ballis- 
tic missile  for  airfield  attack? 

General  Crckr.  The  fact  that  it  has  a  so- 
called  "nuclear  signature"  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors to  be  taken  into  account  before  any  de- 
cision is  made  to  buy  such  a  system.  There's 
no  question  that  is  a  factor  one  has  to  take 
into  account.  I  cannot  assure  you  there  is  a 
way  around  that. 

AFJ.  Should  we  be  spending  money  on  a 
large  payload  airfield  denial  weapon? 

General  (Creech.  We're  looking  at  that— 
and  it  has  some  Interesting  potential.  First 
of  all,  it's  a  very  exciting  prospect  to  be  able 
to  push  a  button  and  close  maybe  55 
Warsaw  Pact  main  operating  bases.  Sounds 
good,  and  it  would  be  good.  Such  a  system, 
though,  has  some  real  challenges  to  over- 
come: it's  not  a  simple  equation.  For  exam- 
ple, it  has  to  be  an  extremely  accurate 
system  and  that  sometimes  is  overlooked. 
On  your  typical  NATO  air  base  of  COB— or 
your  typical  Pact  air  base  or  DOB  [dis- 
persed operating  base]- with  today's 
modem  fighters  you  can  take  off  and  land 
on  a  half  of  a  half  of  the  runway,  and  that 
gives  you  four  take-off  and  landing  surfaces. 
The  taxi-way  is  usually  a  bit  narrower,  but 
that  gives  you  two  more  by  splitting  it  in 
half.  So  that  totals  to  six  take-off  and  land- 
ing surfaces.  If  you  close  five-sixths  of 
them,  it's  interesting— but  almost  irrelevant. 
Therefore,  you  have  to  be  able  to  hit 
something  that  is  only  75  ft.  wide  and  3.500 
to  4.000  ft.  long— and  you  have  to  get  the 
crater  in  the  right  place  at  that. 

Moreover,  the  other  side  can  up  the  price 
of  poker  by  building  another  runway  along- 
side. No  new  technology  is  required,  and  it 
doesn't  cost  a  great  deal.  So  then  you  no 
longer  have  six  available  runway  surfaces, 
you  have  10.  And  if  you  close  down  nine- 
tenths,  that's  not  enough.  So  if  you're  talk- 
ing 200-300  ft.  CEPs,  that's  not  in  the  ball- 
park. It's  not  enough  to  hit  somewhere  on 
that  runway;  you  have  to  exquisitely  close 
that  last  final  segment. 
AFJ.  What  is  Creech's  solution? 
General  Creech.  First  of  all,  Creech  is  as 
strong  a  champion  as  anyone  else  to  exam- 
ine solutions  to  close  runways.  And  I'm  in- 
terested in  all  these  Innovative  approaches 
that  are  being  examined.  If  they  can  meet 
the  accuracy  requirements  and  are  mission 
and  cost  effective,  then  I'm  very  interested. 
My  primary  approach  to  airfield  attack  is 
to  go  after  the  unsheltered  aircraft.  The 
Pact  doesn't  have  all  that  many  shelters, 
and  while  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  number 
that  will  be  unsheltered  in  wartime.  I  can 
tell  you  that  for  every  Pact  airplane  in  a 
hardened  shelter  there  will  be  at  least  two 
and  probably  three  In  the  open.  And  we  can 
destroy  aircraft  In  the  open  In  multiples 
with  cluster-type  munitions.  The  Warsaw 
pact  also  has  a  large  inventory  of  attack  hel- 
icopters, which  they  must  keep  generaUy 
Imnped  together  for  logistics  reasons— they 
can't  put  one  every  five  nautical  miles.  And 
we   can   track   those   helicopters   back   to 
where  they  roost  at  night,  with  AW  ACS  and 
other  means,  and  then  take  them  out  in 
multiples  as  well.  Therefore,  a  key  part  of 
my  solution  Is  to  go  against  their  aircraft  in 
the  open  with  manned  aircraft.  If  we  can 
also  bottle  up  their  MOBs  for  useful  periods 
by  w«««  attack  of  nuiways.  then  fine— let's 
doit. 

AFJ.  What  about  the  proposal  in  Counter 
Air  90  to  put  AMRAAMs  In  MILVAN  con- 


tainers, then  fire  them  barragelike  Into  the 
air  to  take  care  of  the  enemy  fighters  that 
are  between  Hawk  and  Patriot  coverage  and 
SHORAD6,  while  F-lSs  and  F-106s  take  on 
the  guys  above  15,000  ft.? 

General  CmcH.  I  hadn't  heard  of  that 
one  before.  Sounds  like  it  deserves  a  very 
thorough  examination! 

AFJ.  What  would  you  consider  the  top 
three  areas  of  concem  with  TAC's  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications? 

General  Cresch.  Let  me  talk  communica- 
tions, because  that's  the  lifeline  of  com- 
mand and  control.  The  top  three?  Well,  first 
of  aU.  present-day  conununicatlons  are 
easily  disrupted:  therefore,  we  need  more 
and  better  antljam  communications.  Sec- 
ondly, with  regard  to  surface  communica-  . 
tions.  espwially  in  a  European  context,  we 
have  Insufficient  capacity. 

APJ.  Why  don't  we  Just  give  evey  colonel 
in  USAFE  two  or  three  bucks'  worth  of  10 
pfennig  pieces  and  let  them  use  the  Germ- 
nan  Orundnet? 

General  Creech.  The  Grundnet  is  going  to 
be  used  to  the  extent  it  can  be.  Which 
brings  me  to  my  third  point,  which  is  physi- 
cal survivability.  Almost  all  of  our  comm  is 
now  above  ground,  soft,  and  very  vulnerable 
to  physical  attack. 
AFJ.  Bow  about  in  a  nuclear  exchange? 
General  Creech.  In  terms  of  an  all-out  nu- 
clear exchange  in  E^jrope.  we  think  the 
communications  are  adequate.  It's  In  sus- 
tained conventional  war— large  scale,  dy- 
namic—that our  general  C  inadequacies  are 
most  relevant.  Now.  we're  doing  lots  of 
things  to  solve  those  problems,  including 
Improvements  in  the  physical  survivability 
of  the  comm  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
We've  also  gone  more  to  satellite  communi- 
cations; however,  they  have  survivability 
Issues  to  contend  with  as  well.  We  also  have 
a  major  effort  going  forward  in  AJ  commu- 
nications.   

AFJ.  Where  does  IFF  (Identification 
Friend  or  Foe)  fall  on  your  list  of  top  con- 
cerns? 

General  Creech.  IFF  is  terribly  impor- 
tant. We've  really  never  had  an  IFF  system: 
we  have  always  had  an  IFU  system.  We 
identify  friends  from  unknowns,  but  we  do 
not  have  enough  certainty  about  the  un- 
known to  declare  him  an  enemy.  To  we've 
never  solved  the  foe  part  of  the  equation. 
Before  we  can  ever  fire  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  IFF  we'll  first  of  all  have  to  get  our  reli- 
ability up— otherwise  the  fratricide  Is  quite 
high.  We  solve  this  problem  today  through 
IFF  and  procedures.  ^^ 

What  our  inadequacies  in  IFF  do  to  us 
today  is  not  so  much  constrain  our  shooters 
as  constrain  our  other  aircraft  that  are 
going  about  other  tasks  that  have  to  follow 
all  of  these  circumscribed  procedures  to 
keep  from  getting  shot  down.  Therefore  if 
we  can  solve  the  IFF  problem  and  get  the 
system  reliabUlty  high  enough  to  actually 
fire  against  that  unknown,  it  would  greatly 
Increase  the  operational  flexibility,  for  ex- 
ample, of  our  air-to-surface  airplanes. 

AFJ.  A  lot  of  the  trade  press  talks  about 
the  competition  between  the  P-16XL  and 
the  F-15E.  When  would  TAC  be  ready  to 
recommend  a  decision?  Or  are  you  going 
forward  with  both? 

General  (Creech.  No.  we  are  not  going  to 
go  forward  with  both,  as  far  as  I  know.  First 
of  all  you  have  to  understand  what  the  E- 
model  Is.  It's  a  product  improvement  con- 
cept—for a  possible  buy  of  400  airplanes— 
for  the  long-range  battlefield  interdiction 
mission,  including  at  night.  All  that  was  pro- 
posed was  to  missionlze  the  rear  cockpit  and 
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add  uarcVRi  [Low  Altitude  Navlgmtion 
and  Targeting  Infrared  system  for  Night]. 
That's  all  it  was.  Then  General  Dynamics 
stepped  forwa  d  with  the  P-16XL-and  they 
deserve  a  grea  <.  deal  of  credit  for  developing 
it  with  their  c  wn  venture  capital— and  they 
said.  hey.  we  t  elieve  we  can  compete  in  that 
ballgame.  so  1<  t  us  compete  the  XL.  We  said 
fine,  because  i  me  always  welcomes  competi- 
tion. It  tiuTis  out  that  the  XL,  while  being 
more  costly  oi  i  the  front  end  because  of  the 
development  jcosts  Involved,  has  certain 
later  costs  adiiantages  because  it's  a  smaller 
airplane  with  a  single  engine.  It  is,  at  least 
on  paper,  com  >etitive. 

So  we're  hafing  what  is  called  a  compara- 
tive evaluation.  There  is  a  schedule  laid  out 
by  Systems  Command  that  should  culmi- 
nate in  an  eirly  1984  decision  or  there- 
abouts. We  in  end  then  to  product  improve 
that  fighter  f<  r  that  role,  and  only  a  certain 
number. 

APJ.  Ooinj  back  to  LANTIRN  for  a 
moment.  Dr.  1  )eLauer  (Under  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Development)  recently  told 
the  House  Aimed  Services  R&D  Subcom- 
mittee that  f(  r  the  »a-mlUlon  or  so  it  will 
coat  per  airciaft  for  LANTIRN.  you'll  be 
able  to  decrea  le  the  number  of  TAC  fighter 
wings  you'll  reed.  Do  you  agree  with  that 
theory?  

General  Cikbcr.  LANTIRN  gives  you 
powerful  level  age  because  you  can  fly  more 
sorties  in  a  i  iven  day  with  the  same  air- 
planes. So.  ye  I.  there  is  a  trade-off  in  force 
structure  capi  abilities.  We  need  to  get  into 
night  for  a  vhole  range  of  reasons.  As  I 
mentioned,  oie  of  those  reasons  is  that  it 
increases  our  ibility  to  fly  more  sorties  and 
deliver  more  I  irepower.  However,  in  Europe 
in  January,  vlth  the  combination  of  poor 
weather  and  [light  you  only  have  about  a 
four-and-a-ha:  f-hour  day  on  the  average.  It 
doesn't  matt<r  how  many  sorties  you  can 
fly.  you  are  al  ile  to  fly  only  two  during  that 
short  time  frime.  But  If  you  can  open  up 
night,  and  go  In  under  the  weather,  you  can 
expand  that  c  perating  envelope  to  14  hours 
a  day.  That'sia  fantistic  Jump.  It's  still  not 
as  good  as  2^  hours,  but  it's  a  major  Im- 
provement. And  when  you  take  other  sea- 
sons in  Europ  >  and  other  locations  like  RDF 
country,  then  you  can  get  up  to  22  hours  or 
more  a  day.  T  he  technology  is  here;  there's 
no  doubt.  An<  it's  time  to  get  on  with  it. 

AFJ.  How  high  are  those  700  pods  on 
TAG'S  priority  list  compared  to  the  first 
extra  TAC  fig  hter-bomber  wing? 

General  Ciu  ich.  They're  higher. 

AFJ.  When  are  Assault  Breaker,  the  Con- 
ventional Standoff  Weapon,  and  Pave 
Mover  on  you  r  priority  list? 

General  Cn  km.  High,  because  we  want  to 
do  anything  \  e  can  to  support  the  Army. 

APJ.  Is  it  li^  the  top  half? 

General  CukBCH.  Oh,  yes,  very  high.  After 
all,  the  Air  F  >rce  was  the  one  that  came  up 
with  the  Pave  Mover  radar  that  makes  the 
whole  concedt  take  form  in  the  first  place. 
Now  it  has  U  ken  on  the  new  J/STARS  col- 
oration as  a  .  oint  program  designed  to  real- 
ize some  ecor  omies  of  scale  in  the  radar  and 
perhaps  ever  in  the  missile.  The  Air  Force 
is  supporting  that  entire  effort. 

APJ.  In  ore  of  the  recent  PY84  budget 
issue  papers  it  was  suggested  by  the  DSD 
staff  that  ins  «ad  of  the  Army  hanging  Pave 
Mover  on  the  JVX,  it  should  be  hung  on 
TR-ls,  and  trtat  the  Army  should  also  buy 
and  operate  !  ome  TR-ls.  Does  it  make  sense 
to  have  two  Services  flying  virtually  identi- 
cal systems.  ^  irhen  all  they  really  need  is  the 
Information? 

General  CfkwcR.  That's  a  good  question. 


AFJ.  Is  there  a  good  answer? 

General  Creech.  It's  not  my  proposal. 

AFJ.  Do  the  four  new  Soviet  tactical  air- 
craft that  you  mentioned  recently  show 
much  of  a  step  forward  in  quality? 

General  Crzkch.  Yes,  they  do  represent 
another  important  step  forward  in  quallU- 
tive  terms.  It's  the  same  technological  phe- 
nomenon at  work  in  our  own  society— the 
better  they  get.  the  faster  they  move.  For 
example,  they  now  have  look-down  and 
shoot-down  capability  and  the  similar 
modem  tricks  of  air  warfare.  They're  gener- 
ally about  a  half  decade  behind  us.  but 
when  they  get  there,  they're  about  as  good 
as  we  are.  And  they  build  very  reliable 
equipment. 

AFJ.  With  respect  to  your  Advanced 
Technology  Fighter  and  Europe's  Agile 
Combat  Aircraft  plans,  is  now  the  time  to 
try  and  build  a  truly  common  NATO  fight- 
er? 

General  Crucb.  I  think  we  need  to  get  to- 
gether to  talk  about  it.  You  know  all  of  the 
variables— the  Europeans  have  a  propensity 
to  form  Europe-based  consortiums  because 
they  want  to  keep  their  aerospace  industries 
alive.  Also,  sometimes  they  express  the  fear 
that  a  US-proposed  "common  solution" 
really  means  a  US-built  solution  which  they 
would  buy.  These  roadblocks  are  not  incon- 
sequential. But  I  think  we  have  to  get  to- 
gether. 

After  spending  nine  years  of  my  profes- 
sional life  in  Europe.  Including  a  period  of 
time  at  a  reasonably  high  level,  it's  my  ob- 
servation that  NATO  coalition  equipment 
babies  are  rarely  bom.  On  the  other  hand. 
NATO  will  and  does  adopt  reasonably  well- 
grown  chUdren.  The  NATO  AW  ACS  is  a 
good  case  in  point. 

We  went  ahead  with  AW  ACS,  and  when  it 
became  obvious  that  it  performed  a  critical 
role  and  was  reliable  and  so  forth,  NATO 
came  on  board  and  said,  "Yes,  we'll  have 
one  too."  But  I  wonder,  if  we  had  started  by 
trying  to  get  14  nations  together  on  what 
AWACS  should  look  like,  would  we  still  be 
arguing  about  one  for  1995  with  three  radar 
domes  on  top  of  it?  The  F-16  program  also 
has  been  quite  successful.  Certainly  a 
common  apprach  is  a  good  idea,  but  we  need 
to  woric  within  coalition  realities. 

AFJ.  What  are  some  of  the  new  programs 
that  you're  excited  about? 

General  Creech.  I'm  a  big  fan  of  PLSS 
[Precision  Location  and  Strike  System].  It 
does  something  we  can't  do  today;  it  gives  us 
a  user's  map  of  where  all  of  those  electronic 
threats  are  in  real  time.  And  that  is  abso- 
lutely imperative.  If  you  think  about  It. 
PUSS  is  the  enemy  ground  threat  what  the 
AWACS  is  to  the  enemy  air  threat.  It  col- 
lects, reaches  out  there  with  a  huge  vacuum 
cleaner  and  scoops  them  all  up,  and  tells 
you  exactly  where  they  are.  I  don't  want  to 
find  out  where  their  SAMs  are  located  by 
totaling  up  our  losses.  I  want  to  know  where 
they  are  beforehand. 

AFJ.  What  other  new  programs  are  you 
gung-ho  about? 

General  Creech.  I'm  very  gung-ho  about 
Compass  Call.  We  have  four  airplanes  now— 
C-130  communications- jammer  platforms 
with  special  high-gain  antennas— and  more 
are  coming.  When  it  flies  along  on  our  side 
of  the  border  and  turns  on  all  those  jam- 
mers, he  won't  be  able  to  talk  MlG-to-MiG, 
MiG-to-ground,  ground-to-MiG.  and  we  even 
can  jam  some  of  his  SAM  links. 

This  gets  us  into  his  C '  nervous  system. 
That  disrupts  anybody;  it  certainly  gives  us 

fits.  It  will  do  even  more  violence  to  him  be- 
cause be  is  so  dependent  on  his  rigid  com- 


mand and  control  system.  That's  strength 
when  you  can  make  It  work,  but  it's  also  a 
uniquely  exploitable  weakness  because  he 
can't  do  without  it— it  stems  from  his  na- 
tional way  of  life. 

We  sometimes  call  AWACS  the  force  mul- 
tiplier. Compass  CaU  is  the  world's  greatest 
force  subtracter. 

APJ.  Everybody  talked  about  spare  parts 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  now  that  the 
money  is  finally  beginning  to  develop,  it 
seems  to  be  a  subject  a  lot  of  people  forget. 
Are  you  able  to  attract  alternate  sources  of 
supply?  Is  the  increased  spares  budget 
paying  off  in  higher  readiness  rates? 

General  Creech.  We're  better  off  than  we 
were,  but  we're  not  nearly  as  good  as  we 
need  to  be.  Part  of  that  is  because  we  had 
gone  so  low  in  the  late  '70s  in  the  logistics 
support  accounts.  Are  we  feeling  the  effect 
of  Increased  funding?  Yes.  Those  parts  are 
beginning  to  show  up.  but  not  in  huge  num- 
bers yet. 

AFJ.  What  would  you  say  is  the  greatest 
strength  and  weakness  in  Tac  Air? 

General  Creech.  Let  me  start  with  our 
greatest  weakness,  which  is  our  inability  to 
fight  at  night.  That  is  when  the  enemy  hiU 
hardest,  and  that's  when  we  are  going  to 
have  to  fight  to  survive  and  to  get  the  most 
out  of  every  single  piece  of  equipment. 

Our  greatest  strength?  American  know- 
how.  When  we  choose  to  field  it.  we  have 
the  world's  best  equipment.  It  works  well;  it 
is  reliable.  I  think  the  Israeli  Bekaa  Valley 
campaign  vs.  the  Syrians  showed  what  good 
equipment  can  do.  But  the  other  part  of  the 
know  how  equation  is  found  in  our  military 
people.  For  example,  we  have  the  finest  air 
crews  in  the  world,  bar  none,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  well  trained.  They're  being 
trained  more  realistically  than  ever  before, 
and  we  luiow  how  to  get  them  to  where  they 
need  to  fight.  He  enjoys  the  numbers,  but 
we  have  the  greater  know-how  and  experi- 
ence; our  equipment  is  better,  and  our 
people  are  better.  We  just  have  to  keep  that 
going— without  letting  the  quantiUtive  dif- 
ference grow  too  wide.* 


OUR  AGRICULTURAL  RECESSION 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  in  rural  America  are  well 
aware  of  the  crises  facing  American 
farm  families.  The  challenge  is  to  com- 
municate this  pressing  concern  to 
those  who  live  in  the  urban  areas  of 
our  Nation— aresa  with  serious  prob- 
lems of  their  own.  Many  of  our  leading 
economists  realize  that  when  the  farm 
economy  is  in  a  state  of  shock,  the 
tremors  are  felt  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  our  society.  We  must  re- 
spond to  the  economic  needs  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  not  only  because  of 
the  destabilizing  impact  of  the  eco- 
nomic recession  on  those  of  us  who 
live  and  work  the  land,  but.  also,  be- 
cause of  what  it  means  for  the  rest  of 
America. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  27,  which  discusses 
the  far  reaching  impact  of  our  agricul- 
tural recession.  Written  by  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer,  president  of  Tuft  University, 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition 


and  Health:  its  significance  to  me  is 
not  only  based  on  its  factual  informa- 
tion and  thoughtful  concerns,  but  that 
it  is  written  by  an  individual  who  does 
not  represent  the  agricultural  industry 
or  serve  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  As  one  who  is  concerned 
about  the  broad  spectrum  and  interre- 
lationship of  our  economy.  I  recom- 
mend this  article  by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

More  Aid  por  Farms 
(By  Jean  Mayer) 

Farmers  constitute  just  4  percent  of  our 
population;  only  half  of  these  farm  full 
time.  Most  Americans  are  well  aware  of  the 
dismal  conditions  in  the  auto,  steel  and 
housing  industries  but  few  remember  that 
agriculture  is  the  nation's  largest  industry- 
bigger  than  all  of  these  three  combined. 

Agriculture  pute  about  $140  billion  a  year 
into  goods  and  services.  Agriculture  and 
food  generate  one  in  five  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry and  account  for  20  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Our  1982  agricultur- 
al exports  brought  in  $39.1  billion  and  a 
$23.7  billion  surplus  in  foreign  exchange, 
which  partly  offset  the  $57.2  billion  deficit 
in  our  nonagricultural  trade. 

Profit  in  farming,  as  In  any  other  busi- 
ness, equals  price  times  volume  less  cost. 
Food  prices  have  risen,  but  most  of  the  in- 
crease has  come  at  the  processing,  transpor- 
tation, wholesale  and  retail  levels  of  our  na- 
tionally distributed  food  supply.  Volume  is 
up.  but  our  grain  surplus  is  twice  as  large  as 
it  was  In  1980.  depressing  prices  farmers  get 
for  their  commodities.  Meanwhile,  farmers' 
costs  have  skyrocketed. 

Washington's  "light  bulb"  approach  to 
providing  food  abroad  (turn  it  on.  turn  it 
off)  has  harmed  our  farmers  and  benefited 
agricultural  competitors  (in  Canada.  West- 
em  Europe.  Australia  and  Argentina).  Pood- 
as-a-weapon  turns  out  to  harm  our  farms 
more  than  our  adversaries. 

In  its  new  payment-in-kind  program,  the 
Administration  has  found  a  way  to  help 
farmers  while  saving  some  $1  billion  a  year. 
This  makes  good  fiscal  sense,  but  making 
more  Government-stored  grain  available  for 
sale  will  not  Immediately  solve  the  basic 
problem  of  low  prices  that  farmers  are  paid. 
Even  with  the  acreage-reduction  program, 
huge  surpluses  will  remain.  In  the  next 
year,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  improve- 
ment in  prices. 

Three-quarters  of  our  farmers  must 
borrow  to  produce  their  next  crop.  The  av- 
erage production  loan  is  $89,600.  In  1982, 
farmers'  interest  costs  were  about  $23  bil- 
lion, according  to  provisional  Government 
data;  interest  rates  are  down  but  not  far 
enough.  Farm  debt  has  doubled  in  the  last 
five  years  and,  as  of  Jan.  1,  was  $215  billion. 

There  is  a  real  danger  of  a  wave  of  farm 
bankruptcies,  like  those  of  the  late  1920's, 
which  could  set  off  a  similar  ripple  effect 
throughout  the  economy.  One  farmer  may 
sell  his  holdings  for  a  reasonable  price. 
When  a  number  in  an  area  are  forced  to  liq- 
uidate, prices  drop  to  a  fraction  of  the 
assets'  value.  In  Iowa,  for  example,  farm- 
land that  in  recent  years  had  sold  for  $3,000 
to  $4,000  now  goes  for  no  more  than  $1,800. 
Usually,  the  only  buyers  are  other  farmers. 
Sales  prices  set  the  value  of  collateral  for 

the  next  loan  to  farmers  who  remain  in 

business.  Clearly  the  situation  is  extremely 

serious. 


¥ooA  stamp  and  other  Federal  feeding 
programs  constitute  an  indirect  subsidy  to 
farmers.  Administration  budget  cuts  thus 
have  injured  the  farm  economy  and  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  health  of  America's 
poor.  Past  and  proposed  cutbacks  In  these 
programs  should  be  reconsidered. 

As  for  the  world's  poor,  there  will  never  be 
a  better  time  to  use  our  enormous  quantity 
of  surplus  grain  to  esUblish  a  global  system 
of  adequate  reserves  against  future  short- 
ages. 

While  the  payment-ln-kind  program  per- 
mits retirement  of  some  secondary  land  that 
is  most  susceptible  to  erosion,  the  nation 
also  needs  a  far  more  vigorous  land-retire- 
ment program  together  with  an  expanded 
effort  in  conservation.  Farmers,  along  with 
the  Government,  are  the  major  conserva- 
tors of  land  and  water  resources.  Each  year, 
nationwide,  erosion  destroys  the  equivalent 
of  1.5  million  acres  of  prime  land.  Farm 
water  resources  are  being  depleted  as  a 
result  of  pollution,  salinity,  the  mining  of 
ground  water,  and  acid  rain.  Insect  infesta- 
tions destroy  f<x)d  crops  and  damage  timber. 
We  cannot  expect  farmers  to  bear  the  major 
costs  of  conservation  any  more  than  we  can 
expect  them  to  carry  a  major  burden  of  our 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Administration's  first  steps  toward 
maintaining  farmers'  income  and  toward  a 
sound  international  agricultural  policy  stir 
hope.  Now.  steps  on  conservation  and  re- 
serves are  awaited.* 


WHO  WILL  FIGHT? 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  preface  my  remarks  at  this 
time  with  a  quote  from  Vladimir  Bu- 
kovsky's  book  "And  The  Wind  Re- 
turns," translated  into  English  as  "To 
Build  A  Castle." 

But  how  will  it  be  with  the  worker  Bori- 
sov,  or  the  stonemason  Gershiini,  with  the 
students  Novodvorskaya  and  loffe,  the  set 
designer  Viktor  Kuznetsov?  None  of  the 
academicians  will  raise  a  fuss  over  them  in 
the  central  committee,  and  the  world  scien- 
tific community  will  not  threaten  a  boycott 
.  .  .  who  will  fight  for  them? 

The  answer  is.  or  course,  that  the 
cases  of  many  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science have  been  taken  up  by  individ- 
uals and  organizations  all  over  the 
world,  regardless  of  the  race,  religious 
beliefs,  economic  or  social  status,  or 
even  the  political  viewpoint  of  the 
Prisoner  of  Conscience.  And,  more  pre- 
cisely, when  we  think  of  academicians 
standing  In  the  forefront  of  the  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  name  that  invariably  comes 
to  mind  is  that  of  reknowned  Soviet 
physicist.  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  prob- 
ably aware,  January  22,  1983  marked 
the  third  aimiversary  of  the  forced 
exile  of  Doctor  Sakharov  from  his  resi- 
dence in  Moscow  to  the  city  of  Gorky. 
The  depressing  sequence  of  events 
that  led  to  this  brave  man's  persecu- 
tion and  exile  by  Soviet  authorities  is 
common  knowledge  throughout  the 
free  world.  For  his  selfless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  human  rights  in  his  home- 
land, for  full  implementation  of  such 
international  agreements  as  the  U.N. 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and  the 


Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  for  genuine  world 
peace.  Andrei  Sakharov  was  honored 
by  the  free  world  with  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  His  own  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  chose  to  strip  him  of 
his  livelihood,  his  academic  honors,  his 
right  to  publish. 

But  it  could  not  strip  him  of  his  dig- 
nity, his  sense  of  duty  to  mankind. 
Doctor  Sakharov  continues,  even  in 
the  most  difficult  of  circumstances, 
his  pursuit  of  scientific  advancement 
and  his  defense  of  the  victims  of 
Soviet  injustice.  In  his  appeals  to  his 
own  government  and  to  the  free  world, 
he  has  called  attention  to  the  plight  of 
distinguished  Russian  biologist  Sergei 
Kovalev,  Father  Gleb  Yakimln,  found- 
er of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Christian 
Committee,  the  Georgian  musicologist 
Merab  Kostava,  Mykola  Rudenko. 
leader  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group,  whose  wife  Raisa  followed  him 
into  the  cami)s  for  protesting  her  hus- 
band's unjust  imprisonment. 

Also  the  Estonian  orthlnologist  Mart 
Niklus,  Lithuanian  human  rights  ac- 
tivist Viktoras  Petkus,  Moscow  Helsin- 
ki Group  founder  Yuri  Orlov,  and,  of 
course,  Jewish  emigration  activist  An- 
atoly  Shcharansky.  And  this  is  only  a 
partial  list.  In  his  statement  to  the 
1982  Pugwash  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,  Andrei  Sakharov 
mentions  over  20  Soviet  Prisoners  of 
Conscience,  without  once  having  re- 
ferred to  his  own  arduous  circum- 
stances, such  as  having  had  to  conduct 
a  prolonged  hunger  strike  with  his 
wife  Elena  Bonner,  so  that  the  Soviet 
Government  might  "graciously" 
accede  to  his  stepdaughter's  request 
for  permission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  join  her  husband  in 
the  United  States. 

AKD  A  BRILUANT  SCIENTIST 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not 
only  sought  to  deprive  its  own  people 
of  an  Intercessor  for  the  victims  of  re- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  has 
also  committed  a  serious  offense 
against  all  of  humanity.  The  extent  of 
Dr.  Sakharov's  contributions,  both 
past  and  potential,  to  the  study  of 
physics  has  only  begim  to  be  realized. 
According  to  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Book  Review.  Sakharov's 
scientific  writings,  only  recently  pub- 
lished in  English,  reveal  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  scientific  accomplish- 
ment and  anticipation  of  recent  devel- 
opments in  physics.  Imagine  what  Dr. 
Sahkarov  might  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  decent  scientific  surroundings,  free 
from  police  harassment,  without  the 
fear  of  having  his  scientific  and  per- 
sonal papers  stolen.  In  the  past  4 
years,  Dr.  Sahkarov  has  reported  four 
such  incidents.  The  situation  has 
become  so  acute  that  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  Dr.  SaJtharov  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Helsinld  signatory  states 
for  humanitarian  and  legal  aid  to  pro- 
tect him  from  acts  of  violence  against 
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We  have  just  concluded  a  mid-term  elec- 
tion which,  for  many  political  reasons, 
caused  us  to  avoid  facing  the  basic  Issues 
that  both  emasculate  our  economy  and  de- 
bilitate our  defense  posture. 

Yet  with  the  ballots  scarcely  counted,  pro- 
spective presidential  candidates  for  1984  are 
already  launching  their  unofficial  cam- 
paigns, as  have  some  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  As  a  result,  we  will 
now  go  through  another  two  years  of  avoid- 
ing directly  the  gut  Issues  that  not  only 
plague  us  but  disconcert  our  allies,  and  will 
be  plastering  over  much  that  needs  serious 
change.  Common  sense  and  good  Judgment 
will  be  trimmed  and  tailored  to  meet  what  is 
perceived  to  be  the  best  interests  of  prospec- 
tive candidates  rather  than  those  of  the 
country. 

The  defense  budget,  for  example,  has 
little  chance  of  being  judged  on  its  merits.  It 
will  be  Judged,  rather,  on  perceptions  of 
how  much  of  the  national  budget  it  Is  ac- 
ceptable politically  to  put  in  to  it,  and  this 
compared  to  the  social  welfare  portions  of 
our  national  outlays.  Make  work  Jobs  will 
compete  very  heavily  In  this  arena.  Our 
commitments  overseas,  the  threats  to  our 
national  interests  and  all  the  truly  vital 
facets  of  the  modem  world  that  bear  so 
strongly  on  what  our  defense  posture  ought 
to  be  will  get  less  consideration  than  will 
other  Influences. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  absurdity,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  impacting  significantly  on  our  stra- 
tegic policy  with  their  uninformed  nuclear 
freeze  and  unilateral  disarmament  propos- 
als? But  since  they  are  perceived  to  have 
some  potency  politically  their  views  will  re- 
ceive attention.  Explain  that  to  your  civics 
class— never  mind  that  business  about  the 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

Francois  de  Rose,  France's  former  Ambas- 
sador to  NATO  from  1970-1975,  put  some  of 
what  disturbs  me  into  perspective  in  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Pall  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fain:  "It  is  difficult  to  argue  about  moral 
Issues.  But  one  can  legitimately  consider 
that  the  sin  lies  with  aggression  and  not 
with  preparing  to  defend  oneself  with  what- 
ever means,  even  if  that  'whatever'  Includes 
the  atom.  The  ultimate  evil  would  be  In  a 
doctrine  that  would  guarantee  Immunity  for 
the  aggressor  and  devastation  and  loss  of 
freedom  for  the  peace-loving  nations.  To 
make  the  world  safe  for  aggression  would  be 
the  apex  of  Immorality." 

That  seems  a  cogent  point  to  apply  to  our 
whole  system.  We  are  in  danger  of  succoring 
the  "ultimate  evil"  if  we  cannot  find  a 
better  way  of  providing  constancy  and  be- 
lievabillty  in  our  defense  program  and  some 
protection  from  the  fickle  winds  of  political 
expediency  which  blow  without  interruption 
across  what  seems  a  treeless  plain. 

But  that's  our  system— and  better  we 
should  recognize  Its  worth  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  making  it  respond  to  the 
extent  we  can.  We  must  be  persuasive- 
while  credible— forceful  but  honest— and 
above  all  Indefatigable.  In  the  end.  we'll 
move  forward  a  few  strides.  It's  a  cumber- 
some, wasteful  way  to  do  business  but  It  Is 
still  better  than  any  of  the  alternatives.  I 
would  find  It  very  difficult  to  explain  It  logi- 
cally to  a  civics  class— assuming  we  still 
teach  civics. 

May  Ood  bless  all  of  you  In  the  coming 
year.* 


R&D  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 
PROPOSED  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
examine  one  particular  area  of  the 
President's  proposed  budget.  It  is 
worthy  of  praise  not  because  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  proposed  increase  of  17 
percent  to  $47  billion,  but  because  of 
the  way  in  which  that  increase  has 
been  targeted.  I  speak  of  the  research 
and  development  programs  in  this  pro- 
posed Federal  budget.  These  increases 
which  I  will  discuss  in  further  detail  in 
a  moment  are  aimed  at  those  areas  of 
greatest  potential.  By  potential  I  mean 
areas  where  advancement  will  have 
positive  effects  on  our  economy  and  its 
long-term  strength.  This  proposed 
budget  focuses  on  imlversity  research, 
principally  through  an  increase  of  18 
percent  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  so  as  to  further  the  train- 
ing of  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel. Fiuthermore,  several  programs  to 
enhance  science  and  math  education 
in  universities  and  secondary  schools 
are  embodied  in  this  budget  proposal, 
thus  reinforcing  the  theme  in  this 
budget  that  we  must  prepare  our 
youth  for  a  society  with  increasing 
technical  complexity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier  this 
proposed   RdcD   budget   represents   a 
17.2  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1983  and  more  strikingly,  a  25.0  per- 
cent increase   over  fiscal   year   1982. 
Some  will  argue  that  the  good  news 
represented  by  this  budget  is  really 
only    for    defense    related    research. 
Some  will  focus  on  particular  projects 
or  programs  for  which  there  is  a  pro- 
posed   reduction.    By    targeting    in- 
creases in  certain  areas  of  high  poten- 
tial the  President  has  assured  these 
criticisms  will  be  forthcoming,  but  fur- 
ther inspection  of  the  proposed  budget 
will,  I  believe,  demonstrate  the  sinceri- 
ty and  vision  of  this  proposal.  I  will  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  funding  for  basic  re- 
search in  this  budget.  Overall,  basic  re- 
search would  receive  a  10-percent  in- 
crease from  $6.0  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983  to  $6.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   this    proposed    budget    encom- 
passes several  initiatives  in  the  area  of 
science  and  math  education  aimed  at 
improving  the  current  level  of  educa- 
tion and  encouraging  talented  young 
researchers  to  stay  at  their  universi- 
ties and  teach  young  people  on  their 
way  up.  At  the  secondary  school  level 
it  would  provide  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  about  40,000  teachers  over 
the  next  3  to  5  years.  This  program 
would  require  non-Federal  matching 
fxinds  as  would  a  research  support  pro- 
gram   for    about    1,000    outstanding 
young  Ph.  D.'s  in  university  research. 
This  program  would  provide  $100,000 
per  year  for  up  to  5  years.  In  order  to 
help  revitalize  bur  research  equipment 
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at  the  university  the  budget  would  call 
for  up  to  $400  million  for  the  purchase 
and  replacement  of  scientific  instru- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  the  Con- 
gress will  review  this  proposal  and 
make  modifications  where  we  feel  it  is 
necessary.  I  believe  that  the  R&D 
budget  proposal  before  us  is  an  excel- 
lent proposed  budget,  targeted  at  ap- 
propriate programs.  I  will  include  in 
the  Record  two  further  tables  taken 
from  the  President's  proposed  budget. 

The  tables  follow: 

CONOUa  OF  BASIC  RESEARCH 
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AMERICA'S    DISPOSSESSED    AND 

A    JOURNALIST'S    KEEN    VIEW 

OF  THEM 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  holidays,  an  extraordinary  set 
of  nine  editorials  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Washington  Post  that 
taken  collectively,  represent  one  of  the 
most  compelling  arguments  in  support 
of  action  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
America's  poorest  citizens— its  dispos- 
sessed, homeless,  and  often  hopeless 
men  and  women. 

The  writer  responsible  for  this 
series,  the  gifted  journalist  Jodie  T. 
Allen,  began  her  work  on  December 
23,  1982,  the  day  the  97th  Congress  ad- 
journed. Would  that  we  all  might  have 
had  this  sobering  series  in  hand  before 
departing  for  our  individual  holiday 
celebrations. 

She  has  described  the  often  pathetic 
reality  of  life  on  the  streets  for  Ameri- 
ca's estimated  500,000  to  2  million  dis- 
possessed. It  is  a  measure  of  our  seri- 
ous neglect  for  the  homeless  that  we 
do  not  precisely  know  how  many  of 
them  there  are.  "This  is  not  a  coun- 
try," she  declares  at  the  outset, 
"where  families  can  live  under  bridges 
or  in  'cardboard  cities'  while  the  rest 
of  us  have  our  turkey  dinner." 

She  persists— cataloging  the  indiffer- 
ence that  policymakers  frequently 
attach  to  the  question  of  the  homeless 
and  the  miserable  conditions  that 
those  who  suffer  are  forced  to  endure. 
And  the  series  concludes,  as  the  year 


came  to  an  end,  with  a  sensible  set  of 
suggestions  on  what  we  might  do  in  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  President,  editorials  on  the  poor 
are  as  plentiful  as  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  that  has  allowed  such  misery 
to  perdure.  This  series  from  the  Post 
is  different:  is  special  in  its  eloquence, 
and  commanding  in  its  force. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  might 
read  it.  All  should. 

The  material  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  23, 19821 
Akerica's  Dispossessed 

Most  people  around  the  country  are  pre- 
paring to  enjoy  the  abundance  of  the  holi- 
day season.  Merchants  may  complain  that 
Christmas  sales  are  slow,  but  the  wariness 
of  the  average  shopper  has  less  to  do  with 
any  actual  reduction  In  his  purchasing 
power  than  with  a  slight  feeling  of  guilt 
that  comes  from  Imowing  that,  for  many 
Americans,  good  times  are  not  Just  around 
the  comer. 

The  most  emblematic  reminder  of  that 
distress  Is  the  national  unemployment  rate, 
which  tells  us  that  12  million  people.  10.8 
percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force,  are  now  Job- 
less. If  you're  interested  in  more  statistical 
detail,  you  can  find  out  that  In  some  areas 
the  unemployment  rate  is  more  than  twice 
that  national  average. 

You'll  also  find  that  the  duration  of  un- 
employment has  been  increasing— 2.3  mil- 
lion people  have  been  out  of  work  for  more 
than  six  months— and  that  over  the  course 
of  the  year,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  labor 
force  will  suffer  some  unemployment.  Two 
out  of  five  of  the  unemployed  will  never  get 
their  old  Jobs  back  because  those  jobs  have 
been  permanently  abolished. 

Still,  for  most  Americans,  the  statistics 
don't  tell  the  story.  Par  more  Immediate  re- 
minders of  hard  times  are  the  homeless 
people  who  now  haunt  almost  every  shop- 
ping center,  business  section  and  neighbor- 
hood. Even  at  the  height  of  Americas  pros- 
perity, these  beggars-at-the-feast  appeared 
now  and  then  to  remind  the  affluent  that 
there  were  still  dark  comers  in  the  nation's 
social  structure.  Now,  however,  such 
people— the  dispossessed— are  becoming 
harder  to  ignore,  not  only  because  they  are 
numerous  but  also  because  many  of  the 
newcomers  bear  a  distressing  resemblance 
to  the  family  next  door. 

America's  displaced  persons  now  come  in 
all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors.  There  are  still 
the  traditional  winos  and  drug  addicU.  The 
bag  ladles  are  a  relatively  newer  phenom- 
enon, but  they  are  already  a  familiar  part  of 
the  m-ban  scene.  Now  they  are  being  joined 
by  displsiced  workers  and  their  families  who, 
having  run  through  whatever  savings  and 
unemployment  benefits  they  had,  have  been 
forced  out  onto  the  nation's  streeU  and 
highways. 

No  one  knows  how  many  displaced  people 
there  are— you  can  get  estimates  ranging 
from  a  half-million  to  2  million,  depending 
on  whom  you  ask— but  there  is  no  dispute 
about  the  fact  that  their  nimibers  are  grow- 
ing. And  there  should  be  no  dispute  about 
the  fact  that  this  rich  society  has  an  over- 
riding obligation  to  rescue  these  people 
from  a  fate  that  is  unacceptable  in  America. 
This  is  not  a  country  where  families  can  live 
under  bridges  or  in  "cardboard  cities  "  while 
the  rest  of  us  have  our  turkey  dinner.  In  the 
next  several  days,  we  Intend  to  come  back 
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There  is  something  to  be  said  for  symbolic 
gestures  as  an  instrument  of  leadership.  But 
Mr.  Reagan's  gestures  really  have  no  par- 
ticular beneficial  impact.  They  concentrate 
the  public  attention  on  what  a  nice  fellow 
he  is  when  confronted  by  the  specific  suffer- 
ing of  another.  But  they  do  not  show  the 
way  to  any  kind  of  relief  for  those  who  are 
victims  of  economic  and  social  forces  beyond 
their  control— circumstances  for  which  Mr. 
Reagan  himself  bears  some  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

How  much  more  moving  it  would  be  to 
know  that  he  was  inspired  to  take  action  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  people  newly 
brought  to  hard  times  than  to  know  that  he 
has  telephoned  to  encourage  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Reagan  wants  people  to  know  he  cares. 
People  want  to  know  that  he  cares  enough 
to  do  something  about  it.  Por  that  we  all 
stlU  wait. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  25,  1982] 
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Who  are  all  these  people  huddled  on  the 
heating  grates  outside  government  build- 
ings, department  stores  and  around  the  na- 
tion's monuments?  Why  have  they  kept  up- 
setting our  Christmas  cheer  as  we  hurried 
home  from  office  parties  and  present- 
buying?  Isn't  there  some  place  for  them  to 
go  where,  at  least,  we  won't  have  to  think 
about  them  all  the  time? 

These  are  the  dregs  of  the  nation's  home- 
less—the wlnos,  the  beggars  and  the  bag 
ladies.  They're  more  obvious  these  days  be- 
cause they  have  fewer  places  to  go.  They 
used  to  spend  their  nights  in  Jails  or  single 
room  occupancy  hotels.  Many  once  resided 
in  public  mental  institutions.  But  urban  re- 
newal has  displaced  the  flophouses  and  mis- 
sions in  many  cities.  And  civil  rights  activ- 
ists persuaded  courts  that  it  wasn't  right  to 
lock  people  up  Just  for  being  drunk— and 
anyway  the  jails  are  full  with  other,  more 
serious  offenders. 

Perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  street  people  are 
refugees  from  mental  institutions.  They 
were  dispossessed  by  the  enthusiasm  for 
"deinstitutionalization"  that  swept  the 
country  a  few  years  ago.  Well-meaning  lib- 
erals argued  that  it  was  wrong  to  keep 
people  locked  up  now  that  new  drug  thera- 
pies make  it  possible  for  many  mentally  ill 
people  to  function  fairly  normally.  That  ar- 
gument also  appealed  to  the  fiscal  conserv- 
atives, who  saw  great  savings  from  closing 
the  institutions  that  once  housed  them.  The 
solution  worked  well  for  those  patients  who 
could  return  to  Jobs  or  caring  families.  But 
the  halfway  houses  and  Job  opportunities 
that  were  supposed  to  sustain  most  of  those 
ejected  never  materialized  in  even  near  suf- 
ficient number. 

Neither  did  the  rehabilitation  centers  that 
were  supposed  to  handle  the  alcoholics.  Nor 
the  substitutes  for  the  cheap  housing  and 
shelters  displaced  by  urban  renewal.  Now  all 
their  former  occupants  are  crowding  the 
soup  lines,  missions  and  hastily  constructed 
public  shelters  in  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
Together  with  the  long-term  unemployed, 
many  of  these  people  are  sleeping  on  grates 
and  in  makeshift  cardboard  shelters  or  sit- 
ting up  overnight  in  church  pews  and  public 
restrooms.  Occasionally  some  will  threaten 
suicide  or  other  violent  acts  In  hopes  of 
being  locked  up  in  a  warm  safe  institution. 
And  occasionally  some  of  them  will  freeze  to 
death. 

It's  not  easy  to  help  some  of  these  people. 
Many  won't  go  to  shelters  because  they 
fear— often  with  good  reason— that  they  will 


be  brutalized  by  other  occupants  or  even  by 
shelter  guards.  Many  are  terrified  of  human 
contact,  lost  In  the  horrifying  world  of  the 
insane.  But  it  doesn't  require  a  full  flight 
into  madness  or  alcoholism  to  earn  you  a 
spot  on  the  grates.  All  it  takes  is  a  broken 
family,  lost  savings,  a  disabUity  that  won't 
meet  the  government's  toughened  standards 
for  aid  or  a  Social  Security  or  welfare  check 
that  won't  pay  the  rent. 

Now  and  then  you  will  see  a  street 
person— a  bag  lady,  perhaps,  with  her  head 
held  high  and  an  air  of  faded  gentility 
about  her  shabby  clothes— who  will  remind 
you  that,  even  in  this  wealthy  nation,  there 
is  no  sure  guarantee  against  having  to  sleep 
under  bridges  and  beg  in  the  streets. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  26. 1982] 

America's  Dispossessed— The  New 
MiGRAirrs 
As  the  holiday  weekend  comes  to  a  close, 
and  you  settle  in.  perhaps,  for  a  day  of  foot- 
ball and  turkey  sandwiches,  thousands  of 
other  people  will  be  moving  through  towns 
and  cities  looking  for  food,  shelter  and  a 
Job.  Just  about  a  year  ago.  President 
Reagan  suggested  that  people  who  weren't 
happy  with  the  high  unemployment  rates  In 
their  home  towns  should  "vote  with  their 
feet."  Since  that  time,  many  jobless  workers 
have  found  they  have  no  other  choice. 

These  people  have  used  up  whatever  un- 
employment benefits  or  savings  they  had. 
been  evicted  from  their  apartments  or  sold 
their  homes  for  whatever  they  could  get. 
They've  said  goodbye  to  their  friends  and 
relatives,  left  behind  all  those  familiar  land- 
marks-schools, churches,  bowling  alleys, 
shops,  bars  and  meeting  places— that  make 
a  community  home.  Now  they're  living  in 
cars,  traUers,  tents  or  cardboard  huts.  They 
move  aroiuid  the  country  searching  for 
something  they're  not  likely  to  find— a  well- 
paid  Job  that  can  be  done  by  a  man  with  few 
skills  and  a  lot  of  pride. 

Not  many  communities  have  welcomed 
them  with  open  arms.  Even  In  the  flourish- 
ing Sunbelt,  Jobs  have  become  hard  to  find. 
The  tradition  of  community  responsibility 
for  the  destitute  Is  also  less  firmly  rooted  In 
the  fast-growing  cities  of  the  South  and 
West,  which,  even  in  good  times,  are  used  to 
warding  off  drifters  in  search  of  sunny 
climes.  Public  shelters  are  almost  nonexist- 
ent, privately  run  missions  and  soup  kitch- 
ens are  overflowing. 

In  Phoenix,  for  example,  local  ordinances 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sleep  In  a  public 
place  or  pick  through  garbage.  Urban  re- 
newal efforts  have  closed  down  all  the  pri- 
vate shelters,  flophouses  and  other  refuges 
in  the  downtown  area.  These  laws  weren't 
aimed  at  the  new  group  of  homeless.  They 
were  meant  to  discourage  the  hundreds  of 
alcoholics,  drug  addicts  and  refugees  from 
mental  institutions  who  frequented  the 
downtown  area  even  when  times  were  good. 
Now,  as  the  number  of  homeless  has  swelled 
Into  the  several  thousands,  the  city  has  des- 
ignated a  "neutral  zone"  in  which  the  desti- 
tute can  camp  out.  It  has  also  allowed  a  pri- 
vate charity— which  already  provides  job- 
finding  and  other  help  for  transient  fami- 
lies—to raise  money  for  an  emergency  shel- 
ter. 

In  other  localities,  the  only  help  for  tran- 
sients is  free  gas  and  auto  repairs,  provided 
in  the  hope  that  the  homeless  will  keep 
moving.  Here  and  there,  the  quality  of 
mercy  is  strained  to  the  breaking  point.  A 
Port  Lauderdale  councilman,  for  example, 
suggested  some  months  ago  that  local  busi- 


nesses spray  their  dumpsters  with  kerosene 
so  that  hungry  people  would  quit  foraging. 
Perhaps  he  got  the  idea  from  the  Califor- 
nian's  Depression-era  method  of  discourag- 
ing the  Okies  by  squirting  surplus  oranges 
with  kerosene  and  dumping  potatoes  in  the 
rivers.  Happily,  other  city  officials  were  not 
Interested. 

It's  impossible  to  know  how  many  of  the 
jobless  have  been  forced  out  onto  the  na- 
tion's streets  and  highways.  They  dont  line 
up  to  be  counted,  and  many  are  too  proud 
even  to  ask  for  help.  But  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  their  number  is  large  and  grow- 
ing. The  shame  of  it  is  not  contingent  on 
their  numbers.  It  is  enough  that  more 
people  daily  are  being  reduced  to  such  a  life 
in  our  prosperous  country.  There  is,  as  John 
Steinbeck  once  wrote,  a  failure  here  that 
topples  all  our  success. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  27,  1982] 

America's  Dispossessed:  Searchiiig  for 
Jobs 

Today  in  America  there  are  12  million 
people  looking  for  work.  Millions  of  other 
jobless  people  have  either  become  so  dis- 
couraged they've  quit  trying  to  find  a  job  or 
have  taken  part-time  work  until  they  can 
find  a  full-time  job.  Why  can't  these  people 
find  work?  After  aU,  there  are  still  help 
wanted  ads  in  the  papers,  though  admitted- 
ly only  around  half  as  many  as  two  years 
ago.  The  trouble  is  that  many  of  the  avail- 
able Jobs  require  skills  and  education  pos- 
sessed by  few  of  the  unemployed.  Openings 
do  occur  in  less-skilled  Jobs:  even  in  the 
worst  depression  normal  turnover  produces 
some  vacancies.  But  for  most  of  them  there 
is  a  line  of  Job-seekers  waiting. 

Recently  in  Los  Angeles,  about  1,000 
people— some  in  upper-middle-class  attire- 
lined  up  to  apply  for  five  manual  labor  jobs. 
These  jobs,  however,  paid  up  to  $1,380  a 
month.  Further  down  the  heap  are  the 
menial  jobs  that  have  become  the  property 
of  illegal  immigrants  and  other  fringe  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  When  the  immigration 
service  launched  a  drive  to  oust  illegal  work- 
ers from  these  Jobs  last  spring,  employers 
claimed  that  they  could  find  no  other 
takers.  Perhaps  the  employers  didn't  try 
very  hard— illegal  status  makes  docile  work- 
ers—but when  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
tracked  down  some  U.S.  workers  who  took 
them,  they  found  that  nearly  all  had  quit 
within  a  few  days.  Low  pay  and  harsh  work- 
ing conditions  were  part  of  the  reason.  But 
so  was  self-respect.  Stigma  attached  to  the 
kind  of  work  currently  reserved  for  aliens. 
Minimum  level  wages  are  now  derided  as 
"women's  pay." 

Perhaps  that  attitude  partly  explains  why 
women  haven't  been  hit  as  hard  by  this  re- 
cession as  men  have.  But  before  you  pre- 
scribe a  steady  diet  of  minimum  wages  for 
the  unemployed,  remember  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  now  frozen  at  $3.35  an  hour. 
In  terms  of  purchasing  power  that's  about 
25  percent  less  than  the  minimum  wage  In 
1975.  After  payroll  deductions,  transporta- 
tion and  other  work  expenses,  a  minimum- 
wage  worker  clears  less  than  $6,000  a  year, 
far  below  the  official  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four.  Try  providing  food,  clothing, 
housing  and  medical  care  for  a  family  on 
that  amount  of  money— even  If  you're  eligi- 
ble for  government  supplementary  assist- 
ance—and you'll  see  why  breadwinners  can't 
settle  for  it. 

Of  course  many  people  who  are  trained 
for  and  accustomed  to  better-paid  work 
have  taken  such  Jobs  to  make  some  liveli- 
hood anyhow.  But  this  kind  of  drop  In  living 


standards— especially  after  people  have 
"paid  their  dues,"  worked  their  way  up  a  bit 
higher— is  not  something  that  the  average 
American,  growing  up  in  the  prosperous 
decades  since  World  War  II,  has  been  led  to 
expect.  There  have  been  recurrent  reces- 
sions to  be  sure,  but  government  interven- 
tion In  the  economy  and  government  insur- 
ance-type programs  could  be  counted  on  to 
see  everyone  through,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  jobs  came  back. 

This  time  a  return  to  normal  conditions  Is 
not  in  the  cards.  Government  policy  has 
changed.  And  more  is  going  on  in  the  econo- 
my than  the  kind  of  cyclic  downturn  that 
comes  from  an  excess  of  inventories  or  even 
an  oil  shock.  While  no  one  was  paying  much 
attention,  the  U.S.  economy  became  inter- 
nationalized, and  a  new  wave  of  automation 
is  sweeping  through  both  the  manufactur- 
ing and  service  sectors.  This  means  more 
markets  for  the  high  technology  that  Amer- 
ica excels  at,  but  it  also  means  that  many  of 
the  Jobs  formerly  held  by  the  nation's  dis- 
placed workers  will,  in  the  future,  be  done 
by  either  foreign  workers  or  robots.  With- 
out substantial  help,  the  worker  in  search  of 
a  decently  paid  assembly  line  job  Is  likely  to 
be  on  the  road  for  a  long  time.  That  is  why 
the  help  must  come. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  28. 1982] 
America's  Dispossessed:  What  Needs  To  Be 

DOIfE(I) 

The  common  wisdom  of  mainstream  econ- 
omists is  that  there  are  no  quick  solutions 
for  the  economy's  current  malaise.  Many 
people  seem  to  think,  however,  that  accept- 
ing this  truism  Implies  that  you  also  accept 
the  victimization  of  millions  of  people  who 
suffer  most  directly  from  the  recession.  As 
long  as  you're  properly  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  this  or  that  poor  soul  who  comes 
to  your  attention,  It  Is  felt,  you're  absolved 
of  any  further  responsibility  for  trying  to 
alleviate  the  worst  side  effects  of  the  econo- 
my's period  of  adjustment. 

For  example.  Congress  has  Just  adjourned 
after  adopting  a  budget  for  this  year  that 
further  reduces  many  services  and  offers  no 
new  help  for  the  unemployed  beyond  a  few 
extra  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits.  The 
administration,  meanwhile.  Is  preparing  a 
budget  that,  by  all  reports,  will  call  for  addi- 
tional reductions  In  basic  social  and  educa- 
tional services.  All  of  these  reductions  will 
come  on  top  of  the  earlier  cutbacks  made  in 
the  federal  domestic  budget— and  the  fur- 
ther retrenchments  that  have  been  forced 
on  fiscally  strained  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  fatalism  that  powers 
this  Inaction— a  fatalism  indulged  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  comfortably  employed— is 
profoundly  misguided.  If  you  accept  the 
notion— as  we  do— that  in  order  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  damaging  boom-and-bust 
cycle  of  the  last  decade,  the  recovery  is 
going  to  have  to  be  long  and  slow,  surely 
you  also  should  accept  a  very  direct  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  costs  of  the  necessary 
adjustment  do  not  fall  disproportionately 
on  a  small  part  of  the  citlzeru^y. 

The  Inflationary  cycle  that  fueled  the  ex- 
traordinary employment  growth  of  the  last 
decade  caused  many  distortions  in  the  econ- 
omy. It  impeded  investment  and  penalized 
people  who  saved  and  those  who  lived  on 
fixed  incomes.  But  it  had.  at  least,  the 
virtue  that  it  hit  almost  everyone.  Not  so 
unemployment— the  tool  that  current  eco- 
nomic policy  has  used  to  curb  inflation. 
Even  now  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
are  better  off  than  ever  before.  This  Is  espe- 


daUy  true  of  tl:(w«  at  the  high  end  of  the 
income  distribution.  But  that  prosperity— 
and  the  promise  of  even  greater  prosperity 
in  the  future— has  been  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  milUons  of  Jobless  and  impover- 
ished people,  many  of  whom  are  now  crowd- 
ing into  public  shelters,  living  in  cars  or 
under  overpasses  or  waiting  in  fear  for  the 
day  when  their  unemployment  benefits  nm 
out. 

These  people  are  part  of  a  problem  that  is 
national— and  caring  for  them  is  Indisputa- 
bly a  national  responsibility.  There  are 
things  that  Congress,  with  the  administra- 
tion's backing,  should  do  as  soon  as  It  meets 
in  January.  Some  are  aimed  at  relieving  im- 
mediate distress.  Others  will  make  sure  that 
when  recovery  comes  everyone  gets  a  fair 
chance  to  share  in  its  benefits.  Over  the 
next  few  days,  we  will  share  our  notion  of 
what  should  be  done. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  federal 
government  should  throw  all  budgetary  cau- 
tion to  the  wind  and  launch  a  multi-billion 
federal  program  for  the  jobless.  That  could 
easUy  retard  recovery.  Nor  should  it  start 
building  federal  shelters,  nuining  federal 
food  lines  or  relocating  families.  State  and 
local  governments— and  the  private  sector- 
have  shown  that  they  are  willing  and  able 
to  do  the  job— at  least  when  there  Is  federal 
leadership  and  federal  money  to  prod  and 
assist  them.  But  there  are  ways  to  help 
people  that  will  not  only  encourage  them  to 
adjust  to  necessary  economic  change,  but 
speed  economic  growth  as  well. 

If  you  are  worried  about  "wasting"  gov- 
ernment money,  remember  that  still  larger 
costs— monetary  and  moral— come  from 
wasting  human  lives.  The  legacy  of  high  un- 
employment Uvea  on  for  many  yean  in 
broken  families,  abused  children,  welfare 
dependency  and  the  whole  sad  litany  of 
human  disorder.  The  country  will  need  the 
talent  and  skills  of  all  its  citizens  in  the 
years  ahead.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure 
that  no  group  is  left  behind. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  29, 1982] 
America's  Disfossbsskd:  What  Needs  To  Bi 

DOHEdl) 

When  the  administration  and  Congress  fi- 
nally get  down  to  deciding  how  to  help  the 
nation  weather  its  current  distress,  two 
rules  should  guide  their  efforts.  Measures 
taken  should  focus  on  helping  people  hurt 
by  economic  change— not  on  propping  up 
businesses  threatened  by  that  change.  And. 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  help  provided 
should  promote  future  economic  growth  by 
encouraging  adjustment  to  the  new  realities 
of  the  labor  market. 

The  first  requirement  Is  doing  something 
for  all  those  people  living  In  tents  and  cars 
and  on  park  benches.  Passing  the  emergen- 
cy relief  appropriation  that  died  in  the  last 
Congress  is  a  necessary  stopgap  measure. 
It's  all  very  well  to  rely  heavily  on  churches 
and  private  charities  to  provide  last-ditch 
help  to  the  dispossessed.  But  It  Is  positively 
unrealistic  to  expect  them  both  to  make  up 
the  money  lost  through  recent  cutbacks  in 
government  aid  and  also  to  expand  their 
services  to  cover  the  new  homeless.  Federal 
money  is  scarce  these  days,  so  Congress 
should  stifle  Its  normal  Impulse  to  distrib- 
ute program  dollars  far  and  wide,  and  make 
sure  that  emergency  aid  goes  to  those  areas 
and  people  in  the  greatest  distress. 

Next  on  the  list  are  some  don'ts  for  the 
policymakers.  Don'ts  pass  any  protectionist 
legislation  that  saves  the  jobs  of  a  few  well- 
represented    people   at   great   expense    to 
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everyone  elae.  A  nd  recognize  that  you  don't 
make  the  ecom  my  work  better  by  cutting 
money  for  scho  lis  and  colleges.  All  the  ex- 
perience of  hi8«ry  will  demonstrate  that 
those  economiei  do  best  that  invest  heavily 
in  educating  th^r  citizens. 

Further  extensions  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits are  an  unavoidable  necessity.  The  fed- 
eral govemmenf  will  have  to  pick  up  this 
tab— there  Is  ni  sense  pretending  that  the 
hardest-hit  sUtfs  can  afford  to  pile  up  stUl 
larger  debts  to  the  Treasury  than  the  bil- 
lions they  alrea  ly  owe.  Unemployment  ben- 
efits however,  but  only  time,  not  adjust- 
ment. As  long  as  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  displaced  workers  waiting  in 
vain  for  their  old  well-paid  assembly-line 
Jobs  to  reappeiir,  the  nation  will  have  to 
cope  with  both  an  enormous  social  problem 
•and  a  serious  iinpediment  to  technological 
change.  It's  tin*  to  tie  benefit  extensions  to 
help  for  the  uitmployed  in  getting  back  on 
their  f eet— mori  about  this  later. 

And  with  riiUloits  of  people  running 
through  their  last  dollars— for  God's  sake, 
stop  cutting— or  even  proposing  to  cut— im- 
portant social  brograms  that  are  the  last 
line  of  defense  for  the  "old"  and  "new"  poor 
alike.  These  i^iclude  food  stamps— which 
also  need  som^  relaxation  of  the  absurdly 
strict  rule  tliat  excludes  families  who 
happen  to  own  a  relatively  new  car  or  other 
small  assets— aid  other  nutrition  programs 
that  are  needec  for  children. 

Recognize  thi  it  there  are  some  people  who 
are  not— excepi  perhaps  in  the  sUtisticians' 
compuUtions— in  the  potential  labor  force. 
Stop  throwing  jeople  off  the  disability  rolls 
and  out  of  m<ntal  institutions  when  they 
haven't  a  chaiice  in  the  world  of  finding 
gainful  employ  uent.  Dumping  more  respon- 
sibilities on  Slate   and   local   govemmente 
Isn't  going  to  a  xomplish  anything  either.  It 
Just    creates    piore    unemployment    while 
drying  up  servfces— such  as  child  care,  home 
care  for  the  el  [Jerly,  child  abuse  protection 
and  other  sen  Ices  that  save  money  In  the 
long  run  and  h  elp  people  who  want  to  work. 
These  are  all  short-term  expediente.  They 
do   require   Uat   the   federal   government 
reassert  Its  re  ponslbility— and.  with  all  its 
obvious  UmlU^ons.  iU  real  capabUlty— to 
exert  a  poaltl-e  Influence  on  the  nation's 
economic  and  social  welfare.  These  emer- 
gency measur«s  also  need  to  be  reinforced 
by  longer-tem  efforts  to  help  people  and 
communities  i  repare  themselves  better  for 
an  economic  r  icovery  that  will  not  put  back 
the  same  jobs  in  the  same  places  they  were 
in  before  the  downturn.  And  they  need  to 
be  supported  by  larger  economic  policies 
that  ensure  tliat  a  sustained  recovery  does 
indeed  arrivc'These  are  subjects  to  which 
we  will  return  In  the  coming  days. 
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[From  the  W^lngton  Post,  Dec.  30. 1982] 
AmoucA's 


Dupossissxd: 


What  Needs  To  Be 

Don  (UI) 
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the  government  needs  to  do  more  for  dis- 
placed workers,  but  those  workers  should  be 
prepared  in  return  to  do  things  that  some  of 
them  may  find  distasteful. 

When  Congress,  as  it  must,  again  extends 
unemployment  benefits,  these  benefits 
should  be  linked  to  measures  that  help  the 
unemployed  get  back  to  work.  Putting  work- 
ers and  their  families  on  the  road  in  search 
of  work  U  not  a  happy  experience  for  them 
or  for  the  communities  that  receive  them. 
These  people  need  much  better  help  in  find- 
ing new  jobs  than  the  typically  perfunctory 
assistance  that  the  diminished  staffs  of 
state  employment  services  now  provide.  A 
national  effort,  preferably  with  business  in- 
volvement, is  needed.  If  the  jobs  are  in 
other  areas,  workers  may  need  help  in  find- 
ing new  housing  for  their  families  and  In 
disposing  of  their  present  homes. 

If  workers  can't  be  matched  up  with  per- 
manent jobs,  those  who  want  to  qualify  for 
more  unemployment  benefits  should  be  en- 
roUed  In  part-time  training  and  also  provid- 
ed with  temporary  jobs  In  local  government 
or  chariUble  organizations.  The  model  for 
this  combination  of  low-cost  community 
work  with  intensive  training  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  most  successful  of  the 
CETA  programs.  The  President  has  an  aver- 
sion to  anything  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
that's  because  he.  like  many  other  people, 
doesn't  realize  that  CETA  was  not  one  but 
many  kinds  of  programs,  and  that  the  best 
of  these  programs  worked  very  well. 

Don't  worry  about  "make-work."  If  it  was 
ever  much  of  a  problem,  it  certainly  isn't 
now  that  states  and  localities  have  drastical- 
ly curtailed  conununity  services  and  essen- 
tial maintenance.  And  if  you're  careful 
about  the  kind  of  training  the  workers  also 
get.  they  won't  linger  long  on  the  public 
payroll. 

Providing  help  in  return  for  effort  would 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  weeding 
out  unemployment  recipients  who  don't 
really  need  further  aid.  The  money  saved 
would  then  offset  the  cost  of  providing  jobs 
and  training  for  the  unemployed.  It  won't 
be  as  cheap  as  simply  extending  cash  bene- 
fits—and it  may  not  be  possible  to  train  and 
place  all  comers— but  the  nation  would  at 
least  get  something  In  return  for  its  tax  dol- 
lars—and so  would  the  unemployed. 

This  temporary  program  would  fit  in  well 
with  the  administration's  longer-run  plan  to 
give  the  private  sector  a  stronger  role  in  de- 
signing training  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  and  Partnership  Act  passed  last 
year- it  already  includes  a  small  program 
for  retraining  displaced  workers.  But  the 
federal  government  also  needs  to  concern 
itself  with  seeing  that  new  generations  of 
workers  don't  enter  the  labor  market  with- 
out the  skills  that  employers  now  want. 

Tlie  federal  government  already  spends 
billions  of  dollars  on  education  aid,  and  it 
should.  But  it  should  put  more  pressure  on 
schools  to  see  that  teachers  and  students 
meet  tougher  educational  standards.  The 
economy  needs  more  graduates  trained  in 
mathematics,  science,  engineering  and  com- 
puter skills,  and  schools  need  more  teachers 
qualified  In  these  subjects.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment can  use  lU  substantial  resources  to 
encourage  both. 

These  are  measures  that  would  reduce 
needless  human  suffering  in  ways  that  sup- 
port economic  recovery.  They  depend  for 
their  success,  however,  on  the  larger  eco- 
nomic policies  and  political  leadership  that 
alone  can  ensure  that  recovery. 


[From  the  Washington  Port,  Dec.  31, 1982] 
America's  Dispossessed:  What  Needs  To  Be 
Done  (IV) 
Throughout  this  holiday  season  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  most  serious  social 
and  economic  upheaval  that  the  country 
has  experienced  since  Wortd  War  II.  We've 
been  looking  at  iU  casualties— the  bag 
ladles,  the  derelicts,  the  abandoned  chil- 
dren, their  numbers  now  enlarged  by  hard 
times  and  the  faUure  of  the  Inrtltutions  and 
programs  that  once  supported  them— and 
the  "new  poor,"  the  families  out  on  the  road 
in  search  of  jobs  or  waiting  hopelessly  for 
their  benefit  checks  to  run  out.  We've  sug- 
gested ways  to  lessen  their  immediate  dis- 
tress and  to  help  able  persons  to  find  Jobs  in 
the  economy  of  the  future. 

None  of  this  will  be  easy  in  an  environ- 
ment of  budgetary  stringency  and  slow 
worldwide  economic  growth.  None  of  it  will 
succeed  at  aU  unless  U.S.  recovery  not  only 
starts  soon  but  also  keeps  going  for  a  period 
of  years.  That  won't  happen  unless  the 
president  and  Congress  are  ready  to  take 
forceful  action  to  get  the  economy  moving 
and  to  build  public  understanding  of  and 
support  for  the  difficult  steps  that  lie 
ahead. 

One  Important  reason  that  the  current 
downturn  has  been  so  painful— that  a 
return  to  a  level  of  Inflation  once  thought 
to  be  uncomfortable  has  been  produced  only 
by  progression  to  a  level  of  unemployment 
once  thought  to  be  Intolerable— is  that  po- 
litical, business  and  labor  leaders  haven't 
come  clean  with  the  American  public.  They 
have  talked  as  if  nothing  fundamental  had 
really  changed  in  the  economy,  as  if  every- 
thing would  go  back  to  normal  as  soon  as 
the  nation  had  paid  a  modest  price  for  con- 
trolling inflation. 

That's  not  so.  The  auto  industry  will  cer- 
tainly revive— but  not  to  its  previous  level. 
It  will  start  buying  more  steel— but  far  less 
per  car  than  it  used  to.  Housing  will  pick  up. 
but  mortgage  rates  will  never  go  back  to  5 
percent,  and  consumers  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  Invest  as  much  of  their  personal 
savings  in  their  homes  as  they  did  in  the 
past  decade.  Financial  markets  have 
changed  and  so  have  tastes.  Automation  is 
changing  production  methods,  and  foreign 
countries  are  invading  American  markets— 
not  by  foul  means  but  by  the  fair  competi- 
tion of  better  quality  at  lower  prices.  Amer- 
ica can  thrive  again,  but  only  if  it  makes 
substantial  changes. 

The  president  needs  to  start  talking  about 
thte.  And  he  needs  to  begin  exploring  ways 
to  break  the  stalemate  between  business 
and  labor  that  has  impeded  technological 
change  and  made  high  unemployment  the 
only  way  out  of  Inflation.  Without  agree- 
ment on  restraining  wages  and  prices,  inter- 
est rates  won't  come  down  and  economic  re- 
covery will  l)e  choked  off  before  it  has  fairly 
begun. 

Keeping  Interest  rates  down— the  sine  qua 
non  of  sustained  recovery— also  requires  get- 
ting federal  finances  under  control.  There  is 
room  for  argument  about  whether  the  rela- 
tively modest  deficits  of  the  1970s  impeded 
economic  growth,  but  there  is  no  disputing 
that  future  growth  will  be  weak  under  cur- 
rent policies  that  imply  enormous  deficits 
even  when  recovery  comes.  Getting  the 
budget  onto  a  path  that  leads  convincingly 
to  lower  future  def Iclte  requires  firm  action 
on  both  taxes  and  spending. 

The  president  needs  to  get  out  in  front  in 
putting  Social  Security  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  It  is  fair  to  ask  congressional  leaders 
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of  both  parties  to  sign  on  to  a  deal,  but  it  Is 
neither  reasonable  nor  responsible  to  expect 
them  to  take  the  lead. 

Defense  spending  must  be  restrained. 
Even  now  the  Pentagon  Is  signing  contracts 
that  will  force  future  outlays  still  higher 
than  the  ambitious  targeU  the  presldenU 
insists  upon.  If  the  president  won't  take 
action.  Congress  ultimately  will— but  in 
ways  that  are  likely  to  be  both  wasteful  and 
harmful  to  national  security. 

There  is  still  some  fat  in  domestic  spend- 
ing—but it's  all  well  protected  by  powerful 
interests.  The  administration  needs  to  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  most  of  what's  left  in 
the  domestic  budget  buys  things  that  people 
want— and  are  willing  to  pay  for  if  it's  made 
clear  that  that  bill  is  falling  due.  That 
means  raising  future  taxes,  a  subject  un- 
pleasant to  more  people  than  the  president. 
The  task  will  be  easier,  however,  if  any  in- 
crease follows  that  precedent  set  by  last 
summer's  tax  law— increasing  revenues  by 
making  the  lightly  taxed  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden. 

There  is  a  fine  line  between  policies  that 
lock  the  economy  into  outmoded  patterns  of 
production  and  those  that  lead  to  a  costly 
and  unnecessary  upheaval  in  lives  and  com- 
munities. The  administration  and  Congress 
need  to  keep  that  in  mind  as  they  look  for 
ways  to  lead  the  country  through  a  recovery 
that  may  seem,  to  many,  psinfully  slow. 
They  also  need  to  remember  that  because 
the  economy— not  just  this  country's  but 
the  world's— Is  going  through  a  period  of 
substantial  change.  It's  hard  to  know  in  ad- 
vance which  policies  will  work  and  which 
will  not.  What  we  all  do  know  is  that  this 
country,  for  all  its  current  troubles,  is  far 
too  rich  to  Ignore  the  plight  of  its  dispos- 
sessed citizens— and  far  too  wise  and  tough 
to  persist  In  policies  that  don't  grapple  with 
the  hard  new  realities  of  the  1980s.* 


AMBASSADOR  BURNS  SPEAKS 
ON  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  is  at  a  critical  point 
in  its  development.  Contrary  to  those 
apocalyptic  news  reports  which  ap- 
peared during  the  Eaat-West  pipeline 
dispute,  the  alliance  is  not  on  the 
brink  of  collapse.  Nor  is  it  business  as 
usual. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  evolving  in 
response  to  changing  economic  forces 
in  the  Western  world.  Recession  has 
prevailed  for  more  than  3  years,  re- 
sulting In  high  unemployment,  high 
interest  rates,  and  myriad  other  in- 
tractable problems.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  alliance  is 
under  great  strain. 

Last  month  these  economic  forces 
were  described  with  great  clarity  and 
insight  by  Arthur  F.  Bums,  ovu-  Am- 
bassador to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  His  speech,  entitled  "The 
Economic  Health  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance," deserves  our  closest  attention. 
Few  individuals  are  as  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject  as  Dr.  Bums, 
who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  Chairman  of  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Ambassador  Bums'  message  is  an 
important  one.  As  competitors  in  the 


world  market,  the  United  States  and 
Western  Ehirope  are  bound  to  have  a 
difficult  relationship  during  these 
times  of  worldwide  economic  stagna- 
tion. Nor  is  economic  prosperity  likely 
to  return  in  the  near  future.  Yet  he  is 
confident,  as  am  I.  that  by  mobilissing 
our  considerable  economic  and  politi- 
cal resources,  the  Western  Alliance 
can  weather  this  storm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Bums' 
address  to  the  Deutsche  Atlantische 
Gesellschaft,  or  the  German  Atlantic 
Society,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Diffi- 
cult times  such  as  these  require  ex- 
traordiiuiry     statesmanship,     as     Dr. 
Bums  acknowledges  in  his  concluding 
remarks.  No  prophet  of  my  acquaint- 
ance is  better  able  to  fulfill  his  own 
prophecy  than  Dr.  Bums. 
The  address  follows: 
The  Ecohowc  Health  op  the  Westesh 
Alliamce 
(By  Arthur  F.  Bums) 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Deutsche  Atlantische 
Gesellschaft  for  the  opportunity  to  address 
your   members   and   friends   this   evening. 
Since  its  establishment  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago.  your  society  has  faithfully  supported 
the  fundamental  objective  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance.  You  have  never  wavered  In 
your  devotion  to  peace  or  in  your  efforts  to 
espouse  the  principles  of  individual  freedom 
and  democracy  that  constitute  the  moral 
foundation  of  NATO.  In  so  doing,  you  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  enlightened  citizens 
of  both  your  country  and  mine. 

My  puri>ose  this  evening,  beyond  express- 
ing appreciation  of  your  contribution  to  pre- 
serving International  peace  and  freedom.  Is 
to  discuss  some  of  the  economic  Issues  that 
have  recently  been  troubling  the  Western 
Alliance. 

Economic  factors  ineviUbly  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  political  attitudes  that  pre- 
vail in  our  respective  countries,  and  they  in 
turn  can  be  decisive  for  the  military  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Alliance.  In  view  of  the  im- 
mense role  of  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs. I  shall  concentrate  on  the  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  its 
European  Allies.  That  these  relations  have 
been  rather  strained  of  late  Is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  That  is  reason  enough 
for  trying  to  see  the  American-European  re- 
lationship in  a  sound  perspective.  Beyond 
that,  it  is  vital  to  our  Alliance  to  consider 
how  well  its  economic  underpinnings  are 
being  maintained  and  protected. 

Since  the  end  of  1979,  both  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  have  been  expe- 
riencing considerable  economic  sluggishness 
or  actual  recession.  That  Western  econo- 
mies are  vastly  stronger  than  the  economies 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  this  can  hardly  justify 
complacency  on  our  part.  What  needs  to 
concern  us  is  the  state  of  our  own  economic 
health— how  best  to  preserve  and  improve 
it.  My  first  task  this  evening,  therefore,  is  to 
examine  briefly  the  sources  of  recent  diffi- 
culties in  the  West. 

The  oU  price  shocks  of  1973  and  1978  have 
certainly  contributed  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems. So  too  have  other  developments  in  the 
international  marketplace,  particularly  the 
increasing  challenge  of  Japan  to  some  of 
our  key  industries  as  well  as  the  new  compe- 
tition for  a  variety  of  Western  manufactures 
from  the  more  advanced  of  the  developing 


nations.  These  external  influences,  however, 
have  been  less  important  for  Western 
economies  than  difficulties  of  our  own 
making. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  post-war 
period,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of 
Western  democracies  were  highly  successful 
in  maintaining  reasonably  full  employment 
and  in  improving  social  conditions.  These 
very  successes  tempted  governments  during 
the  1970'8  to  respond  to  the  never-ending 
public  pressures  for  governmental  benefits 
by  risking  large  budget  deficits  and  easy 
money  in  the  hope  of  expanding  social  wel- 
fare programs  stUl  further  as  well  as  attend- 
ing to  new  environmental  concerns.  But  by 
attempting  to  extract  more  and  more  goods 
and  services  from  our  economies  without 
adding  correspondingly  to  our  willingness  to 
work  and  save,  we  in  the  West  inevitably  re- 
leased the  destructive  forces  of  inflation. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  shoiild  not  be 
surprising  that  tensions  over  economic 
issues  have  at  times  seriously  tested  the 
harmony  that  has  generally  characterized 
the  political  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  European  Allies.  When  our  in- 
dividual economies  are  booming,  there  is 
little  pressure  on  governments  from  their 
business  or  agricultural  communities  to  pro- 
test or  counteract  activities  being  pursued  in 
other  countries.  Such  pressures  tend  to 
mount,  however,  in  times  of  economic  adver- 
sity. Difficulties  that  would  be  passed  over 
under  prosperous  conditions  then  take  on 
some  importance—occasionally  even  a  large 
importance.  Gentle  voices  of  spokesmen  of 
economic  interests  are  then  apt  to  become 
loud  and  strident,  and  even  the  customary 
composure  of  academicians  and  high  gov- 
ernment officials  tends  to  suffer.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  that  has  been  the 
usual  experience  of  mankind  and  we  have 
not  escaped  It  this  time. 

There  Is,  first  of  all.  the  issue  of  American 
interest  rates.  There  can  be  no  dispute  over 
the  fact  that  these  rates  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily high  in  recent  years.  Nor  can  It  be 
denied  that  they  served  to  attract  funds  to 
the  United  SUtes  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  this  movement  of  funds  tended 
to  raise  Interest  rates  In  some  European 
countries,  and  that  business  investment  suf- 
fered to  some  degree  as  a  consequence.  If 
European  complaints  had  stopped  at  this 
point,  no  one  could  reasonably  quarrel;  but 
many  Europeans,  Including  prominent  gov- 
ernment officials,  at  times  went  further  and 
either  stated  or  implied  that  American  in- 
terest rates  were  responsible  for  the  eco- 
nomic troubles  in  their  countries.  That  line 
of  thinking  overlooked  the  fact  that  high 
American  Interest  rates  could  not  be  respon- 
sible simultaneously  for  the  still  higher  in- 
terest rates  in  Prance  and  the  drastically 
lower  interest  rates  in  Japan.  Needless  to 
say,  factors  Indigenous  to  Individual  coun- 
tries—among them,  the  propensity  of  the 
public  to  save  and  the  state  of  governmental 
budgets— always  exercise  some  influence  on 
interest  rates. 

Much  of  European  criticism  of  American 
interest  rates  also  stemmed  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  American  policy  objectives. 
Seeking  to  end  the  havoc  wrought  by  Infla- 
tion, our  authorities  proceeded  on  a  princi- 
ple that  has  been  tested  across  the  centur- 
ies—namely, that  stoppage  of  inflation 
requires  curbing  the  growth  of  money  sup- 
plies. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  high  in- 
terest rates  were  In  large  part  a  result  of  our 
restrictive  monetary  policy.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  we  sought  high  inter- 
est rates. 
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On  the  contrv  y,  the  Immedimte  effects  of 
the  restrictive  rionetary  policy  on  Interest 
rates  mnd  econ>mlc  activity  were  by  no 
means  welcome,  but  this  policy  did  achieve 
its  fundamental  purpose  of  curbing  Infla- 
tion in  the  Unit  id  SUtes.  Since  1979.  when 
the  consumer  pi  ice  level  rose  more  than  13 
per  cent,  the  rite  of  inflation  has  moved 
steadily  lower.  I  y  coming  down  to  less  than 
S  per  cent  this  yf ar.  the  inflation  rate  in  the 
United  SUtes  is  now  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  world. 

The  success  oi  monetary  policy  in  subdu- 
ing inflation  eve  ntually  made  it  possible  for 
American  intenst  rates  to  move  to  lower 
levels— partly  tlf^ugh  the  inner  workings  of 
the  marketplacfland  partly  through  adjust- 
ments of  policy.  The  slowing  of  inflation  en- 
couraged the  aithorities  to  reduce  mone- 
tary restraints,  uid  the  deepening  of  reces- 
sion impelled  t^  em  to  do  so.  Economic  con- 
ditions in  the  U  lited  SUtes  were,  of  course, 
primarily  respoi  sible  for  the  consequent  de- 
cline of  interest  rates,  but  our  monetary  au- 
thorities were  also  mindful  of  the  benefits 
that  the  lower  »ates  could  brii»g  to  Europe. 
Since  last  year,  when  the  rate  that  commer- 
cial banks  cha-ge  their  prime  borrowers 
reached  21W  p«r  cent,  the  prime  rate  has 
fallen  to  11 W  psr  cent.  Open-market  short- 
term  rates  have  been  cut  in  half.  Long-term 
rates  on  corpoitte  bonds  and  home  mort- 
gages declined  I  iss.  but  they  too  have  fallen 
materially.  The  greater  part  of  these  inter- 
est rate  adjust  menU  has  occurred  since 
June,  and  Euro  jeans  rates  followed  Ameri- 
can rates  dowrfcrard— although  not  to  the 
same  degree,  iks  these  financial  develop- 
ments unfoldecl-  Europeans  Joined  Ameri- 
cans in  wishing  that  interest  rates  would 
move  even  low^r.  but  what  had  previously 
been  a  significiint  source  of  friction  within 
the  Alliance  vii  tually  ceased  being  trouble- 
some. 

Another  recei  it  irritant  to  some  members 
of  the  Alliance  was  the  stand  taken  by  the 
American  goveiunent  on  Intervention  in 
foreign  exchartge  markets.  The  effective- 
ness of  such  naneuvers  in  sUbilizing  for- 
eign currencies  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
serious  debate  unong  financial  experts,  in- 
cluding central  bankers.  Nevertheless,  gov- 
ernments of  lea  ling  countries  kept  interven- 
ing with  some  requency  during  the  1970's, 
in  the  hope  of  smoothing  out  some  of  the 
short-run  fluctuations  in  the  exchange 
market.  Being  Titical  of  these  policies,  the 
Reagan  Administration  announced  soon 
after  It  came  I  »to  power  that,  in  its  Judg- 
ment, foreign  c  jrrencies  are  best  left  to  the 
free  market  an  1  that  it  would  therefore  re- 
frain from  InU  rvenlng  except  under  highly 
exceptional  cir  umstances.  Not  a  few  finan- 
ciers and  govjmment  officials  welcomed 
this  decision,  ai  td  even  some  who  questioned 
it  were  more  Joncemed  with  the  political 
consequences  c*  non-intervention  than  with 
its  Intrinsic  economic  merits.  There  were, 
nevertheless,  lome  determined  European 
critics  of  the  m  rw  American  policy,  and  they 
made  their  influence  felt— most  noUbly  at 
the  Summit  m  meting  held  this  June  at  Ver- 
saiUes. 

While  Amcri  ans  held  to  their  basic  posi- 
tion at  that  m  ieting,  they  did  propose  that 
a  committee  o  international  experts  study 
the  results  of  i  ast  experience  with  interven- 
tion. By  agreei  ig  to  such  a  study,  all  partici- 
panU  tacitly  idmitted  the  ponlbiUty  that 
some  of  their  views  on  intervention  might 
need  to  be  rei  ised.  Since  then,  the  United 
SUtes  has  gor  e  further  In  the  direction  fa- 
vored by  Its  c  Itics  by  actually  intervening 
several  times-  albeit  on  a  modest  scale— in 
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the  market.  There  is  reason  for  hoping  that 
the  foreign  exchange  study  now  under  way 
may  further  contribute  to  narrowing  the 
differences  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
some  of  its  Allies.  And  if  goodwill  should  be 
aided  by  good  fortune,  so  that  both  interest 
rates  and  inflation  kept  coming  down  In  our 
respective  countries,  the  fluctuations  of  ex- 
change rates  would  of  themselves  narrow 
and  thus  reduce  both  the  impulse  to  inter- 
vene and  the  inclination  to  fret  over  the 
issue. 

A  far  more  serious  conflict  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  Allies  was  stirred  by 
the  decision  of  several  European  countries 
to  support  the  construction  of  a  Siberian 
natural  gas  pipeline.  This  conflict  reached  a 
climax  when  the  American  government, 
feeling  morally  outraged  over  the  Soviet 
Union's  role  in  suppressing  the  newly  won 
freedoms  of  the  Polish  people,  proceeded  to 
forbid  shipments  by  American  firms  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  needed  to  build  the 
pipeline.  This  prohibition  was  later  ex- 
tended to  European  subsidiaries  and  licens- 
ees of  American  firms.  These  actions  led  to 
acrimonious  charges  and  debates,  and  some 
political  observers  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic felt  that  American  reaction  to  the 
crisis  in  Poland  may  have  given  rise  to  a 
crisis  of  the  Alliance. 

That  danger,  fortunately,  was  surmount- 
ed. Not  only  was  damage  to  the  Alliance 
kept  down,  but  the  pipeline  controversy  ac- 
tually helped  to  steer  Western  thinking 
about  foreign  policy  onto  a  sounder  track. 

In  the  course  of  pondering  the  sanctions 
imposed  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
American  government  undertook  a  review  of 
Western  economic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  hope  of  developing  a  policy 
that,  unlike  the  pipeline  sanctions,  could 
prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Alliance.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  this  would  require 
more  resolute  dealing  with  elements  of  inco- 
herence in  Western  foreign  policy.  The  rea- 
soning that  led  to  this  conclusion  was 
straightforward.  On  the  one  hand,  NATO 
countries  were  devoting,  year  after  year, 
vast  resources  to  our  common  defense 
against  the  Soviet  threat.  Simultaneously, 
however,  partly  through  private  banks  and 
partly  through  government  agencies,  we  in 
the  West  kept  lending  during  the  past 
decade  vast  simis  of  money  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites. 

At  times,  this  was  even  being  done  at  sub- 
sidized Interest  rates.  In  view  of  the  high 
priority  that  the  Soviet  Union  assigns  to  its 
military  esUblishment,  the  financial  re- 
sources that  the  West  so  liberally  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  SovleU  thus  indirectly 
helped  to  strengthen  their  already  formida- 
ble military  esUblishment.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weaknesses  in  our  controls 
on  the  export  of  militarily  related  products 
and  technology. 

These  considerations  were  persistently 
pressed  by  the  American  government  on  its 
Allies  during  the  past  year.  For  a  time,  they 
were  resisted  by  Europetu:!  governments, 
partly  because  of  displeasure  over  the  pipe- 
line sanctions,  partly  also  because  of  con- 
cern that  the  American  initiative  could  lead 
to  an  East- West  trade  war.  But  as  the  Amer- 
ican government  made  clear  that  its  basic 
aim  was  simply  to  steer  Western  policy  onto 
a  path  that  was  more  consistent  with  Allied 
security  interests,  controversy  and  recrimi- 
nation gradually  yielded  to  quiet  voices  of 
reason. 

On  November  13.  President  Reagan  was 
able  to  announce  that  agreement  had  been 


reached  on  the  need  to  consider  Allied  secu- 
rity issues  when  making  trade  arrangements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  More  spedfically. 
the  United  SUtes  and  iU  partners  agreed, 
first,  that  new  contracts  for  Soviet  natural 
gas  would  not  be  undertaken  during  the 
course  of  an  urgent  study  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy;  second,  that  existing  con- 
trols on  the  transfer  of  strategic  items  to 
the  Soviets  will  be  strengthened;  third,  that 
procedures  for  monitoring  financial  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets  will  be  promptly  es- 
tablished; and  fourth,  that  the  Allies  will 
work  to  harmonize  their  export  credit  poli- 
cies. In  the  eyes  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, these  measures  will  promote  Allied  in- 
terests more  effectively  than  the  pipeline 
sanctions.  The  President  therefore  conclud- 
ed his  sUtement  by  announcing  their  re- 
moval. Long  and  difficult  negotiations  on 
ways  of  carrying  out  the  agreed  measures 
are  undoubtedly  still  ahead  of  us,  but  the 
pipeline  crisis  as  such  has  fortunately  come 
to  an  end. 

In  other  areas  of  economic  policy— par- 
ticularly defense  burden-sharing  and  trade 
Issues— the  United  SUtes  continues  to  have 
major  differences  with  ite  European  part- 
ners. Difficulties  of  this  type  have  troubled 
the  Alliance  almost  from  its  beginning,  and 
in  one  form  or  another  they  are  likely  to 
remain  troublesome  in  the  years  ahead. 
Even  here,  however,  we  have  generally  man- 
aged to  work  out  our  problems,  and  we  have 
had  some  limited  successes  during  the  past 
year  that  are  noteworthy. 

The  distribution  of  defense  burdens 
among  Allies  inevitably  raises  difficult  ques- 
tions of  equity.  Many  Americans,  especially 
Members  of  Congress,  have  long  felt  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  bearing  an  excessive 
part  of  the  heavy  costs  of  the  Alliance.  In 
view  of  the  financial  stringency  that  has  de- 
veloped in  my  country,  such  criticisms  of 
Europe  have  recently  intensified.  Our 
NATO  partners  usually  respond  by  remind- 
ing us  that  their  spending  on  defense  rose 
steadily  during  the  1970's  while  real  Ameri- 
can spending  kept  falling  off.  That  is  entire- 
ly true,  but  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Official  sUtistics  Indicate  that  defense 
spending  reached  7.9  percent  of  the  gross 
domestic  product  in  the  United  SUtes 
during  1970.  The  highest  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  each  of  our  major  Allies  fell  short 
of  5  percent  in  that  year.  While  the  defense 
outlays  of  the  United  SUtes  decreased 
during  the  1970's.  this  gap  has  never  been 
closed.  Confronted  with  these  facts.  E^irope- 
an  governments  are  inclined  to  observe  that 
moneUry  figures  fall  to  capture  all  costs  In- 
volved In  the  defense  area,  particularly  the 
conscription  of  soldiers  that  exisU  In  most 
of  their  countries.  Such  remonstrances, 
however,  are  not  always  accepted  by  Ameri- 
cans, as  the  lively  discussions  that  have 
been  resounding  in  our  Congressional  halls 
indicate. 

Whatever  the  meriU  of  ongoing  debates 
among  members  of  the  Alliance,  the  Reagan 
Administration  recognizes  that  some  of  the 
military  proposals  now  before  Congress 
would  seriously  weaken  the  Alliance.  Not 
only  that,  they  would  also  encourage  the 
Russians  to  remain  unyielding  in  the  vital 
arms  control  negotiations  now  under  way  In 
Geneva.  Those  dangers  have  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  European  leaders.  In  fact, 
many  Europeans  have  long  shared  the  wide- 
spread American  belief  that  Europe  is  not 
doing  enough  for  Its  own  or  for  the  common 
defense.  Financial  stringency  is  nowadays 
no  less  a  problem  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  SUtes.  In  spite  of  that,  the  German 


government  has  recently  taken  steps  that 
should  help  Americans  to  see  the  problem 
of  defense  burden-sharing  in  a  better  per- 
spective. Several  months  ago  the  Federal 
Republic  signed  a  treaty  with  (he  United 
SUtes  under  which  it  agreed  to  commit 
90.000  reservists  in  support  of  American 
combat  forces  in  the  event  of  war.  More  re- 
cently. Minister  Manfred  Woemer  an- 
nounced that  the  new  German  budget  pro- 
vides a  significant  additional  contribution 
for  constructing  vital  NATO  military  facili- 
ties in  Europe.  These  measures  had  long 
been  urged  by  Americans  on  the  German 
government.  The  fact  that  they  have  been 
adopted  at  a  difficult  time  should  certainly 
help  to  quiet  American  concerns. 

Differences  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  Allies  over  International  trade  issues 
also  have  a  long  and  checkered  history. 
Prom  the  end  of  World  War  II  through  the 
1970's  the  broad  trend  of  Western  policy 
has  been  towards  Increasing  liberalization  of 
international  trade  and  investment,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  trend  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  West  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
WhUe  the  United  SUtes  led  the  world  to- 
wards an  open  trading  system  and  unre- 
stricted foreign  investment,  this  policy— 
except  for  agriculture— was  generally  sup- 
ported in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany.  Unfortunately,  but 
not  surprisingly,  the  deep  recession  of 
recent  times  has  by  now  stirred  up  strong 
protectionist  sentiment  in  many  European 
countries  and  also  In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  stoutly 
resisted  Congressional  moves  toward  protec- 
tionism—thus far  with  considerable  al- 
though Incomplete  success.  During  the 
recent  ministerial  meeting  of  the  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  United  SUtes  fought  especially 
hard  for  an  unequivocal  commitment  by  the 
world's  trade  ministers  to  phase  out  existing 
measures  restricting  international  trade  and 
to  refrain  from  taking  new  restrictive  meas- 
ures. The  debates  over  this  principle  and  on 
specific  trade  Issues  were  protracted  and  at 
times  bitter,  but  at  the  end  American  initia- 
tives brought  only  modest  results.  Assuming 
professorial  garb.  Mr.  Brock,  the  American 
trade  represenUtlve,  Judged  the  result  as 
deserving  hardly  more  than  a  grade  of  "C"— 
an  assessment  that  few  informed  observers 
have  questioned. 

P*rom  an  American  viewpoint,  the  most 
disappointing  aspect  of  this  meeting  was  the 
failure  to  convince  the  European  Communi- 
ty to  modify  some  aspects  of  its  agricultural 
policy.  For  many  years  the  Community  has 
maintained  farm  prices  above  the  world 
level.  Surpluses  therefore  developed,  and  in 
order  to  move  them  into  world  markets  the 
Community  subsidized  their  export.  As  long 
as  this  policy  was  confined  to  protecting 
farm  sales  within  the  Community,  the 
United  SUtes  accepted  it— although  not 
without  protest.  But  once  the  subsidization 
led  to  large  exports  to  third-country  mar- 
keU,  a  more  serious  problem  arose  for 
American  farmers  and  agricultural  export- 
ers of  other  countries.  With  farm  incomes  in 
the  United  SUtes  currently  at  their  lowest 
level  since  the  1930's  American  protests 
against  the  Community's  agricultural  policy 
have  become  increasingly  insistent.  The 
Community  however  has  refused  to  budge, 
maintaining  among  other  things  that  the 
issue  of  its  subsidies  had  already  been  set- 
tled In  earlier  negotiations.  This  and  other 
arguments  of  the  Conmiunity  have  not  soft- 
ened American  attitudes;  and  unless  this  ag- 


ricultural controversy  is  soon  settled,  there 
is  a  serious  possibility  that  the  Congress  will 
pass  retaliatory  legislation  next  year.  This 
would  be  BO  damaging  for  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  Europe  that  I  continue  to  believe 
that  some  mutual  accommodation  will  be 
worked  out. 

Such  a  result,  indeed,  was  achieved  in  con- 
nection with  another  trade  dispute  that  for 
a  time  resisted  every  attempt  at  resolution. 
For  many  years  the  world  steel  industry  has 
suffered  from  excess  capacity  and,  as  so 
often  happens  under  such  conditions,  vari- 
ous countries— including  some  in  Europe- 
made  export  subsidies  available  to  thelr 
steel  producers.  As  a  consequence,  large 
quantities  of  steel  produced  with  the  benefit 
of  government  subsidies  have  penetrated 
the  American  market  in  recent  years.  Amer- 
ican steel  manufacturers,  who  do  not  receive 
subsidies,  sought  to  limit  this  vexing  compe- 
tition. They  took  advantage  of  a  law  that 
enables  an  industry  to  veto  certain  govern- 
mental efforte  to  work  out  trade  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries.  Despite  this 
formidable  obstacle,  the  American  govern- 
ment finally  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
European  Commission  that  imposes  moder- 
ate quotas  on  exports  of  various  steel  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  SUtes. 

To  me,  as  to  other  confirmed  free  traders, 
this  agreement  has  brought  little  Joy.  How- 
ever, the  practical  choice  that  both  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  faced  in  this  instance 
was  not  between  protectionism  and  free 
trade,  but  rather  between  degrees  and  kinds 
of  protectionism.  If  the  negotiations  on 
steel  quotas  had  faUed,  existing  American 
law  would  have  required  prompt  imposition 
of  punitive  duties  on  steel  imporU.  Worse 
still,  it  seemed  likely  that  in  that  event  the 
Congress  would  legislate  still  more  drastic 
protectionist  measures.  The  negotiated  set- 
tlement clearly  violated  the  salutary  princi- 
ple of  free  trade,  but  it  also  forestalled  more 
serious  consequences.  To  this  extent,  it  is 
not  only  a  tolerable  arrangement,  but  one 
that  has  served  to  reduce  political  tensions 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  iU  Allies. 

The  conclusion  that  I  feel  can  Justly  be 
drawn  from  my  review  of  the  recent  steel 
and  other  economic  disputes  within  the  Alli- 
ance is  reassuring.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  excesses  of  political  rhetoric  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and,  occasionally,  mis- 
guided actions  as  well.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  European  Allies  have 
succeeded  in  working  out— or  at  least  in 
muting— most  of  their  troublesome  differ- 
ences over  economic  issues.  Our  ability  to 
accomplish  this  mutual  accommodation 
under  difficult  conditions  demonstrates  that 
the  moral,  political,  and  security  Interests 
that  unite  us  are  strong  enough  to  overcome 
even  divisive  economic  Issues.  That  at  any 
rate  has  proved  to  be  the  case  thus  far,  and 
from  that  we  can  surely  draw  encourage- 
ment for  the  future. 

We  must  temper,  however,  any  feeling  of 
optimism  that  international  economic  condi- 
tions will  improve  so  much  in  the  near 
future  that  they  will  be  unlikely  to  cause  or 
intensify  political  strains  within  the  Alli- 
ance. It  is  by  now  widely  recognized  that  the 
weakness  of  the  international  economy 
during  the  past  three  years  is  the  aftermath 
of  the  Inflationary  pressures  released  during 
the  1970's.  It  is  not  so  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  our  recent  economic  dlffecul- 
ties  reflects  more  than  the  normal  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  business  cycle.  They  reflect 
also  certain  loss  of  business  dynamism— that 
is,  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  underlying 
forces  of  economic  growth  in  the  Western 
world. 


Liberal  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  has 
served  us  well  over  a  long  generation  in  fos- 
tering full  employment  and  improving  the 
social  envirorunent.  They  might  have  con- 
tinued to  work  beneficially  if  they  had  not 
been  carried  to  excess.  But,  unfortunately, 
traditional  rules  of  financial  prudence  were 
thrown  to  the  winds.  As  a  result,  our  West- 
em  economies  have  become  so  highly  sensi- 
tive to  the  dangers  of  inflation  that  liberal 
financial  policies  can  no  longer  be  counted 
on  to  perform  their  earlier  constructive 
function. 

Of  late,  government  and  business  thinking 
in  the  Western  world  has  focused  on  creat- 
ing an  environment  that  is  more  conducive 
to  business  Innovation  and  private  capital 
investment  than  it  has  been  in  recent  years. 
Responsible  leaders  in  our  respective  coun- 
tries frequently  emphasize  not  only  the 
need  to  practice  moderation  in  the  mone- 
tary area,  but  also  the  need  to  bring  about 
some  reduction  from  the  high  levels  that 
both  government  spending  and  taxes  have 
reached  relative  to  the  size  of  our  reQ>ective 
national  income.  E^ren  Prance,  which  moved 
for  a  while  in  another  direction,  has  recent- 
ly adopted  a  rather  restrictive  monetary 
policy,  besides  aimouncing  the  intention  to 
restrain  further  expansion  of  budgetary 
deficiU.  With  earlier  economic  policies  now 
in  general  disrepute  in  the  West,  and  the 
newer  policies  not  yet  fully  tested,  deep  con- 
cern about  the  economic  outlook  has  spread 
during  the  past  year  or  two  in  the  United 
SUtes  as  well  as  throughout  Western 
Eimipe. 

Such  pessimism  can  be  overdone.  In  the 
United  SUtes  at  least,  the  aggregate  output 
of  the  economy  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed during  the  past  six  months  or  so, 
and  there  are  now  nim:ierous  indications 
that  the  groundwork  for  recovery  has  been 
laid.  As  noted  earlier,  both  Inflation  and  in- 
terest rates  have  come  down  sharply.  Stock 
and  bond  prices  have  risen  dramatically, 
thereby  adding  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  net  worth  of  Individuals  and  busi- 
ness entities.  Of  late,  consumer  spending  for 
goods  and  services  has  Increased  modestly. 
Residential  construction  has  been  moving 
upward  again  this  year:  home  sales  have  re- 
cently revived;  and  the  financial  condition 
of  mortgSLge-lending  institutions  has  Im- 
proved. The  upward  climb  of  wages  has 
slowed  materially;  industrial  productivity 
has  recently  perked  up;  and  corporate  prof- 
ite  have  begun  to  increase.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  offset  thus  far  by  sharp 
deterioration  of  merchandise  exports  and 
business  Investment  In  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  seems  likely  that  a 
gradual  recovery  of  aggregate  production 
and  employment  will  get  under  v,*.-  in  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  next  few  months. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  immediate  outlook  for  Europe  is 
less  favorable,  in  large  part  because  of  the 
greater  rigidity  of  its  labor  markets.  But  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  improve- 
ment in  the  American  economy  will  l)e  felt 
before  too  many  months  pass  also  in  West- 
em  Exirope. 

Unemployment,  nevertheless,  will  remain 
high  in  the  West  for  an  uncomfortable 
period,  since  the  pace  of  recovery  is  likely  to 
be  slow  in  the  present  instance.  There  are 
compelling  reasons  for  this  gradualness. 
First,  there  are  as  yet  hardly  any  signs  that 
contracts  for  business  construction  or  orders 
for  business  equipment  have  begun  to  in- 
crease either  in  the  United  SUtes  or  in 
Western  Europe.  Second,  most  of  the  larger 
banks  throughout  the  West  must  now  real- 
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ize  that  their  len<|ing  policies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  were)  excessively  liberal  during 
the  1970s.  They  Will  consequently  be  more 
[-perhaps  excessively  cau- 
the  years  immediately 
ny  of  the  less  developed 

iy  Mexico.  Brazil  and  Ar- 

eentina.  which  lately  have  figured  so  heavi- 
ly in  the  press-iare  at  present  unable  to 
make  timely  pajjments  of  the  interest  or 
principal  that  is  flue  on  their  overextended 
indebtedness.        J 

These  financial  difficulties  constitute  a 
grave,  but  I  beliefe  still  manageable,  danger 
to  the  international  banking  system.  Under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  however,  great 
austerity  will  nead  to  be  practiced  in  many 
of  the  less  developed  countries,  and  their  re- 
duced imports  mWU  ineviubly  restrict  the 
pace  of  Western  Economic  recovery  over  the 
next  two  or  thred  years,  if  not  longer. 

If  my  assessment  of  the  economic  outlook 
is  anywhere  neat  the  mark,  political  ten- 
sions on  account  of  economic  difficulties 
may  well  contlniie  to  trouble  the  Alliance. 
To  make  progress  on  economic  issues  in  the 
years  immediatetf  ahead.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  eiery  country  avoid  "beggar- 
thy-neighbor"  policies.  We  cannot  afford  to 
think  in  terms  ofjwlnners  and  losers  when  it 
^ur  common  problems.  It  is 
^e,  that  member  countries 
tiobilize  the  vast  economic 
smanship  that  is  at  their 
ition  among  economic  min- 
■nistries.  central  banks,  pri- 
._.^  ^_ banks,  and  international  fi- 
nancial agencies,  which  has  not  always  been 
close,  must  becoine  very  much  closer.  The 
heads  of  Westein  governments,  who  thus 
far  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  con- 
trolling the  disetse  of  protectionism,  must 
work  still  more  Earnestly  towards  this  vital 
objective.  Meetiiigs  among  members  of  the 
foreign  policy  and  defense  establishments  of 
the  Alliance  muj  t  occur  still  more  frequent- 
ly, and  become  more  thorough  as  well  as 
more  timely,  s)  that  misunderstandings 
among  their  govi  imments  are  kept  to  a  min- 
imum. 

These,    ladies    and    gentlemen,    are    the 
paths  to  conficence   in  the  security  and 
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useful  to  all  those  who  serve  in  this 
body.  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
LiviHG  WriH  Dbkf  Truths  iif  a  Divided 
World 
(By  Sidney  Hook) 
We  reproduce  here,  with  a  few  abbrevia- 
tions and  corrections,  the  response  made  by 
Sidney  Hook  to  the  speeches  given  at  his 
eightieth-birthday  dinner,  held  on  October 
M  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis  in  New  York  City, 
honoring  him  for  his  prolonged  dedication 
during  the  past  half-century  to  the  princi- 
ples of  secular  humanism  and  the  ideals  of  a 
free  society.  Among  the  speakers  on  that  oc- 
casion were  John  Roche  of  Tufts.  Daniel 
Bell  of  Harvard,  Edward  Shils  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     Daniel     Seligman.     Assistant 
Managing     Editor     of     Fortune,     Bayard 
Rustln,     Chairman    of    Social-Democrat*. 
USA,  and  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Educa- 
tional Institute,  and  Paul  Kurtz  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

The  audience,  limited  in  size  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  guest  of  honor,  contained  rep- 
resentatives of  widely  varying  points  of  view 
whose  experiences  had  intersected  at  some 
point  with  those  of  Sidney  Hook.  The  range 
of  interest  and  affiliation  extended  from 
Lane  Kirkland,  President  of  the  APL-CIO, 
and  Albert  Shanker.  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers,  to  Glenn 
Campbell,  Director  of  the  Hoover  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  War,  Peace  and  Revolution, 
from  free-wheeling  existentialist  philoso- 
phers to  rigorous  Kantians.  from  leaders  of 
the  Reconstructionist  movement  in  Judaism 
to  disillusioned  founders  of  the  American 
Communist  movement,  from  the  architects 
of  the  Welfare  State  to  the  ideological  dem- 
olition theorists  of  libertarlanlsm. 

The  proceedings  focused  on  the  presenta- 
tion by  friends  and  colleagues  of  a  Fest- 
schrift, entitled  "Sidney  Hook:  Philosopher 
of  Democracy  and  Humanism."  and  formal- 
ly concluded  with  a  toast  by  Bayard  Rustln 
and  a  standing  ovation  by  the  audience.— 
EHD. 

Dear  Friends:  Thank  you  for  your  toast. 
This  has  been  a  grueling  experience  for 
someone  who  Is  more  accustomed  to  receiv- 
ing brickbate  than  bouquets.  It  was  as  if  I 
were  listening  to  a  rehearsal  of  my  obituar- 
ies—except for  the  Jokes. 

I  am  far  less  certain  that  I  have  earned 
Bayard  Rustln's  generous  toast  than  that  it 
should  go  to  someone  who  deserves  the 
honor  far  more  than  I.  to  someone  who  suf- 
fers tonight— as  he  has  suffered  for  so  many 
nights  and  days— as  the  exemplar  of  the 
highest  humanist  ideals.  I  refer  to  Andrei 
Sakharov,  the  dauntless  champion  of  every- 
thing we  hold  dear.  who.  though  exiled, 
threatened,  beaten,  and  humiliated,  still 
keeps  the  Asiatic  despotism  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  bay.  Before  his  courage,  and  that 
of  hundreds  of  others  like  him  of  whom  we 
hear  less,  the  bravest  of  us  must  fall  silent. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness 
In  sacrificing  this  wondrously  beautiful  faU 
day  and  evening— an  entire  weekend,  for 
those  of  you  who  have  traveled  great  dis- 
tances—to participate  in  this  event.  I  re- 
member asking  my  old  friend  Adolf  Berle.  in 
his  later  years,  to  attend  a  function  like 
this.  He  replied  that  only  an  order  for  a 
command  performance  or  the  request  for 
his  presence  from  a  grandchild  could  induce 
him  to  put  in  an  appearance.  It  Is  obvious  to 
me  that  there  are  not  enough  grandchildren 
in  view,  or  in  being,  to  account  for  your 


presence,  and  so  I  choose  to  beUeve  that  you 
are  here  out  of  friendship. 

I  did  not  know  that  I  had  so  many  friends, 
and  some  of  you  have  remarked  on  their 
number.  But  this  I  do  know:  you  could 
easily  fill  a  much  larger  hall  with  those  who 
are  not  my  friends,  mordant  critics  and  111- 
wishers  whom  I  have  offended  by  my  public 
views  and  activities.  In  a  way  I  am  proud  of 
them,  too. 

More  significant,  one  of  you  has  observed 
that  the  many  friends  of  Sidney  Hook  here 
tonight  are  not  friends  of  one  another.  That 
is  certainly  true.  And  it  is  just  as  true  that 
probably  each  one  of  you  has  differences 
with  me  on  some  issue  at  least  as  great  as 
your  differences  with  one  another. 

Oddly  enough,  I  am  heartened  by  that 
very  fact^-the  fact  that,  despite  all  these 
differences,  we  recognize  that  there  is  some 
value— call  It  friendship  or  comradely  feel- 
ing or  common  memories  of  Joint  enter- 
prises in  some  good  cause— that  transcends 
these  differences  among  us.  In  a  world  that 
is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  politica- 
llzed  In  a  narrowly  partisan  way,  where  the 
islands  of  private  life  and  the  mores  of  civil- 
ity are  often  overrun  by  angry  tides  of  polit- 
ical passion.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  t>e  the 
occasion  for  a  meeting  of  friends— for  a 
party,  not  for  a  political  rally— in  which  we 
Just  enjoy  our  company,  the  conversation, 
the  cheer  and  pleasure  of  being  with  one  an- 
other. That  thU  is  still  possible  is  a  mark  of 
a  civilized  society. 

Nonetheless  these  differences  between  us 
exist  and  we  cannot  blink  them  away.  1  be- 
lieve, however,  that  I  have  hit  upon  a  con- 
soling, perhaps  a  gratifying  explanation  of 
them— consoling,  l)ecause  It  makes  it  easier 
to  respect  these  differences  and  live  with 
them;  gratifying,  because.  If  I  am  right,  we 
need  not  fear  their  multiplication.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  divided 
by  deep  truths.  A  deep  truth,  according  to 
Niels  Bohr,  is  a  truth  whose  opposite  or  con- 
trary is  Just  as  true.  For  example,  we  tell 
our  students  and  fellow  citizens  that  those 
who  forget  the  past  are  doomed  to  repeat  it. 
That  is  a  deep  truth.  But  it  is  also  a  deep 
truth  that  those  who  always  remember  the 
past  often  don't  know  when  it  is  over,  when 
something  relevantly  new  has  appeared. 
There  is  the  deep  truth  of  determinism,  and 
the  deep  truth  of  freedom  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  the  deep  truth  that 
too  much  government  leads  to  despotism. 
But  there  is  the  opposite  deep  truth  that  no 
government,  or  anarchy,  is  the  rule  of  a 
thousand  despoU.  There  are  enough  deep 
truths  to  go  around  for  all  of  us.  and  I  could 
spend  the  evening  citing  them. 

Wisdom,  of  course,  is  knowing  which  deep 
truth,  and  how  much  of  it.  applies  to  the 
particular  situation  or  case  in  hand.  My  con- 
clusion therefore  is  that,  on  my  theory,  we 
may  not  all  be  wise  but  we  are  all  profound. 
And  for  tonight  that  should  be  sufficient. 
Let  us  respect  one  another's  profundity. 

Tonight  you  have  heard  tributes  paid  to 
me  for  my  virtues,  and  I  accept  them:  not 
for  myself  alone,  but  for  those  of  you  who 
have  fought  with  me  to  defend  and  further 
them.  I  accept  them  not  only  for  those  who 
are  here  but  for  those  who  are  not  here,  for 
those  whose  faces  I  see  In  a  recurrent  dream 
when  a  close  contemporary  dies.  In  my 
dream,  or  vision.  I  see  them  at  a  table  of  the 
dead— the  friends,  and  comrades  of  my  gen- 
eration who  fought  beside  me  in  common 
causes.  At  this  table,  in  a  smiling  mood  and 
always  beckoning  to  me,  are  V.  F.  Calverton. 
Ben  Stolberg.  Herbert  Solow.  Elliot  Cohen. 
Lionel    Trilling.    Paul    Blanshard.    George 
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CounU.  Jim  FarreU.  Bert  Wolfe.  Sol  Levitas. 
and  others.  As  I  begin  the  last  mile  of  my 
pilgrimage  before  I  Join  its  company.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  see  many  new  faces  at  the  table. 

I  must  also  confess  that,  while  listening  to 
some  of  the  tributes  to  my  fortitude  under 
hostile  fire.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed,  some- 
what like  the  heroic  survivor  of  the  famous 
Johnstown  Flood  of  1882.  which  I  heard 
much  about  as  a  boy.  This  survivor  talked 
incessantly  about  the  immensity  of  the 
flood,  as  if  it  were  the  eighth— Indeed  the 
greatest— wonder  of  the  world.  He  died  at  a 
ripe  age  talking  about  the  great  Johnstown 
flood.  Having  led  a  blameless  life,  since  his 
chief  occupation  was  telling  about  the  flood, 
he  was  transported  to  heaven.  There  he  no- 
ticed that  he  did  not  sit  among  the  elect  in 
the  chosen  circle.  On  inquiry  he  learned 
that  places  there  were  reserved  only  for  wit- 
nesses to  phenomenal  events  who  regaled 
one  another  with  their  stories.  Thereupon 
he  rushed  to  St.  Peter  and  pleaded  that  he 
above  all  was  eligible  and  asked  that  he  be 
permitted  to  join  the  elect.  St.  Peter  heard 
him  out,  seemed  dubious,  but  finally  al- 
lowed him  to  enter  to  tell  his  story.  But  he 
warned  him:  "Go  ahead.  Tell  your  story. 
But  remember  that  Noah  is  in  the  audi- 
ence." 

Well,  they  aren't  as  old  as  Noah,  but  in 
this  audience  are  Irving  Kristol.  Norman 
Podhoretz,  Melvin  Lasky.  Allen  Welnsteln. 
and  others  who  have  been  targets  of  abuse, 
attack,  and  contumely,  whose  Intensity,  if 
not  duration,  has  been  as  severe  as  anything 
I  have  been  subjected  to. 

Because  of  the  hour,  I  content  myself 
with  some  brief  observations.  I  have  learned 
much  from  my  friends,  from  my  teachers,  of 
course,  and  from  some  of  you.  But  I  have 
also  learned  from  my  critics,  from  those 
who  have  strongly  disagreed  with  me.  With- 
out deceiving  myself  I  believe  I  can  truth- 
fully say  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  to  those  with 
whom  I  have  disagreed. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  proudest  of  is  a 
statement  you  will  find  in  the  preface  to  the 
three-volume  English  edition  of  Nicolal 
Hartmann's  treatise  on  Ethics,  translated  by 
Stanton  Colt,  the  leader  of  the  English  Eth- 
ical Society.  Colt  writes  that  he  was  led  to 
the  reading  of  Hartmann's  book  by  a  very 
critical  review  of  the  German  original  I  had 
published  in  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics.  Despite  my  criticism  of  it  from  a 
fundamentally  different  naturalistic  posi- 
tion. I  had  done  sufficient  Justice  to  the 
contents  and  insights  of  the  book  to  con- 
vince him  of  its  greatness;  and  so  he  under- 
took the  laborious  task  of  translation.  I 
cannot  say  I  have  always  succeeded  in  being 
as  fair  to  others  as  I  was  to  Hartmann.  but  I 
have  tried. 

As  I  take  stock  of  my  present  beliefs.  I  am 
struck  by  the  fact  that  in  some  respects 
they  are  continuous  with  some  of  my  Intel- 
lectual beginnings.  Even  before  I  studied 
with  Morris  Cohen  and  John  Dewey  and 
read  Max  Weber,  I  had  concluded  that  the 
chief  danger  In  political  and  moral  thinking 
was  absolutism,  the  fanaticism  of  virtue,  or 
the  commitment  to  what  the  Germans 
called  eln  alleinsellgmachender  Wert,  a 
single  all-sanctlf ylng  ultimate  good  in  terms 
of  which  any  action  can  be  justified.  I  had 
concluded  that  the  danger  was  a  failure  to 
understand  that  the  life  of  reason  is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  plurality  and  con- 
flict of  values,  that  reason  or  intelligence 
owes  its  supremacy  in  our  moral  economy  to 
the  fact  that  it  alone,  of  all  other  values,  is 
the  Judge  of  its  own  limitations.  It  is  wisdom 
that  tells  us  that  it  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only 
wise. 


That  discovery,  that  rational  ethics  is  the 
ethics  of  responsibility,  not  of  absolute 
purity,  and  that  rational  politics  Is  the 
choice  of  the  leaser  evU.  was  a  result  of  my 
wrestling  with  the  philosophy  of  Leo  Tol- 
stoy. My  first  published  article  was  "The 
Philosophy  of  Non-Resistance."  Having 
lived  through  World  War  I  (which  can  more 
appropriately  be  called  "the  second  fall  of 
man"  than  can  the  French  Revolution,  de 
BCaistre  and  other  French  reactionaries  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding)  and  the 
terror  that  followed  it.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  nobility  of  Tolstoy's  doc- 
trine and  his  absolute  refusal  to  take  a 
human  life  under  any  clrcimjstance.  To  me, 
in  my  revulsion  against  the  horrors  of 
World  War  I,  if  anything  could  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  sacred,  this  was  it. 

But  I  abandoned  that  view  when  I  realized 
the  human  costs  of  holding  it  in  the  same 
way  Tolstoy  did— absolutely  without  qualifi- 
cation. The  nearest  Tolstoy  himself  came  to 
a  nervous  breakdown  was  when  he  was  con- 
fronted by  situations— sometimes  historical 
and  not  merely  hypothetical— in  which  the 
only  way  thousands  of  innocent  lives  could 
be  saved  was  by  taking  the  life  of  the  person 
who  threatened  them.  Tolstoy  would  say 
that  he  would  give  up  his  own  life  to  save 
them.  But  what  if  that  didn't  help?  What  If 
the  only  way  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Inno- 
cents was  for  you  to  take  the  life  of  the  evil- 
doer who  is  threatening  them?  Whoever  re- 
fuses to  do  so  If  he  could  obviously  makes 
himself  co-responsible  for  the  deaths  of  the 
innocent;  and  no  doctrine,  no  religious 
piety,  no  profession  of  purity  of  principle 
can  wash  him  free  of  guilt.  In  such  situa- 
tions one  would  have  to  be  more  than 
human,  or  less,  to  hold  to  Tolstoy's  absolut- 
ist position.  Yes,  I  agreed  with  Tolstoy  that 
killing  a  human  being  is  always  an  evil;  but. 
like  dying  itself,  it  is  not  always  the  worst 
evil.  Unless  one  holds  some  things  more  im- 
portant than  life,  life  itself  becomes  unwor- 
thy of  man. 

It  is  time  I  stopped.  Some  words  of  Santa- 
yana  come  to  mind  as  I  conclude.  One  of  the 
characters  in  his  Dialogues  In  Limbo,  re- 
flecting on  the  human  condition,  says.  "The 
young  man  who  hasn't  wept  is  a  savage,  and 
the  old  man  who  hasn't  laughed  is  a  fool." 
Well.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  fool  though  it 
makes  me.  I  can  find  no  cause  or  reason  for 
laughter  in  the  world  today.  I  suspect  that, 
like  most  of  you.  I  am  troubled  by  the  sUte 
of  the  world  and  fearful  about  the  prospects 
for  survival  of  a  free  society.  But,  before 
yielding  to  despair,  I  recall  a  time  when  I 
felt  even  worse  than  I  do  today,  a  time  when 
I  was  convinced  that  the  free  world,  at  least 
in  Europe,  was  Irretrievably  lost. 

Let  me  teU  you  about  it.  It  was  In  1945: 
Truman  had  Just  become  president.  The 
news  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  was 
very  grave.  No  one  seemed  much  alarmed 
about  this,  except  a  small  group  of  us  in 
New  York.  We  drew  up  a  memorandum  of 
our  fears.  Sol  Levitas  that  miracle  worker 
induced  a  committee  of  senators,  who  had 
been  card-playing,  whlskey-drlnklng  cronies 
of  Truman  during  his  days  In  the  Senate,  to 
call  on  their  old  buddy  and  express  their 
fears  about  the  actions  and  progress  of  the 
Red  Army  in  Europe.  The  committee  was 
headed  by  Senator  Burton  Wheeler,  an  iso- 
lationist. It  was  known  that  Truman  himself 
had— foolishy.  I  may  add— been  ir  favor  of 
neutrality  when  Hitler  double-crossed  his 
ally  Stalin  and  invaded  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  realizing  that  Hitler  was  the  greater 
danger  and  evil.  But  now  Hitler  was  dead. 
Sol  Levitas  reported  to  us  that  the  commit- 


tee had  been  warmly  received  but  that, 
after  Truman  had  heard  Wheeler  and  the 
others  out.  he  replied:  "Gentleman,  you  are 
worried  about  the  spread  of  Communism:  I 
am  worried  about  the  existence  of  British 
Imperialism." 

This  was  on  the  eve  of  Britain's  granting 
Independence  to  Indlal  You  can  imagine 
how  we  felt  about  the  future  prospects  of 
the  free  world.  We  were  wrongi 

So  let  us  not  despair.  We  remember  the 
Cassandras  only  when  they  are  right,  but 
they  are  often  wrong.  There  are  too  many 
variables  in  history  to  give  us  certainty.  We 
may  be  as  easily  duped  by  excessive  fear  as 
by  excessive  hope.  We  too.  are  one  of  the 
variables  in  history,  and  our  strength  and 
influence  are  not  predetermined.  What  we 
think  and  do  may  still  make  a  difference. 

There  Is  a  saying  In  Poland  today:  "While 
there  is  death,  there  is  hope  for  freedom." 
We  are  not  so  far  along.  If  we  are  prepared 
to  go  down  defending  human  freedom,  we 
may  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


TAX  REFORM 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Richard  Lindholm,  a  noted  business 
professor  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
has  recently  published  an  excellent 
work  entitled  "Value  Added  Tax  and 
Other  Tax  Reforms."  He  is  now  work- 
ing on  a  new  book  which  will  outline 
the  advantages  of  the  VAT  over  the 
flat  rate  income  tax  system.  I  look  for- 
ward to  reviewing  Dr.  Lindholm's 
thesis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  portion  of 
his    new    work    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 
Desirableitess  op  a  Flat  Rate  Ihcome  Tax 

(FRIT)  AiiD  a  Vaute-Added  Tax  (VAT) 
(By  Richard  W.  Lindholm,  Ph.  D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  and  Dean  of  Business,  Universi- 
ty of  Oregon) 

IN  a  MU'rSHELL  ^ 

Both  a  flat  rate  Income  tax  (FRIT)  and  a 
value  added  tax  (VAT)  apply  a  fixed  rate  to 
the  base  being  taxed,  income  in  the  case  of 
FRIT  and  expenditures  In  the  case  of  VAT. 
Neither  of  these  taxes  pretends  to  be  a  per- 
sonal tax.  However,  spending  Is  now  realized 
to  be  a  better  measurement  of  gross  ability- 
to-pay  than  is  Income. 

In  many  cases  government  actions  are  of 
the  highest  priority.  Therefore,  adequate 
and  stable  government  revenues  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  carrying  out  this 
revenue  provision  function  the  VAT  base, 
because  of  its  greater  stability,  must  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Although  neither  VAT  nor  FRIT  is  a  per- 
sonal tax,  it  is  possible  through  use  of  broad 
exemptions  and  deductions,  to  give  ^  these 
taxes  a  limited  ability  to  adjust  to  trie  per- 
sonal and  economic  situation  of  the  taxpay- 
er. For  example,  FRIT  may  provide  for  the 
deduction  of  a  given  quantity  of  Income  for 
each  dependent  and  VAT  a  tax  credit  repre- 
senting the  purchase  of  a  given  value  of 
food  and  shelter. 

The  expansion  of  exemptions,  deductions 
or  aUowances  make  both  VAT  and  FRIT 
more  complex  and  costly  to  administer.  In 
addition,  both  taxes  soon  suffer  from  collec- 
tion inadequacies  and  attract  all  of  the 
weaknesses  so  apparent  in  the  existing  fed- 
eral tax  system.  One  basis  of  judging, 
whether  VAT  or  FRIT  should  be  introduced 
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to  put  In  place  a  reformed  federal  tax 
system  la  tli  e  relative  degree  of  the  built-in 
resistance  o  T  the  tax  base  and  rates  of  the 
two  taxes  to  adjustment  to  meet  personal 
equity  dem^ds. 

Here  we  c  m  rely  to  a  degree  on  the  Euro- 
pean expert  ;nce.  VAT  as  it  has  developed  in 
Western  Eu  -ope  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  d'monstrated  a  strong  resistance 
to  special  pi  ©visions.  The  good  record  exists 
largely  bea  use  the  VAT  collected  by  each 
business  fir  n  as  it  makes  a  sale  is  reduced 
by  VAT.  Ai  a  result,  each  business  subject 
to  VAT  is  anxious  to  make  its  own  pur- 
chases from  other  VAT  paying  firms  be- 
cause this  minimizes  its  VAT  liability. 
Under  the  ^  AT,  a  business  firm  wishes  to  be 
either  fully  covered  by  VAT  or  subject  to 
zero  rating. 

Under  zer  j  rating  VAT  taxes  paid  on  pur- 
chases are  r  efunded.  Under  exemption  taxes 
paid  on  pui  :hases  are  not  refunded  but  the 
firm's  sales  are  exempt  from  VAT.  Under 
FRIT  any  exemption  directly  affects  only 
the  Incomefe  of  the  exempt  taxpayer  and 
does  not  cai  ise  a  deterioration  of  the  tax  po- 
sition of  otier  Income  receivers  and  there- 
fore the  01  position  of  other  taxpayers,  as 
does  exemp  :ion  under  VAT. 

The  FRri '  is  levied  directly  on  the  Income 
earned  by  wage-earners.  This  is  the  same 
base  on  wh  ch  the  employee  portion  of  the 
social  secuity  tax  rests.  One  result  is  a 
heavier  tax  burden  directly  placed  on  wage- 
earners  thin  on  those  with  income  arising 
from  divide  ids  and  rent. 

Under  VAT  the  tax  payment  is  made  by 
all  sellers  of  goods  and  the  purchasers 
become  Hal  ile  to  a  price  that  includes  this 
tax  cost  ale  ng  with  all  other  costs.  The  final 
user  of  the  lood  or  service  does  not  have  the 
potential  o:  directly  shifting  the  tax  burden 
either  bacli  ward  onto  resource  providers  or 
forward  on  a  resource  users.  The  FRIT  tax- 
payers can  only  reduce  tax  payments  by 
earning  les  i— reduce  productivity.  The  VAT 
taxpayer  cm  reduce  his  tax  liabilities  by 
purchasing  less— making  more  resources 
available  fc  r  investment. 

A  final  btit  very  important  advantage  of  a 
VAT  over  a  FRIT  is  the  treatment  the 
intematioral  community  through  the  Gen- 
eral Agretment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  gi  res  to  VAT  and  FRIT.  The  VAT 
has  been  d  wlared  by  GATT  and  by  the  gen- 
eral world-  irtde  economic  community  to  be  a 
indirect  taj ;.  FRIT  on  the  other  hand  is  gen- 
erally accepted  and  treated  as  a  direct  tax 
because  th  i  base  is  income  which  is  judged 
to  be  afferted  by  personal  related  adjust- 
ments. AlJD,  VAT  holds  the  indirect  label 
because  itU  judged  to  be  shifted  forward  in 
higher  prices.  FRIT  is  considered  to  be  a 
direct  tax  >ecau8e  its  collections  are  seen  to 
result  in  power  Incomes  and  not  higher 
prices. 

These  dfferences  in  the  general  under- 
standing cf  the  location  of  the  burden  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  results  in  GATT  al 
lowing  VAW  nations  to  deduct  VAT  from  ex 
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in  the  allocation  of  tax  burdens  la  frequent- 
ly denied  by  economists  who  emphasize  a 
general  macroeconomlc  approach.  They  see 
the  commerical  advantage  of  indirect  taxes 
to  be  washed  out  in  international  exchange 
rate  adjustments. 

If  the  commercial  advantage  of  indirect 
tax  treatment  of  exports  and  Imports  does 
not  exist,  as  macroeconomists  argue,  then 
the  nations  using  a  substantial  VAT  should 
be  willing  to  abandon  the  special  export  and 
import  advantages  enjoyed  by  users  of  VAT. 

The  discussion  of  federal  tax  reform  has 
concentrated  on  the  income  tax  shifts.  It 
was  only  during  a  brief  period  between  1977 
and  1979  that  a  replacement  for  the  income 
tax  was  seriously  considered  by  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  Al  Ullman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Prior  to  this  the  Nixon  administration  in 
1972  proposed  a  VAT  to  finance  the  reduc- 
tion of  property  taxes.  Neither  of  these  pro- 
posals for  a  federal  VAT  advanced  beyond 
committee  consideration. 

Currently  several  FRIT  approaches  are 
being  pushed  as  a  procedure  to  simplify  the 
federal  income  tax.  This  development  con- 
tinues many  weaknesses  of  the  income  tax 
while  failing  to  provide  an  adequate  tax 
base  to  permit  reduction  of  the  heavy 
burden  carried  directly  through  taxation  of 
wage  earnings. 

Federal  taxes:  A  new  system 
Existing  system:  BiUiont 

Individual  income  tax:  Top  rate  50 
percent WOO 

Corporate  income  tax:  Top  rate  46 
percent 65 

Estate  and  gift  tax:  Top  rate  50 
percent f 

Estimated  1982  total 373 

New  system: 
Value  added  tax:  15  percent  flat 

rate 330 

Net  wealth  tax:  2  percent  flat  rate . 43 

Total 373 

Note.— Much  of  stacflstion  is  tax  caused  and  can 
be  tax  erased:  High  rates,  narrow  base  and  cyclical 
collections  and  low  rates,  broad  base  and  stable  col- 
lections.* 
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„.„  FRlt"  and  all  types  of  income  and 
profit  basM  taxes  is  direct  and  understood 
by  businc  ismen  engaged  in  international 
commerce  The  export  stimulating  impact 
of  indlreci  taxes  and  the  import  restriction 
impact  of  these  same  taxes  causes  a  nation 
to  develop  a  strong  balance  of  trade  and 
services  a  id  to  enjoy  a  higher  level  of  em- 


The  advantage  of  indirect  taxes 


WORKERS  UNDER  COMMUNISM 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  Important  new  journal- 
istic endeavor.  Workers  Under  Com- 
munism is  a  quarterly  devoted  to  ex- 
amining the  actual  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  Communist  soci- 
eties, a  subject  about  which  we  know 
far  too  little.  The  product  of  a  collabo- 
rative effort  of  the  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy  and  the  Georgetown 
University  international  labor  pro- 
gram, the  inaugural  issue  evidences  se- 
rious scholarship  and  lucid  prose. 

The  conventions  of  the  Internation- 
al Labor  Organization  guarantee  work- 
ers' rights.  Workers  Under  Commu- 
nism proposes  to  offer,  for  the  first 
time,  regular  status  reports  on  the 
condition  and  rights  of  workers  in  the 
Communist  world.  It  fills  a  crucial 
gap.  And  it  is  welcome  indeed. 

This  essay  by  Arch  Puddington,  the 
new  journal's  editor,  is  a  compelling 
treatment  of  the  role  and  program  of 
Solidarity,  a  free  labor  union  crushed 


by  an  oppressive  regime.  Mr.  Pudding- 
ton's  article  is  suggestive  of  the  gener- 
al excellence  and  significance  of  this 
endeavor.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Puddington's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

SOLIDAKITY  aus  Martial  Law  Polahd 
(By  Arch  Puddington) 
It  was  Lenin  who,  early  on,  called  for  sub- 
ordinating the  trade  union  movement  to  the 
will  of  the  Communist  Party.  Although 
Lenin's  successors  have  violated  any  numl>er 
of  his  strictures,  on  this  issue  they  have 
faithfully  followed  his  teachings.  For  Lenin, 
keeping  a  firm  grip  on  the  unions  was  neces- 
sary to  make  two  things  possible— the  build- 
ing of  a  movement  capable  of  transforming 
the  economic  order,  and  the  controlling  of 
society.  For  today's  Communists,  the  issue 
is  one  of  simple  control. 

Recent  events  in  Poland  reinforce  Lenin's 
view  that  free  trade  unions  and  Communism 
are  Incompatible.  General  Jaruzelskl's 
promises  to  permit  Solidarity  or  a  similar 
organization  under  a  different  name  to 
function  Independently  of  the  party-state 
once  "order"  has  been  restored  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  The  same  pledges  to  respect 
the  autonomy  of  worker  organizations  es- 
Ublished  during  periods  of  upheaval  have 
been  made  before:  by  Kadar  and  Qomulka, 
in  1956,  by  Husak  in  1968,  and  by  Glerek  in 
1971.  Without  exception,  these  Independent 
or  semi-independent  workers'  bodies  were 
subverted,  coerced,  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed, once  the  Communist  authorities  re- 
established their  control  over  the  society. 
Nor  will  a  desire  to  placate  public  opinion  in 
Western  Europe  prevent  Jaruzelskl  from 
stripping  away  the  powers  won  by  Solidarity 
during  the  precoup  period.  Even  if  the 
Polish  regime  favored  granting  solidarity 
limited  autonomy  as  a  conciliatory  move  to 
coax  more  productivity  out  of  the  work 
foree,  it  is  Inconceivable  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  reportedly  ploughing  $4  to 
$5  billion  into  the  Polish  economy  (more 
than  it  spends  aimually  to  prop  up  the 
Cuban  dictatorship)  would  assent  to  the 
continued  presence  of  an  independent 
union. 

Many  of  us  who  recognized  the  contradic- 
tions Inherent  In  Solidarity's  existence  in 
Communist  Poland  chose  not  to  press  that 
point,  hoping  against  hope  that  the  Poles 
would  succeed  where  the  Hungarians  and 
Czechs  had  faUed.  It  Is  not,  of  course, 
simply  a  trade  union  which  has  been 
crushed,  but  an  entire  people.  Solidarity  was 
never,  even  at  its  Inception,  a  trade  union  as 
we  In  the  democratic  world  understand  the 
concept.  It  could  not  have  been,  given  the 
nature  of  the  society  in  which  it  sought  to 
function.  Solidarity  leaders  described  the 
organization  as  "a  movement  for  national 
renewal  which  took  the  form  of  a  trade 
»inion"— as  accurate  a  description  as  we 
have  encountered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
Important  that  we  not  minimize  the  fact  of 
Solidarity's  basic  trade  union  nature.  Above 
all  else.  Solidarity  was  a  working  class  move- 
ment, one  of  the  largest  working  class  move- 
ments in  history.  Its  leadership  was  drawn 
from  the  working  class,  and  it  maintained, 
even  in  the  most  difficult  times,  a  huge  and 
loyal  following  among  Polish  workers.  More- 
over, when  Solidarity's  tactics  or  programs 
diverged  from  those  usually  associated  with 
Western  trade  unions,  the  goal  was  always 
to  enable  it  to  serve  its  members  more  effec- 
tively. 


It  is  important  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union,  its  sympa- 
thizers, and  even  some  Western  non-sympa- 
thizers who  should  know  better,  are  en- 
gaged in  a  systematic  attempt  to  rewrite  the 
history  of  the  Solidarity  experiment.  In  its 
most  extreme  expression,  the  revisionist 
(and  Polish  goverrunent)  view  holds  that 
Solidarity  was  not  a  trade  union  at  all.  but  a 
pure  and  simple  oppositionist  movement 
bent  on  overthrowing  the  Communist  Party. 
According  to  this  view.  Solidarity's  working 
class  leadership  had  been  pushed  aside  by 
"antisocialist"  radicals  like  Jacek  Kuron 
and  other  memijers  of  the  intellectual  oppo- 
sition from  the  Committee  for  Social  Self- 
defense,  KOR.  These  radicals,  it  was  said, 
misled  the  workers,  perverted  the  union's 
aims,  and  pushed  the  country  to  a  state  of 
near-anarchy,  making  the  imposition  of 
martial  law— regretUbly— necessary  and  un- 
avoidable. 

Certainly  Solidarity's  leaders  shared 
strong  democratic  convictions,  and  hoped 
that  the  changes  sparked  by  the  union 
would  lead  eventually  to  a  pluralistic  or 
semi-democratic  political  system.  They  were 
not  naive;  with  a  few  exceptions.  Solidar- 
ity's leaders  understood  that  the  one-party 
system  and  Poland's  military  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  be  challenged. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  understandably. 
Solidarity  leaders  had  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  the  country's  Communist  authori- 
ties, who  during  thirty-five  years  in  power 
had  produced  a  bankrupt  economy  and  the 
strangling  of  national  culture,  and  whose  re- 
sponse, when  finally  confronted  with  an  un- 
precedented national  crisis,  was  a  desperate 
determination  to  hold  on  to  the  privileges  of 
position  and  rank.  Those  who  are  sympa- 
thetic to  Solidarity  but  now  criticize  the 
Poles  for  having  'gone  too  far"  are  guilty  of 
a  subtle  double  standard:  they  demand  from 
Solidarity  an  impossible  degree  of  discipline 
and  restraint,  while  they  pass  over  the 
provocations,  inertia,  and  moral  failures  of 
the  Communist  leadership. 

Solidarity  cannot  be  judged  without 
giving  the  Polish  context  careful  consider- 
ation. (This  may  seem  obvious  but  apparent- 
ly it  is  not.  as  is  revealed  by  Interpretations 
of  the  union's  actions  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Western  press  since  martial  law  was 
declared.)  At  every  turn.  Solidarity's  policies 
and  tactics  were  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  had  to  function  within  a  political  system 
where  antidemocratic  values  are  inscribed  in 
official  ideology. 

It  was  this  anti-democratic  context  which 
dictated  the  priority  given  to  the  issue  of  es- 
tablishing    an     uncensored     union     press. 
Almost  every  trade  union  in  the  democratic 
world  has  its  own  press,  free  from  the  edito- 
rial control  of   government  or  party.   No 
union  could  long  survive  where  the  means 
of    communication    are    monopolized    by 
forces  hostile  to  Its  very  existence.  Here 
Solidarity's  demands  brought  about  a  re- 
markable transformation  in  Poland's  access 
to  reliable  news,  not  only  because  the  pres- 
ence of  a  competing  source  of  information 
forced  the  party-controlled  media  to  offer 
more  open  and  objective  coverage  of  domes- 
tic events.  , 
Then  there  is  the  issue  of  Solidarity  s 
"syndicalist"  tendencies,  meaning  its  use  of 
the  strike  and  other  direct-action  tactics  in 
the  pursuit  of  broad  political  and  social  re- 
forms. For  some  Westerners,  and  especiaUy 
for  Solidarity  supporters  on  the  political 
left,  evidences  of  syndicalism  were  among 
tne  union's  most  appealing  features.  Here, 
finally,  was  a  workers'  movement  willing  to 


challenge  the  authorities  on  the  streets  and 
In  the  factories.  But  at  the  same  time,  and 
far  more  significantly  from  the  standpoint 
of  Solidarity's  international  reputation,  the 
union's  syndicalist  (or  as  some  preferred  it. 
anarchistic)  character  raised  serious  doubU 
about  its  ability  to  play  a  useful  role  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Polish  economy.  Once 
again,  though,  we  cannot  evaluate  the 
union's  tactics  without  considering  the 
Polish  context.  During  the  Innumerable 
conflicts  with  the  government.  Lech  Walesa 
did  not  favor  using  the  strike  or  the  threat 
of  strike  as  a  major  weapon.  He  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  union's  options  were  se- 
verely limited. 

In  a  Communist  country,  especially  one 
with  a  Soviet-model  centralized  economic 
structure,  meaningful  coUectlve  bargaining 
is  practically  impossible.  In  the  Polish  case, 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  economy  en- 
sured that  Solidarity  could  not  hope  to  ne- 
gotiate a  better  standard  of  living  for  its 
members,  a  severe  handicap  with  which  the 
union  was  saddled  from  the  very  beginning. 
This  meant  that  the  only  alternative  to  in- 
dustrial strife  was  a  compromise  settlement 
Involving  the  goverrunent.  the  union,  and 
the  Catholic  Church— a  social  compact  de- 
signed to  revive  the  Polish  economy  while 
guaranteeing  the  continuation  of  the  liber- 
alization process.  As  matters  worked  out. 
the  Communist  Party  was  simply  too  weak 
and  divided  to  engage  in  serious  negotia- 
tions with  SoUdarity,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
pattern  of  provocation  and  capitulation 
which  marked  the  government's  behavior 
throughout  Solidarity's  existence. 

In  this  difficult  situation.  Solidarity  had 
no  choice  but  to  resort  to  direct  action- 
strikes,  sit-ins,  slow-downs,  work-to-rule,  and 
so  on.  Contrary  to  certain  Western  percep- 
tions, these  tactics  were  not  used  in  a  frivo- 
lous or  irresponsible  way.  Solidarity  simply 
was  determined  not  to  repeat  the  error  of 
those  previous  workers'  movements  which 
had  accepted  the  Communfet  government's 
pledges  of  cooperation  only  to  see  their  or- 
ganizations subverted  and  broken  up.  Soli- 
darity did  not  trust  the  government,  and  for 
good  reason.  In  a  little-noted  speech  deliv- 
ered at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Gdansk  accords,  Stanislaw  Kania  as  much 
as  said  that  the  government's  acquiescence 
was  a  tactical  maneuver  designed  to  buy 
time  for  a  future  recovery  of  power.  Given 
this  governmental  attitude  and  the  regime's 
record  of  duplicity,  the  union  determined 
that  only  by  its  own  willingness  to  take  mili- 
tant action  could  it  ensure  that  the  regime 
would  fulfill  its  promises. 

A  cornerstone  of  Solidarity's  program  was 
its  plan  for  industrial  self -management.  For 
some,  the  emphasis  on  self -management  was 
still  further  evidence  of  the  union's  syndi- 
calist character.  In  fact,  various  forms  of  en- 
terprise power  sharing  have  long  been  fa- 
vored by  Western  unions;  and  in  many  coun- 
tries worker  participation  has  been  negotiat- 
ed by  unions  and  employers  or  provided  for 
by  legislation.  Seldom,  however,  are  these 
power-sharing  schemes  given  the  central 
programmatic  role  that  self -management  as- 
sumed for  Solidarity.  But  this  was  largely 
dicUted  by  the  structure  of  the  Polish  econ- 
omy. Convincing  arguments  can  be  made 
that  self-management  would  not  have 
proved  especiaUy  helpful  in  Poland,  given 
the  preordained  hostility  of  an  entrenched 
and  seemingly  »inreformable  industrial  bu- 
reaucracy. On  the  other  hand,  practically 
all  other  avenues  for  participation  in  eco- 
nomic decision  making  were  foreclosed.  And 
in  those  few  enterprises  where  the  self-man- 


agement system  was  instituted  and  where 
management  was  cooperative,  the  results 
were  often  a  substantial  Increase  in  produc- 
tivity and  a  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
attitude  of  the  workers. 

Another  unfortunate  misconception  con- 
cerns Solidarity's  intellectual  advisors.  In- 
tellectual-baiting is  a  time-honored  practice 
of  Communist  regimes,  the  objective  being 
to  prevent  an  alliance  between  dissidenU 
and  woriters.  In  Poland,  a  government-or- 
chestrated campaign  to  discredit  the  intel- 
lectuals grouped  around  SoUdarity  was  a 
permanent  fixture  of  the  poUUcal  culture, 
and  the  constant  accusations  that  inteUec- 
tuals  were  alien  elements  bent  on  exploiting 
the  union's  popularity  to  advance  their  own 
"anti-socialist"  agenda  found  a  certain  reso- 
nance  in   the   West   Thus,   a   prominent 
Polish-American   poUtical   figure   declared, 
after  the  coup,  that  SoUdarity's  downfall 
was  the  resiUt  of  its  having  come  under  the 
domination  of  KOR  "radicals."  Here  is  yet 
another  example  of  the  double  standard 
mentioned  earUer.  No  one  considers  it  un- 
usual that  trade  unions  In  the  democratic 
world  hire  inteUectuals  to  provide  advice 
and  to  carry  out  certain  functions  which  are 
essential  to  a  union's  work  in  a  complex  in- 
dustriaUzed  society.  AU  large  unions  include 
on  their  staffs  sociologists,  economisU.  writ- 
ers, and  other  professionals.  The  soUdarity 
intellectuals.  whUe  opposed  to  the  Commu- 
nist system,  did  not  share  a  common  ideolo- 
gy; their  views  ranged  from  socialist  to  Uber- 
al.  More  important,  they  were  neither  naive, 
irresponsible,  nor  conspiratorial.  As  veter- 
ans of  the  opposition  movement,  the  KOR 
members  were  often  more  realistic  and  pru- 
dent than  the  elected  SoUdarity  leaders,  and 
far   less  drawn   to   confrontationism   than 
many  ordinary  Solidarity  members. 

One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against 
charges  that  Solidarity  was  intent  on  foster- 
ing "counter-revolution"  is  the  union's  re- 
sponse to  the  coup.  As  is  by  now  obvious, 
there  was  no  contingency  plan  to  use  vio- 
lence in  the  event  of  actions  against  the 
union    by    the    government    or.    for    that 
matter,  the  Soviets.  There  were  no  stock- 
pUes  of  arms  or  explosives;  had  there  been, 
we  would  by  now  have  heard  about  them 
from  the  regime.  Some  Solidarity  support- 
ers have  interpreted  the  absence  of  a  mUi- 
tant  response  as  a  sign  of  the  union's  lack  of 
foresight.  But  Solidarity  representatives  in 
the  West  have  indicated  that  a  conscious  de- 
cision had  been  made  early  on  not  to  en- 
courage violence  in  answer  to  official  provo- 
cation; to  have  done  so.  Solidarity  believed, 
would  have  discredited  the  union  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Polish  people  whUe  giving  the  regime 
a  ready-made  excuse  for  repression.  This  re- 
straint also   reflects   the  seriousness  with 
which  Solidarity  leaders  took  their  mission 
as  represenUtives  of  the  working  class.  His- 
toricaUy.  their  attitude  stands  in  stark  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  Communlste,  who  have 
never  hesiteted  to  sacrifice  ordinary  people 
in  their  drive  for  dominance. 

What  of  the  future?  A  portent  of  things  to 
come  may  be  found  in  a  report  issued  by  a 
special  goverrunent  commission,  headed  by 
E>eputy  Prime  Minister  Mieczyslaw  Ra- 
kowski,  which  concludes  that  trade  unions 
In  post-martial-law  Poland  should  be  reborn 
"on  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples of  the  socialist  political  order."  This 
can  only  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  place- 
ment of  the  Polish  labor  movemen*.  under 
firm  party-sUte  control,  and  the  end  of  Soli- 
darity. Meanwhile,  the  country's  intellectu- 
als are  being  subjected  to  a  modified  form 
of  neo-Stalinist  terror  through  the  govern- 
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the  fuU  5  days  of  the  normal  leglsla-       Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I    the  minority  leader  have  further  busl- 
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p  [>ssible  that  the  Polish  workers, 
^rrow,  will  adjust  to  the  new 
of  a  sense  that  ultimately  they 
alternative.  Resistance  to  martial 
las  not  approached  the  levels 
in  the  West  would  have  antlci- 
i»oles  themselves  were  fond  of 
unlike    the    Czechs,    they 
should  the  Soviets  invade.  The 
have  responded  differently  to 
interiention  than  they  did  when  con- 
t  rteir  own  security  forces.  But  it 
llkey  that  the  results  would  have 
litqe  from  the  pattern  we've  al- 
I  think  the  reason  for  the 
response  go  beyond  the 
of    the    government's 
is  a  saying  in  the  Soviet  Union 
ai^nies  of  socialism  march  in  only 
The  Poles,  and  indeed  all  the 
subj^t  to  Soviet  domination,   are 
the  implications  of  this  prov- 
Soiiets  may  not  enter  into  military 
mpetuously,  but  once  they  do 
iivents  to  their  conclusion,  and 
opinion  and  the  people  affected  be 
Ml  ch  the  same  holds  for  the  indig- 
Com^unist  parties,  even  the  most 
resistance,  however  heroic  it 
appeared,    was    perceived    as 
these  harsh  realities,  the  pas- 
course  announced  by  Solidar- 
ult|mately  prove  a  better  strategy 
a  few  social  reforms  then  open 
w<^d  have  done. 

of  course,  has  not  totally  suc- 
the  regime's  repression.  It  re- 
both  as  an  underground  move- 
Poland  and  as  a  pressure  group 
lemocratic  rights  in  the  West. 
Pol^d,  a  network  of  activists  are 
roles  in  mobilizing  a  campaign 
r^istance  to  the  martial  law,  with 
tow^d  a  step-up  in  opposition  this 
endeavor.  Solidarity  has  ben- 
its     democratic     structure, 
thitd.  and  fourth  level  leaders,  men 
who  were  elected  to  their  posl- 
whom  the  workers  have  confi- 
assumed  the  leadership  roles 
more   prominent   union    figures 
intempd.  It  is  these  leaders  who  are  re- 
the  publication  of  the  dozens 
flyers,  bulletins,  and  newspa- 
appear  each  week  throughout 
Poland,  and  which  provide  an 
source  of  Information  for  those 
other  source  of  domestic  news  is 
>fflcial  press.  These  publications 
of  strikes  and  riots,  declara- 
in^jrlsoned  leaders,  descriptions  of 
aside  the  internment  camps,  and 
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information  about  government  efforts  to 
Impose  political  conformity  on  educational 
institutions,  the  press,  and  other  Institu- 
tions. 

Outside  Poland,  committees  and  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  mobilizing  support  for 
Solidarity  have  been  established  in  Paris. 
London.  Stockholm.  New  York,  and  other 
major  western  cities.  These  groups  are 
spearheaded  by  Solidarity  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  intellectual  opposition 
who  were  stranded  in  the  West  at  the  time 
of  the  coup.  They  publish  information  on 
developments  inside  Poland  which  are  often 
not  covered  by  the  media,  and  they  work 
with  trade  unions,  religious  organizations, 
academic  associations,  and  political  groups 
In  order  to  organize  actions  on  Solidarity's 
behalf. 

The  Solidarity  experience  in  Poland  has 
been  a  dramatic  demonstration  to  the  world 
the  human  rights  Indeed  remain  an  aspira- 
tion of  peoples,  however  long  they  may  be 
subjected  to  despotic  repression.  The  mis- 
management and  inefficiency  of  the  regime 
had  led  to  economic  disaster,  and  this  spur 
created  the  impetus  that  gave  voice  and  or- 
ganization to  an  Independent  movement. 
That  it  was  the  Polish  working  class  which 
took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  free 
movement  is  especially  significant— and 
ironic— in  a  society  where  the  rules  sought 
legitimacy  based  on  their  claim  to  being  the 
representatives  of  the  working  class.  The 
fact  that,  in  this  country  of  deep  patriotic 
commitment,  the  regime  was  originally  im- 
posed from  the  outside  and  continued  to  be 
limited  in  its  direction  by  outside  dictation, 
has  been  significant  in  conditioning  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Polish  people.  The  independent 
organization  of  the  worldng  class,  in  the 
form  of  Solidarity,  stripped  the  regime  of 
any  claim  to  legitimacy.  It  was  left  with 
naked  power  as  its  only  weapon  against  a 
challenge  which  its  mentors  to  the  East  in- 
sisted that  it  meet  head  on.  For  people  else- 
where, as  in  Poland,  suppression  succeeded 
only  in  underscoring  the  valiant  Initiative 
represented  by  Solidarity,  a  free  trade  union 
movement  in  a  Communist  society,  carrying 
with  It  the  support  of  the  entire  Polish 
people— workers  peasants,  students,  intellec- 
tuals. The  Soviet  Union  cannot,  through  its 
proxy  suppression,  cancel  this  inspiration 
and  this  reality.* 


recorts  < 


ORDER       FOR       ADJOURNMENT 

FROM  THURSDAY  OR  FRIDAY 

UNTIL  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  14. 

1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
current resolution  I  am  about  to  send 
to  the  desk  is  a  recess  resolution  which 
I  have  shown  the  minority  leader,  and 
I  understand  he  perhaps  does  not 
object  to  its  consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  send  a  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  CoH.  Rks.  8 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentalives  concurringJ,  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday,  February  3, 
1983,  or  Friday,  February  4.  1983.  pursuant 
to  a  motion  of  the  Majority  Leader  or  his 
designee,  pursiuuit  to  this  resolution.  It 
stand  adjourned  until  12  noon  on  Monday. 
February  14, 1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concvurent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  8)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

(Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  assumed  the 
chair.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY 
UNTIL  3  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  SPECTER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  be 
recognized  on  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  3 
p.m.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  it  will  be 
a  very  busy  day.  hence  the  late  hour 
for  convening.  However,  there  may  be 
matters  that  can  be  cleared  for  action 
by  imanimous  consent,  and  I  am  anx- 
ious to  see  the  Senate  get  off  to  as 
good  a  start  as  possible.  Hence.  I  urge 
Senators  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  to  any  mat- 
ters that  they  might  wish  to  present. 

The  Senate  then.  Mr.  President,  will 
go  over  until  Thursday,  the  following 
day.  It  is  anticipated  that  on  Thursday 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  2,  S.  271. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  expect  that 
that  will  be  a  highly  controversial 
measure,  but  it  will  no  doubt  require 
some  time.  It  is  the  only  matter  ciw- 
rently  on  the  calendar  of  general 
orders.  I  do  not  anticipate  asking  the 
Senate  to  be  in  session  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Friday. 

Once  again,  may  I  remind  Senators 
that  the  Monday  through  Thursday 
routine  is  not  being  established  as  a 
precedent.  Indeed,  I  hope  and  expect 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  utilize 


the  full  5  days  of  the  normal  legisla- 
tive week  during  the  early  weeks  of 
this  session,  but  there  is  simply  noth- 
ing on  the  calendar  to  deal  with  at  this 
time.  We  have  to  give  our  committees 
time  to  report  out  legislation  for  the 
consideration  of  the  full  Senate  in  an 
orderly  way.  Therefore,  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate a  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  lir.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said  that  he  does  not 
anticipate  a  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday. 

Friday  is  the  day  on  which  the  meas- 
ure on  the  calendar  would  qualify 
under  the  3-day  rule.  It  would  still 
need  an  ajoumment  or  unanimous- 
consent  order  to  comply  with  the  1- 
day  rule,  but  the  minority  is  prepared 
to  give  the  majority  leader  the  waiver 
of  the  3-day  rule  and  the  1-day  rule  if 
he  wishes  to  schedule  this  for  Thurs- 
day. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  that  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
that  the  Senate  can  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  271  on  Thursday.  The 
minority  leader  correctly  points  out 
that  there  is  a  report  to  accompany 
this  measure  and  that  both  the  1-day 
rule  and  the  3-day  rule  apply. 

Notwithstanding.  I  hope  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  grant  imani- 
mous-consent  consideration  of  this  bill 
on  Thursday. 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  if  we  can 
finish  this  bill  on  Thiirsday,  then  it 
would  not  be  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  ask  the  Senate  to  meet  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  mat- 
ters that  can  be  dealt  with  tomorrow, 
as  I  indicated  earlier. 


the  minority  leader  have  further  busi- 
ness to  ask  the  Senate  to  consider? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
none,  and  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  I  am  prepared. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  do  now  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  3  p.m.  tomorrow  under  the 
order  previously  entered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:14  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  February  2.  1983.  at  3 
p.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
Senator  now  seeking  recognition.  Does 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  1, 1983. 

DKPAXTMBirT  OP  Tramspohtatior 
Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole,  of  Elansas,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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Mr.    I*resident, 

of  hype  and  hoopla  sur- 
the    professional    football 
iind   the   Super   Bowl,    one 
that  even  diehard  Red- 
_  fans  would  be  emotional- 
.  and  seeking  other  interests. 
JVashington  is  eagerly  await- 
welcome  and  tradition- 
Wednesday   honoring   the 
champions. 

attendant  to  the 

Miami  resulted  in  some 

.  celebrations.  To  label 

_   'world  champions"  is  to 

tenths  of  the  Earth's  pop- 

which  also  plays  the  game  in 

And  it  is  simply  bad 

compare   individual   players 

I>eity. 

the  Infectious  enthusi- 
Ihe   moment   pervades,   and 
deserve  their  shared  glory. 

to  retain  perspective  on 

and  its  players,  given  the 

media    coverage    of    this 

Super  Bowl  victory.  Yet 

and  aging  sportswriters 

other  days  and  other 

^ere  Redskins  rode  rampant 

decades  of  relative  medioc- 


reccnt 
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-J.  few  of  today's  fans  re- 
,he  man  who  started  it  all. 
I^eston  Marshall,  a  native  of 
I,  W.  Va.  He  headed  the  syn- 
in  1932.  paid  the  then 
simi    of    $5,000    for    the 
liedskins  franchise  in  the  Na- 
F^otball  League.  It  was  Mar- 
suggested  that  the  NFL  split 
I  livlsions.  each  to  have  its  own 
He  envisioned  a  champion- 
between  the  two  divisions 
the  World  Series.  The  NFL 


the  Boston  Redskins  won 

..i  division  title,  but  poor  at- 

In  Bean  City  prompted  Mar- 

4iove  the  playoff  game  to  New 

._  Groimds.  There  the  Red- 

to  Green  Bay  by  a  score  of 


following    year.    Marshall 
_  team  to  Washington,  sign- 
^eat  passer  from  Texas  Chris- 
Si  nging"  Sammy  Baugh.  Baugh 


tte 


led  the  Redskins  to  five  division  titles 
and  two  NFL  championships,  in  1937 
and  1942. 

It  is  understandable  that,  after  such 
a  long  time  of  Redskin  also-rans,  fans 
would  explode  into  the  largest  city 
celebration  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

George  Preston  Marshall  promoted 
his  team  the  way  he  promoted  his 
chain  of  laundries.  His  wife,  silent 
movie  star  Corinne  Griffith,  wrote  the 
lyrics  to  the  fight  song,  "Hail  to  the 
Redskins."  Marshall  hired  the  first 
sports  marching  band.  He  also  hired  as 
head  coach  a  former  member  of  the 
Davis  and  Elkins  College  "Scarlet  Hur- 
ricane" teams  which,  in  the  late 
1920's.  rose  from  anonymity  to  nation- 
al football  fame  under  the  famous 
Cam  Henderson.  As  former  athletic  di- 
rector at  Davis  and  Elkins.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  that  Herman 
Ball  be  hired  as  scout  and  later  head 
coach  of  the  Redskins. 

Ball  went  to  Elkins  High  School, 
where  he  starred  on  the  football  team 
as  a  tackle  under  Coach  Frank  Wimer. 
Later  he  attended  Davis  and  Elkins 
College,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  famous  "Scarlet  Hurricane"  foot- 
ball teams  and  later  was  successful  as 
a  high  school  coach  at  Cumberland. 
Md. 

I  recall  organizing  a  party  of  50 
West  Virginia  fans  to  fly  from  Elkins 
to  Washington  aboard  a  DC-4  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  game  of  the  1949 
season  under  new  coach  Ball,  a  native 
of  Norton,  Randolph  County.  W.  Va. 

Coach  Ball  served  for  3  years.  1949 
to  1951.  He  went  on  to  the  Eagles,  and 
is  now  living  in  New  Jersey. 

Another  West  Virginian,  the  great 
Sam  Huff,  had  a  brilliant  playing 
record  with  the  Washington  Redskins. 
He  recently  merited  selection  to  the 
Professional  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

Marshall,  meanwhile,  is  remembered 
by  today's  fans  principally  because  of 
a  large  stone  memorial  at  the  entrance 
to  RFK  Stadium.  Its  bronze  plaque 
reads: 

George  Preston  MarahaU.  Pounder  of  the 
Washington  Redskins.  Pioneer  In  the  Na- 
tional Football  League. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  stone,  an- 
other plaque  reads: 

The  Washington  Redskins  Organized  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  1937.  This  Memorial  is 
a  Tribute  to  George  Preston  Marshall  and 
the  Washington  Redskins  by  Redskins 
Alumni  and  Friends. 

The  individual  most  responsible  to 
today's  victorious  euphoria  exists  only 
in  fading  memory.  He  is  a  member  of 
the    Professional    Football    Hall    of 


Fame.  George  Preston  Marshall  died 
on  Augiist  9.  1969,  and  his  body  now 
rests  among  his  beloved  West  Virginia 
hills,  in  a  modest  plot  in  the  Indian 
Mound  Cemetery  at  Romney,  W.  Va. 


A  SOVIET  MASSACRE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan goes  on.  We  are  receiving 
reports  from  eyewitnesses  who  tell  us 
exactly  what  such  a  fact  means  to  in- 
nocent human  beings. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record.  "Afgans.  in  New  York.  Tell  of 
a  Massacre  by  Russians"  from  the 
New  York  Times.  Friday.  January  28. 
1983. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  28, 19831 

ArcHAMS.  IN  New  York.  Tkll  or  a  Massacrz 

BY  RnssiAiis 

(By  Richard  Bernstein) 

Soviet  soldiers  surrounded  an  Afghan  vil- 
lage with  tanks  in  September  and.  in  a  brief 
occupation,  massacred  105  of  its  inhabit- 
anU,  including  12  children,  who  were  hiding 
In  a  covered  irrigation  canal,  three  former 
residents  of  the  village  said  yesterday. 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference  at  Freedom 
House,  a  nonpartisan  human  rights  organi- 
zation on  West  40th  Street  in  New  York,  the 
three  broke  down  in  tears  as  they  recounted 
a  day  of  terror  at  Padkahwab-e-Shana,  a 
town  of  about  10,000  people  in  the  Logar 
Valley  40  miles  south  of  Kabul. 

The  villagers,  who  included  the  Mayor, 
Habib-ur-Rahman;  a  Moslem  cleric,  Sayyed 
Mortaza,  and  an  elder,  Gol  Mohammed,  are 
among  six  spokesmen  visiting  this  country 
to  testify  about  what  they  say  are  Soviet 
atrocities  and  to  try  to  win  support  for  the 
Afghan  insurgents. 

Other  members  of  the  group,  which  will 
visit  with  Senate  and  House  members  in 
Washington  next  week,  include  Farida 
Ahmadi,  a  22-year-old  medical  student  from 
Kabul  who  said  she  was  tortured  in  a  four- 
month  detention  in  1981;  Omar  Babrakzai,  a 
French-trained  former  judge,  and  Ghafoor 
Yussofzai.  a  guerilla  commander  from  the 
northeast  of  Afghanistan. 

A  PATTDUI  or  TERROR 

At  the  news  conference,  each  of  the  six 
described  a  pattern  of  terror  that  they  said 
had  been  Imposed  on  Afghanistan  in  an 
effort  to  crush  the  rebels.  They  appealed 
for  American  military  aid  and  warned  that 
without  it,  their  resistance  could  fail. 

"We  are  one  big  battlefield,"  Mr.  Babrak- 
zai said.  "But  In  our  battlefield  we  are  all 
alone  right  now." 

He  went  on,  "It  is  true  that  if  these  crimes 
go  on.  what  do  you  expect  a  small  country 


to  do?  If  you  only  stand  and  do  nothing, 
what  do  you  expect?" 

Miss  Ahmadi  said  she  was  tortured  with 
electric  prods  and  sleep  deprivation  by 
Afghan  police  officers  at  a  detention  center 
in  Kabul  and  was  once  questioned  by  a  tall, 
blond  Russian  who,  she  said,  spoke  excel- 
lent Persian,  one  of  the  languages  of  Af- 
ghanistan. She  also  said  she  was  once  forced 
to  watch  as  Afghan  interrogators  tore  out 
the  eyes  of  a  young,  male  prisoner.  Miss  Ah- 
madi's  captors  released  her  when  they  were 
unable  to  prove  she  was  a  member  of  a  guer- 
rilla organization. 

AT  PEOPLE'S  TRIBUNAL  BEARINGS 

All  six  Afghans  in  the  delegation  partici- 
pated in  hearings  on  Soviet  atrocities  held 
by  the  People's  Tribunal,  formerly  the  Ber- 
trand  Russell  Tribunal,  in  December  in 
Paris.  They  were  brought  here  by  the  Af- 
ghanistan Relief  Committee,  a  private 
American  group  that  assists  Afghan  refu- 
gees in  Pakistan. 

Michale  Barry,  a  specialist  on  Afghanistan 
who  served  as  interpreter  at  the  news  con- 
ference, said  that  after  hearing  refugee  ac- 
counts in  Pakistan  of  the  Incident  at  Pad- 
kahwab-e-Shana,  he  and  three  others  work- 
ing with  the  People's  Tribunal  crossed  into 
Afghanistan  and,  with  local  guides,  made 
their  way  to  the  village,  where  their  investi- 
gation confirmed  the  villagers'  accounts. 

"We  visited  the  village."  he  said.  "We 
found  the  canal:  we  have  seen  that  the  un- 
derground irrigation  channel,  which  is  es- 
sentially a  damp,  mud  tunnel  several  kilo- 
meters long,  for  several  score  yards  is  com- 
pletely scorched  and  uniformly  coated  with 
soot." 

"Our  conclusion,"  he  said.  "Is  that  some 
sort  of  incendiary  agent  was  definitely  used 
to  kill  these  people." 

Mr.  Barry,  a  candidate  for  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
in  Islamic  affairs  at  McGlU  University,  said 
he  lives  in  Paris  and  does  occasional  work 
for  the  People's  Tribunal. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  AT  VILLAGE 

Using  a  handdrawn  map  to  show  houses 
and  the  canal  where  the  villagers  died,  the 
elder.  Mr.  Mohammed,  gave  this  account  of 
the  massacre: 

In  their  first  appearance  at  the  village 
since  the  Soviet  Intervention  in  1979,  Soviet 
soldiers  surrounded  Padkahwab-e-Shana 
with  tanks  at  6  A.M.  on  Sept.  13;  at  7  o'clock 
helicopters  and  Jets  flew  over  to  keep  any- 
body from  fleeing. 

A  total  of  105  village  residents,  all  males 
but  including  children  as  young  as  6  years, 
had  hidden  in  an  underground  Irrigation 
channel  near  the  village  square,  most  of 
them  in  fear  of  being  taken  into  the  Gov- 
ernment army. 

The  Soviet  soldiers  discovered  that  the  vil- 
lagers were  hiding  in  the  canal  and  demand- 
ed that  they  come  out.  When  nobody  did, 
the  soldiers  brought  over  a  gasoline  tanker 
and.  Mr.  Mohammed  said,  poured  "what  to 
me  smelled  exactly  like  gasoline"  into  verti- 
cal well  shafts  that  led  Into  the  canal. 

"Then  they  brought  another  vehicle  and 
from  this  vehicle  they  poured  In  a  kind  of 
yellowish-white  liquid  and  I  don't  know 
what  It  is,"  he  said,  "And  then  you  had  men 
wearing  suits  and  masks  and  goggles,  their 
heads  were  completely  covered,  and  they 
went  down  the  steps  leading  to  the  canal  en- 
trance and  they  poured  In  what  looked  to  us 
like  cement:  they  poured  in  a  white  powder. 
They  poured  It  into  the  water." 

While  Mr.  Mohammed  and  others  looked 
on.  the  soldiers  fired  Incendiary  bullets 
from  AK-47  rifles  Into  the  channel,  causing 
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what  Mr.  Mohammed  described  as  an  "in- 
credible explosion"  and  setting  the  channel 
afire. 

The  soldiers  remained  in  the  village  for 
several  hours.  "Then,  at  3  o'clock,"  Mr.  Mo- 
hammed said,  "they  burst  Into  applause: 
they  clapped  and  they  gathered  their  things 
and  just  left." 

Mr.  Mohammed,  weeping,  said  that  at 
that  point,  "You  should  have  seen  all  the 
people  of  the  village  rushing  to  the  canal 
because  people  were  saying.  'My  father  Is  In 
there'  or  'my  child  Is  In  there'  or  'my  broth- 
er Is  in  there.'  and  they  started  rushing 
down  to  see  who  could  be  still  left  alive." 

U.S.  Reiterates  Support 
Washington,  Jan.  26— The  SUte  Depart- 
ment today  reiterated  Its  support  of  the  ac- 
count of  a  massacre  as  described  by  the  Af- 
ghans speaking  In  New  York.  In  a  November 
report  to  Congress,  the  department  de- 
scribed a  massacre  involving  Soviet  troops 
on  Sept.  13  and  another  attack  one  week 
later.* 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PARADISE 

HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

op  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
form  of  socialism/communism  is  domi- 
nant in  many  nations  and  every  conti- 
nent. The  idea  of  socialism  is  especial- 
ly attractive  to  Intellectuals  who  are 
able  to  maintain  a  comfortable  dis- 
tance from  actual  socialist  practices. 

Though  socialism  is  a  god  that  falls 
continuously,  and  causes  more  human 
suffering  and  tragedy  than  any  idea  or 
practice  In  history,  there  are  those 
who  stubbornly  cling  to  its  high- 
minded  idealism.  They  religiously 
close  up  their  eyes  to  the  reality  that 
the  socialist  promise  of  instant  Utopia 
brings  only  the  tyranny  of  a  real  dys- 
topia. 

It  if  for  them  that  the  following 
glimpse  of  reality  is  provided. 

There  follows  only  extracts  from  an 
article  by  Thomas  Magstadt.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  secure  and  read  the 
fuU  text. 

The  Great  Leap  Downward 
(By  Thomas  M.  Magstadt) 

In  the  throat 

Of  Hell,  before  the  very  vestibule 

Of  opening  Orcus.  sit  Remorse  and  Grief. 

And  pale  Disease,  and  sad  Old  Age  and 

Fear. 
And  Hunger  that  persuades  to  crime,  and 

Want: 
Forms  terrible  to  see.  Suffering  and  Death 
Inhabit    here,    and   Death's   own    brother 

Sleep; 
And  the  mind's  evil  lusts  and  deadly  War, 
Lie  at  the  threshold,  and  the  iron  beds 
Of  the  Eimienldes;  and  Discord  wild 
Her  viper-locks  with  bloody  f  iUets  bound. 
—Virgil.  Aeneld  VI 

Since  ancient  times,  man  has  tried  to 
imagine  both  the  best  and  the  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds.  For  Virgil.  heU  existed  In 
the  hereafter.  For  Karl  NUrx.  it  existed  In 
the  here-and-now.  VlrgU'a  hell  was  a  meU- 
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phorical  world  of  poetic  Images:  Marx's,  a 
materialistic  world  of  Industrial  sweaUhops. 
Marx  could  imagine  nothing  worse  than  the 
remorseless  wage-labor  system  associated 
with  the  "take-off"  period  of  modem,  indus- 
trial capitalism.  Inhabitants  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, on  the  other  hand,  should  have  no 
great  difficulty  Imagining  things  far  worse— 
the  horrors  of  Stalin's  labor  camps  and  Hit- 
ler's gas  chambers  constitute  a  lesson  in  evil 
that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  a 
lesson  that  the  erstwhile  leaders  of  the 
short-lived  Communist  regime  in  Cambo- 
dia *  never  learned. 

The  Cambodian  holocaust  must  now  be 
added  to  the  grim  list  of  20th-century  totali- 
tarian nightmares.  The  nightmare  began  In 
April  1975  and  ended  approximately  four 
years  later  when  the  Vietnamese,  following 
a  large-scale  military  invasion  of  Kampu- 
chea, took  the  capital  of  Phnom  Penh  and 
established  a  puppet  government  under 
HengSamrin.* 

UPROOTED  AT  OUITPOOIT 

It  was  In  mid-April  1975  that  Khmer 
Rouge  guerrillas  quietly  entered  Phnom 
Penh,  the  capital,  after  a  protracted  war 
with  the  government  forces  of  Lon  Nol.  The 
conservative,  pro-American  Lon  Nol  clique 
was  notoriously  corrupt  and  Incompetent. 
There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Cambodian  people  would  have  mourned  the 
passing  of  this  crumbling  regime.  (It  seems 
significant  that  when  the  Khmer  Rouge  en- 
veloped Phnom  Penh  In  the  spring  of  1975, 
the  city's  war-swollen  population,  estimated 
at  some  2.5  million  souls,  while  understand- 
ably apprehensive,  apparently  put  up  little 
or  no  resistance.) 

The  Khmer  Rouge  take-over  of  the  cap- 
ital was  swift  and  efficient.  The  young  guer- 
rilla soldiers,  sandals  on  their  feet  and  auto- 
matic rifles  in  their  hands,  moved  silently 
through  the  streets.  An  eerie  calm  descend- 
ed on  the  capital.  Then,  with  lightning  sud- 
denness, came  the  unbelievable  word  from 
on  high:  the  city  must  be  evacuated  immedi- 
ately! (The  word  quite  literally  came  from 
"on  high":  the  Kampuchean  Communist 
Party  at  the  first  Identified  Itself  to  the 
people  only  as  Angka  Loeu— In  the  Khmer 
language,"the  Organization  on  High.") 

The  people  of  Phnom  Penh  were  ordered 
at  gunpoint  to  leave  everything  behind  and 
hurl  themselves  into  the  river  of  humanity 
that  began  pouring  out  of  the  capital.  An 
eyewitness  observer,  Fr.  Francois  Ponchaud. 
described  in  Cambodia:  Year  Zero  how  this 
"hallucinatory  spectacle"  began: 


■Communist  (Cambodia  wm  given  the  official 
name  of  Democratic  Kampuchea.  For  semantic  con- 
venience. I  will  use  the  name  Kampuchea  to  refer 
to  Cambodia  between  April  1975  and  early  1979. 

•The  Vietnamese  invasion,  although  it  "liberat- 
ed" Cambodia  from  a  brutal  tyranny,  was  de- 
nounced by  Prince  Sihanoult  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  tJN  Security  Council's  attempt  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  Vietnam's  withdrawal  was  vetoed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Heng  Samrins  Vietnamese- 
backed  government  is  now  in  control  of  the  major 
cities  and  most  of  the  Cambodian  countryside,  but 
the  forces  of  the  deposed  Pol  Pot  regime  continue 
to  carry  on  a  protracted  guerilla  war  from  their 
base  areas  along  the  Thai-Cambodian  border.  Due 
to  the  support  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  the  ousted  Pol  Pot  government  continues 
to  hold  Cambodia's  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  In 
July  1981.  a  conference  on  Cambodia  met  at  the 
United  Nations  and  passed  a  unanimous  resolution 
calling  for  Vietnamese  withdrawal.  The  same  con- 
ference also  asked  for  UN-supervised  elections  and 
a  guarantee  of  Cambodian  independence.  Vietnam. 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  EasUm  Bloc  countries 
boycotted  the  conference. 
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in   organization    and    propaganda. 


and  their  legal  recognition  as  an  inde- 
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"ThousaiM^ 
abandoning 
pitifully 
friends  and 
by  their  fai^ilies 
bumping  alo  ngside. 
cripple  who 
writhing  alcyig 
worm . . . 

The  force  I 
carried  out 
short  days 
habitants 
and 

prisoners  of 
ble  government 

Thus  begai 
ly   organize< '. 
Phnom  Penl  i 
ations  of  ev^ry 
The  entire 
tied,  and  rusticated 


the  I 
with 


of  sick  and  wounded  were 

,he  city.  The  strongest  dragged 

al(ng,    others    were    carried    by 

I  ome  were  lying  on  beds  pushed 

with  their  plasma  and  rv 

I  shall  never  forget  one 

had  neither  hands  nor  feet, 

the  ground  like  a  severed 

march  into  the  country  was 

'  irith  murderous  haste.  In  a  few 

capital  was  emptied  of  all  in- 

the  exception  of  diplomats 

missiorlarles   who   became   temporary 

the  Angkar— that  is,  the  Invisl- 

it. 

a  four-year  period  of  political- 
insanity.  The  evacuation  of 
was  matched  by  similar  evacu- 
city  and  town  in  Cambodia. 
>opulation  was  uprooted,  reset- 


BY '  rra  swKAT  or  thy  brow 
Why?  The  se  who  would  account  for  such 
catastrophe  as  the  Cambodian  Revolution 
without  ra  sing  nettlesome  questions  of 
moral  respo  isibility  often  incline  toward  so- 
ciloglcal  exi  ilanations.  But,  whereas  socio- 
logical anal  rsis  definitely  helps  to  explain 
why  revolutionary  upheavals  occur,  it  does 
not  explair  why  some  revolutions,  once 
they  have  occured  in  a  particular  time  and 
place,  move  in  one  direction,  while  other 
revolutions  i  nove  in  quite  another. 

In  the  cas ;  of  the  Cambodian  Revolution, 
Ideology  wc  uld  seem  to  be  the  most  com- 
plelllng  exp  anation  for  the  particular  direc- 
tion taken  by  the  Angkar  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Organization).  To  illustrate, 
Ponchaud  « rites: 

•The  eva«  uation  of  Phnom  Penh  follows 
traditional  Khmer  revolutionary  practice: 
ever  since  ,972  the  guerrilla  fighters  had 
been  sendir  e  all  the  inhabltanU  of  the  vil- 
lages and  ^wns  they  occupied  into  the 
forest  to  llv  e,  often  burning  their  homes  so 
they  would  have  nothing  to  come  back  for. 
A  massive,  total  operation  such  as  this  re- 
flects a  ne^r  concept  of  society,  in  which 
there  is  no  blace  even  for  the  Idea  of  a  city. 
The  towns  of  Cambodia  had  grown  up 
around  marketplaces;  Phnom  Penh  itself 
owed  its  eipansion  to  French  colonialism, 
Chinese  coi  amerce,  and  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  monan  hy.  followed  by  that  of  the  re- 
public. All  I  his  had  to  be  swept  away  and  an 
egalitarian  rural  society  put  in  its  place." 

Ponchau<)  quotes  a  political  official  who 
explained  ti  him:  "The  city  is  bad,  for  there 
is  money  n  the  city.  People  can  be  re- 
formed, bu  not  cities.  By  sweating  to  clear 
the  land,  si  iwing  and  harvesting  crops,  men 
will  learn  t  le  real  value  of  things.  Man  has 
to  know  tl  lat  be  is  bom  from  a  grain  of 
rice!" 

The  idee  logical  pedigree  of  this  line  of 
revolution!  ry  thoxight  and  action  can  be 
traced  bad  to  the  BCaoist  reformulation  of 
Marxism-L  >ninlam.  Mao's  faith  in  the  peas- 
ant masses  was  always  a  distinctive  feature 
of  hia  own  'Oriental"  brand  of  Marxism. 

In  the  history  of  Western  poUtical 
thought.  M  arxlsm  stands  out  as  perhaps  the 
single  moif  elaborate  defense  of  equality. 
"Equality  ts  the  groundwork  of  communism 
is  iU  poUti  tad  Justification."  said  Marx.  Yet 
Marx  neve  r  extolled  the  virtues  of  poverty. 
Neither,  lar  that  matter,  did  Lenin  or 
Stalin.  Ma  j  was  the  first  "Marxist"  to  dis- 
cover the  value  of  poverty  as  a  source  of 
human  vlr  ue.  Once  again.  It  was  the  chemi- 
cal reactio  i  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  Marx's  ove  of  equality  and  Mao's  exalta- 
tion of  po\  erty  that  seems  to  have  produced 
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the  deadly  precipiUte  that  nearly  destroyed 
Cambodian  society.  Whereas  Marx  postulat- 
ed that  Justice  demands  total  equality  and 
Mao  presupposed  that  only  the  poor  can  un- 
derstand the  true  meaning  of  Justice,  the 
leaders  of  Kampuchea,  as  we  are  about  to 
see,  wrenched  both  Marx  and  Mao  out  of 
their  contexts  and  made  Justice  synonymous 
with  equal  poverty. 

BQUAL  MISZXT  FOK  ALL 

What  was  life  in  Kampuchea  like?  To 
begin  with,  Kampuchean  society  was  her- 
metically sealed.  Contact  with  the  outside 
world  was  almost  completely  cut  off  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  only  glimpses  we 
have  gotten  are  baaed  on  eyewitness  ac- 
counU  of  a  few  tourists  and  thousands  of 
refugees  who  fled  across  the  border  Into 
Thailand.  The  refugees  have  painted  a  lurid 
picture  of  mass  executlorui  and  purges.  They 
tell  chilling  tales  of  the  systematic  murder 
of  teachers,  civil  servants,  military  officers, 
Buddhist  monks,  and  intellectuals.  They 
claim  that  people  who  complained  about 
long  work  hours  or  short  food  rations  were 
taken  away  at  night  and  shot— sometimes 
whole  famUles. 

Work  was  made  into  the  highest  duty  and 
greatest  joy  in  Kampuchean  life.  The  work 
force  was  stricUy  regimented.  Work  was  in- 
cessant—a  few  daylight  hours  were  occa- 
sionally set  aside  for  "leisure  time,"  which 
was  generally  spent  in  political  indoctrina- 
tion sessions.  (Everyone  was  required  to 
commit  to  memory  the  Twelve  Command- 
ments of  the  Angkar.  The  Eleventh  Com- 
mandment is  especially  apposite:  "Thou 
Shalt  continually  Join  in  the  people's  pro- 
duction and  love  thy  work.")  According  to 
some  reports,  there  were  no  days  off;  other 
reports  Indicate  that  a  day  of  respite  was 
granted  at  10-day  intervals.  Almost  every- 
one In  Kampuchea  did  one  of  three  things: 
grow  rice;  build  dams,  dikes,  and  irrigation 
canals;  or  work  in  one  of  the  few  factories 
still  operating. 

Food  was  a  constant  concern.  The  Kampu- 
chean authorities  told  visiting  Journalists 
that  each  peasant  was  allotted  three  con- 
densed-milk cans  of  rice  per  day  (roughly  26 
ounces  of  uncooked  rice).  That  amount 
would  probably  have  provided  sufficient  ca- 
loric intake,  but  refugees  claim  they  never 
actually  received  a  full  ration.  They  tell  of 
gnawing  hunger  that  was  seldom  appeased 
by  the  watery  rice  gruel  they  were  normally 
served  twice  a  day.  (According  to  refugees 
from  one  district  in  Battambang  Province, 
authorities  announced  in  the  summer  of 
1978  that  the  daily  ration  would  be  cut  to 
one  condensed-milk  can  of  rice  for  every 
four  people.) 

The  people  of  Kampuchea  ate  in  commu- 
nal kitchens:  in  most  villages  and  com- 
munes, private  cooking  was  forbidden,  al- 
though most  families  would  have  lacked  the 
utensils  with  which  to  cook  anyway.  Materi- 
al possessions  were  reduced  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum: a  spoon,  a  water  Jar,  and  a  dipper.  Ev- 
eryone was  poor  and  everyone  was  equal. 
Indeed,  the  leaders  of  Kampuchea  seemed 
to  take  revolutionary  pride  in  the  fact  that 
everyone  in  the  new  Cambodia  was  at  last 
equally  poor. 

As  In  most  Utopian  experiments,  children 
were  separated  from  their  parents.  All  chil- 
dren above  the  age  of  six  became  the  "chil- 
dren of  the  Organization,"  living  in  their 
own  barracks  with  their  own  communal 
kitchens.  The  children's  biological  parents 
were  replaced  by  political  "parents."  Biolog- 
ical parents  were  permitted  to  see  their  chil- 
dren only  on  rare  occasions. 
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The  Khmer  words  for  father  and  mother 
were  expunged.  The  period  of  Communist 
rule  was  called  the  "momdad  period"  be- 
cause all  adulU  were  addressed  by  their  Jun- 
iors as  "mom"  or  "dad."  People  of  the  same 
generation  called  each  other  "Junior  com- 
rade," and  parents  called  children  "comrade 
child"— in  this  manner,  the  principle  of 
equal  poverty  was  also  applied  to  family  life 
in  Kampuchea. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  dwelling  on 
horrors,  one  must  note  that  estimates  of 
mortality  rates  under  the  Pol  Pot  regime 
are  staggering.  A  figure  generally  used  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  2  million  or  more  souls 
out  of  a  prerevolutionary  population  of  7  or 
8  million  may  have  perished  as  a  direct  or 
indirect  consequence  of  Communist  rule  in 
Cambodia.  These  same  estimates  frequently 
place  the  number  of  political  executions  at 
around  200,000  or  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  deaths  due  to  all  causes. 

There  are  at  least  two  pitfalls,  however,  in 
all  attempts  to  quantify  the  horrors  of  the 
Cambodian  Revolution.  Because  of  the  iron 
curtain  of  isolation  drawn  around  the  coun- 
try by  the  Organization  during  the  period 
when  these  atrocities  were  being  carried 
out,  there  is  no  way  to  verify  the  casualty 
figures.  PoUtical  re^mes  do  not  publish  sta- 
tistics on  deaths  due  to  purges,  famines,  or 
plagues— especially  when  official  actions  are 
so  deeply  Implicated  in  the  complex  of 
causes.  In  most  cases,  these  "statistics"  are 
long  since  dead  and  buried. 

But  there  is  another,  more  important 
reason  for  avoiding  sUtistical  simunaries  of 
the  Cambodian  holocaust.  In  this  case,  num- 
bers somehow  conceal  more  than  they  dis- 
close. The  numbers  are  shrouded  in  ano- 
nymity; the  real  victims  all  had  names  and 
faces.  The  cold  figures,  however  much  they 
may  overestimate  (or  underestimate)  the 
actual  number  of  <»sualities,  obscure  the 
larger  sense  in  which  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Cambodia  was  a  victim  of  the 
Organization's  political  obsessions.  Families 
were  torn  asunder,  children  were  orphaned, 
communities  were  shattered,  property  was 
expropriated— in  short,  the  lives  of  all  were 
wrecked  in  the  name  of  a  better  life  for  all. 
Again,  sociological  explanations  do  not 
suffice.  The  Cambodian  Revolution  repre- 
sents both  the  triumpth  and  the  tragedy  of 
an  idea  that  was  embroidered  Into  an  ideolo- 
gy well  over  a  century  ago  by  Karl  Marx 
and  Frederick  Engels.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Marx  made  economic  equality  synony- 
mous with  the  good  life.  In  order  to  usher  In 
the  coming  Age  of  Equality,  Marx  believed, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  engage  in  "class 
struggle"  and,  ultimately,  violent  revolu- 
tion. Marx  reserved  a  special  place  for  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  revoluntionary 
struggle,  but  he  also  Insisted  that  "the 
emancipation  of  the  working  class  Is  the 
task  of  the  working  class  itself." 

It  was  Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  who  declared  that  without  the  revo- 
lutionary "vanguard"  (that  Is,  the  Bolshevik 
Party),  "there  is  no  conscious  activity  of  the 
workers."  Thus,  a  seemingly  innocuous  doc- 
trine laid  the  groundwork  for  the  building 
of  an  omnipotent  party  organization- an  or- 
ganization christened  by  Lenin  as  "the  van- 
guard of  the  proletariat."  In  Kampuchea, 
this  organization  became  "the  Organiza- 
tion" with  a  captal  O.  It  was,  llteraUy.  the 
Organization  on  High:  it  represented  an  in- 
visible force  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  people. 
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The  foregoing  obaervations  point  to  four 
general  conclusions.  First,  ideas  really  do 
matter  In  political  life.  Sociological  explana- 
tions of  the  major  revolutions  of  our  times 
are  Inadequate.  They  help  to  explain  the 
frustration  and  anger  that  spawn  revolu- 
tionary heroes  and  energize  the  huddled 
masses,  but  they  do  not  account  for  the 
channels  into  which  mass  energies  are  ulti- 
mately directed.  Only  when  Ideas  are  con- 
verted into  mass  ideologies  is  there  a  motive 
force  sufficient  to  propel  a  revolutionary 
mass  movement  in  one  direction  or  another. 
Second,  Marx's  heirs  have  committed  the 
double  sin  of  simultaneously  taking  their 
progenitor  too  seriously  and  not  taking  him 
seriously  enough.  They  have  taken  his  Uto- 
pian egalitarianlsm  too  seriously  and  have 
largely  disregarded  his  "dialectical  material- 
ism." This  criticism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "scientific"  validity  of  Marx's  theory  of 
history;  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the  po- 
litical consequences  of  rejecting  the  basis 
for  the  Marxist  prophecy  while  continuing 
to  embrace  the  Utopia  that  presimiably 
awaits  the  prophecy's  fulfillment. 

Here  a  word  of  explanation  is  in  order. 
The  principal  bearers  of  the  Marxist  revolu- 
tionary tradition  in  the  20th  century  have 
elevated  their  own  role,  and  that  of  the 
movements  they  spearheaded,  to  a  much 
higher  plane  than  a  strict  interpretation  of 
Marx's  theory  of  history  would  have  permit- 
ted. In  every  case,  they  found  Marx's  dialec- 
tical materialism,  with  its  inexorable  succes- 
sion of  discrete  historical  stages,  far  too  con- 
fining for  their  own  political  ambitions. 
From  Lenin  and  Stalin  to  Mao  and  Pol  Pot. 
Marx's  20th-century  heirs  have  sought  to 
replace  his  historical  determinism  with 
their  own  special  brands  of  political  volun- 
tarism. Once  Marx's  theory  of  history  was 
abandoned,  there  was  nothing  the  omnipo- 
tent Party,  or  Movement,  or  Leader  could 
not  do.  In  Soviet  Russia.  Stalin  built  a  "cult 
of  personality";  in  Kampuchea,  "the  Orga- 
nization" was  deified.  As  a  result,  Marx's 
materialistic  political  ideology  has  been 
turned  into  a  totalitarian  instrument  of  vol- 
untarlstic  political  action. 

Third,  when  ideologies  are  transplanted 
from  their  native  culture  to  an  alien  cul- 
ture, the  results  are  unpredictable.  Francois 
Ponchaud  provides  glimpse  of  the  explosive 
mixture  that  resulted  from  the  combination 
of  a  European  Ideology  with  an  Asiatic  cul- 
ture: ,     ^ 

"[One]  cause  of  the  radicality  of  the 
Khmer  revolution  lies  In  the  Khmer  way  of 
reasoning,  which  Is  bewildering  to  Cartesian 
minds.  The  Khmer  thinks  by  accretions  or 
Juxtapositions,  but  adheres  strictly  to  the 
niles  of  his  own  internal  logic.  In  the  past, 
before  beginning  to  act,  every  committee  or 
council  spent  long  hours  and  sometimes 
days  drawing  up  statutes  from  which  noth- 
ing was  omitted,  and  constructing  schemes 
each  more  impracticable  than  the  last.  A 
simple  idea.  Intuitively  perceived,  was 
pushed  to  the  limits  of  lU  Internal  logic  and 
often  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  without  any 
regard  for  the  realities  or  any  forethought 
for  practical  consequences." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Marxism-Len- 
inism, "pushed  to  the  limits  of  its  Internal 
logic."  could  have  produced  the  tragic  ex- 
periment that  demolished  Cambodian  socie- 
ty. The  "simple  Idea"  Ponchaud  refers  to 
might  weU  have  been  the  "intuitively  per- 
ceived justice"  of  social  and  economic  equal- 
ity. Maoist  revolutionary  principles  were 
then  seized  upon  and  pushed  "to  the  point 
of  absurdity."  So  also  were  Lenin's  practical 
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lessons  In  organization  and  propaganda. 
And  Stalin's  methods  of  labor  regimenU- 
tion.  And  so  forth. 

The  fourih  and  final  conclusion  ts  that 
utopianlsm  in  any  cultural  context  can  too 
easily  t>e  turned  into  a  Justification  for  tyr- 
anny. This  Is  the  paradox  of  unbounded 
idealism.  The  history  of  Marxism  in  the 
20th  century  has  demonstrated  only  too 
clearly  that  it  is  possible  to  wish  mankind 
too  well.  By  holding  out  the  prospect  of  un- 
limited good.  Marxism's  practitioners  have 
been  able  to  Justify  unlimited  evil.  It  was 
St^ln  who  said,  "If  you  want  to  make  an 
omelette  you  have  to  break  some  eggs."  Mao 
was  less  delicate: 

"A  revolution  is  not  a  dinner  party,  or 
writing  an  essay,  or  painting  a  picture,  or 
doing  embroidery;  it  cannot  be  so  refined,  so 
leisurely  and  gentle,  so  temperate,  kind, 
courteous,  restrained,  and  magnanimous.  A 
revolution  Is  an  insurrection,  an  act  of  vio- 
lence by  which  one  class  overthrows  an- 
other." 

Stalin  and  Mao  were  both  indebted  to 
Lenin  for  this  novel  doctrine  of  "revolution- 
ary morality."  In  Lenin's  own  words:  "Our 
morality  Is  completely  subordinated  to  the 
interests  of  the  class  struggle  of  the  prole- 
tariat. .  .  .  Morality  is  that  which  serves  to 
destroy  the  old  exploiting  society."  As  a 
consequence,  Lenin  said: 

"We  deny  all  morality  that  is  drawn  from 
some  conception  beyond  men.  beyond  class. 
We  say  that  It  is  a  deception  ...  a  fraud 
and  a  stultification  of  the  minds  of  the 
workers  and  peasants  In  the  interests  of  the 
landowners  and  capitalists." 

When  the  leaders  of  Democratic  Kampu- 
chea finally  got  their  chance  to  make  an 
omelette,  they  broke  a  lot  of  eggs.  They  sub- 
ordinated all  civilized  standards  of  morality 
to  "the  Interests  of  the  class  struggle"— in- 
terests that  were  defined  and  dictated  by 
the  omniscient  Organization.  The  eqalitar- 
lan  paradise  they  set  out  to  create  degener- 
ated into  an  Impoverished  hell  that  differed 
from  the  poet  Virgil's  description  In  only 
one  detail— in  Kampuchea,  it  was  not  a  met- 
aphor. 

(Thomas  Magstadt  Is  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Government  and  International 
Affairs  at  Augustana  College.  Sioux  Falls. 
South  E>akoU.  He  has  written  for  National 
Review,  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  and 
other  publications.  >• 


A  SALUTE  TO  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  LOUS^STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IW  THE  HOU8I  or  RKPRESBMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  28, 1982 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr. 
Stratton,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ritter,  for  taking 
this  special  order  or  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to 
Join  in  this  salute  to  the  Ukrainians 
for  their  continuing  commitment  to  a 
free  Ukraine. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  these  strong  and 
spirited  people  declared  their  sover- 
eignty, giving  birth  to  the  Independent 
state  of  the  Ukraine.  The  events  that 
have  taken  place  since  their  declara- 
tion of  freedom  on  January  22.  1918. 
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and  their  legal  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  on  February  9,  1918, 
are  well  known.  Before  the  year  had 
ended,  the  United  Ukrainian  Republic 
was  besieged  by  both  the  Red  and 
White  Russian  armies,  as  well  as  by 
the  Poles.  After  3  years  of  fighting, 
the  Bolshevik  Army  overcame  the 
brave  but  smaller  Army  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians, and  to  this  day  the  Ukrainians 
have  been  held  unwillingly  within  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukraine  is  a  nation 
whose  long  history  has  produced  more 
than  Its  share  of  heroes.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  a  proud  and  imdaimted 
people  would  come  forth  from  the  rich 
cultural  background  of  the  Ukraine. 
Today's  Ukrainians  are  descendants  of 
the  Slavic  peoples  who  settled  in  the 
Ukraine  area  during  the  second  or 
third  millenium  B.C.  Until  the  13th 
century,  the  Ukrainians  lived  as  a  free 
people,  producing  outstanding  art,  lit- 
erature, music,  and  architecture.  In 
the  year  1240  the  Mongols  Invaded 
and  from  that  point  onward,  the 
Ukrainians  enjoyed  complete  national 
sovereignty  only  twice  more,  once  in 
the  17th  century,  and  once  from  1918 
to  1922. 

Throughout  these  hundreds  of 
years,  exemplary  Ukrainian  men  and 
women  have  stood  up  to  the  hardships 
of  a  conquered  people.  Prom  the  Cos- 
sacks who  fought  against  Catherine 
the  Great,  to  Simon  Petlyura  who  con- 
fronted the  Bolsheviks,  the  White 
Russians,  and  the  Poles,  to  persecuted 
members  of  today's  Ukrainian  Helsin- 
ki Group,  the  dignity  of  the  Ukraini- 
ans has  remained  uncompromised. 
The  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group,  which 
was  formed  on  November  9.  1976.  has 
spent  the  last  6  years  monitoring 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
Accords.  Of  the  several  Helsinki 
groups  that  have  existed  (those  of 
Moscow.  Lithuania,  and  Georgia),  the 
Ukrainian  Group  is  the  largest  and 
has  suffered  the  worst  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  today  31  men 
and  women  who  have  been  imprisoned 
for  being  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group.  The  group's  leader, 
poet  Mykola  Rudenko.  was  sentenced 
on  July  7,  1977,  to  7  years  strict  regi- 
men camp  and  5  years  of  internal  exile 
for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda." His  wife.  Raisa,  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  speaking  out  on  her  hus- 
band's behalf. 

There  are  many  other  ways  In  which 
the  Ukrainians  have  been  singled  out 
for  special  Soviet  repression:  Although 
the  Ukrainians  constitute  about  20 
percent  of  the  Soviet  population,  they 
comprise  a  (disproportionate  40  percent 
of  the  Soviet  political  prisoners.  Even 
their  churches  have  been  more  harsh- 
ly discriminated  against  than  those  of 
the  other  Russian  Republics.  The 
Eastern  Rites  Catholic  Church  with 
its  membership  of  4  million  is  the  larg- 
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Soviet  Union's  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  one-fifth  of  its  grain.  The 
Ukraine  has  rich  mineral  deposits,  and 
Is  one  of  the  major  producers  of  steel 
and  coal  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  limited  the 
cultural  and  political  activity  of  the 
Ukrainians  severely.  Religious  and  na- 
tional persecution,  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  Ukrainian  citizens,  and  con- 
tinual "Russification"  have  been  en- 
dured by  the  peoples  of  the  Ukraine 
since  1922. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  spark 
of  freedom  still  shines  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Ukrainian  citizens.  On 
this  65th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Ukrainian  Re- 
public, I  take  pride  and  pleasure  in 
commemorating  and  saluting  a  brave 
people,  and  their  cause  of  freedom.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  spark  will  ignite, 
and  that  in  our  lifetime  the  golden  sun 
of  freedom  will  shine  on  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.* 
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REMOVING  THE  BLOCKS  TO 
WORLD  PEACE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PXinfSTLVAKIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  J,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  honor  a  constituent  who  has 
devoted     his     life     to     peace.     Emy 
Tannen.    a    media    professional    and 
president  of  MEDIAmerica  Corp..  has 
long  been  interested  in  abolishing  war 
through  the  establishment  of  a  world 
federal  system.  Highlighting  a  crowd- 
ed schedule  of  speaking  engagements. 
Emy  will  be  addressing  the  Council  of 
the  World  Association  of  World  Peder- 
aiistB  in  Brussels,  Belgium  later  this 
month.  Because  of  the  overwhelming 
Importance  of  the  peace  issue,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  every  creative  idea 
for  avoiding  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons must  be  examined,  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues  a 
speech  Emy  delivered  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Unity  Church  of  Christian- 
ity in  Washington. 
The  article  follows: 
Ruovnic  TRX  Blocks  to  Wokld  Peacx 
(Talk  delivered  by  Ernest  Tannen  to  congre- 
gation of  Unity  Church  of  Christianity, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  27. 1982) 
E.T.  All  my  life  I  thought  that  E.T.  stood 
for  Ernest  Tannen.  And  then  one  day  re- 
cently, I  got  up  and  found  out  that  it  means 
Extra  Terrestrial.  I  must  say.  that  before 
I'm  through  here  this  ir  .-nlng.  you  may 
really  think  that  I  am  th(     xtra  Terrestrial! 
In  what  I  have  to  say  to  .,  ou,  there  are  no 
new  Ideas,  only  old  ones.  The  world  has 
changed,  but  I  think  It's  very  Important  for 
us  to  look  at  some  of  these  old  Ideas  and  see 
how  they  can  apply  to  the  world  we  live  In 
today.    There's    a    well-linown    phllosoper 
named     Oeorge     Santayana,     who     said, 
"People  who  refuse  to  study  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  It."  On  the  other  hand, 
people  who  study  history  may  find  princi- 


ples that  are  worth  repeating.  History  is  a 
reservoir  containing  many  great  old  Ideas. 
And  we'll  talk  about  some  of  them  today. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  do  a  little  true  or 
false  with  you  today.  I'm  going  to  make  a 
statement  and  I  would  ask  you  to  raise  your 
hand  if  you  think  this  sUtement  Is  true. 
Please.  The  Blcenteimlal  of  the  government 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  was  held  in 
1976.  If  you  think  that's  true,  please  raise 
your  hand.  Okay.  A  lot  of  you.  apparently, 
don't  think  that's  true.  But  a  lot  of  you 
think  tt  Is.  If  that  is  true.  If  you  believe  that 
Is  true,  then  my  question  to  you  is.  how 
come  George  Washington  wasn't  inaugurat- 
ed president  until  1789?  There's  missing  13 
years  there.  I'd  like  to  take  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  review  with  you  exactly  what  did 
occur  in  that  13-year  period,  because  it  has 
relevance  for  what's  happening  in  the  world 
today. 

In  1776.  there  were  13  colonies  who  de- 
clared   Independence    from    England    and 
formed  13  separate  sovereign  nations.  The 
word  state  Is  synonym  for  nation.  And  they 
did  all  the  things  that  nations  do.  They 
elected  presidents.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
President  of  Pennsylvania  in  that  period  of 
time.  The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  voted  to 
make  German  lU  official  language.  They 
had  wars.   Vermont   and   New   Hampshire 
fought  a  border  war  In  that  perod  of  time. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  a  naval  battle 
over  fishing  rights  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
But  probably,   the  most  Important  thing 
that  was  going  on  in  that  period  of  time, 
was  the  realization  on  the  part  of  England 
and  Spain  that  these  little  countries  that 
had  Just  become  independent  were  sitting 
ducks.  So  England  began  to  move  an  army 
Into  Canada,  and  Spain  began  to  move  an 
army  Into  Florida,  and  they  were  going  to 
pick  them  off  one  by  one  and  add  them  to 
their  empire.  Fortunately— Thomas  Jeffer- 
son called  them  the  demigods— the  demi- 
gods who  made  the  revolution  happen  were 
all  still  around.  And  at  the  prodding  of  Al- 
exander Hamilton  In  particular,  they  all  de- 
cided to  come  back  to  Phlladephla.  And  on 
May  14th.  1787.  (which  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  dates  in  American 
history,  but  we  totally  Ignore  it)  they  came 
t>ack  to  Philadelphia  to  try  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  about  this  terrible  predicament 
they  were  In.  There's  a  marvelous  book  by 
historian  Carl  Van  Doren.  It's  called  "The 
Great  Rehearsal."  Van  Doren's  Idea  Is  that 
what  happened  beginning  May  14th.  1787. 
was  a  rehearsal  for  what  needs  to  happen  in 
the  world  today.  Here's  what  Van  Doren 
says  in  "The  Great  Rehearsal":  He  says,  "In 
1787.  the  problem  was  how  the  people  could 
learn  to  think  nationally,  not  locally  about 
the  United  SUtes.  In  1982,  the  problem  Is 
now  the  people  can  learn  to  think  interna- 
tionally and  not  nationally  about  the  United 
Stotes." 

In  1783.  in  the  archives  of  New  Jersey,  a 
legislator  Is  quoted  In  saying.  "I  am  a  New 
Jerseyan  first,  and  an  American  second." 
Once  again,  another  thought  from  (jeorge 
Santayana.  He  says,  "Change  world  view 
and  you  change  behavior."  We,  today,  see 
ourselves  as  Americans  first,  humans 
second.  We  must  begin  to  see  ourselves  as 
humans  first.  Americans  second.  And  the 
same  Is  true  for  people  of  all  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  "The  Great  Rehearsal."  Van  Doren 
notes  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  as  about  as  effective  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  is  today.  He  quotes  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  said,  "The  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration is  generally  blamed  as  not  having 
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given  sufficient  powers  to  Congress,  the  fed- 
eral head.  A  convention  Is  therefore  ap- 
pointed to  revise  that  Constitution  and  ap- 
point a  better."  As  Van  Doren  continues, 
"Franklin  and  Washington  spent  much  time 
together  in  the  days  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion." Incidentally,  they  never  called  it  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  They  didn't  dare 
to.  because  if  their  constituencies  thought 
that  they  were  going  to  monkey  around 
with  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  they 
might  never  have  had  that  meeting.  So  they 
just  called  it  the  Federal  Convention.  Nei- 
ther had  shaped  In  advance  any  obctlnate 
plan  for  a  new  Constitution.  Van  Doren 
says,  "Both  were  prepared  to  work  with 
other  men  for  the  best  frame  of  government 
that  could  come  out  of  these  days  and  these 

Ah.  but  you  may  say!  Things  were  differ- 
ent then.  It  was  easy  for  our  forefathers  to 
get  together  to  write  a  Constitution.  They 
knew  and  trusted  each  other,  etc.,  etc. 
Here's  what  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  his 
friend  Pierre  Samuel  Dupont  on  June  9th. 
1788.  Franklin:  "The  players  of  our  game 
are  so  many  and  their  Ideas  so  different, 
their  prejudices  so  strong  and  so  various 
and  their  particular  Interests  Independent 
of  the  general  seeming  so  opposite,  that  not 
a  move  can  be  made  that  Is  not  contested. 
The  numerous  objections  confound  the  un- 
derstanding. The  wisest  must  agree  to  some 
unreasonable  things  that  reasonable  ones  of 
more  consequence  may  be  obtained.  And 
thus,  chance  has  a  share  In  many  of  the  de- 
terminations so  that  the  play  is  more  like 
backgammon  with  a  box  of  dice."  Sounds 
like  U.S.  Congress  .  .  .  sounds  like  the 
United  Nations.  The  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  are  the  same. 

And  now,  I  would  like  us  to  Jump  forward 
about  30  years  In  our  American  history.  In 
the  19th  century,  the  world  rid  Itself  of  an- 
other great  social  disease,  slavery.  The  Brit- 
ish Parliament  emancipated  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  In  1833.  America  emancipated 
its  slaves  January  1,  1863.  In  my  reading  of 
the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  it 
was  as  difficult  and  as  tortuous  a  path  as 
the  path  to  be  followed  to  eliminate  war. 
There  is  no  argument  that  is  made  today  to 
support  war  as  a  human  establishment  that 
was  not  made  150  years  ago  to  support  slav- 
ery. They  said  war  and  slavery  are  condoned 
by  the  Bible  .  .  .  They  are  a  part  of  human 
nature  .  .  .  The  economy  depends  on  both 
of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment In  America,  support  for  slavery  was 
national  and  almost  total— north  and  south. 
In  Lawrence  Lader's  book  "The  Bold  Brah- 
mins," he  writes,  "Who  could  have  predicted 
that  slavery  would  become  the  nation's  tor- 
ment?" "The  great  and  foul  stain  upon  the 
North  American  Union"  John  Qulncy 
Adams  called  it  in  1820.  That  year,  congress- 
men from  both  north  and  south  had  joined 
together,  hoping  to  bury  the  ghost  forever 
with  the  Missouri  Compromise  .  .  .  preserv- 
ing the  balance  between  slaves  and  free 
sUtes.  (The  Missouri  Compromise  was  sort 
of  like  the  nuclear  freeze  movement  today. 
It's  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but  It's  not 
the  solution.)  Who  could  have  predicted 
that  the  Issue  would  rise  to  torment  Massa- 
chusetu?  Had  It  not  gloried  In  being  the 
first  sUte  to  abolish  slavery  In  1780?  The 
only  sUte  In  the  first  census  in  1790  not  to 
have  a  slave  within  Its  border.  But  In  the 
last  15  years,  the  merchant  Aristocracy  had 
come  to  learn  which  side  their  bread  is  but- 
tered on.  As  Boston  shippers.  merchanU 
and    manufacturers    doubled    and    tripled 
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their  southern  trade,  their  leading  politi- 
cians Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  Theodore 
Lyman.  Jr..  showing  the  way  established  the 
conspiracy  of  silence  on  slavery.  No  one 
could  interfere  with  or  even  criticize  an  In- 
stitution that  was  so  crucial  to  the  business 
of  the  north.  By  1835,  a  man  would  have  to 
be  an  enemy  of  the  union,  a  virtual  traitor. 
If  he  even  raised  the  subject  In  public  dis- 
cussion." 

The  first  great  voice  raised  against  slavery 
was  that  of  a  man  from  Massachusetts.  WU- 
liam  Uoyd  Garrison.  On  January  1.  1831. 
Garrison  published  the  first  edition  of  The 
Liberator,  and  anti-slavery  paper.  In  it.  he 
demanded  that  every  chain  be  broken,  that 
every  slave  set  free.  Boston  considered  him 
little  more  than  a  crackpot  editor.  Starting 
with    the    readership    of    a    few    hundred 
Boston  negroes  150  years  ago.  the  Influence 
of  The  Liberator  began  to  spread.  And  after 
a  few  years,  some  of  the  leaders  of  Boston 
society  began  to  take  him  seriously.  Garri- 
son was  described  as  having  speech  deliber- 
ate as  a  Quaker's  but  gentle  as  a  woman's. 
I'd  like  to  quote  from  the  introduction  to 
"The  Bold  Brahmins":  "Beginning  with  the 
time  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  first  of 
the    outspoken    radical    abolitionist,    was 
nearly  lynched  by  a  pro-slavery  Boston  mob. 
Mr.  Lader  examines  the  constitutional  back- 
ground of  the  peculiar  Institution  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  work  of  the  devil  to  the 
New  England  Puritans.  And  then  carries  his 
history    of    the    moral    and    political    war 
against  slavery  through  the  action  of  such 
people  as  John  Brown,  John  Qulncy  Adams, 
E>aniel  Webster,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  up  to  the  Ovil  War  to 
the    Emancipation    Proclamation    and   the 
first  use  of  negro  troops  on  the  battlefield. 
With  a  lively  pace  and  feeling  for  striking 
detail,  Mr.  Lader  recounts  the  behavior  of 
some  of  the  abolitionists  whose  activities 
outraged  and  Intrigued  the  populace.  One 
congregational  minister  protested  by  swim- 
ming nude  by  day  across  the  Connecticut 
River.  Sarah  and  Angeline  Grinke,  members 
of  the  south's  Aristocracy,  came  north  with 
the  whole  guilt  of  the  south  upon  their 
shoulders.  Burning  their  sete  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  screaming  about  their  hunger  for 
salvation,  they  gave  Impassioned  addresses 
that  were  described  as  orgies  of  pain  and 
guilt.  But  the  patient  determination  and 
suffering    of    many    abolitionists,    brought 
new  respect  as  well.  There  was  a  man  named 
Lovejoy  who  went  from  Maine  to  St.  Louis 
and  then  to  Illinois  with  his  abolitionist 
press  which  was  twice  dumped  In  the  river, 
twice  destroyed.  Finally,  his  plant  was  be- 
sieged and  Lovejoy  martyred. 

John  Qulncy  Adams  rose  to  fame  he  never 
had  as  a  president  by  fighting  the  gag-rule 
against  the  discussion  of  slavery  on  the 
floor  of  the  house.  (John  Qulncy  Adams  was 
an  Interesting  man.  He  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  many  of  you  know,  and 
became  so  Involved  In  the  slavery  Issue  that 
after  he  returned  home  to  Qulncy,  Massa- 
chusetts to  retire  from  having  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  he  decided  to  run 
for  Congress.)  And  that's  where  he  did  his 
main  work— as  a  Congressman  from  Qulncy, 
Massachusetts  on  the  slavery  issue." 

And  so.  In  a  32  year  period,  the  campaign 
against  slavery  was  won.  We  abolished  slav- 
ery In  the  19th  century.  And  now  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  abolish  war  ...  the  last 
great  social  disease  ...  In  the  20th  century. 
How  do  we  do  this?  How  do  we  approach 
this  problem?  For  me.  I  choose  to  perceive 
this  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  A 
Course    In    Miracles.    The    great    eternal 
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values,  love  and  peace,  are  natural  to  the 
Universe.  But  because  we  humans  choose  to 
follow  the  path  of  the  ego  rather  than  the 
path  of  the  spirit,  we  create  blocks  to  the 
experience  of  peace  and  love. 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  here  are  familiar 
with  Dr.  Jerry  Jampolsky's  popular  book 
"Love  is  Letting  Go  of  Fear. "  Since  there 
can  be  no  love  without  peace,  we  can  also 
say  "Peace  is  Letting  Go  of  Pear."  When  we 
choose  to  experience  fear,  we  are  following 
the  path  of  the  ego.  When  we  let  go  of  fear. 
we  can  experience  love  and  peace,  condi- 
tions that  are  as  universal  as  the  force  of 
gravity.  As  Franklin  Roosevelt  said.  "The 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 

There  are  two  egos.  The  personal  ego  and 
the  national  ego.  This  present  administra- 
tion has  done  an  excellent  job  of  expressing 
our  national  ego.  And  by  so  doing,  it  pushes 
us  closer  and  closer  to  the  brink  of  tot*l 
human  annlhlUtlon.  How  an  individual  be- 
haves and  how  a  nation  behaves  reflects  the 
path  he  or  it  is  on.  According  to  A  Course  in 
Miracles,  there  are  seven  divine  acts  of  will 
which  we  must  exercise  If  we  wish  to  know 
love  and  peace.  They  are:  Do  not  judge:  Do 
not  attack:  Forgive:  Be  happy:  Live  only  In 
the  present  moment,  the  only  time  there  is; 
Give  love:  Be  at  peace. 

Now.  let's  look  how  we  behave  interna- 
tionally, especially  In  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  following  the  dlcUtes 
of  our  national  ego.  we  attack  them  con- 
stantly, we  judge  them  constantly,  we  do 
not  forgive  what  we  see  as  their  transgres- 
sions, we  constantly  dwell  on  their  past  his- 
tory from  our  polnt-of-vlew,  and  our  leaders 
publicly  express  our  hatred  for  them. 

Remember,  "I  have  a  dream."  What  if  an  • 
American  leader  arose  to  say  the  time  has 
come  to  view  all  peoples  of  the  earth  as  one. 
We  will  stop  Judging  the  Russians.  We  will 
stop  attacking  them  In  the  world  media.  We 
will  show  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  them  by 
extending  to  them  our  love  and  friendship. 
And  we  will  sit  down  with  the  leaders  of  the 
world  as  our  leaders  did  in  1787,  to  do  exact- 
ly what  they  tried  to  do— reorder  the  inter- 
national system  so  that  war  Is  abolished  for- 
ever. 

Pact— the  world  today  Is  a  much  smaUer 
community  than  the  thirteen  sUtes  were  in 
1776.  Last  night,  it  took  me  less  than  2 
hours  to  go  from  Philadelphia  to  Union  SU- 
tlon  here  In  Washington  on  a  train.  In  1787. 
on  May  9th.  when  George  Washington  left 
Mount  Vernon  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  It 
took  him  4  days.  It  took  some  of  the  other 
delegates  from  the  sUtes  Georgia  and  Mas- 
sachusetU.  3  weeks.  Ronald  Reagan  can  be 
in  Moscow  in  12  hours,  8  hours,  10  hours, 
and  vice  versa.  Brezhnev  can  be  here  In  less 
than  half  a  day.  We  have  become,  in  fact. 
McLuhan's  Global  Village.  But  the  problem 
Is,  we  are  in  a  sUte  of  schizophrenia. 

Consider  that  the  earth  is  a  living  entity, 
which  it  is.  And  we  are  the  right  brain  and 
the  Russians  are  the  left  brain.  In  a  human 
being,  we  have  a  right  brain  and  a  left  brain. 
Each  has  its  own  separate  function.  But  in  a 
healthy  person,  the  right  brain  and  the  left 
brain  work  In  tandem  together.  Until  we 
and  the  Russians  begin  to  work  in  tandem, 
we  win  continue  to  behave  as  a  schizophren- 
ic behaves— Insanely  and  dangerously. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
life  on  this  planet  if  we  could  channel  the 
500  blUlon  dollars  the  world  spent  last  year 
to  produce  arms  toward  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  humanity?  All  we  could  do 
with  the  money  Is  to  eliminate  poverty, 
hunger,  disease.  Ignorance,  and  fear.  That's 
all!  And  all  it  takes  U  the  will  to  abolish 
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last  year.  So  too  did  a  similar  organizaUon.    favor  a  stronger  defense.  Despite  the  spirit    under  LOST  by  a  vast  array  of  limlta- 
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ment.  We  must  emulate  their  marches,  dem- 
onstrations, lobbying,  bumper  stickers, 
letter  writing,  speeches,  and  media  inter- 
views. They  will  win  and  so  will  we.  And  im- 
portant as  their  issue  is,  I  believe  the  anti- 
war issue  is  even  more  important.  The  Anti- 
War  Society  must  lobby  to  get  commitments 
from  elected  officials  that  they  wlU  move 
our  leaders  toward  a  meeting  of  world  lead- 
ers who  will  sUy  in  session  until  they  come 
up  with  a  system  to  abolish  war.  That  is  the 
single  issue  .  .  .  That  is  our  only  issue!  If 
they  support  it,  we  will  vote  for  them.  If 
they  don't,  we  will  replace  them  with  candi- 
dates who  will  move  to  abolish  war  in  this 
century. 

We  are  not  taking  a  stand.  I'm  not  taking 
a  stand  on  a  particular  system  for  abolish- 
ing war.  A  number  of  systems  have  been 
proposed  that  would  be  excellent  for  consid- 
eration by  world  leaders.  At  this  point  In 
time,  the  system  to  abolish  war  is  not  im- 
portant. Washington  and  Franklin  were 
wise  enough  to  come  to  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion with  open  minds.  So  must  we  approach 
a  World  Federal  Convention  As  Van  Doren 
writes  in  "the  Great  Rehearsal,"  "The  dele- 
gates to  the  Federal  Convention,  first  meet- 
ing on  May  14th,  1787,  were  uncertain  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Convention  and  its 
prospects.  Nine  months  later  they  produced 
the  United  States  Constitution."  So  must  it 
be  with  your  Anti-War  Society.  All  you  need 
do  is  agree  that  the  time  has  come  to  abol- 
ish war.  The  means  will  be  revealed  to  you 
as  you  meet  together  and  reason  together.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it! 

Let  us  begin  here  ...  a  movement  that 
will  spread  around  the  world.  Let  us  remove 
fear  from  our  hearts  so  that  we  can  experi- 
ence the  Joy  of  love  and  peace  that  is  the 
heritage  of  all  humanity.  God  bless.* 
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IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEirTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
inaugiiral  address.  President  Reagan 
spoke  of  a  "conmmnlty  of  values"  in 
our  country.  By  this  he  meant  that 
while  we  may  disagree  on  certain  eco- 
nomic approaches,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread agreement  on  basic  values  con- 
cerning the  family,  work,  neighbor- 
hood, peace,  and  freedom.  Those 
values,  not  some  economic  or  social 
theory,  hold  us  together  as  a  nation. 

In  recent  years  that  same  perception 
has  been  taking  place  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Members  of  political  parties  that 
uphold  private  property,  who  believe 
In  the  free  market  system  and  who 
support  principled  opposition  to  totali- 
tarianism have  come  to  realize  that  in 
unity  there  is  strength.  Prom  that 
combination  of  ideas  has  come  the  Eu- 
ropean Democrat  Union,  dedicated  to 
the  values  which  sustain  the  industrial 
democracies.  This  group  is  eager  to 
bring  the  message  of  those  values  to 
international  debates. 

Leaders  of  this  new  group  have  been 
visiting  the  United  States  in  recent 
days.  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  with 
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them,  and  came  away  with  a  very  good 
impression  of  their  alms  and  their 
commitment  to  the  values  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  our  own  national  experi- 
ence. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  two  articles  concerning  the 
European  Democrat  Union,  each  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times  on  Thursday,  January  27,  1983. 
The  articles  are:  "Europeans  Back 
U.S.  Missile  Policy"  and  "Group  Pre- 
dicts Neutral  Europe,  End  of  NATO." 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  27, 
1983] 

(By  Peter  Almond) 

A  new  organization  of  centrist  European 
conservatives  believes  that  if  present  trends 
continue  a  rift  may  separate  Europe  from 
the  United  SUtes.  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  may  cnunble  and  a 
neutralist  wave  could  sweep  over  Europe. 

These  are  the  distant  fears  of  the  Europe- 
an Democratic  Union,  several  of  whose 
members  came  to  Washington  yesterday  to 
meet  President  Reagan  and  other  top  ad- 
ministration officials  and  congressional 
leaders.  They  were  here  to  support  the 
president's  "Cnisade  for  Democracy" 
aroimd  the  world. 

In  a  meeting  with  the  editorial  board  of 
The  Washington  Times,  EDU  chairman 
Alois  Mock,  conservative  opposition  leader 
in  Austria;  Anders  SJaastad,  Norwegian  de- 
fense minister;  and  Jean  De  Lipkowskl, 
former  French  minister  and  Oaullist  associ- 
ate of  Paris  Mayor  Jacques  Chirac,  talked 
about  the  need  to  re-esUblish  the  funda- 
mental ties  that  bind  the  alliance. 

"There  is  a  trend  toward  neutralism  in  the 
socialist  parties  of  Europe."  said  Mock.  "We 
are  worried  about  a  general  European  trend 
toward  this  'third  wave'  that  is  shown  in 
less  support  for  the  United  States:  and, 
from  the  Socialist,  leas  support  for  the 
Soviet  Union  since  Afghanistan  and 
Poland." 

Added  Norway's  SJaastad:  "There  is  stUl 
basic  support  for  NATO  in  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties,"  but  on  nuclear  issues  the  al- 
liance is  being  criticized  increasingly.  The 
EDU  agrees  with  the  U.S.  position,  but  it 
fears  that  anti-nuclear  forces  will  focus  on 
NATO  itself. 

Unlike  many  in  Europe,  continued  Mock, 
the  conservative  movement  doesn't  concern 
Itself  with  the  U.S.  role  in  other  world  par- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  it  supports  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  promote  free  democracies.  Conserv- 
atives nevertheless  worry  that  a  lack  of  Eu- 
ropean support  may  provoke  a  reappearance 
of  isolationism  in  America. 

"It  would  be  disastrous  if  the  United 
SUtes  said  it  would  start  to  pull  iU  troops 
out  of  Europe,"  said  Lipkowskl.  "Just  the 
announcement  of  even  a  small  puUback 
would  cause  a  great  deal  of  stress  because 
Europe  isn't  ready  yet  to  be  a  third  power 
like  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  U.S." 

Paced  with  these  fears,  moderate  and  con- 
servative politicians  from  several  countries 
in  Western  Europe  came  together  in  1978 
with  the  avowed  aim  of  combating  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Socialist  International. 

Describing  Itself  as  dedicated  to  political 
liberty,  support  for  private  property  and  the 
free  enterprise  system,  and  principled  oppo- 
sition to  totalitarianism,  the  EDU  found  a 
natural  ally  in  the  U.S.  Republican  Party, 
which  officially  became  affUiated  with  it 
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last  year.  So  too  did  a  similar  organization, 
the  Pacific  Democrat  Union,  founded  in 
Tokyo  last  June. 

The  PDU  conslsU  of  centriste  and  con- 
servative parties  in  Japan.  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  Canada  and  Paupa-New  Guinea. 

"It  is  obvious  we  have  a  lot  of  work  in  edu- 
cation to  do  In  Europe,"  said  Mock.  And 
President  Reagan  needs  to  know  he  has 
allies  he  can  count  on  in  Europe." 

Added  Upkowski:  "When  Chirac  and  I 
met  President  Reagan  last  week,  we  told 
him  that  when  the  chips  are  down— in 
Berlin,  In  the  Cuba  crisis— we  (French  Gaul- 
llss)  are  on  your  side." 

He  said  that  unlike  West  Germany,  where 
pacifism  is  growing,  partly  because  Germa- 
ny relies  on  the  American  nuclear  umbrella, 
France  has  its  own  sovereign  nuclear  force 
and  the  country  generally  has  been  immune 
pacifist  movements. 

"Europeans  must  understand  that  events 
in  far-away  places  do  directly  affect  them." 
said  Mock.  "In  Rome  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
the  government  couldn't  reach  consensus  on 
El  Salvador.  The  government  almost  fell.  It 
does  affect  our  internal  politics. 

■We  have  to  understand  that  the  demo- 
cratic nations  all  share  political  philoso- 
phies and  we  have  to  get  together  to  offer  a 
real  alternative  to  the  Socialist  Internation- 
al." 

E:nROi>KAiis  Back  U.S.  Missile  Poucy 
(By  Russell  Warren  Howe) 

The  five  visiting  members  of  the  Europe- 
an Democrat  Union  told  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  yesterday  they  fully 
supported  President  Reagan's  proposal  to 
reduce  intermediate  range  nuclear  missiles 
in  Europe  to  zero  on  both  sides. 

They  also  told  the  secretary  they  would 
favor  a  compromise  based  on  a  mutual  bal- 
ance of  tactical  weapons,  which  they  real- 
ized would  have  to  take  into  account  the  ex- 
istence of  separate  French  and  British  tacti- 
cal nuclear  defenses— which  are  not  under 
discussion  at  the  U.S.-Sovlet  arms  reduction 
talks  in  Geneva. 

The  visiting  group,  an  International  con- 
sortium of  moderate  and  conservative  Euro- 
pean parties  lead  by  Alois  Mark  of  Austria, 
the  EDU  chairman,  Includes  Anders  SJaas- 
tad. the  Norwegian  Defense  Minister,  who 
had  a  private  meeting  with  Weinberger  on 
Tuesday. 

SJaastad  told  The  Washington  Times  he 
had  found  a  sympathetic  ear  in  Washington 
for  European  complaints  about  the  inad- 
equacies of  the  "two-way  street"  in  arms 
sales,  with  the  stumbling  block  being  con- 
gressional constituencies  for  American  arms 
firms  that  opposed  foreign  competition. 

"We  have  no  difficulty  financially  or  com- 
petitively," SJaastad  said.  "And,  let's  face  it, 
we  already  buy  so  much  from  you  Ameri- 
cans. At  least  we  found  the  administration 
supportive." 

The  group  met  earlier  this  week  with 
Reagan  and  Secretary  of  sUte  George 
Shultz. 

SJaastad  said  a  major  NATO  concern  is 
achieving  Interchangeable  weapons  among 
different  members  of  the  alliance.  As  the 
current  chairman  of  Eurogroup,  which 
seeks  standardization  between  European 
and  American  systems,  SJaastad  believes 
there  has  been  considerable  improvement  In 
this  area. 

Furthermore,  said  his  coimtry  showed  no 
tendencies  to  follow  Its  Nordic  neighbors, 
Sweden  and  Finland,  Into  neutralism.  After 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  polls  in- 
dicated that  about  80  percent  of  Norwegians 
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favor  a  stronger  defense.  Despite  the  spirit 
of  independence  that  had  led  Norway  to 
reject  European  community  membership, 
only  10  percent  of  Norwegians  oppose  Nor- 
way's membership  in  NATO,  he  added,  but 
a  majority  of  the  population  want  nuclear 
disarmament. 

The  minister  said  Norway,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4,100.000.  could  mobUize  200,000- 
300,000  men  in  two  days  In  the  event  of  war. 

Norway,  which,  like  most  European 
NATO  countries  has  the  draft  is,  with 
Turkey,  one  of  the  only  two  alliance  coun- 
tries with  a  Soviet  frontier— in  the  far 
north. 

Soviet  Aircraft  regularly  slip  into  Norwe- 
gian airspace,  and  Soviet  submarines,  from 
the  Kola  Peninsula  go  out  past  the  Norwe- 
gian air  force,  which,  SJaastad  said,  already 
has  received  about  half  the  72  F-16s  (three 
squadrons)  that  Oslo  is  buying. 

Although  he  agreed  that  NATO  feeU 
Soviet  DelU-class  submarines  are  achieving 
a  measure  of  IndetecUbllity  in  the  area  by 
entering  the  North  Atlantic  from  \inder  the 
Arctic  ice  pack,  he  said  Norwegian  intelli- 
gence indicated  the  Soviet  navy  was,  so  far, 
reluctant  to  try  this  hazardous  route. 

SJaastad  and  his  colleagues  see  the  nucle- 
ar standoff  as  a  game  between  deterrente, 
but  view  conventional  warfare  as  a  real  pos- 
sibility, especially  If  nuclear  disarmament  is 
achieved  and  war  seems  less  difficult  to  con- 
template. 

"Conventional  war  would  be  almost  equal- 
ly catastrophic,"  SJaastad  noted. 

The  Oslo  D-Day  scenario  sees  the  Soviet 
Union  striking  Immediately  at  Norway,  to 
deny  NATO  its  facilities  there  and  to  con- 
trol the  crucial  sea  lanes  Into  the  Atlantic. 
But  Moscow  Is  expected  to  be  hesitant  to 
violate  Swedish  air  space,  because  "We 
would  count  on  the  Swedes  fighting,  and 
the  Finns,  Too." 

SJaastad  said  that  In  such  a  conflict,  the 
desolate  terrain  and  climate  in  Norway's  far 
north  would  inhibit  armor  and  favor  the  de- 
fense. 

"We  would  put  up  a  good  fight  up  there," 
he  said.* 


LAW  OP  THE  SEA  TREATY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  PIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Soviets  squeal  like  stuck  pigs,  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  somebody  has 
reason  to  congratulate  himself.  Judg- 
ing by  the  response  of  Tass,  the  Soviet 
news  agency,  to  President  Reagan's  de- 
cision not  to  sign  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  (LOST),  he  has  plenty  to  be 
proud  of.  We  are  not  ready  yet  for  the 
international  animal  farm  that  the  So- 
viets and  its  friends  prepared  for  us. 

LOST  means  a  lot  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  ideologues  in  the  Kremlin  must 
be  pleased  that  the  treaty  would  pre- 
vent private  enterprise  from  ever  com- 
mercially developing  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  deep  seabed.  Only  state- 
run  companies,  or  the  supranational 
"enterprise"  to  be  created  by  the 
treaty,  could  mine  under  it. 

Production  of  the  strategic  minerals 
of  the  deep  seabed  would  be  restricted 
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under  LOST  by  a  vast  array  of  limita- 
tions and  conditions,  and  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  unstable  land-based  sources  of 
cobalt— essential  for  jet  engines— and 
manganese— essential  for  steel  produc- 
tion—would be  perpetuated  indefinite- 
ly. Of  course,  the  Soviets  do  not  need 
to  import  those  minerals  to  fuel  their 
centrally  planned  economy  and  to 
supply  their  massive  military  machine. 

In  the  executive  organ  of  Interna- 
tional Seabed  Authority,  which  would 
control  mining  by  treaty  parties,  the 
Soviet  bloc  would  be  guaranteed  ex- 
tensive representation.  But  the  United 
States  would  have  to  take  its  chances 
and  might  not  be  allowed  any  voice  at 
all.  Even  with  the  United  States  repre- 
sented, most  important  decisions  could 
be  taken  by  the  Soviets  and  their 
Third  World  socialist  clients  over  our 
objection. 

Thanks  to  President  Reagan's  deci- 
sion not  to  sign  LOST,  world-order— 
Moscow's  style— will  have  to  wait. 
Little  wonder  that  the  Kremlin  com- 
plains of  the  President's  action.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  Soviets  get  the 
chance  to  call  the  shots  for  two-thirds 
of  the  Earth's  surface. 

My  colleagues  will  find  the  following 
Tass  report  interesting.  I  hope  they 
will  give  it  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

[Prom  Tass,  Soviet  News  Agency.  Sept.  16, 
1982] 

(By  Vladimir  Matyash) 

Washimgtoh's  Imperial  AmiTioifs 

Moscow.— According  to  AP,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  refused  to  revise  Ite  deci- 
sion to  reject  the  International  law  of  the 
sea  convention.  Addressing  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  C^onmiller  said  that  the 
administration  had  no  Intention  of  appoint- 
ing a  special  envoy  with  a  view  to  working 
for  changes  in  the  text  of  the  convention  or 
even  finding  out  if  such  changes  were  possi- 
ble. Trying  to  Justify  the  obstructionist 
stand  of  the  White  House,  Oonmiller  said 
with  striking  cynicism  that  such  a  conven- 
tion could  rule  out  private  investments  in 
deep-water  mining  of  minerals  and  have  a 
negative  effect  on  major  U.S.  economic  and 
political  intereste. 

In  this  way  an  official  spokesman  of  the 
U.S.  administration  has  actually  confirmed 
that  Washington,  trying  to  please  U.S.  mo- 
nopolies and  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex. Is  attempting  to  turn  the  international 
areas  of  the  world  ocean  into  a  U.S.  happy 
hunting  grounds,  to  torpedo  the  work  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  in  this  way 
to  hamper  the  conclusion  of  a  convention. 

Washington's  insatiable  imperial  ambi- 
tions and  its  disregard  for  the  will  of  the 
world  community  of  nations  are  prompted 
by  the  striving  of  U.S.  monopolies  to  contin- 
ue unilaterally  their  voracious  exploiution 
of  sea-bottom  resources  and  to  prevent  the 
esUbllshment  of  international  control  over 
their  development. 

Washington  unilaterally  refused  to  sign 
the  new  draft  convention  formulating  the 
principles  of  International  law.  on  which 
more  than  150  countries  had  agreed.  The 
U.S.  administration  stubbornly  refuses  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  a  comprehensive 
international  convention  has  been  prepared 
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and  cost  parity  at  home,  they  price  aggres- 
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to  firm  the  path  of  America's  International 
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American  Industry,  without  govwiunent  as- 
siKtjmr*  or  Intervention,  would  always  pro- 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THl  AOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue.  day,  February  1,  1983 

•  Mr.   KA  MILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 

would  likel to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

the  list  of  the  value  of 
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or  cAurouf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 
•  Mi.  stark.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  chance  to  read  a  speech  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Sanders  III,  chairman  of  Ad- 
vanced Micro  Devices,  before  the 
Semiconductor  Industry  Association 
last  November. 

It  is  a  tough,  punchy  speech  which  I 
would  like  to  share  portions  with 
others.  Mr.  Sanders  makes  a  number 
of  excellent  points  about— 

First,  the  seriousness  of  the  econom- 
ic competition  with  Japan; 

Second,  Japan's  effectiveness  at  de- 
veloping growth  industries; 

Third,  the  ineffectiveness  and  lack 
of  cohesion  in  U.S.  industrial  policy; 
and 

Fourth,  ways  we  can  respond  to  the 
Japanese  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
98th  Congress  will  be  able  to  adopt  a 
number  of  the  recommendations  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Sanders.  Clearly,  we  need 
to  create  a  new  era  of  cooperation  and 
economic  initiatives  if  our  economy 
and  society  is  to  get  back  on  coiu-se. 

Highlights  of  the  speech  follow: 
Spkkh  bt  W.  J.  Sandkrs  III,  j^hairman  of 
THX  Board,  Presiokht  and  Chiep  Execu- 
tive Omoni.  Advanced  Micko  Devices, 
Inc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  Is  not  militaristic.  It  is  eco- 
nomic. It  is  dynamic,  immediate,  and  it  is 
very,  very  real.  And  the  principal  issue  In 
this  confrontation  is  international  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  weapons  for  winning  are  companies- 
successful  companies.  In  the  international 
marketplace  served  by  our  industry  the  odds 
are  heavily  staclied  In  favor  of  the  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  have  successfully  combined 
supply-side  economics  with  a  strong  Indus- 
trial policy  to  achieve  world  market  domi- 
nance in  a  growing  number  of  industries. 
Consumer  electronics,  such  as  the  vldeocas- 
sette  recorder,  is  just  one  clear  example. 

Japanese  corporations  have  achieved 
global  superiority  in  a  long  succession  of 
target  Industries  in  which  they  started  late 
and  far  behind.  And  only  30  years  ago  the 
U.S.  essentially  dominated  the  entire  roster 
of  Industries  that  the  Japanese  now  control. 
During  that  time  period  the  Japanese 
have  moved  from  low  technology  industries, 
such  as  textiles,  through  steel  and  black  and 
white  TV,  to  motorcycles,  autos  and  color 
TV;  and  are  now  assaulting  semiconductors, 
telecommunications,  aircraft  and  comput- 
ers. 

The  process  is  straight-forward,  yet  so- 
phisticated. Japan  Imports  a  technology 
from  the  West— say  the  planar  process  for 
making  semiconductors— then  protects  the 
industry  from  foreign  competition  in  its 
home  market,  which  Just  happens  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  and  second-largest  market 
in  the  world.  After  gaining  scale,  experience 
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and  cost  parity  at  home,  they  price  aggres- 
sively Into  the  world  market,  further  In- 
creasing volume  and  enhancing  their  cost 
position.  Eventually,  they  are  able  to  sell  a 
better  product  at  lower  prices  at  profit  mar- 
gins acceptable  to  them— and  competition 
has  effectively  been  stifled.  They  consoli- 
date their  position  by  investing  in  manufac- 
turing capacity  in  foreign  markets.  To  the 
Japanese,  under-capacity  is  a  greater  risk 
than  over-capacity. 

The  strategy  is  a  "moving  Urget"  policy, 
and  over  the  30  years  has  consisted  of  a 
narrow  band  focused  on  the  growth  indus- 
tries of  any  given  period— flexible  and  pro- 
gressive, moving  according  to  technological 
change  and  demand  patterns. 

Japanese  supply-side  economics  and  those 
associated  investments  are  heavily  weighted 
toward  Urget  industries,  supplemented  by  a 
protectionist  industrial  policy. 

Here  in  the  U.S.,  we  debate  the  merits  of 
supply-side  economics  vs.  government 
policy,  when  in  fact  we  do  not  have  an  effec- 
tive version  of  either. 

Today's  agenda  calls  for  a  discussion  ad- 
dressing the  question  "Does  the  U.S.  need  a 
national  industrial  policy?" 

No  discussion  required.  The  answer  is  yes. 
The  form  and  content  of  that  policy  pose 
the  real  questions  for  discussion. 

Government  measures  and  government  In- 
volvement are  absolutely  essential  to  restor- 
ing the  American  economy  to  health  and  ul- 
timately to  growth  on  a  continuing  basis. 
What  is  missing  in  economic  policy  is  a 
focus— an  international  competitive  strate- 
gy. I'm  not  advocating  total  discard  of 
supply-side  thinking.  Instead,  let's  take  the 
best  of  the  new  ideas  and  tailor  them  to  a 
centered,  cohesive  industrial  strategy 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  govern- 
ment. Industry,  academia  and  labor. 

But  first  some  background:  it  turns  out 
that  this  country  already  has  an  industrial 
policy.  And  the  mere  fact  that  this  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  many  of  you  suggests  some- 
thing about  its  effectiveness. 

It  is  an  informal  policy,  diffuse  and  dis- 
united, based  largely  on  the  politics  of  spe- 
cial Interest  groups  with  the  most  effective 
lobbies.  And  it  takes  its  form  In  protection- 
ism and  special  government  subsidies. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  1980  federal  expenditures  for  Industrial 
development  programs  were  nearly  $150  bil- 
lion dollars.  Nearly  7  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  But  It  is  doled  out  without 
a  coherent  policy. 

The  government  spends  five  times  as 
much  on  R&D  for  commercial  fisheries 
than  for  improvements  in  steel  technology 
and  production.  Coal  and  timber  combined 
get  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  tax  bretUu  and 
another  billion  in  R&D,  while  otir  Indus- 
try—semiconductors— gets  essentially  zero. 
The  government  has  been  particularly  gen- 
erous to  housing,  resulting  in  a  dispropor- 
tionate tax  advantage  that  encourages  con- 
spicuous consumption.  In  fact,  fully  one- 
third  of  domestic  investment  goes  into  resi- 
dential construction. 

Government's  various  policies  have  chan- 
neled capital  to  segments  that  are,  for  the 
most  part,  sheltered  from  International 
competition  and  away  from  industries  with 
a  real  chance  to  assert  a  competitive  edge  in 
world  markets.  Balling  out  Chrysler  was 
about  as  productive  as  hooking  up  Lazarus 
to  a  life-support  system  in  the  absence  of 
■Jesus' 

This  directionless,  stumbling,  short-sight- 
ed course  only  appeases  established  indus- 
tries with  political  power  and  does  nothing 
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to  firm  the  path  of  America's  international 
competitiveness.  There  Is  no  clear  strategy. 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  favored  its 
semiconductor  industry,  as  an  example, 
with  tax  privileges,  a  protectionist  policy 
that  greatly  llmlU  Imports,  easy  access  to 
capital,  and  direct  government  subsidies  of 
approximately  $400  million  dollars  per  year. 
In  addition,  they  spend  $250  million  dollars 
annually  to  support  research  in  VLSI  tech- 
nology. This  is  not  an  Isolated  case.  The 
French  government  provides  Its  semiconduc- 
tor Industry  with  $140  million  dollars  In  sub- 
sidies each  year.  West  Germany  provides 
$150  million  dollars  to  iU  semiconductor  In- 
dustry: Great  Britain.  $110  million.  In  con- 
trast, the  only  direct  subsidy  provided  by 
the  U.S.  government  to  Its  semiconductor 
Industry  last  year  was  $100  million  in  de- 
fense-related research  funds. 

The  dream  of  a  free-market  Utopia  with 
laissez-faire  governments  Is  naivete.  The 
American  businessman  must  recognize  gov- 
ernment's Involvement  in  commerce  today: 

First,  government  is  literally  woven  Into 
the  fabric  of  Industrial  development 
through  Its  R&D  and  procurement  pro- 
grams. The  federal  Goverrunent  purchases 
more  than  half  of  aU  aircraft,  radio  and  TV 
communications  equipment;  a  fourth  of  all 
engineering  and  scientific  instruments;  and 
a  third  of  all  electron  tubes  and  non-ferrous 
forgings  manufactured  In  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  government  procurement  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  is  twice  as 
high  In  the  United  SUtes  as  in  Japan. 

Equally  Important,  the  federal  govern- 
ment currently  funds  more  than  a  third  of 
all  U.S.  Industrial  research  and  development 
and  employs  directly  or  Indirectly  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  nation's  scientists 
and  engineers. 

If  we  hope  to  maintain  otir  standard  of 
living,  the  legislative  focus  and  resources  al- 
location of  America's  industrial  policies 
should  follow  the  example  of  enlightened 
Individual  companies:  which  is  to  answer 
the  question,  what  Investment  strategy  will 
yield  the  most  competitive  position  for  the 
long  term?  And  that  policy  should  encom- 
pass the  element  of  marketing  and  trade, 
antitrust  practices,  research  and  develop- 
ment, tax,  even  education  and  defense. 

Also,  high  tech  must  not  be  the  singular 
focus:  policies  should  Include  traditional,  es- 
Ubllshed  Industries  such  as  steel,  autos, 
shoes  and  textiles. 

The  Japanese,  with  their  489  legal  monop- 
olies and  protectionist  policies  recognize  the 
need  for  Industry  restructuring.  Shlntaro 
Abe,  the  head  of  Japan's  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry,  or  MITI,  was 
recently  quoted  In  Fortune  magazine  as  be- 
lieving Japan's  petrochemical  Industry,  be- 
cause of  dependence  on  costly  Imported  oil. 
has  been  "cornered  into  a  difficult  situa- 
tion" by  foreign  competition  and  needs  pro- 
tection. He  went  on  to  say,  "We  don't  feel 
we  can  simply  write  off  this  Industry  from 
our  total  structure.  We  have  to  restructure 
the  Industry.  We  have  to  shrink  it.  We  have 
to  keep  it  operating  at  an  efficient  level.  But 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  magnitude  we  had 
hoped  for  earlier  will  not  be  possible."  End 
of  quote. 

Thus,  Japan  not  only  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  esUbllshed,  non-growth  Indus- 
tries to  the  Infrastructure  of  the  nation's 
economic  and  social  well-being,  but  also  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  restructuring  to  oper- 
ate efficiently.  Similarly,  we  cannot  write 
off  our  steel  and  auto  industries.  Instead,  we 
must  down-size  them. 

Simply  put,  our  nation  has  lost  its  eco- 
nomic    Innocence— that    guarantees    that 
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American  Industry,  without  government  as- 
sistance or  Intervention,  would  always  pro- 
vide unremitting  secular  growth  toward  an 
ever-elevating  American  standard  of  living. 

High  unemployment,  high  inflation  and 
negative  trade  balances  are  all  symptoms  of 
America's  eroding  international  competi- 
tiveness. 

Of  course  our  focus  is  the  semiconductor 
business.  But  the  larger  issue  is  all  Ameri- 
can industry.  There  are  no  quick  fixes.  No 
painless  solutions  to  the  current  sickness. 
And  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  radical 
changes  in  the  structure  of  America's  indus- 
trial base— to  regain  our  health,  encourage 
the  flow  of  capital  where  It  is  needed  most 
and  to  ease  the  IneviUble  dislocation  of  the 
labor  force. 

The  October  4th  issue  of  Fortune  details 
the  effect  that  technology  has  had  on  the 
job  market.  While  everyone  reads  of  the 
problems  In  steel  and  autos.  employment  In 
both  the  computer  and  semiconductor  In- 
dustries has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 
And  in  the  related  service  industries  it  has 
tripled.  Today,  60  percent  of  Americans 
work  in  jobs  to  create,  process  or  distribute 
Information. 

Our  principal  foreign  competitive  threat 
has,  and  still  Is,  often  referred  to  as  'the 
Japanese  challenge."  The  challenge  has 
been  answered,  and  we  are  now  in  a  war.  On 
NBC  Reports,  three  months  ago.  I  described 
It  as  a  range  war  In  which  the  Japanese  are 
trying  to  cut  off  our  water.  On  the  range, 
water  means  survival.  In  our  Industry,  ade- 
quate profits  that  produce  investment  dol- 
lars to  develop  new  processes  and  products 
are  the  water.  Through  their  price  leader- 
ship, the  Japanese  have  limited  our  profit 
potential  and  dammed  the  river.  We  have 
watched  It  dwindle  to  a  creek.  Doubled  with 
the  worldwide  recession,  it  is  now  little  more 
than  a  trickle. 

Semiconductors  are  key  technological 
building  blocks  for  countless  manufactured 
products  of  today.  And  they  will  be  even 
more  important  in  the  producte  of  the 
future.  Dominance  in  these  building  blocks 
will  provide  the  same  economic  strength 
that,  say,  steel  production  gave  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
There  Is  lltUe  doubt  that  our  Industry  will 
be  the  heartbeat  of  the  nation's  economy 
through  the  end  of  this  century  and  prob- 
ably beyond. 

It  is  no  mystery,  then,  why  the  Japanese 
have  targeted  this  Industry,  and  there  Is 
every  reason  why  the  U.S.  should  do  the 
same. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Perhaps  one  answer,  an  Idea  that  I  believe 
hasn't  been  voiced  yet,  Is  a  contract—one 
that  esUblishes  common  goals.  A  contract 
can  effectively  take  the  emotions  and  per- 
sonalities out  of  the  Issues  and  define  the 
duties,  responsibilities  and  roles  of  all  par- 
ties In  the  relationship.  But  if  we  forge  such 
a  partnership  agreement  with  government, 
let's  do  it  right  and  include  the  academic 
community.  As  we  restructure  decllning-but- 
essentlal  Industries  in  this  country,  we  need 
educators  as  allies  in  retraining  jobless 
workers  to  contribute  to  the  competitive 
sector.  And  we  need  to  do  It  before  they  are 
Jobless.  Tangentlally,  the  current  shortfall 
of  technically  qualified  people  is  not  due  to 
a  lack  of  studente  for  high  tech  curricula. 
The  bottleneck  is  faculty.  There  are  no  in- 
centives. How  many  graduates  want  to  stick 
around  campus  and  earn  doctorates  on  sti- 
pentls  of  $900  per  month  when  private  in- 
dustry offers  triple  that  amount? 
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The  U.S.  government  should  establish  tar-    profession  priced  out  of  the  reach  of 
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stroyed.  Set  the  people  free— get  out  of  the    even  that  is  debaUble.  In  the  Tri-Cities  of 
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A  second  reason  for  the  rise  in  health  care 
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needs  to  do  much  more. 

Japan's  MITI,  our  existing  re- 
shallow.   The  Department  of 
example,  should  be  given  a 
role    and,    for    starters, 
industry  restructuring  In- 
^king  to  this  country's  long- 
interests.  Executive  and  con- 
action  is  needed  to  put  muscle 
r.S.  competitive  strategy.  At  a 
need  to  establish  a  monitoring 
that  tracks  foreign  govem- 
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the  U.S.  government  should 
examine  the  anti-competitive 
,  Japanese    cartels    in    acquiring 
which  led  to  predatory 
on  world  markets.  Current- 
laws  define  the  grounds  for 
much  too  narrow  basis.  They 
of  the  cost  and  burden  of 
firms  and  provide  no  compen- 
damages  caused  by  trade  law 
trade  laws  should  leave  open 
of  bilateral/sectoral  reciproc- 
approaches  do  not  produce 
I  esults. 
overuse  of  such  an  approach 
the  world  trading  system; 
application   would  pre- 
happening.  And  industry  has 
responsibility  in  terms  of  eco- 
Does  the  fact  that  we  pay  un- 
taxes give  us  the  right  to  lay 
uhen  times  are  tough?  Letting 
ultimately     the     taxpayers- 
burden  only  promotes  the  wel- 
What  we  need  to  do  is  in- 
jroductivity  of  the  human  re- 
efficiency  in  utilizing  it.  It  is 
for  us  to  scapegoat  the  gov- 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
If  our  industry  would  lead 
strategy,  it  should  also  serve  as 
by  making  a  more  excellent 
to  employees.  In  this  regard, 
by  and  will  stand  by  its  com- 
its  people  by  honoring  its  no- 
In  the  worst  of  times, 
policy  can  be  considered  a  log- 
of  general  company  policy,  a 
recognizes  an  intimate  relation- 
growth  and  loyalty.  We  need 
company  teams  Intact  to  meet 
objectives.  We  need  the  loyalty 
and  can  only  get  that  by 
loyalty  to  them.  During  a  reces- 
Dver  10  million  are  unemployed 
loyalty  means  Jobs  and  the  as- 
productive    employees    can 
in  the  work  force. 
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The  n.S.  government  should  establish  tar- 
gets for  participation  in  the  Japanese 
market  and  develop  an  affirmative  action 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  Japanese 
government  to  achieve  them. 

The  president  should  aggressively  negoti- 
ate lower  trade  barriers  for  high  technology 
products  through  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

The  United  SUtes  should  expand  the  In- 
cremental research  and  development  tax 
credit. 

The  United  SUtes  should  enact  an  anti- 
trust exemption  for  Joint  research  In  all 
forms  by  high  technology  companies. 

The  United  SUtes  should  reverse  budget 
cuts  for  basic  research  in  such  critical  areas 
as  The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  na- 
tional laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  NASA. 

The  United  SUtes  should  move  toward 
the  complete  elimination  of  taxation  of 
long-term  captial  gains.  As  a  first  step  the 
government  should  eliminate  capital  gains 
tax  on  investments  in  new  companies  while 
taxing  gains  from  investmente  in  nonpro- 
ductive investment  as  ordinary  Income  as 
has  been  legislated  in  California. 

The  United  SUtes  should  encourage  in- 
vestment in  existing  U.S.-based  growth  tech- 
nologies targeted  by  government  policies  of 
our  major  industrialized  trading  partners  by 
eliminating  capital  gains  taxes  on  gains  in 
investment  in  newly  issued  stock. 

The  United  SUtes  should  allow  corpora- 
tions, at  their  option,  to  write  off  equipment 
at  the  rate  at  which  it  becomes  obsolete  if 
this  would  result  in  faster  depreciation  than 
current  schedules  permit. 

The  United  SUtes  should  redirect  policies 
and  Increase  support  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  assist  U.S.  businesses  in  effectively 
meeting  foreign  competition. 

The  United  SUtes  should  mobilize  nation- 
al resources  to  support  math,  science,  com- 
puter, engineering  and  high  technology  vo- 
cational education. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  immediately 
fund  key  programs  vital  to  the  long-term 
health  of  the  Information  industry.  Candi- 
dates are  the  fifth  generation  computer  and 
a  megabit  RAM.  This  program  should  draw 
together  the  high  technology  Industry,  the 
national  laboratories  and  universities.  The 
project  should  have  as  ite  goal,  "to  maintain 
U.S.  leadership  in  information  processing 
and  telecommunications  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century."* 
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RISING  COST  OP  MEDICAL  CARE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY.  JR. 

or  VIRGIlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOT7SK  OF  RXFRXSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  lately  about 
the  rising  cost  of  medical  care  In  the 
country  and  what  we,  In  Congress, 
should  be  doing  about  It.  We.  the 
beneficiaries  of  health  care,  are  not 
alone  In  our  concern  for  this  growing 
problem. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
speech  made  by  the  president  of  the 
Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine 
which  I  believe  outlines  the  concerns 
that  physicians  feel  at  seeing  their 


profession  priced  out  of  the  reach  of 
so  many  citizens. 

Dr.  Davis'  speech  is  timely  and 
thought-provoking.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

MEDiciifx  vKRsns  Socialism:  A  Phtsiciam's 
PoiHT  or  Vkw 

(An  address  by  Ronald  K.  Davis.  M.D..  Jan. 
11. 1983). 
This  evening  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  some  of  the  significant  evenU  of  the 
past  years,  relate  these  by  effect  to  our  cur- 
rent position  and  speculate  as  to  what  this 
portends  for  medicine  in  the  future.  Lastly, 
I  hope  to  stimulate  you  to  think  more  seri- 
ously about  the  medlcial  community's 
future  and  perhaps  give  us  a  hand  in  trying 
to  improve  it. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  "free"  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  or  Medicare,  was  mandated  by  law 
In  the  United  SUtes.  And,  as  you  will  recall, 
organized  medicine  in  general,  and  the 
Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine  specifical- 
ly, opposed  this  legislation.  We  were  over- 
whelmed with  such  rhetoric  as  "Medical 
care  Is  the  birth  right  of  every  American". 
Many  politicians  rode  this  slogan  to  Con- 
gress and  one  almost  to  the  White  House. 
Yet,  I  believe,  that  the  wisdom  of  medicine's 
opposition  to  this  program  has  never  been 
more  evident  than  it  is  today. 

I'm  sure  you  have  heard  as  often  as  I 
have,  the  question,  "Why  do  doctors  com- 
plain so  much  about  Medicare?"  and  with- 
out a  pause,  the  questioner  usually  follows 
with  the  second  part:  "They  are  aU  getting 
rich  from  it,  aren't  they?"  To  answer  that 
doctors,  as  an  aggregate,  are  not  In  medicine 
for  money  is  met  by  an  "Uh  huh."  The 
questioner  is  smart,  you  see.  He  has  read 
about  Medicare  fraud  or  he  has  watched 
"Sixty  Minutes"  or  both.  To  relate  Medicare 
to  socialism  is  equally  fruitless.  He  doesn't 
want  to  hear  that  this  country  was  built  on 
individual  initiative,  that  government  was 
esUbllshed  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people;  that  the  only  power  a  government 
has  or  should  have  is  the  authority  granted 
by  the  people  under  ite  Constitution  or  by 
amendments  thereto.  He  doesn't  want  to 
hear  that  socialization  of  yet  another  seg- 
ment of  society  leads  us  ever  closer  to  a  to- 
tally socialized  country  with  governmental 
control  over  every  aspect  of  our  life,  and  the 
Inevitable  loss  of  freedom  which  follows. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  said,  "Liberty 
has  never  come  from  government  .  .  .  the 
history  of  liberty  is  the  history  of  the  liml- 
Ution  of  governmental  power,  not  the  In- 
crease of  it." 

The  questioner  doesn't  see  that  loss  of  lib- 
erty leads  to  strangulation  of  initiative  and 
the  ineviUble  drop  in  production.  He 
doesn't  know  or  care  that  an  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  health  care  is  attributa- 
ble to  governmental  control.  He  doesn't 
want  to  relate  this  to  the  effect  growth  in 
government  has  historically  had  on  reduc- 
tion of  the  GNP  of  this  and  other  nations. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  said  it  best  in  1945 
when  he  was  ousted  from  office  by  the  so- 
cialists: 

"I  do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  the  sUte 
to  plan  and  enforce.  No  matter  how  numer- 
ous are  the  committees  they  set  up  or  the 
ever-growing  hordes  of  officials  they  employ 
or  the  severity  of  the  punishments  they  in- 
flict or  threaten,  they  can't  approach  the 
high  level  of  internal  production  achieved 
under  free  enterprise.  It  is  this  vital  creative 
impulse  that  I  deeply  fear  the  doctrines  and 
policies  of  the  socialist  government  have  de- 


stroyed. Set  the  people  free— get  out  of  the 
way  and  let  them  make  the  best  of  them- 
selves ...  I  am  sure  that  this  policy  of 
equalizing  misery  and  organizing  scarcity  in- 
stead of  allowing  diligence,  self-interest  and 
ingenuity  to  produce  abundance  has  only  to 
be  prolonged  to  kill  this  British  Island  stone 
dead." 

What  a  prophet!  In  1976,  31  years  later,  60 
percent  of  Britain's  GNP  was  consumed  by 
the  government.  In  that  year,  the  richest  1 
percent  of  the  British  populace  earned 
$13,700.  During  that  same  year,  the  median 
American  Income  was  $12,965.  Those  in  Eng- 
land who  earned  over  $40,000  were  taxed  at 
83  percent. 

Consider  that  in  the  year  1976.  while  Brit- 
ish government  consumed  60  percent  of 
their  GIO»,  the  U.S.  Government  confiscat- 
ed 22.8  percent  of  our  GNP.  Remember  also 
that  Britain  socialized  medicine  in  1943  and 
the  SocialisU  won  control  of  Parliament  in 
1945. 

No,  the  person  who  asked  the  question  re- 
garding doctors  complaints  and  Medicare 
doesn't  really  want  an  answer.  He  already 
has  one.  To  him.  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
democracy.  Health  care  cosU  too  much  and 
doctors  are  responsible;  they  must  be  con- 
trolled. He  is  partially  right— health  care 
does  cost  too  much,  but  a  large  part  of  that 
cost  is  due  to  governmental  control  and  fur- 
ther control  will  only  make  it  more  expen- 
sive. 

What  makes  medicine  so  expensive?  Over 
the  past  10  years,  why  has  the  cost  of  medi- 
cine outstripped  all  other  goods  and  services 
except  energy  and  government?  Is  it  physi- 
cians' fees?  Physicians'  fees  account  for  only 
18  percent  of  the  health  care  dollars  spent 
In  the  United  SUtes.  And  allowing  for  Infla- 
tion, physicians'  income  has  actually  dimin- 
ished during  this  period.  Is  it  the  cost  of 
hospital  room  and  board?  Stripped  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  ancillary  services, 
the  actual  food  and  room  in  a  hospital  in 
the  Richmond  area  is  estimated  at  $45-50  a 
day— not  much  different  from  the  Holiday 
Inn.  Is  it  hospital  labor?  WhUe  this  is  a  big 
part  of  any  hospital  budget,  wages  paid  are 
in  keeping  with  other  areas  of  business 
except  for  nurses  who  are  grossly  under- 
paid. Are  you  aware  that  a  checkout  girl  at 
Safeway  makes  more  than  a  beginning 
R.N.? 

We  are  told  that  the  high  cost  of  medicine 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  competition  in  the  med- 
ical field,  too  many  hospital  beds  and  the 
overuse  of  these  beds.  We  are  also  told  that 
cost-plus  reimbursement  provides  no  incen- 
tives for  containing  costs  and  therefore 
costs  continue  to  rise.  Each  of  these  does  in- 
fluence the  high  cost  of  health  care  and  ef- 
forU  are  being  made  in  these  areas  to  con- 
tain cosU. 

We  are  also  told  that  competition  In  medi- 
cine in  the  form  of  alternatives  to  standard 
delivery  of  health  care  such  as  HMO's  will 
save  literally  millions  of  dollars,  chiefly  by 
reduced  utilization  of  hospital  beds.  The 
government  has  been  so  convinced  that 
they  have  poured  out  millions  of  dollars  to 
protect  and  nurture  them.  Industry,  faced 
with  raising  the  cost  of  their  producta  or  re- 
ducing employee  health  benefiU,  have 
turned  to  HMO's  and  other  alternatives. 
Private  third  party  payors,  such  as  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield,  feeling  the  pinch  of  lost 
business  have  countered  with  P.P.O.'s-orga- 
nizations  which  select  physicians  on  the 
basis  of  how  inexpensively  they  practice 
medicine  as  measured  agabist  their  peers, 
presumably  at  the  same  level  of  quality. 
Perhaps  there  is  money  to  be  saved  here  but 
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even  that  is  debaUble.  In  the  Tri-Clties  of 
Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  where  there  have  been 
at  least  five  HMO's  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
recent  study  suggests  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  overall  healih  care  expendi- 
tures as  measured  against  the  national  ex- 
perience. There  has  been  a  "cost  shifting" 
which  likewise  gives  rise  to  some  concern. 

Time  doesn't  permit  a  detailed  analysis  of 
each  of  these  factors  and  their  relative 
merits  but  I  think  a  prudent  man  would  be 
skeptical.  Medicine  will  never  oppose  a  free 
enterprise  system  so  long  as  the  quality  is 
up  to  standard. 

Cost-plus  reimbursement  is  also  under  fire 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  To  expect 
a  huge  savings  here  would  mean  that  we 
presently  have  either  (a)  gross  mismanage- 
ment or  (b)  huge  profits.  To  gain  some  sav- 
ings here  is  probably  realistic  as  we  can  all 
be  a  little  more  frugal  when  pressed  to  do 
so.  but  to  expect  to  bring  health  care  costs 
in  line  with  other  goods  and  services  by 
these  measures  seems  unrealistic. 

There  are  at  least  three  other  reasons 
why  health  care  cosU  have  risen.  They  are: 
one.  ever  advancing  technology;  two,  ever 
increasing  malpractice  litigation:  and  three, 
an  ever  expanding  government. 

First,  technology.  Look  at  orthopedic  sur- 
gery. "The  advancements  made  In  this  speci- 
ality over  the  past  15  years  are  tnily  amaz- 
ing. Total  Jolnte  replaced  and  cripples  walk 
again.  Tom  cartilages  removed  through  a 
tiny  scope  and  patlente  return  to  full  activi- 
ty in  as  little  as  one-tenth  of  the  traditional 
recovery  time.  Or  look  at  vascular  surgery. 
Thirty  years  old  historically  but  only  15 
years  old  in  widespread  clinical  application. 
Grafts  can  be  successfully  carried  to  the 
small  arteries  of  the  hands  or  feet  to  salvage 
extremities  which  would  have  been  ampu- 
Uted  only  a  few  years  ago.  Much  more  dra- 
matic is  the  most  common  operation  per- 
formed in  America  today— the  coronary 
artery  bypass.  Simple  in  concept,  this  oper- 
ation involves  improving  the  blood  supply  to 
the  heart  by  using  a  vein  from  the  patient's 
leg  to  bypass  the  heart  attack  producing 
lesion  In  his  coronary  arteries.  And  let's  not 
forget  the  CAT  scanner,  the  B-mode  ultra- 
sound, non-Invasive  vascular  tests,  colotios- 
copy,  flexible  bronchoscopy,  digital  subtrac- 
tion angiography,  the  laser  beam— the  list  is 
almost  endless.  The  objective  of  this  tech- 
nology Is  to  more  accurately  diagnose  and 
more  effectively  treat  the  diseases  which 
plague  mankind.  Everyone  warit.);  their 
family  to  receive  the  best  possible  care.  But 
this  does  not  come  without  a  price  tag.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  to  iUustrate  my 
point. 

There  is  a  true  story  of  two  brothers  from 
a  northeastern  city,  both  of  whom  were 
physicians.  The  oldest  was  an  internist  and 
the  younger  a  neurosurgeon.  There  was  a 
strong  family  history  of  heart  disease.  The 
internist  had  an  MI  (myocardial  infarction) 
10  years  ago,  was  admitted  to  the  coronary 
care  unit  of  his  hospital,  extended  his  MI 
less  than  24  hours  after  admission  and  died 
at  age  42.  His  total  hospital  bill  was  less 
than  $500.  Five  years  later,  his  neurosur- 
geon brother  had  an  MI  at  age  44.  He  was 
taken  directly  from  the  Emergency  Room  to 
the  cardiac  cath  lab  where  arteriograms  re- 
vealed a  correctable  lesion.  He  was  promptly 
and  successfully  operated  and  left  the  hos- 
pital 7  days  later.  Total  cost  of  hospital 
sUy:  $15,000.  The  point  is  our  health  care 
dollars  today  buy  something  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  which  could  be  purchased  10 
years  ago.  The  diagnostic  tools  are  more  ad- 
vanced. The  therapeutic  measures  are  more 
effective.  Both  are  much  more  expensive. 
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A  second  reason  for  the  rise  in  health  care 
cosU  is  malpractice  litigation.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of 
malpractice  claims  and  the  average  dollar 
settlement.  In  the  last  7  years,  the  average 
severity  of  a  malpractice  award  has  grown 
255  percent.  Melvin  Belli  recently  worked 
out  a  $27  million  dollar  settlement. 

In  Virginia  in  1980.  the  average  settlement 
rose  to  $20,000.  This  was  the  year  Virginia 
sun>assed  the  national  average.  Today,  one 
In  four  physicians  in  America  can  expect  to 
be  sued  in  any  given  year.  Can  you  believe 
that  25  percent  of  your  peers  sitting  in  this 
room  are  negligent?  The  obvious  answer  is, 
they  aren't;  80  percent  of  the  cases  carried 
to  the  medical  malpractice  panel,  consisting 
of  three  doctors,  three  lawyers  and  a  judge, 
are  found  to  have  no  merit.  Why  then  are 
there  so  many  suiU  brought  against  doctors 
and  hospitals?  There  are  many  reasons,  in- 
cluding publicity  given  to  such  stories,  soci- 
ety's expecUtlon  of  perfection  in  their  med- 
ical treatment  and  the  growing  feeling  that 
all  injury  must  be  compensated  no  matter 
what  the  cause.  AU  of  these  may  play  a  role 
but  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  single  most 
important  cause  of  malpractice  suits  is  the 
contingency  fee.  That  is  simply  the  process 
by  which  a  lawyer  will  accept  a  plaintiffs 
case  for  the  guarantee  of  usually  one-third 
of  the  settlement  should  they  win  and  no 
cost  to  the  plaintiff  should  they  lose.  Be- 
tween contingency  fees  and  court  costs,  only 
about  35  cents  of  the  dollar  settlement  finds 
its  way  to  the  plaintiff's  pocket— unbeliev- 
able but  true. 

What  effect  does  the  contingency  fee  have 
on  medical  malpractice  litigation?  We  have 
only  to  look  to  the  north  to  Canada  or  east- 
ward to  England  for  the  answer.  In  these 
two  countries,  contingency  fees  are  illegal. 
Last  year  the  average  physician  in  England 
paid  $391  per  year  for  malpractice  insur- 
ance. In  Canada  in  1978,  the  cost  was  $250 
per  year.  I  don't  need  to  point  out  that  some 
of  you  in  this  room  paid  fifty  times  as  much 
and  in  some  sections  of  the  coimtry,  the 
cost  is  150  times  this  amount. 

Now,  what  effect  does  the  malpactice  ex- 
plosion have  on  the  cost  of  health  care  de- 
livery? Hospitals  raise  their  room  rates  to 
cover  this  extra  cost  of  doing  business,  and 
in  a  similar  way,  doctors'  fees  rise  to  cover 
the  ever  Increasing  cost  of  malpractice  in- 
surance. In  the  physician's  case,  the  effect  is 
carried  further.  He  becomes  more  defensive 
in  his  practice.  Studies  are  ordered  to  pro- 
tect against  a  malpractice  suit.  The  addi- 
tional expense  Incurred  because  of  this  phe- 
nomena is  not  measurable  but  most  agree  it 
is  sizeable.  In  any  case,  it  is  the  health  care 
consumer  who  must  pay. 

We  can  do  a  better  job  at  policing  our- 
selves—though I  feel  we  presently  do  better 
than  any  other  profession.  But  until  some- 
thing is  done  with  the  contingency  fee.  mal- 
practice litigation  will  continue  to  rise  and 
with  it  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

A  third  and  by  far  the  greatest  contribu- 
tor to  rising  health  care  cost  in  the  United 
SUtes  is  government.  Let's  take  a  closer 
look  at  Medicare  and  I  think  you  will  see 
why  I  think  all  other  causes  of  rising  health 
care  costs  pale  in  significance  when  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  government  intru- 
sion. 

Medicare  was  not  designed  for  the  poor.  It 
was  designed  for  the  entire  nation.  The  orUy 
qualification  was  age  65.  Like  Social  Securi- 
ty, there  have  been  expensive  additions- 
chronic  dialysis  for  example.  When  govern- 
ment expenditures  began  to  grow,  the  cry 
went  out  for  more  control.  Several  Medicare 
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the  primary  beneficiaries  are  the  planners, 
the  enforcers  and  the  government  employ- 
ees who  administer  them.  It  is  because  of 
such  elaborate  programs  for  control  that 
very  few  of  the  dollars  allocated  ever  find 
their  way  to  the  intended  use. 

How  much  does  government  Inflate  the 
cost  of  medical  care?  When  you  consider 
that  approximately  one-third  of  the  hospi- 
tal bed  charge  is  spent  complying  with  fed- 
eral regulations,  that  Medicare  pays  only  80 
percent,  hospital  charges  to  private  pay  pa- 
tienU  must  be  inflated  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference and  the  average  certiflcate-of-need 
application  costs  $25,000-God  only  knows! 

You  begin  to  realize  that  if  government 
were  to  be  removed  from  medicine,  we  could 
easily  afford  the  advances  in  technology 
and  we  could  realistically  expect  to  conquer 
heart  disease,  cancer  and  other  dread  dis- 
eases. If,  on  the  other  hand,  government  is 
allowed  its  continued  growth  in  medicine, 
costs  will  continue  to  rise  and  the  result  will 
be  a  product  we  can  not  afford. 

If  we  could  significantly  reduce  govern- 
ment in  medicine  and  control  medical  mal- 
practice litigation,  it  is  my  Judgement  that 
we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  health  care  de- 
livery far  more  than  by  all  other  efforts 
combined. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  medi- 
cine has  been  placed  in  a  very  defensive  po- 
sition. Timely  press  releases  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  placing 
the  blame  for  higher  health  costs  on  us  and 
the  press'  fascination  with  the  renegade 
doctor  has  put  us  squarely  In  the  spotlight. 
I  am  proud  of  medicine's  response.  There 
has  been  no  whining.  Many  of  you  have 
spent  endless  hours  trying  to  work  out  more 
efficient  and  less  expensive  ways  of  provid- 
ing health  care.  You  have  waded  through 
federal  regulation  after  federal  regulation, 
we  have  met  time  and  again  with  the  hordes 
of  officials.  We  have  met  with  industry  and 
tiiird  party  payors,  making  every  effort  to 
contain  health  care  costs.  But  o«ir  gains  at 
best  have  been  modest. 

UntU  we  and  others  face  squarely  the  real 
issue  in  containing  health  care  costs,  true 
success  is  impossible.  The  number  one 
reason  why  health  care  costs  have  risen 
faster  than  all  other  goods  and  services, 
except  energy  and  government,  is  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  The  second  reason  is  mal- 
practice litigation.  The  people  will  decide 
whether  they  want  more  or  less  government 
in  medicine  and  unfortunately  that  decision 
will  not  be  made  intelligently  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  to  guide  them.  All  they 
need  Is  a  promise  of  "free"  medical  care. 
The  fact  that  they  will  pay  far  more  comes 
later  and  by  then  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  the  actual  cause  of  this  rise  In 
price  U  the  layer  after  layer  of  bureaucracy 
of  governmental  control. 

What  can  we  do!  We  must  acknolwledge 
that  the  cost  of  medical  care  is  too  high  and 
In  your  individual  practices,  you  must 
double  your  efforts  to  contain  health  care 
costs  by. 

1.  Being  aware  of  costs  of  procedures,  tests 
and  prescribed  treatment. 

2.  Providing  health  care  on  an  outpatient 
basis  whenever  possible. 

3.  When  patiente  have  limited  funds,  give 
consideration  to  adjusting  your  fees  down- 
ward. 

We  must  also  get  involved  In  community 
activities  and  participate  in  the  political 
process.  We  must  reassimie  the  leadership 
role  in  society  that  lately  we  have  neglected. 
The  responsible  voice  of  the  physician  needs 
to  be  heard  now  as  never  before. 
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In  the  past  6  years,  the  national  debt  has 
Increased  from  632  biUlon  to  over  1  trillin 
dollars.  A  significant  part  of  this  increase  is 
due  to  government's  attempt  to  provide  a 
portion  of  and  regulate  the  entire  medical 
industry.  We  need  to  point  out  that  the  cost 
of  medicine  to  a  large  degree  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  socialism  .  .  .  that  stripped  of  soci- 
lism  the  cost  of  health  care  would  certainly 
fall  in  line  with  other  goods  and  services— 
for  example,  a  recently  purchased  heating 
blanket  for  the  recovery  room  which  met  all 
regulations  cost  $1,300;  the  job  could  Just  as 
safely  been  done  by  one  purchased  from 
Sear's  priced  at  $15  .  .  .  that  stripped  of  so- 
cialism, medicine  would  be  able  to  devote 
more  time,  effort  and  money  toward  advanc- 
ing cost  effective  technology  .  .  .  that  what 
is  happening  to  medicine  under  bureaucrat- 
ic control  is  a  reflection  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  country  as  a  whole  .  .  .  And  In  the 
words  of  Winston  Churchill:  "the  policy  of 
equalizing  misery  and  organizing  scarcity  In- 
stead of  allowing  diligence,  self-interest  and 
ingenuity  to  produce  abundance  has  only  to 
be  prolonged  to  kill"  his  beloved  British  Isle 
or  any  other  country,  "stone  dead." 

The  result  here  as  in  England  will  be  ra- 
tioning of  medical  care.  This  U  coming  In 
the  form  of  prospective  reimbursement  and 
diagnostic  related  groups-the  so-called 
DRG.  And  when  these  fail  to  achieve  the  in- 
tended result,  there  wiU  be  more  control 
from  government. 

The  man  who  asked  the  question  "why  do 
doctors  complain  so  much  about  medicare? 
needs  to  be  answered.  I  hope  you  will  help 
me.« 
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TESTIMONIAL  TO  MAYOR 
FRANK  E.  RODGERS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  iraW  JKRSET 
VS  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday evening  I  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  part  in  a  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  Prank  E.  Rodgers,  the  mayor 
of  Harrison,  N.J. 

Mr.  Rodgers  is  a  long-time,  dedicated 
public  servant,  filling  two  roles  in  gov- 
ernment. He  has  served  his  town  as 
mayor  for  36  years  and  has  been  elect- 
ed for  his  19th  consecutive  term.  That 
record  has  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"Dean  of  New  Jersey  Mayors."  In  ad- 
dition. Mayor  Rodgers  is  a  hard-work- 
ing lawmaker.  He  serves  in  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  as  a  State  senator 
from  the  32d  District. 

Like  his  tenure  as  mayor,  my  person- 
al friendship  with  Mayor  Rodgers 
spans  more  than  three  decades.  I 
count  him  among  my  dearest  and 
wisest  friends,  one  to  whom  I  need 
never  hesitate  to  turn  for  counsel  and 
assistance. 

It  is  an  honor,  therefore,  for  me  to 
join  on  Saturday  with  his  many  admir- 
ers in  this  testimonial  to  Mayor  Rod- 
gers. to  thank  him  for  his  friendship 
and  for  his  unselfish  service  to  com- 
munity and  State.« 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
OP  VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  MIW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  reintroducing  a 
bill  I  introduced  in  the  97th  Congress 
which  responds  to  the  special  needs  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  This  bUl  waives 
the  current  1-year  time  limit  on  Viet- 
nam veterans'  claims  for  compensation 
for  disabilities  and  disease  due  to  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange  and  other  her- 
bicides. 

As  VA  law  now  stands,  service-con- 
nected benefits  can  only  be  granted 
for  a  chronic  disease  which  manifests 
itself  within  1  year  of  the  veterans' 
date  of  discharge.  Yet  exposure  to 
agent  orange  rarely  leads  to  immedi- 
ate symptoms.  Studies  are  currently 
being  undertaken  by  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  determine  the 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  agent 
orange. 

Until  these  studies  are  complete,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  protect  the  legal 
rights  of  Vietnam  veterans.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  are  un- 
aware of  the  health  problems  they 
may  have  to  face  as  a  result  of  service 
in  Vietnam.  With  the  legal  right  to  file 
a  claim,  veterans  would  be  encouraged 
to  seek  medical  advice  and  be  coun- 
seled on  the  genetic  alterations  they 
might  have  to  face.  We  must  encour- 
age Vietnam  veterans  to  retrieve  their 
military  records  and  medical  histories. 
My  bill  paves  the  way  for  veterans  to 
respond  to  whatever  final  decisions  are 
reached  about  the  dangers  of  their 
dioxin  levels.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do 
for  them. 
The  bill  foUows: 

H.R.  1135 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  waive  the  one-year  limitation  on  claims 
for  compensation  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  disabilities  and  diseases 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  military  serv- 
ice In  the  case  of  claims  by  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  for  compensation  for  disabilities 
resulting  from  exposure  to  the  phenoxy 
herbicide  known  as  agent  orange  or  other 
phenoxy  herbicides 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 312  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  presumptions  relating  to  certain 
diseases  and  disabilities,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  tills  title.  In  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who  served  In  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  any  disability  or 
disease  of  such  veteran  attributable  to  or 
caused  by  exposure  to  a  phenoxy  herbicide 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Incurred  In 
or  aggravated  by  such  service,  notwlthstand- 
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Ing  that  there  is  no  record  of  such  disability 
or  disease  during  the  period  of  service  of 
such  veteran  or  that  such  disability  or  dis- 
ease did  not  become  manifest  until  more 
tlian  one  year  after  such  veteran  was  dis- 
charged or  otherwise  released  from  serv- 
ice.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  compensa- 
tion paid  under  chapter  II  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  after  September  30, 
1980.* 


THE  KGB  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OEORCIA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
succession  of  Yuriy  Andropov  to  the 
powerful  position  of  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee  of 
CPSU  after  Leonid  Brezhnev's  death, 
did  not  occur  suddenly,  but  has  been 
prepared  for  several  years.  A  funda- 
mental change  of  this  tjrpe  could  not 
have  happened  without  a  consolida- 
tion process  within  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, which  in  itself,  is  a  complex 
and  very  delicate  operation. 

Andropov's  internal  political 
strength  during  the  last  decade  has 
been  based  on  his  outstanding  per- 
formance as  chief  of  the  security  and 
intelligence  operation  centered  around 
the  KGB.  It  is  very  significant  in  his 
gradual  securing  of  the  powerful  polit- 
ical structure  behind  him,  that  he  was 
not  only  the  Chairman  of  the  KGB 
since  1967.  but  also  a  candidate 
member  of  the  Politburo  since  May 
1967  and  full  member  of  the  Politburo 
since  1973.  In  this  capacity,  he  not 
only  fully  controlled  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  performance  of  the  KGB, 
but  had  direct  impact  on  and  insight 
into  the  entire  spectrum  of  security 
and  foreign  policy  issues  throughout 
the  entire  decade  before  he  came  to 
the  supreme  power  and  responsibility 
as  General  Secretary  on  November  12. 
1982. 

The  "centralized  democracy."  which 
is  the  operational  base  of  the  internal 
political  structure  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  its  own  rules  of  "advice  and  con- 
sent." its  own  organized  and  prear- 
ranged voting  procedures,  and  of  polit- 
ical processes  mostly  hidden  from  the 
public  view  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
abroad.  It  is  not  an  open  democracy  by 
far.  but  guided  from  the  "center" 
system  of  consensus  of  the  one-party 
bureaucracy,  structurally  interrelated 
and  coordinated  with  the  military, 
academic,  and  security  components. 

It  is  clear  that  Andropov  mastered 
very  effectively  this  specific  machin- 
ery of  the  internal  Soviet  politics  by 
the  time  "the  deck  was  clear  for 
action"  at  the  end  of  1982.  First  he  as- 
sured himself  a  complete  and  full  con- 
trol of  the  intelligence  apparatus.  In 
addition  of  placing  his  own  fully  trust- 
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ed  people  in  the  administration  of  in- 
telUgence  offices  of  the  KGB.  he  se- 
cured for  himself  complete  control 
over  the  Intelligence  services  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (GRU)  by  putting  KGB 
General  P.  I.  Ivashutln  in  charge.  The 
system  of  intelligence  and  internal  se- 
curity is  never  fully  controlled  until 
the  relevant  offices  of  the  Central 
Committee  are  headed  and  operated 
by  trusted  associates.  The  main  two 
departments  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee dealing  with  security  affairs  are 
the  Administrative  Department  where 
Andropov  used  to  serve  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  in  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  headed  now  by  former 
close  associate.  N.  I.  Savinkin.  and  the 
Political  Department  of  the  Armed 
Forces  headed  by  Andropov's  trusted 
colleague  for  many  years,  Army  Gen- 
eral A.  A.  Yepishev. 

In  the  next  step  toward  the  domi- 
nant position  in  the  political  structure 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Andropov  proceed- 
ed to  do  three  things  at  the  same  time: 
upgraded  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  in  the  KGB,  penetrated  the 
party  machinery  with  newly  qualified 
and  trusted  KGB  personnel,  and  inte- 
grated the  operations  of  the  academic, 
foreign  affairs,  and  political  analysis 
agencies  with  the  operations  of  the 
KGB.  In  all  three  areas  he  was  ex- 
tremely successful. 

The  upgrading  of  the  KGB  person- 
nel to  higher  levels  of  competence  pro- 
ceeded through  different  channels, 
but  primarily  by  requiring  that  the  an- 
alysts, researchers,  and  agents  of  the 
agency  take  academic  courses  in  dif- 
ferent specialized  institutes  and  uni- 
versities and  language  instructions  in 
special  language  schools.  Several  new 
institutes  for  foreign  studies  were  ini- 
tiated during  this  period  like  the  Insti- 
tute for  Study  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada  under  Yuri  Arbatov.  Ex- 
perts from  the  KGB  were  assigned  to 
the  research  institutes  of  academic 
standing  like  KGB  General  Mllstein 
who  was  transferred  to  the  Institute 
for  Study  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  inception, 
the  security  agency  (KGB)  succeeded 
to  elevate  its  operations  standards  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  life  of  aca- 
demic community,  not  only  as  a  securi- 
ty-controlling element,  but  also  as  a 
member  of  research  and  analysis  func- 
tion. 

This  new  air  of  respectability  of  the 
KGB  professionals  provided  them 
with  new  strong  abUlty  to  enter  the 
party  apparat  which  previously,  was 
rather  restricted  to  people  specializing 
in  party  administration  moving 
upward  along  with  the  bureaucratic 
ladder.  Andropov  described  the  new 
mobility  of  the  KGB  professionals  in 
the  following  way: 

The  workers  of  the  KGB  know  perfectly 
well  the  tremendous  responsibility  entrust- 
ed to  them  and  In  our  new  historic  condi- 
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eludes  about  320,000  border  guard 
troops.  These  20  divisions  have  heavy 
weapons,  airplanes,  and  ships  and  ac- 
cording to  the  new  law  passed  by  the 
first  post-Brezhnev  Supreme  Soviet 
session  in  November  1982,  can  be  used 
in  the  areas  outside  the  border  zones. 
Paragraph  29  of  this  new  law  defines 
that  in  exceptional,  emergency  cir- 
cumstances, these  troops  can,  among 
other  duties,  do  as  follows:  First,  carry 
out  arrests  and  interrogate  suspects; 
second,  arrange  new  prison  com- 
pounds; third,  seize  illegal  literature 
and  audio  or  video  tapes;  and  fourth, 
take  "any  other  measures"  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  borders. 

In  connection  with  this  new  legisla- 
tion, Yuri  Andropov  made  a  speech  de- 
scribing new  responsibilities  of  the 
KGB  in  which  he  said,  "In  the  past, 
many  important  plans  were  not  met 
because  of  lack  of  discipline  and  of  the 
old  accepted  customs." 

SpesJting  about  the  new  tasks  and 
unity  of  the  party  he  said.  "Some  Ulu- 
sions  of  the  past  must  be  put  aside  and 
the  mistakes  must  be  paid  for." 

Andropov's  matter-of-fact  presenta- 
tion in  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  contrasted  dramatically  with 
the  similar  speech  by  Brezhnev  on  the 
50th  anniversary  in  1972.  It  lasted 
only  45  minutes  and  not  3V4  hours  as 
did  Brezhnev's  speech.  Each  time 
Andropov's  listeners  interrupted  him 
for  applause  and  in  a  customary 
manner  stood  up  for  a  standing  ova- 
tion, he  motioned  them  to  sit  down 
and  listen.  Some  of  his  close  advisers 
let  it  be  known  that  he  does  not  care 
for  eloquence  and  appearances,  but 
will  Insist  on  work  and  performance. 

The  Politburo  under  Andropov  con- 
tinues to  have  its  regular  Thursday 
meetings  but  now  for  the  first  time  in 
Soviet  history,  the  subject  matter  of 
these  meetings  Is  announced  in  the 
press.  Thus,  some  degree  of  new  open- 
ness is  displayed  while  at  the  same 
time  Andropov  keeps  himself  rather  in 
the  background  and  personnel 
changes  decided  by  the  PoUtburo 
renudn  mostly  secret.  Of  the  few  that 
were  made  public,  an  Important 
change  was  the  elevation  of  Boris  I. 
Stukalln,  who  Is  known  to  have  former 
association  with  the  KGB,  to  the  in- 
fluential position  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Propaganda  Department  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee;  assigiunent  of  B.  N. 
Pastukhov  as  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Publishing  and  Book 
Trade;  and  promotion  of  V.  N.  Mlshln 
to  First  Secretary  of  Young  Commu- 
nist League  (Komsomol). 

The  year  1982  was  a  year  of  high 
mortality  rate  In  the  Soviet  Party  hi- 
erarchy while  not  all  of  the  dead  func- 
tionaries were  very  old:  First,  two  Po- 
litburo members,  Suslov  and  Brezh- 
nev; second,  four  First  Secretaries  of 
the  Republics.  Tadzhlk.  Belorussla. 
Tatar,  and  Yakutia:  third,  two  Impor- 
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tant  Second  Secretaries.  Ukraine  and 
Leningrad;  fourth,  PoUtlcal  Chief  of 
the  Moscow  MUltary  District,  General 
Grushevoy,  a  close  friend  of  Brezhnev; 
fifth,  two  high  functionaries  of  the 
KGB.  Including  First  Deputy  Chair- 
man. General  S.  Tsvlgtin.  brother-in- 
law  of  Brezhnev;  and  sixth.  Secretary 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium 
Georgadze  of  the  Central  Committee 
died  in  1982.  This  rate  of  "attrition" 
would  have  been  easily  overlooked 
under  the  conditions  of  continuity  of 
leadership,  but  attracted  some  atten- 
tion In  Europe  because  of  an  imusual 
transition  to  the  current  KGB-doml- 
nated  leadership. 

The  expectation  of  some  Western 
observers  that  the  new  Soviet  adminis- 
tration would  reduce  Soviet  military 
presence  In  Afghanistan  and  relin- 
quish Its  pressure  on  Poland  was  no 
more  than  wishful  thinking  not  based 
on  any  real  understanding  of  the  new 
Soviet  power  structure. 

According  to  different  estimates,  the 
Soviet  military  force  in  Afghanistan 
has  been  recently  increased  from  its 
original  85.000  to  105,000  or  even  as 
high  as  120.000.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  additional  troops  was  reported 
to  be  the  security  units  using  "unor- 
thodox" methods  of  warfare  like  burn- 
ing Afghan  population  hiding  In 
mountain  caves  and  tuimels.  destroy- 
ing villages,  and  engaging  In  massive 
security  preventive  actions. 

The  population  of  Afghanistan  has 
been  reduced  from  17  million  in  E>e- 
cember  1979,  when  Soviet  troops 
moved  in,  to  about  12  miUion  now.  The 
number  of  refugees  is  constantly  grow- 
ing and  is  estimated  to  have  reached 
about  4  mllUon-2.8  mllUon  in  Paki- 
stan and  1.2  million  in  Iran.  Not  less 
than  1  million  people,  mostly  Innocent 
civilian  population,  perished  In  ptml- 
tlve  Soviet  actions  or  from  disease, 
himger,  and  deprivation  hiding  in  the 
rugged  mountains.  The  Soviet  losses 
are  variously  estimated  to  amount  to 
6,000  to  25,000  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Andropov  administration  does  not 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  these  grim 
statistics.  It  would  like  to  create  a 
peaceful  solution  in  Afghanistan,  but 
on  terms  not  acceptable  to  Afghan  pa- 
triots which  Is  self -exclusive. 

The  end  of  1982  was  marked  by  the 
official  lifting  of  the  martial  law  in 
Poland.  But  this  new  state  of  suspen- 
sion has  been  completely  penetrated 
by  the  new  process  of  "reeducation" 
imposed  not  by  the  weak  Communist 
Party  of  Poland,  but  by  the  security 
services  of  Minister  of  Interior.  Gener- 
al Czeslaw  Kiszczak.  This  new  "purifi- 
cation" system  freezes  the  Solidarity 
movement  since.  In  spite  of  the  release 
from  prison  of  Lech  Walesa,  the  Intel- 
lectual underpinning  of  the  move- 
ment—Kuron,  Lis.  and  others— re- 
mains In  jail  and  some  of  Its  members 
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will  be  tried  under  accusation  of  cap- 
ital crime  against  the  state. 

There  are  enough  Polish  collabora- 
tors and  direct  Soviet  participants 
within  the  security  system  of  Poland 
to  insure  that  the  method  of  intimida- 
tion and  control  is  extended  to  all  as- 
pects of  cultural  and  political  life  of 
the  country.  The  grip  of  the  Andropov 
administration  over  Poland  seems  to 
tighten  the  dependency  and  restrict 
freedoms,  answering  in  this  way.  the 
expectations  of  those  who  hoped  for 
relaxation  and  reduction  of  tensions.* 


A  TRUE  AND  NEEDED 
COMPROMISE 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  ORZCON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues,  Les 
AuCoiN,  and  Jim  Weaver,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  is  a  true  and  much 
needed  compromise  for  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Even  before  I  became  a  Member  of 
this  body,  many  alternatives  were  put 
forth  and  many  attempts  were  made 
to  resolve  the  issue  of  wilderness  In 
Oregon  once  and  for  all.  It  is  now  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  and  a  new  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  I  believe— now 
more  than  ever— that  we  must  bring 
about  a  resolution  to  this  issue. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  the 
bill  Congressman  AuCoin,  Congress- 
man Weaver,  and  I  Introduced  last  E)e- 
cember  and  which  fell  just  12  votes 
short  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  for  passage  imder  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

The  basic  issue  has  not  changed 
since  it  was  considered  in  December 
This  legislation  Is  needed  to  protect 
our  natural  resources,  enhance  recre- 
ational opportunities,  and  preserve 
headwaters  of  key  rivers  and  streams 
that  are  spawning  grounds  for  steel- 
head  and  salmon.  Just  as  Important, 
this  legislation  Is  needed  to  resolve  the 
current  uncertainty  over  some  3  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  land  and  to  allow 
the  timber  Industry  to  plan  for  the 
future  knowing  exactly  which  areas 
will  be  available  for  timber  harvest. 

Several  compelling  reasons,  however, 
have  been  added  to  the  stockpile  of  ar- 
guments favoring  passage  of  this  bill. 
First.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  B.  Crowell,  Jr.,  recently  an- 
nounced that  new  data  compiled  by 
the  Forest  Service  shows  that  a  long 
predicted  decline  In  the  Douglas  fir 
timber  supply  now  appears  unlikely. 
This  announcement  dampens  the  ar- 
gument put  forth  by  some  opponents 
of  the  legislation  that  It  would  lock  up 
more  stands  of  timber  at  a  time  of  de- 
clining supply. 

Second,  the  administration  has  given 
Indications  It  plans  to  move  ahead 
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with  a  reevaluatlon  of  all  roadless 
lands  not  now  included  as  wilderness. 
This  decision  is  in  response  to  a  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  decision,  which  uphead 
a  California  couri's  ruling  that  nulli- 
fied the  U.S.  Forest  Service  review  of 
roadless  lands  In  Callfomia  under 
RARE  II.  So,  in  essence,  what  we  have 
here  is  a  RARE  III— which  will  put 
timber  Industry  planners  In  a  stitdt- 
jacket  for  the  next  2  years. 

We  do  not  need  a  reevaluatlon  of 
these  lands.  What  we  need  is  a  final 
resolution,  and  I  sincerely  believe  our 
legislation  Is  the  ticket.  It  preserves 
those  areas  that  deserve  and  require 
protection.  It  releases  over  2  million 
acres  for  multiple  use.  and  it  declares 
the  RARE  II  review  sufficient,  there- 
by eliminating  the  drawn  out  process 
of  a  RARE  III— an  exercise  Oregon 
and  its  depressed  timber  Industry  Just 
cannot  afford.* 


THE  AMERICAN 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  problems  of  the 
cnmibling  American  infrastructure 
these  days,  and  with  good  reason.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  It  has  taken  so 
long  for  the  message  to  sink  In  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  defer  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  ex- 
penditure in  this  country,  year  after 
year,  and  not  ultimately  pay  the  piper 
In  the  higher  costs  associated  with 
cnmibling  hlghwajrs.  strained  bridges, 
inadequate  transit,  growth  limits  im- 
posed by  Inadequate  waste  water  treat- 
ment facilities,  airspace  congestion 
and  delay,  and  so  on. 

The  infrastructure  problems  we  face 
across  this  Nation  are  very  real  and  of 
staggering  proportions.  Many  econo- 
mists estimate  the  outstanding  bill  for 
deferred  capital  Investment  at  over  $1 
trillion,  a  sum  as  Incomprehensible  as 
It  Is  unaffordable.  Such  an  astronomi- 
cal backlog  did  not  happen  by  acci- 
dent; It  Is  the  product  of  years  of  de- 
clining public  Investment  In  the  very 
underpinnings  of  our  society  and  of 
our  economic  viability. 

Let  me  give  some  examples.  From 
1970  to  1981,  the  Investment  In  high- 
ways by  all  levels  of  Government  fell 
by  26  percent  In  constant  dollars.  On  a 
cents-per-mlle  basis,  highway  expendi- 
tures were  cut  In  half  between  1956 
and  1981.  Federal  appropriations  for 
waste  water  treatment  facilities  have 
declined  63  percent  In  constant  dollars 
between  1975  and  1982.  Appropriations 
for  the  federally  owned  airway  system, 
vital  to  safe  and  efficient  air  transpor- 
tation, declined  54  percent  In  constant 
dollars  between  1972  and  1980. 
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Are  these  examples  imrepresentatlve 
of  our  commitment  to  Infrastructure 
generally?  Unfortimately  they  are  not. 
Economists  estimate  that  the  propor- 
tion of  our  ONP  devoted  to  our  infra- 
structure needs  has  declined  by  more 
than  half  between  1965  and  1980.  And 
all  levels  of  government  have  played  a 
part  in  that  declining  commitment. 
The  proportion  of  State  and  local 
budgets  devoted  to  Infrastructure  has 
declined  by  43  percent  between  1960 
and  1980,  based  on  data  from  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis.  Capital  spending  on 
Infrastructure  as  a  share  of  the  total 
States'  budget  fell  by  almost  half  be- 
tween 1960  and  1977. 

The  price  of  this  declining  commit- 
ment Is  evident  all  around  us.  Half  of 
the  communities  In  the  United  States 
cannot  permit  economic  development 
or  expansion  because  their  water 
treatment  and  waste  water  treatment 
facilities  are  at  or  near  capacity.  A 
recent  study  showed  that  40  percent  of 
the  drinking  water  in  this  country  is 
below  established  standards  for  clean 
and  safe  water.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  described  drinking 
water  contamination  as  "emerging  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  health  and  en- 
vironmental problems  facing  our 
Natlon  during  the  1980's." 

The  Nation's  railroads  are  unfortu- 
nately a  good  example  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  Nation's  physical  assets. 
As  railroad  track  maintenance  has  too 
often  been  deferred,  train  speeds  have 
had  to  be  reduced  to  avoid  derailments 
on  deteriorating  rails  and  roadbeds. 
The  average  running  speed  on  our  Na- 
tion's once-great  rail  system  has  de- 
clined to  an  incredible  14  miles  per 
hour. 

Transit  has  fared  no  better,  as  main- 
tenance and  rehabilitation  have  often 
been  the  first  victims  of  the  annual 
budget  squeeze.  Two  years  ago  we 
looked  into  this  issue  In  some  depth. 
Testimony  showed  that  If  we  took  a 
business-like  approach  to  the  New 
York  transit  system,  considering  the 
replacement  value  and  the  useful  life 
of  its  assets,  over  $1  billion  a  year 
would  be  spent  on  capital  replenish- 
ment. Instead  only  one-fifth  of  that 
was  being  spent  in  recent  years.  That 
is  symptomatic  of  our  problems  In 
transit. 

In  highways,  one-fifth  of  oiu-  most 
modem  system,  the  Interstate  High- 
ways, is  already  past  its  design  life. 
About  45  percent  of  the  Nations 
bridges  are  considered  structurally  de- 
ficient or  functionally  obsolete  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  full  extent  of  deterioration  In 
our  vital  Infrastructure  Is  beyond  reck- 
oning. But  I  think  the  more  Important 
questions  are.  how  did  we  get  Into  this 
predicament  and  what  can  we  do 
about  it? 
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The  argument  for  capital  budgets,    where  dedicated  revenues  continue  to    mean  that  we  would  no  longer  be  com- 
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I  think  the  oot  problem  h«.  more 
often  than  no  .  been  In  the  public  de- 
clalonmaklng  process  Itself.  As  the 
budget  squee»  hts  tightened  in  recent 
years,  political  ks  are  under  pressure  to 
find  ways  of  c  ittlng  expenditure  with- 
out cutting  services,  or  at  least  with- 
out appearing  to  cut  services.  In  that 
bind,  politicians  from  city  councllmen 
to  Presldentalare  prey  to  a  constant 
temptation:  The  temptation  to  slide 
the  necessary  cuts  over  onto  the  cap- 
ital side  of  th(  I  budget,  where  the  ben- 
efits of  that  ;  ipendlng— and  therefore 
the  pain  of  th  b  cut— are  generally  sev- 
eral years  In  t  le  future.  This  gives  the 
appearance,  a .  least,  that  you  can  cut 
spending  todjy  without  cutting  serv- 
ices. 

The  traged]  is  that  for  the  sake  of 
short-term  ap  >earance8,  we  end  up  tri- 
fling with  Ion  f-term  Investment  in  the 
basic  Inf rastr  icture  on  which  all  eco- 
nomic vitalit '  in  this  country  ulti- 
mately depen<  B. 

Whether  it  s  highways  or  transit  or 
water  works,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  same  pattern  of  deferred 
maintenance  and  deferred  reinvest- 
ment which  t  >o  many  of  the  railroads 
of  this  count -y  used  just  to  get  by  a 
few  tough  ye  its.  But  they  found  that 
once  you  stiirt  slipping  behind  the 
curve  of  nee<i  ed  reinvestment,  you  get 
pulled  into  a  vicious  cycle,  and  it  be- 
comes nearly  impossible  to  get  out. 

We  now  fade  the  threat  of  more  and 
more  of  our  basic  infrastructure  sys- 
tems foUowiiig  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Penn  Central 

Just  recent  y,  with  the  costs  of  years 
of  disinvestn  lent  becoming  more  evi- 
dent, there  las  been  some  movement 
to  reverse  tte  trend  and  to  establish 
the  kind  of  c  )nstant  reinvestment  nec- 
essary to  sustain  our  infrastructure. 
Last  year  tie  Congress  adopted  a 
major  new  multiyear  authorization 
program  to  r  lodemize  and  expand  the 
Nation's  airiiorts  and  airways,  all  fi- 
nanced by  ir  creased  user  fees  dedicat- 
ed to  these  >urposes.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  year  ire  did  the  same  for  high- 
ways and  tra  nsit. 

But  welco  ne  as  these  program-by- 
program  init  atives  are,  we  are  still  left 
with  three  c  ritlcal  tasks.  First,  having 
enacted  thoi  e  two  major  programs,  we 
need  to  def « nd  them  from  the  depre- 
dations of  t  le  aimual  budget  and  ap- 
propriations processes.  It  would  be  bit- 
terly ironic  f.  having  raised  user  taxes 
for   the   soie   purpose   of   expanding 
these  inf  ras  ructure  programs,  we  sub- 
sequently c  irtailed  the  programs  and 
left  the  hig  ler  taxes  in  place.  Second, 
the  highwar  and  aviation  trust  fund 
programs  d  lal  only  with  specific  pro- 
gram areas.  Important  as  those  areas 
are.  they  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
our  total  in  trastructure  problem.  And 
third,  and  p  erhaps  most  Important,  we 
will  not  ha\}e  gotten  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  urltil  we  also  deal  with  the 
fundament!  1  biases  in  the  public  deci- 
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sionmaklng  process  itself:  The  bias 
toward  dealing  with  annual  budget 
problems  by  deferring  needed  capital 
reinvestment. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  process  by 
which  the  Congress  makes  budgetary 
decisions  must  recognlie  that  there 
are  powerful  incentives  favoring  legis- 
lative proposals  with  short-term  bene- 
fits and  long-term  costs  over  proposals 
with  the  opposite  characteristics. 
Dealing  with  that  problem  is  the  most 
fundamental  contribution  we  could 
make  to  our  future  infrastructure  and 
economic  vitality. 

We  need  a  budget  process  which 
makes  it  clear  what  the  needed  rate  of 
capital  reinvestment  is  and  which 
flags  our  attention  if  we  go  below  that 

level. 

We  need  some  budget  process  incen- 
tive for  establishing  the  kind  of  dedi- 
cated revenues  which  can  assiire  the 
consistent  generation  of  revenues  nec- 
essary to  any  stable  program  of  capital 
reinvestment. 

And  we  need  to  address  in  some  uni- 
fied forimi  the  problems  and  find  the 
solutions  which  are  common  threads 
running  through  all  our  infrastructure 
problems,  so  that  the  separate  institu- 
tions responsible  for  each  program 
need  not  solve  these  common  prob- 
lems each  for  themselves  through  du- 
plicated effort. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today 
legislation  which  I  believe  will  accom- 
plish those  need  reforms  in  the  way 
we  make  decisions  regarding  oxir  infra- 
structure: H.R.  1144.  the  Infrastruc- 
ture Revitalization  Act  of  1983.  The 
bill  is  divided  into  three  titles,  each 
with  a  somewhat  different  scope  and 
purpose,  but  all  working  toward  the 
same  end.  ,    , 

Title   I   would   establish   a   capital 
budget  within  the  unified  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  each  January. 
It  would  establish  two  benchmarks 
against  which  we  could  measure  our 
own  capital  spending,  as  well  as  the 
capital    spending    proposed    by    the 
President.  One  benchmark— (c)  in  sec- 
tion 102— would  simply  be  the  level  of 
capital  spending  required  each  year  to 
sustain  our  present  level  of  infrastruc- 
ture performance.  The  second  bench- 
mark—(d)  in  section  102— would  be  the 
higher  level  of  capital  spending  re- 
quired each  year  to  accomplish  the 
full  level  of  cost-effective  investment 
in  our  Nation's  competitiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency and  to  achieve  already-adopt- 
ed standards  for  public  safety,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  et  cetera. 

To  illustrate— and  somewhat  over- 
simplify—the two  benchmarks,  the 
first  benchmark  would  be  the  level  of 
spending  at  which  I  would  find  as  I 
drove  my  car  to  work,  year  after  year, 
the  same  basic  condition  of  roads,  the 
same  degree  of  traffic  congestion- 
even  with  whatever  changes  may  have 
occurred  in  the  number  of  cars  in 
use— the  same  time  to  work,  the  same 
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wear  and  tear  on  the  car,  et  cetera.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  'standstill"  level 
of  capital  spending.  .  ^   .^ 

The  second  benchmark  would  be  the 
level  of  spending  at  which  cost-effec- 
tive investment  in  these  highways, 
with  the  costs  of  maintenance,  reha- 
bilitation, and  new  construction 
weighed  against  the  full  costs— in  in- 
creased congestion,  reduced  efficiency, 
et  cetera— of  not  making  those  Invest- 
ments. The  second  benchmark  would 
also  include  the  levels  of  spending  nec- 
essary to  achieve  compliance  with  al- 
ready-adopted Federal  standards.  So  it 
would  be  the  level  at  which,  as  I  drove 
to  work  year  after  year.  I  would  find 
roads  not  Just  in  a  constant  condi- 
tion—even if  that  condition  failed  to 
meet  safe  design  criteria  and  required 
structural  standards-=-but  in  an  im- 
proved condition.  In  other  words,  the 
second  benchmark  is  the  level  of 
"sound  and  necessary"  investment. 

Title  I  would  also  require  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  to  indicate  how  much  of 
the  proposed  spending  levels  were  cap- 
ital investment-type  spending,  and  to 
compare  that  capital  investment  with 
the  two  benchmark  levels  described 
above.  In  this  way,  it  would  be  readily 
apparent  what  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  our  short-term  budget  deci- 
sions were. 

The  basic  division  of  proposed 
spending  into  capital  investment-type 
spending  and  operating-type  spending 
is  similar  to  the  division  now  made  in 
the  President's  budget  under  special 
analysis  D.  This  applies  the  infrastruc- 
ture or  capital  investment  concept  in 
its  broadest  meaning,  including  not 
only  physical  assets,  but  also  less  tan- 
gible forms  of  long-term  benefit  from 
short-term  spending:  education,  and 
research  and  development,  for  exam- 
ple. The  definition  used  in  title  I  for 
capital  investment-type  spending  is 
similar,  although  not  identical,  to  that 
traditionally  used  in  special  analysis 

D. 

In  addition,  other  provisions  in  title 
I  require  clear  indication  of  past 
trends  In  infrastructure  investment: 
the  respective  roles  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Government;  the  adequacy  of 
maintenance  of  federally  funded  phys- 
ical assets;  and  the  amounts  of  reve- 
nues dedicated  to  capital  investment 
purposes. 

The  capital  budget  required  by  title 
I  would  satisfy  the  main  objectives  of 
proposals  dating  back  to  the  Hoover 
Commission  in  1949,  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  adopt  the  more 
"businesslike"  approach  to  budgeting 
by  having  a  capital  budget.  The 
Hoover  Commission  recommended 
that: 

...  the  budget  estimates  of  all  operating 
departmenU  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  divided  into  two  primary 
categories— current  operating  expenditures 
and  capital  outlays. 
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The  argument  for  capital  budgets, 
and  the  reason  most  sizable  businesses 
and  State  governments  use  them,  is 
that  a  spending  decision— which  Is 
often  a  decision  to  incur  an  added  in- 
crement of  debt— must  be  made  in  a 
very  different  light  if  it  is  of  a  capital 
nature,  producing  long-term  benefits 
outweighing  the  initial  cost,  than  if  it 
is  of  a  current  operating  nature.  And 
that  should  be  no  less  true  for  the 
Federal  Government  than  It  is  for  ev- 
eryone else. 

The  capital  budget  required  by  title 
I  does  not.  however,  do  those  things 
which  have  provoked  opposition  to 
certain  types  of  capital  budgeting  in 
the  past.  It  does  not  take  the  capital 
investment  programs  off  budget.  All 
Items  which  tu-e  now  Included  in  the 
unified  budget  would  remain  in  the 
unified  budget.  Total  budget  figures 
would  still  reflect  the  total  impact  of 
Federal  fiscal  policy  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole— at  least  to  the  extent  they 
do  so  today. 

And  it  would  not  do  away  with  "full 
funding"  or  "expensing."  whereby 
most  major  capital  projects  are  fully 
appropriated  in  the  first  year.  Pull 
funding  has  both  its  pros  and  its  cons. 
While  it  does  "front-end"  capital  costs 
and  therefore  put  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  competing  with  operating 
costs,  it  also  tends  to  insure  stable 
commitment  to  completion  of  mul- 
tiyear projects,  even  in  the  face  of  an- 
nualized decisionmaking.  The  capital 
budget  proposed  by  title  I  would  not  in 
and  of  itself  alter  the  current  practice 
on  full  funding:  The  Congress  would 
continue  to  make  this  decision  on  a 
program-by-program  basis. 

The  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mendation of  a  capital  budget  was 
never  adopted.  Instead,  the  executive 
branch  beginning  in  1951  gave  us  a 
pallid  imitation  of  a  capital  budget: 
special  analysis  D.  Title  I  would  build 
on  special  analysis  D,  turning  it  into  a 
serious  capital  budget  of  real  utility  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public  in 
making  difficult  budget  decisions. 

Title  II  addresses  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  "catch-22's"  of  the  entire 
budget  process.  Nothing  would  be  of 
greater  assistance  to  the  budget  crisis 
we  face  than  to  increase  reliance  on 
dedicated  user  fees.  Both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Budget  Committee 
have  advocated  this  approach.  Yet, 
the  budget  process  itself  provides  pow- 
erful disincentives  to  raising  those 
dedicated  revenues.  It  does  so  because 
in  the  aggregate  it  looks  at  total  reve- 
nues and  at  total  expenditures  and 
compares  the  two,  but  it  tends  to 
ignore  the  dedicated  relationship  be- 
tween some  of  those  revenues  and 
some  of  those  expenditures.  Once  the 
dedicated  revenues  are  enacted,  the 
process  tends  to  take  their  existence 
as  a  given,  but  treats  the  expenditure 
side  as  a  completely  open,  question, 
subject    to    severe    limitation    even 
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where  dedicated  revenues  continue  to 
flow  in  unabated. 

We  have  had  this  problem  In  the 
aviation  trust  fund  for  much  of  the 
past  decade.  Dedicated  revenues  are 
enacted  based  on  certain  levels  of  need 
and  authorized  spending.  But  then  In 
subsequent  years  the  budget  process 
considers  those  spending  levels  com- 
pletely disembodied  from  the  dedicat- 
ed revenues  on  which  they  were  based. 
The  result  is  that  budget  resolutions 
and  enforcement  devices  are  easily 
used  to  cut  the  expenditure  side  while 
leaving  the  revenue  side  untouched. 
The  close  relationship  originally  In- 
tended by  Congress  when  it  enacted 
the  dedicated  revenues  is  lost. 

This  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
programs  and  the  taxpayers  involved. 
It  is  also  detrimental  to  the  budget 
process  itself,  because  this  kind  of  ex- 
perience is  used  to  oppose  new  dedicat- 
ed revenues  which  would  ease  the 
budget  squeeze  and  would  provide  as- 
sured financing  mechanisms  for  cap- 
ital reinvestment.  The  argimient 
against  dedicated  revenues  is  that  the 
promises  accompanying  dedicated  tax 
proposals  are  just  a  ruse:  "Once  you 
get  the  revenues,  we'll  never  see  the 
spending  you've  promised."  Until  we 
deal  with  that  concern,  we  will  contin- 
ue to  face  stiff  opposition  on  user  fees 
and  other  forms  of  dedicated  revenue. 

Title  II  would  deal  with  that  concern 
by  providing  that  programs  supported 
by  dedicated  revenues  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  various  enforcement  de- 
vices of  the  budget  process,  if  and  only 
if  the  dedicated  revenues  provided  by 
the  Congress  were  fully  adequate  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  program.  In 
other  words,  if  you  can  raise  the  reve- 
nue, you  cam  spend  it.  This  would 
apply  not  only  to  existing  dedicated 
revenue  programs,  but  to  such  new 
dedicated  revenue  programs  as  the 
Congress  might  choose  to  enact,  either 
of  the  contract  authority  type  or  the 
prior  appropriation  type.  CThis  title 
does  not  in  any  way  sif feet  the  entitle- 
ment programs,  such  as  social  securi- 
ty.) 

This  is  basically,  therefore,  a  "pay- 
as-you-go"  proposal.  The  Congress 
would  be  assured  that  the  programs 
involved  would  not  contribute  one 
dime  to  the  deficit,  since  they  would 
be  required  to  be  at  least  fully  self- 
supporting. 

It  also  does  not  take  these  programs 
"off-budget":  their  anticipated  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  would  still  be 
included  in  the  unified  budget.  Even  if 
the  Congress  subsequently  decided  to 
raise  both  revenues  and  expenditures, 
there  would  be  no  net  impact  on  the 
aggregate  deficit  figure  adopted  in  the 
budget  resolution.  And  the  proposed 
title  II  would  not  alter  in  any  way  the 
existing  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
reduce  aimual  obligation  ceilings  on 
these  programs  through  the  appro- 
priations if  we  so  chose.  It  would  Just 
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mean  that  we  would  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  budget  process. 

Title  II  Is  not  restricted  In  Its  poten- 
tial application  to  any  particular  type 
of  program:  Any  contract  authority  or 
prior  appropriation  program  where 
the  Congress  might  choose  in  the 
future  to  establish  dedicated  revenues 
could  benefit  from  its  provisions.  But 
it  been  the  capital  programs  which 
have  traditionally  relied  on  dedicated 
revenues  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  I 
think  the  most  Important  consequence 
of  title  II  would  be  the  reduction  of 
powerful  budget  process  incentives 
against  the  dedicated  revenues  we 
need  to  assure  predictable  financing 
mechanisms  for  capital  reinvestment. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  esUblish  a 
National  Commission  on  the  Rebuild- 
ing of  America. 

Two  of  the  key  problems  we  face  in 
addressing  the  Nation's  Infrastructure 
problems  are  that  the  problem  is  so 
enormous  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
quantify  and  accurately  assess,  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  addressing 
these  problems  is  distributed  among 
many  agencies,  organizations,  and  con- 
gressional committees.  Many  of  the 
Issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  are 
common  to  the  jurisdictions  of  each  of 
those  agencies,  organization,  and  com- 
mittees, and  it  would  be  highly  dupli- 
cative and  inefficient  to  have  these 
common  tasks  addressed  individually 
all  over  town.  The  Commission  would 
represent  many  of  those  same  institu- 
tions and  would  give  them  a  single 
forum  in  which  to  conduct  the  basic 
assessment  of  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem using  consistent  date  and  method- 
ology, and  in  which  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  many  of  the 
common  problems. 

The  Commission  is  modeled  on  the 
National  Transportation  Policy  Study 
Commission  and  would  not  have  any 
legislative  authority.  Its  studies  and 
report  would  be  advisory  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  to  the  Congress.  But  it 
would  be  an  important  device  for  ac- 
complishing much  of  the  preliminary 
work  necessary  to  the  Congress  in 
dealing  with  many  of  these  infrastruc- 
ture Issues.  The  Commission  is  direct- 
ed to  complete  its  study  and  report  in 
1  year;  6  months  later  its  authority 
automatically  sunsets.  We  are  not  cre- 
ating any  permanent  entity  or  t«ency. 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  23 
members:  8  from  the  committees  with 
relevant  jurisdiction  in  the  Senate,  6 
from  the  committees  with  relevant  ju- 
risdiction in  the  House,  6  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  private  sector, 
and  5  representing  the  major  associa- 
tions of  State  and  local  governments. 

Its  assignment  is  to  assess  the  condi- 
tion of  America's  infrastructure, 
trends  in  historic  spending  on  infra- 
structure, needs  for  future  spending, 
proper  roles  for  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral   Government    and    the    private 
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,^„^,, or  loan  gxiarantee  pro- 
grams, and  lesearch  and  development 
programs  cculd  assist  or  encourage 
other  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sectcr  to  play  a  larger  role  in 
solving  our  t  if  rastructure  problems. 

of  infrastructure  prob- 
the  purview  of  the  Com- 
mission wculd  include  pubUcaUy 
owned  high' rays,  bridges,  transit  sys- 
tems, waters  ays.  sewer  systems,  waste 
treat  nent  facilities,  airports, 
and  alrwajis:  railroads  and  ports 
whether  pul^ically  or  privately  owned, 
to  the  extent  they  are  necessary  for 
the  commofl  carriage;  and  mimicipal 
water  suppl]  treatment,  storage  or  dis- 
tribution sy!  tems. 

1 1  >f  this  temporary  Commis- 

„ I  e  minimal  and  are,  in  fact, 

the  only  di  ect  costs  associated  with 
the  entire  b  U. 

SpealLcr,   if.  as  I  believe,  the 

present  criss  in  infrastructure  is  not 
just  happer  stance  but  Is  the  product 
of  fimdameital  biases  against  capital 
spending  in  the  public  decisionmaking 
process,  the  i  we  at  this  point  not  only 
have  to  enact  significant  improve- 
ments in  th  i  individual  infrastructure 
programs,  tut  we  also  need  to  correct 
the  f imdam  ental  biases  in  the  process 
us  into  this  predicament, 
am  introducing  would  do 
preserving  the  imified 
„^,^^ _  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, and  the  full  prerogatives  of  the 
various  committees  of  Congress.  It  is 
.^^ which  all  Members  con- 
cerned aboi  It  the  infrastructure  prob- 
lems in  this  country  can  support,  and  I 
urge  them  t  o  do  so.« 
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many  years,  he  was  employed  in  the 
paving  department  of  Breslin  Con- 
struction Co.  Membership  in  the 
Pleasant  Run  Baptist  Church  consti- 
tuted the  core  of  Mize's  life.  For  a 
period  of  35  years,  he  devoted  himself 
to  church  service  through  the  posi- 
tions of  deacon,  clerk,  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Mize  is  survived  by  one  daugh- 
ter, Norma  Mize  Taylor;  two  grand- 
daughters. Karen  RUey,  and  Pam 
Taylor,  aU  of  Stob,  Ky.,  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. Also  living  are  two 
brothers.  Earl  Mize  of  Somerset  and 
Bea  Mize  of  Stab,  Ky.,  and  two  sisters, 
Ella  Oilliland  of  SUb,  and  Zena 
Smotherman  of  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Theodore  Mize's  Christian  faith  was 
constantly  expressed  through  the  love 
that  radiated  from  him  toward  his 
family,  his  chim:h.  and  members  of 
the  community.  Today.  I  pay  tribute 
to  this  man  of  distinguished  character 
whose  Christian  principles  will  long  be 
remembered  in  Pulaski  County.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 

world  occupy  space,  but 

Roosevelt    Mize,    of    my 

Pulaski,  occupied  a  place. 

was  a  place  where  not 

.    but  friends  and  neighbors 

iiope,  love,  advice,  and  fun. 

thing  could  a  man  be 

With  the  death  of  Theo- 

on  Sunday,  January  16,  his 

will  be  sorely  missed  by 

his  community.   I   Join 

friends  in  expressing  my 

.  passing. 

riased  in  Pulaski  County, 

Mize  remained  a  resi- 

area  his  entire  life.  For 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  uxntois 

nf  THS  HOUSK  or  WSPRESKIITATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  1. 1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wise 
man  once  said  that  in  matters  of  mo- 
rality, people  need  to  be  reminded 
more  than  they  need  to  be  instructed. 
That  is  good  advice  when  it  comes  to 
recognizing  the  difference  between  the 
rights  we  enjoy  in  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies and  the  lack  of  rights  en- 
dured by  those  living  under  commu- 
nism. We  all  know  the  major  differ- 
ences between  the  two  systems,  but 
somehow  we  forget  and  we  need  to  be 
reminded  from  time  to  time. 

In  a  recent  article,  Richard  R.  Bur- 
ress,  currently  senior  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  formerly  an  assistant  to  two 
Presidents,  reminds  us  of  the  differ- 
ences between  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Soviet  Leader  Yuri  Andro- 
pov. I  commend  this  excellent  article 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues.  We 
tend  to  take  for  granted  the  essential 
decency,  integrity,  and  love  of  freedom 
of  our  great  President.  Maybe  we 
should  remind  ourselves  of  his 
strengths  by  comparing  him  to  the 
Soviet  leader. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RxcoRD,  "It's  Reagan  versus  Andro- 
pov," by  Richard  R.  Burress.  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  January  7,  1983. 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  7, 1983] 
It's  Rkaoaii  vs.  Andropov 
(By  Richard  Burress) 
When  Yuri  Andropov  became  the  leader 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  a  struggle 
of  classic  proportions  began.  His  ascendancy 
pitted  a  ruthless,  state-oriented  bureaucrat 
against  the  acknowledged  champion  of  free 
enterprise  and  Individual  freedom,  Ronald 
Reagan. 


Andropov  is  the  master  of  his  craft.  Al- 
though much  of  hU  life  Is  a  mystery,  his 
career  In  the  Communist  Party  has  been 
one  of  steady  advancement.  His  rapid  rise  In 
the  Komsomol  youth  organization  brought 
better  Jobs  and  greater  responsibilities.  As  a 
trouble-shooter  under  Stalin,  he  was  given 
authority  to  remove  party  functionaries  and 
restructure  local  and  regional  bodies.  He 
pl^ed  a  key  roll  In  crushing  the  Hungarian 
revolution  In  1956  and  led  attacks  on  Yugo- 
slavia revisionism.  For  15  years  he  headed 
the  KOB.  the  dreaded  Soviet  secret  police. 
During  this  time,  the  KOB  expanded  Its 
functions  and  became  a  sophisticated  and 
effective  Instrument  for  the  enforcement  of 
political  control. 

Ronald  Reagan's  rise  to  the  presidency  Is 
classic  Americana.  Bom  In  the  Midwest  of 
poor  but  hardworking  parents,  he  graduated 
from  Eureka  CoUege  more  a  gifted  athlete 
than  a  scholar.  During  World  War  n  he 
served  as  a  captain  In  the  Air  Force.  His 
entry  into  politics  In  196fl,  as  a  two-term 
governor  of  California,  was  preceded  by  34 
years  as  a  sports  announcer  and  motion  pic- 
ture and  TV  actor.  During  this  period  he 
was  active  In  the  Screen  Actors  OuUd  and 
served  as  Its  leader.  His  1980  election  to  the 
office  of  president  was  preceded  by  six  years 
of  unremitting  public  speaking. 

As  the  general  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Communist  Party,  Andropov  wields 
enormous  power.  The  Communist  Party  Is 
the  only  officially  permitted  political  party 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  general  secretary 
heads  both  the  Secretariat,  which  handles 
day-to-day  work,  and  the  Politburo,  which 
sets  policy  for  the  party's  Central  Commit- 
tee. In  actual  operation.  It  is  the  Politburo 
that  writes  the  legislation.  The  Secretariat 
executes  the  laws  and  in  effect  runs  the 
coimtry.  Thus,  Andropov  is  the  undisputed 
head  of  government.  There  are  no  opposi- 
tion parties,  no  free  press  to  challenge,  no 
critics  to  appease,  no  Congress  with  which 
to  share  power  and  no  courts  to  review. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Reagan  has  enormous  responsibility  but 
limited  power.  There  are  times  when  he 
must  wonder  If  he  is  even  the  leader  of  his 
own  party.  One  house  of  Congress  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  opposition,  while  the  other  Is 
narrowly  divided  and  often  split  along  ideo- 
logical lines.  The  press  is  Independent,  criti- 
cal and  usually  antagonistic. 

In  this  contest  where  openness  and  candor 
is  pitted  against  stealth  and  cunning,  and 
honesty  and  conviction  must  prevail  over 
deceit  and  duplicity,  can  this  Ail-American 
president  effectively  contend  with  his  major 
adversary  In  the  Kremlin?  It  would  appear 
at  best  to  be  an  uphill  battle.  Fortunately, 
history  teaches  us  that  a  determined  leader, 
supported  by  a  country  of  freedom-loving 
citteens.  has  a  better  than  fighting  chance. 
TyranU  do  have  an  initial  advantage  but 
they  have  fallen  before  the  challenge  of  a 
free  people  who  do  not  lose  their  courage 
and  who  are  properly  motivated  and  in- 
spired. 

Here  then  U  President  Reagan's  great 
strength.  He  Is  convinced  that  a  policy 
founded  on  correct  principles  must  succeed. 
He  truly  believes  that  "the  march  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  will  lead  Marxist-Lenin- 
ism on  the  ash  heap  of  history."  And  not 
since  the  glory  days  of  Winston  Churchill 
has  the  free  world  had  a  communicator  and 
motivator  with  his  eloquence. 

In  this  classic  confrontation,  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  its  allies  are  more 
than  Interested  specUtors— they  are  the 
prize.  If  Reagan  loses,  we  all  lose.  Drawing 


upon  his  terrible  experiences  In  the  prisions 
of  Hanoi,  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winner  Adm.  James  Stockdale  has  observed, 
"Men  of  good  will  facing  a  conunon 
danger— of  they  are  unified— tend  to  rise 
above  their  everyday  selves."  Will  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice  apply  to  the  situation  facing  us 
today?  Reagan  believes  that  It  will.  Andro- 
pov and  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  are  betting 
that  It  will  not.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  JOSEPH  W. 
SLATTERY.  JR..  N.Y.P.D. 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  New 
Yorker.  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Slattery.  Jr.. 
who  is  celebrating  his  30th  anniversa- 
ry on  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment. Throughout  his  life.  Cap- 
tain Slattery  has  loyally  served  the 
people  of  his  country  and  community. 

At  the  age  of  17,  Joseph  Slattery,  Jr. 
joined  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserves  and 
was  stationed  at  Floyd  Beimett  Field 
in  Brooklyn.  In  1950  he  served  admira- 
bly in  the  Korean  war  and  received  an 
honorable  discharge  in  1952. 

On  January  1,  1953  Mr.  Slattery  was 
appointed  to  the  New  York  City  Police 
Force.  After  nearly  13  years  of  exem- 
plary service  as  a  police  officer,  he  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant. 

In  1974,  then-Lieutenant  Slattery 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  7  years  later  Capt. 
Joseph  Slattery  was  transferred  to 
Brooklyn's  63d  precinct  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Captain  Slattery's  service  to  his  com- 
munity has  not  been  limited  to  an  ex- 
ceptional career  in  law  enforcement. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
foimding  and  operation  of  the  College 
Glen  Commimity  Association,  and  was 
worked  closely  with  me  on  many  issues 
vital  to  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  Captain  Slat- 
tery on  his  30th  aimiversary  with  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department. 
Through  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice, Joseph  W.  Slattery,  Jr.  has  epito- 
mized the  term  "New  York's  Finest."* 


RETIREMENT       OF       A       GREAT 
PUBUC  SERVANT— GEORGE 

KINCAID 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IH  THE  HOVSE  Or  REPRESENTATITES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  some  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to 
conunemorate  the  retirement  of  a 
truly  great  public  servant  from  the 
16th    District   of    California— George 
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Klncaid.  My  sadness  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  wlU  truly  be  missed  by  the 
people  of  San  Benito  County  and 
myself.  He  has  truly  been  an  institu- 
tion in  that  county's  political,  busi- 
ness, and  commimity  life. 

During  a  lifetime  of  public  service, 
George  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
people  of  San  Benito  Cotmty.  Since  he 
first  held  office  more  than  50  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  23,  George's  career 
has  been  marked  by  hard  work  and  in- 
tegrity. He  has  served  through  the 
decades  as  constable  of  the  Tres  Plnos 
Judicial  District,  as  deputy  sheriff  of 
San  Benito  County,  and  finally  as  an 
outstanding  coimty  supervisor  for  24 
years.  George's  parents  before  him 
both  served  as  judges  in  the  county, 
and  George's  career,  along  with  theirs, 
has  made  the  Klncaid  name  an  institu- 
tion in  San  Benito  Coimty. 

In  addition,  George  has  had  a  very 
successful  business  career,  starting  a 
small  business  as  a  mechanic  and  turn- 
ing it  into  a  major  automobile  dealer- 
ship. For  50  years,  George  ran  this 
business.  He  also  has  been  very  active 
in  community  life,  having  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  com- 
munity groups,  such  as  the  EUcs. 

Having  had  the  privilege  or  repre- 
senting San  Benito  Coimty  in  the  Con- 
gress for  6  years  now,  I  have  truly  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  working  with 
George  Klncaid.  He  has  always  been 
cooperative  and  helpful  and  has 
always  had  first  in  his  mind  the  inter- 
ests and  concerns  of  the  people  of  San 
Benito  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Klncaid  is  the 
kind  of  citizen  who  strengthens  com- 
munities and  helps  them  to  grow  and 
prosper  as  times  and  circumstances 
change  over  the  years.  As  I  said 
before,  George  will  be  missed  a  great 
deal,  and  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  him  a  happy  retire- 
ment.* 


SOVIET  WATCH 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  ROUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  30. 

1983] 
Apgranistan:  Thk  Roas  to  the  Wist 
(By  Thomas  Hammond) 
"The    road    to    Paris    and    London    lies 
through   the   towns   of   Afghanistan,    the 
Punjab  and  Bengal."  Leon  Trotsky  said  this 
In  1919.  Nearly  60  years  later,  the  Soviets  in- 
vaded Afghanistan.  It  Is  not  the  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  Itself  that  threatens  West- 
em  interests,  It  Is  what  lies  this  side  of  Af- 
ghanistan, especially  the  oil  of  the  Persian 
Oulf.    where    vulnerable    regimes    are    In 
power. 

The  situation  In  the  Persian  Oulf  today  Is 
frightening  for  the  United  States  and  its 
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allies  because  more  than  half  the  oil  in 
international  trade  comes  from  the  Oulf.  in- 
cluding a  significant  portion  of  American 
imports  and  much  higher  percentages  for 
several  of  her  key  allies,  including  West 
Oermany,  France,  Italy  and  Japan.  While 
this  vital  area  Is  far  from  the  United  States, 
It  is  but  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus  trying  to  protect  U.8.  in- 
terests there  poses  formidable  logistical 
problems.  Figuring  out  how  to  get  signifi- 
cant quantities  of  troops,  weapons  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Fenian  Oidf  before  the  Soviets 
do  Is  a  nightmare  for  American  military 
planners. 

The  big  temptation  for  the  Soviets  is  to 
get  into  a  position  whereby  they  could  Inter- 
dict the  shipment  of  oil  from  the  Persian 
Oulf— either  by  securing  a  base  along  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  (thus  gaining  a  command- 
ing position  along  the  sea  lanes  leading  out 
of  the  Strait),  or  by  establishing  their  domi- 
nation over  one  of  the  major  Oulf  states.  If 
the  Soviets  were  to  acquire  the  ability  to 
control  the  oil  flow,  they  could  blackmail 
Western  Europe,  Japan  and  many  other 
states. 

The  Soviets  probably  would  not  attempt 
to  cut  off  the  flow  of  oil,  for  this  would 
mean  war.  They  would  not  have  to  cut  It 
off,  however,  as  long  as  other  states  knew 
they  covld.  Thus  a  dominating  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  the  Oulf  could  lead  to  the  Flnlandl- 
sation  of  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  the 
many  other  states  dependent  on  this  oil,  all 
of  which  would  be  afraid  of  antagonizing 
Moscow. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Western  E«irope  and  Japan  would  suc- 
cumb to  such  Soviet  blackmail,  or  that  the 
United  States  would  be  powerless  to  re- 
spond. A  Soviet  move  of  this  kind  might 
have  the  opposite  effect  of  strengthening 
NATO  and  binding  the  Industrial  powers 
even  closer  to  the  United  States.  It  might  be 
that  an  American  threat  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  (tactical  or  strategic)  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  deter  the  Soviets  from  making 
their  blackmail  effective.  But  in  view  of  the 
faint-hearted  reaction  by  most  European 
states  to  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  imposition  of  martial  law  In  Poland. 
America  has  little  reason  for  confidence 
that  her  allies  will  stand  firm  against  the 
Soviet  Intimidation. 

Iran,  which  occupies  the  whole  northern 
shore  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  offers  the 
greatest  pooibllities  for  the  expansion  of 
Soviet  Influence  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  The 
Soviets  today  probably  would  be  reluctant 
to  Invade  Iran,  lest  this  lead  to  war  with  the 
West.  But  they  will  certainly  do  all  they  can 
to  help  the  Tudeh  (Communist)  party  to 
seize  power.  Although  the  party  now  Is 
rather  small,  it  Is  growing,  and  It  Is  the 
country's  only  well-organized,  tightly  disci- 
plined party. 

If  the  Tudeh  Party  continues  to  grow  In 
strength.  It  might  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
coup,  either  when  Khomeini  dies  or  at  some 
other  time  of  crisis.  The  door  then  would  be 
open  for  a  massive  Increase  in  Soviet  Influ- 
ence, especially  if  the  Tudeh  regime  invited 
Soviet  intervention.  A  logical  consequence 
would  be  the  building  of  Soviet  bases  near 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  putting  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  a  position  to  engage  In  oU  blackmail  and 
to  coiuiter  Western  military  power  in  the 
Persian  Oulf. 

A  Tudeh  coup  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Soviets  might  gain  influence  In 
Iran:  dismemberment  Is  another  possibility. 
Only  about  half  of  Iran's  population  Is  Per- 
sian: the  rest  are  Azeris,  Kurds,  Arabs,  Balu- 
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Select  in  advance  the  facility  nearest  your       I  recommend  Secretary  Olmer's  trip    requirements    imposed    by    the    Tax 
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tJNIVERSAL  SOCIAL  SE- 
COVERAGE  TO  NEW 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  JVILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
m  THE  t  OOSE  OF  REPRESBHTATIVES 

Tuei  day,  February  1, 1983 
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CLAy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
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cent  payroU  deduction  for  social  secu-    Commission 
rity.  The  average  civil  service  armulty    Reform.* 
is    $1,046.    Federal    employees    may 
retire  at  age  55  with  30  years  of  serv- 
ice, age  60  with  20  years  of  service,  or 
at  age  62  with  5  years  of  service. 

The  Commission's  proposal  ignores 
its  long-term  negative  impact  upon  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System.  The 
short-term  infusion  of  contributions 
by  new  Federal  employees  into  social 
security  is  accomplished  at  a  great  cost 
to  Federal  employees. 

Without  the  influx  of  money  provid- 
ed by  new  employees,  there  might  not 
be  enough  money  to  support  a  strong 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System.  Vin- 
cent Sombrotto,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
has  estimated  that  the  system  could 
nm  out  of  money  in  20  years,  if  new 
workers  are  pulled  out  of  the  plan. 
Lane  Klrkland,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  wisely  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sion    'could    not    know    in    advance 
whether  the  pension  rights  of  present 
and  future  employees  would  be  ade- 
quately protected  if  Congress  enacts 
mandatory  (social  security)  coverage." 
Further,  any  unfimded  liabilities  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
must  be  paid  from  the  General  Treas- 
ury. Withdrawal  of  new  Federal  em- 
ployees from  that  system  could  only 
Increase  this  unfunded  liability  and 
generate  a  drain  upon  the  General 
Treasury.  It  would  simply  be  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  reducing  not  only  the  con- 
tribution by  the  General  Treasury  but 
also  benefits  to  Federal  retirees. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  this 
recommendation  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform  for 
the  following  reasons: 

Removing  new  workers  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
would  deplete  its  resources  and  require 
annual  congressional  appropriations  to 
keep  the  system  afloat. 

It  would  cost  taxpayers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment more  because  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  employer  of  Federal 
workers,  would  have  to  contribute  to 
both  social  security  and  perhaps  a  sup- 
plemental retirement  plan  for  new  em- 
ployees in  order  to  bring  the  retire- 
ment benefits  up  to  the  level  of 
present  Federal  employees. 

A  lucrative  pension  program  has 
long  been  an  attraction  of  Federal  em- 
ployment. Recruitment  and  retention 
of  Federal  employees  would  be  hin- 
dered if  the  present  system  is  changed. 
Employee  morale  will  be  hurt  if  one 
group  of  Federal  workers,  covered  by 
the  existing  pension  plan,  is  working 
side-by-side  with  another  group  of 
Federal  workers  covered  by  Social  Se- 
curity and  some  other  supplemental 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  actively  opposing  this  ill-ad- 
vised recommendation  of  the  National 
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"CFR  HELPS  SAVE  LIVES" 

HON.  BOB  WnnTAKER 

OPKAHSAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  is  by  congressional  resolu- 
tion and  Presidential  proclamation. 
American  Heart  Month.  Each  year, 
cardiovascular  diseases  account  for 
close  to  1  million  deaths,  half  of  these 
are  the  result  of  heart  attacks.  A  heart 
attack  is  caused  when  blockage  of 
blood  flow— in  most  cases  caused  by 
the  buildup  of  fatty  deposits— deprives 
an  area  of  the  heart  of  needed  oxygen 
and  nutrients.  The  key  to  survival  lies 
in  being  able  to  recognize  the  warning 
signs  of  a  heart  attack  and  obtaining 
immediate  medical  attention.  Knowing 
both  the  signs  of  the  attack  and  know- 
ing how  to  deal  with  an  attack  can  lit- 
erally be  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Would  you  or  someone  in  your  office 
know  what  to  do  if  you  or  someone  in 
your  office  were  suffering  from  a 
heart  attack. 

My  coUeague.  Mr.  Wydew.  and  I 
think  that  you  should  know. 

Today  we  armounced  the  beginning 
of  an  effort  to  train  as  many  Members 
and  their  staffs  as  possible  in  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation  (CPR). 

The  4-hour  training  coiuwe  will  be 
conducted  throughout  the  month  of 
February  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  the  Physician  to  Congress. 
Dr.  Freeman  Cary,  and  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

Cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 

(CPR)  is  only  a  part  of  the  process  of 
dealing  with  a  heart  attack  situation. 
The  American  Heart  Association  In  its 
"Heart  Facts— 1983"  publication 
makes  the  following  general  observa- 
tions and  recommendations  for  recog- 
nizing the  signs  of  and  the  steps  in 
dealing  with  a  heart  attack  situation. 
Hkakt  Attack  Signals  awd  Actioh 

1.  Know  the  warning  signals  of  a  heart 
attack: 

UncomforUble  pressure,  fullness,  squeez- 
ing or  pain  in  the  center  of  our  chest,  last- 
ing two  minutes  or  more. 

Pain  may  spread  to  shoulders,  neck  or 
arms. 

Severe  pain,  dizziness,  fainting,  sweating, 
nausea  or  shortness  of  breath  may  also 
occur. 

Not  all  of  these  signals,  however,  are 
always  present. 

Don't  wait.  Get  help  Immediately. 

2.  Know  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergen- 
cy: 

If  you  are  having  chest  discomfort  which 
lasts  for  two  minutes  or  more,  call  the  emer- 
gency rescue  service. 

If  you  can  get  to  a  hospital  faster  by  car. 
have  someone  drive  you. 

Find  out  which  hospitals  in  your  area 
offer  a4-hour  emergency  cardiac  care. 


Select  in  advance  the  facility  nearest  your 
home  and  office  and  tell  your  family  and 
friends  so  that  they  will  know  what  to  do. 

Keep  a  list  of  emergency  rescue  service 
numbers  next  to  your  telephone  and  In  a 
prominent  place  in  your  pocket,  wallet  or 
purse. 

3.  Be  a  heart  saver: 

If  you  are  with  someone  who  is  liavtng  the 
"signals,"  and  if  they  last  for  two  minutes 
or  longer,  act  at  once. 

Expect  a  "denial. '  It  is  normal  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  anything  as  serious  as  a  heart 
attack— but  Insist  on  taking  prompt  action. 

Call  the  emergency  rescue  service,  or 

Get  to  the  nearest  hospital  emergency 
room  that  offers  24-hour  emergency  care. 

Give  mouth-to-mouth  breathing  and  chest 
compression  (CPR)  if  It  is  necessary  and  if 
you  are  properly  trained. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  and  their 
staff  to  take  the  CPR  training  course. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  CPR  can  save 
lives.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  recommend  Secretary  Olmer's  trip 
reiwrt  to  others  as  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  economic  and  trade  prob- 
lems facing  America.* 


JAPANESE  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Com- 
merce Under  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Lionel  Olmer.  has  re- 
cently completed  a  study  mission  to 
Japan  and  has  made  copies  of  his  trip 
report  available  to  us.  It  is  a  thought- 
ful, insightful  document. 

The  lead  paragraph  of  the  summary 
section  succinctly  states  the  challenge 
to  America  from  Japan's  industrial 
policy: 

Japanese  high  technology  Industries  are 
advancing  rapidly— due  largely,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, to  government  direction  and  sup- 
port. The  government  has  chosen  to  pro- 
mote high  technology  because  of  the  great- 
er benefits  which  flow  thereby  to  the  entire 
Japanese  economy  compared  with  the  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  from  promotion  of  in- 
dustry generally.  Its  role  is  to  select  target 
industries,  to  reduce  risks,  and  to  facUiUte 
large  scale  economies  in  research,  develop- 
ment and  production.  The  process  for 
achieving  these  goals  is  for  MITI  to  work 
closely  with  industries  to  identify  promising 
technologies,  to  esUblish  cooperative  re- 
search programs,  to  select  a  leading  foreign 
company  as  a  model,  and  then  to  foster  pro- 
tection of  the  domestic  market.  This  kind  of 
support  develo{>s  a  strong  base  from  which 
the  chosen  firms  can  launch  aggressive 
export  drives. 

I  am  deeply  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  United  States  is  not  respond- 
ing to  this  challenge.  Indeed,  in  many 
of  the  most  promising  technologies  of 
the  future,  such  as  fusion  energy  re- 
search, we  are  cutting  back  on  our  ef- 
forts. Our  electronics  industry,  once 
the  clear  world  leader,  is  now  under 
heavy  attack  by  Japan,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  clear  plan  of  response 
to  prevent  this  key  industry  of  the 
future  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
Japan's  industrial  policies. 


NEWARK'S  SUNSHINE  CLUB 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPlfKW  jmSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
best  of  times  volimteer  service  organi- 
zations in  communities  throughout 
our  coimtry  provide  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  disadvantaged  of  our  socie- 
ty. 

Now  we  are  in  a  time  of  peril,  for 
budget  cutbacks  have  forced  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  many  social 
services  which  are  vital  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  most  vulnerable  of 
our  citizens.  Often  it  is  the  dedicated 
assistance  of  volimteer  organizations 
that  makes  possible  their  security,  and 
indeed,  their  very  existence. 

So  I  am  proud  to  call  attention  to  a 
fine  organization  in  my  district,  the 
Sunshine  Club  of  Newark  and  Friends, 
whose  theme  is  "Servicing  the  Elderly 
and  Youth."  The  Sunshine  CHub  has 
helped  the  elderly,  and  particularly 
shut-ins  in  institutions,  and  young 
people  for  4  years.  Now  the  club  is 
taking  on  an  additional  goal  to  assist 
needy  college-bound  and  college  stu- 
dents who  are  in  extreme  f iiuuicial  dif- 
ficulty. 

On  Sunday.  February  13.  the  Sun- 
shine Club  will  hold  its  second  annual 
awards  breakfast  to  single  out  for 
honor  some  of  the  club's  outstanding 
volunteers.  To  be  presented  awards 
are:  Mrs.  Daisy  Gibson,  senior  leader- 
ship volunteer;  Mrs.  Nellie  Grier,  na- 
tional advocate  for  the  aging;  Mrs. 
Kitty  Taylor,  community  communica- 
tions specialist;  Dr.  Jose  Rosario,  civic 
leader;  and  the  Newark  Senior  Citi- 
zens Leadership  Coalition.  The 
awardees  have  all  demonstrated  dedi- 
cated and  unselfish  concern  for  the 
people  of  Newark. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  recipients  of  these  awards; 
I  know  they  and  Mrs.  Mary  Willis, 
president  of  the  Sunshine  Club,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  fine  volunteers, 
will  continue  to  carry  on  their  invalu- 
able service  to  the  community.* 


REPEAL  INTEREST 
WITHHOLDING 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1983 
*  Mr.     PORTER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
submit  for  the  Record  an  article  I  re- 
cently wrote  expressing  my  strong  op- 
position to  the  at-source  withholding 
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requirements  imposed  by  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982: 

Last  fall,  Congress  passed  a  tax  biU  tliat 
included  a  provision  to  require  financial  in- 
stitutions to  withhold  10  percent  from  inter- 
est and  dividend  payments. 

Tills  provision  was  Just  one  of  96  parts  of 
the  tax  package,  but  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  proposal  separately.  If  it 
had  been  a  free-standing  proposal,  and  not 
part  of  the  omnibus  legislation.  Congress 
most  likely  would  have  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated it.  Just  as  it  did  when  it  was  voted  on 
individually  In  1980. 

What  the  Act  amounts  to  is  an  interest- 
free  loan  to  the  government  that  will  lead 
to  a  drop  in  InvestmenU.  It  will  mean  a 
great  cost  in  paper  work  for  Institutions  and 
consimiers  with  little  revenue  benefits  for 
the  government. 

The  withholding  is  scheduled  to  take 
effect  July  1.  so  there  Is  still  time  to  repeal 
the  new  law  before  it  has  a  chance  to  do  any 
tiarm.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
to  repeal  the  Act. 

Overall,  we  want  growth  for  the  economy 
and  we  get  that  through  savings  and  invest- 
ment. We  liave  to  be  concerned  with  any- 
thing that  discourages  that  from  happen- 
ing, as  this  would.  When  the  government 
holds  10  percent  on  earnings,  the  saver  loses 
interest  on  that  amount.  It  may  not  even  be 
a  large  amount,  but  the  saver  has  to  ask  the 
question.  "Why  put  money  into  the  bank,  if 
the  government  is  going  to  take  a  cut?" 

If  the  bill  is  not  blocked,  income  from  In- 
terest and  dividends  would  be  treated  simi- 
larly to  income  from  a  Job.  The  10  percent 
would  be  deducted  by  the  financial  institu- 
tions before  the  earnings  are  passed  along 
to  the  investor.  Just  as  an  employer  with- 
holds a  portion  of  a  paycheck. 

The  money  would  then  be  allowed  as 
credit  against  federal  Income  tax  payments 
under  the  same  system  that  applies  to  the 
credit  from  Income  taxes  withheld  from 
wages. 

The  Act  was  designed  to  clamp  down  on 
cheaters  who  do  not  report  and  pay  taxes 
on  the  earnings.  However,  studies  show  that 
only  a  small  group  of  taxpayers  duck  tliis 
tax,  leaving  about  97  percent  who  voluntari- 
ly comply.  Why  make  97  percent  of  the 
savers  carry  the  burden  for  the  few  who 
cheat?  The  solution  is  to  continue  with  our 
present  system  and  run  spot  checks  to  find 
cheaters.  Then  we  should  strongly  pros- 
ecute those  caught  trying  to  cheat  and  give 
the  punishment  a  lot  of  publicity  to  discour- 
age others  from  trying  the  same  thing. 

Congress  has  already  slowed  investments 
by  taxing  Interest  and  dividends,  a  move 
that  dropped  our  ranking  for  per  capiU  sav- 
ings among  the  industrial  nations. 

Proceeding  with  this  Act  will  only  cause 
further  erosion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
interest  is  left  with  the  saver.  It  will  be 
added  to  the  principle  and  result  In  higher 
earnings,  which  is  a  good  incentive  to  save. 

Discouraging  saving  and  investing  is  not 
the  only  drawback  to  the  Act.  Like  most 
government  regulations,  it  would  compli- 
cate, confuse,  lengthen  and  generally  create 
red  Upe.  Financial  institutions  would  be 
burdened  with  the  costly  and  administra- 
tively difficult  collection  process.  It  would 
also  be  costly  for  the  government  to  set  up. 

Certain  senior  citizens  and  low-income  In- 
dividuals would  qualify  for  exemptions  from 
the  plan,  but  only  if  they  file  atmual  forms. 
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The  bill  I 
been  sent  to 
Committee.* 


introduced  to  repeal  the  Act  hu 
I  be  House  Ways  and  Means 


CASE  FOR 
WAYirE 


HON.  1  £0N  L  PANEHA 

orCAUrORHIA 

nf  THZ  HOI  rss  of  rkprxskhtattvc* 


»ANirT. 


Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 

'A.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  a  bUl  for  the  relief 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  W'iyne 
)f  Pacific   Grove,   Calif- 
is  entitled  to  compensa- 
he  has  suffered  as  a 
ai^ions  of  the  Bureau   of 
in  the  Department 


lostes 
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THE  RELIEF  OF 
GREENFIELD 


25.  1965,  Mr.  Greenfield 
>4  acres  of  land  from  a 
The  boundaries  of  the 
itoperty  were  established 
of  Land  Management 
and  were  dxily  recorded 
county  courthouse 
On  October  21. 1974,  Mr. 
>urcha8ed   42  Vi   acres   of 
rom  a  superior  court  sale 
Again,  the  bound- 
property  were  based  on 
of  Land  Management 
1)979.  the  Bureau  of  Land 
resurveyed  the  property 
vhich  resulted  in  the  loss 
5    acres    of    Mr. 
property.  The  lost  proper- 
of  about  $20,000  includ- 
uid  land  value,  and  the 
active  springs.  As  a  result 
survey,  Bir.  Greenfield  ac- 
addltional  land.  However, 
worth  only  $5,000  leav- 
wlth  an  unfair  loss 
of  about  $15,000. 

Mr.  Greenfield's  loss  is 

1  esults  of  mistaken  actions 

of  Land  Management. 

case  warrants  the  pursuit 

legislation  to  redress  his 

:  ay  colleagues  to  grant  him 

relief. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KUWAIT  CORNERS  WATT 

HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

or  CAUPoainA 

nf  THZ  HOITSI  OP  RKPRKSOrrATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  recently  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James 
Watt,  has  been  placed  in  an  unfortu- 
nate situation.  Because  of  the  vague- 
ne«s  of  a  section  of  the  Mineral  Land 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  Secretary  Watt 
has  been  backed  into  a  comer  and 
been  forced  to  aUow  the  country  of 
Kuwait  the  right  to  own  oil  and  miner- 
al leases  on  UJS.  public  lands.  Obvious- 
ly. Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  oU  and 
mineral  exploration  is  very  controver- 
sial. The  arguments  on  both  sides  over 
whether  there  should  be  any  oil  or 
mineral    exploration    of    U.S.    public 
lands  deserve  the  fullest  consideration 
of  this  Congress.  However,  to  allow  a 
foreign  country  to  explore  our  land 
when  that  coiuitry  does  not  grant  us 
reciprocal    rights    is    unconscionable. 
That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  specific  guidance  to  the 
Interior  Secretary  when  determining 
the  extent  of  a  foreign  country's  privi- 
leges on  U.S.  sou.  At  this  time  Kuwait 
does  not  grant  any  U.S.  citizen  or  cor- 
poration exploration  rights.  My  bill. 
H.R.  617,  would  require  Kuwait,  or 
any  other  country,  to  allow  our  citi- 
zens similar  privileges  or  be  denied 
those  privileges  In  our  country.  Such  a 
denial  would  only  be  made  after  a  full 
and  fair  review  process.  I  urge  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  Congress  to  cor- 
rect an  earlier  oversight  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Interior  Secretary  this  neces- 
sary guidance.* 
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A  biU  for  tlie  relief  of  Wayne  Greenfield 

enoctfd  fry  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

of  the    United   State*   of 

7ongreu  a*temt>led.  That  the 

the  Treasury  shall  pay.  out  of 

the  Treasury  not  otherwise 

to  Wayne  Greenfield  of  Paclf- 

Califomla,  the  sum  of  «15,000  In 

settlemint   of   all   claims   of   Wayne 

4nJiut  the  United  SUtes  for 

by  an  Incorrect  survey  by 

Land  Management  of  the  I3e- 

he  Interior.* 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRADE 
AND  COMMERCE  ACT  OF  1983 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  mw  YORK 
IM  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSKirTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  economic  system  has  been 
forced  to  tabulate  its  balance-of-trade 
figures  In  red  Ink  since  1976.  In  1982, 
the  merchandise  trade  deficit  reached 
an  aU-tlme  high  of  $42.7  billion,  a 
figure  that  could  nearly  double  In 
1983. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  this  deficit,  but  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  can  have 
only  one  outcome.  As  our  fragmented 
International  trade  picture  continues 
to  worsen,  more  and  more  American 
customers  will  look  elsewhere  for  their 
finished  goods.  Our  International  com- 
petitors will  take  away  our  business— 
and  our  Jobs. 

One  of  five  Jobs  In  this  country  de- 
pends on  International  trade.  Export- 
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related  goods  account  for  15  percent  of 
the  products  manufactured  In  our 
country,  and  it  is  the  small.  Independ- 
ent business  sector  that  has  the  most 
to  lose  from  surrendering  its  market  to 
foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we  heard 
President  Reagan  tell  this  body  that 
"we  who  are  in  Government  must  take 
the  lead  In  restoring  the  economy." 
But.  when  it  comes  to  International 
trade.  It's  difficult  to  see  where  "we 
who  are  in  Government"  might  begin. 
Issues  concerning  international  trade 
fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  no  less 
than  14  departments  and  Independent 
agencies.  Developing  a  unified  strategy 
through  such  a  complex  bureaucratic 
maze  is  impossible. 

To  many  of  us.  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly clear  that  a  simplified,  fo- 
cused approach  on  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try's international  trade  interests  is  a 
necessity.  Today,  I  am  introducing  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation  would  redesignate 
the  Department  of  Commerce  as  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
The  Secretary  of  this  new  Department 
would  have  the  policymaking  author- 
ity to  negotiate  international  trade 
agreements,  protect  American  indus- 
try from  tmfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices, seek  and  promote  new  trade  and 
commercial  opportunities,  and  assist 
the  financing  of  U.S.  International 
Trade.  These  and  other  interrelated 
responsibilities  would  be  delegated 
through  one  Cabinet-level  department 
that  combines  the  functions  of  14  dif- 
fuse agencies  and  departments. 

The  new  Department  would  be  divid- 
ed into  two  subdivisions.  One  would 
oversee  international  trade,  the  other 
would  oversee  domestic  commerce. 
Each  division  would  be  headed  by  an 
undersecretary,  both  of  whom  would 
work  closely  with  the  Secretary  to  fur- 
ther our  Interests  in  these  vital  areas. 
The  bill  also  specifies  the  establish- 
ment of  individual  offices  within  the 
Department  to  oversee  strategic  trade, 
export  financing,  and  distribution  of 
resources  in  the  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  high  hopes  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  could  mean 
a  new  and  coherent  strategy  for  Amer- 
ican business  throughout  the  world. 
Our  continued  decline  in  balance  of 
trade  demands  no  less,  and  I  urge  sup- 
port among  my  colleagues  for  this  ini- 
tiative.* 


SOME  AREAS  OP  CONCERN  ARE 
IMPROVING 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THZ  HOnSZ  OF  RZPRZSZlfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  troubled  times  we  currently  face. 
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it  is  refreshing  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  some  statistics  that 
indicate  that  in  at  least  some  areas  of 
concern,  things  are  improving.  I  speak 
more  directly  of  the  serious  crime  sta- 
tistics for  Wellsville,  a  proud  eastern 
Ohio  commimity  in  my  congressional 
district. 

This  predominantly  blue-collar  in- 
dustrialized area  is  still  suffering  from 
the  high  rates  of  unemployment  that 
it  has  endured  for  many  months  now. 
Yet,  in  contradiction  to  what  many  so- 
ciologists tell  us  about  serious  crime 
increasing  in  proportion  to  unemploy- 
ment, Wellsville  was  able  to  reduce  its 
major  crimes  in  1982  by  38  percent  as 
compared  to  1981. 

There  are  many  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  this  low  crime  rate.  To  begin 
with,  I  believe  it  reflects  upon  a  good, 
solid  police  force  under  the  command 
of  Chief  M.  Kieth  Thorn,  Jr.  He  pro- 
vides the  leadership  to  the  police  de- 
partment and  is  complimented  by 
dedicated  men  and  women  sworn  to 
protect  the  general  public.  The  city 
administration  deserves  credit  for  its 
role  in  making  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity aware  of  steps  they  can  take  to 
help  prevent  crime.  Also,  the  citizens 
of  Wellsville  deserve  credit  as  well  for 
their  conscientious  efforts  to  watch 
for  things  that  may  seem  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

This  38  percent  major  crime  reduc- 
tion amounts  to  a  cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  everybody  in  Wellsville 
and  all  parties  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  role  in  this  achievement. 

On  behalf  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  would  like  to  extend  our 
congratulations  to  Wellsville,  Ohio,  on 
a  Job  well  done  and  wish  them  contin- 
ued success  in  reducing  crime.* 


TAX  WITHHOLDING  IN  THE  TAX 
EQUITY  AND  FISCAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITY ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THZ  HOUSZ  or  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  constituents  are  opposed  to  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  (TEFRA)  because  it  imposes  tax 
withholding  on  interest  income.  I  am 
finding,  however,  that  most  of  them 
are  not  aware  of  the  exemptions  that 
are  available  or  of  r\iles  that  have 
been  adopted  to  minimize  any  finan- 
cial burden  this  withholding  would 
otherwise  impose. 

When  TEFRA  was  considered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August 
19,  1982,  I  voted  for  the  bill.  I  did  so 
because  the  tax  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury as  a  result  of  people  not  paying 
income  tax  is  estimated  to  be  as  high 
as  $12  billion  each  year.  When  the  de- 
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cision  was  made  to  Impose  withholding 
on  interest  income,  the  choice  was  be- 
tween increasing  taxes  or  improving 
compliance  with  existing  taxes.  I  voted 
to  raise  revenues  by  closing  loopholes 
and  catching  tax  cheaters. 

Many  have  asked  me  about  the  ex- 
isting IRS  information  reporting 
system  and  have  wondered  why  the 
1099  form  used  by  financial  Institu- 
tions to  report  interest  pajrments 
cannot  be  used  more  effectively.  How- 
ever, the  IRS  1099  matching  system 
breaks  down  when  information  re- 
turns are  incomplete  or  erroneous. 
The  1099  cannot  catch  up  with  tax- 
payers who  move  or  those  who  use  an 
alias  when  they  invest. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  with- 
holding from  interest  and  dividends  is 
not  a  tax  increase — except  for  those 
who  were  not  paying  the  tax  they 
owed— and  that  exemptions  are  avail- 
able for  many  individuals.  When  with- 
holding begins  on  July  1,  elderly  cou- 
ples with  income  below  $22,000,  low- 
income  Individuals  and  children  will  be 
exempt. 

In  addition,  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions  have  been  given  maxi- 
mum leeway  to  assure  that  withhold- 
ing is  fair  to  all  taxpayers.  For  exam- 
ple, TEFRA  allows  financial  institu- 
tions to  withhold  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  certain  accoimts— savings  ac- 
counts, share  accounts,  and  interest- 
bearing  checking  accounts.  End  of  the 
year  withholding  will  allow  taxpayers 
to  earn  the  maximum  amount  in  inter- 
est compounding. 

Finally,  financial  institutions  are 
free  to  withhold  from  any  nonlnterest 
bearing  account  that  the  taxpayer 
has.  Those  who  estimate  and  pay  their 
tax  on  a  quarterly  basis  may  reduce 
their  estimated  tax  payments  by  the 
amoimt  withheld.  All  taxpayers  are 
free  to  adjust  their  withholding  on 
wages  and  salaries  to  compensate  for 
Interest  withholding. 

If  the  Congress  makes  changes  in 
these  provisions  during  1983, 1  am  sure 
that  the  taxpaying  public  would  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  system  that  al- 
lowed some  people  to  cheat.  It  seems 
better  to  catch  the  cheaters  than  to 
raise  taxes  on  the  honest  people.* 


CPR  SAVES  LIVES 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGon 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cardio- 
vascular disease  continues  to  be  the 
leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States,  accounting  for  over  1  million 
deaths  each  year.  And  of  these  1  mil- 
lion deaths,  more  than  half  are  the 
result  of  heart  attacks. 

Heart  attack  is  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe cardiovascular  disease  that  af- 
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fects  the  heart  muscle  itself.  The 
heart  muscle  needs  an  adequate 
supply  of  oxygen  rich  blood  to  fimc- 
tion.  When  this  blood  flow  is  reduced 
and  the  heart  no  longer  receives  ade- 
quate supplies  of  oxygen  and  nutri- 
ents, it  liegins  to  die. 

The  best  treatment  for  a  heart 
attack  is  to  recognize  the  warning 
signs  and  to  be  able  to  respond  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Most  heart  attack 
victims  die  within  the  first  2  hours 
after  the  signals  begin.  Because  of 
delay  In  responding  to  the  early  warn- 
ing signals,  about  350,000  heart  attack 
victims  die  each  year  before  they  even 
reach  the  hospital.  The  average  victim 
waits  more  than  3  hours  before  seek- 
ing help — often  too  late.  But  many  of 
these  deaths  can  be  prevented  if  a 
person  present  during  the  attack  rec- 
ognizes the  signs  of  a  heart  attack  and 
is  able  to  administer  CPR  (cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation). 

Today,  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  Whittaker,  and  I  are  announcing 
an  effort  to  train  as  many  House 
Members  and  staffs  in  CPR  as  want  to 
be  trained.  This  effort  is  being  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  the  Office 
of  the  Physician  to  Congress,  Dr.  Free- 
man Cary,  and  the  American  Heart 
Association.  It  is  only  appropriate  that 
this  initiative  is  commencing  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  because  February  is  by  con- 
gressional resolution  and  Presidential 
proclamation,  "American  Heart 
Month."  We  hope  that  every  Member 
and  at  least  oneof  their  staff  members 
will  take  the  4-hour  training  course. 

In  addition  to  knowing  how  to  deal 
with  a  heart  attack  situation  and  the 
administration  of  CPR,  it  is  important 
to  take  the  proper  steps  to  prevent  the 
premature  onset  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease. 

Extensive  clinical  and  statistical 
studies  have  Identified  several  factors 
as  contributing  to  an  Increased  risk  of 
heart  attack  and  stroke.  The  factors 
most  commonly  referred  to  as  risk  fac- 
tors Include  sex,  age,  race,  cigarette 
smoking,  high  blood  pressure,  elevated 
blood  cholesterol,  diabetes,  obesity, 
lack  of  exercise  and  stress.  The  more 
risk  factors  a  person  has,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  heart  disease.  As  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association  has  noted, 
some  risk  factors  cannot  be  changed, 
such  as  heredity,  sex,  race  and  age. 
However,  others,  such  as  cigarette 
smoking,  high  blood  pressure,  blood 
cholesterol  levels,  diabetes,  obesity, 
lack  of  exercise  and  stress,  can  be  al- 
tered with  the  help  of  a  physician  and 
the  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cardiovascular  diseases 
hurt  both  the  individual  and  society. 
The  only  way  to  alleviate  this  problem 
is  through  increased  information  and 
education.  The  CPR  training  class  Mr. 
Whittaker  and  I  are  sponsoring  is 
only  a  beginning.  I  hope  it  will  be  fol- 
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"Pa«t  N— CoMrtmcM  in  Educatioh 

"PROGRAM  AITTHORIZXD 

"Sic.  393.  (a)  Subject  to  the  avallabUlty  of 
funds  to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shall  award  grants  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  National  centers  for  Per- 
sonal Computers  in  Education  (hereinafter 
in  this  part  referred  to  as  a  Center')  to  in- 
struct students  in  the  use  of  personal  com- 
puters and  to  develop  programs  designed  to 
utilize  personal  computers  and  microcom- 
puters as  educational  tools  at  all  education- 
al levels.  No  grant  may  be  awarded  under 
this  part  except  to  a  person  or  entity  which 
has  submitted  an  application  under  section 
394  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary Any  grant  awarded  under  this  part 
shall,  subject  to  the  avaUability  of  funds 
under  this  part,  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
recipient  to  operate  a  Center  for  a  three- 
year  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1982. 
subject  to  the  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  of  oper- 
ation of  a  Center  that  the  recipient  has 
compUed  with  the  assurances  contained  in 
the  application  for  the  grant. 

"(b)  The  responsibilities  of  any  Center 
funded  under  this  part  shall  be  to— 

"(1)  identify  sources  of  courseware  materi- 
als and  provide  information  about  such  ma- 
terials to  interested  parties; 

"(2)  develop  courseware  materials  for  use 
in  areas  in  which  available  courseware  mate- 
rials are  inadequate; 

"(3)  Identify  and  develop  curriculum  ma- 
terials for  instructing  studente  at  all  educa- 
tional levels  in  the  uses  of  computers; 

"(4)  provide  special  teacher  training  and 
demonstration  computer  systems  to  schools 
at  all  educational  levels  that  have  a  large 
proportion  of  minority  students; 

"(5)  develop  methods  for  enabling  handi- 
capped individuals  to  use  computers  for 
communication  and  educational  purposes; 

"(6)  conduct  programs  demonstrating  the 
various  educational  uses  of  computers 
which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 
"(A)  the  provision  of  computers  in  the 
classroom  for  student  use  which  may  in- 
clude as  many  as  one  computer  per  four  stu- 
denU,  ^       ...» 

"(B)  the  ertabllshment  of  a  laboratory 
that  use  computers  to  simulate  live  experi- 
ments, and 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  a  computer  li- 
brary that  would  allow  studenU  to  borrow 
personal  computers  for  use  outside  the 
classroom; 

"(7)  aaseas  the  relative  quality  and  merits 
of  commercially  available  microcomputers 
and  disseminate  such  aaseaaments  to  educa- 
tors; 

"(8)  monitor  new  developments  In  educa- 
tional technology.  Including  mlcrocomput- 
en  and  video  disc  systems,  and  disseminate 
Information  about  such  developments  to 
educators; 

"(9)  develop  teacher  training  materials.  In- 
cluding computer  programs,  films,  slides, 
pamphets,  and  audio  and  video  cassettes, 
that  will— 

"(A)  Instruct  educators  about  personal 
computers  and  their  uses  to  enable  them  to 
determine  the  amount  of  financial  resources 
and  personnel  to  commit  to  the  use  of  com- 
puters in  their  educational  system, 

"(B)  instruct  educators  In  the  methods  of 
using  computers  to  enhance  the  learning  ex- 
periences of  their  students  in  the  classroom, 
in  laboratories,  and  at  home,  and 

"(C)  instruct  teachers  in  computer  pro- 
graming and  in  the  development  of 
courseware  materials; 
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"(10)  establish  a  demonstration  laboratory 
to  exhibit  examples  of  personal  computer 
systems  and  courseware  materials  to  enable 
educators  to  personally  observe  the  oper- 
ation of  such  computers  and  courseware  ma- 
terials; ., 

"(11)  publish  a  periodic  newsletter  to  dis- 
seminate information  on  computers,  com- 
puter training  programs,  and  courseware 
materials; 

"(12)  assist  Congress  and  Interested  Feder- 
al agencies  in  developing  a  program  for  es- 
tablishing regional  centers  for  personal 
computers  in  education,  that  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  appropriate  goals  and 
designs  for  such  centers; 

"(13)  solicit  from  subscribers  to  the  news- 
letter esUblished  under  paragraph  (11)  of 
this  section  information  concerning  their 
computer  education  needs; 

"(14)  assist  Congress  and  Federal  agencies 
In  Identifying  areas  in  which  Federal  fund- 
ing will  accelerate  the  educational  impact  of 
emerging  computer  technologies; 

"(15)  undertake  any  studies  requested  by 
Congress  or  Federal  agencies  relating  to 
educational  uses  of  computer  technology; 

"(16)  establish  a  mechanism  to  Inform  the 
computer  Industry  of  the  computer  needs  of 
the  Nation's  educational  system  and  to  re- 
ceive from  the  computer  Industry  informa- 
tion concerning  recent  developments  In 
computers; 

"(17)  monitor  developments  In  the  area  of 
Intercommunication  among  users  of  person- 
al computers  and  devise  means  of  utUlzing 
intercommunication  to  inform  educators  of 
the  potential  uses  of  personal  computers; 

"(18)  assist  interested  local  libraries  in  es- 
Ublishing  programs  to  provide  personal 
computers  and  video  disc  systems  to  the 
public;  and 

"(19)  establish  a  model  community  per- 
sonal computer  center  In  one  local  shopping 
mall  which  shall— 

"(A)  provide  a  site  for  field  trips  by  groups 
of  local  students, 

"(B)  provide  demonstrations  of  the  educa-  • 
tlonal  uses  of  personal  computers  to  patrons 
of  the  mall, 

"(C)  conduct  courses  for  community  resi- 
dents on  the  operation  of  personal  comput- 
ers, and  . 
"(D)  provide  computer  programs  ana 
books,  magazines,  and  other  Information 
about  computers  on  loan  to  the  public. 

"APPUCATIOH 

"Src.  394.  Any  person  or  entity  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  application  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  Center.  Ap- 
plications under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  An  application  shall  not  be 
approved  unless  it— 

"(1)  provides  that  the  Center  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  the  supervision  of. 
the  applicant; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  performance  of  the 
responslbUltles  described  in  section  393(b); 

"(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
that  will  ensure  adequate  evaluation  of  the 
performance  of  the  Center; 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accoimting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part;  and 

"(5)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  and  for  keep- 
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ing  such  records  and  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

"  REPORT 

"Sec.  395.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  pro- 
vided under  this  part  shall  transmit  a  final 
report  to  the  President  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987.  The  final  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  activities  of  the 
Center  operated  by  the  recipient,  together 
with  recommendations  of  ways  to  use  per- 
sonal computers  to  Improve  the  educational 
system  of  the  United  States. 

"DEPINITIONS 

"Sec.  396.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"(1)  the  term  'courseware  materials' 
means  educational  materials  for  use  with 
personal  computers  and  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  computer  programs  and  student- 
teacher  workbooks  that  provide— 

"(A)  simulated  laboratory  experiences  in 
the  natural  and  social  sciences, 

"(B)  discovery  learning  In  mathematics, 

"(C)  drill  and  practice  In  communications, 
mathematics,  and  science, 

'(D)  educational  games  that  provide 
learning  experiences,  and 

"(E)  materials  to  develop  problem-solving 
skills  In  mathematics  and  science; 

"(2)  the  term  "microcomputer'  means  a 
digital  computer  constructed  primarily  of 
microelectronic  components; 

•(3)  the  term  'personal  computer'  means  a 
microcomputer  that  Is  portable,  costs  less 
than  $2,000,  and  needs  only  an  electrical 
outlet  for  use;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'computer'  means  a  micro- 
computer or  a  personal  computer. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIOMS 

"Sec.  397.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  Sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30. 1986.".« 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSEirrATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  1. 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  administration  seems  to  believe 
that  it  is  highly  popular  to  kick  the 
bureaucracy.  Fortunately,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  published  a  poll 
showing  what  the  American  people 
think  about  career  civil  service.  While 
some  of  the  views  are  based  on  lack  of 
information,  the  poll  does  not  reveal 
the  scorn  shown  by  certain  members 
of  this  administration,  I  ask  that  the 
poll  be  reprinted  here: 

Don 'T  FRET— By  and  Large,  Americans 

Approve  op  Their  Burzaucract 

(By  Barry  Sussman) 

You  federal  workers  out  there,  stop  wor- 
rying about  what  you  have  heard  about  the 
public's  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  you. 

True,  they  feel  there  are  too  many  of  you. 
but  that  perception  is  not  nearly  as  extreme 
as  It  used  to  be. 

And  yes,  many  feel  you  do  not  work  as 
hard  as  other  people,  largely  because  you 
are  more  secure  in  your  Jobs.  But  for  every 
person  who  thinks  you  have  too  much  Job 
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security,  there  Is  another  who  feels  you  do 
not. 

The  fact  is  a  new,  nationwide  Washington 
Post  poll  done  in  connection  with  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  civil  service 
system  shows  that  Americans  by  and  large 
approve  of  their  bureaucracy. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  finding  In  the 
poll  of  1.167  Americans  Is  the  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction that  citizens  have  In  their  dealings 
with  government  agencies.  Only  three 
people  in  10  are  aware  of  having  done  any 
business  with  the  federal  goverment  in  the 
last  year,  aside  from  having  mall  delivered 
by  the  Postal  Service  or  getting  a  tax  form 
or  a  Social  Security  check  or  the  like.  But 
that  three  in  10  gives  the  civil  service  a  high 
rating. 

The  prevailing  view  seems  to  be  that  ex- 
pressed by  a  woman  from  Cucamonga, 
Calif.,  who  told  a  Post  Interviewer,  "Federal 
workers  seem  to  get  the  Job  done." 

One  series  of  questions  in  the  poll  elicited 
comparisons  between  government  workers 
and  "sales  people  and  office  workers  in  large 
stores  or  companies.  Jobs  not  connected 
with  the  federal  government."  The  1,167 
people  Interviewed  were  asked  to  assign 
grades,  from  A  to  P,  to  both  groups  for  their 
courtesy,  speed  of  service,  whether  they  "go 
out  of  their  way  to  serve  people,"  how  well 
they  know  their  Job  and  how  they  handle 
complaints. 

As  might  be  expected,  neither  group  got 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  grades,  but  neither  failed, 
either.  In  fact,  federal  and  private  workers 
get  the  same  grades  In  every  category.  On 
average,  they  receive  a  B-minus  for  courtesy 
and  knowing  their  Jobs,  and  C-pIus  in  the 
other  areas.  In  other  words,  those  in  the 
government  service  may  not  be  seen  as 
models  for  the  workplace,  but  they  are  per- 
ceived as  no  worse  than  their  private  indus- 
try counterparts. 

In  only  one  area— how  hard  people  work- 
does  public  opinion  come  down  strongly  in 
favor  of  private  industry  workers  and 
against  civil  servants: 

"They  don't  work  too  hard,  I've  heard  of 
parties  going  on  In  the  daytime,"  said  a  Bed- 
ford, Ind.,  woman. 

Frequently  cited  Is  the  lack  of  pressure  on 
government  workers  compared  with  those  in 
private  Industry,  a  lack  of  Incentive  and  the 
assertion  that  there  Is  Just  too  much  Job  se- 
curity. 

"Oovemment  workers  have  got  It  made 
and  they  know  It,"  said  another  Indlanan,  a 
man  from  Lebanon.  And  a  South  Carolina 
woman  offered  a  similar  comment:  "The 
government  workers  Just  sit  back,"  she  said. 

But  a  somewhat  different  picture  emerges 
when  the  public  is  asked  more  directly 
about  Job  security.  There  Is  an  even  split— 
43  percent  saying  there  Is  so  much  Job  secu- 
rity that  federal  workers  see  no  need  to 
work  hard,  and  43  percent  saying  there  is 
not  too  much  Job  security. 

Some  people  ridicule  the  idea  that  Job  se- 
curity keeps  civil  servants  from  working 
hard.  A  woman  from  Joaquin.  Tex.,  with  no 
relatives  working  for  the  government,  said. 
"Oovemment  workers  down  here  are  always 
busy  helping  support  widows  and  the  unem- 
ployed. Without  them,  many  would  sUrve." 

One  of  the  sharpest  changes  in  perception 
in  recent  years  has  to  do  with  the  number 
of  people  working  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  1978.  63  percent  in  a  Washington 
Post  poll  said  the  government  employs  "far 
too  many"  people  and  another  17  percent 
said  it  employs  '"somewhat  too  many." 
Those  numbers— showing  that  80  percent 
felt  the  bureaucracy  was  too  bloated— were 
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in  line  with  what  the  Gallup  poll  had  been 
finding  for  many  years. 

In  the  new  Post  poll,  however,  only  29  per- 
cent say  the  government  has  "far  too  many 
workers."  with  another  28  percent  saying  it 
has  "somewhat  too  many." 

One  perception  that  has  not  changed  Is 
that  government  workers  are  highly  paid.  In 
the  1978  survey.  56  percent  said  government 
workers  were  paid  more.  24  percent  said 
they  were  paid  about  the  same,  and  8  per- 
cent said  they  were  paid  less  than  people 
holding  similar  Jobs  outside  the  govern- 
ment. Twelve  percent  expressed  no  opinion. 

VIEWS  ON  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  AT  AGE  100 

Q.  (Asked  of  people  who  say  they  have 
had  at  least  some  dealings  with  a  federal 
government  agency  in  the  past  year)  Over- 
all, would  you  say  you  were  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  government  worker  or  work- 
ers you  dealt  with,  or  not?  .  .  .  Would  you 
say  you  were  very  pleased/displeased,  or 
Just  pleased/displeased? 

PtFCtHt 

Very  pleased 14 

Pleased 57 

Displeased 14 

Very  displeased 4 

No  opinion 11 

Q.  Overall,  who  do  you  think  works 
harder— people  in  federal  government  Jobs, 
or  people  in  similar  Jobs  outside  the  govern- 
ment? 

Percent 

Government  workers „ 14 

Nongovernment  workers 60 

No  difference » 17 

No  opinion 9 

Q.  How  about  the  ntmiber  of  people  em- 
ployed by  the  federal  government:  In  gener- 
al, do  you  think  the  federal  government  em- 
ploys too  many  people  or  too  few  people  to 
do  the  work  that  must  be  done? 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  that  federal  employees 
are  paid  more,  less  or  about  the  same  as 
people  In  similar  Jobs  outside  the  govern- 
ment? 
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Figures  are  from  a  Washington  Post  na- 
tional telephone  poll  of  1.167  people  taken 
Jan.  4  to  Jan.  7.  and,  where  Indicated,  from 
a  September.  1978.  Post  poll  of  1.756  people. 

How  THE  Poll  Was  Conducted 
The  Washington  Post  poll  of  attitudes 
toward  federal  government  workers  was 
conducted  by  telephone  nationwide  from 
Jan.  4  to  Jan.  7.  with  a  random  sample  of 
1.167  people  at  least  18  years  old. 
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JO  JS.  PEACE  AND 

P  INNSYLVANIA 


HON.  BmilAM  J.  COYNE 

>r  PEinf  STLVAMIA 
n  THE  HC  DSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesc  ay,  February  1. 1983 
m  Mr.  GO'S  NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rj  se  in  strong  support  of  the 
jobs  with  p  sace  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Don  Eswar]  is. 

I  was  hap  )y  to  join  Mr.  Edwards  as 
a  sponsor  o  [  this  resolution  when  he 
introduced  t  in  the  final  days  of  the 
97th  Congress.  I  then  pointed  out  that 
spending  n^re  on  guns  does  not.  as 
some  woulc  have  us  believe,  lead  to 
more  butter 
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cuts  in  nondefense  spending  while  we 
plan  for  a  $1.6  trilUon  military  budget 
over  5  years. 

The  guns  mean  butter  argument 
does  not  hold  up  for  States  such  as 
Pennsylvania.  A  recent  study  by  Em- 
ployment Research  Associates  of  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  suggests  that  when  spend- 
ing for  the  military  rises,  expenditures 
are  forgone  in  the  following  catego- 
ries: durable  and  nondurable  goods, 
residential  and  nonresidential  con- 
struction, services.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, exports  and  imports,  produc- 
ers durable  equipment  and  Federal 
civil  purchases. 

This  can  mean  fewer  jobs  for  Penn- 
sylvania. According  to  the  Michigan 
study,  the  State  ranks  fifth  among  all 
States  in  the  number  of  jobs  lost  as  a 
result  of  military  spending.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  findings  of  the 
Employment  Research  Associates 
study: 

state*   in   order  of  negative   employment 
impMt  of  mUitary  spending,  annual  aver- 
age 1977-78 
Number  of  jobs  forgone: 

1.  New  York -  288,200 

2.  Illinois -160,750 

3.  Michigan - 139,100 

4.  Ohio - 131,900 

5.  Pennsylvania -112,900 

6.  New  Jersey -71,950 

7.  Wisconsin -71,700 

8.  Indiana -  64,550 

9.  Miimesota -54,550 

10.  Tennessee -47,200 

11.  Florida -40,150 

12.  MassachusetU -39,800 

13.  Iowa -  38,500 

14.  Oregon -37,850 

15.  Nevada ••  -24,100 

16.  Louisiana -23,350 

17.  West  Virginia - 18,950 

18.  California ~ - 13,800 

19.  Arkansas -12,300 

20.  Nebraska -  «.20O 

21.  Missouri -4,500 

22.  Vermont -4,250 

23.  Rhode  Island -3,650 

24.  Wyoming -3,050 

25.  Idaho -2,850 

26.  Arizona -2,850 

27.  Montana -  2,300 

28.  Delaware - 1.200 

29.  South  Dakote -  MO 
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Number  of  jobs  gained: 

1.  Kansas - —  +W0 

2.  New  Hampshire +«80 

3.  Maine +2.3M 

4.  Alabama +  3.650 

5.  Connecticut +3,960 

6.  North  DakoU +4,450 

7.  New  Mexico +  7.460 

8.  Utah +9.380 

9.  Kentucky + 1 1,100 

10.  Colorado +11,200 

1 1.  Texas + 15,450 

12.  Alaska +15,750 

13.  Oklahoma + 16,000 

14.  Maryland +17,050 

15.  Washington +  20,200 

16.  Georgia +20,950 

17.  Mississippi +23,450 

18.  North  Carolina +23,800 

19.  South  Carolina +  29,200 

20.  Hawaii +45,200 

21.  Virginia + 125,950 

Net  jobs  loss 1,015,500 


Nwito  o(  jobs 


Fofinie 


Created 


Net  job 
IJina 


POMSYIVAMA 

Dunbleiooib -....  -29,500     +20.750  -18,750 

ItoSnftpedi -1J.650       +1,650  -13,000 

Reakntiil  S^icSai -10.400       +3.550  -6.850 

NanesHkntiil  contnctigR -6,900         +350  -6,550 

Snvices           -74,000 -74,000 

State  and  locKtMnirmt -51,450 ^^.  -51,450 

Kitio  pefSomeT: +».?00  +57,700 

Total -112.900 

Soixte:  Eflvhynwl  Reseadi  Associates  lansint,  MUi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burgh voted  last  November  to  require 
a  yearly  report  on  the  impact  of  mili- 
tary spending  in  the  city.  The  jobs 
with  peace  resolution  recognizes  that 
concern,  noting  that  "the  Nation's 
cities  are  in  desperate  need  of  Federal 
action  that  generates  jobs  for  their 
residents,  and  military  spending  gener- 
ates fewer  jobs  per  dollar  than  other 
Federal  spending." 

The  evidence  indicates  that  econom- 
ic recovery  will  not  result  from  ever- 
increasing  military  spending.  Our 
Nation  needs  jobs.  It  desires  peace. 
The  sooner  we  shift  our  spending  pri- 
orities to  reflect  that  need,  the  sooner 
shall  we  embark  on  the  journey  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.* 
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SENATE— Ferf/ie«rfay,  February  2,  1983 


The  Senate  met  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations: 
praise  Him,  all  ye  people. 

For  His  merciful  kindness  is  great 
toward  us,  and  the  truth  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever.— Pssiim  117. 

Almighty  God  of  the  nations,  we 
pray  for  the  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast to  be  held  tomorrow  morning.  We 
ask  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit  will  brood 
over  the  place  of  meeting.  As  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Reagan  are  joined  by 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  various  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, people  of  all  walks  of  life  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  over  150 
countries  of  the  world,  let  Thy  bless- 
ing fall  upon  them. 

Gracious  Father,  gathered  in  one 
place  will  be  a  microcosm  of  the  world. 
Guide  the  program,  inspire  all  who 
participate,  so  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  hear  God's  voice  and  feel 
God's  presence  at  this  time  of  interna- 
tional crisis.  May  there  be  a  sense  of 
mankind's  oneness  and  a  baptism  of 
love  which  each  one  present  will  feel. 
Infuse  their  hearts  with  an  irresistible 
longing  for  and  will  to  peace.  We  pray 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  who  came  into  history  to  unite 
all  things.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  25,  1983) 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  special  order 
for  Senator  Specter,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  in 
which  Senators  may  make  speeches 
for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.      

Mr.  SPECTER.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 


LEADERSHIP  TIME  RESERVED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  leader- 
ship  time  on  this  side  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  majority  leader  later 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest for  both  sides.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  during  the  98th  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  22  U.S.C.  276. 


S. 


374— AGENT  ORANGE  RELIEF 
ACT 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans' Agent  Orange  Relief  Act.  I 
originally  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  97th  Congress. 
Eighteen  months  have  passed  since 
then  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  no  closer  to  resolving  this  human 
tragedy  today  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
In  my  judgment,  a  legislative  solution 
is  imperative. 

The  pain  and  suffering  inflicted  by 
the  Vietnam  war  continues  to  this  day. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  be- 
lated recognition  and  relief  to  the 
thousands  of  brave  men  and  womMi 
who  have  suffered  physical  harm  be- 
cause of  their  exposure  to  the  defoli- 
ant agent  orange  and  other  toxic  her- 
bicides during  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  solemn  pledge  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  "to  care  for  him  who 
has  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan."  If  the  pledge 
of  care  is  to  have  real  meaning,  it  must 
be  fulfilled  willingly,  fairly,  and  expe- 
ditiously. This  pledge  has  not  been 
kept  for  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  who  suffer  from  being  exposed  to 
agent  orange  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Attention  is  only  now  being  given  to 
the  plight  of  the  Vietnam  veterans.  It 
is  attention  that  is  long  overdue,  for  in 
our  ambivalence,  or  guilt,  about  the 
Vietnam  war,  we  allowed  these  veter- 
ans to  return  to  us  without  fanfare, 
without  thanks,  and  without  concern 
for  the  special  problems  that  might 
plague  their  lives. 

I  have  conducted  a  series  of  hearings 
throughout  Permsylvania  during  the 
course  of  the  97th  Congress  to  exam- 
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ine  the  reac  justment  problems  of  Viet- 
nam vetenns.  Almost  500,000  Viet- 
nam-era ve(  erans  live  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  focus  of  their  concerns  has  been 
the  perceivi  id  Government  disinterest, 
if  not  hosti  Ity,  to  veterans  who  claim 
to  have  bee  i  seriously  injured  by  their 
exposure  U  agent  orange.  We  are  all 
by  now  faioiliar  with  the  commonly 
cited  Injun's  of  these  veterans.  They 
include  tuiiors,  debilitating  stomach 
ailments,  skin  rashes,  and  genetic 
damage. 

However,  it  is  impossible  to  gage  the 
frustration  and  rage  felt  by  many  of 
these  veterms  imless  you  hear  their 
stories,  facK  to  face.  Several  veterans 
testified  tlat  they  were  treated  as 
"the  enemr"  when  seeking  help  for 
their  injuri  >s.  Most  disturbingly,  many 
veterans  w  lo  served  our  country  out 
of  a  profou  tid  sense  of  duty  and  patri- 
otism said  they  would  not  let  their 
children  sei  ve  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause of  th( !  Government's  handling  of 
the  agent  o  range  question. 

Presently  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion recogn  zes  only  a  skin  rash  luiown 
as  chloracn  s  as  having  been  caused  by 
agent  orani  :e  exposure  and,  therefore, 
eligible  for  compensation  as  a  service- 
connected  njury.  No  compensation  is 
available  fjr  the  other  injuries  be- 
cause of  t  le  adleged  lack  of  proven 
service  cornection.  Vietnam  veterans 
who  claim  to  have  been  harmed  by 
agent  orani  e  are  given  an  examination 
and  entere<  i  into  the  agent  orange  reg- 
istry. MedJ  :al  attention  is  now  avail- 
able. But.  1  tiere  is  no  prospect  of  com- 
pensation fi  ranted  by  the  VA. 

The  Pediral  Government  has  im- 
posed an  inpossible  burden  of  proof 
on  Vietnam  veterans  to  establish  serv- 
ice connection  for  their  injuries.  It  is  a 
burden  of  proof  that  far  exceeds  any 
imposed  ort  litigants  in  civil  trials  who 
must  estab  ish  liability  for  injuries  far 
less  serious  than  those  involved  in  vet- 
erans' cases.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  these  veterans,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  greit  a  debt,  are  subjected  to 
such  a  sins  ularly  difficult  legal  barrier 
to  just  com  pensation. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  solace  in  the 
impressive  array  of  tests,  studies,  and 
experimen  s  being  conducted  on  the 
effects  of  exposure  to  agent  orange. 
No  clear  di  ladline  has  been  annoimced 
for  when  t  le  debate  will  be  ended  and 
compensat  on  paid.  Veterans  wait  with 
mounting  i  Jiger  and  frustration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Depart  ment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  re  cently  negotiated  the  trans- 
fer of  the  epidemiological  study  to  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control.  The  VA 
will  have  ;he  oversight  role,  but  the 
CDC  will  lave  the  full  responsibility 
for  condwting  the  study.  This  trans- 
fer was  loi  g  overdue,  but  it  may  cause 
even  furth  er  delays.  Three  years  after 
Congress  ^tructed  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratidn  to  undertake  this  study, 
its  metho<  ological  design  has  still  not 


been  approved.  The  National  Academy 
of  Science's  review  sharply  criticized 
the  protocol  submitted  by  UCLA.  The 
CDC  may  have  to  rewrite  the  protocol 
to  assiire  reliable  results.  The  process 
is  seemingly  endless. 

The  Government  of  Australia  is  al- 
ready awarding  disability  benefits  to 
the  majority  of  Vietnam  veterans  that 
filed  for  agent  orange-related  compen- 
sation. It  is  unconscionable  that  Amer- 
ican veterans,  many  of  whom  face  life- 
threatening  ailments,  should  have  to 
wait  so  much  longer  for  a  resolution  of 
their  claims. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  will 
provide  compensation  for  an  ailment 
caused  by  exposure  to  agent  orange  as 
established  by  credible  medical  opin- 
ion. This  is  similar  to  the  standard  of 
proof  in  civil  litigation  where  a  single 
doctor's  testimony  may  be  sufficient 
evidence. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  the  Vietnam 
veterans  received  the  help  they  need; 
the  help  they  have  asked  for.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  put  the  Vietnam  war 
behind  us  and  to  fulfill  our  pledge  to 
the  men  and  women  who  bravely 
served  their  country  in  a  difficult 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
fuU  text  of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  374 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Veterans 
Agent  Orange  Relief  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  312  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  who  (A)  after 
such  service,  developed  a  disability  of  20  per 
centum  or  more  as  a  result  of  a  disease 
which  is  determined  under  paragraph  (2)(A) 
of  this  subsection  to  be  a  disease  which 
could  be  caused  by  exposure  to  phenoxy 
herbicides,  and  (B)  during  such  service,  was 
exposed  to  phenoxy  herbicides,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  such  disease  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  Incurred  In  or  aggra- 
vated by  such  service,  notwithstanding  that 
there  Is  no  record  of  evidence  of  such  dis- 
ease during  the  period  of  service. 
"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  determine— 
"(A)  the  diseases  which  could  be  caused, 
according  to  credible  medical  opinion,  by  ex- 
posure to  phenoxy  herbicides;  and 

"(B)  the  conditions  of  service  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era  which  are  suf- 
ficient to  establish  exposure  to  phenoxy 
herbicides  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"OMA)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
rules  for  the  administration  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  rules  shall  set  forth— 

"(1)  the  diseases  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  under  para- 


graph (2)  of  this  subsection  to  be  diseases 
which  could  be  caused,  according  to  credible 
medical  opinion,  by  exposure  to  phenoxy 
herbicides: 

"(11)  the  conditions  of  service  In  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era  which  are  suf- 
ficient to  esUblish  exposure  to  phenoxy 
herbicides  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

"(ill)  the  factors  considered  and  the  stand- 
ards used  by  the  Administrator  in  making 
the  determinations  required  by  paragraph 

(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  rules  prescribed  under  subpara- 
graph (AKli)  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  may  not  include  a  requirement  that  a 
veteran  provide  any  information  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  connection  with  a 
claim  for  compensation  based  on  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  other  than  the  Infor- 
mation included  in  such  veteran's  military 
service  records;  and 

'(li)  shall  Include  a  rule  establishing  a  pre- 
sumption that  a  veteran  was  exposed  to 
phenoxy  herbicides  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era  if  the  information 
Included  in  the  veteran's  military  service 
records,  information  provided  by  the  veter- 
an, and  any  other  information  available  to 
the  Administrator  establish  a  reasonable 
possibility  that  such  veteran  was  exposed  to 
phenoxy  herbicides  In  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  section  553  of  title  5  shall  apply  to 
the  promulgation  of  rules  under  paragraph 

(3)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  rules  shall 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sections  556 
and  557  of  such  title.  Such  rules  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

"(5)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Agent  Orange  Relief  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  complete  final  agency  action 
to  promulgate  the  rules  required  to  be  pro- 
mulgated by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  initial  rules  shall  be  promulgated 
simultaneously  and  as  one  set  of  rules.". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  the  body  for  a  short  time, 
something  like  10  minutes  in  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  limi- 
tation on  morning  business  was  3  min- 
utes. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  extend 
that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  3- 
minute  limitation  be  suspended.  We 
are  here  to  serve  the  Senate,  of  course. 


but  there  is  no  one  else  asking  for  the 
floor,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  and 
I  would  like  to  use  a  total  of  12  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  still 
have  10  minutes  of  the  minority  lead- 
er's time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  my  10  minutes  to  Senator  Sten- 

NIS. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  I  hope  someone  else 
will  cooperate  and  yield  some  time  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  and,  if 
not,  I  will  yield  part  of  my  time  to 
him. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stenwis  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  imder  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


inative  approach  has  worked  wonders 
in  the  school  system  and  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Dr.  Macchiarola  will  soon  be  assum- 
ing a  new  position  as  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Partnership,  a  coali- 
tion of  city  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  New  Yorkers.  I  am 
confident  that  the  outstanding  quali- 
ties he  has  exhibited  as  chancellor  of 
the  New  York  City  schools  will  serve 
the  city  equally  well  through  the  Part- 
nership. 

I  wish  him  well,  and  look  forward  to 
further  opportunities  to  work  with 
him  on  behalf  of  New  York. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


HONORING  DR.  FRANK  J. 
MACCHIAROLA 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  moments  today  to  com- 
ment on  the  departure  of  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Macchiarola  from  his  post  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Macchiarola  has  been  a  dynamic 
and  productive  leader  during  his  5- 
year  tenure  as  chief  administrator  of 
the  largest  school  system  in  the  coun- 
try. He  has  shewn  extraordinary  con- 
cern for  the  problems,  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  capabilities,  of  the  more  than 
900,000  youngsters  attending  the  city's 
schools.  His  rare  ability  to  translate 
his  faith  in  student's  capabilities  into 
practical  results  is  evidenced  by  the 
marked  rise  in  reading  and  math 
scores  we  have  witnessed  while  he  has 
been  in  office. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  Dr.  Macchiarola  toward  resolving 
longstanding  differences  between  the 
board  of  education  and  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  on  the  issue  of  factUty 
desegregation  in  the  city's  schools. 
This  had  been  a  thorny  and  complex 
problem  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
agreement  was  finally  reached  in  large 
part  due  to  Dr.  Macchlarola's  appre- 
ciation for  the  realities  of  the  city  and 
his  genuine  commitment  to  fair  treat- 
ment of  school  staff  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  students. 

For  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  education  In  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Macchiarola  has  revitalized 
our  pride  in  the  accomplishments  and 
potentials  of  the  city's  schools  and 
their  students.  His  energetic  and  Imag- 


NEVADA         REPRESENTED         IN 

SUPER    BOWL    XVII    BY    DOUG 

BETTERS    AND    TODD    LIEBEN- 

STEIN 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
extend  congratulations  to  two  young 
men  who  distinguished  themselves 
Sunday  by  representing  the  State  of 
Nevada  in  Super  Bowl  XVII. 

I  am  referring  to  No.  75,  Doug  Bet- 
ters of  the  Miami  Dolphins,  a  5-year 
veteran  defensive  end  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada-Reno  and  No.  79. 
Todd  Llebenstein.  a  rookie  member  of 
the  Washington  Redskins  special 
teams  who  is  from  the  University  of 
Nevada-Las  Vegas. 

No  matter  which  team  Nevadans 
were  rooting  for.  we  were  all  extreme- 
ly proud  to  be  represented  In  this  na- 
tional championship  event  which  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

I  am  sure  all  Nevadans  join  me  in  ex- 
tending warm  congratulations  to  these 
two  fine  athletes  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective football  teams. 


Stmday.  February  13.  with  a  special 
edition  of  "This  Week  With  David 
Brlnkley." 

Throughout  the  2-week  period.  ABC 
will  examine  the  myths  and  realities 
surrounding  law  enforcement,  criminal 
justice,  and  the  prison  system  on  all  of 
their  regularly  scheduled  news  broad- 
casts. In  addition,  the  network  will 
report  the  results  of  a  special  national 
poll  dealing  with  public  opinion  on 
crime,  law  enforcement,  and  criminal 
justice. 

The  final  day  of  the  series  will  ex- 
plore what  has  failed,  what  has  suc- 
ceeded and  what  can  be  done  in  the 
future  to  deter  crime  In  our  country. 
And  on  February  24.  "Viewpoint,"  the 
ABC  news  program  which  provides  a 
forum  for  criticism  of  television  re- 
porting, will  focus  on  whether  there  is 
a  relationship  between  crime  por- 
trayed in  television  or  in  the  print 
media  and  crime  in  the  streets. 

Often  we  are  critical  of  this  news 
media  for  one  reason  or  another  and 
perhaps,  often  with  good  reason.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  I  find  it  yuite  en- 
couraging, indeed,  that  one  of  the 
three  major  network  news  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  has  had  the  fore- 
sight and  good  judgment  to  undertake 
a  project  such  as  this.  I  hope  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  watch  portions  of 
the  ABC  news  series  and  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 


NATIONAL  WAR  ON  VIOLENT 
CRIME  AND  ABC  BROADCAST 
Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1979. 1  In- 
troduced a  crlme-flghtlng  package  I 
called  a  war  on  violent  crime.  I  believe 
that  second  only  to  addressing  the 
problems  of  our  economy,  an  assault 
on  violent  crime  and  crime  fighting  aid 
to  our  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  be  our  No.  1  priority. 

I  have  again  introduced  in  the  98th 
Congress  a  crime  fighting  package.  I 
am  hopeful  that  our  efforts  to  combat 
the  growing  rate  of  crime  in  America 
will  receive  a  high  priority  by  this 
body.  Each  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  become  aware  of  the  effects 
crime  is  inflicting  on  the  American  so- 
cicty 

To  this  end,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  ad- 
vance notice  of  a  special  network 
series  on  this  topic.  ABC  news  will 
devote  2  weeks  of  programing  to  the 
subject  of  crime  In  America  beginning 


SOVIETS  NOT  AHEAD  IN  'VIRTU- 
ALLY EVERY  MEASURE  OF 
MILITARY  POWER  " 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
displayed  a  number  of  charts  in  front 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. These  charts  compared  United 
States  and  Soviet  military  capabilities 
and.  in  every  instance,  showed  the 
Soviet  Union  ahead.  His  distorted  and 
one-sided  presentation  was  the  visual 
counterpart  of  President  Reagan's 
recent  widely  publicized  statement 
that  "today,  in  virtuaUy  every  measure 
of  military  power,  the  Soviet  Union 
enjoys  a  decided  advantage." 

That  is  a  statement  he  made  at  his 
November  22  news  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  asked  the 
independent  and  nonpartisan  Library 
of  Congress  whether  the  President's 
statement  was  accurate.  The  answer  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  Senior  Spe- 
cialist in  National  Defense  was  that 
Soviet  military  power  is  superior  In 
some  respects,  and  parity  or  U.S.  supe- 
riority prevails  in  other  respects  and 
that  "neither  nation  is  likely  to  attain 
total  military  preeminence  in  the  near 
future." 

The  Library  followed  up  by  stating 
that  "it  is  not  the  case  that  the  Soviet 
Union   is   militarily   superior   to   the 
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Americans,  Including  those  in  Congress, 


compete  more  directly  with  Chrysler.  Ford 

.^.«    M«-.  1 1  ..^«*«».*   Kill     iirVi<<«h   alans 


against  foreign-made  car  products  (such  as 
th»  mif-lmDosed  QUotas  on  Japanese  Im- 
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United  States  in  virtually  every  re- 
spect." 

I  ask  ui  lanimous  consent  that  the 
correspon<  ence  between  myself  and 
the  Librai  y  of  Congress  be  printed  in 
the  RacoR  >  at  this  point. 

There  \y  ling  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ad  follows: 

U.S.  Serate. 
Com  m  rrm  on  Armxs  Serviccs, 
Wast  ington.  D.C..  January  24.  1983. 
Col.  JoHM  h  .  Collins,  USA  (ret.). 
Senior  Spet  ialiat  in  National  Defense,  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  Library  of 
Congres$.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Col6nel  Colliks:  In  a  recent  speech 
and  press  c(  inference.  Presidenl  Reagan  told 
the  Ameria  n  people  the  following: 

•'Today,  li  1  virtually  every  measure  of  mili- 
tary power,  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  decid- 
ed advantat  e."  (November  22,  1982) 

.  .    in    constant    dollars    the    defense 
budget  is  ju  5t  about  the  same  as  it's  been  all 
the  way  ba<k  to  1962. "  (January  5,  1983) 
Are  these  statements  accurate? 
Thank  you  in  advance  for  answering  this 
question. 

Sincei  ely,  „ 

Carl  Levin. 

Congress]  >nal  Research  Service, 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Was\  ington,  D.C.  January  24. 1983. 
Hon.  Carl  :  <evin, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washingtoi ;  D.C. 

Dear  Si  nator  Levin:  Correspondence 
from  you  t^iis  date,  supplemented  by  a  tele- 
phone coi^ersatlon  with  Peter  Lennon, 
posed  two  tiuestions,  and  asked  for  one-  or 
two-line  reiionses: 

Q-1.  Did  :he  Soviet  Union  enjoy  a  decided 
advantage  i  )ver  the  United  SUtes  in  virtual- 
ly every  measure  of  military  power  on  tio- 
vember  22,  1982? 

A-1.  Sovi  !t  military  power  was  superior  in 
some  respects  on  that  date.  Parity  or  U.S. 
superiority  prevailed  in  others.  Neither 
nation  is  II  tely  to  attain  total  military  pre- 
eminence ii  I  the  near  future. 

Q-2.  HtLi  the  U.S.  defense  budget  been 
just  about  rhe  same  in  constant  dollars  since 
1962? 

A-2.  The  U.S.  defense  budget  in  constant 
dollars  slowed  few  sharp  fluctuations 
(except  foi  the  Vietnam  War)  between  1962 
and  1980.  £  harp  increases  since  that  time  al- 
ready are  t  eing  contested. 

Since  rely. 

John  M.  Collins, 
Senio  Specialist  in  fiational  Defense. 

Congress  oral  Resbarchi  Service, 

The  Library  op  Congress, 
Wathington,  D.C.  February  1,  1983. 
To:  Hon.  C  arl  Levin,  Russell  Building,  U.S. 

Senate 
Prom:   Jolin   Collins,  Senior  Specialist   in 
Intemutional     Affairs     (NaUonal     De- 
fense). 
Subject:  I  nited  SUtes-Soviet  Military  Bal- 
ance. 
My  anal  rsis  of  the  current  United  States- 
Soviet    mlitary    balance— built    upon    my 
study,  "U  B.-Soviet  Military  Balance:  Con- 
cepts and  Capabilities,  1960-1980  "—demon- 
strates thi  t  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  Soviet 
Union  te    nilitarUy  superior  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  \  Irtually  every  respect. 

Mr.  LE  \ns.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's ai  d  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
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distorted  and  one-sided 
which  they  use  to  Justify  the  huge  in- 
crease in  military  spending  in  fiscal 
1984.  are  simply  not  accurate.  There 
are  many  military  areas  in  which  we 
are  superior  to  the  Soviets. 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  we 
are  inferior  to  them  which  need 
strengthening.  We  should  concentrate 
on  that  effort  and  not  be  driven  to 
huge  increases  which  produce  little  ad- 
ditional military  capability  in  the 
areas  we  need  it  most,  and  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  Treasury. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
Chair.) 


THE  DOMESTIC  CONTENT  BILL 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  Fair  Practices  in  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Act.  known  as  the  domestic  con- 
tent bill. 

That  bill,  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
disaster,  promptly  excited  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  press,  particularly 
among  editorialists  who  saw  the  dan- 
gers of  that  legislation. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  selection  of  editorials 
from  major  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  which  condemn,  in  strong 
terms,  the  domestic  content  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  14, 1982] 

The  Job-Killer  Bill 
"Why  not  a  Datsun  made  in  Detroit?"  So 
ask  the  newspaper  ads  taken  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  to  press  for  the  "do- 
mestic content"  bill  expected  to  come  up  In 
the  House  tomorrow.  The  theory  of  the  bill 
is  that  by  requiring  cars  sold  in  this  country 
to  be  at  least  partly  made  in  this  country. 
Congress  would  save  jobs  in  this  country. 
Many  Congressmen,  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  unemployed  auto  workers  and 
angry  at  Japan  for  Its  protectionist  policies, 
are  tempted  to  go  along.  It  would  be  a  self- 
defeating  mistake. 

Forcing  big  foreign  car  companies  to  man- 
ufacture here  or  get  out  might  generate  a 
modest  number  of  jobs  in  the  auto  industry, 
but  at  a  staggering  cost  to  consumers. 
Worse,  it  would  probably  destroy  more  jobs 
than  it  creates,  while  crippling  efforts  to 


in  the  world  economy. 

The  UA.W.  bill  would  require  "domestic 
content"  In  cars  sold  here;  the  more  sold, 
the  more  American  parts  and  labor  re- 
quired. Thus,  if  Toyota  wished  to  maintain 
its  current  sales  of  700,000  cars  a  year,  Toy- 
otas would  have  to  be  70  percent  "made  in 
U.SA."  Peugeot,  by  contrast,  would  be  unaf- 
fected because  its  share  of  the  market  Is 
small.  The  overall  effect,  the  UA.W.  con- 
tends, would  be  800,000  more  jobs. 

That  claim  is  a  wild  exaggeration.  The  es- 
timate offered  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  is  38.000.  And  those  38,000  jobs,  the 
C.B.O.  reckons,  would  come  at  great  cost. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  export  indus- 
tries would  be  lost,  either  because  foreigners 
would  retaliate  with  their  own  trade  restric- 
tions or  because  foreigners  couldn't  earn  the 
dollars  needed  to  buy  American. 

Consumers,  moreover,  would  be  forced  to 
foot  a  hefty  bill.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  the  resulting  increase 
in  production  costs  and  reduction  in  compe- 
tition would  raise  car  prices  by  about  10  per- 
cent. To  put  it  another  way,  each  job  cre- 
ated in  the  auto  industry  by  domestic  con- 
tent legislation  could  cost  American  car 
buyers  about  $100,000  a  year. 

If  domestic  content  legislation  is  no  solu- 
tion, what  is?  A  bit  of  realism  on  wages 
could  slow  the  economic  tide  now  engulfing 
the  U.A.W.  An  average  auto  worker  earns 
$13.15  an  hour,  not  counting  fringes— 53 
percent  more  than  the  typical  industrial 
worker.  Such  wages  contribute  to  sticker 
shock,  reducing  car  sales.  And  they  encour- 
age manufacturers  to  substitute  robots  for 
labor. 

A  return  to  prosperity,  aided  by  less  strin- 
gent monetary  policy,  would  help  too.  Many 
Americans  can't  afford  new  cars  now  be- 
cause interest  rates  are  so  high;  many 
others  can't  afford  to  go  into  debt  regard- 
less of  interest  rates  because  they  fear  for 
their  own  jobs. 

The  hard  truth,  though,  is  that  even  these 
short-term  steps  can't  do  much  to  Improve 
long-term  employment  in  the  auto  industry. 
Legislators  who  are  serious  about  improving 
the  lives  of  jobless  auto  workers  should  be 
trying  to  ease  their  transition  to  productive 
employment.  Stopgap  measures  to  preserve 
auto  jobs  are  a  pointless  drain  on  the  rest  of 
the  economy  and  a  terrible  precedent  for 
other  industries  under  stress.  A  vote  for  do- 
mestic content  would  be  a  vote  to  kill  jobs, 
not  save  them. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  9, 19821 
The  Anti-Jobs  Bill 

Hardly  anybody  but  its  authors  believes 
that  the  local  content  bill  would  actually 
save  jobs  for  American  workers.  The  idea  is 
to  protect  Jobs  in  the  auto  factories  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  foreign  cars  if  their  local 
content— that  is,  American  components  and 
labor— Is  below  a  certain  level.  How  high  a 
level?  It  rises  with  the  number  of  cars  that 
each  company  sells,  the  formula  having 
been  carefully  calculated  to  force  Toyota 
and  Datsun  out  of  the  American  market. 
It's  doubly  bad  legislation.  Not  only  Is  iU 
purpose  wrong  in  principle,  but  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  its  effect  will  be  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  Its  sponsors'  Intention.  It  will  pre- 
serve fewer  jobs  than  it  destroys. 

It  will  destroy  Jobs  in  several  ways.  Re- 
moving two  strong  competitors  from  the 
market  will  result  In  higher  prices  for  cars, 
and  fewer  sales.  But  that's  the  least  of  it. 


Americana.  Including  those  in  Congress, 
keep  forgetting  that  the  rules  of  the  game 
changed  In  fundamental  ways  in  the  early 
19708,  when  the  trading  nations  began  to  let 
their  currencies  float  up  and  down.  If  the 
United  States  passes  a  law  to  cut  off  a  flow 
of  imports,  the  effect  is  to  raise  the  ex- 
change rate  of  the  doUar-whlch  is  already 
high.  A  higher  dollar  means  fewer  American 
exports,  and  cheaper  foreign  imports.  The 
drop  In  sales  abroad  destroys  jobs  In  Ameri- 
can export  industries,  while  the  rise  in  im- 
ports destroys  jobs  in  the  domestic  indus- 
tries that  compete  with  them  here  at  home. 
This  misguided  legislation  is  being  pushed 
mainly  by  the  United  Auto  Workers.  As 
President    Reagan's    trade    represenUUve, 
WlUiam   E.   Brock,  correctly  argues  in  a 
letter  to  congressmen.  "Imports  have  not 
been  the  root  cause  of  the  Industry's  prob- 
lems." Most  of  the  unemployment  in  the 
automobUe  industry   has  been  the  <»nse- 
quence  of  a  long,  severe  recession  and  the 
general  drop  in  demand  for  cars.  But,  as  Mr. 
Brock  also  points  out,  new  jobs  have  opened 
up  in  American  manufacturing  in  recent 
years  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  export  in- 
dustries. Legislation  that  reduces  Imports 
will  also,  indirectly  but  IneviUbly,  reduce 
exports— and  the  Jobs  that  depend  on  them. 
The  local  content  bill  is  about  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  A 
vote  for  It  is  a  vote  for  a  low-growth  econo- 
my. It  Is  a  vote  for  an  attempt  to  shore  up 
the  less  competitive  industries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  competitive.  It's  a  vote 
for  the  kind  of  Industrial  policy  tliat  gives 
priority  to  the  sUtus  quo  with  continuing 
high  unemployment,  inflation  and  stagnant 
income.  It's  an  attempt  to  offer  a  friendly 
gesture  to  those  thousands  of  unemployed 
auto  workers— but  it's  a  gesture  that  won't 
do  them  much  good,  despite  the  extremely 
heavy  costs  to  the  coimtry. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Sept.  17. 
1982] 


compete  more  directly  with  Chrysler,  Ford 
and  GM.  The  local-content  blU.  which  sUps 
on  more  restrictive  quotas,  would  strength- 
en these  trends. 

But  local  content  is  more  damaging  than  a 
mere  quota.  For  one  thing,  it  would  drive 
out  Inveatment  by  foreign  makers  In  the 
U.8.  Certainly  Ntaaan  has  been  having 
second  thoughts  about  a  proposed  plant  in 
Britain  since  the  local-content  ante  there 
was  upped  to  80  percent 

The  bill  would  foul  up  the  "world-car" 
production  strategies  of  U.S.  makers  by  re- 
stricting their  flexibility  In  "sourcing"  com- 
ponente  abroad.  It  would  destroy  Detroit's 
close  reUUonshlps  with  Canadian  parts 
makers.  And  Ironically,  the  bill's  sliding 
scale  which  bases  local-content  require- 
ments on  salea.  would  put  UJ3.  car  compa- 
nies at  a  compeUUve  disadvantage  relaUve 
to  any  Japanese  company  selling  fewer  than 
900.000  cars  a  year  In  the  U.S. 

The  bill  would  also  be  destructive  to  the 
multi-billlon-dollar  export  business  of  UA 
auto  parts  manufacturers,  as  well  as  U.S. 
tractor,  office  equipment  and  other  capital 
goods  manufacturers  that  export  knocked- 
down  equipment  for  assembly  abroad.  These 
exports    are    already    jeopardteed   by    the 
growth  of  local-content  legislation  around 
the  world.  An  endorsement  of  the  local-con- 
tent idea  by  the  U.S.,  traditionally  its  princi- 
pal opponent,  would  speed  the  balkaniza- 
tion of  IntemaUonal  production,  to  every- 
body's detriment.  . 
The  proponents  of  local  content  cite  simi- 
lar rules  In  other  countries.  It  Is  certainly 
true  that  Mexico.  BraEU  and  Argentina,  for 
example,  have  stUf  local-content  require- 
ments. But  such  countries  are  now  paying 
the  price  for  having  artlfldally  stimulated 
inefficient  local  Industries.  The  only  way  for 
E>etroit  to  turn  around  is  for  U.S.  makers  to 
produce  cars  customers  want  at  prices  they 
are  willing  to  pay.  Local  content,  like  aU 
protectionism,  will  make  the  task  harder. 


Loco  Content 
Want  to  throw  a  monkeywrench  Into  the 
U  S.  auto  industry's  efforts  to  turn  around? 
Want  to  throw  Americans  and  foreigners 
alike  out  of  work?  Want  to  accelerate  pro- 
tectionist pressures  around  the  world?  Then 
support  the  local-content  legislation  picking 
up  momentum  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  local-content  bill  came  out  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
Wednesday  night  in  even  worse  shape  tlian 
when  it  went  in.  As  revised  it  would  require 
that  automakers  selling  over  900.000  cars  a 
year  in  the  U.S.  manufacture  domestically 
90  percent  of  the  value  of  their  cars,  includ- 
ing engines  and  parts,  by  model  year  1986. 
Tha«e  buUdIng  between  100,000  and  900.000 
cars  would  set  the  local  content  percentage 
by  dividing  their  sales  flgxire  by  lO.OOO— 
thus  a  builder  of  500,000  cars  would  need  60 
percent  local  content. 

The  blU  is  the  top  poUtical  priority  this 
year  for  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and 
being  marketed  as  a  "Jobs-preservation"  act. 
But  it  will  take  away  jobs,  not  preserve 
them.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  self -destructive 
pieces  of  leglsUtlon  to  come  down  the  pike 
In  recent  years. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  quota 
on  Japanese  cars.  In  force  since  April  last 
year  has  not  enabled  Detroit  to  reopen 
plants.  The  quoU  has  raised  prices  and  lim- 
ited choices  for  car  buyers.  But  It  has  not 
moved  UJ5.  cars  out  of  showrooms.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  accelerated  the  transition  of 
Toyota.  Nissan  and  other  Japanese  car- 
makers Into  the  higher-priced  models  that 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 

16. 1982] 

Maoe-im-Aiikrica  Madness 

Back  in  the  early  1930s,  when  the  world 
was  in  the  grip  of  depression,  naUon  after 
nation  slammed  shut  IU  doors  against  over- 
seas Importe.  Instead,  political  leaders 
sought  to  protect  domestic  Industries,  m 
part  by  encouraging  cltteens  to  "buy  Ameri- 
can." 'buy  French."  "buy  Oerman."  and  so 
on.  Such  policies,  of  course,  worked  agalMt 
the  very  upturn  In  world  economic  condi- 
tions sought  by  everyone  concerned. 

In  light  of  this  historical  experience,  one 
cannot  but  be  disturbed  by  the  misguided 
and  potentially  dangerous  trade  legislation 
now  working  Ita  way  through  the  US  House 
of  RepresenUtlve^-and  likely  to  be  passed 
by  that  chamber.  CaUed  the  Pair  Practices 
in  Automotive  Products  Act  and  sponsored 
by  the  United  AutomobUe  Workers  union, 
the  act  Is  neither  fair  to  consumers  nor 
likely  to  enifourage  production  of  auto  parts 
or  stimulate  worid  trade  in  general.  The  leg- 
islation would  require  that  cars  of  foreign 
firms  seUing  100.000  or  more  vehicles  in  the 
US  contain  US-made  parts.  In  short.  In 
order  to  be  marketed  In  the  US,  an  overseas- 
owned  car  would  have  to  be  substantially 

built  In  the  US.  ,    .  ^      »  „/ 

The  legislation  should  be  rejected  out  of 
hand.  That  is  not  to  say  that  overseas  pro- 
ducers should  not  build  factories  in  the  US, 
as  Volkswagen  has  done,  as  Honda  Is  on  the 
verge  of  doing,  and  as  Datsun  has  promised 
to  do.  Or  that  the  US  should  not  buUd 
plants  abroad.  Nor  Is  It  to  Imply  that  quotas 


against  foreign-made  car  products  (such  as 
the  self-imposed  quotas  on  Japanese  Im- 
ports) are  necessarily  unwise.  But  to  In 
effect  limit  the  US  market  only  to  domestic- 
made  products  Is  to  invite  the  protectionism 
of  the  19308.  ^      , 

Washington  is  justifiably  concerned,  of 
courae,  that  Japan— at  whom  the  made-in- 
America  legisUtion  is  basically  aimed-stlU 
has  far  to  go  in  carrying  out  the  trade-liber- 
alization measures  announced  by  Tokyo  last 
BCay.  There  have  also  been  hInU  that  Japan 
may  abrogate  the  current  quotas  on  car  ex- 
ports to  the  US  when  that  agreement  comes 
up  for  review  next  March. 

At  talks  to  be  held  this  f  aU,  the  US  should 
do  all  it  can  to  prod  Japan  Into  fulfilling  Its 
promises  to  reduce  trade  barriers  to  US  Im- 
porte. FaUure  to  do  so  will  simply  encourage 
such  unwise  measures  as  the  "made  In 
America"  legislation.  With  such  a  Uw  In 
place,  both  nations  would  be  the  losers. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Sept.  30, 1982) 
The  Wrong  Auto  Overhaul 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
American  auto  Industry  feete  sympathy  for 
the  perhaps  800,000  persons  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  in  recent  years.  C^ongress  te  con- 
sidering legislaUon  that  attempte  to  coun- 
teract that  trend  but  falls  sadly  short  and 
presages  worse  problems.  Congress  should 
abandon  the  effort. 

The  long-term  problem  In  the  auto  Indus- 
try has  been  its  failure.  Starting  In  the  mid- 
1960s,  to  recognize  the  chaUenge  of  foreign 
competition,  American-designed  cars  were 
less  appropriate  for  the  energy-conscious 
markete  of  the  1970s  and  today.  By  the  time 
Detroit  moved  toward  smaller  and  more  ef- 
ficient designs,  it  had  lost  markets  to  Japan 
and  Europe;  in  recent  years,  a  staggering  re- 
cession has  dried  up  demand,  forcing  con- 
sumers to  hold  onto  older  cars  and  to  look 
for  less-expensive,  more  efficient  cars.  Im- 
ports continued  to  offer  more  attracUve 
models;  last  year.  Importe  consUtuted  more 
than  25  percent  of  total  sales. 

As  a  counter  to  these  two  trends,  leglsla- 
Uve  momentum  has  buUt  up  for  rules  that 
would  require  large-volume  sellers  of  cars  to 
provide,  by  stages,  that  up  to  70  percent  of 
the  content  of  the  cars  is  of  American 

origin. 

The  theory  behind  this  bill  was  that  over- 
seas manufacturers  would  shift  manufactur- 
ing to  the  United  States,  filling  empty 
plante  and  rehiring  unemployed  auto  work- 
ers. Advocates  assert  that  as  many  as 
800,000  jobs  would  be  recovered  under  such 

a  system.  ^.        . 

As  protectionist  legislation  goes,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  serious  and  well  thought 
out  Rules  In  the  amended  version  now  in 
the  House  allow  a  Uberal  definition  of  do- 
mestic content-including  utilities,  taxes 
and  other  expenses  in  meeting  the  require- 
ment. The  most  drastic  elemente  of  the  bill, 
moreover,  would  not  come  into  play  until 
the  1986  model  year,  allowing  time  for  ad- 
justment and  transfer  of  operations  to  this 
country.  „  . 

The  problems  are  still  multitudinous.  Any 
ban  on  imports-there  is  no  other  way  of  de- 
scribing the  impact  of  the  bUl-would  cost 
Americans  more  money  for  the  cars  they 
buy  The  U.S.  Commerce  Department, 
which  opposes  the  bUl,  pute  the  annual  cost 
to  consumers  at  $3  billion  to  $5  billion.  Pro- 
ponente  put  the  figure  lower  but  concede 
that  prices  would  rise.  The  Consumer  Feder- 
ation of  America,  which  supports  the  biU, 
argues  that  the  increase  is  justified  because 
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it  would  impfove  competition  In  the  indus- 
try. 

The  impaclj  of  the  bill  would  fall  heavily 
those  ^fericans  who  now  earn  their 
import  markets,  primarily  in 
and  retail  sales.  Each  of 
those  jobs  lo^t  would  have  to  be  deducted 
from  increases  in  manufacturing  Jobs  in  de- 
termining th^  value  of  the  bill  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  employment.  The  net  does  not 
appear  to  be  |  large  gain. 

danger  in  the  bill  is  that  it 
threatens  to  precipitate  retaliation  by  other 
countries.  Th  >  hazard  in  all  foreign  trade  is 
that  restricti  ans  in  one  industry  provoke 
counterbarrle  rs  in  others.  Exports  of  U.S. 
products  exc<  ed  $250  billion  a  year,  provid- 
ing about  on^  job  in  10  in  the  work  force, 
imports  in  a  trade  war  pro- 
voked by  conipetitive  restrictions  would  in- 
evitably cost  I  ome  of  those  jobs.  too. 

The  auto  industry  deserves  support  from 
American  cor  sumers  and  from  government. 
It  won.  throukh  the  efforts  of  trade  negotia- 
tors, voluntai  y  quotas  on  Japanese  cars,  for 
instance.  The  se  quotas  may  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  res<  ue  of  Chrysler  Corp.  The  real 
requirement  i  \t  the  auto  industry  and  those 
who  work  fo-  it  is  a  return  to  a  vigorous 
economy  tha  will  benefit  everyone.  A  ban 
on  Imported  autos  is  a  way  of  filling  one 
hole  by  digging  a  bunch  of  others. 

[From  the  Lck  Angeles  Times.  £>ec.  17, 19821 
Plutfy  Warnimc 
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I  )f  the  215  House  members  who 
for  "domestic-content"  leg- 
auto  imports  truly  believe 
\  TOuld  create  jobs?  The  number 
not  fit  comfortably  into  a 
No  matter.  It  was  politics,  not 
thinking,   that   gave   this 
neasure  life. 

the  accompanying  oratory 
House  was  really  voting  for 
to  Japan  to  liberalize  its 
policies,  or  else.  The  alleged  Job- 
of  the  biU  that  the  United 
union  has  been  touting  so 
fluff,  and  most  House  mem- 
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protectionism  would  by  no 
to  Japan.  Let  the  United 
'World's  largest  trading  nation, 
one  of  its  major  industries 
competition,    and    a   signal 
that  would  open  the  flood- 
in  every  recession-hit 
the  globe, 
is  aware  of  that  danger.  It  is 
over  high  unemployment, 
Japan's    own    continuing 
policies  and,  in  the  case  of 
'.  >emocratic  members,  indebted 
for  political  support.  And  so 
legislation  was  passed, 
a  rising  percentage  of  Ameri- 
labor  be  included  in  Japanese 
the  United  States  beginning  in 
that  this  gives  Japanese 
is  either  to  buUd  enormously 
in  the  United  States  or  see 
markets  vastly  reduced, 
for    now,    seems   dead   set 
domestic-content   leglsla- 
and  President  Reagan  has 
to  veto  any  such  biU. 
no    doubt    Induced 
nembers  who  might  otherwise 
to  wiser  thoughts  to  vote  for 


const  lerations 


protectionism.  For  all  that,  the  House  vote 
should  not  be  dismissed  as  effectively  mean- 
ingless, for  it  is  an  unmistakable  storm 
warning. 

The  dollar  effect  on  American  exports  of 
Japan's  non-tariff  trade  barriers  Is  not  great 
in  overall  terms  of  trade.  The  fact  remains 
that  these  barriers  do  significantly  reduce 
potential  American  markets  for  beef,  citrus 
fruits,  cigarettes  and  other  products,  and  in 
so  doing  they  cost  Americans  jobs.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  already  told 
Japan  bluntly  that  it  must  liberalize  its 
import  policies  quickly  or  see  protectionist 
sentiment  in  the  United  SUtes  swell.  This 
week's  House  vote  underscores  the  serious- 
ness of  that  admonition.  Etomestic  politics 
in  Japan  will  not  make  it  easy  for  Prime 
Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  to  lower  trade 
barriers.  Domestic  politics  in  the  United 
States  could  make  it  enormously  harmful  to 
both  countries  if  he  does  not. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sim.  Dec.  17, 1982] 
Foot-Shooters 

"To  use  a  terrible  cliche,  this  bill  shoots 
us  in  the  foot." 

That  is  what  Sam  Gibbons  (D,  Fla.). 
chairman  of  the  House  trade  subcommittee, 
said  about  the  local  content  bill  that  passed 
the  House  Wednesday  with  the  support  of 
six  of  Maryland's  eight  representatives. 

Mr.  Oibbons's  cliche  may  be  terrible,  but 
it  couldn't  be  more  appropriate.  Nowhere  is 
the  wound  more  obviously  self-inflicted 
than  here. 

Baltimore  is  one  of  the  nation's  great 
ports.  An  estimated  80,000  jobs  depend  on 
its  export-import  activities.  Yet.  every 
member  of  the  delegation  except  Marjorie 
Holt  and  Beverly  Byron  chose  to  ignore  or 
reject  the  fact  that  trade-related  jobs  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  such  a  blatantly 
protectionist  measure. 

The  initial  appeal  of  this  bill  is 
understandable.  Auto  workers  and  steel- 
makers need  jobs.  It  is  a  local  and  a  national 
goal  to  regain  jobs  lost  in  those  basic  indus- 
tries, and  to  facilitate  a  transition  for  those 
whose  jobs  are  lost  forever.  The  United 
Auto  Workers  decided  the  solution  is  to  try 
to  force  foreign  automakers  to  use  mostly 
U.S.  parts  and  labor  in  cars  sold  in  this 
country.  But  the  narrowness  of  that  view 
might  be  seen  by  looking  at  a  list  of  those 
who  fear  the  effects:  manufacturers,  im- 
porters, exporters,  car  dealers,  farmers,  re- 
tailers, port  authorities,  computer  compa- 
nies, aerospace  companies.  Ford.  Chrysler 
and  many  more. 

Though  proponents  of  the  bill  claim  it 
will  save  and  create  jobs,  many  critics  say 
the  cost  will  be  the  loss  of  jobs  (perhaps 
more  than  are  gained)  in  other  sectors.  The 
VS.  Commerce  Department,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  the  Maryland  Port 
Administration  are  in  the  second  group. 

No  matter.  The  UAW  is  a  powerful  lobby- 
ing force.  It  made  local  content  its  top  legis- 
lative priority,  and  Japan  Its  prime  target. 
Japan  should  be— and  is— a  target  of  U.S. 
fair  trade  efforts,  but  this  measure  does  not 
qualify  as  one. 

Many  House  members  voted  for  the  bill 
secure  in  the  knowledge  the  Senate  would 
never  let  it  pass.  That  way  they  could  show 
support  for  auto  workers  and  anger  at 
Japan  without  actually  endangering  the 
economy,  which  this  bill  could  do  if  it 
passed.  The  word  for  that  is  hypocrisy. 

Maryland  delegation  members  who  voted 
contrary  to  this  state's  world  trade  interests 
and  traditions  were  Clarence  Long,  Parren 
Mitchell,  Barbara  Mikulski.  Michael  Barnes, 


Roy  Dyson  and  Steny  Hoyer.  They  shot  us 
in  the  foot. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Sept.  29. 
1982] 

Local  Coimirr  Such  a  SnuTiaT  Codld 
Backtiiik  for  U.6.  Auto  ImasTitT 

The  local  content  bill  being  pressed  on 
Congress  by  the  UAW  is  designed  to  limit 
foreign  "outsourcing"  and  save  American 
jobs  by  requiring  auto  companies  to  manu- 
facture up  to  90  percent  of  their  compo- 
nents in  the  United  States.  For  a  work  force 
decimat«d  by  layoffs,  local  content  has 
enormous  appeal;  it  is  impossible  to  live  in 
Detroit  and  not  sympathize  with  the  mo- 
tives behind  it. 

But  enactment  would,  we  think,  be  a  mis- 
take, not  only  because  it  invites  immediate 
retaliation  by  other  countries,  but  because 
it  is  doubtful  local  content  can  save  many 
American  jobs. 

The  increasing  share  of  the  market  cap- 
tured by  imports  has  been  a  near-catastro- 
phe for  domestic  automakers.  But  behind 
the  market  share  figures,  something  equally 
important  is  happening:  Dismayed  by  high 
sticker  prices.  Americans  are  buying  fewer 
cars  and  keeping  them  longer.  The  percent- 
age of  two-car  families  is  also  shrinking.  In- 
sofar as  local  content  laws  raise  the  price  of 
cars,  they  will  depress  the  market  even 
more. 

Economist  David  Verway.  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  Wayne 
State  University,  points  out  the  local  con- 
tent will  probably  work  to  Michigan's  par- 
ticular disadvantage.  Since  import  penetra- 
tion is  highest  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts. 
Toyota  and  Datsun  are  more  likely  to  build 
plants  there  than  in  the  Midwest,  and  to 
pull  supplier  jobs  after  them. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  danger  of  local 
content  laws  is  the  retaliation  they  Invite. 
The  continuing  rise  in  counter-trade,  tariffs, 
quotas  and  other  trade  barriers  hurts  the 
growing  number  of  Americans  whose  jobs 
are  tied  to  exports,  from  farmers  to  aircraft 
builders.  By  its  very  size,  the  United  States 
wields  an  enormous  impact  on  world  trade; 
the  virtual  closing  of  the  American  auto 
market  could  cause  a  massive  tilt  toward 
protectionism,  perhaps  even  on  a  scale  like 
that  which  triggered  a  worldwide  depression 
in  the  1930s. 

That  the  Japanese  have  erected  simply  in- 
defensible trade  barriers  themselves  is  not 
in  dispute.  They  Inspect,  with  maddening 
care,  every  American-made  aluminum  base- 
ball bat  that  arrives  on  their  shores.  They 
require  pharmaceuticals  that  have  been 
tested  beyond  doubt  in  the  United  States  to 
be  retested  in  Japan.  The  list  of  modifica- 
tions they  require  on  American  cars,  from 
new  locks  to  fresh  paint  jobs,  is  legend  in 
Detroit. 

Japan  must  be  pressed  vigorously  to  mend 
its  ways,  and  perhaps  even  to  maintain  for 
another  year  the  "voluntary"  quota  on  auto 
exports  to  the  United  States,  the  least  ob- 
jectionable of  all  the  protectionist  ideas  cur- 
rently floating  about.  Japan  also  must  be 
pushed  to  revalue  the  yen;  GM's  Roger 
Smith  says  Japan's  artificial  exchange  rate 
alone  gives  them  a  (1.500  price  advantage 
per  car. 

Meanwhile,  the  plight  of  the  laid-off  auto 
workers  is  desperately  real.  We  need  better 
retraining  programs,  extended  benefits,  ef- 
forts to  attract  new  jobs  and  industry  to 
Michigan,  better  lobbying  for  the  state's 
share  of  the  defense  budget,  the  continu- 
ation of  the  massive  retooling  and  reshaping 


of  the  auto  Industry.  The  degree  to  which 
the  American  economy  can  provide  jobs  will 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  older  industries 
to  adapt,  upon  the  encouragement  of  new 
industries  at  the  cutting  edge  of  technology, 
upon  keeping  world  trade  as  barrier-free  as 
possible. 

Local  content  legislation  might  have  saved 
the  New  England  footwear  and  textile  facto- 
ries when  foreign  imports  first  cut  into  their 
markets.  But  New  England  is  far  better  off 
as  a  center  of  the  electronics  industry  than 
of  shoemaking  and  spinning,  just  as  Ameri- 
cans in  general  are  better  off  with  higher- 
wage  Industries  and  lower-priced  consumer 
goods. 

As  a  big  stick  with  which  to  scare  the  Jap- 
anese out  of  their  predatory  trade  practices, 
the  threat  of  local  content  legislation  may 
have  some  value.  But  enactment,  attractive 
though  it  might  seem,  offers  few  guaran- 
teed benefits  and  far  too  much  risk. 

[From  the  Detroit  News.  Sept.  30, 1982] 

Local  CoiiTEifT  and  Myopia 
The  UAW's  ardent  support  of  the  Pair 
Practices    in    Automotive    Products    Act, 
better  known  as  the  local-content  bill,  is  an 
astounding  example  of  economic  myopia. 

The  UAW  claims  that  the  measure  would 
create  or  save  more  than  800,000  jobs  In  the 
auto  and  related  industries,  would  prevent 
U.S.  company  outsourcing,  and  would  prod 
foreign  auto  makers  into  building  plants  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  reality,  however,  the  bill  could  cut 
American  jobs,  discourage  foreign  invest- 
ment, and  encourage  foreign  trade  barriers. 
The  version  of  local-content  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  would  require  CM,  Ford,  and 
Chrysler  to  build  cars  and  trucks  with  90 
percent  American  content  by  1986. 

Japanese  and  other  foreign  auto  makers 
would  be  held  to  a  lower  standard  based  on 
a  formula  that  adds  1  percentage  point  of 
domestic  content  for  each  10,000  units  sold 
in  the  United  States,  starting  at  10  percent 
for  100,000  units.  Thus,  ToyoU  and  Nissan 
would  have  to  use  more  than  70  percent 
American-generated  content  or  be  forced  to 
cut  their  U.S.  sales. 

The  U.S.  Commerce  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  bill  will  increase  auto  prices 
by  about  $1,000  per  car.  Higher  auto  prices 
are  bound  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  auto 
sales— and  auto  jobs. 

Too,  the  legidation  would  lock  domestic 
auto  makers  into  the  present  cost  structure, 
preventing  competitive  pricing  through  use 
of  cheaper  foreign  components.  Obviously, 
it  would  wreck  "world  car"  production  strat- 
egies. ,_.      , 

Local-content  requirements  would  also 
create  more  costly  government  red  tope  for 
domestic  auto  makers. 

The  foreign  auto  makers,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly the  larger  Japanese  exporters, 
would  be  faced  with  the  choice  of  cutting 
exports  or  buUding  plants  in  the  United 
Stotes.  Won't  that  mean  jobs? 

First,  it  is  questionable  whether  European 
and  Japanese  manufacturers  would  decide 
to  build  large-scale  plants  in  America.  Many 
would  probably  refuse  because  the  plant 
size  required  by  production  economics 
would  be  far  larger  than  their  U.S.  sales  jus- 
tify. American-foreign  joint  ventures  and 
production  facilities  also  would  be  discour- 
aged. 

The  proposed  content  restrictions  defi- 
nitely would  cut  auto  imports.  A  study,  by 
the  independent  Congressional  Research 
Service,  of  the  House  biU  in  an  earUer  form. 


which  had  stricter  standards  for  foreign 
firms  and  thus  greater  import-reducing 
impact,  estimated  a  810.000  unit  annual  re- 
duction in  imports.  Yet  the  study  also  esti- 
mated that,  even  If  the  domestic  auto 
makers  took  over  all  this  production,  the 
number  of  jobs  created  would  have  been 
only  276.000. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  estimates 
auto-related  job  Increases  In  the  200.000 
range,  but  adds  that  those  new  Jobs  would 
be  offset  by  the  jobs  lost  by  dock  workers, 
import  dealers,  and  export  Industries  hit  by 
foreign  trade  retaliation. 

And  foreign  retaliation  is  very  likely.  Do- 
mestic content  legislation  violates  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  By  breaking  GATT  rules  in  the 
auto  sector,  the  United  SUtes  leaves  Itself 
open  to  retaliation  in  other  sectors,  such  as 
electronics  or  chemicals. 

Between  1977  and  1980,  four  out  of  five 
new  manufacturing  jobs  were  created  in 
export  industries.  Such  export-related  jobs 
could  be  imperiled  by  foreign  reaction  to 
local  content. 

Demanding  that  European  and  Japanese 
trading  partners  lower  their  trade  barriers 
while  we  raise  ours  is  the  first  shot  in  a 
trade  war  that  will  injure  every  US.  con- 
sumer and  industry— including  the  auto  in- 
dustry. 

Local  content  is  protectionism  with  a  cap- 
ital P,  and  it  spells  economic  poison. 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mar.  28, 

1982] 

Depahginc  a  Comgrbssional  Cobra 


The  White  House  is  trying  anxiously  to 
cool  a  congressional  fever  to  pass  protec- 
tionist trade  legislation  under  the  Innocuous 
label  of  "reciprocity."  The  exercise  in  misla- 
beling is  similar  to  sticking  a  cobra  in  a  dog- 
house and  calling  It  Lassie.  We  hope  the  ad- 
ministration's corrective  effort  is  successful. 
There  are,  of  course,  very  real  problems 
with  some  of  America's  trading  partners, 
Japan,  Taiwan,  Prance  among  them.  There 
also  are  strong  sentiments  among  recession- 
battered  Americans  to  do  something. 

However,  the  US  is  a  nation  crucially  in- 
volved in  world  commerce  and  committed  to 
the  principle  of  free  trade.  To  venture  into 
protectionism,  call  it  what  you  will,  would 
be  a  self-inflicted  wound. 

No  such  thing,  claim  proponente  of  reci- 
procity. They  say  the  legislation  would 
apply  only  to  specific  sectors  of  trade  in  spe- 
cific circumstances,  punishing  foreign  coun- 
tries only  to  the  degree  that  they  discrimi- 
nate against  US  exports. 

That  beguiling  sort  of  precision  simply  is 
not  possible  in  the  intricate  global  market- 
place. And  once  formally  begun,  the  prac- 
tice would  lead  ineviUbly  to  retaliatory  bar- 
riers to  US  exports.  Reciprocity  Involves  a 
classic  "slippery  slope." 

Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige 
and  the  US  trade  represenUtlve,  William 
Brock,  recognize  that  reciprocity  advocates 
are  feeling  heat  from  home  and  need  to 
vent  their  frustration.  So  the  two  adminis- 
tration represenUtives  told  Sen.  John  Dan- 
forth,  the  Missouri  helmsman  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Subcommittee,  that  the 
White  House  would  endorse  reciprocity  as  a 
policy  "goal."  In  other  words,  the  adminis- 
tration would  accept  a  legislative  declara- 
tion that  says  the  US  Is  mad  as  hell  and 
isn't  going  to  take  It  anymore— without  de- 
fining by  sUtute  what  the  country  will  do. 
That  should  send  a  glaring  signal  abroad 
that  trade  barriers  have  got  to  be  lowered. 
Yet  a  reckless  plunge  into  protectionism 


would  be  avoided  for  now.  Anger  in  the  US 
already  has  had  effect.  Japan  has  rectified  a 
number  of  its  aggravating  trade  practices, 
for  instance,  and  Is  thinking  about  relaxing 
others. 

The  administration  Is  cMrectly  emphasiz- 
ing bilateral  discussions  and  trade  negotia- 
tions within  broader  frameworks,  such  as 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  That  Is  the  most  sensible.  If  not  the 
most  dramatic,  strategy. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Aug.  1. 
19821 

PRoncnoNisii  Noi  Answkr  pob  Auto 
Imbustrt's  Woks 
Legislation  Is  pending  in  Congress  that 
would,  in  effect,  require  major  foreign  car 
manufacturers  to  build  most  of  their  vehi- 
cles for  the  American  market  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Reagan  administration  properly 
warns  that  passage  of  this  so-called  local- 
content  legislation  would  touch  off  trade 
wars  and  raise  auto  prices. 

"I  believe  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  these  bills,  attractive  as  they  may 
seem,  would  greatly  harm  the  American 
economy,  the  consiuner  and  the  flow  of 
world  trade,  without  helping  the  American 
auto  industry  In  any  substantial  way,"  said 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige.  a 
former  Omahan. 

While  several  proposals  are  pending,  the 
Fair  Practices  In  Automotive  Products  Act  is 
the  one  building  considerable  support.  It 
has  218  sponsors  In  the  House,  enough  for 
passage,  and  17  sponsors  In  the  Senate. 
Action  is  expected  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  bin  would  require  that  90  percent  of 
parts  and  labor  be  supplied  domestically  for 
automakers  selling  more  than  500.000  vehi- 
cles a  year  in  the  United  SUtes;  75  percent 
for  those  selling  200,000  to  500.000;  and  25 
percent  for  those  delivering  smaller  num- 
bers. 

A  main  supporter  is  Douglas  A.  Praser. 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  who 
argues  that  "passage  would  result  in  pro- 
tecting nearly  941.000  jobs." 

Baldrige  believes,  however,  that  the  legis- 
lation would  be  counterproductive  and  infla- 
tionary. Car  prices  would  go  up.  the  auto  in- 
dustry's ability  to  seek  low-cost  sources  of 
supply  would  be  restricted  (many  now  use 
foreign-made  parts)  and  International  trade 
agreements  would  be  violated. 

The  commerce  secreUry  added:  "The 
problems  of  the  United  States  auto  industry 
will  not  be  solved  by  enacting  trade  barriers. 
Those  problems  would  be  solved  by  provid- 
ing an  economic  climate  In  which  the 
United  SUtes  auto  companies  could  become 
more  productive  and  competitive.  Govern- 
ment subsidies  which  are  ob\iously  protec- 
tionist are  not  the  answer. 

"The  way  to  shore  up  our  auto  industry  Is 
through  competition.  American  cars  and 
trucks  must  become  competitive  In  the 
world  marketplace  appropriately,  not 
through  legislation  that  artificially  helps 
auto  employment  at  the  cost  of  the  con- 
sumer and  other  Industries." 

One  of  every  seven  manufacturing  jobs 
and  one  of  every  three  farmland  acres  in 
this  country  are  dependent  on  exports.  The 
United  States  Is  recognized  as  the  leader  of 
the  world  In  assuring  a  free  and  open  trad- 
ing system.  Every  administration  since 
World  War  II.  including  the  Reagan  White 
House,  has  defended  the  free  trade  princi- 
ple. 
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The  UAW  is  right  in  its  concern  for  its 
members  and  for  the  whole  American  econ- 
omy. But,  other  solutions  must  be  found. 
Banning  imports,  restricting  trade,  will  only 
complicate  an  already  confounding  pussle. 

Beyond  that,  imported  competition  is  only 
part  of  Detroit's— and  therefore.  Decatur's— 
problems.  High  interest  rates,  inflated  car 
prices,  rising  automobile  insurance  costs,  in- 
flation in  general  (which  has  meant  more 
pressure  on  consumer  dollars)  and  unem- 
ployment all  have  affected  new  car  sales. 

Making  Japanese  cars  less  available,  or 
more  costly,  would  change  only  minimally 
the  demand  for  American  cars. 

The  problem  with  erecting  trade  bar- 
riers—with fighting  fire  with  fire— Is  that 
everyone  gete  burned.  We  have  consistently 
opposed  restriction  of  trade.  We  have  op- 
posed and  still  oppose  using  trade  policy  to 
deal  with  political  problems.  Banning  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  punishment  for 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  a  bad  re- 
sponse, not  because  the  Soviets  should  not 
have  been  censured,  but  because  American 
farmers  paid  the  price.  Halting  the  sale  of 
pipe-laying  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  hurting  Caterpillar  more  than  the  Krem- 
lin's masters,  who  can  still  get  what  they 
need  from  a  Japanese  competitor. 

Japan  has  many  trade  barriers  now  which 
America  needs  to  work  harder  to  break 
down.  Erecting  barriers  of  our  own  will  not 
open  Japanese  markets  for  American  agri- 
cultural or  other  products  for  which  poten- 
tial markets  exist. 

We  have  no  easy  solution  to  offer  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  UAWs  magic  bill.  There  is 
no  "quick  fix." 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  32. 198a] 
Aim-lMFORT  Bill 

United  Auto  Workers  President  Douglas 
Fraser  and  a  sizable  number  of  congressmen 
have  the  notion  that  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry can  be  fixed  by  requiring  foreign 
manufacturers  to  install  up  to  90  percent 
U.S.-made  parts  on  cars  they  sell  in  this 
country. 

The  auto-parts  legislation,  in  support  of 
which  Mr.  Fraser  has  launched  a  nation- 
wide petition  drive,  is  defective  in  most  of 
its  parts. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  anti-competitive. 

It  would  amount  to  a  quota  system  on  im- 
ports—the fewer  U.S.  parts,  the  fewer  sales 
aUowed.  Most  foreign  manufacturers 
couldn't  and  probably  wouldn't  want  to 
meet  the  parts  requirement  and  therefore 
their  sales  would  be  restricted. 

It  is  also  anti-consumer. 

By  clamping  down  hard  on  imports,  there 
would  be  less  incentive  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  hold  the  line  on  prices.  So 
American  car  buyers  would  get  stuck  with 
higher  bills. 

Instead  of  trying  to  get  the  government  to 
keep  out  foreign  autos.  Mr.  Fraser  would  do 
better  to  launch  a  drive  among  American 
automakers  and  auto  workers  to  put  out 
better  and  cheaper  cars. 

U.S.  motorists  who  buy  imports  don't  do  it 
because  they  are  against  buying  American. 
They  buy  foreign  cars  because  they  are  less 
expensive  or  because  they  are  perceived  to 
be  of  superior  quality. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Aug.  8. 
19821 

MORX  PROTBCnOHISlf .  HIGHER  PRICES 

Whether  it's  steel,  autos.  textiles  or  shoes, 
the  rationale  for  protectionism  is  always  the 
same— preserving  Jobs— and  so  is  the  result: 


higher  prices  for  consumers.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  latest  exercise  in 
protectionism- a  bill  to  require  a  certain 
percentage  of  American-made  parts  in  cars 
sold  in  this  country— would  be  any  different. 
Indeed,  the  American  International  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  estimates  that 
the  requirement  would  add  $1,300  to  the 
price  of  foreign  cars  and  $1,000  to  the  price 
of  American  cars. 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union's  extravagant  claim  that  the 
legislation  would  save  or  create  several  hun- 
dred thousand  jobs,  a  premium  of  at  least 
$1,000  a  car  is  a  bit  much  to  expect  consum- 
ers to  pay.  But  Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
for  one.  thinks  it  would  be  worth  it.  He  is  a 
sponsor  of  the  domestic  content  bill,  as  are. 
on  the  House  side.  Reps.  Gephardt  and 
Young  of  St.  Louis.  It  would  require  compa- 
nies selling  more  than  100.000  automobiles  a 
year  in  the  U.S.  to  increase  gradually  the 
American-made  components  of  their  cars  so 
that  by  1985  the  proportion  would  range 
from  25  percent  to  90  percent,  depending  on 
sales. 

The  measure  is  the  antithesis  of  the  ethic 
of  competition  because  it  would  guarantee 
that  foreign  cars  would  be  higher  priced  and 
it  would  remove  much  of  the  incentive  for 
cost-saving  in  building  and  buying  parts. 
And  while  it  was  saving  Jobs  for  workers  in 
auto  plants— assuming  it  did— it  would  be 
taking  them  away  from  Americans  em- 
ployed in  this  country  by  foreign  car  deal- 
ers. Finally,  the  legislation  would  force 
American  manufacturers  to  accelerate  the 
construction  of  plants  abroad  to  remain 
competitive  in  markets  outside  the  U.S. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times.  Feb.  13. 
1982] 

PROTECnOIflSM 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
of  1982,  introduced  in  the  Senate  Wednes- 
day by  Sen.  John  C.  Danforth  of  Missouri, 
may  carry  a  lot  of  emotional  appeal  in  an 
election  year.  The  nation  is  in  recession, 
with  high  unemployment  and  a  declining  in- 
dustrial output. 

But  in  practice  this  potentially  dangerous 
piece  of  legislation  could  signal  the  rebirth 
of  protectionism  and  the  opening  of  a  trade 
war  with  devastating  consequence  for  every- 
one. Senator  Danforth  has  been  Joined  by 
nine  co-sponsors,  including  Sen.  Bob  Dole  of 
Kansas. 

In  essence  this  plan  would  provide  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  authority  to  identify 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  that  keep  U.S. 
exports,  including  manufactured  products, 
services  and  Investments,  out  of  foreign 
markets.  Once  that  is  done  the  U.S.  could 
then  retaliate  by  erecting  similar  barriers  to 
freeze  imports  out  of  our  market. 

Senator  Danforth  calls  this  "reciprocity." 
Others  have  been  quick  to  call  it  "protec- 
tionism" and  a  first  step  to  returning  to  the 
cripling  trade  wars  of  the  Great  Depression. 
While  it  is  true  the  U.S.  market  is  perhaps 
the  most  open  in  the  world,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  wide  open  as  Mr.  Danforth  and  others 
would  have  us  believe.  The  U.S.  imposes 
barriers,  too.  which  interrupt  the  free  flow 
of  many  Imports  to  these  shores. 

To  suggest  the  United  States  could  identi- 
fy its  grievances  with  other  nations— and 
there  are  many  legitimate  ones— and  then 
move  unilaterally  to  impose  offsetting  meas- 
ures without  foreign  retaliation  staggers  the 
imagination.  Obviously  other  nations  would 
respond  in  kind  for  political  as  well  as  eco- 


nomic  reasons.  The  UJ8.   would  be   hurt 
along  with  everyone  else. 

That's  why  The  Wall  Street  Journal  be- 
lieves 'a  reciprocity  policy  would  be  foolish- 
ly self-destructive."  adding  that  it  would 
"wreak  havoc  on  our  economy  as  well  as  the 
delicate  balance  of  international  trade." 

Certainly  the  lowering  of  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  is  in  the  interest  of  everyone, 
particularly  consumers  who  benefit  through 
lower  prices,  more  competition,  a  wider 
choice  in  the  marketplace  and  Increased  in- 
novation. Japan  is  obviously  the  senator's 
primary  target,  although  in  his  Senate 
speech,  explaining  reciprocity,  he  also 
touched  on  the  sins  of  Canada  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market.  ,  » »w  * 

There  is  no  denying  his  central  point  that 
other  nations  have  import  barriers  that  re- 
strict the  Inflow  of  U.S.  goods,  services  and 
investments.  Japan,  for  one,  has  already  de- 
cided to  remove  some  of  them.  Intense  pres- 
sure. negotUtlons  and  bargaining  won't  get 
the  Job  done  quickly  enough  to  please  Sena- 
tor Danforth  and  those  who  share  his  pro- 
tectionist views.  But  they  would  surely  be  a 
safer  course  for  the  United  SUtes  than  a 
rash  policy  which  could  upset  the  balance  of 
world  trade. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Tribune.  Feb.  17. 
1982] 


"Reciprocity" 
With  the  economy  mired  in  recession, 
with  unemployment  rising,  politicians  are 
looking  for  a  scapegoat.  A  growing  number 
think  they  have  found  one  in  Japan  and 
other  nations.  ^      , 

The  politicians  argue  that  thU  country  is 
being  hurt  in  international  trade  because 
other  nations  don't  always  play  fair:  They 
don't  aUow  U.S.  products  the  same  kind  of 
access  to  their  markets  as  their  products  are 
allowed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  time, 
therefore,  the  argument  goes,  to  mslst  on 
trade  "reciprocity." 

Commerce   Secretary    Malcolm   Baldrige 
said  recently  that  he  would  support  the 
movement  in  Congress  for  reciprocity  unless 
Japan   opened   its   markets   to   a   greater 
extent.  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtlve  William 
Brock  warned  in  a  speech  in  Europe  that 
neither  the  Reagan  administration  nor  Con- 
gress wiU  'continue  to  tolerate  unfair  trad- 
ing practices.  ..."  ,         ,     ^ 
"Reciprocity"  sounds  great.  A  closer  look 
shows,  however,  as  The  Wall  Street  Joum^ 
warned  in  an  editorial,  that  ".  .  .  It's  hard 
to  imagine  a  surer  recipe  for  trade  wars  and 
resulting  world  depression."  __ 
It  is  far  from  easy  to  enforce  "fair  trade, 
because  different  countries  try  to  protect 
different  industries.  The  Japanese  protect 
their  Inefficient  farmers:  the  United  SUtes 
is  worried  about  its  Inefficient  auto  indus- 
try   If  Japan  makes  it  unreasonably  hard 
for  Americans  to  sell  it  beef  or  citrus  fruit, 
does  this  country  crack  down  on  agricultur- 
al Imports  from  Japan  or  go  for  one  that 
hurts:  the  Japanese  auto  Industry? 

Once  the  United  SUtes  starts  imposing 
trade  restraints  in  the  name  of  "fair  trade, 
other  nations  are  likely  to  retaliate.  This 
would  hurt  those  successful  American  enter- 
prises that  can  compete  In  world  markets. 

Trade  restraints  hurt  American  consum- 
ers too  because  they  usually  buy  Imported 
products  because  of  either  quality  or  econo- 
my (Often  both).  In  such  cases,  "buy  Ameri- 
can" can  mean  paying  more  for  less. 

The  United  SUtes  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  free  trade.  Great  pressures  are  being  felt 
by  other  nations,  especially  in  Europe,  to 
resort  to  protectionism.  If  America  gave  in 


to  the  pressure  for  trade  "reciprocity," 
these  nations  would  likely  match  the  UA 
restrictions,  and  then  some.  The  result 
would  be  a  shrinking  of  world  trade,  higher 
inflation,  growing  unemployment  and  a  pro- 
longed recession. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  March  19821 

Toward  Free  Trade 
There  may  be  no  better  way  to  show  that 
foreign  trade  is  a  two-way  proposiUon  than 
to  note  that  some  80.000  Jobs  in  Indiana 
depend  on  exports.  Approximately  $3  billion 
Is  generated  here  by  shlpmente  abroad  of  in- 
dustrial goods  and  servlceB  and  agricultural 
commodities  "made  in  Indiana." 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Greater  Indian- 
apolis Foreign  Trade  Zone  at  Indianapolis 
International  Airport  is  one  sign  that  such 
trade  is  expected  to  grow.  Indeed  exports 
are  anticipated  to  represent  20  percent  of 
the  Indiana  economy  by  the  end  of  the 
19806 

The  facts  do  not  support  those  who  would 
argue  that  Americans  need  to  throw  up  per- 
manent trade  barriers  to  keep  out  imports. 
Nor  can  they  be  used  to  shore  up  the  mood 
of  protecUonism.  particularly  in  the  auto 
and  steel  Industries,  that  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing some  poUtlcal  support  from  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Historically  the  United  SUtes  has  argued 
for  a  freer  world  economy  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  mix  of  foreign  business  that 
should  change  that  goaL  Indeed,  as  the 
service  component  of  our  foreign  trade 
grows  it  Is  to  our  distinct  overall  advantage 
to  tear  down,  not  reinforce  obstacles  to 
freer  trade  within  the  Western  world. 

Despite  the  attention  to  manufactured 
and  agricultural  products,  it  is  in  the  export 
of  these  'invisible"  services  that  the  United 
SUtes  leads  the  world.  More  importantly, 
such  services  make  up  23  percent  of  aU  U.S. 
exports  and  are  growing  at  a  rate  of  about 
10  percent  faster  than  other  kinds  of  ex- 
ports. _,       .    , 

Already  there  are  numerous  barriers  being 
erected  by  various  governments.  Germany 
says  U.S.  advertisers  who  photograph  or 
film  in  certain  U.S.  locations  must  employ 
German  models.  Austria  forces  U.S.  copy- 
right holders  to  accept  a  govertunent  licens- 
ing fee  for  their  intellectual  property.  Ar- 
gentina insists  U.S.  firms  use  a  local  under- 
writer for  maritime  insurance.  The  Europe- 
an Common  Market  nations  refuse  to  con- 
nect U.S.  daU  retrieval  firms  to  Euronet. 
the  local  Interconnect  information  system. 

In  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  bargaining 
move,  the  office  of  William  Brock,  the 
President's  special  trade  adviser,  to  suggest- 
ing that  the  U.S.  propose  reciprocal  rules  of 
behavior  so  that  no  nation  can  unilaterauy 
impose  unreasonable  and  discriminatory 
barriers  to  International  trade  in  serv'c«s. 
Perhaps  such  a  move  would  be  a  mixed 
blessing  at  best. 

It  might  eventually  make  the  system  more 
effective  if  aU  the  industrialized  countries 
would  work  together  to  reach  an  increasing- 
ly free  trade  system  through  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  and  Community  Develop- 
ment or  some  slmUar  organization. 

But  the  administration  should  tread  cau- 
tiously in  setting  up  more  barriers  to  offset 
other  barriers.  It  may  make  better  longterm 
sense  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Washing- 
ton-based Council  for  a  Competitive  Econo- 
my whose  leaders  have  noted  that  bilateral 
agreements  smack  of  18th  century  mercan- 
tilism. ^  .  J 
•Some  of  our  members  are  hard  pressed 
to  compete  with  foreign  compeUtion."  says 


Richard  W.  Wilcke,  president  of  that  na- 
tional business  association,  "but  we  believe 
in  free  trade,  meaning  unilateral  lowering  of 
UJS.  restrictions." 

"We  harm  only  our  own  economy  and  our 
own  people  when  we  close  our  markete  in  an 
attempt  to  retaliate  against  the  restrictions 
of  other  countries.  There  Is  no  way  that  one 
interference  can  be  neutralized  or  counter- 
vaOed'  by  adding  another.  We  simply  lessen 
freedom  and  mulUply  the  economic  distor- 
tion." says  Wilcke. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  4. 1982] 

AUTOMOBILB  NaTIOH alum 

For  three  years,  the  United  Auto  Workers 
union  has  been  trying  to  get  something 
done  to  reduce  auto  imports  into  this  coun- 
try. Except  for  a  promise  of  "voluntary  re- 
straint"  extracted  from  the  Japanese  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  they  have  had  no 
luck.  But  a  bill  representing  economic  na- 
Uonallam  at  its  worst  now  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  enactment. 

The  bill,  which  has  attracted  more  than 
half  the  members  of  the  House  as  cospon- 
sors.  would  require  foreign  autos  to  have  a 
substantial  "domestic  content"— American 
parts  and  labor.  The  biggest  importer. 
Toyota,  would  have  to  sell  cars  that  are  90 
percent  American-made  by  1985.  Other  for- 
eign auto  makers  would  have  to  meet  lower 
but  still  stringent  rules. 

The  likely  result  of  such  a  law  would  be  to 
raise  the  prices  of  the  imports,  and  particu- 
larly of  Japanese  cars.  One  reason  for  their 
popularity  to  that  the  Japanese  can  buUd 
cars  more  cheaply  than  we  can— about 
$1  500  less,  even  with  the  cost  of  shipping 
and  duties.  That  to  largely  because  of  the 
lower  labor  costs,  about  half  those  of  the 
Big  Three.  Forced  to  pay  higher  wages, 
ToyoU  and  Datsun  will  have  to  charge 
higher  prices— penalizing  Americans  who 
want  Japanese  cars  and  giving  Detroit  the 
opportunity  to  raise  Its  price  too. 

The  idea  here  to  to  put  some  of  the 
250  000  unemployed  American  auto  workers 
back  to  work.  That  to  a  worthy  goal.  But  in 
thto  case  any  new  Jobs  for  auto  workers 
would  come  at  the  expense  of  other  work- 
ers Americans  who  are  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  cars  wUl  have  less  money  to  buy 
other  goods,  causing  unemployment  among 
workers  producing  those  goods.  It  ton't  clear 
why  car  buyers  and  other  workers,  should 
make  sacrifices  for  auto  workers,  who  in 
general  are  already  better  paid  than  the  av- 
erage American. 

In  any  case,  there  are  finally  signs  that 
the  auto  Industry's  worst  problems  may  be 
behind  It.  The  main  source  of  its  to  slump  to 
high  Interest  rates,  which  have  perstoted  for 
more  than  two  years.  If  rates  continue  to 
decline,  the  Big  Three-and  aU  those  unem- 
ployed auto  workers— undoubtedly  wlU  ben- 
efit. In  thto  Instance  patience  to  a  better  pre- 
scription than  protectionism. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  13, 

19821 
Congressional  anger  at  Japanese  trading 
practices  to  growing,  given  Japan's  $18.1  bil- 
lion trade  surplus  with  the  United  SUtes  m 
1981  That  motivated  thto  week's  Senate  call 
for  hearings  in  March  on  "reciprocity"  bUto 
aimed  chiefly  at  forcing  Japan  to  open  its 
markets  to  more  U.S.  sales. 

The  move  to  understandable.  It's  also  Irre- 
sponsible, to  echo  Robert  S.  IngersoU,  a  di- 
rector at  Chicago's  First  National  Bank  and 
former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Japan. 
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[From  the  AtlanU  Constitution.  Aug.  10. 


U.S.  parts  and  labor  are  considerably  more 

1...  41.. _  fnmlon  <uiiilval»ntj:    The  re- 


United  SUtes  employment  picture  as  thto 
country's  trading  partners  took  retaliatory 
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[Prom  the  pouisville  Courier-Journal,  Apr. 
9,  1982] 
Bill  No  Favor  to  Cowsumkhs 
Japan  reluctantly  agreed  to 
than  1.68  million  passenger 
United  SUtes  for  12  months, 
up,  Detroit  remains  in  serious 
Japan  has  imposed  the  same 
for  the  current  year, 
apanese  exercise  in  "voluntary" 
t  appeased  would-be  protec- 
7apitol  Hill.  There  the  talk  is  of 
'—curbing   imports  from  coun- 
't  open  their  markets  eagerly 
U.S.  exports— and  of  other  de- 
American  Jobs  at  the  expense 
_  world  trade.  One  variant  is  a 
pushed  by  Senator  Wendell  Ford 
that  would  require  American- 
In  imported  autos. 

Content "  bill  is  clearly  de- 

siifle  our  car  imports— especially 

and  models  most  popular 

consumers.  The  more  cars  a 

automaker    sold    here,    the    more 

niade  parts  would  have  to  be  in 

Thus   an   automaker  that  sold 

here  would  have  to  buy  Ameri- 

darts  worth  25  percent  of  its  U.S. 

lercentage  would  rise  to  90  per- 

Lutomakers    selling    more    than 


this  legislation  is  strongly  sup- 
the    United     Auto    Workers, 
aiitomakers  in  various  nations,  in- 
United  States,   routinely   use 
elsewhere,  the  onerous  requlre- 
S^nator  Ford's  bill  would  force  for- 
either  to  build  plants  here 
l^ge  sales  in   the  U.S.  market, 
the  UAW  would  benefit— or  so 
)elleve. 

foreign   automakers  would 
strategy  by  selling  only  their 
models  here  and  appealing 
of  the  U.S.  market  where  De- 
has  been  strongest.  Some  Japa- 
compinies  already  have  done  this.  U.S. 
he    most    luxurious    models    of 


expe  isive 
sector 


Toyota  and  Datsun  rose  sharply  last  year, 
as  the  Japanese  sought  maximum  profits 
under  their  self-imposed  quota. 

The  American  consumer  looking  for  bar- 
gain transportation  would  be  hurt  in  two 
ways:  (1)  there  would  be  fewer  lowcost  im- 
ported cars  available;  and  (2)  American 
automakers,  facing  less  competition,  doubt- 
less would  boost  prices  for  their  bottom-of- 
the-line  models.  Beyond  that,  American 
workers  could  be  hurt,  too.  If  Japan  and 
other  countries  retaliated  by  requiring  that 
parts  made  by  their  workers  be  included  in, 
say,  Boeing  jetliners.  Even  worse,  an  inter- 
national wave  of  protectionism  could  trigger 
another  depression,  as  in  the  19308.  If  that 
happened,  Detroit's  woes  would  be  a  drop  of 
pain  in  a  sea  of  economic  calamity. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Apr.  15. 1982] 
Wendell  Foho's  New  Edsel 

Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D-Ky..  has  fired  the 
opening  shot  in  a  new  trade  war  that  could 
claim  hard-pressed  U.S.  farmers  as  victims. 

Ford  wants  Congress  to  cultivate  a  par- 
ticularly nasty  strain  of  the  "beggar  thy 
neighbor"  virus  which  triggered  a  world- 
wide depression  in  the  "SOs.  A  major  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Great  Depression,  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  tried  to  price  foreign 
manufacturers  out  of  U.S.  markets.  Ford's 
bill  would  flatly  outlaw  the  sale  of  large 
numbers  of  foreign-built  automobiles  in  this 
country  at  any  price. 

Ford's  bill  is  called  a"local  content"  law. 
Common  in  economically  backward  Third 
World  countries,  such  laws  are  a  key  reason 
such  countries  tend  to  stay  backward.  In 
Ford's  version,  any  company  selling  more 
than  100.000  cars  in  the  United  SUtes 
would  have  to  produce  25  percent  of  the 
value  of  those  cars  here.  The  "local  con- 
tent" requirement  jumps  to  50  percent  at 
150.000  units.  75  percent  at  200.000  units, 
and  90  percent  over  500,000  units. 

The  bill  is  a  top  priority  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union,  which  wants  to  retain 
U.S.  auto  assembly  jobs  even  if  the  Ameri- 
can firms  themselves  collapse.  Vollcswagen 
is  the  only  foreign-based  manufacturer  as- 
sembling automobiles  in  this  country.  But 
Honda  will  open  an  auto  assemblyplant  in 
Marysvllle,  Ohio,  later  this  year  with  a  pro- 
jected capacity  of  10,000  units  a  month. 
Most  Honda  and  Kawasaki  motorcycles  sold 
in  this  country  are  already  assembled  here. 
Datsun  is  building  a  light  truck  assembly 
plant  in  Tennessee.  General  Motors  and 
Toyota  are  considering  a  joint  venture  and 
Japanese  television  manufacturers  have  sev- 
eral U.S.  plants. 

As  all  this  activity  shows,  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  bad  about  foreign  firms  assem- 
bling producte  in  this  country.  But  substi- 
tuting the  coercion  of  Ford's  "local  content" 
bill  for  those  voluntary  arrangements  is  a 
very  different  matter.  Suddenly,  foreign 
firms  aren't  being  wooed  on  terms  of  mutual 
advantage  but  being  handed  a  one-sided  ul- 
timatum. That  puts  pressure  on  their  own 
governments  to  retaliate. 

In  Japan's  case,  there  already  is  a  lot  of 
pressure,  since  Japanese  farmers  are  a  key 
constituency  for  the  ruling  Liberal  Demo- 
crats. Colorado  wheat  farmers  and  cattle- 
men are  the  equivalent  on  this  side  of  the 
Pacific  of  Japan's  automakers— fierce  com- 
petitors who  enjoy  major  productivity  ad- 
vantages compared  with  Japanese  farmers. 

It's  true  that  there  are  some  Japanese  re- 
strictions on  importing  U.S.  farm  products- 
just  as  this  country  limits  meat  and  dairy 
imports.  But  even  if  the  Japanese  market 
isn't  perfect  for  U.S.  farmers,  it's  very  good. 


Japan  is  by  far  the  largest  customer  for  U.S. 
farm  products,  buying  $7.8  bUlion  worth  in 
1981.  Prom  1975  to  1980.  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  to  Japan  doubled,  while  exports  to 
the  European  Community  rose  only  60  per- 
cent. 

Japanese  farmers  aren't  any  happier 
about  their  Colorado  competitors  than  De- 
troit autoworkers  are  about  Japanese  auto- 
makers. And  Ford  is  either  being  foolish  or 
disingenuous  to  argue  that  erecting  trade 
barriers  In  this  country  won't  trigger  retal- 
iation against  U.S.  exports.  If  cars  sold  in 
America  have  to  be  manufactured  here,  why 
shouldn't  food  sold  in  Japan  be  grown  in 
Japan? 

If  Ford  succeeds  in  starting  his  trade  war. 
every  job  saved  in  Detroit  would  be  offset 
by  another  farmer  going  bankrupt  In  Colo- 
rado or  Iowa.  So  there  would  be  no  gain  in 
VS.  employment.  The  only  real  change 
would  be  that  Japtmese  consumers  would 
pay  more  for  poorer  food  while  UJS.  con- 
sumers paid  more  for  poorer  cars. 

Ford's  bill  is  an  economic  Edsel. 

[From  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Mar.  19, 
1982] 

How  Japam  Does  It 

Even  American  automobile  workers  seem 
to  have  accepted  the  proposition  that  Japa- 
nese cars  are  produced  less  expensively  than 
American  cars  because  American  auto  work- 
ers earn  an  average  of  $8  an  hour  more  than 
their  Japanese  counterparts.  The  new 
United  Auto  Workers  contracts  reflect  such 
a  concession. 

But  a  Harvard  Business  School  study  con- 
tradicts the  complaint  that  high  wages  put 
Detroit  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
Wages  account  for  about  a  third  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  production,  says  the 
study.  The  rest  of  the  Japanese  advantage 
may  be  attributed  to  superior  management 
practices  and  better  relations  with  labor. 
Better  relations  with  labor  means  assur- 
ances of  lifetime  employment  and  unceasing 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Japanese  management 
to  humanize  factory  work. 

One  Detroit  complaint  is  justified.  The 
Japsuiese  manufacturers  have  a  greater 
measure  of  support  from  government  in  the 
form  of  tariffs  and  other  devices  to  inhibit 
importation  of  American  cars  into  Japan. 
But  the  barriers  are  coming  down  as  the 
U.S.  rightfully  insists  that  they  should. 

It  is  far  wiser,  we  think,  to  ask  Japan  to 
abandon  a  policy  of  protectionism  than  to 
adopt  such  a  policy  for  America.  To  counter 
a  bad  idea  with  a  bad  idea  makes  no  sense. 
In  this  particular  case  it  could  lead  only  to  a 
trade  war  that  would  be  harmful  to  both 
sides.  In  any  event,  protectionism  won't 
make  American  industry  more  productive. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea,  however,  to 
adopt— steal,  if  you  will— some  of  the  prac- 
tices that  have  allowed  Japanese  production 
to  surge  ahead  of  Detroit's.  The  Harvard 
study  observes  that  a  constant  effort  is 
made  to  keep  Japanese  workers  happy  on 
the  assembly  lines,  that  fringe  benefits  give 
their  families  a  sense  of  security  and  that 
workers  are  not  confined  to  single  boring 
operations  such  as  attaching  door  handles 
but  may  undertake  other  assignments.  They 
are  provided  ample  rest  periods  and  a  cozy, 
clublike  work  atmosphere.  Detroit  should 
take  notice. 


[Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Aug.  10, 
1982] 
Proposed  Atno  Bill  A  Lemom 
American  autoworkers  and  manufacturers 
will  begin  winning  the  auto  war  with  Japan 
when  they  stop  looking  in  the  rear-view 
mirror  and  stomp  hard  instead  on  the  accel- 
erator of  quality  and  productivity. 

The  latest  wrong-way  U.S.  action  is  the 
proposed  Pair  Practices  in  Automotive  Prod- 
ucu  Act.  protectionist  legislation  supported 
by  the  United  Auto  Workers.  Congress 
should  stop  the  measure  before  it  wrecks 
trade  with  Japan  and  Europe— trade  that,  in 
the  main,  is  to  our  benefit. 

The  act  now  being  considered  in  the 
House,  would  require  that  foreign  autos  sold 
in  the  United  States  use  a  percentage  of 
American-made  parts  and  labor.  The  cur- 
rent goal  is  75  to  90  percent  within  three 
years  of  the  act's  passage. 

The  act  is  aimed  primarily  at  Japan,  since 
Japanese  automakers  have  captured  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  U.S.  market.  The  only 
effective  way  the  JM)anese  could  meet  the 
75-90  percent  requirement  would  be  to  build 
plants  in  this  country. 

Supporters  of  the  act  contend  it  would 
provide  new  jobs  for  about  200,000  Ameri- 
cans. But  what  they  don't  mention  is  that  it 
would  largely  displace  the  160,000  Ameri- 
cans whose  jobs  now  depend  on  importing 
cars  from  Japan.  They  also  don't  mention 
that  requiring  such  a  high  percentage  of 
American  parts  and  labor  would  ensure  that 
U.S.  consumers  would  pay  higher  prices  for 

all  autos.  _     ....    .1 

U.S.  automakers  need  to  begin  believing 
their  own  advertising  about  buUding  autos 
for  the  world.  They  need  to  build  cars  that 
will  compete  In  a  world  market,  with  the 
U.S.  market  only  a  part— although  a  major 
part— of  that. 

American  auto  companies  and  autowork- 
ers will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Japan 
when  they  match  the  quality  and  productiv- 
ity of  the  Japanese. 

There  are  important  considerations 
beyond  the  auto  competition.  Japan  and  the 
United  SUtes  are  major  trade  partners  In 
numerous  other  areas.  How  long  would  It 
take  before  strong  protectionist  legislation, 
such  as  the  proposed  auto  bill,  would  spread 
to  other  producte  made  or  imported  by  both 
nations?  Trade  restrictions,  given  time  to 
fester,  hurt  all  nations  involved. 

[Prom  the  AtlanU  Journal-Constitution, 

Oct.  9  1982] 

AiTTo  Proposal  Is  QtrrrxER's  Way  Out 

U.S.  autoworkers  are  balking  at  meeting 
the  competition  of  the  world.  And  their  re- 
fusal could  cost  all  other  Americans  plenty. 

The  autoworkers— as  represented  by  the 
United  Auto  Workers  unions— are  seeking 
government  endorsement  of  their  failure  In 
the  form  of  a  bill  called  the  Fair  Practices 
in  Automotive  Producte  Act.  There's  noth- 
ing fair  about  the  legislation. 

It  would  require  that  most  autos  and  light 
trucks  sold  in  the  nation  have  a  certain 
amount  of  their  value  added  In  the  United 
SUtes.  This  "domestic  content"  bill  speci- 
fies that  the  amount  range  from  50-to-90 
percent,  depending  on  the  number  of  cars 
and  trucks  that  a  manufacturer  sells  In  the 

nation.  ^        .      . 

To  meet  the  50-to-90  percent  quota,  Japa- 
nese (and  other)  manufacturers  would  have 
to  use  U.S.-made  parte  or  assemble  units  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  effect,  VS.  autoworkers  are  saying 
through  this  blU  that  they  won't  even  try  to 
compete. 


U.S.  parts  and  labor  are  considerably  more 
expensive  than  foreign  equlvalente.  The  re- 
sulte  of  this  protectionist  legislation  would 
be  higher-priced  autos  for  American  con- 
sumers and  the  effective  banning  of  large 
numbers  of  low-cost,  fuel  efficient  foreign 
imports.  ^^  ^ 

UAW  president  Douglas  Praser  says  that 
what's  good  for  auto  jobs  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica. That's  true  to  a  degree,  but  not  if  auto 
jobs  in  the  United  SUtes  are  artificially  pro- 
tected from  basic  economic  realities. 

About  714.000  workers  (out  of  roughly  100 
million)  are  employed  in  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry. The  UAW's  "sweetheart"  legislaUon 
might  create  a  few  thousand  more  auto 
jobs.  But  our  foreign  trading  partners  would 
retaliate  with  their  own  protective  legisla- 
tion—jeopardizing thousands  more  jobs 
than  would  i>e  spared.  There  are  more  than 
2  million  Americans  employed,  for  example, 
in  the  electric  and  electronics  industry,  one 
of  our  major  exports. 

Irrational  trade  restrictions  such  as  the 
so-called  Pair  Practices  legislation  lead  only 
to  trade  wars  in  which  all  are  losers.  Con- 
gress must  reject  the  bill.  It's  not  only 
unfair  and  costly,  it's  also  the  quitter's  way 
out. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Banner.  Aug.  24. 1983] 
"Local  CoirtEirr"  Would  Hurt  Trade 


"Local  content"  legislation  is  the  catchy 
name  of  the  latest  device  to  be  put  forward 
by  the  protectionist  element  in  this  country 
seeking  to  dull  the  edge  of  competition  from 
foreign  automobile  manufacturers. 

By  whatever  name  it  goes,  the  principle  of 
"local  content"  is  shortsighted  and  not  in 
the  best  Intereste  of  United  SUtes  industry, 
including  the  carmakers  and  those  who 
work  for  them.  It  is  good  to  see  that  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige  labeled 
the  proposed  legislation  for  what  it  is.  "a 
new  threat  to  U.S.  world  trade  markete." 

Simply  put.  the  plan,  which  Is  being 
pushed  by  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
with  strong  support  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives,  would  require  that  90  percent  of 
the  componente  of  each  automobile  manu- 
factured in  this  country  be  domestic  rather 
than  foreign. 

Mr.  Baldrige  says  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion Ijelieves  this  approach,  rather  than  pro- 
viding an  answer  to  basic  industry  problems, 
would  greatly  harm  the  flow  of  world  trade, 
the  American  economy  and  the  consumer. 

It  is  Important  to  understand,  he  says, 
that  one  of  every  seven  manufacturing  jobs 
In  the  United  SUtes  depends  on  exporte,  as 
does  one  of  every  three  acres  of  producing 
farmland.  .  .. 

While  American  industriallste  often 
accuse  foreign  nations  of  competing  unfair- 
ly with  us,  and  occasionally  with  Justifica- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  major 
industrialized  nation  has  even  enacted  lo<^ 
content  legislation  against  the  United 
SUtes. 

A  federal  government  task  force  that 
studied  the  implications  of  local  content 
concluded  that  if  auto  sales  in  the  United 
SUtes  approached  previous  peak  levels  by 
1985  (the  year  local  content  proposals  are 
targeted  to  become  fully  effective)  local  con- 
tent would  add  no  more  than  200,000  jobs 
for  U.S.  auto  workers.  And  the  study  con- 
cluded that  such  employment  gains  would 
be  offset  by  job  losses  at  U.S.  assembly 
plants  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  in  the 
foreign  car  shipping  and  distribution  net- 
work. ^  J  w» 
And  this  does  not  aUow  for  the  no  doubt 
substantial  losses  that  would  accrue  in  the 


United  SUtes  employment  picture  as  this 
country's  trading  partners  took  retaliatory 
steps. 

Local  content  legislation  would  further- 
more hurt  the  American  consumer  through 
sizable  increases  in  car-buying  coste,  esti- 
mated by  the  study  at  an  extra  10  percent. 

The  erection  of  trade  barriers,  favoring 
one  Industry  and  financed  by  the  consumer, 
is  not  the  way  to  solve  the  automobile  In- 
dustry's problems.  They  can  be  solved  only 
by  providing  an  economic  climate  in  which 
VS.  companies  can  become  more  productive 
and  competitive. 

We  hope  that  members  of  Teimessee's  del- 
egation in  Congress  will  become  aware  of 
the  hazards  of  this  proposed  legislation  and 
will  do  all  within  their  power  to  see  that  it 
is  defeated. 

[From  the  Arizona  RepubUc.  Oct.  29. 1982] 

Takhig  a  Wrong  Turn 
Once  a  stalwart  advocate  of  free  trade,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  has  made  a  U-tum 
and  come  out  for  protectionism. 

This  is  understandable  because  scores  of 
thousands   of   UAW   members   have   been 
made  jobless  by  foreign  competition. 
It's  also  deplorable. 

the  UAW  is  sponsoring  a  bill  in  Congress 
that  would  compel  foreign  automakers  to 
produce  cars  in  the  United  SUtes  or  be  shut 
out  of  the  U.S.  market  by  stringent  compo- 
nent requiremente. 

The  bill  has  about  200  sponsors  in  the 
House  and  the  support  of  the  two  leading 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and 
former  Vice  President  Walter  F.  Mondale. 

They  should  know  better,  but  they're 
both  angling  for  the  endorsement  of  the 
APL-CIO. 

The  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  creating 
a  few  jobs  for  UAW  members  at  the  uneco- 
nomic average  wage  of  $20  an  hour. 

But  it  would  do  this  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sumers. ..  .  _i 
Consumers  would  be  forced  to  buy  Ameri- 
can cars  they  didn't  especiaUy  like  instead 
of  the  foreign  cars  they  preferred,  and  to 
pay  more. 

In  the  long  run,  jobs  the  bill  created 
would    disappear    because    higher    prices 

would  shrink  the  auto  market.  

Expect  to  see  more  bills  like  the  UAW  bill 
come  up  before  Congress  next  year. 

The  unions  are  becoming  increasingly  pro- 
tectionist. J      ^     J. 

They  seem  incapable  of  understanding 
that  foreign  competition  did  not  create  the 
ills  that  afflict  U.S.  industries. 

Foreigners  were  able  to  cut  Into  their  mar- 
kete because  they  were  sick  already. 

This  is  true  of  autos.  It's  also  true  of  steel. 

textiles  and  shoes.  „  ,.  ^   c-^i 

In  the  case  of  steel,  the  United  Steel 

Workers  union  is  partly  responsible  for  the 

Inroads  made  by  foreigners. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  USW  has  man- 
aged to  drive  up  wages  at  the  annual  aver- 
age of  12.4  percent.  MeanwhUe,  producUvlty 
has  gone  up  only  2  percent  a  year. 

In  all  fairness,  management  and  govern- 
ment policies  are  equally  responsible  for  the 
Industry's  troubles. 

Management  has  been  slow  In  moderniz- 
ing and  in  shutting  down  obsolete  plante. 

The  industry  also  has  problems  in  compet- 
ing with  foreign  companies  on  the  world 
market  because  the  doUar  is  overvalued  as 
the  result  of  high  interest  rates. 

In  the  case  of  textiles  and  shoes,  the 
unions  might  just  as  well  face  it. 
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delay  and  (of  course)  higher  costs  for  con- 
sumers. 

If  they  wanta  sell  'em  here  they  gotu 
build  'em  here,  says  Senator  Ford,  no  doubt 
content  that  his  simple-minded  notions  can 
prevail  over  the  complexity  of  the  real 
world.  Apparently  reactionary  Jingoism 
didnt  go  out  of  style  with  the  passing  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

[From  the  Seattle  Times.  Aug.  1, 1982] 
PROTEcnomsic  Would  Irtite  Rxtauatioii 

For  a  bad  example  of  protectionist  legisla- 
tion—and there  are  scads  of  such  bills  in 
Congress  these  days— it's  hard  to  beat  the 
so-called  "domestic  content"  measure  being 
lobbied  heavily  by,  naturally,  the  United 
Auto  Workers. 

Companion  Senate  and  House  bills  would 
require  that  up  to  90  percent  of  the  parts  in 
autos  and  trucks  bearing  foreign  labels  be 
produced  by  American  workers  in  U.S.  fac- 
tories. 

A  manufacturer  in,  say,  Japan  would  face 
severe  restrictions  on  the  number  of  vehi- 
cles that  could  t>e  marketed  in  this  coimtry 
if  the  domestic-content  limits  were  not  met. 

On  its  face,  the  legislation  is  one  more 
well-intentioned  but  misguided  attempt  to 
meet  the  threat  of  foreign  competition 
through  self-defeating  controls  on  imports. 

The  domestic-content  bill,  according  to  a 
recent  analysis  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
is  gaining  momentum  largely  because  many 
congressmen  perceive  it  mistakenly  as  a  bill 
wanted  by  "labor." 

Labor's  support,  however,  does  not  include 
thousands  of  workers,  especially  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  employed  in  Jobs  related  to  the 
processing  and  handling  of  imported  vehi- 
cles. 

Nor  should  the  measure  escape  the  notice 
of  those  with  a  broader  interest  in  free- 
trade  issues.  That  is  because  enactment  of 
restrictive  legislation  of  this  type  almost 
certainly  would  Invite  retaliation  from 
abroad. 

One  easily  could  visualize  other  nations 
taking  a  retaliatory  stance  against  all 
manner  of  American-made  goods  headed  for 
the  foreign  market.  Not  the  least  of  them 
might  weU  be  Boeing  Jetliners.  Imagine  the 
uproar  that  would  occur  here  if  Japan  de- 
creed that  Boeing  planes  sold  in  that  coun- 
try must  consist  largely  of  parts  and  other 
items  produced  in  Japanese  factories  by 
Japanese  workers. 

Obviously,  much  remains  to  be  done 
toward  helping  America  obtain  a  bigger 
share  of  the  international  marketplace. 
Nothing  along  that  line  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished, however,  by  legislation  that  might 
bring  short-term  relief  to  Detroit  auto  work- 
ers but  create  long-term  damage  to  this 
country's  trading  position  and— raise  costs 
and  limit  product  avaUability  to  American 
consumers. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Dec.  8. 

1083] 

DoMXsnc  CoirmiT  Bill:  To  the  Jumkyars 

The  automotive  "domestic  content"  bill 
now  before  Congress  needs  a  head-on  colli- 
sion with  reality. 

The  bill's  authors.  Reps.  Ottinger  of  New 
York  and  Dingell  of  Michigan,  want  sharp 
increases  in  the  U.S.-produced  content  of 
cars  made  and  sold  here:  whereby  they 
expect  to  cut  down  on  imports,  stimulate 
the  sale  of  American  cars  and  put  American 
workers  back  on  the  assembly  lines. 

The  bUl  is  far  likelier  to  abolish  than  to 
create  Jobs,  in  the  time-honored  manner  of 


"protectionist"  legislation.  The  protected  do 
all  right.  The  unprotected  are  the  ones  left 
to  fend,  often  unsuccessfully,  for  them- 
selves. 

The  unprotected  here  are  niunerous.  Start 
with  car-buyers,  who  demonstrably  like  the 
products  of  foreign  carmakers.  Nobody  com- 
pel* Americans  to  buy  foreign  cars.  They  do 
so  because  they  perceive  foreign  cars  to  be  a 
better  deal,  as  to  price,  workmanship  or 
both. 

The  domestic  content  bill  would  not  make 
American  cars  more  attractive;  it  would 
make  them  more  expensive— (330  per  vehi- 
cle is  the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  esti- 
mate. How  is  this  supposed  to  produce  fren- 
zied mobs  in  auto  showrooms? 

The  bill  would  certainly  create  Jobs  in  the 
auto  and  auto-supply  indiistries.  But  in  case 
Ottinger  and  Dingell  haven't  noticed,  these 
aren't  the  only  industries  that  exist.  The 
Jobs  of  80.000  Americans  who  staff  2.000 
import  dealerships  would  be  at  risk  should 
the  domestic  content  bill  pass.  Likewise 
more  than  90.000  Jobs  in  14  East.  West  and 
Gulf  ports,  according  to  a  Commerce  De- 
partment estimate. 

And  if  Japan  retaliates  with  restrictions 
against  American  imports,  what  then?  More 
unemployment  for  Americans  in  the  agricul- 
tural, coal,  timber,  aircraft,  chemical  and 
machinery  industries:  [>erhap8  a  net  lou  of 
M.OOO  Jobs  by  1990. 

The  domestic  content  bill  is  the  worst 
kind  of  special-interest  legislation.  Tow  it  to 
the  Junkyard.  Walk  away.  Don't  look  back. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RAOUL  WALLENBERG'S 
UNFINISHED  ODYSSEY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
just  over  38  years  ago,  an  extraordi- 
nary Swede  named  Raoul  Wallenberg 
disappeared  in  Budapest.  Since  that 
time,  the  name  Wallenberg  has  come 
to  symbolize  romance  and  mystery:  ro- 
mance, because  his  courage  and  audac- 
ity preserved  over  100,000  Jewish  lives 
in  Nazi-occupied  Hungary;  and  mys- 
tery, because  he  is  believed  to  be  alive 
today  in  the  penal  system  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  brief  recounting  of  this  remarka- 
ble man's  unfinished  Odyssey  only 
begins  to  explain  why  Wallenberg  was 
the  second  of  two  men  named  honor- 
ary citizens  of  the  United  States— the 
first  was  Winston  Churchill.  As 
George  F.  Will  reports  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle, 

At  32,  representing  neutral  Sweden,  Wal- 
lenberg was  in  Budapest  at  America's  re- 
quest, working  with  breathtaking  bravery 
and  saving  scores  of  thousands  of  Jews  from 
Adolf  Elchmann's  final  chapter  of  the  "final 
solution,'  the  destruction  of  Hungarian 
Jews.  He  bought  buildings  and  draped  them 


with  Swedish  flags  as  diplomatically  pro- 
tected territory.  He  dressed  Aryan-looking' 
Jewish  men  in  SS  uniforms  to  protect 
Jewish  havens.  He  distributed  fake  pass- 
ports, and  used  sheer  audacity  to  intimidate 
Nazi  soldiers  into  opening  the  doors  of 
cattle  cars.  Thanks  to  him,  the  120,000  Jews 
in  Budapest  were  the  most  substantial 
Jewish  community  surviving  in  Europe 
when  the  war  ended. 

And  what  became  of  this  intrepid 
man  after  the  war?  We  do  know  he 
was  seized  by  Soviet  forces  and  placed 
in  a  Moscow  prison  where  Russian  au- 
thorities claim  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  1974.  However,  numerous  re- 
ports from  prisoners  in  the  gulag 
system  provide  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. These  reports  are  too  many  in 
number  to  list,  but  I  can  say  that  sev- 
eral of  these  released  Soviet  prisoners 
were  reincarcerated  after  their  news 
leaks  on  Wallenberg  reached  Western 
correspondents. 

Madam  President.  Raoul  Wallenberg 
has  given  his  freedom  and  perhaps  his 
life  to  prevent  the  Nazi  genocide  of 
thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews.  That  he 
is  the  victim  of  the  Soviet  regime  Is 
not  a  question.  That  the  Soviets  chose 
to  incarcerate  Wallenberg  is  a  matter 
for   questioning.   One   may   interpret 
Russia's  abuse  of  this  freedom  fighter 
as  indicative  of  a  larger  intent  to  harm 
those   who   would   think   or   act   on 
behalf    of    oppressed.    Eastern    bloc 
Jews.  One  may  further  construe  this 
intent  to  mean  the  intent  to  under- 
mine the  weU-being  of  an  entire  reli- 
gious group.  .    *    .♦ 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  demonstrate  its 
support   for   the   oppressed   Jews   in 
Communist    countries    and    for    oj?- 
pressed    groups    everywhere.    Let   us 
make  it  possible  for  heroes  such  as 
Wallenberg    to    be    remembered    not 
only  for  their  bravery,  but  for  the 
human  rights  they  sought  to  uphold. 
Wallenberg  knew  firsthand  of  the  out- 
right horror  of  genocide  and  he  took 
steps  to  prevent  it.  We  should  follow 
his  example.  By  approving  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  the  United  States  can 
more  fully  participate  in  the  fight  to 
secure  a  minimum  of  human  rights  for 
people  everywhere.  Let  us  take  that 
important  action. 


NO  SECOND  USE  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  has  proposed  a  new  and 
critically  important  addition  to  our 
policy  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  The 
McNamara  proposal  will  be  highly 
controversial,  but  it  merits  the  most 
thorough  and  thoughtful  consider- 
ation. In  a  column  in  the  New  York 
times  this  morning  he  calls  on  this 
country  and  NATO  to  adopt  "a  policy 
of  no  second  use  of  nuclear  weapons— 
that  Is  'no  second  use  until  .  .  .' " 
McNamara  proposes  that: 


•  •  •  we  would  not  authorize  the  launch- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons,  even  in  response  to 
an  assumed  nuclear  attack.  untU  we  could 
determine  whether  a  reported  attack  was 
real  or  imagined  and  if  real,  deliberate  or  ac- 
cidental.  The   purpose   of  the  change  in 
policy  would  be  to  minimize  the  immense 
dangers  of  a  hair-trigger  strategy— for  ex- 
ample, a  strategy  of  launch-on-wamlng— 
that  could  begin  a  nuclear  war  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 
Secretary  McNamara  also  writes: 
We  have  learned  •  •  •  that  there  is  im- 
mense danger  in  launch-on-waming  strate- 
gy   It  clearly  carries  the  high  risk  of  a 
spasm-like  response  to  a  false  warning,  or  to 
a  human  or  mechanical  error,  and  thus  risks 
the  urUeashing  of  a  chain  of  events  that 
would  lead  to  mutual  annihilation. 

Madam  President,  there  are  obvious 
problems  with  the  McNamara  propos- 
al. But  let  us  not  forget  that  for  many 
years  to  come  we  will  have  to  live  in  a 
world  with  tens  of  thousands  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  And  once  a  nuclear  war 
starts,  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  impossible  to  stop  it 
until  civilization  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

If  we  cannot  accept  the  McNamara 
proposal,  it  can  at  least  start  us  think- 
ing in  the  direction  of  what  safeguards 
we  can  accept  to  prevent  this  most  ter- 
rible of  all  imafiinable  disasters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

No  Secohd  Use— Umto. 
(By  Robert  S.  McNamara) 
WASHiwGTOM.-The  United  States  and  Its 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies 
should  adopt  a  poUcy  of  "no  second  use"  of 
nuclear  weapons— that  is.  "no  second  use 
imtU  .  .  ."  Under  this  policy,  we  would  not 
authorize  the  launching  of  nuclear  weapons, 
even  In  response  to  an  assumed  nuclear 
attack,  until  we  could  determine  whether  a 
reported  attack  was  real  or  Imagined  and,  if 
real,  deliberate  or  accidental.  The  purpose 
of  the  change  In  poUcy  would  be  to  mini- 
mize the  immense  dangers  of  a  hair-trigger 
strategy— for  example,  a  strategy  of  launch- 
on-wamlng— that  could  begin  a  nuclear  war 
for  the  wrong  reason. 

I  advance  this  proposal  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  that  last  April  I  Joined 
McOeorge  Bundy.  Gerald  K.  Smith  and 
George  Kennan  in  urging  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  to  move  to  a  poUcy 
of  "no  first  use "  under  which  we  would 
pledge  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  •«»  re- 
sponse to  a  conventional  attack  and  would 
rely  Instead  on  Improved  conventional 
forces  as  a  deterrent. 

The  underlying  message  of  both  proposals 
is  basically  the  same:  Once  a  nuclear  war 
started,  there  would  be  no  way  to  contain  it. 
Indeed,  the  response  to  the  "no  first  use 
proposal  indicated  that  most  mlUtary  and 
clvUlan  commenUtors  agree  that  nuclew" 
war,  once  begun,  is  unlikely  to  remain  limit- 
ed and  that  unlimited  war  will  destroy  civUi- 
zation.  What  the  experts  cannot  agree  on  U 
whether  NATO  has  the  ability  or  willing- 
ness to  strengthen  is  conventional  forces 
and  thus  make  unnecessary  the  first  use  of 


nuclear  force.  Although  former  Secretary  of 
SUte  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr.  said  that  such 
a  policy  would  require  reintroducing  the 
draft,  tripling  manpower  in  the  armed 
forces  and  placing  the  economy  on  a  war 
footing.  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  NATO's  com- 
mander, believes  more  modest  expenditures 
can  insure  an  adequate  deterrent. 

But  what  I  want  to  stress  is  that  no  first 
use  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  actions  that 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  risk  of  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  recent  antinuclear  protests  in  Amer- 
ica and  Western  Europe  have  focused  on 
first  limiting,  and  then  reducing,  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons.  Such  action  is 
essential,  of  course. 

The  Soviet  and  American  nuclear  invento- 
ries contain  a  total  of  some  40.000  to  50.000 
warheads.  Clearly,  the  nuclear  balance— the 
fnypM^i  equivalence  of  force  that  exisU 
today— can  be  maintained  at  lower  levels. 
But  even  the  most  optimistic  among  us  can 
hardly  hope  for  reductions  beyond  the  50 
percent  that  Mr.  Kennan  proposed  in  1981. 
That  means  that  for  decades  ahead  we'll 
have  to  live  in  a  world  armed  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  nuclear  warheads.  Each  war- 
head, on  average,  has  a  destructive  power  30 
times  as  great  as  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  reducing  the 
risk  of  the  use  of  these  weapons  should  re- 
ceive as  much  attention  as  reducing  their 
number.  But  it  is  not. 

I  believe,  then,  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  not  only  adopt 
strategies  based  on  no  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  but  that  they  sUte  unequivocally 
that  there  will  be  "no  second  use"-untU  It 
has  been  determined,  beyond  any  possible 
doubt,  that  the  nuclear  explosion  to  which 
the  second  use  responds  was  in  fact  inten- 
tional and  purpoaefuL 

This  would  require  communication  at  the 
highest  poUtical  levels.  Such  communica- 
tion can  be  assured  if  provision  has  been 
made,  in  war  plans  and  in  physical  facilities, 
for  the  protection  and  survival  of  high-level 
authorities,  as  weU  as  faU-safe  means  of 
communication.  Washington  and  Moscow 
have  neglected  both  of  these  mattere. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  impli- 
cation of  some  of  the  arguments  recently 
put  forward  by  Soviet  commenUtors  in  op- 
position to  NATO  deployment  of  Pershing  2 
missUes  in  Europe.  They  have  stressed  the 
great  danger  to  the  Soviet  Union  resulting 
from  a  reduction  In  mlssUe  flight  time  from 
30  minutes  for  the  United  SUtes-based  Mln- 
uteman  to  six  minutes  for  the  European- 
based  Pershings.  My  question  is:  What  can 
be  done  in  30  minutes  that  cannot  be  done 
in  six  minutes?  If  the  answer  is-as  would 
seem  to  be  the  impUcation— that  a  30- 
mlnute  flght  time  permits  launch-on-wam- 
lng, while  six  minutes  does  not,  then  I  am 
shocked  and  deeply  worried. 

We  have  learned  (although  it  is  not  clear 
that  we  have  applied  our  knowledge  )-and  I 
would  have  thought  that  the  Russians  by 
now  would  have  learned  as  weU— that  there 
is  immense  danger  in  launch-on-waming 
strategy.  It  clearly  carries  the  high  risk  of  a 
spasmlike  response  to  a  false  warning,  or  to 
a  human  or  mechanical  error,  and  thus  risks 
the  unleashing  of  a  chain  of  evenU  that 
would  lead  to  mutual  annihilation.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  both  sides 
publicly  sUting  that  they  firmly  reject  any 
such  strategy.  „      ^         , 

Having  spent  seven  years  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  dealing  with  the  problems  un- 
leashed by  the  initial  nuclear  chain  reaction 
40  years  ago,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  avoid 
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Mr.  NUKN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senat  ir  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 
PR3XMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  n  ^  good  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NTT  m.  Madam  President,  I  am 
that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
?rinting  that  article  in  the 
:  read  it  this  morning  myself, 
and  thou  [h  I  would  disagree  with 
some  of  t:  le  points  made  in  that  arti- 
cle, certaJ  ily  I  think  that  there  are 
two  point  that  should  be  made  very 
vividly  an<  I  think  made  very  well. 

the  former  Secretary  did 
make  it  c  ear  that  he  felt  we  had  to 
have  a  mu  ch  stronger  conventional  de- 
fense in  01  der  to  facilitate  the  kind  of 
policy  he  idvocated  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

I  think  that  is  enormously  impor- 
tant. I  tht  Ik  it  is  important  not  to  get 
the  nuclei  r  horse  in  front  of  the  con- 
ventional ^art,  so  to  speak.  It  should 
be  the  oth  >r  way  around. 

We  in  t  le  Western  World,  particu- 
larly in  t;  le  United  States  for  years, 
beginning  In  the  1950's,  have  relied  so 
much  on  nuclear  weapons,  including 
the  possitility  of  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  ii  i  NATO  where  we  had  very 
pronounce  d  conventional  disadvan- 
tages folic  wing  World  War  II,  that  we 
have  som(  times  forgotten  that  if  we 
are  going  to  move  away  from  nuclear 
weapons,  i :  we  are  going  to  move  away 
from  the  irst  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  advocat  ed  by  Secretary  McNamara, 
we  do  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  conventional  defense  so  we 
are  not  lei  t  in  the  situation  where  the 
Soviet  Uilon  or  the  Warsaw  Pact 
would  rea  gnize  that  the  West  is  reluc- 
tant to  usi  nuclear  weapons  and  pro- 
nounced i  of  erior  conventional  weap- 
ons. 

So  I  thi  ik  that  article  does  serve  a 
very  usefU  purpose  in  both  framing 
the  debat;  and  also  in  pointing  out 
that  then  is  an  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  ability  to  move  away  from 
the  use  o\  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
very  stron  f  necessity  for  having  a  very 
strong  con  trentlonal  defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  fron  Georgia.  As  we  all  know 
he  is  in  m  IT  Judgment  the  outstanding 
expert  in  <  his  body  on  our  defense  and 
no  one  sp<  laks  with  more  authority  or 
with  mon  respect  than  the  Senator 
f rom  Geoijgla. 

I  think  he  is  exactly  right  in  the 


caveat  he 


tary  McNi  mara  also  subscribes  to,  as  I 
understanl  it.  and  that  is  that  if  we 
are  going  to  move  away  from  nuclear 
weapons  ^  re  do  have  to  have  a  much 
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stronger  conventional  force  in  place  in 
Europe.  That  is  part  of  it. 

The  other  part  of  it  is  a  far  more  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  concept  to 
accept,  and  that  is  in  this  letter  today. 
That  is  the  notion  that  even  if  the 
other  side  should  launch  an  attack,  a 
nuclear  attack,  that  we  should  first 
make  sure  that  that  attack  is  premedi- 
tated. We  should  know  that  the  attack 
was  not  an  accident.  We  should  know 
that  attack  was  the  real  thing  before 
we  retaliate. 

It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  for  me 
to  accept  that  notion.  My  reaction 
would  be  if  they  attack  us.  we  have  no 
choice,  none,  except  to  make  it  clear. 
That  is  the  essence  of  deterrence,  that 
we  hit  back. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  very  good  point  in  this 
imperfect  world  of  ours  that  there  is 
at  least  a  very  strong  possibility  with 
so  many  people  responsible  here,  with 
hair-trigger  reaction,  where  it  is  possi- 
ble for  computers  to  go  wrong,  and  so 
forth,  we  might  have  the  absolutely 
cataclysmic  tragedy  of  a  nuclear  war 
set  off  strictly  by  accident  because  we 
did  not  take  time,  even  though  time 
would  be  painful  and  handicap  us.  to 
make  sure  that  this  attack  was  a  delib- 
erate attack. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  share  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin's  skepticism  about 
going  to  what  the  former  Secretary 
has  called  no  second  use.  I  think  the 
way  you  frame  that  and  address  the 
issue  is  crucial  in  deterrence.  But  I  do 
agree  with  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made  on  the  point  the 
former  Secretary  made  as  we  are 
moving  into  an  era  where  both  sides 
have  what  we  would  call  a  prompt  re- 
sponse type,  even  first  strike,  capabil- 
ity, and  both  sides  are  moving  into  a 
situation  where  their  own  systems  are 
becoming  vulnerable.  We  are  already 
in  that  position  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  huge  megatonnage  and  more 
accurate  missiles,  and  the  Soviets,  by 
the  time  we  develop  the  Irident  II 
missile,  the  MX,  and  others,  if  we  do. 
that  their  land-based  missiles  will 
again  be  in  that  position. 

So  the  former  Secretary  is  anticipat- 
ing a  point  in  time  where  both  sides 
begin  to  think  they  are  so  vulnerable 
they  may  have  a  hair  trigger  and  feel 
they  may  have  to  turn  to  what  he  calls 
"launch  on  warning"  which  some 
people  call  "launch  on  attack."  But 
that  is  the  kind  of  posture  the  world 
would  be  much  better  off  with  if  we 
can  find  a  way  to  avoid  it.  and  I  think 
we  have  to  avoid  that  kind  of  posture 
by  working  toward  having  strategic 
forces  that  are  not  vulnerable  to  that 
Idnd  of  posture,  and  also  in  arms  con- 
trol. 

One  of  the  failures  of  arms  control 
so  far  is  that  it  has  not  been  able  to 
successfully  avoid  that  kind  of  posture 
for  both  sides. 


So  he  is  correct,  I  think,  in  warning 
this  country,  and  I  also  believe  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  we  are  moving  into 
an  era  of  more  danger  because  we  are 
both  making  the  other  side  more  vul- 
nerable to  a  first  strike  and.  therefore, 
moving  closer  to  a  hair  trigger,  and 
that  is  a  policy  we  need  to  avoid  at  all 
costs  if  it  is  avoidable  both  by  our 
weapons  development,  by  our  basing 
mode,  and  by  our  arms  control  policy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  think  this  kind  of  practical 
realistic  discussion  of  the  very  valid 
point  raised  by  Secretary  McNamara  is 
most  useful.  I  just  hope  this  kind  of 
debate  and  discussion  will  go  on. 

As  he  indicated,  we  have  to  cope 
with  this  through  arms  control  and 
through  our  own  defense  develop- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  very  useful  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made 
such  an  excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  NX7NN.  I  would  Just  like  to  add 
one  other  thing  to  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  The  Secretary  did  point 
out  even  in  the  most  hopeful  of  all 
arms  control  proposals,  that  is  about  a 
50-percent  cut  on  both  sides,  even  Lf 
that  were  to  be  agreed  to  by  both  sides 
and  even  if  it  would  be  verifiable:  in 
other  words,  even  in  almost  a  dream  of 
arms  control  that  we  can  envision  we 
would  still  have  a  large  number  of 
weapons.  We  would  still  both  have  a 
danger,  and  the  world  would  have  a 
danger  and,  therefore,  we  have  to  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  arms  control  that 
gets  to  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  ever  use  those  weapons  as  op- 
posed to  simply  thinking  we  can  arrive 
at  some  kind  of  safe  ground  if  we 
simply  cut  nimibers. 

I  think  we  need  to  cut  numbers,  but 
cutting  numbers  is  not  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  danger  in  the  world,  and  even 
if  we  had  the  best  arms  control  pro- 
posals we  still  need  to  begin  to  think 
about  that  kind  of  use. 

One  of  the  things  I  proposed,  and 
the  administration  is  supposed  to 
come  up  with  an  analysis  on  that  and 
present  it  to  Congress  within  the  next 
30  days,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  what  I 
call  a  risk  reduction  center  or  a  crisis 
control  center  jointly  manned  by 
United  States  and  Soviet  personnel  24 
hours  a  day.  every  minute  of  every 
hour,  so  that  if  there  was  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion in  the  world,  for  whatever  the 
cause,  we  would  begin  immediately 
working  together  to  make  sure  that 
the  superpowers  did  not  find  them- 
selves drawn  into  some  form  of  con- 
flict by  miscalculation  or  even  by  a 
third  coimtry  or  a  terrorist  group 
launching  an  attack  against  one  super- 
power and  the  other  superpower  im- 
mediately believing  they  are  under  all- 
out  attack,  and  retaliating. 

We  are  beginning  to  move  into  an 
era  where  we  do  have,  in  spite  of  our 
profound  differences  with  the  Soviet 


Union,  we  both  have,  mutual  interests 
in  being  able  to  work  together  to  ward 
off  that  kind  of  attack,  and  as  nuclear 
proliferation  begins  to  be  more  and 
more  of  a  danger  around  the  world.  I 
am  hoping  the  leaders  in  both  this 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
begin  to  realize  in  spite  of  our  pro- 
found differences,  in  spite  of  our  dis- 
trust, that  we  have  certain  areas 
where  for  our  own  survival  and  for 
their  survival  we  need  to  begin  to  work 
and  think  together. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  simply  permit  me  to 
conclude  by  reading  the  last  para- 
graph which,  I  believe,  bears  exactly 
on  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
said?  He  says: 

Having  spent  seven  years  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  dealing  with  the  problems  un- 
leashed by  the  initial  nuclear  chain  reaction 
40  years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  avoid 
serious  and  unacceptable  risk  of  nuclear  war 
until  we  recognize,  and  base  all  our  military 
plans,  defense  budgets,  weapons  deploy- 
ments and  arms  negotiations  on  the  recogni- 
tion, that  nuclear  weapons  serve  no  military 
purpose  whatsoever.  They  are  totally  use- 
less—except only  to  deter  one's  opponent 
from  their  use. 

That  concept  should  help  us  greatly, 
too,  in  achieving  a  more  prudent  and 
rational  policy. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  that  point  which 
the  Secretary  is  making  needs  to  begin 
to  be  thought  about.  But  I  will  have  to 
add  to  that  a  caveat  that  we  in  this 
coimtry  and  in  the  Western  World, 
particularly  in  the  NATO  alliance, 
have  relied  on  nuclear  weapons  for  de- 
terring both  nuclear  and  conventional 
attack,  and  if  we  move  away,  as  he  is 
suggesting,  from  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  deter  or  prevent  a  conventional 
attack,  then  we  have  to  have  some- 
thing else  to  deter  that  conventional 
attack,  and  that  means  to  me  we  have 
to  have  a  much  stronger  conventional 
capability. 

I  do  not  think  that  necessarily 
means  we  have  to  have  the  same 
number  of  tanks  and  the  same  number 
of  artillery  tubes,  but  we  in  the  West- 
em  Alliance  sometimes  spend  more 
than  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  and 
sometimes  less,  and  we  do  not  get  all 
we  can  from  our  allies.  We  have  to  get 
more  from  our  allies  with  respect  to 
conventional  deterrence,  as  we  begin 
to  think  down  the  years  about  arms 
control. 


contracts,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
bill  shall  be  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
that  committee's  consideration  of  any 
provisions  of  S.  338,  which  amend  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  be  automatically  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
if  it  is  not  reported  to  the  Senate 
within  60  calendar  days  of  the  date  on 
which  the  bill  is  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  discharge  occur 
before  June  15,  1983.  In  the  calcula- 
tion of  said  60  days,  any  period  of  7  or 
more  calendar  days  during  which  the 
Senate  is  in  recess  shall  not  be  coimt- 
ed. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
If  S.  338  shall  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
two  Houses  which  must  be  resolved  by 
conference,  the  conferees  from  the 
Senate  shall  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  though 
the  conferees  who  are  members  only 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  consid- 
eration of  amendments  to  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection  to  the  imanlmous- 
consent  request,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OP 
S.  338 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
do  have  a  specific  request  on  a  sequen- 
tial referral  of  S.  338 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs has  reported  S.  338.  a  bill  to 
revise  the  procedures  for  soliciting  and 
evaluating  bids  and  proposals  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  awarding  such 


U.S.  SENATE  YOUTH  PROGRAM 
DAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  minority  leader,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  44)  designating  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1983,  as  X3S.  Senate  Youth  Pro- 
gram Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  44 

Whereas  the  strength  of  our  nation  is  a 
function  of  a  competent  and  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  our  political  processes  and 
the  purpose  of  our  National  Government  by 
all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
our  Constitution  is  derived  from  vigorous 
study  and  energetic  leadership;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  always  looked  upon  the  youth  of  the 
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United  SUtes  as  its  most  precious  resource: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  Youth 
Program  offers  young  citizens  of  America 
the  chance  to  learn  more  about  our  Repub- 
lic and  foundation  through  first  hand  expe- 
rience in  our  nation's  capital. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognize  the 
day  of  Thursday.  February  3  as  United 
States  Senate  Youth  Program  Day. 

Further  resolved.  That  the  Senate  encour- 
age all  participants  in  the  program  to  share 
this  knowledge  and  experience  with  their 
family  and  friends. 
Ml.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  it 
is  with  great  honor  that  I  offer  this 
resolution  today  to  recognize  the  UJ3. 
Senate  youth  program.  Over  the  years 
I  have  observed  the  positive  results  of 
this  program.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  Senate  reco^iize  February  3.  1983. 
as  UJ5.  Senate  Youth  Program  Day. 

The  idea  behind  this  resolution  is 
not  new.  Senate  leaders  in  the  past 
have  noted  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  1962,  Senators  Dirksen, 
Mansfield,  Kuchel,  and  Himiphrey 
sponsored  a  resolution  similar  to  the 
one  I  offer  today. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
our  Nation's  most  precious  resource  Is 
our  youth.  Keeping  that  In  mind,  we 
should  all  endeavor  to  improve  our 
knowledge  about  our  Government. 
This  includes  the  participants,  issues, 
philosophies,  needs,  and  goals  of  our 
country. 

We  must  always  remember  that  our 
Government  is  made  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  a  government  run  only  by  a  few. 
The  input  of  individual  citizens  can 
ignite  a  public  spirit  that  encourages 
and  enables  change  to  take  place.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  gives  a  clear  demon- 
stration that  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  those  in  the  executive 
branch  do  listen  and  do  care  about  the 
concerns  of  individual  citizens.  I  think 
it  emphasizes  that  positive  change 
occurs  due  to  hard  work  and  persever- 
ance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
youth  program  will  continue  for  many 
years  to  come  and  enjoy  the  degree  of 
success  it  has  had  in  the  past.  The  pro- 
gram this  year  is  only  half  over  in  its 
weeklong  schedule  of  intensive  meet- 
ings, lectures,  and  seminars.  The 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  participants  in 
the  program,  are  thankful  for  the  pe- 
rennial support  given  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  youth  program  by  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  family  and  the  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 

Therefore,  it  is  timely  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  Senate  to  recognize  Thurs- 
day, February  3,  1983,  as  U.S.  Senate 
Youth  Program  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    44)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
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STEVINS. 


Mr. 

move  to 
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Mr.    BYRE 
motion  on  thi  i 

The  motior 
agreed  to. 


Madam  President,  I 
recorder  t'he  vote  by  which 
was  agreed  to. 

I   move   to   lay    that 
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Madam   President, 
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accomplishments  do  not 
.e  system  is  perfect  and 
room  for  improvement. 
»at  deal  more  than  needs 
.  e  specially  in  improving  the 
copsistency  in  mail  delivery, 
maintained,   however, 
_  give  credit  where  credit 
Postal  Service  employees 
ho  use  this  vital  service 
of  its  accomplishments, 
ssident,  I  ask  imanlmous 
sert  in  the  Recoro  at  the 
r^iarks  a  copy  of  the  Post- 
's speech. 
_„  no  objection,  the  re- 
ordered to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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RniAKK^  BY  WlIXIAM  F.  BOLGXR, 
PC  STMASTXR  OEITEIIAI. 


[entleman,  good  afternoon.  It 

break  from  my  normal  duties 

to  Join  this  group  of 

-.J.  And  it's  a  delight  to  be 

you   good   news  about  the 


to  tell  you  that  this  Is  a  very 
pivotal  time  here  In  Washing- 
seems  to  me  these  days  that 
tension    and    anxiety    per 
this  town  than  there  is  in  a 
on  a  busy  morning, 
weeks  ago,  a  new  Congress 
■the  98th  Congress.  It  came  to 
rlth  5  new  senators,  no  fewer 
.  representatives,  and  an 
to   work   with   President 
so|tring  the  budget  crisis  that  con- 
deral  Government.  And  close 
the  new  Congress's  agenda  is 


fresunan 
maniate 


Social  Security— an  issue  of  deep  concern  to 
all  of  us  in  this  room. 

Of  course,  the  Postal  Service  is  not  isolat- 
ed from  these  great  Issues.  I  like  to  think, 
however,  that  we  present  a  refreshing  coun- 
terpoint to  some  of  the  bad  news  you  have 
been  hearing  recently. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Postal  Service's  suc- 
cesses have  offered  the  public  a  sterling  ex- 
ample of  how  a  government  agency  can  be 
operated  according  to  rigorous  and  efficient 
business  principles.  Moreover,  at  a  time 
when  Congress  and  the  President  are  bat- 
tling a  prospective  $200  billion  Federal  defi- 
cit, the  public— no  less  than  Congress— has 
been  heartened  by  news  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's very  substantial  1982  operating  surplus. 
And  finally,  at  a  time  when  so  many  Gov- 
errunent  agencies  are  fighting  for  a  fat  slice 
of  the  Treasury's  budget  pie,  the  Postal 
Service  has  gone  on  a  permanent  fiscal  diet. 
The  Public  Service  Subsidy  has  been  termi- 
nated: and  1  personally  pledge  to  refrain 
from  requesting  taxpayer  dollars  to  subsi- 
dize postal  operations  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  we  would  be  foolish  to  be  smug 
about  these  achievements.  And  with  a  prob- 
able deficit  facing  us  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  we  certainly  cannot  afford  to  rest  on 
our  laurels.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  continu- 
ing need  for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to 
inform  the  American  public  of  the  Postal 
Service's  performance.  For  if  we  are  going 
to  ask  the  public  and  Congress  to  support  us 
on  automation  and  ZIP  +  4,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  ask  them  to  support  the  Private 
Express  SUtutes,  then  the  Postal  Service 
must  make  a  case  that  we  are  worthy  of  the 
public  confidence. 

So,  in  your  talks  before  local  organizations 
and  community  groups,  and  on  your  visits 
while  you  are  here  in  Washington.  I  urge 
you  to  review  the  Postal  Service's  perform- 
ance over  the  last  12  years.  You  might  start 
by  mentioning  our  record  on  productivity— 
which,  when  you  get  down  to  it.  is  the  ulti- 
mate measure  of  any  business's  ability  to 
manage  effectively. 

I  don't  have  to  remind  you  that  in  the  five 
years  preceding  Reorganization  our  produc- 
tivity actually  fell  by  2.5  percent.  In  con- 
trast, over  the  first  twelve  years  since  Reor- 
ganization. 1971  through  1982.  our  produc- 
tivity shot  up  over  40  percent.  During  that 
period,  we  handled  a  massive  30  percent  in- 
crease In  mall  volume — not  with  more  im- 
ployees  but  with  a  workforce  reduced  by  10 
percent. 

Those  extraordinary  productivity  gains,  in 
turn,  have  allowed  us  to  keep  our  prices  weU 
below  the  national  inflation  rate.  No  less 
than  other  businesses,  the  Postal  Service 
was  hit  hard  by  inflation  throughout  the 
1970s.  But  even  in  the  teeth  of  that  infla- 
tion, we  were  able  f)  hold  down  our  rates. 
From  May  1978  to  November  1981,  the  price 
of  a  First-Class  stamp  rose  from  IS  to  20 
cents,  an  increase  of  33  percent.  Over  that 
same  period,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
by  45  percent.  That's  a  fuU  12  points  higher. 
In  short,  so  far  as  inflation  is  concerned,  the 
Postal  Service  has  been  a  tortoise  compared 
to  the  CPI's  hare— and  that's  one  race  we 
have  no  intention  of  winning. 

In  addition  to  these  successes  on  the  pro- 
ductivity and  rate  fronts,  there  are  two 
more  achievements  of  the  Postal  Service 
that  you  should  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  our  $1.08  bil- 
Uon  surplus  for  1982.  ActuaUy,  if  you  make 
a  couple  of  accounting  adjustments,  particu- 
larly for  the  unexpected  bonanza  of  reduced 
Workers'  Compensation  claims  from  the  De- 


partment of  Labor,  then  you  are  left  with 
otir  real  surplua-our  operating  surplus  of 
$710  million.  Whichever  figure  you  want  to 
go  with,  it  is  impressive  evidence  that  the 
Postal  Service  is  not  Just  living  within  ite 
means,  but  is  also  building  a  solid  financial 
base  for  the  future. 

Incidentally,  when  you  match  that  1982 
surplus  with  our  1979  surplus  of  $470  mil- 
lion, it  makes  the  first  time  since  1945  that 
the  Postal  Service  has  finished  two  fiscal 
years  out  of  four  in  the  black.  Of  course, 
the  most  Important  consequence  of  these 
surpluses  is  that  we  will  now  be  able  to 
defer  our  next  rate  increase  from  late  1983 
until  early  1984. 

Second,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Public 
Service  Subsidy.  Or.  should  I  say.  the  end  of 
that  subsidy.  The  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
authorized  for  the  Postal  Service  a  subsidy 
to  cover  (Quote)  "public  service  costs  in- 
curred by  it  in  providing  a  maximum  degree 
of  effective  and  regular  service  nationwide." 
(End  quote)  Frankly,  the  assumption  was 
that  we  would  never  be  able  to  stand  on  our 
own  feet  without  the  subsidy.  From  1972 
through  1979.  we  received  close  to  a  billion 
dollars  each  year  from  the  Treasury.  But  it 
dropped  In  1980  and  1981.  and  last  year— 
with  no  objection  from  me— Congress  whit- 
tled it  down  from  the  authorized  $670  mil- 
lion to  $12  million. 

This  year— several  years  ahead  of  sched- 
ule—our subsidy  has  been  ended  entirely. 
That's  good  news  for  Mr.  Stockman  over  at 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  And 
it's  one  more  measure  of  our  coming  of  age 
as  a  business-like  government  service. 

While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  our  achieve- 
ments since  Reorganization.  I  can't  resist 
mentioning  the  Postal  Service's  perform- 
ance during  the  past  Christmas  season.  We 
all  remember  how  the  Post  Office  used  to 
handle  the  influx  of  Christmas  mall  in  the 
old  days.  More  often  than  not.  it  was  a  very 
unpretty  exercise  In  crisis  management  and 
damage  control. 

But  in  recent  years,  the  story  has  been 
very  different.  And  this  year  stands  out  in 
particular.  Despite  a  record  volume  of 
Christmas  mail  and  unusually  disruptive 
weather  in  parts  of  the  West,  Midwest,  and 
South,  our  overnight  service  performance 
for  stamped  mall  averaged  94  percent— up  1 
percent  from  1981. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  that  we  handled  that 
record  volume  with  the  help  of  only  8.000 
casuals  nationwide.  In  the  days  before  Reor- 
ganization, the  Washington,  D.C.  City  Post 
Office  alone  would  have  hired  at  least  that 
many  Christmas  casuals.  So  the  eventual 
thing  about  this  Christmas  season  was  its 
very  uneventfulness.  That's  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  sound  planning  and  exception- 
al management  skills  of  the  Service's  post- 
masters. And  it's  also  a  tribute  to  the  very 
fine  service  rendered  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  postal  workers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  factors  are  tied  to- 
gether and  mutually  reinforcing:  the  pro- 
ductivity increases,  the  stable  rates,  the 
volume  Increases  and  the  surpluses.  They 
add  up  to  a  performance  record  that  would 
be  the  envy  of  any  private  corporation,  and 
one  that  is  unprecedented  for  a  major  gov- 
ernment agency. 

I  think  the  independent  National  Acade- 
my of  Public  Administration  put  It  best  In 
Its  much-publicized  evaluation  of  the  Postal 
Service  released  last  July.  (Quote)  "The  his- 
tory of  [the  Postal  Service's!  accomplish- 
ment [since  Reorganization]  clearly  demon- 
strates that  good  and  innovative  legislation. 


accompanied    by    intelligent    and    forceful 
management,  can  result  In  better  delivery  of 
government  services."  (End  quote) 
(PAUSE) 

Now,  I  realize,  and  I  hope  you  do,  that 
today's  achievements  are  no  guarantee  of 
tomorrow's  success.  There  are  no  giiaran- 
tees.  We'll  face  serious  challenges  In  1983— 
primary  among  them  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  our  continued  need  to  Implement 
ZIP  -I-  4  and  to  retain  the  Private  Express 
Statutes.  There  are  several  points  that  need 
to  be  made  strongly  and  confidently  on  each 
of  those  issues,  and  I  hope  you  will  Join  me 
In  driving  those  points  home  to  the  public 
W6  serve* 

First,  on  automation  and  ZIP  +  4.  you 
need  to  debunk  any  misconceptions  the 
public  might  have  about  ZIP  -^  4  being  com- 
pulsory or  being  something  that  might  be- 
fuddle Aunt  Minnie.  Make  It  clear  that  ZIP 
-(-  4  Is  targeted  primarily  for  business  mail- 
ers and  that,  even  for  them.  It  will  be  entire- 
ly voluntary.  And  above  all.  emphasize  that 
ZIP  -h  4  will  be  critical  to  the  full  success  of 
our  automation  efforts— efforts  which  will 
benefit  all  of  our  customers  in  the  form  of 
more  reliable  and  consistent  service,  as  well 
as  even  greater  rate  stability. 

A  while  back,  a  reporter  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post  asked  me  to  comment  on  the  Janu- 
ary 6  General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
postal  automation.  She  quoted  the  GAO 
report  as  saying  that  the  return  on  Invest- 
ment from  automation  would  be  as  low  as  16 
percent.  Well,  I  told  her  that  we  believe  It 
will  be  significantly  higher,  and  that  we  dis- 
agree with  GAO's  method  of  calculation. 
But  I  also  told  her  that  If  a  16  percent 
return  on  Investment  Is  a  worst-case  scenar- 
io, I'll  gladly  take  It.  If  only  we  could  have  a 
few  more  worst-case  scenarios  like  that, 
then  the  Postal  Service  could  look  forward 
to  constantly  achieving  our  financial  goal  of 
living  within  our  Income. 

By  the  way,  don't  be  distracted  by  the 
complicated  debate  over  the  prospective 
return  on  investment.  Remind  people  that 
the  GAO  report  had  a  simple  message,  and 
that  message  is  nicely  captured  in  the  GAO 
report's  very  title:  (Quote)  "Conversion  to 
Automated  Mall  Processing  Should  Contin- 
ue: Nine-Digit  ZIP  Code  Should  Be  Adopted 
If  Conditions  Are  Met."  (End  quote) 

I  believe  the  report  was  very  thorough 
and  very  fair.  Its  recommendations  that  we 
conduct  more  extensive  tests  to  ensure  the 
reliability  of  our  optlcal-character-readlng 
equipment  Is  well  taken.  And  GAO  Is  abso- 
lutely correct  In  saying  that  business  mail- 
ers' acceptance  of  ZIP  ^-  4  will  be  critical  to 
its  success. 

But  we  are  confident  that  ZIP  +  4  will 
catch  on  very  fast  within  the  mailing  indus- 
try. Our  market  research  Indicates  that  ap- 
proximately 12  billion  pieces  of  mail— one 
out  of  every  five  pieces  entering  the  Flrst- 
Class  mallstream— can  be  expected  to  qual- 
ify for  ZIP  -I-  4  rates  within  one  year  of  the 
price  incentive's  implementation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  cost  to  mailers  of  con- 
verting to  ZIP  +  4  will  be  minimal  when 
compared  to  the  savings  they  can  realize 
through  the  proposed  price  incentive, 
longer-term  rate  stabUity.  and  more  accu- 
rate and  consistent  mall  service. 

A  second  major  postal  concern— one  that 
will  no  doubt  be  raised  In  the  new  Con- 
gress—Is the  Private  Express  SUtutes.  We 
must  always  emphasize  that  our  support  for 
retention  of  the  sUtutes  Is  not  based  on  the 
self-interest  of  the  Postal  Service.  Their 
purpose  Is  not  to  protect  us.  but  to  protect 
the  American  public.  For  it  Is  only  under 


the  umbrella  of  the  Private  Express  Stat- 
utes that  this  nation  can  be  assured  of  a 
universal  delivery  system  and  a  uniform 
structure  of  rates. 

You  know,  there  is  a  passage  in  Chapter 
One  of  the  Reorganization  Act  that  I  like 
very  much.  The  legislation  states  that  the 
United  SUtes  Poctal  Service  is  a  basic  and 
fundamental  service  that  is  (Quote)  "au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution,  created  by  Act 
of  Congress,  and  supported  by  the  people." 
(End  quote) 

Well,  all  of  that  would  change  if  the  Pri- 
vate Express  SUtutes  were  repealed.  The 
Postal  Service  as  the  American  public  knows 
It  today  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
unless  one  of  two  things  happened.  One,  we 
would  have  to  be  allowed  to  compete  head 
to  head— and  unfettered— In  the  deregulated 
arena.  Or  two.  our  competitors  would  have 
to  be  required  to  compete  head  to  head  with 
us— as  fettered  as  we  are— In  a  tightly  regu- 
lated atmosphere.  If  the  sUtutes  were  re- 
pealed without  one  of  those  conditions 
being  met.  then  the  Postal  Service  would  be 
forced  once  again  to  feed  heavUy  at  the 
public  trough.  But  since  the  public  trough 
itself  is  going  dry,  the  more  likely  outcome 
Is  that  we  would  have  to  push  our  rates  to 
exorbitant  levels.  That  would  be  very  bad 
public  policy  indeed. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  the  one  issue  that  I 
know  Is  high  on  the  priority  list  of  subjects 
to  be  discussed  In  your  meeting  here  In 
Washington.  That  Issue  Is  Social  Security.  I 
will  make  no  comment  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  report 
on  this  subject  until  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
study  it  in  detail.  Also.  I  shall  not  speculate 
on  possible  legislation  which  may  result  in 
the  Social  Security  System  being  extended 
to  employees  of  the  Postal  Service.  111  re- 
serve my  views  until  legislation  is  intro- 
duced, and  will  make  any  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate remarks  at  that  time. 

However.  I  will  say  one  thing  In  regard  to 
the  Social  Security  Issue:  Whatever  legisla- 
tion Congress  may  eventually  pass,  that  leg- 
islation may  not  be  the  final  word  on  retire- 
ment benefits  for  USPS  employees.  One  of 
the  key  features  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
is  that  Is  gives  the  Postal  Service  the  ex- 
press authority  to  determine  salaries  and 
benefits  for  its  employees.  We  are  very  un- 
usual among  Federal  agencies  in  having 
such  authority. 

Therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  considering  the  creation  of  our  own 
supplemental  retirement  program  if  we  de- 
termine that  one  is  needed.  Through  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  craft  employees  and 
through  consulUtlon  with  our  supervisors 
and  postmasters,  we  are  free  to  decide  for 
ourselves  what  benefits  are  necessary  in 
order  to  attract  and  retain  the  kind  of  qual- 
ity workforce  we  now  have. 

I  must  emphasize,  though,  that  any  sup- 
plemental retirement  program  we  might  In- 
stitute would  have  to  be  fully  funded  by  em- 
ployer and  employee  contributions  plus  the 
earnings  on  those  contributions.  And  any 
supplemental  fund  would  have  to  start  off 
actuarially  sound  and  remain  that  way.  God 
knows.  If  we've  learned  anything  from  the 
massive  revenue  shortfalls  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity System.  It's  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch  when  It  comes  to  re- 
tirement benefits. 

The  report  I  have  made  to  you  today  on 
the  Postal  Service's  performance  since  Re- 
organization Is  very,  very  positive.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  together. 

But  I  don't  intend  to  leave  you  on  that 
backward-looking  note.  Instead,  my  conclud- 


ing message  to  you  is  that  however  good  our 
record  has  been  in  recent  years,  we  can't  let 
up  now. 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  we  achieved 
a  net  income  of  $195  million  in  Accounting 
Period  3.  ending  December  24.  That's  $63 
million  better  than  we  expected.  And  It 
would  bring  our  year-to-date  surplus  to 
$293.5  million— considerably  ahead  of  plan. 

But  I  should  remind  you  that  we  have 
projected  a  potential  deficit  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983  of  $286  million.  We  face  increased  costs 
for  salaries,  benefits  and  cost-of-living  pay- 
ments, and  there  will  be  several  entirely 
new  expenses  this  year.  The  Postal  Service's 
share  of  the  new  Medicare  tax  will  be  $170 
million.  Health  insiirance  costs  will  be  $141 
million  higher  than  last  year— that's  an  in- 
crease of  21  percent.  And.  of  course,  there  is 
the  new  5-cent-a-gallon  gasoline  tax.  which 
will  be  a  drain  on  our  revenues. 

Despite  that  negative  forecast,  nothing  is 
cast  in  concrete.  If  we  can  continue  the 
strong  performance  of  the  first  three  ac- 
counting periods,  we  have  a  fighting  chance 
at  breaking  even  this  year  and  avoiding  a 
deficit.  That  is  my  goal.  And  I  am  challeng- 
ing you  to  help  me  reach  it. 

Quite  simply,  what  it  comes  down  to  is 
doing  more  of  what  you  have  done  so  well  in 
the  past:  proc«»lng  a  greater  volume  of 
mall  without  Incurring  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  costs.  In  other  words,  achieving 
continued  gains  In  productivity. 

That  has  always  been  our  bottom-line  goal 
as  managers.  And  on  that  score  you  have  al- 
ready proved  your  mettle  as  good  and  de- 
manding managers.  In  fact,  that  is  precisely 
why  my  expecUtions  of  you  for  the  coming 
year  are  so  high. 

I  wish  you  luck,  and  thank  you  for  Invit- 
ing me  to  Join  you  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements  were  submitted,  as  fol- 
lows:) 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stotes  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


U.S.  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT— PM  6 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
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To  the  Congn  ss  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  please  i  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Cover  iment  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  affiliated  agencies,  as  re- 
quired by  th<  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  (FubUc  Law  264.  79th  Con- 
gress). The  re  port  covers  calendar  year 
1981,  the  firs;  year  of  my  Administra- 
tion. 

During  thii  first  year  we  devoted 
much  time  aid  effort  to  making  our 
participation  in  the  organizations  of 
the  United  Ni  itions  system  more  effec- 
tive and  to  r€  tidering  the  system  more 
efficient.  We  have  urged  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  affiliated  agencies  to 
slow  budget  growth,  define  priorities, 
upgrade  pers>nnel.  and  purge  debate 
of  irrelevant  uid  divisive  rhetoric.  We 
have  pursuec  these  changes  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
help  it  realii  its  enormous  potential 
for  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  and  for  contributing  to 
the  economic  and  social  betterment  of 
the  world's  p<  oples. 

The  year  1981  saw  the  United  Na- 
tions   constructively    engaged    in    a 
number  of    mportant   areas.   United 
Nations     peicekeeping     forces    have 
helped    prevent    serious    fighting    in 
Cypnis  and  the  Golan  Heights;  the 
United    Natons    General    Assembly 
called  for  an  end  to  Soviet  and  Viet- 
namese aggr<sslon  In  Afghanistan  and 
Kampuchea;  sind  several  United  Na- 
tions organisations  and  agencies  con- 
tinued   theii    valuable    himianitarian 
and  technica   work  around  the  world. 
The  year  al  o  saw  the  election  of  a 
new  United   lations  Secretary  Gener- 
al. Javier  Pe  ez  de  Cuellar,  an  experi- 
enced and  ab  le  international  diplomat. 
At  the  saiie  time,  the  United  Na- 
tions'   1981    performance    left    much 
room     for     improvement.     Extreme 
United    Nations    resolutions    on    the 
Middle    Eas .    and    Southern    Africa 
often  Increa  led  tensions  rather  than 
promoted  so.utions.  The  General  As- 
sembly calle  1  for  the  Government  of 
El   Salvador    to   negotiate   with   the 
guerrillas  o{  posing  it,  discounting  in 
advance  the  value  of  elections  which 
proved  a  refunding  success.  Resolu- 
tions on  arm  s  control  were  often  prop- 
agandistic  ai  d  worked  against  the  goal 
of  genuine,  balanced,  and  verifiable 
arms  reduct  ons.  The  General  Assem- 
bly approve<  an  unjustifiably  large  bi- 
ennial budgst  in  the  face  of  United 
States  oppos  Ition. 

My  Admit  istration  will  continue  to 
work  8trenu(  »usly  and  constructively  to 
defend  Unit^  States  interests  in  the 
United  Nations  setting  and  to  make 
the  Organiation  itself  increasingly 
more  respoisive  to  global  problems 
and  needs. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
Thi  Whi'  *  Houss,  February  2.  1983. 


FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 
OP     THE     NA-nONAL     SCIENCE 
BOARD— MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  7 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Science  Board  entitled 
University-Industry  Research  Rela- 
tionships: Myths,  Realities  and  Poten- 
tials. This  report  fociises  on  the 
mutual  exchanges  and  interactions  be- 
tween private  industry  and  research 
universities  and  how  these  cooperative 
relationships  relate  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  defense  of  our  society. 

I  commend  University-Industry  Re- 
search Relationships:  Myths,  Realities 
and  Potentials  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  those  in  the  scientific 
community. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  2, 1983. 


ECONOMIC     REPORT     OP     THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE       FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  8 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  years  ago,  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  deep  personal  commitment 
to  change  America's  economic  future. 
For  more  than  a  decade,  the  economy 
had  suffered  from  low  productivity 
growth  and  a  rising  rate  of  inflation. 
Government  spending  absorbed  an  in- 
creasing share  of  national  income.  A 
shortsighted  view  of  economic  prior- 
ities was  destroying  our  prospects  for 
long-term  prosperity. 

The  economic  program  that  I  pro- 
posed shortly  after  I  took  office  em- 
phasized economic  growth  and  a 
return  to  price  sUbility.  My  tax  pro- 
posals were  designed  to  encourage  pri- 
vate initiative  and  to  stimulate  saving 
and  productive  investment.  I  have  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  its  pursuit  of  price 
stability  through  sound  monetary 
policy.  My  Administration  has  slowed 
the  growth  of  Federal  regulation, 
strengthening  the  forces  of  competi- 
tion in  a  nimiber  of  economic  sectors. 
And  I  have  worked  with  the  Congress 
to  eiuurt  legislation  that  has  reversed 
or  limited  the  growth  of  government 
programs  that  have  become  too  large 
or  outlasted  their  usefulness. 

Although  the  full  effect  of  these 
changes  in  government  policy  will  take 


time  to  develop,  some  of  the  benefits 
have  already  become  apparent.  The 
rate  of  consumer  price  Inflation  be- 
tween December  1981  and  December 
1982  was  only  3.9  percent,  about  one- 
third  of  the  rate  in  the  year  before  I 
took  office.  Interest  rates  are  now 
lower  than  when  I  took  office,  and 
have  fallen  rapidly  during  the  last  6 
months. 

The  Administration  will  propose 
many  additional  measures  over  the 
next  several  years  to  strengthen  eco- 
nomic incentives,  reduce  burdensome 
regulations.  Increase  capital  forma- 
tion, and  raise  our  standard  of  living. 
It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  these  long- 
term  goals  in  a  year,  like  1982,  when 
the  economy  was  in  an  extended  reces- 
sion. I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  cur- 
rent level  of  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  and  by  the  suffering 
and  anxiety  that  it  entails  for  millions 
of  Americans.  The  unemployment 
that  many  of  our  citizens  are  experi- 
encing is  a  consequence  of  the  disinfla- 
tion that  must  necessarily  follow  the 
accelerating  inflation  of  the  last 
decade.  Allowing  the  upward  trend  of 
inflation  to  continue  would  have 
risked  even  greater  increases  in  unem- 
ployment in  the  future.  In  spite  of  the 
present  high  unemployment  rate  and 
the  accompanying  hardships,  it  Is  es- 
sential that  we  maintain  the  gains 
against  inflation  that  we  have  recently 
achieved  at  substantial  cost.  Continu- 
ing success  in  restraining  inflation  will 
provide  a  stronger  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  1983  and  beyond. 

RKDUCING  UmMPLOTltKIlT 

The  Federal  Government  can  play 
an  important  role  in  reducing  unem- 
ployment. I  believe,  however,  that  the 
government  should  focus  its  attention 
on  those  groups  that  will  continue  to 
face  high  unemployment  rates  even 
after  the  recovery  has  begun.  By  help- 
ing them  to  develop  their  job-related 
skills,  we  wlU  foster  productive  careers 
in  the  private  sector  rather  than  dead- 
end jobs.  This  emphasis  on  training 
and  private  sector  employment  Is  the 
focus  of  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership 
Act  that  I  supported  and  signed  into 
law  in  1982.  I  am  proposing  additional 
steps  this  year  to  strengthen  Federal 
training  and  retraining  programs  and 
to  help  the  structurally  unemployed 
find  lasting  jobs. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  well- 
meaning  members  of  the  Congress 
have  responded  to  the  current  high 
unemployment  rate  by  proposing  vari- 
ous public  works  and  employment  pro- 
grams. However,  I  am  convinced  that 
such  programs  would  only  shift  unem- 
ployment from  one  industry  to  an- 
other at  the  cost  of  increasing  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

Although  programs  to  help  the 
structurally  unemployed  are  impor- 
tant, only  a  balanced  and  lasting  re- 
covery can  achieve  a  substantial  reduc- 


tion in  unemployment.  There  are  now 
over  four  million  more  unemployed 
people  than  there  were  at  the  peak  of 
the  last  business  cycle.  Nine  million 
new  workers  are  expected  to  join  the 
labor  force  by  1988.  Only  a  healthy 
and  growing  economy  can  provide  the 
more  than  13  million  jobs  needed  to 
achieve  a  progressively  lower  level  of 
unemployment  over  the  next  5  years. 

THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

There  are  now  signs  that  an  econom- 
ic recovery  will  begin  soon.  By  Decem- 
ber 1982  the  index  of  leading  economic 
Indicators  had  risen  In  7  of  the  last  8 
months.  Housing  starts  have  risen  sub- 
stantially over  the  last  year,  and  by 
December  1982  were  39  percent  higher 
than  12  months  earlier.  Inventory 
levels  have  fallen  sharply,  so  that  in- 
creased sales  should  translate  quickly 
Into  increased  production  and  employ- 
ment. Both  long-term  and  short-term 
interest  rates  have  fallen  substantial- 
ly. The  Administration's  economic 
forecast  predicts  that  the  gross  nation- 
al product  will  begin  to  rise  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1983  and  will  then  rise  more 
quickly  as  the  year  continues.  Most 
private  forecasters  also  predict  a  re- 
covery in  1983. 

Monetary  policy  will  play  a  critical 
role  in  achieving  a  sound  and  sustain- 
able economic  recovery.  If  the  mone- 
tary aggregates  grow  too  slowly,  the 
economy  will  lack  the  level  of  finan- 
cial resources  needed  for  continued 
economic  growth.  But  if  these  aggre- 
gates are  allowed  to  expand  too  rapid- 
ly, an  increase  In  inflation  and  a  short- 
lived recovery  will  result.  I  recognize 
the  difficulties  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  faced  and  will  continue  to 
face  in  guiding  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  at  a  time  when  major 
regulatory  changes  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  rely  on  old  guidelines.  I  expect 
that  in  1983  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
expand  the  money  supply  at  a  moder- 
ate rate  consistent  with  both  a  sus- 
tained recovery  and  continued 
progress  against  inflation. 

IirVESTMEItT  AMD  ECOIfOMIC  GROWTH 

An  economic  recovery  beginning  in 
1983  should  bring  not  only  a  reduction 
in  unemployment  but  also  an  increase 
in  business  investment  over  the  next 
several  years.  A  higher  level  of  invest- 
ment is  an  important  ingredient  in 
raising  productivity  and  economic 
growth.  The  Accelerated  Cost  Recov- 
ery System  that  I  proposed  and  that 
the  Congress  enacted  in  1981  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  business  investment  above 
the  relatively  low  levels  of  the  1970s. 
Since  that  time  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  recession  have  outweighed  the 
positive  effects  of  the  new  tax  rules. 
As  the  economy  turns  from  recession 
to  recovery,  however,  incentives  to 
invest  will  become  more  powerful.  But 
business  investment  may  not  grow  rap- 
idly unless  measures  proposed  by  the 
Administration  to  reduce  potentially 


large  Federal  budget  deficits  are  en- 
acted. 

Federal  borrowing  competes  with 
private  investment  for  available  sav- 
ings. If  the  government  continues  to 
borrow  large  amounts  to  finance  its 
deficit,  the  real  interest  rate  will 
remain  high  and  discourage  private  in- 
vestment. This  process  of  "crowding 
out"  will  tend  to  depress  private  in- 
vestment in  the  years  ahead  unless  the 
budget  deficit  is  progressively  reduced. 

nSCAL  YEAR  l»84  ROBGET  PROPOSALS 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  cy- 
clical part  of  the  budget  deficit  from 
the  structural  part,  which  would 
remain  even  at  the  peak  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  1983  budget  deficit  is  due  to  the 
depressed  state  of  the  economy.  With 
earnings  and  profits  reduced,  tax  re- 
ceipts have  significantly  decreased, 
and  expenditures  have  increased.  As 
the  economy  recovers,  the  cyclical 
part  of  the  deficit  will  shrink.  But  cy- 
clical recovery  alone  will  not  bring  the 
deficit  down  to  an  acceptable  size. 

In  the  budget  I  am  now  submitting 
to  the  Congress,  I  am  proposing  the 
dramatic  steps  needed  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits  in  future  years. 
My  budget  proposals  are  designed  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  dealing  directly 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  domestic 
spending  programs  (apart  from  inter- 
est payments)  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  1970  these  programs  account- 
ed for  10  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  48  percent  of  Federal 
spending.  By  1980  these  programs  had 
grown  to  14  percent  of  gross  national 
product  and  63  percent  of  the  budget. 
I  remain  committed  to  the  idea  that 
we  can  reduce  budget  deficits  without 
increasing  the  burden  on  the  poor, 
without  weakening  our  national  de- 
fense, and  without  destroying  econom- 
ic incentives  by  counterproductive  tax 
increases. 

Rapid  congressional  enactment  of 
the  budget  would  provide  clear  and 
credible  evidence  that  the  Federal 
Government  intends  not  to  place 
heavy  burdens  on  the  capital  markets 
in  future  years.  Such  reassurance 
should  hasten  the  decline  in  Interest 
rates,  especially  long-term  interest 
rates  on  bonds  and  residential  mort- 
gages, and  Improve  prospects  for  the 
recovery  of  the  housing,  automobUe, 
and  capital  Investment  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

I  recognize  the  special  importance  of 
protecting  the  social  security  and  med- 
icare programs  for  aged  retirees  and 
their  dependents.  These  programs  now 
face  very  serious  financial  problems. 
The  bipartisan  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform  has  recent- 
ly recommended  a  series  of  measures, 
which  I  have  endorsed,  to  eliminate 
the  cumulative  deficiency  of  $150  bil- 
lion to  $200  billion  projected  for  the 
social  security  system  in  the  years 
1983  through  1989.  It  is  critically  im- 


portant at  this  time  to  make  changes 
in  the  social  security  programs  that 
will  protect  their  solvency  and  finan- 
cial viability  for  the  years  to  come. 

THE  REKAIinilG  RUROER  OF  rXDERAL  ECOHOmC 
REGULATION 

For  many  decades,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  regulated  the  price  and 
entry  conditions  affecting  several  sec- 
tors of  the  American  economy.  Much 
of  this  regulation  is  no  longer  appro- 
priate to  the  conditions  of  the  contem- 
porary economy.  Over  time,  most  of 
the  this  regulation— by  restraining 
competition  and  the  development  of 
new  services  and  technologies— has  not 
served  the  interests  of  either  consum- 
ers or  producers.  Since  deregulation  of 
some  markets  began  several  years  ago. 
the  experience  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly encouraging.  My  Administra- 
tion has  supported  these  step-by-step 
efforts  to  reduce  these  regulations  in 
markets  that  would  otherwise  be  com- 
petitive. It  is  now  time  to  consider 
broad  measxires  to  eliminate  many  of 
these  economic  regulations  especially 
as  they  affect  the  natural  gas,  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  finan- 
cial markets. 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  THE  U.S.  TRADE  DEFICIT 

The  very  high  levels  of  real  interest 
rates  over  the  last  several  years  are  a 
principal  cause  of  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  dollar  relative 
to  foreign  currencies.  This  rise  has  re- 
duced the  ability  of  American  export- 
ers to  compete  In  foreign  markets  and 
Increased  the  competitiveness  of  im- 
ports in  the  domestic  market.  Largely 
as  a  result,  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade 
balance  showed  a  substantial  deficit  in 
1982. 

Oiur  current  trade  deficit  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  importance  of  Interna- 
tional trade  to  the  American  economy. 
The  export  share  of  U.S.  gross  nation- 
al product  has  more  than  doubled  over 
the  last  three  decades.  American  work- 
ers, businesses,  and  farmers  suffer 
when  foreign  governments  prevent 
American  products  from  entering 
their  markets,  thus  reducing  U.S. 
export  levels.  While  the  United  States 
may  be  forced  to  respond  to  the  trade 
distorting  practices  of  foreign  govern- 
ments through  the  use  of  strategic 
measures,  such  practices  do  not  war- 
rant indiscriminate  protectionist  ac- 
tions, such  as  domestic  content  rules 
for  automobiles  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Widespread  protectionist  poli- 
cies would  hurt  American  consumers 
by  raising  prices  of  the  products  they 
buy,  and  by  removing  some  of  the 
pressures  for  cost  control  and  quality 
Improvement  that  result  from  interna- 
tional competition.  Moreover,  protec- 
tionism at  home  could  hurt  the  work- 
ers, farmers,  and  firms  in  the  United 
States  that  produce  goods  and  services 
for  export,  since  it  would  almost  inevi- 
tably lead  to  increased  protectionism 
by  governments  abroad.  I  am  commit- 
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In  accordance  with  section  302  of 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2124a).  I  hereby 
transmit  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Tourism  Policy  Coimcil  covering  fiscal 
year  1982. 

ROHALD  RXACAH. 

Th«  White  Housk,  February  2.  1983. 
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at  a  critical  juncture  for 
economy.  The  recession 


has  led  to  str  >ng  pressures  from  some 
members  of  the  Congress  and  from 
others  to  aba  idon  our  commitment  to 
a  policy  that  i  s  aimed  at  long-term  eco- 
nomic growtli,  capital  accimiulation, 
and  price  sti.bility.  There  are  many 
who  urge  new  government  spending 
programs  anc  forcing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  rais<  monetary  growth  rates 
to  levels  that  would  rekindle  inflation. 
I  am  conv  need  that  such  policies 


detrimental  to  the  long- 
of  the  American  people. 
Our  economji  despite  the  recession,  is 
extraordinari  y  resilient  and  is  now  on 
healthy  recovery.  It  is  es- 
year  ahead  that  the  Ad- 
and  the  Congress  work 
together,  taki ;  a  long-term  perspective, 
and  pursue  e<  onomic  policies  that  lead 
economic  growth  and  to 
greater  prosperity  for  all  Americans. 

ROHAU)  RXAGAN. 

The  Wnrri  House.  February  2, 1983. 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
dociunents.  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-129.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics)  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  custodial  fimction  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  to  contrac- 
tor performance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-130.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(MUitary  Personnel  and  Force  Manage- 
ment) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
fiscal  year  1983  report  on  certain  personnel 
in  the  submarine  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-131.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics  and  Communications)  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  technical  order  and  decal  dis- 
tribution function  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base  to  contractor  performance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 13  2.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  loan,  guarantee 
and  Insurance  transactions  supported  by 
Exlmbank  during  November  1982  to  Com- 
munist countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
BanlUng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-133.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  an  export 
transaction  to  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banldng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-134.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Export  Administra- 
tion Annual  Report"  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-13S.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  regional  petroleum  reserves 
and  a  report  on  strategic  alcohol  fuel  re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-136.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  request  for  a  refund  of 
excess  royalty  payment  by  Phillips  Petrole- 
um Co.,  General  American  Oil  Co.  of  Texas, 
and  Gulf  Oil  Exploration  &  Production  Co.; 
to  the  (^mmlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-137.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Comprehensive  Energy 
Emergency  Response  Procedures  Report;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


EC-138.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  prospectus;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-139.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Calapooya  Oeek  watershed, 
Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-140.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
miaslon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  nonmarket  economy  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-141.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax 
Policy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
final  report  on  the  administration  and  com- 
pliance burdens  arising  under  the  highway 
excise  tax  structure;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-142.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  copies  of  agreements  entered 
into  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-143.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Legislation  Needed  to  Improve  Administra- 
tion of  Tax  Exemption  Provisions  for  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives";  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

EC-144.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  within  the  previ- 
ous 60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-145.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  surplus  real  property  dis- 
posed of  to  educational  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-146.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  review  of  a  re- 
quest by  Mayor  to  borrow  $150  million  in  re- 
payable advances  from  the  UJS.  Treasury;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-147.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
'Conversion  to  Automated  Mall  Processing 
Should  Continue;  Nine-Digit  Zip  Code 
Should  Be  Adopted  if  Conditions  Are  Met"; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-148.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  surplus 
real  property  transferred  for  public  health 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-149.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  errata  notice  to 
accompany  the  opinion  on  Mall  Classifica- 
tion Schedule,  1983  Uniform  Parcel  Size  and 
Weight  LlmlUtions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-150.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Center,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-ISl.  A  commimication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
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report  of  the  Tribunal;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1S2.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1981  annual 
report  on  occupational  safety  and  health;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-153.  A  conununication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director,  Advisory  Council  on  Devel- 
oping Institutions.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Advisory  CoimcU  on 
Developing  Institutions:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-154.  A  conwnunication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  second  career  training  and 
placement  of  older  persons  in  private  sector 
employment:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Humsui  Resources. 

EC-155.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  International 
Research  and  Studies  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1S6.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  two  studies  examin- 
ing Head  Start  costs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

EC-157.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  sharing  of  medical  resources  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-158.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  1982  water  pollution 
survey:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  PubUc  Works. 

EC-159.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  rescission,  two  deferrals,  and  a 
revision  to  a  previously  reported  deferral; 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-160.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Federal  Agricultural  Research  Facilities 
are  Underused";  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-161.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  plan  for  the  Elm  Creek  water- 
shed, Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tvu«.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-162.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  (General  of  the  United 
SUtes  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  13  deferrals  and  revisions  to  3  pre- 
viously reported  deferrals:  jointly,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  the  Budget. 
Armed  Services,  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Finance,  Conunerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
Foreign  Relations.  ^.^    -^ 

EC-163.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Associate  Director  for  Budget,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law,  a  request  for  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
EXJ-184.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Assessment  of  Admiral  Rlckover's  Rec- 
ommendations to  Improve  Defense  Procure- 
ment"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 165.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  InstallaUons. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  laundry  and  drydeaning 
function  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  performance 
imder  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-166.  A  communication  from  the  secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  relaUve  to  DOD  technology 
transfer  activlUes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 167.  A  commimication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Logistics  and  Communications  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision 
to  convert  the  technical  order  and  decal  dis- 
tribution function  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-168.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  ShlpbuUding 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  decUion  to  convert  the  laun- 
dry service  function  at  the  Navy  Regional 
Medical  Center,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-169.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  ShlpbuUding 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the  custo- 
dial services  function  at  the  Naval  Shipyard, 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-170.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  officers  and 
employees  of  Federal  Contract  Research 
Centers  paid  with  Federal  funds  at  rates  In 
excess  of  Executive  Schedule  l«vel  11;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 171.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"The  Army  Should  Confirm  Sergeant  York 
Air  Defense  Gun's  ReliabUlty  and  Maintain- 
ability Before  Exercising  Next  Production 
Option";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, w  .  .  » 
EC-172.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  InstaUations, 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  directorate  of  Industrial 
operations  activity  at  Fort  Eustls,  Va.,  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-173.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  two  reporU  on  various  aspecte  of  De- 
partment efforts  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-174.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  extension  of  certain 
export  controls:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-175.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 


mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw,  the 
budget  request  of  the  C^ommission  for  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  th&  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EX;-176.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  regulation 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  relating  to 
the  funeral  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon. 

EC-177.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  ESiergy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  second  annual  report  on  the  Meth- 
ane TransporUtlon  Research.  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Project:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 178.  A  conununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  a  series  of  meetings  related  to 
development  of  the  fourth  national  energy 
policy  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-179.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmlttUxg,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  sixth  semlarmual  report  on  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  Implement  the  altemattve  fuels 
production  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-180.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  activities  under  the  Ar- 
chitectural Barriers  Act  of  1968:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-181.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw,  the  Agency's  Science  Advisory 
Board's  comments  on  the  1982  6-year  re- 
search plan,  the  "Research  OuUook";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  ,^  , 

EC- 182.  A  commurUcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission transmitting  two  legislative  draft  re- 
visions of  sections  48(c)  and  1071(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-183.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  SUte 
compliance  with  secUon  1903(g)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  medicaid  utilization 
control  requirements;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance.  ..    o.  . 

EC- 184.  A  communication  from  the  SUte 
Department  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  situation  in  El  Salvador,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-185.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  SUte  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  Interna- 
tional agreements  other  than  treaties  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  SUtes  within  the 
last  60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-186.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  SUte  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  SUtes  In  the  60  day 
period  prior  to  January  18,  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-187.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  SUte  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  SUtes  In  the  60  day 
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from  the  Committee 
with  an  amendment: 
to  amend  section  8(aXl)  of 
Act 


OKER.  Mr.  President,  an 

of  S.   273.  the  Minority 

Pilot  Procurement  Act 

its  legislative  history,  fol- 


I.  COK  OTTEE  CONSn>ESATIOIf 


bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Ac;  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 18  months  the  SBA  8(a)  pilot 
authority  which  expired 
on  September  30,  1981,  was  introduced 
by  Senator  LiOWXll  Weicksr,  Jr.,  on 
January  27.  [1983.  and  referred  to  this 
committee. 

On  Febru^  2.  1983.  the  committee 
held  a  legis  ative  hearing  on  S.  273. 
.  kdministrator.  James  C. 
an  association  represent- 
ing minority  contractors  testified  in 
support  of  S  273  and  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  p  lot  program.  The  commit- 
tee also  ret  eived  written  statements 
from  minori  y  business  associations  in 
favor  of  the  egislation. 

On  February  2,  1983,  the  committee 
unanimously  ordered  S.  273  favorably 
reported  witp  one  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

SscnoM  1.  "that  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Minority  Small  Business  Pilot  Procure- 
ment Act  of  II  83' 

Sec.  2.  (a)  C  ause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8(a  (I)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
is  amended  b]  striking  out  "as  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President  within  60  days 
after  the  effe  tive  date  of  this  paragraph, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(other  than 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof  )Tas  stiall  be  designated  by  the 
President" 

(b)  The  designation  of  an  agency  pursuant 
to  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  en  tctment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  3.  The  '.  ast  sentence  of  section  8(aKl) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follow  rs:  "No  contract  may  be  en- 
tered into  unc  er  subparagraph  (B)  after  the 
expiration  of  18  months  following  60  days 
after  the  enai:tment  of  the  Minority  Small 


Business  Pilot 
n. 


Section  8vt) 
Act 

SBA  to 
eral  agenci^ 
work  to 
advantaged 
1978,  the 
tered  by 
nority 
contract 
program 
beyond 
business, 
on  Octobei 


8  a) 
SEA 
buslress 


Procurement  Act  of  1983." 


ASISIATIVB  HISTORT 

of  the  Small  Business 

authoirfees  the  Administrator  of 

ent^r  into  contracts  with  Fed- 

and  to  subcontract  the 

socially  and  economically  dis- 

small  business.   Prior  to 

program  was  adminis- 

primarily  to  provide  mi- 

wlth  an  opportunity  to 

wikh  the  Government.  The 

la  :ked  any  specific  mission 

conl  ract  assistance  to  minority 

Public  Law  95-507,  enacted 

24.    1978.   among   other 


things,  gave  a  statutory  structure  to 
the  8(a)  program,  created  the  Office  of 
Associate  Administrator  for  Minority 
Small  Business  and  Capital  Ownership 
Development,  and  placed  greater  em- 
phasis upon  the  business  development 
of  minority  firms  certified  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  program. 

Public  Law  95-507  also  authorized 
the  President  to  designate  an  agency 
with  which  SBA  would  have  the  in- 
creased authority  to  select  and  negoti- 
ate any  contract  requirements  that 
SBA  deemed  appropriate  for  inclusion 
in  the  3(a)  program.  This  pilot  author- 
ity was  granted  for  a  2-year  period. 
The  significant  language  of  Public 
Law  95-507,  section  202(a),  which  es- 
tablished this  program  states: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Administration 
(SBA)  and  it  is  hereby  empowered  whenever 
it  determines  that  such  action  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  ...  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  such  agency,  as  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  ...  to  furnish  articles,  equip- 
ment, supplies  or  to  perform  construction 
woric  for  such  agency.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  administration  certifies,  to  any  officer 
of  such  agency  having  procurement  powers 
that  the  Administration  is  competent  and 
responsible  to  perform  any  specific  procure- 
ment contract  to  be  let  by  any  such  officer, 
such  officer  shall  let  such  procurement  con- 
tract to  the  Administration  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  the  procure- 
ment officer. 

Under  the  regular  8(a)  procurement 
program,  a  procuring  agency  is  given 
full  discretion  to  "volunteer"  require- 
ments to  SBA  for  use  in  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram. Under  the  pilot  program,  SBA  is 
given  the  authority  to  select  and  nego- 
tiate any  requirement  from  the  desig- 
nated agency  that  it  deems  appropri- 
ate for  inclusion  in  the  8(a)  program. 
The  head  of  the  participating  agency, 
however,  retains  authority  over  the 
final  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  contract  will  be  awarded  to 
SBA  for  subcontracting  to  the  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  firm 
selected  by  SBA  to  perform  the  con- 
tract. 

On  January  10,  1979,  the  President 
designated  the  Department  of  the 
Army  as  the  pilot  agency.  However, 
SBA  and  the  Department  of  Army 
were  unable  to  enter  into  an  inter- 
agency agreement  setting  forth  the 
formal  terms  and  arrangements  for 
their  Joint  implementation  of  the  pilot 
program  until  May  24,  1979— nearly  5 
months  later.  Thereafter,  the  first 
contract  was  not  signed  under  the  pro- 
gram until  September  27,  1979,  nearly 
1  year  after  enactment  of  the  pilot  au- 
thority. 

Because  of  the  delays  in  implemen- 
tation of  the  pilot  program  and  the 
Congress  concern  that  the  program 
had  not  been  fully  tested,  the  program 
was  extended  by  Public  Law  96-481 
until  September  30, 1981. 

On  September  15.  1981.  Senator 
Weicker  introduced  S.  1620  which 
would  have  extended  the  program  for 


18  months,  until  March  31,  1983,  and 
would  have  required  the  President  to 
designate  within  60  days  of  enactment 
a  civilian  agency  for  the  pilot.  Legisla- 
tive hearings  were  held  on  September 
21,  1981.  and  on  September  22.  1981. 
and  the  committee  unanimously  or- 
dered S.  1620  favorably  reported  with- 
out amendment.  Unfortunately,  the 
full  Senate  was  unable  to  consider  the 
bUl  before  the  end  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

On  January  27,  1983,  Senator 
WncKKR  introduced  S.  273.  the  Minor- 
ity SmaU  Business  Pilot  Procurement 
Act  of  1983.  S.  273  contains  essentially 
the  same  provisions  as  S.  1620.  It 
would  have  authorized  the  pilot  pro- 
gram for  18  months  after  enactment 
and  would  have  required,  within  60 
days  of  enactment,  that  the  President 
designate  a  civilian  agency  for  the 
pilot. 

By  an  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Carl  Lkvin.  which  the  committee 
agreed  to.  the  18-month  period  would 
begin  60  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  allow  a  period  of  time.  60  days,  after 
enactment  during  which  the  President 
can  designate  an  agency  and  the  SBA 
and  the  designated  agency  can  begin 
to  establish  the  administrative  frame- 
work for  operation  of  the  program.  By 
adopting  this  amendment  the  commit- 
tee hopes  that  the  long  delays  that  oc- 
curred during  prior  implementation  of 
the  pilot  authority  can  be  avoided. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  SBA 
should  have  a  full  18  months  in  which 
to  test  the  concept  and  the  Levin 
amendment  reasonably  achieves  that 
purpose. 

REASONS  AMD  NEED  FOR  EXTENSION  Or  THE 
PILOT  PROGRAlf 

During  committee  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  operation  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram in  Army  and  legislative  hearings 
on  S.  1620,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
track  record  of  the  pilot  concept  had 
left  much  to  be  desired.  Many  of  the 
problems  in  program  operation  were 
attributable  to  SBA's  implementation 
of  the  authority.  Despite  the  problems 
cited,  the  committee  received  testimo- 
ny that  the  pilot  program  should  be 
further  tested. 

For  example,  although  the  GAO 
report  to  Congress  raised  questions 
about  SBA's  management  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  also  recommended  that  the 
program  be  extended.  GAO  found  that 
SBA  had  not  adequately  assessed  the 
capabilities  of  the  firms  chosen  to  per- 
form the  contracts  under  the  pilot 
program  and  had  made  little  use  of  its 
field  offices  and  personnel  in  selecting 
or  analyzing  requirement  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  GAO  report  made  specific 
recommendation  to  the  Administrator 
of  SBA  on  changes  needed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  program  before  SBA 
reserved  further  procurement  require- 


ments or  awarded  additional  contracts 
to  8(a)  firms. 

The  GAO  report  and  testimony  on 
S.  1620  also  pointed  out,  however,  that 
part  of  the  difficulty  with  implemen- 
tation of  the  program  came  from 
SBA's  and  Army's  differing  views  on 
the  purpose  of  the  pilot  authority. 
SBA's  stated  objective  for  the  pilot 
program  was  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
contracts  available  for  8(a)  portfolio 
firms  through  the  selection  of  nontra- 
ditional,  high-technology  contracts. 
According  to  GAO,  however,  the  Army 
viewed  the  pilot  authority  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  number  of  contracts 
going  to  8(a)  firms.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  its  past  support  of  the  8(a) 
program,  the  Army  felt  that  it  should 
not  have  been  chosen  as  the  pilot 
agency.  Given  these  difficulties  in  im- 
plementing the  program,  and  because 
the  legislative  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram had  not  been  fully  tested,  GAO 
recommended  to  Congress  that  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  the  pilot  au- 
thority be  amended  to  allow  further 
testing  of  the  program  in  another 
agency. 

At  the  February  2,  1983,  legislative 
hearing  on  S.  273,  the  SBA  Adminis- 
trator, James  Sanders,  stated  the 
SBA's  view  of  the  authority  as  follows: 
The  concept  behind  the  pilot  program  is 
to  test  whether  SBA  can  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  8(a)  concerns  by  awarding 
non-traditional,  technically  sophisticated, 
high  volume,  long-term  contracts.  Addition- 
ally, the  pilot  program  will  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  providing  SBA  the  author- 
ity to  select  contracts  is  a  viable  way  of 
modifying  the  procurement  practices  of 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  minority 
firms.  It  will  also  give  SBA  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  8(a)  concerns  can— with 
targeted  SBA  assistance— overcome  specific 
impediments  that  would  prevent  these  con- 
cerns from  successfully  completing  more 
difficult  projects. 

Mr.  Sanders  further  expressed  con- 
cern that: 

The  authority  given  SBA  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram will  not  work  If  it  is  used  as  a  club.  I 
am  concerned  that  pressures  will  cause  our 
position  to  be  used  in  that  manner.  For  the 
8(a)  program  to  be  successful,  procuring 
agencies  must  be  provided  Incentives  to 
award  8(a)  contracts  In  non-traditional 
areas.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  establish  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  the  head  of  the  designated  agency 
necessary  to  ensure  a  positive  rather  than 
contrary  experience. 

Mr.  Sanders  supported  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  program  and  concluded 
that  "the  Administration  supports 
passage  of  S.  273,  just  as  we  supported 
passage  of  S.  1620  last  year.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  ensuring  it  receives  a  fair 
test  and  evaluation." 

Also  at  the  February  2  hearing,  the 
committee  received  testimony  from 
Paul  Brown,  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Minority  Contractors,  who  rec- 
ommended that  the  pilot  program  be 
reauthorized.  Mr.  Brown  stated: 


We  believe  the  purpose  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram was  to  help  SBA  increase  its  ability  to 
assist  disadvantaged  firms  over  and  beyond 
what  the  Agency  was  doing  through  the 
regular  8(a)  program  .  .  .  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Minority  Contractors  (NAMC) 
endorse  and  strongly  recommend  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  SBA's  8(a)  Pilot  Procure- 
ment program  as  proposed  by  S.  273  .  .  . 

Although  he  supported  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  program,  Mr.  Brown  also 
recommended  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  its  components  not  be  ex- 
empted from  being  designated  as  the 
pilot  agency  under  the  bill.  The  same 
concern  was  raised  in  written  testimo- 
ny from  the  Black  President's  Round- 
table  and  the  Latin  American  Manu- 
facturers Association  during  commit- 
tee consideration  of  S.  273.  While  un- 
derstanding this  concern,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
numtier  of  quality  procurements.  In- 
cluding high-technology  contracts,  in 
civilian  agencies  with  which  to  test  the 
viability  of  the  8(a)  pilot  program. 

CONCLUSION 

SBA  has  been  partially  inhibited  in 
meeting  the  congressionally  mandated 
mission  of  using  the  8(a)  program  to 
assist  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged small  businesses  to  compete 
in  the  free  enterprise  system  because 
of  SBA's  forced  reliance  on  procuring 
agencies'  offers  of  "traditional"— that 
is,  service  or  low  dollar  value— require- 
ments for  minority  business.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  an  18-month  ex- 
tension of  the  pilot  program  authority 
is  necessary  before  Congress  can  fuUy 
determine  whether  shifting  the  selec- 
tion of  procurement  opportunities 
from  the  procuring  agency  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  can  in- 
crease SBA's  ability  to  more  rapidly 
develop  the  competitive  viability  of 
8(a)  program  participants. 

Within  the  context  of  the  compre- 
hensive business  development  plan  for 
each  firm  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
8(a)  program,  the  committee  expects 
SBA  to  use  this  additional  authority 
to  select  nontraditlonal  procurement 
requirements,  including,  when  appro- 
priate, more  sophisticated  opportuni- 
ties such  as  high  technology,  which 
offer  the  potential  for  increasing  an 
8(a)  firm's  technical  capability  and 
business  growth.  The  Administrator  of 
SBA  has  assured  the  committee  that 
his  agency  will  put  forth  their  best 
effort  to  insure  that  the  pilot  concept 
is  fully  tested* 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  272.  A  bill  to  Improve  small  business 
access  to  Federal  procurement  information. 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
companying explanation  of  S.  272,  to 
improve  small  biisiness  access  to  Fed- 
eral procurement  information  and  its 
legislative  history,  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 


Written  Explanation  or  S.  272 

I.  COmaTTEB  CONSIDERATIONS 


S.  272,  a  bill  to  amend  Section  8(e)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  Improve  small  busi- 
ness access  to  Federal  procurement  informa- 
Uon,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Larry  Pres- 
sler  on  January  27,  1983.  Senator  Lowell 
Weicker,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  Senator  Sam  Nunn, 
Ranking  Minority  Member  and  seven  other 
Members  of  this  Committee  were  original 
co-sponsors  of  the  legislation. 

Ab  reported.  S.  272  is  almost  identical  to 
legislation  (S.  1947),  favorably  reported  by 
this  Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  27.  1982.  Therefore,  much  of  the  infor- 
mation In  this  report  is  duplicative  of  that 
contained  in  Senate  Report  97-399,  issued 
during  the  preceding  Congress.  If  enacted, 
the  Committee  urges  those  charged  with  im- 
plementing this  proposal,  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties,  to  thoroughly  review  Senate 
Report  97-399  for  additional  background  in- 
formation. 

A.  Conaidemtion  by  the  97th  Congnu 

On  December  11,  1981,  Senator  Lowell 
Weicker,  Senator  Nunn,  and  several  other 
Members  of  the  C^ommittee  Introduced  S. 
1947. 

On  February  17,  1982.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Advocacy  and  the  Future  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, chaired  by  Senator  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 
conducted  a  hearing  on  S.  1947  In  San 
Diego,  California.  The  full  Committee  con- 
ducted a  further  hearing  on  the  bill  in 
Washington  on  March  4, 1982. 

The  Committee  met  In  Executive  Session 
on  May  13,  1982.  With  a  quorum  present.  It 
adopted  two  amendments  and  ordered  fa- 
vorably reported  S.  1947  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Senators  Levin  and  Nunn  proposed,  and 
the  Committee  agreed  to,  an  amendment  to 
require  that  the  head  of  a  procuring  activity 
approve  the  commencement  of  sole  source 
negotiations  for  procurements  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  The  amendment  also  requires  the 
pixxniring  agency  to  consider  any  and  all  re- 
sponses received  within  the  time  limits  set 
by  this  bill  to  the  published  Commerce 
Business  Dally  notice  of  Intent  to  contract 
on  a  sole  source  basis.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  voice  vi^e. 

Senator  Levin  offered  a  second  amend- 
ment to  strike  two  proposed  exemptions 
from  the  time  limits  established  in  the  Com- 
mittee's amendment  relating  to  professional 
service  contracts,  or  contracts  awarded  to 
educational  Institutions.  Both  of  these  ex- 
emptions are  part  of  current  law.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  role  call  vote. 

The  full  Senate  considered  and  passed  S. 
1947  on  May  27,  1982  by  voice  vote. 

The  House  of  Representatives  considered 
similar  legislation.  H.R.  5551,  during  the 
97th  Congress.  The  House  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business  incorporated  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5551.  relating  to  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally,  Into  an  omnibus  committee 
bill,  H.R.  6086,  on  April  6,  1982.  Due  to  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate  pro- 
posals, not  relating  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  provisions,  no  final  action  was  taken 
on  this  legislation. 

B.  Cojuideration  by  the  98th  Congreu 

On  January  27,  1983,  15  members,  includ- 
ing nine  members  of  the  Committee,  Intro- 
duced S.  272.  With  two  minor  exceptions, 
this  bill  was  identical  to  S.  1947,  as  passed 
the  Senate  during  the  last  Congress. 

One  difference  from  the  previous  proposal 
In  S.  272  was  a  new  subparagraph  ((eK4)(B)) 
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total  salcM  of  ffovemment  property  be  made 
to  such  enterprises,  and  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Nation.  (Emphasis  added) 

This  Committee  repeatedly  has  conoirred 
with  these  findings,  and  reaffirmed  its  com- 
mitment to  these  principles  from  the  outset 
of  its  conaideraUon  of  S.  1947  in  1982. 

B.  Evolution  of  the  Commerce  Business 

DaUy 

Consistent  with  the  objectives  of  Public 
Law  87-305.  the  purpose  of  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  is  to  provide  UJS.  business  in 
general,  and  small  business  in  particular, 
with  pertinent  informaticm  about  federal 
procurement  actions,  which  will  total  more 
than  $110  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  87- 
305  In  1961.  the  Commerce  Business  Daily 
was  primarily  used  as  an  administrative 
tool,  designed  to  assist  Department  of  Com- 
merce personnel  in  keeping  the  business 
community  informed  about  federal  procure- 
ment actions.  It  was  originally  produced  in 
mimeograph  form,  and  distributed  at  no 
cost  through  Department  of  Commerce 
field  offices  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office  (OPO)  eventually  as- 
sumed the  publication  and  distribution 
functions  related  to  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily,  although  all  editorial  functions  have 
remained  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Currently,  the  Commerce  Business  Daily 
editorial  staff  process  an  average  of  800  pro- 
curement actions  each  business  day,  or 
about  300,000  procurement  notices  per  year. 
Annual  subscriptions  have  steadily  in- 
creased over  the  years  and  today  number 
approximately  40.000. 

eminently,  the  annual  Commerce  Business 
DaUy  subscription  rate  is  $175.00  for  first 
class  or  priority  mail,  and  $100.00  for  regu- 
lar or  domestic  mail.  Subscription  fees  cover 
all  direct  and  administrative  coats  incurred 
by  the  OPO  in  publishing  and  mailing  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily,  including  a  fifty 
percent  surcharge  imposed  by  the  Public 
Printer.  The  annual  Department  of  Com- 
merce administrative  and  editorial  costs  of 
approximately  $1  million  are  not  covered  by 
subacription  fees,  but  are  included  in  that 
agency's  Congressional  appropriated  funds. 

In  recent  years,  the  format  of  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  has  also  been  expand- 
ed to  include  notice  of  Congressionally- 
sponsored  procurement  seminars  and  other 
general  business  news. 

C.  Procurement  Agency  Compliance  with 
Commerce  BuHneu  Daily  Regulations 

The  Federal  Procurement  Regulations 
(FPR  Section  1,  Part  10)  and  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Regulations  (DAR  Section  1. 
Part  10)  govern  advertising  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  and  provide  for  the 
regulatory  implementation  of  Public  Law 
87-305. 

Like  the  sUtute,  these  regulations  delin- 
eate ten  exemptions  to  the  general  require- 
ment for  publishing  advance  notice  of  pro- 
curement actions  In  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.  For  all  procurements  that  require  ad- 
vance notice,  however,  the  regulations  state. 
as  a  general  rule,  that  procuring  activities 
should  publicize  proposed  procurements  ten 
calendar  days  before  issuance  of  the  invita- 
tions for  bids  or  request  for  proposals. 

The  regulations  also  require  that  after  so- 
licitations have  been  made  available,  bid- 
ding time  should  not  be  less  than  twenty 
calendar  days  for  the  procurement  of  stand- 
ard commercial  articles  or  services.  For 
other  than  standard  commercial  items,  the 


regulations  require  that  bidding  time  be  not 
less  than  thirty  calendar  days  from  the  time 
a  solicitation  is  issued.  These  minimum  bid- 
ding regulations  apply  only  to  formally-ad- 
vertised contracts;  there  are  no  time  limits 
established  in  regulations  for  negotiated 
contracts,  even  though  such  contracts  rep- 
resent the  bulk  of  federal  purchases. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Regulations  and 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  also 
govern  other  aspects  of  advertising  in  the 
Commerce  Business  DaUy,  by  providing 
guidelines  to  agencies  on  the  preparation 
and  transmittal  of  procurement  synopses, 
and  by  specifying  the  classification  codes 
used  in  synopses  to  identify  and  compart- 
mentalize broad  procurement  categories. 

Each  procuring  agency  is  responsible  for 
complying  with  the  regulations  In  their  en- 
tirety. Yet.  during  several  Committee  hear- 
ings in  1982,  witnesses  (from  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  small  business  community) 
repeatedly  noted  that  the  regulations  are 
only  partially  complied  with,  or  at  times, 
are  totally  ignored,  by  procuring  agencies. 
Several  small  business  owners  who  regularly 
use  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  informed 
the  Committee  that,  all  too  often,  synopses 
appear  too  late  to  permit  an  interested  com- 
pany to  prepare  and  submit  a  timely  bid  or 
proposal.  They  added  that  this  problem  is 
compounded  when  synopses  contain  inad- 
equate information,  or  are  "misfUed"  In  the 
Commerce  Business  Dally.  As  one  smaU 
business  contractor  summarized  at  the  San 
Diego  field  hearing: 

"If  published  synopses  contain  Insuffi- 
cient information,  then  the  time  required  to 
make  further  Inquiries  of  the  procuring 
agency  can  consume  bidding  deadlines.  If  I 
have  to  hunt  through  the  entire  publica- 
tion. Instead  of  the  sections  that  pertain  to 
my  line  of  business,  the  value  of  the  C^BD  to 
my  company  Is  greatly  reduced." 

The  Committee  also  learned  that  even 
when  notices  are  complete  and  "proper," 
mail  delays  further  reduce  the  time  bidders 
have  to  respond.  This  problem  Is  particular- 
ly acute  for  companies  located  great  dis- 
tances from  Chicago,  where  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally  Is  printed  and  mailed.  While 
some  delays  can  be  attributed  to  those  sub- 
scribers who  choose  to  have  mall  delivered 
by  other  than  first  class,  even  "priority" 
subscribers  have  expressed  similar  concern 
about  the  "timeliness"  of  notices  that  are 
contained  In  the  CBD. 

Another  common  complaint  centered 
around  agency  abuse  of  the  exemptions 
from  required  advertising  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily.  Several  small  business  wit- 
nesses testified  that  they  believed  many 
more  procurements  should  be  advertised 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  than  actual- 
ly appear.  These  witnesses  also  expressed 
the  view  that  many  more  procurements 
would  be  advertised  if  agencies  followed  the 
existing  law. 

When  questioned  by  the  Committee  about 
synopses  that  violate  the  minimum  time  pe- 
riods, the  senior  Department  of  Commerce 
official  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily  attributed 
the  variation  between  regulatory  policy  and 
agency  practice  to  "time  escape  clauses" 
which  are  also  provided  for  in  the  regula- 
Uona.  He  added  that,  in  his  view,  the  De- 
partment has  no  "enforcement"  authority 
over  the  procuring  agencies  to  compel  ad- 
herence to  the  regulatory  timetables,  and 
that  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  staff  has 
no  actual  control  over  procuring  agency  no- 
tices that  are  submitted  beyond  the  regula- 
tory guidelines  established. 
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Another  witness  reported  that  although 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
periodically  issues  surveillance  reports  on 
agency  compliance  with  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  requirements,  these  reports 
are  Ignored  as  often  as  the  regulations 
themselves. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  PoUcy  (OFPP)  admitted 
that  enforcement  of  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily  regulations  was  Indeed  difficult. 
Yet.  he  advocated  administratively 
strengthening  the  existing  regulations  as 
the  best  method  for  improving  the  "timeli- 
ness" problems  described  by  the  small  busi- 
ness witnesses. 


D.  Need  for  Legislative  Changes 
Small  businesses  continue  to  experience 
difficulty  in  obtaining  their  fair  share  of  the 
federal  procurement  dollar.  Unable  to  sup- 
port large  marketing  staffs  to  deal  with  geo- 
graphically dispersed  government  purchas- 
ing offices,  most  small  firms  are  almost  to- 
tally dependent  on  the  synopses  published 
In  the  Commerce  Business  Dally  as  their 
means  of  obtaining  procurement  informa- 
tion. The  synopses  of  contracting  opportuni- 
ties published  by  the  Government  are  a 
vital  source  of  information  for  small  busi- 
nesses, but  only  if  received  in  sufficient 
time,  and  with  sufficient  detail. 

However,  as  previously  discussed,  the 
Committee  heard  from  witness  after  witness 
during  its  hearings  on  S.  1947.  that  current 
regulatory  guidelines  are  not  sufficient  to 
ensure  either  the  timeliness,  or  the  accura- 
cy, of  information  published  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Dally.  Unlike  the  Adminis- 
tration, this  Committee  views  further  regu- 
latory requirements  as  ineffective  unless 
they  are  backed  by  sUtute.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  believes  It  Is  necessary  to  enact 
legislation  establishing  new  minimum  time 
periods  for  publication  of,  and  bidding  on. 
aU  federal  contracts.  The  Committee  also 
maintains  that  It  Is  necessary  to  clarify  the 
existing  statutory  exemptions  to  publication 
of  synopses  in  the  Commerce  Business 
E>ally.  so  as  to  maximize  the  usefulness  of 
the  document  to  the  procurement  communi- 
ty at  large,  and  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
the  misuse  of  the  exemptions  by  procuring 
agencies. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  the  small  busi- 
ness person  who  Is  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  participate  In  the  Federal  procurement 
process  will  benefit  from  an  Improved  and 
expanded  version  of  the  Conunerce  Business 
Dally  because  It  should  open  up  additional 
procurement  opportunities  for  that  busi- 
ness. The  Government  will  benefit  because 
of  the  Increased  participation  by  small  busi- 
ness In  federal  procurement,  and  because  it 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  increase  its 
sources  of  supply.  The  taxpayer  will  benefit 
because  increased  competition  In  Federal 
purchases  Increases  the  Ukellhood  that  high 
quality  goods  and  services  will  be  procured 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  Committee  Is  of  the- opinion  that  S. 
272,  as  reported,  would  not  unnecessarily 
delay  procurements,  if  properly  implement- 
ed. Adequate  advance  procurement  plarming 
by  Federal  agencies  should  enable  synopses 
to  be  transmitted  for  publication  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Dally  sufficiently  early 
to  avoid  potential  delays,  or  to  avoid  any 
complications  with  the  time  periods  estab- 
lished in  this  legislation. 

III.  EXPLAMATIOK  OF  S.  «7f 

A.  Publication 
S.  272,  as  reported,  basically  restates  exist- 
ing law  concerning  the  publication  of  pro- 


posed procurement  actions  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily.  SpedficaUy,  it  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
obtain  and  publish  all  proposed  competitive 
and  noncompetitive  procurements  for  prop- 
erty, supplies  and  services  by  the  United 
SUtes  Government.  The  Committee  retains 
the  current  advertising  threahholds  of 
$10,000  for  defense  procurements  and  $5,000 
for  civilian  procurements.  8.  273.  as  report- 
ed, then  enumerates  five  instances  where 
federal  agencies  would  not  be  required  to 
advertise  procurement  actions  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily.  The  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  publication  of  proposed  federal 
procurement  actions  differ  only  slightly 
from  existing  law. 

The  Committee  has  added  the  words 
"competitive  and  noncompetitive"  to  modify 
the  term  "procurement  actions"  in  order  to 
clarify  that  aU  federal  procurement  actions 
are  subject  to  publication.  In  the  Commit- 
tee's view,  the  addition  of  these  words  is 
necessary  to  clarify  that  its  publication  re- 
qulremento  extend  to  both  formally  adver- 
tised and  negotiated  procurement  actions. 
Testimony  received  during  the  bearings  on 
S.  1947  revealed  that  some  federal  procuring 
agencies  interpret  the  existing  law  to  apply 
only  to  formally-advertised  procurements. 
Neither  the  existing  sUtute.  the  regula- 
tions, or  the  Committee's  proposal  support 
this  view. 

The  legislation  also  adds  the  word  "prop- 
erty" to  the  list  of  procuremenU  that  must 
be  advertised.  This  action  simply  standard- 
izes the  publication  provisions  contained  in 
section  8(e)  of  the  SmaU  Buslneas  Act  with 
the  two  major  federal  procurranent  statutes 
(the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  and 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act),  and  the  current  implementing 
regulations  relating  to  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness DaUy  and  those  two  laws. 

The  Committee  retained  four  exemptions 
to  pubUcation  in  the  Commerce  Business 
DaUy.  In  the  Committee's  view,  there  are  le- 
gitimate circumstances  under  which  any 
notice  could  either  be  harmful  to  the  gov- 
ernment's interest,  or  provide  no  real  con- 
tracting or  subcontracting  opportunities  for 
the  private  business  sector  to  warrant  pubU- 
cation. 

The  first  exemption  contained  in  S.  272. 
as  reported,  refers  to  procurements  that,  for 
security  reasons,  are  classified.  The  Com- 
mittee intends  the  term  "for  security  rea- 
sons" to  mean  both  the  nation's  mlUtary  se- 
curity and  the  personal  security  of  the  na- 
tion's inhabitants,  or  where  disclosure  of 
the  government's  interest  in  the  property, 
supply  or  service  would  compromise  the  na- 
tional security.  This  exemption  is  identical 
to  that  contained  in  existing  law. 

The  second  exemption  from  advertising 
contained  in  S.  272.  as  reported,  refers  to 
the  procurement  of  utUlty  services  where, 
based  on  applicable  law,  the  procuring 
agency  has  predetermined  the  utiUty  to 
whom  the  award  wiU  be  made.  The  Commit- 
tee does  not  beUeve  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  advertising  procuremenU  that  must  le- 
gally be  awarded  to  predetermined  sources. 
This  exemption  is  identical  to  that  con- 
tained in  existing  law. 

The  third  exemption  from  the  pubUcation 
of  notice  refers  to  procurement  actions  be- 
tween federal  agencies  or  from  a  mandatory 
source  of  supply.  Again,  the  Committee  does 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  special  advan- 
tage to  publishing  these  procurement  ac- 
tions since  there  is  no  likelihood  of  signifi- 
cant contracting  or  subcontracting  opportu- 
nities for  the  private  sector.  This  exemption 
is  identical  to  existing  law. 


The  last  exemption  from  pubUcation  con- 
tained in  S.  272,  as  reported,  permits  the 
head  of  an  agency  to  determine  in  writUig 
that  It  Is  not  appropriate  or  reasonable  to 
publish  notice  for  a  specific  procurement 
action.  That  procurement  then  would  be 
exempt  from  the  advertising  requirement 
only  if  the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  concurs  that  it  is 
indeed  unreasonable  or  inappropriate  to 
publish  the  notice  of  the  procurement 
action  in  question.  According  to  the  SBA. 
this  exemption,  which  is  virtuaUy  Identical 
to  existing  law,  has  been  used  only  four 
times  in  the  last  ten  years.  On  three  of 
those  occasions,  the  SBA  did  not  concur 
with  the  procuring  agency  in  lU  request  for 
a  waiver  of  the  advance  notice  of  the  pro- 
curement action,  and  the  notice  was  pub- 
lished. On  the  only  other  occasion,  relating 
to  a  Justice  Department  contract  to  transfer 
federal  prisoners,  the  SBA  agreed  that 
notice  was  inappropriate  and  gave  iU  con- 
currence to  forego  pubUc  notice  of  the  pro- 
curement. 

The  Committee  does  not  beUeve  that  the 
last  exemption  wlU  be,  or  should  be.  widely 
used.  Rather,  the  exemption  has  been  main- 
tained to  cover  highly  unusual  procurement 
situations  that  have  not  been  specifically 
exempted  elsewhere,  but  for  which  a  legiti- 
mate exemption  could  be.  and  under  this  ex- 
emption would  be.  documented,  and  subse- 
quently granted. 

This  provision  differs  from  current  law 
only  in  the  requirement  that  the  "head  of 
the  agency"  as  opposed  to  the  "procuring 
agency"  make  the  request  for  an  exemption 
to  the  SBA  Administrator. 

S.  272.  as  reported,  does  not  contain  the 
five  additional  exemptions  from  pubUcation 
in  the  Commerce  Business  DaUy  which  exist 
In  current  law.  However,  the  Committee 
does  address  these  exemptions  under  the 
section  of  the  biU  that  esUbllshes  minlmiim 
time  periods  for  advertising  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  DaUy. 


B.  Time  limits 
S.  272.  as  reported.  esUbllshes  minimum 
time  periods  for  those  procurement  actions 
that  must  be  advertised  In  the  Commerce 
Business  DaUy.  It  also  provides  five  In- 
stances where  a  procurement  could  be 
exempt  from  the  time  periods  esUbllshed 
by  this  legislation.  However,  an  exemption 
from  the  time  periods  does  not  equate  to  an 
exemption  from  the  requirement  to  publish 
the  notice  of  the  procurement  action  In  the 
Commerce  Business  DaUy.  even  on  a  post- 
award  basis. 

S.  272,  as  reported.  esUbllshes  a  sUtutory 
time  period  for  advance  notice  of  procure- 
ment actions.  Specifically,  It  provides  a  fif- 
teen day  time  period  from  the  date  on 
which  a  synopsis  appears  In  the  Commerce 
Business  DaUy  to  the  date  on  which  soliciU- 
tions  can  be  made  avaUable  to  prospective 
bidders.  The  fifteen  day  time  period  repre- 
senU  a  5-day  increase  over  the  current  prac- 
tice of  providing  10  days  between  the  date 
of  synopsis  and  the  date  that  the  soliclU- 
tlons  are  made  available  to  the  public. 

In  the  1982  hearings,  a  considerable 
amount  of  testimony  was  received  by  the 
Committee  from  government  and  pubUc 
sector  witnesses  alUse.  who  acknowledged 
that  procuring  agencies  tend  to  ignore  the 
current  ten  day  regulatory  requirement. 
Given  the  additional  time  problems  regular- 
ly caused  by  delays  in  the  receipt  of  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily,  the  Committee 
beUeves  that  the  additional  five-day  period 
is  necessary  to  provide  smaU  firms  with  ade- 
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Quate  time  to  I  review  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily  for  potential  opportunities  and  to 
request  appropriate  documents  from  the 
agency.  In  the  Conunlttee's  view,  the  addi- 
tion of  5  days  between  notice  and  issuance 
of  a  soliciUtiok  will  not  negratively  impact 
on  the  federaljprocurement  process;  poten- 
tial problems  jivhich  may  arise  because  of 
of  the  minimum  time  peri- 
icular  procurement  action 
lodated  by  an  agency's  use  of 
mptions  from  the  time  re- 
ivided  for  in  the  amendment, 
he  general  rule  of  providing 
a  IS-day  interVal  between  publication  of  a 
notice  of  proctirement  action  and  the  issu- 
ance of  a  solicitation,  this  blU  recognizes 
that  when  a  sdiciUtion  is  for  procuremenU 
that  can  be  caiegorlzed  (the  use  of  the  term 
"classified"  in] the  text  of  the  amendment 
does  not  refer]  to  any  prohibition  from  dis- 
closure) as  ■'■esearch  or  development  ef- 
forts," the  Interval  between  publication  of  a 
proper  notice  Jjid  the  issuance  of  the  solici- 
Ution  shall  bejat  least  45  days.  In  the  Com- 
mittee's view,  ind  based  on  discussions  with 
many  senior  procurement  officials  in  those 
agencies  that  I  contract  extensively  for  re- 
search and  d«ivelopment  work,  the  45  day 
minimum  will] not  present  any  problem  in 
meeting  such  needs.  Frequently,  in  fact, 
agencies'  research  efforts  are  Imown 
months,  and  {even  years,  in  advance.  Of 
course,  in  thai  most  highly  unusual  of  cir- 
cumstances wlere  the  45-day  period  might 
present  difficiJties  for  a  particular  research 
or  development  procurement  action,  the  ex- 
emptions from  the  time  limits  provided  for 
in  the  Committee  amendment  would  still  be 
available. 

The  second  |  time  limit  established  in  S. 
272,  as  reportdd.  generally  provides  for  a  30- 
day  time  periqd  between  the  date  that  a  so- 
le available  and  the  date  on 
can  be  foreclosed.  Unlike  ex- 
ns.  this  legislation  does  not 
tween  standard  commercial 
d  procurements;  unless  oth- 
erwise exemp^d  by  S.  272.  as  reported,  all 
competitive  pijocurements  requiring  publica- 
provlsion  must  provide  at 
r  a  prospective  bidder  to  pre- 
t  a  bid  or  offer. 

Committee  recognizes  that  ad- 
d  procurement  of,  archltect- 
es  operates  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  thit  of  other  competitively  nego- 
tiated procunments,  it  intends  that  the 
notice  provisuns  of  this  legislation  fully 
apply  to  the  procurement  of  architect-engi- 
neer services. 

Of  course.  Ito  the  extent  possible,  the 
Committee  would  encourage  agencies  to 
make  a  considerably  longer  period  of  time 
available  between  publication  of  notice  and 
issuance  of  a  solicitation  or  between  the 
time  a  solicit^ion  is  made  available  and  the 
date  on  whi^  bidding  can  be  foreclosed. 
Rarely  does  Ian  agency's  procurement  re- 
quirement noL  lend  itself  to  sufficient  lead 
time  to  provide  the  maximum  practicable 
opportunities  for  competition. 

Since  lncre»sed  competition  on  govern- 
ment contrac  s  is  essential  to  economic  sta- 
bUity  and  ths  national  security,  the  Com- 
mittee intend  ( to  review,  in  a  larger  context 
than  permits  d  by  this  legislation,  whether 
federal  agencies'  actions  are  providing  a 
greater,  faire  •  and  more  open  procurement 
process  for  tt  e  small  business  community  in 
particular,  and  the  entire  procurement 
sector  genera  ly. 
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1.  Basic  Ordering  Agreements 
S.  272,  as  reported,  provides  that  an 
agency  may  not  foreclose  competition  for 
orders  placed  against  basic  ordering  agree- 
ments and  similar  arrangements  for  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  a 
notice  of  intent  to  place  the  order.  Basic  or- 
dering agreements  are  open-ended  agree- 
ments between  a  Government  agency  and  a 
contractor  against  which  specific  orders  for 
specific  items  and  services  may  be  placed. 
They  are  entered  into  for  the  mutual  con- 
venience of  the  Government  and  the  con- 
tractor. 

Current  procurement  regulations  caution 
that  such  arrangements  should  not  be  used 
to  avoid  the  requirement  for  maximum  com- 
petition. However,  during  the  Committee's 
consideration  of  S.  1947  in  1982.  witnesses 
pointed  out  that  there  is  great  potential  for 
using  such  agreements  to  circumvent  the 
mandates  of  the  legislation.  The  Committee 
believes  that  a  30-day  time  limit  between 
publication  of  a  synopsis  and  placement  of 
an  order  will  permit  other  potential  suppli- 
ers to  make  their  existence,  interest  and  ca- 
pabilities known  to  the  procuring  activity. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  ad- 
ministrative practice  concerning  whether 
and  when  orders  against  basic  ordering 
agreements  are  to  be  synopsized  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily.  Basic  ordering  agree- 
ments and  similar  arrangements  are  not 
contracts.  (See  Defense  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion 3-410.1  and  3-410.2).  Therefore,  they  do 
not  qualify  for  the  existing  statutory  ex- 
emption for  procurement  actions  "which 
are  made  by  an  order  placed  under  an  exist- 
ing contract."  Under  current  regulations, 
orders  under  these  agreements  can  be  syn- 
opsized in  the  Commerce  Business  Dally 
only  ten  days  before  competition  is  fore- 
closed. The  Committee  believes  that  this  is 
too  little  time.  By  specificially  addressing 
them.  S.  272,  as  reported,  clarifies  that  basic 
ordering  agreements  and  similar  arrange- 
ments should  be  synopsized  and  when  that 
synopsis  should  appear. 

2.  Noncompetitive  Procurement  Actions 
With  the  inclusion  of  the  requirement 
that  procuring  activities  publish  notice  of 
all  competitive  and  non-competitive  pro- 
curement actions  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  unless  otherwise  exempt,  the  Commit- 
tee recognized  that  separate  treatment  for 
sole-source  awards  had  to  be  provided  for  in 
its  legislation. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  where 
a  procuring  activity  is  required  to  publish 
notice  of  a  procurement  action,  it  may  not 
commence  negotiations  for  the  award  of  a 
sole-source  contract  until  at  least  30  days 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  publication 
notice  of  intent  to  contract.  The  30-day  time 
period  here  is  intended  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  30-day  time  period  provided 
for  competitive  procurements. 

The  notice  of  Intent  to  contract  that  is  to 
be  published  In  the  Conunerce  Business 
Dally  is  to  Include,  in  addition  to  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  to  be  appropriate  for  all  other 
such  notices,  such  specifications  and  infor- 
mation as  practicable  regarding  the  service 
or  performance  to  be  procured. 

Without  such  information,  the  procuring 
community  has  no  basis  for  determining  the 
nature  and  needs  of  the  federal  agency,  or 
to  leam  whether  business  concerns  may 
have  the  capacity  and  Interest  to  participate 
In  future,  similar  procurements. 

S.  272,  as  reported,  further  provides  that, 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  sole  source  nego- 
tiation, the  notice  to  be  Included  In  the 


Commerce  Business  Dally  shall  also  state,  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary  or  other  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  that  interested  parties  are  invit- 
ed to  respond,  or  submit  proposals  in  re-  ^ 
sponse  to  such  notice,  within  the  agency's 
time  periods  established  In  accordance  with 
this  legislation. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  this  provision 
will  have  at  least  two  salutory  effects.  First, 
It  will  provide  the  procurement  community 
with  notice  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
Involved  in  a  certain  type  of  procurement. 
Under  cxirrent  law,  many  of  these  procure- 
ment actions  are  not  publicly  advertised. 
Disclosure  will  assist  potential  suppliers  by 
giving  them  notice  of  possible  subcontract- 
ing opportunities  on  this  or  future  require- 
ments. 

For  the  Government.  It  will  provide  a 
means  for  simple  outreach  to  the  private 
sector  to  inquire  about  the  interest  capabil- 
ity of  other  firms  to  meet  the  procurement 
needs  of  the  agency.  Increased  competition, 
or  multiple  sources  for  federal  use,  will  help 
reduce  the  relative  cost  of  federal  procure- 
ment activities. 

C.  Exemptioru  from  time  limits 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  not  all 
federal  procurement  actions  can  be  dealt 
with  in  the  general  45-day  time  period  pro- 
vided for  in  S.  272.  as  reported,  i.e.,  15  days 
for  the  general  solicitetion  process  (except 
for  research  and  development)  and  30  days 
for  the  bidding  process  or  before  commenc- 
ing negotiations  for  the  award  of  a  sole- 
source  contract.  Therefore,  the  Committee 
has  provided  several  exemptions  applicable 
to  either  competitive  or  non-competitive 
procurements  from  the  time  limits  con- 
tained In  S.  272,  as  reported,  and  has  estab- 
lished general  procedures  for  using  them. 

First,  S.  272,  as  reported,  provides  that,  if 
an  action  is  to  be  made  by  an  order  placed 
under  an  existing  contract,  the  procuring 
activity  need  not  adhere  to  either  the  time 
limits  applicable  for  the  issuance  of  a  solici- 
tation, or  the  time  limits  for  foreclosing 
competition,  or  the  time  limits  for  com- 
mencing negotiations.  Simply,  the  Commit- 
tee recognizes  that  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a 
procurement  action  would  provide  any  rea- 
sonable competitive  contracting  opportuni- 
ties, or  serve  a  public  benefit  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  specific  contract. 

However,  the  Committee  would  expect 
that  the  procurement  action  to  enter  into 
the  initial  contractual  relationship  would, 
unless  otherwise  exempt  by  the  terms  of 
this  legislation,  be  subjected  to  full  compli- 
ance with  the  minimum  time  periods  estab- 
lished by  this  proposal. 

S.  272,  as  reported,  establishes  a  second 
set  of  exemptions  from  the  general  time 
limits  established  by  the  bill,  and  outlines 
procedures  for  their  use. 

When  a  procuring  activity  determines 
that  one  of  these  exemptions  applies,  and 
an  agency  determines  that  it  Intends  to  take 
advantage  of  such  an  exemption,  the  con- 
tracting officer  must  so  determine  in  writing 
and  place  the  written  determination  in  the 
contract  or  negotiation  file.  The  agency 
may  then  proceed  with  that  single  procure- 
ment action  according  to  the  time  frame 
suitable  to  it.  However,  the  agency  must 
still  publish  the  synopsis  In  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally,  stating  that  the  time  peri- 
ods required  cannot  or  will  not  be  complied 
with,  and  then  identify  the  time  the  agency 
has  determined  to  be  made  available,  for 
bids  or  negotiation.  In  the  event  a  procure- 
ment is  extremely  urgent,  the  synopsis  may 


appear  after  the  contract  has  been  awarded, 
but  the  Committee  Intends  that  this  proce- 
dure be  used  only  in  the  most  extreme  situa- 
tions. 

The  Committee  does  not  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  further  burden  the  procurement 
system  with  filings  and  published  notices  of 
this  determination.  But.  the  Committee  ex- 
pects that  the  written  determination  and 
justifications  for  claiming  the  exemption 
would  be  readily  available  to  any  Interested 
person  (regardless  of  their  apparent  capabil- 
ity to  perform).  Access  to  the  documenta- 
tion, in  lieu  of  a  more  onerous  procedure, 
should  provide  a  sufficient  oversight  mecha- 
nism to  determine  the  adequacy  and  appro- 
priateness of  agencies'  utilization  of  the  ex- 
emptions. 

The  first  exemption  established  by  the 
Committee  In  this  part  provides  that  when 
the  procuring  activity  determines  that  the 
procurement  is  of  such  unusual  and  compel- 
ling emergency  that  the  government  would 
be  harmed  if  either  of  the  time  limlU  were 
observed,  neither  of  the  time  periods  need 
be  observed.  The  Committee  cautions  the 
procuring  agencies  to  use  this  exemption 
only  when  absolutely  needed,  to  engage  In 
sufficient  procurement  plarmlng  to  enable 
the  agency  to  comply  with  the  time  periods 
provided  In  this  bill,  and  to  permit  the  pro- 
curement community  and  the  public  to  ben- 
efit from  the  increased  competition  expect- 
ed to  be  generated  by  the  Committee 
amendment. 

The  second  exemption  from  the  new  mini- 
mum time  periods  contained  in  this  part  Is 
for  the  procurement  of  perishable  goods. 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  perishable 
goods  cannot  always  be  subjected  to  the 
time  periods  established  in  S.  272,  as  report- 
ed. However,  the  Committee  also  realizes 
that  many  procuring  agencies  contract  for 
perishable  goods  on  a  yearly  basis,  and  then 
place  orders  against  those  annual  contracts. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  contract  Itself  is  cer- 
tainly not  perishable,  and  because  substan- 
tial savings  could  be  realized  If  such  con- 
tracts were  advertised  armually,  and  the 
bids  entered  into  competitively,  the  Com- 
mittee has  maintained  this  exemption  as  an 
exception  only  from  the  time  limits,  and  not 
from  publication.  Except  for  the  application 
of  the  time  periods,  the  language  is  similar 
to  existing  law. 

During  the  Committee's  original  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation,  it  deleted  two  ex- 
emptions In  ciurent  law:  the  exemption  for 
personal  and  professional  services,  and  the 
exemption  for  awards  made  to  educational 
Institutions.  The  Committee  believes  that 
many  of  the  contracts  awarded  in  these  two 
categories  can  and  should  be  let  competi- 
tively, and,  therefore,  made  the  decision  not 
to  exempt  these  provisions  from  publica- 
tion. The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  concurs  with  the  Committee's  deci- 
sion in  these  instances,  stating  in  its  "Pro- 
posal for  a  Uniform  Federal  Procurement 
Policy": 

The  provision  which  exempt  the  procure- 
ment of  personal  or  professional  services  or 
services  from  educational  Institutions  from 
the  notice  requirement  are  deleted  because 
experience  has  shown  that  such  procure- 
ments are  appropriate  for  notice. 

This  legislation  also  Includes  a  provision 
that  prohibits  a  procuring  activity  from  en- 
tering into  a  sole  source  contract  in  excess 
of  $100,000  unless  the  head  of  the  procuring 
activity  approves  the  proposal  to  negotiate 
such  a  contract,  and  the  procuring  activity 
has  considered  all  responses  to  the  notice  of 
procurement  action  which  the  legislation  es- 
tablishes. 


The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  provide 
greater  Internal  agency  review  of  significant 
sole  source  awards  to  insure  that  the  use  of 
a  non-competitive  process  Is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Government. 

However,  the  provision  makes  clear  that 
negotiations  for  award  of  sole  source  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  $100,000  are  permissible 
without  prior  approval  of  the  agency  head. 
If  such  negotiation  Is  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  same  Act.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  because  sole  source  awards  made 
under  the  auhtority  of  either  section  al- 
ready have  the  express  approval  of  Con- 
gress in  so  authorizing  each  law.  it  is  not 
necessarily  for  the  head  of  the  procuring 
agency  to  further  approve  such  negotiation. 
Nor  is  it  the  Committee's  Interest  to  Impede 
the  expeditious  award  of  these  contracts  by 
compliance  with  the  advertising  required. 
Congress  has  clearly  defined  the  parameters 
of  each  program,  and  separately  provided 
the  mechanisms  for  determining  the  award 
of  contracts  under  these  programs. 

A  provision  similar  to  this,  less  the  exemp- 
tions, passed  the  Senate  in  1981,  and  was 
again  included  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  the  1983  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  bill  for  the  military 
services.  A  recent  GAO  study  has  shown 
that  sole  source  contracting  is  a  govern- 
ment-wide problem  affecting  both  the  civil- 
ian and  the  defense  agencies. 

The  bill,  as  reported  also  provides  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "sole  source  contract." 

S.  272,  as  reported,  then  provides  that  is 
provisions  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
procurements  actions  InlUated  forty-five 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  these 
changes.  Such  delay  in  implementotion 
should  permit  sufficient  time  for  procure- 
ment authorities  to  inform  the  procurement 
officials  of  the  requirements  contained  in 
this  proposal. 

Finally.  S.  272.  as  reported,  provides  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  need  not 
comply  with  its  provisions  if  it  is  not  practi- 
cable for  It  to  do  so,  and  then,  when  It  is 
consistent  with  the  Authority's  purposes 
and  programs  and  the  policies  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  TVA  oper- 
ates in  essentially  the  same  business  envi- 
ronment as  do  invester-owned  electric  utili- 
ties. Since,  for  the  most  part,  TVA's  rate- 
payers, not  the  Federal  Government,  fund 
its  procurements,  the  Committee  believes  it 
is  preferable  to  make  the  provisions  of  S. 
272.  as  reported,  advisory  rather  than  man- 
datory. However,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  its  pro- 
grams and  the  policies  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  the  Committee  urges  TVA  to  vol- 
untarily comply  with  S.  272. 


IV.  SECTION-BY-SECnOK  AHALTSIS 


S.  272.  reported,  consists  of  two  new  sub- 
sections which  amend  section  8(e)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

New  paragraph  (e)(1)  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  obtain  and  publish  ad- 
vance notice  of  all  competitive  and  noncom- 
petitive defense  procurement  actions  In 
excess  of  $10,000  and  aU  competitive  and 
non-competitive  civilian  procurement  ac- 
tions above  $5,000  in  the  "Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally." 

This  new  paragraph  also  provides  four  ex- 
emptions (subparagraphs  (A)  thru  (D)  from 
the  requirement  to  publish  advance  notice 
of  procurement  actions.  The  new  provision: 
(A)  exempts  procurement  actions  that  are 
classified  for  security  reasons;  (B)  exempts 
procurement    actions    for    utUity   services. 


which  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws, 
have  been  predetermined;  (C)  exempts  pro- 
curement actions  between  government  agen- 
cies or  those  procurement  actions  that  must 
be  procured  from  a  mandatory  source  of 
supply:  and  (D)  exempts  procurement  ac- 
tions that  the  head  of  an  agency,  with  the 
concurrence  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  determines 
are  inappropriate  or  unreasonable  to  pub- 
lish. 

New  paragraph  (e)(2)  establishes  two  time 
periods  to  which  agencies  must  adhere  - 
when  they  are  required  to  publish  procure- 
ment notices  pursuant  to  paragraph  (eKl). 
Subparagraph  (A)  stipulates  that  a  federal 
agency  may  not  issue  a  solicitation  until  at 
least  fifteen  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  procurement 
action  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily;  or. 
in  the  case  of  research  and  development  ef- 
forts, the  agency  may  not  issue  a  solicita- 
tion until  at  least  45  days  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  such  publication. 

Subparagraph  (eK2KB)  provides  that  an 
agency  cannot  foreclose  competition  until  at 
least  30  days  have  elapsed  (1)  from  the  date 
of  issuance  of  the  solicitation  or  (11)  In  the 
case  of  basic  ordering  agreements,  at  least 
30  days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  a  proper  notice  of  Intent  to  place 
an  order. 

Subparagraph  (eX2)(C)  provides  that  an 
agency  cannot  commence  negotiations  for 
the  award  of  a  sole  source  contract  until  at 
least  thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  notice  of  intent  to  con- 
tract. This  subparagraph  also  provides  that 
the  notice  shall  also  provide  such  specifica- 
tions and  information  as  practicable  regard- 
ing the  agency's  Intentions  to  contract,  and 
state  that  all  interested  persons  are  invited 
to  respond  or  submit  proposals  within  the 
specified  time  period. 

New  paragraph  (eM3)  stipulates  that  the 
time  periods  specified  in  paragraph  (eX2) 
shaU  not  apply  if  (A)  the  procurement 
action  is  to  be  made  by  an  order  placed 
under  an  existing  contract;  or  (B)  If  the  pro- 
curing agency  determines  in  advance.  In 
writing,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  that  such 
procurements  are  (I)  of  such  an  unusual  or 
compelling  emergency  that  the  govern- 
ment's interests  would  be  harmed  if  the 
time  periods  were  observed;  or  (ii)  the  pro- 
curement action  involves  perishable  subsist- 
ence supplies  and  it  is  impracticable  to 
comply  with  the  minimiun  time  periods. 

New  subparagraph  (e)(4)  provides  that  a 
procuring  activity  may  not  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  the  award  of  a  sole  source  con- 
tract in  excess  of  $100,000  unless  the  head 
of  the  procuring  agency  approves  the  pro- 
posal to  negotiate.  It  also  requires  the  pro- 
curing activity  to  consider  all  responses  to 
procurement  notices  established  in  the  leg- 
islation before  awarding  sole  source  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $100,000.  However. 
(eK4)(B)  provides  that  negotiations  for  the 
award  of  sole  source  contracts  let  pursuant 
to  section  8  or  section  9  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  are  not  affected  by  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph. 

New  paragraph  (e)(5)  defines  a  sole  source 
contract  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

Section  (b)(1)  of  S.  272.  as  reported,  pro- 
vides that  the  amendments  made  by  this 
legislation  to  the  Small  Business  Act  shall 
only  apply  to  procurement  actions  initiated 
45  days  after  enactment. 

Section  (b)(2)  provides  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (TVA)  must  comply  with 
the  Act  only  to  the  extent  it  deems  practica- 
ble and  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  its 
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procurement 
the  Small 


>roKr&ms  and  the  policies  of 
Bua  ness  Act.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOUi  T  RESOLUTIONS 

The  follov  ing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


bll 


Services 


By  Mr 
S.  374.  A 
SUtes  Code, 
service 
tain  diseases 
to  phenoxy 
Armed 
the  Vietnam 
erans  Affairs. 
By  Mr 
S.  375.  A 
moratorium 
ulations 
benefits:  to 
By  Mr 
S.  376.  A  bill 
Act  of   1982 
that  contract! 


ECTER: 

to  amend  title  38.  United 

;o  provide  a  presumption  of 

connection  for  the  occurrence  of  cer- 

veterans  who  were  exposed 

herbicides  while  serving  in  the 

in  Southeast  Asia  during 

to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 


«ra: 


th! 


cover 

be  effective 

amount 

Acts:  to  the 

Affairs. 

By  Mr. 
S.  377.  A 


II  [ATTINGLY: 

till  to  extend  the  temporary 
p  ohibiting  the  issuance  of  reg- 
conc4ming  the  taxation  of  fringe 
Committee  on  Finance. 
I^ERCY: 

to  amend  the  Debt  Collection 

(0  eliminate  the  requirement 

for  collection  services  to  re- 

indebte^ess  owed  the  United  States 

oily  to  the  extent  and  in  the 

provided  in  advance  appropriation 

;:;ommittee  on  Governmental 


^TENNIS: 

to  make  applicable  to  the 

Waterway     certain 

1  iw  relating  to  taxation  of  fuel 
commi  rcial  transportation  on  inland 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
QRASSLEY: 

to  increase  the  penalties  for 
of  marihuana  exceed- 
to  the  Committee  on  the 


bU 
Tennessee-Tofibigbee 
provisions  of 
used  in 
waterways;  to 
By  Mr 
S.  378.  A 
smuggling  quantities 
ing  1.000 


bill 


Thttriiohd, 
DeCob  ciin 

S.  380.  A  bil 
damages 
two  or  more 
bilize  prices 
Clayton  Act: 
ciary- 

ByMr. 

S.  381.  A  bil 
Study  Comm^ion 
Council  on 
the  Committ^ 

S.  382.  A  bil  I 
of  Appeals, 
Committee  or 

S.  383.  A 
United  SUte^ 
Justice  of 
annual  addreis 
of  the  Judiciary; 
Judiciary 

S.  384.  A 
ments  in 
Judicial 
State  Justice 
the  Judiciary 

S.  385.  A 
tion  of  Ju8ti<^ 
tion  to  the 
cases  it  wiU 
to  the  Committee 
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poufds: 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ^TENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cochran): 
S.  379. 
ness  in  conne<^ion 
ties:  to  the 
Public  Works 
By    Mr. 


A  b|l  to  cancel  certain  indebted- 

with  disaster  relief  activi- 

C^mmittee  on  Environment  and 


(for   himself, 
Laxalt,    and 


Mr. 
Mr. 


HATCH 
Mr. 

): 

to  provide  for  contribution  of 

attrlbuUble  to  an  agreement  by 

C  ersons  to  fix,  maintain,  or  sta- 

uvder  section  4,  4A,  or  4C  of  the 

the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


9EFLIN: 
to  establish  a  Federal  Courts 
and  a  Federal  Oversight 
Future  of  the  Judiciary:  to 
on  the  Judiciary, 
to  establish  a  National  Court 
for  other  purposes;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 
1  Ul  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
Code  to  request  the  Chief 
United  States  to   give   an 
to  the  Congress  on  the  state 
to  the  Committee  on  the 


aid 


.  bil  I  to  aid  State  and  local  govem- 

stre^gthening  and  improving  their 

through  the  creation  of  a 

Institute:  to  the  Committee  on 


b|ll  to  improve  the  administra- 

by  providing  greater  discre- 

ISlipreme  Court  in  selecting  the 

qevlew,  and  for  other  purposes: 

on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules 
of  CMminal  Procedure  with  respect  to  the 
examination  of  prospective  Jurors:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  regarding  the  robbery  of 
a  controlled  substance  from  a  pharmacy:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  388.  A  bill  to  create  an  offense  for  ag- 
gravated property  destruction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  389.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  Department  of 
Labor  Employees'  Compensation  Appeals 
Board  actions:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  L. 
Hulsey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  HxruN,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.    DsHTON,    Mr.    RAin>OLPH,    Mr. 
MintKowsKi,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Sn- 
VKits.  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.  391.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  denial  of  the 
use  of  the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
with  respect  to  tax-exempt  obligations,  and 
the  expiration  of  the  authority  to  issue  such 
obligations:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LEIVIN: 
S.  392.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nabil  Yaldo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teur-Swen 
Lin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Chau  Kiok,  doctor  of  medicine,  his  wife.  So- 
ledad  chute,  and  their  child  Richard  Klok; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nathan  M. 
Bluestein:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyong  Cha 
Kim  Kay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  397.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  398.  A  bill  to  promote  additional  export 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  through 
an  export  credit  revolving  fund,  in  at  least 
direct  proportion  to  acreage  reduction  ef- 
forts and  to  esUblish  authority  for  bonus 
commodity  export  sales:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  399.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Advisory  Panel  for  Coordination  of  Govern- 
ment Debt  Collection  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention  Activities;   to   the   Committee   on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Kehnedt,  Mr.  Badcus.  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.  Braolet,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cram- 
8TOR,  Mr.  Dantorth,  Mr.  Eagletoh, 
Mr.  GLENif.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Heuiz, 
Mr.  HoLLUfcs,  Mr.  Imouye.  Mr. 
Levix,  Mr.  Ldgar,  Mr.  MxiZENRAim, 
Mr.  Moymihan,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
RiEOLE,  Mr.  SARBAlfES,  Mr.  Sfectsr, 
Mr.  STArroRO,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Hod- 
DLESTON.  and  Mr.  Dood): 
S.  400.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD:  (for  himself,  Mr.  Crah- 
STOif.  Mr.  Hudolxston,  Mr.  Behtsem, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Metzenbauii,  Mr. 
Rahdolpr,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Holungs.  lulr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  BUROICK,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr. 
Ixvm.) 


S.  401.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  aaslst- 
ance  for  a  continuing  education  program  to 
secondary  school  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics  designed  to  increase  their  com- 
petency, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  402.  A  bill  to  reenact  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  403.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  admin- 
ister a  demonstration  program  for  assisting 
communities  and  nonprofit  organizations  in 
providing  emergency  shelter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKT: 

S.  404.  A  bill  to  permit  the  importation  of 
leopard  skin;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

8.  405.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Aleksander 
Perovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 

S.  406.  A  bill  to  strengthen  bail  require- 
ments for  individuals  charged  with  drug  of- 
fenses and  to  coordinate  the  national  and 
international  drug  enforcement  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  order  to  reduce 
drug  trafficking  and  drug-related  crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CHn,ES): 

S.  407.  A  bill  to  improve  the  enforcement 
of  export  administration  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  408.  A  bill  to  control  the  distribution  of 
sensitive  technical  research  reports,  to  pro- 
tect technical  data  from  theft  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  409.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  United  States  citizens  and 
certain  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Percy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 

Cranston,  Mr.  Proxmirx,  and  Mr. 

D'Amato): 

S.    Res.    43.    Resolution    expressing   the 

sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of 

the  United  States  invite  the  Soviet  Union  to 

negotiate  a  verifiable  ban  on  anti-satellite 

weapons  as  a  first  step  toward  prohibiting 

all  space-based  and  space-directed  weapons; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Idr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Baker,    and    Mr. 
Byro): 
S.  Res.  44.  Resolution  designating  Febru- 
ary 3,  1983  as  "U.S.  Senate  Youth  Program 
Day":  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Percy): 

S.  Res.  45.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 

of  the  Senate  concerning  tax  treatment  of 

payment-in-kind   commodity  payments;   to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Biden,  and 
Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  Government  of  the  United 


Kingdom  to  outlaw  the  Ulster  Defense  Asso- 
ciation, iU  membership,  activities,  and  any 
like  terrorist  organzation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  and 
rubber  bullets  against  civilians:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  the 
occurrence  of  certain  diseases  in  veter- 
ans who  were  exposed  to  phenoxy  her- 
bicides while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  MATTINOLY: 
S.  375.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tempo- 
rary moratorium  prohibiting  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  concerning  the 
taxation  of  fringe  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

taxation  or  fringe  benefits 
Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President, 
last  Congress  I  was  successful  in 
having  an  amendment  attached  to  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
which  extended  a  temporary  moratori- 
xaa  prohibiting  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  from  Issuing  regulations  con- 
cerning the  texation  of  fringe  benefits 
until  December  31. 1983. 

Today  I  rise  to  introduce  S.  375.  This 
legislation  will  further  extend  the 
temporary  moratorium  on  this  subject 
until  December  31, 1985. 

In  1981, 1,  along  with  63  other  Sena- 
tors from  both  political  parties,  wrote 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Regan  re- 
questing that  he  halt  the  publication 
of  such  regulations.  In  response  to 
that  effort.  Secretary  Regan  decided 
that  "•  •  •  no  regulations  or  rulings 
altering  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe 
benefits  will  be  issued  by  the  Treasury 
prior  to  July  1.  1982."  I  was  pleased  by 
his  decision.  However,  I  remind  my 
coUeagues  that  that  period  of  safe- 
guard has  passed,  and  the  expiration 
date  of  the  temporary  moratorium  is 
quicldy  approaching. 

While  the  search  goes  forward  for 
simplification  of  the  Tax  Code  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  flat  rate  tax  continues, 
no  drastic  changes  in  the  Tax  Code 
should  be  made.  Taxation  of  fringe 
benefits  would  be  a  drastic  change. 
Therefore,  as  the  Tax  Code  simplifica- 
tion discussion  continues,  I  believe  we 
need  to  extend  the  temporary  morato- 
rium from  December  31.  1983,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1985.  Such  action  would 
allow   time    for   Finance    Committee 


hearings  and  the  airing  of  public  opin- 
ion. 

I  would  lUte  to  point  out  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  not 
cause  a  net  revenue  loss.  It  would  only 
prevent  the  Congress  from  increasing 
the  already  too  high  tax  liability. 

I  encourage  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me 
in  this  effort.      

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.  377.  A  blU  to  make  applicable  to 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
taxation  of  fuel  used  in  commercial 
transportation  on  inland  waterwajrs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

inland  waterway  fuel  taxation 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  for  its  appro- 
priate referral.  I  originaUy  introduced 
this  bUl  on  June  8.  1981.  The  purpose 
of  this  bUl  is  to  amend  section  206  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of 
1978  to  make  the  user  tax  established 
by  that  act  applicable  to  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway. 

The  application  of  the  users  tax  to 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  was  dis- 
cussed during  hearings  conducted  by 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyki- 
HA»).  At  that  time.  I  knew  nothing 
about  it.  being  exempt,  but  said  at  the 
hearing  that  it  was  certainly  my  posi- 
tion that  the  waterway  should  be  in- 
cluded as  a  waterway  subject  to  user 
charges,  as  are  all  other  waterways 
when  it  goes  into  real  operation.  The 
law  levying  user  taxes  listed  only  the 
waterways  that  were  in  operation  at 
the  time  the  user  tax  was  enacted.  At 
that  time,  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  was  not  one  that  was  in  op- 
eration and  was  not  listed  solely  for 
that  reason. 

My  statement  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  on  July  25. 

1980,  was  as  follows: 


As  one  of  the  delegation,  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Mississippi,  I  know  nothing  about 
it  being  exempt.  I  made  no  effort  to  get  it 
such.  It  wUl  have  to  ride  with  the  law.  what- 
ever it  is.  ^.    . 

But  as  I  recall,  the  law  listed  the  ones  that 
were  subject  to  the  tax.  and  at  that  time  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  was  not  one  that  was 
in  operation.  So  it  is  not  named. 

But  it  is  certainly  my  position  that  It  shall 
be  Included  when  it  goes  into  real  operation, 
yes 


The  Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  established  a  tax  on  fuel  used 
in  commercial  transportation  on 
inland  waterways.  The  tax  is  6  cents  a 
gaUon  to  October  1,  1983.  and  from 
that  date  to  October  1.  1985.  it  is  in- 
creased to  8  cents  a  gallon,  and  finally, 
after  September  30,  1985,  to  10  cents  a 
gallon.  This  tax  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
fuel  used  by  any  commercial  vessel  on 
the  inland  or  intracoastal  waterways 
of  the  United  SUtes  which  have  been 
designated  in  the  act. 

The  proceeds  of  this  tax  are  deposit- 
ed  in   the   Treasury   of  the   United 


States  in  a  trust  fund  for  inland  water- 
ways. This  fund,  which  was  named  the 
"Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund. "   is 
available    for    appropriation    by    the 
Congress    for    construction    and    im- 
provements to  the  iiUand  and  intra- 
coastal waterways  of  the  United  States 
as  described  in  section  206  of  the  act. 
Mr.    President,    these    are    simple 
statements  of  existing  law,  and  I  put 
these  in  the  Record  because  there  was 
some    misimderstanding    about    the 
original  action  of  this  law.  But  there  is 
really  no  basis  because  it  Just  per- 
tained to  a  waterway  and  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee   as   such   was   not   in 
being  and  not  in  operation.  I  really 
thought  that  there  was  a  provision 
there  saytog  that  all  waterways,  when 
they  came  into  being,  would  automati- 
cally become  subject  to  the  tax.  That 
is  a  provision  that  I  would  have  w>- 
proved  of.  even  though  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

When  the  Inland  Waterways  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978  was  passed,  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway  project 
was  imder  construction  and  was  not 
open  to  commercial  navigation.  That 
is  the  real  and  the  only  reason  it  was 
not  named  in  the  act.  Since  that  time, 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
has  been  partially  open,  for  a  limited 
mileage,  to  commercial  traffic  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Luxapallla  River 
just  south  of  Coliunbtis.  Miss.,  to  De- 
mopolis.  Ala.,  a  distance  of  115  miles. 
It  is.  of  course,  only  proper  that  the 
same  user  tax  applied  to  other  water- 
ways be  appUed  to  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway.  Therefore.  I 
offer  this  biU  to  amend  section  206  of 
the  IrUand  Waterways  Revenue  Act  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (27)  as  fol- 
lows: 

(27)  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway: 
Prwn  the  Pickwick  Pool  on  the  Tennessee 
River  at  RM  215  to  Demopolis  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  at  RM  215.4. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be 
to  apply  the  presently  applicable  user 
tax  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  to  the  portion  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway  now  open 
to  commercial  traffic  and  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  waterway  when  it 
opens  to  traffic,  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. By  offering  tWs  amendment.  I 
am  merely  acting  to  insure  equality  in 
appUcation  of   the  waterways  user's 

tax. 

This  does  not  constitute  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  waterways  user  tax,  which 
I  opposed  when  it  was  considered  by 
the  Senate  in  1978. 

I  reserve  Judgment,  of  course,  Mr. 
President,  as  to  my  position  in  the 
future  as  to  any  proposed  increase  in 
the  present  user  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  for 
the  information  of  the  membership, 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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S.  377 

>y  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
of   the    United   State*    of 


Be  it  enacted 
Representati  ves 

America  in  Coiigreaa  oaaenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  is  an  tended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folic  ving: 

"(27)  Tennes  tee-Tombigbee  Waterway: 
Prom  the  Pickwick  Pool  on  the  Tennessee 
River  at  RM  21S  to  Demopolis.  Alabama,  on 
the  Tombigbee  I  ;iver  at  RM  215.4.". 


ByB^. 
S.  378.  A 
ties  for 
huana 
Committee  on 


QRASSLEY: 

to  increase  the  penal- 
smuggling  quantities  of  mari- 
1.000  pounds:  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 


exceeding 


SMU  iCLIIIG  ( 


GRAfiSLEY 
96  h 


the 


Control  led 


drug 


MAXIITDAMA 

•  Mr. 

while  the 
harsher  penal 
for   traffickini; 
marihuana  as 
individuals  an(  I 
zations  involved 
na  trafficliing 
holes  still 
penalties  in 
Act  (21  U.S.C. 
ties    of    the 
Import  and 
unchanged 

The 
amended  to 
and  small 
The  amended 
for  persons 
over  1.000 
a   maximum 
and/or  $15,00< 
year  prison 
fine.  The 
act  double  in 
involving  a 
less,  no 
international 
trolled 
Substances 
even  though 
the  bills  were 

While 
ened  penalties 
trafficking 
international 
accountable 
irony  of  this 
tempts  to 
dispense 
States,  he  or 
stantially 
who    smuggle^ 
border 

The 
lows  up  on  thi  I 
Senator  from 
Schmltt,  by  c 
exists  in  our 
This  bill 
tion   by 
Substances 
the  same 
tained  in  the 
Act. 


COirniOL  ACT  op  1983 

Mr.    President. 
Congress   deemed   a 
y  for  persons  convicted 
in  large   amoimts  of 
\  necessary  deterrent  to 
major  criminal  organi- 
in  extensive  marihua- 
operations,  some  loop- 
remain.  Congress  raised  the 
Controlled  Substances 
841)  but  left  the  penal- 
Controlled    Substances 
Ejlport  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960) 


sentence 


Substances  Act  was 
d^ting\jish  between  large 
trafficldng  violations, 
act  raised  the  penalty 
cohvicted  of  trafficliing  in 
poinds  of  marihuana  from 
p-year   prison   sentence 
fine  to  a  maximimi  15- 
and/or  $125,000 
under  the  amended 
the  case  cf  convictions 
offense.  Neverthe- 
were  made  to  the 
iounterpart  of  the  Con- 
Act,  the  Controlled 
Import   and  Export  Act. 
I  he  sanction  schemes  of 
dentical. 

initiative  strength- 
f  or  domestic  marihuana 
it  fails  to  hold 
marihuana    trafficking 
the  same  extent.  The 
situation  is  that  if  one  at- 
maiiufacture.  distribute,  or 
in    the    United 
she  will  receive  a  sub- 
penalty   than   one 
nujihuana    across    a 


pens  [ties 


se:ond 
amend  ments 


Substa  ices 


Cong  ress 


viqlations. 


t» 


mai  huana 


higher 


legislation  I  introduce  today  f  ol- 
initiative  of  the  former 
New  Mexico,  Harrison 
osing  the  loophole  that 
drug  enforcement  laws, 
the  existing  situa- 
conlorming    the    Controlled 
In  iport  and  Export  Act  to 
penfLlty  provisions  now  con- 
Controlled  Substances 


rem  idles 


The  message  that  we  are  sending  to 
the  criminal  element  in  our  society 
will  be  clear.  We  know  that  the  finan- 
cial benefits  of  large-scale  marihuana 
trafficking  are  so  lucrative  that  cur- 
rent criminal  sanctions  are  viewed  as 
an  acceptable  cost  of  doing  business.  If 
we  intend  to  disrupt  or  eradicate  sup- 
plies of  this  drug,  then  we  must  fash- 
ion a  penalty  that  drives  the  message 
home.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  close 
the  loophole  that  exists  in  the  case  of 
marihuana  trafficking  by  supporting 
enactment  of  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  CocHRAif ): 
S.  379.  A  bill  to  cancel  certain  in- 
debtedness in  connection  with  disaster 
relief  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Elnvironment  and  Public  Works. 

DISASTER  RXLIXr  ACTIVITUS 

•  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today  is  to 
correct  a  situation  that  has  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  Easter 
1979  flood  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

Among  many  facilities  and  equip- 
ment suffering  damage  were  those  of 
the  Jaclcson  Junior  Achievement,  the 
Jackson  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Mississippi  Museum  of  Art. 

Subsequent  to  the  disaster  declara- 
tion, the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  officials  at  the  site, 
working  closely  with  the  State  and 
city  disaster  relief  officials,  deter- 
mined that  the  subject  organizations, 
being  nonprofit  in  nature  and  closely 
involved  in  the  public  school  system, 
are  eligible  for  assistance.  There  is  no 
evidence  but  that  all  parties  acted  in 
the  best  of  faith;  professionals  in  the 
business  of  disaster  relief  who  inter- 
preted the  regulations  to  allow  reim- 
bursement to  these  organizations  for 
repairs  and  damage. 

Some  2Vi  years  later,  the  headquar- 
ters here  in  Washington  says  no,  the 
interpretation  by  the  field  officials 
was  wrong  and  that  the  moneys  must 
be  refimded. 

Although  the  amounts  may  not 
seem  great,  in  terms  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, $105,000  for  the  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, $29,500  for  the  Museimi  of  Art, 
and  $3,500  for  the  Jackson  Symphony 
would  create  an  intolerable  burden  on 
these  nonprofit  organizations  which 
are  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  pri- 
vate donations. 

Mr.  President,  while  not  necessarily 
in  agreement.  I  am  not  being  critical 
of  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration in  their  final  interpreta- 
tion of  the  regulations  in  this  instance. 
I  can  only  say,  after  reading  the  regu- 
lations, that  I  understand  why  the 
field  officials  felt  these  organizations 
were  eligible  for  this  reimbursement.  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  support  this 
bill  and  provide  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  these  organizations.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
THURMOifO,    Mr.    Lazalt.    and 
Mr.  DECoifcim): 
S.  380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  contribu- 
tion of   damages   attributable  to  an 
agreement  by  two  or  more  persons  to 
fix,  maintain,  or  stabilize  prices  under 
section  4.  4A.  or  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CONTRIBUnOR  OP  DAMAGES  tniDXR  THK 
CLATTOn  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  are  an 
essential,  practical  expression  of  our 
concern  for  democracy.  It  is  their 
function  to  prevent  any  business  or 
group  of  businesses  from  so  control- 
ling a  part  of  commerce  that  it  is  able 
to  substitute  that  control  for  the  inde- 
pendent, efficient  allocation  of  re- 
sources achieved  by  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace. The  primary  purpose  of 
these  laws  is  to  insure  competition,  to 
foster  competition,  and  to  benefit  con- 
sumers. 

Our  national  economic  policy  rejects 
the  equally  offensive  notion  of  giving 
control  of  business  enterprise  either  to 
Government  or  to  private  cartels,  we 
must  also  reject  the  current  Judicially 
created  rules  that  permit  allocation  of 
damages  in  the  hundreds  of  millions 
or  billions  of  dollars  to  be  dictated  by 
members  of  the  private  bar. 

In  massive,  nationwide  class  actions, 
we  are  begiimlng  to  see  cases  in  which 
the  shape  of  an  industry  can  be  dictat- 
ed by  a  small  group  of  private  lawyers. 
As  they  evolved  in  recent  years,  sever- 
al unrelated  legal  decisions  have  so 
distorted  antitnist  remedies  that  they 
can  actually  be  used  as  a  destructive 
weapon  against  competition,  usually 
with  the  greatest  harm  falling  upon 
businesses  with  small  market  shares. 

The  compelling  need  for  legislation 
has  been  dramatically  demonstrated 
during  the  97th  Congress  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  by  the 
facts  in  a  niunber  of  cases  pending  in 
U.S.  courts.  In  the  Plywood  antitrust 
cases,  it  was  fundamentally  unfair  for 
the  plaintiffs  to  settle  with  half  of  the 
industry  for  $8  million  and  then  be 
permitted  to  seek  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  against  the  three  nonset- 
tllng  defendants.  On  September  7, 
1982.  a  company  involved  in  the  Cor- 
rugated litigation  announced  that  it 
had  approved  a  settlement  of  the  Cor- 
rugated case  for  $45  million  plus  $10 
million  in  interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
unpaid  balance  over  a  period  of  6 
years.  This  company  had  a  3-percent 
market  share  and  had  been  acquitted 
after  a  full  trial  on  the  merits  in  the 
preceding  criminal  case.  Its  potential 
exposure,  however,  based  on  trans- 
ferred liability  from  its  competitors 
that  had  settled,  was  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions.  This  transferred  potential 
liability  became  too  great  a  burden  to 
carry  through  lengthy  and  costly  liti- 
gations, even  though   that  company 
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maintains  to  this  day  that  it  Injured 
no  one. 

Submitted  with  Judge  Renfrew's 
written  statement  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  a  February  10.  1982 
hearing  on  this  issue  was  a  list  of  over 
900  companies  involved  in  over  100 
pending  antitrust  price-fixing  cases,  all 
of  which  are  exposed  to  damages  dis- 
proportionate to  any  possible  actual  li- 
ability. The  same  potential  for  injus- 
tice exists  in  the  health  care,  cement, 
steel,  construction,  aluminum,  food, 
entertainment,  petroleum  products, 
liner  board,  corrugated  containers,  and 
dozens  of  other  industries. 

Mr.  President,  during  those  same  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearings  which  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  a  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  The  Honorable  Griffin  Bell, 
observed  that,  "No  law  is  effective 
that  is  unfair."  Witness  after  witness 
in  those  hearings  agreed  that  this 
aspect  of  U.S.  antitrust  law  is  unfair. 
And  to  the  extent  it  is  unfair,  its  inef- 
fectiveness jeopardizes  its  ability  to 
insure  and  foster  competition  and  to 
protect  the  economic  rights  of  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  these 
issues  were  addressed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress through  the  vehicle  of  S.  996. 
That  bill  sought  to  remedy  the  inequi- 
ties which  exist  in  our  current  laws 
which  permit  unjust  allocation  of 
damages  in  antitrust  cases.  My  col- 
leagues will  also  recall  the  tremendous 
controversy  which  existed  over  the  ap- 
plicability of  S.  995  to  pending  cases. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported out  a  compromise  version  of 
the  bill  which  I  felt  adequately  and 
justly  addressed  the  pending  case  issue 
by  allowing  the  courts  to  apply  the 
claim  reduction  sections  of  the  bill  to 
pending  cases  in  which  they  found 
that  it  would  be  inequitable  not  to  do 
so.  The  Senate  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  merits  of  that  pro- 
posal due  to  the  pressing  time  con- 
straints of  the  lameduck  session  last 
year. 

Nonetheless,  the  inequities  still  exist 
as  does  the  need  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion to  correct  these  inequities.  There- 
fore, I  am  today  introducing  the  Anti- 
trust Equal  Enforcement  Act  of  1983. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
my  colleagues  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. By  introducing  this  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  act 
promptly  and  swiftly  in  order  that  the 
antitrust  laws  of  our  Nation  may  be 
fully  and  equitably  enforced. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 

Record,  as  follows: 


S.3M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the 
Clayton  Act  (IS  VAC.  12  et  leq.)  U  amend- 
ed by  Inierting  after  lection  4H  the  follow- 
ing new  McUon: 

"8k.  41.  (a)  Two  or  more  penons  who  are 
subject  to  liability  for  damages  attributable 
to  an  agreement  to  fix,  maintain,  or  ita- 
blllze  prices  under  section  4,  4A.  or  4C  of 
this  Act  may  claim  contribution  among 
them  according  to  the  damages  attributable 
to  each  such  person's  sales  or  purchaaet  of 
goods  or  services.  A  claim  for  contribution 
by  such  person  or  persona  against  whom  an 
action  has  been  commenced  may  be  asMrted 
by  cross-claim,  counterclaim,  third-party 
claim,  or  in  a  separate  action,  whether  or 
not  an  action  has  been  brought  or  a  Judg- 
ment has  been  rendered  against  the  persons 
from  whom  contribution  ia  sought. 

"(b)  A  release  or  a  covenant  not  to  sue  or 
not  to  enforce  a  Judgment  received  In  settle- 
ment by  one  of  two  or  more  penons  subject 
to  contribution  under  this  section  shall  not 
discharge  any  other  persoiu  from  liability 
unless  its  terms  expressly  so  provide.  The 
court  shall  reduce  the  claim  of  the  person 
giving  the  release  or  covenant  against  other 
persons  subject  to  liability  by  the  greatest 
of:  (1)  any  amount  stipulated  by  the  release 
or  covenant,  (2)  the  amount  of  consider- 
ation paid  for  it,  or  (3)  treble  the  actual 
damages  attributable  to  the  settling  per- 
son's sales  or  purchases  of  goods  of  servloes. 
Under  item  (3)  above,  actual  damages  shall 
not  be  trebled  in  proceedings  under  section 
4A  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  A  release  or  covenant,  or  an  agree- 
ment which  provides  for  a  release  or  cov- 
enant, entered  Into  in  good  faith,  relieves 
the  recipient  from  liability  to  any  other 
person  for  contribution,  with  respect  to  the 
claim  of  the  person  giving  the  release  or 
covenant,  or  agreement,  unless  the  settle- 
ment provided  for  in  any  such  release,  cov- 
enant, or  agreement  is  not  consimunated. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect 
the  Joint  and  several  liability  of  any  person 
who  enters  into  an  agreement  to  fix,  main- 
tain, or  stabilize  prices. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  apply  to  aU  actions 
under  section  4,  4A,  or  4C  of  this  Act  com- 
menced after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(fKl)  The  claim  reduction  principle  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  also 
apply  to  actions  alleging  an  agreement  to 
fix.  maintain,  or  stabilize  prices  under  sec- 
tion 4,  4A,  or  4C  of  this  Act  which  are  pend- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
If  upon  proof  by  any  party  subject  to  liabil- 
ity for  damages  in  such  an  action,  the  court 
determines  that  it  would  be  inequitable.  In 
light  of  all  the  circumstances  and  notwith- 
standing subsection  (f)(2),  not  to  apply  the 
principle  In  that  action.  In  ruling  on  a  re- 
quest to  apply  claim  reduction,  the  court 
shall  find  the  facts  specially. 

"(fK2)  No  agreement  to  settle,  compro- 
mise, or  release  a  claim  under  section  4,  4A. 
or  4C  of  this  Act  which  has  been  signed  by 
the  parties  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  may  be  rescinded,  disapproved, 
reformed,  or  modified  by  the  parties  or  by 
the  court  because  of  the  application  of  the 
claim  reduction  principle,  except  upon  the 
written  consent  of  all  the  parties  thereto. 

"(g)  Each  subsection  of  this  section  is  sev- 
erable from  all  other  subsections,  and  the 
invalidity  of  any  subsection  for  any  reason 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  remain- 
ing subsections:  Provided,  That  subsections 


(fXl)  and  (fX3)  are  not  severable  frmn  each 
other,  and  the  invalidity  of  any  provision  of 
those  subsections  as  applied  in  an  acUon 
shall  rend«'  the  remainder  of  those  subsec- 
tions inapplicable  in  that  action.". 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
8.  381.  A  bill  to  establiBh  a  Federal 
Courts  Study  Commiasion  and  a  Fed- 
eral Oversight  CouncU  on  the  Future 
of  the  Judiclvy:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

PIDEBAI,  COtniTS  STUDT  ACT 

Mr.  BEFUH.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
Improve  our  Federal  court  sjrstem  and 
the  administration  of  Justice  In  Amer- 
ica. The  courts  are  Increasingly  being 
overwhelmed  with  cases.  Recent  statis- 
tics indicate  that  In  the  face  of  bur- 
geoning litigation  and  Increased  reli- 
ance on  the  court  system  to  resolve  a 
vast  array  of  disputes,  there  is  no 
relief  In  sight.  The  number  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases  filed  has  Increased,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  appeals. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
voliuie  of  litigation  has  Increased  tre- 
mendously over  the  past  decades.  In 
Its  1982  term,  the  Supreme  Court's 
docket  swelled  to  5.311  cases.  Recent 
studies  Indicate  that  by  the  year  2010 
there  will  be  1  million  cases  pending  In 
the  Federal  appellate  system  and  10 
million  pending  at  the  Federal  level. 
This  Increased  volume  will  also  create 
a  need  for  more  court  personnel. 

Something  must  be  done  if  the  Judi- 
ciary is  to  continue  to  fulfill  Its  consti- 
tutional duty  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  The  future  of  the  effective 
administration  of  Justice  Is  uncertain 
unless  Congress  seeks  resolutions  and 
assesses  alternatives  now.  If  the  court 
system  falters  and  Americans  cannot 
get  Justice,  Congress  has  to  l>e  respon- 
sible. 

The  Federal  Jurisdiction  Review  and 
Revision  Act,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  the  result  of  the  outstanding 
woric  of  Judge  Clifford  Wallace  of  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  To 
help  assure  an  effective  and  efficient 
Judicial  system,  this  bill  will  esUbllsh 
a  14-member  Federal  Courts  Study 
Commission  on  the  future  of  the  judi- 
ciary whose  purpose  will  be  to  stimu- 
late the  evaluation  of.  and  provide  an 
eventual  solution  to.  the  problems  cur- 
rently facing  the  courts:  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States:  reconMnended  revisions 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Commission 
deems  advisable  on  the  basis  of  such 
study:  collect  and  review  studies  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  courts:  develop 
a  long-range  plan  for  the  judicial 
system:  and  submit  a  written  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
findings  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  such  studies  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
problems  facing  the  Judiciary  now  and 
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■inoiiAL  cousT  or  apfkals 
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sions  made  by  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  therefore  will  maintain 
its  obligations  as  the  highest  Court  in 
the  land. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  continued 
existence  of  our  individual  liberties 
and  right  to  self-government  depend 
on  the  strength  of  our  Judicial  system. 
This  measure  would  be  a  great  help  in 
improving  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  America  by  giving  badly  needed 
and  long-delayed  assistance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  so  that  it  can  continue  to 
fulfill  its  constitutioiuQ  duty  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  The  very 
future  of  the  effective  administration 
of  Justice  in  this  country  is  uncertain 
unless  Congress  seeks  solutions  and  al- 
ternatives now. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  offer 
today  is  merely  an  initial  step  to  im- 
provement of  our  Judicial  system.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
may  read  it  and,  hopefully,  Join  me  in 
seeking  to  improve  our  Judicial  system. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  request  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
give  an  annual  address  to  the  Congress 
on  the  sUte  of  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

STATE  or  THl  JXTDICIAKY  AODRXSS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  which 
would  give  legislators  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  directly  with  the  Feder- 
al Judiciary.  This  legislation  would  re- 
quest the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  address  on  a  periodic  basis  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  on  the  State 
of  the  U.S.  Judiciary. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  responsibilities  for 
governing  this  Nation  are  divided 
among  three  coequal  branches:  The 
legi^tive  branch,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  Judicial  branch.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are.  of  course,  famil- 
iar with  the  intricacies  and  working  of 
the  legislative  branch,  as  well  as  the 
problems  that  Congress  faces.  More- 
over, through  nimierous  contacts  at 
the  committee  and  subcommittee 
level.  Members  of  Congress  are  in- 
formed of  the  many-faceted  activities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Also,  Congress  is  given  the 
Chief  Executive's  plan  of  action  on  an 
annual  basis  by  means  of  a  state  of  the 
Union  address  given  by  the  President 
before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  It  is 
my  Judgment,  however,  that  outside  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. Congress  has  given  little  at- 
tention to  the  third  coequal  branch  of 
Government,  the  U.S.  Judiciary. 

This  legislation  would  provide  at 
least  a  partial  remedy  to  this  situation 
by  requesting  the  Chief  Justice  to 
either  deliver  in  person  or  submit  In 
writing,  an  aimual  address  on  the  state 


of  the  Federal  Judiciary  upon  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  leadership  of  Congress. 

The  common  responsibilities  for 
many  aspects  of  the  administration  of 
Justice  require  good  communications 
between  the  Judiciary  and  Congress. 
An  address  by  the  Chief  Justice  would 
aid  Congress  in  developing  a  more  re- 
sponsive understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  Judiciary  by  providing  Congress 
with  new  insight  into  the  complexity 
of  the  Judicial  branch  and  the  intri- 
cate relationships  between  its  various 
parts.  Following  the  advice  of  Chief 
Justice  Burger  to  the  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices  in  1969.  approximately 
half  of  the  State  legislatures  through- 
out the  country  receive  a  state  of  the 
Judiciary  message  from  the  highest  Ju- 
dicial officer  in  their  respective  States. 
A  state  of  the  Judiciary  message  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
would  be  meaningful  and  proper  in  a 
number  of  ways.  First,  such  an  address 
would  be  an  appropriate  method  for 
the  head  of  one  coequal  branch  of 
Government  to  coordinate  and  com- 
municate its  activities  and  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  to  another 
branch  of  Government.  It  would  bring 
to  the  attention  of  a  wider  segment  of 
Congress  problems  facing  the  Judici- 
ary, enabling  Congress  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Judicial  branch 
more  adequately. 

Second,  a  sUte  of  the  Judiciary  mes- 
sage would  raise  the  visibility  of  the 
problems  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, thereby  raising  the  level  of  their 
priority. 

Third,  such  an  address  would  bring 
to  public  attention  the  many  problems 
facing  the  Judiciary,  making  the  fimc- 
tloning  of  the  courts  more  open  and 
accessible  to  the  public.  Moreover,  by 
conveying  directly  the  priorities  of  the 
Judicial  system  seen  by  the  public  offi- 
cial with  major  responsibility  on  Judi- 
cial Improvement,  the  public  will  be 
brought  into  the  process  of  moderniz- 
ing the  Judiciary. 

Finally,  a  sUte  of  the  Judiciary  mes- 
sage would  provide  a  forum  and  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  strengthening  our  Federal  court 
system  and  would  highlight  the  impor- 
tant role  that  an  independent  judici- 
ary plays  in  protecting  the  rights  and 
freedoms  which  are  so  much  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  Congress  considers  new  initiatives 
to  meet  the  challenges  facing  the 
Nation,  high  priority  must  be  given  to 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  third  coequal 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  A 
state  of  the  Judiciary  address  or  writ- 
ten message  to  Congress  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  will  be  a 
major  step  in  better  informing  the 
Congress  and  the  public  on  the  func- 
tions and  problems  facing  the  Federal 
judiciary,  thereby  insiulng  this  Na- 
tion's Judicial  future. 


Mr.  President.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  support  this  bill  enjoyed  when  I 
introduced  it  In  the  97th  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  96th  at  which  time  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  25, 
1980.  I  wish.  also,  to  thank  Senator 
Kenmedy  who  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  94th  and  95th  Congress- 
es, for  his  assistance  and  guidance  in 
this  measure.  I  would  solicit  support 
of  this  legislation  by  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  an  effort  to  acknowl- 
edge our  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  384.  A  biU  to  aid  State  and  local 
governments  in  strengthening  and  im- 
proving their  judicial  systems  through 
the  creation  of  a  SUte  Justice  Insti- 
tute; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


STATE  JUSTICE  IHSTITUTE  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  State  Justice  Institute 
Act.  The  State  Justice  Institute  Act 
,  would  establish  a  nonprofit  national 
'*  institute  to  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  courts.  The 
need  for  such  an  Institute  was  well  es- 
tablished during  extensive  hearings 
held  on  this  legislation  both  in  the 
96th  Congress  and  97th  Congress.  This 
legislation  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Courts. 
Additionally,  Civil  Liberties  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  has  unani- 
mously approved  the  measure. 

There  are  several  important  reasons 
for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
State  courts.  First,  State  courts  share 
with  the  Federal  courts  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  However,  in 
recent  years  the  workload  of  our  State 
courts  has  significantly  increased  due 
to  a  niunber  of  factors,  including  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  wide- 
reaching  social  legislation  by  Congress 
and  a  diversion  of  cases  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  It  has  been  determined 
that  Stete  courts  decide  approximate- 
ly 95  percent  of  all  lawsuits  tried.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  and  necessary 
that  the  Federal  Government  provide 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  courts  to  help  alleviate  many  of 
the  administrative  problems  which 
these  actions  at  the  Federal  level  have 
exacerbated.  This  legislation  would 
help  insure  that  our  State  courts 
remain  strong  and  effective. 

A  second  reason  for  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  courts  Is  the 
problem  of  crime  in  this  country.  It 
has  long  been  my  belief  that  if  we  are 
to  significantly  reduce  crime,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  improving  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  with  Stete  and  local 
governments.  The  State  Justice  Insti- 
tute would  be  immensely  beneficial  to 
Stete  and  local  governments  in  their 
attempts  to  control  crime  and  in  their 


efforts  to  streamline  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  once  a  criminal  has 
been  apprehended. 

The  third  reason  has  to  do  with  the 
changing   role   of   Judges,    generally. 
Earlier  in  this  century  there  was  much 
argument   as   to   whether  or   not  a 
Judge's  function  included  an  obligation 
to  see  that  cases  in  their  coiu^  moved 
toward  disposition  in  a  regular  and  ef- 
ficient manner.  Today,  however,  prob- 
lems   of    adminstration    have    taken 
their  place  along  side  problems  of  ad- 
judication as  primary  responsibilities 
of  Judges.  Nearly  everyone  has  come 
to  acknowledge  that  today's  Judges 
have  a  duty  to  Insure  that  their  cases 
do  not  simply  languish  on  the  docket, 
but  instead  are  moved  to  a  conclusion 
with  as  much  dispatch  and  economy  of 
time  and  effort  as  practicable.  This, 
along  with  a  heightened  interest  in 
continuing  legal  education,  generally, 
has  resxilted  in  thousands  of  Judges  at- 
tending intensive  orlentetlons  of  re- 
fresher courses  offered  by  such  organi- 
zations as  the  National  Judicial  Col- 
lege, and  the  American  Academy  of 
Judicial  Education. 

The  concept  of  a  Stete  Justice  Insti- 
tute has  been  endorsed  by  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices,  the  Appellate  Judges  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Council  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Division  of  Judicial 
Administration. 

I  was  encouraged  last  year  when  the 
Stete  Justice  Institute  Act  received 
wide,  bipartisan  support  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  I  am 
pleased  that  it  has  done  so  again  this 
year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  this  legislation. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  385.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  providing  greater 
discretion  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  se- 
lecting the  cases  it  will  review,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

MAnMTORY  SUPREME  COURT  JURI8DICTIOM 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  insure  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  our  Judicial  system, 
I  would  like  to  introduce  another  piece 
of  court  reform  legislation. 

It  is  a  basic  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  United  Stetes  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  manage  its 
own  docket,  to  review  cases  of  national 
importance,  and  to  provide  discernible 
precedents.  With  the  explosion  in  liti- 
gation, this  has  become  more  difficult 
for  the  Court  to  do. 

The  bill  that  I  am  proposing  will 
afford  the  Supreme  Court  greater  dis- 
cretion in  selecting  the  cases  it  will 
review  by  eliminating  mandatory  Su- 
preme Court  review  by  appeal  for  sev- 
eral classes  of  Federal  court  cases.  In- 
cluded among  these  classes  would  be 


those  Federal  district  court  decisions 
which  invalidate  acts  of  Congress  in  a 
case  where  the  United  Stetes  is  a 
party;  those  decisions  of  UJS.  courts  of 
appeals  where  a  Stete  stetute  has  been 
held  Invalid  as  being  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the 
United  Stetes;  and  those  cases  where 
the  highest  court  of  a  Stete  has  either 
invalidated  a  treaty  or  statute  of  the 
United  Stetes.  or  validated  a  Stete 
stetute.  the  validity  of  which  has  been 
questioned  under  the  standard  of  re- 
pugnancy to  the  Constitution  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  Stetes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Etupreme 
Court  review  of  all  these  types  of  cases 
may  stm  be  had  by  writ  of  certiorari, 
and  that  all  mandatory  Supreme 
Court  Jurisdiction  is  not  eliminated. 

These  steps  in  relieving  part  of  the 
mandatory  review  of  the  Supreme 
Court  could  only  help  to  relieve  the 
heavy  load  with  which  the  Justices  are 
burdened  and  offer  them  more  of  an 
opportunity  to  choose  cases  of  nation- 
al importance  for  review. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  386 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepntentaUves  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a**embled,  Th*t  sec- 
tion 1252  of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  all  references  to  such  section  are 
amended—  „ 

Sk.  2.  Section  1254  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  all  references  to  such  sec- 
tion are  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (2): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (3)  as  sub- 
section (2);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "appeal;"  from  the 

title. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1257  of  UUe  28,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


8 1257.  State  courts;  certiorari 

"(a)  Pinal  Judgments  or  decrees  rendered 
by  the  highest  court  of  a  SUte  in  which  a 
decision  could  be  had,  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Coiut  by  writ  of  certiorari 
where  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  sUtute  of 
the  United  SUtes  Is  drawn  In  question  or 
where  the  validity  of  a  sUtute  of  any  SUte 
is  drawn  In  question  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties  or 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  where  any 
title,  right,  prlvUege.  or  immunity  is  special- 
ly set  up  or  claimed  under  the  Constitution, 
treaties,  or  sUtutes  of,  or  commission  held 
or  authority  exercised  under,  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'highest  court  of  a  SUte'  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  1258  of  tlUe  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8  1258.  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rieo;  cerUorari 

"Pinal  Judgments  or  decrees  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  writ  of  certiorari  where  the 
validity  of  a  treaty  or  sUtute  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  drawn  in  question  or  where  the  va- 
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j  tatute  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Rk  1  is  drawn  In  question  on  the 

th  \t  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Constl- 
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i^ere  any  title,  right,  privilege,  or 
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.  ( Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes 
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the  United  SUtes.". 
Trie  table  of  sections  for  chapter  81 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
fbllows: 


CHAF  rER  81— SUPREME  COURT 


"Sec 

"1251.  Original  Jurisdiction. 

"1252.  Repealed. 

"1253. 


Dirsct 


"1254. 
"1255. 
"1256. 
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questions. 
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orari.". 
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Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  18, 

652)  is  amended  by  deleting 

right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 

Court  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  203  of  the 

Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (43 

(d))  is  amended  by  deleting  the 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 

the  date  of  enactment,  however, 

affect  cases  then  pending  in  the 

(lourt,  nor  shall  it  affect  the  right 

or  the  method  of  reviewing,  the 

or  decree  of  a  court  when  the 

Dr  decree  sought  to  be  reviewed 
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kCr.  HEFLIN: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Pr<x;edure  with  respect 
examination  of  prospective 
the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


VOn  DIBE  CXAIOirATIOlf 


HIFLIN. 


Mr.  President,  today  I 

intro|ducing  a  biU  to  amend  both 

Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 

the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 

with  respect  to  the  examl- 

prospective   Jurors.   These 

amendments   would   provide   a   more 

procedure  in  the  voir  dire 

Ions  of  jurors  in  the  U.S.  dls- 


sLtgle 


most  fundamental  aspect 

Ainerican  system  of  justice  is  a 

imiMirtlal  Jury.  Every  human 

e  predisposition  or  bias  and 

dire  procedure  is  essential  to 

identifylbg  which  prospective  jurors 


are  controlled  or  influenced  by  their 
bias. 

Currently,  such  examinations  are 
governed  by  the  practically  identical 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  24(a).  These  rules 
permit  trial  judges  to  conduct  the  voir 
dire  examinations  or  to  allow  counsel 
to  do  so.  At  present,  when  the  court 
undertakes  voir  dire,  counsel  may 
either  engage  in  such  supplemental 
examination  as  the  court  deems 
proper  or  submit  additional  questions 
for  the  jury  to  the  court.  The  scope  of 
counsel's  participation  in  this  process 
is  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court  under  the  current  rules. 

This  legislation  would  amend  these 
rules  to  require  the  court  to  permit 
counsel  to  particpate  directly  in  the 
examination  of  prospective  Jurors,  if 
counsel  so  requests.  The  juclge's  role 
as  the  preeminent  figure  in  the  trial 
and  as  principal  coordinator  of  the 
questioning  of  the  prospective  jurors 
would  be  preserved  by  this  legislation. 
The  judge  will  still  define  the  scope  of 
the  examination  and  supplement 
counsel's  examination.  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  Interest  of 
judicial  efficiency,  this  biU  provides 
each  side  in  the  litigation  a  minimum 
participation  time  of  30  minutes,  and 
with  multiple  parties  1  hour. 

This  concept  has  been  considered  by 
previous  Congresses  with  strong  bipar- 
tisan support.  I  am  pleased  that  these 
amendments  have  been  supported  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica. Rules  similar  to  this  measure  have 
been  adopted  In  various  jurisdictions 
and  have  proved  to  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  the  fair,  impartial,  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues support  this  bUl  and  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO  for  their  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

S.  386 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Rule 
47(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Examination  of  Juhors.- The  court 
shall  permit  the  parties  or  their  attorneys 
to  conduct  the  oral  examination  of  prospec- 
tive Jurors,  and  may,  in  addition  to  such  ex- 
amination, conduct  its  own  examination. 
The  court  may  impose  such  reasonable  11ml- 
Utions  as  it  deems  proper  with  respect  to 
the  examination  of  prospective  Jurors  by 
the  parties  or  their  attorneys,  except  that 
the  defendant  or  his  attorney  and  the  plain- 
tiff or  his  attorney  may  each  request,  and 
shall  be  granted  not  less  than  thirty  min- 
utes for  such  examination.  In  a  case  where 
there  is  more  than  one  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant, the  court  shall  allow  the  attorneys  for 
such  parties  an  additional  ten  minutes  for 
each  additional  party,  except  that  the  total 
minimum  time  allowed  each  aide  shall  not 
exceed  one  hour.". 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  387.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  regarding  the  rob- 
bery of  a  controlled  substance  from  a 
pharmacy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PHAKMACT  THEFT  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
introduce  legislation  to  help  arm  our 
law  enforcement  officials  in  their  con- 
tinuing war  on  crime  in  America.  This 
bill  will  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  make  the  robbery  of 
controlled  substances  from  drugstores 
a  Federal  crime. 

For  many  years  now,  our  Federal 
agents  from  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  have  waged 
an  increasingly  effective  campaign  to 
halt  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  in  our 
Nation's  cities  and  suburbs. 

However,  because  our  Federal  agents 
have  made  such  progress  in  disrupting 
the  illegal  drug  trade  on  our  streets, 
the  drug  pushers  have  now  begun  to 
turn  to  our  lociU  retail  drugstores  to 
fill  their  supplies.  These  drug  traffick- 
ers have  found  an  outpost  to  continue 
their  illegal  dealings  where  our  Feder- 
al agents  are  not  legally  authorized  to 
tread.  The  drug-related  robbery  of  a 
pharmacy  is  neither  an  isolated  nor  a 
unique  crime  in  our  coimtry  today.  It 
is,  rather,  a  serious,  widespread,  and 
ever-growing  phenomena. 

Failure  to  act  will  mean  a  heavy  cost  to 
society;  not  only  the  continued  market- 
ing of  Illegal  drugs,  but  also  the  death 
and  injury  of  our  Nation's  pharmacists 
will  result.  Our  pharmacists,  their  em- 
ployees, and  their  customers,  the  endan- 
gered victims  of  this  new  assault,  need 
the  able  protection  of  our  Federal  crime 
fighters.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  see  that 
these  increasingly  victimized  citizens  re- 
ceive their  protection. 

This  measure  is  not  the  first  attempt 
at  passing  legisaltion  to  extend  Feder- 
al jurisdiction  to  this  area,  but  efforts 
in  previous  Congresses  have  been 
bogged  down  in  our  legislative  process. 
I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  97th 
Congress,  as  did  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  make  the  theft 
from  a  pharmacy  of  any  substance 
listed  in  schedules  I  through  IV  of  the 
Controlled  Substance  Act  a  Federal 
crime  subject  to  a  prison  term  of  10 
years,  a  fine  of  $5,000,  or  both. 

For  the  sake  of  our  pharmacists, 
who  literally  live  in  dally  fear  of  these 
drugpushers  roaming  our  streets,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  move  this 
bill  through  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
will  close  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our 
battle  against  drugs,  and  it  will  help 
save  the  lives  of  our  Nation's  drug- 
gists. I  urge  each  of  you  to  study  this 
measure  carefully,  and  therefore  ask, 
Mr.  President,  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
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the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Fellow  Senators,  I  think  all  of  us  in 
this  body  are  concerned  about  the 
high  crime  rate  in  this  coimtry.  It  is 
paramount  that  we  act  now  to  return 
our  streets  and  neighborhoods  to  the 
decent,  hard-working  people  of  this 
Nation. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  an  important 
step  in  that  direction.  I  ask  each  of 
you  to  take  a  look  at  this  legislation, 
as  well  as  examine  the  alarming  trend 
of  drug  thefts  from  our  Nation's  phar- 
macies. I  hope  that  many  of  you  will 
Join  in  cosponsoring  this  measure  and 
that  all  of  you  will  add  your  support 
to  this  crime-fighting  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  388.  A  biU  to  create  an  offense  for 
aggravated    property    destruction;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ELECTUC  POWERPLAMT  SABOTAGE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  electric 
powerplant  sabotage  presents  a  serious 
and  immediate  danger  to  our  Nation's 
well-being  and  security.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing today  a  measure  to  create  a 
Federal  offense  for  the  aggravated 
property  destruction  of  an  energy  fa- 
cility. This  proposal  was  passed  last 
Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the  Vio- 
lent Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement  Im- 
provement Act. 

Historically,  threats  against,  and 
damage  to,  utility  facilities  have  come 
under  the  jiuisdlction  of  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Often,  however, 
these  agencies  have  not  had  the  man- 
power or  time  to  properly  investigate 
and  prosecute  such  cases.  Any  involve- 
ment of  Federal  agencies  in  these 
cases  has  usually  been  based  on  na- 
tional defense  or  security  where  a  fa- 
cility was  on  the  "Key  Facilities  List." 
The  growing  <x«urrences  of  acts  of 
violence,  especially  against  federally 
funded  and  operatd  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  facilities,  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  Federal  interven- 
tion. On  one  project  alone  in  Minneso- 
ta, some  10,000  insulators  were  shot 
out  and  over  15  towers  toppled.  The 
total  cost  of  the  damage  was  over  $7 
million,  which  translates  into  higher 
electric  rates  for  the  consumer. 

This  bill  will  provide  that  anyone 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  damages 
the  property  of  an  energy  facility  in 
any  amount  that,  in  fact,  exceeds 
$5,000  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
up  to  $50,000,  or  imprisonment  up  to 
10  years,  or  both,  or  anyone  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  damaged  the 
property  of  an  energy  facility  in  any 
amoimt  and  causes  a  significant  inter- 
ruption or  impairment  of  a  function  of 
an  energy  facility  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  5  years, 

of  both. 

For  purposes  of  this  bill,  the  term 
"energy  facility"  means  a  faciUty  that 


is  involved  in  the  production,  storage, 
transmission,  or  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity, fuel,  or  another  form  or  source 
of  energy,  or  research,  development, 
or  demonstration  facilities  relating 
thereto,  regaurdless  of  whether  such  fa- 
cility is  still  under  construction  or  is 
otherwise  not  functioning,  except  for  a 
facility  under  the  administration  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  vandalism  and 
sabotage  must  be  stopped  and  the  of- 
fenders pimished.  It  is  imperative  that 
our  industries,  hospitals,  and  homes 
have  an  uninterrupted  source  of 
power.  It  is  time  that  we  end  this  de- 
struction that  has  gone  on  for  too 
long.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  measure  and  give  their  support  to 
this  bill,  which  wiU  help  to  greatly 
reduce  the  increasing  nimiber  of  acts 
of  sabotage  and  vandalism  of  energy 
facilities. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  389.  A  bill  to  provide  that  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  De- 
partment of  Labor  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Appeals  Board  actions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COMPEMSATIOH  BOAKO  REVIEW 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
reform  the  appeals  procedure  for  Fed- 
eral employees'  workers  compensation 
actions.  This  bill  would  provide  that 
Federal  district  courts  would  be  given 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Employees*  Compensa- 
tion Appeals  Board  actions.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  the  determination  made  by 
the  Employees  Compensation  Appeals 
Board  is  final. 

Without  a  provision  for  final  review 
in  a  judicial  fonma,  this  system  could 
easily  fall  prey  to  decisions  made  in  an 
abuse  of  discretion. 

Hearings  held  on  this  legislation  in 
the  97th  Congress  revealed  that  delays 
and  such  decisions  made  in  abuse  of 
discretion  have  inflicted  unnecessary 
hardships  on  deserving  claimants.  This 
has  especially  been  true  for  the  many 
individuals  from  my  home  State  of 
Alabama  who  have  been  injured  while 
working  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

I  believe  it  is  a  serious  flaw  and 
unfair  to  Federal  employees  for  there 
to  be  no  appeal  beyond  the  adminis- 
trative level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  389 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 85  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended—  ,         ,  . 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"B 13C7.  Einploycca'  Compenaation  Appeal*  Board 

of  the  DepartBcnt  of  Labor 

"The  district  courts  shaU  have  Jurisdiction 
of  any  civil  action  to  enforce,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  order  of  the  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Appeals  Board.  esUbllshed  pursuant 
to  section  8149  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
C^ode,  and  to  enjoin  or  suspend,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  any  decision  or  order  of  such 
Board.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Uble  of 
sections  the  following  item: 
"1367.   Employees'   Compensation   Appeals 
Board  of  the  £>epartment  of 
Labor.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8127  of  UUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (d);  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion, prescribe  the  maximum  fees  which 
may  be  charged  for  services  performed  in 
connection  with  any  claim  before  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subchapter.  Any  agreement 
In  violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  void.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  in 
any  claim  before  him  for  benefiU  under  this 
subchapter,  makes  a  determination  favor- 
able to  the  claimant,  he  may,  if  the  claim- 
ant was  represented  by  an  attorney  in  con- 
nection with  such  claim,  fix  a  reasonable  fee 
to  compensate  such  attorney  for  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  him  in  connection  with 
such  claim.  Upon  making  a  determination 
favorable  to  such  claimant,  the  Secretary 
shall  set  aside,  out  of  the  award  to  be  made 
to  such  claimant,  25  per  centum  of  such 
award,  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  cer- 
tifies the  amount  of  fees  to  be  granted  to 
such  attorney.  If,  as  a  result  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary,  such  claimant  is  enti- 
tled to  past-due  benefits  under  this  sub- 
chapter, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination regarding  such  fees  and  certify  for 
payment  (out  of  such  past-due  benefits)  to 
such  attorney  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(1)  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  past-due  benefits, 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  attorney's  fee  so 
fixed,  or 

"(3)  the  amount  agreed  upon  between  the 
claimant  and  such  attorney  as  the  fee  for 
such  attorney's  services, 
whichever  is  the  least,  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  determination  made  regard- 
ing such  claimant. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  court  renders  a  Judgment 
favorable  to  a  claimant  under  this  subchap- 
ter who  was  represented  before  the  court  by 
an  attorney,  the  court  may  determine  and 
allow  as  part  of  its  Judgment,  a  reasonable 
fee  for  such  represenUtion,  not  in  excess  of 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  past-due 
benefiU  to  which  the  claimant  is  entitled  by 
reason  of  such  Judgment.  The  court  shall 
set  aside,  out  of  such  award.  25  per  centum 
of  such  award  until  such  time  as  the  court 
makes  a  judgment  regarding  such  fees  and 
the  Secretary  certifies  for  disbursement  the 
amount  of  fees  to  be  granted  by  the  court  to 
such  attorney.  The  Secretary  shall  certify 
the  amount  of  such  fee  for  payment  to  such 
attorney  out  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  the 
amount  of  such  past-due  benefits  and  such 
amount  shall  be  disbursed  directly  to  such 
attorney  within  60  days  after  the  courU 
Judgment  regarding  the  claimant.  In  case  of 
any  such  Judgment,  no  other  fee  may  be 
payable  or  certified  for  payment  for  such 
represenUtion  except  as  provided  In  this 
section.". 
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The  first  sentence  of  section 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
read  as  follows: 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  his 

, ...  allowing  or  denying  a  payment 

under  this  lubchapter  is  a  final  action  with 
respect  to  4li  questions  of  law  and  fact  and 
is  reviewable  only  by  the  commencement  of 
a  civil  action  in  a  United  SUtes  district 
court  as  prt  vided  in  this  section.' 
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.  8128  of  title  5  of  the  United 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
the  following: 

.,  Individual,  after  a  final  deci- 

Secretary  made  after  a  hearing 

was  a  party,  irrespective  of  the 

( lontroversy.  may  obtain  a  review 

by  a  civil  action  commenced 

^ys  after  the  mailing  to  him  of 
sfch  decision,  or  within  such  fur- 
1  the  Secretary  may  allow.  Such 
be  brought  in  the  district  court 
SUtes  for  the  Judicial  district 
the  plaintiff  resides,  or  has  his 
pfice  of  business,  or  in  the  District 
United  SUtes  for  the  District 
.  As  part  of  his  answer  the  Sec- 
file  a  certified  copy  of  the  tran- 
record  including  evidence  upon 
indings  and  decision  complained 
-J.  The  court  shall  have  the  power 
upon  the  pleadings  and  transcript 
a  Judgment  affirming,  modify- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
or  without  remanding  the  case 
;.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
act,  if  supported  by  substantial 
I  hall   be   conclusive.   The   court 
notion   of  the  Secretary   made 
1  lies  his  answer,  remand  the  case 
for  further  action  by  the 
and  may,  at  any  time,  on  good 
order  additional  evidence  to  be 
^.  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secre- 
I  if  ter  hearing  such  additional  evi- 
.  ordered,  modify  or  affirm  his 
fact  or  his  decision,  or  both,  and 
the  court  any  such  additional 
findings  of  fact  and  his  deci- 
a   transcript   of   the   additional 
testimony  upon  which  his  action 
,   or  affirming  was  baaed. 

or  modified  findings  of  fact 

shall  be  reviewable  only  to  the 

for  review  of  the  original 

fact  and  decision.  The  Judgment 

shall  be  final  except  that  it 

tubject   to   review   in   the  same 

a  Judgment  in  other  civil  actions. 

instituted  in  accordance  with 

shall  survive  notwithstand- 

in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 

change  therein. 
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Secretary  is  authorized  to  dele- 
member,  officer,  or  employee  of 

of   Labor   designated   by 

the  powers  conferred  upon  him 
lon,  and  is  authorized  to  be  rep- 
his  own  attorney  in  any  court  in 
or  proceeding  arising  under  the 
<  if  this  section, 
findings  and  decision  of  the  Sec- 
a  hearing  shall  be  binding  upon 
Js  who  were  parties  to  such 
findings  of  fact  or  decision  of 
shall  be  reviewed  by  any 
or  governmental  agency 
lerein  provided." 
,)  Section  8130  of  tiUe  5.  United 
is  repealed, 
(b)  Chabter  81  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  a  nended  In  the  chapter  analysis  by 
repeallngjthe  Item  relating  to  section  8130. 
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By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  390.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Frank 
L.  Hulsey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRANK  L.  HXnJET 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Prank  L. 
Hulsey  and  to  again  introduce  legisla- 
tion providing  for  his  relief. 

Prank  Hulsey,  age  63.  was  inoculated 
with  a  swine  flu  vaccine  on  October  12, 
1976,  during  a  Government-sponsored 
campaign  to  inoculate  the  public 
against  this  disease. 

According  to  his  records,  Mr.  Hulsey 
was  in  good  health  prior  to  his  inocula- 
tion. However,  approximately  11  days 
after  receiving  the  shot,  he  began  show- 
ing signs  of  weakness  and  an  inability  to 
carry  out  simple  daily  fimctions  such  as 
walking  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 

His  condition  continued  to  deterio- 
rate imtil  30  days  after  receiving  the 
vaccine  he  was  admitted  to  the  inten- 
sive care  unit  at  the  University  Hospi- 
tal. A  rare  lung  infection  was  at  first 
considered  the  cause  of  Mr,  Hulsey's 
condition. 

After  5  weeks  on  a  respirator,  he  was 
left  with  50  percent  impairment  to  his 
lungs  and  a  further  weakened  condi- 
tion throughout  his  muscular  system. 
Other  complications  continued  to  arise 
due  to  the  disease  itself  and  due  to  the 
side  effects  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Hulsey  suffered  vision  impair- 
ment due  to  cataracts  and  secondary 
glaucoma  and  also  had  a  lipoma  re- 
moved from  his  hip.  Moreover,  traces 
of  tuberculosis  were  found  in  his  body. 
After  frequent  hospitalization,  medi- 
cal officials  determined  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  underlying  Mr.  Hulsey's 
condition  to  be  a  rare  immunological 
disorder  similar  to  other  documented 
disorders  caused  by  the  swine  flu  shot. 
Mr.  Hulsey's  extensive  hospital  con- 
finement, and  the  initial  inability  of 
doctors  to  diagnose  his  illness,  preclud- 
ed him  from  filing  a  claim  against  the 
United  States  before  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

As  you  may  recall,  on  February  24. 
1981,  I  introduced  a  bUl  for  the  relief 
of  Frank  L.  Hulsey.  This  bill  only 
grants  Mr.  Hulsey  the  opportunity  to 
have  his  case  considered  by  the  courts. 
It  does  not  require  the  appropriation 
of  any  fimds  by  Congress. 

The  blD  was  referred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  from  which  it  was  fa- 
vorably reported.  On  October  1.  1982, 
the  bill  was  passed  without  amend- 
ment by  a  voice  vote  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  then  referred  to  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  which  was  unable  to 
address  the  legislation  before  the  close 
of  the  97th  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
can  receive  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration by  this  Congress. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Heklin,  Mr. 
Sassbr,  Mr.  Dewton,  Mr.  Ran- 


dolph,  Mr.   MuRKOWSKi.   Mr. 
Stevzhs.  Mr.  Wuckkr.  and  Mr. 

COCHKAH): 

S.  391.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  denial  of 
the  use  of  the  accelerated  cost  recov- 
ery system  with  respect  to  tax-exempt 
obligations,  and  the  expiration  of  the 
authority  to  issue  such  obligations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ACCSLXBATBD  COST  RSOOVDT  STSTOf  WITH 
RKSraCT  TO  TAX  EXEMPT  OBUGATIOIfS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Heflih,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  DxHTOif,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  MuRKOVirsKi.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr,  Cochran,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate two  of  the  most  severe  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  bonds  by  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982. 

This  bill  to  which  I  refer  today  is 
simple.  It  does  two  things,  and  two 
things  only:  First,  it  removes  the  pro- 
visions which  would  prohibit  the  issu- 
ance of  small  tax-exempt  industrial 
development  bonds  after  December  31, 
1986. 

Second,  it  removes  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  full  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system  in  connection 
with  facilities  financed  by  industrial 
development  bonds.  No  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  is  affected. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  address  myself 
now  only  briefly  to  the  expiration  date 
of  December  31,  1986,  the  impact  of 
which  is  clear.  If  this  or  similar  legisla- 
tion is  not  enacted,  the  use  of  the  tax- 
exempt  industrial  development  bonds 
will  terminate  on  December  31,  1986. 
This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  have  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  tools  for  local  economic  de- 
velopment and  have  made  capital 
available  to  thousands  of  small  and 
medium  businesses  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  luiable  to  secure  ade- 
quate and  affordable  financing.  The 
purpose  of  these  bonds  is  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  expand  Industry,  and 
create  Jobs.  Certainly,  in  this  time  of 
excessive  high  unemployment  the  cre- 
ation of  additional  Jobs  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

The  Treasury  Department  and 
others  have  asserted  that  compelling  a 
choice  between  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  industrial  development  bonds 
will  prevent  what  they  call  "double 
dipping."  The  fact  is— and  this  should 
be  clearly  recognized— that  preventing 
the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation  by 
companies  financed  by  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  will  significantly  cur- 
tall  expansion  by  very  small  firms.  In 
times  of  tight  credit,  such  as  we  now 
face,  it  is  no  secret  that  funds  for 
small  businesses  dry  up  before  they  do 
for  their  larger  competitors. 
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Congress  adopted  the  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  program  and  acceler- 
ated depreciation  to  achieve  the  same 
objections,  that  Is,  to  create  Jobs  and 
stimulate  private  investment  in  new 
productive  assets.  Considerable  evi- 
dence exists  to  show  that  small  busi- 
ness has  been  the  most  significant 
source  of  new  Jobs  in  the  country  in 
recent  years.  Small  firms  need  and  de- 
serve economic  assistance  and  incen- 
tives. In  fact  they  would  not  have  it. 

In  1936  Mississippi  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  use  of  tax-exempt  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds.  Now,  however,  all  50 
States  make  use  of  this  financing  tool 
in  one  form  or  anther.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  tax  exempt  industrial 
bonds  issued  nationwide  in  1980  was 
estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  be  approximately 
$8.4  billion.  ,       , 

In  addition,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  found  in  a  1981  study 
that  industrial  development  bonds 
have  been  issued  overwhelmingly  for 
small  businesses.  In  that  year  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  were  issued  for  closely 
held  companies  not  listed  on  any  stock 
exchange  and,  therefore,  dependent 
on  local  sources  of  financing.  Only  7 
percent  of  the  industrial  development 
bond  issues  were  for  Fortune  1000 
companies. 

There  were  clear  abuses  of  the  tax- 
exempt  industrial  bond  program  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  1982  Tax  Act. 
Some  States  used  these  tax  exempt 
obligations  to  finance  retail  food  and 
beverage  services,  private  and  commer- 
cial golf  clubs,  country  clubs,  massage 
parlors,  and  many  other  purposes  not 
related  to  industry  and  having  very 
little  relation  to  the  creation  of  Jobs. 
We  corrected  this  when  we  passed  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  last  year  and  my  bill  leaves  the 
corrective  provisions  intact. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  costly  to 
the  Federal  Government.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue  losses  to  the  Treasury, 
a  study  made  by  the  Mississippi  Re- 
search and  Development  Center,  a 
State  agency,  shows  that  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  in  Mississippi  "pay 
their  own  way."  This  study  shows  that 
during  the  past  5  years  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  industrial  development  bonds 
cost  the  Federal  Treasury  approxi- 
mately $29  million.  However,  employ- 
ees' payroll  taxes  alone  from  the  small 
companies  financed  by  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  produced  $32  million 
in  revenues  for  the  Federal  Treasury 
in  the  same  5-year  period. 

The  small  issue  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  program  is  tailored  for 
small  businesses.  It  gives  local  commu- 
nities the  opportunity  to  attract  such 
business.  This  creates  additional  Jobs 
and  that  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
program.  Big  business  does  not  need 
this  program.  It  can  obtain  financing 


from  other  sources.  Small  businesses 
on  the  other  hand,  need  both  the  in- 
dustrial development  bond  program 
and  legal  authority  to  utilize  the  accel- 
erated cost  recovery  system. 

A  study  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  the  Small  Business  Foundation  of 
America  shows  that  the  revenue  losses 
are  much  lower  than  the  the  Treasury 
or  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates. 

The  concept  that  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  actually  increase  tax  reve- 
nues has  some  impressive  support.  In 
1980.  economist  Dr.  Norman  Ture.  for- 
merly the  U.S.  Treasury's  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Tax  and  Economic  Affairs, 
studied  Industrial  development  bonds 
and  concluded: 


IRBb  are  productive  Instruments  for  pro- 
moting economic  development  by  making 
saving  and  investment  more  attntctire  to  in- 
dividuals and  bustnessea.  .  .  .  The  resulting 
expansion  of  tax  bases— individual  and  cor- 
porate Income  and  payroll  taxea— would 
generate  net  gains  In  tax  revenues  for  the 
federal  government  and  for  the  state  and 
local  govemmente  of  the  Issuing  jurisdic- 
tions. 

However,  looking  at  alleged  revenue 
losses  under  previous  Industrial  bond 
issues  does  not  put  this  bill  in  proper 
perspective.  The  1982  law  prohibits 
the  use  of  these  tax-exempt  bonds  for 
certain  purposes.  This  bill  proposes  no 
change  in  this.  Therefore,  if  the  re- 
moval of  the  December  31,  1986.  expi- 
ration date  did  not  exist,  the  only  rev- 
enue loss  caused  by  this  bill  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  use  of  the 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system  and 
the  straight-line  method  of  deprecia- 
tion on  a  lesser  amo\int  of  bonds.  I  be- 
lieve this  loss  would  be  relatively  insig- 
nificant. 

My  information,  which  I  consider  re- 
liable, is  that  the  gross  revenue  loss 
from  this  biU  for  fiscal  1983  would  be 
approximately  $50,000;  for  fiscal  1984. 
about  $200  million:  for  fiscal  1985 
about  $400  million;  for  fiscal  1986 
about  $500  million.  These  are  certainly 
not  shocking  or  overwhelming  figures. 
I  do  not  believe  that  .there  is  any  net 
loss,  in  any  event. 

Let  me  say  again.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  command, 
that  the  principal  purpose  of  industri- 
al development  bonds  is  to  produce  in- 
dustrial growth,  enhance  productivity, 
and  create  new  Jobs.  It  is  a  Jobs  bill 
pure  and  simple  and  I  believe  that  we 
must  take  action  to  relieve  the  exces- 
sive unemployment  which  now  pre- 
vails. Industrial  development  bonds 
constitute  one  of  the  few  economic 
and  community  development  tools 
available  to  the  States  in  this  time 
when  Federal  development  assistance 
tools  are  being  sharply  curtailed  or 
eliminated. 

The  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
was  enacted  in  1981.  It  was  based  on 
the  concept  that  it  would  further  and 
enhance  investment  by  the  private 
sector  in  a  very  unstable  economic  cli- 


mate. No  reference  whatsoever  was 
then  made  to  the  possibility  of  with- 
drawing other  industrial  revenue  de- 
velopment or  investment  incentives 
which  existed.  If  the  proponents  of 
the  1982  tax  incentives  package  had 
known  that  existing  industrial  devel- 
opment incentives  would  be  placed  on 
an  "either/or"  basis  if  the  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system  was  used,  a  large 
number  of  supporters  of  the  1982  tax 
package  would  possibly  have  with- 
drawn their  support.  A  reqtilrement 
that  small  industries  choose  between 
using  industrial  development  bonds  or 
the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
denies  many  companies  access  to  the 
industrial  develoinnent  bond  program 
and  thus  diminishes  the  use  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds  as  an  effec- 
tive financing  tool. 

As  I  have  said.  aU  50  States  now  use 
tax-exempt  industrial  development 
bonds  in  some  form.  Thus  all  50  States 
are  affected  by  this  legislation.  The 
small  issue  development  bond  program 
has  been  an  overwhelming  success.  It 
has  generated  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  economic  activity  and  has 
been  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs.  I  can  testify 
from  my  own  knowledge  that  this  pro- 
gram has  had  significant  and  benefi- 
cial impact  on  my  own  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. Without  industrial  development 
bonds  many  rural  communities  and 
economically  distressed  areas  in  my 
State  could  not  possibly  compete  for 
industrial  development.  The  well-dem- 
onstrated success  of  this  program  is 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  its 
continuance. 

I  believe  that  what  I  have  said  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  allow  industries 
to  utilize  both  the  accelerated  cost  re- 
covery system  and  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial development  bonds.  This  will  op- 
timize this  important  economic  tool, 
will  create  additional  Jobs,  and  will 
further  contribute  to  the  economic 
growth  and  development  of  the 
Nation.  Certainly,  the  expiration  date 
of  December  31,  1986.  must  be  elimi- 
nated. Small  industries  and  local  com- 
munities need  the  break  this  bill 
would  give  them. 

Mr.  President,  today,  in  these  Halls, 
in  this  Chamber,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol,  we  talk  and  read  about 
the  creation  of  Jobs.  Additional  em- 
ployment is  needed  indeed.  Unemploy- 
ment Is  costing  the  Treasury,  costing 
private  industry,  and  costing  every- 
body. During  the  last  session  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  proposed  a  bill  to 
create  jobs,  and  the  other  side  said, 
"No,  we  will  not  pass  such  a  bill."  The 
bill  did  not  pass. 

Now,  the  only  active  tool  for  creat- 
ing new  enterprises  and  new  jobs  is 
the  industrial  development  bond  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  take  a  large  corpo- 
rate organization.  Even  a  small  mu- 
nicipality or  supervisor  districts  can. 
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who  are  f ai  liliar  with  the  indmtry  in- 
volved will  step  up  and  buy  those 
bonds,  and  :hey  are  glad  to  get  them. 
They  are  ttie  ones  who  take  action, 
after  all,  when  the  powerful  Federal 
Govemmen ;  is  standing  by  and  mark- 
ing time,  softo  speak.  These  little  folks 
are  creating  the  jobs  and  they  do  it 
through  th  s  instnmientality  of  IDE's. 

Do  not  Si  y  it  will  not  work.  It  has 
worked  for  dmost  50  years.  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  that  and  every- 
body that  looks  into  it  knows  that. 
Maybe  it  tas  been  abused,  but  that 
has  been  re  tnedied.  We  can  pass  other 
laws  here  qutting  out  any  abuse  that 
might  occui .  Unless  we  remove  the  ex- 
piration dae,  in  just  3  more  years,  I 
believe,  th;  program  will  be  dead, 
dead,  dead. 

Now,  we  must  not  let  that  happen, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
challenge  a  lyone  to  put  their  hand  on 
a  real  progi  am  that  is  out  there  in  the 
field  meetii «  those  local  needs,  creat- 
ing those  iKjal  jobs,  paying  off  those 
bonds,  and  making  a  splendid  record 
of  it.  So  I  s  ly  we  must  bear  down  here 
as  hard  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
this  prograi  n  alive. 

The  proo  will  show,  when  fully  ex- 
amined, th  it  for  the  group  that  has 
taken  advintage  of  these  kinds  of 
bonds,  thei  e  is  no  "double  dip."  They 
are  not  gftting  any  kind  of  a  dip. 
unless  we  et  them  act  in  their  own 
way  and  wider  their  own  responsibil- 
ity and  issue  these  bonds  to  attract 
small-  and  i  nedium-size  Industries. 

Why  pick  on  the  local  people?  They 
are  the  on»s  that  are  really  carrying 
on  this  kin  1  of  a  progressive  program 
at  that  low  >r  level  of  small  enterprise. 

Now.  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system  helis  the  larger  organizations 
and  groups  that  can  get  out  and  at- 
tract the  money  from  conventional 
sources  in  he  money  markets.  We  are 
giving  theip  certain  advantages.  Some 
of  these  people  that  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  loay  be  large  enough  to  get 
into  that.  I  ut  many  of  them  are  not. 

There  is  not  anything  the  matter 
with  this  irogram  anyway,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  p-easury,  I  suppose  In  good 


faith— and 
faith— has 


I  do  not  accuse  them  of  bad 
been  after  this  program  for 
a  long  tim( :.  Now  there  is  a  lot  of  con 
fusion,  tur  ling  right,  turning  left,  and 
mow  what  to  do.  We  ought 
e  icouraged  the  program  to 
create  new  jobs 
Certainly,  imtil  we  get  some  kind  of 

_^_ that  serves  some  kind  of  a 

p\up<»e  in]  this  field,  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  Tr  iasury  to  relax  and  restrain 
themselves  in  their  determined  drive 
this  bond  program.  Let  a 
pass  imtil  people  can  catch 
their  brea^  and  we  can  come  up  with 
apian. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  fight 
this  thing  to  the  limit.  We  have  a 
strong  case.  Once  it  is  fully  explained, 
support  will  gather  rapidly.  This  is  not 
anything  special  for  Mississippi  or  for 
New  York.  It  will  be  a  strange  combi- 
nation in  the  financial  world  if  Missis- 
sippi and  New  York  get  together.  They 
could  almost  pass  a  bill,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can  quite  do  it.  We  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  program 
when  we  get  down  to  publicizing  the 
real  facts  and  catching  the  ears  of  our 
colleagues.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
propose  to  do.  We  have  a  ntunber  of 
cosponsors  already. 

In  time,  we  will  ask  for  hearings  on 
this  measure.  I  know  they  will  be 
gladly  granted.  We  will  try  to  present 
all  the  facts,  all  the  case,  and  all  the 
need,  and  I  believe  we  will  get  a  vote 
that  is  favorable  as  we  did  last  fall, 
though  not  boasting  of  that  at  all. 

I  know  they  brought  out  this  huge 
tax  bill  on  the  floor  one  night.  Time 
after  time  after  time  every  amend- 
ment offered  was  defeated.  But  on  this 
one,  though  there  were  two  or  three 
different  versions  of  it,  changing  it  a 
little  bit.  managers  of  the  bill  accepted 
it.  Of  course,  the  trouble  was  we  had 
to  concede  a  part  of  it  and  say  that 
the  program  would  be  allowed  to  live 
only  3  more  years. 

That  shows  how  willing  the  Senate 
was  to  approve  the  principle.  I  know 
what  they  wanted.  They  wanted  time 
to  look  at  it  a  little  more  closely. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  further 
time  of  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
appropriately  referred  and  express  the 
sincere  hope  that  the  committee  will 
give  it  its  immediate  attention  and 
report  it  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkohd  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.391 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  216  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1983,  and  the  amend- 
ment in  addition  made  by  such  section,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(bXl)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  all  taxable  years  and  periods 
to  which  the  provisions  repealed  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  the  amendment  made  by  those 
provisions,  would  have  applied. 

(2)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  applied  and  administered  as  if  the 
provisions  repealed  by  subsection  (a),  and 
the  amendment  made  by  those  provisions, 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
exemption  for  certain  small  issues)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strUUng  out  subparagraph  (N),  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (O)  and 
subparagraph  (N). 


Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  have  noted,  I  see 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mx.  D'Amato),  who  has  been 
highly  instrumental  in  effectively  pre- 
senting this  problem  and  proposed 
remedy.  He  is  a  coauthor  of  this  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  him  for  3  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yorit. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
in  the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
which  is  so  necessary  for  economic  re- 
covery and  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. Pew,  If  any,  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  are  unaware  of  my 
strong  and  continued  support  for  the 
industrial  development  bond  program. 
During  my  years  as  a  town  official  on 
Long  Island,  prior  to  becoming  a  XJS. 
Senator,  I  saw  firsthand  precisely  how 
worthwhile  this  program  is. 

The  IDE  program  is  a  Jobs  program. 
The  IDE  program  is  an  economic  de- 
velopment program.  The  IDE  program 
is  a  small  business  program.  The  IDE 
program  expands  the  tax  base  at  both 
the  local  and  Federal  level.  The  IDE 
program  pays  for  itself:  Revenue  lost 
through  the  tax  exemption  on  IDE  in- 
terest is  more  than  paid  back  through 
increased  business  expansion.  Job  cre- 
ation, and  general  economic  develop- 
ment. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  IDE  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  the  essence  of  feder- 
alism. Local  officials  determining  how 
they  can  best  stimulate  their  local 
economy.  Any  economic  development 
program  is  far  more  beneficial  when 
the  decisions  are  made  within  local 
communities.  In  this  way.  Job  creation 
and  business  expansion  can  be  opti- 
mally targeted  to  those  areas  of  the 
community  most  in  need  of  the  stimu- 
lus provided  by  industrial  development 
bond  financing. 

I  have  spoken  often  on  IDE's  and  I 
will  not  repeat  here  the  various  and 
oft-cited  statistics  that  constitute  the 
irrefutable  case  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. What  I  will  say,  however,  is  that 
the  IDE  program  is  a  valuable  pro- 
gram. It  is  precisely  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  the  Federal  Crovemment 
should  be  expanding,  rather  than  con- 
tracting. The  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jobs  created  across  this  Nation  as  a 
direct  result  of  IDE  financed  expan- 
sions by  small  business  provide  ample 
testimony  for  the  merits  of  my  argu- 
ment that  IDE's  must  be  preserved. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  of- 
fering this  vital  legislation  for  Senate 
consideration.  Our  bill  does  two 
things.  First,  and  most  importantly,  it 
eliminates  the  sunset  date  currently 

imposed  on  the  small  issue  IDE  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  will  insure  that 


the  IDE  program  continues,  rather 
than  die  at  the  end  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress as  it  is  now  scheduled  to  do. 

The  second  thing  our  bill  does  is 
eliminate  the  restriction  on  the  full 
use  of  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system  now  imposed  on  small  business- 
es using  IDE  financing.  This  restric- 
tion is  unfair  and  it  is  highly  discrimi- 
natory against  the  small  business  com- 
munity. This  restriction  stands  In  the 
way  of  much  needed  economic  devel- 
opment. It  must  be  removed. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  stake 
in  this  legislation  because  IDE's  are 
authorized  for  use  in  every  State. 
With  today's  high  unemployment, 
sluggish  economic  growth,  and  de- 
pressed small  business  community  we 
cannot  ignore  programs  such  as  this: 
Programs  which  will  spur  our  econom- 
ic recovery  at  no  net  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Enacting  this  legislation  forth- 
with and  insuring  a  strong  and  con- 
tinuing industrial  development  bond 
program  will  be  an  important  step  on 
our  road  to  reduced  unemplojmnent 
and  a  strong  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi  for 
Joining  with  me  and  for  spearheading 
this  effort,  because  I  believe  it  can  be 
part  of  the  essence  and  an  Integral 
part  of  our  economic  recovery,  creat- 
ing Jobs  at  no  cost  to  the  Treasury  and 
creating  a  balanced  approach  to  an 
economic  recovery  that  is  so  vital  to 
this  Nation 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of   1979;   to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EXPORT  ACT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  AMZNSMKNTS 
OF  1983 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  both  ex- 
tends and  makes  several  significant 
amendments  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  and  Mone- 
tary Policy,  which  I  chair,  has  primary 
Jurisdiction  over  the  act.  Beginning  in 
early  March,  the  subconmiittee  plans 
to  have  a  series  of  hearings  on  specific 
Presidential  powers,  such  as  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  export  con- 
trols, authorized  by  the  act.  It  Is  my 
intention  that  the  amendments  I  am 
introducing  today  serve  as  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  discussion  over  renew- 
al and  revision  of  those  powers. 

Ml*.  President,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  Important  issue  for  the  98th 
Congress  than  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  Our  Nation's  abUity  to  pro- 
tect its  technological  lead  over  Its  po- 
tential adversaries,  the  strength  and 


economic  viability  of  some  of  our  most 
productive  and  Innovative  high  tech- 
nology compuiles,  and  the  question  of 
Presidential  prerogative  and  ability  to 
pursue  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity goals,  all  will  come  together  as 
part  of  the  debate  over  the  act's  re- 
newal. In  looking  at  these  issues,  I 
cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  a  sense 
of  d6Jft  vu.  Four  years  ago  when  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  was 
being  debated,  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ings pointed  to  many  of  the  same 
problems  which  we  still  have  with  us 
today.  Indeed,  some  of  these  Issues 
have  histories  which  date  back  for  dec- 
ades. 

In  1979.  we  heard  Government  re- 
ports and  private  sector  complaints 
about  the  inadequacies  and  inefficien- 
cies of  the  export  control  process.  We 
heard  complaints  that  the  process  was 
inconsistent,  plagued  by  uncertainty 
and  vagueness,  and  that  the  combina- 
tion of  those  problems  plus  the  seem- 
ingly random  use  of  foreign  policy 
controls  by  the  executive  branch  was 
threatening  to  undermine  our  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  supplier  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  importance  of  economic  sanctions 
to  the  President's  arsenal  of  foreign 
policy  tools.  There  are  times  when 
there  are  simply  no  alternatives  to  the 
application  of  those  sanctions.  But 
there  is  no  denying  that  there  have 
been  significant  costs  to  our  exporting 
community  in  terms  of  lost  markets 
and  diminished  competitive  position. 
Moreover,  we  have  had  the  infuriating 
experience  of  our  closest  allies  not 
only  refusing  to  cooperate  but  profit- 
ing from  our  unilateral  Imposition  of 
export  controls  for  foreign  policy  pur- 
poses. Many  critics  of  the  system  are 
phrasing  the  question  in  terms  of  how 
long  the  American  business  communi- 
ty can  continue  to  pay  the  price  for 
unllateraUy  appUed  foreign  policy 
export  controls. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  respond  to  that  question  in  sev- 
eral ways.  First,  the  bill  provides  for 
sanctity  of  existing  contracts  already 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Imposition 
of  foreign  policy  controls.  Such  a  pro- 
vision was  already  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress, 
but  it  applied  only  to  agricultural 
products  and  then  only  for  a  period  of 
270  days.  This  would  broaden  that  cov- 
erage to  all  sectors,  as  long  as  the  con- 
tract had  been  signed  prior  to  the  Im- 
position of  controls.  Of  course,  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  would  still  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  across  existing  contracts  in 
times  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
but  the  Export  Administration  Act 
would  no  longer  confer  that  power. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  complaints 
arising  out  of  the  imposition  of  con- 
trols on  the  Siberian  natural  gas  pipe- 


line would  have  been  obviated  by  such 
a  provision. 

Second,  my  bill  would  strengthen 
the  criteria  regarding  foreign  policy 
controls  by  changing  them  from  a 
"consider"  format  to  a  "determine" 
one.  Foreign  policy  export  controls  are 
of  such  significance  to  the  U.S.  econo- 
my and  to  our  Nation's  reputation  as  a 
reliable  supplier  of  goods  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  put  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  administration.  The  executive 
branch  should  be  asked  to  do  more 
than  to  merely  consider  factors  such 
as  foreign  availability,  extraterritorial- 
ity, and  adverse  economic  impact.  The 
Impact  on  these  criteria  should  be  de- 
termined prior  to  imposition  of  con- 
trols. This  bill  would  provide  for  such 
a  determination  in  terms  of  six  explic- 
it criteria  and  then  repeat  the  process 
on  a  biannual  cycle. 

Foreign  availability,  one  of  the  six 
factors  on  which  the  President  must 
make  a  determination,  has  long  been  a 
sore  spot  for  U.S.  exporters.  The  Com- 
merce Department  was  directed  to  de- 
velop a  capability  to  assess  foreign 
availability  In  the  1979  act.  To  date 
that  capability  has  not  been  developed 
on  an  adequate  basis,  this  despite  the 
earmarking  of  $1.25  million  in  the  act. 
Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  require 
the  Commerce  Department's  Office  of 
Export  Administration  and  the  De- 
fense Department  to  report  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  on  the  operation  and  im- 
provement of  their  foreign  availability 
assessment  capability. 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  foreign 
availability  policy,  the  strict  foreign 
availability  provisions  of  the  foreign 
policy  section  of  the  act  would  be 
made  comparable  to  the  national  secu- 
rity section.  This  would  create  a  far 
more  rigorous  test  for  the  application 
of  foreign  policy  controls  in  the  face 
of  credible  evidence  of  foreign  avall- 
abUlty.  In  addition  the  burden  of 
proof  on  availability  would  be  placed 
on  the  Government.  Business  asser- 
tions will  no  longer  be  simply  dis- 
missed. 

Another  frequently  heard  complaint 
of  the  exporting  community  is  that 
the  Imposition  of  foreign  policy  con- 
trols damages  U.S.  firms  far  more 
than  the  intended  targets  of  the  con- 
trols. Particularly  in  the  face  of  for- 
eign availabUIty,  the  U.S.  exporters 
face  the  loss  of  sales  and  even  entire 
markets  while  their  foreign  competi- 
tors happily  take  advantage  of  the 
windfall  of  a  forfeited  market.  My  bill 
would  address  that  problem  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  directs  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  to  raise 
CoCom— the  Coordinating  Committee, 
which  Includes  the  NATO  countries, 
plus  Japan,  minus  Iceland— to  treaty 
status.  The  objective  would  be  to  not 
only  strengthen  the  administration  of 
national  security  controls  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  but  also  to  provide  a  vehi- 
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which  was  made  by  the  minority  staff 
report  of  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 
Those  recommendations  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  5  days  of  extensive  hear- 
ings and  exhaustive  investigative  work 
imder  the  direction  of  Senator  NxniH's 
minority  staff.  Readers  of  that  report 
will  see  its  influence  on  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  my  bill. 

The  provisions  providing  the  denial 
of  U.S.  exports  as  a  possible  penalty  of 
any  Federal  law.  such  as  the  Espio- 
nage Act.  and  the  adding  to  the  act 
conspiracy  and  possession  with  intent 
to  export  also  owe  their  inspiration  to 
the  fine  work  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  along  with 
the  new  and  stricter  provisions  for  en- 
forcement, there  is  also  a  new  set  of 
deadlines  to  speed  up  the  licensing 
process.  The  fine  work  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  in  clearing  up  the 
licensing  backlog  which  it  inherited 
from  its  predecessor  demonstrates 
that  effective  licensing  need  not  be 
slow  and  cimibersome.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  experts  on  the  licensing  proc- 
ess that  it  Is  possible  to  speed  up  the 
process  even  more,  and  the  new  dead- 
lines which  cut  one-third  off  the  cur- 
rent deadlines  will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  pack- 
age of  amendments  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  which  I  am  proposing 
today  offer  a  careful  balance  between 
the  need  to  control  exports  for  nation- 
al security  and  foreign  policy  purposes 
and  the  need  to  deter  and  indeed  pre- 
vent violations  of  the  act  through  the 
enhancement  of  law  enforcement  re- 
garding the  act.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  proposal  carefully,  to 
read  the  hearings  on  these  proposals 
which  will  be  beginning  soon,  and  to 
join  with  me  in  crafting  an  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  which  will  serve  the 
interests  of  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  and  the  interest  of  our  Nation's 
economic  well  being. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  blU  and  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  full  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.397 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLX 

SacnoM  1.  Thta  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Export  Administration  Act  Amendments  of 
1983". 

POKKiaH  AVAUJISnjTT 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "AND  QUARTERLY" 
after  "ANNUAL"  in  the  lection  heading; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


(d)  Roaaioii  AvAUJiaiUTT  Ripo«t.— The 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  jointly  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tivea  quarterly  reports  on  the  operation  and 
improvement  of  the  Government's  ability  to 
asseas  foreign  avaUabillty.  Including  train- 
ing of  personnel,  use  of  computers,  and  uti- 
lization of  Foreign  Commercial  Service  Offi- 
cers.". 

(b)  Section  4<c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr 
"The  SecreUry  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  cooperate  In  the  gathering  and 
assessment  of  information  relating  to  for- 
eign availabUlty,  Including  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  Jointly  operated 
computer  system.". 

(c)  Section  6(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "PoanoH 
AvMLABiuTY.— ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  Oovemment  agencies  and  with 
at>propriate  technical  advisory  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  5(h),  shall 
review,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  availabil- 
ity, to  countries  to  which  exports  are  con- 
trolled under  this  section,  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  SUtes,  Including  countries 
which  participate  with  the  United  SUtes  In 
multilateral  export  controls,  of  any  goods  or 
technology  the  export  of  which  requires  a 
validated  license  under  this  section.  In  any 
caae  In  which  the  Secretary  determines,  in 
accordance    with    procedures   and   criteria 
which  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish, that  any  such  goods  or  technology 
are  available  In  fact  to  such  destinations 
from  such  sources  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
of  sufficient  quality  so  that  the  requirement 
of  a  validated  license  for  the  export  of  such 
goods  or  technology  Is  or  would  be  ineffec- 
tive in  achieving  the  purpose  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  not,  after  the  determination  Is  made, 
require  a  validated  license  for  the  export  of 
such  goods  or  technology  during  the  period 
of  such  foreign  avaUabllity,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  absence  of  export 
controls  under  this  section  would  prove  det- 
rimental to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  case  In  which  the  President 
determines  that  export  controls  under  this 
section  must  be  maintained  notwithstanding 
foreign  availability,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish that  determination  together  with  a  con- 
cise statement  of  its  basis,  and  the  estimat- 
ed economic  Impact  of  the  decision. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  ap- 
plication for  a  validated  license  which  is  re- 
quired under  this  section  for  the  export  of 
any  goods  or  technology  to  a  particular 
country  and  which  meets  all  other  require- 
ments for  such  an  application,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  goods  or  technol- 
ogy will,  if  the  license  is  denied,  be  available 
in  fact  to  such  country  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States,  Including  countries 
which  participate  with  the  United  States  in 
multilateral  export  controls,  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  of  sufficient  quality  so  that 
denial  of  the  license  would  be  ineffective  In 
achieving  the  purpose  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  subject  to  the  excep- 
tion set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
goods  or  technology,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine whether  a  determination  of  foreign 


availability  under  paragraph  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  such  goods  or  technology  Is  war- 
ranted. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  export  controls  im- 
posed luider  this  section,  in  making  any  de- 
termination of  foreign  availability,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  accept  the  representations  of 
applicants  unless  such  representations  are 
contradicted  by  reliable  evidence.  Uiduding 
scientific  or  physical  examination,  expert 
opinion  based  upon  adequate  factual  Infor- 
mation, or  intelligence  information.". 

(d)  Section  6(fH3)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  With  respect  to  export  controls  Im- 
posed under  this  section.  In  making  any  de- 
termination of  foreign  availability,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  accept  the  representations  of 
applicants  unless  such  representations  are 
contradicted  by  reliable  evidence,  including 
scientific  or  physical  examination,  expert 
opinion  based  upon  adequate  factual  Infor- 
mation, or  intelligence  information.". 

VIOLATIONS 

SBC.  3.  Section  ll(bXl)  of  the  E^xport  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  Act  of  1979  (50  UJ8.C.  App. 
2410(bHl))  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or 
possesses  or  attempts  to  possess  anyttiing 
with  an  intent  to  export  such  thing,  or  con- 
spires to  export,"  after  "anything". 
EifroKCKiixin  OP  bxtort  coirmoLS 

SBC.  4.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2411)  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "head"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "thereof)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasiiry  (and  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Service  specifically  designated  by  the 
Commissioner)"  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(cK3).  by  striking  out  "department  or 
agency  with  enforcement  responsibilities 
under  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  SUtes  Customs  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  After  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
United  SUtes  Customs  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  shall  consult  with 
each  other  to  effect  an  orderly  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

OEHIAL  OP  UCBIISB8 

Sbc.  5.  Section  11(c)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  revoke  or 
suspend  the  authority  to  export  of  any 
person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  arising  out  of  the 
export  of  goods  or  technology  prohibited  by 
or  under  this  Act.". 

IMPORT  COWTROLS 

Sbc.  6.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  followlnr. 
"Whenever  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
section  Is  exercised  with  respect  to  a  coun- 
try, the  President  shall  prohibit  all  Imports 
from  that  country  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
lU  territories  and  possessions,  subject  to 
such  exemptions  for  specified  goods  and 
technology  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scritte.". 


roRxiGH  poucT  coinmoL  critxria 

Sbc.  7.  Section  6<b)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Critbria.— The  President  may 
impose,  expand,  or  extend  export  controls 
under  this  section  only  if  he  determines 
that- 

"(1)  such  controls  will  achieve  the  Intend- 
ed foreign  policy  purpose,  in  light  of  other 
factors.  Including  the  availability  from 
other  countries  of  the  goods  or  technology 
proposed  for  such  controls; 

"(2)  the  proposed  controls  are  compatible 
with  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  SUtes.  including  the  effort  to 
counter  international  terrorism,  and  with 
overaU  United  SUtes  poUcy  toward  the 
country  which  Is  the  proposed  target  of  the 
controls: 

"(3)  other  countries  support  the  Imposi- 
tion or  expansion  of  such  export  controls  by 
the  United  SUtes; 

"(4)  the  proposed  controls  will  not  have 
an  adverse  extraterritorial  effect  on  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States; 

"(S)  the  proposed  controls  will  not  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  export  performance 
of  the  United  SUtes.  on  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  Interna- 
tional economy,  on  the  International  repu- 
utton  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a  suppUer  of 
goods  and  technology,  and  on  Individual 
United  SUtes  comiMnies  and  their  employ- 
ees and  communities,  taking  Into  account 
the  effecU  of  the  controls  on  existing  con- 
tracts; and 

"(6)  the  United  SUtes  has  the  ability  to 
enforce  the  proposed  controls  effectively. 
A  report  setting  forth  such  determinations 
shaU  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  the  date  on  which  controls  are 
Imposed.". 

DBNIAL  OP  nfPOKT  ATTTHORITT 

Sbc.  8.  Section  11(c)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit  any 
person  found  to  have  violated  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued 
under  this  Act  from  importing  goods  or 
technology  into  the  United  SUtes  or  Ite  ter- 
ritories and  possessions.". 

AOVISORT  COIOfTTTBBS 

Sec.  9.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "Business.-": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  with  the  advisory  committees 
esUbllshed  under  section  136  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.". 

LKXnsmG  PROCXDURX 

Sbc.  10.  Section  10  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "90"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "60"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "30"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "20";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "60"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "40". 

SBCUKlTy  MBASOTtBS 

Sbc.  11.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  SBCimiTY  MxASURBS.— The  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  in  consulUtion  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau    of    Investigation,    shaU    provide 


advice  and  technical  assistance  to  persons 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  handling  of 
goods  or  technology  subject  to  controls 
under  this  section  to  develop  security  sys- 
tems to  prevent  violations  or  evasion  of  con- 
trols Imposed  under  this  section.". 

SHORT  SUPPLY  COKTROLS 

Sbc.  12.  Section  7  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (i)  and  (J). 

AVAILABIUTT  OP  UffORMATIOB 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  Section  12(cK3)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  including  Information 
pertaining  to  subjects  of  ongoing  Investiga- 
tions." after  "enforcement  of  this  Act"  In 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  shall  consult  on  a 
continuing  basis  with  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  the 
heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
which  obtain  Information  subject  to  this 
paragraph  to  faciUUte  the  sharing  of  such 
infonnatlon.". 

NBOOTIATIOHS 

Sbc.  14.  The  President  shall  enter  Into  ne- 
gotiations— 

(1)  with  the  govemmenU  which  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  group  known  as  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  in  order  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  multilateral  treaty  among  the 
participants;  and 

(2)  with  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries In  order  to  achieve  bilateral  agree- 
ments; 

to  provide  for  Improved  enforcement  and 
administration  of  export  control  laws. 

SARCTITT  OP  COHTRACTS 

Sbc.  15.  Section  6  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followlnr 

"(1)  Eppect  oh  ExisnHG  CoirmAcrs.- 
Export  controls  Imposed  under  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  exports  pursuant  to  a 
contract  or  other  agreement  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  Imposition  of  such  controls.". 

BXPHtATIOn  OP  PORKIGII  POUCT  COIfTROLS 

Sbc.  16.  Section  6(aK2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1979,  or  one  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1983,  or  sU 
months";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "six  months". 

SPECIAL  UCENSIMC  PROCBDURBS 

Sbc.  17.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consistent  with  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  require  a  qualified  general  license  in 
lieu  of  a  validated  license  under  this  section 
for  the  export  of  goods  or  technology  if  the 
export  of  such  goods  or  technology  is  re- 
stricted pursuant  to  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment, formal  or  Informal,  to  which  the 
United  SUtes  Is  a  party,  but  such  export 
does  not  require  the  specific  approval  of  the 
parties  to  such  multilateral  agreement; 

"(B)  develop  and  encourage  the  use  of  spe- 
cial licensing  procedures  under  which  quali- 
fied exporters  receive  approval  to  conduct  a 
series  of  transactions  under  which  goods  or 
technology  may  be  exported  or  reexported 
to  approved  consignees  outside  the  United 
SUtes  without  having  to  apply  for  and  re- 
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ceive  indivi^uany  validated  export  licenses: 
and 
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Secret!  ry 


shall  periodically  review  the 

special  licensing  procedures  taldng 

action  to  increase  utilization  by 

_  quUification  requirements  or  low- 
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transactions  of  limited  value 
validated  license  require- 


for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
.  1989.  of  which  $  shall 

each  year  for  foreign  availabil- 
::  and". 


EXTENSION  or  ACT 


Section  20  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
of  1979  is  amended  by  striking 
30.  1983"  and  inserting  in 
September  30.  1989". 
Provisions  of  Heinz  Export 
AomNisi  RATION  Act  Amendments  Bill 

The  inten  ;lon  of  the  bill  is  that  it  be  a  dis- 
cussion dnft.  Its  principal  provisions  in- 
clude the  fo  Uowing: 

Section  1  indicates  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  tiie  Export  Administration  Act 
Amendmen  s  of  1983. 

Section  3  Foreign  AvailabUity.  requires 
OEA  and  D  DD  to  report  quarterly  on  oper- 
ation and  improvement  of  the  Govern- 
ment's ablli  ty  to  assess  foreign  availability, 
including  ti  aining  of  personnel,  use  of  com- 
puters, utill  sation  of  PCS  officers.  Mandates 
OEA  and  I OD  cooperation  in  Information 
gathering  a  nd  assessment,  including  a  Joint- 
ly operatedTcomputer  system. 

The  foreikn  availability  provisions  of  for- 
eign policy  controls  are  strengthened  by 
making  th«m  comparable  to  foreign  avail- 
ability pro\  Isions  governing  national  securi- 
ty export  o  introls.  With  regard  to  export  li- 
cense applii  ations  under  both  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  controls,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conmerce  shall  accept  applicants' 
assertions  ( f  foreign  availability  unless  able 
to  present  ( vidence  to  the  contrary. 

Section  3  Violations,  adds  to  the  statute 
provisions  naking  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
possess  rest  ricted  items  with  the  intent  to  il- 
legally exp  art,  and  to  conspire  to  illegally 
export  rest  cted  items. 

Section  4  Enforcement,  gives  enforcement 
to  the  Cusi  oms  Service,  as  Is  done  with  the 
enforcemei  t  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  while  leaving  licensing  with  the  Com- 
merce Dep  irtment. 

Section  !  provides  denial  of  n.S.  exports 
as  a  possil  le  penalty  for  violation  of  any 
Federal  lat  ,  such  as  the  Espionage  Act,  aris- 
ing out  of  1  he  export  of  goods  or  technology 
prohibited  by  or  under  the  EAA.  There 
seems  to  1«  a  loophole  in  current  law  in 
that  this  nenalty  cannot  be  applied  when  a 
conviction  is  made  under  another  act  (e.g. 
espionage  i  tatutes),  even  thotigh  the  export 
of  controU  id  items  may  have  been  involved, 
either  actual  or  intended.  This  penalty 
would  be  e  [panded  to  cover  such  cases. 

Section  I,  Import  Controls,  expands  for- 
eign policy  controls  by  requiring  the  imposi- 
tion of  imi  )ort  controls  on  a  country  when- 
ever forei(  n  policy  export  controls  are  im- 
posed. Su<  b  import  controls  are  subject  to 
such  exei  iptlons  for  specified  goods  and 

technolog]  as  the  President  may  describe. 


Section  7  strengthens  the  criteria  for  for- 
eign policy  controls  by  changing  them  from 
a  "consider"  format  to  a  "determine"  one. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  President  would 
have  to  determine  that  the  controls  will 
achieve  the  intended  foreign  policy  pur- 
poses, thus  putting  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  President  for  justifying  controls.  The 
report  on  this  criteria  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  at  the  time  that  controls  are 
to  enter  into  effect. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
hibit offenders  of  the  Act  from  importing 
goods  or  technology  into  the  United  States. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Secretary,  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  con- 
sult with  the  industry,  labor,  and  other 
sector  advisory  committees  established 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Section  10  reduces  the  time  allocated  to 
the  various  stages  of  the  licensing  proce- 
dure, e.g.  90  days  reduced  to  60  days,  60  to 
40.  30  to  20. 

Section  11  directs  the  Customs  Commis- 
sioner, in  consultation  with  the  FBI  and  the 
Commerce  Department,  to  provide  advisory 
assistance  to  Industries  to  develop  adequate 
systems  of  internal  security. 

Section  12  repeals  controls  on  the  export 
of  unprocessed  red  cedar  and  horses. 

Section  13  requires  greater  consultation 
and  information  sharing  by  the  intelligence 
community,  the  Commerce  Department, 
and  the  Customs  Service. 

Section  14  directs  the  President  to  enter 
into  negotiations  to  raise  CoCom  to  treaty 
status  and  to  conclude  similar  bilateral  trea- 
ties with  other  friendly  nations. 

Section  15  provides  for  sanctity  of  existing 
contracts  at  the  time  of  the  imposition  of 
foreign  policy  controls. 

Section  16  reduces  the  duration  of  foreign 
policy  controls  from  one  year  to  six  months. 
Renewal  procedures  are  unaltered. 

Section  17  calls  for  maximum  use  of  a 
qualified  general  license  for  intra-CoCom 
trade,  as  provided  for  in  current  law.  In  ad- 
dition it  provides  instructions  for  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  special  licensing  proce- 
dures whereby  qualified  exporters  would  be 
able  to  conduct  a  series  of  export  transac- 
tions with  approved  consignees  without  re- 
quiring individual  validated  export  licenses. 
Moreover,  the  section  calls  for  the  Secretary 
to  exempt  transactions  of  limited  value 
from  individually  validated  license  require- 
ments. The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
review  these  procedures  with  an  eye  to  en- 
hancing their  use  by  reducing  qualification 
requirements,  lowering  minimal  thresholds, 
combining  and  eliminating  procedures 
where  appropriate. 

Section  18  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1989,  Including  additional  funds  for 
foreign  availability  assessment. 

Section  19  renews  the  Act  for  six  years.* 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  398.  A  bill  to  promote  additional 
export  sales  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, through  an  export  credit  revolv- 
ing fund.  In  at  least  direct  proportion 
to  acreage  reduction  efforts  and  to  es- 
tablish authority  for  bonus  commodity 
export  sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
rictilture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AGRICOLTURAL  EXPORT  MARKET  RECOVERY  ACT 
OP  1>83 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
high  time  the  Reagan  administration 
and  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
take  a  clear  and  firm  stand  on  agricul- 


tural export  policy.  It  is  time  to  send  a 
strong,  p<»itive.  and  confident  signal 
to  U.S.  fanners  and  our  competitors  in 
international  agricultural  markets 
that  this  country  will  aggressively 
meet  all  market  challenges  and  pursue 
every  market  opportunity. 

Compared  to  2  years  ago,  U.S.  grain 
exports  are  down  6  percent  while  the 
grain  exports  of  our  competitors  have 
increased  almost  4  percent.  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  has  in- 
creased its  wheat  exports  during  this 
period  by  more  than  12  percent.  Simi- 
larly, U.S.  red  meat  exports  are  down  3 
percent,  poultry  down  17  percent,  eggs 
down  35  percent,  cotton  down  9  per- 
cent, and  rice  down  27  percent. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  global  reces- 
sion has  dampened  the  demand  for  ag- 
ricultural products,  we  must  not  use 
that  as  an  excuse  to  do  less  in  the 
international  trade  arena  than  we  are 
capable  of.  In  fact,  given  the  relatively 
strong  economic  condition  of  this 
country,  this  is  precisely  the  time  to 
aggressively  advance  on  all  interna- 
tional market  fronts,  particularly  agri- 
culture. 

The  global  recession  has  not  made 
the  world  any  less  hungry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—quite the  opposite.  Starvation  is 
not  an  acceptable  alternative  to  feed- 
ing people,  and  because  we  can  do  it 
cheaper,  agriculture  is  a  D.S.  interna- 
tional advantage  which  must  be  de- 
fended not  only  in  our  interest  but  in 
the  Interest  of  the  entire  world.  U.S. 
agriculture  is  as  much  an  obligation  as 
it  is  an  opportiuiity. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  the  Agricultiu^  Export 
Market  Recovery  Act,  is  designed  to 
provide  the  essential  missing  ingredi- 
ent to  a  full  and  lasting  agricultural 
economic  recovery.  Our  efforts  to  en- 
courage and  assist  farmers  to  reduce 
production  are  comprehensive  and  in- 
novative and  will,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
effective.  However,  our  success  at 
curbing  production  can  be  offset  by 
our  failure  to  at  least  maintain  our  ex- 
ports. 

Discouragingly,  the  Department  of 
Agricultiu^  continues  to  revise  down- 
ward its  grain  export  projections.  The 
Department's  December  export  pro- 
jection for  all  grains  was  almost  4  mil- 
lion metric  tons  less  than  its  Novem- 
ber projection.  As  a  result,  grain  farm- 
ers will  have  to  reduce  production  an 
additional  ISO  million  bushels  Just  to 
keep  price-depressing  stocks  from  in- 
creasing. 

The  effect  of  our  farm  policy  Is  com- 
parable to  a  dog  chasing  its  tail.  Our 
success  at  reducing  production  can 
also  be  offset  within  the  world  market 
by  our  competitors  increasing  their 
production.  No  other  grain  supplier  in 
the  world  has  Implemented  programs 
to  constrain  production  in  1983.  In 
fact,  our  unilateral  decision  to  cut 
grain  production  has  provided  encour- 


agement to  competitive  suppliers  to 
expand  output.  We  desperately  need 
to  send  our  competition  a  clear  signal 
now  of  our  export  intentions. 

The  Agricultural  Export  Market  Re- 
covery Act  does  Just  that  in  language 
and  action  that  should  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  either  UJS.  farmers  or 
their  foreign  competition  of  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  international  ag- 
ricultural trade. 

The  bin  will  establish  a  direct  and 
vital  link  between  crop  production  and 
the  Government's  effort  to  expand  ex- 
ports. It  recognizes  the  mutual  obliga- 
tion of  farmers  and  the  Government 
to  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  price- 
depressing  surplus  grain  stocks.  Clear- 
ly, the  quickest  and  most  effective  way 
to  eliminate  burdensome  and  costly 
surpluses  is  to  simultaneously  reduce 
production  and  expand  exports. 

The  act  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  draw  upon  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  export  promo- 
tion activities  but  as  yet  unexpended. 
The  act  causes  funds  to  be  drawn  from 
this  CCC  account  in  the  same  amount 
as  payments  are  made  to  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  the  1983  paid  land  diver- 
sion program.  That  is,  for  every  dollar 
paid  to  farmers  to  divert  land  out  of 
production,  a  dollar  will  be  used  to 
promote  and  expand  commercial 
export  sales.  Importantly,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Government's  export 
market  promotion  resources  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  farmers'  participa- 
tion In  supply  control  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  export  sales  fund 
being  a  needed  further  incentive  for 
farmers  to  reduce  output,  our  foreign 
competitors  will  view  our  unilateral 
decision  to  reduce  production  in  a  to- 
tally different  light— the  more  success- 
ful we  are  at  reducing  production,  the 
greater  our  capability  to  respond  to 
market  opportunities  and  challenges. 

The  bill,  in  combination  with  cur- 
rent farm  programs,  constitutes  the 
fimdamental  elements  of  a  much  over- 
due U.S.  international  farm  policy— a 
policy  which  recognizes  and  is  de- 
signed to  effectively  deal  with  the  re- 
alities of  world  agricultural  markets 
during  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

Mrs.  Smith,  my  dear  friend  and  well- 
respected  colleague,  has  Joined  me  in 
sponsorship  of  the  bill  In  the  House, 
and  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  give  this 
important  issue  their  full  attention. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  399.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Panel  for  coordination  of 
Government  debt  collection  and  delin- 
quency prevention  activities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADVISORY  PANEL  POR  COORDINA- 
TION OP  GOVERNMENTAL  DEBT  COLLECTION 
AND  DELINQOENCY  PREVENTION  ACTIVITIES 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  once 
again,  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  Advisory  Panel  for 


coordination  of  Government  debt  col- 
lection and  delinquency  prevention  ac- 
tivities. This  legislation  is  similar  to 
that  which  I  introduced  in  the  second 
session  of  the  97th  Congress. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  need  for 
Improved  debt  collection  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  time  and  time  again, 
studies  by  numerous  Federal  agencies 
have  pointed  out  the  shortcomings 
and  poor  record  of  current  Govern- 
ment debt  collection  procedures. 

Some  24  agencies  have  not.  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
rigorously  collected  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars owed  to  the  Government.  As  I 
noted  last  fall,  as  of  September  30, 
1979,  over  $175  billion  was  owed  to  the 
United  States.  This  figure  included 
$25  billion  in  delinquent  or  defaulted 
payments  and  $13  billion  in  tax  delin- 
quencies. Another  $12  billion  repre- 
sented delinquent  or  defaulted  loans 
and  other  borrowings.  Unconscionably, 
over  $1  billion  was  written  off  in  fiscal 
year  1979. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  it  is  unac- 
ceptable for  the  Government  to  Ignore 
or  to  write  off  these  debts  at  a  time 
when  the  public  expects,  deserves,  and 
demands  that  the  Government  follow 
sound  business  practices  and  balance 
the  budget. 

My  proposal  would  create  a  panel  of 
experts  from  the  private  sector  to 
study  Government  debt  collection 
practices  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  increased  efficiency  and  iml- 
formlty  In  those  collection  activities. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
Government  has  begtm  to  contract 
with  private  agencies  to  collect  delin- 
quent accotmts.  As  we  watch  these  ef- 
forts with  interest,  now  is  the  time  to 
take  that  idea  another  step  forward  by 
consulting  with  private  Industry  on 
Federal  collections  efforts  overall. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  panel  will 
offer  much-needed  advice  on  this  seri- 
ous problem  at  a  time  of  great  need 
for  Government  to  heed  the  wisdom  of 
the  private  sector.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kkwnedy,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
BisEN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Chiub,  Mr.  Crawstow,  Mr. 
Dawforth,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
ELiGLETOif,  Mr.  GLoni.  Mr. 
Hart,    Mr.    Hnira,    Mr.    Hol- 

LIHOS.  Mr.  IHOUYB,  Mr.  Lbvw, 

Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  MnmiBAtm, 
Mr.  MoYHiHAH,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
RixGLE,  Mr.  Sarbahxs,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Statford,  Mr. 
TsOHGAS,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Lautcmberg,  and  Mr.  Huddle- 

STON): 

S.  400.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal 
public  birthday:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


MASm  LUTRER  KINa.  JR..  NAtlONAL  HOLIDAY 

B«r.  BIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  wiU  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
this  bill  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksmhe- 
DY)  and  26  other  Senators.  It  is  a  bill 
to  designate  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  national 
holiday. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  this  leg- 
islation before  us  continuously  since 
Dr.  King's  death  in  1968.  In  my  judg- 
ment, its  enactment  Is  long  overdue.  I 
am  encouraged,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  97th  Congress,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  to  place  a  statue  of  Dr. 
King  in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol.  I  be- 
lieve that,  having  taken  that  step. 
Congress  will  act  soon  to  memorialize 
his  birthday  as  19  State  governments 
have  already  done,  including,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  the  State  of  Maryland. 

A  nation's  character  is  reflected  to 
its  choice  of  heroes.  Every  nation  has 
holidays  that  commemorate  the  lives 
of  its  founders  or  early  leaders,  but  it 
is  a  curious  thing  that  very  few  na- 
tions have  had  the  courage  or  the 
wisdom  to  honor  their  prophets.  Rare 
indeed  is  a  nation  which  pauses  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  who  brought  honor  to 
the  country,  not  by  war,  not  by  con- 
quest, not  by  violence,  but  by  love  and 
nonviolence. 

Dr.  Martto  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was 
such  a  man.  He  was  a  major  figure  in 
the  prophetic  tradition.  In  a  short 
career,  he  achieved  much  that  affect- 
ed the  course  of  our  Nation's  history. 
As  with  the  accomplishments  of  our 
Nation's  founders.  Dr.  King's  achieve- 
ments can  be  recalled  with  pride  and 
admiration. 

But  Dr.  King  gave  us  something 
more.  He  cried  out  against  injustice, 
but  he  also  testified  to  a  stirring  ideal 
of  Justice.  He  castigated  America  for 
what  it  had  become,  but  he  also  ta- 
spired  it  with  a  vision  of  what  it  could 
yet  be.  His  dream,  of  a  nation  where 
black  and  white  would  live  together  to 
harmony  and  equality,  was  not  his 
dream  alone.  It  was  the  dream  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  all  colors  who 
came  together  In  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  human 
dignity. 

Of  course  Dr.  King  was  angered  by 
the  injustices  which  American  society 
had  heaped  upon  his  people.  But  he 
was  not  embittered  by  this  history.  He 
loved  America  and  longed  to  see  It  re- 
deemed and  restored  to  righteousness. 
Dr.  King  knew  that  "the  festering  sore 
of  segregation  debilitates  the  white 
man  as  well  as  the  Negro."  His  aim 
was  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  races,  to  work  with  white 
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Americans  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
He  viewed  nonviolent  protest  as  the 
most  effective  and  most  practical  way 
to  apply  trie  redemptive  power  of  love 
to  social  ac  d  historical  ills. 

Martin  L  uther  King  did  not  plan  to 
devote  his  life  to  politics  and  social 
change.  Crdained  into  the  Baptist 
ministry  ai  19,  his  intention  had  been 
a  life  of  study  and  preaching  to  his 
own  congregation.  In  the  mid-1950's, 
however,  h  e  began  to  feel  called  upon 
to  lead«  It  rger  flock.  He  was  catapult- 
ed sudden]  f  into  national  prominence 
by  the  rus: »  of  historic  events.  His  life 
would  nev«  r  be  the  same  after  Decem- 
ber 5,  195! .  when  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks  of 
Montgome-y.  Ala.  refused  to  give  up 
her  seat  ai  id  move  to  the  back  of  the 
bus.  That  Mlamant  refusal  launched  a 
year-long  ion-violent  protest  by  the 
blacks  of  Montgomery,  led  by  Dr. 
King.  Thu  \  began  a  period  of  tumultu- 
ous changd  in  the  South,  and  Martin 
Luther  Kii  ig's  career  as  the  emblem  of 
the  Amerii  an  freedom  movement  and 
the  voice  o  \  its  participants. 

After  th;  bus  boycott  in  Montgom- 
ery succeided  in  desegregating  the 
city's  bus(s,  the  nonviolent  crusade 
spread  throughout  the  Nation,  to 
Selma.  Alt  any.  Birmingham  and  even- 
tually to  the  urban  slums  of  the 
North.  ling  and  his  followers 
marched,  staged  sit-ins  and  freedom 
rides,  in  tt  eir  struggle  for  the  elimina- 
\X<aa  of  set  regation  at  lunch  counters, 
interstate  Ibuses.  and  aU  public  facili- 
ties. They;  also  struggled  for  full  par- 
ticipation ifor  black  people  in  all  as- 
pects of  American  life:  for  freedom 
from  employment  discrimination,  for 
fair  acces^  to  housing,  and.  most  im- 
portantly, for  the  right  to  vote  which 
had  for  so  long  been  denied  them. 

When  I  irst  met  Dr.  King  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  he  was  leading  the  freedom 
movement  from  a  Jail  cell.  He  was 
paying  th<  penalty  for  a  civil  disobedi- 
ence chance  arising  from  his  historic 
campaign  for  the  right  to  vote.  Dr. 
King  and  his  followers  endured  re- 
peated threats  of  violence  as  they 
worked  f oi '  full  equality  under  the  law. 
Their  hones  and  churches  were  at- 
tacked anl  destroyed;  many  of  them 
were  beati  n:  some  of  them  were  killed. 
The  opponents  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  did  not  let  the  law  stand  in 
their  way  Dr.  King's  practice  of  civil 
disobedlet  ce,  by  contrast,  manifested 
respect  f o  -  the  law.  He  and  his  follow- 
ers openis  defied  unjiist  laws,  whether 
those  ordJ  nances  enforced  racial  segre- 
gation, or^estricted  the  right  of  peace- 
ful protest  against  segregation.  But,  as 
Dr.  King  #rote,  "I  submit  that  an  indi- 
vidual wlio  breaks  a  law  that  con- 
science tejto  him  is  unjust,  and  willing- 
ly accept^  the  penalty  by  sUying  in 
Jail  to  adouse  the  conscience  of  the 
communil  y  over  its  injustice,  is  in  re- 
ality exp  easing  the  very  highest  re- 
ject for  he  law." 


IiCartin  Luther  King's  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  freedom  was  inter- 
nationally recognized  when  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  .Prize  in 
1964.  At  35.  he  was  the  youngest 
person  ever  to  receive  that  award.  He 
accepted  it  on  behalf  of  aU  those  who 
were  devoting  their  lives  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  in  America.  He  called 
himself  the  "trustee  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  scores  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  •  •  *"  The  prize  made  manifest 
the  widespread  influence  of  the  man 
whose  struggle  for  Justice  had  touched 
the  conscience  of  the  world.  Pom- 
years  later,  when  the  assassin's  bullet 
cut  down  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  not 
America  alone,  but  the  entire  world, 
lost  a  great  spiritual  leader. 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
days  were  without  honor  in  their  own 
country.  To  some  extent,  that  is  true 
also  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  At 
least  on  the  national  level,  we  have  yet 
to  recognize  the  contributions  of  this 
great  spirit.  In  that  sense  we  have  also 
failed  to  comprehend  fully  the  chal- 
lenge with  which  his  memory  con- 
fronts all  of  us:  the  challenge  to  trans- 
late into  reality  the  dream  of  love  and 
equality  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life. 

A  national  holiday  in  Dr.  King's 
honor  will  give  us  a  time  every  year  to 
reassess  our  commitment  to  this  chal- 
lenge. It  will  be  a  time  each  year  to 
chart  our  progress  in  freeing  our 
Nation  of  intolerance  and  prejudice. 
Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  as  a  nation 
each  January  15  to  the  task  of  fulfill- 
ing the  dream  which  Martin  Luther 
King  described  so  eloquently: 

Let  U8  all  hope  that  the  dark  clouds  of 
racial  prejudice  will  soon  i>ass  away,  that 
the  deep  fog  of  misunderstanding  will  be 
lifted  from  our  fear-drenched  communities, 
and  that  in  some  not  too  distant  tomorrow 
the  radiant  stars  of  love  and  brotherhood 
will  shine  over  our  great  Nation  with  all  of 
their  sdntlllattng  beauty. 

I  yield  to  the  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

KBNmDT). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  today  to  Join 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Mathias,  and  others  in  intro- 
ducing the  legislation  to  designate 
January  15.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s 
birthday,  as  a  national  holiday. 

This  legislation  honors  Dr.  King  not 
only  for  the  strength  of  his  leadership 
and  the  courage  of  his  commitment  to 
himian  rights,  but  also  for  his  unique 
contributions  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  all  people  are  created  equal. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  every  Congress  since  Dr. 
King's  death  in  1968.  It  is  long  past 
time  for  our  Nation  to  observe  not 
only  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men  in  our  history,  but  the  contri- 
butions of  the  members  of  an  entire 
race,  brought  here  not  in  hope  but  in 
chains— who  built  so  much  of  this 
land— and  who  in  their  own  liberation 


have  lifted  the  shadow  of  prejudice 
from  so  many  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  must 
be  a  day  of  all  Americans,  because 
Martin  Luther  King's  dream  is  the 
American  dream. 

National  recognition  of  Dr.  King  is 
expecially  timely  now.  when  funda- 
mental rights  such  as  the  right  to 
vote,  the  right  to  open  housing,  and 
the  right  to  integrated  schools— issues 
for  which  Dr.  King  literally  gave  his 
life— are  threatened  more  seriously 
than  at  any  time  in  the  modem  histo- 
ry of  this  land.  In  the  struggle  of  this 
time,  let  us  recall  the  words  of  Dr. 
King  himself:  "However  difficult  the 
moment,  however  frustrating  the 
hour,  it  wUl  not  be  long,  because  truth 
pressed  to  Earth  will  rise  again." 

In  Dr.  King's  last  address,  the  day 
before  his  death,  he  said  that  he  had 
been  "to  the  mountain  top."  He  spoke 
of  his  vision  that  true  equality  for  all 
people  in  America  could  be  achieved. 

In  honoring  Dr.  King,  we  bring  that 
vision  a  little  closer  to  fulfillment.  By 
establishing  a  national  holiday  to  com- 
memorate his  name,  we  create  a  great- 
er national  awareness  of  his  life  and  a 
greater  national  commitment  to  the 
achievement  of  his  dream. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  to  see  that 
there  is  speedy  action  on  this  measure 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  participation  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  seeking  this 
goal  of  making  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  a  national  holiday.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  civil  rights  battle 
since  he  first  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
know  that  he  will  be  a  great  force  in 
finally  completing  this  action. 

Last  year,  when  the  Congress  had 
adopted  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
bust  of  Martin  Luther  King,  I  called 
Coretta  King  to  tell  her  of  that  event. 
"Thank  goodness,"  she  said,  "But  I 
hope  this  Is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
hoUday  bill." 

I  assured  her  at  that  time  that  it  was 
not,  and  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  26  others 
who  have  cosponsored  the  bill  I  think 
gives  proof  that  we  do  not  consider 
that  placing  the  bust  of  the  first  black 
American  to  be  so  memorialized  in  the 
Capitol  is  a  substitute  for  the  holiday 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
knows  full  well,  this  legislation  has 
been  examined  in  very  careful  detail 
already  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
There  have  been  hours  of  hearings. 
Each  feature  of  the  particular  propos- 
al has  been  gone  into  in  very  careful 
detaU. 

There  are  those  who  talk  about  the 
economic  impact  of  creating  an  addi- 


tional hoUday  and  what  that  would 
mean  particularly  at  a  time  of  econom- 
ic strife  and  challenge.  But  I  believe, 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
that  each  one  of  those  issues  has  been 
responded  to  and  the  case  has  been 
made  of  the  importance  of  this  holi- 
day to  all  Americans  and  what  it 
means  to  them. 

I  remind  particularly  our  new  col- 
leagues who  follow  these  events  in  the 
Record  that  there  has  been  a  very 
complete  and  extensive,  and  I  consider 
it  to  be  exhaustive,  examination  of  the 
implications  of  this  issue,  and  they  can 
familiarize  themselves  with  that 
record.  It  has  been  done.  It  has  been 
made.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  have  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  review  this 
legislation. 

I  Join  again  with  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  in  saying  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  and  with  all 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  the  bipartisan  way  that  this 
has  been  expressed  here  today  and  at 
other  times  to  insure  that  we  wUl  have 
successful  passage  of  this  legislation. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  proud  to  Join  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  a  bill  paying  tribute  to 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  declaring 
his  birthday  a  national  holiday.  Our 
country's  official  honor  to  this  great 
man  is  long  overdue. 

Dr.  King  has  made  greater  contribu- 
tions toward  achieving  equality  and 
Justice  in  this  century  than  has  any 
other  American.  The  architect  of  our 
nonviolent  revolution  in  civil  rights 
and  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  leaders 
of  any  era.  he  occupies  a  unique  place 
in  American  history.  He  has  touched 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  around  the 
globe,  who  cherish  freedom  and  liber- 
ty, peace,  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  introducing 
legislation  to  designate  January  15, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  birthday,  as 
a  legal  public  holiday.  I  have  been  a 
longtime  supporter  of  efforts  to  desig- 
nate Dr.  King's  birthday  a  national 
holiday  and  have  cosponsored  this  leg- 
islation in  the  97th  Congress  and  in 
previous  Congresses.  Many  cities  and 
States  observe  the  birthday  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  as  a  time  of  com- 
memoration, reflection,  and  peace  for 
all  of  their  citizens.  I  am  proud  that 
my  own  Stote  of  Maryland  has  cele- 
brated January  15  as  a  legal  holiday 
since  1974. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  one 
of  our  Nation's  greatest  leaders  in  the 
ongoing  struggle  to  achieve  full  equali- 
ty for  aU  citizens.  The  13  years  of  his 
leadership  in  this  struggle  for  civil  and 
human  rights— from  the  beginning  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1955.  to  the  end 
in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  in  1968— changed 


and  continue  to  affect  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  That  time  saw  a  massive  up- 
surge in  public  support  for  and  partici- 
pation in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
and  witnessed  great  strides  in  the 
areas  of  voting  rights,  fair  housing, 
and  equal  employment  opportunity. 
Dr.  King's  courageous  stands  and  his 
unyielding  belief  in  the  power  of  non- 
violence reawakened  the  consciousness 
of  our  Nation  to  the  continuation  of 
injustice  and  racial  discrimination  in 
America.  100  years  after  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  guarantees  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  Americans  owe  Blartin  Luther 
King  a  debt  for  his  willingness  to  take 
personal  risks,  and  ultimately  to  pay 
the  price  with  his  life,  in  order  that 
the  affirmation  "with  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all"  might  become  a  reality. 

Dr.  King  dreamed  of  an  America  in 
which  our  children  will  not  be  Judged 
by  the  color  of  their  skin,  but  by  the 
content  of  their  character.  Nearly  15 
years  after  his  death.  America  Is  still 
striving  toward  the  fulfillment  of  his 
vision.  The  designation  of  January  15 
as  a  national  holiday  not  only  pays 
tribute  to  this  great  man,  but  would 
also  set  aside  time  for  all  Americans  to 
reflect  on  and  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  principles  of  Justice  and  equali- 
ty which  Dr.  King's  life  exemplified.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  important  and  long-over- 
due measure,  and  to  work  for  Its  swift 
enactment  in  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Join  my  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  designate  January 
15.  the  birthday  of  Dr.  BAartin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  as  a  national  holiday.  By  so 
doing,  we  honor  not  only  the  man  but 
the  cause  for  which  he  stood  and 
fought  and  died— the  cause  of  the  Jus- 
tice and  equality  for  all.  By  awakening 
a  nation's  conscience,  as  he  did.  Dr. 
King  brought  closer  to  realization  the 
dreams  of  millions  of  people  who  have 
looked  on  America  as  a  land  of  liberty 
and  Justice.  Declaring  his  birthday  a 
national  holiday  will  help  us  remem- 
ber and  allow  us  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  principles  for  which  he 
stood  and  for  which  this  Nation  must 
forever  stand. 

During  the  200-plus  years  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  existed  as  a  nation, 
many  great  and  courageous  men  and 
women  have  fought— and  some  have 
died— for  their  beliefs  in  equality.  Dr. 
King,  who  was  assassinated  in  Mem- 
phis on  April  4.  1968.  would  have  been 
54  this  year,  had  he  lived. 

Dr.  King  first  came  to  national 
prominence  following  the  1955  bus 
boycott  in  Montgomery.  Ala,  This  non- 
violent protest  of  discrimination, 
which  culminated  in  the  desegregation 
of  Montgomery's  public  transportation 
system,  was  the  springboard  from 
which   Dr.   King   rallied   millions   of 


Americans  of  all  creeds  and  colors 
against  injustice  in  America. 

In  his  1964  book  entitled  "Why  We 
Can't  Wait,"  Dr.  King  explained  his 
strategy  of  nonviolent  protest  in  the 
following  manner 

In  any  non-violent  campaign  there  are 
four  basic  steps:  collection  of  the  facts  to  de- 
termine whether  inJusUces  exist;  negotia- 
tion:       seU-purlfication:        and        direct 
action  ...  in  Birmingham  .  .  .  there  can  be 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  racial  injustice 
engulfs  this  community  .  .  .  Negro  leaden 
sought  to  negotiate  with  the  city  fathers. 
But    the    latter    consistently    refused    to 
engage  in  good-faith  negotiation  .  .  .  certain 
promises  were  made  by  merchant*— for  ex- 
ample, to  remove  the  stores'  humiliating 
racial  signs  ...  As  the  weeks  went  by.  we 
realized   that  we  were   the   victims  of  a 
broken  promise  ...  we  had  no  alternative 
except  to  prepare  for  direct  action  (and!  un- 
dertake        a         process         of         self- 
purification  ...  we  repeatedly  asked  our- 
selves: "Are  you  able  to  accept  blow  without 
retaliating?"  "Are  you  able  to  endure  the 
ordeal  of  Jail?"  ...  We  know  through  pain- 
ful experience  that  freedom  is  never  volun- 
tarily given  by  the  oppressor  It  must  be  de- 
manded by  the  oppressed.   .  .  .  For  years 
now  1  liave  heard  the  word  "Walt!"  It  rings 
in  the  ear  of  every  Negro  with  piercing  fa- 
miliarity. This  "Wait"  lias  almost  always 
meant  "Never."  We  must  come  to  see,  with 
one  of  our  distinguished  Jurists,  that  "Jus- 
tice too  long  delayed  is  Justice  denied." 

The  nonviolent  demonstrations  for 
justice  and  freedom  by  Dr.  King  and 
his  followers  and  the  violent  reactions 
of  those  determined  to  maintain  and 
defend  bigotry  and  racism  received 
worldwide  attention.  No  longer  could 
this  crisis  of  injustice  and  inequality 
be  dismissed  or  ignored.  Who  among 
us  can  erase  the  memory  of  S-year-olds 
marching  outside  of  segregated  public 
facilities  being  viciously  attacked  by 
police  dogs,  elderly  women  being 
hosed  down  while  trying  to  register  to 
vote,  of  a  burning  bus  of  freedom 
riders  and  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tors being  beaten,  kicked,  and  spat 
upon? 

Despite  the  attempts  to  turn  Dr. 
King  and  his  followers  back,  they 
Journeyed  onward  toward  the  goal  of 
eradicating  racial  injustice  in  our  soci- 
ety. His  determination  to  insure  that 
his  "dream"  would  become  reality  was 
a  motivating  force  behind  the  passage 
of  critical  legislation  such  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  Is  it  now  time  we 
help  renew  our  dedication  to  his  goals 
of  freedom  and  equality  and  honor 
him  for  his  many  contributions  to  our 
society  by  enacting  legislation  to  desig- 
nate his  birthday,  January  16,  as  a  na- 
tional holiday? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  who 
have  argued,  and  will  continue  to 
argue,  that  if  a  national  holiday  is  de- 
clared for  Dr.  King's  birthday,  other 
minority  groups  will  expect  the  same 
for  their  "heroes. "  Such  an  arg\iment 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  racially  inte- 
grated crusade  which  he  led  was  to 
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benefit  all  Americans.  White  as  well  as 
black  free  lom  riders,  marchers,  and  so 
forth,  ga^e  their  lives  in  the  war 
against  ra  :ial  injustice. 

Martin  1  .uther  King.  Jr.,  had  a  cause 
he  believe  1  in  so  strongly  that  it  cost 
him  his  U  fe.  It  is  a  sad  but  true  fact 
that  his  <  ream  of  equality  and  free- 
dom for  all  of  us  has  yet  to  be 
achieved.  Let  us  pay  him  the  tribute 
that  is  loi  ig  overdue  by  enacting  this 
legislation 

•  Mr.  HI  INZ.  ytr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  t<  Join  with  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  cosponjoring  this  legislation  to  es- 
tablish Ja  nuary  15  as  a  national  holi- 
day in  he  nor  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Reverend  (ilartin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Dr.  Kini ;  was  a  man  who  stirred  this 
country  t»  action  to  correct  injustice 
in  a  mani)  er  consistent  with  America's 
principles,  Through  nonviolent  dem- 
onstration B,  he  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  I  travesty  that  too  many 
would  ha' e  preferred  not  to  see:  the 
pervasivei  ess  of  racism  in  our  society. 
Often  at  i  xeat  risk  to  himself,  he  per- 
sistently challenged  all  Americans, 
black  anc  white,  to  practice  our  na- 
tional vir  ues  of  Justice  and  equality 
for  all.  B<  cause  he  risked  so  much,  so 
often,  he  i  >aid  the  highest  price  for  his 
vision,  an<  his  work  was  cut  short. 

Creatini  a  national  holiday  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Kl  ig  does  more  than  Just  pay 
homage  t>  his  courage  and  his  com- 
mitment. It  also  serves  as  a  constant 
reminder  that  Dr.  King's  work- 
indeed,  tie  Nation's  work— remains 
unf inishe  L  His  life  was  an  example  of 
how  any  i  jnerican  can  leam  to  live  up 
to  our  nat  ional  principles. 

Just  as  for  our  other  national  holi- 
days in  h  mor  of  great  American  indi- 
viduals, tl  le  importance  of  a  day  of  re- 
membran^ «  is  not  so  much  in  recogniz- 
ing the  nan,  but  in  acknowledging 
what  one  man  can  do,  and  come  to 
symbolize,  In  the  case  of  George 
Washingt  jn,  we  memorialize  Ills  devo- 
tion to  CO  mtry.  For  Jefferson,  it  is  his 
articulatii  »n  of  principle.  In  Dr.  King's 
case,  a  m  tional  holiday  is  a  reminder 
that  eveiy  American  can  put  princi- 
ples into  practice  to  better  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Pre  sldent,  I  f uUy  support  the  es- 
tablishm<nt  of  a  national  holiday  in 
honor  of  Dr.  King,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues t )  support  swift  enactment  of 
this  legis:  ation.« 

•  Mr.  Lt  GAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleas  id  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Marylanc ,  Mr.  Mathias.  in  introduc- 
ing legist  ktion  to  proclaim  January  15. 
the  birtliday  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  as  a  I  ational  holiday. 

Dr.  Kli  g.  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  wa  i  one  of  the  towering  figures 
in  recent  American  History.  His  advo- 
cacy of  nonviolence  and  peaceful 
change  ahd  his  leadership  in  the  cause 
of  equal  ty  and  civil  rights  In  the 
1950'8  an  )  1960's  are  familiar  not  only 


in  this  country  but  also  throughout 
the  world. 

As  we  attempt  to  meet  the  complex 
social  and  economic  challenges  facing 
us  in  the  next  decade,  we  should 
honor  the  man  who  was  so  successful 
in  achieving  major  social  change 
through  peaceful  means. 

I  have  consistently  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  making  January  15  a  national 
holiday,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  continue  the  effort  to  make 
this  legislation  a  reality  in  the  98th 
Congress.* 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  Join  Senators  Keh- 
mDT  and  Mathias  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  declare  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  a  national  holiday.  The  struggle  of 
black  Americans  to  overcome  bigotry 
and  oppression  has  been  founded  on 
faith,  education,  and  commitment,  the 
tools  of  equality  and  freedom.  The 
gains  in  the  moral  fight  against  slav- 
ery, discrimination,  and  poverty  can 
only  be  sustained  and  enhanced 
through  example.  In  this  regard.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  one  of 
the  great  world  leaders  of  aU  time.  He 
was  a  tireless  advocate  for  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  He  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  struggle  for  equal  rights, 
social  justice,  and  political  opportuni- 
ty for  all.  He  gave  his  life  in  a  fight  for 
Justice,  and  his  loss  Is  still  deeply 
mourned  by  all  peoples,  for  he 
touched  our  lives  with  leadership, 
guidance,  and  compassion. 

Dr.  King's  courage  and  unswerving 
commitment  to  social  justice  and 
racial  equality  has  certainly  changed 
the  course  of  history.  It  is  this  same 
legacy  of  courage  that  we  must  draw 
on  to  combat  fear  and  racial  unrest  in 
our  Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 
If  there  is  one  gift  that  we  can  dedi- 
cate to  Dr.  King  and  each  other,  it  is 
for  people  of  decency  and  good  will  of 
all  ages,  races,  and  ethnic  origins  to 
commit  themselves  to  this  challenge. 

The  imiMrtantance  of  declaring  Dr. 
King's  birthday  a  national  holiday 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  will  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  to  oxir  youth, 
the  poor,  and  the  oppressed  that 
change  through  faith,  education,  and 
commitment  is  not  only  possible,  it  is 
inevitable. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial.  "Dr.  King's 
Enduring  Message,"  from  the  January 
15  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Knro's  Enduriho  Mxssagk 

Por  many  Americans,  the  remembrances 
remain  vivid,  but  the  yean  are  making  a  dif- 
ference: though  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
would  have  been  only  54  today,  it  has  been 
nearly  two  decades  now— time  enough  for 
an  entire  generation  to  reach  adulthood— 


since  that  famous  electrifying  yesterday  in 
Washington  when  the  voice  and  the  mes- 
sage boomed  out  from  the  base  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  all  about  a  man's  dream. 
There  was  a  magnificent  clarity  in  this 
man's  hopes  and  demands  for  Justice,  and  if 
the  full  measure  of  his  presence  is  lost  on 
those  bom  since,  his  vision  should  not  be, 
because  it  is  ever  clear. 

What  gave  that  speech  its  lasting  power 
was  only  In  part  the  resonance  of  the  speak- 
er, there  was  force  that  made  you  want  to 
speak  along,  to  reaffirm  a  commitment  to 
some  old-fashioned  values  having  to  do  with 
humanity  and  letting  freedom  ring.  At  that 
time  the  evidence  of  ugly  prejudice,  intoler- 
ance and  physical  violence  may  have  been 
far  more  obvious  and  prevalent  in  the 
land— but  does  anyone  today  suggest  that  it 
has  all  gone  away? 

Despite  what  he  saw  around  him.  Dr. 
King  Insisted  on  a  faith  that  "unconditional 
love  will  have  the  final  word  in  reality."  At 
the  same  time,  he  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween pacifism  and  passivity,  noting  that  so- 
lutions will  come  "when  men  develop  the 
type  of  discontent  which  says,  within.  We 
will  take  it  no  longer!' " 

The  words  were  not  merely  those  of  a 
"black  leader"  about  civil  rights  for  people 
of  color,  the  "dream"  was  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can for  all  Americans— patriotism  at  its 
finest.  This  is  why  the  sentiment  runs  deep 
and  arguments  are  strong  for  making  Dr. 
King's  birthday  an  official  national  holiday. 
Granted,  the  act  of  remembering  Dr.  King 
does  not  in  itself  require  a  holiday:  nor 
should  the  declaration  of  this  day  as  a  holi- 
day set  off  a  chain  of  calls  for  more  such  ob- 
servances for  narrow  reasons.  The  honoring 
of  Dr.  King's  birthday  has  become  far  more 
than  a  symbolic  issue  for  many  people  who 
see  it  as  an  exceptional,  formal,  nationwide 
recognition  of  the  goals  of  his  struggle  and 
the  hopes  in  his  dream. 

"All  that  I  have  said  boils  down  to  the 
point  of  affirming  that  mankind's  survival  is 
dependent  upon  man's  ability  to  solve  the 
problems  of  racial  unjustice,  poverty  and 
war.  The  solution  ...  is  in  turn  dependent 
upon  man  squaring  his  moral  progress  with 
his  scientific  progress,  and  learning  the 
practical  art  of  living  in  harmony.* 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  to  make  the  birthday 
of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  a  national  holiday.  Dr.  King  used 
his  life  not  only  to  secure  fimdamental 
constitutional  and  economic  rights  for 
minority  Americans,  but  he  worked  to 
preserve  these  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Dr.  King's  work  is  most  deserving  of 
this  honor,  at  the  very  least.  Those 
who  supported  him  and  shared  his 
commitment  also  deserve  this  tribute. 
And  his  widow,  Coretta.  her  colleagues 
and  supporters  should  be  assured  that 
we  are  committed  to  her  work  to  fulfill 
Dr.  King's  dream  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  In  cosponsorship  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  battle  for  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  is  never  over.  It  is  never 
won  because  we  keep  putting  it  off  and 
turning  back  the  progress  we  have 
made.  Let  us  start  again  with  this  bill 
that  symbolizes  so  much  for  all  Ameri- 
cans—minority Americans,  oiu*  youth. 


our  elderly.  And  more  importantly. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  get  on  with  the 
Job  we  are  here  to  do— to  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  enact  legislation  which 
reflects  this  mandate.* 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Kennedy, 
in  introducing  legislation  establishing 
a  national  holiday  commemorating  the 
birth  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  This 
is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  man 
who  dedicated  himself— and  indeed, 
gave  his  life— to  the  struggle  for  racial 
equality  and  social  Justice.  By  adopt- 
ing this  measure,  we  would  make 
manifest  our  commitment  to  the  spirit 
and  vision  of  Dr.  King,  and  to  the 
achievement  of  a  society  that  he  so 
boldly  and  eloquently  championed, 
one  free  of  prejudice  and  unjustness. 

Dr.  King's  life  was  tnily  an  inspira- 
tion; his  words  a  beacon  of  hope;  his 
actions  an  exemplar  of  steadfastness 
and  determination;  his  death  a  nation- 
al tragedy.  Many  who  scarcely  knew 
him  are  daily  Influenced  for  the  better 
by  what  he  did,  what  he  said,  what  he 
stood  for. 

Por  Dr.  King  achieved  something 
that  few  others  have.  He  created  a 
movement  that  was  both  visionary  and 
pragmatic,  spiritual  and  political,  vig- 
orous yet  nonviolent.  It  has  succeeded. 
It  is  succeeding.  It  conf  oimded  those 
who  thought  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation to  be  immutable  facts  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  struck  down  century-old 
barriers.  It  gave  hope  and  concrete  im- 
provement to  millions.  It  proved  that 
oppressed  persons  can  organize  them- 
selves, and  advsmce  themselves.  It  gave 
new  meaning  to  equality  as  it  eroded 
the  walls  of  inequality.  And  it  demon- 
strated that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished without  violence  or  hatred. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  was  a  force 
for  reconciliation.  Just  as  his  memory 
endures  undiminished,  so  does  the 
need  for  the  force  it  evokes.  Walter 
Lippman  wrote: 

The  final  test  of  a  leader  is  that  he  leave 
behind  him  in  other  men  the  conviction  and 
the  will  to  carry  on. 

By  that  standard  and  by  others.  Dr. 
King  was  a  remarkable  leader. 

As  with  all  things,  time  will  be  the 
true  measure  of  his  greatness.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.'s  legacy— the  ideals 
he  so  cherished,  the  dedication  with 
which  he  strove  for  a  social  and  moral 
awakening  of  America,  and  his  ability 
to  instm  in  millions  of  disadvantaged 
black  Americans  a  new  sense  of  hope 
and  pride— shall  forever  remain  a  part 
of  this  country's  heritage.  That  we,  as 
a  people,  should  take  so  long  to  for- 
mally recognize  his  lasting  contribu- 
tions, is  most  imfortimate.  To  let  pass 
by.  once  again,  the  opportxmlty  to  de- 
clare Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s  birth- 
day a  national  holiday,  would  be  more 
so.« 


•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  Joined  mem- 
bers of  the  NAACP  of  Newark  and  the 
YMCA  and  YWCA  in  that  city,  to  cele- 
brate Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Day.  In 
New  Jersey,  it  is  a  State  holiday.  But. 
close  to  15  years  after  his  death,  our 
Nation  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  establish 
a  national  holiday  to  honor  the  work 
and  the  ideals  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  I  pledged  to 
Join  the  effort  to  change  that.  So,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
make  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day  a 
national  holiday— for  all  Americans. 

Now,  someone  may  say,  "Why 
bother?"  A  man  or  woman  out  of  work 
does  not  need  another  holiday.  He  or 
she  has  been  on  a  forced  holiday  long 
enough.  And  a  man  or  woman  who 
suffers  injustice  all  year  long,  needs 
more  than  a  day's  worth  of  commit- 
ment to  justice. 

That  may  be  true.  But  there  is  an- 
other more  salient  point.  People  need 
to  be  reminded  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Schoolteachers  should  have 
an  occasion  to  impress  upon  school- 
children the  Ideals  of  the  man.  He 
stood  for  Justice— not  Just  legal  Justice, 
but  econ(Hnic  justice.  And,  lest  we 
forget,  we  need  a  national  reminder. 
Because  If  we  do  not  carry  his  goals— 
of  peace  and  justice— fresh  in  our 
minds,  we  will  not  achieve  them  in  the 
everyday  world. 

Our  Nation  should  remember  his 
long  fight  for  justice.  It  is  a  struggle 
that  continues.  We  should  recall  the 
march  on  Washington  and  the  dream 
he  so  eloquently  expressed.  We  should 
recall  the  long  march  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery  and  the  need  to  continue 
to  protect  the  unfettered  right  to  vote. 
We  should  recall  his  conmiitment  to 
nonviolent  change.  And  we  should 
recall  his  commitment  to  social  justice. 

Por  these  reasons,  I  Join  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  na- 
tional public  holiday.* 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,     Mr.     Huddleston, 
Mr.    Bentskn,    Mr.    Melcher, 
Mr.    Metzenbaum.    Blr.    Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Matsu- 
haga,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.   Mr.   INOUYE,   Mr.   Sar- 
BANES,   Mr.   Sasser.   Mr.   Btra- 
DiCK.    Mr.    RiEGLE.    and    Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  401.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  a  continuing  education 
program  to  secondary  school  teachers 
of  science  and  mathematics  designed 
to  increase  their  competency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

NATIORAL  SCimCX  AWD  HATHEMATICS  TEACHKHS 
DEVELOPHKIfT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  Introducing  today,  the  Na- 
tional    Science      and      Mathematics 


Teachers  Development  Act,  wIU  help 
address  a  serious  national  problem, 
the  critical  shortage  of  secondary  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  teachers. 

The  changing  technological  world  in 
which  we  live  demands  more  than  Just 
a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  science 
and  mathematics.  The  military,  the 
marketplace,  the  workplace,  our 
homes,  and  many  education  curricula 
are  becoming  Increasingly  technically 
oriented.  To  meet  growing  demands 
for  science  and  mathematics  knowl- 
edge and  skills  will  depend,  for  a  large 
part,  upon  adequate  instruction  by 
qualified  teachers. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  de- 
mands for  science  and  mathematics 
sklUs  are  increasing,  national  surveys 
and  reports  Indicate  a  critical  shortage 
of  qualified  science  and  mathematics 
teachers. 

According  to  a  1982  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Teachers  Association 
(NSTA).  50.2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
newly  hired  secondary  school  science 
and  mathematics  teachers  are  not 
qualified  to  teach.  The  new  staff  is 
teaching  by  virtue  of  "emergency  cer- 
tificates" simply  because  qualified 
teachers  are  not  available. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  the 
NSTA  report  also  suggests  that  fewer 
students  are  entering  the  science  and 
mathematics  teaching  areas.  More- 
over, one  in  four  of  the  younger  facul- 
ty plans  to  leave  the  teaching  profes- 
sion completely.  The  report  projects 
that  If  the  present  rate  of  teachers 
leaving  academe  continues,  the  Nation 
wlU  have  a  net  loss  In  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  of  35  percent 
between  now  and  1992. 

The  decline  in  numbers  of  qualified 
teachers  has  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  scientific  and  mathematical  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  American  students. 

Por  example,  science  and  mathemat- 
ics high  school  achievement  scores  and 
college  entrance  exam  performances 
have  been  tagged  as  inadequate  for 
several  years.  To  make  matters  worse, 
test  scores  In  science  and  mathematics 
have  been  dropping  continually  while 
improving  in  other  subject  areas.  The 
American  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  a 
recent  convocation  labeled  the  lack  of 
science  and  mathematics  knowledge  as 
"scandalous." 

Dr.  Prank  Press,  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences,  stated: 
The  danger  is  not  in  failing  to  train  the 
gifted  who  wish  to  be  scientists  and  engi- 
neers; they  still  seem  to  receive  the  requisite 
education  and  opportunities.  *  *  * 

Many  high  technology  and  defense- 
related  industries  echo  Dr.  Press'  con- 
cerns. They  have  expressed  skepticism 
about  filling  high  technology  vacan- 
cies within  their  firms. 

Por  example,  Michael  Hateley,  vice 
president  of  Human  Resources  and 
Administration  of  the  Northrop  Corp., 
stated  that  his  firm  faced  difficulties 
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Teachers  have  been,  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  invaluable  to  society:  yet. 
they  are  rarely  financially  compensat- 
ed accordingly.  Although  teachers 
should  be  paid  on  a  salary  scale  com- 
parable to  other  professionals  of  simi- 
lar education  backgrounds,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  unlikely  that  the  public 
school  system  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  salary  scale  of  private  indus- 
try. 

The  National  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Teachers  Development  Act 
does  not  address  the  teacher  equity 
pay  issue.  This  is  a  separate  issue 
which  deserves  special  attention  and 
should  be  reviewed  by  educational 
leaders  at  all  levels  of  Oovemment. 
The  bill  does,  however,  provide  a 
means  to  decrease  the  critical  science 
and  mathematics  teacher  shortage  by 
offering  continuing  education  pro- 
grams supplemented  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

The  National  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Teachers  Development  Act 
does  this  by  establishing  a  new  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. This  program  will  provide  con- 
tinuing education  for  those  teachers 
presently  responsible  for  teaching  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  in  secondary 
schools.  It  thereby  creates  a  mecha- 
nism to  improve  teacher  competency 
and  enable  teachers  to  develop  new 
teaching  strategies. 

This  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  the 
Nation's  science  and  mathematics  sec- 
ondary school  science  and  mathemat- 
ics problems.  It  is.  in  my  Judgment, 
the  basis  upon  which  the  rest  can  be 
buUt. 

Surely,  better  motivated,  prepared, 
and  competent  teachers  are  more 
likely  to  attract  and  sufficiently  train 
students  for  positions  in  high  technol- 
ogy firms  and  other  businesses  upon 
which  the  future  of  this  Nation  will 
ultimately  depend. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  crucial  need  to  upgrade  the  Na- 
tion's secondary  school  science  and 
mathematics  education  systems. 

The  National  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Teachers  Development  Act 
should  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional commitment  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  science  and  mathematics 
education.  Insure  our  national  re- 
search potential,  provide  for  qualified 
industrial  and  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel, protect  U.S.  competition  in  the 
international  marketplace,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  stable  and  healthy  national 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  National 
Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers 
Development  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.401 
Be  it  enacted  try  the  SenaU  and  Home  of 
RepnMentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congnu  ouenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science 
and  Mathematics  Teachers  Development 
Act". 

miOIHOS  AKD  rUKPOSlS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(Da  program  of  science  and  mathematics 
education  and  research  is  essential  in  order 
to  provide  a  strong  economy,  to  contribute 
to  ensuring  national  secxirity,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  future  development  of  ad- 
vanced technology; 

(2)  the  strength  and  independence  of  the 
United  SUtes  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
Nation  to  furnish  adequately  trained  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  of  advanced  technology 
to  implement  the  new  systems  of  our  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  technological  socie- 
ty. 

(3)  presently,  large  numbers  of  inad- 
equately trained  individuals  are  applying 
for  advanced  technological  positions  in  pri- 
vate industry,  including  defense-related  in- 
dustries, and  the  Armed  Forces,  and  there  is 
an  increasing  difficulty  in  filling  vacancies 
in  such  positions  with  qualified  personnel; 

(4)  in  order  to  remedy  these  problems,  it  is 
essential  that  secondary  school  students 
have  better  training  In  science  and  mathe- 
matics: 

(5)  yet,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
qualified  secondary  school  teachers  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics; 

(6)  one-half  of  the  Nation's  newly  em- 
ployed secondary  school  science  and  mathe- 
matics teachers  are  unqualified  to  teach 
these  disciplines; 

(7)  moreover,  fewer  secondary  school 
graduates  are  entering  the  field  of  teaching 
science  and  mathematics; 

(8)  one  in  four  of  the  younger  secondary 
school  faculty  in  the  science  and  mathemat- 
ics fields  is  planning  to  leave  teaching  for  a 
better  paying  position  in  private  industry 
and  defense-related  industry;  and 

(9)  by  contrast,  many  industrialized  coun- 
tries place  stronger  emphasis  on  science  and 
mathematics  at  all  levels  of  education  than 
does  the  United  SUtes  and.  as  a  result,  com- 
pete more  effectively  in  the  fields  of  ad- 
vanced technology  and  international  trade. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  author- 
ize a  program  for  full  time  and  part  time 
workshops  for  secondary  school  science 
teachers  and  secondary  school  mathematics 
teachers  designed  to  increase  their  teaching 
skills  and  thereby  encourage  better  science 
and  mathematics  instruction  for  secondary 
school  students,  increase  the  research  po- 
tential of  the  United  SUtes,  and  provide  in- 
creased numbers  of  qualified  personnel  for 
private  industry,  defense-related  industries, 
and  the  Armed  Forces. 

DETINITIOIIS 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Mathematics  and  Science  Teachers  Develop- 
ment Board  esUblished  under  section  4; 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  any  such  institution  as  defined 
in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education;  and 

(4)  the  term  "SUte"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


NATIORAt  SCIKHCK  AHD  IIATHKICATICS  TEACRKRS 
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Sic.  4.  (aKl)  There  is  esUblished  in  the 
Department  of  Education  the  National  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics  Teachers  Develop- 
ment Board. 

(2)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  shall  be  carried  out  through  the 
Board  esUblished  under  this  section. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of— 

(1)  seven  individuals  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate— 

(A)  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  represenUtlve  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education; 

(B)  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  represenUtlve  of  the  sci- 
entific community; 

(C)  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  represenUtlve  of  second- 
ary school  mathematics  teachers: 

(D)  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  represenUtlve  of  second- 
ary school  science  teachers; 

(E)  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  are  represenUUve  of 
vocational  education  teachers; 

(F)  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  are  represenUtlve  of 
secondary  school  science  and  math  teachers 
teaching  in  urban  schools;  and 

(O)  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  are  represenUtlve  of 
private  Industry  specializing  in  the  am>llca- 
tion  of  advanced  technology: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Education; 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  ,  ^  , 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Science 

Board;  ,  .     _, 

(6)  the  Director  of  the  National  Academy 

of  Sciences; 

(6)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy; 

(7)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  lor 
Research  and  Engineering;  and 

(8)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Employment  and  Training. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
designated  under  clauses  (2)  through  (8)  in 
subsection  (b)  shall  serve  for  as  long  as  they 
hold  the  appointment  by  virtue  of  which 
they  serve  on  the  Board. 

(dKl)  The  members  of  the  Board  shaU 
select  a  Chair  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Board.  ^   ^  .,  ^  » 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine the  general  policies  governing  the  op- 
eration of  the  Board. 

(e)(1)  The  Board  shaU  meet  at  the  cau  of 
its  Chair  or  at  the  request  of  ten  or  more  of 
its  members,  but  the  Board  shall  meet  at 
least  four  times  in  each  calendar  year. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  power,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(f)(1)  The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  daUy  rate  prescribed  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6332  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  In- 
cluding traveltime  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Board  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  lor  travel.  subsUtence. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Board. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shaU  serve  without  compensation  but 


shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel.  subsisteDoe. 
or  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  carrying  out  the  fimctlona  of  the 
Board. 


PHOOKAM  AirrHOKIZID 

Sk.  6.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shaU.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  continuing  education  programs  for 
secondary  school  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics  designed  to  improve  the  skills 
and  competency  of  such  teachers. 

(2)  OranU  under  this  section  may  be  made 
to  consortia  of  Institutions  of  higher  edtica- 
tlon.  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education. 

(bKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  «>pro- 
prlated  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  imtll  expended. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  ad- 
mbilstratlve  expenses  related  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

APPUCATIOITB 

Skc.  6.  (a)  Each  insUtuUon  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  any  State  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
prepare  and  submit  an  application  at  such 
time,  In  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  reasonably  necessary.  Each 
such  Implication  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  continuing  educational  pro- 
grams consisting  of  full-time  summer  and 
part-time  school  year  workshops  for  second- 
ary school  teachers  of  science  and  mathe- 
maOcs.  together  with  such  foUowup  courses 
of  Instruction  as  the  institution  of  higher 
education  determines  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  provide  that  the  continuing  education 
program  assisted  under  this  Act  will  be  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  skills  and  competency 
of  secondary  school  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics,  including  improved  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter,  communication  skills, 
effective  use  of  resources  in  the  teaching  of 
science  and  mathematics  to  secondary 
school  students: 

(3)  provide  that  workshops  and  courses  of- 
fered with  assistance  under  this  Act  will  be 
conducted  at  locations  within  commuting 
distance  of  a  substantial  number  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  teacher  participanU; 

(4)  provide  procedures  for  identifying  sec- 
ondary school  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  who  will  participate  In  the  continu- 
ing educational  program  assisted  under  this 

Act;  ,    ,^         _ 

(5)  provide  assurances  that,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  appUcatlon.  the  Institution  of 
higher  educaUon  considered  avaUable  and 
appropriate  statewide  educational  needs 
analysU  and  pertinent  national  reports 
having  application  within  the  appropriate 
SUte; 

(6)  provide  a  description  of  the  matching 
grant  program  designed  to  qualify  for  a  sup- 
plemental matching  grant  under  section  8; 
and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  such  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  a  proper  accounting  of  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  Act.  and  to 
insure  the  verification  of  the  costs  of  the 
continuing  education  program  furnished  by 
the  applicant. 

Each  «>Plicatlon  shaU  be  accompanied  by  a 
program  outline  which— 


(A)  Identifies  seccmdary  school  teacher 
shortages; 

(B)  specific  areas  of  secondary  school 
teacher  deficiencies; 

(C)  the  proportion  of  the  assistance 
sought  under  the  application  which  is  to  be 
expended  on  secondary  school  teachers  who 
are  teaching  in  an  area  other  than  their 
area  of  expertise;  and 

(D)  a  plan  to  increase  skills  and  competen- 
cy of  secondary  school  teachers  In  the  area 
served  by  the  applicant. 

(b)  No  application  may  be  approved  under 
this  aection  unless  the  application  has  been 
assened  In  accordance  with  peer  review  pro- 
cedures. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  expeditiously  ap- 
prove any  application  that  meeU  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

BQUITABLB  DISnUSUnOR;  LDIITATIOira 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  equitable  distri- 
bution of  assistance  under  this  Act  among 
the  States  and  areas  within  each  SUte. 

(b)  Subject  to  section  8  no  grant  made  to  a 
single  institution  of  higher  education,  or  to 
a  single  consortium  of  such  institutions, 
under  this  Act  may  exceed  $200,000. 


BtrrPLEicEinARy  «»atchii»c  cRAirrs 
Sk.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
wi«k.»  a  supplementary  matching  grant  to 
any  institution  of  higher  education  (includ- 
ing any  consortium  of  such  institutions)  if — 

(1)  the  institution  (or  consortium)  has  an 
approved  application  under  this  Act  con- 
taining provision  for  a  matching  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  purposes  described  In  the  ap- 
pUcatlon consistent  with  section  2(b)  which 
encourages  the  contribution  of  funds  by  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  private  busi- 
ness concerns  and  individuals:  and 

(2)  the  institution  (or  consortium)  submiU 
an  amendment  to  iU  appUcation  submitted 
under  section  6(a),  which  contains  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  assure  that  the  matching  grants 
have  been  made  and  that  the  requlremenU 
of  this  section  are  met. 

(b)  The  maximum  amount  of  each  supple- 
mental grant  under  this  Act  U  $250,000. 

PATMEIfTS 

Sbc  9.  (a)  From  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  5(b).  the  Secretary  shall  pay, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  to  each  institution  of  higher  education 
which  has  an  application  approved  under 
section  6  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
needed  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
plication. ..  „  w^ 

(bKl)  Payments  under  this  Act  shau  oe 
made  as  soon  after  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion as  practicable. 

(2)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
in  InstallmenU.  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

RCPORTS 

Sec.  10.  The  SecreUry  shall  not  later  than 
December  31.  1985  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  which  shall  include- 

(Da  sUtement  of  expenditures  under  this 

Act; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
Board  under  this  Act.  including  the  types  of 
grants  made;  and 

(3)  recommendations,  including  recom- 
mendations for  legislation,  designed  to  de- 
velop adequate  science  and  mathematics 
teacher  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 
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SCHOOL  AID  ACT 
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In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the 
Buffalo  public  schools,  operating  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
court-ordered,  voluntary  desegregation 
plans  in  the  Nation,  received  over  $46 
million  in  emergency  school  aid  in 
1981-82.  In  1982-83,  Buffalo  received 
only  $956,867.  a  drop  of  almost  86  per- 
cent. Thirty  other  school  districts  in 
New  York— including  those  encom- 
passing the  cities  of  Rochester,  Syra- 
cuse, and  New  York— faced  similar  re- 
ductions in  ESAA  fimdlng  for  this 
school  year. 

One  purpose  of  the  education  block 
grant  Is  to  allow  local  officials  greater 
flexibility  in  determining  where  educa- 
tion dollars  can  best  be  spent.  Local 
control  of  education  is  a  well-estab- 
lished principle  in  this  Nation.  In  the 
area  of  desegregation,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  has  played  a 
major  role.  Desegregation  has  been  a 
national  effort  and  over  the  past  13 
years  Federal  funds  have  assisted  local 
communities  with  this  task.  Under  the 
block  grant  approach,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  is.  in  effect,  re- 
moved from  this  effort.  More  impor- 
tantly, encouraging  school  districts  to 
voluntarily  desegregate  their  schools 
by  providing  Federal  funds  would 
appear  to  me  to  involve  exactly  the 
type  of  local  decisionmaking  which 
the  education  block  grant  was  de- 
signed to  encourage. 

By  sharply  curtailing  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  made  available  for  desegre- 
gation I  fear  we  shall  realize  two  re- 
sults which  were  not  intended  by  the 
enactment  of  the  education  block 
grant.  First,  the  loss  of  Federal  funds 
will  seriously  hamper  local  efforts  to 
desegregate,  making  it  more  difficult 
for  some  communities  to  comply  with 
the  law.  Second,  without  funds  for  de- 
segregation efforts,  schools  may  find 
themselves  ordered  to  desegregate  by 
Federal  judges,  regardless  of  whether 
the  school  districts  have  the  resources 
available  to  do  so.  Finally,  some  com- 
munities, in  reliance  on  the  continued 
availability  of  Federal  funds,  em- 
barked on  desegregation  plans  de- 
signed to  take  effect  over  several 
years.  These  districts  now  find  them- 
selves in  the  second  or  third  year  of  a 
multiyear  plan  facing  the  loss  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  they  relied  on  and 
for  which  there  may  well  be  no  re- 
placement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  proposal  which  I 
offer  today.  The  funding  level  author- 
ized by  my  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1984  equals  the  real  dollar  1981  appro- 
priation—the appropriation  figure  ad- 
justed by  the  rate  of  inflation— or 
$177.9  million.  Surely,  the  proven  ben- 
efits of  the  emergency  school  aid  pro- 
gram, as  a  fulfillment  of  the  Federal 
Government's  commitment  to  school 
desegregation,  and  as  a  means  for  pro- 
viding millions  of  American  schoolchil- 
dren with  better  educational  opportu- 


nities, warrant  this  expenditure,  at  the 
very  least. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  Act  the  following 
title: 
"TITLE  VI— EMERGENCY  SCHCK>L  AID 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sk.  601.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Emergency  School  Aid  Act'. 

"nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
process  of  eliminating  or  preventing  minori- 
ty group  isolation  and  improving  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  children  often  Involves 
the  expenditure  of  additional  funds  to 
which  local  educational  agencies  do  not 
have  access. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  provide 
financial  assistance— 

"(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  Incident  to 
the  elimination  of  minority  group  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  among  students  and 
faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools:  and 

"(2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  or  prevention  of  minority 
group  isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  mi- 
nority group  students. 

"POUCY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  APPUCATIOH  OP 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP  FEDERAL  LAW 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  in  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by 
race  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

"(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  CHvll  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  whether  de  Jure  or  de 
facto  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
carry  out  a  program  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  section  602(b). 

"(bXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  accordance 
with  section  608,  $39,800,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  title 
$132,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  special  pro- 
grams and  projects  under  section  608 
(except  subsection  (b)  thereof)  and  under 
section  611,  and  for  evaluations  under  sec- 
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tion  613.  Prom  the  amount  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  $20,000,000  or  25 
per  centum  of  such  sums  appropriated 
under  thU  title,  whichever  is  greater,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects  described  in  section  608(a)  (1) 
through  (3)  and  shall  reserve  7  per  centum 
for  the  projects  described  in  section  611. 

"(3)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  title 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  support  the  devel- 
opment or  implementation  of  plans  under 
section  608(b). 

"APPORTIONMENT  AMONG  STATES 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  604(b)(1)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  to  each 
State  for  grante  and  contracts  within  the 
State  $75,000  plus  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  number 
of  minority  group  children  aged  five 
through  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  that  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all 
States,  except  that  the  amount  apportioned 
to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000. 
The  number  of  such  children  in  each  State 
and  in  all  of  the  States  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cently available  satisfactory  data. 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  by  which  any  appor- 
tionment to  a  SUte  for  a  fiscal  year  under 
subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  amount  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  be  required 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  programs  and 
projects  within  that  State  shall  be  available 
either— 

"(A)  for  reapportiomnent  to  other  States 
for  which  the  amount  so  apportioned  is  in- 
sufficient for  approvable  programs  or 
projects  for  that  fiscal  year,  or 

"(B)  for  special  programs  and  projects 
under  section  608(a), 

whichever  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  any  amounts 
reapportioned  among  the  States  pursuant 
to  clause  (A)  in  proportion  to  the  need  of  el- 
igible applicants  in  each  such  State  for  ap- 
provable programs  or  projects. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  fix  a  date  for 
reapportionment,  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, of  any  portion  of  any  apportioimient 
to  a  SUte  lor  a  fiscal  year  which  date  is  ear- 
lier than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  prior 
to  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  no  portion 
of  any  apportionment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  reapportionment 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  appUcation  for 
assistance  under  this  title  which  have  been 
filed  by  eligible  applicants  in  that  SUte  for 
which  a  portion  of  such  apportionment  has 
not  been  reserved  (but  which  would  necessi- 
Ute  use  of  that  portion)  are  applications 
which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  as  set  forth  in  sections  606,  607,  and 
610.  or  which  set  forth  programs  or  projects 
of  such  insufficient  promise  for  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  title  sUted  in  section 
602(b)  that  their  approval  is  not  warranted. 


"EUOIBILITY  POR  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  606.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  a  grant  to,  or  a  contract  with,  a 
local  educational  agency— 
"(A)  which  Is  implementing  a  plan— 
"(i)  which  has  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  a  final  order  Issued  by  a  court  of  the 


United  SUtes,  or  a  court  of  any  SUte,  or 
any  other  SUte  agency  or  official  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  and  which  requires  the  de- 
segregation of  minority  group  segregated 
children  or  facility  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agency,  or  other- 
wise requires  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
minority  group  Isolation  in  such  schools, 
and  which  may.  In  addition,  require  educa- 
tional activities  in  minority  group  isolated 
schools  not  affected  by  the  reassignment  of 
children  or  faculty  under  the  plan  in  order 
to  remedy  the  effecU  of  illegal  segregation; 
or 

"(II)  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  lor  the  desegrega- 
tion of  minority  group  segregated  children 
or  faculty  in  such  schools;  or 

"(B)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  so,  has  adopted  and  is  Implementing, 
or  will.  If  assistance  Is  made  available  to  It 
under  this  Utle,  adopt  and  Implement,  a 
plan  for  the  complete  elimination  of  minori- 
ty group  Isolation  In  all  the  minority  group 
Isolated  schools  of  such  agency;  or 

"(C)  which  has  adopted  and  Is  implement- 
ing, or  will,  If  assistance  U  made  available  to 
it  under  this  Act,  adopt  and  implement  a 
plan— 

"(I)  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minority  group 
isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the  minority 
group  Isolated  schools  of  such  agency; 

"(ID  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  minori- 
ty group  children  who  are  In  minority  group 
isolated  schools  of  such  agency:  or 

"(ill)  to  prevent  minority  group  Isolation 
reasonably  likely  to  occur  (in  the  absence  of 
assistance  under  this  title)  in  any  school  in 
such  district  in  which  school  at  least  20  per 
centum,  but  not  more  than  50  per  centum, 
of  the  enrollment  consists  of  such  children; 

o'  .    ^ 

"(D)  which,  without  having  been  required 

to  do  so,  has  adopted  and  is  implementing, 
or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to  it 
under  this  title,  adopt  and  Implement  a  plan 
to  enroll  and  educate  In  the  schools  of  such 
agency  children  who  should  not  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  enrollment  because  of  non- 
residence  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency,  where  such  enrollment  would  make 
a  significant  contribution  toward  reducing 
minority  group  Isolation  in  one  or  more  of 
the  school  distrlcU:  or 

"(E)  which  Is  developing  a  plan  of  desegre- 
gation- 

"(1)  issued  by  a  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  a  court  of  any  SUte,  or  any  other  SUte 
agency  or  official  of  competent  jurisdiction; 
or 

"(11)  undertaken  by  such  agency  voluntari- 
ly; and 

which  plan  will  require  the  desegregation  of 
minority  group  segregated  chUdren  or  facul- 
ty In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  such  agency,  or  otherwise  will  require  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  minority  group 
Isolation  in  such  schools,  or  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  as  adequate 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  for  the  desegregation  of  minority 
group  segregated  children  or  faculty  In  such 
schools,  and  the  period  for  such  planning 
does  not  exceed  two  years. 
Grants  under  clause  (E)  shall  be  from  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  608,  and  not  more  than  one  grant 
for  the  development  of  a  plan  under  clause 
(E)  of  this  paragraph  may  be  made  to  any 
local  educational  agency.  Receipt  of  a  grcnt 
or  contract  under  clause  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph shaU  not  be  used  as  an  absolute  de- 
fense In  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes  or  a 


court  of  any  SUte.  or  before  any  other 
SUte  agency  or  official  of  competent  juris- 
diction. 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  special  eligibility  criteria  es- 
tablished by  regulation  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  to  make  grants  to,  and  con- 
tracU  with,  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  purposes  of  section  609(aK  1 ). 

"(B)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  paragraph 
only  if— 

"(I)  such  agency  is  located  within,  or  adja- 
cent to,  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area; 

"(11)  the  schools  of  such  agency  are  not  at- 
tended by  minority  group  children  in  a  sig- 
nificant number  or  proportion:  and 

"(ill)  such  local  educational  agency  has 
made  joint  arrangemerr.s  with  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  located  within  that  Standard 
Metropolitan  SUtistlcal  Area,  and  the 
schools  of  which  are  attended  by  minority 
group  children  In  a  significant  proportion, 
for  the  esUblishment  or  mainteiumce  of 
one  or  more  Integrated  schools  as  provided 
in  section  617(3). 

"(b)  No  local  educational  agency  making 
application  under  this  section  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant  or  contract  in  an 
amount  In  excess  of  the  amoimt  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions setting  forth  criteria  esUblished  for 
such  purpose,  to  be  the  additional  cost  to 
the  applicant  arising  out  of  activities  nor- 
mally carried  out  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  no  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  if  it  has.  after 
June  23.  1972— 

"(A)  transferred  (directly  or  indirectly  by 
gift,  lease,  loan,  sale,  or  other  means)  real  or 
personal  property  to,  or  made  any  services 
available  to,  any  transferee  which  It  knew 
or  reasonably  should  have  known  to  be  a 
nonpubUc  school  or  school  system  (or  any 
organization  controlling,  or  intending  to  es- 
Ublish,  such  a  school  or  school  system) 
without  prior  determination  that  such  non- 
public school  or  school  system  (I)  Is  not  op- 
erated on  a  racially  segregated  basis  as  an 
alternative  for  children  seeking  to  avoid  at- 
tendance in  desegregated  public  schools, 
and  (11)  does  not  otherwise  practice,  or 
permit  to  be  practiced,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in 
the  operation  of  any  school  activity: 

"(B)  had  In  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure  which  results  In  the  dispropor- 
tionate demotion  or  dismissal  of  Instruction- 
al or  other  personnel  from  minority  groups 
in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or  the  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  any  plan  or  the  conduct  of 
any  activity  described  In  this  section,  or  oth- 
erwise engaged  In  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  In  the  hiring, 
promotion,  or  assignment  of  employees  of 
the  agency  (or  other  personnel  lor  whom 
the  agency  has  any  administrative  responsi- 
bility): 

"(C)  in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  conduct  of  an  activity  described  in  this 
section,  had  in  effect  any  procedure  for  the 
assignment  of  children  to  or  within  classes 
which  resulte  In  the  separation  of  minority 
group  from  nonmlnorlty  group  children  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  school  day, 
except  that  this  clause  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  bona  fide  abUity  grouping  by  a  local 
educational  agency  as  a  standard  pedagogi- 
cal practice;  or 

"(D)  had  in  effect  any  other  practice, 
policy,  or  procedure,  such  as  limiting  ciu-- 
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tion  in  the  language  and  cultural  heritage 
of  minority  groups: 

"(4)  innovative  educational  activities,  in- 
cluding extracurricular  activities,  which  in- 
volve the  Joint  participation  of  minority 
group  ctiildren  and  other  children; 

"(5)  community  relations  activities,  in- 
cluding public  information  efforts,  in  sup- 
port of  the  implementation  of  a  qualifying 
plan: 

"(6)  plaiming.  evaluation,  dissemination, 
and  other  administrative  activities  directly 
related  and  necessary  to  other  activities  in 
the  program  or  project: 

"(7)  repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  alter- 
ation of  existing  school  facilities  (including 
the  acquisition,  installation,  modernization, 
or  replacement  of  instructional  equipment) 
and  the  lease  or  purchase  of  mobile  class- 
room units  or  other  mobile  education  facili- 
ties, where  necessary  to  carry  out  other  ac- 
tivities In  the  program  or  project: 

"(8)  the  provision  of  compensatory  serv- 
ices to  children  who  have  received  such 
services  under  title  I  but  who  are  no  longer 
eligible  to  receive  those  services  as  a  result 
of  attendance  area  changes  imder  a  qualify- 
ing plan: 

"(9)  activities  to  prevent  or  eliminate  re- 
curring or  continuing  problems  resulting 
from  the  implemenUtion  of  a  qualifying 
plan: 

"(10)  planning  to  implement  or  carry  out 
a  plan  of  desegregation  issued  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  court  of  any  State, 
or  any  other  State  agency  or  official  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and  which  requires  the 
desegregation  of  minority  group  segregated 
children  or  faculty  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agency,  or  other- 
wise requires  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  such  schools  or 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegregation  of 
minority  group  segregated  children  or  facul- 
ty in  such  schools:  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  imple- 
menting a  court-ordered  desegregation  plan 
under  section  606(aXlKAXi).  the  conduct  of 
educational  activities  in  one  or  more  minori- 
ty group  Isolated  schools  which  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  reassignment  of  children  or 
faculty  under  the  plan,  where  the  activities 
have  been  required  by  the  court  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  illegal  segregation. 

"(b)  In  recruiting  and  hiring  teacher  aides 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  a  program  or 
projects  under  this  section  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  give  preference  to  par- 
enU  of  children  affected  by  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  qualifying  plan. 

"SPICIAL  raOOKAlSS  AHD  mOJICTS 

"Sac.  608.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  under  section  604(b). 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to.  and  contracts  with.  SUte  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations 
(or  a  combination  of  such  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations) for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
activities  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  make  substantial  progress  toward 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  title,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  the  planning  for.  design  of.  and  con- 
duct of  programs  In  magnet  schools; 

"(3)  the  pairing  of  schools  and  programs 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
with  businesses: 

"(3)  the  development  of  plans  for  neutral 
site  schools; 

"(4)  activities  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  minority  group  children  of  limited  Eng- 


lish language  proficiency  enrolled  in  the 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  eligible 
for  assistance  under  section  606:  and 

"(5)  the  development  and  production  of 
Integrated  children's  television  and  radio 
programs  of  cognitive  and  effective  educa- 
tional value,  as  described  in  section  611. 

"(b)  Prom  the  amount  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  section  604(bX3),  the 
Secretary,  in  cases  In  which  it  would  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title 
stated  in  section  603(b).  may  assist  by  grant 
or  contract  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  institution,  or  organiiation  (other 
than  a  local  educational  agency)  in  any 
State  to  carry  out  programs  or  projects  de- 
signed to  support  the  development  or  imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  described  in  section 
606(a). 

"(cXl)  Prom  the  amount  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shiOl  carry  out  a  program  of 
making  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies, or  other  State  agencies  involved  In  or 
responsible  for  the  desegregation  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  SUte  acUvlUes  reUted 
to— 

"(A)  planning  (1)  for  the  implementation 
of  voluntary  plans  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
minority  group  isolation  in  those  schools, 
and  (11)  to  assess  future  needs,  and  to  devel- 
op further  strategies  to  meet  those  needs: 

"(B)  providing  technical  assistance  to  en- 
courage local  educational  agencies  or  groups 
of  those  agencies  to  develop  or  implement 
voluntary  plans  to  eliminate  or  reduce  mi- 
nority group  Isolation  in  those  schools;  and 

"(C)  providing  training  for  educational 
personnel  involved  in  developing  or  carrying 
out  a  voluntary  plan  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
minority  group  isolation  in  those  schools. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  assistance  made  avail- 
able to  a  State  under  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of 
State  funds  expended  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  the  activities  listed  in  paragraph 
(1).  The  amount  provided  to  a  State  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 

"(A)  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  the  SUte  for  that  fiscal  year 
under  section  605,  or 

"(B)  $900,000. 
whichever  is  greater. 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  SUte 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  application 
for  that  grant  has  been  developed  in  consul- 
Ution  with  teachers,  educators,  parents  (in- 
cluding parents  of  minority  group  children), 
and  representatives  of  the  general  public 
(including  represenUtlves  of  minority 
groups),  of  whom  the  proportion  of  minori- 
ty group  individuals  shall  be  approximately 
the  same  as  the  proportion  of  minority 
group  children  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  SUte. 

"MmOPOLITAIf  AREA  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  009.  (a)  Sums  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  608  for  metropolitan  area 
projects  shall  be  available  for  the  following 
purposes: 

"(DA  program  of  granU  to.  and  contracU 
with  local  educational  agencies  which  are  el- 
igible under  section  606(aK2).  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  esUbllshing  and  maintaining 
Integrated  schools  as  defined  in  section 
617(3). 

"(3)  A  program  of  grants  to  groups  of 
local  educational  agencies  located  in  a 
Standard  Metropolitan  SUtistical  Area  for 
the  Joint  development  of  a  plan  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  minority  group  isolation,  to 


the  maximum  extent  possible,  in  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  SUtistical  Area, 
which  shall,  as  a  minimum,  provide  that  by 
a  date  certain,  but  In  no  event  later  than 
July  1.  1983.  the  percentage  of  minority 
group  children  enrolled  in  each  school  In 
the  Standard  Metropolitan  SUtistical  Area 
shall  be  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  per- 
centage of  minority  group  children  enrolled 
in  all  the  schools  in  the  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan SUtisUcal  Area.  No  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  unless— 

"(A)  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan SUtistical  Area  have  approved  the  ap- 
plication; and 

"(B)  the  niunber  of  studente  in  the 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
which  have  approved  the  application  consti- 
tutes two-thirds  or  more  of  the  number  of 
studenU  In  the  schooU  of  all  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  Standard  MetropoU- 
tan  SUtistical  Area. 

•(b)  In  making  granU  and  contracU  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  Insure  that 
at  least  one  grant  shaU  be  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 


■APPLICATIOHS 

"Sec.    610.    (a)    Any    local    educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at 
such   time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
only   such   information   as   the   Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  title,  an  application  describing 
the  activities  to  be  carried  out  under  the  ap- 
plication during  the  period,  not  to  exceed 
five  academic  years,  for  which  assistance  Is 
being  sought.   That  application,   together 
with  all  correspondence  and  other  written 
materials  relating  thereto.  shaU  be  made 
readily  available  to  the  public  by  the  appli- 
cant and  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  approve  an  application  only  upon  a  de- 
termination that  such  application- 
"( 1 )  has  been  developed— 
"(A)  in  open  consulUtion  with  parents, 
teachers  and.  where  applicable,  secondary 
school    studente.    including    at    least    one 
public  hearing  at  which  such  persons  have 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  understand  the 
program    for    which    assistance    is    being 
sought  and  to  offer  recommendations  there- 
upon, and 

"(B)  with  the  participation  of  a  committee 
composed  of  parenU  of  children  enroUed  in 
the  applicant's  schools,  teachers  and.  where 
applicable,  secondary  school  studenU.  of 
which  at  least  half  the  members  shall  be 
such  parente  and  at  least  half  shall  be  per- 
sons from  minority  groups; 

"(2)  sete  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  wlU  Insure  that  the  program  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  ojwrated 
in  consulUtion  with,  and  with  the  involve- 
ment of.  parente  of  the  children  and  repre- 
senUtlves of  the  area  to  be  served,  including 
the  committee  esUblished  for  the  purposes 
of  clause  (1KB): 

"(3)  sete  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  contains  such  Information,  as 
will  Insure  that  funds  paid  to  the  applicant 
under  the  application  will  be  used  solely  to 
pay  the  additional  cost  to  the  appUcant  in 
carrying  out  the  programs  described  In  the 
application: 

"(4)  contains  such  aasiwances  and  other 
Information  as  will  insure  that  the  program 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  applicant,  and  that  any  funds 
received  by  the  applicant,  and  any  property 
derived  therefrom,  will  remain  under  the 
administration  and  control  of  the  applicant; 


"(5)  provides  that  the  plan  with  respect  to 
which  such  agency  is  seeking  assistance  (as 

specified  In  secUon  606(aKIKA))  does  not 
involve  freedom  of  choice  as  a  means  of  de- 
segregaUon.  unless  the  Secretary  deUr- 
mlnes  that  freedom  of  choice  has  achieved, 
or  will  achieve,  the  complete  ellmlBation  of 
a  dual  school  system  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agencr. 

"(6)  provides  assurances  that  such  agency 
will  carry  out.  and  comply  with,  all  provi- 
sions, terms,  and  conditions  of  any  plan,  as 
described  in  section  606.  upon  which  a  de- 
termliuition  of  ite  eliglbUlty  for  assistance 
under  this  tlUe  Is  baaed; 

"(7)  sete  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  contains  such  information,  as 
will  Insure  that  funds  made  available  to  the 
appUcant  (A)  under  this  tiUe  will  be  so  used 
(1)  as  to  supplant  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be 
made  avaUable  from  non-Pederal  sources  for 
the  purposes  of  the  program  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought,  and  for  promoting  the  In- 
tegration of  the  schools  of  the  appUcant. 
and  for  the  education  of  children  participat- 
ing in  such  program,  and  (U)  Ui  no  case,  as 
to  supplant  such  funds  from  non-Pederal 
souroes.  and  (B)  under  any  other  law  of  the 
United  SUtes  will,  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards estabUshed  by  regulation,  be  used  in 
coordination  with  such  programs  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  such  other  law. 
except  that  nothing  in  this  clause  shaU  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  »mder  this  title  for 
otherwise  authorized  activities  required 
under  a  court-ordered  plan  described  in  sec- 
tion 606(aK  IK  AKl); 

"(8)  provides  that  (A)  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  mtaiority  group 
chUdren  in  the  area  to  be  served  who  are  en- 
roUed in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  are  operated  in  a 
manner   free   from   discrimination   on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
which  do  not  serve  as  alternatives  for  chO- 
dren  seeking  to  avoid  attendance  in  desegre- 
gated or  Integrated  pubUc  schools,  whose 
participation  would  assist  in  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  title  sUted  in  secUon  603(b). 
provides  assurance  that  such  agency  (after 
consulUUon  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  officials)  has  made  provisions  for 
their  participation  on  an  equitable  basis, 
and  (B)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  chUdren.  teachers,  and  other 
educational  staff  In  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  enroUed  or  employed  in  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
whose  participation  would  assist  in  achiev- 
ing the  purpose  of  this  tltte  sUted  in  section 
602(b),  such  agency  (afUr  consulUUon  with 
the  appropriate  privaU  school  officials)  has 
made  provisions  for  their  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis; 

•(9)  provides  that  the  appUcant  has  not 
reduced  ite  fiscal  effort  per  student  or  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  the  provision  of 
free  pubUc  education  for  chUdren  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schooU  of  such  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
under  this  title  to  less  than  that  of  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year:  _,  ,  „^  » 
"(10)  provides  that  the  appropriate  SUte 
educational  agency  has  been  given  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  offer  recommendations 
to  the  appUcant  and  to  submit  commente  to 

the  Secretary:  

"(11)  sete  forth  effective  procedures,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  objective  measure- 
ment of  change  in  educational  achievement 
and  other  change  to  be  effected  by  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  title,  for  the 
continiUng  evaluation  of  programs  under 


this  title,  including  their  effecUvene«  in 
achieving  clearly  stated  program  goals,  their 
Impact  on  related  programs  and  upon  the 
community  served,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  deUvery  of  senrtcea.  and 
including,  where  appropriate,  cmnpartaons 
with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  participated  in  such  pro- 
grams or  projects: 

"(12)  provides  (A)  that  the  appUcant  wUl 
make  periodic  reporte  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secivtary  may  prescribe,  including,  in 
the  case  of  reporte  relating  to  performance, 
that  the  reporte  be  consistent  with  spedflc 
criteria  related  to  the  program  objectives 
and  (B)  that  the  aiK>Ucant  wiU  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thNVtoas— 
"(I)  wlU  be  necessary  to  Insure  the  correct- 
ness of  such  reporte  and  to  verify  them,  and 
"(U)  wiU  be  necessary  to  insure  the  public 
adequate  access  to  such  reporte  and  other 
written  materials:  and 

"(13)  provides  that  the  appUcant.  In  devel- 
oping the  program  or  project  for  which  It 
seeks  assistance,  has  considered  the  need  for 
compensatory  services  for  children  who  re- 
ceived those  services  under  title  I  of  this 
Act.  but  who  are  no  longer  eligible  to  re- 
ceive those  services  as  a  result  of  attendance 
area  changes  under  a  qualifying  plan. 

"(b)  Except  in  the  case  of  applications  for 
amriftf"'*  under  section  608(a>,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  determine  whether  the  appUcant 
U  eUgible  under  section  606(c).  and  notify 
the  appUcant  in  writing  of  any  determina- 
tion of  inellglblUty  under  that  subsection, 
including  in  detaU  the  relevant  information 
on  which  the  determination  of  Inellgibaty  is 
based,  not  Uter  than  March  1  of  the  year  In 
which  the  academic  year  or  other  period  for 
which  the  assistance  is  sought  begins.  Not 
later  than  June  30  of  that  year,  the  Secre- 
tary sbaU  notify  the  appUcant  of  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  application  and 
the  amount  of  ite  award,  if  any. 

"(c)  No  application  under  this  section  may 
be  approved  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  written  commente  of  a  committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  clause  (2XB)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an 
appUcaUon  without  first  affording  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  for  an  Informal  hear- 
ing if  the  committee  requeste  such  a  hear- 
ing. 

"(d)  In  approving  appUcations  submitted 
under  this  title  (except  for  those  submitted 
under  sections  608(b)  and  613)  the  Secretary 
shaU  apply  the  foUowing  criteria: 

"(I)  the  need  for  assistance  based  on  the 
expense  or  difficulty  of  effectively  carrying 
out  a  plan  dewribed  in  section  606(a)  and 
the  program  or  projecte  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought; 

"(2)  the  degree  to  which  ImplemenUtion 
of  the  plan  described  In  section  606(a)  has 
effected  or  wiU  effect  a  decrease  in  minority 
group  isolation  in  minority  group  isoUted 
schools:  ,         ^  ^. 

"(3)  the  recentness  of  the  Implementation 
of  the  plan  described  In  section  606(a): 

"(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  program  or 
project  for  which  assistance  is  sought  af- 
fords promise  of  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title;  and 

"(6)  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  606  Involves  to  the  fuUest 
extent  practicable  the  total  educational  re- 
sources, both  pubUc  and  private,  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served. 

"(eKl)  An  application  of  a  local  education- 
al agency  for  assistance  under  this  title  may 
cover  a  period  of  from  one  to  five  years.  A 
new  appUcation  shaU  be  required  for  any  as- 
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"DUCATIORAL  RLEVISION  AND  RADIO 

"Sec.  611.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts with,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  with 
the  capability  of  providing  expertise  in  the 
development  of  liigh-quality  television  and 
radio  programing,  in  sufficient  number  to 
assure  diversity,  to  pay  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment and  production  of  integrated  chil- 
dren's television  and  radio  programs  of  cog- 
nitive and  affective  educational  value. 

"(2)  Television  and  radio  programs  devel- 
oped in  whole  or  in  part  with  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  title  shall  be  made  reason- 
ably available  for  transmiaaion.  free  of 
charge,  and  shall  not  be  transmitted  under 
commercial  sponsorship. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  appli- 
cation under  this  section  only  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant— 

"(A)  will  employ  members  of  minority 
groups  in  responsible  p>osltlon8  in  develop- 
ment, production,  and  administrative  staffs; 

"(B)  will  assure  the  development  of  pro- 
ductions having  a  substantial  artistic  or  edu- 
cational significance; 

"(C)  will  use  modem  television  and  radio 
techniques  of  research  and  production:  and 

"(D)  has  adopted  effective  procedures  for 
evaluating  educational  and  other  changes 
achieved  by  children  viewing  the  program. 

"(b)  Grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  may  l>e  made  from  funds 
available  to  carry  out  section  604(bX2)  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  available  for  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  grants  and  contracts  for  develop- 
ment and  production  of  radio  programing. 

"PAYMKIfTS 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  Upon  his  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  from  the  applicable 
apportionment  (including  any  applicable  re- 
apportionment) available  therefor  the 
amount  fixed  for  such  application. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  appli- 
cant such  reserved  amount,  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments consistent  with  established  practice, 
as  he  may  determine.  Payments  under  this 
title  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the  recipi- 
ent until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"(cKl)  If  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  is  prohibited  by  law  from  providing 
for  the  participation  of  children  and  staff 
enrolled  or  employed  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (8)  of  section  610(a), 
the  Secretary  may  waive  such  requirement 
with  respect  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
such  State  and.  upon  the  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication from  a  local  educational  agency 
within  such  State,  shall  arrange  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  such  children  enrolled 
in.  or  teachers  or  other  educational  staff  of. 
any  nonprofit  private  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  located  within  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  if  the  participation  of  such 
children  and  staff  would  assist  in  achieving 
the  pun)ose  of  this  title  stated  in  section 
602(b).  The  services  to  be  provided  through 
arrangements  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  comparable  to  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  such  application.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  the  cost  of  such  ar- 
rangements from  such  State's  allotment  or. 
in  the  case  of  an  application  under  section 
608(a).  from  the  sums  available  to  the  Sec- 


retary under  section  604(b)  for  the  purpose 
of  that  aubsection. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
stvaXl  take  into  account  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  and  other  educational 
staff  who,  except  for  provisions  of  State 
law.  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  title  by  such  local  educational  agency. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
local  educational  agency  has  substantially 
failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  children  and  staff  en- 
rolled or  employed  in  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  as  required 
by  paragraph  (8)  of  section  610(a),  he  shall 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to  chil- 
dren enrolled  in.  or  teachers  or  other  educa- 
tional staff  of,  the  nonprofit  private  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  or  schools  located 
within  the  school  district  of  such  local  edu- 
cational agency,  which  services  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  be  identical  with 
the  services  which  would  have  been  provid- 
ed such  children  or  staff  had  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  carried  out  such  assurance. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  cost  of  such 
services  from  the  grant  to  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  shall  have  the  authority 
for  this  purpose  of  recovering  from  such 
agency  any  funds  paid  to  it  under  such 
grant. 

"(d)  After  maUng  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  of 
the  name  of  the  approved  applicant  and  of 
the  amount  approved. 

"EVALTJATIOK8 

"Sec.  613.  From  the  amoimt  appropriated 
under  section  604(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
this  title  for  that  fiscal  year.  Prom  such  res- 
ervation, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with.  State 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  private  organizations,  institu- 
tions, and  agencies,  including  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  610(a)(1)  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  specific  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  title. 

"JOINT  FUMDIIfG 

"Sec.  614.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  under  this  title,  and  by  one  or 
more  other  Federal  agencies  for  any  project 
or  activity,  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
this  title,  any  one  of  such  Federal  agencies 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  aU  in  adminis- 
tering the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases 
any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical 
grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined 
by  regulations)  which  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  similar  requirements  of  the  administer- 
ing agency  or  which  the  administering 
agency  does  not  impose.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  authorize  (1)  the 
use  of  any  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  for  any  purpose  not  authorized  herein. 
(2)  a  variance  of  any  reservation  or  appor- 
tionment under  section  604  or  605.  or  (3) 
wsiiver  of  any  requirement  set  forth  in  sec- 
tions 606  through  611. 

"ATTOKITEY  FEES 

"Sec.  615.  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  against  a 
local  educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any 
agency  thereof),  or  the  United  States  (or 
any  agency  thereof),  for  failure  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  title  or  for  dls- 
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crimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  violation  of  title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rlghta  Act  of  1964.  or  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  they  perUin  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  court,  in  its 
discretion,  upon  a  finding  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  necessary  to  bring  alxiut  compli- 
ance, may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs. 

"MEIGKBOBHOOD  SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  616.  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  be 
construed  as  requiring  any  local  educational 
agency  which  assigns  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  attendance  areas 
drawn  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis 
to  adopt  any  other  method  of  student  as- 
signment. 

"DEnnrrioifs 
"Sec.  617.  Except  as  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  definitions  shall  apply  to  the 
terms  used  in  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'equipment'  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  Includes  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  educational 
services,  such  as  instructional  equipment 
and  necessary  furniture,  printed,  published, 
and  audiovisual  instructional  materials,  and 
other  related  material. 

"(2)  The  term  •institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion' means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which— 

"(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 

"(B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  high  school; 

"(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree;  or  pro- 
vided not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program 
in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical 
or  biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  teclinician 
and  at  a  semiprofessional  level  in  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  other  tecluiological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  appU- 
catlon  of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  or  knowledge; 

"(D)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; and 

"(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  section  606(a)(2) 
and  section  609(a)(1),  the  term  'integrated 
school'  means  a  school  with  an  enrollment 
In  which  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
children  is  from  educationally  advantaged 
backgrounds,  in  which  the  proportion  of  mi- 
nority group  children  Is  at  least  50  per 
centum  of  the  proportion  of  minority  group 
children  enrolled  in  all  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  SUtlstlcal  Area,  and  which 
has  a  faculty  and  administrative  staff  with  a 
substantial  representation  of  minority 
group  persons. 

"(4)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  a  federally  recognized  Indian  reser- 


vation, or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts, or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or  a 
combination  of  local  educational  agencies; 
and  includes  any  other  public  institution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  and  where  reaponsibllity  for  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  activities  in 
such  schools  which  are  to  be  assisted  under 
this  title  is  vested  in  an  agency  subordinate 
to  such  a  board  or  other  authority,  the  Sec- 
retary may  consider  such  subordinate 
agency  as  a  local  educational  agency  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(5)  The  term  'magnet  school'  means  a 
school  or  education  center  that  offers  a  spe- 
cial curriculum  capable  of  attracting  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  students  of  different 
racial  backgrounds. 

"(6)  The  term  'minority  group'  refers  to 

(A)  persons  who  are  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives;  Asians  and  Pacific  Island- 
ers; blacks,  not  of  Hispanic  origin;  Hiapan- 
ics;  Franco-Americans;  and  Portuguese;  and 

(B)  (except  for  purpoaea  of  section  605).  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  persons  who 
are  from  environments  in  which  the  domi- 
nant language  is  other  than  English  and 
who.  as  a  result  of  language  barriers  and 
cultural  differences,  do  not  have  an  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

"(7)  The  terms  'minority  group  isolated 
school'  and  'minority  group  isolation'  in  ref- 
erence to  a  school  mean  a  school  and  condi- 
tion, respectively,  in  which  minority  group 
children  constitute  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  enrollment  of  a  school. 

"(8)  The  term  'neutral  site  school'  means 
a  school  that  is  located  so  as  to  be  accessible 
to  substantial  numbers  of  students  of  differ- 
ent racial  backgrounds. 

"(9)  The  term  'Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area'  means  the  area  in  and 
around  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
or  more  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

"(10)  The  term  'State'  means  one  of  the 
fifty  SUtes  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  purposes  of  section  608  (a)  and  (b), 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  be  deemed  to  be  SUtes.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  561  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  Improvement  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  "VI,". 

(b)  Section  576  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "title  VI,  relating  to  emergency 
school  aid,  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.". 

(c)  Section  577  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (3);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (4),  (5),  (6), 
and  (7)  as  clauses  (3),  (4).  (5),  and  (6).  re- 

SDCCt>iV6ly> 

(d)  Section  587(aKl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "VI.".» 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  403.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  administer  a  demonstration 
program  for  assisting  communities  and 
nonprofit  organizations  in  providing 
emergency  shelter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  SHELTER 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  ACT  1983 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  emer- 


gency shelters  for  homeless  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  need  for  temporary  housing  for 
homeless  children  and  adults  in  this 
country  has  never  been  greater  since 
the  era  of  the  Great  Depression.  Com- 
munity leaders  from  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut across  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia decry  the  plight  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  who  have  no 
place  else  to  sleep  except  beneath  park 
benches,  abandoned  cars,  and  plastic 
bags  draped  like  tents.  Government 
and  private  sources  estimate  that  the 
number  of  homeless  persons  this 
winter  may  reach  close  to  2  million. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it:  Homelessness  has  reached 
crisis  proportions  in  our  Nation.  Nei- 
ther can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  this  crisis  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  our  skyrocketing  imemploy- 
ment  rate  coupled  with  recent  severe 
cutbacks  in  social  services. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  we  have 
not  yet  enacted  any  Federal  legislation 
to  assist  private  groups  and  local  au- 
thorities desperately  attempting  to 
shelter  the  homeless.  The  problem  is 
of  such  a  magnitude  that  dangerously 
crowded  rescue  missions  are  still  not 
able  to  accommodate  the  majority  of 
those  who  seek  sleeping  space.  As  a 
result,  American  men,  women,  and 
children  must  sleep  outside,  exposed 
to  all  the  elements. 

This  bill  authorizes  $50  million  to 
allow  nonprofit  organizations  to  con- 
vert abandoned  buildings  into  tempo- 
rary shelters  for  the  homeless.  HUD 
will  administer  this  demonstration 
program,  awarding  grants  to  areas 
with  the  greatest  number  of  homeless 
people.  The  nonprofit  organizations 
receiving  grants  will  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  operate  the  emergency  shel- 
ters for  a  period  of  from  3  to  10  years, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  the 
award.  Congressman  Vknto  and  I  in- 
troduced identical  legislation  last  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  president,  the  underlying  causes 
of  homelessness  vary  from  city  to  city. 
Boston  estimates  that  the  majority  of 
their  homeless  are  runaway  youth. 
Cities  as  diverse  as  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  Lincoln.  Nebr..  in  contrast,  have 
seen  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of 
homeless  families.  In  turn.  New  York 
City  reports  that  one-third  of  all 
homeless  residents  suffer  from  some 
form  of  mental  illness.  While  we  must 
work  hard  to  erase  all  underlying 
causes  of  homelessness,  we  must  also 
act  immediately  to  provide  those  wan- 
dering in  our  streets  with  a  place  to 
sleep. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  as  a  first 
step  toward  doing  just  that. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  "Temporary  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Act  of  1983"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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proved in  appropriation  Acts  and  made 
available  during  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to 
section  5(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the 
Secretary  shaU  utilize  $80,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 

By  Hit.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DECoircnn): 
S.  406.  A  bill  to  strengthen  baU  re- 
quirements   for    indUvlduals    charged 
with  drug  offenses  and  to  coordinate 
the  national  and  international  drug 
enforcement   efforts   of   the   Federal 
Government,  in  order  to  reduce  drug 
trafficking  and  drug-related  crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BAH.  aaQUianfBiTS  pok  iroiviouals  CHAaozD 
WTTR  oBUG  oppxmn 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for    appropriate    referral    a    bill    on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(B4r.  DgCoHcnn)  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  Sen- 
ator DsCoHcnn  and  I  are  introducing 
the  National  and  International  Drug 
Operations  and  Policy  Act  of  1983.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  work  closely  with 
Senator  DzCoHcnn  in  developing  the 
ideas  for  this  legislation,  which  was  in- 
cluded as  an  amendment  to  the  Vio- 
lent Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement  Im- 
provement Act.  That  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Reagan,  despite  Its  over- 
whelming passage  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  during  the  97th  Congress. 

Because  Senator  DsCoNcnn  and  I 
believe  that  a  Cabinet-level  "dnig 
czar"  is  vital  to  an  effective  national 
attack  on  drug  abuse  and  trafficking, 
we  are  reintroducing  this  legislation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  98th  Congress. 
To  the  "drug  czar"  bUl  we  have  two 
other  long  overdue  reforms  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  which  have 
been  championed  by  Senator  DkCon- 
can  in  past  Congresses. 

I  know  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  deeply  concerned  about  the  mount- 
ing crime  epidemic  conf  ronthig  our  so- 
ciety today.  In  the  course  of  1  year,  1 
out  of  every  3  households  in  the 
United  States  is  touched  in  some  form 
by  this  crime  epidemic. 

Much  of  the  mounting  crime  rate 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  recent  un- 
precedented increase  in  illegal  drug 
trafficking  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  are  literally  being  engulfed 
by  a  flood  of  Illegal  drugs  that  are  en- 
tering the  coimtry  by  sea,  by  air,  and 
at  our  borders.  And  we  see  the  byprod- 
ucts of  this  problem  dally  in  our  own 
communities:  In  the  stores  and  homes 
burglarized  by  addicts  supporting 
their  drug  habit,  and  the  innocent  citi- 
zens who  are  victimized  by  muggings, 
assaults,  and  other  violent  drug  relat- 
ed crimes. 

Law  enforcement  officials  estimate 
that  between  40  and  60  percent  of  all 
serious  crimes  that  occurred  in  the 


United  States  In  1981  were  drug-relat- 
ed. 

Drug  trafficking  has  become  an  $80 
billion  a  year  untaxed  big  business  in 
the  United  States,  producing  an 
alarming  Increase  in  drug  overdose 
deaths  and  addiction  rates.  We  have 
an  estimated  492,000  heroin  addicts  in 
this  country,  90  percent  of  whom  are 
believed  to  support  their  habit 
through  crlmhial  activity.  Moreover, 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
estimates  that  there  are  15  million  co- 
caine users  in  the  United  States  con- 
suming approximately  60  metric  tons 
of  the  drug  each  year. 

This  is  a  problem  that— by  its  very 
nature— local  law  enforcement  is  virtu- 
ally powerless  to  control.  Nearly  all 
the  dangeroxis  drugs  consumed  in  the 
United  States  are  smuggled  into  the 
country  from  other  nations,  notably 
from  South  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an area,  as  well  as  the  "Golden  Cres- 
cent" of  Southwest  Asia  and  the 
"Golden  Triangle"  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Earlier  this  week  a  United  Nations 
Agency,  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board  in  Vienna,  reported 
that  the  production  of  illegal  drugs  is 
growing  throughout  most  of  the 
world,  overwhelming  the  resources 
presently  devoted  to  containing  the 
problem. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  a  number 
of  agencies— and  successful  initiatives 
such  as  the  Florida  task  force— we  are 
losing  the  battle  against  drug  traffick- 
ers. Efforts  to  curb  drug  trafficking  in 
some  areas  have  simply  forced  well-fi- 
nanced smugglers  to  find  more  inge- 
nious methods  and  new  routes.  The 
best  estimates  are  that  we  are  stop- 
ping no  more  than  10  to  15  percent  of 
all  the  dangerous  drugs  being  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  money  spent  by  the 
FMeral  Government  to  intercept 
drugs  tripled  from  1977  to  1981. 

Perhaps  our  most  important  failure 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  consistent  and 
well-coordinated  national  strategy.  No 
high-level  official  presently  has  the 
authority  to  set  overall  policy  and  to 
coordinate  the  many  departments  and 
agencies— spread  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment—with responsibilities  in  this 
area.  Moreover,  no  official  has  the 
lead  responsibility  for  overseas  drug 
enforcement  and  spearheading  greater 
international  efforts  to  reduce  drug 
trafficking. 

Besides  the  Justice  Department, 
which  includes  the  FBI  and  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  the 
other  principal  departments  involved 
in  drug  enforcement  are  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, which  includes  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  taicludes  the  IRS,  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms,  and  the  CIA. 
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The  bill  Senator  DbCohcihi  and  I 
are  introducing  would  provide  the 
policy  direction  and  coordination  be- 
tween agencies  that  has  been  sorely 
lacking.  It  would  establish  within  the 
executive  branch  a  Cabinet-level  posi- 
tion of  the  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and 
Policy.  The  Director  would  report  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  be  respon- 
sible for  the  development,  review,  im- 
plementation, and  enforcement  of  all 
U.S.  Government  policy  with  respect 
to  illegal  drugs.  He  or  she  would  have 
the  authority  to  bring  the  various 
agencies  together,  pooling  their  staffs 
and  resources  where  appropriate,  to 
act  with  a  single  voice  and  authority 
against  drug  traffickers. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  position 
does  not  entail  additional  bureaucracy, 
something  we  all  want  to  avoid.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  bill  to  prevent  the 
President  from  designating  someone 
already  at  the  Cabinet  level  to  fill  this 
new  position. 

Our  bill  will  provide  the  leadership 
we  must  have  to  win  the  war  against 
drug-related  crime.  We  cannot  rely  on 
short-term  success  as  we  have  had  re- 
cently in  Florida.  We  need  a  consistent 
attack  on  this  problem  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  Government,  starting 
with  a  clearcut  strategy  for  combating 
drug  trafficking  to  all  regions  of  the 
country.  A  Cabinet-level  Director  of 
National  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
will  provide  the  high-level,  responsible 
and  effective  leadership  that  is  pres- 
ently lacking  in  the  war  on  crime  and 
drugs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
Senator  DbComcini  and  me  in  support- 
ing the  establishment  of  this  badly 
needed  position. 

Section  1  of  this  bUl  is  a  provision 
developed  last  year  by  Senator  DbCom- 
ciNi.  It  requires  that  bail  bonds  for 
drug  dealers  and  traffickers  be  set,  at 
a  minimiun,  at  the  street  value  of  the 
drugs  seized  at  the  time  of  the  arrest. 
This  change  in  our  criminal  laws  Is 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
prosecutors  against  drug  traffickers 
who  are  readily  able  to  meet  current 
ball  bond  requirements  and  flaunt  the 
judicial  system.  The  final  section  of 
the  bill  is  Senator  DeConcini's  Feder- 
al Diversion  Act,  establishing  a  Feder- 
al pretrial  diversion  program  for  non- 
violent first-time  offenders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recori)  following  the  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor DeConciwi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Pell,  in  reintroducing  a  bill  that  was 
overwhehningly  and  repeatedly  ap- 
proved by  this  body  last  year.  The  bill 
would  create  an  Office  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and 
Policy.  The  Director  of  this  Office 


would  have  the  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping and  coordinating  the  drug  en- 
forcement activities  of  all  Federal 
Affcncics. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
United  States  have  a  coordinated  and 
consistent  direction  to  its  drug  en- 
forcement efforts.  It  is  clear  that  we 
do  not  have  this  unified  approach  at 
present  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  imtil  one  individual  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  strategy  and 
then  monitor  its  implementation  with 
authority  to  demand  compliance  to  it. 
Establishment  of  a  single  responsible 
high-level  official  In  the  Government 
to  provide  leadership  is  the  most  con- 
structive step  we  can  take  to  reduce 
the  rampant  criminal  activity  which 
results  from  the  trafficking  of  drugs. 

The  origin  of  this  concept  was  the 
1979  GAO  report  to  Congress,  "Gains 
Made  in  Controlling  Illegal  Drugs,  Yet 
the  Drug  Trade  Flourishes."  In  that 
report,  the  GAO  foimd  that  organiza- 
tion difficulties  between  Federal  agen- 
cies diluted  our  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts and  that  Inconsistent  and  some- 
times conflicting  drug  policies  resulted 
in  no  clear  overall  direction  to  our 
drug  enforcement  activities.  The  1979 
report  stated: 

If  any  Improvement  is  to  be  made  in  co- 
ordinating Federal  drug  control  efforts, 
someone  te  needed  who  has  a  clear  delega- 
tion of  authority  from  the  President  to 
monitor  activities  and  demand  corrective  ac- 
tivities. 


A  soon-to-be-released  GAO  report  in- 
dicates that  little  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  1979  report.  Only  16 
percent  of  the  marihuana  and  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  heroin,  cocaine, 
and  dangerous  drugs  that  are  entering 
this  country  are  seized  through  total 
drug  enforcement  efforts.  The  draft 
GAO  report  indicates  that  the  Federal 
Government's  fragmented  system  of 
drug  enforcement  and  interagency 
competition  has  limited  the  effective- 
ness of  drug  interdiction  efforts.  The 
1983  GAO  report  reaffirms  its  above- 
quoted  recommendation  of  1979  and 
further  recommends  that  "the  Presi- 
dent make  a  clear  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility to  one  group  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  activities  (in  drug  law  en- 
forcement) and  demand  corrective  ac- 
tions." 

The  bill  we  are  introductag  today 
would  simply  codify  the  GAO  recom- 
mendation and  grant  this  responsibil- 
ity to  a  new  and  unalined  executive 
branch  official. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  provisions 
of  two  bills  that  I  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress.  One  provision,  which  is 
also  aimed  at  fighting  drug  trafficking, 
would  require  that  bail  bonds  for  drug 
dealers  and  traffickers  be  set,  at  a 
minimum,  at  the  street  value  of  the 
drug  seized  at  the  time  of  arrest.  The 
street  value  of  the  drug  would  be  de- 
termined at  the  detention  hearing  at 
which  bail  would  be  set. 


The  drug  dealer  and  trafficker  is  the 
linchpin  in  these  smuggling  oper- 
ations. However,  once  apprehended 
the  dealer  or  trafficker  can  often  draw 
on  larger  financial  resources  to  meet 
the  baU  bond  imposed  with  very  little 
effect  on  those  resources.  Once  on  the 
street,  the  dealer  dl8m»)ears  or 
promptly  returns  to  his  former  busi- 
ness. With  this  proposed  legislation, 
we  hope  to  end  the  outrageous  flaunt- 
ing of  oiu-  bail  bond  system.  We  are 
proposing  a  realistic  approach  to 
Insure  that  the  purposes  of  the  ball 
bonding  system,  assurance  of  i4>pear- 
ance  and  protection  of  the  community, 
are  truly  met. 

The  only  constitutional  right  con- 
ferred by  the  baU  provision  of  the 
eighth  amendment  is  that  bail  not  be 
excessive.  Bail  is  not  excessive  when 
the  amount  set  is  reasonable  imder 
the  circumstances  to  guarantee  the  i4>- 
pearance  of  the  accused  at  triaL  With 
large  resources  at  his  command,  the 
dealer  and  trafficker  can  easily  meet 
large  bonds,  even  those  in  excess  of  $1 
million. 

Mr.  President,  the  struggle  against 
drug  smuggling  has  been  long  and  ex- 
pensive, and  it  will  continue  to  be  long 
and  expensive  until  we  begin  to  con- 
trol aspects  of  this  insidious  traffic 
with  practical  and  direct  devices  like 
those  embodied  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  two 
provisions  I  have  already  discussed,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
this  bill  includes  the  Federal  Diversion 
Act  of  1983.  This  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  two  occasions 
and  permits  the  prosecutor's  office  to 
have  some  procedure  set  up  to  divert 
certain  offenders  who  are  nonviolent 
offenders  who  have  no  record  of  past 
criminal  participation.  The  concept  is 
known  as  the  "diversion  project"  in 
many  States,  including  the  SUte  of 
Arizona,  where  it  has  been  used  most 
successfully.  It  has  operated  success- 
fully in  Michigan  and  several  other 
States. 

I  hope  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
give  prompt  attention  to  this  entire 
package  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
long  overdue. 

We  were  most  dismayed  that  the 
President  vetoed  the  crime  package 
that  Congress  passed  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  97th  Congress.  It  was  the 
only  major  legislation  dealing  with 
crime  and  the  prevention  of  crime 
that  came  out  of  the  97th  Congress, 
and  the  President  elected  to  veto  it. 

We  are  now  seelting  and  searching 
for  leadership.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  look  at  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion carefully  and  will  reassess  its  ob- 
jections to  the  Office  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and 
Policy.  I  think  that  if  they  will  take 
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the  time  to  nead  the  1979  GAO  report 
to  Congress,  i  entitled  "Gains  Made  in 


Controlling 
E)rug   Traffit 
learn   a   lot 


Illegal  Drugs,  Yet,  the 
Flourishes,"  they  will 
about  the  coordination 
problems  an^  will  decide  to  support 
this  legislat  on.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islanl  and  62  other  Members 
of  the  Senat  e  voted  for  this  provision 
last  Septemqer,  and  it  also  was  passed 
by  the  Hous4  of  Representatives. 

There  beiilg  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f<  Uows: 

Be  it  enactei  I  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHtH  I  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Omgress  assembled.  That  sub- 
secUon  (b)  of  !  ecUon  3146  of  UUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  1 1  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  t|»e  foUowlng:  "Notwithstand- 


ing subsection 


(a),  in  a  case  that  involves  an 


offense  for  which  a  maximum  term  of  im- 
prisonment ol  ten  years  or  more  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
UJ8.C.  801  etTseq.).  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
951  et  seq.),  o  •  section  1  of  Public  Law  M- 
350  (21  U.S.C.  955a).  the  Judicial  officer 
shall  require  t  ie  execution  of  a  bail  bond  in 
an  amount  ei  iual  to  or  above  the  street 
value  of  the  [Irugs  seized  incident  to  the 
arrest.  The  str  set  value  of  the  drugs  shall  be 
determined  at  a  detention  hearing  by  the 
Judicial  of ficei  and  subject  to  verification  by 
expert  testimc  ay.". 

Sk.  2.  Sections  2  through  8  of  this  Act 
may  be  cited  i  s  the  "National  and  Interna- 
tional Drug  (Operations  and  Policy  Act  of 
1983". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  T  le  Congress  hereby  makes  the 
following  find  ogs: 

(1)  The  flo^  of  illegal  narcotics  into  the 
United  SUtes  is  a  major  and  growing  prob- 
lem. 

(2)  The  pre  Mem  of  illegal  drug  activity 
falls  across  tie  entire  spectrum  of  Federal 
activities  botti  nationally  and  international- 
ly. 

(3)  Illegal  dfug  trafficking  is  estimated  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  be  an 
880,000,000,001  a  year  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  ann  iial  consimiption  of  heroin  in 
the  United  Sates  is  in  the  range  of  four 
metric  tons,  a  ad  annual  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cocaiae  Is  estimated  to  be  sixty 
metric  tons.  I  [oreover,  there  are  estimated 
to  be  about  :  our  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  Itn  >wn  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  Stateajand  about  fifteen  million  co- 
caine users. 

(5)  Despltej  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Ooven  iment  and  other  nations,  the 
mechanisms  f  >r  smuggling  opium  and  other 
hard  drugs  ii  to  the  United  States  remain 
virtually  intact  and  United  States  agencies 

they  are  able  to  interdict  no 
to  15  per  centum  of  all  hard 
into  the  country. 

(6)  Such  sis  oificant  indicators  of  the  drug 
problem  as  d  xig-related  deaths,  emergency 
room  visits,  a  od  hospital  admladons  due  to 
drug-related  pddents.  and  addiction  rates 
are  soaring 

(7)  Increas<  d  drug  trafficking  la  strongly 
linked  to  vinlent,  addiction-related  crime 
and  recent  st  idles  have  shown  that  over  90 
per  centum  o '  heroin  users  rely  upon  crimi- 
nal activity  a  i  a  means  of  Income.  It  is  estl 
mated  that  t  etween  40  and  60  per  centum 


estimate  that 
more  than  10 
drugs  flowing 


of  all  serious  crimes  that  occurred  in  the 
United  SUtes  in  1981  were  drug  related. 

(8)  Much  of  the  drug  trafficking  is  han- 
dled by  organized  crime  networks  and  syndi- 
cates which  results  In  Increased  violence  and 
criminal  activity  because  of  the  competitive 
struggle  for  control  of  the  domestic  drug 
market. 

(9)  Controlling  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs 
is  a  key  to  reducing  the  crime  epidemic  con- 
fronting every  region  of  the  country. 

(10)  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  a  Cabinet-level  Director  of  Na- 
tional and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  and  direction  of  all  Federal  ef- 
forts by  the  numerous  agencies. 

(11)  Such  a  Director  must  have  broad  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  making  man- 
agement, policy,  and  budgetary  decisions 
with  respect  to  all  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  attacldng  this  problem  so  that  a  unified 
and  efficient  effort  can  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  illegal  drug  problem. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  insure— 

(1)  the  development  of  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  Illegal  drugs; 

(2)  the  direction  and  coordination  of  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  effort  to 
implement  such  a  policy;  and 

(3)  that  a  single,  competent,  and  resiwnsi- 
ble  Cabinet-level  official  of  the  United 
SUtes  Oovemment,  who  Is  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  is  accounU- 
ble  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  will  be  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  coordinating  the  overall  direction  of 
United  SUtes  policy,  resources,  and  oper- 
ations with  respect  to  the  illegal  drug  prob- 
lem. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  a  Cabinet- 
level  office  to  be  known  as  the  "Office  of 
the  Director  of  National  and  International 
Drug  Operations  and  Policy"  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Office  of  the  Di- 
rector"). There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  the  Director  a  Director  of  National 
and  International  Drug  Operations  and 
Policy  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Director").  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  National  and  International  Drug 
Operations  and  Policy  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Deputy  Director")  to 
assist  the  Director  In  carrying  out  the  Direc- 
tor's functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  each  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  No  person  may  serve  as  Di- 
rector or  Deputy  Director  for  a  period  of 
more  than  four  years  unless  such  person  is 
reappointed  to  that  same  office  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  compensation  provided  for  in 
section  5311,  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  I>eputy  Director  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
compensation  provided  for  in  section  5313, 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  shall  prohibit  the  appointment 
as  Director  or  Deputy  Director  of  any 
person  whom  the  President  has  previously 
appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  another  Cabinet-level 
office.  Any  such  person  shall  serve  as  Direc- 
tor or  Deputy  Director  without  compensa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  princi- 
pal   director    and    coordinator    of    United 


SUtes    operations    and    policy    on    illegal 
drugs. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  have  the 
responsibility,  and  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  develop,  review,  implement,  and  en- 
force United  SUtes  Oovemment  policy  with 
respect  to  illegal  drugs: 

(2)  direct  and  coordinate  all  United  SUtes 
Government  efforts  to  halt  the  flow  Into, 
and  sale  and  use  of  illegal  drugs  within  the 
United  SUtes; 

(3)  develop  in  concept  with  governmental 
entitles  budgetary  priorities  and  budgetary 
allocations  of  entities  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  with  respect  to  illegal  drugs; 
and 

(4)  coordinate  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  necessary  to  imple- 
ment United  SUtes  policy  with  respect  to  il- 
legal drugs. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (c)  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to— 

(1)  direct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  employing  such  person- 
nel, the  temporary  reassignment  of  govern- 
ment personnel  within  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  in  order  to  implement  United 
SUtes  policy  with  respect  to  illegal  drugs; 

(2)  procure  temiwrary  and  intemiittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  the  grade  of  OS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule; 

(3)  accept  and  use  donations  of  property 
from  all  government  agencies;  and 

(4)  use  the  malls  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  dei>artment  or  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  rule,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary, 
the  Director  shall  have  the  authority  to 
direct  each  department  or  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  drug  control  to  carry  out  the 
policies  established  by  the  Director  consist- 
ent with  the  general  authority  of  each 
agency  or  department. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Director  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  ad- 
ministrative support  services  as  the  Director 
may  request. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  nine  montlis  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  a 
full  and  complete  report  reflecting  United 
SUtes  policy  with  respect  to  Illegal  dmgs, 
plans  proposed  for  the  implemenUtlon  of 
such  policy,  and,  commencing  with  the  sub- 
mission of  the  second  report,  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  reflecting  accomplishments 
with  respect  to  the  United  SUtes  policy  and 
plans  theretofore  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Sec.  8.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Diversion  Act  of  1983." 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  In  the  interest  of  operating  the  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system  efficiently,  protect- 
ing society,  and  deterring  individuals 
charged  with  violating  criminal  laws  from 
future  criminal  acts  can  be  served  by  creat- 
ing alternatives  to  prosecution:  and 

(2)  such  alternatives  can  be  accomplished 
In  appropriate  cases  without  losing  the  gen- 
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eral  deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  TiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
after  chapter  209  the  foUowlng  new  chapter. 
"CHAPTER  210— DIVERSION 

"Sec. 

"3201. 

"3202. 

"3203. 

"3204. 


Definitions. 

Admission  to  diversion  program. 

Voluntariness  of  waiver  of  righto. 

Inadmissibility  of  diversion  Informa- 
tion. 
Constitution     and     dismissal     of 

charges. 
Termination;    review:    completion: 
withdrawal. 

District  panel. 

Authority  of  the  Attomey  General. 


"3205. 

"3206. 

"3207. 
"3208. 

"93201.  DefinitioM 
"As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term— 
"(1)  'eligible  individual'  means  any  person 
against  whom  a  prosecuUble  case  existo  for 
an    offense    against    the    United    SUtes 
where— 

"(A)  the  alleged  offense  did  not  Involve 
the  threat  or  infliction  of  serious  bodily 
Injury  to  other  persons; 

"(B)  It  Is  reasonably  foreseeable  that  the 
person  will  not  commit  violent  acte  If  admit- 
ted to  a  diversion  program; 

"(C)  the  person  has  not  exhibited  a  con- 
tinuing pattern  of  criminal  behavior. 

"(D)  the  person  meets  the  criteria  esUb- 
Ushed  by  regulations  Issued  by  the  Attomey 
General  and  guidelines  esUblished  by  the 
attomey  for  the  Government  In  the  district 
where  the  Indictment,  information,  or  com- 
plaint is  fUed:  and 

"(E)  the  person  is  admitted  to  participa- 
tion in  a  diversion  program  by  the  attomey 
for  the  Oovemment  In  the  district  In  which 
the  Indictment,  Information,  or  complaint  is 
fUed: 

"(2)  'diversion  program"  may  Include,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  medical,  educational,  voca- 
tional, social,  and  psychological  services: 
corrective  and  prevenUtive  guidance,  train- 
ing, and  coimsellng,  provision  for  residence 
in  a  halfway  house  or  other  suiUble  place: 
other  services  designed  to  protect  the  public 
and  benefit  the  Individual:  restitution  to  vic- 
tims of  the  offense  or  offenses  charged;  and 
uncompensated  service  to  the  community; 

"(3)  'diversion  plan'  means  a  written 
agreement,  signed  by  the  eligible  Individual, 
defense  counsel,  diversion  administrator, 
and  the  attomey  for  the  Government,  that 
sUtes  those  elemento  of  a  diversion  pro- 
gram in  which  the  eligible  Individual  will 
participate  to  assure  that  he  will  lead  a 
lawful  life,  and  sUtes  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  complete  the  plan;  but  In  no  event 
shall  a  diversion  plan  exceed  twelve  months 
except  to  allow  the  person  admitted  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  restitution:  and 

"(4)  'diversion  administrator'  means  a 
person  designated  by  the  Attomey  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  district  planning 
group,  as  administrator  of  the  diversion  pro- 
gram: except  that  In  those  dlstricto  In  which 
a  chief  pretrial  services  officer  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  a  panel  consisting  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit,  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  district  (or 
their  respective  designees),  the  chief  pre- 
trial services  officer  shall  also  serve  as  the 
diversion  administrator. 
"8  S20Z.  AdmiMion  to  dlTersion  program 

"(a)  The  diversion  administrator  or  his  as- 
slstanto  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  upon 
arrest  or  the  issuance  of  a  simmions  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  review  the  aUe- 
gatlons  against  each  person  charged  with  a 


criminal  offense  against  the  United  SUtes 
and  Interview  each  person  who  he  believes 
may  be  eligible  for  diversion.  The  diversion 
administrator  shall  then  make  a  report  to 
the  attomey  for  the  Government  on  the  eli- 
gibility of  each  person  charged.  A  person 
who  has  not  had  the  allegations  against  him 
reviewed  may  request  to  be  considered  for 
admission  by  application  to  the  diversion 
administrator.  The  attomey  for  the  Govern- 
ment may  require  further  Investigation  by 
the  diversion  administrator  of  a  person 
being  considered  for  admission  with  the 
consent  of  that  person.  If  the  attomey  for 
the  Government  determines  that  a  person  is 
suiUble,  the  diversion  administrator  shall 
prepare  a  diversion  plan.  Upon  agreement 
of  the  attomey  for  the  Government,  diver- 
sion administrator,  eligible  person,  and  de- 
fense counsel  about  the  elemento  of  the 
plan,  the  attomey  for  the  CJovemment  shall 
assign  supervision  of  the  plan  to  the  diver- 
sion administrator.  A  determination  of  eligi- 
bUity  or  suitability  by  the  attomey  for  the 
Government  shall  not  be  subject  to  review 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(b)  The  diversion  administrator  shall 
report  to  the  attomey  for  the  Government 
on  the  progress  of  the  person  in  carrying 
out  his  plan  in  a  manner  and  at  times  the 
attomey  for  the  Government  and  diversion 
administrator  deem  appropriate  and  shall  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  copy  of  each  such 
report  to  the  person  and  defense  coiuisel. 

"§  3203.  VolnntarincM  of  waiTcr  of  righU 

"No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  a  diver- 
sion program  unless  he  has  voluntarily 
agreed  to  participate  and  has  received  a 
copy  of  his  diversion  plan,  and  has  voluntar- 
ily waived.  In  the  presenae  of  a  Judge  or 
magistrate  and  with  the  advice  of  counsel 
(except  in  a  case  where  coimsel  has  been 
volimtarUy  waived),  all  applicable  sUtutes 
of  limitations  and  his  right  to  a  speedy  trial 
for  the  period  of  diversion. 
"9  3204.  Inadmiraibility  of  diversion  information 

"Whenever  a  person  is  admitted  to  a  di- 
version program  and  his  diversion  plan  is 
later  terminated  or  the  person  withdraws 
and  prosecution  is  resiuned,  any  sUtement 
made  or  other  information  given  by  the 
person  In  connection  with  the  determina- 
tion of  his  eligibUity  or  sulUblllty  for  the 
program,  any  sUtement  made  by  the  person 
whUe  participating  in  an  activity  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  any  sUtement,  report  or  other  in- 
formation concerning  his  participation  in 
the  program  shall  not  be  admissible  against 
the  person  on  the  Issue  of  his  guilt  of  the 
offense  that  was  the  basis  for  diversion  In 
any  Judicial  proceeding  In  which  he  is  ac- 
cused of  the  offense.  This  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  limit  the  admissibility  of 
any  Information  for  purposes  of  Impeach- 
ment. 
"9  3205.  Contlnnation  and  dUmlnal  of  charges 

"In  each  case  Involving  a  person  who  Is 
admitted  to  a  diversion  program  under  this 
chapter,  the  criminal  charges  against  the 
person  shall  be  continued  without  final  dis- 
position for  the  period  agreed  upon  in  the 
diversion  plan,  unless  the  admission  is  ter- 
minated, completed  earlier,  or  the  person 
withdraws  pursuant  to  section  3206  of  this 
chapter.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  diver- 
sion period,  the  attomey  for  the  Oovem- 
ment shall  file  a  dismissal  with  prejudice  as 
provided  in  section  3206(C).  Nothing  In  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  limit  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  offense  charged  or 
presenUtion  of  evidence  to  a  grand  Jury 
during  the  diversion  period. 


''9S2M.  TermlnaUon;  rcriew;  completion:  with- 
drawal 

"(a)  If  the  attomey  for  the  Government 
finds  the  person  is  not  fulfilling  his  obliga- 
tions under  the  plan,  or  has  discovered  facto 
previously  unknown  to  him  demonstrating 
that  the  person  Is  not  suitable  for  diversion, 
the  attomey  for  the  Government  may 
resiune  prosecution.  The  attomey  for  the 
Government  shall  make  a  written  sUtement 
of  the  factual  basis  for  his  determination  to 
resume  prosecution  and  transmit  copies  to 
the  person  and  to  defense  counsel.  The 
person  and  defense  counsel  shall  thereafter 
be  notified  of  their  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  attomey  for  the  Government 
and  the  diversion  administrator  to  contest 
the  determination  within  a  reasonable  time 
as  estabUsbed  by  the  Attomey  General. 

"(b)  If  the  person  falls  to  contest  the  de- 
termination of  the  attomey  for  the  Govern- 
ment within  the  time  specified,  no  further 
review  of  the  determination  shall  be  grant- 
ed. If,  on  the  appearance  of  the  person  and 
defense  counsel  before  the  attomey  for  the 
Government  and  the  diversion  administra- 
tor, the  attomey  for  the  Government  deter- 
mines that  prosecution  shall  be  resumed, 
the  person  may  petition  the  court  for 
review.  If  the  court  finds  that  no  fact  existo 
upon  which  the  attomey  for  the  Govern- 
ment could  base  a  determination  to  resume 
prosecution,  the  court  shall  order  that  the 
person  be  allowed  to  fulfill  his  obligations 
imder  the  plan  or  shall  dismiss  the  charges 
If  the  court  finds  that  all  such  obligations 
have  been  fulfUled.  In  a  proceeding  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  evidence 
shall  be  admissible  regardless  of  Ito  admissi- 
bility in  a  trial  on  the  offense. 

"(c)  If  the  diversion  administrator  certi- 
fies to  the  attomey  for  the  Government  at 
any  tbne  during  the  period  of  diversion  that 
the  person  has  fulfilled  his  obligations  and 
successfully  completed  the  plan,  and  If  the 
attomey  for  the  Government  concurs,  the 
attomey  for  the  Oovemment  shall  file,  by 
leave  of  court,  a  dismissal  with  prejudice  of 
the  Indictment,  Information,  or  complaint 
against  the  person. 

"(d)  A  person  participating  in  a  diversion 
plan  may  withdraw  at  any  time,  and  the  at- 
tomey for  the  Government  may  resimie 
prosecution. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  diversion  plan  Is  termi- 
nated or  the  person  withdraws  before  com- 
pletion of  the  plan  and  the  prosecution  is 
resumed  resulting  in  a  conviction,  the  court 
shall  consider  the  length  and  nature  of  the 
defendent's  participation  In  the  plan  and 
may  credit  such  participation  as  time  served 
toward  any  sentence  of  probation  or  Incar- 
ceration. 
"9  3207.  District  panel 

"(a)  The  panel  esUblished  by  secUon  3153 
(b)  of  this  title,  together  with  the  diversion 
administrator  and  such  other  individuals  as 
the  panel  may  appoint,  shall  constitute  a  di- 
version advisory  committee.  The  panel  may 
appoint  Individuals  representing  agencies  to 
which  persons  are  referred  under  a  diver- 
sion program  pursuant  to  this  chapter.  The 
group  shall  plan  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  the 
diversion  program  for  the  district  and 
review  on  a  regular  basis  the  administration 
and  progress  of  such  program.  The  group 
shall  report  to  the  Attomey  General  at 
times  and  in  a  manner  as  the  Attomey  <3en- 
eral  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  group  shall  not  be 
compensated,  but  may  be  reimbursed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3208  for  reasonable  expenses 
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in  cases  of  inbound  ner-    our  Nation's  defense.  We  believe  that. 


I  hem   in  carrying  out  their 
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incurred   by 

duties  u  memi  ers 

■*S  32M.  Authoril  y  of  the  Attorney  General 

•■(»)  In  carry  Ing  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chaipter.  the  A  tomey  General  shall— 

"(1)  reimbuise  agencies  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  for  the  cost  of 
services  of  Un:  ted  SUtes  probation  officers, 
pretrial  service  officers,  and  employees 
other  than  ju  Iges,  magistrates,  or  Federal 
public  defende  rs,  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  th  s  chapter; 

"(2)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  persons  is  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  i  urposes  of  this  chapter,  with- 
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out   regard   U 
United  SUtes 


the  provisions  of  title  5, 
Code,  relating  to  appoint- 
ments in  the  [competitive  services  and  the 
provisions  of  qhapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  ff  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  G^sneral  Schedule  pay  rates; 

"(3)  acquire  I  such  facilities,  services,  and 
materials  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(4)  enter  into  contracts  and  other  agree- 
ments without  regard  to  advertising  require- 
ments for  the  acquisition  of  such  personnel, 
fadUties.  servces.  and  materials  which  he 
determines  ne  ^ssary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  cl  lapter. 

"(b)  In  addil  Ion  to  the  responsibilities  de- 
scribed in  sub^tton  (a),  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall— 

"(l)  issue,  w  thin  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
regulations  foi  use  by  the  United  SUtes  at- 
torneys goven  ling  recommendations  of  per- 
sons to  dlversii  in  programs: 

•(2)  conduct  research  and  prepare  concise 
annual  reportf  for  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  thel  Judicial  Conference  showing 
the  progress  o '  all  diversion  programs  in  ful- 
filling the  pui  poses  set  forth  in  this  chap- 


ter, 

"(3)  provide 
pended  under 


"210.  Diversion 
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lill 
export 
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Mr. 
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ment  of 
and  for 
mlttee    on 
Urban  Af  fa^ 

S.  408.  A 
tion  of 

ports,  to  protect 
theft  under 
for  other 
on  the  Judiciary 

S.  409.  A 
Informatioi 


liU 
sens  tive 


for  the  audit  of  any  funds  ex- 

^ the  provisions  of  this  chapter 

other  than  finds  expended  to  provide  for 
defense  counsi  il; 

"(4)  be  auth  >rized  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensate  d  services;  and 

"(5)  promot;  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  local  diversion  pro- 
grams, and  all  agencies  which  provide  edu- 
cation, training,  counseling,  legal,  employ- 
ment, or  othef  social  services  under  any  Act 
of  Congress  t^  assure  that  eligible  individ- 
uals admittec  to  diversion  programs  can 
benefit  to  the  extent  possible." 

(b)  The  Ui)le  of  chapters  for  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  part  11  of  title 
18.  United  St  ites  Code,  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  i  nmediately  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  chap  jtT  209  the  following; 


3201.". 
This  (Act  shall  be  effective  October 


NUNN  (for  himself  and 
(Chilis): 

to  improve  the  enforce- 

administration  laws, 

other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 

Banking,    Housing,    and 


to  control  the  dlstribu- 
technical  research  re- 
technical  data  from 
certain  circumstances,  and 
to  the  Committee 


p  irposes; 


liUl 


to  limit  the  Freedom  of 
Act  to  UJB.  citizens  and 


certain  others:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

LIGISLATION  TO  HALT  TSZ  FLOW  OF  O.8. 
TXCHMOLOGY  ABROAD 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Chiles.  I  am 
today  introducing  three  bills  designed 
to  halt  the  flow  of  American  high 
technology  and  defense  secrets  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
bloc  coimtries.  The  bills  that  I  now 
propose  in  an  attempt  to  blunt  the  So- 
viet's drive  to  acquire  U.S.  technology 
are  entitled.  "The  Export  Administra- 
tion Enforcement  Act  of  1983."  "The 
Technology  Security  Enforcement  Act 
of  1983,"  and  "The  Citizens  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1983." 

This  legislative  package  is  the  out- 
growth of  extensive  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  resulting  from  an  18- 
month  investigation  by  the  minority 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  under  my 
direction  as  ranking  minority  member. 
In  5  days  of  hearings  in  May  1982. 
some  26  witnesses  testified  and  38  ex- 
hibits were  received,  resulting  in  a 
hearing  record  of  more  than  600 
pages. 

The  central  jwint  of  the  staff  inves- 
tigation and  subcommittee  hearings 
was  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sat- 
ellite states  were  unable  to  develop 
and  manufacture  sufficient  quantities 
of  high-technology  equipment  to  sup- 
port their  military  and  industrial 
needs.  As  a  consequence  of  this  defi- 
ciency, we  learned  that  the  Soviets 
rely  extensively  on  high  technology 
from  the  United  States  and  its  major 
trading  partners. 

Information  developed  in  the  inves- 
tigation indicated  that  the  Soviets 
have  made  the  acquisition  of  U.S. 
technology,  both  classified  and  imclas- 
sified.  an  important  priority.  Their 
effort  to  obtain  American  microelec- 
tronic, laser,  radar,  and  precision  man- 
ufacturing technologies  is  massive, 
well  planned  and  well  managed.  The 
Soviets  technology  acquisition  pro- 
gram has  a  high  priority  within  the 
Kremlin  and  has  been  approved  by 
senior  Commimlst  Party  and  govern- 
ment officials. 

The  testimony  and  evidence  at  the 
subcommittee  hearings  indicated  that 
the  Soviets  are  increasingly  adept  at 
obtaining  American  technical  know- 
how,  while  all  too  often  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse has  been  inadequate  to  the 
chaUenge.  I  must  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  inadequate  response  has 
been  bipartisan  in  nature.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  problem  not  just  of  this 
current  administration  but  of  prior  ad- 
ministrations. 

One  of  the  first  improvements  the 
Government  must  make  is  to  strength- 
en its  intelligence  capabilities.  The 
way  high-technology  export  controls 
are  administered  now,  too  many  items 
are  controlled,  and  because  the  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  control  too  many 


commodities,  it  fails  to  keep  track  of 
those  products  the  Soviets  desire  most. 
These  bills  I  propose  today  should  be 
the  first  step  toward  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  coordinating 
our  intelligence  to  respond  to  the  spe- 
cific thnists  of  the  Soviets  acquisition 
scheme. 

Through  this  legislation  we  call 
upon  the  President  to  respond  to  the 
ciurent  threat  of  Soviet  technology  ac- 
quisition by  improving  the  way  high- 
technology  controls  are  currently  ad- 
ministered. Frequently,  the  assertion 
was  made  at  the  hearings  that  the 
United  States  may  be  trying  to  control 
too  many  commodities.  Because  it  tries 
to  do  too  much,  the  Government  actu- 
ally ends  up  controlling  fewer  goods. 
An  improved  system  of  export  regula- 
tions would  focus  on  only  those  high- 
technology  items  the  Soviets  want  and 
must  have.  Mr.  President,  that  is  what 
this  legislation  calls  for.  Through  such 
a  system,  the  number  of  controlled 
items  would  be  reduced  as  the  protec- 
tion increases  since  the  law  enforce- 
ment response  would  not  be  spread  as 
thin.  At  the  same  time,  foreign  com- 
merce would  improve  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  needless  redtape  and  reg- 
ulations. 

Witnesses  from  the  defense  and  in- 
telligence communities  testified  that 
the  Soviets  view  American  technology 
as  their  own  resources,  to  be  utilized 
whenever  needed.  By  relying  on  Amer- 
ican technical  development,  the  Sovi- 
ets save  time,  resources,  and  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  research  and  develop- 
ment costs.  If  they  used  our  technolo- 
gy to  enhance  the  lives  of  their  people, 
the  problem  would  not  be  so  serious. 
But  what  we  have  learned  is  that  the 
Soviets  devote  very  little  of  our  tech- 
nology to  consumer  products.  Instead, 
they  make  military  applications  of  it 
in  virtually  every  instance.  Little  of  it 
benefits  the  Soviet  consumer  or  pri- 
vate citizen.  This  total  emphasis  upon 
their  war-making  capabilities  forces  us 
to  upgrade  our  own  military  capabil- 
ity. Like  a  "Catch-22,"  we  thereby  end 
up  competing  with  our  own  technolo- 
gy. 

Mr.  President,  this  vicious  and  costly 
circle  must  be  broken.  The  three  bills  I 
now  introduce  can  play  a  significant 
role  in  breaking  such  a  vicious  circle. 

The  thrust  of  the  first  bill  I  propose 
today,  the  Export  Administration  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983,  is  to  correct 
some  of  the  problems  now  facing  the 
U.S.  law  enforcement  community  in  its 
attempt  to  check  the  illegal  flow  of 
high  technology.  It  amends  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  in 
certain  specific  areas  that  our  investi- 
gation showed  were  critical  for  im- 
provement of  our  law  enforcement  re- 
sponse. 

Specifically,  the  bill  makes  imlawful 
the  possession,  or  attempted  posses- 
sion, of  restricted  technological  goods 


with  an  intent  to  export  those  goods. 
Hearing  evidence  established  the 
many  difficulties  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities encounter  in  the  prosecution 
and  investigation  of  export  offenses. 
One  of  the  main  problems  lies  in  the 
absence  of  any  criminal  offense  until  a 
suspect  actually  "exports"  the  tech- 
nology in  question.  This  part  of  the 
legislation  would  finally  give  the 
criminal  law  enforcement  community 
a  realistic  tool  to  fight  the  criminal  ex- 
porter who  utilizes  all  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  highly  mobile  20th  centu- 
ry to  evade  detection  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

Second,  this  bill  would  transfer  the 
criminal  enforcement  component  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  from 
the  Departmnent  of  Commerce  to  the 
Customs  Service.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  presently  maint*lnw  pri- 
mary law  enforcement  responsibility, 
with  secondary  jurisdiction  resting  in 
the  Customs  Service.  However,  evi- 
dence developed  at  the  hearings,  and 
through  the  detailed  minority  staff  in- 
vestigation, revealed  a  lack  of  tradi- 
tional law  enforcement  capabilities  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  These 
include  shortages  in  manpower,  equip- 
ment, fimdamental  law  enforcement 
training,  and  experience. 

It  was  the  finding  of  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  that  the  national  se- 
curity implications  of  enforcement  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  are  too 
important  to  be  entrusted  any  longer 
to  the  Commerce  Department  as  pres- 
ently organized.  For  three  decades  this 
important  enforcement  function  has 
resided  with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Three  decades  is  sufficient  time 
to  allow  reasonably  capable  officials  to 
perfect  the  most  challenging  task.  But 
in  this  case,  after  three  decades,  seri- 
ous procedural  and  operational  prob- 
lems stm  exist  in  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  strongly 
suggests  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  date  has  been  unable  to  en- 
force the  Export  Administration  Act 
in  the  face  of  moimting  Soviet  efforts 
to  secure  sensitive  American  technolo- 
gy. This  bill  would  place  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  most  serious  defense  of 
our  Nation's  security  in  the  Customs 
Service  which  has  established  a  note- 
worthy track  record  in  their  enforce- 
ment of  the  similar  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  and  other  criminal  statutes. 

Additionally,  this  bill  broadens  the 
enforcement  tools  currently  available 
to  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  It  gives 
our  customs  officers  the  express  au- 
thority for  warrantless  arrest  and 
search  and  seizure  in  cases  of  out- 
bound cargo  and  persons  where  they 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  high 
technology  is  about  to  be  smuggled 
out  of  the  country.  I  should  emphasize 
that  this  new  section  is  equivalent  to 
that  authority  which  customs  agents 


now  possess  In  cases  of  inbound  per- 
sons and  cargoes.  Moreover,  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  biU  has  been 
already  in4>lied  in  a  number  of  Feder- 
al courts.  By  including  an  express  stat- 
utory grant  of  authority,  the  bill 
merely  definitively  states  what  already 
has  been  inferred  by  the  courts. 

Last,  this  first  of  the  three  bills  I 
propose  today  calls  upon  all  of  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  exercising  author- 
ity under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  to  monitor  the  performance  of 
contracts  between  American  compa- 
nies and  Communist  countries  in  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
We  found  that  all  too  often,  by  over- 
sight or  accident,  goods  that  individ- 
ually would  not  be  granted  an  export 
license  leave  our  borders  and  slip  into 
Communist  hands  as  part  of  a  larger 
contract  or  shipment.  This  bill  will  at- 
tempt to  close  this  loophole. 

The  second  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  Technology  Security  En- 
forcement Act  of  1983.  will  serve  to 
further  upgrade  the  arsenal  of  tools 
available  to  law  enforcement  in  their 
task  of  preventing  the  theft  of  Ameri- 
can technology.  This  bill  proposes  to 
amend  the  racketeering  statute,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  RICO,  to  include 
violations  of  the  export  laws  as  predi- 
cate offenses  In  pursuing  racketeering 
activity. 

Export  violations  often  have  been 
treated  as  "minor"  offenses  In  the 
past.  Our  hearings  and  Investigation 
have  shown  that  we  are  Indeed  de- 
ceived If  we  believe  them  to  be  minor 
In  nature.  These  offenses  are  "major" 
crimes  and  deserve  and  require  the 
higher  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
that  the  RICO  sUtute  provides. 

In  addition,  under  this  proposal,  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  use  the 
electronic  surveillance  statutes,  under 
court  authorization  and  after  probable 
catise  has  been  shown,  to  gather  evi- 
dence in  the  prosecution  of  and  pre- 
vention of  these  illegal  exports.  By 
amending  the  electronic  surveillance 
statutes  to  Include  violations  of  our 
technology  export  statutes  as  areas 
where  court-authorized  surveillance  is 
permitted,  we  intend  to  again  bring 
our  beleaguered  law  enforcement 
agents  into  the  20th  century.  They 
now  find  themselves  confronted  by 
highly  trained  and  sophisticated  crimi- 
nals, many  of  whom  have  been  em- 
ployed and  equipped  for  their  activi- 
ties here  Ui  the  United  States  by  the 
KGB  and  other  foreign  espionage 
agencies.  We  believe  that  our  agents 
deserve  and  need  all  of  the  modem 
tools  of  law  enforcement  that  we  can 
provide  them. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal creates  a  new  Federal  criminal 
violation  In  the  field  of  high-technolo- 
gy theft  and  commercial  bribery.  Up 
to  now,  these  have  been  basically  local 
violations  even  though  they  infringe 
upon  our  most  basic  Federal  interest: 


our  Nation's  defense.  We  believe  that, 
by  enacting  this  legislation  and  intro- 
ducing a  Federal  law  enforcement 
presence  into  the  area  of  high-technol- 
ogy theft  and  commercial  bribery,  we 
will  further  thwart  this  Soviet  threat 
to  our  Nation's  defense. 

Last,  BCr.  President,  in  the  third 
piece  of  legislation  I  propose,  the  Citi- 
zens Information  Act  of  1983.  we  seek 
to  address  one  of  the  most  glaring  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  To  the  chagrin  and  surprise 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
we  came  to  the  realization  that  foreign 
nationals  as  well  as  foreign  govern- 
ments had  full  access  to  information 
under  the  present  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  We  heard  testimony  that 
a  "cottage"  industry  has  sprung  up 
among  foreign  intelligence  agents  and 
nationals  to  facilitate  their  access 
under  the  act  to  technological  and 
military  information.  Consider  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  law  which  would  permit 
individuals  such  as  Fidel  Castro. 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi.  or  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  to  obtain  on  request  as 
many  unclassified  documents  as  they 
wish  from  agencies  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  NASA,  and 
others.  Unbelievably,  that  is  the 
present  state  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  merely  seek  to 
return  reason  to  our  statutes  by  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  This  proposal 
would  merely  limit  application  of  the 
act  to  American  citizens  or  lawfully 
admitted  aliens.  Surely  it  was  for 
these  people  and  not  the  Qadhafi's  of 
the  world  that  the  act  was  originally 
intended. 

In  short,  these  biUs  wID  protect  our 
Nation's  security  from  a  most  serious 
threat.  They  provide  a  thorough  and 
forthright  response  to  the  brazen  ac- 
tivities of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sa^ 
elllte  states  in  taking  the  best  of 
American  technology  and  using  it 
against  us  in  their  weapons  that  they 
now  array  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  bills  and  the 
section-by-section  analysis  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tnere  oeing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Administra- 
tion Enforcement  Act  of  1983." 

Sk.  2.  Section  11(b)(1)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2410(bKl))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or 
possesses  or  attempts  to  possess  anything 
with  an  intent  to  export  such  thing."  after 
"anything." 

ERrORCEHOfT  OP  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2411)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 
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CONTRACTS  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  FOtSONS 

AND  comnmisT  countries 
Sec.  4.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2411(a))  (as  amended  by  section  (3)  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  monitor 
the  performance  of  contracts  between  the 
United  States  persons  and  Conununist  coun- 
tries, as  defined  In  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2370(f)).  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.". 

The  Export  Administration  ENroRCEMENT 
Act  or  1983— Section-by-Section  Analysis 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  correcting  the  en- 
forcement problems  presently  facing  United 
States  law  enforcement  in  attempting  to 
check  the  flow  of  high  technology.  Briefly, 
the  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  technology  must  cross 
the  borders  prior  to  criminal  penalties  being 
invoked.  It  also  gives  criminal  enforcement 
to  the  Customs  Service  which  has  shown 
the  willingness  and  capability  to  thwart  the 
exodus  of  high  technology.  It  also  gives  the 
Customs  Service  the  right  to  make  arrests 
and  seizures  of  the  shipment  of  goods  out  of 
the  country  which  to  date  is  lacking  in  any 
clear  legislation  though  at  times  has  been 
inferred  by  courts. 

Section  1  sUtes  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  amends  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401(b)(1)) 
to  make  it  a  crime  to  "possess  or  attempt  to 
possess  (restricted  goods)  with  an  intent  to 
export"  such  goods.  The  current  law  man- 
dates that  the  goods  or  technology  must  ac- 
tually cross  the  border  before  there  is  a 
criminal  violation.  This  section  would 
permit  a  criminal  prosecution  without  re- 
quiring the  unrealistic  technicality  that  the 
smuggled  goods  cross  the  border. 

Section  3  is  the  new  enforcement  provi- 
sion of  this  legislation.  In  subsection  (a), 
which  adds  a  subparagraph  (1)  to  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2411(a),  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  is  amended  to  transfer  the  general 
criminal  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service.  This  subsection  removes 
Commerce  from  criminal  enforcement  by 
giving  enforcement  authority  to  Customs 
without  reference  to  any  other  agency  or 
department,  which  is  how  the  Act  now 
reads.  Thus,  the  Customs  Service  will  have 
criminal  enforcement  power  over  dual-use 
technology  under  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Enforcement  Act  as  they  now  do  under 
thejr  agreement  with  the  State  Department 
for  military  technology  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2571  et  seq.). 

Subsection  3(a)  also  broadens  enforce- 
ment tools  currently  available  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service.  In  the  new  subparagraphs 
2,  3(A)  and  3(B)  of  50  U.S.C.  App.  2411(B),  it 
gives  Customs  officers  express  statutory  au- 
thority for  warrantless  arrest  and  search 
and  seizure  in  cases  of  outbound  cargo  and 
persons.  This  new  section  is  equivalent  to 
the  statutory  authority  which  Customs  now 
possesses  In  cases  of  inbound  cargoes  and 
persons  (See  19  U.S.C.  482  and  1981).  Ex- 
press statutory  authority  would  enhance 
Customs'  effectiveness  in  full  enforcement 
of  the  export  laws.  Prior  to  now,  this  au- 
thority has  been  implied  by  the  federal 
courts  in  the  two  circuits  where  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen.  In  these  cases  the  courts 
have  clearly  held  that  outbound  and  in- 


bound goods  and  travelers  are  legally  the 
same.  In  neither  instance  Is  there  an  expec- 
tation of  privacy  at  the  borders  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  their  functional  equiva- 

lenU.  See  U.S.  v.  Duncan, P  2d (»th 

Cir.,  decided  December  3,  1982);  U.S.  v.  Sten- 
ley.  546  P  2d  661  (9th  Clr.  1976),  cert.  den. 
436  U.S.  917  (1978);  V.S.  v.  Svaaroviki.  592  P 
2d  131  (2d  Cir.  1979);  V.S.  v.  AJluny,  629  P  2d 
830  (2d  Cir.  1980).  cert.  den.  101  S.  Ct.  920 
(1981). 

Subaection  3(b)  amends  SO  U.S.C. 
2411(cK3)  by  providing  that  any  agency 
which  obtains  information  pursuant  to  this 
Act  which  Is  relevant  to  its  criminal  enforce- 
ment must  provide  said  material  to  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  aid  their  criminal  enforce- 
ment responsibilities.  This  section  merely 
clarifies  what  is  already  implied  In  the  cur- 
rent sUtute  concerning  assistance  to  the 
agency  with  law  enforcement  responsibility. 

Subsection  3(c)  amends  50  U.S.C.  App. 
2410(c)  by  providing  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice with  general  civil  enforcement  of  the  Act 
(e.g.,  imposition  of  fines,  revocation  or  sus- 
pension of  licenses).  Commerce  will  contin- 
ue to  issue  licenses  and  compile  the  restrict- 
ed exports  list,  but  Customs  will  enforce  the 
administrative  sanctions  for  violations  of 
the  Act. 

Subsection  3(c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c) 
wlU  become  effective  six  months  after  en- 
actment. It  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  to  effect  an  orderly 
transfer  of  responsibility. 

Section  4  requires  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies exercising  authority  under  the  Act  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  contracts  be- 
tween U.S.  companies  and  Communist  coun- 
tries. It  amends  50  U.S.C.  App.  2411(a)  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (4)  which  contains 
the  monitoring  provisions.  This  monitoring 
is  required  to  be  done  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
insure  that  restricted  technology  does  not 
slip  out  of  the  country  because  of  accidental 
oversight.  As  developed  in  the  hearings,  the 
problem  exists  that  although  a  license  may 
not  be  granted  for  an  Individual  piece  of 
technology,  it  could  inadvertently  be  re- 
leased as  part  of  a  larger  contract. 


S.  408 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arul  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technology  Securi- 
ty Enforcement  Act  of  1983." 

racketeer  INrLUEMC'EI)  AND  CORRT7FT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  1961  (1)  of  tiUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C).  by 
striking  out  "or";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (D).  the  following: 
".  (E)  any  act  which  is  indicUble  under 
TiUe  22.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  2278(c) 
(dealing  with  the  control  of  arms  export 
and  imports),  (F)  any  act  which  Is  indicUble 
under  Title  50,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
2410(b)  (relating  to  the  control  of  technolo- 
gy exports),  or  (G)  any  act  which  is  in- 
dicUble under  Title  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  852  (dealing  with  the  export  of  tech- 
nical daU)." 


interception  of  wire  AND  ORAL 
(X>iaCtrNICATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  2516(1)  of  Title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (f); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (g)  as  clause 
(j):and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (f)  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

•(g)  any  offense  punishable  under  section 
38(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2778(c)); 

••(h)  any  offense  punishable  under  section 
11(b)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2410(b)); 

••(1)  any  offense  punishable  under  section 
852  of  this  title:  or". 


ARMS  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  PENALTIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  38(c)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■(c)  A  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
section  or  section  39  (22  U.S.C.  2779)  of  this 
title,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  under 
either  section,  or  who  willfully,  in  a  registra- 
tion or  license  application  or  required 
report,  makes  an  untrue  sUtement  of  a  ma- 
terial fact  or  omiU  to  sUte  a  material  fact 
required  to  be  sUted  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  sUtement  therein  not  mislead- 
ing— 

••(1)  except  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
•ihall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  involved  or  $1,000,000, 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

•(2)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $250,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

INTERNATIONAL  ENFORCEMENT  OF  EXPORT  LAWS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  urges  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries  which  are  allied  with  or 
neutral  to  the  United  SUtes  to  promote 
greater  cooperation  between  officials  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  officials  of  such  countries 
in  enforcing  compliance  with  export  laws 
while  fostering  the  continued  trade  In  tech- 
nological goods  and  services. 

Sec.  5.  (b)  It  is  not  the  Intention  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  to  in  any 
manner  Impede  any  legitimate  activity  fos- 
tering greater  cooperation  in  mlliUry  inter- 
operability and  standardization  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  either  through 
government  or  industrial  agreemente. 

Sec.  5.  (c)  The  Congress  hereby  urges  the 
President  to  develop  an  Improved  system  of 
export  regulations  that  are  limited  to  those 
high  technology  items  that  would  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  the  military  potential 
or  capabilities  of  nations  unfriendly  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtes,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  number  of  controlled  items,  fos- 
tering increased  international  trade  and  fo- 
cusing the  attention  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  safeguard  those  technological 
items  most  critical  to  our  national  security. 

EXPORT  OF  TECHNICAL  DATA 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Part  I  of  Title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter 
40  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  40A-EXPORT  OP  TECHNICAL 

DATA 
•Sec.  851.  Definitions. 
•Sec.  852.  Violations. 
•Sec.  853. Penalties. 

"DEFINITIONS 

•Sec.  851.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  unless 
the  context  clearly  requires  otherwise— 

"(1)  the  term  •Communist  country'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  the 


last  sentence  of  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2370 
(f)); 

"(2)  the  term  'goods'  or  'good'  means  any 
goods  listed  on  the  commodity  control  list 
esUblished  and  maintained  under  section 
4(b)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403(b)); 

"(3)  the  term  'munitions'  means  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  listed  on  the 
United  SUtes  Munitions  List  established 
and  malnUlned  under  section  38(aKl)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  ua.C. 
2778(aHl)); 

"(4)  The  term  "technical  daU'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  goods  or  technology, 
any  information  which  may  be  used,  or 
adapted  for  use.  In  the  design,  production, 
manufacture.  utUlzatlon.  or  reconstruction 
of  goods  or  technology,  Including  Informa- 
tion which  is  in  a  tangible  form  (such  as  a 
model,  a  prototype,  a  blueprint,  or  an  oper- 
ating manual)  or  in  an  intangible  form 
(such  as  a  technical  service):  and 

••(B)  with  respect  to  munitions— 

"(i)  any  information  which  has  been  clas- 
sified to  protect  national  security; 

••(11)  any  information  which  has  not  been 
classified  to  protect  national  security  but 
which  may  be  used,  or  adapted  for  use.  in 
the  design,  production,  manufacture,  repair, 
overhaul,  processing,  engineering,  develop- 
ment, operation,  maintenance,  or  recon- 
struction of  munitions;  or 

"(ill)  any  technology  which  advances  the 
state-of-the-art  or  esUblishes  a  new  art  in 
an  area  of  significant  military  application  to 
the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(5)  the  term  'technology'  means  any 
technology  listed  on  the  commodity  control 
list  esUblished  and  maintained  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2403(b)). 


"VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  852.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  em- 
bezzle, steal,  take,  carry  away,  conceal,  or 
obtain  goods,  technology,  munitions,  or 
technical  daU  relating  to  such  item,  with  an 
intent  to  unlawfully  export  such  item. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  receive,  pur- 
chase, or  agree  to  receive  or  purchase  goods, 
technology,  munitions,  or  technical  daU  re- 
lating to  such  item,  with  an  Intent  to  unlaw- 
fully export  such  item. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  confer,  offer, 
or  agree  to  confer  or  offer  a  benefit  upon  an 
employee,  agent,  or  fiduciary  without  the 
consent  of  such  person's  employer  or  princi- 
ple, with  an  intent  to  obUin  actual  or  con- 
structive control  over  goods,  technology, 
munitions,  or  technical  daU  relating  to  such 
item,  and  to  unlawfully  export  such  item. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  travel  In  Inter- 
sUte  or  foreign  commerce  or  to  use  any  fa- 
cility in  intersUte  or  foreign  commerce,  in- 
cluding the  mall,  with  the  Intent  to: 

"(1)  embezzle,  steal,  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  conceal,  or  obtain  goods,  technology, 
munitions,  or  technical  daU  relating  to  such 
Item;  or 

"(2)  confer,  offer,  or  agree  to  confer  or 
offer  a  benefit  upon  an  employee,  agent,  or 
fiduciary  without  the  consent  of  such  per- 
son's employer  or  principal,  with  an  Intent 
to  obUln  actual  or  constructive  control  over 
goods,  technology,  or  munitions,  or  techni- 
cal daU  relating  to  such  item. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  853.  (a)  A  person  who  violates  sub- 
section (a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  section  852  with  an 
Intent  to  unlawfully  export  such  goods, 
technology,  munitions,  or  technical  daU  re- 
lating to  such  item,  to— 


'(Da  Communist  country,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the 
item  Involved  or  $100,000.  whichever  is 
greater,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both;  or 

"(2)  a  co«mtry  which  is  not  a  Communist 
country,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
times  the  value  of  the  item  involved  or 
$50,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.". 

(b)  A  person  who  violates  subsection  (d)  of 
section  852  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
times  the  value  of  the  item  involved  or 
$50,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 

(c)  The  Uble  of  contents  for  part  I  of  title 
18,  United  SUt«s  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  40 
the  following  new  item: 

"40A,  Export  of  technical  daU 851.". 

The  Technology  Security  Enforcement 
Act  of  1983— Section-by-Section  Analysis 
This  bill  Is  intended  to  further  enhance 
the  enforcement  capabUities  of  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  their  task  of  com- 
bating the  theft  of  American  high  technolo- 
gy- 
Sea  1.  SUtes  the  title  of  the  blU. 
Sec.   2.  Amends  the  Racketeering  Influ- 
enced and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act,   18 
U.S.C.  f  1961  et  seq.  It  adds  to  18  UJ5.C. 
1 1961(1)  language  that  would  include,  as 
predicate  offenses  in  providing  a  racketeer- 
ing enterprise,  violations  of  the  Export  Ad- 
minUtration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2410(b))  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
of  1979  (22  U.S.C.  2778(c)).  It  also  adds  our 
new  technology  theft  sUtute  (18  U.S.C.  851 
et.  seq.)  found  in  Section  6  of  this  bill  to 
predicate    offenses    of    RICO.    Currently, 
export  violations  often  have  been  treated  as 
"minor"  offenses,  resulting  in  minimal  sen- 
tences. A  RICO  prosecution  will  expose  de- 
fendante  to  a  possible  twenty  year  prison 
sentence.  It  will  also  permit  the  government 
in  appropriate  circumstances  to  seize  as  for- 
feitable assete  any  monies,  security,  profits 
or  other  valuables  utilized  to  carry  out  the 
criminal     technology     transfer     activities. 
Moreover,      18     U.S.C.      S 1964,     provides 
jurisdiction  for  the  government  to  seek  ap- 
propriate   civil    remedies    restraining    the 
criminal  enterprisers  activities  pending  the 
criminal  prosecution.  These  added  law  en- 
forcement tools  would  follow  from  this  bill's 
Inclusion  of  the  technology  transfer  sUt- 
utes  as  predicate  offenses. 

Sea  3.  Amends  the  electronic  surveillance 
sUtutes  (18  U.S.C.  2510  et  seq.)  to  permit 
court-authorized  surveillance  where  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  of 
either  the  Export  Administration  Act,  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  the  new  tech- 
nology theft  SUtute  is  being  committed.  As 
with  the  recommendations  of  C^istoms'  au- 
thority, this  revision  would  enhance  law  en- 
forcement's ability  to  investigate  complex 
export  cases. 

Sec.  4.  Raises  the  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  be  equal  to 
those  imposed  by  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  (for  entitles,  a  fine  of  $1,000,000  or 
five  times  the  value  of  the  exports,  whichev- 
er is  greater,  for  persons.  10  years  or 
$250,000.  or  both). 

Sec.  S(a).  Urges  the  President  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries  which 
are  allied  with  the  United  SUtes  to  promote 
greater  cooperation  In  the  control  of  export 
control  violators.  This  section  is  based  upon 
the  lack  of  cooperation  so  far  encountered 
in  attempting  to  extradite  Individuals  who 
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have  been  ix  dieted  In  the  United  SUtes  on 
charges  that  they  conspired  to  ship  military 
technology  tj  the  Soviet  Union.  None  have 
been  prosectted  because  they  fled  to  their 
native  lands  and  remain  beyond  our  powers 
of  extraditlo  i.  However,  within  the  context 
of  NATO  ar<l  other  alliances,  the  U.S.  and 
its  allies  can  devise  mutually  agreeable  pro- 
cedures for  iealing  with  Soviet  surrogates 
like  those  iidividuals.  This  section  merely 
calls  upon  th  e  President  to  seek  such  accom- 
modations tl  lat  would  not  only  bring  these 
individuals  lo  justice  but  strengthen  our 
mutual  defi  nse  policies  while  fostering 
Internationa  trade. 

Sec.  Sib),  nearly  sUtes  the  intention  of 
Congress  th  it  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  of  Congress  is  meant  to  impeded 
greater  mili  ary  cooperation  between  the 
United  State  s  and  its  allies. 

Sec.  Sic).  Urges  the  President  to  develop 
an  improve  I  system  of  export  controls 
which  focuM  s  on  those  items  sought  by  the 
Soviets.  It  w  suld  lessen  the  number  of  con- 
trolled items,  thereby  increasing  foreign 
trade  while  (  nabling  the  government  to  uti- 
lize its  resources  in  safeguarding  only  the 
most  critical  products. 

Sec.  6.  Cn  ites  a  new  federal  criminal  of- 
fense in  the  area  of  high  technology.  This 
section  of  tl  e  legislation  established  a  new 
chapter  of  Pitle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  entitle^  Export  of  Technical  DaU  (18 
seq.). 
a  federal  felony  to: 

Sec.  852(4>— steal  technology  with  the 
intent  to  unl  awfully  export  it; 

Sec.  852(b— receive  or  purchase  technolo- 
gy with  the  i  ntent  to  unlawfully  export  it; 

Sec.  852(c) -engage  in  commercial  bribery 
to  secure  te«  hnology  with  the  intent  to  un- 
lawfully expprt  it; 

Sec.  852(di— use  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  ste  U  technology  or  engage  in  com- 
mercial brib  (ry  to  secure  technology  regard- 
less of  the  It  tent  to  export  it. 

Sec.  853.-  The  penalties  for  violating  this 
statute  are  150,000  or  five  years,  or  both; 
but  if  the  ei  port  is  to  a  Communist  nation, 
the  penalty  ps  $100,000  or  10  years,  or  both. 

S.  409 

Be  it  eneuked  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representa^ves    of  the    United   States   of 

Congress  assembled.  That  this 

cited  as  the  "Citizens  Informa- 

1  983." 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  552  of 

United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 

after  "terms."  and  by  adding 

new  provision  after  "regula- 


U.S.C.  851  et 
It  makes  it 


(II 


America  in 
Act  may  be 
tion  Act  of 

Sxc.  2 
title  5, 
adding  ":  ( 
the  followl4g 
tory  agency 

"(2) 
United 

for  permanent 
tion  lOKaXpO) 
tionality 
corporated 
of  member 
United 
for 

which  is 
but  does 
sociation 
in  section 
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1801(a)) 


per  ion 

Stat>s 


Act, 


SUtes 
permansnt 


noL 
that 


means    a   citizen    of    the 

or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 

residence  (as  defined  in  sec- 

of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 

8  U.S.C.  1101(aK20)),  an  unin- 

I  issociation  a  substantial  number 

of  which  are  citizens  of  the 

or  aliens  lawfully  admitted 

residence,  or  a  corporation 

incorporated  in  the  United  States. 

include  a  corporation  or  an  as- 

is  a  foreign  power,  as  defined 

101(a)  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence 

Act     of     1978     (50     U.S.C. 


Thi  CrrtdcRS  IifK>HMATioif  Act  of  1983— 
Stxr.  lOH-BY-SEcnoif  Analysis 

This  bill  I  mends  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  5  U.S.C.  S552.  by  defining 
'person"  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  defined  in 
the  Foreig  k  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act 


(50  U.S.C.  1801(i)).  i.e..  as  "a  citizen  of  the 
U.S.,  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  ....  an  unincorporated  asso- 
ciation, a  substantial  number  of  members  of 
which  are  citizens  of  the  U.S.  or  aliens  law- 
fully incorporated  in  the  VS.,  but  does  not 
include  a  corporation  or  an  association 
which  is  a  foreign  power.  .  . ." 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Num*  in  intro- 
ducing this  package  of  bills  to  beef  up 
our  enforcement  efforts  in  export  ad- 
ministration. The  time  has  come  to 
attack  the  flow  of  sensitive  American 
technology  to  our  adversaries,  and  we 
feel  this  legislation  provides  an  effec- 
tive solution. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  making 
a  concerted  effort  to  acquire  American 
high  technology  products  began  to 
surface  a  few  years  ago.  The  extent  of 
this  effort,  though,  has  not  been  rec- 
ognized until  recently.  Now.  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  Soviets 
have  gotten  away  with  an  amazing 
amount  of  critical  American  know- 
how,  a  lot  of  it  defense-related. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
relies  heavily  on  the  United  States  and 
oiu-  Western  allies  for  large  quantities 
of  high  technology  equipment,  in  par- 
ticular for  military  use.  and  also  for 
industrial  applications.  Investigations 
over  the  past  couple  of  years  have  re- 
vealed that  this  is  a  major  priority  in 
the  Kremlin,  that  it  is  coordinated  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  any  and  all  means 
are  used— from  legal  purchases,  to 
theft,  bribery,  and  espionage. 

The  moving  force  behind  the  investi- 
gations has  been  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Senator  Nunn.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  the  CIA.  FBI,  and  other 
agencies,  the  subcommittee  made  in- 
vestigations leading  to  5  days  of  hear- 
ings last  year.  The  hearings  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  executive  branch  in  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  critical  technology  to 
the  Soviets.  The  end  result  was  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Soviet 
effort  is  concentrated  on  obtaining 
high  technology  equipment  and  infor- 
mation on  how  to  use  it.  The  U.S.S.R. 
is  far  behind  us  in  high-tech,  and  the 
scientific  community  there  is  not 
really  up  to  the  task  of  catching  up  on 
its  own.  So  the  Soviets  do  everything 
they  can  to  get  it  from  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries. 
They  try  to  copy  some  of  the  products, 
but  they  are  far  enough  behind  that 
they  have  trouble  copying  accurately 
and  putting  the  duplicates  to  use.  Ac- 
cording to  a  former  Soviet  engineer 
who  testified  for  the  subconmiittee,  by 
far  the  most  important  thing  to  the 
Soviets  is  actually  using  the  Western 
equipment. 


In  this  legislation,  therefore,  we 
focus  on  halting  the  flow  of  sensitive 
equipment  and  related  information. 

The  issues  of  information  flow 
raised  by  academic  exchanges,  publica- 
tions on  basic  research,  and  similar  ac- 
tivities, are  more  complex  and  contro- 
versial. They  involve  constitutional 
questions  and  issues  such  as  academic 
freedom  and  the  progress  of  science  in 
a  free  society.  In  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today,  we  have  tried  to 
stay  clear  of  these  issues. 

The  main  thrust  of  these  bills  is  en- 
forcement. We  have  had  an  export  ad- 
ministration apparatus  in  place  for 
years.  But  if  we  are  really  going  to 
mount  an  effective  attack  on  Soviet 
acquisition  of  American  high  technolo- 
gy, we  need  to  bring  that  apparatus  up 
to  date  and  improve  it. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  exercised  controls  over 
exports,  for  reasons  of  national  securi- 
ty, foreign  policy,  and  domestic  eco- 
nomic objectives.  Export  controls  have 
been  used  primarily  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes,  mainly  to  restrict  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries.  Over  the  past 
few  decades,  controls  have  gradually 
been  relaxed,  to  promote  trade. 

Nonclassified  exports  generally  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  Under  the 
act,  the  Commerce  Department  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of 
export  controls.  The  PSI  hearings, 
though,  showed  that  Commerce  is  not 
doing  a  very  effective  job  of  halting 
technology  transfer  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
This  can  be  attributed  to  several  fac- 
tors, ranging  from  inexperience  in  en- 
forcement to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  does  not  assign  a 
high  priority  to  these  efforts. 

Our  package  transfers  the  criminal 
enforcement  duties  of  export  adminis- 
tration to  the  Customs  Service,  which 
has  a  better  record  in  this  kind  of 
work.  It  leaves  the  licensing  responsi- 
bilities with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. In  addition,  it  requires  increased 
cooperation  among  the  Involved  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  bills  create  a  new  Federal  crimi- 
nal offense  In  the  area  of  high  tech- 
nology exports,  and  make  the  law 
easier  to  enforce. 

They  also  urge  the  President  to  keep 
an  up-to-date  shopping  list  of  items 
the  Soviets  are  looking  for.  This  would 
allow  the  administration  to  focus  its 
efforts  on  the  right  products  and  to 
drop  imimportant  Items  from  the  list. 
It  should  make  things  clearer  and 
easier  for  American  exporters. 

Our  subcommittee  Investigations 
demonstrated  that  the  Soviets  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it.  They  rec- 
ognize that  U.S.  technology  is  superi- 
or, and  are  trying  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  it.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not 
using  American  Itnow-how  for  noble 
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causes— our  technology,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Soviets,  is  being  used  to  support 
their  massive  arms  buildup.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  U.S.  security  interests,  it 
is  vital  that  we  take  the  steps  outlined 
in  this  legislation  to  stop  the  flow  of 
sensitive  technology  into  Soviet  hands. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddlestoh. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  provide  emer- 
gency credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
29,  a  bill  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  areas  of  child  exploitation 
and  pornography,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  7B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  75.  a  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tions 301  through  308  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982,  which  impose  withholding  on 
interest  and  dividends. 

S.  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  113,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
the  highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks 
and  to  increase  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel 
used  in  heavy  trucks. 

S.  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  144,  a  bin  to  insure  the  continued 
expansion  of  reciprocal  market  oppor- 
tunities in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and 
investment  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Imouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
209.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  under  which  heroin 
would  be  made  available  through 
qualified  hospital  pharmacies  for  the 
relief  of  pain  of  cancer  patients. 


S.  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thtjrmond.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  216.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  combat,  deter, 
and  punish  Individuals  who  adulterate 
or  otherwise  tamper  with  food.  drug, 
cosmetic,  and  other  products  with 
intent  to  cause  personal  injury,  death, 
or  other  harm. 


S.  9tl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
STims)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
222.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding  of 
tax  from  interest  and  dividends  and  to 
require  statements  to  be  filed  by  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends. 

S.  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  272,  a  bill  to  improve 
small  business  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information. 

senate  joint  resolution  b 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procediu^s. 

senate  joint  mraOLDTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  month 
of  March  1983  as  National  Eye  Donor 
Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RBSOLDTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zo- 
rinsky).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  16,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  renewal  of  Lithua- 
nian independence,  February  16.  1983, 
as  "Lithuanian  Independence  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOtrrE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BOSCHWITZ).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HOLUNGS).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hotdleston),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  March  27.  1983,  as  "National 
Recovery  Room  Nurses  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chatee),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollinos),  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  21.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  April  1983.  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23. 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  terms  of  office  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  serve. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION  9-RELATING  TO  THE 
ULSTER  DEFENSE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Biden,  and  Mr. 
Tsongas)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  9 
Whereas  a  delegation  from  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  representing  the  "Friends 
of  Ireland"  traveled  to  Ireland,  visiting 
Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Derry,  from  May  29  to 
June  2. 1982; 

Whereas  serious  concern  was  expressed  to 
the  delegation  about  the  continued  un- 
checked operations  of  the  UUter  Defense 
Association; 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association  is 
the  largest  paramilitary  organization  in 
Northern  Ireland; 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association 
has  clearly  shown  itself  to  be  a  terrorist  or- 
ganization responsible  for  the  murder  of  in- 
nocent civilians,  bombings  in  the  Irish  Re- 
public, and  for  the  iUegal  imporUtion  and 
stockpiling  of  arms; 

Whereas  over  four  hundred  members  of 
the  Ulster  Defense  Association  have  been 
Jailed  for  serious  offenses  and  some  of  these 
have  been  members  of  the  Ulster  Defense 
Regiment  which  U  an  integral  part  of  the 
security  forces  in  Northern  Ireland; 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association  is 
allowed  to  operate  openly  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, to  recruit  members  and  to  raise  funds, 
despite  its  crimes  against  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  the  Ulster  Defense  Association 
and  other  loyalist  terrorist  organizations 
have  been  responsible  for  more  than  six 
hundred  deaths  in  Northern  Ireland:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  Ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
condemns  all  acts  of  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  calls  upon  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  outlaw  the  Ulster 
Defense  Association,  its  membership,  activi- 
ties, and  any  like  terrorist  organization. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
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President  foi 
Government 


the  purpose  of  informing  the 
)f  the  United  Kingdom. 


SENATE  <»NCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION IC -RELATING  TO  PLAS- 
TIC ANE  RUBBER  BULLETS 


Mr. 
DY,  Mr 

TSONGAS) 

current 
to  the 
tions: 


DODb  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kennz- 
Mo  nriHAN,  Mr.  Biden,  and  Mr. 
SI  ibmitted  the  following  con- 
res  >lution;  which  was  referred 
Coi  amittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


Whereas 
Congressmen 
land" 

Belfast  and 
2.  1983: 

Whereas 
ued  use  of 
forces  was 
tion: 

Whereas 
by  the 
thorities  to 
of  plastic 

Whereas 
voted 
the  use  of 
the  member 
nlty; 

Whereas 
many  of 
been  killed 
bullets  fired 


S.  Con.  Res.  10 

delegation  of  United  States 

representing  "Friends  of  Ire- 

trave^d  to  Ireland,  visiting  Dublin, 

I  terry  between  May  29  and  June 


s^ous  concern  about  the  contln- 
pl  istic  bullets  by  British  security 
s^ongly  expressed  to  this  delega- 

tie  delegation  was  disappointed 
negat  Ive  response  of  the  British  au- 
t  leir  representations  on  the  use 
bul  lets  in  Northern  Ireland; 

ttie   European   Parliament   has 

overwl  lelmingly  in  favor  of  a  ban  on 

pi  tstic  bullets  against  civilians  in 

lUtes  of  the  European  Commu- 
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over  one 

tained 

of  eyes,  and 

Whereas 
fered  by 
situations; 

Whereas 
from  the 
thirty-six 
been  used  In 
proximately 
during  the 

Whereas 
described 

Whereas 
fourteen 
line  bombs 
siles  were 
were  not 

Whereas 
United 
Northern 
it 

Resolved 
resentatives 
condemns 
lets  in 
Government 
the  use  of 
civilians. 

Sk.  2. 
transmit  a 
President 
GovemmenI 


recent  years  eleven  people, 

thetn  children  under  fifteen,  have 

Northern  Ireland  by  plastic 

by  British  security  forces  and 

hundred  and  sixty  people  have  sus- 

Injuri  »,  Including  brain  damage,  loss 

iotal  blindness; 

of  the  injuries  have  been  suf- 
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according   to   official   statistics 

Northern  Ireland  administration 

thousand    plastic    bullets    have 

Northern  Ireland,  of  which  ap- 

twenty-slx  thousand  were  used 

first  seven  months  of  1981; 

t  le  British  Home  Secretary  has 

pli  Stic  bullets  as  "lethal"; 

ih  serious  rioting  last  year  in 

Br^ish  cities,  during  which  gaso- 

a  nd  other  potentially  lethal  mis- 

ua  Ki  against  police,  plastic  bullets 

.  use  1  in  any  Instance;  and 

t  ie  use  of  plastic  bullets  in  the 

Kin  [dom    has    been    restricted    to 

Ir  iland  alone;  Now.  therefore,  be 


by 


the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 

concurringJ,  That  the  Congress 

use  of  plastic  or  rubber  bul- 

Nort^em  Ireland  and  calls  upon  the 

of  the  United  Kingdom  to  ban 

dlastic  or  rubber  bullets  against 


the 


Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
»py  of  this  resolution  to  the 

the  purpose  of  informing  the 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

•  Mr.  DOl)D.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  lay  two  concurrent  resolu- 
tions by  whose  adoption  the  Senate 
would  urg  i  important  steps  toward  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  first  calls  upon 
the  Dover  iment  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  pi  }hibit  the  use  of  plastic  or 
rubber  buflets  against  civilians  there. 
The  secoild  encourages  that  govern- 
ment to  (lutlaw  the  so-called  Ulster 


Defense  Association  and  similar  ter- 
rorist organizations.  I  am  joined  in 
this  effort  by  Senators  Kekhbdy,  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Biden  and  Tsongas. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  SHANNOif  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Bitterness  and  violence  continue  to 
divide  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
and  scar  their  cities  and  countryside. 
Americans  who  care  about  peace 
would  be  troubled  by  such  outbreaks 
of  hatred  and  terrorism  wherever  they 
might  occur.  But  the  special  relation- 
ship we  have  with  the  Irish  people 
makes  the  situation  all  the  more  dis- 
turbing. F\illy  one-third  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  of  Irish  ancestry;  four  were  actu- 
ally bom  in  Ireland.  Today  some  40 
million  Americans  are  descended  from 
Irish  parentage.  I  count  myself  among 
them. 

Each  country  has  given  much  to  the 
other.  The  United  States  offered  eco- 
nomic and  political  opportunity  often 
tragically  lacking  in  Ireland  in  earlier 
times.  In  return  Ireland  gave  this  land 
the  human  resources  that  helped  build 
our  cities,  enlivened  our  cultural  lives, 
and  enriched  our  political  traditions. 

Those  facts  make  it  almost  inevita- 
ble for  Americans  of  good  will  to  want 
to  help  resolve  the  dlvisiveness.  Any 
role  we  might  play  is,  to  be  realistic, 
limited.  To  the  people  of  the  six  coun- 
ties of  Ulster  will  fall  the  overwhelm- 
ing share  of  that  burden.  Obviously 
the  governments  in  Dublin  and  Ire- 
land will  be  important  of  actors  as 
well. 

But  given  our  close  connections  with 
the  governments  and  peoples  involved, 
Americans  can  have  a  part  as  well.  We 
can  and  should,  at  a  minimum,  lend 
our  support  to  responsible  measures  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  violence. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1981, 1  was  one 
of  a  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  who  formed 
an  organization  called  the  Friends  of 
Ireland.  Our  goal  is  the  unification  of 
all  the  peoples  of  Ireland— peacefully 
and  with  their  consent. 

In  June  1982.  a  delegation  of  the 
Friends  of  Ireland  visited  that  country 
and  talked  with  leaders  and  people 
across  the  political  spectrum.  Many  of 
us  returned  from  that  visit  convinced 
that  two  small  steps  toward  peace 
would  be  an  end  to  the  use  of  plastic 
bullets  by  security  forces  in  the  north 
and  the  outlawing  of  the  UDA.  Reso- 
lutions to  that  effect  were  introduced 
in  the  97th  Congress.  They  are  still 
necessary  and  that  is  why  we  are  re- 
introducing them  today. 

The  36,000  rounds  of  plastic  bullets 
fired  in  Ulster  in  recent  years  have 
killed  11  people  and  maimed,  blinded, 
or  otherwise  injured  160  others.  Many 
of  the  victims  were  taking  no  part 
whatsoever  in  riots  which  are,  ostensi- 
bly, the  reason  for  which  t)ie  plastic 


bullets  are  said  to  be  necessary. 
Women  and  children  as  young  as  9  are 
among  them.  One  man  was  actually 
killed  in  his  own  kitchen. 

In  serious  riots  in  Britain  itself, 
when  confronted  with  gasoline  bombs 
and  other  lethal  weapons,  police  main- 
tained crowd  control  without  resource 
to  plastic  bullets.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  are  needed  to  counter  stone 
throwing  by  10-year-old  boys  in  Ulster. 
Yet  such  youngsters  have  in  fact  been 
killed  by  them  in  such  incidents.  In 
May  1982,  the  European  Parliament 
formally  called  for  an  end  to  their  use 
of  plastic  bullets.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  take  an  equally 
forthright  stand. 

The  second  resolution  we  are  offer- 
ing today  calls  for  the  outlawing  of 
the  terrorist  Ulster  Defense  Associa- 
tion. 

Other  terrorist  organizations  on 
both  sides  have  been  banned  by  the 
British  Government.  That  makes  emi- 
nent sense:  There  is  little  question 
that  these  organizations  are  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  bombings,  assassi- 
nations, kidnapings,  and  other  acts  of 
violence  that  mar  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland.  The  UDA 
claims  for  official  purposes  to  be  a  le- 
gitimate, peaceful  political  association. 
Many  of  its  members,  however,  make 
no  excuses  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  paramil- 
itary one.  and  count  gunrunning  and 
bomb  making  among  their  activities. 

The  Congress  ought  to  be  on  record 
that,  in  its  judgment,  an  association 
carrying  out  such  functions,  whether 
in  the  open,  or  clandestinely,  has  no 
place  in  a  modem  civilized  state.  This 
resolution  will  make  that  clear.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  43— RELAT- 
ING TO  A  BAN  ON  ANTI-SATEL- 
LITE WEAPONS 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
S.  Res.  43 
Whereas  the  United  SUtes  depends  upon 
satellites  for  preserving  the  peace  through 
command  and  control  of  United  States 
forces  worldwide  and  through  early  warning 
of  strategic  attack,  among  other  functions; 

Whereas  satellites  are  viUl  for  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control  agreements; 

Whereas  the  safety  of  such  important 
missions  including  those  performed  by  the 
Space  Shuttle  would  be  compromised  by  the 
threat  posed  by  killer  satellites; 

Whereas  a  space  arms  race  would  under- 
mine strategic  stability: 

Whereas  a  military  space  race  would  add 
to  the  uncertainties  faced  by  military  plan- 
ners and  thereby  complicate  the  task  of  de- 
signing an  effective  military  force  structure: 
Whereas  an  arms  race  in  space  would  be  a 
drain  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  would 
undermine  our  ability  to  correct  current  de- 
ficiencies in  our  military  posture: 


Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions rely  increasingly  on  space-based  sys- 
tems for  weather  forecasting,  communica- 
tions, natural  resource  exploration  and 
other  important  commercial  activities: 

Whereas  the  maximum  utilization  of 
space  technology  for  commerce  and  science 
is  assured  only  under  peaceful  conditions: 

Whereas  the  unregulated  deployment  of 
hazardous  space  systems,  even  if  intended 
for  non-weapons  purp>oses,  poses  a  serious 
danger  to  human  life;  and 

Whereas  the  present  pace  of  military 
space  developments  will  soon  reduce  the 
prospects  of  avoiding  the  weaponization  of 
outer  space;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

(a)  The  President  should  immediately  pre- 
pare a  proposal  and  Invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  verifiable  ban  on  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  production  and  deployment 
of  anti-satellite  weapons  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards prohibiting  all  space-based  and  space- 
directed  weaponry; 

(b)  That  these  negotiations  should  also 
seek  to  restrict  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
U.S.  national  interest  the  deployment  of 
hazardous  objects  and  materials,  such  as  nu- 
clear materials  in  outer  space:  and 

(c)  That  in  pursuing  agreement  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  anti- 
satellite  weapons,  the  President  should 
agree  to  no  provision  that  would  in  any 
manner  restrict  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Space  Shuttle  or  impede  legiti- 
mate activities  permitted  under  the  SALT  1 
ABM  Treaty. 

BANKING  ANTI-SATELLITE  WEAPONS  THE  FIRST 
STEP  IN  BANNING  SPACE  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PRESSLER,  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  a  proposal  and  invite 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a  verifi- 
able ban  on  the  development,  testing, 
production  and  deployment  of  antisat- 
ellite  weapons  as  a  first  step  toward 
prohibiting  all  space-based  and  space- 
directed  weaponry.  Joining  me  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  resolution 
are  Senators  Percy,  Pell,  Mathias, 
Proxmire,  Cranston,  and  D'Amato. 

Mr.  President,  25  years  ago  this 
week,  the  United  States  entered  the 
space  age  with  its  launch  of  the  first 
American  satellite.  Explorer  I,  on  a  Ju- 
piter C  rocket.  In  these  20  years,  we 
have  used  space  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Satellites  have  enhanced  securi- 
ty and  they  have  also  begun  to  im- 
prove the  way  we  communicate  and 
conduct  business. 

In  the  military  area,  satellites  and 
other  space  systems  have  become  an 
important  element  in  keeping  the 
peace.  Satellites  allow  us  to  command 
and  control  U.S.  forces  dispersed 
throughout  the  globe,  they  allow  us  to 
keep  track  of  Soviet  military  develop- 
ments that  could  undermine  stability. 
and  they  would  provide  us  with  warn- 
ing In  the  event  of  a  strategic  attack. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  these  and 
in  other  ways  the  military  has  a  vital 
role  in  play  in  space.  For  instance,  the 
missile  gap  of  the  late  1950's  ended 
only  after  our  first  reconnaissance  sat- 
ellites provided  a  clearer  picture  of  the 


Soviet  missile  force.  The  hostage 
rescue  attempt  of  2  years  ago  would 
have  been  nearly  Impossible  without 
direct  satellite  links. 

Were  it  not  for  space  systems,  arms 
control  agreements  might  be  impossi- 
ble to  achieve.  Let  me  note  that  even 
if  we  manage  to  improve  arms  control 
verification  through  onsite  inspection, 
space  systems  will  remain  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  assuring  compliance  with  trea- 
ties. Inspectors  on  the  ground  will 
need  space  systems  to  identify  events 
and  locations  that  require  inspection. 

After  a  quarter  century  of  serving 
the  common  good  through  the  explo- 
ration and  utilization  of  space,  we  are 
now  at  an  ominous  crossroad.  Since 
the  early  1970's,  the  Soviets  have 
maintained  an  antisatellite  (ASAT) 
weapon  that  they  continue  to  test.  In 

1978.  the  United  States  decided  to  de- 
velop an  ASAT  weapon  as  a  coimter. 
This  response  was  designed  as  much  to 
draw  the  Soviets  into  negotiations  as  it 
was  designed  to  counter  the  Soviet 
threat.  We,  therefore,  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations in  the  hope  of  making  an 
ASAT  deployment  unnecessary. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  engaged  in  three  rounds  of 
ASAT  negotiations  between  1978  and 

1979.  Those  talks  were  broken  off,  not 
for  lack  of  progress  but,  because  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  caused 
suspension  of  all  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. While  talks  on  strategic  and  the- 
ater weapons  have  resumed,  the  ad- 
ministration has  shown  little  interest 
in  ASAT  talks. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  situation 
must  change.  The  U.S.  ASAT  is  ap- 
proaching the  testing  phase.  Once 
testing  and  deployment  occurs,  it  will 
be  increasingly  difficult  to  produce  a 
verifiable  ban  on  ASAT's  and  on  space 
weapons  in  general. 

In  my  view,  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  U.S.  ASAT  will  mark  the 
start  of  a  very  risky  and  costly  space 
weapons  race  in  which  the  United 
States  has  little  to  gain  and  a  great 
deal  to  lose. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  today  I, 
together  with  other  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate,  am  introduc- 
ing this  resolution.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
third  resolution  that  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate  since  May  of  1981.  In 
that  time,  I  have  seen  little  or  no 
movement  to  the  negotiating  table  and 
a  great  deal  of  activity  suggesting  that 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  about  to 
enter  an  unbridled  space  weapons 
competition. 

Such  a  competition  does  not  reflect 
U.S.  security  interests  nor  does  it  dem- 
onstrate much  concem  for  taxpayers 
who  wish  to  have  the  best  defense  at 
an  affordable  cost. 

Let  me  note,  that  we  far  more  than 
the  Soviets  are  dependent  upon  space 
systems  for  our  security.  The  huge 
Soviet  landmass  provides  the  Kremlin 
with  direct  land  lines  of  communica- 


tion to  much  of  the  world's  trouble 
spots.  For  the  United  States,  achieving 
the  same  degree  of  command  and  con- 
trol of  U.S.  forces  requires  satellites.  I 
am  told  that  the  Pentagon  is  already 
concemed  with  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  space  weapons  and  is  looking 
into  reconstituting  older  >and  lines 
which  would  have  to  pass  through  for- 
eign capitals.  The  reliability  of  these 
lines  would  be  overly  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  U.S.  relations  with  foreign 
governments. 

Also  in  the  area  of  reconnaissance, 
we  are  more  dependent  upon  free 
access  to  space  than  are  the  Soviets. 
The  open  nature  of  our  society  gives 
the  Soviets  great  access  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary developments.  Given  the  closed 
and  highly  secretive  Soviet  system,  we 
must  often  rely  upon  satellites  to  gain 
access  to  Important  information  that 
they  can  read  In  the  American  press  or 
hear  at  Senate  hearings. 

It  is  not  in  our  interest  to  jeopardize 
these  capabilities  which  the  Soviets 
can  more  easily  do  without.  Moreover, 
judging  from  the  large  appropriations 
currently  devoted  to  space  weapons 
development  even  before  a  space  race 
seriously  gets  off  the  ground,  a  full- 
fledged  space  weapons  competition 
will  compromise  our  ability  to  correct 
deficiencies  in  our  current  military 
posture. 

Given  the  current  and  potential 
costs  of  a  space  weapons  race  and  of 
the  strategic  impact  of  a  decision  to 
proceed  with  space-based  and  space-di- 
rected weaponry,  ASAT  weapons  de- 
serve the  same  close  and  careful  exam- 
ination as  the  decision  on  the  basing 
plan  for  the  MX  missile.  In  the  next 
few  decades  alone,  space  weaponry 
could  begin  to  demand  hundreds  of 
billions  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars.  The 
price  tag  for  MX  would  seem  like  a 
bargain  when  compared  to  the  cost  of 
a  space  weapons  race. 

In  the  scientific  and  commercial 
area,  space  systems  are  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  weather 
forecasting.  In  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota,  satellite  forecasting  is 
leading  to  increased  farm  production- 
production  that  is  at  the  heart  of  a 
healthy  economy  in  South  Dakota  and 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion for  the  U.S.  communications  sat- 
ellites are  enhancing  the  efficiency  of 
American  business  and  reconnaissance 
satellites  are  important  in  the  explora- 
tion for  natural  resources  which  can 
lead  to  decreased  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  energy.  The  threat  of 
space  weapons  could  well  reverse  these 
valuable  trends  just  when  scientific 
and  commercial  space  systems  have 
become  technically  and  economically 
feasible.  The  Pentagon  already  is 
asking  commercial  satellite  operators 
to  harden  their  systems  against  the 
potential  threat.  This  will  add  to  the 
weight  of  these  space  systems  while 
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reducini  the  space  available  for  equip- 
ment drected  at  the  satellite's  pri- 
mary nrission.  The  result  will  be  in- 
creased :ost  and  reduced  efficiency. 

Mr.  P-esident,  In  my  view,  it  is  far 
easier  t>  stop  arms  races  before  they 
occur  rither  than  after.  I  ask  that 
Senator*  give  serious  attention  to  this 
resoluti<»n.  What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to 
begin  a  process  of  negotiations  which 
would  stop  these  dangerous  develop- 
ments r  ow  when  stopping  them  is  still 
possible 

I  beli(  ve  that  a  space  weapons  race 
serves  r  o  nation's  interests.  Before  we 
join  th  s  deadly  road,  we  must  give 
arms  co  itrol  a  serious  try.  We  are  in  a 
far  better  position  to  succeed  than  in 
the  eailier  roimds  of  space  weapons 
talks,  lihould  arms  control  fail,  it 
should  not  be  for  lack  of  a  serious 
Americiin  effort  but  from  a  Soviet 
desire  o  gain  an  inequitable  agree- 
ment. \  ^ith  the  U.S.  ASAT  as  a  back- 
drop to  negotiations,  the  Soviets  may 
well  prjve  more  flexible  today  then 
they  night  have  appeared  when 
Moscov  had  a  weapon  and  we  pos- 
sessed ittle  more  than  a  concept  on 
the  drswing  board.  We  must  test  the 
waters  and  see  whether  arms  control 
can  nof^succeed  in  producing  a  verifi- 
able agteement. 

I  beleve  that  only  if  negotiations 
fail  car  we  in  any  way  feel  justified  to 
engage!  in  this  dangerous  and  costly 
competition.  But  first  we  must  give 
arms  c<  ntrol  a  chance. 
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cient  time  prior  to  the  March  11.  1983  sign- 
up deadline  for  participating  members. 


For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Howard  Useem  at  224-5205. 


SENATE 


RESOLUTION  45— TREAT- 
MENtr      OF      PAYMENT-IN-KIND 
PRODUCTS 


AGR  [CULTURAL 
Mr.    GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PiHCY);  submitted  the  following 
resolut  ion;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  45 
Whereas,      the     agriculture     sector     is 
^~   with   a  severe   recession   due  to 
w  )rldwide  demand  for  farm  commod- 
fal  ing  well  short  of  supply; 
Wher  ;as,  the  administration  has  proposed 
payir  ent-in-liind  farm  program  aimed  at 
farm    production,    surplus   stock 
and  federal  budget  outlays; 

this   new   farm   program   may 
significant   unintended   income  tax 

^ in  the  timing  of  income  for 

participating  in  this  and  other  farm 


strapped 

weak 

ities 

a 

reducing 
holding  s 

Whei^as 
create 

conseqiiences 
farmen 
prograihs 


Wheijeas,  the  crop  land  deferral  from  pro- 
ductior  under  this  new  program  will  ad- 
versely affect  a  taxpayer's  eligibility  to 
qualify  for  special  use  valuation  tax  provi- 
sions t<  protect  the  family  farm; 

Resoived,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  these  tax  issues  be  comprehen- 
sively iddressed  and  resolved  with  the  en- 
actmer  t  of  legislation  that  adopts  the  con- 
ceptua  approach  that  the  payment-in-kind 
commqdity  payments  should  be  treated  as 
commcdities  produced  on  the  farm  for  pur- 
poses <  f  tax  treatment. 

Be  ti  further  resolved.  That  Congress  act 
with  a  1  due  speed  to  enact  legislation  at  the 
earlies   poMible  date  in  order  to  allow  suf fi- 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COIOflTrKE  ON  THE  BUOOET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  hearings  on  national  defense  and 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
submission  on  February  3,  at  10  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.  in  room  608  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building. 

Witnesses  for  the  10  a.m.  hearing 
are  the  Honorable  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger. Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Gen. 
John  W.  Vessey,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Witnesses  for  the  2  p.m.  hearing  are 
Dr.  Jacques  S.  Gansler.  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense;  Gen. 
David  C.  Jones  (retired),  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Pranger.  American  En- 
terprise Institute. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4129. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERCT  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  EJnergy 
and  Mineral  Resources  regarding  the 
abandoned  mined  land  fund.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 24,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  In  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
BuUding. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  SD-360.  Washington. 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-4236. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATlHtAl 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natvu-al  Resources  regarding  the  world 
petroleum  outlook  for  1983.  The  first 
day  of  hearings  will  be  held  in  closed 
session  on  Friday.  February  18,  begin- 
ning at  9  a.m.  in  room  S-407  of  the 
Capitol;  the  second  day  of  hearings 
will  be  open  to  the  public  and  will  be 
held  on  Monday.  February  21.  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  SD-360,  Washington, 
D.C. 20510. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  rOREION  RELATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  dtuing  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  3. 
at  10  a.m..  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Ambassador  Kenneth  L.  Adelman, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  to  hold 
a  business  meeting  to  vote  on  treaties 
and  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEB  ON  AORICtJLTOHAL  FRODUCIION. 
MARKXriNO,  AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Agrlctiltural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  payment-ln- 
klnd  program,  at  9  a.m.,  Thursday, 
February  3.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RESIGNA-nON  OF  RICHARD 
SCHWEIKER  AS  SECRETARY 
OP  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Richard  Schwelker,  who  has  decided 
to  leave  Government  after  22  years  for 
a  position  in  the  private  sector. 

I  was  bom  13  days  before  Dick 
Schwelker  was.  But  he  made  It  to  Con- 
gress 3  years  before  I  did.  He  served  In 
the  Hotise  as  a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  from  1960  to  1969.  when 
he  was  elected  Senator.  In  1976.  Dick 
became  Ronald  Reagan's  Vice  Presi- 
dential running  mate  in  their  unsuc- 
cessful bid  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. When  Ronald  Reagan  was  elect- 
ed President  In  1980.  he  appointed 
Dick  Secretary  of  HHS. 

For  the  past  2  years.  Secretary 
Schwelker  has  been  responsible  for 
managing  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  controversial  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Because  of  the 
wide-ranging  programs  the  depart- 
ment administers— programs  such  as 
social  security,  medicare,  and  medic- 


aid, and  various  nutrition  and  welfare 
programs— the  Department  Is  con- 
stantly fighting  the  battle  of  the 
budget.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies,  I 
would  like  specifically  to  cite  Secre- 
tary Schwelker's  defense  of  adequate 
funding  for  health  and  medical  re- 
search. Federal  programs  that  I  also 
strongly  support. 

As  Dick  Schweiker  leaves  the  public 
sector  after  20  years  in  the  Congress 
and  2  years  in  the  executive  branch,  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  dedicat- 
ed public  service  and  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  career  as  president  of  the 
American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

I  ask  that  editorials  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Times  of 
January  13  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  13,  1983] 

Secretary  Schweiker  Leaves 
Richard  S.  Schweiker  now  leaves  the  most 
exasperating  Job  in  Washington.  He  has  re- 
signed from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  join  the  life  insurance 
industry,  ending  a  long  and  useful  political 
career.  It  was  an  unlucky  time  to  be  secre- 
tary of  HHS.  for  the  two  great  overriding 
issues  there— the  financing  of  Social  Securi- 
ty and  the  restraint  of  health  care  costs- 
were  both  placed  beyond  his  reach.  His  de- 
partment could,  and  did,  send  volleys  of  rec- 
ommendations to  the  White  House.  But  nei- 
ther of  those  billowing  quarrels  lent  itself  to 
a  quick,  decisive  solution.  The  president  re- 
ferred Social  Security  to  an  independent 
commission  that  now  seems  to  Ije  In  the 
final  stages  of  working  out  a  compromise  of 
its  own.  The  perennial  campaign  to  hold 
down  hospital  costs  seems,  for  the  present, 
to  have  sunk  from  sight  altogether. 

As  secretary.  Mr.  Schwelker's  greatest 
service  doubtless  lay  in  his  careful  responses 
to  the  unremitting  pressure  from  the  White 
House  to  keep  cutting  the  budget.  His  de- 
partment includes  much  of  that  small  frac- 
tion of  the  federal  budget  that  goes  neither 
for  pensions  nor  for  military  spending,  and 
consequently  is  most  vulnerable  to  budget- 
cutting  raids  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  In  particular,  he  strongly 
defended  the  federal  funds  for  health  and 
medical  research.  There  he  was  certainly 
upholding  the  more  enlightened  definition 
of  the  national  interest. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  who  is  Mr.  Reagan's 
choice  to  succeed  him.  will,  if  she  is  con- 
firmed, inherit  the  duty  of  standing  sentry 
at  the  doors  of  HHS  against  the  budget 
raiders.  The  department  carries  much  of  the 
federal  responsibility  for  the  basic  minimum 
of  aid  to  the  very  poor— and  for  those 
people  who  are  suffering  most  severely  from 
this  deep  and  prolonged  recession.  The 
amounts  of  money  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  gigantic  outlays  for  Social  Security 
and  Medicare,  and  the  names  of  the  pro- 
grams are  not  always  familiar.  They  are  not 
defended  so  vigorously  as  the  larger  and 
more  widely  distributed  benefits.  They  are 
things  like  the  child  welfare  grante,  Medic- 
aid for  the  poor,  supplemental  security 
income  for  those  whose  Social  Security  is 
too  little  to  feed  them— aid  delivered  in 
small  amounts  to  people  with  no  other  re- 
sources whatever. 


Mrs.  Heckler,  an  energetic  and  capable 
lawyer,  will  bring  to  the  department  the 
considerable  skill  and  experience  she  ac- 
quired in  16  years  In  Congress.  She  will  need 
them. 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes.  Jan.  13. 1983] 

Who  Runs  Health  and  Welfare? 
By  reading  between  the  lines,  one  can 
make  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  why  Richard 
Schweiker    has    resigned    as    Secretary   of 
Health  and  Human  Services:  frustration. 

The  lines  in  question  are  In  a  Washington 
Post  story  yesterday  about  a  high-level 
meeting  on  Social  Security.  The  partici- 
pants, the  story  said,  included  Senators 
Etole  and  Mo^han.  members  of  the  cur- 
rent commission  on  Social  Security— and 
four  White  House  officials.  But  not  Mr. 
Schweiker. 

As  H.H.S.  Secretary,  his  responsibilities 
have  Included,  obviously.  Social  Security. 
The  solvency  of  Social  Security  is.  obvious- 
ly, one  of  the  Administration's  most  press- 
ing problems.  Yet.  insiders  say.  the  White 
House  has  not  even  included  Mr.  Schweiker 
in  the  struggle  for  a  solution. 

That  might  l>e  understandable  if  Mr. 
Schweiker  had  done  a  limp  job  running  the 
$270  billion  department.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
conscientious,  able  administrator.  We  have 
challenged  his  efforts  to  reduce  nursing 
home  and  hospital  regulation  and  his  insist- 
ence on  promulgating  a  rule  requiring 
family  planning  clinics  to  squeal  on  teen-age 
patrons  to  their  parents.  But  in  his  priority 
concern,  health  care  cost  control,  he  has 
championed  sensible  reforms. 

Students  of  the  department  credit  him 
with  making  excellent  appointments  and 
with  battling  internally  against  crippling 
changes  proposed  by  social  welfare  theorists 
in  the  White  House.  'The  country  may 
never  know,"  says  Senator  Kennedy  from  a 
Democrats  perspective,  "how  much  greater 
the  damage  to  social  programs  would  have 
been  without  Dick  Schweiker  as  secretary." 
There's  a  larger  point  about  Mr. 
Schwelker's  departure  after  only  two  years 
in  office,  and  it  Ues  in  the  word  "only."  He 
was  the  14th  secretary  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  was 
created  in  April  1953;  only  one  predecessor, 
Anthony  Celebrezze,  served  as  long  as  three 
years.  The  consistently  rapid  turnover  con- 
sistently damages  the  department's  efficien- 
cy and  morale. 

AU  the  more  reason  to  choose  someone 
well-equipped  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Schweiker. 
for  example,  came  to  the  job  as  a  national 
political  figure,  well-schooled  from  years  on 
Congressional  committees  overseeing  health 
and  welfare  issues. 

Margaret  Heckler,  the  defeated  Massachu- 
setts Congresswoman  whom  the  President 
has  chosen  to  succeed  him.  has  little  such 
schooling  or  managerial  experience.  Per- 
haps she  can  somehow  avoid  being  nin  over 
regularly  by  the  White  House  theorists.  The 
more  likely  result  for  Mr.  Reagan's  second 
Secretary  of  H.H.S.  wiU  be  the  same  as  that 
for  the  first:  frustration. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
fall  of  last  year  WBZ-TV.  channel  4  in 
Boston,  Mass..  ran  a  two-part  news 
Item  on  the  Inequitable  consequences 
of  the  continuing  disability  reviews 
being  conducted  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  of  persons  who  are 
presently  receiving  disability  benefits. 


The  Individual  examples  uncovered  by 
channel  4  depict  well  the  degree  of 
hardship  that  imjust  terminations 
from  the  disability  program  can  cause. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  following 
transcripts  from  that  two-part  news 
item  as  well  as  the  transcripts  from 
three  editorials  on  the  same  subject  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
The  material  follows; 

Trouble  por  the  Disabled.  Part  1 
A  state  agency  is  using  questionable  meth- 
ods to  terminate  Social  Security  benefits  to 
hundreds  of  disabled  people  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Our  sUte  disability  service,  like  others 
across  the  country,  is  under  federal  orders 
to  review  all  Social  Security  disability 
grants.  The  review  is  to  make  sure  that  only 
people  too  disabled  to  work  get  benefits. 

Federal  experts  estimated  that  20  percent 
would  be  foimd  Ineligible  nationwide.  How- 
ever, in  Massachusetts,  almost  40  percent 

are  being  cut  off  by  the  state.  

A  month-long  investigation  by  the  WBZ  I- 
Team  and  our  editorial  department  reveals 
the  need  for  an  immediate  probe  into  state 
agency  practices  that  Include: 

Paying  some  medical  consultants  for  su- 
perficial examinations. 

Refusing  to  consider  pain  in  evaluating 
disability— despite  federal  regulations  to  the 
contrary. 

Workers'  claims  that  pressure  to  process 
large  numt)ers  of  cases  produces  Inaccurate 
decisions. 

And.  reports  that  some  agency  doctors 
take  only  15  minutes  to  review  a  case. 

Governor  King  should  appoint  a  90-day 
Task  Force  to  conduct  hearings  and  recom- 
mend changes.  Members  should  include:  dis- 
ability and  Social  Security  officials;  Ways 
and  Means  and  Human  Services  Committee 
Chairmen:  judges  and  legal  service  attor- 
neys; the  Secretary  of  Human  Services;  and 
disability  rights  organizations. 

WBZ  challenges  state  disability  services 
director.  Lorraine  Cronin's  statement  that, 
"nothing  is  wrong"  with  current  agency  pro- 
cedures. If  that's  the  case,  why  were  74  per- 
cent of  the  agency's  decisions  recently  ap- 
pealed in  Boston,  reversed  by  judges? 

Trouble  for  the  Disabled,  No.  4 
(Delivered  by  George  Miles,  SUtion  Manag- 
er. WBZ-TV;  Rick  Starr.  Program  Manag- 
er, WBZ-Radio) 

Hundreds  of  disabled  people  in  our  state, 
like  Don  Cook  of  East  Boston,  have  lost 
their  Social  Security  disability  benefits.  A 
state  agency  has  terminated  benefits  for 
1.352  Baystaters.  Yet  in  recent  months, 
judges  have  overturned  74  percent  of  the 
state's  decisions. 

Judge  Chester  Shatz  told  WBZ  the  state's 
procedures  deny  people  their  legal  rights  to 
a  fair  review: 

"Just  looking  at  them  and  you  see  how 
they  walk  and  you  know,  reviewing  that 
medical  file.  You  scratch  your  head  and 
wonder  how  the  state  agency  could  ever 
have  determined  they're  not  disabled." 

Every  state  uses  federal  guidelines  to 
decide  whether  people  receiving  disability 
benefits  could  go  back  to  work.  The  aim  is 
to  reduce  fraud.  But  WBZ  has  learned  that 
when  your  case  is  reviewed: 

You  are  not  advised  that  you  must  re- 
prove total  disability. 

And  you  often  don't  get  a  thorough  medi- 
cal review  of  your  case  by  a  qualified  expert. 
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SI  atements    we're    making    about 
their  ability  to  work  are  not  true 


As  one    ong-time  agency  supervisor  told 
WBZ: 

•The 
people  an( 
statement 

Three 
General 
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decide  whether 
men    and 
judges  coifd 


ago,  WBZ  asked  Attorney 

dellotti  to  investigate  these  ques- 

trocedures.  The  Attorney  Gener- 

jsays  they  are  "reviewing"  materi- 

they  don't  take  too  long  to 

to  investigate.  We  know  of 
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consider  their  appeals. 
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.  past  5  weeks,  the  WBZ-I-Team 

elitorial  department  have  focused 

on  questionable  procedures  used 

!  Social  Security  benefits  to  the 

Massachusetts.  WBZ  editorials 

for  a  legislative  investigation. 

lawmakers  responded.  But.  the 

It  of  WBZ  warns  that  yesterday's 

just  the  first  step  in  the  lengthy 

will  take  to  reform  the  Social  Se- 

Dis^bility  review  program. 
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out  there." 
vhat  a  disabled  man  from  Wal- 
others  like  him  told  lawmakers 
at  a  public  hearing.  Senator  Back- 
Representative  DeNucci  held  the 
their  bill  to  create  a  special  com- 
commlssion  would  investigate 
procedures  being  used  to  ter- 
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by  Sy  Yanoff,  Vice  President  and 
Manager.  WBZ-TV;  Rick  Starr, 
Manager,  WBZ-Radio) 


medical  consultants  qualified? 
reviews  of  cases  thorough? 
so  many  state  decisions  to  termi- 

reversed  by  judges? 
the  state  doing  to  re-train  the  dis- 
could  work? 

state  clearly  explain  the  review 
the  disabled? 
examiners'  caseloads  dangerous- 


exakniners  properly  trained? 
federal  guidelines  fair? 

thousand   disabled   people   in 

have  been  cut  off  Social  Se- 

di^bility  by  the  SUte.  Many,  like 

•y  of  Tewksbury.  are  desperate. 

Michael  Perriter  of  Dorchester. 

I— unable  to  pay  for  medical  care. 

:ommends    the    Human    Services 

for  supporting  the  bill  to  create 

invesfgative  commission.  But,  Co-chair- 

wams  that  because  it  is  late  in 

session,  it  will  take  a  lot  of 

- .  to  persuade  the  legislature  to 

bill  this  year.  Tell  your  legislators 

bUl  2058  without  delay! 
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I-TiAM  IfEPORT.  Social  SBCxnimr  Disability 

PAKTI 

For  Dinald  Cook  of  East  Boston,  these 
home  m)vles  are  just  fond  memories 
Being  u  >  at  bat  at  Beachmont  Park  in 
Revere  .  .  Tossing  pebbles  in  the  Sacco 
River  wl  lile  on  a  trip  to  the  White  Moun 
Uins  of  »ew  Hampshire.  The  year  was  1966. 

But  D)n  Cook's  life  changed  drastically 
after  an  accident  on  the  job  here  at  Logan 
Airport  in  1973.  He  was  hauling  luggage 
onto  an  airport  bus.  when  he  ruptured  two 
discs  in  I  lis  back. 

(Go  tt^ambulance  scene) 


Today.  Cook  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
local  hospitals.  His  back  injury  has  resulted 
in  serious  nerve  damage.  He's  lost  much  of 
the  use  of  his  back,  and  has  limited  use  of 
his  legs.  He  says  he's  been  hospitalized  at 
least  15  times  since  his  accident.  Both  he 
and  his  doctors  agree  he  is  totally  disabled 
and  unemployable. 
Eton  Cook. 

"I  can't  lift.  I  can't  bend.  I  can't  sit  too 
long,  I  can't  stand  too  long.  You're  in  pain 
all  the  time,  sometimes  more  severe  than 
others.  When  it  gets  too  severe  you  require 
more  medication." 
WBZ.  Is  there  any  way  you  could  work? 
"No.  because  there  are  days  I  can't  even 
get  out  of  bed." 

Since  1975,  Cook,  his  wife  and  daughter 
have  survived  on  a  monthly  check  from  the 
Social  Security  Disability  program.  That's 
the  program  most  of  us  contribute  to 
through  paycheck  deductions.  Only  those 
totally  incapable  of  working  because  of  an 
unexpected  accident  or  crippling  illness  are 
eligible  for  benefite.  The  average  is  about 
$442  a  month. 

Despite  his  worsening  condition,  Donald 
Cook  has  been  told  he  no  longer  qualifies 
and  is  capable  of  going  back  to  work. 
Don  Cook. 

WBZ.  What  is  your  most  serious  concern? 
Dow.  Survival . . .  That  means  moving  out 
of  where  I  am." 

WBZ.  Could  you  survive  without  the  $550 
a  month? 
DoK.  "No  ...  no  way." 
The  people  here  at  the  state's  Disability 
Determination  Service  refused  to  tell  us 
why  they  stopped  Don  Cook's  benefits.  But 
a  month-long  I-Team  investigation  has 
found  problems  at  this  agency  ...  an 
agency  that  is  cutting  off  benefits  to  hun- 
dreds of  disabled  men  and  women  here  in 
Massachusetts. 

One  reason  for  the  cuts  .  .  .  Workers  here 
at   the  sUte   disability   service   are   under 
orders    from    Washington    to    conduct    a 
speedy  review  of  every  disability  case  on  the 
books.  The  goal  is  to  eliminate  a  20%  fraud 
rate.  But  in  the  process  almost  40%  of  those 
on  disability  in  Massachusetts  are  being  cut 
off  the  rolls. 
Ed  Kellner  (DDS  examiner). 
"I've  been  with  the  agency  almost  8  years 
now.  It's  amazing  to  see  cases  of  people  who 
were  automatically  given  disability  before 
and  are   now   just  being  denied  left  and 
right." 
WBZ.  These  are  people  who  are  disabled? 
"Without  a  doubt .  .  .  We're  asking  people 
to  go  back  to  work  who  Just  can't  work." 

Ed  Kellner  is  among  a  group  of  disability 
service  workers  who  agreed  to  talk  with  Ui>. 
Prom  conversations  with  these  workers, 
with  Judges,  with  disability  claimants,  and 
with  access  to  confidential  documents,  the  I- 
Team  has  uncovered  some  startling  facts. 

The  fact  that  the  state  is  paying  out  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  consulting  physicians, 
some  of  whom  are  pci  forming  only  brief 
and  superficial  examinations  on  the  dis- 
abled. 

The  fact  that  the  state  doesn't  consider 
pain  as  a  factor  in  evaluating  disability. 

The  fact  that  sUte  workers  feel  pressure 
to  process  large  numbers  of  cases,  and  as  a 
result,  make  inaccurate  decisions. 

And  most  startling  of  all ...  the  fact  that 
state  staff  doctors  might  take  as  little  as  10 
to  15  minutes  to  review  complex  cases  and 
decide  if  a  claimant  is  disabled  .  .  .  and  that 
decision  is  made  without  ever  seeing  the  pa- 
tient. 
Chester  Schatz,  ALJ. 


"The  staff  physician  of  the  »Ute  agency, 
his  opinion  controls  whether  the  claimant  is 
found  disabled  or  not .  .  .  he  never  sees  the 
patient  ...  He  ignores  the  treating  physi- 
cian's report,  he  Ignores  the  impartial  exam- 
ining doctor's  report  and  he  comes  up  with  a 
different  conclusion  without  explaining  it 
away." 

Administrative  Law  Judge  Chester  Schatz 
hears  the  appeal  cases  of  claimants  cut  off 
the  disability  rolls. 

"The  average  time  a  state  agency  doctor 
spends  reviewing  a  person's  file,  at  least  in 
Massachusetts,  is  between  IS  and  20  min- 
utes. Some  of  these  files  are  an  inch  thick." 
Albert  Locke's  files  are  six  volumes  thick. 
Since  1972.  he  has  spent  a  total  of  2  years  in 
the  hospital  for  a  variety  of  medical  prob- 
lems. That's  where  he  got  word  he  was 
being  cut  off  the  disability  rolls,  because  he 
was  found  fit  to  return  to  work. 
Albert  Locke. 

"It  shook  me.  I  couldn't  believe  It." 
Dr.  Joseph  Whelam. 

"I  can't  think  of  a  single  major  company 
that  would  hire  Al." 

Dr.  Joseph  Whelan  of  Waltham  has  been 
Locke's  personal  physician  for  the  past  10 
years. 
WBZ.  Why  can't  he  work? 
Whelak.  "His  constant  pain,  the  bleeding 
from  the  ulcers.  His  absentee  record  would 
be  terrible.  There's  no  chance  he'll  ever  get 
better." 

WBZ.  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  an 
accurate  decision  In  his  case? 
Whelan.  "An  eight  hour  working  day." 
Both  Al  Locke  and  Don  Cook  hope  they 
can  get  more  accurate  decisions  on  their 
cases  here  at  an  appeals  hearing  like  this 
one.  In  recent  months.  Judges  here  have  re- 
versed 74  percent  of  the  state's  decisions  to 
cut  claimants  off  the  rolls. 
Judge  Schatz. 

"We're  seeing  such  horror  stories.  Just 
looking  at  them  you  scratch  your  head  and 
wonder  how  the  sUte  agency  could  have 
ever  determined  they're  not  disabled." 
Don  Cook. 

"I've  worked  all  my  life.  I  used  to  work 
two  jobs.  I  was  like  a  workaholic.  It  was  a 
real   adjustment   going   from   90   miles   to 
zero." 
Rose  Cook. 

"I  knew  what  he  was  like  before.  And  now 
he  can't  do  anything.  Oh,  I  don't  mean  he 
can't  breathe,  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  exist. 
Yes,  he  can  exist,  but  not  in  the  fashion,  the 
style  we  used  to." 
Lorraine  Cronin. 

WBZ.  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  your 
ftffGiicy? 
Cronin.  "No  .  .  .  nothing  at  all." 
Tomorrow  we'll  get  some  answers  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  agency  about  why  so 
many  disabled  people  are  losing  their  only 
income. 

part  II 
Prom  the  candidate  Ronald  Reagan,  the 
promise  in  1980  was  a  stem  and  popular 
one— to  kick  the  cheaters  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  food  stamp  lines  and  the  disability 
rolls.  Who  could  disagree? 

But  for  some  that  promise  is  turning  into 
a  nightmare.  In  neighborhoods  all  across 
Massachusetts,  hundreds  of  truly  disabled 
are  getting  word  they're  being  cut  off  the 
Social  Security  disability  rolls. 

It  happened  here  in  Revere,  to  a  48-year- 
old  man  with  a  wife  and  two  children  ...  a 
proud  and  self-reliant  carpenter  until  he 
was  injured  on  the  job.  A  few  months  after 
he  was  cut,  he  went  down  into  his  basement 
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with  a  .45  and  shot  himself  in  the  head.  His 
wife  told  us  he  didn't  want  to  live  knowing 
he  couldn't  contribute  to  his  family's 
income. 

Judy  Pittery  of  Tewksbury  has  thought 
about  suicide.  The  government  stopped  her 
benefits  despite  an  ever-worsening  back 
injury  which  doctors  say  prevente  her  from 
holding  a  job. 
Judy  Pittery. 

"My  spine  feels  like  there's  a  hot  rod  In 
my  spine— the  pain  runs  through  my  legs, 
down  the  backs  of  my  legs." 
WBZ.  How  will  you  survive? 
"Emotionally  with  a  lot  of  help  from  my 
friends  and  family.  PlnancUUy.  I  don't 
know." 

Judy  Pittery  has  no  income  to  support 
herself  or  her  17-year-old  daughter.  Cheryl. 
Her  pain  is  so  intense  she's  forced  to  spend 
most  of  her  day  on  the  floor  of  her  parent's 
living  room. 

So.  why  would  the  government  cut  her— 
and  others  like  her-off  the  dlsabUlty  rolls? 
The  I-Team  has  found  that  much  of  the 
problem  lies  here  in  the  state  agency  that 
decides  whether  or  not  someone  Is  disabled. 
Our  month  long  Investigation  has  found 
that  the  sUtes  Disability  Determination 
Service  is  using  highly  questionable  proce- 
dures to  come  up  with  its  decisions. 

One  questionable  procedure— the  sUte's 
reliance  on  medical  reports  from  consulting 
physicians.  The  government  will  pay  out 
$2.4  million  dollars  this  year  for  reports 
from  those  doctors  who  are  considered  the 
chief  objective  source  of  information  on 
whether  a  claimant  is  disabled. 

Lorraine  Cronin  directs  the  sUte's  Disabil- 
ity Determination  Service. 
Cronin. 

"Our  consultant  will  spend  as  much  time 
as  any  ordinary  doctor  will  spend  with  a  pa- 
tient .  .  .  None  of  our  doctors  rush  through 
any  exam."  ^_,     ^. 

But  after  spending  a  day  outside  the 
office  of  one  consulting  physician  recently, 
the   I-Team   found   a  somewhat   different 

story. 

Some  of  the  patients  sent  here  for  an  ob- 
jective examination  were  not  at  all  satisfied. 
Dean  Kent  says  he  suffers  from  a  serious 
back  Injury. 
Dean  Kent. 

"He  didn't  have  me  bend  over.  There  were 
no  tests  done  on  my  spine.  I  Just  walked  up 
and  down  the  room." 

Roland  Joley  has  a  long  hUtory  of  heart 
disease. 
Joley. 

"I  saw  the  doctor  for  ten  minutes." 
Roland  Joley  told  us  about  Marie  Young, 
another  claimant  with  a  heart  condition. 
She  visited  the  consulting  physician's  office 
last  March  and  soon  afterward  get  word  her 
benefits  were  being  stopped. 
Marie  YouNO.  ^  .w. 

"I  was  weighed,  they  measured  my  height, 
they  took  my  blood  pressure  and  was  told  I 
would  have  an  EKG.  I  sat  there  waiting  to 
see  what  would  happen  next,  and  then  I  was 
told  I  could  leave  .  .  .  that  was  it." 
Lorraine  Cronin.  „     .  , 

"Accuracy  has  never  been  sacrificed  for 
timeliness.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are 
doing   quality   work.   Accurate  work.   And 
we're  very  proud  of  it." 
Ed  Donnelly.  DE>S  examiner. 
"When  you  talk  about  production  you  talk 
about  denials." 
Ed  Kellner.  DDS  examiner. 
"The    sUtements    we're    making    about 
people  and  their  ability  to  work  are  not  true 
statements." 


Lorraine  Cronin. 

WBZ.  We're  talking  to  the  workers  here 
and  they're  saying  they  know,  they  know 
deep  in  their  heart  that  they're  denying 
people  benefits  who  are  truly  disabled. 

Cronin.  "Those  workers  are  following  the 
rules  set  down  by  our  agency  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration." 

WBZ.  Well,  is  there  something  wrong  with 
the  rules? 
Cronin.  "No." 

WBZ.    Do    you    think   there's    anything 
wrong  with  your  program? 
Cronin.  "No." 
WBZ.  Nothing  at  all? 
Cronin.  "No,  I  don't." 
Mark  Coven  is  the  Boston  Legal  Service 
attorney  who  produced  a  critical  report  of 
Cronin's  agency  2  years  ago,  a  report  that 
backed  up  many  of  the  complaints  we  heard 
from  the  disability  service  workers. 
MarkCovkh. 

"There's  a  real  policy  .  .  .  they  want  to 
terminate  as  many  people  as  possible.  These 
are  people  who  6  months  ago  were  disabled, 
then  they  turn  around  and  say  they're  not 
yet  there's  no  Improvement  in  their 
condition." 

Coven  has  testified  at  these  Senate  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  where  an  investigation 
is  underway  to  find  out  why  so  many  truly 
disabled  are  being  cut  off  the  rolls. 

Here  in  Massachusette.  1352  people  have 
lost  their  dlsabUlty  benefite  so  far  ...  the 
state's  Disability  Determination  Service 
wante  to  review  14.000  cases  over  the  next 
year. 


A  TRIBXJTE  TO  ROBERT  C. 
COPLAN 


CSP  then  provides  the  "last  dollar" 
that  is  needed,  over  and  above  other 
aid  received,  to  meet  college  costs.  The 
CSP  continues  to  provide  counseling 
for  students  while  they  are  in  college 
and  helps  them  to  find  employment 
upon  graduation. 

Over  the  years,  under  the  persistent 
guidance  of  Bob  Coplan,  CSP  has 
grown  to  become  the  largest  and  most 
successful  program  of  its  tjrpe  in  the 
country,  helping  thousands  of  youth 
and  adults  obtain  a  higher  education 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
possible.  CSP  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  its  wortt,  including  the  An- 
isf ield-Wolf  Award  from  the  Cleveland 
Welfare  Federation  in  1973  and  the 
Isaiah  Award  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  in  1974. 

Bob  has  also  worked  to  share  the 
success  of  the  Cleveland  program 
throughout  the  country,  and  similar 
programs  have  been  sUu1«d  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  for  the  Dade  County  schools: 
Naples,  Pla.;  Chicago,  111.;  and  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

In  1969,  Bob  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Ohio  Law  Opportunity 
Fund  (OLAP),  which  like  the  CSP.  as- 
sists financially  disadvantaged  youth 
to  attend  law  school.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  OLAF. 


•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  fellow  native  of  Cleveland,  and  a 
lifelong  friend  of  mine.  Robert  C. 
Coplan.  Bob  Coplan  is  a  man  of  many 
accomplishments,  who  has  achieved 
success  in  a  variety  of  fields.  But  per- 
haps his  crowning  achievement  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the  Cleve- 
land Scholarship  Programs  (CSP). 
which  has  provided  higher  education 
opportunities  for  thousands  of  worthy 
young  men  and  women.  On  October 
23,  1982,  Bob  received  the  first  CSP 
Trustee  of  the  Year  Award  for  his  de- 
votion and  commitment  to  malting 
CSP  the  success  that  it  is.  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  extending  to 
Bob  Coplan  our  congratulations  and 
appreciation  for  his  truly  outstanding 
accomplishment. 

During  the  late  1960's.  Bob  Coplan 
founded  the  Cleveland  Scholarship 
Programs,  in  response  to  the  fact  that 
many  inner-city,  financially  disadvan- 
taged youth  were  not  attending  col- 
lege. He  devised  what  I  believe  is  the 
key  to  the  program's  success— a  combi- 
nation of  financial  assistance  and  a 
unique  system  of  advisers  in  the  high 
schools.  Under  the  program,  CSP  ad- 
visers meet  with  high  school  seniors  to 
provide  assistance  in  choosing  the  ap- 
propriate college.  The  adviser  helps 
the  student  and  his  or  her  family  to 
obtain  information  on  available  finan- 
cial aid  and  how  to  apply  for  it.  The 


Bob  Coplan  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Cleveland.  He  attended  Lakewood 
High  School,  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Art  and 
Sciences,  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  Col- 
lege in  1942.  After  graduation,  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve-Navy 
Air  Corps  until  1945,  when  he  joined 
the  firm  of  Benesch,  Priedlander. 
Coplan  &  Aronoff,  where  he  is  cur- 
rently a  partner.  Bob  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Shirley,  have  three  children. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
CSP,  Bob  has  devoted  countless  hours 
of  service  to  his  conmiunity.  He  is  a 
life  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  College  of  Law  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  Ohio  State  Alumni  As- 
sociation. He  has  served  as  a  trustee 
for  the  Jewish  Community  Federation; 
Bellefaire  School,  a  residential  treat- 
ment center  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children;  the  Cleveland  Cancer  Socie- 
ty; and  as  captain  of  United  Appeal  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  President,  through  his  vision, 
persistence,  and  dedication.  Bob 
Coplan  has  affected  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people,  opening  up  for 
them  opportunities  whi(^h  might  oth- 
erwise never  have  been  possible.  It  is 
an  honor  and  a  very  real  pleasure  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  his  remarkable 
achievement.* 
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LBVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
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McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 

on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 

%t  its  organizational  meeting 

Janu:  ry  31,  1983,  adopted  the  com- 

T\  les  for  the  98th  Congress, 
subn  it  the  committee's  rules  for 
n  the  Record. 

referred  to  are  as  follows: 
rHE  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
Km  Natdral  Resoubces 

GENERAL  RULES 

rhe  standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 

supplei^ented  by  these  rules,  are  adopted 

of  the  Committee  and  its  Sub- 


it  EETINGS  or  THE  COMMITTEE 


(a)  The  Committee  shall  meet  on 

Wednesday  of  each  month  while 

is  in  session  for  the  purpose  of 

business,  unless,  for  the  conven- 

1  Members,  the  Chairman  shall  set 

oth  !r  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 

nay  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as 

d^em  necessary. 

meetings  of  any  Subcommit- 

called  by  the  Chairman  of  such 

Provided,  That  no  Subcom- 

m^ting  or  hearing  other  than  a  field 

i  hall  be  scheduled  or  held  concur- 

a  full  Committee  meeting  or 

i^ess  a  majority  of  the  Committee 

such  concurrent  meeting  or  hear- 


wi:h 


ii 


C  PEN  HEARING  AND  MEETINGS 


(a)  Hearings  and  business  meet- 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
to  the  public  except  when  the 
or  such  Subcommittee  by  major- 
coders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting, 
ranscript  shall  be  liept  of  each 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcom- 


(f 


shall  be  kept  of  each  busi- 

meefing  of  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 

unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 

Subcommittee  involved  agrees 


the 


that  some  other  form  of  permanent  record 
is  preferable. 

HEARING  PROCEDURE 

Rule  4.  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  or  any 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  in  advance 
of  such  hearing  unless  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  Conmiittee  or  the  Subcommittee  in- 
volved determines  that  the  hearing  is  non- 
controversial  or  that  special  circumstances 
require  expedited  procedures  and  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  involved 
concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hearing  be  con- 
ducted with  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee  or  Subconmiittee, 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  heso-ing, 
a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  testimony 
in  as  many  copies  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  prescribes. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  in  the  questioning  of  any  witness 
until  such  time  as  all  Members  who  so 
desire  have  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member 
to  question  each  witness.  Such  staff 
member  may  question  the  witness  only  after 
all  Members  present  have  completed  their 
questioning  of  the  witness  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Members  present  may 
agree. 

BUSINESS  MEETING  AGENDA 

Rule  5.  (a)  A  legislative  measure  or  sub- 
ject shall  be  included  on  the  agenda  of  the 
next  following  business  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  if  a  writ- 
ten request  for  such  inclusion  has  been  filed 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
such  meeting.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee to  include  legislative  measures  or  sub- 
jects on  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
agenda  in  the  absence  of  such  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
shall  be  provided  to  each  Member  and  made 
available  to  the  public  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  such  meeting,  and  no  new  items 
may  be  added  after  the  agenda  is  so  pub- 
lished except  by  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee. The  Staff  Director  shall 
promptly  notify  absent  Members  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  Conunlttee  or  any  Sub- 
committee on  matters  not  included  on  the 
published  agenda. 

QUORUMS 

Rule  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d),  seven  Members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  eleven 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
one-third  of  the  Subcommittee  Members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of 
business  of  any  Subcommittee. 

(d)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing  or  taking  testimony  on  any  measure 


or  matter  before  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee. 


VOTING 

Rule  7.  (a)  A  roll  call  of  the  Members 
shall  be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any 
Member.  Any  member  who  does  not  vote  on 
any  roll  call  at  the  time  the  roll  is  called 
may  vote  (in  person  or  by  proxy)  on  that 
roll  call  at  any  later  time  during  the  same 
business  meeting. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quonim.  Unless  further  limit- 
ed, a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the 
date  for  which  it  is  given  and  upon  the 
items  published  in  the  agenda  for  that  date. 

(c)  Each  Committee  report  shall  set  forth 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  report  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  involved.  Unless  the  Commit- 
tee directs  otherwise,  the  report  will  not  set 
out  any  votes  on  amendments  offered 
during  Committee  consideration.  Any 
member  who  did  not  vote  on  any  roll  call 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  have  his  posi- 
tion recorded  In  the  appropriate  Committee 
record  or  Committee  report. 

(d)  The  Committee  vote  to  report  a  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate  shall  also  authorize  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  to  make  necessary 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
measure. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

Rule  8.  (a)  The  number  of  members  as- 
signed to  each  Subcommittee  and  the  divi- 
sion between  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  in  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

(b)  Assignment  of  members  to  subcommit- 
tees shall,  insofar  as  possible,  reflect  the 
preferences  of  the  members.  No  member 
will  receive  assignment  to  a  second  Subcom- 
mittee until,  in  order  of  seniority,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have  chosen  assign- 
ments to  one  Subcommittee,  and  no 
Member  shall  receive  assignment  to  a  third 
Subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  seniority, 
all  Members  have  chosen  assignments  to 
two  Subcommittees. 

(c)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
and  business  meetings  but  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before 
the  Subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of 
such  Subcommittee. 

SWORN  TESTIMONY  AND  nNANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Rule  9.  Witnesses  in  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee hearings  may  be  required  to  give 
testimony  under  oath  whenever  the  Chair- 
man or  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  deems  such  to 
be  necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  confirm  a 
Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  and,  at  the  request  of  any 
Member,  any  other  witness  shall  be  under 
oath.  Every  nominee  shall  submit  a  state- 
ment of  his  financial  interests,  including 
those  of  his  spouse,  his  minor  children,  and 
other  members  of  his  immediate  household, 
on  a  form  approved  by  the  Committee, 
which  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as 
to  its  completeness  and  accuracy.  A  state- 
ment of  every  nominee's  financial  interest 
shall  be  made  public  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee,  unless  the  Committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  determines  that  special  cir- 
cumstances require  a  full  or  partial  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Members  of  the  Committee 
are  urged  to  make  public  a  statement  of 
their  financial   interests   in  the  form   re- 
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quired  In  the  case  of  Presidential  nominees 
under  this  rule. 

CONFIDENTIAL  TESTIMONY 

Rule  10.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee,  or  any 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  hearing  or  business 
meeting,  shall  be  made  public,  in  whole  or 
in  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determi- 
nation. 

DEFAMATORY  STATEMENTS 

Rule  11.  Any  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned or  who  is  specifically  identified  In,  or 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at.  an  open  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  hearing  tends  to  defame  him 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  repuUtion 
may  file  with  the  Committee  for  its  consid- 
eration and  action  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  such  testimony  or  evidence. 

BROADCASTING  OF  HEARINGS  OR  MEETINGS 

Rule  12.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  which  is 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography.  Photogra- 
phers and  reporters  using  mechanical  re- 
cording, filming,  or  broadcasting  devices 
shall  position  their  equipment  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  and  hear- 
ing of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

AMENDING  THE  RULES 

Rule  13.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee:  Provided,  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  is  reproduced  in  fuU  in  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting.* 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE 
AND  REDUCTIONS 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
proud  to  join  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Hatfield  last  week  as  one  of  the  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  on  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and 
reductions. 

This  resolution  succeeds  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  163  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress that  I  also  cosponsored.  In  spite 
of  its  solid  rationale  and  the  urgency 
attached  to  the  subject,  that  resolu- 
tion never  made  it  to  the  Senate  floor. 

If  that  resolution  had  rationality, 
logic,  and  urgency  behind  it.  the 
present  one.  its  successor,  has  even 
more  of  these  attributes  to  support  it. 
The  reason  for  this  increased  impor- 
tance is  the  simple  fact  that  every 
year,  every  opportunity  we  miss  to  put 
a  freeze  on  the  nuclear  arms  race  re- 
sults in  the  accumulation  of  even  more 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  fur- 
ther this  accumulation  goes,  the  more 
cumulative  the  logic  of  a  nuclear  arms 
freeze  becomes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dedicated  to  a 
strong  American  mUitary  force  and  I 
studied  carefully  the  argimients  op- 
posing the  freeze.  I  have  found  them 


hollow.  It  Is  true  Congress  cannot  ne- 
gotiate a  freeze  with  the  Soviets:  this 
is   a   task   for   the   President   to   do 
through  his  emissaries.  Our  involve- 
ment with  the  technical  details  also 
has  its  limits.  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  most  important  channel 
of  popular  input  into  our  national  se- 
curity policies.  It  Is  Congress*  task  to 
establish  the  broad  framework  for  the 
direction  of  our  policies,   consistent 
with  the  values,  concerns,  and  aspira- 
tions of  millions  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans. This  resolution  does  no  more  and 
no  less.  It  contains  nothing  the  admin- 
istration should  not  be  able  to  support 
in  good  conscience.  All  it  requires  is  a 
good  faith  effort  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  nu- 
clear freeze  followed  by  mutual  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  does  not  foreclose  changes  in 
our  force  structure  if  such  is  desirable, 
and  it  does  not  foreclose  negotiated 
corrections  in  strategic  imbalances  if 
such  are  needed  to  arrive  to  an  agree- 
ment. Unless  one  is  of  the  mistaken 
belief  that  further  accimiulation  of 
nuclear  redundancies  will  provide  even 
a  tiny  margin  of  additional  security.  I 
fail  to  see  what  serious  objections  can 
be  raised  against  the  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions resolution. 

Any  freeze  and/or  reductions  agree- 
ment will  have  to  pass  the  most  de- 
tailed and  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
Senate  as  a  condition  of  the  Senate 
giving  its  sidvice  and  consent  to  its 
ratification.  I  do  not  think  recent  his- 
tory would  justify  any  fears  that  the 
Senate  is  too  eager  to  approve  arms 
control  agreements  that  are  not  in  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  resolution 
represents  a  significant  national  con- 
sensus on  a  matter  of  overwhelming 
importance.  Instead  of  fearing  it.  the 
administration  would  be  wise  to  take 
strength  from  it  in  pursuing  a  vigorous 
negotiating  strategy  aiming  at  a  com- 
prehensive arms  control  treaty.  The 
President  ought  to  be  riding  this  wave 
instead  of  trying  to  resist  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
2.« 


The  Sun  Prairie  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsors  an  annual  event  on 
Groundhog  Day.  Postmaster  Margaret 
McGonigle  helped  organize  the  first 
celebration.  Today,  Jimmy  the 
Groundhog  arrived  in  a  $135,000  Rolls- 
Royce. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  also  pro- 
vides any  person  bom  on  February  2 
with  Groundhog  Birth  Certificates, 
for  a  $3  charge.  They  are  an  8x10 
copyrighted  document  suitable  for 
framing.  There  are  nearly  2.000  re- 
quests for  these  certificates  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  town  of 
Sun  Prairie,  Wis.,  Groundhog  Capital 
of  the  World,  and  I  thank  Jimmy  the 
Groundhog  for  the  encouraging 
news.* 


JIMMY  THE  GROUNDHOG 
PREDICTS  AN  EARLY  SPRING 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
good  news  for  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  today— Sun  Prairie.  Wis- 
consin's Jimmy  the  Groundhog  did 
not  see  his  shadow  at  7:12  a.m.  this 
morning,  so  we  should  all  get  ready  for 
an  early  spring. 

Jimmy  the  Groundhog  has  been  pre- 
dicting the  coming  of  spring  since 
1948.  Records  of  his  predictions  have 
been  kept  since  1948,  and  Jimmy's 
record  is  an  amazing  20  out  of  24— a 
much  better  track  record  than  his 
rival,  Punxsutawney  Phil. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDKR  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  is 
there  an  order  for  convening  tomor- 
row?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
there  is  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  today,  it  con- 
vene tomorrow  at  the  hour  of  12  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HEINZ 
AND  SENATOR  GORTON 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  special  orders 
entered  for  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  time  set  aside  for  the  special 
orders,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  1  p.m.  with  Senators 
being  permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME  UMITATION  AGREEMENT— S.  271 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
with  the  consent  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Democratic  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  1  p.m.  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  2,  S. 
271,  the  trails  bill,  and  that  the  bUl  be 
considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement: 

That  there  be  20  minutes  on  the  bill, 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  or  their 
designees;  that  no  amendments  be  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  for  the  amend- 
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Madam  President,  this 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
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S.  273  AND  S.  272 
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RECESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and,  at 
4:48  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday.  February  3.  1983,  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  2, 1983: 

Department  of  the  Interior 
J.  J.  Simmons  III,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Donald 
P.  Hodel,  resigned. 

Department  op  State 
Morton  I.  Abramowitz,  of  Massachusetts, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his  service 


as  the  RepresenUtlve  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  Negotiations. 

Department  op  Defense 
Vincent  Puritano,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Jack  R. 
Borsting,  resigned. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3019,  for  a  period  of  4  years  begin- 
ning 1  June  1983,  to  be  reappointed  as 
Chief,  Army  Reserve: 

To  be  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  U.S.  Army 
Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Berkman,  559-32- 
4169,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Carey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Very  Reverend  Etuale  Lealofi, 
rector  of  the  St.  Peter  Chanel  Pacific 
Regional  Seminary,  Suva,  Fiji,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

All-powerful  and  ever-living  God, 
Creator  of  the  universe.  You  filled  our 
world  with  Your  riches,  and  put  us 
over  them  as  stewards  and  dispensers 
of  Your  goodness. 

You  also  showed  us  in  Your  Son. 
Jesus,  that  You  are  our  Father,  and 
we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters. 

We,  therefore,  gather  before  You 
now  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood  to  ask  for  Your  continued 
inspiration  and  guidance:  Help  us 
bring  about  peace  through  the  realiza- 
tion of  justice  among  all  peoples,  to 
promote  good  will  and  foster  harmony 
through  the  achievement  of  human 
aspirations,  especially  among  our  less 
privileged  brothers  and  sisters. 

This,  our  prayer,  we  make  through 
our  Brother  and  Saviour.  Your  Son, 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


vide  the  opening  prayer  for  today's 
session  of  Congress. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce 
this  representative  of  Samoan  church 
people  because  of  his  many  distinc- 
tions. 

Father  Etuale  was  ordained  a  priest 
on  December  8,  1969.  He  subsequently 
pursued  graduate  studies  at  Ateneo  of 
Manila  and  received  a  master's  degree 
in  religious  education  from  that  uni- 
versity in  1973.  In  1975  he  began  stud- 
ies in  Rome  at  the  Pontifical  Urban 
University  from  which  he  received  a 
doctorate  in  canon  law  in  1978.  Father 
Etuale  is  presently  the  rector  of  the 
St.  Peter  Chanel  Pacific  Regional 
Seminary  in  Suva.  Fiji,  which  is  the 
center  for  priestly  formation  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

After  attending  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  tomorrow.  Father  Etuale 
will  return  to  paradise,  where  he  will 
continue  his  prayers  for  yoursejf.  sir, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  all  our  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber. 

We  are  extremely  honored  that  Rev- 
erend Etuale  has  joined  us  today,  leav- 
ing behind  him  clear  blue  waters,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  South  Pacific  sun. 
A  huge  sacrifice  for  anyone  to  make. 


In  my  experience,  the  legitimate 
medical  community  has  moved  away 
from  methaqualone  as  a  drug  of 
choice  due  to  the  high  level  of  abuse. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  of  the 
land  should  reflect  the  acceptance  of  a 
substance  by  profiteers  who  stand  to 
benefit  from  its  continued  abuse. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  of  H.R. 
1097. 


AS    MEMBER    OF 
ON      EDUCA'nON 


RESIONA-nON 
COMMITTEE 
AND  LABOR 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor: 

House  of  Representatives, 

February  2,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  request  that 
you  accept  my  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
Sincerely, 

Ted  Weiss, 
Member  of  ConoresM. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  adjoiimment  of  the  Senate 
for  more  than  3  days. 


THE  VERY  REVEREND  ETUALE 
LEALOFI 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  welcoming  the 
Very  Reverend  Etuale  Lealofi  to  pro- 


H.R.  1097,  TO  AMEND  THE 
CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES  ACT 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  introduced  legislation  which 
moves  the  drug  methaqualone  from 
schedule  II  to  schedule  I  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act. 

While  in  the  Georgia  General  As- 
sembly, I  successfully  sponsored  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Georgia  Code  in  a  simi- 
lar fashion.  This  put  methaqualone 
beyond  the  reach  of  normal  prescrip- 
tion writing.  The  legislation  was  advo- 
cated by  the  State  board  of  medical 
examiners. 

At  this  time,  three  States  have  en- 
acted legislation  to  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  methaqualone.  and  two  more 
States  have  proposals  xinder  consider- 
ation. 

As  a  family  physician,  I  became 
aware  of  methaqualone's  potential  for 
abuse  over  a  decade  ato.  The  potential 
very  quickly  became  a  reality  with  the 
appearance  of  so-called  stress  clinics. 
Unfortunately  as  States  enact  legisla- 
tion to  restrict  methaqualone,  the 
problem  merely  shifts  into  neighbor- 
ing States. 


RESIGNATION    AS    MEMBER    OP 
COMMITTEE      ON      MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries: 

Washington.  D.C,  February  1,  J98X 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capitol 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  accept  my  resignation  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

Sincerely, 

Brian  Donnkllt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


WIDESPREAD  ABUSE  OF  THE 
DRUG  METHAQUALONE 

(Mr.  Mcdonald  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  as  a 
physician  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1097  as  a  means 
of  calling  attention  to  the  widespread 
abuse  of  the  drug  methaqualone. 


D  This  symbol  represena  d»e  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2KI7  p.m. 
•  This  -buUet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Substantiil  amounts  of  legally  pre- 
scribed metl  laqualone  are  being  divert- 
ed for  illic  t  purposes.  Many  physi- 
cians who  i;  rescribe  the  drug  are  un- 
wittingly ccntributing  to  widespread 
quaalude  aliuse.  Consequently,  illicit 
use  of  meth  iqualone  is  generally  diffi- 
cult to  prose  cute. 

Moving  IX  ethaqualone  from  sched- 
ule II  to  scliedule  I  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  .  kct  is  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fective meais  of  checking  the  wide- 
spread abusf  that  exists  today  without 
disrupting  medical  practice  since  most 
physicians,  ii/haat  one  time  prescribed 
methaqualo:  le,  no  longer  do  so.  In- 
stead, they  ire  opting  for  other  drugs 
that  are  superior  and  less  susceptible 
to  abuse. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
Drug  Evalui  ,tions  indicate  that  rarely, 
if  ever,  sh  mid  methaqualone  be  a 
drug  of  Choi  ce  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
somnia. Wit  lin  2  weeks  of  regular  use, 
the  effects  i»f  methaqualone  wear  off, 
charting  ar  easy  path  to  addiction. 
Withdrawal  at  this  point,  can  cause  a 
comatose  sti  ite  or  death 

Therefore  as  long  as  there  are  Fed- 
eral drug  :  aws  designed  to  prevent 
drug  abuse,  we  should  take  the  steps 
necessary  tj  carry  out  that  intent. 
One  such  s;ep  should  be  to  examine 
the  probleiis  created  by  the  wide- 
spread ava  lability  of  methaqualone 
and  act  to  i  love  this  drug  to  schedule 
I  of  the  Cor  trolled  Substances  Act. 
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the  following  named  Mem- 
hey  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
sta:  iding  committees  of  the  House 
itives: 

on  Foreign  Affairs:  Ted  Weiss, 
rank  following  Representative 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
Donnelly.  Massachusetts  (ef- 
I  or  the  First  Session,  98th  Con- 


remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seek 
this  opportimity  in  order  that  I  may 
present  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  two  charts,  one  depicting 
major  programs  eliminated  by  the 
terms  of  the  President's  1984  budget 
recommendation  and  the  other  show- 
ing major  reductions  which  would  be 
proposed  in  domestic  programs  by  this 
budget.  Among  those  programs  to  be 
completely  eliminated  if  that  budget 
were  adopted  as  presented  are  the 
rural  development  insurance  fund,  the 
work  incentives  program,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  energy  conserva- 
tion grants  for  low-income  weatheriza- 
tion.  and  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

Among  those  reductions  in  major  do- 
mestic programs  which  are  embodied 
in  that  budget  recommendation  are 
the  suggestion  that  we  reduce  by  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  our  commit- 
ment to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, or  reduction  of  72  percent  below 
last  year:  a  reduction  of  72  percent  in 
geothermal  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  reductions  in  the  range 
of  upward  of  50  percent  in  fossil 
energy,  solar  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation. 

Low-income  energy  assistance  woiild 
be  reduced  by  $675  million,  or  34  per- 
cent, at  a  time  when  many  of  our  el- 
derly and  low-income  Americans  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  meeting 
the  increasing  costs  of  fuel;  and  a  re- 
duction of  some  $324  million,  or  39 
percent  below  last  year's  level  in  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  attempting  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  America's  work  force. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  careful- 
ly at  these  proposed  reductions 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  IMPROVE  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  CHILD  SUPPORT 
LAWS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  H.R.  1014,  a 
bill  aimed  at  improving  our  enforce- 
ment of  child  support  laws.  I  have 
sponsored  this  bill  because  the  non- 
payment of  child  support  represents 
both  a  legal  travesty  and  human  trag- 
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edy    affecting   more   than   8   million 
women  with  dependent  children. 

At  the  centerpiece  of  my  legislation, 
is  the  creation  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Improved  Child  Support 
Enforcement.  This  11 -member  Com- 
mission will  have  as  its  main  purpose, 
to  investigate  the  current  system  on 
the  Federal  level  aimed  at  collecting 
delinquent  child  support  payments 
from  not  only  those  families  on  public 
assistance  but  those  non-AFDC  fami- 
lies as  well. 

At  this  point  we  know  that  the  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment is  only  collecting  10  percent 
among  the  5.5  million  nonpayers  on 
AFDC  and  only  29  percent  of  the  more 
than  1.1  million  nonpayers  among 
non-AFDC  families. 

This  nonpayment  of  child  support 
has  grown  to  such  magnitude  that  the 
F»resident  last  week  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  pledged  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that: 

We  intend  to  strengthen  enforcement  of 
child  support  laws  and  to  insure  that  single 
parents,  most  of  whom  are  women  do  not 
suffer  any  unfair  financial  hardship. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  so  we  may 
accomplish  the  important  goal  the 
President  has  identified.  I  would  note 
that  nonpayment  of  child  support  not 
only  affects  families,  it  also  costs  the 
Government  money.  It  is  estimated 
that  87  percent  of  the  children  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  AFDC  qualified  for 
the  program  because  an  absent  parent 
is  not  providing  adequate  support. 
As  my  legislation  states: 
The  nonpayment  of  child  support  imder- 
mines  people's  confidence  in  the  law  and  it 
is  important  that  the  responsibility  for  de- 
pendent children  be  shifted  from  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  the  absent  parent. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  and  to  achieve 
that  goal  that  I  put  forth  this  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port. 


customs  duties  on  imports,  not  from 
new  taxes. 


a  1515 


TRA  TRAINING  FOR  DISPLACED 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Reagan  compared  economic 
recovery  to  a  seedling,  while  claiming 
economic  recovery  has  begun.  Appar- 
ently, he  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees. 

In  my  district,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  averaging  16.8  percent.  Any- 
body who  thinks  the  Reagan  program 
is  working  should  ask  one  of  the  more 
than  12  million  Americans  who  is  not. 

We  must  retrain  our  industrial  labor 
force  for  America  to  regain  its  com- 
petitive edge.  I  urge  you  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  925  to  guarantee  employment 
training  funds  for  displaced  industrial 
workers.  The  funding  will  come  from 


REPEAL  WITHHOLDING  OF  DIVI- 
DEND AND  INTEREST  INCOME 
(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  withholding  provi- 
sions the  Congress  enacted  last  year  in 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  these  provisions  impose  an 
unfair  burden  on  our  fellow  citizens 
and  on  our  Nation's  financial  institu- 
tions by  requiring  such  institutions  to 
withhold  10  percent  of  interest  and 
dividend  income  from  nearly  every  in- 
dividual account. 

These  provisions  are  unfair  because 
they  reduce  the  amount  of  cash  people 
have  during  the  year,  cash  which 
could  be  further  Invested  in  productive 
enterprise.  The  provisions  are  unfair 
because  they  penalize  savers  by  reduc- 
ing the  interest  earned  on  their  ac- 
coxmts  through  compounding.  The 
provisions  are  unfair  because  the 
amount  withheld  may  be  incorrect  for 
a  person's  tax  bracket,  thus  requiring 
a  new  tax  fUing  for  a  refund.  Lastly, 
the  provisions  are  imfair  because  they 
impose  enormous  costs  on  both  the 
consumer  and  the  financial  industry, 
particularly  on  the  smaller  institu- 
tions which  are  already  reeling  under 
adverse  economic  conditions. 

Oddly,  the  reason  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  including  these  provi- 
sions in  the  tax  bill  was  that  they 
would  Improve  taxpayer  compliance.  A 
1981  study  by  the  IRS,  however, 
showed  that  there  already  was  a  97.6- 
percent  rate  of  taxpayer  compliance  in 
reporting  interest  and  dividend 
income.  I  contend  that  these  withhold- 
ing provisions  yield  only  a  marginal 
improvement  in  the  rate  of  compliance 
while  imposing  a  huge  and  dispropor- 
tionate burden  on  our  citizens. 

The  repeal  of  these  provisions  must 
be  achieved  quickly.  If  left  standing, 
withholding  will  go  into  effect  July  1. 
If  left  standing,  they  will  penalize  sav- 
ings and  create  further  disincentives 
for  investment.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  bill  to 
repeal  these  unfair  and  counterpro- 
ductive withholding  provisions. 


in  Congress  have  taken  issue  with 
President  Reagan's  proposed  new 
budget.  It  is  our  constitutional  duty, 
after  all,  to  apply  our  critical  judge- 
ment to  its  flaws  and  suggest  our  own 
options  and  alternatives. 

What  Is  surprising,  however,  is  that 
adverse  criticism  of  the  budget  In  the 
Nation  at  large  has  become  so  wide- 
spread and  so  nonpartisan.  Just  yes- 
terday the  Wall  Street  Journal,  tradi- 
tionally supportive  of  Mr.  Reagan  and 
his  party,  published  no  less  than  three 
critical  appraisals  which  found  the 
President's  budget  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

One  of  these,  written  by  Journal  an- 
alyst Norman  C.  MiUer,  referred  to 
what  it  called  the  President's  Rube 
Goldberg  Scheme,  and  attacked  the 
budget  as  being  "Indiscriminate"  and 
"cruel"  and  "threatening  to  the  Inno- 
cent needy." 

The  article  further  called  for  the 
abandonment  of  what  It  termed  "the 
free-lunch  promise  of  supply-side  tax 
cuts." 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
budget  has  caused  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence In  the  business  community  and 
In  the  land  when  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, generally  referred  to  as  the  bible 
of  the  businessman,  goes  so  far  toward 
excommunicating  a  President  whom  it 
once  viewed  as  a  disciple  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 


PRESIDENT     REAGAN     "EXCOM- 
MUNICATED" BY  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 
(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 

no  great  siuprise  that  we  Democrats 


A  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE 
NOMINATION 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
nominated  Anatoly  Shcharansky  for 
the  1983  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  Is  a  man  of 
peace.  A  very  symbol  of  peace  and 
human  rights.  It  is  because  of  his  in- 
sistence that  the  Soviet  Union  accord 
those  rights  to  aU  its  citizens,  that  he 
now  sits  in  prison,  at  35  years  of  age, 
guilty  of  nothing  more  than  striving 
for  his  rights  as  a  human  being. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  Soviet  Committee  for 
the  Implementotion  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  and  he  worked  tirelessly  to 
achieve  the  open  communication 
called  for  in  those  accords  which  have 
been  signed  by  35  countries.  Including 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Shcharansky  asked  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  to  join  his  wife  In  1974.  He  per- 
sisted in  pursuing  his  request  after 
being  denied.  He  was  arrested,  charged 
with  treason  and  after  a  closed  5- 
mlnute  trial  was  sentenced  to  13  years 
In  prison. 

For  5  years  he  has  maintained  his  In- 
nocence and  as  a  result  has  been  held 
in  solitary  confinement  and  has  been 
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treatment.    He   em- 
hunger  strike  to  under- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
behalf  of  Mr.  Joesph 
Connecticut's  forgotten 
who  did  more  than 
life  for  his  country  and 
in  Vietnam.  His  re- 
of  exceptional  bravery 
recommendation  for  the 
Medal  of  Honor  by  his 
officer.  E>espite  almost 
_  that  Joe  Luca  de- 
of  Honor,  he  has  not 


colleague  in  the  House, 

worked   diligently   to 

av^ard  granted.  As  originally 

this  legislation  waives  the 
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award    the    Medal    of 
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this  private  legislation,  I 
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Congressional  Medal  of 
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Vietoam  Veterans:  Mr.  Joseph 
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.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
Space    Caucus,    a    broad- 
organization,    now 
of  80  Members  of  the 
the  No.  80  is  a  nice 
we  will  not  be  satisfied 
Member  of  this  body  has 
commitment  to  our  Na- 
program  by  joining  the 
Space  Caucus.  We  will 
every  Member  of  Con- 
record  as  actively  support- 
technology  which  has  tra- 
lieen  driven  by  our  Nation's 
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I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  my  colleagues  just  how  impor- 
tant I  think  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram really  is. 

History  has  shown  that  an  invest- 
ment in  space  and  space-related  tech- 
nologies has  been  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments we  have  made  in  our  coun- 
try's future.  When  Apollo  landed  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon  on  July  20, 
1969,  we  were  the  envy  of  every  nation 
in  the  world.  The  world  respected  and 
admired  our  achievement. 

Our  space  program  and  the  technol- 
ogy we  have  developed  for  our  space 
program  have  driven  our  technology 
base  during  the  last  two  decades. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  recognized  the 
vital  importance  of  our  space  program. 
It  was,  thus,  in  the  97th  Congress  that 
the  Congressional  Space  Caucus  was 
bom. 

Starting  with  a  small  band  of  stout- 
hearted supporters,  the  Congressional 
Space  Caucus  now  boasts  a  member- 
ship of  80  Members  of  the  House.  Our 
membership  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  6  months  alone.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  continue  to  grow  in 
the  course  of  the  98th  Congress. 

To  all  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Congressional  Space  Caucus.  I  offer 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations. You  have  already  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  in  shaping  the  future  of  our 
Nation's  space  effort^_ 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet 
joined,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  you  to  do  so.  There  is  an 
added  benefit  to  joining  the  Congres- 
sional Space  Caucus— membership  is 
free,  for  there  are  no  dues.  I  encour- 
age all  Members  of  the  House  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  told  me 
that,  although  they  certainly  support 
a  strong  space  program,  they  are  re- 
luctant to  join  yet  another  caucus.  For 
those  who  may  feel  this  way,  let  me 
offer  you  counsel:  Just  consider  the 
fact  that  the  Congressional  Space 
Caucus  could  just  as  easily  be  called 
the  congressional  space  commitment. 
The  Congressional  Space  Caucus  is 
committed  to  a  strong  national  space 
effort,  driven  by  the  kind  of  high  tech- 
nology which  has  made  us  a  world 
leader  in  the  past. 

To  my  colleagues,  I  say:  If  you  like 
caucuses,  plesise  join  the  Congression- 
al Space  Caucus  today.  If  you  do  not, 
then  please  join  the  congressional 
space  commitment  today.  Either  way. 
we  welcome  your  membership. 

I  am  inserting  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Space 

Caucus  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CORCRXSSIONAL  SPACX  CAUCUS 

Daniel  K.  Akaka.  Bill  Alexander,  Mike  An- 
drews, Herb  Bateman,  Douglas  K.  Bereuter, 
Tom  BevUl,  Thomas  Bliley,  George  Brown. 
Tom  Coleman,  Silvio  Conte,  Baltasar  Cor- 
rada,  Dan  Daniel.  Thomas  Daschle.  Norman 


Dicks.  David  Dreler,  Mervyn  Dymally.  Roy. 
Dyson.  Don  Edwards.  Cooper  Evans.  Vic 
Fazio. 

Jack  Fields,  Ron  Flippo.  Tom  Foley.  Don 
Fuqua.  Robert  Garcia,  Newt  Gingrich, 
(Seorge  Hansen,  Charles  Hatcher,  Augustus 
Hawkins,  Cec  Heftel.  Frank  Horton,  Steny 
Hoyer.  Jerry  Huckaby.  Duncan  Hunter. 
Dale  Kildee.  Ken  Kramer,  Dan  Lungren, 
Tom  Lantos.  Mickey  Leland.  Mel  Levlne. 

Bob  Livingston,  Clarence  D.  Long,  Manuel 
Lujan,  Dan  Marriott,  Raymond  McGrath. 
Robert  Matsui.  Nick  Mavfoules,  Dan  Mica. 
Norm  MlneU.  Joe  Moakley.  Austin  Murphy. 
Steve  Neal,  Bill  Nelson,  Mary  Rose  Dakar. 
George  O'Brien.  Mike  Oxley.  Leon  Panetta. 
John  Porter,  Robert  Roe.  Harold  Rogers. 

Edward  Roybal.  Eldon  Rudd.  Jim 
Scheuer.  Claudine  Schneider.  Norman 
Shumway,  Joe  Skeen,  Fofo  Sunia.  W.  J. 
Tauzin,  Mo  Udall.  Harold  Volkmer,  Doug 
Walgren.  Bob  Walker,  Wes  Watklns.  Henry 
Waxman.  BUI  Whltehurst.  Tim^  Wirth. 
Frank  Wolf.  Robert  A.  Young,  C.  W.  Young. 


BAN  METHAQUALONE 

(Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1097,  a  bill  to  reclassi- 
fy the  drug  methaqualone,  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Honorable  Roy 

ROWLAIfD. 

As  a  Representative  of  Atlanta,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  proliferation  of  so- 
called  stress  clinics  in  my  congression- 
al district.  Until  legislation  was  passed 
last  year  in  the  Georgia  General  As- 
sembly, all  a  person  had  to  do  to 
obtain  methaqualone  was  to  say  he 
had  difficulty  sleeping,  pay  a  certain 
fee,  and  he  could  walk  out  with  a 
month's  supply  of  the  drug. 

Investigations  by  Georgia  law  en- 
forcement officials  showed  that  90 
percent  of  all  patients  entering  stress 
clinics  were  receiving  quaaludes,  the 
tablet  form  of  methaqualone.  Stress 
clinics  in  the  Atlanta  area  accounted 
for  70  percent  of  the  prescription 
problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
pharmacy  in  Atlanta  was  dispensing 
more  methaiqualone  than  the  total  in 
each  of  20  States  and  2  U.S.  territo- 
ries. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  Georgia  ranked 
seventh  nationally  in  total  base  weight 
of  quaaludes  prescribed,  and  eighth  in 
prescriptions  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
The  problem  was  clearly  out  of  hand. 

Although  Georgia  now  has  legisla- 
tion to  stem  this  flow  of  legal  metha- 
qualone into  our  streets,  unfortunate- 
ly our  loss  is  our  neighbors'  gain.  The 
stress  clinics  have  merely  relocated  in 
other  States. 

I  urge  support  of  national  legislation 
to  ban  methaqualone.  The  State-by- 
State  piece-by-piece  approach  caimot 
do  the  job. 


February  2,  1983 

PUNXSUTAWNEY  PHIL 
PREDICTS  EARLY  SPRING 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
view,  the  greatest  benefit  of  congres- 
sional reapportionment  is  the  fact 
that  I  now  represent  the  weather  cap- 
ital of  the  world.  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 
This  being  the  appointed  day  for  the 
greatest  of  all  pronouncements  of  a 
meteorological  sort  issued  from  Punx- 
sutawney, I  have  the  high  and  distinct 
honor  of  reporting  to  Congress  on  the 
prediction  of  Punxsutawney  Phil,  the 
only  reliable  weather  forecasting 
groundhog  as  relayed  to  me  by  the 
president  of  the  Punxsutowney 
Groundhog  Club: 

Here  ye!  Hear  ye!  To  all  faithful  followers 
assembled  here  on  Gobbler's  Knob,  and  to 
all  believers  around  the  world— I,  James  H. 
Means,  President  of  the  PunxsuUwney 
Groundhog  Club,  hereby  proclaim  that  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  King  PhUip,  emerged 
from  his  snow-covered  burrow  at  7:29  this 
morning.  In  the  dimness  of  the  early  dawn, 
he  stood  for  a  moment  tall  and  proud.  Then 
he  looked  around  cautiously  over  his  right 
shoulder,  but  he  failed  to  see  hte  shadow. 

His  movements  indicated  that  just  like  the 
economy  of  the  nation,  the  worst  is  over  and 
better  days  are  on  the  way.  Phil  wanU  all  of 
his  loyal  subjects  to  know  we  have  weath- 
ered the  storm  this  winter  and  spring  is  on 
its  way.  Having  made  his  infallible  predic- 
tion. His  Majesty  quickly  scampered  into 
the  warmth  of  his  burrow. 

That  is  the  official  word  today,  February 
2, 1983,  from  Punxsutawney,  Pa.  the  Weath- 
er Capital  of  the  world  and  the  home  of  the 
only  reliable  weather  forecasting  ground- 
hog, Punxsutawney  Phil. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1983 


(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  my  good 
friend  in  the  other  body,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
to  introduce  the  Agricultural  Export 
Recovery  Act  of  1983. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
mote additional  export  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  through  an 
export  credit  revolving  fund,  in  at 
least  direct  proportion  to  acreage  re- 
duction efforts  and  to  establish  au- 
thority for  bonus  commodity  export 

The  need  for  a  bill  to  strengthen  our 
exports  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  marked  the  first  time  agricul- 
tural exports  dropped.  The  value  of 
exports  dipped  11  percent  to  $39.1  bil- 
lion while  volume  dropped  3  percent 
overall.  The  volume  of  wheat  and  soy- 
bean exports,  however,  rose  to  a 
record  high.  The  projections  for  1983 


are  not  any  better.  USDA  projects 
that  export  value  will  fall  another  4 
percent  in  the  face  of  a  continued 
strong  U.S.  dollar,  a  weak  global  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  small  Soviet  grain 
imports. 

While  I  commend  the  administration 
for  their  bold  efforts  to  come  up  with 
a  solution  to  our  oversupply  and  low- 
price  situation  through  the  domestic 
payment-in-kind  (PIK)  program,  we 
can  not  forget  that  exports  are  the 
key  to  long-range  prosperity  in  agri- 
culture. Stocks  should  be  required  by 
both  cutting  production— and  increas- 
ing exports. 

In  this  light.  I  am  Including  clear  au- 
thority for  a  bonus  commodity  export 
program.  Export  arrangements  of  this 
type  could  be  referred  to  as  "ExPIK" 
or  export  payment  in  kind.  In  other 
words,  when  a  country  reaches  their 
normal  purchase  level  they  would 
then  be  eligible  to  receive  extra  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation-owned 
stocks  free  or  at  reduced  prices. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  two- 
fold. First,  we  can  not  unilaterally  cut 
production  in  the  United  States  while 
our  competitors  continue  expanding 
acreage  and  taking  our  markets.  We 
must  send  a  signal  that  we  intend  to 
protect  our  market  share  with  estab- 
lished customers  and  take  a  lead  in  de- 
veloping additional  markets. 

Second,  it  is  the  norm  in  other  In- 
dustries that  are  experiencing  slack 
sales,  such  as  housing  and  automo- 
biles, to  offer  creative  financing  or 
special  deals.  Agriculture  should  be  no 
different.  The  already  successful 
blended  credit  programs  offer  some 
creative  financing,  and  an  ExPIK  pro- 
gram will  offer  the  special  deals. 

This  bill  would  also  set  up  a  special 
export  credit  revolving  fund  within 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
This  fund  would  be  credited  with  at 
least  as  much  money  as  will  be  spent 
for  acreage  diversion  programs  in 
1983.  Funds  could  be  drawn  from  CCC 
funds  already  allocated  by  Congress 
for  export  promotion  through  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-253)  and  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  for  1983  (Public 
Law  97-370).  Repayments  of  export 
loan  principal  and  interest  will  also  be 
credited  to  the  revolving  fund. 

In  short  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  represents  an  effort  to  make 
sure  our  export  promotion  programs 
are  given  as  much  attention  as  our 
acreage  reduction  efforts.  I  hope  you 
will  join  with  me  In  cosponsorship. 


mc.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee, I  have  for  some  time  advo- 
cated coverage  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  part  of  any  overall  plan  to  re- 
store public  confidence  In  the  social 
security  system.  I  was  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  in 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  morning,  supported  in- 
cluding Congress.  For  Members  of  the 
House,  this  is  a  logical  step— consistent 
with  coverage  of  new  Federal  hires— 
since  our  terms  expire  every  2  years, 
and  in  a  sense  we  are  "new  hires"  if 
chosen  by  our  constituents  to  remain 
in  this  body.  While  some  Members  pay 
more  in  social  seciuity  taxes  now  than 
they  would  If  covered  as  Federal  em- 
ployees, it  Is  likely  that  most  Members 
of  the  House  do  not.  Certainly  my  con- 
stituents believe  that  it  is  only  fair  for 
the  Congress  which  writes  the  laws  to 
abide  by  the  same  rules  that  they  do. 

We  must  be  cautious  about  making 
changes  in  the  balanced  package  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security.  Coverage  of 
Members  would  strengthen,  not 
weaken,  public  support  for  the  biparti- 
san compromise. 


INCLUDE     MEMBERS     OF     CON- 
GRESS   IN    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
SYSTEM 
(Mr.    GRADISON    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 


D  1530 

PRESENTATION   TO   THE   HOUSE 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES  OP  73D 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOY 

SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks     and     include     extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  present  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  the  73d 
annual  report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
inform  this  body  that  Scouting  today 
is  stronger  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
history.  I  know  the  Members  of  the 
House  share  my  belief  that  this  news 
bodies  well  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  have 
been  presented  this  report  earlier 
today,  in  this  Chamber,  by  an  out- 
standing yoimg  man  from  my  congres- 
sional district,  David  A.  Greenfield.^ 
David  is  the  elected  national  Explorer 
president.  David  was  accompained  by 
six  other  outstanding  Scouts.  Cub 
Scout  Michael  B.  Wilson  of  Bamberg, 
S.C;  Eagle  Scout  Michael  B.  Vaughn 
of  Tulsa,  Okla.;  and  National  Order  of 
the  Arrow  Chief  Robert  Wade  of 
Delta,  Ohio;  the  two  top  recipients  of 
the  Scouting  Youth  Leadership  in 
America  Award,  Juan-Payton  Menen- 
dez  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Erik 
Simula  of  Duluth,  Mirm.,  and  the 
1,000.000th  Eagle  Scout  Alexander  M. 
Holslnger  of  Normal,  HI. 
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Authorizes  an  additional  $200  mil- 


RepresenUtives.  I  am  informing  you  that 
nion/ia    vTricrht   nf   mv   lakeland.   Florida 


tinually  resisted  Soviet  attempts  to  de- 
stmv  t.hi>ir  strons  unitv  and  identity. 
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ire: 

BSA.    This    new    program 

„  to  the  second-grade.  7-year- 

an  adult  family  member.  The 

his  partner  work  on  projects 

get   together  monthly  with 

sharing  and  a  group  project. 
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torious  acts  of  youth  and  adult  members. 
Five  persons  were  recognized  for  unusual 
heroism  in  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life 
with  the  Honor  Medal  With  Crossed  Palms. 
18  Honor  Medals  were  presented  for  hero- 
ism in  saving  lives  at  risk  of  their  own.  51 
Heroism  Awards  were  presented  for  heroic 
acts,  and  137  Medals  of  Merit  were  present- 
ed for  outstanding  acts  of  service  of  excep- 
tional character.  Forty-one  distinguished 
citizens  received  the  Distinguished  Eagle 
Scout  Award  and  22.868  youth  members 
achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  Local 
councils  presented  2.553  Silver  Beaver 
Awards,  the  six  regions  presented  43  Silver 
Antelope  Awards,  and  the  National  Council 
presented  15  Silver  Buffalo  Awards. 

Outdoor  activity  is  the  backbone  of  Scout- 
ing. Youth  enjoy  the  hiking,  camping,  swim- 
ming, boating,  canoeing,  and  touring.  More 
than  600  local  council  camps  were  open  last 
summer  to  accommodate  440.935  Boy  Scouts 
from  32,109  troops  In  long-term  camping  ex- 
periences. Another  21.822  older  Scouts  and 
Explorers  participated  in  special  experi- 
ences at  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America's  high- 
adventure  bases  in  New  Mexico.  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin.  Maine,  and  Florida. 

Membership  in  the  Order  of  the  Arrow,  a 
brotherhood  of  honor  campers,  reached 
144.965  In  1982.  At  the  planning  meeting  in 
December.  National  Chief  Robert  Wade. 
DelU.  Ohio,  and  National  Vice-Chief  WU- 
liam  O'Tuel.  Harleyvllle,  S.C.  were  elected. 
In  1982.  the  Youth  Leadership  In  America 
Award  program  was  instituted.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  recognize  the  youth  leaders  of  Boy 
Scout  troops  and  Explorer  posts.  It  is 
awarded  based  on  the  fulfillment  of  leader- 
ship requirements.  A  nationwide  competi- 
tion was  held  to  select  the  outstanding 
senior  patrol  leader  and  Explorer  post  presi- 
dent. The  first  to  win  this  competition  are 
Post  President  Erik  Simula,  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  Senior  Patrol  Leader  Juan-Peyton  Men- 
endez.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Some  of  the  national  events  conducted  in 
1982  were:  the  1982  National  Council  Meet- 
ing, May  20-22  in  AtlanU;  the  12th  National 
Elxplorer  Congress.  March  23-26,  In  PhUa- 
delphia;  the  National  Explorer  Olympics. 
July  11-17.  at  Colorado  SUte  University, 
Fort  Collins;  National  InviUtlonal  White 
River  Canoe  Race,  UtUe  Rock  Ark.;  Nation- 
al Explorer  Sailing  Championships,  held  at 
BSA's  Florida  Gateway  High  Adventure 
Base;  National  Explorer  Air  Rifle  Champi- 
onships, at  the  United  SUtes  MUltary  Acad- 
emy; National  InviUtlonal  Surfing  Confer- 
ence, Honolulu:  National  Explorer  Winter 
Games.  Duluth.  Minn.:  and  the  Reader's 
Digest  Association-Boy  Scouts  of  America 
National  Public  Speakbig  Contest. 

There  are  33  religious  emblems  available 
to  youth  members  through  their  churches. 
During  1982.  58,741  Cub  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts, 
and  Explorers  earned  the  religious  emblems 
of  their  faith.  Also,  4,751  adult  Scouter  rec- 
ognitions were  approved. 

The  George  Meany  Award  for  outstanding 
service  to  youth  through  Scouting  was  pre- 
sented to  89  adult  leaders  who  are  members 
of  organized  labor.  The  Whitney  M.  Young. 
Jr.,  Service  Award  was  presented  to  34  com- 
munity leaders  and  organizations  for  out- 
standing work  in  bringing  Scouting  to  low- 
income  areas. 

Local  Boy  Scouts  of  America  councils  uti- 
lized the  theme  'Footsteps  of  the  Founder." 
the  75th  anniversary  celebration  of  world 
Scouting,  as  part  of  the  programs  in 
summer  camps.  Cub  Scout  day  camps,  dis- 
trict and  local  camporees,  and  Scouting 
shows.   Members,   leaders,   and  the  public 


were  able  to  reflect  on  the  tremendous 
progress  of  world  Scouting  since  its  fotmd- 
ing  at  Brownsea  Island  in  1907. 

About  4,000  American  youth  and  leders 
are  preparing  for  the  XV  World  Scout  Jam- 
boree to  be  held  July  4-14.  1983.  in  Kanan- 
askis  Country,  a  provincial  park  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies.  The  jamboree  will  be  an  en- 
campment of  15.000  Scouts  and  leaders  rep- 
resenting virtually  all  of  the  117  Scout  asso- 
ciations or  countries  in  the  free  world. 

A  new  Cub  Scout  Leader  Book  was  pub- 
lished In  1982.  It  replaces  five  books  for  Cub 
Scout  leaders  and  provides  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation combined  Into  one  volume. 

Scouting  would  not  l)e  possible  if  it  were 
not  for  its  more  than  a  million  committed 
volunteers.  These  leaders  are  appreciated 
for  the  countless  hours  which  are  devoted 
to  our  youth  week  in  and  week  out.  Their 
work  Is  especially  appreciated  In  these  trou- 
bled times  when  we  know  that  a  youth  with 
a  Scouting  background  is  more  likely  to  be 
an  asset  to  his  community.  If  the  efforts  of 
a  leader,  who  was  Imtwrtant  In  the  life  of  a 
boy.  can  divert  him  from  a  life  of  crime  or 
dependence  on  welfare,  then  that  leader  has 
made  an  important  contribution  that 
cannot  be  described  In  words  or  statistics. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scoute  of 
America  to  provide  for  youth  memt>ers  an 
effective  program  designed  to  build  desira- 
ble qualities  of  character,  to  train  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  participating  citizenship, 
and  to  help  them  develop  in  personal  fit- 
ness—mental, moral,  physical,  and  spiritual. 
J.  L.  Tarr, 

Chief  Scout  Executive. 
Edward  C.  JotnxiAM  III, 

PreHdent 


COLEMAN  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 

DEFER    PAYMENTS    ON    FARM- 
ERS' LOANS 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Today  I 
am  introducing  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1983  that  would 
defer  farmer's  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  Federal  loans  through 
September  1984. 

This  legislation  allows  fanners  a 
grace  period  on  loans  that  they  simply 
cannot  repay  at  this  time.  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
must  respond  to  the  emergency  on  the 
farm,  and  I  believe  this  legislation 
does  that  in  large  measure. 

The  legislation  responds  to  the  prob- 
lems of  farmers  who  are  trying  to  find 
ways  to  plant  another  crop  this  spring 
and,  in  some  cases,  avoid  foreclosure 
of  their  farms. 

In  addition  to  the  loan  deferral  pro- 
visions, the  bill: 

Authorizes  new  lending  limits  for  in- 
sured and  guaranteed  operating  loans; 

Extends  maturity  dates  on  outstand- 
ing emergency  loans: 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  limited  resource  loans 
available,  and  to  inform  farmers  of 
their  availability: 


Authorizes  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion in  farm  operating  credit  for  new 
borrowers; 

Allows  for  a  minimum  15-year  repay- 
ment for  operating  loans,  and  other 
provisions. 

The  farm  economy  is  not  in  good 
shape.  There  are  things  we  can  do 
here  in  Congress,  such  as  deferring 
payments  for  financially  strapped 
farmers,  but  in  the  long  run  the  only 
thing  that  will  get  American  agricul- 
ture back  on  its  feet  is  fair  prices. 

As  we  consider  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1983.  I  will  also 
be  proposing  ways  to  reduce  our  huge 
surpluses,  expand  farm  export  pro- 
grams, and  other  ways  to  bolster 
prices  paid  to  our  most  productive  eco- 
nomic sector,  American  agriculture. 


Representatives.  I  am  informing  you  that 
Glenda  Wright  of  my  Lakeland,  Florida 
office  has  been  served  with  a  Subpoena  To 
Testify  Before  Grand  Jury  from  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  For  The  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  Tampa  Division  regarding 
records  and  correspondence  maintained  in 
my  office. 

I  win  consult  with  the  General  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  make  the  neces- 
sary determinations  required  under  para- 
graph three  (3)  of  the  Rule. 
Sincerely, 

AlTDT  IRELAKD. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1977 
(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  ,__,». 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Safety,  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  will 
conduct  a  series  of  oversight  hearings 
on  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977. 

The  dates  and  places  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  the  witnesses,  are  as  follows: 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1983.  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  room  2261.  Raybum  House 
Office  Building.  Mr.  Richard  Trumka, 
the  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  will  appear. 

Tuesday.  March  1.  1983.  at  9:30  a.m.. 
In  room  2257.  Raybum  House  Office 
BuUdlng.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ford  B. 
Ford  will  appear. 

Tuesday,  March  8.  1983.  at  9:30  a.m.. 
in  room  2257,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  representatives  of  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Operators'  Association 
will  appear. 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1983.  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  room  2261,  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  representatives  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  will 
appear. 


COMMUNICA-nON  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  ANDY  IRELAND. 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harrison)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Honorable  Andy  Ireland.  Member  of 
Congress: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  6, 19S3. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker.  House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  60)  to 
direct  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  February  16,  1983. 
as  "Lithuanian  Independence  Day." 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 

resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  wiU  not 
object.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  mi- 
nority has  had  a  chance  to  review  this 
joint  resolution.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  We  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  60.  a  resolu- 
tion which  directs  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1983.  to  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day." 

I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
and  the  Lithuanian-American  commu- 
nity in  commemorating  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  It  Is  my  wish  that  one  day  Lith- 
uania will  again  be  a  free  and  autono- 
mous nation  and  that  her  heritage  of 
heroism,  bravery,  and  dedication  to 
the  right  of  freedom  will  continue  to 
be  a  sotirce  of  inspiration  for  all  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  the  world. 

It  was  after  World  War  I  that  an  in- 
dependent Lithuania  emerged  as  a 
free  nation  and  declared  her  independ- 
ence from  a  long  history  of  Russian 
and  German  rule.  The  small  country's 
declaration  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
fight  for  freedom  and  resulted  in  an 
independent  nation,  tmly  capable  of 
achieving  tremendous  social  and  eco- 
nomic strides. 

Today  no  flags  of  Independence  are 
flying.  The  cotmtry's  independence 
was  seized  in  1940  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  she  has  remained  imder  Commu- 
nist dominance  for  the  past  43  years 
without  any  opportimity  for  self-gov- 
ernment she  once  enjoyed  and  pros- 
pered under.  Lithuanians  still  remem- 
ber their  freedom  and  they  have  con- 


tinuaUy  resisted  Soviet  attempts  to  de- 
stroy their  strong  unity  and  identity. 

As  our  Nation  champions  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  human  rights  through- 
out the  world,  let  all  Americans  show 
compassion  to  the  Lithuanians  and 
hope  that  some  day  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  realize  their  God  given  rights 
we  enjoy  and  they  once  declared. 

By  adopting  this  resolution  the 
House  will  bring  the  attention  and  rec- 
ognition to  this  important  day  and 
what  it  means  as  a  symbol  for  free- 
dom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  the  help  they  have 
been  to  myself  and  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DuRBiN)  who  has  coauthored  this  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  February  16, 
1918  that  the  people  of  LIthtianla. 
after  centuries  of  domination,  united 
and  declared  themselves  to  be  a  free 
and  Independent  nation.  This  asser- 
tion of  self-determination  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania  is  a  declaration 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Americans.  We 
know  the  soimd  of  it.  the  courage  of  it, 
from  our  own  history. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Lithuani- 
an society  advanced  in  many  areas. 
Only  5  years  after  independence,  Lith- 
uania had  raised  the  standard  of  living 
above  its  pre-1914  level  without  assist- 
ance from  foreign  countries.  A  perma- 
nent constitution  was  adopted  on 
August  22.  1922,  which  provided  for 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  commu- 
nication, and  freedom  of  assembly. 
Social  reforms  enacted  provided  for  an 
8-hour  working  day,  land  reform 
sought  an  equitable  distribution  of 
land  among  the  people,  and  various 
public  works  projects  saw  the  number 
of  secondary  schools  increase  at  a  dra- 
matic rate.  The  rebirth  of  Lithuanian 
social-governmental  structure  made  it 
possible  for  a  cultural  renaissance;  re- 
sulting in  great  accomplishments  in 
music  and  opera.  Lithuanian  Uterature 
nourished  as  native  writers  were  in- 
spired to  pen  many  works  rich  in  na- 
tiorud  folklore  and  history. 

Unfortunately,  after  22  years  of  in- 
dependence and  progress,  the  Lithua- 
nian free  nation  was  brutally  halted  in 
1940  when  a  Soviet-staged  election  led. 
despite  international  condemnation,  to 
the  annexation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  never  recognized  this  intolerable 
disregard  of  Lithuanian  national  sov- 
ereignty   and   self-determination.    To 
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Soviet-controlled  govem- 
deople  of  Lithuania  have 
ma|iy  hardships.  Mass  depor- 
place  in  an  attempt  to 
liational  resolve.  Civil  and 
liberties  have  been  denied  and 
ture     has     been     sup- 
in   effort  to  destroy  the 
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February    16.    1983,  marks  the 

of  the  declaration  of 
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Americans  of  Lithuania  de- 

the  Soviet  presence  in  the  land 

and 
e  oppressed  people  currently 
Lithliania  should  keep  the  flame  of 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  joint  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


resolution  was  ordered  to 

and  read  a  third  time, 

third  time,  and  passed, 

motidn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


tie 


DESIGNATING  "NANCY  HANKS 
CENTER"  AND  'OLD  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING"  IN  WASH- 
INGTON. D.C. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  61)  to  designate  a  "Nancy 
Hanks  Center"  and  the  "Old  Post 
Office  Building"  in  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  intend  to 
object  but  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  dis- 
tingxiished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  give  the  House  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  27,  last,  the  other  body 
passed  S.  61.  This  legislation  honors 
the  late  Nancy  Hanks,  who  served 
with  distinction  as  the  second  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  from  1969  to  1977.  During  her 
tenure  as  chairman,  she  was  instru- 
mental in  elevating  the  arts  to  nation- 
al prominence  and  established  a  vocal 
constituency  for  the  arts.  She  made 
possible  the  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  arts  festivals, 
dance  workshops,  or  symphony  con- 
certs made  possible  through  support 
from  NEA. 

S.  61  has  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  passed  the  other  body  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  would  designate 
the  "Nancy  Hanks  Center"  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  comprising  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  plaza  adjoining  the  build- 
ing and  public  use  spaces  within  the 
building,  which  include  the  pavilion 
and  the  clock-observation  tower,  as 
well  as  designate  the  building  as  the 
"Old  Post  Office  Building."  It  would 
authorize  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  to 
erect  appropriate  markers  or  displays 
commemorating  the  accomplishments 


of  Nancy  Hanks.  And.  f inaUy.  it  would 
turn  the  operation  of  the  clock-obser- 
vation tower  in  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building  over  to  the  National  Park 
Service  for  use  as  a  public  observation 
tower.  Funds  to  operate  the  tower 
would  be  made  available  from  rents 
paid  to  GSA  from  tenants  to  the  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  bi- 
partisan support  and  is  quite  appropri- 
ate in  view  of  the  fact  Nancy  Hanks 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  preserving 
the  Old  Post  Office  Building  for  use  to 
house  culture  agencies,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide a  center  for  cultural  and  commer- 
cial enterprises. 

To  name  the  Old  Post  Office  BuUd- 
ing  in  honor  of  Nancy  Hanks,  at  this 
time,  is  appropriate  since  renovation 
of  the  facility  is  almost  completed  and 
the  building  will  be  officially  dedicated 
in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  conclude.  I  Include 
an  editorial  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  11.  1983,  entitled 
"Nancy  Hanks"  for  printing  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  since  it 
very  clearly  epitomizes  her  life: 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11. 19831 
Nancy  HAincs 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  was 
created  in  1965,  and  in  1969  Nancy  Hanks 
became  its  second  chairman.  For  most  of 
the  next  decade,  the  time  of  the  Endow- 
ment's phenomenal  growth  and  its  estab- 
lishment as  a  consequential  force  in  the 
country's  artistic  life.  Miss  Hanks  was  in 
charge.  A  Nelson  Rockefeller  proieg6,  a 
Richard  Nixon  appointee  (who  worked  on 
through  the  Ford  administration  and  into 
the  Carter  years),  Miss  Hanks  was  that  most 
unusual  of  public  figures:  a  woman  who 
could  sustain  her  position  through  several 
changes  of  administration,  even  though  she 
was  working  in  a  field  that  was  by  nature 
suspect  in  Washington.  Miss  Hanlcs  died  on 
Friday,  and  the  outpouring  of  tributes  to 
her  from  all  over  the  political  and  cultural 
worlds  says  much  about  the  kind  of  person 
she  was  and  the  kind  of  Job  she  did. 

Hers  was  a  class  act— an  act  of  astonishing 
skill.  For  Miss  Hanlcs  did  not  manage  to  ac- 
quire all  those  admirers  by  being  politic  or 
submissive  or  sycophantic.  She  was  energet- 
ic, outspoken,  fervid  in  her  commitment  to 
the  arts  and  relentless  in  her  pursuit  of  a 
better  break  for  the  arts  in  American  socie- 
ty—which generally  meant  in  her  pursuit  of 
money.  To  this  end  she  was  especially  re- 
lentless, chivvying  corporations,  hounding 
congressmen  and  importuning  skinflint 
budget  directors,  who  tended  eventually  to 
give  in  or  at  least  to  make  a  deal.  In  this  day 
of  administration  appointees  who  come  to 
town  with  a  passion  only  for  phasing  out 
the  agency  they  have  been  named  to  lead. 
Miss  Hanks'  accomplishment  seems  all  the 
more  impressive,  not  to  say  startling. 

Nancy  Hanks  was  a  champion  of  the  arts. 
She  was  also  a  woman  who  understood  how 
politics  and  government  work  and  one  who 
knew  when  she  had  the  best  deal  she  was 
going  to  get  and,  so,  one  who  knew  when  to 
settle.  In  an  environment  full  of  artists  and 
performers  and  intellectuals  who  do  not 
always  want  for  pride  or  self-confidence  or, 
in  certain  cases,  even  monumental  vanity 
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and  who  can  be  truly  murderous  in  their 
competitiveness  with  one  another,  she  none- 
theless flourished  and  was  widely  respected. 
It  couldn't  have  been  strictly  for  the  money 
she  supplied.  It  was  preeminently  for  the 
sincerity  and  strength  of  her  commitment. 
Nancy  Hanks  made  an  almost  impossible  job 
seem  possible:  she  did  it  well  and  she  earned 
much  affection  in  the  process. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  61.  a  bill  designating  a 
"Nancy  Hanks  Center"  at  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  and 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Young).  I  think  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  the  first  bill  of  this  session  to 
pass  both  bodies  of  Congress  pays  trib- 
ute to  Americas"  "First  Lady  of  the 
Arts."  As  my  colleague  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  here  a  bill  which  will  des- 
ignate the  Old  Post  Office  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  as  the  "Old  Post  Office 
Building"  and  the  environs  surround- 
ing it  as  the  "Nancy  Hanks  Center." 
The  Old  Post  Office,  having  survived 
the  wrecking  ball  of  the  1930's  with  its 
discordant  design  and  height  in  excess 
of  that  permitted,  stands  as  a  city 
landmark  in  the  Federal  Triangle 
tying  the  White  House  with  the  Cap- 
itol. 

This  building,  when  constructed,  was 
an  original  in  our  Nation  with  its 
unique  artistic  design  and  none  other 
were  meant  to  be  like  it.  The  clock-ob- 
servation tower  provided,  and  will 
again,  a  panoramic  view  of  our  Na- 
tion's city  and  a  vantage  point  from 
which  to  observe  our  country's  govern- 
ment. 

And,  so  too.  I  feel  it  is  fitting  that 
the  environs  of  this  prominent  edifice 
be  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  the  dis- 
tinguished achievements  of  Nancy 
Hanks  who  worked  so  hard  for  the 
arts  and  the  artistic  community  of  this 
country.  Her  accomplishments  with 
the  arts  was  the  most  visable  of  her 
achievements,  but  by  no  means  her 
only.  The  American  public  has  been 
richly  rewarded  by  her  presence. 

Nancy  Hanks  brings  great  honor  to 
my  home  State.  Florida,  and  the  city 
of  Miami  in  which  she  was  bom.  She 
was  raised  in  New  Jersey,  attended 
Duke  University  and  lived  in  Texas  for 
a  while.  By  far,  she  spent  most  her 
adult  life  in  New  York  where  she 
spent  countless  hours  developing  and 
cultivating  our  Nation's  interest  in  the 
arts  and  cultural  activities. 

In  her  service  to  Governors  and 
Presidents,  she  strove  constantly  to 
safeguard  the  creative  integrity  of  art- 
ists and  art  institutions  from  Govern- 
ment interference. 

Miss  Hanks  was  a  leading  and  effec- 
tive advocate  for  the  preservation  and 
renovation  of  the  Old  Post  Office  and 
its  use  as  the  headquarters  for  Federal 
cultural  agencies.  It  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  her  untimely  death  earlier 
this  year  will  prevent  her  from  seeing 
her  vision  come  true.  For,  later  this 
spring,  the  Old  Post  Office  Building 


will  become  the  home  for  the  National 
E^ndowment  of  the  Arts,  other  Federal 
cultural  agencies  and  commercial  en- 
terprises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  first  of 
all  to  take  the  occasion  to  conunend 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Groimds 
and  the  new  ranking  minority  member 
for  bringing  this  legislation  before  the 
House  this  afternoon,  because  it  is 
very  important  to  recognize  those 
people  who  have  made  a  contribution 
to  the  lasting  spirit  of  this  Nation. 

A  civilization,  a  nation,  is  more  than 
simply  an  accumulation  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  Without  the  uplifting  spirit 
that  the  arts  and  humanities  bring  to 
a  nation,  we  are  little  more  than 
beasts. 

Nancy  Hanks  was  not  only  the  em- 
bodiment of  that  spirit,  but  was  also  a 
person  who  made  it  possible  for  count- 
less millions  of  others  in  our  country 
to  share  in  the  spirit  of  enjoying  and 
appreciating  the  arts.  Today  being  the 
occasion  of  a  memorial  service  for 
Nancy  Hanks  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
this  type  of  conunemoration  also  be 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  a  question  under 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask,  is 
to  make  certain  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  designation  of  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Center  does  not  relate  to  the  changing 
of  the  name  of  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building  itself,  is  that  the  case? 

I  wotild  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks relative  to  the  memorial  for 
Mrs.  Hanks.  I  do  want  to  say  to  him 
that  I  was  cautious  of  that  particular 
item  also.  It  will  just  be  the  observa- 
tion area,  the  plaza  adjoining  the 
public  building.  The  building  will  be 
named  the  "Old  Post  Office  Building," 
which  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
probably  agree  with. 

I  appreciate  his  remarks  very  much. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  response.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  think  the 
clarification  is  important. 

I  also  want  to  commend  again  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
being  successful  in  passing  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  I  am  aware  of 
through  both  Houses  of  this  Congress 
during  the  98th  Congress. 
•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  a 
bill  designating  a  "Nancy  Hanks 
Center "  at  the  Old  Post  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington.  Though  I  did  not 
know  her  personally,  her  unrelenting 
and  untiring  effort  to  increase  the  arts 
and  humanities  have  enriched  every 
Ufe  in  this  great  Nation. 

Nancy  Hanks  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction under  three  Presidents  as  the 
second  Chairwoman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  from  1969 
through  most  of  1977.  She  provided 
strong  leadership  for  the  Arts  and  En- 
dowment at  a  very  important  point  in 
the  development  of  the  agency. 

In  fact,  under  her  able  leadership  of 
the  NEA.  from  1965  to  1980  the 
number  of  persons  attending  dance 
performances  grew  from  1  million  to 
16  million,  quite  an  extraordinary  im- 
provement. In  addition,  appropriations 
for  the  Arts  Endowment  rose  from  $8 
million  when  she  began,  to  $100  mil- 
lion when  she  left,  and  the  United 
States  entered  the  modem  age  as  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  fine  arts  enjoy 
public  support. 

Ms.  Hanks  was  a  graduate  of  Duke 
University.  Durham.  N.C..  in  the  dis- 
trict that  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

An  unselfish  pioneer  in  her  own 
regard,  she  wanted  to  share  with  all  of 
us  the  experience  of  the  arts,  and  her 
dedication  was  rewarded  by  the  added 
numbers  of  Americans  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  arts  festivals,  dance  woilc- 
shops,  and  symphony  performances 
made  possible  through  support  from 
NEA. 

Ms.  Hanks  was  an  early  and  effective 
advocate  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Old  Post  Office  Building  and  its  use  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  Federal  cul- 
tural agencies.  It  will  soon  be  the 
home  of  these  agencies,  including  the 
home  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  as  weU  as  a  center  of  other 
cultural  activities  and  commercial  en- 
terprises. The  Old  Post  Office  will  be  a 
fine  demonstration  of  a  mixed-use 
building,  a  concept  she  envisioned  for 
this  historic,  montmiental  building. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that 
Nancy  Hanks'  memory  be  honored  in 
this  way  in  the  building  she  so  ad- 
mired and  fought  to  preserve.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  party  to  this  endeavor 
and  I  ask  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  to  support  this  effort.* 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  61,  a  bill  designating  a 
"Nancy  Hanks  Center"  at  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building  located  at  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Nancy  Hanks  who  served  ad- 
mirably as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endovmient  for  the  Arts  from  1969  to 
1977.  During  her  term  as  Chairman, 
she  provided  wise  leadership  in  defin- 
ing a  proper  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
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Government  and  private  life  that  led  to  the 
renovation  and  mixed-use  development  of 
the  Old  Post  Office  Building. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  authorized  to  expend  for  the  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  section  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  available  in  any  fiscal  year 
out  of  revenues  and  collections  deposited 
Into  the  fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
minlst-Titive  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, and  any  additional  contributions  of 
money  provided  to  him  by  private  individ- 
uals or  orgmnlzations  for  these  purposes 
within  six  months  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  providing  for 
operation  of  the  observation  tower  in  the 
Old  Post  Office  Building  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  further  providing.  If  neces- 
sary, for  transfer  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  fiscal  year  1983  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  out  of  revenues  and  collections 
from  the  Old  Post  Office  Building  deposited 
into  the  fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  observation  tower. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  on  the  Senate  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CHILDREN.  YOUTH, 
AND  FAMILIES 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
16)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  16 
Whereas    Congress     finds    that    strong 
family    relationships    are    crucial    to    the 
health  and  optimal  development  of  chil- 
dren: 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  sixty- 
four  million  children  In  the  United  SUtes, 
and  the  number  of  children  under  age  ten 
may  increase  by  20  per  centum  in  the  next 

Whereas  decisions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Involving  education,  employment, 
health  and  nutrition,  law  enforcement,  or 
economic  policy  have  a  substantial  effect 
upon  the  well-being  of  American  children 
and  their  families; 

Whereas  a  combination  of  governmental 
and  private  sector  efforts  are  necessary  to 


provide  services  and  support  for  families 
and  chUdren;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
la(du  the  capacity  to  conduct  comprehensive 
oversight  affecting  our  Nation's  children, 
youth,  and  families:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  esUblished 
in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth,  and  FamUies 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "select  com- 
mittee"). 

PUMCTIORS 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  not 
have  legislative  jurisdiction.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  authority— 

(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  families.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  Income  maintenance,  health  (In- 
cluding medical  and  child  development  re- 
search), nutrition,  education,  welfare,  em- 
ployment, and  recreation; 

(2)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practicable 
means  and  methods  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assist  American  chil- 
dren and  youth  In  taking  a  full  part  in  na- 
tloiud  life  and  becoming  productive  citizens; 
and 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
age the  coordination  of  both  governmental 
and  private  programs  designed  to  address 
the  problems  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  alter  the  leg- 
islative and  oversight  Jurisdiction  of  any 
standing  conunlttee  of  the  House  under  rule 
X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

APPOIimtEIlT  Um  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  no  more  than  thirty  Members 
of  the  House,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  one  of  whom  he  shall  desig- 
nate as  chairman. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Members"  shall  Include  any  Representa- 
tive in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commission- 
er to,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

AUTHORITY  AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Its  responsibilities  under  this  resolution  the 
select  committee  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  SUtes,  includ- 
ing any  Commonwealth  or  possession  there- 
of, or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House  is  in 
session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and 
to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  clauses  1.  2,  and  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives shall  apply  to  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

(c)  Nothing  conUlned  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
applicability  of  clause  2(1)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  select  committee. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  adoption  of  ex- 
pense resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  select  committee  may  incur 
expenses  In  connection  with  its  duties  under 
this  resolution. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
resolution,  the  select  committee  is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  appoint,  either  on  a  permanent 
basis  or  as  experts  or  consultants,  such  sUff 
as  the  select  committee  considers  necessary; 
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(2)  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  staffs  of 
those  committee  of  the  House  from  which 
Members  have  been  selected  for  member- 
ship on  the  select  committee: 

(3)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff: 

(4)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  sUff 
at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  which  does 
not  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as 
in  effect  from  time  to  time,  of  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  in  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code; 

(5)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  select  committee  considers 
appropriate:  and 

(6)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  of  its  staff  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  for  the  select  commit- 
tee, other  than  expenses  in  connection  with 
any  meeting  of  the  select  committee  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

reports  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
report  to  the  House  as  soon  as  practicable 
during  the  present  Congress,  the  results  of 
its  investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble. 

(b)  Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(c)  Any  such  report  shall  be  referred  to 
the  committee  or  committees  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  thereof. 

(d)  The  records,  files,  and  materials  of  the 
select  committee  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recori*.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  QuiL- 
LEN)  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  16 
establishes  a  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families.  It  is  a 
matter  of  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  as  a  privi- 
leged resolution  is  now  being  consid- 
ered in  the  House  imder  the  1  hour 
rule. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies which  would  have  no  legislative  ju- 
risdiction. This  resolution  is  identical 
to  House  Resolution  421.  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  by  voice  vote  on 
September  29.  1982. 

Due  to  the  time  constraints  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  97th  Congress,  no 
Members  were  appointed  to  the  select 
committee  and  no  fimds  were  author- 
ized for  its  activities.  Since  the  author- 
ity granted  by  House  Resolution  421 


expired  at  the  end  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, House  Resolution  16  renews  the 
mandate  for  creation  of  the  select 
committee  in  the  98th  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  House  Reso- 
lution 16  conforms  to  the  language  of 
the  model  resolution  appearing  in 
"Guidelines  for  the  Establishment  of 
Select  Committees."  a  subcommittee 
print  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  The  resolution  proposes  a  select 
committee  to  be  composed  of  no  more 
than  30  Members  of  the  House  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  one  of 
whom  the  Speaker  shall  designate  as 
chairman. 

To  insure  that  the  select  committee 
will  operate  under  the  same  provisions 
which  apply  to  all  standing  commit- 
tees under  clauses  1.  2.  and  3  of  rule 
XI  of  the  RiUes  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, these  clauses  are  made 
applicable  to  the  select  committee. 
Clauses  1,  2.  and  3  of  House  rule  XI 
relate  to  procedures  for  committees, 
adoption  of  written  rules,  committee 
meetings,  committee  records,  quorum 
requirements,  travel  limitations,  and 
broadcasting  of  committee  hearings. 

The  resolution  provides  the  custom- 
ary authority  to  the  select  committee 
to  sit,  act.  and  hold  hearings.  The  au- 
thority would  be  granted  without 
regard  to  whether  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, has  adjourned,  or  has  recessed, 
and  without  geographic  limitation. 
The  select  committee  would,  of  course, 
be  prohibited  from  sitting  while  the 
House  is  considering  a  measure  for 
amendment  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

House  Resolution  16  further  author- 
izes the  select  committee  to  incur  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  its  duties, 
subject  to  the  adoption  of  expense  res- 
olutions as  required  by  clause  5  or  rule 
XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  No  funds 
for  the  activities  of  the  select  commit- 
tee would  be  available  except  by 
House  approval  of  a  funding  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Under  the  resolution,  the  select  com- 
mittee is  directed  to  report  to  the 
House,  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congress,  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  report  will  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  commit- 
tees having  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  decisions  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  involving 
education,  employment,  health  and 
nutrition,  law  enforcement,  and  eco- 
nomic policy  have  a  serious  impact 
upon  the  64  million  children  in  this 
country  and  their  families.  Children 
and  their  families  are  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  many  of  the  Federal 
programs  such  as  fuel  assistance, 
public  housing,  food  stamps.  AFDC. 
and  school  nutrition.  Children  com- 
prise over  70  percent  of  the  AFDC 


beneficiaries  and  over  50  percent  of 
the  food  stamp  recipients. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  single 
congressional  committee  which  fo- 
cuses on  the  diverse  and  complex 
issues  affecting  children,  youth,  and 
families.  Jurisdiction  over  these  issues 
is  shared  by  at  least  13  of  the  22 
House  standing  committees.  The  select 
committee  will  provide  the  much- 
needed  mechanism  to  coordinate  con- 
gressional action  to  ad<iress  the  prob- 
lems of  childhood  and  adolescence. 

The  family  is  the  most  important 
unit  of  society.  Therefore,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  House  have  the  means 
to  study  and  recommend  Federal  poli- 
cies that  will  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  American  children  and  their 
families.  I  believe  that  the  select  com- 
mittee can  provide  the  oversight  and 
coordination  that  have  been  missing. 
House  Resolution  16  was  approved 
imanimously  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  it. 

a  1545 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  defer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  QunxEN). 
for  purp(}ses  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  identical  resolution 
passed  in  September  last  year  in  this 
body.  While  the  select  committee  re- 
ceived great  support  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, it  was  too  late  for  Members  to 
be  appointed.  The  matter  is  on  the 
floor  here  today  as  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  good  resolution. 
There  are  some  64  million  children  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  next  10 
years  it  Is  predicted  that  there  will  be 
a  20-percent  increase  in  children  imder 
10  years  of  age. 

The  great  thing  about  this  commit- 
tee is  that  it  is  a  temporary  committee 
to  study  the  problems  of  children,  of 
youth,  and  of  families.  As  to  commit- 
tee jurisdiction,  no  one  single  commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  over  the  problems 
involved,  but  some  13  conmiittees  are 
involved  in  the  legislative  process  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  our  children, 
our  youth,  and  our  families.  So  the 
select  committee  will  have  a  job  to  do. 
and  I  think,  the  way  that  it  is  set  up.  it 
will  get  that  job  done  and  make  some 
recommendations  that  will  be  helpful 
and  productive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  the  creation  of  this 
committee.  I  challenge  them  to  do  the 
job  that  they  have  set  out  to  do.  and  I 
believe  they  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  that  I  do 
have  some  requests  for  time,  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg). 
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tremely concerned  about  children, 
having  two  myself  who  are  under  5. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  thing  that 
is  not  going  to  address  the  issue  of 
children  or  any  other  issue  in  this 
Congress  Is  to  spend  more  money  on 
the  creation  of  another  committee. 
This  Congress,  as  has  been  noted  al- 
ready in  the  prior  remarks,  has  13 
committees  which  address  the  issue  of 
children  and  youth.  I  find  it  ironic 
that  in  the  report  it  calls  for  this  com- 
mittee to  be  created  in  order  to  reduce 
the  overlapping  of  various  other  com- 
mittees in  the  area  of  children  and 
youth,  and  our  response  in  Congress 
to  reducing  the  overlap  is  that  we  will 
create  another  committee,  another 
level  of  bureaucracy. 

The  tradition  of  select  committees  is 
that  they  start  off  at  a  low-funded  po- 
sition, although  this  one  is  at  $500,000 
and  is  going  to  start  off  in  a  moderate 
position  in  the  frame  work  of  other 
committees.  However,  as  we  look  at 
the  history  of  select  committees,  they 
have  all  increased  their  funding  re- 
quirements astronomically,  and  fur- 
thermore, we  find  almost  all  these 
select  committees,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  continue  to  exist  inter- 
minably. 

I  do  not  believe  personally  that  we 
are  going  to  help  the  children  of  this 
country  or  that  we  are  going  to  help 
the  people  of  this  Nation  by  adding  to 
this  Congress  another  level  of  bu- 
reaucracy which  is  going  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
probably  come  to  no  definitive  results 
which  would  not  have  been  reached  by 
the  13  committees  that  have  already 
addressed  this  issue. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  McKermam). 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
support  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families.  This  is  my  first 
opportunity  to  address  the  98th  Con- 
gress as  its  Representative  from  the 
First  District  of  Maine,  and  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  be  speaking  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  16.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  for  recognizing  early  the  need 
for  this  special  forum  in  the  Congress 
and  for  his  tireless  dedication  and  con- 
tinued commitment  to  that  aim. 

The  importance  of  establishing  a 
select  committee  to  comprehensively 
review  the  many  policies  and  programs 
affecting  our  children  was  recognized 
by  the  previous  Congress.  Until  then, 
the  congressional  committee  system 
had  allowed  a  fragmented  approach  to 
children's  problems  and  needs.  Howev- 
er, with  the  close  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, so  went  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  these  problems  comprehensively. 
There  presently  exists  no  means  to 
oversee   the   programs   affecting   our 


children  which  are  developed  by  our 
various  standing  committees  and  sub- 
committees. This  oversight  can  be 
truly  accomplished  only  by  a  special 
committee  which  Is  not  restricted  by 
jurisdictional  lines,  and  which  has  the 
single,  awesome  duty  of  insuring  that 
the  actions  of  this  body  affecting  chU- 
dren.  youth,  and  families  are  responsi- 
ble. 

The  needs  of  families,  and  of  youth 
and  children,  are  changing.  There  are 
many  more  single  parents  and  many 
more  two-Income  households.  These 
changes  in  family  structure  are  a  fact 
of  life,  and  are  Important  to  consider 
when  assessing  the  impact  of  Govern- 
ment policies  on  the  family.  As  we 
have  sought  spending  reductions  In 
domestic  programs,  we  have  seen  far 
too  many  unanticipated  consequences 
of  these  reductions  on  children  and 
families.  The  House  select  committee 
will  be  able  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  effects  of  budget  reduc- 
tions, and  of  all  Federal  policy  and 
program  changes,  on  children  and 
families. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  there  are 
many  special  family  needs  and  prob- 
lems because  of  our  large  rural  popula- 
tion. For  example,  transportation 
problems  can  restrict  accessibility  to 
family  health  care.  Additionally,  per- 
sonal Isolation  and  the  limited  re- 
sources available  to  rural  citizens  sug- 
gests another  set  of  problems.  And 
lastly,  Maine  has  one  of  the  lowest 
per-caplta  Incomes  In  the  United 
States  and,  consequently,  the  Impact 
of  spending  reductions  and  policy 
changes  on  the  family  is  great.  We  no 
doubt  share  these  problems  in 
common  with  other  States,  and  would 
benefit  from  the  select  committee's 
oversight. 

Therefore,  I  will  be  voting  in  favor 
of  the  reconstitution  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  because  I  believe  we  have 
a  moral  responsibility  to  exercise  with 
care  the  power  we  hold  over  this  silent 
constituency.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  as  well. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Resolution  16 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families.  This 
bipartisan  resolution,  endorsed  by 
nearly  150  national  and  State  organi- 
zations, passed  the  House  unanimous- 
ly last  September.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  once  again  stand  united 
behind  this  effort  to  create  a  voice  in 
Congress  that  champions  the  need  and 
hope  of  our  Nation's  children  and  fam- 
ilies. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend 
Mr.  Miller  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  his  dedication  to  Federal 
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policies  that  enhance  the  well-being  of 
our  children  and  youth. 

I  became  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution  because  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  is  not  addressing  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  64  million  chil- 
dren in  a  systematic  or  integrated 
manner.  Unfortunately,  because  na- 
tional policy  decisions  that  affect  chil- 
dren are  fragmented  among  a  myriad 
of  congressional  committees  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  needs  and  welfare  of 
this  vast,  but  powerless,  constituency 
are  often  underserved  or  completely 
ignored.  I  fear  that  the  Nation  will 
suffer  if  serious  consideration  Is  not 
given  to  how  Federal  policies  are  af- 
fecting our  children,  our  greatest  re- 
source and  hope  for  the  future. 

The  need  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  Is 
unique  and  compelling.  Although  chil- 
dren comprise  more  than  one-fourth 
of  our  population,  they  constitute  our 
country's  least  influential  political 
force.  They  are  not  partisan.  They 
cannot  vote.  They  do  not  organize 
PAC's  nor  do  they  speak  out  for  them- 
selves. Children  are  essentially  invisi- 
ble in  the  political  process  even 
though  the  dictates  of  Government 
decisionmakers  affect  children  more 
than  other  groups.  Our  judgments  can 
make  the  crucial  difference  in  the 
lives  and  futures  of  children,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  poor,  disadvan- 
taged, minority,  or  handicapped. 

Moreover,  investing  in  children  re- 
quires extraordinary  faith  and  pa- 
tience. Some  harvests  may  not  be 
reaped  for  a  decade  or  more.  Helping 
today's  children  to  grow  up  strong, 
healthy,  and  well-educated  will  enable 
them,  as  tomorrow's  adults,  to  cope 
and  excel  when  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  All  too  often, 
however,  long  range,  comprehensive 
planning  is  obscured  by  the  fragment- 
ed and  immediate  demands  of  our  cur- 
rent budget  process.  We  have  become 
obsessed  with  numbers;  we  talk  almost 
exclusively  about  year  to  year  expend- 
itures, budget  authority,  and  deficits. 

These  political  realities  and  process- 
es frequently  permit  the  Interests  of 
children  to  slip  through  the  cracks. 
They  reveal  the  need  for  a  new  forum 
in  which  we  can  carefully  consider  and 
review  policy  decisions  that  best  meet 
the  needs  and  rights  of  young  Ameri- 


cans. 

Our  longstanding  commitment  to 
our  youngsters  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  important  framework 
or  programs  which  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  millions  of  children. 
Many  of  these  programs  have  been 
highly  successful  in  meeting  basic 
human  needs  and  in  providing  oppor- 
tunities that  would  otherwise  not  be 
afforded  the  most  vulnerable  in  our 

For  example,  title  I  compensatory 
education,  serving  over  5  million  chil- 
dren, has  been  found  to  be  effective  In 


Increasing  educational  achievement  In 
math  and  reading  for  disadvantaged 
children.  Preschoolers  enrolled  in 
Head  Start  are  less  likely  to  drop  out 
of  school  and  need  special  educational 
services  as  they  mature.  The  women's, 
infant's,  and  children's  nutrition  pro- 
gram has  helped  prevent  infant  mor- 
tality, birth  defects,  and  subnormal 
development  in  babies  and  children. 
The  accomplishments  of  dozens  of 
Federal  programs.  In  the  areas  of 
health,  education,  welfare,  nutrition, 
job  training,  employment,  and  hous- 
ing, need  to  be  recognized  and  evaluat- 
ed In  light  of  current  and  projected 
social  factors  that  Influence  the  nutur- 
ing  of  our  children. 

While  our  efforts  have  been  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  children  and  fami- 
lies, they  have  fallen  short  of  meeting 
basic  social,  economic,  and  human 
needs  of  many  in  this  constituency.  In 
the  last  few  years,  the  mood  of  fiscal 
restraint  that  now  pervades  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  has  resulted  in 
drastic  cutbacks  in  Federal  social  pro- 
grams. The  severity  and  pervasiveness 
of  those  cuts  that  have  been  enacted 
and  others  being  proposed  are  likely  to 
have  profound  and  long-lasting  effects 
on  children  and  their  families.  Many 
people  do  not  realize  that  children  are 
the  main  beneficiaries  of  many  of  the 
programs  that  have  been  cut  most  dra- 
matically. Indeed,  children  comprise 
70  percent  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC)  recipients, 
55  percent  of  food  stamp  beneficiaries, 
and  50  percent  of  medicaid  patients. 

According  to  the  children's  defense 
fund,  one  out  of  five  children  In  our 
Nation  is  bom  poor;  more  children  live 
below  the  poverty  line  than  any  other 
age  group.  In  spite  of  this  stark  reali- 
ty, meager  AFDC  and  medicaid  bene- 
fits have  been  eliminated  for  over  1 
million  children.  One  in  seven  children 
has  no  regular  source  of  health  care 
yet  funding  for  maternal  and  child 
health  care  has  been  cut  by  over  20 
percent.  One  in  four  children  drops 
out  of  school,  yet  funds  have  been 
slashed  for  title  I  and  other  Federal 
education  programs.  Even  though  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  higher  than  in  many  other 
industrialized  nations;  the  highly  ef- 
fective WIC  program  only  services, 
one-fourth  of  the  eligible  population 
and  funding  reductions  have  once 
more  been  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. ,  ,  „ 

In  addition,  we  are  all  painfully 
aware  that  during  the  past  few  years 
unemployment  has  been  tearing  at  the 
social  fabric  of  our  Nation.  The  jobless 
rate,  coupled  with  cuts  in  Federal  as- 
sistance, has  engendered  fear,  confu- 
sion, and  rage  in  American  families. 
They  are  cutting  comers  on  food  and 
clothing  and  many  have  lost  health  In- 
surance. They  are  doubling  up  with 
relatives  and  friends  in  cramped  quar- 
ters and  standing  In  evergrowing  lines 


for  emergency  food  and  shelter. 
Young  workers  are  often  the  last  hired 
and  first  fired;  their  children  suffer 
the  grave  consequences  of  this  massive 
social  and  economic  dislocation.  Across 
the  country  health  and  social  services 
departments  and  organizations  are  re- 
porting increases  in  infant  mortality 
rates  and  premature  births,  new  evi- 
dence of  malnutrition,  and  a  rise  in 
the  incidence  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. A  caring  and  compassionate  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  allow  this  vic- 
timization of  children  to  continue  and 
possibly  Increase.  The  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
can  play  a  vital  role  in  keeping  Con- 
gress apprised  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  recession  economy  impacts  chil- 
dren and  in  developing  proposals  for 
ameliorating  its  detrimental  influence 
on  them. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  select  committee  will 
provide  a  much  needed  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  learn  how  our  de- 
cisions address  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  youth.  I  would  hope  that  the 
work  of  such  a  committee  would  help 
shed  light  upon  why  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  is  so  much  higher  here  than 
in  other  Industrialized  nations,  what 
can  be  done  to  lower  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  of  minority  children  (which 
is  twice  that  of  white  infants),  how  so- 
ciety will  be  affected  by  recent  reduc- 
tions in  aid  to  education,  to  what 
degree  can  we  actuaUy  depend  upon 
the  private  sector  to  step  in  where 
social  programs  have  been  cut,  and 
what  will  be  the  impact  on  children  of 
the  increasing  migration  of  families 
who  are  looking  for  employment.  The 
list  of  questions  goes  on  and  on.  There 
is  much  to  be  learned. 

The  Congress  has  allowed  its  dis- 
jointed approach  to  children's  pro- 
grams to  persist  for  too  long.  Child  nu- 
trition and  education  programs  are  the 
province  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  while  jurisdiction  over 
AFDC  belongs  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  food  stamps  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  medic- 
aid to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  The  establishment  of  a 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families  would  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  vault  the  procedural  and 
stroctural  hurdles  created  by  our  com- 
mittee system  and  allow  consideration 
in  one  forum  of  the  multiplicity  of 
Federal  programs  and  their  effect  on 
children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  the 
225  cosponsors  of  this  effort  and  vote 
for  this  Important  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  original  cospon- 
sor of  this  resolution,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  I  rise  in  very  strong 
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with  my  remarlcs, 
the  Speaker  and  the 
House  for  their  sup- 
re^lution.  I  want  to  thank 
of  the  Committee  on 
for  bringing  this  so 
Committee  on  Rules, 
thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  Gnxis  Long,  for 
this  select  committee 
set  out  in  proper  form 
of  the  Commlt- 
the  creation  of  select 
also  wish  to  give  my 
gentleman  from  Ohio, 
for  managing  this  res- 
floor. 

97th  Congress  over- 
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health  and  nutrition, 
larent  and  child  advoca- 
a|id    disability,    business, 
religious  groups  that 
endorsed  this  effort.  A 
endorsing  organizations 
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A^demy  of  Child  Psychiatry. 
A  ademy  of  Pediatrics. 
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Association   of   Psychiatric 
dren. 
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Chidren. 


B  a  Association. 
C  imping  Association. 
(Citizens  Concerned  for  Life, 

Coalition  of  Citizens  with 

I  Council  of  the  Blind. 

:  Sducation  Research  Associa- 

F'ederation  of  State.  County 
I  mployees. 
:  ^^eration  of  Teachers. 


15.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

16.  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. 

17.  American  Humane  Association. 

18.  American   Orthopsychlatric   Associa- 
tion. 

19.  American  Psychiatric  Association. 

20.  American  PsychologlcaJ  Association.    • 

21.  American  Public  Health  Association. 

22.  American  School  Pood  Service  Associa- 
tion. 

23.  American  Society  for  Training  and  E>e- 
velopment. 

24.  American  Vocational  Association. 

25.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychology. 

26.  Association    for    Children    of    New 
Jersey. 

27.  Association  of  Junior  Leagues.  Inc. 

28.  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens. 

29.  Bay  Area  Child  Care  Law  Project. 

30.  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 

31.  Bread  for  the  World. 

32.  California  Association  of  Children's 
Hospitals. 

33.  The  California  Children's  Lobby. 

34.  Camp  Fire  Incorporated. 

35.  Candlelighters  Foundation. 

36.  Center  for  Public  Advocacy  Research. 

37.  Children's  Defense  Fund. 

38.  Children's  Foundation. 

39.  Children's  Hospital  National  Medical 
Center,  Child  Protection  Unit. 

40.  Children's  Rights.  Inc. 

41.  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

42.  Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  of 
New  York,  Inc. 

43.  Colorado  Child  Care  Coalition. 

44.  Contra  Costa  (California)  Children's 
Council. 

45.  Convention  II  Inc. 

46.  Corporate  Child  Development  Fund 
for  Texas. 

47.  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

48.  Council  of  Great  City  Schools. 

49.  Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 

50.  Covenant  House. 

51.  Day  Care  Council  of  America. 

52.  D.C.  Action  for  Foster  Children. 

53.  Down's  Syndrome  Congress. 

54.  The  Episcopal  Church,  Committee  on 
Families. 

55.  The  Episcopal  Church,  Office  of  Social 
Ministries. 

56.  Family  Impact  Seminar. 

57.  Family  Resource  Coalition. 

58.  Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

59.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

60.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 

61.  Gerber  Products  Company. 

62.  Girls  Clubs  of  America. 

63.  Governor's   Advisory    Committee   on 
Child  Development  Programs  (California). 

64.  High/Scope    Educational    Research 
Foundation. 

65.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO. 

66.  Interrellgious  Task  Force  on  U.S.  Food 
Policy. 

67.  Jewish  Child  Care  Association  of  New 
York. 

68.  Juvenile  Justice  Center  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

69.  Lutheran  Council  in  the  USA,  Office 
of  Governmental  Affairs. 

70.  March  of  Dimes. 

71.  Maryland    Committee    for   Children, 
Inc. 

72.  Maryland   Office    for   Children   and 
Youth. 

73.  Mental  Health  Law  Project. 

74.  Michigan  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children. 


75.  Michigan  Association  of  Children's 
Agencies. 

76.  Michigan  Federation  of  Private  Child 
and  Family  Agencies. 

77.  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education- 
al Fund,  Inc. 

78.  National  Association  for  Child  Care 
Management. 

79.  National  Association  for  the  Deaf. 

80.  National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children. 

81.  National  Association  of  Homes  for 
Children. 

82.  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

83.  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers. Inc. 

84.  National  Association  of  SUte  Boards 
of  Education. 

85.  National  Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors. 

86.  National  Black  Child  Development  In- 
stitute. 

87.  National  Black  Nurses  Association. 

88.  National  Center  for  Clinical  Infant 
Programs. 

89.  National  Center  for  Youth  Law. 

90.  National  Coalition  of  Advocates  for 
Students. 

91.  National  Coalition  of  BSEA  "ntle  I 
Parents. 

92.  National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Mental 
Health  and  Human  Services  Organizations 
(COSSMHO). 

93.  National  Committee  for  Adoption. 

94.  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in 
Education. 

95.  National  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse. 

96.  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 

97.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

98.  National  Consortium  on  Alternatives 
to  Incarceration. 

99.  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

100.  National  Council  of  Churches,  Child 
Advocacy  Working  Group. 

101.  National  Council  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers,  Inc. 

102.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

103.  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges. 

104.  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

105.  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. 

106.  National  Council  on  Family  Rela- 
tions. 

107.  National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

108.  National  Education  Association. 

109.  National  Exchange  Club  Foundation. 

110.  National  Football  League  Players  As- 
sociation. 

111.  National  Head  Start  Association. 

112.  National  Mental  Health  Association. 

113.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

114.  National  Network  of  Runaway  Youth. 

115.  National  Organization  Advisory 
Council  for  Children. 

116.  National  PTA. 

117.  National  Society  for  Children  and 
Adults  with  Autism. 

118.  National  Youth  Work  Alliance. 

119.  North  American  Council  on  Adopt- 
able  Children. 

120.  North  Carolina  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  ChUdren. 

121.  Ohio  Association  of  Child  Caring 
Agencies. 

122.  Orphan  Foundation. 

123.  Parents  Anonymous. 

124.  Parents  United. 

125.  People  for  the  American  Way. 

126.  Philadelphia  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 
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127.  Reading  is  Fundamental,  Inc. 

128.  The  Salvation  Army. 

129.  Save  the  Children. 

130.  SCAN  America,  Inc. 

131.  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Devel- 
opment. 

132.  Southeastern  Public  Education  Pro- 
gram. 

133.  Southern    Association    of    Children 

Under  Six. 

134.  Tennessee  Children's  Services  Com- 
mission. 

135.  Todays  Unified  Nutrition  Advocates. 

136.  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

137.  United  Auto  Workers. 

138.  United  Church  of  Christ  Commission 
for  Racial  Justice. 

139.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  In 
the  USA. 

140.  U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

141.  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF. 

142.  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

143.  WAIF.  Inc. 

144.  Wisconsin  Council  on  Developmental 
Disabilities. 

145.  National  Nutritional  Poods  Associa- 
tion. 

146.  National  Urban  League. 

147.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA. 

148.  American  Society  for  Psychoprophy- 
laxis  in  Obstetrics/Lamaze. 

149.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

150.  National    Associations    of    Children 

Hospitals.  ,„....  J 

151.  Association  for  the  Care  of  ChUdren  s 

Health. 
151a.  R.E.A.C.H  Project. 

152.  Alliance  for  Perinatal  Research. 

153.  Women  &  Health  Roundtable. 

154.  National  Nutritional  Foods  Associa- 
tion. ,,   ^    „ 

155.  International   Association   of  PupU 
Personnel  Workers,  Inc. 

156.  Boys  Town. 

157.  M.A.V.S.S.A   (Minn.   Association   of 
Voluntary  Social  Service  Agencies). 

158.  Mendocino  County  Youth  Project. 
158a.     Aunt     Martha's     Youth     Service 

Center.  Inc. 

159.  Youth  Law  Center. 

160.  University  of  California.  San  Francis- 
co. 

161.  Tahoe  Human  Services,  Inc. 

162.  Winooskl  Youth  Development  Com- 
mission. .  ^. 

163.  South  Carolina  Perinatal  Association. 

164.  Alliance  for  Perinatal  Research  and 
Services,  Inc. 

165.  United  Church  Board  for  Homeland 
Ministries. 

166.  Perinatal  Association  of  Michigan. 

167.  Louisville  Parent  Child  Center.  Inc. 

168.  Center  for  the  Development  of  Non- 
Formal  Education. 

169.  Yale  University. 

170.  National  Center  for  Cllncal  Infant 
Programs.  .       .       , 

171.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

172.  Center  for  Policy  Research,  Inc. 

173.  Ohio  Perinatal  Association. 

174.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  Indianapo- 
lis. 
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In  spite  of  their  divergent  views  on 
many  other  issues,  these  organizations 
agree  on  the  need  for  a  congressional 
forum  which  will  focus  on  the  range  of 
concerns  and  opinions  about  policies 
affecting  children,  youth,  and  families, 
and  where  this  constituency  wUl  not 
be  forced  to  compete  for  attention. 


This  continued  expression  of  sup- 
port is  deeply  gratifying.  And  it  has  re- 
inforced my  belief  that  the  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  what  Is  happening  to  the 
children  and  youth  of  this  country, 
and  how  to  assure  them  a  secure 
future. 

Our  Nation's  children  currently 
number  64  million— one-third  of  our 
country's  population.  We  can  take 
pride  in  our  many  accomplishments 
for  children:  More  and  more  infants 
bom  in  this  country  are  healthy;  more 
and  more  chUdren  in  this  country 
grow  up  well  nourished;  more  and 
more  children  in  this  country  go  to 
school  and  enroll  in  college;  there  is  a 
well-established  network  of  voluntary 
and  religious  agencies  providing  sup- 
port to  families  under  stress. 

Yet  not  all  of  our  children  have  en- 
joyed these  successes:  10  million  chil- 
dren have  no  regular  source  of  health 
care;  for  every  100  high  school  gradu- 
ates, 25  drop  out  of  school;  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  high  school  drop- 
outs is  at  least  50  percent  greater  than 
for  high  school  graduates. 

Now  we  are  receiving  reports  that 
some  of  our  achievements  may  be  slip- 
ping. More  children  are  in  poverty 
today  than  were  in  poverty  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  and  child  malnutrition 
and  high  rates  of  infant  mortality  are 
reappearing  in  many  economically 
hard-pressed  communities. 

Our  Nation  has  reached  a  critical 
juncture:  It  is  facing  serious  economic 
dislocation,  dramatic  technological 
change,  and  greater  interdependence 
with  other  nations.  As  we  develop  poli- 
cies to  address  these  national  concerns 
it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  under- 
stand and  be  able  to  make  informed 
judgments  about  how  these  policies 
will  affect  our  young  people. 

Among  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred include  a  changing  relationship 
between  the  government  as  trustee  for 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves— 
the  children— and  an  expectation  that 
other  sectors  of  this  society— especial- 
ly the  charitable  and  religious  organi- 
zations, foundations,  and  most  of  all. 
the  American  family— wiU  be  able  to 
shoulder  this  responsibility  them- 
Selves. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  a  new  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families  to  pass  judgment  on  this 
change,  but  to  more  carefuUy  under- 
stand its  impact  on  our  children  and 
families. 

We  are  begirming  to  gather  pieces  or 
information  about  this  impact  but  it  is 
important  to  look  comprehensively 
and  sensitively  at  the  evidence. 

I  share  many  of  my  colleagues'  con- 
cern that  Congress  should  not  set  up 
select  committees  on  a  whim.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  once  Congress  has  identi- 
fied the  need  for  a  select  committee  it 
should  exist  indefinitely.  But  select 


committees  do  provide  a  timely  and  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  Congress  to 
take  an  assessment,  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive review,  and  to  bring  findings 
and  recommendations  back  to  stand- 
ing committees  and  to  this  body  for 
consideration. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families,  In  conformance 
with  this  resolution,  will  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  on  the  status 
of  this  special  constituency. 

After  8  years'  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, dedicating  much  of  my  time  to 
the  problems  of  families  and  their 
young,  it  is  my  strong  conviction  that 
this  assessment  can  only  be  taken  by 
crossing  committee  lines  and  jurisdic- 
tions. Currently  In  the  Congress  more 
than  13  of  the  22  standing  committees 
have  some  jurisdiction  over  children 
and  family  issues,  making  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  attention  virtually 
Impossible. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  children 
and  youth  have  become  barely  visible 
In  the  legislative  process,  obscured  by 
the  myriad  committees  which  oversee 
them  as  well  as  the  elaborate  budget 
process  where  numbers  take  prece- 
dence over  people. 

Children  and  youth  are  also  leas  visi- 
ble In  the  policy  process  because  we  as 
legislators  hear  less  from  them— chil- 
dren are  not  partisan,  nor  are  they 
powerful  even  though  they  comprise 
one-third  of  our  population.  They  do 
not  lobby;  they  do  not  make  campaign 
contributions.  And  most  of  all,  they  do 
not  vote.  As  they  grow,  children  face 
problems  they  did  not  create,  and 
which  they  cannot  control. 

Children's  needs  are  subordinated  to 
the  major  concerns  of  each  of  our 
committees.  For  example,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  responsibility 
for  policies  affecting  the  welfare  of 
military  families.  But  the  committee, 
necessarily,  spends  most  of  its  time 
overseeing  the  vast  array  of  defense 
matters  rather  than  on  the  health  and 
educational  well-being  of  children  of 
those  In  military  service. 

Energy  and  Commerce  provides  an- 
other example.  Clean  air  poUcy  and 
trucking  regulations  consume  most  of 
the  committee's  time,  leaving  little 
time  to  oversee  the  health  care  of 
mothers  and  infants. 

In  addition,  you  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  problem  of  congressional 
oversight.  Routine  legislative  business, 
including  regular  reauthorization  of 
programs,  limits  standing  committees' 
opportunities  for  extensive  oversight 

activities. 

When  committees  do  exercise  their 
oversight  function,  existing  Federal 
programs  or  immediate  crises  fre- 
quently draw  the  boundaries  of  their 
inquiry.  Too  often,  this  approach  leads 
to  narrow  constituencies  and  defensive 
program  analysis.  Consequently,  even 
when     a    problem— such     as    infant 
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health  and  development  or  juvenile 
crime— cuts  across  several  committee 
Jurisdictions,  ru-ely  does  our  commit- 
tee structure  o  *  legislative  process  pro- 
mote discussion  and  debate  across  the 
committee  and  constituency  lines. 

Unfortunate!  y,  the  structural  obsta- 
cles to  address  ng  the  concerns  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  ai  id  families  do  not  make 
these  problems  disappear.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  a  1  too  aware  that  a  wide 
range  of  gov(  mmental  and  private 
sector  policies  -whether  employment, 
health  and  saf  !ty,  housing,  education, 
recreation  or  e  M)nomic  policies— affect 
the  lives  of  all  pur  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.!  I  w<^t  to  reiterate  my 
jreciation  for  the  con- 
efforts  of  the  origi- 
3f  this  resolution— Mrs. 
liana,  Mr.  JErroRSS  of 
Hyde  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Waxman  of  California,  and  Mr.  Weiss 
of  New  York- -to  bring  children  and 
family  issues  1o  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  by  srongly  supporting  cre- 
ation of  a  Houf e  panel  which  can  give 
coordinated  and  concentrated  focus  to 
these  concerns. 

Congressman  Mamuott  of  Utah  and 
Congresswoma  1  MnnrLSKi  of  Mary- 
land also  provided  valuable  support 
for  this  resolut  on. 

The  Congressional  Caucus  on 
Women's  Issue  >  also  has  endorsed  this 
effort  because  t>f  its  concern  that  Con- 
gress give  mor»  serious  review  to  the 
needs  of  this  Nation's  women  and 
their  children. 

Many  indlviquals  and  organizations 
have  worked  tii-elessly  during  the  past 
year  to  petit  on  this  Congress  to 
create  the  Seh  ct  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  a  id  Families.  They  have 
identified  for  u  s,  and  for  many  of  you. 
Just  how  the  children  and  families 
they  serve,  whether  through  delivery 
of  services,  research,  or  advocacy, 
manage  on  a  di  y-to-day  basis. 

I  would  like  1  o  thank  especially  Wil- 
liam W.  Harris,  who  played  a  critical 
role  in  general  ng  broad  national  sup- 
port for  this  ef  brt. 

The  Speaker's  staff,  Billie  Gay 
Larson,  gave  se  ecial  assistance  in  shep- 
herding this  risolution  to  the  House 
floor. 

I  am  indebt^  to  all  of  them  for 
their  efforts  ar  d  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  aid  cooperatively  with 
them,  as  well  is  with  the  members  of 
the  new  conuiittee  and  the  standing 
committees  wit  h  jurisdiction  over  chil- 
dren, youth,  ar  d  family  policies. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  temporary 
Select  Commit  «e  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  v  hich  will  have  this  con- 
stituency as  its  sole  focus,  will  draw  on 
the  research,  'xperience,  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  vas  l  number  of  individuals 
and  organizations,  both  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  not,  iBvho  see  the  effects  of 
those  policies.  We  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  ttiagnitude  of  these  ef- 


fects—including the  long-range  im- 
pacts even  on  the  youngest  children. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  strong  and  pro- 
ductive society  in  the  year  2000.  we 
miist  examine  the  policies  we  have  in 
place,  and  determine  others  which 
may  be  essential  to  get  us  there.  We 
cannot  fashion  this  effort  piecemeal. 
And  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  to 
wait. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  House  Resolu- 
tion 16. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Boehltot). 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes,  as  the  saying  goes,  we 
cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
Whenever  the  pollsters  survey  the 
American  public  and  we  go  to  our  con- 
stituencies to  sample  opinion  about 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
Nation,  the  answers  are  almost  always 
the  same.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
them  because  daily  we  debate  them 
endlessly— unemployment,  deficits, 
energy  costs;  the  list  is  long.  And  the 
respondents  are  right,  these  are  seri- 
ous problems  of  monumental  propor- 
tions. 

But  an  equally  serious  problem  of 
equally  monumental  proportions  often 
is  overlooked  or  does  not  readily  come 
to  mind.  I  am  talking  about  that  oh  so 
basic  problem  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  family  as  unquestionably  our 
greatest  source  of  strength  in  han- 
dling our  problems,  as  we  try  to  cope. 
Or.  to  put  it  another  way,  too  many 
children  miss  out  on  regular  contact 
with  grandparents  and  vice  versa. 
That  is  an  over  simplification  but  it  is 
to  the  point. 

We  do  not  like  to  admit  it,  but  it  is 
true— the  family  unit  just  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  And  as  a  result,  we  all 
suffer,  but  most  particularly  our 
young  people.  We  all  know  what 
caused  the  situation — our  mobile  socie- 
ty, a  more  complex  lifestyle,  technolo- 
gy, and,  as  the  King  of  Slam  once  told 
Anna,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  No  one 
wants  to  reverse  progress,  but  we  do 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  one  of  the 
byproducts. 

If  the  Congress  can  do  something  to 
focus  attention  on  the  problems  of 
families,  most  particularly  as  they 
affect  our  children  and  young  people, 
we  will  be  performing  a  valuable 
public  service.  We  have  the  vehicle 
here,  in  the  creation  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies, to  carry  the  effort  forward.  Let  us 
do  it  for  all  the  right  reasons. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  on  Women's  Issues 
to  talk  about  the  future  of  our  most 
important  resource— the  children  and 
young  people  of  this  Nation. 


That  future,  to  a  large  extent,  is 
shaped  by  the  policies  and  programs 
that  are  formed  and  administered  by 
this  Congress.  That  is  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  a  responsibility  that 
demands  vigilance  and  oversight. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  oversee,  to 
evaluate,  and  to  coordinate  when  the 
policies  and  programs  that  affect  chil- 
dren are  dispersed  among  13  different 
committees  and  subcommittees.  And 
that  nuimber  does  not  even  include  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  or 
the  Defense  Committee. 

Even  closely  allied  programs  are 
dealt  with  in  different  committees. 
For  instance,  one  prenatal  nutrition 
program  is  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  while  others  are  in  the 
Health  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  each  of  these  13  entities  is  not 
doing  their  job,  not  making  initiatives, 
or  not  dealing  with  the  issues  that 
affect  children  with  sensitivity  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

But  as  each  of  us  works  to  establish 
policy,  as  each  committee  deals  with 
the  issues  before  it,  we  also  need  a  cen- 
tral place  for  the  main  issue— the  issue 
of  children,  of  their  future. 

With  a  central  point  of  coordination, 
we  are  never  able  to  see  the  whole  pic- 
ture. We  are  never  able  to  determine 
the  net  effect  of  the  separate  efforts 
of  each  committee  dealing  with  issues 
that  affect  our  young  people. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families  that  you  have 
before  you  will  watch  that  picture,  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  not  damaged,  that 
it  can  not  disappear,  that  it  is  not  frag- 
mented to  the  point  where  it  loses 
focus. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  can  provide  the 
coordination  and  oversight  for  the 
many  policies  and  programs  that 
affect  our  young  people  every  day— 
that  will  affect  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

The  lives  of  children  today  are  dif- 
ferent than  they  were  when  I  was 
young.  Times  have  changed.  There  are 
more  single  parent  households.  Not 
every  home  is  like  a  Norman  Rockwell 
painting.  Child  abuse  is  on  the  rise, 
there  are  more  teenage  pregnancies, 
more  latchkey  children,  and  more  sui- 
cides among  our  young  people. 

The  economy,  too,  has  taken  its  toll 
on  our  young.  Recreation  centers  are 
closing  from  lack  of  funding.  There 
are  no  longer  the  resources  for  com- 
munity centers  and  many  child  care 
centers.  Doors  have  closed. 

Through  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee, we  can  assess  the  problem  and 
suggest  ways  to  open  new  doors.  We 
can  provide  a  place  where  children  are 
taken  seriously. 

The  committee  we  propose  does  not 
create  a  new  bureaucracy,  but  rather. 


streamlines  and  centralizes  an  existing 
bureaucracy.  The  committee  would  be 
limited  in  scope  and  duration,  and  the 
funds  spent  for  administration  can  be 
more  than  made  up  by  careful  plan- 
ning and  distribution  of  program  re- 
sources. 

We  need  a  one-stop-shop  for  chil- 
dren's issues.  There  are  217  cosponsors 
for  this  legislation  who  agree,  and 
more  than  150  National  and  State 
groups  as  well.  If  we  are  truly  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation,  we  must  take 
this  opportunity  to  nurture  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  form  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  House  Res- 
olution 16,  creating  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families. 
I  want  to  begin  by  congratulating 
Mr.  Miller  for  his  leadership  and  per- 
severence  in  this  effort,  and  by  com- 
mending each  of  my  colleagues  in- 
volved in  it.  And  I  thank  the  Rules 
Committee  for  handling  this  matter  so 
expeditiously. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief,  as  the 
overwhelming  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  resolution  are  by  now  familiar  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  Federal  Government's  response 
to  the  needs  of  children  and  families 
has  too  often  been  slow,  slapdash,  and 
shortsighted.  This  is  true  not  just  in 
this  or  the  last  Congress,  but  through- 
out our  history.  We  did  not  secure  a 
Federal  child  labor  law  until  1938,  dec- 
ades after  the  curse  of  sweatshops  was 
widely  recognized.  The  first  child  nu- 
trition programs  did  not  come  until 
years  later,  in  part  a  response  to  the 
signs  of  malnutrition  appearing  in  re- 
cruits for  World  War  II. 

Our  approach  to  the  problems  of 
children  and  families  has  generally 
come  only  after  we  have  been  slapped 
in  the  face  with  a  crisis.  Our  hands  are 
now  tied,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
fragmentation  and  diffusion  of  respon- 
sibility among  the  many  House  com- 
mittees. The  select  committee,  I  hope, 
will  provide  a  forum  for  the  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  their  families. 

As  elected  Representatives,  one  of 
our  highest  priorities  is  to  represent 
the  interests  of  those  who  cannot  rep- 
resent themselves— whether  it  be 
through  a  lobby,  a  campaign  contribu- 
tion, or  a  direct  mail  campaign.  The 
third  of  our  Nation  who  are  children 
are  also  silent.  We  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  them. 

Prom  an  economist's  standpoint,  the 
perfect  tax  structure  is  one  that  does 
not  distort  economic  decisions.  Each 
year,  every  one  of  us  spends  hours 
upon  hours  cogitating  on  how  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  public  policy  are  af- 
fecting economic  decisions. 

But  how  does  Federal  policy  distort 
the  structure  of  families?  We  spend 


precious  little  time  on  this  question. 
But  it  comes  back  to  us  every  time  we 
hear  another  story  of  a  family  disrupt- 
ed by  Federal  tax,  welfare,  or  medicaid 
policy.  We  need  to  thoroughly  exam- 
ine the  impact  of  our  decisions  on  chil- 
dren and  families.  And  we  must  eradi- 
cate those  policies  that  run  counter  to 
the  support  of  strong  and  stable  f  ami- 
Ues. 

By  no  means  do  I  want  to  imply  that 
the  Federal  presence  is  uniformly  in- 
vidious. To  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
of  success  is  widespread.  Oppressive 
child  labor  is  largely  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Malnutrition  had  disappeared  for 
the  most  part,  though  this  may  be 
changing.  Many  other  needs,  for 
health  care,  foster  homes,  and  educa- 
tion have  been  responsibly  addressed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  commitment  and  attention  to 
these  programs  must  not  be  sporadic. 
In  the  women,  infants,  and  children 
feeding  program,  in  the  immunization 
programs,  and  in  others,  we  have 
found  conclusive  evidence  that  by 
paying  prompt  attention  to  the  needs 
of  children,  we  spare  both  them  from 
future  suffering  and  the  taxpayer 
from  later  and  greater  costs. 

There  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do. 
We  cannot  legislate  good  families.  But 
we  can  insure  that  there  are  no  Feder- 
al impediments  to  these  families.  And 
we  can  offer  a  helping  hand  to  those 
children  and  families  in  need. 

To  do  this,  we  need  to  take  a  thor- 
ough look  at  the  complex  problems 
faced  by  families  and  at  their  alterna- 
tive solutions.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  will 
be  instrumental  in  this  process. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
effort,  and  I  think  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues should  take  heart  in  the  broad 
support  this  resolution  has  received, 
both  in  Congress  and  across  the 
United  States.  I  hope  we  can  continue 
to  comport  ourselves  in  the  same  re- 
sponsible and  bipartisan  fashion  I  see 
exhibited  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  resolution  their  full  sup- 
port. And  I  wish  great  success  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families. 

D  1610 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  that  my  first  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
relates  to  children,  a  topic  of  major 
concern  during  much  of  my  profes- 
sional and  personal  life. 

During  my  years  in  the  State  senate 
of  Michigan  and,  more  recently,  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  how  government  can  relate  to  the 
role  of  family  life  and  opportunities 
for  children. 


Clearly,  conditions  differ  dramatical- 
ly between  our  country  and  other  na- 
tions, especially  those  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  Everjrwhere,  though,  I  have 
seen  how  vital  are  the  levels  of  oppor- 
tunity for  youth  and  the  importance 
of  sustaining  and  strengthening  the 
family  unit.  I  have  seen  that  while 
there  are  clear  limits  to  the  role  which 
government  can  and  should  play,  ef- 
fective government  action  can  be  cru- 
cial to  creating  new  horizons  for  the 
ill,  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  the 
abused,  and  many  other  children  and 
youths.  Good  government  can  provide 
meaningful  opportunities  for  these 
and  other  children  and  youths,  there- 
by helping  family  units  to  flourish.  To 
do  this,  however,  legislators  must 
know  where  the  problems  are. 

For  example,  in  1965  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  I  helped  to  coordinate  a 
study  which  found  that  fewer  than 
one-half  of  the  children  with  a  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  emotional  handicap 
had  a  single  hour  of  education  or 
training  opportunity  available  to  them 
in  a  given  year.  Several  of  us  in  the 
State  legislature  then  initiated  an 
effort  which  was  joined  by  local  school 
officials  and  private  citizens  through- 
out the  State  leading  eventually  to  a 
dramatic  tunuround  in  opportxinities 
for  handicapped  children. 

Later,  as  I  visited  community  after 
community,  I  was  struck  by  the  open 
pride  of  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, by  the  opportunities  their  chil- 
dren now  have,  and  by  the  accomplish- 
ments they  have  made. 

In  more  recent  years,  as  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  I  saw  in  other 
countries  what,  for  example,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  immu- 
nization, and  nutrition  programs  have 
meant  for  the  survival  and  the  attain- 
ments of  children  and  for  the  integrity 
of  family  life. 

In  so  many  ways,  however,  there  is 
an  unfinished  agenda.  That  is  true  in 
this  country,  as  it  is  in  others.  Infant 
mortality  is  rising  in  many  areas  of 
the  United  States.  In  Detroit,  part  of 
which  is  in  the  17th  District  that  I 
represent,  infant  mortality  is  twice  the 
national  average.  Within  some  Detroit 
census  tracts,  as  many  children  die 
before  their  first  birthday,  per  thou- 
sand bom,  as  die  in  Honduras,  the 
poorest  country  in  Central  America. 

Over  800,000  children  under  6  years 
old  in  this  country  pass  part  of  the 
day  without  adult  supervision.  Unem- 
ployment is  especially  severe,  as  we  all 
know,  among  youth.  It  has  been  over 
30  percent  throughout  Michigan  and 
Detroit  this  past  year.  Further,  some 
of  our  laws  discourage,  rather  than  en- 
courage, the  integrity  of  family  life. 
For  example,  I  understand  that  in  the 
new  budget,  there  is  a  proposal  that 
would    eliminate    aid    for   dependent 
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of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Sikorski). 
Mr.  SIK(  )RSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
!  lumps  and  unemployment 
dramatically,  so  does  the  rate  of 
child  abuse,  family  vio- 
divot-ce  rates;  and  as  the  infant 
ate  in  some  parts  of  Amer- 
btyond  that  of  India,  as  the 
he  Minnesota  reservations, 
California  barrios,  the  boroughs 
and  the  West  Virginia 
languish    without    jobs    and 
and  without  hope,  and  as 
l^ouseholds  all  across  Amer- 
especii  illy  women  heads  of  house- 
laid  off  and  lose  their  bene- 
left  futureless,  we  sorely 
committee  to  signify  our 
identify  and  develop  solu- 
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the  exception  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  It  was  clear  that  the  elderly 
of  this  Nation  needed  and  warranted  a 
special  committee  in  Congress  to 
insure  that  attention  and  effective 
oversight  were  given  to  their  unique 
needs.  I  believe  that  the  proposed 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  falls  into  the  same  cate- 
gory of  need. 

The  establishment  of  this  select 
committee  will  help  focus  the  spot- 
light on  the  health,  the  nutrition,  the 
well-being  of  this  country's  youth.  At 
a  time  when  severe  budget  constraints 
and  economic  hardship  are  over- 
whelming, it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  insure  that  the  most 
in  need,  and  those  least  able  to  fend 
for  themselves,  are  not  forgotten.  This 
committee  will  help  provide  the  vital 
oversight  necessary  to  fully  assess  the 
needs  of  this  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  advocacy  to  see  that 
those  needs  are  not  ignored. 

Mr.  QUIIjLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
225  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
cosponsored  this  measure.  I  am  also 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
150  organizations  support  this  meas- 
ure. And  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
would  speedily  pass  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time, 
especially  since  I  had  already  in- 
formed him  that  I  would  probably  be 
opposing  his  view  on  the  matter. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller)  will  stand  for  just 
a  few  questions  to  place  a  focus  on  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  that  if  this  committee 
were  to  be  formed,  what  would  happen 
to  the  program  that  now  conducts  the 
affairs  of  aid  to  dependent  children? 
Let  us  start  by  asking:  Which  commit- 
tee, in  the  gentleman's  judgment,  now 
handles  the  issues  revolving  around 
aid  to  dependent  children? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  that  be  so.  would  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  and  the 
formation  of  this  new  committee  strip 
Ways  and  Means  of  its  power  to  deal 
with  this  problem? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No,  not 
ataU. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  That  is  exactly  my 
point.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  points  up 
that,  no  matter  how  many  issues  in- 
volving children  we  now  delegate  to  a 
new  committee,  the  final  determina- 
tion of  what  this  committee  can  do 
about  the  particular  issues  that  come 
before  them  will  go  back  to  other  com- 
mittees, most  especially  that  which 
was  just  uttered  by  the  gentleman,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  we  are 


now  cresting  a  committee  and  thereby 
abandoning  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees  over  the  very  same  issues 
which  this  committee  is  supposed  to 
assume. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  only 
going  to  have  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping but  excessive  costs  involved,  and 
perhaps  we  will  be  putting  a  commit- 
tee directly  in  the  way  of  trying  to 
help  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  began  this  whole 
debate  with  being  a  proponent  and  a 
supporter  of  the  concept,  and  I  must 
now  say  to  all  of  those  who  feel  other- 
wise that  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  remarks  made  under  our  rules, 
do  help  to  sway  Members— at  least 
this  Member.  I  am  convinced  now  that 
we  will  be  doing  our  children  a  great 
service  if  we  leave  the  structure  as  it  is 
and  hone  in  where  necessary  on  their 
problems,  rather  than  to  waste  time 
now  and  perhaps  money— not  perhaps, 
but  actually  money— by  setting  up  a 
new  committee  and  thereby  postpon- 
ing action  on  issues  that  are  relevant 
to  the  children  and  youth  of  our  coun- 
try and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
knowledge  that  if  we  do  so  we  are  not 
going  to  cut  out  jurisdiction  over  these 
matters  from  committees  already 
working  on  these  subjects.  We  will 
have  two  committees  working  on  many 
of  the  issues. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern is.  But  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  gentleman's  attention  two  points: 
No.  1,  to  give  the  Members  an  example 
of  where  we  really  do  not  have  coordi- 
nation, the  nutrition  programs  affect- 
ing children— which  are  really  a  very 
important  humanitarian  and  national 
financial  resource  commitment— are  in 
three  separate  committees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gekas)  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

D  1620 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Ms. 
Mikulski). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  Just  wanted  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  If  one  takes  a 
look  at  the  nutrition  programs,  they 
are  in  three  different  committees:  Ag- 
riculture, Education,  and  Health. 

In  the  area  of  health,  one  part  is  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  another  part  is  over  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

What  this  would  do  would  be  to  co- 
ordinate and  hold  hearings  more  in  an 
oversight  capacity  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  services 


for  a  dollar's  worth  of  taxes  and 
making  sure  the  needs  of  the  kids  are 
being  met  and  not  the  needs  of  the  bu- 
rc&ucr&c  i  6S 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
any  time  left  yielded  back?  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman yields  back  to  me  the 
minute  that  was  yielded  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  which  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  who  is  now 
yielding  to  me,  or  is  the  time  over? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  After 
that  question,  I  think  the  time  is  prob- 
ably over. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House 
Resolution  16. 

I  think  select  committees  can  be  a 
tremendouts  help.  I  serve  on  one  of  the 
select  committees  and  what  we  do  is 
synthesize  and  focus  in  on  the  prob- 
lems of  a  group.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant issue  facing  the  American 
people  than  what  we  do  about  the 
plight  of  our  children  and  our  fami- 
lies. Our  children  are  the  hope  of  our 
tomorrows  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  not,  as  a  Congress,  addressed  the 
needs  of  our  people  in  a  very,  very  par- 
ticular way.  We  have  the  leisure  to 
talk  about  bullets  and  tanks  and  all 
kinds  of  other  budget  priorities.  Is  it 
not  about  time  that  we  see  what  we 
are  doing  in  terms  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment's priorities  for  its  children,  its 
youth,  and  its  families? 

The  resolution  we  are  once  again 
considering  today  is  long  overdue. 
During  the  last  Congress,  we  agreed— 
by  passage  of  this  resolution— that  the 
present  congressional  conmiittee  struc- 
ture disperses  programs  affecting  chil- 
dren and  families  throughout  a 
myriad  of  committees— some  of  which 
should  never  intervene  in  this  area. 

The  children  of  this  country  are  our 
most  precious  resource.  They  are  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  At  a  time  when 
economic  decline  is  causing  an  erosion 
of  the  family  unit,  we  need  to  look  at 
ways  in  which  we  can  strengthen  pro- 
grams to  enhance  our  American  fami- 
lies and  to  strengthen  our  children 
and  youth.  The  establishment  of  this 
select  committee  would  provide  us 
with  a  forum  for  doing  just  that. 

A  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  would  permit  us 
to  look  at  programs  directly  affecting 
these  viable  smd  vulnerable  segments 
of  our  society  with  their  recipients  and 
participants  in  mind— not  merely  by 
looking  at  the  programs  as  dollar  fig- 
ures as  part  of  a  Federal  budget.  We 
cannot  continue  to  allow  the  legisla- 
tive system  to  chisel  away  at  essential 
programs  for  our  Nation's  children 
and  families  in  the  name  of  balancing 
the  budget.  We  cannot  ask  our  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  families  to  suffer  be- 


cause of  a  poorly  formulated  commit- 
tee system. 

We  need  to  streamline  our  House 
now.  We  need  to  look  at  these  people- 
programs  in  an  overall,  comprehensive 
fashion.  We  need  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion today  and  mobilize  to  insure  that 
public  and  private  sector  policies  af- 
fecting young  people  in  America  do 
not  get  left  by  the  wayside  because  of 
congressional  inefficiency.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  House  Resolution  16 
and  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Morrisoh). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  speak  in 
favor  of  House  Resolution  16  to  estab- 
lish a  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families. 

Before  my  election  to  this  Congress, 
I  worked  for  10  years  as  a  practicing 
attorney  at  the  New  Haven  Legal  As- 
sistance Association.  During  those 
years,  I  represented  thousands  of  chU- 
dren  and  youths  and  their  families.  In 
that  representation,  I  saw  firsthand 
the  countless  ways  that  Federal  poli- 
cies and  programs  affect  the  lives  of 
children  and  their  families  every  day. 
Many  of  those  programs  and  policies, 
such  as  in  the  areas  of  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  education,  are  effective  and 
efficient  and  make  a  positive  differ- 
ence in  children's  lives.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  Federal  programs  can  defi- 
nitely be  improved  in  their  impact  on 
children  and  their  families.  In  fact, 
some  policies  and  programs  have  very 
unexpected,  detrimental  effects  on 
children  and  families. 

In  recent  years,  more  and  more 
courts,  recognizing  that  the  decisions 
they  make  about  children's  lives  are 
some  of  their  most  difficult,  have  ap- 
pointed attorneys  or  guardians  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  children  apart 
from  those  of  the  adults  involved. 
Such  a  role  can  be  played  by  the  select 
committee  in  this  House— to  look 
closely  at  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams from  one  perspective  alone: 
Their  impact  on  children  and  youth 
and  their  famUies.  The  13  committees 
that  make  the  decisions  that  so  vitally 
affect  their  lives  can  only  benefit  from 
the  work  of  a  body  that  speaks  with 
one  voice  on  behalf  of  children  and 
youths  and  their  families. 

We  need  this  select  committee  to 
answer  some  very  important,  very  dif- 
ficult questions:  First,  what  do  we 
really  know  about  how  Federal  pro- 
grams and  policies  affect  children  and 
youth?  What  have  we  learned?  What 
works  and  what  does  not  work? 

Second,  where  is  our  national  con- 
sensus on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  promoting  and  protecting 
the  interests  of  children  and  families? 
What  are  the  broad  principles,  the 
basic  standards  of  health,  nutrition, 
education,  well-being,  and  opportunity 


for  children   on   which   we   can   all 
agree? 

1  know  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
many  others  in  urging  the  creation  of 
this  select  conmiittee.  There  has  been 
a  groundswell  of  interest  and  activity 
in  Connecticut  focused  on  the  chang- 
ing Federal  role  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  children  and  families.  The 
entire  Connecticut  congressional  dele- 
gation has  been  involved  on  a  nonpar- 
tisan, cooperative  basis.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous range  of  expertise  on  these 
issues  in  Connecticut  which  I  know 
would  be  available  to  the  select  com- 
mittee. The  Connecticut  Justice  for 
Children  Collaboration  serves  over  500 
community  based  children  and  youth 
serving  agencies  across  the  State. 

The   Third    District,    which    I    am 
proud  to  represent,  has  become  a  na- 
tional center  for  children  and  youth 
studies.  We  are  proud  to  have  world- 
renowned  research  institutions,  such 
as  Yale  Child  Studies  Center  and  the 
Gesell  Institute  of  Human  Develop- 
ment, pioneering  treatment  facilities 
including  the  Grove  School,  the  Clif- 
ford Beers  Center,  Ben  Haven,  and  the 
Elizabeth  O'Hara  Walsh  School,  and 
innovative  commimlty  based  programs 
like  the  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Children  in  Crises  and  New  Haven 
Legal  Assistance's  Child  Law  Unit.  I 
know  as  well  that  concern  and  involve- 
ment in  these  problems  is  not  limited 
to  professionals  and  children's  advo- 
cates. From  my  work  with  business 
leaders  in  the  Third  District,  I  know 
that  there  is  an  interest  in  new  ways 
to  Involve  the  business  community  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  children 
and  families.  Similarly,  many  of  my  in- 
dividual constituents  remind  me  regu- 
larly of  their  concern  for  a  coherent 
Federal  approach  to  the  problems  of 
families  and  children. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  nothing 
is  more  important  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation  than  the  well-being  of  our  chil- 
dren and  youth.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  promoting  that  well- 
being  is  an  issue  that  must  transcend 
party  politics  and  competing  short- 
term  interests.  I  believe  that  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families  will  be  an 
important  step  in  moving  toward  a  na- 
tional consensus  on  this  critically  im- 
portant question. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  some  reluctance  to  oppose  what 
other  Members  would  like  to  carry  for- 
ward. I  appreciate  their  motivation 
and  their  interest  in  the  subject  and  I 
do  not  call  that  into  question;  howev- 
er, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  no  select  committee  of  this  House 
has  legislative  jurisdiction,  and  so  we 
are  creating  another  forum,  a  crowd  of 
Judges  for  a  beauty  contest,  an  ability 
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I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  to 
create  a  select  committee  with  respect 
to  children,  youth,  and  families.  It 
demonstrates  to  me  and  I  think  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  getting 
our  priorities  straight.  Indeed,  as 
many  have  urged  us,  we  are  getting 
back  to  basics,  because  we  are  devoting 
our  attention,  by  the  creation  of  this 
select  committee,  truly  to  the  Nation's 
future. 

As  we  wrestle  with  the  problems, 
which  are  titanic,  of  social  security,  of 
budget  deficits,  of  defense  priorities, 
of  the  structure  of  our  governmental 
processes,  why  are  we  doing  it?  We  are 
doing  it  for  our  children,  who  are  the 
future;  and  yet  in  this  shuffle  some- 
times and  somehow  they  seem  to  be 
overlooked  and  lost.  Because  the  prob- 
lems that  deal  with  and  affect  families 
and  children  and  youth  are  so  diverse 
and  so  scattered  throughout  Jurisdic- 
tions of  various  committees  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  difficult  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  these  concerns  as  a  whole  and 
that  is  what  this  select  committee-  will 
do. 

D  1630 

I  think  it  is  also  important  that  we 
recognize  the  himdreds  of  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  around  the  country 
that  are  looking  to  the  work  of  this 
select  committee  to  bring  into  focus 
their  efforts  and  their  works. 

The  thousands,  yes.  millions  of  vol- 
unteers across  this  country  who  are 
working  in  programs  dealing  with  chil- 
dren, families,  and  youth  will  be  able 
to  bring  their  collective  concerns  to 
the  forefront. 

It  will  also  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  prevention  of  problems, 
not  merely  seeking  cures  after  the 
problems  have  occurred.  If  we  do  not 
begin  to  focus  on  prevention,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  cures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Levitas)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additionsJ  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  prevention 
is  important  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  development  of  the  Salk  vac- 
cine and  the  Sabin  vaccine  were  im- 
portant. If  not,  we  would  still  be  deal- 
ing with  iron  limgs.  not  with  being 
able  to  prevent  polio. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this.  It  is  important 
legislation.  It  is  not  merely  symbolic. 

The  select  committees  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  do  their  work  well 
have  made  a  difference.  Not  every 
committee  needs  to  provide  legislation. 
Oversight  itself  is  an  important  role 
for  this  Congress  in  providing  a  focal 
point  for  consideration  of  problems 
that  deal  with  the  elderly,  deal  with 
narcotics,  and  now  the  problems  that 


affect  children,  youth,  and  our  fami- 
lies will  be  brought  into  focus. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  bringing  this  resolution  forward, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Bliley). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  and  I  ask 
unaJilmous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  resolution 
establishing  a  new  Select  Committee 
on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  the  committee,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  margin. 

I  want  to  address  my  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  to  those  among 
us  who  consider  themselves,  as  I  do, 
conservatives.  As  a  conservative  I  ini- 
tially had  some  reservations  about  this 
new  committee.  I  am  generally  wary  of 
new  Government  programs.  I  know 
that  all  too  often  the  outcome  of  stud- 
ies and  investigations  will  be  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  new  Federal  agency 
which  will  certainly  raise  the  problem 
to  a  new  and  higher  level  of  complica- 
tion. 

I  was  concerned  that  the  committee, 
or  the  projects  it  began,  would  meddle 
in  the  family  and  increase  Govern- 
ment control  over  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren. But  as  I  gave  more  serious 
thought  to  the  nature  of  the  problems 
facing  our  children  today,  and  as  I 
speculated  on  the  possible  causes,  I  re- 
alized that  we  face  a  very  serious  and 
growing  set  of  problems.  In  short, 
since  we  were  children,  life  has 
changed,  and  drastically.  Children's 
conceptions  of  themselves  and  the 
world  are  largely  shaped  by  television, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  movies.  These 
media  were  unknown  or  in  their  infan- 
cy when  we  were  growing  up.  The  mes- 
sages carried  on  the  electronic  media 
are  quite  different  than  those  present- 
ed to  us  20.  30,  40,  or  50  years  ago. 

Beyond  the  world  of  television,  chil- 
dren today  face  real  threats  that  were 
unknown  and  imheard  of  only  a  few 
years  ago.  The  stories  you  have  heard 
about  drug  use  by  10-  or  12-year-old  el- 
ementary school  students  are  not  just 
myths.  The  problem  may  not  be  perva- 
sive, but  it  is  there,  and  it  is  frighten- 
ing just  to  contemplate  it. 

Often,  civil  libertarians  have  dis- 
missed complaints  about  pornography 
by  calling  it  a  victimless  crime.  But 
today,  we  see  that  in  an  alarming 
number  of  cases,  children  are  becom- 
ing victims  of  a  booming  market  in 
"kiddie  pom."  Conflicting  court  deci- 
sions and  an  imagined  constitutional 
right  to  any  form  of  license  should  not 
be  allowed  to  trample,  abuse  and  con- 
sume our  children.  In  too  many  in- 
stances, it  is  parents  and  guardians 


who  exploit  children  for  pornography. 
In  other  cases,  runaways  and  others 
are  taken  advantage  of. 

A  compassionate  society  and  a  con- 
scientious legislator  cannot  simply  dis- 
miss these  problems.  Like  it  or  not,  if 
society  is  to  address  these  problems, 
the  Government  must  be  involved  in 
some  fashion.  Certainly,  at  the  very 
least,  the  pornography  problems  I 
mentioned  involve  Federal  activities 
on  the  first  amendment.  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment that  regulates  broadcasting 
and  the  mails,  as  well  as  the  interstate 
shipments  of  films  and  other  materi- 
als. To  some  extent  the  Government 
may  have  contributed  to  the  problems 
children  and  families  face  today,  and 
it  may  be  in  our  power  to  resolve  the 
problems,  not  by  creating  a  new 
agency,  but  by  altering  current  activi- 
ties. 

Even  if  no  new  programs  result  from 
this  committee,  surely  we  would  all 
benefit  by  the  public  concern  generat- 
ed and  expressed  through  the  commit- 
tee. The  information  we  gather  may 
be  helpful  to  private  groups,  churches 
and  individual  parents  in  addressing 
ihe  real  threats  that  do  exist  to  their 
children  and  their  families. 

In  short,  the  problems  our  children 
and  families  face  are  real  and  we  as 
legislators  have  a  responsibility  to  ad- 
dress them.  This  new  committee  will 
give  a  structured  framework  to  exam- 
ine the  problems  of  children  in  various 
areas  of  government  and  society.  I 
know  that  some  of  the  solutions  pro- 
posed will  not  relieve  these  problems, 
but  I  believe  that  overall  the  commit- 
tee's work  can  help  our  children  lead 
safer,  better  lives. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
one  last  speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  today  as 
to  why  it  would  be  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  us  to  authorize  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies. A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  role  of  children,  the  strains  and 
stresses  that  currently  face  our  chil- 
dren in  this  modem  society. 

We  also  need  to  consider  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  committee,  an  im- 
portant function  of  this  committee, 
will  be  to  stress  the  role  of  the  family, 
to  determine  what  their  proper  role 
should  be  and  to  analyze  and  study 
the  strains  and  stresses  on  the  family. 
Today's  society  is  a  difficult  one  for 
families.  Yet  few  would  doubt  that  the 
family  is  the  basic  building  block  of  so- 
ciety, the  basic  structure  under  which 
this  society  operates. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  that  this 
body  intelligently  and  wisely  look  at 
the  entire  situation.  Some  have  sug- 
gested legitimate  concerns  regarding 
the  funding  of  this  committee  and  the 


use  of  this  committee  and  how  it  will 
be  structured. 

However,  the  way  that  the  current 
Jurisdiction  is  spread  among  various 
committees,  I  am  afraid,  does  not  ade- 
quately address  the  many  concerns 
that  ought  to  be  focused  in  one  par- 
ticular body. 

So  I  would  rise  in  support  of  this  res- 
olution and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
recognize  the  value  that  can  come 
from  this  committee  if  it  is  addressed 
in  a  proper  way  and  used  in  a  proper 
way.  and  the  contributions  we  can 
make  to  a  further  understanding  of 
the  role  of  the  family,  the  role  of 
children  and  youth  in  this  particular 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs). 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  establishment  of  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  for  two  Con- 
gresses. 

Two  hearings  scheduled  yesterday  in 
House  committees  reflected  the  need 
for  a  select  committee  that  will  give  us 
a  forum  for  consideration  of  family 
needs.  First,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  begin  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  This  biparti- 
san panel  was  needed  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  will  help  to  shore  up 
the  social  security  system— a  system 
that  was  formed  in  1935,  and  based 
upon  family  and  work  patterns  that 
are  no  longer  viable.  In  the  same  vein, 
many  of  our  Federal  programs  no 
longer  reflect  the  diversity  of  Ameri- 
can families  or  the  work  patterns  that 
affect  children's  formative  years.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  could  play  an  important 
role  in  congressional  efforts  to  restruc- 
ture some  of  these  projects. 

Second,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  is  conducting  oversight 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  1984  budget  pro- 
posal, delivered  by  the  administration 
to  Congress  yesterday.  Just  as  there  is 
no  line  item  in  the  budget  for  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  there  is  no  line  item 
for  children,  youth,  and  families. 
During  our  lengthy  considerations  on 
the  budget,  it  would  be  excellent  if  we 
could  have  the  wisdom  and  guidance 
of  a  select  committee  to  advise  us  on 
how  various  budget  proposals  will 
affect  our  youth  and  families  now,  and 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  for  about  12 
years  on  the  Family  and  Child  Serv- 
ices Board  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
This  organization  encompassed  over 
40  groups  dedicated  to  serving  chil- 
dren. Through  it,  I  learned  the  value 
of  sharing  information  and  forming 
coalitions  of  private  and  public  groups. 
I  urge  you  to  favorably  consider  House 
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Resolution  16  so  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress can  accomplish  the  same  goal 
within  a  limited  timeframe. 

D  1640 
Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  simply  want  to  say,  as  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  that  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  focus  in 
this  area.  I  hope  the  House  does  the 
same  thing  we  did  not  too  many 
months  ago,  and  authorize  this,  and 
that  we  go  ahead. 

Let  me  add  my  commendation  to  my 
colleague  from  California,  George 
Miller,  who  has  really  provided  ex- 
ceptionally fine  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
this  select  committee  is  going  to  be  ap- 
proved this  afternoon.  I  think  there 
are  many  important  issues  and  some 
important  coordination  that  can  result 
from  this  select  committee,  but  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  couple  of  con- 
cerns right  here  at  the  outset. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  think  we  should 
stay  away  from  select  committees,  so 
we  are  violating  that  general  rule  by 
setting  up  this  select  committee. 
Second,  select  committees  have  a  way 
of  developing  an  extended  life  of  their 
own.  and  they  never  seem  to  go  away 
even  though  they  are  supposed  to  be 
very  limited  in  age. 

I  would  like  to  urge  this  select  com- 
mittee, as  I  did  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, to  set  an  agenda,  to  see  what  it  is 
that  they  are  going  to  try  to  do,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  various  commit- 
tees, then  to  do  their  Job  and— hope- 
fully—go  out  of  existence.  If  there  is  a 
need  at  the  end  of  2  years  or  at  the 
end  of  4  years,  at  a  maximum,  for  a 
permanent  committee,  then  do  so,  but 
I  would  hope  that  this  select  commit- 
tee would  get  quickly  about  its  Job  and 
that  it  will  do  that  job  and  go  out  of 
business,  as  select  committees  should. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  those 
Members  who  do  get  appointed  to  this 
committee  to  please  make  sure  that 
the  job  is  done  in  a  bipartisan  way; 
that  it  does  not  become  a  traveling 
show  around  the  coimtry;  that  it  does 
direct  its  attention  to  those  Govem- 
ment  agencies  and  departments  that 
really  can  do  more,  and  that  they  not 
get  into  it  just  to  deliver  speeches  and 
have  a  good  time.  It  is  too  important, 
it  is  too  serious.  It  should  be  biparti- 
san, and  it  should  be  nonpolitical  and 
nondemagogic. 
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I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
select  comnittee  will  heed  this  re- 
quest. 

Mrs.  BCKKjS.  Mr.' Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ^ield? 

Mr.  LOTr.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mrs.  BCMiGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlen  lan  for  yielding.  The  urgen- 
cy of  the  n  «ds  for  coordination  are  so 
great  that  [  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  ommittee  that  will  be  put 
into  place  ^  address  those  needs  will 
act  with  gieat  alacrity,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain will  da  it  in  the  most  effective, 
partisan  wj  ,y.  and  will  indeed  complete 
its  job  as  soon  as  it  is  humanly  possi- 
ble. 

If  indeed  there  is  a  need  for  a  per- 
manent conmittee,  it  will  mean  that 
the  work  <  f  this  committee  has  been 
so  expedlt  ously  accomplished  and  so 
well  done  hat  the  need  for  a  perma- 
nent comm  Ittee  will  be  indicated. 

Mr.  LOT  r.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman leads  the  select  committee, 
that  will  b<  the  case. 
•  Mr.  Wi  lXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  E  ouse  Resolution  16,  which 
would  esta  )lish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Children, "'  outh,  and  Families. 

The  sel<  ct  committee  would  have 
three  priicipal  functions:  First,  to 
study  and  review  the  problems  facing 
children.  3  outh.  and  families;  second, 
to  study  public  and  private  programs 
affecting  c  tiildren;  and  third,  to  devel- 
op policie!  to  coordinate  public  and 
private  ef  f  )rts  to  address  the  problems 
of  children  and  youth. 

Such  a  :ommittee  is  long  overdue. 
Children  a  nd  youth  are  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  th«  population.  They  and  their 
families  aie  facing  serious  problems- 
lack  of  ac;ess  to  needed  health  care, 
inadequate  ^  nutrition,  and  unequal 
education!  1  opportimities.  to  mention 
but  a  few.  Yet  there  is  no  institution 
in  the  Hoi  ise  to  study  these  problems 
and  develc  p  solutions.  Individual  legis- 
lative committees,  such  as  the  Health 
Subcommi  ttee  that  I  chair,  make 
every  ef fc  rt  to  anticipate  the  impact 
of  policy  changes  on  children  and 
youth,  but  we  have  neither  the  re- 
sources nor  the  mandate  to  concern 
ourselves  jxclusively  with  their  prob- 
lems. 

One  of  ;he  other  select  committees 
in  the  House— the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging- -of fers  an  instructive  prece- 
dent. As  i .  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. I  I  im  well  aware  of  the  contri- 
butions it  has  made  since  its  creation 
In  1975  tc  the  abUity  of  the  Congress 
to  responi  I  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
I  believe  ;hat  a  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families  would 
make  a  si]  oilar  contribution. 

Under  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
Chairmari  Pepper,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  As  ing  has  played  an  important 
role  in  th ;  House.  It  has  worked  close- 
ly   with    legislative    committees    to 
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assure  that  they  recognize  the  impact 
of  their  work  on  the  elderly.  It  over- 
sees the  implementation  of  legislation 
affecting  the  elderly  by  the  executive 
branch.  It  develops  policy  recommen- 
dations for  improvements  in  public 
and  private  programs  addressed  to  the 
elderly.  And  it  serves  as  a  resource  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
on  the  problems  facing  the  elderly. 

These  functions  are  as  important  to 
children  and  youth  and  their  families 
as  they  are  to  the  elderly.  Legislative 
committees,  as  well  as  the  executive 
agencies,  should  be  sensitized  to  the 
implications  of  their  actions  for  chil- 
dren. Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  would  be  well 
served  by  the  Information  and  policy 
recommendations  that  a  select  com- 
mittee could  develop  on  problems 
facing  children. 

I  do  not  know  any  Member  who  re- 
grets the  establishment  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  believe  that, 
once  a  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  Is  established, 
even  those  Members  who  do  not  now 
recognize  its  importance  will  come  to 
understand  that  it  is  filling  a  critical 
institutional  vacuum. 

I  would  note  in  closing  that  support 
on  the  Rules  Committee  for  House 
Resolution  16  was  unanimous.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  affirm  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  and  vote  in 
support  of  this  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  performing  a  notable  public 
service  by  voting  to  create  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Congressman  Mil- 
ler's resolution,  which  is  being  voted 
on  today,  I  would  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  foresight:  Now,  more  than 
ever  before,  we  need  a  single  panel  to 
oversee  the  impact  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion, regulations,  and  the  programs 
promulgated  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment which  affect  the  lives  of  our 
families  and  their  children. 

Families  are  the  very  building  blocks 
of  society.  The  family  setting  provides 
the  love,  nurturing,  moral  and  emo- 
tional support  that  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  live  in  our  fast  changing  soci- 
ety. But  equally  important,  families 
are  economic  units  which  must  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  material  needs  of 
their  members— food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, health  care  and  education— with- 
out which  we  cannot  prosper  and 
grow. 

If  Congress,  as  a  policymaking  body, 
lacks  sufficient  awareness  and  insight 
regarding  the  position  and  plight  of 
America's  families,  we  carmot  legislate 
properly. 

Sixty-seven  million  Americans  are 
children;  their  direct  well  being  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  in  which 
their  families  find  themselves.  Over 
the  past  2  years,  we  have  reduced  criti- 
cal  Federal   funding   for  social   pro- 


grams by  20  percent.  We  have  made  it 
harder  for  families  to  qualify  for  food 
stamps,  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (ADC),  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  or  even  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  (GSL).  or  Pell  grants  for 
higher  education. 

At  a  time  when  12  million  Americans 
are  unemployed— and  an  additional  6 
million  are  underemployed— and  at  a 
time  when  the  nightly  news  programs 
and  daily  newspapers  carry  stories  on 
families  camping  along  streams  and 
highways,  wondering  when  the  bread- 
winners will  finally  find  work,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  panel  such  as  the  select 
committee  we  are  creating  today  must 
be  established. 

This  committee  can  set  a  new  direc- 
tion for  Federal  policy  that  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  our  families 
during  the  eighties. 

It  is  important  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
not  waste  nor  squander  our  precious 
resources— our  children,  their  ener- 
gies, their  potential.  The  work  of  this 
select  committee  could  help  insure 
that  our  other  legislative  committees— 
those  responsible  for  food  stamps,  edu- 
cation programs  and  the  like— will  be 
better  able  to  fulfill  their  responsibil- 
ities in  shaping  programs  for  children. 
Finally,  the  creation  of  this  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  will  remind  us  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  family,  and  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  all  a  part  of  the 
family  of  man.  As  the  poet  put  it  so 
well:  "the  child  is  father  to  the 
man."* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  and  I 
conmiend  the  hard  work  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
who  originated  this  idea  and  gathered 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Jurisdiction  over  programs  affecting 
our  children  is  spread  thoughout  the 
committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  select  committee  can 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  debate  on 
our  national  policy  toward  children. 

During  the  past  2  years,  domestic 
programs  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  budget  cuts,  and  too  many  of  these 
cuts  have  hurt  children.  AFDC,  school 
nutrition  programs,  child-care  services, 
and  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program  are  among  the  many  child-re- 
lated programs  that  have  been  re- 
duced. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  select  commit- 
tee will  examine  and  evaluate  these 
policy  decisions  in  terms  of  their  over- 
all effect  on  children.  While  it  will  not 
be  a  committee  with  legislative  respon- 
sibilities, the  select  committee  wUl  be 
able  to  recommend  new  policies  de- 
signed to  address  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  families. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  16  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
wholehearted  approval  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families.* 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Res- 
olution 421  in  the  97th  Congress  and  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  16  in 
this  Congress.  I  rise  to  urge  the  sup- 
port of  all  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
legislation,  which  would  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families.  This  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion has  been  endorsed  by  almost  150 
national  and  State  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  California  Association  of 
Children's  Hospitals,  the  California 
Children's  Lobby,  and  the  California 
Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Child  Development  Programs. 

I  hope  that  the  work  of  this  select 
committee  will  help  all  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  focus  in  a 
more  direct  maimer  on  the  special 
problems  of  children,  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  has  helped  us 
focus  on  the  special  problems  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

Fully  one-quarter  of  the  population 
of  my  congressional  district  is  under 
18  years  of  age— and  the  majority  of 
these  children  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  protection  and  advocacy  of 
their  families.  Certainly  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  interfere  in  these 
families.  We  should,  however,  be 
aware  of  what  effect  any  given  piece 
of  legislation  will  have  on  both  the 
child  and  the  family  unit  as  a  whole. 
The  creation  of  a  select  committee  will 
assist  us  all  in  gaining  this  necessary 
insight. 

Even  children  in  their  own  families 
sometimes  face  problems  which  cer- 
tainly warrant  the  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  select  commit- 
tee—problems such  as  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  serious  health  problems, 
needs  for  special  education,  or  adjust- 
ing to  the  divorce  of  their  parents. 
One  subject  in  which  I  have  a  strong 
interest  is  violence  in  our  schools— not 
only  robbery  and  assault  during  school 
hours,  but  also  vandalism  of  schools 
and  school  property  after  hours.  I  will 
shortly  be  introducing  a  resolution  to 
bring  this  serious  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public. 

There  are,  tragically,  children  who 
are  very  vulnerable,  with  very  special 
needs— those  children  who  are  abused 
by  their  parents  or  others,  those  who 
are  runaway  or  "throwaway"  children, 
and  those  in  foster  care  or  institutions 
who  have  no  family  or  permanent 
home.  I  hope  that  the  select  commit- 
tee will  give  particular  attention  to 
these  children,  and  the  best  way  to 
meet  their  needs,  be  the  means  public 
or  private  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Again,  I  urge  the  support  of  all  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  important  legis- 
lation.* 


•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  16. 
a  measure  which  addresses  a  matter  of 
prime  Importance  to  the  American 
people,  namely  our  children.  Children 
represent  one-third  of  our  country's 
population,  but  this  special  constituen- 
cy lacks  adequate  attention  in  our  leg- 
islative process.  This  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fragmented  congressional  com- 
mittee system  and  complex  budget 
process  which  work  to  prevent  the 
needs  of  children  and  families  from 
being  adequately  heard  in  Congress. 
Additionally,  there  are  only  a  few  or- 
ganizations which  advocate  the  needs 
of  the  American  family  and  children. 

Along  with  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  16)  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families.  The  object 
of  this  committee  would  be  to  concen- 
trate on  the  needs,  status,  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  children  and  family 
in  our  country. 

While  many  of  us  serving  In  the 
Congress  have  families  and  often  con- 
sider ourselves  to  be  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  children  from  firsthand 
experience,  we  just  are  not  aware  of 
all  of  the  problems  of  children  from 
many  various  segments  of  our  socie- 
ty—yet we  are  being  asked  to  legislate 
governmental  policies  directly  affect- 
ing children  and  families. 

When  drafting  tax  legislation— legis- 
lation that  affects  each  and  every 
American  citizen  and  corporation— the 
members  and  staff  assistants  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  look  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  for 
their  expert  advice.  It  Is  this  oversight 
committee,  a  nonleglslative  committee, 
which  provides  the  foundation  for  the 
committee  bills. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
also  handles  certain  Issues  affecting 
our  children,  youth,  and  families.  Yet 
the  committee  must  rely  on  its  own 
committee  hearings  and  testimony  to 
receive  the  information  upon  which  to 
base  its  legislation.  While  other  com- 
mittees have  jurisdiction  over  comple- 
mentary programs,  there  is  often  a 
lack  of  coordination,  a  loss  of  interest, 
and  a  delay  in  the  hearing  process.  An 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  AFDC— 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren—and medicaid  programs. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  is 
my  point:  WhUe  the  fuU  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  must  consider  tax 
legislation,  unemployment  problems, 
social  security  reform  Issues,  medicare 
measures,  trade  barriers  and  tariffs,  as 
well  as  various  business  trust  funds 
such  as  the  airport  and  airways  devel- 
opment trust  fund  or  the  highway 
trust  fund,  and  many  other  miscella- 
neous revenue  matters,  quite  frankly, 
their  time  is  limited.  I  would  hate  to 
see  the  hard  work  of  every  member  of 
this  committee  go  down  the  drain 
simply  because  this  issue  was  edged 


out  of  importance  in  balance  with  the 
other  restraints  on  that  committee. 

And  this  is  not  only  true  with  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Presently,  children  and  family  matters 
are  divided  among  various  committees 
and  subcommittees  such  as  education, 
nutrition,  health  care,  juvenile  justice, 
and  employment.  But  by  establishing 
one  oversight  committee,  the  concerns 
of  children  and  family  will  be  given  a 
fresh  and  comprehensive  review. 

While  many  of  the  governmental 
policies  established  by  the  Congress 
directly  affect  children  and  families, 
often  their  concerns  are  not  given  a 
fair  hearing.  For  this  reason,  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  select  committee  is 
long  overdue. 

Among  the  organizations  endorsing 
the  resolution  are  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Child  Psychiatry,  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics.  Children's  De- 
fense Fund,  ChUd  Welfare  League. 
Coimcil  of  Jewish  Federations.  Family 
Service  Association,  BAarch  of  Dimes, 
National  Black  Child  Development  In- 
stitute, National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse.  National 
CouncU  of  Negro  Women,  National 
Easter  Seal  Society,  National  PTA. 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  and  the  Lu- 
theran Coimcil.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  others  that  I  have  not  listed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  here  today 
feel  that  this  is  important  legislation, 
legislation  which  should  be  addressed 
before  this  Congress  adjourns.  This 
oversight  committee  will  provide  Con- 
gress a  tool  to  assure  accountability 
and  reduce  overlap  among  current  pro- 
grams and  policies  affecting  children 
and  their  families.  The  committee  will 
have  no  legislative  jurisdiction,  but 
will  provide  continuing  review  of  the 
status,  needs,  and  success  of  this  spe- 
cial constituency.  The  Select  Commit- 
tee on  ChUdren,  Youth,  and  Families 
will  offer  an  essential  forum  during 
this  Congress  and  the  next  for  consid- 
eration of  public  and  private  sector 
policies  affecting  generations  to  come. 
I  urge  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
voting  for  this  legislation. 

It  is  important  to  discuss  funding  for 
this  committee.  But  I  wish  to  talk 
about  funding  in  two  steps:  First,  why 
budgetary  restraints  now  dictate  a 
need  for  this  select  committee;  and 
second,  why  this  committee  would  not 
unduly  strain  the  operating  budget. 

First,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  here 
know,  I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of 
restrained  Federal  spending.  Deficit 
spending  has  only  hurt  our  Nation  and 
brought  us  the  economic  ills  from 
which  we  are  suffering  today.  But, 
during  the  cutback  proeess  at  all  levels 
of  Government,  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  it  is  essential  that  the  welfare  of 
our  young  be  protected  and  supported. 
We  have  legislative  committees  fight- 
ing reduced  spending  the  many  areas- 
agriculture,  labor,  the  courts,  defense. 
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servicemen. 

some  alarming  statistics  re- 
Nation's  children  showed 
a  million  children  were  in 
homes.  Of  these,  almost 
there  for  2  years,  rough- 
lad  spent  more  than  6  years 
liomes  and  25  percent  were 
be  adopted  with  no  homes 
.  With  the  implementation 
Adaption  Assistance  and  Child 
these  statistics  are  im- 
they  are  far  from  satis- 
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So  let  us  go  back  to  talking  dollars. 
The  second  pwint  I  wish  to  make  today 
is  that  this  committee  would  not 
unduly  strain  the  operating  budget. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families,  which  we  pro- 
pose, will  be  limited  to  two  Congresses. 
It  will  not  be  open-ended  legislation, 
not  open  funded. 

It  is  emticipated  that  we  can  organize 
a  lean  staff  and  run  a  committee,  a 
competent  committee,  for  less  than  we 
appropriated  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics,  which  is  the  select  com- 
mittee with  the  lowest  budget  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  dollars  we  may  be  able  to  save 
in  the  long  term  are  well  worth  an  in- 
vestment by  this  Congress  in  a  com- 
mittee whose  sole  responsibility  is  the 
assessment  of  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  children  and  families  of  this 
country. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  school 
of  thought  that  one  should  throw 
more  Federal  dollars  at  a  problem  just 
to  solve  it.  History  shovrs  that  this 
simply  does  not  work.  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  need  to  reform 
our  bureaucracy  and  streamline  Feder- 
al spending. 

I  believe  that  we  will  save  more  Fed- 
eral dollars,  ease  more  Federal  regula- 
tions and  assist  a  greater  nimiber  of 
American  families  and  children  by 
concentrating  on  their  special  needs 
and  exposing  these  needs  to  the  public 
and  private  segments  of  our  society. 
Further,  we  will  cease  unnecessary 
rules  and  regulations  and  terminate 
senseless  duplication. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Members 
here  today  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

For  the  past  7  years,  I  have  either 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  legislation 
designating  the  week  of  Thanksgiving 
as  National  Family  Week.  Setting 
aside  1  week  for  national  observance 
affords  everyone  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  their  relationship  with 
their  families.  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  the  additional  re- 
sponsibility of  continuing  to  reflect 
upon  the  problems  and  needs  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  families  in  our  coun- 
try, the  remaining  51  weeks  of  the 
year. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  legislators 
of  this  age  to  draw  new  legislation  to 
continue  the  rights  and  privileges  en- 
visioned in  an  earlier,  simpler  age 
when  our  Constitution  was  drafted.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  new  oversight 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families  will  meet  the  challenge  of 
protecting  our  families  In  an  age  when 
the  foundation  of  our .  society,  the 
family,  can  be  easily  destroyed. 

I  will  certainly  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  final  passage  of  this  measure  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  this 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  during  the  98th  Congress 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  casting 
a  "yea"  vote.  Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  authoriza- 
tion to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  au- 
thored by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
George  Miller. 

This  committee  was  created  in  the 
97th  Congress,  but,  unfortunately,  was 
unable  to  meet  before  the  end  of  that 
Congress. 

This  committee  must  be  established 
so  that  we  can  study  the  problems  of 
children  and  families.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  committee  would  bring  these 
problems  to  the  fore,  so  that  the  at- 
tention of  this  Congress  and  the 
present  administration  might  be 
drawn  to  them,  and  to  possible  solu- 
tions for  them. 

Along  with  other  draconian  cuts  in 
programs  that  benefit  children  and 
their  families,  this  administration  has 
proposed  in  its  current  budget  a  cut  of 
15  percent  in  fimds  for  child  nutrition. 
In  addition,  the  proposal  to  incorpo- 
rate child  nutrition  programs  in  block 
grants  to  our  economically  troubled 
States,  who  probably  will  not  be  able 
to  fund  such  programs,  is  the  kiss  of 
death.  This  is  not  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  be  moving. 

We  need  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth  and  Families.  The 
children  of  this  country,  who  someday 
will  be  sitting  where  we  are  today,  de- 
serve this.  This  are  our  only  hope,  and 
our  true  defense.* 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  312.  nays 
69,  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No. 

61 

yEAS-312 

Addabbo 

AuCoin 

Bevill 

Akaka 

Barnes 

Blaggi 

AlbosU 

Bateman 

Bilirakis 

Alexander 

Bates 

Bllley 

Anderson 

Bedeil 

Boehlert 

Andrews  (NO 

Beilenson 

Boggs 

Annunzio 

Bennett 

Boland 

Anthony 

Bereuter 

Boner 

Applegate 

Bennan 

Bonior 

Aspln 

Bethune 

BorsU 

Boucher 

Hoyer 

Pepper 

Bouquard 

Hubbard 

Perkins 

Boxer 

Huckaby 

Petri 

Breaux 

Hughes 

Porter 

Britt 

Hunter 

Price 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Pritchard 

Brown  (CA) 

Hyde 

QuiUen 

Bryant 

Ireland 

Rahall 

Burton  (IN) 

Jacobs 

Rangel 

Byron 

Johnson 

Ratchford 

Campbell 

Kaptur 

Ray 

Carper 

Kasich 

Regula 

Carr 

Kazen 

Reid 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Richardson 

Chappie 

Kennelly 

Ridge 

Clarke 

Kildee 

Rinaldo 

Clay 

Kogovsek 

Rodino 

dinger 

Kolter 

Roe 

Coats 

Kostmayer 

Rogers 

Coelho 

LaFal(V 

Rose 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lagomarsino 

Roth 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lantos 

Roukema 

Collins 

LatU 

Rowland 

Conte 

Leach 

Roybal 

Cooper 

Lehman  (CA) 

Russo 

Courter 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sabo 

Coyne 

Leland 

Savage 

Daub 

Lent 

Sawyer 

Davis 

Levin 

Scheuer 

de  la  Garza 

Levine 

Schneider 

Dellums 

Levltas 

Schroeder 

Derrick 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schumer 

DeWlne 

Lewis  (FL) 

Seiberling 

Dickinson 

Long  (MD) 

Sensenbrenner 

Dingell 

Lott 

Shannon 

Dixon 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sharp 

Donnelly 

Lowry  (WA) 

Shaw 

Dorgan 

Lujan 

Shelby 

Dowdy 

Luken 

Sikorskl 

Downey 

MacKay 

Simon 

Duncan 

Madlgan 

Steisky 

Durbin 

Markey 

Skelton 

Dwyer 

Martin  (NO 

Slattery 

Dymally 

Martinez 

Smith  (FL) 

Early 

MaUui 

Smith  (lA) 

Eckart 

Mavroules 

Smith  (NE) 

Edgar 

Mazzoli 

Smith  (NJ) 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCain 

Snowe 

Emerson 

McCandless 

Snyder 

Erdreich 

McCloskey 

Solaiz 

Evans  (ID 

McCoUum 

Spence 

FasceU 

McCurdy 

Spratt 

Fazio 

McDade 

St  Germain 

Feighan 

McEwen 

staggers 

Ferraro 

McGrath 

Stark 

Fiedler 

McHugh 

Stratton 

Fish 

McKeman 

Studds 

Flippo 

Mica 

Swift 

Foglietu 

Mikulski 

Synar 

Ford  (MI) 

MUler  (CA) 

TaUon 

Ford(TN) 

MlneU 

Tauzin 

Forsythe 

Minish 

Taylor 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Thomas  (GA> 

Frank 

Moakley 

Torres 

Franklin 

Mollohan 

Torricelli 

Frost 

Montgomery 

UdaU 

Fuqua 

Moody 

Valentine 

Garcia 

Morrison  (CT) 

Vandergriff 

Gaydos 

Morrison  (WA) 

Vento 

Gejdenson 

Mrazek 

Volkmer 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Vucanovlch 

GUman 

Murtha 

Walgren 

Gingrich 

Natcher 

Watkins 

Glickman 

Neal 

Waxman 

Gonzalez 

Nelson 

Weaver 

Gore 

Nichols 

Weiss 

Gradison 

Nlelson 

Wheat 

Gray 

Nowak 

Whitehurst 

Guarini 

03rien 

Whitten 

Hall  (IN) 

Dakar 

Williams  (MT) 

Hall  (OH) 

Oberstar 

WiUlams  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Wilson 

Hammerschmidt  Olin 

WIrth 

Harkln 

Ortiz 

Wise 

Harrison 

Ottinger 

Wolf 

Hatcher 

Owens 

Wortley 

Hawkins 

Oxley 

Wright 

Hefner 

Packard 

Wyden 

Heftel 

PanetU 

WyUe 

Hertel 

Parris 

Yates 

Hller 

Patman 

Tatron 

Hillis 

Patterson 

Young  (AK) 

Horton 

Pease 

Young  (MO) 

Howard 

Penny 

Zablocki 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Cheney 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Craig 

Crane.  PhlUp 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erlenbom 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Green 
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Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Holt 

Hopkliu 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Leath 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

McDonald 

MlUer  (OH) 

Moore 


Moorhead 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Pickle 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

RostenkowaU 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Solomon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 

Weber 

Whittaker 
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Andrews  (TX) 

Bonker 

Boaco 

Broomfield 

Burton  (CA) 

CUimey 

Chappell 

Conyers 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Dicks 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans (lA) 

Florio 

Foley 


Gibbons 

Goodling 

HIghtower 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Liplnski 

Long  (LA) 

Lundlne 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL> 

Martin  (NY) 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Michel 

Mollnari 


Myers 

Puraell 

Rudd 

Schulze 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Towns 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Washington 

WhIUey 

Winn 

Wolpe 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 
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Mr.  PASHAYAN  and  Mr.  ED- 
WARDS of  Oklahoma  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  COYNE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


Mr.  Marriott  of  Utah; 
Mr.  Fish  of  New  York; 
Mr.  CoATS  of  Indiana; 
Mr.  Bliley  of  Virginia; 
Mr.  Wolf  of  Virginia; 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana; 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut; 
Mr.  McKernan  of  Maine;  and 
Bins.  VucANOvicH  of  Nevada. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Resolution  16,  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE   ON   CHIL- 
DREN. YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES 
The   SPEAKER.    Pursuant   to   the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  House  Reso- 
lution 16,  98th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies  the   following   Members   of   the 
House: 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  chairman: 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida; 
Mrs.  Schroeder  of  Colorado: 
Mrs.  BoGGS  of  Louisiana: 
Mi*- McHuGH  of  New  York; 
Mf?  Patterson  of  California; 
Ms.  Mikulski  of  Maryland:  <-• 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Anthony  of  Arkansas: 
Mrs.  Boxer  of  California; 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan: 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut: 
Mr.  Richardson  of  New  Mexico; 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia; 
Mr.  Sikorski  of  Minnesota; 
Mr.  Wheat  of  Missouri; 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELUGENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
6(f).  rule  X  and  clause  1.  rule  XLVIII. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence the  following  Members  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  BoLAND  of  Massachusetts,  chair- 
man; 

Zablocki  of  Wisconsin; 
Mazzoli  of  Kentucky; 
MiNETA  of  California; 
Fowler  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  Gore  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  Stokes  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  McCuRDY  of  Oklahoma; 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia: 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Stump  of  Arizona;  and 

Mr.  Goodling  of  Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House   the    following   communication 
from    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries: 
ComnTTEE  OH  Merchant  Marine 

AND  Fisheries, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   Pursuant   to  Public 
Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress.  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  Academy  for 
the  year  1983. 

The  Honorable  Gerry  E.  Studds  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey. 
The  Honorable  Don  Young  of  Alaska. 
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se  ve 


Sine  srely. 


PURTHfcR  COMMUNICATION 

PROW  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE DN  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  ]  ISHERIES 

:  5PEAKER    laid    before    the 
I  he   following  communication 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
Marine  and  Fisheries: 


The 
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CoMMi'^nz  OH  Merchant  Marihi 

AND  Fisheries. 
wiahington,  D.C.,  February  1.  1983. 
.  THciiAS  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 

the  House.  House  of  Represenla- 

Washington,  B.C. 

R.   Speaker:   Pursuant   to  Public 

the  96th  Congress,  as  amended,  I 

the  following  Members  of 

„  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 

.  _  to  the  United  SUtes  Merchant 

>^ademy  for  the  year  1983. 

Hi^orable  Mario  Biaggi  of  New  York. 

Brian  J.  Donnelly  of  Mas- 


(fi 
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Hon 
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tives. 
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Law  453 
have 
the 

Fisheries 
of  VisitoH 
Marine 
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With 


Honorable 

Hdnorable  Gene  Snyder  of  Kentucky. 
Chiirman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
M  irine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  author- 
si  rve  as  an  ex  officio  meml)er  of  the 

«  armest  personal  regards.  I  am. 


Sin  ;erely. 


The 
provisic^ 
the 
points 
itors  to 
my  the 
of  the 

Mr. 
Mr 
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of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 

■ine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  author- 
as  an  ex  office  member  of  the 


Walter  B.  Jones. 

Chairman. 


the  U.S.  Military  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  DixoH  of  California.  Mr.  Hefner 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Roth  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Fish  of  New  York. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 

BOARD    OF    VISITORS    TO    VS. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10  United  States 
Code  6968(a).  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Murtha 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Holt  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  Spence  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 


REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  AND  AFFILLATED 
AGENCIES-MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday,  February 
2.  1983.) 


Walter  B.  Jones. 

Chairman. 


APPOIfTMENT 
BOAID 
COAST 


AS  MEMBERS  OF 
OF    VISITORS    TO    U.S. 
GUARD  ACADEMY 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  CoH.  Res.  8 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrinof.  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday,  February  3, 
1983,  or  Friday,  February  4,  1983,  pursuant 
to  a  motion  of  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  12  noon  on  Monday, 
February  14,  1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  BOARD— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday.  February 
2.  1983.) 


SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 

of  section  194(a),  title  14  of 

United  States  Code,  the  Chair  ap- 

5  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 

the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acade- 

f  ollowing  Members  on  the  part 

1  [ouse: 

^EJDENSON  of  Connecticut  and 
of  Connecticut. 


MC  EClNNEY  I 


APPOI  fJTMENT 
BOAID 


mer::hant 


AS  members  of 

OF    VISITORS    TO    U.S. 
MARINE  ACADEMY 


SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to   the 

._  of  section  2,  Public  Law  96- 

Eunended.  the  Chair  appoints  as 

of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 

Merchant  Marine  Academy 

Members  on  the  part  of 


D  1710 

ECONOMIC      REPORT      OF      THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE       FROM 
THE       PRESIDENT       OF       THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,   referred   to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  February 
2,  1983.) 


House; 


;  i'ERRARO  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
of  New  York. 


AS  MEMBERS  OF 

OF   VISITORS    TO    U.S. 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 


APPO  NTMENT 
BOARD 


SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 

._  of  title   10  United  States 

1355(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 

membirs  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  TOUR- 
ISM   POLICY    COUNCIL    COVER- 
ING   FISCAL    YEAR     1982— MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,   referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 
(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  February 
2.  1983.) 


D  1720 

TRIBUTE     TO     SECRETARY     OF 
HEALTH     AND     HUMAN     SERV- 
ICES  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      (Mr. 
CouGHLiN)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

general  LEAVE 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
week  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  outgoing  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Drew  Lewis.  Today  I 
am  deeply  honored  to  pay  tribute  to 
another  departing  Cabinet  officer  who 
is  also  a  Pennsylvanian  from  Mont- 
gomery County  and  a  longtime  person- 
al friend— Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Richard  Schweiker.  After  22 
year  of  Federal  service,  Dick 
Schweiker  will  be  leaving  Government 
service  within  the  next  few  days  to 
become  president  of  the  American 
Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

Appointed  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan  2  years  ago.  Dick  Schweiker 
brought  to  his  post  at  HHS  a  unique 
set  of  qualifications:  Intelligence,  busi- 
ness sense,  political  savvy,  and  legisla- 
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tlve  experience  with  complex  health 
care  and  social  service  issues.  Dick  was 
valedictorian  of  his  class  at  Norris- 
town.  Pa.,  high  school  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  Penn  State.  He  served  for  10 
years  as  president  of  American  Olean 
Tile  Co.  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  the  Nation's 
leading  manufacturer  of  ceramic  tile. 
A  founder  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Young  Republican  Club.  Dick 
launched  a  winning  political  career  in 
1960  when  at  age  34  he  was  elected 
U.S.  Congressman  from  the  13th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  four 
terms  in  the  House  and  followed  these 
with  two  terms  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
While  in  the  Senate.  Dick  served  on 
both  the  authorizing  and  appropria- 
tions committees  for  HHS  programs. 

This  considerable  experience  has  en- 
abled Dick  Schweiker  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  capable  HHS  Secre- 
taries of  any  administration.  The  Job 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  toughest  in  the  world.  As  head  of 
the  mammoth  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Dick  adminis- 
tered the  third  largest  budget  in  the 
world,  ranking  only  behind  the  total 
U.S.  Federal  budget  and  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Undeterred  by  the  view  of  many 
that  HHS  was  uncontrolled  and  to  a 
large  extent  uncontrollable,  Dick  has 
used  his  impressive  credentials  to  ac- 
complish what  many  had  considered 
"undo-able."  During  the  sixties  and 
seventies  the  HHS  budget  ballooned  as 
many  social  programs  were  enacted  or 
expanded— medicare,  medicaid,  social 
security,  and  mental  health  programs 
to  mention  only  a  few.  HHS  spending 
and  staff  increased  rapidly.  Yet.  in 
just  2  years  at  HHS,  Secretary 
Schweiker  has  reduced  the  staff  by 
10.500  and  cut  the  annual  growth  rate 
of  the  Department's  budget  from  16  to 
10.5  percent.  While  social  service 
spending  has  increased  imder  Dick 
Schweiker  in  order  to  meet  human 
needs,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
brought  under  greater  control. 

The  Schweiker  years  at  Health  and 
Human  Services  have  been  marked  by 
a  combination  of  tighter  fiscal  man- 
agement tempered  by  a  sensitivity  to 
compelling  social  needs  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  young.  In 
the  management  areas,  Dick 
Schweiker  has  improved  the  Depart- 
ment's debt  collection  record,  reduced 
paperwork  burdens,  eliminated  unnec- 
essary payments,  attacked  fraud,  and 
reformed  programs  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 

Most  notably,  under  Secretary 
Schweiker,  25  previously  categorical 
HHS  grant  programs  were  consolidat- 
ed into  seven  block  grants  in  record 
time  following  enactment  of  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  In 
the  process,  substantial  savings  were 
realized  and  over  300  pages  of  Federal 
regtilations  were  reduced  to  just  6. 


More  recently  Dick  Schweiker  has 
moved  ahead  with  an  important  cost- 
saving  change  In  the  medicare  pro- 
gram—prospective hospital  reimburse- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  that  costs  have 
been  more  tightly  controlled,  Dick 
Schweiker  has  worked  hard  to  make 
sure  that  necessary  budget  restraint 
and  regulatory  relief  did  not  over- 
shadow his  Department's  responsibil- 
ity to  meet  basic  health  and  social 
service  needs  as  well  as  respond  to 
crises.  Special  initiatives  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Secretary  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  orphan  drugs, 
to  undertake  a  major  study  of  the 
health  effects  of  agent  orange  expo- 
sure on  Vietnam  veterans,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  handicapped  infants. 
Efforts  to  examine  the  problem  of 
teenage  alcohol  abuse,  to  reduce  high 
blood  pressure  by  increased  sodium  la- 
beling on  processed  foods,  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  Cuban  and  Haitian 
refugees,  and  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  have  also  been 
among  Dick  Schweiker's  special  inter- 
ests and  concerns. 

Last  year  Dick  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  Government's  quick  response  to 
the  Tylenol  contamination  tragedies. 
Within  months  a  new  requirement  for 
tamper-resistant  drug  packaging  had 
been  implemented. 

As  a  department  head.  Dick 
Schweiker  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
do  what  many  of  us  would  like  to  be 
able  to  do,  that  is,  carry  out  some  of 
his  own  personal  legislative  proposals. 
In  the  Senate.  Dick  succeeded  in 
having  his  bill  passed  to  create  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Diabetes  and 
the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board. 
In  addition.  Dick  pushed  hard  in  Con- 
gress for  increased  preventive  health 
care,  greater  funding  for  cancer  and 
heart  disease  research,  sickle  cell 
anemia  programs,  and  efforts  to 
combat  lead  paint  poisoning.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  have  received  such  strong 
support  from  the  Secretary  during  the 
past  2  years  and  that  the  NIH  budget 
has  increased  imder  his  leadership. 

Dick  Schweiker's  contributions  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  to  the  entire  Federal 
Government  will  be  felt  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  congratulate  Dick  on 
his  long  and  outstanding  record  of 
service  to  the  Nation.  I  wish  Dick  suc- 
cess In  his  new  role  and  the  very  best 
for  both  he  and  Claire  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  as  Pennsylvanlans  are  certainly 
proud  of  the  record  that  Dick 
Schweiker  has  compiled  in  his  service 
to  his  Nation,  as  a  Congressman,  as  a 
Senator.,  as  a  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
date, and  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Htmian  Services. 


In  many  of  these  assignments.  Dick 
Schweiker  was  confronted  with  diffi- 
ctilt  choices  and  very  difficult  situa- 
tions. He  came  through  those  situa- 
tions as  an  independent  thinker  and  as 
an  independent  decisionmaker,  not 
willing  to  be  intimidated  and  perfectly 
willing  to  do  the  unpopular  thing 
when  he  thought  it  was  necessary. 

His  service  as  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  exemplified  those 
qualities.  He  was  more  than  a  good  sol- 
dier within  this  administration.  He 
was  a  commander  assigned  the  tough 
job  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our 
Nation's  health  and  himian  services 
efforts  at  the  same  time  we  face  cru- 
cial budget  decisions  which  cut  the 
rate  of  growth  of  many  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

Dick  Schweiker  took  that  case  to  the 
country  and  though  that  case  was  con- 
troversial, he  won  the  battle  in  the 
Congress  in  large  part  by  convincing 
the  country  that  we  could  do  more 
with  less  growth.  Then  he  was  able  to 
put  those  policies  into  action  and 
showed  that  they  could  work  within 
his  Department. 

Secretary  Schweiker's  successor  has 
a  big  job  ahead  of  her  to  continue  to 
lead  the  fight  for  reform  while  admin- 
istering the  agency  in  a  way  to  insure 
that  those  reforms  are  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people. 

The  Nation  is  going  tojniss  the  lead- 
ership of  Dick  Schweiker  In  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Certainly  Dick  Schweiker  is  a  person 
of  monumental  independence  and  in- 
tegrity, and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  C^linger). 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  commend  him  very  much  for  bring- 
ing this  special  order  to  honor  a  really 
outstanding  public  servant. 

I  first  met  Dick  Schweiker  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1968.  I  was  a  delegate;  Dick  was 
finishing  8  years  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  was  about  to  begin 
his  12-year  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  both  Houses,  Dick  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion. Pennsylvania  Senators  have  a 
tradition  of  moderation.  Dick 
Schweiker  embodied  that  tradition 
while  also  earning  a  reputation  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  educational  re- 
search and  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. Penn  State  University,  which 
lies  in  my  district  and  from  which 
Dick  Schweiker  received  the  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award  in  1970,  is  a 
prime  example  of  Dick  Schweiker's  ef- 
forts to  support  education  research. 

As  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Dick  Schweiker  took  on  per- 
haps the  most  challenging  job  in  Gov- 
ernment.  In   assuming   responsibility 
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D  1730 


we  all  are  the  losers,  but  we 

the  contribution  that 

have  made. 

net  Dick  Schweiker  when  I 

for  Congress,  and  he  sur- 

He  surprised  me  because  he 

have  so  much  time  to  spend 

who  was  running  for  a 

was  considered  safe  on  the 

and  yet  he  tutored  me  and 

benefit  of  his  long  experi- 

the  race  was  thought  to  be 

neck.  I  will  never  forget  that. 

Member  of  this  House  and  a 

of    the    Subcommittee    on 

Environment,  I  had  the 

uid  the  opportunity  to  work 

then-Secretary    Schweiker 

him  to  be  extremely  knowl- 

extremely  hard  working,  and 

although  spending  enor- 

in  his  job,  always  capable 

a  joke,  a  personal  concern 

people. 

an  honest  man,  a  man  of  in- 
likes  of  which  we  can  only 
pride  in  when  they  serve  us 
serve  their  country. 
Schweiker  is  still  a  very  young 
I  assume  we  will  see  his  in- 
will  feel  his  influence  in 
and     throughout     this 
vorking  on  behalf  of  issues  of 
interest  to  the  people  of  this 
is  well  as  issues  of  deep  pro- 
interest  to  Dick  Schweiker. 
tnink  many  of  us  recognized 
Lewis,  Dick  Schweiker  may 
down  from  this  particular 


position  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  going  into  the  private  sector,  but 
he  will  continue  to  act  on  behalf  of 
high  performance  in  Government, 
high  integrity  in  Government,  and  I 
do  not  think  by  any  means  we  have 
seen,  here  in  Washington,  whether  in 
public  office  or  without,  the  last  of 
Dick  Schweiker. 

I  wish  him  and  Claire  all  the  very 
best  in  the  new  directions  their  lives 
Arc  t&R.iiis* 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things  that  I 
have  always  said  about  Dick  is,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  administering 
this  huge  Department,  he  was  the 
fastest  man  on  returning  a  phone  call. 
He  was  better  than  any  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary I  have  ever  Icnown  in  returning 
phone  calls,  better  than  Deputy  Secre- 
taries and  Under  Secretaries.  He 
would  call  you  right  back. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Exactly.  One  of  the 
innovations  that  was  not  mentioned— I 
do  not  believe  was  mentioned— that  he 
brought  to  HHS  was  a  new  concern  for 
health  as  opposed  to  sickness,  wellness 
as  opposed  to  sickness,  and  the  whole 
field  of  preventive  health  received  a 
tremendous  boost  with  the  sec- 
retaryship of  Dick  Schweiker. 

His  legacy  remains  today  in  the  De- 
partment in  terms  of  the  Department 
committed  to  fostering  preventive 
health  care  and  wellness  and  good 
health  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  not  just  attention  to  people 
after  they  have  gotten  ill. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  j^eld  to  another  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  appreciate  the 
special  effort  that  the  gentleman  has 
put  forth  to  announce  formally  and  to 
help  ease  the  path  out  of  Government 
for  Richard  Schweiker,  but  the  gentle- 
man is  to  be  commended  for  some- 
thing beyond  the  accolades  which  we 
so  properly  cast  toward  Richard 
Schweiker,  for  I  endorse  wholeheart- 
edly all  that  my  senior  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  have  said  about  that 
good  public  servant. 

I  believe  that  his  record  will  live  for 
a  long  time,  not  just  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  but  also 
where  it  has  touched  all  America. 

But  the  added  service  that  the  gen- 
tleman does  in  bringing  this  particular 
special  order  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is,  I  hope,  a 
new  awareness,  a  higher  level  of 
thrust,  so  to  speak,  on  the  role  that  a 
Cabinet  official  plays  in  our  form  of 
government. 

Throughout  history,  only  a  sprin- 
kling of  Cabinet  members  have  made 
the  frontlines  and  the  front  pages  of 


our  historic  annals,  only  because  of 
great  wars  in  which  a  Secretary  of 
State  might  have  played  an  important 
part,  or  other  greater  issues  in  which 
the  times  called  for  focusing  in  on 
someone  or  other  of  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  served  in  the  various 
Cabinet  positions  since  our  beginnings. 
But  I  believe  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  would  be  doing  a  solid  serv- 
ice to  his  constituents  if  he  or  she 
would  simply  relate  back  to  his  con- 
stituents that  person  from  his  home  or 
home  area  who  really  did  serve  in  a 
Cabinet  of  one  of  the  previous  admin- 
istrations, because  we  all  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  left  private  life, 
as  I  mentioned  during  accolades  for 
Drew  Lewis,  and  who  have  played  an 
important  role  in  their  country's  histo- 
ry by  coming  to  answer  the  call  of  a 
President  to  serve  in  his  Cabinet. 

We  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  history 
of  Cabinet  members,  go  as  far  back  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  Secretary  of 
War  came  from  our  Conunonwealth. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  when  we  in 
later  years  look  back  on  our  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  at 
the  history  of  these  times,  the  names 
of  Drew  Lewis  and  now  Richard 
Schweiker  will  loom  high  in  our  recol- 
lections of  the  history  of  the  seventies 
and  the  eighties. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. He  is  always  very  thought-pro- 
voking in  his  comments  and  very  elo- 
quent in  his  comments.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
will  miss  Dick  Schweiker  as  a  personal 
friend  as  he  goes  into  the  private 
sector.  I  know  that  he  will  be  very  suc- 
cessful. He  and  Claire  and  their  won- 
derful family,  I  know,  have  many 
years  of  joy  and  happiness  and  success 
ahead  of  them.  Let  me  just  wish  them 
Godspeed. 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
proach to  high  public  service  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  most  recently  to  decide 
to  leave  it  is  best  explained  by  a 
remark  of  the  first  Pennsylvanian  to 
render  it. 

"Look  before  you,"  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin said  in  1735,  "or  you  will  find  your- 
self behind." 

Former  Congressman,  former  Sena- 
tor, Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Richard  S.  Schweiker  almost 
never  found  himself  behind,  to  my 
knowledge. 

For  example,  one  of  my  early  experi- 
ences working  with  him  was  in  estab- 
lishing through  the  Brewston  Bureau 
of  Mines  a  pilot  synfuels  plant  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  this  was  in  the 
early  seventies  before  OPEC  became  a 
household  epithet. 

The  Schweiker  touch  meant  looking 
ahead  to  see  the  problems  that  were 
out  there,  and  then  trying  to  find  a 
better  way. 


Nationally  he  will  be  remembered 
for  his  legislative  efforts  to  eliminate 
fraud  and  waste  in  medicare  and  in 
the  armed  services,  for  his  compassion 
and  his  interest  in  health,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  fight  against  diabetes. 

But  we  in  Pennsylvania— on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  work  with  him  during  his  22 
years  of  public  service  also  will  remem- 
ber him  for  his  cooperation  and  his 
abiding  interest  in  seeing  that  things 
came  out  right  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  il- 
lustrious background. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker 

SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Bom:  June  1. 1926  (Norristown.  Pa.). 
Education:  1944,  Norristown  High  School 
(Valedictorian);    1950,    B.A.    Pennsylvania 
State  University  (Phi  Beta  Kappa). 

Military  Service:  1944-46.  served  as  elec- 
tronics technician  aboard  aircraft  carrier. 

Married:  1955,  to  Claire  Coleman  (five 
children). 

Business  Experience:  1950  to  1960,  presi- 
dent of  nation's  largest  ceramic  tile  manu- 
facturer. 

House  of  RepresenUtives:   1961  to   1969 
(13th  District,  Pa.). 
Senate:  1969  to  1981. 

With  20  years  Congressional  experience  in 
federal  health  and  welfare  policy,  Richard 
Schultz  .Schweiker  was  sworn  in  Jan.  22, 
1981.  as  the  14th  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (formerly  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare). 

Schweiker  had  served  eight  years  repre- 
senting Pennsylvania's  13th  DUtrict  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  two  six-year 
terms  In  the  Senate.  As  senator.  Schweiker 
was  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Senate 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcommit- 
tee, and  ranking  member  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health  and 
Human  Services.  He  was  In  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  dealing  with  both  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  yearly  appropriations  in  the 
areas  of  health,  education,  welfare,  labor 
and  aging,  and  his  expertise  In  these  areas 
was  well-known. 

An  acknowledged  leader  in  the  fight 
against  diabetes,  Schweiker  was  the  author 
of  legislation  creating  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Diabetes  and  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board.  In  addition,  the  96th  Con- 
gress enacted  his  Medicaid  anti-fraud 
amendment  requiring  states  to  use  a  sophis- 
ticated computer  system  to  detect  abuse  In 
the  Medicaid  program. 

Schweiker  was  also  the  author  of  compre- 
hensive health  care  reform  legislation  intro- 
duced. In  the  96th  Congress,  designed  to 
both  increase  health  care  coverage  and  pro- 
mote cost  sharing  and  Increased  choice 
among  competitive  health  insurance  plans. 

Among  Schwelker's  other  primary  legisla- 
tive concerns  In  the  health  field:  preventive 
health  care,  cancer  and  heart  disease  re- 
search, reform  of  the  nation's  blood  pro- 
gram, halting  federal  support  for  abortions, 
legislation  combating  sickle  cell  anemia  and 
lead  paint  poisoning. 

Schweiker  was  bom  June  1,  1926,  In  Nor- 
ristown, Pa.  to  Malcolm  Alderfer  and 
Blanche  Schultz  Schweiker.  He  attended  el- 
ementary and  junior  high  schools  In 
Worcester.  Pa.,  and  was  Norristown  High 
School  valedictorian  in  1944.  He  enlisted  In 
the  Navy  at  the  age  of  17  and  served  as  an 


electronics   technician   aboard   an   aircraft 
carrier  In  World  War  II. 

He  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  In  1950,  graduating 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

IN  1955.  he  married  Claire  Coleman  (the 
original  "Miss  Claire"  of  the  children's  TV 
program  "Romper  Room").  They  have  five 
children:  Malcolm  C.  23;  Lanl  Lynne.  20; 
Kyle  Claire.  16;  Richard  S.  Jr..  14;  Lara 
Kristl,  11:  and  one  grandchild. 

A  businessman  from  1950  to  1960.  he  rose 
to  president  In  the  American  Olean  TUe  Co. 
in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  the  country's  leading  man- 
ufacturer of  ceramic  tile.  He  was  active  In 
the  local  Republic  Party  as  precinct  worker 
and  committeeman,  and  he  founded  the 
Montgomery  County  (Pa.)  Young  Republi- 
can Club. 

In  1960.  when  he  was  34,  he  won  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
served  on  the  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees.  He  co-au- 
thored a  book,  "How  to  End  the  Draft," 
which  presented  the  formula  later  used  In 
creating  the  Volunteer  Army.  In  addition, 
the  "Schweiker  Act"  of  1965  provided  for 
cash  awards  to  military  personnel  who  sug- 
gested money-saving  Ideas.  The  Schweiker 
Act  has  resulted  In  savings  of  more  than  $1 
billion  to  taxpayers.  He  was  re-elected  In 
1962.  1964  and  1966. 

Schweiker  ran  for  the  Senate  In  1968  and 
defeated  Incumbent  Joseph  8.  Clark.  He  was 
re-elected  In  1974.  In  addition  to  his  service 
on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Schweiker  served  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Joint  Economic  Committee,  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Activities.  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
and  the  Technology  Assessment  Board. 

He  was  selected  by  President  Reagan  to  be 
his  running  mate  In  the  1976  GOP  presiden- 
tial campaign.  In  the  1980  race  he  served  as 
President  Reagan's  northeast  states  cam- 
paign chairman. 

Schweiker  has  received  seven  honorary 
doctoral  degrees.  Among  other  honors  he 
has  received  are:  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  Award  (1974);  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  Key  Award  (1974. 
1977);  OIC's  Legislative  Pathfinder  Award 
(1980);  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Award  (1974);  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  Distinguished  Service 
Award  (1978);  Pennsylvania  Pro-Life  Con- 
vention Award  (1978);  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties Distinguished  Service  Award  (1980);  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Best  Award.  American  Diabetes 
Association  (1974);  Humanitarian  Award, 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation  (1974,  1977); 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation  "Man  of  the 
Year"  Award  (1980);  PA/Conservatlve 
Union  -Appreciation  Award"  (1978);  Dlstln- 
gutehed  Alumnus  Award,  Pennsylvania 
State  University  (1970);  Volunteers  of  Amer- 
ican Booth  Award  (1980);  and  Honorary 
Member.  Slumbering  Groundhog  Lodge, 
QuarryvlUe.  Pa.  (1970). 


And  in  all  of  this,  the  Secretary 
came  as  close  as  Is  humanly  possible  to 
the  mark  set  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Dick  Schweiker  almost  never  foimd 
himself  behind.* 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
happen  to  know  that  Secretary 
Schweiker  recently  received  a  football 
shirt  from  his  alma  mater— Penn 
State— with  a  big  No.  1  on  the  front. 
As  that  shirt  signifies  the  outstanding 


achievement  of  a  football  team  he  fol- 
lowed closely,  so  too.  can  a  record  of 
quality  and  achievement  be  brought  to 
any  recoimting  of  Dick  Schwelker's 
years  of  service  in  Washington. 

While  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  1^ 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  on 
many  projects.  Dick  Schweiker  cared 
deeply  about  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
showed  it  in  his  commitment  to 
projects  like  the  Keystone  Synthetic 
Fuels  Plant,  the  Homer  City  Coal  Gas- 
ification Plant,  and  highway  projects 
such  as  Route  219. 

Dick  Schweiker  had  a  deserved  repu- 
tation for  studying  the  issues,  working 
hard,  and  developing  creative,  progres- 
sive solutions  to  problems  facing  our 
State  and  our  Nation.  For  the  past  2 
years,  he  presided  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
during  one  of  its  most  controversial 
and  difficult  periods.  As  always.  Dick 
Schweiker  brought  to  the  job  a  calm, 
reasonable  approach  that  helped  the 
agency  deal  with  issues  and  overcome 
obstacles. 

Maybe  one  of  the  most  enduring 
memories  I  have  of  Senator  Schweiker 
involved  an  aged  immigrant  woman 
who  lived  in  Cambria  County.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  1978  session.  I  was 
able  with  the  help  of  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Peter  Rodino  to  get 
legislation  through  the  House  grant- 
ing this  woman  citizenship.  With 
many  national  issues  still  pending  in 
the  Senate,  it  could  have  been  easy  for 
Senator  Schweiker  to  overlook  an 
issue  like  this— but  he  was  determined 
to  see  it  passed,  and  in  the  final  mo- 
ments, late  at  night,  he  was  able  to 
help  this  woman  obtain  her  citizen- 
ship. 

Whether  you  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  Dick  Schweiker  on  individual 
issues,  everyone  agrees  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, a  man  with  compassion,  and  a 
man  who  cares  deeply  for  the  future 
of  his  Nation.  Individuals  like  that  are 
always  missed  in  Government,  but  I 
wish  Dick  success  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors, and  hope  he  has  a  bit  more  time 
to  spend  with  his  family.  On  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania's  12th 
Congressional  District.  I  thank  him 
for  all  his  help.» 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  say  a  few  words  on 
behalf  of  Secretary  Richard 
Schweiker.  an  able  administrator  for 
the  last  2  years  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  His  resig- 
nation from  that  post  and  the  political 
arena  as  a  whole  takes  many  of  us  by 
surprise— it  is  truly  a  great  loss  to 
those  whom  he  has  served  long  and 
conscientiously,  the  American  public. 

On  several  occasions.  Secretary 
Schweiker  has  appeared  before  my 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
presenting  testimony  which  called  for 
reductions  in  domestic  social  programs 
imder   his  department's  purview;   he 
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Americans.  Under  Secretary 

Schweiker's  leadership.  HHS  has  coop- 
erated extensively  with  States  to  bring 
about  savings  in  federally  supported 
programs  while  continuing  to  serve 
needy  Americans.  Partnerships  with 
the  private  sector  and  volunteer  pro- 
grams have  also  been  forged  to  im- 
prove services.  He  has  also  guided 
health  improvements  through  HHS 
public  health  and  health  research 
measures. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  appreciation  to  Dick 
Schweiker  for  his  dedicated  service 
and  contributions  to  the  American 
people.  He  has  served  with  distinction 
and  I  wish  him  continued  success  in 
the  years  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  more  than  two  decades  of  serving 
the  public,  Dick  Schweiker  has  decid- 
ed to  become  the  chief  national 
spokesman  for  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry. I  have  every  confidence  that 
Dick  will  bring  the  same  competence 
and  dedication  to  his  new  endeavors  as 
he  has  given  to  the  American  people 
all  these  years. 

Dick  Schweiker  has  had  a  varied 
Government  career.  It  began  with  his 
tour  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
Then,  in  1960,  the  people  of  his  home 
district  in  Peruisylvania  recognized  his 
talents  and  elected  him  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  reelected 
three  times,  and  in  1968,  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
sent  him  to  the  Senate.  After  12  years 
in  the  other  body,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices by  President  Reagan.  Anyone  who 
can  r\m  a  $200  billion  Department  and 
manage  160,000  employees  for  2  years 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  just  about  any- 
thing. 

Dick  Schweiker  has  been  a  man  of 
principle  and  a  most  able  administra- 
tor. I  join  others  of  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  him.* 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
met  Dick  Schweiker  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Constitutional  Convention  in  1968. 
I  was  a  delegate;  Dick  was  finishing  8 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  about  to  begin  his  12-year 
career  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  both  Houses,  Dick  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion. Pennsylvania  Senators  have  a 
tradition  of  moderation.  Dick 
Schweiker  embodied  that  tradition 
while  also  earning  a  reputation  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  educational  re- 
search and  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. Penn  State  University,  which 
lies  in  my  district  and  from  which 
Dick  Schweiker  received  the  Distin- 
guished Alumnus  Award  in  1970,  is  a 
prime  example  of  Dick  Schweiker's  ef- 
forts to  support  education  research. 

As  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Dick  Schweiker  took  on  per- 
haps the  most  challenging  job  in  Gov- 
ernment.  In   assuming   responsibility 


over  most  entitlement  programs. 
Dick's  job  was  to  find  a  way  to  control 
the  growth  of  these  programs— which 
were  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the 
budget  during  the  seventies— while 
also  maintaining  our  commitment  to 
social  well-being. 

I  believe  Dick  labored  long  and  hard 
in  his  Cabinet  post.  He  approached  his 
job  as  a  concerned  civil  servant.  And 
for  his  sincere  efforts  in  Congress  and 
the  Cabinet.  I  believe  our  country  is  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CouGHUN)  and  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  wishing  Dick 
Schweiker  well  upon  his  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  upon  his  return  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  after  serving  the  public 
good  for  22  years.  His  departure 
ends— for  the  moment,  only,  I  hope— a 
most  distinguished  career  in  Govern- 
ment, which  can  truly  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  qualities  to  which  all 
leaders  should  aspire— honesty,  decen- 
cy, and  a  deep  concern  for  the  rights 
and  needs  of  others. 

Having  served  with  Dick  during  h<s  8 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  having  sat  across  the  table  from 
him  over  many  an  appropriations 
measure  during  his  12  years  in  the 
Senate,  I  know  with  what  degree  of  se- 
riousness he  took  his  responsibilities, 
and  with  what  conscientiousness  he 
sought  to  accomplish  his  goals.  His 
commitment  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  while  he  served  on  both  the 
Appropriations  and  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committees  in  the  Senate  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  NIH  is  now 
the  world's  foremost  center  for  medi- 
cal research.  I  still  remember  his  com- 
mitment to  diabetes  research,  which 
led  to  the  enactment  of  two  pieces  of 
legislation  he  introduced,  creating  the 
National  Commission  on  Diabetes  and 
the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board. 
He  was  a  proponent  of  reforming  our 
health  care  system  long  before  it 
became  the  major  issue  it  is  today. 

As  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Dick  took  over  one  of  the 
toughest  jobs  In  the  world.  In  2  years, 
he  has  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the 
Department.  His  proposed  reforms  to 
moderate  the  cost  of  health  care  could 
revolutionize  our  health  care  system 
and  guarantee  that  the  availability  of 
health  care  will  not  fall  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  least  able  to  afford  it. 
His  continued  strong  support  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
served  to  maintain  it  as  the  best  in  the 
world.  His  initiative  in  preventive 
health  care  had  led  the  way  in  focus- 
ing the  Nation's  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  health  as  the 
best  way  to  combat  disease.  With  his 
daily  lunchtime  jog  around  the  Mall, 
he  led  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word. 


I  certainly  look  forward  to  my  con- 
tinued friendship  with  Dick.  His  de- 
parture from  the  public  scene  certain- 
ly leaves  a  gap.  He  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  as  Secretary  and  deserves  our 
and  the  Nation's  thanks  for  all  of  his 
efforts  on  our  behalf.* 
•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  honoring  Secretary  Schweiker.  Mr. 
Schweiker  has  devoted  over  two  dec- 
ades of  his  career  to  public  service  as  a 
Representative  in  this  body,  as  a  Sena- 
tor, and  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

His  accomplishments  in  Federal 
health  and  welfare  policy  certainly 
speak  for  themselves.  This  administra- 
tion has  been  fortunate  to  have  this 
dedicated  man  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  In  his  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  he 
has  been  successful  in  efforts  to 
streamline  and  simplify  the  complex 
array  of  health  and  social  programs  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  goal  of  curbing  the 
growth  of  these  programs. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  warmest  wishes 
to  Mr.  Schweiker  for  success  in  his 
future  endeavors  and  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  invaluable  service 
he  has  given  to  his  countrymen.* 
*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
note  that  a  well-known  public  institu- 
tion in  Washington  is,  tomorrow,  to 
become  a  part  of  Wasliington's  private 
sector.  Secretary  Richard  Schweiker 
has  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  a 
Senator,  and  a  Cabinet  officer.  Tomor- 
row he  wUl  leave  these  offices  to  take 
up  a  career  outside  of  Government.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  can  expect  that 
he  will  remain  a  part  of  our  public 
lives,  but  today  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  service  and  note  his  leaving. 

Since  Mr.  Schweiker  has  been  inter- 
ested in  health  policy  throughout  his 
career.  I  have  had  frequent  cause  to 
work  closely  with  him.  When  he  repre- 
sented Pennyslvania  in  the  Senate  he 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  public 
health  programs— particularly  work- 
ing on  a  reform  of  Federal  mental 
health  programs  and  Federal  pro- 
grams for  health  services  delivery.  At 
those  times.  I  happily  found  him  a  fre- 
quent and  helpful  ally  in  working  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Since  he  has  become  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  we  have  had  more  frequent 
differences  of  opinion  on  health  pro- 
grams. But  it  has  always  been  clear  to 
me  that  he  is  knowledgeable  about 
health  programs  and  willing  to  defend 
them.  He  has  on  a  regular  basis 
worked  to  protect  important  initiatives 
and  longstanding  commitments  from 
those  of  his  administration  colleagues 
who  have  less  concern  and  less  under- 
standing of  such  efforts. 

He  has  been  dedicated  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  and  to  improve- 


ment in  the  uniquely  Federal  pro- 
grams for  biomedical  research. 

He  has  been  a  vocal  advocate  for 
preventive  health  measures  that  will— 
if  enacted— someday  save  the  Nation 
millions  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  health  care. 

He  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
children's  health  programs  and  has 
understood  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  short-term  savings. 

And  most  recently,  he  has  again 
worked  with  me  toward  the  enactment 
of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act.  to  provide 
hope  of  cures  and  treatments  to  vic- 
tims of  rare  diseases. 

In  his  roles  as  Representative.  Sena- 
tor, and  Secretary.  Mr.  Schweiker  has 
understood  that  ideology  is  not  the  so- 
lution to  all  political  problems.  His 
long  experience  on  the  Hill  has  made 
him  a  realistic  negotiator  for  the  ad- 
ministration. He  has  brought  a  spirit 
of  negotiation  to  confrontations  and 
conferences. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Schweiker  has 
decided  to  leave  HHS.  I  wish  him  the 
best  in  his  career  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  reforms  of  the  private  sector  that 
his  leadership  will  now  certainly 
begin.* 

*  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Richard  Schweiker  has  done 
much  for  the  weU-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's  health   and   health   care   pro- 


grams. 

Throughout  his  years  of  service, 
Dick  has  fairly  and  conscientiously 
presided  over  the  Federal  programs 
which  so  many  Americans  depend 
upon  for  assistance  and  support.  His 
job  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  but  he 
has  served  with  dedication  and  com- 
mitment. I  wish  Dick  much  success  as 
he  returns  to  the  private  sector.* 
*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  Cabinet  officer  and 
former  Member  of  Congress,  Richard 
Schweiker.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
honor  this  exceptional  individual,  as 
he  is  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian  and  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  toward  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  a  former  Member  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Richard  Schweiker 
was  an  extremely  capable  and  accom- 
plished legislator.  His  knowledge  of. 
and  expertise  in.  the  area  of  health 
and  related  subjects  was  widely  known 
and  weU  respected.  His  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  largest  department  in  the 
Federal  Government,  was  a  testimony 
to  his  extraordinary  skills  and  abili- 
ties. During  his  stewardship  of  HHS. 
Secretary  Schweiker  served  his  coun- 
try and  President  admirably. 

Unquestionably,  Richard  Schweiker 
was  a  dedicated  and  sincere  public 
servant  who  should  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  all  of  us  In  public  life.  I  wish 
him  the  very  best  In  aU  of  his  future 
endeavors.* 


*  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
this  special  order  on  Hon.  Richard 
Schweiker,  who  will  soon  be  leaving 
his  post  as  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

I  have  known  Dick  Schweiker  for  a 
long  time.  We  served  together  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  then  he  went  on  to 
serve  his  home  SUte  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  has  had  what  many  people  call 
the  second  toughest  job  in  Washing- 
ton. Certainly  the  programs  and  large 
budget  at  Health  and  Human  Services 
require  a  strong  and  effective  leader. 
Dick  Schweiker  has  been  just  that  and 
I  know  the  President  was  sorry  to  see 
him  leave. 

Certainly  I  want  to  wish  for  Dick 
the  very  best  as  he  moves  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  He  has  a  great  many 
friends  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  he 
can  be  proud  of  the  job  he  has  done  In 
serving  this  country.* 
*  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  this  Is  the 
second  special  order  In  a  week  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Pennsylvanian  leaving 
the  administration.  I  am  always  glad 
to  tip  my  hat  when  a  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  leaves  government  for 
an  exciting  new  challenge.  But  this 
question  must  be  asked:  How  will  the 
administration— no.  the  Republic- 
prosper  without  its  mainstays  from 
the  Keystone  State.  The  question  be- 
comes especially  grave  when  one  of 
those  Individuals  is  Richard  S. 
Schweiker.  who  Is  stepping  down  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  become  the  president  of 
the  American  Council  of  Life  Insur- 


ftHCC 

Dick  was  already  well  on  his  way  to 
building  a  solid  career  In  Congress 
when  he  welcomed  me  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1963.  He  has  been 
my  friend  ever  since.  He  had  been 
elected  from  Montgomery  County  in 
1960  and  remained  four  terms  until  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1968.  In 
this  House,  those  of  us  who  worked 
closely  with  Dick  well  remember  his 
book.  "How  to  End  the  Draft,"  which 
sketched  out  what  would  become  the 
formula  for  the  creation  of  the  Volun- 
teer   Army.    There    was    also     the 
Schweiker  amendment,  a  cash  awards 
program  for  military  persormel  who 
made  moneysaving  suggestions.  The 
savings  for  the  American  taxpayer? 
More    than    $1    billion.    During    two 
terms   in    the   Senate,    Dick    applied 
these  same  talents  to  master  health 
and  welfare  legislation,  becoming  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Labor  and 
Human    Resources    Committee,    the 
Health  and  Science  Research  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  panel  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  saw  to  it  that 
a  sophisticated  computer  system  was 
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nationwide  to  help  ferret  out 
abuse. 
Senate's    "Mr.    Health"    was 
a    natural    when    Ronald 
1  leeded  a  Secretary  of  Health 
Services,  the  third  largest 
entity  in  the  world.  And 
did  not  disappoint.  I 
agree  with  all  administration 
health  and  human  service 
I  have  admired  the  compas- 
which  Dick  oversaw  these 
hnd  the  excellent  manner  in 
articulated    those   policies 
Congress. 
Nhtion  has  lost  a  great  public 
with  Dick  Schweiker's  depar- 
public  life.  I  wish  my  friend 
as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
of  Life  Insurance.* 
HbRTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
bute  to  a  longtime  friend  and 
and  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
respect,     Richard     S. 
Dick  Schweiker  has  been  a 
dedicated     and     responsible 
setrant  for  more  than  22  years. 
came  to  Washington  in 
the    elected    Representative 
s  13th  Congression- 
He  and  I  served  together  in 
on  the  Government  Oper- 
Cimmittee.  of  which  I  am  now 
1  Qinority  member.  It  was  here 
became    friends    and    close 
colleagues.     Together,     we 
a  book  "How  to  find  the 
his  book  presented  the  for- 
was  later  used  to  create 
olunteer  Army.  Another  of 
"s  legislative  accomplish- 
the  "Schweiker  Act."  which 
for  cash  awards  to  mili- 
who  suggested  money 
This  legislation  has  saved 
more  than  $1  billion. 
Dick  was  elected  Senator 
It  was  here  that 
his  solid  expertise  in  the 
lealth  care  and  public  assist- 
He  was  ranking  minor- 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Resources    Committee,    the 
minority    member    of    the 
ijid  Scientific  Research  Sub- 
,  and  ranking  Republican  on 
Health  and  Human  Serv- 
Subcommittee. 
Reagan     selected     Dick 
to  be  his  miming  mate  in 
presidential  bid.  After  Mr. 
successful  1980  Presidential 
Dick   left   the   Senate   to 
lis  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Services.  Here,  he  combined 
to  streamlining  the 
—gained  during  his  years 
^ouse  Govermnent  Operations 
—with  his  commitment  to 
Health  and  public  assistance 
to  execute  his  Cabinet  re- 
in an  efficient  and  effec- 
His    performance    has 
credit  to  this  administration 
b  essing  to  the  citizens  of  this 
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Nation.  He  has  shown  both  compas- 
sion and  strong  administrative  skills  in 
making  this  large  bureaucracy  a  more 
responsive  institution. 

Dick  Schweiker  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  those  in  Government  who  have 
worked  for  him,  with  him,  and  who 
have  relied  on  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. However,  I  know  that  Dick's 
return  to  the  private  sector  does  not 
represent  a  conclusion  to  his  work  on 
behalf  of  the  public  or  the  issues  for 
which  he  has  worked  so  hard.  I  expect 
to  see  him  and  receive  his  counsel  as 
Congress  considers  legislation  in  the 
areas  of  health  and  health  sciences. 
Dick  Schweiker  is  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual and  a  close  personal  friend.  I 
wish  him  well  in  all  his  future  endeav- 
ors.* 

•  Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  provided  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  distinguished  public  servjint. 
Health  and  Hmnan  Services  Secretary 
Richard  Schweiker. 

Dick  leaves  his  Cabinet  post  after  2 
years  to  join  the  private  sector— for 
the  first  time  in  22  years— culminating 
a  brilliant  career  in  the  service  of  this 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  we  will  miss  Dick.  He  was 
an  extremely  capable,  effective,  tough 
and  fair  leader  and  a  credit  to  this  ad- 
ministration. He  brought  with  him  to 
this  Cabinet  post  both  business 
acumen  and  political  savvy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  Dick  came  to 
the  87th  Congress,  he  spent  10  years 
in  his  family's  business.  He  also  served 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  In 
1950.  he  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  Penn  State,  and  in  1955,  was  se- 
lected Pennsylvania's  "Outstanding 
Jaycee  President." 

Dick  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1960,  and  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1968.  Near  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  second  Senate  term,  he  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  reelection, 
that  he  would  retire  from  public  serv- 
ice after  two  decades.  His  decision  was 
premature,  though.  When  his  friend 
President  Reagan  asked  him  to  head 
up  the  largest  Government  agency, 
Dick  heeded  the  call. 

He  was  inuninently  qualified  to 
direct  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  During  his  tenure  in 
the  Senate,  he  served  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  was 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Labor/ 
HEW  Subcommittee.  He  was  also 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee. 

As  a  Cabinet  member  and  as  a  Con- 
gressman, Dick  never  lost  sight  of  the 
plight  of  Pennsylvanians— and  all 
Americans.  He  became  a  banner- 
bearer  for  the  disadvantaged,  the 
infirm,  the  elderly.  He  toured  numer- 
ous coal  mines,  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Antracilicosis 
League;  and  he  traveled  through  the 


neighborhoods  of  his  home  State,  vis- 
iting the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  old. 
He  knew  only  too  well  that  human 
suffering  is  indeed  debilitating,  and  set 
a  course  which  led  to  the  apex  of  his 
Government  career. 

His  accomplishments  during  the  2 
years  he  was  HHS  Secretary  and 
during  his  two  decades  in  the  Congress 
are  too  many  to  enumerate,  but  let  it 
suffice  to  say  this  Nation  has  profited 
from  his  years  of  professional  and  po- 
litical leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  Dick.  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  weathered  many  a 
political  storm.  He  is  also  a  man  of 
compassion,  a  family  man,  an  asset  to 
his  State  and  country,  and  a  good  Re- 
publican. In  1972,  he  represented  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  as  a  delegate. 

In  his  personal  life,  Dick  was  a 
staunch  devotee  of  humanitarian 
causes  like  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation;  he  was  active  in  civic  and 
veterans'  organizations,  and  he  even 
has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Slumbering 
Groimdhog  Lodge  of  Quarrj^Ue.  Pa. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion how  capably  Dick  Schweiker  han- 
dled the  Three  Mile  Island  crisis. 
When  Pennsylvanians  needed  Dick  on 
the  scene,  he  was  there,  and  when 
Americans  needed  Dick  at  HHS  he  was 
there. 

We  regret  Dick  is  leaving  his  Cabinet 
post,  and  know  there  will  be  a  void  to 
fill.  We  are  fortimate  indeed  to  have 
someone  of  the  caliber  of  our  former 
colleague  Mrs.  Margaret  Heckler  to  fill 
that  void. 

In  such  a  short  time,  we  have  paid 
tribute  to  two  outstanding  Pennsylva- 
nians—Secretary  of  Transportation 
Drew  Lewis  and  HHS  Secretary  Dick 
Schweiker.  My  compliments  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  producing 
such  men  of  distinction  and  dedica- 
tion—and that  includes  my  colleagues 
here  in  this  Chamber.  Dick  will  now 
set  a  new  course,  and  we  wish  him 
good  health,  happiness,  and  success  in 
all  future  endeavors.* 
•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Richard  S. 
Schweiker,  who  is  leaving  his  post  as 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

Dick  Schweiker  brought  a  unique 
mix  of  experience  to  his  position  as 
Secretary  of  H&HS.  For  10  years,  he 
was  a  businessman,  rising  to  become 
the  president  of  a  major  manufactur- 
ing company.  He  then  represented  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for  8 
years,  and  in  the-  U.S.  Senate  for  12 
years.  WhUe  he  served  in  the  Senate 
he  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Senate  Health  and 


Scientific  Research  Subcommittee, 
and  ranking  member  on  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Health  and  Human  Services.  His  back- 
ground made  him  an  extraordinarily 
well  qualified  individual  for  this  im- 
portant Cabinet  post. 

His  expertise  in  health  issues  served 
him  well  in  his  2  years  as  Secretary. 
During  his  service,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  was  put 
on  a  more  efficient  and  effective  foot- 
ing. Waste  and  duplication  were  large- 
ly eliminated,  with  the  Department 
staff  being  reduced  by  over  10,000 
excess  positions,  and  the  grrowth  in 
spending  being  cut  by  a  third.  He 
achieved  these  reductions  while  main- 
taining necessary  services  in  health 
care  and  social  programs. 

Dick  Schweiker  is  a  compassionate 
man.  a  trusted  colleague,  and  an  able 
Secretary.  In  and  out  of  government, 
he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight 
against  diabetes,  authoring  legislation 
creating  the  National  Commission  on 
Diabetes.  He  has  been  an  advocate  of 
cancer  and  heart  disease  research  and 
an  opponent  of  Federal  funding  for 
abortions.  His  accomplishments  are 
many,  and  the  Nation  has  been  well 
served  by  his  efforts  in  public  office. 

I  wish  Dick  Schweiker  the  best  of 
success  in  his  new  position,  and  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  continue  to  make 
important  contributions  to  the  well 
being  of  his  Nation  and  his  fellow 
man.* 

»  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
honoring  Secretary  Schweiker  and  rec- 
ognizing some  of  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishments as  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices and  as  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  Honorable  Richard  Schweiker  in 
the  House  and  had  watched  his  tre- 
mendous accomplishments  in  the 
Senate,  which  can  be  duly  character- 
ized by  his  reputation  on  voting  pro- 
labor  and  support  for  medical  research 
programs. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  under  the 
present  administration,  this  man  must 
be  admired  for  his  continued  fight 
against  many  of  the  budget  cuts  in 
various  fields  of  our  health  services. 

Secretary  Schweiker,  despite  pres- 
sure from  the  White  House  on  several 
occasions,  had  realized  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  the  thousands  of  serv- 
ices his  department  provides  and 
therefore  was  able  to  protect  millions 
of  Americans  throughout  the  United 
States  during  these  budget  cut  years. 

I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Sec- 
retary Schweiker  had  been  able  to 
lessen  some  of  the  great  harm  that 
would  have  been  felt  by  our  Nation  if 
he  had  not  stood  strong  against  many 


of  the  proposed  OMB  cuts  in  our 
social  programs. 

His  past  record  depicts  him  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  medical  research,  the  Head 
Start  program,  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  has  recently  blocked  attempts 
to  alter  the  all  important  division  of 
HHS;  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

During  these  hard  times,  our  coun- 
try is  going  to  suffer  a  loss  as  Secre- 
tary Schweiker  steps  down  from  his 
Cabinet  position.  He  is  a  man  to  be  ad- 
mired for  backing  his  convictions  and 
heading    off    many    cutbacks,    while 
most   in   the   current   administration 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  do  so.  I 
wish  him  luck  in  his  future  endeavors 
and  hope  he  will  continue  many  of  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  protecting  many 
of  the  well-needed  health  programs  in 
the  United  States.* 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
this  testimonial  to  Health  and  Himian 
Services  Secretary  Richard  Schweiker. 
I  have  great  respect  and  high  regard 
for   Dick   Schweiker   because   of   his 
faithful  service  to  the  public  and  espe- 
cially to  Pennsylvanians  over  the  last 
22  years. 

As  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian.  I  appreci- 
ate his  very  able  service  to  our  State. 
He  was  probably  one  of  the  most  com- 
mitted Members  of  Congress  the  State 
has  been  fortunate  to  have  had.  I  rep- 
resent the  19th  District  of  the  Key- 
stone State,  where  Dick  Schweiker 
made  the  difference  in  getting  the 
original  Gettysburg  Address  returned 
to  Gettysburg,  and  my  constituents 
really  appreciated  his  efforts.  My 
father  also  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Dick  as  a  fellow  Member  of  the 
delegation  when  at  that  time  Dick  rep- 
resented Pennsylvania's  13th  District 
in  the  House. 

Certainly,  we  can  attribute  many 
achievements  In  the  field  of  health 
and  human  services  to  Dick 
Schweiker.  An  acclaimed  leader  In  the 
fight  against  diabetes,  he  created  the 
National  Commission  on  Diabetes  and 
the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board. 
His  expertise  in  the  area  of  health 
care  has  been  demonstrated  through- 
out his  2  years  as  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices during  which  time  he  has  demon- 
strated the  unique  qualities  that  are 
needed  In  Government  and  thus 
served  millions  of  Americans. 

In  reviewing  his  years  as  a  public 
servant,  I  must  commend  his  leader- 
ship and  guidance  in  numerous  legisla- 
tive efforts.  These  contributions  no 
doubt  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Dick 
Schweiker  is  a  distinguished  humani- 
tarian. I  commend  him  for  his  dedicat- 
ed public  service  and  I  wish  he  and  his 
family  the  very  best  as  he  embarks  on 
his  new  career.* 


LEGISLATION  RESTORING  TAX- 
EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  BONDS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoHTE)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  restore  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  pollution  control 
bonds  for  small  businesses. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
same  goals  of  a  bill  I  introduced  last 
year— H.R.  6189.  H.R.  6189  was  co- 
sponsored  by  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Small  Business  Energy  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee.  It  provided 
that:  First,  the  SBA  shall  consider  all 
applications  for  pollution  control  loan 
guarantees  without  regard  to  the  tax 
status  of  the  financing;  second,  all  ap- 
plications pending  as  of  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1981  shall  be  reconsidered 
without  prejudice;  and  third,  all  loan 
gxiarantee  authority  made  available  by 
Congress  for  this  program  shall  be 
used,  subject  only  to  the  insufficiency 
of  qualified  applications. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  In- 
corporated all  of  these  provisions  In 
Chairman  Mitchell's  package  of 
amendments  to  H.R.  6068,  which  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  committee 
and  by  voice  vote  in  the  House. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is 
again  cosponsored  by  all  the  members 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Energy  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee.  The  only 
changes  I  have  made  In  this  bill  are 
some  technical  changes  designed  to 
avoid  Impoundment  problems  with  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   cannot   emphasize 
strongly  enough  the  need  for  a  tax- 
exempt  status  for  small  business  f>ollu- 
tlon  control  bonds.  We.  as  Members  of 
Congress  have  mandated  that  all  busi- 
ness, including  small  business,  must 
follow  certain  procedures  to  protect 
our  environment.  That  is  a  solid  man- 
date on  our  part.  But  these  environ- 
mental protections  are  very  capital  in- 
tensive. Now.  if  you  are  a  big  business. 
you   have   the   capital   available    for 
these  investments.  But  if  you  are  a 
small  company,  you  may  not  have  the 
capital.     A    long-term,     low-payment 
method  of  financing   is   a  necessity. 
When   Congress   passed   the   original 
legislation  authorizing  pollution  con- 
trol bonds,  tax-exempt  financings  were 
included  in  the  legislation  and  imple- 
menting regiilations.   But  OMB  and 
the  Tresuary  Department  have  now 
forbidden  the  SBA  to  guarantee  any 
tax-exempt  financings.  The  executive 
branch  has  taken  actions  that  directly 
contradict  the  wishes  of  Congress. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  In- 
troducing now  to  return  this  pollution 
control  bond  program  to  the  status 
and  fimction  we.  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress,  had  originally   intended   it   to 
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•  Mr.  BED  ^-T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  j  >in  with  Silvio  Cohte  in 
reintroducin  f  legislation  to  restore  the 
Small  Busin<  iss  Administration's  pollu- 
tion control  loan  guarantee  program. 
Passage  of  t  tiis  bill  will  be  one  of  the 
first  items  o:  i  the  agenda  on  the  Small 
Business  Coi  omittee. 

That  comi  littee  has  not  formally  or- 
ganized yet,  but  I  note  that  the  entire 
membership  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  anc  Environment,  which  I 
chaired  in  tie  97th  Congress,  has  re- 
turned in  19  J3.  And  every  one  of  those 
Members  is  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill.  This  includes,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Coim  s  nd  myself.  Nicholas  Mav- 

ROULBS.  JOHW  HiLER,  CHARLES  HATCH- 
ER, Guy  Molinari.  and  Dewwis 
ECKAKT. 

This  serve  5  to  underscore  the  broad, 
bipartisan  sipport  that  exists  for  the 
small  busiress  pollution  control  fi- 
nancing pro  cram.  In  fact,  in  three  sep- 
arate heariigs  in  1981-82.  we  were 
unable  to  ind  anyone  who  agreed 
with  the  a(  ministration's  decision  to 
kill  this  proi  ram. 

The  SBA'  i  program,  which  consists 
solely  of  au  ;hority  to  issue  off -budget 
loan  guarartees.  was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  19' 6.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
small  busir  esses  meet  the  costs  of 
compliance  with  environmental  pro- 
tection laws 

Such  a  program  was  required  in 
order  to  o\ercome  the  unique  prob- 
lems small  I  usinesses  face  in  financing 
pollution  (ontrol  equipment.  Both 
govemmentj  and  private  witnesses  say 
there  is  no  idequate  substitute  for  the 
SBA  program  as  it  was  established  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speal  er,  according  to  every  wit- 
ness we  heu-d.  and  by  any  measure 
one  can  api  ly,  the  smaU  business  pol- 
lution conti  ol  loan  guarantee  program 
has  been  a  n'eat  success.  It  met  its  ob- 
jective of  lelping  small  business  fi- 
nance the  opst  of  complying  with  envi- 
ronmental I  (rotection  laws  and  it  actu- 
ally earns  t  le  Government  a  net  profit 
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interest  earned  on  escrow 
funds.  Th«  SBA's  pollution  control 
loan  guarantee  program  probably  was 
best-ruin,  most  cost-effec- 
tive prograns  in  the  Federal  Govern 
ment. 

The  prollem  is  that  the  program 
was  ef fecti'  ely  shut  down  on  January 
1,  1982.  A  ting  on  orders  from  the 
Office  of  liianagement  and  Budget, 
the  SBA  cl  anged  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  x)llution  control  loan  guar 
antee  prog  am  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  use  \o  the  people  it  Is  supposed 
to  help. 

What  th«  y  did  was  to  bar  the  use  of 
the  SBA  l)an  guarantee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  AX -exempt  financing,  even 
though  th4t  linkage  is  specifically  au- 
thorized bj  the  1976  statute  and  even 
though  thi  t  linkage  has  been  integral 
to  the  proc  ram  since  its  inception. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  SBA  completed  18 
deals,  providing  loan  guarantees  total- 
ing $39.6  million  under  this  program. 
All  involved  tax-exempt  financing. 

Then,  on  January  1,  1982.  they 
changed  the  rules.  In  the  last  three 
quarters  of  fiscal  year  1982.  the  SBA 
was  able  to  conclude  only  one  deal,  in- 
volving the  guarantee  of  $500,000  in 
taxable  financing.  Beyond  that,  they 
could  not  find  anyone  who  wanted  to 
participate  in  the  revised  program. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  are  no  small  businesses  who 
need  help  in  financing  Government-re- 
quired pollution  control  equipment. 
Our  subcommittee  has  been  besieged 
by  these  people,  and  by  numerous 
State  agencies  who  also  argue  on  their 
behalf.  It  is  simply  that  the  new  rules 
have  rendered  a  helpful  program  un- 
usable. 

Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  rules 
change,  the  agency  had  about  100  ap- 
plications pending,  totaling  $180.9  mil- 
lion in  guarantees  sought.  None  of 
those  projects  have  gone  forward  and 
the  program  contained  almost  $210 
million  in  unobligated  authority  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

We  can  only  lament  the  delays  in 
new  construction  and  the  resulting  in- 
ability of  these  firms  to  upgrade  their 
level  of  environmental  compliance. 

There  have  been  bipartisan  protests 
from  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill,  asking 
that  the  SBA  program  be  restored  to 
its  pre-1982  status.  But  these  pleas 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  introduce  this  legislation 
and  move  it  quickly  to  passage. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Conte  and  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill,  H.R.  6189.  It.  too. 
was  cosponsored  by  every  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Envi- 
ronment, and  Safety  Matters  Affect- 
ing Small  Business. 

We  skipped  subcommittee  markup 
and  took  it  straight  to  the  full  com- 
mittee where  it  was  incorporated  in  an 
omnibus  small  business  bill.  That  leg- 
islation. H.R.  6086.  was  reported  by  a 
unanimuous  vote  in  May  1982.  In  June 
its  text  was  substituted  for  that  of  S. 
1947  and  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  a 
voice  vote. 

The  Senate  declined  to  act  on  S. 
1947  as  amended,  because  of  differ- 
ences over  unrelated  portions  of  the 
legislation.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
Senate  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
House  on  the  matter  of  small  business 
pollution  control  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  intend  to  move  this 
legislation  quickly,  because  an  injus- 
tice has  been  done  and  the  remedy  is 
close  at  hand.  Nonetheless,  we  wish  we 
did  not  have  to  do  this. 

By  a  simple  administrative  act,  the 
bureaucrats  at  OMB  and  SBA  could— 
on  their  own  authority— restore  this 
worthy  program  just  as  surely  and  just 
as  quickly  as  they  crippled  it  a  year 
ago.  If  they  would  just  comply  with 


the  stated  intent  of  Congress,  it  would 
save  everyone  a  lot  of  trouble  and  we 
could  get  on  with  helping  small  busi- 
nesses meet  their  Government-im- 
posed obligations  to  improve  the  envi- 
ronment.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
COACH  PAUL  "BEAR"  BRYANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
joined  by  my  Alabama  colleagues  Con- 
gressman Tom  Bevill.  Congressman 
Bill  Nichols.  Congressman  Ronkie 
G.  Plippo.  Congressman  Ben  Erd- 
REicH.  Congressman  Jack  Edwards. 
and  Congressman  William  Dickinson. 
I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  would  author- 
ize the  striking  of  a  special  congres- 
sional gold  medal  to  the  widow  of 
Coach  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  in  recogni- 
tion of  Coach  Bryant's  unprecedented 
ascension  to  the  pinnacle  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  annals  of  collegiate  foot- 
ball. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute and  honor  the  football  legend 
whose  recent  death  was  mourned 
throughout  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
the  entire  Nation. 

Coach  Paul  WiUiam  "Bear"  Bryant 
was  a  man  of  great  dimension— a  man 
who  embodied  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can values  of  dedication,  hard  work, 
honesty,  and  above  all,  success. 

Coach  Bryant  was  an  American 
sports  legend.  As  opposing  coaches 
stared  across  the  sidelines  at  the  man 
in  the  houndstooth  hat,  they  knew 
they  were  facing  the  man  many  people 
believed  to  be  the  greatest  coach  of  all 
time. 

He  always  contended  that  players 
won  games,  not  coaches— he  credited 
the  many  thousands  of  players,  assist- 
ant coaches,  support  staff,  and  mamas 
and  papas  with  playing  the  key  roles 
in  each  victory  along  his  way.  But  re- 
gardless of  his  feelings,  the  limelight 
shone  solely  on  Coach  Bryant,  and  ev- 
eryone who  has  ever  played,  coached 
or  worked  for  him  has  felt  a  part  of 
his  great  record  and  is  proud  to  have 
been  involved  in  his  life's  achieve- 
ments. 

Coach  Bryant's  list  of  accomplish- 
ments, honors,  charity  work,  and  time 
devoted  to  his  profession  is  endless 
and  quite  impressive  in  itself. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife.  Mary  Harmon  Bryant,  and 
the  other  members  of  his  fine  family. 
They  shared  him  with  us.  and  for  this 
we  are  truly  grateful 

It  is  with  the  greatest  honor  that  I 
join  my  fellow  colleagues  from  Ala- 
bama in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  giant  of  a 
man.  Bear  Bryant  will  forever  live  in 


the  hearts  of  the  players  he  touched 
and  of  the  fans  who  basked  in  his  sue- 
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Paul  'Bear"  Bryant— the  coach,  the 
leader,  the  father,  the  husband,  the 
winner,  the  legend,  a  true  American 
hero  who  permitted  all  of  us  to  share 
in  his  crowning  accomplishments  and 
the  exhilaration  of  his  victories. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  share  the 
podium  with  some  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  will  first  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill). 

D  1740 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  America's 
premier  football  coach,  Paul  "Bear" 
Bryant,  came  as  a  shocking  blow  to 
those  who  knew  him  best;  the  students 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  the  people  of  Alabama. 
But  his  death  also  saddened  millions 
of  ardent  admirers  throughout  the 
Nation.  ^,    _,  _,. 

It  was  terribly  difficult  for  this  dedi- 
cated man  to  give  up  his  lifelong 
career  and  step  down  from  coaching, 
just  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  His  players 
and  his  fans  were  sad  to  see  him  leave 
a  profession  to  which  he  had  given  so 
much.  But  we  all  thought  he  would 
have  ample  time  to  enjoy  his  retire- 
ment and  to  relax  after  38  long  years 
of  coaching.  Unfortunately,  that  was 
not  to  be  the  case. 

With  his  passing,  Alabama  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  remarkable 
legend— not  only  a  consistently  victori- 
ous sports  figure,  but  a  man  who 
became  the  consummate  teacher, 
father,  disciplinarian,  philosopher, 
and  yes,  coach  to  his  players. 

As  I  look  back,  just  a  few  games  ago, 
I  can  remember  when  Paul  Bryant  and 
his  players  were  marching  confidently 
toward   his  3l5th   victory   in   coUege 
football.  They  were  led  by  the  cheers 
of  an  enthusiastic  Nation  fUled  with 
supporters.  The  cheers  were  not  Just 
for  a  coach's  skill  or  a  team's  ability, 
they  were  for  a  man's  lifelong  dedica- 
tion to  finding  the  best  in  a  young 
man  and  teaching  him  to  let  his  own 
abilities  develop  to  their  full  potential. 
I  remember  that  momentous  game 
and  the  great  anxiety  which  all  of  the 
spectators,  players,  and  coaches  had  in 
watching   history  take  place  on  the 
field.  I  was  one  of  the  first  people  to 
congratulate    Coach    Bryant    in    the 
locker  room,  following  the  historical 
victory,  and  I  could  see  the  deep  per- 
sonal humility  which  this  great  man 
had  at  one  of  the  high  points  in  his 
life.  Bear's  pride  was  not  in  his  own  ac- 
complishments, it  was  in  his  players. 

And  when  Bear  Bryant  and  I  both 
received  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
grees, from  the  University  of  Alabama, 
I  remember  him  joking  about  the  sur- 
prise his  former  classmates  would  reg- 
ister at  his  having  a  doctorate.  He  was 


truly  a  man  who  could  make  you  feel 
at  ease  in  his  presence.  And  yet  you 
knew  you  were  with  a  great  person. 

Bear  Bryant  gave  us  a  great  deal. 
And  although  he  is  with  us  no  longer, 
he  endures  in  the  lives  of  those  he 
coached. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  next 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  our  col- 
league. Richard  Shelby,  taking  the 
lead  in  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  striking  of  a  con- 
gressional gold  medallion  to  honor  a 
greate  Alabamian  and.  as  Coach  Bum 
Phillips  properly  expressed  it.  "the 
John  Wayne  of  college  football." 

If  there  was  ever  any  one  individual 
who  was  memorialized  in  the  hearts  of 
football  fans  in  the  Deep  South,  it  was 
Coach  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant.  Coach 
Bryant  came  to  Alabama  on  a  football 
scholarship  from  a  very  humble  back- 
ground in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
to  his  credit  he  never  forgot  from 
whence  he  came.  His  image  is  today  in- 
delibly implanted  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  hundreds  of  young  men  whom 
he  coached  during  a  career  that 
stretched  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  to  Kentucky,  to  Texas 
A«&M.  but  when  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Alabama,  called  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  he  came  home  to 
coach  the  Crimson  Tide  to  so  many 
successful  seasons  which  included  na- 
tional championships. 

We  in  Alabama  remember  Coach 
Bryant  as  perhaps  the  greatest  re- 
cruiter the  game  has  ever  known.  He 
demanded  excellence  of  his  players 
and  he  instilled  in  them  the  desire  to 
win— the  necessity  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  are  necessary  to  achieve  it. 
To  Coach  Bryant,  football  was  brutal 
and  beautiful,  and  many  have  said 
that  he  perhaps  ran  off  more  good 
football  players— because  of  his  insist- 
ence on  discipline— than  most  coaches 
ever  recruited  in  a  lifetime. 

Coach  Bryant  was  the  head  man  on 
the  practice  field  as  well  as  on  the 
playing  field,  and  he  watched  the 
action  of  his  blockers,  tacklers,  and 
pass  receivers  from  the  high  tower 
where  he  could  oversee  the  entire 
practice  session.  The  story  Is  told  that 
one  day  the  line  coach  was  teaching 
the  finer  details  of  pass  blocking  to  his 
big  line.  Two  of  the  biggest  players 
were  pushing  and  shoving  when  "the 
Bear"  growled  down,  "Coach,  make 
sure  they  are  doing  it  right." 

Somewhat  confused,  the  line  coach 
gave  a  few  more  tips  and  the  two  line- 
men had  at  it  again.  A  few  minutes 
later  Bryant  caUed  out  again,  "Coach, 
make  sure  they  do  it  right." 

Not  really  sure  what  was  wrong,  the 
line  coach  barked  more  orders  at  the 
two  and  said.  "OK.  now  get  to  it." 


Grunting  and  growling  the  two  line- 
men were  kicking  up  dust  and  causing 
all  sorts  of  commotion  when  the  omi- 
nous voice  of  the  Bear  came  down. 
"Coach.  I  am  on  my  way  down."  And 
slowly  Coach  Bryant  started  Ws  walk 
down  the  tower  stairs. 

Quickly  the  young  line  coach  got  his 
troops  together  and  said.  "Look,  fel- 
lows. I  am  not  sure  what  you  are  doing 
wrong,  but  I  know  one  thing  and  that 
is,  before  Coach  Bryant  gets  over  here 
you  had  better  be  doing  it  right." 

The  moral  to  the  story  Is  very 
simply  this— despite  his  slow  shuffling 
walk,  his  deep  gravel  voice,  and  his 
painful  expressions  on  the  sidelines 
during  a  game.  Coach  Bryant  saw 
things  that  were  overlooked  by  the 
rest  of  us— not  Jxist  in  football  but  in 
life— individual  character  and  the 
inner  motivation  that  separates  the 
winners  from  the  losers. 

But  my  own  lasting  memory  of 
Coach  Paul  Bryant  is  not  the  vision  of 
him  leaning  against  the  goal  post 
during  pregame  practice.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  many  opposing  coaches 
wondered  and  worried  what  weakness- 
es Bryant  was  observing  in  their  team 
and  how  he  would  exploit  them  during 
the  game. 

My  memory  is  that  of  his  own  silent 
tribute  for  the  coach  of  my  school. 
Auburn  University,  and  Alabama's 
most  fierce  opponent.  Coach  Ralph 
"Shug"  Jordan.  When  Coach  Jordan 
and  Coach  Bryant  played  each  other  it 
was  a  "give  no  quarry,  take  no  prison- 
ers" engagement.  Yet  when  Coach 
Jordan  died  just  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
it  was  a  humble  Coach  Bryant,  a  gen- 
tleman coach,  a  man  of  dignity,  who 
came  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  his 
fallen  adversary.  Forgotten  were  the 
long  Saturday  afternoons  at  Legion 
Field— the  bitter  battles  for  the  State's 
finest  athletes  behind  us— there  were 
more  important  memories  at  that  fu- 
neral-respect, challenge,  and  honor. 
Coach  Bryant  represented  all  those 
memories  on  that  July  afternoon. 

Coach  Bryant  will  be  remembered  as 
a  winner.  He  instilled  in  his  players 
and  in  his  coaches  the  desire  to 
achieve  and  he  was  able  to  get  more 
than  100  percent  out  of  the  young 
men  he  coached.  For  all  of  these  rea- 
sons, there  will  forever  be  a  deep- 
rooted  respect  for  that  man.  the  wily 
fox  in  the  hounds  tooth  hat.  Coach 
Paul  Bryant. 

He  produced  strong  sturdy  footbaU 
teams  and  instilled  a  sense  of  high 
moral  values  and  dedication  in  those 
whom  he  coached.  History  will  record, 
in  my  judgment,  that  future  genera- 
tions will  view  Coach  Bryant  in  the 
same  light  as  they  immortalized  the 
likes  of  Coaches  Vince  Lombardi  and 
the  legendary  Knute  Rockne. 

Coach  Bryant,  if  you  are  listening  to 
me  up  there,  you  will  understand  that 
what  I  am  about  to  say  is  meant  to 
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achievement,    recognize 

to    young    men 

:  Nation,  and  to  express  my 
___  for  so  many  wonder- 
Saturday  afternoons— 
C4ach,  roll  Tide. 

lY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
my  colleague  from  Ala- 

^RDRXICH). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 

colleague's  giving  all  of  us 
an  opportunity  to  come 
this  occasion. 

on  Friday.  January  28. 
of  Alabama  laid  to  rest 
and  a  great  American.  On 
fell  silent.  The  still- 
learts  was  like  the  stillness 
Ls  we  all  paused  to  reflect 
,  of  a  legend.  On  Friday, 
and  children  came  from 
of  Alabama  and  from  all 
.  the  United  States  to  pay 
rqspects  to  a  man  whose  life 
.  their  lives  so  deeply.  On 
Nation  paid  tribute  to  the 
„-  football  coach  of  all 
I  tiday,  we  bid  farewell  to 
William  "Bear"  Bryant. 
,'s  accomplishments  are 
He   begain   his  football 
at  the  University  of 
1945.  He  later  moved  to 
..    of   Kentucky   and   to 
University  before  he  re- 
alma  mater,  the  Univer- 
to  accept  the  Job  as 
_       coach  in  1957.  He  will 
r  smembered  as  the  coach  of 
( Mmson  Tide, 
years  as  a  head  football 
teams   won   a   record   323 
football  teams  went  to  29 
bowl  games,  including  24 
bowl  appearances  by  Ala- 
;eams  won  or  shared  6  na- 
and  12  South- 
Conference     championships, 
his  players  were  all-Amer- 
Bryant  was  named  Nation- 
the  Year  three  times  and 
Conference  Coach  of  the 
Limes. 

E*aul  "Bear"  Bryant  was  re- 

^is  players,  by  his  peers  and 

fans   everywhere  as  the 

cdllege  football  coach  of  all 
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Bryant  was  more  than  a 

coich.  An  editorial  in  the  Bir- 

:iews  reflected  upon  how  a 

sometimes  despised  macho 

comioanded  so  much  love  and 
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re  il.  Not  perfect,  but  real.  And  it 
qui  lity  that  opened  him  to  people 
\o  him.  There  was  a  kind  of  co- 
wholeness    to    his   life    that 
all  walks  of  life  recognized  in- 
Fhere  was  also  grace,  a  grace 
rare  mixture  of  humility  and 
which  allowed  him  to  accept  both 
I  lefeat  philosophically, 
iras  the  embodiment  of  the 
Iream:  Through  hard  work, 
pride,    and    honesty,    he 


reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  profession, 
because  he  believed  so  deeply  in  these 
virtues,  his  teaching— his  philosophy— 
vehemently  rejected  the  idea  that  win- 
ning was  everything.  Coach  Byrant 
emphasized  discipline,  pride,  dedica- 
tion, and  hard  work.  He  demanded 
that  everyone  constantly  give  his  very 
best  effort.  But  as  the  Birmingham 
Post  Herald  pointed  out  in  its  editorial 
on  "The  Bear."  coach  Bryant  "never 
forgot  that  it  is  a  coach's  Job  to  help 
young  men  develop  into  responsible 
adults  and  that  football  is  only  a  part 
of  life,  a  part  of  a  college  education." 

He  believed  that  if  everyone  main- 
tained and  acted  upon  his  philosophy, 
then  success— whether  it  was  success 
in  football,  in  business,  or  in  one's  pro- 
fessional life— would  necessarily 
foUow.  His  teachings  have  served  his 
students  well,  both  on  the  field  of  ath- 
letic competition  and  in  other  endeav- 
ors. 

Fortunately,  Coach  Bryant  shared 
this  phUosophy  of  life  with  everyone, 
through  personal  appearances,  televi- 
sion programs  and  radio  interviews,  we 
all  fell  under  the  compelling  influence 
of  this  man.  We  first  came  to  respect  a 
football  coach  who  held  fimdamental 
values.  Then  we  came  to  admire  a 
coach  who  consistently  maintained 
these  values.  Bryant  practiced  what  he 
preached;  wiiming  was  not  everything; 
discipline,  hard  work,  and  pride  were. 

When  his  teams  won.  Bryant  gave 
all  the  credit  to  his  players.  When  his 
teams  played  poorly  or  lost,  he  blamed 
himself  for  poor  coaching.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  he  taught  his 
teams  the  difference  between  losing 
and  being  beaten. 

A  note  he  wrote  to  a  former  player 
Just  after  he  retired  tells  a  lot  about 
the  man: 

As  1  contemplate  my  many  years  as  a  foot- 
ball coach  during  the  post-retirement 
period,  it  is  not  surprising  that  my  former 
players  and  my  former  associates  are  the 
first  people  that  come  to  my  mind.  Since 
you  are  one  of  those  people.  I  want  to  per- 
sonally thank  you  for  the  contributions  you 
have  made  to  my  happy,  rewarding  career. 

Also.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  of 
you  and  I  want  to  challenge  you  to  become 
an  even  bigger  winner  in  life. 

Frankly,  I  am  sometimes  embarrassed  by 
the  accolades  that  have  been  given  to  me, 
because  never  is  enough  said  about  the 
people  who  worked  so  hard  for  me,  individ- 
uals like  you. 

Coach  Bryant  gave  advice  and  disci- 
pline to  all  his  players  and,  in  so 
doing,  he  gave  guidance  to  us  all.  If  it 
is  held  that  valor  is  the  greatest 
virtue,  there  never  was  a  worthier 
man. 

At  the  funeral  last  Friday— the 
number  in  attendance,  and  the  thou- 
sands who  have  since  come  to  pay  re- 
spects—attest   to    how    many    people 

Coach  Bryant  touched. 
We  all  share  in  this  loss— but  the 

memories  he  made  for  so  many  of  us 


will  live  on.  He  was,  indeed  a  great  Al- 
abamian  and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoro  two  editorials,  one  from 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  of  Janu- 
ary   27.    1983.   entitled   "Paul    Bear' 
Bryant";  and  the  other  from  the  Bir- 
mingham News  of  January  31,  1983, 
entitled  "Reflections  on  a  Hero": 
[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Jan. 
27, 19831 
Paul  "Bkah"  Bryamt 
There  will  never  be  another  like  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant,  who  died  unexpectedly  yes- 
terday at  age  69. 

Someday,  a  footbaU  coach  may  surpass 
the  323  victories  that  hia  teams  put  In  the 
record  books,  or  the  24  consecutive  appear- 
ances in  bowl  games  by  Bryant-coached  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  teams.  It  may  be  that 
some  coach  will  match  his  record  for  pro- 
ducing coaches  at  all  levels  of  the  game. 
And,  no  doubt,  other  coaches  will  do  as  well 
economically  as  Bryant  did  in  non-football 
ventures. 

But  it  is  extremely  imllkely  that  any  indi- 
vidual can  combine  all  of  these  achieve- 
ments, produce  the  deep  personal  loyalty 
found  among  his  former  players,  assistants, 
and  fans  and  acquire  the  legendary  status 
that  the  Bear  assumed  years  ago. 

This  adulation— at  times  it  even  bordered 
on  deification— was  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Crimson  Tide  coach  and  athlet- 
ic director.  But  everything  Bryant  did  and 
said  contributed  to  the  furthering  of  the 
legend. 

Even  when  he  confessed  to  what  he  con- 
sidered mistakes  in  his  early  years  of  coach- 
ing—his first  year  at  Texas  A&M  when  he 
drove  several  players  away  from  football— or 
in  the  latest  game  that  Alabama  lost,  the 
Bear's  followers  took  it  as  evidence  of  the 
man's  greatness.  Which  it  was.  No  man  was 
a  harsher  critic  of  himself  than  Bryant. 

Paul  Bryant  didn't  start  out  at  the  top. 
The  path  from  a  boyhood  on  an  Arkansas 
farm— during  which  he  acquired  his  nick- 
name by  wrestling  a  carnival  bear— to  the 
riches  and  acclaim  of  his  later  years  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  was  filled  with  hard 
work  and  dedication. 

Bryant  Joked  about  being  not  very  talent- 
ed as  a  player  or  a  coach.  He  was  the  "other 
end"  during  his  playing  days  with  the  Crim- 
son Tide  and  All  American  Don  Hutson. 
And  It  is  true  that  the  football  formations 
and  plays  his  teams  used  were  often  adapted 
from  the  Innovations  of  others. 

But  nobody  could  match  him  In  getting 
the  best  possible  performance  out  of  young 
men.  Nor  could  any  coach  see  as  clearly  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  his  own 
team  and  their  opponent  and  adapt  the 
game  plan  accordingly. 

The  Bear  didn't  always  feel  that  his  teams 
had  reached  their  full  potential.  When  that 
happened,  he  always  assumed  the  blame 
himself,  never  allowing  it  to  fall  on  the 
players,  and  he  always  gave  full  credit  to  op- 
ponents. There  were  no  alibis. 

But  the  Bryant  legend  is  more  than  what 
took  place  between  the  goalposts  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Off  the  field  he  fostered  a  remarkable  loy- 
alty among  those  who  had  played  or  worked 
for  him.  His  former  players  and  assistants 
kept  In  touch  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
many  at  other  schools  do  with  their  former 
coaches.  Even  the  players  he  felt  obligated 
to  discipline  at  one  time  or  another  have 
this  loyalty. 


While  he  achieved  a  considerable  measure 
of  personal  fame  and  fortune  from  football. 
Coach  Bryant  never  forgot  that  It  is  a 
coach's  job  to  help  young  men  develop  into 
responsible  adults  and  that  football  is  only 
a  part  of  life,  a  part  of  a  college  education. 
His  players  were  not  allowed  to  neglect 
their  scholastic  work. 

He  even  returned  some  of  the  money  his 
fame  had  earned  to  his  alma  mater  for  aca- 
demic purposes. 

Whether  it  was  a  premonition  or  as  he 
said,  that  he  had  lost  the  extra  spark 
needed  to  coach  young  men.  Bryant  retired 
from  coaching  after  the  Uberty  Bowl  game. 
Despite  some  disappolntmente  earlier  In  the 
season,  he  left  the  playing  field  a  winner 
with  the  Tide's  decisive  triumph  over  Illi- 
nois In  that  last  game. 

And  that's  how  we  will  always  remember 
the  Bear,  as  a  winner. 

No  other  word  Is  needed  to  describe  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant. 

[From  the  Birmingham  News,  Jan.  31, 19831 


Reflections  oh  a  Hero 
The  body  of  Paul  Bryant  rests  in  Elm- 
wood  and  his  spirit  Is  caught  up  In  the  great 
promise. 

Now  It's  possible  to  reflect  on  both  the 
man  and  the  impact  he  had  on  all  who  knew 
him  in  the  many  ways  there  are  to  know  a 
man.  . 

The  outpouring  of  love,  affection,  respect 
and  grief  for  the  Bear  was  a  human  phe- 
nomenon not  often  witnessed  in  this  day  of 
cynicism,  avarice  and  anxiety. 

How  is  it,  you  may  ask,  that  the  coach  of  a 
sometimes  despised  macho  sport  command- 
ed so  much  love  and  loyalty?  Was  it  real  or 
was  It  sheer  gossamer?  Was  the  outpouring 
for  a  real  human  being  or  for  a  straw  figure, 
created  by  a  slavish  devotion  to  sport  and 
effective  Imagemakers? 

He  was  real.  No  perfect,  but  real.  And  It 
was  this  quality  that  opened  him  to  people 
and  people  to  him.  There  was  a  kind  of  co- 
herence and  wholeness  to  his  life  that 
people  from  all  walks  of  Ufe  recognized  in- 
stinctively. There  was  also  grace,  a  grace 
that  was  a  rare  mixture  of  humility  and 
pride  and  which  allowed  him  to  accept  both 
victory  and  defeat  philosophically. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  coaches 
of  all  time,  but  he  did  not  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples that  were  central  to  his  understand- 
ing of  life  to  obtain  success. 

He  raised  coaching  men  to  the  level  of  art. 
In  so  doing,  he  demonstrated  to  young  and 
old  that  the  principles  which  win  footbaU 
games  are  the  same  ones  that  win  worth- 
while goals  and  struggles  in  the  larger 
world. 

He  was  a  hero.  He  did  not  slay  dragons, 
but  he  conquered  the  biggest  opponent  he 
probably  ever  met— himself— and  was  set 
free  to  become  the  real  human  being  he 

was. 

One  can  say  all  this,  and  stUl  the  mystery 
remains.  How  one  man  could  touch  the 
hearts  and  Imaginations  of  so  many. 

But  of  one  aspect,  we  are  sure:  The  out- 
pouring of  love  and  grief  for  the  Bear  has  to 
say  something  good  about  the  thousands  of 
Alabamlans  who  feel  his  loss.  All  those  who 
mourn  his  death  have  something  of  his 
quality,  too,  else  they  may  not  have  recog- 
nized it  in  him. 

D  1750 
Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


Mr.  SHELBY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
stood  on  the  sidelines  and  observed 
Coach  Bryant  admonish  Joe  Namath 
without  speaking  a  single  word,  I  am 
not  about  to  make  a  long  speech  here 
today.  I  am  afraid  the  Bear  would  rise 
up  and  smite  me.  Coach  Bryant  was  a 
man  of  few  words  and  mighty  deeds. 

All  of  the  superlatives  have  been 
used  up  on  this  great  man. 

No  really  great  man  ever  thought 
himself  so. 

Coach  Bryant  did  not  think  he  was 
great. 

He  did  not  even  believe  it.  when 
hundreds  wrote  it  and  thousands  more 
agreed. 

It  may  sound  trite  to  say.  "he  was  in 
a  class  by  himself." 

But  "class"  is  the  right  word,  be- 
cause Paul  William  "Bear"  Bryant 
personified  class  on  and  off  the  field. 

Coach  Bryant  taught  more  than 
football.  He  taught  us  to  live,  he 
taught  us  to  die.  and  how  to  win 
hvunbly  and  how  to  lose  gracefully. 

Some  day.  some  where,  some  one 
may  win  more  than  323  football 
games. 

But  no  coach  ever  meant  more  to 
the  game? 

No  coach  ever  had  more  respect  and 
admiration— and  yes.  love  for  his  play- 
ers? 

No  coach  ever  contributed  more  to 
his  school,  his  team,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation. 

Someone  has  asked  whether  he  wiU 
be  remembered  for  "his  godlike  image 
or  the  human  virtues"  he  taught. 

He  would  approach  it  Just  like  he  did 
the  game  of  football  and  settle  for  the 
best  of  everjrthlng. 

There  was— and  is— no  man  in  Ala- 
bama   more    loved    and    respected. 
Indeed,  there  may  never  be. 
His  death  diminishes  us  all. 
May  God  grant  that  we  shall  see  his 
likes  again: 
How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  glory's  page? 
Thou  more  than  soldier,  and  just  less  than 
sage! 

And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  In 
secret  it  rolls. 

Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  In  our 
souls 


gentleman  yield? 


I  support  the  bill  of  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  and  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  strike  a  gold  medal  in  honor  of 
Paul  WUliam  "Bear"  Bryant. 
•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  and  shock  that  I  re- 
ceived the  sad  news  of  Coach  Bryant's 
death.  As  with  all  Alabamians  and 
Americans  who  knew  him,  he  was 
bigger  than  life,  a  seemingly  perma- 
nent fixture— a  genuine  folk  hero  who 
can  never  be  replaced. 

with  the  death  of  Coach  Paul  Wil- 
liam Bryant,  perhaps  the  greatest 
football  coach  who  ever  lived,  an  in- 
credible era  in  American  sports  ha 
ended. 


A  singular,  one  of  a  kind,  giant. 
Coach  Bryant  was  more  than  a  master 
of  the  game  of  football— he  was  a  skill- 
ful and  matchless  builder  of  character 
in  the  thousands  of  yoimg  men  who 
played  football  under  this  tutelage 
over  a  period  of  more  than  40  years. 

With  his  passing,  football  has  lost  its 
premier  coach;  Alabama,  its  most 
famous  and  beloved  citizen,  and  Amer- 
ica, a  sports  legend. 

An  unusual  man  of  rare  spirit  and 
skill,  no  other  quite  like  him  will  ever 
come  our  way  again.  We  are  all  the 
richer  for  his  having  been  a  part  of 
our  lives. 

Such  a  familiar  and  beloved  figure, 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  Alabam- 
ians and  the  millions  who  enjoyed  the 
perfection  that  he  brought  to  the 
game  of  football. 

Though  I  grieve  at  his  death,  and 
sorrow  at  his  family's  loss,  at  our  loss 
and  Alabama's  and  collegiate  football's 
loss.  I  consider  it  a  high  honor  and 
privilege  to  have  personally  known 
him  and  to  have  shared  an  Alabama 
identity  with  him.  Yes;  it  was  always 
with  pride  that  I  could  say,  "Yes,  I'm 
an  Alabama  aliminus  and  he's  my 
coach." 

Though  I  present  these  words  in 
pride  for  the  life  he  lived  and  for  the 
contributions  he  made  to  Alabama,  to 
the  Nation,  to  his  players,  and  to  all 
the  institutions  where  he  coached 
football,  I  wish  this  occasion  for  my 
words  had  never  come. 

However,  as  the  Scripture  says.  Just 
as  there  is  "a  time  to  be  bom,  to  live, 
and  to  laugh— there  is  also  a  time  to 
die  and  a  time  to  cry. "  This  is  a  time 
to  cry  and  a  time  to  remember  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Americans  who 
ever  lived.  I  count  it  a  sad  privilege 
and  responsibility  to  eulogize  the  re- 
membrance of  this  great  man. 

I  wholeheartedly  recommend  that 
the  Congress  commission  the  striking 
of  a  special  congressional  gold  medal 
by  the  U.S.  mint  honoring  Coach  Bry- 
ant's life  and  his  contributions  to  foot- 
ball, to  people  and  to  our  Nation.  As 
an  origiiial  sponsor  of  this  legislation, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure which  will  provide  a  lasting  physi- 
cal memorial  to  the  life  of  this  great 
Alabamian.* 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  all  my  colleagues  for  joining 
in  this  tribute  to  Coach  Paul  William 
"Bear"  Bryant  becatise,  as  I  said  earli- 
er and  as  my  colleagues  have  reiterat- 
ed. Coach  Bryant  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory, and  he  will  live  in  history  not 
only  as  a  great  Alabamian  but  as  a 
great  American. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   SHELBY.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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pro  tempore.  Under 
otder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
30  minutes. 

Mr.    Speaker,    in 
3  months  of  this  fiscal 
administration  piled 
of  $69.4  billion:  that  is  50 
than  Lyndon  Johnson 
.   6  years  of  his  Presiden- 
of  gross  national  product, 
deficit    is    500    percent 
Johnson  ran.  It  is  300  per- 
than  what  Reagan  pre- 
be  the  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year.  Reagan  asked 
on  his  success  as  a 
and  now  it  is  clear 
only  cannot  keep  his  origi- 
but  that  he  could  not  do 
served  a  full  8  years.  The 
is  a  colossal  failure, 
a  national  tragedy.  It  has 
(conomic  problems  worse, 
i]  imensely  compounded  our 
1  uman  problems.  The  only 
he  better  has  been  a  slow- 
rate  of  inflation— which, 
inevitable  when  the  econ- 
1  tate  of  depression.  The  de- 
is    something    that 
would  never  happen.  The 
is  also   a  case  that 
would  never  happen.  But 
"The  triumphs  of  a 
fleeting;  the  ruins  eter- 
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irony  that  throughout 
of  the  seventies,  Lyndon 
blamed  for  sowing  the 
iiiflation.  Yet  the  Johnson 
deficits  were  lower,  as  a  per- 
he  gross  national  product, 
his  successors.  In  point  of 
^jears,  the  Johnson  deficits 
$42  billion.  By  contrast, 
nonths  of  this  year,  the 
deficit  was  half  again  as  great 
,  6-year  experience. 
I^agan  likes  to  say  that  he 
secause  of  what  he  inherit- 
But  on  the  basis  of 
Reagan's     deficit     will 
total  that  Carter  ran  up  in 
in  terms  of  percentage  of 
product,   the   Reagan 
■4  times  as  great  as  the 
experience. 
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progam  been,  and  so  tattered  it  will 
remain. 

This  year,  the  Treasury  will  have  to 
borrow  $215  billion.  Last  year.  Treas- 
ury borrowing  soaked  up  almost  half 
the  entire  savings  of  this  country. 
That  represented  a  15-percent  increase 
in  just  1  year,  and  the  prospect  is  for 
more  of  the  same.  It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  economists  ask,  what  will 
happen  if  the  economy  gets  moving 
again?  Where  would  the  credit  to 
stoke  the  furnace  come  from?  And 
Reagan  has  no  answer. 

Two  years  ago,  Reagan  told  us  that 
budget  deficits  on  the  order  of  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  were  harmful.  Yet  he  is 
running  deficits  four  times  that  size. 
He  told  us  that  his  program  would  end 
the  "alarming  trends"  of  deficits  that 
were  minlscule  compared  to  his  own. 
There  are  reasons  for  this,  not  least  of 
which  was  the  Federal  Reserve's 
policy  of  choking  the  money  supply 
and  inducing  depression.  The  truly 
frightening  thing  is  that  he  has  no 
plan  for  what  to  do  if  the  economy  ac- 
tually recovers.  It  is  painfully  clear 
that  the  world  does  not  work  on  the 
lines  of  the  Reagan  vision— and  yet  he 
does  not  propose  a  change  in  his 
course. 

We  have  millions  of  people  who  are 
out  of  work  and  out  of  luck.  For  them, 
the  Reagan  program  has  been  a  disas- 
ter. They  are  not  lazy,  they  are  not 
unwilling,  and  they  are  not  ignorant. 
At  a  time  when  only  one  out  of  four 
unemployed   workers   is   getting   any 
kind  of  compensation,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  "quit"  rate  is  lower  than  it 
has  been  in  decades,  it  is  clear  that  we 
don't  have  a  case  of  mass  malingering. 
What  we  have  is  a  case  of  not  enough 
jobs   to   go   around,   no   matter  how 
much    you    want    to    work,    and    no 
matter  how  hard  you  try  to  find  work. 
Yet  the  Reagan  budget  does  not  call 
for  a  jobs  program.  It  does  not  call  for 
relief  in  the  form  of  food  or  shelter.  It 
calls  for  a  reduction  in  these  and  other 
programs  to  meet  basic  human  needs. 
Franklin    D.    Roosevelt    faced    the 
greatest  of  all  economic  challenges- 
depression  and  war.  His  government 
ran  immense  deficits,  but  those  defi- 
cits were  for  a  purpose.  They  met 
basic   human   needs.   They   met   the 
challenge  of  survival  in  a  world  drown- 
ing in  its  own  blood.  Yet  the  Roosevelt 
deficits  did  not  trigger  inflation,  did 
not    render    the    economy    helpless. 
They  revitalized  the  Nation,  and  we 
emerged  stronger  than  ever.  I  believe 
that  this  was  because  Roosevelt's  pro- 
grams met  genuine  needs,  had  specific 
objectives,   and   represented   realistic 
economic  thought.  But  look  at  what 
we  have  today.  A  callous,  uncaring  ad- 
ministration that  seeks  to  hack  away 
at  programs  for  human  needs,  rather 
than  programs  to  meet  those  needs. 
An  administration  locked  in  a  vision  of 
the  world  according  to  Coolidge,  which 
was  a  world  headed  for  disaster.  An 


administration  frozen  in  its  own  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  time  when 
slogans  don't  work.  We  have  come  to  a 
time  when  real  programs  are  called 
for.  What  we  are  getting  is  nothing- 
just  a  new  slogan.  This  one  says, 
"we're  on  the  mend."  It  sounds  very 
much  like,  "prosperity  is  just  around 
the  comer."  Cheerleading  did  not 
work  in  1930  and  it  will  not  work 
today. 

We  have  an  opportunity  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  act.  People  are  hungry, 
people  are  homeless,  and  people  are 
jobless— more  so  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  45  years.  We  are  faced  with  a 
budget  proposal  that  does  not  respond 
to  the  need,  that  does  not  have  any 
basis  in  reality,  and  will  not  help. 

We  have  heard  the  slogans.  Now  it  is 
up  to  us  to  produce  a  real  program, 
one  that  works,  and  one  that  helps  the 
people  who  need  help.  Captain  Reagan 
has  steered  us  into  an  iceberg.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  find  a  means  of  rescue.  He  has 
earned  the  right  to  sink  with  the  ship. 

D  1800 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for  Febru- 
ary 7,  which  is  out  in  the  mail  for  sub- 
scribers, entitled,  "Budget  Deficits: 
The  Endless  River  of  Red  Ink."  and 
has  comparisons  on  the  deficits  and 
also  surpluses  from  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's administration  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
present  administration. 

I  also  submit  an  article  for  the 
Record,  a  small  news  report  from  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  entitled 
"U.S.  Expected  To  Borrow  $215  Billion 
During  Year." 

Also.  I  submit  a  third  article  quoting 
the  Congresssional  Quarterly  entitled 
"Projecting  the  Deficit." 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[Prom  the  V&.  News  &  World  Report.  Feb. 
7, 1983] 

BxTDGET  DKnciTs:  The  Ehsless  River  op 
RedIrk 

When  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned  for  the 
Presidency,  he  promised  to  balance  the  fed- 
eral budget  by  the  end  of  his  term  in  the 
White  House. 

Now  Reagan  has  given  up.  Not  only  that, 
his  projected  deficits,  If  they  happen  as  ex- 
pected, will  go  down  in  history  as  the  largest 
total  every  recorded  by  a  President. 

The  budget  sent  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress on  January  31  proposes  a  deficit  of  189 
billion  dollars  for  the  1984  fiscal  year  that 
begins  October  1.  If  that  estimate  proves  ac- 
curate, the  cumiUative  deficit  of  the  Reagan 
years,  fiscal  1981-84,  will  total  about  570  bil- 
lion dollars. 

COMPARISONS 

That's  more  than  triple  the  total  deficit  of 
the  four  Jimmy  Carter  years  and  more  than 
2V^  times  the  12-year  deficit  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

What's  more,  if  re-elected,  Reagan  sees  no 
hope  of  balancing  the  budget  during  his 
second  term. 


At  best,  the  President  said  in  his  January 
25  state-of-the-union  address,  the  deficit  can 
be  narrowed— to  117  biUion  dollars  in  1988— 
but  not  eliminated.  Failure  to  control  the 
deficits,  he  said,  "could  mean  as  much  as  a 
trillion  dollars  more  in  national  debt  in  the 
next  four  years  alone." 

Because  the  economy  is  larger  today, 
many  budget  experts  prefer  to  measure  the 
size  of  deficits  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Even  by  that  yardstick,  the  Reagan  deil- 
cite  are  huge.  They  will  amount  to  4.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  national  product  over  four 
years,  second  only  to  the  mammoth  14  per- 
cent of  GNP  racked  up  by  Roosevelt  during 
the  Depression  and  World  War  II. 

The  Reagan  deficiU.  however,  come  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  is  hobbled  by  reces- 
sion, rather  than  by  depression  or  war. 
Unless  Congress  acte  to  narrow  them,  warns 
Martin  Peldstein.  the  President's  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser,  the  deficiU  could  rise  to  an 
average  of  5  to  6  percent  of  ONP  during  a 
second  Reagan  term. 

"Peacetime  deficits  of  that  magnitude  are 
unknown  in  the  United  SUtes,"  says  Peld- 
stein. ^^         .      . 
Such  a  prospect  sends  shivers  throughout 
the  political  and  financial  communities. 

Senator  Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nev.),  a  close 
Reagan  ally,  has  called  the  red  ink  "a  little 
terrifying."  Paul  Volcker.  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  says  that  fear  of 
deficits  "clouds  the  future  and  contributes 
to  market  uncertainties,  adding  to  the  bur- 
dens of  monetary  policy." 

BIPARTISAN  WARMING 

A  group  of  former  cabinet  members— the 
Bipartisan  Appeal  to  Resolve  the  Budget 
Crisis— warns  that  the  "senseless"  budget 
policy  "threatens  to  lock  the  economy  in 
stagnation  for  the  remainder  of  this  centu- 

ry  " 

The  concern  is  that  a  continuous  string  of 
large  deficits  wUl  absorb  private  capital  and 
thus  push  interest  rates  up  once  again  to 
abort  an  economic  recovery. 

The  Reagan  red  ink  means  that  the 
nation  is  likely  to  go  through  its  second 
straight  decade  without  a  budget  surplus. 
The  last  surplus  came  in  fiscal  1969,  a 
Lyndon  Johnson  budget,  which  was  the 
only  surplus  since  the  one  achieved  in  1960 
under  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 

A  study  of  the  spending  score  card  by  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report's  Economic  Unit 
shows  that  neither  of  the  political  parties 
has  an  exemplary  record  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. ^    ,  .  * 

Since  1930.  the  Republican  administra- 
tions of  Herbert  Hoover,  Eisenhower,  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  Gerald  Ford  and  Reagan 
chalked  up  19  deficits  while  bringing  about 
only  four  surpluses.  During  the  same  period, 
the  Democratic  administrations  of  Roose- 
velt Harry  Truman,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Carter  had  27  def icite  and  five 

surpluses.  .      ^,       ,        j 

As  a  percentage  of  the  total  national  prod- 
uct Roosevelt's  efforts  to  spend  the  country 
out  of  the  Depression  and  fight  Wortd  War 
II  rank  as  the  largest  cumulative  deficit. 

But  now  Ronald  Reagan,  who  campaigned 
for  office  by  pledging  to  balance  the  budget, 
is  putting  himself  firmly  in  second  place  in 
the  history  books. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1. 19821 
U.S.  Expected  to  Borrow  $215  Biluon 

During  Year 
The  government  is  expected  to  borrow  a 
record  $215  billion  in  capital  markets  this 
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President  Reagan's  new  budget  says  the 
deficit  wUl  be  $189  billion  In  fiscal  1984-but 
don't  count  it.  Over  the  years,  the  budget- 
eers  have  had  a  tough  time  taking  projected 
economic  conditions,  spending  and  revenues 
and  coming  up  with  a  deficit  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  that's  on  target.  Last  year,  for  In- 
stance, the  president's  budget  predicted  a 
deficit  of  $91.5  billion  for  fiscal  1983.  The 
new  budget  now  says  that  figure  should  hit 
$208  billion.  In  years  when  administrations 
changed,  the  chart  shows  both  the  projec- 
tion of  the  outgoing  president  and  the  re- 
vised projection  of  the  new  president. 
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year  to  finance  government  spending  and 
lending  programs  and  to  borrow  $203  billion 
of  new  money  In  fiscal  1984,  according  to 
President  Reagan's  budget  released  yester- 
day. 

The  administration  projects  a  budget  defi- 
cit of  $207.7  billion  with  "off-budget"  spend- 
ing of  $17  billion  on  top  of  that  in  1983,  the 
budget  says.  All  but  $10  billion  of  this  will 
be  financed  through  public  borrowing. 

For  1984.  the  federal  government  must 
raise  an  additional  $14  billion  to  cover  the 
cost  of  credit  programs,  on  top  of  the  $188.8 
billion  "on-budget"  deficit,  administration 
of f icals  said.  .  .  ..  ^ 

In  fiscal  1982,  federal  borrowing  totalled 
48  9  percent  of  the  fimds  raised  In  credit 
markeU.  up  from  33.3  percent  the  year 
before,  the  budget  says. 

Credit  programs  were  depressed  in  1982 

because  of  the  weakness  In  housing,  which  oifiliu)    *«!-) 

cut  back  demand  for  federal  housing  pro-  FocHiHr                PtcaM           oism^     otai^kB 

grams.  The  1984  budget  calls  for  a  9.4  per-  (  +  )          (-^) 

cent  cut  In  federal  loan  and  guarantee  pro- 

grams  from  $151.8  blUion  to  $137.6  billion.         ,,n **« -»i|     '  -,»* 

—  1^ 5r:=    -v\  -.-il^- 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31, 1983)  i9»i_.. .:.Z::::Z1  g* -|U          g^ 

The  U5.  Bxjwset  Blooms  As  Azaleas  Are  i^rz::::™:  CrtrZZZZZZ       -60.«        -277 

Dormant  1971 --J!* -JJi        "*" 

197S—  „         —        W  ~   — —        —  4/.0 

(By  FeUclty  Barrlnger)  un-UIZ— I  wl' -«*        -**• 

A  bespectacled  economist,  tie  askew  and  JIJI^-™     "" St ■        -»<        -«^ 

skin  a  stranger  to  the  sun.  walked  Into     i974__.:::;....: .mm -«7         -47 

Larry  Breeses  office  on  the  sixth  floor  of    \m -  *■ -*•        "gj 

the   New    Executive   Office   BuUdlng   last     W?-----  -  gj — ":        +u        -a» 

Thursday.  He  was  carrying  a  pUe  of  paper    ,„j hbh, +m         -tl 

covered  with  figures.  jSTO                    {ijj]|" _*, -  jj 

"I'm  ready  with  part  six."  the  economist    {>»..-.- g"  """        -ii        -TU 

said.  „     l967l..Zr..... mm -\\         -\\ 

"I'U   get   back   to   you   In    15   minutes,      im     Jjjwj- z"         ~n 

Breese  repUed.  SmZZII^ZI  CSTIZZZZ:       -\\\         -" 

A  young  woman  In  tennis  shoes  came  In.     ,,^3  _  mm*, -7.0         -U 

Breese  directed  her  to  an  adjoining  room.  i962                    """^ "^'^ 

^S  Tf  t     ^?the     telephone     rang.  s»»  Q.,««-  ^  xu^>.^>^<*^^ 

"Joe?  .  .  .  part  three?  .  .  .  It's  on  Its  way. "  ='™" 

On  the  desk  In  front  of  him  were  pictures  j^     GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

of  the  Scottish  terriers  his  wife  raises  and  .  ^^  ^    ^  ^^^  balance  of  my  time. 

the  azaleas  he  tends  In  his  RockvlUe  garden  '"='"  ""^               

In  the  spring.  He  does  not  see  much  of  the  —^^^~— 

Scottles  or  his  wife  these  days.  The  azaleas  ^.^j^^^jlE    OF    ETHNIC    GROUPS 

are^dormant,  but  the  federal  budget  Is  In  RIDI^U^     BROADCAST     MEDIA 

FYom  mid-December  until  this  past  week-  MUST  STOP 

end,    Breese.    a   OS15    printer    in    Oiffl's  ,^^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

budget  preparation  branch,  se^es  as  the  ^yjoug  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

trafflc  cop  on  the  pieces  of  paper  that  will  l^"^^^^^  minois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 

become  the  fiscal  1984  budget  proposal.  "^"^f^iJI^T^r  S  rrilnnt«s 

••vnii  want  to  luiow  who  forces  everyone  recognized  for  5  mmuies. 
in   gove^en'f  S^e   decisions?   Who  ,  Mr.  ANNUNZIO    Mr.  Speaker    on 
forces  the  president  to  make  decisions?"  the  first  day  of  this  new  98th  Con- 
asked    one    high-ranking    OMB    official,  g^ess.  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
"Larry  Breese."                                           .  Resolution   2,   which   would  put  the 

In  fact.  Breese.  who  stands  6  feet-and-  (-.o^gress    of    the    United    States    on 

his  budget  proposal  to  Congress,  and  the  grade     ethnic,     racial,     or     religious 

laws  of  physics,  which  limit  the  speed  with  grfoups. 

which  paper  can  pass  through  a  printing  Denigrating     remarks     about     any 
press.  group  in  society  concerning  character- 
He  gets  figures  from  OMBs  budget  exam-  ^^^^  ^^^^  which  they  have  no  control, 
iners,  ships  them  to  the  Government  Print-  ^  ethnicity,  and  those 
ing  Office,  gets  galley  proofs  back  »nd  ships  ^"jJJ^  Jelssociated  with  the  very  be- 
S  l^k^^  trelSncTesTorre-^er  ""'^  Ji^g"a^51nding  of  life,  such  ^  reU- 
W^llfiwicy  ofnclals  and  the  budget  ex-  gion,  are  immoral  in  themselves^ut 
amlners--and    eventually    the    bosses    of  !„   addition-and   this   is   the   special 
both-flght,  Breese  waite.  But  he  can  wait    concern  of   Congress— they   strike   at 
only  so  long.  the  heart  of  a  healthy  and  wholesome 
.            ,            «            •            •  political  system.  While  the  immorality 
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«f    in/.«i  «»inmiinu.v  will  want  to  Play  a  more    etary  compensaUon.  we  could  urge  redpi- 
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tries to  exercise  a  social  conscience  in 
matters  of  employment,  pollution 
abatement,  and  pricing  policies. 

When  private  industry  defaulted  in 
their  social  responsibility,  they  were 
subjected  to  governmental  regiilation. 
My  resolution  calls  for  an  evaluation 
and  an  accounting  by  the  media  indus- 
try a  year  after  congressional  passage 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  code 
of  ethics  or  the  guidelines  which  they 
develop  and  supply  under  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  of 
mine  made  during  hearings  on  a  simi- 
lar resolution: 

Polish-Americans,  Greek-Americans,  Ital- 
ian-Americans. Mexican-Americans,  black- 
Americans,  and  members  of  every  other  mi- 
nority and  ethnic  group,  who  by  their  vigor 
and  pride  have  contributed  so  much  to 
America's  strength  and  greatness— have 
every  right  to  be  free  from  the  harm  direct- 
ed at  them  by  thoughtless  panderers  of 
hatred  and  discord.  Every  minority  group  is 
justsifiably  proud  of  its  ancestry,  its  accom- 
plishments, and  its  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  world  civilization.  When  we 
destroy  this  pride  in  "self"— we  destroy  the 
very  quality  Americans  possess  that  has 
made  America  great. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  support  of 
all  of  my  colleagues  for  House  Concur- 
ent  Resolution  2.* 


The  music-haunted  streams! 
White  moons  to  keep  forever  harvest  bright 

The  sacred  prayers  upon  their  lips. 
And  ritual  faith  that  sees  the  ring  of  light 

Round  Nature's  heavenly  candling  eclipse! 

It  is  an  honor  to  recognize  in  this 
way  the  long  history  of  the  Narragan- 
setts  and  to  extend  congratulations  to 
Virginia  Louise  E>oris  on  her  fine  poem 
of  appreciation.* 


SONG  OP  THE  NARRAGANSETTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
GzKMAiN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  is  in  the  process  of 
recognizing  the  Narragansett  Indians 
as  a  tribe.  This  claim  to  tribal  status  is 
supported  by  15  volumes  of  informa- 
tion on  the  tribe  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Narra- 
gansetts'  existence  has  been  docu- 
mented from  1614  to  the  present. 

I  would  like  to  mark  this  occasion  by 
placing  in  the  Recoro  the  following 
poem  by  Virginia  Louise  Doris,  histori- 
an of  Pawtucket.  R.I.,  who  has  done 
much  research  on  the  Narragansetts 
and  has  been  named  an  associate 
member  of  the  tribe. 

Song  of  thk  Narragamsetts 
We  wUl  speak  of  "First  Americans"  tonight 

For  what  our  Narragansetts  did  bring 
Of  larger  floods  on  history's  land  and  light. 

Surrounding  these  camp-fire  songs  to  sing! 
We  will  not  drown  in  wordy  praise 

The  yesteryear  thoughts  which  rise; 
If  friendship  own  one  prideful  phrase 

They  read  it  in  our  eyes. 
We  need  not  subdue  our  admiring  art 

To  laud  this  Isle  of  Rhodes  time: 
Forgive  us  if  our  o'erflow  heart 

Is  throbbing  in  present  clime. 
Enough  for  us  the  ceremony  grasp 

That  knits  us  hand  in  hand. 
And  they  the  wrist-blood  radiant  clasp 

That  locks  a  brother's  circling  band. 
Strength  to  their  hours  of  tribal  toil! 

Peace  to  their  star-drift  dreams! 
They  love  alike  the  furrowed  soil. 


A  BRIDGE  OP  CONTINUITY  BE- 
TWEEN THE  PAST  AND 
FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Paketta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  the  thoughtful  com- 
ments of  Mr.  David  T.  Yamada,  a  con- 
stituent and  friend.  His  remarks  were 
presented  at  a  diimer  honoring  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Monterey  Pe- 
ninsula Japanese-American  Citizens 
League. 

With  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civil- 
ians expected  shortly,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  give  pause  both  to 
reflect  upon  events  in  this  country 
during  World  War  II  and  to  examine 
our  own  attitudes  today  toward  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry. 

Mounting  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems have  spilled  forth  an  ugly  wave 
of  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  this 
country.  Increasingly  this  prejudice, 
bom  from  frustration,  has  been  direct- 
ed at  Americans  of  Japanese  heritage. 
The  question  of  social  justice  is  as  ap- 
propriate today  as  it  was  in  the  1940's 
when  mass  hysteria  swept  this  country 
and  led  to  the  internment  of  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  Americans. 

But  David's  words  are  not  steeped  in 
dark  recriminations.  Instead  he  has 
chosen  to  focus  on  the  hopes  and  chal- 
lenges of  building  toward  a  better 
future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed 
these  words  as  we  address  the  business 
of  the  98th  Congress: 

FimrrH  Awriversary  of  the  Monterey  Pe- 
imtSTTLA  JACL  (Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League) 

Honored  guests,  friends,  and  members  of 
the  Monterey  JACL— we  thank  all  of  you 
for  talcing  the  time  this  evening  to  Join  us  in 
celebrating  our  50th  Anniversary. 

I  have  accepted  the  task  tonight  of  chal- 
lenging us  to  think  about  the  future  of  the 
Monterey  JACL. 

Carl  Sagan,  professor  of  astrophysics  at 
Cornell  and  host  of  the  TV  series, 
"Cosmos."  recently  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"The  Dragons  of  Eden."  In  this  book.  Pro- 
fessor Sagan  argues  that  animal  organisms 
need  to  adapt  to  rapid  environmental 
changes  if  they  are  to  survive. 

Sagan's  message  is  the  theme  I  want  to 
develop  with  you  tonight  to  raise  some  ques- 
tions atwut  our  future.  I  want  to  suggest 
that  if  the  JACL  does  not  adapt  to  impor- 
tant changes  in  our  social  environment,  we 
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will   be   brushed   aside   by   the   forces   of 
change  and  imperil  our  survival. 

What  then  are  these  changes  that  all  of 
us  need  to  think  about  if  we  are  to  have  a 
future?  And  what  new  goals  and  means 
might  help  us  to  chart  a  pathway? 

First,  it  is  important  to  say  that  adapting 
to  change  does  not  necessarily  mean  aban- 
doning tradition.  Our  local  tradition  reveals 
fifty  years  of  service  to  members,  fifty  years 
of  service  to  community,  and  fifty  years  of 
commitment  to  social  justice  in  America. 
We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  that  record. 
But  my  task  tonight  is  not  to  dwell  on  the 
past.  Rather  it  is  to  look  to  the  future.  I  see 
a  bridge  of  continuity  between  past  and 
future  built  on  three  elements:  (1)  service  to 
members:  (2)  service  to  local  community; 
and  (3)  search  for  social  justice.  Let  me  take 
each  of  these  three  categories  and  raise 
some  ideas  about  how  our  JACL  can  adapt 
to  change. 

I.  service  to  members 
The  Leadership  Dilemma.  We  need  to  find 
a  way  to  pass  on  leadership  and  decision- 
making to  the  next  generation.  Making  way 
for  the  sansei  and  yonsei  is  not  easy.  Our 
leadership  dilemma  is  in  part  a  generation 
gap  and  in  part  an  ideological  gap.  Young 
and  old.  progressive  and  moderate,  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  and  mostly  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly.  Should  we  seek  money  as  part 
of  redress  and  justice?  Should  we  speak  out 
on  public  issues  like  the  nuclear  freeze? 
Should  we  join  hands  with  our  Asian  broth- 
ers and  sisters?  Should  we  pass  judgment  on 
or  listen  to  a  disillusioned  generation  of 
youth  seeking  alternatives  through  a  world 
of  rock  music  and  drugs? 

If  we  are  to  find  workable  and  meaningful 
answers  to  this  problem  of  leadership  tran- 
sition, we  need  to  know  more  clearly  what 
our  young  people  are  thinking  and  feeling— 
we  need  to  know  their  needs  and  their  inter- 
ests. I  would  therefore  propose  a  systematic 
survey  of  our  membership— young  and  old 
alike.  We  need  that  kind  of  information  to 
build  relevant  programs  for  the  future  that 
will  attract  and  challenge  the  younger  gen- 
eration. 

Health  Care.  Insuring  health  care  and 
services  to  our  members  finds  us  face-to-face 
with  the  challenge  of  rapidly  inflating  cosU 
in  the  medical  sector— something  on  the 
order  of  25-35  percent  per  year.  Rising  in- 
surance and  medical  costs  will  impose  more 
anxiety  and  financial  burden— especially  on 
our  members  with  fixed  and  limited  in- 
comes. Our  local  JACL  members  have,  in 
recent  years,  organized  excellent  health- 
care clinics  and  we  need  to  continue  those 
programs.  But  we  also  need  to  examine  in- 
surance carriers  and  new  concepU  such  as 
self-insurance  and  search  for  alternatives 
that  might  deliver  to  our  members,  equiva- 
lent coverage,  at  minimal  risk,  and  cheaper 

cost.  . .  „    ^ 

RoU  of  Women  in  JACL.  David  Broder. 
political  editor  for  the  Washington  Post,  ad- 
vances the  idea  that  the  feminist  movement 
may  be  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  forces 
to  be  unleashed  in  American  society  during 
the  20th  century.  I  tend  to  agree.  From  top 
to  bottom  in  our  local  JACL,  we  need  to 
adapt  to  the  feminist  force  in  America.  Next 
year,  a  woman  will  serve  for  the  first  time  In 
our  chapter's  post-1945  history  as  our  JACL 
chapter  president.  That  is  all  for  the  good. 
But  we  also  need  to  change  in  more  funda- 
mental ways:  we  need  to  listen  to  their 
ideas;  we  need  to  change  our  attitudes  about 
women  in  society;  we  need  to  stop  making 
sexist  jokes  about  women;  we  need  to  accept 
them  as  equals.  Then,  maybe,  women  In  the 


local  community  will  want  to  play  a  more 
active  role  in  the  chapter's  future. 


II.  service  to  COIQiUIIITY 


The  geographical  isolation  of  the  four 
main  islands  In  Japan's  history  has  created 
what  some  scholars  call  an  attitude  of  "insu- 
larity." Insularity  suggests  that  an  organiza- 
tion or  people  can  go-it-alone,  that  they  do 
not  need  contact  with  the  outeide.  Some  of 
that  insularity  came  to  America  with  the 
first  Japanese  immigrants  and  to  a  degree, 
we  still  reflect  that  insularity  in  our 
thought  and  action.  But  the  environment 
around  us  has  changed  in  important  ways. 
Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  see  these 
changes,  to  move  outside  the  "insularity" 
framework  and  into  the  larger  community. 

Community  Outreach.  We  need  to  get  out 
actively  into  the  community  more  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  We  cannot  always  expect 
the  local  community  to  come  to  us  and  ask 
for  our  help  or  participation.  We  should  ini- 
tiate that  help  and  participation.  We  need 
to  initiate  programs  that  wUl  reach  out  to 
the  community  and  thereby  extend  benefits 
and  good  will.  Consider  some  of  the  follow- 
ing proposals: 

(a)  We  could  establish  scholarships  in  the 
name  of  JACL  at  each  of  our  local  high 
schools  and  at  Monterey  Peninsula  College. 
By  specifying  guidelines  and  conditions,  we 
can  retain  some  desired  control  over  the  se- 
lection process,  but  leave  the  actual  selec- 
tion to  each  educational  institution. 

(b)  We  could  use  the  rich  talent  and  skills 
of  our  JACL  members  and  friends  and  share 
our  culture  and  heritage  with  the  general 
community.  We  could  offer  classes  in  origa- 
mi, ikebana.  bonsai,  classical  dance,  or 
sumi-e.  We  could  coordinate  these  classes 
through  the  Lyceum  for  young  children— or 
through  the  school  districte  and  MFC  for 
the  general  community. 

Culture  and  HUtory.  Part  of  the  value  of 
history  is  to  learn  from  the  past  to  avoid 
committing  mistakes  in  the  future.  To  this 
end,  we  could  establish  a  permanent  exhibit 
at  the  JACL  Hall,  open  to  members  and  the 
public.  We  could  place  on  exhibit,  photo- 
graphs and  memorabilia  that  would  tell  the 
story  of  our  local,  pioneering  Issei,  the  story 
of  the  war  years,  and  the  story  of  the  Mon- 
terey Peninsula  JACL. 

We  could  undertake  an  oral  history 
project  to  preserve  for  posterity  on  Upe  and 
film,  the  ideas  and  memories  of  oJir  Issei 
and  Nisei— before  that  opportunity  is  lost. 
Such  a  project  might  prove  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient worth  and  importance  to  engage  the 
interesU  of  young  and  old  working  together. 
Culture  and  it  rt.  We  can  participate  in 
community  projects  that  promote  and  pre- 
serve the  richness  of  Japanese  culture  ex- 
pressed through  her  artists.  We  might  con- 
tribute financially  to  the  Monterey  Penin- 
sula Museum  of  Art  to  help  them  in  their 
building  project  that  would  add  a  new  Asian 
Art  wing  to  the  existing  museum.  Last 
spring,  the  Directora  of  the  Museum  set 
aside  one  night  solely  for  JACL  members 
and  friends  to  view  a  magnificent  collection 
of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean  ceramics 
and  art.  Surely,  such  a  collection  of  Asian 
art  would  provide  lasting  and  priceless  value 
to  our  community. 

Endovmient  Fund.  To  pay  for  some  of 
these  projects,  we  wiU  of  course  need 
money.  In  recent  years  many  of  you  have 
been  asked  to  stretch  your  pockets  of  char- 
ity and  compassion  to  the  limit.  But  we 
could  initiate  a  special  Endowment  Fund 
and  ask  members,  friends,  and  foundations 
to  make  yet  another  sacrifice.  If  the  redress 
campaign  were  to  lead  to  some  form  of  mon- 


etary compensation,  we  could  urge  recipi- 
ents to  contribute  five  percent  of  the  money 
received  to  our  local  Endowment  Fund.  We 
could  then  turn  this  money  around  and 
create  a  portfolio  of  investments,  managed 
by  a  special  JACL  Committee,  to  generate 
additional  revenues  to  redirect  to  worthy 
public  programs. 

AU  of  these  proposals  have  the  potential 
of  reaching  out  and  providing  services  to 
the  larger  community  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  positive  image  of  our 
local  JACL. 


III.  SEARCH  AND  JUSTICE 

Let  me  now  move  on  to  the  third  catego- 
ry—the search  for  social  justice. 

Many  of  us  live  our  lives  assuming  that 
the  Horatio  Alger  syndrome  works  in  Amer- 
ica—that is,  a  combination  of  educational 
achievement,  hard  work,  and  a  little  bit  of 
luck  leads  to  material  success  and  status. 

But  how  equal  is  opportunity  and  social 
justice  in  this  nation  of  immigrants?  Are 
Asian  citizens  and  new  immigrants  really  as- 
similated here  on  the  Peninsula  and  able  to 
lead  lives  with  dignity  and  self-respect? 

In  1963,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  deUvered 
his  famous  speech  in  front  of  the  Washing- 
ton Memorial  telling  the  world  that  he  had 
a  dream— a  dream  that  someday  all  children 
in  America,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin,  would  be  free  to  attend  the 
same  public  schools.  Dr.  King's  ideas  made 
such  good  sense  because  treating  people 
equally  seems  so  intrinsically  right.  Yet  the 
gap  today  l)etween  principle  and  practice  re- 
mains painfully  wide  for  many  Asian  Ameri- 
cans and  other  minorities— as  it  did  for 
many  of  us  in  this  room,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Let  me  ask  you  some  questions  to  think 
about  social  justice  in  America  by  compar- 
ing the  past  with  the  present. 

Do  you  remember  that  in  the  early  19O0's. 
in  and  around  San  Francisco,  laws  were 
passed  that  prohibited  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese children  from  attending  white  schools? 
The  Crawford  ruling,  decided  by  our  Cali- 
fornia courts  in  1976,  consistent  with  the 
Brown  desegregation  ruling  in  1954,  defined 
our  Monterey  schools  in  1979  as  racially  im- 
balanced.  ^    ,„^, 

Do  you  remember  that  during  the  1920  s, 
national  laws  first  restricted,  then  prohibit- 
ed, immigration  of  people  from  Japan?  Con- 
sider a  bUl  now  pending  before  Congress 
that  would  restrict  certain  immigration 
quotas  and  thus  prevent  Asian  immigrants 
from  re-uniting  with  their  families  here  in 
America.  Or  have  we  really  left  dlscrimina- 
Uon  behind  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  we 
feel  about  the  plight  of  our  Mexican  and  Vi- 
etnamese Immigrants? 

Do  you  remember  the  California  laws  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century  that  prohibit- 
ed alien  residents  from  owning  land  and  ma- 
chinery essential  to  farming  and  fishing? 
Why  today  do  we  pass  laws— sometimes 
under  the  veil  of  environmental  sysmbols 
and  sometimes  even  with  good  intentions— 
that  nevertheless  deny  Asian  Immigrants 
their  traditional  fishing  techniques  essential 
to  their  livelihood  and  survival? 

Do  you  remember  that  in  the  1942  climate 
of  war.  few  people  bothered  to  make  any 
distinction  between  Japanese  In  Japan  on 
one  hand,  and  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
try on  the  other?  Today,  In  a  climate  of  eco- 
nomic trade  war.  do  we  see  this  same  failure 
to  make  Important  distinctions  leading  to 
growing  antl-Aslan  opinion? 

Why  do  I  raise  these  questions?  Because 
they  serve  to  r«nlnd  us  of  two  realities. 
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First,  disciimina  :ion  and  prejudice  directed 
■gainst  Asians  a  id  other  minorities,  remain 
a  part  of  our  nveryday  life.  Second,  our 
JACL  history  he  re  on  the  Peninsula  reveals 
a  continuous  ci  tmmitment  in  support  of 
social  justice. 

To  continue  that  commitment  in  the 
1980's,  we  come  now  to  an  important  cross- 
road In  our  lives  That  cross-road  may  force 
us  to  choose  whi  ;h  pathway  to  social  justice 
we  are  to  take.  3o  we  assimilate  as  "Quiet 
Americans"  into  orthodox  America— or,  do 
we  Join  hands  with  other  minorities  in  a 
Just  struggle  for  Miual  rights? 

If  some  of  us  ire  comfortable  today,  both 
material  and  psychologically.  I  would  ask 
whether  that  ve  ry  comfort  makes  us  some- 
times forget  thikt  many  of  our  lives  have 
been  diminished  and  saddened  by  the  racial 
discrimination  w ;  faced  in  earlier  decades? 

We  have  marcfied  through  the  battlefield 
of  racism  and  oil  many  issues  we  have  won. 
But  precisely  because  we  have  been  there 
before,  we  owe  il  to  a  more  decent  future  to 
join  hands  with  Ul  who  would  stand  togeth- 
er to  unmask  tite  ugly  face  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing face  of  poc  Illation  in  the  nation,  the 
state,  and  the  >enlnsula.  Nationwide,  the 
Asian  populatioi  i  doubled  between  1970  and 
1980  (1.8  to  3.5  I  dlllon).  Today.  Asians  are  5 
percent  of  Cali'omia's  23  million  people. 
And  today.  Asiins  are  8.2  percent  of  the 
Monterey  Penin  lula's  130.000  people.  Asian- 
Pacific  Islander  t  are  the  fastest  growing 
ethnic  group  in  the  nation.  And  when  we 
think  about  Cal  fomia's  combined  minority 
population  of  M  lans.  Hispanics.  and  Blacks, 
we  can  say  that,  in  one  sense,  California  will 
soon  become  a  T  tiird  World  nation. 

Today,  many  pi  our  Asian  people  on  the 
Peninsula  are  facing  some  of  the  same  kinds 
of  hardships  aitd  problems  that  the  Issei 
and  Nisei  faced  jearlier.  They  face  complex 
problems:  langiage  barriers:  inadequate 
health  and  sociil  services;  the  anguish  of 
loneliness  becai;  se  visa  restrictions  prevent 
their  families  fiom  being  reunited;  misedu- 
cation;  lack  of  J(  b  training  programs;  under- 
employment aid  unemployment;  inad- 
equate legal  ass  stance.  They  face.  In  other 
words,  the  sam(  anxieties  and  frustrations 
of  isolation  in  ai  i  alien  culture  that  our  Issei 
and  Nisei  faced. 

Has  the  time  come  for  an  Asian  alliance 
on  the  Peninsula  to  help  us  achieve  some 
worthy  human  joals?  We  must  be  realistic 
about  long-star  ding  differences  rooted  in 
ethnicity,  cultire.  and  wartime  mistrust. 
But  across  this  divide,  new  realities  must 
forge  common  ground  and  replace  old 
myths.  We  nee  I  to  work  hard  together  to 
learn  that  in  o  tllective  numbers  and  trust 
there  is  more  p<  >wer  to  achieve  equality  and 
social  Justice. 

An  Asian-PacI  fie  coalition  here  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula could  ricrult  and  support  our  own 
candidates  for  I  >cal  and  county  office,  make 
donations  to  fri  tndly  candidates,  and  active- 
ly seek  Asian  ai  pointments  to  key  positions. 
Over  time,  our  collective  presence  could  be 
influential  in  shaping  important  decisions 
on  the  Penlnsu  a  that  determine  the  distri- 
bution of  benefl  ts  and  the  quality  of  life. 

I  have  tried  t  >  raise  some  ideas— and  per- 
haps a  few  eye  brows  too— that  need  to  be 
addressed  for  (he  future  of  the  Monetary 
Peninsula  JACV  The  road  ahead  Is  strewn 
with  pebbles  ttnd  rocks  that  are  part  of 
social  change  a  id  organizational  transition. 

If  we  are  to  nigotiate  that  road  smoothly 

and  wisely,  the  bridge  from  the  past  must 

be  connected  and  adapted  to  the  forces  of 

change  in  the  f  iture. 


The  torch  of  civilization  is  carried  by 
those  who  would  enrich  it.  not  with  weap- 
ons and  war.  but  with  liberty  and  Justice. 
We  have  carried  that  torch  for  a  brief 
moment  in  history— that  is  an  important 
chapter  in  our  fifty  year  legacy.  Let  us  now 
pass  on  that  torch  to  the  next  generation 
and  they  will  keep  the  flame  of  Justice  burn- 
ing.* 


CONTINUE  HOUSING  BONDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  DowKTsr) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  my  colleague.  Bill 
Frenzel.  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  eliminates  the  sunset  on 
mortgage  revenue  bonds. 

We  feel  that  continuing  the  single 
family  housing  bond  program  is  im- 
portant in  today's  housing  climate — es- 
pecially since  the  program  is  designed 
primarily  to  benefit  first-time  home 
buyers. 

In  1980,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  target  tax-exempt  financing  for 
housing.  For  example,  the  mortgage 
financing  was  limited  to  first-time 
homeowners,  home  purchase  price  lim- 
itations were  instituted  to  assure  that 
the  bonds  were  used  for  low-and  mod- 
erate-income housing,  a  distressed 
area  criterion  was  designed  to  facili- 
tate neighborhood  renewal,  and  final- 
ly, a  national  volimie  cap  was  set  al- 
lowing each  State  to  issue  bonds  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  greater  of 
$200  million  or  9  percent  of  the  total 
mortgage  activity  in  that  State  aver- 
aged over  3  years.  Also  included  in  this 
1980  act  is  a  provision  that  simsets  the 
tax  exemption  necessary  for  the  use  of 
this  type  of  financing  for  owner-occu- 
pied housing  on  December  31  of  this 
year.  As  the  author  of  much  of  the 
1980  legislation,  I  can  say  that  the 
sunset  provision  was  designed  largely 
to  force  oversight  of  the  new  target- 
ting  procedures  we  were  enacting  at 
that  time. 

During  the  1983  hearings  which  will 
be  held  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  the  case  will  be 
made  easily  for  continuing  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  program.  Right 
now,  it  is  the  only  major  housing  bill 
on  the  table.  Mortgage  revenue  bonds 
have  provided  a  needed  source  of  af- 
fordable financing  for  families  who 
found  themselves  hopelessly  priced 
out  of  the  homeownership  market.  Es- 
pecially during  these  times  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  a  needed  flow  of  mortgage 
capital  has  been  available  to  an  other- 
wise dormant  housing  industry.  When 
Interest  rates  fall  and  conditions  in 
the  housing  market  improve,  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  continue  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  families  on  the  lower  levels 
of  the  income  scale.  In  my  State,  they 
have  been  used  to  house  people  who 
would  never  have  a  chance  to  become 
homeowners    otherwise.    Across    the 


country,  the  bonds  have  proved  their 
worth  as  financing  tools  for  neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation.  WhUe  we  have 
imposed  Federal  targeting  criteria, . 
there  remains  sufficient  flexibility  for 
States  and  local  governments  to  tailor 
these  programs  to  local  needs. 

In  1983,  for  example,  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  financed  150,000  single 
family  units  of  which  70,000  were  new 
starts.  Conservative  estimates  of  the 
Jobs  created  by  these  new  units  direct- 
ly financed  by  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  ranges  from  76.000  to  89,000. 

The  most  startling  statistic  about 
this  program,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
in  1982.  one-third  of  all  first-time 
homeowners  in  this  country  received 
financing  for  that  home  through  the 
use  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  Per- 
haps this  is  more  a  comment  on  the 
sorry  state  of  the  housing  industry 
during  that  time  than  an  illustration 
of  how  pervasive  these  bond  programs 
are,  but  it  does  prove  one  thing.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  be  phasing  out  a  suc- 
cessful, if  limited,  housing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  over- 
sight of  this  program  as  brought  about 
by  the  1983  sunset  date,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  when  my  colleagues  study  the 
data  of  the  past  2  years  they  will  agree 
with  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who 
are  consponsoring  this  bill  today  that 
this  program  should  be  continued. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  this  bill.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  here: 

H.R.  1176 
To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954  to  continue  to  allow  mortgage  bonds 

for  single  family  housing  to  be  issued 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Pi- 
nance  Opportunity  Act  of  1983." 

SEC  Z.  REQUIREMENTS  rOR  MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY 
BONDS. 

(a)  IH  General.— Section  103A(c)(l)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
the  definition  of  a  qualified  mortgage  bond) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Qualified  mortgage  boicds  defined.— 
"Ik  general.— For  purposes  of  title,  the 
term  "qualified  mortgage  bond"  means  an 
obligation  which  is  issued  as  part  of  a  quali- 
fied mortgage  issue." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
applies  to  obligations  issued  after  December 
31,  1983.* 


SUSPEND  MILITARY  AID  TO  EL 
SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Coyne)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
overwhelming  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Reagan  administration  has 
once  again  certified  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  met  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  Congress  in  the 
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Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  and  can 
continue  to  receive  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance. 

As  you  know,  current  law  requires 
that  the  President  certify  every  180 
days  that  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor is  making  progress  in  respecting 
the  basic  human  rights  of  its  citizens, 
exercising  control  over  its  military 
forces,  implementing  the  land  reform 
program  and  finding  and  implement- 
ing an  equitable  solution  to  the  con- 
flict. Additionally.  Congress  required 
that  the  President  certify  that  the 
Salvadoran  Government  is  making  a 
good  faith  effort  to  investigate  and 
bring  to  Justice  those  responsible  for 
the  1980  murders  of  four  U.S.  church- 
women  and  two  agrarian  reform  work- 
ers. 

It  is  clear  to  me  and  other  close  ob- 
servers of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
that  none  of  these  conditions  has  been 
met.  The  Salvadoran  Government  con- 
tinues to  display  a  blatant  disregard 
for  the  human  rights  of  its  citizens 
and  its  military  forces  continue  to  op- 
erate with  little  restraint.  To  quote  a 
recent  press  release  from  Amnesty 
International.  "Testimonies  received 
by  Amnesty  International  suggest  un- 
equivocally that  all  branches  of  the 
Salvadoran  security  forces,  whether 
nominally  military,  military  police,  or 
paramilitary,  have  been  implicated  in 
human   rights  violations  on   a  large 

SC&16/' 

The  land  reform  program  is  nearly 
at  a  standstill  and  the  trial  of  the  na- 
tional guardsmen  charged  with  killing 
the  U.S.  churchwomen  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely,  while  those  who  di- 
rected the  killing  of  the  agrarian 
reform  workers  have  been  set  free.  Is 
this  progress?  I  think  not. 

The  Reagan  administration's  deci- 
sion to  certify  El  Salvador's  eligibility 
for  military  aid,  regardless  of  abun- 
dant evidence  to  the  contrary  is,  in  my 
view,  a  dangerous  indulgence  in  wish- 
ful thinking.  Certification  amoimts  to 
an  endorsement  of  the  Salvadoran 
Government's  policies  and  additional- 
ly serves  to  undermine  our  interna- 
tional credibility  as  a  champion  of 
human  rights  and  democracy. 

Therefore.  Congress  must  act  to  sus- 
pend military  assistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced later  this  week  which  would  de- 
clare this  certification  null  and  void. 
This  legislation  will  suspend  military 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  until  Con- 
gress, acting  by  joint  resolution,  deter- 
mines that  the  conditions  have  been 
met.  This  will  not  only  give  meaning 
to  the  certification  process,  but  will 
also  provide  incentives  for  the  Govern- 
ments of  El  Salvador  and  the  United 
States  to  abide  by  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  Congress.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  P. 
LINSTROTH 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  minutes  today  to  commend 
an  outstanding  citizen  from  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  his  own  community 
and  his  unique  and  humane  perspec- 
tive on  the  role  of  business  leaders  in 
our  Nation.  John  P.  Linstroth,  presi- 
dent of  Perini  Land  &  Development  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  was  recently  award- 
ed the  Palm  Beach  Post's  Business 
Leader  of  the  Year  Award,  and  he  is 
richly  deserving. 

John  Linstroth  emphasizes  a  new  di- 
mension when  he  talks  about  the  role 
of  business  leaders  in  our  Nation.  He 
talks  about  more  than  business  and 
profits;  he  talks  about  people.  He  talks 
about  the  responsibility  of  leaders  "to 
give  hope  to  the  people  and  to  lead  the 
people  to  achieve  effectively  a  real  im- 
provement in  human  conditions."  His 
vision  is  broad.  It  includes  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  who  Uve  on  and 
around  the  land  to  be  developed  or  the 
business  to  be  expanded.  It  is  a  vision 
that  involves  those  people  in  the  very 
planning  and  process  that  lead  to  the 
development  of  communities.  In  com- 
menting on  the  interaction  between 
the    people    and   business,    Linstroth 
said,    "Perhaps   the   greatest   impedi- 
ment to  solving  many  of  our  Nation's 
problems  has  been  a  lack  of  effective 
communication  between  the  business 
community  and  the  people  we  serve." 
He  urges  more  communication  and  a 
responsiveness  to  the  wishes  and  needs 
of  the  people  on  the  part  of  business 
leaders. 

That  is  why  John  Linstroth  Is 
imique.  Many  business  men  and 
women  are  successful,  as  Is  John.  But 
few  share  the  insight,  himianity,  and 
vision  that  he  has  demonstrated  in  his 
10  years  as  president  of  Perini  in  West 
Palm  Beach.  Few  take  the  time  to 
become  so  deeply  involved  in  their 
community's  affairs.  John  Linstroth  is 
president  of  the  United  Way,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Palm  Beach  Festival, 
and  a  member  of  the  Commimity  Re- 
lations Board  of  Palm  Beach  Coxmty. 
He  is  a  man  who  lives  according  to  his 
ideals. 

I  speak  of  John  Linstroth— not 
simply  to  add  to  his  honors— but  to 
bring  public  attention  to  a  man  whose 
philosophy  of  business  is  sensitive, 
bold,  humane— and  successful.  And 
John  Linstroth's  philosophy  of  life  is 
also  worthy  of  admiration.  He  is  a  man 
devoted  to  his  family— to  Carol,  his 
wife,  who  has  supported  his  efforts  so 
positively  through  the  years— and  to 
his  chUdren  John,  Jr..  MoUy.  and  Mi- 
chael. John  Linstroth  has  combined 
private  business,  public  service,  and 
personal  strength  to  achieve  his  goals. 


I  congratulate  him  and  look  forward 
to  the  fruits  of  his  fine  leadership  in 
the  West  Palm  Beach  area.* 


SENATOR  PATRICK  J.  LEAHY. 
RECIPIENT  OP  FIRST  AMEND- 
MENT AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ewolish) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour- 
nalists honored  Senator  Patrick  J. 
Leahy  with  the  Society's  First  Amend- 
ment Award.  Americans  who  treasure 
our  first  amendment  protections  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  will  ap- 
preciate Senator  Leahy's  address  to 
the  society,  which  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Address  Before  the  Society  of  Profession- 
al Journalists  on  Receipt  of  the  Pmet 
Amehsiieht  Award.  January  27. 1983 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and 
a  great  honor  to  receive  this  award  from  a 
group  whose  efforts  I  respect  so  deeply.  To 
me  the  working  of  the  city  room  of  a  news- 
paper is  the  heartbeat  of  our  democracy. 

We  are  facing  a  year  when  it  will  become 
something  of  a  cliche  to  discuss  whether  the 
government  and  technology  wiU  prevaU  over 
the  individual  mind  and  human  spirit. 

I  can  note  with  great  satisfaction  that 
1984  will  not  mark  the  beginning  of  Big 
Brother  and  the  end  of  free  expression,  but 
rather  the  tenth  anniversary  of  amend- 
ments to  POIA  securing  in  practice  righte 
that  had  been  established  in  theory  eight 
years  earlier. 

So  important  has  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  become  in  an  age  when  complex- 
ity can  make  secrecy  pose  as  a  virtue,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  remember  that  POIA  is 
only  a  statute  and  not  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  the  Act  is  only  another  sUtute 
on  the  books,  and  the  current  Administra- 
tion has  given  ample  warning  that  it  is  one 
statute  it  would  like  to  see  weakened  or 

even  crippled.  

It  Is  truly  sad  that  the  Presidents  most 
profound  statement  to  date  on  openness  in 
government  appeared  a  short  time  ago  in 
one  statement:  "I've  had  it  up  to  my  keister 
with  these  leaks." 

I  know  it  must  be  terrible  to  have  your 
policies  leaked  to  the  press  in  advance,  but 
his  problems  aren't  really  so  bad.  He  has  to 
Uve  with  a  lot  of  leaks.  Some  of  us  feel  we 
have  it  much  worse.  We  have  to  Uve  with 
the  policies.  ,»»... 

President  Reagan  would  be  m  a  lot  oetter 
frame  of  mind  if  he  understood  that  POIA 
strengthens  the  peoples  faith  in  their  gov- 
ernment. This  one  Act  has  proved  to  be  an 
invaluable  tool  for  turning  government  ac- 
counUbiUty  from  a  catchphrase  to  a  reality. 
It  has  led  to  pubUc  disclosure  of  government 
waste  and  wrongdoing,  as  weU  as  expanding 
public  knowledge  of  health,  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental matters.  Through  POIA.  the 
press  revealed  discrimination  in  the  adnun- 
istration  of  federal  contracts,  major  medi- 
care fraud  by  private  health  organizations, 
defective  and  unsafe  consumer  products, 
and  harmful  drugs  and  medical  devices. 

But  POIA  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  spe- 
cific achievements.  It  puts  a  mammoth  gov- 
ernment on  the  same  plane  as  any  citizen  it 
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that  does  not  meet,  the  time  limits,  while 
giving  economic  incentives  for  timely  com- 
pliance. 

The  tide  of  special  interest  withholding 
statutes  we  have  seen  recently  will  be 
stemmed  by  requiring  that  new  withholding 
statutes  come  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  which  have  legislative  ju- 
risdiction over  FOIA. 

The  delicate  balance  between  the  national 
security  and  the  need  to  know  will  be  re- 
stored by  requiring  agencies  to  consider 
whether  the  need  to  protect  classified  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy  informa- 
tion outweighs  the  public  interest  in  disclo- 
sure. Senator  Diu^nberger  and  I  introduced 
this  proposal  in  the  last  Congress  and  I 
intend  to  continue  to  work  with  him  and  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  to  ensure  that  we  can  restore  a 
presumption  of  openness  while  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  the  protection  required 
for  docimients  which  legitimately  require 
classification  on  security  grounds. 

These  changes  will  make  disclosure  under 
POIA  fairer,  faster,  and  more  certain. 

And  yes,  there  are  some  changes  that 
should  be  made  to  POIA  because  it  Isn't 
working  as  weU  and  as  fairly  as  it  should. 

The  protection  of  law  enforcement  infor- 
mation sources  can  be  strengthened. 

Fair  procedures  aUow  submitters  of  infor- 
mation a  reasonable  opportunity  to  object 
to  release  of  data  must  be  established.  This 
change  would  benefit  submitters,  request- 
ers, and  the  agency  involved. 

Commercial  users,  who  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  costs  to  the  government  in 
processing  POIA  requests,  must  bear  their 
fair  share  for  access. 

Agency  time  limits  under  POIA  should  be 
made  more  realistic  and  enforced  more  vig- 
orously. 

Perhaps  in  the  longer  run  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  with  POIA  will  be  to  reconcile 
its  vital  purposes  with  the  growing  threat  to 
personal  privacy  evident  everywhere  in  our 
culture,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  infor- 
mation technology  revolution.  Increasingly, 
the  government  has  been  breaking  down  the 
legal  and  policy  barriers  designed  to  stop 
the  use  of  one  set  of  computer  information 
collected  by  the  government  for  a  different 
purpose.  Computer  matching  has  become 
the  favorite  law  enforcement  tool  of  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  trend  toward 
making  government  information  less  acces- 
sible to  citizens,  and  information  about  citi- 
zens more  accessible  to  government  and 
businesses.  If  information  is  properly  gath- 
ered and  maintained,  there  is  little  potential 
for  abuse  of  the  privacy  right  in  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  But  I  have  little 
reason  to  be  complacent  about  the  treat- 
ment of  privacy  within  government,  and 
consequently  the  two  important  rights  will 
have  to  be  scrutinized  together  as  we  ven- 
ture headlong  into  the  age  of  the  computer 
chip. 

In  the  coming  years,  you  in  the  press  will 
have  to  convince  the  wider  community  that 
you  have  carefully  measured  your  need  for 
access  against  the  right  of  individual  priva- 
cy. And  all  of  us  concerned  with  the  future 
of  POIA  must  be  equally  vigilant  In  prevent- 
ing the  advocacy  of  privacy  from  serving  as 
an  excuse  to  hobble  openness. 

In  closing  I  can  think  of  no  more  appro- 
priate words  than  those  used  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  89th  Congress 
in  reporting  the  original  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act: 


A  government  by  secrecy  benefits  no  one. 

It  Injures  the  people  It  seeks  to  serve;  it 
injures  its  own  integrity  and  operation. 

It  breeds  mistrust,  dampens  the  favor  of 
its  citizens,  and  mocks  their  loyalty.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
forming the  House  today  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank's  proposal  to 
guarantee  a  loan  of  $127.5  million  to 
enable  Mexico  to  purchase  two  U.S.- 
made  communications  satellites  and 
related  equipment. 

The  guarantee  would  be  for  85  per- 
cent of  the  $150  million  price  of  two 
satellites  manufactured  by  Hughes 
Communications,  launch  services  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA),  launch  insur- 
ance and  related  goods  and  services. 

This  equipment  would  be  purchased 
by  Mexico's  development  agency,  Na- 
tional Financiera,  S.A.  (NAFINSA),  to 
improve  Mexican  telephone  services 
and  other  communications  systems. 
The  satellite  program  would  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Mexican  Government's 
Ministry  of  Communications  and 
Transporation. 

Eximbank  officials  regard  this  finan- 
cial guarantee  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional effort  by  the  United  States  and 
other  industrialized  nations,  as  well  as 
by  commercial  banlcs  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  to  help  Mexico 
weather  its  current  debt  crisis  and 
keep  its  economy  fimctloning.  In 
return,  Mexico  has  agreed  to  an  IMF 
economic  stabilization  program  that 
will  enable  the  country  to  get  its  fi- 
nances in  order. 

Mexico  can  generate  an  economic  re- 
covery and  pay  its  international  debts 
only  if  its  economic  development  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  and  if  it  has  enough 
credit  to  continue  to  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Mexican  sat- 
ellite purchases  would  result  in  2,140 
man-years  of  employment  in  U.S. 
firms  including  Hughes  Communica- 
tions and  McDonnell-Douglas.  The 
U.S.  Government  would  also  benefit 
from  the  sale  because  of  NASA's  in- 
volvement. 

The  Eximbank  guarantee  was 
sought  because  of  stiff  competition 
from  suppliers  in  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  all  offering 
similar  products  with  attractive  fi- 
nancing terms.  An  earlier  Eximbank 
effort  to  achieve  a  common  line  on  fi- 
nancing terms  among  the  suppliers 
was  unsuccessful. 

This  Eximbank  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  Subconmiittee  on 
International  Trade,  Investment,  and 
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Monetary  Policy.  Under  section 
2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  the  Exim- 
bank must  notify  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  guarantees  involving 
$100  million  or  more.  Eximbank  may 
give  final  approval  to  the  transaction 
after  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  notification. 

Because  of  the  deep  concern  about 
Mexico's  international  debt  and  the 
future  of  its  economy,  I  have  asked 
the  Eximbank  to  provide  more  de- 
tailed justification  for  this  proposed 
guarantee  than  it  normally  does  in  a 
congressional  notification.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  the  full  Exim- 
bank notification,  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  Charles  E.  Lord,  the  Bank's  First 
Vice  President  and  Vice  Chairman,  ex- 
plaining the  Mexican  satellite  transac- 
tion. 

I  would  welcome  any  comments  or 
questions  my  colleagues  might  have. 
The  Eximbank  material  follows: 

EXPORT-lMFORT  BaMK 

or  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C..  Februam  J,  1983. 
Stephen  L.  Neal. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
Committee  on   Banking.   Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives WashingtOTi,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  13.  1983. 
Eximbank    Chairman   William   Draper   re- 
ferred to  Congress,  pursuant  to  Sec.  2(b)(ii) 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act,  details  of 
Eximbank  support  for  the  sale  to  Mexico  of 
U.S.  equipment  and  services  for  a  satellite 
communications  system  to  be  supplied  by 
Hughes     Aircraft     Company,     McDonnell- 
Douglas,  NASA,  and  other  U.S.  suppliers. 
Following  the  reciept  of  that  letter  you 
have  raised  certain  issues  to  which  we  are 
pleased  to  respond. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  a  lieading 
participant  in  the  international  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  concluded  this 
month  to  assist  Mexico  In  overcoming  seri- 
ous short  term  liquidity  problems.  These  ar- 
rangements are  dependent  upon  inter-relat- 
ed commitments  by  the  IMP,  commerical 
banks  and  a  number  of  governments.  The 
continued  availability  of  Eximbank  financ- 
ing for  Mexico  is  a  key  element  of  the  U.S. 
government  commitment,  without  which 
other  international  participants  would  not 
proceed  with  their  own  conunitments.  These 
international  commitments  only  occurred  in 
conjunction  with  major  domestic  stabiliza- 
tion measures  by  Mexico  that  give  external 
lenders  sufficient  confidence  that  Mexico, 
with  its  extensive  economic  resources  and 
infrastructure,  has  a  real  prospect  of  recov- 
ery to  normal  external  debt  service  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

External  events  which  cannot  be  antici- 
pated at  this  time  also  could  Influence  the 
pace  of  Mexican  economic  recovery.  Two  are 
particularly  significant:  the  price  of  oil  and 
global  interest  rates.  It  is  difficult  to  predict 
the  course  of  either  of  these  two  factors 
over  the  repayment  period  of  the  loan 
which  we  are  making.  While  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  oil  in  the  immediate  future  may 
reduce  Mexican  foreign  exchange  revenues, 
the  decline  in  interest  rates  will  save  Mexico 
significant  foreign  exchange  costs. 

Eximbank  was  approached  initially  in  late 
1981  for  a  preliminary  commitment  to  sup- 


port U.S.  bidders  for  this  project.  The 
project,  both  satellite  supply  and  launch, 
was  the  subject  of  intense  biddiing  competi- 
tion by  U.S.  (Hughes,  RCA,  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  Ford  Aerospace,  and  NASA), 
French  (Arlane,  Aerospatiale).  British  (Brit- 
ish Aerospace)  and  German  (Messerach- 
mldt)  respective  official  export  agencies. 
The  U.S  faces  particularly  viable  competi- 
tion for  France  which  is  attempting,  with 
some  success,  to  make  inroads  into  commer- 
cial satellite  supply  and  launch  markets 
with  its  aggressive.  European-led  space  ap- 
plications consortium. 

Regarding  this  specific  project,  we  believe 
that  the  Mexican  government  is  the  appro- 
priate party  to  determine  Its  investment  pri- 
orities, consistent  with  the  obligation  to  im- 
prove its  domestic  economy  which  it  has  un- 
dertaken in  conjunction  with  the  extraordi- 
nary external  assistance  arrangements. 
Technically,  the  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions and  Transportation  has  approached 
this  project  in  a  competent  maimer.  Given 
the  size  of  the  country,  population  densities 
of  various  regions  and  the  increasing  neces- 
sity to  provide  reliable  telecommunications 
links,  this  project  is  warranted.  Mexico  cur- 
rently leases  transponders  from  INTELSAT 
for  their  domestic  communications  uses. 
Within  several  years  the  availability  of 
leased  transponders  is  questionable.  With 
its  own  satellites,  however,  specifically  de- 
signed to  provide  domestic  telecommunica- 
tion signal  relaying,  smaller  and  less  expen- 
sive ground  stations  can  be  erected.  The 
possibility  further  exists  that  some  $20  mil- 
lion in  foreign  exchange  could  be  generated 
through  contracts  whereby  the  Mexican 
government  would  lease  two  transponders 
to  U.S.  or  Canadian  users.  Any  delay  would 
increase  costs  to  the  Mexican  government 
since  NASA  shuttle  fees  will  double  begin- 
ning in  1986,  less  than  three  months  after 
the  projected  date  of  the  second  satellite 
launch. 

Finally,  there  are  major  economic  benefits 
to  the  U.S.  The  project  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  U.S.  employment  In  the 
aerospace  Industry.  It  is  estimated  that 
2,140  man-years  of  employment  will  be  gen- 
erated with  733  man-years  accruing  to  vari- 
ous Hughes  Aircraft  plants,  257  man-years 
divided  among  McDonnell-Douglas  facilities 
in  California,  Florida,  and  Maryland,  and 
with  some  1,150  man-years  of  employment 
divided  among  several  other  suppliers  in- 
cluding NASA.  Any  delays  in  the  contract 
implementation  would  result  in  considerable 
financial  hardship  to  these  suppliers. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  this  further  in- 
formation useful  and  would  be  pleased  to 
provide  any  further  information  you  may 
wish. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  E.  Lord. 

Export-Import  Bank 
or  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  13.  1983. 
The  Speaker  op  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives. 
77i«  Speaker's  Room,  U.S.  Capitol 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3Ki)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  following  trans- 
action involving  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico. 

A.  DESCRIPTION  OP  TRANSACTION 

1.  Purpose 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  authorize  a  fi- 
nancial    guarantee     in     the     amount     of 


$127,500,000  for  Nacional  Financiera,  8.A. 
(NAFINSA)  to  assist  in  financing  the  export 
to  Mexico  of  goods  and  services  of  United 
States  manufacture  or  origin  totaling  $150 
million  for  use  in  the  Mexican  national  do- 
mestic communications  satellite  project,  to 
be  operated  by  the  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions and  Transportation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  (MCT).  The  U.S.  goods  and 
services  will  consist  of  two  Hughes  Commu- 
nications International.  Inc.  satellites, 
NASA  launches,  launch  services,  launch  in- 
surance, and  related  goods  and  services. 
2.  Background 

The  new  Mexican  Domsat  system,  desig- 
nated "Ihulcahua"  or  MEXSAT.  was  offi- 
cially proposed  In  inld-1981.  Currently, 
Mexico  Is  leasing  five  satellite  transponders 
from  INTELSAT  for  the  reUying  of  televl- 
son  signals  nationwide  via  thirty  existing 
small  earth  stations  located  throughout  the 
country.  This  usage  of  satellite  transpon- 
ders for  TV  aUowed  MCTT  to  dedicate  virtu- 
ally all  of  its  ground  microwave  network  to 
the  transmission  of  the  country's  burgeon- 
ing telephone  and  telex  traffic.  The  pur- 
chase of  two  national  domestic  communica- 
tions satellites  will  allow  MCT  to  further 
expand  telephone  coverage  to  hundreds  of 
isolated  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Domsat  system  will  enable  MCT  to 
erect  smaller,  less  sophisticated  satellite 
earth  stations  in  remote  areas  due  to  the  in- 
herent features  of  the  proposed  satellites  as 
compared  with  similar  wTpllcations  using 
circuits  rented  from  INTELSAT  sateUites. 
The  size,  geography  and  population  distri- 
bution characteristics  of  Mexico  together 
warrant  the  purchase  of  a  Domsat  system  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  country's  expanding 
telecommunications  network. 

Competition  has  been  intense  from  offi- 
cial foreign  export  credit  agencies  to  induce 
the  Government  of  Mexico  to  source  equip- 
ment from  their  respective  suppliers.  Con- 
sortiums of  companies  from  Prance.  C3erma- 
ny.  and  the  U.K.  were  supported  by  their  re- 
spective Government  export  credit  agencies 
in  offering  highly  competitive  financing 
terms.  Earlier  Eximbank  efforts  to  achieve  a 
common  line  on  terms  were  unsuccessful. 

Eximbank  issued  a  preliminary  commit- 
ment on  March  9.  1982.  as  amended  on  May 
14.  1982.  June  17.  1982.  and  October  27. 
1982.  to  support  several  potential  U.S.  sup- 
pUers  of  $202  million  of  U.S.  exports.  Sever- 
al alternative  financing  plans  were  offered 
involving  different  percentages  of  Exim- 
bank direct  credite  or  financial  guarantees. 
In  response  to  those  offers.  MCTT  has  ap- 
plied for  Elximbank's  financial  guarantee  of 
loans  to  be  arranged  based  on  $150  million 
of  U.S.  procurement. 

NAFINSA.  the  principal  institution  of  the 
Mexican  Federal  Government  for  financing 
the  development  of  the  country,  will  be  the 
obligor  for  the  transaction.  The  obligation 
of  NAFINSA  will  commit  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  on  the 
transaction. 
3.  Identity  of  Parties 

NAFINSA's  Organic  Law  requires  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  own  at  least  51 
percent  of  Its  capital  stock,  and  it  also  re- 
quires that  "the  Nation  shall  be  responsible 
at  all  times  ...  for  the  operations  entered 
Into  by  NAFINSA  with  foreign,  private,  gov- 
ernmental and  Intergovernmental  Institu- 
tions." The  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance 
and  Public  Credit,  Mr.  Silva  Herzog,  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  NAFINSA,  and 
three  of  the  other  six  directors  are  govern- 
ment officials. 
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4.  Nature  and  I  te 
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guarantee  of  Eximbank  will 

available  to  a  financial  institution 

NAflNSA  and  acceptable  to  Ex- 
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Appendix  B  is  additional  in- 
1 1ximbank  activity  in  and  eco- 
Mexico. 

WnxiAM  H.  Draper  III. 


Appendix  A 

Potential  D)5.  supplied  equipment  and 
services 


spacecraft 


coi  itrol 


equip- 
loftware,  in- 


of    ground 


and 


Potential  U.S.  supplied  equipment 
services— Continued 

Launch  site  services 2,370,000 

Transfer  orbit  and  post 

launch  services 4,032,000 

Spacecraft— payload    in- 
tegration services 246.000 

Training 602.000 

Documentation 473,000 

Contingencies 500,000 


Eximbank  eipoaurw— Continued 

Credits  and  financial  guaran- 
tees (Includes  $635  undis- 
bursed)          1,929.6 


Total. 


2.720.0 


Subtotal 

NASA  Shuttle  launches 
(4/85  and  9/85):  Fee 
charged  by  NASA  for 
shuttle  launch  which 
partially  covers  numer- 
ous contracts  between 
U.S.  suppliers  and  NASA 
for  shuttle  related  equip- 
ment and  services 

McDonnell-Douglas:  PAM- 
D  Boosters ~> 

Launch  insurance:  Premi- 
ums paid  for  insurance 
(or  reinsurance)  in  the 
U.S.  market 

Project  consulting  serv- 
ices: Supplier  not  yet  se- 
lected (includes  ground 
communication  network 
interface,  transfer  orbit 
monitoring,  quality  con- 
trol and  other  related 
system  engineering) 

Project  contingency  total... 


AppemsixB 


92,980,000 


Additional   credit  and   financial 
guarantee  potential: 

Pending  applications 62.7 

Outstanding  PCs 129.2 

Pending  PC  applications 120.8 

Referenced  transaction 127.5 
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Estimated  total  potential 3.160.2* 
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Eximbank  exposure 

Eximbank  exposure  in  Mexico:  MiUiom 

Short  term $387.7 

Medium  term 402.7 


CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION 
DISCXrSSES  ARMS  CONTROL 
WITH  TOP  SOVIET  NEGOTIA- 
TORS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  11,  in  Moscow,  members  of  a 
House  delegation  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union  met  with  the  two  top  Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  control  negotiators.  Ambas- 
sadors V.  P.  Karpov  and  Yuliy  Kvit- 
sinsky. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  get  a  firsthand  impression 
of  the  status  of  the  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  from  the  Soviet  per- 
spective. I  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  today  I  am 
offering  for  printing  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks  the  notes  I 
took  in  the  discussion  and  also  my 
notes  on  a  subsequent  discussion  be- 
tween members  of  the  congressional 
delegation  and  Vadim  Zagladin, 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and 
First  Deputy  Chief,  International  Re- 
lations Department  of  the  Central 
Conunittee  of  the  Commimist  Party  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Of  course,  the  actual  negotiations  on 
intermediate  and  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  will  provide  the  ultimate  test 
as  to  the  degree  of  commitment  either 
side  has  to  genuine  nuclear  arms  re- 
duction. Nevertheless,  I  believe  we  got 
from  our  discussions  the  strong  im- 
pression that  the  Soviet  negotiators 
are  in  earnest  about  achieving  mean- 
ingful arms  reductions  that  both  sides 
can  live  with. 

I  think  it  is  also  safe  to  say  that  we 
were  impressed  by  some  of  the  objec- 
tions the  Soviet  officials  raised  con- 
cerning the  initial  proposals  made  by 
the  United  States  and  by  the  pro- 
fessed willingness  of  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators to  consider  compromises. 

Valid  objections,  of  course,  can  be 
raised  against  some  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals, but  it  does  appear  that  the 
door  remains  open,  as  surely  it  must, 
for  some  real  give-and-take  negotia- 
tions. 
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Accordingly,  we  can  hope,  and 
indeed  should  insist,  that  both  sides 
will  exhibit  more  flexibility  and  seri- 
ousness In  the  secret  bargaining  ses- 
sions now  underway  than  has  been  evi- 
dent in  their  public  posturing. 

The  discussions  with  Mr.  Zagladin 
were  of  a  general  nature  and.  in  addi- 
tion to  disarmament,  also  dealt  with 
trade  and  human  rights  issues.  On  the 
latter  subject,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
is  still  a  great  disparity  between  Soviet 
and  American  positions. 

While  my  notes  are  not.  and  were 
not  intended  to  be,  a  verbatim  tran- 
script of  the  discussions,  they  contain 
the  core  and,  I  Ijelieve,  give  an  accu- 
rate impression  of  what  was  said. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  congressional 
representatives  present  all  felt  that 
the  discussions  were  helpful  in  under- 
standing the  Soviet  viewpoint.  For  our 
part,  we  tried  to  convey  to  the  Soviets 
the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  con- 
gressional support  for  mutual  arms  re- 
ductions, for  human  rights,  and  for 
improved  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  ^    ..  „ 

If  I  were  to  pick  out  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  our  discussions,  it  would 
be  the  clear  concern,  expressed  both 
by  the  congressional  delegation  and 
the  Soviet  officials,  that  both  coun- 
tries are  at  a  turning  point,  where  we 
have  a  "window  of  opportunity"  to 
control  the  weapons  race,  and  that  if 
we  fail  to  make  the  most  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, a  new  and  even  more  danger- 
ous weapons  race  will  follow. 

Prom  the  Soviet  Union,  the  congres- 
sional delegation  proceeded  to  Buda- 
pest, Hungary;  and  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia, where  we  met  with  top  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  parliaments  and 
officials  having  jurisdiction  over  for- 
eign affiars  and  trade.  In  private  dis- 
cussions several  of  them  expressed  the 
view  that  the  most  fruitful  way  of  ob- 
taining   better    Soviet    behavior    on 
human  rights  is  not  through  sanctions 
and  other  forms  of  pressure  but  rather 
through    the    reduction    of    tensions 
likely  to  flow  from  mutual  reduction 
of  armaments  and  increases  in  trade 
and  personal  contacts.  Some  observed 
that  such  external  pressure  actually 
provides    the   Soviet    regime   with   a 
means  of  justifying  to  its  people  the 
imposition  of  internal  restrictions. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  texts  of  my  notes 
of  the  meetings  in  the  Soviet  Union 
follow  below: 

OuTLiNK  OF  Discussion  Between  Members 
OF  U.S.  Congressional  Delegation  and 
Soviet  Arms  Control  Experts 
(January   U.   1983.  at  the  Soviet  Foreipi 
Ministry.  Moscow;  taken  from  notes  by 
Rep.  John  F.  Seiberllng) 
U  S.  Congressional  Delegation:  Hon.  Tom 
Lantos.  Chairman;  Hon.  Jim  Jones.  Hon.  J. 
J.  Pickle,  Hon.  John  F.  Seiberllng,  Hon. 
Tom  Coleman,  Hon.  Norman  Lent. 

Soviet  Arms  Control  Experts:  Ambassa- 
dors-at-large  V.  P.  Karpov.  Yuliy  K^t- 
sinsky.  Chief  Soviet  negotiators  for  START 
and  INF.  respectively. 


Also  Present:  Don  Portler,  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  WlUlam  Courtney,  U.8. 
Embassy.  Moscow. 

Representative  Lantos.  Arms  control  is 
the  most  important  issue  of  our  generation. 
Our  diverse  congressional  delegation  agrees 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
are  dedicated  to  meaningful  arms  control. 
We  are  interested  not  in  a  propaganda  ploy, 
but  in  achieving  the  fuU  range  of  arms  re- 
ductions. The  President's  "Zero  Option"  is 
not  a  negotiating  ploy,  but  is  instead  a  seri- 
ous option  for  consideration.  Are  the  weap- 
ons which  would  be  removed  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  Soviet  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Force  (INF)  reductions  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  merely  moved  and  stored  some- 
where else? 


nip 


Yuliy  Kvitsinsky.  The  Soviet  INF  pro- 
posal is  absolutely  clear  on  this  point,  as  has 
been  sUted  by  (Soviet  Premier)  Yuri  Andro- 
pov. The  Soviet  view  is  that  the  Zero  Option 
is  absolutely  one-sided  and  U  not  a  produc- 
tive way  to  proceed.  It  would  require  the 
USSR  to  do  away  with  all  its  (Intermediate 
range)  missiles,  while  NATO  would  not  have 
to  do  away  with  its  existing  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Western  Europe.  It  does  not  settle 
anything  from  the  standpoint  of  reducing 
nuclear  confronUtion.  INF  also  Includes 
medium  range  bombers;  therefore,  a  propos- 
al eliminating  only  missiles  does  not  elimi- 
nate all  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 

Rep.  Lantos.  This  would  be  a  first  step 
only,  and  would  at  least  eliminate  the  most 
destabilizing  weapons  at  the  outset. 

Kvitsinsky.  Your  draft  treaty  does  not 
contain  a  termination  date,  but  would  be 
permanent.  It  would  increase  the  danger  of 
war  In  Europe.  We  are  trying  to  structure 
our  approach  to  achieve  a  permanent  basis 
for  stability.  This  required  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  all  medium-range  systems— air- 
launched,  sea-launched,  and  ground-based. 
So  we  propose  to  reduce  by  two-thirds  the 
INF  on  each  side,  down  from  1.000  units  to 
300.  We  also  propose  a  sub-level  for  missiles 
to  the  levels  possessed  by  Britain  and 
France,  with  equal  sub-levels  on  air-  and 
sea-launched  missiles  of  intermediate  range. 
Your  proposal  only  reduces  our  ground- 
based  missiles,  while  continuing  the  arm 
race  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Rep.  SEIBERLING.  Will  you  please  clarify 
the  Soviet  position  as  to  whether  you  will 
remove  or  destroy  INF  mlssUes  removed 
under  your  proposal? 

Kvitsinsky.  This  Is  a  question  to  be  an- 
swered at  the  negotiating  table.  Per  our 
agreement  with  (U.S.  negotiator  Paul) 
Nitze,  it  is  not  to  be  discussed  with  non-par- 
ties to  the  negotiations.  The  missUes  could, 
however,  be  destroyed  or  moved  beyond  an 
agreed  line.  We  have  an  American  proposal 
which  is  not  accepUble  to  the  Soviets,  and  a 
Soviet  proposal  which  the  United  SUtes 
does  not  wish  to  discuss.  First,  we  must  get 
down  to  an  agreed  set  of  negotiating  points. 
If  we  were  negotiating  with  you,  we  would 
ask  what  is  there  beyond  your  proposal, 
since  your  side  has  made  no  follow-up  with 
any  other  proposals  beyond  eliminating  mis- 
siles. Until  that  is  clear,  there  is  nothing  to 
negotiate. 

Rep.  Lantos.  Are  you  saying  that  il  tne 
United  SUtes  coupled  the  Zero  Option  with 
proposals  on  other  types  of  weapons  it 
would  be  an  accepUble  negotiating  basis? 

Kvitsinsky.  The  Zero  Option  Is  unfair.  It 
would  have  been  fair  If  the  U.K.  and  France 
did  not  have  any  mlssUes.  But  since  that  Is 
not  the  case,  and  since  the  U.S.  proposal 


does  not  deal  with  British  and  French  mls- 
sUes, it  is  meaningless. 

We  are  prepared  to  have  a  Zero  Option 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.8.S.R.  If  there 
were  some  offset  by  reducing  BritUh  and 
French  mlssUes. 

Rep.  Lantos.  No  one  rationally  argues 
that  British  and  French  missiles  are  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Kvitsinsky.  Isn't  NATO  a  coordinated  de- 
fense organization?  The  balance  of  forces 
has  always  taken  into  account  the  total 
forces  on  both  sides.  (French  President 
Francois)  Mltterand  himself  said  that  the 
French  INF  mlssUes  are  an  addition  to  the 
NATO  forces.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
that  in  any  European  war.  Prance  would  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

STKATWIC  NUCIXAR  WEAPONS 

V.  P.  Karpov.  It  is  important  not  merely 
to  show  an  interest  but  to  search  for  mutu- 
aUy  acceptable  solutions  that  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  The  essence  of  the  VS. 
proposals  and  the  way  they  are  presented 
gives  cause  for  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  are  serious  and  not  a  propaganda  ploy. 
For  a  year  and  a  half,  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  procratlnating.  Then,  on  May  9. 
President  Reagan  makes  a  high-sounding 
declaration.  Is  this  a  business-Uke  ap- 
proach? To  be  business-lUte.  one  would  come 
quietly  to  the  negotUting  Uble  without  a 
big  pubUc  fanfare. 

As  to  the  essence  of  the  U.S.  proposals, 
the  United  SUtes  proposes,  in  essence,  that 
the  USSR  scrap  90  percent  of  its  ICBM's— 
the  backbone  of  the  Soviet  strategic  force- 
yet  the  U.S.  Is  not  supposed  to  scrap  lU 
bomber  and  Trident  (submarine)  programs. 
The  recent  letter  from  President  Reagan  to 
RepresenUtlve  (Jack)  Kemp  makes  clear 
that  U.S.  is  not  prepared  to  scrap  any  of  its 
programs  in  order  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  USSR  on  strategic  weapons. 

By  proposing  to  reduce  the  number  of 
warheads  on  both  sides  from  7.500  to  5.000. 
the  U.S.  would  actually  keep  10.000  war- 
heads, as  one  must  add  the  number  of  cruise 
missUes  planned  for  the  next  ten  years.  ThU 
was  officially  announced  by  (Defense)  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  and  other  U.S.  officials. 
(The  U.S.  wants  to  deploy)  4,000  cruise  mis- 
sUes on  bombers  alone,  plus  sea-  and 
ground-based  cruise  missiles  in  Western 
Europe.  Is  this  disarmament?  Telling  the 
Soviet  Union  it  can  build  other  mlssUes  does 
not  overcome  the  proposal  that  the  USSR 
scrap  90  percent  of  its  existing  (land-based) 
missUes.  Moreover,  it  says  that  the  USSR 
would  have  to  rearm  and  be  forced  to  com- 
pete with  the  U.S.  in  this  new  arms  race. 

RepresenUtive  Lantos.  Let's  discuss  budg- 
etary issues,  and  the  burden  of  the  arms 
race  on  both  countries. 

Rep.  Jones.  At  a  time  of  strategic  inferior- 
ity, it  may  have  made  sense  for  the  USSR  to 
buUd  up  in  Europe.  But  now  there  is  strate- 
gic parity,  so  why  not  reduce  forces  to.  say. 
100  IRBM's  in  Europe? 

Kvitsinsky.  We  are  prepared  to  have  the 
same  number  as  BriUin  and  France  have. 
This  involves  risks,  since  the  United  SUtes 
is  going  to  supply  Trident  to  BriUin  and  the 
French  are  planning  to  MIRV  their  missiles. 
Rep.  Jones.  Why  not  100  missUes  every- 
where? Including  those  facing  China? 
Kvitsinsky.  How  does  this  add  up? 
Rep.  Jones.  We  are  looking  for  a  dramatic 
breakthrough,  for  it  is  becoming  too  danger- 
ous and  too  costly  to  continue  the  arms 
race.   Otherwise,   the   United  SUtes  must 
continue  rearming. 
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Kaktov.  We  Must  seek  a  breakthrough, 
but  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  unilaterally 
cUaann  either.  So  let's  not  even  talk  about 
unilateral  disan  lament.  We  should  instead 
focus  on  achievii  ig  agreement  to  bring  about 
a  real  (arms)  reduction.  Let's  do  this  on  a 
comprehensive  t  asis,  on  all  forms  of  strate- 
gic arms. 

Rep.  Seiberli  ig.  In  May,  1981,  George 
Kennan  suggesi  ed  an  immediate  mutual 
freese  and  an  a  rreed  percentage  reduction 
across-the-board  on  all  weapons  systems. 
What  is  the  Sovi  >t  view  of  this  proposal? 

Kakpov.  The  1 7S8R  supports  an  immedi- 
ate freeze,  folio  red  by  negotiations  on  re- 
ductions. As  to  German's  proposed  50%  re- 
duction, we  beli<  ve  one  has  to  act  gradually 
in  this  area.  The  USSR  has  proposed  a  25% 
reduction. 

Rep.  Skibbkhk  e.  Would  this  be  across-the- 
board? 

Karpov.  It  would  include  the  totality  of 
strategic  weapon  s.  It  is  possible  that  sublev- 
els  would  be  estt  blished  for  certain  types  of 
systems,  and  th«  USSR's  proposal  does  not 
rule  this  out.  Th  i  specifics  would  have  to  be 
agreed  upon. 

As  for  other  systems,  e.g.  long-range 
cruise  missiles,  tl  le  Soviet  Union  proposes  to 
ban  them  and  tt  scrap  existing  ones.  Also. 
the  USSR  proposes  to  ban  long-range 
SAM'S,  as  well  ai  certain  other  new  types  of 
weapons. 

We  could,  afte  ■  the  25%  cut.  consider  fur- 
ther reductions  and  thus  gradually  reduce 
the  threat  of  nui  lear  war.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  seek  aiy  military  advantage  from 
these  negotiatioi  ls.  The  USSR  wishes  guar- 
antees of  stabil  ty  of  balance,  which  the 
parity  of  receni  years  provided.  But  we 
must  reduce  the  huge  stockpiles  and,  in  the 
course  of  doing  this,  maintain  the  balance 
of  forces  and  pai  ity  and  stability. 

Rep.  J.  J.  Pici  LS.  This  is  my  first  time  in 
Russia.  I  came  1 3  see  if  we  could  be  better 
friends.  Within  the  next  two  years,  the 
United  States  ai  d  Russia  might  be  able  to 
take  meaningful  steps  toward  nuclear  disar- 
mament. Withii  five  years,  however,  the 
USA  and  Russli  may  no  longer  have  that 
chance  alone,  slice  others— Japan.  France. 
China  and  othei  s— may  have  strong  strate- 
gic capabilities.  1  "he  United  States  will  prob- 
ably make  some  further  military  cuts  on  its 
own.  but  if  this  is  done  and  if  this  is  not 
matched  by  the! USSR,  then  we  wlU  prob- 
ably see  an  an^s  race  like  we  have  never 
seen  before. 

You  Russians  had  better  understand  this, 
that  while  we  t  tay  be  willing  to  cut  back 
now,  unless  you  do  also,  we  are  going  to 
double  our  exp(  nditures.  If  this  happens, 
that  may  be  bac  for  the  world,  because  all 
then  can  be  leapt  t! 

Rep.  NoEM  Lk^.  I  voted  against  the  MX 
too,  not  because  [I  was  against  a  new  missile, 
but  because  I  die  not  think  the  basing  mode 
has  t>een  worke<  I  out.  I  will,  however,  sup- 
port the  ICX  i  a  START  treaty  is  not 
worked  out  at  Qeneva  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Rep.  Lahtos.  tTwo  days  ago,  we  were  in 
paid  tribute  to  the  people 
t  BO  heroically  in  World  War 
n.  At  the  memirial.  we  had  tears  in  our 
eyes  and  realize<  we  could  not  even  imagine 
the  suffering  of   hose  people. 

a  window  of  opportunity. 
One  factor  is  the  assumption  of  office  by 
Chairman  Andrt  pov.  which  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  "wi  ye  the  slate  clean."  I  wish  I 
could  convey  hqw  serious  we  are.  We  must 
all  show  some  Creativity  and  be  willing  to 
take  risks. 


Leningrad,  and 
who  defended  it 


OuTLim  OP  Disct7SsioRS  BrrwKKR  Mubers 
op  u.s.  congrkssiomal  delegation  aito 
Vaoik  Zaglasin 

(January  11,  1983,  at  the  Kremlin:  taken 
from  notes  by  Rep.  John  F.  Seiberling) 

U.S.  Representatives:  Hon.  Tom  Lantos, 
Chairman;  Hon.  Don  Bonker;  Hon.  Sam 
Gibbons:  Hon.  Jim  Jones;  Hon.  Don  Pease; 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle;  Hon.  John  Seiberling; 
Hon.  William  Clinger;  Hon.  Tom  Coleman; 
Hon.  Bill  Frenzel;  Hon.  Norman  Shumway; 
Hon.  William  Thomas. 

Soviet  Representative:  Vadim  2SagIadin, 
Member,  Supreme  Soviet,  and  First  Deputy 
Chief,  International  Relations  Department 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  USSR. 

Zaglaoin.  The  sole  basis  of  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  peaceful  coexistence.  By  this  I  mean  not 
simply  the  absence  of  war.  but  "good  neigh- 
bor" relations.  There  are  many  subjects  to 
discuss.  These  include  economic  relations 
("great  potential"),  cultural  and  human 
contacts  between  our  peoples,  and  Joint 
U.S. -Soviet  efforts  aimed  at  security.  Nowa- 
days, we  can't  insure  the  security  of  one 
country  without  insuring  the  security  of  the 
other.  Joint  security  must  be  achieved  on 
basis  of  parity,  constantly  decreasing  levels 
of  armaments,  and  increasing  levels  of  secu- 
rity. 

Our  relations  are  not  developing  as  we 
would  like,  or  as  we  think  you  would  like,  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  heard  the  appeal 
from  your  side  that  we  should  abandon  our 
system  and  that  the  only  way  to  influence 
us  is  through  pressure.  We  do  not  demand 
that  of  you.  It  is  our  view  that  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR  should  be  partners,  and  behave 
accordingly. 

We  face  a  crossroads:  either  to  control  the 
arms  race,  and  thereafter  to  develop  normal 
relations,  or  to  accelerate  the  arms  race. 
The  latter  course  will  be  even  more  danger- 
ous in  the  future  than  it  has  been  up  to 
now.  As  we  each  develop  new  types  of  weap- 
ons, control  Is  more  difficult.  We  do  not 
have  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  to 
achieve  arms  control.  We  should  try  to  do  so 
now. 

I  read  a  recent  Gallup  poll  showing  a  7-2 
majority  in  America  favoring  improvement 
of  Soviet-American  relations.  This  is  recip- 
rocated among  Soviet  people,  but  there  is 
also  widespread  distrust  of  America  in  the 
USSR.  I  think  you  understand  why. 

Do  you  agree  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  try  to  insure  our  mutual  security,  and,  if 
so,  what  do  you  recommend? 

Lantos.  We,  too,  are  committed  to  peace- 
ful coexistence.  In  the  nuclear  age,  the  al- 
ternative is  extermination. 

We  also  feel  that  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  USSR  are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  we 
hope  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove relations.  To  that  end.  we  believe 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  Intensity 
of  the  dialogue  between  our  leaders  on  both 
sides.  Our  delegation,  by  13-0,  favors  im- 
proved relations.  We  also  feel  that  assump- 
tion of  the  chairmanship  by  Mr.  Andropov 
gives  us  a  window  of  opportunity  to  improve 
relations. 

Our  delegation  would  like  to  discuss  arms 
control,  economic  issues,  and  human  rights. 

This  delegation  is  a  cross-section  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  political  views,  but  as  with  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  there  is  harmo- 
ny on  the  basic  principles.  Although  we 
don't  all  agree  with  the  present  U.S.  Admin- 
istration in  all  details,  we  believe  that  it  is 
committed  to  peace  and  disarmament. 


With  regard  to  arms  control,  there  is  wide- 
spread suppori  in  the  U.S.  for  the  "zero 
option"  proposal  as  an  effort  for  a  general 
breakthrough  In  arms  control. 

Gibbons.  With  regard  to  trade  relations, 
U.S.-Soviet  trade  is  now  limited.  I  see  no 
change  in  that  until  we  resolve  some  more 
fundamental  problems.  All  our  relations  are 
poisoned  by  suspicion.  The  intelligence  data 
I  see  "scare  the  hell  out  of  me."  I  think  we 
need  to  change  this. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  could  do  would 
be  to  open  up  travel  to  senior  members  of 
both  governments  on  an  unrestricted  basis. 
Next,  we  should  invite  our  business  leaders 
to  travel  on  an  unrestricted  basis.  Then  we 
could  begin  to  work  together  on  an  unre- 
stricted basis.  It  is  futile  to  discuss  disarma- 
ment as  long  as  we  are  both  suspicious  and 
fear  each  other. 

Frenzel.  We  were  pleased  when  meetings 
of  the  U.S.-Soviet  Economic  Council  re- 
sumed. We  take  it  as  a  favorable  sign.  There 
are  many  other  obstacles  (e.g.  himian  rights 
problems),  but  we  should  move  ahead.  We 
should  increase  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Zaglaoin.  We  are  happy  to  hear  your 
words  of  goodwill  suid  there  is  not  a  single 
word  that  will  not  bear  fruit.  We,  too,  have 
our  differences  of  opinion,  but  that  does  not 
preclude  dialogue. 

Regarding  arms  control:  I  am  aware  today 
that  you  met  with  my  friends  (Soviet  Am- 
baasadors-at-Large)  Yuriy  Kvitsinsky  and  V. 
I.  Karpov.  We  agree  that  the  vicious  circle 
of  the  arms  race  should  be  broken,  but  the 
question  is  how  to  do  this.  Any  solution 
should  not  impair  either  country's  security 
or  create  the  feeling  of  danger  to  either 
country.  We  should  not  underestimate  the 
latter.  We  do  not  believe  that  either  of  your 
government's  arms  control  proposals  ("zero 
option",  or  reduction  of  strategic  warheads) 
wiU  increase  mutual  security  or  diminish 
feelings  of  danger. 

Regarding  "zero  option":  it  is  our  view 
that  this  would  leave  American  nuclear 
weapons-carrying  aircraft  and  the  aircraft 
and  missiles  of  FYance  and  the  United  King- 
dom. France  and  Britain  already  have  290 
warheads,  and  they  are  aljout  to  be  expand- 
ed to  1,200-1,700  warheads  by  the  late 
1980's.  The  zero  option  proposal  does  not 
cover  them,  yet  they  are  aimed  against  us. 

In  the  Warsaw  alliance,  only  the  Soviets 
have  nuclear  weapons,  while  in  NATO, 
three  countries  do.  Is  the  way  out  to  give 
two  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries  nuclear 
weapons?  We  don't  think  so. 

The  real  zero  option  is  to  do  away  with  all 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  including  tacti- 
cal weapons. 

In  the  past,  your  side  in  the  INF  talks 
either  said  nothing  or  launched  a  propagan- 
da campaign,  but  this  time  you  at  least  pro- 
posed something.  While  we  don't  agree  with 
it,  at  least  it's  something,  and  we  think  the 
coming  negotiations  may  lead  somewhere. 

With  regard  to  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
your  Administration's  proposal  to  reduce 
only  ground-based  missiles  gives  us  concern. 
The  2.500  missiles  that  would  be  reduced 
would  be  70  percent  ground-based  on  our 
side,  and  only  20  percent  ground-based  on 
yours.  That  is  not  Just  a  coincidence.  You 
have  access  easily  to  oceans,  while  our  sub- 
marines can  be  easily  blocked.  You  have  air 
bases  all  over  the  world,  while  we  do  not.  So 
your  proposal  would  make  a  basic  change  in 
the  balance.  Is  the  solution  to  arms  control 
for  us  to  build  up  a  new  SLBM  and  bomber 
force? 


By  contrast,  our  proposal  is  to  reduce  by 
25  percent  the  capacity  of  both  countries. 
Since  we  have  more  delivery  vehicles  (as  dis- 
tinct from  warheards).  we  would  be  willing 
to  reduce  even  more  of  them.  But  the  reduc- 
tions should  be  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
serve parity  in  delivery  vehicles  and  war- 
heads. That  would  be  a  first  step  only,  and 
should  lead  to  additional  reductions. 

I  know  the  arguments  advanced  against 
our  proposals.  It  is  argued  that  our  ICBM's 
are  the  most  dangerous  and  destabilizing. 
Yet  the  range  is  the  same  as  yours.  Your  ex- 
perts say  that  the  accuracy  of  Trident  II. 
your  ICBM's.  and  your  cruise  missiles  Is  the 
same  as  ours.  Your  experts  claim  that  the 
most  vulnerable  missiles  are  ground-based, 
and  therefore  they  should  be  replaced  by 
aircraft  and  submarines. 

The  time  of  flight  is  the  same  for  our  mis- 
siles and  yours— 30  minutes.  However,  a  Tri- 
dent II  would  have  much  less  flight  time, 
and  that  would  be  very  dangerous.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  Soviet  SLBM's.  The 
two  negotiating  teams  should  try  to  resolve 
these  problems. 

We  do  not  think  the  U.S.  does  not  need  se- 
curity. It  is  a  legitimate  concern.  Unfortu- 
nately, if  your  Administration  is  seeking 
peace,  it  is  very  talented  in  concealing  this. 
When  it  says  ite  goal  is  military  superiority, 
it  does  not  produce  a  better  climate. 

Regarding  trade  issues:  we  have  no  legisla- 
tion that  would  limit  trade  with  the  U.S.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  everything  is  in 
order  for  an  increase  In  trade  with  the  U.S. 
Nor  do  we  know  of  any  case  where  we  are 
not  in  compliance  with  every  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S. 

We  agree  that  contacts  with  American 
businessmen  should  be  encouraged.  We 
create  no  obstacles  to  travel  by  your  busi- 
nessmen in  the  USSR.  However,  your  gov- 
ernment interferes  with  their  travel  to  the 
USSR 

As  to  distrust  and  fear,  one  answer  is  to 
curb  the  arms  race.  The  other  is  something 
your  country  can't  be  blamed  for,  and  that 
is  your  mass  media.  We  have  a  law  to  punish 
reporters  who  write  untruths  to  inflame  the 
public.  Please  Judge  us  by  our  actions  and 
official  statements.  Anyway,  we  agree  that 
we  should  try  to  increase  trust. 

BoNKER.  Regarding  human  rights,  we  un- 
derstand that  our  human  rights  poUcy  has 
complicated  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries. However,  you  should  understand  that 
it  is  institutionalized  in  our  law,  and  enjoys 
widespread  public  support.  It  is  not  directed 
solely  at  the  USSR,  but  all  countries  includ- 
ing our  allies,  and  has  resulted  in  actions 
against  such  countries  as  South  Korea  and 
countries  in  Latin  America. 

We  are  especially  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  immigration,  family  reunification, 
and  such  groups  as  the  "refuseniks"  and  the 
pentecostals.  We  are  especially  concerned 
over  the  recent  drastic  reductions  in  emigra- 
tion of  Jewish  people  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  imposition  of  (U.S.)  sanctions  follow- 
ing events  in  Afghanistan  and  Poland  also 
arose  out  of  human  rights  issues.  Trade  is 
the  currency  of  peace.  Restrictions  on  trade 
impair  peace  and  our  businessmen's  ability 
to  compete.  Nevertheless,  they  are  broadly 
supported  where  based  on  human  rights 
considerations.  ,  ^    „ 

Lantos.  We  are  all  realists.  We  would  aU 
like  to  improve  relations.  To  some  extent, 
this  is  out  of  our  control.  However,  we  can 
do  some  things  to  improve  relations.  Sym- 
bols are  very  important.  A  great  deal  could 
be  achieved  if  your  government  would  make 
a  few  symbolic  moves,  such  as  improving 


the  conditions  of  (Soviet  dissidents)  Sak- 
harov  and  Scharansky  and  the  pentecostals 
in  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow.  It 
would  make  a  great  contribution  if  the  pen- 
tecostals were  allowed  to  leave  (the  Soviet 
Union).  If  the  new  government  under  Chair- 
man Andropov  would  make  some  symbolic 
gestures  of  goodwill,  we  would  surely  recip- 
rocate. 

Zacladin.  Our  impression  is  that  the  U.S. 
Administration  wants  to  prolong  the  Af- 
ghanistan conflict.  The  Polish  situation  is 
internal  and  not  our  affair.  We  have  differ- 
ent approaches  to  human  rights,  although 
we  have  tried  to  resolve  these  problems. 
They  are  a  proper  subject  for  discussions  by 
scientists  and  politicians.  However,  they  are 
not  different  concepts  in  all  respects. 

We  have  discussed  problems  of  emigration 
and  the  pentecostals  with  your  Administra- 
tion. However,  that  is  not  the  basic  problem. 
The  right  of  an  individual  (in  the  USSR)  to 
leave  his  homeland  exists  only  within  the 
framework  of  our  law.  Reunification  of  fam- 
ilies has  been  accomplished  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases.  There  are  sometimes 
problems  of  national  security,  when  a 
person  is  on  trial  or  in  prison,  or  when  his 
parents  are  dependent  on  him. 

Scharansky  was  convicted  of  espionage. 
He  carmot  be  released  untU  he  has  complet- 
ed his  sentence.  His  health  is  not  in  danger. 
The  pentecostals  have  not  been  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate,  but  the  exit  laws  must 
be  complied  with. 

The  most  important  human  right  is  the 
right  to  peace  and  security.  Also,  economic 
and  social  rights  are  Important.  All  these 
rights  are  in  our  Constitution.  Suppose  we 
said  we  should  have  no  dealings  with  the 
U.S.  on  disarmament  until  the  U.S.  solves 
all  its  social  problems,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment, and  complies  with  the  principles  in 
the  Soviet  Constitution? 

I  do  not  mean  we  should  not  discuss  such 
matters  between  us.  but  they  shoiUd  not.  in 
the  end,  determine  the  fate  of  our  two  coun- 
tries or  the  fate  of  the  world. 

Gibbons.  The  pentecostals  have  become 
our  problem.  Why  can't  we  Just  put  them  on 
an  airplane  and  take  them  with  us,  if  they 
have  not  been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate? 

Zaglaoin.  They  are  Soviet  citizens  and  not 
foreign  nationals.  If  the  Soviet  emigration 
law  is  complied  with,  they  can  leave.  I  will 
give  it  serious  thought. 


Mr.  DowKZY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  CoYHK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexawdkr,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  3. 

Mr.  Strattok,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  15. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  15. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skbbw)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Berbutkr.  for  10  minutes,  on 
February  3. 

Mr.  CONTE.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighak)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material): 

Mr.  Ctonzalez.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aknxjheio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.    St    Germain,    for    5    minutes, 

tiOd&y> 
Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skeen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crake  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Maoigan. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  LUNGREN. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Loetfler. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Gradisoh. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  HiLER. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Daub  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  ElDWARDS  of  Oklahoma. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Sikorski. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  SisisKY. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Zablocki. 
Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances. 
Ms.  Ferraro  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AODABBO. 

Mr.  Wydeh. 

Mr.  Ratchiford. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 
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Ing  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Administra- 
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H.R.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
RjivpniiA  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 


cuts  enacted  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Mr.  DowlTEY  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  BoRski 
Mr.  Trax  ler 
Mr.  Nowi  .K. 
Mr.  Clay 
Mr.  SoLAi  tz 
Mr.  Waxi  IAN. 
Mr.  SiMO «. 

Mr.  Shel  iy  in  two  instances. 
Ms.  Oaka  r. 
Mr.  Yate  i. 
Mr.  HuBE  uu>. 


Mr 

move  that 

The  motion 
ingly  (at  6 
the  House 
Thursday. 


I  lDJOURNMENT 
GOHZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker. 


;he  House  do  now  adjourn, 
was  agreed  to;  accord- 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.) 
adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
February  3,  1983.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECXJTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


cliuse  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 

commynications  were  taken  from 

's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


Under 
tive 

the  Speake^ 
lows: 


suppli  inental 


J.! 
S4  rvices. 


Asiist&nce 

the 


264.  A 
of  the  Ann; 
final 

ment  and 
on  the 
flooding  at 
River.  Mo.. 
Committee 

265.  A 
fense 

fense  annual 
suant  to  10 
on  Armed 

266.  A  letter 
Security 
report  on 
the  Navy's 
equipment 
mittal  No. 
133b:  to  the 

267.  A  letter 
of  Defense 
Logistics) 
formance  ol 
cial  and 
to  section 
the  Committee 

268.  A  lett  er 
of  the  Nav 
transmittinf 
convert  to 
tive  ship 
tive  Ship 
Wash.. 
Law  96-3421 
Services. 

269.  A  letter 
General, 
the  annual 
the 

port  unity 
Public  Law 
mittee  on 
fairs. 

270.  A  letter 
CongressioipJ 
Product 
notice  of 
ments  to 
non-full-si» 
ant  to 
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letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
environmental    state- 
stipplemental  information  report 
proiosed  solution  for  downstream 
he  Stockton  Lake  project.  Sac 
pursuant  to  public  law:  to  the 
Appropriations, 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
transfiitting  the  Department  of  De- 
report  for  fiscal  year  1984,  pur- 
.S.C.  133(c):  to  the  Committee 


from  the  Director,  Defense 

Agency,  transmitting  a 

impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 

l^roposed  sale  of  certain  defense 

the  United  Kingdom  (Trans- 

J3-15).   pursuant   to    10   U.S.C. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

from  the  Assistant  Secretary 

(Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 

transmitting  a  report  on  the  per- 

Defense  Department  commer- 

indtistrial-type  functions,  pursuant 

c)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to 

on  Armed  Services. 

from  the  Assistant  Secretary 

(Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 

notice  of  the  Navy's  decision  to 

contractor  performance  the  inac- 

mi  intenance  function  at  the  Inac- 

ft^intenance  Facility,  Bremerton, 

to  section  S02(b)  of  I>ublic 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed 


5[)2(c 


from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Rights  Division,  transmitting 
eport  for  calendar  year  1982  on 
administration  of  the  Equal  Credit  Op- 
pursuant  to  section  707  of 
K>-321,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
I  anking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 


aw 


Safety 
tlie 
it; 


from  the  Director,  Office  of 

Relations,    U.S.    Consumer 

Commission,    transmitting 

Commission's  issued  amend- 

requirements  for  full-size  and 

baby  cribs,  promulgated  pursu- 

2(qKl)  or  subsection  (e)  of 


section  3  of  Public  Law  86-613;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

271.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Congressional  Relations.  U.S.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  transmitting 
text  of  proposed  final  rule  on  the  safety 
standard  for  omni-directional  citizens  band 
base  station  antennas,  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  9(a)  of  Public  Law  92-573:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

272.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
the  United  Kingdom  (Transmittal  No.  83- 
15),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

273.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Department's  in- 
tention to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Saudi  Arabia  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S.  origin  defense  equip- 
ment to  the  Govenunent  of  Bahrain,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

274.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the 
sum  of  $10,705,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

275.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  for 
the  fiscal  years  ended  September  30.  1982. 
and  1981.  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  309(c): 
(GAO/AFMD-83-50:  January  28,  1983);  to 
the  Committee  on  (jovemment  Operations. 

276.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission-  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  24th  annual  report 
of  the  Commission's  activities  covering  the 
year  1982,  pursuant  to  section  5(3)  of  Public 
Law  86-ri80;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

277.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transiTit'-ting  notice  that  during  calen- 
dar year  1982  there  were  no  scientific  and 
professional  positions  established,  pursuant 
to  5  U,S.C.  3104(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

278.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  second  armual  report  on  significant 
actions  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  1209(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service. 

279.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  notice  of  a  final  rule 
that  establishes  criteria  that  States  must 
meet  in  order  to  receive  basic  and  supple- 
mental alcohol  traffic  safety  program  Incen- 
tive grants,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-364; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

280.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  pursuant  to  section  218(c)(1)  of 
Public  Law  96-294:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

281.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  Department's  annual 
report  of  black  lung  benefits  for  the  year 
1981.  pursuant  to  section  203(c)  of  Public 
Law  97-119;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  the  rule  X  and 
clause  4  of  the  rule  XXII.  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
H.R.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  greater 
participation  of  minorities  in  telecommiuii- 
cations;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  1156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  1157.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  deny  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  small  business  con- 
cerns solely  because  the  primary  business 
operations  of  such  concerns  relate  to  the 
communication  of  ideas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MrrcHZLL): 
H.R.  1158.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Minority 
Business  Development  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  such  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  AL£XANDER: 
H.R.  1159.  A  bill  to  promote  intersUte 
commerce  by  regulating  the  contractual  ar- 
rangements between  suppliers  and  retailers 
in  the  office  machine  and  equipment  indus- 
try: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  BENNETT. 
H.R.  1160.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  funding  of 
military  retired  pay  and  survivor  benefits  on 
an  actuarially  sound  basis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1161.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  uiunar- 
ried  individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  joint  returns:  and  to  remove 
rate  inequities  for  married  persons  where 
both  are  employed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 
H.R.  1162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary provide  cash  assistance  for  distribution, 
processing,  and  handling  of  agricultural 
commodities  made  available  under  section 
14(a)(2)  of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  1163.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BORSKI: 
H.R.  1164.  A  biU  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which  Impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BOUQUARD: 
H.R.  1165.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  as  the  'Joe  L. 
Evlns  Federal  Building,"  to  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  adminis- 
ter 12.5  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  build- 


ing in  the  same  manner  as  the  Administra- 
tor administered  that  land  before  November 
30,  1982,  and  to  designate  that  land  as  the 
"Sam  Raybum  Recreational  Area":  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. ,   ^ 

H.R.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  improved  manage- 
ment of  the  social  security  trust  funds  and 
Increase  the  return  on  Investments  to  those 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1168.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
social  security  coverage  for  Members  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  esUblish  an  improved  basis 
for  providing  relief  under  chapter  7,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  1170.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
termination  by  a  SUte  of  social  security 
coverage  for  State  or  local  employees  within 
any  coverage  group  (otherwise  than  as  part 
of  the  complete  termination  of  the  State's 
agreement   under   that  section)   shall   not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  members  of  such 
group  who  desire  to  continue  their  social  se- 
curity coverage  under  the  agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  1171.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
activities  to  develop  and  expand  export  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
HR    1172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  Individuals 
to  elect  a  refundable  credit  against  income 
tax  equal  to  20  percent  of  their  medical  ex- 
penses  m  lieu  of  the  deduction  for  the 
excess  of  such  expenses  over  5  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    himself.    Bar. 
Bedell.    Mr.    Molihahi.    Mr.    Mav- 
ROULES.     Mr.     Hatcher,     and    Mr. 
Eckart)* 
H.R.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  tax  exempt  bonds  for  pollution  con- 
trol purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 

Business.  

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.   1174.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H  R.  1175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  to  ex- 
clude public  employee  pension  benefit  plans 
from  the  operation  of  section  235:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Hettel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.  GuARiHi,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Vandeh  Jagt.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Con- 
ABLE,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  DoRCAN,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Foley, 
and  Mr.  Lorr): 


H.R.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
H.R.  1177.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
on  Interest,  dividends  and  patronage  divi- 
dends enacted  by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponsibUity  Act  of  1982  and  to  require,  in 
lieu  of  such  withholding,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  use  existing  Information  re- 
turns to  Insure  that  the  proper  amount  of 
tax  is  collected  with  respect  to  Interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself.   Mr.    Bedell.   Mr.   Barnes. 

Mrs.    Collins.    Mr.    Conyers.    Mr. 

CoRRADA.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 

Florio.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.     Gingrich.     Mr.     (jore,     Mr. 

Howard,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 

Scheoer.   Mr.   Stokes.   Mr.   Vknto. 

and  Mr.  Waxman): 

HR    1178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide    that 

handicapped  individuals  will  be  eligible  for 

the  one-time  exclusion  of  gain  from  the  sale 

of  a  principal  residence;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  (for  himself. 

Mr.     Conable.     Mr.     Pickle,     Mr. 

Regula  and  Mrs.  Roukema): 

H.R.  1179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 

Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of   1974 

and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 

permit  the  investment  by  employee  benefit 

plans  In  residential  mortgages;  Jointly,  to 

the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  McEviten.  Mr.  Matsui. 
and  Mrs.  Kennelly): 
H.R.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  additional 
financing  for  the  railroad  retirement  system 
by  increasing  the  railroad  retirement  taxes 
on  employers,  employees,  and  employee  rep- 
resenUtlves:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,     . 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.   Frank,  Mr.   Frost. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK.   Mr.    Lantos.   Mr.   Lehman   of 
Florida,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Levine    of    California.     Mr.     Mav- 
ROtnjs.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Oberstar.      Mr.      Ottinoer.      Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
HR    1181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  interest  on  cerUin  reparation  pay- 
ments  received   by   individuals   persecuted 
under     the     German     National     Socialist 
regime;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 
H.R.  1182.  A  bill  to  provide  mandatory 
social  coverage  for  Members  of  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  Way  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Wright.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Alexander. 

and  Mr.  Gephardt): 

HR    1183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  to  $700  the 

maximum  reduction   in   individual   mcome 

tax  resulting  from  the  third  year  of  the  rate 


cuts  enacted  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.: 
H.R.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Diplomatic 
Relations  Act  to  limit  immunity  from  crimi- 
nal prosecution  for  families  of  foreign  diplo- 
mats; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  1185.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax 
Act  of  1980  on  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
obligations   for   housing   purposes:   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  1186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of   1974   to  esUblish   a 
Council  on  Economic  Indicators  and  to  pro- 
vide for  House  and  Senate  approval  of  eco- 
nomic assumptions  underlying  the  budget: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  1187.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  make  first  con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget  binding, 
to  eliminate  second  concurrent  resolutions 
on  the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  1188.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
social  security  coverage  for  Members  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  locate  persons  to  whom  unclaimed 
tax  returns  are  owed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri): 
HJl.  1190.  A  bin  to  provide  emergency 
credit  assistance  to  fanners,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  K<X>OVSEK: 
HJl.  1191.  A  bill  to  convey  full  title  for 
lands  granted  to  the  town  of  Olathe.  Colo., 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
HR.  1192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
deduction  for  commuting  expenses  incurred 
on  public  mass  transit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HR.  1193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  lower  the  limite- 
tion  on  defined  benefit  plans  esUblished  for 
policemen  and  firemen:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 
H.R.  1194.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  insure  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  pro- 
vided adequate  information  concerning  the 
death  of  individuals  necessary  for  determin- 
ing benefits  under  such  title:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LOEFFLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Coelho,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Hightower. 

Mr.  Marlenee.  and  Mr.  Skeen): 

H.R.  1195.  A  bin  to  Increase  temporarily 

the  duty  on  certain  wool  that  is  the  product 

of  Argentina  or  Uruguay:  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Glickman,  and  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.): 
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bill  to  modify  the  insanity 
Federal  courts;  to  the  Com- 
Fudiciary. 
<cKINNEY  (for  himself  and 

W^LTE): 

bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 

of  1979  to  extend  the  pro- 

to  the  export  of  domestical- 

crfude  oil:  to  the  Committee  on 
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MAOIGAN: 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
of  1954  to  add  a  method  of 
I  ind  owned  by  a  private  foun- 
of  determining  whether 
is  an  operating  foundation: 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
MINISH: 
bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
of  America.  Inc.:  to  the 
Lhe  Judiciary. 
K  OAKLEY: 

A{bill  to  amend  the  title  VII  of 

Act  of  1964  to  make  dis- 

handicapped  individuals 

I  mployment  practice:  to  the 

Eklucation  and  Labor. 

MOLLOHAN: 

bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 

Eqfaity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 

«  hich  require  withholding  on 

dwidends:  to  the  Committee  on 

MRAZEK: 

bill  to  redesignate  the  De- 

dommerce  as  the  Department 

Commerce  to  consolidate  all 

relating  to  international  trade  in 

of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

purposes:  to  the  Committee 

Operations. 

ClBERSTAR: 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  make  certain  local 

of    police    and    firefighters 

tkxation:  to  the  Committee  on 

I  Mea  ns. 

VKVU 


bill  to  restore  the  rule  of  law; 
on  the  Judiciary, 
bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
r^lating  to  the  private  carriage 
for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
bill  to  ret>eal  the  provisions 
Eqtiity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
w(ich  require  employer  report- 
to  tips:  to  the  Committee 
Iteans. 
FEGULA: 

bill  to  authorize  the  States  to 
interstate  transfer  of  water  to 
regulation  pursuant  to 
clause  does  not  impair  or 
efforts  of  the  States  to  protect 
resource;  jointly,  to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
W^ks  and  Transportation. 
f  OEMER: 
bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
dividends  enacted  by  the 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
GERMAIN: 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
of  1954  to  provide  that  ex- 
wood  burning  stoves  shall  be 
residential  energy  credit  for 
expenditures;   to  the 
Ways  and  Means, 
bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
Power  Planning  and  Distribu- 
and    for   other   purposes: 
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jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1211.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Federal 
nonprofit  corporation  as  the  importing 
agent  for  the  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts imported  into  the  United  States:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  special  loan  guarantees 
to  small  business  concerns  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  motor  fuel  service  stations,  to  re- 
quire the  divorcement  of  such  stations  from 
operation  by  certain  producers  and  refiners 
of  motor  fuels,  to  control  sales  by  producers 
and  refiners  of  motor  fuels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Small  Business  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG: 

H.R.  1213.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  other  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1214.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  administrative  jurisdiction  of  certain 
public  lands  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 

H.R.  1215.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8312  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  may  not  be  paid  an  an- 
nuity under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  for  service  as  a  Member  if  convicted 
of  any  felony  which  occurred  in  connection 
with  his  employment  as  a  Member  and  is 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  2  or  more 
years,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1216.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  China  Bluff  Access  Area  being  con- 
structed by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
part  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
near  Warsaw  in  Sumter  County,  Ala.,  to  the 
"S.  W.  Taylor  Memorial  Park":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1217.  A  bill  to  provide  rehef  from 
honey  imports  by  increasing  the  duty  there- 
on; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1218.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted elimination  of  child's  insurance  bene- 
fite  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  postsecondary  school  students;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  Eroreich,  Mr.  Dicxiiison,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama): 

H.R.  1219.  A  bill  to  award  a  special  con- 
gressional gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  Paul 
W.  "Bear"  Bryant:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
Hamiltok): 

H.R.  1220.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  provide  additional  financial  sup- 
port for  exchange  programs  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  1221.  A  bUl  to  promote  additional 
export  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
through  an  export  credit  revolving  fund,  in 
at  least  direct  proportion  to  acreage  reduc- 
tion efforts  and  to  establish  authority  for 
bonus  commodity  export  sales;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN; 

H.R.  1222.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  foreclo- 
sure of  mortgages  on  single-family  homes  by 
requiring   the   Secretary   of   Housing   and 


Urban  Development  to  provide  immediate 
financial  assistance  to  eligible  homeowners 
whose  mortgage  payments  are  delinquent 
due  to  adverse  economic  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1223.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
that  certain  amendments  made  by  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  to 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
program  shall  not  affect  the  amount  of  ben- 
efits payable  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WASHINGTON: 

H.R.  1224.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  changes 
made  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  to  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.R.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
to  compute  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
payments  into  retirements  savings  on  the 
basis  of  the  compensation  of  their  spouses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Rat): 

H.R.  1226.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce  the 
duty  on  certain  disposable  surgical  drapes 
and  sterile  gowns;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 

HJl.  1227.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  alter- 
native methods  for  the  prospective  payment 
of  hospitals  under  the  medicare  program: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

HJl.  1228.  A  bill  relating  to  the  factors 
used  in  determining  the  allocation  of  the 
total  allowable  levels  of  foreign  fishing  per- 
mitted in  the  U.S.  fishery  conservation  zone; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  1229.  A  bill  to  repeal  tiUe  III,  marine 
sanctuaries,  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search and  Sanctuaries  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  1230.  A  bill  to  allow  the  continuation 
of  commercial  fishing  in  certain  Federal 
waters  off  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr. 
DiNCEix): 

H.R.  1234.  A  bill  to  establish  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles  sold  or 
distributed  in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
United  States:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  concurrently  to 
the  CoRunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  30  calendar 
days  following  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  files  its 
report  in  the  House. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 

H.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 1983,  as  "National  Black  History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 

H.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendmeiit  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  single  6-year 
term  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
to  repeal  the  22d  article  amendment  to  the 


Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANCE: 
H.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  April 
1983.  as  'National  Residence  Hall  Month": 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Carr, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  AODABBO.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Mineta,  and  Mr.  Wiluams  of  Mon- 
tana): 
H.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
inmiediate  negotiations  for  a  ban  on  weap- 
ons of  any  kind  in  space:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February     1984     as     "American     History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  limit  to  18  the  number  of 
years  Senators  and  Representatives  may 
serve:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  single  6-year 
terms  for  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  to  repeal  the  22d  article  amendment  to 
the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  honorary  South  African  consulates 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    GRAY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Conte,  and  Mr.  Panetta): 
H.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense   of  the  Congress  that 
funding  for  community  service  employment 
programs  for  senior  citizens  for  fiscal  year 


1984  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  should  be 
provided  at  levels  sufficient  to  maintain  or 
increase  the  number  of  employment  posi- 
tions provided  under  such  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  the  support  of  other 
nations  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Office  of  Diplomatic  Security  within 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Shannon.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Howard.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Roe,  BCr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  FAtniTROY,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  McNulty,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sn- 
BERUNG,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Fuppo,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Cunger. 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford, J4r.  Matsui,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Corraoa.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  LxHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Conyxrs. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
McGratr.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Russo.  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins): 
H.  Res.  52.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
E>lucation  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  should  not  be  permitted  to 
take  effect;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  53.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require  a 
two-thirds    vote    on   legislation    which    in- 
creases the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.    Res.    54.    Resolution    expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  administration's  proposal  to 
tax  employees'  health  benefits:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.    Res.    55.    Resolution    expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  acceleration  of  wellhead  natu- 
ral gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SNOWE  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  McKernan,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Gephardt, 


Mr.   Wolpc    Mr.   McKnmzr.   BCrs. 

Bouquard,  Mr.  TAincx.  Mr.  Evans  of 

Iowa.  Mr.  Bedkll.  Mr.  Raichforo. 

Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mrs.  RoxmatA): 
H.  Res.  56.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require  a 
recorded  vote  upon  final  passage  of  legisla- 
tion that  adjusts  the  pay  of  Members,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
6.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
relative  to  an  accounting  of  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War  who  are  prisoners  in  South- 
east Asia  or  missing  in  action;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 

H.R.  1231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Menno 
Swart:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

H.R.  1232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pulton 
Battise.  chief  of  the  Tribal  Council  of  the 
Alabama  Coushatta  Tribes  of  Texas  and 
Enest  Sickey.  chairman  of  the  Tribal  Coun- 
cil of  the  CoushatU  Tribe  of  Louisiana,  and 
all  other  enrolled  members  of  the  Alabama 
Tribes  of  Texas  and  the  CoushatU  Tril>e  of 
Louisiana,  respectively;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  1233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
B.  Nidoy  and  Bella  Anderson  Nidoy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1235.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trios  Theodoropulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 

HJl.  1236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
and  Julia  Lui;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.R.  1237.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Gramer- 
cy  Mactiine  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RATCHFORD: 

H.R.  1238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Luca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT 

H.R.  1239.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Matt  Urban:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.  Res.  57.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  744  to 
the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  42:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
ElRLENBORN.  Mr.  GUARINI,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mt.  Minish.  and 
Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  72:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  194:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Kocovsek,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
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Barnes. 

PAOirniOY. 
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H.R.  475 
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H.R.  476 
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H.R.  703 
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Ohio. 
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Frank.  Mr 


Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ratch- 
...  and  Mr.  Porsythx. 
^r.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Daub.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
.  Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Gejdcnson.  Mr.  Edgar.  Ms. 
_. .  Gaydos.  and  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
HoYXR.    Mr.    Peighan.    Mr. 
Prenzel.    Mr.    Markey.    Mr. 
.  Seiberlinc.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  La- 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Lundine,    Mr.    Edgar.    Mr. 
ind  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Roe, 
I.  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
iR.  Mr.  KocovsEK,  Mr.  Conyers. 

and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  and 
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Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Williams  of 

Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Hertxl 


of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Waloren.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Seiberlinc.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sunla.  Mr. 
MiNisH,  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  1011:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Frehzel.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Daub. 
and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  1031:  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  1084:  Mr.  Forsythk,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Har- 
rison. Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  1096:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mineta,  and 
Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Harkim,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Leland.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKI.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Bereutek. 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Vandergritp,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  DeWine, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Beviix. 

H  J.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Prank. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Gaydos. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Yatron. 


Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Roemxr,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Sunia,  B4r. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Sabo.  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Sunia.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Cahr.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mrs.  Boogs.  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Seiber- 
linc, Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.  Res.  21:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, and  Mr.  Frost. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions  and   papers   were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

18.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Am- 
bassador, British  Embassy.  Washington. 
D.C.,  relative  to  the  report  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  review;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

19.  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C.,  rela- 
tive to  draft  registration  and  eligibility  for 
Federal  aid  for  higher  education;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Education  and  Labor. 
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PREVENTING  THE  SPREAD  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  on  nonprolifera- 
tion  by  J.  M.  de  Montmollin,  a  distin- 
guished New  Mexico  scientist. 

In  his  article,  which  follows,  Mr.  de 
Montmollin  talks  about  a  new  ap- 
proach to  U.S.  nonproliferation  poli- 
cies. I  strongly  recommend  a  careful 
review  of  what  Mr.  de  Montmollin  has 
to  say. 

The  article  follows: 

Nonproliferation  Policy:  The  Need  for  a 
Presh  Approach 

Ever  since  1945  the  spectre  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  loomed  in  the  American  con- 
sciousness. Progress  in  applying  nuclear 
energy  to  peaceful  uses  has  been  haunted 
by  ever-present  fears  of  nuclear  war.  Yet, 
the  vast  potential  of  nuclear  energy  drives 
the  world  relentlessly  to  seek  benefits  in 
spite  of  the  attendant  dangers.  We  cannot 
deny  the  benefits,  nor  can  we  forget  the 
dangers;  all  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  curb  the 
growth  of  nuclear  weapons  and  strengthen 
the  barriers  that  we  have  erected  to  keep 
peaceful  uses  separate. 

The  two  aspects  of  nuclear-weapons  con- 
trol—in jargon  terms  horizontal  and  vertical 
proliferation— are  generally  separate  policy 
issues,  although  they  interact  in  important 
ways.  Here  we  address  only  one  aspect  of 
the  former:  how  to  keep  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy  from  increasing  the  risk  that 
additional   countries   will    acquire    nuclear 
weapons.  That  problem  has  been  a  principal 
concern  of  U.S.  policy  since  the  beginning, 
with  major  shifts  in  approach  at  two  points 
in  the  long  history.  The  first  was  in  1953, 
when  we  abandoned  the  policy  of  secrecy 
and  denial,  turning  to  peaceful-use  commit- 
ments verified  by  safeguards.  The  last  shift, 
following  the  1974  Indian  explosion,  was  a 
return  to  a  heavy  emphasis  on  denial.  It  re- 
sulted from  the  sincere  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  individuals  in  Congress  who  have 
specialized  on  this  issue,  supported  by  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Adminis- 
trations, and  especially  by  President  Carter. 
The  effect  has  been  a  pronounced  shift  in 
the  strategy  for  the  control  of  proliferation, 
supported  by  a  cohesive  group  of  policymak- 
ers who  have  made  it  their  specialty,  and 
which  has  led  to  a  body  of  convenUonal 
wisdom  that  is  seldom  questioned  as  to  its 
underlying  premises.  The  Reagan  policy  dif- 
fers only  marginally  from  the  policy  that 
has  prevailed  since  1974.  mainly  with  regard 
to  U.S.  reprocessing  and  the  selective  appli- 
cation of  the  NNPA. 

Unfortunately,  those  premises  are  faulty, 
and  the  policy  is  ineffective  and  even  coun- 
terproductive. There  are  many  who  contin- 
ue to  point  out  the  defects,  fallacies,  and 


misapprehensions  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  embodied  in  the  poMcy.  However, 
these  are  too  often  rearguard  tactical  skir- 
mishes by  those  who  are  perceived  to  have 
special  interests  at  stake.  Those  in  Congress 
who  have  shown  a  continuing  interest  In 
controlling  horizonUl  proliferation  all  hold 
similar  views,  they  have  an  active  constitu- 
ency, and  they  have  taken  such  strong  and 
long-standing  positions  that  their  views  are 
difficult  to  change.  The  country  is  thereby 
denied  the  benefit  of  healthy  debate  on  this 
crucial  issue.  Meanwhile,  the  prospects  for 
controlling  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
continue  to  diminish,  in  large  part  because 
of  the  lack  of  positive  world  leadership  by 
the  United  SUtes.  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
U.S.  policy  that  are  actually  counterproduc- 
tive. 

What  Is  badly  needed  is  an  informed  coali- 
tion of  sincere  and  dedicated  individual  sen- 
ators and  representatives  to  formulate  a 
new  bipartisan  nonproliferation  policy  that 
is  comprehensive  and  coherent,  and  that 
can  be  debated  on  equal  terms,  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  the  deeply  rooted  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  currently  goes  without 
effective  challenge.  The  group  should  in- 
clude both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  so 
as  to  prevent  nonproliferation  from  becom- 
ing a  partisan  issue.  New  players  are  needed, 
especially  ones  who  have  been  active  in  for- 
eign relations  and  arms  control,  and  who 
are  not  perceived  as  promoters  of  nuclear 


energy. 

FALLACIES  AND  CONTRADICTIONS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  POUCY 

The  controversy  that  has  raged  over  nu- 
clear power  in  recent  years  has  polarized  po- 
sitions along  ideological  lines.  Environmen- 
tal issues,  social  preferences,  ideological 
goals,  emotional  fears,  frustrations  over 
technology,  ignorance  of  history  and  tech- 
nology, and  delusions  over  U.S.  onmipotence 
have  all  combined  to  obscure  what  is  a  prag- 
matic, simply  stated  problem  of  foreign  rela- 
tions: How  to  influence  countries  to  do  what 
we  would  like  them  to  do.  With  regard  to 
the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  addi- 
tional states,  there  are  two  possible  ap- 
proaches: Persuasion  and  denial  of  technical 
capabUity.  The  latter  Is  the  most  certain, 
but  only  If  it  can  be  done.  Persuasion  de- 
pends on  cooperation,  and  hence  a  commu- 
nity of  Interests,  and  not  coercion. 

Beginning  in  1945,  XJJS.  policy  was  based 
on  denial.  Even  at  that  early  date  it  is 
doubtful  that  denial  was  effective.  We  ex- 
cluded our  own  Manhattan-project  partners, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  the  United  King- 
dom from  exploding  a  device  In  1952.  The 
Soviet  Union  did  it  earlier,  in  1949.  Whether 
the  Soviets  were  able  to  accomplish  that 
through  indpendent  effort  or  with  the  as- 
sistance of  espionage  Is  Irrelevant;  the  point 
is  that  the  attempted  denial  failed.  Even 
during  the  Manhattan  project,  the  Canadi- 
ans and  collaborating  French  scientists  were 
excluded  in  January  1944  from  participating 
in  fuel-reprocessing  development.  Neverthe- 
less, by  1945  they  had  independently  devel- 
oped their  own  solvent-extraction  process,  4 
years  before  the  present  Purex  process  was 
developed.  By  1953  it  had  become  apparent 
that  many  advanced  countries  had  the  tech- 


nical potential  to  produce  weapons  and  that 
many  more  would  in  time  achieve  It,  if  only 
incidentally  In  connection  with  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  that  continued 
attempts  at  denial  would  only  lead  to  na- 
tional self-sufficiency,  with  no  means  of  as- 
surance that  peaceful  uses  would  not  be  as- 
sociated with  weapon  development. 

The  only  other  avenue  to  reducing  the 
risks  of  horizontal  proliferation  in  connec- 
tion with  peaceful  uses  is  cooperation  and 
persuasion:  Cooperation  In  the  extension  of 
peaceful  uses  and  persuasion  to  renounce 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  accept  safeguard 
verification  of  peaceful  uses.  Persuasion  and 
cooperation  are  each  essential  elements: 
Countries  must  be  persuaded  that  it  is  In 
their  own  broader  interest  to  abstain  from 
nuclear  armament,  and  that  their  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  must  be  visible  so  as  to 
assure  others  that  they  are  not  a  cover  for 
military  programs.  Beyond  that,  many  de- 
veloping countries  must  be  offered  some- 
thing in  return— earlier  access  to  peaceful 
uses— In  exchange  for  formally  renouncing 
the  latent  weapons  option  and  permitting 
safeguards  Inspection.  Each  Is  a  substantial 
surrender  of  national  sovereignty  that  In 
most  cases,  especially  the  states  of  greatest 
concern,  will  not  be  made  unless  there  are 
accompanying  direct  benefits  to  them. 

The  policy  of  denial  is  based  on  the  con- 
tinuing myth  that  there  is  a  technological 
barrier  that  prevents  most  countries  from 
reprocessing  spent  fuel  to  separate  the  Plu- 
tonium. There  is  no  "reprocessing  secret." 
Any  of  dozens  of  countries  have  long  been 
technically  capable  of  separating  enough 
Plutonium  for  at  least  a  few  weapons.  Begin- 
ning in  the  late  1950's  ,  techniques  for  sepa- 
ration on  an  industrial  scale  have  been 
widely  disseminated.  The  alleged  technical 
barrier  has  little  to  do  with  reprocessing  on 
a  commercial  scale.  What  makes  the  latter  a 
more  difficult  technical  problem  is  that  it  is 
constrained  by  other  factors  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  production  for  weapons: 
Commercial  profitability,  high  decontami- 
nation and  recovery  factors,  waste  disposal, 
and  regulatory  requirements.  Reprocessing 
technology  was  never  a  barrier  to  the  at- 
tainment of  an  explosive  capability  by  any 
of  the  countries  thus  far,  nor  is  it  a  barrier 
to  preventing  any  in  the  future  that  are 
otherwise  capable.  Yet.  the  NNPA  and  pro- 
posed amendments  to  it  put  great  emphasis 
on  denial  of  technical  capabUity  to  those 
countries  "not  possessing  reprocessing  tech- 
nology." 

A  policy  of  technology  denial,  for  technol- 
ogy not  specific  to  weapons,  is  in  violation 
of  obligations  that  we,  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of  1968, 
undertook  at  the  time.  The  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  signed  the  Treaty  only  after 
asking  the  U.S.  for  reconfirmation  that  the 
Treaty  would  in  no  way  limit  access  to  all 
peaceful  uses  by  nonweapon  Parties,  includ- 
ing specifically  the  use  of  plutonium  fuels. 
They,  and  others,  accepted  the  Treaty  only 
after  that  understanding  was  expressly  reaf- 
firmed by  the  U.S.  With  the  reversion  of 
U.S.  policy  back  to  denial,  beginning  in  1974, 
we  have  tried  to  impose  a  revisionist  refini- 
tion  of  "proliferation"  to  mean  the  spread 
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of  plutonii  m  peaceful-use  technology 
rather  than  luclear  weapons.  It  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  unreality  of  VS.  nonproUfera- 
tion  policy  t  lat  we,  at  the  same  time,  reaf- 
firm continued  support  of  the  NPT  while 
legislating  re  quirements  that  it  be  unilater 
ally  abrogated  in  certain  essential  terms 
that  we  solei  nnly  accepted.  Such  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  return  to  a  policy  of  denial, 
long  after  it  had  become  ineffective  and  a 
structure  of  international  cooperative  ar- 
rangements I  lad  been  erected  to  replace  it. 

The  myth  )f  U.S.  dominance  as  a  supplier, 
the  second  foundation  of  current  U.S. 
policy,  is  no  more  real  than  the  technologi- 
cal bajrier.  idany  advanced  countries,  now 
joined  by  ndla,  BrazU,  and  Argentina, 
export  nucl  sar  materials  and  equipment. 
The  United  SUtes  had  a  monopoly  only  in 
enriched  ur  inium.  and  only  up  to  about 
1970.  By  IW  1  the  U.S.  share  of  exports  to 
Western  Euj  ope  had  dropped  to  13  percent. 
Projections  if  plutonlum  in  spent  fuel  sub- 
ject to  U.S  control  under  export  agree- 
menU  show  a  steady  decline  over  the  next 
15  years,  esp  eclally  with  countries  not  party 
to  the  NPT.  U.S.  influence  through  export 
control,  the  basis  of  the  strategy  legislated 
by  the  NNP,  k.  is  a  depleting  as  well  as  a  de- 
clining resoi  irce.  It  is  depleting  because  at- 
tempts to  ai  iply  it  more  aggressively  result 
in  further  I  las  of  export  markets,  with  cli- 
ente  conside  ing  the  United  SUtes  to  be  the 
source  only  if  last  resort. 

Worst  of  M,  the  present  policy  has  con- 
tributed gre  itly  to  the  growing  controversy 
that  threat*  ns  the  structure  of  internation- 
al arrangem  snts  upon  which  everything  de- 
pends. The  prospect  is  that  the  NPT  may 
not  survive  [beyond  its  expiration  in  1995, 
unless  therfe  is  positive  and  constructive 
leadership  t  >  reverse  the  present  trend.  U.S. 
policy  Is  of  antral  Importance  to  that  end. 

THl  BASIS  rOR  A  NEW  POUCY 

A  policy  b  ised  on  denial  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure because  the  necessary  conditions  for  it 
no  longer  e;  tist.  We  must  return  to  a  policy 
of  cooperaton  and  persuasion,  strengthen- 
ing and  ext  >nding  the  structure  of  interna- 
tional arran  jements  that  includes  the  IAEA 
and  the  N^.  The  policy  must  provide  in- 
centives fori  increased  international  interde- 
pendeiKe  ii<  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  tmd 
disincentivti  for  national  self-sufficiency. 
The  preseni  policy  does  just  the  opposite. 

A  charact  «ristic  of  the  world  nuclear  econ- 
omy is  tha ,  It  has  developed  with  a  large 
degree  of  ir  terdependence  and  international 
trade.  At  tl  e  same  time,  sources  of  natural 
uranium  ar '.  widespread,  and  it  is  within  the 
technical  ctpability  of  many  countries  to 
achieve  complete  nuclear  Independence, 
using  natui  al-uranium  reactors  where  nec- 
essary. Sel  -sufficiency  comes  at  a  higher 
economic  c  wt.  but  security  of  supply  is  an 
even  more  dominant  consideration.  States 
will  be  incl  ned  toward  greater  interdepend- 
ence for  e<  onomic  reasons,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  a  secure  supply  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  en  uipment. 

The  presi  nt  international  structure,  based 
on  the  LAI  A  and  NPT.  fosters  interdepend- 
ence. Our  policy  should  be  to  strengthen 
them:  Not  merely  with  technical  assistance 
and  profea  lions  of  support,  but  by  moves 
with  real  fcubstance.  We  must  renew  our 
commitment  under  Article  IV  of  the  NPT 
by  renoun*  ing  our  revisionist  definitions  of 
peaceful  ises.  Our  export  policy  should 
make  a  shi  xp  distinction  between  NPT  par- 
ties  and  nc  nparties.  Our  obligations  to  NPT 
parties  in  food  standing  are  a  commitment 
made  when  we  signed  the  treaty,  and  there 
have  been  no  actions  by  NPT  parties  that 
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justify  our  changing  them  unilaterally.  At 
the  same  time,  non-parties  to  the  NPT 
obtain  exports  from  us  under  more  favor- 
able terms  than  those  sometimes  offered  by 
the  SUtes  that  are  bound  by  the  treaty. 

We  should  take  the  lead  in  extending  the 
web  of  interdependence  through  such  meas- 
ures as  International  Plutonium  Storage 
and  supply  assurances,  recognizing  that  any 
international  arrangements  must  offer 
direct  benefits  to  each  prospective  member 
SUte.  We  must  work  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence in  our  good-faith  intentions  that  has 
been  badly  damaged  by  our  policies  since 
1974.  We  must  explore  innovative  ideas  such 
as  uranium/plutonium  exchange,  perhaps 
in  connection  with  plutonlum  storage,  to 
allow  all  SUtes  to  recover  plutonlum  values 
without  increasing  proliferation  risks.  In 
short,  we  must  reclaim  our  role  of  interna- 
tional leadership,  and  abandon  attempU  at 
coercion  and  denial. 

THE  HEKO  TO  CORSIDEB  A  NEW  CONGRESSIONAL 
POUCY 

If  a  reappraisal  of  US  policy  is  to  begin,  it 
must  be  in  Congress.  The  present  Adminis- 
tration, in  spite  of  its  criticism  of  past 
policy,  accepte  the  denial  policy  without 
questioning  its  fundamental  flaws.  It  pro- 
poses only  lifting  the  ban  on  US  reprocess- 
ing and  selective  non-enforcement  of  NNPA. 
In  Congress  no  alternative  policy  that 
would  avoid  the  faulty  premises  under 
which  we  have  labored  since  1974  has  ever 
been  formulated  and  developed  as  a  clearly 
understood  alternative.  Whatever  any  Ad- 
ministration may  do,  the  policy  must 
remain  consistent  over  a  period  of  decades, 
commensurate  with  the  lifetime  operational 
cycle  of  nuclear  commitments  and  oper- 
ations. The  responsibility  thus  falls  on  Con- 
gress, to  anchor  a  new  policy  in  some  re- 
vised form  of  the  NNPA  that  will  assure 
both  effectiveness  and  constancy.  New  ini- 
tiatives are  needed  to  subject  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  obscures  present  think- 
ing to  open  and  constructive  debate.  We  are 
badly  in  need  of  leadership  that  will  take 
that  initiative.* 
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tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  18  marine  sanctuaries  off 
Alaska  that  woiQd  have  nearly  sur- 
rounded Alaska's  coast.  Although  the 
Aladca  proposal  was  dropped  tempo- 
rarily. NOAA  is  continuing  to  work  on 
numerous  sanctuaries  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Obviously,  instead 
of  looking  at  discrete  areas  that  might 
merit  some  protection.  NOAA  is  inter- 
ested in  creating  a  huge  new  Federal 
enclave,  complete  with  attendant  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Title  III  of  the  act  will  be  up  for  re- 
authorization this  year,  so  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  Congress  address  the 
problems  with  this  program.  While  I 
am  willing  to  discuss  constructive 
amendments,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
act  should  be  reauthorized  without 
amendments  and  If  any  attempt  is 
made  to  do  so  I  will  push  for  complete 
termination.* 
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RAOUL  WALLENBERG— THE  LOST 
HERO 


A  BILL  TO  MODIFY  THE  MARINE 
PROTECTION.  RESEARCH,  AND 
SANCTUARIES  ACT 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that 
would  modify  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
by  deleting  title  III  of  that  act.  I  am 
doing  so  in  order  to  call  attention  to  a 
law  which  has  the  potential  to  disrupt 
all  maritime  activities  within  200  miles 
of  our  shores. 

When  this  act  was  passed  in  1972, 
title  III  was  included  to  set  up  a  small 
system  of  marine  sanctuaries  which 
would  be  designed  to  preserve  or  re- 
store certain  ocean  areas  for  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  ecological,  or  esthet- 
ic values.  Unfortimately,  like  many 
other  well-intentioned  programs,  this 
one  is  showing  signs  of  turning  into  a 
monster.  For  example,  last  year  a  pri- 
vate contractor  working  for  the  Na- 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  syndicat- 
ed columnist  George  F.  Will  recently 
wrote  an  article,  entitled  "a  Question 
for  Andropov:  Where  Is  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg?" I  wish  to  join  Mr.  Will  in  de- 
manding a  full  accounting  of  the 
Raoul  Wallenberg  case  from  new 
Soviet  leader  Yuri  V.  Andropov. 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  often  referred  to 
as  "the  lost  hero  of  the  Holocaust." 
singlehandedly  saved  over  100.000 
Hungarian  Jews  from  Nazi  death 
squads  during  World  War  II.  Tragical- 
ly, this  Swedish-bom  hero  was  later 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1945  and  has  never  been  heard  from 
again. 

Instead,  we  have  been  forced  to 
endure  what  Mr.  Will  refers  to  as  "a 
long  series  of  tormenting  reports" 
about  Mr.  Wallenberg's  fate.  At  first, 
the  Soviet  Union  denied  that  Wallen- 
berg was  ever  taken  prisoner.  In  1957, 
the  story  changed.  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  admitted 
that  Mr.  Wallenberg  had  been  impris- 
oned in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  he 
had  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  1947. 

For  good  reason,  the  Soviet  Union's 
claim  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  died  long 
ago  is  viewed  with  much  skepticism.  In 
fact,  many  former  Soviet  prisoners 
have  reported  meeting  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg in  prison  well  beyond  the  1947 
date  Soviet  officials  say  he  died.  A 
report  out  of  Eastern  Europe  indicates 
that  Mr.  Wallenberg  was  alive  in  a 
Soviet  prison  hospital  near  Leningrad 
just  2  years  ago. 

In  1981.  I  joined  a  nxmiber  of  my 
congressional  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 


ing  a  law  (Public  Law  97-54)  making 
Raoul  Wallenberg  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  requesting 
the  President  to  determine  his  where- 
abouts and  secure  his  freedom.  But. 
unfortunately,  there  are  still  no  an- 
swers to  the  question,  where  is  Raoul 
Wallenberg?  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  continuing  to  press  for 
those  answers. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Will's  column 
about  "the  lost  hero  of  the  Holo- 
caust." Raoul  Wallenberg: 
A  Question  por  Andropov:  Where  Is  Raool 
Wallenberg? 


(By  CSeorge  P.  Will) 
The  gauze  of  lies  that  the  Soviet  regime 
wraps  around  reality  has  never  been  thick 
enough  to  muffle  this  question:  Where  is 
Raoul  Wallenberg? 

Now  it  is  asked  again,  in  the  wake  of  the 
most  recent  in  a  long  series  of  tormenting 
reports.  A  Russian  immigrant  in  Israel  says 
that  when  he  was  hospitalized  in  1972  on 
the  way  to  prison,  he  met  a  man  who 
"looked  Jewish,  so  I  asked  who  he  was.  He 
answered  in  accented  Russian  that  he  was 
Swedish  and  was  there  because  he  helped 
the  Jews.  He  said  his  name  was  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg." That  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  1947,  the  year  the  Kremlin  says 
Wallenberg  died. 

Last  May,  when  tardily  releasing  docu- 
ments about  the  Wallentwrg  case,  a  Swedish 
official  said.  "We  are  working  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  is  still  alive."  (Sweden's  leth- 
argy concerning  the  case— lethargy  bom  of 
cowardice— hardly  constitutes  "working.")  If 
alive,  he  is  70.  It  is  38  years  since  he  disap- 
peared from  Hungary  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  Jan.  17,  1945,  he  was  seized  by  Soviet 
forces  that  were  "liberating"  Hungary  from 
their  former  allies,  the  Nazis.  Three  weeks 
later  he  was  in  the  emblematic  institution 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  Moscow's  Lubyanka 
prison. 

At  32,  representing  neutral  Sweden,  Wal- 
lenberg was  in  Budapest  at  America's  re- 
quest, working  with  breathtaking  bravery 
and  saving  scores  of  thousands  of  Jews  from 
Adolf  Eichmann's  final  chapter  of  the  "final 
solution,"  the  destruction  of  Hungarian 
Jews.  He  bought  buildings  and  draped  them 
with  Swedish  flags  as  diplomatically  pro- 
tected territory.  He  dressed  "Aryan-looking" 
Jewish  men  in  SS  uniforms  to  protect 
Jewish  havens.  He  distributed  fake  pass- 
ports, and  used  sheer  audacity  to  intimidate 
Nazis  soldiers  into  opening  the  doors  of 
cattle  cars.  Thanks  to  him,  the  120,000  Jews 
In  Budapest  were  the  most  substantial 
Jewish  community  surviving  in  Europe 
when  the  war  ended. 

One  certainty  is  that  Andrei  Gromyko  lied 
in  the  1957  memcH-andum  asserting  that 
Wallenberg's  "sojourn  in  the  Soviet 
Union"— Oromyko's  words— ended  with  a 
heart  attack  in  prison  in  1947.  This  memo- 
randum came  after  12  years  of  Kremlin  de- 
nials that  Wallenberg  had  ever  been  in 
Soviet  hands.  Gromyko  cited  the  evidence 
of  two  Soviet  functionaries,  both  conven- 
iently dead,  and  said  the  body  had  been  cre- 
mated—a transparent  fabrication,  given 
Soviet  practices. 

There  has  tieen  a  steady  trickle  of  reports 
about  Wallenberg,  first  from  returning 
German  prisoners  of  war,  then  from  re- 
leased political  prisoners  and  Jewish  emi- 
grants. The  reports  give  dates  and  places- 
prisons,  ceU  numbers— that  trace  a  tantallz- 
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ing  trail  across  the  years  and  through  the 
gulags. 

For  example,  in  1961  a  Soviet  professor  of 
medicine  told  a  visiting  Swedish  physician 
that  he  had  recently  examined  Wallenberg 
in  a  "mental  hospital."  In  1977  a  Muscovite 
just  released  from  the  gulag  called  his 
daughter  in  Israel  and  mentioned  meeting 
In  a  Moscow  prison  a  Swede  "who  had 
served  30  years."  Two  years  later  the  Mus- 
covite was  back  in  prison  because,  his  wife 
said,  he  wrote  a  letter  about  Wallenberg. 
Sources  in  Eastern  Europe  report  that  in 
1981  Wallenberg  was  moved  to  a  prison  hos- 
pital near  Leningrad. 

Why  was  he  arrested  in  the  first  place? 
The  Soviet  machinery  of  brutality  operates 
so  automatically  it  leaves  little  room  for, 
and  certainly  does  not  require,  much  mind. 
But  Soviet  repressors  certainly  did  not  want 
brave  witnesses  to  the  breaking  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Why  was  he  kept?  Perhaps,  in  part, 
to  show  contempt  for  Western  disapproval. 
Why  did  Soviet  troops  using  horses  and 
ropes  drag  away  the  sUtue  erected  to  him 
in  Budapest  in  1948?  Because  the  Kremlin 
disapproved  of  what  he  did. 

It  is  prudent  that  we  insistently  ask  what 
happened  when  Wallenberg  ended  his  dance 
of  death  with  the  Third  Reich  and  feU  into 
the  hands  of  ite  moral  twin.  When  the 
Soviet  Union  gete  away  with  such  acts— acts 
that  are  as  contemptuous  as  they  are  con- 
temptible—it gets  the  idea  that  it  can  un- 
leash "yellow  rain"  and  can  shoot  the  pope 
with  little  to  fear  from  the  West's  fitful  dis- 
approval. 

Besides,  if  this  case  is  not  America's  busi- 
ness, what  is?  On  Oct.  5.  1981,  Wallenberg 
became  only  the  second  person  (Winston 
Churchill  was  the  first)  to  be  made  an  hon- 
orary American  citizen. 

Signing  the  bill  conferring  this  honor. 
President  Reagan  said  "we're  going  to  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power"  to  locate  Wallen- 
berg. But  we  have  not  done  that.  So  before 
Reagan  agrees  to  meet  with  Yuri  Andropov, 
he  should  receive  an  answer,  beyond  the 
routine  mendacities,  to  this  question:  Where 
is  Raoul  Wallenberg? 


STATEMENT  ON  PRIVACY  OF 
TELEPHONE  RECORDS  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  reports  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  subpe- 
naed  the  telephone  toll  records  of 
newspaper  reporters  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  reporters. 
In  no  case  did  it  appear  that  the  re- 
porters or  the  newspapers  were  sus- 
pected of  any  crime.  Even  Justice  De- 
partment officials  involved  in  the  sub- 
penas  called  the  Department's  actions 
a  "misjudgment."  "in  violation  of  the 
spirit"  of  Department  regulations,  and 
something  that  the  Department  "abso- 
lutely ought  not  to  do." 

After  revelation  of  this  activity,  the 
Department  changed  its  regulations  to 
provide  some  protection  for  the  news 
media  from  compulsory  process  for  its 
telephone   toll   records.   While   these 
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regulations  represent  a  first  step  in 
the  protection  of  telephone  toll  rec- 
ords, they  do  not  and  cannot  go  far 
enough  to  protect  the  privacy  of  this 
increasingly  sensitive  category  of  rec- 
ords. The  regiilations  offer  only  a 
modicum  of  protection  for  the  privacy 
of  reporters  and  offer  no  jjrotection 
for  the  privacy  of  others.  The  neces- 
sary protection  can  only  come  through 
Federal  legislation. 

Americans  believe  that  they  have  a 
right  to  conduct  their  private  affairs 
by  telephone  without  fear  of  Govern- 
ment surveillance,  and  we  have  long 
recognized  the  need  for  protection  of 
the  content  of  telephone  conversa-- 
tions.  Telephone  toll  records  can  pro- 
vide information  about  a  citizen's 
social,  business,  and  political  contacts 
that  can  be  just  as  sensitive  in  many 
cases  as  the  content  of  the  conversa- 
tions. This  is  more  true  today  than 
ever  before,  principally  because  of  the 
extension  of  usage-sensitive  pricing  of 
telephone  services  to  local  as  well  as 
long-distance  service.  This  requires  the 
recording  by  the  telephone  company 
of  the  number  called  along  with  the 
date,  time,  place,  and  duration  of  call. 
In  order  to  protect  telephone  toll 
records  from  unwarranted  intrusion,  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Federal  Privacy 
of  Telephone  Records  Act. 

The  bill  restricts  disclosure  of  an  in- 
dividual's telephone  toll  records  by  the 
telephone  company.  It  permits  access 
by  Government  agents  only  through 
use  of  a  subpena  or  through  an  ex 
parte  court  order.  If  a  subpena  Is  em- 
ployed to  gain  access  to  the  records, 
the  Government  must  notify  an  indi- 
vidual that  it  is  seeking  his  records. 
After  he  is  notified,  the  individual 
may  go  to  court  and  challenge  the  re- 
quest for  his  records. 

Where  the  Government  believes 
that  notice  to  the  individi-.als  wiU 
harm  its  investigation,  it  may  apply 
for  a  court  order  similar  to  the  order 
required  to  tap  a  phone.  The  proce- 
dures in  the  bill  for  access  to  toll 
records,  however,  are  less  restrictive 
than  those  of  the  current  wiretap  stat- 
utes. In  particular,  the  showing  that 
the  Government  must  make  to  obtain 
an  order  is  one  of  "reasonable  cause"— 
a  standard  less  than  the  "probable 
cause"  required  for  a  search  warrant 
but  more  than  an  allegation,  suspicion, 
or  mere  belief.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill's  requirements  for  obtaining  an 
order  for  telephone  records  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  showing 
which  is  required  to  sustain  a  subpena 
or  similar  form  of  legal  process. 

Besides  giving  an  individual  the 
right  to  challenge  a  subpena  for  his 
records,  the  bill  establishes  civil  liabil- 
ities of  its  provisions. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  strict  limi- 
tations on  the  subsequent  use  and  re- 
disclosure  of  telephone  toll  records  ob- 
tained by  a  Government  agency,  insur- 
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ing  that 


the  records  will  not  simply 
become  information  available  for  gen- 
eral Gov(  (mment  use. 

my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supportii^g  this  legislation  to  protect 
reporters  and  other  citizens  from  un- 
necessar:  Government  encroachments 
on  their  >rivacy.« 


AN  n  rCENTIVE  FOR  SAVERS 

hJn.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  TH*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
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but   to   our   economy   as   a 
am  confident  that  my  col- 
will  agree  with  me  concerning 
corjtinued  need  for  savings  incen- 
as  I  have  proposed.* 


Si  >eaker. 
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FISHERIES 


TO  FACILITATE 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IK  Tta  HOUSK  or  REPRESEWTATIVES 


W  idnesday.  February  2, 1983 
^^OUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
introducing  today  a  bill  which 
mike  a  very  small  change  in  the 
Conservation    and    Manage- 
which  could  have  a  major 
on  future  development  of  our 
fishing  industry. 
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Under  existing  law,  allocations  of 
fishing  privileges  to  foreign  nations 
operating  In  our  200-mile  fishery  con- 
servation zone  are  based  on  certain  cri- 
teria esUblished  by  Congress.  These 
criteria  reflect  the  need  to  maintain 
our  fisheries  resources  at  optimal 
levels  and.  more  Importantly,  the  need 
to  develop  our  domestic  fishing  indus- 
try. Under  the  "fish  and  chips"  policy 
mandated  by  the  Congress  and  active- 
ly pursued  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, allocations  to  foreign  nations  are 
granted  to  the  extent  that  those  allo- 
cations result  in  benefits  to  our  fishing 
industry. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  one  criterion 
that  can  negate  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  others.  In  addition  to  matters 
affecting  our  fishing  industry,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  may  consider  other 
matters  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Thus,  when  the  Government  of  Japan 
agreed  to  support  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow 
Olympic  games.  Japan  received  an  in- 
creased allocation  In  our  200-mlle 
zone,  even  though  Japanese  fishing 
vessels  had  the  worst  record  of  com- 
plying with  our  laws.  When  Soviet 
forces  marched  into  Afghanistan. 
Soviet  fishing  privileges  were  suspend- 
ed—and remain  suspended  at  this 
time— even  though  this  meant  a  loss  to 
American  fishermen.  I  note  that  farm- 
ers can  stUl  sell  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  equipment  is  being 
sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  build  the 
gas  pipeline.  Only  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry is  forced  to  suffer. 

My  amendment,  which  Is  nearly 
identical  to  one  I  offered  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee last  year,  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  consider  other  fish- 
ery matters  as  he  deems  appropriate 
when  he  is  granting  fishing  privileges. 
In  other  words,  this  amendment  will 
conform  the  final  criterion  to  the  rest 
of  our  domestic  law  governing  fisher- 
ies and  especially  to  the  policy  man- 
dated by  Congress. 

This  will  not  tie  the  Secretary's 
hands  completely;  if  he  decides  not  to 
grant  any  allocations  to  a  foreign 
nation,  he  has  that  privilege,  although 
I  am  certain  that  a  refusal  to  grant  an 
allocation  will  be  looked  at  closely  by 
the  Congress.  However.  If  an  alloca- 
tion is  granted,  then  the  amount  of 
that  allocation  will  be  based  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  fisheries,  not  on  ob- 
scure or  controversial  policy  goals  de- 
veloped by  internationalists  in  the 
State  Department  or  others  who 
would  trade  away  our  valuable  fisher- 
ies resources  for  dubious  benefits.* 
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HON.  RON  PAUL 
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OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Peter  Bauer,  renowned 
author  and  professor  of  economics  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  re- 
futes the  fallacious  arguments  used  to 
justify  foreign  aid  giveaways.  Accord- 
ing to  Bauer,  the  rulers  of  less  devel- 
oped covmtrles  acttially  have  a  vested 
interest  in  preventing  development 
and  prosperity  within  their  countries, 
since  the  amount  of  aid  rulers  receive 
depends  on  the  poverty  of  their  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Bauer's  arguments  against  for- 
eign aid  are  concise  and  persuasive, 
and  I  present  them  for  consideration 
by  my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Chief  Executive.  Winter  1982-83] 
Dobs  Forxigm  Aid  Do  Art  Good? 
(By  Peter  T.  Bauer) 
Americans  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
idealists.  This  is  why  foreign  aid  advocates 
Insist  that  their  pohcy  is  to  help  people  who 
help  themselves.  Americans,  notably  includ- 
ing businessmen,  think  of  themselves  as 
both  humane  and  realistic.  This  too  has 
long  been  recognized  by  the  aid  lobby,  the 
arguments  of  which  have  always  been 
double-barreled,  appealing  both  to  charity 
and  to  self-interest.  Poreign  aid  breaks  the 
vicious  cycle  of  Third  World  poverty  but  It 
also  promotes  exports,  keeps  Conununlsm  at 
bay  and  rescues  the  banks  from  the  threat 
of  insolvency. 

These  Ideas  should  be  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  network  news.  They  have  been 
a  leading  theme  of  the  Observer,  the  British 
Sunday  newspaper  rescued  from  closure  in 
1975  by  Robert  O.  Anderson,  CEO  of  Atlan- 
Uc  Richfield. 

Since  President  Truman  inaugurated  de- 
velopment aid  in  1949,  the  central,  core  ar- 
giunent  of  the  aid  lobby  has  been  that  aid  is 
both  Indispensable  and  insufficient  for 
Third  World  progress;  that  the  Third  World 
is  desperately  poor  but  craves  for  economic 
advance  and  possesses  its  prerequisites 
except  for  capital.  Professor  Paul  A.  Sam- 
uelson  wrote  in  1951:  "They  (the  backward 
nations)  cannot  get  their  heads  above  water 
because  their  production  is  so  low  that  they 
can  spare  nothing  for  capital  formation  by 
which  their  standard  of  living  could  be 
raised."  In  1981,  Dr.  HoUis  B.  Chenery  said: 
"Poreign  aid  is  the  central  component  of 
world  development." 

How  many  CEOs  would  persist  In  giving 
money  to  materially  unsuccessful  and  un- 
ambitious people  on  the  grounds  that  the 
handouts  are  helpful  or  even  necessary  for 
the  recipient's  progress?  Yet  for  decades 
now  leaders  of  American  Industry  have  en- 
dorsed a  policy  the  central  argument  for 
which  they  would  not  countenance  for  a 
moment  as  guide  to  their  own  actions.  How 
has  this  come  about? 

Poreign  aid  Is  the  transfer  of  Western  tax- 
payers' money  to  distant  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  official  international  organi- 
zations. It  has  been  a  major  accomplish- 


ment of  the  aid  lobby  to  secure  the  term 
•aid"  for  these  transfers.  Prom  modest  be- 
ginning soon  after  World  War  II.  the  for- 
eign aid  lobby  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
most  powerful  pressure  groups  in  the  world, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful.  It  now  com- 
prises the  international  organizations,  one 
or  more  government  departments  in  every 
Western  country,  articulate  export  interest, 
international  banks,  academics,  media  men, 
churchmen,  and  associated  professional  and 
professional  humanitarians. 

In  some  instances  the  stance  of  its  mem- 
bers may  reflect  adjustment  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  many  churchmen  seek  a 
new  role  for  themselves  in  the  face  of  a  loss 
of  their  clientele:  like  Othello,  many  clerics 
seem  to  dread  the  loss  of  their  occupation 
with  its  attendant  pomp  and  circumstance, 
and  are  looking  for  a  second  occupation. 
Such  attitudes  are  readily  understandable. 
What  U  miicli  more  surprising  Is  that  these 
allegations  of  the  aid  lobby  should  have 
been  accepted  so  readily  by  many  business- 
men and  executives  In  the  U.S..  a  country 
built  on  successive  waves  of  penniless  immi- 
grants, often  with  little  or  no  formal  educa- 
tion. _,     ,  . 
The  most  articulate  aid  advocates  depict 
the  world  as  one-third  rich,  namely  the 
West,  and  two-thirds  destitute  and  stagnant, 
namely  the  Third  Worid.  The  world  is  not 
like  this  at  all.  The  Third  World  ranges 
from  millions  of  aborigines,  pygmies  and 
tribal  people  to  the  OPEC  countries  and  to 
prosperous  and  rapidly  advancing  societies 
where  many  people  employ  sophisticated 
technologies  and  advanced  business  meth- 
ods, most  obviously  In  the  Par  East  (South 
Korea,    Taiwan,    Hong    Kong,    Malaysia, 
Singapore)  and  in  Latin  America  (Mexico, 
Venezuela,   BrazU,   Colombia).   The   Third 
World  Is  not,  and  never  was,  caught  In  a  vi- 
cious circle  of  poverty  and  stagnation.  Nor 
are  Its  peoples  separated  from  the  West  by  a 
wide  or  widening  gap  in  incomes  and  living 
standards. 

The  aid  lobby  suggests  that  the  world  has 
somehow  been  created  In  two  parts.  There  Is 
a  prosperous  developed  world  with  a  ready- 
made  Infrastructure  of  railways,  roads,  utili- 
ties, ports  and  with  advanced  health,  educa- 
tion and  clean  water;  and  another  part 
which  the  creator  neglected  to  endow  with 
these  benefiU.  Reference  to  Genesis  and  to 
other  up-to-date  but  also  readily  accessible 
sources,  makes  It  clear  that  this  Is  not  how 
things  have  happened. 

The  linchpin  of  the  advocacy  of  foreign 
aid  that  external  handouts  are  necessary  for 
emergence  from  poverty  is  palpably  untrue. 
If  it  were  true,  origlnaUy  very  poor  Individ- 
uals, societies  and  countries  could  not  have 
progressed  from  backwardness  and  penury 
to  comfort  and  prosperity  without  such 
doles.  Yet  they  have  done  so  in  the  distant 
as  well  as  in  the  recent  past  In  the  West  and 
in  the  Third  World.  If  foreign  aid  were  nec- 
essary for  development  there  would  be  no 
developed  countries  today:  indeed,  the  world 
would  still  be  in  the  Stone  Age.  Much  of  the 
Third  World  progressed  extremely  rapidly 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  long  before 
foreign  aid  was  Invented,  notably  In  South- 
east Asia,  much  of  the  Middle  East,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  In  many  of  these  areas 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  originally  ex- 
tremely poor  Immigrants  advanced  from 
destitution  to  prosperity  within  a  few  dec- 
ades—the Chinese  of  Southeast  Asia  being 
perhaps  the  most  striking  Instance. 

Economic  achievement  depends  on  people, 
including  governments.  It  depends  on  man, 
his  culture  and  his  political  arrangements. 
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Peoples'  aptitudes,  attitudes,  motivations, 
mores  and  the  policies  of  their  governments 
also  count.  They  do  not  depend  on  external 
doles.  No  country  or  society  ever  required 
foreign  aid  for  lU  development.  This  is  as 
true  In  the  Third  World  today  as  it  was  In 
the  West. 

These  basic  factors  of  economic  perform- 
ance have  brought  about  the  recent  rapid 
advance  In  Par  Eastern  countries,  where  In- 
dustry is  so  competitive  in  Western  markeU. 
For  Instance,  practically  every  Western 
country  imposes  severe  restrictions  against 
unsubsidized  imports  from  Hong  Kong,  an 
extremely  densely  populated  very  distant 
Asian  country  which  Is  totaUy  without  natu- 
ral resources. 

The  market  system  and  private  enterprise, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  have  been  the 
prime  agents  of  Third  World  progress.  In 
less  developed  countries  (Idcs)  huge  indus- 
tries such  as  petroleum,  copper,  tin,  sugar, 
rubber,  tea,  textiles  and  engineering  were 
pioneered  and  developed  by  corporations 
and  merchant  firms,  often  in  difficult  and 
unpropltlous  conditions.  The  plantation 
rubber  Industry  esUbllshed  and  developed 
long  before  foreign  aid.  provides  an  instruc- 
tive example. 

There  are  now  millions  of  acres  of  rubber 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Before  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  there  was  not  a  single  rubber 
tree  In  Asia.  Local  labor  In  Southeast  Asia 
was  extremely  scarce.  But  It  was  possible  to 
attract  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  from  India  and  China.  There  was 
little  local  capital  but  enterprising  trading 
companies  found  capital  In  the  West  to  fi- 
nance the  opening  up  and  equipping  of  es- 
tates, and  for  the  recruiting  of  managers 
and  woikers  to  operate  these  properties. 
The  activities  of  these  trading  companies 
were  soon  followed  by  those  of  Chinese 
traders  who  brought  rubber  estates  and  con- 
sumer goods  to  thousands  of  small  land- 
holders which  enabled  and  encouraged  the 
rural  population  to  plant  rubber. 

The  owners  and  managers  of  the  enter- 
prises made  their  decisions  in  the  light  of 
actual  and  prospective  market  conditions 
for  the  product,  for  labor  costs  and  their  as- 
sessment of  government  policies  and  techni- 
cal conditions.  In  other  words,  they  were 
guided  by  considerations  not  all  that  differ- 
ent from  those  behind  the  decisions  of 
CEOs  In  the  U.S.  decisions  of  this  kind,  not 
foreign  aid,  transformed  the  conditions  of 
millions  of  people  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Third  World. 

Poreign  aid  Is  thus  evidently  not  essential 
for  development.  Indeed  It  is  more  likely  to 
obstruct  It  than  to  promote  It.  This  may 
sound  paradoxical  since  foreign  aid  repre- 
sents a  net  Inflow  of  subsidized  or  even 
gratis  resources.  It  is  nevertheless  true. 

When  the  prerequisites  of  economic 
progress  are  present  the  necessary  funds 
will  be  generated  locally,  or  can  be  borrowed 
abroad.  When  they  are  not  present,  develop- 
ment aid  Is  Ineffective  and  therefore  wasted. 
There  is  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma. 

The  absolute  maximum  contribution  of 
aid  to  development  is  therefore  the  avoided 
cost  of  borrowing  (amortization  and  inter- 
est) as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct. For  large  aid  recipients  this  is  negligi- 
ble, a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  gross  domestic 
product  at  most.  The  maximum  benefit  for 
development  U  thus  a  tiny  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  investlble  funds.  Moreover,  the 
volume  of  these  funds  Is  not  a  crucial  deter- 
minant of  development;  it  is  more  nearly  an 
effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  material 
progress. 
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ThU  tiny  maximum  benefit  is  likely  to  be 
far  more  than  offset  by  a  long  list  of  ad- 
verse repercussions  that  affect  the  basic  de-  ^ 
terminants  of  development,  such  as  political  ^ 
arrangements  and  the  direction  of  people's 
activities.  The  most  important  of  these  ad- 
verse repercussions  is  the  effect  aid  has  in 
reinforcing  the  politlclzation  of  life  in  the 
Third  World.  Aid  goes  to  governments  and 
increases  their  resources  relative  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  increases  the  money  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  rulers.  By  increasing  the 
prizes  of  political  power  It  intensifies  the 
struggle  for  them,  thereby  exacerbating 
conflict,  especially  so  In  multi-racial  and 
multi-cultural  societies  such  as  those  of 
many  less  developed  countries.  These  re- 
sults in  turn  divert  attention  and  energy 
from  productive  economic  activity  to  the  po- 
litical arena. 

There  are  other  adverse  effects,  almost  all 
of  which  derive  from  the  fact  that  the  re- 
cipients are  governments  and  not  the  popu- 
lation at  large.  The  adverse  repercussions 
are  set  up  by  amounts  of  money  which  are  a 
small  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product, 
but  are  a  significant  proportion  of  govern- 
ment revenue  and  foreign  exctiange  earn- 
ings. 

These  various  considerations  refute  the 
idea  that  aid,  even  If  It  does  not  do  much 
good,  can  at  least  never  do  any  harm.  They 
explain  why  aid  has  never  been  necessary 
for  development  anywhere.  They  explain 
further  the  plight  of  many  aid  recipient 
governments  after  decades  of  aid,  and  the 
difficulties,  or  the  outright  Inability,  of 
many  recipient  governments  to  service  their 
debts,  including  soft  loans. 

What  about  relief  of  Third  World  pover- 
ty? This  declared  objective  of  aid  differs  al- 
together from  development,  in  the  same 
way  as  alms  to  a  beggar,  or  help  to  a  cripple, 
differ  from  scholarships  to  promising 
youngsters  or  loans  to  start  up  a  business. 
In  fact,  official  aid  has  nothing  to  do  with 
relief  of  poverty,  distress  or  starvation.  Aid 
does  not  go  to  the  skeletal  figures  and  pot 
beUied  chUdren  so  familiar  in  aid  propagan- 
da. 

Aid  goes  to  the  rulers.  In  the  Third  World 
few  of  them  are  much  concerned  with  the 
poorest.  That  this  is  so  Is  clear  from  their 
lavish  spending  on  the  most  varied  prestige 
Items  such  as  uneconomic  industries,  petro- 
chemical complexes,  steel  works,  sUte  air- 
lines, satellite  communications  and  nuclear 
proJecU.  These  activities  financed  by  aid  di- 
rectly or  at  one  remove,  often  represent  a 
net  drain  on  local  resources  and  have  to  be 
subsidized  by  local  taxes,  including  levies  on 
the  poor.  The  construction  of  vastly  expen- 
sive and  brand  new  capitals  Is  instructive: 
Brasilia,    Islamabad,    Lilongwe    in    Malawi, 
and  more  recently  Dodoma  in  Tanzania  and 
Abuja  in  Nigeria.  The  cost  of  Abuja  to  be 
built  from  scratch  In  the  Nigerian  bush  is 
now  estimated  at  $20  biUion.  A  dispatch  in 
the  London  Times.  December  23.  1981.  pre- 
sented a  graphic  account  of  the  hopeless  sit- 
uation in  Dodoma.  another  city  being  con- 
structed from  scratch  in  the  bush,  and  on 
which  some  $17  million  have  already  been 
spent.  The  best  hope  is  that  if  President 
Nyerere  'steps  down,  the  idea  may  be  quiet- 
ly folded  away."  The  dispatch  quotes  an 
Australian  aid  official,  who  is  the  business 
manager  of  the  project:    "We  cannot  get 
enough  cement,  enough  steel,  enough  diesel 
to  run  the  trucks.  But  it  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  financial  resources  and  building  ma- 
terials, the  country  basically  does  not  have 
enough  skilled  people  to  properly  run  the 
place."  Tanzania  is  one  of  the  poorest  coun- 
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is  relatively  modest  and  most  of  it  is  in  com- 
paratively prosperous  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Even  if  It  were  much  larger  it  is  cer- 
tainly questionable  whether  taxpayers" 
money  should  be  used  to  bail  out  the  large 
international  banks. 

Finally,  if  such  a  bail  out  were  necessary, 
it  should  clearly  take  the  form  of  a  direct 
rescue  operation  of  the  banks,  and  not  that 
of  further  subsidies  to  their  debtors,  who 
may  not  even  use  these  subsidies  to  service 
their  debts. 

This  particular  argument  is  but  the  latest 
version  of  the  advocacy  of  foreign  aid.  Many 
more  can  be  confidently  expected  to  follow. 
Many  U.S.  businessmen  think  that  U.S. 
aid  is  so  small  in  relation  both  to  gross  do- 
mestic product  and  to  total  government 
spending  that  the  issue  is  not  worth  bother- 
ing about.  They  are  mistaken.  To  begin 
with.  U.S.  aid  has  often  been  a  significant 
proportion  both  of  the  federal  deficit  and  of 
the  U.S.  current  account,  including  periods 
such  as  1977-78  when  the  weakness  of  the 
dollar  exacerbated  the  problem. 

Finally,  there  is  yet  a  much  more  impor- 
tant result.  It  is  official  foreign  aid  which 
has  brought  about  the  Third  World  as  a 
pressure  group.  In  practice,  the  Third 
World  is  the  aggregate  of  countries  the  gov- 
ernments of  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
demand  and  receive  Western  aid.  This  is  the 
only  unifying  and  common  characteristic  of 
the  utterly  diverse,  and  often  mutually  an- 
tagonistic or  even  openly  hostUe  countries 
of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  which 
have  come  to  be  lumped  together  first  as 
the  underdeveloped  world,  and  now  as  the 
Third  World  or  the  South.  By  creating  thU 
otherwise  spurious  collectivity,  foreign  aid 
has  been  responsible  for  the  so-called 
North-South  conflict  or  confrontation.  For- 
eign aid  is  thus  the  source  of  this  conflict, 
not  its  resolution. 

Like  most  other  people,  CEOs  do  not  want 
to  appear  hard-nosed,  lacking  in  compas- 
sion. What  should  be  their  stance  toward 
foreign  aid? 

They  should  take  a  much  more  critical  at- 
titude toward  these  transfers.  Foreign  aid  at 
best  can  do  little  or  nothing  either  for  Third 
World  development  or  for  relief  of  poverty 
there;  and  in  practice  it  can  do  and  has  done 
much  damage.  CEOs  should  therefore  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  aid  advocates  and  guilt 
merchants  that  they  have  a  monopoly  on 
compassion,  and  that  those  who  disagree 
with  this  are  ignorant  backwoodsmen. 

U.S.  businessmen  can  contribute  mo6t  to 
Third  World  development  by  working 
toward  a  reduction  of  the  often  severe  trade 
barriers  against  Third  World  exports.  Im- 
porters might  be  more  effective  in  pressing 
for  a  reduction  of  trade  barriers  if  they  in- 
sisted that  their  activities  served  not  only 
their  own  interests  and  those  of  U.S.  con- 
sumers, but  represented  also  the  most  effec- 
tive Western  contribution  to  Third  World 
advance. 

Relief  of  acute  poverty  and  distress  in  the 
Third  World  is  best  left  to  voluntary  agen- 
cies, notably  nonpolitical  charities.  Their 
work  is  far  more  likely  to  relieve  persistent 
distress  than  can  official  aid.  This  word  is 
also  far  more  In  the  spirit  and  tradition  of 
Americans'  concern  for  their  fellow  man. 

This  stance  accords  with  common  sense, 
with  the  interests  of  most  businessmen,  and 
with  traditional  American  attitudes  both  to 
self  help  and  to  charity.  But  it  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  the  for- 
midable Interest  groups  behind  foreign  aid. 
and  the  climate  of  opinion  these  have  cre- 
ated. But  the  effort  may  be  worth  a  try.« 
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HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OPMIKmSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSDITATrVXS 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  several  years,  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  To  Free  Kim 
Dae  Jung. 

We  joined  this  committee  because  of 
our  deep  concern  for  the  personal 
well-being  of  Mr.  Kim  as  well  as  the 
future  of  United  States-Korean  rela- 
tions. 

The  release  of  Mr.  Kim  just  before 
Christmas  was  very  welcome.  Two 
years  ago,  our  committee,  church  lead- 
ers, and  human  rights  activists 
throughout  the  world  worked  to  save 
Mr.  Kim's  life. 

While  I  am  tremendously  relieved  at 
the  decision  of  the  government  of 
Chun  Doo  Hwan  to  release  Mr.  Kim. 
we  cannot  forget  that  government's 
treatment  of  Mr.  Kim  and  the  deplor- 
able record  of  human  rights  violations 
symbolized  by  that  treatment. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  perceptive  analysis  of  Mr. 
Kim's  case  written  by  Mr.  Donald  L. 
Ranard.  Director  of  the  Center  for 
International  Policy  in  Washington.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  impli- 
cations for  the  futiu-e  of  U.S.  policy 
with  respect  to  South  Korea. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  24,  19831 
HuKAR  Rights,  South  Korean  Sttle 

RELEASE  OP  DISSn>EICT  KIM  DAE  JtmC  HARDLY 
QUALIFIES  AS  JUSTICE 

(By  Donald  L.  Ranard) 

With  the  arrival  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  in  the 
United  States,  a  sad  chapter  in  the  life  fo 
South  Korea's  most  prominent  dissident  has 
ended.  For  almost  10  years,  Kim  has  been 
the  vicitim  of  perhaps  the  worst  persecution 
seen  outside  the  communist  world.  His  case 
has  been  the  rallying  point  in  both  South 
Korea  and  the  United  States  for  those  con- 
cerned about  democracy  in  the  "land  of  the 
morning  calm." 

Kidnaped  by  the  South  Korean  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  1973,  Kim  was  first 
placed  under  strict  house  arrest,  then  ter- 
rorized, imprisoned,  hospitalized,  freed,  re- 
imprisoned,  tried  on  fraudulent  charges  and 
sentenced  to  death.  Subsequently,  his  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  life,  then  reduced  to 
20  years,  and  now  he  has  been  released. 

These  bizarre  developments  best  summa- 
rize the  capricious  status  of  Justice  and  due 
process  of  law  in  a  country  that  the  United 
States  supports  with  all-out  military  aid  in 
an  effort  to  develop  stability  and  security  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  State  Department  believes  that  Kim's 
release  signals  "an  important  contribution 
to  political  harmony  in  Korea."  Certainly. 
Kim's  freedom  must  be  greeted  with  relief, 
and  some  hope  that  his  agony  is  over.  But. 
although  Kim  is  no  doubt  physically  safer 
in  the  United  States  than  in  South  Korea, 
the  decision  to  free  him  raises  as  many 
questions  for  the  future  as  it  answers.  The 
most  important,  of  course,  is  whether,  as 


our  State  Department  seems  to  believe,  his 
release  will  in  fact  contribute  to  South 
Korea's  internal  stability.  The  likelihood  is 
that  it  wiU  not. 

To  begin  with,  the  South  Korean  action 
was  taken  in  an  atmosphere  of  increasing 
bittemess  that  shows  little  hope  of  subsid- 
ing without  fundamental  changes  in  how 
the  government  treats  dissidents  and.  more 
important,  the  root  causes  of  that  dissl- 
dence.  Human  rights  in  South  Korea— as 
measured  by  freedom  of  the  press,  universi- 
ties, labor  unions  and  the  church— are  as  re- 
stricted as  ever.  While  there  is  hope  that 
Kim's  release  will  also  lead  to  the  freedom 
of  others,  more  than  400  political  prisoners 
are  still  in  Jail.  Most  critics  consider  the 
status  of  human  dignity  in  South  Korea 
today  under  Gen.  Chun  Doo  Hwan  worse 
than  it  was  under  Syngman  Rhee.  whose 
presidency  terminated  with  civil  revolt,  or 
under  the  notorious  late  Gen.  Park  Chung 
Hee,  whose  oppressive  rule  finally  resulted 
in  his  assassination. 

Adding  to  the  tension  between  the  govern- 
ment and  those  who  seek  liberalization  is 
the  way  Kim's  release  has  been  handled.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports  from  Seoul.  Kim 
was  released  to  a  hospital  and  given  one 
week's  notice  to  leave  the  country  with  his 
family.  If  so,  he  is  being  booted  out  by  the 
South  Korean  government,  presumably  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  rid  of  a  thorn  in  its 
side.  To  be  sure.  Seoul  has  put  a  better  face 
on  it.  claiming  that  the  decUion  is  based  on 
"President  Chun's  humanitarian  concerns 
and  on  a  desire  to  promote  a  sense  of  na- 
tional unity."  It  will  not.  Kim  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  speaking  out  for  democratiza- 
tion, using  Washington  as  his  platform,  as 
he  did  courageously  in  Seoul.  So  the  con- 
frontation will  continue. 

RegretUbly.  there  are  continuing  implica- 
tions for  the  United  SUtes  in  Chun's  so- 
called  humanitarian  gesture.  Two  years  ago. 
the  Reagan  Administration  took  credit  for 
the  commutation  of  Kim's  death  sentence 
through  an  exchange  that  brought  Chun  to 
Washington  on  a  state  visit.  Subsequently, 
that  deal  backfired.  The  American  Cultural 
Center  in  Pusan  was  sacked,  the  American 
flag  was  burned  and  other  unprecedented 
acts  of  anti-Americanism  were  committed  by 
South  Korean  students,  who  saw  the  visit  as 
an  example  of  U.S.  support  of  a  ruthless 
leader.  The  studenU  see  Chun  as  inextrica- 
bly linked  to  the  bloody  suppression  in  May. 
1980.  of  a  rebellion  in  Kwangju  responded 
with  a  savagery  unparalleled  since  the 
Korean  War. 

Now  our  State  Department  has  approved 
Kim's  visit  ostensibly  for  "continuing  medi- 
cal treatment."  But,  in  doing  so  while  know- 
ing that  Kim  is  in  fact  being  deported,  our 
State  Department  could  be  open  to  further 
criticism  as  an  accessory  to  Kim's  exile. 

Although  it  is  difficult  for  Washington  to 
extricate  itself  from  a  dilemma  that  past  in- 
sensitivities  have  brought  about,  the  U.S. 
government  should  respond  compassionate- 
ly. After  almost  10  years  of  uninterrupted 
harassment,  Kim  needs  medical  care.  At  the 
least,  we  can  afford  to  provide  him  with 
treatment  at  a  government  hospital.  This 
would  be  a  generous  act,  not  without  prece- 
dent or  symbolism,  for  this  friend  who.  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fraudulent  election  of 
1971,  would  have  become  president  of  South 
Korea. 

Kim's  freedom  wUl  be  hailed  as  a  victory 
for  quiet  diplomacy.  Certainly  prodding  by 
Washington  helped.  But,  without  the  active 
and  vocal  support  by  American  church  lead- 
ers, human-rights  activitis  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Pacific,  congressional  hearings  and  the 
press  (notably  the  Japanese  press),  Kim's 
fate  would  long  ago  have  been  sealed.* 


DISABHJTY  INSURANCE  POR 
THE  BLIND 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  February  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  27,  I  reintro- 
duced legisUition  that  would  liberalisse 
disability  benefits  for  the  blind.  This 
bill,  H.R.  1039,  would  permit  a  blind 
person  who  has  worked  six  quarters  in 
social  security-covered  employment  to 
qualify  for  disability  benefits  as  long 
as  the  blindness  lasts.  Under  present 
law.  benefits  are  cut  off  when  earnings 
reach  $550  a  month. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
Congress  should  liberalize  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  blind  persons, 
even  at  a  time  when  the  budget-cut- 
ters look  to  entitlement  programs  as 
prime  areas  for  trimming  costs. 

First,  reducing  the  work  require- 
ment to  six  quarters  recognizes  the 
difficulty  that  blind  persons  have  get- 
ting hired  in  the  first  place.  Because 
they  are  usually  the  last  hired  and  the 
first  fired,  many  are  not  able  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  quarters  of  cover- 
age. 

Second,  current  law  discourages 
many  blind  people  from  even  seeking 
employment.  Those  who  have  man- 
aged to  qualify  for  disability  benefits 
are  afraid  to  take  jobs.  The  risk  of 
losing  the  benefits  is  too  great  when 
compared  to  the  low  wages  and  lack  of 
job  security  they  would  have  back  in 
the  work  force. 

Third,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
added  economic  burden  the  blind  are 
forced  to  bear.  Because  of  employers' 
reluctance  to  give  them  more  responsi- 
ble and  better  paying  jobs,  the  earn- 
ings of  blind  people  are  usually  quite 
low.  The  blind  must  also  bear  the  costs 
of  hiring  readers  and  drivers,  or 
buying  special  equipment  to  enable 
them  to  fully  participate  in  modem  so- 
ciety. 

Finally,  in  addressing  the  costs  of 
liberalizing  disability  benefits  for  the 
blind,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  a 
considerable  burden  would  be  lifted 
from  the  supplemental  security 
income  (SSI)  program.  The  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  has  estimated 
that  as  many  as  75.000  persons  would 
leave  the  SSI  rolls.  Given  the  incen- 
tive to  find  work,  many  blind  persons 
will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  welfare 
and  instead  will  contribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  I  am  confident  that 
much  of  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
will  be  made  up  in  reduced  SSI  ex- 
penditures and  increased  revenues 
through  income  and  social  security 
taxes. 
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Similar  legislation  was  first  offered 
in  the  88th  Congress  by  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey.  It  passed  the 
Senate  several  times  since  then,  but 
has  failed  to  gain  approval  by  both 
Houses.  The  reasons  for  adopting  this 
legislation  have  remained  valid 
throughout  the  past  two  decades.  We 
need  to  encourage  people  to  work  and 
we  need  to  recognize  the  unique  cir- 
ctmistances  facing  the  blind  in  the 
workplace. 

Over  the  years,  some  progress  has 
been  made,  but  we  have  stopped  short 
of  enacting  this  most  effective  way  to 
create  real  economic  opportunities  for 
the  blind.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully examine  this  legislation  and  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  blind  by  sup- 
porting H.R.  1039.* 


MAKING  DETERRENCE  WORK 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OF  OKLAHOICA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  morality  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement.  Many  leading  cler- 
gymen have  supported  the  nuclear 
freeze  on  the  groimds  that  the  United 
States  is  morally  responsible  to  end 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  would 
agree  that  nuclear  weapons  are  a  terri- 
ble thing,  and  that  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  eliminate  them  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth.  But  what  moral- 
ity is  there  in  disarming  ourselves 
before  an  enemy  intent  on  destroying 

us? 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the 

following  remarks  by  Michael  Novak. 

They  appeared  in  the  November  1982 

issue  of  Catholicism  in  Crisis. 

Making  Deterrewce  Work 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

The  effort  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  to  go  into  strategic  specif- 
ics on  questions  of  nuclear  war  may  have 
consequences  far  different  from  those  the 
bishops  Intend.  It  is  not  always  those  who 
cry  "Peace,  peace!"  who  actually  bring 
peace.  The  opposite  has  frequently  been  the 

CftSC. 

The  second  draft  of  the  sUtement  pre- 
pared by  the  bishops  (October  1982)  is  very 
long,  and  searching  objections  to  it  cry  out 
to  be  made  on  nearly  every  page. 

I  cannot  be  certain  that  my  own  vision  of 
reality  is  correct.  Yet  if  it  is.  then  this  draft 
sUtement  moves  the  world  very  close  to 
war.  That  is  not  its  motive,  clearly.  But  it 
may  well  be  its  effect. 

This  judgment  is  based  on  two  main  stra- 
tegic considerations.  The  first  concerns  the 
deterrence  of  conventional  warfare  in 
Europe  over  the  next  twenty  years.  The 
second  concerns  the  deterrence  of  a  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  attack  on  the  United  SUtes. 

I.  On  the  first  point,  the  bishops  claim  it 
is  immoral  to  deter  attacks  even  by  over- 
whelmingly   superior    Soviet    forces    uf>on 
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conventional  wars  have  broken 

World  War  II.  Leaders  do  not 

conventional  warfare,  as  they 

__  nuclear  war.  The  absence  of  a 

errent  against  Soviet  convention- 

n  Europe  may.  sooner  or  later. 

holocaust  of  a  conventional  war. 

_  current  draft  is  abstract  and 

overlooks  probable  real  occur- 

Inlagine  three  conditions:   (1)  the 

fers  West  Germany  the  prospect 

...  with  East  Germany,  and  suc- 

l^tting  German  voters  to  weaken 

(1)    in     frustration.    U.S.    voters 

vfthdrawal  of  U.S.  support  from 

an  economic  and  political  crisis 

.S.R.— perhaps  during  the  strug- 

n— tempts  the  more  militant 

faction  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 

and  invade  West  Germany.  An- 

European  war  could  break  out 

century's  end. 

NATO  strategy  is  defensive.  (The 
..  of  Soviet  forces  is  offerwive. 
need  no  defensive  preparations, 
lacks  airplanes,  tanks,  and  troops 
armed.)  It  contemplates  surren- 
_^_  one-third  of  Germany  before 
to  halt  a  Soviet  advance.  A  fur- 
breakthrough  might  evoke  panic 
The  clamor  for  a  tactical  nuclear 
igainst  Soviet  rear  elements  would 
As  the  bishops  do  note,  nuclear 
likely  to  erupt  from  convention- 
absence  of  European  nuclear  de- 
in  this  way,  precipitate  the 
war  the  bishops  desire  to  pre- 
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di  spends  on  how  the  bishops  under- 
viet  reality.  The  present  draft  in- 
1  k)viet  necessities  and  imperative 
cj  nically  than  it  interprets  U.S.  gov- 
I  ctions.  The  bishops  are  making  a 
Sqviet  peacefulness  and  reasonable- 
have  lost  that  bet. 
London  Economist  (July  31  and  Octe- 
ts been  far  more  clear  sighted  on 
security  than  the  U.S.  bishops.  A 
conventiohal  deterrent.  The  Economist  says. 
I  low  exist,  but  could  exist  with  sig- 
higher    military    spending— but 
nuclear  deterrent  is  kept  in  work- 
.,  too. 

a  Lrategic  weapons,  further,  the  U.S. 

nave  either  made  a  semantic  mls- 

the  heart  out  of  nuclear  deter- 

argue  that  a  deterrent  is  moral- 

e,  but  only  if  one  never  intends 

to  use  it.  Nuclear  weapons  they 

never  be  used  (in  any  of  the  most 

of  use).  Possibly  this  is  a 

mistake.    Perhaps    the    bishops 

intention   and   threat  words   or 

only.  In  an  architectonic  system  of 

however,  there  is  another  sort  of 

and  threat  far  more  credible  than 

reailing.  Readiness  itself  is  the  only 

intei  ition,  the  only  real  threat,  which  a 

a  Iversary  can  take  seriously.  Adver- 

ore  words. 

the  bishops  intend  to  produce  an 
sljell  of  deterrence— a  set  of  weapons 
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manned  by  persons  who  are  pledged  never 
to  use  them— they  do  invite  a  daring  oppo- 
nent to  call  the  bluff.  Deterrence  is  primari- 
ly a  commitment  of  will.  Erode  the  moral 
will  and  deterrence  is  no  more  than  useless 
missiles  rusting  in  the  ground  or  under 
water.  Under  such  conditions,  uncertainty  is 
bound  to  grow.  Probes  are  far  more  likely  to 
occur— perhaps  only  a  single  salvo,  destroy- 
ing (say)  Minneapolis,  meant  to  force  In- 
stant surrender.  A  nation  with  no  will  to  re- 
spond will  not  respond. 

Not  at  first,  perhaps,  but  over  a  decade  or 
more,  such  teaching  by  the  Catholic  bishops 
will  make  Catholic  political  leaders  and  mili- 
tary men  suspect,  as  being.  In  effect,  unreli- 
able In  time  of  crisis.  The  Catholic  church 
will  be  acting  as  a  sect.  Paul  Blanshard 
should  have  lived  to  see  this  hour. 

The  point  of  deterrence  Is  to  deter.  If 
one's  aim  is  to  prevent  any  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  ever,  one  cannot  begin  by  saying 
"We  won't  ever  reply  against  aggressive  nu- 
clear force."  This  is  to  surrender  In  advance. 
The  ultimate  logic  of  the  bishops'  second 
draft  Is  unilateral  disarmament.  If  It  Is  Im- 
moral ever  to  use  a  deterrent  force,  the  de- 
terrent force  no  longer  exists.  By  Its  very 
existence,  a  deterrent  force  Is  an  Intention, 
a  threat.  Possibly,  the  bishops  mean  that 
U.S.  leaders  should  be  liars  and  hypocrites: 
maintaining  a  bluff.  In  that  case,  U.S.  policy 
is  a  lie.  If  the  bishops  really  mean  that  a  de- 
terrent cannot  be  used  as  a  deterrent,  they 
are  actually  demanding  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. First,  spiritual,  moral  disarmament. 
Then,  the  removal  of  weapons.  They  avoid 
the  pollcital  consequences  of  this  recom- 
mendation, but  by  a  kind  of  doubletalk. 
This  is  casuistry  at  its  worst. 

Nuclear  warfare  does  demand  an  "entirely 
new"  kind  of  thinking.  Those  who  Intend 
nver  to  use  a  deterrent  force  must  Intend  to 
use  It,  If  necessary.  Only  In  this  way  can  a 
deterrent  truly  deter.  Thus,  If  the  bishops 
do  approve  of  deterrence,  they  must  ap- 
prove of  the  Intention  to  use  it.  Only  in  this 
way  Is  there  a  chance  of  nuclear  weapons 
never  being  used.  This  Is  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  nuclear  strategy.  The  successful 
nuclear  weapons  systems— there  have  by 
now  been  three  generations  of  such— are 
those  which  become  obsolete  without  ever 
having  been  used. 

Why  have  the  bishops  not  seen  that  their 
present  position  entails  unilateral  disarm- 
ament? One  presiunes  that  they  have  not 
forced  themselves  to  face  It.  The  more  thor- 
oughly pacifist  among  them  do  grasp  the 
logic,  however.  They  celebrate  this  draft  as 
the  indispensable  pillar  of  their  ultimate 
goal:  pacifist  surrender  before  aggression, 
which  they  hold  Is  to  follow  the  example  of 
Christ.  (It  Is  one  thing  for  individuals  to 
hold  this  view;  another  to  Impose  It  on  a 
pluralist  state.) 

Nowhere  In  the  bishops'  draft  do  the  bish- 
ops voice  the  by  now  classical  Christian  ar- 
guments against  pacifism.  They  list  none  of 
the  Christian  reasons  for  rejecting  paci- 
fism—theological arguments,  moral  argu- 
ments, and  political  argtiments.  They  give 
pacifism  a  free  ride. 

In  all  arguments  there  is  a  "slippery 
slope."  This  draft  gives  away  the  top  of  that 
slope:  the  rest  is  downhill. 

How  did  the  bishops  get  Into  this  predica- 
ment? As  John  Langan,  S.J.,  has  recently 
pointed  out  In  The  Washington  Quarterly, 
they  did  not  do  so  because  a  flood-tide  of 
theological  writing  In  this  area  obliged  them 
to.  Quite  the  contrary.  They  have  been 
moved  by  very  recent  popular  opinion.  This 
is  a  <]angerous  motor  force.  Everyone  desires 
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peace.  That  Is  why  the  Soviets  since  Lenin 
have  always  conducted  campaigns  for 
"Peace"  In  public  opinion  as  a  main  force  In 
strategic  warfare.  The  popular  desire  for 
peace  is  always  genuine.  To  attain  peace  vls- 
a-vls  the  Soviets,  however,  vigilance  In  dis- 
tinguishing false  peace  from  true  is  always 
ncc68s&ry . 

The  bishops  give  U.S.  governments  since 
1968  little  or  no  credit  for  ceasing  to  main- 
tain U.S.  nuclear  superiority.  Secretary 
McNamara  froze  land-based  missiles  at  1,054 
in  1968,  where  still  they  remain.  No  new 
U.S.  strategic  bomber  has  been  built:  B-52s, 
which  once  numbered  1300  are  now  316, 
every  one  of  them  older  than  the  young 
men  who  fly  them.  Total  U.S.  nuclear  mega- 
tonnage  has  shrunk  by  more  than  half  since 
1968;  warheads  are  less  numerous,  and  also 
smaller  and  more  accurate.  Polaris  subma- 
rines are  becoming  obsolete.  A  break- 
through in  anti-submarine  technology  could 
make  the  U.S.  submarine  fleet— the  third 
leg  of  the  triad  of  deterrence— as  vulnerable 
as  the  first  two  legs  now  are. 

Secretary  Harold  Brown  once  described 
the  U.S.  experience  with  the  Soviets: 
"When  we  build,  they  build.  When  we  stop 
building,  they  build."  The  bishops  fall  to 
study  Soviet  arms,  their  number,  their  con- 
figuration, and  their  Intention  (discerned 
not  by  reading  minds  but  by  describing  the 
correlation  and  the  structure  of  forces). 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  many  more,  the 
bishops  are  unwittingly  leading  the  U.S. 
down  the  road,  not  of  peace,  but  of  appease- 
ment and  surrender.  They  fall  to  show  how 
the  U.S.  military— on  the  narrow  strategic 
ground  the  bishops  leave  them  to  stand  on— 
can  deter  Soviet  power.  It  is  as  if  the  bish- 
ops care  nothing  about  an  accurate  assess- 
ment of  power.  Abstractly,  their  arguments 
make  sense.  Concretely,  concerning  the  real 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  present 
strategic  balance,  they  do  not  make  sense. 

Nor  Is  it  sound  Christian  theology  to  hold 
that  U.S.  power  comes  from  God,  from 
Christ.  Christian  faith  does  not  teach  us  to 
rely  on  the  miraculous. 

If  the  strategic  thinking  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops  leads  to  war— conventional, 
or  nuclear,  or  both— they  will  have  assumed 
responsibility  for  millions  of  victims.  It  will 
be  no  defense  to  say  they  "trusted  in  God," 
or  acted  from  "faith  In  Christ."  They  may 
well  think  they  are  acting  as  "prophete"  but 
most  who  claim  In  history  to  be  prophets 
are  false  prophets.  The  record  of  bishops  In 
worldly  affairs  is  not  a  happy  one. 

It  seems  a  sin,  an  outrage,  to  divide  the 
Catholic  people  on  strategic  considerations. 
Holding  to  orthodox  Catholic  faith  and  a 
profound  interior  life  In  these  times  are  dif- 
ficult enough.  The  vocation  of  bishops  gives 
them  no  special  authority  In  temporal  mat- 
ters, particularly  not  of  this  type.  There  Is 
more  than  a  hint  of  clericalism  In  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  bishope  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  strategic  thinkers.  Their  goal  is 
to  prevent  nuclear  war.  Their  method  of  at- 
taining this  goal  Is  seriously  flawed. 

This  summer,  I  have  read  at  least  three 
articles  on  the  moral  questions  of  nuclear 
deterrence— by  laymen,  even  non-Catho- 
lics—far  more  sophisticated  than  the  bish- 
ops' draft:  the  articles  In  The  Economist  re- 
ferred to  above;  Theodore  Draper  In  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books  (July  15);  and 
Edward  Luttwak  in  Commentary  (August). 
The  writings  of  laymen  like  James  Firm, 
William  V.  O'Brien,  George  Welgel.  and 
others  seem  to  me  far  more  perceptive. 

The  bishops,  of  course,  must  follow  their 
consciences.    But    so    must    laymen    and 
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laywomen.  The  bishops  urged  the  laity  to 
question  the  policies  of  their  government, 
and  of  course  they  not  only  should  do  so  but 
have  long  done  so.  in  this  democracy.  Now 
laymen  and  laywomen  are  also  In  the  posi- 
tion of  following  their  consciences  against 
their  own  bishops— and  less  on  theological 
grounds  than  on  political  and  military 
grounds.  The  bishops  have  overreached. 
They  Invite  not  only  dissent  but  proper  re- 
sentment. 

Absolutism  in  politics  Is  a  serious  danger 
to  democracy.  When  the  bishops  speak  as 
citizens,  they  Invite  all  citizens,  whose  fate 
Is  at  stake,  to  reject  and  to  oppose  them. 

The  eccleslology  of  the  bishops'  draft  is 
weak:  it  yields  far  too  much  authority  to 
clergymen  In  areas  beyond  their  vocational 
calling.  The  biblical  theology  U  weak.  It 
leaps  from  true  peace  as  conversion  of  the 
heart  to  Christ  (where  does  this  leave  Jews, 
atheists  and  others?)  to  political  peace  and 
nuclear  peace.  The  theology  of  pacifism  is 
extremely  weak. 

But  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  Itch  of  the 
bishops  to  attack  their  own  goverrunent  Is 
transparent.  There  Is  hardly  a  shred  of  tes- 
timony In  this  article  to  the  role  the  U.S. 
has  played  In  the  world  since  1945,  both  as  a 
political  and  humane  ideal,  and  as  an  um- 
brella of  liberty.  After  Wortd  War  II,  In 
what  Winston  Churchill  has  described  as 
the  most  generous  deed  by  any  state  In  his- 
tory to  Its  foes.  America  rebuilt  war-ravaged 
Europe  (especially  Germany)  and  Japan, 
and  has  provided  for  most  of  lU  defense 
needs.  Never  In  history  have  so  many 
former  colonies  become  dependent  nations- 
more  than  100  since  1948— as  during  the 
period  of  American  power.  Moreover,  since 
1962,  In  constant  dollars,  as  the  New  York 
times  dramatically  graphed  (October  24, 
1982).  U.S.  defense  spending  has  remained 
remarkably  constant.  The  proportion  of  de- 
fense spending  devoted  to  nuclear  forces  has 
sUyed  at  9-10  percent.  The  U.S.  for  many 
years  allowed  the  Soviets  to  'catch  up"  In 
nuclear  power,  only  to  see  Soviet  trend  lines 
continue  sharply  upwards. 

The   hostility   toward  American  govern- 
ment In  the  bishops'  draft  Is  muted  but  evi- 
dent. Bishop  Leroy  Matthiessen,  however, 
told  Life,  "The  CathoUc  church  U  on  a 
direct    collision    course    with    the    United 
States  government,  and  I'll  be  right  out 
there  taking  the  brunt  of  It."  Tom  Fox, 
editor  of  The  National  Catholic  Reporter, 
told  Time;  "This  will  place  U.S.  Catholics  In 
a  confrontation  with  American  policies  .  .  ." 
The  Jesuit  Father  F.  X.  Winters  wrote  with 
satisfaction  that  Catholics  in  the  nuclear 
chain  of  command  "will  have  to  choose  be- 
tween apparent  loyalty  to  tthelr]  country 
and  obedience  to  the  church  .  .  .  There  may 
ensue  a  great  schism."  The  itch  for  confron- 
tation Is  not  admirable.  It  is  sectarian  and 
self-righteous.  It  indicates  a  surprising  im- 
maturity, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dramatic 
failure  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  govern- 
ance In  the  United  SUtes.  Which  sort  of 
government  in  Catholic  history  would  the 
bishops  prefer  for  the  United  States?  Would 
they  like  to  control  U.S.  poUcies?  What  role 
do  they  seek  for  themselves  in  a  pluralist, 
free  society?  What  role  do  they  leave  for 
laymen  and  laywomen— to  follow  their  sense 
of  reality,  or  that  of  the  bishops? 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  looked  forward  to  dis- 
sent m  the  Church.  I  still  do.  The  bishops 
are  still,  however.  In  the  new  style  of  a  new 
generation,  playing  an  authoritarian,  heavi- 
ly clericalized  role.  Their  politics  may  now 
be  that  of  the  left.  They  may  be  acting 
more  as  a  sect  and  a  political  party  than 
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they  ought.  But  they  are  still  carriers  of 
clerical  presumption  and  aggrandizement. 
Dissent  remains  the  order  of  the  day— dis- 
sent In  conscience  and  theology,  as  well  as 
in  strategic  and  military  judgment. 


THE  TRANSITION  TO  A  PEACE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mw  TOBK 
IH  THX  HOD8B  OF  REFKK8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1983 


•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  issues  of 
peace  and  economy  are  now  joined. 
Because  of  the  immense  quantities  of 
labor  and  materials  that  have  been 
lavished  on  armed  forces  by  virtually 
all  governments,  the  credibility  of  pro- 
posals  for   reversing   the   arms   race 
hinges  on  the  parallel  availability  of 
worliable   plans   for   converting   mili- 
tary, industrial,  and  aUied  resources  to 
civilian  use.  At  the  same  time,  the 
massive  scale  of  military  expenditures 
during  the  last  quarter  century  has 
been  a  major  source  of  slowdown  in 
economic  productivity  and  general  eco- 
nomic   growth    in    all    participating 
countries.  There  is  virtually  no  dis- 
agreement with  the  proposition  that 
the  vast  production  resources  used  up 
in  the  arms  race  would,  if  applied  to 
civilian  economy,  give  a  powerful  spur 
to  productive  development  of  every 
sort. 

Prof.  Seymour  Melman,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  called  attention  to  the 
following: 

First.  Prom  1946  to  1986  the  actual 
and  planned  budgets  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  totaled  $3,601  billion. 
This  immense  capital  fund  may  be 
compared  with  the  money  value  of  the 
reproducible  national  wealth  of  the 
United  States-as  of  1975-$4.302  bil- 
Uon.  Hence,  the  military  budgets  of 
the  United  States  have  preempted  re- 
sources approximately  equivalent  to 
those  required  for  renewing  the  larg- 
est part  of  manmade  physical  facilities 
and  tangible  goods  of  all  sorts  on  the 
surface  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Second.  For  1977— last  year  of  avaU- 
able  data  compiled  by  the  U.N.— we  ob- 
serve that  for  every  $100  of  gross  fixed 
capital  formation  in  the  United  States, 
$46  was  separately  expended  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  ratio  of  military 
spending  for  each  $100  of  new  fixed 
capital  formation  was  $18.90  in  Ger- 
many and  $3.70  in  Japan.  Obviously, 
the  German  and  Japanese  economies 
have  reaped  a  benefit  from  the  con- 
centration of  their  capital-type  re- 
sources in  civilian  capital  formation. 

Third.  Every  year  from  1951 
through  1981  the  budgets  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  exceeded 
the  net  profits  of  aU  corporations. 

These  resources  now  lavished  on  the 
arms  race  are  indispensable  for  carry- 
ing out  any  meaningful  repair  and  re- 
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newal  of  the  great  array  of  lagging  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States. 

I  am  reintroducing  legislation  for  fa- 
cilitating economic  conversion.  This 
bill  includes  the  following  key  ele- 
ments: 

First.  Alternative  use  committees  in 
every  military-serving  factory  and  base 
must  be  set  up  as  a  condition  of  fulfill- 
ing their  contractual  obligations. 
These  committees,  half  from  manage- 
ment and  the  other  half  named  by  em- 
ployees, have  the  responsibility  of  for- 
mulating blueprint-ready  plans  for  uti- 
lizing the  manpower  and  physical  re- 
sources of  the  industry  or  base  in  the 
contingency  that  they  are  no  longer 
required  by  the  Department  of  De- 

Second.  Provision  is  made  for 
income  support  during  a  period  of  con- 
version when  that  must  take  place. 

Third.  Retraining  support  is  made 
available  so  that  engineers  and  admin- 
istrators in  particular  can  be  formally 
retrained  into  the  skills  that  are  re- 
quired in  civilian  enterprise,  as  against 
the  abilities  that  are  valued  in  the 
service  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Foiuth.  The  new  legislation  provides 
for  early  notification  of  contract  and 
base  termination. 

Fifth.  A  national  economic  conver- 
sion commission  is  established  to  en- 
courage conversion  planning  and  to  co- 
operate with  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  finance  capital  needed  for  major 
new  productive  undertakings.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  range  of 
this  activity  will  extend  from  major  in- 
dustrial renewal  to  reconstruction  of 
important  parts  of  the  economic  infra- 
structure. 

The  larger  strategy  of  this  conver- 
sion legislation  is  to  encourage  a 
highly  decentralized  operation  with 
responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
detailed  planning  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  on  the  spot.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  both  the  economic  and 
technically  efficient  procedure. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  perform  a  major 
service  for  the  American  people  as 
these  related  proposals  for  arms  race 
reversal  and  for  economic  conversion 
are  given  the  benefit  of  widespread 
discussion  and  formal  hearings.* 


FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
GETS  A  MUCH  NEEDED  BOOST 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
0  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  I  stood  on  the  House  floor  and  ex- 
pressed a  deep  concern  about  plans  to 
reduce  Federal  law  enforcement  fund- 
ing at  a  time  when  our  Nation's  crime 
rate  was  on   the  rise.  Today.   I   am 
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Reagan  would  raise  the  total  Justice  Oe- 
partment  budget  from  Just  under  $3  billion 
to  $3.3  billion.  The  FBI  budget  would  go  up 
by  nearly  25  percent  to  over  $1  billion  for 
the  first  time. 

Included  in  the  FBI  increase  is  $800,000 
and  25  new  positions  for  a  "hostage  rescue 
team."  which  Justice  officials  described  as  a 
highly  trained  unit  with  capabilities  far 
beyond  those  of  existing  FBI  special  weap- 
ons and  tactics  (SWAT)  teams.  It  would  be  a 
mobile  unit,  based  in  Washington,  and  could 
be  used  in  hostage  or  terrorist  situations. 

The  FBI  also  would  get  a  major  increase 
in  agents  and  funding  In  the  area  of  foreign 
counterintelligence,  but  the  exact  numbers 
are  classified. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  about 
$185  million— with  some  of  the  money  in 
the  Treasury  Department  budget— for  the 
12  regional  task  forces  being  set  up  to  Inves- 
tigate and  prosecute  high-level  drug  and  or- 
ganized crime  operations.  That  funding 
would  allow  the  hiring  of  1,600  new  em- 
ployes at  Justice  and  Treasury,  including 
agents,  prosecutors  and  support  staff. 

The  proposed  budget  also  seeks  $96  mil- 
lion for  new  prison  construction.  Justice  of- 
ficials say  that  they  plan  to  build  two  new 
500-prisoner  facilities  in  the  Northeast,  but 
the  sites  have  not  been  determined.  In  addl- 
ton,  there  is  a  provision  for  a  new  prison  for 
500  inmates  in  Los  Angeles.  Another  $10 
million  is  included  for  renovating  existing 
federal  prisons  to  expand  their  capacity  by 
340. 

The  department  wants  to  spend  $175  mil- 
lion on  new  technology,  much  of  it  for  new 
computer  systems  at  the  FBI,  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  The  FBI 
also  has  funding  for  a  new  secure  communi- 
cation system  that  will  prevent  outsiders 
from  listening  in.  The  budget  also  includes 
$90  million  for  a  new  state  and  local  match- 
ing grant  program  in  the  area  of  criminal 
justice. 

SELECTED  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  OUTLAYS 

[In  feat  itn.  n  naiOB  of  Mn] 
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article  which  appeared  in  the 

Washington  Post  today  discussing  the 

s  Federal  law  enforcement 

proposal  in  more  detail. 

Washington  Post,  Feb.  2, 1982] 
BRixriHG— Law  EKroRcmnrr 
I^OGRAMS  Ark  Big  Winners 
(By  Mary  Thorton) 
he  Reagan  administration's  fiscal 
would    leave    most   domestic 
struggling  to  keep  up  with  infla- 
Justice  Department  budget  would 
.__  by  10  percent,  with  most  of  the 
assigned  to  the  president's  war  on 
organized  crime,  additional  feder- 
and  new  computer  technology, 
the  largest  increase  for  federal 
enfc^t^ment  in  more  than  a  decade. 
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AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1981,  Congress  imposed  several  condi- 
tions upon  continued  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  We  did  so  as  a  compromise 
between  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  favored  unrestricted  aid,  and 
those  of  us  who  would  have  terminat- 
ed all  military  aid.  While  the  sub- 
stance of  those  conditions  is  quite 
sound,  the  certification  process  is  defi- 
cient in  that  it  includes  no  mechanism 
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for  congressional  approval  or  rejection 
of  the  certification. 

I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds) 
which  would  terminate  military  aid 
until  Congress  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution indicating  that  the  human 
rights  conditions  we  imposed  in  1981 
had  been  met. 

I  first  opposed  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador 3  years  ago  during  the  Carter 
administration.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
been  heartened  by  the  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  this 
issue  and  opposition  to  continued  U.S. 
support  for  the  military  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

On  January  24.  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune  published  a  perceptive  editori- 
al criticizing  the  most  recent  certifica- 
tion by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  editorial, 
"Human  Rights  Sham."  be  included  in 
the  Record.  I  very  much  hope  that  it 
and  similar  expressions  throughout 
the  Nation  will  increase  support  for 
enactment  of  legislation  to  suspend 
aid. 

Human  Rights  Sham 

Protecting  human  rights  in  El  Salvador  is 
a  charade;  the  Reagan  administration  con- 
tinues to  play  this  life-and-death  game  in 
order  to  foster  its  broad  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives In  Central  America. 

Again  on  Friday,  as  required  by  Congress, 
the  White  House  certified  that  the  military 
Junta  in  El  Salvador  "has  made  progress'  in 
stemming  human  rights  abuses  by  its  own 
citizens.  That  certification  allows  the  Penta- 
gon to  supply  another  $26  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  ruling  regime  during 
the  next  six  months. 

What  a  joke,  what  a  tragic  joke.  By  our 
administration's  own  estimates  government 
forces  were  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
2.630  civilians  in  the  past  year.  Administra- 
tion sources  admit  that  total  woefully  un- 
derstates the  actual  count  as  it  is  based  on 
reports  garnered  from  progovemment  news- 
papers in  El  Salvador.  And  the  White  House 
report  does  not  document  reports  of  politi- 
cal torture,  truly  terrorist  acts  which  have 
left  thousands  maimed  and  prompted  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  Salvadorans  to  flee 
their  homeland  to  preserve  the  very  lives. 

We  believe  protection  of  human  rights  is  a 
basically  meaningless  concept  in  the  Central 
American  republic.  The  military  rulers 
there  will  apparently  stop  at  nothing  to  pre- 
serve their  control  of  the  country's  govern- 
ment. And  we  believe  our  government  really 
doesn't  care. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  conunit- 
ted  itself  to  stomping  out  communist  and 
leftist  expansion  in  our  hemisphere.  If  that 
has  to  be  done  by  supporting  rightest  ter- 
rorism and  violence,  then  so  be  it.  But  the 
certification  of  human  rights  improvements 
is  a  sham  .  .  .  atid  a  revolting  and  deadly 
shame.* 
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UNITED  STATES-MOROCCAN 
RELA'nONS 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  interesting  and  useful 
discussion  of  United  States-Moroccan 
relations  over  the  past  year.  The  com- 
ments are  those  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  Joseph 
Vemer  Reed. 

Address  by  Ambassador  Joseph  Verner 
Reed  Before  the  Moroccan  National 
Committee  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber OF  Commerce.  Casablanca,  November 
23.  1982 

reflections  of  united  states-moroccan 
relations  after  a  year  in  the  kingdom 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  invited 
by  President  Tazi  to  participate  in  this  "de 
jeuner-debat  ■  organized  by  the  Moroccan 
National  Committee  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  a  former  banker, 
I  am  a  very  old  friend  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  am  proud  of  its 
important  and  active  role  in  faciliUtlng 
international  economic  development  and  in 
promoting  free  enterprise  and  the  market 
economy.  As  you  would  imagine,  by  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  experience.  I  Ijelleve  that 
only  through  private  initiative  and  liberal 
trade  can  national  economies  develop  and 
generate  the  increased  resources  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  their  populations. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  addressing  a  pioneer 
committee  of  the  I.C.C.  The  Moroccan  Na- 
tional Committee  was  founded  in  1957,  Just 
one  year  after  Independence,  and  was  the 
first  national  committee  established  in 
Africa.  The  Moroccan  National  Committee 
now  has  160  members,  the  most  numerous 
in  the  region  and  among  the  top  20  of  the 
57  national  committees  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  President  Tazi 
on  his  outstanding  leadership  and  guidance 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Abderrahman  Tazi  is  a  friend  of  20  years, 
and  I  remember  him  as  the  most  brilliant 
young  director  at  the  World  Bank.  He  has 
served  his  country  with  great  distinction 
and  continues  to  devote  his  extraordinary 
talent  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
National  Committee  over  which  he  presides 
brings  together  the  principal  professional 
associations  and  enterprises  that  provide 
the  strength  of  the  Moroccaii  economy  and 
the  hopes  for  Its  future.  As  you  shall  hear 
in  my  speech,  I  am  counting  heavUy  on 
those  of  you  gathered  here  today  to  contrib- 
ute even  more  to  the  economic  development 
of  Morocco  and  our  bilateral  relations. 


better  relations  between  nations 
Although  this  analysis  may  be  less  schol- 
arly than  you  deserve— I  would  characterize 
relations  between  nations  as  falling  Into  sev- 
eral categories:  Allies,  where  there  are 
formal  ties;  close  relations  but  not  based  on 
formal  ties;  friendly  relations;  and  poor  rela- 
tions. 

With  over  150  nations  In  the  world  today, 
I  suppose  It  fair  to  say  the  most  frequent 
category  Is  that  of  friendly  relations.  Con- 
tacU  are  Infrequent;  one  country  asks  Uttle 
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of  the  other  cordiality  is  the  keynote;  each 
country  Is  seen  more  as  a  member  of  a 
group  than  as  a  country  with  individual  In- 
teresU;  the  closest  ties  are  frequently  relat- 
ed to  trade. 

During  the  past  two  hundred  years  the 
United  SUtes  and  Morocco  have  often  been 
very  Important  to  each  other:  when  Moroc- 
co recognized  the  United  SUtes  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century:  when  we  worked  to- 
gether In  the  early  days  of  the  U.S.  Repub- 
lic to  deal  with  the  problem  of  piracy;  when 
President  Roosevelt  met  privately  with  the 
late  King  Mohammed  V  in  Anfa  during  the 
Casablanca  Conference  In  1943;  when  the 
United  States  helped  ensure  regional  securi- 
ty through  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases  In  Morocco  after  World  War  II.  Our 
relationship  In  the  recent  past,  however,  has 
been  warm  but  not  close.  For  a  variety  of 
historical  reasons  the  Interests  of  neither 
party  seemed  to  require  the  deep  and  close 
cooperation  or  collaboration  of  the  other. 
And  yet  I  am  sure  that  everyone  In  this 
room  knows,  or  at  least  feels,  that  some- 
thing constructive  has  happened  between  us 
In  the  past  year. 

I  often  use  an  expression  "getting  on  the 
radar  screen".  The  first  point  Is  that  Moroc- 
co is  on  the  radar  screens  In  Washington.  It 
has  much  to  do  with  perceptions  of  national 
interest,  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  character 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  and,  most  Im- 
portantly, it  has  to  do  with  His  Majesty's 
perceptions  of  the  U.S.-Moroccan  relation- 
ship. 

One  of  our  tasks  over  the  past  year  has 
been  to  make  Morocco  better  known  to 
American  decision-makers.  Let  us  look  at 
our  visitors:  the  Secretaries  of  SUte,  De- 
fense, and  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  distin- 
guished military  figures  and  dozens  of  im- 
portant officials  in  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Including  the  first  woman  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  several  senior 
White  House  officials.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
say  that  on  every  visit  the  Government  of 
His  Majesty  and  often  His  Majesty  person- 
ally, received  the  American  visitors  with  the 
most  gracious  hospitality  and  engaged  them 
In  a  meaningful  substantive  dialogue.  Our 
high-level  visitors  have  gone  back  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  Moroc- 
co. In  the  inevlUble  policy  and  resource  bat- 
tles in  Washington  these  visitors  have 
spoken  up  on  behalf  of  the  Kingdom. 

However,  the  most  Important  events  In 
this  new  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
Morocco  have  been  the  two  vlsltis  of  His 
Majesty  to  Washington.  The  Btoy  visit, 
during  which  King  Hassan  met  at  great 
length  with  President  Reagan,  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
commonality  of  Interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  similarity  of  their  world  views. 
In  October,  when  King  Hassan  led  an  Arab 
Delegation  to  Washington,  my  Government 
fully  understood  the  depth  of  the  King's 
desire  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  the 
leadership  role  the  King  has  assumed.  The 
King's  performance  In  Washington  was  a 
tour  de  force! 

In  summary,  a  year  ago  Morocco  was  just 
a  country  with  whom  we  had  a  long  history 
of  friendly  relations.  Today  Morocco  is  both 
a  very  good  friend  and  a  far  more  important 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  policy  makers  In 
Washington.  It  Is  a  country  whose  role  in 
international  affairs  and  whose  weU  being 
make  a  difference.  And  of  course,  we  have 
to  thank  His  Majesty.  King  Hassan  II  for 
what  has  been  achieved. 
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I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  four  Instru- 
ments of  foreign  poUcy— political.  mUltary. 
economic  and  cultural.  Let  us  measure 
where  we  have  come  in  these  four  areas. 

Po/iiicoi— There  are  two  problems  which 
are  of  great  concern  to  Morocco  and  the 
United  SUtes;  the  quests  for  peace  with  jus- 
tice in  the  Middle  East  and  for  sUbUlty  in 
this  northwest  comer  of  Africa.  I  have  said 
many  time,  both  publicly  and  privately,  that 
King  Hassan  demonstrated  courage  and 
brilliance  at  Fez  as  He  led  the  Arab  coun- 
tries to  develop  the  first  agreed  Arab  plan 
for  Mideast  peace  In  35  years.  While  there 
are  some  clear  differences  with  the  elements 
for  peace  outlined  in  President  Reagan's 
September  Ist  speech,  the  common  and 
critically  important  area  of  agreement  is 
that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  must  be  cre- 
ated soon  and  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  diplomacy.  The  new  moderation  in 
the  Arab  position  was  not  lost  on  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Shultz  who  expressed 
their  appreciation  to  King  Hassan  for  His 
outstanding  leadership  at  Fez  and  as  head 
of  the  delegation  in  Washington.  As  we 
move  forward  on  the  long  and  difficult  trail 
towards  a  Middle  East  peace,  my  Govern- 
ment has  confidence  that  King  Hassan  wUl 
continue  to  provide  the  constructive  leader- 
ship He  has  so  ably  demonstrated. 

The  Maghreb  should  be  an  area  of  harmo- 
ny and  cooperation.  Sadly,  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  major  problem  Is  the  continuing 
conflict  In  the  Western  Sahara.  At  the  Nair- 
obi Sununlts  In  June  and  August  of  1981, 
King  Hassan  said  unequivocally  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  a  ceasefire  and  an 
OAU-supervlsed  referendum  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  territory.  The  United  SUtes 
fully  agrees  with  this  position  and  has  sup- 
ported Morocco  most  recently  In  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere.  Not  beUig  an  Afri- 
can nation,  the  role  of  the  United  States  In 
helping  resolve  this  conflict  must  be  limited. 
We  nevertheless  believe  it  should  be  re- 
solved in  the  peaceful  manner  that  Morocco 
has  accepted  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
further  progress  toward  a  referendum  that 
U  the  responsibility  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  and  Its  ImplemenUtion  Com- 
mittee. 

Military.— Two  weeks  ago  1  stood  on  a  hill 
overlooking   a  beach   at  Al   Hocelma   and 
watched  waves  of  landing  craft  hitting  the 
beach  and  discharging  Moroccan  Infantry- 
men and  U.S.   Marines.   HeUcopters  were 
zooming  overhead  and  several  VS.  warships 
stood  by.  It  wasn't  Normandy,  but  It  was  an 
impressive  military   exercise  that  demon- 
strated the  rapid  development  of  our  mili- 
tary relationship.  In  the  past  year  we  have 
had  the  visits  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
General    Smith.    Deputy    Commander    in 
Chief  Europe;  LtG.  Williams,  Director  of 
the     Defense     Intelligence     Agency;     LtG 
Ahman.  Director.  Etefense  Security  Assist- 
ance Agency;  Vice  Admiral  Hays,  Command- 
er-in-Chief U.S.  Navy  Europe;  Vice  Admiral 
Rowden.  Commander  6th  Fleet;  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs.  We  have  esUblished 
a  Joint  Military  Commission,  and  signed  an 
Access  and  Transit  Agreement.  When  SAM 
6  missiles  shot  down  your  planes  at  GuelU 
Zemmour  last  October,  we  responded  in  ap- 
propriate ways.  We  are  supplying  F-5s.  M- 
48  tanks,  and  other  equipment  that  help 
Morocco  to  meet  lU  legitimate  defensive  re- 
quirements and  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
warfare  in  the  Sahara  which  would  under- 
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Committee  for  Economic  Relations,  led  by 
Secretary  Baldrige  and  Minister  Ouessous, 
met  in  Rabat  last  January  and  will  meet 
again  this  spring  in  Washington.  We  have 
sent  a  group  of  geologists  and  mining  engi- 
neers to  look  at  possibilities  for  U.S.  mining 
companies  in  Morocco.  A  group  of  agricul- 
tural experts  has  recently  visited  the  King- 
dom to  look  at  possibilities  in  grain  storage 
and  agrobusiness.  The  U.S.  and  the  Ministry 
of  Marine  Fisheries  will  join  forces  to  hold  a 
symposium  in  January  on  opportunities  for 
the  U.S.  industry  to  collaborate  with  Moroc- 
co in  the  development  of  its  rich  fishing  re- 
sources. Three  U.S.  major  oil  companies,  At- 
lantic Richfield,  AMOCO  and  MobU.  are 
now  or  soon  will  be  drilling  offshore.  I  Invit- 
ed the  President  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant U.S.  Travel  Agencies  to  visit  the  King- 
dom and  he  came  away  very  impressed  with 
all  that  Morocco  has  to  offer  to  American 
tourists. 

My  dear  friends— you  must  play  a  much 
greater  role  than  you  have  until  now.  You 
must  let  American  importers  know  that  you 
have  products  to  sell  at  competitive  prices. 
We  encourage  it  and  will  try  to  help.  For  ex- 
ample, in  September,  the  head  of  our  office 
on  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences, 
Tom  St.  Maxens,  spent  three  days  in  the 
Kingdom  explaining  how  to  take  advantage 
of  GSP.  We  have  welcomed  Mohammed 
Ouedira,  Director  of  the  CMPE,  to  our  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  told  him  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  help  Moroccans  export  to 
the  United  SUtes.  The  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  knows  that  Mr.  Ben 
Moussa.  your  new  Economic  Counselor,  is 
now  in  New  York,  and  the  Etepartment  of 
Commerce  offers  its  support.  The  ball  is  in 
your  court.  You  will  have  to  fly  to  the 
United  States— visit  exporters  and  distribu- 
tors—and sell.  The  market  is  there  and  with 
the  doUar-dirham  ratio  what  it  is,  it  should 
not  be  hard  to  penetrate  our  market.  The 
U.S.  is  the  world's  largest  market  for  prod- 
ucts from  developing  countries  and  there  is 
a  place  for  Moroccan  goods. 

Finally  I  come  to  U.S.  investments  in  Mo- 
rocco. We  have  set  up  a  working  group  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Economic  Relations 
that  is  waiting  for  your  projects.  Earlier  this 
month,  a  Moroccan  team  led  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  was  in  Washington  at 
the  first  round  of  negotiations  of  a  bilateral 
investment  treaty.  Last  year  our  Senate 
ratified  a  Double  Taxation  Treaty.  This 
spring  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  will 
hold  a  Moroccan  Investment  Forum.  Key 
U.S.  corporate  executives  will  come  to  learn 
what  Morocco  has  to  offer  investors.  Again, 
my  private  sector  friends— the  ball  is  ip  your 
court.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  that  this 
country  needed  the  dynamism  and  willing- 
ness to  take  risks  that  &re  the  great  at- 
tributes of  free  enterprise— this  is  it.  Amer- 
ica is  waiting  for  your  proposals.  The  Em- 
bassy and  Consulate  General  will  do  all 
they  can  to  help  you. 

Cuftune.— Since  my  arrival  in  the  King- 
dom in  October  of  1981,  I  have  lent  my  full 
support  to  revitalizing  the  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs  between  the 
United  States  and  Morocco.  Last  February 
in  Marrakech  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  and  Moroccan  Foreign  Minister 
M'Hamed  Boucetta  signed  the  agreement 
creating  the  Moroccan-American  Commis- 
sion for  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change. The  Agreement  was  implemented 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  our  two 
Governments  witnessed  by  His  Majesty 
King  Hassan  II  in  Washington,  last  spring. 
This  year,  39  Moroccan  students  are  study- 
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ing  in  the  United  states  under  Commission 
auspices,  and  three  American  professors  are 
teaching  In  Moroccan  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  It  is  the  Commission,  through  a 
budget  provided  by  both  governments,  that 
will  be  able  to  offer  student  counseling  and 
scholarships  for  Moroccan  students. 

There  was  a  second  very  Important  event 
during  the  King's  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  May,  when  distinguished  Moroccans  and 
Americans  Joined  together  in  announcing 
the  formation  of  the  Moroccan-American 
Foundation.  This  is  a  private  initiative  de- 
voted to  strengthening  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States  and 
Morocco.  In  late  November,  the  Trustees  of 
the  Foundation  will  meet  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Othman  Benjelloun  and  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  to  develop  ideas  for  foster- 
ing Increased  contacts  between  Moroccans 
and  Americans  In  all  sectors,  whether  they 
be  cultural,  educational,  technological,  or 
governmental  In  nature. 

I  believe  that  in  the  past  year  our  Embas- 
sy cultural  and  exchange  programs  have 
made  great  progress.  Dar  America  now  has 
an  active  program  which  I  hope  you  and 
your  families  are  enjoying.  The  Dar  Amer- 
ica library  has  been  reopened  which  I  con- 
sider very  Important.  Recently  you  may 
have  heard  the  sixth  Fleet  Band  and  the 
Billy  Taylor  Jazz  Trio.  The  Embassy  has 
also  assisted  in  the  development  of  a  univer- 
slty-to-unlverslty  program  such  as  those 
which  exist  between  Mohammed  V  Universi- 
ty and  a  growing  number  of  universities  in 
the  United  States.  But  of  course  I  would 
like  to  see  more  cultural  and  educational 
programs.  I  plan  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
USIA  Director  Charles  Wick  when  he  is  in 
the  Kingdom  in  early  December. 

I  hope  that  between  our  government  pro- 
grams and  the  active  participation  of  busi- 
ness and  private  citizens  in  organizations 
like  the  Moroccan-American  Foundation 
and  the  Moroccan-American  Commission, 
cultural  and  educational  exchanges  will 
begin  to  develop  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
they  have  In  the  past.  As  I  see  more  young 
Moroccans  studying  English,  I  know  the 
demand  for  training  in  the  United  States 
will  increase  enormously. 

I  believe  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
going— closer  and  deeper  relations  and  coop- 
eration in  the  areas  of  politics,  military,  eco- 
nomics and  culture  is  clear  from  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  year.  The 
course  is  set,  the  will  is  there— what  is  left  is 
the  execution,  creativity  and  very  hard 
work. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  honor  you  have 
given  me  of  addressing  such  a  distinguished 
organization— the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Thank  you.  President  Tazi.» 


A  BILL  TO  ALLOW  THE  CON- 
TINUATION OP  COMMERCIAL 
PISHING  IN  CERTAIN  WATERS 
OPP  ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IB  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
makes  a  correction  to  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
to  solve  a  problem  that  inadvertently 
resulted  from  passage  of  the  act. 
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When  ANILCA  was  passed,  provision 
was  made  for  the  continuation  of  cer- 
tain activities  within  wilderness  areas. 
In  Glacier  Bay  Wilderness,  some  of 
the  areas  included  portions  of  the  bay 
itself  which  have  long  been  used  by 
commercial  fishermen  and  designated 
tour  boat  operators.  ANILCA  would 
seem  to  allow  both  types  of  activity  to 
continue. 

Unfortunately,  the  wording  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  creates  a  complication. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Wilderness 
Act,  commercial  activity  is  not  allowed 
in  a  wilderness  area  unless  such  activi- 
ty contributes  to  the  recreation  and 
wilderness  properties  of  the  area. 
Thus,  tour  boats,  which  allow  visitors 
to  see  and  enjoy  the  park  and  the  wU- 
derness.  are  allowed  to  operate  in  the 
bay.  commercial  fishermen  are  not  al- 
lowed to  operate,  even  though  the 
Congress,  in  passing  ANILCA,  provid- 
ed for  the  continuation  of  commercial 
fishing.  ^    ,,  .  . 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  fishing 
activities  being  conducted  are  not 
large  scale,  do  not  require  the  con- 
struction of  large  processing  facilities 
and  do  not  in  any  way  denigrate  the 
wilderness  values  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Glacier  Bay  Wil- 
derness. Commercial  fishermen  have 
been  operating  in  the  bay  for  many 
years,  and  their  presence  precedes  the 
establishment  of  the  wilderness.  In  ad- 
dition, the  areas  which  are  now  placed 
off  limits  are  important  for  safety  rea- 
sons—they provide  an  area  where  fish- 
ermen can  pursue  their  livelihood 
during  inclement  weather. 

In  sum.  this  bill  is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake  that  we  in  the  Congress 
made.  It  will  have  no  impact  on  the 
environment,  on  the  wilderness  area, 
or  on  any  other  concerns.  It  simply 
allows  the  continuation  of  activities 
which  have  been  occurring  for  a 
number  of  years.* 
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uals  and  families  in  need.  She  has 
always  been  a  person  who  is  willing  to 
be  of  help  to  those  around  her  and  is 
never  too  busy  to  listen  to  someone's 
problems  and  give  them  any  assistance 
she  can. 

During  the  years  of  1973-79,  whUe 
serving  as  housekeeper  at  Sacred 
Heart  Rectory.  Lucille  began  to  work 
closely  with  people  in  need.  She  devel- 
oped a  thorough  and  consistent  ap- 
proach in  dealing  with  those  burdened 
by  poverty,  alcoholism,  and  family  in- 
stability. In  1979  she  decided  to  devote 
herself  full-time  to  this  work  for  those 
in  need.  She  established  the  Domini- 
can Assistance  and  Referral  Service 
and  during  the  1982  fiscal  year  dis- 
pensed over  $16,000  worth  of  direct 
services  to  her  clients. 

Por  those  who  doubt  the  ability  of  a 
single  individual  to  make  a  difference 
In  their  community,  we  need  only  call 
their  attention  to  the  outstanding 
work  of  Lucille  KUgore.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  and  the  Omaha 
community  in  honoring  her  today.* 


LUCILLE  KILGORE:  SERTOMA 
MANKIND  AWARD 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  join 
me  In  honoring  Lucille  KUgore  on  her 
selection  as  recipient  of  the  prestigi- 
ous Service  to  Mankind  Award  for 
1983  by  the  West  Omaha  Sertoma 
Club.  _      .  , 

Lucille  has  operated  the  Dominican 
Assistance  and  Referral  Service  since 
June  of  1979.  She  provides  emergency 
and  advocacy  services  for  families  In 
crisis,  and  she  performs  all  of  her 
duties  without  any  salary  or  financial 
compensation. 

Lucille  receives  a  small  disability 
check  from  a  local  firm  and  dispenses 
almost  all  of  those  moneys  to  Indivld- 


REPEAL  THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  Intro- 
duced In  1931  to  assist  Depression-era 
workers  then  unprotected  by  labor 
laws.  The  act  requires  payment  of  the 
highest  prevailing  wage  In  a  geograph- 
ic region  on  federally  funded  construc- 
tion projects.  This  measure  has  long 
since  outlived  its  purposes,  as  econom- 
ic conditions  have  changed  since  the 
1930's  with  the  enactment  of  numer- 
ous worker  protection  laws.  Further- 
more, the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  unfair 
since  it  stipulates  unreasonably  high 
wage  rates  for  a  few  privileged  workers 
while  discouraging  minority  groups 
and  younger  workers  from  entering 
the  construction  Industry. 

As    the    Davis-Bacon    Act    restricts 
competitive  bidding,  it  causes  an  infla- 
tionary impact  on  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  the  Nation's  economy  as  a 
whole.  A  1976  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  indicated  that  this  provi- 
sion  boosts   construction   costs   any- 
where from  5  percent  to  15  percent 
over  equivalent  private  contracts.  In 
1979,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
determined  that  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
would  generally  result  in  the  creation 
of  approximately  150.000  jobs  nation- 
wide. Here,  in  Washington,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  pushed  up  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  Metro  subway  system  an  extra 
$149  mlUlon  (6.8  percent),  according  to 
a  1980  study  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO).  It  is  estimated  that 
repeal    of   the   law   would   save   the 
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American  taxpayers  $1.5  billion  annu- 

aUy. 

The  GAO  has  recommended  repeal 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  In  a  1979 
study  presented  to  Congress,  the  GAO 
urged  repeal  "because:  (1)  there  have 
been  significant  changes  In  the  econo- 
my since  1931  which  we  believe  make 
continuation  of  the  act  unnecessary. 
(2)  after  nearly  50  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  labor  has  yet  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective program  an  effective  program 
to  issue  and  maintain  accurate  wage 
determinations,  and  it  may  be  imprac- 
tical to  ever  do  so,  and  (3)  the  act  is  in- 
flationary, and  results  In  unnecessary 
construction  and  administrative  costs 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars  an- 
nually." 

Given  the  economic  and  employ- 
ment problems  we  currently  face,  it  is 
indeed  timely  that  I  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

H.R.  1174 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted.  That  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1931,  entitled  "An  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  rate  of  wages  of  laborer*  and  me- 
chanics employed  on  public  buildings  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5),  is 
repealed.  ,^ 

Sbc.  2.  Any  provision  of  law  requiring  the 
payment  of  wages  at  prevailing  rates  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  determinations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1931,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon  en- 
actment except  that  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  otherwise 
affect  righU  and  duties  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  prior  to  such  date.* 


HOUSING  TAX  CREDIT  POR  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  reintroduced  legis- 
lation which  allows  for  a  refundable 
credit  against  Federal  income  Uxes 
for  the  amount  of  State  and  local  real 
property  taxes  paid  by  persons  over 
65.  This  credit  could  be  taken  for  taxes 
paid    directly   or    Indirectly    through 

rent. 

Elderly  homeowners  often  have 
their  homes  paid  for,  and  In  most 
cases  they  do  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  deduct  real  estate  taxes  from 
their  Incomes.  Because  of  their  re- 
duced incomes,  a  credit  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  older  taxpayers  than  a 
deduction.  For  many  elderly  home- 
owners, real  estate  taxes  are  a  major 
expense  and  often  can  force  them  to 
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sell  their  tomes  as  inflation  pushes 
property  vj  lues,  and  therefore  proper- 
ty taxes,  hi  (her  and  higher. 

Our  pres4  nt  tax  policies  have  a  defi- 
nite bias  toward  homeownership.  In 
an  attempi  to  assist  elderly  renters, 
however,  m  y  legislation  will  permit  eli- 
gible persois  to  take  a  credit  for  the 
portion  of  their  rents  which  are  used 
to  pay  proserty  taxes.  As  defined  in 
the  bill,  lent  constituting  property 
taxes  shall  equal  25  percent  of  the 
rent  paid  djiring  a  taxable  year. 

Tax  credits  are  especially  helpful  to 
low-income  persons  who  usually  do 
not  mlninize  their  deductions.  In 
order  to  ini  ure  that  the  tax  credits  al- 
lowed by  t  tiis  legislation  go  to  those 
most  in  need,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
credit  base  I  on  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  the  eligible  persons.  The 
credit  will  t>e  reduced  by  the  amoimt 
by  which  tl  le  taxpayers'  adjusted  gross 
income  ex(eeds  $10,000.  In  addition, 
there  is  ar  absolute  limit  of  $300  on 
the  credit  i  self. 

Mr.  Spesker,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion merit  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Congre  is.  It  will  provide  some  real 
assistance  o  our  elderly  homeowners 
and  renten  alike.* 


THE    83D 
TION 
CLUB 


O' 


BIRTHDAY    CELEBRA- 
THE  MIAMI  WOMAN'S 
MIAMI.  FLA. 


HOq.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  PLOHIDA 
IH  THE  llOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTu  •■aday,  February  2,  1983 


and 
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ical  registry  recognition.  Mary  was  im- 
pressed with  our  history  and  began  the 
process. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Dixon  Pearce.  a  member  of 
the  Florida  Bicentennial  Commission  and 
past  president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  wrote  the  historical  signifi- 
cance and  Mr.  Alfred  Browning  Parker, 
noted  architect  wrote  the  architectural  sig- 
nificance. 

To  the  Honorable  Bruce  Smathers,  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Florida  (who's  maternal 
grandmother,  htn.  John  Townley  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Miami  Woman's 
Club)  .  .  .  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  of  Florida 
State  Archives  Office  .  .  .  Mr.  Randy  Nlm- 
nicht,  executive  director  of  the  Historical 
Association  of  Southern  Florida,  Mr.  Daniel 
O.  Markus,  Curator  of  collections,  our  two 
mayors,  the  Honorable  Maurice  Ferre, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Miami,  and  the  Honor- 
able Steve  Clark,  mayor  of  Metro,  both  sent 
letters  of  commendation.  (Remember  Mayor 
Clark's  was  hand-delivered).  To  all  those 
named  and  to  all  who  have  supported  this 
effort  I  say,  "thank  you." 

On  December  27.  1974,  Mr.  Robert  Wil- 
liams called  from  Tallahassee  telling  us  the 
Miami  Woman's  Club  had  been  listed  as  of 
that  date  as  a  national  historical  registry 
site. 

Now  .  .  .  nine  years  later  this  marker  has 
been  installed  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Historical  Association  of  Southern  Florida, 
Mr.  James  W.  Apthorp,  president.  It  will  be 
dedicated  today.  It  is  fitting  this  site  be 
thusly  honored. 

The  legend  wrought  thereon  is  a  small 
part  of  our  endeavors.  It  will  stand  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  past  83  years  the  women  of 
the  Miami  Woman's  Club  with  their  lofty 
and  discerning  hearts  sought  to  preserve 
and  cherish  a  way  of  life  for  all  women,  who 
are  not  afraid  to  voice  their  opinion  for 
good  and  to  stand  united  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  dignity,  grace  and  culture. 

This  marker  was  made  possible  by  the 
generous  contributions  from  the  women  of 
the  present  historical  and  preservation  com- 
mittee and  the  historical  artificats  and 
records  committee.  They  have  supported 
with  interest  this  inspiration  program. 

Now.  today  we  rekindle  our  pledge  to 
foster  creativity,  for  the  aim  of  this  club  is 
to  continue  with  zeal  creating  a  workable 
system  with  leaders  showing  strength, 
moral  courage  and  high  ideals.  Working  not 
only  for  this  community  but  for  the  world 
at  large.* 
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afternoon  in  June  of  1973 

Barco  Bishop,  chairman  of  the 

and  my  advisor  met  with 

a  writer  with  the  secretary 

who  interviewed  those  who 

was  worthy  of  national  histor- 


tnstees, 
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Congressman  Carroll  Hubbard, 
Raylyum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrbssiiak  Hubbard:  I  am  writing 
in  regard  to  Social  Security.  I  am  opposed  to 
any  cutting  of  cost-of-living  adjustments  or 
tax  on  Social  Security  benefits.  As  I  am  re- 
tired myself,  I  know  this  would  place  a 
burden  on  elderly  people. 

Why  not  tax  the  people  who  like  the 
luxury  of  fine  whiskey  and  beer?  They  are 
the  ones  who  can  pay  it.  Put  a  5  cent  tax 
per  can  on  beer  and  double  the  tax  on  whis- 
key, wines  and  liquors  of  all  kinds,  and  on 
cigarettes. 

Whiskey,  liquor,  wine  and  beer  do  nothing 
but  cause  people  to  cripple  and  kill  them- 
selves and  Innocent  people.  They  break  up 
homes,  cause  murders  and  starvation  in 
thousands  of  homes.  Think  how  much  reve- 
nue that  beer  alone  would  bring  in  at  5 
cents  per  can. 

I  was  a  tobacco  farmer  most  of  my  life, 
but  I  know  that  cigarettes  have  no  food 
value.  They  are  good  for  nothing  but  to 
cause  cancer  and  other  diseases:  but  if 
people  want  these  "luxuries",  tax  them,  not 
the  poor  and  elderly  people. 

Think  how  much  money  taxes  on  the 
above-mentioned  luxuries  would  bring  in  to 
the  government.  It  will  work  if  you  people 
in  Washington  want  it  to  work. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation of  these  proposals. 
Yours  sincerely, 

JiMMiE  L.  Mitchell, 

PrincctoTi,  Ky.m 
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HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  an  excellent  and 
thought-provoking  letter  from  my 
good  friend  and  constituent,  Jimmie  L. 
Mitchell,  of  Princeton,  Ky.  As  we  are 
all  aware,  hearings  relative  to  social 
security's  problems  began  yesterday  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Indeed,  I  feel  certain  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  knows 
social  security's  financial  solvency 
must  be  restored.  Mr.  Mitchell's  com- 
ments are  sound  and  interesting.  His 
letter  follows: 


THE  EMERGENCY  HOMEOWNERS 
RELIEF  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  experi- 
encing a  tragedy  not  known  since  the 
days  of  the  Great  Depression.  Last 
year  170,000  families  were  subjected  to 
the  forced  sale  of  their  homes  because 
of  an  inability  to  meet  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Thousands  of  other  families, 
whose  numbers  will  never  be  recorded, 
sold  their  homes  under  financial  pres- 
sure. Across  the  Nation  the  imminent 
threat  of  mortgage  foreclosure  faces 
many  Americans. 

Only  a  heartless  government  would 
permit  the  tragedy  of  mortgage  fore- 
closure caused  by  the  tremendous 
stress  that  10-percent  unemployment 
has  put  on  our  society. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners  Relief  Act  of  1983, 
a  compromise  piece  of  legislation 
which  deserves  bipartisan  support 
from  both  the  administration  and  con- 
gressional leaders. 

Under  this  relief  legislation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  be  empowered  to  provide 
mortgage  assistance  to  qualified  home- 
owners in  States  where  unemployment 
is  8  percent  or  more  for  3  consecutive 
months.  Essentially,  for  qualified 
homeowners,  the  Federal  Government 
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will  assume  partial  payment  of  a  citi- 
zen's mortgage  payment  for  a  2-year 
period.  The  homeowner  then  will  have 
10  years  to  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  money  it  has  paid  to  the 
lending  institution  on  behalf  of  the 
homeowner.  Numerous  safeguards 
have  been  provided  to  guarantee  that 
the  Government's  financial  interest  is 
protected.  Criminal  penalties  will  be 
imposed  on  anyone  who  fraudulently 
seeks  assistance  under  this  program. 

The  problem  of  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures is  of  staggering  proportions.  The 
threat  of  losing  your  home  grows 
worse  every  day  as  persons,  young  and 
old.  are  terminated  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Patriotic  citizens, 
many  of  whom  committed  their  work- 
ing lives  to  our  great  industrial  cen- 
ters, are  now  faced  with  the  loss  of  an 
essential  part  of  the  American 
dream— the  family  home. 

The  need  for  action  is  urgent.  The 
current  emergency  facing  mortgage- 
holders  stems  from  circumstances  of 
an  unprecedented  nature.  Over 
14,000,000  Americans  are  out  of  work, 
and  1  of  every  3  American  families  has 
experienced  unemployment.  The 
sharp  decline  of  whole  sectors  of  our 
economy  like  the  steel  and  auto  indus- 
tries mandates  decisive  action. 

In  the  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  we  seek  to  establish  a  limit- 
ed 2-year  program  to  safeguard  the 
conventional  mortgageholder.  Over  75 
percent  of  all  home  mortgages  are 
"conventional  mortgages"  contracted 
between  the  homeowner  and  an  inde- 
pendent lending  institution.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  part  of  these  mort- 
gages, and  these  mortgages  generally 
provide  none  of  the  safeguards  against 
foreclosure  that  are  provided  in  FHA 
or  VA  mortgage  programs.  Under  this 
bill.  $1  billion  is  authorized  to  allow 
qualified  individuals  to  save  their 
homes  in  economically  distressed 
areas. 

Payments  from  the  fund  would  be 
made  directly  to  the  lending  institu- 
tions with  the  homeowner  incurring  a 
debt  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  be  paid 
back  over  a  10  year  period  at  a  modest 
rate  of  interest.  This  is  similar  to  the 
kind  of  loan  assistance  we  currently 
provide  students  in  American  colleges 
and  universities.  What  we  do  for  stu- 
dents, we  should  be  equally  willing  to 
do  for  our  unemployed  homeowners. 
With  the  Government's  financial  in- 
terest secured  by  a  lien  against  the 
property  and  targeting  this  assistance 
to  only  areas  of  greatest  need,  we  hope 
to  insure  that  only  those  persons  ac- 
tively seeking  employment  would  re- 
ceive assistance  under  the  program. 

Clearly  this  Nation  faces  a  mortgage 
crisis.  Clearly  the  Congress  must  act 
quickly.  Clearly  that  action  must  be 
bi-partisan.  This  is  a  modest  proposal. 
It  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  program 
offered  by  the  Democratic  leadership 
in   creating   a   full-scale,    permanent 
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mortgage  assistance  program.  This  is  a 
limited  relief  bill,  2-years  in  duration, 
and  targeted  to  areas  of  severe  unem- 
ployment. While  the  President  and 
the  Congress  may  not  be  able  to  agree 
on  the  need  for  a  permanent  mortgage 
assistance  program,  surely  we  can 
agree  on  the  need  for  immediate  relief 
during  these  months  of  double-digit 
unemployment. 

Together  we  can  prevent  deserving 
Americans  from  losing  their  homes. 
The  Emergency  Homeowners  Relief 
Act  wiU  enable  Americans  to  continue 
to  live  in  the  homes  they  have  worked 
for  while  our  Nation  tries  to  restore 
and  create  viable  employment  to  all 
sectors  of  our  economy. 

This  plan  is  not  a  bailout  or  a  quick 
fix.  It  is  a  step  down  that  necessary 
road  to  maintain  family  stability,  to 
protect  lending  institutions,  and  to 
preserve  part  of  the  American  dream. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
this  bold  initiative  to  achieve  a  work- 
able solution  for  Americans  facing 
mortgage  f  oreclosures.« 


NARCO-nCS  HEAD  RETIRING 
AFTER  25  YEARS 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  Capt.  Loyd  Russell 
who  has  just  recently  retired  after 
serving  25  years  with  the  Tuscaloosa 
Police  Department  and  12  of  those  as 
director  of  the  West  Alabama  Narcot- 
ics Squad. 

Russell  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  narcotics  squad  in  June 
1971.  and  he  directed  it  until  April 
1982.  when  he  stepped  down  to 
become  training  coordinator.  Follow- 
ing is  part  of  an  article  written  by 
Mandy  Ochoa  of  the  Tuscaloosa  News 
staff  in  interviewing  Captain  Russell 
on  his  retirement: 

Looking  back  on  his  years  in  narcotics  en- 
forcement, Russell  said,  "Sometimes  I 
wished  I  was  someplace  else.  My  general 
thinking  is  that  through  the  years  I  enjoyed 
it,  especially  when  you'd  catch  a  crook  or  a 
drug  pusher.  And  he'd  catch  a  green  bus 
going  south  (to  prison)." 

Russell  laughed  and  said,  "Man,  we  used 
to  have  some  fun  in  narcotics." 

The  unit  was  formed  in  reaction  to  drug 
problems  evolving  in  the  Tuscaloosa  area  in 
the  late  1960s.  Russell  said  the  main  drug 
making  the  rounds  in  those  days  were  ISD, 
marijuana,  hashish  and  amphetamines  such 
as  "speed." 

"There  were  a  lot  of  young  folks  who 
wanted  to  experiment  with  it.  There  was  a 
lot  of  publicity  about  drugs  in  California 
and  other  places.  That  was  the  era  of  long 
hair  and  beards.  You  couldn't  hardly  tell 
the  boys  from  the  girls." 

Assistant  Chief  Jerry  O.  Fuller,  who  was 
present  at  the  interview,  said,  "In  1968, 
there  was  a  house  on  University  Boulevard 
called   Haight  Hut.'  It  was  a  house  where 
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drug  users  and  pushers  hung  out.  A  guy 
overdosed,  and  that  was  when  the  city 
became  aware  of  the  drug  problem." 

Russell  said  area  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies combined  forces  because  previously 
each  department  could  be  investigating  a 
certain  drug  seller  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  others. 

Louis  H.  Lackey  Jr.,  then  Tuscaloosa 
County  district  attorney,  was  instrumental 
in  getting  the  squad  formed,  along  with 
Tuscaloosa  County  Sheriff  Beasor  Walker 
and  former  Public  Safety  Commissioner  Jim 
Chancy,  Russell  said. 

"At  that  time  (June  1971)  It  was  just  kind 
of  a  cooperative  effort."  Russell  said.  "In 
1972,  the  county  was  able  to  get  federal 
funding.  We  started  increasing  personnel 
and  got  some  needed  equipment.  We  had 
five  city  officers,  one  investigator." 

Narcotics  enforcement  was  conducted 
then  much  as  it  is  now. 

'We  went  for  the  people  that  sold  it— the 
pushers.  We  had  to  rely  on  information,  and 
you  know  that  comes  from  many  different 
places.  We've  always  used  undercover 
agents,  people  that  would  infiltrate  the 
drug  scene  and  buy  from  the  people  that 
were  selling,"  Russell  said. 

"We  couldn't  pull  off  some  of  the  big  buys 
we  would  like  to  have,  but  I  understood. 
One  thing  I  can  look  back  and  say  is,  in  Tus- 
caloosa, we've  always  had  good  support 
from  the  city  and  county  officials,"  Russell 
said. 

Due  to  changes  in  the  law,  Russell  said, 
narcotics  investigation  became  more  diffi- 
cult. 

"The  whole  time  some  of  the  laws 
changed,  and  we're  governed  by  the  laws 
the  people  pass  in  Montgomery  and  by  the 
way  the  high  courts  interpret  the  law."  Rus- 
sell said. 

Russell's  "pet  peeve"  is  the  state  law  pro- 
hibiting issuance  of  nighttime  search  war- 
rants without  showing  positive  cause  that 
the  law  is  being  broken.  Russell  said  as  long 
as  he  was  in  drug  enforcement  that  law 
hampered  law  enforcement. 

"The  way  the  law  reads  now,  we've  got  to 
be  positive  to  go  in.  That's  tough.  Those 
cases  are  few  and  far  between."  Russell  said. 
When  asked  why  lawmakers  passed  the 
act,  RusseU  said,  "That's  liberal  folks.  Uber- 
al  thinking  among  our  legislators  caused 
that.  There  were  possibly  abuses  of  war- 
rants (by  narcotics  agents),  but  the  big 
thing  is  that  drug  smugglers  and  your  big 
people  know  what  sUtes  to  fly  into  at  night. 
They  get  the  stuff  stored  in  a  warehouse  or 
house,  and  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  get- 
ting by. 

"Mostly  planes  with  large  amounts  ol 
drugs  come  in  at  night.  There's  not  a  whole 
lot  an  officer  can  do  at  night.  It  makes  the 
job  frustrating." 

Russell  said  28  states  do  not  have  laws 
prohibiting  raids  at  night,  14  others  leave 
the  decision  up  to  a  judge  or  magistrate  and 
six  sUtes.  including  Alabama,  have  laws  dis- 
tinguishing between  daytime  and  nighttime 

"Maybe  in  some  instances,  law  enforce- 
ment agents  might  abuse  nighttime  war- 
ranto, but  we  shouldn't  take  that  to  say 
we're  not  gonna  have  it  at  all  in  our  state 
where  crooks  can  bring  drugs  in  and  get  by 
with  it,"  Russell  said. 

Since  he  started  enforcing  the  drug  laws 
over  a  decade  ago,  Russell  said  illicit  drug 
activity  has  gotten  worse  rather  than 
better. 

"It's  gotten  worse  because  drugs  are  big 
business.   We   have   more   cocaine   on   the 
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"Threats  on  his  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
reflect  upon  his  relentless  determination  to 
make  himself  hated  by  drug  dealers.  In  his 
retirement,  he  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  he  succeeded  at  both  ends.  I  per- 
sonally wish  him  well  in  the  years  ahead." 

As  one  can  tell  from  this  story.  Cap- 
tain Russell  certainly  deserves  many 
congratulations  for  being  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant.  His  devotion  and 
service  to  the  people  of  Tuscaloosa. 
Tuscaloosa  County,  and  the  State  of 
Alabama  are  just  excellent  records. 

Many  times  his  achievements  were 
often  thankless  when  it  came  to  job 
performance.  His  behind-the-scenes 
energy  and  consistent  pursuit  to  en- 
force the  law  were  often  unnoticed  by 
many  citizens.  Because  of  his  unfailing 
attitude  and  sincere  desire  to  help 
those  who  needed  help,  Captain  Rus- 
sell will  always  be  remembered  for  his 
fine  public  service  efforts. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this 
exceptional  story  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
certainly  wish  Capt.  Loyd  Russell  well 
in  his  future  endeavors.* 
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LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GBORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed this  body  a  few  days  ago  and 
told  us  of  his  belief  that  we  in  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  lead  in  cutting 
Government  expenses.  The  people  of 
Georgia  would  like  to  know  how  we 
propose  to  do  that  when  we  are  the 
very  authors  of  the  mushrooming  ex- 
pense from  the  public  treasury  to  pay 
for  the  political  activities  of  the  Left. 
Let  me  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion, a  situation  that  would  be  laugh- 
able were  it  not  so  sad.  It  is  something 
that  has  my  fellow  Georgians  a  bit 
irate.  I  am  referring  to  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters   that   they   simply   could   not 
keep  their  mouth  shut  any  longer  and 
felt  compelled  to  declare  themselves 
foursquare    behind    abortion    rights. 
The   question   here   is   not   whether 
abortion— the  murder  of  the  imbom 
child— is  right  or  wrong.  It  definitely  is 
in  my  view  as  a  physician  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  But  the  most  im- 
portant issue  here  is.  are  we  as  legisla- 
tors to  continue  to  fund  this  group? 
The  criteria  of  impartiality  they  so 
often  paint  of  themselves— is  definite- 
ly a  thing  of  the  past. 

Throughout  its  long  history,  the 
league  has  always  maintained  that  it 
was  nonpartisan  and  therefore  enti- 
tled to  public  support  of  its  activities. 
The  league  is  now  taking  a  position  on 
the  murder  of  the  unborn  child.  Is  it 
not  too  bad  their  parents  did  not  think 
the  same  way?  The  issue  here,  howev- 
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er,  is  definite.  They  are  not  affirming 
a  position  to  influence  this  body.  They 
are  in  fact— lobbyists— and  should  reg- 
ister as  such.  It  is  no  longer  incumbent 
on  this  body  to  pay  for  their  activities 
when  they  have  an  ax  to  grind.  Let  it 
be  done  at  their  own  expense. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
halt  this  practice.  No  longer  should 
this  body  be  given  hard  earned  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  support  any  interest 
group. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  have  the 
"proof"  I  submit  an  article  affirming 
the  stand  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  21.  1983. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  21, 1983] 
League  Backs  Women's  Right  roR 
Abortions 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  after  years 
of  avoiding  a  stance  on  the  Issue  of  abor- 
tion, announced  Wednesday  that  it  official- 
ly supports  American  women's  right  to  have 
the  operation  ending  pregnancy. 

"The  League  of  Women  Voters  believes 
that  public  policy  in  a  pluralistic  society 
must  affirm  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
individual  to  make  reproductive  choices,"  a 
league  statement  said. 

League  President  Dorothy  S.  Ridings  said 
the  league  is  not  endorsing  abortion.  "This 
is  not  a  statement  that  implies  moral  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  procedure  of 
abortion,"  she  said  in  an  interview. 

Instead,  she  said,  the  league  believes  that 
the  government  should  leave  the  question 
of  abortion  and  other  matters  dealing  with 
reproduction  to  the  conscience  of  each 
person. 

League  officials  said  the  organization's 
board  adopted  the  position  at  its  meeting 
Tuesday.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DREW  LEWIS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Drew  Lewis  has  served  for  2  years  as 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  As  he  re- 
turns to  the  private  sector.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  on 
thanking  him  for  a  job  well  done. 

Drew  Lewis  was  a  Secretary  who  was 
open  to  all  points  of  view,  but  one  who 
studied  the  issues  and  the  law  and 
then  acted.  He  will  probably  be  re- 
membered most  for  his  effective  han- 
dling of  the  megal  strike  by  the  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Orga- 
nization in  the  summer  of  1981,  but 
Secretary  Lewis  was  equally  effective 
in  matters  of  transportation  safety 
and  persevered  in  seeking  and  securing 
a  means  to  rebuild  the  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

Secretary  Lewis  performed  as  ably 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  areas 
that  were  only  peripherally  related  to 
transportation.  He  was  a  working  part- 
ner on  economic  issues  and  understood 


the     importance    of    communicating 
with  the  legislative  branch. 

In  brief.  Drew  Lewis  can  be  proud  of 
his  service  to  the  American  people  in 
this  administration.  I  expect  he  will  be 
just  as  successful  in  private  industry, 
and  I  doubt  that  we  have  heard  the 
last  of  him.* 
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Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  low 
level  of  foreign  language  ability 
among  Americans  is  a  cause  for  real 
concern  because  of  the  limits  it  places 
on  U.S.  commerce  and  industry,  on 
U.S.  science  and  educational  endeavor, 
and  on  U.S.  diplomacy  and  intelli- 
gence-gathering. 

The  more  we  can  speak  the  lan- 
guages of  others,  the  greater  our  op- 
portunity to  ease  international  ten- 
sions and  to  lessen  the  prospects  for 
conflict.  The  more  we  can  speak  the 
languages  of  others,  the  greater  our 
ability  to  sell  our  manufactured  and 
farm  goods  overseas.  But  we  are  far, 
far  behind  our  Japanese,  West 
German,  and  French  competitors  in 
the  export  markets.  They  understand 
that  you  can  buy  in  any  language,  but 
you  cannot  sell  in  any  language.  That 
also  holds  true  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas,  as  the  Soviets  can  demonstrate. 
In  the  98th  Congress,  the  House 
Postsecondary  Education  Subcommit- 
tee will  again  examine  this  problem 
and  seek  remedies  to  strengthen  our 
Nation's  foreign  language  teaching 
programs. 

An  article  in  the  February-March 
1982  edition  of  Today's  Education 
highlights  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion benefits  to  our  students  and  our 
society- 
The  article  follows: 
The  Case  op  Learning  Foreign  Languages 
(By  Florence  Barkin  and  Gall  Guntermann) 
An  educated  person  should  know  more 
than  one  language.  This  is  a  truth  seldom 
questioned  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
When  educators  from  other  countries  con- 
vene, they  do  not  ask.  Why  should  Johnny/ 
Juanito/Jean/Johann  study  another  lan- 
guage? They  ask.  When  should  he  begin 
this  study?  ^     ,^ 

The  argument  that  Americans  don  t  need 
to  speak  other  languages  is  no  longer  justi- 
fied—if, indeed,  it  ever  was.  The  United 
States  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  multi- 
lingual and  multicultural  realities.  Millions 
of  U.S.  citizens  speak  languages  other  than 
English  natively,  and  most  people  of  the 
world  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Eng- 

Iii  1979,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies 

reported—  .     ,      ,       ,_„ 

"Americans'  Incompetence  m  foreign  lan- 
guage is  nothing  short  of  scandalous,  and  it 
is  becoming  worse.  Historically,  to  be  sure, 
America's  continental  position  between  vast 
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oceans  was  a  basis  for  linguistic  as  well  as 
political  isolation,  but  rocketry  as  well  as 
communications  satellites  render  such  a 
moat  mentality  obsolete." 

The  Implications  of  American  education 
are  compelling.  A  survey  of  the  educational 
literature  of  this  decade  disclose  general 
agreement  on  one  major  goal:  Education  in 
the  1980's  mtist  prepare  learners  for  a 
changed  and  interdependent  future  world. 
New  citizens  must  know  "the  basics,"  be 
open  to  learning  new  ideas  and  skills,  be 
able  to  communicate  with  other  languages 
(both  in  English  and  in  other  languages), 
have  a  sensitivity  to  and  understanding  of 
cultural  differences,  and  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Language  study  can  play  an  Important 
role  in  meeting  these  requirements. 

Educators  agree  that  a  major  objective  of 
basic  education  is  preparation  for  a  chang- 
ing world— one  in  which  nations  and  peoples 
will  be  increasingly  interdependent. 

June  K.  Phillips,  editor  of  the  American 
Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages' Foreign  Language  Education  Series, 
explores  the  role  of  foreign  languages  in 
global  education: 

"Linguistically,  interdependence  stresses 
the  give-and-take  of  real  communication. 
Foreign  language  learning  Is  a  vital  connec- 
tion In  the  interdependent  relationships  of 
the  next  century,  since  true  interaction  can 
occur  only  when  each  community  experi- 
ences the  language  and  lifestyle  of  the 
other,  where  no  group  achieves  dominance 
by  imposing  its  language  structure  on  the 
other." 

Good  wlU  that  leads  to  cooperation  does 
not  result  from  the  let-them-leam-Engllsh 
attitude;  witness  Americans'  bewilderment 
in  the  face  of  anti-Americanism  around  the 
world.  Even  our  representatives  abroad  have 
typically  been  unfamiliar  with  the  language 
and  culture  of  their  host  countries  and  are 
often  unprepared  for  the  sometimes  violent 
results  of  their  ignorance. 

As  George  Bonham,  editor-in-chief  of 
Change  magazine,  has  aptly  written— 

"We  are  all  neighbors  in  the  world.  Af- 
ghanistan, Dubai,  and  Sinkiang  are  at  our 
back  door.  We  can  no  longer  shut  them  out 
or  claim  that  what  divides  us  are  our  differ- 
ences, our  cultures.  What  divides  us  now  is 
our  inability  to  connect  cause  with  event, 
action  with  reaction,  to  relate  the  haves  to 
the  have-nots,  the  South  to  the  North.  The 
world  is  closing  in  on  us.  If  our  new  genera- 
tion fails  to  see  the  revolutionary  implica- 
tion of  these  events,  that  failure  will  have 
largely  been  our  own  for  not  having  fully 
equipped  our  progeny  to  face  the  new  day 
of  an  indivisible  world." 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  reinstate  language  requirements  for 
graduation.  In  addition,  languages  are  in- 
creasingly included  among  the  "basics"  in 
American  education.  Recently,  a  group  of 
educators  representing  English,  mathemat- 
ics, science,  art,  music,  foreign  languages, 
and  social  studies,  in  specifying  the  essen- 
tials of  education,  recommended  that  stu- 
dents acquire  the  ability  "to  use  language, 
to  think,  and  to  communicate,"  and  "to  un- 
derstand other  languages  and  cultures." 

Another  important  "basic"  for  preparing 
learners  for  a  changing  worid  is  developing 
the  ability  to  meet  new  challenges.  Because 
languages  other  than  English  are  indeed 
foreign  to  Americans,  learning  another  lan- 
guage requires  the  development  of  whole 
new  approaches  and  strategies  for  learning. 
Recent  research  has  shown  the  positive 
effects  of  billngualism  and  learning  a  second 
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language  on  cognitive  development.  Numer- 
ous studies  have  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tant impact  of  acquiring  a  second  language 
on  the  learning  of  English  vocabulary,  read- 
ing skills,  self-concept,  cultural  enrichment, 
creativity,  and  communication  skills. 

One  classic  study  by  Peal  and  Lambert, 
which  aimed  at  duplicating  previous  studies 
that  claimed  bilingualism  had  a  negative 
effect,  found  the  opposite  to  be  true.  The 
researchers  found,  much  to  their  surprise, 
that  French-English  bilingual  children  In 
Montreal  scored  higher  than  monolinguals 
on  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  measures  of 
intelligence. 

Other  studies  confirmed  these  conclu- 
sions. These  were  made  in  Singapore,  Swit- 
zerland, South  Africa,  Israel  and  New  York, 
western  Canada,  and  Montreal. 

Still  other  writers  have  shown  how  study- 
ing a  foreign  language  helps  develop  infer- 
ence skills  and  teaches  students  how  to  cope 
with  unfamiliar  surroundings. 

Students  must  display  problem-solving 
skills  and  adapUbility  to  "function"  in  a 
new  language,  since  the  sociocultural  situa- 
tion as  well  as  the  linguistic  forms  are  unfa- 
miliar, complex,  and  often  ambiguous  to  the 
learner.  Nothing  is  so  totally  new  to  an 
American  as  is  a  foreign  language. 

Studying  a  second  language  also  stimu- 
lates creativity.  Numerous  research  projects 
support  the  relationship  between  second 
language  study  and  verbal  creativity.  Learn- 
ing a  foreign  language  forces  students  to 
analyze  the  structure  of  a  language  and  to 
choose  from  among  numerous  options  in 
order  to  express  themselves. 

In  his  interesting  study  of  U.S.  college  stu- 
dents In  a  beginning  French  class.  Albert 
Valdman  notes  that  even  when  presented 
with  a  native  pattern,  studente  do  not 
always  imiUte  the  model.  Rather,  what 
they  say  indicates  they  have  creatively  con- 
structed the  message  In  their  own  way. 

In  addition,  in  learning  a  second  language, 
students  must  master  the  rules  of  sociolln- 
guistic  appropriateness.  They  learn  where, 
how.  when,  and  with  whom  to  use  which 
forms  effectively.  Therefore,  learning  a 
second  language  encourages  and  perhaps 
even  forces  students  to  enter  another  world, 
a  world  In  which  old  patterns,  both  social 
and  linguistic,  may  not  be  appropriate.  Stu- 
dents must  acquire  new  patterns  through 
observation  of  minute  details  in  the  speak- 
ing and  gestural  mannerisms  of  the  model 
(the  teacher).  Communicative  competence 
becomes  far  more  important  than  correct- 
ness. Factors  such  as  how  long  to  pause, 
when  to  laugh,  and  which  person  to  address 
first  in  a  group  are  important  in  certain 
crosscultural  interactions. 

Other  studies  suggest  still  more  possible 
benefits  from  the  study  of  a  second  lan- 
guage. In  "Foreign  Languages  and  the 
Basics."  the  American  Council  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  Committee 
on  the  Basics  describes  studies  that  say  stu- 
dents increase  their  English  vocabulary, 
reading  comprehension,  and  reading  speed 
due  to  foreign  language  study. 

Dulay  and  Burt  posit  that  just  as  children 
follow  certain  stages  in  learning  their  native 
language,  so  do  students  who  are  learning  a 
second  language.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
Individuals  may  have  an  innate  capacity  for 
acquiring  a  second  language.  This  capacity, 
once  tapped,  may  activate  creative  abilities 
as  well  as  problem-solving  skills  which 
might  otherwise  remain  dormant. 

For  learners  themselves,  the  most  impor- 
tant reasons  for  studying  languages  may  be 
their  future  careers.  Today's  studenU  are 
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ship  of  the  health  care  industry 
toward  assuring  quality  care  in  nurs- 
ing homes  and  long-term  care  facili- 
ties. These  are  the  best  judges  of  qual- 
ity care:  Those  people  who  are  inextri- 
cably involved  in  the  nursing  home  on 
a  daily  basis. 

This  self-appraisal  is  i>eer  assistance 
at  its  finest— a  guidebook  for  nursing 
home  people  by  nursing  home  people. 
It  reflicts  good  standards  set  by  pro- 
viders for  themselves  based  upon  years 
of  experience.  Through  this  guide, 
members  of  the  health  care  industry 
that  deal  with  long-term  care  chal- 
lenge their  own  people  to  take  a  criti- 
cal look  at  what  is  happening  in  their 
facilities,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  what 
improvements  can  be  made.  The  book 
contains  a  series  of  evaluation  forms 
on  all  aspects  relating  to  long-term 
care  and  long-term  care  facilities. 

Special  commendation  for  the  out- 
come of  this  book  go  to  John  Snyder, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Bruce  Bonsel,  Clar- 
ence, N.Y.:  Alan  Laites,  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  Judith  Brown,  Sandra  Bene- 
dict, Jack  Vetter,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Eric 
Johnston,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.;  Keith 
HoUoway,  Boise.  Idaho;  Henry  Adams, 
Port  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Paul  Ade, 
Carmel,  Ind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
long-term  health  care  providers  in 
their  efforts  at  self-control  of  their  in- 
dustry.* 
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OP  inCBRASKA 

IH  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1983 
Mr.  DAU  B.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
leaders  in  the  health  care  industry 
who  have  contributed  to  the  recent 
publication  entitled  "Quest  for  Qual- 
ity." This  baok  is  a  self-appraisal  guide 
for  long-teim  care  facilities.  It  repre- 
sents a  sigr  [f icant  effort  by  the  leader- 
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HON.  BEMJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  marked  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Paris  peace  accords, 
a  day  of  great  joy  for  the  thousands  of 
Americans  fighting  in  Vietnam.  But 
for  the  families  of  the  2,500  Americans 
missing  in  action,  whose  loved  ones  are 
still  unaccoimted  for,  the  Paris  peace 
accords  anniversary  came  and  went 
without  any  further  information  on 
their  kin. 

Hundreds  of  the  families  gathered  in 
Washington  to  mark  this  anniversary 
and  to  petition  their  Government  for 
increased  efforts  on  the  MIA-POW 
issue.  We  were  fortunate  and  honored 
to  have  two  of  the  most  influential 
and  responsive  Government  officials 
address  the  MIA  family  gathering  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency  in  Crystal  City— 
oiu-  Commander  in  Chief,  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  his  Adviser  for 
National  Security,  William  Clark. 

I  am  including  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  fully  comprehend  the  importance 
of  this  issue.  President  Reagan  has 
pledged  to  the  families  of  our  missing 
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in  action  that  resolution  of  this  issue 
is  both  a  personal  and  official  goal. 
Judge  Clark  was  specific  in  administer- 
ing initiatives  to  seek  a  full  and  final 
accounting  of  our  missing  in  action. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  National  League  of 
Families  for  their  excellent  work  in 
bringing  together  the  MIA  families 
from  across  the  Nation.  George 
Brooks,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
national  league,  and  Ann  Mills  Grif- 
fiths, executive  director  of  the  league 
are  dedicated  and  special  people  who 
have  worked  so  hard  toward  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  issue.  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that 
their  efforts  have  borne  fruit  in  the 
past  by  working  together  with  them, 
hopefully,  we  will  continue  to  make  a 
significant  impact  on  our  Nation's 
policies  on  our  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  remarks  of 
President  Reagan  and  Judge  Clark: 

Address  by  the  President  to  the  National 
Leagite  op  Families  of  American  Prison- 
ers AND  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
The  President.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 
You've  done  that  already.  George  Brooks. 
Ann  Griffiths,  members  of  the  Board  and 
family  members  and  members  of  Congress,  I 
think  most  of  you  know  that  during  the 
course  of  any  given  day.  we  meet  with  an  as- 
sortment of  groups  who  represent  a  cross 
section  of  interests  and  causes. 

None  of  those  meetings  are  routine,  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  this  meeting  today  is 
more  than  special.  The  anguish  you've  suf- 
fered, the  families  of  brave  men  of  listed 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action,  the 
misery  of  anguish  is  unspeakable,  some- 
thing the  rest  of  us  can  really  never  know 
even  in  a  partial  measure.  Twelve  years  ago, 
I  said  something  to  a  group  of  you  In  Cali- 
fornia that  I  believe  is  even  more  true 
today.  If  they  could  be  here  today,  millions 
of  Americans,  from  every  comer  of  this 
land,  who  have  only  a  glimmer  of  your  pain, 
would  say  to  you,  "We  want  with  all  our 
hearts  to  share  your  burden." 

And  what  a  burden  you've  had  to  bear. 
You  watched  as  we  disengaged  from  Viet- 
nam and  many  of  our  prisoners  of  war  re- 
turned for  an  emotional  homecoming. 
You've  seen  task  forces  and  committees 
hold  hearings  and  issue  reports  that  at- 
tempted to  foreclose  hope.  But  as  the  tragic 
flow  of  refugees  from  Indochina  began  a 
few  years  ago,  those  columns  of  humanity 
who  had  suffered  hunger  and  thirst  and  dis- 
ease and  piracy,  brought  with  them  first- 
hand, "live  sighting"  reports  of  American 
prisoners  held  captive  after  1973.  As  this  in- 
formation was  investigated,  respected  fig- 
ures in  the  intelligence  community  reached 
personal  conclusions  that  these  reports  were 
credible,  even  though  the  circumstance  of 
the  sightings  prevented  confirmation. 

But  with  these  refugees  and  the  news 
they  brought,  another  tragedy  was  unfold- 
ing here  at  home.  You,  the  families  of  our 
missing  men,  were  trying  to  be  heard,  sind 
yet.  you  were  sometimes  unfairly  and  cruel- 
ly branded  as  emotionally  distraught  groups 
that  Ignored  reality  and  simply  hoped 
against  hope. 

Government  and  public  attention  began 
to  wane.  And  instead  of  t>eing  a  full  partner 
with  your  government  in  attempts  to  leam 
the  fates  of  loved  ones,  you  were  confronted 
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with  legal  rulings  that  presumed  the  loved 
ones  were  dead.  You  found  yourselves  quite 
literally  on  the  outside,  driven  in  some  cases 
to  demonstrate  for  attention  in  front  of  the 
White  House  gates. 

Well,  today  I  want  you  to  know  that  your 
vigil  is  over.  Your  government  is  attentive 
and  intelligence  asseU  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  fully  focused  on  this  issue.  (Applause.) 
Furthermore,  I  pledge  to  you.  we  will  take 
decisive  action  on  any  live  sighting  report 
that  can  be  confirmed. 

Were  also  working  to  achieve  the  ac- 
counting of  our  missing  men.  I'm  sure  you 
understand  that  some  of  these  approaches 
must  be  done  quietly.  As  Judge  Clark  told 
you  yesterday,  despite  the  differences  be- 
tween our  governments,  we  have  followed 
up  encouraging  Lao  response  to  the  recent 
visit  by  the  Leagues  delegation.  We  are 
fully  prepared  to  take  additional,  concrete 
steps  with  the  Lao  government  to  improve 
relations.  I  pledge  to  you  that  the  progress 
on  the  POW/MIA  issue  will  be  the  principle 
measure  of  their  sincerity.  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize publicly  their  positive  steps  to  date, 
and  call  upon  them  to  continue  with  us  in 
this  humanitarian  effort  to  end  the  years  of 
uncertainty  that  you  have  endured. 

I,  also,  called  on  the  government  in  Hanoi 
to  honor  their  pledges  to  the  American 
people  on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  Not  for  me, 
not  for  our  government,  but  for  our  missing 
men  and  those  of  you  that  did  nothing  to 
deserve  the  terrible  emotional  ordeal  that 
you  have  endured. 

Now,  these  steps  are  an  indication  of  how 
things  are  changing  for  the  better,  and  how 
the  work  of  those  of  you  in  the  National 
League  of  Families  has  helped  bring  about 
this  change. 

You  are  the  ones  who  have  forged  a  part- 
nership to  realize  our  common  quest— the 
return  of  all  POWs.  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting for  the  still  missing,  and  the  repa- 
triation of  the  remains  of  those  who  died 
serving  our  nation.  The  myth  that  this 
effort  is  partisan  or  needlessly  raises  your 
hopes  has  now  been  dashed. 

The  government  bureaucracy  now  under- 
stands that  these  goals  are  the  highest  na- 
tional priority.  And  there  is  strong,  biparti- 
san support  in  the  Congress.  (Applause.) 
Those  Americans  who  attempted  to  dis- 
charge government  responsibilities  through 
private  efforts  should  now  understand  that 
the  full  resources  of  our  government  are 
now  committed  to  these  goals. 

Today  is  a  time  for  remembering  many— 
the  private  donors,  the  Congressmen,  and 
the  government  employees— all  those  who 
are  dedicated  to  organizing  and  supporting  a 
variety  of  projects  to  achieve  our  goals.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  they 
must  shun  publicity.  But  I  want  them  to 
know  that  their  quiet  and  responsible  ef- 
forts represent  the  highest  patriotic  human- 
itarian values.  I  urge  them  to  continue  on 
with  their  work,  regardless  of  the  obstacles 
and  frustrations,  for  the  return  home  of 
only  one  of  our  men  will  be  a  personal 
reward  of  far  greater  value  than  any  words 
spoken  here  today. 

But  beyond  all  this.  I  have  mentioned 
that  there  are.  of  course,  those  of  you  here 
today.  Today,  this  is  a  room  of  heroes  who 
kept  a  vigil  of  unprecedented  faith  and  de- 
votion. Through  all  the  years  of  heartbreak 
and  mistrust,  you  have  been  the  ones  who 
have  cared.  You  are  the  ones  who  asked  for 
justice— for  deeds,  not  words. 

The  membership  of  the  National  League 
of  Families,  past  and  present  board  mem- 
bers and  your  national  office  staff  deserve 
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the  gratitude  and  accolades  of  this  nation. 
And  I  think  1  should  mention  other  Individ- 
uals who  share  our  goals  such  as  Fred  Tra- 
velena,  a  returned  POW  Captain  Jerry 
Coffee— who  have.  also,  given  without 
regard  to  personal  gain. 

So  all  of  us  can  be  gratified  that  progress 
is  being  made,  but  never  satisfied.  We  need 
greater  public  awareness  from  the  American 
people.  So  I  ask  each  American  who  hears 
or  reads  of  this  to  find  a  way  to  help.  No 
matter  how  smaU  each  individual  effort 
may  seem,  it  is  needed. 

I  ask  too  that  you  continue  to  provide  us 
with  positive  suggestions  through  your 
Washington  office.  We  welcome  and  solicit 
your  help  and  cooperation  as  well  as  the 
criticism  when  you  feel  we  deserve  It.  It's 
possible  there  will  be  differences  from  time 
to  time  on  tactics  and  strategy,  but  I  repeat: 
We  are  heartfelt  allies  and  friends.  Our 
goals  are  the  same. 

The  government  Is  large.  It's  possible 
sometimes  youU  hear  voices  that  will  sound 
contradictory  or  insensitive,  but  we're  doing 
what  we  can  to  eliminate  that.  So.  please, 
don't  let  it  shake  our  larger  faith.  Only  if 
we're  united,  only  If  we  have  faith  In  each 
other,  can  we  finally  hope  to  end  the  tragic 
ordeal  that  you've  endured  with  such  stead- 
fast  and  wondrous  courage. 

I  know  I've  spoken  before  and  told  of 
when  the  POWs  did  return  Immediately 
after  the  agreement.  Nancy  and  I  were  for- 
tunate enough— I  was  Governor  then  In  Sac- 
ramento—to have  several  hundred  of  them, 
not  all  at  once,  of  course— couldn't  get  them 
In— but  In  groups.  In  our  home.  One  who  Is 
here  at  this  Uble  this  morning  was  one  of 
those.  We  heard  such  stories.  We  saw  then 
such  courage.  And  one  night  aft«rward,  I 
said  to  Nancy,  "Where  did  we  find  such 
men?"  And  the  answer  came  almost  as 
quickly  as  I'd  asked  It.  We  found  them 
where  we've  always  found  them— on  the 
farms.  In  the  shops.  In  the  offices,  on  the 
streets.  In  towns  and  cities  in  America  and 
farms.  They're  just  the  product  of  the 
greatest,  freest  system  man  has  ever  known. 
(Applause.) 

Speaking  for  Nancy  and  myself,  you  and 
they  wUl  be  in  our  prayers.  God  bless  you 
all.  (Applause.) 

Address  by  Wiixiam  P.  Clark  Assistant  to 
THE  President  por  National  Security  Ap- 
PAiRS  TO  the  National  League  op  Families 
George  Brooks,  Ann  Griffiths,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen.  President  Reagan  will  be  speak- 
ing with  you  tomorrow.  I  cannot  oversUte 
his  personal  and  abiding  commitment  to  our 
missing  men  and  to  you,  their  families.  His 
deep  personal  Involvement  extends  back 
many  years  and  has  been  translated  Into 
policies,  programs,  and  priorities  which  give 
all  of  us  hope  that  seemingly  impenetrable 
barriers  to  progress  may  yet  be  overcome.  I 
know  these  barriers  have  been  the  cause  of 
years  of  personal  frustration  and  heart- 
break. While  we  cannot  begin  to  experience 
the  collective  pain  you  have  endured,  you 
should  know  we  are  acutely  aware  of  your 
added  burdens  with  each  passing  day  with- 
out progress. 

We  recognize  that  with  our  higher  priori- 
ty and  our  greater  emphasis,  there  will  be 
Increased  public  awareness  and  greater  de- 
mands for  immediate,  sometimes  irresponsi- 
ble, action.  We  accept  this  willingly  and  in 
clear  conscience,  because  we  are  committed 
to  responsible,  effective  action  In  the  short- 
est possible  timeframe. 

I  win  be  as  specific  as  possible  today, 
trusting  you  wiU  understand  that  we  cannot 
pubUcly  reveal  all  our  Initiatives.  HopefuUy. 
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what  I  can  say  will  provide  clear  evidence 
that  your  government  recognizes  Its  respon- 
sibility and  Is  faithfully  discharging  It. 

First,  I  would  like  to  resUte  this  Adminis- 
tration's policy  positions. 

Resolution  of  the  issues  Involving  our 
missing  men  is  a  matter  of  highest  national 
priority. 

This  Administration  will  work  unceasingly 
for  the  fullest  possible  accounting. 

Information  now  In  our  possession  pre- 
cludes ruling  out  the  possibility  that  Ameri- 
cans are  still  being  detained  against  their 
wlU. 

Investigations  of  live  sighting  reports  are 
assigned,  and  will  continue  to  be  assigned, 
highest  priorities  and  necessary  resources. 
based  on  the  assumption  that  some  Ameri- 
cans are  still  being  held  captive. 

We  are  firmly  committed  to  the  closest  co- 
operation with  the  National  League  of  Pam- 
lUes. 

These  policy  positions  are  more  than  mere 
words.  In  implementing  them,  we  are  simul- 
taneously pursuing  a  number  of  Initiatives. 
Actions  I  report  to  you  today  have  all  oc- 
curred since  your  July  meeting. 

First.  Intelligence  collection  priorities  on 
the  POW/MIA  issue  were  once  again  raised 
late  last  year.  Last  month,  a  secretarial  poal- 
tlon  was  added  to  the  Joint  Casualty  Reso- 
lution Center  In  Bangkok  to  free  profession- 
al staff  from  administrative  duties. 

This  month,  the  addition  of  a  language-ca- 
pable interviewer  to  the  staff  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  90  days,  will  augment  JCRC 
capability  to  debrief  refugees. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  review  of  overall 
needs  of  JCRC  at  the  present  time. 

Last  July,  your  Board  of  Directors  and 
Ann  Griffiths  met  with  my  deputy.  Bud 
McFarlane,  and  Identified  areas  of  specific 
concern  to  the  families.  Each  was  seriously 
addressed.  Several  of  these  concerns  needed 
attention  and  became  priority  Interagency 
action  items.  Although  I  reported  separate- 
ly by  memo  to  the  League,  I  will  briefly 
review  the  status  of  some  of  the  major  con- 
cerns expressed  by  your  Board. 


IMPROVED  contact  WITH  NEXT  OP  KIN 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Indi- 
vidual services  have  given  high  priority  to 
updating  the  next  of  kin  address  records.  To 
complete  this  task,  we  will  need  the  help  of 
the  families.  A  total  of  2.857  letters  have 
been  maUed  with  a  positive  response  rate  of 
79  percent.  FoUow-up  action  on  over  400  un- 
delivered letters  is  underway  with  attempts 
to  update  addresses  through  other  govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Social  Security 
and  Veterans  Administrations.  The  first 
issue  of  next-of-kin  newsletters  from  the 
Defense  Etepartment  has  been  mailed,  and 
others  wUl  foUow  to  advise  famUy  members 
on  significant  development.  We  would  ap- 
preciate your  assistance  In  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  families  who  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  Department  of  Defense 
letter. 

EXPLOITATION  OP  REPUGEES 

In  addition  to  the  JCRC  augmentation 
mentioned  earlier,  a  complete  review  of  our 
procedures  and  policies  on  refugee  exploita- 
tion was  conducted,  first,  at  each  Embassy 
in  the  appropriate  country  followed  by  con- 
solidation of  results  and  interagency  review. 
My  original  informational  memo  to  the 
League  indicated  that  we  had  confidence  in 
the  developed  procedures.  Subsequently  we 
learned  of  problems  not  Identified  in  the 
first  review.  We  have  made  significant 
progress  In  resolving  these  problems  and  re- 
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&lize    that    the '    will    require   continuous 
review. 

The  Departinsnt  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  tai  Len  action  to  assist  in  con- 
tacting Indochi  lese  refugees  who  liave  re- 
settled in  the  I  nited  SUtes  and  may  have 
access  to  inf orr  lation  on  POWs  and  MIAs. 
On  December  7.  HHS  sent  almost  500  letters 
to  refugee  mutual  assistance  associations  in 
the  United  Stati «.  requesting  their  coopera- 
tion in  contacting  their  members  for  infor- 
mation on  POWb  and  MIAs.  The  HHS  letter 
was  the  most  lit  ely  means  of  reaching  refu- 
gees, as  HHS  n<i  longer  publishes  a  refugee 
newsletter  and  inclusion  of  a  flyer  of  wel- 
fare checks  has  proved  unworkable  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons.  Refugee  organizations  con- 
tacted were  veiy  sympathetic  from  a  hu- 
manitarian poii  t  of  view  to  the  need  for 
POW/MIA  infcrmation.  but  they  did  not 
wish  their  coo  aeration  to  appear  to  be 
linked  to  the  re<  eipt  of  public  assistance. 

DIPI  OMATIC  ACTIONS 
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STREIfGTHENI^G  THE  IlfTERAGENCY  GROUP 

The  POW/K^  lA  issue  cuts  across  many 
agencies  of  go^  emment,  and  thus  requires 
close  and  full  ii  iteragency  coordination.  Our 
review     of     the     POW/MIA     Interagency 
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Chiefs  of  Staff,  Congressional,  League  and 
National  Security  Council  representation, 
concluded  that  the  Group  is  the  most  effec- 
tive forum  for  such  coordination.  Your 
League  representative  is  a  full  participant  in 
all  discussions.  I  assure  you  that  her  views 
are  actively  solicited,  and  her  represenUtion 
of  your  concerns  acts  as  a  conscience  for  us 
aU. 

In  addition  to  the  Lao  initiative,  we  are 
pursuing  contacts  with  the  Vietnamese.  In 
September  the  Vietnamese  agreed  to  our 
longstanding  request  for  regular  technical 
discussions  on  POW/MIA  matters.  They 
have  agreed  to  four  sessions  a  year,  the  first 
of  which  was  held  in  Hanoi  in  December. 

Although  no  major  breakthroughs  oc- 
curred, the  discussions  were  productive  and 
the  US  delegation  was  taken  to  a  reported 
crash  site.  The  League  proposal  to  be  in- 
cluded in  these  discussions  was  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  Interagency  Group 
and  was  again  reviewed  at  the  White  House. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  channels  are  the  most  effective 
way  to  resolve  the  accounting  issue,  but  we 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  keep  the 
League  informed  on  our  progress  in  these 
sessions.  As  I  pledged  in  a  letter  to  your 
Board  Chairman  George  Brooks,  we  have 
consulted  and  will  continue  to  consult  with 
Ann  Griffiths,  your  representative  on  the 
Interagency  Group.  These  discussions  will 
cover  our  talking  points  and  objectives  prior 
to  these  meetings  and  full  and  candid  de- 
briefings  afterwards.  If  the  current  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  process  slows,  we  will 
expect  to  call  on  the  League  to  aid  in  restor- 
ing momentum. 

We  hope  these  meetings  will  move  us  for- 
ward. Vietnamese  cooperation  in  fulfilling 
the  humanitarian  obligation  is  mandatory. 
Their  past  refusal  to  cooperate  is  the  pri- 
mary obstacle  to  progress  on  the  accounting 
issue.  The  importance  we  attach  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  POW/MIA  issue  has  been  re- 
peatedly impressed  upon  the  Vietnamese- 
there  is  no  question  they  understand  our 
priority  and  commitment.  In  August  we  met 
in  Hawaii  with  the  Vietnamese  and  renewed 
our  offers  to  assist  them  in  searching  for 
missing  Americans.  We  will  continuously 
and  relentlessly  press  for  progress  and  coop- 
eration. 

The  Vietnamese,  while  publicly  agreeing 
that  this  is  a  humanitarian  issue,  uncon- 
nected wth  policy  considerations,  consistent- 
ly attempt  linkage  to  questions  of  their  per- 
ceived national  interest.  We  consider  such 
tactics  brutally  cruel  and  unfair  to  our  miss- 
ing men  and  to  you,  the  families.  I  say  to 
them  today  that  it  is  in  their  national  inter- 
est to  respond  positively  and  fully  on  this 
issue.  Without  such  a  response,  the  Viet- 
namese are  engendering  a  perception  of  in- 
credible cruelty  in  the  hearts  of  the  families 
of  our  missing  men  and  the  American 
people.  Continued  violations  of  this  most 
fundamental  of  moral  principles  can  lead 
them  only  further  into  international  isola- 
tion. I  appeal  to  them  to  begin  the  process 
of  rejoining  the  family  of  man  by  respond- 
ing positively  on  this  issue.  You  are  running 
out  of  patience,  the  American  people  are 
riinning  out  of  patience  and  so  is  your  gov- 
ernment. The  time  is  now  here  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Hanoi  to  respond  before  they  in- 
flict upon  themselves  the  long-term  indigna- 
tion of  the  traditionally  warm  and  caring 
American  people. 

We  are  encouraged  to  see  the  developing 
consensus  that  we  are  serious  about  our 
goal  to  resolve  the  POW/MIA  issue.  Well  in- 
tentioned  citizens  have  heretofore  mounted 
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private  operations  in  the  belief  government 
inaction  demanded  such  activity.  We  will- 
ingly receive  information  concerning  POW/ 
MIAs  from  any  source,  but  are  resolutely 
opposed  to  private  cross-border  forays.  Such 
actions  interfere  with  and  damage  legiti- 
mate efforts  on  a  number  of  fronts.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  such  private  initia- 
tives operate  with  faulty  or  fabricated  intel- 
ligence and  lack  even  marginally  adequate 
operational  capabilities.  We  are  aware  that 
in  many  instances,  private  citizens  have 
been  approached  to  contribute  funds  to  fi- 
nance these  efforts.  Some  of  you  may  have 
contributed  even  large  sums,  and  this  has 
resulted  only  in  increased  frustration.  We 
must  work  together  to  ensure  that  the  cur- 
rent visibility  of  this  issue,  achieved  by  our 
collective  effort  to  generate  public  aware- 
ness, does  not  bring  to  the  fore  irresponsible 
individuals  whose  interest  may  lie  in  other 
than  valid  resolution  or  bring  forth  reckless 
claims  of  guaranteed  results.  We  appeal  to 
you.  the  families— should  you  be  ap- 
proached with  POW/MIA  information— to 
provide  that  information  to  the  government 
for  evaluation  and  follow  up.  You  have  been 
assured  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  upon  confirmation  of  Amer- 
icans held  in  captivity,  appropriate  action 
will  be  taken  to  ensure  their  return.  I  assure 
you  that  this  pledge  was  not  made  lightly. 

I  am  as  forthcoming  as  possible  with  you 
today,  knowing  you  realize  that  all  our  ef- 
forts cannot  be  reported.  Hopefully,  what 
you  have  heard  today  and  will  hear  tomor- 
row from  the  President,  will  convince  you 
that  we  not  only  care  deeply  about  our  miss- 
ing men  and  you,  their  families,  but  that  we 
are  devoting  highest  priority  resources  to 
the  task  of  obtaining  the  release  of  any  pris- 
oners who  may  still  be  held,  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  of  those  still  missing,  and 
the  repatriation  of  remains  of  those  who 
died  serving  our  nation.  The  tools  we  need 
are  active  and  in-place  and  public  awareness 
is  growing.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  together 
that  the  new  year  will  give  us  the  results 
you  have  worked  for  all  these  years.  While 
each  day  we  await  results  adds  to  your 
burden,  it  also  adds  to  our  determination  to 
succeed.* 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Mr.  Seiberling  and  I,  along  with  many 
of  our  colleagues.  Introduced  the 
"American  Conservation  Corps  Act  of 
1983."  As  of  today,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 141  House  cosponsors.  The 
identical  Senate  version  was  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Moynihan  and  Ma- 
THiAS  on  the  same  day,  January  26, 
1983. 

The  bill  cleared  the  House  during 
the  97th  Congress  by  a  wide  margin, 
with  bipartisan  support,  291  to  101. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  died  in  the 
Senate  during  the  rush  of  the  lame- 
duck  session. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress 
knows  the  economic  problems  we  face 
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as  a  Nation.  Unemployment— by  far 
the  most  pressing  and  most  devastat- 
ing element  of  a  recession— is  still  a 
major  concern.  The  jobless  rate  today 
remains  unacceptably  high. 

When  the  program  is  in  full  swing, 
the  American  Conservation  Corps 
could  employ  100,000  young  men  and 
women,  including  summer  jobs.  Also, 
the  corps  program  could  be  imple- 
mented in  time  to  help  the  growing 
number  of  jobless.  Some  estimate  that 
youth  could  be  put  to  work  in  30  to  60 
days  from  the  time  of  enactment. 

Besides  increasing  employment  in  a 
group  that  is  experiencing  the  highest 
annual  rate  of  unemployment,  the 
work  of  the  corps  is  worthwhile  and 
needed.  This  is  not  a  make-work  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  projects  that  could 
be  undertaken  by  ACC  include  conser- 
vation of  forests  and  rangelands;  revi- 
talization  of  urban  areas:  preservation 
of  historic  and  cultural  sites;  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  recreational 
areas,  roads,  trails,  and  so  forth.  The 
ACC  will  serve  a  productive  and  useful 
purpose. 

The  end  results  of  such  a  program 
are  certainly  important,  but,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  must  consider  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  each  and  every 
proposal  brought  before  us.  This  bill  is 
no  different.  Programs  like  the  ACC 
have  a  clear  and  demonstrated  record 
of  success.  During  the  last  Congress, 
administration  officials  testified 
before  a  House  subcommittee  that  for 
each  dollar  spent  in  the  YCC  program. 
$1.04  was  returned  in  the  value  of  the 
work,  averaged  nationwide.  In  the  case 
of  the  YACC,  the  cost/benefit  ratio  Is 
even  higher;  the  average  return  was 
$1.20.  In  fact,  for  some  individual 
cases,  the  value  of  the  work  reached 
over  $7  per  dollar  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  as  it  proceeds 
through  the  House.  The  estebllshment 
of  an  American  Conservation  Corps 
will  provide  jobs  for  youth  in  a  trou- 
bled economy  while  at  the  same  time 
addressing  legitimate  conservation 
needs.* 


THE  RESIDENTIAL  MORTGAGE 
PENSION  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  colleagues  (Mr.  Conable.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Regula,  and  Mrs.  RotJKE- 
MA)  and  I  are  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  place  residential  mortgage 
Investments  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  other  investments  available  to 
private  pension  fimds.  Our  objective  is 
to  remove  barriers  that  may  exist  to 
such  pension  fund  investments  while 
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retaining  necessary  protections  for 
pension  plan  participants  and  benefici- 
aries as  Is  the  basic  Intent  of  the  un- 
derlying ERISA  statute  (Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974). 

We  are  hopeful  that  during  the 
course  of  consideration  of  our  bill,  the 
Residential  Mortgage  Pension  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1983,  the  $500-plus  billion 
private  pension  industry  will  awaken 
to  those  characteristics  of  residential 
mortgage  Investments  which  make 
them  a  suitable  vehicle  to  meet  the  in- 
vestment goals  of  private  pension 
funds.  Even  an  additional  1  percent 
commitment  by  our  Nation's  private 
pension  plans  would  mean  over  $5  bil- 
lion in  new  funds  for  housing  which 
would  aid  In  restoring  the  health  of 
the  housing  industry  and  help  put  the 
dream  of  a  home  within  the  re«u;h  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  impediment  to  residential  mort- 
gage investment  which  our  bill  seeks 
to  relieve  relates  to  ERISA's  so-called 
prohibited  transaction  provisions.  In 
the  past,  the  statutory  scheme  under 
which  exemptions  from  the  prohibited 
transactions  can  be  obtained  has 
proven  to  be  an  overly  cumbersome 
one  which  Is  fraught  with  delay.  In 
the  faU  of  1981,  my  colleague.  J.  J. 
Pickle,  and  I  wrote  to  Labor  Secretary 
Donovan  urging  him  to  give  consider- 
ation to  the  pending  class  exemption 
applications  which  had  been  made  by. 
among  others,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  the  National 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Multiem- 
ployer Pension  Plans,  and  the  United 
States  League  of  Savings  Associations, 
In  May  of  1982,  a  final  exemption  for 
transactions  Involving  certain  residen- 
tial mortgage  financing  arrangements 
was  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Since  the  time  the  class  exemption 
was  issued,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  BuUders  and  others  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Congress 
certain  provisions  of  the  exemption 
which  may  be  overly  restrictive  and 
which  could,  thus,  defeat  the  intent  of 
the  exemption.  In  response.  Labor  Sec- 
retary Donovan  has  made  public  the 
administration's  views  as  to  the  ele- 
ments that  should  be  present  in  any 
statutory  replacement  for  the  earlier 
Issued  administrative  class  exemption. 
We  are  of  the  understanding  that  our 
bill  meets  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Secretary  and,  therefore,  we  look 
forward  to  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  this  legislative  effort. 

Our  bUl  meets  the  Secretary's  first 
requirement  that  any  legislative 
change  would  have  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  amendment  to 
ERISA's  prohibited  transaction  provi- 
sions, and  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  would  not  affect  the  fiduci- 
ary   responsibUity    provisions    under 
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ERISA  section  404  or  the  prohibitions 
against  self-dealing  under  section 
406(b). 

The  bill  also  meets  the  second  re- 
quirement that  there  be  an  objective 
arms-length  standard  which  would 
apply  to  every  transaction  covered  by 
the  exemption. 

In  accordance  with  the  third  re- 
quirement, the  legislation  provides 
that  only  those  mortgages  which  are 
eligible  for  purchase  through  an  estab- 
lished PNMA,  GNMA,  or  FHLMC  pro- 
gram can  qualify  for  an  exemption, 
except  that  the  dollar  limit  that  may 
otherwise  be  applicable  to  the  pur- 
chase of  individual  mortgages  under 
these  programs  may  be  ignored.  We 
agree  with  the  Secretary's  reasons  for 
insisting  on  this  safeguard  In  that, 
without  an  independent  fiduciary  to 
scrutinize  the  specifics  of  such  trans- 
actions, there  Is  a  strong  need  for  Inde- 
pendent objective,  and  verifiable 
standards.  The  standards  which  these 
programs  provide  are  ones  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  the  marketplace. 

The  bill  includes  a  definition  of  eligi- 
ble residential  dwelling  unit  which  en- 
compasses multifamily  housing. 

In  summary,  the  Residential  Mort- 
gage Pension  Investment  Act  of  1983 
will  enable  prudent  investments  to  be 
made  in  residential  mortgages  by  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  covered  under 
ERISA.  The  relaxation  of  existing  reg- 
ulatory barriers  will  open  up  a  new 
source  of  long-term  capital  for  mort- 
gage Investment  which  can  simulta- 
neously benefit  plan  participants,  the 
housing  Industry,  and  the  Nation's 
prospective  homeowners.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SELMA'S  LEGEND 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dallas 
County  in  Alabama's  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District,  suffered  a  great 
loss  recently  with  the  death  of  Paul 
Malone  Grist.  84.  of  Selma. 

Grist  died  of  a  heart  attack  follow- 
ing the  Alabama-Illinois  football  game 
in  the  Liberty  Bowl  on  December  29, 
1982 

"Mr.  Grist  was  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen I  have  ever  known."  said  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  athletic  director 
Paul  "Bear"  Bryant.  'I  had  the  great- 
est respect  for  Mr.  Grist.  He  was  a 
great  man.  He  did  an  awful  lot  for 
young  people  for  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member. He  had  a  lot  of  class.  We'll 
all  miss  him,"  Bryant  said. 

Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that 
Grist  enjoyed.  He  earned  that  admira- 
tion and  respect  because  he  genuinely 
cared  about  people  and  about  the  wel- 
fare of  his  community. 
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world  what  you  have  and  the  best  will  come 
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MORE  CHRISTIANS  IN  LABOR 
CAMPS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GKORGIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Ot  REFRKSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983    \ 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  how- 
ever westernized  Mr.  Andropov  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  no  one  has  accused  him  of 
any  mass  release  of  Russian  Christians 
from  Jail.  In  fact,  the  latest  news  from 
the  Soviet  Union  has  him  arresting 
housewives  who  are  out  shopping  for 
scarce  items  when  they  are  supposed 
to  be  at  work.  The  list  that  follows 
represents  many  more  Christians  pres- 
ently gracing  the  Soviet  gulags  who 
are  in  need  of  our  concern  and  pray- 
ers, and  who  probably  would  appreci- 
ate a  change  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  to 
reflect  greater  concern  over  this  bla- 
tant repression  of  religion.  The  list  fol- 
lows: 

Kinas,  Ivan  Ervinovich.  Home  address: 
Ema  Avgustovna  Kinas  (wife),  ul.  Fabrich- 
naya,  34,  g.  Tokmak.  Klrghizskaya  SSR 
722200.  Soviet  Union,  b.  July  5,  1951.  5  chil- 
dren. Arrested:  February  13.  1982.  Sentence: 
(2nd)  5  years  strict  plus  confiscation. 

Kirilyuk,  Anatoli  Prokofyevich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Nadezhda  Nikitichna  Kirilyxik,  ul. 
Chemomorskaya,  79,  g.  Voroshilovgrad 
348003.  Soviet  Union,  b.  August  18.  1944.  7 
children.  Camp  address:  317/16  otr.  4,  p/o 
Kryukovo  OP.  PolUvskaya  obi.  315040, 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  October  2,  1980. 
Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

Klassen,  Roman  (Rudolph)  Davidovich. 
Home  address:  Talita  Voldemarovna  Klas- 
sen (wife),  ul.  Maly  proyezd,  19a.  g.  Kara- 
ganda. Karagandinskaya  oblast.  Kazakhs- 
kaya  SSR  470015,  Soviet  Union,  b.  Septem- 
ber 24,  1931.  Camp  address:  uchr.  NK  159/7 
otr.  9,  Malena  Dolenka.  Karagandinskaya 
oblast,  Kazakhskaya  SSR  472360,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  June  20,  1980,  Sentence: 
(2nd)  3  years  strict. 

Klimoshenko,  Nikolai  Stepanovich.  Home 
address:  Vera  Gavrilovna  Klimoshenko 
(wife),  ul.  Dm.  Ulyanova,  150.  g.  Kherson 
325001,  Soviet  Union,  b.  February  16, 1937.  7 
children.  Camp  address:  p/ya  YuZ  17/7  br. 
22.  s.  Staraya  Zburevka.  g.  Kherson-Gopri 
326244,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  August  18. 
1980.  Sentence:  2  years  ordinary. 

Klyatt.  Danlil  Leonardovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Margarita  Gelngoldova  Klyatt  (wife), 
ul.  Lugovaya.  10.  g.  Shuchinsk.  Kokchetavs- 
kaya  oblast.  Kazakhskaya  SSR  476410. 
Soviet  Union,  b.  June  21.  1952.  3  children. 
Camp  address:  OK  166/1  8-80.  pos.  Gran- 
itny.  Kokchetavskaya  oblast  476120,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  June  27,  1980.  Sentence: 
2.5  ordinary. 

Kosachevich.  Lubov  Mkhailovna.  Home 
address:  Nadezhda  Vladimirovna  Kosache- 
vich (mother),  ul.  Nadezhdinskaya,  24.  g. 
Ivangorod,  Leningradskaya  obi.,  Soviet 
Union,  b.  January  8,  1952.  Camp  address: 
YuL  34/5  "K"  otr.  10.  g.  Kozlovka.  Chu- 
vashskaya  ASSR  429430,  Soviet  Union.  Ar- 
rested: January  5.  1980.  Sentence:  3  years 
ordinary. 

Kostenyuk,  Viktor  losifovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Vyacheslav  Kostenyuk  (son),  ul.  Gai- 


lara,  1-b.  kv.  44.  g.  Chernovtsy.  Chemovits- 
kaya  oblast  274029,  Soviet  Union,  b.  E>ecem- 
ber  6,  1935.  Camp  address:  S/K  15,  Krasny 
Yar  TETs-2,  g.  Volgodon8k-9,  Rostovslcaya 
oblast  347346.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  Janu- 
ary 5, 1980,  Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

Kostyuchenko.  Grigory  Vasilievich.  Home 
address:  Lubov  Fyodorevna  Kostyuchenko 
(wife),  ul.  Bratskaya,  219.  g.  Timoshevsk, 
Krasnodarsky  krai  353760.  Soviet  Union,  b. 
October  6.  1934.  10  children.  Camp  address: 
spetsgorodok,  ul.  Promyshlennaya  4.  kom. 
11,  g.  Usinsk.  Komi  ASSR  169706,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  April  7,  1981,  Sentence: 
(4th)  2  years  strict. 

Kozorezov,  Aleksel  Tlmofeyevlch.  Home 
address:  Aleksandra  Timofeyevna  Kozore- 
zova  (wife),  ul.  Oboronnaya,  92,  g.  Voroshi- 
lovgrad 348047,  Soviet  Union,  b.  July  18, 
1933,  10  ctiildren.  Camp  address:  uchr. 
YeCh  325/92  3-31,  s.  Stariye  Babany. 
Umansky  raion,  Cherkasskaya  oblast 
258915,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  E>ecember 
26, 1980.  Sentence:  (3rd)  3  years  strict. 

Kozorezova,  Aleksandra  Timofeyevna. 
Home  address:  ul.  Oboronnaya  92,  g.  Voro- 
shilovgrad 348037.  Soviet  Union,  b.  January 
25.  1936,  10  children.  Arrested:  August  29. 

1981,  Sentence:  3  years  conditional. 
Kiiichinin,   Nikolai    Nikolayevich.    Home 

address:  Ludmila  Vasilievna  Kruchinina 
(wife),  ul  Grazhdanskaya,  19,  g.  Dedovsk, 
Moskovskaya  obi.  143530,  Soviet  Union,  b. 
February  1,  1943,  7  children.  Camp  address: 
p/ya  YaU-114/1  otr.  5,  g.  Tomsk  634062, 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  June  4,  1980.  Sen- 
tence: (2nd)  3  years  strict. 

Kurs,  Lubov  Sergeyevna.  Home  address: 
ul.  Dashkovskaya.  11,  g.  Mogilev  212012, 
Soviet  Union,  b.  November  10,  1958,  1  child. 
Arrested:  August  18,  1981.  Sentence:  1  year 
forced  labor. 

Lakotosh.  Pavel  Vasilevich.  Home  address: 
Pavlina  Vasilievna  Lakotosh  (mother),  s. 
Deshkovitsa.  89.  Irshavsky  raion,  Zakarpats- 
kaya  oblast  295205.  Soviet  Union,  b.  June 
1952.  Camp  address:  uchr.  Ya£  308/26  14- 
143,  g.  Zheltiye  Vody,  Dnepropetrovskaya 
oblast  322530,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  July 
7,  1981,  Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

Lamert,  Nikolai  Andreyevich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Ekaterina  Abramovna  Lamert  (wife), 
ul.  Urozhainaya,  55-b,  g.  Issyk,  Enbekshika- 
zakhsky  raion.  Alma-Atinskaya  oblast,  Ka- 
zakhstan, Soviet  Union,  b.  April  6,  1953.  2 
children.  Unrestricted  Settlement:  pos. 
Zhairem-1  obshch.  4  kom.  5.  Ozhezkazgans- 
kaya  oblast.  Kazakhskaya  SSR  472751. 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  February  11.  1980, 
Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

Lavrents,  Arthur  Efremovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Lidia  Yemelyanovna  Lavrents  (wife), 
ul.  Kirova,  28.  pos.  Maryanovka,  Omskaya 
obi.  646040.  Soviet  Union,  b.  May  25.  1935.  4 
children.  Arrested:  June  17.  1981.  Sentence: 
2  years  conditional. 

Lebzak,  Aleksandr  Viktorovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Ella  Yakovlevna  Lebzak  (mother),  ul. 
Kolkhoznaya.  19.  g.  Berislav.  Khersonskaya 
oblast  326860.  Soviet  Union,  b.  January  18. 
1963.  Camp  address:  p/ya  YuZ  17/7  92,  s. 
Staraya  Zburevka,  Kherson-Gopri  326244. 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  May  18,  1981,  Sen- 
tence: 3.5  years  ordinary. 

Leven.  Genrikh  Genrikhovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: ul.  Tsentralnaya.  138.  s.  Lugovsk.  p/o 
Podolsk,  Krasnogvardeisky  r-n.  Orenburgs- 
kaya  oblast.  Soviet  Union,  b.  April  23.  1963. 
Camp  address:  p/ya  25/6-3,  st.  Stenkino, 
Ryazanskaya  oblast.  Arrested:  January  19. 

1982.  Sentence:  4  years  ordinary. 
Levtsenyuk.    Nikolai    Dmitrievich.    Home 

address:  Lidia  Ivanovna  Levtsenyuk  (wife), 
ul.   Pionerskaya.    42.   g.   Chervonoarmeisk, 
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Rovenskaya  oblast  265000.  Soviet  Union,  b. 
April  10,  1936,  7  children.  Arrested:  1982, 
Sentence:  2  years  conditional. 

Loginova.  Nadezhda  Nikolayevna.  Home 
address:  Anatoly  Gennadievich  Loginov 
(son),  ul.  Mayakovskogo.  21a,  kv.  3.  g.  Mag- 
nitogorsk. Chelyabinskaya  oblast.  Soviet 
Union,  b.  March  30,  1943.  2  children.  Arrest- 
ed: March  13,  1982. 

Lovkaitis.  Vatslava  Osipovna.  Home  Ad- 
dress: Zhdanovich  Taresa  Stepanovna 
(mother),  ul.  Mikronnaya,  79  kv.  2.  g.  Barna- 
ul. Altaisky  krai  656041.  Soviet  Union,  b.  No- 
vember 18.  1932.  Camp  address:  UN  1612/35 
otr.  11.  g.  Mariinsk.  Kemerovskaya  oblast. 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  November  26,  1981. 
Sentence:  1  year  ordinary. 

Lyashchenko,  Boris  Vladimirovich.  Home 
address:  Anna  Ivanovna  Lyashchenko 
(Wife).  Bulvar  Gvardeisky.  22  kv.  20,  g.  Za- 
porozhye 330099.  Soviet  Union,  b.  April  6, 
1959.  Arrested:  June  10.  1982.  Sentence:  1 
year  forced  labor. 

Malkhov.  Gennady  Demidovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Nadezhda  Mikhailovna  Malakhov 
(wife),  ul.  Admirala  Makarova,  5.  g.  Milito- 
pol.  Zaporozhskaya  oblast  332311.  Soviet 
Union,  b.  July  31,  1938.  Camp  address:  YaYa 
310/20  A-8.  g.  Volnyansk.  Zaporozhskaya 
oblast  332000.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  May 
11.  1981.  Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

Marchenko.  Stanislav  Pavlovich.  Home 
Address:  Maria  Mikhailovna  Marchenko 
(mother),  ul  Volynskaya,  7.  g.  Zaporozhye 
330026.  Soviet  Union,  b.  1960.  Arrested: 
June  8,  1982. 

Markevich.  Veniamin  Aleksandrovich. 
Home  Address:  Lubov  Ilyevna  Markevich 
(wife),  ul.  Dalnaya,  22,  pos.  Zavodskoi,  g. 
Ordzhonikidze  362907,  Soviet  Union,  b. 
April  19.  1938.  11  children.  Camp  address:  p/ 
ya  YaN  68/4.  p.  Dachny.  g.  Ordzhonikidze 
362907.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  August  2, 

1981.  Sentence:  1  year  ordinary. 
MashniUky.  Nikolai  Alekseyevich.  Home 

address:  Leonida  Antonovna  Mashnitskaya 
(wile),  pi.  8  MarU  d.  9,  Vinitsa,  Vinitskaya 
obi.  286003.  Soviet  Union,  b.  December  18. 
1927.  7  children.  Camp  address:  uch.  IV  301- 
59  otr.  10  br.  102,  p.  Trudovoi,  Pischansky  r- 
n.  Vinitskaya  obi.  288371,  Soviet  Union.  Ar- 
rested: March  5.  1980.  Sentence:  (2nd)  2.5 
years  strict. 

Mashnitsky.  Pyotr  Nikolayevich.  Home 
address:  Leonida  Antonovna  Mashnitskaya 
(mother),  Ploshchad  8-go  Marta  9,  g.  Vin- 
nitsa, Vitnnitskaya  oblast  286003,  Soviet 
Union,  b.  April  30,  1956.  Arrested:  April  29, 

1982.  Sentence:  1.5  years  ordinary. 
Matveichuk.  Ivan  Zotovich.  Home  address: 

Lubov  Stepanovna  Matveichuk  (wife),  ul. 
Shkolnaya,  20.  g.  Molbunovo,  Rovenskaya 
oblast  265670,  Soviet  Union,  b.  April  27, 
1917  4  children.  Camp  address:  MKh  324/78 
otr.  3  br.  32,  s.  Raikovtsy,  Khmelnitskaya 
oblast  281428,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested: 
March  17,  1981.  Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

Meged,  Vasily  Karpovich.  Home  address: 
Klavdiya  Makarovna  Meged  (wife),  ul.  No- 
voselovskaya,  44.  g.  Kizlyar.  Dagestanskaya 
ASSR  368800,  Soviet  Union,  b.  August  15. 
1923,  7  children.  Arrested:  AprU  6,  1982. 

Meshko.  Yuri  Vasilievich.  Home  address: 
Anna  Mikhailovna  Meshko  (mother),  S. 
Kinchash  1.  Uzhgorodsky  r-n,  Zakarpats- 
kaya  obi.,  Soviet  Union,  b.  June  10,  1949,  1 
child.  Arrested:  February  9,  1982,  Sentence: 
(2nd)  3  years  ordinary. 

Minayev,  Nikolai  Ivanovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Iroida  Fllippovna  Minayeva  (wife),  ul. 
Novoselskaya,  19,  g.  Orel,  Orlovskaya  oblast 
302004.  Soviet  Union,  b.  April  14,  1929.  Ar- 
rested: February  21, 1982. 

Mikhailenko.  Sergei  Vasilievich.  Home  ad- 
dress-     Raisa      Yakovlevna      MikhaUenko 
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(mother),  ul.  Mukasha  Abdrayeva  80,  g. 
Frunze,  Klrghizskaya  SSR  420046,  Soviet 
Union,  February  28.  1962.  Camp  address:  p/ 
ya  36/1  1-13.  s.  Moldavanovka,  Alamedinsky 
raion.  Klrghizskaya  SSR  722179.  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  August  6,  1981,  Sentence: 
1.5  years  ordinary. 

Mikhailenko.  Yakov  Vasilievich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Vera  Leotlevna  Mikhailenko  (wile), 
ul.  Leningradskaya  122,  g.  Frunze.  Klrghizs- 
kaya SSR  420014.  Soviet  Union,  b.  Septem- 
ber 22,  1951.  2  children.  Camp  address:  p/ya 
36/1  1-13,  s.  Moldavanovka.  Alamedinsky 
raion,  Kirghizskyaa  SSR  722179,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  Augxjst  6,  1981.  Sentence:  2 
years  ordinary. 

Minyakov.  Dmitri  Vasilievich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Valdlmir  Dmitrievich  Minyakov  (son), 
ul.  Sugise,  3,  g.  Valga.  Estonia,  Soviet  Union, 
b.  February  18,  1922,  5  children.  Camp  ad- 
dress: uchr.  AB  281/4.  pos.  Upmar,  g.  Maga- 
dan 685025,  Magdanskaya  oblast,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  January  21.  1981,  Sen- 
tence: 5  years  strict  plus  confiscation. 

Missiruk,  Stepan  Nikltovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Lubov  Petrovna  Missiruk  (wife),  ul. 
Rudneva,  19,  g.  Beltsy,  Moldavskaya  SSR, 
Soviet  Union,  b.  June  6,  1931.  Arrested: 
June  6.  1982. 

Mosha,  Viktor  Kuzmich.  Home  address: 
Nina  Mikhailovna  Mosha  (wile),  ul.  Lermon- 
tova-1.  g.  Dergachl,  Kharkovskaya  oblast. 
Soviet  Union,  b.  November  9.  1935.  Camp 
address:  OR  318/46,  s.  Yekaterinovka,  g. 
Samy,  Rovenskaya  oblast  265452,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  November  10,  1981,  Sen- 
tence: 3  years  strict. 

Makhovitsky,  Fyodor  Mikhailovich.  Home 
address:  Klavdia  Aleksandrovna  Makhovlts- 
kaya  (wile),  ul.  Podvodnika  Kuzmina,  20-1, 
g.  Leningrad  198215,  Soviet  Union,  b.  Octo- 
ber 5,  1930,  7  children.  Camp  address:  K 
231/1-43-8,  p/o  Krutoborka,  Verkhne- 
kamsky  raion,  Klrovskaya  oblast  168233, 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  August  14,  1981,  8 
Sentence:  (2nd). 

Nagomy,  Anatoli  Konstantinovich.  Home 
address:  M.  Kh.  Nagomaya  (mother),  ul.  Is- 
toricheskaya  38,  kv.  53,  g.  Zaporozhye 
330009,  Soviet  Union,  b.  November  14,  1956. 
Arrested:  April  20,  1982.  Sentence:  3  years 
ordinary. 

Nazarevich,  Anton  Antonovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Sofia  Timofeyevna  Nazarevich  (wife), 
ul.  Mayakovskaya,  31  kv.  7,  g.  Lutsk.  Volyns- 
kaya oblast  263002,  Soviet  Union,  b.  July  18, 
1945.  Camp  address:  uchr.  IV  301/59  br.  143, 
s.  Trudovoye,  Peschansky  raion,  Vinnits- 
kaya  oblast  288700,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested: 
January  8,  1982.  Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 
Neufeld,  Heinrlch  Ivanovich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Lilia  Ivanovna  Neufeld  (wife),  ul. 
Krupskaya.  11,  g.  Makinsk.  Tselinograds- 
kaya  obi.,  Kazakhskaya  SSR  474010.  Soviet 
Union,  b.  August  1,  1930,  6  children.  Camp 
address:  ICh  167/5  4-42,  g.  Turkestan, 
Chimketskaya  oblast,  Kazakhskaya  SSR 
487010.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  March  24, 
1981,  Sentence:  3  years  ordinary. 

Nikita,  Georgi  Andryevich.  Home  address: 
ElizaveU  Mefodievna  NikiU  (wife),  ul. 
Borisa  Glavana,  27,  pos.  Strasheny,  Mol- 
davskaya SSR  278250,  Soviet  Union,  b.  De- 
cember 5.  1947.  5  chUdren.  Camp  address:  p/ 
ya  OShch  29/5  "d".  g.  Kagul  278830.  Mol- 
davskaya SSR,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  De- 
cember 16,  1980,  Sentence:  4  years  ordinary 
plus  confiscation. 

Nikitkov,  Aleksandr  Valentinovich.  Home 
address:  Zinaida  Vasilievna  Nikltokova 
(Wife),  ul.  Chapeyeva,  113,  Kanishchevo, 
Ryzanskaya  obi.  391001,  Soviet  Union,  b. 
August  3,  1934,  6  children.  Camp  address:  p/ 
ya    288/1     10-30,    Nizhny    Ingash.    Kras- 
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noyasky  krai  663850.  Soviet  Union.  Arrest- 
ed: September  3,  1979,  Sentence:  3  years 
construction. 

Oleinik,  Pyotr  Ivanovich.  Home  addren: 
Lidia  MikhaUovna  Oleinik  (wife),  ul.  Vatu- 
tina,  9  kv.  4,  g.  Lvov  290005,  g.  Lvov  290005. 
Soviet  Union,  b.  April  10,  1932,  7  children. 
Arrested:  February  23. 1982. 

Oselsky.  Ivan  Zakharovich.  Home  address: 
Maria  Fllippovna  Oselskaya  (wife),  ul.  S. 
Lazo.  5,  P.  Krlkovo.  Krlulyansky  raion,  Mol- 
davskaya SSR  278336.  Soviet  Union,  b.  July 
22,  1939,  7  children.  Camp  address:  p/ya 
OShch  29/3  "D".  pos.  Broneshty,  Or- 
geyevsky  raion,  Moldavskaya  SSR  278421, 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  August  30.  1980, 
Sentence:  5  years  ordinary. 

Otmakhov,  Vladimir  Val^rianovlch.  Home 
address:  Lidia  Otmakhova  (mother),  uL  Ug- 
lerazvedkl,  7,  g.  Angren,  Tashkentakaya 
oblast,  Uzbekskaya  SSR  702500.  Soviet 
Union,  b.  March  10, 1960.  Camp  addreac  ko- 
mendatyra  6.  pos.  Morzhebulak.  g.  Gallloral. 
Dzhezkazgansluiya  oblast.  Soviet  Union.  Ar- 
rested: August  1,  1980,  Sentence:  2  years  or- 
dinary. 

Panlna,  Elizaveta  Abramovna.  Home  ad- 
dress: Sergei  Panina  (son),  s.  AppoUonovka, 
p/o  Yevsyukov.  Isilkulsky  raion,  Omsluya 
oblast  646013,  Soviet  Union,  b.  June  23, 
1950,  1  chUd.  Camp  address:  p/ya  YaV  48/5 
otr.  1  br.  11,  g.  Chelyabinsk  454014,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  March  17,  1981.  Sentence: 
4  years  ordinary. 

Pashko,  Nikolai  Pavlovich.  Home  address: 
Valentina  Petrovna  Pashko  (wife).  »il.  Lis- 
konozhenko,  70,  g.  MUitopol,  Zaporozhskaya 
oblast  332306,  Soviet  Union,  b.  March  17. 
1941,  7  children.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YaYa 
310-77  "B".  g.  Berdyansk  19.  Zaporozhskaya 
oblast  332440.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  May 
12,  1981,  Sentence. 

Pauls,  Ivan  Yakovlevich.  Home  address: 
ul  Donslcaya.  25,  g.  Shakhtinsk.  Karagan- 
dinskaya oblast,  Kazakhskaya  SSR  472350, 
Soviet  Union,  b.  June  2,  1947,  4  children. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  NK  159/7  otr.  5, 
Malena  Dolenka,  Karagandinskaya  obL 
472350.  KazSSR,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested: 
August  11. 1981,  Sentence:  4  years  strict. 

Perebikovsky,  Oleg  Vasilievich.  Home  ad- 
dress: Tatyana  Perebikovsky  (wife),  Krasno- 
dolskaya.  37,  g.  Kishinev  277002.  Moldavs- 
kaya SSR,  Soviet  Union,  b.  September  8. 
1954.  Arrested:  December  12.  1981,  Srai- 
tence:  2  years  ordinary. 

Peredereyev.  Viktor  VasUlevich.  Home  Ad- 
dress: Efroslnya  Ivanovna  Peredereyeva 
(mother),  ul.  Esenina.  43.  g.  Shakhty,  Ros- 
tovskaya  oblast  346000,  Soviet  Union,  b. 
1958.  Arrested:  March  19,  1982,  Sentence: 
(2nd)  2.5. 

Peters,  Danlil  Daniilovlch.  Home  address: 
Ekaterina  Petrovna  Peters  (wife),  ul. 
Ukalnskaya,  53.  s.  Martuk,  Aktyubinskaya 
oblast,  Kazakhskaya  SSR  464020.  Soviet 
Union  b.  March  25,  1915,  5  children.  Camp 
address:  otr.  10  br.  91,  ICH-167/5,  Turkls- 
tan-10,  Chlmkentskaya  oblast  487010.  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  June  9.  1980.  Sentence:  5 
years  strict. 

Peters,  Genrllth  Daniilovlch.  Home  ad- 
dress: ElizaveU  Abramovna  Peters  (wife), 
ul.  Sovietskaya,  5.  s.  Martuk.  Aktyubinskaya 
oblast  464020.  Kazakhskaya  SSR.  Soviet 
Union,  b.  June  18.  1947.  4  children.  Camp 
address:  otr.  8  br.  83,  UK  161/2,  g.  Kustanai 
458012,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  June  9, 
1980.  Sentence:  3  years. 

Peters.  Peter  Abramovich.  Home  address: 
Yadviga  Yakovlevna  Peters  (wife),  ul.  Ak- 
tyubinskaya, 27,  s.  Martuk,  Aktyubinskaya 
oblast,  Kazakhskaya  SSR  464020,  Soviet 
Union,  b.  July  29.  1955.  1  child.  Camp  ad- 
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dress:  uchr. 
Ilisky  raion. 
Soviet  Union, 
tence:  3.5  years 

Plett.  Ivan 
Yakovlevna 
3.  g.  Dushanbe, 
Soviet  Union. 
Camp  address: 
Krasnodarsky 
rested:   June 
strict  plus 

Polushin. 
dress:  Valentii^a 
(wife),  ul. 
348036.  Soviet 
dren.  Camp 
102.  GSP-7,  g 
Arrested: 
(2nd)  3  years 


155/2  "Zh".  p.  Zarechny, 
Alma-Atinsluiya  oblast  483333. 
Vrrested:  June  9.  1980,  Sen- 
ordinary. 
P^trovich.  Home  address:  Frida 
(wife),  ul.  Kovalya,  1/1  kv. 
Tadzhikskaya  SSR  734057. 
March  16.  1937.  9  chUdren. 
p/ya  68/4  "B".  g.  Armavir. 
I  :rai  352900.  Soviet  Union.  Ar- 
1 8.    1980.  Sentence:   4  years 
conf  scatlon. 
Le^nty  Nikolayevlch.  Home  ad- 
Aleksandrovna   Polushina 
Pilitova,  96,  g.  Voroshilovgrad 
1  Jnlon.  b.  July  17.  1938.  7  chll- 
a^lress:  VL  315/30.  otr.  10  br. 
Lvov  290631.  Soviet  Union. 
September    18.    1980.    Sentence: 
St  rict.« 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 

effects  of  the  current 

are  widespread,  hitting 

evety  family  and  business  in 

The  railroad  industry  is 
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C(  ngress  enacted  f ar-reach- 
bfenef it  changes  in  the  rail- 
system  to  keep  it  sol- 
the  1980's.  One  ele- 
legislation  was  a  fail-safe 
I  ection  22  of  the  Railroad 
Act.  Section  22  was  sup- 
that   if  employ- 
assumptions  turned 
optimistic,  railroad  re- 
funds would  be  auto- 
retiuced  in  order  to  bring 
revenues  in  line.  Such  cuts 
by  regulation  and 
iffect  on  the  first  day  of 
ye4r  during  which  the  short- 
in  the  railroad  indus- 
has  fallen  much  more 
even  the  pessimistic  f  ore- 
1981    foresaw.    Instead   of 
5001000   railroad  workers   in 
employment    was    only 
estimates  for  1983  put 
employment   at   385.000,   20 
estimates  of  only  1  year 


projections  from  the  Rail- 
Board  now  indicate 
shortfall  will  occur  May 
current  law  provisions. 
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That  means  section  22  will  require  the 
Board  to  reduce  the  industry  pension 
component  beginning  October  1  of 
this  year.  The  reduction  may  be.  If  the 
situation  does  not  worsen.  25  percent 
of  the  industry  pension  component. 

Benefit  reductions  of  this  magnitude 
are  unthinkable.  That  is  why  Repre- 
sentatives Jenkins,  McEwen.  Matsui. 
Kennellt,  and  I  are  today  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  preclude  such  a 
drastic  benefit  reduction.  The  burden 
of  this  legislation  falls  equally  on 
labor  and  management  by  increasing 
by  2.5  percent  of  taxable  payroll  the 
tax  each  pays  in  support  of  the  indus- 
try pension  component. 

Beneficiaries  as  well  as  current 
workers,  however,  must  be  called  on  to 
share  in  the  sacrifices  needed  to  solve 
the  problems  our  depressed  economy 
continues  to  inflict  on  all  Federal  re- 
tirement programs.  This  is,  in  fact, 
going  to  happen  because  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiaries  already  on  the 
rolls  will  be  affected  by  the  cost-of- 
living  delays  and  taxing  provisions 
proposed  for  social  security. 

We  must  be  sure,  however,  that  we 
have  reliable  figures  for  several  years 
in  the  future  to  avoid  the  uncertainty 
of  last-minute  benefit  reductions  or 
hastily  considered  tax  increases.  That 
Is  why  I  am  strongly  encouraging  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  make 
annual  projections  as  to  the  anticipat- 
ed revenue  to  and  payments  from  the 
railroad  retirement  account  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  the  account  to  pay 
benefits  in  each  of  the  succeeding  5 
years. 

The  projections  should  be  made  on 
or  before  April  1  of  each  year  and 
should  take  into  account  the  anticipat- 
ed experience  with  respect  to  factors 
which  the  Board  deems  appropriate, 
including,  but  certainly  not  limited  to: 

The  level  of  railroad  employment; 

The  increase  in  the  taxable  compen- 
sation base; 

The  rate  of  increase  in  wages  in  the 
railroad  industry; 

The  rate  of  interest  which  the  Board 
will  earn  on  its  funds  or  pay  on  bor- 
rowed funds; 

The  percentage  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index; 

The  rate  of  entitlement  to  annuities 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act; 

The  rate  of  termination  of  annuities 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act; 

The  amount  of  annuities  payable 
under  sections  3(a).  3(b),  4(a),  4(b), 
4(f),  and  4(g)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act; 

The  amount  to  be  borrowed  by,  and 
the  outstanding  obligation  of,  the  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count; and 

The  amount  of  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  attributable  to  ad- 
ministration of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 
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Further,  by  June  1  of  each  year  the 
Board  should  submit  to  Congress  the 
results  of  these  projections  as  well  as 
the  rate  of  tax  which  would  assume 
full  pajrment  of  benefits  over  the  pro- 
jection period  without  borrowing  an 
amount  greater  than  75  percent  of  the 
amount  available  in  any  one  fiscal 
year  under  the  financial  interchange 
with  the  social  security  trust  funds. 

Finally,  the  tax  adjustments  recom- 
mended in  this  report  should  be  borne 
equally  by  employees,  employers,  and 
employee  representatives,  except  that 
no  tier  II  tax  should  be  proposed  for 
employees  whenever  the  tier  II  tax 
rate  for  employers  and  employee  rep- 
resentatives is,  or  would  be  proposed 
to  be.  9.75  percent  or  less. 

The  legislation  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing  is  simple,  evenhanded, 
and  fair.  We  urge  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  continue  their  efforts  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
issue  of  financing  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system.  If  that  is  not  possible, 
however,  our  legislation  will  prevent 
the  unthinkable— a  massive  benefit  re- 
duction. This  has  never  happened 
before,  and  this  Congress  should  not 
let  it  happen  now. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows. 

H.R.  1180 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  additional  financing  for 
the  railroad  retirement  system  by  increas- 
ing the  railroad  retirement  taxes  on  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  employee  repre- 
sentatives 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  INCREASES  IN  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
TAXES. 

(a)  Tax  on  Employees.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  3201  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employ- 
ees) is  amended  by  striking  out  "2.0  per- 
cent" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4.5  per- 
cent". 

(b)  Tax  on  EImployee  Representatives.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  3211  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  tax  on  employee  representa- 
tives) is  amended  by  striking  out  "11.75  per- 
cent" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "14.25 
percent". 

(c)  Tax  on  Employers.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  3221(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  employers)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "11.75  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "14.25  percent". 

(d)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.— The  last 
sentence  of  section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "11.75 
percent"  and  inserting. in  lieu  thereof  "14.25 
percent". 

(e)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  compen- 
sation paid  for  services  rendered  after 
March  31,  1983.* 
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cravane  m.  givens  honored 
in  buffalo 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 


•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Multi- 
Cultural  Institute  in  Buffalo  honored 
a  distinguished  Buffaloian,  Lt.  Col. 
Cravane  M.  Givens  USAF  (Ret.),  by 
dedicating  their  library  media  center 
in  his  name. 

I  would  like  to  join  Colonel  Givens 
many  friends  and  well-wishers  in  west- 
ern New  York  in  congratulating  him 
on  this  honor. 

Dr.  John  Ross  Dixon,  principal  of 
the  King  Institute,  provided  me  with 
the  following  biographical  information 
on  Colonel  Givens.  which  details  the 
outstanding  military  career  and  com- 
munity service  activities  underlying 
this  honor: 

Distinguished  American:  Lt.  Col.  (Cravane 
M.  Givens.  USAP 
The  King  Institute  honored  Lt.  Col.  Cn- 
vane  Givens.  USAF  (Ret.)  by  dedicating  the 
library  media  center  to  him  on  November 
17    1982 

Colonel  Givens  was  selected  because  of  his 
outstanding  military  career  and  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Buffalo  community. 

Colonel  Givens  was  educated  in  the  Buffa- 
lo Public  Schools,  where  he  was  treasurer  of 
his  junior  class,  president  of  his  senior  class, 
and  captain  of  the  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  teams.  He  graduated  cum  laude 
from  North  Carolina  A  &  T  College  where 
he  was  capUin  of  the  football  team  and  an 
organizer  of  the  Lettermen's  Club  of  which 
he  became  president. 

In  1954.  upon  graduation  he  was  commis- 
sioned Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  after  graduation  from 
pilot  school  he  flew  13-29.  C-97  and  KC  97 
aircraft. 

During  this  period,  his  duty  was  per- 
formed in  direct  support  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  operation.  KC-135  Combat  Crews.  In 
1971-72  he  served  as  Chief  Instructor  Pilot 
for  two  KC-135  Squadrons  at  Beale  Air 
Force  Base. 

In  1972.  he  was  assigned  to  the  Base  Com- 
mander Staff  as  Chief  of  Special  Services. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  direction,  super- 
vision and  administration  of  the  Officer's 
Club  the  Non-commissioned  Officer's  Club, 
the  Base  Recreation  Program,  Aero  Club. 
Library  and  all  funds  not  appropnated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
budgets  for  aU  these  activities  was 
$1,410,000  with  usage  by  more  than  10,000 
people  a  year. 

Colonel  Givens'  outstanding  military 
career  is  highlighted  by  his  military  awards 
and  decorations.  These  include  Command 
Pilot  The  Air  Medal.  3  Air  Force  Commen- 
dation Medals.  National  Defense  Service 
Medal  4  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit 
Awards.  Southeast  Asia  Service  Medal  with 
two  Battle  Stars  and  the  RepubUc  of  Viet- 
nam Commendation  Medal. 

Since  his  retirement.  Colonel  Givens  has 
been  active  in  the  Buffalo  community.  He 
has  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Transportation  Authority  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Metropolitan  Transpor- 
tation Center. 
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Colonel  Givens  was  instrumenUl  In  rees- 
Ublishing  the  Canisius  College  varsity  foot- 
ball program.  He  is  Basileus  of  Phi  Omega 
Chapter  of  Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity,  a 
trustee  and  vice  chairman  of  100  Black  Men 
of  Buffalo,  a  member  of  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation. Retired  Officers  Association  and  the 
Buffalo  Aero  Club.  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
WiUlam  Emslie  Y.M.C.A.  Board  of  Manag- 
ers and  Chairman  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Memorial  Trust  Fund. 

Colonel  Givens  has  had  the  loving  support 
of  his  wife  Rhudine  since  1955,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  his  children,  Robert  and  Dawn. 

Because  of  Col.  Cravane  M.  Givens'  many 
outstanding  military  and  community  contri- 
butions, it  is  easily  understood  why  the 
school  chose  to  name  their  library  the  Col. 
Cravane  M.  Givens  Library  Media  Center.* 
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HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENHSTLVAHIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague.  Jim  Oberstar.  released 
a  report  titled  "The  SUte  of  the 
Region:  1983."  This  report,  produced 
by  the  staff  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition,  reviews  the 
social,  economic,  and  demographic 
trends  taking  place  in  the  18  North- 
eastern and  Midwestern  States.  The 
report's  highlight  Include: 

Between  1970  amd  1980.  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region's  population  growth  was 
only  2  2  percent,  compared  to  20.4  percent 
for  the  South  and  West:  This  slower  growth 
cost  our  region  15  seats  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  as  a  result  of  reapportion- 
ment; -  .. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
census,  an  entire  census  region— the  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  lost  population; 

Between  1976  and  1981.  the  gap  between 
the  region  In  both  personal  and  disposable 
Income  narrowed.  Average  per  caplU 
income  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  to- 
creased  by  58.4  percent  compared  to  a  63.4 
percent  rise  for  the  South  and  West; 

In  1981.  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  with 
45  percent  of  the  nation's  population,  had 
over  58  percent  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed; ,  , 

Investments  in  non-resldentlal  construc- 
tion in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  In- 
creased by  75.6  percent  between  1976  and 
1981,  well  below  the  national  average  of  124 
percent;  . 

The  Northeast-Midwest  region  produces 
less  than  one-third  of  the  coal  It  uses,  less 
than  three  percent  of  the  gas  and  oil  and 
none  of  the  uranium.  In  1980,  household 
energy  bills  In  the  region  averaged  $1,190, 
compared  to  $775  for  the  South  and  West; 

In  fiscal  1982,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  spent 
only  $6  per  capita  In  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region,  compared  to  $20  per  caplU  In  the 
South  and  West; 

Over  the  six-year  period  from  fiscal  1975 
through  fiscal  1980.  the  18  sUtes  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  sent  $201  billion 
more  in  Uxes  to  Washington  than  they  got 
back  in  federal  spending.  In  fiscal  1980 
alone,  the  regional  deficit  was  $36  billion; 
and 
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In  1982.  80  percent  of  defense  installa- 
tions. 75  percent  of  personnel,  and  60  per- 
cent of  prime  contracts  went  to  Southern 
and  Western  states. 

In  an  articulate  statement  accompa- 
nying the  report,  Representative 
Oberstar  begins  to  lay  out  a  positive 
agenda  for  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region— an  agenda  that  builds  on  the 
enormous  strengths  of  our  region  and 
one  that  should  receive  broad  biparti- 
san support.  The  agenda  is  not  a  grab 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  Federal  pie 
for  the  States  in  our  region;  rather  it 
is  a  sensible  program  that  recognizes 
that  the  entire  Nation's  economic  re- 
covery will  be  impeded  as  long  as  one 
of  its  major  regions  is  mired  in  eco- 
nomic distress. 

Representetive  Jim  Oberstar  will  be 
in  an  unique  position  to  lead  this 
effort.  Not  only  does  he  chair  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  but  last  week  he 
was  elected  cochair  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Congressional  Coalition.  He 
has  consistently  demonstrated  during 
his  8  years  in  Congress  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  problems  facing  our  older  cities 
and  the  political  skill  necessary  to  con- 
tinue being  one  of  our  region's  leading 
advocates  for  public  policies  that 
insure  balanced  national  growth.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  this  statement  for 
the  Record  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  the  serious  consideration  it  de- 
serves. 


Statement  op  Hon.  James  L.  Oberstar.  Co- 
chair,  Northeast-Midwest  Congressiok- 
AL  Coalition  on  State  op  the  Region 
In  1976,  I  joined  with  Congressmen  Mike 
Harrington,  Frank  Horton,  Bob  Edgar  and  a 
number  of  other  Members  from  Northeast- 
em   and   Midwestern   states   to   form   the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coalition. 
We  acted  not  in  the  spirit  of  fomenting 
sectionalism  and  disharmony.  Rather,  we 
formed  the  Coalition  In  response  to  the  dec- 
ades-long pattern  of  federal  policies  which 
discriminated  against  the  economic  interests 
of  the  people  we  represented  in  the  House. 
In  the  past  six  years,  while  working  to 
change  those  policies,  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  avoiding  the  trap  of  devlslve  sectional- 
ism. 

We  make  the  distinction  between  section- 
alism and  regionalism.  The  former  under- 
cuts national  values  while  the  latter  holds 
that  national  policies  must  (1)  recognize  the 
reality  of  differences  among  the  regions  of 
the  country;  and  (2)  respond  equitably  to 
those  differences. 

We  are  meeting  with  you  today  to  discuss 
the  state  of  the  region.  Ideally,  the  State  of 
the  Union  message,  to  be  given  on  Tuesday, 
would  recognize  that  there  are  differences 
among  regions,  and  those  differences  are  af- 
fected by  national  policy— negatively  in  the 
case  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  region. 

As  those  of  us  who  represent  this  region 
in  the  Congress  are  too  well  aware,  the  state 
of  our  region  is  not  good.  Job  losses  In  the 
Midwest  have  been  the  heaviest  in  the 
nation.  Agricultural  receipts  grew  slower  in 
the  Midwest  than  In  the  South  and  the 
West  Auto  production  In  1982  dropped  even 
below  the  levels  for  1981.  The  steel  industry 
produced  at  less  than  45  percent  of  capacity. 
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On  October  31  1982.  the  states  of  our 
region  owed  $8.|  billion  to  the  federal  un- 
employment irisurance  trust  fund,  an 
amount  likely  tc  grow  before  the  end  of  the 
recession. 

I  am  very  muc  h  concerned  that  Tuesday's 
State  of  the  tnion,  and  the  President's 
budget  message  lue  the  following  week,  will 
present  policy  ind  budget  proposals  unre- 
sponsive to  not  I  tnly  the  actual  state  of  the 
union,  but  parti  :ularly  to  the  state  of  our 
region. 

I  represent  a  ( 'ongresslonal  district  which 
contains  a  me  ropolitan  area  with  the 
second  highest  anemployment  rate  in  the 
nation.  The  entire  Midwest,  and  especially 
those  areas  heivily  reliant  on  steel  and 
automobile  indu  itries,  has  borne  the  heavi- 
est burden  of  thi  current  recession.  In  Octo- 
ber, five  of  sever  Midwestern  states  had  un- 
employment rat  s  above  the  national  aver- 
age. 

The  purpose  c  I  this  meeting  today,  how- 
ever, is  not  mere  y  to  catalogue  the  econom- 
ic indicators  ol  our  regional  depression. 
Rather,  the  Coi  lition's  purpose  is  to  work 
positively  and  at  tively  for  changes  in  feder- 
al policy. 

The  policies  of  the  present  Administration 
ignore  fundame  ntal  economic  differences 
between  our  re  [ion  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Propose<i  reductions  in  social  pro- 
grams would  hil  our  region  hardest  while 
increases  in  defe  ise  spending  to  benefit  our 
region  least. 

The  Northeu  t-Midwest  Coalition  last 
week  released  "jhe  Pentagon  Tilt,"  a  com- 
prehensive studfl  of  regional  biases  and  de- 
fense spending  a  nd  strategy.  Per  capita  de- 
fense spending  n  fiscal  year  1983  in  the 
Northeast  and  M  idwest  is  $279;  in  the  South 
and  West,  it  is  $754;  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  it  is  $539.  The  defense  policies  of  the 
Reagan  Adminis  ration  will  only  exacerbate 
the  regional  dii  crepancies  and  the  corre- 
sponding effect  ( n  local  economies. 

Similar  diacrep  uicies  exist  in  allocation  of 
spending  for  wat  ;r  resource  projects  and  for 
energy  and  syntl  etic  fuels  development. 

While  increasi  ng  defense  spending  and 
drawing  revenue  i  away  from  our  region,  the 
Administration  las  consistently  proposed 
abolishing  those  programs  most  essential  to 
meeting  the  paijticular  needs  of  an  older, 
energy  dependeilt,  industrialized  region  of 
the  country. 

If  the  fiscal  sear  1984  budget  priorities 
continue  the  trei  ids  of  the  previous  Reagan 
Administration  I  ludgets,  we  may  see  such 
proposals  as  95  i  ercent  reduction  in  energy 
conservation  pn  grams,  the  elimination  of 
the  Economic  I>  velopment  Administration, 
and  severe  reductions  in  education  pro- 
grams, mass  traz  sit  and  low-income  fuel  as- 
sistance. 

In  1981,  Presi<ent  Reagan  proposed,  and 
unfortunately.  Congress  approved,  tremen- 
dous reductions  in  the  federal  unemploy- 
ment compensa  ion  program.  Since  that 
time,  unemployn  lent  has  risen  3  percentage 
points  to  post-de  ^ression  record  levels,  with 
the  highest  uneo  iployment  rates  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

Reductions  in  I  he  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  1  lave  made  the  federal  gov- 
enunent  unable  to  respond  adequately  to 
the  needs  of  oui  region's  unemployed.  The 
emergency,  temp  Drary  federal  supplemental 
compensation  pi  sgram  passed  by  Congress 
last  summer  and  extended  in  the  Surface 
Transportation  j  Let  of  1982.  wiU  expire  on 
March  31,  1983.  If  the  Administration  con- 
tinues its  policy  Df  limiting  the  federal  role 
in  providing  relief  to  the  unemployed,  and  if 
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Congress  were  to  fail  to  reverse  that  policy, 
most  of  the  states  of  our  region,  as  well  as 
the  entire  nation,  would  be  without  any  un- 
employment compensation  program  beyond 
the  basic  state  program. 

These  reductions  have  had  a  particular  in- 
fluence on  the  state  of  the  region  because 
60%  of  those  workers  unemployed  for  26 
weeks  or  more  are  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest,  a  region  with  only  45%  of  the  na- 
tion's population. 

In  the  short-term,  the  state  of  the  region 
wiU  require  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion policy  which  is  more  responsive  to  real 
needs  than  that  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. 

Similarly,  the  Coalition  must  continue  in 
the  98th  Congress  those  efforts  which  in 
the  97th  Congress  resulted  in:  restoration  of 
funds  for  the  low-income  energy  assistance 
program;  retention  of  the  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  program  as  a  separate 
entity,  rather  than  as  part  of  the  Communi- 
ty Development  Block  Grant  program  as 
proposed  by  the  Administration:  and  preser- 
vation of  eiducation  funding  and  expansion 
of  innovative  job  creation  programs.  Our 
region  needs  a  major  Jobs  progrsun  this 
year. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  co-chalr  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coalition, 
I  Chair  the  House  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee.  Our  Subcommittee  has  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  which  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  proposed  abol- 
ishing. EDA  has  provided  essential  funding 
for  local  community  economic  development 
efforts;  our  state  governments  lack  the 
budget  siurpluses  enjoyed  by  energy-rich 
states  in  the  south  and  west  necessary  to 
assume  EDA's  role. 

In  August,  the  House  passed  the  National 
Development  Investment  Act  written  by  our 
Subcommittee.  It  would  re-write  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  Aimed  at 
rebuilding  the  economic  base  of  our  nation's 
distressed  areas,  the  bill  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  communities  in  the  northeast  and 
midwest  regions.  It  puts  added  emphasis  on 
infrastructure  repair  and  rehabilitation  in- 
steati  of  new  construction. 

This  legislation,  with  an  aimual  authoriza- 
tion of  $500  million,  received  the  support  of 
85  percent  of  the  Coalition's  bipartisan 
membership. 

Out  state  of  the  region  message  today,  I 
hope,  presents  a  realistic  assessment  of  not 
only  the  economic  condition  of  our  region, 
but  of  the  kind  of  activities  that  the  Coali- 
tion has  and  will  continue  to  undertake  and 
respond  to  that  assessment.  Our  Coalition  is 
bipartisan.  We  are  to  some  extent  limited  in 
that  we  act  through  consensus— a  factor 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  source  of  strength. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Coalition  has  in  the 
past  put  partisan  differences  aside  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  region,  we  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, continue  to  do  that  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

Our  region  has  been  hurt  by  those  Admin- 
istration policies  which  do  not  reflect  the 
region's  economic  realities  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  of  financially  strapped  state 
and  local  governments.  Budgets  which  call 
for  substantial  reductions  in  community  de- 
velopment, low-income  fuel  assistance,  caps 
on  Medicaid,  are  anathema  to  the  needs  of 
our  people. 

Budgets  which  shift  federal  spending 
from  domestic  programs  to  defense  spend- 
ing exacerbate  existing  inequities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  defense  expenditures.  We  are  a 
region   where   only    two   states   have   per 
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capita  defense  spending  above  the  national 
average.  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland;  a 
region  where  per  capita  defense  expenditure 
in  one  state,  Wisconsin,  is  one-tenth  of  the 
average  per  capita  spending  in  the  west. 
The  state  of  the  region  requires  the  Coali- 
tion to  work  to  modify  that  pattern  of  gov- 
ernment spending.  In  a  region  that  is  viru- 
tally  totally  dependent  on  outside  sources  of 
natural  gas  and  fuel  oil,  the  Coalition  must 
beware  of  proposals  calling  for  accelerated 
decontrol  of  natural  gas,  imposition  of  oil 
import  fees,  and  the  use  of  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  funds  for  technologies  inappro- 
priate to  the  northeast  and  the  midwest. 

I  very  much  wish  that  the  President  on 
Tuesday  would  provide  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  its  re- 
gions, and  that  the  budget  message  present- 
ed six  days  later  would  be  based  upon  that 
realistic  assessment. 

It  is  the  Coalition's  objective  to  insure 
that  the  budget  and  energy  policies  ap- 
proved by  Congress  will  reflect  the  assess- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  region  which  we 
have  given  today.* 


THE  IITH  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL  OP 
WHALES 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

or  cALiroRif  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  years 
ago,  while  a  member  of  the  California 
Legislature  it  was  my  privilege  to 
sponsor  legislation  which  designated 
the  California  gray  whale  as  the  offi- 
cial State  marine  mammal,  which  will 
be  honored  at  Dana  Point,  Calif., 
starting  February  18,  1983,  during  the 
11th  Annual  Festival  of  Whales. 

This  unusual  celebration  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
honoring  the  "Eschrichtius  Robus- 
tus,"  as  the  gray  whale  is  known 
among  biologists,  the  great  beast 
which  spends  half  its  life  traveling  to 
and  from  Mexico  and  Alaska. 

For  those  in  this  body  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  whale, 
and  I  suspect  that  this  might  include  a 
high  percentage  of  the  membership, 
the  gray  whale  can  attain  a  length  of 
up  to  50  feet  and  weigh  as  much  as  40 
tons,  living  an  estimated  40  years— 20 
of  those  years  passing  up  and  down 
the  California  coastline. 

At  Dana  Point  the  whales  come  un- 
usually close  to  the  shore,  providing  a 
close  look  from  shore  or  from  sightsee- 
ing boats,  of  the  massive  mammals  as 
they  pass  by  in  leisurely  fashion. 

The  gray  whale  spends  about  3 
months  each  year  in  the  frigid  waters 
of  Alaska  where  it  gorges  itself  on  the 
abundant  supply  of  sea  life,  building  a 
large  protective  layer  of  blubber  for 
protection  against  the  cold.  When  the 
ice  begins  to  form  in  the  Bering  Sea 
the  whales  begin  their  migration 
south,  spending  3  months  moving 
along  the  coast  of  North  America  at 
speeds  up  to  100  miles  a  day. 


Their  destination  is  the  lagoons  of 
Baja  California,  where  the  calving 
grounds  are  located  and  the  newborn 
whales  learn  to  survive  in  the  warm, 
salty  water  before  they  must  begin 
their  trek  northward  in  the  spring. 

The  annual  migration  is  not  a  pre- 
cise function,  causing  both  northward- 
bound  and  southbound  whales  to  pass 
Dana  Point  at  the  same  time  in  mid- 
winter. For  this  reason,  the  Festival  of 
Whales  is  held  for  three  weekends  in 
late  February  and  early  March. 

Local  residents  and  vacationers  In 
California  will  not  spend  their  entire 
time  at  Dana  Point  watching  the 
whales  pass  by.  There  will  be  a  parade 
on  February  26,  there  will  be  a  salute 
to  the  heritage  of  Dana  Point  Habor,  a 
geology  walk,  introduction  of  a  bluff- 
top  view  park,  a  tour  of  the  tidepools, 
and  visits  to  the  new  Nautical  Herit- 
age Museum. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  a  part 
of  California  gray  whale  lore  and  to 
Uke  this  opportunity  to  salute  Dana 
Point,  its  citizens,  and  its  Festival  of 
Whales.* 


JOSEPH   LUCA:   MEDAL   OF 
HONOR    CHRONOLOGY    OP 

EVENTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 


•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  proud  today  to  be  reintroduc- 
ing a  private  bill  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Luca,  a  Vietnam  veteran,  a  for- 
gotten hero.  Mr.  Luca's  exceptional 
acts  of  bravery  prompted  a  recommen- 
dation by  his  commanding  officer  for 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
While  there  Is  almost  universal  agree- 
ment that  Joe  Luca  is  deserving  of  this 
medal,  it  has  yet  to  be  awarded. 

Our  former  colleague  in  the  House, 
Representative  Toby  Moffett,  spent 
several  years  working  toward  the 
granting  of  this  award.  The  legislation 
he  originally  introduced  waives  the 
time  limltotions  on  the  granting  of 
such  an  award,  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  award  Joseph  Luca  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  This  legislation  is  not 
enough,  however,  the  case  must  still 
be  moved  administratively. 

In  reintroducing  this  legislation,  I 
will  continue  to  work  on  behalf  of  Joe 
Luca.  To  provide  some  background  on 
the  complexities  of  these  proceedings, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  chronology  of  events  regard- 
ing the  Luca  case. 
The  chronology  follows: 
Joseph  Luca,  Medal  or  Honor  Case, 
Chronolooy 
3/5/67— Corporal  Joseph  Luca.  serving  as 
nmner  and  interpreter  with  Company  P, 
2nd  Battalion.  7th  Marines  attached  to  the 
3rd  Battalion,  7th  Marines  performs  acts  of 
conspicuous  bravery.  Description  of  action 
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made  by  commanding  officer  (then)  Capt. 
O.M.  Whipple.  Shortly  thereafter,  Capt. 
Whipple  recommends  that  the  Medal  of 
Honor  be  awarded  Corporal  Luca  and  the 
recommendation  proceeds  up  the  chain  of 
command.  2nd  Battalion  Commanding  Offi- 
cer Warren  P.  Kitterman,  recommends 
Navy  Cross  and  this  award  is  approved  by 
all  except  Commander,  U.S.  MUitary  Assist- 
ance Group  (General  W.C.  Westmoreland). 
In  December  1967.  the  Navy  Cross  was  be- 
stowed on  Joseph  Luca. 

7/14/79— Joseph  Luca.  now  a  resident  of 
New  Britain.  Coruiecticut.  contacts  Con- 
gressman Toby  Moffett's  district  office  re- 
questing the  Congressman's  assistance  to 
upgrade  the  Navy  Cross  award  to  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  ^^        ^  _^ 

7/20/79— Moffetfs  dtetrict  staff  contacts 
(then  )  Lt.  Colonel  Oliver  Whipple  to  dis- 
cuss the  Luca  case.  Whipple's  strong  sUte- 
ment  of  conviction  about  the  original  Medal 
of  Honor  recommendation  persuades  Mof fet 
to  commit  himself  to  seeking  the  upgrading 
of  the  Luca  award.  „  .  .  „„ 

Moffett  writes  to  Lt.  Col.  M.L.  Hefti.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Liaison  Officer,  requesting  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  downgrading  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  recommendation. 

8/2/79— Response  received  from  Decora- 
tions and  Medals  Branch,  U8MC,  that 
Joseph  Luca's  files  would  have  to  be  pulled 
from  the  Records  Center  in  St.  louis. 

8/21/79— Further  response  from  Colonel 
RL.  Belli,  Director  of  Personnel  Services 
USMC.  to  the  effect  that  a  review  of  the 
Luca  case  shows  that  Mr.  Luca's  "service  did 
not  meet  the  very  rigid  criteria  for  the 
Medal  of  Honor  but  could  be  properly  recog- 
nized by  the  award  of  the  Navy  Cross."  In 
the  absence  of  new  and  material  evidence  to 
the  case,  consideration  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  is  precluded.  ..».     ,  t  . 

9/21/79— Letter  received  from  (then)  Lit. 
Col.  Whipple  with  enclosures:  his  rough 
draft  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  recommenda- 
tion and  other  medal  recommendations  sub- 
mitted from  the  same  battle.  Also  reiterated 
was  (then)  Lt.  Colonel  Whipple's  commit- 
ment to  Mr.  Luca's  case:  "There  is  absolute- 
ly no  question  in  my  own  mind  that  Joe  de- 
served the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  his  conspicuous  gallantry  on  5  March. 
His  acts  of  bravery  were  far  and  above  that 
which  could  be  expected  of  a  Marine  in 
combat."  .     . 

10/11/79— Moffett  writes  to  Commandant 
of  USMC  requesting  reconsideration  of  the 
Luca  case,  specifying  (then)  Lt.  Col.  Whip- 
ple's strong  convictions  as  evidence  In  the 
letter  of  9/21/79. 

11/19/79— Response  received  from  colo- 
nel Belli.  Including  the  names  of  the  officers 
who  signed  off  on  the  original  Luce  award 
recommendation,  a  list  of  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  who  were  foreign  bom  (Mr.  Luca 
was  an  Italian  citizen  at  the  time  of  the 
battle),  and  a  copy  of  the  policy  for  process- 
ing Medal  of  Honor  recommendations. 
Whipple's  statements  are  not  considered  to 
be  evidence  In  support  of  Mr.  Luca's  case. 

11/28/79— Moffett's  district  sUff  discusses 
the  USMC  response  with  Colonel  Whipple. 
It  Is  decided  that  Colonel  Whipple  will 
review  his  files,  maps,  etc.  on  the  battle  to 
reconstruct  the  action  and  develop  new  and 
material  evidence. 

1/25/80— Letter  received  from  Whipple, 
sUtlng  that  his  exhaustive  reconstruction 
and  reconsideration  of  the  battle  do  not 
render  any  additional  significant  facts  that 
could  be  considered  new  and  different. 
Again  stating  his  convictions  in  this  matter, 
he  pledges  his  support  for  any  action  Con- 
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gressman  Moffett  can  take  on  Btr.  Luca's 

behalf. 

5/8/80— Congressman  Moffett  introduces 
HR  7324,  a  private  bill  which  waives  time 
llmiUtlons  and  authorizes  the  President  to 
award  Joseph  Luca  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
The  bill  Is  'cosponsored"  (i.e.  strongly  sup- 
ported, private  legislation  cannot  be  cospon- 
sored) by  Reps.  Jim  Uoyd,  William  Ratch- 
fortl,  and  Chris  Dodd:  It  Is  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

This  legislation  is  supported  and  endorsed 
by  various  state  veterans  groups  and  sUte 
officials.  '  ^ 

8/19/80— The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
at  its  81st  National  Convention  in  Chicago, 
approves  Resolution  301  in  support  of  a 
Medal  of  Honor  for  Joseph  Luca,  prompted 
by  Moffett's  legislation. 

9/3/80— Moffett  writes  to  Commandant  of 
the  USMC.  Informing  him  of  HR  7324,  and 
requesting  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Awards  Board  which  recommended  the 
Navy  Cross  to  SecNav. 

10/9/80— VPW  Legislation  Director  writes 
to  Rep.  Richard  White,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation,  In  support  of  HR  7234. 

10/20/80— Moffett  writes  to  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  requesting  his  consideration 
of  the  Luca  case. 

10/30/80— Acknowledgement  received 

from  the  White  House,  promising  a  Defense 
Department  review  and  further  response. 

11/4/80— Response  received  from  Colonel 
BeUi  in  regard  to  request  for  Awards  Board 
minutes:  "The  Navy  Board  does  not  main- 
tain a  record  of  discussions  at  Board  meet- 
ings." Enclosed  with  response  are  an  extract 
from  the  Board  citing  the  recommendation 
of  the  Navy  Ooss  for  Joseph  Luca  and  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  entire  chain 
of  command  on  the  Luca  award. 

11/20/80— Response  received  from  J.  A. 
Doyle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics) 
following  up  on  White  House  acknowledge- 
ment. A  complete  reply  is  promised  after  a 
review  of  the  Luca  case  is  performed. 

11/24/80— Further  response  received  from 
Mr  Doyle:  new  and  substantial  evidence  has 
not  been  brought  to  the  Luca  case  and 
therefore  the  case  cannot  be  reopened. 

4/30/81— Congressman  Moffett  reintro- 
duces the  Medal  of  Honor  legislation  for 
Joseph  Luca.  this  time  numbered  HR  3366. 
Prominent  supporters  are  Reps.  Ratchford. 
Jack  Brinkley,  and  Nicholas  Mavroules. 
Again,  the  bill  is  referred  to  the  Personnel 
Subcommittee. 

5/12/81— VFW  Legislative  Director  again 
writes  letter  of  endorsement  to  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman,  now  Rep.  Bill  Nichols,  and 
requests  advancement  of  HR  3366. 

7/27/81— Letter  received  from  retired  Lt. 
Col  Warren  Kitterman.  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  2nd  Battalion.  7th  Marines, 
during  the  time  that  Joseph  Luca  per- 
formed his  acU  of  bravery.  Lt.  Col.  Kitter- 
man had  been  contacted  by  Colonel  Whip- 
ple via  telephone  and  was  requested  to  re- 
consider the  events  which  occurred  on 
March  5,  1967  and  the  subsequent  Medal  of 
Honor  recommendation. 

Lt.  Col.  Kitterman  states  that  he  was  con- 
vinced by  the  verbal  accounts  of  the  Battle 
that  Joseph  Luca  should  receive  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  However,  he  downgraded  that 
award  recommendation  for  two  reasons: 
concern  for  the  stability  of  Joseph  Luca  m 
regard  to  the  considerable  publicity  sur- 
rounding his  actions  in  the  battle  and  a 
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interest  In  free  traffic  and  trade,  and.  last    fy  their  experiences  and  to  explain  their 
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A^istant  Secy,  of  Navy,  explain- 

process  and  abstaiining  from 

involvement  in  the  Luca  case  before  the 

has  the  opportunity  to  act. 

Noting  at  the  Members  Dining 

Capitol  with  Moffett,  Kitter- 

Bronars,  and  Moffett  staffer 


Reponse 


who   is   head   of   the 
Awards  Board,  explains  that 
in  Lt.  Col.  Kitterman's  letter 
constitute  new  and  material  evidence 
case.  He  cannot  recommend  to 
Commandant  that  the  Luca  case  be  re- 
basis  of  the  Kitterman  state- 
Bsue  of  a  possibly  prejudicial 
original  award  recommenda- 
's  downgrading  of  the 
be  construed  to  imply  that 
x>mmand  would  have  respond- 
diffe  rently  to  the  original  recom- 
qurther.  the  statements  of  Mrs. 
cannot    be    construed    to 
Awards  Board  actually  de- 
awardkig  Luca  the  Medal  of  Honor. 


B  onars. 


th; 
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Bronars  does  not  thlnJc  that  Mrs.  White 
could  have  been  present  at  the  Awards 
Board  meetings,  in  the  first  place. 

All  the  same.  General  Bronars  voices  in- 
terest in  the  Luca  case  and  suggests  that 
the  other  living  members  of  Company  "F" 
be  contacted  to  determine  whether  they 
have  recollections  of  Luca's  actions  that 
may  shed  new  light  on  the  case.  Col.  Whip- 
ple is  appointed  to  track  down  the  6  living 
ex-Marines  and  request  their  assistance. 
Moffett's  office  will  aid  Col.  Whipple  in  any 
way  possible. 

1/82— Letter  received  from  Corporal  Brian 
T.  IDaly,  an  eyewitness  of  Mr.  Luca's  actions 
in  the  battle  of  3/5/67.  Mr.  Daly  submiU  his 
own  recollections  of  that  day. 

1/15/82— Moffett  writes  to  USMC  Com- 
mandant Robert  H.  Barrow  requesting  that 
the  Daly  letter  be  reviewed  as  new  and  ma- 
terial evidence  in  the  Luca  case. 

2/9/82— General  Bronars  responds  to  Mof- 
fett letter  regarding  Daly  account.  He  states 
that  the  Daly  information  is  neither  new  or 
material  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
as  justification  for  reopening  Mr.  Luca's 
case.  The  General  requests  a  meeting  with 
Moffett  and  Colonel  Whipple,  at  the  Con- 
gressman's convenience,  to  further  discuss 
the  Luca  case. 

11/9/82— Moffett  writes  to  W.  Dean 
Pfeifer,  Executive  Director  of  Board  for 
Correction  of  Naval  Records,  requesting  the 
Board  to  review  the  case  under  the  author- 
ity of  Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code  which  states 
that  a  military  record  can  be  corrected  if 
necessary  "to  correct  an  error  or  remove  an 
injustice. "  Moffett's  contention:  that  Lt. 
Col.  Kitterman's  downgrading  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  which  even  he  believed  to  be  jus- 
tified, resulted  in  an  error  and  injustice  to 
Mr.  Luca. 

11/22/82— At  the  request  of  Moffett  staff. 
Board  Executive  Director  responds  in  writ- 
ing that  the  Luca  case  cannot  be  opened  for 
review  unless  the  legislation  waiving  time 
limitations  is  enacted.  A  copy  is  sent  to  Rep. 
Nichols  of  the  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee with  jurisdiction  over  the  Moffett  bill. 
The  Board's  approach  to  Moffett's  request 
for  a  review  of  the  case  is  contrary  to  the 
administrative  avenue  pursued  for  past 
three  years.  Subsequent  phone  conversation 
with  staff  from  the  sutxsonunittee  makes 
two  things  clear:  the  subcommittee  remains 
cautious  about  moving  on  Moffett  bill  and 
the  bill  need  not  move  before  a  Board 
review  of  the  Luca  case.  Subcommittee  staff 
suggests  that  Rep.  Nichols  might  be  con- 
vinced to  assist  Moffett  in  petitioning  the 
case  with  the  Board.* 


RESTORING 
BENEFITS 
WORKERS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
FOR        RAILROAD 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PKRKSTLVAIf lA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  restore  ex- 
tended benefits  under  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  program  for 
railroad  employees  with  less  than  10 
years  service.  Under  the  railroad  un- 
emplojrment  program,  all  employees 
receive  26  weeks  of  regular  benefits. 
Employees  with  more  than  10  years  of 
service  receive  an  additional  13  weeks 
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of  extended  benefits:  employees  with 
IS  years  of  service  get  an  additional  26 
weeks  in  extended  benefits.  Employees 
with  less  than  10  years  of  service  re- 
ceive no  extended  benefits. 

Prior  to  1981,  employees  with  less 
than  10  years  service  received  13  weeks 
of  extended  benefits,  like  employees 
with  over  10  years  service.  Extended 
benefits  were  inadvertently  eliminated 
by  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981— which  I  opposed— by  a  provision 
that  repealed  the  national  trigger. 

The  national  trigger  was  a  mecha- 
nism which  would  automatically  make 
extended  benefits  start  for  covered  in- 
dividuals when  unemployment  nation- 
ally reached  a  certain  level.  Prior  to 
1981,  and  enactment  of  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  program  was  tied  to  the  na- 
tional trigger— extended  benefits 
would  become  available  to  railroad  em- 
ployees with  less  than  10  years  service 
If  the  national  trigger  went  into  effect. 
Agreeing  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. Congress  put  in  instead  a  State- 
by-State  trigger  that  would  activate 
extended  benefits  for  the  general— 
nonrailroad— unemployment  program, 
but  failed  to  do  so  for  the  railroad  un- 
employment program. 

Therefore,  for  railroad  employees 
with  less  than  10  years  service,  the  na- 
tional trigger,  triggering  their  ex- 
tended benefits,  is  now  nonexistent. 

My  bill  would  restore  extended  bene- 
fits up  to  13  weeks  for  unemployed 
railroad  employees  with  less  than  10 
years  service.  This  is  a  particularly 
vulnerable  group  of  people.  Many  em- 
ployees with  under  10  years  of  service 
are  people  in  the  20  to  35  age  bracket, 
with  yoimg  children  and  mortgages. 
Unemployment  comes  at  a  particularly 
difficult  time  in  their  lives.  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  scary  prospect  for  anyone, 
but  for  a  yoimg  person  with  young 
children  it  is  especially  harsh. 

I  see  few  hopeful  signs  that  our 
economy  is  picking  up.  For  the  rail- 
road industry,  vigorous  economic  ac- 
tivity across  the  board  means  more 
railroad  business.  I  sincerely  hope  we 
can  enact  policies  in  this  Congress 
that  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work 
and  revitalize  our  stagnant  economy. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues at  this  point  a  letter  I  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents  who 
poignantly  describes  his  plight: 

PiTTSBiniGH,  December  24, 19S2. 

Deak  Sir:  I,  and  my  friends,  are  unem- 
ployed from  the  railroad.  We  have  families 
to  feed  and  bills  to  pay;  this  is  a  time  when 
we  need  these  benefits  the  most.  Now  they 
are  being  cut.  The  current  amount  is 
$125.00  per  week  maximiun  with  no  exten- 
sions. This  comes  at  a  very  bad  time.  Be- 
cause of  this  depression,  my  friends  are 
losing  their  families  and  possessions. 

I  hope  you  will  support  our  views  on  a 
greater  amount  of  unemployment,  and  an 
extension  of  benefits,  for  "We  are  our 
brothers'  keeper." 
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Thank  you  for  your  time  and  God  bless. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  R.  Maixoy.« 


EXCLUSIONARY  IMMIGRATION 
LAWS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 


m  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
thousands  of  lesbian  and  gay  visitors 
are  denied  entry  into  the  United 
States  because  of  an  exclusionary  pro- 
vision in  our  immigration  laws. 

This  exclusionary  policy,  which  is 
based  on  a  person's  sexual  orientation, 
violates  the  fundamental  human 
rights  that  this  country  was  founded 
on.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
United  States,  which  should  be  a 
•guardian  of  basic  human  and  civu 
rights. "  is  the  only  country  with  this 
abhorrent  policy  of  excluding  lesbian 
and  gay  foreigners. 

At  recent  hearings  on  the  effects  oi 
U.S.  immigration  measures  on  homo- 
sexuals. I  foimd  the  testimonies  of  two 
Dutch  citizens— Rob  Pistor  and  Sylvia 
Borren-to  be  particularly  Uluminat- 
ing.  and  wish  to  submit  them  for  the 

Record. 

Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands, 

June  20,  1982. 

Mr.  Craig  Howell. 

Immigration  Project  Coordinator,  Gay 
Rights  National  Lobby.  P.O.  Box  1892, 
Wathington,  D.C..  U.S.A. 

Testimony  on  the  effects  of  U.S.  inun'S™- 
tion  measures  against  homosexuals  on  Indi- 
viduals, the  Press.  Parliament  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  The  Netherlands. 

By  Rob  Pistor,  member  and  former  inter- 
national Secretary  of  the  Dutch  Society  for 
the  Integration  of  Homosexuality  COC.  Ro- 
zenstraat  8.  1016  NX  Amsterdam,  The  Neth- 
erlands, tel:  (020)  231192/234596.  COC  is 
founding  member  of  the  IGA,  the  Interna- 
tional Gay  Association,  and  hosts  its  Action 
and  Women  Secretariat. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  reaction  in  The  Netherlands  to  the 
tightening  up  on  the  immigration  regula- 
tions that  ban  homosexuals  from  the 
United  States  was  fierce.  The  entire  press, 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  spoke  out 
against  the  measures.  So  did  Parliament  in 
a  unique,  almost  unanimously  suppor^ 
letter  of  protest  to  U.S.  Congress,  and  so  did 
the  Dutch  Government.  Public  opimon  in 
general  was  appalled  and  the  gay  and  lesbi- 
an community  demonstrated. 

U.S  reputation,  especially  as  human 
rights  advocate,  suffered  a  severe  blow. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  twofold.  Most 
important  is  that  this  country  stiU  lives 
with  a  deep  trauma,  left  over  from  Uie 
period  of  the  occupation  in  1940-1945.  This 
causes  a  high  sensitivity  to  any  form  of 
legal  discrimination.  Secondly,  the  Dutch 
people  in  general  feel  a  close  bond  with  the 
US  with  whom  we  maintained  200  years  of 
uAlr^temiped  diplomatic  relationship, 
whereto  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Dutch 
people  immigrated,  on  who's  history  Hol- 
luid  sometimes  put  such  a  distinguished 
mark  with  whom  Holland  shared  a  common 
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interest  in  free  traffic  and  trade,  and,  last 
but  certainly  not  least,  who  liberated  us 
from  German  occupation  and  helped  to  re- 
build the  country  by  means  of  Marshall  Aid. 

THE  PRESS 

The  highly   respected   newspaper  NRC/ 
Handelsblad  wrote  on  January  3.  1980  in  an 
editorial  comment:  "The  American  immigra- 
tion measures,  that  discriminate  against  ho- 
mosexuals, arc.  of  course,  on  strained  terms 
with  the  freedom  of  traffic  of  people.  That 
is  an  international  principle  that  got  new 
impulse  by  the  Helsinki  agreement.  As  advo- 
cate of  this  agreement,  the  U.S.  are  the  first 
to  take  it  at  heart. "  In  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  influential  De  Volkskrant.  former 
labour  M.  P.  Mr.  Koos  Huysen  wondered 
how    seriously     the     Dutch     Government 
should   take   the  boycott   of   the   Momow 
Olympic  Games,  as  proposed  by  the  Carter 
Administration  because  of  the  bad  human 
rights  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
treatment  of  dissidents  in  general  and  Mr. 
Sakharov  in  particular,  wheresas  the  U.S. 
Itself  violates  human  rights  by  discriminat- 
ing homosexuals  with  Its  ImmmlgraUon  reg- 
ulations. 

There  has  been  a  wave  of  demonstrations, 
aU  extensively  and  widely  covered  by  the 
press.  This  In  Itself  Is  an  exception,  since 
demonstrations  are  so  common,  that  the 
press  hardly  pays  any  attention  to  them  and 
something  very  special  must  be  going  on  to 
reach  the  headlines 


THE  demonstrations 

December  21. 1979:  The  Dutch  Societyfor 
the  Integration  of  Homosexuality  COC 
wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador In  The  Hague.  This  letter  was  fol- 
lowed by  protest  letters  from  the  gay  cau- 
cuses In  the  Labour  Party  (PvdA)  and  Liber- 
al Party  (WD)  and  from  the  Executive  of 
the  Democratic  Party  (D'66).  These  parties 
are  all  potential  government  parties. 

January  19.  1980:  Mr.  Benno  Premsela.  a 
worid  famous  architect  with  business  con- 
nections in  the  U.S.A..  former  chairman  of 
COC  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  SUtes.  which  was  quoted 
in  the  newspapers:   "Letting  to  survive  any 
kind  of  discrimination,  he  wrote.  Is  extreme- 
ly dangerous.  To  my  opinion,  which  I  always 
tried  to  propagate,  discrimination  ineviUbly 
leads  to  murder.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  It  starts  with  some  words.  Next 
there  will  be  a  law  and  It  ends  with  destruc- 
tion, physically  and  mentally.  (...)  As  a 
Jew  and  as  a  homosexual,  after  a  holocaust 
and  after  a  by  large  not  yet  finished  strug- 
gle  for  homosexual   rights   in   Holland,   I 
know  very  well  what  I  am  Ulking  about. 
(       )  The  law  in  your  country  forces  people 
to  do  the  worst  possible:  to  hide  and  to  deny 
their  identity."  . 

January  24,  1980:  Lesbian  women  picketed 
in  front  of  the  U.S.  Consulate  In  Amster- 
dam, to  protest  against  the  expuUion  of  Ca- 
nadian lesbians  from  the  U.S.  _.  .  v, 
March  30,  1980:  Two  reporters  of  a  Duteh 
gay  radio  program.  Ms.  Diane  de  Coninck 
and  Mr.  Reijer  Breed  went  to  the  U.S.  to 
make  a  report  on  the  immigration  situation 
for  gays  and  lesbians.  They  announced  their 
homosexuality  to  the  immigration  officer 
who  allowed  them  on  parole  in  the  country. 
After  two  days  of  interrogation  they  were 
expelled.  But  the  authorities  were  too  re- 
lieved to  be  able  to  use  a  nonpolitical  argu- 
ment. Since  they  intended  to  do  a  report, 
the  tourist  visa  they  had.  was  not  sufficient. 
Because  making  a  report  means  work,  and 
that  requires  a  business  visa.  Both  reportere 
got  facilities  on  radio  and  television  to  testi- 
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fy  their  experiences  and  to  explain  their 
action. 

In  March,  the  Duteh  National  Council  for 
Social  Welfare,  a  Christian  Democratic 
dominated  overall  organization,  called  upon 
her  sister  organizations  in  the  U.S.  to 
oppose  the  immigration  law,  because  it  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  homosexual- 
ity is  a  disease.  The  American  Psychiatric 
Association  however  denounced  this  as- 
sumption already  years  ago.  The  Council 
points  at  the  timing  of  the  re-enacting  of 
the  antl  gay  regulations.  It  says  that  it  is 
always  In  times  of  economic  crisis  that  the 
rights  of  minorities  are  under  attack. 

FINALLY 

By  letting  the  existence  continue  of  antl 
homosexual  immigration  reguUtions.  to  be 
gay  or  lesbian  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  U.S.  leg- 
islator somehow  less  than  fully  human.  Any 
authority,  finding  itseU  capable  of  drawing 
the  line  between  human  and  less  then  fully 
human,    bears    much    remembrance    to    a 
period,   when   a   criminal    and    oppressive 
regime    defined    the    difference    between 
Ubermensch  and  Untermensch.  With  all  the 
results  it  had  and  which  may  well  be  known 
I  end  this  testimony  with  an  appeal  to  all 
members  of  Congress  to  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  that  any  discriminative  measure  in- 
volves. They  have  to  guard  a  tremendous 
heritage  of  freedom,  that  the  United  States 
means.  For  their  own  benefit,  but  also  for 
others,  also  for  ours.  If  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  Impact  antl  gay  measures  have,  I 
would  like  to  ask  them:  "Whenever  you  ex- 
press your  opinion  on  homosexuals  or  on 
what  they  should  do,  please  repeat  what 
you  have  said,  but  change  the  word  homo- 
sexual Into  the  word  Jew  or  Jewish.  It  aU  of 

a   sudden    becomes   clearer   than.    And   U 

Testimony  on  the  effect's  of  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion measures  against  homosexuals  on  indi- 
viduals, the  I>ress.  Parliament  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  New  Zealand-in  comparison  to 
the  effects  in  The  Netherlands.  By:  Sylvia 
Borren,  member  and  International  Secre- 
tary of  the  Duteh  Society  for  the  Integra- 
tion of  Homosexuality  COC,  Rozenstraat  8. 
1016  NX  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands.  teL 
(020)   231192/234596.   Overseas   represenU- 
tlve  of  the  National  Gay  RighU  Coalition 
(NGRC)  New  Zealand.  PO  Box  350.  Welling- 
ton New  Zealand,  Tel.  728-609.  The  COC  is 
founding  member  of  the  IGA,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Lesbians  Gay  Women 
and  Gay  Men,  of  which  the  NGRC  \^^ 
member.   Both   the  COC  and  the  NGRC 
were  founding  members  of  the  Internation- 
al Lesbian  Information  Service  (ILIS)  of 
which  the  COC  ran  the  secretariat  In  its 
first  year.  The  COC  now  holds  the  Action- 
and  the  Woman's  secretariat  of  the  IGA. 

Being  of  Duteh  extraction,  but  having 
lived  in  New  Zealand  from  my  twelfth  until 
my  twenty-fifth  year,  and  holding  both 
Duteh  and  New  Zealand  nationalities.  thB 
testimony  U  an  addition  to  that  of  Rob 
Pistor  and  refers  to  the  effects  of  U.S.  unmi- 
gration  measures  against  homosexuals  in 
New  Zealand— in  comparison  to  the  effects 
in  The  Netherlands. 

In  1977  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  ac- 
cepted the  Human  Rights  Commission  Act 
1977  which  had  as  purpose  "the  advariM- 
ment  of  human  rights  in  New  Zealand  in 
general  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
International  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights"  The  Human  Rights  Commission 
was  instated  and  claimed  that  "the  Commis- 
sion in  discharging  its  general  functions 
must  look  to  international  instrumente  on 
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hiunan  rights 
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for  guidance".  It  will  not  be     entation.  of  nationalitv.  of  sex  and  finally  of 
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entatlon,  of  nationality,  of  sex  and  finally  of 
geographical  position  of  entering  the  U.S. 

By  allowing  this  situation  to  continue,  by 
allowing  the  antihomosexual  immigration 
laws  to  continue  to  exist,  the  U.S.  is  guilty 
of  discrimination,  of  conscious  discrimina- 
tion, in  all  the  above  mentioned  ways. 

I  appeal  to  the  members  of  Congress  to 
ensure  that  the  U.S.  begins  to  practice  what 
she  preaches— by  removing  these  laws.* 


February  2,  1983 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  BUSINESSWOMAN 


February  2,  1983 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADING 
POLICIES 


HON.  TOM  LOEFFLER 

OPTTXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  now  witnessing,  in  every  sector  of 
our  economy,  a  growing  concern  over 
international  trading  policies.  None- 
theless, many  of  us  continue  to  strong- 
ly support  the  concept  of  free  trade,  so 
long  as  it  is  fair  trade. 

It  is  clear  that  one  area  where  free 
trade  is  no  longer  fair  trade  relates  to 
the  wool  industry. 

Presently,  domestic  production  of 
wool  is  experiencing  very  trying  times, 
both  as  a  result  of  a  drop  in  our  prices 
and  imfair  trade  practices  by  such 
countries  as  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  able  to 
dump  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  into 
the  United  States  at  a  price  below  our 
domestic  prices  because  of  the  heavy 
Government  subsidies  paid  to  their 
producers  and  exporters.  This  blatant- 
ly unfair  trade  advantage  has  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  our  domestic  industry. 

The  situation  has  become  so  severe 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  initiated  a  countervailing  duty  in- 
vestigation against  Argentina,  and  one 
against  Uruguay  is  sure  to  follow  soon. 

If  we  desire  to  restore  balance  to  the 
international  system  of  trade,  we  must 
let  our  resolve  be  known  and  we  must 
send  a  message  to  those  countries 
which  are  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
the  rules.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better 
place  to  start  that  message  than  with 
imported  wool  and  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing with  Congressmen  Coelho, 
Craig,  Hightower,  Marlenee,  and 
Skeen,  legislation  which  would,  for  1 
year,  increase  the  import  tariff  on 
wool  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  by 
10  percent.  This  will  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  time  to  con- 
tinue their  investigation,  whUe  tempo- 
rarily bringing  balance  back  to  our 
wool  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  in  the  wool 
business  are  seeking  is  not  a  handout, 
but  rather  a  secure  future  based  on 
fair  profits  and  fair  treatment  in  inter- 
national trade.* 


HON.  THOMAS  J.TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tivities of  American  women  have  been 
going  through  a  dramatic  transition  in 
recent  years.  More  and  more  of  the 
housewives  of  yesterday  are  becoming 
the  businesswomen  of  today.  Since 
1940,  the  number  of  women  in  the 
work  force  has  more  than  tripled,  and 
today  more  than  a  million  women  are 
entering  the  work  force  each  year. 
Fifty-three  percent  of  mothers  with 
children  are  finding  themselves  also 
taking  on  the  role  of  businesswoman. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  actual  number  of  working 
American  women  in  1981  was  over  45 
million— approximately  42  percent  of 
this  Nation's  workers  and  over  SO  per- 
cent of  all  women  in  America.  Many 
women  are  seeking  careers  that  in  the 
past  only  men  would  have  pursued. 
They  are  employed  in  nearly  every 
public  and  private  sector  job  across 
the  Nation— ranging  from  teachers, 
nurses,  secretaries,  legislative  advisers, 
and  social  workers  to  engineers,  attor- 
neys, factory  technicians,  and  religious 
leaders,  plus  many,  many  more. 

Working  women  have  created  a  new 
dimension  for  today's  society  and  have 
begun  to  develop  an  outlook  for  the 
women  of  tomorrow.  They  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  respect  and  recognition. 

To  that  end,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  proclaim  September  22, 
1983,  as  American  Businesswomen's 
Day.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
many  contributions  of  the  millions  of 
fine  workingwomen  in  America.* 


HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE  TO 
REPAIR  THE  DAMAGE  OF  THE 
1981  TAX  ACT? 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
studies  the  P»resident's  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  requests,  it  becomes  clearer 
and  clearer  that  we  will  be  spending 
another  year  just  repairing  the 
damage  caused  by  the  1981  Tax  Act. 
That  tax  act  damaged  the  progressiv- 
ity  and  fairness  of  the  country's  tax 
laws;  it  damaged  the  economy;  and  it 
destroyed  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  needed  serv- 
ices. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  it  will  take 
a  decade  to  recover  from  the  "Great 


Potlatch"    and    "Midsummer's   Night 
Fantasy"  of  1981. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  I  have 
seen  of  the  damage  caused  by  that  act 
is  contained  in  a  column,  in  today's 
paper,  by  David  Broder,  entitled  "The 
Missing  Trillion  Dollars": 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  1983] 
The  Missing  Trillion  Dollars 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
In   the   mass   of   numbers  that   fill   the 
budget  President  Reagan  sent  Congress  on 
Monday,  one  statistic  stands  out— so  much 
so   that   even   the  unemotional   green-eye- 
shade  people  who  work  for  budget  director 
David  Stockman  put  it  in  italics. 

Overall,  they  said,  the  tax  cut  that  the 
president  cheered  through  Congress  in  the 
summer  of  1981  has  "reduced  revenues  as 
projected  under  current  economic  assump- 
tions by  more  than  one  trillion  dollars  over 
1984-88." 

That  is  quite  a  sum.  It  amounts  to  about 
$1,000  a  year  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  country.  Back  in  1972,  when 
George  McGovern  proposed  writing  every- 
body a  $1,000  check  every  year— in  lieu  of 
the  existing  welfare  programs— he  was 
laughed  out  of  town  and  trounced  for  the 
presidency.  Reagan  has  done  the  equivalent 
of  what  McGovern  only  talked  about— and 
is  kind  of  bragging  about  it. 

But,  of  course.  Reagan's  benefaction  was 
not  shared  out  equally.  The  richer  you  are, 
the  more  you  have  gotten  from  what  can  ac- 
curately be  called  the  most  effective  welfare 
program  for  the  wealthy— the  most  deliber- 
ate effort  to  increase  America's  financial 
disparities  and  inequities— In  a  half-century 
of  this  country's  history. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimate 
that  the  original  tax  bill  would  save  the 
$10,000  family  $120  in  1983  but  the  $80,000 
family  a  nice  $15,250.  I  hope  you  enjoyed 
your  share  of  the  loot  and  what  it  has 
bought  you. 

But  you  might  ask  yourself  what  that 
money  might  have  bought  if  the  govern- 
ment had  not  abandoned  its  claim  to  collect- 
ing it. 

Well,  if  Reagan  )iad  been  as  persuasive  m 
holding  down  federal  spending  as  he  was  in 
urging  Congress  to  give  up  the  money,  the 
trillion  dollars  would  have  erased  the  total 
federal  debt  he  Inherited  from  Jimmy 
Carter  and  all  the  other  presidents  who  pre- 
ceded him.  It  would  even  have  taken  a  big 
bite  out  of  the  $1.6  trillion  debt  we  are  look- 
ing at  by  the  end  of  next  year,  when  the 
bills  are  in  on  Reagan's  latest  budget  pro- 
posal. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean 
for  the  federal  government  to  be  debt-free 
or,  at  least,  well  on  the  way  to  erasing  iU 
red  ink.  Think  what  that  would  do  to  bring 
down  interest  rates,  revive  housing  and 
autos  and  send  the  stock  market  soaring. 
They  you  can  measure  what  you  have  paid, 
and  will  pay,  for  your  share  of  the  trillion- 
dollar  giveback. 

Another  way  of  asking  the  question  is  to 
consider  what  could  have  been  bought  with 
that  trillion  dollars  if  some  of  It  had  been 
used  by  the  government  itself.  A  tiny  frac- 
tion of  that  trillion  dollars  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  government  to  try  to  shift 
$58  billion  of  health-care  costs  onto  the 
backs  of  the  ill,  the  aged  and  their  families 
in  the  next  five  years,  as  Reagan  is  propos- 
ing. A  tinier  fraction  would  space  the  child- 
nutrition  programs  from  planned  cuts— and 
the  special-feeding  programs  for  pregnant 
women  and  their  infants. 
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The  list  could  go  on  and  on,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  belabor  the  point.  The  president 
himself  acknowledged  in  an  interview  last 
week  that  there  is  "no  way"  to  balance  the 
budget,  now  or  in  the  future,  at  the  levels  of 
taxation  that  were  mandated  by  the  1981 

fax  l&W. 

To  hear  him  and  Stockman  tell  it  now.  It 
was  wretched  excess  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  that  summer  of  1981  that  drove  the  tax 
base  well  below  the  target  Reagan  originally 
had  set— 20.6  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct. It's  a  nice  story,  but  it  doesn't  wash. 

The  charts  in  Reagan's  own  budget  show 
the  tax  burden  was  barely  higher  than  that 
level— Just  over  21  percent— when  he 
whipped  up  the  great  tax-cutting  fever  In 
1981.  A  modest  change  in  individual  or  cor- 
porate rates  would  have  offset  the  sched- 
uled increases  in  Social  Security  taxes  and 
the  effecU  of  "bracket  creep." 

But  Reagan  in  1981  was  not  Interested  in 
modest  changes  of  the  kind  advocated  by 
Fritz  HoUings,  Jim  Jones,  Dan  Rostenkow- 
ski  and  most  of  the  other  congressional 
Dpinocr&ts. 

You  may  recall  that  on  July  27,  1981, 
when  the  alternative  tax  bills  were  ready 
for  a  vote,  Reagan  went  on  television  and 
used  those  clever  charts  to  ridicule  the  "so- 
called"  tax  cut  that  came  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  to  point  with 
pride  at  the  "real"  tax  cut  in  what  he  called 
"our  bipartisan  bill"— the  same  bill  he  and 
Stockman  now  complain  was  excessive. 

"The  lines  on  these  charts,"  he  said,  "say 
a  lot  about  who  is  fighting  for  whom.  On 
the  one  hand,  you  see  a  genuine  and  lasting 
commitment  to  the  future  of  working  Amer- 
icans; on  the  other,  just  another  empty 
promise." 

Eighteen  months  later,  the  perspective  is 
different.  Paced  with  these  staggering  defi- 
cite,  even  Reagan  has  become  a  tax-raiser. 
But  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  the 
steps  he  is  recommending  even  now  to 
repair  it  are  woefully  inadequate  for  the 
task  at  hand.  Restoring  the  economy  and  re- 
building the  tax  base  are  the  urgent  needs 
of  this  country.* 
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Hofstra  now  joins  a  select  circle  of 
only  about  100  institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  our  country  that  have 
rather  impressive  library  resources. 

Hofstra's  Ubraries,  with  their  mod- 
em, technologically  equipped  facili- 
ties, are  a  boon  to  the  university's  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  But  they  are  also 
important  research  resources  that 
serve  the  business,  legal,  and  general 
communities  of  the  Greater  New  York 
metropolitan  region.  In  fact,  they  are 
among  the  most  heavily  used  libraries 
in  the  world  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  this  special  mile- 
stone in  the  life  of  Hofstra  University 
because  I  believe  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion and  commendation  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  a  people  that  reveres  educa- 
tion and  we  are  a  people  that  values 
good  books  and  good  reading.  Thus,  we 
ought  to  heartily  applaud  the 
strengthening  of  our  educational  re- 
sources as  reflected  by  the  1  million 
volumes  in  the  collections  of  the  Hof- 
stra University  libraries,  a  repository 
of  knowledge  and  significant  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation.* 


COMMENDING  HOFSTRA 
UNIVERSITY 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  learned  that  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity, which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district  on  Long  Island,  is  cele- 
brating the  attainment  of  the  1  mil- 
lion volume  mark  in  its  libraries  collec- 
tions. This  is  an  impressive  achieve- 
ment, a  mark  of  quality  reached  over 
almost  50  years  of  careful  selection 
and  determined  development  of  re- 
sources. 

I  take  deep  pride  in  Hofstra's  accom- 
plishment. It  is  another  milestone  in- 
dicative of  the  development  of  Hofstra 
into  a  major  university  of  national  and 
international  stature. 

To  give  some  perspective  to  this 
achievement,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  only  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  have  collections 
of  1  million  volumes  or  more.  Thus, 


HENRY  CARREIRO  HONORED  ON 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  DAY 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACBnSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is.  in 
my  judgment,  a  grave  error  for  Con- 
gress to  have  refused  for  so  long  to 
have  declared  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.'s  birthday  a  national  holiday.  I  be- 
lieve that  recognition  of  the  enormous 
contribution  Dr.  King  made  to  this 
country  is  widespread  throughout  the 
United  States  and  it  would  be  wholly 
appropriate  for  us  to  take  note  of  that 
by  declaring  his  birthday  a  national 
holiday. 

Recently,  on  January  14.  1983,  in  my 
district  in  Fall  River,  Mass..  the  Bris- 
tol County  Division  of  Juvenile  Court 
held  its  seventh  annual  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  memorial  observance.  I  con- 
gratulate Judge  Thomas  M.  Quinn. 
Jr.,  for  this  observance.  It  was  a  well- 
presented  and  well-attended  event 
which  paid  thoughtful  tribute  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  to  the  ideals 
he  fought  so  hard  to  achieve. 

One  of  those  honored  at  the  event 
was  Henry  Carreiro,  who  hosts  a  lively 
and  informative  talk  show  on  WSAR 
radio,  headquartered  in  Somerset, 
Mass.  The  decision  to  honor  Mr.  Car- 
reiro on  Martin  Luther  King  Day  was 
an  extraordinarily  good  one.  I  know 
few  people  who  have  worked  and 
fought  harder  day  after  day  for  the 
principles  that  Martin  Luther  King 
stood  for  than  Henry  Carreiro  for  his 
continuing  fight  against  injustice  and 
for  genuine  equality  of  opportunity  in 
America,  I  and  many  others  are  very 
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a  quick  and  cost-effi- 

of  providing  computers  to 

which  in  may  cases 

to  purchase  this  expen- 

on  their  own. 

the  Computer  Contribu- 

1983.  is  a  reintroduction  of 

the  Technology  Education 

H.R.   5573   passed   the 

tlepresentatives  last  session 

)f  321  to  62.  It  was  reported 

Finance  Committee,  but 

r^ach  the  Senate  floor  during 

[lours  of  the  lameduck  ses- 

Computer  Contribution  Act 

result  in  slightly  lesser 

than  the  origiiud  legisla- 

ihese  contributions  will  still 

s^nificant. 

pleased  to  report  that  the 

Office  of  Technology  As- 

(OTA)  in  its  report  titled, 

Technology     and     Its 

m     American     Education." 

^dorses  my  original  propos- 

out  that  this  legislation 

incentives  for  donations 

and  other  information 

.  They  state  that  this  bill  is 

to    accelerate   the   rate   at 

install  computer  hard- 

to  respond  to  possible  in- 

the  abilities  of  school  dis- 

f  unds  to  equipment  ac- 
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for  legislation  such  as  the 
Contribution  Act  is  reflect- 
following  statement  by  the 
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The  information  age  is  having  a  profound 
effect  on  American  education,  increasing 
the  need  and  the  demand  for  a  broad  varie- 
ty of  educational  services.  The  Nation's  edu- 
cational needs  are  not  now  being  met,  creat- 
ing a  situation  that  could  impede  the  Na- 
tion's economic  growth,  undermine  its  inter- 
national competitive  position,  and  increase 
and  excerbate  the  socio-economic  divisions 
within  society.  The  new  Information  tech- 
nologies offer  a  promising  mechanism,  and 
in  some  cases  the  only  mechanism,  for  re- 
sponding to  these  educational  needs.  Their 
widescale  application  will  significantly 
affect  how  and  to  whom  educational  serv- 
ices are  provided.  Such  changes  will  present 
both  challenges  to  and  opportunities  for 
American  education.  Congress  could  take  a 
number  of  specific  actions  to  affect  the  de- 
velopment, educational  application,  and  dis- 
tribution of  information  technologies. 

Research  suggests  that  students 
learn  as  well  or  better  from  education 
technology  than  from  conventional 
means.  There  is  relatively  little  evi- 
dence refuting  these  findings.  Consist- 
ent with  these  conclusions,  the  OTA 
reports  that: 

Information  technology  Is  capable  of  be- 
coming a  major  resource  for  the  delivery  of 
educational  services  over  the  next  decade.  It 
can  be  an  effective  delivery  mechanism  for 
most  existing  forms  of  education.  It  pro- 
vides capabilities  for  responding  to  new  de- 
mands that  traditional  schoolroom  educa- 
tion cannot  meet  sulequately. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  comput- 
ers and  other  forms  of  technology  is 
not  effectively  being  institutionalized 
at  this  time.  It  is  also  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  our  economic  via- 
bility rests  upon  this  Nation's  ability 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  ever-ex- 
panding market  for  computers  and 
other  forms  of  high  technology  equip- 
ment. We  must  take  action  now.  The 
longer  we  wait  to  initiate  technological 
advances  such  as  this  one,  the  farther 
we  will  fall  behind,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  to  catch  up  and  move 
ahead.  As  the  OTA  further  suggests: 

If  these  technologies  fulfill  their  educa- 
tional potential  the  Nation  as  a  whole  would 
benefit  from  the  widespread  adoption  of 
educational  technology  by  both  schools  and 
other  education  providers.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  decide  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  adoption  of  these  technologies  in 
order  to  assure  their  equitable  distribution, 
to  overcome  barriers  to  their  use,  and  to 
support  the  national  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  studies  and  evidence  in  support 
of  technological  advances  in  education 
resulting  from  the  increased  use  of 
computers  in  the  classroom  is  quite 
convincing.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  get 
this  whole  idea  moving.  The  OTA 
agrees  with  this  need  for  action  and 
argues  that: 

Whether  or  not  the  new  information  tech- 
nologies fulfill  their  educational  potential 
will  depend,  in  part,  on  the  kinds  of  actions 
that  the  Federal  Government  takes  to 
assure  that  these  technologies  are  used  ef- 
fectively and  are  made  accessible  to  tdl. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port, and  Invite  their  cosponsorship  of 
H.R.  701,  which  will  meet  the  recom- 
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mendations  of  OTA  and  result  in  a 
better-educated  nation.* 


OUR  FUTURE  IN  SPACE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ornrDiAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  February  2, 
1983  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Our  FDTxntt  m  Space 
At  recent  high  school  convocations  in  In- 
diana. I  have  found  increased  interest  in  our 
future  in  space.  This  newsletter  responds  to 
questions  the  students  have  asked  me  most 
often. 

1.  How  much  are  we  spending  on  space, 
compared  to  previous  years? 

Our  space  program  is  carried  out  Jointly 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD).  NASA  develops  civilian 
space  technology  with  a  broad,  long-term 
outlook,  while  DOD  concerns  itself  primari- 
ly with  specific  applications  of  space  tech- 
nology to  national  defense.  NASA's  spend- 
ing peaked  in  the  mld-1960's  at  nearly  $6  bil- 
lion, almost  4  percent  of  the  fedeal  budget. 
It  dropped  to  about  $3  billion  in  the  early 
1970's,  but  has  risen  again  to  almost  $7  bil- 
lion today,  not  quite  1  percent  of  the  federal 
budget.  These  figures  look  encouraging,  but 
NASA's  spending,  when  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, is  less  than  one  third  what  it  was  IS 
years  ago.  DOD's  6(>ending  for  space  has 
traditionally  lagged  far  behind  NASA's. 
However,  it  has  increased  sharply  in  recent 
years,  surpassing  NASA's  level  for  the  first 
time  in  1982.  The  Reagan  Administration's 
goal  is  to  boost  the  military  space  budget 
even  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  military 
budget.  The  reported  goal  is  $14  billion  by 
1988. 

2.  Why  should  we  spend  money  on  space 
when  there  are  so  many  pressing  social 
needs  in  America  today? 

Few  would  claim  that  our  space  program 
should  have  the  highest  budget  priority, 
and  the  priority  it  has  in  fact  is  quite  low. 
Total  spending  during  NASA's  entire  25- 
year  history  would  equal  no  more  than  a 
few  months  of  current  spending  by  the  Pen- 
tagon. Nonetheless,  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration leaders  believe  that  the  space 
program  is  still  significant  for  several  rea- 
sons: It  yields  important  military  informa- 
tion, useful  civilian  applications,  basic  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  no  small  measure  of  na- 
tional prestige.  Although  the  prestige  at- 
tached to  the  space  program  was  considered 
crucial  during  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
the  miliUry  motivation  is  the  most  power- 
ful nowadays.  Also,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  advances  in  knowledge  and 
technology  made  possible  by  the  space  pro- 
gram make  it  one  of  the  few  federal  initia- 
tives to  generate  much  more  money  than  it 
costs.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  public 
opinion  polls  show  that  support  for  NASA  is 
greater  than  ever. 

3.  What  have  been  the  major  scientific 
and  economic  benefits  of  NASA's  program? 

The  most  profitable  use  of  civilian  space 
technology  to  date  has  taken  place  in  the 
area  of  satellite  communications,  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  industry.  In  addition,  the  com- 
puter owes  its  development  largely  to  the 


billions  of  dollars  NASA  poured  into  a  then- 
infant  industry  in  the  1960's,  as  do  biomedi- 
cal devices  such  as  pacemakers  and  remote 
monitoring  systems.  If  the  focus  is  on  scien- 
tific breakthroughs,  NASA's  studies  in  com- 
parative planetology  could  have  significant 
impact  on  our  own  long-range  planning  for 
Earth.  Those  studies  may  eventually  tell  ua 
why  Venus,  our  sister  planet,  became  an  in- 
ferno. 

4.  What  is  the  current  outlook  for  the  ci- 
vilian space  program? 

Because  of  increased  foreign  competition, 
tighter   budgets,   confusion   about   govern- 
ment and  private-sector  roles,  and  the  lack 
of    a    consistent,    comprehensive    national 
strategy,    many    experts    have    questioned 
whether  America  will  continue  to  lead  in  ci- 
vilian space  technology  in  the  years  abead. 
A    recent    congressional    report   concluded 
that  the  United  States  could  fall  behind 
other  nations  in  several  fields,  including  sat- 
ellite communications,  orbital  surveys  of  re- 
sources on  the  Earth's  surface,  facilities  to 
launch  satellites,  and  the  manufacture  of 
materials   in  space.  Although   the  Soviets 
have  never  challenged  our  leadership  in  ci- 
vilian space  technology,  stiff  competition  re- 
cently has  arisen  from  elsewhere,  most  no- 
tably   from    the   European   Space   Agency 
(ESA).   France,   and  Japan.   For  example, 
ESA  is  already  taking  away  from  our  space 
shuttle  some  of  the  business  of  launching 
satellites,  and  many  of  the  new  develop- 
ments   In    satellite    communications    have 
come  from  the  French  and  the  Japanese. 
The  report  recommends  that  a  special  presi- 
dential commission  be  formed  to  determme 
what  our  national  space  goals  should  be. 
and  how  we  should  pursue  them. 
5.  What  are  the  major  military  uses  of 

space?  .  . 

Currently,  space  systems  are  used  primari- 
ly to  gather  military  Information  and  to 
provide   communications   and   support   for 
military   operations.   Sensors   on   satellites 
provide   early    warning   of   missile   attack, 
monitor    compliance    with    arms    control 
agreements,  and  give  us  invaluable  informa- 
tion on  enemy  activities.  Ukewise.  satellites 
enable  us  to  utilize  our  armed  forces  better 
by    Improving    military     communications, 
weather  forecasting,  navigation,  and  map- 
ping For  example,  our  new  satellite  naviga- 
tion system  will  enable  ship  captains,  air- 
plane pilots,  and  tank  commanders  to  know 
within  50  feet  their  exact  longitude,  lati- 
tude, and  altitude.  However,  the  emphasis  is 
starting  to  shift  to  space  weapons,  and  there 
the  Soviets  hold  the  edge.  The  Soviets  now 
have  a   "killer  satellite "  which  can  destroy 
our  low-orbiting  satellites;  the  system  we 
have  developed  in  response  will  be  tested 
only  this  year.  Both  sides  are  developing 
•whole  arsenals  of  new  weapons.  Including 
lasers  to  be  used  against  sateUites,  aircraft, 
or  missiles.  ...... 

6.  What  are  NASA's  main  goals  In  the  Im- 
mediate future?  ....         J 

Our  civilian  space  program  has  changed 
from  one  of  spectacular  aims  and  big  suc- 
cesses to  one  of  tight  budgets  and  few  new 
projects.  The  primary  focus  today  is  the 
space  shuttle,  which  should  dominate  the 
picture  for  the  next  few  years.  However, 
there  has  been  no  other  vast  project  in 
more  than  a  decade.  When  it  comes,  it  will 
probably  be  the  construction  of  a  perma- 
nent space  station  in  orbit  around  the 
Earth.  The  station  would  help  us  to  do 
better  the  experiments  now  done  on  the 
space  shuttle.  Also,  it  would  provide  a  plat- 
form far  more  complex  missions  in  space.  It 
could  be  aloft  in  the  1990s.« 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  DEPART- 
MENT OF  SAN  BERNARDINO 
COUNTY'S  TRANSPORTA-nON 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Commtmity  Services  Depart- 
ment (CSD)  of  San  Bernardino 
County  for  their  cost-effective,  people- 
oriented  transportation  program. 

Since  1980.  CSD's  transportation 
program  has  served  456.758  clients- 
medical  trips,  social  service,  et  cetera— 
including  homebound  meal  deliveries 
to  senior  citizen  shut-ins. 

CSD's  transportation  program  oper- 
ates in  the  largest  county  in  the  conti- 
nental  United   Stotes-20.167   square 

miles.  .       .  „  X 

I  congratulate  the  foUowing  staff  for 
their  exceUent  work  over  the  years: 
Rodolfo  H.  Castro.  CSD  executive  di- 
rector. Patricia  L.  Nickols,  director  of 
program  operations;  Herman  Pena. 
transportation  manager;  Susan  M. 
Campos.  Kathy  Valadez-Hall.  Mark  E. 
Norby.  Tha  Le.  Betty  Bustamante, 
Maxine  Hickman,  Alfredo  Morales. 
Paul  Roll.  Herb  Rounds,  Dominic 
Roma,  and  Helen  Calhoun.* 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  CUTS  IN 
HUMAN  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2, 1983 


•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  at  its  most 
severe  level  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  the  level  of  suffering  among 
the  poor  and  middle  classes  in  Chicago 
and  other  parts  of  the  Midwest  is  un- 
matched in  our  Nation's  history.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  tells  us  that  we  are  "on 
the  mend"  and  recommends  further 
cuts  in  domestic  spending.  Obviously, 
the  President  is  stiU  out  of  touch  with 
the  gaping  holes  in  the  so-called  safety 

Last  summer,  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago  and  the  Public  Welfare  Co- 
alition held  a  pubUc  hearing  on  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  and  State  budget  cuts 
on  human  services  programs.  A  sum- 
mary of  testimony  from  a  number  of 
people  affected  by  the  President's  irra- 
tional and  inhumane  budgetary  poli- 
cies has  just  been  published,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  required  reading  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

AGING 

George  Simmons 
My  name  is  George  Simmons.  I  am  64 
years  old.  I  started  receiving  Social  Security 
at  62  In  June.  I  was  receiving  $145  a  month 
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and  I  was  Informed  that  my  rent  would  be 
raised  to  $160  per  month.  As  of  July  1st  of 
this  year,  my  Social  Security  has  been 
raised  to  $156.  And  with  my  Social  Security 
I  was  receiving  food  stamps  of  $70  a  month 
which  put  me  In  a  very  comfortable  position 
until  my  rent  was  raised  to  $160  a  month. 
Since  I  was  only  receiving  $156  from  Social 
Security  I  didn't  know  how  to  make  ends 
meet. 

When  I  realized  my  rent  would  be  more 
than  my  income  I  knew  I  had  to  find  more 
money  or  a  cheaper  apartment.  I  went  to 
the  Public  Aid  office  to  discuss  my  situation. 
They  listened  very  sympathetically  but  they 
told  me  there  was  nothing  they  could  do. 
that  I  was  $12  over  the  limit  to  receive  Gen- 
eral Assistance.  That  level  Is  $144. 

I  was  feeling  very  discouraged  knowing  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  an  apart- 
ment for  less  than  $160  per  month.  Think- 
ing that  I  might  not  have  a  place  to  live  in  a 
short  time.  I  went  to  the  Northeast  Infor- 
mation &  Referral  office  at  the  Levy  Center 
on  Damen  and  Lawrence.  I  spoke  to  one  of 
the  social  workers  who  called  the  Social  Se- 
curity office  to  see  if  I  was  eUglble  for  SSI. 
We  were  Informed  that  I  could  not  receive 
SSI  until  I  was  65  In  December.  She  set  up 
an  appointment  for  me  to  apply. 

The  caseworker  at  the  Levy  Center  also 
called  my  landlord  and  explained  my  situa- 
tion. My  landlord  said  he  would  be  willing 
to  wait  for  the  additional  four  months  in- 
crease in  my  rent.  The  caseworker  wa« 
pretty  certain  I  would  get  the  SSI.  As  a 
young  person  he  had  aU  the  faith  in  the 
world.  But  as  Congressman  Yates  will  tell 
you  or  anyone  who  is  retired,  that  until  you 
get  that  actual  check  in  your  hand,  you 
don't  know  what  Is  coming  and  what  is 

going. 

Now.  as  far  as  my  food  stamps.  I  Just  pray 
that  they  are  never  cut  because  I  have  Just 
enough  to  make  ends  meet  and  to  buy  toilet 
paper  and  bars  of  soap.  I  am  lucky.  The 
reason  I  am  able  to  pay  $160  a  month  for 
rent  is  because  I  am  not  a  big  eater.  I  go  to 
one  store  and  buy  a  certain  amount  of 
Items.  If  I  have  75  cents  or  90  cents  left 
over,  then  I  can  buy  a  roll  of  toUet  paper. 

I  haven't  bought  a  newspaper  In  a  year 
and  a  half,  so  I  don't  know  what  Is  going  on 
out  there  except  by  my  radio.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied I  want  to  Just  stress  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  Uke  me.  So  as  far  as  our  cuU, 
please  help  us  with  our  food  stamps  and 
please  help  us  with  our  Social  Security  so 
that  we  can  have  certain  things  to  give  us 
the  privilege  of  just  caring  for  ourselves.  We 
have  worked  many  years;  I  have  been 
paying  into  Social  Security  since  1935  when 
it  first  came  in.  Thank  you. 


Yetta  Marcut 

I  Just  turned  65  years  old.  Lord  knows,  I 
never  thought  things  would  get  this  bad. 
My  Income  was  $370  a  month  from  Social 
Security.  That's  all.  I  have  no  other  money. 
The  buUdlng  I  live  In  Is  a  two-flat  purchased 
by  myself  and  my  husband.  My  brother 
lives  downstairs  and  my  28  year  old  daugh- 
ter lives  with  me.  In  1980.  my  husband  died. 
He  was  disabled  since  1971  with  crippling 
strokes  and  diabetes^  Prior  to  that  time,  he 
had  worked  for  25  years  as  a  receiving  clerk. 
I  raised  our  two  children  and  was  a  house- 
wife for  that  period.  .  ,  .  .         „ 

Even  though  I  have  managed  fairly  well 
since  my  husband's  death,  now  my  grip  on 
things  Is  slipping.  Unfortunately.  I  have  nu- 
merous medical  problems,  a  pacemaker,  a 
hernia,  dizziness  from  a  nervous  problem, 
and  degenerative  osteo-arthritls. 
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Anna  Baker 


Baker,  and  I  am  62  years  old 
to  tell  you  about  my  hard- 
he  Medicare  card.  This  year,  I 
hcfVitalized  four  times,  two  times 
and  one  time  when  I  got  out 
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of  the  hospital,  about  a  week  later  I  got 
pneumonia  and  had  to  go  back.  Then  I  got 
my  second  cataract.  I  fell  down  and  hurt  my 
right  eye.  I  had  to  have  an  emergency  oper- 
ation, or  I  would  have  been  blind.  Well 
anyway,  I  have  been  disabled  for  eight 
years.  I  have  chronic  lung  disease  and  heart 
trouble.  And  now,  I  am  breaking  out  with  a 
rash  and  I  have  two  doctor  bills  to  pay  be- 
sides my  eye  doctor. 

My  medical  bills  are  about  $43  a  month. 
One  month  I  didn't  have  enough  money  so  I 
cut  down  on  pain  killers  for  my  lungs.  But 
many  a  night,  I  walked  the  floor  because  I 
have  such  pain— until  I  get  sleepy  and  go  to 
bed.  My  income  is  now  $377  of  which  I  pay 
$225  for  rent.  My  telephone  bill  is  very  high 
because  I  have  to  have  a  special  hearing 
device.  So  anyway,  they  forget  that  we  have 
to  have  house  utensUs  and  our  food,  and 
this  leaves  me  with  $152  dollars  in  which 
once  in  awhile,  we  have  to  buy  clothes,  you 
know.  I  got  the  Medicare  card  twice,  and  it 
was  always  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  I 
got  it  July  21st  and  had  to  pay  the  doctor 
the  first  two  weeks.  Now  I  lost  my  right  eye 
and  I  can't  see  and  I  am  waiting  for  Medi- 
care to  give  me  the  okay  to  get  glasses  for 
my  left  eye.  So  I  am  waiting  for  Medicare  to 
answer  my  letter,  whether  I  get  glasses  or 
not,  or  I  will  have  to  pay  for  that. 

But  I  think  us  people  would  like  to  have 
our  pride  and  our  self-respect.  We  don't  like 
to  ask  for  all  this  and  you  know,  I  am  Just 
asking— my  spend  down  $126  a  month,  but 
sometimes.  I  can't  make  it  because  tomor- 
row I  am  supposed  to  go  to  a  skin  specialist 
or  my  regular  doctor,  for  which  I  cannot 
afford  because  I  already  put  out  $70  this 
month,  between  the  eye  doctor  and  the 
going  back  and  forth  which  I  have  been 
taking  that  bus  for  the  handicapped  be- 
cause I  can't  see  to  get  off  and  on  the  bus. 
phtsical/mkntal  disabiutt 
Verian  Flagg 

My  name  is  Verian  Flagg.  I  am  33  years 
old,  I  am  single,  I  live  with  my  elderly  aimt 
and  I  have  been  disabled  since  1978  due  to  a 
disease  known  as  interstitial  fibrosis,  which 
is  caused  by  a  rare  connective  tissue  disor- 
der. There  is  no  known  cure  for  this  disease. 
Some  of  my  symptoms  are  difficult  breath- 
ing, fatigue,  persistent  cough,  crippling 
severe  pain  in  my  Joints.  I  rely  on  a  wheel- 
chair to  get  around.  I  require  expensive 
medications  for  relief  of  my  symptoms  and 
must  use  oxygen  continuously.  I  have  been 
hospitalized  nine  times  since  being  forced  to 
quit  my  Job  four  years  ago.  I  was  employed 
as  a  terminal  operator  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. My  federal  pension  is  $649  monthly.  I 
am  not  eligible  for  Medicare  or  any  other 
type  of  medical  insurance.  I  received  Medic- 
aid which  covered  all  of  my  medical  ex- 
penses until  December  of  1981.  However,  ac- 
cording to  regulations.  I  must  incur  $386  in 
medical  expenses  each  month  before  I  am 
eligible  for  Medicaid. 

In  other  words,  I  am  responsible  for 
paying  $386  a  month  for  my  medical  care.  I 
am  presently  paying  for  all  of  my  medica- 
tions, but  I  am  not  able  to  afford  doctor 
visits,  lab  fees  and  my  oxygen.  When  my  ex- 
penses exceed  $386  per  month,  I  then 
become  eligible  for  a  green  card  in  that  cur- 
rent month.  I  am  asked  to  pay  out  almost 
60%  of  my  Income  monthly  for  essential 
medical  care.  I  have  exhausted  all  of  my  re- 
sources and  I  receive  assistance  from  no 
one. 

The  company  that  supplies  my  oxygen 
has  continued  to  supply  despite  my  inability 
to  pay.  I  was  informed  by  them  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  month  that  beginning  the  18th 
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of  August,  public  aid  would  no  longer  pay 
for  the  oxygen.  My  supplier  then  told  me 
that  on  Wednesday,  which  was  yesterday 
the  25th,  they  would  have  to  pick  up  the 
equipment  because  they  could  no  longer 
carry  me. 

I  then  called  a  social  worker  at  Michael 
Reese  who  was  very  helpful  in  obtaining 
coverage  for  me  for  the  rest  of  this  month.  I 
would  like  to  be  considered  for  what  I  can 
comfortably  pay  monthly  without  sacrific- 
ing one  need  for  the  other.  Thank  you. 

Lori  Cruse  (represented  by  Sara  Sutchliffe 
because  Ms.  Cruse  uhu  UIJ 

I  am  26  years  old.  single.  My  testimony 
today  concerns  the  many  problems  I  have 
had  with  the  SSI  program,  now  culminating 
with  the  letter  I  have  received  this  month 
stating  that  I  have  been  cut  off  the  pro- 
gram. The  only  income  I  have  is  from  SSI, 
$238  a  month.  I  also  received  a  green  medi- 
cal card  but  no  food  stamps.  I  was  told  I 
might  be  eligible  for  food  stamps,  but  I'm 
afraid  to  deal  with  Public  Aid  after  the  way 
they  embarrassed  me  the  last  time  I  was 
there.  The  reason  I  am  involved  in  the  SSI 
program  is  that  I  have  psychiatric  difficul- 
ties. I  have  tried  to  support  myself,  but 
working  is  very  stressful  for  me,  too  stress- 
ful. It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  this,  but  I  hallu- 
cinate at  times.  And  sometimes,  I  become 
very  panicky.  The  last  time  I  tried  to  work,  I 
lasted  about  two  days  at  McDonald's,  but 
the  pressure  was  too  great.  Since  I  was  21, 1 
would  guess  I  have  been  hospitalized  over  20 
times.  The  longest  period  I  have  managed 
on  my  own  during  that  time  is  about  eight 
months. 

I  am  getting  help  with  my  problems  and 
really  hope  to  be  Independent  in  the  future. 
I  am  involved  in  the  counseling  program  at 
a  clinic  that  I  attend.  I  feel  like  I  am  doing 
the  best  that  I  can  with  my  problems  and  I 
have  these  programs  to  thank  for  the 
progress  I  am  making.  The  Edgewater  pro- 
gram has  been  particularly  helpful.  They 
encourage  personal  responsibility  but  are 
still  very  supportive.  My  income  problems 
really  set  me  back,  though.  SSI  regularly 
asks  me  to  come  in  for  redetermination,  and 
I  cooperate  faithfully. 

But  when  I  received  that  cutoff  letter  last 
Saturday.  August  14th.  it  scared  me.  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  someone  if  they  had 
asked  me.  My  rent  is  $145.  electric  is  $10  a 
month,  the  phone  bill  is  $20  a  month  and 
food  is  approximately  $35  a  week.  I  learned 
to  economize  with  food  and  by  buying 
clothes  at  Amvets.  It  is  a  tight  budget. 
Items  like  toothpaste  are  difficult  to  budget. 
There  is  a  lot  of  pressure  for  me  to  cope 
with  this  income,  and  now  I  will  have  noth- 
ing. What  am  I  going  to  do?  I  have  no 
money  set  aside,  no  money,  relatives  or 
friends  to  support  me.  I  would  take  care  of 
myself  if  I  could  but  I  am  not  able  now.  I 
am  trying  but  time  seems  to  be  running  out. 
Thank  you. 

Loretta  Gawel 

My  name  is  Loretta  Gawel.  I  am  20  years 
old.  I  have  a  psychiatric  disability  which 
was  so  severe  I  could  not  work.  About  five 
years  ago,  I  started  receiving  Social  Security 
disability  and  I  received  a  green  card  to  help 
me  with  my  medical  bills.  But  a  month  ago. 
I  stopped  getting  my  green  card  based  on 
the  spend  down  program. 

According  to  that  program,  because  my 
income  is  over  $238  a  month,  I  should  be 
able  to  pay  my  own  medical  bills.  My 
monthly  check  from  Social  Security  is  $365. 
My  rent  is  $219.  I  live  by  myself  in  a  studio 
apartment.  Over  half  of  my  check  goes  for 


rent  alone.  The  rest,  $146,  goes  for  food, 
transportation,  the  phone  bill  and  other  ne- 
cessities. 

I  haven't  any  money  left  over  for  my  med- 
ical bills.  I  appealed  the  decision  of  the 
spend  down  program  but  lost  because  spend 
down  program  is  now  law.  Mostly,  my  medi- 
cal bills  consist  of  out-patient  therapy 
which  is  costly.  My  psychiatrist  charges  $40 
a  session  and  I  see  him  twice  a  month.  Also. 
I  see  a  therapist  at  Edgewater  Uptown 
Mental  Health  Center,  and  I  go  to  group 
therapy  once  a  week.  The  green  card  is  to- 
cover  these  medical  costs.  Plus,  the  green 
card  pays  of  my  medical  care,  my  dental 
bills  and  ICR.  My  therapy  is  crucial  and  ex- 
tremely necessary  for  me  to  continue  to  im- 
prove and  recover  so  I  may  be  a  well-adjust- 
ed healthy  individual  and  once  again 
become  a  productive  person  who  can  hold 
down  a  Job  and  contribute  to  society.  I  am 
I  currently  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram at  the  Mental  Health  Association  of 
Greater  Chicago  being  retrained  for  secre- 
tarial and  receptionist  work.  I  need  my 
green  card  back  to  help  pay  for  my  medical 
bills.* 


REPEAL  WITHHOLDING  PROVI- 
SION ON  INTEREST  AND  DIVI- 
DENDS 


HON.  CUY  L  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  introduced  legislation  calling  for  the 
repeal  of  the  10-percent  withholding 
provision  on  interest  and  dividends 
which  was  part  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982. 
American  taxpayers,  financial  officers, 
and  many  Members  of  this  body  are 
all  working  feverishly  to  effect  the 
repeal  of  this  provision  before  it  be- 
comes effective  July  1  of  this  year. 

Bankers.  in  particular.  have 
launched  a  national  effort  to  repeal 
the  10-percent  withholding  tax,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  Members'  at- 
tention an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  January  1983  issue  of  the  Florida 
Banker,  the  Southeast's  financial  serv- 
ices and  general  business  magazine. 
The  article,  which  appears  on  page  16. 
outlines  the  efforts  taking  place  na- 
tionally by  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation in  cooperation  with  the  Flor- 
ida Bankers  Association  and  banking 
associations  in  other  States  to  imple- 
ment the  repeal  efforts.  Following  is 
the  text  of  the  article: 

Bankers  Launch  National  Effort  To 
Repeal  10%  Withholding  Tax 


Bankers  throughout  the  country  are 
working  feverishly  to  effect  repeal  of  the 
10%  withholding  tax  on  savings  and  interest 
before  it  becomes  effective  JL  1.  1983.  The 
fundamental  objective  of  the  effort  is  to 
generate  widespread  grassroots  mail  from 
bank  depositors  and  stockholders  to  Con- 
gress urging  repeal  of  the  tax. 

The  repeal  effort  is  being  implemented  in 
various  ways  around  the  nation,  but  the 
basic  strategy  consists  of  the  following  spe- 
cific objectives,  all  of  which  carry  slgnifi- 
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cant  implications  in  the  detMsitor  and  stock- 
holder relationships: 

(1)  Alerting  depositors  and  stockholders 
about  this  new  law  which,  it  is  safe  to 
assume,  most  do  not  Imow  exists; 

(2)  Explaining  clearly  this  it  is  the  Federal 
Government— and  not  banks— that  wants  to 
begin  withholding  Interest  earned  on  sav- 
ings and  dividends  JL  1, 1983; 

(3)  Informing  depositors  and  stockholders 
that  banlcs  strongly  oppose  the  10%  with- 
holding tax  and  that,  on  their  behalf,  banks 
are  working  vigorously  to  bring  about  Con- 
gressional repeal  of  the  law; 

(4)  Making  depositors  fully  aware  that  the 
Federal  law  also  requires  money  market 
funds,  credit  unions,  corporations  that  pay 
dividends,  etc.,  to  withhold  10%  from  their 
customers  earnings. 

The  Florida  Bankers  Association  is  work- 
ing with  the  American  Bankers  Association 
(ABA)  to  coordinate  the  national  effort  at 
the  sUte  level.  Florida  bank  ciiief  executive 
officers  have  already  received  the  SWATS 
(Stop  Witliholding  At  The  Source)  Newslet- 
ter, a  special  bulletin  created  expressly  for 
transmission  of  repeal  campaign  informa- 
tion to  FBA  member  banks.  All  members 
have  been  asked  to  submit  to  the  FBA  office 
information.  Orlando.  FL.  plans  and  cre- 
ative ideas  for  obtaining  public  participation 
In  the  "stop  withholding"  effort. 

Included  with  the  first  SWATS  Newslet- 
ter, sent  out  recently  by  FBA,  was  an  order 
form  for  the  ABA's  free  "Bankers'  Repeal 
Kit."  which  includes  sample  press  releases, 
camera-ready  advocacy  ads.  speeches, 
sample  letters  to  congressmen,  and  other 
materials  to  get  the  maximum  number  of 
people  involved  in  the  campaign. 

The  national  "stop  withholding"  cam- 
paign is  a  product  of  extensive  research  and 
planning.  Following  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions bankers  may  be  asked  by  customers 
about  the  new  law.  The  questions  and  an- 
swers were  prepared  by  ABA: 

Q.  What  does  withholding  on  interests 
and  dividends  mean? 

A.  It  is  part  of  last  summer's  tax  reform 
legislation,  and  it  requires  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  and  corporations  that 
pay  interest  dividends  to  begin  withholding 
10%  of  most  interest  and  dividend  earnings 
JL  1,  1983.  The  money  that  is  withheld  will 
be  sent  to  the  IRS  for  tax  paymenU. 

Q.  Does  withholding  affect  the  amount  of 
money  a  person  earns  from  interest  and 
dividends? 

A.  Yes,  and  10%  of  accrued  interest  and 
dividend  earnings  that  would  otherwise  be 
compounded  would  be  withheld  instead.  For 
example,  if  a  person  was  due  a  $200  interest 
payment  JL  1983,  and  planned  to  leave  this 
payment  in  his  bank  to  compound,  he  would 
have  the  use  of  only  $180  in  that  account 
because  the  other  10%  ($20)  would  be  with- 
held for  the  ms. 

Q.  What  wUl  withholding  of  Interest  and 
dividends  cost  savers  and  investors? 

A.  It  will  cost  them  collectively  at  least 
$1.5  billion  in  foregone  earnings  on  interest 
and  dividends.  Here's  how  the  figure  breaks 
down:  There  are  80  million  savers  in  the 
U.S.  The  government  estimates  that  $300 
billion  In  interest  and  dividends  will  be  sub- 
ject to  withholding  In  1983.  A  10%  withhold- 
ing rate  would  bring  the  government  about 
$30  billion  by  the  end  of  the  year.  If  people 
reinvested  this  at  10%  they  would  collect 
$1.5  billion  in  additional  income  from  their 
investment  earnings. 
Q  Are  there  exemptions  to  withholding? 
A.  Yes.  Senior  citizens  with  a  tax  liability 
of  $1,500  (or  $2,500  on  a  Joint  return)  and 
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citizens  under  age  65  with  a  tax  liability  of 
$600  (or  $1,000  on  a  Joint  return)  may  apply 
for  an  exemption  from  withholding,  howev- 
er, each  person  will  have  to  file  an  exemp- 
tion form  for  each  amount. 
Q.  Is  exemption  automatic? 
A.  No.  In  order  to  be  exempt,  a  person 
must  file  an  exemption  form  swearing  that 
he  or  she  falls  under  the  tax  liability  limiU- 
tlon. 
Q.  Where  do  I  file  the  exemption  form? 
A.  The  exemption  form  must  be  filed  with 
each  institution  where  the  person  tias  an  ac- 
count. 

For  example,  if  you  have  a  bank  savings 
account,  a  six-month  certificate  of  deposit 
from  an  S&L  or  a  money  market  mutual 
fund,  and  you  receive  dividends  from  two 
corporations  in  which  you  own  stock,  then 
you  must  file  five  exemption  certificates- 
one  at  each  institution. 

Q.  If  you  earn  less  than  $150  a  year  In  in- 
terest, will  10%  of  your  earnings  be  with- 
held? 

A.  Under  the  IRS  regulations,  a  bank  or 
other  financial  institution  can  choose  not  to 
withhold  Interest  on  accounts  earning  leas 
than  $150.00  per  year,  but  because  there  Is 
such  active  turnover  In  so  many  accounts,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  judge  Just  what  the 
final  Interest  earnings  might  be  for  some  ac- 
counts; therefore,  financial  Institutions  may 
decide  to  deduct  on  all  non-exempt  ac- 
counts. 

Q.  What  If  I'm  eligible  for  an  exemption 
but  fail  to  apply  for  it?  Can  I  get  back  the 
money  my  bank  has  withheld? 

A.  Not  from  the  bank  and  not  until  the 
end  of  the  year  when  you  file  your  tax 
return.  If  you  faU  to  apply  for  an  exemp- 
tion, the  bank  Is  required  by  law  to  with- 
hold 10%  of  your  Interest  earnings. 

Q.  WUl  I  have  to  file  a  new  exemption  cer- 
tificate every  time  I  open  a  new  savings  ac- 
count or  buy  new  stock  from  a  different 
company? 

A.  Yes,  otherwise,  the  10%  Interest  and 
dividend  withholding  provision  will  apply. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop  the  10%  Inter- 
est and  dividend  withholding  from  going 
Into  effect? 

A.  Congress  has  the  power  to  repeal  this 
law  before  it  goes  into  effect  JL  1,  1983. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  already  that 
would  repeal  the  10%  withholding  of  Inter- 
est and  dividends.  If  you  believe  that  the 
10%  withholding  provision  is  unfair  and  un- 
necessary, you  should  write  to  your  US  con- 
gressman and  US  senators  and  urge  them  to 
vote  for  repeal  of  the  law. 

Charles  E.  Buker.  Jr..  president  of  the 
Florida  Bankers  Association  and  vice  chair- 
man. Bamett  Bank  of  South  Florida, 
Miami,  commented:  "Fortunately,  our  polit- 
ical system  allows  its  citizens  to  remedy  mis- 
takes in  hurriedly-passed  legislation.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  new  Congress  elected 
this  fall  can't  repeal  this  withholding  tax  on 
savings  and  investments  before  it  becomes 
effective  JL  1,  1983.  Florida  bankers  are  op- 
timistic that  the  outcome  of  this  stop  with- 
holding' campaign  will  reflect  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  our  nation."* 
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COI .  MITCHELL  WOLPSON 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
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•  Mr 

me 


grcEit 


n  Key  West  in  1900,  young 

and    his    family    moved    to 

1917  and  he  began  work  as 

shipping    clerk    in    the 

goods  business.  In  7  years, 

reasurer  of  the  company  and 

dyns  mic  career  was  well  underway. 

and  vitality  that  he  gave 

were  also  evident  in  his 

contribiltions  to  the  community.  His 

membership  and  leadership  in  various 

charitable  organizations  are 

to  mention.  However,  he 

fdrgot  his  native  Key  West  and 

insi  rumental  in  sparking  a  resto- 

d  rive  there  and  also  saved  from 

destrucf  on  and  restored  the  historical 

House. 

public  office  as  a  three-term 
commisiioner  and  mayor  of  the  city  of 
3each,  resigning  as  mayor  to 
the  Army  during  World  War 
patriotism  was  strong  and  he 
frequen;ly  stated  his  gratitude  to  his 
Nation    or  making  his  kind  of  success 
possible 
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Frances,  passed  away  in 
he  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 
Carey;   a  son,  Mitchell,  Jr.; 
grandchildren.  I  know  our  col- 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
our  deepest  symathy  to  his 
Be  will  be  sorely  missed.* 
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this  distinguished  body,  a  resolution 
acknowledging  the  accomplishments 
of  a  group  of  my  constituents  who  are 
members  of  the  26th  Street  Business- 
men's Association.  I  am  sure  that  my 
esteemed  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
this  recognition  of  the  businessmen  of 
the  Little  Village  Community. 

<  RXSOLUTIOH 

Whereas.  The  Little  Village  Community 
on  Chicago's  west  side  is  proud  of  ita  flour- 
ishing 26th  Street  business  district,  and 

Whereas,  The  businessmen  of  the  Little 
Village  26th  Street  business  district  have 
joined  together  to  form  the  26th  Street 
Businessmen's  Association  to  foster  commu- 
nity pride,  as  well  as.  to  improve  the  local 
business  climate,  and 

Whereas,  The  26th  Street  Businessmen's 
Association  sponsors  the  annual  gala 
parade,  along  26th  Street  on  September 
16th,  In  recognition  and  celebration  of 
Mexican  Independence  Day.  and 

Whereas,  The  26th  Street  Businessmen's 
Association  co-sponsors  the  four  day  Little 
Village  Fair,  locally  known  as  the  Fiesta  de 
"La  VilliU",  which  draws  over  150,000 
people  which  promotes  community  solidari- 
ty and  pride,  and 

Whereas,  The  26th  Street  Businessmen's 
Association  has  recently  elected  and  in- 
stalled a  new  Board  of  Directors,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Guadalupe  Martinez,  the 
owner  of  La  Justicia  Inc.  of  3638  West  26th 
Street  and  3435  West  26th  Street,  is  now  the 
new  President  of  the  26th  Street  Business- 
men's Association;  Eleazar  Martinez,  owner 
of  Zapateria  Ama,  3744  West  26th  Street,  is 
Vice-President;  Hugo  Hernandez,  owner  of 
Banos  Azteca.  2459  South  Pulaski  Road,  Is 
Treasurer;  Raynaldo  Vlllarreal,  owner  of 
Modas  Raquel,  3836  West  26th  Street,  is  As- 
sistant Treasurer:  and  Pedro  A.  Vignettes, 
owner  of  Mexico  Driving  School,  is  Secre- 
tary. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  and  submit- 
ted by  the  Honorable  William  O.  Llpinskl, 
M.C.  of  the  5th  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  that  the  98th  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  In  a  meet- 
ing assembled  this  day  of  . 

1983,  do  hereby  congratulate  the  26th 
Street  Businessmen's  Association  and  wish 
them  continued  success,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  wishes  to  con- 
gratulate Guadalupe  Martinez,  President: 
Eleazar  Martinez,  Vice-President:  Hugo  Her- 
nandez, Treasurer:  Raynaldo  Vlllarreal,  As- 
sistant Treasurer:  and  Pedro  A.  Vignettes, 
Secretary  on  the  election  to  their  new  of- 
fices.* 
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HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  IU.INOIS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesday,  February  2, 1983 

lllPINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
pleasure  to  present  before 


MORE  THAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
WAS  AT  STAKE 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1983 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  18,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  excellent  op  ed  piece 
by  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
on  the  important  work  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Social  Security 
Reform.  As  a  member  of  that  Commis- 
sion. Senator  Moynihan  was  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  the  difficult  ne- 
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gotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Com- 
mission's recent  agreement. 

Senator  Moynihan  thoughtfully  ar- 
ticulates the  great  significance  of  the 
Commission's  product  in  providing  re- 
assurances to  the  American  people 
that  we  as  a  nation  continue  to  have 
the  capacity  to  govern.  For  the  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  American 
people  who  in  1979  expressed  little  or 
no  confidence  that  social  security  ben- 
efits would  be  there  when  their  time 
came,  the  Commission's  agreement 
represents  a  very  vital  accomplish- 
ment. I  commend  the  article  by  Sena- 
tor Moynihan  entitled  "More  Than 
Social  Security  Was  at  Stake"  which 
follows  to  my  colleagues: 
MoRK  Than  Sociai.  Sxcuritt  Was  at  Stake 

The  success  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform  in  reaching  an 
agreement  that  The  Post  generously  de- 
scribes as  being  "as  close  to  absolute  fair- 
ness as  any  Social  Security  revision  can  ever 
be,"  raises  the  possibility  of  further  suc- 
cesses, equally  Important. 

This  requires  some  further  description  of 
how  the  agreement  came  about.  Next  it  will 
help  to  recognize  how  much  we  needed  such 
a  success. 

As  The  Post  has  reported.  It  Is  the  Judg- 
ment of  Sen.  Bob  Dole  that  the  commission 
was  Just  about  resigned  to  failure  when,  on 
Jan.  3.  In  the  course  of  opening  ceremonies 
of  the  new  Congress,  I  came  over,  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  asked:  "Are  we 
going  to  let  this  commission  die  without 
giving  it  one  more  try?"  The  rest  of  the 
story  has  been  well  reported.  What  I  would 
like  to  explain  is  why  I  suggested  one  more 
try.  It  is  because  that  morning  a  newspaper 
article  written  by  Sen.  E>ole  had  suggested 
that  such  an  effort  could  succeed.  His 
theme  was  that  the  president  and  the  Re- 
publican leadership  In  the  Congress  were 
working  well  together  and  would  continue 
to  do  so: 

"Soclal  Security  is  a  case  in  point.  With 
116  million  workers  supporting  It  and  36 
million  beneficiaries  relying  on  It,  Social  Se- 
curity overwhelms  every  other  domestic  pri- 
ority. Through  a  combination  of  relatively 
modest  steps,  including  some  acceleration  of 
already  scheduled  taxes  and  some  reduction 
In  the  rate  of  future  benefit  increases,  the 
system  can  be  saved.  When  It  Is,  much  of 
the  credit,  rightfully.  wlU  belong  to  this 
president  and  his  party." 

Note  well:  "relatively  modest  steps."  This 
was  the  first  statement  by  a  prominent  Re- 
publican leader  that  the  sky  was  not  falling, 
the  system  was  not  "bankrupt,"  was  not  a 
"giant  Ponzl  scheme,"  and  nationwide 
"chain  letter." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commission  on  E>ec. 
10.  Alan  Greenspan,  the  incomparably 
gifted  chairman  of  the  commission,  had 
commented  that  the  problem  of  Social  Se- 
curity "seems  to  be  unsurmountable,  but  In 
reality  Is  not  all  that  big."  But  the  remark 
was  not  reported,  and  in  any  event  It  had  to 
come  from  such  as  Dole. 

There  being  nothing  In  Tocqueville  to  ex- 
plain this,  I  will  turn  to  Henry  Kissinger, 
who  was  wont  to  break  conferences  and 
meetings  by  declaring:  "Agreed.  It's  a  good 
argument.  And  it  has  the  further  advantage 
of  being  true." 

Just  so  Sen.  Dole's  remark.  From  the 
onset  of  the  Social  Security  crisis,  Demo- 
crats In  the  main  have  agreed— how  could 
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we  not?— that  the  system  had  run  Into  a 
sharp  short-term  problem  in  the  aftermath 
of  something  that  "couldn't  happen"  and 
surely  was  not  foreseen,  an  inflationary  re- 
cession (roughly  during  the  years  1980-82). 
But  starting  In  1990.  barring  worldwide  ca- 
tastrophe, the  system  goes  into  surplus  and 
stays  that  way  for  a  generation. 

The  commission  proposals  will  raise  or 
save  $169  billion  in  the  seven  years  1983-89. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  there  wlU  be.  or  at 
least  we  and  the  White  House  project.  $100 
billion  In  the  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  fund.  In  other  words,  the 
"shortfall"  in  the  short  term  appears  to  be 
in  the  $60  billion  to  $70  billion  range.  Not  a 
small  sum,  but  not  an  overwhelming  one 
either.  Later,  new  difficulties  appear,  but  as 
a  proportion  of  gross  national  product,  the 
actuaries  agree  that  Social  Security  in 
2050— at  5.62  percent— will  not  be  much 
more  than  it  is  today-at  5.16  percent. 

All  true— and  anyone  who  troubles  to  read 
the  commission  report  will  find  it  there.  But 
the  truth  is  only  a  "further  advantage. 
The  decisive  Issue  Is  the  Import  of  the  argu- 
ment. _  ,  ^  „  „_, 
Social  Security,  as  Sen.  Dole  wrote,  over- 
whelms every  other  domestic  priority.  The 
Democrats  began  Social  Security,  true 
enough.  But  the  triumph  of  the  American 
political  system  came  when  the  Republican 
not  only  continued  it,  but  expanded  it. 
President  Eisenhower  added  DisablUty  In- 
surance, and  President  Nixon  added  Supple- 
mentary Security  Income. 

After  nearly  a  half-century,  the  matter 
had  seemed  resolved.  Then  It  turned  out  It 
wasn't.  . 

There  had  begun  what  Sylvia  Porter  has 
called  "a  scare  campaign  of  vicious  propor- 
tions" to  convince  the  American  people  that 
Social  Security  was  a  fraud,  that  they  would 
never  get  their  benefits.  (Leaving  Blair 
House  Saturday  at  about  1:30  In  the  after- 
noon, I  got  a  cab,  explained  to  the  driver 
what  was  going  on,  and  was  told  I  was  wast- 
ing my  time,  that  the  Social  Security  money 
had  been  given  away  as  foreign  aid.  He---age 
59— was  sure  he  would  never  get  any  of  his 
promised  benefits.) 

In  1979.  an  earlier  Soclal  Security  commis- 
sion had  a  poll  done  by  Peter  D.  Hart  and 
Associates  on  attitudes  toward  the  system. 
To  the  utter  confoundment  of  those  of  us 
who  had  thought  the  matter  settled.  Hart 
reported  that  more  than  half  the  populate 
expressed  little  or  no  confidence  that  Social 
Seciu-lty  benefits  would  be  there  when  their 

time  came.  .  . , 

Think  a  moment.  Half  the  population 
doesn't  think  it  isgolng  to  have  retirement 
benefits  that  are  desperately  needed  by 
most.  Not  the  cheeriest  of  thoughts.  But 
think  further  to  what  U  further  Implied. 
That  government  Is  lying.  That  government 
is  stealing.  That  government  cannot  be 
trusted.  .. 

That  Is  what  the  Social  Security  argu- 
ment of  the  past  two  years  has  been  about. 
If  so  large  a  portion  of  our  people  could  oe 
brought  to  believe  something  so  utteriy  sub- 
versive of  self-government,  we  are  In  trouble 
indeed.  Especially  as  it  was  not  so. 

Then  Sen.  Dole  said  as  much.  Meeting 
began  on  our  side  of  the  Capitol.  Barber  C. 
Conable  Joined  us  from  the  House.  >U1  of  a 
sudden  the  Invitation  came  for  aU  of  us  to 
go  out  to  the  home  of  the  White  House 
chief  of  staff,  James  Baker.  By  the  end  of 
that  meeting.  It  was  clear  that  a  long  negoti- 
ation was  ahead,  but  also  what  was  at  stake. 
Someone  had  said  that  what  was  reaUy  in- 
volved was  our  capacity  to  govern.  We  begin 


to  accept  the  idea  that  there  are  fundamen- 
tal issues  that  our  system  cannot  resolve. 

We  have  got  to  stop  that.  There  is  a 
center  in  American  politics.  It  can  govern. 
The  commission  is  just  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done.  First,  get  your  facts  straight. 
Everyone  Is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  but 
not  his  own  facts.  Second,  decide  to  live 
with  the  facts.  Third,  resolve  to  surmount 
them.  Because,  fourth,  what  Is  at  stake  is 
our  capacity  to  govern. 

(The  writer,  a  Democratic  senator  from 
New  York,  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform.)* 
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I  am  truly  honored  to  represent  one 
of  the  few  chambers  that  have  been  in 
operation  for  100  continuous  years. 
Please  join  with  me  in  congratulating 
the  Bay  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
its  executive  director,  Fran  Braman, 
along  with  the  board  of  directors,  both 
past  and  present,  for  a  job  weU  done.» 


TRIBUTE  HONORING  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BAY 
AREA  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

ofkichioan 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 


•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  fine  community  orga- 
nization from  Michigan's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Bay  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  lOOth  anniversary. 

Through  the  Bay  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  entire  community  of 
Bay  aty,  Mich.,  is  directing  its  course 
toward  steady,  healthy,  well-balanced 
progress,  and  the  worthwhUe  divi- 
dends of  diversified  community  devel- 
opment. The  chamber  has  continuous- 
ly served  the  bay  area  for  100  years; 
the  community's  first  board  fo  trade 
was  esteblished  in  1883.  Pounded  by  a 
coalition  of  concerned  citizens  who 
were  dedicated  to  the  improvement 
and  promotion  of  the  bay  area,  the 
chamber  went  on  to  become  one  of  the 
most  well-respected  chambers  in  the 
SUte  of  Michigan. 

Over  the  past  100  years,  this  organi- 
zation has  been  known  under  five  dif- 
ferent names:  Bay  City  Board  of 
Trade.  Bay  City  Businessmen's  Asso- 
ciation. Bay  City  Board  of  Commerce. 
Bay  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Greater  Bay  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  finally,  the  Bay  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The   Bay   Area  Chamber   of   Com- 
merce has  supported  local  businesses 
and  assisted  other  local  organizations 
in  a  variety  of  community  projects 
without  interruption  for  one  century. 
The  Bay  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
economic  change  and  progress  in  Bay 
City,  and  Is  greatly  respected  by  all. 
The  chamber  offers  the  Bay  City  busi- 
ness community  the  opportunity  to 
grow  and  expand  in  order  to  meet  the 
many  demands  currently  facing  small 
businesses  In  Michigan  through  semi- 
nars,  speakers,   trips,   and  programs. 
The  Bay  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  Indeed  looked  upon  as  a  leader  m 
shaping    the    community's    economic 
future. 


CAMPBELL  SOUP  PRESIDENT 
NAMED  ADMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
m  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate R.  Gordon  McGovem,  presi- 
dent of  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  on  his 
being  named  1982  Adman  of  the  Year. 
Making  this  announcement  was  Ad- 
vertising Age  magazine,  which  recog- 
nized that  Mr.  McGovem  has  greatly 
expanded  Campbell's  marketing  abUi- 
ties  during  his  2  years  at  the  helm  of 
the  company,  which  Is  based  In  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  New 

Jersey. 

Mr.  McGovem  Is  an  able  administra- 
tor and  Is  highly  respected  by  his 
peers  in  the  food  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. I  beUeve  that  he  is  a  truly 
worthy  recipient  of  this  prestigious 

&w&r(i* 

The  accomplishments  of  Mr.  McGov- 
em and  Campbell  Soup  were  recently 
noted  by  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  coUeagues 
the  following  article: 

[Prom  the  Star-Ledger.  Jan.  5,  19831 
Campbell  Sotn'  Chief  Wins  Adiian  of  Year 

R  Gordon  McGovem,  who  In  two  years  as 
president  of  Campbell  Soup  Co.  has  success- 
fully repositioned  the  company  as  ari  ag- 
gressive marketer,  is  the  1982  Adman  of  the 

Year.  „. 

Advertising  Age  bestowed  the  m-m-m  good 
honor  on  McGovem  for  transforming 
Camden-based  Campbell  Soup  "from  a 
stodgy  production-oriented  canning  oper- 
ation"' Into    a    company    with    marketing 

muscle.  ,     ,.     J  J  .!.«  ^,^ 

McGovem  56.  formerly  headed  the  com- 
pany's Pepperidge  Farm  subsidiary.  In 
April  he  became  a  management  cult  hero  of 
sorts  after  taking  the  company's  board  of  di- 
rectors on  a  shopping  trip  to  a  local  super- 
market. McGovem  says  he  does  the  famUy 
grocery  shopping  on  Saturdays  as  a  method 
of  keeping  abreast  of  the  Campbells  mar- 

Paul  Mulcahy,  managing  director  of  the 
soup  company's  in-house  CSC  Advert-ising 
agency  said  the  McGovem  regime  has  dou- 
bled its  advertising  budget  in  the  last  two 
years,  while  increasing  its  marketing  ex- 
penditures by  72  percent.  Campbells  spends 
well  over  $100  million  on  media  advertising 
to  support  Its  brands,  according  to  Market- 
ing &  Media  Decisions. 

Soup  accounts  for  only  30  percent  of  the 
company's  revenues.  Other  product  lines  in- 
clude Pepperidge  Farm,  Swanson  TV  din- 
ners. Mrs.  Paul's  Kitchens,  Prego  Spaghetti 
Sauce     Franco-American,    Vlasik    Pickles, 
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ION.  TOM  LANTOS 


or  CALirORRIA 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wee  nesday,  February  2.  1983 


L^^NTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

join  my  colleagues  in  com- 

Black    History    Month. 

only   speculate   as  to   how 

ac^mplishments  by  American 
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leaders.  Woodson  brought  a  long  over- 
due beacon  of  light  to  the  study  of 
black  history.  In  order  to  pursue  his 
goal,  he  founded  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History, 
and  for  35  years  he  remained  the  asso- 
ciation's director. 

Although  blacks  have  had  to  spend 
much  time  fighting  the  current  in  an 
ocean  of  unpopular  public  opinion, 
many  have  taken  their  rightful  place 
as  great  forenuiners  in  the  sciences 
and  the  arts.  Since  1800,  when  Dr. 
James  Durham  became  America's  first 
black  physician,  blacks  have  been  a 
guiding  force  in  the  fields  of  medicine 
and  chemistry.  Dr.  Charles  Drew,  who 
developed  the  Nation's  first  blood 
plasma  bank,  was  responsible  for 
saving  thousands  of  lives.  It  is  ironic 
and  tragic  that  Drew  died  because  he 
was  turned  away  from  a  near  hospital 
due  to  the  color  of  his  skin.  Open 
heart  surgery  has  become  routine 
thanks  to  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams, 
who  was  instnunental  in  perfecting 
the  procedure.  Chemist  Percy  Julian, 
through  his  invention  of  cortisone,  has 
relieved  the  agony  of  enumerable  suf- 
fers of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

When  blacks  from  Africa  were 
brought  to  America  as  slaves,  we  not 
only  shackled  their  bodies,  we  also 
shackled  our  own  potential  as  a  socie- 
ty. We  are  fortunate,  however,  that 
the  black  [>eople  would  not  let  their 
souls  and  ambitions  be  bound.  Al- 
though we  cannot  compensate  for  past 
injustices,  we  must  continue  to  strive 
for  total  equality.  Black  History 
Month  is  a  tribute  to  those  Americans 
who  have  fought  so  long  and  worked 
so  hard  to  make  the  dream  of  equality 
a  reality.* 


TAXING  OP  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 


HON.  BAARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1983 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  regarding 
the  President's  budget  proposal  to  tax 
employees'  health  benefits. 

The  President  proposes  that  effec- 
tive January  1,  1984.  employees  be  re- 
quired to  pay  social  security  and 
income  taxes  on  employer-paid  health 
insurance  premiums  in  excess  of  $175 
per  month  or  $2,100  per  year  for  a 
family  plan,  and  $70  per  month  or 
$840  a  year  for  a  single  plan.  The  $175 
and  $70  amounts  will  be  indexed  to 
rise  with  inflation. 

This  proposal  is  just  another  cruel 
and  heartless  blow  to  the  American 
people. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  incredibly 
spiraling  cost  of  health  care.  In  1981, 
the  United  States  spent  an  estimated 
$287    billion    for    health    care,    an 
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amount  equal  to  9.8  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  We  all  ac- 
knowledge that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
curb  these  high  costs,  but  is  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  the  proper  step  to 
take? 

In  1981,  consumers  of  health  care 
paid  out  $255  billion  in  total  personal 
health  care  expenditures,  up  16.2  per- 
cent from  spending  in  1980.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  $1,090  was  spent  in  1981, 
an  increase  of  15.1  percent  from  the 
1980  level.  In  1981.  over  $70  billion  was 
paid  out  in  health  insurance  premi- 
ums. 

If  this  proposal  is  enacted,  the  al- 
ready financially  beleaguered  con- 
sumer will  be  forced  to  pay  out  yet  an- 
other health  care  expenditure.  Con- 
sumers cannot  withstand  any  more  fi- 
nancial hardship. 

This  year,  due  to  the  passage  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act,  taxpayers  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  deduct  one-half  of  their  medical  in- 
surance premiums  up  to  a  maximimi 
of  $150.  What  is  more,  the  floor  for  al- 
lowable medical  deductions  was  raised 
from  3  to  5  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income.  If  this  proposal  is  enacted, 
taxpayers  will  suffer  yet  another 
health  care  financial  loss.  Taxpayers 
cannot  withstand  any  more  financial 
hardship. 

If  this  proposal  Is  enacted,  not  only 
will  it  be  unjust,  but  it  will  be  inequi- 
table as  well.  The  proposed  nationwide 
limit  on  tax-free  employer  contribu- 
tions would  discriminate  against  the 
working  aged,  handicapped,  and 
chronically  ill  whose  health  insurance 
premiimis  are  more  costly  than  those 
for  yoimger,  healthier  workers.  It 
would  discriminate  against  employees 
who  live  in  high  medical-cost  areas- 
such  as  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Cleveland— where  health  insurance 
premiums  are  more  costly. 

It  would  discriminate  against  all  em- 
ployees because  while  they  will  be 
forced  to  pay  taxes  on  a  portion  of 
these  benefits,  corporations  and  busi- 
nesses will  still  be  permitted  to  deduct 
the  expense  from  their  taxes— that  is 
if  they  still  have  corporate  taxes.  Em- 
ployees cannot  withstand  any  more  fi- 
nancial hardship.  We  in  Government 
can  and  must  take  action  to  protect 
these  groups  from  this  tax.* 
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CONCERNED  CITIZEN  HELPS 
FLOOD  VICTIMS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Mr.  Rick  Mattson  of  Orange 
Park,  Fla.,  was  the  subject  of  a  lauda- 
tory news  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Jacksonville  Journal. 


Mr.  Mattson.  a  businessman  and 
concerned  citizen,  had  learned  of  the 
terrible  devastotion  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Times  Beach.  Mo.  That  city 
was  ravished  by  a  December  flood  that 
left  toxic  chemicals  in  its  wake,  and 
caused  the  evacuation  of  its  residents. 

Reading  of  this  catastrophe,  Mr. 
Mattson,  at  his  own  expense,  delivered 
a  semitrailer  load  of  clothing,  food, 
and  even  some  financial  donations, 
gathered  from  residents  of  Orange 
Park,  a  city  in  my  Fourth  Congression- 
al District. 

The  actions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Matt- 
son are  worthy  of  the  honor  of  nation- 
al recognition  and  appreciation.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  represent  a  district  in 
which  such  selfless  and  concerned  in- 
dividuals reside. 

I  submit  the  article  in  its  entirety,  as 
a  thought  provoking  and  necessary 
reading  for  us  all. 

A  Helping  Hand  For  a  Flooded  Little 

Town 

(By  Kevin  Bezner) 
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Mattson.  who  spent  about  $1,000  of  his 
own  money  on  the  trip,  chose  Times  Beach 
after  reading  news  reports  of  its  struggle  to 
cope  with  the  flood's  aftermath. 

"It  was  just  something  that  hit  me  in  the 
heart.  I  felt  we  had  to  do  something  for 
those  people  out  there."  said  Mattson,  ex- 
plaining why  he  set  off  to  help  flood  vic- 
tims. . 

He  said  he  was  overwhelmed  by  what  he 
saw  when  he  visited  Times  Beach:  smashed 
traUers,  traUers  in  ditches,  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  river  and  homes  streaked  with 
mud.  "The  people  were  out  In  their  yards 
trying  to  hoee  It  (the  mud)  off  their  furni- 
ture," he  said. 

Some  residents  have  returned  to  their 
homes  and  begun  the  long  process  of  re- 
building. Case  said. 

But  adding  to  the  city's  woes  was  debris 
contaminated  with  dloxln.  an  extremely 
toxic  substance.  ResidenU  were  told  not  to 
clear  away  the  debris  after  tests  showed 
that  dioxin  was  in  the  city's  soil. 

Times  Beach  residents  are  now  mostly  in 
need  of  buUding  suppUes,  Case  said. 
"We're  hanging  In  there."  he  said.* 


Orahoe  PARK.-Resldents  of  tiny  TlmM 
Beach  Mo.,  which  was  ravaged  last  month 
by  a  flood  that  left  toxic  chemicals  in  its 
wake,  say  they're  grateful  to  a  local  busi- 
nessman for  filling  his  40-foot  semi-trailer 
with  clothing,  canned  food  and  other  house- 
hold goods  for  the  victims. 

Rick  Mattson,  owner  of  Tallman  Pools  of 
Jacksonville  Inc.  and  Mattson  Pool  Manu- 
facturers, delivered  the  semi-trailer  to 
Times  Beach  City  Marshal  Ralph  Case  the 
week  before  Christmas. 

Many  of  the  city's  citizens— who  number 
between  2.500  and  2,800— benefited  from  the 
goods  collected  by  Mattson  at  a  dropoff 
point  at  the  Orange  Park  Mall. 

"The  clothes  he  brought  are  probably  aU 
gone  "  said  Case,  who  is  in  charge  of  law  en- 
forcement for  the  city.  'He  really  helped  us 

a  lot." 

Mattson  appealed  to  the  citizens  of 
Orange  Park  to  help  flood  victims  in  three 
states  after  he  watched  a  Dec.  8  CBS  televi- 
sion news  account  of  their  plight. 

"It  wasn't  junk.  People  brought  good 
things.  One  box  had  new  sheets  in  it.  They 
weren't  even  out  of  the  plastic,"  said  Matt- 
son, who  expressed  his  gratitude  to  area 
residents.  .     _, 

Times  Beach  residents  who  received  one 
of  three  checks  and  a  $20  bill  donated  by 
Jacksonville-area  residente  were  especially 
grateful.  Case  said. 

"I  picked  those  individuals  out  who  got 
them  checks  and  they  had  nothing,  not  a 
penny  in  their  pocket,"  Case  said.  "It  wasn't 
a  large  amount,  but  it  was  enough  to  help 
somebody  who  needed  money." 

Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Illinois  were  hard 
hit  by  floodwaters  when  heavy  rains  last 
month  drove  the  waters  of  the  Meramec 
and  Missouri  rivers  over  their  banks  and 
into  thousands  of  homes  and  businesses. 

The  Meramec  sent  crushing  waters 
through  Times  Beach,  which  is  about  30 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  at  a  speed  of  45 
mph.  Case  said. 

The  city  was  completely  under  water. 
Some  360  trailers  in  two  trailer  parks  were 
destroyed.  Case  said.  _,       ^       .      „a 

Walls  of  houses  were  ripped  out,  and 
other  houses  floated  down  the  streaming 
water.  "It  was  just  chaos.  You  couldn't 
hardly  handle  it. "  Case  said. 


LYNDHURST  HONORS  MAYOR 
JAMES  M.  GUIDA 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  the  people  of  Lyndhurst.  N.J.. 
paid  tribute  to  their  distinguished 
native  son  and  public  servant.  Mayor 
Michael  Guida.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  part  of  the  tribute  to  that 
fine  man.  who  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
public-spirited  citizens: 

Ottr  HonoRED  Guest 


Mayor  James  Michael  Quida  is  a  Ufe-long 
resident  of  Lyndhurst  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Lyndhurst  School  system.  He  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  from  Seton  Hall 
University  in  1954  and  later  attended  St. 
Louis  University  on  five  consecutive  Nation- 
al Science  grante  completing  thirty  gradu- 
ate credits  in  mathematics.  In  1974.  a  Mas- 
ters Degree  in  Education  was  conferred 
upon  him  from  Seton  Hall  University. 
Courses  completed  at  Montclair  State  Uni- 
versity also  earned  him  a  Principal's  Certifi- 
cation in  1974. 

"Jim"  is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Ann 
Tuzzio  and  they  have  three  children,  James 
an  attorney,  Christine  a  secreUry.  and 
Mary  Jo  a  senior  at  Lyndhurst  High  School. 
Mayor  Guida  began  his  teaching  career  at 
Don  Bosco  High  School  in  Ramsey  in  1955 
where  he  taught  Math  and  was  also  ap- 
pointed the  head  football  coach  and  later 
the  head  baseball  coach  and  faculty  moder- 

In  1960  he  returned  to  Lyndhurst  High 
School  where  he  has  been  teaching  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years.  He  has  also  servwl 
three  years  as  assistant  baseball  and  assist- 
ant basketball  coach  and  was  head  basket- 
ball coach  in  1966  and  1967,  and  also  served 
as  Class  Advisor  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 
He's  been  involved  as  a  coach  for  Babe  Ruth 
(4  years),  American  Legion  Baseball  (2 
years),  Lyndhurst  Giants  (3  years)  and 
Midget  Football  (12  years). 

Jim  Guida  has  been  an  active  member  of 
many  civic  and  fraternal  organizations  such 
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as  Lyndhurst  Elks.   AMVETS,   Lyndhurst 
Teachers  Association,  NJLA.,  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's Holy  Name  Society.  He's  been  a  li- 
brary trustee  (1977/81);  Joint  Sewer  Chair- 
man (1977/81):  Senior  Building  chairman 
(1978/82):  Planning  Board  member  (1983); 
member  of  South  Bergen  Mayors'  Associa- 
tion (1983):  and  the  Hackensack  Meadow- 
lands  Mayors'  Committee  (1983).  He  has 
also   served   as   a   Committeeman   for  the 
Bergen  County  Democratic  Association,  and 
as  Legislative  Aide  to  Senator  Joseph  Hir- 
ir^ia  In  addition  he  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Mayors  Association,  and  has  served 
as  a  chairman  for  the  Ileitis  Fund  (1982/83.) 
In  May  1977  he  was  elected  as  an  inde- 
pendent to  the  Lyndhurst  Board  of  Com- 
missioners serving  as  Director  of  Finance, 
during  which  term  he  revamped  the  Fi- 
nance Department  and  initiated  a  new  au- 
diting system.  He  was  reelected  in  May  of 
1981  and  is  now  serving  as  Director  of  Parks 
and  PubUc  Property.  On  Tuesday,  January 
4th,  1983,  James  M.  Guida  became  the  twen- 
tieth Mayor  of  the  Township  of  Lyndhurst. 
Mayor  Guida  has  contributed  towards  the 
development  of  our  community's  youth,  the 
Improvement  of  our  seniors  golden  years 
and  the  betterment  of  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  our  citizens. 

A  Mother's  Toast 

I  have  been  blessed  with  two  fine  sons 
who  have  given  me  many  happy  and  pride- 
ful  memories.  Both  have  been  a  credit  to 
their  families  and  to  their  communities  as 
well.  I  conceive  them  to  be  my  finest  contri- 
bution to  the  world. 

Tonight  the  stars  shine  for  my  oldest  son. 
James.  Once  again,  1  am  fUled  with  love  for 
him  and  pride  for  his  accomplishments. 

I  know  that  he  will  not  rest  on  his  laurete 
and  that  he  wiU  continue  to  do  his  very  best 
for  the  Township  of  Lyndhust  and  iU  resi- 
dents. I  wish  his  father  could  be  present  to 
raise  his  glass  with  me  to  toast  our  son. 
Mayor  James  Guida. 

May  he  lead  our  community  with  wisdom, 
patience  and  understanding,  and  may  he  be 
blessed  with  good  health  and  happiness  for 
his  efforts.— Mrs.  Teresa  Guida.« 


CONGRESSIONAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mrs.  SNOWE.   Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  Congress 
has  been  fiercely  criticized— and  with 
good  reason— for  granting  itself  a  pay 
raise.  Lifting  the  pay  cap  through  an 
imusual  parliamentary  procedure  was 
an  irresponsible,  inappropriate  act  and 
I   am   proud  to  report  that  I  voted 
against  removing  the  cap.  To  think  of 
giving  ourselves  a  pay  raise  at  a  time 
when  economic  conditions  make  life 
difficult  for  many  Americans,  is  not 
only   an   embarrassment,   but   a   dis- 
grace. To  prevent  such  action  from 
taking  place  in  the  future.  I  am  today 
introducing     legislation     which     will 
insure  that  changes  effecting  congres- 
sional compensation   are   made   in  a 
straightforward  manner.  The  Congres- 
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Accountability  Act  is  simple  and 

the  following  three  parts: 

requires  that  a  record  vote 

on  any  bill  or  resolution  that 

rate  of  pay  for  Members, 

limitations  on  outside  eam- 

ptovides  Members  with  income 

credits  or  deductions.  Only  stand- 

-living  adjustments  will  be 

without  a  vote  under  this 
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It     provides     that     such 
n  compensation  be  the  only 
considered,  thereby  avoiding  the 
confusion  caused  when  a  con- 
pay    increase    is    included 
important  legislation. 
Finally,  it  provides  that  any 
compensation  enacted  only 
Effective  in  the  Congress  fol- 
tlieir  enactment.  I  hope  that 
colle4gues  will  join  me  in  making 
changes  to  correct  the 
inappropHate  manner  in  which  con- 
gressiona  pay  has  been  considered.* 
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HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


IN  THI 


Wed  nesday,  February  2,  1983 


GTtJARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

legislation    today    which 

establish   an   International 

Diplomatic  Security  with  the 
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Accord^g    to    the    Central    Intelli- 

there  were  6,714  terror- 

around  the  world  between 

1980.  Since  1980  the  number 

so  quickly  that  the  1980's 

to  be  known  as  the  "Decade 

Terrorism."   Almost 

of  all  terrorist  activities  are 

Americans  or  American  in- 

In  recent  years  we  have 

hostage  crisis  in  Iran,  the 

)f  the  American  Embassy  in 

and  the  assassination  and 

of  American  diplomatic  and 

personnel.  The  situation  has 

the  point  where  Ambassador 
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matic  Security  to  monitor  compliance 
by  all  nations  in  protecting  personnel 
and  missions.  This  Office  would  work 
with  the  governments  of  the  world  to 
insure  adequate  protection  measures 
for  diplomatic  corps  stationed  in  that 
country. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  face 
of  growing  international  terrorism 
there  is  no  international  body  that 
specifically  deals  with  the  problem.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  my  reso- 
lution. Elstablishing  an  International 
Office  of  Diplomatic  Security  with  the 
United  Nations  would  offer  a  realistic 
beginning  in  dealing  with  the  growing 
problem  of  international  terrorism.* 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROGRESS 
IN  NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL: 
RATIFY  THE  TTB  AND  PNE 
TREATIES 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  which  I  also 
chair,  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
role  of  arms  control  as  an  integral  and 
legitimate  component  of  U.S.  national 
security  policy.  Those  hearings  exam- 
ined NATO  nuclear  strategy  and  arms 
control  efforts  in  Europe,  the  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  (START),  and 
the  arms  control  implications  of  the 
administration's  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs  will  continue  its 
oversight  of  U.S.  nuclear  arms  control 
policy  through  a  series  of  briefings 
and  hearings  on  key  arms  control  and 
security  issues.  One  such  issue,  which 
appears  to  demand  particular  atten- 
tion, is  the  question  of  the  disposition 
of  the  signed  but  unratified  Threshold 
Test  Ban  (TTB)  and  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  (PNE)  treaties. 

The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
which  was  negotiated  and  signed  by 
President  Richard  Nixon  in  1974,  pro- 
hibits underground  nuclear  weapons 
tests  greater  than  150  kilotons.  Its 
companion  pact,  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty,  was  negotiated  and 
signed  by  President  Gerald  Ford  in 
1976.  and  prohibits  individual  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  of  greater  than  150 
kilotons,  and  aggregate  PNE's  of 
greater  than  1,500  kilotons. 

Ratification  of  the  TTB  and  PNE 
treaties  was  one  of  the  earliest  arms 
control  questions  confronting  the  new 
Carter  administration  in  1977.  Unfor- 
tunately, just  as  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  about  to 
vote  in  favor  of  ratification,  the  Carter 
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administration  puUed  the  treaties 
from  the  Senate  because  of  a  fear  that 
ratification  would  divert  from  efforts 
to  get  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty, 
banning  all  tests  of  all  sizes. 

Upon  entering  into  office,  the 
Reagan  administration  carried  out  its 
own  review  of  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 
After  nearly  a  year  of  uncertainty 
about  U.S.  interest  in  pursuing  mean- 
ingful nuclear  arms  reductions.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announced  his  zero 
option  proposal  for  the  intermediate 
nuclear  force  talks.  This  was  followed 
6  months  later  by  the  resumption  of 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks. 

However,  18  months  after  assuming 
office  the  Reagan  administration  still 
had  no  established  policy  concerning 
the  TTB  and  PNE  treaties.  Finally,  on 
July  20,  1982,  administration  officials 
announced  that  they  would  seek  modi- 
fications in  the  verification  provisions 
of  these  two  valuable  treaties. 

This  decision  was  puzzling  to  many 
defense  and  arms  control  experts  in 
light  of  the  unique  verification  provi- 
sions  contained  in  both  the  TTB  and 
PNE  treaties.  In  the  TTB  Treaty,  the 
Soviets  have  agreed  to  the  exchange 
of  information  on  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  program.  The  PNE  Trea- 
ty's verification  requirements  are  even 
more  far-reaching. 

In  addition  to  the  exchange  of  weap- 
ons testing  data  and  important  geolog- 
ical data,  the  PNE  Treaty  contains  the 
only  negotiated  authority  for  each 
nation  to  send  nuclear  observers  to 
each  other's  territory  under  estab- 
lished conditions.  This  means  that  the 
Soviets  have,  for  the  first  time  ever, 
agreed  to  on-site  inspection  on  Soviet 
territory. 

These  unprecedented  verification 
concessions  could  have  lasting  effects 
on  future  United  States-Soviet  arms 
control  efforts.  Recognition  of  this 
fact  has  led  a  bipartisan  group  of  secu- 
rity experts  to  call  for  ratification  of 
the  TTB  and  PNE  treaties,  including 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown,  former  Secretary  of  Energy 
James  Schlesinger,  former  CIA  Direc- 
tor William  Colby,  and  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
David  Jones.  During  their  confirma- 
tion hearings,  both  Eugene  Rostow 
and  START  negotiator  Rowney— nei- 
ther of  whom  could  be  viewed  as  being 
"soft"  on  arms  control— expressed  sup- 
port for  the  unratified  treaties. 

The  Reagan  administration's  deci- 
sion to  renegotiate  the  TTB  and  PNE 
treaties  has  triggered  the  introduction 
of  resolutions  in  both  Houses  which 
call  upon  the  administration  to  submit 
these  treaties  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation. The  House  resolution  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  will  be  considered  during 
hearings  on  this  issue  in  the  months 
ahead. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  before  it  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  restore  confidence  both  here  and 
abroad  in  the  United  States  as  a  reli- 
able, consistent,  and  responsible  nego- 
tiating partner.  The  failure  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  ratify  the  TTB,  PNE, 
SALT  II  and  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaties 
has  worked  to  undermine  U.S.  credibil- 
ity concerning  arms  control.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  TTB  and  PNE  treaties 
would  help  to  restore  faith  in  the 
Reagan  administration's  commitment 
to  arms  control  at  a  critical  point  in 
time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
support  of  the  ratification  of  these 
two  treaties,  and  pledge  to  assist  the 
Reagan  administration  in  realizing  the 
importance  to  U.S.  national  security 
interests  of  this  goal.* 


YEAR  OF  THE  BIBLE-1983 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er    during    our   colonial    period    the 
Bible  was  the  basic  text  for  American 
school  chUdren.  Today,  the  Bible  is 
still  unsurpassed  as  a  single-volume 
source  from  which  a  teacher  can  select 
a  wealth  of  material  including  short 
stories,  poetry,  parables,  history,  phi- 
losophy, ethics,  and  law. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  passed  House  Joint 
Resolution   487    authorizing   and   re- 
questing  the   President   to   proclaim 
1983  as  the  "Year  of  the  Bible." 

H.  J.  Res.  487 
Resolution  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  1983  as  the  "Year  ol 
the  Bible" 

Whereas  the  Bible,  the  Word  of  God.  has 
made  a  unique  contribution  in  shaping  the 
United  States  as  a  distinctive  and  blessed 
nation  and  people;  ...... 

Whereas  deeply  held  religious  convictions 
springing  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  led  to 
the  early  settlement  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  Biblical  teachings  Inspired  con- 
cepts of  civil  government  that  are  contained 
In  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  many  of  our  great  national  lead- 
ers-among  them  Presidents  Washmgton. 
Jackson.  Lincoln,  and  Wilson-paid  tribute 
to  the  surpassing  Influence  of  the  Bible  m 
our  country's  development,  as  in  the  words 
of  President  Jackson  that  the  Bible  is  "the 
rock  on  which  our  Republic  rests"; 

Whereas  the  history  of  our  Nation  clearly 
illustrates  the  value  of  voluntarily  applying 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  lives 
of  individuals,  families,  and  societies; 

Whereas  this  Nation  now  faces  great  chal- 
lenges that  will  test  this  Nation  as  it  has 
never  been  tested  before;  and 

Whereas  that  renewing  our  knowledge  ol 
and  faith  in  Ood  through  Holy  Scripture 
can  strengthen  us  as  a  Nation  and  a  people: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
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in  Congress  assembUd.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate 
1983  as  a  national  "Year  of  the  Bible"  in  the 
recognition  of  both  the  formative  influence 
the  Bible  has  been  for  our  nation,  and  our 
national  need  to  study  and  apply  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Furthermore.  President  Reagan  has  em- 
phasized how  fundamental  and  important 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  to  any  system 
of  Just  law: 

"They  say  that  man  in  his  entire  history 
has  written  about  four  billion  laws,  and  with 
all  the  four  billion  they  haven't  improved 
on  the  Ten  Commandments  one  bit". 

THE  TIN  COMMANDICENTS 

1. 1  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me. 

2.  Thou  Shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image. 

3.  Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  In  vain. 

4.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 

5.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  Shalt  not  kill. 

7.  Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
8!  Thou  Shalt  not  steal. 
9.  Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 
lb.  Thou  Shalt  not  covet. 
The    historical    Importance    of   the   Ten 

Commandmente  is  even  captured  In  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  BuUd- 
Ing  Directly  above  the  bench  in  the  Court- 
room is  a  marble  sculpture  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments Ublet  between  two  central  fig- 
ures depicting  Majesty  of  the  Law  and 
Power  of  Government. 

I  believe  that  it  would  serve  an  education- 
al purpose  for  our  citizens  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  Important  role  which  the  Bible 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  have  played  In 
molding  our  American  traditions  and  laws.« 
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itemize  deductions,  to  benefit  by  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  law.  Our  tax 
system  reimburses  poor-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  for  only  about  20 
percent  of  their  health  care  costs 
while  the  wealthy  benefit  by  50  per- 
cent or  more.  This  is  a  regressive 
system  of  taxation  which  soaks  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  bear  this  un- 
conscionable burden. 

Enactment  of  my  legislation  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  poor- 
and  middle-class  Americans  of  the 
burden  of  the  rising  cost  of  health 
care.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  cosponsorlng  this  legislation.* 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  MEDICAL 
COSTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2. 1983 


•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  ease  the  burden  of  the  spirallng 
cost  of  health  care  upon  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  by  entitling 
taxpayers  to  claim  a  refundable  tax 
credit  equal  to  20  percent  of  their 
medical  expenses.  Under  current  law. 
taxpayers  are  limited  to  deducting 
only  those  medical  expenses  which 
exceed  5  percent  of  their  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Despite  the  rising  costs  of  health 
care,  our  system  of  taxation  makes  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  low-  ajid 
middle-Income  taxpayers  to  claim  this 
deduction  from  their  Federal  income 
tax.  Indeed,  the  recently  enacted  tax 
reform  bill  of  1982  Increases  the 
amount  by  which  taxpayers  deducta- 
ble  medical  expenses  must  exceed 
their  adjusted  gross  income  from  3  to 
5  percent.  „^^, 

As  a  result,  those  who  pay  little  or 
no  taxes  get  no  tax  benefit  for  health 
care  expenses.  One  must  be  in  that  rel- 
atively small  class  of  taxpayers  who 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  AND  THE 
PENSION  PROVISIONS  OP  TEFRA 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NZW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  DOAVNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  exempts  public  employees  from 
certain  pension  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA). 

TEFRA  sought  to  limit  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  and  maximum  contribu- 
tions of  employees  and  employers 
under  the  terms  of  qualified  pension 
plans.  In  too  many  cases  under  prior 
law.  qualified  plans  had  been  used  pri- 
marily as  shelters  for  the  large  sala- 
ries of  employers,  rather  than  as  pen- 
sion benefit  programs  with  fair  bene- 
fits flowing  to  employees. 

WhUe  I  support  TEFRA  fully  in  its 
attempt  to  close  down  on  these  unfair 
private  sector  shelters.  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  law  should  cover  the  pension 
plans  of  public  employees. 

The  reasons  are  simple.  First.  In  the 
case  of  qualified  public  plans,  the  em- 
ployer is  a  public  entity,  not  a  pri- 
vate—and hopefully  taxable— corpora- 
tion. The  incentive  In  such  cases 
simply  does  not  exist  to  shelter  the  in- 
comes of  the  corporation  owner  and/ 

or  manager.  ^     »  »v,» 

Second,  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
problem  for  public  employees  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  enactment  of 
TEFRA  centers  on  early  retirement. 
There  are  public  employees  of  cerUln 
classifications  who  work  under  "20  and 
out"  rules.  This  means  that  the  em- 
ployee is  required  to  retire  after  20 
years  of  service.  Typically,  this  situa- 
tion is  found  in  the  police  and  fire- 
fightlng  services.  ,        ,.  . 

While  I  agree  that  early  retirement 
should  be  deemphasized  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy.  I  understand  and 
agree  with  the  special  condition  of 
police  officers  and  firefighters.  In  my 
opinion,  the  new  TEFRA  disincentives 
for  this  type  of  retirement  system  un- 
dermines  an   important   and   proven 
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and  East-West  relations  are  currently 
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tool  for  staffing  our  police  and  fire- 
fighting  needs. 

In  my  district,  I  have  talked  with 
several  such  public  employees  for 
whom  t^  e  new  limitations  on  early  re- 
tirement and  annual  contributions 
pose  greater  financial  burden  and  a 
rather  ludden  change  in  benefits. 
These  ai  e  not  people  looking  to  evade 
fair  rate! ;  of  taxation.  These  are  public 
employei  ^s  who  have  entered  into  pen- 
sion agr€  ements  with  certain  specifica- 
tions and  now  they  see  this  changing, 
sometim  ;s  just  before  retirement. 

Since  t  he  proposals  of  last  year  were 
explicit  !  n  their  intent  to  clamp  down 
on  blatai  it  income  tax  sheltering,  I  see 
no  valid  reason  that  public  employees 
should  h  ave  been  included  in  the  first 
place  ani  I.  with  this  legislation,  I  seek 
to  have  t  liem  excluded. 
The  te  Et  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

ermcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ves  of  the  United  States  of 
Congress  assembled.  That  see- 
the Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  in- 
iiAmediately  after  part  (eKiii)  the 


Qualified    pension    benefit    plans 

pai  ticipants  are  employees  of  Peder- 

.   State,  or  municipal  governments 

e:  xluded  from  the  operation  of  the 

idjustments  contained  in  this  sec- 


RE  PEAL  INTEREST  AND 
DIV  DEND  WITHHOLDING 


H^N.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OP  VIRGINIA 
nf  THi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wet  nesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  S]  SISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  wit!  other  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress in  (  osponsoring  H.R.  500,  legisla- 
tion whi(  h  will  repeal  the  interest  and 
dividend  withholding  provisions  con- 
tained iq  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Act  of  1982. 
who  proposed  the  automatic 
of  10  percent  of  interest 
characterized  it  as  a  way 
tax  evaders  and  of  bring- 
Pederal  revenues.  No  one 
that  the  Federal  Govern- 
to  collect  as  much  tax 
it  is  owed.  But  after  review- 
which  follow,  I  do  not  see 
can  argue  in  good  faith 
proposal  is  a  fair  or  efficient 

this  goal. 
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Even  with  this  exemption  and  with- 
out any  withholding  requirement,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  itself  reports 
that  it  achieved  a  97.3-percent  volun- 
tary compliance  rate  on  taxes  owed  on 
interest  and  dividends.  Now  that  earn- 
ings on  these  additional  investments 
will  also  be  reported,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service's  success  with  volimtary 
compliance  should  increase  even  more. 
It  makes  little  sense  then  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  impose 
this  burdensome  and  harmful  with- 
holding law  on  millions  of  law-abiding 
taxpayers,  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
less  than  2.7  percent  of  taxpayers  who 
cheat  on  paying  taxes  on  their  interest 
and  dividend  earnings. 

The  implementation  of  this  law  will 
require  that  financial  institutions 
spend  $1.5  billion  this  year  just  to  im- 
plement the  administration  of  this 
withholding  program.  As  if  that  is  not 
bad  enough,  those  same  institutions 
will  need  to  spend  another  $1  billion 
each  year  just  to  maintain  it. 

The  individual  citizens  who  are 
trying  to  save  money,  or  who  are 
trying  to  live  off  the  earnings  from 
money  they  have  saved  or  invested 
over  the  years,  are  the  ones  ultimately 
who  will  be  hurt  the  most.  Financial 
institutions  will  likely  be  forced  to 
pass  the  massive  costs  of  implement- 
ing and  administering  the  program  on 
to  their  customers.  The  taxpayers' 
available  interest  and  dividend  earn- 
ings will  be  cut  automatically  by  10 
percent.  Their  total  interest  earnings 
will  also  fall  due  to  losses  in  reinvest- 
ment and  compounding. 

The  withholding  law  does  include 
certain  exemptions  for  elderly  and 
low-income  citizens.  But  many,  par- 
ticularly those  most  dependent  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  income,  wlU  find 
the  complicated  regulations  and  the 
exemption  process  very,  very  confus- 
ing. The  resulting  additions  to  Federal 
tax  forms  will  complicate  the  form 
further,  and  cost  taxpayers  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  trouble 
and  expense. 

Perhaps  the  only  good  thing  that 
can  be  said  about  the  10-percent  with- 
holding is  that  it  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  July  1,  1983.  That  gives  us 
time  to  act  and  to  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  harmful  and  unnec- 
essary law.  It  is  with  that  goal  in  mind 
that  I  am  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
to  repeal  this  law  before  it  goes  into 
effect. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  to  pro- 
tect the  investment  and  savings  in- 
comes of  low-  and  moderate-income 
Americans,  particularly  our  elderly.  At 
the  same  time,  we  also  need  to  stimu- 
late continued  savings  and  investment, 
so  that  private  capital  will  be  available 
to  help  our  economy  recover.  This 
withholding  law  works  against  both  of 
these   needs.    It   was   not   what   was 
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needed  when  it  passed  and  it  is  not 
what  is  needed  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  those  of 
us  who  are  working  to  repeal  this 
unfair  and  harmful  law.9 


EMIGRATION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  WnilS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
III  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  recently  celebrated  its 
60th  anniversary  as  a  closed,  Commu- 
nist state.  For  the  past  60  years,  it  has 
withheld  from  its  citizens  their  basic 
himian  rights  and  has  done  its  best  to 
ignore  pressure  from  the  West  to  rec- 
ognize these  rights.  Jews,  in  particu- 
lar, have  suffered  greatly  as  they 
strive  to  salvage  their  identity  and  cul- 
ture in  face  of  Soviet  pressure  and  dis- 
crimination. 

In  the  last  few  years.  anti-Semitism 
has  intensified.  There  has  been  a 
major  crackdown  on  Judaic  study 
groups  and  Hebrew  classes  and  offi- 
cially sanctioned  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda has  been  stepped  up.  Discrimi- 
nation against  the  Jews  is  evident  in 
both  education  and  employment  crite- 
ria. Entrance  exams  are  noticeably 
more  difficult  for  Jewish  students  and 
several  Jewish  scientists  have  been 
stripped  of  their  degrees. 

More  and  more  Jews  are  asking  per- 
mission to  leave  as  the  Soviets  steadily 
repress  the  Jewish  culture  and  way  of 
life.  Yet  the  level  of  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  has  dropped  by  95  percent 
since  1979,  when  more  than  51,000 
Jews  were  permitted  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. In  1982.  only  2,670  Jews  emigrat- 
ed. Although  thousands  apply  for  exit 
visas  each  year,  they  are  denied  per- 
mission for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Often 
they  become  targets  of  harassment. 
They  are  fired  from  their  jobs  and  ex- 
pelled from  universities  and  profes- 
sional institutions.  Moreover,  many 
refuseniks,  such  as  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky  and  Alexsandr  Paritsky.  are  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  harsh  prison 
terms  in  labor  camps  on  fabricated 
charges  of  "defamation  of  the  Soviet 
state",  "treason."  and  "anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propaganda."  For  most 
Jews,  the  selected  terror  of  today  is  as 
horrifying  as  the  mass  terror  of  Sta- 
lin's time.  They  do  not  know  when,  or 
if,  the  Soviet  authorities  will  come  for 
them.  Their  only  hope  to  live  a 
normal,  free  life  without  fear  or  dis- 
crimination is  the  chance  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  join  their  people 
in  Israel  or  other  free  nations. 

The  Soviet  Jews  see  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  as  a  lifeline  to  free- 
dom. Unfortunately,  it  seems  as 
though  the  level  of  emigration  is  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  general  state  of 
East- West  relations.  Both  emigration 
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and  East-West  relations  are  currently 
at  a  very  low  point  in  contrast  to  the 
1970's.  when  relations  were  marked  by 
eased  tensions  and  dfetente  and  the 
level  of  emigration  was  unprecedently 
high.  Although  an  improvement  in 
human  rights  must  most  likely  await  a 
general  improvement  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  cannot  be 
deterred.  We  must  strengthen  our  re- 
solve to  fight  for  the  Jews'  human 
rights  in  general  and  specifically  for 
their  right  to  emigrate.  The  98th  Con- 
gress should  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
renewed  drive  to  help  the  Soviet  Jews 
in  their  efforts  to  emigrate  so  that 
they  too  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  per- 
sonal freedoms  that  are  a  basic  right 
of  all  people.* 

IN  HONOR  OF  THE  50TH  BIRTH- 
DAY OP  WGNY  RADIO  STA- 
TION: NEWBURGH.  N.Y. 

HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OP  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  a 
radio  station  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. .     .„„„    , 

WGNY  was  established  m  1923,  in 
Goshen,  N.Y.,  and  has  been  a  great 
service  to  the  community  for  50  years. 
Longevity  is  the  test  of  good  quality 
and  WGNY  has  proven  its  broadcast- 
ing proficiency  by  consistently  pre- 
senting excellence  in  programing  to  its 
listeners.  ,  ^     ^^ 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
president  of  the  station,  Joel  Harnett, 
and  the  general  manager,  Charles 
Stewart,  as  well  as  all  of  the  staff  on 
this  special  occasion,  and  wish  them 
another  50  years  of  success.* 
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The  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
of  the  City  of  New  York  has  advised 
me  that  a  bill  will  soon  be  introduced 
in  the  city  council  forbidding  discrimi- 
nation in  clubs  that  are  not  truly  pri- 

Aiid  the  New  York  MetropoUtan 
Council  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject at  its  meeting  last  June.  I  would 
like  to  enter  their  resolution  in  the 
Record: 
AMERICA!*  Jewish  Cohoress  RisoLimoH  on 

DlSCRimNATION        AT        PRIVATE        CI.UB8. 

Hotels,  Etc. 
(Approved  by  the  Resolutions  Committee  at 
the     Biennial     Convention,     Grossinger, 
N.Y.,  AprU  25-28.  1982,  and  adopted  by 
the  Governing  Council,  June  6. 1982) 
Whereas,  some  offices,  hotels,  restaurants 
and  social  private  clubs  discriminate  in  their 
admission  of  members  and/or  guests  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  race,  religion  or  national  origin; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  it  is 
the   policy   of  American   Jewish   Congress 
that  none  of  its  meetings  and  no  meetings 
of  its  officers,  committees,  sub-committees, 
commissions,  staff,  ad  hoc  groups  or  Inter- 
group    meetings    be    held    at    such    clubs, 
hotels  offices  or  resUurants  whose  admis- 
sion or  membership  policy  is  known  or  is 
publicly  acknowledged  to  be  discriminatory 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  religion  or  national 
origin.* 


EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  ACT  OF  1983 

HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 


DISCRIMINATION  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  SEX,  RACE,  OR  RELIGION 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
*  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  declined  an  invitation 
from  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
Presidency  to  honor  Presidential  Ad- 
viser Ed  Meese.  I  refused  to  attend  for 
one  reason,  and  one  reason  only:  The 
reception  was  to  be  held  at  the  Metro- 
politan Club,  a  Washington  club 
which  does  not  permit  women  to 
become  members. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  response 
I  have  received  from  individuals  and 
groups  who  feel  as  I  do— that  clubs 
whirti  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
race  religion,  or  nationality  should 
not  be  the  setting  for  public  events 
and  tax-deductible  activities. 


*  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1983.  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  joining 
me  as  original  cosponsor  Congressman 
Tom  Coleman  who  serves  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion, Credit,  and  Rural  Development, 
which  I  chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  farmers 
today  are  at  a  crossroads.  They  are 
facing  the  worst  economic  crisis  since 
the  agricultural  depression  of  the 
1920's.  The  condition  of  today's  farm 
economy  conjures  the  solemn  remind- 
er that  the  agricultural  depression  of 
the  1920's  played  a  large  role  in  pro- 
pelling America,  and  indeed  the 
World,  into  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930's. 

Farmers  constitute  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  American  population,  and 
only  about  half  of  this  number  farm 
full  time.  But  what  Is  often  overlooked 
is  that  agriculture  is  our  Nation's  larg- 
est industry.  American  agriculture 
puts  about  $140  biUion  a  year  into 
goods  and  services.  The  agriculture 
and  food  industry  generates  one  out  of 
every  five  jobs  in  private  industry,  and 
it  accounts  for  20  percent  of  our  gross 
national   product.   Evfen   though   the 
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value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  is 
expected  to  decline  another  4  percent 
in  1983  after  falling  11  percent  last 
year,  the  fact  is  that  our  1982  agricul- 
tural exports  brought  in  $39.1  billion 
and  a  $23.7  billion  surplus  in  foreign 
exchange.  This  farm  export  activity 
went  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the 
$57.2  billion  deficit  in  our  nonagricul- 
tural  trade. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
farmer  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
country's  balance  of  payments,  and  is 
responsible  for  America  being  the  best 
fed  and  best  clothed  nation  on  Earth. 
he  is  now  up  against  an  economic  crisis 
which  may  very  well  jeopardize  the 
underpinnings  of  our  society. 

While  food  prices  have  risen  over 
the  past  several  years,  most  of  the  In- 
crease  has   come   at   the   processing, 
transportation,   wholesale   and   retail 
levels   of   our   nationally   distributed 
food  supply.  In  almost  every  major 
category,  farm  commodity  carryover 
surpluses    are    expected   to   set   new 
records  this  year.  This  factor,  together 
with  our  lagging  farm  exports,  has  re- 
sulted   in   severely    depressed    prices 
farmers  are  receiving  for  their  com- 
modities. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farm 
parity  ratio  dropped  to  54  percent  in 
December    1982— the    lowest    of    any 
month  since  April  1933.  Overall,  the 
parity  ratio  averaged  57  percent  for 
1982,    and    set    an    all-time    low    on 
records  that  go  aU  the  way  back  to 
1910.  Just  to  point  out  how  bad  this 
really  is,  the  previous  low  parity  aver- 
age on  record  was  set  in   1932— the 
height  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Agriculture  is  a  capital  intensive  in- 
dustry, and  while  prices  have  fallen 
through  the  floor,  farmers'  costs  have 
skyrocketed.  Fully  three-quarters  of 
our  farmers  must  borrow  in  order  to 
produce  their  next  crop.  In  1982,  farm- 
ers' interest  costs  were  about  $23  bil- 
lion, and  this  is  compared  to  a  net 
farm  income  of  only  $19  billion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970's,  total 
farm  debt  was  only  about  $50  billion. 
By  1975,  it  had  risen  to  over  $80  bil- 
lion, and  in  1982  (when  interest  ex- 
ceeded income)  the  amount  of  farm 
debt  reached  over  $200  bUlion.  Esti- 
mates for  1983  indicate  that  farm  debt 
wiU  surpass  the  $215  biUion  mark. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion becomes  all  the  more  important. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  FmHA  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  much  needed 
credit  to  farmers  who  are  unable  to 
secure  operating  loans  from  commer- 
cial and  cooperative  lending  institu- 
tions. At  this  time,  not  only  must  the 
FmHA  continue  this  role,  but  it  must 
do  more.  And  because  of  the  pressures 
of  current  conditions,  it  must  be  done 

qtiickly.  ,    _,    . 

Recent  reductions  in  Federal  agricul- 
tural credit  programs,  record  high  in- 
terest  rates,   low   commodity    prices. 
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wl  ly  I  have  set  about  to  put 
w  jat  I  believe  to  be  a  pack- 
and  effective  legisla- 
te the  credit  problems  in 
The  Emergency  Agri- 
Credit  Act  which  I  am  intro- 
has  to  move  on  a  fast 
to  be  of  assistance  in  this 
year.  Otherwise,  I  am  not 
that    the    American 
}e  expected  to  weather  an- 
the  one  just  passed. 
I  will  briefly  summa- 
pr^visions  of  the  Emergency 
Credit  Act  of  1983. 


OPKKATINC  U  IAN  LmiTS  AND  AnTRORIZAtlON 

The  curre  at  limitation  on  the  size  of 
FmHA's  diiect  operating  loans  would 
be  raised  f-om  $100,000  to  $200,000, 
Unit  on  guaranteed  loans 
raised  from  $200,000  to 
T  le  current  limitations  of 
((irect  loan)  and  $200,000 
loan)  were  set  in  statute 
in  1978.  Fa^  operating  costs  have  in- 
creased dra  natically  since  then,  thus 
making  th^  limits  out  of  date  and 
unrealistic. 
The  bill  ilso  provides  for  an  addi- 
million  in  direct  operating 
bo  bring  the  total  amount 
this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1983  to  $1.  (6  billion.  This  additional 
$200  millioi  would  be  specifically  ear- 
lew  borrowers  who  did  not 
receive  Fml  LA  loans  in  fiscal  year  1982 
or  during  tl  lat  part  of  fiscal  year  1983 
ending  befc^'e  enactment  of  this  bill. 

intATD  RKSOUKCZ  FARMERS 
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The  bill 
cent  of 
ship  loans 
to  borrowers 
income,  lim  ted 
through  wqich 
rowers 
of  interest. 

The  bill 
borrowers 
and 
limited 


requires  that  at  least  20  per- 
's  operating  and  owner- 
fiscal  year  1983  be  made 
eligible  under  the  low 
resource  loan  program 
a  special  class  of  bor- 
loans  at  a  reduced  rate 


rece  ved 


also 


the  interest 


requires  that  all  FmHA 
notified  of  the  existence 
for  qualif jring  for  the 
loan  program. 


te 
procedi  ires 
resource 
coHSOLn^KnoM  and  rkschzdulinc  or 

OPKRATTNG  LOANS 

The  bill  increases  from  7  to  15  years 
of  time  over  which  the 
reschedule  and  reamortize 


the  period 

FmHA  may! 

operating  l>ans.  It  also  requires  that 


rate  on  rescheduled,  ream- 


ortized,  or  consolidated  loans  must  be 


set  at  the 
loan  or  at 


Interest  rate  on  the  prior 
the  current  interest  rate. 


whichever  i  s  lower. 

ELIGIBIl  ITY  FOR  EMKRCENCT  LOANS 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  eligibil- 
ity for  emergency  (natural)  disaster 
loans  shall  be  based  only  on  factors 
concerning  the  production  losses  of  in- 
dividual faimers,  and  not  on  the  basis 
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of  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  designated  a  county  or 
counties  eligible  for  disaster  loans. 

EXTENSION  or  TIME  FOR  AODITIORAL 
EMERGENCY  LOANS 

FmHA's  emergency  (natural)  disas- 
ter loan  program  provides  operating 
loans  to  eligible  farmers  to  assist  in  re- 
covering from  losses  due  to  crop  fail- 
ure. Prior  to  1980  farmers  were  eligible 
to  receive  subsequent  operating  loans 
for  up  to  5  years  in  an  effort  to  recov- 
er from  the  disaster. 

Legislative  changes  were  made  in 
1980  which  allowed  farmers  receiving 
a  disaster  loan  prior  to  December  15, 

1979,  to  remain  eligible  to  receive  sub- 
sequent loans  for  up  to  5  years  with  no 
ceiling  on  the  amount.  However,  those 
farmers  obtaining  a  disaster  loan  after 
December  15,  1979,  were  eligible  for 
only  two  subsequent  loans  with  limita- 
tions of  $1.5  million  for  fiscal  year 

1980,  $1.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Under  current  law  these  farmers  are 
not  eligible  for  subsequent  loans 
during  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year 
1984  while  those  farmers  who  had  a 
disaster  loan  on  or  before  December 
15,  1979,  would  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  the  full  5-year  period. 

The  bill  provides  that  subsequent 
loans  would  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  for  those 
farmers  obtaining  disaster  loans  since 
December  15,  1979.  However,  the  cur- 
rent loan  limitation  of  $500,000  would 
continue  for  these  subsequent  loans. 

LOAN  DEFERRALS 

Under  existing  law,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  authority  to 
grant  deferrals  on  repayment  of  farm 
loans  to  avoid  foreclosures.  Under 
present  stated  policies,  the  FmHA  in- 
dicates that  it  will  not  foreclose  on 
borrowers  who:  first,  have  acted  in 
good  faith,  second,  have  made  an 
honest  effort  to  pay,  third,  are  apply- 
ing recognized  successful  management 
practices,  fourth,  have  accounted  for 
all  loan  security,  and  fifth,  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  repay  their  loan. 

This  bill  puts  into  law  what  the 
FmHA  says  is  its  policy.  Specifically, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
required,  through  September  30,  1984, 
to  grant  deferrals  and  forgo  foreclo- 
sures on  FmHA  farm  loans  made  to 
operators  of  family  size  farms  when 
the  borrower  shows  that  he:  first,  has 
exercised  good  management  practices, 
second,  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  is  temporarily  unable  to 
continue  making  payments  on  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  loan 
when  due,  and  third,  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  repayment  of  the  loan  after 
the  deferral  period  ends. 

The  Secretary  would  apply  these  cri- 
teria on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and 
therefore  this  would  not  result  in  an 
outright  blanket  moratorium  on  fore- 
closures being  imposed  on  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 
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Although  they  41d  not  become  law, 
similar  proposals  were  approved,  sepa- 
rately, by  the  Senate  and  House  last 
year. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  inter- 
est that  accrues  during  the  deferral 
period  would  bear  no  interest. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GUARANTEED  FARM  LOAN 
PROGRAMS 

For  many  years  the  Congress  has 
tried  to  design  a  guaranteed  farm  loan 
program  which  would  combine  an 
FmHA  guarantee  with  the  resources, 
ability,  and  efficiency  of  private  sector 
lenders,  both  commercial  banks  and 
the  farm  credit  system.  To  date  we 
have  had  little  success  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  program. 

The  bill  would  try  to  solve  the  guar- 
anteed loan  problem  by  moving  the 
authority  to  guarantee  the  loans  out 
of  the  FmHA  county  offices  to  a  spe- 
cial FmHA  guaranteed  farm  loan  pro- 
gram unit  to  be  established  in  each 
FmHA  State  office.  This  would  put 
the  maximum  responsibility  for  proc- 
essing and  servicing  the  loan  on  the 
private  lender  and  would  streamline 
the  FmHA  approval  procees. 

ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  bill  would  reactivate  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978  by  making  the  economic 
energency  (EE)  loan  program  manda- 
tory, and  would  extend  the  act 
through  September  30,  1984.  The  act 
provides  authority  for  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  need  the  credit  in  order 
to  maintain  a  viable  agricultural  pro- 
duction operation  and  are  not  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere,  due 
to  economic  stresses  such  as  a  general 
tightening  of  agricultural  credit  or  an 
unfavorable  relationship  between  pro- 
duction costs  and  prices  received  for 
agricultural  commodities.  The  appli- 
cant, of  course,  must  have  a  reasona- 
ble prospect  for  a  successful  operation 
with  the  assistance  of  the  loan. 

The  House  passed  a  similar  measure 
to  mandate  the  implementation  of  the 
EE  loan  program  last  year  as  a  part  of 
a  comprehensive  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  lending  ceilings  of  FmHA's  farm 
programs.  The  Senate  failed  to  act  on 
similar  reauthorization  legislation,  but 
it  did  adopt  a  similar  EE  loan  proposal 
in  the  final  days  of  the  97th  Congress 
as  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act. 
However,  the  EE  provision  of  the  ap- 
propriations legislation  was  modified 
in  conference  committee  to  provide  au- 
thority for  $600  million  in  loan  guar- 
antees to  be  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program. 

Unfortunately  for  thousands  of 
American  farmers,  the  Secretary  still 
has  not  implemented  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  EE  pro- 
gram  be   implemented,   and  sets   an 
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annual  limit  of  $600  million  in  direct 
loans  and  $600  million  in  guaranteed 
loans. 

A  copy  of  the  bUl  follows: 
H.R. 1190 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thte 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act  of  1983". 

OPERATING  LOAN  LIMITS  AND  AUTHORIZATION; 
LIMITED  RESOURCE  FARMERS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  313  of  the  consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1943)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •$100,000, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary.  $200,000"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  •  $200,000.  or.  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary.  $400,000". 

(b)  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1994) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

••(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  in- 
sured, or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured,  from 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
during  fiscal  year  1983.  insured  operatmg 
loans  in  an  aggregate  amount  or 
$1  660,000,000.  Of  that  amount.  $200,000,000 
shall  be  for  new  borrowers.  As  used  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  phrase  new  borrow- 
ers' means  agricultural  producers  who  did 
not  receive  any  farm  operating  credit  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  during 
fiscal  year  1982  or  that  part  of  fiscal  year 
1983  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
this  subsection. 

••(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  loans  for  farm  ownership  purposes 
under  subtitle  A  of  this  title,  and  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  loans  for  farm 
operating  purposes  under  subtitle  B  of  this 
title,  authorized  to  be  insured,  or  made  to  be 
sold  and  insured,  from  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  during  fiscal  year 
1983  shall  be  for  low-Income,  limited-re- 
source farmers.  . 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  written 
notification  to  all  farm  borrowers  and  appli- 
cants for  farm  loans  under  this  Act,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1983  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  relating 
to  low-Income,  limited-resource  farmers  and 
the  procedures  by  which  persons  may  apply 
for  loans  under  the  low-income,  lunlted  re- 
source farmer  program." 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  RESCHEDULING  OF 
OPERATING  LOANS 

SEC.  3.  Section  316(b)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1946(b))  is  amended  by-  ^ 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"seven  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•fifteen  years";  and 

(2)  revising  the  fifth  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  -The  Interest  rate  on  such  consoli- 
dated or  rescheduled  loans,  other  than  guar- 
anteed loans,  shall  be  the  lower  of  (1)  the 
rate  charged  under  the  prior  loans  so  con- 
solidated or  rescheduled,  or  (2)  or  the  rate 
being  charged  for  loans  made  under  this 
subtitle  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  or 
rescheduling.". 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  EMERGENCY  LOANS 

SEC.  4.  Section  329  of  the  ConsoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  u.s.t. 
1970)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  Eligi- 
bility Of  an  applicant  for  assistance  under 


this  subtitle  based  upon  production  losses 
shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  factors  designated  in  this  section  and 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignation of.  or  faUure  to  designate,  a  county 
or  counties  for  emergency  loan  purposes.". 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ADDmONAL 
EMERGENCY  LOANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  330  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1971).  sub- 
sequent loans  to  continue  a  farming,  ranch- 
ing or  aquaculture  operation  may  be  made 
under  subtitle  C  of  such  Act  on  an  annual 
basis — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  borrowers  who  have  out- 
standing loans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  such  subtitle  after  De- 
cember 15.  1979.  and  before  October  1.  1982, 
for  not  to  exceed  four  additional  years:  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  borrowers  who  have  out- 
standing loans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  such  subtitle  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  and  before  October  1,  1982, 
for  not  to  exceed  three  additional  years. 

(b)  Subsequent  loans  made  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  llmiU  on  loans  and  rates  of  Inter- 
est esteblished  under  section  324  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  UJS.C.  1964). 


LOAN  DEFERRALS 

Sec.  6.  Section  331 A  of  the  C^onsolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1981a)  is  amended  by—  ..  ^  . 

(1)  inserting  the  designation  "(a)  before 
the  existing  text  thereof; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
•section "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section"; and  .  ^^    ,  ,i_„ 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections:  _,..,.»,. 

"(b)  During  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
ending  September  30.  1984,  the  Secretary 
shall  permit,  at  the  request  of  the  borrower, 
the  deferral  of  principal  and  Interest  on  any 
outstanding  loan  made,  insured,  or  held  by 
the  Secretary  for  farm  ownership  purp<»es 
under  subtitle  A  of  this  title,  farm  operating 
purposes  under  subtitle  B  of  this  title,  disas- 
ter emergency  purposes  under  subtitle  C  of 
this  title,  or  economic  emergency  PU^J®^ 
under  the  Emergency  Agricultural  (Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978.  and  shall  forgo 
foreclosure  of  any  such  loan.  In  both  cases 
on  a  showing  by  the  borrower  that  the  bor- 
rower (I)  has  foUowed  good  management 
practlcles.  (2)  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the     borrower's     control.     Is     temporarUy 
unable  to  continue  making  payment  on  such 
principal  and  Interest  when  due.  and  (3>  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  repayment  of  the 
loan  after  the  deferral  of  principal  and  m- 
terest  and  foregoing  of  foreclosure.  "The  Sec- 
retary shaU  waive  the  payment  of  Interest 
that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period  on 
any  loan  deferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable  only  to  borrowers 
who  own  or  operate  family-size  farms,  as 
certified  by  the  county  committee. 

"(c)  Upon  the  expiration  of  any  period  ol 
deferral  of  payment  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est and  foregoing  of  foreclosure  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the 
borrower,  at  the  borrower's  request,  proce- 
dures whereby  the  loan  may  be  consolidat- 
ed, rescheduled,  or  reamortlzed  to  Provide 
equitable  repayment  terms  consistent  with 
the  borrower's  farm  and  financial  situation, 
and  any  loan  so  consolidated,  rescheduled. 
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or  reamortlzed  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
not  In  excess  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
original  loan.  ,     ^ 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  promulgate  regu- 
lations that  provide  (1)  for  notification  of 
all  farm  borrowers  under  this  title  and  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978  of  the  provisions  of  thU  section 
and  all  other  servicing  alternatives  offered 
by  the  Secretary,  (2)  clear  procedures  by 
which  borrowers  may  petition  the  Secretary 
for  relief  under  such  provisions  and  alterna- 
tives, and  (3)  for  appeal  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  a  decision  thM. 
denies  relief  under  such  provisions  and  al- 
ternatives. „ .  ,    . 
"(e)  Any  farm  loan  deferred.  consoUdated. 
rescheduled,  or  reamortlzed  under  any  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
other  than  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  ol 
this    section    shaU,    notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  bear  Interest  on 
the  balance  of  the  original  loan  and  for  the 
term  of  the  original  loan  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  the  rate  of  Interest  on  the  original 

loan.". 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GUARANTEED  FARM  LOAN 
PROGRAMS 

SEC  7  (a)  The  ConsoUdated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  note) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  349.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title— 

"(a)  the  Secretary  shaU  esUbllsh.  In  each 
State  office  of  the  Farmeis  Home  Adminis- 
tration organized  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  authority  of  section  331(a)  of  this  title, 
a  Guaranteed  Farm  Loan  Program  Unit  (re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  the  Unit").  The 
Unit  shall  operate  and  administer  within 
the  area  for  which  the  SUte  office  is  re- 
sponsible the  programs  for  guarantees  of 
farm-type  loans  for  farm  ownership  pur- 
poses under  subtitle  A,  farm  operating  pur- 
poses under  subtitle  B.  and  disaster  emer- 
gency purposes  under  subtitle  C  of  this  title, 
and  economic   emergency   purposes   under 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978.  Such  programs  may  not 
be  operated  or  administered  by  county  or 
district  offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure— 
"(1)  that  each  Unit  has  sufficient  staff  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  promptly,  effi- 
ciently and  effectively:  ,._.., 

••(2)  within  the  llmlte  of  authorizations 
therefor  make  available  to  each  Unit  funds 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  in  the  area 
for  which  it  Is  responsible  for  loan  guaran- 
tees for  each  of  the  purposes  enumerated  m 
section  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  that  the  Unit  Informs  all  private  agri- 
cultural lenders  In  the  area  for  which  it  is 
responsible  of  the  existence  of  such  loan 
guarantees  and  how  they  may  be  utilized  by 
lenders  and  borrowers."'. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  which  shall  include  ad- 
justments of  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Adminlstratior\  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  such  provisions. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  become  effective  90  days  after 
enactment  and  shall  apply  to  applications 
for  guarantees  fUed  and  guarantee  commit- 
ments made  on  and  after  such  effective 
date. 


ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec  8  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Emergency 
Agriciiltural  Oedlt  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
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people  oppose  withholding.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters,  postcards, 
and  phone  calls  from  my  Philadelphia 
constituents  urging  an  end  to  this  tax. 
I  agree  with  them  and  will  work  to  see 
that  withholding  is  repealed.* 
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NATIONAL  BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary is  National  Black  History  Month, 
and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  event  in  Kansas  City  spon- 
sored by  the  Black  Archives  of  mid- 
America.  To  kick  off  the  celebration  of 
National  Black  History  Month,  the 
Black  Archives  is  honoring  a  group  of 
12  black  ministers  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  community. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate all  12  ministers  for  the  rec- 
ognition they  are  receiving.  My  per- 
sonal thanks  go  to  the  ministers  for 
their  commitment  of  time  and  service 
to  the  community  in  addition  to  their 
spiritual  support  and  guidance  for 
elected  officials. 

My  sincerest  best  wishes  to  Rev. 
Preston  Allen,  Jr.,  Dr.  John  W.  Wil- 
liams, Rev.  John  Shaw,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Myers.  Rev.  Earl  Abel,  Rev.  A.  L. 
Johnson.  Rev.  Wallace  S.  Hartsfield, 
Dr.  I.  H.  Henderson,  Dr.  W.  H.  White, 
Rev.  Grady  R.  Brown,  Rev.  E.  Woody 
Hall,  and  Dr.  Edward  E.  Fields,  each 
and  every  one  of  whom  I  am  proud  to 
have  as  a  friend. 

In  addition  I  want  to  commend  the 
Black  Archives  for  its  choice  of  this 
occasion  to  honor  the  12  ministers. 
The  Black  Archives,  through  the 
vision  of  its  executive  director.  Horace 
Peterson,  is  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  black  history 
through  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, documents,  and  other  items  of 
historical  interest.  The  Black  Archives 
has  compiled  a  photographic  exhibit 
to  be  displayed  at  various  locations 
throughout  the  Kansas  City  area  to 
highlight  moments  of  significance  in 
local  black  histcry.* 


TAX  RULES  FOR  PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  measure 
to  assist  small  private  charitable  foun- 
dations In  their  efforts  to  serve  the 
needs  of  their  local  communities.  In 
agricultural  States  such  as  Illinois,  it 


is  common  for  people  to  donate  farm- 
land to  small  charitable  foundations 
for  the  support  of  local  libraries, 
parks,  recreation  facilities,  and  other 
community  service  projects. 

Under  current  law,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify as  a  tax-exempt  private  operating 
foundation,  a  foundation  must  annual- 
ly distribute,  for  charitable  purposes, 
an  amount  equal  to  a  percentage  of 
the  value  of  its  assets.  If  a  foundation 
does  not  distribute  the  necessary 
amount,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  assess  a  tax  penalty  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  amount  distrib- 
uted and  an  amount  equal  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  the  income- 
producing  assets. 

In  1969.  when  the  distribution  re- 
quirement was  added  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  small  private  founda- 
tions, supported  primarily  by  agricul- 
tural holdings,  had  no  problem  meet- 
ing the  distribution  requirements. 
However,  since  that  time  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  farmland  has  increased 
much  faster  than  the  per  acre  gross 
return.  In  Illinois,  since  1969,  the  aver- 
age value  of  farmland  has  increased  by 
333  percent  while  the  per  acre  gross 
return  for  com  and  soybeans  has  in- 
creased by  only  231  percent  and  235 
percent  respectively.  As  land  values 
outpace  income,  the  distribution  re- 
quirement for  qualifying  as  a  private 
operating  foundation  becomes  more 
difficult  to  meet  for  small  foundations 
whose  primary  income-producing  re- 
source is  farmland.  One  bad  growing 
season  due  to  drought  or  flood  or  the 
continued  escalation  of  farmland 
values  could  result  in  a  foundation 
being  forced  to  sell  a  portion  of  its 
farmland  and  distribute  the  proceeds 
in  order  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  penalty.  Such  a  result  would  be 
counterproductive  as  it  would  reduce 
the  ability  of  the  foundation  to  fulfill 
its  charitable  purpose  in  future  years. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today  will 
insure  that  these  foundations  will  not 
suffer  a  diminished  capacity  to  per- 
form their  vital  community  functions 
due  to  a  bad  crop  or  the  further  ex- 
traordinary escalation  of  farmland 
values.  This  measure  will  allow  small 
private  foundations  to  determine  the 
value  of  their  farmland  for  distribu- 
tion requirements  by  using  a  valuation 
method  currently  used  for  valuing  in- 
herited farmland— section  2032A(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  the 
private  sector  to  shoulder  more  re- 
sponsibility for  community  services, 
we  need  to  encourage  the  continuation 
of  generous  and  caring  local  charitable 
activity.  This  bill  will  assist  that  effort 
by  assuring  potential  donors  of  agri- 
cultural land  that  their  charitable  in- 
tentions will  not  be  frustrated  due  to 
an  outdated  and  inflexible  tax  formu- 
la.* 


AMERICANS  BUILDING  SOVIET 
ARSENAL 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, "The  solution  to  the  Soviet  threat 
is  not  to  keep  increasing  our  own  de- 
fense spending,  but  rather,  not  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
increase  and  improve  its  arsenal." 

This  truth  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing article  published  in  the  February, 
1983  issue  of  Reason  magazine.  The 
author.  Dr.  Juliana  Geran  Pllon,  is  a 
brilliant  scholar  who  has  brought  to 
light  many  of  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  Soviet  war 
machine. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  act  upon  this  information. 

The  article  follows: 

DouBLK  Dealing 
(By  Juliana  Geran  Pilon) 

Unsuspecting  Americans  may  have 
thought  they  had  tuned  in  to  a  new  episode 
of  Star  Wars,  made  more  horrifying  for 
mass  consumption,  when  they  heard  in  1980 
that  the  Soviets  were  developing  a  fantastic 
brand  of  laser  weapons  called  killer  satel- 
lites. The  arms  race  having  thereby  escalat- 
ed into  the  higher  reaches  of  the  strato- 
sphere. US  taxpayers  soon  learned  that 
they  would  now  have  to  foot  an  even  more 
extravagant  defense  bill,  required  to  meet 
the  new  Soviet  challenge. 

How  could  it  have  happened?  A  planned 
economy  that  cannot  even  deliver  bread  to 
its  people  seems  hardly  capable  of  outdoing 
the  free  world  In  strategic  warfare.  A  few 
years  earlier,  when  government  officials 
were  warned  by  General  George  Keegan 
that  the  Soviets  were  on  the  threshold  of 
developing  weapons  capable  of  obliterating 
incoming  missiles  by  throwing  giant  light- 
ning bolts  at  them,  the  idea  seemed  alto- 
gether too  unlikely.  Met  with  skepticism 
bordering  on  ridicule.  General  Keegan  had 
little  choice  but  to  resign  from  his  post  as 
head  of  Air  Force  Intelligence.  Yet  in  1980 
Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  pub- 
lished the  news  of  the  Soviets'  kUler  satel- 
lites, essentially  vindicating  General 
Keegan.  A  new  era  in  defense  technology 
had  thus  begun  *  •  * 

But  even  with  its  more  than  $100-billion 
investment  lead  during  the  '70s,  the  Soviet 
military  could  never  have  achieved  such  suc- 
cess without  help  from  the  United  States. 
Both  illegally,  and  what  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing, legally— indeed,  with  government 
approval  tmd  aid— US  companies  have  for 
years  been  supplying  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine with  sophisticated  technology  and 
equipment.  Usually  on  credit— at  times  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  (Ex-Im  Bank),  the 
government  agency  originally  set  up  specifi- 
cally to  help  finance  US  trade  with  the 
USSR— the  products  of  US  research  in  high- 
technology  areas  have  been  flowing  to  the 
Communist  bloc  and  helping  to  improve  Its 
strategic  capability. 

•  •  •  After  all,  rather  than  continually 
raising  the  federal  defense  bill,  it  would 
seem  much  wiser  to  apply  the  proverbial 
ounce  of  prevention  and  simply  monitor,  in- 
telligently   and   consistently,    the   sale   of 
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those  items  that  demonstrably  contribute  to 
advancing  the  Soviet  military.  To  cite  Wil- 
liam Simon's  book  A  Time  for  Action,  "We 
must  stop  building  the  Soviet  war  machine 
with  critical  infusions  of  our  technology." 
As  it  is,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  "the  luna- 
tic posture  creating  a  balance  of  power 
agaiTut  ourselvet. " 

Whether  to  control  strategic  trade  seems 
hswdly  worth  debating  when  one  considers 
the  military  significance  of  strategic  items 
compared  with  their  negligible  Impact  on 
the  US  balance  of  trade  •  •  '. 

A  good  many  economists,  even  those  who 
concede  that  the  US  defense  budget  might 
be  lower  if  the  Soviets  were  denied  access  to 
technology  from  the  Industrialized  Western 
countries,  are  nevertheless  opposed  to  any 
US  embargoes.  Free  trade,  they  argue,  is  as 
a  rule  the  most  profitable  policy.  If  we  don't 
sell,  our  European  competitors  will,  and  we 
will  lose  a  lucrative  market.  As  we  shall  see, 
however,  in  many  areas  US  firms  do  still 
have  a  monopoly. 

The  free-trade  proponent,  moreover,  has 
to  confront  a  few  other  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  many  strategic  goods  are  properly 
subject  to  government  authority  because 
they  were  developed  with  taxpayers'  money. 
•  •  •  at  bottom  the  crucial  issue  is  nation- 
al security.  For,  useful  as  economic  calcula- 
tions may  be  in  this  discussion,  a  more  fun- 
damental consideration  is  the  government's 
quintessential  duty  to  protect  Its  citizens. 
Because  of  this  duty,  if  the  sale  of  high- 
technology  goods  poses  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  its  citizens,  the  government  must 
see  to  It  that  such  traffic  is  curtailed. 

Is  there  really  any  point  in  discussing  the 
financial  advantages  of  helping  our  princi- 
pal adversary  destroy  us?  With  characteris- 
tic directness,  the  father  of  the  free  market, 
Adam  Smith,  wrote  in  his  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions in  1776:  "Defense  ...  is  of  much  more 
Importance  than  opulence."  The  statement 
appears  to  have  impressed  Smith  as  self-evi- 
dent. 

Vladimir  Bukovsky  said  it  brilliantly  in  his 
article  "The  Peace  Movement  and  the 
Soviet  Union,"  published  in  Commentary 
magazine  in  May  1982:  "The  issue  now  is 
not  'peace  versus  war,'  but  rather  'freedom 
versus  slavery.'  Peace  and  freedom  appear 
to  be  inseparable,  and  the  old  formula 
•Better  red  than  dead'  is  simply  fatuous. 
Those  who  live  by  it  will  be  both  red  and 
dead."  The  solution  to  the  Soviet  threat  is 
not  to  keep  increasing  our  own  defense 
spending,  but  rather,  not  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  Increase  and  Im- 
prove Its  arsenal. 

Several  new  events  in  the  past  few  years 
have  focused  the  spotlight  on  US  firms  or 
Individuals  conducting  Illegal  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  example,  according  to  a 
document  obtained  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  early  1980.  investigators  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  discovered 
that  several  companies  were  Illegally  ex- 
porting to  the  USSR  equipment  of  use  to 
the  Soviet  military.  Spawr  Optical  Re- 
search, Inc..  of  Corona,  California,  was  con- 
victed on  December  13,  1980.  of  using  a 
West  German  Intermediary  to  sell  the  Sovi- 
ets laser  mirrors  despite  warnings  that  such 
equipment  would  be  used  In  killer  satellites. 
Two  northern  California  companies  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  that  they  shipped  semi- 
conductor equipment  to  dummy  firms  in 
Canada,  then  had  it  reexported  to  Switzer- 
land for  eventual  receipt  by  Moscow.'  •  • 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  May  1979.  Brady 
(Lawrence  J.  Brady,  former  director  of  the 
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Office  of  Export  Administration)  explicitly 
charged  the  Commerce  Department  with 
failing  to  adequately  protect  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
neglecting  to  conduct  full  investigations  of 
persistent  reports  of  Soviet  diversion  of  our 
technology  to  military  uses.  These  charges 
came  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  a 
report  from  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  citing  massive  transfer  of  U.S.  and 
other  Western  technology  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Brady's  charges  also  corroborated  testimo- 
ny by  a  CIA  official  regarding  the  military 
use  of  the  largest  truck  plant  In  the  world, 
Kama  River,  built  In  the  U.S.S.R.  largely  by 
American  companies  (with  the  help,  inci- 
dentally, of  taxpayer-funded  Ex-Im  Bank 
credits).  Astonishingly  calm.  then-Com- 
merce Secretary  Juanita  Kreps  responded 
to  these  charges  by  disclaiming  responsibil- 
ity on  the  ground  that  "military  use  of  that 
plant  would  not  constitute  a  diversion  or 
violation  of  the  law  because  the  licenses 
contained  no  restrictions  to  the  use  of  those 
trucks  or  engines." 

There  was  evidence,  however,  indicating 
that  U.S.  companies  did  specify  in  their  con- 
tracU  that  the  Kama  plant  would  be  used 
only  for  civilian  purposes.  When  confronted 
with  two  such  contracts,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment then  backed  off  a  bit  and  coun- 
tered that  only  19  of  the  150  licenses  re- 
viewed for  the  plant  had  "end-use"  clauses. 
So  it  seems  that  the  Nixon  administration— 
which  made  the  original  decisions  concern- 
ing the  plant— had  indeed  contemplated  the 
plant's  military  use  but  had  decided  to  keep 
this  quiet.  The  blame,  evidently,  went  con- 
siderably beyond  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

But  Brady  wasn't  through.  He  came  up 
with  another  explosive  item:  an  Internal 
Carter  administration  memorandum  dated 
February  3.  1977.  involving  a  similar  Ameri- 
can-built Soviet  truck  plant,  the  ZIL  factory. 
The  memo,  concerning  the  approval  of  a 
$6.1-million  computer  to  be  used  by  the  fac- 
tory, reads  as  follows: 

"Problem  is  that  a  quarter  of  the  200.000 
trucks  [the  plant]  produces  annually  goes  to 
the  military,  including  100  missile  launch- 
ers. State  and  Commerce  support  approval, 
on  grounds  that  U.S.  government,  aware  of 
[Its]  military  production,  has  licensed  ex- 
ports to  it  several  times  during  the  1970's. 
that  [the  number  of  missile  launchers]  is 
small,  and  that  the  remaining  trucks  for  the 
mUltary  are  basically  no  different  from 
heavy  duty  civilian  trucks." 

The  evidence  is  irrefutable:  neither  the 
Commerce  nor  the  State  department  object- 
ed to  the  military  use  of  the  ZIL  factory. 
And  their  willing  accomplice  was  none  other 
than  Jimmy  Carter,  his  noisy  anti-Soviet 
rhetoric  notwithstanding.  For  a  full  story  of 
executive  culpability  we  would  have  to  have 
access  to  mostly  classified  documente.  But 
one  thing  is  clear:  the  White  House  knew  it 
was  helping  to  strengthen  the  Soviet  war 
machine. 

Strategic  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  virtu- 
ally mushroomed  during  the  Nixon  era  and 
continued  to  proliferate  no  less  promiscu- 
ously during  the  Carter  years.  Shortly  after 
the  Republican  victory  of  1968.  Congress 
had  liberalized  the  Export  Control  Act.  thus 
making  It  much  easier  to  trade  with  the  So- 
viets. By  the  time  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  In  late  1979.  the  list  of  strate- 
gic items  sold  to  the  Russians  by  US  firms 
had  become  truly  staggering.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Lawrence  Brady,  who  had 
been  working  in  the  Commerce  Department, 
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foreign  availability  argument  in  many 
cases— computers,  for  example— but  claim 
nonetheless  that  we  should  sell  the  Rus- 
sians such  sophisticated  items  because  it 
will  be  profiUble  in  the  long  run.  After  all. 
the  Soviets,  so  the  thinking  goes,  will  need 
to  buy  maintenance  equipment  from  us.  and 
we  well  have  a  comer  on  that  market  for 
years  to  come. 

The  evidence,  however,  seems  to  point  to 
an  altogether  different  scenario.  According 
to  an  article  in  the  February  1980  issue  of 
High  Technology,  for  example,  the  Soviete 
had  so  far  bought  from  US  firms  over  50  dif- 
ferent models  of  computers,  but  most  of 
them  included  the  technological  know-how 
enabling  the  Soviets  to  build  their  own.  The 
amount  of  Western  spare  parts  bought  for 
those  computers  had  been  outright  negligi- 
ble. The  reason  is  simply  that  the  Soviets 
are,  in  fact,  copying  our  machines.  When 
some  up-to-date  integrated  circuiU  exhibit- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Electronics 
were  examined  closely  a  few  years  ago,  they 
proved  to  be  virtual  copies  of  those  made  by 
Mostek  Corp.,  an  American  pioneer  in  the 
business. 

Nor  are  these  computers  insignificant  to 
the  Soviet  military.  The  Eastern  bloc's  air 
defense  system  is  believed  to  be  built  around 
IBM  360  and  370  computers.  With  an  air 
traffic  control  system  based  on  Western- 
manufactured  radar  devices  and  computers, 
the  Soviets  have  air-defense  control  capa- 
bilities made  possible  by  Western  technolo- 
gy. We  nevertheless  go  on  supplying  the 
Communist  bloc  with  computers.  Control 
Data  alone  has  sold  $50  million  worth  and  is 
continuing  to  push  vigorously  for  increased 
East-West  trade. 

Let  not  the  idea  of  trade,  however,  ob- 
scure the  highly  singular  character  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  so-called  nonmar- 
ket  countries,  whose  ability  to  pay  for  the 
goods  they  need  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  very 
much  wanting.  Much  of  Eastern  trade  with 
Western  firms,  in  fact,  is  subsidized  by  the 
taxpayers— this  despite  the  already  alarm- 
ing debt  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  was  alarming 
as  far  back  as  1977  when  its  indebtedness  to 
Western  sources  was  only  $40-$45  billion,  as 
opposed  to  almost  $90  billion  today.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  in  February 
1977  that  many  observers  were  becoming 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
blackmaU.  Today,  the  debt  issue  is  clearly 
explosive. 

And  the  USSR  knows  exactly  what  it  is 
doing.  The  Soviet  news  agency  TASS,  on 
February  2,  1982,  suggested  that  the  Soviet 
block  and  the  USSR  had  both  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  over  a  barrel  on 
the  debt  repayment  issue.  •  •  *  The  Times 
of  London  called  on  December  17  for  dis- 
playing realism  dicUted  by  the  West's  own 
interests,  for  banks  were  "hostages"  to  their 
debtors. 

These  Western  credite,  of  course,  are  not 
simply  private.  Even  when  they  are  not  ex- 
plicitly guaranteed  by  the  govenunent, 
when  crisis  threatens  the  government  steps 
in  with  taxpayers'  funds.  In  the  wake  of  the 
US  government's  bailout  of  banks  over  the 
Polish  debt  crisis  in  January  1982,  it  would 
be  worth  considering  American  investment 
specialist  Felix  G.  Rohatyn's  suggestion: 

"We  should  put  the  economic  burden  of 
the  satellite  sutes  squarely  back  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  point  up  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Communist  system  by  declaring 
bankrupt  one  of  its  units.  When  the  eco- 
nomic burden  grows  sufficiently  heavy,  the 
Soviet  Union  may  become  more  accommo- 
dating and,  together  with  the  United  States. 
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may  find  It  in  its  self-interest  to  reduce 
drastically  defense  budgets  neither  can 
really  afford." 

For  surely  it  is  bizarre  for  us  to  help  the 
USSR  in  its  aggressive  designs— with  obvi- 
ous Implications  for  otir  own  safety,  let 
alone  our  freedom. 

•  •  •  US  firms,  for  example,  have  trained 
hundreds  of  Soviet  technicians  in  the 
United  States.  Teams  of  Soviet  specialists— 
ostensibly  looking  into  possible  purchases- 
have  been  allowed  to  tour  defense-related 
US  plants.  A  member  of  one  such  group, 
which  closely  inspected  the  Boeing.  Lock- 
heed, and  McDonnell-Douglas  factories  in 
1973  and  1974.  admitted  privately  to  a 
Boeing  official  that  purchases  had  never 
been  contemplated— meaning,  of  course, 
that  the  group's  real  purpose  had  been  in- 
dustrial spying.  Need  we  mention,  too.  those 
so-called  student  exchanges?  In  the  words 
of  a  recent  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment report.  Technology  and  East-West 
Trade,  "Since  1972.  Soviet  "students."  who 
are  usually  experienced  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  managers  of  R&D  establishments, 
have  concentrated  on  study  programs  in  the 
U.S.  in  semiconductor  technology,  comput- 
ers, and  other  fields  of  applied  research." 

But  If  Soviet  behavior  is  readily  expUca- 
ble.  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  ours.  Why 
do  Western  businesses  and  government 
seem  so  anxious  to  overlook  the  cost  of  stra- 
tegic trade  with  the  Communist  bloc?  Part 
of  the  answer  is  that  not  quite  everyone  is 
losing— not.  at  least,  losing  equally— in  this 
game.  To  be  sure,  the  higher  defense  budget 
prompted  by  more  sophisticated  Soviet 
technology  Is  borne  by  every  taxpayer.  Indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  but  companies  like 
Control  Data  and  Dresser  Industries  still 
appear  to  come  out  ahead,  at  least  in  the 
short  run.  As  for  government  help  with  fi- 
nancing, many  an  American  business  owner 
has  been  known  to  overlook  the  source  of 
his  income.  Should  it  surprise  anyone  that 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  warmly 
in  favor  of  Increasing  the  budget  of  Ex-Im 
Bank? 

What  Is  less  clear  is  why  taxpayers  are 
putting  up  with  all  of  this.  The  moat  likely 
explanation  U  that  they  are  not  really 
aware  of  what  Is  going  on.  *  *  * 

In  1980,  Congress  carried  off  a  maneuver 
to  keep  the  lid  on  data  concerning  East- 
West  trade.  The  National  Journalism 
Center  had  attempted  to  obtain  precise  In- 
formation—collected by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment—on who  is  selling  what  to  the 
Russians.  When  the  Commerce  Department 
balked,  the  center,  invoking  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  took  the  case  to  court. 
Consistently  enough,  the  courts  declared 
that,  absent  legislation  to  the  contrary,  the 
Commerce  I>epartment  had  to  open  its  files. 
Not  unexpectedly.  Congress  obliged  and 
came  up  with  the  required  cover-up  legisla- 
tion. The  bill,  touted  as  a  "compromise," 
permits  access  to  only  the  most  general  data 
about  what  Is  being  shipped  East  and  allows 
shippers  to  conceal  their  identity  by  re- 
questing confidential  treatment.  U.S.  firms 
do  not  have  to  worry  now  about  irksome 
protests  from  mere  taxpayers  nosy  about 
their  national  security. 

Notwithstanding  their  legitimate  quest  for 
profit,  one  might  think  that  business 
owners  would  be  no  less  concerned  than 
anyone  else  about  contributing  to  the  grow- 
ing power  of  a  nation  whose  leader  an- 
nounced less  than  a  decade  ago  that  by  1985 
"'the  Soviet  bloc  countries  will  have 
achieved  most  of  their  objectives  In  Western 
Europe  and  reached  a  decisive  shift  in  the 


correlation  of  forces  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  exert  their  will  wherever  they  need 
to."  But  It  seems  that  US  business  execu- 
tives do  not  believe  such  statements  of 
Soviet  goals. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  some  of 
our  own  weapons  manufacturers  are  eager, 
even  impatient,  to  do  business  with  the 
Soviet  government.  According  to  John 
Markoff,  writing  in  Inquiry  magazine  In 
July  1980,  "Some  of  the  corporations  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  defense  establishment" 
were  angry  at  Jimmy  Carter's  embargo  on 
strategic  goods  to  the  USSR  because  they 
found  themselves  "having  to  forgo  lucrative 
trade  opportunities  In  the  name  of  national 
defense."  Lucrative  indeed,  when  the  United 
States  in  turn  must  Improve  its  own  defense 
capabilities  to  catch  up  with  the  Soviets 
who— with  our  help— keep  updating  their 
war  machine.  The  full  picture  apparently 
escaped  Markoff,  who  saw  a  paradox  where 
none  exists.  Puzzled,  he  continued:  "The  de- 
velopment of  socialist  high-technology  mar- 
kete  has  given  rise  to  wonderful  ironies: 
Major  U.S.  multinationals  have  set  up  pro- 
trade,  pro-detente  groups  like  the  US-USSR 
Trade  Council  and  the  American  Committee 
for  East-West  Accord,  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  their  charter  memberships  in 
anti-Communist  defense  spending  organiza- 
tions." •  •  • 

The  problem  is  actually  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. According  to  a  Washington-based 
confidential  source,  for  example,  one  of  the 
largest  transnational  corporations  (for 
which  he  works)  has  been  engaged  in  direct 
sales  of  electronic  equipment  to  anti-West 
regimes.  In  one  case,  transmitting  equip- 
ment was  supplied  to  the  Soviet  puppet  gov- 
ernment in  Afghanistan.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  claim  that  the  dimensions  of  this  ex- 
plosive item  of  information  are  immense. 

It  was  John  Locke  who  stated  most  plain- 
ly and  eloquently,  before  this  country  was 
bom,  the  principal  reason  why  people  form 
govenmients.  "The  great  and  chief  end  of 
men  uniting  Into  commonwealths  and  put- 
ting themselves  under  government,  is  the 
preservation  of  their  property"— meaning, 
specifically,  their  "lives,  liberties  and  and  es- 
tates, which  I  call  by  the  general  name- 
property."  Life,  evidently,  came  first. 

In  truth,  a  great  number  of  people  would 
undoubtedly  go  along  with  the  principle  of 
an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  high-technology 
goods  to  the  Communist  countries  were  it 
possible  to  demonstrate  beyond  refutation 
that  such  a  move  would  be  absolutely  effec- 
tive in  protecting  our  national  security  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Such  rigid  demonstration, 
of  course  is  impossible.  All  the  evidence  al- 
ready adduced  to  illustrate  the  US  contribu- 
tion to  the  Soviet  military  cannot  possibly 
provide  proof  of  what  would  happen  In  the 
absence  of  that  contribution.  Yet  to  dismiss 
the  evidence  as  irrelevant  would  be  to  aban- 
don rationality  altogether. 

Opting  for  an  embargo,  however,  is  still  a 
long  way  from  imposing  it  effectively.  The 
first  problem  Is  to  determine  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  what  items  qualify  as 
strategically  significant  enough  to  warrant 
controls.  It  has  been  argued,  for  example, 
that  everything  we  sell.  Including  wheat, 
contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary Insofar  as  assistance  from  us  frees  up 
funds  for  the  Soviet  war  machine.  While 
that  argument  Is  not  without  some  merit, 
particularly  If  the  wheat  sales,  for  example. 
are  subsidized.  It  Is  possible  to  make  distinc- 
tions. Some  items  are  clearly  useful  to  the 
Soviets  solely  for  military  purposes  (laser 
mirrors,  for  example).  Others  have  a  com- 
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bined  military  and  civilian  usefulness  (a 
truck  plant,  for  example),  and  the  strategic 
element  must  be  carefully  weighed.  Still 
others  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Soviet  population  but  are  not  of  strategic 
slgrdficance. 

It  is  high  time  we  broke  the  vicious  cycle 
of  contributing  to  the  Soviets'  defense 
buildup  and  boosting  our  own  defense 
spending  to  meet  the  challenge:  of  allowing, 
even  encouraging.  US  firms  to  profit  with 
the  left  hand  from  selling  strategic  technol- 
ogy to  the  Soviet  govenunent  and  with  the 
right  hand  from  building  weapons  for  the 
US  government.  As  American  taxpayers 
face  yet  another  grossly  Imbalanced  federal 
budget  in  which  defense  appropriations  are 
held  sacred,  the  issue  of  strategic  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  cannot  be  ignored.* 


SAVING  MEDICARE  DOLLARS 

HON.  RONWYDEN 

OPOREGOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
strengthen  our  health  caxe  delivery 
system  by  changing  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment pays  hospitals  under  medi- 
care. 

This  bill,  which  requires  hospitals  to 
agree  upon  a  reasonable  payment 
schedule  up  front  instead  of  sending 
Government  a  bUl  after  the  fact, 
builds  on  H.R.  5084.  which  I  intro- 
duced during  the  97th  Congress. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  legislation 
today  because  the  need  for  getting 
health  care  costs  under  control  is  even 
greater  today  then  it  was  1%  years  ago 
when  I  introduced  H.R.  5084.  And  I 
intend  to  keep  pushing  this  legislation 
until  it  becomes  law. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  this  kind 
of  legislation— called  prospective  pay- 
ment—is crystal  clear.  Health  care 
costs— and  particularly  hospital  costs- 
have  shot  through  the  roof  over  the 
past  decade.  In  1982  alone,  health  care 
cost  the  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry $287  billion,  twice  as  much  as  5 
years  ago. 

With  the  Federal  deficit  expected  to 
top  $200  bUlion  this  year,  and  the 
economy  on  the  skids,  this  is  a  cost 
neither  the  Government  nor  individ- 
uals can  afford.  That  means  we  must 
come  up  with  workable  solutions— and 
soon. 

Unforttmately,  achieving  that  goal  is 
no  easy  task— as  we  have  seen.  For  6 
years  the  Government  has  tried  to 
find  solutions  to  soaring  hospital  costs, 
and  for  6  years  we  have  failed. 

First,  there  was  cost-containment, 
proposed  in  1977.  This  approach  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  hospital  in- 
dustry—and not  surprisingly,  it  failed. 
Then  there  was  the  so-called  volun- 
tary effort— which  did  not  work  either. 
Although  some  facilities  participated 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  others  did 
not— and  in  the  long  run,  very  little 
changed. 
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Last  year,  as  part  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
[TEFRA],  Congress  approved  a  plan 
to  place  a  lid  on  reimbursement  for 
routine  hospital  costs.  But  virtuaUy 
everyone  agrees  that  this  is  not  really 
a  change,  just  the  capping  of  costs.  We 
need  to  go  much  farther— and  I  believe 
prospective  payment  is  the  ticket. 

Today,  medicare  utilizes  a  cost-based 
reimbursement  system— under  which 
hospitals  are  paid  after-the-fact  a  per- 
centage of  what  they  claim  a  service 
cost.  Cost-based  reimbursement  gives 
hospitals  incentives  to  keep  costs  high 
because  the  more  a  hospital  charges, 
the  more  money  it  is  reimbursed. 

prospective  payment  would  change 
all  this  by  giving  hospitals  incentives 
to  sit  down  with  the  Government 
before  services  are  provided  and  work 
out  a  reasonable  payment  schedule  for 
those  services. 

We  know  prospective  payment  works 
because  it  has  been  proven  to  work. 
Seven  States  and  30  municipalities 
have  prospective  payment  plans,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in 
hospital  cost  from  2  to  6  percent  below 
the  national  average. 

The  reason  prospective  payment  has 
worked  is  because  States  and  local  en- 
tities have  been  allowed  to  develop 
their  own  plans  that  address  the  needs 
of  the  local  area.  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  have  developed  prospective 
payment  plans  that  are  based  on  diag- 
nostic related  groupings  [DRG'sl,  and 
cover  all  payors.  Rhode  Island  negoti- 
ates to  establish  what  is  called  a  maxi- 
cap,  or  a  maximum  increase  in  the 
statewide  budget  for  all  hospital  care 
for  the  coming  year. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  flexibility 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  a  national 
prospective  payment  system,  my  legis- 
lation would  allow  States  to  tailor 
their  prospective  pajmient  plan  to  the 
unique  needs  of  their  area. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief.  Alice 
Rivlin,  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBOl,  has  come  out  in 
support  of  a  State  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  prospective  payment. 

It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  figure 
out  that  not  aU  health  care  providers 
are  cut  from  the  same  mold,  and  Gov- 
ernment makes  a  mistake  to  try  as  a 
matter  of  health  policy  to  put  square 
pegs  into  round  holes.  What  is  good 
for  consumers  and  providers  in  Orgeon 
is  not  necessarily  good  for  those  in 
New  York  or  Texas.  And  what  is  good 
for  those  in  New  York  or  Texas  is  not 
necessarily  good  for  those  in  Michigan 
or  California. 

My  plan  does  recognize  the  need  for 
establishment  of  basic  guidelines.  By 
preventing  cost  shifting,  dumping  of 
medically  needy  patients,  and  cost 
overruns,  it  provides  a  core  of  basic 
protections  for  senior  citizens  under 
medicare.  Ever  since  I  was  the  director 
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plan  that  will  gamer  the 

bipirtisan  support  it  needs  to 

thr^gh  the  Congress  and  into 

mi4st  confess  to  having  some 
about  some  of  the  specif- 
idministration's  plan  as  it 
stands. 
[  am  concerned  whether  it 
realistic  proposal  for  deal- 
he    issue    of   capital.    We 
capital  costs  to  go  abso- 
uncHecked  when  capital  invest- 
an  additional  30  cents  of 
ddlar  annually  for  medicare, 
concerned  that  the  admin- 
3RG  proposal  does  not  in- 
pro  nsion  for  States  to  develop 
prospective  payment  plan. 

t,  I  am  concerned 
4dministration's  DRG  pro- 
medicare-only  plan,  while 
that  it  is  supposedly  based 
Jersey  model— is  an  all- 
While  the  New  Jersey 
worked  well  using  the 
there  are  no  assurances 
Euiministration's  plan  will 
we  11— or  at  all— when  it  is  lim- 
mec  icare. 
Neverthe  less,  there  are  a  number  of 
features  in  the  administration's  plan  I 
support.  P  ir  example,  it  continues  the 
practice  o:  hospitals  being  forced  to 
accept  medicare  assignment  as  the 
total  amoi  nt  receivable  from  benefici- 
aries, it  i  ttempts  to  guard  against 
widespreac  dumping  and  skimming  of 
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undesirable  patients,   and   it  encour- 
ages cost  efficiency. 

Most  important,  the  administra- 
tion's plan  like  mine,  is  a  good  first 
step  toward  changing  the  existing 
cost-based  reimbursement  system— a 
system  which  rewards  inefficiency— to 
a  prospective  payment  system— a 
system  that  rewards  efficiency  and 
honors  quality  health  care. 

I  am  hopeful  that  prospective  pay- 
ment will  become  a  reality  during  this 
Congress,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  and  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
see  that  it  does. 
The  bUl  follows: 

H.R.  1227 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  alternative  meth- 
ods for  the  prospective  payment  of  hospi- 
tals under  the  medicare  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SEcTiOR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medicare  Payment  Reform  Act  of  1983". 

ALTBUfATIVX  HOSPITAL  STATE  FROSPBCTIVE 
PAYMEHT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1886(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "may  provide,  in  his 
discretion,"  and   inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'shall  provide"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  redesignating 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  as  clauses  (I)  and  (ID,  re- 
spectively, by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(AKi)",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
system  (I)  is  operated  directly  by  the  SUte 
or  by  an  entity  designated  pursuant  to  State 
law,  (II)  provides  for  payment  of  hospitals 
covered  under  the  system  imder  a  methodol- 
ogy (which  sets  forth  exceptions  and  adjust- 
ments, as  well  as  any  method  for  changes  in 
the  methodology)  by  which  rates  or 
amounts  to  be  paid  for  hospital  services 
during  a  specified  period  are  established 
under  the  system  prior  to  the  defined  rate 
period,  and  (III)  hospitals  covered  under  the 
system  will  make  such  reports  (in  lieu  of 
cost  and  other  reports,  identified  by  the 
Secretary,  otherwise  required  under  this 
title)  as  the  Secretary  may  require  in  order 
to  properly  monitor  assurances  provided 
under  this  subsection;"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(BXi)", 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end.  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  the  SUte  has  provided  the  Secretary 
with  assurances  that  operation  of  the 
system  will  not  result  in  any  change  in  hos- 
pital admission  practices  which  result  in— 

"(I)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  patients  (receiving  hospital  services 
covered  under  the  system)  who  have  no 
third-party  coverage  and  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  hospital  services, 

"(II)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  individuals  admitted  to  hospitals  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  which  pay- 
ment is  (or  is  likely  to  be)  less  than  the  an- 
ticipated charges  for  or  costs  of  such  serv- 
ices. 

"(Ill)  the  refusal  to  admit  patients  who 
would  be  expected  to  require  unusually 
costly  or  prolonged  treatment  for  reasons 
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other  than  those  related  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  care  available  at  the  hospital,  or 
"(IV)  the  refusal  to  provide  emergency 
services  to  any  person  who  is  In  need  of 
emergency  services  if  the  hospital  provides 
such  services;  and"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof ":  and",  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"(D)   any   change   by   the  State   in   the 

system  which  has  the  effect  of  materially 
reducing  payments  to  hospitals  can  only 
take  effect  upon  6  months  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  hospitals  the  payment  to 
which  is  likely  to  be  materially  affected  by 
the  charge;  and 

"(E)  the  system  meets  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  has  esUblished  by 
regulation. 

No  regulation  under  subparagraph  (E)  shall 
take  effect  until  SO  days  after  the  date  the 
text  of  the  final  regulation  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  upon  six  months  notice 
to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State" 
after  "if  the  Secretary",  and 

(2)  by  strikbig  out  "requirement  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (D).  and  (F).  of  paragraph 
(I)". 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  to  re- 
quests of  States  under  this  subsection 
within  60  days  of  the  date  the  request  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  approve  such  a  request  of  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  inform  the  State,  and 
the  Congress,  of  the  reasons  for  denial  of 
the  request.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
filed  under  this  subsection  which  would 
apply  to  services  for  which  payment  is  being 
made  in  accordance  with  a  system  under 
subsection  (b).  such  application  may  not  be 
approved  so  as  to  take  effect  with  respect  to 
services  furnished  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  after  the  date  the  application 
is  approved. 

"(5)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
guidelines  respecting  the  method  for  deter- 
mining under  paragraph  (1)(C)  the  amount 
of  expenditures  that  would  (in  the  absence 
of  a  system  approved  under  this  section) 
otherwise  have  been  made  under  this  title 
or  under  State  plans  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  this  Act.  These  guidelines  shall  pro- 
vide for  taking  account  of  inflation  and 
demonstrated  changes  in  patient  case  load 
or  case  mix. 

"(6)(A)  States  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  one-time  grant  which  covers  technical 
assistance  and  initial  administrative  costs 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  an  al- 
ternative hospital  payment  system  which 
can  be  approved  under  this  subsection.  A 
State  Is  eligible  for  only  one  grant  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in  appropriate 
part  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (established  by  section  1817) 
and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  (established  by  section 
1841)  and  from  the  funds  appropriated 
under  title  XIX.  Grants  may  be  made  either 


in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  made  in  such  installmenu  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.". • 
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HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  I  introduced  commemorative 
legislation  which  seelts  to  designate 
April  as  National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  response  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  22. 
has  been  tremendous.  As  of  Tuesday, 
it  had  147  cosponsors. 

The  reason  I  introduced  this  bill  was 
to  help  create  awareness  of  just  how 
serious  child  abuse  is  in  this  Nation.  In 
Wednesdays  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Glenn  Collins  wrote  an  excellent  and 
revealing  story  on  the  tragic  preva- 
lence of  child  sexual  abuse,  and  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  hope  after  reading  this  article,  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  yet  cosponsored  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 22  will  be  inspired  to  help  in  the 
cause  to  end  this  national  tragedy. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  2,  19831 
Child  Sexual  Abuse  Prevalent,  Study 

Finds 
nearly  halt  the  parents  queried  knew 
about  a  victimized  child 
(By  Glenn  Collins) 
An  ambitious  study  of  521  Boston  families 
presents  new  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
child  sexual  abuse  and  offers  the  first  de- 
tailed portrait  of  parents'  knowledge  and  at- 
titudes about  the  problem. 

The  research  finds  that  the  majority  of 
parents  have  the  misconception  that  child 
sexual  abuse  is  committed  primarily  by 
strangers  and  shows  that  most  parents 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  warn  their  chil- 
dren appropriately  about  the  potential  haz- 
ards of  child  abuse. 

However,  the  investigators  found  that  par- 
ents are  surprisingly  well  informed  about 
the  existence  of  child  sexual  abuse,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  alarmingly  common.  The  par- 
ents Interviewed  overwhelmingly  supported 
education  in  their  children's  schools  about 
such  victimization. 

The  two-year.  $210,000  study,  directed  by 
Dr.  David  Finkelhor  of  the  Family  Violence 
Research  Program  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  financed  by  the  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape,  a  branch  of  the  National  Institute  of 
MenUl  Health.  The  Interviews  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Center  for  Survey  Research, 
an  organization  sponsored  jointly  by  Har- 
vard University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Among  the  key  findings  were 
these: 

Nearly  one  parent  in  10—9  percent— said 
that  their  own  children  had  been  the  vic- 
tims of  abuse  or  attempted  abuse.  Pour  of 
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the  parents  Interviewed  had  had  two  chil- 
dren abused. 

Nearly  half  of  all  the  parenU  studied,  or 
47  percent,  knew  of  a  child— a  family 
member,  acquaintance  or  neighbor— who 
had  been  a  victim  of  sexual  abuse.  The  age 
of  the  victim  was  6  or  younger  in  37  percent 
of  these  cases. 

Many  of  the  parenU  in  the  study  had 
themselves  been  sexually  abused  as  chil- 
dren. 15  percent  of  the  women  and  6  per- 
cent of  the  men.  Of  parents  who  had  been 
victimized,  a  third  were  abused  before  the 
age  of  9. 

The  parents  interviewed  rated  sexual 
abuse  a  more  harmful  experience  for  a  child 
than  the  death  of  a  friend  or  a  divorce  in 
the  household.  Some  93  percent  of  the  par- 
ents had  been  exposed  to  a  discussion  of 
sexual  abuse  In  the  previous  year,  primarily 
on  television  and  in  newspapers. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  parents  still  believe 
that  the  abuser  is  usually  a  stranger.  Previ- 
ous studies  have  estimated  that  between  60 
and  75  percent  of  child  sexual  abuse  is  com- 
mitted by  relatives,  neighbors  or  acquaint- 
ances. 

Incidents  of  abuse  or  attempted  abuse 
were  reported  to  someone  outside  the 
family  by  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
parents  surveyed.  Seventy-four  percent  of 
those  reports  went  to  the  police,  rather 
than  social  agencies. 

The  parents  interviewed  in  the  study  had 
a  total  of  1.428  chUdren  living  with  them,  aU 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  The  subjects 
were  selected  from  4,344  households  chosen 
at  random  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area 
Of  these.  700  households  fit  the  study  re- 
quirements, and  521  parents  agreed  to  be 
interviewed  in  sessions  lasting  from  one  to 
several  hours. 

Although  the  study  found  that  9  percent 
of  the  parents  had  children  who  had  been 
sexually  abused.  Dr.  Finkelhor  estimated 
that  the  total  of  victims  might  be  double 
the  number  reported. 

"Close  to  two-thirds  of  all  children  who 
are  victimized  may  not  tell  their  parents  or 
anyone  else  about  it,"  he  said.  Some  chil- 
dren fear  being  blamed,  being  punished  by 
the  abuser  or  not  being  believed.  Previous 
estimates  of  the  prevalence  of  sexual  abuse, 
derived  from  retrospective  studies  of  adults, 
have  ranged  as  high  as  34  percent  of  all  girls 
and  9  percent  of  all  boys. 

Dr.  Finkelhor  said:  "None  of  the  parents 
in  our  study  revealed  that  they  themselves 
had  abused  their  children.  Yet  we  believe 
that  a  considerable  number  of  children  are 
abused  by  their  own  parents." 

Although  children  of  both  sexes  were 
abused,  94  percent  of  the  abusers  were  male. 
A  woman  or  girl  was  implicated  in  only 
three  of  the  parents'  accounts  of  abuse  that 
they  had  suffered  personally.  Dr.  Finkelhor 
believes  this  finding  offers  new  evidence  to 
dispel  the  idea  that  there  Is  a  considerable 
amount  of  abuse  by  women  that  never 
comes  to  public  attention. 

Only  29  percent  of  the  parenU  said  they 
had  talked  explicitly  about  sexual  abuse  or 
child  molestation  with  their  youngsters. 
Only  25  percent  of  those  parents  mentioned 
that  abuse  could  be  initiated  by  a  member 
of  their  own  family.  Few  parents  discussed 
the  subject  with  children  under  the  age  of  9, 
although  this  and  other  studies  show  that  a 
sizable  number  of  children  under  that  age 
are  abused. 

"Parents  seem  to  be  telling  their  children 
too  little,  too  late."  Dr.  Finkelhor  said. 
"Kids  need  to  know  they  can  tell  parents 
and  other  adults  about  it.  Often  they  can 
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only  do  this  if  it  U  first  brought  up  by  par- 
ents. Kids  may  not  have  the  vocabulary  for 
discussing  it." 

Clinicians  who  treat  sexually  abused  chil- 
dren have  suggested  that  youngsters  are 
confused  by  the  offender's  insistence  that 
the  sexual  activity  is  proper.  In  addition, 
they  are  often  unaware  that  they  have  the 
right  to  refuse  such  advances,  and  they  are 
often  uncertain  about  whether  they  would 
be  chastised  if  they  reported  the  behavior 
to  other  adults. 

Dr.  Finkelhor  said  that  a  very  common 
pattern  among  the  parents  interviewed  was 
to  talk  to  their  children  about  kidnapping 
and  to  think  that  they  were  warning  a  child 
about  sexual  abuse  at  the  same  time. 

Yet  strangers  were  the  abusers  in  only  33 
percent  of  the  cases  among  the  parents 
Interviewed  who  reported  having  been 
abused  themselves  as  children;  67  percent  of 
the  abusers  were  relatives,  acquaintances  or 
their  own  parents. 

parents  seem  to  be  tellinc  chiurkn  too 
littlk,  TOO  late 

"Since  many  parents  talked  about  kidnap- 
ping with  their  children,"  Dr.  Finkelhor 
said,  "it's  obvious  that  they're  not  afraid  to 
bring  up  potentially  frightening  subjects. 
But  sex  is  embarrassing,  and  parents  may 
feel  that  once  they  bring  up  the  subject  of 
abuse,  they  need  to  talk  about  many  com- 
plex value  issues  involving  sex." 

However,  he  said,  parents  can  discuss  such 
abuse  without  having  to  impart  a  great  deal 
of  sexual  information.  "For  example,"  said 
Dr.  Finkelhor,  "you  can  discuss  the  'body 
zones'  concept:  that  certain  parts  of  chil- 
dren's bodies  are  off  limits  to  other  people, 
and  that  there  are  types  of  touches  that 
make  you  feel  good  versus  those  that  make 
you  feel  bad.  Parents  can  tell  children  that 
they  have  the  right  to  say  no  to  Uncle  Joe  if 
he  touches  them  In  this  way.  Kids  often 
sense  something  in  abusers'  furtiveneas  that 
they  might  describe  as  yucky.' " 

Although  children  from  every  social  class, 
ethnic  and  racial  background  seemed  equal- 
ly vulnerable  to  abuse,  there  is  a  higher  in- 
cidence of  it  among  children  whose  parents 
had  remarried.  Seventeen  percent  of  par- 
ents who  had  stepparent  partners  reported 
that  their  chUdren  had  been  abused.  "This 
does  not  Imply  that  the  stepparent  was 
doing  the  abusing."  said  Dr.  Finkelhor. 
"This  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
courtship  process,  where  the  chUd's  mother, 
before  she  remarries,  may  unwittingly  bring 
sexually  opportunistic  men  Into  the  home. 
There  may  also  be  the  feeling  that  since 
stepchUdren  are  not  blood  relatives,  the 
people  in  their  new  social  network  may  be 
more  predatory  toward  these  children." 

Only  56  percent  of  those  interviewed  had 
actually  reported  the  abuse,  and  many  of 
those  who  did  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of 
public  agencies  and  social  programs  that 
exist  to  help  sexually  victimized  children. 

"Parents  did  not  spontaneously  mention 
child  protection,  mental-health  agencies  or 
physicians  as  possible  sources  of  assistance." 
Dr.  Finkelhor  said.  "This  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  implications  of  this  study  for 
education:  It's  Important  for  agencies  to  try 
to  get  the  word  out  to  the  people." 

The  study  did  find  that  parenU  were 
eager  for  help  In  making  children  aware  of 
the  problem:  87  percent  of  those  questioned 
agreed  that  education  about  sexual  abuse 
should  take  place  in  the  schools. 

"We  also  found  It  reassuring,"  Dr.  Finkel- 
hor said,  "to  see  that  so  many  parenU  did 
take  the  problem  seriously  and  that  they  re- 
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salaries  against  the  management  impera- 
tives to  attract  a  competent  work  force.  The 
most  widely  accepted  wage  mechanism  in 
the  private  sector,  collective  bargaining,  is 
not  permitted  in  the  federal  government, 
except  for  the  quasi-independent  Postal 
Service. 

The  last  major  pass  at  the  problem  came 
in  1970,  when  Congress  enacted  a  pay  com- 
parability law  designed  to  keep  civil  service 
salaries  on  a  par  with  equivalent  joljs  in  the 
private  sector.  But  presidents  have  routine- 
ly ignored  the  law  and,  as  budgetary  pres- 
sures grew,  have  declared  annual  "emergen- 
cies" that  have  allowed  government  pay  to 
lag  a  record  13.9  percent  behind  that  of  the 
private  sector. 

Political  leaders  have  created  salary  dis- 
tortions within  the  bureaucracy  that  weigh 
most  heavily  on  those  most  important  to  its 
effective  functioning— managers  who  have 
made  it  to  the  top,  and  professionals  such  as 
accountants,  engineers,  scientists  and  law- 
yers with  skills  markeUble  in  the  private 
sector.  In  a  nutsheU,  federal  pay  is  good  at 
the  lower  levels,  but  becomes  steadily  worse 
on  the  way  up. 

Most  ominous  of  all,  the  government  has 
not  struck  a  happy  balance  between  its  pay 
and  its  pensions.  Pay  lags  behind  private 
sector  comparability,  pensions  exceed  it. 
Moreover,  within  the  pension  system,  the 
vast  bulk  of  benefits  go  to  the  25  percent  of 
the  work  force  that  sUys  in  the  system  long 
enough  to  retire,  while  the  short-service 
worker  pays  proportionately  far  more  into 
the  system  than  he  or  she  takes  out. 

None  of  these  distortions  is  new,  but  race- 
horse inflation  in  the  last  decade  has  made 
all  three  much  worse.  It  has  dramatically 
enhanced  benefite  to  federal  retirees,  whose 
pensions  are  fully  indexed,  while  eroding 
purchasing  power  of  federal  workers,  whose 
salaries  are  not. 

That,  in  turn,  has  put  all  of  the  wrong  in- 
centives in  all  of  the  wrong  places.  It  makes 
unassailable  bottom-line  sense  these  days, 
and  has  for  quite  a  while,  that  seasoned  bu- 
reaucraU  at  the  height  of  their  productive 
years  should  retire  from  government  jobs 
while  they  are  in  their  mid-50s— old  enough 
to  qualify  for  full  retirement  benefits  but 
young  enough  to  seek  work  on  the  outside. 
The  brief  second  careers  launched  or  re- 
sumed by  these  early  retirees  are,  in  turn, 
tailor-made  to  provide  a  windfall  from  a  re- 
distributive  Social  Security  system  that  de- 
livers its  greatest  proportional  benfits  to 
those  who  participate  in  the  system  for  the 
shortest  time. 

Thus,  the  shrewd  bureaucrat  winds  up  in 
his  golden  years  with  two  bites  at  the  feder- 
al apple— Social  Security  and  a  civil  service 
pension,  both  fully  Indexed  against  infla- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Social  Sectirity  Adminis- 
tration, 73  percent  of  all  federal  civil  service 
annuitants  age  62  and  over  are  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits  and  their  federal 
pension. 

More  on  Social  Security  in  a  moment. 
First,  some  figures  that  show  what's  been 
happening  to  federal  employe  pay  and  pen- 
sion over  the  last  13  years: 

IN  1969,  the  average  monthly  annuity  for 
retired  civil  servants  was  $260.  By  1982, 
thanks  mainly  to  a  succession  of  lavish  cost- 
of-living  indexing  provisions,  it  had  risen  to 
$1,047  per  month,  a  fourfold  increase.  Some 
of  the  provisions,  such  as  twice-a-year 
COLA  adjustments  and  an  inflation-plus- 1- 
percent  kicker,  have  been  repealed. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  same  period,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  by  162  percent  while 
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the  salary  of  all  government  employes  at 
the  GS15  level— the  top  of  the  middle-range 
managers— and  below  increased  by  just  118 
percent.  Thus,  purchasing  power  of  the 
entire  general  schedule  system,  as  a  system, 
has  actually  been  eroding  over  the  last  13 
years.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case  for  in- 
dividual employes,  who  have  also  had  salary 
adjustments  for  longevity  and/or  promo- 
tions. 

For  the  top-level  careerist,  the  salary  situ- 
ation is  even  more  stark.  Since  1969,  their 
pay  has  increased  just  75  percent.  The  earn- 
ing power  of  top  executives  who  reached  the 
system-wide  pay  cap,  a  level  pegged  slightly 
below  that  of  congressional  salaries,  a 
decade  ago  has  since  eroded  by  about  one- 
third. 

"When  you  see  that  in  1972  at  the  pay  cap 
you're  making  $36,000  a  year,  and  in  today's 
economy  with  those  equivalent  dollars, 
you're  making  $23,000,  it  becomes  difficult 
after  a  while  to  explain  to  your  friends  why 
you  are  such  a  failure,"  James  Colvard,  a 
physicist  who  supervises  200,000  civilians  as 
deputy  chief  of  Navy  materiel,  told  Con- 
gress nearly  two  years  ago. 

Since  then.  Congress  lifted  the  pay  cap 
once  in  late  1981  and  again  last  month,  but 
even  with  those  increases,  top  bureaucrats 
still  have  seen  their  purchasing  power  de- 
crease by  one-third  over  a  13-year  span. 

How  did  this  fix  come  about?  Raising  gov- 
ernment pay  is  always  a  briar  patch  for  poli- 
ticians, and  over  the  years,  the  predictable 
response  has  been  to  hold  back  salary  in- 
creases and  make  up  the  difference  with 
hidden  and/or  delayed  forms  of  compensa- 
tion, for  Instance,  pension  benefits. 

Eventually,  though,  the  piper  must  be 
paid.  In  the  military  pay  system,  where  ten- 
dencies to  delay  compensation  have  been 
even  more  exaggerated,  the  annual  budget 
of  the  pay-as-you-go  pension  system  exceeds 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Army. 

Now  the  demands  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System  (CSRS)  are  reaching  those 
same  budget-gobbling  dimensions.  In  fiscal 
1981,  government  workers  paid  $3.8  billion 
into  their  pension  system,  but  the  govern- 
ment had  to  add  another  $18.4  billion  from 
its  operating  budget— a  thirteenfold  in- 
crease over  the  1968  budget  outlay  of  $1.4 
billion.  A  part  of  this  increase  is  to  make  up 
for  earlier  underf unding  of  the  system. 

By  1986,  budget  outlays  to  fund  the  CSRS 
are  expected  to  balloon  to  more  than  $30 
billion.  They  are  growing  at  six  times  the 
rate  of  growth  of  employe  contributions. 

Budgetary  pressure  to  break  this  cycle  is 
enormous.  The  administration's  new  budget 
is  expected  to  propose  heavy  cuts  in  retire- 
ment benefits:  shifting  from  55  to  65  the 
minimum  age  at  which  federal  employes  can 
retire  without  penalty,  raising  the  employe 
contribution  from  7  to  9  percent  of  salary 
next  year  and  as  high  as  11  percent  by  1985, 
and  basing  future  annuities  on  a  high-five- 
year  salary  average  rather  than  a  high- 
three. 

Such  proposals  will  meet  stiff  resistance 
in  Congress  where  federal  workers  get  a 
friendlier  ear  than  in  the  White  House,  but 
they  are  not  the  only  forces  threatening  the 
retirement  system. 

Other  external  pressures  are  coming  from 
big  brother— Social  Security,  which  is 
having  a  notorious  bout  with  short-term  in- 
solvency and  is  on  the  prowl  for  quick  fixes. 
Among  the  quickest  and  likeliest  fixes  is 
forcing  all  new  federal  employes  to  join  the 
Social  Security  System.  This  proposal, 
which  already  has  the  approval  of  the  bi- 
partisan Social  Security  Task  Force,  would 
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bring  a  much-needed  short-term  infusion  of 
money  into  the  system  by  adding  a  new 
group  of  taxpayers  to  the  rolls  without  im- 
mediately adding  beneficiaries. 

Over  the  long  haul,  of  course,  universal 
coverage  would  not  be  a  moneymaker  for 
Social  Security,  but  it  would  bring  some  sav- 
ings to  government  by.  among  other  things, 
eliminating  the  double-dipping  windfalls. 

Federal  employe  and  retiree  groups  will 
fight  strongly  against  such  universal  cover- 
age. Why  should  it  matter  to  current  em- 
ployes what  retirement  arrangements  are 
made  for  future  employes?  They  fear  that 
the  creation  of  a  dual  work  force,  one  with  a 
more  generous  retirement  system  than  the 
other,  will  mean  that  benefiU  of  the  better- 
off  group  will  always  be  politically  vuhiera- 
ble.  They're  probably  correct. 

When  Social  Security  was  enacted  in  1935. 
federal  workers  were  exempted  because  it 
was  thought  unnecessary  and  redundant; 
they  already  had  a  mandatory  contribution 
pension  plan.  In  fact,  they've  had  it  for  62 
years  now.  and  they  like  it  just  fine. 

The  two  systems  have  grown  on  somewhat 
parallel  tracks  over  the  years  but  do  not 
share  the  same  basic  premise.  One  U  a  de- 
ferred compensation  system  designed  to 
provide  career  employees  with  a  livable 
wage  in  retirement;  the  other  is  a  social  in- 
surance program  designed  to  provide  a  floor 
of  benefits  to  the  elderly.  If  federal  workers 
went  on  Social  Security,  their  retirement 
system  would  be  turned  into  a  supplemental 
one,  with  greatly  reduced  benefits. 

Comparing  federal  workers'  current  aimu- 
ity  benefits  with  what  the  typical  private 
sector  employe  receives  from  Social  Security 
and  pensions  is  difficult,  because  private 
plans  vary  so  widely.  But  it's  fair  to  say  that 
the  CSRS  is  generous  by  any  standards. 
Even  though  goverrunent  workers  must  pay 
7  percent  of  their  wages  (more  than  most 
private  sector  pension  plans)  into  the 
system,  their  ijenefiU  more  than  make  up 
for  the  contribution. 

The  typical  federal  employe  replaces  a 
higher  percentage  of  his  salary  in  retire- 
ment than  the  average  private  sector 
worker  does  from  Social  Security  and  a  pen- 
sion. The  government  annuitant  is  fully  in- 
dexed to  inflation,  while  only  3  percent  of 
private-sector  pension  plans  are.  And,  be- 
cause of  liberal  early-out  features,  nearly 
half  of  all  government  workers  retire  by  age 
60,  compared  to  7  percent  in  the  private 
sector.  ^  ^      . 

Government  workers  do  not  want  to  give 
this  up.  They  are  especiaUy  bitter  at  the 
prospect  of  being  asked  to  rescue  Social  Se- 
curity from  problems  they  had  no  hand  In 
creating.  L.  J.  (Lud)  Andolsek,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  has  called  those  who  would 
tamper  with  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  "jackals  of  the  forest." 

Somewhat  more  soberly,  James  Lantonlo, 
assistant  IRS  commissioner  for  human  re- 
sources, says:  "We  view  our  retirement  as  a 
reward  for  putting  up  with  low  pay." 

From  the  other  side,  John  W.  Macy  Jr.,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  believes  federal  employes 
would  be  better  off  without  such  good  bene- 
fits He  says  they  create  resentmenU  among 
the  general  public  that  make  it  harder  for 
government  workers  to  lobby  for  better  pay. 
Actually,  though,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
much  resentment  about  federal  employe 
pensions,  according  to  a  Washington  Post 
poll  taken  earlier  this  month.  Asked  what 
they  thought  of  federal  employe  retirement 
benefite.  33  percent  of  those  polled  said 
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they  were  too  high,  31  percent  the  right 
amount,  9  percent  too  low  and  the  rest  had 
no  opinion. 

On  a  pay  question,  56  percent  said  they 
believed  federal  workers  were  paid  more 
than  those  in  equivalent  private-sectors 
jobs,  while  10  percent  said  they  were  paid 
less.  So  some  misconceptions  abound. 

Macy's  perspective  on  the  pay-and-pen- 
sion  dilemma  Is  Intriguing.  In  1962.  he  was 
among  proponents  of  the  "reform"  that  for 
the  first  time  indexed  federal  pension  bene- 
fite. But  instead  of  indexing  them  to  salary 
increases,  which  good-government  advocates 
of  the  time  said  would  make  them  too  vul- 
nerable to  political  vagaries,  he  advocated 
indexing  them  to  inflation— at  the  time,  2 
percent. 

"I've  had  a  guilty  conscience  ever  since, 
Macy  said.  "I  just  wasn't  bright  enough  to 
foresee  double-digit  inflation."  As  penance, 
Macy  heads  a  private  citizens  lobby,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Public  Employee  Pen- 
sion System,  that  has  been  caUing  for  a 
major  scaling  back  of  benefite. 

His  co-chairman  Is  former  represenUtlve 
Hastings  Keith  of  Massachusette,  a  triple- 
dipper  at  the  federal  pension  trough. 
Twenty  years  service  in  the  military.  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch,  and  a  long 
career  in  the  private  sector  bring  Keith 
combined  annual  paymente  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  more  than  $65,000. 

He  has  been  trying  to  give  the  govern- 
ment back  some  of  his  checks,  but  the  gov- 
errunent wante  no  part  of  it.  So  he  goes 
around  the  country  shocking  people  at  how 
liberal  the  benefite  can  be. 

This  irks  the  public  employe  lobby. 
"Keith  represente  absolutely  no  one  except 
a  handful  of  people  who  contrive  to  manipu- 
late the  system."  said  Stephen  Skardon,  leg- 
islative director  of  NARPE. 

Actually,  there  are  other  isolated  cases  of 
retirees  trying  to  return  portions  of  their 
pensions,  contending  not  that  they've  ma- 
nipulated anything  but  that  their  COLA 
overcompensates  them  for  Inflation's  effect 
on  the  elderly. 

While  pensions  will  clearly  dominate  fed- 
eral employe  compensation  issues  In  coming 
months,  other,  structural  matters  cry  out 
for  attention.  ,»„„  » 

The  comparability  law.  enacted  in  1970  to 
establish  a  mechanism  for  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  has  been  ignored  by  presidente 
in  eight  of  the  years  since.  Employe  confi- 
dence in  the  system's  equity  is  at  a  low.  The 
employes  believe,  correctly,  that  in  budget 
crunches,  comparability  is  first  to  go. 

But  administration  officials  say  the  com- 
parability mechanism  has  flaws  that  make 
It  worth  ignoring.  The  Carter  and  Reagan 
administrations  have  caUed  for  a  total  com- 
pensation comparability  system  In  which 
benefite  and  salaries  are  calculated  Into  the 
formula.  The  current  system  calculates  only 
salaries. 

Donald  J.  Devlne.  director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  says  the  compara- 
bility formulas  are  technically  Imperfect, 
doing  a  poor  job  of  measuring  government 
and  private-sector  pay. 

Devlne  has  another  complaint  about  the 
current  system:  "grade  creep. "  OMB  studies 
show  that  about  13  percent  of  federal  civil- 
ian jobs.  Including  about  30  percent  in  this 
area,  are  overgraded.  Their  job  description 
and  corresponding  salary  rates  are  Inflated 
above  their  real  value.  Devlne  Is  developing 
a  program  to  attack  this,  although  it  will 
run  into  obvious  resistance  from  employe 
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level  career  jobs.  Informally  observed  for 
decades,  that  linkage  was  written  into  law  in 
1978  and  has  created  the  caps  that  put 
Owens  and  Beckman  so  uncomfortably  close 
on  the  salary  schedule. 

The  Senior  Executives  Association,  which 
represente  about  6,700  top  career  execu- 
tives, thinks  ite  people  would  be  better  off 
without  such  linkage.  Nothing  could  be 
worse,  the  association  believes,  than  to  be 
tied  to  the  contortions  of  Congress  each 
time  It  goes  through  the  political  agony  of 
raising  ite  own  salary. 

Others,  such  as  former  OPM  director  Alan 
K.  Campbell,  believe  senior  executives  are 
better  off  linked.  Erratic  as  the  current 
system  may  be,  he  argues,  at  least  it  pute 
top  careeriste'  salary  levels  in  the  hands  of  a 
legislative  body  with  a  self-interest  In  rais- 
ing them. 

This  argument  goes  back  and  forth  and 
maybe  always  will.  Fixing  the  pay  of  those 
who  work  for  the  sovereign  has  never  l)een  a 
Job  the  nation  has  handled  with  particular 
grace.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle  may  have  rendered  the  last 
word  on  the  matter. 

"A  Democratic  state  is  most  parsimonious 
toward  Ite  principal  agente.  In  America,  the 
secondary  officers  are  much  better  paid,  and 
the  dignitaries  of  the  administration  much 
worse,  than  they  are  elsewhere." 
In  other  words,  'twas  ever  thus.* 


groups. 

Another  structural  problem  Is  the  linkage 
of  congressional  salaries  to  the  pay  for  top- 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  conmiittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressiohal 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 

6BX^ll  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
February  3.  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
DaUy  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetih  GS  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  4 

9:00  a.m.  ^  ^, 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings.on  the  nominations  of 
Helen  M.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  Richard 
Brookhlser,  of  New  York,  Karl  Eller, 
of  Arizona,  and  Sharon  P.  Rockefeller, 
of  West  Virginia,  each  to  be  a  meml>er 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 

235  RusseU  Building 


February  2,  1983 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1549 


1548 


9:30  a.m. 
Piiuuice 
International 
To  hold  headings 
the  concept 
access  as 
policy  wh^re 
competitiv  '.. 


'  >ade  Subcommittee 

on  8.  144.  to  establish 

of  reciprocity  of  market 
objective  for  U.S.  trade 
American  products  are 


Joint  Economi : 
To  hold  hei  rings 


on  the  employment/ 
unemployi^ent  situation  for  the 
month  of  Jpuiuary. 

318  RusseU  Building 


10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue 
reporting 
tion  on  the 
■ional  bud)  et. 


hearings  in  preparation  for 

he  first  concurrent  resolu- 

fiscal  year  1984  congres- 


htarings 


>  Special  on  A4ing 
To   hold 
health  can : 
ment  proo  dures 


2:00  pjn. 
Budget 
To  continue 
reporting 
tion  on  tile 
sional  budi  ;et. 


hearings  in  preparation  for 

he  first  concurrent  resolu- 

fiscal  year  1984  congres- 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 


r EBRUART  8 


10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume 
nizedcrim! 


iversight  hearings  on  orga- 
in  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


P  SBRUARY  10 


10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume 
nizedcrimfe 


10:00 
Banking,  Houiing, 
To  hold  ove  'sight 
of  the  hou  sing 


9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Hoiking 
International 
Policy  SuAcoi 
To  hold  ove  rsight 
of  the  international 


Veterans'  Af  f  ilrs 
To  hold  joi  It 
Committe  > 
ceive  legliilative 
fiscal   yei  r 
American 


10:00  a.m. 
Environment 
To  hold  he^trings 
in  the 
year  1984 
tive  juris  liction. 


2221  Dirksen  BuUding 


6202  Dirksen  BuUding 


on   the   quality   of 
and  prospective  reimburse- 
to  medical  faculties. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 


)verslght  hearings  on  orga- 
in  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


F  SSRUARY  14 


and  Urban  Affairs 
hearings  on  the  status 

sector. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 


F  BBRUARY  15 


and  Urban  Affairs 
Finance     and     Monetary 
mmittee 

hearings  on  the  status 

debt. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 


hearings  with  the  House 

on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 

reconunendations  for 

1984   from  the   Disabled 

Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 


and  PubUc  Works 

to  review  those  items 
I^esident's  budget  for  fiscal 
which  faU  within  its  legisla- 
and  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations   which    it    will    make 
thereon  tp  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  242.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  provide 
additional   employment  opportunities 
in  existing  Federal  or  federally  assist- 
ed labor  intensive  programs,  to  provide 
incentives  for  employers  to  hire  the 
long-term  unemployed,  and  to  expand 
retraining  opportunities  for  dislocated 
workers. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:00  pjn. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
*2:00  p.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  committee  resolu- 
tions requesting  funds  for  operating 
expenses  for  1983. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System's  first  monetary 
policy  report  for  1983. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  66.  to  create  a  ju- 
risdictional framework  to  apportion 
the  authority  regulating  cable  systems 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  to  provide  for  a  competi- 
tive marketplace  for  cable  systems  in 
the  telecommunications  industry. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1983. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget   for  fiscal 
year  1984  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction,  and  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations   which    it    wUl    make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  international  debt. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
Commimications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  66,  to  create 
a  jurisdictional  framework  to  appor- 
tion  the   authority   regulating   cable 
systems    between    the    Federal    and 
State  governments,  and  to  provide  for 
a  competitive  marketplace  for  cable 
systems  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

235  RusseU  Building 


February  2,  1983 


Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment   system    for    hospitals.    skUled 
nursing  facilities,  and  other  providers. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 

RiUes  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1983. 

301  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  251,  to  provide 
for  fair  trade  practices  in  the  agricul- 
tural market,  and  to  encourage  and 
expand  the  export  volume  and  value 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts, and  other  related  measures. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterial  expenses,  and 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1984  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  faU  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  nature 
of  organized  crime  as  it  exists  today  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  region  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  automobile  safety, 
focusing    on    the    durability    of    car 
bumpers. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment   system    for    hospitals,    skilled 
nursing  facilities,  and  other  providers. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18 

0:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings,   in  closed 
session,  on  the  world  petroleum  out- 
look for  1983. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
tary policy  report  for  1983. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


1RRA 
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February  2,  1983 


February  2,  1983 


10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's new  domestic  security  Investigat- 
ing guidelines. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
world  petroleum  outlook  for  1983. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  242.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  opportu- 
nities in  existing  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  labor  intensive  programs,  to 
provide    incentives   for   employers   to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand    retraining    opportunities    for 
dislocated  workers. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
tary policy  report  for  1983. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration,  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1983,  and  proposed 
regulations  for  Senate  mass  mailings. 
301  RusseU  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  faU 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction, 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To   resume   hearings   on   recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Research  and 
Special  Programs  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Barbara  J.  Mahone.  of  New  York,  to 

be  a  member,  and  John  C.  MiUer,  of 

Ohio,  to  be  General  Counsel,  both  of 
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the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittees 
To  continue  hearings  of  S.  242,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  opportu- 
nities in  existing  Federal  or  federaUy 
assisted  labor  Intensive  programs,  to 
provide   Incentives  for  employers  to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand    retraining   opportunities   for 
dislocated  workers. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the 
nature  of  organized  crime  as  it  exists 
today  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Htmmn  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  through  fiscal  year 
1988   for  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics,  Office  of  Persormel  Manage- 
ment, and  to  review  the  financial  dis- 
closure  provisions   of   the   Ethics   In 
Goverrunent  Act  of  1978. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  93-415). 
2228  Dirksen  BiUlding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  Consimier 
Information  Center,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Trtuisportatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na» 
tlonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


1549 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  abandoned  mine  land  fund.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
nature  of  organized  crime  as  it  exists 
today  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
ImplemenUtion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  general 
agricultural  outlook,  and  the  overaU 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

S-126,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce,  focusing  on  ocean  and 
coastal  programs. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance orograms  of  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  1 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agenlces  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Cooperative  Service.  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service.  Office  of 
TransporUtion,  and  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dirlcsen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  SUte. 
focusing  on  international  security  as- 
sistance, international  narcotics  con- 
trol, migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
and  antiterrorism. 

S-126,  Capitol 


February  2,  1983 

al  Coooeration  and  Development,  De- 
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Federal  Highway  Administration.  De- 


1551 


APRIL  12 


1550 

Appropriatioi^ 

Tran«)ortatlo  i  and  ReUted  Agencies  Sub- 


committee 
To  hold  hea  rings 
titnates  fo ' 
tlonal  Tra  isportation 


10:30  aon. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  heuings 


to  receive  legislative 

recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 

>aralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 

Order    of    the    Purple 

World  War  I  Veterans. 

318  Russell  Building 


from  the 
ica. 
Heart,  am 


MUitiry 


10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Huhian 
Education.  Aqts, 
mittee 
To  resume 


plementatfon 
programs. 


4versight  hearings  on  the  im- 
of  vocational  education 


Veterans  Mtn^s 
Business 
items  in 
fiscal  yea- 
legislative 
dations  w  lich 
the  Comn  ittee 


rieeting.    to    consider    those 

the  President's  budget  for 

1984  which  fall  within  its 

jurisdiction,  and  reconunen- 

it  will  make  thereon  to 

on  the  Budget. 

412  Russell  BuUding 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriatioils 
Foreign  Oper  itions 
To  hold  hes  rings 
timates  for 
Peace  Cotjs, 
Foundatic  n. 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriation 
Agriculture. 

lated  Ageiicies 
To  hold  hearings 

timates 

Animal 

Service, 

Service, 

tion 

ture. 


Service 


10:00  ajn. 

Appropriatioils 
Foreign  Opei  ations 
To  hold  he  irings 

timates  f i  ir 

programs 

tional  De  relopment. 


committee 
To  hold  he  irings 
timates  lor 
U.S.    Coist 


Transpoi  tation. 


Judiciary 

Agency  Administration 
To  hold  oversight 


>rt8. 


Labor  and 
Education 
mittee 
To  continAe 


tion  pro(  rams. 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
Safety  Board. 
1318  Dirksen  BuUding 


MARCH  2 


Resources 
and  Humanities  Subcom- 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
,  and  the  Inter-American 


S-126.  Capitol 


IdARCHS 


lural  Development  and  Re- 
Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year   1984  for  the 
Plant  Health  Inspection 
l^>od  Safety  and  Inspection 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
,  Department  of  Agricul- 


fjr 
and 


add 


1224  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
of  the  Agency  for  Intema- 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriatioils 
Tranqmrtati  m  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Guard.    Department    of 


1318  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 
.__  hearings  on  the  in- 
demnification of  and  contributions  to 
govemmi  tnt  contractors. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


Hunan 


Resources 
and  Humanities  Subcom- 


overslght  hearings  on  the 
implemehtation  of  vocational  educa- 


4232  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  certain  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MARCH  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  RepresenUtive  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  voluntary  contributions  to 
international  orgaiJzations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank  of   the  United 
States. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Conrail. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

318  Russell  Building 

MARCH  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing   for   veterans'    health    care 
services. 

412  Russell  Building 

MARCH  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on  fisher- 
ies programs. 

235  Russell  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


10:00: 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the   subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the   subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MARCH  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on 
weather  and  satellite  programs. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  336,  to  revise  pro- 
hibitions against  persons  guilty  of 
criminal  offenses  holding  specified  of- 
fices or  positions,  and  clarifying  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  relating  to  the  detection  of  and 
investigation  of  criminal  violations  re- 
lating to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  (including 
Public  Law  480),  Office  of  Intemation- 
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al  Cooperation  and  Development.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1.224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  related  to 
math  and  science  education  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

providing   educational    assistance    for 

certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

412  RusseU  Building 

MARCH  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service,  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service,  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  Agriculture 
Library,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (AMTRAK). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  issues  related 
to  math  and  science  education  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  AMVETS  and  the  Blinded  Veter- 
ans Association. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  22 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  Statistical 
Research  Service,  and  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
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Federal  Highway  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  of  the  Department  of 
Truisportation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
status  of  construction  of  certain  veter- 
ans facilities. 

412  Russell  BuUding 

MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  depart- 
mental administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  and  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiiTal  year  1984  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Office 
of  Rural  Development  Policy,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Eii- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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APRIL  13 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

1318  Dii^sen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1114  Diriuen  BuUding 


APRIL  13 

10:00  aan. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1114  Dirksen  BtiUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   bUingual    education 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' health  care  services,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  educational  as- 
sistance for  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
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U>RIL21 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independ^nt    Agencies   Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  hear^gs 
timates  for 
tional  Aeronautics 
tration. 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

'iscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 

and  Space  Adminis- 


Labor  and  Humian 
Education.  ArU . 
mittee 
To  continue 


jversight  hearings  on  the 

implementation  of  bilingual  education 

the  Department  of  Edu- 


^rograms 
caUon. 


br 


U>RIL2S 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Transportation 
committee 
To  hold 
timates  for 
portation 


and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


hearJngs 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
r^ated  programs. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


U>RIL26 


10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Transportation 
committee 
To    continue 
budget  estimates 
for  transpoi  tation 


and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


U»RIL27 


10.00 
Appropriations 
Transportation 
committee 
To    continue 
budget 
for  transportation 


Veterans'  Af  f  ai  's 
To  hold  oven  Ight 
verse  healtli 
radiation,  afid 


1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Resources 
and  Humanities  Subcom- 


4232  Dirksen  Building 


hearings    on    proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1984 
related  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 


and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


estl  nates 


hearings    on     proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1984 
related  programs. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 


hearings  to  review  ad- 
effects  from  exposure  to 
other  related  matters. 
412  RusseU  Building 
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APRIL  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Hud- Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Hud-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Hud-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Hud-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
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programs   under   the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNES 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JUNE  22 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JUNE29 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JULY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  management  in  implementing  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems  at  mul- 
tiple VA  hospital  sites. 

412  RusseU  Building 

CANCELLATION 

FEBRUARY  3 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Lebanon  situa- 
tion and  proposed  U.S.  assistance. 

4221  Russell  Building 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  we  thank  You  for  the 
good  blessings  that  You  have  given  us 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  people.  We  are 
conscious  of  all  the  gifts  of  life  that 
You  have  bestowed  upon  us— the  gifts 
of  love  and  hope,  the  gifts  of  joy  and 
celebration.  The  gifts  of  faith  and 
trust,  the  gifts  of  friendship  and 
caring,  the  gifts  of  healing  and  service. 
Help  us  to  be  more  aware  of  how  each 
of  us  can  use  our  talents  In  ways  that 
bring  renewed  hope  and  confidence  to 
all  in  need.  Open  our  eyes  and  hearts 
with  compassion  and  make  us  wise 
stewards  of  the  opportunities  we  have 
that  in  all  things  we  may  do  justice, 
love  mercy,  and  ever  walk  humbly 
with  You.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested. 

S.  312.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Talladega  National  Forest  in  Alabama  to 
the  Bear  Bryant  National  Forest. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
276  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  STAFyoRD  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  during  the  98th 
Congress. 


WHY    NOT   A   DATSUN    MADE    IN 

DETROIT?       OR       A       TOYOTA 

PROM  TAYLOR? 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  reintroduced,  together  with 
cosponsors,  the  Pair  Practices  in  Auto- 
motive Products  Act,  known  popularly 
as  the  domestic  content  bill,  as  H.R. 
1234.  Joining  me  in  cosponsoring  the 
legislation  this  year  are  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp),  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr),  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL),  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee;  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Gephardt). 

As  my  collegues  recall,  last  year's 
bill  was  cosponsored  by  over  225  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  over  20  Sena- 
tors. The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  December  15  by  a  vote  of  215  to 
188.  It  was  not  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

The  conditions  which  require  my 
legislation  continue  to  become  more 
aggravated.  We  continue  to  see  Japan 
consume  most  of  our  automobile  in- 
dustry. We  continue  to  see  our  indus- 
trial base  eroded.  We  continue  to  see 
our  country  fail  to  assure  that  we  have 
fair  trade,  not  just  the  United  States 
standing  alone  as  the  champion  of  free 
trade. 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  even  more 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  and  that 
we  pass  it  early  in  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  1234 
A  biU  to  establish  domestic  content  require- 
ments for  motor  vehicles  sold  or  distribut- 
ed in  interstate  commerce  in  the  United 
States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Prac- 
tices in  Automotive  Products  Act". 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  encourage 
the  production  in  the  United  SUtes  by 
American  workers  of  automotive  products 
which  are  sold  or  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce. 

SEC  S.  DEFINmONS. 

(a)  IH  Odieral.— As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "automotive  products" 
means  motor  vehicles  and  parts  for  use  in 
the  production  of  new  motor  vehicles. 

(2)  The  term  "added  domestic  value", 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  vehicle  manu- 
facturer for  any  model  year,  means  the  ag- 
gregate of— 

(A)  the  production  costs  of  aU  automotive 
products  sold  by  the  vehicle  manufacturer 
in  the  United  SUtes.  other  than  for  export, 
during  that  model  year,  and 

(B)  the  export  value  of  all  automotive 
products  that  were  either— 

(i)  manufactured  by  the  vehicle  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  SUtes  and  exported 
from  the  United  SUtes  by.  or  on  behalf  of, 
such  manufacturer  during  that  model  year, 
or 

(li)  manufactured  in  the  United  SUtes  by 
any  other  person  and  purchased  by  the  ve- 
hicle manfacturer  and  exported  from  the 


United  SUtes  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  such  man- 
ufacturer during  that  model  year,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  export  value  of  such 
automotive  products  is  not  included  in  auto- 
motive products  to  which  clause  (i)  appUes: 
reduced  by  the  aggregate  appraised  value, 
as  determined  for  purposes  of  the  customs 
laws,  of  aU  automotive  products  that  were 
entered  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  vehicle  man- 
ufacturer during  that  model  year. 

(3)  The  term  "domestic  content  ratio" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  vehicle  manufac- 
turer for  any  model  year,  the  percentage  de- 
termined by  multiplying  by  one  hundred 
the  factor  obUlned  by  dividing— 

(A)  the  added  domestic  value  determined 
for  that  manufacturer  for  that  model  year 
under  paragraph  (2);  by 

(B)  the  production  costs  determined,  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2KA),  for  that  man- 
ufacturer for  that  model  year. 

(4)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, within  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(5)  The  term  "model  year"  means  a  vehi- 
cle manufacturer's  annual  production 
period  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
which  includes  Janaury  1  of  a  calander  year, 
or  if  a  vehicle  manufacturer  does  not  have 
an  w""*]  production  period,  the  calendar 
year.  A  model  year  shaU  be  designated  by 
the  year  in  which  January  1  occurs. 

(6)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
three-wheeled  or  four-wheeled  vehicle  pro- 
peUed  by  fuel  which  Is  manufactured  pri- 
marily for  use  on  the  public  streets,  roads, 
and  highways  (except  any  vehicle  operated 
exclusively  on  a  raU  or  rails),  and  which  is 
rated  at  ten  thousand  pounds  gross  vehicle 
weight  or  less.  Such  term  does  not  include 
(A)  any  motorcycle,  or  (B)  any  vehicle  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  automo- 
bUe  capable  of  off-highway  operation  within 
the  meaning  of  section  501(3)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act. 

(7)  The  term  "production  cost"  means, 
with  respect  to  an  automotive  product,  the 
wholesale  price  to  dealers  In  the  United 
SUtes  for  that  product  as  set  forth  in  the 
vehicle  manufacturer's  official  dealer  price 
Ust  that  is  In  effect  at  the  time  the  product 
Is  sold  at  wholesale. 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(9)  The  term  "vehicle  manufacturer" 
means  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  producing  motor  vehicles  for  ultimate 
retaU  sale  In  the  United  SUtes  and  includes 
as  one  entity  all  persons  who  control,  are 
controlled  by,  or  are  In  conunon  control 
with,  such  person.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  predecessor  or  successor  of  such  a  vehi- 
cle manufacturer. 

(b)  Dbterminatioh  or  Added  Domestic 
VAL0E.— For  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  Two  or  more  vehicle  manufacturers 
may  not  include,  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing their  respective  added  domestic  values, 
the  value  of  the  same  automotive  product; 
but  such  manufacturers  may,  under  rules 
prescribed  under  section  4(b),  apportion  the 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "buUet-  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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content  ratio  achieved  by 
manufacturer   in   model   year 
10  per  centum:  or 

minimum  content  ratio 
following  table: 
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(b)  Allocation  of  AnroMOTivi  Probucts 
Among  MANurAcruRnis.— In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  prescril)e  rules  for  allocating  automo- 
tive products  among  vehicle  manufacturers 
in  appropriate  cases  such  as  where— 

(Da  vehicle  manufacturer  sells  automo- 
tive products  manufactured  by  it  in  the 
United  States  to  another  vehicle  manufac- 
turer; 

(2)  two  or  more  vehicle  manufacturers  in 
joint  venture  produce  automotive  products 
in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(3)  a  vehicle  manufacturer  produces 
motor  vehicles  for  ultimate  reUil  sale  in  the 
United  SUtes.  some  of  which  will  be  sold  by 
that  manufacturer  and  some  by  another  ve- 
hicle manufacturer. 

SEC.  5.  INFORMATION  AND  REPORTS. 

(a)  Vehicle  Manutacturers  Records  ahd 
iNroRMATioN.— Each  vehicle  manufacturer 
that  produces  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand motor  vehicles  for  sale  in  the  United 
SUtes  during  any  model  year  after  model 
year  1983  must  establish  and  maintain  such 
records,  and  provide  such  information,  re- 
garding the  production  and  sale  of  automo- 
tive products  by  it  as  the  Secretary  by  rule 
shall  require  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
section  4(a)  and  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  section  6. 

(b)  AuTHORrry  To  Obtain  Intormation.- 
(1)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (bHl)  of  section  505  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Saving 
Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  to  obtain  information  and 
data,  and  access  thereto,  that  is  deemed  ad- 
visable by  him  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
part  V  of  that  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  purposes  of  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation and  daU.  and  access  thereto,  that  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 4(a)  and  section  6. 

(2)  The  authority  granted  to  the  district 
courU  of  the  United  SUtes  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  of  auch  section  505  to  enforce 
compliance  with  action  talcen  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  sutoection  (bMl)  of  such  section 
may  be  used  by  such  courts  to  enforce  ac- 
tions talien  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  disclose  any  Infor- 
mation and  daU  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  subsection  (a)  to  the  public  only  in 
accordance  with  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code;  and  any  matter  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bK4)  of  such  section 
shall  not  be  disclosed  to  the  public,  except 
that  where  such  matter  may  be  relevant  to 
any  administrative  or  Judicial  proceeding  to 
enforce  this  Act.  such  matter  may  be  dis- 
closed in  such  proceeding  only  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  result  In  competitive 
damage  or  disadvantage,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  a  court,  because  of  such 
disclosure. 

(c)  Annual  Reports.— As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  close  of  each  model  year  after 


January  1. 1984,  the  Secretary  shaU  prepare 
and  make  available  to  the  public  a  report 
setting  forth  the  domestic  content  ratio 
achieved  by  each  vehicle  manufactvrer 
during  such  model  year. 

(a)  Penalty  for  Failukx  To  Meet  E>omes- 
Tic  Content  Ratios.— (1)  In  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
vehicle  manufacturer  to  fall  to  meet  for  any 
model  year  the  applicable  minimum  domes- 
tic content  ratio  required  under  section  4(a). 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  that  a  vehicle  manufacturer  has  vi<^ 
lated  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer from  entering,  or  having  entered 
on  lU  behalf,  during  the  twelve-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
finding  becomes  final— 

(A)  a  quantity  of  motor  vehicles  that  ex- 
ceeds the  total  quantity  of  motor  vehicles 
that  was  entered  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  that 
manufacturer  during  the  model  year  in 
which  such  violation  occurred  reduced  by 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that  bears  to 
such  total  quantity  the  same  percentage  by 
which  the  vehicle  manufacturer  failed  to 
meet  the  domestic  content  ratio  for  that 
model  year;  and 

(B)  parts  for  motor  vehicles  in  an  aggre- 
gate value  (as  appraised  for  purposes  of  the 
customs  laws)  that  exceeds  the  total  aggre- 
gate appraised  value  of  parts  for  motor  ve- 
hicles that  were  entered  by.  or  on  behalf  of, 
that  manufacturer  during  the  model  year  in 
which  such  violation  occurred  reduced  by 
parte  of  an  aggregate  value  that  bears  to 
such  total  aggregate  value  the  same  per- 
centage by  which  the  vehicle  manufacturer 
failed  to  meet  the  domestic  content  ratio  for 
that  model  year. 

(3)  An  order  Issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  shall  specify  the  total  number  of  motor 
vehicles  and  the  aggregate  appraised  value 
of  parte  for  motor  vehicles  that  may  be  en- 
tered during  the  applicable  twelve-month 
period  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer. 

(4)  Any  person  against  whom  an  order  Is 
Issued  under  paragraph  (2)  may.  within 
sixty  calendar  days  after  the  date  of  the 
order.  Institute  an  action  in  the  United 
SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  appropriate 
Judicial  circuit  for  judicial  review  of  such 
order  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code.  The  court  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  enter  a  Judgment  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  In 
part,  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or  the 
court  may  remand  the  proceeding  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  further  action  as  the 
court  may  direct. 

(b)  Other  Violations.— (1)  Any  person 
who  knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act  (other  than  failure  to  meet  the  applica- 
ble domestic  content  ratio  for  any  model 
year)  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  liable,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  Each  day  of  a  continuing  violation 
under  this  subsection  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense. 

(2)(A)  Before  Issuing  an  order  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  against  any  person  for  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  to  such  person  written  notice  of  the 
proposed  penalty. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  assess 
such  penalty,  by  order,  after  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  notice  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  the  proposed  penalty. 
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(C)  If  the  penalty  has  not  been  paid 
within  sixty  calendar  days  after  the  assess- 
ment order  has  been  made  under  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  Secretary  shall  Institute  an 
action  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  an  order  affirming  the 
assessment  of  the  civil  penalty.  The  court 
shall  have  authority  to  review  de  novo  the 
law  and  the  facte  Involved,  and  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  enter  a  Judgment  enforcing, 
modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or 
setting  aside  In  whole  or  In  part,  such  as- 
sessment. 

(D)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  the  appropriate 
district  court  has  entered  final  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  SecreUry  under  subparagraph 
(C).  the  Secretary  shall  Institute  an  action 
to  recover  the  amount  of  such  penalty  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes.  In  such  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  such  final  assessment  order 
or  Judgment  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  penalty  that  U  subject  to  imposi- 
tion or  that  has  been  imposed  under  this 
subsection. 


SEC  7  STUDY  OF  DISCRIMINATORY  PRACTICES  AF- 
FECTING DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  OF 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  PARTS. 

Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  Jointly  un- 
dertake an  investigation,  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  written  report,  regarding  those  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  vehicle  manufacturers 
that  are  used  to  persuade  United  SUtes 
motor  vehicle  dealers,  in  choslng  replace- 
ment parte  for  motor  vehicles,  to  favor  for- 
eign-made parte  rather  than  domestically 
produced  parte.  Such  report  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  recommended  admin- 
istrative or  legislative  action  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
consider  appropriate  to  assure  that  domestic 
producers  of  replacement  parte  are  accorded 
fair  access  to  the  United  SUtes  market  for 
such  parte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr.  Dingell 
in  bringing  to  our  colleagues'  attention 
our  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  is 
being  delivered  today  concerning  H.R. 
1234.  That  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Colleague:  As  original  cosponsors  of 
The  Fair  Practices  in  Automotive  Producte 
Act,  we  are  asking  you  to  join  with  us  this 
year  in  the  relntroductlon  of  the  "domestic 
content"  bUl.  H.R.  1234  which  was  Intro- 
duced yesterday. 

As  you  wiU  recall,  last  year's  bill  was  co- 
sponsored  by  over  225  Members  of  the 
House,  and  over  20  Senators.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  December  15th  by  a 
vote  of  215  to  188.  but  was  not  considered  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

These  a."^  tough  times  in  our  country. 
Much  of  our  Industrial  base  has  been 
eroded.  Without  this  base,  our  national  se- 
curity Is  jeopardized  and  economic  recovery 
WiU  be  stifled.  We  must  act  to  preserve  this 
base.  Over  a  mlUlon  Jobs  have  been  lost  In 
the  auto  Industry  and  Ite  supplier  Industries 
in  Just  the  Ipst  four  years.  In  1978.  the  auto 
Industry  employed  a  million  workers  and  Ite 
supplier  Industries  another  2.4  million  work- 
ers, for  a  toUl  of  3.4  million  jobs.  Today, 
total  employment  in  these  industries  has 
now  fallen  to  2.4  million.  In  many  parte  of 
our  country,  this  has  contributed  to  unem- 


ployment rates  unheard  of  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

A  sharp  increase  in  auto  importe  by  for- 
eign companies  and  American  multination- 
als has  aggravated  this  terrible  situation. 
While  the  stagnant  overall  economy  has  re- 
duced total  car  sales.  Import  sales  have 
grown  rapidly.  The  Import  share  of  the 
American  market  has  risen  from  18%  In 
1978  to  over  30%  this  year.  The  auto  deficit 
with  Japan  alone  was  $13  billion  last  year, 
or  a  total  U.S.  deficit  with  Japan  of  $16  bil- 
lion. Meanwhile.  U.S.  companies  have  been 
making  plans  for  substantially  increasing 
their  importe  of  parte  and  vehicles.  U.S. 
companies  how  have  annual  Importe  of  over 
2  million  engines  and  1.7  mUllon  transmis- 
sions. If  this  pattern  Is  allowed  to  continue 
unchecked,  further  massive  Job  displace- 
ment Is  in  store. 

But  what  about  "free  trade?"  Let  us  point 
out  some  startling  facte: 

Every  other  major  auto-producing  country 
has  taken  stiff  measures  to  defend  ite  do- 
mestic production  of  autos  and  parte.  All  of 
the  major  countries  of  Europe  have  auto 
import  Quotoi.  Italy  restricte  Japanese  im- 
porte to  2,200  cars  per  year— a  fraction  of 
1%  of  that  market.  France  held  the  Japa- 
nese share  to  Just  3%  until  1981.  and  has 
since  cut  back  further  to  a  current  level  of 
2.5%.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  each  limit 
foreign  cars  to  11%  of  ite  market.  In  Japan, 
the  foreign  market  share  is  less  than  1%. 
Over  thirty  other  countries  in  the  world 
have  automobile  domestic  content  laws. 
"Free  trade?"  Only  In  the  \5SJl. 
Our  bUl  requires  that  the  more  cars  a 
company  wante  to  sell  in  our  country,  the 
more  they  would  be  required  to  build  here. 
We  feel  It  is  only  fair  that  if  a  company 
takes  advantage  of  the  biggest  automobUe 
market  In  the  world.  It  ought  to  make  an 
effort  to  put  some  of  ite  manufacturing  in 
the  market.  The  economic  times  demand  it, 
and  so  does  the  American  worker.  Time  is 
short.  The  economic  survival  of  an  estimat- 
ed 1  million  American  workers  is  at  stake. 
We  must  act.  and  act  now. 

If  you  need  additional  information  about 
H.R.  1234,  or  have  any  questions  at  all. 
please  contact  Lee  Godown  at  X56506.  We 
urge  your  early  cosponsorshlp.  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  In  the  months 
ahead. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Duigell, 
Chairman,  Energy  and 

Commerce  Committee. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
Phil  Sharp. 
Donald  Pease. 
Barbara  Mikulski. 
Richard  Gephardt. 
Bob  Carr. 


felt  among  our  Nation's  farmers,  who 
already  experience  depression  and 
who  hope  that  we  have  the  good  sense 
to  act  now  to  relieve  their  plight. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  crisis 
in  farm  credit  which  anntully  sees 
hundreds  of  thousands  ,'of  American 
farmers  faced  with  foreclosure  and 
bankruptcy.  These  numbers  are  in- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate  which  we 
cannot  afford,  for  reasons  of  either 
compassion  or  public  policy. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  which  would  provide  debt  relief 
for  the  American  farmer  for  at  least 
the  next  year.  After  all.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  Congress  can  roll  over  the  debts 
of  Communist  Poland  and  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  as  it  has  already  done, 
then  the  Congress  can  help  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  by  providing  emergency 
relief,  which  our  own  people  need  to 
continue  their  task  at  which  they  are 
irreplaceable,  that  of  feeding  this 
Nation  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  have  asked  permission  and  have 
sought  a  special  order  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  this  bill,  and  I  invite  those 
concerned  Members  of  this  body  to 
join  me  in  that  debate. 


CRISIS  IN  FARM  CREDIT 
(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  gathering  bipartisan  consen- 
sus, even  among  those  who  were  for- 
merly committed  to  the  social  experi- 
ment of  Reaganomics,  that  we  must 
take  immediate  action  to  avert  an- 
other Great  Depression,  with  result- 
ant farm  flight,  and  to  alleviate  the 
misery  that  already  exists  in  America. 
The  sense  of  emergency  is  especially 


U.S.    ACADEMY    OP    PEACE    AND 

RESOLUTION        OP        INTERNA- 

•nONAL  CONFLICTS  PROPOSED 

(Mr.    GLICKMAN   asked    and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  20  years  ago  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  observed  that  the  pursuit  of 
peace  is  not  as  dramatic  as  the  pursuit 
of  war.  but  we  have  no  more  urgent 
task,  recognizing  that  the  expensive 
and  threatening  global  arms  buildup 
makes  that  task  even  more  urgent. 

I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  Resolution.  Over  80  of  my  col- 
leagues, spanning  the  ideological  and 
geographic  spectrum,  have  joined  me 
in  proposing  this  institution  dedicated 
to  research,  education,  and  public  in- 
formation and  ways  and  means  of 
peace.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  have 
the  leadership  of  my  friend,  Silvio 
CoNTE  of  Massachusetts,  as  my  chief 
cosponsor. 

In  this  area  of  imcertainty,  of  nucle- 
ar arms  buildup,  there  probably  is  no 
more  urgent  task  than  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  I  say  that  it  is  time  that  the 
world's  strongest  military  power,  the 
United  States  of  America,  also  become 
the  world's  strongest  peacemaking 
power,  and  by  having  a  U.S.  Academy 
of  Peace  dedicated  to  resolution  of 
international  conflicts,  we  just  might 
move  toward  that  era  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  war  and  the  threat  of  war. 
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with  estimates  of  the  impact  of  vari- 
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the  majority  party  in  this  House,  with 
a  2-to-l  ratio  in  the  House  to  govern 


far  too  heavily  on  the  Shuttle  for  our 
launch  capability. 
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A  TRIBUT  !  TO  JACK  HENTERLY 

SEI9ERLING  asked  and  was 

to  address  the  House 

and  to  revise  and  extend 


SEI  JERUNG. 
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Ohio.  Jack  received  his 

in    Cleveland    and 

and  attended  the  Uni- 

.  He  is  married  to  Bar- 

Henterly  and  has  six 
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Virginia. 
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to  officer  status  was  a 

though.  Assigned  to 

Infantry  Division,  he  partici- 

Battle  of  the  Bulge  and 

operations  in  the  Allied 

Germany  after  D-Day.  He 

twice.  Among  his  mili- 

were    the    Purple 

the  Bronze  Star,  but  the 

most  was  his  expert 


p-ized 
niedal. 

War  II,  Jack  received 
to  become  a  shorthand  re- 
regg  College,  Chicago.  He 
reporting  career  with  a  free- 
Detroit  and  later  became 
reporter  for  the  Probate 
^ayne  County,  Detroit.  He 
Akion  in  1956,  and  there 
.  an  official  reporter,  and 
official   reporter   of   the 
Oommon  Pleas  of  Summit 
about  a  year  and  a  half 
prior  to  his  appointment 
staff  of  the  Official  Re- 
Debates  of  the  House,  he 
his  own  free-lance  re- 
bustness  in  Akron.  In  the  late 
of  his  more  interesting 
as  a  shorthand  reporter  in 
Ohio  were  in  connection 
investigations  and  charges  ema- 
the  Kent  State  University 


the 


w(  rk 


as  a  congressional  re- 

;h  has  consisted  mainly  of 

p-oceedings   on   the   House 


floor— although  he  served  briefly  in 
the  1960's  with  the  corps  of  official  re- 
porters in  the  other  body  and  has 
done  some  reporting  of  committee 
hearings  for  the  House  in  the  past  2 
years— engendered  in  him  a  special  in- 
terest in  parliamentary  forms  of  gov- 
ernment as  they  relate  to  their  records 
of  proceedings.  Consequently,  he 
became  a  member  of  Intersteno,  an 
international  group  of  parliamentary 
reporters,  and  attended  their  conven- 
tion in  Mannheim.  Germany,  in  1981. 
As  a  member  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters  Association,  Jack  has 
written  articles  for  its  publication 
about  Intersteno,  among  other  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  reporting  pro- 
fession. 

Among  his  hobbies.  Jack  includes 
carpentry  and  restoration  of  antiques; 
he  is  a  history  buff  and  loves  to  travel. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he  will  continue, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  live  at 
his  home  in  Vienna,  Va..  where  he  will 
offer  his  services  as  a  free-lance  re- 
porter to  other  reporters  and  the  legal 
profession.  He  plans  to  spend  some 
time  in  Ohio  and  at  Columbia.  S.C. 
where  he  and  Barbara  maintain  resi- 
dential property.  He  plans  to  travel, 
and  he  indicates  a  trip  to  Switzerland 
may  soon  be  in  the  offing.  Those  who 
know  Jack  can  be  sure  that,  with  his 
varied  interests,  he  will  never  suffer 
the  indignities  of  boredom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  best  wishes  go  to 
him  upon  his  retirement.  I  am  sure  aU 
the  Members  will  Join  me  in  saying. 
"Thanks.  Jack,  for  your  valuable  serv- 
ice. You  and  your  trusty  fountain  pen 
will  be  missed." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  taking  the  time  today  to 
honor  Jack  Henterly.  a  familiar  face 
to  so  many  of  our  people.  I  believe  he 
is  the  senior  person  who  has  been 
taking  the  transcription  of  the  Mem- 
bers, and  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
His  devotion  and  love  of  the  House, 
his  expertise,  and  the  maimer  in 
which  he  has  handled  his  position  cer- 
tainly is  a  credit  to  this  great  institu- 
tion of  ours.  So  we  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  making  the  Con- 
gress aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
favorite  and  most  t)eloved  and  talented 
people,  after  years  of  beautiful  service 
to  this  body,  is  leaving. 

We  wish  for  him  success  as  he  com- 
mences a  new  life,  and  we  trust  that 
his  future  will  be  happy. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  Speaker 
will  yield.  I  thank  him  for  those  kind 
words.  They  are  certainly  merited,  and 
I  know  Jack  leaves  with  the  best 
wishes  of  all  the  Members,  for  whom 
he  has  been  most  accurate  in  report- 
ing everything  that  they  have  said. 


UNIFORM  GRANDPARENTS  RIGHT 
TO  VISITATION  ACT  INTRO- 
DUCED 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
that  when  a  child  is  bom— a  grandpar- 
ent is  created.  Grandparents  and 
grandchildren  have  been  called  the 
vital  connection.  Today  in  this  Nation 
75  percent  of  all  older  Americans  are 
grandparents. 

Yet.  imagine  if  you  will,  a  situation 
under  which  a  grandparent  would  be 
denied  the  ability  to  even  visit  a 
grandchild.  Imagine  the  personal 
trauma  of  a  grandchild  being  denied 
the  love  and  affection  of  a  grandpar- 
ent. Sadly  this  happens  in  America 
today. 

On  December  16.  1982. 1  conducted  a 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services,  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  The  topic  was  grand- 
parents—the other  victims  of  divorce 
and  marital  dissolution.  At  this  hear- 
ing we  received  testimony  from  grand- 
parents some  of  whom  had  spent  as 
much  as  $60,000  in  legal  fees  to  gain 
visitation  privileges  to  their  grandchil- 
dren only  to  have  them  moved  to  an- 
other State  where  the  order  was  not 
vaUd. 

In  response  to  this  problem  I  am 
today  together  with  35  of  my  col- 
leagues introducing  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  on  all  50  States 
to  adopt  a  Uniform  Grandparents 
Right  to  Visitation  Act.  I  wlU  explain 
the  legislation  in  greater  detail  in  an- 
other statement  but  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues,  that  while  we  in  Congress 
caimot  legislate  love  between  people 
we  hav*>  a  right  to  protect  it  where  it 
exists. 


CAPITAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Chamber  will  be  debating  shortly  not 
only  the  budget  for  the  1984  fiscal 
year  but  also  major  reforms  to  the 
budget  process,  itself.  Among  the 
major  issues  in  the  latter  case,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues legislation  which  would  place 
a  special  emphasis  on  our  physical  ci- 
vilian facility  investments.  With  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  I  have  coauthored  legislation 
to  provide  the  first  capital  investment 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government. 

America's  public  facilities,  our  infra- 
structiu'e.  Is  wearing  out  faster  than  it 
is  being  replaced.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide us  with  an  inventory  and  assess- 
ment of  the  condition  of  our  public  in- 
frastructure    investments.     Together 


with  estimates  of  the  impact  of  vari- 
ous levels  and  types  of  spending  allo- 
cations, we  could  better  establish  re- 
sponsibility among  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment and  prioritize  our  present 
spending  based  on  legitimate  needs. 

In  times  of  shrinking  revenues,  we 
must  restore  the  people's  faith  in  Gov- 
emment  by  getting  away  from  the 
pork  barrel  practices  of  the  past.  Cap- 
ital budgeting  is  that  rationale  answer 
to  the  critic's  charges. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

ON  H.R.  861  AND  H.R.  1043 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  two 
reports. 

The  first  is  on  H.R.  861,  a  bill  to 
extend  through  fiscal  year  1985  SBA 
pilot  programs  under  section  8  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

The  second  is  on  H.R.  1043,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  8(e)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  ^,.41. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. .  ,    ., 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 


the  majority  party  in  this  House,  with 
a  2-to-l  ratio  In  the  House  to  govern 
with,  has  resorted  to  stacking  the  sub- 
committees of  the  House  in  order  to 
gain  even  more  advantage.  On  what 
conceivable  basis  are  they  justifying 
such  a  stacking  procedure?  Clearly,  it 
is  not  in  line  with  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple which  demands  one  man,  one 
vote,  but  I  think  maybe  I  have  now 
found  the  justification  for  it. 

They  have  now  resorted  to  using 
ghosts  of  Congresses  past  as  a  way  of 
running  the  House.  One  former 
Member  of  Congress,  it  turns  out.  has 
sponsored  legislation,  H.R.  984,  spon- 
sored by  a  Member  who  is  not  here 
any  longer,  Mr.  Speaker— a  ghost  of 
Congresses  past. 

D  1115 
So  I  assume  now  that  the  reason  for 
the  unconscionable  committee  ratios  is 
that  these  'ghosts  of  Congresses  past" 
are  even  being  used  in  determining  the 
numbers.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the 
House,  nearly  a  2-to-l  margin,  is  not 
enough.  Now  we  have  to  use  "ghosts" 
right  here  in  the  House. 


LEGISLATION    INTRODUCED    TO 

REPEAL    PAY     INCREASE    FOR 

MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE 

(Mr.   PETRI   asked   and  was   given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarlts.  ,  ..  ^    ^ 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to 
come  back  to  an  old  subject,  and  I  am 
sure  I  will  not  win  any  popularity  con- 
tests in  this  House  by  bringing  it  up 
again,  but  I  stiU  think  Congress  was 
wrong  to  raise  our  congressional  pay 
during  a  recession.  I  was  against  the 
pay  raise  last  year,  and  I  am  still 
against  it  today. 

Accordingly,  I  am  cosponsoring  U.K. 
223,  legislation  to  repeal  the  recently 
passed  pay  increase  for  Members  of 
the  House  and  to  limit  the  outside 
earned  income  of  Senators. 

In  order  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  elected 
Members  of  Congress,  I  am  asking  you 
all  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 

223. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  donating  my 
pay  raise  to  charity  for  the  next  2 
years.  I  want  to  give  my  constituents 
an  opportunity  to  rehire  me  at  the 
new  rate  of  pay  before  I  accept  it. 


A  GHOST  OF  CONGRESSES  PAST 
(Mr  WALBU3R  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 
Mr     WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker,     a 

number  of  Americans  are  asking  why 


AN  OPERATIONAL  SPACE 

SHUTTLE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Space  Shuttle  program  has  run  so 
smoothly  during  the  course  of  the  last 
2  years,  that  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  have  an  operational  system. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  Space 
Shuttle  fleet  is  capable  of  meeting 
current  and  near-term  demand  for 
launches.  Unfortunately.  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
evidence  for  this  statement  is  right 
before  our  eyes,  and  we  have  appar- 
ently chosen  to  ignore  it. 

The  fact  is  that  right  now,  not  one 
of  our  Space  Shuttles  is  in  operating 
condition.  Columbia,  that  marvelous 
machine  which  served  us  so  weU 
during  the  course  of  five  launches,  is 
In  the  shop  for  repairs.  AUantis  and 
Discovery  are  In  the  process  of  being 
buUt.  Challenger,  which  was  to  have 
flown  Its  maiden  voyage  In  January  of 
1983,  Is  In  the  shop  for  repair  of  a  hy- 
drogen leak  caused  by  a  cracked 
engine.  The  fact  Is  that  not  one  of  our 
shuttles  can  fly  right  now. 

"Well,"  you  may  ask,  "just  why  is 
that  so  bad?"  We  have  a  space  pro- 
gram, and  have  had  one,  long  before 
we  had  the  Space  Shuttle.  "The  fact 
that  the  shuttle  does  not  fly  right  now 
does  not  affect  our  launch  capability." 
you  might  say. 

Again,  I  say,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  under  the  terms  of  our 
space  program,  we  have  come  to  rely 


far  too  heavily  on  the  Shuttle  for  our 
launch  capability. 

It  is  ironic  that,  instead  of  further 
strengthening  our  launch  capability, 
the  Shuttle  appears  to  be  weakening 
this  capability,  for  we  seem  to  be  rely- 
ing on  the  Shuttle  while  allowing  our 
expendable  launch  vehicle  program  to 
virtually  disappear. 

It  is  NASA's  policy  to  phase  out  all 
expendable  launch  vehicles,  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions.  This  means  elimina- 
tion of  our  Delta,  "Htan.  and  Atlas- 
Centaur  expendable  vehicles.  Deltas, 
used  primarily  to  launch  communica- 
tions satellites,  will  be  eliminated.  Sev- 
eral classes  of  Titans,  used  primarily 
by  the  Air  Force  to  laimch  classified 
satellites,  will  be  eliminated.  And.  we 
are  in  the  process  of  phasing  out  the 
Atlas-Centaur.  According  to  the  Janu- 
ary 31  issue  of  Aerospace  Dally.  NASA 
has  issued  a  stop  work  order  to  all 
Delta  contractors.  The  last  Delta  is  to 
come  off  the  production  line  in  No- 
vember of  1983. 

To  phase  out  production  of  expend- 
able launch  vehicles  for  a  fleet  of  or- 
blters  which  have  no  current  launch 
capability  is,  at  very  best,  shortsight- 
ed. At  worst,  this  is  a  reckless  course 
of  action  which  may  well  do  serious 
damage  to  our  long-term  capability  to 
provide  reliable  launch  services. 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  we  cur- 
rently have  no  Shuttle  launch  capabil- 
ity, launch  of  TDRS-A,  the  first  track- 
ing and  data  relay  satellite,  will  be  de- 
layed. This  sateUite  Is  one  of  three 
which  NASA  will  use  to  replace  our 
worldwide  ground-based  tracking  net- 
work for  Earth  orbiting  satellites. 
TDRS-B.  the  second  of  the  satellites, 
will  be  launched  by  STS-8. 

WhUe  the  TDRS  sateUltes  are  best 
suited  to  launch  by  the  Shuttle,  this  Is 
not  the  case  for  all  Shuttle  payloads. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  strong  space  pro- 
gram, we  must  have  a  reUable  system 
of  launch  services.  A  reliable  system  of 
launch  services  means  that,  as  a 
matter  of  national  poUcy.  we  continue 
to  develop  the  launch  capability  of- 
fered us  by  expendable  launch  vehi- 
cles, as  a  backup  to  the  ShutUe.  If 
nothing  else. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  urge 
NASA  not  to  abandon  our  expendable 
launch  vehicle  capabiUty.  I  also  caU  on 
my  colleagues  to  examine  this  issue 
carefully  in  light  of  our  obvious  need 
for  a  fifth  orblter. 

While  the  answer  to  our  current  lack 
of  shuttle  laimch  capability  does  not 
rest  with  continued  production  of  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicles,  this  Is  an 
issue,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
need  for  a  fifth  orbiter,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  coming  months.  The 
future  of  our  space  program  depends 
on  it. 
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■B>ocnro  KXPOKT  comois 
UJ3.  policy  since  1981  has  been  to  li- 
cense, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  exports 
to  China  of  advanced  technology  up  to 
roughly  twice  the  capacity  and  sophis- 
tication of  the  technology  licensed  for 
export  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  "China  differential."  however, 
has  been  frustrated  by  Defense  De- 
partment resistance,  and  has  therefore 
never  been  effectively  implemented. 
Legislation  is  v>parently  necessary  to 
make  it  effective,  and  to  truly  remove 
China  from  the  same  category  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  purposes  of 
export  licensing.  I  plan  to  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  such  legislation 
as  part  of  the  Subcommitee  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  and  Trade's 
revision  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  this  year. 

TBBBB-TXAB  If  OCT  rATOaXD  NATIOll  STATUS 

The  extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  China  on  a  3-year 
basis  would  require  amendment  of  the 
so-called  Jackson-Vanlk  provision  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Far  from  weak- 
ening that  provision,  however.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  step  would  strengthen  it. 

Jackson-Vanlk  was  originally  direct- 
ed at  the  deplorable  emigration  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union.  Several  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses  have  granted 
ICFN  to  Communist  countries  that 
have  pursued  more  reasonable  emigra- 
tion policies,  including  China. 

I  believe  that  to  renew  BCFN  to 
China  on  a  3-year  basis,  rather  than 
annually,  would  further  demonstrate 
the  reqjonsiveness  of  the  United 
States  to  cooperative  governments.  It 
would  fiuther  dramatize  and  penalize 
the  Soviet  Union  for  being  out  of  com- 
pliance with  their  international  obliga- 
tions and  out  of  step  with  even  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  Communist  world  with 
respect  to  emigrations  and  family  re- 
unification. In  short,  it  would  reaffirm 
the  intent  of  the  Jackson-Vanlk 
amendment,  while  at  the  same  time 
improving  our  crucial  trade  ties  with 
China. 


MORE  ACCESS  TO  U.S.  PORTS 
BY  POREION-FLAO  PASMSN- 
OER  SHIPS  WOULD  SPUR  ECO- 
NOKQC  ACTIVITY 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PAC:KARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  spur- 
ring economic  activity  is  a  top  priority 
for  all  of  us  here  in  Congress.  Recent- 
ly, it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
law  passed  in  the  1880's  is  significantly 
crippling  economic  growth  in  our 
coastal  cities. 

The  Jones  Act  prohibits  foreign-flag 
cruise  ships  from  transporting  passen- 
gers between  U.S.  ports.  In  addition, 
foreign-flag  cruise  ships  are  not  al- 
lowed to  stop  more  than  twice  on  one 
coast. 


Coastal  cities,  such  as  San  Diego 
which  already  have  docking  facilities, 
would  derive  numerous  economic  ben- 
efits from  a  change  in  this  antiquated 
law.  The  increased  revenue  and  the 
additional  construction  that  would 
result  from  the  influx  of  tourists,  may 
well  provide  many  localities  with  a 
boost  that  will  aid  them  in  these  diffi- 
cult times. 

That  is  why  I  am  cosponsoring  H.R. 
1139  which  would  allow  foreign-flag 
passenger  ships  access  to  many  more 
U.S.  ports.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  bill  wlU  never 
involve  direct  competition  with  any  of 
oiu-  domestic  industry.  Responsibility 
rests  with  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms, after  notice  and  hearings,  to  de- 
termine whether  any  proposed  itiner- 
ary of  a  foreign-flag  cruise  vessel  in- 
volves direct  competition  with  any 
U.S.-flag  vessel.  If  direct  competition 
is  involved,  then,  of  course,  that  itiner- 
ary would  be  disapproved. 

In  short,  this  measure  would  create 
Jobs  and  expand  business  at  a  time 
when  both  are  desperately  needed, 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  abso- 
lute protection  of  our  domestic 
industry. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
important  measure  as  well. 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT  FROM  1789 

LOOKS  GOOD  TODAY 

(Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  before  you  today  to  introduce 
legislation  which  may  qualify  as  one 
of  the  oldest  "new"  bills  to  come 
before  us  in  these  2  years. 

I  am  asking  you  today  to  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
was  written  by  the  same  Founding  Fa- 
thers who  drafted  the  larger,  original 
document.  The  Bill  of  Rights'  original 
second  article,  in  Just  24  words,  provid- 
ed for  a  deferral  of  any  increase  in 
compensation  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress until  after  an  election  of  the 
House. 

The  legislation  was  intended  at  its 
writing  in  1789  to  instill  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  process,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  personalities  from  this 
difficult,  all-too-frequent  chore. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects 
of  America  is  its  total  lack  of  a  statute 
of  limitations  on  good  ideas.  While 
1789  may  not  have  been  the  right  time 
for  this  idea,  1983  certainly  is.  Ratifi- 
cation, even  200  years  later,  is  a  worth- 
while goal. 

Thank  you. 


RESIGNA-nON    AS    MEMBER    OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the   Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service.  

HoosK  or  Repmsektativss, 

January  26,  1983. 
Hon.  THOiiAS  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  Home  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  action 
taken  in  the  Majority  Caucus  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  accept 
the  additional  responsibility  of  Subcomm  t- 
tee  Chair  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee As  1  will  be  needing  to  focus  additional 
attention  on  my  duties  there.  I  ask  that  you 
kindly  accept  my  resignation  from  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  onthls 
Committee  and  I  am  particularly  apprecU- 
tive  of  the  kind  assistance  that  Chairman 
Ford  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
has  accorded  me  during  my  tenure  there. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  V.  DnxuMS. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEMBER    OF 
SMALL    BUSI- 


RESIGNATION  AS 
COMMITTEE  ON 
NESS 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Busmess: 
House  or  Represektatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  2, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Speaker.  The  Capitol 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Because  of  my  assign- 
ment on  the  newly  formed  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth  and  Families.  I 
hereby  submit  my  resignation  from  the 
Small  Business  Committee. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Dam  Marriott, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  7,  1983 

Mr  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourns  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  matter. 


SRI      LANKAN      INDEPENDENCE, 
PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGURATION 
DAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previovis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Moht- 
GOMERY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  4  is  a  very  special  day  in  the 
history  of  the  country  of  Sri  Lanka. 
On  this  day,  Sri  Lanka  wUl  celebrate 
its  35th  anniversary  of  independence 
as  well  as  the  inaugtiration  of  its  first 
directly  elected  President. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  the  President  of  Sri  Lanka,  the 
Honorable  J.  R.  Jayewardene.  He  is  a 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  I  know 
he  is  committeed  to  preserving  and  ex- 
panding the  principles  of  democracy 
for  his  people.  After  serving  as  Prime 
Minister,  he  was  overwhelmingly  elect- 
ed the  country's  first  President  in  elec- 
tions held  on  October  1982. 

The  coimtrys  constitution  of  1978  is 
an  ambitious  document.  It  guarantees 
human  rights,  gives  recognition  to  the 
country's  two  languages-Sinhala  and 
Tamil— as  national  languages,  intro- 
duces proportional  representotion  for 
future  parliamentary  elections,  inwjres 
Judicial  independence  and  prohibits 
the  CJovemment  from  continuing  its 
operations  without  the  specific  con- 
sent of  the  people  through  referen- 

dtuns. 

Industrialization  and  Job  creaUon 
have  been  spurred  by  incentives  and 
guarantees  aimed  at  both  the  loc^  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  foreign  private 
sector.  Free  market  incentives  and  en- 
hanced price  supports  were  adopted  to 
expand  food  production.  Homes  were 
provided  for  the  homeless  through  a 
nationwide  housing  program.  This  was 
undertaken  through  the  public  sector 
as  well  as  the  private  sector. 

The  country  has  a  Uteracy  rate  of  80 
percent  and  the  average  life  expectan- 
cy is  65  years.  These  accomplishments 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  subsidies  on  education  (free 
public  education  through  the  universi- 
ty level)  and  health  care,  which  also  is 

The  economy  has  grown  impressive- 
ly due  to  these  stimulants  and  others. 
The  farming  sector  has  responded 
quite  well,  bringing  the  country  from  a 
net  importer  of  rice  to  near  self-suffi- 
ciency in  3  years.  Rice  is  the  staple 
cereal  of  Sri  Lanka. 

Weather  conditions  hampered  the 
effort,  to  make  1982  the  first  year  that 
rice  would  not  be  imported.  In  the 
future,  as  a  result  of  the  river  valley 


basin  development  programs,  bad 
weather  wiU  not  play  such  a  role  in 
the  crop  picture.  About  22,000  acres  of 
land  now  poorly  fed  by  water  will  be 
fully  irrigated.  Another  220,000  acres 
will  be  made  arable. 

Regarding  the  foreign  private  sector, 
incentives  from  the  Government  have 
led  to  Joint  ventures  all  across  the 
coimtry.  The  impact  on  employment 
from  this  activity  has  been  dramatic. 
The  imemployment  rate  dropped  from 
25  percent  In  1978  to  12  percent  In 
1982.  Over  75,000  new  homes  were  con- 
structed diu-ing  that  time.  Housing  op- 
erations of  the  public  sector  are  de- 
signed to  be  self-financing  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  coimtry  of  Sri  Lanka  has  come 
a  long  way  in  a  short  time.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  tWs  progress.  The  leaders 
of  Sri  Lanka  have  promised  to  contin- 
ue to  build  economic  prosperity  on  a 
strong  base  of  democracy.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  strong  leadership  will  guide 
this  country  on  a  steady  course  In  the 
years  ahead.* 


THE  FAIR  TRADE  FOR 
AGRICULTURE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bercutsh) 
Lb  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
Daschle)  and  I  are  today  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  require  the 
President  to  take  action  in  response  to 
quotas  and  other  unfair  trade  barriers 
which  some  of  our  trading  partners 
continue  to  maintain  against  U.S  agri- 
cultural products.  We  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  us  in  this  impor- 
tant effort. 

The  United  States,  foremost  among 
the  most  active  trading  nations,  hM 
the    fewest    restrictions    on    Import 
access  to  its  markets,  often  to  the  det- 
riment of  our  own  domestic  industries. 
Imports    of    automobUes,    electronics 
and    speciality    steel    products    from 
Japan  have  lately  had  a  particularly 
severe  Impact  upon  the  producers  of 
similar  goods  In  the  United  States,  re- 
sulting  in   the   loss   of   hundreds   of 
thousands  of  Jobs  and  a  corresponding 
slump  in  the  gross  national  product. 
Simply  put,  many  sectors  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  are  no  longer  working  as 
a  direct  result  of  a  flood  of  Japanese 
imports. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural producers  are  suffering 
through  a  period  of  the  lowest  net 
income  on  the  farm  since  1934.  The 
dire  economic  situation  of  American 
agriculture  is  largely  the  result  of 
price-depressing  surpluses  of  the 
major  commodities,  commodities  for 
which  there  would  be  additional  mar- 
kets in  other  countries  were  it  not  for 
their  restrictive  trade  policies.  For  ex- 
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Intervention  in  international  trade  by  the 


incident,  reported  in  the  January  31, 


leadership  of  both  countries  is  thus 
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consxmiers   eagerly 
av*rage  of  $12  to  $14  per 
up  to  $28  to  $30  in  restau- 
pfime  beef,  when  it  is  avail- 
strict  quotas  imposed  by 
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steer  and  $218.27  for  a 
Wagyu   steer.   As   a 
4verage  retail  price  of  beef 
$6.77  per  pound  in  1981 
o    $2.40    in    the    United 
prices  for  boneless  sir- 
$14.40  during   1979-81 
to    $3.50    in    the    United 
demands  and  artificial 
on  supply,   coupled  with 
production,     inefficient 
and  high  livestock 
Japanese  beef  expen- 
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k»ep 


Spea  ler,   a   resolution   of   the 
re  itriction-f  arm      protection 
wo  lid  be  for  the  Japanese  to 
a:  1  quantitative  restrictions 
imports,  leaving  intact  only 
duty.   Under  such   a 
Sanderson,  noted  expert 
food  security  issue,  that 
mkrket  price  would  fall  50 
coi  sumption  increase  70  per- 
ir^iports  rise  250  percent,  of 
could  be  expected  to  be 
U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers 
hiive  roughly  27  percent  of 
iparket. 
such  a  drastic  price  drop 
a  devastating  impact  on 
b^f  producers.   Deficiency 
however,     could     easily 
thajt  problem.  Proceeds  from 
remain  ng  25-percent  duty  would 
pel  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  de- 
program. The  remainder  of 
expenditures  could  be  fi- 
dire^tly  by  the  Government  or 
«mporary  50-percent  sur- 
Unler   the   latter   approach, 
still  expects  prices  would 


drop  30  percent,  consumption  rise  42 
percent  and  imports  climb  150  percent 
Increased  foreign  competition  would 
also  push  Japanese  producers  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  their  own  oper- 
ations, where  much  improvement  is 
possible.  Under  such  a  system  all  par- 
ties, the  Japanese  consumer,  the  Japa- 
nese farmer  and  the  American  farmer, 
would  benefit  and  United  States-Japa- 
nese trade  relations  would  Improve 
markedly. 

I  believe  a  similar  drop  in  orange 
quotas  would  enable  both  foreign  and 
domestic  producers  to  tap  an  as  yet 
underdeveloped  market  for  orange 
Juice,  allowing  the  United  States  to 
reap  about  half  of  the  expected  $300 
to  $400  million  sales  increase.  Al- 
though Japanese  consumption  of 
fresh  oranges  is  twice  that  per  capita 
as  the  United  States,  total  fresh 
orange  and  orange  juice  consumption 
per  capita  in  the  United  States  dou- 
bles that  of  Japan.  Japanese  oranges 
do  not  produce  high  quality  Juice,  thus 
accounting  for  the  current  limited 
market.  Increased  customs  receipts 
could  then  be  channeled  into  diversifi- 
cation of  the  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  on  red 
meat  imports,  other  nontarlff  barriers 
are  imposed  on  citrus  fruits,  rice, 
lumber,  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  The  relax- 
ation of  these  restrictions  would  result 
in  greatly  expanded  markets  for  our 
goods  and  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  $16  billion  balance  of  trade  deficit 
with  Japan. 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  some  of 
the  statements  of  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan  and  his  apparent  resolve 
to  begin  addressing  some  of  these 
trade  imbalances,  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  and,  in  fact,  redouble 
our  efforts  to  secure  freer  access  to 
the  Japanese  market.  Mr.  Nakasone, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  stated: 

On  the  question  of  opening  the  market 
for  agricultural  products,  there  are  things 
that  can  be  accomplished  fairly  early,  there 
are  things  that  need  to  be  solved  step-by- 
step,  and  there  is  room  for  Improvement  in 
the  procedures  and  standards. 

He  expressed  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  importance  which  these  trade 
issues  have  for  the  American  people, 
and  stated  his  intentions  to  make  his 
"best  efforts"  to  address  our  concerns 
on  trade  matters. 

Actions  taken  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment Just  prior  to  Mr.  Nakasone's 
visit  represented  a  gesture  to  U.S.  con- 
cerns. Now  we  must  demonstrate  even 
more  clearly  the  continuing  concern. 
No  one  wants  a  trade  war,  but  the 
time  for  action  is  running  short.  Pa- 
tience in  the  United  States  is  wearing 
thin.  Pressures  are  mounting.  If  we 
are  yet  to  avert  a  trade  war,  some  sub- 
stantial movement  toward  liberaliza- 
tion of  trade  relations  must  be  under- 
taken by  Japan. 


Although  directed  mainly  toward 
the  Ehiropean  Community,  the  recent 
U.S.-subsidized  sale  of  wheat  flour  to 
Egypt  should  be  seen  as  an  indication 
of  American  intentions  to  fight  fire 
with  fire  on  the  trade  front.  We 
simply  no  longer  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  gentle  pressure.  Whether  it  be  in 
the  form  of  subsidized  sales  or  retalia- 
tory import  restrictions,  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  taking  further  strong  action, 
and  our  trading  partners  must  be 
made  aware  of  that. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  and,  I  believe, 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues,  are 
strong  supporters  of  free  trade.  But 
that  free  trade  must  be  suffused  with 
a  sense  of  equity  and  fairness.  The 
United  States  will  no  longer  play  a 
patsy  for  its  trading  partners. 

Again.  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  this  strong  message  in  sup- 
port of  free  and  fair  trade. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
article  written  for  the  February  6. 
1982.  issue  of  the  National  Journal  the 
noted  economist  Robert  Samuelson 
makes  the  following  prophetic  state- 
ment: 

It  Is  difficult  to  leave  this  country  (Japan) 
with  a  good  feeling  about  the  prospects  for 
a  sensible  resolution  for  the  trade  conflicts 
between  Japan  and  the  West.  The  root 
causes  are  Japan's  phenomenal  success— and 
the  envy  it  stirs  In  the  West— and  the  short- 
sightedness and  Insensitivity  of  the  Japa- 
nese. Neither  seem  likely  to  disappear  soon. 

Trade  conflicts  between  the  West— par- 
ticularly the  United  States— and  Japan  seem 
to  follow  a  set  script,  and  the  current 
combat  is  no  exception.  First  there  are 
vague  rumblings  in  Congress  that  "some- 
thing" must  be  done.  The  Administration 
then  disavows  protectionism,  but  subtly  en- 
courages Congressional  discontent.  Finally, 
it  uses  that  discontent  to  wheedle  conces- 
sions from  the  Japanese,  who  resist  all  the 
way. 

The  process  that  Dr.  Samuelson 
prophesies  can  be  seen  to  be  working 
again.  For  instance,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  the  President  made 
these  comments: 

One  out  of  every  five  Jobs  in  our  country 
depends  on  trade.  So  I  will  propose  a  broad- 
er strategy  in  the  field  on  international 
trade— one  that  increases  the  openness  of 
our  trading  system  and  is  fairer  to  Ameri- 
ca's farmers  and  workers  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. We  must  have  adequate  export  fi- 
nancing to  sell  American  products  overseas. 
I  will  ask  for  new  negotiating  authority  to 
remove  barriers  and  get  more  of  our  prod- 
ucts into  foreign  markets.  We  must 
strengthen  the  organization  of  our  trade 
agencies  and  make  changes  in  our  domestic 
laws  and  international  trade  policy  to  pro- 
mote free  trade  and  the  increased  flow  of 
American  goods,  services,  and  investments. 

A  week  after  the  President  made 
this  statement,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  issued  its  annual 
report  for  1983.  After  issuing  several 
warnings  about  the  dangers  of  "trade 
distorting  measures,"  the  Council  then 
went  on  to  say  the  following: 


Intervention  In  international  trade  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  even  though  costly  to  the 
U.S.  economy  in  the  short  run,  may.  howev- 
er, be  justified  if  it  serves  the  strategic  pur- 
f>ose  of  increasing  the  cost  of  interventionist 
policies  by  foreign  govemmenU.  Thus, 
there  is  a  potential  role  for  carefully  target- 
ed measures,  expUcitly  temporary,  aimed  at 
convincing  other  countries  to  reduce  their 
trade  distortions. 

Coupled  with  the  recent  discussions 
the  President  has  had  with  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  these  sUte- 
ments  indicate  that  the  administra- 
tion, to  its  credit,  is  making  a  strong 
attempt  to  negotiate  away  many  of 
the   more  burdensome   trade  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Japanese,  par- 
ticularly   on    American    agricultural 
products.  The  scope  of  these  restric- 
tions is  such,  however,  that  substan- 
tive reductions  will  not  Immediately  be 
forthcoming.  Some  idea  of  these  re- 
strictions is  given  by  Murray  Weiden- 
baum.  in  a  study  published  by  the 
Center   for   the   Study   of   American 
Business.  Although  the  thrust  of  Wei- 
denbaum's  position  is  that  free  trade 
must  in  no  way  be  impaired  by  Ameri- 
can actions,  even  he  recognizes  that 
the    catalog    of    protective    barriers 
erected  by  the  Japanese  is  a  formid- 
able one: 

Japan  currently  maintains  27  separate 
product  restrictions  that  have  been  illegal 
since  1963,  according  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  because 
they  can  no  longer  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  a  trade  balance  deficit.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing,  talks  are  being  conducted  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  U.S.  to  attempt  to  Ub- 
erallze  or  remove  these  restrictions,  but  at 
the  present  time  Japan  maintains  quantlU- 
tlve  import  restrictions  on:  meat  of  bovine 
animals;  milk  and  cream;  processed  cheese; 
meat  of  pigs,  shore  fish  and  cod  roe;  scal- 
lops, squid,  shellfish  edible  seaweeds;  citrus 
fruits;  pineapples;  fruit  juices;  tomato 
juices,  ketchup  or  sauce;  starch  and  insulin; 
grape  sugar;  various  types  of  flour.  Includ- 
ing wheat,  rice,  and  groats;  beans,  peas,  pea- 
nuts; coal;  and  many  leather  products. 

Although  this  catalog  of  items  may 
seem  entirely  unreasonable  to  us,  to 
the  Japanese,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
they  all  make  perfect  sense.  Japan  is  a 
country  that  has  faced  food  shortages 
in  the  past,  and  it  is  extremely  con- 
scious of  the  results  of  protracted  food 
shortages.  Therefore,  it  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  protect  its  food  producing  indus- 
try ahnost  beyond  aU  reason.  Another 
factor  that  contributes  heavily  to  this 
Ls  the  inordinate  power  in  the  Japa- 
nese political  arena  of  its  agricultural 
sector.  Although  less  than  10  percent 
of  Japanese  are  directly  involved  in  ag- 
riculture,  a  combination  of  political 
unity  and  over-representation  of  rural 
areas  in  the  Japanese  Diet  has  made 
them  a  powerful  political  force,  intent 
on  preserving  the  protectionist  policies 
currently  in  place. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  statement 
by  Japanese  statesmen,  the  attitude  of 
the  agricultural  forces  in  Japan  can 
best  be  summed  up  by  the  foUowing 


incident,  reported  in  the  January  31, 
1983  issue  of  "Forbes  magazine:" 

In  Ute  1982,  U.S.  trade  negotUtors  began 
getting  tough  In  their  15  year  old  campaign 
to  lift  Japanese  Import  quotas  on  beef  and 
citrus  fruits.  Reacting  bitterly.  Zenchu.  the 
organizaUon  repreaenting  Japan's  politically 
powerful  and  heavily  subsidiaed  farmers, 
produced  a  remarkable  piece  of  poster  art 
that  delineates  more  than  its  protectionist 
position.  The  poster  depicts  an  amiable,  pa- 
triotic Japanese  version  of  the  Hulk  defend- 
ing the  home  islands  against  the  menace  of 
Ronald  Reagan  dressed  as  Superman, 
coming  out  of  the  sky  with  a  horde  of 
oranges,  lemons,  and  mean-looking  steers  at 
his  back. 


The  staunchly  protectionist  attitude 
that  this  incident  displays  goes  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  why  Japanese 
political  leaders  have  a  difficult  time 
implementing  the  rollbacks  of  trade 
barriers  to  agricultural  products  that 
our  American  producers  find  so  unfair. 
Even  when  tentative  commitments  are 
made,  as  in  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Na- 
kasone,   national    political    pressures 
often  result  in  either  a  retraction  of 
the  commitments,  or  an  implementa- 
tion policy  which  is  so  painfully  slow 
as  to  be  almost  nonexistent.  This  is  so 
even  though  some  Japanese  leaders  re- 
alize that  their  protectionist  policies 
toward  agriculture  are  hurting  Japan 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  its  trading 
partners.    The    following    statement 
from   the    House   Ways   and   Means 
Trade  subcommittee  report  (97-27)  of 
January  21,  1982  illustrates  this  recog- 
nition: 

A  recent  study  by  the  Mitsubishi  Corpora- 
tion, for  example,  reported  that  a  kilogram 
of  chicken  sells  for  about  $2.19  in  New  York 
but  $5.35  In  Tokyo.  Even  Japan's  heavily 
subsidized  sUple  of  rice  costs  about  50  cente 
more  per  kilo  than  in  America. 

A  Japanese  CabUiet  Minister  stated  to  the 
DelegaUon  that  If  aU  agricultural  quotas 
were  eliminated,  food  prices  would  drop  in 
Japan  by  90  percent. 

It  is  food  barriers  which  explain.  In  large 
part,  the  fact  that  whUe  Japan  has  a  per 
caplU  GNP  approximately  equal  to  the 
United  SUtes,  its  standard  of  living  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  only  60  to  70  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's 


Thus  we  seem  to  have  an  almost 
classic  dilemma.  The  United  States 
has  an  administration  which,  justifi- 
ably, sees  free  and  open  world  markets 
as  beneficial  to  all  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  kept  our  markets  open  to 
Japanese  products  like  automobiles, 
televisions,  computers,  and  cameras. 
Unfortunately,  Japanese  political  lead- 
ers are  being  hamstrung  in  their  at- 
tempts to  remove  their  own  trade  bar- 
riers because  of  the  protectionist  tra- 
ditions of  their  country,  and  the  pow- 
erful political  forces  which  are  push- 
ing for  retention  of  these  barriers. 

American  frustration  at  the  appar- 
ent inability  of  Japanese  leaders  to 
overcome  these  protectionist  forces 
produces  protectionist  sentiments  of 
our  own,  and  a  distrust  of  negotiations 

as  a  way  of  breaking  the  impasse.  The 


leadership  of  both  countries  is  thus 
backed  into  respective  comers.  Ameri- 
cans still  beUeving  in  free  trade,  but 
forced  by  political  pressures  to  insti- 
tute barriers  of  their  own.  and  Japa- 
nese wanting  to  hold  on  to  their  pro- 
tectionist barriers,  but  realizing  that 
such  a  posture  will  only  worsen  their 
relations  with  their  natural  allies  and 
trading  partners. 

Unless  and  until  the  Japanese  truly 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  bring  equity  to  their  trading 
partnership,  their  leadership  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  tactic  of  delay,  and 
give  ground  only  grudgingly,  if  at  alL 
If,  however,  the  Japanese  see  that  we 
are    serious     about    enforcing     this 
equity,  their  leaders  may  be  able  to 
use  this  as  a  lever  to  reduce  the  level 
of  opposition  in  their  own  country.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Japanese  leaders 
can  tell  their  cotmtrymen  that,  unless 
they  are  more  forthcoming  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  they  risk  retaliation  of  a 
greater  magnitude   than  they  could 
otherwise  expect,  these  leaders  may 
find  it  possible  to  mute  criticism  of  the 
trade  barrier  reductions  that  are  in 
both  countries'  mutual  interest. 

It  te  to  provide  such  leverage  to  our 
negotiators,  and  to  the  Japanese  lead- 
ership,   that   Congressman   Beriutdi 
and  I  are  today  introducing  agricul- 
ture reciprocity  legislation.  This  legis- 
lation will  direct  the  administration  to 
determine  which  of  our  trading  part- 
ners have,  by  the  imposition  of  trade 
barriers,  effectively  limited  the  level 
of    American    agricultural    products 
which  would  otherwise  be  sold  in  their 
markets.  After  this  determination  is 
made,  reciprocal  trade  barriers  would 
be  put  in  place  on  items  we  import 
from  those  coimtries,  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  offset  the  economic  losses 
to  our  agricultural  sector.  It  is  not  my 
intent  that  any  specific  American  in- 
dustry be  protected  by  the  imposition 
of  these  reciprocal  barriers.  To  the 
contrary,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  mere   threat  of  these  measures 
being  enforced  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  our  trading  partners  to  the 
bargaining  table  in  good   faith,   and 
also  provide  their  leadership  with  a 
bargaining  chip  of  their  own  to  pla- 
cate the  protectionist  forces  in  their 
own  countries. 

The  'set  script"  that  Dr.  Samuelson 
described  in  his  comments  on  Ameri- 
can-Japanese trade  negotiations  has 
been  played  too  many  times  in  the 
past,  and  those  of  us  who  truly  do  be- 
lieve in  free  trade  for  our  agricultural 
products  do  not  want  to  see  it  replayed 
again.  Somehow,  some  way,  we  must 
create  a  climate  that  convinces  our 
trading  partners  we  are  dead  serious 
about  free  trade,  and  that  for  trade  to 
be  free,  it  must  be  a  two-way  street.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  Con- 
gressman Bereuter  and  I  are  introduc- 
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pro  tempore.  Under 
>rder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Arluuisas  (Mr.  Alezam- 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
that  I  am  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  fore- 
threatening  to  over- 
American  farmer.  As  the 
in    American    agriculture 
in  the  last  year,  I  have 
indreasingly  concerned  that  a 
would    come    when    too 
could  no  longer  finance 
>roduction  needs.  We  have 
at  that  crisis  point, 
for  the  last  several,  hun- 
thtousands  of  American  farm- 
faced  with  foreclosure 
and     many— too 
gone  under.  These  catas- 
increasing  at  a  rate  which 
I  if  ford,  for  reasons  of  either 
or  public  policy. 

I    appointed,     from 
citizens  in  my  district,  a 
advisory    committee    to 
n  determining  a  practical 
relief.  The  committee  was 
of      farmers.      bankers, 
and  others  familiar 
4%dit  needs  of  agriculture. 
Ed  Cherry  of  Jones- 
is  an  active  farmer  himself 
State  director  of  the 
Administration  in  Ar- 


com^ilttee  has  recently  conclud- 
The  members  were 
unanimous  on  the  point  that 
is  the  outcome  of  mis- 
policies  and  that, 
Qovemment  must  partici- 
scvution  to  the  crisis. 

today's  crisis  is  twofold: 
credit  confidence  by  pri- 
and  a  failure  of  credit  de- 
t  Government.  The  farmer 
between  the  two.  Private 
including  bankers  and  mem- 
Farm  Credit  System,  are 
they  cannot  get  repay- 
other  hand,  the  Farmers 
Adn^nistration  has  become  less 
re  liable  as  a  source  of  credit 


Goi  emment 


tie  I 


sten 


estimates  of  total  farm 
in  excess  of  $200  billion, 
of  this  magnitude  cannot 
a  time  when  farm  income 
well  below  $20  billion  for 
,  with  no  improvement  in 
the  fact  of  interest  pay- 
extraordinary  high  inter- 
recent  years,  and  the  prob- 
com^imded. 

jgricultural  depression  has 

the  loan  portfolio  of  the 

]  lome    Administration    has 


mushroomed.  We  have  reached  a  point 
at  which  FmHA  cannot  handle  any 
new  administrative  responsibilities 
while  serving  their  existing  clientele. 
Yet  the  uneasiness  and  caution  which 
now  afflict  private  lenders  leave  farm 
borrowers  almost  nowhere  else  to  go 
except  to  FmHA. 

As  my  advisory  committee  reported 
to  me.  FmHA  in  Arkansas  can  no 
longer  realistically  be  thought  of  as  a 
"lender  of  last  resort"  for  farmers 
whose  requests  for  credit  have  been 
denied  by  private  lenders.  FmHA 
county  supervisors  simply  do  not  have 
the  time  nor  the  capability  to  take  on 
an  increase  in  their  workload. 

Furthermore,  I  was  advised  by  a 
number  of  farmers  on  the  committee 
that  FmHA  lending  limits  on  insured 
loans  were  insufficient  to  finance  their 
total  productions  needs  of  fuel,  fertil- 
izer, pesticides,  labor,  and  other  neces- 
sities. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  this  two- 
fold squeeze— an  excess  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  private  lenders  and  declin- 
ing responsiveness  by  FmHA— the 
committee  urged  that  a  form  of  guar- 
anteed credit  be  made  available  which 
would  allow  private  lenders  to  stay 
with  their  existing  borrowers,  thus 
avoiding  a  situation  which  would  leave 
them  completely  outside  either  the 
private  credit  system  or  governmental 
credit  possibilities. 

One  mechanism  has  already  been 
provided  by  Congress  in  the  fiscal  1983 
agriculture  appropriations  bill.  The 
FmHA  has  authority  to  issue  loan 
giiarantees  up  to  $S00  million  under 
the  economy  emergency  loan  program. 
I  urge  the  Administration  to  approve 
regulations  quickly  and  to  make  this 
program  available  now. 

My  advisory  committee  told  me, 
however,  that  even  more  must  be 
done.  They  urged  that  a  temporary, 
alternative  delivery  system  for  Oov- 
emment  guarantees  be  devised  to  back 
up  the  Fanners  Home  Administration. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  requires  this  additional  ap- 
proach as  a  means  of  forestalling  wide- 
spread credit  termination  by  private 
lenders. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing 
would  authorize  the  Secretair  of  Agri- 
culture to  contract  with  the  Farm 
Credit  System  to  provide  loan  guaran- 
tees to  private  lenders.  As  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored agency,  the  Farm 
Credit  System  has  direct  links  to  local 
production  credit  associations  and 
Federal  Land  Banks  around  the  coun- 
try. These  offices  have  a  demonstrated 
record  of  successful  delivery  of  farm 
credit. 

My  legislation  would  also  provide  for 
a  freeze  on  FmHA  loan  foreclosures 
through  September  30,  1984.  At  that 
time,  FmHA  would  be  expected  to 
schedule  and  re-amortize  delinquent 
loans  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
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goal  of  keeping  productive  farmers  in 
business. 

Other  aspects  of  this  bill  would  clari- 
fy questions  about  the  domestic  pay- 
ment-ln-kind  program  and  would  au- 
thorize export  payments  in  kind  for 
maiicet  development  and  for  humani- 
tarian purposes.  The  administration 
requested  this  authority  last  year,  and 
the  House  approved  It.  Unfortunately, 
final  passage  by  the  Senate  was  not 
achieved  before  the  end  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

Finally,  the  existing  limit  on  price 
supports  is  increased.  This,  too,  was 
advised  by  my  committee  as  a  practical 
means  of  accomplishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  program  for  put- 
ting agricultural  supply  and  demand 
in  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  this  proposal  to  prevent  a  tragic 
exodus  of  productive  people  out  of  ag- 
riculture and  into  the  quandaries  and 
pains  and  uprootedneas  brought  on  by 
deep  recession.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
and  Credit,  Hon.  Ed  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, will  meet  on  February  14  for  hear- 
ings on  the  credit  crisis.  This  will  offer 
members  an  opportunity  to  report  on 
the  situation  in  their  areas. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  that,  if  we 
can  consistently  roll  over  the  debts  of 
foreign  nations  like  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, then  we  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  the  relief  and  practical  aid 
which  our  own  people  need  to  contin- 
ue at  the  task,  at  which  they  are  irre- 
placeable, of  feeding  this  Nation  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1983". 

Title  I— Emergency  Loan  Ouarantees 

AGRZElfXirrS  BKTWKEM  SECRZTART  AXD  PRIVATI 
LXHDKItS 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall, 
at  the  request  of  a  private  lender,  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  respect  to  any  loan  made 
by  the  lender  to  a  fanner  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title  and  with  respect 
to  any  subee<iuent  loan  made  by  the  lender 
to  such  fanner  before  October  1,  1984,  for 
any  of  the  purtKwes  specified  in  section 
312(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  n.S.C.  1942(a))  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that— 

(1)  because  of  circtmistances  beyond  the 
farmer's  control,  the  fanner  is  temporarily 
unable  to  make  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  due  on  such  loan; 

(2)  the  private  lender  is  unwilling  to  defer 
such  payments  and  forgo  foreclosure  of 
such  loan  in  the  absence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment; 

(3)  in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement, 
the  farmer  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  to  refi- 
nance the  outstanding  indebtedness  on  such 
loan  or  to  obtain  new  farm  operating  loans, 
taking  into  consideration  prevailing  private 


and  cooperative  rates  and  tenns  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  farmer  resides  for 
loans  for  similar  purpoMs  and  period  of 
time;  ,       .   , 

(4)  foieclosure  or  liquidation  of  such  loan 
would  ■erlously  impair  the  economic  viabili- 
ty of  the  farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture 
operaUon  of  the  farmer,  and 

(6)  the  farmer  U  reasonably  likely  to  be 
able  to  repay  auch  loan  after  September  30. 
1984.  if  such  agreement  is  made. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsecUon  (a)  of  this  aeciion  shall  include 
the  following  terms- 

(1)  The  private  lender  with  whom  such 
agreement  ia  made  shall— 

(A)  during  the  period  beginning  <m  the 
date  Buch  agreement  is  made  and  ending  on 
September  30.  1984.  defer  the  payment  by 
the  farmer  involved  of  principal  and  inter- 
est due  on.  and  forgo  foreclosure  of,  the 
loan  made  to  such  farmer, 

(B)  modify,  after  such  period,  the  terms  oi 
such  loan  to  provide  equitable  rv^vra^ 
terms  consistent  with  the  financial  sItuaUon 
of  the  farmer  and  agreeable  to  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(C)  not  charge  any  intereat  on  any  inter- 
est which  accrues  on  such  loan  during  aucb 

^^(2)  "The  Secretary  shaU  guarantee  the  la- 
ment of  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
principal  and  Intereat  payable  with  reapect 
to  such  loan  after  such  period.  ^  ,  ^  ^ 
(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  aubaecUon  (a)  of  this  sec- 

arwhich  would  cause  the  total  prtodpal 
amount  outstanding  on  loans  of  any 
farmer —  , 

(A)  guaranteed  under  this  Utle  to  exceed 

CB)  gu«nteed  under  this  tlUe  and  made, 
insured  or  guaranteed  un^r  »ny  law  admta- 
istered  by  the  Farmers  Hcmie  Admlnistra- 
Uon  to  exceed  a  total  of  $1,000,000;  or 

(2)  which  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
guarantee  any  loan  with  respect  to  which 
the  interest  rate  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  excessive,  taking  into  consider- 
aUon  prevailing  private  and  cooperative 
rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in  whlcb 
the  farmer  involved  resides  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  not  impose  any  lee 
or  charge  on  a  private  lender  or  a  fanner  in 
connecUon  with  an  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

ASMnnSTKATIVB  PHOVISIOIIB 

Sec  102.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  Uw.  moneys  in  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  described  in  secUwi 
309  of  the  ConaoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment  Act   (7   VS.C.   1929)   shall   be 

(A)  for  the  discharge  of  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  resulting  from  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  this  title,  and 

(B)  for  the  payment  of  admlnlatrauve  ex- 
penses incunrd  in  camring  o"\'5I",^"l.™ 

(2)  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated  rtrm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  y.S.C.  im*) 
and  any  bther  provision  of  l»w  Umittag  the 
availabUity  of  moneys  from  such  Fund  sb^ 
not  apply  with  reapect  to  the  use  of  such 
moneys  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 

^  "(3)  Any  notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  agreements 
under  this  title  shaU  be  treated  in  the  aame 
manner  as  is  provided  In  section  309(d  of 
the  ConsoUdated  Pann  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1929(d)). 


(bXl)  The  Secretary  may  purchaaethe 
guaranteed  portion  of  any  loan  with  respect 
to  which  sn  agreement  is  entered  into  under 
this  title  and  may  pay  any  expense  or  fee  in- 
cident to  such  purchase.  ,.^»^ 

(2)  Seetkm  310B(dX6)  of  the  ConaoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  UAC. 
193a(dX6))  ahall  apply  with  reapect  to  notes 
acaulied  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
wiih  agreemenU  under  this  Utte  in  the  nme 
manner  as  such  section  applies  with  reapect 
to  notes  Insured  or  guaranteed  under  such 

Act  . 

(cKl)  The  Secretary  shaU.  by  contract  or 
agreement,  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  loan  guarantee  program  establlrtied 
by  this  tlUe  by  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  h«"fc«  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
ducUon  credit  asaodatlona  operating  ^der 
their  supervision  pursuant  to  the  Fann 
Credit  Act  of  1971.  The  Secretary  ahall.  by 
fee  or  otherwise,  reimburse  such  banka  and 
aaaodatlons  for  reasonable  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  performing  their  func- 
Uons  under  such  wmtracU  or  agreen^ts. 
The  secretary  ahall  consult  *lth  and  utUtee 
the  aaalstance  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnis- 
traUon  in  carrying  out  the  provlsionB  of  this 

(2)  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  credit  aaaodaUon  »re  au- 
thorised to  perform  the  functions  specified 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provlsionB  of  this  UUe. 

iMmnnoiis 
Sic.  103.  For  purposes  of  this  titie— 

(1)  the  term  'farmer"  means  any  person 
who  satlafles  the  eligibility  requlremwits 
specified  In  section  311(a)  of  Uie  ConsoUda^ 
ed  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
VS.C.  1941(a)).  other  than  the  requlre- 
mento  reUtlng  to  clause  (4)  of  such  section: 

(2)  the  term  "private  lender"  mwns  any 
lending  Institution  legally  organised  to  the 
United  SUtes.  Including  any  Institution  ol 
the  Farm  Credit  System  described  In  section 
1.2  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971: 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  and  ^  „  .. 

<4)  the  tenn  "United  SUtes"  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  It  In  section  343(6)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  VB.C.  1991(6)). 

TlUe  II— Loan  Deferrals 


practices,  (2)  due  to  drcumstances  beyond 
the  borrowers  control.  U  temporarily 
unable  to  continue  making  payment  on  aucb 
principal  and  interest  when  due.  and  (3)  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  repayment  of  the 
loan  after  the  deferral  of  principal  and  In- 
terest and  foregoing  of  disclosure.  The  Sec- 
retary  «*!*"  waive  the  payment  of  interest 
that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period  on 
any  loan  deferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subaectkm.  The  provlstans  of  this  rob- 
aecUoD  ahall  be  applicable  only  to  borrowers 
who  own  or  operate  famfly-slse  fanna.  as 
certified  by  the  county  committee. 

"(c)  Upon  the  expiration  of  any  period  oi 
deferral  of  payment  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est and  f  cngoing  of  foreclosure  by  the  Seoe- 
tary  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  t^M^ii  make  available  to  the  bor- 
rower, at  the  borrower's  request,  procedures 
whereby  the  loan  may  be  consolidated,  re- 
acheduled.  or  reamoritiaed  to  provide  eqvd- 
table  repayment  tenns  consistent  with  the 
borrowers  farm  and  flnandal  situatkm.  and 
any  loan  ao  consoUdated.  rcMbeduled.  or 
reamortised  shaU  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
In  exoeaa  of  the  rate  of  Interest  on  the  origi- 
nal loan.  

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
latiws  that  provide  (1)  for  notification  of 
all  farm  borrowers  under  thia  title  and  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978  of  the  provisions  of  tills  >ectlw 
and  all  other  servicing  alternatives  offered 
by  the  Secretary.  (2)  clear  procedure  by 
which  borrowers  may  petition  the  Secretary 
for  reUef  under  such  provisions  and  >»en><^ 
tives.  and  (3)  for  appeal  within  the  otVKrl- 


rATimrr  smaaALs:  roaacLOSuaK 
Sk.  210.  Section  331A  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  VS.C. 
1981a)  U  amended  by- 

(1)  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)    before 
the  existing  text  thereof ;  .^^,„,  „„» 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  sulMectlon: 

■(b)  During  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
ending  September  30.  1984.  the  Secretary 
shall  permit,  at  the  request  of  the  borrower, 
the  deferral  of  principal  and  Interest  on  any 
outstanding  loan  made.  Insured,  or  held  oy 
the  Secretary  for  farm  ownership  purposes 
under  subtiUe  A  of  this  title,  farm  operating 
purposes  under  subtitie  B  of  this  title,  disas- 
ter emergency  purposes  under  subtitle  c  of 
this  UUe.  or  economic  emergency  purposes 
under  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978.  and  shall  forego 
foreclosure  of  any  such  loan,  in  both  cmcs 
on  a  showing  by  the  borrower  that  the  bor- 
rower (1)  has  foUowed  good  management 


ment  of  Agriculture  from  a  decision  that 
denies  reUef  under  such  provisions  and  al- 
ternatives. ,.j.,^ 
"(e)  Any  farm  loan  deferred.  consoUdated. 
rescheduled,  or  reamortised  under  any  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  this  tlUe 
other  than  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shaU,  notwithstanding  any 
oUier  provision  of  this  Utle.  bear  interest  on 
the  balance  of  the  original  loan  and  for  the 
term  of  the  original  loan  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  Interest  on  the  original 
loan.". 

TlUe  ni— Domestic  Payments  In  Kind 
Sk  301.  Effective  for  the  1983.  1984,  and 
1985  crops,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  f  oUows: 

"KXKIIPTIOM  OF  PAYMHrrS  Dl  KHII)  nOUTAY- 
MXirr  LIMTTATIOII  AKD  SALES  FRICE  RESTSIC- 
TIORS:  ADltnriSTHATIOK 

"Sec  423.  (a)  Any  land  diversion  pay- 
menta  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  assist  in  adjusting  the  planted  aoeage  of 
the  1983  1984,  and  1985  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton.  *nd  rice  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  other  than  the  dlvere^on 
payments  mandated  by  sections  107B(e). 
108B(e),  and  101  (iX5)  of  this  Act  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Omnibus  Budget  ReconcUiation 
Act  of  1982,  may  be  in  kind,  shall  not  be 
sales  for  purposes  of  section  110  and  407  of 
this  Act,  and  shaU  not  be  paymenU  lor  pur- 
poses of  section  1101  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Pood  Act  of  1981.  ,  . 

"(b)  Under  any  land  diversion  payment  in 
kind  program  carried  out  pursuant  to  sub- 

Ruction  (ft)^~' 

(1)  in  cases  in  which  a  producer  practices 
double  cropping,  and  in  which  participation 
in  such  program  for  one  commodity  reduces 
the  acreage  that  may  be  planted  to  the 
second  commodity,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  equitable  adjustments  in  the  payment 
made  under  this  secUon  to  account  lor  the 
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reduction  ii 
commodity; 

<2)  the 
be»ns  to  be 
be  devoted 


the  production  of  the  second 
md 
S  !cretary  shall  not  permit  soy- 
>roduced  on  acreage  required  to 

conservation  uses." 

Title  IV— Exports 

KXPANSIOH  pr  DMrrKD  STATES  AGRICULTTntAL 
MARKSTS 

Tjhe 


t> 


Sec.  401 
1981  is  ame^ided 
1209  a  new 


e  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
by  inserting  after  section 
s^tion  as  follows: 


"KXPAHSION 
MARKETS 
ACQCIRED 
KATIOM. 


3F  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 
n  IROUGH  THE  USE  OF  COMMODITIES 
I  y  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPO- 
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other 
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maintenance , 
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to  ensure 
treatment 
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available 
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"(3)  take 
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section 
poration. 
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deems 
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(most-favore(]' 
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(a)    Notwithstanding    any 

of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 

authorized   to   formulate   and 

jrogram  under  which  commod- 

by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

price  support  operations 

at  no  cost  to  United  States 

United  States  users,  and  foreign 

to     encourage     development, 

and  expansion  of  markets  for 

agricultural  commodities  and 

thereof. 

out  the  program  author- 
^tion.  the  Secretary  shall— 
action  as  may  be  necessary 
the  program  provides  equal 
to  domestic  and  foreign  pur- 
users  of  United  States  agricul- 
in  any  case  where  an  im- 
product    made,    in 
part,  from  a  conunodity  made 
export    under    this    section, 
lomestic  users  of  the  commodi- 
disadvantage: 
insofar  as  possible  that  any 
Credit     Corporation 
purposes  of  the  program  au- 
be  made  in  such  manner  as 
increased  utilization  and  avoid 
i^rent  marketings:  and 
easonable  precautions  to  pre- 
or  transshipment  to  other 
for  other  than  domestic  use 
to  which  stocks  of  the  Com- 
:  Corporation  are  shipped,  of 
the  Commodity  Oedit  Corpo- 
ivailable  to  export  participants 
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1  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 

program  authorized  by  this 

throiigh  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 


3ecretary  of  Agriculture  may 
regulations    as    the    Secretary 

to  carry  out  this  section. 

hstanding  any  other  provision 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

t^der  any  commodities  of  the 

Credit  Corporation  under  this 

I  nited  States  exporters  or  for- 

for  use  in  any  nation  not  eligi- 

nondiscrlminatory    trading 

\  rith    respect    to    its    products 

nation  treatment). 

authority  provided  in  this  section 

ifldition  to,  and  not  in  place  of, 

granted  to  the  Secretary  of 

)f  the  Commodity  CTredit  Cor- 

un(|er  any  other  provision  of  law.". 


FOR  THE  USE  ABROAD  OF 
CREDIT  CORPORATION  STOCKS 

^ection  416  of  the  Agricultural 

(7  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by 

the  last  two  sentences  and  in- 

thereof  the  following:  "Such 

products  and  other  agricultural  com- 

pr(}ducts  thereof  acquired  by 

Credit    Corporation    may 


li«u 


also  be  donated  through  foreign  govern- 
ments and  public  and  nonprofit  private  hu- 
manitarian organizations  for  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States, 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Conwration  may 
pay,  with  respect  to  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts thereof  so  donated,  reprocessing,  pack- 
aging, transporting,  handling,  and  other 
charges,  including  the  cost  of  overseas  deliv- 
ery. To  ensure  that  any  such  donations  for 
use  outside  the  United  States  complement, 
and  are  coordinated  with,  other  United 
States  foreign  assistance,  such  donations 
shall  be  coordinated  through  the  mecha- 
nism designated  by  the  President  to  coordi- 
nate assistance  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  level  of 
assistance  programmed  under  that  Act.  Ag- 
ricultural commodities  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  also  be 
used  to  increase  the  level  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports under  titles  I  and  III  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
that  Act  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  level 
of  assistance  programmed  under  that  Act.". 
Title  V— Payment  Limitations 

INCREASE  IN  UMITATIONS 

Sec.  501.  Section  1101  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  1308)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "each 
of  the  1982  through  198S  crops."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'the  1982  crop  and 
$150,000  for  each  of  the  1983  through  1985 
crops.",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  ''each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  1982  crop  and 
$200,000  for  each  of  the  1983  through  1985 
crops.".* 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman form  New  York  (Mr.  Fish),  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Spealcer,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Equal  Access  to 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Mr.  Walgreiy,  Mr. 
CoTifE,  and  90  of  our  colleagues  have 
Joined  in  sr>onsoring  this  legislation. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Voting  Rights 
Act  will  insure  that  all  handicapped 
and  elderly  Americans  are  provided 
access  to  registration  sites  and  polling 
places  in  order  to  fuUy  exercise  their 
right  to  vote.  Despite  Congress  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  right  to  vote,  voting  can  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  sometimes  impossible  task  for 
handicapped  and  elderly  citizens  in 
many  Federal  and  State  elections.  Ar- 
chitectural barriers  such  as  steps  or  in- 
adequate doorways  often  prevent  per- 
sons in  wheelchairs  from  reaching  the 
voting  booth.  Oral  instructions  for  the 
blind  and  written  Instructions  for  the 
deaf  are  provided  in  few  Jurisdictions 
in  the  United  States.  And  the  elderly, 
many  of  whom  are  disabled,  are  dis- 
couraged form  exercising  their  right 
to  vote  for  many  of  the  same  reasons. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Voting  Rights 
Act  will  provide  access  at  a  minimal 
cost.  Federal  law  now  requires  that 


buildings  which  house  Federal  pro- 
gams  or  are  built  with  Federal  funds 
be  accessible  to  the  handicapped. 
Simply  by  moving  registration  sites 
and  polling  places  to  these  buildings,  a 
State  could  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act.  State  officials  are 
given  sufficent  flexibility  to  provide 
accessibility.  Nine  States  have  already 
been  successfiQ  in  implementing  simi- 
lar legislation. 

The  handicapped  and  the  elderly 
should  be  provided  every  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  right  to  vote.  My  bill 
would  remove  the  unnecessary  and 
complicated  obstacles  to  voting  for 
these  individuals,  further  expanding 
the  fundamental  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  express  their  views  in  the 
voting  booth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Equal  Access  to 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  a  major  priority 
of  civil  rights,  handicapped,  and  elder- 
ly groups  across  this  country.  The 
strong  bipartisan  support  this  measure 
has  already  received  is  an  indication 
that  the  Congress  may  grant  full 
access  to  registration  and  polling 
places  for  all  voters  in  time  for  the 
1984  Presidential  election. 

An  explanation  of  the  need  for  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Equal  Access  to 
Voting  Rights  Act  follows,  along  with 
a  list  of  the  groups  and  organizations 
endorsing  this  vital  legislation: 

Voting  is  a  fundamental  right  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  to  all  American  citizens. 
Yet,  because  of  inaccessible  registration  and 
polling  places,  many  disabled  and  elderly 
Americans  are  precluded  from  exercising 
this  treasured  right  The  Equal  Access  to 
Voting  Rights  Act  seeks  to  provide  barrier- 
free  access  to  registration  and  polling 
places. 

The  Act  requires  that  all  registration 
sites,  other  than  those  in  private  residences 
or  temporary,  one-time  places,  and  all  poll- 
ing places,  be  located  in  facilities  that  pro- 
vide temporary  or  permanent  access  by 
ramps  or  other  means  to  individuals  in 
wheelchairs.  The  exception  for  private  resi- 
dences and  one-time  official  registration 
sites  exists  as  long  as  other,  accessible  facili- 
ties are  available  for  handicapped  and  elder- 
ly individuals  to  register  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

The  Act  mandates  that  supplemental 
voting  and  registration  aids  be  made  avail- 
able to  handicapped  and  elderly  individuals. 
Briefly,  such  aids  include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to,  written  instructions  for  the  deaf, 
paper  ballots  for  those  unable  to  operate  a 
voting  machine,  and  absentee  ballots  for 
those  unable  to  travel  to  a  polling  site.  Fi- 
nally, the  Act  allows  individuals  who  require 
assistance  in  casting  their  votes  to  designate 
individuals  of  their  choice  to  assist  them  in 
casting  their  ballots. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  legislation 
that  would  open  the  electoral  process  to  all 
handicapped  and  elderly  individuals  is  espe- 
cially desirable  at  the  present  time.  A  few  of 
these  reasons  are  as  follows: 

Over  thirty-five  million  disabled  and  el- 
derly Americans  face  innumerable  barriers 
when  they  attempt  to  exercise  their  funda- 
mental right  to  vote.  For  these  persons,  the 
right  to  vote  is  virtually  abrogated;  their  ab- 
sence from  the  political  process  is  all  too 
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frequent.  For  example,  it  Is  not  uncommon 
for  individuals  in  wheelchairs  to  arrive  at 
polling  sites  only  to  find  that  architectural 
barriers  physically  bar  them  from  the  poll- 
ing place  doors.  Similarly,  oral  directions 
typically  provided  at  voter  registration  cen- 
ters are  of  no  use  to  deaf  individuals  who 
would  benefit  greatly  from  written  instruc- 
tions. Finally,  the  voting  ballot  U  itself 
often  an  obstacle  to  effective  political  par- 
ticipation by  the  1.300.000  Individuals  who 
are  severely  visually  Impaired.  For  these 
populations,  the  need  for  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  effective  exercise  of  their 
franchise  cannot  be  overstated. 

A  most  compelling  reason  for  passage  of 
federal  voter  accessibility  legislation  is  the 
confusion  among  state  laws  regarding  voting 
assistance  for  the  handicapped  and  the  el- 
deriy.    Currently,    lengthy,    expensive   and 
complex  absentee  voting  procedures  in  some 
states  serve  only  to  discourage,  and  some- 
times eliminate   the   voice   of  the   handi- 
capped   person    In    the    political    process. 
While  all  sUtes  permit  physically  handi- 
capped voters  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  the 
inconveniences  and  expenses  often  associat- 
ed with  casting  these  ballots  have  frequent- 
ly been  equated  with  a  poll  tax.  For  exam- 
ple  some  states  require  the  submission  of 
doctor's  statements  with  absentee  ballots; 
others  mandate  that  the  ballote  be  nota- 
rized; still  others  require  that  the  ballots  be 
cast  so  early  that  the  voter  is  deprived  of 
the  right  to  make  decisions  based  on  last 
minute  information  and  Impressions.  In  all 
of  these  sUtes,  the  handicapped  voter  U 
often  unaware  that  the  polling  place  is  inac- 
cessible until  Election  Day.  when  it  is  too 
late  to  obtain  an  absentee  ballot. 

State  laws  also  vary  widely  in  their  re- 
quirements for  structural  accessibility.  As 
many  as  thirty  states  do  not  provide  for  spe- 
cial consideration  by  election  officials  for 
the  needs  of  handicapped  voters,  and  only 
nine  sUtes  have  provisions  for  mandatory 
accessibility  to  polling  and  registration  sites. 
Finally,  provisions  for  registration  and  curb- 
side  voting  are  equally  varied  across  the 
sUtes.  Enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  eliminate  the  need  for  many  of 
these  conflicting  statutes,  thereby  Increas- 
ing the  degree  of  uniformity  among  sUte 
voting  processes.  Furthermore,  easier  acces- 
sibility that  cuts  through  these  varied  and 
burdensome  procedures  is  certain  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  votes  cast— a  result 
that  U  obviously  desirable  at  a  time  when  so 
few  eligible  voters  choose  to  exercise  their 
franchise. 

Federal  courts  are  unlikely  to  strike  down 
the  practice  of  locating  polling  places  in 
buildings  with  architectural  barriers.  In  de- 
clining to  enjoin  this  practice  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  the  most  recent  court  which 
reviewed  this  issue  restated  a  previous  hold- 
ing that  it  is  not  "the  province  of  a  Court  to 
weigh  the  relative  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which    the   state   could    accommodate    Ite 
voting  procedures  to  meet  the  ends  of  vari- 
ous handicapped  voters.  These  axe  policy 
questions   to   be    resolved   by   leBislatore^ 
Selvh  v.  Council  of  City  of  Los  AngeUs.  390 
P    SUPP    S8,   61    (CD.   Cal.    ISIS),   cittag 
Whalen  v.  Heinman,  373  F   Supp,  353,  357 
(D     Conn.    1974)    (emphasis    added).    Ttie 
Seiph  decision  demonstrates  the  great  need 
for  legislation  to  protect  the  voting  righU  of 
handicapped    and    elderiy    populations.    If 
Congress  now  falls  to  assume  its  responsibil- 
ity m  this  area,  disabled  and  elderly  Ameri- 
^  will  be  left  with  virtually  no  recourse 
to  obtaining  full  acceas  to  the  voting  proc- 
ess. 


The  beneflU  to  be  gained  through  enact- 
ment of  the  Equal  Access  to  Voting  Righte 
Act  overwhelmingly  outweigh  the  negligible 
costs  of  its  implemenUtlon.  Section  504  of 
the  RehabUiUtion  Act  of  1973  requires  that 
all  federally-funded  programs  be  housed  In 
facilities   which    are   accessible   to   handi- 
capped persons.  Additionally,  the  Arichltec- 
tural  Barriers  Act  of   1968  mandates  that 
buildings  financed  with  federal  funds  be  ac- 
cessible to  physically  handicapped  persons. 
Among  the  public  facilities  covered  by  these 
Acts  are  schools,  libraries  and  community 
centers,  any  of  which  can  serve  as  appropri- 
ate iwlllng  and  registration  sites.  With  the 
availability  of  these  numerous  accessible  lo- 
cations, there  is  very  little  need  to  alter  ex- 
isting facilities  to  accommodate  the  disabled 
voter.  AddltlonaUy.  because  temporary  ad- 
justments may  be  made  to  those  voting  fa- 
culties which  are  normally  inaccessible,  elec- 
tion officials  nmy  take  measures  which  in- 
volve nominal  costs  to  provide  accessibility 
only  on  Election  Days.  UtUization  of  tempo- 
rary ramps  is  Just  one  such  measure  that 
can  open  the  polling  places  to  thousands  of 
potential  voters. 

Additionally,  implementation  of  the  Act 
would,  while  requiring  mandatory  accessibU- 
ity  would  stUl  allow  for  great  state  discre- 
tion and  flexibility.  State  officials  would  be 
given  broad  leeway  In  choosing  both  the 
means  by  which  they  make  registration  and 
polling  places  accessible  and  the  facilities  to 
which  voters  are  relocated.  No  provisions  of 
this  Act  conflicts  in  any  manner  with  the 
Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

Throughout  the  years,  continual  progress 
has  been  made  in  extending  voting  righte  to 
groups  traditionally  excluded  from  the  po- 
litical process.  It  is  now  time  that  an  equal 
opportunity  to  these  fundamental  rights— 
an  opportunity  free  of  burdensome  and  con- 
fusing procedures— be  given  to  our  handi- 
capped and  elderly  populations.  My  bill,  m 
providing  mandatory  accessibility  to  regis- 
tration and  polling  places  will,  for  the  first 
time,  provide  these  individuals  with  the 
means  by  which  they  can  effectively  take 
part  in  the  democratic  process. 

The  following  groups  and  organizations 
support  the  enactment  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  provide  accessible  registration  and 
polling  places: 

Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for 
the  Blind  of  America. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons/ 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Dis- 
abUltles.  „,.  ^ 

American  Council  of  the  Blind. 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
American  Speech  Language  and  Heanng 
Association. 
Association  for  ReUrded  Citizens. 
Blinded  Veterans  Association. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America 
Disability  Righte  Center. 
Disability  Righte  Education  and  Defense 

Independent  Uvlng  Center  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Equal  Justice  Foundation. 

Gallaudet  College. 

Goodwill  Industries. 

Handicaps  Unlimited  of  Virginia.  Inc. 

Institute  for  Public  Representation. 

Leadership  Conference  on  CTvil  Righte. 

League  of  Disabled  Voters. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Gray  Panthers. 

Montgomery  County  Association  of  Chil- 
dren and  Adulte  with  Learning  Disabilities. 


National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Center  for  Handicapped  Rights. 

National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

National  Network  of  Learning  Disabled 
Adulte. 

National  RehabUiUtion  Association. 

National  Society  for  ChUdren  and  Adulte 
with  Autism. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

Spinal  Cord  Injury  Network. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association.* 


•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I,  along  with  Congressman  Fish 
and  85  of  my  colleagues,  am  introduc- 
ing the  Handicapped  and  Elderly 
Voting  Rights  Act.  This  bUl  would  re- 
quire, to  the  extent  possible,  that  all 
registration  and  poUing  places  for  Fed- 
eral elections  be  readily  accessible  to 
handicapped  and  elderly  individuals. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  sup- 
plemental voting  and  registration  aids, 
such  as  large  print  instructions  and 
paper  ballots. 

The  implementation  of  this  biU 
would  not  be  difficult  or  expensive. 
Since  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
and  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968,  require  that  buildings  which 
house  Federal  programs  and  federally 
fimded  buildings  be  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly,  these 
places  could  be  used  for  voting  in 
many  cases.  In  other  places  temporary 
accommodations  coiUd  be  made  such 
as  ramps  or  aids. 

The  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
often  have  difficulty  in  registering  and 
voting,  which  has  hindered  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  American  political 
process.  Inaccessible  polling  and  regis- 
tration sites  can  unintentionally  dis- 
courage people  from  voting.  We  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  insure  that  all 
citizens  have  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  to  vote. 

The  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  most 
important  rights  given  to  American 
citizens  in  the  Constitution.  We  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  preserve  that 
right  and  to  encourage  all  citizens  to 
participate  fully  in  their  Government. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  its  full 
attention  to  this  important  bill.* 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Repre- 
sentative Hamilton  Fish  and  Repre- 
sentative Doug  Walgrem  in  mtroduc- 
ing  the  Equal  Access  to  Voting  Rights 

Act 

The  right  to  vote  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  many  citizens  without  physical 
handicaps.  However.  35  million  elderly 
and  disabled  individuals  across  the 
country  experience  innumerable  bar- 
riers when  trying  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote.  These  individuals  find 
polling  and  registration  places  off 
limits  due  to  physical  barriers.  I 
strongly  believe  that  persons  who  fmd 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain 
access  to  buUdings  due  to  a  disability 
should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
on  election  day. 
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Access  to  Voting  Rights 
■equire  the  Attorney  Oener- 
standards   for  all   polling 
in  Federal  elections  which 
re  access  to  such  facilities 
and  handicapped  voters, 
requires  that  buildings 
Itederal  programs  and  those 
P'ederal  dollars  be  accessible 
The  act  would  be 
moving  registration  and 
to  buildings  which  have 
ies  or  by  providing  tempo- 
at  present  polling  places, 
also  provides  for  sup- 
roting  and  registration  aids 
Urge  print  instructions  and 
ballots.  The  expense  for  the 
be  minimal.  The  benefits 
great. 
State  laws  vary  greatly  in 
for  structural  accessi- 
^he  use  of  absentee  ballots, 
require  the  submission  of 
ceHificates  or  notarized  bal- 
>f  which  require  extra  trips 
for  voters  with  mobility 
F*urthermore.  absentee  bal- 
must  be  submitted  long 
actual  election,  depriving 
ability  to  base  their  deci- 
chicial  last  minute  informa- 
]  egislation  would  reduce  the 
iiivolved  in  absentee  ballots 
increase  the  degree  of  uni- 
a^ong  States,  which  would 
for  the  handicapped  and 
this  bill  would  not 
^th  the  States  which  now 
disabled  and  elderly  voters 
to   polling    places   and 
necessary  flexibility  for 
which  have  not  yet  ad- 
issue. 

of  the  Equal  Access 
Rights  Act  would  increase 
Many  individuals 
presently  utilize  absentee 
would  be  more  In- 
at  the  polling  place.  Pur- 
the  handicapped  and  el- 
vislbly  participate  in  our 
process  would  enhance  this 
( ommitment  to  end  the  iso- 
dependence  of  many  of 
It  would  create  an 
in  which  persons  with 
could  live  with  dignity  and 
the     attitudlnal     barriers 
which,  unfortunate- 
in  our  society, 
ihduded  a  list  of  organiza- 
mdorse  the  Equal  Access  to 
Rithts  Act:   I   urge   my   col- 
support  this  important  leg- 
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Leaderehlp  Lea«ue  of  and  for 
of]  America. 

AsBOdatlcm  of  Retired  Persons/ 
Re  Jred  Teachers  Aaaodatlon. 

IMvll  liberties  Union. 

Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Dls- 


Amerlcan  CouncO  of  the  Blind. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

American  Speech  Language  and  Hearing 
Asnciation. 

AsMdatlon  for  Retarded  Cltlaena. 

Blinded  Veterans  Aaaodation. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Disability  RighU  Center. 

Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense 
Fund. 

Independent  Living  Center  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

EpUepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Equal  Justice  Foundation. 

Oallaudet  College. 

OoodwiU  Industries. 

Handicaps  Unlimited  of  Virginia,  Inc. 

Institute  for  Public  Representation. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

League  of  Disabled  Voters. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Oray  Panthers. 

Montgomery  County  Association  of  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Center  for  Handicapped  Rights. 

National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

National  Network  of  Learning  Disabled 
Adults. 

National  ReliabUitation  Association. 

National  Society  for  Children  and  Adults 
with  Autism. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

Spinal  Cord  Injury  Network. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.* 


CONORATDLATION8  TO  JOSEPH 
CARDINAL  BERNARDIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ahnuhzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  extend  my  warmest  congratulations 
to  Joseph  Cardinal  Bemardln,  spiritu- 
al leader  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chica- 
go, whom  Pope  John  Paul  II  elevated 
to  cardinal,  along  with  17  others  from 
16  countries,  in  a  day-long  ceremony 
that  took  place  yesterday  in  the  Vati- 
can's Paul  VI  Hall  before  more  than 
8,000  spectators  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Cardinal  Bemardln  is  a  most  worthy 
recipient  of  this  investiture  by  the 
Pope,  for  he  has  demonstrated  that  he 
is  a  prelate  of  exceptional  ability,  com- 
passion, and  kindness.  He  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  church  over  the  past  30  years, 
since  he  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in 
1952,  and  he  is.  without  question,  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  important 
members  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Chicago  are  most  for- 
timate  that  Cardinal  Bemardln  was 
appointed  to  their  archdiocese  last 
summer,  and  over  these  past  few 
months,  he  has  developed  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  his  new  flock.  The  cardi- 
nal's benevolence,  his  love,  and  his 
faith  have  tieen  truly  inspirational  to 
all  of  his  church  members. 

Bffr.  Speaker,  as  the  Congressman  for 
the   11th   District   of   Illinois,   where 


many  of  Cardinal  Bemardln's  church 
members  live.  I  extend  to  him  my  best 
wishes  on  his  new  appointment,  and  I 
offer  to  him  my  continued  support,  as 
he  continues  to  serve  the  church  and 
our  community,  working  toward  the 
betterment  of  all  mankind.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING.  FINANCE  AND 

URBAN      AFFAIRS      FOR      THE 
98TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
GsBMAiH)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Itx.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a).  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Coh- 
GRxssiOHAL  Rkors  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  the  98th  Congress, 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 2. 1983: 

Coiaarm  Rclks  op  the  (TomoTTB  ok 
BAmunc,  PntAiics  and  Ukbaw  Atpaibs, 
98tr  Cohqusss.  1983-M 

ruu  ko.  1.— abrbkal  provuiohs 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  the  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far 
ss  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  Is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  committee  and  subcommittees.  Each 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  a  part  of 
the  committee,  and  is  subject  to  the  author- 
ity and  directlcm  of  the  committee  and  to  Its 
rules  so  f  ar  ss  applicable. 

(b)  The  committee  Is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions 
ss  required  by  rule  23,  clause  5  of  House 
Rules)  to  incur  expenses  (Including  travel 
expenses)  in  connection  lierewlth.  The 
ranlEing  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  the  relevant  subcommittee  shall 
be  notified  in  advance  at  such  times  as  any 
committee  funds  are  expended  for  investiga- 
tions and  studies  involving  international 
travel. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  In  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  committee  shaU  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  under  rules  X  and  XI 
of  House  Rules  during  the  C^ongress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  (Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

KULX  no.  S.— RBOITLAa  ARD  SFICIAL  MBITIHGS: 
Oraif  COmCrTTB  MKRHf  gs 

(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committees 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 
When  the  chairman  believes  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  be  considering  any  bill  or 
resolution  before  the  full  committee  and 
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that  there  is  no  other  buslnessj^  be  tran^  -^S  ^STSly  Uw  ^Sf  of'tSfSuS^  ^T'.^^^S'' o!  "^^""^i^ 
»:ted  at  a  regular  meeting,  he  wll  Khre  esch  *°gij2S^t^  NoS^t^sndtag  the  re-  thereto.  The  official  business  that  necessl- 
"iTJ*'H°''^%^r^^mSiSi.^"^    QuJSr5f"hrpSSS^SSS^.ama.    tate.  my  absence  is 

notice   to   that  effe<^«d  no  committee    ^£^^,  ^KuiTSl'^the  SSStt^^S       Executed     this     the     .^«Jay     of 

^'on^^^^;^^^i^  TBs^^'^^^^^-szi^.  .^:o..-.o^^j^^^cr..^^ 

of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the    "f,';^,;"!:,*!^  .eMirity  or  violate  subpara-  rowsa 

comnUttee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com-     '^^^.^'^^^^^o/^^sv^eto  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 

Sttee  business.  The  committee  shall  meet    'r^^'^V,^'^l,\n^Mtitomi^  Its  funcUon«  and  dutle.  under  House  Ruloi 

for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  caU  of    J^^^  ^s^sfMul"  r^S^mmittSTOT  X  and  XI  the  committee,  or  any  «ibcommlt- 

the  chairman.                                                     I.i2w»»mi*»ji»  m^v  hv  the  same  oiocedutes  tee  thereof,  is  authorized— 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com-    '^J^^i't^^SSi*^^  tSdSS  «S  (1)  to  tit  and  act  at  such  time,  "nd  pl«« 

mittee  desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the    »P^~-5  S^^ThSlng:  within    the    United   8tat«^hether    the 

committee  be  called  by  the  chairman,  those    ""^^^l^'^^^TtLn  a  Member  of  House  is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 

membem  may  f Ue  in  the  offices  of  the  «)m-       <^^ ^SSttee  staff ,  or  a  peiwm  from  Joumed.  and  to  hold  hearings;  »^^^.^^. 

mittee  their  written  request  to  the  chair-    f^;^r.~S23f\Jh«thkt  Member  has  an  (2)  to  require,  by  subjjena  «'  otherwtoe^ 

man  for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request    **l'XSnt  under co^  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  suchjrtt- 

SSSl  specify  the  measure  or  «rujtter  to  ^    ^*°*E*2L^t  t^frSK  aiSTof  the  nesses  and  the  production  o^^»"'*bo^- 

considered.  ImmedUtely  upon  the  lUlng  of    1°  "'{JLTTJ^  the  chairman,  the  chair-  records,     correspondence,     memorandums, 

thrrequest,  the  clerk  of  the  commlttoe    ^^^^J^f^.'S^^tteT^nuSority  of  papers,  and  documenU  as  it  deems  nec«^- 

sh&ll  notify  the  chairman  of  the  filing  of    na»h  o'     ,,,f^^^^^rJm\M^n■^^  sary.  Any  subpena  Issued  to  carry  out  the 

tSfreSueltiwitXT^endar  days  af  tor    "»*  ~'»°^'^,**it™^^!rS^  S^ority  of  thS^aragraph^jhaU  bel-j^ 

the  fSng  of  the  request,  the  chairman  does           .uls ho.  s.-rzcords  ahdkollcaixs  ^  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 

not  call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be       (»>  There  shaU  be  kept  in  writing  a  reoird  j^  gubparagraph  (bKl).  The  chairman  of 

held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing    of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  oi  ^^  committee  or  any  member  designated  by 

of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of    each  subcommittee,  including  a  r«»rd  oi  ^^^  chairman  may  administer  oaths  to  any 

the  committee  may  f Ue  In  the  offices  of  the    the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roU-  ^tness. 

committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe-    call  U  demanded.  The  result  of  «ch  such  ^^^^y  j^  mbpena  Issued  to  carry  out  any 

clal  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held    rollcaU  vote  shall  be  made  avaUable  by  the  investigation  or  activity,  or  any  series  of  In- 

soeclfvlng  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and    committee  for  inspection  by  the  pubuc  at  yestigaUons  or  activities,  described  in  (a) 

the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  at    reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the  com-  ^j^jj  ^  ,,^^  ^y  the  committee,  upon  the 

th»t  soeclal  meeting.  The  committee  shall     mittee.  Information  so  available  for  public  recommendaUon  of  a  mibcommlttee  or  upon 

meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately     inspection  shaU  Include  a  description  of  the  ^^^  committee's  initiative,   and  any  such 

uDon  the  f  Ulng  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of     amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  propoei-  gubpena  may  only  be  authorized  by  a  major- 

the  committee  shaU  notify  all  members  of     tlon  and  the  name  of  each  member  voting  ^^y  ^j  ^j^g  niembers  of  the  committee  voting, 

the  committee  that  such  meeting  will  be    for  and  each  member  voting  against  such  ^  niajority  being  present.  The  power  to  au- 

held  and  Inform  them  of  Its  date  and  hour    amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition,  thorize  and  issue  subpenas  under  this  sub- 

and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered:    and  whether  by  proxy  or  In  person,  and  the  p^„graph  may  be  delegated  to  the  chalr- 

and  only  the  measure  or  matter  specified  In     names  of  those  members  present  but  not  ^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  committee  pursuant  to  such  Itai- 

that  notice  may  be  considered  at  that  spe-    voting.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by  ,tntlons  as  the  conunlttee  may  Pr»cribe. 

clal  meeting                                                        any  three  of  the  members  present  or.  In  the  Authorized  subpenas  shaU  be  signed  by  the 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  apparent  absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any  one  chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any 
subcommittee  Is  not  present  at  any  meeting    member.                                           _,     .  .  member  designated  by  the  committee. 

of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank-  (b)  AU  committee  hearings,  records,  dat^  ^j)  CompUance  with  any  subpena  issued 

tag  member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  charts,  and  files  shaU  be  kept  8eP«»t«  "»f  by  the  committee  under  this  «>bpwagraph 

committee  or  subawunlttee  who  Is  present  distinct  from  the  congressional  office  rec-  ^^y  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or  dl- 

shaU  preside  at  that  meeting.  ords  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman  oi  ,^ted  by  the  House. 

(e)  The  committee  may  not  sit.  without  the  committee;  and  such  records  shaU  be  (j.,  5^^  witness  who  has  been  subpenaed. 
soeclal  leave  while  the  House  Is  reading  a  the  property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  ^^^  the  completion  of  this  testimony 
mMsure  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  of  the  House  shaU  have  access  thereto.  before  the  committee  or  any  subcornmittee. 
rule  SOLE  HO.  4.-PROxns  may  report  to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the 

(f XI)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  ,^,  ^^  vote  by  any  member  of  the  commit-  committee     wid    ^he-je^gn    appropriate 

business.  Including  the  markup  oflcglsU-  ^^^^^^^yj^  ,,i  ^Xommlttees  with  respect  vouchers  for  travel  »lj°*^,^„'^f  *^!fber 

tlon.  of  the  committee  or  each  subcomm^t-  Jf  ^'y*^eMure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by  ance  f^.  "hearings  are  held  '^^'^"^^^J 

tee  thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ^^^^  .  proxy  authorizaUon  U  given  than  Washington.  ^  C..  the  w^tnws  may 

exceot  when  the  committee  or  subcommit-  {'™"^»r^'rt  thV.  member  desiring  to  cast  a  contact  the  counsel  of  the  committee,  or  nis 

^"'^l!,  "SZ  Usslon  and  with  a  majority  f^'^S.  SthoSSSon  SSKrt  that  represenUtlve.  prior  to  leaving  the  hearmg 

present,  determines  by  roUcall  vote  that  aU  v     Z^^^^^  ^  ^,j^nt  on  official  business  or  room. 

or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  mating  on  ^  absent  due  to  personal  lUness  and  Is  thus  Rtrut  ho.  e.-quoaniis 
that  day  be  dosed  to  the  Public:  Provldea,  ^  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  majority  of  the  membera  of  the  full 
however,  that  "O.^Pe^o^^"*^?.  "it^f""  committee  or  subcommittee  and  shaU  be  ^^^Jjee  or  subcommittees  shaU  constl- 
bers  of  the  committee  and  '"ch  <»ngr««ion-  ^^^  ^  ^  specific  measure  or  matter  and  quorum  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
al  staff  and  such  *Paitoenta^^  r^reMnta-  amendments  or  motions  Pertaining  committees  for  the  reporting  of  a  measure 
tives  as  they  may  authorize  sh^^pr«em  thereto.  Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shaU  be  ^"^^endation:  Provided,  that  the 
at  any  business  or  «^''"P„f«"4?"  ""i'"*  signed  by  the  member  assigning  his/her  ber  of  members  constituting  a  quorum 
has  been  closed  to  the  public.  ™»  P*^  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  ^^^  ^j  ^y  action  other  than  re- 
graph  does  not  apply  t??Pe".  «»X^^  the  day  that  the  proxy  Is  signed.  No  proxy  ^"j^  j  a  measure  or  recommendation 
bearings  which  are  provided  «or  by  subpara-  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  nj^tlon  to  adjourn  or  p^^  '*^  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
graph  (2)  of  this  P»W»Ph,  or  to  •^^^^  ghaU  be  counted  to  make  a  quorum  or  be  ^^^ttee  or  subcommittee,  and  any  two 
tog  that  relates  solely  to  tatemal  budget  or  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  quorum  U  present.  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
personnel  matters.  ^  ^  .  ^  »k„  ^„  (b)  Proxies  shall  be  In  the  following  form:  ^^--ge  of  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  tne  com-  Tj«_-1. 

m  tteeTr  eachsubcommittee  thereof  shaU    Hon •••.  evidence. 

S  o^n  to^?p^bl^  ««*Pt  when  the  com-  House  of  Repr^entoHve,.  ^^  „„.  7.-hxahiho  FROcx»ua<s 

mittee  or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  Washington,  D.C.            .  t  will  be  absent  on  (a)  The  chairman,  to  the  case  of  hewlngs 

Sth  a ^ority  present,  determtoes  by  roU-  Dsai.  •"■•";;"-;-"---^;^;£^,S aSd  to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 

h°^^.ti^'s^''^^'^  ^^^E^r.^l£-r^.^  -TSeir^rrbirndS^y ?sS 

^IS^^^S^'^"^^^    rth=;rtoVter^?SirsteaS    committee.   shaU   make   public   announce- 
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ment  of  th ;  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
at  least  oni  week  before  the  commencement 
of  that  hei  ring  unless  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter 
event  the  chairman  or  the  subcommittee 
chairman  irhichever  the  case  may  be  shall 
make  such  public  announcement  at  the  ear- 
liest possib  e  date.  The  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  pr  >mptly  notify  all  members  of  the 
committee,  the  Daily  Digest  Clerk  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Information 
Systems  a  i  soon  as  possible  after  such 
public  annc  uncement  is  made. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  commil  tee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  file 
with  the  cl  trk  of  the  committee,  at  least  24 
hours  in  i  dvance  of  his  appearance.  100 
copies  of  hs  proposed  testimony  if  the  ap- 
pearance is  before  a  subcommittee,  and  175 
copies  of  hfi  proposed  testimony  if  the  ap- 
pearance is  t>efore  the  conunittee,  and  the 
witness  ma)r  be  required  to  limit  his  oral 
presentatio  i  to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 
This  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
chairman  cf  the  committee  or  appropriate 
subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  ranking  minority  member, 
when  it  is  d  eemed  by  said  chairman  to  be  in 
the  best  in  :erest  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. This  requirement  shall  not  be 
mandatory  if  a  witness  is  given  less  than 
seven  days'  notice  prior  to  the  hearing. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  3r  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  reque  it  to  the  chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  mi  nority  memliers  before  the  com- 
pletion of  s  ich  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  ttie  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  thit  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  da  y  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  Upon  uinouncement  of  a  hearing,  the 
Clerk  and  j>taff  Director  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  a  concise  summary  of  the  subject 
matter  (induding  legislative  reports  and 
other  mate  ial)  under  consideration  which 
shall  be  mi  de  available  immediately  to  all 
members  af  the  committee.  In  addition, 
upon  annou  ncement  of  a  hearing  and  subse- 
quently as  hey  are  received,  the  chairman 
shall  make  available  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  tiny  official  reports  from  depart- 
ments and  s  gencies  on  such  matter. 

(e>  All  otrter  members  of  the  conunittee 
may  have  ttie  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearings  or  delib- 
erations an  1  may  participate  in  such  hear- 
ings or  deliberations  after  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  t)een  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  paiticipate,  but  no  such  member 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  vote  on  any  matter  before  such  sub- 
committee. 

(f )  Comm  ttee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chai  man  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-ml  lute  period  until  aU  members 
present  hai  e  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  wit;  less.  The  5-minute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  exU  nded  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  elII  members  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  Witnesses  in  both  full  and  sub- 
committee I  learlngs  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
chairman,  t  jllowed  by  the  ranking  minority 
party  memi  ler  and  all  other  members  alter- 
nating betveen  the  majority  and  minority. 
In  recognising  members  to  question  wit- 
nesses in  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall 
take  into  cdnsideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority  to   I  linority   members   present   and 


shall  establish  the  order  of  recoignition  for 
questioning  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  members  of  the  majority. 

(g)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  investigative  hearings: 

(1)  The  chairman  at  any  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  in  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  this  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  conunittee  rules  and 
clause  2  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  Rules  shall 
be  made  available  to  each  witness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person  it  shall— 

(A)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session; 

(B)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5),  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  review  and  photostat  a 
copy  of  his  or  her  testimony  given  at  a 
public  session  or,  if  given  at  an  executive 
session,  when  authorized  by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  8.— PROCEODRES  POR  RKPORTIIIG  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

(aKl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  t)een  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  imme- 
diately to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(bKl)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  record  vote  by 
the  committee  to  report  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, the  name  of  each  member  voting  for 
and  voting  against  the  motion  to  report,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting,  and  the  names  of  those  members 
absent,  shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report. 


(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  Include— 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(bKl) 
of  rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  identified; 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
fied, if  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 
thority or  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  act,  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
4(c)(2)  of  rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  consider 
such  findings  and  recommendations  during 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

(d)  Each  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(e)  If ,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure, matter  or  any  report  or  submission  to 
be  made  to  the  House  or  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  under  subclauses  (g),  (h),  and 
(i)  of  clause  4  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  committee, 
any  member  of  the  committee  gives  notice 
of  Intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority, 
or  additional  views,  that  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundajrs,  and  legal  holi- 
days) in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing 
and  signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  No 
report  shall  be  filed  until  the  chairman  has 
consulted  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  from  which  the  legisla- 
tion emanated  or  would  have  emanated. 
The  report  of  the  committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a 
single  volume  which— 

(1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (O)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
Thiis  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 


correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(f)  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  such  hearings  printed  and  available  for 
distribution  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  measure 
or  matter  in  the  House.  This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress;  or 

(2)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Government  agency  which  would 
become,  or  continue  to  be,  effective  unless 
disapproved  or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
a  Government  agency  includes  any  depart^ 
ment,  agency,  establishment,  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RULE  NO.  9.— OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modification  or  changes  in 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
there  shall  be  establUhed  in  conformity 
with  rule  15  an  Oversight  Subcommittee. 

(b)   The   Oversight    Subcommittee   shall 
review  and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  execution,  and 
effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entities  which  have  responsibilities  in 
or   for   the   administration   and   execution 
thereof  in  order  to  determine  whether  such 
laws  and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being 
implemented  and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  shaU  review  and  study 
any  conditions  or  circumstances  which  may 
indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  en- 
acting new  or  additional  legislation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  (whether 
or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  undertake  future  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  The  Oversight 
Subcommittee  shall  in  no  way  limit  the  re- 
sponsibUities   of   the   subcommittees   from 
carrying  out  their  oversight  responsibilities, 
(c)   The    Oversight    Subcommittee    shaU 
review  and  study  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
impact  or  probable  Impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjecte  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  10.— REVIEW  OF  CONTINUING 
programs;  BUDGET  ACT  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  committee  shall,  in  its  consider- 
ation of  all  bUls  and  joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  its  jurisdiction, 
insure  that  appropriations  for  continuing 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 


nature.  requiremenU.  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  and  activities  involved.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  Government 
agency  includes  the  organizational  units  of 
government  listed  in  clause  7(c)  of  Rule 
XIII  of  the  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
jurisdiction  for  which  appropriations  are 
not  made  annually  in  order  to  aacertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  appropriations  therefore  would  be 
made  annually.  ^  , 

(c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  before 
March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are 
within  its  jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounte  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  juris- 
diction which  it  intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  agreed  to,  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shaU  subdivide 
any  allocations  made  to  it  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory sUtement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  and 
prompUy  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 

1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconcUiation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  bUl  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  House  or  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974 


RULE  NO.  1 1.— BROADCASTING  OP  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 


Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  is  open  to 
the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  radio  or  television  or  still  photogra- 
phy, subject  to  the  requirements  of  Rule 
XI  clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  At  all  such  meetings  or 
proceedings,  coverage  by  radio,  television  or 
still  photography  will  be  allowed  unless  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  The  coverage 
of  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  by 
television,  radio,  or  still  photography  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  or  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee presiding  at  such  hearing  or  other  pro- 
ceeding and,  for  good  cause,  may  be  termi- 
nated by  him/her.  

RULE  NO.  12.— COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTKB 
BUDGETS 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
ShaU,  for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  budget.  Such  budget- 
shall  include  necessary  amounts  for  staff 
personnel  for  necessary  travel,  investiga- 
tion, and  other  expenses  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  after  consulUtion  with  the  minori- 
ty membership,  the  chairman  shall  include 
amounts  budgeted  to  the  minority  members 
for  staff  personnel  to  be  under  the  direction 


and  supervision  of  the  minority,  travel  ex- 
penses of  minority  members  and  staff,  and 
minority  office  expenses.  AU  travel  expenses 
of  minority  members  and  staff  shaU  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  amounU  so  set  aside  and 
budgeted. 

(bKl)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, in  consultation  with  the  majority  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  prepare  a  budget  to  in- 
clude funds  for  staff,  travel,  investigations, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  control  the  funds  provided  for  in  the 
subcommittee  budget. 

(c)  The  chairman  shaU  combine  the  pro- 
posals of  each  subcommittee  with  the  pre- 
liminary budget  of  the  fuU  committee  into  a 
consolidated  committee  budget,  and  shaU 
present  the  same  to  the  committee  for  ite 
approval.  The  chairman  shaU  then  take  aU 
action  necessary  to  bring  about  its  approval 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  by  the  House. 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforeseen  committee  and  sulx»m- 
mittees'  expenses  may  be  procured  by  one 
or  more  additional  expense  resolutions  proc- 
essed in  the  same  manner  as  set  out  herein. 

(e)  The  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  or  any  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  may  Initiate  neces- 
sary travel  requests  as  provided  in  Rule  14 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the  con- 
solidated budget  as  approved  by  the  House, 
and  the  chairman  may  execute  necessary 
vouchers  thereof. 

RULE  NO.  13.— COMMrrriE  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
STAPP 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shaU  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  in  such 
manner  as  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shaU  determine  within  the 
budget  approved  for  such  purposes  by  the 
committee;  provided,  however,  that  no  mi- 
nority staff  person  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid  his  or  her 
majority  party  staff  counterpart. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee or  to  the  minority  under  the 
above  provision  shaU  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removed,  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined by  the  chairman  in  consultation  with 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

(c)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shaU  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  who  may 
delegate  such  authority  as  they  determine 
appropriate. 

(d)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  subcommit- 
tee or  to  the  minority  shaU  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  esUbllsh  and  assign 
the  duties  and  responslbiUtles  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(e)  It  is  intended  that  the  sklUs  and  expe- 
rience of  aU  members  of  the  committee  staff 
be  available  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 

fAA 

(fXl)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. ..  »  V, 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
standing  subcommittee  on  this  committee  Is 
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with  the  primary  expense 
such  additional  expense  reso- 
have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
and  staff.  Travel  to  be 
funds  set  aside  for  the  full 
any  member  or  any  staff 
be  paid  only  upon  the  prior 
of  the  chairman.  Travel  may 
by   the  chairman   for  any 
any  staff  member  in  connec- 
attendance  at  hearings  con- 
committee  or  any  subcommit- 
meetings.  conferences,  and 
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under  the  general  Jurisdlc- 
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made: 
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In  writing  setting  forth  those 


tie 


items  enumerated  in  (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  in  addition  thereto  set- 
ting forth  that  subcommittee  funds  are 
available  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  person 
or  persons  being  authorized  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  to  undertake  the  travel 
and  that  there  has  been  a  compliance  where 
applicable  with  Rule  12  of  the  committee. 

(cXl)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences Involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  from  the 
chairman  or,  in  the  case  of  a  subcommittee 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man, in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
sation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  in 
a  manner  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel: 

(B>  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
each: 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  Ju- 
risdiction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except 
that  individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
conference  or  meeting). 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (members  and  staff  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  chairman 
covering  the  activities  and  other  pertinent 
observations  or  information  gained  as  a 
result  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration pertaining  to  such  travel. 

itn.1  no.  IS.— NtniBDi  and  jurisdiction  or 

SUBCOIOHTTXZS 

(a)  There  shall  be  eight  standing  subcom- 
mittees as  follows:  Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic Monetary  Policy:  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development; 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilization; 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage:  Subcommittee  on  International 
Development  Institutions  and  Finance;  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  Super- 
vision. Regulation  and  Insurance:  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade,  Investment 
and  Monetary  Policy;  and  Subcommittee  on 
Qeneral  Oversight  and  Renegotiation.  All 
proposed  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
lated to  the  subcommittees  listed  under 
standing  subcommittees  named  below  shall 
be  referred  to  such  subcommittees  respec- 
tively. In  carrying  out  any  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion specified  In  the  following  paragraphs, 
each  subcommittee,  to  the  extent  it  deems 


appropriate,  may  examine  Into  the  impact 
of  any  aspect  of  such  Jurisdiction  on  em- 
ployment. 

Svbcom,mitUe  on  Domettic  Monetary  Policy 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy  extends  to  all 
matters  relating  to  monetary  policy  and 
agencies  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
monetary  policy,  including  the  effect  of 
such  policy  and  other  financial  actions  on 
interest  rates,  allocation  of  credit,  and  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  domestic  and 
foreign  financial  institutions. 

Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  ex- 
tends to  all  private  foundations  and  charita- 
ble trusts. 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development  ex- 
tends to  all  matters  relating  to  houiring  and 
mortgage  credit  (except  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration),  in- 
cluding mortgage  and  loan  Insurance  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Housing  Act;  FHA  mort- 
gage Interest  rates;  rural  housing;  hou^ng 
assistance  programs:  secondary  mortgage 
market  programs  and  all  other  activities  of 
FNMA,  ONMA,  and  FHLM(^.  private  mort- 
gage Insurance;  housing  construction  and 
design  standards;  housing  related  energy 
conservation;  housing  research  and  demon- 
stration programs;  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  nonprofit  housing  sponsors; 
counseling  and  technical  assistance;  regula- 
tion of  the  housing  industry  (including  land- 
lord-tenant ralations);  real  estate  lending 
powers  of  financial  institutions  (including 
regulation  of  settlement  costs);  and  interest 
charges  for  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  fur- 
ther extends  to  matters  relating  to  commu- 
nity development  and  community  planning, 
training  and  research,  including  community 
development  block  grants;  urban  renewal; 
model  cities;  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants: 
neighborhood  facilities  grants;  open  space 
land  and  urban  beautlfication  grants;  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grants;  public  facilities 
loans;  national,  urban  or  community  devel- 
opment banks;  advance  acquisition  of  land 
programs:  new  communities  assistance  pro- 
grams: national  urban  growth  policies;  com- 
prehensive planning  (including  land  use  and 
areawlde  programs);  community  develop- 
ment training  and  fellowships:  and  urban 
research  and  technologies. 

Further,  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
extends  to  flood  insurance  and  related  land 
use  controls,  urban  property  protection  and 
reinsurance,  crime  insurance,  and  regulation 
of  interstate  land  sales. 

Also,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
Includes  FHA  property  Improvement  loans 
under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
which  can  be  used  to  finance  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  structures;  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  funds  authorized  under 
title  I  of  the  1974  Housing  Act  which  can  be 
used  to  finance  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  historic  properties;  and  section  701 
comprehensive  planning  grants  to  public 
bodies  which  can  be  used  to  finance  surveys 
of  historic  sites  and  structures. 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiligation 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  shall  extend  to  all 
matters  relating  to  financial  aid  to  all  sec- 
tors and  elements  within  the  economy,  all 
matters  relating  to  economic  stabilization. 


and  all  defense  production  matters  as  con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  and  all  related  matters 
thereto. 

Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairt  and 

Coinaioe 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  shall  include 
all  matters  relating  to  consumer  credit.  In- 
cluding those  matters  in  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  dealing  with  truth-in- 
lendlng.  extortionate  credit  transactions,  re- 
strictions on  garnishments,  reports  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance, 
and  fair  credit  reporting.  The  Jurisdiction 
shall  further  include  collection  practices, 
discrimination  in  the  extension  of  consumer 
credit,  creditor  remedies  and  debtor  de- 
fenses. Federal  aspects  of  the  Uniform  Con- 
sumer Credit  Code,  and  credit  cards. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  further  extend  to  matters  relating  to 
the  price  of  consumer  goods,  services  and 
commodities;  the  rationing  of  consumer 
producU;  and  hoarding. 

Further,  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction 
extends  to  aU  matters  relating  to  coins, 
coinage,  currency  and  medals,  Includmg 
commemorative  coins,  and  commemorative 
medals,  proof  and  mint  sets  and  other  spe- 
cial coins.  Coinage  Act  of  1965,  gold  and 
sliver,  including  coinage  thereof  (but  not 
the  par  value  of  gold),  gold  medaU.  counter- 
feiting, and  currency  denominations  and  de- 
signs. 

Subcommittee  on  International 
Development  Institutions  and  Finaiux 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Development  Institutions  and 
Finance  extends  to  all  matters  relating  to 
all  multilateral  development  lending  Institu- 
tions, including  actlvlUes  of  the  National 
Advisory  CouncU  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies  as  related  there- 
to;  and  monetary  and   financial   develop- 
menU  as  they  relate  to  the  actlvlUes  and  ob- 
jectives of  such  institutions. 
SubcommitUe  on  Financial  Institutions 
Supervision,  Resrulation  and  Insurance 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  Supervision.  Regula- 
tion and  Insurance  extends  to  all  agencies 
which  directly  or  indirectly  exercise  supervi- 
sory or  regulatory  authority  In  connection 
with,  or  provide  deposit  or  other  insurance 
for   financial  or  other  institutions,  the  es- 
Ub'lishment  of  Interest  rate  ceilings  on  de- 
posits, and  aU  auxiliary  matters  affecting  or 
arising  in  connection  with  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  System,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  together 
with  those  activities  and  operations  of  any 
other  Agency  or  department  which  relate  to 
both  domestic  or  foreign  financial  InsUtu- 

tions.  ^    ^  .  ,_ 

Further,  jurisdiction  extends  to  and  m- 
cludes.  with  respect  to  financial  instituUons 
and  the  department  and  agencies  which  reg- 
ulate or  supervise  them,  all  activities  relat- 
ing to  and  arising  In  connection  with  the 
matters  of  chartering,  branching,  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  consolidations,  and  conver- 
sions. 

Subcommittee  on  InUmational  Trade, 

Investment  and  Monetary  Policy 
The     Subcommittee     on     International 
Trade.   Investment   and   Monetary   Policy 


shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  re- 
lating to  IntemaUonal  trade.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Further,  the  jurlsdlctl<m  of  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  extend  to  Intemattonal  invest- 
ment policies,  both  as  they  relate  to  UA  In- 
vestments for  trade  purposes  by  dtlzais  of 
the  United  States  and  investments  made  by 
aU  foreign  entities  in  the  United  States. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  shaU  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Intematicmal  Monetary 
Fund,  its  permanent  and  temporary  agen- 
cies, and  all  matters  related  thereto. 
Subcommittee  on  Oeneral  Overai^U  and 

Renegotiation 
The  Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight 
and  Renegotiation  shall  assist  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  In  appraising  the  adminlztration  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  and  present  such  rec- 
ommendations as  deemed  necessary  to  the 
appropriate  8ubcommlttee(s)  of  the  commit- 

F^irther.  the  subcommittee  shaU  exercise 
continuing  oversight  of  the  execution  by 
the  administrative  agencies  concerning  any 
of  the  laws  the  subject  matter  of  which 
reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee and  shall  study  all  perUnent  reports. 
documenU  and  daU  pertinent  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee  and  make  the  nec- 
essary recommendations  or  reports  thereon 
to  the  appropriate  subcommitteeis)  of  the 
committee. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have  fuU 
jurisdiction  over  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
19S1.  as  amended.  ^^    . 

(b)  The  committee  may  provide  for  such 
additional  subcommittees  as  determined  to 
be  appropriate:  Provided,  however,  that 
such  additional  subcommittees  are  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  majority  members  on 
the  committee. 

(c)  A  member  serving  as  chairman  of  any 
subcommittee  on  this  ctxnmlttee  shall  not 
also  serve  as  the  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee on  any  other  fuU  committee  or  select 
committee  with  legisUtive  JurisdlcUon:  Pro- 
vided, hou>ever.  That  this  provision  shaU 
not  apply  to  a  member  serving  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman  on  the  Budget  Committee: 
House  Admlnistntlon  Committee;  Joint 
Committees:  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
(Committee:  or  House  Recording  Committee. 


bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 
vote. 

(c)  No  blU  or  Joint  resolution  approved  by 
a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered  by  the 
committee  unless  such  measure,  as  ap- 
proved, has  been  made  available  to  all  mem- 
bers at  least  two  calendar  days  prior  to  the 
meeting,  accompanied  by  a  aectlon-by-eec- 
tlon  analysis  of  such  meanire.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  may  be  suspended 
by  the  committee  by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  by 
the  '>^f^Tl««n,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. _ 

(d)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reporu 
printed  pursuant  to  legislaUve  study  or  in- 
vesUgation  and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate,  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report. 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  (or  pertinent  subcommltr 
tee  thereof)  and  may  not  therefore  necea- 
sarlly  reflect  the  views  of  lU  members." 

(e)  BUls,  resoluUons,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automaUcally  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  ccMnmlttee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  In  the  order  in  which  they  were 
reported  unless  the  chairman  after  consul- 
taUon  with  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  appropriate  subcommittee  chaliman. 
otherwise  directs;  Provided  that  no  bill  re- 
ported by  a  subcommittee  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  full  committee  unless  each 
member  has  been  provided  with  reasonable 
time  prior  to  the  meeting  to  analyze  such 
bill,  together  with  a  compariaim  with 
present  Uw  and  a  secUon-by-aecUon  analysis 
of  the  propoaed  change,  and  a  secUon-by- 
aecUon  JustificaUon. 

(f )  No  Wll  or  Joint  reaoluUon  may  be  con- 
sidered by  a  subcommittee  unless  such 
measure  has  been  made  available  to  aU 
members  at  least  two  calendar  days  prior  to 
the  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  aection-by- 
secUon  analysU  of  such  measure.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  may  be  waived  fol- 
lowing consultaUon  with  the  appropriate 
ranking  minority  member. 


RULE  NO.  IS.— POWERS  ANB  OUTIES  OT 
SUZCOiailTTEB 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  lU  JurisdlcUon.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meeUngs  of  their  rewecUve 
subcommittees  after  consultaUon  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultane- 
ous scheduling  of  full  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  or  hearings  whenever 

possible.  ^         .  , 

(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  orderea 
a  bUl.  resoluUon.  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so.  may  report  such  bill.  resoluUon,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 


RULE  NO.  17.— RETERRAL  Or  LEGISLATION  TO 
SUBOOiafRTBEB 

(a)  Each  blU.  resoluU<m.  investlgaUon.  or 
other  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject 
listed  under  the  JurisdlcUon  of  any  subcom- 
mittee named  in  Rule  16  referred  to  or  InlU- 
ated  by  the  full  committee  shaU  be  referred 
to  aU  subcommittees  of  appropriate  Jurisdlc- 
Uon within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, conslderaUon  is  to  be  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  untU  3  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shaU  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
rhaif^^"  shaU  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  "h^irmm  of  the  fuU  committee  and  to 
the  "h^'rman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
Intends  to  quesUon  such  proposed  referral 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  for  that  purpose  at 
which  time  referral  shaU  be  made  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee.  All 
bills  shall  be  referred  under  this  rule  to  aU 
subcommittees  of  proper  jurisdiction  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  author  Is  or  is  not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittees.  A  bill,  reso- 
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extent  that  the  number  of  sub- 
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U.S.  ACADEMY  OP  PEACE  AND 
CONPLICT  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickham) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  20  years  ago,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  observed,  "the  pursuit  of 
peace  is  not  as  dramatic  as  the  pursuit 
of  war,  but  we  have  no  more  urgent 
task." 

Recognizing  that  the  expensive  and 
threatening  global  arms  buildup 
makes  that  task  even  more  urgent.  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Resolution.  Over  80  of  my  col- 
leagues, spanning  the  ideological  and 
geographical  spectrum,  have  joined 
me  in  proposing  this  institution  dedi- 
cated to  research,  education,  and 
public  information  in  the  ways  and 
means  of  peace.  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  have  the  leadership  of  my  friend, 
Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts,  as  my 
chief  cosponsor. 

The  establishment  of  a  Peace  Acade- 
my was  recommended  in  1981  by  the 
congressionally  created  Commission 
on  Proposals  for  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  that 
Commission  which  determined,  after 
exhaustive  hearings,  that  a  centralized 
institution  was  needed  to  coordinate 
our  Nation's  fragmented  efforts  in 
peace  and  conflict  resolution.  The 
Commission  concluded  that  a  Peace 
Academy  would  strengthen  our  own 
national  security  and  reduce  the  com- 
plexity and  cost  of  settling  interna- 
tional differences  while  advancing  the 
national  interest  by  reducing  the 
chance  that  this  Nation  or  any  other 
would  breach  the  peace  and  risk  the 
escalation  of  conflicts  into  violence 
and  even  nuclear  war. 

As  proposed,  the  Academy  would  be 
an  interdisciplinary  institution  devot- 
ed to  international  peace  studies  and 
research  to  advance  conflict  resolution 
methods  and  skills.  It  would  not  be  an 
interventionistlc  or  policymaking 
agency.  The  Academy's  specific  man- 
date would  be  threefold: 

First,  to  conduct  and  assist  in  re- 
search into  international  peacemak- 
ing; 

Second,  to  educate  and  train  individ- 
uals from  Government,  private  enter- 
prise, and  voluntary  associations  about 
peacemaking  skills;  and 

Third,  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
and  resource  center  to  provide  state- 
of-the-art  information  to  policymak- 
ers, practitioners,  existing  institutions, 
and  other  interested  parties. 

The  Academy  would  be  a  federally 
created,  nonprofit,  independent  corpo- 
ration, much  like  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Its  core  budget  would  come 
from  Federal  appropriations,  but  it 
would  also  rely  on  private  financial 
support. 


The  establishment  of  an  Academy  is 
a  pragmatic  move  which  recognizes 
that  the  answer  to  growing  world  ten- 
sion is  not  limited  to  military  might 
alone.  Certainly  we  need  to  guarantee 
our  citizens  a  national  defense  which 
protects  them  and  serves  as  a  deter- 
rent, but  this  gives  us  no  assurance  of 
lasting  peace.  Supporting  an  Academy, 
however,  does  not  require  one  to  re- 
nounce military  sufficiency.  Indeed, 
the  establishment  of  the  Academy 
would  not  be  a  denial  of  war,  but 
rather  an  acknowledgement  that  a 
conflict  can  and  should  be  managed  to 
minimize  that  risk.  As  the  Commission 
report  also  noted:  "Peace  requires 
knowledge.  Judgment,  and  skill  no  less 
complex  than  that  which  is  required 
for  war." 

Understandably,  some  persons  have 
questioned  the  costs  of  establishing  a 
Peace  Academy  given  current  and  pro- 
jected budget  deficits.  I  maintain, 
however  that  the  $18  million  2-year 
authorization  provided  in  my  bill  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  both  the  sub- 
stantive and  the  symbolic  contribution 
the  Academy  could  make  toward  the 
reduction  of  international  conflicts. 
Consider  these  figures:  The  Peace 
Academy  as  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
proposing,  would  cost  approximately 
3.5  cents  per  American  per  year  com- 
pared to  around  $1,100  a  year  for  each 
American  for  our  projected  military 
spending  under  this  year's  budget. 
Moreover,  the  Peace  Academy  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  become  a  mon- 
eysaver  if.  by  furthering  peace,  it 
makes  even  a  small  dent  in  global  mili- 
tary expenditures,  which  today  grow 
at  a  staggering  rate  of  a  million  dollars 
plus  per  minute. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  was 
joined  by  over  130  House  Members  in 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Reso- 
lution. Last  year  in  the  Senate,  a  simi- 
lar proposal  was  reported  by  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  but 
unfortunately  time  ran  out  before  it 
reached  the  Senate  floor.  This  Con- 
gress, with  support  both  here  and  at 
the  grassroots  level  seeming  to  be 
strong  and  growing.  I  hope  that  this 
legislation  can  be  moved  to  enactment. 
An  Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  would  be  a  small  invest- 
ment compared  to  its  potentially  large 
return:  A  better  chance  at  achieving  a 
more  stable,  peaceful  world.* 


REVERSE  FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION  PROCEDURE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Reverse  Free- 
dom of  Information  Procedure  Act. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  fairer 


and  more  efficient  procedures  for  the 
treatment  of  freedom  of  information 
requests  for  records  submitted  by 
third  parties.  The  bill  is  identical  to  a 
bill  that  I  introduced  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  based  on  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  1978  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations entitled  "Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  Requests  for  Business 
Data  and  Reverse  FOIA  Lawsuits  (H. 
Rept.  95-1382)." 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  1247 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  with  respect  to  procedures  for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  types  of  information, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congren  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reverse  Freedom 
of  Information  Procedure  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  552(a)(4)(A)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  immediately  after 
•(4)(A)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'(ii)  Each  agency  shall  also  promulgate 
regulations,  pursuant  to  notice  and  receipt 
of  public  comment,  specifying  procedures  by 
which— 

••(I)  the  agency  shall,  when  requested  by  a 
submitter  at  the  time  of  submission  of  infor- 
mation to  the  agency,  notify  the  submitter, 
within  five  days  of  receipt  of  a  request,  that 
such  a  request  for  records  containing  such 
information  has  been  made  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(II)  a  submitter  or  requester  may  submit 
to  the  agency  written  argument  regarding  a 
request  made  for  disclosure  of  records. 

"(iii)  An  agency  is  not  required  to  notify  a 
submitter  of  the  receipt  of  a  request  under 
division  (iiXI)  if— 

"(I)  the  agency  determines,  prior  to  giving 
such  notice,  that  the  request  for  disclosure 
should  be  denied: 

"(II)  the  disclosure  is  pursuant  to  law 
(other  than  this  section)  or  agency  rule 
which  requires  disclosure  of  specific  records 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  discretion 
on  the  issue;  or 

"(III)  the  information  has  been  published 
or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  public", 
(b)  Section   552(a)(4)  of  title  5,   United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)(i)  The  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  district  in  which  the  complain- 
ant resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  or  in  which  the  agency  records  are 
situated,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
jurisdiction— 

"(I)  on  complaint  by  a  requester,  to  enjoin 
the  agency  from  withholding  agency  records 
and  to  order  the  production  of  any  agency 
records  withheld  from  the  requester;  and 

"(II)  on  complaint  by  a  submitter,  to  order 
an  agency  to  notify  a  submitter  of  a  request 
as  required  by  subparagraph  (A)(ii),  to 
enjoin  the  agency  from  disclosing  agency 
records  obtained  from  the  submitter,  and  to 
order  the  withholding  of  any  such  records. 

"(ii)  The  agency  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
complaint  under  this  section  shall  promptly, 
upon  service  of  a  complaint- 

"(I)  seeking  the  production  of  records, 
notify  each  submitter  (of  information  con- 
tained In  the  records  which  are  sought  by 


the  requester)  that  the  complaint  was  filed: 
and 

"(II)  seeking  the  withholding  of  records, 
notify  each  requester  of  the  records  that 
the  complaint  was  filed. 

"(Ill)  In  an  action  based  on  a  complaint— 

"(I)  by  a  requester,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  over  any  submitter  of  Informa- 
tion contained  In  the  records  which  are 
sought  by  the  requester,  and  any  such  sub- 
mitter may  intervene  as  of  right  or  seek  to 
be  joined  In  such  action;  and 

"(II)  by  a  submitter,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  over  any  requester  of  infonna- 
tlon  which  the  submitter  seeks  to  have 
withheld,  and  any  such  requester  may  Inter- 
vene as  of  right  or  seek  to  be  joined  In  such 
action. 

"(Iv)  Unless  the  court  otherwtee  directs 
for  gc>od  cause  shovim.  In  an  action  In  which 
a  requester  is  an  intervenor,  or  is  joined,  the 
action  shall  on  motion  of  the  requester  be 
transferred  to  a  district  court,  designated  in 
the  motion,  which  would  have  had  Juriadic- 
tion  had  the  action  been  brought  by  the  re- 
quester."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C), 
(D),  (E),  (F).  and  (G)  as  subparagraphs  (D), 
(E),  (F).  (G),  and  (H),  and  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  subparagraph  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(CXI)  In  an  action  under  this  section 
seeking  the  production  of  records,  the  court 
shall  determine  the  matter  de  novo,  and  the 
burden  is  on  the  agency  to  sustain  its  deter- 
mination. 

"(ID  In  an  action  under  this  section  seek- 
ing the  withholding  of  records,  the  court 
shall  review  the  record  of  the  agency's  pro- 
ceeding and  shall  uphold  the  agency's  deter- 
mination unless  it  is  arbitrary,  capricious, 
an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in 
accordance  with  law. 

"(ill)  In  any  action  xmder  this  section,  the 
court  may  examine  the  contents  of  such 
agency  records  in  camera  to  determine 
whether  such  records  or  any  part  thereof 
shall  be  withheld  under  any  of  the  exemp- 
tions set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion."; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  any  intervenor"  Im- 
mediately after  "the  defendant"  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2));  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "In  which  the  com- 
plainant has  substantially  prevailed"  in  sub- 
paragraph (P)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "by  a  requester  and 
award  such  fees  and  costs  to  a  requester 
who  has  substantially  prevailed". 

(c)  Section  552(aK6)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (i)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  determine  within  ten  days  (excepting 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public  holi- 
days) after  the  receipt  of  any  such  request 
whether  to  comply  with  such  request  and 
shall  immediately  notify  the  requester,  and 
any  submitter  of  information  contained  in 
the  records  which  are  the  subject  of  the  re- 
quest, of  such  determination  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  and  of  the  right  of  such  per- 
sons to  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
any  adverse  determination;  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ID  of  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (iii)  of 
such  subparagraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or",  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  such  clause  the  following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  the  need  to  notify  the  submitter  (in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (4)(AMl))  of  the 
receipt  of  the  request.";  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(CXi)  Any  requester  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  have  exhausted  his 
administrative  remedies  with  respect  to  a  re- 
quest if  the  agency  falls  to  comply  with  the 
applicable  time  limit  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. If  any  requester  initiates  a  complaint 
under  paragraph  (4XB),  then  the  adminis- 
trative remedies  of  any  submitter  of  Infor- 
mation contained  In  the  records  which  are 
the  subject  of  such  request  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  have  been  exhausted. 

"(ID  If  the  Government  can  show  excep- 
tional circumstances  exist  and  that  the 
agency  is  exercising  due  diligence  in  re- 
sponding to  the  request,  the  court  may 
retain  jurisdiction  and  allow  the  agency  ad- 
ditional time  to  complete  lU  review  of  the 
records. 

"(ill)  Upon  any  determination  by  an 
agency  to  comply  with  a  request  for  records, 
the  records  shall  be  made  promptly  avail- 
able to  the  requester,  except  that  If  the  dis- 
closure of  records  was  objected  to  by  a  sub- 
mitter of  information  contained  in  the 
records,  the  agency  shall  not  disclose  such 
records  for  ten  days  after  notice  of  the  de- 
termination required  by  subparagraph 
(AXD  has  been  received  by  the  submitter. 

"(iv)  Any  notification  of  denial  of  any  re- 
quest for  records  under  this  subsection  shall 
set  forth  the  names  and  titles  or  positions  of 
each  person  responsible  for  the  denial  of 
such  request.". 

(d)  Section  552(d)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (aX4XF)" 
in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (aX4XG)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (aX4)  (E), 
(F),  and  (G)"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (aX4) 
(F),  (G),  and  (H)". 

(e)  Section  552  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  'submitter'  means  a  person  who  vol- 
untarily submlte,  or  is  required  by  rule  or 
law  to  submit,  information  to  an  agency: 
and 

"(2)  'requester'  means  a  person  who  has 
made  a  request  for  disclosure  of  records 
under  subsection  (aX3).". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  any  provision  in  such  amend- 
ments requiring  an  agency  to  promulgate 
regulations  shall  be  effective  upon  such 
date  of  enactment  and  such  regulations 
shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  such  date.* 


ECONOMICALLY    STRATEGIC    IN- 
DUSTRIAL RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Browk)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  national  economy  is  in 
poor  health.  We  see  the  symptoms  all 
too  clearly— high  unemployment,  un- 
controlled budget  deficits,  slumping 
factory  utilization,  and  a  depression  in 
major  industries  such  as  agriculture, 
auto,   and   steel.   The   U.S.   share   of 
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world  expots  has  dropped  from  22 
percent  to  1  iss  than  16  percent  in  the 
past  2  year ;;  during  the  same  period, 
the  portion  of  our  domestic  market 
captured  bji  imported  goods  has  risen 
from  2.8  percent  to  over  11  percent. 
These  symjttoms  reveal  fundamental 
changes  ths  t  have  been  taking  place  in 
the  nation  J  and  world  economies, 
changes  to  i  rhlch  we  have  been  slow  to 
respond.  To  restore  good  health  to  our 
economy,  we  must  correct  the  course 
of  our  econ  >mlc  policies  and  adjust  to 
the  new  realities  of  a  competitive 
intemationj  J  situation  and  an  increas- 
ingly technc  logical  society. 

I  am  intrc  ducing  today  the  Economi- 
cally Strategic  Industrial  Research 
and  Develo?ment  Act.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  tt  e  identification  and  devel- 
opment of  ( conomically  strategic  tech- 
nologies. A  companion  bill  is  being  in- 
troduced ii  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Paul  Tsonc  ^s,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
support  of  .he  ideas  embodied  in  this 
bUl. 

The  international  economic  leader- 
ship enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  past  h&s  resulted  in  large  part 
from  our  le  id  in  technology  and  in  in- 
dustrial Inr  ovation.  Now  other  coun- 
tries are  reilizing  the  important  role 
that  technological  developments  will 
play  in  the  coming  decades.  A  number 
of  other  na  lions  are  jumping  on  what 
is  becoming  a  crowded  high-tech  band- 
wagon. In  t  le  United  States,  national, 
State,  and  ocal  leaders  are  also  look- 
ing for  a  high-technology  solution  to 
the  econonic  problems  of  the  people 
they  repres  tnt. 

There  mb  compelling  reasons  for 
this  increaied  interest  in  innovation 
and  produc  Ivlty.  New  technologies  are 
essential  be  th  to  make  basic  industries 
more  competitive  and  to  expand  op- 
portunities In  high-technology  growth 
industries,  taigh-technology  industries 
have  been  i  esponsible  for  the  creation 
of  a  higher  share  of  new  jobs  than 
low-techno!  ogy  industries.  And  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technologies  prom- 
ises relief  :  rom  the  current  unaccept- 
able levels  if  imemployment. 

While  I  lo  believe  that  innovation 
and  produc  bivity  will  be  a  key  ingredi- 
ent to  oui  economic  recovery,  there 
are  a  num  >er  of  problems  that  must 
be  overcon  e  in  the  process.  The  Com- 
mittee on  ^ience  and  Technology,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  ai  ongoing  study  of  the  inno- 
vation and  productivity  area.  I  would 
like  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the 
general  issi  les  that  must  be  addressed. 
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BUILDnfG  TAs  FOUmMTIOR  POK  nmOVATIOH 

In  order  to  realize  our  national  po- 
tential in  t  schnologlcal  areas,  we  must 
have  a  properly  educated  and  trained 
work  force  We  need  a  general  public 
with  a  beti  er  understanding  of  mathe- 
matics an<  science;  and  we  need  an 
adequate  supply  of  engineers  and 
technician  in  all  technical  areas.  It  is 
encouragir  g  to  see  the  growing  atten- 


tion being  given  to  this  subject  right 
now,  but  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
current  interest  is  properly  directed 
and  sustained  in  the  future. 

Technological  innovation  is  the 
translation  of  basic  scientific  knowl- 
edge into  useful  technologies,  goods, 
and  services.  Therefore,  another  essen- 
tial requirement  is  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous scientific  community  to  provide 
for  the  continued  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge.  This  will  require  broad 
support  on  a  wide  range  of  scientific 
fronts,  including  the  physical,  biologi- 
cal, and  social  sciences.  A  survey  of  the 
history  of  science  and  technology  dem- 
onstrates the  difficulty  in  predicting 
the  eventual  practical  benefits  of  basic 
research.  Recent  cutbacks,  for  appar- 
ently ideological  reasons,  in  funding 
for  the  social  sciences  may  very  well 
prove  to  be  an  expensive  and  short- 
sighted decision  over  the  long  run. 
The  best  approach  is  to  encourage  ex- 
cellence in  all  areas  of  science. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  funding  basic  scientific 
research  in  this  country.  It  has  been  a 
good  partnership,  and  America's  scien- 
tific community  is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  The  Federal  Government  has 
accepted  the  support  of  research  as 
one  of  its  functions,  because  the  long- 
term  societal  benefits  are  large,  but 
diffuse.  Since  the  benefits  are  diffuse, 
individual  companies  are  often  unable 
to  recover  their  costs  and  will  not  take 
the  risk  of  investing  in  long-term  re- 
search. Of  course,  at  some  point  along 
the  route  to  commercialization,  it  does 
become  feasible  for  individual  compa- 
nies to  take  over  the  short-term  re- 
search and  development.  In  our  free 
enterprise  system,  we  believe  that 
when  this  stage  is  reached,  it  is  better 
for  the  Government  to  take  a  second- 
ary role. 

Unfortunately,  between  the  long- 
term  research  and  the  short-term  re- 
search lies  an  area  where  the  lines  be- 
tween Government  and  industry  sup- 
port cannot  be  clearly  drawn.  At- 
tempts to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
Government  and  industry  support  can 
sever  the  crucial  linkages  between 
basic  and  implied  research  which  we 
need  for  efficient  technology  transfer. 
Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  new  technologies,  spe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  to  establish 
and  mftlpt^'"  linkages  between  basic 
and  applied  research  and  between 
Government,  academla,  and  industry. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  sure  to 
tnft<TitA<n  the  strengths  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system— flexibility,  respon- 
siveness to  the  marketplace,  and  in- 
centive for  personal  initiative. 

Along  with  Federal  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies, we  have  a  responsibility  to 
assess  how  those  technologies  will 
affect  oiu-  society.  New  technologies 
bring  new  benefits,  but  they  can  also 


bring  new  problems.  As  a  government, 
we  will  have  to  formulate  new  policies 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  society. 
Today,  for  example,  the  computer  rev- 
olution that  has  brought  us  into  the 
so-called  information  age  is  forcing  us 
to  reconsider  a  number  of  old  policies 
and  social  structures.  The  information 
policy  area  Is  one  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  so  far  done  a  poor 
Job  in  helping  society  to  adjiist  to  the 
changes  taking  place  around  us.  I  have 
proposed  the  Information  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1983  (HJl. 
480)  to  deal  with  this  great  need.  As 
other  new  technologies  begin  to  trans- 
form segments  of  our  society  and 
affect  our  daily  lives,  we  must  be  ready 
with  well-formulated  new  policies. 

Any  successful  economic  program  in 
innovation  and  productivity  must  ad- 
dress the  issues  I  have  Just  described. 
Recently  enacted  statutes,  such  as  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Innovation  Act 
(Public  Law  96-480),  deal  with  some  of 
these  areas.  We  should  make  sure  that 
these  public  laws  are  fully  implement- 
ed. The  problems  in  science  education 
are  addressed  by  a  number  of  bills  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress,  including 
among  others  the  National  Engineer- 
ing and  Science  Personnel  Act  (H.R. 
582)  and  the  Emergency  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act  (H.R.  30). 
The  National  Technology  Foundation 
Act  (H.R.  481),  which  I  introduced  ear- 
lier this  year,  would  establish  a  nation- 
al policy  to  promote  technological  in- 
novation. If  enacted,  these  bills  would 
provide  and  maintain  a  foundation  of 
scientific  and  technical  excellence.  But 
there  is  an  additional  barrier  to  tech- 
nological development,  and  this  bar- 
rier needs  to  be  addressed  directly  and 
quickly.  I  am  referring  to  the  stiff 
international  competition  we  are  now 
facing  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

MBTIMO  TBI  nnnUIATIOllAL  CHALUHGE  IN 
TKHMOUXST 

Other  countries,  such  as  Japan  and 
France,  are  using  targeted  research 
and  development  plans  to  challenge 
the  United  States  market  share  for 
both  established  industries  and  high- 
technology  industries.  These  intensive 
development  efforts  rely  on  a  national 
commitment  and  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach by  government  and  industry, 
and  they  are  often  directed  at  the  type 
of  midterm  research  which  in  our 
coimtry  sometimes  falls  between  the 
clear  duties  of  our  public  and  private 
sectors.  Our  national  policy  for  tech- 
nological development  must  take  this 
international  competition  into  ac- 
count. 

We  face  these  challenges  in  a 
number  of  technologies.  In  supercom- 
puter technology,  for  example,  the 
Japanese  'Ministry  of  International 
Technology  and  Industry  (MITI)  has 
launched  ambitious  programs  to 
produce  high-performance  computers 


and  to  incorporate  and  exploit  con- 
cepts of  artificial  intelligence.  A  recent 
scholarly  article  in  Science  (vol.  218, 
December  17,  1982,  p.  1189)  concluded: 
If  these  projects  are  successful,  which  ap- 
pears likely,  advanced  economic  and  mili- 
tary research  in  the  United  States  may 
become  dependent  on  access  to  supercom- 
puters of  foreign  manufacture. 

To  maintain  U.S.  leadership,  private  and 
govemment-siwnsored  research  is  requireoi 
to  identify  areas  for  development  that  are 
likely  to  yield  technical  and  market  success, 
thereby  lowering  the  investment  risk  to  a 
point  where  the  private  sector  will  take 
over.  Collaboration  among  manufacturers, 
academla,  and  government  laboratories  will 
be  necessary. 

As  these  excerpts  illustrate,  super- 
computer technology  is  an  example  of 
an  economically  strategic  technology. 
There  are  a  niunber  of  other  economi- 
cally strategic  technologies  targeted 
by  foreign  countries  for  intensive  re- 
search and  development  efforts.  In 
some  of  these  technologies,  the  United 
States  ciurently  enjoys  a  secure  lead, 
but  in  other  technologies,  a  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  effort 
will  be  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  industry.  Some  addition- 
al examples  of  economically  strategic 
technologies  are  robotics,  materials 
processing,  and  biotechnology. 

As  part  of  an  overall  economic  pro- 
gram, it  is  important  to  identify  eco- 
nomically strategic  technologies  and 
begin  development  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  we  continue  our  efforts  at  the  pace 
we  have  kept  for  the  past  few  years, 
we  are  likely  to  be  overtaken  in  some 
areas  by  our  economic  competitors. 
Worse  still,  there  is  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  current  administration 
that  we  should  scale  down  the  Federal 
role  from  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  this  ignores  the  current 
economic  climate,  and  it  ignores  the 
international  competition  for  trade. 
Faced  with  these  new  realities,  we 
must  find  a  new  approach  that  works 
well  within  the  framework  of  the 
American  system. 

One  approach  would  be  to  establish 
an  advisory  committee  of  industry. 
Government,  and  academic  experts  to 
look  pragmatically  at  a  certain  tech- 
nology and  determine  the  proper  Fed- 
eral and  industry  roles.  Senator  PAtn, 
TsoNGAS  has  developed  a  proposal  for 
using  this  committee  model  on  a  wider 
scale  for  a  number  of  technologies. 
Today,  he  and  I  are  introducing  com- 
panion biUs  which  would  call  on  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  and 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  to  identify 
economically  strategic  technologies 
and  propose  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  each  technology. 

Studies  of  the  sort  proposed  in  this 
bill  would  allow  an  independent  com- 
mittee of  experts  representing  the  key 
partners  to  look  pragmatically  at  each 
technology  and  make  recommenda- 
tions.  An   example   of   Just   such   a 


report  is  the  recently  released  study 
on  "Aeronautical  Research  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,"  ordered  by  the  White 
House  through  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy.  To  illustrate 
how  valuable  this  type  of  study  can  be 
in  the  formulation  of  poUcy.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  speech  given  on 
November  9.  1982.  at  the  release  of 
this  report  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Keyworth,  II,  the  President's  science 
adviser 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  when  the  Admin- 
istration was  putting  together  its  budget  for 
fiscal  year  198S.  we  were  confronted  with  a 
far-reaching  question.  It  was  this:  In  light  of 
the  overwhelming  need  to  contain  the  sise 
of  the  federal  budget,  was  there  any  compel- 
ling reason  not  to  drastically  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  traditionally  allocated  to 
research  and  technology  in  aeronautics. 
Quite  honestly,  there  was  a  widespread 
notion  that,  after  decades  of  federal  support 
we  might  be  at  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. Perhaps  it  was  time  for  the  federal 
government  to  cut  back  on  non-military  aer- 
onautics research  that  might  more  appro- 
priately be  done  by  industry. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  were  very  close 
to  substantially  changing  the  federal  role  in 
aeronautics.  IneviUbly.  that  change  would 
have  been  subsequently  mirrored  in  indus- 
try as  well.  We  knew  those  repercussions 
could  be  severe  in  an  Industry  as  large  as 
airplane  manufacturing,  so  we  decided  to 
delay  any  major  reductions  for  another  year 
so  we  could  more  methodically  evaluate  the 
federal  role  in  aero  R&D. 

It's  a  good  thing  we  waited.  As  I'll  explain, 
we  came  to  some  quite  different  conclusions 
than  we  had  expected. 

Dr.  Keyworth  went  on  to  explain 
that  aeronautics  R&D  continues  to 
have  inunense  strategic  value— both 
for  defense  needs  and  for  the  econom- 
ic benefits.  He  noted  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  companies  to  justify  invest- 
ment in  longer  term  aeronautical  re- 
search, because  they  cannot  capture 
the  benefits  for  themselves.  The 
report  concluded,  and  Dr.  Keyworth 
agreed,  that  it  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  its  support  of  aero  R&D  and 
to  a  provide  a  domestic  climate  that 
will  enable  U.S.  companies  to  compete 
effectively  with  foreign  industry. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  results  of 
this  one  study.  It  shows  that  even  the 
ideologically  committed  can  be  influ- 
enced by  facts  that  contradict  their 
bias.  It  gives  me  hope  that  similar  rev- 
elations can  occur  in  other  fields.  I 
would  like  to  broaden  this  effort  to 
other  areas  through  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  A  short  description  of 
the  biU  foUows. 

suiofAKT  OP  snx 
This  bill  calls  upon  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering,  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  to  draw  upon  the 
expertise  of  their  private  industry  and 
academic  members  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation aimed  at  identifying  tech- 
nologies which  may  be  called  economi- 
cally strategic  technologies.  These  are 
technologies  which  offer  great  poten- 


tial economic  benefit,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  endangered  by  the 
targeted  R&D  efforts  of  our  competi- 
tors and  by  an  insufficient  level  of 
effort  here  at  home. 

For  each  economically  strategic 
technology,  a  technology  development 
program  will  be  recommended.  Such  a 
program  will  identify  the  industry, 
university,  and  Government  resources 
necessary  to  enhance  the  potential  for 
successful  development.  In  essence,  an 
vpropriate  partnership  for  develop- 
ment will  be  recommended  for  each 
technology. 

Interim  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  A 
final  report  of  the  study  together  with 
recommendations  is  required  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  sufficient 
budget  authority  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  the  recommended 
technology  development  programs  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

smauKT 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  has 
several  important  features.  It  relies  on 
the  judgment  and  expertise  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  academic  research  com- 
munities, those  closest  to  the  problem. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  Govern- 
ment, academic,  and  industrial  institu- 
tions to  forge  new  partnerships  for  co- 
operative efforts,  both  in  planning  and 
in  funding  the  development  of  new 
technologies.  It  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  considering  international  eco- 
nomic competition  while  planning  the 
best  development  program  for  each  in- 
dividual technology.  It  is  a  flexible  ap- 
proach which  Is  well  suited  to  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Most  importantly, 
it  establishes  a  national  commitment 
to  invest  in  those  new  technologies 
which  will  lead  to  improvement  of  the 
economic,  environmental,  and  social 
well-being  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  issues  ad- 
dressed by  this  bill  are  very  important 
for  the  future  of  this  country.  I  hope 
that  we  can  begin  now  to  debate  these 
timely  Issues.  I  welcome  the  comments 
and  support  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 


SHORTCHANGING  REPUBLICANS 
ON  COMMITTEE  SLOTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dakwe- 
METER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
is  with  sadness  that  I  address  the 
House  on  this  subject  this  morning.  It 
relates  to  action  that  was  taken  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  one  of  the  major 
policymaking  committees  of  the  House 
on  which  this  Member  from  California 
is  privileged  to  serve. 
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nuisa  ice. 
Republican    minority    in    the 
38  percent  of  the  Mem- 
result  of  the  election  of  No- 
1982.  The  Democratic  ma- 
to  the  Republican  minority 
EInf  rgy  and  Commerce  Com- 
less  member  on  that  com- 
our  membership  in  the 
entitles  us. 

given    15   of  the  42.  We 

had  16.  We  got  35.7  per- 

slots. 

siibcommittees  we  were  given 

of  the  slots,  a  total  of  28 

Democrats  had  62. 

six  subcommittees  on  the 

I    Commerce    Conunittee. 

in  the  Subcommittee  on 

Transportation  and  Tour- 

3.  Republicans  were  given 
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E  ubcommittee  on  Fossil  and 
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Subcommittee   on   Energy 

and  power  we  were  given 
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Subcommittee   on   Health 

Environment    we    received 

,  or  6  out  of  19. 

Oversight  and  Investigations 

of  the  13  we  Republi- 

given  4,  a  percentage  of 


House  or  38  percent.  This  I  believe  the 
Constitution  entitles  us  to  enjoy  under 
the  doctrine  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  That  motion  was  lost  on  a 
straight  party  line  vote. 

This  arrogance,  desperate  power 
grab  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
majority  should  not  be  permitted  to 
stand.  It  happened  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  14  of  lis  went  to  court  and 
sued  the  Speaker  of  the  House  be- 
cause of  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  minority.  In  the  97th  Congress  we 
were  shorted  30  slots  on  all  of  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  37  slots 
on  the  subcommittees. 

This  should  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue and  ultimately  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  will  undoubtedly  render  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ma- 
jority in  its  arrogant  grab  for  power 
can  get  away  with  this. 

There  are  55  representative  demo- 
cratically elected  legislative  bodies  in 
the  world.  Every  single  one  of  them 
except  one  organizes  itself  in  commit- 
tees in  terms  of  member  division  of 
slots  on  the  basis  of  the  division  of  the 
major  parties  of  .the  whole  body.  That 
one  exception  is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  other  body,  the  Senate,  where 
the  Republicans  control,  have  given  to 
the  Democratic  minority  their  fair 
share  based  on  the  division  in  the 
other  body  between  the  two  major 
parties.  Why  we  cannot  do  that  here 
from  the  standpoint  of  fairness  this 
Member  from  California  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

Is  the  Democratic  majority  here  so 
uncertain  of  the  consensus  or  basis  of 
their  huge  majority  of  269  that  from 
those  Members  they  cannot  get 
enough  to  put  forth  those  policy  alter- 
natives they  think  the  country  needs? 
Do  they  have  to  pursue  the  course  of 
violating  the  rights  of  the  minority  in 
order  to  allegedly  govern  this  House? 

D  1145 

Those  are  real  questions  I  think  this 
body  should  debate,  because  it  deals 
with  the  concept  of  equal  protection 
of  the  law,  fairness,  and  equality  for 
all  citizens,  whether  they  are  here  in 
this  House  or  resident  anyplace  in  our 
country. 


cans  were 
30.77. 

On  the  Telecommunications,  Con- 
stuner  Protection  and  Finance  Sub- 
committee we  were  given  5  of  the  16 
for  a  perce  itage  of  31.25  percent. 

This  ave  -ages  out  to  31  percent.  We 
were  short  sd  in  all  on  the  Republican 
minority  si  de  8  slots. 

In  the  !  ubcommittee  this  Member 
from    California    offered    an    amend- 
ment to  sjiy  the  division  of  slots  on 
would    be    consistent 
with  the  Imembership   in  the  entire 


in  the  House  and  on  the  committee. 
The  fact  that  they  can  talk  for  so 
long,  have  so  many  ideas,  have  such 
subtle  powers  of  maneuvering,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  us  to  use  this  minor 
tactic  of  slightly  increased  member- 
ship in  order  to  maintain  some  degree 
of  equality  with  the  superiority  repre- 
sented by  these  talents  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  so  well  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  thing  we  learn  around  here  that 
really  counts— I  just  want  to  ask  the 
question,  to  see  if  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me— the  first  lesson  that 
any  Member  learns  when  he  walks  in 
these  doors,  is  how  to  count.  If  you  do 
not  leam  how  to  count,  you  can  do 
nothing  around  here. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
that  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  have 
been  talking  the  merits  of  science  and 
technology,  including  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences,  for  mjuiy  years  aroimd 
here,  and  I  agree  completely  with  the 
gentleman.  We  should  leam  how  to 
count.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  the 
point  I  seek  to  make.  We  want  enough 
on  our  side  so  that  the  count  Is  fair. 


A  DEGREE  OP  EQUALITY 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  moved  to  take  this  time 
by  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dawne- 
MZTSR),  who  just  spoke,  and  I  would 
like  to  just  make  the  point— and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  it— 
that  instead  of  being  an  arrogant  and 
desperate  grab  for  power,  this  may 
really  be  a  tribute  to  the  Republicans 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OP  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT, 98TH  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokbs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirement  of  clause  2(a) 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  submit  herewith 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  for  the  98th 
Congress  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
These  rules  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee In  open  sesssion  on  January  27. 
1983. 

rxtlks  op  coaouttei  on  standards  op 
Ofpicial  Conduct  por  98th  Congress 

PART  I— scope  ant  AXTTHORITY 

Scope  and  authority 

Rule  1.  (a)  These  rules  govern  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Committee").  So  far  as  ap- 
plicable, these  rules  and  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  the  rules 
of  each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee, 
but  each  subcommittee  may  prescribe  addi- 
tional niles  not  inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  These  rules  are  adopted  under  the  au- 
thority of  clause  2(a)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  96th 
Congress. 


February  3,  1983 

PART  II— GENERAL  COMMITTEE  RTn.ES 

Subcommittees 
Rule  2.  (a)  The  Chairman  may  establish 
subcommittees  and  may  assign  to  them  such 
functions  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The 
membership  of  each  subcommittee  shall 
provide  equal  representation  for  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  parties.  The  Chairman  may 
refer  any  bill,  resolution,  investigation,  or 
other  matter  before  the  Committee  to  an 
appropriate  subcommittee  for  consideration 
and  may  recall  any  such  bill,  resolution,  In- 
vestigation, or  other  matter  from  the  sub- 
committee to  which  it  was  referred. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  subcommittee,  but  only  regtilar 
members  of  the  subcommittee  may  vote  on 
any  matter  before  the  subconunlttee. 
Meetings 
Rule  3.  (a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  the  second  Wednesday 
of  each  month,  except  when  the  House  is 
not  meeting  on  that  day.  When  the  Chair- 
man determines  that  there  is  sufficient 
reason,  he  may  call  a  meeting  on  additional 
days.  A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need 
not  be  held  when  the  Chairman  determines 
there  is  no  business  to  be  considered. 

(b)  Insofar  as  practicable,  notice  will  be 
provided  seven  days  in  advance  of  meetings. 
However,  the  Chairman  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, waive  such  time  period  for  good  cause. 
Members  Required  for  Quonuns  and 
Committee  Action 
Rule  4.  (a)(1)  A  quorum  of  the  Committee 
consists  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

(2)  A  quorum  of  a  subcommittee  consists 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  4(e)(2)(A) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  rules  5,  8,  12,  16.  and  17  of 
the  Committee  rules,  action  may  be  taken 
by  the  Committee  by  a  simple  majority,  a 
quorum  being  present. 

Broadcasts  of  conmiittee  proceedings 
Rule  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or 
meeting  by  the  Committee  Is  open  to  the 
public,  the  Committee  may  permit,  except 
as  provided  in  clause  (b)  of  this  rule,  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  that 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
such  methods  of  coverage,  under  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  shall  be  required  against 
his  or  her  will  to  be  photographed  or  to  oth- 
erwise have  a  graphic  reproduction  of  his  or 
her  image  made  at  any  hearing  or  to  give 
evidence  or  testimony  while  the  broadcast- 
ing of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or  television,  is 
being  conducted.  At  the  request  of  any  wit- 
ness who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
radio  coverage  at  a  hearing,  all  microphones 
shall  be  turned  off,  at  the  request  of  any 
witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
television  or  still  photography  coverage  at  a 
hearing,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered,  and  at 
the  request  of  a  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  have  a  graphic  reproduction  of  his  or  her 
image  made  at  a  hearing,  the  making  of 
such  a  reproduction  at  the  hearing  shall  not 
be  permitted.  This  paragraph  is  supplemen- 
tary to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relat- 
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Ing  to  the  protection  of  the  righU  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  anyway  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(b)  Coverage  by  radio,  television,  still 
camera,  or  electronic  recording  device  of 
any  disciplinary  hearing  held  under  subpart 
B  of  part  III  of  the  Committee  rules  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Committee  Records 

Rule  6.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee, establish  such  procedures  as  In  the 
Chairman's  judgment  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  any 
testimony  or  other  information  received  by 
the  Committee  or  its  staff. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Committee,  no  information  received  by  the 
Committee  respecting  any  alleged  violation 
by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  or  of  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  other  standard  of  conduct  applica- 
ble to  the  conduct  of  such  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  or  the  discharge  of  his  responsibil- 
ities shall  be  disclosed  to  the  public  before 
the  transmittal  under  rule  11,  of  the  Com- 
mittee rules  to  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation 
In  connection  with  such  violation.  After  the 
service  of  such  a  Statement  on  the  Member, 
officer,  or  employee— 

(1)  the  SUtement  and  any  other  paper 
filed  pursuant  to  rule  12  of  the  Committee 
rules  respecting  such  violation  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection  at  rea- 
sonable hours,  and 

(2)  any  other  paper  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  such  violation  shall  be 
made  available  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee, except  that  no  paper  shall  be  made 
available  if  ItB  disclosure  would  violate  any 
Executive  Order  or  any  Federal  law  or  regu- 
lation. 

Special  Procedures 

Rule  7.  The  Committee  may  adopt  by  res- 
olution any  special  procedures  deemed  nec- 
essary to  a  particular  matter  before  the 
Committee.  Copies  of  such  special  proce- 
dures shall  be  fiuTiished  to  all  parties  and 
witnesses  In  the  matter. 

Changes  in  Committee  Rules 

Rule  8.  The  rules  of  the  Committee  may 
be  modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  if  before 
such  vote  written  notice  of  the  proposed 
modification,  amendment,  or  repeal  was 
provided  each  member  of  the  Committee. 


PART  III— COMMmEK  INVESTIOATITX 
AUTHORITT 


Subpart  A— Complaint*  and  committee 
inquiries 

Complaints 
Rale  9.  (a)  A  complaint  submitted  to  the 
Committee  under  clause  4(eK2KB)  of  Rule 
X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives shall  be  in  writing  and  under  oath,  set- 
ting forth  in  simple,  concise,  and  direct 
statements— 

(1)  the  name  and  legal  address  of  the 
party  filing  the  complaint  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "complainant"); 

(2)  the  name  and  position  or  title  of  the 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  alleged  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  a  law, 
rule,  regulation,  or  other  standard  of  con- 
duct: 

(3)  the  nature  of  the  alleged  violation,  in- 
cluding, if  possible,  the  specific  section  of 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  Uw,  rule, 
regulation,  or  other  standard  of  conduct  al- 
leged to  have  been  violated:  and 

(4)  the  facts  alleged  to  give  rise  to  the  vio- 
lation. When  facts  are  alleged  upon  the  in- 
formation and  belief  of  the  complainant, 
the  complaint  shall  so  sUte  and  set  forth 
the  basis  for  such  information  and  belief. 

(b)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
complainant  that  are  relevant  to  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  allegations  shall  be  appended  to 
the  complaint. 

(c)  A  complaint  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  may  be  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Committee.  A  complaint  by  an 
Individual  not  a  Member  of  the  House  may 
be  transmitted  through  a  Memiier  who 
agrees,  in  writing,  to  accept  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  a  complaint  by  an  individual  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  is  submitted  to  three 
Members  of  the  House  who  refuse,  in  writ- 
ing, to  transmit  the  complaint  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  complainant  may  transmit  the 
complaint  directly  to  the  Committee,  pro- 
vided an  affidavit  is  attached  sUtlng,  under 
oath,  the  names  of  the  Members  to  whom 
the  complaint  was  submitted  and  by  whom 
it  was  rejected  in  writing. 

Processing  of  Complaints 
Rule  10.  (a)(1)  The  staff  of  the  Committee 
shall  examine  each  complaint  submitted  to 
the  Committee  for  compliance  with  clause  4 
(e)(2)(B)  of  Rule  X  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives and  rule  9  of  the  Committee 
rules. 

(2)  If  the  staff  determines  that  a  com- 
plaint does  not  comply  with  such  House  and 
Committee  rules,  the  complaint  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  complainant  with  a  general 
sUtement  that  the  complaint  is  not  in  com- 
pUance  with  such  rules  and  a  copy  of  such 
rules.  A  complainant  may  resubmit  a  com- 
plaint. 

(3)  If  the  staff  determines  that  a  com- 
plaint is  in  compliance  with  such  House  and 
Committee  rules,  the  complaint  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Committee.  Within  five  days 
of  the  fUing  of  a  complaint  (A)  a  copy  of  the 
complaint,  showing  the  date  of  ite  filing, 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  (B)  every  other  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  notified  of  the  f Uing  of 
the  complaint  and  of  Its  availabUlty  for  in- 
spection by  the  member  in  the  Committee 
offices.  Upon  the  request  of  any  member  of 
the  Committee,  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  inform  the  member  of  the  complaints 
which  have  been  filed  with  the  Committee 
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(b)  If  the  Committee  determines  on  the 
basis  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  staff 
on  the  preliminary  inquiry  respecting  an  al- 
leged violation  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  violation  occurred,  the  Com- 
mittee may  direct  the  staff  to  transmit  to 
the  respondent  a  SUtement  of  Alleged  Vio- 
lation. A  SUtement  shall  be  divided  into 
counts  and  each  count  shall  relate  to  a  sepa- 
rate vioUtlon  and  shall  contain  a  plain  and 
concise  sUtement  of  the  alleged  facts  of 
such  violation  and  include  a  reference  to  the 
provision  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or 
law.  rule,  regulation,  or  other  standard  of 
conduct  alleged  to  have  been  violated. 
Answers  and  Motions  and  Committee  Action 

Rule  13.  (a)  If  a  SUtement  of  Alleged  Vio- 
lation is  transmitted  under  rule  11(b)  of  the 
Committee  rules,  the  respondent  receiving 
the  Statement  shall  have  not  less  than  31 
days  in  which  to  respond  to  it.  The  response 
shall  be  by  way  of  answer  or  motion,  shall 
be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  respondent 
or  his  coiuisel.  and  shall  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

(1)  An  admission  to  or  denial  of,  under 
oath,  each  count  set  forth  in  the  SUtement. 
A  denial  may  include  (A)  negative  and  af- 
firmative defenses  to  the  allegations  in  a 
count,  and  (B)  any  supportive  evidence  and 
any  other  relevant  information  which  the 
respondent  may  desire  to  submit. 

(3)  An  objection  to  any  coimt  in  the  State- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  fails  to  state 
facU  which  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  other  appli- 
cable law,  rule,  regiilation.  or  other  stand- 
ard of  conduct. 

(3)  An  objection  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  to  consider  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  SUtement. 

(4)  A  motion  for  a  bill  of  particulars. 

(5)  An  objection  to  the  participation  of 
any  member  of  the  Committee  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  SUtement  on  the  grounds  that  the 
member  cannot  render  an  impartial  and  un- 
biased decision.  The  Committee  member 
against  whom  the  objection  is  made  shall  be 
the  sole  Judge  of  his  qualifications.  A 
motion  under  this  paragraph  is  not  in  lieu 
of  an  answer. 

Any  motion  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
clause  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  memoran- 
dum of  poinU  and  authorities.  Except  for 
good  cause  shown,  no  pleading  or  motion 
not  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5) 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  and 
the  Committee  will  not  consider  any  answer 
or  motion  described  in  such  paragraphs 
which  is  submitted  under  this  clause  after 
the  expiration  of  such  31  days. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  any 
motion  under  clause  (a)  respecting  a  SUte- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  consider  such 
motion.  Notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  motion  shall  be  fur- 
nished the  respondent  who  submitted  it. 
When  the  Committee  has  acted  on  all  mo- 
tions submitted  under  paragraphs  (3),  (3). 
and  (4)  of  clause  (a),  the  respondent  shall, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
clause,  submit,  within  fourteen  days  of  the 
date  of  the  last  Committee  action,  an 
answer  to  each  count  in  the  SUtement  not 
dismissed  by  the  Committee. 

(c)  FaUure  to  submit,  within  the  applica- 
ble time  period,  an  aswer  to  a  count  of  a 
SUtement  which  has  not  been  dismissed  by 
the  Committee  shall  constitute  an  admis- 
sion to  the  violation  alleged  in  the  count. 

(d)  The  Chairman,  in  his  discretion,  may 
extend  any  time  UmiUtlon  Imposed  by 
clause  (a)  or  (b)  if  he  determines  that  the 


extension  would  facillUte  a  fair  and  com- 
plete inquiry  and  may  shorten  any  such 
time  limitation  if  he  determines  that  there 
are  special  drcumstanoes  which  require  the 
shortening  of  such  time  llmlUtlon. 

(exi)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ex- 
piration of  all  applicable  time  llmiUtions 
for  action  under  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  respect- 
ing a  SUtement  of  Alleged  Violation,  the 
Committee  shall  act.  by  the  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  to— 

(A)  hold  a  disciplinary  hearing  on  the  vio- 
lation charged  in  the  SUtement.  or 

(B)  defer  action  on  the  SUtement  but 
only  if  there  is  a  Judicial  proceeding  pend- 
ing. 

Failure  to  achieve  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  a 
moUon  to  take  any  action  described  in  sul>- 
paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall  constitute  dismis- 
sal of  the  SUtonent. 

(3)  The  respondent  to  a  SUtement  of  Al- 
leged VioUtlon  shall  be  notified  in  writing 
of  action  taken  under  paragr^h  (1)  by  the 
Committee  respecting  the  Statement. 

Inquiries  on  the  Committee's  Initiative 
Rule  13.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a 
complaint  fUed  with  the  Committee  tuider 
rule  10  of  the  Committee  rules,  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  shall  present  to  It  any  evi- 
dence available  to  the  staff  reasonably  indi- 
cating that  any  Member,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee may  have  committed  a  violation  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  law,  rule, 
regulation,  or  other  standard  of  conduct  ap- 
plicable to  his  conduct  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  or  in  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. If  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  evidence  presented  by  the  staff  of 
an  alleged  violation  merits  further  inquiry, 
the  Committee  shall,  in  accordance  with 
rule  11(a)  of  the  Committee  rules,  conduct  a 
preliminary  inquiry  to  determine  whether 
such  violation  occurred.  Rules  11  and  13  of 
the  Commltteee  rules  shall  apply  to  further 
proceedings  respecting  such  alleged  viola- 
tion. 

Committee  Action  After  CMminal 
Convictions 
Rule  14.  If  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  is  convicted  in  a  Federal, 
SUte,  or  local  court  of  a  criminal  offense 
for  which  a  sentence  of  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  at  least  one  year  may  be  imposed, 
the  Committee  shall  conduct,  in  accordance 
with  rule  11(a)  of  the  Committee  rules,  a 
prellmiiuuT  inqxiiry  to  review  the  evidence 
of  such  offense  and  to  determine  whether  it 
constitutes  a  violation  over  which  the  Com- 
mittee is  given  Jurisdiction  under  clause  4(e) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives.  If  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  staff  on  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry the  Committee  determines  that  an  of- 
fense was  committed  over  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  under  such  clause, 
the  Committee  shall  notify  the  Memlier,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  its  determination  and 
shall  hold  a  disciplinary  hearing  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  determining  what  action  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  respecting  such  of- 
fense. Such  hearing  shall  be  held  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  rule  16  of  the 
Committee  rules  applicable  to  the  second 
phase  of  a  disciplinary  hearing  and  any  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Committee  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  rule  17  of  the 
Committee  riiles. 

Definition 
Rule  15.  For  purposes  of  this  subpart  and 
subpart  B,  the  term  "respondent"  means  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House 


who  is  charged  in  a  complaint  filed  with  the 
Committee  under  rule  10  of  the  Committee 
rules  or  who  is  charged  in  a  SUtement  of 
Alleged  VioUtion  transmitted  under  rule  13 
of  the  Ccmunittee  rules. 

Subpart  B—DiM:iplinaTy  hearingg 
Disciplinary  Hearings 
Rule  16.  (a)  A  disciplinary  hearing  re- 
specting a  violation  charged  in  a  SUtement 
of  Alleged  Violation  shall  be  held  to  receive 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  findings  of  fact 
and  recommendations,  if  any,  to  the  House 
respecting  such  violation.  A  disciplinary 
hearing  shall  consist  of  two  phases.  The 
first  phase  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  coimts  in  the 
Statement  have  been  proved.  The  second 
phase  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  action  to  recommend  to  the  House 
with  respect  to  any  count  found  to  have 
been  proved. 

(b)  At  a  disciplinary  hearing  the  Commit- 
tee may  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence.  memoranda, 
papers,  documents,  and  other  things  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Depositions,  interrogato- 
ries, and  sworn  sUtements  taken  under 
Committee  direction  may  be  accepted  into 
the  Committee  record.  The  procedures  set 
forth  in  clause  3(k)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  shall  apply 
to  disciplinary  hearings. 

(c)  Prior  to  setting  a  date  for  a  discipli- 
nary hearing  and  issuing  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses, the  Conunittee  shall  resolve  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  hearing.  A  copy  of 
this  sUtement  of  scope  and  purpose  shall  be 
furnished  to  all  witnesses.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearing  the  Committee  may 
expand  or  contract  the  scope  in  light  of  evi- 
dence received. 

(dKl)  The  Order  of  phase  one  of  a  disci- 
plinary hearing  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Chairman  shall  open  the  hearing 
by  sUting  the  Committee's  authority  to 
conduct  the  hearing,  the  purpose  of  the 
hearing,  and  its  scope. 

(B)  Testimony  from  witnesses  and  other 
evidence  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  shall  be  received  in  the  following 
order  whenever  possible:  (i)  witneaaes  and 
other  evidence  offered  by  the  Committee 
staff,  (11)  witnesses  and  other  evidence  of- 
fered by  the  respondent,  and  (ill)  rebuttal 
witnesses. 

(C)  Witnesses  at  a  hearing  shall  be  exam- 
ined first  by  the  Committee  counsel  or  au- 
thorized staff  member.  The  Committee 
members  may  then  question  the  witnesses 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  The  respondent 
or  his  counsel  may  then  cross-examine  the 
witnesses.  Redirect  and  recroas  may  be  per- 
mitted in  the  Chairman's  discretion.  With 
respect  to  witnesses  offered  by  the  respond- 
ent, a  witness  shall  be  examined  first  by  the 
respondent  or  his  counsel,  and  then  may  be 
cross-examined  by  Committee  counsel  or  au- 
thorized staff  member.  Committee  members 
may  then  question  the  witness  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  Redirect  and  recross  may 
be  permitted  in  the  Chairman's  discretion. 

(3)  Testimony  of  aU  witnesses  shaU  be 
taken  under  oath.  The  form  of  the  oath 
shall  be:  "Do  you  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  the  testimony  you  wiU  give  before  this 
Committee  in  the  matter  now  under  consid- 
eration wiU  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God?"  The  oath  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Chairman  or  Committee  member  desig- 
nated by  him  to  administer  oaths. 


(e)  At  a  diacipllnary  hearing  the  burden  of 
proof  reate  on  the  staff  with  respect  te  each 
count  to  establish  the  facte  alleged  therein 
clearly  and  convincingly  by  the  evidence 
that  it  introduces. 

(f)  Phase  two  of  a  diadpUnary  hearing 
shall  consist  of  oral  and/or  written  submis- 
sion  by  counsel  for  the  Committee  and 
counsel  for  the  respondent  as  to  the  sanc- 
tion the  Committee  should  recommend  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  reapect 
to  any  count  of  the  Statement  of  Alleged 
VioUtion  which  tias  been  proved.  Testimony 
by  witnesses  will  not  be  heard  at  phase  two 
except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Recommen(totlons 

Rule  17.  (aXlKA)  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  phase  of  a 
disciplinary  hearing  respecting  a  Statement 
of  Alleged  VioUUon,  the  Committee  shall 
consider  each  count  contained  in  the  State- 
ment and  with  respect  to  each  count  as 
originally  drawn  or  as  amended  shall  vote 
on  a  motion  that  the  count  has  been  proved. 
A  count  shall  not  be  proved  unless  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  vote  for  a 
motion  that  the  count  has  been  proved.  A 
count  which  is  not  proved  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  dismissed  by  the  Committee. 

(B)  If  the  Committee  votes  that  a  count 
has  been  proved,  the  Committee  may  upon 
completion  of  the  second  phaae  of  the  disci- 
plinary hearing,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee,  consider  and  vote  on  a  motion 
that  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the 
House  for  appropriate  action  respecting  the 
violation  charged  in  such  count. 

(3)  If  in  a  vote  taken  under  paragraph 
(IK A)  respecting  a  count  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  does  not  vote  that  the  count  has 
been  proved,  a  motion  to  reconsider  that 
vote  may  only  be  made  by  a  Member  who 
voted  that  the  count  was  not  proved.  If  in  a 
vote  taken  under  paragraph  (IXB)  to  adi^t 
a  recommendation  to  the  House  respecting 
a  vioUtlon  charged  in  a  count  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  does  not  vote  in  favor  of  the 
recommendation,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
that  vote  may  only  be  made  by  a  Member 
who  voted  against  the  recommendation. 

(bKl)  With  respect  to  any  vioUtlon  with 
which  a  Member  of  the  Houae  was  charged 
in  a  count  which  the  Committee  haa  voted 
as  proved,  the  Committee  may  include  in  lU 
recommendation  to  the  House  one  or  more 
of  the  following  sanctions: 

(A)  Expulsion  from  the  Houae. 

(B)  Censure. 

(C)  Reprimand. 
(D)Fine. 

(E)  Denial  or  llmlUtlon  of  any  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity  of  the 
Member  if  under  the  Conatltutlon  the 
Houae  may  impose  such  denial  or  limitation. 

(F)  Any  other  sanction  determined  by  the 
Committee  to  be  am>roprlate. 

(3)  With  respect  to  any  violation  with 
which  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
was  charged  in  a  count  which  which  the 
Conunittee  has  voted  as  proved,  the  Com- 
mittee may  include  in  ito  recommendation 
to  the  House  one  or  more  of  the  following 
sanctions: 

(A)  Dismissal  from  employment. 

(B)PIne.  ,     ...    .^ 

(C)  Any  other  sanction  determined  by  the 
Committee  to  be  appropriate. 

(cKl)  The  purpoae  of  this  cUuse  is  to 
inform  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives as  to  the  general  guidelines  the 
Committee  considers  M»propriate  for  deter- 
mining which,  if  any,  sanctions  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  respecting  vioUtlons 


proved  in  a  diadpUnary  bearing.  This  clause 
does  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  make  or  not  to  make  reeommoxla- 
tiona  for  audi  aaneUona. 

(3)  For  technical  vtolations.  the  Commit- 
tee may  dlred  that  the  violation  be  report- 
ed to  the  Houae  without  a  recommendation 
for  a  sanction. 

(S)  With  respect  to  the  aanctlona  which 
the  committee  may  determine  to  indude  in 
a  recommendation  to  the  Houae  respecting 
a  vtolatton.  reprimand  is  appropriate  for  se- 
rious vlolatiaas.  oenaure  U  appropriate  for 
more  aerioua  vioUtiona.  and  ezpulston  of  a 
Member  or  dltmlrr'  of  an  officer  or  em- 
plojree  la  appropriate  for  the  most  aerioua 
violations.  A  reoommendatton  of  a  fine  ia 
appropriate  in  a  caae  in  which  It  is  llkdy 
that  the  violation  was  committed  to  secure  a 
financial  benefit;  and  a  recommendation  of 
a  denial  or  limitation  of  a  right,  power, 
privilege,  or  immunity  of  a  Member  is  ap- 
propiUte  when  the  vtolatton  bean  upon  the 
exercise  or  holding  of  such  right,  power, 
privilege,  or  immunity. 

(d)  The  Committee  report  accompanying 
a  recommendatloo  to  the  Houae  adopted  by 
the  Committee  under  clause  (aXlXB)  re- 
specting a  vtolatton  charged  in  a  count  shall 
contain  a  brief  but  complete  statement  of 
the  evidence  which  suppmrted  the  finding  as 
to  that  count  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Committee's  reasona  for  the  recommenda- 
tton. 


Diadosure  of  Bvideaoe 
Rule  18.  Upon  the  request  of  a  respond- 
ent, the  Committee  may  permit  the  re- 
spmdent  to  inspect,  copy,  or  photograph 
books,  papers.  documenU  photographs,  or 
other  tangible  objecte  which  the  Committee 
intends  to  use  as  evidence  against  the  re- 
spondent in  a  diadpUnary  hearing  and 
which  are  material  to  the  preparatton  of  the 
def  enae  of  the  respondent. 

Supart  C—Svidenee  and  wUnesta 
Exculpatory  Informatton 
Rule  10.  If  the  Committee  at  any  time  re- 
cdves  any  exculpatory  information  respect- 
ing a  Statonent  of  Alleged  Violation  against 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or 
any  law,  rule,  regulatton.  or  other  standard 
of  conduct,  it  shall  make  such  Informatton 
available  to  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee. 

Admissibility  of  Evidence 
Rule  30.  (a)  Any  evidence  that  is  relevant 
and  probattve  shall  be  admissible  in  any 
hearing  of  the  Committee,  unless  the  evi- 
dence is  privileged  or  unless  the  ConsUtu- 
tton  otherwise  requires  ito  exclusion.  Objec- 
ttons  going  only  to  the  weight  that  should 
be  given  to  evidence  will  not  Justify  Ite  ex- 
duslon. 

(b)  The  Chairman  or  other  Member  pre- 
siding at  a  hearing  shall  rule  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  admissibility  at  the  hearing  of  testi- 
mony or  evidence  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Chairman  or  other  Member  presid- 
ing may  limit  the  presenution  of  repeU- 
tious  evidence.  Rulings  shall  be  final  uiUess 
reversed  or  modified  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee  members  present. 
Witnesses 
Rule  31.  (a)  A  subpoena  to  a  witness  to 
appear  at  a  hearing  shall  be  served  suffi- 
dently  in  advance  of  his  scheduled  appear- 
ance to  allow  him  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  to 
prepare  for  the  hearing  and  to  employ  coun- 
sel should  he  so  desire. 
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otherwise  specifically  au- 
Chalrman.  no  member  of 
or  staff  shall  make  public 
witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
the  date  of  his  scheduled 


\  NATIONAL  DEBATE 
N>  TIONAL  SERVICE 


pro  tempore.  Under 
oi^er  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
California  (Mr.  Pamctta) 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as 

1  tave  set  many  goals  for 
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those  who  say  that  Fed- 
must  be  contained.  I  am 
with  the  painful  policy 
have  been  made  and 
have  to  be  made  in  the 
to  move  us  toward  a 
budget.  This  process 
our  abOity  as  public  of- 
programs  responsibly  and 
alternative    methods    for 
diverse    needs    of    the 
.  As  we  approach  the 
20th   century,   we   must 


Peieral 


the 


expand  our  horizoris;  we  must  draw  on 
all  the  resources  available  to  us;  we 
must  use  imagination  and  innovation, 
rather  than  relying  on  old  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  volun- 
tary public  service  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  promising  of  our  alter- 
natives, a  vast  natural  resource  which 
we  have  barely  begun  to  tap.  We  have 
at  our  disposal  a  reservoir  of  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  and  all  backgrounds 
who  are  able— and.  I  believe,  willing— 
to  help  provide  those  services  which 
make  life  better  for  all  of  us.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  I 
hope  will  help  us  to  make  use  of  this 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  as 
BLR.  2500  in  the  97th  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  would  create  a 
Select  Commission  to  study  the  issues 
surrounding  voluntary  national  serv- 
ice. This  Commission  would  include  21 
members:  11  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  5  each  by  the  Senate  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  It  would  be  charged  with  pro- 
viding an  overview  and  assessment  of 
existing  opportimlties  for  voluntary 
service  and  a  series  of  options  for  a  na- 
tional service  program.  The  Commis- 
sion's activities  would  include  meet- 
ings, hearings,  and  conferences 
throughout  the  United  States  to 
gather  the  opinions  of  a  wide  variety 
of  individuals,  particularly  yoimg 
people. 

The  Commission  would  issue  its  final 
report  within  15  months  of  its  first 
meeting.  The  President  would  have  90 
days  from  the  issuance  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  to  assemble  the  recom- 
mendations of  all  affected  executive 
agencies  and  departments  and  submit 
an  Interim  report  to  the  Congress,  out- 
lining the  desirability,  feasibility,  and 
cost  of  implementing  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  The  Presi- 
dent would  then  have  an  additional  90 
days  to  prepare  a  final  report  for  Con- 
gress detailing  any  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  Commission's  findings 
and  including  any  further  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action.  The  Commission  would 
cease  to  exist  180  days  after  transmit- 
ting its  final  report;  $750,000  would  be 
authorized  for  the  Commission  to  ful- 
fill its  mandate.  Similar  legislation 
also  passed  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  the  96th  Congress  and 
was  approved  by  the  full  Senate  at 
that  time. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  potential  of  national  service. 
Optimism  and  a  belief  in  active  in- 
volvement have  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  spirit.  The  en- 
terprise of  the  pioneers  who  pushed 
our  national  boimdaries  westward;  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  which  surfaces  in 
times  of  national  crisis;  the  hard  work 
and  enthusiasm  which  landed  the  first 
man  on  the  Moon;  the  generosity  of 


the  young  people  who  have  taken 
their  knowledge  and  their  good  will  to 
underdeveloped  nations  through  the 
Peace  Corps— all  are  examples  of  a 
service  ethic  which  I  believe  can  be  re- 
kindled and  harnessed  to  help  us  to 
meet  the  challenges  which  lie  ahead. 

Certainly  opportunities  for  public 
service  exist  already.  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
VISTA,  and  senior  programs  including 
the  senior  community  service  employ- 
ment program  and  Senior  Compan- 
ions; State  programs  like  the  Califor- 
nia Conservation  Corps;  numerous  re- 
gional, local,  and  private  volunteer  or- 
ganizations provide  avenues  through 
which  willing  Americans  can  use  their 
talents  and  enthusiasm  to  help  others. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  creative 
use  of  existing  public  and  private  serv- 
ice programs  is  the  best  option  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  pursue.  How- 
ever, it  is  essential  that  we  develop  a 
coherent  and  coordinated  Federal 
I>olicy  in  this  area.  This  is  how  I  be- 
lieve a  Select  Commission  can  help. 

The  establishment  of  this  Commis- 
sion can  spark  a  national  debate  which 
is  long  overdue.  The  Commission  is 
needed  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  need  for  and  the  potential  of  na- 
tional service;  on  opportunities  which 
already  exist  for  such  service;  and  on 
alternative  service  programs  which 
might  help  us  to  meet  a  broad  range 
of  national  and  local  needs. 

In  recent  years,  our  young  people 
have  turned  progressively  inward  for 
satisfaction  rather  than  outward,  al- 
lowing themselves  to  be  guided  by  per- 
sonal motivations  rather  than  trying 
to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  soci- 
ety. Frankly,  my  own  view  is  that  we 
have  not  done  enough  as  a  Nation  to 
impress  on  our  young  people  the  idea 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  to 
serve.  The  Select  Commission  could 
contribute  immeasurably  to  our  coun- 
try by  raising  this  concept  in  the 
public  mind,  by  elevating  the  level  of 
discussion,  and  by  making  use  of  the 
American  people's  thoughts  and  ideas 
on  the  issue  to  help  us  develop  effec- 
tive policies  at  the  Federal  level. 

There  are  many  questions  to  be  an- 
swered before  a  national  service  pro- 
gram can  be  formulated.  To  what 
extent  do  opportunities  for  public 
service  exist  now,  and  how  can  they  be 
used  best?  Should  there  be  some  rela- 
tionship between  a  national  service 
program  and  military  service?  Can  na- 
tional service  help  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  the  All-Volunteer  Force  will 
face  in  the  coming  decade?  How  much 
would  a  national  service  program  cost? 
What  exactly  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  be?  National  service  is 
by  no  means  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  an 
idea  which  has  not  received  the  kind 
of  concentrated  study  and  analysis  it 
merits.  We  can  remedy  this  problem 
by  providing  a  fonun,  an  opportunity 


to  examine  the  broad  concepts  of  na- 
tional service  and  citizen  responsibility 
and  to  explore  these  and  many  other 
questions  relating  to  national  service. 

Many  other  forums  have  touched  on 
the  potential  of  national  service— an- 
other indication  of  the  wide  range  of 
problems  to  which  a  national  service 
program  might  be  applied.  However, 
none  has  had  a  real  opportunity  to 
delve  deeply  into  the  issue.  As  an  ex- 
ample, two  very  different  Government 
studies,  the  August  1981  report  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  and  the  October  1982 
report  of  the  President's  Military 
Manpower  Task  Force,  mentioned  the 
relevance  and  the  potential  of  national 
service  to  the  issues  under  consider- 
ation. Both  went  on  to  conclude  that 
an  examination  of  national  service  op- 
tions was  outside  the  mandate  of  the 
studies  being  conducted.  The  Select 
Commission  would  pick  up  where 
these  reports  left  off. 

I  have  discussed  the  potential  of  na- 
tional service  to  help  us  in  dealing 
with  some  of  the  problems  which  face 
us  in  the  years  ahead.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  the  benefits  which  national 
service  can  confer  on  its  participants. 
Public  service  can  provide  useful  on- 
the-job  training,  equipping  young 
people  with  marketable  skills.  But 
beyond  that,  meaningful  voluntary 
service  can  help  our  young  people 
during  the  difficult  transition  from 
youth  to  adulthood,  from  dependence 
to  making  an  independent  contribu- 
tion to  society,  from  being  passive 
members  of  society  to  taking  an  active 
share  of  responsibility  to  the  other 
members  of  that  society.  Voluntary 
service  can  instill  in  our  people,  both 
young  and  old,  a  sense  of  pride,  digni- 
ty, and  self-esteem.  The  fact  is  that 
public  service  can  have  vmique  and  in- 
valuable results  in  terms  of  the  per- 
sonal growth  of  its  individual  partici- 
pants—growth which  reflects  back  on 
the  society  of  which  those  individuals 
are  a  part. 

Our  young  people  represent  our 
most  precious  resource,  our  invest- 
ment in  America's  future.  We  cannot 
allow  an  entire  generation  to  become 
dispirited  and  demoralized.  It  is  shock- 
ing that  24.5  percent  of  American 
youth  are  currently  unemployed  and  it 
is  a  national  tragedy  that  almost  half. 
49.5  percent,  of  our  black  teenagers 
are  jobless.  Public  service  can  serve  as 
a  barrier  against  the  aimlessness  and 
despair  these  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment can  foster,  in  addition  to  making 
constructive  use  of  idle  energies  and 
talents.  It  is  imacceptable — economi- 
cally, morally,  politically,  and  social- 
ly—to allow  the  vitality  and  creativity 
of  these  young  people  to  go  to  waste. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  we  can 
help  to  rekindle  the  spirit  and  activism 
which  have  motivated  American  youth 
and  Americans  of  all  ages  in  the  past. 
John  Kennedy  sent  out  a  call  and  a 


challenge,  telling  Americans  to  "ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." His  call  was  answered.  I  believe 
that  the  spirit  he  evoked  still  exists, 
and  that  it  can  be  channeled  and  culti- 
vated through  effective  leadership. 
Such  leadership  will  require  a  process 
of  examination  and  debate  designed  to 
put  into  sharper  focus  the  need  and 
the  potential  of  national  service  and  to 
explore  old  and  new  types  of  service. 
This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  goal  of  the 
legislation  I  propose. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  searching  for 
ways  to  scale  back  the  size  and  ex> 
pense  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  to  explore  al- 
ternative ways  of  providing  vital 
public  services.  Voluntary  service  rep- 
resents the  most  viable  alternative  to 
direct  Federal  spending  in  countless 
areas,  and  it  has  the  added  benefit  of 
contributing  directly  to  the  education 
and  personal  development  of  individ- 
ual volunteers.  A  new  activism  must  be 
sparked  and  a  fresh  call  to  national 
service  must  be  sounded.  An  entire 
generation  has  not  been  asked  to 
serve.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  ask  again.* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Berxxtter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CTlihger. 

Mr.  GoooLiHG  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Htde  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoMTE. 

Mrs.  Shows. 

Mr.  Leht. 

Mr.  WHITEHTntST. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  SOLOMOH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wise)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Clat. 

Mr.  Obey  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDEH. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  BoHSKi. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DiifGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Lehmah  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MOAKLET. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Fish,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DAmfEMETER)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Dannemeter,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wise)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  GucKMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 8. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 8. 

Mr.  GucKMAN.  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pawetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  312.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Talladega  National  Forest  in  Alabama  to 
the  Bear  Bryant  National  Forest:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
a.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

282.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
election  results  of  Initiative  Measure 
No.  10,  the  "Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze 
Act  of  1982,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198.  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

•noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
CHerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
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H.R.  1256.  A  blU  to  amend  title  14.  United 


By  Mr.  8CHEDER: 


HJt  1272.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
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DAfCHU): 

bHI  to  require  the  President 

sctions  to  obtain  relief  from 

barriers  imposed  by  foreign 

_^  agricultural  goods  pro- 

I  nitcd  States:  to  the  Commlt- 

d  Means. 

BIAOOI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
if  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
): 

bill  to  extend  and  make  per- 

temporary  lavs  relating  to 

.  to  the  Coinmlttee  on 

„  sod  Fisheries. 

BOOOS  (for  herself.   Mr. 

Mr.  Saraaa,  Mr.  Anoaoa. 

^uiaABB.    Mr.    Boma.    Mr. 

..  Mr.  HooBis.  Ms.  Mixin^ 

TAnn.  Mr.  Dtsoii.  Mrs. 

Mr.  TooM  of  Alaska.  Mr. 

Mr.  Aboabso.  Mr.  Babirs. 

mnrr.     Mr.     Bbvill.     Mr. 

,  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr.  Cut.  Mr. 

Mr.  Eouar.  Mr.  Ebwabos  of 

Mr.  Foas  of  Tennessee. 

...   Mr.    HAamrr.   Mrs. 

Mr.  HoTia.  Mr.  LAinoa.  Mr. 

Mr.  LoM  of  Maryland. 

l4kvao(nas.  Mr.  Moaklbt.  Mr. 

IT.     Mr.     MtntiBA.     Ms. 

Mr.  Owns.  Mr.  PBTia.  Mr. 

Mr.  StAiraBLAin.  Mr.  Vbro. 

iriBmHUBST.  Mr.  Williams  of 

;  ir.  WiLSoa.  and  Mr.  Tonro  of 


C  ATWM. 


bill  to  promote  increased 

,.    _tlon  of  bulk  commodities  in 

commerce  of  the  United  States 

I.  to  strengthen  the  defense 

and  for  other  purjwses;  to 

on  Merchant  Marine  and 


1  tROWN  of  California: 

UU  to  provide  for  a  study  on 

strategic  technologies  and  to 

I  rovide  for  the  development  of 

to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 


CLINOER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Blr.  OBBBSTAa.  Mr.  H<»tom, 

Edriob  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cos- 

Mr.   EcKABT.  Mr.   Fish.   Mr. 

Mr.  OooDLiac.  Mr.  Huohxs. 

]  kXamLLT.  Mrs.  Mabtim  of  Illi- 

\b.  MoooT.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 

I.  Mr.  Ratchtoro.  Mr.  Wal- 

Mr.  CocGRLnt,  Mr.  Morbisom 

_.jn,   Mr.   MuBPBT.   Mr. 

,  and  Mr.  BsBKirrBB): 
bill  to  amend  the  provisloiu 
dnited  States  Code,  relating  to 


Wkshingtor 


the  President's  budget  to  require  it  to  sepa- 
rately identify  and  summariae  the  capital 
investment  expenditures  of  the  United 
States,  to  smend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  an 
inventory  and  sssessment  of  the  Nation's 
public  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment 
OperaUons  and  Public  Works  snd  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJI.  1345.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
extended  benefit  paymenU  to  certain  indi- 
viduals unable  to  engage  in  an  "active 
search  tat  work"  ss  defined  in  the  act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  (for 
himself.    Mr.    FAUirrBOT.    and    Mr. 
DtxoH): 
HJi.  1846.  A  bill  to  establish  a  naUonal 
historic  part  at  AfrlcaTown.  UJGLA.  (Pritch- 
ard  and  MobQe).  Ala^  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ENOUSH: 
SLR.  1347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  with  respect  to  procedures 
for  the  disclosure  of  certain  types  of  infor- 
mation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJI.  1348.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  certain 
dividends  received  by  life  insurance  compa- 
nies; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OUCKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Coma,  Mr.  Roano.  Mr.  Moaklbt. 
Mr.  I^HMAii  of  Florida.  Mr.  Dwrna 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  LowaT  of  Wash- 
ington.  Mr.   Edoab.  Mr.   Obbbstab. 
Mr.  Baowa  of  California.  Mr.  Foa- 
STTRK.  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Rotbal.  Mr.  SRAimoa.  Mr.  Cobbada. 
Mr.    Pakrta.    Mr.    Mitchxll.    Mr. 
Coblbo.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Wtdkh.  Mr. 
Smoa.  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr. 
FBAHK.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kildbb,  Mr. 
Whrtakbb.  Mr.  HiraBxs.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.    WnxiAMS    of    Montana.    Mr. 
Asm,  Mr.  OmoaicH.  Mr.  Dtmallt. 
Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Hxttkl  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.    Aboabbo.    Mr.     Matsui,     Mr. 
HoBTOR.  Mr.  Woltb.  Mrs.  Schsob- 
DKB.  Mr.  DownxT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
I^ACH  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Cabb.  Irlr.  Ed- 
WABSS   of    California.    Mr.    Wirth. 
Mrs.  ScRMxnna.  Mr.  Walgbxh.  Mr. 
Wow  Pat.  Mr.  Cbockbtt.  B«r.  Lum- 
Dim,  Mr.  Ratchfobs.  BCr.  Stokxs, 
Mr.  RAiraxL.  Mr.  Faoar.  Mr.  Dixoa. 
Mr.    Daschlx,    Mr.     Babiixs.    Mr. 
DoaoAR.  Mr.  Mabkxt,  Mr.  Stusds. 
Mr.   Wazmak.   Mr.   Faoktrot,   Mr. 
Wbiss.  Mr.  MiifXTA.  Mr.  Wnjow.  Mr. 
Pattbbsom.  Mr.  Howabo.  Mr.  Lxvihb 
of    California.    Mr.    Portbb.    Mr. 
BoaiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Tatbs.  Mr. 
BoMKxa.  Mr.  Haxkhi.  Mr.  Ouabihi. 
Mr.    Obphabot,    Mr.    Savage.    Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Schumbb.  Mr.  Oorx.  Mr. 
SxiaBBLiifo.    Mr.    Pkasb.    and    Mrs. 
Skowx): 
HJI.  1349.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 
whose  function  shall  be  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement programs  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflicts  through 
the  use  of  confUct  resolution  techniques; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wal- 
obkk,  Mr.  Co'ntt,  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr. 
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RoDnro.  Mr.  Ebwabos  of  California. 
Mr.  Kastbkicbibb.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr. 
Mazsoli.  Mrs.  ScBaonaa.  Mr.  Wash- 
noToa,  Mr.  Cbockxit.  Mr.  FtuKK. 
Mr.  McKmiRT.  Mr.  Coan.  Mr. 
ScHXTMBa.  Mr.  Smttb  of  Florida.  Mr. 
HoBToa.  Mr.  Masioah.  Mr.  Bbbmak. 
Mrs.  Scmmm.  Mr.  Wum,  Mr. 
WixTH.  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  CoBLHO,  Mr.  Campbxll.  Mr. 
FtosT,  Mr.  BoHioR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
WnxiAMB  of  Montana,  Mr.  Wortlbt, 
Mr.  Stokbs,  Mr.  FAxnrxaoT,  Mr. 
MuxTBT.  Mr.  Wbiss,  Mr.  McNultt. 
Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Whitbhubbt.  Mr.  Lbhhah  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Loao  of  Maryland.  Mr.  LmasKi. 
Mr.  jBrroBos.  Mr.  Kildbb.  Mr. 
MmuH.  Mr.  Matbodlbb.  Mr.  Lahios. 
Mr.  BABaxa.  Mr.  Raimkl.  Mr.  Mttch- 
bll.  Bfr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Soiiia.  Mr. 
Hbxtxl  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  BomB  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Mabkxt,  Mr.  OBxaaTAB.  Mr. 
Dtmallt.  Mr.  LBvn  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  ROBKBB.  Mr.  Edoab.  Mr.  Lblaxd. 
Mr.  BoLAKD.  Mr.  Mhikta.  Mr.  Aodab- 
bo.  Mr.  TowHS.  Mr.  Mbaixk.  Mr. 

DOHHKLLT.  Mr.  VXMTO.  Mr.  SCBXUXB. 

Mr.    Wisx.    Mr.    Oxjnxasoa.    Mr. 
WxAvxa.  Ms.  Kaftox.  Mr.  Vahdbb- 
GBirr.  Mr.  Oilmah.  Mr.  Stamoxlakb. 
Mr.    Smttb    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Oaxcia.  Mr.  FoouxTTA.  Mr.  Mnxxa 
of  California.  Mr.  Oanz.  Mr.  Hotxb. 
Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Savagx,  Mr.  OrmraxB. 
Mr.  Rob.  Ms.  Fbbbabo.  Mr.  Tobbi- 
cxlu.  Mr.  Yatboh.  Mrs.  BouquAxo. 
Mr.  Uball.  Mr.  SxnxBLno.  and  Mr. 
QuAam): 
HJ%.  1350.  A  bill  to  provide  that  registra- 
tion and  polling  places  for  Federal  elections 
be  accessible  to  handicapped  snd  elderly 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Admhilstratlon. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
HJI.  1351.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  navigation  project  to  main- 
tain a  40-foot  project  depth  in  the  Barbour 
Terminal  Channel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1353.  A  bill  to  declare  the  Port  of 
Houston  Authority  Bridge  over  Greens 
Bayou.  Tex.,  to  be  for  all  purposes  a  "lawful 
bridge"  as  defined  in  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  alteration  of  certain  bridges  over  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  SUtes.  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  cost  of  such  alter- 
ations between  the  United  States  and  the 
owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  June  21.  1940  (33  U.S.C. 
511  et  seq.):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1353.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
navigation     at     Houston     Ship     Channel 
(Greens  Bayou).  Tex.,  to  maintain  a  40-foot 
depth  in  Greens  Bayou:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GUNDERSON. 
H.R.  1254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coordi- 
nated use  and  enhancement  of  the  upper 
Mississippi   River   system;   Jointly,   to   the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HYDE. 
H.R.  1255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  robbery  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Porstthb, 
and  Mr.  Yoong  of  Alaska): 


H.R.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  selective  preap- 
pointment  travel  to  the  Coast  Guard  Acade- 
my for  cadet  applicants;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LA(30MARSIN0  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BxaiiBTr): 
H.R.  1357.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  reform  the  insanity 
defense,  to  establish  a  sentence  of  guilty  but 
mentally  ill.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  1258.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  extend 
the  mandatory  penalty  feature  of  the  prohi- 
bition against  the  use  of  firearms  in  Federal 
felonies,   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1259.  A  bill  to  establish  a  method 
whereby  the  Congress  (acting  in  accordance 
with  specified  procedures)  may  prevent  the 
adoption  by  the  executive  branch  of  rules  or 
regulations  which  are  contrary  to  law  or  in- 
consistent with  congressional  intent  or 
which  go  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  they  are  designed  to  implement; 
Jointly,  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  1260.  A  bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  Govern- 
ment financial  assistance  and  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  high  technology 
to  Soviet  bloc  countries,  to  require  the 
United  States  to  oppose  assistance  by  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  Communist  bloc  countries,  and 
to  require  approval  and  Justification  for  ex- 
tensions of  credit  by  banks  to  Communist 
bloc  countries,  until  there  is  an  agreement 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries  on  sUbilizing  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  1261.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fazio): 
H.R.  1262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  city  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  under 
which  the  city  of  Sacramento  will  reimburse 
the  Secretary  for  the  continued  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  William  G.  Stone 
Lock  and  to  authorize  the  city  of  Sacramen- 
to to  collect  tolls  or  other  fees  for  the  use  of 
such   lock:   to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  1263.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  National  Opportunity  C:amps;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Cozlho, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  SiMOM,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Bedeix,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Aodab- 
BO,  Mr.  O'Briem,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 

RATCHrORD): 

H.R.  1264.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  select  com- 
mission to  examine  the  issues  associated 
with  voluntary  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 

H.R.  1265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment of  outdoor  advertising  displays  for 
purposes  of  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  BCr.  SCHEUER: 
HJt  1366.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  to  notify  States 
of  the  availability  of  surplus  real  property 
and  to  convey  at  reduced  cost  certain  sur- 
plus real  property  for  public  park  or  public 
recreational  use  to  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
HJI.  1367.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  withholding 
interest  on  dividends  enacted  by  the  Tax 
Equity   and   Fiscal   Responsibility   Act   of 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SLATTERY: 
H.R.  1368.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Onaga 
Lake  project.  Vermillion  Creek.  Kans.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worts  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mrs.  SNOWE: 
HJI.  1369.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to  trade 
remedies  to  small  businesses  and  to  certain 
agricultural  sectors,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Edoab.  Mr.  Oxjsbhsor.  Mr.  HAXKn. 
Mr.  WoLFX.  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Yatbob,  Mr.  Crockxtt. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Dixoh,  Mr.  Lowbt 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Cotmx.  Mr. 
MOAKLKT,  Mr.  Kastxbmxixr,  Mr. 
Dowhxt  of  New  York.  B«r.  Rotbal. 
Mr.  BoaioB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Faotit- 
ROT.  Mr.  Lblahd.  Mr.  Batxb.  Mr. 
Obkrstab.  Mr.  Mabkxt,  Mr.  AnCoia, 
Mr.  ToRBBS,  Mr.  Edwabiw  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  SxmxBi.nro.  Mr.  Fbamk.  Mr. 
WTDXif,  Ms.  MuTOLSKi,  Mr.  Sr  Oxa- 
MAiB,  Mr.  SrcHon,  Mr.  Vkbto.  Mr. 
Shabroh,  Mr.  Towhs,  Mr.  Dohbxl- 
LT,  Mr.  PooLixTTA.  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Mihkta.  Mr.  RATCBroao. 
BCr.  WntTH.  Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr.  Kildbx. 
Mr.  Fazio,  IAx.  Wxavxb.  Mr.  Ottdi- 
GXR.  Mr.  Mavxoulxs.  Mr.  Yatks.  Mrs. 
ScHKOXDBB.  Mr.  BuxTOH  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Walgbbb,  Mr.  Laxtos.  Mr. 
EcKABT,  Mr.  APPLaoATX,  Mr.  Coxlho, 
Mr.  HXBTXL  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cabb. 
Mr.  Earlt.  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr.  Ramgxl. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dorgah, 
Mr.  KOGOVSXK,  Mr.  Mitcbxll.  Mrs. 
KxHRXLLT,  Ms.  KATTna.  Mr.  Mnxxa 
of  California.  Mr.  Stabk.  BCr.  Bxn.- 
XHSOH.  Mr.  DwTxa  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Bxdkll,  Mr.  Gbat, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pahxtta,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Savagx.  and 
Mr.  Washihgtom): 
HJI.  1370.  A  bill  declaring  the  President's 
January  1983  certification  with  respect  to  El 
Salvador  to  be  null  and  void;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baxicxs.  Mrs.  Roukkma,  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Torbicxlu,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Shamhoh.  Mr.  Gxjdxhsor,  and  Mr. 
LxviH  of  Michigan): 
HJI.  1271.  A  bill  with  regard  to  Presiden- 
tial certifications  on  condiUons  in  El  Salva- 
dor, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Htbe,  Mr.  Joaxs  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  McCahblxss, 
Mr.  Harthxtt,  Mr.  Forstthx,  Mr. 
DuRBiM,  Mr.  Mohtgomxrt,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Patmak,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
DuHCAif,  Mr.  SuKDOUisT,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bxvill,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Quil- 
LXN,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mrs.  Bouquard): 


Hit  1373.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  oklage,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  benefiU  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  residing 
abroad  or  who  are  not  citizens  or  nationals 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio: 
HJI.  1373.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  interest  and 
dividend  withholding  enacted  by  the  Tax 
Equity   and   Fiscal   Responsibility   Act   of 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
VL3.  Res.  135.  Joint  reairiuUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  prohibit  any  Member  of 
Congress   sentenced    for   conviction    of    a 
felony  during  a  session  of  Congress  from 
continuing  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  such 
Congress  after  the  date  of  such  sentendnr. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pxffbb.  Mr.  RnuLoo,  Mr.  Cobbada. 
Mr.  DAoa.  Mr.  Dowhxt  of  New  York. 
Mr.    Hammxxschmiot,    Mr.    Labtos, 
Mr.  Lblabo,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.   McObath.  Mr.  Moaklxt,   Mr. 
Ratchfobs,   Mr.   Rob.  Mr.   Savacx. 
Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  BCrs.  Saowx. 
Mr.  Stangkland,  Mr.  Taukx.  and  Mr. 
Wolf): 
H.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize snd  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  13-19. 1963  as  'National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH: 
HJ.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States  to  deal  with  compensaticm  for 
services  of  Monbers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves  and  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Res.  58.  Resolution  providing  for  per- 
manent professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
Permanent   Select   Conunlttee   on   Intelli- 
gence; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  59.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
Peace  Corps  intern  program  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves;     to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eblknbobh): 
H.  Res.  60.  Resolution  providing  amounU 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bxtrtoh  of  California,  and  BCr.  Er- 

LXNBORN): 

H.  Res.  61.  Resolution  providing  amounte 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Management 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  I^abor  in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 

H.  Res.  62.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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PRIVi  ITE  BILUS  AND 
R]  SOLUTIONS 


Under  claiu  8 1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  rewlutlons  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EI  WARDS  of  AUbama: 

H.R.  1274.  A  bUl  to  confer  Jurtedlctlon 
upon  the  U.S.  i  IJourt  of  Clkints  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  lender  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Jack  Li  WUMams;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar ' 

By  Mr.  LI  ACH  of  Iowa: 

HJi.  1275.  A  lill  for  the  reUef  of  Lin  Pang 
Su-min  (also  fc  lown  as  Bflrs.  Lin  Yl-hsiung) 
and  Lin  Huanfrhun;  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDIT  ONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clau  le  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  add  sd  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  fo  lows: 
H.R.  4:  Mr.  »mp  and  Mr.  Burtoh  of  Indi- 


Mr 


HJI.   30: 

NKLSOIf  of 

PORD.  Mr 
Mr.  Talloh, 
Hkrtel  of 
of  Indiana. 
Cakk,  Mr. 
Waxman.   Mr 
Madigax.  Mr. 

HJI.  82:  Mr 

HJI.  174 

BUXTOM     of 

Dwmt  of  Ni 
Lerman  of 
ton.  Mr. 

RATCHrOKD, 

SxTHiA,  Mr 
Pat.  B«r 
Mr.  Corkada. 
Brooks,  Mrs 
corax,    Mr. 
Matsth.  Mr. 


Corraoa.  Mr.  Vrhto,  Mr. 
B4r.  Wydkn.  Mr.  Ratch- 

Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Roe, 

DB  Logo,  Mr.  PAifrrrA,  Mr. 

Micl^igan,  Mr.  Laittos.  Mrs.  Hau. 

LowRT  of  Washington,  Mr. 

Mr.  VARSKRGRirr,  Ii^. 

.   Lblako,  Mr.   OuARim,   Mr. 

\  BMTO,  and  Mr.  Mrazik. 

/awvt  of  Washington. 

Akaka,  Mrs.  BouQtJARS,  Mr. 

dOifomia.   Mr.   Coklho.   Mr. 

Jersey.  Mr.   Garcia.  Mr. 

PloHda.  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washing- 

Mr.  Prttchard,  Mr. 

Rob,  Mrs.  Scbrordbr,  Mr. 

Mr.  WOLPR,  Mr.  Woh 

-.  Mr.  Pauhtrot,  Mr.  Sabo, 

1  Ir.  Wilson.  Mr.  Pascxll,  Mr. 

^OLUHS,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Cor- 

loRTRR.    Mr.    Amrowzio,    Mr. 

Lagomarsino.   Mr.   Httbbars, 


Ploilda, 
McH  jgh 
M- 
icl 
Mr 

ECILART, 


Ml 


MOin  GOMXRT. 
M 
Werth, 

ZABLOmCI 


Mr.  PRAinc.  Mr.  Prost.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Pazio. 
Mr.  PocLirrTA,  Mr.  WORTixr.  Mrs.  Schmki- 
DKR.  Mr.  DowHiY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Okf- 
HAROT.  Mr.  PoRSYTHi,  Mr.  Whiwhorst,  Mr. 
ScHimxR.  Mr.  BBHwrrr,  tax.  Kooovsrk.  Mr. 
AoDABBO.  Mr.  Hightowrr,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr.  MrrcHRix,  Mr. 
Mavroulxs.  Mr.  Huohrs,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr  PoLRY.  Mr.  Vrnto.  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr. 
RosMKR,  Ms.  MncuLSKi.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Dtson,  Mr.  Barnxs.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  646:  Mr.  Taozw. 

H.R.  659:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Hdgrzs.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Hartnrtt.  Mr.  LaFalcx.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Carr, 
and  Mrs.  Bouquaxd. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  SixoRSKi,  Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr. 
P^ighan. 

H.R.  885:  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.R.  922:  Mr.  Jomts  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Hancx. 

HR.  950:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
YooNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Horion,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Idr.  Frxnzxl.  Mr.  Skxen,  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wrber.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hym.  Mr.  Darne- 
MKYKR,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Spknce,  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Stump, 
and  Mr.  Mortgomxry. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Hatchxr.  Mr.  Lungrxn.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Dli- 
nols.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Ottingxr, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Webxr,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Daniel,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  1094:  Mr.  Staggers  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ed- 


wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 
Mr.  HoFKiNS.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
JoNxs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Spxncx,  Mr.  Wylix,  and 
Mr.  Yatron. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Damel,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Dannemxyer,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Sensenbrenher,  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  CouRTXR,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Gikas,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hanskn  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  B4r.  Hutto.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McNulty,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Murphy,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  and  Btr.  Yatron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Owens.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  WnrrEHURST.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Pei- 
GHAN.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  Mr.  Chappie. 

H.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
CORRADA.  Mr.  Weber.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
RoEMXR.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Jonxs  of  North 
Carolina.  Mrs.  Showe,  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  PowLER,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Prenzel. 
Mr.  NcNuLTY,  and  Mr.  Couhtxr. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

20.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Assembly  HaU  of  the  Chamber  of  Sena- 
tors, Mexico,  relative  to  Mexican  migratory 
workers  and  immigration  legislation;  which 
was  referred,  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
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ILegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  25,  1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  call 
upon  His  name;  make  knovm  His 
deeds  among  the  people— Psalm  105:  1. 

Eternal  God  of  Light  and  Life  and 
Wisdom,  Thou  hast  spoken  through 
the  psalmist  that  Thou  art  the  Lord 
who  will  "•  •  *  teach  his  senators 
wisdom."  (Psalm  105:  22  KJV).  We 
claim  that  divine  promise  for  all  Sena- 
tors, but  especially  for  the  leadership. 
Senator  Baker  and  Senator  Byrd.  As 
they  work  with  their  colleagues  and 
staffs  to  set  the  course  of  this  98th 
Congress,  may  they  be  given  wisdom 
beyond  their  years  and  experience,  to 
guide  the  Senate  through  difficult 
days  ahead. 

Thou  art  the  same  God  who  opened 
the  Red  Sea  for  Israel's  safe  crossing, 
led  them  through  the  wilderness,  fed 
them  with  bread  from  Heaven  and 
water  from  a  rock  in  the  desert.  In  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  impossible  of 
solution,  may  the  leadership  and  all 
Senators  find  in  the  Lord  God  super- 
human wisdom  and  insight  to  lead  our 
Republic  to  strength,  truth,  righteous- 
ness and  justice.  We  ask  this  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  blessing  of  all 
people;  in  the  name  of  Him  who  never 
failed  to  care  for  the  poor,  heal  the 
broken  hearted,  deliver  the  captives 
and  set  at  liberty  the  bruised.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  recall, 
I  believe,  that  a  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  has 


already  been  ordered  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  1  p.m.,  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
271,  calendar  order  No.  2,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Trails  System  Act, 
tmder  a  20-minute  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  S.  271.  if  it  is 
possible  to  clear  them,  the  leadership 
would  like  to  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  3.  S.  273,  the 
Minority  Small  Business  Pilot  Pro- 
curement Act.  and  S.  272.  Calendar 
Order  No.  4,  a  bill  to  improve  small 
business  access  to  Federal  procure- 
ment information. 

It  is  believed  that  these  items  are 
not  highly  controversial  and  that  we 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  them 
today.  I  hope  so.  I  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  clean  calendar  and  I  would 
like  to  see  that  persist,  knowing  full 
well  that  will  not  go  on  very  long. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  are  able 
to  clear  those  additional  items  today. 

It  is  hoped  as  well.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  may  take  up  and  con- 
sider a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
number  of  positions  on  the  Labor 
Committee.  I  believe  that  matter  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  present  that  reso- 
lution at  this  time.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
may  do  so  shortly  after  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  not  be 
in  session  tomorrow.  The  Lincoln 
period  recess  will  begin  on  Monday. 
The  Senate  will  not  be  in  session  all  of 
next  week. 

WEEK  OP  FEBRUARY  14 

When  the  Senate  returns  on 
Monday,  the  14th  of  February,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  a  number  of  nominations  that 
should  be  available  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  in  executive  session. 
The  leadership  hopes  we  will  receive 
the  nomination  of  Richard  R.  Burt 
and  Richard  T.  McCormack,  and  per- 
haps Kenneth  I.  Adelman,  prior  to 
that  time— qualify  for  debate  in  this 
Chamber. 

Rollcall  votes  should  be  anticipated 
throughout  the  week  of  the  14th  of 
February. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  as  well  that 
during  the  week  of  the  14th  of  Febru- 


ary we  can  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  a  resolution  authorizing  television 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  wishes  and  concerns 
of  all  Senators  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  I  have  had  con- 
versations with  a  number  of  Senators 
who  are  principally  interested  in  this 
issue  and  I  am  reasonably  hopeful 
that  something  might  be  worked  out.  I 
certainly  am  willing. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  that  we  can  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  item  t>efore  the  Senate 
gets  deeply  involved  in  the  main- 
stream of  its  legislative  activity  in  the 
early  part  of  this  season.  Therefore.  I 
wish  to  advise  that  It  Is  the  hope  of 
the  leadership  that  we  can  turn  to  the 
disposition  of  a  resolution  dealing  with 
television  in  the  Senate  sometime 
during  the  week  of  February  14. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  shipping  bill 
may  reach  the  calendar  during  that 
period.  I  aduiowledge  and  understand 
that  that  Is  a  highly  controversial 
Issue,  one  In  which  a  niunber  of  Sena- 
tors have  in  the  past  spoken  at  length 
and  perhaps  will  do  so  again.  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  during  the 
week  of  the  14th  of  February  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  we  wlU  have  a  ship- 
ping bill  and  will  attempt  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  measure. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  week  of 
February  14  will  be  a  full  week.  I 
think  most  Senators  would  agree, 
based  on  the  description  of  It  that  I 
have  just  given.  Senators  should  an- 
ticipate that  we  will  be  In  session  5 
days  during  that  week,  through  the 
19th. 

WEEK  OP  FEBRUARY  2  1 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Government  will  celebrate 
an  official  holiday,  that  of  George 
Washington's  birthday.  On  that  day, 
Mr.  President,  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
convene,  to  ask  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible)  to  deliver  President  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address,  and  to  recess 
over  without  the  transaction  of  any 
further  business  until  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

I  will  have  other  announcements 
from  time  to  time  as  I  gain  further  In- 
sight Into  the  activities  and  actions  of 
the  committees  and  the  matters  which 
may  be  available  for  the  Senate  to 
deal  with. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  It  Is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  the 
early  part  of  the  session  will  be  active 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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recess, 
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e  and  we  can  avoid  a 
at  the  end  of  the 


OF  THE  ACTING 
LEADER 


.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 

sdecial  orders  today  in  favor 

di^inguished    Senator    from 

(Mr.  HziHZ)  and  the  dis- 

iccupant  of  the  chair,  the 

1  rem      Washington      (Mr. 

do  not  see  Senator  Hxiifz 

I  wonder  if  the  occupant 

is  prepared  to  proceed  at 

of  sequence. 

If  the  Senator  will 
the  majority  leader  if  he 
time  in  case  the  minority 
vant  to  use  it. 

Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 

consent  that  the  time 

ujider  the  standing  order  to 

leader  may  be  reserved 

I  it  any  time  today. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

.  it  is  so  ordered, 
following  remarks  by  Mr.  Btrs 
la  :er  and  are  printed  at  this 
ur  emimous  consent:) 


S.    454— A<tID    DEPOSITION    BflTI 
GATION]  AND    RESEARCH    A.CT 
OF  1983 


Mr.  President,  I  intro- 

a  bill  to  address  the  com- 

sf  acid  deposition  in  a  fair 

reasorable  manner.  This  legisla- 

simi  lar  to  S.  2027,  the  Acid  Pre- 

i  Lccelerated  Review  and  Re- 

which  I   Introduced  on 

1982.  Title  IV  of  S.  2266. 

Air  Reauthorization   and 


Acid  Precipitation  Study  Act,  which  I 
introduced  on  March  24,  1982.  con- 
tains similar  language. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  has 
two  major  purposes.  First,  it  requires 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  acidic  deposition  by  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.  The  Administrator's 
report  is  to  be  l>ased  upon  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Add  Precipitation  Task 
Force. 

Created  in  title  VII  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1980.  the  task  force 
spearheads  a  comprehensive  research 
and  evaluation  effort  into  the  nature 
of  the  acid  deposition  phenomenon. 
The  Administrators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture serve  as  joint  chairs  of  the 
task  force.  A  10-year  research  pro- 
gram, under  their  leadership,  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Energy  Security  Act. 
The  task  force  was  required  to  submit 
a  comprehensive  national  acid  precipi- 
tation assessment  plan  to  the  Congress 
and  obtain  public  comments  on  the 
plan. 

The  plan  is  a  blueprint  for  the  na- 
tional effort  to  investigate  and  miti- 
gate the  possible  causes  and  effects  of 
acid  precipitation.  In  March  1982.  the 
final  version  of  the  plan  was  issued  by 
the  task  force.  My  legislation  requires 
that  the  EPA  Administrator  report  in 
detail  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  task  force  findings  with 
respect  to  acid  precipitation  within  5 
fiscal  years  of  the  submission  date  of 
the  plan.  This  means  that  the  Admin- 
istrator would  issue  the  report  no  later 
than  September  30.  1987. 

My  bill  requires  that  the  report  be 
based  on  the  annual  reports  issued  by 
the  task  force,  upon  studies  conducted 
by  the  EPA  Administrator,  and  on 
other  information  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Among  the  elements  that  the  report 
must  Include  are: 

The  effects  of  acid  deposition  on  the 
environment; 

The  areas  of  the  United  States  af- 
fected by  acid  deposition: 

Information  on  the  atmospheric 
chemistry  involved  in  acid  deposition: 

Methods  to  control  the  presence  of 
precursor  chemicals  in  the  atmos- 
phere, such  as  atmospheric  and  pres- 
surized fluidized  bed  coal  combustion; 
The  impact  of  local  sources  of  pre- 
cursor chemicals  on  acid  deposition 
compared  to  distant  sources,  and; 

The  effectiveness  of  a  variety  of 
mitigation  and  control  measures  in  re- 
ducing acid  deposition. 

In  addition  to  providing  detailed  in- 
formation on  those  items,  the  report 
must  contain  recommendations  for 
methods  to  reduce  the  effects  of  acid 
deposition  on  the  environment,  if  such 
recommendations  are  appropriate  in 


light  of  the  findings  of  the  task  force. 
The  development  of  such  recommen- 
dations should  take  several  consider- 
ations into  account,  including: 

The  location  of  the  sources  of  acidic 
deposition  precursors; 

Future  economic  growth; 

The  impact  on  Job  displacement  and 
employment; 

The  protection  of  public  health  and 
welfare: 

The  costs  to  consumers; 

The  need  to  insure  equity  among  the 
States: 

The  actions  taken  by  other  countries 
contiguous  to  the  United  States. 

The  data,  views,  and  comments  of 
State  and  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
ducting research  related  to  acidic  dep- 
osition shaU  be  actively  solicited  by 
the  Administrator  in  preparing  his 
report.  During  the  study  and  report 
development  period,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  also  provide  an  opportunity 
for  State  and  public  participation. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  my  bill 
is  to  authorize  the  EPA  Administrator 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  inter- 
state agency  for  the  purposes  of  devel- 
oping, refining,  demonstrating,  and 
implementing  methods  of  mitigating 
the  effects  of  acidic  deposition  on  eco- 
systems. Grants  shall  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  projects,  includ- 
ing methods  for: 

Neutralizing  or  restoring  the  buffer- 
ing capacity  of  bodies  of  water,  the 
acidity  of  which  endangers  game  fish 
species; 

Removing  toxic  metals  or  other 
toxic  substances  mobilized  by  high 
acidity  from  bodies  of  water; 

Reducing  or  neutralizing  acidity 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  harmful  to 
valuable  forest  ecosystems  or  crop- 
lands; 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  recognizes 
that  any  program  designed  to  effec- 
tively address  the  problem  of  acidic 
deposition  must  have  its  basis  in  the 
finding  of  scientific  research.  Such 
findings  do  not  come  ready  made. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  program  of  re- 
search, such  as  the  one  established 
and  initiated  by  title  VII  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act.  That  program 
recognizes  the  complexity  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  acid  deposition  and  the  in- 
complete status  of  scientific  research 
in  such  important  areas  as  the  atmos- 
pheric chemistry  of  sulfate  formation, 
and  the  transport  and  deposition  of 
acidic  materials. 

However,  my  bill  also  recognizes 
that  harmful  effects  associated  with 
acidic  deposition  are  currently  being 
experienced  in  identifiable  regions  of 
the  Nation.  My  bill  provides  for  the 
implementation  of  measures  to  miti- 
gate those  effects.  Thus,  the  ecological 
damage  currently  experienced  is  ad- 
dressed directly  in  the  near  term  until 
such  time  as  the  result  of  the  acid  pre- 
cipitation  research   program   provide 
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the  basis  for  an  effective  long-term 
strategy. 

My  bill  will  effectively  address  the 
problem  of  acid  precipitation  without 
disrupting  the  economies  of  coal-pro- 
ducing States  such  as  West  Virgtaia. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  other  proposals 
introduced  in  the  Senate  which 
threaten  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of 
West  Virginia  coal  miners.  My  bill  rep- 
resents a  responsible  alternative  to  the 
hasty  imposition  of  a  costly  new  con- 
trol program  of  dubious  environmen- 
tal and  economic  value.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  454 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepmentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aasembled,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acidic  Deposition 
Mitigation  and  Reaemrch  Act  of  1983". 

Sac.  2.  Title  1  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  ia 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part: 
•'Part  E.— Acidic  Dipositiok  Amaltsm  urn 

MlTIQATIOIl 

"Sac.  181.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

"(1)  the  phenomenon  known  as  acidic  dep- 
osition appears  to  be  a  problem  of  both  na- 
tional and  International  scope  and  interest; 

"(2)  acidic  deposition  occurs  through  both 
man-made  and  natural  causes; 

"(3)  acidic  deposition  occiui  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  and  has  the  potential  to 
contribute  to  higher  levels  of  acidity  In 
aquatic  systems  and  terrestrial  systems  and 
to  the  deterioration  of  buildings  and  monu- 
ments: 

"(4)  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides 
from  stationary  and  mobile  sources  have 
been  identified  as  possible  contributing  ele- 
ments in  the  creation  of  acidic  deposition: 

"(5)  the  atmospheric  chemistry  relating  to 
the  conversion  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  into  sulfates  and  nitrates  is  enor- 
mously complicated  and  not  well  understood 
and  can  be  influenced  by  temperature,  sun- 
light, humidity,  catalytic  particles  in  the  air, 
and  the  presence  of  certain  oxidants; 

"(8)  various  techniques  of  reducing  emis- 
sions of  precursors  of  acidic  deposition,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  inherently  low- 
polluting  combustion  technologies,  may 
prove  to  be  of  significant  long-range  value 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  acidic  deposition: 

••(7)  the  National  Add  PrecipIUtion  As- 
sessment Plan  established  under  the  Acid 
Precipitation  Act  of  1980.  and  iU  coopera- 
tive links  to  similar  State  and  international 
programs  concerned  with  acidic  deposition, 
provide  an  esUbllshed  frameworlc  for  inte- 
grating existing  scientific  daU  and  develop- 
ing additional  scientific  daU  relating  to 
acidic  deposition  and  for  making  recoounen- 
dations  for  strategies  to  limit  the  harmful 
effects  of  acidic  deposition; 

"(8)  the  causes  and  effects  of  acidic  depo- 
sition, particularly  the  atmospheric  chemis- 
try and  long-range  transport  of  acidic  depo- 
sition precursors  and  the  Influence  of  local 
sources  of  such  precursors,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  available  measures  to  control 
acidic  deposition  and  the  effect  of  such  con- 
trols on  the  environment  should  be  more 
fully  understood  before  undertaking  com- 
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plex  and  potentially  costly  efforts  to  fur- 
ther control  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxide  enxlssionB. 

"(b)  It  ia  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  pro- 
vide f  or— 

"(1)  an  accelerated  effort  to  understand 
the  causes  and  effects  of  addk  depoaition: 

"(3)  an  examination  of  the  feasibility  and 
efficacy  of  various  teduilques  of  reducing 
the  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nltrocen 
oxides  from  stationary  and  mobOe  aoureea. 
including  precombustlon  fuel  treatment  and 
inherently  low-polluting  combustion  tech- 
nolocies.  and  the  eff ecUvenen  of  such  tech- 
niques in  reducing  acidic  deposition  and  its 
harmful  effect;  and 

"(3)  grants  to  States  for  developing  and 
implonentlnc  methods  of  mitigation  at  sites 
where  there  are  harmful  effecU  on  ecosys- 
tems reaultbig  from  high  acidity  which  may 
be  due  to  acidic  dqpoaitlon. 

"Sac.  183.  (a)  Within  the  five-fiscal  year 
period  following  the  submlaslon  of  the  final 
comprehensive  National  Add  Predpltatlon 
Assessment  Plan  under  section  704  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1980,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  addle  deposition  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  report  shaU  be  baaed  upcm  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Add  Predpltatlon 
Task  Force  established  under  the  Add  Pre- 
dpltatlon Act  of  1980  and  upon  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Administrator  under  this  Act 
and  other  information  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 
"(2)  The  report  shall  consider— 
"(A)  the  environmental  effects  of  addle 
deposition; 

"(B>  the  area  or  areas  of  the  Nation  af- 
fected by  addle  deposition: 

"(C)  the  atmospheric  traimwrt  and  trans- 
formation processes  of  addle  deposition  pre- 
cursors; 

"(D)  methods  for  controlling  such  precur- 
sors, induding  precombustlon  fuel  treat- 
ment and  inherently  low-polluting  combus- 
tion technologies  (such  as  atmospheric  and 
pressiuized  fluldlsed  bed  combustion); 

"(E)  the  relative  impact  of  local  sources  of 
acidic  deposition  precursors  compared  to 
more  distant  sources  of  such  precursors;  and 
"(P)  the  effectiveness  of  various  alterna- 
tive control  measures  In  reducing  addle  dep- 
osition and  the  harmful  effects  on  ecosys- 
tems which  may  result  therefrom. 

"(3)  The  report  shall  also  Include  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate 
concerning  methods  of  reducing  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  addle  deposition  on  ecosys- 
tems. In  developing  such  recommendations, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  into  account 
the  location  of  the  sources  of  addle  deposi- 
tion preciirsors.  future  economic  growth, 
the  impact  on  job  displacement  and  employ- 
ment, the  protection  of  public  health  and 
welfare,  the  costs  to  consumers,  the  need  to 
ensure  equity  among  the  States,  and  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  other  countries  contiguous  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  In  preparing  the  report  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Administrator  shall 
actively  solidt  data,  views,  and  commente 
from  State  and  other  Federal  agencies 
which  are  carrying  out  studies  and  research 
relating  to  acidic  deposition.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  also  provide  an  opportunity  for 
State  and  public  participation  during  the 
study  and  report  development  period. 

■Sec.  183.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  any  SUte  or 
intersUte  agency  for  the  purposes  of  devel- 
oping, refining,  demonstrating,  and  imple- 
menting on-site  methods  of  mitigating  the 
harmful    effects    on   ecosystems    resulting 


from  high  addity  which  may  be  due  to 
addic  deposition.  Such  methods  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  (1)  innovative 
methods  of  neutralising  or  restoring  the 
buffering  capadty  of  bodies  of  water  that 
have  become  so  addle  as  to  endanger  game 
fish  species,  (2)  methods  of  removing  from 
bodies  of-water  toxic  metals  or  other  toxic 
substances  mobilized  by  high  addity.  and 
(3)  methods  of  reducing  or  neutralizing 
addity  which  can  be  shown  to  be  harmful  to 
valuable  forest  ecosystems  or  cropland. 

"(b)  Orants  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
made  for  any  project  In  any  amount  exceed- 
ing 75  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator. 

"Sac.  184.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  for  the  five 
fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
such  simis  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
the  report  required  by  section  182  and  to 
make  the  grants  authorized  by  section  183.". 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  fnnn  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  here  momentarily,  mean- 
ing by  12:15  pjn.  Does  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  wish  to  proceed  now  or 
would  he  prefer  to  wait? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
occupant  of  the  chair  will  require 
more  time  than  that. 

Bdr.  BAKER.  In  that  event.  I  believe 
the  best  thing  to  do  might  be  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROKMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  defer  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tea. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  a  little 
morning  business  I  would  like  to  trans- 
act if  I  may^^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  are  not  yet  in 
morning  business,  but  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  do  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  be  recog- 
nized as  in  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  12:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION  IN 
BRAZIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nuclear  clock  ticks  on  relentlessly. 
Every  day.  both  this  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  add  to  our  manunoth  nu- 
clear stockpile.  Together  we  already 
have  the  capacity  to  wipe  civilization 
off  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Who  knows 
how  we  could  ever  stop  a  nuclear  war 
once  it  starts— and  there  are  so  many 
ways  in  which  this  terrible  catastro- 
phe could  begin.  Perhaps  the  most 
likely  would  be  from  the  proliferation 
of  the  capacity  to  wage  nuclear  war  to 
more  and  more  nations.  Certainly, 
with  every  new  nation  that  develops 
this  capacity,  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear 
catastrophe  increases;  and  certainly 
we  should  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  stop  it. 
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Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  an 
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was  produced  in  the  5- 

and  Wilcox  reactor  at 

atomic  research  center,  the 

Institute  de  Pesqui- 

e  Nucleares  (IPEN)  on  the 

Paulo,  according  to  sources. 

s  agreement  of  nuclear  coop- 

the  United  States,  the  reactor 

international  inspection.  But 

produced    in    it    was    put 

aboratory-scale    reprocesssing 

that  Brazil  refuses  to  place 

safeguards,  the  sources 

that  Brazil  was  able  to  breed 

placing  its  natural  uraniimi 

supplied   research   reac- 

it  with  American-sup- 

enriched  uranium  fuel— is  cer- 

new  congressional  concern 

of  U.S.  nuclear  export  ar- 


um, Brazil  continues  to  follow  the  nuclear 
lead  of  its  regional  rival,  Argentina. 

Argentina,  which  long  has  had  the  most 
advanced  nuclear  facilities  in  Latin  America, 
has  reprocessed  laboratory  quantities  of 
Plutonium  and  is  completing  construction  of 
a  large  unsafeguarded  reprocessing  plant 
that  some  analysts  believe  could  produce 
enough  material  for  a  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

Brazil,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
pact  signed  with  West  Germany  in  1975. 
also  is  developing  plans  for  a  larger  reproc- 
essing plant  to  be  completed  in  the  late 
1980s.  But  the  agreement  requires  that  the 
plant  and  all  other  imported  nuclear  equip- 
ment and  facilities  be  open  to  international 
inspectors. 

Brazil,  however,  refuses  to  permit  Interna- 
tional inspection  of  the  small  reprocessing 
facility  at  IPEN,  or  of  IPEN's  uranium  con- 
version and  fuel  fabrication  facilities  where 
it  produced  the  materials  irradiated  in  the 
American  reactor,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
built  these  facilities  without  assistance. 

Neither  Brazil  nor  Argentina  is  a  party  to 
the  nuclear  Non-Prolif eration  Treaty. 

Brazil's  use  of  its  American  research  reac- 
tor to  produce  Plutonium  for  reprocessing  in 
an  unsafeguarded  facility  is  certain  to  be 
viewed  by  congressional  non-proliferation 
leaders  as  a  violation  of  at  least  the  spirit  of 
that  country's  nuclear  agreements  with  the 
United  SUtes. 

State  Department  sources,  however,  said 
Brazil  technically  has  not  violated  its  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States.  If  it  had 
gained  access  to  plutonium  by  reprocessing 
the  fuel  the  United  SUtes  has  supplied  over 
the  years  for  the  research  reactor  without 
seeking  U.S.  consent,  that  would  have  been 
a  violation. 

But  the  bilateral  agreement,  sources  said, 
apparently  did  not  specifically  foresee  the 
possibility  of  Brazil  producing  its  own  Pluto- 
nium in  the  reactor  and  reprocessing  it  in 
its  unsafeguarded  facility. 

The  United  SUtes  is  barred  by  the  1978 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  from  exix)rt- 
ing  new  supplies  of  enriched  uranium  fuel 
to  Brazil  for  its  three  research  reactors  and 
its  first  nuclear  power  sUtion  because  of 
Brazil's  refusal  to  open  all  Its  atomic  facili- 
ties to  international  inspection. 

The  method  Brazil  used  to  produce  the 
Plutonium  is,  on  a  very  small  scale,  similar 
to  the  route  Israel  said  it  feared  Iraq  was 
preparing  to  follow  with  the  70-megawatt 
French  research  reactor  that  was  being 
built  on  the  outskirts  of  Baghdad.  Israel  de- 
stroyed the  reactor  in  a  strike  in  June,  1981. 

The  Brazilian  Embassy  in  Washington  did 
not  respond  to  a  request  for  information 
about  its  nuclear  program. 


of  Plutonium  reprocessed  at 
was  said  by  sources  to  be  "no 
few  grams."  and  the  sources 
this  point  does  not  have  the 
to  produce  or  to  reprocess 
six    kilograms   of   plutonium 

nuclear  weapon.  

buUding  a  bomb  at  IPEN,"  a 

official  said. 

U.S.  reactor  at  IPEN  was  in 

op^tion,  which  it  is  not,  because 

supplied    fuel    is    becoming 

needs  to  be  replaced,  Brazil 

a  maximum  of  500  to  750 

plutonium  in  the  reactor  in  a  year, 

sources  said. 
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THE  GENOCroE  CONVENTION: 
AN  ATROCITY  IN  TASMANIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  genocide  reveals  case  after 
case  of  appalling  atrocities.  Only  infre- 
quently, however,  do  we  recall  the  ter- 
rible lessons  that  this  history  reveals. 
Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the  genoci- 
dal  act  may  cause  us  to  block  its  ghast- 
ly occurrence  from  our  memories  and 
proceed  with  our  lives  as  if  such  events 
never  passed.  Yet,  genocide  does 
happen,  it  has  happened  in  our  life- 
times, and  it  may,  God  forbid,  happen 
in  the  future. 


Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  an 
episode  from  history  which  few  have 
cared  to  remember.  While  not  well- 
known,  it  is  the  most  complete  case  of 
genocide  ever  recorded,  a  case  where 
an  entire  culture  was  forced  into  ex- 
tinction. 

After  hearing  this  account,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  move  swiftly  toward 
approving  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Let  us  act  together  to  prevent  the  kind 
of  human  slaughter  I  will  describe. 

In  the  early  17th  century,  European 
explorers  first  encountered  the  aborig- 
ines of  Tasmania.  These  nomadic  hun- 
ters had  established  a  peaceful  liveli- 
hood on  an  island  where  war  and 
hatred  were  unknown.  So  peaceful 
were  the  aborigines  that  they  wel- 
comed their  European  visitors  with 
gifts  of  food  and  aided  them  In  set- 
tling on  the  island. 

But  while  the  aborigines  helped  sus- 
tain the  European  newcomer  for 
nearly  200  years,  by  1800,  Tasmania 
assumed  a  new  importance  for  the  out- 
side world.  Enterprising  sheep  farmers 
from  nearby  Australia  saw  great  po- 
tential for  their  businesses  on  the  fer- 
tile pastures  of  Tasmania.  These  farm- 
ers set  off  for  the  island  in  large  num- 
bers, and  competition  for  land  soon 
became  quite  fierce. 

The  Tasmanian  aborigines  found 
themselves  expendable.  Without  re- 
straint, bands  of  farmers  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  rid  the  island  of  its  na- 
tives. Unhampered  by  any  semblance 
of  discipline,  absolutely  without  con- 
science, these  farmers  shot  down  the 
aborigine  like  so  many  vermin.  It  was 
as  if  the  renegade  farmers  enjoyed  a 
license  to  murder  so  long  as  the  victim 
was  an  aborigine. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  and  through 
a  plurality  of  brutal  atrocities,  the 
Tasmanian  aborigine  was  exterminat- 
ed. The  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
mass  murder,  the  cold-blooded  execu- 
tions, and  the  heedless  slaughter  of  a 
defenseless,  primitive  people  still  exist 
today  in  a  very  few  archives.  The  ab- 
original people  who  are  the  subject  of 
these  accounts,  however,  are  extinct, 

Mr.  President,  that  few  of  us  know 
of  this  event  may  be  due  to  its  having 
occurred  on  a  small  island  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  world  over  120  years  ago. 
Or  perhaps  this  story  has  been  ob- 
scured by  our  willingness  to  forget  the 
horror  that  history  has  revealed.  But 
perhaps  most  correctly,  the  legacy  of 
the  Tasmanian  aborigine  has  vanished 
because  they  also  have  vanished. 

Genocide  may  be  the  most  evil  act 
ever  perpetrated  by  man  upon  other 
men.  Let  us  not  forget  its  lesson.  Let 
us  move  to  prevent  genocide  from  ever 
occurring  unchecked  again.  We  should 
give  our  advice  and  consent  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  now. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  title  15  United  States 
Code  1024  appoints  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  resigned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  not  be 
charged  against  the  special  orders 
heretofore  entered.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEINZ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 
(Introduced  by  Mr.  Heinz  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators.) 

Mr.    HEINZ.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
44  cosponsors,  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize  and   designate   the   week   of 
March  13  through  19,  1983,  "National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week."  The 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  Representatives  Roybal  and 
RiNALOO,    along    with    Representative 
Pepper,  are  introducing  this  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today. 
The  resolution  will  call  attention  to 
both  the  potential  of  older  workers 
and  some  of  the  problems  which  block 
employment    opportunity    for    them. 
The  American  Legion  has  sponsored 
such  a  week  for  older  workers  every 
year   since    1959,   Joining   with   local 
American  Legion  posts.  State  and  area 
agencies  on  aging,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Aging,  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  and  Senior  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Program 
sponsors  to  focus  the  attention  on  the 
advantages   of   employing   older   per- 
sons. The  American  Legion  has  pre- 
sented   citations    to    employers    who 
have    promoted    successful    programs 
for  hiring  and  retraining  older  workers 
within  their  organization. 

Special  programs  will  be  held  around 
the  country  to  mark  this  important 
week  and  to  encourage  employers  to 
generate  employment  opportunities 
for    older    persons.    Employers    will 


become  more  aware  of  job  opportuni- 
ties and  job  retention  options. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  economic  slowdown  has  created 
a  difficult  climate  for  the  fuU  utiliza- 
tion of  older  workers.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  to  fall  back  on  traditional 
retirement  and  separation  procedures. 
But  the  trends  and  the  demographics 
are  clear.  We  need  to  look  beyond  the 
recession  and  prepare  for  the  inevita- 
ble work  force  changes  that  will  occur. 
Our  Nation  will  need  these  productive 
older  workers.  As  you  are  aware,  Mr. 
President,  the  age  distribution  of  the 
population  will  be  shifting  dramatical- 
ly over  the  coming  decades.  The  popu- 
lation growth  of  the  yotmger,  16  to  44, 
working-age  population  will  cease 
sometime  between  now  and  the  year 
1990.  The  Baby  Boom  Generation  will 
retire  with  fewer  younger  people  in 
the  work  force  and  fewer  to  contribute 
to  their  support.  Unless  we  convince 
older  workers  to  stay  productive,  we 
will  not  have  the  necessary  labor  force 
to  contribute  to  a  rising  standard  of 
living.  Not  only  are  we  wasting  valua- 
ble hiunan  resources,  but  failure  to 
adapt  work  patterns  to  the  needs  of 
older  workers  will  take  a  serious  toll 
on  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
entire  society. 

Older   workers    today    represent    a 
large  but  neglected  national  resource. 
Only  14  percent  of  individuals  between 
55  and  64  are  presently  in  the  labor 
force.  More  than  770,000  Americans  55 
and  over  are  out  of  work— 1.1  million  if 
one  adds  the  "officially"  unemployed, 
those  so-called  discouraged  older  work- 
ers  who   have   withdrawn   from   the 
labor  force  unwillingly  because  they 
simply  could  not  find  jobs  and  eventu- 
ally gave  up  looking  for  them.  These 
unemployed    and    discouraged    older 
workers  often  have  greater  financial 
obligations  than  younger  workers  do. 
Many   workers   in   their   fifties   have 
children  in  college  whom  they  must 
support.  Mortgage  and  car  payments, 
as   well   as   other   financial   commit- 
ments, often  rise  with  a  worker's  age 
and  income.  Many  older  unemployed 
workers  cannot  begin  to  draw  a  pen- 
sion because  they  worked  for  a  compa- 
ny that  lacked  one  or  because  they 
have  not  met  the  age  and  service  re- 
quirements. They  do  not  become  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  early  retirement 
until  age  62,  nor  for  medicare  until  age 
65.     Once     unemployed,     the     older 
worker  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  being 
without  work  for  long  periods  of  time. 
People  55  and  over  are  out  of  work  on 
the  average  nearly  20  weeks  before 
being  reemployed.  That  is  23  percent 
longer  than  the  15.5  weeks  between 
Jobs,  on  the  average,  for  all  unem- 
ployed Americans. 

Mr.  President,  older  people  want  to 
work.  National  polls  and  research  find- 
ings indicate  that  many  more  would 
like  to  find  full-  or  part-time  Jobs,  but 
feel  that  the  opportunity  is  not  there. 


Three  out  of  four  retirees  in  a  1981 
Harris  survey  stated  that  they  wished 
they  had  never  quit  worit.  Further, 
the  poll  found  that  among  all  those 
now  working  in  the  key  preretirement 
age  between  55  and  64,  a  majority  of 
79  percent  are  opposed  to  stopping 
work  completely  when  they  retire. 

Some  employers  are  already  recog- 
nizing older  workers  as  a  resource. 
They  are  initiating  hiring,  retraining, 
second  career,  and  job  retention  pro- 
grams for  older  workers.  These  pro- 
gressive companies,  large  and  small, 
deserve  to  be  recognized  as  examples 
for  others  to  follow.  There  are  still  too 
many  other  employers  who  do  not  per- 
ceive older  workers  in  such  a  positive 
light  and  continue  to  practice,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  age  discrimi- 
nation against  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  reaUze  that  this  res- 
olution is  Just  a  small  step,  but  it  is  a 
step  that  is  worth  taking  now  to  help 
dramatize  the  need  for  action.  As 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I,  along  with  the  members  of 
our  committee,  will  be  working  toward 
the  development  of  substantive  poli- 
cies to  promote  greater  emplojmient 
opportunities.  I  believe  that  we  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  vast  potential  contri- 
bution of  these  Americans.  They  are 
enormously  capable  and  desirous  of 
making  a  contribution  to  our  society. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  results  of  this 
promotional  week  will  benefit  older 
workers,  employers,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  J.  Res.  27 
Whereas  individuals  8«ed  55  and  over  are 
a  major  national  resource,  constitute  22  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United  SUtes 
at  the  present  time,  and  are  likely  to  consti- 
tute a  larger  percentage  of  the  population 
in  future  decades; 

Whereas  a  growing  number  of  such  Indi- 
viduals, being  willing  and  able  to  work,  are 
looking  for  employment  opportunities,  want 
to  remain  in  the  work  force,  or  would  like  to 
serve  their  communities  and  their  Nation  in 
voluntary  roles: 

Whereas  such  individuals,  who  have  made 
continuing  contributions  to  the  national 
welfare,  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  in. 
or  resimie,  career  and  voluntary  roles  that 
utilize  their  strengths,  wisdom,  and  skills; 

Whereas  career  opportunities  reaffirm  the 
dignity,  self-worth,  and  independence  of 
older  individuals  by  encouraging  them  to 
make  decisions  and  to  act  upon  those  deci- 
sions, by  Upplng  their  resources,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge,  and  by  enabling  them 
to  contribute  to  society; 

Whereas  the  operation  of  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  has  demon- 
strated that  older  workers  are  extremely  ca- 
pable In  a  wide  variety  of  job  roles; 

Whereas  recent  studies  conducted  by  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Work  in  America  Institute  indicate  that,  in 
many  cases,  employers  prefer  to  retain  older 
workers  or  rehire  former  older  employees 
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American  Legion  has  spon- 
Nat|>nal  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
the   second    full    week   of 
year  since   1959.  focusing 
attention  on  the  advantages  of  em- 
individuals:  Now,  therefore,  be 


the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
»/  the  United  States  of  America 
assembled.  That  the  President 
and  requested  to  designate  the 
March  13-19.  1983.  as  "National 
Older  Worker  Week",  and  to 
procl4mation  calling  upon— 

>yers  and  labor  unions  of  the 

to  give  special  consideration 

rs,  with  a  view  toward  ex- 

and  employment  opportuni- 

workers  who  are  willing  and 

and  who  desire  to  remain  em- 

reenter  the  work  force: 

voluntary  organizations  to  reexamine 

service  programs  which  they 

a  view  toward  expanding  both 

of  older  volunteers  and  the 

roles  open  to  older  workers: 

ignited    SUtes    Department    of 

special   assistance   to  older 

I  aeans  of  job  training  programs 

Training  and  Partnership 

colunseling   through    the   United 

»nt  Service,  and  additional 

thn^gh  its  Older  Worker  Program. 

by  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 


emi  >loyers 


woi  kers, 
caner 


fi4e 


servoce 


citlsens 


of  the  United  SUtes  to  ob- 
with  appropriate  programs, 
uid  activities. 


diy 


PRO  XMIRE 


HEINZ. 


PROXMIRE.   I  commend   the 

Senator  on  what  he  has 

his  resolution. 

Senator  if  we  do  not  have 

that    as    fewer    people 

I^ple  work  longer,  the  work 

bigger  and  one  of  our 

itow  is  that  we  have  such  a 

force   that  we   have  very 
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Mr. 
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.  Mr.  President,  will 
from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
I  am  very  pleased  to 


ime  nployment? 

I  hat    because— the    Senator 

statistics— I  think  that  in 

_  3-percent  imemployment 

Ler  percentage  of  our  adult 

working    than    we    have 

Because  there  were  fewer 

t  he  work  force. 

_  is  this:  Does  the  Sena- 
should  look  at  other  ways 
the  work?  I  have  heard  one 
of   a   7-hour   day.   double 
(tvertime.  That  has  a  lot  of 
and  there  are  many  reasons 
But  I  wonder  if  that  kind 
,  which  does  not  involve  a 
program  and,  on  the  other 
the   desirability   of 
leisure   and   opportunity   for 
might  be  something  that  is 
corisidering.  if  not  adopting.  Im- 


htd 

sma  ill 


que:  tion 

're  : 


it. 


i-e<ognlzes 


I   believe   that   every 

as  that  should  be  looked 

carefully  considered.  As  I  think 


HIINZ. 
su  ;h 


I  made  clear  in  my  remarks,  I  view  the 
effort  we  want  to  make  on  behalf  of 
older  workers  not  as  a  once-in-a- 
decade  kind  of  emphasis.  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  is  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, with  the  high  unemployment  we 
have  today— nearly  13  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  some  that  we 
want  to  find  ways,  with  so  many 
younger  people,  middle-aged  people, 
and  older  people  out  of  work,  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  people 
who  are  60,  62,  or  65.  in  a  way  that 
might  keep  them  in  the  work  force. 
The  conventional  wisdom  for  about  20 
years  has  been  to  get  people  aged  60. 
62.  or  65.  or  even  55,  out  of  the  work 
force,  to  make  room  for  everybody 

We  have  studied  this  issue  very  care- 
fully, and  we  have  asked  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  do  so.  It  turns  out— happi- 
ly, for  the  consequences  of  public 
policy— that  the  kinds  of  work  that 
older  people  can  do.  and  which  they 
do.  is  rather  different  qualitetively 
from  the  work  the  younger  workers 
seek  or  are  doing.  This  stands  to 
reason,  when  we  think  of  progress  in  a 
career  path. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  doing  at  age  22. 
but  chances  are  he  was  not  doing  ex- 
actly what  he  is  doing  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  doing  the 
same  thing  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  doing  at  age  22.  at  the  same 
institution. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  We  were  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  which  most  people 
would  say  is  not  exactly  ideal  training, 
although  I  have  never  had  regrets 
about  being  a  U.S.  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  best  training. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  do  not  know  too  many 
Harvard  Business  School  students. 
there  right  now,  who  we  believe 
should  go  from  the  Harvard  Business 
School  right  into  the  Senate,  although 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  have 
a  view  slightly  different  from  mine. 

Let  me  say  this,  to  be  serious:  I  have 
seen  how.  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  you  can  change  the  attitude  of 
employers  and  Indeed  the  entire  com- 
mimity  with  respect  to  someone  over 
age  65.  He  or  she.  nonetheless,  can  be 
an  absolutely  remarkable  and  contrib- 
uting member  of  the  community. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  area  agency  on 
aging  in  Johnstown.  Pa.,  promoted  a 
program  with  the  employers  in  Johns- 
town and  the  local  radio  station— 
WJAC.  I  think  it  is— in  which,  each 
week,  for  a  series  of  weeks,  the  radio 
station  would  do  a  special  3-minute 
program  on  a  worker  over  age  65  and 
what  he  was  doing  for  one  of  the  em- 
ployers in  the  area. 

These  people  were  doing  absolutely 
spectacular,  marvelous  things,  things 
that  people  aged  45  and  35  wished 
they  knew  how  to  do. 


It  is  the  kind  of  hidden  potential 
that  I  think  we  fail  to  take  fuU  advan- 
tage of.  at  our  great  peril,  and  that 
this  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  seeks 
to  put  to  humanitarian  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic use. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  feels— I  hope 
I  always  continue  to  feel  it— is  that  as 
one  gets  older,  one  may  not  become 
physically  stronger,  but  one's  judg- 
ment improves. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  6  years,  and  I  always  feel 
that  his  judgment,  which  is  always 
good,  is  always  getting  better,  and  I 
trust  that  he  feels  the  same  way  about 
me. 

That  is  one  thing  of  great  value  in 
our  society— judgment.  How  do  you 
deal  with  the  terrible  problems  of  a 
world  recession?  How  do  you  deal  with 
the  intractable  issues  of  arms  control? 
How  do  you  deal  with  all  the  human 
issues  in  this  coimtry,  or  in  an  individ- 
ual firm,  or  in  an  individual  communi- 
ty? 

The  answer  is  that  it  will  require 
very  good  judgment,  constantly  be- 
coming better,  because  the  world  is 
constantly  becoming  more  complicat- 
ed, in  order  for  us  to  make  the  most  of 
our  opportunities  and  to  solve  the 
problems  of  today  so  that  there  are 
opportunities  in  the  future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  inquiry. 
I  appreciate  his  being  on  the  floor.  As 
always,  I  know  that  I  can  count  on  his 
good  advice  and  coimsel  in  these  mat- 
ters. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  proclaiming  the 
second  full  week  of  each  March  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  This  resolution  recognizes  the 
valuable  contributions  that  older 
workers  have  made  to  oiu-  Nation  in 
the  past  and  highlights  their  great  po- 
tential as  part  of  the  work  force  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  commend  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  for  sponsoring  such  a  week 
for  older  workers  since  1959. 

Demographic  trends  will  have  im- 
portant implications  for  employers 
and  policymakers  during  the  next 
decade.  The  dominant  part  of  the  cur- 
rent work  force  is  the  younger  work- 
ers, aged  16-44,  but  this  group  will 
peak  in  numbers  around  1990  and  then 
begin  to  decline.  In  order  to  continue 
economic  growth  and  productivity,  we 
must  look  to  middle-aged  and  older 
persons  to  provide  needed  workers. 
Current  employment  and  pension  poli- 
cies must  also  be  reexamined  to  adapt 
to  the  demographics  of  the  aging  work 
force.  Current  policies  tend  to  spur 
older  persons  into  early  retirement 
while  overlooking  the  capabilities  and 


valuable  skills  they  possess.  Mandato- 
ry retirement,  nonaccrual  of  pension 
benefits,  the  social  security  earnings 
limitation,  inflexible  full-time  work 
schedules,  and  stispension  of  pension 
benefits  are  just  some  of  the  disincen- 
tives now  facing  older  workers. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  want  to  force 
anyone  to  work  beyond  the  age  that 
they  are  capable,  but  studies  and  polls 
indicate  that  many  older  persons  wish 
to  continue  working  after  age  65  be- 
cause of  financial  need  or  personal  ful- 
fillment. During  the  last  decade,  infla- 
tion has  eroded  the  retirement  income 
base  of  many  older  persons  and  part- 
time  or  full-time  work  has  become  an 
economic  necessity.  Others  wish  to 
continue  working  in  order  to  stay 
active  or  because  they  like  their  job. 
We  must  allow  them  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace  in  a  fair  position  without 
discrimination. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the 
impact  of  improvements  in  life  expect- 
ancy, health  condition,  and  education- 
al attainment  among  older  persons. 
Life  expectancy  at  age  65  is  now  an  av- 
erage 16.4  years  and  can  be  expected 
to  increase  further.  The  costs  of  com- 
pany pension  plans  and  social  security 
will  increase  as  workers  continue  to 
retire  early  and  live  longer.  Instead  of 
paring  emplojrment  rolls  through  ex- 
pensive early  retirement  policies,  em- 
ployees need  to  look  at  workers  over 
age  50  in  a  more  positive  manner.  The 
talents  of  these  individuals  can  be  uti- 
lized for  company  profit  and  worker 
benefit. 

Improvements  in  health  and  educa- 
tional attainment  make  the  older 
worker  well  suited  for  the  rapidly 
growing  service  sector  of  our  economy. 
Older  persons  can  be  retrained  to 
adapt  to  the  expanding  technological 
base  of  the  business  world.  In  addition, 
we  must  explore  the  "differential"  use 
of  older  workers.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  an  aging  steelworker  to  continue 
laboring  in  the  melting  furnaces;  per- 
haps this  worker  can  be  of  more  bene- 
fit teaching  his  trade  to  a  younger 
worker.  Parttime  and  flexible  work 
schedules  must  also  be  explored  to 
offer  more  options  to  older  workers. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  some  com- 
panies are  taking  the  lead  in  this  area. 
The  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  held  a  series  of  hearings  in  1980 
entitled  "Work  After  65— Options  for 
the  80's."  We  received  testimony  from 
large  companies  that  included  Polar- 
oid, IBM,  and  Xerox,  and  from  small 
businesses  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials.  They  all  emphasized 
the  worth  of  older  workers.  Mr. 
Gerald  Maguire,  vice  president  of  Cor- 
porate Services  for  Bankers  Life  &c 
Casualty  Co.,  told  the  committee: 

The  real  dollars  are  In  people  continuing 
to  do  that  thing  they  are  capable  of  doing. 
It  is  the  most  economical  way  of  spending 
any  money  in  this  field.  Those  who  are  ca- 
pable of  it,  who  have  the  experience,  the 


training,  are  already  set  up.  The  fact  that 
on  September  14  somebody  turns  65  or  70 
certainly  does  not  change  their  physical  or 
mental  ability. 

Older  Americans  are  a  valuable 
himian  resource  that  should  be  uti- 
lized. Let  us  encourage  employers  to 
consider  the  experienced,  skilled  labor 
pool  of  older  Americans  when  making 
hiring,  promotion,  retraining,  and  re- 
tention decisions.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  resolution  for  "Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week."* 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Heutz  and  OLEinf. 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Special 
Conunittee  on  Aging,  on  which  I  also 
serve,  in  introducing  this  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
second  fuU  week  of  March  of  each 
year  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week." 

This  resolution  recognizes  older 
workers  as  capable  individuals  who 
have  contributed  much  to  our  Nation 
in  the  past  and  who  can  continue  to 
enrich  our  society  through  their  serv- 
ices to  others.  The  resolution  calls 
upon  employers,  volimtary  organiza- 
tions, and  local  communities  to  pro- 
mote expanded  employment  opportu- 
nities for  older  persons  who  wish  to 
continue  working  and  for  those  seek- 
ing to  reenter  the  work  force. 

The  Aging  Committee  has  for  the 
past  few  years  paid  special  attention 
to  the  problems  facing  older  workers 
and  older  persons  who  wish  to  return 
to  work.  We  have  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  Government  programs  for 
older  workers,  such  as  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  (the  senior  com- 
munity service  employment  program), 
the  problems  of  age  discrimination  in 
employment  and  the  demographic 
changes  we  will  experience  in  the  next 
century  that  will  require  our  country 
to  call  upon  the  resources  of  older 
workers. 

In  Chicago,  111.,  we  have  a  model 
program  called  operation  able,  which 
serves  as  the  imibrella  organization  for 
a  network  of  community-based  senior 
employment  centers.  Able  acts  as  a 
link  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  initiating  programs  to  help  un- 
employed older  workers  reenter  the 
workplace  and  helping  employers  dis- 
cover that  it  is  good  business  to  hire 
older  workers.  Able  offers  training, 
consultation,  technical  assistance,  di- 
rection, and  coordination  in  the  field 
of  elderly  employment. 

Able  operates  a  job  hotline  and  four 
major  programs  which  serve  the  net- 
work agencies.  Abie's  hotline  takes 
caUs  from  jobseekers  who  are  referred 
to  the  appropriate  network  agency  or 
job  search  training  program  and  em- 
ployers who  are  listing  job  orders. 
Abie's  Job  Club  Is  a  coimseling  pro- 
gram based  on  behavior  modification 
methods,  which  helps  older  adiUts  de- 


velop successful  jobseeklng  skills  in  a 
group  setting.  More  than  80  percent  of 
its  members  have  found  part-time  or 
full-time  employment  as  a  result. 

Able  also  operates  an  older  worker 
specialist  aide  program  through  Feder- 
al fluids  provided  by  the  Illinois  De- 
partment on  Aging.  Needy  older  work- 
ers. 55  and  over,  are  employed  as  para- 
professionals  to  help  other  older  work- 
ers find  employment. 

Abie's  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing (TAT)  program,  in  its  third  year  of 
operation  through  the  retirement  re- 
search foimdation,  supports  the  basic 
program  of  network  staff  training,  job 
development,  and  public  information. 
Last,  Operation  Able  administers  Proj- 
ect ENABLE,  funded  by  Cook  County, 
which  provides  185  economically  dis- 
advantaged older  workers  with  4 
months  of  on-the-job-experlence  and 
job-seeking  skills  training. 

Operation  Able  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  what  government  at  all  levels 
can  do  in  conjunction  with  private 
business  and  foimdations  and  I  com- 
mend Able  for  its  fine  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  point.  At  times,  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  on  behalf  of  older 
workers  have  been  criticized  because 
our  efforts  appear  to  ignore  the  needs 
of  younger  i)ersons  who  are  unem- 
ployed. Nothing  could  be  further  than 
the  truth.  It  is  a  problem  to  which  we 
all  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  at  the  top  of  the 
congressional  agenda  again  this  year. 

It  is.  however,  as  a  longtime  member 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
that  I  have  gained  two  insights:  First, 
older  workers  have  different  problems 
than  younger  workers,  problems  that 
are  often  overlooked  by  policymakers; 
and  second,  labor  force  projections 
show  declining  niunbers  of  younger 
people  entering  the  work  force  so  that 
as  early  as  the  1990's.  there  wiU  be  a 
need  to  retain  the  skills  of  older  work- 
ers to  avert  labor  shortages. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  resolution  and 
recognize  older  workers  as  the  great 
resource  they  are.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  this  Important  resolution. 
It  focuses  public  attention  on  the 
wealth  of  talent,  experience,  and  skill 
that  older  workers  offer  to  our  society. 
We  should  take  every  opportunity  to 
recognize  their  continued  contribu- 
tions. 

All  of  us  would  agree  that  the  No.  1 
goal  for  this  Congress  is  putting  the 
economy  back  on  a  growth  path  and 
putting  Americans  back  to  work.  We 
want  to  expand  emplojTnent  opportu- 
nities for  all  individuals,  yoimg  and 
old.  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 
There  should  be  options  for  persons 
who  are  55  and  over  who  wish  to 
remain  in  their  current  job.  to  work 
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National  Etaploy  the  Older  Worker 
Week  will  help  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  this  most  serious  problem.  By 
adopting  this  resolution,  we  wiU  help 
to  stimulate  a  healthy  discussion  of 
the  situation  and  quite  possibly  devel- 
op some  new  policies  aimed  at  promot- 
ing the  older  worker. 

Some  employers  are  already  taking 
steps  to  encourage  the  reemployment 
or  continued  employment  of  older 
workers.  These  far-sighted  companies 
are  developing  shared  work  and  part- 
time  employment  opportunities  for 
their  older  employees. 

Many  companies  are  also  finding 
that  these  older  workers  are  valuable 
teachers  for  the  younger,  less  skilled 
worker.  This  is  something  that  has 
been  talked  about  but  very  few  compa- 
nies have  utilized  this  resource  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
tirement plans  of  the  older  worker. 

Prom  the  Government's  standpoint, 
there  are  a  nimiber  of  steps  we  can 
take  to  help  promote  the  older  worker. 
The  first  step  would  be  adoption  of 
the  Heinz  resolution.  Another  would 
be  the  repeal  of  the  social  security 
earnings  limitation. 

Within  the  elderly  community,  there 
is  almost  universal  agreement  that  the 
social  security  earnings  limit  presents 
a  tremendous  barrier  for  thousands  of 
workers  who  would  like  to  continue 
working  beyond  the  age  of  65. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform,  to  its  credit,  has  rec- 
ommended increasing  the  delayed  re- 
tirement incentive  which  Is  an  impor- 
tant step.  Repeal  of  the  earnings  limit 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  that 
change. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  President,  by 
thanking  Senator  Hcinz  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  area.  I  am  siu-e  that 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aging  Com- 
mittee, he  intends  to  pursue  this  issue 
through  the  hearing  process.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Senator 
HEim  on  this  important  issue.* 
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RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
GORTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  is  recognized  for  not  more 
than  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


JOBS  AND  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY—AN ALTERNATIVE  FEDER- 
AL BUDGET 

Mr.  CJORTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  here  to  propose  an  alternative 
Federal  budget,  jobs  and  economic  re- 
covery are  the  real  subject.  That  must 
be  the  goal  of  all  our  budget  delibera- 
tions. All  of  us  in  Congress  are  now  fa- 
miliar with  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal. There  is  a  great  deal  in  his  pro- 
posal which  must  be  taken  seriously. 


Indeed,  all  Members  and  their  staffs 
are  in  the  process  of  giving  his  budget 
careful  review. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  elements 
of  his  proposal  that  each  Member  can 
accept  as  well  as  parts  with  which  he 
or  she  will  differ.  Indeed  most  of  the 
discussion  that  I  have  heard  is  over 
the  particulars  of  the  President's 
budget. 

Today  I  would  like  to  change  the 
focus  of  this  debate  from  the  particu- 
lar to  the  general— by  asking  the  ques- 
tion—Is the  President's  proposal  ade- 
quate to  the  task  of  brine^g  about 
economic  recovery?  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  will  remember  the  following  lines 
from  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message: 

We  who  are  in  (jtovemment  must  take  the 
lead  in  restoring  the  economy.  The  single 
thing  that  can  start  the  wheels  of  Industry 
turning  again  is  further  reduction  of  inter- 
est rates.  Another  one  or  two  pjints  can 
mean  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs.  Right  now, 
with  inflation  as  low  as  it  is,  3.9  percent, 
there  is  room  for  Interest  rates  to  come 
down. 

Only  fear  prevents  their  reduction.  A 
lender,  as  we  luiow,  must  charge  an  interest 
rate  that  recovers  the  depreciated  value  of 
the  dollars  loaned.  That  depreciation  is.  of 
course,  the  amount  of  inflation.  Today,  in- 
terest rates  are  based  on  fear  that  Govern- 
ment will  resort  to  measures,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  that  will  send  inflation  zooming  again. 
We  who  serve  here  in  this  capital  must 
erase  that  fear  by  making  it  absolutely  clear 
that  we  will  not  stop  fighting  Inflation; 
that,  together,  we  will  do  only  those  things 
that  will  lead  to  lasting  economic  growth. 

The  President  is  precisely  correct. 
We  in  Government  must  take  the  lead 
in  restoring  the  economy.  The  ques- 
tion we  must  ask  of  the  President's 
pro(>osal,  or  any  other  budget  propos- 
al, is  simply  this:  is  it  adequate  to  the 
task  of  restoring  the  economy?  Almost 
12    million    Americans,    at    this    very 
moment,  are  out  of  work,  looking  for  a 
Job.  Millions  more  are  so  discouraged 
that  they   no  longer   even   look   for 
work.  The  return  of  prosperity  is  their 
best  hope,  indeed  their  only  true  hope. 
The  long  awaited  economic  recovery, 
I  am  certain,  has  already  begun.  But 
the  nature  of  the  economic  recovery 
we  will  enjoy  is  still  very  much  in 
doubt.    Current   forecasts   by    econo- 
mists in  and  out  of  Government  are 
for  a  slow  and  mild  recovery  at  best. 
The  real  Growth  rate  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  predicted  to  be  be- 
tween 1  and  2  percent  during  1983  and 
about    4    percent    thereafter,    which 
means  that  unemployment  will  not  for 
a  long  time  decline  significantly  from 
today's  intolerable  levels.  Such  a  re- 
covery is  likely  to  go  almost  unnoticed 
both  by  the  imemployed  and  by  busi- 
ness. 

Contrast,  however,  this  predicted 
limp  recovery  with  just  the  average 
historical  performance  of  our  economy 
during  recoveries  from  recessions  in 
the  past.  During  most  recovery  peri- 


ods, the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Nation's 
output  increased  by  more  than  6  per- 
cent during  the  first  year.  If  we  could 
expect  just  an  average  recovery  this 
year,  the  unemployment  rate  would 
decline  significantly  from  today's  in- 
tolerable levels.  Just  an  average  recov- 
ery would  provide  our  Nation's  busi- 
nesses with  the  opportunity  to  repair 
balance  sheets  which  have  been  sav- 
aged by  the  current  recession.  Just  an 
average  recovery  would  be  vigorous 
enough  to  allow  the  American  econo- 
my to  serve  as  an  engine  of  growth 
that  would  pull  the  Western  world  out 
of  the  prolonged  economic  slump  in 
which  it  has  languished  for  the  last  3 
years. 

The  difference  between  the  predict- 
ed recovery  and  the  average  recovery 
is  the  difference  between  a  recovery 
which  no  one  notices— in  which  high 
unemployment  and  a  high  level  of 
business  failures  become  the  norm- 
and  a  recovery  that  promotes  opportu- 
nity, prosperity  and  a  general  sense  of 
economic  well-being  for  our  citizens.  It 
is  the  difference  between  an  economy 
of  despair  and  an  economy  of  hope. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  choice— that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  the 
kind  of  economic  recovery  we  will 
have.  Moreover,  the  time  for  decision 
is  now  and  will  be  made  when  we  in 
Congress  adopt  the  Federal  budget  for 
1984.  The  main  reason  that  the  recov- 
ery Is  expected  to  be  subnormal  is  to 
be  found  within  the  Federal  budget. 
The  precise  reason  is  the  threat  posed 
by  the  staggeringly  large  projected 
budget  deficits. 

The  dismal  forecasts  made  for  our 
current  recovery  are  not  predicated  on 
the  assimiption  that  we  in  Congress 
will  do  nothing  about  the  huge  pro- 
jected budget  deficits,  but  on  the 
belief  that  we  wiU  do  too  little.  In  this 
event  the  prospect  is  either  for  stagna- 
tion or  the  return  of  inflation.  Neither 
result  is  acceptable.  If  we  do  too  little, 
the  Federal  Government  will  continue 
to  absorb  a  large  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's savings,  so  large  a  portion  that 
real  interest  rates  will  remain  high. 
The  recovery,  modest  as  it  will  be,  will 
eventully  stall.  So  if  we  do  too  little, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  continues  its 
inflation  fight,  the  resvUt  will  be  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  In  the  likely  event 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  abandons  its 
inflation  fight  to  deal  with  the  evolv- 
ing stagnation,  then  a  return  of  infla- 
tion will  be  the  inevitable  result.  We 
have  all  lived  through  that  situation 
before  so  I  need  not  belabor  what  It 
would  mean.  If  we  do  too  little  to  deal 
with  the  huge  future  budget  deficits, 
then  today's  dismal  economic  forecasts 
will  become  a  reality. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  too  little.  The 
modest  recovery  the  administration 
envisions  is  the  product  of  a  budget 
which  will  not  reduce  future  deficits 
enough  to  allow  real  interest  rates  to 


fall  sufficiently  far  to  stimulate  the 
more  rigorous  recovery  that  is  so  ur- 
gently needed.  The  President's  propos- 
al represents  a  modest  step  along  the 
road  to  economic  recovery,  but  I  feel 
that  we  must  move  further  and  faster 
along  that  road. 

But  as  I  stated  earlier,  we  do  have  a 
choice.  If  budget  deficits  are  the  cause 
of  our  problem,  then  squarely  facing 
up  to  the  challenge  of  reducing  them 
to  manageable  proportions  must  be 
the  solution.  If  we  choose  to  do  this, 
we  are  choosing  to  have  a  vigorous  re- 
covery and  the  return  of  long-term 
prosperity.  I  believe,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  choice 
between  creating  a  prosperous  econo- 
my and  a  stagnating  one  is  really  no 
choice  at  all.  We  simply  must  make 
the  sacrifices  required  to  insure  a  vig- 
orous recovery  and  we  must  do  so  now. 

We  must  pass  a  budget  for  1984  that 
will  insure  that  the  huge  deficits  will 
be  reduced  to  manageable  levels,  that 
wlU  cause  the  deficit  to  decline  in  each 
subsequent  year.  We  must  pass  a 
budget  that  steadily  reduces  the  pro- 
portion of  our  Nation's  output  that  is 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  We 
must  pass  a  budget  resolution  that  can 
be  balanced  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  must  do  this  not  because  there  is 
any  ultimate  virtue  in  a  budget  that 
possesses  all  of  these  qualities— there 
is  not.  We  must  do  this  because  pass- 
ing such  a  budget  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  a  strong,  vigorous  recovery. 
Passing  such  a  budget  is  the  only  way 
to  provide  the  number  of  jobs  needed 
in  our  economy  and  by  our  society. 

To  reach  this  goal  I  am  convinced  we 
must  adopt  a  policy  of  fiscal  austerity: 
nothing  else  will  do.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  people  virill  support 
such  a  policy  and  are  willing  to  make 
the  required  sacrifices,  provided— and 
it  is  a  big  provided— that  they  believe 
the  resulting  budget  to  be  fair,  that  it 
is  widely  perceived  that  everyone,  the 
well-to-do,  workers,  the  retired,  busi- 
ness and  Government  will  assiune  a 
fair  share.  Since  all  will  benefit  from 
the  return  of  prosperity,  all  must 
share  in  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
create  prosperity. 

One  road  to  this  goal,  perhaps  the 
only  road,  is  to  freeze  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government  for  1 
year  across  the  board  and  then  to 
allow  only  a  partial  thaw  thereafter. 
Now,  the  concept  of  a  freeze  of  Feder- 
al expenditures  means  different  things 
to  different  people.  Let  me  explain 
what  I  propose. 

The  budget  freeze  I  propose  does  not 
simply  freeze  the  1984  expenditures  of 
every  Government  program  at  the 
1983  level.  It  would  be  neither  respon- 
sible nor  fair  to  do  this.  Rather,  it  im- 
poses a  freeze  upon  the  various  spend- 
ing categories.  All  budget  categories, 
entitlements,  the  discretionary  spend- 
ing programs  and  revenue  laws,  will  be 
affected,  but  the  Congress  would  be  al- 


lowed to  make  decisions  within  each 
category  for  changes  the  national  in- 
terest requires. 

I  propose,  for  the  discretionary  pro- 
grams, that  the  total  of  all  nondef  ense 
spending  be  frozen  at  the  1983  spend- 
ing levels  for  the  next  4  years.  These 
programs  have  been  severely  pnmed 
in  the  past  and  should  not  be  subject- 
ed, as  a  group,  to  future  cuts,  even  to 
the  extent  now  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration but  neither  do  I  feel  we 
can  allow  them  to  expand  further 
until  we  have  our  Nation's  financial 
house  in  order.  The  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  can,  under  my 
plan,  reallocate  among  programs, 
spending  more  for  one  by  spending 
less  for  another  so  long  as  overall  ex- 
penditures do  not  increase  for  the 
next  4  years. 

In  my  plan,  the  budget  authority  for 
national  defense  for  the  next  year 
would  be  frozen  at  the  level  we  au- 
thorized for  this  year,  though  commit- 
ments already  made  will  result  in  an 
increase  of  outlays  of  about  7  percent 
from  1983  to  1984.  The  level  currently 
proposed  for  1984  would  be  allowed  to 
occtir  instead  in  1985  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  our  defense  buildup,  which  meets 
the  need  for  assured  national  security 
would  be  stretched  out  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  affordable.  We  would  still 
end  up  with  the  defenses  we  need,  but 
the  buildup  would  take  1  year  longer. 

The  entitlement  programs  would 
also  be  included  in  our  effort  toward 
fiscal  restraint.  The  entitlement  pro- 
grams have  been  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
more  people  are  qualifying  for  these 
programs.  The  second  is  that  most  en- 
titlement programs  are  indexed  to  in- 
flation, or  to  the  costs  of  medical  serv- 
ices, which  causes  pajmaents  to  in- 
crease automatically  with  the  rise  in 
prices.  Indeed,  it  has  been  forcefully 
argued  that  many  of  these  programs 
are  overindexed  so  that  payments  ac- 
tually increase  more  rapidly  than  do 
prices.  I  propose  that  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  all  entitlement  pro- 
grams be  frozen  for  next  year  and, 
after  skipping  that  year,  that  a  differ- 
ent and  more  realistic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment formula  be  adopted.  In  addi- 
tion, my  plan  proposes  similar  savings 
for  the  nonindexed  entitlement  pro- 
grams such  as  medicare  and  medicaid. 

This  proposed  budget  freeze  would 
also  extend  to  the  tax  laws.  I  propose 
that  we  apply  the  concept  of  a  freeze 
to  the  Tax  Code  for  1  year.  This  would 
require  that  one-half  the  scheduled 
10-percent  reduction  in  personal 
income  taxes  for  this  year  be  delayed 
until  next  year  and  the  beginning  of 
tax  indexing  delayed  for  2  years  until 
1987.  The  need  for  stimulus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  recovery  requires  some 
tax  cut  this  year;  the  need  for  fairness 
and  equity  requires  sacrifices  by  tax- 
payers and  thus  demands  the  post- 
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to  add.  however,  that  my 
budget   does   not   foreclose 
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interest  rates  will  fall.  Business  will 
iace  lower  costs  of  investing.  Consum- 
ers will  increase  their  demand  for 
houses,  automobiles,  and  other  con- 
sumer durables.  Even  the  cost  of  car- 
rying inventories  will  decline.  All  of 
this  will  translate  into  new  jobs. 

Although  I  assume  only  an  average 
recovery,  the  impact  on  jobs  is  signifi- 
cant. My  proposal  would  create  almost 
5  million  new  jobs  between  now  and 
1987.  half  of  them  in  1984.  Restoring 
the  fundamental  health  of  the  econo- 
my by  reducing  the  massive  deficits 
which  hang  over  our  financial  markets 
is  the  best  jobs  bill  we  can  possibly 
pass. 

It  is  possible  to  put  our  fiscal  house 
in  order.  Although  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  accept  many  of  these  proposals,  the 
rewards  of  doing  so  will  be  great.  If  we 
adopt  a  budget  similar  to  the  one  I 
propose,  I  believe  that  we  will  have 


also  chosen  a  vigorous  economic  recov- 
ery which  is  the  prelude  to  a  long- 
term  prosperity.  When  this  happens, 
the  rise  In  national  income  and  the 
fall  in  unemployment  will  cause  the 
budget  deficits  to  decline  still  further. 
In  fact,  if  a  budget  similar  to  mine  is 
adopted  and  as  a  result  the  economy 
enjoys  a  just  average  recovery,  then 
the  predicted  remaining  deficits  will 
not  be  a  problem.  We  will  be  close  to  a 
balanced  budget  and  our  fiscal  house 
in  order.  Perhaps  this  is  a  Utopian 
goal— but  it  is  the  only  goal  worth 
striving  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  four  page 
siunmary  of  my  proposal  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[In  Wions  of  dolarj) 
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58 
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Theporton  Budget  significantly  reduces  the  serious  outyear  deficits.  The  projected  deficit  In  1984  is  reduced  by  almost  one-third,  the 
projecU  1 1987  deficit  by  almost  two-thirds. 

COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
[In  pncant] 


Unonploynwnt  rate 


Ileal  irowth  rate 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 
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L5 
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7.7 
8.5 
9.0 


7.0 
7.8 
84 


6.4 
7.0 
8.0 


6.0 
4.0 
4.7 


4.2 
4.0 
4.1 


4.0 
4.0 
3.7 


4.0 
4.0 
3.5 


TABLE  2.-0UTIAYS.  REVENUES,  AND  DEFICITS  UNDER  REAGAN  AND  GORTON  BUDGH,  FISCAL  YEARS  1984-87  (CBO  BASEUNE  ESTIMATES) 

(In  bilions  of  (Ubn] 
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TABLE  2.-0UTIAYS.  REVENUES,  AND  DEFICITS  UNDER  REAGAN  AND  GORTON  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEARS  1984-87  (CBO  BASELINE  ESnMATES)-Continued 

[In  Mton  of  Mton) 
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Net  pn«osod  deficit  dedudMS 

FHuldefibl 

Final  defidt  as  percent  of  GNP 

Outlays  as  percent  of  GNP.. 
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$174 
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$139 


$42 
$173 


$96 

$119 


$46 

$185 


$133 
$9( 


$71 
$179 


$159 
$91 


4.9 
23 


3.9 
23 


44 

22.5 


30 
22 


44 

22 


13 
215 


3.9 
21.5 


2.0 
21 


TABLE  3.-G0RT0N  PLAN  (PREUMINARY  ESTIMATES) 
[In  bHorK  of  doln] 
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1985 
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Revenue  increases: 

SubM  onMialf  of  OASOI  benefits  to  income  tai - 

Oil  mport  lee,  net  ($5  per  barrel) ■T:^r:::^:^^:.^""i^'iii*t"^'^ 

Reduce  llie  July  1983  tax  cut  to  5  percent  akw  addKnnal  In  oil  o(  5  p(n»t  ■  J«|f  19(4,  IM  mtf 


tir2i«»- 


-3 
-10 
-12 


-9 
■  10 
-10 


-10 
-10 
-26 


-11 
-10 
-33 


Total  revenue  mcreasts  (reduction  in  deficit) 


'^^^rS?^  budget  arittorrty  for  fiscal  year  1984  at  liscal  year  1983  er««ed  level;  tl»  f*^ 

Freen  nondeferaTdiretionary  outlays  at  fiscal  year  1983  enacted  level  m  all  yws  -  • 


Freen  civilian  agency  pay  rarses  lor  1  year;  then  alio*  4  peromt  'i<<''*SI^^!S'^Sfi;ii'^iii:i:tiiii~iii 
Free»  all  Cau?lor  1  ji»;  a**  CH  miniB  2  percent  lor  adi  year  (imafttr  (laMe  SSI  and  M  siMpt  tiM  m 

Sor^  security 

Molber 

Hold  medicare  to  oneJiall  projected  increase — 

Hold  medicaid  to  one^  proiected  mcrease - : 

Assume  agricufture  PK  orogram 


I): 


Savings  Ni  net  interest  due  to  reduction  in  deficit... 


-1< 

-22 

-18 

-6 

-13 

-18 

-24 

-2 

-3 

-3 
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-16 

-20 

_• 

-4 

-5 

_4 

—8 

-14 

-21 

_| 

_2 

-3 

-S 

_3 

-9 

-17 

-27 

Total  outlay  decreases... 
Total  deficit  reduction 


-40 
-65 


-72 
-101 


-93 
-139 


-111 
-165 


New  initiatives; 

Eamomic  stimulus: 

Quayle4latcli  |ols  proposal 

Hnsing  stimulus  program 

Education: 

Science  and  matliematics  education  proposal. 
Education  Savings  Act 


Researck  and  devetanenl:  Natinai  research  rccouery  progmn.. 
Uitan  development:  Enterprise  mes  (Bosdwltz) 

Total  outlay  increases - ~ 


2      . 
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0J5 
1.5 
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.1 


li 

035 

1.5 
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32 


IS 

0J5 

1.5 
75 
58 


2.S 

035 

15 
.75 
77 


h7.2 


+5.4 


+  57 


h59 


Gorton  plan  deficit.. 


139 


119 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  just  a  moment  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton)  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts in  seeking  a  soimd  fiscal  policy 
for  this  country.  He  has  once  again 
prepared  a  resporjsible  and  balanced 
plan  to  reduce  future  deficits  while  at 
the  same  time  including  several  initia- 
tives to  address  the  present  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The  Senator's  proposal  is  a  modified 
freeze  which  recognizes  that  the 
budget  cannot  stand  still— that  flexi- 
bility is  needed  to  address  new  de- 
mands and  larger  clienteles.  This  plan 
represents,  as  ultimately  the  budget 
must,  a  series  of  difficult  decisions  and 
policy  choices.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  in  this  Chamber  who  would 
make  different  decisions  on  some  of 
the  components  of  this  package,  but 
our  options  are  limited.  It  Is  efforts 
such  as  this,  representing  different 
points  of  view,  that  enlighten  us  all  as 
to  the  nature  of  those  options. 

This  body  will,  in  just  a  few  short 
weeks,  be  debating  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution,  which  will  out- 
line   the    congressional    strategy    for 


dealing  with  our  fiscal  dilemma.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  today 
made  a  major  contribution  to  those 
upcoming  deliberations  and  I  know 
that  he  will  continue  to  contribute  in 
both  the  Budget  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  in  this  Chamber. 

1  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  many  of 
my  colleagues  when  I  congratulate 
and  thank  Senator  Gortom  for  devel- 
oping and  sharing  with  us  this 
thoughtful  proposal. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  have  remaining  under  the 
special  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  7V4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Washington  if  I  might  be  yielded 

2  minutes  of  his  time  under  that  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  Senator  is  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  comment  very  briefly  on  the  state- 


ment and  proposal  just  entered  in  the 
Record  by  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

As  we  have  come  to  expect  from  him 
over  the  last  2  years,  his  work  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  his  knowledge 
of  this  subject  are  probably  not 
equaled  by  many  among  us.  This  pro- 
posal is  thoughtful,  it  is  precise,  and  it 
directs  itself  to  that  problem  which 
has  been  the  national  debate  for  the 
last  2  years  and  will  be  the  national 
debate  for  the  next  2,  namely  whether 
or  not  proposals  by  the  administra- 
tion, although  very  well-intended,  go 
far  enough  to  sufficiently  reduce  these 
enormous  deficits  which  are.  in  fact, 
continuing  to  retard  -the  kind  of 
healthy  growth  this  economy  needs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administra- 
tion itself  in  its  projections  shows  a 
growth  rate  which,  under  any  other 
normal  circumstances,  would  be  con- 
sidered far  from  satisfactory,  and  the 
reason  for  that,  of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  that  the  deficits  assumed  in 
this  proposal  are  still  looming  very 
large. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  laid  before  the  Senate  this 
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that  the  Budget  Committee  will  give 
his  plan  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


as  we  start  debate  on  the 

-esolution     in     the     coming 

ve  will  find  many  of  the  sa- 

._  contained  within  this  pro- 

my  friend  from  Washington 

(  ventually   adopted   in  some 

Congress. 

the  Senator  from  Washing- 

y^lding  me  time. 

subsequently  said: 

earlier  today  the  distin- 

Senator    from    Washington, 

jorton.  introduced  into  the 

proposed  budget  plan,  call- 

I  he  attention  of  the  Senate  as 

to  a  1984  through  1988 

for  our  country. 

I  want  to  commend 

from    Washington    for 

this  plan  to  the  attention  of 

He  is  a  valued  member  of 

Committee.  His  commit- 

solving    the    Government's 

and  his  diligence  are 

evident  in  the  plan  he  has 

the  Senate  today. 

involves  considerable  fiscal 

,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  fully 

in  the  Budget  Committee.  I 

that  individual  Senators  will 

qu«  stions  about  various  elements 

pi  ui.  But  we  will  all  profit  from 

the  Senator's  ideas  before  us.  I 

has  done  the  Senate  great 


coi  icems 


S  inator 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


own  part,  let  me  say  that  I 
about  some  aspects  of 
I  wiU  want  to  hear  more  de- 
abtut   the   Senator's   reasoning 
several  elements  of  his  plan.  I 
waqt  to  suggest  to  him  some  pos- 
matives.  But  this  would  no 
the  case  with  any  plan  devel- 
any   Senator— just    as   any 
would  have  questions, 
and   alternatives    to    any 
I  might  suggest. 
_  this,  however,  detracts  from 
that  by  bringing  this  plan  to 
I,  the  distinguished  Senator 
Wishington  has  helped  start  the 
he  process  of  suggestion,  ne- 
..  and  compromise  that  will  ul- 
lead  us  to  a  budget  plan  that 
.  of  xis  can  support, 
an  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
more  austere  than  the  Presl- 
^dget.  It  contains  lower  defi- 
the  President  has  proposed, 
cduld  agree  on  a  plan  with  defi- 
;his  size,  it  would  help  speed 
economic   recovery   that  we   all 
again,  let  me  commend  the 
for  his  efforts.  I  assure  him 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA'S 
73D  ANNIVERSARY  AND 

ANNUAL      REPORT      TO      CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  year  marks  the  73d  anniversary  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  Febru- 
ary 6-12  has  been  designated  as  the  of- 
ficial "Scouting  Anniversary  Week." 
This  celebration  is  a  significant  event 
for  youth  members,  Scouting  units, 
districts,  councils,  and  the  national  or- 
ganization, and  it  will  involve  all  Cub 
Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Explorers,  and 
adult  leaders  nationwide. 

The  73d  anniversary  celebration  will 
serve  as  the  kickoff  event  for  the  new 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  theme.  "Catch- 
ing the  Scouting  Spirit."  This  theme  Is 
designed  to  increase  public  awareness 
of  Scouting  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
greater  participation,  as  well  as  en- 
courage community  and  financial  sup- 
port. 

Today,  Scouting  is  recognized  as  the 
largest  and  most  influential  youth 
movement  in  the  free  world,  with  over 
15  million  members  in  120  countries. 
Of  those  15  million.  4.7  million  are 
members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
lc& 

since  the  founding  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  1910.  more  than  91  million  boys 
in  America  have  participated  as  Cub 
Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and/or  Explorers. 
Presently,  there  are  over  1  million  in- 
dividuals serving  in  leadership  capac- 
ities in  the  more  than  130,000  packs, 
troops,  and  posts  across  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  "to  provide  an  educational 
program  for  boys  and  young  adults  to 
build  character,  to  train  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  participating  citizenship, 
and  to  develop  personal  fitness." 
Scouting  is  a  wholesome  experience, 
and  one  in  which  every  boy  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate. 
Its  emphasis  on  duty  to  God,  loyalty 
to  one's  covmtry  and  respect  for  its 
laws,  and  service  to  others  exemplifies 
the  very  essence  of  the  American  char- 
acter. 

While  Scouting  continues  to  adhere 
to  these  fundamental  principles,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  proven  its 
adaptability  to  a  changing  world.  In 
keeping  pace  with  man's  irmovations. 
Scouting  provides  a  diverse  education- 
al experience  where  age-old  tech- 
niques are  taught  alongside  modem 
technological  advancements.  For  ex- 


ample, no  longer  do  Scouts  look  to  the 
stars  merely  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing geographical  direction.  Rather,  the 
study  of  space  exploration  has  enabled 
Scouts  to  better  understand  our  iml- 
verse  and  has  reminded  them  that  the 
stars  are  truly  within  man's  reach. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  numerous  ways 
in  which  the  total  Scouting  experience 
shapes  young  men  to  become  well- 
rounded  individuals. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  a 
strong  and  viable  organization  in 
today's  society,  and  it  has  improved 
with  age.  Its  past  is  glorious,  and  its 
future  bright.  Indeed,  there  has  never 
been  a  more  exciting  time  to  be  a 
Scout  than  the  present.  I  realize  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  have  been  involved  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  I  know 
that  they  join  me  in  supporting  the 
goals  and  ideals  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion. Scouting  is  an  organization 
which  represents  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  excellence  in  all  areas  of  life. 
For  this  reason,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  deserves  our  highest  praise. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  met  with 
a  delegation  representing  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  receive,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  its  annual  report 
to  Congress.  A  copy  of  this  report  was 
also  received  by  Congressman  Frank 
HoRTON  of  New  York  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  report 
is  a  condensed  version  of  the  1982 
report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  the  full  report  will  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  in  May. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  recognize  the 
seven  members  of  this  delegation  who 
have  been  selected  as  the  most  out- 
standing members  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
one  of  the  members  of  this  delegation 
because  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State 
which    I    represent.    Michael    Brian 
Wilson  is  a  10  year  old  from  Bamberg, 
S.C,  and  of  the  thousands  of  Cub 
Scouts  In  our  State  and  the  over  1.6 
million  Cub  Scouts  in  America,  Brian 
was  chosen  as  this  year's  Cub  Scout 
national  youth  representative.  This  is 
a  notable  honor,  and  I  know  that  his 
parents.  Jimmy  and  Gamett  Wilson, 
share  in  his  pride  for  this  distinction. 
Likewise,  the  other  members  of  this 
delegation  can  be  proud  of  their  re- 
spective achievements,  and  they  can 
take  pride  in  knowing  that  they  have 
represented  well  the  entire  Scouting 
community.  They  include:  Boy  Scouts 
national  youth  representative  Michael 
B.  Vaughn.  17.  of  Tulsa,  Okla.;  nation- 
al Explorer  president  David  R.  Green- 
field,  19,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Juan- 
Peyton  Menendez,  14,  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  Erik  Simula,  17.  of  Duluth. 
Minn.,   recipients  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America's  1982  Youth  Leadership  in 
America  Awards;  Alexander  M.  Hol- 
slnger,  13,  of  Normal,  111.,  who  became 
the  Nation's  1  millionth  Eagle  Scout; 


and  Robert  A.  Wade.  19.  of  Delta. 
Ohio,  who  Is  the  newly-elected  nation- 
al chief  of  the  Order  of  the  Arrow, 
Scouting's  service-oriented  fellowship 
of  honor  campers. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  its  73d  anni- 
versary, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  its  Annual  Report  to  Congress 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  May  we  in  the 
Senate  offer  our  deepest  appreciation 
to  them  for  the  invaluable  service  they 
render  to  the  community  and  our 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1982  Report  to  the  Natior,  Boy  Scoots  or 
America 
In  1982,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
showed  a  gain  In  membership  that  was  the 
largest  since  1968  and  the  third  consecutive 
year  of  gain.  At  the  end  of  the  year. 
3.340.685  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Ex- 
plorers were  enjoying  Scouting  in  132.360 
packs,  troops,  and  posts.  In  addition,  there 
were  84.039  boys  registered  as  Tiger  Cubs. 

All  units  are  chartered  to  a  community  or- 
ganization that  provides  qualified  leaders, 
meeting  facilities,  and  program  direction  for 
young  people.  Major  users  of  the  Scouting 
program  are  religious  bodies,  civic  and  com- 
munity organizations,  schools,  and  PTA's. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  was  the 
Foundations  for  Growth  program  that  was 
kiclied  off  in  the  fall.  The  four  phases  of 
this  program  are: 

Tiger  Cubs.  BSA.  This  new  program 
brings  Scouting  to  the  second-grade.  7-year- 
old  boys  and  an  adult  family  member.  The 
Tiger  Cub  and  his  partner  work  on  projects 
together  and  get  together  monthly  with 
their  group  for  sharing  and  a  group  project. 
Bear  enrichment.  New  excitement  and 
flexibUity  for  the  second  year  of  Cub  Scout- 
ing is  found  in  12  new  achievements  added 
to  the  Bear  Cub  Scout  Book.  The  9-year/old 
boy  can  choose  12  achievements  from 
among  the  24  now  offered. 

Today's  Family.  This  program  improves 
Scouting's  service  to  youth  from  single- 
parent  or  dual-earner  families.  It  also  ex- 
tends Scouting's  impact  beyond  those  served 
by  the  regular  Scouting  program.  Today's 
Family  includes  the  Prepared  for  Today  ac- 
tivity book  designed  to  help  6-  to  11-year- 
olds  be  more  sell-reliant  in  their  home  and 
neighborhood,  particularly  when  adults  are 
not  present.  Prepared  for  Today  is  for  non- 
Scouts  as  well  as  Scouts. 

Explorer  marketing.  Expands  awareness 
of  Exploring  and  its  values  to  teens,  coun- 
selors, teachers,  potential  advisors,  and 
chartered  organizations  through  special 
presentations. 

Another  highlight  was  the  awarding  of 
the  millionth  Eagle  badge  in  September. 
The  recipient  was  13-year-old  Alexander  M. 
Holslnger.  Normal,  III.  He  is  a  member  of 
Chlddix  Junior  High  School  Troop  29. 
Earned  by  only  2.5  percent  of  the  young 
men  who  enroll  as  Boy  Scouts,  the  Eagle 
Award  was  first  presented  in  1912. 

A  total  of  5.516  Eagle  Scouts  joined  the 
National  Eagle  Scout  Association,  bringing 
the  membership  to  66,841  on  December  31. 
Also  during  1982.  NESA  presented  36 
Scoutmaster  Awards  to  recognize  outstand- 
ing Scoutmasters  who  guide  youth  members 
to  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 


During  1982.  the  National  Court  of  Honor 
recognized  the  heroic,  lifesaving.  and  meri- 
torious acts  of  youth  and  adult  members. 
Five  persons  were  recognized  for  unusual 
heroism  in  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life 
with  the  Honor  Medal  With  Croased  Palms. 
18  Honor  Medals  were  presented  for  hero- 
ism In  saving  lives  at  the  risk  of  their  own. 
51  Heroism  Awards  were  presented  for 
heroic  acts,  and  137  Medals  of  Merit  were 
presented  for  outstanding  acte  of  service  of 
exceptional  character.  Forty-one  distin- 
guished citizens  received  the  Distinguished 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  22,868  youth  mem- 
bers achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  Local 
councils  presented  2,553  SUver  Beaver 
Awards,  the  six  regions  presented  43  SUver 
Antelope  Awards,  and  the  National  CouncU 
presented  15  Silver  Buffalo  Awards. 

Outdoor  activity  is  the  backbone  of  Scout- 
ing. Youth  enjoy  the  hiking,  camping,  swim- 
ming, boating,  canoeing,  and  touring.  More 
than  600  local  councU  camps  were  open  last 
summer  to  accommodate  440.935  Boy  Scouts 
from  32.109  troops  in  long-term  camping  ex- 
periences. Another  21.822  older  Scouts  and 
Explorers  participated  in  special  experi- 
ences at  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America's  high- 
adventure  bases  in  New  Mexico.  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin.  Marine,  and  Florida. 

Membership  in  the  Order  of  the  Arrow,  a 
brotherhood  of  honor  campers,  reached 
144  965  In  1982.  At  the  planning  meeting  In 
December.  National  Chief  Robert  Wade. 
Delta.  Ohio,  and  National  Vice-Chief  WU- 
liam  OTuel,  HarieyviUe,  S.C.  were  elected. 
In  1982.  the  Youth  Leadership  in  America 
Award  program  was  Instituted.  It  is  de- 
signed to  recognize  the  youth  leaders  of  Boy 
Scout  troops  and  Explorer  posts.  It  is 
awarded  based  on  the  fulfillment  of  leader- 
ship reauirements.  A  nationwide  competi- 
tion was  held  to  select  the  ouUtanding 
senior  patrol  leader  and  Explorer  post  presi- 
dent. The  first  to  win  this  competition  are 
Post  President  Erik  Simula.  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  Senior  Patrol  Leader  Juan  Peyton  Men- 
endez, Sacramento,  Calif. 

Some  of  the  national  evente  conducted  in 
1982  were:  the  1982  National  CouncU  Meet- 
ing, May  20-22  in  Atlanta,  the  12th  National 
Explorer  Congress.  March  23-26.  in  Phila- 
delphia; the  National  Explorer  Olympics. 
July  11-17.  at  Colorado  SUte  University. 
Fort  CoUins:  National  InvlUtional  White 
River  Canoe  Race,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Nation- 
al Explorer  Sailing  Championships,  held  at 
BSAs  Florida  Gateway  High  Adventure 
Base;  National  Explorer  Air  Rifle  Champi- 
onships, at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy National  InvlUtional  Surfing  Confer- 
ence, Honolulu:  National  Explorer  Winter 
Games.  Duluth.  Minn.;  and  the  Reader's 
Digest  Association-Boy  Scouts  of  America 
National  Public  Speaking  Contest. 

There  are  33  religious  emblems  available 
to  youth  members  through  their  churches. 
During  1982,  58.741  Cub  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts, 
and  Explorers  earned  the  religious  emblems 
of  their  faith.  Also,  4,751  adult  Scouter  rec- 
ognitions were  approved. 

The  George  Meany  Award  for  outstanding 
service  to  youth  through  Scouting  was  pre- 
sented to  89  adult  leaders  who  are  members 
of  organized  labor.  The  Whitney  M.  Young. 
Jr.,  Service  Award  was  presented  to  34  com- 
munity leaders  and  organizations  for  out- 
standing work  in  bringing  Scouting  to  low- 
income  areas. 

Local  Boy  Scoute  of  America  councils  uU- 
lized  the  theme  "Footsteps  of  the  Founder," 
the  75th  anniversary  celebration  of  world 
Scouting  as  part  of  the  programs  in  summer 
camps.  Cub  Scout  day  camps,  district  and 


local  camporees,  and  Scouting  shows.  Mem- 
ber»,  leaders,  and  the  public  were  able  to  re- 
flect on  the  tremendous  progress  of  w6rld 
Scouting  since  lU  founding  at  Brownsea 
Island  in  1907. 

About  4.000  American  youth  and  leaders 
are  preparing  for  the  XV  Worid  Scout  Jam- 
boree to  be  held  July  4.  1983.  in  Kananaskls 
County,  a  provincial  park  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  The  Jamboree  wiU  be  an  encamp- 
ment of  15.000  Scoute  and  leaders  represent- 
ing virtuaUy  all  of  the  117  Scout  associa- 
tions or  countries  in  the  free  worid. 

A  new  Cub  Scout  htader  Bock  was  pub- 
Usbed  in  1982.  It  replaces  five  books  for  Cub 
Scout  leaders  and  provides  a  wealth  of  In- 
formation combined  into  one  volume. 

Scouting  would  not  be  possible  if  it  were 
not  for  Ite  more  than  a  milUon  committed 
volunteers.  These  leaders  are  appreciated 
for  the  countless  hours  which  are  devoted 
to  our  youth  wedi  In  and  week  out.  Their 
work  Is  especially  appreciated  In  these  trou- 
bled times  when  we  know  that  a  youth  with 
a  Scouting  badcground  Is  more  likely  to  be 
an  asset  to  his  community;  If  the  efforts  of  a 
leader,  who  was  important  in  the  life  of  a 
boy,  can  divert  him  from  a  life  of  crime  or 
dependence  on  welfare,  then  that  leader  has 
made  an  important  contribution  that 
cannot  be  described  In  words  or  statistics. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Boy  Scoute  of 
America  to  provide  for  youth  members  an 
effective  program  designed  to  buUd  desira- 
ble qualities  of  character,  to  train  in  the  re- 
sponslbUities  of  participating  citizenship, 
and  to  help  them  develop  In  personal  fltr 
ness— mental,  moral,  physical,  and  splritxiaL 
Edward  C.  Jouuoah  III. 

Prenignt, 
J.  L.  T*u. 

Chief  Scout  Executive. 


THE  PAIR  INSURANCE 
PRACTICES  ACT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
S.  372,  the  Fair  Insurance  Practices 
Act,  which  was  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1983.  The  legislation  is  similar 
to  S.  2204  which  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  at  the 
end  of  the  97th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  the  insur- 
ance marketplace.  The  legislation 
makes  it  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
action  for  an  Insurer,  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
to  refuse  to  make  or  negotiate  a  con- 
tract of  insurance  of  the  type  ordinari- 
ly made  by  the  insurer  or  to  treat  an 
applicant  or  insured  differently  than 
the  insurer  treats  others  with  respect 
to  the  terms,  conditions,  rates,  bene- 
fits, or  requirements  of  an  insurance 
contract. 

Fundamental  to  civil  rights  policy  in 
the  United  States  is  that  no  individual 
be  treated  differently  because  of  his  or 
her  membership  in  a  racial,  sexual,  re- 
ligious, or  ethnic  group.  And  certainly 
serious  efforts  have  been  made  in  com- 
bating discrimination  in  our  society 
over  the  past  decade.  Laws  have  been 
enacted  such  as  title  VII  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  employment;  title  VIII 
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of  the  Civ  1  Rights  Act  of  1968.  prohib- 
iting disc  -imination  in  housing;  and 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act, 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  con- 
sumer cndit  and  finance.  S.  372  fol- 
lows the  1  lattem  of  these  present  laws 
to  prohibi  t  discrimination  in  insurance 
and  annu:  ties. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Ccmmittee  on  July  15,  1982, 
presented  evidence  that  discrimination 
on  the  bssis  of  sex  in  Insurance  does 
exist.  Poi  example,  young  men  pay 
higher  piemiums  for  auto  insurance 
than  young  women.  Men  must  pay 
higher  pr  tmlums  for  the  same  amount 
of  life  iisurance  than  do  women. 
Women  n  ceive  smaller  monthly  annu- 
ity paymc  nts  than  do  men.  Women  re- 
ceive lower  monthly  retirement  bene- 
fits than  nen  who  have  paid  identical 
premiums .  Premium  rates  in  disability 
insurance  are  often  much  higher  for 
women  tl  an  for  men  carrying  identi- 
cal covers  ge.  Female  policyholders  pay 
considera  )ly  more  for  health  insur- 
ance thar  male  policyholders. 

Membeis  of  the  insurance  industry 
have  oppjsed  the  legislation  arguing 
that  theie  is  statistical  justification 
for  different  rates  based  on  sex.  But 
many  of  these  arguments  fail  upon 
careful  ( xamination.  For  example, 
there  is  no  objection  to  basing  a  life 
insurance  policy's  rates  on  an  individ- 
ual's exp»cted  life  span.  However,  if 
gender  is  the  only  criterion  used  to  de- 
termine Isngevity,  it  is  clearly  unfair 
and  relatively  unreliable.  Instead  of 
consider!]  ig  sex  with  all  the  other  cri- 
teria, ind  istry  has  chosen  to  concen- 
trate exc  usively  on  it.  The  industry 
-has  ignor  ;d  other,  more  accurate  clas- 
sification criteria,  such  as  family 
health  hi  story,  physical  condition,  rec- 
reational and  occupational  activities. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  legislation 
would  nqt  interfere  with  any  States 
power  to  regulate  the  Insurance  indxis- 
try.  No  iiew  Federal  bureaucracy  for 
administi  ation  or  enforcement  is  es- 
tablished Primary  jurisdiction  is 
placed  in  the  States  to  deal  with  dis- 
criminatim  in  insurance  and  annu- 
ities. 

Membe-s  of  the  public  supporting 
this  legis  ation  are  diverse  and  include 
the  foUoi  ring: 

AJ-L-C  I.O.,  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Per*  ins.  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors.  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  An  lerican  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, Ame  rlcan  Nurses  Association.  Ameri- 
can Veten  ns  Committee,  Inc.,  Anti-Defama- 
tion Lea^  e  of  B'nai  B'rith,  Center  for  Na- 
tioiul  Po  licy  Review.  Coal  Employment 
Project,  displaced  Homemakers  Network, 
Inc.,  Jewiih  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A., 
Leadershi »  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mexicar -American  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
N.AJi.C.P ,  National  Association  of  Farm- 
workers G  rganizaitons.  National  Association 
of  SocialjWorkers,  National  Catholic  Con- 
ference fjr  Interracial  Jiistice,  National 
Communi  y  Action  Agency  Directors  Asso- 
ciation,     National    Conference    of    Black 


Mayors.  Inc.,  National  Consumers  League, 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Nation- 
al Council  of  Negro  Women,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Womens  Clubs, 
National  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.,  National  Insur- 
ance Consumer  Organization,  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women  (N.O.W.). 

National  Urban  League,  National 
Women's  Party,  National  Women's  Health 
Network,  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus,  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Women's  Div.,  General  Board  of  Global 
Ministries,  United  Methodist  Church,  Older 
Womens  League,  Organizaiton  of  Chinese 
Americans,  Rural  American  Women,  United 
Automobile.  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America  (U-A.W.),  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington 
Office.  Episcopal  Church,  Women's  Equity 
Action  League  (W.E.A.L.),  Women's  Law 
Project,  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
Women,  U.S.A. 

The  Fair  Insurance  Practices  Act  is 
an  important  step  in  insuring  both 
equal  rights  and  economic  equity  for 
women.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
and  look  forward  to  in-depth  hearings 
on  this  important  issue  early  this  ses- 
sion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  EUGENE 
HENRY  RIETZKE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
recent  death  of  my  good  friend, 
Eugene  Henry  Rietzke,  of  McLean, 
Va..  an  inspirational  leader  in  the  field 
of  technical  education.  To  his  lovely 
wife,  Lillie  Lou,  and  his  fine  family, 
whom  he  loved  so  much,  Nancy  and  I 
offer  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Rietzke  was  an  extremely  talent- 
ed individual  and  was  well  known  in 
social  and  business  circles.  He  has 
been  described  as  a  crusader,  a  patriot, 
and  an  electronic-engineering  wizard. 
Indeed,  Eugene  Rietzke  was  all  these 
things  and  more. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he  joined 
the  U.S.  Navy  at  the  age  of  20.  Then, 
at  age  27,  Mr.  Rietzke  began  his  engi- 
neering career  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
He  did  so  with  no  money,  but  only 
with  the  goal  of  devoting  his  lifetime 
to  higher  education  in  the  field  of  en- 
gineering technology. 

The  word  "first"  has  always  been 
closely  associated  with  Mr.  Rietzke's 
career.  Starting  as  an  amateur  wireless 
operator  in  high  school,  he  went  on  to 
become  chief  Instructor  of  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Advanced  Radio  Materiel 
School  at  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory In  Washington.  D.C.,  in  1924.  A 
successful  administrator  and  educa- 
tion enthusiast,  Mr.  Rietzke.  while  in 
the  Navy,  founded  the  Capitol  Radio 
Engineering  Institute  in  1927,  which 
later  became  the  McGraw  Hill  Con- 
tinuing Education  Center.  The  Capivol 
Radio  Engineering  Institute  was  oran- 
ized  as  the  first  educational  institution 
of  its  kind  with  the  specific  objective 
of  providing  home  study  programs  in 


advanced  electronics  engineering  tech- 
nology. 

Throughout  the  thirties  and  forties, 
as  the  Capitol  Radio  Engineering  In- 
stitute expanded.  Mr.  Rietzke  devel- 
oped special  training  programs  for  the 
military  in  radio  technology.  During 
World  War  II,  the  Institute  operated  a 
branch  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  where 
approximately  3,000  civilians,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, were  trained  to  work  in  war  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Rietzke's  commitment  to  the 
field  of  electronic  engineering  was 
tnily  evident  in  his  dynamic  crusade 
for  one  of  the  most  practical  and  ef- 
fective means  of  education:  profession- 
al development  through  home  study. 
In  1958,  he  developed  the  first  ad- 
vanced home  study  programs  in  nucle- 
ar-engineering technology.  That  same 
year,  in  an  effort  to  introduce  this  val- 
uable educational  concept  to  the  Eiiro- 
pean  Common  Market,  the  Capitol 
Radio  Engineering  Institute  Interna- 
tional was  established  with  its  head- 
quarters located  in  London,  England. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  continuing 
education  in  the  field  of  engineering. 
Mr.  Rietzke  pioneered  special  pro- 
grams to  enable  graduate  engineers  to 
keep  pace  with  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Eugene 
Rietzke.  the  Capitol  Radio  Engineer- 
ing Institute  met  the  instructional 
needs  of  those  in  government,  private 
industry,  and  defense  technology.  The 
institute's  multifaceted  contributions 
earned  the  respect  of  educators  and 
scientists  alike. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Rietzke  served  as  a  member 
of  a  special  task  force  for  developing 
scientific  and  engineering  technicians 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Scien- 
tists and  Engineers.  He  testified  before 
numerous  committees  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  support  of  technical  education  and 
veterans  educational  benefits  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rietzke  was  invited  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  participate  as  the  U.S. 
representative  of  Technical  Institute 
Education.  While  in  Moscow,  he  re- 
ceived the  Popov  Medal  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  field  of 
electronic  engineering  education. 

He  also  sponsored  a  study  by  Oxford 
University  to  Investigate,  test,  and 
compare  theories  of  technological  edu- 
cation in  England  with  those  in 
Prance,  Sweden.  Holland.  Germany. 
Switzerland.  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  This  study  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Open  Air  University 
in  Great  Britain. 

Eugene  Rietzke's  lifelong  career  of 
service  to  his  fellow  man  is  a  shining 
example  of  the  American  spirit  of 
dedication,  determination,  and  innova- 


tion. Upon  his  receiving  the  distin- 
guished Gold  Medal  of  Achievement, 
given  by  the  Veterans  Wireless  Opera- 
tors  Association,   he   was   quoted   as 
saying.  "Only  in  the  United  States  can 
a  farm  boy  like  me  receive  a  medal  be- 
stowed  upon   two   Presidents."   This 
statement  accurately  simunarizes  the 
essence  of  Eugene  Rietzke's  character, 
for  he  was  a  pioneer  and  crusader  who 
not  only  appreciated  the  meaning  of 
opportunity,  but  a  man  who  truly  ad- 
vanced  the   cause   of  education   and 
higher  technology  to  benefit  mankind. 
Mr.      President,      Etigene      Henry 
Rietzke  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  coworkers. 
Yet  his  invaluable  contributions  will 
long  be  remembered.  Most  of  all.  he 
will  be  remembered  as  a  man  who 
loved  his  wife  and  family,  his  country, 
and  his  God. 


TRIBUTE       TO       PAUL       "BEAR" 
BRYANT.  FORMER  HEAD  FOOT- 
BALL COACH  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  ALABAMA 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  man  who  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  collegiate  foot- 
ball coaches  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  Paul  WUliam  "Bear"  Bryant, 
who  died  on  Wednesday,  January  26. 
1983.  at  the  age  of  69.  To  his  devoted 
wife.  Mary,  his  two  chUdren  and  five 
grandchildren,  and  other  famUy  and 
friends  who  loved  him  so  dearly.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Coach  Bryant  began  his  coaching 
career  in  1945  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  later  went  on  to  coach 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and 
Texas  A&M  before  starting  his  25-year 
career  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Pew  people  have  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  in  the  game  as  Bear 
Bryant.  In  his  38  years  as  a  college 
football  coach,  he  set  a  record  as  the 
winningest  coach  in  history,  with  323 
wins,  85  losses,  and  17  ties.  Additional- 
ly few  coaches  can  boast  of  accom- 
plishing what  Bear  Bryant  did  as  head 
coach  of  the  Crimson  Tide.  WhUe  he 
coached  at  Alabama,  the  team  never 
had  a  losing  season,  and  they  won  5 
national  championships  and  partici- 
pated in  a  record  24  consecutive  bowl 
games. 

Mr.  President,  it  wUl  be  a  long  time 
before  anyone  surpasses  or  even 
matches  Coach  Bryant's  superiative 
record  of  achievement.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  his  success  was  because  he 
was  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  per- 
ception, both  on  and  off  the  field. 
Though  he  did  not  necessarily  know 
what  the  outcome  of  a  game  or  a 
season  would  be,  he  did  know  what  to 
expect,  and  he  was  rarely  caught  off 
guard  by  anything. 

A  tremendous  void  was  created  when 
the  Bear  retired  as  head  coach,  even 
though  he  was  to  remain  athletic  di- 
rector at  Alabama.  Now.  the  void  is  far 


greater  in  his  death,  and  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  many. 

Coach  Bryant's  impressive  career 
was  only  surpassed  by  his  outstanding 
character,  for  he  was  a  good  man  who 
loved  people,  and  was  loved  in  return. 
It  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  he 
was  truly  recognized  as  a  legend  in  his 
own  time.  Today,  the  legend  of  Bear 
Bryant  has  become  a  vivid  memory  in 
the  minds  of  all  footbaU  enthusiasts, 
and  his  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
game  will  be  forever  preserved  in  the 
Journals  of  this  American  sport. 

Mr.  President.  Coach  Bryant  was  a 
remarkable  man  with  a  deep  faith  in 
God  and  I  am  confident  that  even 
now*  he  has  realized  his  greatest  victo- 
ry Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  taught  us  that 
success  in  life  cannot  always  be  meas- 
ured by  victories,  but  that  success 
comes  by  giving  one's  best.  In  victory 
and  defeat.  Bear  Bryant  always  re- 
mained a  winner,  and  such  is  the  true 
mark  of  greatness.  Without  question. 
Paul  William  "Bear"  Bryant  was  truly 

a  great  man.  .    *w  *    - 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  be  included  in  the  Rbcohd  at  the 
conclusions  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  29, 1983] 

PAtn.  WnxiAii  "Beah"  Bhyaiit,  Jr. 
There  is  room  to  argue  about  what  makes 
a  great  coach,  or  how  someone  becomes  "a 
legend  in  his  own  time,"  but  there  is  no 
question  that  Paul  W.  Bryant,  the  Bear  of 
Alabama,"  was  both.  Mr.  Bryant,  who  dl«^ 
Wednesday  in  Tuscaloosa  at  the  age  o' «'• 
not  only  won  more  games  than  any  other 
coach  in  the  history  of  college  football,  but 
also  became,  as  one  of  his  coach  disciples. 
Bum  PhlllipB.  commented,  "the  John 
Wayne  of  footbaU." 

The  voice,  the  walk,  the  face  and  the 
famous  houndstooth  check  hat  helped  make 
him  an  Institution,  of  course,  but  he  knew 
more  than  a  little  something  special  about 
the  game  and  about  inspiring  the  best  in  the 
young  men  he  fielded.  They  said  so  at  the 
time,  and  the  tributes  we  are  hearing  today 
from  graduates  of  the  School  of  Bear  are 
too  moving  not  to  be  from  their  hearts. 

If  there  was  one  aspect  of  his  profession 
and  high  standing  that  he  was  slow  to  rec- 
ognize. It  was  that  a  great  team  should  be 
recruited  from  all  the  talent,  no  matter  a 
student's  race.  But  when  he  did,  he  did  it 
all-out,  with  candor  and  with  a  fairness  and 
attention  to  all  players.  "Times  have 
changed."  he  said,  'and  I've  matured  and 
changed.  People  are  people,  and  they  can  t 
be  treated  by  the  color  of  their  skin." 

And  this  fall,  Mr.  Bryant  decided  that  in 
fairness  to  all  his  young  men,  they  deserved 
better  coaching  than  he  could  give  them 
anymore.  That  was  it,  and  the  man  who 
never  had  a  losing  season  retired  with  a  32J- 
85-17  record,  and  with  the  fondest  farewell 
any  bear  ever  had— and  deserved. 


the  1980  senatorial  campaign,  they 
pitched  their  tent  on  the  hospitable 
lawn  of  Bertha  Adkins  in  Oxford.  Md. 
As  they  crawled  Into  their  sleeping 
bags,  Miss  Adkins  promised  to  call 
them  early  to  start  campaigning  in  the 
morning,  but  warned  them  that  break- 
fast would  be  light  since  she  was  not  a 
good  cook. 

If  Bertha  Adkins  was  not  a  good 
cook,  cooking  must  have  been  the  only 
thing  that  she  did  not  do  well. 

As  a  teacher,  as  a  public  official,  as  a 
community  leader,  and  as  an  active 
woman  she  excelled  in  every  field. 

Throughout  American  history 
women  have  made  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  our  Re- 
public. We  are  all  aware  of  the  special 
role  in  our  history  played  by  Lucretia 
Mott  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  advanc- 
ing women's  rights,  by  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt and  Clare  Booth  Luce  in  advanc- 
ing human  rights,  and  by  Amelia  Ear- 
hart  and  our  newest  astronaut  and 
Space  Shuttle  crew  member.  Sally 
Ride,  in  advancing  our  reach  into  the 
skies.  But  with  these  notable  excep- 
tions and  a  few  others,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  contributions  made  to  our 
national  life  by  American  women  have 
been  made  quietly  and  without  sub- 
stantial recognition. 

Bertha  Sheppard  Adkins  was  such  a 
woman.  Miss  Adkins  served  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration. She  was  one  of  the  first 
American  women  to  serve  at  that  level 
of  Government.  She  also  played  a 
major  role  in  the  national  Republican 

Party. 

Bertha  Adkins  died  last  month  at 
the  age  of  76  in  Easton.  Md.  The  story 
of  her  career  as  recounted  by  Mary 
Corddry  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  sums 
up  a  life  of  manifold  contributions  of  a 
great  Maryland  lady.  ,    ^^  ♦    .» 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat  ii 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


REMEMBERING  BERTHA  ADKINS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  when 

our  son  Rob  and  Chip  Strayer  were 

making  a  bicycle  tour  for  me  during 


Bertha  S.  Aokim  s 
(By  Mary  Corddry) 
Bom  in  Salisbury  into  a  family  tradition- 
ally active  in  local  Republican  politics  and 
civic  affairs.  Miss  Adkins  advanced  from 
precinct  level  campaign  work  for  an  Eastern 
Shore  congressman  in  1946  to  Republican 
national  committeewoman  in  1948,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  womens  division  of  the 
party  in  1950  and  assistant  chairman  of  the 
national  committee  in  1952. 

When  she  was  appointed  undersecretary 
of  health,  education  and  welfare  In  1958  she 
was  believed  the  first  woman  undersecre- 
tary In  any  government  department. 

While  holding  that  office  she  represented 
the  United  States  at  a  United  Nations  semi- 
nar in  Bogota,  Colombia;  as  speaker  at  an 
American  Day  Festival  in  Fori,  Finland:  In  a 
United  SUtes  delegation  to  Polan^^d  as 
the  only  woman  delegate  to  a  UNESCO 
meeting  in  Paris. 
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Richard  M.  Nixon  won  the  nomina- 

retumed  to  Oxford  and  chan- 

snergies  into  offices  on  the  Talbot 

G  uman  Relations  Commission,  the 

C  )mmission   on  Aging,   and  other 

4hurch  work. 

also  on  the  board  of  the  Adkins 

a   family   lumber   and   building 

business  with  operations  throughout 

and  was  chairman  of  the  board 

of  her  death. 

ctikracteristic  calm  and  warmth,  and 

inf  ( irmed  concern,  she  combined  com- 

sjrvice  with  her  responsibilities  at 

level. 

she  was  named  chairwoman  of  the 

C  >uncil  on  Aging,  a  group  of  15  per- 

nomfnated  by  the  president  and  ap- 

the  Senate  to  advise  the  president 

on  the  needs  of  senior  citizens. 

role  she  was  the  spokeswoman  for 

States  at  an  international  con- 

the  problems  of  senior  citizens  In 

Jfane  1975. 

iif«rview  in  that  period  Miss  Adkins 

little  patience  with  the  growing 

"to  equate  active  Republican  with 

ive."  Miss  Adkins's  political 

were  always  merged  with  social 


velt,  who  describes  the  impact  made  on  the 
status  of  women  in  politics  by  "quiet, 
thoughtful  Bertha  Adkins"  from  "the  tran- 
quil Eastern  Shore." 

Miss  Adkins  entered  politics  after  earning 
degrees  from  Wellesley  College  and  Colum- 
bia University  and  serving  as  dean  of  women 
at  Western  Maryland  College.  She  had  re- 
turned to  her  native  Salisbury  in  1946  to 
run  her  father's  household  after  her  moth- 
er's death  and  began  working  for  the  suc- 
cessful congressional  campaign  of  Edward 
T.  Miller  of  Easton. 

Her  gift  for  organization  and  leadership  so 
impressed  some  of  the  leading  Republican 
men  in  the  state  that  she  was  chosen  as  na- 
tional committeewoman  for  Maryland,  a 
move  which  infuriated  some  of  the  veteran 
women  in  the  party.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
Miss  Adkins  recalled  for  visitors  her  initial 
consternation  when  The  Sun  ran  an  article 
on  her  appointment  under  the  headline, 
"Republican  Women  Shun  Miss  Adkins." 

After  that  appointment  she  quickly 
climbed  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  national 
party  organization. 

Miss  Adkins  has  described  her  association 
with  President  Elisenhower  as  the  most  sat- 
isfying of  her  life's  experiences.  "There  is 
no  question,"  she  once  said,  ""that  a  happy 
marriage  and  family  are  the  ultimate  for  a 
woman  in  our  society.  But  if  that  does  not 
occur— I  have  had  a  very  happy  life." 

Memorial  services  for  Miss  Adkins  will  be 
held  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Oxford 
United  Methodist  Church  and  at  2  p.m. 
Monday  at  Bethesda  Methodist  Church  in 
Salisbury. 

The  family  suggested  that  memorial  gifts 
be  made  to  the  Bertha  Adkins  Internship  at 
Wellesley  College.  Wellesley.  Mass.  02181. 
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she  chaired  a  series  of  10  pro- 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  that 

nationally, 
the  Shore's  most  respected  educa- 
ierved  in  1977  as  the  only  woman 
a  special  task  force  appointed  by 
State  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
:  tudy  the  feasibility  of  merging 
State  College  and  the  University 
Eastern  Shore.  The  task  force 
recommended  instead  an  upgrading  of  the 
predomin  intly  black  UM  campus  that  con- 
tinues to<  ay. 

The  sai  le  year  she  was  one  of  a  delegation 
of  womei  1  invited  to  visit  the  People's  Re- 
public of  "hina. 

RecalUi  ig  her  long  involvement  in  Repub- 
lican pol:  tics.  Miss  Adkins  said  in  a  recent 
conversal  ion  that  when  she  was  growing  up 
RepubUci  ins  were  so  rare  on  the  Shore  that 
her  granlfather  ran  for  office  Just  to  see 
the  name  of  a  Republican  on  the  ballot.  She 
came  alofig.  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  char- 
acteristic! wit.  '"when  Roosevelt  had  made  it 
respectat  le  to  be  a  Republican  on  the  East- 
em  Shor  I." 

Ironica  ly.  the  most  detailed  account  of 
Miss  Adk  Ins's  career  to  be  found  in  the  Wi- 
comico ci  lunty  public  library  in  Salisbury  is 
in  a  booli  called  "Ladies  of  Courage"  by  the 
great  lad  r  of  the  Democrats.  Eleanor  Roobc- 


TIMELY  ENACTMENT  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Ruomah,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  last  Congress  a 
large  number  of  Members  expressed 
their  consternation  and  concern  over 
the  need  to  take  action  on  the  massive 
continuing  resolution.  Why  can  we  not 
pass  appropriations  bills  on  a  timely 
basis?  Why  do  we  seemingly  always 
close  the  session  with  a  mad  scramble 
over  an  enormously  complex  continu- 
ing resolution  within  time  constraints 
which  virtually  preclude  close  exami- 
nation and  consideration?  These  ques- 
tions were  raised  repeatedly,  along 
with  a  nimiber  of  statements  that  we 
have  to  change  Senate  procedures  and 
rules  to  force  timely  enactment  of  in- 
dividual appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  President,  amid  this  discussion 
one  statement  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  was  especiaUy  telling. 
He  said:  "Do  not  look  to  procedure 
where  the  question  is  substance."  I  be- 
lieve this  observation  is  vital  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting us.  There  Is  no  magic  solution 
to  getting  appropriations  bills  passed 
before  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  substance  and 
priorities.  Rather  than  confront  diffi- 
cult, real-world  appropriations  issues, 
we  have  repeatedly  chosen  to  do  other 


business  in  the  time  available  to  con- 
duct legislation  business. 

It  is  instructive  to  look  at  this  past 
session,  as  an  example,  to  see  if  we  can 
determine  what  the  real  problems  are. 
First,  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  February  8  was  widely  ac- 
claimed to  be  "dead  as  a  doornail" 
almost  before  it  was  printed.  In  the 
week  that  followed  its  near  instanta- 
neous death,  the  coimtry  was  held  in 
suspense  by  the  resuscitation  efforts 
of  the  "Gang  of  17"  which,  while  not 
altogether  successful,  were  sufficient 
to  piece  together  an  alternative  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  first  budget  resolution. 
This  initial  confusion  however,  did 
take  its  toll  in  terms  of  precious  time 
as  the  budget  resolution  setting  forth 
the  basic  framework  within  which  ap- 
propriations bills  and  other  spending 
measures  fall  was  not  adopted  until 
June  23,  nearly  S  weeks  beyond  the 
mandated  May  15  deadline.  In  the 
meantime  Congress  was  engaged  in  an 
altercation  with  the  President  which 
resulted  in  two  vetoes  of  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  After  a  third 
attempt  at  passing  this  supplemental 
was  successful,  the  Congress  began 
work  on  the  regular  "spring"  supple- 
mental. This  too  was  vetoed,  but  Con- 
gress finally  overrode  the  President's 
veto  in  September.  The  Congress  was 
also  engaged  in  other  business.  The 
debt  limit  extension  bill  was  debated 
on  the  floor  from  August  17  imtil  Sep- 
tember 23.  when  the  Senate  finally  de- 
cided it  would  pass  the  one  sentence 
measure  without  amendment. 

The  late  adoption  of  the  budget  res- 
olution and  the  time  consumed  by  the 
repeated  vetoes  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bills  took  its  toll  on 
House  action  on  the  regular  appro- 
priations bills  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
House,  which  by  tradition  originates 
all  appropriations  bills,  was  able  to 
pass  only  one  regular  fiscal  year  1983 
bill  by  September  1.  and  completed 
action  on  only  four  additional  bills  and 
the  continuing  resolution  by  Septem- 
ber 30.  This  left  eight  bUls  for  the 
lameduck  session.  In  the  5  days  of  leg- 
islative session  between  September  23. 
when  action  on  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion measure  was  finally  completed, 
and  October  1.  the  Senate  passed  four 
of  the  appropriations  bills  received 
from  the  House  including  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  The  other  two  could 
not  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  one 
because  of  a  "hold"  which  was  placed 
on  its  consideration,  and  the  other  be- 
cause the  House  passed  it  on  the  last 
day  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  consideration 
and  enactment  of  an  appropriations 
bill  is  no  simple  task.  The  passage  of 
appropriations  bills  is  one  of  the  few 
truly  necessary  tasks  confronting  the 
Congress  each  year,  since  under  the 


Consitution.  "no  funds  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence 
of   appropriations   passed   into   law." 
The  committee  takes  this  responsibil- 
ity very  seriously.  While  in  the  last 
few  years  an  increasing  amount  of  at- 
tention has  been  placed  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  overall  budget  plan  em- 
bodied in  the  concurrent  resolutions 
on  the  budget,  this  committee  must 
still  exercise  its  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  to  carefuUy   review 
each  funding  request  before  funds  are 
actually  spent  by  the  Government.  We 
cannot  choose  not  to  pass  appropria- 
tions bills  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  second  budget  resolutions  for  the 
past  2  years.  An  appropriation  bill  be- 
comes a  public  law  while  a  budget  res- 
olution is  only  an  expression  of  con- 
gressional intent  binding  on  Congress 
only.  Aggregate  budgetary  constraints 
have  made  this  heavy  responsibility  all 
the  more  difficult.  Last  year  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations   conducted 
194  separate   hearings  on  the  fiscal 
year    1983    budget.    These    hearings 
yielded  testimony  totaling  in  excess  of 
25.000  pages  not  counting  the  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  detailed  budget  justi- 
fications submitted  annually  by  the 
administration.  This  body  of  informa- 
tion is  the  basis  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee makes  it  recommendations  on 
the  literally  thousands  of  individual 
budgetary  components  which  make  up 
the   portion   of   the   Federal   budget 
under  its  spending  jurisdiction. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
recognizes  the  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  that  a  continuing  reso- 
lution with  its  broad  and  imprecise 
formulas  can  do  to  rational  budgeting. 
A  former  member  of  the  committee 
staff  was  fond  of  expressing  this  con- 
cern in  a  charge  he  posed  to  his  col- 
leagues—that was  to  make  sure  that 
each  taxpayer's  dollar  be  so  spent  as  if 
it  was  their  own.  A  continuing  resolu- 
tion simply  does  not  allow  that  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  each  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  recog- 
nizes this.  We  desperately  want  indi- 
vidual appropriations  to  be  enacted  on 
time,  so  as  to  assure  that  each  dollar  is 
spent  as  wisely  as  possible.  But  we 
cannot  fully  discharge  our  responsibil- 
ities when  we  have  only  5  days  before 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  to  pass  13 
very  complex  and  detailed  appropria- 
tions bills,  we  cannot  craft  reasonable 
measures  when  the  aggregate  congres- 
sional budget  plan  for  the  fiscal  year 
is  delayed  seemingly  interminably  over 
economic  theories  and  forecasts  which 
too  frequently  bear  little  relation  to 
reality.  We  cannot  pass  good,  well  con- 
sidered bills  when  the  Congress  wastes 
a  month  with  prolonged  debate  on  ex- 
traneous   amendments    to    the    debt 
limit  extension,  especially  in  a  month 
just  prior  to  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
so  critical  t^  consideration  of  appro- 
priations bills. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  im- 
press on  my  colleagues  that  the  com- 
mittee  has   not   been   sitting   on   its 
hands  decrying  what  the  rules  and  the 
budgetary  circumstances  have  done  to 
our  track  record.  The  committee  is 
committed  to  doing  its  part  in  expedit- 
ing action  on  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  I  know  we  will  be  im- 
proving   on    that    record    this    year. 
While  it  is  traditional  that  we  take  no 
formal  action  on  appropriations  bills 
prior  to  House  passage,  increasingly 
the  time  constaints  confronting  the 
Congress  between  the  time  that  the 
first  budget  resolution  is  adopted  and 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  have  forced 
us  to  be  even  more  innovative.  Last 
year  the  committee  reported  10  of  the 
13  regular  appropriations  bills  prior  to 
Hoiise   passage.    Nine    appropriations 
bills  were  ordered  reported  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  To  further  ac- 
celerate action.  I  believe  that  we  may 
have  to  proceed  with  Senate  floor  con- 
sideration of  original  Senate  i«>pro- 
priatlons    bills.    By    completing    all 
Senate  floor  consideration,  up  to  third 
reading  of  the  bUl.  we  can  be  In  a  posi- 
tion of  continuing  to  conference  with 
the  House  almost  Immediately  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  House  bill.  I  do  not 
take  this  recommendation  lightly.  It 
does  Involve  a  great  deal  more  work, 
and  it  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
traditional  legislative  procedures  for 
the    consideration    of    appropriations 
bills,  but  we  are  willing  to  do  all  we 
can  to  facilitate  final  action  on  appro- 
priations bills  before  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Those  responsible  for  floor 
scheduling,  however,  would  be  well  ad- 
vised that  should  this  procedure  be 
adopted,  we  may  be  In  for  a  very  long 
and  difficult  summer.  Thlrty-slx  floor 
amendments  were  offered  to  the  first 
continuing  resolution  last  year,  and 
nearly  double  that  niunber  on  the  last 
one.   These   amendments  all   need  a 
home,  a  legislative  vehicle  that  has  a 
good  chance  of  being  enacted  Into  law, 
and  If  It  looks  like  there  will  be  no 
need  for  a  continuing  resolution,  these 
amendments  wUl  likely  be  offered  to 
the    relevant    appropriations    bill.    I 
therefore  expect  the  debate  on  the 
regular  appropriations  bills  to  be  pro- 
tracted and  win  require  far  more  time 
than  has  been  our  recent  experience. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition,  there  are 
some  appropriate  rule  changes  which 
can  facilitate  the  consideration  of  Indi- 
vidual appropriations  bills.  For  exam- 
ple, it  would  be  very  helpful  if  Senate 
procedures  were  amended  so  that 
"holds"  preventing  the  consideration 
of  bills  could  not  be  maintained  so 
easily.  In  fact,  I  would  recommend 
that  no  Individual  member  be  allowed 
to  prevent  floor  consideration  of  any 
appropriations  bill.  Another  promising 
approach  would  be  to  adopt  a  proce- 
dure whereby  special  orders  governing 
the  consideration  of  individual  bUls 


could  be   adopted   to   limit   dilatory 
debate. 

These  changes  could  help  us  move 
appropriations  bills  faster,  but  as  I 
have  stated  before,  the  real  problem  In 
delaying  these  bills  Is  not  our  rules.  It 
Is  us.  Unless  each  of  us  resolves  to  con- 
front the  very  real  and  difficult  prob- 
lems Inherent  to  constructing  appro- 
priations bills,  unless  we  all  agree  that 
it  is  Important  to  enact  these  bills  by 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  unless  we 
commit  ourselves  to  spending  the  time 
and  effort  to  address  these  issues  early 
in  the  year,  no  set  rule  changes,  no  ar- 
tificial deadlines  or  schedules,  and  no 
budget  formulation  will  be  of  any  real 
help  or  lasting  benefit. 

Two-year  budgets  will  probably  just 
mean  that  the  budget  will  be  very  late 
every  other  year— it  may  be  of  Interest 
to  Members  that  In  fiscal  year  1976, 
effectively  a  15-month  fiscal  year  be- 
cause of  the  added  transition  quarter 
to  change  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  October  1,  two  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  for  that  year  were  signed 
into  law  12  months  late.  The  notion  of 
a  "permanent  continuing  resolution" 
would  leave  us  with  no  deadlines  at  all, 
and  would  likely  worsen  our  record 
rather  than  Improve  It.  The  repeated 
attempts.  Including  my  own,  to  keep 
legislative  riders  off  appropriations 
bills  have  proven  to  be  futile. 

No.  we  know  too  well  that  the  clever 
minds  which  promulgate  new  rules 
and  reforms  are  cleverer  still  in  negat- 
ing their  effect.  While  reasonable  and 
prudent  procedures  can  help  us.  we 
cannot  rely  on  them  to  reform  our 
own  errant  ways.  We  must  look  within 
ourselves  If  we  are  to  better  discharge 
our  responsibilities  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  are  equal  to 
this  challenge.* 


NANCY  HANKS  CENTER 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  yesterday 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature  S.  61,  the  bill  reported  by 
myself  from  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  to  name  a 
"Nancy  Hanks  Center"  at  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building  in  Washington. 

Since  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  last 
Thursday,  I  have  heard  from  several 
of  our  colleagues  who  Indicated  that 
they  would  like  to  cosponsor  the  bill.  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that 
in  addition  to  the  cosponsors  previous- 
ly announced  Senator  Kennedy.  Sena- 
tor Gorton.  Senator  Kasten.  and  Sen- 
ator Andrews  also  wanted  to  be  re- 
corded as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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McCLLTRE 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
I  lonsent  that  the  order  for 
ndl  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  what 
pendiig  business? 


Mr 

unanimous 
the  quorum 

The 
out  objeetiott, 

Mr 
is  the 


PREIIIDING 


McCICTRE. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business!  is  closed. 


NATIONAl  TRAILS  SYSTEM  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

PRESIDING 


The 
clerlL  will  i4ow 
No.  2. 

The  legislktive 


A  bill   (S 
Tnils  System 
national 
other  purpoa^. 

The 
the  bill  whi^h 
the  Commii 
Resources 

On  Page 
following: 

TITLE 
TRAVEUS 


clerk  read  as  follows: 
271)  to  amend  the  National 
Act  by  designating  additional 
c  and  historic  trails,  and  for 


it  bee 

viith 
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V— CPMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
OF  WILLIAM  BARTRAM 


Sic.  501.  (al  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  William  Bartram's  travels  contributed 
to  natural  history,  literature,  and  explora- 
tion and  are  qt  national  and  regional  signifi- 


i  segme  ited 


travsls 


source 
and 

(3)  a 
Trail  would 
commemoration 
ralist  worthy 

(b)  In  ord^r 
ments  and 
with  the 
distinguished 
retary  of  the 
the  donationa 
placement  at 
administered 
or  and,  with 
tary  of  Agri^ture 
heads  of 
their  jurisdidtion 
placement  ol 
travels  of  Wi  liam 
the  Secretari 
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vide  for  the 
can  sites,  buddings, 
of  national 


appr  ived 
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OFFICER.   The 
report  calendar  order 


proceeded  to  consider 
had  been  reported  from 

on  Energy  and  Natural 
.  an  amendment, 
after  line  19,  insert  the 


(2)  a  wider  segment  of  the  public  should 
be  afforded  tl  le  opportunity  to  share  in  Bar- 
tram's  natuiil,  cultural,  and  historic  re- 
contriputions  to  America's  heritage; 


William  Bartram  Heritage 
a  practical  and  appropriate 
to  a  great  American  natu- 
of  national  recognition. 

that  significant  route  seg- 
^tes,  recognized  as  associated 
of  WiUiam  Bartram  may  be 
by  suitable  markets,  the  Sec- 
Interior  is  authorized  to  accept 
of  such  suitable  markers  for 
appropriate  locations  on  lands 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
and  other  appropriate 
agencies,  on  lands  under 
The  determination  of  the 
markers  to  commemorate  the 
Bartram  shall  be  made  by 
of  the  Interior  in  consultation 
TraU  conference  and  af- 
and  State  governments.  Such 
be  placed  by  the  Secretary  of 
pursuant    to    the    authority 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
preservation  of  historic  Ameri- 
objects  and  antiquities 
Significance,  and  for  other  pur- 
August  21,  1935  (16  U.S.C. 


Baitram 


tie 


markers  authorized  by  subsection 
placed  in  association  with  the 
Trail  segments  identified 
contained  in  the  study  entitled 
National    Scenic/Historic 
,  dated  February  1982,  and  sub- 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
section  5  of  the  National  Trails 
16  U.S.C.  1244). 


Bartram 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.271 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I-UMTTATION  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Sac.  101.  Authorizations  of  appropriations 
under  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1983, 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  author- 
ity to  enter  into  contracts,  and  to  make  pay- 
ments, under  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 
TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  TRAILS  SYSTEM  ACT 
Sic.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Trails  System  Act  Amendments 
of  1983". 

Sic.  202.  Section  2  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  (82  SUt.  919:  16  U.S.C.  1241  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "the 
purpose"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
purpose";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  valuable 
contributions  that  volunteers  and  private, 
nonprofit  trail  groups  have  made  to  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  Nation's 
trails.  In  recognition  of  these  contributions, 
it  is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage and  assist  volunteer  citizen  involve- 
ment in  the  planning,  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  management,  where  appropriate, 
of  trails.". 

Sic.  203.  Section  3  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "composed  of—"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing:": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a) 
through  (d)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4). 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sic.  3."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  (as 
so  redesignated),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing:  "National  scenic 
trails  may  be  located  so  as  to  represent 
desert,  marsh,  grassland,  mountain,  canyon, 
river,  forest,  and  other  areas,  as  well  as 
landforms  which  exhibit  significant  charac- 
teristics of  the  physiographic  regions  of  the 
Nation."; 

(4)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  "Act,  are  established  as  initial" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Act  are  includ- 
ed as": 

(5)  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  "subsequently";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'extended  trails'  means  trails  or  trail  seg- 
ments which  total  at  least  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  except  that  historic  trails  of 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  may  be  desig- 
nated as  extended  trails.  While  It  is  desira- 
ble that  extended  trails  be  continuous,  stud- 
ies of  such  trails  may  conclude  that  it  is  fea- 
sible to  propose  one  or  more  trail  segments 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  constitute  at  least 
one  hundred  miles  in  length. 

"(c)  On  October  1,  1982,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  odd  numbered  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 


President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  an 
initial  and  revised  (respectively)  National 
Trails  System  plan.  Such  comprehensive 
plan  shall  indicate  the  scope  and  extent  of  a 
completed  nationwide  system  of  trails,  to  in- 
clude (1)  desirable  nationaUy  significant 
scenic  and  historic  components  which  are 
considered  necessary  to  complete  a  compre- 
hensive national  system,  and  (2)  other  trails 
which  would  balance  out  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  nationwide  system  of  trails. 
Such  plan,  and  the  periodic  revisions  there- 
to, shall  be  prepared  in  full  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States,  and  the  trails 
community.". 

Sic.  204.  Section  4(b)  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  clauses  (1)  and  (ii)  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "appropriate  Secretary"; 

(2)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  "agencies, 
and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "agen- 
cies;": 

(3)  in  clause  (11),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(ill)  trails  on  privately  owned  lands  may 
be  designated  National  Recreation  Trails' 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  owner  of  the  property  in- 
volved.". 

Sic.  205.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  The  Potomac  Heritage  National 
Scenic  Trail,  a  corridor  of  approximately 
seven  hundred  and  four  miles  following  the 
route  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  iden- 
tified as  National  Trails  System,  Proposed 
Potomac  Heritage  Trail'  in  'The  Potomac 
Heritage  Trail',  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  dated  De- 
cember 1974,  except  that  no  designation  of 
the  trail  shall  be  made  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  in  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The  trail 
shall  initially  consist  of  only  those  segments 
of  the  corridor  located  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  federally  administered  areas. 
No  lands  or  Interests  therein  outside  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  any  federally  adminis- 
tered area  may  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Potomac  Heritage 
Trail.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
designate  lands  outside  of  federally  adminis- 
tered areas  as  segments  of  the  trail,  only 
upon  application  from  the  States  or  local 
governmental  agencies  involved,  if  such  seg- 
ments meet  the  criteria  established  in  this 
Act  and  are  administered  by  such  agencies 
without  expense  to  the  United  States.  The 
traU  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"(12)  The  Natchez  Trace  National  Scenic 
Trail,  a  trail  system  of  approximately  six 
hundred  and  ninety-four  miles  extending 
from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  Natchez,  Mis- 
sissippi, as  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
'Concept  Plan,  Natchez  Trace  Trails  Study' 
In  'The  Natchez  Trace',  a  report  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
dated  August  1979.  The  map  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.  The  trail  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


"(13)  The  Florida  National  Scenic  TraU.  a 
route  of  approximately  thirteen  hundred 
miles  extending  through  the  State  of  Flori- 
da as  generaUy  depicted  in  The  Florida 
Trail',  a  national  scenic  trail  study  draft 
report  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  dated  February  1980.  The 
report  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service.  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia.  No  lands  or  Interests  therein 
outside  the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  fed- 
erally administered  area  may  be  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  Florida 
Trail  except  with  the  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
designate  lands  outside  of  federally  adminis- 
tered areas  as  segments  of  the  trail,  only 
upon  application  from  the  States  or  local 
governmental  agencies  Involved.  If  such  seg- 
ments meet  the  criteria  established  In  this 
Act  and  are  administered  by  such  agencies 
without  expense  to  the  United  Stetes.  The 
trail  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.".  

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "The  feasibility  of  designat- 
ing a  trail  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  an  evaluation  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
physically  possible  to  develop  a  trail  along  a 
route  being  studied,  and  whether  the  devel- 
opment of  a  trail  would  be  financially  fea- 
sible.": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (b)(3),  by  Inserting    16 

before  "U.S.C":  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (b)(ll)(B)  by  Inserting 
the  word  "exploration,"  after  ""conunerce,"" 
In  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  5(c)  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  out 
"Sante  Fe"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Santa  Fe":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (23)  the  fol- 
lowing: „  ,  ., 

"(24)  Juan  Bautlsta  de  Anza  Trail,  follow- 
ing the  overland  route  taken  by  Juan  Bau- 
tlsta de  Anza  In  connection  with  his  travels 
from  the  United  Mexican  SUtes  to  San 
Francisco,  California. 

"(25)  Trail  of  Tears,  including  the  associ- 
ated forts  and  specifically.  Fort  Mitchell, 
Alabama,  and  historic  properties,  extending 
from  the  vicinity  of  Murphy.  North  Caroli- 
na, through  Georgia,  Alabama.  Tennessee, 
Kentucky.  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Tahlequah.  Oklahoma. 

""(26)  Illinois  Trail,  extending  from  the 
licwls  and  Clark  Trail  at  Wood  River,  Illi- 
nois, to  the  Chicago  Portage  National  His- 
toric Site,  generally  following  the  Illinois 
River  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

'"(27)  Jededlah  Smith  TraU,  to  Include  the 
routes  of  the  explorations  led  by  Jededlah 
Smith— 

'"(A)  during  the  period  1826-1827.  extend- 
ing from  the  Idaho-Wyoming  border, 
through  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Sevier.  Virgin, 
and  Colorado  River  Valleys,  and  the  Mojave 
Desert,  to  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  Califor- 
nia; thence  through  the  Tehachapl  Moun- 
tains, San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  River  Val- 
leys, Ebbetts  Pass,  Walker  River  VaUey. 
Bald  Mount,  Mount  Grafton,  and  Great 
Salt  Lake  to  Bear  Lake,  Utah;  and 

""(B)  during  1828,  extending  from  the  Sac- 
ramento and  Trinity  River  Valleys  along 
the  Pacific  coastline,  through  the  Smith 
and  WUlamette  River  Valleys  to  the  Fort 
Vancouver  National  Historic  Site,  Washing- 
ton, on  the  Columbia  River. 


"(28)  General  Oook  Trail,  extending  from 
Prescott,  Arizona,  across  the  MogoUon  Rim 
to  Fort  Apache. 

"(29)  Beale  Wagon  Road,  within  the 
Kaibab  and  Coconino  National  Forests  in 
Arizona:  Provided.  That  such  study  may  be 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  ongoing  plan- 
ning processes  for  these  National  Forests  to 
be  completed  before  1990.". 

(d)  Section  5(d)  of  the  National  TraUs 
System  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  foUowing:  "If  the  appropriate  Secretary 
is  unable  to  establish  such  an  advisory  coun- 
cil because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  public  In- 
terest, the  Secretary  shaU  so  advise  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress.";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (iv)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4). 
respectively,  and  by  amending  paragraph 
(1)  (as  so  redesignated)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  the  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  Independent  agency  administering  lands 
through  which  the  traU  route  passes,  or  his 
designee;".  ,   ,^  „ 

(e)  Section  5<f)  of  the  National  TraUs 
System  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "na- 
tional recreational"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "national  historic",  and  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ^,  ^ 

"(3)  a  protection  plan  for  any  high  poten- 
tial historic  sites  or  high  potential  route 
segments;  and 

■•(4)  general  and  site-specific  development 
plans,  including  anticipated  costs.". 

Sic.  206.  Section  6  of  the  National  TraUs 
System  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "by 
the  appropriate  Secretary"  after  "marked"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided"  and  all 
that  foUows  through  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  ",  or. 
where  the  appropriate  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary or  desirable,  on  privately  owned 
lands  with  the  consent  of  the  landowner. 
Applications  for  approval  and  designation  of 
connecting  and  side  trails  on  non-Federal 
lands  ShaU  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
Secretary.". 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sic.  7.  (a)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""(2)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  foUowing  immediately 
after  the  section  heading: 

""Sic.  7.  (aKlKA)  The  Secretary  charged 
with  the  overaU  administration  of  a  traU 
pursuant  to  section  5(a)  shall,  in  administer- 
ing and  managing  the  trail,  consult  with  the 
heads  of  aU  other  affected  SUte  and  Feder- 
al agencies.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  transfer  among  Federal 
agencies  any  management  responsibilities 
esUbUshed  under  any  other  law  for  federal- 
ly administered  lands  which  are  components 
of  the  National  TraUs  System.  Any  transfer 
of  management  responslbUltles  may  be  car- 
ried out  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  orUy 
as  provided  under  subparagraph  (B). 

""(B)  The  Secretary  charged  with  the  over- 
all administration  of  any  trail  pursuant  to 
section  5(a)  may  transfer  management  of 
any  specified  trail  segment  of  such  traU  to 
the  other  appropriate  Secretary  pursuant  to 
a  joint  memorandum  of  agreement  contain- 
ing such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 


taries consider  most  appropriate  to  accom-- 
plish  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  During  any 
period  in  which  managment  responslbUltles 
for  any  trail  segment  are  transferred  under 
such  an  agreement,  the  management  of  any 
such  segment  shaU  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pro- 
vided with  the  management  authority  under 
the  agreement,  except  to  such  extent  as  the 
agreement  may  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vide.'"; 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  (a)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection),  by  strik- 
ing out  "thereof",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "of  the  avallabUlty  of  appropriate 
maps  or  descriptions",  and  striking  out  ",  to- 
gether with  appropriate  maps  and  descrip- 
tions". 

(b)  Section  7(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriate maps  or  descriptions"  after 
"notice";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "together  with  appro- 
priate maps  and  descriptions,". 

(c)  Section  7(c)  is  amended  by  adding  at  - 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "The  appro- 
priate Secretary  may  also  provide  for  traU 
interpreUtion  sites,  which  shaU  be  located 
at  historic  sites  along  the  route  of  any  na- 
tional scenic  or  national  historic  traU,  in 
order  to  present  information  to  the  pubUc 
about  the  traU.  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
with  emphasis  on  the  portion  of  the  traU 
passing  through  the  SUte  in  which  the  site 
Is  located.  Wherever  possible,  the  sites  shaU 
be  maintained  by  a  SUte  agency  under  a  co- 
operative agreanent  between  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary  and  the  SUte  agency.". 

(d)  Section  7(e)  of  the  National  TraUs 
System  Act  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  deleting  reference  In  the  first  sentence 
to  "subsection  (g)"  and  substituting,  in  Ueu 
thereof,  "subsection  (f )":  and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  sub- 
stituting a  colon  and  the  foUowing  proviso: 
"Provided  further.  That  the  appropriate 
Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or  interesU 
therein  from  local  governments  or  govern- 
mental corporations  with  the  consent  of 
such  entities.". 

(e)  Section  7(f)  of  the  National  TraUs 
System  Act  te  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "'(f)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowing: 

•"(2)  In  acquiring  lands  or  interesU  therem 
for  a  National  Scenic  or  Historic  TraU.  the 
appropriate  Secretary  may,  with  consent  of 
a  landowner,  acquire  whole  tracts  notwith- 
standing that  parte  of  such  tracU  may  Ue 
outelde  the  area  of  traU  acquisition.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  lands 
so  acquired  outelde  the  area  of  traU  acquisi- 
tion may  be  exchanged  for  any  non-Federal 
lands  or  intereste  therein  within  the  trail 
right-of-way.  or  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures  or  regulations  as  the 
appropriate  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding: (i)  provisions  for  conveyance  of 
such  acquired  lands  or  Intereste  therein  at 
not  less  than  fair  market  value  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  (II)  provisions  for  allowing 
the  last  owners  of  record  a  right  to  purchase 
said  acquired  lands  or  Intereste  therein 
upon  payment  or  agreement  to  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  the  highest  bid  price.  For 
lands  designated  for  exchange  or  disposal, 
the  appropriate  Secretary  may  convey  these 
lands  with  any  reservations  or  covenante 
deemed  desirable  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  proceeds  from  any  disposal 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  bear- 
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"(k)  For  the  conservation  purpose  of  pre- 
serving or  enhancing  the  recreational, 
scenic,  natural,  or  historical  values  of  com- 
ponents of  the  national  trails  system,  and 
environs  thereof  as  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary,  landowners  are  author- 
ized to  donate  or  otherwise  convey  qualified 
real  property  interests  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions consistent  with  section  17(KhK3>  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  right-of-way.  open 
space,  scenic,  or  conservation  easements, 
without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  the 
nature  of  the  estate  or  Interest  otherwise 
transferable  within  the  Jurisdiction  where 
the  land  is  located.  The  conveyance  of  any 
such  interest  in  land  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  further  a  Fed- 
eral conservation  policy  and  yield  a  signifi- 
cant public  benefit  for  purposes  of  section  6 
of  Public  Law  9e-541.". 

Sxc.  208.  Section  8  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  administering  the  Railroad  Revitalization 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  shall 
encourage  State  and  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate Interests  to  establish  appropriate  trails 
using  the  provisions  of  such  programs.  Con- 
.sistent  with  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  national  policy  to  pre- 
serve established  railroad  rights-of-way  for 
future  reactivation  of  rail  service,  to  protect 
rail  transportation  corridors,  and  to  encour- 
age energy  efficient  transportation  use.  in 
the  case  of  interm  use  of  any  established 
railroad  rights-of-way  pursuant  to  donation, 
tranf  er,  lease,  sale,  or  otherwise  in  a  maimer 
consistent  with  the  National  Trails  System 
Act,  If  such  interim  use  is  subject  to  restora- 
tion or  reconstruction  for  railroad  purposes, 
such  interim  use  shall  not  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law,  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  such  rights-of- 
way  for  railroad  purposes.  If  a  State,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  qualified  private  organi- 
zation is  prepared  to  asstmae  full  res[)onsi- 
bility  for  management  of  such  rights-of-way 
and  for  any  legal  liability  arising  out  of  such 
tranfer  or  use.  and  for  the  payment  of  any 
and  all  taxes  that  may  be  levied  or  assessed 
against  such  rights-of-way,  then  the  Com- 
mission shall  impose  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  a  requirement  of  any  transfer  or 
conveyance  for  Interm  use  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  this  Act.  and  shall  not  permit 
abandonment  or  discontinuance  inconsist- 
ent or  disruptive  of  such  use.". 

Skc.  209.  Section  10  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(aKl)"  after  "Sec.  10."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(a)  The"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
the"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "It  is  the  express 
intent"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  It  is  the  express  intent"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  (as  designated  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection),  by  insert- 
ing "Appalachian"  before  "Trail";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  (as  designated  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph)  ".  except 
that  funds  may  be  expended  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  interests  therein  for  the 


purpose  of  providing  for  one  trail  interpre- 
tation site,  as  described  in  section  7(c),  along 
with  such  trail  in  each  State  crossed  by  the 
trail";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  such  sub- 
section the  following: 

"(2)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1983  and  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  the  trails  designated  by  para- 
graphs (9)  through  (13)  of  section  5(a)  of 
this  Act.  Not  more  than  $500,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  acquisition  of 
land  and  interests  therein  for  the  trail  des- 
ignated by  section  5(aK12)  of  this  Act.  and 
not  more  than  $2,000,000  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purixises  of  the  development  of 
such  trail.  The  administering  agency  for  the 
trail  shall  encourage  volunteer  trail  groups 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  the 
traU.". 

Sec.  210.  The  National  Trails  System  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tions at  the  end  thereof: 

"VOLUHTEBR  TBAILS  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  11.  (aXl)  In  addition  to  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  and  other  authorities  con- 
tained in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  administering 
Federal  lands,  are  authorized  to  encourage 
volunteers  and  volunteer  organizations  to 
plan,  develop,  maintain,  and  manage,  where 
appropriate,  trails  throughout  the  Nation. 

"(2)  Wherever  appropriate  in  futherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretaries 
are  authorized  and  encouraged  to  utilize  the 
Volunteers  in  the  Parks  Act  of  1989.  the 
Volunteers  in  the  Forests  Act  of  1972.  and 
section  6  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  (relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Statewide  Comprehensive  Out- 
door Recreation  Plans). 

"(b)  Each  Secretary  or  the  head  of  any 
Federal  land  managing  agency  may  assist 
volunteers  and  volunteer  organizations  in 
planning,  developing,  maintaining,  and  man- 
aging trails.  Volunteer  work  may  include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to— 

"(1)  planning,  developing,  maintaining,  or 
managing  (A)  trails  which  are  components 
of  the  national  trails  system,  or  (B)  trails 
which,  if  so  developed  and  maintained, 
could  qualify  for  designation  as  components 
of  the  national  trails  system:  or 

"(2)  operating  programs  to  organize  and 
supervise  volunteer  trail  building  efforts 
with  respect  to  the  trails  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  conducting  trail-related  research 
projects,  or  providing  education  and  train- 
ing to  volunteers  on  methods  of  trails  plan- 
ning, construction,  arid  maintenance. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  Secretary  or  the 
head  of  any  Federal  \ax\A  managing  agency 
may  utilize  and  make  available  Federal  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  tools,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  volunteers  and  volunteer  organi- 
zations, subject  to  such  limitations  and  re- 
strictions as  the  appropriate  Secretary  or 
the  head  of  any  Federal  land  managing 
agency  deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

"Sec.  12.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  term  'high  potential  historic 
sites'  means  those  historic  sites  related  to 
the  route,  or  sites  in  close  proximity  there- 
to, which  provide  opportunity  to  interpret 
the  historic  significance  of  the  trail  during 
the  period  of  its  major  use.  Criteria  for  con- 
sideration as  high  potential  sites  include 
historic  significance,  presence  of  visible  his- 
toric remnants,  scenic  quality,  and  relative 
freedom  from  intrusion. 


"(2)  The  term  'high  potential  route  seg- 
ments' means  those  segments  of  a  trail 
which  would  afford  high  quality  recreation 
experience  in  a  portion  of  the  route  having 
greater  than  average  scenic  values  or  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  vicariously  share  the 
experience  of  the  original  users  of  a  historic 

route.  ^    s  ^.^ 

"(3)  The  term  'SUte'  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  The  term  'without  expense  to  the 
United  States'  means  that  no  funds  may  be 
expended  by  Federal  agencies  for  the  devel- 
opment of  trail  related  faculties  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  or  interests  in  lands  out- 
side the  exterior  boundaries  of  Federal 
areas.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  amounts  made  available  to  any 
SUte  or  political  subdivision  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  or  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  not 
be  treated  as  an  expense  to  the  United 

SUtes.".  

TITLE  III— DESlGNA-nON  OF  THE 
"BIZZ  JOHNSON  TRAIL" 
Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that  Harold 
T.  "Bim"  Johnson,  for  twenty-two  years  a 
United  SUtes  RepresenUtive  from  the 
SUte  of  California,  should  be  afforded  rec- 
ognition for  his  deep  appreciation  and  re- 
spect for  the  mountains,  forests,  rivers,  and 
fertile  valleys  of  northern  California,  and 
for  his  sustained  efforts  to  protect  areas  es- 
pecially suited  to  outdoor  recreation  and 
the  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  to  assure 
public  access  thereto.  Bizz  Johnson  took  an 
early  and  leading  interest  in  proposals  to 
convert  an  abandoned  railroad  right-of-way 
In  Lassen  County  to  a  twenty-five-mile  trail 
to  provide  access  to  the  undeveloped  Susan 
River  Canyon  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains for  hikers,  horseback  riders,  cross- 
country skiers,  handicapped  individuals,  and 
others.  As  RepresenUtive  for  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  he  worked  with,  and  pro- 
vided major  assistance  to.  local  groups,  offi- 
cials of  the  city  of  Susanville  and  the 
county  of  Lassen,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Trust 
for  Public  Land  in  implementing  plans  for 
the  project. 

Sec.  302.  The  SusanviUe-Westwood  Ralls 
to  Trails  project  described  in  a  Joint  Bureau 
of  Land  Management/Forest  Service  Recre- 
ation Land  Acquisition  Composite,  convert- 
ing an  abandoned  railbed  in  Lassen  County, 
California,  extending  from  the  county  seat 
in  Susanville  westward  twenty-five  miles  to 
Mason  Junction,  four  miles  from  the  com- 
munity of  Westwood,  and  traversing  the 
Susan  River  Canyon,  to  a  public  recreation 
trail  is  hereby  designated  and  hereafter 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Bizz  Johnson  Trail". 
Any  law.  regulation,  record,  map.  or  other 
document  of  the  United  SUtes  referring  to 
this  trail  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  the  "Bizz 
Johnson  Trail",  and  any  future  regulations, 
records,  maps,  or  other  documents  of  the 
United  SUtes,  in  reference  to  this  trail, 
shall  bear  the  name  "Bizz  Johnson  Trail". 

Sec.  303.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed,  in  cooperation  with 
the  city  of  Susanville  and  the  county  of 
Lassen,  SUte  of  California,  to  design  and 
erect  at  a  suiUble  location  along  the  Bizz 
Johnson  Trail  an  appropriate  marker  in 
commemoration  of  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  Harold  T.  "Bizz"  Johnson  toward 


the  protection  of  undeveloped  scenic  areas 
of  northern  California  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  American  people,  in  perpetu- 
ity. 

Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  rV- ROY  TAYLOR  FOREST 
Sec.  401.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  Roy  Taylor,  for  sixteen  years  a  United 
SUtes  RepresenUtive  from  the  SUte  of 
North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation,  should  be  afforded 
recognition  for  his  deep  appreciation,  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  the  mountains,  forests, 
and  streams  of  western  North  Carolina,  and 
for  his  sustained  efforts  to  protect  areas  es- 
pMUlly  suited  to  outdoor  recreation  and 
the  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  to  assure 
public  access  thereto. 

Sec.  402.  The  thirty-nine  thousand  acres 
of  forested  mountain  land  within  the  Nan- 
tahala  National  Forest  in  Jackson  County. 
North  Carolina,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Balsam-Bonas  Defeat  area,  are  hereby 
designated  and  hereafter  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Roy  Taylor  Forest".  Any  law.  regula- 
tion, record,  map.  or  other  document  of  the 
United  SUtes  referring  to  this  land  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  the  "Roy  Taylor  Forest", 
and  any  future  regulations,  records,  mas», 
or  other  documents  of  the  United  SUtes.  in 
reference  to  this  area  of  the  NantahaU  Na- 
tional Forest,  shall  bear  the  name  "Roy 
Taylor  Forest". 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed,  in  cooperation  with 
the  coimty  of  Jackson.  SUte  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  design  and  erect  at  a  suiUble  loca- 
tion in  the  Roy  Taylor  Forest  area  an  ap- 
propriate marker  in  commemoration  of  the 
outetanding  contributions  of  Roy  Taylor 
toward  the  protection  of  public  lands  in 
western  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
ocodIc 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  designa- 
tions regarding  the  Roy  Taylor  Forest  area 
in  publications  produced  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  The  Secretary  Is  further  author- 
ized to  erect  appropriate  signs  at  a  suitable 
location  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  com- 
memorate the  contributions  of  Roy  Taylor 
and  the  designation  of  the  forest  area  au- 
thorized in  this  title. 

Sec.  405.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  V-COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
TRAVELS  OF  WILLIAM  BARTRAM 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  William  Bartrams  travels  contributed 
to  natural  history,  literature,  and  explora- 
tion and  are  of  national  and  regional  signifi- 
cance; 

(2)  a  wider  segment  of  the  public  should 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  share  in  Bar- 
tram's  natural,  cultural,  and  historic  re- 
source contributions  to  America's  heritage; 
and 

(3)  a  segmented  William  Bartram  Heritage 
Trail  would  be  a  practical  and  appropriate 
commemoration  to  a  great  American  natu- 
ralist worthy  of  national  recognition. 

(b)  In  order  that  significant  route  seg- 
ments and  sites,  recognized  as  associated 
with  the  travels  of  William  Bartram  may  be 
distinguished  by  suiUble  markers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept 
the  donations  of  such  suiUble  markers  for 
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placement  at  appropriate  locations  on  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or and.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  other  appropriate 
heads  of  Federal  agencies,  on  lands  under 
their  Jurisdiction.  The  determination  of  the 
placement  of  markers  to  commemorate  the 
travels  of  William  Bartram  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  consulUtion 
with  the  Bartram  Trail  conference  and  af- 
fected local  and  SUte  govemmenU.  Such 
markers  shaU  be  placed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  historic  Ameri- 
can sites,  buildings,  objecte.  and  antiquities 
of  national  significance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  21.  1935  (16  VS.C. 
470  et  seq.). 

(c)  The  markers  authorized  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  placed  in  association  with  the 
William  Bartram  Trail  segments  identified 
on  maps  contained  In  the  study  entlUed 
"Bartram  Trail.  National  Scenic/Historic 
Trail  Study",  dated  February  1982,  and  sul>- 
mitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  (16  UAC.  1244). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  20  minutes  debate  allowed  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  of  1968 
was  intended  by  the  Congress  to  be  a 
generic  measure  through  which  the 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  of 
America  could  be  expended  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nationwide  program  to 
establish  and  maintain  trails  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Two  national  scenic  trails— 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  running  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  and  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trail,  running  through  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Washington— were 
established.  Several  additional  trail 
routes  were  designated  for  study 
under  the  terms  of  the  act,  with  re- 
ports to  be  made  to  the  Congress  for 
possible  later  designation  as  national 
scenic  trails.  The  act  also  contained 
provisions  for  the  administrative  es- 
tal^lishment  of  national  recreation 
trails. 

The  94th  Congress  conducted  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  act.  and  also  en- 
acted legislation  designating  addition- 
al routes  for  study  under  the  act.  The 
oversight  hearings  revealed  that  the 
Federal  agencies  were  not  moving  ex- 
peditiously to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  act  with  respect 
to  the  protection  of  the  designated 
trails.  Completion  of  the  required 
studies  was  slow,  thus  frustrating  any 
rapid  expansion  of  the  system.  Con- 
cerns were  also  expressed  that  numer- 
ous trail  routes  being  studied  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  national  scenic 
trail  designation  but  had  significant 
historical  values. 

The  95th  Congress  responded  to 
these  concerns  with  the  enactment  of 
amendments  to  the  act  which  estab- 
lished an  expedited  program  to  com- 
plete the  protection  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail.  Further  amendments  estab- 
lished a  new  category  of  national  his- 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  we 


Senator  McClurb  should  be  congratu- 

« _  A.  -  ^     M a.1—     ^#<M«*M     Im     Kw-twnnrlnar    t^Vtlc 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
T  vitAA  hnr>k  thp  rpmalnder  of  my  time. 
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toric  trails  i  inder  the  parent  act,  and 
designated  ieveral  additional  compo- 
nents of  the  national  system. 

The  hearii  igs  and  related  discussions 
during  thes^  recent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress brought  forth  several  points 
from  the  trs  ils  community  and  agency 
professional)  also  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  National  Trails 
System  Act  n  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture am  I  the  Interior.  There  was  a 
consensus  t  lat  the  diverse  needs  of 
various  typ<s  of  trail  users  could  not 
be  met  by  F  jderal  agencies  alone.  Vol- 
unteer ef f or  ts  by  interested  trail  users 
themselves,  working  in  concert,  with 
various  levuls  of  government,  have 
been  highl;  effective  in  expanding 
trail  recrea  ion  opportunities  at  low 
cost.  Pinallj ,  with  a  decade  of  experi- 
ence under  he  1968  act  to  draw  upon, 
there  was  a  sense  that  a  number  of  ad- 
justments t(  I  the  act  could  be  made  to 
enhance  thj  ability  to  advance  trail 
recreation  programs  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

The  prodi  iction  of  that  effort.  H.R. 
8087,  was  re  ported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ii  iterior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  subse<uently  adopted  by  the 
House  of  R  jpresentatives  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1910.  Although  the  Senate 
later  appro>  ed  a  modified  text  of  H.R. 
8087  as  par;  of  another  measure,  dis- 
agreement '  irith  other  items  not  relat- 
ing to  the  trails  measure  prevented 
the  final  er  actment  of  the  legislation. 
H.R.  861.  as  reported  last  Congress 
by  the  Senite  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  was  a  refine- 
ment of  ths  measure  which  was  ap- 
proved by  he  House  of  Representa- 
tives durin(  the  96th  and  97th  Con- 
gresses. Thi!  bill,  as  introduced  in  the 
House  conti  Jned  the  text  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  1980.  Following  addi- 
tional healings  in  1981,  the  House 
committee  recommended  a  revised 
text  which  eliminated  most  of  the 
items  whicl  could  require  future  Fed- 
eral expen<  itures.  The  House-amend- 
ed text  was  also  more  cautious  in  des- 
ignating an  r  additional  components  of 
the  nation  il  trails  system,  deleting 
several  pr>posed  national  historic 
trails  in  o-der  to  permit  additional 
review  by  t:  le  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Additional  recommendations  re- 
flected cent  inuing  efforts  to  encourage 
the  expansion  of  trail  recreation  op- 
portunities across  the  Nation  at  low 
cost.  H.R.  8  31  placed  a  greater  reliance 
on  citizen  participation  than  ever 
before  to  iccomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  Natioi|al  Trails  System  Act  of 
1968. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  861.  as  reported 
by  the  Serate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Naturil  Resources  in  the  97th 
Congress,  f  jrther  amended  the  House 
passed  act  to  include:  several  clarify- 
ing and  suMtantive  amendments;  ex- 
pansion of  the  volimteer  authority  to 
other  land  managing  agencies  besides 
the  NPS  ai  id  Forest  Service;  the  dele- 
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tion  of  a  section  limiting  the  imposi- 
tion of  entrance  fees  or  admission  to 
certain  Federal  areas.  H.R.  861  failed 
to  pass  in  the  97th  Congress  again  due 
to  disagreements  with  other  matters 
not  related  to  the  trails  measure. 

S.  271  was  introduced  by  myself  and 
Senator  Wallop  on  January  27.  1983. 
S.  271  as  introduced  contained  the 
exact  language  of  H.R.  861  as  amend- 
ed and  reported  by  the  committee  in 
the  last  Congress  except  that  authori- 
zation of  funds  to  be  appropriated  was 
changed  from  fiscal  year  1982  to  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Mr.  President.  S.  271  as  reported, 
contains  an  amendment  commemorat- 
ing William  Bartram  that  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  donations  of  suitable  mark- 
ers for  placement  on  the  Bartram 
Trail  segments  which  cross  Federal 
lands.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
to  place  the  marker  after  consultation 
with  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  Bartram  Trail  Conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  271  as  reported. 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  S.  271. 
as  reported,  establishes  three  new 
scenic  trails,  two  of  which  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  one  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Six  trail  routes  are  authorized  for 
study.  The  bill  provides  for  a  mecha- 
nism to  encourage  and  assist  volunteer 
groups  and  citizen  involvement  in  the 
Nation's  trails  development  program. 
The  bill  also  provides  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept 
donations  of  suitable  markers  for  the 
Bartram  Trail. 

Specifically,  S.  271  designates  the 
Potomac  Heritage  National  Scenic 
Trail  in  accordance  with  a  Department 
of  the  Interior  report  of  December 
1974.  No  part  of  the  trail  In  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  however,  is  included 
in  the  designation.  The  trail  shall  con- 
sist only  of  a  corridor  within  the  exte- 
rior boundaries  of  federally  adminis- 
tered areas,  such  as  the  C&O  National 
Historical  Park.  No  additional  acquisi- 
tion costs  are  anticipated. 

The  Natchez  Trace  National  Scenic 
Trail  also  would  be  designated,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  August  1979  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  report.  The  act 
specifically  limits  appropriations  for 
the  Natchez  Trace  TraU  to  $500,000 
for  acquisition  and  $2  million  for  de- 
velopment. 

Both  the  Potomac  Heritage  and 
Natchez  Trace  were  studied  as  poten- 
tial national  scenic  trails.  The  studies 
found  them  to  be  qualified  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  system,  and  we  recom- 
mended that  they  be  so  designated. 
Since  the  Potomac  Heritage  and 
Natchez  Trace  Trails  will  be  located 
almost  entirely  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  existing  Federal  areas, 
no  additional  land  acquisition  for 
these  trails  is  contemplated. 


The  act  also  designates  the  Florida 
National  Scenic  Trail  in  accordance 
with  a  February  1982  Department  of 
the  Interior  report  and  further  pro- 
vides for  administration  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  S.  271  also  makes 
other  generic  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Reserved  Water  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  been  working  with  the 
land  managing  agencies  to  apply  a 
land  protection  policy  to  areas  funded 
by  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  The  thrust  of  this  new  policy 
following  the  land  protection  work- 
shops held  last  year,  is  the  use  wherev- 
er appropriate  of  alternatives  to  fee 
purchase  of  land.  To  Implement  this 
policy,  some  new  tools  are  needed.  S. 
271  contains  several  provisions  that 
would  give  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  some  new  tools 
to  apply  protection  to  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System. 

At  this  year's  workshop,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  released  reports 
of  certain  case  studies  they  had  done. 
These  case  studies  indicated  how  alter- 
natives to  fee  simple  acquisition  could 
accomplish  an  appropriate  level  of 
protection  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  Federsd  costs.  One  such  study 
treated  the  Appalachian  National 
Scenic  Trail,  one  of  the  first  compo- 
nents designated  by  Congress  as  part 
of  the  National  Trails  System.  S.  271 
provides  the  tools  that  our  case  study 
indicated  would  be  desirable  for  appli- 
cation to  the  Appalachian  Trail: 

1.  Dispos&l  of  remnant  lands.  S.  271  au- 
thorizes the  acquisition  of  remnants  of 
whole  parcels,  with  the  owner's  consent,  and 
the  sale  of  the  unneeded  renmant.  Under 
existing  law.  the  proceeds  of  such  a  sale 
would  go  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund.  Under  S.  271.  however,  the 
proceeds  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion bearing  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  particular  trail.  Thus,  these  funds 
become  immediately  available,  without  fur- 
ther appropriation,  for  continued  acquisi- 
tion of  needed  trail  rights-of-way. 

2.  Tax  status  of  donated  interests.  S.  271 
states  that  for  Federal  tax  puri>ose8,  dona- 
tions of  less-than-fee  interests  for  trail  pur- 
poses will  satisfy  the  requirement  for  con- 
servation purposes.  This  language  will  clari- 
fy the  status  of  donations  of  easements 
within  as  well  as  near  the  trail  corridor, 
thus  encouraging  the  cost-effective  land 
protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
these  provisions.  In  addition,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  provisions  in  S.  271 
which  encourage  the  use  of  volunteers 
in  the  parks  and  volunteers  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest  programs  for  trail  main- 
tenance, and  authorize  assistance  to 
volunteers  with  tools  and  limited  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Volunteer  work  is 
highly  cost  effective  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  come  to  the  point  in  time  where 
the  Senate  is  In  agreement  on  these 
additions  to  the  National  Trails 
System  and  the  administrative 
changes.  The  Senate  amendments 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  House  and 
should  be  acceptable.  I  urge  prompt 
passage.9 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  S.  271,  the  National  Trails  Act 
of  1983. 1  believe  this  is  an  outstanding 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  bill  that  Is 
very  important  to  this  Nation  and  will 
assist  In  making  our  current  trails  pro- 
gram even  better  than  it  is  today. 

As  Senators  McClure  and  Wallop 
are  aware.  I  have  been  very  concerned 
over  two  subjects  that  have  occurred 
with  regards  to  the  Trails  Act.  One  is 
the  subject  of  eminent  domain  and  the 
second  is  the  subject  of  liability  of 
landowners  who  have  adjacent  proper- 
ty to  national  trails. 

I  think  this  bill  addresses  both  of 
those  issues  in  a  forthright  manner. 

Regarding  eminent  domain.  I  believe 
the  bill  clearly  states,  along  with  the 
report  language,  that  the  intent  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  coopera- 
tion. I  think  in  recent  years  people  in 
my  State  have  said  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  acquired  too  much  land 
from  landowners  using  condemnation 
procedures  that  In  essence  short 
changed  the  property  rights  of  the 
landowners.  It  may  have  been  legal 
but  it  certainly  was  not  the  fair  way  to 
do  things. 

The  second  problem  the  bill  address- 
es deals  with  the  question  of  liability. 
There  have  been  cases  of  citizens  trav- 
eling on  a  national  trail  who  have 
wandered  off  the  trail  onto  private 
and  then  In  tium  been  hurt  on  private 
property  and  sued  the  landowner.  Or 
in  other  cases  they  damaged  the  pri- 
vate property  of  a  landowner.  In  both 
situations,  the  only  reason  they  were 
there  was  because  of  a  national  trail. 
Is  that  really  fair  to  the  landowner 
whose  Insurance  rates  must  go  up  or 
who  finds  himself  in  court  because  we 
in  Congress  felt  a  national  trail  was 
needed  at  a  certain  area?  This  bill  calls 
for  State  and  local  government  to  seek 
ways  to  alleviate  those  types  of  prob- 
lems and  minimize  their  Impact. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  support  the  Na- 
tional TraUs  System,  I  will  continue  to 
support  It  and  will  make  this  system 
even  stronger  than  it  Is  today. 

Finally,  I  want  to  congratulate  Sena- 
tor McClurb,  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  and 
Senator  Wallop,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
served Water,  for  bringing  this  bill  so 
quickly  to  the  floor.* 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. Senator  McClure,  In  urging 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  legislation. 


Senator  McClure  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  efforts  in  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  Senate  at  this  early 
date. 

This  measure  has  been  before  the 
Congress  in  one  form  or  another  for 
over  5  years.  While  the  substance  of 
the  bill  Is  and  has  always  been  rela- 
tively noncontroversial.  we  have  had 
problems  securing  enactment  of  the 
measure  because  of  repeated  attempts 
in  both  Houses  to  use  this  bill  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  nongermane  amendments. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  do  not 
have  that  problem  today,  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
follow  our  lead  and  send  this  Impor- 
tant measure  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

The  measure  before  us  today,  S.  271, 
Includes  a  number  of  clarifying  and 
technical  amendments  to  the  1968  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act.  The  bill,  as 
reported  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  also 
expands  the  role  and  encourages  the 
use  of  volunteers  to  perform  trail 
maintenance  activities.  The  measure 
also  designates  three  new  components 
of  the  National  Trails  System  and  des- 
ignates six  trail  routes  for  study  to  de- 
termine their  suitability  for  future  in- 
clusion in  the  system. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  should  note 
that  the  committee  reported  bill  also 
Includes  a  provision  commemorating 
the  travels  of  William  Bartram,  an  im- 
portant American  naturalist  who  trav- 
eled extensively  In  the  South  and 
Southeast. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  bill  and 
encourage  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
to  do  the  same.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  271.  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  as  amended.  I  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  for  its  early  consid- 
eration of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  Is  very  often  measured  by  Its 
commitment  to  the  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  Its  natural  resources. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  efforts  to  recog- 
nize particular  areas  throughout  this 
Nation  which  are  of  noteworthy  his- 
torical and  scenic  value.  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  that  the  Natchez  Trace,  a 
trail  which  extends  from  Nashville, 
Tenn..  to  Natchez.  Miss.,  was  among 
those  trails  so  designated. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  continue 
our  efforts  to  expand  the  National 
Trails  System.  The  National  Trails 
System  is  a  most  important  recreation- 
al program  by  which  all  Americans 
can  share  in  the  scenic  beauty  and 
natural  history  of  this  Nation.* 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  committee  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  objection.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
our  time  In  general  debate  and  ask  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee 
amendment. 


li€r.  LADTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 
The    committee    amendment    was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  for  a  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  as  amended. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  Is,  ShaU  the  bill  pass? 
The  bill  (S.  271)  was  passed. 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  Just  note  the  presence  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  on  the  floor,  who  is  a  valued 
member  of  our  committee,  and  also 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  the  acting  floor 
manager  on  the  part  of  the  minority.  I 
think  it  is  perhaps  useful  to  note  that 
the  first  bill  passed  in  the  new  session 
was  a  real  trallblazer.  and  I  hope  that 
pim  is  not  too  bad  to  stand.  But  I  con- 
gratulate the  minority  and  our  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

call  the  roll.        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  week.  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  General  Vessey,  have  been  ap- 
pearing before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  outlining  the  military 
budget  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  there  are 
very  few  people  In  this  Chamber  who 
are  not  armed  to  the  teeth  to  try  to 
destroy  what  we  now  have  as  an  effec- 
tive budget  that  will  produce  to  some 
extent  an  improvement  in  the  miltary. 
which  has  been  neglected  for  nearly  25 
years  in  our  country. 

I  stand  to  defend  Mr.  Weinberger's 
presentation    and   to    warn    my    col- 
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leagues  agiinst  the  indiscriminate  re- 
marks and  indiscriminate  efforts  to 
use  a  butclier  knife  or  a  meat  cleaver 
on  this  bud  ;et. 

I  know  it  is  a  large  one.  It  is  not  the 
largest  bu<  get  by  any  means.  If  we 
eliminate  t  le  entire  military  budget  it 
would  not  have  much  of  an  effect 
upon  the  leficit  and  probably  very 
little  effect  upon  taxation. 

The  areas  where  the  budget  is  vul- 
nerable art  areas,  frankly,  where  the 
Congress  d(  les  not  have  the  courage  to 
get  into.  It  involves  the  whole  welfare 
structure.  Hot  that  we  are  opposed  to 
welfare,  bi  t  we  are  opposed  to  the 
continuing,  constant  growth  of  this 
one  facet  cf  our  Government  against 
the  decreajiing  expenditures  in  other 
parts  of  oui  Government. 

I  remind  ny  colleagues  that  we  have 
no  charge  i  n  the  Constitution  relative 
to  what  ^'e  spend  our  money  for 
except  to  i>rovide  for  the  defense  of 
the  Americ  in  people  or  to  provide  for 
the  defensi!  of  our  freedom.  That  is 
obligatory  i  inder  our  Constitution. 

Yet  we  have  those  who  have  made 
suggestions:  for  example,  one  Senator 
has  suggested  that  we  cut  another  $7 
billion  out  of  defense.  We  are  already 
looking  at  i  budget  that  has  been  re- 
duced by  %l  billion. 

I  put  inU  the  Record  an  article  the 
other  day  ;hat  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  read,  vhich  pointed  out  that  a 
total  of  a  $15  billion  reduction  in 
spending  f  >r  procurement  would  not 
allow  any  new  weapons  systems  for 
the  Army,  ;he  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or 
the  Marine ;. 

If  that  ii  not  bad  enough,  we  are 
hearing  people  talking  about  cutting 
the  persornel  of  our  Armed  Forces 
after  we  hi  ve  been  working  and  work- 
ing hard  to  increase  in  a  voluntary 
way  withojt  having  to  resort  to  a 
draft  the  number  of  people  who  are 
going  into  <  ur  armed  services. 

I  am  ha[py  to  report  that  we  have 
had  succes  in  this  voluntary  ap- 
proach. Nearer  have  we  had  so  many 
young  people  interested  in  entering 
our  militaiy  academies,  which  is  an- 
other good  sign  of  the  interest  of  our 
young  peo}le  in  their  obligations  to 
our  countr;  ■. 

I  would  1  ke  to  reiterate  my  warning 
to  my  colleagues  that  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  the  military  budget  can 
result  in  a  continuation  of  the  chaos 
that  our  n  ilitary  services  have  found 
themselves  in  over  the  last  20  or  25 
years.  In  a  field  that  is  particularly  in- 
teresting aid  of  concern  to  me— avia- 
tion—I  woi  Id  remind  my  colleagues  in 
this  ChamI  er  that  we  have  not  bought 
in  years  en  >ugh  aircraft  to  cover  those 
aircraft  we  lose  by  normal  attrition.  In 
other  word  s,  we  lost  more  aircraft  last 
year  by  ace  Idents,  by  taxiing  accidents, 
by  collisiois.  by  bad  piloting,  by  fail- 
ure of  airci  ait.  than  we  purchased.  So 
we  are  not  making  any  gains  in  our  at- 
tempts to  build  up  our  tactical  air 


forces  against  the  Soviets,  which  now 
outnumber  us  about  5  to  1.  We  have 
not  added  a  new  bomber  to  our  strate- 
gic air  force  since  the  advent  of  the  B- 
52.  which  now  goes  back  nearly  25 
years.  I  would  remind  my  friends  that 
we  have  found  grandsons  of  pilots  who 
flew  this  airplane  that  long  ago. 

It  is  the  only  bomber  aircraft  we 
have.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets 
are  building  30  Backfire  bombers  a 
year,  a  bomber  as  modem— I  do  not 
believe  quite  as  good— as  our  B-1.  Now 
they  have  a  new  one  rolling  off  the 
line  at  maybe  12  a  year  that  is  superi- 
or in  speed  to  what  we  are  trying  to 
produce  in  the  B-1. 

My  friends  in  the  Senate  who  recog- 
nize a  lot  of  political  sex  appeal  in 
being  able  to  go  home  and  say,  "I  am 
going  to  cut  the  budget,"  ought  to 
start  looking  around  and  being  a  little 
specific  when  they  make  those  re- 
marks. If  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
our  military  has  no  bite,  has  no  ability 
to  fight  back,  has  no  ability  to  stand 
up  for  the  things  that  we  Americans 
believe  in,  then  a  continuation  of  the 
downward  trend  of  military  spending 
is  the  answer. 

I  am  not  standing  here  saying  that 
we  cannot  save  money  in  a  military 
budget.  We  can.  I  have  cited  time  and 
again  my  efforts  last  year  in  one  sub- 
committee to  save  $2  billion.  But  we 
eliminated  the  kinds  of  things  that  we 
do  not  need.  We  have  a  lot  of  fancy 
gadgets,  we  have  a  lot  of  highly  so- 
phisticated eqtiipment  that,  in  this 
Senator's  opinion,  we  do  not  need. 
There  is  where  we  ought  to  make  our 
inroads. 

I  can  give  my  promise  to  the  Senate 
that  there  is  where  my  committees  are 
going  to  study;  there  is  where  the 
Armed  Services  will  concentrate  their 
efforts.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  elimi- 
nate without  eliminating  the  ability  of 
oiu*  Armed  Forces  to  answer  the  chal- 
lenge wherever  it  might  occur. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  and 
throughout  a  long  life  I  have  been 
taught  to  believe  it:  No  country  which 
is  strong  is  ever  attacked.  It  is  like  a 
man.  No  man  that  you  know  cannot  be 
beaten  is  going  to  be  attacked  by  you. 
You  do  your  best  through  your  life  to 
make  sure  you  are  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  challenges  that  might  be 
made  to  you. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  days  of  the 
thirties  as  I  listen  today.  In  the  thir- 
ties our  Army  was  low;  the  Navy 
hardly  existed.  We  had  no  Air  Force. 
It  took  4  years  to  build  the  B-1 7, 
which  had  a  large  part  in  winning 
World  War  II. 

Here  we  are  today  playing  the  same 
old,  tired  record. 

I  do  not  see  any  possibilities  of  war, 
but.  nevertheless,  if  we  stand  prepared 
those  possibilities  will  never  exist. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  just  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  while  there  was 
a  pause  in  today's  occupations  to  urge 


my  colleagues  to  approach  this  mili- 
tary budget  not  with  the  idea  that  a 
cut  can  get  them  a  few  extra  votes,  but 
that  helping  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Pentagon  to  remove 
uimeeded  expenditures  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
going  to  happen.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  hear  uiunitigated,  uncalled  for,  pro- 
longed, and  uninformed  debate  on  the 
military  budget  once  it  hits  this  floor. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  have  lived  too 
long,  though,  to  believe  that  anything 
else  is  going  to  happen.  I  Just  want  to 
see  a  strong  America.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  us  headed  the  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
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TIME  LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT-S.  273 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  3,  S.  273,  the  Minority 
Small  Business  I^ot  Procurement  Act 
of  1983,  under  the  following  time 
agreement:  20  minutes  of  the  bill  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  or  their 
designees;  that  no  amendment  be  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  that  the  agreement  be 
in  the  usual  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  agreement.  There 
is  no  objection  on  this  side  to  proceed- 
ing with  the  action  on  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION 
AGREEMENTS— S.  272 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  Calendar  Order  No.  3,  S. 
273,  today,  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  4,  S. 
272.  under  the  following  time  agree- 
ment: 30  minutes  on  the  bill  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  or  their 
designees;  that  the  only  amendment  to 
l>e  in  order,  other  than  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  be  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 


CoHZN)  dealing  with  notification  re- 
quirement, to  be  limited  to  5  minutes; 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  aside  from  Mr.  Cohen's  control 
of  half  the  time,  I  assume,  on  that 
amendment,  what  does  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  pro- 
pose for  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  suggest  that 
there  be  5  minutes  allocated  to  that 
side.  Mr.  I*resident. 

Mr.  BYRD.  To  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  I  shall  designate 
the  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  time  agreement  on  this  side. 
There  is  no  objection  to  proceeding  as 
requested  on  the  bill.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MINORITY        SMALL        BUSINESS 

PILOT  PROCUREMENT  ACT  OF 

1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  273)  to  amend  section  8(a)(1)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  with 
an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  9.  strike  "the",  and  insert 
"sixty  days  following". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  is  today  con- 
sidering S.  273,  the  Minority  Small 
Business  Pilot  Procurement  Act.  This 
bill  would  reauthorize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  8(a)  pilot  pro- 
curement program,  and  extend  it  to 
run  for  an  18-month  period. 

As  I  noted  in  previous  statements  on 
this  legislation,  this  bill  is  essentially 
identical  to  S.  1620,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress.  That  meas- 
ure, although  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  failed 
to  receive  final  consideration  by  the 
full  Senate  in  the  last,  hectic  days  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  President,  a  substantial  hearing 
record  has  been  built  in  support  of 
this  legislation  in  the  97th  Congress. 
In  its  current  form,  the  legislation  was 
recently  the  subject  of  testimony  at  a 
hearing  of  the  full  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1983.  Following  that  hearing, 
the  legislation  was  once  again  unani- 
mously reported  out  favorably  to  this 
body. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
the  SBA  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
Federal  agencies  and  to  subcontract 
the  work  to  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  small  businesses.  Prior 


to  1978,  the  8(a)  program  was  adminis- 
tered by  SBA  primarily  to  provide  mi- 
nority businesses  with  an  opportunity 
to  contract  with  the  Government,  but 
lacked  any  specific  mission  beyond 
that  simple  contract  assistance  for  mi- 
nority business. 

Public  Law  95-507,  enacted  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1978,  among  other  things,  gave 
a  statutory  structure  to  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram, created  the  Office  of  Associate 
Administrator  for  Minority  Small 
Business,  and  placed  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  business  development  of  mi- 
nority firms  certified  for  inclusion  in 
the  program. 

The  law  also  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  one  agency  with 
which  the  SBA  would  have  the  in- 
creased authority  to  select  and  negoti- 
ate contracts  that  it  deemed  appropri- 
ate for  inclusion  in  the  8(a)  program. 
This  was  a  substantial  change  from 
existing  procedures,  which  merely  al- 
lowed agencies  to  volunteer  contracts 
to  the  SBA  which  they  felt  were  ap- 
propriate for  the  prograxn.  Although 
the  new  law  allowed  the  head  of  the 
participating  agency  to  retain  final  au- 
thority over  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  contract,  it  did  give  SBA  a 
greater  hand  in  deciding  just  what 
those  contracts  would  be. 

The  concept  behind  the  new  pro- 
gram was  this:  Over  the  years,  it  was 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
while  minority  participation  in  Feder- 
al contracting  was  growing,  the  con- 
tracts being  awarded  all  tended  to  be 
of  the  same  nature,  that  is,  service  ori- 
ented. While  these  contracts  did  pro- 
vide needed  business  to  many  firms, 
the  goal  of  developing  these  firms' 
economic  potential  and  bringing  them 
into  new.  expanding  areas,  was  not 
being  met. 

The  new  pilot  authority,  the  SBA 
and  the  Congress  reasoned,  would  pro- 
vide a  way  of  meeting  that  desired 
goal  and  upgrading  the  quality  of  con- 
tracts being  offered  to  8(a)  firms.  The 
pilot  program  was  authorized  for  a  2- 
year  period,  beginning  on  October  24. 
1978. 

There  were  problems,  however,  from 
the  beglrmlng.  Although  the  President 
was  required,  under  the  statute,  to 
designate  an  agency  for  participation 
In  the  program,  he  did  not  do  so  until 
January  10,  1979,  when  he  named  the 
Department  of  Army  as  the  pilot 
agency. 

From  there.  It  was  another  5 
months— untU  May  24.  1979— before 
the  Army  and  SBA  worked  out  the  de- 
tails of  their  Interagency  agreement  to 
set  forth  the  terms  and  arrangements 
governing  the  joint  Implementation  of 
the  program. 

Even  after  that  was  done,  it  took  an- 
other 4  months  before  the  first  con- 
tract imder  the  new  program  was 
signed.  That  signing  took  place  on 
September   27,    1979,   nearly    1    year 


after  the  enactment  of  the  pilot  au- 
thority. 

Because  of  the  delays  In  Implemen- 
tation of  the  program  and  the  Con- 
gress concern  that  the  program  had 
not  been  fully  tested,  the  program  was 
extended  untU  September  30,  1981. 

Still,  this  was  not.  in  my  estimation. 
a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  test  a 
program  of  this  sort.  It  was  barely 
enough  time  to  find  the  bugs— which, 
as  we  know  from  experience,  exist  in 
every  new  program— and  weed  them 
out. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram is  as  pressing  today  as  it  was  5 
years  ago.  Small  business,  as  we  know, 
is  at  an  economic  watershed,  with 
signs  of  recovery  only  beglimlng  to  be 
felt.  For  minority-owned  small  busi- 
nesses, the  situation  Is  worse.  We 
have.  In  the  Federal  Government's 
purchasing  offices,  the  means  for 
bringing  economic  help  to  many  of 
these  ailing  small  businesses.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  goods  and  services  In  the 
world,  and  a  natural  source  of  business 
for  this  country's  small  firms. 

By  aiding  minority  businesses  in  re- 
ceiving contracts  from  the  Govern- 
ment, we  are  helping  to  Insure  that 
they  will  develop  and  become  strong, 
working  partners  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Equally  Important,  we 
wlU  be  actually  helping  our  national 
economy  and  the  American  taxpayer, 
since  increased  competition  for  con- 
tracts traditionally  results  In  lower 
prices  and  lower  costs  for  the  contract- 
ing agency. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  S.  273, 
would  give  the  8(a)  pilot  procurement 
program  another  chance  to  be  tested 
to  see  if  it  can  meet  those  desired 

gr/\o1c 

Under  the  legislation,  the  pilot  pro- 
gram would  be  revived  and  allowed  to 
nm  for  an  additional  18  months.  As  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  there  are 
two  important  differences  in  the  way 
the  program  would  operate  under  S. 
273.  as  compared  to  the  previous  stat- 
ute. 

First,  the  legislation  specifies  that 
the  agency  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  pilot  agency  be  a  civilian 
agency  not  associated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  was  done  to 
eliminate  any  past  problems  that  may 
have  occurred  with  the  administration 
of  the  program  strictly  as  a  result  of 
differing  views  on  the  program's  objec- 
tive held  by  the  SBA  and  the  Defense 
Department. 

Second,  as  reported.  S.  273  provides 
that  the  18-month  pilot  period  be- 
comes effective  only  after  the  60  days 
allotted  to  the  President  for  designat- 
ing the  participating  agency  has 
elapsed.  In  this  way,  we  hope  to  avoid 
the  eroding  effect  which  substantial 
time  delays  made  the  last  pilot  pro- 
gram subject  to. 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  drinted  in  the  RxcoRO  a 
letter  which  I  tent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Ommlttee.  As  noted  in 
this  letter,  the  reauthorization  of  this 
program  will  lot  require  the  appro- 
priation of  ans  additional  fimds  to  the 
SBA  budget.  I]  aplementation  costs  are 
expected  to  be  absorbed  by  the  affect- 
ed agencies  an  1  no  additional  costs  to 
the  Govemmeat  are  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  this  h  gialation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  Ito  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  foil  }ws: 

FmiUAKT  3. 1983. 
Hon.  Pkr  V.  Doi  amci. 
Chairman,  ComnitUe  on  the  Budget,  Car- 
roU  Arms  Bw  Uing,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  OiAiMuir  The  Committee 
today  reported  out  S.  273,  the  Ifinority 
Small  Business  Pilot  Procurement  Act  of 
1M3.  This  bill  8  virtually  identical  to  S. 
1620  which  was  i  eported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee last  Congresi . 

In  a  report  on  S.  1630,  the  Consressional 
Budget  Office  e  timated  that,  based  on  ex- 
perience with  th  !  8(a)  pilot  program  to  date, 
the  agency  desii  nated  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram would  reqi  ire  approximately  $300,000 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1 883  and  $300,000  in  Fiscal 
Tear  1983  to  mi  tntain  the  current  program 
leveL  CBO  also  estimated  that  the  Small 
Business  Admin  stration  would  require  ap- 
Iffoximately  $3(0.000  in  Fiscal  Tear  1982 
and  $iSO.0OO  in  ]  iscal  Tear  1983. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  provision 
in  S.  373  auth<rizes  the  appropriation  of 
new  budget  aui  lority  to  cover  these  costs. 
The  (Committee  ntends  that  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing this  bill  wiU  be  absorbed  by  the 
affected  agencic  i.  S.  373  is  not  intended  to 
"drive  up"  the  1  lUbget  requests  of  the  SBA 
and  the  agency  designated  to  continue  the 
8(a)  pUot  progra  n. 
Sincerely, 

LowBX  WncKEK,  Jr., 

ChairvMm. 

Mr.  WEICEER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before,  tlie  support  for  this  pro- 
gram is  very  strong,  both  within  the 
executive  braitch  and  in  the  business 
community.  President  Reagan,  in  his 
December  17,  1982.  statement  on  mi- 
nority businets.  pledged  to  assist  in 
the  expansion!  of  over  60,000  minority 
businesses  in  the  next  10  years.  As 
part  of  that  ei  fort,  he  said  the  Federal 
Oovemment  1 1ll  procure  an  estimated 
goods  and  services  from 
minority  bus  nesses  in  the  next  3 
years.  Extent  ling  the  authority  for 
this  pilot  pn  gram  will  certainly  en- 
hance the  aij  ministration's  ability  to 
attain  those  g  >als. 

additioi  i.  SBA  Administrator 
James  Sander  i  has  vowed  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  I  ower  to  insure  that  the 
pilot  concept  s  fully  tested. 

unanimous  consent  that  the 
Mr.  Sanders  and  Paul 
National  As8(x:iation  of 
Minority  Contractors  in  support  of 
this  legislatim  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS  at  thJp  point.  I  also  ask  imanl- 
that  the  statements  of 
the  Rev.  Leah  Sullivan,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Opportunities  Industrial- 


I  ask 
statements  ol 
Brown  of  the 


ization  Centers.  Clarence  Braddock 
Jr..  president  of  the  Black  Presidents' 
Roundtable:  and  Maudlne  Cooper,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  be  printed  as  evidence  of  the 
broad  support  this  legislation  enjoys 
in  the  minority  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 
STATBMXirT  or  Jaus  Sahikrs.  ADimiisniA- 

TDK.  vs.  Small  Buanrass  AmamsTKATiOM 

S.  JTS:  8(A)  PILOT  PROCOKXIfKirr  PROGRAM 

The  authority  for  the  experimental  8(A) 
pUot  procurement  program  Is  contained  in 
Public  Law  95-507.  Section  8(AX1KB)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act,  which  was  signed  into 
Uw  on  October  34,  1978.  The  law  allows 
SBA  to  reserve  procurement  contracts  for 
eligible  8(A)  firms  from  a  Federal  agency 
designated  by  the  President. 

In  January  1979,  the  President  designated 
the  E>epartment  of  the  Army  as  the  agency 
to  participate  with  SBA  under  this  author- 
ity. In  1980,  the  program  was  extended  for 
another  year.  The  program's  authorization 
expired  on  September  30,  1981.  &  373  would 
extend  the  authorization  for  18  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment,  with  one 
change  from  the  previous  program.  The  bill 
specifies  that  the  President  is  to  designate  a 
non-Defense  agency  for  participation. 

The  concept  behind  the  pUot  program  \a 
to  test  whether  SBA  can  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  8(A)  concerns  by  awarding 
nontraditional,  technicaUy  sophisticated, 
high  volume,  long-term  contracts.  Addition- 
ally, the  pilot  program  will  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  providing  SBA  the  author- 
ity to  select  contracts  is  a  viable  way  of 
modifying  the  procurement  practices  of 
Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  minority 
firms.  It  will  also  give  SBA  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  8(A)  concerns  can,  with 
targeted  SBA  assistance,  overcome  specific 
Impediments  that  would  prevent  these  con- 
cerns from  successfully  completing  more 
difficult  projects. 

The  administration  supports  passage  of  S. 
273,  Just  as  we  supported  passage  of  S.  1630 
last  year.  I  am  committed  to  insuring  it  re- 
ceives a  fair  test  and  evaluation.  However, 
other  things  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation within  the  context  of  our  overall  goals 
of  increasing  total  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement dollars  through  the  8(A)  program. 
I  start  with  the  belief  that  our  most  impor- 
tant concern  in  this  area  has  to  be  the  over- 
all direction  of  the  8(A)  program  and  its 
participants  to  insure  continued  and  in- 
creased business  development  assistance.  I 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  through  this 
pUot  program  that  would  affect  our  ability 
to  administer  the  overall  program  and  pro- 
vide the  greatest  assistance  to  the  largest 
number  of  firms.  The  agency's  resources 
currently  devoted  to  8(A)  are  already  being 
fully  utilized  to  improve  the  administration 
of  this  complex  program. 

The  authority  given  SBA  in  the  pUot  pro- 
gram will  not  work  if  it  is  used  as  a  club.  I 
am  concerned  that  pressures  will  cause  our 
position  to  be  used  in  that  manner.  For  the 
8(A)  program  to  be  successful,  procuring 
agencies  must  be  provided  incentives  to 
award  8(A)  contracts  in  nontraditional 
areas.  If  thU  legislation  is  enacted.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  establish  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  the  head  of  the  designated  agency 
necessary  to  insure  a  positive  rather  than 
contrary  experience. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  goals  of  the 
pilot  program— to  provide  higher  volume 
and  higher  technology  contracts.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  As  I  said.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  see  that  this  pUot  concept,  if  en- 
acted, is  fuUy  tested.  But  I  feel  that  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  share  with  you  our 
personal  concerns. 

Statdckht  or  PAta  Browk,  Natiohal 
Association  op  Mixority  CoimtACXoRS 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee: Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  our  na- 
tional membership,  it  is  a  pleasiire  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning  to  discuss  Senate 
bill  S.  373,  the  Minority  SmaU  Business 
PUot  Procurement  Act  of  1983,  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize the  SBA's  section  8(a)  pUot  pro- 
curement program. 

Mr.  cnuUrman,  on  behalf  of  our  national 
membeiahlp,  I  wish  to  personaUy  commend 
you  for  your  personal  commitment  to  assist 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
businesses  by  the  introduction  of  S.  1630. 
which  caUed  for  an  extension  of  the  8(a) 
pUot  authority  for  an  additional  18  months 
in  a  civilian  agency  in  order  to  more  fully 
test  the  concept  of  the  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  did  not  consider  this  bill 
during  the  97th  Congress.  Tour  introduc- 
Uon  of  S.  373  (which  U  identical  to  S.  1630) 
is  to  be  applauded,  and  our  ass(x:iation  fuUy 
supports  your  efforts  and  those  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  passage  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

The  National  Association  of  Minority 
Contractors  Is  a  nonprofit,  full  service  mem- 
bership sssociation  with  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

To  act  as  a  national  spokesman  for  minor- 
ity contractors  relating  to  cvirrent  and  pend- 
ing Government  regulations; 

To  facillUte  the  training  opporturUties  for 
minority  contractors  in  the  skilled  crafts  of 
the  buUding  industry; 

To  assist  in  identifying  and  developing 
technical,  educational,  management  and  fi- 
nancial resources  to  aid  mmorlty  contrac- 
tors; 

To  assist  in  Identifying  resources  that  wiU 
increase  the  capacity  6i  minority  contrac- 
tors to  procure  and  manage  larger  contruc- 
tion  projects: 

To  identify  appropriate  and  viable  assist- 
ance for  minority  buUders  in  obtaining 
bonding,  as  well  as  actively  initiating  and 
developing  alternative  methods  to  meet 
bonding  performance/payment  require- 
ments: and. 

To  provide  the  strong  leadership  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  industry  parity  for  mi- 
nority contractors. 

background 
Congress  created  the  authority  for  the 
pilot  procurement  program  in  Public  Law 
95-507,  which  was  signed  into  law  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1978.  On  January  10,  1979,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  was  designated  by 
the  President  as  the  agency  to  praticipate 
with  SBA  in  the  pUot  procurement  pro- 
gram. The  authority  for  the  program  was 
extended  through  September  30,  1981.  by 
Public  Law  96-481.  enacted  on  October  21. 
1980. 

We  believe  the  purpose  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram was  to  help  SBA  increase  its  ability  to 
assist  disadvantaged  firms  over  and  beyond 
what  the  agency  was  doing  through  the  reg- 
ular 8(a)  program.  Under  the  regular  8(a) 
program,  a  Federal  agency  "volunteers" 
contracts  to  SBA  in  behalf  of  eligible  8(a) 
firms,  offering  SBA  those  projects  of  con- 
struction, goods,  or  services  that  the  Federal 
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agency  beUeves  the  8(a)  program  shoiUd 
have  or  that  the  8(a)  firms  can  perform, 
rather  than  projects  of  contruction.  goods, 
or  services  that  SBA  believes  the  8(a)  firms 
couid  perform  consistent  with  their  business 
development.  We  believe  Congress  created 
the  pHot  program  to  evaluate  whether  SBA 
could  better  control  the  flow  of  contracts 
from  Federal  agencies  which  would  be  more 
conducive  to  good  business  development  of 
the  8(a)  firms. 

The  National  Association  of  Minority 
Contractors  (NAMC)  endorse  and  strongly 
recommend  the  reauthorization  of  the 
SBA's  8(a)  pilot  procurement  program  as 
proposed  by  S.  273,  with  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

( 1 )  Delete  the  change  of  wording  proposed 
by  S.  273,  section  8(a)(1),  clause  (B),  first 
sentence:  .  .  .  "(other  than  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  any  component  thereof)  as 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President." 

And  reinstate  the  wording:  ...  "as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President  within  60 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph." 

SAMC  comment  We  believe  the  DOD  and 
Its  components  should  be  one  of  the  options 
of  the  President,  along  with  civilian  agen- 
cies, in  view  of  the  DOD  annual  domestic 
construction  budget  of  approximately  $3  bU- 
lion. 

(2)  NAMC  recommends  that  S.  273  also  in- 
clude an  extension  of  the  surety  bond  provi- 
sions of  Sec.  8(a)(2),  Public  Law  95-507, 
which  also  expired  on  September  30,  1981. 
This  provision  states  in  part:  .  .  .  "No  small 
business  concern  shall  be  required  to  pro- 
vide any  amount  of  any  bond  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  any  subcontract  under  this  sub- 
section if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  amount  is  inappropriate  for  such  con- 
cern in  performing  such  contract: .  .  ." 

NAMC  comment  There  is  a  continuing 
and  urgent  need  to  assist  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  businesses  with 
this  kind  of  bonding  assistance,  especially 
for  new  startup  businesses.  We  believe  a 
weU-structured  process  for  handling  the  re- 
quest of  local  businessmen  expeditiously 
will  reveal  a  strong  demand  and  utilization 
of  this  provision  by  SBA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  our  records, 
our  NAMC  membership  has  not  had  the  op- 
portunity in  the  past  to  participate  in  pUot 
projects  awarded  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  Public  Law  95-507.  as  extended  by  Public 
Law  96-481.  We  believe  the  enactment  of  S. 
273,  with  our  recommended  revisions,  would 
assure  that  the  legislative  objectives  of  Con- 
gress would  be  fuUy  tested,  and  many  of  our 
members  and  sociaUy  and  economicaUy  dis- 
advantaged businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
participate. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  testimony, 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  or  the  members  of 
this  committee  have  any  questions.  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  them. 

TXSTIMONT  OP  RBV.  LBON  H.  SXTLLTVAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Leon  SuUlvan. 
I  wish  to  give  my  categorical  and  unequivo- 
cal support  to  the  legislation  Introduced  by 
Senator  LoweU  Welcker  known  as  S.  273. 
the  Minority  Small  Business  Pilot  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1983. 

The  history  of  this  effort  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  to  assist  Minority 
and  Small  Businesses  enter  the  mainstream 
of  the  American  Economy  has  led  to  today's 
genuine  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Beginning  in  the  years  of  the  Nixon  Presi- 
dency and  continuing  through  1983  and  the 


98th  Congress,  there  has  been  a  gap  be- 
tween the  promise  and  the  performance  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  Minority 
and  Small  Businesses  obtaining  access  to 
the  procurement  process. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  developing  new  weap- 
onry for  mUltary  purposes,  the  pilot  project 
or  prototype  development  method  is  un- 
questionably the  best  way  to  proceed  if  we 
are  serious  about  a  long-term  solution  to 
this  problem. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Welcker's  blU  there- 
fore is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Despite  the  preference  of  some  for  target- 
ing the  Defense  Department  as  "the  pUot." 
I  see  no  objection  to  the  selection  of  a  non- 
military  agency  to  demonstrate  how  it  can 
be  done  with  maximum  efficiency  and  mini- 
mum cost. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation with  iU  myriad  functions  which 
require  procurements  such  as  the  (^oast 
Guard,  the  Federal  RaUway,  Federal  High- 
way and  Federal  Aviation  agencies  provides 
a  great  opportunity  for  R&D  and  testing  in 
a  pUot  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  deserves  the  fuU 
support  and  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  those  of 
us  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
helping  to  create  a  smaU  minority-owned 
business  in  the  inner-city. 

I,  for  one,  wish  to  assure  you  that  you 
have  my  full  support  for  your  biU  to  re- 
authorize the  extension  of  the  SBA  8A  pUot 
program. 

Thk  Black  Prksidkkts'  Roundtable, 
Waahington,  D.C,  February  1, 1983. 
Hon.  LowKLL  WncKKR.  Jr., 
Chairman,   Committee  on  SmaU  Biuinest, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  The  Black  Presi- 
dent's Roimdtable  wishes  to  commend  you 
for  the  introduction  of  S.  373  to  reauthorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  Section 
8(a)  pHot  procurement  program  and  pledge 
our  full  support  to  your  efforts. 

However,  we  feel  that  your  blU  would  be 
most  effective  in  creating  new  contract  op- 
portunities for  minority  businesses  and  the 
resultant  creating  of  jobs  and  economic 
growth  if  the  Department  of  Defense  were 
not  speclflcaUy  excluded.  Given  the  current 
economic  climate  and  program  reductions  in 
most  civUian  agencies,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  possibly  the  Department  of 
Transportation  offer  the  broadest  base  for 
accomplishing  the  original  goal  of  the  pUot 
program,  which  was  to  provide  nUnorlty 
businesses  access  to  contracts  in  those  high 
technology  areas  from  which  they  have 
been  tradltionaUy  excluded.  Further,  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
its  very  large  budget  base  wiU  maximize  the 
potential  for  achievement  of  the  goals  set 
forth  In  the  President's  policy  statement  on 
minority  business  issued  on  December  17, 
1983. 

Again,  we  pledge  our  full  support  of  your 
continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  smaU  busi- 
ness in  general  and  minority  business  in  par- 
ticular. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Clarxnce  H.  Braddock,  Jr., 

President, 
Black  President's  Roundtable. 

National  Urban  League,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1.  X983. 
Hon.  LovsTELL  Weicker. 
Chairman,  Senate  SmaU  Business  Commit- 
tee,   RusseU    SenaU    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Senator   Weicker:    The   National 
Urban  League,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  lend  its  sup- 


port to  S.  273.  which  would  extend  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration's  8(a)  pUot 
procurement  authority.  Despite  the  difficul- 
ties the  program  has  encountered  in  Its  aU 
too  brief  operating  history,  the  concept  re- 
mains viable  and  needed  to  bring  minority 
businesses  into  the  mainstream  of  govern- 
ment procurement. 

As  a  non-profit  community  service  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  securing  equal  opportu- 
nities for  the  poor  and  minorities  in  aU  sec- 
tors of  society,  the  National  Urban  League 
recognizes  the  tremendous  potential  in  this 
program.  Although  the  regular  8(a)  pro- 
gram has  begun  to  serve  the  distinct  needs 
of  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
smaU  businesses,  the  pUot  program  adds  a 
dimension  that  is  essential  to  ensure  that 
smaU  businesses  have  access  to  the  fuU 
range  of  government  contracts.  The  "volun- 
tary" nature  of  the  regular  8(a)  effort 
serves  to  limit  the  opportimities  available  to 
otherwise  capable  firms.  AUowing  the  SBA 
to  select  what  It  deems  to  be  viable  require- 
ments wiU  provide  assistance  to  smaU  busi- 
nesses that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 
Although  black  businesses  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  break  out  of  their  traditional  service 
mold,  there  are  minority  firms  that  are  wlU- 
ing  and  able  to  compete  in  the  emerging 
high  technology  field.  These  businesses 
must  not  be  excluded  from  exploiting  this 
trend,  but  rather  should  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  its  development. 

Obviously,  smaU  and  minority  firms  are 
suffering  disproportionately  during  these 
difficult  times.  Although  the  pUot  program 
cannot  directly  address  those  problems 
caused  by  the  vagaries  of  the  economy,  it 
can  temper  some  of  the  worst  effects  whUe 
attending  to  some  of  the  more  traditional 
difficulties  these  businesses  face.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  SBA.  eUgible  firms  wUl  gain 
management  expertise  and  general  business 
know-how.  often  identified  as  major  defi- 
ciencies. A  further  Impediment  to  the  flour- 
ishing of  these  businesses  is  surely  the  per- 
sistent reaUty  of  discrimination.  Although 
the  8(a)  program  does  not  address  this  di- 
rectly, it  may  begin  to  erase  the  misconcep- 
tions that  constrain  minority  businesses. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  its  initial  phase 
the  pUot  program  was  not  in  operation  long 
enough  to  accurately  gauge  its  effectiveness, 
and  that  it  suffered  from  conflicting  objec- 
tives. Tet.  this  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
abort  the  effort;  problems  are  almost  un- 
avoidable in  any  novel  and  experimental 
action.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  much  has  been 
learned  from  this  experience.  The  SBA's 
pledge  to  review  and  restructure  Its  own  in- 
ternal operations,  coupled  with  the  selection 
of  an  appropriate  procuring  agency  wiU  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  some  of  the  initial 
difficulties.  With  a  clear  and  consistent  pur- 
pose, streamlined  procedures  within  SBA. 
and  a  strong  commitment  from  the  partici- 
pating agency,  the  program  can  succeed. 

Given  the  difficulties  that  the  sociaUy  and 
economicaUy  disadvantaged  small  firm  en- 
counters. It  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  on  vol- 
untary efforts  of  Federal  departments  as 
provided  for  in  the  regular  8(a)  program.  An 
assured  partnership  between  a  specific 
agency  and  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion is  essential  to  guarantee  that  small  and 
minority  businesses  have  access  to  a  fuU 
range  of  contracts.  Further,  the  pilot  nature 
of  the  program  wiU  allow  aU  those  con- 
cerned to  evaluate  its  effectiveness  and 
make  changes  if  deemed  necessary.  The  Na- 
tional Urban  League  stands  ready  to  assist 
you  and  the  members  of  the  C^ommlttee  as 
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delibenUlons  pre  seed  on  the  continumnce  of 
thlaprogrun. 
Slnoerely. 

MAUDon  R.  Coom. 

Vice  Pretident 

Mr.  WEICKSR.  Mr.  President,  our 
small  business  »,  and  particularly  our 
mlnority-owne  1  small  businesses,  need 
to  know  that  t  lose  in  Congress  under- 
stand their  siti  lations.  and  are  actively 
looking  for  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems. This  bil  clearly  demonstrates 
our  concern  ai  id  our  determination  to 
find  answers  tl  lat  will  help  small  firms 
now  and  in  th ;  future.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  mo\  e  swiftly  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Sena  or  from  Connecticut  in 
urging  that  th ;  Senate  pass  this  legis- 
lation. It  woul  d  have  passed  last  year 
except  the  time  element  caught  up 
with  us.  It  wai  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Small  Bisiness  Committee  last 
year  and  has  i  gain  been  unanimously 
reported.  My  nformation  is  that  the 
administration  wants  this  authority  to 
continue  this  >Uot  project  in  this  im- 
portant area,  tather  than  go  into  de- 
tails at  this  st  ige,  I  Join  my  colleague 
from  Connect  cut  in  urging  its  pas- 
sage. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Dfr.  President.  I  want  to 
indicate  my  su  }port  for  S.  273.  the  Mi- 
nority Small  iusiness  Pilot  Procure- 
ment Act  of  II  M.  This  legislation  was 
previously  aii  iiroved  by  the  Small 
Business  Comj  oittee  as  S.  1620  during 
the  last  Congr  iss. 

S.  273  would  extend  for  an  addition- 
al 18  months  :he  SBA  8(a)  pUot  pro- 
curement pro  (ram.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, SBA  is  Luthorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  Federal  agencies  and  to 
subcontract  tie  work  to  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  small 
business.  S.  2  73  would  provide  SBA 
with  another  opportunity  to  test  its 
ability  to  selec  t'  and  negotiate  contract 
requirements  with  another  Federal 
agency  to  be  ( iesignated  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  6<  i  days  after  enactment. 
However,  the  i  lewly  designated  agency 
cannot  be  fmm  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Def  en  le. 

With  enactiient  of  Public  Law  95- 
507  in  1978.  £BA  was  given  statutory 
authority  to  o  )erate  the  pilot  procure- 
ment progran.  However,  SBA  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty  imple- 
menting the  p  "ogram  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arny— the  first  Federal 
agency  designated  by  the  President. 
Because  if  dif  ering  opinions  over  the 
purpose  of  th( :  program,  SBA  and  the 
Army  were  uaable  to  enter  into  an 
interagency  agreement  setting  forth 
the  formal  t4  rms  and  arrangements 
for  their  Joint  implementation  of  the 
program  until  almost  5  months  after 
the  Army  was  designated.  As  a  result, 
the  operation  [>f  the  pilot  program  was 
shortened  by  I  he  time  it  took  SBA  and 
Army  to  reach  an  agreement. 


Because  if  a  similar  situation  could 
occur  once  the  President  designates  a 
new  Federal  agency,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  I  proposed  to 
provide  that  the  18-month  diu^tion  of 
the  pilot  program  would  not  begin 
until  60  days  after  enactment  of  S. 
273.  In  short,  this  amendment  would 
remove  the  60-day  period  provided  to 
the  President  from  being  counted  as  a 
portion  of  the  18  months  intended  for 
the  operation  of  the  pilot  program. 

However,  this  amendment  will  par- 
tially address  only  one  problem  likely 
to  hamper  successful  implementation 
and  operation  of  the  program.  Other 
problems  are  internal  to  SBA.  Given 
the  administration's  emphasis  on  as- 
sisting minority  small  business 
through  SBA's  BfESBIC  program,  plus 
SBA's  current  responsibilities  to  pro- 
mulgate new  size  standard  regulations, 
and  the  resources  needed  to  manage 
its  large  portfolio  of  outstanding 
direct  and  giiaranteed  loans,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  SBA  will  not  do  Justice  to 
the  pUot  program.  That  is,  SBA  will 
not  be  able  to  commit  sufficient  re- 
sources and  focus  sufficient  adminis- 
trative talent  on  the  pilot  program  to 
make  it  a  viable  development  tool  for 
minority  small  business.  I  hope  SBA 
wiU  not  let  this  happen. 

Again.  I  urge  Senate  passage  of  S. 
273.«    

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  passage  of  the  committee 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  the 
third  time.  The  bill  was  read  the  third 
time.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  273)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Minority  Small 
Business  Pilot  Procurement  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8(aKl)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  as  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President  within  60  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof)  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President". 


(b)  The  designation  of  an  agency  pursuant 
to  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(aXl) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "No  contract  may  be  en- 
tered into  under  subparagraph  (B)  after  the 
expiration  of  18  months  following  60  days 
following  enactment  of  the  Minority  Small 
Business  Pilot  Procurement  Act  of  1983.". 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TO 
IN- 


The 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACCESS 
FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
FORMATION 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

clerk  will  state  the  biU  by  tiUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  272)  to  improve  small  business 

access  to  Federal  procurement  information. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  blD,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  with 
an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  16.  strike  "in",  through 
and  including  "(E)"  on  line  17. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  S.  272,  a  bill  to 
improve  small  business  access  to  Fed- 
eral procurement  information.  I  intro- 
duced this  legislation  because  current- 
ly small  businesses  are  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage when  it  comes  to  marketing 
their  goods  and  services  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  particularly  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  for  expediting  consideration 
of  this  bUl. 

As  a  thorough  explanation  of  S.  272 
was  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  2,  1983,  I  will 
highlight  a  few  of  the  bill's  key  provi- 
sions. 

First.  S.  272  provides  a  statutory 
framework  of  45  days  in  most  cases, 
for  the  advertising  of,  and  bidding  on, 
public  contracts.  In  a  rural  State  like 
South  Dakota,  these  additional  days 
will  make  it  possible  for  more  small 
businesses  to  participate  in  Federal 
procurement  procedures. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  number  and  types  of  con- 
tract advertisements  that  will  appear 
in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  Cur- 
rently, too  many  Federal  agencies  are 
evading  their  responsibility  to  inform 
the  small  business  community  of  pro- 
curement opportunities. 

Third,  my  bill  would  require  an 
agency  head  to  give  permission  for 
sole  source  contracts  over  $100,000. 
The  effect  of  this  last  provision  will  be 
to  reduce  the  number  of  large  con- 
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tracts  that  are  not  open  for  competi- 
tion to  the  maximum  number  of  quali- 
fied firms. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  small 
business  contractors  in  South  Dakote 
and  all  across  the  country  wiU  greatly 
benefit  from  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  the  benefits  to  tax- 
payers which  will  result  from  in- 
creased competition  for  Government 
contracts  is  also  of  vital  importance.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  quickly  pass  S. 

272. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  East  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  ,„.^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

UP  Amendment  No.  1 
(Purpose:  To  improve  access  to  Federal 
procurement  information) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Cohen  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PRESSLER).  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Weicker.  and  himself 
proposes  an  umprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  "$5,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

On  page  2.  strike  lines  11  through  20,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ments  in  which  is  Is 
determined  on  a  case  by  case  basis  that  (A) 
the  disclosure  of  the  Federal  department, 
establishment,    or   agency's   need   for   the 
property,  supplies,  or  services  to  more  than 
one  source  would  compromise  the  national 
security,  or  (B)  the  Federal  department,  es- 
Ublishment,  or  agency's  need  for  the  prop- 
erty, supplies,  or  services  is  of  such  imsual 
and  compeUlng  urgency  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  seriously  injured  if  the  time 
periods,  provided  for  in  paragraph  2  were 
complied  with,  or  (C)  a  foreign  government 
reimburses  the  Federal  department,  estab- 
lishment or  agency  for  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
curement of  the  procurement  of  the  proper- 
ty, supplies,  or  services  for  such  govern- 
ment,   or   the   terms   of   an   intematioiwl 
agreement  or  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  goverrunent  require 
that  all  such  procurement  shall  be  from 
sources  specified  within  such  International 
agreement  or  treaty,  or  (D)  a  sUtute  pro- 
vides    that    the    procurement    be    made 
through  another  Federal  department,  estab- 
lishment, or  agency,  or  from  a  specified 
source,  or  (E)  It  is  determined  In  writing  by 
the  head  of  the  Federal  department,  esUb- 
lishment  or  agency,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator,  that  advance  notice  is 
not  appropriate  or  reasonable". 


On  page  2,  line  21.  strike  "except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3),  whenever"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Whoever". 

On  page  3,  Une  6,  strike  "forty-five"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "thirty". 

On  page  3,  strike  all  beginning  on  Une  22, 
through  Une  8  on  page  4,  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following; 

"•(3)  Whenever  notice  Is  required  by  para- 
graph (1),  such  notice  shaU  Include— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  property,  supply, 
or  service  to  be  contracted  for,  which  de- 
scription to  too  unnecessarily  retrictlve  of 
competition; 

(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  office  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  department,  estab- 
lishment or  agency  who  may  be  contacted 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the 
soUcltatlon;  and 

(C)  a  sUtement  that  any  person  may 
submit  a  bid.  proposal,  or  quotation  which 
shaU  be  considered  by  the  Federal  depart- 
ment, estabUshment  of  agency." 

On  page  4,  between  lines  18  and  19  Insert 
thefoUowIng: 

'"(5)  In  the  case  of  aU  procurement  actions 
in  excess  of  $10,000  In  which  the  award  of  a 
contract  Is  likely  to  result  In  the  award  of 
subcontracts  under  such  contract,  unless 
the  disclosure  of  such  contract  would  con- 
promise  the  naUonal  security,  the  Federal 
department,  esUbUshment  or  agency  shaU 
prompUy  furnish  for  pubUcaUon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  a  notice  annoimdng 
the    award    in    the    Commerce    Business 

DaUy.". 

On  page  4,  Une  19.  strike  "(5)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(6)" 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  as  well  as  Senators  Pressixr 
and  Levin  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee Join  me  in  offering  a  series  of 
amendments  to  S.  272. 

These  amendments  reflect  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  procurement  notice  provisions  in 
S.  272  and  those  included  in  S.  338.  a 
more  comprehensive  procurement 
reform  bill  I  have  Introduced,  which  is 
now  before  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee. 

Both  bills  are  designed  to  give  busi- 
nesses—particularly small  businesses- 
greater  notice  of  procurement  oppor- 
tunities with  the  Federal  Government. 
Notice  benefits  not  only  potential  con- 
tractors, but  also  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  saves  money  because 
greater  competition  results  from  alert- 
ing more  bidders.  However.  S.  272  and 
the  corresponding  section  of  S.  338 
differ  in  several  respects,  despite  their 
identical  goals. 

The  amendments  that  we  are  pro- 
posing to  S.  272  are  a  compromise  that 
would  make  the  procurement  notice 
language  of  the  bills  much  more  alike. 
Conforming  amendments  will  be  incor- 
porated into  S.  338  when  that  bill  is 
marked  up  by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee. 

We  have  agreed  that  both  bills 
should  establish  identical  thresholds 
for  requiring  publication  of  prociure- 
ment  notices,  the  same  time  periods 
for  publication,  a  similar  set  of  excep- 
tions to  the  publication  requirement. 


and  identical  standards  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  notice. 

Our  amendment  would  waive  the  ad- 
vance notice  requirement  for  those 
procurements  in  which: 

First.  Disclosure  to  more  than  one 
source  of  the  property,  supply  or  serv- 
ice needed  by  the  agency  would  com- 
promise the  national  security; 

Second.  The  agency's  need  is  of  such 
urgency  that  Government  would  be  se- 
riously injured  by  the  delay  involved 
in  complying  with  the  time  limits  for 
advance  notice; 

Third.  The  terms  of  an  international 
agreement  or  treaty  require  that  the 
pnxnirement  be  made  through  a  sped- 
f  icd  source* 

Fourth.  A  statute  provides  that  the 
procurement  be  made  through  an- 
other agency  or  from  a  specified 
source:  or  .  ,      ^ 

Fifth.  It  is  determined  In  writing  by 
the  head  of  the  agency,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  that 
advance  notice  is  not  appropriate  or 
reasonable. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  For  myself  and  Senator  Huddbl- 
STON.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  Sena- 
tor's intention  concerning  the  exemp- 
tion from  advance  notice  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Dally  for  international 
agreements  or  treaties.  Is  it  the  Sena- 
tor's intention  that  the  term  "source" 
means  a  specifically  identified  busi- 
ness entity,  so  that  only  contracts  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  international 
agreements  or  treaties  that  specifical- 
ly identify  the  contractors  are  exempt 
from  advance  notice? 
Mr  COHEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Ux.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. , , 
Mr.  COHEN.  Our  amendment  would 
also  specify  the  information  which  a 
proper  notice  should  Include:  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  property,  supply,  or  service 
needed  by  the  agency,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  agency  official  who  may 
be  contacted  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  copy  of  the  solicitation,  and 
a   statement    that   any    person   may 
submit  a  bid.  proposal,  or  quotation 
which    shall    be    considered    by    the 
agency. 

Another  amendment  would  require 
Federal  agencies  to  publish  promptly  a 
postaward  notice  of  all  procurement 
actions  in  excess  of  $10,000  which  are 
expected  to  result  in  the  award  of  sub- 
contracts, unless  disclosure  of  the  con- 
tract would  compromise  national  secu- 
rity. This  postaward  procurement 
notice  would  alert  small  businesses  to 
potential  subcontract  opportunities.  It 
is.  I  believe,  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  this  legislation  promoting  Federal 
contract  opportimities  for  small  busi- 
nesses. ,^     ^  , 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Maine.  He 
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has  been  a  leader  in  the  effort  to 
expand  competition  in  Oovemment 
contracting  aiid  has  proposed  reform 
legislation  tha  t  will  be  brought  before 
the  Senate  lat  it  this  year. 

Mr.  WEICI131.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  am  pli  «sed  that  a  compromise 
on  the  proem  ement  notice  provisions 
could  be  woric<  k1  out  that  is  acceptable 
to  all  concerned.  These  amendments, 
in  my  Judgmei  tt,  combine  the  best  pro- 
visions of  boti  S.  272  and  S.  338  and 
wlU  insure  thi  A  small  businesses  have 
ample  noUf  ici  tion  of  business  oppor- 
tunities with  t  le  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  NTJNN  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  are  offering,  and 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt, 
represents  ani  excellent  accommoda- 
tion between  tne  Members  in  fulfilling 
our  mutual  goal  of  making  the  Com- 
merce Business  E>aily  a  more  useful 
source  of  Federal  procurement  infor- 
mation. 

The  Small  business  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranldng  Demo- 
cratic member ,  has  reported  a  bill  vir- 
tually identical  to  the  legislation 
which  we  reiiorted.  and  which  the 
Senate  passed  by  voice  early  last  year. 
It  was  then,  md  continues  to  be.  a 
good  bill— up<  ating  a  law  that  has 
been  on  the  be  oIes  virtually  unchanged 
since  1961.  Cur  inquiry  has  shown 
that  the  law  vas  not  working  to  its 
fullest  potent  al.  in  part  because  of 
the  lack  of  spe  Eificity  of  some  of  its  re- 
quirements, an  d  in  part  because  Feder- 
al procuremen  b  actions  have  grown  so 
significantly  si  ace  then. 

Our  Small  E  usiness  Committee  took 
action  only  in  those  areas  of  the  Com- 
merce Business  t  Daily  statute  where  we 
could  balance  ;he  opportunities  for  in- 
creased busine  >s  competition  in  Feder- 
al procuremei  t  with  the  recognition 
of  limitations  i  a  law  for  the  conduct  of 
that  procurem  mt  process. 

I  am  also  pr  vileged  to  serve  on  both 
the  Govemmc  atal  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services  Comnittees.  These  Senate 
committees  fa  five  direct  jurisdiction 
over  general  pi  ocurement  roAtters,  and 
I  have  been  \rorking  within  them  to 
simplify,  strengthen,  and  improve  the 
procurement  p  rocess  itself. 

The  amendn  ent  which  we  are  offer- 
ing today  are  t  n  effort  to  meld  togeth- 
er the  Small  Business  Committee's 
work  on  the  is  lue  of  publication  of  so- 
licitations wit^  the  more  comprehen- 
sive procurement  reform  efforts  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  The 
amendments  v  ill  basically  standardize 
the  threshold  or  procurement  notices, 
nqmber  of  permitted  ex- 
the  general  require- 
ment to  publikh.  tighten  those  areas 
where  exempi  ions  from  publications 
merltorioi  is,  and  provide  for  a 
notice  in  those  instances 
a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  subcontracting  opportimities 
may  exist. 


reduce  the 
emptions   froi^ 


are 

postaward 
where  there 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
Senators  Cohkm  and  Weicker  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  this  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  particularly  compli- 
ment Senator  Leven.  a  Member  I  am 
pleased  to  serve  with  on  the  Small 
Business,  Governmental  Affairs,  suid 
Armed  Services  Committees.  He  has 
been  a  tireless  fighter  for  increased 
openness  and  competition  in  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  process.  I  believe  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments,  and 
this  bill,  will  put  the  executive  branch 
on  notice  that  the  Senate  expects 
greater  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  op- 
portunities for  increased  private  sector 
participation  in  Federal  contracting 
through  improved,  timely,  and  suffi- 
cient notice  of  its  procurement  inten- 
tions.         

Mi.  CGSSN.  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  their  comments  and  for  working 
with  me  to  resolve  this  issue.  Senator 
WncKKR  and  Senator  Nuifif ,  as  well  as 
Senator  Przssler  and  Senator  LEvm, 
have  been  strong  advocates  for  the 
smaU  business  community,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  we  were  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the 
amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  ISi.  President,  if 
this  amendment  is  acceptable  on  both 
sides,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment.  This  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  that  Senator 
CoHnr  and  Senator  Levin  and  others 
have  worked  on  for  some  time.  It  does 
make  considerable  improvement  in  the 
FVsderal  procurement  process  and  in- 
jects an  element  of  competition  that  is 
not  at  the  present  time  available. 

It  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I  urge 
the  passage  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  complete  action  on  S.  272, 
a  bill  to  improve  small  business  access 
to  Federal  procivement  information.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
passage  of  this  proposal. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  spent  well  over  1  year  review- 
ing compliance  with  the  1961  mandate 
in  the  Small  Business  Act  that  agen- 
cies publish  notice  of  aU  civilian  and 
defense  procurement  actions  that 
exceed  a  stated  threshold.  The  over- 
whelming testimony  of  the  small  busi- 
ness representatives  that  appeared 
before  our  committee  in  three  sepa- 
rate days  of  hearings  was  that  the  ve- 
hicle for  notifying  them  of  proposed 
Federal  procurement  actions  was  defi- 
cient. The  conunittee  heard  common 
complaints  of  a  lack  of  information  on 
the  nature  of  the  procurement,  of  in- 
sufficient time  for  potential  bidders  to 
become  aware  of,  prepare,  and  respond 
to  Federal  procurements  requests,  and 


untold  opportunities  missed  because 
certain  items  were  not  even  publicized 
to  begin  with. 

Even  the  Federal  procurement  offi- 
cials who  testified  on  this  bill,  both  in 
the  last  Congress  and  in  this,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  current  statute  and  im- 
plementing regulations  were  frequent- 
ly not  followed. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  expanding 
competition  in  Federal  procurement 
that  this  bill  deserves  prompt  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  approval. 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  report  on  this  legislation 
in  the  last  Congress  (S.  Rept.  97-399) 
succinctly  sums  up  the  Justification 
and  need  for  this  legislation: 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  small  busi- 
ness person  who  is  ready.  wUling,  and  able 
to  participate  in  the  Federal  procurement 
process  will  benefit  from  an  improved  and 
expanded  version  of  the  Commerce  Business 
DaUy  because  it  should  open  up  additional 
procurement  opportunities  for  that  busi- 
ness. The  Oovemment  will  benefit  because 
of  the  increased  participation  by  small  busi- 
ness in  federal  procurement,  and  because  it 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  increase  its 
sources  of  supply.  The  taxpayer  will  benefit 
because  increased  competition  in  Federal 
purchases  increases  the  likelihood  that  high 
quality  goods  and  services  will  be  procured 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  Senate  approved  similar  legisla- 
tion reported  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee  last  year.  The  House  of 
Representatives  last  year  also  ap- 
proved amendments  to  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  requirements  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  collateral  issues  pre- 
vented us  from  enacting  this  bill  last 
year.  But  with  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  which  we  have  offered, 
on  top  of  the  early  action  that  the 
Senate  can  take  in  approving  this  leg- 
islation, we  should  be  able  to  have  a 
bill  on  the  President's  desk  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  final  passage  of  S.  272. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing S.  272  today.  Briefly,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  improve  small 
business  access  to  Federal  procure- 
ment information  by  improving  the 
procedures  for  advertising  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  and  for  bidding 
on  public  contracts.  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  this  leg- 
islation as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  is  very  similar  to  S. 
1947,  a  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  full 
Senate  on  May  27,  1982. 

Specifically,  S.  272  seeks  to  guaran- 
tee small  business  contractors  their 
fair  share  of  the  Federal  procurement 
dollar  by  establishing  minimum  time 
periods  for  advertising  Government 
contracts  and  for  bidding  on  them. 
This  legislation  also  eliminates  several 
current  statutory  exemptions  from  ad- 
vertising in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.  Finally,  S.  272  addresses  a  long- 
standing need  to  make  sole-source  con- 
tracting a  more  accountable  process. 
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Mr.  President,  S.  272  enjoys  wide- 
spread support  by  this  Nation's  smaU 
business  community.   As  we  learned 
last  year  and  during  recent  consider- 
ation  of   S.   272,   current   regulatory 
guidelines  are  not  sufficient  to  insure 
either  the  timeliness  or  the  accuracy 
of  information  published  In  the  Com- 
merce  Business   Daily.   In   fact,   rae 
small    business    witness    commented 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  all  the 
synopses  appearing  in  the  pubUcation. 
are  published  too  late  for  his  company 
to  submit  bids  to  the  Government.  I 
believe  that  the  untimeliness  of  pro- 
curement notices  contributes  to  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  small  firmsre- 
ceive  only  one-quarter  of  the  total  U.s>. 
procurement  doUar-a  figure  that  ex- 
ceeds $115  billion  annually. 

Unlike  administration  witnesses,  I, 
along  with  my  colleagues  on  the  SmaU 
Business  Committee,  believe  that  ex- 
isting regulations  on  the  Commerce 
Business  DaUy  are  ineffective  and  vir- 
tually unenforceable.  We  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  enact  this  legislation  to 
insure  that  a  minimum  of  45  days— 15 
for  advertising  and  30  for  the  biddmg 
process— are  available  to  small  busi- 
ness owners  who  seek  Federal  contract 
opportunities.  And  I  might  add,  that 
the  committee  beUeves  that  this  legis- 
lation would  not  cause  unnecessary 
delays  in  procurement  or  otherwise  in- 
convenience to  procuring  agencies  in 
any  major  way. 

Mr  President,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  passage  of  S.  272  will  hot 
have  any  budgetary  effect  in  fis<»l 
year  1983  or  fiscal  year  1984. 1  so  noti- 
fied the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee about  the  budgetary  aspects  of 
this  legislation  and  ask  unamimous 
consent  that  my  letter  on  this  subject 
be   inserted   in   the   Record   at   this 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Comf  iTTEE  OH  Small  Busmsss, 
Waihington,  D.C..  February  2. 1983. 
Hon.  Prra  V.  DoMHnci. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
there  may  be  some  concern  about  the 
impact  of  S.  272,  a  bill  to  amend  Section  We) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  improve  smaU 
business  access  to  Federal  procurement  in- 
formation, on  the  staffing  requirements  of 
procuring  agencies.  

In  my  view,  which  I  beUeve  is  shared  by 
the  Committee  Members,  any  addiUonal 
workload  which  may  result  from  the  imrne- 
diate  adoption  of  this  leglsUtion  should  be 
accommodated  within  existing  personnel 
ceilings  of  the  procuring  agencies.  Nothing 
in  this  legislation  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  for  Fiscal  Year 

1983  or  Fiscal  Year  1984.  and  it  is  the  Com- 
mittee's IntenUon  that  any  additional  costs, 
if  any,  in  Fiscal  Year  1983  or  Fiscal  Ye»r 

1984  imposed  by  the  enactment  of  S.  272 
should  be  borne  by  the  procuring  agencies. 

Sincerely. 

Lowell  Weicker,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


Mr.   WEICKER.  Mr.   President,   in 
the  committee's  view,  the  smaU  busi- 
ness person  who  is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  participate  in  the  Federal  pro- 
curement process  will  benefit  from  aa 
improved  and  expanded  version  of  the 
Commerce  Business  DaUy  because  it 
should   open   up   additional   procure- 
ment opportunities  for  that  business. 
The  Government  wiU  benefit  because 
of  the  increased  participation  by  smaU 
business  in  Federal  procurement,  and 
because  it  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to 
increase  its  sources  of  supply.  The  tax- 
payer wUl  benefit  because  increased 
competition  in  Federal  purchases  in- 
creases the  lUteUhood  that  high  qual- 
ity goods  and  services  wiU  be  procured 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  in  favor  of  this 
much-needed   smaU   business   legisla- 

Mr  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  coUeagues  on 
the  SmaU  Business  Committee  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  272-legi8lation  which 
wUl  improve  the  abUity  of  smaU  busi- 
ness to  compete  for  Government  con- 
tracts. We  are  aU  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  smaU  business  to  our  national 
economy,  and  the  competitive  abUlty 
they  bring  to  producing  the  goods  and 
services  that  the  Government  buys. 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  big 
buyer  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
private  sector— over  $100  bUUon  a 
year  About  25  percent  of  that  goes  to 
smaU  businesses.  The  primary  way  the 
Government  advertises  its  procure- 
ment contracts  is  through  its  pubUca- 
tion, the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 

The  Commerce  Business  DaUy  is 
used  extensively  by  both  large  busi- 
ness contractors  and  smaU  business 
contractors.  Because  of  their  peater 
resources  and  sophistication,  big  busi- 
nesses are  better  able  to  respond  to  so- 
Ucitation  notices  in  the  Commerce 
Business  DaUy  in  a  timely  manner. 
SmaU  businesses,  on  the  other  han<t 
are  often  unable  to  prepare  and 
submit  timely  bids  for  Government 
procurement  contracts. 

This  legislation  wiU  provide  smaU 
businesses  better  access  to  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
biU  requires  agencies  to  advertise  more 
contracts  in  the  Commerce  Business 
DaUy.  Under  current  law.  agencies  are 
not  required  to  advertise  contracts  If 
they  faU  into  any  1  of  10  fairly  broad 
exemptions.  As  introduced,  the  bUl 
eliminated  five  of  these  exemptions 
thus  requiring  agencies  to  advertise 
contracts  unless  they  are: 

First,  classified  for  national  security 
reasons; 
Second,  contracts  for  utiUties: 
Third,     contracts     with     another 
agency  or  where  there  is  a  mandatory 
source  of  supply;  ^    ..     j    » 

Fourth,  contracts  where  the  head  or 
the  contracting  agency  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 


ministration both  agree  that  advertla- 
ing  is  not  i^ipropriate;  and 

Fifth,  contracts  where  only  foreign 
suppUers  are  to  be  soUclted. 

WhUe  this  bUl  improves  current  law. 
I  beUeve  that  the  exemption  for  for- 
eign suppUers  is  not  needed.  When  the 
SmaU  Business  Committee  considered 
this  bUl,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  this  exemption,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  say  the  committee  adopted. 
As  a  resiUt.  agencies  must  publish  con- 
tracts that  wUl  be  awarded  to  foreign 
suppUers.  Some  contracts  with  foreign 
suppUers.  of  course,  are  simply  not 
available  to  American  businesses  be- 
cause of  treaties  Uke  NATO  and  agree- 
ments with  other  countries.  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  instances  can  and 
wiU  be  addressed- 

StUl.  small  businesses  wlU  benefit  by 
the  mere  fact  that  contracts  with  for- 
eign suppUers  wIU  be  published.  SmaU 
businesses  wUl  have  greater  knowledge 
of  Government  contracts  and  the  op- 
portunity to  Identify  potential  subcon- 
tracts. SmaU  businesses,  not  a  Govern- 
ment agency.  wlU  decide  whether  the 
contract  Is  worth  pursuing.  And,  per- 
haps most  Important.  smaU  businesses 
wlU  have  the  basic  Information  neces- 
sary to  chaUenge  the  propriety  of  con- 
tracts with  foreign  suppUers. 

This  legislation  wlU  also  provide 
smaU  business  contractors  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  timely  bids.  SmaU 
businesses  wUl  have  15  days  to  request 
copies  of  the  contract.  In  addition, 
smaU  businesses  then  have  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  to  submit  their  bid  on  a 
particular  contract. 

This  legislation  wlU  aUow  smaU  busi- 
nesses a  better  opportunity  to  compete 
for  Government  contracts.  As  a  result. 
smaU  businesses  wlU  benefit  by  im- 
proving the  market  for  their  products 
and  services,  whUe  the  Govenunent 
should  realize  a  savings  through  in- 
creased competition  for  their  con- 
tracts. I  Join  with  my  coUeagues  on 
the  SmaU  Business  Committee  in 
urging  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation  of   this   measure   by   the   fuU 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  help 
America's  smaU  businesses  in  a  rela- 
tively easy,  yet  significant,  way.  By 
passing  S.  272.  we  can  increase  smaU 
business  participation  In  Federal  pro- 
curement actions  and  give  that  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  a  much-needed 

boost. 

As  It  now  stands,  smaU  businessmen 
learn  about  Government  contracts  by 
reading  the  Commerce  Business  Daily, 
pubUshed  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. In  1961.  Congress  mandated 
that  aU  procurement  actions  by  Feder- 
al agencies,  within  certain  guideUnes. 
be  announced  in  that  publication  m 
order  to  give  smaU  businesses  an  op- 
portunity to  bid  on  them.  But  agency 
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S.  272  would  also  decrease  the 
number  of  exceptions  to  the  notice  re- 
quirement. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
biU  contains  an  amendment  I  offered 
in  the  Small  Business  Committee 
markup  last  year  to  require  the  head 
of  the  procuring  activity  to  approve 
any  sole  source  contract  exceeding 
$100,000  and  to  review  all  responses  to 
the  bid  announcement  received  during 
the  30-day  notice  period  before  com- 
mencing negotiations  with  the  sole- 
source  contractor.  These  provisions  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  fewer  sole- 
source  contracts  will  be  awarded  in  the 
future. 

Small  business  will  significantly  ben- 
efit by  the  increased  access  to  Federal 
procurement  information  provided  by 
S.  272  and  will  hopefully  increase  its 
share  of  Government  contracts.  The 
Government  will  benefit  through  in- 
creased competition  resulting  in  re- 
duced prices  for  the  goods  and  services 
purchased  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues and  their  staffs  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  Senator  Wkicker 
and  Senator  Nunn,  and  my  coUeague 
and  his  staff  on  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Senator  Cohsn,  for 
their  excellent  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

BCr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  272.  This  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  addresses  a 
vital  concern  to  aU  small  business  per- 
sons, expanding  Federal  procurement 
opportunities.  While  many  small  firms 
desire  to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government,  small  businesses  are  not 
obtaining  their  fair  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  market.  S.  272  is  a 
positive  step  in  redressing  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  problems  small  businesses  face 
in  proctirlng  Government  contracts 
are  many.  Most  small  firms  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  maintain  a  marketing 
division  in  their  operations.  Thus, 
they  are  often  unaware  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  many  Government  purchas- 
ing offices  scattered  across  our  Nation. 
To  obtain  such  information  these  es- 
tablishment have  to  rely  on  the  pro- 
curement information  contained  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 

Unfortunately,  this  reliance  has  not 
always  proven  beneficial.  In  the  97th 
Congress  during  consideration  of  legis- 
lation nearly  identical  to  S.  272.  we 
heard  testimony  before  the  Small 
Business  Committee  that  the  current 
regulatory  guidelines  for  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  on  Government  procure- 
ment. As  a  result,  small  business 
lagged  behind  in  procurement  activity. 

Some  of  the  problems  cited  with  the 
current  regulatory  approach  were  that 
some  agencies  only  partially  complied 
with  the  regulations  or  completely  ig- 


nored them.  In  addition,  those  synop- 
ses that  did  appear  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  were  often  printed  too 
late  to  allow  interested  companies  to 
submit  a  timely  bid.  On  top  of  this, 
the  sjmopses  repeatedly  contained  in- 
sufficient information  on  the  bid. 
Even  when  these  notices  were  com- 
plete, mall  delays  could  cause  prob- 
lems for  the  small  firm  attempting  to 
work  within  the  regulatory  time  con- 
straints. 

Small  business  can  use  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  for  procurement 
information  only  so  long  as  it  provides 
sufficient  time  to  receive  notice  of  bids 
and  to  respond  to  them.  It  must  also 
provide  enough  information  about  the 
particular  bid.  S.  272  addresses  many 
of  these  concerns  in  a  forthright 
manner.  This  bill  recognizes  that  the 
information  contained  in  this  publica- 
tion is  a  vital  source  for  expanded 
business  opportunities.  The  bill  stipu- 
lates when  notice  must  be  given  and 
when  bids  can  be  received  on  that 
notice  in  such  a  way  as  to  clear  up 
many  of  the  previous  problems  in  this 
area. 

S.  272  goes  one  step  further  and 
clears  up  much  of  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding which  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions are  exempt  from  the  notice  re- 
quirements. This  step  will  do  much  to 
make  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  a 
more  viable  tool  for  small  business  in 
the  area  of  procurement. 

Let  me  point  out  Mr.  President  that 
it  is  my  belief  and  the  belief  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee that  such  a  statutory  approach 
is  necessary  given  the  ineffectiveness 
of  regulatory  requirements  in  the  past. 

In  short,  this  bill  benefits  those 
small  businesses  which  are  eager  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the  Federal  pro- 
curement process.  Additional  procure- 
ment opportunities  will  become  avail- 
able for  these  enterprising  Americans 
with  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
Such  an  increase  will  help  stimulate 
our  now  stagnant  economy  and  benefit 
taxpayers  since  increased  competition 
will  drive  down  the  price  the  Federal 
Government  must  pay  for  its  various 
goods  and  services.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  support  to  this 
important  bill. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  bill  to  improve  small  busi- 
ness access  to  procurement  informa- 
tion, S.  272.  which  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering today.  The  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  has  put  a  lot  to  time  and 
effort  in  on  this  bill.  I  commend  the 
chairman.  Senator  Weicker,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
NuKH,  for  their  dedication  in  following 
through  on  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. Although  we  were  prevented 
during  the  last  Congress  from  getting 
floor  action  on  an  almost  identical  bill. 


the  early  action  during  this  session  vir- 
tually assures  us  of  getting  final  legis- 
lation passed. 

The  Small  Business  Act  clearly 
states  that  "a  fair  proportion  of  the 
total  purchases  and  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts for  property  and  services  for 
the  Government  •  •  •  be  placed  with 
small  business  enterprises." 

In  1961  we  attempted  to  carry  out 
this  requirement  by  passing  a  law 
enpowering  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  obtain  and  publish  notices  of 
all  proposed  defense  procurement  ac- 
tions in  excess  of  $10,000  and  all  civil- 
ian procurement  actions  above  $5,000. 
These  notices  came  to  be  issued  in  a 
publication  now  known  as  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  or  CBD. 

However,  implementation  of  these 
requirements  fell  far  short  of  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  when  passed.  The 
regulations  were  filled  with  excep- 
tions. Often  they  were  only  partially 
complied  with  and  at  other  times  they 
were  totally  ignored.  Even  when  there 
was  compliance  the  time  factors  were 
too  short  to  allow  an  interested  small 
business  to  piu^ue  them. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  process  and  found 
that  there  was  a  flood  of  justified  com- 
plaints about  the  process.  In  essence, 
the  committee  found  that  there  were 
many  small  businesses  which  were 
qualified  and  able  to  compete  for  Gov- 
ernment procurements  but  they  did 
not  know  about  them,  had  incomplete 
information  regarding  them  or  found 
out  about  them  too  late. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
only  way  to  free  up  the  $110  billion 
Federal  procurement  package  to  fair 
and  open  competition  is  to  enact  new 
legislation  which  establishes  a  mini- 
mimi  time  period  for  publication  and 
bidding  on  all  Federal  contracts  and 
clarifies  existing  exemptions  to  publi- 
cation   in    the    Commerce    Business 

Daily. 

By  doing  this,  we  accomplish  two  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  goals:  First,  small 
businesses  which  are  ready  to  partici- 
pate will  have  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
panded and  improved  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily  to  do  so.  Second,  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  benefit  because 
fair  competition  usually  means  that 
better  quality  goods  will  be  available 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Or  in 
other  words,  taxpayers  will  receive 
more  for  less  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  long- 
time supporter  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  proud  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  been  able  to 
act  so  swiftly  during  the  opening  days 
of  this  new  Congress. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill  as 
modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  that  the  bill 
be  passed,  and  I  yield  back  all  my 
time. 


B4r.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  aAd  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  272 


Be  U  enacted  In  the  SetuUe  and  House  of 
Reprttentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8(e)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  {oUowK 

"(eXl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  is 
hereby  empowered,  to  obtain  notice  of  all 
proposed   competitive   and   noncompetitive 
defense  procurement  actions  of  $10,000  and 
above,  and  all  competitive  and  noncompeti- 
tive civilian  procurement  actions  of  $10,000 
and  above,  from  any  Federal  department, 
establishment  or  agency  engaged  in  pro- 
curement of  property,  suppUes  and  services 
in  the  Uriited  States;  and  to  pubUcize  such 
notices  in  the  daUy  publication  Commerce 
Business  DaUy.  immediately  after  the  neces- 
sity for  the  procurement  is  established:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
require  publication  of  such  noUces  with  re- 
spect to  those  procurements  in  which  it  is 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  that  (A) 
the  disclosure  of  the  Federal  department, 
establishment,   or   agency's   need   for    the 
property,  supplies,  or  services  to  more  than 
one  source  would  compromise  the  national 
security,  or  (B)  the  Federal  department,  es- 
tablishment, or  agency's  need  for  the  prop- 
erty, supplies,  or  services  is  of  such  unusual 
and  compelling  urgency  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  seriously  injured  If  the  time 
periods  provided  for  in  paragraph  2  were 
complied  with,  or  (C)  a  foreign  government 
reimburses  the  Federal  department,  estab- 
lishment, or  agency  for  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
curement of  the  property,  supplies,  or  serv- 
ices for  such  government,  or  the  terms  of  an 
international  agreement  or  treaty  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  a  foreign  government 
require  that  all  such  procurement  shall  be 
from  sources  specified  within  such  interna- 
tional agreement  or  treaty,  or  (D)  a  statute 
provides   that   the   procurement   be   made 
through  another  Federal  department,  estab- 
lishment, or  agency  or  from  a  specified 
source,  or  (E)  it  is  determined  in  writing  by 
the  head  of  the  Federal  department,  estab- 
lishment or  agency,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator,  that  advance  notice  is 
not  appropriate  or  reasonable. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  procuring  activity  is  re- 
quired to  publish  notice  of  procurement  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, such  activity  may  not— 

"(A)  issue  a  solicitation  until  at  least  fif- 
teen days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  a  proper  notice  of  the  action 
in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily,  except 
where  the  solicitation  will  be  for  procure- 
ment of  requirements  classified  as  research 
or  development  effort.  In  which  case  until  at 
least  thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  such  publication; 

"(B)  foreclose  competition  until  at  least 
thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  either  (1)  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  solicitation,  or  (11)  in 
the  case  of  orders  under  a  basic  agreement, 
basic  ordering  agreement,  or  similar  ar- 
rangement, the  date  of  publication  of  a 
proper  notice  of  intent  to  place  the  order;  or 
"(C)  commence  negotiations  for  the  award 
of  a  sole  source  contract  until  at  least  thirty 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  publica- 


tion of  a  proper  notice  of  intent  to  contract 
that  provides  such  specifications  and  infor- 
mation as  practicable  regarding  the  service 
or  performance,  and  that  interested  persons 
are  invited  to  respond  or  submit  proposals 
in  response  to  such  notices  within  such 
period  of  time. 

"(3)  Whenever  notice  is  required  by  para- 
graph (1),  such  notice  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  property,  supply, 
or  services  to  be  contracted  for,  which  de- 
scription is  not  urmecessarily  restrictive  of 
competition; 

"(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  department,  es- 
tablishment or  agency  who  may  be  contact- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy  of 
the  solicitation;  and 

"(C)  a  statement  that  any  person  may 
submit  a  bid,  proposal,  or  quotation  which 
shaU  be  considered  by  the  Federal  depart- 
ment, establishment  or  agency. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  procuring  activity  may  not  enter 
into  negotiations  for  the  award  of  a  sole 
source  contract  for  more  than  $100,000 
unless— 

"(A)  the  head  of  the  procuring  activity 
has  approved  the  proposal  to  negotiate  such 
a  contract,  and  the  procuring  activity  has 
considered  all  responses  to  the  notice  of  pro- 
curement action  as  required  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  the  negotiation  would  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  9  of  this 

Act. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  all  procurement  actions 
in  excess  of  $10,000  In  which  the  award  of  a 
contract  Is  likely  to  result  in  the  award  of 
subcontracts  under  such  contract,  unless 
the  disclosure  of  such  contract  would  com- 
promise the  national  security,  the  Federal 
department,  establishment  or  agency  shall 
promptly  furnish  for  publication  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  a  notice  announcing 
the  award  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 
"(«)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  sole 
source  contract'  means  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  property,  supplies  or  services 
which  is  entered  into  or  proposed  to  be  en- 
tered Into  by  an  agency  after  soliciting  or 
negotiating  with  only  one  source.". 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  procurement  ac- 
tions to  be  Initiated  forty-five  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  only  to 
the  extent  It  deems  practicable,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  conduct  of  Its  pro- 
grams and  the  policies  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
D&sscd. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 

agreed  to.  ..       >. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

(During  the  caU  of  the  roll  Mr. 
Helms  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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one  other  piece  of  legisla- 

that  I  hope  can  be  trans- 

in  relation  to  the  constitu- 

;tanding  committee  but  it 

d  one  before  that. 

Senator  seeking  recognition. 

assume  there  is  no  need 

to  remain  in  session  at 


RECI  SS  UNTIL  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  re<  ess  until  3:30  p.m.  today. 

There     teing    no     objection,     the 
Senate,  at  ^:53  pjn..  recessed  until  3:30 
at    3:30    p.m.,    the 
reassembled   when   called   to 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 


ttie 


pr:  siding 


OFFICER.    The 

capacity  as  the  Senator 

Dakota,  suggests  the  ab- 

(|uorum. 

will  call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PRI  SIDING 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LUCILLE 
KILGORE 

Sir.  ZOIlINSKY.  Mr.  President,  a 
wise  man   once  said.  "You  give  but 


little  when  you  give  of  your  posses- 
sions. It  is  when  you  give  of  yourself 
that  you  truly  give." 

I  want  to  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion today  to  a  resident  of  my  home- 
town of  Omaha  who  surely  exempli- 
fies this  thought.  Her  name  is  Lucille 
Kilgore  and  she  is  the  founder  and 
driving  force  behind  North  Omaha's 
Dominican  Assistance  and  Referral 
Service,  which  provides  emergency  aid 
to  those  in  need. 

Operating  in  one  of  Omaha's  oldest 
and  poorest  neighborhoods,  the 
Dominican  Assistance  and  Referral 
Service  is  completely  Independent  and 
self-sustaining.  It  receives  all  its  funds 
from  donations  and  money-raising 
projects,  providing  free  services  on  a 
24-hour  basis.  More  than  50  percent  of 
its  work  is  accomplished  at  night  and 
on  weekends,  when  most  other  services 
we  not  available. 

Help  may  be  in  the  form  of  food, 
clothing,  bus  coupons,  counseling,  or 
whatever  the  need  might  be.  Assist- 
ance also  is  provided  in  obtaining  med- 
ical care,  drug  treatment,  emplosrment. 
and  legal  advice.  The  underlying 
effort  is  always  directed  to  spiritual 
well-being,  as  that  is  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  service. 

Lucille  Kilgore  operates  the  Domini- 
can Assistance  and  Referral  Service 
without  a  salary  or  any  financial  com- 
pensation at  all.  She  receives  a  small 
disability  check  from  a  local  firm  and 
disi>enses  almost  all  of  that  money  to 
the  individuals  and  families  she  helps. 

Lucille  has  always  been  willing  to 
help  the  less  fortunate  around  her. 
She  is  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  some- 
one's problems  and  give  them  what  as- 
sistance she  can. 

A  lifelong  North  Omaha  resident. 
Lucille  began  working  closely  with  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the  mid- 
1970's  while  she  was  serving  as  a 
housekeeper  at  Sacred  Heart  Rectory 
in  the  same  neighborhood  where  she 
now  operates  the  Dominican  Assist- 
ance and  Referral  Service. 

A  deeply  religious  person,  she  devel- 
oped a  thorough  and  consistent  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  those  burdened 
by  poverty,  alcoholism,  and  family  in- 
stabUity.  In  1979.  she  decided  to 
devote  herself  full  time  to  this  work 
by  establishing  the  Dominican  Assist- 
ance and  Referral  Service. 

Today,  she  lives  very  simply,  going 
to  mass  daily  and  saving  all  her  re- 
sources for  others.  In  a  recent  12- 
month  period,  her  service  provided 
more  than  $16,000  in  direct  aid  to  221 
people  of  f  unilies. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  26.  Lu- 
cille will  be  recognized  for  her  efforts 
by  the  West  Omaha  Sertoma  Club, 
which  will  present  her  with  its  annual 
Service  to  Mankind  Award.  I  regret 
deeply  that  Senate  business  will  keep 
me  from  being  present  when  she  re- 
ceives this  well-deserved  honor. 


I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  thank  Lucille  for  all  she  has 
done  in  the  North  Omaha  community. 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
me  in  wishing  her  well  and  in  con- 
gratulating her  for  caring  enough  to 
establish  and  operate  the  Dominican 
Assistance  and  Referral  Service. 
Through  her  dedicated  and  selfless  ef- 
forts, she  tnily  has  "given  of  herself" 
many  times  over. 


CHANGES  IN  MAJORITY  MEM- 
BERSHIP  of  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  minority  leader  to 
a  resolution  I  propose  to  introduce  at 
this  time  dealing  with  the  expansion 
of  the  Labor  Committee  by  two  mem- 
bers from  16  to  18  and  appointing  Re- 
publican members  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  fine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.          

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sent 
the  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  The  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  S3)  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  and  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  Majority  membership. 

Retolved,  That  Rule  XXV,  paragraph  2  be 
amended  by  striking  "16"  after  "Labor  and 
Human  Resources"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "18". 

Sbc.  2.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East)  is  hereby  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  resigned. 

Sk.  3.  The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  Is  hereby  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  53)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  of  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MINORITY  PARTY  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  Ain3  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES 

ISx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it 
be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  making  a  minori- 
ty party  appointment  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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Retolved,  That  Senator  Dodd  of  Connecti- 
cut be,  and  he  is  hereby,  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, to  f  Ul  a  Democratic  vacancy  on  that 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote    by    which    the    resolution    was 

agreed  to.  ,       ^,.  » 

Mr.   BAKER.   I   move  to  lay  that 

motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT   OF   PARAGRAPH   4 
OF  RULE  XXV  OF  THE  STAND- 
ING RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  waiver  of  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  number  of  com- 
mittees Senators  may  have,  might  be 
in  order  at  this  time.  I  send  such  a  res- 
olution to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  55)  to  amend 
paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  resolution 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows:   

Resolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subdivision  (n) 
(10)  the  following  new  subdivisions: 

"(IDA  Senator  who  on  the  date  this  sub- 
division is  agreed  to  is  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may,  during  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  but  in  no  event  may  such 
Senator  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  Commit- 
tees listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"(12)  A  Senator  who  on  the  date  this  sub- 
division is  agreed  to  is  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry and  on  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  may,  during  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  but  in  no  event  may  such 
Senator  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  Commit- 
tees listed  in  paragraph  2.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PARAGRAPH   4 
OF  RULE  XXV  OF  THE  STAND- 
ING RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  stete  the  resolutioiL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  to  amend  para- 
graph 4  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rule* 
of  the  Senate.  .^^ 

Retolved,  That  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subdivision  (nX12) 
the  following  new  subdivision: 

"(13)  A  Senator  who  on  the  date  this  sub- 
division is  agreed  to  is  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  may,  during  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 
gress, also  serve  on  the  Committee  on  lAbor 
and  Human  Resources,  but  In  no  event  may 
such  Senator  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdi- 
vision, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
Committees  listed  In  paragraph  2." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  56)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to.  ,       ^^  ^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


dent,  the  President  pro  tempore,  or 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  all  duly  enroUed 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  that  as  soon  as 
there  is  no  further  need  for  time  this 
afternoon,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  ask  that  the  Senate 
go  over,  under  the  resolution  previous- 
ly adopted,  until  February  14. 


COMBCITTEE  DISCHARGED  FROM 

CONSIDERATION     OF     SENATE 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 16,  designating  February  16,  1983, 
as  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  FEBRUARY  14.  1983 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  I  shall  put 
at  this  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  minority  leader  and  other  Sena- 
tors dealing  with  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  for  the  Lincoln  day  recess. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  convenes  on  February  14, 
1983.  following  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  today,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule  and  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  that  day  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  in  which  state- 
ments may  be  made  of  not  more  than 

5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATE 
OFFICIALS  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjounment  of  the  Senate  over  imtil 
February  14.  1983,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  they  be  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 


DESIGNA'nON  OF  FEBRUARY  16. 
1983.  AS  UTHUANLAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  Senate 

Joint  Resolution  16.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Senate  Joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  16)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  sixty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  renewal  of  Uthua- 
nlan  independence.  February  16,  1983.  as 
"Lithuanian  Independence  Day". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  at  length,  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  advanced 
to  third  reading. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  16) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 60,  the  House  companion  reso- 
lution   .^^    _. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  60)  to  direct 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  16. 1983,  as  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day".  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  by  title,  and  without  ob- 
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of    McLouth    would 
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Bi4r.      President, 
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America's    most    modem 
capacity.  The  Univer- 
estimated  that  across 
Michigan  it  would  cause 
1,650  jobs  and  $280  million 
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districts  would  permanent- 
Ion  to  $7  million  in  reve- 
Jtate  government,  which 
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was  already  in  deep  fiscal  distress, 
would  have  lost  another  $14  million. 
Small  companies  throughout  the  De- 
troit area  would  have  been  badly 
hurt— some  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  business. 

This  economic  devastation  was  made 
even  more  unbearable  because  it 
would  have  occurred  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
American  auto  industry.  Plants 
throughout  the  Detroit  area  were  clos- 
ing almost  on  a  weekly  basis.  Indefi- 
nite layoffs  were  soaring.  Downriver 
was  already  experiencing  one  of  the 
highest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
country. 

In  the  face  of  that  potential  disaster, 
the  people  of  the  downriver  communi- 
ties pulled  together  to  take  effective 
action.  They  launched  a  serious, 
broad-based,  allout  effort  to  save 
McLouth  Steel.  An  amazing  spirit  of 
cooperation  was  built  among  McLouth 
workers,  local  community  leaders, 
McLouth  management  and  other  busi- 
nesses serving  the  downriver  area.  To 
insiire  that  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments would  respond  as  effectively 
as  possible,  I  formed  a  bipartisan, 
emergency  task  force  of  elected  offi- 
cials. An  incredibly  complex  effort  was 
sustained  over  many  months.  Seem- 
ingly insurmountable  obstacles  were 
overcome  time  and  again. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  just  over  1 
year  after  the  crisis  began.  I  stand 
here  in  the  Senate  Chamber  with  good 
news.  Through  the  hard  work  and  sac- 
rifice of  thousands  of  people,  McLouth 
is  open  for  business.  A  new  owner  has 
stepped  forward,  and  McLouth  has  a 
good  chance  to  continue  as  a  strong 
employer  for  years  to  come. 

The  struggle  that  made  that  happy 
news  possible  has  not  been  easy.  Some 
people  doubted  that  we  could  win.  but 
others  never  gave  up  the  fight.  They 
knew  deep  in  their  hearts  that  collec- 
tive strength  and  commitment  could 
save  thousands  of  jobs  and  gain  ulti- 
mate victory. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  at  this 
time  to  recognize  all  of  those  who  gave 
much  to  an  endeavor  that  is  truly  his- 
toric. I  would  like  to  mention  just  a 
few  who  led  the  fight.  But  many  made 
the  effort  such  a  great  success. 

Mr.  Harry  Lester,  district  29  director 
of  the  United  Steel  Workers,  and  the 
hardworking  men  and  women  of  steel- 
worker  locals  nimabered  2659  and  7990 
showed  courageous  sacrifice  and  great 
vision.  The  leadership  that  Harry 
showed  during  the  past  year  is  a  true 
sign  of  the  quality  of  his  abilities  and 
his  dedication  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  union.  I  will  always  treasure  the 
friendship  we  have  shared  for  so  many 
years. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  emergency  task  force  who  worked 
so  hard  to  make  sure  that  secured 
creditors  around  the  country  were 
aware  of  the  full  impact  of  a  McLouth 


closing.  I  am  convinced  that  their  ef- 
forts were  vital  to  winning  the  exten- 
sions of  time  that  McLouth  people 
needed  to  work  out  a  rescue  plan.  My 
appreciation  goes  to  Senator  Carl 
Levin.  Congressman  William  Ford. 
Congressman  John  Dingell.  Detroit 
mayor,  Coleman  A.  Young,  and  former 
Michigan  Governor,  William  G.  Mllli- 
ken.  In  addition,  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  played  impor- 
tant roles,  and  made  tough,  necessary 
decisions  on  the  local  level.  They  in- 
clude, Mayor  Robert  Bovitz  of  Tren- 
ton. Mayor  Larry  Wall  of  Gibraltar. 
Dr.  Donald  Van  Every,  superintendent 
of  Rivervlew  Community  Schools,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Light,  superintendent  of 
the  Gibraltar  School  District. 

Mr.  Marian  Krzyzowskl,  senior  re- 
search associate  at  the  University  of 
Michigan's  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology,  conducted  a  powerful 
analysis  of  the  total  economic  impact 
of  a  McLouth  closing. 

Mr.  Dewitt  Henry,  executive  director 
and  Ms.  Mary  Jane  Hock  of  the  Down- 
river Community  Conference  made  an 
important  contribution  in  measuring 
the  economic  impact  of  McLouth  Steel 
on  the  small  businesses  and  people 
living  downriver.  Their  work  provides 
a  valuable  model  for  community 
groups  throughout  Michigan  in  this 
time  of  economic  emergency. 

Mr.  Milton  E>eaner,  president  of 
McLouth  Steel  and  Mr.  William 
Murphy,  former  vice  president  of 
McLouth  for  government  affairs,  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  success  of 
this  long  struggle. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
admiration  and  thanks  to  the  people 
and  communities  of  the  downriver 
area.  Their  faith  has  been  justified  by 
the  fact  that  a  major  manufacturing 
plant  is  open  and  providing  jobs  and 
producing  steel. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  PRODUC- 
TION REPORT-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  10 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  1982  Nation- 
al Housing  Production  Report  as  re- 
quired by  Section  1603  of  the  Housing 


and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended  (42  UJ5.C.  1441c). 

Ronald  Reacan. 
The  White  House,  February  3,  1983. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    ON    PIPELINE 
SAFETY— MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  11 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  foUowing  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  16  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 
and  Section  213  of  the  Hazardous 
Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979.  I 
hereby  transmit  the  Annual  Report  on 
Pipeline  Safety  for  calendar  year  1981. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  3,  1983. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:09  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  61.  An  act  to  designate  a  "Nancy  Hanks 
Center"  and  the  "Old  Port  Office  Building" 
In  Washington,  Dlatrict  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACnVITIES 
UNDER  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  12 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  26  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-596),  I  transmit 
herewith  the  1981  annual  report  on 
the  activities  under  that  law  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  February  3,  1983. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  ADULT  EDUCATION-MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  13 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
reports;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
Section  313(d)  of  Public  Law  89-750,  as 
amended.  I  herewith  transmit  the  1980 
and  1981  annual  reports  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  February  3, 1983. 


S.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
for  more  than  3  days. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2,  Public  Law  96-453,  as  amended, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Ms.  Perraro  and  Mr.  Carney. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  ap- 
points the  foUowing  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  for  the  year  1983: 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, ex  officio.  ^  ^.^  * 
The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
194(a),  title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
UJS.  Coast  Guard  Academy  the  foUow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  McKinhby. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  at>- 
points  the  foUowing  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  the  year  1983:  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  CaroU- 
na.  ex  officio. 

•The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  SUtes  Code  6968(a),  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  the  foUowing  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mrs.  Holt, 
and  Mr.  Spence. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  Stetes  Code  435S(a),  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJS.  MUItary 
Academy  the  foUowing  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

At  12:43  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 


the  foUowing  Joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJ.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  16.  1983.  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day." 

KRROIXKD  BUJ.  SroifKD 

At  1:12  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  deUvered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  annoimced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  foUowing  enroUed 
bUL 

S.  61.  An  act  to  designate  a  "Nancy  Hanks 
Center"  and  the  "Old  Post  Office  Building" 
in  Washington,  Dtetrict  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enroUed  bUl  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The    Secretary    reported    that    on 
today,  February  3.  1983,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  foUowing  enroUed  bUl: 

S.  61.  An  act  to  designate  a  "Nancy  Hanks 
Center "  and  the  "Old  Port  Office  Building" 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


11-059  0-87-9  (Pt.  2) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  foUowing  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  pi4>ers.  reports,  and 
docimients,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-188.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Federal  Information  coUecUon:  to 
the  Committee  on  CSovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-189.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  listing  re- 
ports of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
from  the  previous  month:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-190.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  Health  Operations  and 
Director,  Office  of  Management  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  PHS 
Commissioned  Corps  Retirement  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-191.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  an 
act  of  the  CouncU  Resol.  4-690;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX7-192.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  an 
act  of  the  CouncU  Resol.  4-692:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-193.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs  (Operations)  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  cancella- 
tions and  adjustments  of  debts  to  the  U.S. 
Government  against  Indians  or  tribes  of  In- 
dians; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  ^    ^.  ,  , 

EC-194.  A  communication  from  the  cniei 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
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PETTT  ONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  foU  >wing  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  aid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  refei  red  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  ir  dicated: 


wesem 
I  Sen  Ices. 

K    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Academy  of  Religion  urging  Con- 
an  immediate  halt  to  the  pro- 
deployment  of  first-strike  weap- 
subporting  a  world-wide  freeze  on 
produ^on  of  all  nuclear  weapons;  to 
on  Armed  Services, 
resolution  adopted  by  the  coun- 
of  New  Rochelle.  N.T.,  urging 
continue  community  develop- 
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resolution  adopted  by  the  Ital- 
Labor   Council   urging  Con- 
continue  support  of  NATO  and 
Jnited  States  to  more  closely  co- 
pplicy    actions   with   the   United 
allies:  to  the  Committee  on 


sujport 
Shipbt  Uding 


National 


Cot  gress 


tie 
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resolution  adopted  by  the  Ital- 
LAbor  Council  urging  Con- 
the  Competitive  Shipping 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  and  Transportation, 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Bien- 
Shipbuilding  Conference  of 
Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
to  continue  national  sup- 
private  shipbuilding  industry  at 
possible  levels,  by  continuing  to 
incentives    for    construction    and 
merchant  marine  in  American 
o  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation, 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Ital- 
Labor   Council   urging   Con- 
altemative  economic  pro- 
to  move  the  Nation  in  a  path 
ull  employment:  to  the  Commit- 

and  Public  Works. 

A   resolution   adopted   by   the 

the   city   of   Cleveland.    Ohio, 

to  enact  a  public  works  Job 

containing  certain  characteristics 

to  permit  more  direct  local 

the  Committee  on  Environment 

^orks. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ital- 
LAbor  Council   urging   Con- 
title  rv  of  the  Trade  Act,  the 
gOneralized  system  of  preference: 
on  Finance. 


alopt 
oiter  I 


Envi  "onment  t 


reieal  i 


Com  nittee  ( 


POM-12.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ital- 
lan-Ameiican  Labor  Council  urging  Con- 
gress to  bolster  the  social  security  system  by 
tapping  general  revenue  funds  to  supple- 
ment the  present  payroll  tax:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

POM-13.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Historical  Association  calling  for 
a  nuclear  arms  reduction  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  states:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-14.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Trenton,  N.J..  relating  to  the  referendum 
that  appeared  on  the  November  2,  1982  gen- 
eral election  ballot  calling  for  a  freeze  on 
nuclear  arms  escalation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM- 15.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Michigan:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

"House  Resoldtior  No.  735 

"Whereas.  Approximately  2,500  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  are  missing  and/or 
otherwise  unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietman  conflict;  and 

"Whereas,  The  conscience  of  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  troubled  on  behalf  of  the 
families  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
still  missing  who  are  subject  to  unrelenting 
mental  anguish  and  a  sense  of  futility  in 
their  quest  for  information  about  their 
loved  ones:  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's statutory  responsibility  to  ensure  the 
return  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  the  ac- 
counting for  missing  personnel  as  well  as 
the  repatriation  of  the  remains  of  those 
who  perished  serving  our  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  An  Increasing  number  of  eye- 
witness reports  of  Americans  in  captivity  in 
Southeast  Asia  continue  to  fill  the  hopes  of 
the  POW/MIA  families  that  a  priority 
effort  will  be  made  to  exact  a  precise  ac- 
counting for  these  men;  and 

"Whereas,  New  initiatives  at  every  level  of 
government  should  be  taken  to  secxire  the 
safe  return  of  these  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians; and 

"Whereas,  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
Michigan  Legislature  petition  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  United  States 
Congress  on  behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  servicemen  and  civilians  still  miss- 
ing to  ensure  that  they  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  of  these  Americans;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  Congress  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  immediately  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
identity  and  seek  the  release  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war  and  to  secure  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  for  those  still  missing  as  a  result 
of  the  Vietman  conflict  by  the  use  of  both 
private  and  public  agencies,  be  it  through 
national  or  international  auspices;  and  be  it 
further  j 

"Resolrted,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  Congressional  del- 
egation." 

Pom-16.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  relating  to  the  MX  Missile 
Initiative  approved  by  voters  on  November 
2.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


Pom-17.  A  memorial  from  a  citizen  of 
Salem,  Oreg.,  supporting  an  immediate 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  of  United  States 
and  Soviet  nuclear  arms  arsenals  at  current 
levels,  approved  by  the  voters  on  November 
2,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Pom-18.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ital- 
ian-American labor  Council  relating  to  the 
Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Pom-19.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
councU  of  the  city  of  Lockport,  N.Y.,  urging 
that  legislation  be  immediately  adopted 
which  will  exempt  municipalities  from  li- 
ability under  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  in 
the  same  manner  that  States  are  now  ex- 
empted; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Pom-20.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  relating  to  medicine  and 
medical  practices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

Pom-21.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges  relating  to  the 
issue  of  penalties  for  failure  to  register  for 
the  draft;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  47.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Richard  T.  McCormack,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State; 

Richard  R.  Burt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

W.  Allen  Wallls,  of  New  York,  to  be  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Bank  for  the  term  of  five  years: 

Thomas  A.  Bolan,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  17.  1985. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  also 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  report  favorably  two  nomina- 
tion lists  in  the  Senior  Foreign  Service 
which  were  printed  in  full  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  25, 
1983,  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  re- 
printing them  on  the  executive  calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  lists  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  Senators. 


February  3.  1983 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packwood): 
S  410   A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIL  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
coverage    for    community    nursing    center 
services  under  the  medicare  and  medloUd 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S  411.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Shop 
Ning  Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

S  412  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sun  Ok  Kim. 
Ok  Lyun  Kim.  Koang  Hi  Kim.  Chin  Hi  Kim, 
Hyun  Soo  Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S   413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  P. 
Purvis-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CHArEE.      Mr.      Oahh      and      Mr. 
D'Amato):  ,     ..    «_ 

S  414.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  ^V^\^J^l 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S  415  A  bin  to  allow  the  adjudication  of 
claims  against  the  United  SUtes  for  dam- 
ages from  the  activities  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  at  the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam 
project  on  the  Salt  River  In  the  State  of 
Missouri:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr,  HATFIELD: 
S    416.  A  bin  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  minols  River  In  Oregon  and  the 
Owyhee  River  In  Oregon  as  components  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  ,      ^,       „  „ 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  E^oLFTOK.  Mr.  Hollings  and  Mr. 
Jackson): 
S  417.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  establish  depository  accounts  in  the 
Treasury  for  those  portions  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age    and    Survivors    Insurance    Trust 
Fund     the    Federal    Disability    Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Supplementa- 
ry Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  not  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.                           ,      .  ,       ,,    -,_ 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cochram,  Mr.  Byhd,  Mr.  Hefuh  and 
Mr.  Garm): 
S  418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair  Compe- 
tition Act  of  1916  and  Clayton  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  further  reUef  in  the  event  of  unfair 
foreign  competition;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S   419.  A  blU  to  provide  that  per  caplU 
payments  to  Indians  may  be  made  by  tribal 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S  420.  A  blU  to  quiet  title  and  possession 
with  respect  to  a  certain  private  land  claim 
in  Livingston  Parish,  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor  and  Mr.  Jepsew): 
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S  421  A  bill  to  require  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  ascertain  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  major  acquisition  pro- 
grams of  the  civilian  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch;  to  limit  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  any 
major  civil  acquisition  program  afterthere 
has  been  a  major  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
such  clvU  acqulslton  program  until  enact- 
ment of  a  law  providing  new  authority  to 
carry  out  such  acquisition  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmohd):  «     ,  ».. 

S  422  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  crtailnal 
penalty  for  robbery  of  a  «>nt«>"ej»  .»)J^ 
stance:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAB: 
S  423  A  bill  to  restrict  the  disposal  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  of  cerUta 
real  property  located  at  the  BeltsvUle  Agri- 
cultural Research  Center,  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MURKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stbvdis): 
S.  424.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts for  the  lease  of  a  limited  number  of 
housing  units  at  or  near  not  more  than  five 
Air  Force  Installations  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  badly  needed  family  housing  for 
Air  Force  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 
S  425.  A  bill  to  provide  equal  access  and 
opportunity  to  pubUc  school  students  who 
wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses:   to   the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 

By  B4r.  CHILES: 
S  426  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  consider 
the  number  of  veterans  residing  In  each 
SUte  and  projected  changes  in  the  number 
of  veterans  residing  in  each  SUte  in  acqiUr- 
mg  and  operating  medical  facillttes.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Cochram,     Mr.     Goldwactr.     Mr. 
HEim.  Mr.  Kastdi,  Mr.  Kdihedy, 
Mr    Ixns,   Mr.    MrnniBAOM,   Mr. 
MoYWiHAii,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Phyor,  Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Tsorcas): 
S  427  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  chariUble  contribuUona  of  certain 
literary,  musical,  or  artistic  compositions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  „   „, 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RnxiLE.  and  Mr.  Gohtoh): 
S  428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  on  eco- 
nomically strategic  technologies  and  to 
identify  and  provide  for  the  development  of 
such  technologies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUUon. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bradley,     Mr.     Imouyi,     and     Mr. 

Ribglk):  „       ^  # 

S  429.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary  of 

Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 

to  SUtes  and  to  local  governments  for  the 

purpose  of  providing  emergency  assistance 

to  the  homeless:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chahstom,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Moy- 
rihah,  and  Mr.  Kdoudy): 
S  430  A  blU  to  prohibit  employment  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sexual  orienU- 
tlon;    to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (f<R-  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph): 
S.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Water 
Act    as  amended,  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  1986,  1986,  1987,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  432.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  aean  Water 
Act  to  extend  the  1984  compliance  date  for 
certain  recently  established  requirements; 
to    the    Committee    on   Environment   and 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BlDKN): 

S  433.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
SeCTetary  of  the  Army  acting  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  relocate  the  Christina 
River  Dredge  SpoVl  Dtsposal  Site;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  B4r.  Paox- 
uxax,  Mr.  Nuhh,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Town.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Laxalt. 
Mr.  Tmj»MOND,  Mr.  Armbtrono.  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Mattincly,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr  Helms,  Mr.  Pruslsr,  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  SYiofs.  Mr.  East,  and 

S  434.  A  bUl  to  unify  the  export  adminis- 
tration functions  of  the  U.S.  Government 
within  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade,  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  strategic  effective- 
ness of  export  regulation  whfle  mlnlmlrang 
Interference  with  the  ability  to  engage  to 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLXJRE: 
S  436  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph  Anto- 
nio Prands;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  436.  A  bfll  for  the  relief  of  Cesareo 
Baca-Olivas  and  Candelarla  E.  Perez  de 
Baca,  husband  and  wife;  to  the  C<MnmIttee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ,.,:_.  ^ 

S  437  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Javier  Valera  and  Sandraa  Elena  Alvarez 
Valera,  husband  and  wife;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  .    .  ^^        „x 

S  438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adan  and 
Saiu  RonqulUo,  husband  and  wife,  and  their 
chUdren  Lavina  and  Marvin  RonquUlo:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  439  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ashok  Amar- 
shi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD:  „       „ 

S  440  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rex  B. 
Kare,  his  wife  and  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  

S  441  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Prashant 
Agarwal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudIci- 

By  B4r.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ribglk): 
S  442  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  89-668 
relating  to   the  Pictured   Rocks   National 
Lakeshore  to  require  the  development  of  a 
local  land  use  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S    443.   A  bill  to  reorganize   the   court 
system  for  cases  and  proceedings  under  the 
bankruptcy  laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DURENBERGER  (for  hlmseU, 
Biir.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Dole,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Hmre.  B4r.  Rollings,  Mr. 
Quayle,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wm,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Matsonaga.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bradijy. 
Mr.  TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Metzenbauii.  Mr. 
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PncT 
Mr. 

KABin*«DM. 


bU 


t  >r  ( 


ICI. 

Mr. 

Hblmi  , 
mnd 
S.  444.  A 

and  polling 
acoeasible  to 
viduals.  and 
mltteeonthe 
By  Mr. 
S.  445.  A 
States  Code, 
Committee  oi 
By    Mi. 
Dole, 
S.  446.  A 
nue  Code  of 
treatment  of 
ceived  under 
the  Committee 
By  Mr 
S.  447.  A 
requirements 
talnedinthe 
velopment 
Committee  oi 
ByBCr. 


Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  D'Amato, 

]  lAUCus.    Mr.    KznnDT.    Mrs. 

Mr.  Rmu.  Mr.  Domkr- 

DaCoacnn,  Mr.  Motviham, 

^ASBAins,   Mr.   Haitixlb.   Mr. 

Mr.   DixoM.  Mr.  Prbslbu 

SiMPaoM): 

to  provide  that  registration 

tiaces  for  Federal  elections  be 

handicapped  and  elderly  indi- 

other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 

Judiciary. 

1X>LE: 

to  amend  title  11.  United 
md  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

JEPSEN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
ind  Mr.  Orasslst): 

to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
agricultural  commodities  re- 
payment-in-kind program;  to 
on  Finance. 
:  net  .Ma- 

to  modify  the  certification 
relating  to  EI  Salvador  con- 
[ntemationsi  Security  and  De- 
c4operation  Act  of  1981;  to  the 
Foreign  Relations. 
^BDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


bll 


bU 


S.  448.  A  Ml  to  authorize  rehabilitaUon  of 
the  Belle  FOu  rche  irrigation  project,  and  for 
other  purpc  les;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  V  atural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  iOSCHWTTZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Damtc  kth.    Mr.    DuanrancKR.    Mr. 

Eaglb  »ii.  Mr.  Pbutt.  Mr.  Jxpsxif , 

O  lASSLXT,  Mr.  HuDDLKBTOR,  and 


Mr. 
Mr. 

S.  449.  A 
of  a  lock  on 
dnity  of 
for  the 
the  Upper 
other 

nmmentand 
By  Mr. 


D  zoif ): 
bill 


purposis: 


oi 
I  enforces  ent 
'  author  zing 


&  450.  A 
States  Code, 
and 
ice  by 
Ity  and  by 
violations  of 
such  UUe  ( 
ing  mraey  b] 
les),  and  for 
tee  on 

By  Mr. 


tai 


S.  451.  A 
food   distribution 
program;  to 
tions. 

By  Mr. 


Moth  [HAH, 

RARMLrH): 


&  452.  A 
policies  for 
tabllsh  the 
General 
other 

ronmentand 
By  Mr. 


tie 


Serices 
purposis; 


Bosci  wm. 


SKI, 
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I): 


to  authorize  the  construction 

he  Bfisslssippi  River  in  the  vi- 

Altc  0.  DL  and  Mo.,  and  to  provide 

coordyiated  use  and  enhancement  of 

ippi  River  system,  and  for 

to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 

Public  Works. 

PRTOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sn- 
4i.  Hkihz,  and  Mr.  GLZinf ): 
I  01  to  amend  UUe  39.  United 
strengthen  the  Investigatory 
powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
certain  inspection  author- 
I^viding  for  civil  penalUes  for 
orders  under  section  3005  of 
pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtain- 
false  representation  or  lotter- 
I  tber  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
Goven  mental  Affairs. 

PRTOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


O: 


to  appropriate  funds  for  a 

and   emergency   shelter 

the  Committee  on  Appropria- 


ISTAFFORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Smpsoii,  and  Mr. 


bU 


to  establish  public  buildings 

Federal  Government,  to  es- 

^blic  Buildings  Service  in  the 

Administration,  and  for 

to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 

Public  Works. 

WARNER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Mukkow- 
Spbctkr,  and  Mr.  Triblz): 
to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
tf  nited  States  to  impose  a  one- 
duty  on  apple  and  pear 
{ Jonunittee  on  Finance. 
3YRD: 

to  provide  for  an  accelerated 
I  suses  and  effects  of  acidic  dep- 


** 


taU 


bill 


osiUon  during  a  S-year  period,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  grants  for  mitigaUon  at  sites  where 
there  are  harmful  effects  on  ecosystems  re- 
sulting from  high  acidity;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TuBLS): 
S.  455.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  for  Lynnhaven  Inlet,  Bay.  and  con- 
necting waters.  Virginia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  458.  A  bill  to  aui^orize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  carry  out  certain  erosion  control 
projects  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SnofS,     Mr.     liAXALT,     and     Mi. 
Wallop): 
S.  457.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses,  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mi.  McCLURE: 
S.  458.  A  bill  to  require  a  properly  execut- 
ed warrant  before  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
may  enter  a  farm  or  other  agricultural  oper- 
ation; to  the  CcHumittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Snofs): 
S.  459.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  all  right.  tiUe.  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
that  were  withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  relocating  a  portion  of  the  city 
of  American  Falls  out  of  the  area  flooded  by 
the  American  Falls  Reservoir;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 
S.  460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  (X>HEN: 
S.  461.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  for  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ORASSLET: 
S.  462.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount  of  sev- 
erance taxes  imposed  by  States  on  oil.  natu- 
ral gas.  and  coal;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  464.  A  bill  to  exempt  newly  discovered 
oil  from  the  windfall  profit  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  finance. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Hawkihs): 
S.  465.  A  bill  to  designate  components  of 
the     National     Wilderness     Preservation 
System  in  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BuMRKS,  Mr.  Crarston,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  IROUTX.  Mr.  Levir,  Mr.  Rar- 
DOLPH,   Mr.   Sasbarks,   Mr.   Sasser, 
Mr.  Stkrris  and  Mr.  Tsorgas): 
S.  466.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
avoid  mortgage  defaults  caused  by  adverse 
economic  conditions,   and   for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  UrtMin  Affairs. 

By    Mr.   JEPSEN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
DxRTOR  and  Mr.  East): 


S.  467.  A  bill  to  establish  U.S.  governmen- 
tal policy  with  regard  to  respect  for  human 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emi  Ohta;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frans  Nico- 
laas  Mustert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  470.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elective 
payment  of  benefits  under  titie  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  the  form  of  social  se- 
curity savings  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gunter  Her- 
bert Kromp  and  Velma  Jean  Kromp,  his 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mi.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glerr  and  Mr.  Humphret): 
SJ.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  13-10,  1983,  as  "National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hattikld  and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
immediate  negotiations  for  a  ban  on  weap- 
ons of  any  kind  in  space;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mi.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bider, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Buicpers,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Crapee,  Mr.  Crarstor,  Mr. 
Darporth,  Mr.  Dixoh,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Durerberger,  Mr.  Eagletor,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Glerr,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatpield,  Mr.  Heirz.  Mr.  Hitddle- 
STOR,  Mr.  IROUTE,  Mrs.  Kassebauii, 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Levir,  Mr.  BCatsu- 
raga,  Mr.  MErzERBAUM,  Mr.  BCitch- 
ELL,  Mr.  MoYRiRAR,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Sarbares,  Mr.  Stappord,  Mr. 
TsoRGAS  and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  prevent 
nuclear  testing;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  promote 
extension  of  the  Japanese  Auto  Restraint 
Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  April 
23,  1983,  as  "Army  Reserve  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeCorciri): 
S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  May  1983,  as  "Nation- 
al Arthritis  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 

Kassebadm,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Borer. 

Mr.    Bttmpers.    Mr.    Cochrar.    Mr. 

D'Amato,    Mr.     Durerberger,    Mr. 

GOLDWATER,     Mr.      Grassley,      Mr. 

Heplir,  Mr.  Hollirgs,  Mr.  Mattirg- 

LY,   Mr.   Melcher,   Mr.   Nurr,   Mr. 

Pryor,  Mr.  Rardolph,  Mr.  Sasser, 

Mr.    Sterris,    Mr.    Stappord,    Mr. 

Tower  and  Mr.  Lugar): 
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I     S.  Res.  46.  A  resolution  to  proclaim  "Na- 
tional Circle  K  Week.";  to  the  Committee 
I  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  Res.  47.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; from  the  Committee  on  Finance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  Res.  48.  A  resolution  to  refer  S.  413  to 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Claims 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLUNGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bumpers,     Mr.     Huddlistor,     Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr. 
Hatpield,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Kxhhedy, 
Mr.    Heirz,    Mr.    Rardolph.    Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Byho,  Mr.  Ijvir,  Mi. 
MXIZKRBAUM.     Mr.     Johrstor,     Mr. 
Rudmar,  Mi.  Percy,  Mi.  Burdick, 
Mr.    Stkrris.    Mr.    Bradley.    Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Dixor,  Mr.  Eagletor, 
Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Specter,    Mr. 
DeCorciri.   Mr.   Irouye,   and   Mr. 
Heplir): 
S.  Res.  49.  A  resolution  disapproving  de- 
ferral D83-43,  relating  to  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    jointiy.    pursuant   to    the 
order  of  January  30. 1975. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  Res.  50.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  In  opposition  to  cuts  in 
education  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  Res.  51.  A  resolution  to  amend  rule  xn 
to  require  Senators  to  vote  from  their  desks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion.    .,    „ 

By   Mr.   CHAPEE   (for   himself.   Mi. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Stappord.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    CoHER,    Mr.    Matsuraga,    Mr. 
Irouye,   Mr.   Ijeaht,   Rudmar,   and 
Mr.  Tsorgas): 
S.  Res.  52.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
Senate's  on«position  to  an  imposition  of  a  fee 
on  domestic  and  imported  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  Res.  53.  A  resolution  to  Increase  the  size 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
majority  membership;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  Res.  54.  A  resolution  making  a  minority 
party  appointment  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources;   considered 
and  agreed  to. 

S  Res.  55.  A  resolution  to  amend  para- 
graph 4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  56.  A  resolution  to  amend  para- 
graph 4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Kir.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nurr): 
S.  Res.  57.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs 
should  adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  mutual 
guaranteed  build-down  of  nuclear  forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


8.  410.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVin 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  coverage  for  community  nurs- 
ing <^ente^  services  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By   Mr.   INOUYE   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Packwood): 


commurity  rursihg  cxrtkss  act 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  in- 
troduce today,  on  betialf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Packwood.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  and  designaton  of 
community  nursing  centers  (CNC). 
under  medicare  and  medicaid. 

This  legi^tion  has  been  developed 
with  the  full  support  and  assistance  of 
the  American  Nurses'  Association. 

It  is  a  proposal  carefully  designed  to 
moderate  the  costs  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  without  cutting  back  on  vi- 
tally needed  care  and  service,  through 
mftyimiging  usagc  of  America's  profes- 
sional nurses  in  the  ongoing  struggle. 

The  principal  focus  of  the  CNC  leg- 
islation is  to  provide  ambulatory  care 
through  independent  nursing  centers 
as  a  real  alternative  to  high  cost  insti- 
tutional care.  It  involves  careful  struc- 
turing and  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  program  ftmctions  as  a  legitimate 
professional  substitute  for  far  more 
costly  alternatives  rather  than  operat- 
ing as  a  new  benefit  on  top  of  what  is 
already  being  provided. 

Additionally,  rather  than  seeking  to 
stimulate  the  costly  development  of  a 
whole  new  group  of  provider  organiza- 
tions, the  prop<»al  seeks  to  build  upon 
the  known  and  demonstrated  capacity 
and  concern  of  community-based  nurs- 
ing organizations  such  as  the  visiting 
nurse  agencies  and  the  extensive  nurs- 
ing components  of  municipal  and 
county  health  departments. 

The  economic  viability  of  those 
nursing  organizations  which  generally 
serve  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
without  regard  to  ability  to  pay,  is 
being  increasingly  thireatened  because 
of  budgetary  cutbacks  and  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  paying  patients  to 
nonpaying  or  part-pay  patients.  The 
continued  vitality  of  these  agencies  is 
important  not  only  in  urban  areas  but 
equally  so  in  rural  America  where 
they  are  often  the  only  avaUable  re- 
source to  much  of  the  population.  The 
incentive  payments  paid  to  cost-effec- 
tive CNC's  would  undoubtedly  be  uti- 
lized to  imderwrite  free  or  below-cost 
care  being  provided  to  the  poor  and 
near  poor. 

The  emphasis  on  building  upon  the 
existing  VNA's  and  health  depart- 
ments avoids  the  costs  and  confusion 
of  establishing  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cative organizations  while  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  VNA's  and  the 
health  departments  through  expan- 
sion of  their  role  in  meeting  needs  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  which  are  now 
often  being  met  in  the  most  costly 
settings— hospitals,     skilled     nursing 


homes,  and  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties. This  would  be  achieved  through 
provisions  of  care  and  service  directly 
by  or  under  the  supervision  and  co- 
ordination of  professional  nurses  to 
patients  who  would  ordinarily,  in  the 
absence  of  such  support,  be  admitted 
to  or  retained  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  Formal  protocols  would  assure 
that  a  CNC  imdertook  or  arranged  for 
any  necessary  consultation  or  refer- 
rals. 

This  is  not  only  good  cost-saving  eco- 
nomics but  an  infinitely  more  himxane 
way  to  proceed. 

Further,  we  are  all  concerned  with 
State  cutbacks  in  so-called  "well-baby" 
care.  The  community  nursing  centers 
will  offer  States  the  option  of  con- 
tracting for  tliat  necessary  care  imder 
medicaid  and  related  programs  on  the 
basis  of  a  monthly  inclusive  fee  or  cap- 
itation amount.  A  CNC  would  offer 
those  services  both  at  the  center  and 
in  a  home.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
will  result  in  States  getting  more 
"bang  for  a  buck"  and  hopefully, 
through  this  more  economical  ap- 
proach serve  to  avoid  denying  neces- 
sary health  supervision  to  many  needy 
infants  and  children  whose  eligibility 
might  otherwise  be  terminated. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  those 
community  ntirsing  centers  which 
might  be  sponsored  by  public  or  elee- 
mosynary entities,  the  centers  would 
be  independent  freestanding  organiza- 
tions. This  approach  avoids  control  or 
domination  of  the  centers  by  hospitals 
or  niirsing  homes  looking  for  a  mecha- 
nism to  function  as  a  "way  station"  to 
essentially  fuimel  patients  into  their 
beds.  Independence  also  avoids  artifi- 
cial manipulation  of  costs  between  in- 
stitutional and  noninstitutional  set- 
tings. 

Of  great  importance,  an  mdependent 
community  nursing  center  would  avoid 
domination  by  nonprofessional  nurs- 
ing personnel  and  practitioners  with 
concerns,  training,  and  interests  which 
may  weU  differ  from  the  nursing  per- 
spective and  commitment  to  those  am- 
bulatory services  supportive  of  maxi- 
mum independent  capacity  and  living. 
In  this  regard,  America's  professional 
nurses  have  been  a  grossly  underuti- 
lized and  often  misutilized  resource  in 
terms  of  employing  the  scope  of  their 
training  and  capacity  to  identify  and 
meet  patient  needs.  In  our  recurring 
battles  of  the  budget  we  have,  hereto- 
fore, seriously  neglected  bringing  into 
the  fight  the  broad  range  of  service 
ability  coupled  with  compassion  of  the 
Nation's  nurses. 

The  answer  to  soaring  health  care 
costs  lies  not  in  reducing  the  eligibility 
and  benefits  of  millions  of  Americans 
in  need  but  rather  in  developing  better 
and  more  economical  approaches 
toward  meeting  those  needs.  The  CNC 
proposal  represents  just  such  a  signifi- 
cant legislative  option  to  the  gutting 
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and    cuiting   of   federally   supported 
health  c  ure  programs. 

A  CN< ;  would  have  the  basic  obliga- 
tion of  serving  at  least  two  of  three 
medicar  ^medicaid  population  groups: 

First,  n  the  medicaid  area,  the  pro- 
vision of  "well-baby"  care  as  defined 
and  contracted  for  a  State. 

Secon(  I,  the  offering  of  home  health 
care  as  presently  authorized  under 
medicar;. 

Third,  imder  medicare,  and  under 
medicaid  to  the  extent  a  State  so 
elects,  t  le  provision  of  care  and  serv- 
ice onsil  e  and  of fsite.  to  those  individ- 
uals wh(  I,  absent  that  care,  would  ordi- 
narily b  •  institutionalized  and  who  are 
expected  i  to  require  services  of  a  CNC 
for  at  le  tst  3  months  or  longer. 

In  the  latter  case,  as  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  the  CNC  alternative,  the 
principal  test  of  eligibility  would  be 
that  a  majority  of  those  people  with 
similar  diagnoses,  of  similar  severity 
and  otl^r  significant  related  patient 
characteristics,  were  in  fact  in  nursing 
homes  or  being  admitted  to  those 
types  of  facilities. 

This  <riterion,  Mr.  President,  is  in- 
tended o  establish  and  assure  the  in- 
tegrity <  f  the  CNC  as  a  legitimate  sub- 
stitute t  D  much  more  costly  admission 
or  reter  tion  of  patients  in  hospital  or 
nursing  home  beds.  It  is  quite  similar, 
in  concc  pt  to  the  DRG  or  diagnosis  re- 
lated gi  oupings  which  are  being  em- 
ployed n  reimbursement  for  hospital 
care. 

While  not  mandatory  under  this  bill. 
CNC's  Moll  not  be  precluded  and  in 
fact,  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity, 
are  enouraged  to  meet  other  legiti- 
mate CO  nomunity  health  care  needs  in 
areas  s  ich  as:  Provision  of  hospice 
care;  the  end-stage  renal  disease  pro- 
gram; t^e  early  periodic  screening,  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  program  for 
childrei ;  school  health  programs;  and 
support  ve  ambulatory  or  domiciliary 
care  sp  >nsored  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministn  tion.  This  listing  is  simply  11- 
lustrati'  e  and  not  definitive  as  to  the 
broad  lange  of  service  potential  of 
commuj  dty  nursing  centers. 

As  another  index  of  cost  effective- 
ness, the  Secretary  of  HHS  may  con- 
tract wi  ^h  a  community  nursing  center 
only  wl  ere  the  costs  of  the  center  are 
substantially  lower  than  any  alterna- 
tive re&>urces  in  an  area  providing  a 
similar  ;ype  or  types  of  care.  In  simple 
fact.  Mr.  President,  this  means  that 
any  ex  sting  VNA,  now  serving  as  a 
medical  e  home  health  agency,  must 
come  inj  ai,  rates  substantially  below  its 
current  expense  in  order  to  qualify  as 
a  comniunity  nursing  center.  That  de- 


sirable 


and    happy    result    can    be 


achieve!  because  of  the  operation  of 
several  factors. 

First,  in  the  case  of  long-term  pa- 
tients, the  CNC  would  be  paid  a 
monthl  f  inclusive  fee  covering  all  serv- 
ices. Tie  amount  of  the  fee  would 
vary  de  pending  upon  a  given  patient's 


classification  in  terms  of  diagnosis,  se- 
verity of  illness,  age  cohort,  and  other 
cost-inducing  variables. 

That  fee  would  be  paid  monthly,  in 
advance,  thereby  enhancing  the  CNC's 
cash  flow  and  minimizing  the  need  for 
borrowing  and  its  accompanying  ex- 
pense. While  a  CNC  would  maintain 
appropriate  patient  records,  the 
monthly  fee  would  relieve  it  of  the 
costly  and  nonproductive  expense  as- 
sociated with  the  present  need  to  item- 
ize each  biU  and  submit  such  bills  at 
frequent  intervals,  as  well  as  associat- 
ed time-consuming  cost  finding. 

The  inclusive  fee  will  also  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  productivity  and  effi- 
cient provision  of  care  as  overservicing 
of  patients  would  not  generate  any  ad- 
ditional income— as  it  does  under  the 
present  system.  I  might  add  that  the 
bill  includes  safeguards  to  avoid  any 
underservicing  of  patients  in  order  to 
maximize  income. 

Second,  the  fact  that  a  CNC  was  des- 
ignated to  serve  the  needs  of  defined 
populations  in  a  defined  service  area 
would  enable  it  to  budget  and  staff  on 
a  considerably  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical basis  than  exists  today  with 
uncertain  patient  mix  and  flow. 

Finally,  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
the  services  provided  as  well  as  the 
population  groups  would  enable  neces- 
sary overhead  costs  to  be  spread  over  a 
much  broader  base  than  can  be  done 
today  by  VNA's  and  health  depart- 
ment home  care  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  inclusive  fee 
methodology,  the  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized to  demonstrate  its  feasibility, 
taking  into  account  relative  economy 
and  administrative  simplification,  for 
patients  with  short-term  care  needs. 
Where  he  found  the  approach  cost 
saving  he  would  be  authorized  to  uti- 
lize that  method  and  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  President,  to  assure  its  integrity 
the  community  nursing  center  legisla- 
tion incorporates  every  reasonable 
safeguard  and  control  we  can  think  of 
consistent  with  accountability  for 
proper  expenditure  of  public  funds 
and  professionalism. 

For  example,  under  our  bill,  the 
Comptroller  General  would  regularly 
evaluate  the  program  and  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  who  would  have  been  insti- 
tutionalized are  in  fact  being  kept  out 
of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  He 
would  evaluate  the  program's  cost  ef- 
fectiveness and  equitability  of  its  fee 
structure.  He  would  review  the  appro- 
piateness  of  CNC  assessments  and 
plans  of  care  developed  for  individuals. 
He  would  be  free  to  make  any  addi- 
tional reviews  or  recommendations  he 
deemed  Justified. 

Under  this  approach,  as  well  as  the 
normal  evaluation  activities  of  the 
Secretary  of  HHS,  any  problems 
should  be  identified  and  remedied  in 
timely  fashiion.  Thus  if  the  CNC  pro- 


gram does  not  function  properly,  then 
Congress  would  know  about  it  and 
could  act  accordingly.  Where  it  works 
well,  as  we  anticipate,  then  we  ought 
to  luiow  that  too. 

A  CNC  would  assess  each  prospec- 
tive patient  and  prepare  a  proposed 
nursing  plan  of  care  based  upon  indi- 
vidual needs.  The  patient's  physician 
would  then  have  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  to  review  the  nursing  plan  to 
assure  that  it  was  not  inconsistent 
with  his  understancUng  of  the  pa- 
tient's needs  and  condition.  Following 
any  formal  objection  by  the  physician 
to  elements  of  the  proposed  plan  of 
care,  the  services  would  not  be  reim- 
bursable unless  the  CNC  agreed  to  the 
suggested  changes. 

That  is  another  safeguard  for  the 
patient,  the  CNC,  and  the  payers. 

Another  safeguard,  incorporated  in 
the  bill,  is  the  requirement  that  the 
proposed  nursing  plan  of  care  be  re- 
viewed by  an  independent  committee— 
a  majority  of  whose  members  would 
consist  of  professional  nurses  who  did 
not  have  any  direct  or  indirect  finan- 
cial interests  in  CNC  activities. 

These  committees  must  approve  pro- 
posed plans  of  care,  in  advance,  in 
order  for  the  services  to  be  reimbursa- 
ble. The  operation  of  these  review 
committees  avoids  any  problem  of 
giving  CNC's  a  "blank  check"  which 
they  might  otherwise  use  to  unilater- 
ally determine  who  and  what  they 
would  be  paid  for. 

The  costs  of  this  kind  of  review 
should  be  minimal  relative  to  the  costs 
of  patient  services.  That  is  because  of 
the  requirement  that  the  types  of 
medicare  patients  served  would  ordi- 
narily require  care  of  3  months  or 
longer  in  duration.  Thus  the  review 
cost  for  each  patient  would  be  spread 
over  an  extended  period  of  service 
need. 

The  review  committees  would  also  be 
responsible  for  making  scheduled  and 
unscheduled  visits  to  CNC  sites  and 
their  patients  to  assure  that  necessary 
care  and  service  was  being  provided  in 
proper  professional  fashion. 

While  the  review  groups  would  be  in- 
dependent in  terms  of  their  decision- 
making responsibility,  it  is  expected 
that  for  logistical  purposes  they  would 
be  lodged  in  federally  funded  review 
organizations,  carriers,  intermediaries, 
and  similar  sites  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  paperwork  and  normal  ad- 
ministrative routine  in  behalf  of  the 
review  committees  by  agencies  which 
are  already  in  place. 

Mr.  President,  CNC's  wiD  be  a  differ- 
ent comprehensive  mechanism  for  pro- 
viding ambulatory  services  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  professional  nurses. 

A  CNC  will  be  considerably  more 
than  a  home  health  agency  in  terms  of 
its  independence,  nursing  focus,  provi- 
sion of  on-site  care  and  broader  range 
of  populations  served.  A  CNC  differs 
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from  hospital  outpatient  departments 
and  neighborhood  health  centers  be- 
cause of  Ite  professional  nursing  orien- 
totlon— in  contrast  to  the  medical 
focus  of  the  others  and  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  providing  necessary  serv- 
ice in  or  out  of  the  home  rather  than 
in  a  single  setting. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  give  Amer- 
ica's professional  nurses  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  maximum  contribution 
toward  a  better,  more  responsible  and 
more  economic  means  of  meeting  the 
health  care  needs  of  millions  of  Ameri- 

Tlie  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  presents  the  Congress  with  an 
opportunity  to  consider  a  more  effec- 
tive and  cost-efficient  way  of  utUizing 
the  skills  of  the  more  than  1.6  million 
registered  nurses  in  this  coimtry,  and 
particularly  the  14.600  RN's  who 
reside  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  their  staffs  to  carefully  read  this 
legislation.  We  introduce  this  bill 
today  to  allow  every  office  to  consider 
its  merit  and  its  uniqueness  as  they 
plan  for  the  98th  session  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  ^^     ^  ^. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  for  their 
assistance  in  developing  this  legisla- 
tion—their commitment  to  strenghten- 
ing  the  health  care  system  and  making 
it  work  more  efficiently  and  effective- 
ly is  commendable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  the  CNC 
propcffial  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
appear  in  the  Rbcord  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.410 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SHORT  TITLE 
SKcnoM  1.  This  Act  nuiy  be  cited  as  the 
"Commimlty  Nursing  Centers  Act  of  1983". 
MEDICARE  PROVISIONS 
SiK.  2.  (a)  Section  1861  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (aa)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Community  Nursing  Center  Services 
"(bbKl)  The   ttrm   'community   nursing 
center  services'  means  any  of  the  following 
items  and  services  which  are  furnished  to  an 
individual  by  a  community  nursing  center 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (2))  or  by  others 
under  arrangements  made  by  such  center, 
which  are  furnished  under  a  nursing  plan  of 
care  established  and  reviewed  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3),  and  which  are  furnished 
at  the  community  nursing  center,  the  indi- 
vidual's home,  or  any  other  appropriate  lo- 
cation: 

"(A)   part-time   or   intermittent   nursing 
care  furnished  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  a  registered  professional  nurse; 
"(B)    physical,    occupational,    or   speech 

therapy: 

"(C)  social  services  necessary  to  and  sup- 
portive of  the  overall  nursing  plan  of  care 
and  Included  in  such  plan; 


"(D)  part-time  or  Intermittent  servlcea  of 
a  home-health  aide  who  has  successfully 
completed  a  training  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary: 

"(E)  medical  suppUes  (other  than  drugi 
and  blologicals)  and  the  use  of  medical  ap- 
pliances: .  .  . 

"(F)  'well-baby'  and  health  supervision 
services  for  Infants  and  children  in  accord- 
ance with  a  SUte  plan  established  under 
title  xm  of  this  Act:  and 

"(O)  any  other  related  supportive  services, 
from  among  those  listed  In  section 
1915(cK4KB)  of  this  Act  and  available  from 
a  community  nursing  center,  which  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  find  inappropriate  to  pre- 
vent the  need  for  Institutionalization  of  the 
Individual,  Including  appropriate  patient  or 
family  training.  , 

"(2)  The  term  'community  nursing  center 
means  a  public  or  private  entity  which— 

"(A)  Is  a  free-standing  center  primarily  en- 
gaged In  providing  nursing  services  and 
which  furnishes  substantially  all  of  it*  nurs- 
ing services  and  at  least  the  major  portion 
of  Its  other  services  directly,  with  any  bal- 
ance of  services  provided  through  arrange- 
ments with  others,  and  which  furnishes  aU 
the  Items  and  services  listed  in  paragraph 
(1)  or  a  sufficient  number  of  such  items  and 
services  such  that  the  entity  wlU  adequately 
meet  (but  is  not  limited  to)  the  needs,  as  de- 
fined and  included  in  any  contract,  of  two  of 
the  following  categories  of  individuals: 

"(i)  Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  com- 
munity nursing  center  services  under  this 
title  by  reason  of  their  need  for  home 
health  services  (as  certified  under  cUuse  (i) 
of  section  1814(aX8KC)  or  cUuse  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 1835(aK3)(C)); 

"(ID  Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  com- 
munity nursing  center  services  under  this 
title  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  would 
otherwise  require  Instltutionall2atIon  (as 
certified  under  cUuse  (U)  of  section 
1814(aX8)(C)  or  clause  (U)  of  section 
1835(a)(3)(C)):  and 

"(III)  Infants  and  other  children  in  need  of 
well-baby  or  health  supervision  services: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  nongovernmental  or 
noneleemosynary  center,  is  not  under 
common  control  with  any  other  provider, 

"(C)  provides  that  aU  such  items  and  serv- 
ices are  furnished  by  or  under  the  direct  or 
overall  supervision  of  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse  and  that  aU  direct  skUled  or 
other  nursing  service  Is  ordinarily  provided 
by  regular  employees  of  the  center. 

"(D)  provides  that  registered  professional 
nurses  employed  by  the  center  shaU  have 
primary  responsibUity  for  developing  poli- 
cies to  govern  the  furnishing  of  such  items 
and  services,  provides  for  the  carrying  out 
of  those  policies  by  a  registered  professional 
nurse,  and  provides  that  the  principal  oper- 
ating officer  of  such  center  is  a  registered 
professional  nurse: 

"(E)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients; .  ^ 

"(P)  has  In  effect  protocols,  which  are  not 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Inadequate  or 
Inappropriate,  to  assure  timely  referral  to  or 
consulUtlon  with  other  health  care  provid- 
ers or  professionals  when  necessary; 

••(O)  In  the  case  of  a  center  in  any  SUte  in 
which  SUte  or  applicable  local  law  provides 
specifically  for  the  licensing  of  'community 
nursing  centers',  as  such,  is  licensed  pursu- 
ant to  such  law  or  is  approved  by  the  re- 
sponsible agency  of  such  SUte  or  locaUty  as 
meeting  the  standards  esUbllshed  for  such 
licensing;  ,         .      ^ 

"(H)  provides  that  aU  personnel  employed 
by  the  center  or  otherwise  utilized  by  the 


center  meet  any  SUte  or  local  licensing  re- 
qulremente  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  any 
services  actually  furnished  by  such  peraon- 

"(I)  provides  for  a  system  of  review  of 
nursing  plans  of  care  by  an  independent 
review  committee  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3KC),  and  for  utilization  review,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  quality  of  care,  by 
such  committee  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6): 

"(J)  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
community  nursing  center  for  a  service  area 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4); 

"(K)  to  the  extent  of  iU  capacity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  furnishes  such 
items  and  services  to  any  Individual  eligible 
therefor  under  this  tlUe  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  such  individual  without  regard 
to  the  frequency  or  duration  of  required 
services  for  such  Individual;  and 

"(L)  meets  such  other  requiremente.  in- 
cluding contract  performance  reports,  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  health  and  safety  of  Individ- 
uals  who  are   furnished   services   by   the 

center.  ._,...    ^ 

"(3XA)  A  nursing  plan  of  care  shaU  be  de- 
veloped lor  each  Individual  furnished  com- 
munity nursing  services  under  this  title. 
The  plan  shall  be  developed,  and  its  imple- 
mentation shall  be  supervised  by.  a  regis- 
tered professional  nurse.  The  plan  shall  In- 
clude an  Initial  assessment,  and  periodic  re- 
assessmenU,  of  the  need  of  the  individual 
for  commimlty  nursing  center  services,  and 
a  determination  as  to  whether  the  Individ- 
ual shall  be  certified  or  recertified  as  eligi- 
ble for  such  services  under  this  title  or 
under  a  SUte  plan  approved  under  tlUe 

XIX. 

"(B)  A  nursing  plan  of  care  for  an  Individ- 
ual developed  under  subparagraph  (A),  and 
any  modification  thereof.  shaU  be  submitted 
to  the  physician  or  other  medical  resource 
Identified  by  such  individual  as  having  pri- 
mary responsibUity  for  the  individual's  med- 
ical care.  In  the  event  that  an  individual 
does  not  or  cannot  so  identify  his  primary 
source  of  medical  care,  the  center  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  individual  and  in  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  protocols,  refer  such 
Individual's  proposed  plan  of  care  to  a  quali- 
fied physician  who  is  not  employed  by  such 
center  and  who  does  not  have  a  direct  or  In- 
direct financial  Interest  in  such  center  or 
any  other  center.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  title  for  any  item  or  service  fur- 
nished under  the  nursing  plan  of  care  if 
such  physician  (or  other  medical  entity  so 
designated)  disapproves,  in  writing  and  with 
appropriate  notification  to  the  center,  of 
the  nursing  plan  of  care  or  modification 
within  10  days  after  it  is  submitted  and  for- 
maUy  received.  Subsequently,  if  such  items 
or  services  are  furnished  after  such  physi- 
cian, after  the  expiration  of  such   10-day 
period  and  based  upon  changes  in  a  pa- 
tient's condition  or  needs,  requests  m  writ- 
ing a  modification  or  termination  of  such 
plan  or  specific  elements  thereof,  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  unless  such  plan  is 
modified   in   accordance   with  such   physi- 
cian's instructions  and  agreed  to  by  the 

"(C)  No  payment  shaU  be  made  under  this 
title  for  any  item  or  service  furnished  under 
the  nursing  plan  of  care  or  a  modification 
thereof  uiUess  such  plan  of  care,  or  modifi- 
cation thereof,  has  been  approved  by  an  m- 
dependent  review  committee  having  mi 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
paragraph (D),  including  approval  by  such 
committee  of  the  determination  that  the  in- 
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dividual  1]  ivolved  can  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  re<  ulre  community  nursing  center 
services  i  w  a  period  of  at  least  three 
months.  I  ach  plan  of  care,  or  modification 
thereof,  d  !veIoped  by  a  community  nursing 
center  shi  Jl  be  submitted  for  approval  to 
the  lndep<  ndent  review  committee  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  as  having  review  Juris- 
diction foi  such  community  nursing  center. 
Any  such  plan  or  modification  shall  be 
deemed  U  be  approved  unless  it  is  disap- 
proved wll  hln  three  working  days  after  sub- 
mittal, un  ess  the  independent  review  com- 
mittee si  ledf les  additional  information 
which  TDOi  t  be  submitted  in  order  to  make  a 
decision.  )  f  such  additional  information  is 
requested Jthe  plan  or  modification  shall  be 
deemed  t(  be  approved  unless  it  is  disap- 
proved wit  bin  three  working  days  after  sub- 
mittal of  Ul  such  information.  The  review 
committee  may  also  offer  recommendations 
to  the  ceitter  concerning  a  given  plan  of 
care. 

"(DMl)  1  he  Secretary  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts witi  I  independent  review  committees 
for  the  pu  "pose  of  providing  plan  reviews  as 
required  u  nder  subparagraph  (C)  and  utili- 
zation anil  quality  of  care  reviews  under 
paragraph  (6).  Any  such  contract  shall 
specify  th '.  review  duties  of  the  committee, 
the  comm  mity  nursing  centers  over  which 
the  comm  Ittee  shall  have  review  jurisdic- 
tion, the  a  nount  of  payment  to  the  commit- 
tee for  su  ;h  services,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  tl  e  Secretary  and  the  committee 
may  deem  appropriate. 

"(11)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  effective 
and  to  ficllltate  economy  of  operation 
through  si  lared  administrative  and  financial 
structures!  such  review  entity  shall  be  situ- 
ated in  thi :  offices  of,  or  may  be  designated 
as  a  com  ponent  of,  organizations  estab- 
lished and  designated  under  part  B  of  title 
XI.  Howe  er,  the  review  committee  estath 
llshed  unci  sr  this  subsection  shall  have  sole 
responslbil  Ity  for  determinations  required 
under  thlt  subsection.  Such  determinations 
shall  not  >e  subject  to  review  or  approval, 
with  respe  ;t  to  nursing  plans  of  care,  by  any 
intermedliry  or  carrier  designated  under 
thlsUUe. 

"(ill)  Ttie  duration  of  a  contract  under 
this  sulHiuagraph  shall  be  determined 
under  the  ^rms  of  the  contract,  except  that 
the  SecretiuT  shall  have  the  right  to  termi- 
nate a  contract  at  any  time  if  the  Secretary 
determine  that  the  committee  is  not  fulfill- 
ing its  dut  es  under  such  contract. 

"(iv)  Thi !  composition  of  the  membership 
of  the  con  mlttee  shall  be  determined  under 
the  terms  af  the  contract,  except  that  (Da 
majority  o  T  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  (onsist  of  registered  professional 
nurses  in  current  active  practice  of  their 
profession  and  (11)  no  individual  may  serve 
as  a  memt  er  of  a  committee  if  such  individ- 
ual, or  aiy  member  of  such  individual's 
family,  hai .  directly  or  indirectly,  any  finan- 
cial Intere  t  in  a  community  nursing  center 
for  which  that  committee  has  review  juris- 
diction, or  In  an  Institution  or  entity  which 
Is  in  con  petition  with  such  community 
nursing  ce  iter.  For  purposes  of  this  clause, 
the  term  family'  includes  only  an  individ- 
ual's spouie,  child,  grandchild,  parent,  or 
grandparei  it. 

'•(V)  Thi!  Secretary  shall  appropriately 
compensate  such  committees  for  necessary 
expenses.  Including  compensation  for  re- 
viewers wll  Ich  takes  into  account  profession- 
al time  an  1  effort.  Such  compensation  and 
other  expt  naes  shall  not  be  chargeable  to  a 
center. 

"(4KA)  rhe  Secretary  shall  designate 
oommunlt;   nursing  center  service  areas  fol- 


lowing consultation  with  States,  and  shall 
designate  no  more  than  one  community 
nursing  center  to  serve  each  such  area, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  designate 
more  than  one  center  to  serve  an  area  If  he 
determines  that  one  center  is  not  adequate 
to  serve  the  area,  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation alternative  services  available  in  that 
area.  Only  a  community  nursing  center  des- 
ignated under  this  paragraph  may  receive 
payments  under  this  title  for  the  provision 
of  community  nursing  center  services  as 
such.  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  center  ac- 
tually providing  services,  in  whole  or  part, 
of  the  types  described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
to  the  population  eligible  for  such  services 
under  this  title,  the  service  area  shall  gener- 
ally be  the  area  actually  and  currently  sub- 
stantially served.  In  other  cases,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  service  areas  on  the 
basis  of  assuring  reasonable  and  timely 
travel  and  access  by  patients  and  center 
staff  for  both  onsite  and  offsite  services 
(taking  into  account  rural  and  urban  differ- 
ences). Such  designation  shall  not  preclude 
a  conununity  nursing  center  from  seeking  or 
being  determined  to  be  another  authorized 
type  of  provider  to  the  extent  otherwise 
qualified  to  be  so  under  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  designation  as  a  community  nurs- 
ing center  shall  not  restrict  the  ability  of 
the  center  to  seek  and  to  serve  other  public 
and  private  program  participants  or  any  in- 
dividual. 

"(B)  In  designating  community  nursing 
centers  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  any  otherwise  qualified 
entity  founded  upon  or  sponsored  by  a  com- 
munity-based or  public  organization  of  rec- 
ognized standing  in  and  service  to  the  gener- 
al population  of  the  community  in  the  serv- 
ice area,  and  which  has  demonstrated,  based 
upon  actual  performance  over  time  in 
health  care  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act,  the  capacity  to  provide  comparable 
services  to  comparable  patients  with  compa- 
rable needs  in  a  more  economical  (taking 
into  account  frequency  and  duration  of  care 
per  patient),  timely,  and  professional 
manner  as  compared  with  alternative  or 
counterpart  organizations  regardless  of 
locus  or  sponsorship  in  such  area. 

"(SKA)  Reimbursement  under  this  title 
for  community  nursing  center  services  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  contract  entered 
into  with  each  community  nursing  center  by 
the  Secretary,  under  which— 

"(1)  a  negotiated  monthly  per  capita  fee  is 
paid  in  advance  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
center  for  each  individual  entitled  to  such 
services  under  this  title  from  such  center 
for  such  month; 

"(11)  the  center  provides  community  nurs- 
ing center  services  as  specified  under  its 
contract  for  such  month  to  each  such  indi- 
vidual in  accordance  with  the  individual's 
nursing  plan  of  care,  and  without  regard  to 
amoimt.  duration,  or  scope  of  such  services; 

"(ill)  the  center  performs  all  required  pa- 
tient assessments,  reassessments,  and  devel- 
opment of  nursing  plans  of  care,  subject  to 
additional  reimbursement  by  the  Secretary 
for  assessments  of  patients  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  title  who  are  determined  to 
be  ineligible  for  community  nursing  center 
services;  and 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  any  community  nurs- 
ing center  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  de- 
liberately altered  its  patient  mix,  or  patient 
flow,  or  lowered  its  quality  of  patient  care 
with  resultant  excess  and  unintended 
income  above  expenses,  the  Secretary  shall, 
in  addition  to  any  other  remedy,  determine, 
on  an  estimated  basis,  the  excess  income  to 


a  center  resulting  from  such  deliberate  al- 
teration of  patient  mix,  patient  flow,  or  low- 
ered quality  of  care,  and  recover  such  sums 
from  such  center  as  overpayments. 

"(BXi)  The  fee  negotiated  under  any  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  such  so  as  to  assure  that  the  total 
amount  of  payments  made  under  this  title 
for  commimity  nursing  center  services  is  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  amount  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  under  this  title  for 
comparable  services  provided  to  comparable 
individuals  having  comparable  needs,  with- 
out regard  to  the  type  of  provider  of  care,  if 
community  nursing  center  services  were  not 
available  to  such  individuals,  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  the  duration  and  frequency  of  similar 
services  provided  by  efficient  and  cost-effec- 
tive alternative  sources  of  such  similar  serv- 
ices. 

"(11)  Such  fee  may  vary  among  reasonable 
classifications  of  individuals  to  assure  ade- 
quate and  equitable  compensation  to  the 
center. 

"(C)  During  the  first  24  months  during 
which  a  community  nursing  center  Is  a 
party  to  a  contract  under  this  paragraph, 
such  center  shall  maintain  such  cost  records 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  costs  incurred  by 
such  center  in  providing  services,  the  econo- 
mies which  have  been  achieved  In  providing 
such  services,  and  the  equltabillty  of  the  ne- 
gotiated fee  amounts  in  terms  of  providing 
economic  incentives  while  avoiding  exces- 
sive payments  which  are  tmrelated  to  pro- 
ductivity and  reduced  administrative  costs. 
The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the  center,  in 
a  timely  manner  including  estimated  Inter- 
im pajrments,  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
maintaining  such  records. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  classifications  of  indi- 
viduals whose  needs  are  such  that  there  is 
insufficient  data  available  for  calculating 
the  monthly  fees,  interim  fees  may  be  estab- 
lished, subject  to  readjustment  as  experi- 
ence-related data  becomes  available. 

"(6MA)  The  independent  review  commit- 
tee designated  by  the  Secretary  as  having 
review  jurisdiction  over  a  community  nurs- 
ing center  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  also 
perform  utilization  review,  on  an  adequate 
sampling  basis,  of  patient  care  provided  by 
such  center  to  individuals  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  title  in  terms  of  quality,  ap- 
propriateness, and  compliance  with  the 
nursing  plan  of  care.  Such  review  may  be 
undertaken  with  or  without  notice  to  such 
center  and  may  be  undertaken  wherever  re- 
imbursable care  or  service  is  provided,  on  or 
off  the  premises  of  such  center. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  such  committee 
finds  that  services  provided  are  not  of 
proper  quality,  are  inappropriate,  or  are  not 
in  compliance  with  the  nursing  plan  of  care, 
the  center  shall  be  provided  an  opportunity 
for  discussion  and  resolution  of  such  finding 
with  the  committee.  If  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion is  not  reached  in  a  timely  fashion,  the 
committee  shall  report  such  finding  to  the 
Secretary  for  disposition  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  appro- 
priate modification  of  provider  agreements 
under  this  title,  and  through  other  appro- 
priate means,  assure  that  those  persons  em- 
ployed by  institutions  who  are  responsible 
for  discharge  planning  or  otherwise  formal- 
ly Involved  in  the  counseling  or  referral  of 
patients  to  noninstitutional  care  settings, 
shall,  ordinarily,  formally  and  adequately 
advise  patients  concerning  the  availabUity 
of  the  lower  cost  community  nursing  center 
if  such  center  is  available  and  reasonably  ac- 


cessible to  such  paUents  and  if  the  care  and 
services  of  such  center  are  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  such  paUents.         ^  _^  ^ 

•*(8)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  demon- 
straUon  programs  under  which  payment 
shaU  be  aUowed  under  this  tiUe  for  commu- 
nity nursing  center  services  provided  to  Indi- 
viduals who  require  such  services  for  periods 
of  less  than  three  months.  To  the  extent 
such  demonstration  programs  indicate  that 
inclusion  of  such  short-term  care  increases 
the  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
programs  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
may  by  regxilation  include  such  short-term 
care  as  community  nursing  center  services 
under  this  title,  on  a  general  basis,  or  on  a 
phased-in  or  partial  basis  limited  to  specific 
geographic  areas,  specific  types  of  diagnosis 
or  treatment,  or  type  of  community  nursing 
center.".  .  . 

(b)  Section  1812(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

ed^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 

paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

';  and";  and  .  .^    #  i 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  community  nursing  center  services.  . 

(c)  Section  1814(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed—  ,     , 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  or 

paragraph  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  oi 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  community  nursing 
center  services,  certification  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requiremente  of  section 
1861(bb)  (or  recertificatlon  is  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  requirements  where 
such  services  are  furnished  over  a  period  of 
time,  in  such  cases,  with  such  frequency,  as 
accompanied  by  such  supporting  material, 
appropriate  to  the  case  involved,  as  may  be 
provided  In  regulations)  that— 

"(A)  such  services  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  required  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  consecutive  months  as  demonstrated 
by  the  presence  of  a  specific  diagnosis  or 
combination  of  diagnoses  (Including  degree 
of  severity  where  appropriate  to  proper  clas- 
sification) which  create  a  strong  presump- 
tion (based  upon  experience  with  persons 
having  similar  diagnoses)  that  such  services 
will  be  required  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  months;  .  ,.  ^  , 

"(B)  such  services  are  or  were  furnished  m 
accordance  with  an  approved  nursing  plan 
of  care;  and 

"(C)  the  individual  to  whom  such  services 
were  furnished,  but  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  services  would  (1)  require  home  health 
services  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2KD),  or  (11)  would  require  institutionaliza- 
tion in  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  faculty 
as  demonstrated  on  the  same  basis  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  that  a  majority  of  per- 
sons having  similar  diagnoses  of  similar  se- 
verity and  with  similar  characteristics  are 
being  Instltutioruillzed,  or  as  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  individual  was  institu- 
tionalized in  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  fa- 
culty within  the  2-year  period  preceding  the 
Initial  provision  of  community  nursing 
center  services.", 
(d)  Section  1814(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

ed^ 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except  as  provided 
In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)"; 


(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2);  ^        ^    , 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
f  oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  community  nursing 
center  services,  the  applicable  fee  provided 
by  contract  under  section  18«l(bb).". 

(e)  Section  1832(aX2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended—  ^         ^     , 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagn«>b  (E);  ^  ^   ,  »^       ^^, 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and  .  ..^    .  , 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

""(O)  community  nursing  center  services.". 

(f)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "(E). 
and  (P)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(E). 
(F),  and  (Q)";  _,     , 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  oi 
paragn4>h  (4); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  commiinlty  nursing 
center  services  described  In  subparagraph 
(G)  of  section  1832(aK2).  the  appUcable  fee 
provided  by  contract  under  section 
1861(bb).".  ,         ^    ^^    , 

(g)  Section  1833(bK2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  community  nurs- 
ing center  services"'  after  "home  health 
services".  ,  ^  ,  . 

(h)  Section  1835(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  or 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and";  and  ^  ,„^  _ 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
f  oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  community  nursing 
center  services,  certification  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  req«Urements  of  section 
1861(bb)  (or  recertificatlon  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  requirements  where 
such  services  are  furnished  over  a  period  of 
time,  in  such  cases,  with  such  frequency,  as 
accompanied  by  such  supporting  material, 
appropriate  to  the  case  involved,  as  may  be 
provided  in  regulations)  that— 

"(A)  such  services  can  reasoiuibly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  required  for  a  period  of  at  1^ 
three  consecutive  months  as  demonstrated 
by  the  presence  of  a  specific  diagnosis  or 
combination  of  diagnoses  (including  degree 
of  severity  where  appropriate  to  proper  clas- 
sification) which  create  a  strong  presump- 
tion (based  upon  experience  with  persons 
having  simUar  diagnoses)  that  such  services 
wlU  be  required  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 

three  months;  .  ,.  j  ■ 

"(B)  such  services  are  or  were  furnished  m 
accordance  with  an  approved  nursing  plan 
of  care;  and  ^         , 

"'(C)  the  individual  to  whom  such  services 
were  furnished,  but  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  services  would  (1)  require  home  health 
services  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)(AKi),  or  (»)  would  require  institutional- 
ization in  a  hospital  or  skiUed  nursing  facul- 
ty as  demonstrated  on  the  same  basis  de- 
scribed m  subparagraph  (A)  that  a  majority 
of  persons  having  sImUar  diagnoses  of  simi- 
lar severity  and  with  simUar  characteristics 


are  being  Institutionalized,  or  as  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  individual  was 
InsUtutlonaUsed  In  a  hospital  or  sklUed 
nuning  faciUty  within  the  2-year  i>eriod 
preceding  the  Initial  provision  of  communi- 
ty nursing  center  services.". 

(1)  Section  1861(u)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "community  nursing  center." 
after  "sklUed  nursing  fadUty.". 

MEDICAID  PROVISIONS 

8k.  3.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
f oUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  community  nursing  center  services 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (D);  and". 

(b)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowing 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  term  'community  nursing  center 
services'  shaU  have  the  same  meaning  as 
under  section  1861(bb)  except  that- 

"(1)  the  State  may  expand  such  definition 
to  include  additional  services  provided  by  a 
community  nursing  center, 

"(2)  the  State  shaU,  in  any  contract  en- 
tered into  with  such  a  center,  define  those 
'weU-baby'  and  health  supervision  services 
for  infanU  and  chUdren  to  be  covered  under 

the  plan; 

"(3)  the  SUte  may  utilize  its  own  review 
mechanism  in  Ueu  of  utUizlng  an  Independ- 
ent review  committee;  and 

"(4)  any  designations  of  community  nurs- 
ing center  services  areas  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  1861(bbX4)  in  a  State 
which  Includes  community  nursing  services 
under  its  State  plan  shaU  be  made  in  consul- 
Ution  with  the  SUte  agency.". 

(c)  Section  1902(aK10KCKIv)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs 
numbered  (1)  through  (17)"  and  inserting  to 
Ueu  thereof  "paragraphs  numbered  (1) 
through  (18)". 

(d)  Section  1915(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  a  community  nursing  center  de8igna^ 
ed  to  accordance  with  section  1861(bb)  shaU 
be  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  eUgible 
provider  of  care  and  services  under  this  sub- 
section where  a  SUte  so  requests  and  where 
the  other  pertinent  requiremente  of  this 
subsection  are  satisfied.". 

COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  REPORT 
Sac.  4.  The  ComptroUer  General  shaU 
submit  an  taterim  report  to  the  Congress 
withto  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  a  final  report  withto 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  evaluating  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  use  of  community  nursing  center  serv- 
ices under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  under  SUte  plans  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  such  Act,  and  under  block  grant  pro- 
grams under  title  V  of  such  Act.  The  reporte 
ShaU  toclude  analyses  of— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  todivlduals  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  institutionalized 
were  able  to  be  cared  for  at  home  or  at  com- 
munity nursmg  centers; 

(2)  the  equiUbUity  of  the  fees  paid  to 
community  nursing  centers; 

(3)  the  appropriateness  of  the  assessmentt 
and  plans  of  care  developed  for  tadividuals 
receiving  community  nursing  center  serv- 
ices; and  .. 

(4)  any  recommendations  for  expandmg  or 
otherwise  modif ytog  and  improvtog  the  use 
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7.  TO  determtoe  the  extent  to  which  fur-    gated,  it  resulted  in  two  (iozen  admin- 
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Eenters    for    furnishing    services 
programs. 

OP  Comnnf  ITY  Nursimg  Ckntkrs 
Lbgislatioii 
pttrpose 
provide  an  alternative  mechanism 
provision  of  necessary  care  and  serv- 
economic  fashion  to  those  per- 
vould  otherwise  require  care  in  a 
context  or  setting, 
mechanism    is    a    free-standing 
Nursing  Center"  which,  under 
admii^stration.  supervision,  provision  of 
of    care    by    registered 
in  independent  organized  setting 
site  and  off -site  services. 

of  negotiated  amounts  per  in- 
family,  for  periods  certain  (pay- 
mciithly  intervals  in  advance),  cover- 
inc  usive  range  of  specified  care  and 
without   regard   to   frequency,    to 
financial  incentives  to  such  centers  to 
nursing  and  related  care 
education   and   training   of   pa- 
family  members)  in  the  most  eco- 
efficient  manner  consistent  with 
nursing  standards  and  quality 
patient  needs. 

R  EQOIRED  CARE  AND  SEKVICE 

skill*  d  and  other  nursing  service  must. 

un(  ler  unusual  circumstances,  be  pro- 

r  sgular  employees  of  a  Center.  For 

nursiig  service  or  care  a  Center  may 

>wn  employees  or  arrange  for  the 

>f  such  care  or  service.  Similarly, 

may  be  made  by  a  Center  for 

provi^on  of  specialized  skilled  nursing 

there  is  an  intermittent  or 

»eed  for  such  service. 

(  vent,  a  Center  is  responsible  for 

I  lat  any  service  provided  direct  or 

arrtngement  are  of  proper  quality, 

provid  id  in  timely  fashion,  and  conform 

appi  aved  nursing  plan  of  care. 

proiTision  of  nursing  services  by  per- 

jui  accredited  school  of  nursing  of 

under   contractual   arrange- 

a  Community  Nursing  Center 

provision  of  services  by  em- 

the  CNC. 
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— Medicture:  Individuals  eli- 
in  need  of  home  health  bene- 
Medicare. 

Id— Health     Supervision:     "Well- 

'health  supervision"  services  for 

other  children  as  contracted  for 

under  its  Medicaid  program,  and 

pre-natal  care. 

Who  Would  Otherwise  Be 

In  the  case  of  individuals 

be  covered  under  I  and  III,  cov- 

only  to  those  whose  condition 

as  demonstrated  by  the  presence 

diagnosis  or  combination  of  di- 

i^cluding  degree  of  severity,  where 

to  proper  classification),  as  to 

presumption  (based  upon  ex- 

trith  persons  having  similar  diag- 

covered  care  and  service  would 

for  a  period  of  not  less  than 

Further,  in  the  case  of  per- 

category  III,  that  within  the  2- 

prior  to  the  initial  provision  of 

e  CNC  such  individuals  were  in 

or  would,  in  all  proba- 

nstitutionalized  in  the  absence  of 

or  service,  and  of  whom  a  majori- 

diagnoses  of  similar  severity 

limilar  patient  characteristics  are 

institutionalized. 

statutorily  eligible  populations. 

CNC  would  be  free  to  negotiate 
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and  provide  services  within  its  capacity 
under  other  public  or  private  programs  or  to 
self-paying  individuals.  For  example,  CNCs 
might  also  provide  hospice  care;  end-stage 
renal  disease  support;  services  in  VA  domi- 
cUiary  faculties  undertake  required  EPSDT 
activities;  contract  with  school  systems;  etc. 

ASSBSSMENT  PROCEDnUKS 

Formal  patient  assessment  (including  peri- 
odic reassessment),  in  sufficient  and  verifia- 
ble detail  is  required  to  assure  that  only 
qualified  individuals  receive  reimbursable 
services. 

DEnNinOR  OP  AND  DESIGNATIOlf  OF  "CMC"  AS 
AUTRORIZKO  PROVIDKR 

A  CNC  would  be  designated  as  such  by  the 
Secretary  upon  formal  appUcation  and  upon 
determination  of  initial  and  continued  com- 
pUance  with  or  fulfillment  of  the  followinr 

1.  It  is  an  independent  (except  in  the  case 
of  a  governmental  center)  free-standing  or- 
ganized setting  with  actual  capacity  to  pro- 
vide covered  care  and  service,  either  on-site 
or  off -site. 

2.  The  care  and  service  is  provided  by  or 
under  the  supervision  and  coordination  of 
registered  nurses  employed  by  the  CNC 
(except  as  described  on  page  3). 

3.  Care  and  service  provided  or  arranged 
by  for  a  Center  would  be  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility, primarily,  of  registered  nurses 
employed  by  the  Center. 

4.  The  Center  would  meet  the  structural, 
safety,  and  other  related  standards  general- 
ly applicable  to  free-standing  facilities  pro- 
viding similar  types  of  on-site  services  such 
as  neighborhood  health  centers  and  rural 
clinics. 

5.  A  CNC  would  have  formal  protocols, 
which  the  Secretary  does  not  find  inad- 
equate or  inappropriate,  to  assure  necessary 
referral  or  consultation  in  timely  fashion. 

6.  Where  professional  licensure  of  person- 
nel is  required  by  a  State,  any  personnel  em- 
ployed by  or  otherwise  utilized  by  a  Center 
would  have  to  be  currently  licensed.  To  the 
extent  that  a  State,  subsequent  to  enact- 
ment of  the  CNC  bill,  might  specifically  act 
to  require  formal  licensure  of  Community 
Nursing  Centers,  as  such,  it  would  have  to 
meet  any  such  licensure  requirements.  A 
CNC  would  have  to  have  satisfactory  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  only  qualified  individ- 
uals undertook  the  provision  of  care  or  serv- 
ice under  the  nursing  plan. 

7.  To  assure  mmrtmiifn  productivity  and 
economy  of  operation,  not  more  than  one 
CNC  would  be  designated  for  any  given 
service  area,*  except  where  the  Secretary 
foimd  that  a  given  Center  did  not  have  or 
would  not  have  in  reasonably,  timely  fash- 
ion, sufficient  service  capacity  for  its  area. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  Secretu^r  would  take 
into  consideration  alternative  resources 
which  might  be  available  in  a  Center's  area 
prior  to  designation  of  any  additional 
Centeris)  in  that  area. 

8.  Priority  in  designation  of  an  otherwise 
qualified  applicant  Center  would  be  given  to 
an  entity  founded  upon  or  sponsored  by  a 
community-based  or  public  organization  of 
recognized  standing  in  and  service  to  the 
community's  population  as  a  whole  in  the 
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■  In  the  caie  of  an  applicant  center  actually  pro- 
vldtnc  wrvlce*.  In  whole  or  part,  of  the  types  de- 
■crlbed  and  to  the  populatlon(s)  described,  the  serv- 
ice area  would  generaUy  be  the  area  actually  and 
currently  subatantiaUy  served.  In  other  caies,  the 
Secretary  would  designate  service  area*  (taklnc  into 
account  ruiml  and  urban  differences  on  the  basis  of 
Msurint  reasonable  and  timely  travel  and  access  by 
patients  and  center  staff  for  both  on-site  and  off- 
site  services. 


area  proposed  to  be  served  by  the  CNC  and 
which,  based  upon  actual  performance  over 
time,  in  health  care  programs  authorized 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  has  demon- 
strated capacity  to  provide  care  and  service 
in  more  economical,  timely,  and  professional 
fashion  as  compared  with  alternative  or 
counterpart  organizations. 

A  CNC  may,  or  course,  be  designated  as  a 
different  type  of  provider  (i.e.  home  health 
agency)  under  other  provisions  and  require- 
ments and  function  in  that  capacity  in  addi- 
tion to  the  CNC  role. 

9.  Nursing  Plan  of  Care:  Following  assess- 
ment (and  periodic  reassessment  as  may  be 
appropriate)  the  CNC  prepares  a  formal 
"nursing  plan  of  care"  for  each  eligible  Indi- 
vidual. The  plan  of  care  would  be  developed 
and  supervised  by  a  registered  nurse(s)  for 
those  eligible  individuals  whose  primary 
need  is  for  direct  professional  services  ren- 
dered by  a  registered  nurse  and,  include 
where  appropriate,  the  complemental  or 
supplemental  services  of  other  qualified  per- 
sonnel whose  services  are  part  of  the  overall 
plan  of  care. 

10.  To  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  CNC 
undertakes  to  provide  care  to  all  qualified 
individuals  regardless  of  condition,  (does  not 
"skim"),  residents  in  its  service  area. 

A  proposed  nursing  plan  of  care  would  or- 
dinarily be  submitted  to  the  physician  (or 
other  medical  resource)  identified  by  an  in- 
dividual as  having  responsibility  for  his 
medical  care,  for  review  in  terms  of  consist- 
ency with  the  physician's  understanding  of 
the  patient's  medical  history  and  condition. 
Services  under  any  nursing  plan  of  care 
would  not  be  reimbursable  where  a  physi- 
cian took  exception,  in  writing,  to  the  over- 
all plan,  or  elements  thereof,  unless  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Center,  the  nursing 
plan  was  appropriately  modified.  Following 
transmittal  of  the  nursing  plan  of  care  (via 
receipted  mail  or  other  satisfactory  proof) 
the  plan  would  be  deemed  proper  absent 
formal  written  communication  describing 
specific  medical  objections  within  10  days  of 
receipt.  To  facilitate  implementation  of 
care,  the  physician  may  notify  the  Center 
earlier  of  his  Judgment  that  the  plan  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  patient's  needs. 

A  proposed  patient  plan  of  care.  Including 
assessment,  would  be  reviewed,  prior  to  im- 
plementation, by  an  independent  entity.* 
designated  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of 
registered  nurses  and  other  professional 
personnel  (who  did  not  have  a  direct  or  Indi- 
rect financial  interest  in  the  activities  of  a 
Center  and  who  were  not  employed  by  any 
entity  in  direct  competition  with  a  Center) 
who  would  review  and  approve  (or  disap- 
prove) the  determination  of  the  patient  as 
having  a  regular  need  for  the  service  of  the 
Center  for  a  continuous  period  of  3  months 
or  longer.  Members  of  the  review  committee 
would  be  compensated  on  a  reasonable  basis 
related  to  professional  time  and  effort. 

The  approval  process  would  be  expedi- 
tious, and  the  Secretary  would  approve  suf- 
ficient independent  review  mechanisms  to 
assuj%  timeliness.  Ordinarily,  a  proposed 
nursing  plan  of  care  would  be  deemed  ap- 
proved within  72  hours  of  submittal  unless 
the  review  entity  had,  within  that  time,  re- 
quested additional  substantial  information 
concerning  the  patient  or  plan-of-care. 
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■Could  be  established  within  PSRO  framework 
so  as  to  utilize  exlstlnc  locus  and  administrative 
structure.  However,  the  review  committee  for 
CNCs  would  Include  RN's  as  a  majority.  Their  deci- 
sion would  not  be  second-guessed  by  Intermediaries 
or  the  PSROs.  •  •  • 


11.  The  Center  agrees,  has  the  capacity, 
and  Is  willing  to  provide  necessary  care  or 
service  to  at  least  two  of  the  three  classUlca- 
Uons  of  eligible  individuals:  Medicare  home 
health:     'Children    under    Medicaid",    or. 
■avoidance  of  probable  insUtutlonallzaUon. 
axuaoRSunr 
1  With  respect  to  each  individual  eligible 
under  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  for  "weU-baby  care  or  child  h^th 
supervision",  the  Center  would  be  paid  a 
monthly  fee,  in  advance,  covering  the  con- 
tracted-for  types  of  care,  service,  and  sup- 
plies   (including    appropriate    patient    or 
famUy   training)   to  be  provided,  without 
regard  to  frequency,  to  an  eUglble  individ- 
ual Patient  classification  would  be  adequate 
to  assure  that  unusual  but  qualifying  pa- 
tients   were    appropriately    classified    and 

compensated  for.  ,,  »  j 

The  monthly  fees  would  be  negotiated  on 
a  basis  assuring  that  the  cost  to  the  pro- 
gram would  be  significantly  less  than  would 
ordinarily  be  incurred  In  that  service  area 
for  comparable  services  provided  to  compa- 
rable patients  with  comparable  needs  »rtth- 
out  regard  to  type  of  provider  and  including 
consideraUon  of  the  total  duration  of  care 
and  frequency  of  service  onlinarily  provided 
by  the  more  efficient  and  cost-effective 
agencies  to  their  patients. 

2  In  the  case  of  beneficiaries  eligible  for 
negotiated  fee  reimbursement,  a  Center 
would  not  be  required  to  maintain  or  submit 
detaUed  costs  justification.  However,  during 
at  least  the  first  24  months  of  implementa- 
tion adequate  cost  records  would  be  main- 
tained, at  federal  expense  and  not  counted 
in  determining  or  evaluating  the  reimburse- 
ment or  costs  of  care  of  a  Center,  for  pur- 
poses of  evaluating  enhanced  economy  and 
to  assure  that  the  negotiated  fee  amounte 
are  equitable  in  terms  of  providing  legiti- 
mate economic  incentive  while  avoiding  ex- 
cessive windfall  payments  unrelated  to  pro- 
ductivity and  avoidance  of  paperwork. 

3  in  the  case  of  eligible  patients  whose 
covered  needs  were  such  that  data  adequate 
to  provide  an  historic  and  reasonable  basis 
for  calculation  of  the  monthly  fees  were  not 
initially  avaUable,  interim  fees  could  be  paid 
subject  to  negotiation  and  setUement  as  ex- 
perience became  available. 

4  For  non-title  XVIII  patients,  reimburse- 
ment approaches  similar  to  the  above  are 
authorized  and  encouraged,  but  not  re- 
quired. 

5  Discharge  planners  (or  other  persons 
responsible  for  the  referral  of  patients) 
would  ordinarily  formaUy  advise  patients  as 
to  the  avallabUlty  of  the  lower-cost  CNC  al- 
temaUve.  If  available  in  an  area  and  if  ap- 
propriate to  the  patients  needs  in  terms  of 
care,  service  and  accessibUity. 

6  The  Independent  review  entity,  previ- 
ously described,  would  also  be  responsible 
for  undertaking  regular  sampling  of  patient 
care  of  the  Center,  both  on-and-off-site,  and 
with  or  without  notice,  to  vaUdate  appropri- 
ateness, quality,  and  compliance  with  the 
nursing  plans-of-care. 

To  the  extent  that  significant  problems 
were  found.  In  the  judgment  of  the  review- 
ers either  in  terms  of  individual  patienU  or 
patterns  of  care,  the  Center  would  be  pro- 
vided reasonable,  informal  opportunity  for 
discussion  and  satisfactory  resolution  as  an 
alternative  to  and  prior  to  any  formal  notifi- 
cation of  alleged  deficiencies  to  the  Secre- 
tary The  costs  of  the  review  activity  would 
be  reimbursed  and  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary among  the  several  health  care  pro- 
grams. They  would  not  be  chargeable  to  the 
Center. 


7.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  fur- 
ther program  economies  might  be  achieved 
through  non-itemized  inclusive  fee  relrn- 
bursement  of  CNCs  for  thort-Urm  can  tol- 
lowing  hospltallzaUon  of  Medicare  benefici- 
aries for  specified  dlagnoMis.  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  demonstrate,  and  U 
satisfactory  to  generally  Implement  (on  a 
phase-in,  geographic,  type  of  center,  type  of 
diagnosis,  or  other  bMls  of  clasBlflcatlon. 

An  Inclusive  fee  covering  aU  specified  aerv- 
ices  and  suppUes  to  given  paUenU  with 
given  diagnosis,  without  regard  to  frequran- 
cy  or  quantity  for  a  period  certain.  The 
fee(s)  would  be  calculated  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  long-term  care  fee.  Fees  might  be  ad- 
justed to  include,  in  addition  to  the  basic  di- 
agnosis and  severity  of  diagnosis  factors, 
and  where  cost-inducing  above  the  average, 
verifiable  factors  such  as:  functional  limlU- 
tlons;  availability  of  in-home  assistance:  age 
cohort:  and  unusual  travel. 

COMFTROIXKH-OEirKRAL  RZPOKT 

The  ComptroUer-General  would  report  to 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  Ist  and  2nd 
years  of  general  implementation  evaluating 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  program.  In- 
cluding the  extent  to  which  Individuate  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  InstltuUonallzed 
avoided  such  institutionalization  by  means 
of  the  supportive  professional  services  of 
the  CNCs;  the  validity  and  equity  of  the  ne- 
gotiated fees;  and,  the  validity  of  the  assMS- 
ment  procedures  to  determine  that  qualified 
individuals  only  are  provided  services. 

He  would  also  submit  any  recommenda- 
tions he  might  have  concerning  expansion, 
modification,  or  other  improvements  in  the 
reimbursement,  operation  and  scope  or 
Community  Nursing  Centers.* 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
P.  Purvis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


RKLIKP  OP  JAIUS  p.  PURVIS 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
and  private  bill  for  the  reUef  of  James 
P  Purvis  of  Spokane.  Wash.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  refer  Mr. 
Purvis'  case  to  the  U.S.  Claim  Court 
for  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  amount  which  eq- 
uitably may  be  due  Mr.  Purvis  from 
the  United  SUtes.  This  legislation 
would  not  require  any  appropriation 
at  this  time;  it  merely  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Claims  Court  for  a  hear- 
ing on  Mr.  Purvis'  case. 

The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion awarded  Mr.  Purvis  a  contract  to 
build  the  U.S.  exhibit  buUdlngs  for  the 
1962  Seattle  World's  Pair.  As  a  result 
of  Government  caused  delays  and  dis- 
ruptions of  his  work.  Mr.  Purvis  was 
required  to  accelerate  his  work  and 
expend  huge  amounts  of  money,  ulti- 
mately bankrupting  his  company  and 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  his  life  savings. 
As  a  result  of  an  administrative  proc- 
ess over  which  he  had  no  control, 
which  the  Congress  has  since  abol- 
ished Mr.  Purvis  was  forced  to  litigate 
against  the  Government  for  two  dec- 
ades before  the  Government's  liability 
f  inaUy  was  established  by  the  Court  of 
Claims,  now  the  U.S.  Claims  Court. 
During  the  20  years  his  case  was  Uti- 


gated.  it  resulted  in  two  dozen  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  decisions. 

The   Court   of   Claims   noted   that 
"•  •  •  the  delays  in  final  decision  [in 
Mr.  Purvis'  easel  have  become  cele- 
brated as  among  the  horribles  of  [the 
former  administrative!  procedure."  In 
1977.  still  4  years  before  Mr.  Purvis 
was  paid,  the  court  emphasized  that 
due  to  the  unconscionable  delay  in  Mr. 
Purvis'  case,  '[ilt  is  clear  that,  with  in- 
flation and  the  absence  of  interest. 
[Mr.  Purvis]  will  at  best  recover  but  a 
small  fraction  of  what  [he]  was  enti- 
tled to  receive,  in  1962  upon  comple- 
tion   of    the   work.    We    are    wholly 
unable  to  defend  the  system  this  case 
exemplifies."   In   1978.   Congress   did 
change  that  administrative  system  so 
that  no  future  Govenmient  contractor 
will   suffer   the   unjustifiable   delays 
which  B4r.  Purvis  endured. 

In  1980.  the  court  awarded  Mr. 
Purvis  a  judgment  of  $390,208.  re- 
duced by  stipulation  in  1981  to  $366. 
623.  In  its  final  order  awarding  the 
judgment  to  Mr.  Purvis,  the  court  ex- 
pressly provided  that  its  judgment 
"•  •  •  compensates  [Mr.  Purvis]  only 
to  the  extent  presently  permitted  by 
law  and  is  not  intended  to  prejudice 
nor  affect  [his]  application  for  or  re- 
ceipt of  private  relief." 

The   General   Services   Administra- 
tion, which  administered  Mr.  Purvis' 
contract,    has    also    recognized    the 
uniqueness  of  Mr.  Purvis*  celebrated 
<»se.  In  its  report  regarding  a  similar 
bill  and  resolution  for  the  reUef  of  Mr. 
Purvis.  S.  1970  and  Senate  Resolution 
267    which  I  introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress,  the  GSA  stated  'We  submit 
that  the  Purvis  Utigation  weU  may 
constitute  the  classic  situation  where 
justice   delayed'   resulted   in    justice 
denied.'  Accordingly,  we  do  not  object 
to  congressional  consideration  of  the 
reUef  requested. The  GSA  sug- 
gested that  the  language  of  S.  1970 
and    Senate    Resolution    267.    (97th 
Cong..  2d.  Sess.)  be  changed  in  the  in- 
terest of  clarity.  The  bUl  and  resolu- 
tion I  have  introduced  today  accom- 
modates those  suggestions. 

I  believe  the  unreasonable  delays 
and  tortuous  litigation  Mr.  Purvis  was 
forced  to  endure  create  a  compelling 
need  for  favorable  consideration  of 
this  private  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  I  therefore  urge  the 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  resolution  and  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Purvis.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Chafee.    Mr.    Garm,    and    Mr. 

D'Amato): 

S  414.  A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify 

the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 

1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 

Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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Additionally,  at  the  request  of  the 
,  we  postponed  markup  on  the 
6    weeks — over    the    August 
permit    all    Members    to 
the  complex  issues  raised 
.  During  that  time,  the  staff, 
consultation  with  Senator  D'Amato 
developed  a  committee 
which    made    a    number    of 
in  S.  708  to  accommodate  con- 
by  the  minority  and  cor- 
dr^ting   errors.   Ultimately  the 
print  was  adopted— by  a  bi- 
vote— and  the  bill  reported 
additional  clarifying  amend- 
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law  defines  the  company- 
relationship  by  making  the  com- 
if  it  knows  or  has  reason  to 
the  agent  has  made  a  cor- 
p^3^ment.  The  reason-to-know 
has  been  the  source  of  the 
uncertainty,  complicated  by 
of  useful  guidance  from 
or  the  Justice  Department  as 
the  term  might  mean.  This 
a  assertions  of  breadth  of  cov- 
erage w  ilch  themselves  are  breathtak- 
ing anc  which  would  totally  cripple 
n.S.  cc  rporate  activities  in  certain 
countri<s,  were  the  law  aggressively 
enforce*  1  in  that  way. 

It  is  o  smaU  comfort  to  an  executive 
when  h  s  lawyer  tells  him  he  may  be 
liable  u  ader  the  law— personally  and 
corpora  ely— but  not  to  worry  because 
the  GoM  emment  may  not  prosecute,  or 
if  it  do<  s,  he  might  not  be  convicted. 
The  exicutive's  obligation  to  himself 
and  his  company  is  to  avoid  imcertain- 
ty,  avoii  1  publicity,  and  avoid  the  time 


and  expense  of  a  lengthy  investigation 
or  court  case. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
have  been  far  easier  to  resolve  some  of 
these  issues  with  calculated  ambigu- 
ities but,  frankly,  if  there  is  one  criti- 
cism of  Congress  that  probably  is 
valid,  it  is  that  too  often.  Congress,  in 
trying  to  compose  differences,  has  left 
areas  of  ambiguity  that  have  been 
counterproductive  for  all  side.  This 
bill.  Mr.  President,  instead  confronts 
the  issues  directly  and  provides  the 
greatest  guidance  possible  to  business- 
es which  have  to  live  with  this  statute 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  I  think  the 
result  will  be  a  clearer  law  and,  be- 
cause of  that,  a  better  law.  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  case  from  the  viewpoint 
of  people  on  all  sides  of  this  issue.  It  is 
my  hope  that  my  colleagues  the  biU's 
merits,  and  I  have  no  expectation  that 
this  bill  will  be  approved  unanimously. 
I  do.  however,  want  to  make  clear  our 
intent.  Very  simply,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  not  weaken  this  law  but 
clarify  it.  We  are  not  reopening  the 
door  to  corrupt  payments.  We  are 
eliminating  doubt  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  corrupt  payment  and  when  a 
corporation  is  liable. 

In  that  regard,  the  present  law  has 
some  serious  deficiencies.  In  the  ac- 
counting section,  present  law  poten- 
tially makes  a  corporation  liable  for 
the  smallest  accounting  error— wheth- 
er material  or  not,  whether  intention- 
al or  not,  whether  related  to  a  corrupt 
payment  or  not.  In  fact,  as  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  section  makes 
clear,  it  is  not  an  anticorruption  sec- 
tion at  all.  but  rather  broad  authority 
for  the  SEC  to  prosecute  books  and 
records  errors. 

In  the  words  of  former  SEC  Chair- 
man Harold  Williams  in  a  policy  state- 
ment discussing  the  accounting  provi- 
sions: 

The  anxieties  created  by  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act— among  men  and  women 
of  utmost  good  faith— have  been.  In  my  ex- 
perience, without  equal. 

The  other  major  difficulty  of 
present  law  relates  to  its  language  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  a 
corporation  and  a  third  party,  usually 
an  agent,  when  it  is  the  latter  that  ac- 
tually makes  the  prohibited  payment. 
This  is  a  central  issue  because  in  many 
countries  foreign  companies  are  either 
required  by  law  or  encouraged  by 
custom  and  other  means  to  deal  with 
the  government  through  a  national  of 
that  country. 

In  other  countries  where  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  complex  or  corrupt,  or 
where  the  language  or  social  customs 
are  difficult  for  westerners,  it  is  clear- 
ly in  n.S.  company's  interest  to 
employ  an  agent.  Smaller  businesses 
tend  to  be  particularly  dependent 
upon  agents  in  their  will  see  it  the 
same  way  after  proper  discussion. 

As  Senators  know,  this  bill,  despite 
our  hard  work,  was  not  passed  by  the 


House,  nor  even  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Jiuisdictlon.  Throughout  the 
latter  part  of  1982,  however,  a  substan- 
tial effort  was  made  to  reach  compro- 
mise with  Congressman  Wirth,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
which  the  bill  was  referred.  That 
effort,  unfortunately  was  unsuccess- 
ful, despite  considerable  work  in  pro- 
posing various  formulations  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Bdr. 
CHAm).  In  the  end  we  were  unable  to 
convince  Congressman  Wirth  of  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  this  matter 
and  of  the  ne«d  to  enact  amendments 
free  of  ambiguous  words  and  concepts. 
We  did,  however,  have  a  constructive 
dialog  and  were  able  to  iuutow  our  dif- 
ferences. With  the  help  of  Senator 
Chafss  and  Senator  D'Amato  I  look 
forward  to  a  continuation  of  that 
dialog.  I  expect  a  number  of  the 
changes  we  negotiated  last  year  ulti- 
mately to  find  their  way  into  this  bill, 
and  I  anticipate  further  changes  will 
be  made  as  well  as  we  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  clearest  and  most  precise 
legislation  so  as  to  best  guide  Ameri- 
can businessmen  operating  abroad. 

Our  introduction  of  this  bill  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  signals  our  com- 
mitment to  begin  this  process  again. 
These  amendments  remain  an  admin- 
istration priority,  and  they  remain  a 
business  priority.  Action  on  the  bill  is 
essential,  and  we  will  find  a  way  to  act 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  expect  the  com- 
mittee shortly  to  schedule  a  hearing 
on  the  bill  and  to  proceed  to  markup 
soon  afterward.  I  expect  the  bill  soon 
to  be  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.414 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Business  Account- 
ing and  Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act". 

riHSIHCS  AlfD  CORCLUSIOnS 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  was  a  positive  and  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  important  objective 
of  prohibiting  bribery  of  foreign  govern- 
ment officials  by  United  States  companies 
in  order  to  obtain,  retain,  or  direct  business: 

(2)  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977  has  caused  unnecessary  concern  among 
existing  and  potential  exporters  as  to  the 
scope  of  legitimate  overseas  business  activi- 
ties; 

(3)  the  accounting  standards  requirements 
of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977,  which  apply  to  all  issuers  of  securities 
irrespective  of  whether  they  have  foreign 
operations,  are  unclear  and  excessive  and 
have  caused  costly  and  unnecessary  paper- 
work burdens; 

(4)  United  States  agencies  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1977  have  not  sufficiently  co- 
ordinated interpretation  and  enforcement 


practices  with  other  agencies  responsible  for 
intemaUonal  trade  poUcy.  export  promo- 
tion, foreign  policy,  international  monetary 
policy,  and  other  reUted  civil  and  criminal 
statutes;  and  ,    „ 

(5)  it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  coun- 
tries to  maintain  responsible  standards  of 
coroporate  conduct  in  foreign  markets  to 
preserve  free  and  equitable  trading  prac- 
tices. 

(b)  The  Congress  concludes  that— 

(1)  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  are  desirable, 
beneficial,  and  important  to  our  Nation  as 
well  as  to  our  relationships  with  our  trading 
partners,  and  these  objectives  should 
remain  the  central  intent  of  the  Act; 

(2)  exporters  should  not  be  subject  to  un- 
clear, conflicting,  and  potentially  damaging 
demands  by  diverse  United  States  agencies 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977; 

(3)  general  compliance  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977  should  be  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  considerations  un- 
derlying foreign  relations,  international 
trade  export  promotion,  international  mon- 
etary' policy,  and  other  related  civU  and 
criminal  statutes;  and 

(4)  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  corrupt 
payments  by  firms  to  obtain  or  retain  busi- 
ness demands  an  international  approach;  ac- 
cordingly, appropriate  international  agree- 
ments should  be  Initiated  and  sought  by  the 
United  SUtes  agencies  responsible  for  trade 
agreements  and  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec  3.  Section  101  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  101.  Thte  title  may  be  clted_as  the 
'Business  Practices  and  Records  Act'.". 

ACCOUNTINO  STANDARDS 

"Sec  4.  (a)  Section  13(bK2)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  E^rery  issuer  which  has  a  class  of  secu- 
rities registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
this  title  and  every  Issuer  which  is  required 
to  file  reports  pursuant  to  section  15(d)  of 
this  title  shall  devise  and  maintain  a  system 
of  internal  accounting  controls  sufficient  to 
provide  reasonable  assurances  that— 

"(A)  transactions  are  executed  in  accord- 
ance with  management's  general  or  specific 
authorization; 

•'(B)  transactions  are  recorded  as  neces- 
sary (I)  to  permit  preparation  of  financial 
sUtements  In  conformity  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  or  any  other 
criteria  applicable  to  such  statements,  and 
(11)  to  maintain  accounUbUlty  for  assets; 

"(C)  access  to  assets  Is  permitted  only  In 
accordance  with  management's  general  or 
specific  authorization: 

"(D)  the  recorded  accountability  for  assets 
Is  compared  with  the  existing  assets  at  rea- 
sonable Intervals  and  appropriate  action  is 
taken  with  respect  to  any  differences;  and 

"(E)  for  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
issuer  makes  and  keeps  books,  accounting 
records,  and  accounts  which.  In  reasonable 
deUll,  accurately  and  fairly  reflect  the 
transactions  and  dispositions  of  the  assets 
of  the  issuer." 

(b)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"(4)  No  criminal  liability  shall  be  Imposed 
for  falling  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  No  clvU  Injunctive  relief  shaD  be  Im- 
posed with  respect  to— 

"(A)  any  Issuer  for  failing  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph— <2)  of  this 
subsection  if  such  Issuer  shall  show  that  It 
acted  In  good  faith  in  attempting  to  comply 
with  such  requirements;  or 

"(B)  any  person  other  than  an  inuer,  in 
connection  with  an  issuer's  failure  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (2),  unless  such 
person  knowingly  caused  the  Issuer  to  f  aU  to 
devise  or  my«"«^*'"  a  system  of  Internal  ac- 
counting controls  that  compiles  with  para- 
graph (2).  _^     , 

"(6)  No  person  shall  knowingly  circum- 
vent a  system  of  Internal  accounting  con- 
trols esUbllshed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
for  a  purpose  inconsistent  with  paragraph 

(2). 

"(7)  Where  an  Issuer  which  has  a  class  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title  or  an  issuer  which  is  required  to 
fUe  reports  pursuant  to  section  15(d)  of  this 
title  holds  50  per  centum  or  less  of  the 
voting  power  with  respect  to  a  domesUc  or 
foreign  firms,  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  require  only  that  the  issuer  proceed  In 
good  faith  to  use  its  influence,  to  the  extent 
reasonable  under  the  Issuer's  circumstances, 
including  the  reUtlve  degree  of  its  owner- 
ship over  the  domestic  or  foreign  firm  and 
under  the  laws  and  practices  governing  the 
business  operations  of  the  country  in  which 
such  firm  is  located,  to  cause  such  domestic 
or  foreign  firm  to  devise  and  malnUln  a 
system  of  internal  accounting  controls  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  (2).  Such  an  issuer 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  com- 
piled with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
by  demonstrating  good  faith  efforts  to  use 
such  influence.' 


rKTEALER;  new  BBIBERT  rROVISIOR 

Sec.  5.  (aKl)  Section  30A  of  the  SecuriUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  repealed. 
(2)  Section  32  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  section 
30A)"  In  subsection  (a):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 
(b)  SecUon  104  of  the  Business  Practices 

and  Records  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"rOEEXCH  PATMXHTS 

"SEC.  104.  (a)  It  shall  be  unUwful  for  any 
domestic  concern,  or  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  or  shareholder  thereof  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  domestic  concern,  to  make 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  IntersUte  commerce  corruptly  In 
furtherance  of  a  payment,  gift,  offer,  or 
promise,  directly  or  indirecUy,  of  anything 
of  value  to  any  foreign  official  for  the  pur- 
pose of—  ...         « 

"(1)  Influencing  any  act  or  decision  or 
such  foreign  official  In  his  official  capacity, 
or  Inducing  such  foreign  official  to  do  or 
omit  to  do  any  act  in  violation  of  his  legal 
duty  as  a  foreign  official;  of 

"(2)  Inducing  such  foreign  official  to  use 
his  Influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
Instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or  Influ- 
ence any  act  or  decision  of  such  government 
or  Instrumentality: 

In  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  In 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to.  any  person. 

'"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  domestic 
concern,  or  any  officer,  director  or  employ- 
ee, or  shareholder  thereof  acting  on  behalf 
of  such  domestic  concern  to  make  use  of  the 
malls  or  any  means  of  Instrumentality  of 


Intentate  commerce  corrupUy  to  direct  or 
authorize,  expressly  or  by  a  course  of  con- 
duct, a  third  party  in  furtherance  of  a  pay- 
ment, gift,  offer,  or  promise  of  anything  of 
value  to  a  foreign  official  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  subsection  (a), 
"(e)  Subsection  (a)  and  (b)  sbaU  not  apply 

to— 

"(1)  any  faciUUting  or  expediting  pay- 
ment to  a  foreign  official  the  purpoM  of 
which  Is  to  expedite  or  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  routine  governmental  action 
by  a  foreign  official; 

"(2)  any  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official 
which  Is  lawful  under  the  Uw  and  reguU- 
tlons  of  the  foreign  official's  country: 

"(3)  any  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  which  constitutes  a 
courtesy,  a  token  of  regard  or  esteem,  or  in 
return  for  hospltalltr. 

"(4)  any  expenditures,  including  travel 
and  lodging  expenses,  associated  with  the 
selling  or  purchasing  of  goods  or  services  or 
with  the  demonstration  or  explanation  of 
products:  or 

"(5)  any  ordinary  expenditures.  Including 
travel  and  lodging  expenses.  assocUted  with 
the  performance  of  a  contract  with  a  for- 
eign government  or  agency  thereof. 

"(dXlXA)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  any  domestic  concern  which  vio- 
Utes  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000. 

"(B)  Any  Individual  who  Is  a  domestic  con- 
cern and  who  willfully  violates  subsecUon 
(a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  officer  or  director  of  a  domestic 
concern,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  domesUc  concern,  who  willfully  vio- 
lates subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
""(3)  Whenever  a  domestic  concern  is 
found  to  have  vioUted  subMcUon  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  employee  of  such  domes- 
tic concern  who  Is  a  United  States  citizen, 
national,  or  resident  or  is  otherwise  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
(other  than  an  officer,  director,  or  sto<*- 
holder  acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic 
concern),  and  who  willfully  carried  out  the 
act  or  practice  constituting  such  violation 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"•(4)  Whenever  a  fine  is  imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  upon 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  stock- 
holder of  a  domestic  concern,  such  fine  shaU 
not  be  paid,  directly  or  indlrecUy,  by  such 
domestic  concern. 

"(eKl)  When  It  appears  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  domesUc  concern,  or  offi- 
cer, director,  employee,  or  stockholder 
thereof.  Is  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage.  In 
any  act  or  practice  constituting  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may.  In  his  discretion, 
bring  a  civU  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enjoin  such 
act  or  practice,  and  upon  a  proper  showing, 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  a 
temporary  restraining  order  shaU  be  grant- 
ed without  bond. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  all  civil  investiga- 
tions which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  are  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  any  attorney  or  attorneys  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  designated  by  him  are 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  af  f  Irma- 
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witnesses,  take  evidence,  and 
I  iroduction  of  any  books,  papers, 
dfcuments  which   the  Attorney 
relevant  or  material  to  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and 
of  such  documentary  evl- 
>e  required  from  any  place  in 
\  States,  or  any  territory,  posses- 
commonwealth    of    the    United 
designated  place  of  hearing, 
of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
issued  to.  any  person,  the 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
United  SUtes  within  the  Jurls- 
wliich  such  investigation  or  pro- 
on.  or  where  such  person 
on  business,  in  requiring 
and  testimony  of  witnesses 
pr^uction  of  books,  papers,  or 
Any  such  court  may  issue 
requiring  such  person  to  appear 
flttomey  General  or  attorney 
the  Attorney  General,  there 
ileoords.  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
tquching  the  matter  under  inves- 
question:  and  any  failure  to 
of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
any  such  case  may  be  served 
district  whereof  such  person 
or  wherever  he  may  be 
i  Lttomey  General  shall  have  the 
such  rules  relating  to  civil  in- 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
tn  plement  the  provisions  of  this 


I UM 1  in  this  section— 

erm  'domestic  concern'  means 
indt  idual  who  is  a  citizen,  national, 
4f  the  United  States;  or  (B)  any 
partnership,  association.  Joint- 
business  trust,  unincorpo- 
or  sole  proprietorship 
principal  place  of  business  in 
States,  which  is  organized  under 
State  of  the  United  SUtes  or  a 
possession,  or  commonwealth  of 
States,  which  has  a  class  of  secu- 
pursuant  to  section  12  of 
Exchange  Act  of   1934.  or 
re(|uired  to  file  reports  under  see- 
the Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
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Sk.  6.  Se<  tion  13<b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  ^f  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  theiieof  the  following: 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'reasc  nable  assurances'  and  'reasona- 
ble detail'  mean  such  level  of  detail  and 
degree  of  aisurance  as  would  satisfy  pru- 
dent Individ  lals  in  the  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs,  tiav  ng  in  mind  a  comparison  be- 
tween benel  Its  to  be  obtained  and  costs  to 
be  incurred  n  obtaining  such  benefits.". 
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based  upon  the  theory  that  the  foreign  offi- 
cial or  the  domestic  concern  violated  a  duty 
to  or  defrauded  the  foreign  government  or 
the  citizens  of  a  foreign  country. 

ADTHORITT  TO  ISSUX  GUIDILIiraS 

Sbc.  8.  Title  I  of  the  Business  Practices 
and  Records  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"GtnOELimS  Alls  GENXRAI.  FKOCKDORKS  POR 
COMFLIARCB 

"Sac.  105.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  business  community  and  the  in- 
terested public  through  public  notice  and 
comment  and  in  public  hearings,  shall  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  business  communi- 
ty would  be  assisted  by  further  clarification 
of  section  104  of  this  Act  and  shall,  based  on 
such  determination  and  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary and  appropriate,  have  the  authority  to 
Issue— 

"(1)  guidelines  describing  specific  types  of 
conduct  associated  with  common  types  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts which  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines constitute  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  104  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  issuers  or  domestic  concerns  may  use 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  ensure  compliance 
with  this  Act,  and  to  create  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  compliance  with  this  Act. 
The  guidelines  and  procedures  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  issued  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  551  through  557  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consul- 
tation with  other  Federal  agencies  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  business  community, 
shall  establish  a  Business  Practices  and 
Records  Act  Review  Procedure  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  responses  to  specific  in- 
quiries concerning  enforcement  intentions 
under  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
issue  opinions,  within  thirty  days,  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  domestic  concerns, 
regarding  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  provisions  of  section  104  of  this  Act. 
An  opinion  that  certain  prospective  conduct 
does  not  Involve  a  violation  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties,  subject  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  evidence.  When  appropriate, 
and  at  reasonable  intervals,  the  responses 
derived  from  the  review  procedure  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  compilation  of  responses 
should  be  included  in  a  new  guideline  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Any  document  or  other  material  pro- 
vided to,  received  by,  or  prepared  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, in  connection  with  a  request  by  a 
domestic  concern  for  a  statement  or  present 
enforcement  intentions  under  the  Business 
Practices  and  Records  Act  Review  Proce- 
dure pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  in  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tions conducted  to  enforce  this  Act,  shall  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Department  responds  to  such  a 
request  or  the  applicant  withdraws  such  re- 
quest prior  to  receiving  a  response.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  protect  the  privacy  of 
each  applicant,  and  shall  adopt  rules  assur- 
ing that  materials,  documents,  and  informa- 
tion submitted  in  connection  with  a  review 


procedure  request  will  be  kept  confidential 
and  will  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  that 
would  unnecessarily  discourage  use  of  the 
review  procedure.  The  review  procedure 
shall  be  developed  and  instituted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  551  through  557  and  701 
through  706  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  a 
special  effort  to  provide  timely  compliance 
guidance  to  potential  exporters,  and  small 
businesses,  who  as  a  practical  matter  are 
unable  to  obtain  specialized  counsel  on 
Issues  pertaining  to  this  Act.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  be  limited  to  requests  for  enforce- 
ment intention  disclosurers  provided  for 
under  this  Act,  and  general  explanations  of 
compliance  responsibilities  and  of  potential 
liabilities  under  the  Act. 

"(eXl)  On  September  1  of  each  year  the 
Attorney  General  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  make  public  a  detailed  report  on 
all  actions  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act,  along  with 
its  views  on  problems  associated  with  Imple- 
menUtion.  iU  plan  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  further  implement  the  Act.  and  recom- 
mendations for  amendments. 

"(2)  On  September  1  of  each  year  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
C:ommission  shall  file  with  the  Congress  a 
detailed  report  on  all  actions  which  the 
Commission  has  taken  pursuant  to  section 
13(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act,  its 
views  on  problems  associated  with  imple- 
menUtion,  its  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  further  Implement  such  section,  and  its 
recommendations  for  amendment.". 

nrmutATioNAL  agrkuuhts 
Sbc.  9.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  pursue  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  international  agreement 
among  the  largest  possible  number  of  na- 
tions on  illicit  payments,  including  a  process 
by  which  problems  and  conflicts  associated 
with  such  practices  could  be  resolved. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shaU 
report  to  Congress  on— 

(1)  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  those  steps  which  the  administration 
and  Congress  should  consider  taking  in  the 
event  that  these  negotiations  do  not  suc- 
cessfully eliminate  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  United  States  business:  and 

(3)  possible  actions  that  could  be  taken  to 
promote  cooperation  by  other  nations  In 
international  efforts  to  prevent  bribery  of 
foreign  officials,  candidates,  or  parties  in 
third  countries. 

This  report  shall  also  include  recommenda- 
tions for  any  new  legislation  required  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  achieve  such  objectives.  The 
report  shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  po- 
tential effect  on  the  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes  including  United  SUtes  national  se- 
curity of  the  corruption  of  foreign  officials 
and  political  leaders  In  connection  with 
International  business  transactions  Involv- 
ing persons  and  business  enterprises  of 
other  nations.  In  addition,  the  report  shall 
assess  the  current  and  future  rule  in  curUll- 
Ing  such  corruption  of  private  initiatives 
such  as  the  Recommendations  to  Govern- 
ment and  Rules  of  Conduct  to  Combat  Ex- 
tortion and  Bribery  developed  by  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  Business  Accounting  and 
Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act.  a 
bill  which  would  amend  and  clarify 


the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977.  is  being  reintroduced  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
was  enacted  to  prevent  U.S.  corpora- 
tions from  committing  acts  of  bribery 
outside  the  boimdaries  of  the  United 
States.  CertairUy  no  one  will  disagree 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act;  however,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  tended  to  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  legitimate  Interna- 
tional business  operations  of  some  of 
our  domestic  companies.  At  times,  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has 
caused  confusion  when  corporations 
have  attempted  to  comply  with  Its 
overbroad  prohibitions  and  unclear  ac- 
counting standards.  The  Business  Ac- 
counting and  Foreign  Trade  Simplifi- 
cation Act  will  remedy  this  by  narrow- 
ing some  of  the  prohibitions  and  by 
providing  a  clearer  standard  regarding 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  com- 
mitting the  violative  act. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  Senator 
Heinz  held  hearings  on  the  Business 
Accouhting  and  Foreign  Trade  Simpli- 
fication Act  in  the  Intenatlonal  Fi- 
nance and  Monetary  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  he  is  the  chairman, 
while  I  conducted  hearings  In  the  Se- 
curities Subcommittee  regarding  the 
enforcement  standards  for  the  ac- 
counting sections  of  the  FCPA  which 
are  administered  by  the  SEC.  These 
hearings  made  a  compelling  case  for 
passage  of  this  legislation;  and  the 
Senate  wisely  passed  S.  708  in  the  97th 
Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
expedite  consideration  and  send  the 
bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives  so 
that  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  no  longer  puts  a  damper  on  Ameri- 
can corporations  doing  business 
abroad. 

In  today's  economy,  we  need  to  en- 
courage international  trade  rather 
than  hamper  It  with  ambiguous  laws.* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors Heihz,  Garn,  and  D'Amato  In  in- 
troducing the  Business  Accounting 
and  Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act. 
This  bin  is  Identical  to  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  S.  708,  a  bill  which  I 
authored  and  introduced  In  the  last 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  commit- 
ted to  achieving  these  vital  changes  in 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  for 
3  years  now.  In  the  96th  Congress, 
May  1980,  I  Introduced  S.  2703.  and 
again  in  the  97th  Congress,  March 
1981,  I  introduced  S.  708.  If  Senate 
rules  had  allowed  me  to  remain  on  the 
Banking  Committee.  I  would  have  led 
this  effort  again.  I  remain  as  firmly 
committed  to  its  passage  as  I  was  in 
the  past. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  distmguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz,  wUl  take  the  leadership  on  this 
bill  and  in  this  Important  cause.  As  a 
Banking  Committee  member,  he  has 


been  active  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  past,  and  he  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  help  move  this  bill 
quickly  through  the  committee  than  I 
would  be.  ^     ^^ 

The  changes  this  bill  makes  In  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  are  crit- 
ical to  maintaining  our  position  in  the 
world  export  market.  Ambassador 
Brock.  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  has 
referred  to  the  need  for  these  changes 
as  being  at  least  as  great  as  the  need 
for  addressing  foreign  subsidies,  local 
content  laws,  hidden  taxes,  or  nontar- 
if  f  barriers.  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  intended  to 
preserve,  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act— that  is,  putting 
an  end  to  large-scale  bribery  of  foreign 
officials  by  American  corporations. 
What  it  does  is  reduce  some  of  the 
confusion  that  the  act  has  generated. 
The  bill  has  had  strong  support  from 
the  business  commimity.  the  agencies 
responsible  for  its  enforcement,  the 
administration,  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  from  both  political  parties. 

Specifically,  the  biU  would  do  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  change  the  name  of  the  act. 
The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
would  become  the  Business  Practices 
and  Records  Act.  This  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  accounting  standards  are  not 
limited  to  International  companies  or 
transactions.  It  also  would  not  make  a 
presumption  that  corruption  exists. 

Second,  enforcement:  With  regard  to 
the  brit)ery  provisions,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  has  sole  juris- 
diction under  the  FCPA  for  criminal 
enforcement  of  both  privately  and 
publicly  held  companies  and  civil  en- 
forcement of  privately  held  compa- 
nies, would  be  given  sole  jurisdiction 
of  civil  enforcement  for  publicly  held 
companies  as  well.  Thiis,  any  company 
with  questions  about  the  bribery  pro- 
visions could  get  them  answered  in  one 
place.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  would  retain  responsibil- 
ity for  civil  enforcement  of  the  ac- 
counting standards  provisions. 

Third,  bribery  provision:  Congress 
made  clear  its  intent  to  exclude  so- 
caUed  facilitating  or  grease  payments 
from  the  reach  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  However,  the  statute  is 
not  clear  as  to  what  constitutes  such 
payments.  Grease  payments  are  de- 
fined as  payments  to  secure  or  expe- 
dite the  performance  of  a  routine  gov- 
ernmental action  as  distinguished 
from  action  involving  the  exercise  of 
discretion.  The  reference  to  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  is  also  deleted.  Pay- 
ments which  are  lawful  in  the  country 
where  they  are  made,  and  which  are 
intended  to  secure  prompt  perform- 
ance of  a  foreign  official's  duties, 
would  not  be  actionable  under  this 
bill.  There  is  also  a  clarifying  exclu- 
sion for  token  courtesy  gifts  and  inci- 
dental benefits  received  by  foreign  of- 


ficials In  the  course  of  marketing  ac- 
tivities or  product  presentations. 

The  bill  also  makes  It  clear  that 
there  is  no  violation  in  making  pay- 
ments if  they  are  legal  under  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  foreign  country 
involved. 

Under  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  companies  are  liable  if  they  have 
a  reason  to  know  that  a  bribe  may  be 
paid  by  a  third  party  or  intermediary. 
This  provision  was  identified  in  the 
1980  executive  branch  study  of  export 
disincentives  as  the  area  of  greatest 
concern  to  business.  The  bill  replaces 
this  provision  with  language  that 
makes  U.S.  companies  liable  if  they 
corruptly  pay  a  bribe  directly  or  if 
they  directed  or  authorized  the  bribe 
expressly  or  by  a  course  of  conduct. 

Fourth,  accounting  standards:  The 
books  and  records  provision  is  deleted- 
The  bill  also  defines  the  terms  "rea- 
sonable assurances"  and  "reasonable 
detail."  which  exist  in  the  current  law. 
Thus,  it  is  made  explicit  that  the  use 
of  cost/benefit  evaluation  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  internal  accounting  controls. 
This  makes  it  clear  that  companies  are 
not  expected  to  design  control  systems 
whose  costs  exceed  the  benefit  to  the 
companies  and  to  their  stocltholders. 
Currently,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  says  the  cost/ben- 
efit evaluation  is  to  be  appUed.  But 
the  law  does  not  say  so.  The  bill  would 
put  it  into  the  law. 

Fifth,  international  agreement:  This 
bill  contains  extensive  provisions  on 
the  desirability  of  international  agree- 
ments to  esUbUsh  standards  for  inter- 
national business  practices.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  within  1  year  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  explaining 
steps  that  the  United  SUtes  could 
take  to  promote  cooperation  by  other 
countries  to  prevent  bribery. 

I  would  point  out  that  Senate-House 
discussions  which  took  place  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1982  on 
this  proposal  produced  some  impor- 
tant and  worthwhile  suggestions.  As 
the  author  of  the  original  bill,  I  wUl  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  that  dialog  could 
leawl  to  some  improvements  and  to 
some  tightening  of  the  Senate  bill. 

In  this  regard.  I  suggest  that  some  of 
those  ideas  be  considered  during  the 
Senate  markup  of  this  bill.  But  let  us 
not  waste  another  Congress,  another 
year,  or  another  month.  We  are  losing 
overseas  business  and  jobs  each  day  we 
delay.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  will  con- 
sider this  legislation  in  February  and 
that  the  Senate  will  again  show  the 
leadership  it  demonstrated  in  1981  and 
unanimously  pass  reforms  to  the 
FCPA  before  April  1. 

I  also  do  hope  that  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications, 
Consumer  Protection,  and  Finance  will 
produce  a  bill  this  spring  so  as  to  make 
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amt  >U  AND  OWTHB  RIVKK8 

•  Mr.  HA  nPDELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  ntrodudng  legislation  that 
adds  the  111  aois  and  Owyhee  Rivers  in 
Oregon  as  c  >mponents  of  the  National 
Wild  and  S  «nic  Rivers  System.  Both 
of  these  riiers  have  been  studied  by 
the  UJS.  Pcrest  Service  and  National 
Park  Service,  respectfully,  and  have 
been  recominended  for  inclusion  into 
thesj^stem. 

On  October  8.  1968.  Congress  passed 
Public  LaW  90-542,  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The  purpose  of  this 
act  was  to  protect  certain  selected 
rivers  in  th(  Nation  in  a  national  free- 
flowing  conUtlon.  In  passing  the  act. 
Congress  de  dared  that  the  established 
national  pol  cy  on  dam  and  other  river 
constructlm  needs  a  complementary 
policy  whid  i  would  allow  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  f  ther  selected  rivers  or  sec- 
tions there<^,  in  a  free-flowing  condi- 
tion. 

This  Nation,  even  diiring  a  time  of 
economic  hi  rdship.  has  experienced  a 
continued  i4crea8e  In  demand  for  out- 
door publici  recreation  opportunities, 
and  most  llldely  the  trend  will  continue 
upward.  Bo(  h  the  Illinois  and  Owyhee 
Rivers  are  ised  extensively  by  white 
water  enthisiasts  and  others  desiring 
a  natural  ^^cperlence.  unimpeded  by 
the  Influende  of  man.  This  is  a  major 
reason  why  the  rivers  should  be  in- 
cluded in  tl  e  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  in  t  hat  river  use  during  peak 
seasons  ofUa  causes  congestion  and 
spoils  the  adventure.  Placing  the 
rivers  in  th>  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  will  result  in  the  formulation 
of  a  management  plan  by  either  the 
Forest  ServJ  ce  or  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, or  both  that  serves  to  meet  the 
needs  and  d  sires  of  river  users.  Litter 
wiU  be  redu  «d  and  personal  property 
protected  under  this  management 
plan. 

ICr.  Presi<ent,  both  of  these  rivers 
are  componunts  of  the  Oregon  scenic 
waterwajrs  program,  having  been 
placed  ther^  by  the  Oregon  legisla- 
ture. This  designation  has  provided 
protection  from  State  government 
action,  but  i  nay  not  preclude  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
from  issiiini  hydroelectric  permits  on 
rivers  in  th<  program.  This  session  of 
the  Oregon  >gislature  has  seen  intro- 
duction of  u  bill  memorializing  Con- 


gress to  include  the  Illinois  and 
Owyhee  Rivers  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Sjwtem.  a  further  indication  of 
support  to  protect  these  rivers  in  their 
natural  free-flowing  condition. 

The  Rogue  River  was  included  in  the 
original  enact.lng  legislation  that  cre- 
ated the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system 
program  in  1968.  Since  that  time,  no 
Oregon  river  has  been  added  to  the 
sjrstem.  while  demand  for  river  use  has 
increased.  Both  the  Illinois  and 
Owyhee  Rivers  are  almost  totally 
bounded  by  either  the  n.S.  Forest 
Service  or  Bureau  of  Land  BCanage- 
ment  properties,  so  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  will  be  minimal  on  private 
property  holders  that  would  be  includ- 
ed in  the  river  management  plan. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee will  consider  and  move  this  leg- 
islation to  the  full  Senate  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  416 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  a**enMed,  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  1271-1287).  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

In  section  3(a)  after  the  last  paragraph 
insert  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(  )  iLUMOis.  Oaaoon.— The  segment 
from  the  boundary  of  the  Siskiyou  National 
Forest  downstream  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Rogue  River  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
m«4>  entitled  "IlUnois  River  Study"  and  is 
also  part  of  a  report  entitled  "A  Proposal:  Il- 
linois Wild  and  Scenic  River";  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  After 
consultation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  Interested  public,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  action  as  is  required 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  the  river  designated  by  this 
paragraph,  effective  October  1,  1983,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or 
interests  in  lands,  and  such  sums  as  neces- 
sary for  development. 

(  )  OwTHKK.  SonTR  FORK.  Orsook.— The 
main  stream  from  the  Oregon-Idaho  border 
downstream  to  the  Owyhee  Reservoir  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Owyhee  South  Forlc,  Oregon";  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
After  consultation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  interested  public,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  such  action  as  is  required 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  the  river  designated  by  this 
paragraph,  effective  October  1,  1983,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  or  interests  and  such  sums  as  neces- 
sary for  development.".* 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  him- 
self. Iffr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  DsCoNcim,  Mr.  Eacleton, 


Mr.  HoLLiMOS.  and  Mr.  Jack- 

son): 
S.  417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  depositary  ac- 
counts in  the  Treasury  for  those  por- 
tions of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  trust  f  imd.  the  Federal 
disability  insurance  trust  fund,  the 
Federal  hospital  insurance  trust  fund, 
and  the  Federal  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  trust  fund  not  required 
to  meet  current  withdrawals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SOCIAL  SmnUTT  TRUST  FUIlS  RXFORM  ACT  OF 
19S3 

BCr.  PROXBCIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund  Reform  Act  of  1983. 
This  bill  is  the  direct  result  of  the  in- 
credibly low  return  which  has  been 
earned  by  the  social  security  trust 
fimds  since  1960.  It  follows  closely  my 
recommendations  of  last  June  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform  rec- 
ommended a  new  Investment  proce- 
dure along  the  same  lines  as  I  pro- 
posed last  year. 

The  Commission  recommended  that: 
the  investment  procedures  of  the  OASI,  DI, 
HI.  and  SMI  Trust  Funds  be  revised  so  that 
(1)  all  future  special  issues  would  be  invest- 
ed on  a  month-to-month  basis,  (i.e.,  without 
fixed  maturity  dates,  as  under  present  law), 
at  an  interest  rate  based  on  the  average 
market  rate  of  all  public-debt  obligations 
with  a  duration  of  four  or  more  years  until 
maturity  (not  Including  "flower  bonds");  (2) 
all  present  special  issues  would  be  redeemed 
at  their  face  amounts;  (3)  all  "flower  bonds" 
would  be  redeemed  at  their  current  market 
values;  (4)  all  other  current  holdings  would 
be  held  until  maturity  (unless  disposed  of 
sooner,  if  needed  to  meet  outgo);  and  (S) 
only  special  issues  would  be  purchased  by 
the  trust  funds  in  the  future. 

The  reason  that  this  reform  is  des- 
perately needed  becomes  clear  when 
we  examine  the  investment  results  of 
the  scKial  security  trust  funds  since 
1960  when  Congress  last  revised  the 
law. 

The  average  jrield  earned  by  the 
fimds  was  below  the  current  rate  on 
all  Treasury  securities  in  17  of  the  last 
21  fiscal  years; 

Over  the  last  21  years,  the  funds  re- 
ceived an  average  annual  yield  of  5.2 
l>ercent.  During  the  same  period,  the 
average  rate  on  all  Treasury  securities 
was  6.3  percent; 

H&d  the  funds  earned  interest  at  the 
current  market  rate  on  aU  Treasury 
securities  with  a  duration  of  4  or  more 
years  to  maturity,  they  would  have  re- 
ceived more  than  $15  billion  in  addi- 
tional interest  payments  over  the  last 
21  years; 

By  not  receiving  Interest  at  current 
market  rates  the  funds  lost  an  average 
of  $700  million  a  year  over  the  last  21 
years. 


What  accounts  for  these  poor  re- 
sults? Are  the  managers  of  the  funds 
guilty  of  incompetence  or  malfea- 
sance? Or  is  the  system  at  fault? 

RKASOIIS  FOR  POOR  RATE  OP  RXTURlf 

The  managers  of  the  funds  must 
bear  some  responsibility  for  the  poor 
investment  results.  However,  much  of 
the  blame  lies  with  the  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  over  20  years  ago.  Under 
that  system.  Congress  has  given  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  the  job  of 
investing  the  reserves  of  the  funds. 
These  reserves  are  to  be  invested  in 
special  issues  of  the  UJS.  Treasury 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  invest  in  market- 
able securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States.  In  practice,  the  Sec- 
retary has  rarely  authorized  invest- 
ments in  marketable  securities— over 
93  percent  of  trust  fxmd  assets  are  cur- 
rently Invested  in  special  issues. 

The  Interest  rate  on  special  issues  is 
set  by  law  at  the  average  yield  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  Treasury  obli- 
gations with  maturities  greater  than  4 
years.  All  special  issues  earn  this  rate 
regardless  of  maturity.  The  rate  is 
fixed  at  the  time  of  issue  and  does  not 
vary  over  time. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the 
maturities  of  special  issues  are  to  be 
fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of 
the  trust  fund.  Although  the  law 
allows  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
maturities,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  consistently  followed  a  policy 
of  spreacling  the  maturities  of  special 
issues  as  equally  as  possible  over  a  15- 
year  period.  This  system  was  already 
in  effect  in  1960  when  Congress  last 
revised  the  law. 

Finally,  the  law  provides  that  special 
issues  may  be  redeemed  any  time  at 
par.  While  the  law  is  not  specific,  the 
Treasury  has  limited  redemptions  only 
when  needed  to  meet  current  benefit 
pajrments.  This  provision  has  been  ad- 
vantageous to  the  funds  in  recent 
years  when  investments  had  to  be  re- 
deemed to  meet  current  benefit  pay- 
ments. Without  the  redemption-at-par 
feature,  the  funds  would  have  in- 
curred substantial  capital  losses.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  has  not 
permitted  the  funds  to  use  the  re- 
demption-at-par authority  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  changes  in  interest 
rates. 

Since  the  trust  funds  are  essentially 
limited  to  investments  in  special  issues 
with  interest  rates  that  are  fixed  by 
law,  the  only  way  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  can  affect  the  yield  received 
by  the  funds  is  by  managing  the  matu- 
rities of  their  investments.  Selecting 
specific  maturities  does  not  immedi- 
ately affect  yield  since  all  special 
issues  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
regardless  of  maturity.  However,  the 
yield  earned  by  the  funds  over  a 
longer  periixl  of  time  can  be  affected 
depending  on  the  maturity  structure 


of  its  assets  and  on  how  interest  rates 
may  change. 

In  general,  a  policy  of  investing  in 
longer  term  securities  will  cause  the 
yield  received  by  the  fimds  to  lag  con- 
sistently behind  current  maiiiet  rates 
if  interest  rates  are  rising  over  a  sus- 
tained period  of  time.  This  is  because 
the  fimds  are  locked  into  lower  yield- 
ing investments  made  in  earlier  years 
and  are  unable  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  higher  rates  currently  available. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  interest  rates 
persistently  decline,  a  policy  of  invest- 
ing in  long-term  securities  will  produce 
yields  that  consistently  exceed  current 
market  rates. 

A  policy  of  investing  only  in  short- 
term  securities  will  allow  the  funds  to 
earn  a  yield  that  is  always  close  to  the 
'current  market  rate.  This  works  to  the 
advantage  of  the  funds  during  periods 
when  interest  rates  are  persistently 
rising  compared  to  what  would  have 
been  earned  had  the  funds  invested  in 
long-term  securities.  But  it  works  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  funds  if  inter- 
est rates  persistently  decline. 

It  is  legidly  possible  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  shift  between 
long-term  and  short-term  Investments 
depending  upon  the  investment  out- 
look. Under  a  discretionary  manage- 
ment i^jproach,  the  funds  would 
invest  in  longer  term  securities  when- 
ever the  outlook  for  future  rates  ap- 
peu«d  to  be  stable  or  declining.  Simi- 
larly, the  funds  would  shift  to  short- 
term  investments  whenever  interest 
rates  appeared  to  be  headed  for  an  in- 
crease. When  the  outlook  was  uncer- 
tain, a  mixed  policy  might  be  followed. 
A  discretionary  approach  could  result 
in  yields  that  are  higher  or  lower  than 
the  yields  obtained  through  a  fixed 
policy,  depending  upon  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  to  make  correct  predic- 
tions about  the  future  course  of  inter- 
est rates. 

Despite  the  legal  authority  to 
employ  discretion,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  consistently  followed 
a  fixed  approach  of  spreading  maturi- 
ties as  equally  as  possible  over  a  15- 
year  period.  Part  of  the  reasoning 
behind  this  approach  seems  to  involve 
a  desire  to  avoid  criticism  for  making 
potentially  wrong  predictions  about 
future  interest  rate  developments.  The 
Treasury  also  seems  worried  that  the 
exercise  of  investment  discretion 
might  subject  it  to  accusations  that  it 
is  deliberately  selecting  the  wrong  in- 
vestments in  order  to  hold  down  the 
interest  cost  of  the  Treasury.  As  a 
result,  the  Treasury  has  consistently 
followed  the  same  policy  over  the  last 
21  years  regardless  of  current  market 
conditions  or  interest  rate  trends.  The 
Treasury  apparently  believes  that  if  it 
follows  a  fixed  policy  long  enough,  the 
gains  and  losses  will  balance  out  and 
the  funds  will  earn  a  yield  comparable 
to  what  could  have  been  obtained 
under  discretionary  management. 


The  15-year  maturity  policy  may 
have  appeared  reasonable  in  the  late 
1950's  when  it  was  first  established. 
The  trust  funds  were  accruing  annual 
surpluses  and  it  seemed  logical  to 
invest  them  in  long-term  issues  since 
benefit  pajnnents  would  not  be  needed 
for  many  years  into  the  future.  More- 
over, long-term  rates  at  the  time  sub- 
stantially exceeded  short-term  rates, 
and  no  one  was  predicting  a  sustained 
20-year  rise  in  the  level  of  interest 
rates. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  the 
15-year  maturity  policy  has  proved  to 
be  a  fiscal  disaster  for  the  funds.  In- 
terest rates  have  persistently  risen 
over  the  last  two  decades  and  almost 
four  times  higher  today  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  As  a  result,  the 
yield  earned  by  the  funds  has  almost 
always  lagged  behind  current  market 
rates.  Only  maturing  investments  and 
new  reserves  could  be  invested  at  the 
higher  current  rates.  The  bulk  of  the 
reserves  were  locked  into  lower  yield- 
ing investments  made  in  past  years. 

The  experience  over  the  last  21 
years  suggests  that  Congress  needs  to 
reconsider  the  present  rigid  system 
which  offers  no  protection  to  the 
funds  during  periods  of  prolonged  in- 
flation and  rising  interest  rates. 

THX  PROXIORR-NATIOHAL  COMMUSIOH 
SOLDTIOH 

I  recommend  that  we  scrap  the 
present  system  for  investing  in  specific 
maturities  and  simply  allow  the  funds 
to  deposit  their  reserves  in  a  savings 
type  account  maintained  at  the  Treas- 
ury. Interest  on  these  deposits  would 
be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  current 
market  rate  on  all  Treasury  securities 
with  a  duration  of  4  and  more  years  to 
maturity.  P\uids  could  be  deposited  in 
or  withdrawn  from  the  account  at  any 
time  without  penalty.  This  is  essential- 
ly the  system  recommended  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  when  it 
studied  the  issue  in  1975  and  now  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

Interest  on  fund  deposits  should  be 
tied  to  a  composite  rate  on  all  Treas- 
ury securities  with  a  duration  of  4  or 
more  years  to  maturity  rather  than  to 
any  specific  short-term  or  long-term 
rate.  A  composite  rate  Is  less  volatile 
than  either  short-term  or  long-term 
rates.  It  also  reflects  the  Treasury's 
current  cost  of  fimds  and  is  an  indirect 
measure  of  what  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  pay  if  the  social  security  trust 
funds  were  to  invest  elsewhere. 

It  could  be  argued  that  interest  on 
fund  deposits  should  be  paid  at  the 
current  short-term  rate  because  the 
deposits  would  be  available  for  with- 
drawal at  any  time.  Since  a  composite 
rate  includes  long-term  securities,  it 
will  average  somewhat  higher  than 
short-term  rates.  For  example,  over 
the  last  21  years,  the  composite  rate 
on  all  Treasury  seciurities  averaged  17 
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basis  points  higher  than  the  average 
rate  on  6-iionth  Treasury  bills— a 
basis  point  s  equal  to  one  one-hun- 
dreth  of  1  pc  rcent.  Some  might,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  a  composite  rate 
constitutes  a  i  unwarranted  subsidy  to 
the  funds. 

It  is  also  t  -ue,  however,  that  unlike 
other  pensio  i  funds,  the  social  securi- 
ty trust  funis  are  severely  restricted 
in  their  iiivestment  opportunities. 
They  are  ess  entially  limited  to  invest- 
ing in  Treasi  ry  securities  even  though 
higher  yield;  could  be  obtained  else- 
where with  virtually  no  additional 
risk.  Moreov  ;r.  a  savings  account  ap- 
proach woul< ;  deny  the  funds  whatever 
benefits  mig  it  be  obtained  through  a 
discretionarj  management  approach. 
Therefore,  t  le  somewhat  higher  yield 
form  a  com  posit  rate  probably  only 
partially  coi  apensates  the  funds  for 
the  denial  of  these  benefits. 

The  advartages  of  the  savings  ac- 
count approi  ich  are  that  it  does  away 
with  the  piesent  complicated  proce- 
dures for  atempting  to  keep  maturi- 
ties spread  equally  over  a  15-year 
period.  It  avoids  any  argument  over 
which  secur  ties  to  redeem  whenever 
the  funds  m  jst  make  a  withdrawal  to 
meet  cxurent  benefit  payments.  It 
eliminates  any  need  to  try  to  guess 
which  way  ij  iterest  rates  may  be  head- 
ing in  the  uture.  And  above  all,  it 
guarantees  t  hat  the  funds  will  always 
earn  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
Treasury's  carrent  cost  of  money— no 
more  and  no  less. 

In  a  sens< ,  the  present  system  re- 
sembles a  sivings  account  since  the 
Treasury  stiinds  ready  to  redeem  all 
special  issue ;  at  par.  However,  unlike  a 
true  savings  account,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  specis  1  issues  is  not  periodically 
adjusted  to  reflect  current  market 
rates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  interest 
rates  decline  substantially  over  the 
next  several  years,  the  savings  account 
approach  m  ght  earn  less  interest  for 
the  funds  (ompared  to  the  present 
system.  How  ever,  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional intere  st  profits  must  be  weighed 
against  the  risk  a  further  erosion  in 
interest  ean  lings  if  interest  rates  con- 
tinue to  inc  -ease.  There  is  also  a  real 
question  wl  tether  Congress  ever  in- 
tended that  the  funds  earn  speculative 
interest  pro  Its  by  betting  on  a  favor- 
able downturn  in  interest  rates.  The 
possibility  of  spectilative  profits  must 
necessarily  include  the  possiblity  of 
speculative  osses.  If  interest  rates  do, 
in  fact,  de<  line  substantially  in  the 
next  few  ye  u-s,  the  funds  will  be  in  a 
much  stroni;er  financial  condition  be- 
cause of  thf  parallel  reduction  in  in- 
flation. 

If  the  savings  account  approach  had 
been  in  eff  >ct  over  the  last  21  years 
ending  on  ^une  30,  1981.  the  funds 
would  have  earned  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion in  inte-est  payments.  In  no  year 


would  the 


nterest  earned  under  the 


savings  account  approach  have  been 
less  than  the  actual  interest  received 
under  the  current  system.  If  prelimi- 
nary fiscal  year  1982  data  are  includ- 
ed, the  cimiulative  amount  of  lost  in- 
terest wiU  exceed  $19  billion— an  aver- 
age shortfall  of  over  $800  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  not 
suggesting  that  a  revision  to  the  in- 
vestment policies  will  solve  all  of  the 
financial  problems  of  the  social  securi- 
ty trust  funds.  Nonetheless.  $19  billion 
in  lost  interest  payments  over  22  years 
is  not  exactly  a  trivial  amount.  If  the 
reserves  of  the  funds  were  to  be  in- 
creased by  $19  billion,  the  Congress 
might  not  have  to  consider  all  of  the 
difficult  measures  deemed  necessary 
for  restoring  the  solvency  of  the 
funds. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  system  is 
not  working.  Timely  action  today  can 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  more  ration- 
al Investment  policy  so  that  we  are  not 
faced  with  the  same  problems  two  dec- 
ades from  now. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  417 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  201  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (d),  (e), 
and  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
an  account  to  be  known  as  the  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Depositary  Account 
and  an  account  to  be  known  as  the  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Depositary  Account. 

"(e)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  deposit 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  not  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals  from 
such  Trust  Fund  in  the  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Depositary  Account  and  that 
portion  of  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  not  required  to  meet  current 
withdrawals  from  such  Trust  Fund  in  the 
DisabUity  Insurance  Depositary  Account. 

"(fHl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
apply  moneys  deposited  in  an  account  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  in  any  way  in  which 
he  is  authorized  by  law  to  apply  moneys  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2)  Moneys  deposited  in  an  account  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  shall  be  treated  as 
Indebtedness  of  the  United  SUtes  for  pur- 
poses of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.S.C.  711)  and  shall  earn  interest, 
payable  monthly,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
age balance  of  moneys  in  the  account  for 
such  month  by  the  average  yield  (expressed 
as  a  percentage)  of  all  actively  traded  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  a  duration  of  four  or  more  years  to  ma- 
turity (except  obligations  trading  at  a  sub- 
stantial discount)  held  by  private  investors 
during  such  month. 

"(3)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  withdraw 
moneys  deposited  in  an  account  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  whenever  he  determines  that 


such  moneys  are  necessary  to  meet  current 
withdrawals  from  the  Trust  Fund  from 
which  such  moneys  were  deposited,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  market  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
such  withdrawal  if  he  determines  that  the 
sale  of  such  securities  Is  necessary  to  replace 
moneys  withdrawn  by  the  Managing  Trust- 
ee.". 

(b)  Section  1817  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  ac- 
count to  be  known  as  the  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Depositary  Account. 

"(d)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  deposit 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  not  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals  from  such  Trust  Fund  in 
the  Hospital  Insurance  Depositary  Account. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
apply  moneys  deposited  In  the  account  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  in  any  way  in  which 
he  is  authorized  by  law  to  apply  moneys  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2)  Moneys  deposited  in  the  account  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  shall  be  treated  as 
Indebtedness  of  the  United  SUtes  for  pur- 
poses of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  (31  U.S.C.  711)  and  shall  earn  interest, 
payable  monthly,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
age balance  of  moneys  In  the  account  for 
such  month  by  the  average  yield  (expressed 
as  a  percentage)  of  all  actively  traded  mar- 
keUble  obUgations  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  a  duration  of  four  or  more  years  to  ma- 
turity (except  ObUgations  trading  at  a  sub- 
stantial discount)  held  by  private  investors 
during  such  month. 

"(3)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  withdraw 
moneys  deposited  in  the  account  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  moneys  are  necesary  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals  from  the  Trust  Fund,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell  obli- 
gations of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  market 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
such  withdrawal  if  he  determines  that  the 
sale  of  such  securities  is  necessary  to  replace 
moneys  withdrawn  by  the  Managing  Trust- 

"(c)  Section  1841  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  there  Is  hereby  esUblished  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasiur  an  account  to  be 
know  as  the  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Depositary  Account. 

"(d)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  deposit 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insiu-ance  Trust  Fund  not  required 
to  meet  current  withdrawals  from  such 
Trust  Fund  in  the  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Depositary  Account. 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
apply  moneys  deposited  In  the  account  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  in  any  way  in  which 
he  is  authorized  by  law  to  apply  moneys  in 
the  general  fxind  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2)  Moneys  deposited  in  the  account  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  shall  be  treated  as 
indebtedness  of  the  United  SUtes  for  pur- 
poses of  section  3689  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  (31  U.S.C.  711)  and  shall  earn  interest, 
payable  monthly,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
age balance  of  moneys  in  the  account  for 
such  month  by  the  average  yield  (expressed 
as  a  percentage)  of  all  actively  traded  mar- 


keUble  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  duration  of  four  or  more  years  to  ma- 
turity (except  obligations  trading  at  a  sub- 
stantial discount)  held  by  private  investors 
during  such  month. 

"(3)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  withdraw 
moneys  deposited  in  the  account  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  moneys  are  necessary  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals  from  the  Trust  Fund,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  seU  obU- 
gations of  the  United  States  In  the  market 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
such  withdrawal  if  he  determines  that  the 
sale  of  such  securities  is  necessary  to  replace 
moneys  withdrawn  by  the  Managing  Tnist- 

"(dHl)  Not  Uter  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shaU  redeem  at  par  all  out- 
standing ObUgations  of  the  United  SUtes 
issued  under  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act 
exclusivelv  for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Disability  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal 
DisabUity  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Feder- 
al Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  "Trust  Funds"). 

(2)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  seU  any 
markeUble  obUgatlon  of  the  United  SUtes 
held  by  the  Trust  Funds  at  market  price  at 
anytime.  ^        .,  ^ 

(3)  The  proceeds  from  the  redemption  ana 
sale  of  obUgations  of  the  United  SUtes  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shaU  be  paid 
to  the  Trust  Fund  seUing  or  redeeming  such 
ObUgations  and  that  portion  of  such  pro- 
ceeds which  is  not  required  to  meet  current 
withdrawals  from  such  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  account  esUblished  with 
respect  to  such  Trust  Fund  by  subsection 
(a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  October  of  every  fifth  year  begin- 
ning with  October  1980.  up  to  and  Including 
October  2010.  the  Secretary  shaU  determine 
the  amount  which,  if  paid  in  equal  InstaU- 
ments  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  in 
the  period  beginning  with  the  beglrmlng  of 
the  first  fiscal  year  commencing  after  the 
determination,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
September  30.  2015.  would  accumulate,  with 
interest  compounded  annuaUy.  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  needed  to 
place  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  and  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  In  the 
same  position  at  the  close  of  September  30, 
2015,  as  he  estimates  they  would  otherwise 
be  In  at  the  close  of  that  date  If  section  210 
of  this  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  Amendmente  of  1950,  and  this 
section,  had  not  been  enacted.  The  rate  of 
interest  to  be  used  in  determining  such 
amount  shall  be  the  rate  determined  under 
section  201(f  K2)  in  the  September  preceding 
the  October  in  which  the  determUiation  is 
made.". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 1983. 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  Improved 
management  of  the  social  security 
trust  fund  should  be  the  first  step 
Congress  takes  before  considering  any 
other  proposals  to  change  the  system. 
The  management  of  the  social  secu- 
rity funds  could  certainly  stand  im- 
provement. Past  investment  decisions 


of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  have  not 
earned  as  high  a  yield  as  the  social  se- 
curity system  could  be  receiving.  In 
1980,  for  example,  the  social  security 
fiind  could  have  earned  $2  billion 
more  in  interest  If  it  had  been  proper- 
ly invested. 

One  cause  of  this  problem  is  the 
composition  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  social  security  fimds.  Presently 
there  are  three  trustees— the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Treasury,  Labor,  and  Health 
and  Human  Services.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  a  clear  position  of  po- 
tential conflict  of  interest  between  his 
duties  as  Treasury  and  trustee  of  the 
social  seciu-ity  fund. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  investing  social  security  funds  in 
Treasury  bills  which  receive  the  lowest 
rate  of  return.  It  is  not  right  for  social 
security  fimds  to  subsidize  national 
debt  payments. 

This  legislation  would  alleviate  this 
problem  by  adding  four  public  mem- 
bers to  the  board  of  trustees,  including 
a  representative  of  employers,  employ- 
ees, beneficiaries,  and  a  highly  knowl- 
edgeable Investment  counselor.  These 
new  trustees  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

The  bill  will  also  charge  all  trustees 
with  the  duty  to  maximize  the  return 
of  the  fund  and  will  require  fund  man- 
agers to  modernize  their  equipment 
and  enlist  the  services  of  investment 
experts. 

These  changes  should  be  enacted  im- 
mediately in  order  to  strengthen  the 
solvency  of  the  social  security  system 
and  to  assure  the  total  Independence 
of  the  trustees  and  their  complete  loy- 
alty to  those  who  have  paid  into  the 
system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  essential  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself. 
Mr.   CocHRAW,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr. 
Hefun,  and  Mr.  Garm): 
S.  418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair 
Competition  Act  of  1916  and  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  further  relief  of  in 
the  event  of  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


WTKOi  rORXIGH  COMPETITIOH  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
grant  American  industries  greater  and 
more  direct  access  to  our  Federal 
courts  to  prevent  and  compensate  for 
economic  injury  in  antidumping  cases. 
This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
curtail  the  ImporUtion  of  lllegaUy 
dumped  goods  now  threatening  our 
Nation  with  increasing  unemployment, 
lower  production,  and  a  declining  in- 
dustrial base. 

This  legislation  was  originally  Intro- 
duced March  4,  1982,  and  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  May  24  and  June  24.  I  of- 
fered this  bill  In  modified  form  as  an 
amendment  to  the  gas  tax  bill  in  con- 


junction with  the  "Buy  America" 
amendment.  These  two  provisions 
were  narrowly  tabled  by  a  51  to  47 
vote.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  the 
same  as  the  amendment  I  introduced 
with  the  gas  tax  bill  just  last  month. 

Recent  determinations  by  the 
Reagan  administration  of  dumping 
and  subsequent  agreements  with  Euro- 
pean nations  confirm  what  many 
Americans  and  Members  of  this  body 
have  known  for  years:  Europeans  and 
other  foreign  producers  are  Illegally 
subsidizing  and  dumping  steel  and 
other  products  in  American  markets. 
Yet.  for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  foreign 
steel  prtxiucers  were  able  to  sell  their 
goods  In  the  U.S.  market  without  fear 
of  any  sanction.  Such  practices  are  il- 
legal and  must  be  stopped,  especially 
in  light  of  the  staggering  unemploy- 
ment level  in  this  country. 

This  bill  will  provide  more  effective 
and  expeditious  reUef  to  Industries 
such  as  steel,  which  are  being  serious- 
ly Injured  by  the  unfair  and  anticom- 
petitive action  of  certain  of  our  trad- 
ing partners.  The  steel  industry  has 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  dumping 
and  is  currently  operating  at  slightly 
over  30  percent  of  capacity.  Unemploy- 
ment in  this  Industry  alone  Is  weU  over 
125.000  employees. 

The  ripple  effect  on  the  economy 
has  been  much  more  severe  than  the 
effect  on  the  steel  Industry  alone. 
These  illegal  trading  practices  have, 
unfortunately,  not  been  confined  to 
the  steel  industry.  There  have  been  se- 
rious allegations  in  many  other  indus- 
tries, including  but  not  limited  to. 
sugar,  textiles,  leather  goods,  televi- 
sions, typewriters,  mushrooms,  and 
cement.  I  feel  that  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide an  effective  deterrent  against  ille- 
gal trading,  for  the  offending  foreign 
firms  will  be  held  accountable  for  the 
results  of  their  action. 

The  recent  Commerce  Department's 
determinations  to  dramatize  the  glar- 
ing deficiencies  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1979  illustrate  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  amending  our  present 
antidumping  laws.  Under  the  current 
laws,  it  is  just  too  easy  for  foreign 
firms  to  "dump  and  nin,"  never  being 
held  accountable  for  the  results  of 
their  actions  or  the  serious  injuries 
sustained  by  U.S.  industries. 

Foreign  companies,  subsidized  by 
their  governments,  can  dump  their 
products  on  American  markets  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  without  being 
subject  to  sanction.  Once  a  foreign 
company  commences  dumping,  it  will 
take  the  American  industry  6  or  more 
months  to  become  aware  of  and  gather 
evidence  concerning  this  practice. 
Once  the  complaint  is  filed  with  the 
administering  authorities,  it  takes  an 
additional  6  months  or  more  before  a 
preliminary  determination  is  made. 
Thus,  over  a  year  transpires  before 
any  sanction  Is  imposed  on  those  com- 
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panles  who  ir«  illegally  dumping  prod- 
ucts on  the  American  market. 

The  steel  and  other  industries  have 
been  subsUntiaUy  affected  by  dump- 
ing, because  there  is,  at  present,  no 
adequate  d<terrent  to  imfsdr  trading. 
This  bill  is  <  esigned  to  provide  a  mech- 
anism whicl  I  will  prevent  and  compen- 
sate for  sue]  I  illegal  actions. 

Mr.  Presilent.  the  severity  Qf  the 
dumping  pr  )blem  has  increased  great- 
ly over  th<  past  several  years,  and 
action  by  t  lis  body  is  Imperative  to 
prevent  the  further  exportation  of  for- 
eign unemployment  to  this  Nation. 
The  U.S.  St  (el  industry  alone  has  suf- 
fered substa  ntial  long-term  injury  over 
the  period  1 976-82  due  to  the  diunping 
of  foreign  a  ;eel.  Estimates  of  the  eco- 
nomic injur/  to  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry vary  between  $7  and  $20  billion; 
and  the  la  is  of  the  Government  in 
terms  of  ta  l  revenues  may  be  as  high 
as  $9  billion.  Twenty  thousand  steel- 
workers  al(  »ne  were  unemployed  in 
1981  becaus  i  of  illegal  trading,  and— as 
I  said  befoie— the  impact  on  U.S.  im- 
employmen .  as  a  whole  has  been 
much  mom  severe  because  of  the 
ripple  effect  the  loss  of  U.S.  steel  pro- 
duction has  upon  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Presii  lent,  the  current  situation 
is  clearly  ui  acceptable.  If  this  bill  had 
been  in  ef  1  ect  during  the  past  year, 
certain  fort  ign  companies  would  have 
been  subje<t  to  damages  for  illegally 
exporting  t  >  our  market.  It  is  evident 
that  many  of  these  companies  and 
countries  v  ould  never  have  violated 
their  inter  national  agreements  and 
VJS.  trade  1  iws. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  in  introducing  this 
bill  I  have  nade  several  modifications 
to  the  orig  nal  text  of  my  bill  which 
appeared  ii    the  March  4,  1982.  Con- 

GRUSIONAL  FlBCORO. 

The  inju]  ictive  powers  of  the  court 
have  been  qomewhat  curtailed.  Subsec- 


tion (b)(2) 


pf  the  bill  has  been  elimi- 


nated: however,  the  court  may  still 


enjoin  the 


ports  undei'  subsection  (a)  and  imder 
subsection  (d)  if  the  accused  party 
does  not  coi  nply  with  a  discovery  order 
or  any  other  order  of  the  court.  Dis- 
trict court  urisdlction  has  been  limit- 
ed to  the  D  strict  of  Columbia. 


This  bill 
the  court's 


the  court  \i 
stances,  it 


port  this 
longer  wll 


importation  of  illegal  im- 


has  been  altered  to  limit 
ability  to  enjoin  importa- 
tion to  insljances  where  there  is  a  fla- 
grant violafion  or  when  a  request  by 
refused.  In  certain  circimi- 
is  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  court  t  >  prevent  further  dtmiping. 
I  ujrge  mir  fellow  colleagues  to  sup- 
1  aeasure,  for  to  delay  any 
only  invite  further  U.S. 
economic  dbcline  and  continuing  viola- 
tions of  ou  -  international  trade  agree- 
ments and  7.S.  trade  laws. 

Mr.  PresJ  dent,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  t  he  Rxcobo. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  418 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepnaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unfair  Foreign 
Competition  Act  of  1983". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  12)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen;"  the 
words  "section  801  of  the  Act  of  September 
8,  1916.  entitled  'An  Act  to  raise  revenue, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (39  SUt.  798;  15 
U.S.C  72)*". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  1916  (39  SUt.  798:  15  U.8.C.  72)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  801.  (aKl)If— 

"(A)  any  article  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced in  a  foreign  country  Is  imported  or 
sold  within  the  United  SUtes  at  a  United 
States  price  which  Is  less  than  the  foreifm 
market  value  or  constructed  value  of  such 
article. 

"(B)  such  importation  or  sale— 

"(i)  causes  or  threatens  material  injury  to 
industry  or  labor  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(11)  prevents,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  es- 
tablishment or  modernization  of  any  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  and 

"(C)  any  person  is  injured  In  his  business 
or  property  by  reason  of  such  importation 
or  sale,  such  person  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  any  manufacturer  or  exporter  of 
such  article  or  any  importer  of  such  article 
into  the  United  SUtes  who  Is  related  to 
such  manufacturer  or  exporter  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  In  any  action  brought  imder  para- 
graph (1).  upon  a  finding  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(A)  recover  damages  for  the  Injury  sus- 
tained or  be  granted  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  and 

"(B)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(b)  The  standard  of  proof  in  any  action 
fUed  under  sutwection  (a)  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  Upon  a  prima  facie 
showing  of  the  elemenU  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  or  upon  a  final  determination  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  under  section 
735  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1673d)  relating  to  Imports  of  the  article  in 
question  for  the  country  in  which  the  de- 
fendant is  located,  which  final  determina- 
tion shall  be  considered  a  prima  facie  case 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  burden  of  re- 
butting such  prima  facie  case  thus  made 
shall  be  upon  the  defendant. 

"(c)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  dis- 
trict coiut  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
Justice  requires  that  other  parties  be 
brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may 
cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they 
reside  in  the  district  or  not,  and  the  subpoe- 
nas to  that  end  may  be  served  and  enforced 
in  any  district  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(d)  The  acceptance  by  any  foreign  manu- 
facturer, producer  or  exporter  of  any  right 
or  privilege  conferred  upon  him  to  sell  his 
products  or  have  his  products  sold  by  an- 
other party  In  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  an  appointment  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  producer,  or  ex- 
porter of  the  District  Director  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  article  Is  commonly  imported  to  be  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  upon  whom  may  be 


served   all   lawful   process   in   any   action 
brought  under  this  section. 

"(eKl)  An  action  may  be  brought  under 
this  section  only  if  such  action  is  com- 
menced within  four  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"(2)  The  running  of  the  statute  of  limiU- 
tlons  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  sus- 
pended while  any  administrative  proceed- 
ings under  sections  731,  732,  733,  734,  or  735 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673- 
1673d)  relating  to  the  imporUtion  in  ques- 
tion, or  any  appeal  of  a  final  determination 
in  such  proceeding,  is  pending  and  for  one 
year  thereafter. 

"(f)  If  a  defendant  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a)  fails  to  comply  with 
any  discovery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  court,  the  court  may— 

"(1)  enjoin  the  further  ImporUtion  into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those 
articles  which  are  alleged  in  such  action  to 
have  been  sold  or  Imported  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  subsection  (a)  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  complies  with  such 
order  or  decree,  or 

"(2)  take  any  other  action  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, Including  entering  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragr^h 
(2),  the  confidential  or  privileged  sUtus  ac- 
corded by  law  to  any  docimients,  evidence, 
comments,  or  Information  shall  be  pre- 
served in  any  action  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  coiul  in  any  action  brought 
under  this  section  may— 

"(A)  examine,  in  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privileged  materials, 

"(B)  accept  depositions,  documents,  affi- 
davits, or  other  evidence  und>.    seal,  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
order. 

"(h)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  possible. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  The  terms  'United  SUtes  price',  'for- 
eign market  value',  'constructed  value',  'sub- 
sidy', and  'material  injury',  shall  have  the 
respective  meaning  given  such  terms  by  title 
VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(2)  If- 

"(A)  a  subsidy  Is  provided  to  the  manufac- 
tiuer,  producer,  or  exporter  of  any  article, 
and 

"(B)  such  subsidy  is  not  Included  in  the 
foreign  market  value  or  constructed  value  of 
such  article  (but  for  this  paragraph), 
the  foreign  market  value  of  such  article  or 
the  constructed  value  of  such  article  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  subsi- 
dy.". 

"(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  consistent 
with,  and  in  accord  with,  the  (jeneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (QATT). 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  419.  A  bill  to  provide  that  per 
capita  payments  to  Indians  may  be 
made  by  tribal  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

niDIAH  TRIBAL  COVDUniENT  PATVENTS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
enable  Indian  tribal  governments  to 
issue  per  capita  payments  directly  to 


their  tribal  members.  This  bill  will 
repeal  two  provisions  in  current  Feder- 
al law  that  prevent  tribes  from  distrib- 
uting their  own  funds  to  their  mem- 
bership by  requiring  that  such  dis- 
bursements be  carried  out  by  officers 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  This  legisla- 
tion was  first  introduced  by  myself  In 
the  96th  Congress  when  I  served  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  was  again  considered  during 
the  97th  Congress  where  it  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  but 
got  hung  up  on  a  minor  amendment 
during  the  closing  hours  of  the  hectic 
lameduck  session. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  to  the  legislation  that  passed 
the  Senate  last  December  22.  which 
except  for  the  addition  of  the  minor 
amendment  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, is  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  earlier  in  the  97th  Congress. 
The  administration  amendment,  clari- 
fying the  Federal  protection  of  judg- 
ment fund  distributions  for  minors 
and  incompetents,  created  a  small  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Senator  and 
House  versioxvs  which  the  House,  due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  accept  before 
adjournment.  I  am  informed  that  the 
House  has  no  objection  to  this  small 
administration  amendment,  which  has 
no  effect  on  the  sut>stance  of  the  bill. 
With  last  Congress  version  of  this  leg- 
islation having  received  the  adminis- 
tration's supi>ort  and  having  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  smooth  and  rapid  passage 
and  enactment  of  Uxlay's  bill. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  first 
came  to  light  several  years  ago  when 
the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  began 
issuing  tribal  income  per  capita  pay- 
ments to  their  members  on  tribal 
checks.  Initially,  this  development  was 
welcomed  by  the  local  agency  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  previ- 
ously had  been  hand  typing  the  distri- 
butions on  green  Government  checits 
as  the  money  was  drawn  out  of  the 
confederated  tribes'  Federal  trust  ac- 
count. The  Federal  employees  had 
been  using  data  provided  by  the  con- 
federated tribes  to  issue  the  checks 
anjrway,  and  the  tribes'  automated 
system  was  much  quicker.  Further, 
and  perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
tribal  checks  allowed  the  funds  to  be 
properly  recognized  in  the  surround- 
ing communities  as  income  being  gen- 
erated by  the  confederated  tribes  and 
not  mistaken  as  some  Federal  hand- 
out. So,  as  a  matter  of  relieving  the 
Federal  administration  of  some 
burden  and  expense,  and  as  an  exam- 
ple of  tribal  capabUity  and  Indian  self- 
determination,  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
rightful  recognition  and  pride,  the 
tribes'  issuing  their  own  checits  was  a 
beneficial  practice. 

However,  before  too  long,  the  prac- 
tice had  to  be  stopped.  It  was  found 


that  existing  Federal  statutes  at  29 
Stat.  336  and  30  Stat.  502  specifically 
require  that  per  cm)ita  payments  of 
tribal  fimds  be  carried  out  by  Federal 
officials.  These  laws  were  enacted  in  a 
time  when  tribes  were  unable  to  ad- 
minister and  account  for  such  dis- 
bursements. Today,  these  laws  can 
prove  to  be  an  unnecessary  hindrance. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
repeal  those  two  sections  and  permit 
per  capita  disbursements  to  be  made 
either  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or.  at  the  election  of  the  tribe  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  by 
the  tribal  government  itself.  Addition- 
ally, the  bill  will  continue  the  exemp- 
tion of  per  capita  payments  from  li- 
ability for  payment  of  any  previously 
contracted  obligation,  now  provided  by 
30  Stat.  502  which  will  be  repealed. 
Any  funds  distributed  per  capita 
would  also  be  subject  to  section  7  of 
the  Indian  Judgment  P\mds  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1973.  as  amended.  Judgment 
ftmd  settlements  specifically  executed 
under  the  1973  Indian  Judgment  Fund 
Act.  however,  would  not  be  effected 
except  to  permit  their  possible  tribal 
distribution.  Where  a  tribe  has  elected 
to  make  its  own  per  capita  income  dis- 
tribution, the  Secretary  shall  not  be 
liable  for  such  distributions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  umuiimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rb(x>iu>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  419 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  fimds 
which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  for  an  Indian  tribe  and  which 
are  to  be  distributed  per  ca^iU  to  members 
of  that  tribe  may  be  so  distributed  by  either 
the  Secretary  or,  at  the  request  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  tribe  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  the  tribe.  Any 
funds  so  distributed  shaU  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  tribe  directly  to  the  mem- 
bers involved  or.  if  such  members  are 
minors  or  have  been  legally  determined  not 
competent  to  handle  their  own  affairs,  to  a 
parent  or  guardian  of  such  members  or  to  a 
trust  fund  for  such  minors  or  legal  incompe- 
tents as  determined  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  tribe. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Funds  distributed  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payment  of 
previously  contracted  obligations  except  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  tribe  and  distributions  of  such  funds 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
7  of  the  Act  of  October  19.  1973  (87  SUt. 
466),  as  amended. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  of  October  19,  1973 
(87  SUt.  466),  as  amended,  or  of  any  plan 
approved  thereunder,  with  respect  to  the 
use  or  distribution  of  funds  subject  to  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  per  caplU  payments 
made  pursuant  to  a  plan  approved  under 
that  Act  may  be  made  by  an  Indian  tribe  as 
provided  in  Section  1  of  this  Act  If  all  other 
provisions  of  the  1973  Act  are  met.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  the  protection  of  the  in- 
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terests  of  minors  and  Incompetents  In  such 
funds. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act,  except  the  provi- 
sions of  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall 
apply  to  the  Shoshone  Tribe  and  the  Arapa- 
hoe Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation, 
Wyoming. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tion. esUbllsh  reasonable  standards  for  the 
approval  of  tribal  payments  pursuant  to 
Section  I  of  this  act  and,  where  approval  is 
given  under  such  regulations,  the  United 
SUtes  shall  not  be  liable  with  req^ect  to  any 
distribution  of  funds  by  a  tribe  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  otherwise  ab- 
solve the  United  States  from  any  other  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Indians,  including  those 
which  derive  from  the  trust  relationship 
and  from  any  treaties.  Executive  orders,  or 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
any  Indian  tribe. 

Sk.  4  (a)  The  following  provision  of  Sec- 
tion I  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  SUt. 
3360),  Is  repealed:  "That  any  sums  of  money 
hereafter  to  be  paid  per  caplU  to  individual 
Indians  shaU  be  paid  to  said  Indians  by  an 
officer  of  the  Oovemment  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

(b)  Section  19  of  the  Act  of  June  28.  1898 
(30  Stat.  502),  Is  repealed.* 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Pbtor.  and  Mr. 
Jepsdt): 

S.  421.  A  bill  to  require  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
ascertain  increases  in  the  cost  of 
major  acquisition  programs  of  the  ci- 
vilian agencies  of  the  executive 
branch;  to  limit  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  to  carry 
out  any  major  civil  acquisition  pro- 
gram after  there  has  been  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  such  civil  acquisi- 
tion program  until  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  new  authority  to  carry  out 
such  civil  acquisition  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

crvniAM  COST  ovxaauHS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senators  Prtor,  Jepsen.  and  I 
are  introducing  a  bill  to  stop  cost  over- 
runs on  nondefense  Government 
projects.  This  coimtry's  major  public 
works  projects  have  been  allowed  to 
run  over  their  estimated  cost  without 
restraint,  and  without  justification  to 
Congress. 

This  bill  requires  that  money  to  a 
project  be  shut  off  when  that  project 
costs  25  percent  or  more  than  it  was 
estimated  to  cost  initially.  My  bill  will 
adjust  the  initial  cost  estimate  to  ac- 
count for  inflation.  It  will  not  apply  to 
projects  whose  costs  have  risen  no 
higher  than  the  inflation  rate.  Money 
will  be  restored  to  a  project  only  after 
Congress  holds  hearings  and  passes 
special  legislation  to  get  the  project 
going  again. 

A  look  at  the  April  1982  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  explains  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  The  report 
included  information  on  234  non-De- 
fense Department  projects  either  in 
development   or   under   construction. 
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The  initial  ca  t— the  figure  that  Con- 
gress was  glvei  1  before  it  «4>proved  the 
projects— was  139.1  billion.  The  total 
cost  of  what  t  wUl  take  to  complete 
those  projects  Is  now  $106.1  billion— an 
increase  of  173  percent. 

GAO  did  not  know  how  much  of  this 
cost  growth  lesulted  from  Inflation, 
but  this  bill  r<  <iuires  that  inflation  be 
taken  into  aocunt.  GAO  did  report, 
however,  that  186  of  those  projects- 
more  than  ha  f — were  25  percent  over 
their  initial  eitimated  cost.  And  one- 
third  will  n<ed  100  percent  more 
money  to  be  o  impleted. 

The  Army  C  orps  of  Engineers  prob- 
ably has  a  rei  ison  why  it  will  cost  87 
percent  more  \o  bring  flood  control  to 
the  Yazoo  River  than  originally 
thought.  And  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration could  probably  explain  in 
detaU  why  its  medical  clinic  in  Uttle 
Rock  is  costiiig  $69  million  more  to 
build.  But  n(i  law  automatically  re- 
quires those  Agencies  to  Justify  the 
overruns  or  sand  back  and  examine 
the  projects  ii  i  light  of  their  escalated 
cost.  This biUpoes. 

The  GAO  h$s  urged  better  reporting 
and  monitoHng  of  Government 
projects  as  i.  means  to  quell  cost 
growth.  Growth  would  be  controlled 
by  this  bill  be  ause  initial  estimates  on 
projects  woul(  I  be  more  accurate.  Esti- 
mates are  oftsn  low  or  optimistic  be- 
cause the  agei  icy  knows  it  has  a  better 
of  getting  the  project  ap- 
AndTas   it  stands  now,   few 
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projects 

stopped,  no  ^tter 

rise. 

This  blD  p'ovides  an  incentive  for 
agencies  to  sibmit  realistic  cost  esti- 
mates, because  the  agencies  know  as 
!  pend  25  percent  or  more 
iistimates,  their  projects 


soon  as  they 
above  their 
will  come  to  a|  halt. 
Mr.  Presid<nt,  I 


constant  doUirs.  a  genuine  cost  over 


run  and  not 


Dne  caused  by  inflation. 


The  Comptro  ler  General  would  be  re 


qwnslble  foi 


Be  it  enacUt 
Repreaentativt  t 


approved     are 
how   high  costs 


am  talking  about 


_^ accumulating  statistics 

on  the  cost  ol  civil  projects.  When  any 
project  runs  i  »ver  the  25-percent  limit, 
the  Comptro  ler  General  would  have 
notify  Congress  and  the 
agency  respcosible.  From  that  point 
on,  the  monsy  stops  until  Congress 
gives  the  go  a  liead. 

The  word  nust  go  out  to  agencies 
Jiat  projects  cannot  nm  wild.  This  bill 
will  help  disi^lpline  Federal  spending 
and  also  piovlde  Congress  with  a 
check  Ust  of  projects  whose  costs  are 
rising  rapidlyi 

Mr.  Presid^t.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  beiig  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  as  fc^ows 

S.  421 
by  Uie  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the    United   States    of 


America  in  Congren  auevMed,  That  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  In  section  551(a>  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "civil  acquisition  program" 
means  any  construction,  acquisition,  or  pro- 
curement program  (other  than  a  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  procurement  program 
of  the  Department  of  Defense).  Including 
any  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion related  to  such  program; 

(3)  the  term  "Comptroller  General" 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes:  ,  ^ 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  funds"  includes 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
by  grant,  but  does  not  include  funds  allocat- 
ed to  any  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  under  chapter  67  of  tlUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  similar  law, 

(5)  the  term  "Initial  cost  estimate",  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  civil  acquisition  pro- 
gram, means  the  estimated  total  cost  of 
such  civil  acquisition  program  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  Congress  enacts  a  law  author- 
izing the  appropriation  of  funds,  or,  if  en- 
acted first,  a  law  appropriating  funds,  for 
the  first  time  for  such  dvU  acquisition  pro- 
gram; and 

(6)  the  term  "major  civil  acqtilsition  pro- 
gram" means  any  civil  acquisition  program 
that  (A)  is  financed  entirly  with  Federal 
funds,  and  (B)  is  estimated  to  require  an 
eventual  total  expenditure  (including  ex- 
penditures for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  related  to  such  program)  ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000. 

See.  2.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
be  responsible  for  ascertaining  increases  in 
the  cost  of  each  major  civil  acquisition  pro- 
gram and  compiling  statistics  on  such  in- 
creases. Such  sUtistlcs  shaU  be  compUed 
from  daU  submitted  to  the  Comptroller 
General  under  section  3  and  from  data  col- 
lected by  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
process  of  carrying  out  audits  and  reviews 
authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  head  of  an  agency  carrying  out 
any  major  civil  acquisition  program  shall 
transmit  to  the  Comptroller  General,  at 
such  times  as  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
require,  a  report  on  such  civil  acquisition 
program.  Such  report  shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  such  civil  acquisition 
program  in  terms  of  the  mission  intended  to 
be  performed  using  the  property  acquired 
under  such  civil  acquisition  program  and 
the  expecUUons  for  the  performance  of 
such  property; 

(2)  the  initiia  cost  estimate  for  such  civil 
acquisition  program: 

(3)  the  estimated  total  cost  of  such  civil 
acquisition  program  as  of  the  date  on  which 
such  report  is  transmitted  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General: 

(4)  the  total  amounts  of  funds  authorized, 
funds  appropriated,  and  funds  obligated  for 
such  civil  acquisition  program  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  such  report  is  transmitted: 

(5)  (A)  the  estimated  or  actual  date  of 
completion  of  such  civil  acquisition  program 
as  of  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  and 

(B)  the  date  by  which  such  civil  acquisi- 
tion program  was  planned  to  be  completed 
when  the  civil  acquisition  program  com- 
menced: 

(6)  in  the  case  of  any  such  civil  acquisition 
program  for  which  the  estimated  or  actual 
completion  date  is  more  than  six  months 
after  the  date  by  which  such  civil  acquisi- 
tion program  was  planned  to  be  completed 
when  the  civil  acquisition  program  com- 
menced, the  reasons  that  such  civil  acquisi- 


tion program  will  not  be  completed  or  was 
not  completed  by  the  planned  completion 
date; 

(7)  all  changes  in  the  quantity  or  size  of 
the  property  to  be  acquired  under  such  civil 
acquisition  program  from  the  quantity  or 
size  originally  planned  to  be  acquired  when 
the  clvU  acquisition  program  commenced, 
and  the  reasons  for  each  such  change; 

(8)  the  reasons  for  any  actual  or  projected 
increase  in  the  total  cost  of  such  civil  acqui- 
sition program  by  25  percent  or  more  over 
the  Initial  cost  estimate  for  such  civil  acqui- 
sition program:  and 

(9)  actions  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken 
to  control  subsequent  increases  In  the  cost 
of  such  civil  acquisition  program. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  (1)  Whenever  the  Comptroller 
General  determines  in  the  case  of  any  major 
civil  acquisition  program  that  the  actual  or 
estimated  total  cost  of  such  civil  acquisition 
program  exceeds  the  initial  cost  estimate  of 
such  civil  acquisition  program  by  25  percent 
or  more,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
transmit  promptly— 

(A)  notice  of  the  determination  to  the 
head  of  the  agency  carrying  out  such  civil 
acquisition  program;  and 

(B)  a  report  on  such  determination  to  the 
Congress. 

(2)  The  report  transmitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  siiall  include— 

(A)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  In- 
crease in  the  actual  or  estimated  total  cost 
of  such  civil  acquisition  program: 

(B)  all  actions  taken  or  proposed  to  be 
taken  to  control  subsequent  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  such  civil  acquisition  program: 

(C)  each  change  made  in  the  schedule 
milestones  or  in  any  estimates  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  property  that  the  agency  is  acquir- 
ing under  such  civil  acquisition  program  and 
a  description  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
changes  have  contributed  to  the  Increase  in 
the  actual  or  estimated  total  cost  of  such 
civil  acquisition  program;  and 

(D)  an  index  of  all  testimony  and  docu- 
ments formally  provided  to  the  Congress  on 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  such  civil  acquisi- 
tion program. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  major  civil  acquisi- 
tion program  with  respect  to  which  the 
Comptroller  General  transmits  a  notice 
under  subsection  (a)(lKA),  no  funds  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  on  such  civil  acquisi- 
tion program  after  the  date  on  which  the 
head  of  the  agency  carrying  out  such  civil 
acquisition  program  receives  such  notice 
unless  a  law  described  in  subsection  (c)  is 
enacted. 

(c)  The  law  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
means  a  law  which  (1)  contains  only  provi- 
sions which  provide  authority  to  obligate 
and  expend  funds  on  a  major  civil  acquisi- 
tion program  to  which  subsection  (b)  ap- 
plies, (2)  provides  such  authority  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  one  year  beglimlng 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  law.  and 
(3)  Is  enacted  after  the  date  on  which  the 
head  of  the  agency  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  receives  the  notice  referred  to  in  such 
subsection. 

Sec.  5.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  de- 
velop and  implement  policies  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  all  agencies  for  reflect- 
ing the  effects  of  general  economic  inflation 
on  cost  daU  reported  to  the  ComptroUer 
General  under  section  3. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  major  civil  acquisition  program  for 
which  funds  have  be^n  appropriated  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TmniMOifD): 
S.  422.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PHARMACY  ROBBERY 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
luiow,  I  have  been  worlting  on  legisla- 
tion to  make  the  robbery  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  a  Federal  offense. 
For  the  past  3  years,  I  have  been  sub- 
mitting legislation  to  address  this 
problem  and  for  the  past  3  years,  the 
Senate  has  seen  fit  to  support  my  ef- 
forts. 

Unfortunately,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  House  has  not 
always  been  as  willing  to  act  on  this 
legislation.  The  last  days  of  the  lame- 
duck  session  were  an  example  of  this. 

Despite  overwhelming  support  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
pharmacy  robbery  legislation  was 
never  allowed  to  come  before  the 
House  for  a  vote.  I  think  I  speak  for 
thousands  of  pharmacists  when  I  say 
that  this  was  regrettable. 

Fortunately,  we  now  have  a  commit- 
ment from  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Crime  Subcommittee  that  he  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  issue.  In  addition.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill,  that  my  pharmacy  robbery  bill 
will  receive  priority  attention. 

It  is  with  those  assurances.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  today  reintroduc- 
ing my  pharmacy  robbery  legislation. 

In  national  surveys,  the  American 
people  always  list  crime  as  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  of  the  day. 
More  precisely,  drug-related  crimes 
are  very  often  listed  up  at  the  top. 

But  despite  this  widespread  concern, 
little  attention  is  paid  this  particular 
aspect  of  drug-related  crimes.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  these  types  of  crimes  are 
more  prevalent  in  the  more  rural,  less 
populated  areas. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  remains  that  pharmacists  are 
constantly  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line  to  serve  the  public.  The  serious- 
ness of  this  situation  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons prospective  pharmacists  leave 
this  profession  Is  because  of  the  fear 
of  one  day  being  robbed  or  murdered 
by  persons  trjring  to  obtain  controlled 
substances. 

My  bill  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  phar- 
macy robbery  problem.  No  one  is  argu- 
ing that  by  making  the  crime  a  Feder- 
al offense  we  will  stop  all  pharmacy 
robberies.  Just  as  bank  robberies  did 
not  cease  when  bank  robbery  was 
made  a  Federal  offense,  so  too  wUl 
pharmacy  robberies  continue  to  occur 
after  we  make  them  a  Federal  offense. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  robbers 
will    think    twice    about    committing 


these  crimes  and  may  in  fact  be  de- 
terred from  committing  them.  If  only 
one  pharmacist's  life  is  spared.  I  will 
consider  my  efforts  worthwhile. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Thttrm OND  and  me  In  getting  this  bill 
adopted.* 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  423.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  disposal 
by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices of  certain  real  property  located  at 
the  Beltsvllle  Agricultural  Research 
Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

SALE  OF  BELTSVILLE  AGRICni.TURAL  RESEARCH 
CENTER 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  Is  to  protect  and 
preserve  a  national  asset.  To  our 
shame,  the  Federal  Government  is 
selling  our  national  patrimony. 

On  February  25.  1982.  President 
Reagan  Issued  Executive  Order  12348 
to  establish  the  Property  Review 
Board  to  oversee  the  administration's 
program  to  improve  the  management 
of  Federal  real  property.  Among  these 
Federal  lands  is  260  acres  at  the  Belts- 
vllle. Md..  Agricultural  Research 
Center  that  has  been  used  for  agricul- 
tural research  for  the  past  73  years. 
This  land  and  the  facility  located  on  it 
have  been  an  important  part  of  the 
Nation's  effort  to  make  agriculture 
more  productive,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world. 

It  is  a  national  treasure  and  has  pro- 
duced a  rapid  succession  of  agricultur- 
al miracles.  This  land  is  now  hostage 
to  an  executive  order.  Last  year,  I 
wrote  to  Edwin  L.  Harper,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Property  Review  Board,  to 
express  my  objections  to  the  proposed 
sale  of  BARC  property.  I  submit  for 
the  RccoRO  the  letter  which  details 
the  objections  which  I  and  county  offi- 
cials, employees  of  the  affected  Feder- 
al agencies  and  members  of  the  com- 
munity, all  agree  invalidate  the  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  this  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

I  also  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Rigors  following  the 
text  of  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SXNATI, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  12,  1982. 
Mr.  Edwir  L.  Harper, 
Chairman,  Prxtperty  Review  Board, 
The  WhiU  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harper:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter.  Many  citizens  have  written  me 
to  convey  their  fear  that  large  sales  of  fed- 
eral properties  may  negatively  impact 
present  zoning  policies  in  Maryland  commu- 
nities. Many  employees  of  the  affected  fed- 
eral agencies  have  relayed  their  concern 
that  proposed  land  transfers  could  damage 
their  professional  working  environment. 
County  officials  have  reviewed  the  prelimi- 
nary inventory  developed  by  the  Property 
Review  Board  and  have  concluded  that 
these  proposals  are  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est. For  these  reasons,  I  wish  to  protest  the 


reported  "excess  acreage"  at  the  Beltsvllle 
Agricultural  Research  Center  (Parcels  5  and 
13). 

As  you  know,  USDA  has  "chipped  away" 
more  than  1200  acres  of  the  Center  over  the 
last  twelve  years.  This  must  stop  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  BARC. 

Prior  to  your  review.  GSA's  Federal  Prop- 
erty Resources  Services  conducted  a  utiliza- 
tion survey  in  October  1978.  BARC  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  masterplan  that  was 
weU-received  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  adjoining  federal  installa- 
tions, state  and  local  governments  and  local 
community  residents. 

Parcel  5,  an  area  of  about  13  acres,  was 
designated  for  "turf  experiments."  The 
NCPC  recommended  that  the  parcel  be 
identified  for  administrative  or  more  inten- 
sive research  use,  in  view  of  the  excellent  lo- 
caUon  of  the  site  on  U.S.  Route  1,  close  to 
the  admlnistraUve  center  of  BARC  and  the 
National  Agricultural  Library.  It  is  critical 
that  this  northern  boundary  for  BARCs 
landholdings  be  restricted  from  detrimental 
commercial  development. 

Parcel  13.  an  area  of  about  247  acres,  was 
designated  in  1979  for  a  variety  of  farm  re- 
search uses,  floodplain  protection  area  and 
future  road  corridor.  This  is  a  very  sensitive 
location.  It  is  within  0.1  miles  of  herbicide 
and  insecticide  research  plots;  0.8  miles 
from  the  FDA  complex:  0.3  miles  from  the 
Treasury  Department's  Security  Training 
Facilitr.  1-3  mUes  from  the  USDA  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Introduction  Station:  0.3 
miles  from  the  USDA  sewage  sludge  site: 
and  1.9  miles  from  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Centers's  optical  (laser)  site. 

The  negative  impact  from  incompatible 
land  use  to  property  adjacent  to  this  re- 
search campus  would  be  irreversible  be- 
cause: 

1.  Security  to  both  the  facility  and  local 
residents  would  be  reduced.  Theft  and  van- 
dalism pose  a  serious  threat  to  sensitive 
projects.  On  the  other  hand,  herbicides  and 
pesticides  could  pose  health  problems  to 
those  who  inadvertently  encroach  on  the  re- 
search areas. 

2.  Increased  traffic  patterns  would  con- 
versely Increase  air  pollutants  and  seismic 
shocks.  The  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center's 
optical  site  is  not  compatible  with  even  mod- 
erate traffic  volume. 

3.  Removal  of  natural,  wooded  buffers 
would  permit  air  pollutants  to  damage  vege- 
tation crops. 

4.  High-intensity  land  use  causes  stream 
pollution. 

This  parcel  has  been  defended  by  those 
most  capable  of  making  such  a  determina- 
tion, and  they  are  the  scientists  and  re- 
search staff  at  BARC.  The  cumulative 
effect  would  be  an  overall  decay  in  the  value 
of  BARC  for  national  research  purposes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  several  in- 
stances where  agencies  other  than  BARC 
have  a  great  interest  in  adhering  to  the  1979 
masterplan.  More  specifically,  they  are:  the 
GSFC  which  operates  three  extremely  sen- 
sitive research  facilities— optical  site,  mag- 
netic test  site,  antenna  range.  GSPC's  main 
campus  lies  at  the  southern  perimeter  of 
the  federal  complex.  Secondly.  EPA  has  fa- 
cilities and  test  plots  within  the  campus. 
The  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  operates 
many  sensitive  programs,  such  as  endan- 
gered species  research,  studies  on  pesticide 
Impacts  on  game  and  nongame  wildlife  pop- 
ulations and  studies  of  field  populations  of 
game  and  nongame  species. 

I  believe  this  "multi-agency"  use  of  land 
In  the  Beltsvllle  area  is  wise  and  cost-effec- 
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In  my  home  State  of  Alaska,  at  Elel- 
son  Air  Force  Base,  near  Fairbanks,  a 
critical  housing  shortfall  has  generat- 
ed low  morale  and  high  turnover 
among  Air  Force  personnel.  In  addi- 
tion, a  shortage  of  affordable  commer- 
cial housing  has  resulted  in  Fairbanks, 
causing  disruption  of  the  local  rental 
maricet. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2,150  families  requiring 
housing  at  ESelson  now.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  are  only  1.163  housing  units 
available  on-base.  The  off-base  avail- 
ability of  housing  for  Eielson  families 
is  so  limited,  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  estimated  that  at  least 
900  eligible  families  will  not  be  accom- 
modated in  on-base  housing.  Perhaps 
more  troubling,  is  the  fact  that  some 
258  of  those  Air  Force  families  sta- 
tioned at  Eielson  are  projected  to  be 
unable  to  find  adequate  housing  in 
Fairbanks.  26  miles  distant. 

As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  housing 
in  and  near  Eielson.  the  Air  Force 
must  deny  62  percent  of  the  requests 
by  newly  assigned  personnel  for  per- 
mission to  bring  their  families  with 
them  to  Eielson.  The  average  waiting 
time  for  on-base  housing  is  4  months, 
but  some  eligible  personnel  have 
waited  for  longer  that  6  months— and 
the  situation  is  worsening.  This  prob- 
lem is  compoimded  by  the  presence  at 
Eielson  of  165  enlisted  personnel  who 
are  not  considered  to  be  eligible  for 
on-base  housing. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  recog- 
nize that  a  want  of  housing  has  a  neg- 
ative impact  on  military  personnel 
wherever  they  may  be  stationed.  A  de- 
creased retention  rate,  poorer  Job  per- 
formance, high  turnover,  and  related 
problems  must  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  this  situation.  These  factors  all 
combine  to  take  their  toll  on  mission 
durability  and  troop  readiness. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  Air  Com- 
mand has  made  requests  for  new  hous- 
ing construction  funding  through  ap- 
propriate Department  of  Defense 
channels.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Air  Force  has  passed  these  requests 
along  to  the  Congress  in  their  regular 
budget  submittal.  However,  even  if 
these  requests  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion requests,  and  even  if  we  in  Con- 
gress pass  that  request  unchanged, 
construction  will  not  likely  begin  this 
year,  and  when  it  comes,  it  will  be  for 
too  few  units  to  alleviate  the  current 
shortfaU. 

The  problem  exists  today.  Pursuing 
a  solution  through  conventional  De- 
partment of  Defense  programs  wiU 
take  literally  years:  258  families  in 
Alaska,  and  hundreds  of  others  at  dif- 
ferent military  bases  across  America 
cannot  wait  that  long. 

There  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  clear  need 
for  a  new  approach  to  solving  the 
problems  of  military  housing  with 
speed   and   flexibility.   A   rapid   and 


adaptable  response  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  a  specific  base  and  locality  is 
simply  not  possible  imder  the  existing 
military  construction  budgeting  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  propose  today  that  we  re- 
place that  process,  but  I  suggest  we 
Implement  a  pilot  program  which  fol- 
lows a  new  approach  to  immediate  and 
critical  housing  shortages  at  our  do- 
mestic military  installations. 

In  two  of  the  areas  where  the  hous- 
ing situation  has  become  most  press- 
ing—Fairbanks. Alaska,  as  I  men- 
tioned, and  Abellne.  Tex.— concerned 
citizens  have  Joined  with  local  base 
commanders  to  explore  alternative 
housing  for  military  families  caught 
without  a  place  to  live.  I  firmly  beUeve 
that  this  private  initiative  should  be 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  emergency 
response  to  specific,  limited  demands. 

This  legislation,  which,  insofar  as  it 
pertains  to  Alaska.  I  have  dubbed 
"cool  home,"  envisions  the  construc- 
tion by  private  developers  of  housing 
built  to  military  specifications,  on  land 
leased  from  the  mUitary  base.  The  pri- 
vate builders  would  thereafter  lease 
the  housing  back  to  the  Air  Force  pur- 
suant to  agreements  which  comply 
with  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 
After  a  specified  number  of  years,  the 
housing  so  constructed  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  Air  Force  ownership,  and  the 
land  lease  would  terminate.  Instead  of 
a  single,  up-front  expenditure,  the 
military  wlU  participate  in  a  privately 
funded  venture  which  resiilts  in  the 
spreading  of  the  cost  of  construction 
over  several  years  through  the  lease- 
back arrangement. 

Similar  leasing  plans  are  presently 
used  successfully  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  at  overseas  military  instal- 
lations. Current  law  permits  the  Air 
Force  to  enter  into  10-year  leases  of 
housing  at  overseas  locations.  The 
"cool  home"  bill  grants  authority  to 
the  Air  Force  to  undertake  a  limited 
pilot  program  which  envisions  the  uti- 
lization of  30-year  leases.  The  Air 
Force  would  pay  no  more  than  $1,000 
per  month  per  unit  in  shelter  rent 
during  the  first  year  of  the  contract, 
to  the  private  developers  of  base  hous- 
ing. Shelter  rent  is  compensation  to 
the  developers  for  the  fixed  cost  of  the 
project,  and  does  not  include  utility  or 
maintenance  expenses. 

If  local  private  housing  exists  which 
could  be  leased  by  the  Air  Force  in 
lieu  of  new  construction  onbase,  this 
legislation  provides  for  the  leasing  of 
the  housing.  In  each  instance,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  Is  required  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
summarizing  the  relevant  facts  bear- 
ing upon  a  proposed  build-lease  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  legislation, 
prior  to  execution  of  any  contract. 

This  approach  is  attractive  to  me  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  encourages 
the  Involvement  of  local  communities 
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in  the  development  of  a  mutually  ben- 
eficial working  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Second,  this  pro- 
gram can  be  used  to  lower  short-term 
military  construction  outlays  while 
providing  badly  needed  family  housing 
that  would  otherwise  not  be  built  for 
several  years. 

In  addition.  Federal  indebtedness  ac- 
cruing from  construction  contracts 
would  be  predictable  for  many  years 
into  the  future.  The  same  can  rarely 
be  said  of  current  procurement  con- 
tracts. Finally,  it  has  been  frustrating 
to  me,  and.  I  am  sure,  even  more  frus- 
trating to  those  in  Alaska  and  else- 
where without  onbase  housing,  to 
know  that  the  housing  situation  as  it 
exists  will  take  years  to  correct  using 
the  normal  Department  of  Defense 
procedures.  The  MilCon  program  is  a 
valuable,  prudent  manner  of  handling 
the  routine  construction  requirements 
at  U.S.  military  facilities  worldwide. 
However,  there  is  an  identified  need 
for  an  alternative  and  flexible  ap- 
proach to  take  care  of  urgent  de- 
mands. This  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duce today  lays  the  groundwork  for  a 
program  which  will  give  us  and  the 
military  the  experience  and  the  data 
to  determine  whether  this  method  of 
fiiumcing  military  construction  is 
viable  on  a  larger  scale,  while  at  once 
providing  much  needed  housing  for 
members  of  our  armed  services  and 
their  families.* 


By  B«r.  DENTON: 
S.  425.  A  bill  to  provide  equal  access 
and  opportunity  to  public  school  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for 
religious  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EQUAL  ACCESS  ACT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  the  Equal  Access 
Act.  a  bill  to  clarify  and  protect  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  association 
of  student  groups  that  wish  to  meet 
for  religious  purposes. 

The  equal  access  bill  requires  that 
public  schools  receiving  Federal  funds 
maintain  policies  and  practices  that 
treat  religious  student  groups  the 
same  as  any  other  groups  which  Is  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  noninstruc- 
tlonal  periods. 

Equal  access  is  a  new  approach  to 
the  school  prayer  issue  that  recognizes 
the  reservations  that  several  of  my 
colleagues  voiced  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. For  example,  some  believe  that 
during  a  teacher-led  prayer  a  student 
may  feel  pressured  to  violate  his  con- 
science by  participating  in  a  prayer 
that  runs  contrary  to  his  beliefs.  The 
equal  access  bill  does  not  mandate  a 
teacher-led  prayer  or  a  State  authored 
prayer,  or  even  a  moment  of  silence. 
All  that  would  be  required  is  that  stu- 
dents of  likemind  be  allowed  an  equal 
opportunity  to  meet  during  nonln- 
structlonal  periods  for  voluntary  ex- 


tractirricular  activities  of  a  religious 
nature. 

Additionally,  many  of  my  colleagues 
expressed  concern  about  limiting  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  in  cases 
related  to  school  prayer.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  equal  access  approach 
does  not  Interfere  with  Federal  court 
jurisdiction.  The  equal  access  bill  pro- 
tects the  civil  rights  of  students  by 
simply  limiting  the  receipt  of  Federal 
funds.  This  is  a  remedy  commonly  ap- 
plied In  instances  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  acts  to  protect  the  civil 
liberties  of  particular  groups  of  citi- 
zens. 

To  illtistrate  the  problem  that  this 
bill  would  remedy.  I  woxild  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Imagine  that  a  group  of  stu- 
dents in  a  typical  high  school  some- 
where in  the  United  States  sends  the 
following  letter  to  the  local  board  of 
education: 

BOAHO  OP  EDUCATIOII, 

Any  Town,  U.S^ 

Dear  School  Boakd  MnaxRs:  We  the  un- 
dersigned Students  of  Any  Town  High 
School,  in  order  to  more  freely  exercise  our 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
association  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion, do  hereby  request  that  the  Board  of 
Education  authorize  us  to  form  a  club 
called:  "Forum  on  Religious  Issues  and  An- 
swers." 

The  purposes  of  the  club  shall  be  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  various  contemporary 
concerns  from  a  BibUcal  viewpoint  and  to 
give  students  a  place  to  talk  with  each  other 
about  various  ideas,  including  ideas  that 
originate  in  the  Bible. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A  Group  op  Stuubhts. 

In  light  of  recent  first  amendment 
court  cases,  how  should  the  board  of 
education  answer  such  a  request?  > 

As  the  school  board  considers  court 
decisions,  it  will  discover  that.  In  the 
case  of  Tinker  v.  De*  Moines  Commu- 
nity School  District,  393  U.S.  503 
(1969)  the  Supreme  Court  recognized 
broad  first  amendment  rights  for  the 
student  population  In  our  country. 
The  Tinker  decision  placed  restric- 
tions on  the  ability  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators to  exercise  censorship  au- 
thority over  their  students.  The  Court 
held  that: 

A  student's  rights,  therefore,  do  not  em- 
brace merely  the  classroom  hours.  When  he 
Is  in  the  cafeteria  or  on  the  playing  field,  or 
on  the  campus  during  the  authorized  hours, 
he  may  express  his  opinions,  even  on  con- 
troversial subjects  like  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, If  he  does  so  without  "materially  and 
substantiaUy  Interferdng)  with  the  require- 
ments of  appropriate  discipline  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  school"  and  without  "colliding 
with  the  rights  of  others." 

The  Tinker  holding  therefore  estab- 
lishes that  students  "are  possessed  of 
fundamental  rights  which  the  State 
must  respect." 
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In  the  case  of  Garvin  v.  Rosenau, 
455  F.  2d  233  (1972),  a  group  of  stu- 
dents had  been  denied  the  opportimity 
to  form  a  chv>ter  of  the  Student  Mo- 
bilization Committee.  The  school 
stated  that  the  club's  antiwar  po6tiu« 
violated  official  policy  because  a  "par- 
tisan point  of  view  was  expressed." 
The  Court  disagreed  with  the  school, 
stating  that  no  compelling  Justifica- 
tion existed  for  penalizing  the  group 
solely  because  of  the  content  of  its 
ideas. 

The  recognition  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  public  school  students  has 
been  repeated  in  numerotis  other 
cases.  See,  for  example:  East  Meadov) 
Comm.  Con.  Ass'n.  v.  Board  of  Ed.,  272 
N.Y.S.  2d  341  (1966);  National  Social- 
ist  etc  Party  v.  Ringers,  473  F.  2d 
1010  (1973);  Buckley  v.  Meng,  230 
N.YJ3.  2d.  924  (1962);  Snyder  v.  Board 
of  Trustees,  etc..  286  F.  Supp.  927 
(1968). 

One  important  case  stated  the  doc- 
trine thus: 

It  is  not  for  the  State  to  control  the  influ- 
ence of  a  public  forum  by  censoring  ideas, 
the  proponents,  or  the  audience;  if  it  could, 
that  freedom  which  is  the  life  of  democratic 
assembly  would  be  stilled.  (.Danskin  v.  San 
Diego  Unified  School  DUtrict,  38  CaL  2d  536 
(1946).) 

Even  a  "gay  rights"  club  has  been 
afforded  access  to  school  facilities  to 
promote  curricmlum  changes  which 
comport  with  its  "lifestyle."  (.Gay  Stu- 
dents Organization  v.  Bonner,  509  F. 
2d  652.  (1974).)  In  Bonner,  the  Court 
stated  that,  when  the  school  deter- 
mines the  rights  of  a  student  club: 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  beliefs 
sought  to  be  advanced  pertain  to  political, 
economic,  religious,  or  cultural  matters. 

Those  examples  Illustrate  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  toward  students  desir- 
ing to  meet  and  exchange  ideas  during 
school  hours.  The  cases  recognize  that 
if  students  are  to  speak  to  students 
they  must  do  so  where  students 
gather— at  school. 

At  the  very  same  time  that  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  association 
are  affirmed  for  antiwar  groups,  con- 
troversial outside  speakers  and  "gay 
rights"  groups,  the  right  of  religious 
students  to  assemble  and  discuss  their 
views  has  been  either  ignored  or  re- 
jected. 

In  the  case  of  Lubbock  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  V.  Lubbock  Independent 
School  District,  669  Fed.  Rptr.  2d  1038 
(1982)  cert.  Denied.  459  U.S.— (1983). 
the  Court  declared  unconstitutional  a 
school  policy  that  allowed  students  to 
meet  voluntarily  for  prayer  before  or 
after  school.  Suddenly,  we  find  that  it 
is  acceptable  to  talk  about  politics  or 
gay  rights  or  stamp  collecting,  but  un- 
constitutional to  talk  about  religion. 
The  religious  student  is  singled  out  for 
discriminatory  treatment  based  on  the 
content  of  his  speech. 
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I  agree  wit  i  the  President's  recent 
assessment  c  I  this  case  made  in  a 
speech  befon  the  National  Religious 
Broadcasters: 

No  one  must  be  forced  or  pressured  to 
take  part  In  an  >  religious  exercise.  But  nei- 
ther should  the  freest  country  on  earth  ever 
have  permitted  Ood  to  be  expelled  from  the 
daasroom.  Wh<n  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  school  p  "ayer  was  unconstitutional 
almost  21  years  ago,  I  believe  it  ruled  wrong. 
And  when  a  kwer  court  recently  stopped 
Lubbock,  Texai .  high  school  studente  from 
even  holding  v(  iluntary  prayer  meetings  on 
the  campus  before  or  after  class,  it  ruled 
wrong,  too. 

In  the  case  of  BroTidon  v.  Board  of 
Education  tf  GuUderland  Central 
School,  635  F  2d  971  (1980),  the  Court 
stated: 

...  An  adolc  scent  may  perceive  "volim- 
tary"  school  pr  lyer  in  a  different  light  if  he 
were  to  see  the  captain  of  the  school's  foot- 
ball team,  the  t  mdent  body  president  or  the 
leading  actrest  in  a  dramatic  production 
participating  ii  communal  prayer  meetings 
In  the  "capti  e  audience"  setting  of  a 
schooL  ...  No  hlng  could  be  more  danger- 
ous. 

Now  freedom  of  speech  and  the  op- 
portunity for  a  student  to  meet  with 
fellow  students  for  religious  purposes 
is  declared  'jdangerous."  presimiably 
because  the  j  captain  of  the  football 
team  or  a  leiding  actress  in  a  school 
play  may  be  involved  in  the  meeting. 
Does  the  judge  who  wrote  the  Bran- 
don decision  think  that  an  adolescent 
perceiving  st  ident  leaders  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  gt  y  rights  club  is  not  dan- 
gerous, not  n  ore  dangerous  than  talk- 
ing about  G<d?  Ek)  we  allow  the  pro- 
motion of  h<  mosexuality  by  example 
and  deny  th;  promotion  of  religious 
values? 

Mr.  Presid<  nt,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislaticn  that  will  address  the 
grave  incons  stencies  that  confront  a 
school  board  trjring  to  make  a  fair  and 
constitutiona  decision  about  a  reli- 
gious club's  r  ght  to  meet.  The  bill,  the 
Equal  Access  Act.  provides  equal 
access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  studei  its  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  I  eligious  purposes. 

No  longer  should  the  religious  stu- 
dent be  place  d  in  a  second  class  status. 

The  biU  w(  tuld  require  that  when  a 
school,  throjgh  policy  or  practice, 
makes  its  fac  Oities  available  to  groups 
of  students  i  or  voluntary  extracurric- 
ular activitie  e  during  noninstructional 
periods,  the  t  ame  opportimity  to  meet 
must  be  acdorded  to  groups  of  stu- 
dents who  w  Bh  to  meet  voluntarily  to 
consider  relit  ious  matters. 

I  believe  tlte  equal  access  approach 
avoids  many  of  the  problems  about 
school  praye  r  that  some  Members  of 
this  body  ra  sed  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  plao  !s  no  limitation  on  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  federal  courts.  It  neither 
mandates  nor  authorizes  any  teacher- 
led  or  State  authored  prayer.  It  pro- 
vides for  no  I  eriod  of  silence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  h(  meroom. 


The  necessity  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion was  highlighted  by  Justice  Lewis 
Powell's  decision  yesterday  to  post- 
pone the  effect  of  a  Federal  district 
court  ruling  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  which  al- 
lowed students  in  Alabama  to  partici- 
pate in  voluntary  prayer  while  at 
school. 

The  Equal  Access  Act  requires  only 
that  religious  students  be  treated 
fairly  and  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
student  groups.  While  it  may  not  en- 
tirely resolve  the  issue.  I  believe  and 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  the  equal  access  approach  repre- 
sents one  reasonable  and  fair  ap- 
proach to  the  school  prayer  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Equal  Access 
Act  appear  in  the  Recoro  immediately 
following  my  remarks  and  that  the 
full  text  of  the  President's  address  to 
the  annual  convention  of  National  Re- 
ligious Broadcasters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  inunediately  following  that 
text. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  425 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHves  o!  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Access  Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  to  the 
E>epartment  of  Education  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  or  local  educational 
agencies  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
any  State  educational  agency  or  to  any  local 
educational  agency  if  the  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  any  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  for  which  the  State  or 
local  educational  agency  is  responsible  has  a 
policy  or  practice  described  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  The  policy  or  practice  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  permits  students,  faculty,  or 
groups  of  students  and  faculty,  to  engage  in 
voluntary  extracurricular  activities  on 
school  premises  of  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  during  noninstructional 
periods,  but  denies  equal  access  and  oppor- 
tunity to,  or  discriminates  against,  students 
or  faculty  or  both,  or  groups  of  students, 
groups  of  faculty  members,  or  both,  that 
seek  to  engage  in  voluntary  prayer,  religious 
discussion  or  silent  meditation  on  school 
premises  during  noninstructional  periods. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term,  by 
section  lOOl(k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term,  by 
section  1001(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term,  by  section 
1001(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term,  by  section 
1001(h)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 


RXHAKKS  OP  THK  PRXSntKMT  AT  TBI  AWKVAL 

Coirvzirnoif     or     National     Rkugious 

BaoADCAsnas 

The  PsKsmKNT.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.)  Thank  you.  (Applause.)  Thank 
you  very  much.  Please.  You  did  that.  (Ap- 
plause.) Thank  you. 

Thank  you  all  very  much,  and  thank  you. 
Brandt  Gustavson.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
distinguished  guests,  thank  you  all  very 
much. 

I  had  a  little  problem  last  night  myself 
with  regard  to  my  name.  (Laughter.)  I 
thought  about  a  week  ago  that  maybe  I 
would  persuade  someone  to  change  his 
name  from  Riggins  to  Reagan.  (Laughter.) 
But  after  yesterday  afternoon,  I  thought 
maybe  I  ought  to  change  my  name  to  his. 
(Laughter.) 

You  all  have  an  expression  among  you 
that,  first  of  all,  you  confess  to  being  poor 
audiences  for  others.  I  haven't  found  it  so. 
But  you  also  have  an  expression  about 
preaching  to  the  choir.  I  don't  know  Just  ex- 
actly what  my  address,  how  that  fits  under 
that  today.  But  what  a  wonderful  sight  you 
are. 

In  a  few  days  I'll  be  celebrating  another 
birthday  which,  according  to  some  in  the 
press,  puts  me  on  a  par  with  Moses.  (Laugh- 
ter.) That  doesn't  reaUy  bother  me  because 
every  year  when  I  come  here,  when  I  look 
out  at  your  warm  and  caring  faces,  I  get  a 
very  special  feeling,  like  being  bom  again. 
(Applause.) 

There  is  something  else  I've  been  noticing. 
In  a  time  when  recession  has  gripped  our 
land,  your  industry,  religious  broadcasting, 
has  enjoyed  phenomenal  growth.  Now, 
there  may  l>e  some  who  are  frightened  by 
your  success,  but  I'm  not  one  of  them.  (Ap- 
plause.) As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  growth 
of  religious  broadcasting  is  one  of  the  most 
heartening  signs  in  America  today. 

When  we  realize  that  every  penny  of  that 
growth  is  being  funded  voluntarily  by  citi- 
zens of  every  stripe,  we  see  an  important 
truth.  It's  something  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of  for  quite  some  time— that  the 
American  people  are  hungry  for  your  mes- 
sage because  they  are  hungry  for  a  spiritual 
revival  in  this  country.  (Applause.)  When 
Americans  reach  out  for  values  of  faith, 
family  and  caring  for  the  needy,  they're 
saying,  "We  want  the  Word  of  God.  We 
want  to  face  the  future  with  the  Bible." 

Facing  the  future  with  the  Bible— that's  a 
perfect  theme  for  your  convention.  You 
might  be  happy  to  hear  that  I  have  some 
"good  news"  of  my  own.  Thursday  morning, 
at  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast.  I  will  sign 
a  proclamation  making  1983  the  Year  of  the 
Bible.  (Applause.) 

We're  blessed  to  have  its  words  of 
strength,  comfort  and  truth.  I'm  accused  of 
being  simplistic  at  times  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  I've  often  won- 
dered, within  the  covers  of  that  single  Book 
are  all  the  answers  to  all  the  problems  that 
face  us  today  if  we'd  only  look  there.  (Ap- 
plause.) "The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth:  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand 
forever."  I  hope  Americans  will  read  and 
study  the  Bible  in  1983.  It's  my  firm  belief 
that  the  enduring  values,  as  I  say.  presented 
in  its  pages  have  a  great  meaning  for  each 
of  us  and  for  our  nation.  The  Bible  can 
touch  our  hearts,  order  our  minds,  refresh 
our  souls. 

Now,  I  realize  it's  fashionable,  in  some  cir- 
cles, to  believe  that  no  one  in  govenunent 
should  order  or  encourage  others  to  read 
the  Bible.  Encourage— I  shouldn't  have  said 


order.  We're  told  that  will  violate  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  church  and  SUte  es- 
tablished by  the  Pounding  Fathers  in  the 
First  Amendment. 

WeU.  it  might  interest  those  critics  to 
know  that,  none  other  than  the  Father  of 
our  Country.  George  Washington,  kissed 
the  Bible  at  his  inauguration.  And  he  also 
said  words  to  the  effect  that  there  could  be 
no  real  morality  in  a  society  without  reli- 
gion. 

John  Adams  caUed  it  "the  best  book  in 
the  world."  And  Ben  Franklin  said:  ".  .  .  the 
longer  I  lived,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men  .  .  .  without  His  concurring 
aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  politics^  build- 
ing no  better  than  the  buUders  of  Babel;  we 
shall  be  divided  by  our  little,  partial,  local 
interests,  our  projects  will  be  confounded, 
and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach,  a 
bye-word  down  to  future  ages." 

So,  when  I  hear  the  First  Amendment 
used  as  a  reason  to  keep  the  traditional 
moral  values  away  from  policymaking,  I'm 
shocked.  The  First  Amendment  was  not 
written  to  protect  people  and  their  laws 
from  religious  values.  It  was  written  to  pro- 
tect those  values  from  government  tyranny. 
(Applause.)  _.  .      , 

I've  always  believed  that  this  blessed  land 
was  set  apart  in  a  special  way,  that  some 
divine  plan  placed  this  great  continent  here 
between  the  two  oceans  to  be  found  by 
people  from  every  comer  of  the  earth- 
people  who  had  a  special  love  for  freedom 
and  the  courage  to  uproot  themselves,  leave 
their  homeland  and  friends  to  come  to  a 
strange  land  and,  when  coming  here,  they 
created  something  new  in  all  the  history  of 
mankind:  a  country  where  man  is  not  be- 
holden to  government,  government  is  be- 
holden to  man.  (Applause.) 

I  happen  to  believe  that  one  way  to  pro- 
mote, indeed  to  preserve,  those  traditional 
values  we  share  is  by  permitting  our  chil- 
dren to  begin  their  days  the  same  way  the 
Members  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress 
do— with  prayer.  (Applause.)  The  public  ex- 
pression of  our  faith  in  God  through  prayer 
is  fundamental— as  a  part  of  our  American 
heritage  and  a  privilege  which  should  not  be 
excluded  from  our  schools. 

No  one  must  be  forced  or  pressured  to 
take  part  in  any  religious  exercise.  But  nei- 
ther should  the  freest  country  on  earth  ever 
have  permitted  God  to  be  expelled  from  the 
classroom.  (Applause.)  When  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  school  prayer  was  uncon- 
stitutional almost  21  years  ago,  I  believe  it 
ruled  wrong.  And  when  a  lower  court  re- 
cently stopped  Lubbock,  Texas,  high  school 
students  from  even  holding  voluntary 
prayer  meetings  on  the  campus  before  or 
after  class,  it  ruled  wrong,  too.  (Applause.) 

Our  only  hope  for  tomorrow  is  in  the 
faces  of  our  children.  And  we  know  Jesus 
said:  "Suffer  the  little  chUdrcn  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not  for  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Last  year,  we  tried  to 
pass  an  amendment  that  would  allow  com- 
munities to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  voluntary  prayer  should  be  permit- 
ted in  their  public  schools.  And  we  failed. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  somethlnr  I  wn  de- 
termined to  bring  that  amendment  back 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  again 
until— (applause)— We  were  frustrated  on 
two  other  fronts  last  year.  There  are  five 
million  American  children  attending  private 
schools  today  because  of  emphasis  on  reli- 
gious values  and  educational  standards. 
Their  families,  most  of  whom  earn  less  than 
$25,000  a  year,  pay  private  tuition  and  they 


also  pay  their  f uU  share  of  taxes  to  fund  the 
public  schools.  We  think  they're  entitled  to 
relief.  So,  I  want  you  to  know  that  shortly, 
we'U  be  sending  legislation  back  up  to  the 
HUl  and  we  will  begin  the  struggle  aU  over 
again  to  secure  tuition  tax  credits  for  de- 
serving families.  (Applause.) 

There  is  another  struggle  we  must  wage  to 
redress  a  great,  natioiua  wrong.  We  must  go 
forward  with  unity  of  purpose  and  will.  And 
let  us  come  together.  Christians  and  Jews, 
let  us  pray  together,  march,  lobby  and  mo- 
bilize every  force  we  have,  so  that  we  can 
end  the  tragic  taking  of  unborn  children's 
lives.  (Applause.)  Who  among  us  can  imag- 
ine the  excruciating  pain  the  imbom  must 
feel  as  their  lives  are  snuffed  away?  And  we 
know  medically  they  do  feel  pain. 

I'm  glad  that  a  Respect  Human  life  bill 
has  already  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
RepresenUtive  Henry  Hyde.  Not  only  does 
this  bill  strengthen  and  expand  restrictions 
on  abortions  financed  by  tax  dollars,  it  also 
addresses  the  problem  of  infanticide.  It 
makes  clear  the  right  of  aU  chUdren.  Includ- 
ing those  who  are  bom  handici4>ped.  to 
food  and  appropriate  medical  treatment 
after  birth  and  it  has  the  full  support  of 
this  administration. 

I  know  that  many  well-intentioned,  sin- 
cerely-motivated people  believe  that  govem- 
ment  Intervention  violates  a  woman's  right 
of  choice.  And  they  would  be  right  if  there 
were  any  proof  that  the  unborn  are  not 
living  human  beings.  Medical  evidence  indi- 
cates to  the  contrary  and,  if  that  were  not 
enough,  how  do  we  explain  the  survival  of 
babies  who  are  bom  prematurely,  some  very 

prematurely?  ._     ^     _  ^.^.^ 

We  once  believed  that  the  heart  didnt 
start  beating  until  the  fifth  month.  But  as 
medical  instrumentation  has  improved, 
we've  learned  the  heart  was  beating  long 
before  that. 

£>oesn't  the  constitutional  protection  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
extend  to  the  unbom  unless  it  can  be 
proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  lire 
does  not  exist  in  the  unbom?  [Applause.] 

And  I  believe  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
those  who  would  make  that  point. 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  about  a 
young  woman  named  Victoria.  She's  with 
child,  and  she  said:  "In  this  society  we  save 
whales,  we  save  timber  wolves  and  bald 
eagles  and  Coke  botUes.  Yet  everyone 
wanted  me  to  throw  away  my  baby."  Well, 
Victoria's  story  has  a  happy  ending.  Her 
baby  will  be  bom. 

Victoria  has  received  assistance  from  a 
Christian  couple,  and  from  Sav-A-Ufe.  a 
new  Dallas  group  run  by  Jim  McKee,  a  con- 
cemed  citizen  who  thinks  it's  Important  to 
provide  constructive  alternatives  to  ^)or- 
tlon.  There's  hope  for  America;  she  remains 
powerful  and  a  powerful  force  for  good;  and 
It's  thanks  to  the  conviction  and  commit- 
ment of  people  like  those  who  are  helping 
Victoria.  They're  living  the  meaning  of  the 
two  great  commandments:  "...  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  CKxl  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might;"  and  "thy  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

Each  year,  government  bureaucracies 
spend  bills*  for  problems  related  to  drugs 
and  alcoholism  and  disease.  Has  anyone 
stopped  to  consider  that  we  might  come 
closer  to  balancing  the  budget  if  all  of  us 
simply  tried  to  Uve  up  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Golden  Rule?  [Ap- 
plause.] 


•BlUions. 


That's  what's  happening  with  CBN  and 
the  700  Club's  ""Operation  Blessing." 
They've  given  nearly  $2.5  million  to  more 
than  8.500  churches  and  this  money  Is  then 
matched  by  the  local  churches.  The  result 
has  been  fantastic:  More  than  100.000  needy 
families  helped,  either  through  direct  or  in- 
kind  contributions  ranging  from  food  and 
clothing  to  education,  dental  care  and 
housework. 

The  PTL  TV  network  Is  carrying  out  "A 
Master  Plan  for  People  That  Love,"  opening 
centers  all  across  the  country  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  furniture  and  Job  bank  cen- 
ters at  no  cost.  Don't  listen  to  those  cynics- 
some  of  them  here  in  the  capital— who 
would  run  our  country  down.  America's 
heart  is  strong,  and  its  heart  is  good. 

You  know,  I  mentioned  drugs  a  moment 
ago.  And  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  if  I  digress 
Just  long  enough— because  I  don't  often  get 
the  chance  to  say  this  publicly— how  proud 
I  am  of  Nancy,  and  the  Job  she's  doing  help- 
ing to  fight  drug  addiction.  [Applause.] 
I  do  that  every  day  for  her.  [Laughter.] 
I  know  that  each  of  you  Is  contributing,  in 
your  own  way,  to  rebuilding  America,  and  I 
thank  you.  As  broadcasters,  you  have 
unique  opportunities.  And  all  of  us.  as 
ProtestanU,  Catholics  and  Jews,  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  remember  our  fellow 
beUevers  who  are  being  persecuted  in  other 
lands.  We're  all  children  of  Abraham.  We're 
children  of  the  same  God. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  about  a 
few  of  the  changes  that  we're  making  at  the 
Voice  of  America.  Our  transmissions  of 
Christian  and  Jewish  broadcasts  are  being 
expanded  and  improved.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcast  a  religious  service  worldwide, 
Christmas  Eve  at  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Now,  these  broadcasts  are  not  popular 
with  governments  of  totalitarian  powers. 
But  make  no  mistake,  we  have  a  duty  to 
broadcast.  Alexander  Her«en,  the  Russian 
writer,  wamed,  ""To  shrink  from  saying  a 
word  in  defense  of  the  oppressed  is  as  bad  as 
any  crime."  WeU,  I  pledge  to  you  that 
America  will  stand  up.  speak  out  and  defend 
the  values  we  share.  To  those  who  would 
crush  religious  freedom,  our  message  Is 
plain.  You  may  jail  your  beUevers.  You  may 
close  their  churches,  confiscate  their  Bibles 
and  harrass  their  rabbis  and  priests,  but  you 
wlU  never  destroy  the  love  of  God  and  free- 
dom that  bums  In  their  hearts.  They  wUl 
triumph  over  you.  [Applause.] 

Malcolm  Muggeridge.  the  brilliant  EngUsh 
commenUtor,  has  written.  ""The  most  Im- 
portant happening  in  the  world  today  is  the 
resurgence  of  Christianity  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  demonstrating  that  the  whole  effort 
sustained  over  60  years  to  brainwash  the 
Russian  people  into  accepting  materialism 
has  been  a  fiasco." 

Think  of  it— the  most  awesome,  mlUtary 
machine  In  history,  but  it  is  no  match  for 
that  one,  single  man,  hero,  strong  yet 
tender.  Prince  of  Peace.  His  name  alone, 
Jesus,  can  lift  our  hearte,  soothe  our  sor- 
rows, heal  our  wounds  and  drive  away  our 
fears'.  [Applause.]  He  gave  us  love  and  for- 
giveness. He  Uught  us  truth  and  left  us 
hope.  In  the  Book  of  John  is  the  promise 
that  we  aU  go  by,  tells  us  that  ""For  <3od  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  beUeveth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  [Applause.] 

With  His  message,  with  your  conviction 
and  commitment,  we  can  stlU  move  moun- 
tains. We  can  work  to  reach  our  dreams  and 
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[Applause.] 


lES: 

to  amend 


PURDB  rOR  VRDUUf  S 

iidALrACiunis 
Mr.  President,  today  I 
legislation  to  provide 
and  reasonable  dlstri- 
dollars  Congress 
year  for  VA  medical 
services.  In  this  era 
and  belt  tightening 
expect  huge  in- 
care  f  imding.  In 
Hacal  restraint,  it  be- 
Important  to  ef  f  i- 
health  care  f  imds  so 
where  the  needs  exist, 
sure  health  care  dol- 
the  eligible  veter- 
make  sure  the  VA 
are  distributed  in  a 
the  changing  veteran 


I   am   introducing 
1  chleve  this  goal  by  re- 
Administrator  to  col- 
veteran  demographic  in- 
year  and  to  recom- 
appoHlonment  of  VA  medi- 
an the  basis  of  this  in- 
pleased  Congressman 
Florida  is  introducing 
legislation    today    in    the 
Reprefentatives. 

seen  in  past  years  is  a 
re<)istribution  of  the  vet- 
I  Imow  my  State  has 
incredible  Influx  of  veter- 
V  steran  population  now 
mflVon  and  is  exiiected  to 
by  1990.  Florida  has 
veteran  population 
ffe  estimate  that  5.000 
from  other  States  to 
month.   The   State   of 
welcomes  these  vet- 
can  easily  see  how  this 
population  strains 
facilities  when  you  realize 
1  out  of  every  5 
some  kind  of  medical 
the  VA.  Florida's  VA 
have    Just    about 


reached  the  breaking  point.  It  is  clear 
that  VA  medical  care  dollars  have  not 
increased  through  the  decade  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  growth  and 
health  care  demands  of  the  eligible 
veteran  community. 

Back  in  1981  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
requested  that  the  committee  direct 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  the  veterans'  health 
care  situation  in  Florida.  The  fiscal 
year  1982  HUD-independent  agencies 
appropriations  biU  included  such  a  di- 
rective, and  the  VA  has  been  working 
for  some  time  now  studying  where  VA 
health  care  facilities  exist  in  Florida, 
and  identifying  areas  where  renova- 
tions and  expansions  of  existing  facili- 
ties should  take  place  and  where  addi- 
tional health  care  facilities  will  be 
needed  in  the  tutaie  to  meet  projected 
demands. 

Last  December  the  VA  released  its 
study  findings  which  clearly  point  to 
future  expansion  of  existing  medical 
projects  and  services  in  Florida  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans in  my  State.  Meeting  these 
needs  will  take  either  additional  f  imds 
or  a  major  shift  in  existing  resources. 
Right  now.  it  is  unrealistic  to  hope  for 
huge  increases  in  VA  medical  care 
funding.  We  can.  however,  take  steps 
to  allocate  VA  health  care  fimds  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reflect  demographic 
changes  in  eligible  veteran  popula- 
tions. 

Florida  is  not  alone  in  experiencing 
a  heavy  influx  of  veterans  each  year. 
Many  veterans,  particularly  older  vet- 
erans, look  to  the  warmer  climates  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
when  they  think  about  retiring.  Other 
veterans  move  to  warmer  States  for 
health-related  reasons.  Our  major 
problem  right  now  is  we  lack  current, 
up-to-date  information  on  where  our 
veterans  live  and  where  they  have 
moved  from,  what  health  care  de- 
mands exist,  and  to  what  extent  exist- 
ing staff,  facilities,  and  VA  services  are 
meeting  the  needs  of  eligible  veterans. 
In  other  words,  we  cannot  say  we  are 
putting  VA  medical  care  dollars  where 
we  most  need  them  because  by  the 
time  we  find  out  where  our  veterans 
are.  the  information  is  out  of  date. 

To  help  address  and  hopefully  re- 
solve this  problem  I  am  introducing 
the  Veterans  Medical  Care  Resources 
Allocation  Act  of  1983.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  put  in  place  a  system  that 
makes  sure  when  an  area  experiences 
a  boom  in  their  veterans  population, 
the  money  allocated  to  that  area  will 
reflect  that  change  in  population. 

This  legislation  will  require  the  VA 
to  compile  demographic  information 
and  require  the  VA  Administrator  to 
look  at  this  information  and  to  oper- 
ate and  establish  VA  medical  facilities 
on  the  basis  of  this  information.  The 
areas  where  the  large  veteran  popula- 
tion live  will  start  getting  funds  and 


facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
veterans  living  there.  This  kind  of 
system,  which  cannot  be  run  without 
the  decisioiunakers  having  ciurent 
data  on  veterans,  is  simply  the  fairest 
and  most  reasonable  way  to  go  about 
providing  for  the  health  care  needs  of 
this  country's  veterans.  This  bill  has 
three  basic  components: 

cnaxzirr  vktirams  ddsogkaphic 

nirOBMATION 

The  first  part  of  this  bill  requires  an 
annual  review  of  veteran  population 
data.  This  data  would  include  an  ac- 
counting of  the  present  number  of  vet- 
erans residing  in  each  State,  as  well  as 
data  on  the  past  and  projected 
changes  in  the  veterans  population 
figures.  All  of  this  Information  is 
needed  to  determine  where  exactly 
America's  veterans  are  living. 

MEDICAL  CARX  SKRVICKS  ADEQUACY  REPORT 

The  bill  next  requires  an  analysis  of 
the  adequacy  of  existing  medical  care 
services.  This  entails  a  study  of  admis- 
sion policies  throughout  the  medical 
care  system.  The  biU  would  require  a 
review  of  records  of  eligible  veterans 
who  apply  for  hospital  care  or  outpa- 
tient care  or  nursing  home  care,  but 
are  turned  down.  Right  now  we  have 
current  information  on  the  number  of 
veterans  that  each  facility  serves.  But 
we  do  not  have  any  Information  that 
would  tell  us  how  many  more  veterans 
these  facilities  could  service  if  the  vet- 
erans could  be  accommodated.  All  of 
this  Information  that  is  required  in 
this  part  of  the  bill  will  give  the  VA 
Administrator  a  true  picture  of  veter- 
ans health  care  demands. 

VA  ADMnnSTRATOR'S  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Based  on  the  review  of  information 
that  this  bill  necessitates,  the  Admin- 
istrator must  send  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  detailing  the  veterans 
population  data  and  recommending 
apportionment  of  appropriated  funds. 
This  recommendation  would,  of 
course,  take  into  account  the  veteran 
population  distribution. 

This  biU  is  designed  to  take  a  step 
toward  reforming  the  VA  system  of  al- 
locating VA  health  care  dollars.  If  we 
document  where  the  veterans  live  and 
what  health  care  needs  they  have,  and 
then  we  require  the  VA  Administrator 
to  apportion  funds  based  on  all  of  that 
information,  then  I  think  we  are 
moving  closer  toward  making  the  VA 
health  care  system  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  veterans.  I  hope  we  will 
see  favorable  action  on  this  proposal 
by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  luianlmous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.426 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 


section  5002(c)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  number 
of  veterans  residing  in  each  State,  the  past 
and  projected  changes  In  the  number  of  vet- 
erans residing  in  each  State,  and"  after 
"consideration". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  SOlO  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

"(3)(A)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  (i)  analyM 
agencywide  admission  policies  and  the  rec- 
ords of  those  eligible  veterans  who  apply  for 
hospital  care,  medical  services,  and  nursing 
home  care,  but  are  rejected  or  not  Immedi- 
ately admitted  or  provided  such  care  or 
services,  (ii)  review  the  adequacy  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  medical  facilities  (including 
outpatient  facilities),  the  adequacy  of  the 
established  operating  bed  levels,  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  operating  beds,  the 
number  of  veterans  residing  in  each  SUte  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  change  In  the 
number  of  veterans  residing  In  each  SUte 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  pro- 
jected change  in  the  number  of  veterans  re- 
siding In  each  SUte  during  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year,  the  demographic  characteristics 
of  the  population  of  veterans  and  the  associ- 
ated need  for  medical  facilities  and  medical 
care  in  each  SUte,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  operating  beds  that  are 
hospital  beds  and  that  are  nursing  home 
beds,  and  (ill)  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Administrator  as  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  considers  appropriate  based  on  the 
review  under  clause  (11)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  After  considering  the  analysis  and 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall,  on  or 
before  Dec«nber  1  of  each  year,  report  to 
the  committees  on  the  results  of  the  analy- 
sU  and  review  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  adequacy  of  the  capacity  of  medical  fa- 
cilities (including  outpatient  facilities),  and 
the  number  of  operating  beds  and  level  of 
treatment  ca^udties  required  to  enable  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  carry  out  the 
primary   function   of   the   Department   of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  Administrator 
shall    include    in    each    such    report    the 
number  of  veterans  residing  In  each  SUte  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the 
change  in  the  number  of  veterans  residing 
in  each  SUte  during  such  preceding  fiscal 
year,  the  projected  change  in  the  number  of 
veterans  residing  in  each  SUte  during  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  recommendations 
for  (i)  the  number  of  operating  beds  and  the 
level  of  treatment  capacities  required  at 
medical  facilities  for  the  health  care  of  vet- 
erans and  the  maintenance  of  the  contin- 
gency capacity  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  and  (ii)  the  appropriate 
staffing  of,  level  of  funding  for,  and  appor- 
tionment of  appropriated  funds  among  med- 
ical facilities.  In  making  recommendations 
relating  to  the  level  of  funding  for  and  the 
apportiomnent     of     appropriated     funds 
among  medical  facilities  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  the  number  of  veterans  resid- 
ing in  the  SUte  or  SUtes  served  by  each 
medical  facility,  the  change  in  the  number 
of  veterans  residing  in  such  SUte  or  SUtes 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  the 
projected  change  in  the  number  of  veterans 
residing  in  such  SUte  or  SUtes  during  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  Administrator  shall 
describe  in  the  report  submitted  under  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph  how  the 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  appor- 


tionment of  appropriated  fimds  relate  to 
the  factors  considered  under  the  third  sen- 
tence of  this  sut^MU-agraph.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  October  1. 1M3.« 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  CocHRAH,  Mr.  Ooldwatir. 
Mr.  Hsnrz.  Mr.  Kastcm.  Mr. 
KBOfEDT.  Mr.  I^viH.  BCr.  Mrrz- 

DfBAUM,    Mr.    MOTHIHAH.    Mr. 

Pell.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Snnu, 
and  Mr.  Tsohoas): 
S.  427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  cer- 
tain limitations  on  charitable  contri- 
butions of  certain  literary,  musical,  or 
artistic  compositions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

National  Heritage  Resodrcb  Act 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mi.  President,  today 
Senators  Cochrah,  Golowater,  Hexhz, 
Kasteh,      Kehwedy,      Levui.      Meti- 

EHBAtTM,  MOYHIHAH.  PELL.  PRTOR.  and 

Stmms  join  me  to  introduce  the  "Na- 
tional Heritage  Resoiux»  Act  of  1983." 
This  bill  is  a  revised  version  of  an- 
other bill.  S.  2225.  that  I  and  26  other 
Senators  sponsored  last  term.  S.  2225 
was  incorporated  into  H.R.  1524  and. 
in  that  form,  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  But  It 
never  was  voted  on  by  the  full  Senate. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  like  S. 
2225,  is  designed  to  encourage  dona- 
tions to  museums  and  libraries  by  cor- 
recting an  Inequity  in  the  Tax  Code. 

That  inequity,  created  by  1969 
amendments  to  the  Tax  Code,  denies 
authors,  poets,  musicians,  scientists, 
and  artists  a  fair  tax  deduction  when 
they  donate  their  creative  works  to 
charity. 

As  a  result,  contributions  to  muse- 
ums and  libraries  have  dramatically 
declined.  For  example,  before  1969. 
the  Library  of  Congress  Music  Divi- 
sion was  receiving  original  manu- 
scripts from  about  35  living  composers 
each  year.  Since  1969,  it  has  received  a 
total  of  about  30  manuscripts.  And  two 
artists  have  withdrawn  their  manu- 
scripts: others  have  threatened  to  do 
so. 

For  another  example,  before  1969, 
the  Library  of  Congress  Manuscript 
Division  was  receiving  manuscript  col- 
lections totaling  almost  200.000  manu- 
scripts a  year.  Since  1969,  it  has  re- 
ceived some  bequests  and  other  mate- 
rials related  to  manuscripts,  but  only 
one  Eoajor  gift  of  a  self-created  manu- 
script from  a  living  author. 

The  effect  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, of  coiu-se,  is  multiplied  many 
times  over  in  smaller  libraries,  muse- 
vims.  and  universities  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Their  acquisition  levels  have 
been  drastically  reduced.  Creators  now 
are  forced  to  disperse  their  collections 
by  selling  them  on  the  open  market- 
mostly  to  individual  collectors.  The 
material  no  longer  Ls  available  for  re- 
search in  public  Institutions.  Even 
more  alarming,  the  material  often  Is 
stored  where  it  deteriorates  and  is  ex- 


posed to  risks  of  fire,  flood,  and  theft; 
it  can  be  lost  forever. 

This  has  a  profoimd  effect  on  schol- 
arship and  on  the  study  and  apprecia- 
tion of  American  history.  Museum  and 
library  visitors  are  losing  the  opportu- 
nity to  view  and  study  works  of  great 
beauty  and  of  great  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual value. 

In  addition,  creators  are  inexplicably 
treated  worse  than  collectors.  The 
1969  amendments  were  intended  to 
prevent  political  figures  from  taking 
large  tax  deductions  when  they  donat- 
ed their  public  papers  to  charity.  But 
the  law  did  not  distinguish  between 
donations  by  political  figiires  and  do- 
nations by  (creators  such  as  authors, 
poets,  musicians,  scientists,  and  artists. 
The  result  is  that  creators  who  donate 
their  creative  work  to  a  library  or 
museum  can  deduct  only  the  cost  of 
the  paper,  ink.  and  paint  they  use  to 
create  the  woric:  not  the  work's  fair 
market  value.  In  contrast,  collectors 
who  donate  similar  woriu  that  they 
have  collected  may  deduct  the  work's 
fair  market  value.  So  the  bill  will  put 
creators  back  on  the  same  footing  as 
collectors. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
differs  from  the  original  version  of 
last  term's  bill.  S.  2225.  The  new  bill 
Includes  provisions,  added  to  S.  2225 
when  it  was  being  considered,  requir- 
ing a  written  appraisal  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  donated  property: 
requiring  the  donee  to  confirm  that  he 
will  use  the  donated  property  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  donee's  tax-exempt 
purposes:  and,  basically,  subjecting  the 
increased  deduction  to  the  alternative 
mtniTniim  tax.  It  also  includcs  a  new 
provision  limiting  the  increased  deduc- 
tion so  that  it  applies  only  to  dona- 
tions to  "50-percent  charities"— orga- 
nizations like  public  libraries,  public 
museums,  and  universities.  These 
changes  improve  the  bill.  They  recon- 
firm its  puriKJse  to  preserve  America's 
heritage. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  similar  to 
this  bill  has  been  supported  by  many 
distinguished  Senators  and  by  such 
prestigious  groups  as  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities; the  American  Arts  Alliance;  the 
American  Association  of  Museums;  the 
American  Coimcil  on  the  Arts;  the 
American  Library  Association;  the  Art- 
ists Equity  Association;  the  Associa- 
tion of  Art  Museimi  Directors;  the  As- 
sociation of  Research  Libraries;  the 
Coimcil  of  Creative  Artists,  Libraries, 
and  Museums;  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Universities:  the  National  Ass- 
soclation  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities;  the  National  Assembly  of 
State  Arts  Agencies;  and  many  others. 
For  years,  we  all  have  worked  to  end 
the  tax  inequity  that  threatens  our 
national  heritage.  Today,  as  this  legis- 
lation and  companion  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Downey  in  the  House  is 
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of,  the  performance  of  such  individual's 
duties  as  such  an  officer  or  employee". 

SEC  S.  TREATMENT  OF  EXCESS  DEDUCTION  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  MINIMUM  TAX. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  55(eKl)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  alternative  itemized 
deductions)  is  amended  by  inserting  "deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  170(eK5)" 
after  "deductions)". 

SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  contributions  made  after  December 
31,  1983,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  strong  support  to 
the  National  Heritage  Resource  Act. 

This  important  measure  is  long  over- 
due and  will  help  to  end  the  flagrant 
discrimination  against  artists  in  our 
current  tax  laws. 

I  am  proud  to  join  Senator  Baucus 
as  a  sponsor  of  this  measure  in  the 
Senate  and  I  believe  that  artists,  au- 
thors, and  scientists  across  the  Nation 
deserve  the  benefit  of  this  legislation 
and  the  fair  tax  treatment  it  will 
mean. 

The  legislation  will  put  an  end  to 
laws  which  allow  collectors  of  art  to 
qualify  for  tax  deductions  for  works 
they  contribute  to  charity  but  exclude 
the  artists  who  created  these  works 
from  taking  the  same  tax  deduction. 
The  measure  also  incorporates  over- 
sight provisions  which  define  the  use 
and  application  of  the  deduction.  Pro- 
visions which  require  a  qualified  writ- 
ten appraisal  and  stipulate  that  such 
deductions  are  subject  to  the  alterna- 
tive TPi"<m"'"  tax  will  insure  compli- 
ance with  Congress*  intent  to  insure 
equity  for  artists  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

The  National  Heritage  Resource  Act 
will  also  encourage  the  donation  of  im- 
portant cultural  and  historical  manu- 
scripts and  works  of  art  to  museums 
and  cultural  institutions  which  have 
the  capacity  to  preserve  such  works 
and  make  them  available  to  the  public 
for  exhibition  and  research.  Donation 
of  creative  work  has  diminished  since 
1969  when  the  tax  laws  were  changed 
to  include  the  existing  discriminatory 
provisions.  As  a  result,  public  access  to 
works  by  living  artists  and  authors  has 
been  greatly  limited. 

Legislation  to  correct  this  inequity 
in  our  tax  code  is  long  overdue,  and  I 
hope  that  this  measure  will  receive  the 
prompt  enactment  it  deserves. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Senate's  action 
on  this  measure  reflects  a  new  aware- 
ness of  Federal  responsibility  to  the 
arts  in  other  critical  areas,  including 
adequate  funding  of  the  public  agen- 
cies established  to  support  a  full  range 
of  artistic  endeavors. 

True  support  for  the  arts  requires  a 
breadth  of  vision  adequate  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  preserving  the  Nation's  artis- 
tic heritage  and  encouraging  excel- 
lence in  the  arts  in  the  generations  to 
come. 


This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
in  that  direction  and  I  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  support  it.* 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  Senator  Baucus 
in  sponsoring  the  National  Heritage 
Resource  Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation  is  essential  to  asstire 
that  the  works  of  artists  and  authors 
wiU  be  available  to  the  American 
public  in  future  years  in  museums,  art 
galleries,  and  libraries. 

This  objective  would  be  achieved  by 
permitting  authors  and  artists  to  claim 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  fair 
market  value  of  works  which  they 
donate  to  museums,  libraries,  and 
similar  institutions. 

This  is  not  a  new  or  radical  idea. 
Indeed,  such  tax  deductions  were  per- 
mitted until  1969  when  the  Congress 
as  part  of  a  broad  package  of  tax  re- 
forms limited  the  tax  deduction  for 
artists  and  authors  to  the  cost  of  the 
materials  used  in  creating  their  work. 
Thus,  an  author  who  donated  the 
original  manuscript  of  a  major  work  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  scholars,  could  deduct 
only  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  he 
wrote,  even  though  private  collectors 
might  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
manuscript. 

The  impact  of  the  1969  change  in 
the  Tax  Code  has  been  dramatic  and 
dreadful.  The  flow  of  donated  works 
by  authors  and  artists  has  almost  com- 
pletely dried  up.  For  example,  during 
the  decade  of  the  1960's,  authors  do- 
nated 1,200  manuscripts  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  During  the  1970's,  after 
the  change  in  the  tax  code,  only  50 
manuscripts  were  donated. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  other  li- 
braries, galleries,  and  museums  across 
the  coimtry.  These  institutions,  with 
limited  funds,  must  now  compete  with 
private  collectors  to  purchase  works  of 
art  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The 
result  is  that  much  of  the  cultural  her- 
itage of  our  time,  our  cultural  legacy 
to  future  generations,  is  disappearing, 
in  many  cases  permanently,  into 
closed  private  collections. 

The  current  tax  law  creates  a  para- 
doxical situation  in  which  a  private 
collector  who  pays  $20,000  for  a  work 
of  art  may  claim  the  full  $20,000  as 
tax  deduction  if  he  donates  the  work 
to  an  institution.  But  if  the  artist  him- 
self were  to  donate  the  work  of  art  he 
would  be  permitted  to  deduct  only  the 
few  dollars  he  spent  for  materials. 

There  are  those  who  criticize  the 
proposed  market-value  deduction  as  an 
unwarranted  Government  subsidy  to 
artists  and  authors.  In  my  view,  how- 
ever, the  current  tax  law  Imposes  an 
unfair  penalty  on  artists  and  authors. 
The  real  benefit  of  the  proposed  fair- 
market  tax  deduction  would  go  to  the 
American  people  who  would  be  given 
access  to  the  best  of  cultural  works  of 
our  time. 


This  change  in  the  Tax  Code  was 
among  the  principal  recommendations 
of  the  President's  task  force  on  the 
arts  and  humanities.  The  task  force 
concluded  that  provisions  of  the  Ek;o- 
nomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  would 
result  in  a  continuing  decline  of  pri- 
vate support  for  cultural  institutions. 
To  counter  this  trend,  the  task  force 
made  several  recommendations,  in- 
cluding the  proposal  that  artists,  writ- 
ers, and  composers  should  received 
"the  same  tax  treatment,  as  a  result  of 
the  charitable  contribution  of  their 
work,  available  to  a  collector  or  other 
donor  giving  a  purchased  work  or 
manuscript." 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the  1969 
change  in  the  tax  law  was  a  mistake.  It 
should  be  corrected  by  enactment  of 
the  legislation  introduced  today.* 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Gortow): 
S.  428.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
on  economically  strategic  technologies 
and  to  identify  and  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  technologies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

ECOHOHICALLY  STRATEGIC  IKDnSTHIAL 
RESEARCH  Ain>  DEVELOFlCEirr  ACT 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  that  has  application 
to  the  high  technology  industry, 
which  is  receiving  more  and  more  at- 
tention. It  is  referred  to  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Strategy  Industrial  Research 
and  Development  Act.  I  apologize  for 
the  title,  but  we  could  not  do  any 
better.  I  introduce  it  on  behalf  of 
myself    and    Senators    Riegle    and 

GOHTON. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation's  techno- 
logical capability  has  been  the  key  to 
our  economic  progress  in  recent  times. 
Today  our  continued  progress  and 
long-term  economic  health  are  in 
danger.  Those  of  you  who  remember 
the  story  of  the  grasshopper  and  the 
ants  should  understand  why  the 
United  States  must  act  now  to  keep  its 
high  technology  industry  healthy.  As 
you  may  recall,  the  ants  worked  long 
and  hard  preparing  for  the  winter. 
Meanwhile,  the  grasshopper  loafed 
along,  enjoying  the  good  life.  When 
the  winter  arrived,  the  ants  were 
ready  for  it.  But  the  grasshopper 
found  himself  out  in  the  cold,  hungry 
and  shivering,  and  depending  on  the 
ants'  charity  for  survival. 

Today,  the  Japanese  and  Europeans 
are  the  ants,  and  we  risk  becoming  the 
grasshopper.  Our  auto  and  steel  indus- 
tries are  hurting  badly.  These  once 
formidable  American  industries  have 
lost  their  competitive  edge  to  Japan. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  no  mere  hap- 
penstance. For  years,  the  Japanese 
have  been  developing  their  heavy  in- 
dustry as  part  of  a  deliberate  national 
strategy.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
consumer  goods— televisions,  radios, 
cameras,  and  so  on— all  markets  that 


the  Japanese  have  captured  so  devas- 
tatingly. 

I  would  guess  that  95  percent  of  the 
cameras  that  are  precluded  from  en- 
tering this  Chamber  were  built  in 
Japan. 

The  next  arena  is  high  technology. 
Technology  is  important  as  a  source  of 
future  markets  and  as  a  means  to  turn 
around  basic  industry.  The  Japanese, 
the  French,  and  many  other  industri- 
alized nations  are  vigorously  challeng- 
ing U.S.  dominance  in  high  technology 
markets.  They  are  pooling  vast  govern- 
ment and  industry  resources  in  target- 
ed technology  development  programs 
to  build  new  high-tech  industries  in 
computers,  robotics,  fiberoptics.  bio- 
technology, and  others. 

Yesterday,  I  was  in  New  York,  at  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  which  was  looking  at  the 
issue  of  how  you  get  the  United  States 
to  begin  worrying  about  Its  competi- 
tiveness in  high  technology.  I  must  say 
that  even  though  there  is  a  lack  of  se- 
rious movement  in  Congress,  I  think 
the  critical  mass  of  concern  in  the 
countryside  has  flnaUy  been  achieved. 
While  the  competition  from  abroad 
intensifies,  we  have  been  reducing  an 
already  insufficient  level  of  Federal 
support  for  industrial  RdsD  here  at 
home.  Japan  is  planning  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  its  GNP  spent  on 
R^eD  from  1.94  percent  in  1974  to  3 
percent  by  1990.  In  France,  the  figure 
was  2  percent  in  1981,  but  it  plans  to 
reach    2.5   percent   in    1985.    In   the 
United  States,  our  percentage  of  GNP 
spent  on  R&D  has  dropped  from  3.1 
percent  in  1965  to  2.45  percent  today.  • 
But  only  1.66  percent  of  our  GNP  is 
spent  on  civilian  R&D.  In  order  to 
reduce  current  deficits,  the  admlnls- 
tvitlon  cut  nondefense  R&D  almost  20 
percent  In  the  last  2  years.  It  does  not 
take  much  to  conclude  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  going  one  way  and  we  are 
going  the  other. 

An  American  Associate  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  projects  a  drop 
of  25  percent  in  constant  dollars  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1983  and  1987.  The 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  called  for  $624 
million  in  cuts  In  domestic  research 
and  development  funding.  And  this 
year.  In  spite  of  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  hi-tech  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  and  calls  for  expanded 
NSF  spending,  the  President  Is  re- 
questing additional  cuts  of  $123  mil- 
lion overall. 

These  developments  are  a  matter  of 
concern  for  the  entire  economy.  They 
threaten  the  vitality  of  our  high  tech- 
nology industries  and  limit  the  capac- 
ity of  our  basic  industries  to  innovate 
and  improve  productivity. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  lead  to  a  course  of  action 
for  meeting  these  new  challenges.  Our 
proposal  calls  upon  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Engineering,  and  the  Institute 


of  Medicine  to  draw  upon  the  exper- 
tise of  their  members,  representing 
both  private  industry  and  academics, 
to  identify  economically  strategic 
technologies.  These  are  technologies 
which  offer  great  potential  economic 
benefit,  but  whose  development  is  en- 
dangered by  the  targeted  R&D  efforts 
of  our  competitors. 

For  each  economically  strategic 
technology,  a  technology  development 
program  would  be  recommended.  Such 
a  program  would  identify  the  industry, 
university  and  Government  resources 
necessary  to  maximize  the  potential 
for  successful  development  of  a  par- 
ticular technology.  In  effect,  the  legis- 
lation would  produce  an  appropriate 
partnership  for  development  of  each 
targeted  technology. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  budget- 
ary authority  so  the  President  could 
Implement  recommended  technology 
development  programs  quickly. 

This  legislation  would  achieve  sever- 
al purposes: 

First,  it  would  maximize  the  role  of 
the  private  and  academic  research 
community,  the  people  closest  to  the 
problem.  This  bill  is  not  an  effort  to 
substitute  a  Government  decision  for 
that  of  the  marketplace.  It  is  an  effort 
to  survey  the  marketplace  and  take 
stock  of  where  we  stand.  With  this 
knowledge  in  hand,  this  group  will  be 
ideally  situated  to  recommend  an  im- 
plementation program  for  the  desig- 
nated technologies  that  will  work. 

Second,  it  would  pool  the  best  avail- 
able data  on  R&D  efforts  here  and 
.  abroad  and  provide  the  most  compre- 
hensive    comparative     analysis     any- 
where of  those  efforts. 

Third,  it  would  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  international  competitive 
strategy  in  assessing  the  potential  of 
technology  development  programs. 
Such  an  approach  looks  at  the  com- 
petitive forces  surrounding  individual 
industries  and  develops  an  approach 
that  best  exploits  our  own  compara- 
tive advantages.  This  bill  uses  a  case- 
by-case  approach  for  each  designated 
strategic  technology,  thus  avoiding  the 
difficulties  of  trying  to  fashion  a 
single  government  program  that  would 
respond  to  such  varied  Industrial  cir- 
cumstances. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  a  forum  for 
assessing  the  best  mix  of  public  and 
private  investment  to  maximize  the 
potential  for  successful  technological 
development.  This  feature  would  fur- 
ther the  important  goal  of  developing 
Government-business  partnerships  to 
face  economic  challenges.  This  avoids 
a  new  bureaucracy.  It  utUizes  existing 
institutions  to  begin  a  process  that  will 
both  build  a  consensus  on  where  our 
efforts  should  be  concentrated,  and 
develop  workable  implementation  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth,  by  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  nondefense  research  and  de- 
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velopment  f  indlng.  the  bill  would  en- 
hmnce  our  c  ipacity  to  implement  spe- 
cific techiDlogy  development  pro- 
gnms  quickly  while  still  maintaining 
congressioni  1  and  administration  over- 
sight. 

Industry  lesources  will  be  identified 
and  the  are  is  where  additional  effort 
is  necessars  pinpointed.  Educational 
institutions  an  be  called  on  to  provide 
essential  1  kboratory  facilities  or 
trained  perionnel.  Government  may 
be  required  o  provide  additional  R&D 
funding  tlun  >ugh  one  of  many  existing 
nondefense  ndustrial  R&D  programs. 
The  technilogy  development  pro- 
grams may  i  Jso  call  for  new  tax  treat- 
ment, purch  asing  procedures,  or  some 
other  form  >f  policy  action.  Emphasis 
on  the  teclinology  development  pro- 
gram will  be  on  what  works  best. 

Most  imitortant,  this  legislation 
would  signil  that  our  country  has 
every  intern  ion  of  exercising  techno- 
logical leadership  in  the  rapidly 
changing  i  lobal  economy  of  the 
future.  ClcEU-ly.  this  legislation  is 
badly  neede  1.  Consider  the  case  of  the 
OTE  laboratories  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
OTE  has  b<  en  a  leading  developer  of 
new  ceramii;  technologies  that  could 
give  birth  U  a  new  generation  of  vehi- 
cle engines  vith  higher  efficiency  and 
great  fuelfsaving  capability.  The 
United  Stat^  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
developmen .  of  this  technology,  with 
the  efforts  i  tf  private  industry  supple- 
mented by  t  le  research  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  En<  rgy  and  the  National  Aer- 
onautics an(  Space  Administration. 

But  the  w  ministration  has  proposed 
major  cutbt  cks  in  these  Crovemment 
programs.  '  lie  timing  could  not  be 
worse.  Japi  n's  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trad<  and  Industry  is  launching 
a  10-year.  $<  \0  million  program  in  con- 
cert with  IS  companies  that  target  ce- 
ramics R&I  as  a  top  national  priority. 

This  ston  is  being  repeated  in  one 
technologic)  1  field  after  another  as  a 
result  of  the  estimated  25-percent  re- 
duction in  ( ivllian  R&D  advocated  by 
the  administration.  In  the  burgeoning 
industries  o '  robotics,  fifth  generation 
computers  iind  biotechnology,  among 
others,  we  i  ire  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
tremendous!  technological  advantages 
that  could  kost  our  economy  greatly. 
The  Japanese  have  mounted  a  $500 
million  alUiince  between  government 
and  industiy  for  developing  a  fifth- 
generation  ( omputer.  Most  knowledge- 
able observ<  rs  estimate  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  spmdlng  from  3  to  10  times 
as  much  ts  the  United  States  on 
robotics  an<  related  research.  The  ex- 
amples go  o  1  and  on. 

I  would  al  so  like  to  note  that  Repre- 
Skorge  Brown,  distin- 
of  the  House  Com- 
Science  and  Technology, 
Qtroduced  this  bill  in  the 
House  of  R  epresentatives  as  well.  His 
leadership  i  long  with  other  colleagues 
in  the  Hoilse.  together  with  our  ef- 


sentative 
guished  member 
mittee   on 
today  has 


forts  in  this  Chamber  can  insure  that 
we  take  action  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  take  a  big  step  forward  on  the 
path  to  regaining  our  technological 
edge. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  arti- 
cles adding  further  documentation  on 
the  need  for  this  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  well  as  the  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  31. 1982] 

THE  US'  Backslisx  »  R*D 

(By  Louis  B.  Fleming) 

Slipping  investments  In  civilian  research 
and  development  are  placing  in  jeopardy 
the  economic  strength  and  world  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States. 

That  Is  the  view  of  many  experts  in  the 
scientific,  engineering  and  business  commu- 
nities. 

"We're  laving  the  ffroundwork  for  inferior- 
itv, "  according  to  Simon  Ramo,  a  founder  of 
TRW  Inc.  "We  are  still  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  but  the  margins  are  slipping." 

Paradoxically,  the  risk  Is  rising  at  the 
same  time  that  overall  investment  In  re- 
search and  development  has  reached  record 
levels. 

"The  Reagan  Administration  is  committed 
to  maintaining  the  world's  strongest  scien- 
tific and  technological  base,"  according  to 
the  President's  science  adviser,  George  A 
Keyworth  2d. 

That  commitment  is  being  backed  in  the 
fiscal  year  that  began  Oct.  1  with  an  un- 
precedented (43  billion  in  federal  funds  for 
research  and  development,  an  increase  of 
almost  11  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
That  includes  $5.8  billion  for  basic  research, 
an  increase  of  9  percent.  Moreover,  since 
1980,  industry  has  outspent  government  for 
R&D. 

Total  spending  by  all  sectors  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  almost  certainly  will  surpass 
(80  billion,  up  from  a  National  Science 
Foundation  estimate  of  (77.3  billion  for  the 
preceding  year. 

But  behind  the  record  figures  are  facts 
that  have  raised  concern  rather  than  eupho- 
ria: 

Federal  money,  which  pays  for  close  to  70 
percent  of  all  basic  research,  is  being  shifted 
away  from  the  civilian  section  with  57  per- 
cent of  the  total  R&V  money  targeted  for 
defense  work  this  year.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has 
estimated  that  non  defense  BAD  federal 
funding  will  "drop  at  most  25  percent  in 
constant  dollars  from  fiscal  year  1983  to 
1987"  under  the  most  favorable  circimi- 
stances. 

Industry  has  focused  Its  R&D  funding  on 
short-term,  product-oriented  work  with  less 
than  5  percent  going  to  long-term,  basic  re- 
search, a  situation  that  is  improving  only 
slowly,  according  to  Solomon  L.  Buchsbaum, 
an  executive  vice  president  of  Bell  Laborato- 
ries, the  research  arm  of  American  Tele- 
phone lb  Telegraph  Co. 

The  United  SUtes  is  lagging  in  the  vitally 
related  area  of  translating  discovery  into 
useful  product,  a  failure  that  has  focused 
new  Interest  on  improving  the  long-neglect- 
ed technology  of  manufacturing  engineer- 
ing. 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come. 


"It  Is  clear  to  us  that  nowhere  nearly 
enough  is  being  spent  on  research  and  de- 
velopment," commented  Norman  A.  Robins, 
referring  to  one  of  the  oldest  industries, 
■teelmaklng.  He  is  chairman  of  the  research 
committee  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute and  vice  president  for  research  of 
Inland  Steel  Co. 

American  steel  companies  are  buying 
more  and  more  of  their  technology  overseas, 
he  said. 

In  robotics,  a  rapidly  growliig  new  indus- 
try aimed  at  improving  manufacturing  pro- 
ductivity, research  also  Is  lagging,  according 
to  Roger  N.  Nagel,  chairman  of  research 
and  development  for  Robotics  Internation- 
al, the  professional  organization.  He  is  also 
director  of  Lehigh  University's  new  robotics 
institute. 

"In  mechanical  systems,  we  are  not  doing 
as  much  as  we  could,"  he  said.  "In  sensors 
and  complex  controls,  we  are  on  a  par  with 
or  ahead  of  the  world,  although  in  some 
cases  we  are  doing  more  talking  where  they 
do  more  action,"  he  added,  calling  particular 
attention  to  national  R&D  programs  in 
France,  West  Germany  and  Japan. 

If  the  worst  lies  ahead,  there  also  are 
signs  of  slippage  now. 

Foreign  inventors  are  aocoimtlng  for  a 
rising  share  of  patenU  filed  with  the  UJ8. 
Patent  and  Trademarks  Office,  39  percent 
in  1981  against  26  percent  in  1970.  Japan  ac- 
counts for  almost  one-third  of  the  foreign 
patents,  according  to  one  study. 

Seven  of  11  antlbloUcs  developed  In  1979 
were  of  Japanese  origin.  By  contrast,  phar- 
maceutical research  in  the  United  States 
has  dwindled  in  recent  years  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  major  world  research  to  one- 
third,  according  to  the  working  group  on 
high-technology  Industries  of  the  Cabinet 
CouncU  on  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Furthermore,  impressive  as  the  dollar  in- 
vestment may  appear,  it  represents  a  decUn- 
hig  Investment  in  R&D  when  measured  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  reminded  earlier  this 
year  by  Nobel  laureate  Torsten  Nils  Wlesel, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  psychiatry 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Funding  fell  from  2.94  percent  of  ONP  in 
1964  to  2.27  percent  in  1981  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fimding  in  Germany  and 
Japan  was,  on  the  same  basis,  increasing. 

"The  obsession  with  short-term  payoff," 
according  to  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, "is  what  is  ruining  the  country." 

"The  Japanese  have  honed  production 
techniques,  neglecting  their  R&D,  and 
making  much  use  of  American  patents  and 
licenses  in  some  areas,"  another  industrial 
laboratory  expert  commented. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  a  shortage  of  engi- 
neers. 

"The  shortage  is  forcing  the  Industry  to 
focus  on  short-term  Issues  rather  than  in- 
vesting in  long-term  programs,"  Robert 
Henderson,  president  of  Itek  Corp.  in  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  testified  in  Congress. 

"As  a  result,  we  are  experiencing  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  technology  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  its  industrial  competitors. 
This  Is  leading  to  our  inability  to  maintain 
export  markets,  as  well  as  increasing  the 
flow  of  high-technology  products  into  the 
United  States.  At  a  higher  level,  it  raises 
questions  about  our  ability  to  maintain  a  su- 
perior technology  position  for  the  defense 
of  this  country." 

"Business  can't  take  advantage  of  new  de- 
velopments unless  it  has  people  on  Its  staff 
who  understand,"  Buchsbaum  of  Bell  Lab- 


oratories said.  "If  you  don't  Invest  b»  re- 
search you  can't  take  advantage  of  new  de- 
velopments." 

There  also  Is  a  growing  appreciation  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  been  neglecting  a  crit- 
ical element  of  productivity,  namely,  manu- 
facturing engineering,  according  to  Brans- 
comb  at  IBM. 

IBM  recently  announced  (50  million  in 
equipment  and  cash  granU  to  universities  to 
try  to  correct  this  neglect.  Westinghouse 
gives  (1  million  a  year  to  the  Robotics  Insti- 
tute at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Lehigh  University  in  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
opened  its  own  robotics  laboratory  in  Sep- 
tember. ,        ,    ^.  _ 

•If  you  have  really  high  technology  in  the 
factory  organization,  the  engineer  in  the 
factory  will  look  at  what  is  being  Invented 
and  be  able  to  say  how  it  can  be  put  to  use. 
Branscomb  explained.  d*.t^ 

"There's  enormous  pressure  to  use  R&u 
to  Improve  productivity  to  take  cost  out  of 
manufacturing. "  said  W.  Dale  Compton, 
vice  president  for  research  of  Ford  Motor 

Co.  . 

For  American  companies  in  high  technolo- 
gy past  investments  in  R&D  appear  to  have 
played  an  important  role  in  current  profits. 
Thus,  many  try  to  allocate  a  certain  portion 
of  revenue  from  existing  products  to  re- 
search efforts  that  they  hope  wlU  yield  new 
products  in  the  future. 

Bell  Laboratories  put  10  percent  of  its 
money  into  basic  research.  IBM  Is  investing 
(1.8  billion  in  R&D  this  year,  10  percent  of 
It  In  the  research  division  for  fundamental 
and  long-range  work. 


[From  Business  Week.  Sept.  21.  19811 
New  Ceramics  That  Cam  Take  on  Todgher 
Jobs 
The  intensifying  search  for  replacements 
for  strategic  metals,  which  are  either  dwin- 
dling in  supply  or  rising  in  price,  or  both,  is 
bringing  an  age-old  class  of  materials  into 
new  prominence.  Ceramics— made  essential- 
ly of  silica,  a  ubiquitous  sustance  that  con- 
stitutes 90%  of  the  earth's  crust-are  under- 
going  a  metamorphosis  that  promises  to 
make  them  lighter,  stronger,  and  more  heat- 
resistant  than  many  metals. 

Until  recently  ceramics  were  limited  to 
simple  applications— bathroom  fixtures,  pot- 
tery, and  cement,  among  other— because 
their  normally  brittle  nature  makes  them 
susceptible  to  fracture  when  subjected  to 
stess.  But  researchers  around  the  world  are 
now  learning  how  to  modify  the  natiiral 
properties  of  ceramics  and  made  sUlca  com- 
binations that  do  not  occur  in  nature.  These 
new  compounds,  in  conjunction  with  new 
molding  techniques,  are  transforming  what 
once  were  relatively  undistinguished  sub- 
stances Into  high-performance  materials. 
"Ceramics  Is  becoming  much  more  of  a  sci- 
ence." says  Pellegrlno  Papa,  technical  man- 
ager of  Coming  Glass  Works  Ceramics 
Products  Dlv. 

Industry  is  anticipating  a  wlndfaU  of  new 
materials  for  products  ranging  from  energy- 
efficient  auto  and  aircraft  engines  to  heat 
exchanges  and  ball  bearings.  "Hardly 
anyone  was  interested"  in  ceramics  10  years 
ago.  recalls  Roger  R.  WiUis.  manager  of  Ba- 
telle  Columbus  Laboratores'  ceramics  and 
materials  processing  section.  "But  there  are 
a  heck  of  a  lot  of  people  interested  now." 

The  market  for  ceramic  engine  compo- 
nents alone  would  total  (10  billion,  says 
James  I.  Mueller,  professor  of  ceramic  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Washington 
and  president  of  the  American  Ceramics  So- 
ciety. Demand  for  Industrial  heat  exchang- 


ers, one  of  the  first  commercial  appUcaUons 
of  the  new  generation  of  ceramics,  is  expect- 
ed to  be  equaUy  attractive.  "The  potential  Is 
staggering,"  says  Kent  H.  Kohnken,  ceramic 
product  manager  at  GTE  Products  Corp.'s 
Sylvania  Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Dlv.,  in 
Towanda,  Pa. 

Bad  strategy 
"If  we  don't  get  that  business,"  warns 
MueUer.  "somebody  else  will"- because  a 
global  race  to  develop  alternative  materials 
is  clearly  brewing.  "It  Is  obvious  that  we  are 
going  to  deplete  [metal  deposiUl  in  the 
earth's  crust. "  says  Glenn  W.  Brown,  chief 
of  research  and  development  for  Garrett 
Corp.'s  Torrance  (CaUf.)  AlResearch  Cast- 
ing Co.  So  the  fact  that  ceramics  are  as 
common  as  sand  makes  them  almost  inex- 
haustible. "It  is  very  attractive  to  be  able  to 
dig  a  hole  and  make  a  ceranUc."  says  George 
W.  Weiner.  manager  of  the  Energy  Systems 
Dlv.  at  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Much  to  the  chagrin  of  researchers,  the 
Reagan  Administration  seems  bent  on 
squandering  the  Impressive  lead  that  the 
U.S.  has  acquired  In  Industrial  ceramics. 
The  Administration  is  tightening  the  purse 
strings  on  nondefense  ceramics  R&D  pre- 
cisely when  other  countries  are  pouring 
funds  Into  these  areas  to  esUbllsh  future 
positions.  ,  , 

Japan,  for  example,  is  targeting  ceramics 
development  as  a  major  national  goal. 
"Japan  is  behind  other  countries  because  of 
a  lack  of  government  spending"  up  to  now, 
says  Yasukatsu  Miyoshl,  a  technical  official 
in  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  &  In- 
dustry's  Ceramics  Dlv.  So,  in  October,  MITI 
wUl  launch  a  10-year  ceramics  R&D  pro- 
gram under  which  it  will  distribute  (60  mU- 
llon  in  subsidies  to  a  consortium  of  15  par- 
ticipating companies. 

Already,  there  are  early  signs  that  tne 
US.  is  losing  momentum.  KBI,  formerly 
Kawecki  Berylco  Industries,  pulled  out  of 
ceramics  R&D  last  year  after  being  acquired 
by  Cabot  Corp.  The  company  had  been  de- 
veloping a  new  ceramic  compound  but 
backed  off,  explains  a  KBI  executive,  be- 
cause "there  was  more  development  work 
necessary  than  we  were  prepared  for."  And 
Norton  Co.,  a  leading  ceramics  maker,  is  di- 
verting funds  from  gasoline  turbine  engine 
research  to  more  "commercially  viable," 
short-term  applications,  such  as  pump  seals 
for  the  chemical  industry. 

High  resistance 
However,  other  major  UJS.  ceramics  pro- 
ducers—Carbonmdum.  Coming,  and  GTE— 
remain  vitally  interested  in  the  long-term 
potential  for  so-called  engineered  ceramics. 
This  is  actually  a  family  of  materials  includ- 
ing silicon  carbide.  sUicon  nitride,  and  amal- 
gams of  zirconla  and  magnesia— compounds 
that  generally  do  not  occur  in  nature  and 
which  exhibit  high  strength  and  heat- 
resistant  properties. 

The  term  "ceramics"  encompasses  an 
array  of  substances.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  broadly  defines  them  as  "inor- 
ganic, nonmetalllc  materials  processed  or 
consolidated  at  high  temperatures,"  usually 
comprising  natural  sUlcons  or  sllicon- 
oxygen-metal  compoimds  fused  together 
with  oxides.  The  definition  takes  in  every- 
thing from  cement  to  dlnnerware  and  plate 
glass.  .  . 

Up  to  the  time,  much  of  Japan  s  work  has 
been  centered  on  alumina  compounds. 
These  are  the  most  common  of  the  new  ce- 
ramics, but  they  are  more  brittle  than  the 
latest  engineered  grades.  Many  have  already 
been  commercialized  in  products  ranging 


from  semiconductor  packages  to  electror»ic 
filters  and  sensors.  For  example.  Murata 
Manufacturing  Co.,  In  Kyoto,  is  developing 
tiny  plexoelectric  ceramic  speakers;  because 
these  speakers  do  not  need  an  amplifier, 
MuraU  expects  to  seU  them  for  use  in  tele- 
phone receivers  and  computer-controlled 
synthetic-voice  output  devices.  And  nearby 
Kyoto  Ceramic  Co.  is  perfecting  single-crys- 
tal "bloceramlcs"  for  use  as  bone  implants 
and  artificial  teeth. 


Fuel  saving 
But  Japan  is  now  beginniiw  to  focus  on 
the  new  engineering  ceramics.  These  mate- 
rials can  be  so  heat-resistant,  compared  to 
the  strongest  superalloys,  but  engine  parU 
made  from  such  ceramics  can  run  several 
hundred  degrees  hotter— up  to  2,600  F.  Not 
only  does  thU  reduce  the  need  for  cosUy 
and  cumbersome  cooling  equipment,  but  it 
dramatically  Improves  fuel  efficiency  (page 
42J).  Japanese  government  planners  think 
that  this  could  eventually  mean  a  3%  de- 
crease In  Ja4>an's  annual  petroleum  con- 
sumption, worth  (1.6  billion  at  today's 
prices.  ^^    , 

The  U.S.  Energy  Dept.  is  just  as  optimis- 
tic. Officials  there  point  out  that  if  an 
engine  runs  more  efficiently,  it  also  pro- 
duces less  exhaust  emissions.  And  because 
the  new  ceramics  weigh  about  one-third  as 
much  as  the  superaUoy  metals  used  for  air- 
craft and  missUe  engines— primarily  cobalt 
and  nickel-based  steels— they  are  especially 
suited  for  aerospace  appUcations. 

Heat  resistance  obviously  is  a  major  sell- 
ing point  for  ceramic  heat  exchangers.  The 
Energy  Dept.  is  so  excited  about  the  poten- 
tial that  it  is  pumping  (1  million  into  a 
Technology  Acceleration  Program  to  pro- 
mote ceramic  recuperators  for  high-temper- 
ature furnaces,  particularly  in  the  metals  in- 
dustries. Users  can  get  the  units— developed 
by  GTE  Sylvania  with  Energy  funding— for 
free.  In  return,  they  must  pay  for  installa- 
tion and  auxiliary  equipment  and  promise 
to  monitor  energy  consumption  under  con- 
trolled conditions  for  six  months. 

More  than  100  of  the  recuperators  wlU 
soon  be  InstaUed  on  30  furnaces.  DaU  for 
the  first  unit  in  operation  point  to  a  total 
60%  energy  savings,  40%  of  which  Is  direcUy 
attributable  to  the  use  of  ceramics— in  this 
case  cordierite,  a  blend  of  magnesia,  alumi- 
na, and  siUca.  'So  far."  says  an  official  at  an 
Independent  agency  monitoring  the  use  of 
the  devices,  "they  look  real  promising." 

The  honeycomb-like  recuperators  recover 
heat  from  furnace  exhausts  and  use  this 
energy  to  preheat  the  combustion  air  flow- 
ing Into  the  furnace,  thus  improving  com- 
bustion efficiency.  Cordierite  Is  an  ideal  ma- 
terial for  heat  exchangers  because  It  has 
outstanding  thermal-shock  properties;  the 
material  can  be  heated  red-hot  and  then 
cooled  suddenly  without  danger  of  fracture. 
Pioneer 
Hague  International,  of  Portland,  Me., 
began  selling  huge  sUlcon-carblde  recupera- 
tors four  years  ago.  Its  systems  can  handle 
up  to  1  blUlon  Btu,  compared  with  only  2 
million  Btu  for  the  GTE  Sylvania  model 
that  Energy  Is  promoting.  Hague  President 
Paul  G.  LaHaye  points  out  that  a  key  ad- 
vantage of  ceramics  Is  their  ability  to  with- 
stand the  corrosive  attack  of  such  sub- 
stances as  the  alkalis  and  ash  given  off  by 
burning  coal  and  wood  chips. 

Overseas  companies  are  begiiming  to  ex- 
ploit the  high-strength,  wear-resistant  prop- 
erties of  the  new  ceramics,  too.  Germany's 
Annawerk  Karamische  Betriebe  and  Rosen- 
thal Glas  &  Porzellan  are  already  turning 
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Oarrett  Turbine  Engine  Co..  says  that  the 
^^^^.^    nnt^ntial    of    these    engines 


Says  Sedgwick:  "The  world  is  spending  too 
much  money  on  this  for  it  not  to  work  out. 


The  response  of  the  Government  was  leas 
than  lukewarm.  "The  Reagan  Admlnlstra- 
Mnn  has  concerns  about  too  great  an  in- 
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technique  borrowed  from  powder  metallur- 
gy, sintering  can  create  large  and  complex 
shapes.  The  goal  Is  to  come  as  dose  as  possi- 
ble to  the  "near  net  shape,"  or  final  fonn. 
during  fabrication.  This  reduces  the  subse- 
quent machining  and  grinding  required. 

All  the  major  17.8.  ceramics  companies  are 
striving  to  perfect  the  sintering  process.  In 
Japan.  Asahl  (Ham  claims  It  is  sraong  the 
fint  to  develop  a  commercial  technique  in 
whldi  ceramic  powder  is  shaped  and  sin- 
tered under  little  more  than  normal  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  As  a  result,  the  company 
asserts  the  process  Is  substantially  faster 
than  conventional  alnterlnc  operaUona, 
which  typically  required  aeveral  houra  of 
proeeaaing  at  preaaurea  up  to  1,400  paL 

Another  promising  technique  la  Injection 
molding,  already  being  used  to  produce  heat 
exchanger  oomponenta,  among  other  Itema. 
As  with  alntering.  it  offers  the  advantage  of 
cutting  down  on  expenaive  machining  re- 
quirements. 

By  most  people's  reckoning,  ceramics 
R*D  will  continue  at  a  fast  cUp-eapedally 
outside  the  VJS.  And  If  the  future  is  any- 
thing like  the  recent  past,  the  progrem  wiU 
be  rwnarkahle.  "In  the  last  two  yean."  says 
Paul  V.  Lombardl.  director  of  the  Energy 
DepC's  Automotive  Technology  Div..  "the 
state  of  technology  has  doubled  from  what 
was  done  in  the  previous  eight  years."  But 
some  UjB.  businessmai  worry  that  cutbacks 
now  in  federal  support  will  translate  a  few 
years  hence  into  a  situation  where  the  U.S. 
lead  in  ceramics  technology  wOl  be  slipping 
intoove 
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A  BACK  TO  POT  CBUMICS  n  CABS 

The  biggest  foreseeable  payoff  from  In- 
dustrial cerasBlcs  wlU  be  in  engines,  where 
the  materials'  heat  resistance  will  allow  en- 
gines to  run  hotter,  boosting  effideney  by 
as  much  as  one-third.  This  promise  of  dra- 
matic fuel  savings,  akmg  with  such  auxiliary 
benefits  as  cleaner  ■«««im««m  and  greater  du- 
rability, is  vawning  aggressive  ceramic- 
engine  research  and  development  procrams 
around  the  world.  Most  of  the  apendlnc  is 
for  development  of  key  ceramics  parts  for 
turbine  encines  Such  powerplants  elimi- 
nate pistons  in  favor  of  Jet-«nclne  prind- 
ples.  Kxpnts  believe  that  turbine  encines 
wQl  be  used  in  stationary  applications— driv- 
ing pumps  and  generators— by  the  end  of 
this  decade  and  in  trucks  and  autos  by  the 
early  lOOOs. 

All  the  major  IndustrialiMd  nations  are 
radng  to  get  in  on  the  action.  The  UJB.,  the 
world's  acknowledged  leader  in  ceramics 
technology,  got  an  early  start  with  turbine- 
type  engines.  The  first  projects  got  under 
way  during  World  War  n,  after  Intelllgenoe 
reports  from  Germany  warned  that  the 
Nasis  were  experimenting  with  ceramic 
components  for  a  remarkable  new  type  of 
aircraft  engine— the  Jet.  Interest  was  rekin- 
dled in  the  early  1970s,  when  the  world 
woke  up  to  the  coming  petroleum  shortage. 
Since  then  Washington  has  committed  $8S 
million  for  ceramics  IMtD. 

But  the  Reagan  Administration's  determi- 
nation to  cut  back  some  programs  and  elimi- 
nate others  could  Jeopardise  America's  first- 
place  standing.  If  Reagan  has  his  way, 
Washington  will  stop  funding  Joint  govern- 
ment-Industry programs  aimed  at  develop- 
ing ctHumercial  products— such  as  auto  en- 
gines and  heat  exchangers— and  focus  in- 
stead on  basic  research  and  Defense  Dept. 
applications.  "We  will  have  to  make  major 
changes  in  our  philosophy,"  says  Paul  V. 
Lombardl,  director  of  the  Energy  Dept.'s 
Autmnotive  Technology  Div. 


Congrem  prefers  more  modest  trimming, 
so  the  probable  outcome  will  be  a  compro- 
mise when  House-Senate  conferees  meet 
later  this  month.  Whatever  the  level  of  the 
cuts,  the  prevailing  mood  in  Washington 
gives  many  ceramic  proponents  the  Jitters, 
because  the  pruning  comes  at  a  time  when 
other  govemmoits,  wpecisHy  the  Japanese, 
are  throwing  more  musde  than  ever  into 
helping  industry  search  for  new  ceramic 
products. 

Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade  A 
Industry  (MITI)  Is  launching  a  lO-year,  $60 
million  program  in  concert  with  15  compa- 
nies that  targets  ceramics  RAD  as  a  top  na- 
tional priority.  MTTI's  planners  make  no 
bones  about  their  goaL  They  intend  to  catch 
up  to  and  surpam  the  VM.  "G«ierally 
speaking,  the  UJS.  is  far  ahead  of  us,"  la- 
ments Shougo  Shlmuxu,  chief  engineer  at 
Toshiba  Corp.'s  Metal  Products  Div.  "There 
has  been  much  more  money  for  research." 

Even  before  Japan  stamped  "priority"  on 
ceramics  research,  the  country  had  recog- 
ntaed  the  potential  of  the  materiala.  Under 
a  aix-year  project  started  in  1978,  MTTI's 
Agency  of  Natural  Resources  A  Energy  is 
spending  about  $100  million  on  development 
of  a  new  power-generating  turbine,  some  $9 
million  of  which  is  earmarked  — p*^»"r  for 
ceramics  R&D. 

In  the  VJB.,  the  biggest  projects  are  point- 
ed at  a  radically  new  type  of  Jetlike  engine 
for  cars  and  trucks.  For  decades,  U.8.  auto 
and  truck  makers  have  been  interested  in 
the  turbine's  potential  for  quiet,  vibration- 
free,  low-maintenance  performance.  As 
early  as  10  years  ago,  some  even  thought  it 
was  ready  for  commercial  use.  But  then  fuel 
enmomy  began  to  emerge  as  a  key  Issue, 
and  the  turbine  engines  available  then- 
built  entirely  of  metals— could  not  begin  to 
compete  with  diesels  on  this  score. 

Enter  ceramics,  which  will  allow  gas  tur- 
bines to  operate  at  temperatures  so  high 
that  their  effici«icy  wiU  approach  that  of 
diesels.  Conventional  "hot  iiarts"  made  of 
metal  luperalloys  can  operate  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  only  1,900  F— and  then  only 
with  the  help  of  costly,  heavy  cooling  sys- 
tems that  reduce  performance.  The  new  in- 
dustrial ceramics— including  silicon  carbide, 
silicon  nitride,  and  compoiuds  of  sirconia, 
slumliui,  and  magne8ia---can  run  at  alMut 
3,500F  and  do  not  need  such  cooling  gear. 

Teaming  up 

Four  major  government-aided  turbine 
engine  programs  are  under  way  in  the  U.S. 
imder  the  three-year-old  Ceramic  Applica- 
tions in  Turbine  Engines  (CATT)  project 
fiuided  by  the  Energy  Dept.  and  managed 
by  the  National  Aeronautlca  Sc  Space  Ad- 
ministration. CATE,  which  is  slanted  toward 
development  of  300-  to  400-hp.  engines  for 
heavy-duty  vehicles,  has  even  channeled 
funds  from  Washington  to  such  foreign 
companies  as  AnnaWerk  and  Rosenthal  in 
Germany  and  Toshiba  and  Kyoto  Ceramics 
in  Japan. 

Energy  and  NASA  have  also  teamed  up 
with  the  three  major  U.S.  auto  companies  in 
separate  advanced  gas  turbine  (AGT) 
projects  to  develop  prototype  car  engines  by 
1986.  These  programs  aim  to  create  a  100- 
hp.  engine  that  will  deliver  42.5  mpg  with  a 
S,0OO-lb.  auto  similar  to  the  Ford  Fairmont 
or  Pontiac  Phoenix. 

Unfortunately,  programs  aimed  at  com- 
mercial products  are  under  attack  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  so  progreaa  could  be 
slowed.  David  W.  Richerson,  ceramics  super- 
visor for  Garrett  Corp.'s  Phoenix  (Aria.) 


Oarrett  Turbine  Engine  Co..  says  that  the 
commercial  potential  of  these  engtaes 
hinges  on  continued  government  funding, 
since  there  are  stUl  many  bugs  to  be  worked 
out.  Adds  Richerson.  "I  do  not  see  the  nec- 
essary level  of  funding  avaUable  now. 

For  example,  the  White  House  wante  to 
slash  Energy's  AGT  budget  by  as  much  a* 
two-thirds,  to  $15  mllUon.  of  which  only 
about  $5  million  would  go  for  cerwalcs  re- 
search. And  even  that  amount  would  be  re- 
directed-to  generic  R&D  rather  than  com- 
mercial products,  since  the  Administration 
contends  that  private  Industry  should  un- 
derwrite development  of  products  with  com- 
mercial promises  and  recoup  InvestmenU 

through  the  new  tax  credits.  

However.  Energy's  Lombardl,  among 
others,  thinks  the  end  result  wUl  be  a  drop- 
off m  ceramic  auto  engine  development.  If 
the  funding  ceases,  he  *m™-  T"*..  V;°- 
leadership  role  will  go  down  the  tub^.  HU- 
lard  E  Barrett,  chief  engineer  of  mdustrtai 
gas  turbines  for  General  Motors  Corp.'s  De- 
troit Diesel  AUison  Div.,  anticipates  that  by 
the  end  of  next  year  the  Etoergy  Deptj 
CATE  and  AGT  programs  wlU  be  combined 
into  "an  obviously  reduced  effort." 

Defense  Dept.  programs  will  be  spared  the 
ax  Indeed.  Defense  will  spend  more  than 
$20  miUlon  from  1982  to  1986  on  a  powerful 
adiabatic.  or  heat-stablllzed,  engine  to  be 
buUt  by  Cummins  Engine  Co.  around  key 
ceramic  componenU.  It  will  power  mUltary 
vehicles. 

The  spinoffs 
Experts  stress  that  much  work  remains  to 
be  done  In  ceramic  turbines.  "These  thin^ 
are  stiU  experimental."  notes  Arthur  G. 
McLean,  manager  of  ceramic  materials  at 
Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Scientific  Research  Labo- 
ratory. Although  simple  worlting  prototypes 
have  been  built  by  several  companies, 
McLean  and  other  specialists  list  numerous 
areas  where  problems  remain.  Examples:  ce- 
ramics materials  purity,  evolving  a  scientific 
basis  for  materials  formulations,  manufac- 
turing process  controls,  and  general  durabU- 
ity  and  reliability. 

Meanwhile,  spinoff  appUcatlons-maiiUy 
products  that  are  less  critical  than  a  vehi- 
cle's main  engine  parts-seem  likely  to 
reach  the  marltet  much  sooner.  Auto  turbo- 
chargers  with  ceramic  parts  could  be  In  pro- 
duction within  a  year.  Another  near-term 
application  Is  coating  piston  rings  with  ce- 
ramics to  make  them  more  Impervious  to 
the  Increasing  sulfur  levels  in  dlesel  fuel. 

The  U  S.  Is  not  alone  In  Its  ceramic-engine 
quest.  Japan,  West  Germany,  England, 
Italy  and  Sweden  aU  have  launched  similar 
projecte.  most  of  them  subsidized  by  the 
government.  Kyoto  Ceramic  Co.  and  Isuxu 
Motors  Ltd.  In  Japan,  for  example,  are  using 
Mm  fimds  to  develop  a  ceramic  dlesel 
engine.  Italy's  Flat  already  has  built  bench- 
sc«ae  turbine  engines  with  ceramic  pre-oom- 
bustlon  chambers  and  Is  now  developing  ce- 
ramic piston  caps.  And  in  Sweden,  Volvos 
United  Turbine  subsidiary  plans  to  have  a 
prototype  ceramic  gas  turbine  running  by 

1983. 

So  it  seems  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
Industrial  ceramics  help  give  birth  to  a  new 
generation  of  vehicle  engines  that  will  wye 
billions  of  dollars  In  fuel.  The  next  step  will 
be  aircraft  engines,  where  development 
work  has  already  begun.  Britain's  Lucas 
Aerospace  Ltd.s  Fabrication  Div.,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  working  on  a  ceramic  gas  turbine 
flame  tube  for  the  Defense  Ministry. 
Gordon  Sedgwick,  a  Lucas  project  designer, 
is  confident  that  ceramics  wUl  win  out  for 
this  and  many  other  engine  appUcaUons. 


Says  Sedgwick:  'The  world  is  spending  too 

much  money  on  this  for  it  not  to  work  out. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  1, 1983] 

The  Stakes  A«  HioH  w  A  Race  Foa  Spied 

(By  William  J.  Broad) 
The  fastest  computers  in  the  world  are 
today  buUt  in  the  United  SUtes.  but  these 
symbote  of  American  ingenuity  may  soon  be 
found  only  In  museums.  The  Jai^ese  Gov- 
ernment last  year  unveUed  a  $200  million 
program  aimed  at  cornering  the  world 
market  in  supercomputers  with  machines 
1,000  limes  more  powerful.  „  .  .„ 

PredlcUons  of  an  American  decline  an 
voiced  by  academicians  and  sdentisU  who 
fear  that  the  race  for  supercomputers  of  the 
future  may  be  somewhat  lopsided.  Ttit 
Reagan  AdmlnlstraUon,  Ignoring  calls  for 
an  expensive  crash  program,  has  Invoked 
the  magic  of  the  market  place  and  the 
genius  of  lone  Inventors. 

The  stakes  In  the  gamble  are  high.  NO 
computer  is  now  powerful  enough,  for'  ex- 
ample, to  simulate  the  airflow  around  an 
entire  aircraft,  so  aerodynamic  designs  are 
often  put  together  in  piecemeal  fashion  or 
by  the  repeated  processing  of  two-dimen- 
sional slices.  The  first  country  with  comput- 
ers that  can  design  the  Pl*«e  as  a  whole  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  of  the  N^lraal 
Science  Foundation,  "will  undoubtedly 
produce  planes  with  superior  performance. 
So  too  the  Government  wanU  bigger  super- 
computers for  building  better  weapons, 
breaking  codes,  and  developing  new  sources 
of  energy.  

BETOHD  ALL  EX18T1MG  COMPUlEaS 

Pure  research,  with  Ite  unpredictable  re- 
wards also  needs  the  machines.  'The  prob- 
lems we  are  trying  to  address  could  not  at 
this  point  be  calcuUted  by  aU  the  comput- 
ers that  have  ever  existed,"  says  Vr.  Bruce 
Knapp.  a  physicist  at  the  Nevis  labor^ry 
of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Knapp  and  his 
coUeagues,  unable  to  afford  the  usual  $5 
million  to  $16  million  for  a  supercomputer, 
are  attempting  to  build  their  own. 

What  makes  a  computer  super  is  speed, 
not  size.  A  supercomputer  is  any  machtoe 
that  will  perform  at  peak  speeds  gretXeT 
than  20  mUllon  operations  per  second.  The 
best  models  now  available  will,  for  short 
bursts,  perform  400  million  operaUons  per 
second.  American  manufacturers  are  aiming 
at  a  billion,  while  the  Japanese  have  set 
their  sighte  on  10  biUlon. 

The  complexity  of  supercomputers  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  it  usually  takes  a 
small  army  of  regular  computers  to  feed 
them  problems  and  digest  the  results.  And 
their  complexity  U  Increasing.  The  worlds 
first  supercomputer,  a  custom-buUt  machme 
financed  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
ProJecU  Agency  and  retired  in  1981.  once 
computed  the  dynamics  of  airflow  around 
the  engine  of  a  rocket.  The  task  took  18 
hours.  The  macMnes  the  Japanese  want  to 
build  would  do  the  Job  in  about  10  seconds. 
How  America  is  to  retain  pre-eminence  is 
currently  a  topic  of  hot  debate.  ta"»  at- 
tempt to  counter  the  Japanese  offensive. 
American  sdentistt  have  written  ominous 
articles  and  lobbied  for  creation  of  a  crash 
program.  "Military  research."  wrote  a  group 
from  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory, 
"may  become  dependent  on  access  to  super- 
computers of  foreign  manufacture."  In  Jan- 
uary the  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
leased a  report  which  found  "alarming"  the 
evidence  that  the  Japanese  were  headed  for 
world  leaderahlp  and  noted  that  Govefn- 
ment    support    for    supercomputers    had 
waned  since  the  1970's  In  the  United  SUtes. 
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The  response  of  the  Govenmient  was  less 
than  lukewarm.  'The  Reagan  Admtalstra- 
tion  has  concerns  about  too  great  an  in- 
volvement by  the  Federal  Govermnent  and 
about  interfering  with  the  private  market," 
said  Dr.  Douglas  Pewitt,  an  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  PoUcy.  "The  pool  of  talent 
you  can  put  into  supercomputers  is  very 
thin."  he  added.  "There  are  fewer  than  a 
docen  people  who  rqjresent  the  intellectual 
kernel  in  this  area." 

Such  remarks,  conOng  amid  the  search  lor 
hefty  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget,  might 
■eem  to  be  mere  rationalizaUon.  But  the 
case  of  Dr.  Seymour  R.  Cray  lends  weight  to 
that  kind  of  generalization. 


FASTEST  OP  THE  PAST 

Dr  Cray  is  the  founder  and  continuing 
force  behind  Cray  Research,  a  company  in 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  that  currently  makM 
the  fastest  computers  in  the  wortd-.^T; 
Cray's  first  supercomputer,  InstaUed  ml»TB 
and  known  as  the  Cray-1,  packed  360.000  sO- 
Icon  chips  Into  a  «>ace  a  lltUe  bigger  than  a 
telephone  booth. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  the  raw 
speed  of  computers  has  approximately  dou- 
bled each  year,  mainly  because  of  the 
shrinking  size  of  micro-electronic  chips. 
With  supercomputers,  the  trick  is  to  keep 
the  chips  dose  together  so  ss  to  limit  to  the 
lowest  possible  level  the  time  It  takes  elec- 
tric pulses  to  zip  among  them.  It  is  Uterally 
a  struggle  with  the  speed  of  light.  Because 
of  the  compact  arrangement,  supercom- 
puters tend  to  be  smaUer  than  their  less 
powerful  cousins.  What  Dr.  Cray  accom- 
plished was  a  unprecedented  assault  on  the 
speed-of -light  barrier  by  pa(*lng  more  chips 
Into  a  tinier  space  than  ever  before.  One 
result  of  such  dense  packing  was  concentra- 
tion of  the  computer's  waste  heat,  which 
had  to  be  removed  by  large  refrlgeraUon 

units  lest  the  chips  bum  up.  

The  Cray  company,  which  has  grown  from 
a  homespun  operation  Into  a  corporate  com- 
plex of  1.300  people,  is  watching  JV^Pf^ 
progress  quite  closely.  "We  are  not  shaking 
in  our  shoes,"  says  Peter  A.  Gregory,  vice 
president  for  corporate  development;  At 
the  same  time  we'd  be  fools  to  i«no™  ^e 
chaUenge."  Last  year  Cray  spent  $25  million 
on  research,  about  19  percent  of  Us  reve- 
nues. Mr.  Gregory  says  that  «.  Crajr  am 
keep  getting  the  best  slUcon  chips,  it  wiU 
hold  fast  to  the  world  title. 

Despite  the  company's  multimillion-dollar 
pursuit  of  faster  machines,  the  heart  of  ite 
research  empire  Is  occupied  by  one  person. 
Dr  Cray  practices  the  art  of  creating  super- 
computers not  with  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
puter or  teams  of  speciallste  but  with  pads 
of  8Vk  by  11-lnch  paper.  His  main  require- 
ment Is  solitude,  which  he  often  finds  by 
working  from  3  PJ4.  untO  midnight. 

A  HIGH-KISK  BOSimSS 

Only  two  American  companies  make  su- 
percomputers, and  Cray  Is  the  only  compa- 
ny In  the  world  that  markets  them  exclu- 
sively. Together  they  have  sold  some  60  ma- 
chines. It  Is  a  high-risk  business,  according 
to  the  Auerbach  Corporation,  which  pub- 
lishes reviews  of  computer  technology^For 
every  new  supercomputer  vendor,""  it  writes, 
"there  is  a  new  ex-vendor." 

Yet  demand  for  new  machines  is  growmg. 
Until  a  few  years  ago.  the  frontiers  of  sci- 
ence were  adequately  equipped  with  fast 
computers,  according  to  Dr.  Leon  M.  Leder- 
man  director  of  the  Fermi  National  Accel- 
erator Laboratory  In  BaUvia,  111.  -Suddenly 
lote  of  people  realized  we  needed  computers 
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(5)  intensive  targeted  research  and  devel- 
opment plans  of  other  countries  are  shifting 
technological  advantage  overseas  in  selected 
fields  and  may  limit  development  of  valua- 
ble long-term  technology  markets  by  United 
States  industry: 

(6)  the  development  of  economically  stra- 
tegic technologies,  in  areas  including  micro- 
electronics, materials  development,  biotech- 
nology robotics,  manufacturing  processes, 
and  artificial  intelligence,  offers  great  po- 
tential benefits  to  the  economy: 

(7)  the  riskiness  of  long-term  research  and 
development  efforts  and  the  growth  of  for- 
eign research  and  development  programs  re- 
quire a  vigorous  Federal  role  in  technology 
development; 

(8)  assessing  the  adequacy  of  current  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  activities  and 
spending  priorities  requires: 

A.  identification  of  economically  strategic 
technologies  by  the  science  and  engineering 
community: 

B.  reliable  assessment  of  research  and  de- 
velopment activity  in  other  countries  on 
economically  strategic  technologies: 

C.  assessment  of  efforts  in  the  United 
States,  including  industrial,  susademlc,  non- 
profit. State,  Federal,  defense,  and  nonde- 
fense  research  and  development  activity: 
and 

D.  consideration  of  competitive  strategy  in 
attaining  maximum  benefit  from  develop- 
ment of  economically  strategic  technologies: 

(9)  a  plan  for  the  development  of  economi- 
cally strategic  technologies  can  best  be  de- 
veloped by  industry,  the  academic  communi- 
ty, and  government,  with  each  committing 
appropriate  resources  to  maximize  the  po- 
tential for  successful  development:  and 

(10)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in- 
cluding the  Institute  of  Medicine,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  science  and  engineering 
community,  including  members  from  indus- 
try, educational  institutions,  and  govern- 
ment, and  are  well  suited  to  identify  eco- 
nomically strategic  technologies  and  recom- 
mend technology  development  plans. 

Section  3.  Purpose— This  section  sets 
forth  five  purposes  for  this  act: 

(1)  develop  a  widespread  consensus  within 
the  industrial  and  academic  research  com- 
munity as  to  what  technologies  are  eco- 
nomically strategic  for  development: 

(2)  collect  the  best  available  data  on  re- 
search and  development  efforts  on  economi- 
cally strategic  technologies  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  and  provide  an  authorita- 
tive comparative  analysis  of  the  efforts; 

(3)  create  a  forum  for  the  formulation  of 
technology  development  programs  which 
will  include  industry,  academic,  and  govern- 
mental efforts  and  resources; 

(4)  develop  technology  development  pro- 
grams that  include  consideration  of  the 
comparative  position  of  the  United  States 
and  appropriate  competitive  strategy  for  de- 
velopment: and 

(5)  authorize  appropriations  that  are  suf- 
ficient to  implement  such  programs. 

Section  4.  Sets  forth  definitions  for  this 
Act. 

Section  5.  The  Study  on  Ek:onomically 
Strategic  Technologies— This  section  in- 
structs the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  National  Academies  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, and  the  Institute  of  Medicine  to 
conduct  a  study  which  will: 

(1)  designate  economically  strategic  tech- 
nologies 

(2)  develop  technology  development  pro- 
grams for  each  designated  technology 


Section  8.  Functions  of  the  Research  Or- 
guiizations  in  Carrying  Out  the  Study.  This 
section  sets  forth  guidelines  for  the  conduct 
of  the  study 

Section  7.  This  section  sets  forth  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  8.  Authorization  of  Appropriation: 

This  section  calls  for  authorization  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
this  study  and  to  implement  the  technology 
development  programs  that  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  study. 

S.  428 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economically  Stra- 
tegic Industrial  Research  and  Development 
Act". 

PIHDIMGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  technology  development  is  vital  to  the 
United  States  economy; 

(2)  industries  engaged  in  technology  devel- 
opment contribute  greatly  to  economic 
growth,  have  a  growth  rate  twice  the 
growth  rate  of  total  industrial  output,  and 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  an  otherwise 
negative  manufacturing  trade  balance: 

(3)  technology  innovation  is  key  to  the  ef- 
forts of  basic  industries  to  improve  produc- 
tivity; 

(4)  United  States  technology  is  experienc- 
ing strong  competitive  challenges  interna- 
tionally which  have  resulted  in  a  world-wide 
decline  In  market  share  for  high  technology 
industries  in  the  United  States: 

(5)  intensive  targeted  research  and  devel- 
opment plans  of  other  countries  are  shifting 
technological  advantage  overseas  in  selected 
fields  and  may  limit  development  of  valua- 
ble long-term  technology  markets  by  United 
States  industry: 

(6)  the  development  of  economically  stra- 
tegic technologies,  in  areas  including  micro- 
electronics, materials  development,  biotech- 
nology, robotics,  manufacturing  processes, 
and  artificial  intelligence,  offers  great  po- 
tential benefits  to  the  economy; 

(7)  the  riskiness  of  long-term  research  and 
development  efforts  and  the  growth  of  for- 
eign research  and  development  programs  re- 
quire a  vigorous  Federal  role  in  technology 
development; 

(8)  assessing  the  adequacy  of  current  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  activities  and 
spending  priorities  requires— 

(A)  identification  of  economically  strate- 
gic technologies  by  the  science  and  engi- 
neering community: 

(B)  reliable  assessment  of  research  and  de- 
velopment activity  in  other  countries  on 
economically  strategic  technologies; 

(C)  assessment  of  efforts  in  the  United 
States,  including  industrial,  academic,  non- 
profit. State.  Federal,  defense,  and  nonde- 
fense  research  and  development  activity: 
and 

(D)  consideration  of  competitive  strategy 
in  attaining  maximum  benefit  from  develop- 
ment of  economically  strategic  technologies; 

(9)  a  plan  for  the  development  of  economi- 
cally strategic  technologies  can  best  be  de- 
veloped by  industry,  the  academic  conmiuni- 
ty,  and  government,  with  each  committing 
appropriate  resources  to  maximize  the  po- 
tential for  successful  development;  and 

(10)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in- 
cluding the  Institute  of  Medicine,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  science  and  engineering 
community,  including  members  from  indus- 
try,  educational   institutions,   and   govern- 


ment, and  are  well  suited  to  identify  eco- 
nomically strategic  technologies  and  recom- 
mend technology  development  plans. 

PURPOSES 

Sbc.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  develop  a  widespread  consensus  within 
the  industrial  and  academic  research  com- 
munity as  to  what  technologies  are  eco- 
nomlcaUy  strategic  for  development; 

(2)  coUect  the  best  available  data  on  re- 
search and  development  efforts  on  econor^ 
caUy  strategic  technologies  in  the  umted 
SUtes  and  abroad  and  provide  an  authorita- 
tive comparative  analysU  of  the  efforts: 

(3)  create  a  forum  for  the  f ormuUtlon  of 
technology  development  programs  which 
will  include  industry,  academic,  and  govern- 
mental efforts  and  resources: 

(4)  develop  technology  development  pro- 
grams that  Include  consideration  of  the 
comparative  position  of  the  United  St^ 
and  appropriate  competitive  strategy  for  de- 
velopment; and 

(5)  authorize  appropriations  that  are  suf- 
ficient to  implement  such  programs. 

DEPlllll'IONS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

(2)  the  term  "Academies"  means  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  (including  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  and  any  other  unit  of 
the  Academy)  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering. 

THE  STUDY  OK  BCOKOinCALLY  STRATEGIC 
TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec  5.  Within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  (including  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  and  any  other  appropri- 
ate unit  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences) and  the  National  Academy  of  Bngi- 
neering  under  which  the  Academies  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  that  identi- 
fies economicaUy  strategic  technologies  and 
plans  for  the  optimal  development  of  such 
technologies.  The  agreement  shaU  Include 
provisions  for  the  coordination  of  the  study 
between  the  Academies  and  a  committee  for 
making  reports  required  by  section  6(c). 

PUNCnOllS  OP  THE  ACADEMIES  IM  CARHYIMO 
OUT  THE  STUDY 

Sec  6  (a)  In  designating  technologies  as 
economlcaUy  strategic  technologies,  the 
Academies  shall— 

(1)  solicit  views  of  private  industry  and  ex- 
amine evidence  of  current  industrial  Initia- 
tives; j^ 

(2)  assess  the  economic  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  each  technology  including- 

(A)  a  description  and  estimate  of  potential 
market: 

(B)  job  creation  potential; 

(C)  socioeconomic  Impact; 

(D)  potential  for  declining  product  cost; 

(E)  potential  for  foUow-up  and  spinoff 
product  development; 

(F)  evidence  of  potential  widespread  in- 
dustrial application;  and 

(G)  potential  for  new  b»isiness  formation: 

(3)  determine  the  current  effort  for  tech- 
nology development  by  Federal  and  State 
government  Including  spending  levels  for 
defense  and  nondefense  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  nature  of  the  development  pro- 
gram, and  the  potential  for  transfer  of  de- 
fense technologies  to  nondefense  use; 

(4)  prepare  a  summary  of  existing  and 
projected  levels  of  research  and  develop- 


ment activity  by  private  Industry  for  each 
technology;  ,      ,      , __. 

(5)  determine  current  levels  of  research 
and  development  effort  by  foreign  nations 
for  each  technology  and  assess  the  stage  of 
development  and  the  competitive  strategy 
being  employed  by  other  nations; 

(6)  consider  the  competitive  potential  of 
United  SUtes  industry  for  future  marketa. 
the  relative  benefits  of  lead  versus  foUow-up 
development,  and  competitive  risks  involved 
such  as  the  potential  for  development  of 
over  capacity  or  external  (»sts: 

(7)  assess  the  technological  feasibility  of 
development  and  the  risk  for  each  technolo- 

"(8)  consider  the  necessary  time  for  devel- 
opment of  each  technology,  focusing  on 
technologies  with  a  medium-term  develop- 
ment horizon  of  five  to  eight  years;  and 

(9)  consider  the  potential  economic  bene- 
fit of  the  technology  and  evidence  that 
United  SUtes  Industry  will  faU  to  realize 
such  benefits  In  the  absence  of  an  enhanced 
technology  development  program. 

(b)  The  Academies  shall  develop  a  tech- 
nology development  program  for  each  tech- 
nology designated  as  economically  strategic. 
The  Academies  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  industry  and  aca- 
demic experts  to  make  recommendations  for 
each  such  program.  The  terms  of  compensa- 
tion for  expenses  or  service,  if  any.  for  such 
members  shaU  be  included  in  the  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  section  5.  Each  technolo- 
gy development  program  shall  describe  the 
strategy  for  development  and  recommend— 

(1)  participants  in  the  program  and  pro- 
gram responsibilities; 

(2)  levels  of  effort  and  financial  commit- 
ment  for   each   participant   and   program 

totals:  J  1.  J 

(3)  timeUble  of  milestones  and  budget 

outlays; 

(4)  appropriate  licensing  and  patent  ar- 
rangements for  participants  and  nonpartici- 
pants.  giving  equal  weight  to  fair  financial 
return  to  participants  and  wM  technology 
transfer  and  diffusion; 

(5)  policy  action  or  spending  required  oi 
the  Federal  Government,  Including  recom- 
mendations for  additional  Federal  funding 
financing  from  private  sources  and  a  desig- 
nation of  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to 
participate  in  the  development  program  and 
to  dispense  Federal  funds;  and 

(6)  methods  for  encouraging  participation 
by  smaU  business  in  the  technology  develop- 
ment program. 

(c)  The  committee,  esUblished  In  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
section  5.  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  TransporUtion  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  Interim  re- 
ports of  each  technology  development  pro- 
gram formulated  for  each  designated  eco- 
nomically strategic  technology,  an  annual 
report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  sum- 
marizing the  activities  of  the  Academies  re- 
garding the  study,  and  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  a  final  report  of  the  study  together 
with  recommendations,  including  recom- 
mendations for  legislation. 

ADMIHISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  7  (a)  The  Academies  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  consult 
with  such  represenUtives  in  the  business 
community,  educational  institutions.  Feder- 
al Stete,  and  local  governments,  and  other 
organizations,  associations,  and  individuals 
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as  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  or  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  independent 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Academies,  upon  request  made 
by  the  President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  or  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  any  Information 
such  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  study. 


AOTHOHIZATIOK  OP  APPR0PRIAT10H8 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  study  required  by  this  Act  and 
to  Implement  the  technology  development 
programs  recommended  in  the  study. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself. 

Mr.  BHADiiY,  Mr.  Imouyk,  and 

Bir.  RiBGLE): 
S  429.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  purpose  of  providing 
emergency  assistance  to  the  homeless; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

homeless  RELIEP  act  op  1983 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Homeless  ReUef 
Act  of  1983,  which  authorizes  $90  mU- 
lion  to  SUtes  and  local  municipalities 
for  food,  temporary  shelter,  clothii^ 
and  minor  outpatient  care  to  individ- 
uals who  are  homeless. 

The  need  to  discuss  homelessness 
and  hunger  in  the  United  States  is  a 
national  disgrace.  Yet  the  need  is 
there  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  What 
we  do  immediately  in  Congress  and  in 
our  l<x»l  commimities  can,  at  best, 
provide  only  emergency  relief  where 
major  surgery  is  needed. 

I  hope  that  after  aU  the  discussion 
in  the  last  couple  of  months  on  this 
issue,  there  is  finaUy  a  constituency  in 
the  Senate  to  do  something  about  it. 

We  used  to  think  of  homeless 
people,  as  one  person  described,  as  sort 
of  a  "bag  lady"  constituency.  But.  in 
fact  there  are  thousands  of  Americans 
today  who  roam  our  streets  looking 
for  shelter  and  who  are  in  that  situa- 
tion only  because  of  the  economy.  I 
think  we  have  a  responsibUity  to  do 
what  we  can  to  lessen  the  situation  of 
despair  in  which  those  people  fmd 
themselves.  ,  ^^    ^       » 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate, 
whether  in  my  bill  or  some  of  the 
others  being  proposed,  will  finally  rec- 
ognize the  responsibility  to  move  m 
this  direction,  and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  get  in  touch 
with  my  office  to  inquire  further  as  to 
the  details  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Every  winter,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans roam  the  streets  of  our  cities 
looking  for  shelter  from  the  cold.  We 
can  no  longer  delude  ourselves  with 
the  notion  that  the  homeless  are  a 
small  population  of  street  people  who 
dropped  out  of  society  with  no  desu-e 
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^    '  ^ ,       „„  H-n-fft  wrviee  or  other  awtetance    tain  jobs;   and  hag  prohibited  well- 

,i»  a*M*Mm  uMiA  cities  which  receive    money,  benerit,  aemce,  or  ovuer  "-  -     ~~««_r^  ..^^^..i.    fmm    iw^hinff 
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my  bill  be  printed  in  the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  429 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre$entativea   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled, 

SHORT  TITU 

SBcnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Homeleaa  AolsUnce  Act  of  1983". 
DsmnnoRS 

Sac.  2.  For  purpoaea  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "swiitince  to  the  homeless" 
means  the  provision  of  food,  temporary 
shelter,  clothing,  and  minor  outpatient  med- 
ical care  to  individuals  who  are  homeless, 
but  does  not  include  the  provision  of  money 
to  such  individuals. 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  wv- 
eral  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  poaaeasion  or  territory  of  the 
United  Statea,  and 

(4)  the  tenn  "United  States"  means  the 
several  Statea.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  poaseaaions  and  territories  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

oaAITTS  rOI  ASSISTAIKS  TO  TMK  BOMBLBS 

Skc.  3.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  maintain  a  list  which  ranks  all  States 
according  to  the  extent  of  States'  needs  for 
assistance  to  the  homeless.  The  Secretary's 
determination  of  the  extent  of  a  State's 
need  for  assistance  to  the  homeless  shall  be 
based  on— 

(A)  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  of— 

(i)  the  number  of  individuals  residing  in 
such  State  whoae  incomes  are  below  the  cur- 
rent poverty  level  set  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

(U)  the  number  of  individuals  residing  in 
such  State  who  are  unemployed  and  are  not 
receiving  tmemployment  compensation. 

(ill)  the  number  of  indlviduala  who  have 
been  evicted  from  residences  located  in  such 
State  during  the  2-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  such  determination  Is  made,  and 

(iv)  the  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  released  from  mental  institutions  lo- 
cated in  such  State  during  the  10-year 
period  ending  on  such  date,  and 

(B)  any  special  situation  or  condition  ex- 
isting in  such  State  which  affects  the  extent 
of  such  State's  need  for  aaaiitanre  to  the 
homeleaa. 

(2KA)  Not  Uter  than  SO  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  such  list  in  proposed  form 
to  each  State. 

(B)  During  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
such  date  of  submiaaion,  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  comments  from  any  State  with  re- 
spect to  such  State's  rank  on  such  proposed 
list. 

(C)  After  the  expiration  of  such  20-day 
period,  but  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  adopt,  taking  Into  consideration 
any  such  comment,  a  Ust  in  final  form. 

(3)  With  reapect  to  grants  made  in  a  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  the  list  adopted  under  para- 
graph (2XC)  if  the  Secretary- 

(A)  determines  that  such  modification  Is 
neceaaary  because  of  significant  changes  in 
the  relative  extent  of  States'  needs  for  ss- 
sistance  to  the  homeless  (measured  on  the 


basis  of  the  factors  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)},  and 

(B)  before  making  such  modification,  pro- 
vides each  State  with  adequate  prior  notice 
of,  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  submit 
comments  with  respect  to,  such  modifica- 
tion. 

(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to 
grants  made  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  not 
later  than  90  days  before  the  first  day  of 
the  fiscal  year,  with  reapect  to  grants  made 
In  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1983,  the 
Secretary— 

(1)  ahaU  determine,  on  the  basis  of  the  list 
currently  in  effect  under  subsection  (a),  the 
percentage  of  any  sum  appropriated  under 
section  7(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  involved 
which  each  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
as  a  grant  under  subsection  (c),  and 

(2)  shall  notify  such  State  of  such  deter- 
mination. 

The  Secretary  may  determine  that,  with  re- 
spect to  any  State,  such  percentage  shall  be 
aero. 

(cXl)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  sums 
appropriated  for  a  flscal  year  under  section 
7(a>  are  available,  the  Secretary  ahall  make 
a  grant  to  each  State  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  such  sums  and  the  percent- 
age determined  with  respect  to  such  State 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (bXl) 
If- 

(A)  such  State  submits  an  application  for 
such  grant  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary, 

(b)  such  SUte— 

(1)  agrees  to  allocate  70  percent  of  such 
amount  to  dtlea.  if  any,  in  such  State  with 
populations  over  250,000  on  the  basis  of  fac- 
tors similar  to  the  factors  specified  in  sub- 
section (aXl),  and 

(11)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
agrees  to  pay  to  such  cities  amounts  so  sllo- 
cated  to  be  expended  in  the  discretion  of 
such  cities  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
homeless,  and 

(C)  such  State  agrees  to  expend  the  por- 
tion of  such  amount  not  so  allocated  to  pro- 
vide asistance  to  the  homeless. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  a  State 
from  the  requirement  contained  in  para- 
graph (IXBXii)  with  respect  to  a  particular 
city  and  permit  such  State  to  expend  the 
amount  allocated  to  such  city  under  para- 
graph (IXBXl)  in  the  manner  determined 
by  such  State  for  purposes  of  providing  ss- 
slstance  to  the  homeless  in  such  city,  if — 

(A)  such  State  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  such  State  as- 
sumed, during  the  2-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  such  State  requests  such  exemp- 
tion, the  primary  responsibility  in  such  city 
of  financing  and  adminlstertag  programs 
providing  assistance  to  the  homeless,  and 

(B)  before  approving  such  exemption,  the 
Secretary  provides  such  city  adequate  prior 
notice  of.  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
sulmiit  comments  with  respect  to,  such  pro- 
posed exemption. 

(3)  If.  in  a  fiscal  year,  any  State  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  for  receiving  a  grant,  then 
the  amount  which  such  State  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  under  such  para- 
graph in  such  fiscal  year  shall  be— 

(A)  allocated  to  States  which  do  so  comply 
In  such  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centages determined  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (bXl),  and 

(B)  paid  to  such  States  as  a  part  of  grants 
made  in  such  fiscal  year  to  such  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall— 
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(A)  permit  States  and  dUes  whirfi  receive 
money  under  this  subsecUon  to  pay  su^ 
money  to  local  government  and  nonprofit 
organisations  to  provide  aasistanoe  to  the 
homeless,  and  ^  ^^,      ._ 

(B)  encourage  such  SUtes  and  dUes  to 
take  the  action  described  in  pazagra^  (1)  if 
such  local  govemmenU  and  nooproflU  <wgar 
niit*««»i-  admtnisUr  programs  providing  as- 
irit^»tw^  to  the  homeless. 

MATOmra  OBAIRS  roa  AMISXAMX  TO  TBB 
■Ol 


mcmey,  benefit,  serrioe.  or  other  assistanoe 
available  under  law. 


Sic.  4.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make,  to 
accordance  with  this  section,  matching 
granU  to  States  and  local  govemmenU  fw 
^e  purpose  of  enabling  such  States  and 
local  govemmenU  to  provide  aaristanoe  to 
the  homeless.  n*,.,^ 

(2)  Such  granU  shall  be  made  oompeUtlve- 
ly  on  the  bads  of  providing  aaslrtanw  to  toe 
homeless  to  areas  where  the  extent  of  U»e 
need  for  such  assistance  is  greatert.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  imder 
this  subsecUon  to  an  applicant  to  a  flscai 
year  may  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  money  which  such  ap- 
plicant agrees  to  provide  to  homeless  todl- 
viduals  to  such  fiscal  year,  and  

(B)  the  monetary  value,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  aasistanoe  to  the  hoa^eas 
which  such  applicant  sgrees  to  provide  to 
such  fiscal  year  (other  than  any  aasistanoe 
to  the  homeleaa  provided  with  amounU  re- 
ceived under  section  3).  

(bXl)  An  application  for  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  ahaU  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary  

(A)  not  later  than  80  days  afUr  the  ^e 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to 
granU  made  to  fiscal  year  1988.  and 

(B)  not  laUr  than  120  days  befwe  the 
first  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  with  reapect  to 
granU  made  to  a  fiacal  year  after  fiscal  year 

1983. 

(2)  Not  laUr  than  90  days  after  the  d^ 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to 
granU  made  to  fiscal  year  1983,  and  not 
later  than  90  days  before  the  first  day  of 
the  fiscal  year,  with  reapect  to  I»n»«™^ 
to  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1983,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  each  appUcant  of- 

(A)  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  such 
applicanfa  grant  application,  and 

(B)  if  such  applicant's  grant  appUcaUm  la 
approved,  the  percentage  of  any  sum  appro- 
priated under  aecUon  7(b)  for  the  fiacal  year 
tovolved  which  such  applicant  ia  enUUed  to 
receive.  ^ 

(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  sums  ap- 
propriated for  a  flscal  year  under  aeettmi 
7(b)  are  available,  the  Secretary  ahall  make 
granU  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiacal 
year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ahaU— 

(1)  permit  SUtea  and  local  goveramoiU 
widch  receive  money  under  subsection  (a)  to 
pay  such  money  to  local  govemmenU  and 
nonproflt  organisations  to  provide  aasist- 
ance  to  the  homeless,  and 

(2)  encourage  such  States  and  local  gov- 
emmenU to  take  the  action  deacribed  to 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  local  govemmenU  and 
nonproflU  organisations  to  which  such 
money  is  paid  admlniater  programs  provid- 
ing ssBlatar"^  to  the  homeless. 

XrraCT  OH  OTRKR  ASSISTAHa 

Sac.  6.  Any  money  received  by  any  State, 
local  government,  or  nonprofit  organiaaticm 
under  this  Act  and  any  aasistanoe  to  the 
bomelev  received  by  sny  individual  under 
this  Act  shall  be  to  addiUon  to.  and  not  to 
lieu  of,  any  grant,  contract,  payment,  loan. 


HOMSLBSS  ASSISTAHCS  ADVISOHT 

8K  6.  (a)  There  ia  estabUshed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Senrtcea  an 
advtsory  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Homeless  Aaristanoe  Advisory  Committee 
(hereinafter  to  this  seetton  referred  to  aa 
the  "Committee"). 

(b)  The  Committee  ahaU— 

(1)  study  the  problems  of  the  homeless  to 
the  United  States,  and 

(2)  make  recommendattooa  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  long  term  aolutioos  to  such  prob- 


(c)  The  Committee  ahall  be  composed  of  5 
members  as  follows:  ^    .._    ^ 

(1)  Two  members  appotated  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  mayor  of  a  dty  to  the 
United  Statea.  

(2)  Two  members  appototed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
chief  executive  officer  of  a  State.  

(3)  One  member  appototed  by  the  Prert- 
dent  who  ahall  be  the  head  of  a  nonprofit 
organintiiMi  which  is  directly  tovolved  to 
providing  aasistanoe  to  the  hameteaa. 

(d)  The  Committee  ahall  terminate  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act. 

ATrraoansTKni  or  AwaonuATioHs 
8>c  7.  (a)  Fbr  puipoaea  of  carrying  out 
section  3,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated— 

(1)  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19M.«nd 

(2)  such  sums  SB  may  be  neceaaary  fw 
fiscal  years  1984. 1986.  and  1988.     

(b)  rtx  purposes  of  carrying  out  aection  4. 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated- 

(1)  $40,000,000  for  flscal  year  l***."" 

(2)  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for 
flaeal  years  1984, 1985.  and  1988. 

(c)  For  purpoaea  of  carrying  out  aecOon  6, 
there  are  auUiorised  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  ss  may  be  necessary. 

By  Mr.  T80N0AS  (for  talmaelf. 
Mr.  CiAmroH.  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  MoTKiHAii,  and  Mr.  K«i»- 

HIDT): 

S.  430.  A  bill  to  prohibit  onployment 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
orientation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 


civn.  BiOHTS  act 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators 
Cbavstoii.  Packwood,  Mothihah,  and 
Kbridt.  to  introduce  legislation  that 
will  amend  tiUe  vn  of  the  1964  Civil 
RighU  Act,  which  prohibits  employ- 
ment diaerimlnation  based  on  sexual 
orientation.  This  law  already  bans  job 
diaerimlnation  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
race,    color,    religion,    and    national 
origin.  It  does  not.  however,  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  based 
on  sexual  orienUtion.  This  protection 
must  be  a  component  of  the  law  as  a 
basic  and  Just  tenet  of  clvU  righto.  Dis- 
crimination based  on  sexual  orienta- 
tion had  a  profound,  disrupting  effect 
on  the  Uves  of  those  citiaens  who  have 
been  stigmatiaed  by  such  bias.  It  nega- 
tively affecte  our  businesses,  our  mu- 
nicipalities, even  our  economy.  Exclu- 
sion from  certain  kinds  of  employment 
based  on  sexual  orientation  has  result- 
ed in  inadequate  remuneration  for  cer- 


tain Jobs:  and  has  prohibited  well- 
qualified  individuals  from  reaching 
their  full  potoitial  as  members  of  the 

work  force  and  as  dtiaens.        

Our  amendment  would  redress  the 
arbitrary  and  deplorable  discrimina- 
tion against  gay  people  in  onploy- 
ment.  It  would  prohibit  such  discrimi- 
nation and  provide  appropriate  legal 
recourse.  The  legislation  would  not 
grant  any  special  privileges  nor  make 
any  moral  Judgmento  about  homosex- 
uality. Considerations  in  ranploymmt 
should  be  affected  by  discrimination 
based  on  irrelevant  criteria  such  as 
race,  creed,  color,  sex,  and  so  forth.  In- 
clusion of  the  term  "sexiial  orienta- 
tion" is  a  matter  of  consistency  and 
simple  Justice. 

A  study  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  for  example,  showed 
that  over  16  percent  of  all  gay  people 
in    this    country    have    employmwit 
problems  and  over  9  peromt  lose  their 
Jobs  solely  because  of  their  sexual  ori- 
entation.  Without  legal  protections, 
such  a  person's  livelihood  is  Jeopard- 
ised for  a  lifetime.  This  causes  undue 
mratal  anxiety,  and  robs  the  commu- 
nity of  that  individual's  talenta  and 
productivity.   The   result  is  wasteful 
and  unjust,  and  without  awn^riate 
legislation  this  injustice  will  oimtinue. 
The    policy    of    nondiscrimination 
against  gay  people  in  «nployment  is 
already  a  well-tested  one.  It  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  some  but  the  fact  is 
that  this  issue  which  has  been  intro- 
duced before  by  myself  is  one  that  has 
received  a  surprising  amount  of  sup- 
port around  the  country. 

Over  40  cities  across  the  country 
now  have  local  ordinances  similar  to 
the  legisUtion  you  are  being  asked  to 
consider.  And  despite  the  dire  predic- 
tions of  those  that  oppose  the  legisla- 
tion, those  ordinances  have  worked 
well.  Nondiscrimination  in  employ- 
ment has  also  found  a  wide  acceptance 
within  the  business  community. 
Among  the  many  firms  which  have 
issued  nondiscrimination  statemento 
are  AT&T.  Dupont.  Ford  Motors,  and 

IBM 

Coiporations  which  have  stated  that 
they  do  not  discriminate  in  employ- 
ment on  the  basis  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion: ^  ,,  , 

ACP  Industries.  Addressograph  Mul- 
tign«)h.  Allied  Chemical.  American 
Airlines,  American  Brands.  Inc.,  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co..  American  Can 

American  Motors  Co..  AT&T.  AMP 
Inc  Bank  of  America.  Bell  and 
HoweU.    Bendix.    Bemls.    Bethlehem 

Steel  Co.  ^  ^  ,    „ 

Boise  Cascade  Co..  Bristol  Myers 
Co.,  Carnation.  Carrier  Co..  CBS. 
Celanese,  Chesebrough-Ponds  Inc.. 
Cincinnati  Mllacron. 

Citicorp.  Colgate-Pahnollve  Co..  Col- 
lins and  Aikman.  Conagro.  Congoleum. 
Control  Data  Co. 
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Coors 
tional. 
Hammer, 
Cyclops. 

Dana. 


( o..   Cominc.   CPC  Intema- 

Qrown     Zellerbach,     Cutler- 

Inc.   American   Cyanamid. 


Genej  co 


mours, 
Exxon, 
Perro  Co 

Plrestonie 
General 
General 
Co., 

Green 
Gulf  OU 
Inc. 
Hoover 

Inland 
Co.. 
Knight 

Kodak. 
Co..   Ully 
Co 


Dart.   E>ow.   duPont   de   Ne- 
Castem      Airlines.      Eaton, 
]  ^rchild.     Federal     Mogul, 
Pieldcrest  MUls,  Inc. 

Ford.    General    Electric. 

Fbods  Co..  General  Mills.  Inc.. 

Votors  Co..  General  Signal 


Hania 


Steel 


Kello  ig 


^iant  Co..  Greyhound  Co., 
2o.,  Gulf  and  Western  Ind. 
Mining  Co.,   Honeywell. 
Uiilversal.  IBM. 

Co.,  Joy  Manufacturing 
Co..  Kimberly-Clark  Co.. 
Ribder  Newspaper  Inc. 

Kippers,   Levi   Strauss   and 
and  Co.,   Louisiana-Pacific 
Loweiistein  and  Sons.  Inc. 
McDonalds.  McDormell  E>ouglas  Co.. 
Inc.,  Merck  and  Co.,  Inc., 
Mining    and    Mfg.    (3M), 
;:o.,  Monsanto,  Multifoods. 
Niitional   Can,   Natomas  Co., 
Norton  Simon  Inc.,  Ogden 
Oscar  Mayer  and  Co. 
Mlutual  Life  Inc.  Co.,  PhUip 
,  Pillsbury  Co.,  Potlatch 
Industries.    Procter    and 
Quaker   State    Oil.    Quaker 


Olink:  tift 


lie 


Rchm 


McGraw 
Minnesota 
MobU  Oil 

NBC. 
Norton  Co . 
Co 

Penn 
Morris, 
Co.,    PPq 
Gamble, 
Oats  Co. 

Republi< 
tional. 
Plough, 
Mfg.  Co. 

Standar( 
Inc.,    Sun 
TRW 
fomia. 

United 
nications 
Western 
Williams 

Those 
taken  that 

I   make 
companies 
Strauss, 
lines  can 
there  is  no 
so  as  well. 

Support 
mosexuals 
among  thd 
leased    in 
that  over 
favor  equal 
terms  of 

The  issu^ 
can  must 
based  on 
entation 
teed 
have 

ance.    Thi  > 
with  strong 
emment 
of 

tally  a 
the  law.  I 
Senators 

NIHAN, 


i  ill 


Steel,    Rockwell    Intema- 

&  Haas  Co.,  Schering 

S<lott.  Scovill.  SCM  Co.,  Staley 


matt  ;r 
noth  ng 


Amerio  s\s. 
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Brands  Inc.,  Sterling  Drug, 

Co.,    Texaco.    Time    Inc.. 

Un4)n  Carbide,  Union  Oil/Cali- 

Itterchants,  Warner  Commu- 

Inc,  Washington  Post  Co., 

^ectric,  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 

Witco  Chemical.  Xerox. 

companies   which   have 

position. 

the  obvious  point  that  if 
like     McDonald's.     Levi 
oil  industry,  and  the  air- 
on  to  something  like  this 
reason  why  we  could  not  do 


Co 

8  re 


tlie 
sgn 


for  fair  employment  for  ho- 
has  also  found  wide  support 
public.  A  Gallup  poll  re- 
November    1982    indicated 
>9  percent  of  all  Americans 
rights  for  homosexuals  in 
opportunities, 
is  very  clear.  Every  Ameri- 
tave  an  equal  right  to  a  Job 
or  her  ability.  Sexual  ori- 
a  constitutionally  guaran- 
of  privacy  that  should 
to  do  with  Job  perform- 
leglslation    is    consistent 
public  disapproval  of  Gov- 
i^trusion  in  the  private  lives 
The  issue  is  f  undamen- 
mitter  of  equal  rights  under 
nvite  my  colleagues  to  Join 

<  ^RAlf  STOM .    PaCKWOOD,    MOT- 

BC^fNEDT,  and  myself  in  our 


liis 

i; 


effort  to  end  this  form  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  430 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representativet    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed. 

EQUAL  nCFLOTMEirr  OrPORTUHITIES 

Sectioh  1.  (a)  Sections  703(a),  703(b), 
703(c).  703(d).  703(e).  703(j).  704(b),  706(g), 
and  717(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  n.S.C.  2000e-2  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(J).  -3(b).  -5(K),  and  -16(a))  are  amended 
by  inserting  after  "sex"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears a  conuna  and  the  following:  "sexual 
orientation". 

(b)  Section  717(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2000-16(0)  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "sexual  orienta- 
tion" after  "sex". 

(c)(1)  Section  703(h)  of  such  Act  (42 
UJS.C.  2000e-2(h))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "sex"  the  first  place  it  appears  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "sexual  orienta- 
tion". 

(2)  Such  section  703(h)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "sex"  the  second  place 
it  appears  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"sexual  orientation,". 

DKrarmoH 

Sec.  2.  Section  701  of  the  CivU  Righte  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  The  term  'sexual  orientation'  means 
male  or  female  homosexuality,  heterosex- 
uality,  and  bisexuality  by  orientation  or 
practice.". 

PROVISION  TO  PREVENT  If  ISINTERPRKTATION 

Sec.  3.  No  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  or  require— 

(1)  the  determination  that  discrimination 
exists  to  be  based  on  any  statistical  differ- 
ences in  the  incidence  of  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular sexual  orientation  in  the  general 
population  as  opposed  to  in  the  activity 
wherein  such  discrimination  is  alleged;  or 

(2)  the  fashioning  of  any  remedy  requir- 
ing any  sort  of  quota  for  the  activity  under 
which  such  discrimination  is  alleged  for  per- 
sons of  any  particular  sexual  orientation. 

RIGHT  OP  PRIVACT  PROTECTED 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  person  to  disclose  a  personal 
sexual  orientation. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Tsongas  in 
again  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit employment  discrimination 
against  gay  people.  The  measure  we 
introduce  today  is  identical  to  that 
which  we  proposed  during  the  96th 
and  97th  Congresses.  I  would  simply 
reiterate  the  statement  I  made  on 
those  occasions. 

I  have  always  opposed  discrimina- 
tion of  any  kind.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  treat 
gay  men  and  women  differently  from 
anyone  else.  Guarantees  against  em- 
ployment     discrimination      accorded 


other  citizens  should  protect  aU  citi- 
zens. 

My  opinions  on  this  matter  are  long- 
held  ones.  However,  I  would  wish  to 
again  acknowledge  my  debt  to  the  in- 
sights of  an  old  friend  and  sometime 
staff  member  of  mine,  Mr.  Robert  Liv- 
ingston. He  was  a  most  persuasive  pro- 
ponent of  ridding  the  law  of  any  bias 
against  sexual  orientation.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  my  1976  letter  to  Mr.  Living- 
ston on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  To  the  sadness  of  many.  Bob 
Livingston  died  in  1979.  I  am  pleased 
to  honor  his  memory  by  again  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  and  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

UJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  12. 1976. 
Robert  L.  Livingston,  Esq., 
The  National  Gay  Task  Force, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Livingston:  I  strongly  oppose 
and  have  always  opposed  discrimination  of 
all  sorts,  including  discrimination  against 
gay  men  and  women.  That  means  first  that 
the  Federal  CJovemment  should  treat  gay 
people  no  differently  from  anyone  else; 
both  in  its  employment  practices  and  in  the 
guarantees  extended  to  other  citizens  by 
Federal  law.  And  it  means  that  the  right  to 
privacy  of  all  American  citizens  must  be 
upheld. 

Feeling  as  I  do.  I  therefore  endorse  the 
aims  of  H.R.  5452  and  will,  at  the  appropri- 
ate time,  cosponsor  a  Senate  equivalent 
which  endorses  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level  which  would  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sexual  or  affectional  prefer- 
ence in  the  areas  of  employment,  housing, 
public  accommodation  and  all  publicly 
funded  programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan.* 
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By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  as  amended.  *o  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984,  1985, 
1986,  and  1987,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

CLEAN  WATER  ACT  AlCENDMENTS  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  These  amendments 
are  the  product  of  a  year's  work.  On 
February  5,  1982.  the  Environmental 
Pollution  Subcommittee  began  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  nonconstruction 
grant-related  portions  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Seven  subcommittee  hear- 
ings were  held  throughout  the  year. 
The  basic  conclusion  that  the  subcom- 
mittee was  left  with  is  that  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  sound.  There  have  been 
some  problems  with  time  delays,  but 
that  is  a  product  of  a  cumbersome  reg- 
ulatory review  process.  The  problem  is 
not  with  the  statute. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Clean  Water  Act  could 
be  dealt  with  but  unfortunately  we 
ran  out  of  time.  This  year,  however,  I 
have  committed  myself  to  moving  the 


Clean  Water  Act  through  the  Senate 
quickly.  The  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
had  Joined  in  that  commitment. 

Two  key  points  are  necessary  In  de- 
scribing this  legislation.  The  first  is 
that  we  are  seeking  a  long  term  reau- 
thorization of  the  act.  This  is  extreme- 
ly Important  because,  when  coupled 
with  the  compliance  extensions  we  are 
recommending,  we  are  providing 
much-needed  stability  to  the  Cl^ 
Water  Act.  I  have  long  beUeved  that 
we  do  more  damage  to  water  quality 
by  short  authorization  periods  which 
send  mixed  signals  to  the  regulated 
community  as  to  our  Intent.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  address  the  key  issues 
needing  attention  and  continue  the 
momentum  of  cleaning  our  Nations 

In  the  area  of  pretreatment  I  am 
recommending  a  new  approach  that 
would  allow  municipalities  which  can 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  toxic  pol- 
lutant control  systems  that  are  equiva- 
lent to  those  mandated  by  the  law.  to 
opt  out  of  the  Federal  program.  Be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  truly  dan- 
gerous pollutants,  this  is  not  going  to 
be  a  simple  test.  This  provision  is  an 
amalgam  of  many  suggestions  we  re- 
ceived in  our  hearings  last  year.  I 
expect  that  it  will  receive  much  of  the 
attention  from  those  interested  in 
these  amendments. 

One  other  provision  of  note  closes  a 
serious  loophole  in  the  law  which  has 
occurred  since  passage  of  the  1981 
amendments  of  the  act.  Ocean  dis- 
charge waivers  from  secondary  treat- 
ment requirements  for  municipalities 
was  never  viewed  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee as  a  tool  that  would  be  widely 
used  by  the  Agency.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Agency  has  informed  us 
that  legislation  Included  in  the  House 
passed  amendments  in  1981.  which 
were  incorporated  by  the  conferees  in 
the  final  package  of  amendments  that 
year,  has  opened  the  floodgates  on  ap- 
plications for  these  waivers. 

This  provision  was  never  considered 
by  the  Senate  conferees  as  a  method 
for  reducing  the  costs  of  the  program. 
It  was  intended  to  allow  municipalities 
with  deep  ocean  outfalls,  which  could 
meet  a  rigorous  environmental  show- 
ing, to  avoid  unnecessary  treatment. 
The  situation  Is  out  of  hand.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  serious 
ecological  impact  on  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  coastline  if  many  of  the 
pending  applications  are  granted.  The 
recommended  language  would  remedy 
this  unfortimate  situation. 

Several  Issues  are  occurring  in  the 
regulatory  process  which  are  trouble- 
some. The  first  one  relates  to  the 
effort  to  revise  the  water  quality 
standard-setting  procedures.  Before 
1972  the  national  water  poUutlon  con- 
trol effort  was  based  on  water  quality 
standards.  It  was  a  total  and  complete 
failure   for   many   reasons,   and   was 


abandoned  by  the  Congress  with  pas- 
sage of  the  1972  act. 

The  1972  act  sUted  quite  clearly  and 
succinctly  that  the  goal  of  the  nation- 
al effort  would  be  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical Integrity  of  the  Nation's 
waters.  Many  provisions  in  the  act 
complement  the  notion  that  Congress 
did  not  intend,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  aUow  any  waters  of  this 
country  to  be  degraded.  It  was  clear  in 
1972  and  remains  clear  in  1983  that 
degradation  of  the  Nation's  waters  is 
not  permissible. 

The  new  regulatory  approach  cur- 
rently being  circulated  would  contra- 
dict that  Intent.  Complicated  benefit 
and  cost  assessments  would  be  per- 
formed to  determine  If  a  higher  use  is 
the  correct  one  for  a  specific  water 
body.  Additionally,  for  decades  the 
standards  have  identified  waters  of  na- 
tional Importance  within  which  water 
quality  had  to  be  maintained.  This  im- 
portant category  of  water  has  disap- 
peared In  the  latest  EPA  proposals. 
This  is  totally  unacceptable. 

Fundamental  changes  In  national 
poUcy  should  not  be  made  in  Pedend 
Register  notices.  I  have  recommended 
some  language  that.  If  passed,  would 
preempt  this  poUcy  from  going  Into 
effect.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
to  reopen  debates  which  were  setUed 
years  ago.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
dispose  of  this  issue  quickly  so  that  we 
an  address  some  of  the  real  problems 
facing  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  other  regulatory  proposal  which 
is  bothersome  relates  to  the  Vice  Pres- 
idential regulatory  reform  effort  on 
section  404  of  the  CTean  Water  Act.  I 
am  not  introducing  any  legislation 
today  to  amend  section  404.  It  is  sound 
as  written  and  provides  a  valuable 
Federal  role  In  determining  the  future 
of  the  diminishing  wetland  resources 
of  the  country.  This  reform  effort  has 
gone  beyond  the  one  that  was  de- 
scribed to  me  and  others  who  have  an 
Interest  In  this  area.  Our  committee 
will  be  conducting  oversight  hearings 
on  this  exercise  during  the  comliw 
months. 

Lastly,  one  area  not  addressed  by 
these  recommendations  relates  to  the 
so-called  Federal  common  law.  This  is 
a  very  complicated  Issue  and  relates  to 
a  series  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  issue  and  the  various  issues  sur- 
rounding It.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
make  recommendations  on  It  at  the 
present  time.  It  Is  my  hope  to  have  a 
recommendation  on  this  Issue  In  the 
near  future.  I  will  make  certain  that 
my  proposal  receives  wide  circulation 
in  advance  of  our  hearings. 

One  item  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  as  we  begin  the 
process  of  amending  the  act  is  testuno- 
ny  presented  to  the  Environmental 
Pollution  Subcommittee  in  December 
by  pollster  Louis  Harris.  Mr.  Harris 


conducted  a  survey  to  determine 
American  attitudes  toward  clean 
water.  Before  dismissing  this  as  simply 
another  survey  that  shows  Americans 
want  clean  water,  please  look  carefully 
at  the  ratios  In  this  poll.  They  are 
truly  startling.  I  would  ask  that  Mr. 
Harris'  testimony  be  Included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Louis  Habru  Testimony,  SuBOomnrTEE  on 
ENvntoNMnriAL  Pollution  op  the  Senate 
CoiaaTTEE  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Washinoton,  D.C,  D»:«mbeh  15. 
1982 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  today  to  report 
to  you  on  a  study  of  public  attitudes  toward 
water  poUutlon  control  and  conservation  of 
water  resources  our  firm  conducted  for  the 
Natural  Resources  Council  of  America.  The 
time  spent  on  the  conceptualization,  ques- 
tionnaire development,  field  work,  comput- 
erizaUon,  and  analysis  of  the  study  began  in 
June  and  ended  in  Ute  November.  The 
survey  was  basically  conducted  among  a 
cross-section  of  1.253  adults  nationwide. 
This  survey  was  paid  for  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources CouncU  of  America,  the  Fishing 
Tackle  Manufacturers  Association,  and  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund.  In  the  end.  of 
course,  the  substance  and  methodology  em- 
ployed are  the  full  responsibility  of  the 
Harris  Firm. 

One  of  the  most  common  claims  one  nears 
is  that  whUe  it  is  desirable  to  clean  up  the 
environment,  the  Public  gives  such  efforts 
at  best  a  secondary  priority.  In  times  of  un- 
employment, the  plea  is  that  an  environ- 
mental clean-up  must  wait  untU  there  are 
enough  jobs,  or  the  clean-up  ought  to  be  de- 
layed or  eased  to  preserve  joljs.  In  times  of 
energy  shortages  the  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
environment  are  asked  to  wait  once  again 
untU  enough  abundant  energy  is  available. 

WeU  in  this  study,  we  have  some  defini- 
tive light  to  shed  on  such  claims.  Curbing 
water  pollution  is  named  by  a  substantial 
74%  of  the  adult  population  as  "very  impor- 
tant" in  making  the  quality  of  life  'better'^. 
This  is  two  ponts  above  a  comparable  72% 
who  said  the  same  about  curbing  air  pollu- 
tion WhUe  a  bit  lower  than  the  83%  who 
give  high  importance  to  curbing  inflation 
and  the  79%  who  say  the  same  about  bring- 
ing interest  rates  down,  curbing  water  pollu- 
tion is  viewed  as  equal  In  importance  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  also  cited  by  74%  as  very  im- 
portant, and  outscores  the  65%  who  felt 
that  way  about  producing  more  energy,  and 
the  68%  who  said  the  same  about  making 
products  and  services  safer. 

The  inescapable  point  is  that  curbing  both 
air  and  water  pollution  are  given  a  high  pri- 
ority of  importance  in  their  own  right  by 
the  American  people.  The  basic  truth,  how- 
ever is  that  by  a  sizable  margin,  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  feel  they  must  opt  for 
economic  growth,  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  en- 
vironmental clean-up.  on  the  other.  Or.  oi 
finding  jobs  to  ease  unemployment,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  environmental  clean-up  on 
the  other.  Back  in  1975.  we  found  that  by 
64-22%  a  solid  majority  of  the  public  then 
rejected  the  notion  that  it  was  "necessary  to 
slow  down  the  rate  at  which  we  clean  up 
water  pollution  in  order  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again  and  to  ease  unemployment. 
Now,  some  7  years  later,  in  1982.  sentunent 
has  grown  even  more  overwhelming:  by  89- 
6%  almost  all  Americans  are  convinced  that 
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■uch  a  tn  de  off  l>  not  neceanry,  because 
they  are  fl  rmly  convinced  that  we  can  "cet 
the  econoi  ly  golnc  acabi  and  alao  clean  up 
water  polli  tlon." 

Not  only  are  the  American  people  in  favor 
of  giving  I  high  priority  to  an  ongoing  and 
tough  pro  (ram  to  clean  up  the  envlnm- 
ment,  but  Aey  have  a  whole  roster  of  spe- 
cific envin  omental  problems  they  want  to 
see  addrea  ed: 

By  9S-4?  I.  almost  everyone  feels  that  dis- 
posal of  hi  zardous  wastes  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  Am<  rica. 

By  93-4t'!).  an  almost  identical  majority 
feels  that  ;he  pollution  of  lakes  and  rivers 
by  toxic  St  bstances  from  factories  is  a  seri- 
ous nationi  J  problem. 

By  88-10  K>,  another  sizable  majority  views 
pollution  a  { lalces  and  rivers  by  sewage  as  a 
serious  pro  t>lem  in  the  country. 

By  84-14%.  a  big  majority  feel  that  con- 
taminated drinking  water  is  a  serious  na- 
tional prob  lem. 

By  88-11%,  a  decisive  majority  believes 
that  air  po  ilution  by  Industry  is  a  generally 
serious  pro  >lem  in  this  country. 

By  73-3^  %.  a  clear  majority  feels  that 
water  shoi  tages  are  a  serious  problem  in 
America. 

By  80-18  K,,  a  substantial  majority  is  con- 
vinced that  air  pollution  by  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles is  I  serious  national  problem. 

By  70-25  d,  a  majority  feel  that  air  pollu- 
tion by  cos  l-buming  electric  plants  is  a  seri- 
ous problei  1  in  the  nation. 

Finally.  >y  61-28%,  a  solid  majority  of 
Americans  feel  that  damace  to  the  land- 
scape by  cc  al  strip  mining  constitutes  a  seri- 
ous nationi  1  problem. 

Obviousl; ;  all  nine  of  these  specific  issues 
tested  in  tl  is  survey  are  viewed  as  being  se- 
rious in  th4  country  today.  Four  of  the  nine, 
however,  n  ceive  special  and  urgent  singling 
out  by  thr  American  people:  Disposal  of 
hasardous  twastes  is  seen  as  "very  serious" 
by  74%  of  the  entire  public  nationwide;  65% 
say  the  sane  about  pollution  of  lake  and 
rivers  by  tc  Kic  substances;  62%  say  that  pol- 
lution of  la  tes  and  rivers  by  sewage  is  "very 
serious";  ai  id  56%  feel  the  same  about  con- 
taminated Jrinking  water.  Put  it  this  way. 
big  maJoriUes  of  the  American  people  are 
convinced  t  tiat  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes 
constitutes  a  very  serious  hazard  anywhere 
in  the  V&\  as  is  the  case  with  toxic  waste 
pollutants,  I  sewage  pollution,  or  water  con- 
tamination] This  does  not  mean  that  most 
pet^le  feel  the  their  own  home  area  is  nec- 
essarily fued  with  crises  such  as  these. 
Indeed.  46%  feel  that  pollution  of  their  own 
ivers  is  a  serious  problem.  44% 
ion  by  toxic  wastes  is  a  serious 
^ere  they  live.  33%  are  worried 
own  drinking  water  being  pol- 
B%  believe  they  are  beset  with 
ees  in  their  home  area, 
fact  that  minorities,  not  majori- 
problems  are  serious  in  their 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
therefore  not  serious  for  the 
jiously.  when  problems  as  serious 
believed  to  exist  in  their  home 
areas,  theni  it  is  a  matter  requiring  highly 
urgent  action.  The  real  worry  people  have  is 
shock  that  such  pollution  can 
exist  anywiere  in  the  VS.  and  the  over- 
hanging w(  rrying  that  their  area  could  be 
them  next.  Indeed,  when  asked 
what  has  1  appened  to  their  own  streams, 
lakes  and  r  vers  over  the  past  10  years.  46% 
report  where  they  live  they  are 
more  pollul  ed  now,  only  17%  say  leas,  and 
30%  the  sai  ne.  And.  looking  forward  to  the 
next  20  yet  rs.  44%  feel  their  own  streams. 
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lakes,  and  rivers  will  be  mon  polluted,  only 
17%  feel  they  will  be  leas  poUuted.  while 
34%  anticipate  no  real  change.  Such  results 
underscore  the  concern  the  American 
people  have  that  their  basic  water  resources 
are  threatened  by  pollution  and  constant 
and  tough  measures  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  clean  or  to  clean  them  up. 

Significant  shifts  have  taken  place  Just 
this  year  in  basic  attitudes  about  extension 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Last  year,  only  a 
very  smaU  6%  of  the  public  nationwide  felt 
that  federal  water  pollution  standards  were 
overly  protective.  Now,  an  even  smaller  4% 
feel  that  way.  A  year  ago,  43%  felt  that  fed- 
eral water  pollution  standards  were  "Just 
about  right",  but  the  number  who  feel  that 
way  now  has  dropped  to  34%.  The  big  move- 
ment has  been  on  the  dimension  "not  pro- 
tective enough",  which  has  Jumped  from  48 
to  59%,  Just  in  one  year.  I  believe  the  clear 
implication  from  this  shift  is  not  simply 
that  the  number  who  reject  the  claim  that 
the  federal  law  is  overly  protective  has  gone 
from  91.6%  to  93.4%,  but  that  there  is  grow- 
ing and  deep  concern  that  while  the  stand- 
ards may  be  very  good,  indeed,  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  standards  has  deteriorated,  as 
control  of  the  federal  establishment  has 
fallen  into  hands  less  than  fully  in  accord 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1972. 

When  we  ask  directly  about  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  a  94.3%  nearly  unanimous  ma- 
jority wants  it  kept  at  least  as  tough  and 
indeed,  fully  60%  want  to  make  it  "stricter." 
want  to  make  it  "stricter."  iMtX  year,  a  com- 
parable 93-4%  majority  shared  the  same 
view,  but  the  number  who  wanted  the  law 
more  strict  was  a  lower  52%.  Thus,  the  sen- 
timent for  making  Clean  Water  tougher 
rather  than  easing  it  has  risen  from  52  to 
60%  in  a  year.  Nor  are  people  in  a  temporiz- 
ing mood  on  environmental  matters.  Even 
though  not  many  experts  think  that  all  the 
nation's  waters  will  be  made  "fishable"  and 
"swimmable"  by  1983.  as  set  forth  in  the 
original  aean  Water  Act.  by  78-17%.  a  big 
majority  are  convinced  that  the  Job  can  be 
done.  The  public  has  both  the  faith  that  the 
tadc  can  be  accomplished  and  Is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  getting  the  Job  done. 

Thus,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  any 
effort  to  weaken  or  to  ease  the  Clean  Water 
Act  will  be  viewed  by  the  American  people 
as  a  serious  and  inexcusable  violation  of  a 
clearly  expressed  and  deeply  felt  public 
mandate. 

Now,  let's  get  down  to  some  of  the  razor's 
edge  issues  that  are  the  heart  of  the  battle 
over  Clean  Water  today.  One  of  the  1977 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act,  as  you 
know,  specifies  that  factories  must  install 
the  best  available  jwllution  control  technol- 
ogy (BAT)  by  1984.  Some  industries  would 
like  to  change  the  Act  so  that  the  govern- 
ment could  grant  waivers  or  variances  from 
the  BAT  requirement  under  certain  circum- 
stances. We  saked  a  question  about  this 
matter  in  a  way  that  bent  far  over  back- 
wards to  get  the  full  weight  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  BAT  into  the  query.  We  asked:  "The 
Clean  Water  Act  now  requires  factories  to 
install  the  latest,  most  effective  systems 
available  to  clean  up  their  toxic  pollutants. 
Given  the  high  cost  of  meeting  this  require- 
ment, which  one  of  the  following  policies  do 
you  think  the  government  should  follow— 
require  all  factories  to  install  the  best  anti- 
pollution systems  they  say  they  can  afford, 
or  require  all  factories  to  install  the  best 
anti-pollution  system  available,  except  those 
factories  which  would  be  forced  to  shut 
down  as  a  result,  or  require  all  factories  to 


install  the  best  anti-pollution  systema  avaO- 
able",  the  last  obviously  without  any  excep- 
tions or  exemptions  based  on  cost.  Well,  no 
more  than  21%  opted  for  Installing  BAT  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  can  afford,  and  23% 
more  opted  for  BAT.  except  when  it  would 
make  the  plant  close  down.  A  solid  63%  ma- 
jority said  it  should  be  mandatory  that  BAT 
be  installed,  regardless  of  cost  or  conse- 
quences. 

We  asked  much  the  same  type  of  question, 
when  we  queried  the  cross  section:  "Do  you 
think  factories  should  be  required  to  Install 
the  best  antl-pollutlon  systems  available, 
even  if  this  meant  that  fewer  Jobs  would  be 
available  or  not?"  By  65-27%  nationwide,  a 
big  majority  said  put  in  BAT,  even  if  that 
means  fewer  Jobs.  All  groups  favor  BAT  by 
margins  of  2  to  1  or  better.  In  the  West, 
they  support  it  by  75-18%.  amraig  union 
members  a  65-28%  majority  favor  BAT.  and 
skiUed  labor  opts  for  it  by  73-21%. 

We  then  asked  another  trade-off.  offering 
people  a  choice  between  waiving  BAT  for 
toxic  pollutants  or  causing  Uie  company  in- 
volved to  lose  money,  shut  down  the  facto- 
ry, and  lay  off  workers.  By  an  overwhelming 
86-12%.  people  said  that  the  waiver  or  vari- 
ance should  not  be  granted. 

In  this  survey,  we  probed  in  considerable 
depth  on  the  Issue  of  cost-benefit  analysis, 
another  of  the  key  and  pivotal  issues  at 
stake  in  the  Clean  Water  debate.  We  asked: 
"Some  people  feel  that  the  government 
should  not  order  industries  to  clean  up  their 
water  pollution  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  benefits  of  the  cleanup  Justify  the  costs 
involved.  Others  disagree  and  say  the  value 
of  eliminating  imaafe  pollutants  in  water 
can't  be  measured  In  dollars.  Would  you 
favor  changing  the  Clean  Water  Act  so  that 
the  government  couldnt  order  an  industry 
to  clean  up  its  water  pollution  if  the  costs 
didn't  Justify  it.  or  would  you  <vpose  such  a 
change  in  the  Clean  Water  Act?"  By  a  strik- 
ing 74-23%.  a  solid  majority  say  they  would 
oppose  changes  even  if  the  cost  didn't  Justi- 
fy it.  Obviously,  people  mean  business  on 
the  subject  of  cleaning  up  water  pollution. 

Or  take  the  case  of  safe  drinking  water. 
By  92-7%,  a  big  majority  of  the  public  re- 
ports that  drinking  water  that  comes  out  of 
their  tap  or  faucet  in  their  home  is  either 
"very"  or  "pretty"  safe.  Despite  this  confid- 
nence.  nontheless,  by  65-33%  a  solid  2  to  1 
majority  of  the  public  want  to  follow  a 
policy  in  the  renewal  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  that  is  also  up  for  reauthoriza- 
tion which  states  "contaminants  in  drinking 
water  suiq>lles  ought  to  be  cleaned  up  if 
there  is  any  chance  that  they  will  be  dan- 
gerous to  human  health,  regardless  of  the 
cost."  Even  though  they  think  their  drink- 
ing water  supply  is  safe,  people  want  to  take 
absolutely  no  chances  with  their  drinking 
water  where  human  health  and  safety  are 
concerned.  Any  provision  that  requires 
proof  of  "clear  danger"  will  meet  with  stiff 
public  resistance. 

Now,  by  1987,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  compliance  with  the  current  stand- 
ards of  the  Clean  Water  Act  will  be  $20.4 
billlcMi.  which  works  out  to  less  than  $100 
for  every  person  in  the  coimtry.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  consimiers  do  end  up  paying 
much  of  the  cost  through  higher  prices  in 
products  and  higher  taxes.  Thus,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  this  kind  of  argument, 
"It's  all  well  and  good  that  the  public  wants 
strict  anti-pollution  laws  and  regulations, 
but  if  they  aren't  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for 
these  efforts,  they  can  hardly  expect  to  see 
the  government  keep  existing  laws  and  reg- 
ulation as  tough  as  they  are  now."  Further- 
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more,  it's  easy  for  people  to  say  that  they 
are  willing  to  see  sacrifices  made  for  the 
Mk^  of  cleaner  water— but  they'd  feel  dif- 
ferently if  they  knew  it  meant  money 
coming  out  of  their  pockets." 

In  this  survey,  people  were  asked  bluntly 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  $100  a  year 
more  in  taxes  and  higher  prices  for  clean 
and  safe  water.  By  a  thumping  70-28%.  a 
solid  majority  said  they  were  willing  to  pay 
the  extra  $100.  Even  among  the  26%  who 
wouldn't  pay  the  $100,  only  11%  are  die- 
hards  who  wouldn't  pio^  something  less 
than  $100  more  to  keep  water  clean  and 

Another  section  of  thto  study  deals  with 
the  roughly  70  million  acres  of  wetlands  and 
their  preservaUon.  A  substantial  83%  of  the 
public  nationwide  feels  it  is  "very  impor- 
tant" to  "keep  the  wetlands  free  from  fur- 
ther destrucUon."  A  big  69%  want  such  fed- 
eral standards  over  the  wetlands  made  more 
strict  and  22%  more  want  them  kept  as  they 
have  been.  Only  3%  want  them  less  strict 
Thus  by  91-3%,  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  general  does  not  want  any  easing  of 
standards  for  the  preservation  of  the  wet- 
lands. ^  , . 
However,  when  asked  whom  they  would 
trust  more  to  maintain  strict  standards  for 
preserving  the  nation's  wetlands— govern- 
ment officials  at  the  federal  or  at  the  sUte 
and  local  level— the  result  was  a  stand-off: 
48%  preferred  federal  and  48%  preferred 
sUte  and  local  standards  to  prevail. 

Ftor  many  years,  it  has  been  assumed  in 
the  environmental  area  that  advocacy  of 
federal  authority  on  standards  and  enforce- 
ment meant  standing  for  tough  and  strict 
rules  governing  pollution.  Advocacy  for 
state  and  local  control,  favored  by  many  in- 
dustry groups  and  those  opposed  to  the 
Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts,  was  taken 
to  mean  more  variable  standards  and  more 
diffused  enforcement.  In  this  survey,  these 
assumptions  may  well  be  cast  in  doubt.  For 
example,  by  55-41%,  men  who  are  less  in- 
clined toward  tougher  environmental  con- 
trols, favor  federal  rather  than  state  and 
local  enforcement  of  wetlands  standards. 
On  the  other  hand,  women,  who  are  much 
more  proenvlronmental  controls,  favor  state 
and  local  control  by  56-40%.  ConservaUves 
favor  federal  controls,  while  moderates 
favor  sUte  and  local  control  over  wetlands. 
People  in  the  South,  where  environmental 
concerns  are  not  as  high  as  in  other  regions, 
favor  federal  enforcement,  while  people  in 
the  West,  where  support  for  tough  environ- 
mental standards  is  highest,  support  state 
and  local  control  by  51-43%. 

I  believe  the  answer  may  lie  in  the  pre- 
ceived  rh^ngtng  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  Reagan  administration. 
Those  in  charge  of  running  environmental 
programs  in  Washington  today  are  widely 
viewed  as  wanting  to  ease  strict  enforce- 
ment of  federal  environmental  controls.  It  is 
evident  that  the  American  people  want 
strict  environmental  controls,  but  also  are 
fearful  that  those  now  vested  with  responsi- 
bility of  setting  and  enforcing  standards  are 
quite  dedicated  to  doing  Just  the  opposite. 
In  turn,  this  has  mooted  and  clouded  any 
clear-cut  choice  in  the  federal  vs.  state  and 
local  control  Issue.  Obviously,  the  public 
would  like  to  have  continuation  of  federal 
controls,  but  is  worried  that  those  now  in 
authority  will  not  enforce  either  the  spirit 
or  the  letter  of  the  law. 

As  the  congressional  process  deals  with  re- 
newal of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  an  alert 
public  will  be  drawing  a  Judgment  not  only 
on  how  weU  the  basic  provisions  of  the  act 


are  k^t  and  strengthened,  but  alao  what 
safeguards  are  Included  to  make  certain 
strict  standards  are  enforced.* 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  esteemed  colleague  and  good 
friend  Senator  Johh  CHAm  in  cospon- 
soring  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

It  is  appropriate  to  preface  these  re- 
mailcs  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
backgroimd  of  this  legislation.  Mr. 
President,  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  intended  to 
act  on  Clean  Water  Act  amendments 
last  year.  On  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. Senators  CHAns.  Staffobd,  and  I 
introduced  S.  2652  on  June  18.  1982. 
This  bill  contained  14  amendments  to 
the  act.  and  served  as  the  vehicle  on 
which  extensive  hearings  were  held, 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

In  committee  deliberations  on  this 
measure,  it  became  evident  that  cer- 
tain elements  were  unnecessary  or 
controversial,  and  that  other  issues 
not  addressed  by  the  administration 
bill  should  perhaps  be  included  in  leg- 
islation produced  by  the  committee.  In 
the  press  of  legislative  business  at  the 
end  of  the  97th  Congress,  aean  Water 
Act  amendments  were  not  completed 
by  the  committee. 

This  bill  further  condenses  last 
year's  14  proposed  amendments  to  8 
amendments,  and  Is  expanded  to  in- 
clude others.  I  specifically  address 
three  of  these  Issues.  These  are:  Ex- 
tension of  certain  compliance  dead- 
lines; water  quality  standards;  and  pre- 
treatment. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  in  its  present 
form  mandates  that  best  available 
technology  (BAT)  by  all  industrial 
direct  dischargers  of  toxic  poUutants 
and  best  conventional  technology  for 
conventional  poUutants  (BCT)  be 
achieved  by  July  1. 1984. 

Because  of  faUure  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  promul- 
gate water  quality  criteria  in  a  timely 
fashion,  industry  will  be  unable  to 
meet  these  deadlines.  This  legislation 
requires  dischargers  of  toxic  pollut- 
ants to  achieve  BAT  by  3  years  after 
criteria  are  promulgated,  but  in  no 
case  later  than  July  1.  1987.  The  1984 
deadline  for  BAT  for  nonconventional 
pollutants  is  extended  to  January  1. 
1986,  and  the  1984  compliance  date  for 
conventional  poUutants  to  July  1. 
1987. 

Mr.  President.  compUance  date  ex- 
tensions are  necessary.  Although  I  am 
introducing  my  biU  today  dealing  with 
this  issue  further,  I  wish  to  be  record- 
ed in  favor  of  the  concept  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

I  state  my  continuing  opposition  to 
any  proposed  exemptions,  waivers,  or 
modifications  from  BAT  requirements 
for  toxic  poUutante.  This  would  be 
contrary  to  the  basic  phUosophy  of 
the  act  and  the  need  for  a  very  con- 
servative approach  to  environment 
protection.  This  biU  does  not  provide 


for  such  waivers  or  exemptions.  I  dis- 
courage expected  attempts  to  provide 
such  an  amendment. 

With  regard  to  water  quaUty  stand- 
ards, on  October  29.  1982,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  promulgat- 
ed proposed  revisions  to  water  quaUty 
standard  regulations.  These  proposed 
revisions    would    have    a    significant 
effect  on  codification  of  stream  uses  as 
previously  established  by  the  States. 
These  changes  would  give  State  gov- 
ernments leas  direction  in  determining 
the  use  or  desired  character  of  a  par- 
ticular body  of  water  and  what  criteria 
for  particular  poUutants  should  be  ap- 
pUed   in   determining   its   acceptable 
level  to  support  that  xise.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  streams  previously 
categorized  by  a  State  for  fish  and 
wUdlif  e  use  or  recreation  or  other  high 
quality  uses  could  be  reclassified,  or 
downgraded,  if  the  benefits  of  attain- 
ing the  use  are  not  concomitant  with 
the  costs  of  such  attainment. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  proposed  revisions  in  water 
quaUty  standards  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  or  the  intent  of 
Congress.  They  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  objective  and  goal  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act:  The  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  chemical,  physical, 
and  biological  integrity  of  the  Nation's 
waters  and  the  provision  of  fishable. 
swimmable  waters  for  the  Nation.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  very  real  danger  tliat 
permitting  States  to  downgrade  cer- 
tain waters  would  lead  to  industry 
shopping  aroimd  for  areas  in  which 
water  quaUty  standards  would  be 
lower.  ^  , 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  provisions 
of  this  measure  were  examined  in 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  PoUution  in  1982.  The 
water  quaUty  standard  Issue  was  not 
so  addressed.  I  urge  subcommittee 
Chairman  Chafke  to  schedule  hear- 
ings as  early  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time. I  support  the  section  of  this  bUl 
which  maintains  as  a  minimum  use 
the  designated  uses  of  bodies  of  water 
which  currently  exist.  We  will  press 
whatever  amendments  necessary  to 
correct  the  Agency's  mistaken  quaUty- 
based  approach. 

The  pretreatment  issue  has  been  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  resolve.  This 
relates  to  treatment  of  toxic  poUut- 
ants prior  to  their  discharge  into  pub- 
Ucly  owned  treatment  works.  The 
Clean  Water  Act  mandates  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  categorical  stancl- 
ards  for  these  poUutants.  with  compU- 
ance within  3  years  of  adoption  of 
such  standards. 

Arguments  have  been  made  for.  and 
last  year's  administration  biU  reflect- 
ed the  concept  of  national  categorical 
standards  for  only  the  major  sources 
of  toxic  poUutants.  with  a  provision 
that  exemptions  would  be  obtained  on 
certification  by  a  pubUcly  owned  treat- 
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ment  woi  ts  that  it  has  a  program  ade- 
quate to  maintain  designated  uses  for 
receiving  waters. 

This  lei  [islation  does  not  modify  the 
requirem  ^nt  for  establishment  of  na- 
cai  egorical  pretreatment  stand- 
F  ermits  local  treatment  works 
establi  >h  and  implement  alternative 
prel  reatment  systems  under  cer- 
strLtgent  conditions.  Such  sys- 
woijld  be  closely  monitored  and 
and  would  not  be  detrimen- 
cui^ent  existing  designated  uses 
waters.  This  approach 
as  a  starting  point  for  this 
consideration  of  the  pretreat- 
I  expect  further  amend- 
t  to  be  offered. 
President,  I  believe  this  bill  to 
important  further  step  in  the 
deliberations  of  last  year.  I  look  for- 
«  orking  with  the  Environmen- 
Pollivion  Subcommittee,  chaired 
colleague.  Senator  Chafee, 
Committee  on  Environment 
Works,  imder  the  construc- 
leadeHhip  of  Chairman  Staftoro, 
completing  vital  action  on  amend- 
he  Clean  Water  Act.* 


llr 


.RANDOLPH: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 

to  extend  the  1984  compli- 

for  certain  recently  estab- 

to  the  Committee 

and  Public  Works. 


Act 


ret;  uirements; 


CLKAM  WAT9R  COMPLIAIf  CE  DATE  EXTENSION  ACT 
OP  1983 

•  Mr.  rUnDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Clean 
Water  Co  npliance  Date  Extension  Act 
of  1983.  t  is  my  intention  that  this 
legislation  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee oi  Environment  and  Public 
Works  at  the  same  time  as  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1983.  a 
measure  fdso  intoduced  today  by  my 
colleaguej  Senator  John  Chatee. 

The  me  isure  I  introduce  is  similar  to 
an  amenc  ment  which  I  considered  of- 
fering to  the  Clean  Water  Act  last 
year,  whe  i  the  committee  was  examin- 
ing possil  le  amendments  to  that  act.  I 
did  not  ol  fer  it  at  that  time  because  it 
was  apparent  that  such  an  amend- 
ment, reg  u-dless  of  its  merit,  would  at- 
tract a  ni  imber  of  other  amendments, 
perhaps  r  ot  so  meritorious. 

The  Cle  sn  Water  Act  currently  man- 
dates that  industry  achieve  effluent 
limitatior  s  based  on  the  best  available 
technolog  <f  (BAT)  for  aU  toxic  pollut- 
ants no  later  than  July  1.  1984.  BAT 
for  nono  nventional  pollutants  must 
be  achiev(  id  by  3  years  after  promulga- 
tion but  no  later  than  July  1,  1987. 
and  BCT,  or  the  best  conventional 
technolog  yr  for  conventional  pollut- 
ants, suci  as  biological  oxygen-de- 
manding materials,  by  July  1,  1984. 
These  tar  jets  were  set  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agercy  would  promulgate  guide- 
lines in  a  timely  fashion  for  the  26  in- 
dustrial c  ktegories  initially  to  be  regu- 


lated by  the  1977  amendments  to  the 
act.  The  Agency  has  been  unable  to 
conform  with  this  expectation,  and  is 
now  under  court  order  to  promulgate 
all  guidelines  by  late  in  1983. 

For  most  of  the  26  industries  re- 
quired to  comply  with  these  standards, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  the  July 
1984,  date  for  compliance  which  is 
mandated  by  law.  Guidelines  for  most 
of  these  industries  have  not  yet  been 
promulgated.  Testimony  at  last  year's 
hearings  of  the  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee  demonstrated  that 
3  years  after  promulgation  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  write  permits 
and  design  and  construct  facilities. 
Such  as  extension,  important  to  many 
industries,  will  be  essential  to  the  steel 
industry,  for  which  guidelines  were 
not  promulgated  until  May  1982.  In 
fact,  these  guidelines  are  under  litiga- 
tion and  may  be  revised  further.  I  am 
not  being  parochial,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  say  that  the  steel  industry,  so 
important  to  my  own  State  of  West 
Virginia,  is  equally  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
extend  these  deadlines.  Three  catego- 
ries of  treatment  are  addressed  in  this 
measure:  BAT  and  BCT  deadlines  for 
toxic,  nonconventional  and  conven- 
tional pollutants;  recently  issued  BPT 
(best  practicable  technology),  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  all  pollutants- 
confined  to  guidelines  issued  after 
January  1.  1982.  such  as  those  for 
parts  of  the  steel  industry;  and  per- 
mits based  on  best  engineering  judg- 
ment for  pollutants  for  which  guide- 
lines have  not  been  established  but 
which  have  been  granted  in  lieu  or  ef- 
fluent guidelines  for  BAT,  BCT.  and 
BPT  since  January  1.  1982.  These 
deadlines  may  be  extended  to  not  later 
than  42  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  or  not  later 
than  36  months  after  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation or  issuance  of  the  appropri- 
ate effluent  guidelines  or  permit, 
whichever  is  later. 

This  extension  will  give  industry  a 
minimum  of  3  years  after  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  promulgation  of 
guidelines  to  comply  with  require- 
ments, with  all  industries  with  previ- 
ously issued  guidelines  achieving  com- 
pliance by  3Vi  years  after  the  bill  is 
signed  into  law. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Envi- 
ronmental Pollution  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Johh  Chafxe  and  fuU  com- 
mittee Chairman  Bob  Stafporo  in  the 
development  of  this  amendment  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  pro- 
mulgate industrial  standards  has  also 
had  a  severe  impact  on  the  ability  of 
industry  to  comply  with  the  pretreat- 
ment requirements  of  the  Clesui  Water 
Act.  Although  a  provision  of  the 
amendment  I  considered  offering  last 
year  dealt  with  this.  I  have  not  ad- 


dressed this  issue  in  the  context  of  the 
bill  which  I  introduce  today.  When 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  considers  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Water  Act.  however,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  add  language 
which  will  deal  specifically  with  the 
problems  being  encountered  by  indus- 
tries in  which  diverse  manufacturing 
operations  require  the  application  of 
more  than  one  categorical  pretreat- 
ment standard. 

One  example  of  such  an  industry 
would  be  an  automotive  manufactur- 
ing plant,  in  which  waste  water  from 
each  individual  operation  is  ultimately 
combined  to  achieve  cost-effective 
compliance  with  water  quality  stand- 
ards. Such  an  industry  is  faced  with 
severe  practical  problems  in  complying 
with  the  Enviromnental  Protection 
Agency's  categorical  pretreatment 
standards,  particulary  when  they  are 
issued  at  widely  different  times.  The 
discharge  limits  imposed  by  the  com- 
bined waste-stream  formula  will 
change  as  subsequent  pretreatment 
standards  are  promulgated.  This 
means  that  this  industry,  as  well  as 
others  having  integrated  operations. 
wiU  be  uncertain  about  the  form  of 
future  compliance  obligations.  It  wiU 
make  it  impracticable,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  such  industries  to  build  new 
treatment  plants  imtil  aU  applicable 
standards  are  promulgated. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  incorporate 
into  section  307(b)(3)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  as  designation  of  an  inte- 
grated facilities  category,  to  be  defined 
as  a  facility  in  which  more  than  one 
waste  stream  is  subject  to  categorical 
standards,  issued  at  different  times, 
entering  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
work.  Under  the  law.  compliance  with 
pretreatment  standards  would  be  man- 
datory within  3  years  after  promulga- 
tion of  the  last  categorical  standard 
affecting  such  a  facility. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
included  this  concept  in  the  legislation 
which  I  introduce  today.  But  I  lielieve 
the  committee  should  give  attention  to 
this  problem  when  it  considers  other 
amendments  to  the  pretreatment  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  Chairman 
Staftord  and  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Chafee  are  committed  to  report- 
ing out  this  legislation  by  mid-March, 
and  I  will  support  their  efforts  to  do 
so.« 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Mattincly.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  434.  A  bill  to  unify  the  export  ad- 
ministration   functions    of    the    U.S. 


Government  within  the  Of fice  of  Stra- 
tegic Trade,  to  improve  the  efficiency 
and  strategic  effectiveness  of  export 
regulations  while  minimizing  interfer- 
ence with  the  ability  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

OrriCE  OF  STRATEGIC  TRADE  ACT  OF  1»83 

Mr  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  rankmg 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  our  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  CMfice  ol 
Strategic  Trade  Act  of  1983.  The  bill, 
in  the  same  form  as  it  was  introduced 
in  the  97th  Congress,  is  a  working 
draft,  representing  our  best  efforts  to 
date  to  devise  what  could  be  termed  a 
•state  of  the  art"  export  administra- 
tion bill.  ,     .       

The  control  of  exports  is  by  no 
means  a  science.  We  are  continuaUy 
learning  what  can  and  cannot  be  done, 
and  I  expect  and  hope  that  we  wUl 
continue  to  learn  how  better  to  admin- 
ister export  controls. 

This  year  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  is  up  for  renewal.  This  bill, 
if  adopted,  would  replace  that  act.  As 
we   consider   this   legislation   in   the 
course  of  the  next  few  months  I  hope 
that  the  ideas  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues can  be  incorporated,  and  there 
certainly  may  be  parts  of  this  bill  that 
will  need  to  be  amended.  Some  of  its 
provisions  have  been  included  because 
they  focus  on  issues  that  need  to  be 
raised;  there  may  be  some  better  alter- 
natives to  those  presented.  I  am  open 
to  those  suggestions,  and  I  hope  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  be  openmmd- 
ed  on  this  issue,  for  it  is  far  too  com- 
plex, and  the  potential  dangers  and 
costs  far  too  great,  for  the  wisdon  of 
any  one  Senator. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  our  current 
export  control  system  is  not  working 
at  aU  as  it  should,  and  this  situation 
has  tended  to  become  more  critical 
over  the  decade  rather  than  improved. 
Very  significant  changes  are  needed. 

The  United  States  entered  into  the 
era  of  improved  relations  and  freer 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  institu- 
tionally imprepared  to  deal  with  the 
inherent  dangers  of  such  a  poUcy.  In 
the  spring  of  1982  the  U.S.  inteUigence 
community  issued  a  report  evaluating 
the  effects  of  the  last  10  years,  con- 
cluding in  part  that— 

The  Western  military  expenditures 
needed  to  overcome  or  defend  against  the 
military  capablliUes  derived  by  the  acquUi- 
tion  of  Western  technology  far  outweigh 
the  West's  earnings  from  the  legal  sales  to 
the  Soviets  of  its  equipment  and  technolo- 
gy. 

Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  Under  Secretary  for 
Defense  for  PoUcy.  has  indicated  that 
the  price  tag  could  be  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars,  if  not  much  more. 

What  this  means.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  an  effective  export  control 
system,  that  protects  our  national  in- 


terests while  aUowlng  the  expansion 
of  trade  relations,  would  result  in  sub- 
stantially reduced  defense  costs.  Or, 
another  way.  If  the  United  States  is 
imable  to  afford  ever-increasing  de- 
fense costs— and  that  is  clearly  the 
case-then  a  much  more  effective 
export  control  system  wiU  be  needed. 
We  cannot  preserve  our  national  inter- 
ests and  keep  defense  costs  down  while 
supplying  our  adversaries  with  the 
means  to  threaten  those  interests. 

In  the  meantime.  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  foundering  upon  the  re- 
alization of  the  dangers  of  East-West 
trade  coupled  with  the  institutional  in- 
ability to  respond  adequately  to  those 
dangers.  Important  national  interests 
are  at  stake,  particularly  the  fostering 
of  economic  growth  and  innovation. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  guard 
against  the  use  of  our  own  technology 
against  us.  Our  institutional  response 
to  these  needs  has  been  insufficient. 
Today,  the  highest  ranked  official  in 
the  US.  Government  assigned  solely 
to  export  administration  is  a  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary.  That  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  low  priority  given  to  export 
administration   in   our   governmental 

structure.  ^^  . 

The  intelligence  community  report 
that  I  cited  indicates  that  the  Soviets 
have  assigned  their  highest  priority  to 
the  acquisition  of  Western  goods  and 
technology. 

Today  this  Soviet  effort  is  nuiBsive.  well 
planned,  and  well  managed-a  national-level 
program  approved  at  the  highest  party  and 

governmental    levels The    manpower 

levels  they  allocate  to  this  effort  have  In- 
creased significantly  since  the  I970's  to  the 
point  where  there  are  now  several  thousand 
technology  coUectlon  officers  at  work. 

Our  bill  would  elevate  the  priority 
given  to  export  administration  by  plac- 
ing it  in  a  highly  visible,  independent 
Federal  agency  that  would  have  as  its 
sole  responslbUlty  the  administration 
of    our    export    control    laws.    This 
agency  would  be  named  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Trade.  Its  Director  would  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU.  where  he  could  insure  that 
attention  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment  was   being   devoted   to   our 
export  control  strategy.  It  is  our  behef 
that  the  presence  of  a  government^ 
official  with  high  stature  and  with 
day-to-day  involvement  in  export  ad- 
ministration  would   go   a   long   way 
toward  insuring  that  export  control 
policies  accorded  with  the  realities  of 
the  international  trading  environment. 
Mr.  President,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity report  made  the  following  con- 
clusion: 

The  massive,  well-planned,  and  weU-co- 
ordlnated  Soviet  program  to  acquire  West- 
em  technology  through  combined  legal  and 
illegal  means  poses  a  serious  and  growing 
threat  to  the  mutual  security  Interests  or 
the  United  SUtes  and  Its  Allies.  In  response, 
the  West  will  need  to  organtee  more  eirec- 
tlvely  than  It  has  in  the  past  to  protect  ite 
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military,  industrial,  commercial,  and  scien- 
tific communities. 

This  bUl  wUl  do  that.  While  enhanc- 
ing our  security,  biUions  of  dollars  in 
defense  costs  will  be  saved. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  clear  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  through  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  In 
addition  to  increased  jobs  and  en- 
hanced earnings  to  be  reinvested  in  re- 
search and  development,  trade  ties 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  can 
have  an  important,  though  limited, 
effect  toward  moderating  Soviet  be- 
havior. It  seems  clear  that  one  of  the 
factors  that  thus  far  has  prevented 
the  Soviet  Union  from  invading 
Poland  has  been  a  fear  of  disrupting 
trade  relations  with  the  West. 

This  assertion  can  be  exaggerated, 
however,  and  often  has  been.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  American  trade  leverage 
over  the  Soviet  Union  has  greatly  de- 
creased. In  fact,  recent  history  has 
shown  the  West  to  be  more  economi- 
cally and  f  inanciaUy  vulnerable  to  the 
Soviets  than  they  seem  to  be  to  us. 
Yet  this  has  not  been  the  result  of  the 
inherent  nature  of  trade  with  the  East 
but  rather  of  our  faUure  to  organize 
adequately  to  insure  that  such  trade  is 
mutually  beneficial. 

Export  administration,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, is  far  removed  from  the  pol- 
icymaking levels  of  Government.  So 
Instead  of  a  flexible  organization  able 
to  respond  quickly  and  adequately  to 
national  needs,  we  have  a  system  that 
required  American  exporters  to  make 
76.677  export  license  appUcations  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  then  granted  98.8 
percent  of  those  appUcations.  With 
nearly  every  application  approved, 
how  many  of  those  applications  were 
in  fact  totally  unnecessary  in  Ught  of 
our  actual  export  control  needs? 

At  the  same  time.  I  ask  where  oiiu- 
export  control  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected when  we  receive  Intelligence  re- 
ports listing  the  advances  in  computer, 
laser,  electronics,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, advanced  avionics,  and  many 
other  critical  technologies  that  the 
Soviet  have  obtained  from  Western 
sources?  The  inteUigence  community 
report  states  that. 

The  Soviets  have  acquired  militarily  sig- 
nificant technologies  and  criUcaUy  Impor- 
tant Industrial  Western  technologies  that 
have  benefited  every  major  Soviet  Industry 
engaged  In  the  research,  development,  and 
production  of  weapon  systems. 

This  leads  me  to  the  final  point  that 
I  wish  to  make  today,  Mr.  President, 
and  that  Is  that  this  is  a  good  Govern- 
ment bUl.  GeneraUy  speaking,  we  try 
to  avoid  confUcts  of  interest  in  our 
system  of  Gtovemment.  It  is  our  expe- 
rience that  wherever  they  occur,  bad 
Government  foUows.  Yet  we  have  ut- 
terly faUed  to  foUow  this  key  maxun 
of  good  Goverrunent  in  this  crucial 
area  of  national  interest.  Under  our 
current  system  the  primary  responsi- 
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gy exports  without  consulting  Defense. 
More  significantly.  Commerce  has  given  in- 
dustry authority  to  export  militarily  signifi- 
cant items  embedded  in  commercial  prod- 
ucts without  any  requirement  for  Govern- 
ment review. 

In  q?ite  of  this  GAO  finding,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Export 
Administration  was  recently  reported 
as  stating  that  he  had  no  problem 
with  selling  items  with  embedded 
technology  to  the  Soviets.  That  may 
be  expected  of  someone  responsible 
for  export  promotion,  but  it  suggests 
problems  specifically  assigned  to  pro- 
tect American  technology  from  our  ad- 
versaries. 

Finally,  the  Commerce  Department 
itself  has  examined  its  own  operation 
and  found  it  wanting.  On  June  11, 
1982,  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Commerce  Department  issued  a  report 
that  listed  nine  major  failings  in  the 
Department's  operations  that  "severe- 
ly hamper  its  ability  to  enforce  con- 
trols on  U.S.  exports."  The  problems 
listed  in  the  report  include: 

No  comprehensive  appraisal  of.  or 
effective  overall  strategy  to,  address 
the  Nation's  technology  leakage  prob- 
lem; 

Insufficient  trained  personnel; 

Inadequate  management  direction 
and  oversight; 

Failure  to  use  modem,  state-of-the- 
art  intelligence,  investigative,  and  en- 
forcement techniques  and  systems; 

Lack  of  strong  leadership  and  clear 
lines  of  organizational  responsibility; 

Unwarranted  Interference  in  the  de- 
tailed conduct  of  investigative  oper- 
ations; 

Inadequate  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Ciistoms  Service  and  vital  infor- 
mation sources  in  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community; 

Inadequate  travel  funds,  law  en- 
forcement equipment,  and  other  sup- 
port resources;  and 

Use  of  antiquated  or  inefficient  in- 
ternal administration  and  naanage- 
ment  systems  and  procedures. 

In  view  of  the  Inspector  General, 
these  inadequacies  "raised  serious 
questions  about  the  Department's 
commitment  to.  and  ability  to,  enforce 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979."  The  reason  for  this  failure  is 
also  suggested  in  the  comments  of  the 
Inspector  General's  report. 

The  inspection  team  repeatedly  was  ad- 
vlMd  that  the  problems  it  noted  reflect  the 
Department's  dual  and  possibly  conflicting 
missions  of  trade  promotion  and  export  con- 
trol *  *  *.  Virtually  without  exception,  each 
of  the  staff  interviewed  in  the  OEA  (Office 
of  Export  Administration),  OEA/CD  (OEA's 
CcHnpUance  Division,  now  the  Office  of 
Export  Enforcement),  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  and  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  referred  to  this  conflict  and  ac- 
knowledged Its  impact— real  or  perceived 
•  •  *.  We  found  no  evidence  that  the  "deli- 
cate balance"  referred  to,  or  the  Depart- 
ment's dual  commitment  to  trade  promotion 
and  export  control,  have  yet  been  translated 
into  adequate  staffing  resources  and  man- 


agement priorities  for  enforcement  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  We  did  find 
ample  evidence  that  those  involved  in  imple- 
menting the  Act,  both  Inside  and  outside 
the  Commerce  Department,  perceived  the 
long  history  of  inadequate  enforcement  as  a 
manifestation  of  a  lower  priority  vis-a-vis 
export  promotion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  bad  govern- 
ment. For  the  same  reason  that  we 
give  Jurisdlcatlon  over  antitrust  laws 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rather  than  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, we  should  place  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  export  controls  in  an 
Office  of  Strategic  Trade.  That  is  the 
same  reason  why  such  an  office  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Department  of  State. 
The  primary  agency  for  export  control 
should  be  an  agency  that  has  no  other 
purpose— no  special  constituency- 
other  than  the  administration  of  the 
export  control  statutes  as  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Office  of  Strategic 
Trade  is  now.  The  Soviet  efforts  to 
obtain  critical  American  goods  and 
technology  have  never  been  greater. 
Our  defense  costs  are  at  record  levels. 
Our  need  to  expand  trade  with  all  sec- 
tors is  acute.  We  cannot  affort  to  give 
the  Commerce  Department  more  time 
to  improve  an  operation  for  which  it 
has  had  responsibility  for  over  three 
decades  and  for  which  it  is  institution- 
ally unfit. 

I  am  grateful  to  those  who  have 
Joined  me  in  introducing  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, whose  assistance  in  this  effort  will 
be  very  important,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  along  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  and  a  brief  stimmary  of 
the  bill's  provisions,  be  included  in  the 
RicoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 

''?l)  The  ability  of  United  SUtes  citizens  to 
engage  in  International  commerce  is  a  fun- 
damental concern  of  United  SUtes  policy. 

(2)  It  is  important  for  the  national  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  that  both  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  Federal  Government 
place  a  high  priority  on  exports,  which 
would  strengthen  the  Nations  economy. 

(3)  Uncertainty  of  export  control  policy 
can  inhibit  the  efforts  of  American  bustaess 
and  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  overall  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States.  ^    ^        .  _    . 

(4)  The  failure  to  restrict  the  transfer  oi 
national  security  sensitive  technology  and 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries where  actions  or  policies  arf^«lverse  to 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes.  has  led  to  the  significant  enhance- 
ment of  Soviet  bloc  mUitary-lndustrial  capa- 
bilities, thereby  creating  a  greater  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  SUtes,  its  allies, 
and  other  friendly  nations,  and  increasing 
the  defense  budget  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(5)  The  faUure  to  restrict  the  export  or 
national  security  sensitive  technoloK'  «na 
goods  is  attribuUble  in  large  P»rt  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  decisionmaking  responsibilities  re- 
garding strategic  trade  matters  among  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies,  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quately trained  and  disciplined  personnel. 

(6)  Because  of  the  overlapping  and  fre- 
quently confusing  responslbUltles  of  the 
many  Federal  agencies  that  administer  con- 
trols over  strategic  trade,  the  United  States 
export  control  system  has  not  served  na- 
tional security,  foreign  policy,  or  export  In- 
terests effectively.  .^^M«« 

(7)  It  Is  Important  that  the  admlnlstraUon 
of  export  controU  Imposed  for  national  se- 
curity purposes  give  special  emphasU  to  the 
need  to  control  exports  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology and  goods  which  contribute  signUi- 
cantly  to  the  transfer  of  such  technology) 
that  could  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  military  potential  of  any  country  or 
comblnaUon  of  countries  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  naUonal  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  ^     _^  , 

(8)  Further,  the  avallabUlty  of  certain  ma- 
terials at  home  and  abroad  varies  so  that 
the  quantity  and  composition  of  Uiuted 
SUtes  exports  and  their  distribution  among 
Importing  countries  may  affect  the  welfare 
of  the  domestic  economy  and  may  have  an 
Important  bearing  upon  fulfillment  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(9)  Minimization  of  restrictions  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security  and/or  foreign 
poUcy  on  exports  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  Is  of  critical  importance 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  positive  balance  of 
payments,  to  reducing  the  level  of  Federal 
expenditures  lor  agricultural  support  pro- 
grams, and  to  United  SUtes  cooperation  In 
efforU  to  eliminate  matautritlon  and  world 
hunger. 


OBCLARATIOH  OF  FOUCT 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  makes  the  foUowing 

(1)  it  U  the  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
minimize  uncertainties  In  export  control 
poUcy  and  to  encourage  trade  with  ^  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  baa  dip- 
lomatic or  trading  relatlona,  except  thoM 
countries  with  which  such  trade  has  be«m 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  against 
the  national  interest.  o*.*^  .« 

(2)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  State*  to 
use  export  controls  only  after  full  «>n^^- 
atlon  of  the  Impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States—  .     . 

(A)  to  restrict  the  export  or  re-export  of 
goods  and  technology  which  could  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  any  other  country  or  combination 
of  countries  which  would  prove  detrimental 
to   the   naUonal   security   of   the   United 

SUtes;  .        J 

(B)  to  restrict  the  export  of  goods  uid 
technology  where  necessary  »<>,<)?«»?,*«: 
nUlcanUy  the  foreign  policy  of  the  united 
States  or  to  fulfill  Ite  declared  Inten^uonai 
obligations:  and  „h.«. 

(C)  To  restrict  the  export  of  goods  where 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials. 

(3)  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  (A) 
to  apply  any  necessary  controls  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  In  cooperaUon  with  all 
nations,  and  (B)  to  encourage  obMrvanoe  of 
a  uniform  export  control  policy  by  all  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  SUtes  hasde- 
fense  treaty  commltmcnU  or  common  stra- 
tegic objectives.  .    ^  ^  ^     » 

(4)  It  IB  the  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
use  lU  economic  resources  and  t»**f  P«>i«?- 
tlal  to  further  the  sound  growth  and  ^^■ 
ty  of  lU  economy  as  weU  as  to  further  Its 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  objec- 

(5)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States- 

( A)  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotte  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  other  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  SUtes  or  against  any  United 

SUtes  person;  _,«^j 

(B)  to  encourage  and.  In  specified  «««, 
require  United  SUtes  persons  engaged  in 
the  export  of  goods  or  technology  or  other 
Information  to  refuse  to  take  actions.  In- 
cluding furnishing  Information  or  entering 
Into  or  implementing  agreements,  which 
have  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting 
the  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotte 
fostered  or  Imposed  by  any  f oreUm  MJjntry 
against  a  countiry  friendly  to  the  United 
SUtes  or  against  any  United  SUtes  person: 

(C)  to  foster  international  cooperation 
and  the  development  of  international  rules 
and  institutions  to  assure  reasonable  access 
to  world  suppUes.  ^     „  ...  j  o»-t— 

(6)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  desirability  of  subjecting,  or  con- 
tinuing to  subject,  particular  goods  or  tech- 
nology or  other  Information  to  United 
SUtes  export  controls  should  be  subjected 
to  review  by  and  consulUtion  with  repre- 
senUtives  of  appropriate  United  SUtes 
Government  agencies. 

(7)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
use  export  controls.  Including  Ucense  fees, 
to  secure  the  removal  by  foreign  countries 
of  restrictions  on  access  to  suppUes  where 
such  restrictions  have  or  may  have  a  serious 
domestic  Inflationary  Impact,  have  caused 
or  may  cause  a  serious  domestic  shortage,  or 
have  been  Imposed  for  purposes  of  Influenc- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtes. 
In  effecting  this  policy,  the  President  shaU 


n»ak»  reasonable  prompt  efforts  to  secure 
the  removal  or  reduction  of  such  restric- 
tions, poUdes.  or  actions  through  Interna- 
tional cooperaUon  and  agreement  before  Im- 
posing controls  on  export*  from  the  United 
States.  No  action  taken  to  fulfillment  of  the 
policy  set  forth  In  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  the  export  of  medicine  or  medical 
supplies. 

(8)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  export  controls  to  encourage  oth«r 
countries  to  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
the  use  of  their  twrltories  or  resources  to 
aid.  encourage,  or  give  sanctuary  to  thoae 
persons  involved  in  directing,  supporting,  or 
partlrlpating  in  acte  of  International  terrw- 
Ism.  TO  achieve  this  objective,  the  President 
■hall  make  reasonable  and  prompt  ef forte  to 
secure  the  removal  or  reduction  of  such  as- 
sistance to  International  terroriste  trough 
International  cooperation  and  agreement 
before  Iiy'P'^"?  export  control*. 

(9)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  State*  to 
cooperate  with  other  countries  with  which 
the  United  State*  has  defense  treaty  com- 
mltmenU  or  common  strategic  objective*  in 
re*tricting  Uie  export  of  goods  and  technrt- 
ogy  which  could  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  mlUtary  potoitlal  of  any  coun- 
try or  combination  of  countries  which  woiUd 
prove  detrimaital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  State*  and  of  tho*e  countrie*  with 
which  the  United  State*  has  defenae  tre^ 
commitmente  or  common  strategic  objeo- 
Hveg. 

(10)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  Statesto 
minimise  restrictions  on  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products. 

(11)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  State*  to 
encourage  other  friendly  countries  to  coop- 
erate In  restricting  the  sale  of  goods  and 
technology  that  can  hann  the  security  oi 
the  United  SUtes. 


DBmnnoin 
Sac,  4.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "person"  Includes  the  singu- 
lar and  the  plural  and  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  other  form  of  aaK>- 
cUtlon,  Including  any  government  or  agency 
thereof:  „ 

(2)  the  term  "United  SUtes  person 
means  any  United  State*  resident  or  nation- 
al (other  than  an  individual  resident  outride 
the  United  SUtes  and  employed  by  other 
than  a  United  State*  perK>n),  any  domwtic 
concern  (including  any  permanent  domestic 
establishment  of  any  foreign  concern)  and 
Zs  foreign  subsidiary  or  atflU»^  («°<^"^ 
any  permanent  foreign  establishment)  of 
any  domestic  concern  which  Is  controlled  In 
fact  by  such  domestic  concern,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  President: 

(3)  the  term  "good"  means  any  article, 
natural  or  manmade  subrtance,  ma,terlal, 
supply  or  manufactured  product,  Indudliw 
taapection  and  test  equipment,  but  exclud- 
ing technical  data:  *^».„^ 

(4)  the  term  "technology"  means  techno- 
logical or  technical  data,  and  shall  Include 
information  or  know-how  of  anything  that 
can  be  used  or  adapted  for  use  In  the  dMlgn, 
production,  manufacture,  repair,  overhaul, 
Drt)cesslng.  engineering,  development,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  or  restoration  of  goods 
or  commodities,  including  computer  soft- 
ware. Information  or  know-how  may  take 
tangible  form,  such  as  modeU,  prototypes, 
drawings,  sketehes,  diagrams,  blueprints,  or 
manuals,  or  take  an  Intangible  form,  such  as 
training  or  technical  services.  Technological 
daU  shaU  also  Include  all  goods  or  commod- 
ities that  will  be  used  in  the  Industrial  appU- 
cation  of  the  technological  Information,  re- 
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apd 
BTABUSHM^rr  OP  oppicnts,  pumc'iiohs,  ams 

STRUCTUSX 
SK.   5.   (a)  fiBSTABUSHMKHT  AMD  PRIHCIPAL 

Opfiodis.— <1 )  There  is  established  as  an  in- 
dependent e:  lecutive  agency  an  Office  of 
Strategic  Tn  lie.  The  Office  shall  be  headed 
of  Strategic  Trade,  who  shall 
by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  aiid  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  ser  re  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
!  tnlsted  in  the  fulfilling  of  his 
responslbOiU*  s  by  a  Deputy  Director  of 
Strategic  Tride.  The  Office  of  Strategic 
Trade  shall  I  e  administered,  in  accordance 
with  the  pro  visions  of  this  Act,  under  the 
supervision  ind  direction  of  the  Director. 
'  shall  exercise  all  of  the  execu- 
tive and  administrative  functions  and  au- 
thorities conj  erred  in  or  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Str  ttegic  Trade  by  this  Act.  The 
Director  or  ti  is  designee  shall  act  as  Chair- 
man of  the  1  nteragency  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Expo  t  Policy  (ACEP),  which  shall 
consist  of  rei  resentatlves  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conmerce.  the  Department  of 
State,  the  D*  partment  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  ]  teergy.  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  th(  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  the  Natl<fial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 
(2)  There  s&aU  be  in  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
Office  of  Strategic  Trade  an 
Exporter  Sertices  Facility  which  shall  act  as 
liaison  with  the  business  community  and 


shall  receive 
the  public  or 


ind  respond  to  inquiries  from 
nterested  persons. 

(b)  Othxb  ]  UMciPAi.  Ojncras.— <1)  There 
shall  be  in  tl  le  Office  an  Operations  Divi- 
sion which  sqall  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Operations.  It  shall  be  the 
function  of  tlie  Assistant  Director  for  Oper- 
ations to  process  incoming  applications  for 
export  licensi  s.  to  disseminate  such  applica- 
tions to  the  U  «nsing  division  for  evaluation, 
and  to  f orwai  d  approved  licenses  to  the  ap- 
plicant. In  ad^tion,  the  Operations  Division 
conformity  of  export  applica- 
tions and  Uc^ises  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions appllcal  lie  to  them.  The  Operations 
Division  shall  perform  such  other  functions 
as  the  Direct  ir  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate which  were  carried  out  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Office  of 
Export  Admli  istratlon's  Operating  Division. 

(2)  There  si  laU  be  in  the  Office  a  CompU- 
ance  Division  which  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Dl-ector  for  Compliance  and 
which  shall  c  trry  out  functions  performed 


prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Export  Enforcement.  The  Compliance 
Division  may  also  conduct  physical  inspec- 
tions for  controlled  items,  and  shall  monitor 
overseas  compliance  with  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979. 

(3)  There  shaU  be  in  the  Office  a  CoCom 
Division  which  shall  be  headed  by  an  Assist- 
ant Director  for  CoCom  Affairs  and  which 
shall  carry  out  functions  relating  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  technical  positions  (including 
those  of  military  and  strategic  significance) 
in  connection  with  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Multilateral  Export  Controls 
(CoCom).  The  CoCom  Division  shall  also 
provide  representatives  to  the  Department 
of  State  to  assist  In  negotiations  with  other 
members  of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

(4)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Licens- 
ing Division  which  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Assistant  E>lrector  for  Licensing  and  which 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Director  for  the 
evaluation  of  criteria  and  establishment  of 
policy  relating  to  the  commodity  control 
list,  munitions  control  list,  foreign  policy 
controls,  and  short  supply  controls.  The  Li- 
censing Division  shall  prepare  draft  docu- 
ments and  license  criteria  for  license  appli- 
cations and  submit  such  documents  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  Eximrt  Policy  for 
review.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  within 
the  Licensing  Division — 

(A)  an  Office  of  the  Operating  Commit- 
tee, which  shall  disseminate  license  docu- 
ments from  the  licensing  officers  to  the 
interagency  committee  members,  specify 
deadlines,  collect  responses  and  recommen- 
dations from  the  respective  agencies,  sum- 
marize each  agency  position  for  the  Office 
of  the  Director,  and  prepare  cases  for  review 
by  the  Export  Administration  Review 
Board: 

(B)  an  Office  of  Computer  Licensing, 
which  shall  prepare  draft  documents  ana- 
lyzing criteria  for  licensing  with  respect  to 
computers  in  accordance  with  the  commodi- 
ty control  list; 

(C)  an  Office  of  Capital  Goods  Licensing 
which  shall  prepare  draft  documents  ana- 
lyzing criteria  for  licensing  with  respect  to 
capital  goods  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
modity control  list; 

(D)  an  Office  of  Electronics,  which  shall 
prepare  draft  documents  analyzing  criteria 
for  licensing  with  respect  to  the  field  of 
electronics  in  accordance  with  the  commodi- 
ty control  list: 

(E)  an  Office  of  Short  Supply  Licensing 
which  shall  prepare  draft  documents  ana- 
lyzing criteria  for  licensing  with  respect  to 
the  field  of  short  supplies; 

(P)  an  Office  of  Munitions  Control  which 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  formerly  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  State's  Office 
of  Munitions  Control  in  maintaining  the 
munitions  control  list; 

(G)  an  Office  of  Techological  Data  which 
shall  monitor  and  review  the  transfer  of  un- 
embodled  technology  and  luiowledge 
through  cultural  exchange,  educational,  or 
other  programs  or  means; 

(H)  an  Office  of  Evaluation  which  shall 
monitor  and  review  exports  under  general 
and  validated  licenses  to  determine  whether 
Items  should  be  added  to  or  deleted  from 
commodity  control  lists,  to  assess  foreign 
availability  and  comparability,  and  to  make 
periodic  (not  less  often  than  quarterly)  spe- 
cific recommedations,  regarding  additions  to 
or  deletions  from  the  commodity  control  list 
to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Licensing;  and 

(I)  an  Office  of  Foreign  Policy  Controls 
which  shall  formulate  and  maintain  the  list 


of  foreign  policy  controls,  in  consultation 
with  the  Export  Administration  Review 
Board. 

(5)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  General 
Counsel. 

OKirasAL  raovisioiis 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Ttfxs  op  Lickmsxs.— Under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Direc- 
tor which  are  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Director  may  require  any  of 
the  following  types  of  export  licenses: 

(DA  validated  license,  authorizing  a  spe- 
cific export,  issued  pursuant  to  an  applica- 
tion by  the  exporter. 

(2)  A  qualified  general  license,  authorizing 
multiple  exports,  issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication by  the  exporter. 

(3)  A  general  license,  authorizing  exports 
without  application  by  the  exporter. 

(4)  Such  other  licenses  as  may  assist  in 
the  effective  and  efficient  Implementation 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  ComfODiTT  CoimoL  List.— The  Direc- 
tor shall  establish  and  maintain  a  list  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "com- 
modity control  list")  consisting  of  any  goods 
or  technology  subject  to  export  controls 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  FoRXiGH  AvAiLABiLiTT.— In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  impose  export  controls  for 
foreign  policy  or  national  security  purposes 
on  the  export  from  the  United  States  of 
goods  or  technology  where  he  determines 
adequate  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
him  that  the  goods  or  technology  are  avail- 
able without  restriction  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States  in  comparable  quan- 
tities and  comparable  in  quality  to  those 
produced  In  the  United  States,  and  that  ad- 
quate  evidence  has  been  presented  to  him 
demonstrating  that  the  absence  of  such  con- 
trols would  not  prove  detrimental  to  the  for- 
eign policy  or  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(d)  Right  op  Export.- No  authority  or 
permission  to  export  may  be  required  under 
this  act.  or  under  regulations  issued  under 
this  Act.  except  to  carry  out  the  policies  set 
forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Delegation  op  Authority.- The  Presi- 
dent may  delegate  the  power,  authority,  and 
discretion  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  to 
such  departments,  agencies,  or  officials  of 
the  Government  as  he  may  consider  appro- 
priate, except  that  no  authority  under  this 
Act  may  be  delegated  to,  or  exercised  by. 
any  official  of  any  department  or  agency 
the  head  of  which  is  not  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  President  may  not 
delegate  or  transfer  his  power,  authority, 
and  discretion  to  overrule  or  modify  any 
recommendation  or  decision  made  by  the 
Director,  the  Secretary  of  E>efense.  or  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(f )  NOTIPICATIOM  OP  THE  PUBLIC;  CONSDLTA- 

Tiow  With  Business.— The  Director  shall 
keep  the  public  fully  apprised  of  changes  in 
export  control  policy  and  procedures  insti- 
tuted in  conformity  with  this  Act  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  trade.  The  Director 
shall  esUblish  suiUble  procedures  for  ob- 
taining the  views  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  en- 
terprises, labor  organizations,  and  citizens 
interested  in  or  impacted  by  export  controls 
on  the  United  States  export  control  policy 
and  the  foreign  availability  of  goods  and 
technology. 

national  security  CONTROLS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Authority.— ( 1 )  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 


3(2HA)  of  this  Act,  the  President  may.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
prohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of  any  goods 
or  technology  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  exported  by  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jruisdlction  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  authorities  and  duties  contained 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Director,  in  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  such  other  departments  and 
agencies  as  the  Director  considers  appropri- 
ate, and  shall  be  Implemented  by  means  of 
export  licenses  described  in  section  6(a)  of 
this  Act.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  12  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  have  the  right  to  review  any 
export  application  under  this  section  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  requests  to  review. 
(2KA)  Whenever  the  Director  makes  any 
revision  with  respect  to  any  goods  or  tech- 
nology, or  with  respect  to  the  countries  or 
destinations,  affected  by  export  controls  im- 
posed under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
such  revision  and  shall  specify  in  such 
notice  that  the  revision  relates  to  controls 
imposed  under  the  authority  contained  In 
this  section. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Director  denies  any 
export  license  under  this  section,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  specify  in  the  notice  to  the  appli- 
cant of  the  denial  of  such  license  that  the  li- 
cense was  denied  under  the  authority  con- 
Ulned  in  this  section.  The  Director  shaU 
also  include  in  such  notice  what,  if  any, 
modifications  in  or  restrictions  on  the  goods 
or  technology  for  which  the  license  was 
sought  would  allow  such  export  to  be  com- 
patible with  controls  imp<Med  under  this 
section,  or  the  Director  shall  Indicate  in 
such  notice  which  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office  who  are  familiar  with  the  appli- 
cation will  be  made  reasonably  available  to 
the  applicant  for  consulUtlon  with  regard 
to  such  modifications  or  restriction.  If  ap- 
propriate. 

(3)  In  issuing  regiilatlons  to  carry  out  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  devising  of  effective  safe- 
guards to  prevent  a  country  that  poses  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  diverting  covered  goods  and  technol- 
ogies to  military  use  and  to  the  need  to  take 
effective  measiires  to  prevent  the  reexport 
of  covered  goods  and  technologies  from 
other  countries  to  countries  that  pose  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 
(b)  PoucY  Toward  Individual  Couw- 
triks.- In  administering  export  controls  for 
national  security  purposes  under  this  sec- 
tion. United  SUtes  policy  toward  Individual 
countries  shall  not  be  determined  exclusive- 
ly on  the  basis  of  a  country's  Communist  or 
non-Communist  sUtus  but  shall  take  into 
account  such  factors  as  whether  its  policies 
are  adverse  to  the  national  security  Inter- 
esU  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  country's 
present  and  potential  relationship  to  the 
United  SUtes,  its  present  and  potential  rela- 
tionship to  countries  friendly  or  hostile  to 
the  United  SUtes,  its  ability  and  willingness 
to  control  retransfers  of  United  SUtes  ex- 
porU  in  accordance  with  United  SUtes 
policy,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  appropriate.  The  President 
shall  review  not  less  frequently  than  every 
three  years  in  the  case  of  controls  main- 
tained cooperatively  with  other  nations,  and 
annually  In  the  case  of  all  other  controls. 
United  SUtes  policy  toward  Individual  coun- 
tries to  determine  whether  such  policy  is  ap- 
propriate in  light  of  the  factors  specified  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)  National  Security  Control  List.— (1) 
The  Director  shall  esUbllsh  and  maintain. 


as  part  of  the  commodity  control  list,  a  list 
of  all  goods  and  technology  subject  to 
export  controls  under  this  section.  Such 
goods  and  technology  shall  be  clearly  identi- 
fied as  being  subject  to  controls  under  this 
section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
appropriate  departmenU  and  agencies  shall 
Identify  goods  and  technology  for  Inclusion 
on  the  national  security  control  portion  of 
the  commodity  control  list.  Those  items  on 
which  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense concur  shall  be  subject  to  export  con- 
trols under  this  section  shaU  comprise  such 
list.  If  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  unable  to  concur  on  such  items, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  by  the  Director 
to  the  President  for  resolution. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  issue  regulations 
providing  for  review  of  the  list  esUbllshed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  not  leas  fre- 
quently than  every  3  years  In  the  case  of 
controls  maintained  cooperatively  with 
other  countries,  and  annuaUy  In  the  case  of 
all  other  controls.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2KA)  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  for  the 
prompt  issuance  of  such  revisions  of  the  list 
as  may  be  necessary.  Such  regulations  shaU 
provide  interested  Government  agencies  and 
other  affected  or  potentially  affected  par- 
ties with  an  opportunity,  during  such 
review,  to  submit  written  daU  views,  or  ar- 
guments, with  or  without  oral  presenUtlon. 
Such  regulations  shall  further  provide  that, 
as  part  of  such  review,  an  assessment  be 
made  of  the  availability  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  of  goods  and  technol- 
ogy comparable  to  those  controlled  under 
this  section.  The  Director  and  any  agency 
rendering  advice  with  respect  to  export  con- 
trols shall  keep  adequate  records  of  aU  deci- 
sions made  with  respect  to  revision  of  the 
list  of  controlled  goods  and  technology.  In- 
cluding the  factual  and  analytical  basis  for 
the  decision,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Direc- 
tor, any  dissenting  recommendations  re- 
ceived from  any  agency. 

(d)  Militarily  Critical  Technologies.- 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consulU- 
tlon with  the  Director,  shall  review  and 
revise  the  national  security  control  list  es- 
Ubllshed pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  as  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection, 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  export  con- 
trols Imposed  under  this  section  cover  and 
(to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act)  are  limited  to  mUltari- 
ly  critical  goods  and  technology  and  the 
mechanisms  through  which  such  goods  and 
technologies  may  be  effectively  transferred. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  bear 
primary  responsibility  for  Inclusion  In  the 
national  security  control  list  the  militarily 
critical  technologies  as  described  below.  In 
developing  such  items  for  inclusion,  primary 
emphasis  shall  be  given  to— 

(A)  arrays  of  design  and  manufacturing 
know-how. 

(B)  keystone  manufacturing.  Inspection, 
and  test  equipment. 

(C)  goods  accompanied  by  sophisticated 
operation,  application,  or  maintenance 
know-how,  and 

(D)  goods  (1)  which  would  extend,  com- 
plete, maintain,  or  modernize  a  process  line 
employed  In  the  application  of  a  mlUtarily 
critical  technology,  or  (11)  the  analysis  of 
which  would  reveal  or  give  Insight  Into  a 
United  SUtes  military  system  and  would 
thereby  facUiUte  either  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  that  system  or  the  develop- 
ment of  countermeasures  against  that 
system. 


which,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  are  not  possessed  and  able  to  be 
utilized  by  countries  to  which  exports  are 
controlled  imder  this  section  and  which,  if 
exported,  would  permit  a  significant  ad- 
vance In  a  military  system  of  any  such  coun- 
try. 

(3)  The  description  of  the  miUtary  critical 
technologies  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  suf ficently  specific  to  guide  the  de- 
terminations of  any  official  exercising 
export  licensing  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  National  Security  Control  Agency.- 
To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  policy  and 
other  authorities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  section, 
there  shaU  be  established  within  the  office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  a  National  Security  Control  Agency. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  delegate 
such  of  those  authorities  and  responsibil- 
ities, together  with  such  ancUlary  functions, 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  Agency. 

(f )  Annual  Report.- The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  report  annuaUy  to  the  Congress 
on  actions  taken  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(g)  Export  Licenses.— (1)  The  Congress 
finds  that  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  the  process  of  making  export  licensing 
determinations  under  this  section  is  severely 
hampered  by  the  large  volume  of  validated 
export  license  applications  required  to  be 
submitted  under  this  Act.  Accordingly.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  this  subsection  to 
encourage  the  use  of  a  qualified  general  li- 
cense in  lieu  of  a  validated  license. 

(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consistent  with  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Director  may  require  a 
qualified  general  license  in  lieu  of  a  validat- 
ed license  under  this  section  for  the  export 
of  goods  or  technology,  except  where— 

(A)  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technolo- 
gy is  restricted  pursuant  to  a  miiltilateral 
agreement,  formal  or  informal,  to  which  the 
United  SUtes  is  a  party  and,  under  the 
terms  of  such  multilateral  agreement,  such 
export  requires  the  specific  approval  of  the 
parties  to  such  multilateral  agreement;  or 

(B)  the  United  SUtes  is  seeking  the  agree- 
ment of  other  suppliers  to  apply  comparable 
controls  to  such  goods  or  technology  and.  in 
the  Judgement  of  the  Director.  United 
SUtes  export  controls  on  such  goods  or 
technology,  by  means  of  such  validated  li- 
cense, are  necessary  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  such  agreement. 

(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
consistent  with  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  Director  may  require  a 
qualified  general  license,  in  lieu  of  a  validat- 
ed license,  under  this  section  for  the  export 
of  goods  or  technology  if  the  export  of  such 
goods  or  technology  is  restricted  pursuant 
to  a  multilateral  agreement,  formal  or  infor- 
mal, to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party, 
but  such  export  does  not  require  the  specif- 
ic approval  of  the  parties  to  such  multilater- 
al'agreement. 

(h)  Foreign  Availability.— ( 1 )  The  Direc- 
tor, in  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  such  other  Government  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  circum- 
stances as  well  as  with  such  technical  advi- 
sory committees  esUblished  pursuant  to 
subsection  (i)  as  the  Director  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. shaU  review,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  avaUability.  to  countries  to  which 
exports  are  controlled  under  this  section, 
from  sources  outside  the  United  SUtes.  In- 
cluding countries  which  participate  with  the 
Unites  SUtes  In  multilateral  export  con- 
trols, of  any  goods  or  technology  the  export 
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of  which  re<  ulres  a  vtlktatted  license  under 
this  section,  [n  any  case  in  which  the  Direc- 
tor determli  es.  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures and  a  iteria  which  the  Director  shall 
by  regulatioi  i  establish,  that  any  such  goods 
or  technoloc  es  are  avaOable  in  fact  to  such 
destinations  from  such  sources  in  compara- 
ble quantity  and  of  comparable  quality  so 
that  the  req  lirement  of  a  validated  license 
for  the  expo  rt  of  such  goods  or  technology 
would  have  lo  effect  in  achieving  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Dii  BCtor  may  not,  after  the  deter- 
mination is  r  lade,  require  a  validated  license 
for  the  expo  rt  of  such  goods  or  technology 
during  the  p  eriod  of  such  foreign  availabil- 
ity, unless  I  he  President  determines  that 
the  absence  of  export  controls  under  this 
section  woull  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional securiiy  of  the  United  States.  In  any 
case  in  whiclk  the  President  determines  that 
export  controls  under  this  section  must  be 
maintained  hotwithstanding  foreign  avail- 
ability, the  Director  shall  publish  that  de- 
termination together  with  a  concise  state- 
ment of  its  b  ksis.  and  the  estimated  econom- 
ic impact  of  I  he  decision. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4),  the  Director 
shall  84>prov(  i  any  applicaton  for  a  validated 
license  whicl  i  is  required  under  this  section 
for  the  expoi  t  of  any  goods  or  technology  to 
a  particular  country  and  which  meets  all 
other  requirements  for  such  an  application, 
if  the  Director  determines  that  such  goods 
or  technolo^  will,  if  the  license  is  denied, 
be  available  i  in  fact  to  such  country  from 
sources  outside  the  United  SUtes.  including 
countries  wh  ich  participate  with  the  United 
States  in  in  ultilateral  export  controls,  in 
comparable  quantity  and  of  comparable 
quality  so  that  denial  of  the  license  would 
be  ineffective  in  achieving  the  punxwe  set 
forth  in  sub  lection  (a)  of  this  section,  sub- 
ject to  the  e:  [ception  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  81  ibsectiotL  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Director  maltes  a  determination  of  for- 
eign availabi  lity  under  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  ai  y  goods  or  technology,  the  Di- 
rector shall  i  etermine  whether  a  determina- 
tion of  foreii  n  availability  under  paragraph 
(1)  with  resp  !ct  to  such  goods  or  technology 
is  warranted 

(3)  With  lespect  to  export  controls  im- 
posed under  this  section,  any  determination 
of  foreign  av  liability  which  is  the  basis  of  a 
decision  to  g  rant  a  license  for,  or  to  remove 
a  control  on  the  export  of  a  good  or  tech- 
nology, shal  be  made  in  writing  and  shall 
be  supporteq  by  reliable  evidence,  including 
scientific  or  physical  examination,  expert 
opinion  ttaac  d  upon  adequate  factual  infor- 
mation, or  i  itelligence  information.  In  as- 
sessing forei  pi  availability  with  respect  to 
license  appl  cations,  uncorroborated  repre- 
sentations >y  applicants  shall  not  be 
deemed  suf f  cient  evidence  of  foreign  avail- 
ability. 

(4)  A  techi  ology  or  goods  proposed  for,  or 
subject  to.  e  cport  control  for  national  secu- 
rity purpose  ,  which  Is  not  possessed  in  com- 
parable quai  itity  or  quality  by  a  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  threatening  to  the 
national  sect  irity  of  the  United  States,  shall 
not  be  deemi  d  to  be  available  to  that  nation 
or  comblna  ion  of  nations  from  foreign 
sources  untl  the  Secretary  of  State  verifies 
that  negotia  ^ions  with  the  appropriate  for- 
eign govern  nents  have  been  undertaken. 
For  purpose  of  this  Act.  assessment  of  com- 
parable quai  tity  or  quality  shall  include  but 
not  be  limlU  d  to  the  following  factors:  cost, 
reliability,  ti  te  availabUity  and  reliability  of 
spare  parts  i  nd  the  cost  and  quality  thereof, 
maintenance   programs,  technological  data 


patAages.  back-up  packaces.  long-term  dura- 
bility, scale  of  production,  ease  with  which 
machinery  will  be  integrated  in  the  mode  of 
production,  and  spoilages  and  tolerance  fac- 
tors for  end  products  produced  by  the  ma- 
chinery, in  any  case  in  which,  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection,  export  controls  are  im- 
posed under  this  section  notwithstanding 
foreign  avaUabiUty,  the  President  shall  take 
steps  to  initiate  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  appropriate  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  such 
availability.  Whenever  the  President  has 
reason  to  lielieve  goods  or  technology  sul>- 
ject  to  export  control  for  national  security 
purposes  by  the  United  States  may  become 
available  from  other  countries  to  countries 
to  which  exports  are  controlled  under  this 
section  and  that  such  availability  can  be 
prevented  or  eliminated  by  means  of  negoti- 
ations with  such  other  countries,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  promptly  initiate  negotiations 
with  the  governments  of  such  other  coun- 
tries to  prevent  such  foreign  availability. 

(5)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies set  forth  in  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
establish  within  the  Office  a  capability  to 
monitor  and  gather  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  availability  of  any  goods 
or  technology  subject  to  export  controls 
under  this  Act. 

(6)  Each  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  with  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  export  controls,  including  intelli- 
gence agencies,  shall,  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods furnish  information  to  the  Office  con- 
cerning foreign  availability  of  goods  and 
technology  subject  to  export  controls  under 
this  Act,  and  the  Office,  upon  request  or 
where  appropriate,  shall  furnish  to  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  the  information  it 
gathers  and  receives  concerning  foreign 
avaiUbUity. 

(1)  Tkhhical  Asvisort  ComilTTKES.— <1) 
Upon  written  request  by  representatives  of 
a  substantial  segment  of  any  industry  which 
produces  any  goods  or  technology  subject  to 
export  controls  under  this  section  or  being 
considered  for  such  controls  because  of 
their  significance  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  the  Director  shall  ap- 
point a  technical  advisory  committee  for 
any  such  goods  or  technology  which  the  Di- 
rector determines  are  difficult  to  evaluate 
because  of  questions  concerning  technical 
matters,  worldwide  availability,  and  actual 
utilization  of  production  and  technology,  or 
licensing  procedures.  Each  such  committee 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  United 
States  indtistry  and  Government,  including 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  State,  Com- 
merce, the  intelligence  community,  and.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Director,  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies.  No 
person  serving  on  any  such  committee  who 
is  a  representative  of  industry  shall  serve  on 
such  committee  for  more  than  four  consecu- 
tive years. 

(2)  Technical  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  any  other  department,  agency,  or 
official  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  President  delegates  au- 
thority under  this  Act,  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  3(2)<A)  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  Director 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  consult- 
ing, at  any  time,  with  any  person  represent- 
ing industry  or  the  general  public,  regard- 
less of  whether  such  person  is  a  meml>er  of 
a  technical  advisory  committee.  Members  of 


the  public  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
unlty.  pursiiant  to  regulations  preaertbed  by 
the  Director,  to  present  relevant  material  to 
such  committees. 

(3)  Upon  request  of  any  member  of  any 
such  committee,  the  Director  may,  if  the  Di- 
rector determines  it  appropriate,  relmburae 
such  member  for  travel,  subststence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  such 
member  in  connection  with  the  duties  of 
such  member. 

(4)  Each  such  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  least  every 
three  months  at  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
unless  the  chairman  determines,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  other  memt>ers  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  such  a  meeting  is  not  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
Each  such  committee  shall  be  terminated 
after  a  period  of  2  years,  unless  extended  by 
the  Director  for  additional  periods  of  2 
years.  The  Director  shall  consult  each  such 
committee  with  respect  to  such  termination 
or  extension  of  that  committee. 

(5)  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  technical 
advisory  committees,  the  Director,  in  con- 
junction with  other  departments  and  agen- 
ceis  participating  in  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  shall  disclose  to  each  such  commit- 
tee adequate  information,  consistent  with 
national  security,  pertaining  to  the  reasons 
for  the  export  controls  which  are  in  effect 
or  contemplated  for  the  goods  or  technology 
with  respect  to  which  that  committee  fur- 
nishes advice. 

(6)  Subject  to  subsection  (hX4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, whenever  a  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee certifies  to  the  Director  that  goods  or 
technology  with  respect  to  which  such  com- 
mittee was  appointed  have  iiecome  available 
in  fact,  to  countries  to  which  exports  are 
controlled  under  this  section,  from  sources 
outside  the  United  SUtes,  including  coun- 
tries which  participate  with  the  United 
States  in  multilateral  export  controls,  in 
comparable  quantity  and  of  comparable 
quality  so  that  requiring  a  validated  license 
for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology 
would  be  ineffective  in  achieving  the  pur- 
pose set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  provides  adequate  dociunentation 
for  such  certification,  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (h)(1)  of  this  secton.  the  Director 
shall  investigate  such  availability,  and  if 
such  availability  is  verified,  the  Director 
shall  remove  the  requirement  of  a  validated 
license  for  the  export  of  the  goods  or  tech- 
nology, unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  absence  of  export  controls  under 
this  section  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  President  determines 
that  export  controls  under  this  section  must 
be  maintained  notwithstanding  foreign 
availability,  the  Director  shall  publish  that 
determination  together  with  a  concise  state- 
ment of  its  basis  and  the  estimated  econom- 
ic Impact  of  the  decision. 

(J)  MULTILATKRAL  EXPORT  COHTROLS.— The 

President  shall  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  governments  participating  in  the  group 
luiown  as  the  Coordinating  Committee 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "Committee")  with  a  view  toward  ac- 
complishing the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Agreement  to  publish  the  list  of  items 
controlled  for  ex[>ort  by  agreement  of  the 
Committee. 

(2)  Agreement  to  hold  periodic  meetings 
with  high-level  representatives  of  such  gov- 
ernments, for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
export  control  policy  Issues  and  issuing 
policy  guidance  to  the  Committee. 
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(3)  Agreement  on  more  effective  proce- 
dures for  enforcing  the  export  controls  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(k)  CoiaiBKCiAL  Acamtmia  With  Cbr- 
TAiH  CoOTiTaiM.-<l)  Any  United  States 
firm,  enterprise,  or  other  nongovernmental 
entity  which  enters  into  any  agreement 
with  any  agency  of  the  government  of  a 
country  to  which  exports  are  restricted  for 
national  security  purposes,  which  calls  for 
the  encouragement  of  technical  cooperation 
and  \i  intended  to  result  in  the  export  from 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  other  party  of  un- 
published technical  daU  of  United  States 
origin,  shall  report  the  agreement  with  such 
agency  with  sufficient  detail  to  the  Direc- 
tor. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
not  apply  to  colleges,  universities,  or  other 
educational  institutions,  except  where  the 
unpublished  technical  daU  involve  a  tech- 
nology identified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense as  a  militarily  critical  technology. 

(1)  Nbootutiohs  With  Othbr  Couh- 
TRMS.-The  Secretary  of  SUte,  in  consulU- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Di- 
rector, and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
departmenU  and  agencies,  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  conducting  negotiations  with  other 
countries  regarding  their  cooperaUon  in  re- 
stricting the  export  of  goods  and  technology 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  poUcy  set  forth  in 
section  3(9)  of  this  Act,  as  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Including  ne- 
gotiations with  respect  to  which  goods  and 
technology  should  be  subject  to  multllater- 
ally  agreed  export  restrictions  and  what 
conditions  should  apply  for  exceptions  from 
those  restrictions. 

(m)  DlVDlSIOK  TO  MIUTAHT  USk  OF  COH- 

TRoixED  Goods  or  Tkhhologt.— <1)  When- 
ever there  U  reliable  evidence  that  goods  or 
technology  which  were  exported  subject  to 
national  security  controls  under  this  section 
to  a  country  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
for  national  security  purposes  have  been  di- 
verted to  an  unauthorized  use  or  consignee 
In  violation  of  the  conditions  of  an  export  li- 
cense, the  Director  for  as  long  as  that  diver- 
sion continues— 

(A)  shall  deny  all  further  exporU  to  or  by 
the  party  or  parties  responsible  for  that  di- 
version of  any  goods  or  technology  subject 
to  national  security  controls  under  this  sec- 
tion to  an  unauthorized  use  or  consignee  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  goods  or  technolo- 
gy are  available  to  that  country  from 
sources  outside  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(B)  may  take  such  additional  steps  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  party  or  parties 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  as  he  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  in  the  circumstances 
to  deter  the  further  unauthorized  use  of  the 
previously  exported  goods  or  technology. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"diversion  to  an  unauthorized  use  or  con- 
signee" means  the  use  of  United  SUtes 
goods  or  technology  to  design  or  produce  or 
maintain  or  contribute  to  the  design,  pro- 
duction, or  maintenance  of  any  item  on  the 
United  SUtes  Munitioiu  list,  or  the  trans- 
fer of  United  SUtes  goods  or  technology  to 
any  consignee  or  end  user  engaged  in  or 
contributing  to  such  design,  production,  or 
maintenance. 

(n)  RzcoHDKKEPiKo.— The  Director,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  consulted  in  connection 
with  a  license  application  or  revision  of  a 
list  of  controlled  commodities,  goods,  or 
technologies,  shall  make  and  keep  records 
of  their  respective  advice,  recommendations, 
or  dedslons,  including  the  factual  and  ana- 
lytical basis  of  the  advice,  recommendaUons, 
or  decisions. 


PORnOH  POUCT  coimoLs 


Sac.  8.  (a)  AuTHoarrr.— (1)  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2KB),  (7),  or  (8)  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  prohibit  or  curtail  the  expor- 
tation of  any  goods,  technology,  or  other  in- 
formation subject  to  the  juriadlcUon  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  exported  by  any  person 
subject  to  the  juriadlcUon  of  the  United 
Statea.  to  the  extent  necessary  to  further 
significantly  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  or  to  fulfill  ite  declared  inter- 
national obligations.  The  authority  granted 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  exerctaed  by  the 
Director,  in  consulUUon  with  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  and  such  other  departmenU  and 
agencies  as  the  Director  considers  appropri- 
ate, and  shaU  be  implemented  by  means  of 
export  licenses  issued  by  the  Director. 

(2)  Export  controls  maintained  for  foreign 
poUcy  purposes  shall  expire  one  year  after 
imposition  unless  extended  by  the  President 
in  accordance  with  subsections  (b)  and  (e). 
Any  such  extension  and  any  subsequent  ex- 
tension shaU  not  be  for  a  period  of  more 
than  one  year. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Director  denies  any 
export  license  under  this  subsection,  the  Di- 
rector shall  specify  in  the  notice  to  the  ap- 
plicant of  the  denial  of  such  license  that  the 
license  was  denied  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  subsection,  and  the  reasons 
for  such  denial,  with  reference  to  the  crite- 
ria set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
The  Director  shaU  also  include  in  such 
notice  what.  If  any.  modifications  In  or  re- 
strictions on  the  goods  or  technology  for 
which  the  Ucense  was  sought  would  allow 
such  export  to  be  compaUble  with  controls 
Implemented  under  this  section,  or  the  Di- 
rector shall  indicate  in  such  notice  which  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Office  who  are 
familiar  with  the  appUcation  will  be  made 
reasonably  available  to  the  appUcant  for 
consulUtion  with  regard  to  such  modifica- 
tions or  restricUons.  If  appropriate. 

(4)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  12  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  have  the  right  to  review  any  export  U- 
cense  appUcation  under  this  section  which 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  requests  to  review. 

(d)  Criteria.— When  imposing,  expanding, 
or  extending  export  controls  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  probability  that  such  controls  wlU 
achieve  the  intended  foreign  policy  purpose, 
in  light  of  other  factors,  including  the  avaU- 
ability  from  other  countries  of  the  goods  or 
technology  proposed  for  such  controls; 

(2)  the  compatibility  of  the  proposed  con- 
trols with  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  SUtes,  including  the  effort  to 
counter  international  terrorism,  and  with 
overaU  United  SUtes  policy  toward  the 
country  which  is  the  proposed  target  of  the 

controls;  ^     ..    .^ 

(3)  the  reaction  of  other  countries  to  the 
imposition  or  expansion  of  such  export  con- 
trols by  the  United  SUtes; 

(4)  the  likely  effecte  of  the  proposed  con- 
trols on  the  export  performance  of  the 
United  SUtes.  on  the  competitive  position 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  International 
economy,  on  the  international  repuUtion  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  a  supplier  of  goods  and 
technology,  and  on  individual  United  SUtes 
companies  and  their  employees  and  commu- 
nities, including  the  effects  of  the  controls 
on  existing  contracte; 

(5)  the  abUity  of  the  United  SUtes  to  en- 
force the  proposed  controls  effectively;  and 

(6)  the  foreign  policy  consequences  of  not 
Imposing  controls. 


(c)  CowsuLTAXioH  WITH  Ikdustbt.— The 
Director,  before  imposing  export  controls 
under  this  section,  shall  consult  with  such 
affected  United  SUtes  industries  as  the  Di- 
rector considers  appropriate,  with  respect  to 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b)  and  such  other  matters 
as  the  Director  considers  appropriate. 

(d)  Ai.T««iiATiva  MMjia.— Before  resorting 
to  the  imposition  of  export  controls  under 
this  section,  the  President  shall  determine 
that  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  controls 
through  negotiaUons  or  other  altemaUve 
means. 

(e)  NoroicATiOM  to  Coiwaxss.- The  Presi- 
dent in  every  possible  instance  shall  consult 
with  the  Congress  before  Imposing  any 
export  control  under  this  section.  Except  as 
provided  in  section  9(gX3)  of  this  Act.  when- 
ever the  President  imposes,  expands,  or  ex- 
tends export  controls  under  this  section,  the 
President  shaU  immediately  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  such  action  and  shall  submit  with 
such  notification  a  r^wrt  specifying— 

(1)  the  conclusions  of  the  President  with 
r^>ect  to  each  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  the  nature  and  resulU  of  any  alterna- 
tive means  attempted  under  subsection  (d). 
or  the  reasons  for  imposing,  extending,  or 
expanding  the  control  without  attempting 
any  such  alternative  means. 
Such  report  shall  also  indicate  how  such 
controU  will  further  significantly  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  SUtes  or  wlU  fur- 
ther its  declared  inteinatlonal  obligations. 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  further  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  export  control,  portions 
of  such  report  may  be  submitted  on  a  classi- 
fied basis,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  14(c)  of  this  Act. 

(f)  ExcLusioH  POR  BflxDicnn  ahd  Mn>tcAi. 
StrppuKs  Airo  FOR  Certaim  Food  Exports.— 
This  section  does  not  authorize  export  con- 
trols   on    medicine,    or    medical    supplies. 
Before  export  controls  on  food  are  imposed, 
expanded,  or  extended  under  this  section, 
the  Director  shaU  notify  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  in  the  case  of  export  controls  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  any  developed  country 
and  ShaU  notify  the  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency  (IDCA)  in  the  case  of  export 
controls  applicable  with  respect  to  any  de- 
veloping country.  The  Secretary  of  SUte 
with  respect  to  developed  countries,  and  the 
Director  of  the  IDCA  with  respect  to  devel- 
oping countries,  shaU  determine  whether 
the  proposed  export  controls  on  food  would 
cause   measurable   malnutrition   and   shall 
inform  the  Director  of  that  determination. 
If  the  Director  is  informed  that  the  pro- 
posed export  controls  on  food  would  cause 
measurable  malnutrition,  then  those  con- 
trols may  not  be  imposed,  expanded,  or  ex- 
tended, as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  those  controls  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes,  or  unless  the 
President  determines  that  arrangements  are 
insufficient  to  ensure  that  the  food  will 
reach  those  most  in  need.  Each  such  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  or  the 
Director  of  the  United  SUtes  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency,  and  any 
such  determination  by  the  President,  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Congress,  together  with  a 
sUtement  of  the  reasons  for  that  determi- 
nation. It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
President  not  impose  export  controls  under 
this  section  on  any  goods  or  technology  if 
he  determines  that  the  principal  effect  of 
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the  export  i  if  such  Roods  or  technology 
would  be  to  lelp  meet  basic  human  needs. 
This  subsect;  on  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  President  from  imposing  re- 
strictions on  I  he  export  of  medicine  or  medi- 
cal supplies  or  of  food  under  the  Interna- 
tional Emenency  Economic  Powers  Act. 
This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  any 
export  contrt  1  on  medicine  or  medical  sup- 
plies which  \i  in  effect  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Exporl  Administration  Act  of  1979  or 
to  any  expott  control  on  food  which  is  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Export  Admi  listration  Amendments  Act  of 
1981. 

(g)  FoRKiGf  AvAiLABiUTT.— In  applying 
export  contiols  under  this  section,  the 
President  stu  11  take  all  feasible  steps  to  ini- 
tiate and  con  ;lude  negotiations  with  appro- 
priate foreigi  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  tl  »e  cooperation  of  such  foreign 
governments  in  controlling  the  export  to 
countries  an  d  consignees  to  which  the 
United  State*  export  controls  apply  of  any 
goods  or  tech  nology  comparable  to  goods  or 
technology  c<  ntroUed  under  this  section. 

(h)  INTBRNA  noHAL  Obugatioms.— The  pro- 
visions of  sub  sections  (b).  (c).  (d),  (f ).  and  <g) 
shall  not  ap!  )ly  in  any  case  in  which  the 
President  ex(  rcises  the  authority  contained 
in  this  sectio  »  to  impose  export  controls,  or 
to  approve  or  deny  export  license  applica- 
tions, in  ordrr  to  fulfill  obligations  of  the 
United  Statei  pursuant  to  treaties  to  which 
the  United  S  ^ates  is  a  party  or  pursuant  to 
other  interna  tional  agreements. 

(I)   CODITTR  BS    SUPPORTIMO    IllTKMfATIONAI. 

Tkrrorism.—  The  Director  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Af  fa  rs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urbi  in  Affairs  of  the  Senate  before 
any  license  Is  approved  for  the  export  of 
goods  or  tec  tinology  valued  at  more  than 
$7,000,000  to  any  country  concerning  which 
the  SecreUrj  of  State  has  made  the  follow- 
ing determini  ttions: 

(1)  Such  «  untry  has  repeatedly  provided 
support  for  a  ;ts  of  international  terrorism. 

(2)  Such  e)  ports  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  potential  of 
such  country ,  including  its  military  logistics 
capability,  oi  would  enhance  the  ability  of 
such  country  to  support  acts  of  internation- 
al terrorism. 

(j)  CRUfx  Control  IiisTRUiaafTS.— ( 1) 
Crime  control  and  detection  instnunents 
and  equipme  it  shall  be  approved  for  export 
by  the  direct  ar  only  pursuant  to  a  validated 
export  licens  >. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  exports  to  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  or  to  Japan.  Aus- 
tralia, or  Ntw  Zealand,  or  to  such  other 
countries  as]  the  President  shall  designate 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  secoon  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1S61. 

(k)  Control  List.— The  Director  shall  es- 
tablish and  paalntaln,  as  part  of  the  com- 
modity control  list,  a  list  of  any  goods  or 
technology  subject  to  export  controls  under 
this  sectionJ  and  the  countries  to  which 
such  controls  apply.  Such  goods  or  technol- 
ogy shall  bejclearly  identified  as  subject  to 
controls  under  this  section.  Such  list  shall 
consist  of  gfods  and  technology  identified 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  thq  Director.  If  the  Director  and 
the  SecretaiV  of  State  are  unable  to  agree 
on  the  list,  ihe  matter  shall  be  referred  by 
the  Director  to  the  President.  Such  list  shaU 
be  reviewed  not  less  frequently  than  every 


three  years  in  the  case  of  controls  main- 
tained cooperatively  with  other  countries, 
and  annually  In  the  case  of  all  other  con- 
trols, for  the  purpose  of  making  such  revi- 
sions as  are  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  section.  During  the  course  of  such 
review,  an  assessment  shall  be  made  periodi- 
cally of  the  availability  from  sources  outside 
the  United  SUtes,  or  any  of  its  territories  or 
possessions,  of  goods  and  technology  compa- 
rable to  those  controlled  for  export  from 
the  United  States  under  this  section. 
short  supply  controls 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Aothoritt.— <  1 )  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In  section 
3(2X0  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  pro- 
hibit or  curtail  the  export  of  any  goods  sub- 
ject to  the  jxirisdiction  of  the  United  States 
or  exported  by  any  person  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States.  In  curtailing 
exports  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  3(2HC)  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  allocate  a  portion  of  export  licenses  on 
the  basis  of  factors  other  than  a  prior  histo- 
ry of  exportation.  Such  factors  shall  Include 
the  extent  to  which  a  country  engages  in  eq- 
uitable trade  practices  with  respect  to 
United  States  goods  and  treats  the  United 
States  equitably  in  times  of  short  supply. 

(2)  Upon  imposing  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  exports  of  any  goods  to  carry  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)(C)  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall  include  in  a  notice 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  with  re- 
spect to  such  restrictions  an  invitation  to  all 
Interested  parties  to  submit  written  com- 
ments within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of 
publication  on  the  Impact  of  such  restric- 
tions and  the  method  of  licensing  used  to 
implement  them. 

(3)  In  imposing  export  controls  under  this 
section,  the  President's  authority  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  the  imposition 
of  export  license  fees. 

(b)  Monitoring.— (1)  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2XC)  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  moni- 
tor exports,  and  contracts  for  exports,  of 
any  good  (other  than  a  commodity  which  is 
subject  to  the  reporting  requirements  of 
section  812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970) 
when  the  volume  of  such  exports  in  relation 
to  domestic  supply  contributes,  or  may  con- 
tribute, to  an  increase  In  domestic  prices  or 
a  domestic  shortage,  and  such  price  increase 
or  shortage  has,  or  may  have,  a  serious  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  economy  or  any  sector 
thereof.  Any  such  monitoring  shall  com- 
mence at  a  time  adequate  to  assure  that  the 
monitoring  will  result  in  a  data  base  suffi- 
cient to  enable  policies  to  be  developed,  in 
accordance  with  section  3(2)(C)  of  this  Act, 
to  mitigate  a  short  supply  situation  or  seri- 
ous inflationary  price  rise  or,  if  export  con- 
trols are  needed,  to  permit  imposition  of 
such  controls  in  a  timely  manner.  Informa- 
tion which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
quires to  be  furnished  in  effecting  such 
monitoring  shall  be  confidential,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  results  of  such  monitoring  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  be  aggregated  and 
Included  In  weekly  reports  setting  forth, 
with  respect  to  each  item  monitored,  actual 
and  anticipated  exports,  the  destination  by 
country,  and  the  domestic  and  worldwide 
price,  supply,  and  demand.  Such  reports 
may  be  made  monthly  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  there  is  insuffi- 
cient information  to  Justify  weekly  reports. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  determine  whether 
monitoring  or  export  controls  under  this 
section  are  warranted  with  respect  to  ex- 


ports of  facilities,  machinery,  or  equipment 
normally  and  principally  used,  or  intended 
to  be  used.  In  the  production,  conversion,  or 
transportation  of  fuels  and  energy  (except 
nuclear  energy),  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  drilling  rigs,  platforms,  and  equipment; 
petroleum  refineries,  natural  gas  processing, 
liquefaction,  and  gasification  plants:  facili- 
ties for  production  of  synthetic  natural  gas 
or  synthetic  crude  oil;  oil  and  gas  pipelines, 
pumping  stations,  and  associated  equip- 
ment; and  vessels  for  transporting  oil,  gas. 
coal,  and  other  fuels. 

(c)  Petitions  for  Monitoring  or  Controls.— 
(IKA)  Any  entity,  including  a  trade  associa- 
tion, firm,  or  certified  or  recognized  union 
or  group  of  workers,  which  Is  representative 
of  an  industry  or  a  substantial  segment  of 
an  industry  which  processes  metallic  materi- 
als capable  of  being  recycled  with  respect  to 
which  an  Increase  in  domestic  prices  or  a  do- 
mestic shortage,  either  of  which  results 
from  increased  exports,  has  or  may  have  a 
significant  adverse  effect  on  the  national 
economy  or  any  sector  thereof,  may  trans- 
mit a  written  petition  to  the  Director  re- 
questing the  monitoring  of  exports,  or  the 
imposition  of  export  controls,  or  both,  with 
respect  to  such  material,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2KC)  of 
this  Act. 

(B)  Each  petition  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Director  shall  prescribe  and  shall  con- 
tain information  In  support  of  the  action  re- 
quested. The  petition  shall  include  any  in- 
formation reasonably  available  to  the  peti- 
tioner indicating  (1)  that  there  has  been  a 
significant  increase,  in  relation  to  a  specific 
period  of  time,  in  exports  of  such  material 
in  relation  to  domestic  supply,  and  (ii)  that 
there  has  been  a  significant  Increase  in  the 
price  of  such  material  or  a  domestic  short- 
age of  such  material  under  circumstances 
indicating  the  price  Increase  or  domestic 
shortage  may  be  related  to  exports. 

(2)  Within  15  days  after  receipt  of  any  pe- 
tition described  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Direc- 
tor shall  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  notice  shall  (A)  Include  the 
name  of  the  material  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  petition.  (B)  include  the  Schedule  B 
number  of  the  material  as  set  forth  in  the 
Statistical  Classification  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commodities  Exported  from  the 
United  SUtes,  (C)  indicate  whether  the  pe- 
titioner is  requesting  that  controls  or  moni- 
toring, or  both,  be  imposed  with  respect  to 
the  exportation  of  such  material,  and  (D) 
provide  that  interested  persons  shall  have  a 
period  of  30  days  commencing  with  the  date 
of  publication  of  such  notice  to  submit  to 
the  Director  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments, with  or  without  opportunity  for  oral 
presentation,  with  respect  to  the  matter  in- 
volved. At  the  request  of  the  petitioner  or 
any  other  entity  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  with  respect  to  the  material  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  petition,  or  at  the  request 
of  any  entity  representative  of  producers  or 
exporters  of  such  material,  the  Director 
shall  conduct  public  hearings  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  the  petition.  In  wtilch  case 
the  30-day  period  may  be  extended  to  45 
days. 

(3)  Within  45  days  after  the  end  of  the  30- 
or  45-day  period  described  in  paragraph  (2), 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  Director,  in  consul- 
Utlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
sbaU- 

(A>  determine  to  impose  monitoring  or 
controls,  or  both,  on  the  export  of  such  ma- 
terial. In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  3(2KC)  of  this  Act:  and 


(B)  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  de- 
termination. 

(4)  Within  15  days  after  making  a  determi- 
nation under  paragraph  (3)  to  Impose  moni- 
toring or  controls  on  the  export  of  a  materi- 
al, the  Director  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  proposed  regulations  with  respect 
to  such  monitoring  or  controls.  Within  30 
days  following  the  publication  of  such  pro- 
posed regulations,  and  after  considering  any 
public  comments  thereon,  the  Director  shall 
publish  and  implement  final  regulations 
with  respect  to  such  monitoring  or  controls. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  publishing  notices  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  scheduling  public 
hearings  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Director  may  consolidate  petitions,  and  re- 
sponses thereto,  which  involve  the  same  or 
related  materials. 

(6)  If  a  petition  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar material  or  group  of  materials  has  been 
considered  in  accordance  with  all  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  in  this  subsection,  the  Di- 
rector may  determine,  in  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificantly changed  circumstances,  that  any 
other  petition  with  respect  to  the  same  ma- 
terial or  group  of  materials  which  Is  filed 
within  6  months  after  consideration  of  the 
prior  petition  has  been  completed  does  not 
merit  complete  consideration  under  this 
subsection. 

(7)  The  procedures  and  time  limits  set 
forth  In  this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  pe- 
tition filed  under  this  subsection  shall  take 
precedence  over  any  review  undertaken  at 
the  initiative  of  the  Director  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject  as  that  of  the  petition. 

(8)  The  Director  may  impose  monitoring 
or  controls  on  a  temporary  basis  after  a  pe- 
tition is  filed  under  paragraph  (IX A)  but 
before  the  Director  makes  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (3)  if  the  Director  consid- 
ers such  action  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2XC)  of  this 
Act. 

(9)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  Director  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act. 

(10)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  submission 
on  a  confidential  basis  to  the  Director  of  in- 
formation relevant  to  a  decision  to  impose 
or  remove  monitoring  or  controls  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act.  or  to  preclude  consid- 
eration of  such  information  by  the  Director 
In  reaching  decisions  required  under  this 
subsection.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  applica- 
bility of  section  552(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Domestically  Produced  C^ude  On..— 
(1)  Nothwlthstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  and  notwithstanding  subsection  (u) 
of  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  185),  no  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil  transported  by  pipeline  over 
right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  section  203 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization 
Act  (43  UJS.C.  1652)  (except  any  such  crude 
oU  which  (A)  Is  exported  to  an  adjacent  for- 
eign country  to  be  refined  and  consumed 
therein  In  exchange  for  the  same  quantity 
of  crude  oil  being  exported  from  that  coun- 
try to  the  United  States:  such  exchange 
must  result  through  convenience  or  in- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  In  lower 
prices  for  consumers  of  petroleum  products 
in  the  United  States  as  described  In  para- 
graph (2XAXli)  of  this  subsection,  or  (B)  is 
temporarily  exported  for  convenience  or  in- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  across 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  country  and  re- 


enters the  United  SUtes)  may  be  exported 
from  the  United  SUtes.  or  any  of  its  territo- 
ries and  possessions,  unless  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
are  met. 

(2)  Crude  oil  subject  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  exported 
only  if— 

(A)  the  President  makes  and  publishes  ex- 
press findings  that  exports  of  such  crude  oU, 
Including  exchanges— 

(I)  will  not  diminish  the  total  quantity  or 
quality  of  petroleum  refined  within,  stored 
within,  or  legally  committed  to  be  transport- 
ed to  and  sold  within  the  United  SUtes; 

(il)  will,  within  3  months  following  the  ini- 
tiation of  such  exports  or  exchanges,  result 
in  (I)  acquisition  costs  to  the  refiners  which 
purchase  the  Imported  crude  oil  being  lower 
than  the  acquisition  costs  such  refiners 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  domestically  pro- 
duced oil  in  the  absence  of  such  an  export 
or  exchange,  and  (II)  not  less  than  76  per- 
cent of  such  savings  In  costs  being  reflected 
In  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  products  re- 
fined from  such  Imported  crude  oil; 

(ill)  will  be  made  only  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts which  may  be  terminated  if  the  crude 
oil  supplies  of  the  United  SUtes  are  inter- 
rupted, threatened,  or  diminished; 

(iv)  are  clearly  necessary  to  protect  the 
national  interest:  and 

(v)  are  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:  and 

(B)  the  President  reports  such  findings  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Congress,  within  50 
days  thereafter,  agrees  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution approving  such  exports  on  the  basis 
of  the  findings. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
including  subsection  (u)  of  section  28  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  the  President 
may  export  oil  to  any  country  pursuant  to  a 
bilateral  International  oil  supply  agreement 
entered  Into  by  the  United  SUtes  with  such 
naUon  before  June  25,  1979,  or  to  any  coun- 
try pursuant  to  the  International  Emergen- 
cy Oil  Sharing  Plan  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency. 

(e)  RKpnnD  Vmoixau  Products.— (1)  No 
refined  petroleum  product  may  be  exported 
except  pursuant  to  an  export  license  specifi- 
cally authorizing  such  export.  Not  later 
than  5  days  after  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense to  export  any  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct or  residual  fuel  oil  is  received,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  appli- 
cation, together  with  the  name  of  the  ex- 
porter, the  destination  of  the  proposed 
export,  and  the  amount  and  price  of  the 
proposed  export.  Such  notification  shaU  be 
made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)  The  Director  may  not  grant  such  li- 
cense during  the  30-day  period  begliming  on 
the  date  on  which  notification  to  the  Con- 
gress under  paragraph  (1)  is  received,  unless 
the  President  certifies  In  writing  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUUves 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  that  the  proposed  export  is  vital  to 
the  national  Interest  and  that  a  delay  in  Is- 
suing the  license  would  adversely  affect 
that  Interest. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  (A) 
any  export  license  appUcation  for  exports  to 
a  country  with  respect  to  which  historical 
export  quotas  esUbllshed  on  the  basis  of 
past  trading  relationships  apply,  or  (B)  any 
license  application  for  exports  to  a  country 


if  exporU  under  the  license  would  not  result 
in  more  than  250.000  barrels  of  refined  pe- 
troleum products  being  exported  from  the 
United  SUtes  to  such  country  In  any  fiscal 
year. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "re- 
fined petroleum  product"  means  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillates,  propane  or  butane  gas, 
diesel  fuel,  and  residual  fuel  oil  refined 
within  the  United  SUtes  or  entered  for  con- 
sumption within  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  Director  may  extend  any  time 
period  prescribed  In  section  12  of  this  Act  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  take  Into  account 
delays  In  action  by  the  Director  on  a  license 
appUcation  on  account  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(f)  Certain  Petrolwjii  Products.- Petro- 
leum products  refined  In  United  SUtes  For- 
eign Trade  Zones,  or  In  the  United  States 
Territory  of  Ouam.  frwn  foreign  crude  oil 
shall  be  excluded  from  any  quantlUtive  re- 
strictions Imposed  under  this  section  except 
that,  if  the  Director  finds  that  a  product  is 
in  short  supply,  the  Director  may  Issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  limit  ex- 
porU. 

(g)  Agricultural  ComiODmis.— <1)  The 
authority  conferred  by  this  section  shall  not 
be  exercised  with  respect  to  any  agricultural 
commodity.  Including  fate  and  oils  or  animal 
tildes  or  skins,  without  the  approval  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  not  i«)prove  the  exercise 
of  such  authority  with  respect  to  any  such 
commodity  during  any  period  for  which  the 
supply  of  such  commodity  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  econo- 
my except  to  the  extent  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  exercise  of  authority  is 
required  to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth 
In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  secUon  3  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall,  by  exercising  the  authori- 
ties which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
under  other  applicable  provisions  of  law, 
collect  daU  with  respect  to  export  sales  of 
animal  hides  and  skins. 

(2)  Upon  approval  of  the  Director,  In  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
agricultural  commodities  purchased  by  or 
for  use  in  a  foreign  country  may  remain  in 
the  United  SUtes  for  export  at  a  Uter  date 
free  from  any  quantlUtive  UmlUtions  on 
export  which  may  be  Imposed  to  carry  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2XC)  of  this 
Act  subsequent  to  such  approval.  The  Direc- 
tor may  not  grant  such  approval  unless  the 
Director  receives  adequate  assurance  and.  in 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrictil- 
ture.  finds  (A)  that  such  commodities  will 
eventually  be  exported.  (B)  that  neither  the 
sale  nor  export  thereof  will  result  in  an  ex- 
cessive drain  of  scarce  materials  and  have  a 
serious  domestic  inflationary  impact.  (C) 
that  storage  of  such  commodities  in  the 
United  States  will  not  unduly  limit  the 
space  available  for  storage  of  domestically 
owned  commodities,  and  (D)  that  the  pur- 
pose of  such  storage  is  to  esUbllsh  a  reserve 
of  such  commodities  for  later  use.  not  in- 
cluding resale  to  or  use  by  another  country. 
The  Director  may  issue  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  this  para- 
graph. 

(3)  If  the  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion or  section  8  U  exercised  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  the  export  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  Immediately  report  such  prohibi- 
tion or  curtailment  to  the  Congress,  setting 
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of  this  subsection,  the 

I  greement"  means  any  agree- 

for  the  exchange,  with- 

consideration.  of  any  goods 

United  States  for  any  goods 

of  the  United  States. 

shall  apply  only  with 
agreements  entered  Into 
date  of  the  Export  Ad- 
of  1979. 
Rbd  Cxdar.— <1)  The  Dl- 
lequlre   a   validated   license, 
contained  in  subsection 
for  the  export  of  unproc- 
'ed  cedar  (Thuja  pllcata)  logs. 
State  or  Federal  lands.  The 
impose  quantitative  restric- 
export  of  unprocessed  west- 
logs  during  the  3-year  period 
the  effective   date  of  the 
ion  Act  of  1979  as  fol- 


autl  unity  i 
(section. 


froi  t 


Admix  istratii 


than  thirty  million  board 
such  logs  may  be  exported 
year  of  such  3-year  period, 
than  fifteen  million  board 
such  logs  may  be  exported 

year  of  such  period, 
than  five  million  board  feet 
I  uch   logs   may   be   exported 
year  of  such  period. 
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sec  Mid 


of  such  3-year  period,  no  un- 
red  cedar  logs  may  be  ex- 
United  States. 

shall  allocate  export  llr 
pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
of  a  prior  history  of  expor- 
exporters  and  such  other  f  ac- 


wesem 

the 

DIr  ictor 

exixrters 


tors  as  the  Director  considers  necessary  and 
a(H>ropriate  to  minimbie  any  hardship  to 
the  producers  of  western  red  cedar  and  to 
further  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Unprocessed  western  red  cedar  logs 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  agricultural 
commodity  for  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of 
thissMtion. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"improcessed  western  red  cedar"  means  red 
cedar  timber  which  has  not  been  processed 
Into— 

(A)  limiber  without  wane: 

(B)  chlpa.  pulp,  and  pulp  products; 

(C)  veneer  and  plywood: 

(D)  poles,  posts,  or  pilings  cut  or  treated 
with  preservative  for  use  as  such  and  not  in- 
tended to  be  further  processed:  or 

(E)  shakes  and  shingles. 

(J)  EzPOKT  or  HoBSis.  (1)  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no  horse 
may  be  exported  by  sea  from  the  United 
Statea,  or  any  of  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, unless  such  horse  is  part  of  a  consign- 
ment of  horses  with  respect  to  which  a 
waiver  has  been  granted  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  issue  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  granting  of  waivers 
permitting  the  export  by  sea  of  a  specified 
consignment  of  horses,  if  the  DirecttU',  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, determines  that  no  horse  in  that  con- 
signment is  being  exported  for  purposes  of 
slaughter. 

rOKKIGIl  BOTCOTTS 

Sac.  10.  (a)  PROHnmoHS  mis  Exckp- 
TioHS.— (1)  For  the  purpose  of  implementing 
the  policies  set  forth  in  sul^iaragraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  paragraph  (5)  of  section  3  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  issue  regulations  prohib- 
iting any  United  States  person,  with  respect 
to  his  activities  in  the  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  from  taking 
or  knowingly  agreeing  to  take  any  of  the 
following  actions  with  intent  to  comply 
with,  further,  or  support  any  boycott  fos- 
tered or  imposed  by  a  foreign  country 
against  a  country  wliich  is  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  which  is  not  itself  the 
object  of  any  form  of  boycott  pursuant  to 
United  States  law  or  regulation: 

(A)  Refusing,  or  requiring  any  other 
person  to  refuse,  to  do  business  with  or  in 
the  boycotted  country,  with  any  business 
concern  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
boycotted  country,  with  any  national  or 
resident  of  the  boycotted  country,  or  with 
any  other  person,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with,  a  requirement  of,  or  a  request  from  or 
on  behalf  of  the  boycotting  country.  The 
mere  absence  of  a  business  relationship  with 
or  in  the  boycotted  country  with  any  busi- 
ness concern  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  twycotted  country,  with  any  national  or 
resident  of  the  boycotted  country,  or  with 
any  other  person,  does  not  Indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Intent  required  to  establish  a 
violation  of  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out 
this  subparagraph. 

(B)  Refusing,  or  requiring  any  other 
person  to  refuse,  to  employ  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminating against  any  United  States 
person  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  of  that  person  or  of  any 
owner,  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  such 
person. 

(C)  Furnishing  information  with  respect 
to  the  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
of  any  United  States  person  or  of  any 
owner,  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  such 
person. 


(D)  Furnishing  information  about  wheth- 
er any  person  has,  has  had.  or  proposes  to 
have  any  business  relationship  (including  a 
relationship  by  way  of  sale,  purchase,  legal 
or  commercial  representation,  shipping  or 
other  transport,  insurance,  investment,  or 
supply)  with  or  in  the  boycotted  country, 
with  any  business  concern  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  boycotted  country,  with  any 
mtM"!*^'  or  resident  of  the  boycotted  coun- 
try, or  with  any  other  person  which  is 
known  or  believed  to  be  restricted  from 
having  any  business  relationship  with  or  in 
the  boycotting  country.  Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  prohibit  the  furnishing  of 
normal  buataMss  information  in  a  commer- 
cial context  as  defined  by  the  Director. 

(E)  Furnishing  information  about  wheth- 
er any  person  is  a  member  of,  has  made  con- 
tributions to,  or  is  otherwise  associated  with 
or  involved  in  the  activities  of  any  charita- 
ble or  fraternal  organization  which  supports 
the  boycotted  country. 

(F)  Paying,  honoring,  confirming,  or  oth- 
erwise implementing  a  letter  of  credit  which 
contains  any  condition  or  requirement  com- 
pliance with  which  is  prohibited  by  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and 
no  United  States  person  shall,  as  a  result  of 
the  an>llcatlon  of  this  paragraph,  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  or  otherwise  honor  or  imple- 
ment such  letter  of  credit. 

(3)  Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1>  shall  provide  exceptions  for— 

(A)  complying  or  agreeing  to  comply  with 
requirements  (i)  prohibiting  the  Import  of 
goods  or  services  from  the  boycotted  coun- 
try or  goods  produced  or  services  provided 
by  any  business  concern  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  boycotted  country  or  by  na- 
tionals or  residents  of  the  boycotted  coun- 
try, or  (ii)  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
goods  to  the  boycotting  country  on  a  carrier 
of  the  boycotted  country,  or  by  a  route 
other  than  that  prescribed  by  the  boycott- 
ing country  or  the  recipient  of  the  ship- 
ment: 

(B)  complying  or  agreeing  to  comply  with 
Import  and  shipping  document  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  country  of  origin, 
the  name  of  the  carrier  and  route  of  ship- 
ment, the  name  of  the  supplier  of  the  ship- 
ment or  the  name  of  the  provider  of  other 
services,  except  that  no  information  know- 
ingly furnished  or  conveyed  in  response  to 
such  requirements  may  be  stated  in  nega- 
tive, blacklisting,  or  similar  exclusionary 
terms,  other  than  with  respect  to  carriers  or 
route  of  shipment  as  may  be  permitted  by 
such  regulations  in  order  to  comply  with 
precautionary  requirements  protecting 
against  war  risks  and  confiscation: 

(C)  complying  or  agreeing  to  comply  in 
the  normaj  course  of  business  with  the  uni- 
lateral and  specific  selection  by  the  boycot- 
ting country,  or  national  or  resident  there- 
of, of  carriers,  insurers,  suppliers  of  services 
to  be  performed  within  the  boycotting  coim- 
try  or  specific  goods  which,  in  the  normal 
course  of  business,  are  identifiable  by  source 
when  imported  into  the  boycotting  country: 

(D)  complying  or  agreeing  to  comply  with 
export  requirements  of  the  boycotting  coun- 
try relating  to  shipments  or  transshipments 
of  exports  to  the  boycotted  country,  to  any 
business  concern  of  or  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  lx»ycotted  country,  or  to  any  na- 
tional or  resident  of  the  boycotted  country; 

(E)  compliance  by  an  individual  or  agree- 
ment by  an  individual  to  comply  with  the 
immigration  or  passport  requirements  of 
any  country  with  respect  to  such  individual 
or  any  member  of  such  individual's  family 
or  with  requests  for  information  regarding 


requirements  of  employment  of  such  indi- 
vidual within  the  boycotting  country:  and 

(F)  compliance  by  a  United  SUtes  person 
resident  in  a  foreign  country  or  agreement 
by  such  person  to  comply  with  the  laws  of 
that  country  with  respect  to  his  activities 
exclusively  therein,  and  such  regulations 
may  contain  exceptions  for  such  resident 
complying  with  the  laws  or  regulations  of 
that  foreign  country  governing  Imports  into 
such  country  of  trademarked.  trade  named, 
or  similarly  specifically  identifiable  prod- 
ucts, or  components  of  products  for  his  own 
use,  including  the  performance  of  contrac- 
tual services  within  that  country,  as  may  be 
defined  by  such  regulations. 

(3)  Regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (2)(C)  and  (2KP)  shaU  not  provide 
exceptions  from  paragraphs  (IXB)  and 
(IHC). 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  or  limit  the  operation  of 
the  antitnjst  or  civU  righte  Uws  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(5)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  transac- 
tion or  activity  undertaken,  by  or  through  a 
United  SUtes  person  or  any  other  person, 
with  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this 
section  as  implemented  by  the  reguUUons 
issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and  such 
regulations  shaU  expressly  provide  that  the 
exceptions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  shaU 
not  permit  activities  or  agreements  (ex- 
pressed or  implied  by  a  course  of  conduct, 
including  a  pattern  of  responses)  otherwise 
prohibited,  which  are  not  within  the  intent 
of  such  exceptions. 

(b)  PoRziGM  PoucY  CtoirnioLS.— (1)  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  reguUtions 
issued  under  section  8  of  this  Act  shall  im- 
plement the  policies  set  forth  in  section 
3(5). 

(3)  Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
any  United  SUtes  person  receiving  a  re- 
quest for  the  furnishing  of  InformatiMi.  the 
entering  into  or  implementing  of  agree- 
ments, or  the  taking  of  any  other  action  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(5)  shall  report  that 
fact  to  the  Director,  together  with  such 
other  information  concerning  such  request 
as  the  Director  may  require  for  such  action 
as  the  Director  considers  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  policies  of  that  section. 
Such  person  shall  also  report  to  the  Direc- 
tor whether  such  person  intends  to  comply 
and  whether  such  person  has  complied  with 
such  request.  Any  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  made  available 
promptly  for  public  inspection  and  copying, 
except  that  information  regarding  the  quan- 
tity, description,  and  value  of  any  goods  or 
technology  to  which  such  report  relates 
may  be  kept  confidential  if  the  Director  de- 
termines that  disclosure  thereof  would  place 
the  United  SUtes  person  involved  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  The  Director  shall  pe- 
riodically transmit  summaries  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  such  reporU  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  for  such  action  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  in  consulUtion  with  the  Di- 
rector, considers  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  3(5)  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  PRZZifpnoR.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  preempt  any  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation of  any  of  the  several  SUtes  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  of  the  territo- 
ries or  posses8i(»u>  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  governmental  subdivision  thereof, 
which  law,  rule,  or  regulation  pertains  to 
participation  in,  compliance  with,  imple- 
menUtion  of,  or  the  furnishing  of  informa- 


tion regarding  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  against  other  countries. 

pRocEDmus  roa  HtaBawTT  rkuxp  noii 

KZPOKT  COimOLS 

Sac.  11.  (a)  FiLiKO  OP  Pirmoiis.- Any 
person  who,  in  such  person's  domestic  man- 
ufacturing process  or  other  domestic  busi- 
ness operation,  utilizes  a  product  produced 
abroad  in  whole  or  in  part  from  a  good  hls- 
toricaUy  obtained  from  the  United  States 
but  which  has  beoi  made  subject  to  export 
controls,  or  any  person  who  historically  has 
exported  such  a  good,  may  transmit  a  peti- 
tion of  hardship  to  the  Director  requesting 
an  exemption  from  such  controls  In  order  to 
alleviate  any  unique  hardship  resulting 
from  the  imposition  of  such  controls.  A  peti- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  In  such  form 
as  the  Director  shaU  prescribe  and  shall 
contain  information  demonstrating  the  need 
for  the  relief  requested. 

(b)  DzcisiOK  or  THB  DiBBcroR.- Not  later 
than  30  days  after  receipt  of  any  petition 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  shaU 
transmit  a  written  decision  to  the  petitioner 
granting  or  denying  the  requested  relief. 
Such  decision  shall  contain  a  sUtement  set' 
ting  forth  the  Director's  basis  for  the  grant 
or  denial.  Any  exemption  granted  may  be 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Director 
considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Factors  To  B«  Coitsidzrbd,- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Director's  decision 
with  respect  to  the  grant  of  denial  of  relief 
from  unique  hardship  resulting  directly  or 
indirecUy  from  the  imposition  of  export 
controls  shall  reflect  the  Director's  consid- 
eration of  factors  such  as  the  following: 

(1)  Whether  denial  would  cause  a  unique 
hardship  to  the  petitioner  which  can  be  al- 
leviated only  by  granting  an  exception  to 
the  iu;>plicable  regulations.  In  determining 
whether  reUef  shall  be  granted,  the  Director 
shall  take  Into  account— 

(A)  ownership  of  material  for  which  there 
is  no  practicable  domestic  market  by  virtue 
of  the  location  or  nature  of  the  material: 

(B)  potential  serious  financial  loss  to  the 
applicant  if  not  granted  an  exception: 

(C)  Inability  to  obtain,  except  through 
import,  an  item  essential  for  domestic  use 
which  is  produced  abroad  from  the  good 
under  control: 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  denial  would  ccm- 
flict.  to  the  particular  detriment  of  the  ap- 
plicant, with  other  national  policies  includ- 
ing those  reflected  In  any  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  U  a 
party: 

(E)  possible  adverse  effecU  on  the  econo- 
my (Including  unemployment)  in  any  locali- 
ty or  region  of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

(P)  other  relevant  factors,  Including  the 
applicant's  lack  of  an  exporting  history 
during  any  base  period  that  may  be  esUb- 
lished  with  respect  to  export  quotas  for  the 
particular  good. 

(2)  The  effect  a  finding  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
plicant would  have  on  attainment  of  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  short  supply  control 
program. 

In  all  cases,  the  desire  to  sell  at  higher 
prices  and  thereby  obtain  greater  profiU 
shall  not  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a 
unique  hardship,  nor  will  circumstances 
where  the  hardship  is  due  to  Imprudent  acts 
or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  petition- 
er. 

PROCKDnRZS  FOR  PROCRSSIHO  XXPORT  UCKMSK 
APPUCATIOMB 
SBC.    12.    (a)    PRUtAHY    RZSPOWSIBIIJTY    OP 

THE  DiRicTOR.-(l)  All  cxport  llcense  appU- 


cations  required  under  this  Act  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  to  the  Director.  AU 
determinations  with  respect  to  any  such  ap- 
pUcati<m  shall  be  made  by  the  Director,  sub- 
ject to  the  procedures  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  a 
determination  with  respect  to  any  export  U- 
cense  application  be  made  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  by  the  Director  without  re- 
ferral of  such  application  to  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Oovemment. 

(3)  To  the  extent  necessary,  the  Director 
■hall  seek  Informaticm  and  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Oovemment  departmenU 
and  agencies  concerned  with  aspecU  of 
United  States  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
and  operations  having  an  Important  bearing 
on  exports.  Such  depaztmenU  and  agendea 
fh^ii  cooperate  fully  In  rendering  such  in- 
formation and  recommendations. 

(b)  ImriAL  ScsRonaro.- Within  10  days 
after  the  date  on  which  any  export  license 
application  is  submitted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (aXl).  the  Director  shaU— 

(1)  send  the  applicant  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  application  and  the 
date  of  the  receipt: 

(2)  submit  to  the  applicant  a  written  de- 
scription of  the  procedures  required  by  this 
section,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Director 
and  of  other  departments  and  agencies  with 
respect  to  the  appUcatitm.  and  the  righU  of 
the  applicant: 

(3)  retum  the  application  without  action 
if  the  application  Is  improperly  oxnpleted 
or  If  additional  Information  Is  required,  with 
sufficient  Information  to  pomlt  the  applica- 
tion to  be  properly  resubmitted.  In  which 
case  If  such  application  Is  resubmitted,  it 
shall  be  treated  as  a  new  application  for  the 
purpose  of  ruiwii^ting  the  time  periods  |»«- 
scribed  in  this  section: 

(4)  determine  whether  It  is  necessary  to 
refw  the  application  to  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  and.  if  such  referral  is  de- 
termined to  be  necessary,  inform  the  appli- 
cant of  any  such  d^iartment  or  agency  to 
which  the  applicaU(m  will  be  referred;  and 

(5)  determine  whether  it  Is  necessary  to 
submit  the  application  to  a  multilateral 
review  process,  pursuant  to  a  multilateral 
agreement,  formal  or  Informal,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  and,  if  so.  fntiom 
the  applicant  of  this  requirement 

(C)  AcnOM  OH  CZRTADI  Afpucatiohs.— In 
each  case  in  which  the  Director  determines 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  an  applica- 
tion to  any  other  department  or  agency  for 
its  Information  and  recommendations,  a  li- 
cense shall  be  formally  issued  or  denied 
within  90  days  after  a  properly  completed 
application  has  been  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(d)  RZPKRRAL  TO  OTHER  DEPARTIfKinS  Aim 

AoERCiES.— In  each  case  in  which  the  Direc- 
tor determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  refer 
an  application  to  any  other  department  or 
agency  for  its  information  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  Director  shaU,  within  30  days 
after  the  submission  of  a  properly  complet- 
ed application— 

(1)  refer  the  application,  together  with  all 
necessary  analysis  and  recommendations  of 
the  Office,  concurrenUy  to  all  such  depart- 
ments or  agencies;  and 

(2)  If  the  applicant  so  requeste,  provide 
the  applicant  with  an  opportunity  to  review 
for  accuracy  any  documenUUon  to  be  re- 
ferred to  any  such  department  or  agency 
with  respect  to  such  application  for  the  pur- 
pose of  describing  the  export  in  question  in 
order  to  determine  whether  such  documen- 
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export. 

(e)  AcnoH 
Afisncns. — (1 
whicban    _. 
subsection  (d) 
within  30dayi 
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Except  u 
such 

submit  its 
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objection  to 
tlon. 

(3)  U  the 
agency  notifies 
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graph  (1)  for 
tions  that  mo4e 
by  such 

ment  or  agenc^ 
day  period  to 
to   the 
agency  does 
tions  within 
the  preceding 
by  the  Direct<^ 
approval  of 

(f)  Action  i 
90  days  after 
tions  of  othe^ 
with  respect 
vided  in 
formally  issue 
ing  whether 
Director  shall 
mendation  of 
respect  to 
cases  where 


IT    OTHIB    DlPAKTlfXNTS    AKD 

Any  department  or  agency  to 

is  referred  pursuant  to 

shall  submit  to  the  Director. 

after  iU  receipt  of  the  appU- 

information  or  recommendations 

respect  to  such  application. 

in  paragraph  (2).  any 

or  agency  which  does  not 

within  the  time 

in  the  preceding  sentence 

by  the  Director  to  have  no 

approval  of  such  applica- 


recc  nmendations ' 


held 


depar  ment 


Diredor, 
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(2)  In 
questions  or 
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or  agency  wltl 
Director  shall 
sistent  with 
eign  policy  of 
applicant  of 
and  any  such 
ommendationi 
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made,  to 
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of  any  such  department  or 

the  Director  before  the  expi- 

'  ime  period  provided  in  para- 

4itailssion  of  its  reoommenda- 

time  is  required  for  review 

or  agency,  such  depart- 

,  shaU  have  an  additional  30- 

submtt  its  recommendations 

If  such   department   or 

1  kot  submit  its  recommenda- 

time  period  prescribed  by 

sentence,  it  shall  be  deemed 

to  have  no  objection  to  the 

appUcaUcm. 

.  THE  DnKTOH.— <1)  Within 

receipt  of  the  recommenda- 

departments  and  agencies 

a  license  application,  as  pro- 

-^•tion  (e).  the  Director  shall 

or  deny  the  license.  In  decid- 

Issue  or  deny  a  license,  the 

take  into  account  any  recom- 

&  department  or  agency  with 

application  in  question.  In 

IHrector  receives  conflicting 

the  Director  shall,  within 

provided  for  in  this  sub- 

luch  action  as  may  be  neces- 
such  conflicting  recommen- 


where  the  Director  receives 
ifegative  considerations  or  rec- 
from  any  other  department 
respect  to  an  application,  the 
to  the  mfy'w'M'"  extent  con- 
national  security  and  for- 
the  United  States,  inform  the 
^e  specific  questions  raised 
legative  considerations  or  rec- 
and  shall  accord  the  appli- 
before  the  final  deter- 
respect  to  the  application  is 
in  writing  to  such  ques- 
or  recommendations, 
where  the  Director  has  deter- 
application  should  be  denied, 
shall  be  informed  in  writing, 
after  such  determination  is 
(|etermination,  of  the  statutory 
,  the  policies  set  forth  in  sec- 
Vet  which  would  be  furthered 
to  the  extent  consistent  with 
ecurity  and  foreign  policy  of 
1  ttates,   the  specific  consider- 
led  to  the  denial,  and  of  the 
appeal  procedures.  In  the 
on  license  applications  are 
with  the  provisions  of 
ihe  applicant  shall  be  so  in- 
within  5  days  after  such 


Incoi  isistent ' 


wr  ting 


E  Irector  determines  that  a  par- 

applicfkUon  or  set  of  applications  is 

importance  and  complexity. 

time  Is  required  for  ne- 

modlf  y  the  application  or  ap- 

director  may  extend  any  time 

in  this  section.  The  Direc- 


addl  tlonal 


tor  shall  notify  the  Congress  and  the  appli- 
cant of  such  extension  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

(g>  SraciAL  Procxduku  for  Skkxtart  op 
Dsmrac— <1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  authorized  to  review  any  pro- 
posed export  of  any  goods  or  technology  to 
any  country  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
for  national  security  purposes  and.  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology 
will  make  a  significant  contribution,  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  to  the  military 
potential  of  any  such  country,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  such  export  be 
disapproved. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deter- 
mine, in  consulUtion  with  the  Director,  and 
confirm  in  writing  the  types  and  categories 
of  transactions  which  should  be  reviewed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  order  to  make  a 
determination  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
Whenever  a  license  or  other  authority  is  re- 
quested for  the  export  to  any  country  to 
which  exports  are  controlled  for  national  se- 
curity purposes  of  goods  or  technology 
within  any  such  type  or  category,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
such  request,  and  the  Director  may  not 
issue  any  license  or  other  authority  pursu- 
ant to  such  request  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  within  which  the  President  may 
disapprove  such  export.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  carefully  consider  any  notifi- 
cation submitted  by  the  Director  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  and,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  notification  of  the  request. 
shaU- 

(A)  recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
disapprove  any  request  for  the  export  of  the 
goods  or  technology  involved  to  the  particu- 
lar county  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  the  export  of  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology will  make  a  significant  contribution, 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
military  potential  of  such  cotmtry  or  any 
other  country; 

(B)  notify  the  Director  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend approval  subject  to  specified  condi- 
tions; or 

(C)  recommend  to  the  Director  that  the 
export  of  goods  or  technology  be  approved. 
If  the  President  notifies  the  Director, 
within  30  days  after  receiving  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that 
he  disapproves  such  export,  no  license  or 
other  authority  may  be  Issued  for  the 
export  of  such  goods  or  technology  to  such 
country. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove a  license  application,  and  issue  or 
deny  a  license,  in  accordeoice  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  and,  to  the  extent 
applicable.  In  accordance  with  the  time  peri- 
ods and  procedures  otherwise  set  forth  in 
this  section. 

(4)  Whenever  the  President  exercises  his 
authority  under  this  subsection  to  modify 
or  overrule  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  exercises  his  au- 
thority to  modify  or  overrule  any  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  section  7 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  list  of  goods 
and  technologies  controlled  for  national  se- 
curity purposes,  the  President  shall  prompt- 
ly transmit  to  the  Congress  a  statement  in- 
dicating his  decision,  together  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


(h)  MuLTiLATgKAL  CoMTROLS.— In  any  case 
in  which  an  application,  which  has  been  fi- 
nally approved  under  subsection  (c),  (f),  or 
(g)  of  this  section,  is  required  to  be  submit- 
ted to  a  multilateral  review  process,  pursu- 
ant to  a  multilateral  agreement,  formal  or 
informal,  to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a 
party,  the  license  shaU  not  be  Issued  as  pre- 
scribed in  such  subsections,  but  the  Director 
shall  notify  the  applicant  of  the  approval  of 
the  application  (and  the  date  of  such  ap- 
proval) by  the  Director  subject  to  such  mul- 
tilateral review.  The  license  shall  be  issued 
upon  approval  of  the  application  tinder  such 
multilateral  review.  If  such  multilateral 
review  has  not  resulted  in  a  determiiuition 
with  respect  to  the  application  within  60 
days  after  such  date,  the  Director's  approval 
of  the  license  shall  be  final  and  the  license 
shall  be  issued,  unless  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  issuance  of  the  license  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  at  which 
the  Director  makes  such  a  determination, 
the  Director  shall  notify  the  applicant  of 
the  determination  and  shall  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  the  determination,  the  reasons  for 
the  determination,  the  reasons  for  which 
the  multilateral  review  could  not  be  con- 
cluded within  such  60-day  period,  and  the 
actions  planned  or  being  taken  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  secure  conclu- 
sion of  the  multilateral  review.  At  the  end 
of  every  60-day  period  after  such  notifica- 
tion to  Congress,  the  Director  shall  advise 
the  applicant  and  the  Congress  of  the  status 
of  the  application,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  in  detail  on  the  reasons  for  the 
further  delay  and  any  further  actions  being 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
secure  conclusion  of  the  multilateral  review. 
In  addition,  at  the  time  at  which  the  Direc- 
tor issues  or  denies  the  license  upon  conclu- 
sion of  the  multilateral  review,  the  Director 
shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  issuance 
or  denial  and  of  the  total  time  required  for 
the  multilateral  review. 

(1)  Rkcords.— The  Director  and  any  de- 
partment or  agency  to  which  any  applica- 
tion is  referred  under  this  section  shall  keep 
accurate  records  with  respect  to  all  applica- 
tions considered  by  the  Director  or  by  any 
such  department  or  agency,  including,  in 
the  case  of  the  Director,  any  dissenting  rec- 
ommendations received  from  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(J)  Apfcal  AWT  ConRT  Action.— (1)  The  Di- 
rector shall  establish  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  any  applicant  to  appeal  to  the  Di- 
rector the  denial  of  an  export  license  appli- 
cation of  the  applicant. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  any  action  pre- 
scribed in  this  section  is  not  taken  on  a  li- 
cense application  within  the  time  periods  es- 
tablished by  this  section  (except  in  the  case 
of  a  time  period  extended  under  subsection 
(fK4)  of  which  the  applicant  is  notified),  the 
applicant  may  file  a  petition  with  the  Direc- 
tor requesting  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  When  such  petition  is 
fUed,  the  Director  shall  take  immediate 
steps  to  correct  the  situation  giving  rise  to 
the  petition  and  shall  immediately  notify 
the  applicant  of  such  steps. 

(3)  If.  within  30  days  after  a  petition  is 
filed  under  paragraph  (2).  the  processing  of 
the  application  has  not  been  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  or  the  application  has  been  brought 
into  conformity  with  such  requirements  but 
the  director  has  not  so  notified  the  appli- 
cant, the  applicant  may  bring  an  action  in 
an  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  a  restraining  order,  a  temporary  or  per- 


manent injunction,  or  other  appropriate 
relief,  to  require  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section.  The  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  jusrisdic- 
tion  to  provide  such  relief,  as  appropriate. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  In  Genkrai..— Except  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  whoever 
knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
five  times  the  value  of  the  exports  Involved 
or  $50,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(b)  WiuTDL  Violations.— (1)  Whoever 
willfully  exports  anything  contrary  to  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation, 
order,  or  license  issued  thereunder,  with 
knowledge  that  such  exports  will  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  any  country  to  which  ex- 
ports are  restricted  for  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  purposes— 

(A)  except  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  that  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  Involved  or  $1,000,000, 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $250,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

(2)  Any  person  who  is  issued  a  validated  li- 
cense under  this  Act  for  the  export  of  any 
good  or  technology  to  a  controlled  country 
and  who.  with  knowledge  that  such  a  good 
or  technology  is  being  used  by  such  con- 
trolled country  for  military  or  intelligence 
gathering  purposes  contrary  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  license  was  issued, 
willfully  fails  to  report  such  use  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense— 

(A)  except  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  involved  or  $1,000,000, 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $250,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"controlled  country"  means  any  country  de- 
scribed in  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

(c)  Civil  Penalties;  Administrative  Sanc- 
tions.—(1)  The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  specifically  designated 
by  the  head  thereof,  may  impose  a  civil  pen- 
alty not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  li- 
cense issued  under  this  Act,  either  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  lieu  of  any  other  liability  or 
penalty  which  may  be  imposed,  except  that 
the  civil  penalty  for  each  such  violation  in- 
volving national  security  controls  imposed 
under  section  7  of  tlUs  Act  or  controls  im- 
posed on  the  export  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  under  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  may  not  exceed 
$100,000. 

(2)(A)  The  authority  under  this  Act  to 
suspend  or  revoke  the  authority  of  any 
United  States  person  to  export  goods  or 
technology  may  be  used  with  respect  to  any 
violation  of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  secton  10(a)  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Any  administrative  sanction  (includ- 
ing any  civil  penalty  or  any  suspension  or 
revocation  of  authority  to  export)  imposed 
under  this  Act  for  a  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  section  10(a)  of  this 
Act  may  be  imposed  only  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing  on  the 
record  in  accordance  with  sections  554 
through  557  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 


(C)  Any  charging  letter  or  other  document 
initiating  administrative  proceedings  for  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  for  violations  of  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section  10(a) 
of  this  Act  ShaU  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  and  copying. 

(d)  Payment  of  Penalties.— The  payment 
of  any  penalty  Imposed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  may  be  made  a  condition,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year  after  the  im- 
position of  such  penalty,  to  the  granting, 
restoration,  or  continuing  validity  of  any 
export  license,  permission,  or  privilege 
granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the  person  upon 
whom  such  penalty  is  imposed.  In  addition, 
the  payment  of  any  penalty  Imposed  under 
subsection  (c)  may  be  deferred  or  suspended 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  period  of  time  no 
longer  than  any  probation  period  (which 
may  exceed  one  year)  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  such  person.  Such  a  deferral  or  sus- 
pension shall  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  penalty  in  the  event  that  the 
conditions  of  the  suspension,  deferral,  or 
probation  are  not  fulfilled. 

(e)  Retunds.- Any  amount  paid  in  satis- 
faction of  any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt.  The 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned may,  in  his  discretion,  refund  any 
such  penalty,  within  2  years  after  payment, 
on  the  ground  of  a  material  error  of  fact  or 
law  in  the  imposition  of  the  penalty.  Not- 
withstanding section  1346(a)  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  no  action  for  the 
refund  of  any  such  penalty  may  be  main- 
tained in  any  court. 

(f )  Actions  for  Recovery  of  Penalties.— 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  person  to 
pay  a  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c),  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  there- 
of may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned,  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  in 
subsection  (d),  no  such  liability  shall  be  as- 
serted, claimed,  or  recovered  upon  by  the 
United  SUtes  in  any  way  unless  it  has  previ- 
ously been  reduced  to  Judgment. 

(g)  Other  Authorities.— Nothing  in  sub- 
section (c),  (d),  or  (f )  limits— 

(1)  the  availability  of  other  administrative 
or  judicial  remedies  with  respect  to  viola- 
tions of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
license  issued  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  authority  to  compromise  and  settle 
administrative  proceedings  brought  with  re- 
spect to  violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regula- 
tion, order,  or  license  issued  under  this  Act; 
or 

(3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit  or 
mitigate  seiziu^s  and  forfeitures  pursuant 
to  section  Kb)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  of  June 
15,  1917  (22  U.S.C.  401(b)). 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  General  Authority.- To  the 
extent  necessary  to  appropriate  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  or  to  the  imposition  of 
any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  arising 
imder  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  or  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  exercis- 
ing any  function  thereunder  (and  officers  or 
employees  of  such  department  or  agency 
specifically  designated  by  the  head  thereof) 
may  make  such  investigations  and  obtain 
such  information  from,  require  such  reports 
or  the  keeping  of  such  records  by,  make 
such  inspection  of  the  books,  records,  and 
other  writings,  premises,  or  property  of,  and 
take  the  sworn  testimony  of.  any  person.  In 
addition,  such  officers  or  employees  may  ad- 


minister oaths  or  affirmations,  and  may  by 
sulH>ena  require  any  person  to  appear  and 
testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  books, 
records,  and  other  writings,  or  both,  and  in 
the  caae  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  issued  to,  any  such  person,  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  after  noUce 
to  any  such  person  and  bearing,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
appear  and  produce  books,  records,  and 
other  writings,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Immunity.— No  person  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  complying  with  any  require- 
ments under  this  section  because  of  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but  the 
immunity  provisions  of  section  6002  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  who  specifically 
claims  such  privilege. 

(c)  Confidentiality.— <1)  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 10(bK2)  and  by  section  13(cK2XC)  of 
this  Act.  information  obtained  tmder  this 
Act  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  which  is  deoned  confidential,  in- 
cluding Shippers'  Export  Declarations,  or 
with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confl- 
dential  treatment  is  made  by  the  person  fur- 
nishing such  information,  shall  be  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  such  information 
shall  not  be  published  or  disclosed  unless 
the  Director  in  his  sole  discretion  deter- 
mines that  the  withholding  thereof  is  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest.  Information 
obtained  under  this  Act  or  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  after  June  30.  1980, 
may  be  withheld  only  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  sUtute,  except  that  information  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  consideration  of, 
or  concerning,  license  applications  under 
this  Act  or  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  shall  be  withheld  from  public  disclo- 
sure unless  the  release  of  such  information 
is  determined  by  the  Director  in  his  sole  dis- 
cretion to  be  in  the  national  interest.  This 
subsection  shall  not  affect  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding commenced  under  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  (3ode,  to  obtain  access 
to  boycott  reports  submitted  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1976,  which  was  pending  on  May  15, 
1979;  but  such  proceeding  shall  be  contin- 
ued as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  withholding  of  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress  or  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  All  information  obtained 
at  any  time  under  this  Act  or  previous  Acts 
regarding  the  control  of  exports,  including 
any  report  or  license  application  required 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  of  Congress 
of  appropriate  Jiirisdiction  upon  request  of 
the  chairman  or  ranking  minority  member 
of  such  committee  or  subcommittee.  No 
such  committee  or  subcommittee,  or 
member  thereof,  shall  disclose  any  informa- 
tion obtained  under  this  Act  or  previous 
Acts  regarding  the  control  of  exports  which 
Is  submitted  on  a  confidential  basis  unless 
the  fuU  committee  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  that  information  is  contrary 
to  the  national  interest.  Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  informa- 
tion referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  shall,  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  intelligence,  counterintelli- 
gence, and  law  enforcement  sources,  meth- 
ods, and  activities,  as  determined  by  the 
agency  that  originally  obtained  the  infor- 
mation, and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
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tlie 


matlon  for  such  report.  Such  report  shaU 
include  detailed  information  with  respect 
to— 

(1)  the  implemenUtion  of  the  policies  set 

forth  in  section  3: 

(2)  general  licensing  actlvlUes  tuuler  sec- 
Uons  7,  8.  and  9,  and  any  changes  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authorities  contained  in  sec- 
tions 7(a).  8(a).  and  9(a>: 

(3)  the  results  of  the  review  of  United 
States  policy  toward  individual  countries 
pursuant  to  section  7(b); 

(4)  the  ivsults.  in  as  much  detaU  as  may 
be  included  consistoit  with  the  Datkmal  se- 
curity and  the  need  to  mainUln  the  oonfl- 
dentlallty  of  proprietary  information,  of  the 
actions,  including  reviews  and  revisions  of 
export  controls  maintained  for  national  se- 
curity purposes,  required  by  secUon  7(cX3); 

(5)  actions  taken  to  carry  out  section  7(b); 

(6)  changes  in  categories  of  items  under 
export  MHitrol  referred  to  in  secUon  7(e); 

(7)  determinations  of  foreign  availability 
made  under  secUon  7(f).  the  criteria  used  to 
make  such  determinations,  the  removal  of 
any  export  controls  under  such  section,  and 
any  evidence  demonstrating  a  need  to 
impose  export  controls  for  national  security 
purposes  notwithstanding  foreign  avaDabU- 

itr. 

(8)  actions  taken  in  compliance  with  sec- 
Uon 7(f  X5);  _ 

(9)  c(H>sultaUons  with  the  technical  advi- 
sory OHnmittees  established  pursuant  to 
secU<m  7(K).  the  use  made  of  the  advice  ren- 
dered by  such  committees,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  such  committees  toward  implonent- 
ing  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Act; 

(10)  the  effecUveness  of  export  controls 
imposed  under  secUon  8  in  furthering  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States; 

(11)  export  controls  and  monitoring  under 
secUon  9: 

(12)  the  InformaUon  contained  in  the  re- 
ports required  by  section  9(bX2).  together 
with  an  analysis  of — 

(A)  the  impact  on  the  economy  and  world 
trade  of  shortages  or  increased  prices  for 
commodiUes  subject  to  monitoring  under 
this  Act  or  secUon  812  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970; 

(B)  the  worldwide  supply  of  such  commod- 
iUes; and 

(C)  actions  being  taken  by  other  countries 
bi  response  to  such  shortages  or  increased 
prices; 

(13)  acUons  taken  by  the  President  and 
the  Director  to  carry  out  the  anUboycott 
policies  set  forth  in  section  3(5)  of  this  Act; 

(14)  organlzaUonal  and  procedural 
changes  undertaken  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  set  forth  in  this  Act.  including 
changes  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
extwrt  licensing  process  and  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quiremento  of  secUon  12.  including  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  time  required  to  process  license 
applications,  the  number  and  disposlUon  of 
export  license  appllcaUons  taking  more 
than  90  days  to  process,  and  an  accounting 
of  appeals  received,  court  orders  issued,  and 
acUons  taken  pursuant  thereto  under  sut>- 
secUon  (J)  of  such  secUon; 

(15)  delegaUons  of  authority  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  provided  in  secUon  6(e)  of  this  Act: 

(16)  efforts  to  keep  the  business  sector  of 
the  NaUon  informed  with  respect  to  policies 
and  pnxsedures  adopted  under  this  Act; 

(17)  any  reviews  undertaken  in  further- 
ance of  the  policies  of  this  Act.  including 
the  results  of  the  review  required  by  section 
14(d),  and  any  action  taken,  on  the  basis  of 
the  review  required  by  section  14(e),  to  sim- 
plify regulaUons  issued  under  this  Act; 

(18)  violaUons  under  secUon  13  and  en- 
forcement activities  under  section  14;  and 


(19)  the  issuance  of  regulaUons  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act.  including  an  explana- 
tion of  each  case  in  which  regulations  were 
not  issued  in  accordance  with  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  15(b). 

(b)  Rooar  or  Cbtaoi  Ezroar  Com- 
raoLS.— To  the  extent  that  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  poUdes  set  forth  in  sec- 
Ucm  3  of  this  Act  require  the  control  of  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  other  than 
those  subject  to  multilateral  omtrols.  or  re- 
quire more  stringent  controls  than  the  mul- 
tilateral contrcds.  the  Prealdent  shall  in- 
clude in  each  annual  report  the  reasons  for 
the  need  to  impose,  or  to  continue  to 
impose,  such  controls  and  the  estimated  do- 
mestic economic  Impact  on  the  various  in- 
dustries affected  by  such  controls. 

(c)  Rbokt  ow  MiooTUTioirs.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  include  in  each  annual  report  a 
detailed  report  on  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
UaUims  required  by  section  7(J).  untU  such 
negoUaUons  are  concluded. 

laOULATtnT  AnTHORITT 

Sac.  17.  The  President  and  the  Director 
may  issue  such  regidatlons  ss  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provlsl<His  of  this  Act.  Any 
such  regulations  issued  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7(a).  8(a).  9(a).  or  10(b) 
may  apply  to  the  financing,  transporting,  or 
otho'  servlelng  of  exporU  and  the  partidpa- 
Uon  therein  by  any  person. 


TKAM 


or  ruHCTioas 


Sac  18.  (a)  TXAinms  to  Dnacroa.— In 
addition  to  authorities  and  responsiblllUes 
elsewhere  provided  for  in  this  Act.  there  are 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade 
the  following  functions  and  authorities: 

(1)  those  of  the  Offices  of  East- West 
Trade  and  Munitions  Control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  munitions 
list  pursuant  to  the  Arms  Export  Ccmtrol 
Act;  and 

(2)  such  other  functions  and  authoriUes. 
not  specifically  or  otherwise  vested  or  dele- 
gated by  sUtute.  ss  the  director,  in  consul- 
taUon  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  iKCiiiBnAL  TaAiiSRas.— The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
consulUUon  with  the  Director,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  such  determlna- 
Uons  as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  fimcUons  which  relate  to  or  are 
utilixed  by  an  agency,  commission  or  other 
body,  or  component  thereof  affected  by  this 
Act.  to  make  such  additional  incidental  dls- 
posiUons  of  personnel,  assets,  liabiliUes, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpend- 
ed ^?B^^'»«—  of  approprlaUons,  authorisa- 
tions, allocatioiu,  and  other  funds  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  to.  or  to  be 
made  available  in  connecUon  with  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act,  ss  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

XmCT  on  OTBBl  ACTS 

Sac.  19.  (a)  In  GamaAL.— Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  au- 
thorizing control  over  exports  of  any  com- 
modity. 

(b)  CooaowATioii  or  CoirraoLS.— The  au- 
thority granted  to  the  President  under  this 
Act  shall  be  exercised  in  stich  manner  as  to 
achieve  effective  coonUnatlon  with  the  au- 
thority exercised  under  secUon  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  (32  UJB.C.  2778). 

(c)  Civn.  AntcaAn  Equifiimmt.— Motwlth- 
standlng  any  other  provision  of  law,  any 


product  (1)  which  is  standard  equipment, 
certified  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, in  civil  aircraft  and  is  an  integral 
part  of  such  aircraft,  and  (2)  which  is  to  be 
exported  to  a  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country,  shall  be  subject  to  export 
controls  exclusively  under  this  Act.  Any 
such  product  shall  not  be  subject  to  controls 
under  section  38(bK2)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "controlled  country"  means 
any  country  described  in  section  620(f)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(d)  NonraouraaATioii  CoHTaoLS.— (1) 
Nothing  in  section  7  or  8  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede  the  procedures  pub- 
lished by  the  President  pursuant  to  secUon 
109(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-ProliferaUon  Act 
of  1978. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  export  license  ap- 
plication which,  under  the  procedures  pub- 
lished by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
300(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
of  1978,  is  referred  to  the  Subgroup  on  Nu- 
clear Export  Coordination  or  other  inter- 
agency group,  the  provisions  of  section  12  of 
this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  such  li- 
cense application  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  consistent  with  such  published  pro- 
cedures, except  that  if  the  processing  of  any 
such  application  under  such  procedures  is 
not  completed  within  180  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  application  by  the  Director,  the 
applicant  sluOl  have  the  rights  of  appeal 
and  court  action  provided  in  section  12(J)  of 
this  Act.  

(e)  TzamwATioK  or  OrHza  AnrHoarrr.— 
On  October  1,  1979,  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  1611- 
1613d),  is  superseded. 

ADTHOaiZATION  OF  AFPROPaiATlOIfS 

Sac.  20.  (a)  Reqdirkmxiit  or  Authorizihg 
LaoiSLATioii.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  under  any  law  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  tmless  previously  and 
specifically  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  AoTHOBizATioii.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  $  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1987:  and 

(2)  such  additional  amounts,  for  each  such 
fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  other  em- 
ployee beneflU  authorized  by  Uw.  and  other 
nondlscreUonary  costs. 

xmcnvxDATK 
Sac.  21.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979. 


TBUONATIOM  DATS 

Sic.  22.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
terminates  on  September  30,  1987,  or  upon 
any  prior  date  which  the  President  by  proc- 
lamation may  designate. 

SAvmcs  rxovisiORS 

Sac.  33.  (a)  In  Gkhxeal.— All  delegaUons, 
rules,  regxilaUons.  orders,  determinations,  li- 
censes, or  other  forms  of  administrative 
action  which  have  been  made,  issued,  con- 
ducted, or  allowed  to  become  effective 
under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  or  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  and 
which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect  shaU  continue  in  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modified,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Admimistrativx  PaocaaDiiios.— This 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  administrative 


proceedings  commenced  or  any  application 
for  a  license  made,  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  which  is  pending 
at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect. 

TICHKICAL  AMXITDIfKirrS 

Sic.  24.  (a)  Section  38(e)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778(e))  U 
ameiKled  by  striking  out  "section  11  of  the 
Export  AdmlnistraUon  Act  of  1979,  and  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  secUon  12  of  such 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "secUon 

13  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade  Act  of 
1983  and  by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 14  of  such  Act". 

(bXl)  Section  103(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (43  U.8.C.  6313(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Strategic  Trade  Act  of 
1983". 

(2)  SecUon  254(eX3)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6274(eX3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uon 12  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "secUon 

14  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade  Act  of 
1983'* 

(c)  Section  993(cX2KD)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  UAC. 
993(cX2XD))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "7(a)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "9(a)  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Trade  Act  of  1983";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

(d)  Section  5313  of  titie  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  item:  "Director  of 
Strategic  Trade.". 

(e)  Section  5315  of  such  titie  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Assistant  Directors,  Office  of  Strategic 
Trade  (4).". 

AMKHOIIXRTS  TO  THB  RATIOMAL  SICUXITT  ACT 
or  1*47 

Sac  25.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  secUon 
101(a)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
(50  U.S.C.  403(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (6).  (6),  and 
(7)  as  clauses  (6),  (7),  and  (8),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (4)  the  foUow- 
lng new  clause:  "(5)  the  Director  of  Strate- 
gic Trade;". 

SacTioH-BT-Sacnoii-AiiALTais 

TITLI 

SecUon  1  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  biU  may  be  cited  as  the  "Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Trade  Act  of  1983." 
mmnras 

SecUon  2(1)  would  state  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  the  ability  of  U.S.  citizens  to 
engage  in  international  commerce  is  a  fim- 
damental  concern  of  UJ3.  policy. 

Section  2(3)  would  sUte  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  it  is  important  for  the  UJ3.  na- 
tional interest  that  both  the  private  sector 
and  the  Federal  Government  place  a  high 
priority  on  exports,  which  emphasis  would 
strengthen  the  UjB.  economy. 

Section  2(3)  would  state  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  uncertainty  of  export  control 
policy  can  inhibit  the  efforts  of  American 
business  and  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
overall  atten^it  to  Improve  the  U.S.  trade 
balance. 

Section  2(4)  would  sUte  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  the  failure  to  restrict  the  transfer 
of  national  security-sensitive  technology 
and  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  un- 
friendly nations  has  led  to  the  significant 


enhancement  of  Soviet  bloc  military-indus- 
trial capabilities,  thereby  creating  a  greater 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
its  allies  and  other  friendly  nations,  and  in- 
creasing the  U.8.  defense  budget. 

SecUon  2(5)  would  sUte  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  the  failure  to  restrict  the  export 
of  national  security-sensiUve  technology  is 
attributable  in  large  part  to  the  diffusion  of 
decisionmaking  responsibilities  regarding 
strategic  trade  matters  among  several  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  the  lac^  of  adequately 
trained  and  disciplined  peraonneL 

Section  3(6)  would  state  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  because  of  the  overlapping  and 
frequently  confusing  responsibilities  of  the 
many  Federal  agencies  that  administer  con- 
trols over  strategic  trade,  the  U.S.  export 
control  system  has  not  served  national  secu- 
rity, foreign  policy,  or  export  interests  effec- 
tively. 

Section  2(7)  would  state  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  it  is  important  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  export  controls  imposed  for  na- 
tional sectu^ty  purposes  give  special  empha- 
sis to  the  need  to  control  exports  of  goods 
and  technology  (and  goods  which  contribute 
significantly  to  the  transfer  of  such  technol- 
ogy) that  could  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  potoiUal  of  any  country 
or  combination  of  countries  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

Section  2(8)  would  sUte  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  the  availability  of  certain  materi- 
als at  home  and  abroad  varies  so  that  the 
quantity  and  composiUon  of  United  States 
exports  and  their  distribution  am<x>g  im- 
porting countries  may  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  domestic  economy  and  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  fulfillment  of  UJ3. 
foreign  policy. 

Section  2(9)  would  state  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  minimization  of  restrictions  for 
reasons  of  national  security  and/or  foreign 
policy  on  exports  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  is  of  critical  importance 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  positive  balance  of 
payments,  to  reducing  the  level  of  Pedoal 
expmditures  for  agricultural  support  pro- 
grams, and  to  UJS.  cooperation  in  efforts  to 
eliminate  malnutrition  and  world  hunger. 

DKCLAKATIOII  Or  POLICT 

Section  3(1)  would  declare  UJ3.  poUcy  to 
be  to  minimize  uncertainties  in  export  con- 
trol policy  and  encourage  trade  except  with 
countries  with  which  the  President  has  de- 
termined trade  to  be  against  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Section  3(2)  would  declare  U.S.  poUcy  to 
be  to  restrict  exports  only  after  full  consid- 
eration of  the  impact  on  the  \3£.  economy 
and  only  to  the  extent  necessary:  (A)  to  pre- 
vent the  export  or  re-export  of  goods  and 
technology  which  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  potential  of  for- 
eign nations  which  would  prove  detrimental 
to  U.S.  national  security;  (B)  to  further  sig- 
nificantly U.S.  foreign  policy  or  fulfill  its  de- 
clared international  obligations:  and  (C)  to 
protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  ex- 
cessive drain  of  scarce  materials. 

Section  3(3)  would  declare  U.S.  policy  to 
be  (A)  to  apply  any  necessary  controls  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  in  coopera- 
tion with  aU  nations,  and  (B)  to  encourage 
observance  of  a  uniform  export  control 
policy  by  all  nations  with  which  the  U.S. 
has  defense  treaties  or  common  strategic  ob- 
jectives. 

Section  3(4)  would  declare  U.S.  policy  to 
be  to  use  its  economic  resources  and  trade 
potential  to  further  sound  growth  and  eco- 
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of  which  is  not  i«>pointed  by  the  President    private  entities  and  take  into  account  for- 


Section  7(h)  would  require  the  Director. 
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nomic  stability  u  well  as  its  national  securi- 
ty and  foreign  poUcy  obJecUves. 

SecUon  3(5)  would  declare  U^.  poUcy  to 
be  to  (A)  opp<  Be  boycotts  against  countries 
friendly  to  thif  U.S.;  (B)  encourage  and  re- 
quire VS.  exiorters  to  refuse  to  take  ac- 
tions, indudl  )g  furnishing  information, 
or  support  such  boycotts:  and 
(C)  foster  int^matlonal  cooperation,  rules 
and  institutioi  s  to  ensure  reasonable  access 
to  world  supples. 

would  declare  VS.  policy  to 
desirability  of  subjecting,  or 
subject,  particular  goods  or 
other  information  to  U.S. 
export  contrdls  should  be  subjected  to 
review  by  and  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  appro]  iriate  V&.  Government  agen- 
cies. 

SecUon  3(7)  would  declare  VS.  policy  to 
be  to  use  expArt  controls,  including  license 
fees,  to  secuT!  removal  of  foreign  restric- 
tions on  accesa  to  supplies  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  [Id  require  the  President  to 
make  reaaona  tie  prompt  efforts  to  secure 
access  throu«  h  intemaUonal  cooperaUon 
before  impoaii  g  controls;  and  exempt  medi- 
cine or  medica  supplies  from  controls. 

SecUon  3(8)  would  declare  VS.  poUcy  to 
be  to  use  expo  -t  controls  to  counter  intema- 
Uonal terroria  n  aiKl  require  the  President 
to  make  reascnable  and  prompt  efforts  to 
counter  terror  am  through  intemaUonal  co- 
operaUon befc  re  imposing  controls. 

Sections  3(9  would  declare  n.S.  policy  to 
be  to  cooperat :  with  naUons  with  which  the 
VS.  has  defer  se  treaties  or  common  strate- 
gic obJecUvea  to  restrict  exports  which 
would  make  i  significant  contribuUon  to 
the  military  p  ktential  of  any  coimtry  which 
would  prove  letrimental  to  VS.  security 
and  the  securiiy  of  countries  with  which  the 
VS.  has  defeilse  treaties  or  common  strate- 
gic objectives. 

SecUon  3(10 1  would  declare  UjS.  poUcy  to 
be  to  »«intmi«  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
agricultural  cc  tnmodiUes  and  products. 

SecUon  3(11^  would  declare  UJS.  policy  to 
be  to  encourage  other  friendly  countries  to 
cooperate  in  restricting  the  sale  of  goods 
and  tecbnolofl  f  that  can  harm  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

DDTmnONS 

Section  4(1)  vould  define  "person",  as  cur- 
renUy  provided  for  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
traUon  Act,  a }  as  to  include  singular  and 
plural,  and  an  i  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  ( ther  form  of  association,  in- 
cluding any  gc  vemment  or  agency  thereof. 

SecUon  4(2)  would  define  "United  SUtes 
person"  as  ci  irrently  provided  for  in  the 
Export  Admix  otraUon  Act  of  1979. 

SecUon  4(3)  would  modify  the  definiUon 
of  "good",  as  I  irovided  for  in  the  Export  Ad- 
mlnistraUon  ;  Let  of  1979.  so  as  to  include 
specifically  be  th  natival  and  manmade  sub- 
stances. 

SecUon  4(4;  would  provide  an  expanded 
deflnlUon  of  t  le  term  "technology",  so  as  to 
include  every  aspect  of  technology  and  in- 
formation, iniluding  its  use,  and  informa- 
tion and  kno«  how  that  is  important  to  that 
use,  whether  that  technology  were  trans- 
mitted in  a  tattgible  form  (such  as  published 
material)  or  bn  intangible  form  (such  as 
training  and  Instruction).  "Technology"  is 
so  defined  as  i  o  also  apply  to  such  goods,  re- 
gardleas  of  th  t  end-use  classlf  IcaUon  of  the 


goods. 
SecUon 


4(! )    would    define    "export    of 


goods"  so  as  o  include  actual  transmission 
or  shipment  of  goods  out  of  the  United 
States,  includ  ng  diversion  or  reshipment  of 
goods  to  a  de  tlnaUon  other  than  that  indi- 


cated to  the  appropriate  United  States  au- 
thority. 

Section  4(6)  would  define  "export  of  tech- 
nology" as  an  actual  shipment  or  transmis- 
sion of  technology  out  of  the  United  States 
or  any  release  of  technology  of  U.S.  origin 
in  a  foreign  country. 

SecUon  4(7)  would  define  "Director"  as 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Trade. 

Section  4(8)  would  define  "Office"  as  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Trade. 

SecUon  4(9)  would  define  "United  States" 
as  to  Include  the  SUtes  of  the  Union,  its 
commonwealths,  territories  (whether  leased 
or  owned).  Its  dependencies,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

KSTABUSHICKirT  OF  OFTICXHS,  rURCTIORS,  AITD 
STRnCTUKX  OP  OmCX  OP  STBATIOIC  TKASE 

Section  5(aXl)  would  establish  as  an  inde- 
pendent executive  agency  an  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Trade  (OST).  to  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor of  Strategic  Trade,  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  would 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  who 
would  be  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Director  of 
Strategic  Trade.  The  Office  would  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
Uon  of  the  Director,  who  would  exercise  all 
of  the  executive  and  adminlstraUve  func- 
Uons  and  authorities  conferred  in  the  Office 
by  the  Act.  The  Director  or  his  designee 
would  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Interagency 
Advisory  Committee  for  Export  Policy 
(ACEP),  which  would  consist  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department 
of  E>efense,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  CIA,  and 
NASA. 

SecUon  S(aK2)  would  establish  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  OST  an  Ex- 
porter Services  Facility  to  act  as  liaison  to 
the  business  community  and  to  the  public. 

Section  5(bKl)  would  esUbllsh  in  the 
Office  an  Operations  Division  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Director  for  Operations.  The  As- 
sistant Director  for  Operations  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  pnxxssing  of  export  li- 
censes, monitoring  conformity  of  export  li- 
censes to  applicable  terms  and  conditions, 
and  such  other  functions  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Section  5(bK2)  would  esUblish  in  the 
Office  a  Compliance  Division,  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Director  for  Compliance,  which 
would  carry  out  functions  performed  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Export  Enforcement.  The  Compliance 
Division  would  also  have  power  to  conduct 
physical  inspection  of  controlled  items,  al- 
though the  Intention  is  that  enforcement 
arrangemenU  with  the  U.S.  C^istoms  Serv- 
ice with  regard  to  enforcement  of  export 
controls  would  be  continued,  and  expanded 
as  needed. 

Section  5(b)(3)  would  esUblish  in  the 
Office  a  CoCom  Division  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Director  for  CoCom  Affairs  which 
would  carry  out  functions  relating  to  the 
represenUtion  of  technical  positions  (in- 
cluding those  of  military  and  strategic  sig- 
nificance) in  connection  with  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Multilateral  Export  Con- 
trols (CoCom)  and  provide  represenUtives 
to  the  Department  of  SUte  to  assist  in 
CoCom  negotiations. 

Section  S(bK4)  would  esUblish  in  the 
Office  a  Licensing  Division,  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Director  for  Licensing,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of 
criteria  and  esUblishment  of  policy  relating 


to  the  commodity  control  list.  muniUons 
control  list,  foreign  policy  controls,  and 
short  supply  controls;  The  Licensing  Divi- 
sion would  prepare  draft  documents  and  li- 
cense criteria  for  license  applications  and 
submit  such  documents  to  the  AC:EP  for 
review.  Also  within  the  Licensing  Division 
would  be:  (A)  an  Office  of  the  Operating 
Committee  which  would  conduct  and  moni- 
tor the  interagency  flow  of  license  docu- 
ments; (B)  an  Office  of  Computer  Licensing, 
which  would  prepare  draft  documunts  ana- 
lyzing criteria  for  licensing  with  respect  to 
computers;  (C)  an  Office  of  Capital  Goods 
Licensing  which  woiild  prepare  draft  docu- 
ments analyzing  criteria  for  licensing  with 
respect  to  capiUl  goods;  (D)  an  Office  of 
Electronics,  which  would  prepare  draft  doc- 
uments analyzing  criteria  for  licensing  with 
respect  to  electronics;  (E)  an  Office  of  Short 
Supply  Licensing  which  would  prepare  draft 
docimiente  analyzing  criteria  for  licensing 
with  respect  to  the  field  of  short  supplies; 
(F)  an  Office  of  Munitions  Control  which 
would  carry  out  the  functions  formerly  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  SUte's  Office 
of  Munitions  Control  in  maintaining  the 
munitions  control  list;  (G)  an  Office  of 
Technological  DaU  which  would  monitor 
and  review  the  transfer  of  unembodied  tech- 
nology and  knowledge  through  cultural  ex- 
change, educational,  or  other  programs  or 
means;  (H)  an  Office  of  Evaluation  which 
would  evaluate  commodity  control  lists, 
make  recommendations  for  additions  or  de- 
letions thereto,  and  assess  foreign  availabil- 
ity; (I)  an  Office  of  Foreign  Policy  Controls 
which  would  formulate  and  maintain  the 
list  of  foreign  policy  controls,  in  consulU- 
tion  with  the  Export  Administration  Review 
Board. 

Section  S(bKS)  would  esUblish  in  the 
Office  a  General  Counsel. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  6(a)  would  enable  the  Director  to 
require  any  of  the  following  types  of  export 
licenses:  (Da  validated  license,  authorizing 
a  specific  export  Issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication by  the  exporter,  (2)  a  qualified 
general  license,  authorizing  multiple  ex- 
ports issued  pursuant  to  an  application  by 
the  exporter:  (3)  a  general  license,  authoriz- 
ing exports  without  application  by  the  ex- 
porter; and  (4)  such  other  licenses  as  may 
assist  in  the  effective  and  efficient  Imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Act. 

Section  6(b)  would  Instruct  the  Director 
to  esUblish  and  maintain  a  "commodity 
control  list"  consisting  of  any  goods  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  export  controls  under  the 
Act. 

SecUon  6(c)  would  prevent  the  imposition 
of  export  controls  for  foreign  policy  or  na- 
tional security  reasons  when  the  President 
determines  adequate  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented that  the  goods  or  technology  are 
available  without  restrictions  from  sources 
outside  of  the  U.S.  In  comparable  quantities 
and  comparable  in  quality  to  those  pro- 
duced in  the  U.S..  and  that  adequate  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  demonstrating 
that  the  absence  of  such  controls  would  not 
prove  detrimental  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  or 
national  security. 

Section  6(d)  would  provide  that  no  au- 
thority or  permission  to  export  may  be  re- 
quired under  the  Act  except  to  carry  out  the 
policies  set  forth  in  Section  3. 

Section  6(e)  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  delegate  his  authority  under  the  Act 
to  such  Government  departments,  agencies 
or  officials  as  he  chooses,  but  not  to  any  of- 
ficial of  any  department  or  agency  the  head 


of  which  is  not  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  would  also  not  be  allowed  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  overrule  or  modify  any  recom- 
mendation or  decision  made  by  the  Director, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Section  6(f)  would  require  the  Director  to 
keep  the  public  fully  apprised  of  any 
changes  in  export  control  policy  and  proce- 
dure under  the  Act  and  to  esUblish  proce- 
dures for  consulUtion  with  business,  labor, 
and  private  citizens. 

NATIONAI.  SICURITT  CONTROLS 

Section  7(a)  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  control  exports  under  VS.  Jurisdic- 
tion for  national  security  purposes.  The  au- 
thorities and  duties  contained  in  this  sub- 
section would  be  exercised  by  the  Director, 
In  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  other  departmente  or  agencies 
the  Director  considers  appropriate,  imple- 
mented by  means  of  licenses  as  described  in 
section  6(a).  In  accordance  with  section  12, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  have  the 
right  to  review  any  export  application  under 
this  section. 

Section  7(a)(2)(A)  would  require  that  the 
Director  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  any 
revisions  in  exftort  controls. 

Section  7(aM2XB)  would  require  the  Di- 
rector to  notify  an  applicant  in  the  event  a 
license  is  denied  under  this  section,  and  in- 
clude in  such  notice  what,  if  any,  modifica- 
tions in  the  goods  or  technology  would 
make  such  export  possible  or  give  the  names 
of  officials  who  could  advise  the  applicant 
alx}ut  such  modifications. 

Section  7(a)(3)  would  require  the  Director, 
In  Issuing  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, to  give  particular  attention  to  the  de- 
vising of  effective  safeguards  to  prevent  a 
country  that  poses  a  threat  to  U.S.  security 
from  diverting  covered  goods  and  technol- 
ogies to  military  use  and  to  the  need  to  take 
effective  measures  to  prevent  the  reexport 
of  such  items  from  other  countries  to  coun- 
tries that  pose  a  threat  to  U.S.  security. 

Section  7(b)  would  require  U.S.  export 
policy  toward  Individual  countries  not  to  be 
based  exclusively  on  whether  or  not  a  coun- 
try is  communist,  but  to  take  into  account 
whether  iU  policies  are  adverse  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interesU,  the  country's 
present  and  potential  relationship  to  the 
U.S.  and  to  countries  friendly  or  hostile  to 
the  U.S.,  its  abUity  and  willingness  to  con- 
trol retransfers  of  U.S.  exports,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  President  conslaers  ap- 
propriate. Such  policy  would  be  required  to 
be  reviewed  every  three  years  In  the  case  of 
multilateral  controls  and  annually  it  the 
case  of  all  other  controls. 

Section  7(c)(1)  would  require  the  Director 
to  esUbish  and  maintain,  as  a  part  of  the 
commodity  control  list,  a  national  security 
control  list  containing  all  items  subject  to 
control  under  this  section. 

Section  7(c)(2)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  other  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  identify  Items  for 
inclusion  on  the  national  security  control 
portion  of  the  commodity  control  list.  Those 
Items  that  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  concur  on  would  comprise  the  list. 
Disagreements  would  be  referred  by  the  Di- 
rector to  the  President  for  resolution. 

Section  7(c)(3)  would  require  the  Director 
to  issue  regulations  providing  for  review  of 
the  national  security  control  list,  every  3 
years  in  the  case  of  multilateral  controls 
and  annually  in  the  case  of  all  other  con- 
trols. Such  a  review  would  be  conducted 
with  input  from  concerned  government  and 


private  entitles  and  take  into  account  for- 
eign availability.  The  Director  and  any 
agency  rendering  advice  would  be  required 
to  keep  a  record  of  decisions  made  with 
regard  to  list  revision,  and  factors  affecting 
such  decisionmaking. 

Section  7(dKl)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  consulUtion  with  the  Di- 
rector, to  review  the  national  security  con- 
trol list  to  insure  that  controls  are  limited 
to  military  critical  items  and  the  mecha- 
nisms through  which  these  may  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Section  7(dX2)  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  primary  responsibility  for  the  in- 
clusion in  the  naUonal  security  control  list 
of  militarily  criUcal  technologies,  giving  pri- 
mary emphasis  to:  (A)  arrays  of  design  and 
manufacturing,  know-how,  (B)  keystone 
manufacturing.  Inspection,  and  test  equip- 
ment, (C)  goods  accompanied  by  sophisticat- 
ed operation,  appllcaUon.  or  maintenance 
know-how,  and  (D)  goods  (1)  which  would 
extend,  complete,  maintain,  or  modernize  a 
process  line  employed  in  the  appUcaUon  of 
a  militarily  critical  technology,  or  (11)  the 
aiuUysis  of  which  would  give  insight  into  a 
U.S.  military  system  and  would  thereby  fa- 
ciliUte  either  the  duplication  of  that  system 
or  the  development  of  coimter  measures 
against  it,  which,  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  are  not  available  to  countries  to 
which  exports  are  controlled  and  which,  if 
exported,  would  permit  a  significant  ad- 
vance in  a  military  system  of  any  such  coun- 
try. 

Section  7(dK3)  woxild  require  that  the  de- 
scription of  military  criUcal  technologies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  be  sufficiently 
specific  to  guide  licensing  officials. 

Section  7(e)  would  create,  within  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Defense 
Policy,  a  National  Security  Control  Agency 
to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  under  the  Act. 
The  intention  Is  to  formullze  current  export 
control  operations  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  thereby  task  certain  Individuals 
specifically  with  those  responslbUltles.  No 
additional  funding,  beyond  that  provided  in 
other  sUtutes,  would  be  authorized  by  this 
provision.  It  is  intended  that  this  office 
would  be  provided  with  sufficient  resources 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  fulfill 
adequately  and  expeditiously  his  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Act. 

Section  7(f)  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress any  actions  taken  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  7(gKl)  would  sUte  a  finding  by 
Congress  that  licensing  efficiency  is  ham- 
pered by  the  large  volume  of  validated 
export  license  applications.  Accordingly,  the 
Congress  would  encourage  in  this  subsection 
the  use  of  a  qualified  general  license. 

Section  7(gX2)  would  advise  the  Director, 
to  require  a  qualified  general  license  in  lieu 
of  a  validated  license  for  the  export  of  goods 
or  technology  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consistent  with  U.S.  national  securi- 
ty, except  where  (A)  the  U.S.  is  party  to 
multilateral  controls  requiring  specific  ap- 
proval for  export;  or  (B)  the  U.S.  is  seeking 
to  apply  multilateral  controls  and,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Director,  U.S.  controls 
through  the  use  of  the  validated  license  are 
necessary  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  such  an 
agreement. 

Section  7(g)(3)  would  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor to  require  a  qualified  general  license  In 
lieu  of  a  validated  license  in  the  case  of  mul- 
tilateral controls  not  requiring  specific  ap- 
proval for  export. 


Section  7(h)  would  require  the  Director, 
in  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  other  appropriate  Government 
agencies  as  well  as  with  appropriate  techni- 
cal advisory  committees  esUbllshed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (i),  to  review,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  the  foreign  availability  of  Items 
requiring  a  validated  license.  In  any  case  In 
which  the  Director  determines  that  any 
such  items  are  available  in  comparable 
quantity  and  of  comparable  quality  so  that 
the  requirement  of  a  validated  license  would 
have  no  effect  in  achieving  national  security 
control  purposes,  the  Director  would  not  be 
permitted  to  require  a  validated  license  for 
such  exporU,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  absence  of  such  controls 
would  prove  detrimental  to  U.S.  national  se- 
curity. In  which  case  the  Director  would  be 
required  to  publish  the  President's  determl- 
naUon.  a  sUtement  of  Its  basis,  and  an  esti- 
maUon  of  its  economic  impact. 

SecUon  7(hK2)  would  require  the  Director 
to  vprove,  subject  to  paragraph  (4),  any  ap- 
plicaUon  for  a  validated  license  when  for- 
eign availability  of  the  items  involved,  in 
comparable  quantity  and  of  comparable 
quality,  has  been  determined. 

Section  7(h)(3)  would  require  that  any  de- 
termination of  foreign  availability  which  is 
the  basis  of  a  decision  to  grant  a  license  for. 
or  remove  a  control  on.  the  export  of  an 
item,  be  made  in  writing  and  supported  by 
reliable  evidence. 

SecUon  7(hK4)  would  declare  a  finding  of 
foreign  availabiUty  to  be  applicable  only 
after  the  Secretary  of  SUte  verifies  that  ne- 
gotiations with  the  appropriate  foreign  gov- 
emmenU  have  been  undertaken.  Assess- 
ment of  comparable  quantity  or  quality 
would  Include  the  following  factors:  cost,  re- 
liability, the  availabUity  and  reliabiUty  of 
spare  parts  and  the  cost  and  quality  thereof, 
maintenance  programs,  technological  daU 
packages,  back-up  packages,  long-term  dura- 
bility, scale  of  production,  ease  with  which 
machinery  wlU  be  Integrated  In  the  mode  of 
production,  and  spoilages  and  tolerance  fac- 
tors for  end  products  produced  by  the  ma- 
chinery. When  controls  are  imposed  despite 
foreign  availability  the  President  would  be 
required  to  initiate  negotiations  to  eliminate 
such  availability.  Whenever  the  President 
believes  that  controlled  items  may  become 
availability  from  foreign  sources  to  con- 
trolled countries  and  that  such  availabUity 
can  be  prevented  or  eliminated  by  negotia- 
tions, the  President  would  be  required  to 
initiate  such  negotiations. 

Section  7(h)(5)  would  require  the  Director 
to  esUblish  within  the  Office  a  capabUity  to 
monitor  and  gather  Information  concerning 
foreign  availability  of  items  subject  to 
export  controls. 

Section  7(h)(6)  would  require  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  with  export  control  respon- 
sibilities to  fiuTiish  information  to  the 
Office  concerning  foreign  availability  of 
goods  and  technology  subject  to  export  con- 
trols, and  require  the  Office  to  furnish  the 
information  it  gathers  on  foreign  availabil- 
ity to  such  departments  and  agencies  upon 
request. 

Section  7(1)1  would  require  the  Director, 
upon  written  request  from  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  any  industry  involved,  to  appoint  a 
technical  advisory  committee  for  any  item 
subject  to  export  controls  or  being  consid- 
ered for  export  controls  which  the  Director 
determines  are  difficult  to  evaluate  because 
of  questions,  concerning  technical  matters, 
worldwide  availability,  and  actual  utilization 
of  production  and  technology,  or  licensing 
procedures.    Each    such    committee    would 
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the  uae  of  UJS.  goods  or  technology  to 
design  or  produce  or  maintain  or  contribute 
to  the  design,  production,  or  maintenance  of 
any  Item  on  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  or  the 
transfer  of  U.S.  goods  or  technology  to  any 
consignee  or  end  user  engaged  in  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  design,  production,  or  mainte- 
nance. 

Section  7(n)  would  require  the  Director, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  agencies  consulted  in  connection 
with  a  license  application  or  a  revision  of  a 
list  of  controlled  items  to  Iteep  records  of 
their  advice,  recommendations,  or  decisions. 

rORXIGM  POLICT  COirntOLS 

Section  8<aKl)  would  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  control  the  export  of  any  items  sub- 
ject to  U.S.  jurisdiction  or  exported  by  any 
person  subject  to  D.S.  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  significanUy  further 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  authority  would  be 
exercised  by  the  Director,  in  consulUtion 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  such  other 
departments  or  agencies  as  the  Director 
considers  appropriate,  and  would  be  imple- 
mented by  means  of  export  licenses. 

Section  8(aK2)  would  provide  for  the  expi- 
ration of  foreign  policy  controls  after  one 
year  unless  such  controls  are  extended  by 
the  President. 

Section  8<aK3)  would  require  the  Director, 
whenever  he  denies  any  export  license  for 
foreign  policy  reasons,  to  specify  in  the 
notice  to  the  applicant  the  reason  for  denial 
and  any  modifications  in  or  restrictions  on 
the  item  for  which  the  license  was  sought 
that  would  make  it  compatible  with  con- 
trols. 

Section  8(aK4)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  review  any  export  license 
application  under  this  section  at  his  request. 
Section  Wb)  would  require  the  President 
to  consider,  when  imposing,  expanding,  or 
extending  export  controls:  ( 1 )  the  probabili- 
ty that  such  controls  will  achieve  the  in- 
tended purpose:  (2)  the  compatibility  of  the 
proposed  controls  with  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives,  including  the  effort  to  combat 
international  terrorism;  (3)  the  reaction  of 
other  countries  to  the  imposition  or  expan- 
sion of  controls:  (4)  the  likely  effects  of  con- 
trols on  UJS.  export  performance,  on  the 
competitive  position  of  the  U.S..  on  the  rep- 
utation of  the  U.S.  as  a  supplier  of  goods 
and  technology,  and  on  individual  U.S.  com- 
panies; (5)  the  enforceability  of  the  pro- 
posed controls;  and  (6)  the  foreign  policy 
consequences  of  not  imposing  controls. 

Section  8(c)  would  require  the  Director, 
before  imposing  export  controls  for  foreign 
policy  reasons,  to  consult  wHh  affected  U.S. 
industries  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness 
of  proposed  controls,  their  effects  on  U.S. 
industry,  and  such  other  matters  as  the  Di- 
rector deems  appropriate. 

Section  8(d)  would  require  the  President, 
before  resorting  to  foreign  policy  controls, 
to  determine  that  reasonable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
controls  through  negotiations  or  alternative 
means. 

Section  8(e)  would  require  the  President 
to  consult  with  Congress  before  imposing 
foreign  policy  controls  and  to  notify  Con- 
gress immediately  whenever  such  controls 
are  imposed,  expanded,  or  extended.  The 
report  submitted  with  that  notification 
would  include:  (1)  the  President's  conclu- 
sions with  respact  to  each  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b);  and  (2)  the  nature 
and  results  of  any  alternative  means  at- 
tempted, or  the  reasons  for  imposing  con- 
trols without  attempting  any  such  alterna- 
tive means.  The  report  would  also  indicate 


how  controls  would  further  significantly 
U.8.  foreign  policy. 

Section  8(f)  would  prohibit  the  imposition 
of  foreign  policy  controls  on  medicine  or 
medical  supplies,  and  in  the  case  of  controU 
on  food  exports,  would  require  the  Director 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  when  devel- 
oped countries  are  affected,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  (IDCA).  when  develop- 
ing countries  are  affected,  before  such  con- 
trols are  imposed.  Those  two  officials  would 
be  reqtilred  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
posed controls  would  cause  malnutrition 
and  to  inform  the  Director  of  that  determi- 
nation. If  the  Director  is  informed  that  mal- 
nutrition would  result,  the  impoaltlon  of 
controls  would  be  prohibited,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  those  controla 
are  necessary  for  US.  national  security,  or 
unless  the  President  determines  that  ar- 
rangements are  insufficient  to  ensure  that 
the  food  will  reach  those  most  in  need.  Each 
such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  or  the  Director  of  the  IDCA,  and  any 
such  determination  by  the  President,  would 
be  reported  to  the  Congress,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  that  determi- 
nation. The  intent  of  Congress  would  be  de- 
clared to  be  that  the  President  not  impose 
foreign  policy  controls  on  any  item  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  principal  effect  of  the 
export  of  such  item  would  be  to  help  meet 
basic  human  needs.  The  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  restrictions  on  medical  sup- 
plies or  food  under  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act  would  not  be 
affected. 

Section  8(g)  woxild  require  the  President 
to  negotiate  with  appropriate  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  restrict  foreign  availability  of 
items  controlled  under  this  section. 

Section  8(h)  would  stipulate  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (b).  (c),  (d),  (f ),  and  (g) 
would  not  apply  in  any  case  in  which  the 
President  imposes  foreign  policy  controls  in 
fulfillment  of  U.S.  obligations  under  treaties 
or  other  international  agreements. 

Section  8(1)  would  require  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  notify  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  before  any  license  is  ap- 
proved for  the  export  of  any  items  valued  at 
more  than  $7,000,000  to  any  country  con- 
cerning which  the  Secretary  of  SUte  has 
made  the  following  determinations:  (1)  such 
country  has  repeatedly  provided  support  for 
international  terrorism;  (2)  such  exports 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  military  potential  of  such  country  or 
would  enhance  the  ability  of  such  country 
to  support  acts  of  international  terrorism. 

Section  8(jKl)  would  require  that  crime 
control  and  detection  instruments  be  ap- 
proved for  exiMrt  by  the  Director  only  pur- 
suant to  a  validated  export  license. 

Section  8(jK2)  would  exempt  members  of 
NATO,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
other  countries  designated  by  the  President 
from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Section  8(k)  would  require  the  Director  to 
maintain  as  a  part  of  the  commodity  control 
list,  a  list  of  goods  subject  to  export  controls 
for  foreign  policy  reasons.  The  list  would  be 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Director,  with  disagree- 
ments being  referred  to  the  President.  The 
list  would  be  reviewed  every  3  years  in  the 
case  of  multilateral  controls  and  annually  in 
the  case  of  all  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  necessary  revisions.  An  assessment 
of  foreign  availability  would  be  included  in 
any  such  review. 
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Section  9(aXI)  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  control  exporU  subject  to  U.S.  juris- 
diction or  by  any  person  subject  to  UJS.  Ju- 
risdiction, and  the  financing,  transporting, 
and  services  thereof,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in  Section 
S.  When  controlling  exports  for  short 
supply  reasons  the  President  is  authorised 
to  allocate  some  licenses  on  the  basis  of  fac- 
tors other  than  prior  exporting  history. 

Section  »(aK3)  would  require  the  Director 
to  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
inviting  all  interested  parties  to  submit  writ- 
ten commenU  concerning  export  restric- 
tions. 

Section  9<aH3)  would  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  export  license  fees  when  im- 
posing controls  pursuant  to  section  iKaXl) 
of  the  Act. 

Section  MbXl)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  monitor  exports  and 
export  contracts  of  any  non-agricultural 
goods  when  the  volume  in  relation  to  do- 
mestic supply  contributes,  or  may  contrib- 
ute, to  an  increase  in  domestic  prices  or  a 
domestic  shortage,  and  such  price  increase 
or  shortage  has,  or  may  have,  a  serious 
impact  on  the  economy,  any  sector  thereof, 
or  any  Industry  or  substantial  segment 
thereof.  Monitoring  would  be  required  to 
commence  early  enough  to  provide  suffi- 
cient daU  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  9(bK2)  We^ly  monitoring  reports 
would  be  required  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  information  is  only 
sufficient  for  monthly  reports. 

Section  9(bX3)  would  require  the  Director 
in  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  determine  whether  monitoring  or 
export  controls  are  warranted  with  respect 
to  non-nuclear  energy-related  goods. 

Section  McXlXA)  would  enable  any 
entity,  representing  an  industry  which  proc- 
esses metallic  materials  capable  of  being  re- 
cycled with  respect  to  which  increased  ex- 
ports (and  the  attendant  increase  in  domes- 
tic prices  or  a  domestic  shortage)  have  or 
may  have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
national  economy  or  any  sector  thereof,  to 
petition  the  Director  requesting  the  moni- 
toring of  exporU.  or  the  Imposition  of 
export  controls,  or  both,  with  respect  to 
such  maUrial.  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2Xc)  of  this  Act. 
Section  McXlXB)  would  require  that  each 
petition  be  in  a  form  as  prescribed  by  the 
Director  and  contain  information  in  support 
of  the  action  requested.  The  petition  would 
include  any  information  reasonably  avail- 
able to  the  petitioner  indicating  (1)  that 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase,  in  re- 
lation to  a  specific  period  of  time,  in  exporto 
of  such  material  in  relation  to  domestic 
supply  and  (11)  that  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  price  of  such  material 
or  a  domestic  shortage  of  such  material 
under  circumstances  indicating  the  price  in- 
crease or  domestic  shortage  may  be  related 
to  exports. 

Section  9(cX2)  would  require  that  within 
IS  days  after  receipt  of  any  petition  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  the  Director  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  notice  would  (A)  Include  the  name  of 
the  material  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pe- 
Ution.  (B)  include  the  Schedule  B  number 
of  the  material  as  set  forth  in  the  SUtisUcal 
Classification  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Commodities  Exported  from  the  United 
SUtes,  (C)  indicate  whether  the  petitioner 
is  requesting  that  controls  or  monitoring,  or 
both,  be  imposed  with  respect  to  the  expor- 
tation of  such  material,  and  (D)  provide 


that  interested  persons  shall  have  a  period 
of  30  days  commencing  with  the  date  of 
publication  of  such  notice  to  submit  to  the 
director  written  data,  views,  or  arguments, 
with  or  without  opportunity  for  oral  presen- 
Ution,  with  respect  to  the  matter  involved. 
At  the  request  of  the  petitioner  or  any 
other  entity  described  in  paragraph  (IXA) 
with  resi>ect  to  the  material  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  petition,  or  at  the  request  of 
any  entity  representative  of  producers  or 
exporters  of  such  material,  the  Director 
shall  conduct  public  hearings  with  req>ect 
to  the  subject  of  the  petition,  in  which  case 
the  30-day  period  may  be  extended  for  4ft 
days. 

Section  9(cX3)  would  require  that  within 
45  days  after  the  end  of  the  30-  or  45-day 
period  described  in  paragraph  (2),  as  the 
case  may  be.  the  Director,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall:  (A) 
determine  to  impose  monitoring  or  controls, 
or  both,  of  the  export  of  such  material;  and 
(B)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
taUed  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  de- 
termination. 

Section  9(cX4)  would  require  that  within 
15  days  after  making  a  detennlnation  to 
impose  monitoring  or  controls  on  the  export 
of  a  material,  the  Director  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  proposed  regulatirais 
with  req»ect  to  such  monitoring  or  controls. 
Within  30  days  following  the  publication  of 
such  proposed  regulations,  and  after  consid- 
ering any  public  conunenU  thereon,  the  Di- 
rector would  publish  and  implement  final 
regulations  with  respect  to  such  monitoring 
or  controls. 

Sectimi  McXS)  would  enable  the  Director, 
for  purposes  of  publishing  notices  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  scheduling  public 
hearings,  to  consolidate  petitions  and  re- 
sponses which  Involve  the  same  or  related 
materials. 

Section  9(cX6)  would  provide  that  If  a  pe- 
tition with  respect  to  a  particular  material 
or  group  of  materials  has  been  considered  in 
accordance  with  all  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  thU  subsection,  the  Director  may 
determine,  in  the  absence  of  significantly 
changed  circumstances,  that  any  other  peti- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  material  or 
group  of  materials  which  U  fUed  within  6 
months  after  consideration  of  the  prior  peti- 
tion has  been  completed  does  not  merit 
complete  consideration. 

Section  9(cX7)  would  provide  that  the  pro- 
cedures and  time  llmlU  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  a  petition  f  Ued  under 
this  subsection  shaU  take  precedence  over 
any  review  undertaken  at  the  initiative  of 
the  Director  with  respect  to  the  same  sub- 
ject as  that  of  the  petition. 

Section  9(cX8)  would  allow  the  Director  to 
impose  monitoring  or  controls  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  after  a  petition  is  filed  under 
paragraph  (IXA)  but  before  the  Director 
makes  a  determination  under  paragraph  (3) 
if  the  Director  considers  such  action  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  3(2XC). 

Section  IKcXS)  would  provide  that  the  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Di- 
rector under  any  other  provision  of  the  Act. 
Section  iKcKlO)  would  stipulate  that  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  submission  on  a  confi- 
dential basis  to  the  Director  of  information 
relevant  to  a  decision  to  Impose  or  remove 
monitoring  or  controls  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  or  to  preclude  consideration  of 
such  information  by  the  Director  in  reach- 
ing decisions  required  under  this  subsection. 


The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  would  not 
t>e  construed  to  affect  the  applicability  of 
aectim  ftS3(b)  or  tiUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Section  WdXl)  would  provide  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  notwithstanding  subsection  (u)  of 
Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1020  (SO  XJS.C.  185),  no  domesUcally  pro- 
duced crude  oil  tran«orted  by  pipeline  over 
ri|^t-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  section  203 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorisation 
Act  (43  U.8.C.  1653)  (except  any  such  crude 
oil  which  (A)  is  exported  to  an  adjacent  for- 
eign country  to  be  refined  and  consumed 
therein  in  exchange  for  the  same  quantity 
of  crude  oQ  being  exported  from  that  coun- 
try to  the  United  States;  such  exchange 
must  result  through  convenience  or  in- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  in  lower 
prices  lor  consumers  of  petroleum  producU 
in  the  United  SUtes  as  described  in  para- 
graph i2  <AXii)  of  this  subaecUon.  or  (B)  is 
temporarily  exirarted  for  convenience  or  in- 
creased efficiency  of  transportation  across 
parts  of  an  adjacent  foreign  country  and  re- 
enters the  United  SUtes)  may  be  exported 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  lU  territo- 
ries and  possessions,  unless  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
are  met. 

Section  »(dX2)  would  allow  the  crude  oil 
subject  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)  to  be  exported  only  if  (A)  the 
President  makes  and  publishes  an  express 
finding  that  such  exports:  (1)  will  not  dimin- 
ish X}&.  refined  petroleum  supplies;  (ii)  will 
result  within  3  months  in  lower  acquisition 
cosU  to  refiners  for  imported  crude  and  re- 
duced wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  prod- 
ucU refined  from  such  imported  crude;  (ill) 
will  be  made  only  pursuant  to  oontracU 
which  may  be  terminated  if  U.S.  crude  sup- 
plies are  interrupted,  threatened,  or  dimin- 
ished; (iv)  are  clearly  necessary  to  protect 
the  national  interest;  and  (v)  are  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  (B)  The 
President  reports  such  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress,  within  50  days 
thereafter,  agrees  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
approving  such  exporU  on  the  basis  of  the 
findings. 

Section  9(dXS)  would  require  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  Includ- 
ing subsection  (u)  of  Section  28  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  the  President  may 
export  oil  to  any  country  pursuant  to  a  bi- 
lateral International  oil  supply  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes  with  such 
nation  before  June  25.  1979.  or  to  any  coun- 
try pursuant  to  the  international  Emergen- 
cy Oil  Sharing  Plan  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency. 

Section  9(eXl)  would  provide  that  no  re- 
fined petroleum  product  may  be  exported 
except  pursuant  to  an  export  license  specifi- 
cally authorizing  such  export.  Not  later 
than  5  days  after  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense to  export  any  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct or  residual  fuel  oil  is  received,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  appli- 
cation, together  with  the  name  of  the  ex- 
porter, the  destination  of  the  proposed 
export,  and  the  amount  and  price  of  the 
proposed  export.  Such  notification  shall  be 
made  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Uri)an  Affairs. 

Section  »(eX2)  would  prohibit  the  Direc- 
tor from  granting  such  license  during  the 
30-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  notification  to  the  Congress  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  received,  unless  the  Presi- 
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proving  such  prohibition  or  curtailment, 
then  such  prohibition  or  curtailment  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  with  the  adoption  of 
such  resolution. 

Section  9(hKl)  would  provide  that  the  ex- 
portation pursuant  to  a  barter  agreement  of 
any  goods  which  may  lawfully  be  exported 
for  any  goods  which  may  lawfully  be  im- 
ported may  be  exempted  from  quantitative 
limiUtions  (other  than  reporting  require- 
ments). 

Section  9<hK2)  would  require  the  Director 
to  grant  an  exemption  under  paragraph  (1) 
if  he  finds,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate department  or  agency,  that:  (A) 
for  the  period  during  which  the  barter 
agreement  is  to  be  performed— (i)  the  aver- 
age annual  quanitity  of  the  goods  to  be  ex- 
ported pursuant  to  the  barter  agreement 
will  not  be  required  to  satisfy  the  average 
amount  of  such  goods  estimated  to  be  re- 
quired annually  by  the  domestic  economy 
and  will  be  surplus  thereto;  and  (il)  the  av- 
erage annual  quantity  of  goods  estimated  to 
be  required  annually  to  supplement  domes- 
tic production,  and  (B)  the  parties  to  such 
barter  agreement  have  demonstrated  ade- 
quately that  they  intend,  and  have  the  ca- 
pacity, to  perform  such  barter  agreement. 

Section  9(i)  would  instruct  the  Director  to 
require  a  validated  license  for  the  export  of 
unprocessed  red  cedar  harvested  from  State 
or  Federal  lands.  It  would  also  contain  the 
quantitative  limits  imposed  on  such  export 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  for  the  3  years  beginning  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  Act,  and  would  instruct  the 
Director  to  allocate  export  licenses  on  the 
basis  of  appropriate  factors  to  minimize  any 
hardship  to  producers  of  western  red  cedar 
and  to  further  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Section  9(j)  would  prohibit  the  export  of 
horses  by  sea  for  slaughter  unless  the  Direc- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  determined  that  no  horse  in  a 
particular  consignment  was  being  exported 
for  purposes  of  slaughter. 

PORKICN  BOYCOTTS 

Sections  10(a)  and  10(b)  contain  anti-boy- 
cott provisions  adopted  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Amendment  of  1977,  PJi.  95- 
52,  and  which  appear  as  sections  4A(a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  as  amended,  and  as  sections  5(a)  and 
5(b)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979,  as  amended. 

PHOCEDURES  POR  HAKOSHIP  RELIEF  FROM 
EXPORT  COMTROLS 

Section  11  would  enable  persons  suffering 
unique  hardship  due  to  export  controls  to 
petition  the  Director  for  relief  from  such 
controls.  The  Director  would  be  required  to 
grant  or  deny  relief  within  30  days,  having 
considered  a  list  of  factors  set  forth  in  the 
Act. 

FROCEDtntES  FOR  PROCESSING  EXPORT  UCENSE 
AFPLICATIOHS 

Section  12(a)(1)  would  provide  that  aU 
export  license  applications  be  submitted  to. 
and  determinations  of  them  made  by,  the 
Director. 

Section  12(a)(2)  would  provide  that  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  any  export  license 
application  be  made  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  solely  by  the  Director. 

Section  12(a)(3)  would  provide  that  the 
Director  solicit  any  Information  and  recom- 
mendations deemed  necessary  from  other 
concerned  departments  or  agencies. 

Section  12(b)  would  prescribe  a  10-day 
period  after  the  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion within  which  the  Director  would  be  re- 
quired to: 


(1)  return  to  the  applicant  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  receipt  of  the  application; 

(2)  submit  to  the  applicant  a  description 
of  the  application  procession  procedures 
and  bis  rights  thereunder; 

(3)  return  the  application  to  the  applicant 
if  it  is  incomplete; 

(4)  determine  if  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  the  application  to  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  and.  if  so.  inform  the  ap- 
plicant of  such; 

(5)  determine  if  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  the  application  to  a  multilateral 
review  process  and,  if  so,  inform  the  appli- 
cant of  such. 

Section  12(c)  would  prescribe  a  ninety  day 
period  after  the  submission  of  a  proper  ap- 
plication within  which  the  Director  would 
be  required  to  either  issue  or  deny  the  li- 
cense, unless  the  application  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  another  department  or  agency. 

Section  12(d)  would  prescribe  a  thirty  day 
period  after  the  submission  of  a  proper  ap- 
plication within  which  the  Director,  if  nec- 
essary, would  be  required  to: 

(1)  refer  the  application  to  all  concerned 
departments  or  agencies,  and 

(2)  provide  the  applicant  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  for  accuracy  any  documenta- 
tion accompanying  the  application  in  the 
event  of  such  a  referral. 

Section  12(e)(1)  would  prescribe  a  thirty 
day  period  after  the  referral  of  a  proper  ap- 
plication to  another  department  or  agency 
within  which  the  department  or  agency 
would  be  required  to  provide  information 
and  recommendations  requested. 

Section  12(eK2)  would  provide  a  second 
thirty  day  period  upon  request  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  for  an  extension  within 
the  first  thirty  days.  Failure  to  respond 
within  these  periods  would  be  deemed  to  be 
assent  by  the  department  or  agency  to  ap- 
proval of  the  application. 

Section  12(f)(1)  would  prescribe  a  ninety 
day  period  after  the  receipt  of  all  Informa- 
tion and  reconmiendatlons  from  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  within  which  the  Di- 
rector would  be  required  to  make  a  final  de- 
termination on  an  export  license  applica- 
tion. 

Section  12(f  X2)  would  provide  that  the  Di- 
rector should  Inform  the  applicant  of  ques- 
tions or  negative  responses  received  from 
these  departments  and  agencies,  and  should 
accord  the  applicant  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  these  before  a  final  determination 
is  made. 

Section  12(f)(3)  would  prescribe  a  five  day 
period  within  which  the  Director  would  be 
required  to  notify  an  applicant  after  a  li- 
cense has  been  denied,  or  after  a  determina- 
tion has  been  deferred  inconsistent  with  the 
provision  of  this  section. 

Section  12(f)(4)  would  provide  the  Direc- 
tor with  the  authority  to  extend  any  dead- 
line of  this  section  In  conjunction  with  noti- 
fication of  Congress  and  the  appUcant  of 
such  an  extension. 

Section  12(g)(1)  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  review  any  pro- 
posed export  to  controlled  countries  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  such  exports  on  U.S. 
national  security. 

Section  12(g)(2)  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  In  consultation  with 
the  Director,  be  required  to  determine  the 
types  of  transactions  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  paragraph 
1  above;  that  the  Director  be  required  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  all  appli- 
cations of  that  nature  and  should  not  make 
a  determination  before  the  end  of  the 
period  within  which  the  President  may  dis- 
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approve  the  license;  that  within  thirty  days 
after  receiving  notification,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  be  required  to  either  recommend  to 
the  President  disapproval  of  the  license,  or 
recommend  to  the  Director  approval  of  the 
license,  or  conditions  for  approval  of  the  li- 
cense; and  that  the  President,  should  he 
choose  to  disapprove  the  license,  be  required 
to  notify  the  Director  within  thirty  days  of 
the  receipt  of  a  reconmiendation  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Section  12(g)(3)  would  require  the  Direc- 
tor to  Issue  or  deny  licenses  In  accordance 
with  thte  subsection,  and  within  the  time 
periods  and  procedures  of  this  section. 

Section  12(g)(4)  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  transmit  to  Congress  both  his  deci- 
sion and  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  any  instance  in  which  the 
President  has  altered  or  overruled  that  rec- 
ommendation. ._  .    w     ij 
Section  12(h)  would  provide  that  shouW 
an  application  be  finally  approved  but  st  11 
require  multilateral  review,  that  the  appli- 
cant be  notified  of  the  approval  pending 
review,  and  that  the  license  be  Issued  upon 
approval  under  such  review,  or  sixty  days 
after  submission  to  review  should  no  action 
have  been  taken  and  should  the  Director  de- 
termine that  no  detriment  to  U.S.  national 
security  would  occur.  .^,  ♦„ 
Section  12(i)  would  require  the  Director  to 
keep  accurate  records  of  all  applications  and 
recommendations  considered  by  the  Dlrec- 

Sectlon  12(j)(l)  would  require  the  Direc- 
tor to  establish  procedures  of  an  applicant 
to  appeal  the  denial  of  an  application  to  the 

Director.  ^  »    ,    „„ 

Section  12(j)(2)  would.  In  the  event  of  any 
delay  In  consideration  of  an  apphcation 
beyond  time  periods  established  under  th« 
section,  permit  an  applicant  to  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Director  requesting  compli- 
ance with  the  requlremente  of  this  section 
and  require  the  Director  to  comply  with 
such  requests  and  notify  the  applicant  of 
such  compliance. 

Section  12(jK3)  would,  in  the  event  that 
the  Director  fails  to  comply  completely  with 
a  petition  In  regard  to  delays,  permit  an  ap- 
plicant to  bring  an  action  in  an  appropriate 
U.S.  district  court  requiring  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

VIOLATIONS 


Section  13  of  the  Act  would  provide  maxi- 
mum fines  of  five  times  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports   involved    or    $50,000,    whichever    is 
greater,  or  Imprisonment  of  up  to  five  years, 
or  both  for  any  individual  knowingly  violat- 
ing any  provision  of  thU  Act  or  regulation 
issued  thereunder.  WllUul  exports  contrary 
to  the  Act  or  regulations,  with  knowledge 
such  exports  will  benefit  a  country  to  which 
exports  are  restricted  for  national  security 
or  foreign  policy  purposes.  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  are  punishable  by  fines  up  to 
$250  000.  or  up  to  ten  years  Imprisonment, 
or  both,  or  in  all  other  cases  punUhable  by 
fine  not  more  than  five  times  the  value  ()f 
exports  Involved  or  $1,000,000,  whichever  is 
greater.  Failure  by  a  licensed  exporter  to 
report  use  of  licensed  exports  by  such  con- 
trolled countries  for  military  or  InteUlgence 
gathering  purposes  contrary  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  license  was  issued  te 
punishable,  except  in  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual  by  fine  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  expori^  Involved  or  $1,000,000, 
whichever  Is  greater.  In  the  case  of  an  mdi- 
vldual  such  failure  to  report  diversion  of  ex- 
ports Is  punishable  by  fine  not  more  that 
$250,000,  or  not  more  than  five  years  impris- 
onment,   or    both.    CivU    penalties    up    to 


$10  000  for  each  violation  of  this  Act  would 
be  authorired,  except  that  civil  penalties  for 
each  violation  of  national  security  controls 
or  controU  on  the  export  of  defense  articles 
and  services  pursuant  to  section  38  of  the 
Arras  Export  Control  Act  may  be  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  $100,000.  Suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  authority  to  export  is  authorized 
for  violations  of  antiboycott  provUions  of 
the  Act.  Procedures  would  be  esUbllshed 
for  imposing  administrative  sanctions,  col- 
lecting fines,  and  bringing  civil  actions  for 
payment  of  fines. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Section  14(a)  would  authorize  investiga- 
tions, inspections  and  subpenas  of  records  as 
necessary  to  enforce  this  Act. 

Section    14(b)    would    provide    that    no 
person  be  excused  from  complying  with  any 
requlremente  of  section  14  because  of  hU 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  however 
the  Immunity  provisions  of  the  ComputaoiT 
Testimony  Act  (49  U.S.C.  46)  would  apply  if 
specifically  claimed.  ..... 

Section  14(c)(1)  would  provide  that  Infor- 
mation obtained  on  or  before  enactment  of 
this  Act  would  be  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  section  552  of  Title  5  U.S.  Code  and 
would  not  be  published  unless  the  Director 
at  his  sole  discretion  determines  withhold- 
ing it  to  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 
Information  obtained  under  the  Act  or  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  after 
June  30,  1980,  may  be  withheld  only  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  the  law  unless  the  Direc- 
tor at  his  sole  discretion  considers  the  re- 
lease of  this  Information  to  be  In  the  nation- 
al Interest.  Enacting  of  the  Act  would  not 
affect  certain  Judicial  proceedings. 

Section    14(cK2)   would   stlmpulate   that 
nothing  In  the  Act  would  authorize  with- 
holding of  Information  obtained  under  the 
Act  or  previous  export  control  Acts  from 
the  Congress  or  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO).  It  would  be  forbidden  for 
the  Congress  to  disclose  confidential  Infor- 
mation obtained  under  the  Act  unless  the 
appropriate  Congressional  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  withholding  of  that  Informa- 
tion Is  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. Information  obtained  under  the  Act 
of  previous  export  control  Acte  would,  con- 
sistent with  intelligence  and  law  enforce- 
ment considerations  as  determined  by  the 
agency  that  originally  obtained  the  iiuor- 
mation.  and  with  section  313  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  be  made  avaUa^le 
only  upon  request,  to  the  U.S.  ComptroUer 
General  or  to  any  employee  of  the  GAG  au- 
thorized  by   the   Comptroller   Gener^  to 
have  access  to  such  Information.  No  GAO 
employee  would  be  permitted  to  discl<»e 
such  confidential  Inf ormaUon.  except  to  the 
Congress  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 

Section    14(c)(3)    would    require    depart-', 
mente  or  agencies  which  obtain  information 
which  Is  relevant  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act  to  furnish  such  Information  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  with  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Act  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  Intelligence  and  law  enf  orre- 
ment  considerations,  except  that:  (A)  the 
provisions    of    this    paragraph    would    not 
apply  to  Information  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions set  forth  In  section  9  of  title  13,  United 
SUtes  Code;  and  (B)  return  Information,  as 
defined  In  subsection  (b)  of  section  6103  or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  may  be 
disclosed  only  as  authorized  by  such  section. 
Section  14(d)  would  require  that  reporting 
requirements  under  the  bUl  be  designed  so 
as  to  minimize  cost  and  inconvenience,  and 
be  periodically  reviewed  and  revised,  to  the 


extent  feasible,  consistent  with  effective  en- 
forcement and  compilation  of  useful  trade 
statistics.  ^.     _, 

Section  14(e)  would  provide  that  the  Di- 
rector be  required  to  review  the  reguUtions 
Issued  under  the  Act  and  the  commodity 
control  list  to  determine  how  they  might  be 
simplified  or  clarified  In  order  to  faciUUte 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


EXEMPTIONS 

Section  15(a)  would  exempt  functions  ex- 
ercised under  this  Act,  except  administra- 
tive proceedings  under  section  13(cK2)  con- 
cerning administrative  sanctions,  from  the 
operation  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  sections  551,  553  through  559.  and  701 
through  706  of  Title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Section  15(b)  would  express  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  regulations  be  Issued  in  pro- 
posed form  for  public  comment  whenever 
practicable,  and  that  where  reguUtions  are 
issued  with  immediate  effect,  a  public  com- 
ment period  be  provided  and  the  reguUtions 
reissued  thereafter  In  final  form. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Section  16  would  require  the  Director  to 
make  annual  report*  to  Congress,  would 
s-ieclfy  the  content  of  such  reports,  and 
would  require  other  departmente  and  agen- 
cies to  cooperate  fully  with  the  preparation 
of  such  reports. 

REGULATORY  AtTTHORITT 

Section  17  would  enable  the  President  and 
the  Director  to  issue  reguUtions  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Section  18(a)  would  transfer  to  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Trade  (1)  the  functions  and  au- 
thorities over  the  munitions  list  now  han- 
dled by  the  Office  of  East-West  Trade  and 
the  Office  of  Munitions  Control  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte;  and  (2),  other  functions 
and  authorities  deemed  appropriate  in  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 

Section  18(b)  would  direct  the  Director  of 
the  OMB,  In  consulUtion  with  the  Director, 
to  determine  the  resources  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

EPPECT  ON  OTHER  ACTS 

Section  19(a)  would  prohibit  anything  in 
this  Act  from  affecting  the  provisions  of 
any  other  laws  concerning  commodity 
export  controls. 

Section  19(b)  would  provide  that  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  President  under  this 
Act  would  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  to 
achieve  effective  coordination  with  the  au- 
thority exercised  under  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778) 

Section  19(c)  would  provide  that  any  prod- 
uct which  is  standard  equipment  in  civU  air- 
craft shall  be  subject  to  export  controls  ex- 
clusively under  this  Act,  and  not  under  sec- 
tion 38(b)(2)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "controlled  country"  means  any  coun- 
try described  in  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Section  19(dXl)  would  provide  that  notn- 
Ing  In  sections  7  or  8  of  this  Act  should  su- 
persede the  procedures  pursuant  to  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Act 

of  1978. 

Section  19(d)(2)  would  provide  that  sec- 
tion 12  of  this  Act  should  apply  with  respect 
to  export  license  applications  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  consistent  with  the 
procedures  published  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Act  of  1978.  However,  if  these 
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ability,  and  by  requiring  negoUaUons  to  be 
undertaken  to  eliminate  foreign  availability 
before  foreign  availability  is  declared  for 
the  purposes  of  granting  export  licenses. 

The  need  to  control  criUcal  goods  for  na- 
tional security  purposes,  in  conJuncUon 
with  critical  technologies,  is  indicated.  This 
would  include  goods  that  complete  process 
lines.  flU  in  gaps  in  producUon.  technology, 
or  involve  other  factors  that  would  give  in- 
sight into  VS.  military  systems  and  assist 
the  development  of  countermeasures  there- 
to. The  definiUon  of  technology  is  also 
made  more  comprehensive,  particularly  to 
include  various  forms  of  computer  software. 

The  bill  language  provides  that  final  re- 
sponsibilities for  enforcement,  both  criminal 
and  admlnlstraUve,  would  remain  with  the 
licensing  agency.  The  bill  does  not  preclude, 
however,  arrangements  such  as  currenUy 
done  for  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
namely  the  delegation  of  criminal  enforce- 
ment to  the  Customs  Service. 

The  bill  prescribes  no  increase  in  person- 
neL  The  cost  of  the  operaUon  of  the  OST  is 
anticipated  to  be  approximately  that  of  the 
current  operaUon  of  the  OEA  and  the  OEE. 
which  Is  about  $10  million  per  annum. 

The  liill  makes  no  substantive  changes  to 
the  foreign  policy  or  short  supply  or  anti- 
lx>ycott  provisions  of  the  EAA. 

The  Defense  Department's  administrative 
responsibilities  under  the  Act  are  more  reg- 
ularized by  insUtuUonalizing  its  current 
export  control  acUviUes  within  a  National 
Security  Control  Agency  within  the  office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy.  This  gives  no  addlUonal  budgetary 
or  manpower  authority;  it  is  merely  insUtu- 
Uonalizing current  operaUons. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiBOLE): 

S.  442.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-^68  relating  to  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore  to  require  the  de- 
velopment of  a  local  land  use  plan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

FicrnaKD  rocks  hatiom  al  lakxsrork 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  buffer 
zone  adjacent  to  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore.  The  law  estab- 
lishing the  lakeshore  was  unclear  on 
the  role  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  local  governments  in  administer- 
ing zoning  and  planning  for  appropri- 
ate development  of  the  lakeshore. 
This  unforeseen  vacuum  left  residents 
in  a  quandry  when  trying  to  sell  or  im- 
prove their  property. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  for  myself  and  Senator 
RncLK,  is  the  result  of  many  meetings 
between  our  staffs,  the  staff  of  Con- 
gressman Davis,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  several  organizations  including 
the  Alger  County  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  Btut  Township  Zoning 
Board,  the  Friends  of  Pictured  Rocks, 
the  Neighbors  of  Pictured  Rocks,  and 
the  National  Park  Service. 

This  legislation  will  allow  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  area  to  prepare 
zoning  regulations  for  the  buffer  zone. 
If  the  zoning  regulations  are  consist- 
ent with  the  general  management  plan 
that  governs  the  opeiration  of  the  lake- 


shore,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior approves  the  zoning  regulations, 
we  can  finally  resolve  the  im<«rtainty 
that  has  plagued  the  area  since  the 
creation  of  the  national  lakeshore. 
This  proix>sal  is  the  product  of  cooxh 
eration  between  local  governments,  in- 
volved citizens,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  the  legislation  can 
serve  as  a  model  of  c(x>peration  be- 
tween these  groups. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  resolve 
outstanding  issues  at  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore,  which  was  intro- 
duced Uxlay  by  my  colleague  Senator 
Lkvim.  This  legislation  is  the  product 
of  many  long  hours  of  work  by  all  par- 
ties associated  with  the  lakeshore.  The 
biU  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  de- 
velop necessary  zoning  and  land  use 
regulations  for  the  buffer  zone  which 
lies  along  the  border  of  the  park. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  lake- 
shore,  residents  of  the  buffer  zone 
have  been  uncertain  as  to  what,  if  any, 
development  can  occxsi  in  that  area. 
They  have  been  given  conflicting 
advice  by  the  U.S.  Park  Service,  and 
consequently  have  been  unable  to 
make  even  slight  modifications  to 
their  property.  Much  of  the  problem 
lies  with  the  nature  of  the  buffer  zone, 
which  is  not  within  the  fee  boundaries 
of  the  lakeshore  but  is  still  inextrica- 
bly tied  to  the  park  and  must  serve  as 
a  protective  area  for  the  critical  re- 
sources within  the  park. 

The  legislation  will  create  an  inde- 
pendent authority  to  develop  zoning 
regulations  that  remain  consistent 
with  the  general  management  plan  of 
the  lakeshore.  In  this  way,  owners  of 
proijerty  within  the  buffer  zone  wUl 
re<%ive  the  clear  guidance  that  they 
need,  surrounding  governmental  enti- 
ties will  be  certain  of  their  exact  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  the  area, 
and  as  a  whole,  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan will  benefit  from  the  resolution  of 
this  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion deserves  prompt  attention  in  the 
Congress.  We  have  received  support 
for  its  concept  from  all  of  the  citizens 
groups  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  is 
balanced  legislation  that  server  the 
needs  of  the  people,  while  guara*  tee- 
ing the  preservation  protection  of  a 
truly  unique  area  in  Michigan. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  443.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  court 
system  for  cases  and  proceedings 
imder  the  bankruptcy  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BAinutTn>TCY  couht  REORCAinzATioN  ACT  or 
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•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  send  to  the  desk  at  this 
time  a  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
posal to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  Ju- 


risdictional structure  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy courts,  which  has  been  drafted  in 
response  to  the  June  1982  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Northern  Pipeline  Co.  against  Mara- 
thon Pipeline  Co.  ^    ^     _* 
In  that  landmark  decision,  the  Court 
held   that   Congress— in   revising   the 
bankruptcy  laws  in  1978-unconstitu- 
tionally  expanded  the  jurisdiction  of 
the    bankruptcy   courts   by    granting 
those  courts  authority  to  hear  cases 
which  have  traditionally  been  reserved 
to  the  province  of  regular  article  III 
district  court  judges.  The  events  lead- 
ing to  that  legislative  error  can  be  in- 
structive to  us  as  we  formulate  legisla- 
tion to  correct  that  error,  and  I  would 
like  to  briefly  review  them. 

Mr  President,  as  the  95th  Congress 
moved  toward  final  passage  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act  of  1978.  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant compromise  struck  between  the 
House  and  Senate  was  that  dealing 
with  the  scope  and  organization  of  the 
judicial  powers  to  be  vested  In  the  new 
bankruptcy  courts  created  by  the  act. 
The   focus   of   disagreement   was   on 
whether  or  not  the  bankruptcy  judg^. 
who  were  granted  the  authority  to 
render  final  judgment  In  any  dispute 
related  to  a  bankruptcy  proceeding, 
would  exercise  those  powers  as  courts 
constituted  under  article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  with  lifetime  tenure  and 
protection  from  diminution  of  salary: 
or  whether  they  would  exercise  those 
powers  as  article  I  courts,  with  fixed 
terms  of  appointment  and  decisions 
subject  to  de  novo  review  In  the  U.S. 
district  courts.  The  House  took  the  po- 
sition that  full  judicial  Independence 
was  required  In  order  to  guarantee  the 
constitutionality   of   the   new  courts, 
which  would  exercise  greatly  expand- 
ed jurisdiction;  while  the  Senate,  in  es- 
sence, sought  to  place  ultimate  juris- 
dictional and  supervisory  authority  m 
the  hands  of  the  article  III  district 
courts,  making  the  bankruptcy  courts 
true  adjimcts  of  the  district  courts. 

The  solution  adopted  In  1978  was  a 
hybrid  one:  While  original  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  all  bankruptcy 
cases  was  retained  In  the  article  III 
district  courts,  the  new  law  mandated 
that  only  the  article  I  bankruptcy 
courts  could  exercise  that  jurlsdlc- 
tlon-wlth  the  district  courts  relegated 
to  the  sUtus  of  appellate  courts  re- 
viewing bankruptcy  decisions  for  clear 
error  of  law. 

That  flawed  compromise  has  now  re- 
turned to  haunt  the  Congress.  In  the 
Northern  Pipeline  plurality  declsi(m, 
the  Supreme  Court  concluded  that  the 
expanded  reach  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts-the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
over  all  civil  disputes  related  to  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding  as  well  as  the 
simple  administration  of  debtors  es- 
tates—resulted In  those  courts  consKl- 
erlng  matters  which  had  been  histori- 
cally reserved  for  article  III  courts. 


Yet  the  bankruptcy  courts  did  not 
benefit  from  the  lifetime  tenure  and 
protection  from  salary  diminution  re- 
quired by  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—thereby denying  litlgante  their 
constitutional  right  to  have  their  cases 
heard  by  judges  removed  from  the 
pressures  of  the  political  process. 

The  court  originally  stayed  the  judg- 
ment in  Northern  Pipeline  untU  Octo- 
ber 4,  1982.  In  order  to  give  Congress 
sufficient  time  to  develop  a  remedy  to 
the  problem.  That  deadline  was  ex- 
tended,  at   request   of   the   SoUcltor 
General,  until  December  24.  in  the  an- 
ticipation   that    Congress   would   act 
during  the  lame  duck  session  of  the 
97th.  Unfortimately.  the  Congress  did 
not   act— and   the   Court   refused   to 
extend  the  sUy  past  December  24.  I. 
like  many  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress was  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  the  97th  Congress  to  come 
to  grips  with  Northern  Pipeline,  but  I 
can  understand  why  It  did  not.  On  the 
surface,  the  resolution  of  the  problem 
is  simple— either  make  the  article  I 
bankruptcy  courts  article  III  courts  or 
delimit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present 
article  I  courts.  But,  like  most  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  Invite  a  simple  solu- 
tion, this  one  is  In  fact  a  Gordian  knot. 
Yet   I  am  confident  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  represente 
a  fair  compromise  between  the  com- 
peting viewpoints  and  proposals  which 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  which  I  chair,  has  reviewed. 

Bankruptcy    practitioners,    prior   to 
1978.  long  complained  of  the  aggravat- 
ing and  wasteful  Inefficiency  of  the 
old  bankruptcy  referee  system.  The 
bulk  of  court  time  on  contested  mat- 
ters imder  that  system  was  consumed 
In  argument  of  whether  or  not  the 
bankruptcy   referee   had   Jurisdiction 
over  the  matters  in  dispute.  The  refer- 
ees jurisdiction  was  simunary,  not  ple- 
nary, and  the  question  of  what  fell  in 
the  former  category  and  what  feU  In 
the  latter  category  was  never  clearly 
defined  In  the  caselaw.  Rule  change 
In  1973  sought  to  aUeviate  tWs  prob- 
lem by  mandating  automatic  referral 
of  bankruptcy  matters  to  the  referee, 
who    would    enter    findings    binding 
upon  the  parties  except  where  df  novo 
appeals   were   taken   to   the   district 
courts.  This  system  was  stUl  unsatis- 
factory, however,  and  in  1978  Congress 
created  an  article  I  court  with  plenary 
jurisdiction.  Appeals  taken  to  the  dis- 
trict court  were  decided  under  a  stand- 
ard permitting  only  limited  review  of 
the  record  by  the  district  court,  thus 
eliminating  full  participation  of  the 
article  III  courts  In  the  decisionmak- 
ing process.  In  addition,  bankruptcy 
courts  were  given  authority  over  ancil- 
lary matters,   which   had  Previously 
been    reserved    to    Federal    district 
courts  and  State  courts  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction.    This    solution    satisfied 
practitioners  who   sought   one  court 
with  final  authority  to  enter  orders  in 
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bankruptcy  matters— but  imf  ortunate- 
ly.  It  did  not  satisfy  the  Constitution. 
To  simmiarize  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. It  need  only  be  said  that  article 
I  judges  of  limited  terms  cannot  prop- 
erly decide  matters  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  jurisdiction  of  arti- 
cle II  judges  holding  life  appoint- 
ments. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Coiu^  has 
held  two  thorough  hearings  on  the 
Northern  Pipeline  decision.  Proposals 
range     from     stripping     bankruptcy 
courts  of  jtirisdictlon  over  ancillary 
matters  to  the  creation  of  227  article 
III  bankruptcy  courts  In  specialized 
bankruptcy  divisions  In  each  judicial 
district.  Neither  of  these  extremes,  of 
course,  is  acceptable  from  a  poUtical, 
philosophic,  or  practical  standpoint. 
Practitioners  and  litigants  need  one 
court    with    sufficient    authority    to 
enter  final  orders  In  all  bankruptcy 
matters.  At  the  same  time,  the  conver- 
sion of  aU  existing  bankruptcy  court 
positions  into  article  HI  courts  would 
result  in  a  gross  mlsallocatlon  of  Judi- 
cial resources,  since  the  present  distri- 
bution of  courts  is  not  reflective  of  the 
caseload  burden  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts. Some  districts  have  too  many 
bankruptcy  Judges  in  place,  and  others 
do  not  have  enough.  And  bankruptcy 
judges  today  are  handling  many  mat- 
ters that  could  be  disposed  of  by  ad- 
ministrative personnel. 


LEOISLATIVK  PROPOSAL 

The  result  of  this  review  process  is 
the  legislation  I  Introduce  today.  That 
legislation  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
minlstraUon.  the  Judicial  Conference 
of    the    United    States,    the    Peder^ 
Judges  Association,  and  a  number  of 
other    interested    organizations.    The 
bill  envisages  the  folding  of  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  bankruptcy  matters— in- 
cluding ancillary  disputes— Into  the  ar- 
ticle III  courts.  Under  this  proposal, 
fully  fungible  article  HI  Judges  will 
handle  the  bankruptcy  caseload  In  ad- 
dition to  handling  their  regular  non- 
bankruptcy  dockets.  The  article  in 
courts  will  be  assisted  by  an  Increased 
number    of    magistrates,     who    will 
handle  cases  both  as  referees  (where  a 
bankruptcy  case  Involves  disputes  of 
the  type  that  require  the  ultimate 
decisional  authority  of  an  article  in 
Judge)  and  as  final  arbiters  of  fact  and 
law  (where  the  parties  consent  to  their 
final  jurisdiction  over  the  matters  in 
controversy).  District  judges  and  mag- 
istrates wUl  be  assisted  by  bankruptcy 
court  administrators  in  each  district, 
who  will  aid  in  the  scheduling  of  cases 
and  who  will  have  principal  responsi- 
bility   for    disposing    of    uncontested, 
nonasset  cases.  With  this  organization 
of  the  bankruptcy  system,  we  achieve 
maximum  flexibility.  The  article  III 
courts  will  become  knowledgeable  in 
the  intricacies  of   bankruptcy  litiga- 
tion;   where    appropriate,    they    will 
refer  cases  to  magistrates  for  prellmi- 
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nary  findings  or  final  disposition;  and    prove— the  specialized  bankruptcy  di-       Sk.  i03.  (a)  The  President  shaU  appoint. 
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district  of  South  Carolina,  three  additional 
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The  bill  contemplates  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  I  otal  of  190  district  and  cir- 
cuit court  j  jdges.  Seventy-five  of  these 
new  positia  ns  represent  the  number  of 
district  an(  I  circuit  court  judges  that 
are  needed  now  to  handle  the  caseload 
facing  the  courts  today.  These  75 
Judges  weie  originally  requested  by 
the  Judicis  I  Conference  in  their  com- 
bined omn  bus  judicial  appointments 
requests  fo  '  1980  and  1982.  The  Judici- 
ary Commj  ttee,  in  the  97th  Congress, 
approved  '  5  of  these  positions,  and 
the  remain  !er  reflect  the  needs  which 
have  ariser  since  the  time  of  the  1980 
submission. 

In  additi(  n  to  those  75  positions,  the 
bill  provid(s  for  the  appointment  of 
115  district  judges  who  will  be  needed 
to  enable  the  courts  to  handle  the 
bankruptcy  caseload  without  disrup- 
tion to  the  system.  There  are  approxi- 
mately one  half  million  pending  bank- 
ruptcy case  I  in  the  courts  today.  If  the 
article  III  j  iidiciary  is  to  absorb  such  a 
vast  increase  in  the  present  caseload, 
then  these  additional  judges  must  be 
added. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  point  I 
wish  to  mi  ke  which  is,  I  believe,  of 
fundament  J  importance.  That  is  this: 
The  creatidn  of  all  of  these  new  dis- 
positions—166  in  all— is  es- 
handling  the  bankruptcy 
the  positions  requested  in 
submissions— which 
—are  not  included,  the 
floimder  in  an  immanage- 
cases.  To  funnel  bankrupt- 
nto  courts  with  already 
crowded  d<ckets  would  be  unfair  to 
judges,  pi|u;titioners,  and  litigants 
I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  act  on  these  requests  as  a  unit— and 
to  make  th  ;ir  principal  focus  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  court  system,  and  not 
partisan  po  itics. 

BARI  XUPTCYI 
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DIVISION     QUESTION 

frequently  suggested  to  mem- 
committee  that,  if  article 
officers  were  to  be  given 
for  the  bankruptcy  case- 
such  judges  should  be  es- 
a  separate  bankruptcy  di- 
judicial  district,  with  au- 
lear  bankruptcy  cases  and 
While    I   believe   that 
in  the  concept  of  having 
specializes  in  bankrupt- 
support  the  creation  of 
divisions    in    a    limited 
jurisdictions  which  have 
caseload,  I  cannot  agree 
creation  of  divisions  in  each 
district.  Such  a  structure 
the  managerial  flexibil- 
courts  and,  over  time,  as 
c^reased— as  we  hope  they 
economy  continues  to  im- 


prove—the specialized  bankruptcy  di- 
vision judges,  in  many  districts,  would 
find  themselves  with  too  little  work  to 
do. 

It  may  be  possible  to  develop  some 
compromise  proposal  which  would 
allow  the  creation  of  bankruptcy  divi- 
sions at  the  option  of  the  circuit  coun- 
cils. I  remain  open  to  such  suggestions 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
plore such  concepts  if  they  feel  it  nec- 
essary to  pursue  this  point  as  the  legis- 
lation is  considered  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor. 

CONCLCDING  REMARKS 

I  am  incorporating  in  my  remarks  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  our  bill, 
and  I  ask  that  the  sectional  simunary 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  which  is  the  end  product  of 
a  painstaking  process.  I  will  work  dili- 
gently for  early  action  in  the  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  on  this  bill,  and  I 
look  forward  to  worldng  with  fellow 
Senators  in  developing  the  consensus 
needed  to  take  the  corrective  action 
that  must  be  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  443 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bankruptcy  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I— COURT  ORGANIZATION 

Subtitle  A— Court  Personnel 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  two  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the 
first  circuit,  two  additional  circuit  judges  for 
the  second  circuit,  two  additional  circuit 
Judges  for  the  third  circuit,  one  additional 
circuit  Judge  for  the  foiuth  circuit,  two  ad- 
ditional circuit  Judges  for  the  fifth  circuit, 
four  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the  sixth 
circuit,  two  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the 
seventh  circuit,  one  additional  circuit  Judge 
for  the  eighth  circuit,  five  additional  circuit 
judges  for  the  ninth  circuit,  two  additional 
circuit  Judges  for  the  tenth  circuit,  and  one 
additional  circuit  judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  circuit. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  44(a)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
will,  with  respect  to  each  Judicial  circuit,  re- 
flect the  changes  in  the  total  number  of 
permanent  circuit  Judgeships  authorized  as 
a  result  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
such  table  is  bmended  to  read  as  follows: 
' '  Circuits  Number  a/judoet 


District  of  Columbia 

12 

First 

13 

Third 

Fourth...................................... 

12 

11 

Fifth 

16 

Sixth 

Seventh  .......„.....™....™......™... 

15 

•  11 

Eighth 

10 

Tenth 

28 

10 

Eleventh.................................. 

12 

Federal 

12. 

Sic.  102.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  northern  district  of  Alabama,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Alabama,  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Alaslca.  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Arkansas,  three  addition- 
al district  Judges  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  California,  fourteen 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  central  dis- 
trict of  California,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  California, 
three  additional  district  Judges  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Colorado,  three  additional  district 
judges  for  the  district  of  Connecticut,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  three  additional  district 
judges  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida, 
two  additional  district  Judges  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Georgia,  three  additional  dis- 
trict judges  for  the  middle  district  of  Geor- 
gia, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Georgia,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Idaho,  twelve  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  nothem  district  of  Illinois,  one  addition- 
al district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of  Il- 
linois, two  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
southern  district  of  Illinois,  two  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  southern  district  of 
Indiana,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Iowa,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa,  two  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
district  of  Kansas,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Kentuclcy, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Louisiana,  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  two  ad- 
ditional district  judges  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts,  six  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  two  ad- 
ditional district  judges  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  three  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  two  ad- 
ditional district  judges  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  three  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississip- 
pi, three  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Missouri,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Montana,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  the  district  of  Nebraska,  two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  district  of 
Nevada,  one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  New  Hampshire,  five  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  New  Mexico,  two  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York,  three  additional  district  judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina,  three  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio, 
four  additional  district  judges  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  Ohio,  one  additional  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Oklaho- 
ma, three  additional  district  judges  for  the 
western  district  of  Oklahoma,  two  addition- 
al district  judges  for  the  district  of  Oregon, 
two  additional  district  judges  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  Pennsylvania,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 


district  of  South  Carolina,  three  additional 
district  judges  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee,  one  additional  district  judge  for 
the  middle  district  of  Tennessee,  two  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee,  four  additional  district  judges 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  three  ad- 
ditional district  Judges  for  the  eastem  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  four  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  Texas,  two  addi- 
tional district  judges  for  the  western  district 
of  Texas,  two  additional  district  judges  for 
the  district  of  Utah,  three  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  eastem  district  of  Virginia, 
one  additional  district  judge  for  the  westem 
district  of  Virginia,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  eastem  district  of  Washing- 
ton, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
westem  district  of  Washington,  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  eastem  district 
of  Wisconsin,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  westem  district  of  Wisconsin,  and 
one  additional  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Wyoming. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  judge  for  the  westem 
district  of  Arkansas,  one  additional  district 
judge  for  the  northem  district  of  Illinois, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Indiana,  one  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  westem 
district  of  New  York,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  eastem  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina, one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
northem  district  of  Ohio,  and  one  addition- 
al district  judge  for  the  westem  district  of 
Washington,  The  first  vacancy  in  each  of 
the  offices  of  district  Judge  authorized  by 
this  subsection,  occurring  five  years  or  more 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shaU  not 
be  filled.  ^,    ,     ^. 

(c)  The  existing  district  judgeship  for  the 
district  of  Minnesota  and  the  existing  dis- 
trict Judgeship  for  the  northem  district  of 
Ohio,  heretofore  authorized  by  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  October  20,  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
486  92  SUt.  1631),  shall,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  thte  Act,  be  authorized  under  section 
133  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
incumbents  of  those  offices  shall  hence- 
forth hold  their  offices  under  section  133,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  . 

(d)  In  order  that  the  table  contamed  m 
section  133  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
will,  with  respect  to  each  Judicial  district, 
reflect  the  changes  In  the  total  number  of 
permanent  district  judgeships  authorized  as 
a  result  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  table  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


Middle. 
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"Districts 

Alabama: 
Northem 

Middle 

Southern 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas: 


Judges 
9 

4 
4 
3 
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Eastem * 

""""Z        2 


Westem 

Eastem  and  Westem 
California: 

Northem 

Eastem  — . . 

Central 

Southern  — . 

Colorado - 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


15 

ZZ « 

31 

8 

9 

Z 8 

^^^^ 3 

Dtetrict  of  Columbia 18 

Florida: 

Northem * 


Southern » 1* 

Georgia: 

Northem if 

Middle » 

Southern * 

Hawaii 

Idaho — • — • •• — 

Illinois: 

Northem 28 
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Central 

Southern ~ •• 

Indiana: 

Northem 

Southern 

Iowa: 

Northem 

Southern 

Northem  and  Southern . 

Kansas 

Kentucky: 

Eastem 

Westem. 


Eastem  and  Westem . 
Louisiana: 

Eastem • — • 

Middle 

Westem •....• — • 

Maine — • — 

Maryland ■ 

Massachusetts.............^... •' 

Michigan: 

Eastem 

Westem 

Minnesota 

Mississippi: 

Northem 

Southern 

Missouri: 

Eastem 

Westem. 


4 
4 

4 

7 

2 
3 
1 
7 

4 
4 
1 

14 

3 

6 

2 

11 

12 

19 
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4 

6 

7 
6 
2 
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Eastem  and  Westem ~ 

Montana 

Nebraska * 

Nevada * 

New  Hampshire » 

New  Jersey »• 

New  Mexico * 

New  York: 

Northem 

Southern "• 

Eastem 

Westem 


5 
27 
13 
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North  Carolina: 

Eastem 

Middle 

Westem 

North  DakoU.... 

Ohio: 


Northem . 


3 

3 
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13 

Southern 1® 

Oklahoma: 

Northem 

Eastem 

Westem 

Northem,  Eastem,  and  West 

em 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastem 

Middle 

Westem - 

Puerto  Rico -" 

Rhode  Island - * 

South  Carolina * 

South  Dakoto ^ 

Tennessee: 

Eastem — ^ 

Middle - * 

Westem * 

Texas: 

Northem '■^ 

Eastem 


Western  — 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia: 

Eastem  — 

Westem — . 
Washington: 

Eastem 

Westem 

West  Virginia: 

Northem ... 

Southern ... 
Wisconsin: 

Eastem 

Westem. 
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3 
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5 

3 
6 

2 

4 
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3 
1 
6 

2 
7 

21 
S 

10 
7 


Southem ^"^ 


Wyoming *  • 

Sec.  103.  Section  636  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  to  involuntarily  dis- 
miss an  action"  from  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (bXlMA)  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "to  Involuntarily 
dismiss  an  action,  and.  In  a  case  or  proceed- 
ing under  title  11,  to  aUow  or  disallow  a 
claim,  a  sUy,  an  exemption,  a  priority,  an 
account,  a  discharge,  or  any  other  appUca- 
tlon";  , 

(2)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)(2)  thereof  "shaU,  at  the  time 
the  action  U  fUed,  notify  the  parties  of  their 
right  to  consent  to  the  exercise  of  such  ju- 
risdlcUon."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "shall  notify  the  parties  In  a  civil 
action  of  the  avaUabUity  of  a  magistrate  to 
exercise  such  jurisdiction.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  cases 
and  proceedings  filed  in  the  district  courts 
under  section  1334  of  this  title  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  civil  actions.". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
chapter  43  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter 

•CHAPTER  44-BANKRUPTCY 
ADMINISTRATORS 

"Sec. 

641.  Appointment. 

642.  Oath  of  office;  character  of  service. 

643.  Temporary  service;  recall  of  retirees. 

644.  Compensation. 

645.  Staff,  accommodations,  and  expenses. 

646.  Powers  and  duties. 

647.  Procedures. 

648.  Records. 
"§641.  Appointment 

"(a)  Each  United  States  court  of  appeals, 
other  than  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit,  shall  appoint 
bankruptcy  administrators  for  each  Judicial 
district  within  the  circuit  In  such  numbers 
and  at  such  places  as  authorized  by  the  con- 
ference. Each  such  appointment  shall  be 
made  from  a  list  of  nominees  prepared  by 
the  circuit  council.  .  . 

"(b)  The  Director,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  conference,  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  governing  the  qualifica- 
tions and  selection  of  bankruptcy  adminis- 
trators and  shall,  after  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  district  courts  and  the 
circuit  councils,  advise  the  conference  as  to 
the  appropriate  numbers  and  official  sta- 
tions  of   bankruptcy   administrators    from 

time  to  time.  ....       v,  „ 

"(c)  Each  bankruptcy  administrator  shall 
be  appointed  or  reappointed  to  a  full  term 
of  five  years  and  shall  not  be  removed  from 
office  during  such  term  except  for  incompe- 
tency, misconduct,  neglect  of  duty,  or  physi- 
cal or  menUl  disability  as  determined  by 
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the    circui;    council    pursuant    to   section 
373<c>  of  tliis  UUe. 

"(d)  A  bankruptcy  administrator  may  be 
designated  to  serve  in  an  adjacent  or  nearby 
Judicial  dia  Tict  if  the  conference  determines 
that  such  lesisnation  will  promote  the  ef- 
fective adJ  oinistration  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws.  The  appointment  or  removal,  under 
this  sectioi^.  of  an  administrator  so  designat- 
ed shall  belmade  by  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals,  or  the  circuit  council,  for  the  Ju- 
dicial circu  t  in  which  the  official  station  of 
the  positioi  I  is  located. 

"(e)  In  I  ny  district  served  by  more  than 
one  bankr  iptcy  administrator,  the  circuit 
council  ma^  designate  one  such  Individual 
to  serve  as  chief  bankruptcy  administrator. 
'^MLOath  of  office:  cfcaracter  of  MiTiM 
Ea:h 


"(a) 
before 
execute 
such  office. 

"(b)  Eacl 
serve  on  a 
other  civil 
under  the 
officers  am  I 
lar  and 
of  the 
Navy.  Air 
tional 


bankruptcy     administrator, 

takfag  office,  shall  take  an  oath  to 

faj  ihfuUy  the  duties  prescribed  for 


Gua-ds 
asbankrup^y 

"(c)  The 
lations 
and  outsid( 
istrators  U^ 
the  faithfu 
cy  laws. 
"9  643 


"(a)  A 
tinue  to 
term,  with 
cil,   until 
qualifies. 

"(b)  A 
assigned  or 
other  judical 
the  circuit 

"(c)  A  bahkruptcy 
retired  froi  t 
UI  of  chai  iter 
consent,  be 
trator  in 
council  of 
is  located. 

"(d)  The 
sion  and 

scribe  regi^tions 
sions  of  thi  i 


bankruptcy  administrator  shall 
Full-time  basis  and  shall  hold  no 
>r  military  office  or  employment 
1  rnited  States,  except  that  retired 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regu- 
Rekerve  components,  and  members 
Res  erve  components,  of  the  Army, 
^rce.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Na- 
may  be  appointed  and  serve 
administrators. 
Conference  shall  prescribe  regu- 
goi^ming  the  character  of  service 
activities  of  bankruptcy  admin- 
promote  public  confidence  In 
administration  of  the  bankrupt- 


Temiiirary 


•erriee;  recall  of  retiree* 

bahkruptcy  administrator  may  con- 

se-ve  beyond  the  expiration  of  his 

the  approval  of  the  circuit  coun- 

1  lis  successor   is   appointed   and 


bankruptcy  administrator  may  be 
a  temporary  basis  to  serve  in  an- 
dlstrict  with  the  approval  of 
I  ouncU  or  councils  involved. 

administrator  who  has 

active  service  under  subchapter 

83  of  title  5  may,  with  his 

recalled  to  serve  as  an  adminis- 

Judicial  district  by  the  circuit 

he  circuit  in  which  such  district 


aiiy 


Director  may,  tmder  the  supervi- 
direction  of  the  Conference,  pre- 
to  implement  the  provi- 
section. 


"•644.  Cooiieiiiation 

"(a)  Eacl  bankruptcy  administrator  and 
any  necessary  secretarial,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants  Smployed  in  the  office  of  an  ad- 
minlstratoi  shall  be  ccnnpensated  at  rates 
fixed  by  tlie  Director  pursuant  to  section 
604(aX5)  0  I  this  title.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  pUd  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  Director  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  A  Im  nkruptcy  administrator  who  has 
been  recal  ed  under  section  643(c)  of  this 
title  shall  be  entitled  to  a  supplemental 
salary  fixe<  1  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  sec 
tion  604(a>  5)  of  this  title  in  such  amount  as 
may  be  api  ropriate,  when  added  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  annuity,  in  light  of  the 
nature  anq  length  of  the  services  to  be  per- 
formed. 

(c)  All  l^inkruptcy  administrators  and  all 
necessary  i  ecretarial,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants employed  in  the  offices  of  bank- 
ruptcy adn  inlstrators  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
officers  a  id  employees  in  the  Judicial 
branch  oflthe  United  States  government 


within  the  meaning  of  subchapter  III  (relat- 
ing to  civil  service  retirement)  of  chapter  83, 
chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  employeea' 
group  life  Insiumice),  and  chapter  89  (relat- 
ing to  Federal  employees'  health  benefits 
program)  of  title  5. 
">  MS.  Staff,  accommodationi  and  expeiuet 

"(a)  Each  bankruptcy  administrator  may 
appoint  necessary  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  as  authorized  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 

"(b)  Accommodations  for  the  offices  of 
bankruptcy  administrators  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Director  In  accordance  with  section 
462  of  this  title.  Each  bankruptcy  adminis- 
trator shall  maintain  an  official  station  at  a 
place  approved  by  the  Director. 

"(c)  Each  bankruptcy  administrator  and 
each  employee  in  the  office  of  a  bankruptcy 
administrator  shall  be  entitled  to  necessary 
and  actual  travel  and  office  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  determined  and  paid 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Director. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  make  provision  for 
necessary  furniture,  furnishings,  equipment, 
books,  and  supplies  for  the  offices  of  bank- 
ruptcy administrators. 

"9  646.  Powen  and  dutle* 

"(a)(1)  Each  bankruptcy  administrator  is 
charged  with  the  effective  administration  of 
cases  under  title  11  and  civil  proceedings 
arising  under  title  11  or  arising  in  or  related 
to  cases  under  title  11. 

"(2)  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
under  this  section,  the  bankruptcy  adminis- 
trators shall  not  determine  any  contested 
matter  which  may  arise. 

"(b)  In  each  Judicial  district,  the  bank- 
ruptcy administrator,  or  administrators, 
shaU— 

"(1)  establish,  maintain,  and  supervise  a 
panel  of  private  triistees  who  are  eligible 
and  available  to  serve  as  trustees  in  cases 
under  title  11: 

"(2)  supervise  the  administration  of  cases 
and  the  performance  of  trustees  in  cases 
under  title  11: 

"(3)  appoint  trustees,  interim  trustees, 
and  examiners  in  cases  under  title  11; 

"(4)  preside  at  the  meeting  of  creditors 
under  section  341  of  title  11  and  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  debtor,  or  designate  an- 
other to  do  so: 

"(5)  determine  the  amount  of  the  bond  to 
be  fUed  under  section  333(aK2)  of  tiUe  11 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  surety  of  such 
bond: 

"(6)  appoint  committees  of  creditors  hold- 
ing unsecured  claims  in  cases  under  title  11: 

"(7)  ascertain  that  each  trustee  or  debtor 
in  possession  performs  all  duties  required  by 
title  11  or  by  any  other  local,  state  or  feder- 
al law;  and 

"(8)  perform,  any  other  similar  duty  to 
ensure  the  proper  administration  of  estates. 

"(c)  Each  bankruptcy  administrator  may 
grant  discharges  and  determine  the  priority 
of  claims. 

"(d)  Each  bankruptcy  administrator  shaU 
review  the  following  documents  and  reports 
and  either  approve  them  or  file  appropriate 
objections  with  the  district  court: 

"(1)  periodic  reports  as  to  the  financial 
condition  of  an  estate  and  the  progress  of 
its  administration; 

"(2)  statements  of  the  deposit  or  Invest- 
ment of  estate  funds  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  section  345  of  title  U: 

"(3)  applications  for  the  employment  of 
professionals; 

"(4)  applications  for  compensation; 


"(5)  statements  of  a  debtor's  transactions 
with  attorneys; 

"(6)  final  reports  of  trustees: 

"(7)  proposed  disclosure  statements  under 
section  1135  of  title  11: 

"(8)  proposed  reorganisation  plans  fUed 
under  section  1121  of  title  11; 

"(9)  applications  for  final  decrees  in  cases 
under  chapter  11  of  title  11:  and 

"(10)  any  similar  reports  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  estates  or  similar  applications 
which  require  the  approval  of  the  court. 

"(e)  In  performing  the  duties  and  exercis- 
ing the  powers  conferred  by  this  section,  a 
bankruptcy  administrator  is  serving  as  an 
officer  of  the  district  court  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity may  refer  matters  to  the  district 
court  and  may  present,  on  the  record,  any 
views  or  recommendations  on  such  matters 
to  the  district  court  on  his  own  behalf.  A 
bankruptcy  administrator  may  certify  that 
a  matter  before  the  district  court  requires 
prompt  attention  and  should  be  determined 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

"(f)  The  bankruptcy  administrator,  or  ad- 
ministrators, for  each  Judicial  district  may 
appoint  one  or  more  individuals  to  serve  as  a 
standing  trustee  under  section  1303(d>  of 
title  11.  Such  Individuals  shall  be  compen- 
sated, from  fees  assessed  against  the  estates, 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Director  pursuant  to 
section  604(a)(5)  of  this  title.  No  such  ap- 
pointment shall  be  made  unless  the  circuit 
council  determines  that  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness warrants  such  an  appointment  and  sets 
the  number  of  appointments  to  be  made. 

"9647.  Procedures 

"(a)  Upon  filing,  each  voluntary  case 
under  title  11  and  each  proceeding  arising 
under  title  11  or  arising  in  a  case  under  title 
11  shall  be  referred  to  a  bankruptcy  admin- 
istrator. 

"(b)  Any  party  may  object  to  any  action 
taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken  by  a  bank- 
ruptcy administrator  by  filing  a  notice  of 
objection,  specifying  the  grounds  for  such 
objection,  with  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  and  the  bankruptcy  administrator 
within  10  days  of  such  action  or  notice  of 
such  proposed  action.  The  filing  of  a  notice 
of  objection  shall  not  stay  the  action  taken 
or  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  administra- 
tor, unless  the  administrator  or  the  district 
court  so  directs. 

"(c)  Any  contested  matter  arising  before 
the  bankruptcy  administrator,  any  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  bankruptcy  administra- 
tor, and  any  objection  raised  by  a  party 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
promptly  referred  to  the  district  court.  i< 

"(d)  The  conference  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations, not  inconsistent  with  any  Act  of 
Congress,  governing  the  processing  of  mat- 
ters by  bankruptcy  administrators. 

"(e)  Each  district  court  may  adopt  local 
rules  supplementing  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"9  648.  Records 

"Each  bankruptcy  administrator  shall  pre- 
pare such  dockets  and  other  records  of  offi- 
cial activities  as  the  Director  may  require. 
All  such  records  shall  be  deemed  to  be  offi- 
cial records  of  the  district  court  in  which 
the  bankruptcy  administrator  serves.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  Part  III  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
43  the  following  new  item: 

"44.  Bankruptcy  Administrators 641". 
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8k.  105.  Section  751  of  UUe  3S.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtag  new  subMcUon.- 

"(g)  Where  the  Director  determinea  that 
the  volume  of  caaes  and  proceedUtss  riled 
under  section  IM4  of  this  UUe  so  mmviXM, 
a  district  court  may  appoint  a  chief  clerk  for 
bankruptcy  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  the  court.  Such  Individual  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  provisions  of  Uw  applicable  to  depu- 
ties to  the  district  court  clerk.". 

SxTBTiTU  B—JuaiaDicnoii.  Vbto*.  abb 

RntovAL 
Sk.   111.   (a)  SecUon   1334  of  UUe   38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"9 1334.  Baaktwptey  cases  aad  praecediags 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subtecUMi  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  district  courU  shaU  have 
original   and  exclusive   JurisdicUon  of  au 

cases  under  UUe  11.  

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  Act  of  Congress 
that  confers  exclusive  Jurt«"c"o'»^,°P  * 
court  or  courts  other  than  the  «U»U1ct 
courts,  the  district  courto  shall  have  wlglnai 
but  not  exclusive  JurisdicUon  of  all  chril  pro- 
ceedings arising  under  tiUe  11  or  arising  in 
or  related  to  cases  under  UUe  11. 

"(c)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  this  section  does  not 
prevent  a  district  court,  in  the  interest  of 
Justice,  from  abstaining  from  hearing  a  par- 
ticular proceeding  arising  under  UUe  11  or 
arising  in  or  related  to  a  case  under  UUe  11. 
Such  abatenUon.  or  a  decision  not  to  ab- 
stain, is  not  reviewable  by  appeal  or  other- 

wise 

"(d)  The  district  court  in  which  a  case 
under  tiUe  11  is  commenced  shall  have  Ju- 
risdicUon of  aU  of  the  property,  wherever 
located,  of  the  debtor,  as  of  the  commence- 
ment of  such  case,  and  of  all  of  the  property 
of  the  esUte.".  , 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  85  oi 
UUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  secUon  1334 
to  read  as  follows: 
"1334.  Bankruptcy  cases  and  proceedings." 

Sic.  112.  (a)  Chapter  87  of  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  secUons: 
"9 1498.  Venae  of  easM  under  title  11 

■Except  as  provided  in  section  1410  of  this 
UUe,  a  case  under  tiUe  11  may  be  com- 
menced in  the  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict— _, 

"(1)  in  which  the  domicUe,  residence,  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  in  the  United  States, 
or  principal  asseU.  in  the  United  SUtes.  of 
the  person  or  enUty  Uiat  is  the  subject  of 
such  case  have  been  located  for  the  180  days 
immediately  preceding  such  commence- 
ment, or  for  a  longer  portion  of  such  180- 
day  period  than  the  domicUe.  residence, 
principal  place  of  business,  in  the  united 
SUtes,  or  principal  asseU.  in  the  United 
SUtes.  of  such  person  were  located  in  any 

other  district:  or  

"(2)  in  which  there  is  pending  a  <»8e 

under  title  11  concerning  such  person's  aflU- 

iate,  general  partner,  or  partnership. 

"9  14W.  Venue  of  proceedinp  arising  under  or 

related  to  case*  under  title  11 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 

and  (d)  of  this  secUon,  a  proceeding  arising 

in  or  related  to  a  case  under  UUe  11  may  M 

commenced  In  the  district  court  In  which 

such  case  Is  pending.  „t.^„  ,a\ 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsecUon  (d) 

of  this  section,  a  trustee  In  a  case  under  title 

11  may  commence  a  proceeding  arising  In  or 

relaUd  to  such  case  to  recover  a  money 

Judgment  of  or  property  worth  leas  than 


$1 000  or  a  consumer  debt  of  less  than 
$5  000  only  in  the  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  a  dtf endant  ««««»«^^.  ... 
"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  thta  seetton.  a  trustee  In  a  case  under  UUe 
11  may  commenoe  a  proceeding  arising  In  or 
related  to  such  case  as  statutory  aueceasw 
to  the  debtor  or  crediton  under  section  641 
or  644(b)  of  UUe  11  In  the  dIsUict  court  for 
the  district  where  the  State  or  Federal 
court  sits  in  which,  under  applicable  non- 
bankruptcy  venue  provliiona,  an  action  on 
such  claim  may  have  been  brotigbt 

"(d)  A  trustee  may  commwire  a  proceed- 
ing arising  under  UUe  11  or  arising  In  or  re- 
lated to  a  case  under  UUe  11  baaed  on  a 
^y^m  arising  after  the  commeneement  of 
such  case  from  the  operaUon  of  the  buil- 
neas  of  the  debtor  only  In  the  district  wurt 
for  the  dlsUict  where  a  Stat*  or  Federal 
court  siU  in  which,  under  applicable  non- 
bankruptcy  venue  provisions,  an  acUon  on 
such  daim  may  have  been  brought. 

"(e)  A  proceeding  arising  In  or  related  to  a 
case  under  UUe  11,  based  on  a  claim  aiWng 
after  the  commencement  of  such  case  from 
the  operaUon  of  the  busineas  of  the  debtor, 
may  be  commenced  against  the  represraUr 
tive  of  the  estate  In  such  case  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  where  the  SUte  or 
Federal  court  site  in  which  the  party  com- 
mencing such  proceeding  may.  under  appU- 
cable  nonbankruptcy  venue  provisions,  have 
brought  an  acUon  on  such  daims.  or  in  the 
district  cotirt  in  which  such  case  In  pending 


dictum  over  such  daJm  or  caose  of  action, 
under  section  1334  of  this  Utle, 

"(b)  The  court  to  which  such  dalm  or 
cause  of  action  Is  removed  may  remand  such 
claim  or  cause  of  action  on  any  equitable 
ground.  An  order  under  this  subaectton  re- 
manding a  dalm  or  cause  of  action,  or  a  de- 
dslon  not  so  remanding,  is  not  reviewable 
by  appeal  or  otherwise. 


"9 1416.  Ve 


of  caMS  andllaty  to  foreign  pro- 


(a)  A  case  under  secUon  304  of  UUe  11  to 
enjoin  the  commencement  or  contlnuatlMi 
of  an  acUon  or  proceeding  in  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral court,  or  the  enforcement  of  a  Judge- 
ment, may  be  commenced  only  In  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  where  the  SUte 
or  PWeral  court  siU  in  which  is  pending  the 
acUon  or  proceeding  against  which  the  in- 
iuncUon  is  sought. 

"(b)  A  case  under  section  304  of  UUe  11  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a  Uen  against 
property,  or  to  require  turnover  of  property 
of  an  esUte,  may  be  commenced  only  in  the 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  such 
property  is  found. 

"(c)  A  case  under  secUon  304  of  UUe  11. 
other  than  a  case  specified  in  subaecUon  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  secUon.  may  be  «>™™^^ 
only  In  the  district  court  for  the  district  m 
which  is  located  the  principal  assets,  in  the 
United  SUtes.  of  the  estate  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  caae,". 

"(b)  The  table  of  secUons  of  chapter  87  of 
UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowing  new 
items: 

"1408.  Venue  of  cases  under  title  11. 
"1409.  Venue  of  proceedings  arising  under 
or  related  to  cases  under  UUe 
11. 
"1410.  Venue  of  cases  ancillary  to  foreign 
proceedings.". 
"Sk    113.   (a)   Chapter   89   of   UUe   28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tions: 


"9 14SZ.  PiwTlsional  remedteg  Mcwity 

"(a)  Whenever  any  acUcm  is  removed  to  a 
district  court  under  section  1451  of  this 
UUe,  any  attachment  or  sequestration  of 
the  goods  or  estate  of  the  defendant  in  such 
action  ShaU  hold  the  goods  or  estate  to 
answer  the  final  Judgment  or  decree  in  the 
same  ■««*""«•  as  they  would  have  been  hdd 
to  answer  final  Judgment  or  decree  had  it 
been  rendered  by  the  court  from  which  the 
action  was  removed,  unless  the  attachment 
or  sequestration  Is  Invalidated  under  appU- 
cable  law.  _^_ 

"(b)  Any  bond,  undertaking,  or  security 
given  by  either  party  In  an  action  prior  to 
removal  under  aeeUon  1461  of  Oils  UUe  diall 
remain  valid  and  effectual  notwithstanding 
such  removal,  unleas  such  bond,  undertak- 
ing, or  other  security  Is  InvaUdated  under 
applicable  Uw. 

"(c)  All  InJimcUons,  orders,  or  other  pr(^ 
ceedlngs  in  an  action  prior  to  removal  of 
such  acUon  under  section  1451  of  this  UUe 
ShaU  remain  In  fuU  force  and  effect  unUl 
dissolved  or  modified  by  the  district  cotut.". 
(b)  The  table  of  secUons  of  chapter  89  of 
UUe  38,  United  States  C^ode,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
items: 


"9 1461.  Remoral  of  bankniptoy 

"(a)  A  party  may  remove  any  claim  or 
cause  of  action  In  a  clvU  action  other  thsjn  a 
proceeding  before  the  United  SUtes  Tax 
Court  or  a  civil  action  by  a  governmental 
unit  to  enforce  such  governmental  unit  s 
police  or  regulatory  power,  to  the  district 
court  for  the  district  where  such  clvU  action 
is  pending,  if  the  disUict  courts  have  Juris- 


1451.  Removal  of  bankruptcy  cases. 
"1453.  Provisional  remedies;  security.". 

Sk.  114.  SecUon  187  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  first  undesignated  paragraph  thereof 
the  foUowing  new  undesignated  paragraph: 

"The  rules  of  the  district  court  shall  pro- 
vide that,  upon  certification  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy administrator.  In  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding JurisdicUon  of  which  is  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  section  1334  of  this  UUe. 
that  circiunstances  require  immediate 
review  or  decision  by  the  district  court,  a 
Judge  ShaU  prompUy  be  assigned  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  and  the  matUr  shaU  be  ex- 
pedited and  determined  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble."   

SuBTiiut  C— CoKFOEMnio  AMniBMnrrs 

Sk  121  (a)  Title  11,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "Judge" 
and  "Judges"  wherever  they  may  app«u- 
thereln  and  Inserting  in  beu  thereof  the 
words  "court"  and  "courts ",  respecUvely. 

(b)  Section  102  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  item  (7)  thereof;  and  _..,.,-- 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  of  the  period  at  the 
end  of  Item  (8)  thereof  the  foUowing:  ":  and 

"(9)  a  power  conferred  or  a  duty  Imposed 
on  a  court  under  this  tlUe  may  be  exercised 
by  any  Judge  or  judges  or  such  court  or,  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  sUtute  or  rule,  by 
a  bankruptcy  administrator  or  any  other  of- 
ficer of  such  court.  Such  Judge,  administra- 
tor or  other  officer  may  also  cxericse  any 
other  power  or  duty  conferred  by  any  other 
provision  of  law.".  . ,   „  .»  ^ 

Sk  122.  Section  330(b)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  payable 
from  appropriated  funds".  „  ,.,  j 

Sk  123.  Section  342  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
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end  there<  f  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  prepi  ration  and  issuance  of  all  notices 
to  creditor  shall  not  be  payable  from  assets 
of  estates  o  r  from  sums  paid  in  by  debtors  in 
Chapter  13  cases  except  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized b]  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Stai  es  pursuant  to  section  1930<b)  of 
title  28  for  payment  into  the  Treasury.". 

Sac.  124.  Section  524(d)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Codi :.  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  thu  following  "if  the  discharge  is 
not  grantel.  or  if  there  is  an  agreement 
under  sub»  ction  (c)  of  this  section,  or  if  the 
court  other  wise  requires  such  presence". 

Sac.  125.  Section  1302  of  title  11.  United 
States  Cod4 ,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  an  ending  subsection  (d)  thereof  to 
read  as  foil  tws: 

"(d)  If  t  te  number  of  cases  under  this 
chapter  coi  lunenced  in  a  particular  judicial 
district  so  ii^arrants.  the  court  may  appoint 
one  or  mor  •  individuals  to  serve  as  standing 
trustee  for  such  district  in  cases  under  this 
chapter  in  luch  numbers  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit  in 
which  such  district  is  located.": 

(2)  by  striking,  in  subsection  (eXl)  there- 
of, the  won  i  "fix"  and  all  that  follows  there- 
after and  iiserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "fi>  a  percentage  fee.  not  to  exceed 
ten  percent,  based  on  the  compensation  of 
such  indiviqual  and  the  actual  and  neces- 
sary expen^  incurred  by  such  individual  as 
standing  tr  istee.";  and 

(3)  by  strl  ting  "(IXB)"  in  subsection  (eK2) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

Sec.  126.  <  a)  Chapter  IS  of  title  U.  United 
States  Cod< ,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  title  11, 
United  Stal  es  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  iter  i  relating  to  chapter  15. 

(c)  Sectioi  1  701(a)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "604(f)" 
and  insertir  g  in  lieu  thereof  "646(bKl)". 

(d)  Section  703  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "604(f)" 
and  insertir  g  in  lieu  thereof  "646(bKl)". 

(e)  Sectiiin  1302(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Cod>.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"604(f)"  aid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"646<bKl)". 

(f)  Sectioi  1326(a)(2)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Cod« .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  if  a  s  landing  trustee  appointed  under 
section  646  f)  of  title  28  is  serving  in  the 
case,  the  fe  \  fixed  for  such  standing  trustee 
under  secti<  n  1302(e)  of  title  11.". 

(g)(1)  Section  526(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code ,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  sti  iking  out  ",  marshals,  and  trust- 
ees" and  inferting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  mar- 
shals", and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "magistrates,"  the 
following: "  lankruptcy  administrators, 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  526  of  title  28. 
United  Stal  es  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  tr  istee 

(3)  The  it  ;m  relating  to  section  526  in  the 
table  of  seitions  of  chapter  31  of  title  28, 
United  Stat  es  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  tn  istees", 

(h)  Sectiin  S71(a)  of  Utle  28.  United 
States  Code ,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  tnsfrting  "and"  after  "messengers, 
and 

(2)  by  sthking  out  "clerical  assistants.' 
and  all  thit  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "cU  rical  assistants." 

(i)  The  ta  }le  of  chapters  of  part  U  of  title 
28,  United  ^tates  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out: 

"39.  UnitedtSUtes  Trustees 581". 


(J)  Section  1933(b)  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  United  States  tnistees". 

TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  Section  331  of  tiUe  38,  United 
States  C(xle,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  four  undersig- 
nated  paragraphs  thereof  as  subsections  (a) 
through  (d).  respectively; 

(2)  by  adding,  immediately  following  sub- 
section (d)  thereof,  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(e)  The  conference  may  make  necessary 
and  appropriate  orders  for  the  effective  and 
expeditious  administration  of  Justice  in  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  the  United 
States  district  courts,  the  territorial  courts, 
the  Court  of  International  Trade,  and  the 
Claims  Court,  but  not  the  Supreme  Court. 
Each  such  court,  and  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  such  courts,  shall  promptly  carry 
into  effect  all  orders  of  the  conference. 

"(f)  The  conference  shall  supervise  and 
direct  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  in  the 
performance  of  duties  as  the  administrative 
officer  of  the  courts.";  and 

(3)  by  designating  the  remaining  undesig- 
nated paragraphs  thereof  as  subsections  (g) 
through  (i),  respectively. 

Sec.  202.  Section  376  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C), 
(D),  and  (E)  as  subparag.'aphs  (D),  (E),  and 
(P),  respectively, 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  a  bankruptcy  Judge,  as  define  by  sec- 
Uon  377(J)  of  this  title;", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(ill)",  and 

(D)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  ",  or  (iv)  in  the  case  of  a 
bankruptcy  judge,  as  defined  by  section 
377(J)  of  this  Utle,  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1983";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2>— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C), 
(D).  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (D),  (E),  and 
(P),  respectively,  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  bankruptcy  Judge,  as 
defined  by  section  377(J)  of  this  title,  retire- 
ment pay  received  after  retirement  from 
office  under  section  377;". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 
(  377.  Tranaition  banknaptcy  judges 

"(a)  A  bankruptcy  judge  who  is  not  ap- 
pointed under  section  133  of  this  title  to  the 
district  court  by  December  31,  1983  shall  be 
eligible  to  retire  and  to  receive  retirement 
pay  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
after  attaining  the  age  of  sixty  years,  if 
such  Judge— 

"(1)  has  continued  in  service  until  such 
date;  and 

"(2)  has  served  as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  for 
at  least  eight  years. 

"(b)  Any  bankruptcy  Judge  who  becomes 
permanently  disabled  from  performing  the 
duties  of  the  office  shall  retire. 

"(cKlKA)  A  bankruptcy  judge  who  elects 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to  re- 
ceive retirement  pay  under  this  subsection 
and  who  retires  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  receive  retirement  pay  for  any 
period  at  a  rate  equal  to  two  and  one-half 
percent  of  his  average  pay  times  his  years  of 


service,  except  that  the  rate  of  such  retire- 
ment pay  shall  not  exceed  eighty  per 
centum  of  the  rate  of  salary  payable  to  such 
Judge  on  December  31, 1983. 

"(B)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'av- 
erage pay'  means  the  largest  annual  pay 
rate  resulting  from  averaging  a  Judge's  rates 
of  basic  pay  in  effect  over  any  three  consec- 
utive years  of  creditable  service,  with  each 
pay  rate  received  during  such  period  weight- 
ed by  the  time  it  was  in  effect." 

"(2)  A  bankruptcy  judge  who  elects  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to  receive  re- 
tirement pay  under  this  subsection  and  who 
retires  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  receive  retirement  pay  for  any  period 
at  a  rate— 

"(A)  equal  to  the  rate  of  salary  payable  to 
such  Judge  immediately  preceding  the  date 
this  retirement  conunences,  for  a  compara- 
ble period.  If  before  such  retirement  such 
Judge  serves  as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  not  less 
then  eight  years;  or 

"(B)  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  rate  of 
salary  payable  to  such  judge  immediately 
preceding  the  date  his  retirement  com- 
mences, for  a  comparable  period  if  before 
such  retirement  such  Judge  serves  as  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  less  than  eight  years; 
except  that  the  rate  of  such  retirement  pay 
shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  rate  of 
salary  payable  to  such  Judge  on  December 
31, 1983. 

"(3MA)  Such  retirement  pay  shall  begin  to 
accrue  on  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  such  bankruptcy  Judge  becomes  eligi- 
ble to  retire  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  and 
shall  continue  to  accrue  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  life  of  such  judge. 

"(B)  Retirement  pay  accruing  under  this 
section  shall  be  adjusted  under  section  135 
of  this  title  and  paid  in  the  same  maimer  as 
the  salary  of  a  United  States  district  Judge. 

"(4)  In  computing  the  rate  of  retirement 
pay  under  this  subsection,  that  portion  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  years  of  service 
which  is  a  fractional  part  of  one  year  shall 
be  eliminated  if  it  is  less  than  six  months,  or 
shall  be  counted  as  a  full  year  if  such  part 
equals  or  exceeds  six  months. 

"(d)(1)  A  bankruptcy  judge  may  elect  to 
receive  retirement  pay  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  by  filing  notice  of  such  elec- 
tion in  writing  with  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  a  copy  of 
each  notice  filed  under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Such  election  may  be  made  by  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  only  during  such  Judge's 
term  of  office. 

"(e)  in  the  case  of  any  bankruptcy  Judge 
who  files  an  election  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  to  receive  retirement  pay 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  no  annuity  or  other  payment  shall  be 
payable  in  any  period  during  which  such 
election  is  in  effect  to  such  Judge  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  laws  with  respect  to 
any  service  performed  by  such  judge 
(whether  performed  before  or  after  such 
election  Is  filed  and  whether  performed  as  a 
bankruptcy  judge  or  otherwise); 

"(2)  no  deduction  for  purposes  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
shall  be  made  from  retirement  pay  payable 
to  such  judge  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  from  any  other  salary,  pay,  or 
compensation  payable  to  such  Judge  for  any 
period  during  which  such  election  is  in 
effect; 

"(3)  for  purposes  of  section  376(a)  of  this 
title,  such  judge  shall  be  deemed  to  have  no- 
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Ufied.  on  the  date  such  elecUon  is  fUed.  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  of  such  judge's  inten- 
tion to  come  within  the  preview  of  section 
376  of  this  tiUe;  and 

"(4)  notwithstanding  section  8342  of  Utle 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  lump-simi  credit 
of  such  Judge  computed  under  section 
8331(8)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  shaU 
be  transferred  from  the  Individual  account 
of  such  judge  in  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  to  the  individual 
account  of  such  judge  in  the  Judicial  Survi- 
vors' Annuities  Fund.  Any  surplus  moneys 
in  such  Judge's  account  in  the  Judicial  Sur- 
vivors' Annuities  Pund  resulting  from  such 
transfer  shall  be  retained  in  such  accourit 
and  administered  under  section  376  of  this 

tiUe.  ^     ^    , 

"(f)  A  bankruptcy  judge  who  desires  to 
retire  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  furnish  to  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative office  of  the  United  States  Courts  a 
certificate  of  disablUty  signed  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit  in  which  such  bankrupt- 
cy judge  is  serving. 

"(g)(1)  A  bankruptcy  Judge  who  files  an 
election  under  subsecUon  (d)  of  this  section 
to  receive  retired  pay  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  may  revoke  such  election  at 
any  time  before  the  first  day  on  which  re- 
tirement pay  would  begin  to  accrue  with  re- 
spect to  such  Judge  but  for  such  revocaUon. 
"(2)  Any  revocation  under  this  subsection 
of  an  election  shall  be  made  by  fUing  notice 
of  such  revocaUon  with  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management.  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  transmit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  a  copy  of  each  notice 
filed  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  bankruptcy  judge 
who  revokes  under  this  subsection  an  elec- 
Uon made  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion—  . 
"(A)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  such 
Judge  shall  be  treated  as  not  having  fUed 
such  election; 
"(B)  for  purposes  of  section  376  of  this 

"(1)  such  Judge  shall  be  treated  as  not 
having  filed  an  election  under  subsecUon 
(aXDof  such  section,  and 

"(ii)  subsection  (g)  of  such  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  such  judge,  and 
the  amount  credited  to  such  Judge's  account 
under  subsection  (e)  of  such  section  and 
subsection  (e)(5)  of  this  section,  together 
with  interest  at  4  per  centum  per  annum  to 
December  31,  1947,  and  3  per  centum  per 
annum  thereafter,  compounded  on  Deceni- 
ber  31  of  each  year  to  the  date  on  which 
the  revocation  is  filed,  shall  be  returned  to 
such  judge;  and  .     „ 

"(C)(i)  for  purposes  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement laws,  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  for 
service  as  a  bankruptcy  judge  or  otherwise 
unless  with  respect  to  such  service  such 
judge  deposite  in  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Pund  the  amount  re- 
quired by  the  civil  service  retirement  laws. 

and 

"(11)  If  such  judge  deposits  the  amount  so 
required,  than  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  shall  deposit  In 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty 
Pund  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  it 
would  have  contributed  to  such  fund  but  for 
the  effecUveness  of  the  elecUon  made  by 
such  judge  under  subsection  (d)  of  thU  sec- 
tion to  receive  retirement  pay  under  subsec- 
Uon (c)  of  this  section.  Upon  such  deposit, 
service  as  a  bankruptcy  judge  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  service  with  respect  to  which  deduc- 


tions  and   contributions   had   been   made 
during  the  period  of  such  service. 

"(h)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  laws,  including  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  and  withholding  of 
amounU  from  basic  pay,  salary,  and  com- 
pensation, shall  apply  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice as  a  bankruptcy  Judge,  together  with 
other  service  as  an  officer  or  employee  to 
whom  such  civil  service  retirement  Uws 
apply,  as  if  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
^x^j^^  

"(1)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•bankruptcy  Judge'  means  a  bankruptcy 
Judge  referred  to  in  section  402  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  Reorganization  Act  of  1983.' . 

(b)  The  Uble  of  secUons  for  chapter  17  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
Item: 
"377.  Transition  bankruptcy  Judges.". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  451  of  UUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  existing  text  there- 
of as  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  designating  the  paragraplis  thereoi, 
foUowing  the  word  'UUe:",  as  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (7),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)  The  term  fixed  term  Judicial  officer' 
means  a  Judge  appointed  under  thte  Utle 
who  does  not  hold  office  during  good  behav- 
ior, a  Judge  of  a  territorial  court,  or  a 
United  SUtes  magistrate.  ^  ..  j.  .  , 

"(9)  The  terms  'conference  and  judicial 
conference'  refer  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  SUtes  esUblished  under  sec- 
tion 331  of  this  tiUe,  except  as  used  Is  sec- 
tion 333  of  this  title. 

"(10)  The  terms  'council  and  circuit 
council'  refer  to  the  Judicial  council  of  »ch 
circuit  esUblished  under  section  332  of  this 

"(il)  The  terms  'magistrate'  and  'United 
SUtes  magistrate'  refer  to  officers  appoint- 
ed under  chapter  43  of  this  title. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  tiUe,  except  in  chapter 
33  (relating  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inv«i- 
tlgation)  and  chapter  42  (relating  to  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center),  the  term  Director 
refers  to  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  appoint- 
ed under  section  601  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  213  of  the  Act  of  November  6, 
1978  (Public  Law  95-598,  92  SUt.  2661)  Is  re- 

*^(c)  Section  639  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  repealed.  _   „  ,^   . 

Sec  205.  Section  602  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Director  may  designate,  in  writ- 
ing, an  employee  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  to  ad- 
minister- .  » 

"(1)  an  oath  of  office  incident  to  appomt- 
ment  In  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts;  and 

"(2)  any  other  oath  incident  to  the  service 
of  employees  in  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  SUtes  Courts.". 

Sec  206.  Section  604(aK5)  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 

°'(5)  Set  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  officers 
and  employees  of  the  judiciary,  other  than 
justices  and  judges  who  hold  office  during 
good  behavior,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
fixed  term  Judicial  officers,  circuit  and  dis- 
trict executives,  federal  public  defenders, 
bankruptoy  administrators,  clerks  of  courts, 
deputies.  Ubrarians,  criers,  messengers,  law 


clerks,  secretaries,  stenographers,  clerical 
assistanU,  and  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Judiciary  whose  compensation  is  not 
otherwise  fixed  by  law.  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  elgthy-flve  per  centum  of  the  rate  of 
pay  authorized  for  a  UiUted  SUtes  district 
judge  in  regular  active  service.". 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  3006A(hKA)  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  fifth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "The  compensation  of  the  Federal 
Public  Defender  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  pursuant  to  section 
604(aK5)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code.". 

(b)  Section  172(b)  of  tlUe  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  Judge  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 604(a)<5)  of  this  title.". 

(c)  The  second  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  332(f)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Each  circuit  executive  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Director  pursu- 
ant to  section  604(a)(5)  of  this  title.". 

(d)(1)  Section  232  of  the  Act  of  November 
6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598.  92  SUt.  3665)  is 
repealed.  ^  _^  „ 

(3)  Section  631(d)  of  UUe  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"unanimous"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "majority".  ^  „.  . 

(3)  Section  631(e)  of  tiUe  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(J)"  and  Insertmg  in 
lieu  thereof  "(k)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(i)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '(j)";  ^  ,      _^.       . 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(h)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■■(i)";  ,     „„    _  ,^   . 

(4)  Section  631(k)  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(1)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(J)". 

(5)  Section  631  of  tltie  28.  United  SUtM 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  A  United  SUtes  magistrate  who  has 
retired,  other  than  for  disability,  may  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  United  SUtes  magis- 
trate In  any  judicial  district  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  chief  judge  of  such  dis- 
trict court,  with  the  approval  of  the  judicial 
council  for  the  circuit,  for  such  period  of 
time  as  may  be  specified  by  the  chief  judge, 
without  regard  for  the  qualifications  re- 
qulremenU  of  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of 
this  section.  Such  recalled  magistrate  shall 
be  entitled  to  allowances  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  as  a  magistrate  in  regular 
active  service  and  shall  receive  supplemen- 
tal pay.  In  addition  to  his  retirement  annu- 
ity in  such  amount  as  may  be  set  by  the  Di- 
rector pursuant  to  section  604(a)(5)  of  this 
title  Such  recalled  magistrate  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  serve  if  such  service  Is  disapproved 
by  the  conference.". 

(6)  Section  633  of  tlUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "643"  and  m- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  •634". 

(7)  Section  634(a)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)  Each  United  SUtes  magistrate  shall 
receive  as  full  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices a  salary  set  by  the  Director  pursuant  to 
section  604(b)(5)  of  this  title.  Such  salary 
shall  be  disbursed  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Director  may  determme  to  be 
appropriate.". 

(8)  Section  634(c)  of  tltie  28.  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "A  part- 
time  magistrate  may.  however,  elect  not  to 
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s    continued    service    in    such 


Jud(e 


I  alary  of  each  officer  or  employee 
juti  Iciary  in  a  position  made  subject 
provisions  of  section  604(aK5)  of  title 
SUtes  Code,  by  this  Act  shall 
the  rate  in  effect  on  the  day 
enactment   of   this   Act   untU 
the  Director  under  this  section, 
of  any  such  officer  or  employ- 
day  before  the  enactment  of  this 
the  limiUtion  imposed  by  sec- 
604(iX5)   of   UUe   28.   United   SUtes 
fended  by  this  Act.  such  salary 
reduced  solely  by  the  operation 
but  shall  not  be  thereafter  In- 
In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
section  604(aXS).  as  amended. 


4ei 
Ac: 
ex  sept : 


sich 

Tn  LE  III— TECHNICAL  AND 

CON  FORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Subtifle  A:  Amendments  to  Title  28 


Co<e, 
theeof 


I  Coce 


I  SUtes 


Sec.  301 
SUtes 
graph 
"Lander.". 

Sk.  301 
SUtes 
cult,  district 
in  lieu 

Sk.    301 
United 

(1)  by 
bankruptcy 
graph   (1) 
thereof 
Judge, 
trator"; 

(2)  by 
place  it 
thereof 
minlstrato^' 

(3)  by 
bankruptcir 


1.  Section  333  of  UUe  28.  United 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "cir- 
and  bankruptcy"  and  inserting 
the^f  "circuit  and  district". 

2.    Section    372(c)    of   UUe    28. 

Code,  is  amended— 

itriking  out  "circuit,  district,  or 

Judge,  or  a  magistrate"  in  para- 

thereof   and    inserting   in   lieu 

following:  "circuit  or  district 

or  bankruptcy  adminis- 


Uie 
maristrate. 


Section  131  of  UUe  28.  United 

is  amended  in  the  second  para- 

by  inserting  "Jackson."  after 


s  riking  out  "or  magistrate"  each 
ap  Tears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tlie  following:  ".  magistrate,  or  ad- 

;and 
stalking  out  "and  any  removal  of  a 
Judge  shall  be  in  accordance 


with  section  153  of  this  UUe"  from  para- 
graph (6XBXVU). 

Sk.  302.  The  Uble  of  seeUons  of  chapter 
17  of  UUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
375 

sic.  303.  Section  456  of  UUe  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ev- 
erything after  "official  duty  sUtion"  the 
first  time  it  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "all  necessary  trans- 
porUUon  expenses  and  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  of  subsistence  actually  incurred, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
5702  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Direc- 
tor shall  prescribe  with  the  approval  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

Sk.  304.  Section  462(e)  of  UUe  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  the  word  "accommodations" 
the  following:  "for  the  official  sUtions  of 
bankruptcy  administrators  and  additional 
locations  of  bankruptcy  administrators 
and". 

Sk.  305.  (a)  Section  604(a)  of  UUe  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"clerks"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clerks,  bankruptcy  administrators,"; 

(2)  by  repealing  paragraph  (13)  thereof,  as 
added  by  the  Act  of  November  6.  1978 
(PubUc  Law  05-598.  92  SUt.  2664); 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  desig- 
nated as  paragraph  (14)  by  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598.  92  SUt. 
2664)  as  paragr^h  (13); 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (17)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (18): 

(5)  by  striking  "paragraph  (17)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (10)  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"paragraph  (18)":  and 

(6)  by  adding  immediately  after  paragraph 
(16)  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Lay  before  Congress,  annually,  sU- 
tisUcal  tables  that  will  accurately  reflect 
the  bankruptcy  business  transacted  by  the 
several  district  courU,  and  all  other  perti- 
nent daU  relating  to  the  administration  of 
such  cases;". 

(b)  Section  604  of  tiUe  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
<h)  as  subsections  (h)  and  (i).  respectively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f).  as 
added  by  section  226(b)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (PubUc  Law  95-598;  92  SUt. 
2665).  as  subsection  (g);  and 

(3)  in  such  subsection  (g).  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sentences  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Director  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  quallftcations  and  selection  of 
persons  named  to  membership  on  panels  of 
trustees  and  as  standing  trustees  under  sec- 
tion 646  of  this  tiUe,  and  for  the  appropri- 
ate number  of  persons  to  be  named  to  each 
paneL".  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Director  on  his  own 
initiative  may  at  any  time  refer  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy administrator  or  a  court  information 
which  in  his  Judgment  may  constitute  cause 
to  remove  a  person  named  to  a  panel  of 
trustees  or  to  remove  a  person  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  trustee.". 

Sk.  306.  Section  620(bX3)  of  tiUe  28. 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "referees,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "commissioners"  and 
inserting  "magistrates"  in  lieu  thereof. 


Sk.  307.  Section  621(aX2)  of  titte  38. 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  three  acUve  Judges  of  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  one  active  Judge 
of  the  bankruptcy  courU  of  the  United 
SUtes"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  three  active  Judges  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States". 

Sk.  308.  Section  631(c)  of  tiUe  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  conference,  a 
part-time  referee  in  bankruptcy  or"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  conference."; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "magistrate  and  part- 
time  referee  in  bankruptcy."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "magistrate  and". 

Sk.  309.  Section  1360(a)  of  titie  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  Territory"  each 
place  it  ivpears.  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "within  the  Territory" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within  the 
SUte". 

Sk.  310.  (a)  Section  1364  of  titie  28. 
United  SUtes  Code.  entiUed  "Senate  Ac- 
tions", as  added  by  section  705(fXl)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  Is  redes- 
ignated as  section  1365. 

(b)  Section  705(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  288d(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1364"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1365". 

(c)  Section  1364  of  titie  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  entitled  "Construction  of  references 
to  laws  of  the  United  States  or  AcU  of  Con- 
gress", as  added  by  section  172(cXl)  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970  and  redesig- 
nated as  section  1364  by  section  6(bXl)  of 
the  Jury  System  Improvement  Act  of  1978. 
Is  redesignated  as  section  1366. 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  85  of 
tiUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  smended- 

(1)  in  the  item  relating  to  section  1330  by 
striking  out  "Action"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Actions";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  three  items  relating 
to  section  1364  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  items: 

"1364.  Direct   actions   against   insurers   of 
members    of    diplomatic    mis- 
sions and  their  families. 
"1365.  Senate  actions. 

"1366.  Construction  of  references  to  laws  of 

the  United  SUtes  or  AcU  of 

Congress.". 

Sk.  311.  Section  1827(i)  of  UUe  28,  United 

SUtes  C(xie,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 

United  SUtes  magistrate,  and  a  referee  in 

bankruptcy"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"and  a  United  SUtes  magistrate". 

Sk.  312.  (a)  Section  1930  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Ccxle.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "bankruptcy  court"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "district 
court". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  1930  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Bankruptcy  courU"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Bankruptcy  cases". 

(c)  The  Uble  of  sections  of  chapter  123  of 
UUe  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  1930 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"1930.  Bankruptcy  cases.". 

Sk.  313.  Section  1963  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  undesignated 
paragraph: 

"An  order  of  discharge  or  an  order  of  con- 
firmation in  a  case  under  Utle  11  which  has 
become  final  may  be  registered  in  any  other 
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district  by  filing  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court  for  such  district  a  certified 
copy  of  the  order  and.  when  so  registered, 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  an  order  of  the 
district  court  for  the  district  where  so  regis- 
tered and  may  be  enforced  in  like  manner.". 

Sk.  314.  Section  2107  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  paragraph  thereof. 

Subtitle  B— Amendments  to  Other  Laws 

Sk.  321.  Section  8331(22)  of  Utle  6.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "para- 
graph" and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph.".  „  _.  ^  w. 

Sk.  322.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of  1930  (7 
UAC.  499d(e))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  been  a  debtor  in  a  case  filed  under 
title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  or  re- 
ceived a  discharge  in  such  case"  after  "bank- 
rupt" the  first  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  or  which  has  been  a  debtor  in  a  case 
fUed  under  Utle  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code"  after  "bankrupt"  the  second  place  it 
appears.  _      _, 

Sk  323.  (a)  Section  5(bX4)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970  (15 
VS.C.  78eee(bX4))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ,_^,  ,  .__ 

"(4)  Reference  to  Bankruptcy  Administra- 
tor—Upon the  Issuance  of  a  protective 
decree  and  appointment  of  a  trustee,  or  a 
trustee  and  counsel,  under  this  section,  the 
court  shall  refer  the  proceeding  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy administrator  for  the  district  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proceedings  of  chapter  44 
of  title  28.".  ^      _,^.      - 

(b)  Section  (bX5XC)  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C. 
78ee€(bK5Xc)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"((B)) '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

(c)  Section  10(e)  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  78fff-4(e) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Bankruptcy 
Courts"  and  inserting  "District  CourU'  in 
lieu  thereof.  -  „  ..  ^ 

Sk.  324.  (a)  Section  151  of  UUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"mean"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"means".  . 

(b)  Section  6001(4)  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
United  SUtes  bankruptcy  court  esUblished 
under  chapter   6.   tlUe   28.   United  SUtes 

Sk  325.  Section  424(bX3XB)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30 
use  934(bX3XB))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Bankruptcy  Act"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Utle  11  of  the  United  SUtes 

Code  " 

Sk.  326.  Section  8701(a)  of  titie  6  United 
SUtes  Code,  te  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (5)-(9)  as  paragraphs  (6)-(10). 
respectively,  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(5)  as  follows:  ^  ^  ^ 

"(6)  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  behav- 
ior (i)  who  Is  In  regular  active  judicial  serv- 
ice, or  (U)  who  is  retired  from  regular  active 
service  under  sections  371(b)  or  372(a)  of 
titie  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  (ill)  who  has 
resigned  the  judicial  office  under  section 
371(a)  of  tiUe  28  with  the  continued  right 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime  to  re- 
ceive the  salary  of  office  at  the  time  of  his 

'^K  327"sectIon  8714a(c)  of  tlUe  6.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  as  foUows:  ^  ,^„, ,  „, 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (cXI)  of 
this  section,  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 


SUtes  as  defined  by  section  8701(aX5)  of 
this  title  who  resigns  his  office  without 
meeting  the  requlremenU  of  section  871(a) 
of  UUe  28.  United  States  Code,  for  continu- 
ation of  the  judicial  salary  shall  have  the 
right  to  convert  regular  optional  life  Insur- 
ance coverage  Issued  under  this  section 
during  hta  Judicial  service  to  an  individual 
policy  of  life  insurance  under  the  same  con- 
ditions approved  by  the  Office  governing 
conversion  of  basic  life  insurance  coverage 
for  employees  eligible  as  provided  in  section 
8706(a)  of  this  titie.". 

Sk.  328.  Section  8714b(c)  of  titie  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  to  para- 
graph (1)  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr 
"A  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
defined  by  section  8701(aX6)  of  this  titie 
who  resigns  his  office  without  meeting  the 
requlremenU  of  section  871(a)  of  titie  28, 
United  States  Code,  for  continuation  of  the 
Judicial  salary  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
vert additional  optional  life  insurance  cover- 
age issued  under  this  section  during  his  ju- 
dicial service  to  an  individual  poUcy  of  life 
insurance  under  the  same  conditions  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  governing  conversion 
of  basic  life  lr»surance  coverage  for  employ- 
ees eligible  as  provided  In  section  8706(a)  of 
this  UUe.". 

Sk.  329.  (a)  Section  8706  of  titie  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  each  policy  purchased  imder  this 
chapter  shall  provide  that  an  insured  em- 
ployee may  make  an  irrevocable  assignment 
of  the  employee's  incidenU  of  ownership  in 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  8706  of  tiUe  6. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  item  reUting  to 
section  8706  in  the  analysis  for  ch^ter  87 
of  such  Utle  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
";  assignment  of  ownership"  after  "insur- 

ftZlCC". 

Sk.  330.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendmenU  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  poUcies  purchased  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  A<rt. 

(b)  If  a  company  which  Issued  a  poUcy 
which  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  agrees,  the  amendmraU 
made  by  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  such  poUcy. 
■rrauiivK  dates  amd  sgvnwaiurr 

Sk  401.  "ntle  IV  of  the  Act  of  November 
6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598.  92  SUt.  2682)  is 
amended—  ,       „    . 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1984"  in  section  402(b)  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr 
"shall  not  take  effect";  „    .  „„ 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1984"  in  section  402(e)  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"shall  not  take  effect"; 

(3)  by  repealing  sections  404.  405(a). 
405(b).  405(c).  406.  407.  409.  and  410;  and 

(4)  in  section  406(d).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion, as  amended  by  section  248  of  this  Act. 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section.". 

Sk  402.  (a)  The  offices  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  for  which  wjpoIntmenU  are  »»^^- 
ized,  by  laws  in  effect  immediately  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Art.  to 
be  made  in  a  Judicial  distrirt  shaU  continue 
to  be  known  as  the  United  SUtes  Bankrupt- 
cy Court  of  such  judicial  distrirt  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  December 
31  1983  (hereinafter  in  this  UUe  referred  to 
as  Uie  "transition  period").  Such  Judgw 
shall  have  the  MUe  of  United  SUtes  bank- 
ruptcy judges.  Notwithstanding  section  34a 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Art  as  in  effect  on  Sep- 


tember 30.  1979.  and  sertion  404(b)  of  the 
Act  of  November  6, 1978  (Public  Law  95-598; 
92  SUt.  2683),  as  In  effert  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Art.  the  terms  of 
office  of  aU  such  bankruptcy  Judges  shall 
expire  on  December  31.  1983.  Section 
8335(a)  of  titie  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
not  apply  in  respert  of  such  bankruptcy 
judges. 

(b)  During  the  transition  period,  the  levels 
of  salaries  of  United  SUtes  bankruptcy 
judges  are  continued  at  the  levels  In  effert 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Art. 
BUbJert  to  adjustment  under  sertion  225  of 
the  P*der«l  Salary  Art  of  1967  (2  V£.C. 
351-361)  and  section  461  of  titie  28,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(c)  During  the  transition  period,  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sertion. 
matters  relating  to  the  office  of  bankruptcy 
Judge  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
rules  set  forth  for  referees  In  bankruptcy  in 
sertions  34,  35.  36.  40a.  40b.  40d.  41.  and  43 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Art  as  such  Art  existed 
on  September  30. 1979. 

(d)  During  the  transition  period,  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  may  appoint  such  necessary 
employees  as  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courts.  The  provisions  of  sections 
455  456.  569(a).  571(b).  620(bX3).  and  957(a) 
of  UUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code.  shaU  apply 
to  each  bankruptcy  judge  and  to  each  em- 
ployee appointed  under  this  subsection. 

Sk.  403.  (a)  During  the  transition  period, 
the  district  courU  constituted  by  sertion  132 
of  UUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  dis- 
trirt courU  for  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  the  courts  of  bankruptcy  for 
punxjsesof- 

(1)  this  Act. 

(2)  the  AcU  amended  by  this  Act. 

(3)  titie  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  Art. 

(4)  UUe  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 

(5)  the  Acts  amended  by  the  Art  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (PubUc  Law  95-598;  92  SUt. 
2549). 

Such  courts  shaU  exercise  the  jurlsdlrtion 
conferred  by  section  1334  of  Utle  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Art. 

(bXl)  During  the  transition  period,  the 
distrirt  courte.  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Judicial  council  of  each  rtrcuit.  may  provide 
that  all  cases  under  UUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  and  all  proceedings  arising 
under  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Ccxle  or 
arising  in  or  reUted  to  a  case  under  tlUe  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  pending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  commenced 
during  the  transition  period,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  bankruptcy  Judges  referred  to 
in  section  402(a)  of  this  Art. 

(2)  On  timely  motion  of  a  party  or  on  Ite 
own  motion,  the  district  court  may  with- 
draw the  reference  to  a  bankruptcy  judge  of 
any  such  case  or  proceeding,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Such  a  motion  shall  not  sUy  any 
artlon  by  the  bankruptcy  judge  unless  the 
distrirt  court  so  orders. 

(cXl)  During  the  transition  period,  and 
except  as  provided  In  subsections  (bK2). 
(cX2)  and  (cX3)  of  this  section,  the  bank- 
ruptcy judges  may  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  and 
may  enter  orders  and  judgments  which 
shall  be  effective  upon  entry  by  the  clerk  of 
the  bankruptcy  court,  unless  stayed  by  the 
bankruptcy  judge  or  the  distrirt  court. 
(2)  Bankruptcy  judges  may  not  conduct— 
(A)  a  proceeding  to  enjoin  a  court; 
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district  courts  of  the  United 
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or 
chapter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in 
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(a)  Section  408  of  the  Act  of  No- 
978  (Public  Law  96-598,  92  SUt. 


ana  ended— 


(1)  by  repealing  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  striking  out  "(c)".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "April  1,  1984"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1984". 

(b)  Section  224  of  the  Act  of  November  6, 
1978  (Public  Law  95-598.  92  SUt.  2662)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  The  office  of  United  States  trustee  es- 
tablished under  section  224  of  the  Act  of 
November  6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598.  92 
Stat.  2662).  and  all  provisions  of  law  applica- 
ble to  such  office,  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  December  31,  1983.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may.  at  any  time  during  such  period, 
discontinue  such  office  in  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict upon  certification  by  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit  in  which  such  Judicial  dis- 
trict is  located  that  the  office  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

(d)  On  January  1.  1984.  there  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  bankruptcy  administrator 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  for  each  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  a  United  States  triist- 
ee  has  been  appointed,  the  records  of  the 
United  States  trustee  relating  to  cases,  and 
proceedings  arising  under  or  related  to 
csises,  under  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  that  are  pending  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983,  in  the  courts,  except  that  the 
records  relating  to  the  United  States  trust- 
ee's service  as  a  tnistee  in  a  case  under  title 
1 1  shall  be  transferred  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  bankruptcy  adminis- 
trator to  serve  as  trustee  in  such  case. 

Sec.  406.  The  circuit  executives  shall 
promptly  furnish  notice  of  all  actions  taken 
by  the  Judicial  councils  under  this  Act  to 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts. 

Sec.  407.  All  Government  publications, 
law  books,  recording  equipment,  and  other 
property  furnished  to  bankruptcy  Judges' 
offices  as  of  December  31.  1983.  and  of  par- 
ticular use  to  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  district  courts,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States  district  courts  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts. 

Sec.  408.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  may  issue  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
functions  and  records  and  the  orderly  tran- 
sition to  the  system  for  handling  bankrupt- 
cy cases  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  provid- 
ed otherwise  in  this  section,  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Sections  103.  104.  105.  114.  126.  302. 
and  405(b)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1984. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  and 
except  as  limited  by  section  405  of  this  Act. 
the  judges  of  a  district  court,  by  an  order 
issued  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
council  of  the  circuit,  may  implement  all  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  at  any  earlier  time 
in  such  Judicial  district  as  if  the  provisions 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  were  in  effect. 
Such  an  order  may  also  provide  for  an  earli- 
er termination  of  the  transition  period  pro- 
vide in  this  title. 

Sec.  410.  A  finding  that  any  section,  sub- 
section, or  other  provision  of  this  Act  is  un- 
constitutional shall  not  affect  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act.* 

Bankruptcy  CotntT  REORCAinzATioR  Act  of 
1983— SEcnoif-BY -Section  Analysis 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  reorganize 
the  court  structure  now  provided  by  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  for  han- 
dling bankruptcy  cases  to  take  account  of 
the  constitutional  issues  raised  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Northern  Pipeline 


Conttr.  Co  v.  Marathon  Pipe  Line  Co.,  102  S. 
Ct.  2858(1982). 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1983. 

TITLE  I.  COintT  ORGANIZATION 

SitbtiOe  A.  Court  personnel 

Section  101  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  24  judges  for  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals.  The  Judge- 
ships provided  by  this  section  have  already 
been  determined  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  burdens  of  existing  appeals  in  the  cir- 
cuit courts. 

Section  102  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  165  judges  for  the  United 
SUtes  District  Courts.  Of  this  number,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  already  determined  that  51  Judgeships 
are  required  to  meet  the  burdens  of  the  ex- 
isting caseloads  in  the  Federal  trial  courts. 
The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courts  has  estimated  that  another 
114  Judgeship  positions  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  additional  workload  which  those 
courts  will  absorb  as  a  result  of  the  court  re- 
structuring proposed  by  the  remainder  of 
the  bill.  That  estimate  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  51  Judgeships  needed  al- 
ready are  included  in  the  package. 

Section  103  amends  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates Act  to  authorize  United  SUtes  magis- 
trates to  assist  the  district  Judges  in  the  dis- 
position of  bankruptcy  cases.  Presently, 
magistrates  are  authorized  to  assist  in  all 
types  of  cases  coming  into  the  district 
courts,  except  bankruptcy  matters.  The  as- 
sistance provided  by  magistrates  has  been 
essential  to  the  ability  of  the  district  courts 
to  cope  with  the  ever- increasing  caseload 
burdens  which  have  confronted  them. 

The  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  spe- 
cifically excluded  bankruptcy  matters  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates.  Such  a  re- 
striction was  deemed  necessary  in  light  of 
the  separate  bankruptcy  court  structure 
under  that  law.  The  proposed  merger  of  the 
two  court  structures  will  enable  the  judges 
appointed  under  article  III  to  again  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  magistrates  in 
ensuring  that  bankruptcy  litigants  are  af- 
forded prompt  resolution  of  their  cases. 

Paragraph  1  of  section  103  authorizes  the 
referral  of  a  core  bankruptcy  matter  to  a 
magistrate  for  hearing  and  for  the  submis- 
sion of  a  report  and  recommended  determi- 
nation, ujider  existing  provisions  of  law. 
The  parties  are  furnished  an  opportunity  to 
object  to  the  proposed  disposition  and  are 
guaranteed  that  the  ultimate  determination 
of  the  matter  will  be  made  by  an  article  III 
district  judge.  The  same  procedure  now  ap- 
plies in  civil  and  criminal  cases  generally.  It 
was  specifically  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Raddatz,  447  U.S. 
667  (1980.  a  case  cited  by  the  Court  in  the 
Northern  Pipeline  decision. 

Paragraphs  2  and  3  clarify  the  provisions 
of  section  636  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code 
to  ensure  that  core  bankruptcy  matters  may 
also  be  referred  to  magistrates  for  disposi- 
tion, upon  the  consent  of  the  parties,  under 
subsection  636(c).  as  amended  by  The  Fed- 
eral Magistrate  Act  of  1979.  and  that  inde- 
pendent proceedings  related  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy matters  are  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  types  of  civil  litigation  gen- 
erally. Such  an  amendment  is  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Magistrates  Act  reflect  the  renewed  ju- 
risdiction over  bankruptcy  matters  proposed 
in  this  bill. 


Section  104  provides  for  the  new  position 
of  bankruptcy  administrator.  The  appomt- 
ment  of  administrators  is  a  key  feature  of 
the  proposal.  The  administrator  will  be 
charged  with  supervision  of  the  estates  of 
debtors  and  with  ensuring  that  bankruptcy 
cases  are  processed  expeditiously  m  each 
court.  To  the  extent  that  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding under  title  11  is  uncontested,  the 
administrator  will  be  authorized  to  iMue 
any  necessary  papers,  including  a  final  dls- 

The  position  of  administrator  provides  the 
needed  nexibility  to  implement  the  full  po- 
tential scope  of  the  Northern  Pipehrie  deci- 
sion by  providing  access  to  an  article  III 
judge  for  the  disposition  of  contested  mat- 
ters without  unduly  taxing  the  limited  pool 
of  article  III  judges  to  supervise  the  day-to- 
day administration  of  bankruptcy  matters. 

Thus,  the  proposal  fully  ImplemenU  the 
constitutional  implications,  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  in  a  manner  which  also  fur- 
thers an  effective  allocation  of  the  resources 
of  the  Judiciary.  Utigants  will  be  guaran- 
teed access  to  an  article  III  district  judge  for 
the  resolution  of  any  contested  matter. 
Judges  will  be  assisted  in  the  performance 
of  their  familiar  judicial  duties  by  United 
States  magistrates  In  bankruptcy  matters  as 
well  as  In  other  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  proposal  Is  designed  to  permit  the 
courts  judicial  officers  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  essential  judicial  task  of  resolving  dis- 
putes and  legal  issues.  They  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  their  time  to  auditing  the 
affairs  of  trustees  and  debtors  In  possession 
or  reviewing  uncontested  matters. 

Administrators,  who  will  be  qualified  to 
discharge     their     specific     functions      are 
charged  with  the  primary  responsibility  of 
ensuring  that  bankruptcy  matters  requiring 
the    attention    of    a    judicial    officer    are 
promptly  docketed  and  scheduled  for  hew- 
ing    In    addition,    administrators    will    be 
vested  with  the  necessary  powers  to  ensure 
that    trustees   and    debtors    In    possession 
properly  administer  the  estates  entrusted  to 
them  and  that  all  appropriate  reports  are 
timely  filed.  Administrators  will  allow  un- 
contested claims  and  discharges  and  will  be 
authorized  to  scrutinize  those  reports  and 
all  claims  on  the  assets  of  the  esUte  to 
ensure  that  they  are  in  order.  Whenever  the 
administrator    independently    discovers    a 
problem  In  the  course  of  overseeing  the  es- 
tates, a  right  of  access  to  the  district  court 
will  exist  to  ensure  that  the  problem  is 
promptly  resolved. 

Section  104  adds  eight  new  sections  to 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  These 
sections  contain  the  basic  provisions  appli- 
cable to  administrators. 

§641.  Appointment 
Section  641  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  administrators  by  the  United  SUtes  court 
of  appeals  for  the  pertinent  circuit  for  five- 
year  terms,  subject  to  removal  for  cause  by 
the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit.  These 
provisions  are  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
administrators  will  be  able  to  perform  fully 
their  duties  In  overseeing  esUtes  and  ensur- 
ing prompt  consideration  of  bankruptcy 
matters  by  district  judges  and  magistrates. 

The  administrator  wlU  serve  as  the  advo- 
cate within  the  district  court  for  the  Inter- 
ests of  bankruptcy  litigants  in  the  prompt 
hearing  of  their  cases.  As  such,  the  atoUnls- 
trator  will  occasionally  call  upon  the  <1^- 
trict's  Judges  and  magUtrates  to  make  diffi- 
cult allocations  of  their  time  against  com- 
peting demands  of  criminal  and  civil  ^ses. 
The  bUl  provides  the  circuit  court  with  the 
power  of  appointment  and.  when  Justified. 


removal  of  administrators  to  ensure  that 
they  are  able  to  discharge  these  duties  ag- 
srcssivdy* 

The  bill  also  provides  for  flexibility  in  al- 
locating the  number  of  administrators  to 
meet  the  fluctuating  bankruptcy  caseload 
demands  by  providing  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  SUtes.  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office,  will  determine  the  ap- 
propriate numbers  and  official  sutlons  of 
administrators  and  may  adjust  such  deter- 
minations from  time  to  time. 
i  642.  Oath  of  Office,  Character  of  Service 

Administrators  are  required  to  take  an 
oath    to    execute    fatthfuUy    their   duties 
Moreover,    admlntetrators    are    prohibited 
from  holding  any  other  office  and  are  sub- 
ject to  regulations  of  the  conference  as  to 
their  conduct  in  office  and  other  activities. 
The  section  Is  expressly  designed  to  pro- 
mote public  confidence  in  the  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  the  bankruptcy  laws. 
i  643.  Temporary  Service.  Recall  of  Retirees 
The  sUtute  authorizes  temporary  service 
of  an  administrator  In  three  situations:  (1) 
upon  the  expiration  of  a  regular  term,  an 
administrator  may  continue  to  serve  until  a 
successor  U  appointed;  (2)  an  administrator 
in  active  service  may  be  assigned  to  serve  In 
any  other  judicial  dUtrlct;  and  (3)  a  retired 
administrator  may  be  recalled  to  active  serv- 
ice The  Director,  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  regulations  to  facili- 
tate each  type  of  service  and  to  ensure 
against  any  potential  abuse. 
f  644.  Compensation 

Administrators  and  their  staffs  are  pro\rtd- 
ed  compensation  and  related  beneflte  under 
provisions  similar  to  those  applicable  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Judiciary  generally.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  office,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  compensation  of  ad- 
ministrators wUl  be  approximately  at  the 
GS-15  and  GS-16  levels. 
f  645.  Staff.  Accommodations,  and  Expenses 
Section  645  provides  the  basic  sUtutory 
authority  to  allow  the  offices  of  administra- 
tors appropriate  supporting  services.  The 
specific  services  to  be  provided  are  not  de- 
Ulled  in  the  sUtute  but  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  need. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Director  will  provide 
sufficient  resources  under  this  authority  to 
ensure  that  administrators  can  fully  and  ef- 
fectively discharge  their  duties. 
S  646.  Powers  and  Duties 

Section  646  U  the  key  provision  reUting  to 
administrators.  The  powers  and  dutlM  of 
administrators  are  detaUed  in  this  section. 
Subsection  (a)  provides  the  general  princi- 
ples for  interpreting  the  section.  Under 
paragraph  (a)(1)  administrators  are  general- 
ly entrusted  with  the  administrative  respon- 
sibUity  for  all  debtors'  esUtes  and  ca»K 
under  ttUe  11.  Under  paragraph  (a)(2)  the 
basic  limlUtion  that  an  administrator  may 
not  determine  any  contested  matter  Is  ex- 
pUcltly  sUted.  These  two  paragraphs  esUb- 
lUh  a  framework  for  the  determmatlon  of 
any  particular  questions  which  may  arise 
concerning  the  authority  and  responsibil- 
ities of  administrators  as  specified  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statute. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  a  general  grant  oi 
powers  necessary  for  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  debtor's  esUtes.  The  authority  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  covers  administrative 
powers  which  are  not  generally  contested.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  the  administrator  will 
generally  exercise  this  authority  by  order 


and  that  any  party  dissatisfied  with  any 
such  order  will  be  entiUed  to  obtain  review 
by  the  district  court. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  a  clear  sUtement 
of  the  admlnUtrator's  authority  to  enter 
the  necessary  orders  as  to  the  ultimate 
issues  in  a  case  under  title  11:  the  allowance 
of  discharges  and  the  determination  of  the 
relative  priorities  of  claims.  Subsection  (c) 
presumes  as  well  that  Individual  claims  and 
exemptions  within  each  case  will  be  allowed 
automatically  In  the  absence  of  any  objec- 
tion by  an  adverse  party  or  by  the  adminis- 
trator. The  administrator's  authority  under 
subsection  (c)  Includes  the  responsibility  for 
processing  all  such  individual  claims  and  ex- 
emptions within  the  case  and  Issuing  appro- 
priate orders. 

The  subsection  provides  the  basic  author- 
ity to  Implement  the  administrator's  general 
responslbUlty  to  ensure  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  esUtes  under  paragraph  (aHl). 
It  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
striction of  paragraph  (a)(2)  against  the  de- 
termination of  any  contested  matter. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  a  grant  of  author- 
ity to  approve  periodic  reports  on  the  han- 
dling of  esUtes  by  trustees  and  debtors  in 
possession  and  for  applications  for  dlsburse- 
menU  from  the  assets  of  the  esUtes.  To- 
gether, subsections  (b)  and  (d)  provide  a 
basic  list  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
administrators  in  carrying  out  their  general 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  processing 
of  cases  under  title  11. 

Each  subsection  contains  a  final,  general 
Item  to  make  clear  that  unintended  restric- 
Oons  should  not  result  from  the  specifica- 
tion of  certain  basis  report*,  applications, 
and  duties  In  subsections  (b)  and  (d).  It  Is  In- 
tended that  paragraphs  (bK8)  and  (d)(10) 
will  be  broadly  Interpreted  to  encompass 
any  report,  application,  or  duty  simUar  in 
nature,  purpose,  or  effect  as  those  specifi- 
cally listed. 

Subsection  (e)  is  designed  to  make  devr 
that  the  administrator,  as  an  officer  of  the 
court,  may  refer  matters  to  the  court's 
Judges  and  magistrates  as  appropriate  and 
may  present  views  on  the  matters  so  re- 
ferred. The  administrator  Is  expected  to 
play  an  Important  role  in  ensuring  that 
cases  under  title  11  receive  prompt  consider- 
ation. In  thU  regard,  the  administrator  per- 
forms a  major  function  of  the  office  of 
United  SUtes  trustee  which  was  cjealea 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
The  abUity  to  raise  objections  to  otherwise 
uncontested  matters  and  to  refer  appropri- 
ate matters  to  the  court's  judicial  officers  Is 
essential    to    the    orderly    performance   of 

these  duties.  ^    ,  •  . 

Moreover,  it  is  expected  that  administra- 
tors wlU  develop  substantial  expertise  in 
cases  under  title  11.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
preclude  the  courts  from  eliciting  the  views 
of  the  administrators  in  such  matters,  so 
long  as  those  views  are  expressed  openly 
and  on  the  record.  It  is  entirely  possible,  in 
fact  that  such  expressions  of  views  may 
well' have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  par- 
ties to  resolve  contested  matters  by  compro- 
mise and  settlement  rather  than  by  requir- 
ing a  formal  adjudication  by  a  district  judge 
or  magistrate. 

Subsection  (e)  also  provides  that  the  ad- 
ministrator may  specially  certify  that  a  par- 
ticular matter  coming  before  the  court  re- 
quires prompt  attention.  This  authority  em- 
phasizes the  administrators  particular  role 
as  an  expediter  of  bankruptcy  litigation  and 
will  help  ensure  that  priority  matters  re- 
ceive the  attention  they  deserve. 
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concerning  standing 
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SutMection  (i) 
appoint  standing 
councO  author!  tation 
general     provi  dons 
trustees  are  all  iady 
of  UUe  11. 
i  647.  Procedur  » 

Basic  proeedires  for  the  involvement  of 
administrators  in  cases  under  title  11  are 
outlined  in  the  bill.  The  Judicial  Conference 
is  empowered  I  o  promulgate  national  regu- 
lations prescrit  Ing  more  detailed  rules  as  to 
the  role  of  a  taninistrators.  Each  district 
court  may  supi  lement  the  conference's  reg- 
ulations with  h  cal  rules  for  the  handling  of 
bankruptcy  ma  ters. 

Under  the  pi  Dvislons  of  proposed  section 
647,  all  volunt  iry  cases  under  title  11  and 
all  proceedings  arising  under  title  11  or  aris- 
ing in  a  case  u  ider  title  11  will  be  referred 
to  the  admin  Is)  rator.  Thus,  the  administra- 
tor will  be  emi  towered  to  handle  all  bank- 
ruptcy matters  except  involuntary  petitions 
and  separate  d  rtl  actions  which  are  related 
to  a  pending  bi  nkruptcy  petition.  Although 
the  adminlstral  or  will  not  be  involved  in  re- 
solving the  ultj  nate  issue  in  an  involuntary 
petition,  the  sv  bsidiary  proceedings  in  such 
cases  may  be  r  (f erred  to  the  administrator 
for  review  and  appropriate  action  insofar  as 
they  are  not  coi  itested  in  fact. 

Proposed  sub  lections  (b)  and  (c)  provide 
for  the  referral  back  to  the  district  court  of 
any  matter  whi  :h  is  contested  by  the  parties 
and  of  any  obj«  ctions  raised  by  the  adminis- 
trator or  raise  i  by  a  party  to  an  action 
taken  by  the  a4  ministrator  in  a  matter  that 
was  not  contest  >d  prior  to  such  action.  Once 
the  district  court  resolves  the  particular 
contest,  the  cas  >  will  be  referred  back  to  the 
administrator  f  >r  further  proceedings. 

Significant  c*.  ncems  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  abilit; '  of  the  district  courts  to  ef- 
fectively handli '.  proceedings  In  cases  imder 
title  11  in  prom  Dt  fashion.  In  large  part,  the 
position  of  administrator  has  been  estab- 
lished to  allevls  Le  such  concerns.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  judicial  Conference  and  the 
district  courts  will  fully  consider  the  legiti- 
macy of  such  concerns  In  formulating  regu- 
lations and  rule^  under  section  647. 
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SiU>tltte  B.  Jurhdietion,  venve,  and  removal 

Section  111.  SecUon  1334  of  UUe  28. 
United  States  >  ^ode,  now  vests  the  district 
courts  with  i\  risdicUon  over  bankruptcy 
cases.  The  Ban  cruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978 
adopted  a  new  JurlsdicUonal  provision  (28 
U.S.C.  §  1471)  vhich  vested  JurisdlcUon  In 
the  district  cotrts  over  cases  and  proceed- 
ings under  UUe  11.  but  mandated  that  each 
such  esse  or  pr  ceedlng  be  automatically  re- 


ferred to  article  I  bankruptcy  Judges  to  con- 
duct all  proceedings  and  enter  final  Judg- 
ments. The  provision  for  automatic  refer- 
ences was  determined  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Northern  Pipe- 
line cute. 

SecUon  111  amends  section  1334  to  incor- 
porate the  basic  Jurisdictional  provisions 
contained  in  section  1471.  The  subsection 
requiring  automaUc  referral  of  such  matters 
has  been  deleted  in  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision. 

Section  112  enacts  the  venue  provisions 
for  bankruptcy  cases  established  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978,  with  neces- 
sary modificaUons  to  accommodate  the  new 
JurisdlcUon  of  the  district  coiuts  over  such 
matters. 

Section  113  enacts  the  provisions  for  re- 
moval of  bankruptcy  cases  contained  In  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978,  with  ap- 
propriate modifications  to  accommodate  the 
new  JurisdlcUon  of  the  district  courts  over 
such  matters. 

Section  114  amends  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  that  authorize  district  courts  to 
provide  locally  for  the  division  and  assign- 
ment of  their  caseloads.  The  amendment 
would  require  that  such  local  rules  contain 
a  provision  to  ensure  that  bankruptcy  mat- 
ters certified  by  the  administrator  as  requir- 
ing expedited  treatment  will  be  promptly  as- 
signed to  a  Judge.  Such  an  assignment  does 
not  preclude  the  referral  of  the  matter  to  a 
magistrate  by  a  Judge.  This  provision  should 
provide  litigants  in  bankruptcy  cases  legiti- 
mate access  to  a  Judicial  officer  for  those 
matters  requiring  a  prompt  hearing  and  de- 
termination. 

Subtitle  C.  Conforming  amendments 

Section  121.  The  rules  of  construction  for 
tiUe  11.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
provide  a  reference  to  the  new  office  of 
bankruptcy  administrator.  It  is  Intended 
that  the  use  of  the  term  "court"  throughout 
title  11  shall  not  be  deemed  to  require  that 
the  particular  function  s[>ecified  must  be 
handled  by  a  Judge  of  the  court.  Rather, 
subordinate  officers  of  the  court,  including 
magistrates  and  administrators,  may  per- 
form such  functions  when  authorized  to  do 
so.  The  pertinent  provisions  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  should  be  consulted  as 
to  their  authority. 

SecUon  122.  The  compensation  of  officers 
In  bankruptcy  cases  has  created  a  bookkeep- 
ing problem.  The  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  bookkeeping  Involved  in  maintain- 
ing separate  accounts  and  permit  the  filing 
fees  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  Treasury, 
with  officers  compensated  in  the  same 
amounts,  but  from  appropriated  funds. 

Section  123.  The  issuance  of  notices  is  a 
function  of  the  court's  administration  of  es- 
tates under  the  bankruptcy  laws.  The 
amendment  makes  clear  that  estates  with 
assets  should  not  be  charged  for  the  ex- 
pense of  preparing  and  mailing  notices  in 
other  cases  where  the  estates  do  not  have 
assets. 

Section  124.  Current  law  requires  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  debtor  In  each  and 
every  case  before  a  discharge  is  granted. 
This  requirement  has  been  unnecessary  in 
many  cases.  The  amendment  would  provide 
the  court  greater  flexibility  in  requiring  the 
debtor's  presence  only  In  those  circum- 
stances which  actually  warrant  a  personal 
appearance. 

Section  125.  This  section  makes  appropri- 
ate conforming  amendments  to  provisions 
for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of 
standing  trustees. 


Section  126.  This  section  repeals  those 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978  which  esUblished  the  office  of  United 
States  trustee. 

TITLS  II.  ADimnSTIIATrVK  PKOVISIORS 

Section  201.  Clarifications  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  as  to  its  role  over  the  several  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  in  supervising  the 
activity  of  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  In 
his  capacity  as  the  administrative  officer  of 
offices  in  each  of  the  several  courts  are  set 
forth  In  this  section. 

Section  202.  The  provisions  for  the  retire- 
ment of  Judges  appointed  tmder  article  III 
are  revised  to  clarify  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  several  types  of  retirement  and  to 
provide  increased  flexibility  In  the  oper- 
aUon  of  these  provisions. 

Section  203.  The  existing  provisions  for  re- 
tirement of  Judges  serving  in  the  district 
courts  for  the  several  territories  are  broad- 
ened to  Include  all  Judicial  officers,  not  ap- 
pointed under  article  III,  serving  in  the  fed- 
eral courts.  The  provisions  are  amended  to 
provide  a  uniform  retirement  system  which 
recognizes  the  unique  character  of  the  serv- 
ice of  such  personnel.  Under  the  new  provi- 
sions retirement  eligibility  vests  after  eight 
years  of  service.  Section  203  also  provides 
appropriate  conforming  provisions  and  in- 
cludes the  existing  offices  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  in  the  new  provision  during  the 
period  when  such  offices  continue  in  exist- 
ence. 

Section  204.  Separate  provisions  provide 
for  the  Judicial  Survivors'  Annuity  Fund. 
Section  204  makes  conforming  amendments 
to  these  provisions  to  incorporate  the  new 
retirement  system  being  established  for 
fixed  term  Judicial  officers. 

Section  205.  Additional  general  definitions 
having  applications  throughout  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  are  included  in  the  bill. 

Section  206.  Authority  for  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  to  authorize  the  administra- 
tion of  oaths  in  appropriate  circumstances  is 
included  in  light  of  the  additional  responsi- 
bilities imposed  ur>on  the  Director.  The  new 
provision  parallels  that  applicable  to  most 
Executive  Branch  agencies  under  section 
2903(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Section  207.  The  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
now  has  authority  to  set  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees in  the  several  courts,  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. Section  207  expands  on  that  au- 
thority to  include  all  officers  and  employees 
serving  in  the  federal  courts,  other  than  Jus- 
tices and  Judges  appointed  under  article  III. 
The  provisions  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the 
employees  of  the  Administrative  Office  and 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  are  not  affect- 
ed. Under  the  new  provision,  the  Director 
may  set  the  salary  for  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee subject  only  to  a  maximum  limit  of 
eighty-five  percent  of  the  salary  authorized 
for  a  United  SUtes  district  Judge.  The  Di- 
rector's exercise  of  this  authority  is  subject 
to  the  overall  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Section  208.  Necessary  amendments  to  the 
compensation  laws  for  certain  officers  of 
the  Judiciary  are  enacted  by  section  208  to 
conform  those  provisions  to  the  new  salary 
mechanism  established  under  section  207. 
Section  208  also  specifies  that  the  new 
salary  mechanism  shall  not  operate  to 
reduce  the  existing  salary  of  any  territorial 


Judge  or  the  authorized  salary  for  any  other 
office  below  what  is  authorized  and  payable 
immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
provision. 

TTTU  III.  TSCHMICAI.  AHB  COIfTOamWO 
MIKiroifXMTS 

Subtitle  A.  AmendmenU  to  title  28,  United 
StatetCode 


Section  301.  A  reference  to  the  attendance 
of  bankruptcy  judges  at  the  Judicial  confer- 
ences of  the  circuits  is  deleted. 

Section  302.  Provision  for  the  inclusion  of 
bankruptcy  administrators  under  the  disci- 
plinary authority  of  the  circuit  councils  Is 
Incorporated. 

Section  303.  The  item  relating  to  a  section 
of  chapter  17  that  has  been  repealed  U  de- 
leted from  the  chapter  analysis. 

Section  304.  Authority  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  bankruptcy  administrators  Is 
incorporated  into  section  462  of  title  28. 

Section  305.  The  Director  of  the  Admlnis- 
traUve  Office  is  given  specific  administra- 
tive oversight  responsibilities  for  the  offices 
of  bankruptcy  administrators.  Provisions  for 
the  publication  of  sUtUtlcal  Ubles  on  the 
bankruptcy  caseloads  and  for  the  oversight 
of  trustees  are  revised  In  light  of  the 
changes  made  in  "Htle  I  of  the  bill. 

Section  306.  A  conforming  amendment  to 
the  duties  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  is 
made  by  section  306. 

Section  307.  A  reference  to  the  office  of 
bankruptcy  Judge  Is  deleted  from  the  provi- 
sions for  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  ^       „,        , 

Section  308.  References  to  the  office  of 
bankruptcy  Judge  are  deleted  from  the  pro- 
visions for  the  appointment  of  magistrates. 
Section  309.  Conforming  amendments  are 
made  in  regard  to  Indian  tribes  in  the  SUte 
of  Alaska.  ^     ^  . 

Sectton  310.  Several  independent  provi- 
sions of  law  were  mistakenly  numbered  as 
section  1364.  The  amendment  corrects  the 
numbering  problem. 

Section  311.  A  reference  to  the  office  of 
bankruptcy  Judge  is  deleted. 

Section  312.  The  authority  for  the  coUec- 
Uon  of  fUlng  fees  for  bankruptcy  cases  Is 
amended  In  light  of  the  change  In  the  court 
structure  provided. 

Section  313.  Provisions  for  the  registra- 
tion of  Judgments  In  other  dlstricte  are  re- 
vised to  Incorporate  the  changes  In  the 
bankruptcy  laws.  ^    .  ^,        , 

Section  314.  Provisions  for  the  taking  of 
appeals  are  revised  in  light  of  the  change  In 
the  bankruptcy  court  structure. 

Subtitle  B.  Amendment*  to  other  lava 
Section  321.  A  conforming  amendment  Is 
made  to  the  retirement  laws. 

Section  322.  The  Agricultural  Acts  are 
amended  to  update  the  reference  to  bank- 
ruptcy matters  now  contained  In  them. 

Section  323.  References  to  bankruptcy 
proceedings  contained  In  the  SecuriUes  laws 
are  updated  and  a  typographical  error  Is 
corrected.  , 

Sectton  324.  A  typographical  error  is  cor- 
rected and  a  reference  to  the  bankruptcy 
courts  is  deleted  from  the  deflniUons  for 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Section  325.  A  reference  to  the  bankrupt- 
cy laws  In  the  mine  safety  laws  is  updated. 

TITLE  IV.  TRAMSITIOM  PROVISIONS,  KTraCTIVg 
DATES,  AMD  SEVERABILITY 

Section  401.  Certain  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  have  not 
yet  taken  effect  and  are  repealed.  In  addi- 
tion provisions  for  handling  bankruptcy 
cases  during  the  transition  period  esUb- 
lished by  the  Act  are  also  repealed. 


Sectton  402.  The  offices  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  are  continued  unUl  January  1.  1984. 
AdminlstraUve  provtelons  applicable  to  such 
positions  are  continued  in  operaUon  during 
the  translUon  period  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  biU  unUl  January  1. 1984. 

Section  403.  The  district  courts  are  vested 
with  the  Jurisdiction  over  bankruptcy  cases 
In  conformance  with  the  provisions  of 
amended  section  1334  of  UUe  28.  United 
SUtes  Code.  The  procedure  authorized  by 
the  Judicial  Conference's  model  rule  for 
bankruptcy  matters  are  enacted  as  the  pro- 
cedures to  govern  the  handling  of  bankrupt- 
cy cases  and  proceedings  during  the  transi- 
tion period.  Any  additional  rules  appropri- 
ate for  the  handling  of  such  cases  may  be 
esUblished  by  the  circuit  councils  under 
this  section  for  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
under  section  407. 

Section  404.  At  the  end  of  the  transition 
period,  each  bankruptcy  Judge  is  directed  to 
turn  over  to  the  bankruptcy  administrator 
for  the  district  all  records  reUting  to  pend- 
ing cases.  In  addition.  aU  Oovemment  Uw 
books,  equipment,  and  other  property  are  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  administrators  at  the 
end  of  the  translUon  period. 

Section  405.  TranslUonal  provisions  relatr 
ing  to  the  phasing  out  of  the  offices  of 
United  SUtes  trustees  are  Incorporated  in 
section  406.  These  offices  wiU  be  terminated 
on  January  1,  1984,  unless  the  Attorney 
General,  upon  the  certification  of  the  perU- 
nent  circuit  council  eliminates  the  posiUon 
in  a  particular  district  on  an  earlier  <*»*«•  At 
the  end  of  the  transition  period,  the  records 
of  the  United  SUtes  trustees  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  new  bankruptcy  adminis- 
trators or  to  private  trustees. 

Section  406.  The  circuit  execuUves  are  di- 
rected to  prompUy  inform  the  Director  of 
the  AdminlstraUve  Office  of  any  acUon 
Uken  by  a  circuit  council  under  this  TiUe. 
During  the  limited  translUon  period  provid- 
ed by  this  law.  It  will  be  essential  that  the 
Director  be  prompUy  Informed  of  aU  such 
actions. 

Sectton  407.  The  Judicial  Conference  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  any  appropriate 
regulations  to  ensure  an  orderly  translUon 
period  and  U  authorized  to  delegate  this  re- 
sponsibility to  one  of  lU  committees  to 
ensure  that  any  necessary  acUon  can  be 
taken  prompUy.  ^_, 

Section  408.  Oenerally,  aU  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  are  effective  ImmedUtely  upon 
enactment.  This  provision  ensures  that 
there  Is  a  sound  basis  for  Jurisdiction  oyer 
bankruptcy  cases  and  proceedings  in  the  dis- 
trict courU.  

The  provisions  esUblishlng  the  offices  of 
bankruptcy   administrator   and   the   bank- 
ruptcy clerk,  as  weU  as  the  provision  for 
promulgating  local  rules  giving  priority  to 
bankruptcy  matters  and  the  provWon  re- 
pealing taws  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
United  SUtes  trustee  are  delayed  untU  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984.  A  district  court,  however,  with 
the  approval  of  the  pertinent  circuit  coun- 
cU,  may  make  the  provisions  relating  to 
bankruptcy  administrators  and  clerks  effec- 
tive at  an  earlier  date  within  that  Judicial 
district.  Such  an  order  may  also  provide  for 
an  earUer  terminaUon  of  the  office  of  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  in  such  district.  This  authority 
will  enable  those  district  courte  which  cmj 
Implement  the  Act  in  f uU  at  an  earlier  date 
to  do  so  and,  in  effect,  provide  a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  the  operation  of  the  new  laws. 

Section  409.  The  bill  also  contains  a  sav- 
ings provision  designed  to  ensure  the  contin- 
ued operaUon  of  the  law  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  should  any  particular  provision 
be  found  to  be  unconstitutional. 
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By   Mr.   DXTRENBEROER   (for 

himself.  Mr.  Bidkh.  Mr.  Dolb. 

Mrs.  Hawkihs.  Mr.  Hcnz.  Mr. 

HoLLiHOS,    Mr.    QUATLB.    Mr. 

Rahdolfh.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 

Spcctir.  Mr.  Ikoutk.  Mr.  Mat- 

SXTHACA.    Mr.     Axjaixws.    Mr. 

Pill,  Mr.  BxnuiicK.  Mr.  Coch- 

RAH.  Mr.  Crahstoh,  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Bradlkt,  Mr.  Tsohcas.  Mr. 

Mrzbhraum.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 

Packw(X>d,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 

Bauots.    Mr.    KBim«DY.    Mrs. 

Kassebaum,   Mr.    Risgle,    Mr. 

DoHXHici,  Mr.  DECoHcna,  Mr. 

MoTHiHAii,  Mr.  Sarbaxes.  Mr. 

Hatfield.     Mr.     Hblms,     Bfr. 

DixoH.  Mr.  Presslbr.  and  Mr. 

SmPSOH): 
S.  444.  A  bill  to  provide  thmt  registra- 
tion and  pollbig  places  for  Federal 
elections  be  accessible  to  handici4>ped 
and  elderly  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  TOTIMC  SIUHTS  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  year  ago  Congress  reaffirmed 
the  voting  rights  of  all  Americans  by 
reauthorizing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  But  the  right  to  vote  and  the  ca- 
paxAty  to  vote  are  not  necessarily  the 
same.  For  the  35  million  elderly  and 
disabled  Americans,  physical  barriers 
have  often  provided  as  great  an  obsta- 
<de  to  voter  participation  as  the  legal 
barriers  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate.  To  understand  the 
real  impact  of  these  barriers  on 
human  beings,  consider  how  you 
would  respond  to  any  of  the  following 
situations: 

Suppose  you  were  elderly  or  dis- 
abled, and  arrived  at  a  polling  site  only 
to  find  that  the  polls  have  been  set  up 
on  the  second  or  third  floor  of  a  buUd- 
Ing  that  ladts  elevator  access. 

Suppose  you  were  in  a  wheelchair, 
and  arrived  at  the  polls  only  to  find 
that  architectural  barriers  irtiysically 
barred  you  from  access  to  the  polling 
place  doors.  

Imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  lost 
your  hearing,  and  discovered  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  voting  booth  that  only 
oral— rather  than  written— directions 
were  provided. 

These  problems  arise  every  year,  m 
every  election.  And  they  have  the  pre- 
dictable impact— they  keep  people  who 
want  to  participate  away  from  the 

polls. 

The  barriers  these  Individuals  face 
are  not  legislatively  imposed— they  are 
the  darkness  of  blindness,  the  frustra- 
tion of  physical  paralysis,  and  the 
frailty  of  age.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  overcome 
these  barriers  and  offer  all  qualified 
voters  the  freedom  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote. 

It  will  overcome  the  distress  of  an  el- 
derly woman  who  waltes  on  election 
day  to  find  her  arthritis  so  painful  she 
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cannot  get  )ut  of  bed.  In  nuuiy  States, 
handicapped  individuals  must  have  a 
doctor's  verification  of  disability 
before  theji  can  file  an  absentee  ballot. 
Those  suffering  from  sporadic  illness 
can  only  h(  pe  for  a  flareup  when  they 
seek  absent  ee  status. 

It  will  ov  trcome  the  disappointment 
of  a  citizen,  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
who  arrive!  at  the  polls  on  election 
day  only  U.  find  that  there  is  no  way 
to  enter.  A  simple  flight  of  stairs  may 
be  the  onl  v  barrier  standing  in  the 
way.  but  it  effectively  means  that  his 
or  her  opin  on  will  not  be  heard. 

Most  imi  ortant,  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  we  offer  today  will  over- 
come the  f  lar  of  these  obstacles.  It  is 
the  fear  oi  inaccessibility  that  keeps 
untold  nun  bers  of  elderly  and  handi- 
capped citb  ens  away  from  the  polls. 

The  EquiJ  Access  to  Voting  Rights 
Act  removes  barriers  to  voter  partici- 
pation. Its  provisions  are  simple  and 
inexpensive ,  yet  offer  a  real  chance  for 
thousands  of  disabled,  handicapped, 
and  elderly  voters  to  participate  in  the 
electoral  pr^ess. 

Today  th  ire  is  no  legal  requirement 
that  FedertJ  election  polls  be  accessi- 
ble to  th'  I  handicapped.  This  bill 
would  requ  re  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secret4  ry  of  the  Department  of 
Health  an<  Hiunan  Services,  to  set 
minimum  i  tandards  for  registration 
and  voting  sites  used  in  national  elec- 
tions to  injure  that  physical  barriers 
associated  ^irith  these  facilities  do  not 
prevent  th>  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped from  voting.  Wherever  practi- 
cal, polling  and  registration  facilities 
will  be  loca  «d  in  buildings  with  either 
temporary  >r  permanent  ramp  access. 

Where  this  is  not  possible,  special 
procedures  such  as  curbside  voting 
may  be  instituted  to  insure  handi- 
capped acc«  Bs  to  the  voting  process. 

Registrat  on  and  voting  facilities 
must  also  te  accessible  to  the  elderly. 
A  voting  tooth  up  three  flights  of 
stairs  with  lo  elevator  denies  an  older 
American  ;he  opportunity  to  vote. 
This  legisl  ition  would  insure  that 
voting  and  registration  sites  are  locat- 
ed on  the  (round  floor  of  multistory 
buildings,  o  r  in  an  area  of  a  multistory 
building  act  essible  by  elevator. 

Other  pr(  visions  of  the  bill  include  a 
requirement,  that  voter  information 
notices,  alieady  required  by  Federal 
law.  be  printed  in  large  type  to  assist 
the  visually  impaired.  My  bill  would 
also  requin  that  in  Federal  elections, 
absentee  bt  llot  provisions  be  available 
not  only  tc  those  who  are  physically 
absent  from  the  jurisdiction  on  the 
date  of  ths  vote,  but  also  to  those 
whose  age  i  >r  physical  handicap  would 
be  likely  to  prevent  their  presence  at  a 
polling  plac  e. 

Access  tc  the  polls  should  not  be 
contingent  upon  two  strong  legs,  per- 
fect vision  I  Old  robust  physical  health. 
Elvery  menber  of  society  loses  when 


access    to    the    electoral    process    is 
abridged. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
endorsements  for  this  legislation  from 
so  many  major  organizations  repre- 
senting the  disabled  and  senior  citi- 
zens. In  working  on  this  bill  with 
members  of  these  organizations  I  have 
heard  story  after  story  about  individ- 
uals being  denied  the  right  to  vote  by 
everyday  barriers: 

Polling  booths  in  a  church  room  ac- 
cessible only  by  two  flights  of  stairs; 

Voting  machines  with  levers  too 
high  to  be  reached  from  a  wheelchair; 
and 

Ballots  and  registration  information 
printed  in  type  too  small  to  be  read  by 
the  visually  impaired. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  ex- 
amples I  could  share  with  you.  To 
most  of  us.  they  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  minor  inconvenience.  To  some 
Americans  they  are  the  difference  be- 
tween exercising  a  constitutional  right 
and  isolation  from  the  democratic 
process. 

We  have  fought  and  gained  the  legal 
right  to  suffrage  through  constitution- 
al amendment.  Let  us  back  up  this 
voting  right  with  the  means  to  make  it 
truly  possible  for  every  American  to 
exercise  his  or  h^r  right  to  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  endorsing  organizations  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recxjro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Orcanizatiohs     Endorsing     thx     Voting 

Rights  for  thx  Handicapped  and  Elderly 

Act 

1.  Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for 
the  Blind  of  America. 

2.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 

3.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

4.  American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Dis- 
abUities. 

5.  American  Council  of  the  Blind. 

6.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

7.  American  Speech  Language  and  Hear- 
ing Association. 

8.  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

9.  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

10.  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

11.  Disability  RighU  Center. 

12.  Disability  RighU  Education  and  De- 
fense Fund. 

13.  Independent  Living  Center  of  North- 
em  Virginia. 

14.  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

15.  Equal  Justice  Foundation. 

16.  Gallaudet  College. 

17.  Goodwill  Industries. 

18.  Handicaps  Unlimited  of  Virginia,  Inc. 

19.  Institute  for  Public  Representation. 

20.  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights. 

21.  League  of  Disabled  Voters. 

22.  League  of  Women  Voters. 

23.  Metropolitan  Washington  Gray  Pan- 
thers. 

24.  Montgomery  County  Association  of 
Children  and  Adults  with  Learning  Disabil- 
ities. 

25.  National  Association  of  Social  Worlc- 
ers. 


26.  National    Center    for    Handicapped 
Rights. 

27.  National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf. 

28.  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

29.  National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

30.  National   Network  of  Learning  Dis- 
abled Adults. 

31.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

32.  National   Society   for   Children   and 
Adults  with  Autism. 

33.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

34.  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Network. 

35.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations. 

36.  United  Church  of  Christ. 

37.  The  American  Bar  Association. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.   445.   A  biU   to  amend   title   11. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

OMNIBUS  BANKRTTFTCT  IMPROVKHKNTS  ACT  OP 
19a3 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  another  major  piece 
of  bankruptcy  reform  legislation,  the 
Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act  of 
1983.  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  imple- 
ment desperately  needed  changes  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978. 

The  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978 
was  the  first  major  revision  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United  States 
since  1938.  and  its  enactment  was  the 
culmination  of  an  effort  that  extended 
over  a  number  of  years.  The  new  code 
made  numerous  substantive  changes 
in  the  law  of  bankruptcy  and  in  the 
administration  of  debtor's  estates. 
Most  of  these  new  provisions  have 
worked  well  and  have  had  beneficial 
effects  upon  the  bankruptcy  system. 
However,  it  became  clear  soon  after 
the  new  code  went  into  effect  that  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  law  in  certain 
areas  upset  the  delicate  balance  of 
equity  between  debtors  and  creditors, 
particularly  with  respect  to  consumer 
credit  translations.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  thus  turned  its  attention 
in  early  1981  to  an  examination  of  the 
impact  of  the  new  law,  and  Senate  bill 
2000  in  the  97th  Congress  was  the 
result.  That  bill— which  was  titled 
"Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act  of 
1982"— was  the  end  product  of  the 
very  thorough  and  comprehensive 
review  of  the  strengths  and  weakness- 
es of  the  Reform  Act  which  was  con- 
ducted throughout  the  97th  Congress. 

Even  as  committee  work  upon  that 
important  piece  of  legislation  was  com- 
pleted, however,  we  in  Congress  began 
to  realize  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
1978  act  went  well  beyond  the  area  of 
consumer  debtor  bankruptcy  proce- 
dures. The  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  of  Northern  Pipeline  Co. 
against  Marathon  Pipeline  Co.  gave 
graphic  demonstration  to  that  fact.  In 
that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Congress  had  delegated  too  much 
Jurisdictional  authority  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  in  the  1978  act,  assign- 
ing the  article  I  bankruptcy  judges 
powers  which  have  traditionally  been 


reserved  for  the  article  III  district 
court  Judges.  In  addition,  defects  in 
the  provisions  of  the  code  governing 
corporate  reorganizations  and  business 
bankruptcies  were  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. Problems  with  grain  elevator 
bankruptcies,  repurchase  agreements, 
time-sharing  agreements,  and  shop- 
ping center  bankruptcies  have  also 
been  the  subject  of  past  work  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  today— as  we 
begin  a  new  Congress— there  is  a  sub- 
stantial menu  of  bankruptcy  reform 
issues  that  demand  attention. 

Because  of  the  serious  effects  the  de- 
fects in  the  present  code  are  having 
upon  the  efficiency  of  bankruptcy  ad- 
ministration, the  Judiciary  Committee 
held  an  early  hearing  on  January  24  of 
this  year  to  receive  testimony  on  legis- 
lative solutions  to  the  problems  that 
have  been  identified.  Those  hearings 
included  spokesmen  from  the  ranks  of 
business,  labor,  consiuner  law  interest 
groups.  Judges,  academicians,  and 
bankruptcy  practitioners.  In  response 
to  that  testimony,  this  legislation  has 
been  developed. 

POCUS  OP  LEGISLATION 

This  bill  Is  the  end  result  of  a  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  review  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  conducted  by  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
which  I  chair.  Discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  credit  industry,  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary,  legal  scholars, 
and  private  practitioners  .during  the 
97th  Congress  led  to  the  development 
of  a  package  of  technical  amendments 
which  passed  that  Congress  as  S.  863 
on  July  17,  1981.  In  addition,  testimo- 
ny was  presented  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  code  as  It  applies  to  con- 
sumer debtor  petitions  and  suggestions 
were  made  for  changes  that  would  re- 
store balance  to  debtor-creditor  rela- 
tionships. This  became  the  focus  of 
the  original  S.  2000.  which  was  drafted 
In  response  to  the  need  for  amend- 
ments to  various  provisions  of  the  code 
which  have  served  to  encourage  need- 
less filings,  inhibit  good  faith  creditors 
in  recovering  upon  legitimate  claims, 
and  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
courts. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  on  S.  2000, 
however,  we  on  the  committee  became 
aware  that  the  needed  reforms  went 
far  beyond  consumer  Issues.  Over  the 
past  2  years,  the  committee's  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  wide  variety  of 
Important  segments  of  our  society 
which  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
provisions  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
A  crisis  In  the  farm  economy  has  ex- 
posed the  need  for  measures  to  protect 
farmers  whose  crops  are  stored  in 
bankrupt  grain  elevators.  Failures  of 
major  securities  dealers  have  brought 
to  our  attention  the  existence,  and  Im- 
portance, or  repurchase  agreements, 
which  are  contracts  to  buy  and  sell 
fractional  interests  in  Government  se- 
curities. These  agreements  are  a  major 


tool  used  In  the  financing  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  they  must  be  protect- 
ed from  the  delays  Inherent  In  the 
bankruptcy  courts.  Other  problems  in 
the  areas  of  leasehold  management, 
time-sharing  agreements,  and  the 
bankruptcy  referee's  salary  and  ex- 
pense fund  have  come  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention.  On  all  of  these  issues, 
we  have  attempted  to  carefully  weigh 
the  need  for  special  protections  In 
bankruptcy  against  the  equally  impor- 
tant need  for  uniformity  In  the  law.  I 
believe  that  we  have  achieved  an  ac- 
ceptable balance  in  that  regard  in  the 
bill  I  send  to  the  desk  today. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the 
time  now  to  review  the  details  of  the 
Omnibus  Bankruptcy  Improvements 
Act  of  1983.  I  would  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  previous  statements  and 
committee  reports  which  were  Issued 
on  the  component  Items  of  legislation. 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Rbcoho  a  sum- 
mary of  the  legislative  Initiatives  con- 
tained In  this  bill,  and  I  ask  that  that 
summary  be  reprinted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks.  I  do  not  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  it  Is,  I  believe,  too  ex- 
tensive to  do  so.  However,  copies  of 
the  legislation  are  available  through 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts 
and  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  staff  per- 
sonnel In  that  office  for  copies  of  the 
legislation. 

I  will  be  working  diligently  for 
speedy  action  on  this  package  of  bank- 
ruptcy improvements,  both  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor.  I  believe  that  Its 
passage  early  In  this  Congress  Is  as  Im- 
portant for  the  future  security  of  the 
bankruptcy  system  In  this  Nation  as  is 
passage  of  the  companion  legislation  I 
have  offered  today  which  addresses 
the  problems  identified  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Northern  Pipeline 
decision. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President 


nipt,  and  would  ensure  that  leases  that 
have  expired  by  virtue  of  their  own  terms 
before  the  filing  of  a  bankruptcy  are  not  ar- 
tificially "revived"  by  the  bankruptcy  court. 
Passed  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  at  the  end 
of  the  September  session. 

4.  Danforth  Drunk  Drivers"  Bankruptcy 
Amendments:  S.  2159.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  a  debt  was  Incurred  as  the  result 
of  an  act  of  drunk  driving  is  not  discharge- 
able in  bankruptcy. 

5.  Referees  Salary  and  Expense  Fund:  The 
text  of  the  amendments  is  drawn  from  S. 
863.  passed  by  the  Senate  In  '81  and  by  the 
House  as  H.R.  4353  and  SI  16.  These  bills 
remedy  a  drafting  error  in  the  '78  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  which  was  intended  to  abolish 
the  referee's  salary  and  expense  fund.  Due 
to  an  error  in  the  effective  date  of  those 
provisions  of  the  '78  Act.  a  handful  of  debt- 
ors In  Chapter  7  and  11  bankruptcy  cases 
(about  five  cases)  are  still  required  to  make 
payments  to  the  non-existent  fund.  The 
money  presently  goes  to  the  Treasury.  Cor- 
recting this  error  will  mean  more  money  for 
the  esUte  in  those  cases. 

6.  Repurchase  Amendments:  Legislation 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  ap- 
proved by  Treasury  and  SEC.  which  would 
exempt  repurchase  agreements  from  the 
automatic  stay  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
Repurchase  agreements  are  contracts 
whereunder  a  financial  institution  with 
large  quantities  of  cash  on  hand  for  a  short 
term  period  agree  to  buy  securities  for  that 
period  on  condition  that  the  seller  buy  the 
securities  back  with  a  stated  discount  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period.  These  agreements 
are  used  by  the  Fed  extensively  to  finance 
the  debt.  If  a  bankruptcy  of  a  major  securi- 
ties dealer  holding  such  agreements  were  to 
occur,  under  present  law,  the  automatic  stay 
provisions  of  the  Code  would  cause  a 
"domino  effect"  failure  of  massive  propor- 
tions. 

7.  Timesharing  Agreements:  Legislation  to 
protect  holders  of  timesharing  agreements 
In  resort  properties  In  the  event  of  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  timesharing  contractor  who 
owns  the  property.  The  biU  provides  that 
those  holding  such  agreements  are  to  be 
granted  a  lien  against  the  estate  if  the  con- 
tract rights  are  terminated  In  bankruptcy. 

8.  Technical  Amendments:  S.  863.  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  '81  and  by  the  House  In  the 
96th  Congress.* 


SUMMARY  OP  BANKRtn'TCT  REFORM  ITEMS 


1.  Consumer  Bankruptcy  Amendmente:  S. 
2000.  verbatim.  Amendment  tightens  debtor 
repayment  requirements  In  both  Chapter  7 
and  Chapter  13  cases,  revises  provisions  of 
the  Code  which  Inhibit  good  faith  creditors 
from  recovering  on  claims,  and  eliminates 
unnecessary,  Inefficient  procedural  obsU- 
cles  which  cause  delay  In  bankruptcy  courts 
and  waste  Judicial  resources. 

2.  Grain  Elevator  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments: S.  3037.  1365.  Provide  procedures  for 
expedited  distribution  of  grain  stored  In 
bankruptcy  elevators,  to  ensure  that  farm- 
ers who  own  grain  stored  In  the  elevators 
and  farmers  who  have  sold  grain  to  a  bank- 
rupt elevator  operator  but  who  have  not  re- 
ceived payment  are  not  punished  financially 
by  delays  In  bankruptcy  court.  Non-contro- 
versial. The  measure  has  passed  the  Senate 
four  times  on  previous  occasions. 

3.  Leasehold  Management  Amendments: 
S.  2297,  the  Shopping  Center  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  bill.  These  amendments  would 
esUbllsh  a  tlmeteble  within  which  tnistees 
would  have  to  affirm  or  reject  leases  of 
space  In  a  shopping  center  held  by  a  bank- 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 
S.  446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  agricultural  com- 
modities received  under  a  payment  in 
kind  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

THE-PAYMENT-IN-KIND  TAX  EXEMPTION  ACT 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  and  asking  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Dole  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  financial  survival  of  America's  2.4 
million  farm  families.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  payment-ln-klnd 
program,  designed  to  enhance  farm 
income  by  reducing  price  depressing 
burdensome  stocks,  is  in  serious  jeop- 
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make  immediate  issuance  of  an  opin- 
ion that  will  reflect  the  traditional 
way  that  farmers  handle  their  finan- 
cial programs  and  their  taxes. 

The  closing  date  for  the  farmer  par- 
ticipation in  the  PIK  program  is 
March  11.  and  they  are  already  sign- 
ing up  for  it,  or  been  asked  to.  al- 
though once  this  issue  came  up,  the 
signup  in  my  State  practically  stopped 
overnight.  So  barely  1  month  from 
now,  on  March  11,  will  be  the  closing 
date.  This  Congress  must  act  immedi- 
ately to  send  a  clesLr  signal  to  U.S. 
farmers  that  their  Government  will 
not  unjustly  penalize  them  for  partici- 
pating in  this  extremely  important 
supply  control  program. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  meet  in  the 
very  near  future,  within  the  hour  in 
fact,  with  representatives  of  the  IRS, 
including  the  Commissioner,  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  as  to  how  the  farming 
community  in  the  feed  grain  areas  and 
the  com  crops  areas  normally  histori- 
cally handle  their  financial  planning 
and  their  feeding  program. 

It  is  my  expectation  at  that  time  and 
my  hope  that  the  agency  will  respond 
in  good  faith  and  with  good  sense  and 
will  help  to  dispel  the  feeling  that 
many  people  have  up  and  down  the 
highways  and  byways  of  this  country 
that  Government  indeed  has  a  faculty 
of  getting  and  fooling  around  and 
trying  to  fix  something  that  is  not 
broken. 

I  hope  that  this  will  be  settled  with 
dispatch  and  settled  correctly. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  a  bill  today  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Jepseh,  that  clarifies  the  tax  status  of 
farmers  when  they  participate  in  the 
payments-in-klnd  (PIK)  program  an- 
nounced by  President  Reagan  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  The  bill  would  require  that 
PIK  commodities  be  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  commodities  the  farmer 
produced  himself.  It  is  essential  that 
Congress  act  on  this  measure  before 
the  final  signup  date  for  this  program 
on  March  11, 1983. 

HfrORTARCX  OP  AH  KPPKTIVK  PIK  PROOIAII 

As  we  all  know,  our  farmers  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  So  pro- 
ductive. Mr.  President,  that  huge 
stocks  of  grain  and  cotton  have  accu- 
mulated. For  example,  on  October  1, 
1983.  the  United  States  is  expected  to 
carry  out  about  150  million  metric 
tons  of  grain— nearly  60  percent  of  the 
world  total  and  considerably  more 
grain  than  we  export  in  1  year.  With 
these  levels  of  stocks,  production  must 
be  substantially  reduced  before  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  can  expect  to  receive 
higher  prices  through  the  market- 
place. This  is  what  the  PIK  is  geared 
to  do  for  wheat,  com.  grain  sorghum, 
cotton,  and  rice,  and  the  farm  econo- 
my in  general. 

In  short,  the  PIK  program  allows 
farmers  to  reduce  their  acreage  by  an 
additional  10  to  30  percent  over  the 


previously  announced  acreage  reduc- 
tion and  paid  diversion  programs.  For 
farmers  who  agree  to  participate,  they 
get  compensated  in  commodities  from 
Government  stocks— and  not  cash. 
Thus,  the  PIK  program  wlU  reduce 
stocks  and  get  us  back  to  a  more  bal- 
anced supply  and  demand  situation.  I 
compliment  Secretary  Block  for  taking 
such  bold  and  innovative  action  for 
the  1983  crop  year  and  possibly  for  the 
1984  crop  year  as  well. 

THXFHOBLKII 

The  in-kind  payments  under  the 
PIK  program  will,  in  most  respects,  be 
a  partial  substitute  for  the  commod- 
ities that  would  have  been  produced 
on  the  diverted  land.  However,  under 
current  tax  law  the  payments  will 
likely  not  be  taxed  the  same  way  that 
actual  production  would  have  been. 
For  tax  purposes,  a  producer  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  normally  has 
income  from  his  production  when  the 
commodities  are  sold.  In  some  cases, 
the  sale  occurs  in  the  tax  year  in 
which  the  commodities  are  produced: 
in  other  cases,  it  occurs  a  year  or  more 
later.  In  contrast,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  may  decide  that  a  pay- 
ment in  kind  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  program  should  be  treat- 
ed as  income  as  soon  as  producers 
have  a  right  to  receive  it.  regardless  of 
when  the  commodities  are  actually 
sold  by  the  producer.  Thus,  in  some 
cases,  producers  will  owe  taxes  on  a 
payment  in  kind  even  though  there 
has  been  no  sale  of  commodities  and 
therefore  no  cash  income  to  pay  the 
taxes. 

Thus  relatively  unfavorable  tax 
treatment  of  payments  in  kind  is  not 
only  unfair  to  the  producer  but  could 
also  pose  a  serious  obstacle  to  produc- 
er participation  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  new  program. 

Our  biU  would  eliminate  this  obsta- 
cle by  providing  that  for  tax  purposes, 
payments  in  kind  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's program  will  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  actual  production 
by  the  producer.  It  would  not  permit 
producers  to  avoid  taxation  on  the 
PIK  commodities.  Rather,  it  would 
adjust  the  timing  of  the  tax  to  coin- 
cide with  the  point  when  the  producer 
has  income  from  the  disposition  of  it. 

It  is  urgent.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
move  quickly  so  farmers  know  that 
they  will  not  be  unfairly  taxed.  A 
quick  resolution  of  this  is  necessary 
for  it  could  significantly  impact  on 
participation,  and  March  11  is  the 
deadline.  And  we  need  as  much  partici- 
pation as  we  can  get  so  that  these 
stocks  can  be  reduced  and  the  recovery 
in  the  farm  economy  can  get  under- 
way.* 
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By  BAr.  HELMS: 
S.  447.  A  bill  to  modify  the  certifica- 
tion requirements  relating  to  El  Salva- 


dor contained  in  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

KL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions held  hearings  on  President  Rea- 
gan's certification  of  El  Salvador 
under  the  requirements  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981.  Senators  are 
well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict In  El  Salvador,  and  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  U.S.  aid  to  the  continuing 
ability  of  the  Government  of  that 
country  to  survive  the  savage  guerrilla 
attacks;  these  guerrillas  are  backed  by 
Castro's  Cuba  and  the  Sandinistas  In 
Nicaragua,  and  have  been  trying  to 
overthrow  the  various  governments  of 
El  Salvador  for  years. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  two 
certification  hearings— held  1  year  ago 
and  6  months  ago— many  Americans 
noticed  the  tendency  of  critics  of  the 
human  rights  performance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  to  omit  entire- 
ly any  reference  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  leftist  guerrillas,  which  are  nor- 
mally the  mainstay  of  terrorist  activi- 
ties in  that  country.  When  questioned 
about  such  a  one-sided  approach,  such 
groups  would  answer  that  the  certifi- 
cation legislation  mentioned  only 
human  rights  violations  committed  by 
the  security  forces  of  the  Government, 
not  the  leftist  guerrillas.  The  legisla- 
tion I  propose  today  addresses  that  im- 
balance, and  restores  an  even-handed- 
ness  to  our  consideration  of  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  the  certification  has 
become  a  convenient  instnmient  for  a 
review  of  our  Nation's  policies  in  El 
Salvador,  and  in  all  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. Yesterday  Assistant  Secretary 
Enders  and  Assistant  Secretary  Elliott 
Abrams  underscored  their  view  that 
the  certification  procedure  was  a 
useful  one.  Nonetheless,  they  agreed 
that  it  would  be  much  fairer  M  the  cer- 
tification process  included  an  analysis 
not  only  of  human  rights  violations  by 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  but  of 
the  violations  by  the  leftest  guerrilla 
forces.  The  legislation  I  propose  will 
establish  such  a  balance,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  many  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee— and  a 
surprising  number  of  the  public  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  us  yester- 
day—support this  concept.  I  hope  that 
it  will  gamer  bipartisan  support  that 
will  reflect  a  spirit  of  fairness  among 
all  parties  who  are  interested  in  the 
ongoing  discuEBion  of  n.S.  policy  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  also  addresses 
a  minor  aspect  of  the  language  of  the 
present  certification  language,  that 
concerning  the  reforms  in  El  Salvador. 
It  seems  that  many  members  of  the 
Salvadoran  private  sector  and  of  our 
own  U.S.  Government  agencies  are  not 


convinced  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  supports  private  sector 
institutions  as  the  basis  for  economic 
growth.  For  that  reason,  my  bill 
merely  adds  a  phrase  stating  explicitly 
the  desirability  of  private-sector,  free- 
market  structures  in  El  Salvador's  de- 
veloping economy. 

Both  these  provisions,  Mr.  President, 
will  assure  the  United  States  of  a 
better,  more  balanced,  and  ultimately 
more  successful  policy  in  El  Salvador.* 

By  Mr.  ABNOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Presslxr): 

S.  448.  A  bill  to  authorize  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

buxk  POURcm  iuuoatioh  projbct 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  reintroduced  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  without 
objection,  to  reauthorize  and  provide 
for  urgently  needed  rehabilitation 
work  on  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation 
project. 

Except  for  deleting  acreage  limita- 
tion provisions  Inconsistent  with  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1982,  which  was 
enacted  after  the  Senate  had  passed 
the  Belle  Fourche  reauthorization,  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  Is  in  the 
same  form  that  it  unanimously  passed 
the  Senate  last  year. 

Those  who  wish  further  Information 
on  this  measure  should  see  my  re- 
marks on  page  9193  of  the  May  10, 
1982,  CoKGRESSioHAL  RECORD  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  Addi- 
tional support  for  the  bill  may  be 
found  In  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  publications  97- 
41  and  97-67,  containing  transcripts  of 
the  committee's  field  and  Washington 
hearings  on  this  measure. 

I  am  Joined  in  cosponsorship  by  Sen- 
ator Prxssler  and  Congressman 
Daschle  on  the  House  side.  I  am  hope- 
ful Senate  passage  will  occur  again 
this  year  without  delay.  I  strongly 
urge  the  necessary  parallel  action  by 
the  House,  so  that  Senate  approval 
will  not  again  be  thwarted  as  it  was 
last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biD  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.448 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repretenlativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
general  plan  for  the  BeUe  Fourche  project. 
South  Dakota,  heretofore  authorized  for 
construction  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interi- 
or May  10,  1904,  pursuant  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1902  (32  SUt.  388),  is  modified  to 
include  construction,  betterment  of  works, 
water  conservation,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  development.  As 
so  modified,  the  general  plan  is  reauthor- 
ized under  the  designation  "Belle  Fourche 


unit"  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Iffissouri  Basin  pro- 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  execute  an 
amendatory  repayment  contract  with  the 
BeUe  Fourche  irrigation  district  covering  all 
lands  of  the  existing  BeUe  Fourche  project. 
This  contract  shall  replace  all  existing  con- 
tracts between  the  Belle  Fourche  irrigation 
district  and  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  period  of  repayment  of  the  con- 
struction and  rehabiUUtlon  and  betterment 
costs  allocated  to  irrigation  and  assigned  to 
be  repaid  by  the  irrigation  water  users  shall 
be  not  more  than  forty  years  from  and  in- 
cluding the  year  in  which  such  amendatory 
repaym«it  contract  is  executed. 

(c)  During  the  period  required  to  complete 
the  rehabilitation  and  betterment  program 
and  other  water  conservation  works,  the 
rates  of  charge  to  land  class  in  the  unit 
shall  continue  to  be  as  established  in  the 
November  29.  1949,  repayment  contract 
with  the  district,  as  subsequently  amended 
and  supplemented:  thereafter,  such  rates  of 
charge  and  asaenable  acreage  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amortization  capacity 
and  classification  of  unit  lands  as  then  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  All  miscellaneous  net  revenues 
of  the  Belle  Pourehe  unit  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  shall  be  applied 
against  irrigation  costs  not  assigned  to  be 
repaid  by  irrigation  water  users. 

(b)  Construction  and  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  costs  of  the  BeUe  Pourehe  unit 
aUocated  to  irrigation  and  not  assigned  to 
be  repaid  by  the  irrigation  water  users  nor 
returned  from  misceUaneous  net  revenues 
of  the  luiit  shall  be  returnable  from  net  rev- 
enues of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram within  fifty  years  from  and  including 
the  year  in  which  the  amendatory  contract 
authorized  by  this  Act  is  executed. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  provision  of  lands.  faciU- 
tles,  and  project  modifications  which  fur- 
nish recreation  and  fish  and  wUdllfe  bene- 
fits in  connection  with  the  Belle  Pourehe 
unit  shaU  be  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Water  Project  RecreaUon  Act  (79  SUt.  213), 
as  amended. 

(b)  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of 
computing  interest  during  construction  and 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital 
cost  aUocated  to  interest-bearing  features 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  construction  of  said  interest-bear- 
ing features  is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  marketable 
public  obUgations,  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  issue. 

Sac.  5.  Appropriations  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of 
the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Service 
ShaU  be  avaUable  for  crediU,  expenses, 
charges,  and  costs  provided  by  or  incurred 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
amend  existing  contracts  and  enter  into  ad- 
ditional contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
implement  and  facUiUte  any  future  agree- 
ment between  the  BeUe  Pourehe  Irrigation 
District  and  non-Pederal  entities  involving 
the  sale  of  Belle  Pourehe  project  water  for 
use  by  such  non-Pederal  interest  for  other 
than  Irrigation  purposes:  Provided,  That 
the  net  proceeds  from  such  transactions  be- 
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BEIXE  f4uRCHE  irrigation  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  PF  ESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today.  Seni  ,tor  Abdnor  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  authorize  the  re- 
habilitatioi  i  of  the  Belle  Pourche  irri- 
gation pDject  in  western  South 
Dakota.  TY  is  bill  is  the  same  as  S.  933, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1982.  but  «  hich  unfortunately  was  not 


the  House. 


The  Belli ;  Pourche  irrigation  project 
has  been  ir  operation  for  over  70  years 
and  has  he  Iped  to  stabilize  the  agricul- 
tural ecoi  omy  in  the  surrounding 
area.  The  project  was  originally  au- 
thorized uider  the  Pederal  Reclama- 


tion Act  ofl  1902  and  was  built  between 
1905  and  L914.  The  project  provides 
water  to  ir  rigate  about  57.000  acres  of 
land  whic4  is  operated  by  about  400 
farms. 

Since  th4  project  is  70  years  old  and 
has  never  >enefited  from  major  repair 
work,  a  g-eat  deal  of  water  is  lost 
through  s€  epage.  The  number  of  acres 
of  land  sei  ved  by  the  project  could  be 
increased  %  the  project  were  rehabili- 
Uted. 

Last  Jul^,  the  South  Dakota  Water 
Congress  'Newsletter  ran  a  very  in- 
formative irticle  on  the  Belle  Pourche 
irrigation  )roject  sind  its  benefits.  Por 
the  benef  t  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimou!  consent  that  the  article 
follow  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  quickly  on  this  legislation  once 
sigain  so  t^at  the  Belle  Poiut:he  irriga- 
tion proje<|t  can  be  rehabilitated. 

There  b<  ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ai  follows: 

Belle  F  ^urcre  Irrigation:  A  Livinc 
ScoHoicrrRic  Model! 

With  moie  than  a  70-year  track  record, 
the  Belle  Pourche  Irrg.  Project  in  western 
SJ>.,  is  a  Uv  ing  econometric  model. 

The  hay  and  grain  of  this  300-sq.-mUe 
project  helps  support  the  livestock  industry 


tive  spillover  effect  on  the  regional  economy 
is  undeniable. 

In  1906  the  USBR  started  the  work  which 
diverts  water  from  the  Belle  Pourche  River 
into  a  160.000  acre  foot  (13  sq.-mile)  reser- 
voir. The  BF  Irrg.  District  has  managed  it 
since  1949. 

Major  Interest  comes  now  because  of  the 
restoration  and  modernization  needed  to 
make  water  use  more  efficient.  S.  933 
(passed  the  Senate:  pending  in  the  Rouse) 
would  reauthorize  the  project  and  make 
over  930  million  in  federal  money  available. 

Some  372  farmers  are  involved  in  the 
S7.000-acre  project,  originally  constructed 
with  horse,  plow  and  dirt  sled. 

While  updated  figures  are  being  gathered 
it  is  known  that  in  those  instances  when 
water  is  short  in  the  project  area  that  live- 
stock feed  costs  zoom,  ranchers  cut  back 
breeding  stock,  and  the  area  economy  suf- 
fers. One  comparison  used  in  1961  when  low 
rainfall  and  little  run-off  limited  BP  irriga- 
tors to  3-{u:re-inches  versus  1964,  a  full  use 
year:  Harvest  of  oats  rose  from  11.000  to 
186,000  bushels  and  com  from  36,000  to 
254,000  bushels. 

Originally  conceived  as  an  undertaking  to 
provide  small  farms  and  a  livelihood  for  sev- 
eral hundred  people,  the  BP  project  has  de- 
veloped into  a  key  part  of  the  meat  produc- 
tion cycle  In  that  part  of  S.D.,  Wyo.,  and 
Mont.  Annual  crop  production  today  is 
valued  at  $11.3  million,  underpinning  a  huge 
livestock  industry  and  affecting  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  area  people. 

The  elementary  structures  of  the  project 
(the  dam.  main  canals  and  intakes  to  indi- 
vidual fields)  have  reached  the  lifespan  of 
their  usefulness.  Rehabbing  of  this  worth- 
while irrigation  endeavor  (only  12  miles 
wide  and  25  miles  long)  will  continue  its 
value  not  Just  to  the  fanners  but  to  mer- 
chants and  citizens  around  them. 

This  project's  desires  to  modernize  the 
system  is  an  endorsed  priority  of  the  S.D. 
Water  Congress.* 


of  a  10.000 


sq.-mile,  3-Btate  area.  The  posl- 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      Dantorth,      Mr. 

DURDTBERCZR.      Mr.      EAGLETON, 

Mr.    Percy,    Mr.    Jepsen,    Mr. 
Grasslet.    and    Mr.    Huddle- 

STON): 

S.  449.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  lock  on  the  Mississippi 
River  In  the  vicinity  of  Alton,  III.,  and 
Mo.,  and  to  provide  for  the  coordinat- 
ed use  and  enhancement  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  MANAGEKXNT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  "Upper 
Mississippi  River  Management  Act." 
Congressman  Steve  OtmsERSoN  of 
Wisconsin  is  introducing  a  similar  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  multi- 
purpose use  of  the  river  and  author- 
izes programs  for  navigation,  environ- 
ment, and  recreational  use  of  the 
river. 

A  major  part  of  this  bill  is  the  au- 
thorization of  a  second  chamber  at 
locks  and  dam  26.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant because  the  Mississippi  River  pro- 
vides a  vital  link  to  the  Midwest  com- 
mercial waterway  system.  In  1981  the 


upper  Mississippi  carried  30  million 
tons  of  cargo,  9  million  of  which  were 
Minnesota  farm  products  headed  over- 
seas. 

The  importance  of  this  waterway  to 
the  future  of  Minnesota's  agricultural 
exports  cannot  be  overstated.  Minne- 
sota's agricultural  exports,  based  on 
our  percentage  of  national  farm 
output,  jumped  18  percent  in  1981  for 
a  total  worth  of  over  $2  billion.  These 
export  dollars  are  special.  Every  one 
dollar's  worth  of  export  sales  brings  in 
$1.05  in  additional  economic  activity. 
This  "multiplier"  effect  means  the  ag- 
riculture support  industries  such  as 
transportation,  financing,  ware- 
housing and  agriculture  suppliers  cre- 
ated another  $2  billion  for  Miiuiesota's 
economy.  This  is  real  money,  and  our 
State  caimot  survive  without  It. 

Por  mldwestem  farmers,  the  river  is 
proving  to  be  one  of  the  only  stable 
methods  of  transporting  grain.  A  quick 
look  at  the  last  few  years  bears  this 
out: 

In  1979.  the  State  of  Minnesota  suf- 
fered a  trucker's  strike  that  crippled 
grain  transportation.  Later,  a  grain 
millers  strike  at  the  Port  of  Duluth/ 
Superior  further  paralyzed  grain  ship- 
ping. By  1981.  after  President  Carter's 
restricting  grain  embargo  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  steady  movement  of  grain  ap- 
peared to  be  an  antiquated  notion. 
Grain  prices  fell  so  low  that  Minneso- 
ta farmers  lost  $140  million  wheat  rev- 
enue alone. 

Today,  fanners  are  again  looking  at 
record  crops;  the  solution  must  be  to 
expand  our  export  markets.  To  handle 
this  needed  expansion,  we  must  also 
expand  the  ability  of  the  Mississippi 
to  move  the  grain;.  Locks  and  dam  26  is 
the  key. 

Locks  and  dam  26  is  part  of  the  over- 
all lock  and  dam  system  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Constructed  In  the  1930's. 
the  system  allows  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation by  assuring  an  even  river  depth. 
Locks  and  dam  26  is  located  in  Alton, 
m.,  a  strategic  position  only  15  miles 
south  of  the  confluence  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Illinois  Rivers.  Together,  the 
two  rivers  sent  70  tons  of  cargo 
through  locks  and  dam  26  in  1981.  Un- 
fortunately, the  practical  capacity  of 
No.  26  is  only  65  million  tons. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  trying  to 
correct  this  bottleneck  by  constructing 
a  1.200-foot  replacement  lock  2  miles 
south  of  the  existing  locks.  The  new 
lock  will  Immediately  Increase  the 
practical  capacity  to  85  million  tons, 
but  does  not  solve  the  long-term  prob- 
lem. Minnesota  farmers  are  shoulder- 
ing the  burden  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
excess  cost  when  traffic  is  held  up  by 
the  bottleneck,  because  trainsport  costs 
Ewe  determined  by  the  hour.  This 
means  money,  and  a  2-day  delay  is  not 
unusual. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  recognized 
the  need  for  new  locks  at  Alton.  111.,  in 


1969.  but  Congress  did  not  authorize 
construction  until  1978— and  then  only 
authorized  one  lock  instead  of  two. 
That  the  second  lock  must  be  Immedi- 
ately authorized  is  clear. 

First,  it  will  take  10  years  to  fund 
and  build  the  second  lock  and  naviga- 
tion projections  show  the  second  lock 
will  be  needed  by  the  early  1990's. 
Second,  substantial  cost  savings  will 
occur  if  the  second  lock  is  built  at  the 
same  time  the  first  is  being  construct- 
ed; and  third,  a  single  lock  system  will 
stop  all  traffic  if  the  one  lock  is  dam- 
aged. With  no  auxiliary  lock  no  river 
tows  would  move  until  repairs  are 
completed.  Locks  and  dam  26  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  barrier  to  foreign  trade 
until  the  second  lock  is  built. 

While  the  upper  Mississippi  River  is 
an  important  navigational  corridor,  it 
is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  only  inland 
river  in  the  United  States  which  is 
both  a  Pederal  conunercial  navigation 
project  and  a  major  national  wildlife 
refuge.  Because  of  that  it  has  unique 
demands  as  well. 

The  wildlife  refuge  spans  560  miles, 
from  Wabasha.  Minn.,  to  St.  Louis. 
Along  the  banks  of  this  refuge  are 
290.000  acres  of  wooded  islands, 
waters,  and  marshes  all  largely  un- 
touched. 

The  value  of  this  refuge  system 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Not  only  Is 
the  Mississippi  "fly way"  vital  to  75 
percent  of  the  Nation's  migrating  wa- 
terfowl, but  the  refuge  also  plays  host 
to  270  species  of  birds,  50  species  of 
mammals.  123  species  of  fish,  and  35 
species  of  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

Unfortimately.  the  backwater  areas 
which  are  the  invaluable  breeding 
areas,  are  slowly  being  destroyed  by 
sediment  deposits.  The  natural  process 
of  heavy  rains,  spring  nmoff.  and 
snow  melts  wash  sediment  from  fields 
into  streams  and  tributaries.  At  the 
same  time,  deteriorating  riverbanks 
create  more  sediment.  Eventually  the 
sediment  Is  deposited  on  the  Inside  of 
river  bends  and  the  backwater  areas. 
In  fact,  since  1939.  sediment  has 
changed  25  percent  of  the  open  back- 
water areas  to  marshland. 

We  carmot  allow  this  valuable  re- 
source to  continue  to  deteriorate  un- 
checked. That  is  why  this  bill  also  con- 
tains authorization  for  a  habitat  reha- 
bilitation and  enhancement  program. 
This  program  will  help  to  protect  and 
rehabilitate  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
habitats  that  may  be  lost  or  threat- 
ened because  of  the  continuing  dete- 
rioration of  the  river. 

A  program  of  recreational  projects  is 
also  authorized  as  suggested  In  the 
master  plan  mandated  by  Congress. 
An  assessment  of  the  economic  bene- 
fits generated  by  recreational  activi- 
ties In  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
system  Is  also  Included. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  closely  resem- 
bles the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 


Commission's  master  plan.  That  Com- 
mission was  created  by  Congress  In 
Public  Law  95-502  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  management 
of  the  river.  The  Commission  strug- 
gled to  develop  a  master  plan  that  bal- 
anced the  needs  of  environment,  navi- 
gation and  recreation.  The  result  was 
a  plan  that  did  not  completely  satisfy 
any  of  the  interests,  but  did  Indeed 
balance  those  Interests,  as  a  true  com- 
promise must  do. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Danforth  and  Congressman  Guiider- 
soN  to  draft  a  bill  that  met  the  same 
objective  of  the  Commission,  a  bal- 
anced approach  recognizing  the  multi- 
purpose use  of  the  river.  I  believe  we 
have  succeeded  In  accomplishing  that 
objective.  I  urge  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  these  programs 
and  give  this  bill  their  support  and 
timely  consideration.* 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleague  from  Mlimeso- 
ta.  Senator  Boschwitz,  in  sponsoring 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Manage- 
ment Act.  The  legislation  which  he  is 
Introducing  today  is  a  continuation  of 
efforts  I  began  in  the  97th  Congress  to 
expedite  authorization  of  a  second, 
600-foot  chamber  at  locks  and  dam  26 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Alton,  m. 

Mr.  President,  locks  and  dams  26 
and  27  are  linchpin  facilities  that  are 
of  crucial  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  entire  Midwest.  The  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River,  a  navigable  waterway 
stretching  north  to  Minneapolis,  and 
the  Illinois  River,  an  imlntemipted 
link  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  converge  just  15 
miles  north  of  Alton.  These  two  great 
arteries  of  Inland  water  transportation 
move  shipments  of  com.  soybeans, 
wheat,  coal,  petroleum  products, 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  and  a  variety  of 
manufactured  goods  Into  and  out  of 
America's  heartland.  Together,  locks 
and  dams  26  and  27  lock  through  more 
traffic  than  any  other  facility  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

Locks  and  dam  27  has  a  1,200-foot 
chamber  and  an  auxiliary  600-foot 
chamber  which  were  constructed  in 
1963.  Locks  and  dam  26,  however,  is 
over  40  years  old.  and  has  chambers 
only  600  and  300  feet  In  length.  Barges 
have  had  to  wait  In  line  as  long  as  5 
days  In  order  to  get  through.  These 
delays  only  result  In  wasteful  costs 
that  are  reflected  nationwide  In  In- 
creased consumer  prices  for  the  prod- 
uct and  products  of  the  Midwest. 

In  1978  Congress  began  to  address 
the  need  to  upgrade  the  facilities  at 
this  bottleneck  by  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  new  1.200-foot  chamber 
at  Alton.  However,  before  proceeding 
with  the  construction  of  an  auxiliary 
600-foot  chamber.  Identical  to  the 
structure  at  locks  and  dam  27.  Con- 
gress directed  that  a  full  study  of  both 
the  economic  and  envlrorunental  ef- 


fects of  a  second  lock  at  Alton  be  im- 
dertaken  by  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin  Commission.  That  study- 
entitled  a  "Comprehensive  Master 
Plan  for  the  Kfanagement  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  System"- has 
been  completed,  and  the  very  first  rec- 
onmiendation  of  the  rep>ort  Is  "that 
Congress  immediately  authorize  the 
engineering,  design,  and  construction 
of  a  second  chamber,  600  feet  to 
length,  at  locks  and  dam  26." 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  Con- 
gress follow  this  recommendation, 
that  It  act.  and  that  it  act  quickly. 
Construction  has  already  begim  on  the 
larger  chamber,  and  substantial  sav- 
ings could  be  obtatoed  by  Integrating 
construction  of  the  first.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that  If 
the  project  is  authorized  and  initial 
appropriations  are  made  by  October 
1983,  there  would  be  a  smooth  follow- 
on  to  present  work  that  would  save  up 
to  $25  million  in  new  startup  costs.  As 
for  the  overall  cost  of  the  project,  esti- 
mated at  $200  million,  let  me  just  say 
it  is  a  bargidn.  It  pales  In  comparison 
to  the  $875  million  authorized  for  re- 
placement of  the  main  lock  and  dam. 
and  the  Commission  estimates  that  it 
will  have  an  excess  of  benefits  to  costs 
rangmg  from  $6  million  to  $117  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
particularly  note  the  careful  balancing 
of  toterests  that  is  incorporated  to  this 
bill,  and  commend  Senator  Boschwitz 
for  his  conscientious  work  to  this 
regard.  The  Mississippi  River  is  not 
just  a  trafficway.  it  is  not  a  just  a 
recreation  area,  and  it  is  not  just  a 
wildlife  refuge.  It  Is  all  three.  The  leg- 
islation which  my  colleague  from  Mto- 
nesota  Is  totroducing  today  recognizes 
this  fact.  It  confers  congressional  ap- 
proval upon  the  master  plan,  and  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  implementation 
of  its  recommended  programs  on  habi- 
tat rehabilitation  and  enhancement, 
long-term  resource  monitoring,  com- 
puterized toventory  and  analysis,  and 
recreation. 

These  additional  programs,  however, 
are  completely  separate  and  disttoct 
from  the  authorization  for  the  second 
lock.  The  legislation  clearly  states  that 
the  costs  of  these  programs  shall  not 
be  attributable  to  navigation.  Further- 
more, the  funds  authorized  to  section 
8  and  9  of  the  bill  are  based  on  esti- 
mates from  the  master  plan.  These 
projects  are  subject  to  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  and  It  Is  expected  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other 
concerned  agencies  will  review  the 
project,  environmental  and  recreation- 
al recommendations  to  sections  8  and 
9,  assign  priorities  to  these  recommen- 
dations, and  develop  and  submit  to 
Congress  justification  for  each  project, 
including  a  careful  analysis  of  the  as- 
sociated costs  and  benefits. 
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Mr.  Presidmt.  the  auxiliary  lock  is 
needed,  the  Environmental  study  is  in. 
the  economic  are  right,  the  time  to 
act  is  now.« 


By  Mr. 


Srvi  N8, 


PRTOR  (for  himself.  BCr. 
Mr.  Hmn.  and  Mr. 

): 

biU   to  amend  tiUe   39. 
Code,  to  strengthen  the 
and  enforcement  powers 
Service  by  authorizing 
insp^tion  authority  and  by 
civil  penalties  for  viola- 
orders  under  section  3005  of 
rtaining  to  schemes  for 
m*ney  by  false  representa- 
lotteries),  and  for  other  pur- 
Committee  on  Oovem- 


OlshIi 
8.   450.   A 
United  Statek 
investigatory 
of  the  Pos^l 
certain 
providing  for 
tions  of 
such  title  ( 
obtaining 
tions  or 
poses;  to  th! 
mental  Af  f  ai  -s. 

MAUPBAUD 

•  Mr.  PRYC  R.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introduc  og  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  t  le  investigatory  and  en- 
forcement p>wer8  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  de  ding  with  the  problem  of 
mail  fraud. 

Consumer  raud  is  a  very  serious  and 
growing  prol  tlem  which  exists  in  the 
Nation  today.  It  is  a  problem  which 
has  existed  s  nee  the  beginning  days  of 
our  country  \  jid  probably  since  the  be- 
ginning of  c  villzation.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  a  proble  n  which  has  reached  epi- 
demic propirtions  in  recent  years. 
Many  of  th(  phony  business  and  in- 
vestment sc  leme  frauds  are  carried 
out  through  the  mails.  Although  stat- 
utory authoi  ity  exists  which  is  intend- 
ed to  protc  :t  the  American  public 
from  being  I  njured  by  false  represen- 
tation schem  es  which  utilize  the  mails, 
authority  wt  Ich  the  Postal  Service  has 
had  for  over  100  years,  this  authority 
needs  to  be  modernized  to  give  the 
Postal  Servi(  e  more  effective  tools  to 
combat  the  shrewder,  more  sophisti- 
cated con  aitists  who  prey  upon  the 
American  coi  isumer. 

Mail-order  shopping  is  a  very  legiti- 
mate and  n  tcessary  business  activity 
which  is  est  mated  to  be  a  $25  billion 
year  industr '.  While  the  vast  majority 
of  maU-ord<  r  firms  are  responsible 
businesses,  infortunately  many  un- 
scrupulous f  rms  also  exist.  Each  year 
the  Postal  I  ispection  Service  receives 
more  than  200,000  mail  fraud  com- 
plaints. Our  Nation's  consumers  now 
lose  milUons  of  dollars  annually  to  in- 
dividuals wta  D  are  now  able  to  circum- 
vent the  cui  rent  postal  fraud  statute 
and  who  pre  j  upon  the  sick,  the  poor, 
and  the  eldsrly.  Some  of  these  false 
representatii  »n  schemes  reportedly  re- 
ceive $30,00)  or  more  per  day.  New 
protections  are  urgently  needed  to 
help  end  the  numerous  abuses  which 


have     been 
fraudulent 
ph<my  gold 


worthless  wi  >iii-at-home  schemes,  use- 
less health  cam,  and  many  more 
frauds.  Hurdreds  of  cases  have  been 
documented 


documented.  Common 
ads  include  those  for 
coins,  bogus  land  deals. 


I  introduced  similar  legislation,  S. 
1407,  the  Mail-Order  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection Amendments  of  1982.  diuing 
the  97th  Congress.  The  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  19,  1982, 
after  careful  consideration  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Services,  Post  Office, 
and  General  Services.  A  field  hearing 
was  held  on  the  legislation  on  October 
13.  1981,  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  S.  1407 
was  coeponsored  by  28  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  including  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
which  held  an  August  4,  1981,  hearing 
on  frauds  against  the  elderly.  SimiUu- 
hearings  and  an  investigation  were 
also  conducted  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  under  its  distin- 
guished chairman.  Congressman 
Clauds  Pkppsr,  the  sponsor  of  similar 
House  legislation.  In  the  December 
1982  report  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  entitled 
"Business  and  Investment  Frauds  Per- 
petrated Against  The  Elderly:  A  Grow- 
ing Scandal,"  a  report  which  contains 
hundreds  of  examples  of  mail  fraud 
cases,  it  is  concluded  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  does  an  excellent  Job  of 
curbing  abuses,  but  that  their  author- 
ity and  resources  have  been  limited. 
The  report  further  suggests  the  need 
for  enactment  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  crack  down  on  such 
fraud. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Agtng  I  became  interested  in 
this  problem  because,  unfortunately, 
over  60  percent  of  the  victims  of  these 
frauds  are  elderly  citizens,  most  of 
whom  are  living  on  fixed  incomes  and 
literally  counting  their  pennies.  Many 
of  the  victims  have  lost  their  entire 
life  savings  and  are  provided  very  little 
recourse  for  recovery. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  has 
major  responsibility  for  preventing 
such  mail  fraud  and  false  representa- 
tion schemes.  Unfortunately,  their 
powers  of  investigation  are  limited  and 
in  need  of  immediate  improvement. 

In  order  to  investigate  these  cases  of 
fraud,  the  Postal  Service  must  send  a 
postal  money  order  for  the  suspected 
item  and  have  the  product  tested.  By 
the  time  the  Postal  Service  recognizes 
a  suspected  quack  offer,  orders  the 
product  and  submits  it  for  testing,  the 
companies  have  often  closed  down 
their  operation  or  moved  it  to  another 
State.  Even  if  the  company  is  still  in 
existence,  the  Postal  Service's  only  re- 
course imder  present  law  is  to  ask  for 
a  hearing  and  a  court  order  to  block 
incoming  mail  from  being  delivered  to 
the  address  advertised. 

This  legislation  would  correct  cur- 
rent law  in  the  following  ways.  The 
bill  would  allow  the  Postal  Service  to 
purchase    directly    from    advertisers 


samples  of  mail  order  products  sold 
under  potentially  false  advertising. 
This  enables  the  Postal  Service  to  im- 
mediately begin  its  investigation  into 
the  suspicious  product.  The  Postal 
Service  now  purchases  such  samples 
by  mail  and  the  advertiser  can  fore- 
stall proceedings  to  enforce  the  stat- 
ute by  delaying  shipment  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the 
Postal  Service,  after  a  full  adversarial 
hearing  before  an  administrative  law 
Judge,  may  issue  orders  to  require  per- 
sons to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging 
in  false  representation  schemes.  Cur- 
rently, the  Postal  Service  may  only 
issue  stop-mail  orders,  which  are  easily 
circtmivented  by  experienced  con  men, 
who  simply  move  to  a  new  address 
under  a  new  business  name. 

Mr.  President,  very  careful  steps 
have  been  taken  in  this  legislation  to 
assiu%  due  process  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  such  cease  and  desist 
orders.  Such  orders  may  be  issued  only 
after  fuU  adversarial  hearings  before 
an  administrative  law  Judge,  pursuant 
to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

The  biU  also  would  allow  the  U.S. 
district  courts  to  assess  civil  penalties 
of  up  to  $10,000  per  day  against  per- 
sons who  repeat  advertising  schemes 
after  an  administrative  law  judge  has 
determined,  following  an  on-the- 
record  hearing,  that  the  scheme  vio- 
lates the  statute.  The  actual  amount 
of  the  penalty  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  U.S.  district  court  after  consider- 
ation of  the  relevant  facts  of  each 
case. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  Postal 
Service  from  enforcing  the  statute 
against  advertisements  for  books  and 
publications  which  accurately  reflect 
the  contents  of  the  product. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  as  it 
has  been  refined  now  strikes  a  balance 
between  civil  liberties  and  the  need  to 
punish  the  shrewd  operators  who 
would  fleece  the  most  vulnerable 
members  of  our  society.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  measure.  It  wiU  close  certain  loop- 
holes in  current  law  and  it  will  give  to 
the  Postal  Service  needed  enforcement 
tools  to  protect  consumers  and  to  fight 
fraudulent  activities  through  the 
misuse  of  the  mail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  450 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mail  Order  Con- 
sumer Protection  Amendments  of  1983". 


CEASK-AND-DniST  OKOCES;  mRKOR  IMAGE 
DOCTRnrC  RST  PXntCHASC  AUTHORmr 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  3005<a)  of  title  39. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlkins  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
":  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  requires  the  person  or  his  representa- 
tive to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in 
any  such  scheme,  device,  lottery,  or  gift  en- 
terprise.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3005(d)  of 
such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "or  (3)  an  advertisement  promoting  the 
sale  of  a  book  or  other  publication,  or  a  so- 
liciUtion  to  purchase  or  a  purchase  order 
for  any  such  publication,  if  (A)  such  adver- 
tisement is  not  materially  false  or  mislead- 
ing in  its  description  of  the  publication,  and 
contains  no  material  misrepresenUtions  of 
fact.  (B)  the  advertisement  accurately  dis- 
closes the  source  of  any  statements  quoted 
or  derived  from  the  publication  and  any 
opinions  expressed  about  such  publication, 
and  (C)  neither  the  publication  nor  the  ad- 
vertisement Is  designed  to  promote  the  sale 
of  some  other  product  as  part  of  a  commer- 
cial scheme". 

(c)  Section  3005  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  In  conducting  an  investigation  to 
determine  if  a  person  is  engaged  In  any  of 
the  activities  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Postmaster  General  (or  any 
duly  authorized  agent  of  the  Postmaster 
General)  may  tender,  at  any  reasonable 
time  and  by  any  reasonable  means,  the  price 
advertised  or  otherwise  requested  for  any 
article  or  service  that  such  person  has  of- 
fered to  provide  through  the  mails. 

"(2)  A  failure  to  provide  the  article  or 
service  offered  after  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al or  his  agent  has  tendered  the  money  or 
property  in  the  manner  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  any  rea- 
sons for  such  failure,  may  be  considered  in  a 
proceeding  held  under  section  3007  of  this 
title  to  determine  if  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  violation  of  this  section  has 
occurred. 

"(3)  The  Postmaster  (General  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  any  individ- 
ual seeking  to  make  a  purchase  on  behalf  of 
the  Postal  Service  under  this  subsection 
from  any  person  shall— 

"(A)  identify  himself  as  an  employee  or 
authorized  agent  of  the  Postal  Service,  as 
the  case  may  be: 

"(B)  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  under 
investigation;  and 

"(C)  inform  such  person  that  the  failure 
to  complete  the  transaction  may  be  consid- 
ered in  a  proceeding  under  section  3007  of 
this  title  to  determine  probable  cause.  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

CIVn.  PDtALTIES;  SEMIAmTOAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  30  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"1 3012.  aril  penaltic* 

"(a)  Any  person- 

"(1)  who,  through  the  use  of  the  maU, 
evades  or  attempts  to  evade  the  effect  of  an 
order  issued  under  section  3005{aXl)  or 
3005(aK2)  of  this  title; 


"(2)  who  fails  to  comply  with  an  order 
issued  under  section  3005(aXS)  of  this  tiUe; 


or 

"(3)  who  (other  than  a  publisher  described 
by  section  3007(b)  of  this  tlUe)  has  actual 
knowledge  of  any  such  order,  is  in  privity 
with  any  person  described  by  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  engages  In  con- 
duct to  assist  any  such  person  to  evade,  at- 
tempt to  evade,  or  fall  to  comply  with  any 
such  order,  as  the  case  may  be,  through  the 
use  of  the  mall; 

shall  be  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a 
civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  for  each  day  that  such  person  en- 
gages in  conduct  described  by  paragraph  (1). 
(2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsection.  A  separate  pen- 
alty may  t>e  assessed  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  described  In 
each  such  paragraph. 

"(bXl)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  in- 
formation avaUable  to  It.  the  Postal  Service 
finds  that  any  person  has  engaged,  or  Is  en- 
gaging. In  conduct  described  by  paragraph 
(1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Postal 
Service  may  commence  a  civil  action  to  en- 
force the  clvU  penalties  established  by  such 
subsection.  Any  such  action  shall  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  district  in  which  such  conduct 
occurred  or  In  which  the  defendant  resides, 
transacts  business,  or  receives  mail. 

"(2)  If  the  dlsUict  court  determines  that  a 
person  tias  engaged,  or  is  engaging.  In  con- 
duct described  by  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  any  dvil  penalty  under  this 
section,  taking  into  account  the  nature,  dr- 
cimistances,  extent,  and  gravity  of  the  viola- 
tion or  violations  of  such  subsection,  and, 
with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  ability  to 
pay  the  penalty,  the  effect  of  the  penalty 
on  the  ability  of  the  violator  to  conduct 
lawful  business,  any  history  of  prior  viola- 
tions of  such  subsection,  the  degree  of  cul- 
pabUity,  and  such  other  matters  as  Justice 
may  require. 

"(c)  All  penalties  collected  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 
"SaOIS.  Semlannsal  reports  on  InTCttigattvc  ae- 
tiTiUet  of  the  Portal  Senrice 
"The  Postmaster  General  shall  submit 
semiannual  reports  to  the  Board  summariz- 
ing the  investigative  activlUes  of  the  Postal 
Service.  One  semiannual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  reporting  period  beginning 
on  October  1  and  ending  on  March  31.  and 
the  other  semiannual  report  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  reporting  period  beginning 
on  April  1  and  ending  on  Septonber  30. 
Each  such  report  shaU  be  submitted  within 
60  days  after  the  close  of  the  reporting 
period  Involved  and  shall  include  with  re- 
spect to  such  reporting  period— 

"(1)  a  summary  of  any  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted under  section  S005  of  this  title,  and 
the  resulU  of  those  and  of  any  other  such 
proceedings  decided,  setUed.  or  otherwise 
concluded  during  such  period: 

"(2)  the  number  of  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority described  In  section  3006(e)  of  this 
title  was  used: 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  for  tempo- 
rary restraining  orders  or  preliminary  in- 
junctions submitted  under  secUon  3007  of 
this  title  and.  of  those  appUcaUcKis.  the 
number  granted: 

"(4)  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  and 
obligations  Incurred  In  carrying  out  the  In- 
vestigative acUvlUes  of  the  Postal  Service; 
and 


"(5)  such  other  Information  relating  to 
the  Investigative  activities  of  the  Postal 
Senrice  as  the  Board  may  require. 
Upon  approval  of  a  report  submitted  under 
the  first  sentence  of  this  section,  the  Board 
shall   transmit  such   report   to   the   Coo- 


(b)  SecUon  3012  of  Utte  39.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) shall  apply  with  respect  to  conduct 
which  occurs  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  analysis  for  chapter  30  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  reliving  to  section  3011  the 
following  new  Items: 

"3012.  Civil  penalties. 

"3013r-6fmiannual  reports  on  Investigative 
acUvlties  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice.". 

CORSUim  BDUCATIOH  nUXOAM  OR  WHMliS 
nrVOLVIHG  FALSE  REPRRSSRTATIORS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Postmas- 
ter General  or  his  designee,  following  oon- 
sulUtlon  with  representatives  of  the  mail 
order  Industry,  shall  develop  and  carry  out  a 
program  designed  to  provide  consumer  edu- 
cation to  the  public  on  schemes  involving 
false  represenUtlons  through  use  of  the 
maii«,  Including  the  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation on  reoognidng  practices  commonly 
associated  with  such  schemes,  as  weU  as  ap- 
propriate measures  which  an  Individual  may 
take  upon  receiving  mail  matter  which  the 
Individual  believes  may  be  part  of  such  a 
scheme. 

(b)  A  summary  of  the  activities  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  Included  In 
each  annual  report  rendered  by  the  Post- 
master General  under  section  2402  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code.* 

MAILFRAXTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  under  imani- 
mous  consent  a  bill  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor)  to 
provide  a  modest  increase  in  authority 
for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  combat 
an  extremely  serious  national  problem 
of  fraud  initiated  by  false  advertise- 
ment and  carried  out  through  the  U.S. 
mail.  At  present,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  all  practical  purposes  is  power- 
less to  prevent  millions  of  Americans 
from  being  fraudulently  bilked  out  of 
their  hard-earned  income.  A  modified 
version  of  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  320  to  61.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  did  not  have  time  in  the 
closing  days  of  Congress  to  act  on  the 
amended  bill. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  Join  in  the 
reintroductlon  of  the  Mail  Order  Con- 
sumer Protection  Amendments  of 
1983.  These  amendments  are  badly 
needed 

Under  current  procedures,  when  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  suspects  that  a 
fraU(hilent  scheme  is  being  conducted 
through  the  U.S.  mails,  their  hands 
are  tied.  Presently,  the  Postal  Service 
may.  like  any  other  individual  or  orga- 
nizations, send  money  to  the  address 
on  the  advertisement  to  purchase  the 
object  in  question.  Once  in  receipt  of 
the  product,  the  Postal  Service  may 
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submit  it  fo;  testing  to  verify  the  ad- 
vertised dab  1. 

If  the  pro(  uct  is  found  to  be  misrep- 
resented in  the  advertisement,  the 
case  is  prese  ated  to  an  administrative 
law  Judge.  If  the  misrepresentation  is 
Judged  as  fntud.  the  case  is  then  taken 
to  the  D.S.  a  tomey  for  further  action. 
Unf ortuna  ely,  by  the  time  the 
Postal  Senii «  is  able  to  investigate  a 
suspected  fn  .udulent  offer  by  ordering 
the  product  uid  submitting  it  for  test- 
ing, and  thei  i  take  it  to  the  Justice  £>e- 
partment,  1  tie  company  has  often 
closed  down  the  operation,  or  moved 
to  another  {State,  or  simply  changed 
address.  Th<>  ability  to  prosecute  is 
made  much  more  difficult.  For  those 
Americans  uho  sent  in  money,  any 
effort  to  Tt  Eover  lost  funds  is  also 
made  more  c  If  f  ictilt. 

Even  if  th(  i  company  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, the  postal  Service's  only  re- 
course undet  present  law  is  to  simply 
ask  for  a  hei  iring  and  a  court  order  to 
block  incom;  tig  mail  from  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  a  Jdress  advertised. 

The  statute  under  which  the  USPS 
investigates  suspected  fraud  Is  over 
100  years  ol< .  The  Postal  Service  must 
build  a  corvincing  court  case  with 
almost  no  a;>ecial  investigative  tools. 
This  bill  will  correct  this  oversight. 

I  would  11  Le  to  point  out  that  this 
biU  has  pai  ticular  relevance  to  resi- 
dents of  my  State  of  Alaska.' Alaskans, 
and  those  vho  wish  to  move  there, 
have  been  p  irticularly  hard  hit  by  Job 
offer  schemes.  During  the  construc- 
tion of  th(  Alaska  pipeline,  many 
Americans  irere  led  to  believe  that 
thousands  o  high-paying  Jobs  were  in 
existence  siinply  for  the  taking.  Mil- 
lions were  s  >ent  for  information  that 
supposedly  vould  guarantee  the  pur- 
chaser of  tlis  information  such  Jobs. 
The  irony  is  that  the  information  sup- 
plied was  general  information  readily 
available  at  lo  charge  from  the  Alaska 
State  Depar  ment  of  Labor. 

Other  Am  iricans  traveled  to  Alaska 
expecting  tc  find  the  Jobs  promised  in 
advertiseme  Its  only  to  find  nothing 
available.  Tl  ley  were  left  almost  penni- 
less, without  funds  either  to  stay  in 
Alaska  or  le  ive. 

That  samt  situation,  unfortunately, 
has  risen  itt  ugly  head  again  because 
of  the  high  junemployment  rate  in  cer- 
tain section^  of  the  country.  For  exam- 
ple, hundreds  of  unemployed  individ- 
uals in  sou  hem  California  answered 
an  avertise  nent  which  offered  high 
paying  Jobs  in  Alaska.  Each  individual 
who  wrote  i  ti  was  accepted  and  was  in- 
structed to  send  $350  to  cover  ex- 
penses for  ixi  ocean  voyage  to  Alaska. 
After  sendii  ig  in  their  money,  these  in- 
dividuals gathered  at  the  designated 
dock  in  Lo|  Angeles  only  to  discover 
that  they  hkd  been  bilked  out  of  their 
savings  wh<  d  the  ship  to  take  them  to 
Alaska  neve  r  arrived. 

Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ins(  rt  at  the  end  of  my  com- 


ments, a  January  17  article  from  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  entitled 
"Ripping  Off  the  Jobless— The  Mean- 
est Thieves,"  which  details  this  and 
other  similar  fraudulent  Job  opportu- 
nity schemes  using  the  U.S.  mails  and 
false  advertisement.  Unfortunately, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  unable  to 
pursue  these  cases  in  a  timely  fashion 
because  of  the  deficiency  in  the  cur- 
rent law,  which  these  amendments  will 
help  to  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

RippiMG  Oft  thb  Joblkss— Trx  BCiahxst 
Tmikvks 

(By  Jeffery  L.  Sheler) 
(With  so  many  people  looking  for  work, 
con  artists  are  having  a  heyday  bilking  the 
unemployed.  All  too  often  they  get  away 
with  it.) 

The  worst  unemployment  in  decades  is 
creating  a  bull  market  for  bogus  Job-himt- 
ing  firms  and  other  scams  aimed  at  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work. 

In  city  after  city,  authorities  report  that 
vast  numbers  of  desperate  Job  seekers  are 
being  ripped  off  by  fly-by-night  "employ- 
ment services"  that  use  deception— and 
sometimes  outright  fraud— to  extract  fees  in 
advance.  Seldom  do  these  firms  deliver  what 
they  promise. 
Some  recent  examples- 
Hundreds  of  unemployed  Hispanics  in 
Southern  California  answered  an  ad  offer- 
ing high-paying  mechanic  jobs  in  Alaska. 
Each  was  "accepted"  and  Instructed  to  send 
in  $350  to  cover  ship  passage.  They  discov- 
ered the  fraud  only  when  they  gathered  at  a 
Los  Angeles  dock  to  board  a  ship  that  never 
arrived. 

Detroit-area  residents  who  attended  a 
meeting  advertised  In  a  newspaper  were 
promised  jobs  as  concert  producers  in 
return  for  a  $100  investment  In  a  new  pro- 
duction company.  Two  days  later,  after  col- 
lecting some  $3,000  from  would-be  Investors, 
the  promoters  fled. 

Enticed  by  prospects  of  adventure  and 
travel  to  exotic  lands,  scores  of  teenagers  in 
Buffalo  answered  an  ad  telling  of  jobs  over- 
seas and  aboard  cruise  ships.  For  $24.  the 
youths  were  simply  sent  a  listing  of  ships 
and  companies  gleaned  from  the  public  li- 
brary. 

Job  seekers  In  Pittsburgh,  responding  to 
an  ad  touting  Information  on  employment 
in  the  Southwest,  paid  $18  for  a  package 
that  contained  nothing  more  than  the  clas- 
sified-ad sections  of  Texas  newspapers. 

While  scams  such  as  these  have  been 
aroimd  for  years,  authorities  say  the  pro- 
longed recession  and  an  unemployment  rate 
approaching  11  percent  have  made  many 
more  people  susceptible. 

"People  are  easy  pickings  at  a  time  like 
this."  explains  Clair  VlUano,  director  of  the 
Denver  district  attorney's  office  of  con- 
sumer fraud.  "It's  not  a  time  when  someone 
is  going  to  ask  the  tough  questions." 

Better  Business  Bureau  officials  in  several 
cities  report  that  complaints  about  employ- 
ment-service abuses  have  Increased  dramati- 
cally in  recent  months.  In  Chicago,  such 
queries  are  coming  in  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
500  a  day.  and.  in  I>enver,  the  rate  has  In- 
creased by  nearly  30  percent  in  the  past 
three  months. 


sou  ELBGAlfT  DISGUISES 


Detecting  a  swindle  is  not  always  easy,  say 
authorities.  Bogus  agencies  frequently  ad- 
vertise in  reputable  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals and  use  fancy  addresses— which  often 
are  merely  drop  boxes  in  an  office  build- 
ing—and even  fancier  stationery. 

"Because  the  ads  run  in  respected  and  le- 
gitimate publications,  people  tend  to  believe 
they  are  legitimate  as  well."  notes  Ray 
Chavez,  a  U.S.  Postal  Service  inspector  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Before  they  will  help,  these  agencies  usu- 
ally require  an  advance  fee — anywhere  from 
$40  to  $100— and  a  signed  contract.  Buried 
in  the  fine  print  often  will  be  a  provision 
saying  the  agency  does  not  guarantee  the 
client  a  Job. 

Then,  say  authorities,  the  agency  may 
make  available  a  Job  list,  usually  composed 
of  openings  advertised  in  a  newspaper  or 
listed  at  a  government  Job  Service  center. 

Frequently,  the  targets  of  such  schemes 
arc- blue-collar  workers  or  those  who  have 
been  laid  of  for  long  periods.  Often,  these 
people  are  attracted  by  ads  listing  a  variety 
of  unskilled  jobs  that  supposedly  are  avail- 
able and  giving  a  telephone  number  to  call 
for  more  information. 

One  such  advertisement  in  a  Columbus, 
Ohio,  newspaper  offered  an  exclusive  job 
list  for  $60  and  even  guaranteed  a  refund  if 
a  job  wasn't  found  within  90  days.  But  the 
outfit  skipped  town  before  anyone  could  col- 
lect, and  authorities  discovered  that  the 
"exclusive  list"  had  been  taken  from  want 
ads  of  old  newspapers. 

A  similar  scheme  in  Oklahoma  drew 
dozens  of  complaints  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  Tulsa.  "They  lured  a  lot  of  people 
with  the  guarantee."  notes  Chet  Heath, 
bureau  president.  '"The  worst  of  it  is  that 
they  hit  people  who  could  least  afford  it— 
some  people  spent  their  last  dollar." 

Even  job  seekers  who  are  flat  broke  are 
accommodated  by  some  unsavory  agencies 
that  accept  merchandise— a  class  ring, 
stereo  speakers  and  the  like— in  place  of 
cash. 

A  New  Mexico  man  who  had  no  money 
was  told  to  leave  his  shoes  at  one  agency  as 
collateral  toward  a  job-finding  fee,  accord- 
ing to  authorities.  Later,  he  was  charged  an 
additional  storage  fee! 

There  are  other  deceptive  schemes  direct- 
ed at  the  jobless.  Among  the  most  common 
are  "Work  at  home"  plans  that  offer  big 
pay  for  jobs  such  as  stuffing  envelopes.  An 
ad  for  one  such  scheme  in  New  York  City 
offered  $1  for  each  envelope  stuffed.  To  get 
into  the  program,  which  listed  a  post-office 
box  as  its  only  address,  required  $25. 

"These  things  are  never  legitimate," 
warns  postal  inspector  Chavez.  'Businesses 
generally  do  not  use  people  to  stuff  enve- 
lopes these  days— it's  all  done  by  machine. 
When  you  answer  one  of  these  ads,  you  are 
about  to  be  ripped  off." 

A  more  elaborate— and  expensive— work- 
at-home  scheme  was  recently  halted  under 
court  order  in  Michigan.  Put  out  of  business 
in  that  state  was  an  Indianapolis  firm  sell- 
ing worm  farms  for  an  average  of  $3,500. 

The  company  had  advertised  potential 
income  of  $10,000  a  year  from  raising  worms 
for  laboratory  research,  strip  mining  and  or- 
ganic farming.  The  firm  even  promised  to 
buy  the  worms  if  customers  produced  an 
adequate  number— a  promise  the  company 
failed  to  keep,  according  to  Michigan  offi- 
cials. At  least  20  people  t>ought  the  kits, 
spending  from  $2,000  to  $7,000. 


"Some  unemployed  people  thought  they 
could  earn  money,"  explains  James  Karpen 
of  the  Michigan  Corporations  and  Securities 
Bureau.  'With  so  many  people  out  of  work 
today,  there's  a  lot  more  Interest  in  work-at- 
home  schemes. " 

1 3,000  Riporr 
Not  all  bogus  employment  offers  are  di- 
rected at  blue-collar  workers  and  the  un- 
skilled. Some  shady  operations  have  sur- 
faced in  the  high-priced  executive-search 
field. 

Colorado  officials  are  tracking  several 
firms  that  reportedly  lure  white-collar  cli- 
ents with  ads  implying  that  they  have 
access  to  a  -hidden"  job  market  for  high- 
paying  management  jobs.  In  return  for 
$3,000  and  a  signed  contract,  the  client  gets 
little  more  than  general  employment  coun- 
seling. 

•The  inference  is  that  they  will  get  you  a 
job.  but  they  don't  really  promise  that," 
says  John  J.  Pinnegan  of  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Employment.  "A  guy 
will  see  this  rosy  offer  and  get  sweet-talked. 
But  when  he  comes  back  and  looks  at  the 
contract,  all  it  promises  is  to  help  him  help 
himself." 

Some  sales  organizations,  while  otherwise 
legitmate.  use  high-pressure  tactics  and  de- 
ception to  snare  people  to  work  on  commis- 
sion. 

Joan  Watson,  a  fine-arts  teacher  in  New 
York  City,  recently  attended  a  presentation 
by  a  firm  looking  for  people  to  sell  burglar 
alarms.  'It  was  flabbergai^ing,"  she  asserts. 
•After  the  man  finished  with  the  figures,  it 
looked  like  I  could  earn  $30,000  a  month." 

First,  however,  she  had  to  fork  over  $100 
for  a  sales  kit.  which  she  was  reluctant  to 
do.  Now,  she  says,  a  woman  from  the  outfit 
calls  her  constantly,  claiming  that  she  has 
paid  Watson's  fee  for  her  and  demanding  a 
reimbursement. 

Authorities  in  many  states  are  trying  to 
crack  down  on  fraudulent  and  deceptive  em- 
ployment schemes— but  with  mixed  results. 
In  Indianapolis,  a  Chicago-area  man  re- 
cently pleaded  guilty  to  operating  an  em- 
ployment agency  without  a  license— a  mis- 
demeanor that  carries  a  $50  fine  and  a 
seven-day  jail  sentence.  Police  in  Georgia 
closed  down  a  job-referral  service  accused  of 
defrauding  its  clients.  Postal  Inspectors  in 
California  regularly  monitor  classified  ads 
and  often  respond  to  deceptive-sounding 
offers. 

Unless  a  scheme  involves  outright  fraud, 
law-enforcement  officials  in  some  states  say 
they  can  do  little  to  halt  abuses.  'There  is 
no  regulation  of  employment  agencies 
here,"  says  a  Better  Business  Bureau  offi- 
cial in  Florida.  "At  present,  anyone  could 
start  one  up." 

Several  states  do  have  laws  regulating  the 
industry.  Such  laws  typically  require  firms 
to  obtain  licenses  and  prohibit  them  from 
collecting  fees  in  advance.  Yet,  even  in  those 
states,  a  few  swindlers  manage  to  slip 
through  the  cracks. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  where  laws  re- 
quire licensing  of  employment  agencies  and 
prohibit  advance  fees,  authoritiesT.fsay  a 
number  of  questionable  operations  flourish 
by  calling  themselves  "employment  ^oiwisel- 
ors."  :         ' 

In  many  cases,  the  oDerators  of  these 
scams  use  liit-aiid-hin  tactics  that  make  it 
difficult  for iauth(Mities  to  4wprehend  them. 
-  j  -  ■►the  oraY  areas" 
Law-enfprcement  6fficlals  say  that'  some 
schemes,  ^hlle  abusive  and  mirieadtng.  are 
not  illegal^. 


"Parts  of  the  law  covering  employment 
services  are  unclear,  and  these  people  have 
found  the  gray  areas,"  says  Vlllano  of  the 
Denver  district  attorney's  office.  Adds 
Sandy  Brady,  head  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  New  Mexico:  'We  try  to  alert  the 
public,  but  the  people  we  reach  aren't  those 
who  would  fall  prey  to  these  agencies." 

The  unscrupulous  agencies  also  cause 
headaches  for  legitimate  employment  serv- 
ices. In  some  states,  these  firms  are  banding 
together  to  police  themselves.  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  often  publish  guidelines  for 
such  agencies  as  well  as  bulletins  advising 
would-be  clients  to  be  on  guard. 

Ultimately,  the  best  advice  to  someone 
considering  an  attractive  offer,  says  postal 
inspector  Chavez,  is  to  retain  some  healthy 
skepticism:  "If  it  sounds  too  good  to  be  true. 
it  probably  is." 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  am  pleased  today  to  join  with 
Senators  Stbvkhs.  Glkkm,  and  Pryoh 
as  a  prime  cosponsor  of  the  Mail 
Order  Consumer  Protection  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  This  bill,  which  will 
help  protect  the  Interests  of  all  con- 
sumers, has  special  significance  to  our 
Nation's  26  million  senior  citizens.  The 
measure  will  strengthen  the  investiga- 
tory and  enforcement  authorities  of 
the  Postal  Service  and  Improve  its  ef- 
forts to  combat  mail  fraud. 

For  some  time  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  extent  to  which  the 
elderly  are  victimized  by  fraud.  As 
early  as  1964  at  hearings  conducted  by 
the  committee,  it  was  learned  that  the 
elderly  are  frequent  targets  of  fraudu- 
lent medical,  land,  and  investment 
schemes.  In  1981.  at  a  committee  hear- 
ing I  conducted  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  we 
learned  that  the  majority  of  mail 
frauds  are  schemes  directed  against 
the  elderly.  While  most  mail  carried 
by  the  Postal  Service  consists  of  per- 
sonal correspondence  and  legitimate 
business  related  materials,  the  mails 
unf  ortimately  are  also  used  by  unscru- 
pulous con  artists,  charlatans,  and 
quacks  to  further  their  deceitful  ends. 
Testimony  received  by  the  committee 
suggests  that  mail  frauds  amoimt  to 
billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Most  recently,  at  my  direction,  the 
committee  has  conducted  a  massive 
national  survey  of  law  enforcement 
and  <x)nsumer  protection  specialist* /t<^ 
learn  more  about  fraud  and  the  elder- 
ly. While  the  final. and-  I  must  say. 
startling  results  Of  that  study  will  not 
l)e  released  for  several  weeks,  I  feel 
compelled  to  anhottnce  here  that  na- 
tionally, city  chiflls  of  police,  district 
attorneys.  State  attorneys  general, 
and  State  consumer  protection  officers 
agree  that  mail  fraud  is  1  of  the  10 
most  harmful  areas  of  fraud  against 
the  elderly. 

While  the  elderly  constitute  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulal>ion,  evidence  uncovered  by  our 
committee  indicates  that  the  elderly 
are  the  targets  in  nearly  60  percent  of 
aU   mail   fraud   cases.   The   financial 


harm  resulting  from  these  schemes 
can  range  from  as  little  as  the  loss  of  a 
dollar  to  the  loss  of  a  person's  entire 
life  savings.  Some  of  the  products  ped- 
dled by  mail-order  schemes  are  virtual- 
ly harmless;  others  such  as  an  injecta- 
ble compound  of  sea  kelp  that  sold  as 
a  miracle  cancer  cure  was  so  (wntami- 
nated  with  toxic  substances  that  to 
use  it  as  described  in  the  accompany- 
ing advertising  literature  would  have 
resulted  in  death.  Similarly,  while  the 
emotional  impact  of  these  frauds  upon 
their  victims  is  in  some  instances 
small,  in  others,  perhaps  the  majority 
of  cases  where  the  elderly  are  in- 
volved, the  impact  can  be  devastating 
and  a  significant  contributor  to  in- 
creased depression  and  debilitation. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector—the Inspector  General  of  the 
Postal  Service— is  manned  by  2,000  in- 
spectors who  work  to  combat  mail 
fraud  and  related  offenses.  Last  year 
its  inspectors  received  more  than 
200,000  complahits  of  maU  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  and  completed 
nearly  4,400  investigations.  One  thou- 
sand four  himdred  swindlers  were  con- 
victed of  mail  fraud. 

Under  current  law  when  the  depart- 
ment suspects  fraudulent  mail  prac- 
tices, it  must  send  a  money  order  to 
purchase  the  object.  Once  in  receipt  of 
the  product,  they  submit  it  for  testing 
to  verify  the  advertised  claims.  If  the 
product  is  foimd  to  be  misrepresented 
in  advertising,  the  case  is  presented  to 
an  administrative  law  Judge.  If  the 
misrepresentation  is  Juclged  as  fraud, 
it  is  taken  to  the  U.S.  attorney. 

By  the  time  the  Postal  Service  recog- 
nizes a  suspected  quack  offer,  orders 
the  product  and  submits  it  for  testing, 
the  companies  have  often  closed  down 
their  operation  or  moved  it  to  another 
State.  Even  if  the  company  is  still  in 
existence,  the  Postal  Service's  only  re- 
course under  present  law  is  to  ask  for 
a  hearing  and  a  court  order  to  block, 
incoming  mail  from  bfing  delivered  to' 
the  address  advert jised.  f  he  statute 
under  which  the  Scwylce  investigates 
this  frau4is  o^ger  100  years  old,  Th^e. 
inspectors  must   build  ,  a   conyind^t 
crininal  £9se  with  vktupily  none.~9t 
ttie  special  Investigative  tools  at  their 
dliHtosiU  availiable  t{0  other  Federal  In- 
spertors  General. 

Thks  iegislatioB  would  I^e<^loe  d«lay)$ 
in  Postal  Service  investigations  .of  yio- 
lations  of  the  false  repregentiation 
sUtute— 39  U.S.C.  3006— and  discour- 
age repeat  violations  of  the  statute.. 
The  bill  allows  the  Postal  Service  to 
purchase  directly  from  advertisers 
samples  of  mail  order  products  sold 
under  potentially  false  advertising  en- 
abling the  Postal  Service  to  immedi- 
ately begin  its  investigations  into  the 
suspicious  product.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Postal  Service,  after  a 
full  adversarial  hearing,  before  an  ad- 
ministrative   law    Judge,    may    issue 
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GLEirN. 

Jcin 

lEaU 
Ame  idments 


ask  that  the  other  Mem 
Senate  Join  with  us  in 
early    passage   of   this 
bill.* 

Mr.  President.  I  am 

my  colleagues  in  intro- 

Order  Consumer  Pro- 

of  1983.  This  bill 

he  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 

crack  down  on  mail 

.  which  are  perpetrated 

of  our  ciUzens.  particu- 

Ainericans. 

is  necessary  in  order 
the  enforcement  and  in- 
I  owers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
Inspector  General.  The 
ndustry,  estimated  to  be 
btUion  a  year,  offers  a  con- 
and  accosible  form  of 
many    consimiers.    Al- 
majority  of  mail  order 
ijegitimate  business  enter- 
fraudulent  omipanies  do 
,    nany  times  have  we  read 
advertisements  in  magarines 
.  promising  inexpensive 
vacation  condominiums, 
coins  costing  mere  pen- 
cures  for  foot  disorders, 
Jobs  overseas?  Many  ill, 
and   elderly  citizens  re- 
these    false    advertising 
honest  citizens  lose  mil- 
per  year  to  these  rlp- 
The  Chief  Postal  In- 
otfloe  receives  about  200,000 
per    year    alleging    mall 
of  the  present  lengthy 
process  and  limited  en- 
many  of  these  com- 


lowers. 


plaints  go  unchecked  or  fraudulent  or- 
ganizations are  dismantled  by  the  time 
the  Postal  Service  catches  up  with 
them. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
wiU  improve  the  ability  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  stop  consumer  fraud 
through  the  malls.  The  bill  has  the 
following  key  provisions  to  reduce  the 
current  delays  on  Postal  Service  inves- 
tigations and  to  discourage  repeat  vio- 
lations of  the  false  advertising  law: 

The  Postal  Service  would  be  allowed 
to  purchase  samples  of  mail  order 
products  sold  under  potentially  false 
advertising  directly  from  advertisers, 
enabling  the  Postal  Service  to  immedi- 
ately begin  its  investigation  into  the 
suspicious  product.  Under  present  law, 
the  Postal  Service  must  purchase 
products  through  the  mail  and  the 
company  may  delay  shlpmmt  of  the 
siispicious  product. 

The  bill  allows  the  Postal  Service, 
after  full  adversarial  hearings  before 
an  administrative  law  Judge,  to  issue 
orders  requiring  persons  to  stop  from 
engaging  in  false  advertising  schemes. 
Under  present  law.  the  Postal  Service 
can  only  stop  incoming  mall  from 
being  delivered  to  the  advertised  ad- 
dress. This  stop-maU  order  can  be  cir- 
cumvented by  fraudulent  companies 
simply  if  they  change  their  address. 

The  bill  allows  U.S.  district  courts  to 
issue  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000 
per  day  against  persons  who  continue 
to  advertise  products  after  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  has  determined, 
during  an  official  hearing,  that  the  ad- 
vertising violates  the  law. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  support 
this  legislation  and  work  for  its  speedy 
passage.  The  important  provisions  of 
this  legislation  will  protect  consimiers 
from  fraudxilent  mail  order  companies 
without  infringing  on  the  constitution- 
al rights  of  the  persons  involved.* 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Spcctkr): 

S.  451.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds 

for  a  food  distribution  and  emergency 

shelter  program:  to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations. 

HOULISS  nmOKNCT  POOD  Alts  SHXLTD 
FKOOmAM 

*  BCr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
axa.  Joined  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Sracm.  in  Introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  $50  million  for  an  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  program  for 
our  Nation's  homeless.  Both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tWes  approved  a  similar  program 
which  was  included  in  the  continuing 
resolution  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, regretubly  only  to  be  dropped  by 
the  conference  committee. 

Our  economic  situation  has  not 
changed  in  these  last  few  weeks  since 
our  previous  passage  of  this  needed 
emergency  program.  In  fact,  with  the 
onset  of  brutal  winter  conditions  and 
continuing  unemplojrment,  this  emer- 


gency program  is  needed  now  more 
than  ever.  Across  our  country  we  see 
people  without  resources  available  to 
them  other  than  emergency  shelters 
and  soup  kitchens,  and  in  some  cases 
nothing  more  than  heating  grates  and 
cars  for  warmth  and  shelter. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  more 
than  5  million  people  who  are  drawing 
unemployment,  which  is  an  increase  of 
75  percent  over  a  year  ago.  Another  2 
million  people  have  exhausted  all  enti- 
tlement to  benefits  over  the  past  year. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  people  who 
live  below  the  poverty  line  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  2  years.  And 
because  the  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  lack  the  resources  to  meet 
growing  demands  for  emergency  serv- 
ices, people  have  had  to  turn  to  the 
streets  and  abandoned  buildings. 

Although  exact  numbers  are  impos- 
sible to  compile,  experts  have  estimat- 
ed that  there  are  between  250,000  and 
1  million  homeless  in  the  United 
States  today,  which  is  1V4  to  2  times  as 
many  people  on  the  streets  as  there 
were  a  year  ago.  There  has  thus  been 
an  explosion  of  homeless  people,  with 
the  population  no  longer  restricted  to 
so-called  street  people.  Those  now 
needing  assistance  include  the  elderly, 
the  indigent,  battered  women,  run- 
aways, those  affected  by  recent  weath- 
er catastrophes,  and  the  new  poor. 
The  new  poor  are  those  who  now  find 
themselves  unemployed  for  the  first 
time,  imable  to  retain  their  homes, 
and  victims  of  cutbacks  in  Federal  and 
State  assistance. 

The  increased  numbers  of  citizens 
seeking  emergency  food  and  shelter 
can  be  traced  to  many  reasons: 

Not  enough  Jobs.  It  is  estimated  that 
we  have  a  record  number  of  unem- 
ployed, 12  million  people— which  in- 
cludes those  no  longer  receiving  bene- 
fits. 

Urban  renewal  projects  which  have 
displaced  many  families. 

Reduced  Federal  benefits  in  social 
services  such  as  medicare,  social  secu- 
rity disability,  and  nutrition  programs. 
High  heating  costs. 
Difficulty  of  communities  to  provide 
adequate  shelter  for  the  increased 
numbers  of  needy. 

We  often  find  a  catch-22  factor  at 
work.  The  unemployed  cannot  find 
jobs;  and  the  welfare  laws  do  not 
permit  able-bodied  people  to  receive 
assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
disabled  people  cannot  hold  a  job,  and 
yet  have  their  benefits  terminated 
also.  More  than  158.000  persons  have 
been  taken  off  disability  rolls  in  a 
stepped-up  review  process  that  began 
over  a  year  ago.  The  problems,  Mr. 
President,  simply  feed  on  each  other 
A  lack  of  funds  going  to  emergency 
services,  a  lack  of  jobs,  and  a  tragic  in- 
sufficiency of  public  housing. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  by  the 
dedication   of   the   professionals   and 


volunteers  who  valiantly  work  in  agen- 
cies providing  relief  and  assistance. 
They  have  performed  invaluable  serv- 
ices on  extremely  limited  budgets  and 
with  decreasing  resources. 

But  they  cannot  continue  to  carry 
out  this  burden  on  the  meager  funds 
now  provided  them.  This  proposal 
would  appropriate  $50  million  to  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  then  distribute  this 
amount  to  the  United  Way  of  Amer- 
ica. This  distribution  would  take  place 
within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  United  Way,  a 
special  board  would  be  made  up  of 
members  from  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Council  of  Churches,  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  and 
others. 

The  $50  million  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  existing  public  or  pri- 
vate resources.  If  the  voluntary  orga- 
nizations providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  should  find  It  necessary  In 
some  circumstances  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  the  needy  persons  to  enable 
them  to  secure  food  or  shelter,  there 
should  not  be  any  reduction  in  State, 
Federal,  or  local  assistance  programs 
to  these  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  have  a 
crisis  situation  in  our  Nation  and  we 
cannot  turn  our  baclcs  on  those  who 
are  In  desperate  need.  These  funds  are 
to  help  those  who  are  without  food 
and  homes,  those  who  have  no  other 
place  to  turn.  We  must  not  fall  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  our  fellow  men  and 
women.  George  Bernard  Shaw  said: 

The  worst  sin  toward  our  fellow  creatures 
is  not  to  hate  them,  but  to  be  indifferent  to 
them.  That  is  the  essence  of  inhumanity. 

Let  us  not  be  indifferent  to  those 
who  so  desperately  need  our  assistance 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  both  Houses  of 
Congress  will  act  expeditiously  to  put 
this  program  Into  effect.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill 
follow  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  451 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  $50,000,000  to 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  carry  out  an  emergency  food  and 
shelter  program.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  shall  award  a  grant 
for  $50,000,000  within  thirty  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act  to  the  United  Way  of 
America  for  the  purpose  of  providing  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  to  needy  individuals 
through  private  voluntary  organizations. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  United  Way  of  America 
shall  constitute  a  special  board  for  the  pur- 


pose of  determining  how  the  program  funds 
are  to  be  distributed.  The  special  board 
shall  consist  of  seven  members.  The  United 
Way  of  America,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
CouncU  of  Churches,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities,  and  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations,  Inc.  shall  each  desig- 
nate a  representative  to  sit  on  the  board. 
The  United  Way  of  America  shall  name  two 
other  private  voluntary  organizations  which 
shall  also  designate  representatives  to  sit  on 
the  board.  Eligible  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations should  be  nonprofit,  have  a  volun- 
tary board,  have  an  accounting  system,  and 
practice  nondiacrimination. 

(d>  Participation  in  the  program  should  be 
based  upon  a  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tion's ability  to  deliver  emergency  food  and 
shelter  to  needy  individuals  and  such  other 
factors  as  are  determined  by  the  special 
board. 

(e)  Administrative  costs  shaU  be  limited  to 
2  per  centum  of  the  total  appropriation. 

(f)  As  authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the 
Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  process  and  distribute  surplus 
food  owned  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  the  food  distribution  and 
emergency  shelter  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

(g)  As  soon  after  distribution  of  the  fimds 
as  is  practicable,  the  special  board  stiall 
issue  a  report  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  accounting  for  the 
funds  and  assessing  national  emergency 
food  and  shelter  needs.  The  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  shall  transmit 
the  report  and  the  Agency's  comments  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate 
within  90  days  of  receipt  of  the  report.* 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia.  I  chaired  hearings  on  street 
people  and  homelessness  on  January 
24,  1983. 

The  heartrending  stories  which 
came  out  of  that  hearing  have  led  me 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  today. 

The  issue  of  homelessness  is  a  multi- 
faceted  subject  and  the  homeless  a  di- 
verse group.  The  circumstances  which 
cause  personal  support  systems  to  im- 
ravel  are  niunerous.  Prominent  among 
them  are  the  Increasing  lack  of  low- 
cost  housing,  displacement,  unemploy- 
ment, reduction  in  social  service 
spending,  and  the  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  mental  health  patients  without 
proper  followup  care  and  community 
support  systems. 

While  I  Intend  to  continue  studying 
the  causes  in  depth  and  hope  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusions  which  help  to 
solve  the  problem  on  a  long-term 
basis,  the  emergency  help  is  needed 
now.  Six  people  have  already  died  this 
year  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And 
believe  me,  this  is  not  a  problem  par- 
ticular to  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  homeless  people 
are  appearing  all  over  the  Nation. 

The   homeless   are   not   just   those 

'bag  ladles"  and  "grate  men"  we  see 
who  may  have  a  mental  disorder  or 
those  who  prefer  to  live  on  the  streets 
because  they  cannot  deal  with  a  struc- 


tured life.  They  are  the  new  unem- 
ployed. In  addition,  there  is  another 
dimension  of  homelessness  of  which 
many  of  us  are  unaware.  That  is  the 
problem  of  homeless  families.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  housing,  these  families 
are  separated  from  each  other  with 
children  being  placed  in  homes  of 
friends,  or  neighbors,  or  in  foster  care. 
Then  the  parents  must  separate  from 
each  other  to  find  what  shelter  is 
available  to  them. 

We  all  know  that  the  economy  is 
hurting  now  and  we  are  struggling  to 
rectify  the  problems.  And  while  it  is 
Important  to  keep  the  deficit  down.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  drive  down  Con- 
stitution Avenue  on  my  way  to  and 
from  work  and  see  people  who  are  suf- 
fering and  not  try  to  assist  them  in 
some  way.  Is  it  not  enough  that  these 
people  are  suffering  from  loss  of  pride 
and  dignity?  Is  it  not  our  responsibil- 
ity to  help  those  who  are  himgry  and 
cold  and  without  shelter?  I  submit  to 
you  it  is,  and  I  promise  to  seek  long- 
term  solutions. 

This  bill  appropriating  $50  million  is 
an  assistance  to  those  organizations  al- 
ready coping  with  the  growing  num- 
bers of  homeless.  I  urge  you  to  join 
Senator  Prtor  and  me  in  passing  this 
legislation. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MoTHiHAH.  Mr.  Smpsoif. 
and  Mr.  Ramdolph): 

S.  452.  A  bill  to  establish  public 
buildings  policies  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  establish  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service  in  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

PCTUC  BunomcB  act  op  i ass 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1983.  This  legislation 
is  substantially  the  same  bUI  as  S.  533 
in  the  97th  Congress  and  S.  2080  In 
the  96th  Congress.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  this  measure— like  both  of  Its 
predecessors— is  a  bipartisan  effort 
and  particularly  a  product  of  partner- 
ship with  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York.  Senator  Moy- 
ifiHAH  shares  with  me  the  authorship 
of  this  legislation.  The  Record  should 
also  reflect  the  significant  contribu- 
tions and  steadfast  support  of  Sena- 
tors Alaii  Simpson  and  Jewwings  Ran- 
dolph, through  all  our  efforts  to  enact 
public  buildings  reform  legislation.  It 
has  now  been  4  years  since  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Imposed  a  moratorium  on  none- 
mergency-prospectus  approvals  and 
began  deliberations  that  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  first  S.  2080  and  subse- 
quently S.  533. 

I  joined  with  Senator  Moynihan  to 
introduce  S.  2080  on  December  5, 1979. 
That  bill— cosponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
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ment  and  Public  Works— was  unani- 
mously repo  rted  from  committee  on 
May  15.  198  >  (Report  No.  96-771).  It 
passed  the  S  ;nate  by  a  vote  of  71  to  8 
on  June  20  1980.  Regrettably,  the 
Senate  conf  e  rees  were  unable  to  reach 
an  acceptab  e  compromise  with  the 
House  prior  to  adjournment  of  the 
96th  Congrei  s,  in  spite  of  concerted  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  97t  i  Congress,  we  continued 
to  pursue  oi  r  efforts  to  enact  legisla- 
tion in  ordei  to  provide  a  rational  na- 
tional buildl  igs  policy  within  a  statu- 
tory f ramewi  >rk  and  to  provide  attend- 
ant authorisation  procedures  similar 
to  those  enj<  yed  by  most  other  Feder- 
al programs  Early  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Senattr  Moyhihah  joined  with 
me  to  intnx  uce  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1980  <  n  February  24.  1981.  That 
bill.  S.  533,  was  also  unanimously  re- 
ported from  committee  on  April  30,. 
1981  (Repor  No.  97-48),  and  it  passed 
the  Senate  t  y  a  vote  of  93-0  on  May  6, 
1981.  The  H  »use  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation  held  nu- 
merous hear  ings  on  S.  533  and  related 
measures,  bi  it  it  reported  no  compan- 
ion bill. 

The  majoi  unresolved  issue  between 
the  Senate  i  md  the  House  at  the  end 
of  both  the  96th  and  97th  Congress 
was,  I  believ  b,  related  to  congressional 
authorization  procedures.  The  Senate 
insisted  upoh  an  annual  omnibus  au- 
thorizaton  hill  for  the  entire  public 
buildings  pr  »gram.  similar  to  the  prac- 
Uce  with  rejard  to  the  military  con- 
struction program.  The  House  was 
committed  tb  retaining  the  committee- 
approval-of-  >rospectiises  procedure. 
The  Senate  also  insisted  that  compre- 
hensive overhaul  of  the  "organic" 
act— the  Pul  >lic  Building  Act  of  1959— 
is  needed  ai  d  that  patchwork  amend- 
ments of  th]  ,t  act  are  insufficient. 

The  Senate  contends  that  current 
practices  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministratior  and  the  attendant  au- 
thorization irocedures  in  the  Congress 
do  not  refli  ct  or  encourage  rational, 
farsighted  p  lanning  that  should  be  the 
cornerstone  of  a  successful  public 
bulldtaigs  pogram.  Project-by-project 
approval  p  ocedures  defy  establish- 
ment of  pr  orities  and  prohibit  judi- 
cious analy:  is  of  alternative  approach- 
es to  mee  ting  program  objectives. 
Presently,  t  le  committees  do  not  deal 
with  any  a  [gregate  svans  and  there- 
fore have  n( » way  to  alter  program  em- 
phasis. Proi  pectuses  arrive  unpredict- 
ably and  art  approved  piecemeal.  The 
committees  ido  not  review  nor  can  they 
alter  budgei  priorities. 

Because  i  irospectuses  are  only  sub- 
mitted for  1  lajor  projects,  the  commit- 
tees do  not  review  or  approve  half  of 
the  repair  budget,  90  percent  of  the 
leasing  buc  ;et,  any  of  the  over  $600 
million  per  year  operations  budget- 
cleaning,  painting,  and  so  forth— in 
which  ther  i  have  been  abuses,  or  any 
of   the   adi  oinistrative   budget.    Only 
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through  an  authorization  that  encom- 
passes the  entire  public  buildings 
budget  can  congressional  oversight 
and  control  of  all  aspects  of  the  build- 
ings program  be  effectively  under- 
stood or  altered. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  endeavor  to 
reach  an  accord  with  the  House  on  the 
issue  of  congressional  authorization 
procedures,  last  year  we  held  informal 
discussions  with  some  interested  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  was  encouraged 
by  our  dialog  and  transmitted  draft 
language  to  meet  the  concerns  of  the 
House.  I  believe  that  language  is  a 
workable  solution  to  the  problems  of 
both  sides,  or  at  least  it  provides  a 
basis  for  the  continuation  of  our  con- 
structive dialog.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  on  this  sticky  issue  can  be 
resolved  this  year  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  sides  if  we  keep  talking  and 
working.  I  am  genuinely  committed  to 
this  endeavor  and  I  strongly  hope  our 
constructive  negotiations  will  proceed. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be,  I  believe, 
very  unfortunate  because  there  are 
many,  many  worthwhile  provisions 
upon  which  we  already  agree. 

We  have  changed  title  VIII  of  this 
bill  to  incorporate  the  compromise 
draft  language  that  I  proposed  last 
year.  A  new  section  803  would  require 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Commxittees  to  report  a  public 
buildings  authorization  bill  by  lifay  15 
of  each  year,  the  deadline  imposed  by 
the  Budget  Act  for  reporting  authori- 
zation bills.  This  annual  bill  would 
specify  the  total  dollar  authorization 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of 
GSA  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1  of  the  same  year  and  dollar 
authorizations  for  the  major  sulx^te- 
gories  in  the  Public  Buildings  Service 
budget.  The  Public  Buildings  Service 
currently  uses  the  following  subcate- 
gories: Construction  and  acquisition, 
repair  and  alteration,  purchase  con- 
tract payments,  rental  of  space,  real 
property  operations,  and  program  di- 
rection. 

The  bill  reported  by  Senate  Public 
Works  would  contain  line-item  author- 
izations for  major  projects;  the  bill  re- 
ported by  House  Public  Works  need 
not  include  line-item  authorizations, 
although  the  bill  could  include  them. 

Section  803  would  enable  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  to  authorize 
major  projects  on  behalf  of  the  House 
by  committee  resolution,  as  presently 
done,  without  listing  any  projects  in 
the  authorization  bill  reported  to  the 
House  floor.  Those  projects  either  ap- 
proved by  House  committee  resolution 
or  included  as  line-item  authorizations 
in  the  annual  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  be  germane  in  conference.  The 
conference  report  would  contain  line- 
item  projects,  but  of  course,  confer- 
ence reports  are  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment on  the  floor. 


Major  projects  are  defined— by  revis- 
ing section  112  of  S.  533— as  construc- 
tion and  purchase  projects  involving 
buildings  of  10,000  square  feet  or 
more,  about  $1  million  at  current 
prices,  and  repair  and  alteration 
projects  of  $1  million  or  more. 

Finally,  the  only  other  major  change 
in  this  bill  from  S.  533  is  in  section 
702.  The  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worlts  has  been  concerned 
for  years  about  the  trend  of  housing 
more  and  more  Federal  employees  in 
leased  space  as  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment-owned space.  For  instance,  in  the 
decade  from  1969  to  1979  total  Federal 
space  needs  increased  10  percent,  but 
Government-owned  space  decreased  14 
percent.  Leased  space  increased  92  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  rental  rates  in 
many  markets  have  outpaced  infla- 
tion. The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  agreed  with  the  committee  that  a 
policy  of  providing  space  needs  in 
leased  facilities  is  budgetarily  short- 
sighted. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  Government-owned 
space  for  about  80  percent  of  its  work- 
force, but  the  current  ratio  of  Govern- 
ment-owned to  lease  space  is  only  53- 
47.  When  introduced.  S.  2080  set  a  goal 
to  return  to  the  historical  norm.  After 
testimony  from  the  GSA  and  others, 
who  agreed  that  this  objective  is  unre- 
alistic and  would  be  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive in  the  short  nin,  the  goal  was 
watered  down  to  only  60-40  in  S.  533 
as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

However,  we  are  heartened  by  the 
most  recent  "Five-Year  Plan"  of  GSA 
which  reports  that  two  recent  trends 
are  expected  to  significantly  affect  the 
mix  of  owned  to  leased  space.  GSA 
projects  a  12-percent  drop  in  employ- 
ment over  the  next  5  years.  GSA 
states  that  this  trend  together  with  an 
improved  space  utilization  rate  per 
employee  "...  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  approach  a  fiscal  year  1988 
ratio  in  the  range  of  70  to  75  percent 
people  housed  in  Government-owned 
space."  GSA  projects  a  range  of  80  to 
85  percent  in  Government-owned 
space  by  1994,  about  10  years  hence. 
Given  this  encouraging  report,  the  bill 
sets  a  ratio  of  80-20  in  10  years— con- 
tained in  S.  2080— in  lieu  of  the  60-40 
ratio  contained  in  S.  533. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  452 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  United  States  Government  shall 
be  located,  designed,  furnished,  and  main- 


tained so  as  to  insure  the  highest  productiv- 
ity and  efficiency  of  Federal  agencies  and 
their  employees  and.  further,  to  provide 
Government  services  throughout  the  United 
States  in  locations  convenient  to  the  people, 
to  preserve  and  advance  the  Nation's  legacy 
of  architectural  excellence,  and  to  enhance 
commercial  and  cultural  conditions  in  the 
vicinity  of  public  buildings. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  101.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  acting  through  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service,  in  conformance  with  the  poli- 
cies and  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  have 
sole  authority  to  acquire,  design,  construct, 
lease,  manage,  maintain,  repair,  renovate, 
and  assign  and  reassign  space  in,  buildings 
and  sites  to  meet  the  public  buildings  needs 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  General  Services  Administration  a 
Public  Buildings  Service.  There  shall  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Public  Buildings  Service  a 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5 
U.S.C.  5332). 

Sec.  103.  There  shall  be  within  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  a  Supervising  Architect 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5332).  The 
Supervising  Architect  shall  supervise  all 
design  activities  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Service  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  Conunissloner  of  Public  Buildings 
may  designate. 

Sec.  104.  Any  authorities  described  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act  that  have  been  delegat- 
ed by  the  Administrator  to  another  Federal 
agency  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  l>e  revoked  and  vested  In  the 
Administrator  on  the  one-hundred-and- 
twentieth  day  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  unless,  prior  to  said  day,  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  delegated  such  authority  in 
accordance  with  section  105  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  205  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  the  Administrator  may  delegate 
all  or  a  portion  of  his  authorities  under  this 
Act  to  the  head  of  another  Federal  agency, 
but  only  with  respect  to  the  public  buildings 
needs  of  that  agency. 

Sec.  10«.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
delegated  authorities  pursuant  to  section 
105  of  this  Act,  shall  exercise  those  authori- 
ties In  conformance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act;  however,  the  head  of  any  such 
agency  shall  not  submit  the  report  required 
In  section  107  but  shall  subnut  the  Informa- 
tion required  in  section  107  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  inclusion  in  Ills  records  and  re- 
ports. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
February  1  of  each  year  describing  activities 
undertalien.  directly  by  him.  or  under  au- 
thorities delegated  pursuant  to  section  105 
of  this  Act.  to  meet  the  pubhc  buildings 
needs  of  Federal  agencies  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include,  but  Is 
not  limited  to— 

(1)  an  inventory  of  all  public  buildings,  in- 
cluding for  each  building  Its  location  and 
the  amount  of  space  and  number  of  employ- 
ees assigned  to  each  Federal  agency; 

(2)  an  Inventory  of  locations  of  Federal 
agency  offices  in  leased  buildings.  Including 
for  each  leased  location  Its  annual  leasing 


costs,  total  expected  leasing  costs  over  the 
remaining  term  of  the  lease,  and  the 
amount  of  space  and  number  of  employees 
assigned  to  each  Federal  agency; 

(3)  a  list  of  all  construction  and  renova- 
tion projects  completed  and  in  progress  and 
the  degree  of  progress  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  each; 

(4)  a  list  of  all  leases  and  lease  renewals 
executed: 

(5)  a  list  of  construction,  acquisition,  and 
renovation  projects  the  cost  of  which  have 
exceeded,  or  are  expected  to  exceed  the 
maximum  cost  set  forth  in  any  annual  au- 
thorization under  this  Act.  whether  or  not 
such  projects  meet  the  criteria  established 
In  section  806  of  this  Act; 

(6)  a  list  of  all  delegations  of  authority 
made  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 105  of  this  Act; 

(7)  a  report  on  activities  undertaken  pur- 
suant to— 

(A)  titles  rv  and  V  of  this  Act; 

(B)  section  210(aK6)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  or  by  transfer  of  funds 
from  any  Federal  agency;  and 

(8)  a  discussion  of  actiievements  and  prob- 
lems in  carrying  out  provisions  of  tliis  Act 
and  in  meeting  the  public  buildings  needs  of 
the  Government. 

(b)  The  Administrator  stiall  collect  and 
maintain  such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  current- 
ly informed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  and  to  manage  activities 
required  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Wlttiin  one  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  assure  that  in- 
formation is  available  on— 

(1)  for  each  public  or  leased  building— 

(A)  the  amount  of  vacant  space, 

(B)  the  amount  of  space  leased  under  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Public  Buildings  Cooperative 
Use  Act  of  1976,  as  amended, 

(C)  building  operations  costs. 

(D)  income  derived  for  the  Federal  Build- 
ings Fund, 

(E)  needed  repairs  and  renovation. 

(F)  energy  consumed, 

(G)  the  extent  to  which  It  is  fully  accessi- 
ble to  physically  handicapped  persons  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 

(H)  the  percent  of  the  building  leased  by 
the  Government, 

(I)  the  total  amount  of  funds  that  have 
been  expended  In  improvements  or  alter- 
ations to  each  leased  building,  and 

(J)  the  term  of  any  leases  in  effect  and 
their  expiration  dates. 

(2)(A)  All  contracte  in  effect  for  architec- 
tural, engineering,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, protection,  research  and  other  serv- 
ices. Including  for  each  the  name  of  the  con- 
tractor, the  services  performed,  and  con- 
tract term  and  price,  and 

(B)  the  space  utilization  rate  for  each  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire, prior  to  executing  any  lease  or  other 
contract  which  would  obligate  funds  in 
excess  of  $10,000  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  a  certification  from  the  owner  of 
the  space  to  be  leased  or  the  contractor. 
Any  owner  or  contractor  who  falls  to  com- 
plete such  certification  required  under  this 
subjection  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
lease  or  contract  award.  Such  certification 
shall  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 
statements,  declaring  under  penalty  of  law 
provided  under  section  1001  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  or  elsewhere,  that  such 
owner  or  contractor,  or  any  of  his  officers  or 
principal  employees: 


(1)  has  no  business  or  employment  rela- 
tionship or  interest  or  holding  wliich  consti- 
tutes a  conflict  of  Interest  with  his  capacity 
as  a  lessor  or  contractor  with  the  United 
SUtes; 

(2)  has  not  offered  or  promised  anything 
of  value  to  a  public  official  with  the  intent 
to  influence  any  official  act  or  to  Induce  the 
official  to  perform,  or  to  omit  to  perform, 
any  act  In  violation  of  his  lawful  duties  or  to 
offer  or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  public 
official  for  performing  an  official  act; 

(3)  lias  not  been  debarred  or  suspended 
from  the  award  of  public  contracts; 

(4)  tias  not  had  a  public  contract  terminat- 
ed for  default; 

(5)  has  not  been  convicted,  within  ten 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  solicitation,  of, 
or  Is  not  currently  under  indictment  for  or 
otherwise  charged  with: 

(A)  a  criminal  offense  Incident  to  obtain- 
ing or  attempting  to  obtain  a  public  (Feder- 
al, State,  or  municipal)  or  private,  contract 
or  subcontract  thereunder,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  contract  or  subcontract; 

(B)  a  violation  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970: 

(C)  a  violation  of  Federal  antitrust  stat- 
utes arising  out  of  the  submission  of  bids  or 
proposals  on 

(D)  embezzlement,  theft,  forgery,  bribery, 
falsification  or  destruction  of  records,  fraud, 
tax  fraud,  receiving  stolen  property,  or 
equivalent  crimes  which  are  Indicative  of  a 
lack  of  business  integrity. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  In  the 
aimual  report  required  under  section  107(a) 
of  tills  Act,  the  name  of  each  principal 
owner  of  blocks  of  space  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  square  feet  which  are  leased 
during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  keep 
the  Congress  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  policies  and  activities  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  within  the  purview 
of  this  Act.  In  addition,  he  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  on  request, 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  Individual  rights  or  the  conduct 
of  criminal  Investigations,  any  document, 
material.  Information,  or  report  under  his 
Jurisdiction. 

(b)  Such  reports  as  are  required  to  be 
transmitted  to  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  by  the  Administrator  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  5(b)  and  5(d)  of 
Public  Law  95-452  that  pertain  to  problems, 
abuses,  or  deficiencies  arising  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  transmitted  simultaneously  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  no.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  Interpretation  of  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  approval  of  materials,  workmanship, 
and  services  supplied  pursutuit  to  such  con- 
tracts, approval  of  changes  in  contracts,  cer- 
tification of  vouchers  for  payments  due  con- 
tractors, and  final  settlements. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  conduct  re- 
search and  post-occupancy  evaluation  to  de- 
termine and  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting and  plarmed  public  buildings  in  pro- 
viding productive,  safe,  healthful,  economi- 
cal, conveniently  located,  energy  efficient, 
and  architecturally  distinguished  accommo- 
dations for  Federal  agency  offices. 
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Sic.  111.  ^  othing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authorities  granted  in 
section  403f ,  403k.  or  403j  of  title  SO.  United 
States  Code. 

Sk.  112.  a  s  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  t^Ti  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administratar  of  General  Services. 

(2)  The  tei  m  ' Federal  agency"  means  any 
department  or  independent  establishment 
in  the  execu  tive  branch  of  the  Government, 
including  aiiy  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation,  and  any  establishment  in  the 
legislative  oi  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment (excep  t  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  acti  cities  under  his  direction). 

(3)  The  te  m  "office"  means  any  organiza- 
tional component  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
other  publi*  or  private  enterprise  and  also 
means  the  p  tiysical  space  in  which  the  worlt 
of  the  com]  »onent  is  conducted,  including. 
but  not  limi  ted  to  clerical  offices,  laborato- 
ries, warehc  uses,  industrial  plants,  and  ga- 
rages. 

(4)  The  ti  rm  "officers  and  employees  of 
the  Govern!  nent"  means  all  persons  includ- 
ed under  se<  tions  2104  and  2105  of  title  5  of 
the  United  i  tales  Code. 

(5)  The  erm  "locality"  means  a  city, 
county,  tow  i.  parish,  village,  or  other  area 
governed  by  a  general  purpose  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(6)  The  trm  "geographical  area"  means 
an  area  encompassing  a  population  of  no 
less  than  or  e  million  persons,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  State  or  territory  having  a 
population  i  »f  less  than  one  million  persons, 
it  means  th(  Slate  or  territory. 

(7)  The  term  acquire"  or  "acquisition"  in- 
cludes purciase.  payment  for  an  option  to 
purchase,  c  )ndemnation,  donation,  and  ex- 
changes of  teal  property,  or  interests  there- 
in, excluding  leaseholds. 

(8)  The  ( erm  "renovation"  means  alter- 
ation, add  tion.  partial  demolition,  and 
other  such  actions  that  significantly  en- 
hance or  ciange  the  use  or  architectural 
design  of  a  )ublic  building. 

(9)  The  t<  rm  "major  construction  and  ac- 
quisition pi  3ject"  means  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  a  building  of  ten  thousand  gross 
square  feet  of  floor  space  or  the  acquisition 
of  a  site  at  l  total  cost  of  one  million  dollars 
or  more. 

(10)  The  term  "major  renovation,  alter- 
ation and  repair  project"  means  such  a  proj- 
ect having  k  total  cost  of  one  million  dollars 
or  more. 

(11)  The  term  "historic,  architectural,  or 
cultural  sii  nificance"  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to  >uildings  listed  or  eligible  to  be 
listed  on  t|e  National  Register  established 
under  sectibn  101  of  the  Act  of  October  15. 
1966  (16  U.ii.C.  470a). 

(12)  The  term  "physically  handicapped 
person"  m<  ans  any  individual  with  a  physi- 
cal impairi)  lent  that  precludes  such  person's 
use  of  a  building  to  the  same  extent  that  an 
Individual  ifith  unimpaired  mobility  can  use 
such  buildi  ig. 

(13)  The  term  "fully  accessible"  means 
the  absent;  or  elimination  of  physical  and 
communici  tions  barriers  to  the  ingress, 
egress,  moi  ement  within,  and  use  of  a  build- 
ing by  hai  dicapped  persons  and  the  incor- 
poration o  such  equipment  as  is  necessary 
to  provide  I  such  ingress,  egress,  movement, 
and  use  aim.  in  a  building  of  historic,  archi- 
tectural, o-  cultural  significance,  the  elimi- 
nation of  luch  barriers  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  sue  \\  equipment  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  comi  lalible  with  the  significant  archi- 
tectural fe  itures  of  the  buUding  to  the  max- 
imum exte  It  possible. 


(14)  The  term  "public  building"  means 
any  building  along  with  its  grounds,  ap- 
prosu:hes.  and  appurtenances,  owned  by  the 
United  SUtes  Government  or  the  subject  of 
a  contractual  or  other  agreement  under 
which  it  may  be  owned  by  the  United  SUtes 
Government  at  some  certain  date  in  the 
future,  that  accomm<xlates,  did  accommo- 
date, or  is  intended  to  accommodate  Federal 
agency  offices,  and  includes,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to  office  buildings,  courthouses,  research 
and  academic  centers,  border  sUtions,  ga- 
rages and  warehouses,  and  any  other  build- 
ing or  construction  project  the  inclusion  of 
which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  but  does  not  include  build- 
ings or  installations  of  the  United  SUtes 
Postal  Service,  except  as  provided  for  under 
section  2002(d)  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  or  buildings  or  installations  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  or  buildings  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  or  buildings: 
on  the  public  domain  (including  that  re- 
served for  national  forests  and  other  pur- 
poses), on  properties  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
foreign  countries,  on  Indian  and  native 
Eskimo  properties  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States,  on  lands  used  in  connection 
with  Federal  programs  for  agricultural,  rec- 
reational, and  conservation  purposes,  on  or 
used  in  connection  with  river,  harbor,  flood 
control,  reclamation  or  power  projects, 
chemical  manufacturing  or  developing 
projects,  or  for  nuclear  production,  re- 
search, or  development  projects,  on  military 
installations  (including  any  fort,  post,  air- 
base,  proving  ground,  supply  depot,  school 
or  similar  facility  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense), on  Veterans'  Administration  installa- 
tions used  for  hospital,  nursing  home,  or 
domiciliary  purposes,  on  or  used  in  connec- 
tion with  housing  and  residential  projects, 
or  on  the  United  SUtes  Capitol  grounds  de- 
lineated in  section  193(a>  of  title  40.  United 
States  Code. 

(15)  The  term  "public  buildings  needs" 
means  the  requirements  of  Federal  agencies 
for  suiUble  space,  whether  or  not  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned building,  to  accommodate 
offices  that  may  be  located  in  a  public  build- 
ing as  defined  in  subsection  (14)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  includes  requirements  for  space  in 
accordance  with  section  102  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended. 

(16)  The  term  "National  Capital  region" 
has  the  same  meaning  that  it  bears  in  sec- 
tion 71(b)  of  title  40,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  113.  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
as  amended,  is  repealed. 

TITLE  II— LOCA-nONS  FOR  FEDERAL 
AGENCY  OFFICES 

Sbc.  201.  (a)  The  headquarters  offices  of 
each  department  and  major  independent  es- 
Ublishment  in  the  executive  branch  shall 
be  located  within  the  National  Capital 
region  in  conformance  with  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  prepared  and  adopted  pursuant  to 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952, 
as  amended,  unless  otherwise  specified  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

(b)  Regional,  district,  area,  or  local  offices 
of  Federal  agencies  shall  be  located  so  as  to 
be  centrally  located  with  respect  to,  in  prox- 
imity to,  or  within  easy  transporUtion 
access  of,  residential  populations  they  serve 
or  other  govemmenUl  and  private  offices 
with  which  they  must  maintain  continuing 
and  frequent  physical  communication. 

(c)  Federal  agency  offices  other  than 
those  that  are  located  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  or  that  other- 
wise must  be  located  close  to  specific  gov- 
ernmental or  private  offices  or  in  specific 


geographic  locations  in  order  effectively  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities,  shall  be  lo- 
cated throughout  the  United  SUtes  general- 
ly in  proportion  to  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  population. 

Sk.  202.  After  conforming  with  section 
201.  the  Administrator  shall,  in  consulUtion 
with  local  officials,  take  into  account  the 
following  factors  in  locating  Federal  agency 
offices— 

(1)  the  costs,  including  relocation  and  op- 
erating costs,  of  proposed  locations: 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  office  located  in  a 
standard  metropolitan  sUtistical  area,  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  location  in 
the  central  business  district  of  a  city  within 
that  area: 

(3)  the  proximity  of  existing  or  planned 
public  transporUtion  facilities: 

(4)  the  proximity  of  public  amenities  and 
commercial  facilities; 

(5)  the  availability,  nearby  or  within  rea- 
sonable public  transporUtion  commuting 
distance,  of  existing  or  planned  housing  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  present  and  prospec- 
tive Federal  employees  and  available  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Sec.  203.  In  responding  to  the  public 
buildings  needs  of  Federal  agencies  and  in 
planning  for  future  such  needs,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  first  comply  with  sections  201 
and  202  and  shall— 

(1)  review  needs  to  determine  if  they  can 
be  met  in  whole  or  in  part  through  more 
productive  use  of  existing  space: 

(2)  prior  to  acquiring,  constructing,  or 
leasing  space  in  any  other  building,  locate 
Federal  agency  offices  in— 

(A)  existing  public  buildings,  giving  first 
priority  to  utilizing  fuUy,  by  renovating  if 
need  be,  those  public  buildings  of  historic, 
architectural,  or  cultural  significance:  and  if 
public  building  space  is  not  available,  then, 

(B)  in  buildings  of  historic,  architectural, 
or  cultural  significance  acquired  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  renovated  if  need  be,  unless 
use  of  such  space  would  not  prove  feasible 
and  prudent,  taking  into  account  cost,  ex- 
pected date  of  occupancy,  and  the  potential 
for  the  conservation  of  energy,  compared 
with  construction  of  a  public  building,  and 
if  such  building  space  is  not  available,  then 

(C)  in  existing  buildings  acquired  by  the 
Administrator  and  renovated  if  need  be,  or 
in  new  buildings  constructed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  if  such  building  space  cannot  be  made 
available  in  time  to  meet  urgent  public 
buildings  needs,  then, 

(D)  in  building  space  leased  by  the  Admin- 
istrator in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  VIl  of  this  Act,  giving  first  priority  to 
leasing  space  in  buildings,  of  historic,  archi- 
tectural, or  cultural  significance,  unless 
such  leasing  would  not  prove  feasible  and 
prudent  compared  with  the  cost  and  with 
the  potential  for  the  conservation  of  energy 
of  leasing  at  another  location. 

Sec.  204.  Federal  agency  offices  in  a  locali- 
ty may  be  consolidated  to  the  extent  justi- 
fied by  the  need  for  immediate  physical 
proximity  and  by  anticipated  cost  savings— 

(A)  first,  within  and  among  the  offices  of 
a  single  Federal  agency, 

(B)  second,  within  and  among  the  offices 
of  Federal  agencies  carrying  out  related 
functions,  and 

(C)  third,  within  and  among  other  Federal 
agency  offices,  and 

generally  so  that  resulting  public  buildings 
needs  may,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
be  met  by  using  existing  public  buildings,  by 
constructing   or   acquiring   buildings   of   a 
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scale  similar  to  the  predominant  scale  of 
buildings  existing  in  or  planned  for  their 
surroundings,  or  by  acquiring  two  or  more 
reasonably  proximate  buildings,  particularly 
buildings  of  historic,  architectural,  or  cul- 
tural significance. 

Sk.  205.  (a)  In  the  event  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  determines  that  the  location 
assigned  to  any  office  of  fifty  or  more  em- 
ployees of  that  agency  by  the  Administrator 
would  be  deleterious  to  the  efficient  accom- 
plishment of  the  office's  reaponslbillties,  the 
agency  head  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
Administrator  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  Director 
shall  review  the  Administrator's  decision 
within  thirty  days  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  shall  nullify  the 
decision  only  if  the  Director  finds  the  Ad- 
ministrator's decision  not  reasonably  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  The  Director  shall 
report  the  findings  of  any  review  undertak- 
en pursuant  to  this  section  within  ten  days 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion 
of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtives. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  mto- 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  in  the  event  that 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  SUtes  Courts  determines  that 
the  location  assigned  to  an  office  of  the  ju- 
dicial branch  by  the  Administrator  would  be 
deleterious  to  the  efficient  accomplishment 
of  the  office's  responsibUities,  the  Director 
shall  report  such  determination  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives. 

Sk.  206.  (a)  Noncompliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  of  this  Act  on  the  date  of 
enactment  shall  not  be  construed  to  require 
the  relocation  of  any  Federal  agency  office. 

(b)  Any  action  to  locate  or  relocate  any 
Federal  agency  office  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  un- 
dertaken in  conformance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

TITLE  m— DESIGN  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  FUBUC  BUILDINOS 

Sk.  301.  The  Administrator  shall  design 
and  maintain  public  buildings  in  such 
manner  that  they  bear  visual  testimony  to 
the  dignity,  enterprise,  vigor,  and  sUbility 
of  the  American  Government,  embody  the 
finest  contemporary  American  architectual 
thought,  and  where  appropriate,  reflect  re- 
gional architectual  traditions. 

Sk.  302.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
303.  public  buildings  shall  be  of  such  design 
and  construction  as  to  approximate  the 
costs,  durability,  and  ratio  of  net  usable 
space  to  gross  space  of  commercial  buildings 
that  serve  similar  purposes.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 801  of  this  Act,  requests  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  a  public  building  that 
would  exceed  the  cost,  durabililty,  or  space 
standards  of  this  section,  he  shall  explain 
the  amount  and  cause  of  such  excess  in  the 
list  required  pursuant  to  section  801(a)(2). 

Sec.  303.  Whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
signs and  constructs— 

(Da  general  purpose  office  building  ex- 
pected to  attract  significant  public  use  in 
any  locality  that  serves  as  a  center  of  ito 
geographical  area,  or 

(2)  a  headquarters  building  for  any  Feder- 
al agency, 

such  public  building  shall  be  designed  and 
constructed  to  higher  standards  of  quality 
than  that  provided  for  in  section  302  of  this 
Act  and  such  design  and  construction  shall 


symboUae  the  dignitly  of  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  quality  or  scale  of 
some  or  all  of  iU  architectural  details,  mate- 
rials, and  public  areas:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  public  buildings 
described  in  clause  (1)  of  this  section  when- 
ever the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  already  exlste  in  the  localltly  a  public 
building  of  the  quality  described  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sk.  304.  In  the  design,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, renovation,  and  management  of 
public  bulldOngs.  the  Administrator  shall 
assure  that,  to  the  extent  possible  and  con- 
sistent with  minlmidng  costs,  such  build- 
ino— 

(1)  conform  te  or  complement  the  scale  of 
existing  or  planned  surrounding  buildings: 

(2)  conserve  energy: 

(3)  provide  efficient  and  attractive  interi- 
ors, including  public  reception  areas; 

(4)  provide  parking  space  for  Oovemment 
motor  vehicles  and  handicapped  employees 
as  necessary,  and  such  other  parking  space 
for  visitors  and  employee  vehicles  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  general  policy  of  transporU- 
tion efficiency  and  energy  conservation;  and 

(5)  contain  architectural  details  and  hard- 
ware that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  fixtures  and  that  are  designed  and 
fabricated  so  as  to  enhance  the  function  and 
appearance  of  the  public  building  and  to  re- 
flect regional  architectural  traditions  of 
Federal  agency  fimctions.  Artisans  and 
craftsmen  expert  in  the  creative  use  of  such 
materials  as  stone,  brick,  metal  wood,  and 
stained  glass  may  be  employed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  To  the 
extent  that  items  desii^ed  and  fabricated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary cost  of  such  items,  funds  allocated  pur- 
suant to  section  503(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  defray  the  additional  cost. 

Sk.  305.  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
sheltered  and  secure  locations  and  equip- 
ment for  pacing  bicycles,  and  may  provide 
suitable  support  facilities,  at  each  new 
public  building  as  necessary  to  facillUte  bi- 
cycle use  by  employees  and  visitors.  He  shall 
provide  similar  bicycle  parking  and  facilities 
at  existing  public  buildings  and  leased  build- 
ings where  he  determines  bicycle  use  is,  or 
may  become  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  war- 
rant the  expenditure  required. 

Sk.  306.  (a)  Public  buUdings  shall  be 
maintained  at  all  times  at  a  high  level  of  ap- 
pearance, cleanliness,  and  mechanical  and 
structural  fitness  so  as  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nified appearance  of  Federal  offices  and  the 
health,  safety,  and  efficiency  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  minimize  major  repair  and 
replacement  expenditures. 

(b)  Each  public  building  shall  be  main- 
tained and  renovated  so  as  to  promote  effi- 
cient Federal  agency  and  public  use  and  to 
preserve  those  portions  or  features  that  are 
si^iificant  to  the  building's  historic,  archi- 
tectural, or  cultural  values. 

Sk.  307.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  (except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  section)  shall 
affect  the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  12,  1968.  as  amended, 
commonly  known  and  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  to  any  building  or  facility. 

(b)  The  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1)  of  the  first  section,  by 
striking  out  "constructed  or  altered"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "constructed,  al- 
tered, or  acquired": 

(2)  in  sections  2.  3,  4,  and  4a.  by  striking 
out  "physically  handicapped  persons  will 
have  ready  access  to.  and  use  of,  such  build- 


ings" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
buildings  are  fully  accessible  to  physically 
handicapped  persons": 

(3)  in  section  5,  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  coma  and  "and  any  contract  for  all 
or  any  part  of  the  design,  construction,  or 
alteration  involved  shall  so  provide":  and 

(4)  in  section  6— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The": 

(B)  by  inserting  "(hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'standard-prescribing 
agency  head  concerned')"  after  "section  4a 
of  this  Act": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  Administrator  or 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  standard-prescribing 
agency  head  concerned":  and 

(D)  by  adding  a  new  sulisection  as  follows: 
"(b)  No  action  may  be  taken  under  this 

section  to  modify  or  waive  a  standard  issued 
under  this  Act  unless— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  waiver,  the  waiver 
pertains  to  a  building  to  be  leased  (other 
than  a  building  to  be  constructed  for  lease) 
and  the  waiver  is  necessary  to  meet  an 
emergency  situation,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  modification  (A)  the 
modification  is  no  broader  than  necessary, 
and  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  building  to  be  con- 
structed or  altered,  (1)  the  need  for  such 
modification  was  not  reasonably  foreseeable 
when  the  design  for  such  construction  or  al- 
teration was  approved,  or  (ii)  the  standard- 
prescribing  agency  head  concerned  deter- 
mined, pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  such  agency  head,  that  such  modifica- 
tion is  essential  to  achieving  the  purposes  of 
the  construction  or  alteration.";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sk.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  term  'physically  handicapped 
person'  means  any  individual  with  a  physi- 
cal impairment  that  precludes  such  person's 
use  of  a  building  to  the  same  extent  that  an 
individual  with  unimpaired  mobility  can  use 
such  building, 

"(2)  the  term  'fully  accessible'  means  the 
absence  or  elimination  of  physical  and  com- 
munications barriers  to  the  ingress,  egress, 
movement  within,  and  use  of  a  building  by 
handicapped  persons  and  the  incorporation 
of  such  equipment  as  is  necessary  to  provide 
such  ingress,  egress,  movement,  and  use 
and.  in  a  building  of  historic,  architectural, 
or  cultural  significance,  the  elimination  of 
such  barriers  and  the  incorporation  of  such 
equipment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  significant  architectural 
features  of  the  building  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.". 

Sk.  308.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized, pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  upon  the  request  of  appropriate 
local  and  SUte  officials,  to  name  any  public 
building  after,  and  esUblish  a  memorial  in 
any  public  building  in  honor  of.  any  person 
who  has  made  noUble  contributions  to  gov- 
ernment, science,  industry,  education,  the 
arte,  or  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
Such  person,  if  living,  must  l)e  at  least  sev- 
enty years  of  age.  No  public  building  shall 
be  named  for  a  sitting  Member  of  Congress 
or  for  a  former  Member  of  Congress  who 
holds  any  other  elective  public  office. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
expand,  out  of  any  funds  available  to  him  in 
any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  but  no 
greater  than  contributions  provided  by 
SUte  or  local  govemmenU  or  private  enti- 
ties or  individuals,  and  in  no  event  greater 
than  the  sum  of  $10,000,  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  a  memoriaJ  to  a  person  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
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section,  or  designated  by  an  Act  of  Con- 


gress. 
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>(dminlstrator,    in   consultation 
local  and  State  officials 
interested  citizens,  shall  deter- 
and  location  of  such  memori- 
shall  be  fountains,  gar- 
stained  glass  windows,  or  other 
visible  and  accessi- 
.  and  in  harmony  with  the  ar- 
iind  landscape  design  of  such 
Administrator  shall  provide 
for  such  memorials, 
i  Ldministrator   may   conduct   a 
to  select  a  designer  for  the  me- 
by  this  subsection.  Such 
shall  be  open  to  landscape  and 
artists,  artisans,  and  de- 
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"his  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Cooperative     Use     Act 
of  1983". 

(a)    Section    102(a)(2)    of   the 
Buili  lings  Cooperative   Use  Act  of 
to  read  as  follows: 
the  location  of  commercial, 
ediicational,  and  recreational  ac- 
te  lants  primarily  on  major  pedes- 
levels,  courtyards,  and  rooftops 
buildings,  and  design,  construct 
suiuble  for  such  activities: 
Tlhat   the   amount   of   space   so 
public  building- 
be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
of  the  market  for  such  activi- 
and  potential  for  promoting 
)r  cultural  activity  In  the  vicini- 
bii  ilding  or  serving  the  employees 
n  the  building:  and 
not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
space    in   the   public   building, 

where  the  Administrator 

I  hat  the  configuration  of  pedes- 
levels  in  the  building  justifies 
a  greater  amount  of  space;". 
102(a)(4)  of  the  Public  Build- 
Use  Act  of  1976  is  amended 


Bu  ilding 


;  amer  ded 
I  encou  -zge 


ligl  tt 
need  ; 


(fi 


the  public  use  of  public 

occasional    cultural,    educa- 

recreational     activities     and 

and  maintain  space  and 

n  public  buildings  suitable  for 

.  including  activities  described 

543(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 


i  Section  103  of  the  Public  Build- 
Use  Act  of  1976  is  repealed 
104  and  105  are  redesignated  as 
and  104,  respectively. 
Section    103(a)   of   the   Public 
(Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976,  as 
the  first  sentence  of  section 
the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
Services  Act  of  1949  are  amend- 
foUows: 
e|iter  into  leases  of  space  in  public 
in     accordance     with     section 
the  Public  Buildings  Coopera- 
,  of  1976.  as  amended,  with  per- 
or   organizations   engaged   in 
cultural,  educational,  or  recre- 
actjvities  (as  defined  in  section  104 
Publ  ic  Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act 
I  imended).". 

Section  104  of  the  Public  Build- 
Use  Act  of  1976,  as  amend- 
by  striking  paragraph  (2) 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
terms  public  building'  and  'Ped- 
have  the  same  meaning  as  are 


ameided 


given  them  In  section  112  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1983.". 

TITLE  V-EXHIBITIONS  AND  WORKS 
OPART 

Sic.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Buildings  Enhancement  Act  of 
1983". 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  efficient  use  of  Federal  buildings 
can  be  increased,  and  public  satisfaction 
with  Federal  buildings  will  be  improved,  by 
insuring  that  such  buildings  not  only  pro- 
vide a  congenial  work  environment  but  also 
function  attractively  for  public  service; 

(2)  Federal  buildings  should  enrich  the 
social,  commercial,  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  communities  they  serve;  and 

(3)  Federal  buildings  will  be  enhanced  by 
temporary  exhibitions  of  art  works  and  of 
the  Nation's  cultural  heritage,  as  well  as  by 
suitable  permanent  works  of  art  incorporat- 
ed as  an  integral  part  of  the  architecture  of 
Federal  buildings. 

(b)  It  is.  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  encourage  and  secure  Federal  build- 
ing design  which  is  distinguished,  which  ex- 
presses the  dignity,  enterprise,  and  stability 
of  the  American  Government,  and  which 
enriches  the  quality  of  life  in  the  communi- 
ties served  by  such  buildings.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  contribute  to  such  design 
by  incorporating  permanent  installations  of 
suitable  works  of  art  into  Federal  buildings. 
It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
hance existing  Federal  buildings  by  provid- 
ing for  temporary  exhibitions  of  art  and  his- 
tory to  be  circulated  among  Federal  build- 
ings. 

Sec.  503.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
shall  acquire  by  loan,  or  by  lease  at  nominal 
fees,  works  of  art  by  living  American  artists. 
Works  of  art  loaned  or  leased  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  organized  into  exhibi- 
tions and  circulated  by  the  Administrator 
among  Federal  buildings  throughout  the 
United  States.  Such  works  of  art  shall  be  se- 
lected from  artists  representative  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories,  and  shall  include  diverse  artistic 
media. 

(2)  The  Administrator,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  with  other  not-for-profit  trav- 
eling exhibition  services  shall  utilize  exist- 
ing exhibitions  and  develop  new  exhibitions 
which  reflect  the  artistic,  cultural,  social, 
scientific,  and  industrial  heriUge  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  art,  culture,  society, 
science,  and  industry. 

(A)  The  Administrator  shall  circulate  and 
show  exhibitions  developed  under  this  sub- 
section in  Federal  buildings  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  Preference  shall  be  given  to 
Federal  buildings  in  communities  that  oth- 
erwise do  not  have  convenient  access  to  mu- 
seums of  art  and  history. 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall  reimburse 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  other  trav- 
eling services  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
cost  to  the  Institution  or  to  such  other  serv- 
ices of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  appropriate  arts  agencies 
at  State  and  local  levels,  shall  commission 
suitable  works  of  art  by  American  artists  to 
be  purchased  and  installed  in  Federal  build- 
ings. The  preliminary  planning  sund  design 
of  each  new  Federal  building  shall  include 


planning  for  such  commissions,  which  may 
include  a  variety  of  compatible  works.  The 
Administrator  shall  insure  that  Federal 
buildings  selected  for  the  installation  of 
such  commissioned  works  of  art  are  equita- 
bly distributed  within  the  United  SUtes  and 
iU  territories,  and  shall  consider  a  diversity 
of  artistic  media  in  commissioning  such 
works  of  art.  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide for  necessary  services  to  keep  and  pre- 
serve such  works  of  art  in  a  sUte  of  high 
quality. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  commis- 
sions a  work  of  art  for  a  new  Federal  build- 
ing pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, he  shall  instruct  that  such  work 
shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  architectural 
design.  In  the  case  of  an  existing  public 
building,  such  work  shall  be  appropriate  to 
the  setting  and  space  available.  The  admin- 
istrator shall  seek  to  avoid  the  development 
of  an  official  style  either  in  architecture  or 
associated  works  of  art.  Federal  commis- 
sions should  give  expression  to  the  vitality 
and  diversity  of  American  life. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman 
acting  in  consulUtion  with  the  appropriate 
arts  agencies  at  SUte  and  local  levels,  shall 
esUblish  such  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  commission  sulUble  works  of  art, 
with  or  without  competition,  and  shall  give 
full  consideration  to  the  participation  of 
local  artists. 

(cXl)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  utilize  one- 
half  of  1  per  centiun  of  the  total  sums  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1984  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  the  design,  construction, 
repair,  renovation,  alteration,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  public  buildings. 

(2)  Funds  available  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limiU- 
tion,  to  the  Administrator  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  and  in  subsection  304(5):  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  fimds 
shall  be  expended  for  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  for  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  subsection  304(5). 
(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title- 
CD  the  term  "Federal  buildings"  means 
public  buildings,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  that 
attract,  or  are  expected  to  attract,  signifi- 
cant public  use; 

(2)  the  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Elndowment  for 
the  Arts;  and 

(3)  the  term  "works  of  art"  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  paintings,  sculptures,  crafts, 
works  on  paper,  and  environmental  works. 

TITLE  VI— ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICES 
Sec.  601.  The  Administrator  shall  employ 
professionally  trained  architects,  engineers, 
landscape  architects,  interior  and  graphic 
designers,  and  urban  planners  to  prepare, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Supervising  Ar- 
chitect, plans,  drawings,  and  specifications 
for  such  public  building  construction  and 
renovation  projects  as  the  Conunissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  may  designate,  but  in  any 
case  to  provide  the  kind  and  number  of 
projects  necessary  tuinually  to  enable  such 
employees  to  utilize  their  professional  skills 
and  training. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Those  architectural  services 
not  provided  pursuant  to  section  601  shall 
be  procured  in  accordance  with  title  IX  of 


the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  the 
Administrator  shall  conduct  a  design  compe- 
tition among  no  fewer  than  three  qualified 
architectural  firms  to  select  the  architects 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  public  build- 
ing construction  and  renovation  projecte 
each  year.  Including  partlcularly- 

(1)  renovation  projects  involving  extensive 
architectural  changes  or  additions  to  build- 
ings of  historic,  architectural,  or  cultural 
significance;  . 

(2)  construction  projects  for  buildings  ol 
high  public  use  or  visibility.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to  any  building  provided  pursu- 
ant to  section  303  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  projecu  presenting  special  design 
problems  or  opportunities  related  to  struc- 
ture,  function,  or  compatibility  with  sur- 

'°(*b)  The  Administrator  shall  indicate  each 
year,  in  the  program  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  801  of  this  Act.  those  public  building 
construction  and  renovation  projecU  with 
respect  to  which  he  proposes  to  conduct 
design  competitions. 

(c)  With  respect  to  a  significant  portion  or 
the  competitions  conducted  each  year,  the 
competitions  shall  last  no  longer  than  sixty 
days  from  the  date  the  Administrator  pro- 
vides the  firms  with  a  competition  program 
and  the  competitions  shall  elicit  from  each 
firm  preliminary  design  concepU  only. 

(d)  The  AdminUtrator  shall  negotiate  first 
with  the  firm  judged  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  competition  to  have  demonstrat«d  the 
best  design  approach  to  the  project.  The 
Administrator  shall  make  public  and  pro- 
vide to  the  competing  firms  at  the  time  a  se- 
lection Is  announced  under  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  a  brief  report  describ- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  selection  made. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  provide.  In 
total  stipends  or  prizes  to  all  of  the  firms 
that  take  part  In  any  one  competition  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  a  sum  equal  to  no 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percentum  of  the 
expected  cost  of  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  project,  and  shall  conduct  each  com- 
petition under  such  rules  and  procedures  as 
will  assure  that  fair  compensation  for  work 
required  from  the  firms  does  not  exceed 

that  amount.  .^  _.    j  *«  .^ 

(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire the  services  of  privately  employed  ar- 
chitects, engineers,  and  other  citizens  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  serve  on  panels  to  assist 
in  selecting  and  judging  architectural  firms 
under  the  provisions  of  thU  section.  Persons 
so  employed  shall  not  be  considered  special 
Government  employees  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978. 

TITLE  VII— LEASING 
Sec  701.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  house  Government  offices  In 
public  buildings.  Space  shall  be  leased  only 
to  accommodate  the  emergency  or  tempo- 
rary requirements  of  the  Government,  to 
accommodate  Government  activities  of  In- 
sufficient scale  to  warrant  providing  a 
public  building,  and  to  take  account  of  con- 
ditions that  make  Government  construct  on 
or  acquisition  of  necessary  pubhc  building 
space  economically  Infeaslble  or  dlsadvanU- 

*^ec  702.  (a)  In  recommending  projects 
and  actions  to  acconunodate  the  public 
building  needs  of  the  United  fUtes  in  ac^ 
cordance  with  section  801  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  realistic  com- 
parisons of  the  long-term  cosU  and  benefits 
of  construction,  acquisition,  and  leasing. 
Such  comparisons  shall  consider,  as  neces- 


sary assumptions  of  present  and  future  In 
flatlon.  Interest  rates,  and  operating  and 
other  expenses  of  the  various  alternatives. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  Administrator  rec- 
ommends a  project  or  action  other  than 
that  for  which  the  long-term  cosU  are 
lowest,  he  shall  explain  the  basis  for  his  al- 
ternative recommendation. 

(b)  Within  nine  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Administrator  shall  jointly  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  a  report  detailing 
methods  to  be  used  in  formulating  the  long- 
term  comparisons  of  costs  and  benefits  re- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section.  The  report 
may  be  prepared  in  cooperation  with  ex- 
perts from  private  industry  and  shaU  in- 
clude a  comparison  of  the  methods  pro- 
posed with  those  used  in  private  Industry. 

(c)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
long-term  economies  would  be  effected  by 
assuring  that,  within  ten  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  fewer  than  80 
per  centum  of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  whose  offices  are  provided 
under  this  Act  have  principal  offices  in 
public  buildings.  ^  .       ^ 

(2)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  preferred 
ratio  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  provided  offices  ^  lea»«»  »Pf* 
to  those  provided  offices  In  public  building 
space  shall  be  achieved  uniformly  through- 
out the  Nation:  Provided,  That,  in  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  this  uniformity  the  AdmliUs- 
trator  shall  take  into  account  comparative 
local  vacancy  and  rental  rates  for  office 
space,  and  other  market  conditions  and  pro- 
gram considerations  In  such  manner  as  U) 
maximise  the  economic  benefit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  localities  through- 
out the  Nation.  ,  ,  „. 
Sec   703.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  seiitlon  210(hXl)  of  the  Federal  J^operiLy 
and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949.  the 
Administrator  shall  not  make  any  agree- 
ment or  undertake  any  commitment  that 
will  cause  the  construction  of  any  building 
other  than  a  Government-owned  buUdlng 
unless  before  so  agreeing  or  undertaking- 

(1)  the  Administrator  esUblishes  specifi- 
cations for  the  building  identical  to  the  cri- 
teria esUblished  pursuant  to  section  302  or 
this  Act  for  the  construction  of  pubUc  buUd- 

(2)  ^e  Administrator  secures  the  opUon 
to  purchase  the  building  at  any  time  during 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lease  term, 
unless  the  Administrator  provides  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  explanation  of  his  rea- 
sons for  not  securing  such  an  option:  and 

(3)  the  Administrator  has  conformed  witn 
the  provisions  of  section  706  of  thte  Act. 

Sec  704.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  not  to  lease  space  to  accommodate, 
and  no  additional  space  shall  henceforth  be 
leased  to  accommodate,  except  as  may  oe 
necessary  to  meet  temporary  and  urgent  re- 
quirements that  cannot  be  met  In  pubUc 
buildings— 

( 1 )  major  computer  operations, 

(2)  offices  that  conduct  secure  or  sensitive 
activities  related  to  the  national  defense  or 
security,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  wou  d 
be  inappropriate  to  locate  such  offices  to 
public  buildings  or  In  other  faculties  identi- 
fied with  the  United  SUtes  Government; 

(3)  offices,  the  nature  of  which  would  re- 
quire major  alteraUons  in  the  structure  or 


mechanical  systems  of  the  buUding  to  be 
leased;  or 

(4)  permanent  courtrooms.  Judicial  cham- 
bers, or  administrative  offices  for  any 
United  SUtes  court. 

Sec  705.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
sections  321  and  322  of  the  Act  entitled  "an 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  legisU- 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1933,  and  Jof 
other  purposes",  approved  June  30.  1932. 
shall  not  apply. 

(b)  No  lease  may  be  negotiated  for  a 
rental  exceeding  the  current  commerciu 
rates  and  charges  for  space  and  services  of 
nearest  comparable  quality  in  that  locality. 

Sec  706.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pub- 
Ucly  solicit  competitive  bids  to  procure 
space  by  lease  for  the  Government.  Each 
such  soliciUtion  shaU  specify  any  special  re- 
quirements of  buUding  design,  configura- 
tion, or  location. 

(b)  In  evaluating  competing  bids,  the  AO- 
mlnistrator  shaU  take  into  account  proposed 
rental  coste  and  services  offered,  overaU 
quality  and  safety  of  the  buUdings,  energy 
efficiency,  and  their  relative  conformity  to 
the  requiremente  of  titles  II  and  III  of  this 

(c)  No  option  to  purchase  a  building  shaU 
be  paid  for  unless  the  payment  for  such 
option  is  made  separately  from  any  lease 
payment  and  unless  such  payment  has  first 
been  authorized  under  the  provisions  of 
title  Vni  of  this  Act. 

Sec  707.  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
a  copy  of  the  lease  agreement  between  the 
government  and  the  owner  of  each  leased 
building,  and  a  copy  of  subsequent  additions 
or  revisions  to  the  lease  agreement  to  the 
highest  ranking  official  In  the  leased  buUd- 
ing of  each  Federal  agency  occupying  space 
in  the  buUdlng. 

TITLE  VUI— CONGRESSIONAL 
AUTHORIZATION 
Sec  801.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU 
submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  after  Congress  convenes  each 
year  a  program  of  projects  and  actions  for 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  which  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary  in  carrying 
out  his  duties  under  this  Act.  Such  program 
shaU  Include  but  is  not  limited  to— 

(Da  five-year  plan  for  accommodating  the 
pubUc  buUding  needs  of  the  United  SUtM, 

(2)  a  list,  in  priority  order,  of  construction, 
renovation,  and  acquisition  projecU  for 
which  authorization  for  appropriations  are 
requested  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year  including  a  description  of  the  project 
and  the  number  of  square  feet  of  space  in- 

volvcd. 

(3)  a  list,  in  priority  order,  of  lease  and 
lease  renewals  for  which  authorization  for 
appropriations  are  requested  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  . 

(4)  a  list  of  all  public  buUdings  proposed 
to  be  vacated  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  other  property,  or  to  be  dis- 

(5)  a  proposed  budget  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  public  buUdings. 

(6)  a  year  program  that  would  be  requlrea 
to  meet  the  provUions  of  section  702(c)  of 
this  Act  and  an  analysis  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  program,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  costs  and  savings  of  alternative 
programs,  , 

(7)  a  description  of  how  the  projects  and 
leases  included  in  the  program,  separately 
and  together,  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  estimated  annual  and  total 
cost  of  each  project  and  lease. 
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lutlons  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives prior  to  May  IS  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  bill  authorizes  appropriations: 
Provided,  That  the  aggregate  monetary  au- 
thorization in  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  may  not  exceed  the  higher  of 
the  aggregate  authorlntions  contained  in 
the  l>ills  committed  to  conference. 

Sk.  804.  Funds  which  are  appropriated  in 
accordance  with  section  803  of  this  Act  for 
construction,  renovation,  repair,  aoQuiaition. 
alteration  or  lease  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitations:  Provided,  That 
construction,  renovation,  or  acquisition  tias 
Ixen  commenced,  or  lease  entered  into,  pur- 
suant to  section  802(b)  of  this  Act. 

Sk.  805.  Ten  percentum  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  Public  BuUdings  Serv- 
ice for  construction,  renovation,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  public  buildings  shall  be  avail- 
able for  repair  or  alteration  projects  and 
leases  not  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act, 
if  the  Administrator  certifies  that  the  space 
to  be  repaired,  altered,  or  leased  resulted 
from  emergency  building  ctmditions  or 
changing  or  additional  programs  of  Federal 
agenices  not  anticipated  at  the  time  the  pro- 
gram required  by  section  801  of  this  Act  was 
submitted.  Funds  for  such  projects  may  not 
be  obligated  until  thirty  days  after  the  sub- 
mission by  the  Administrator  of  an  explana- 
tory statement  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  explanatory  statement  shall, 
among  other  things.  Include  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  such  project  or  lease 
cannot  be  deferred  for  authorizations  in  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Sac.  806.  (a)  When  the  cost  of  a  project 
exceeds  the  estimated  maximum  cost  au- 
thorized in  accordance  with  section  803  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
either  (A)  Increase  expenditures  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  project,  or  (B)  decrease  the 
number  of  gross  square  feet  to  be  construct- 
ed in  the  project  In  no  event  shall  the  total 
Increase  in  expenditures  authorized  by 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragn^h  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  maximiun  cost  of 
the  project.  In  no  event  shall  the  total  de- 
crease in  square  feet  authorized  under 
clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph  exceed  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  gross  square  feet 
stated  in  the  approved  authorization. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  cost  of  a  project  exceeds  the  estimated 
maximum  cost  authorized  under  section  803 
of  this  Act  to  such  an  extent  that  action 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  such  excess  cost,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  the  project.  Such 
report  shall  include  recommendations  by 
the  Administrator  as  to  appropriate  action 
to  enable  the  continuance  of  the  project. 
The  Administrator  may  not  take  any  action 
to  continue  the  project,  other  than  the 
action  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  unless  such  action  has  l>een  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 803  of  this  Act. 

TITIiE  IX— MISCELLAl^OUS 
Sac.  901.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1, 1983. 


Ur.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  issue  brief  entitled 
"Public  Buildings  Policy:  Alternatives 
for  Reform"  by  Virginia  A.  McMurty 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
library  of  Congress,  be  inserted  in  the 
Rkord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. This  paper  Is,  I  believe,  a  very 
good  legislative  history  of  public  build- 
ings policy.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  work  and  debate  in  the 
Congress  over  the  past  4  years,  which 
encompasses  the  development  of  both 
8.  2080  and  S.  533. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  issue 
brief  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoro.  follows: 

Pdslic  BunoiHGs  Poucr:  ALnutAnvB  for 
RiroRif 

(By  VirginU  A.  McMurty) 

issxTS  inrmiTioif 

Various  alternatives  are  under  consider- 
ation in  the  97th  Congress  to  reform  public 
buildings  policy,  following  action  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  (hiring  the  96th  Con- 
gress. 

In  providing  for  the  space  needs  of  Feder- 
al agencies  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  has  two  fundamental  options:  to 
lease  space  in  privately  owned  buildtaigs,  or 
to  acquire  public  buildings  (by  pivchase, 
condemnation,  donation,  or  exchange).  But 
in  recent  years  OSA  has  been  forced,  re- 
peatedly, to  choose  leasing  rather  than 
direct  ownership,  because  of  dwindling 
funding  for  construction  projects:  although 
GAO  and  others  criticize  this  policy  as  eco- 
nomically short-sighted.  Alternative  tech- 
niques to  direct-appropriation  funding  for 
public  buildings,  such  as  purchase  contract 
or  time-financing,  have  been  advocated  as 
possible  means  of  enhancing  the  feasibility 
of  the  construction  option.  Another  impor- 
tant issue  In  the  current  debate  concerns 
whether  existing  methods  of  congressional 
authorization  for  public  buildings  should  be 
retained  or  altered.  While  both  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  bills  providing  for 
changes  in  public  buildings  policy  during 
the  96th  Congress,  no  law  was  enacted. 

BACKGROUIfD  AMD  POUCT  All ALTSIS 

Various  measures  have  been  enacted  over 
the  years  relating  to  public  buildings,  but 
before  1959  no  overall  program  existed. 
Until  1902,  each  Federal  building  had  been 
provided  for  in  a  separate  law,  which  stipu- 
lated the  location  and  cost  for  the  project. 
With  passage  of  an  omnibus  bill  in  1902,  si- 
multaneous authorization  was  accorded  for 
public  buildings  to  be  constructed  at  150  lo- 
cations across  the  country.  Another  omni- 
bus bill  wss  passed  in  1913.  but  operations 
were  suspended  during  World  War  I,  and 
authorizations  did  not  resume  until  1926, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1926.  This  1926  law,  amended  over  the 
years,  continued  to  provide  the  authority 
for  direct  construction  and  renovation  of 
public  buildings  until  1959. 

From  1939  until  1949  building  construc- 
tion was  again  virtually  halted,  except  for 
defense  installations  (Including  the  Penta- 
gon). The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  176)  authorized  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministrator (later  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services),  to  initiate  a  program  for  site 
acquisition  and  design  of  Federal  buildings, 
but  that  law  provided  no  authority  for 
actual  construction  of  buildings:  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  replaced  this  law. 
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However,  the  Federal  Property  and  Adndn- 
istratlve  Services  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  377) 
remains  in  effect.  ThU  law,  which  among  its 
many  provisions  esublished  the  General 
Services  Administration,  also  authorized  the 
GSA  Administrator  to  lease  buildings  for 
periods  up  to  20  years. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  plan- 
ning and  site  acquisition  authority  coveyed 
in  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  IMS  *««  in- 
sufficient to  reduce  the  backlog  of  federal 
projects.  So  in  1954  Congress  enacted  the 
Public  Buildings  Purchase  Contract  Act  (OH 
Stat.  518).  whereby  buildings  were  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  private  capital  and  constructed 
according    to     lease-purchase    agreements 
with  GSA.  Installment  payments  were  made 
to  the  private  developer  in  lieu  of  rent,  with 
provision  for  the  Government  to  »«l»J»re 
title  to  the  property  at  the  end  of  a  period 
between  10  and  25  years,  as  stipulated  in  the 
lease-purchase  agreement.  The  S-yw  au- 
thorization provided  by  the  1954  Act  for  en- 
tering into  lease-purchase  contracts  expired 
in  1957  and  was  not  renewed.  During  the  3 
years  when  it  was  in  force  5  Post  Offices 
and  29  other  buildings  were  constructed. 

The  congressional  oversight  device  iricor- 
porated  in  the  1954  law  proved  especially 
significant  in  the  recent  history  of  public 
buildings  policy.  Previously.  Congress  had 
always  set  certain  monetary  limits  along 
with  the  authorization  for  a  specific  buUd- 
Ing  but  the  purchase  contract  program  was 
not  amendable  to  this  type  of  control.  Ir»- 
stead,  a  different  approach  to  project  au- 
thorization was  needed.  A  committee  a^ 
oroval  provision  was  recommended  by  tne 
conference  committee  and   ultimately   er^ 
acted  as  follows:  "No  appropriations  shaU  be 
made  for  purchase  contract  projects  which 
have    not    been    approved    by    resolutions 
adopted    by    the    Committees    on    Publte 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively  .  .  .  ."  The  Act  atao 
required  that  GSA  submit  to  the  commit- 
tees a  prospectus  for  each  proposed  project. 
In  effect,  the  committee  approval  require- 
ment amounted  to  a  committee  veto  pro^ 
sion,  since  a  point  of  order  could  be  raised 
against  an  appropriation  for  any  project 
unless  committee  approval  of  the  buUdlng 
prospectus  had  been  obtained. 

ThePublic  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  Sljat. 
249)  codified  existing  law.  thereby  creating 
a  statutory  framework  for  meeting  Federal 
space  needs,  along  with  an  extension  of  au- 
thorization for  funding  of  buUdings.  Under 
this  law,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices was  empowered  to  acquire  buildings  for 
the  Federal  Government  by  purchase,  con- 
demnation, donation,  or  exchange.  Acquisi- 
tions in  the  various  manners  were  aU  to  oe 
financed  by  direct  appropriation. 

In  effect,  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  19S9, 
which  remains  in  force,  provides  for  a,uthor- 
Ization  of  specific  buildings  by  resolutions  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  Mid 
Transportation  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  since 
the  same  committee  approval  feature  of  the 
1954  Purchase  Contract  Act  was  retained  in 
the  1959  law.  Specifically,  the  law  provided 
in  section   7   that  no   appropriation  over 
tlOO  000  for  construction  or  purchase  oi  a 
building,  or  over  $200,000  for  alteration  of  a 
building,  was  to  be  made  untU  a  prospectus 
regarding  the  buUding  had  been  prepared 
by  GSA  and  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate    committees.    The    law     In    secUon 
11(b)  also  provided  for  authorizations  origi- 
nating in  another  way:  either  public  works 
oomnUttee  could  direct  GSA  to  Prepare  a 
repwt  on  the  possible  need  for  a  project  in 


a  particular  loc4ion.  These  so^«lled  11(b) 
reports  are  idenical  in  content  to  the  sec- 
tion 7  proapectuJes  and.  when  approved  by 
committee  resoWUons.  can  authorize  a  spe- 
cific building  even  without  executive  branch 

"AsUme  passed,  the  backlog  of  authorized 
but  unfunded  projects  grew,  since  the  only 
financing  technique  provided  for  in  the  1989 
law  was  direct  Federal  appropriations.  As  a 
stopgap  measure,  purchase  contract  author- 
ity was  reinstituted  for  a  3-year  period  as  a 
nart  of  the  Public  Buildings  Amentoents  of 
1972  (86  SUt.  216).  This  law  authorized  the 
Administrator  of  General  Service  to  enter 
into  purchase  contracts,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  30  years,  employing  one  of  two  pro- 
cedures. Under  the  package  method  (used 
exclusively  under  the  1954  Act).  GSA  en- 
tered Into  lease-purchase  agreements  with 
contractors,  to  cover  both  construction  and 
financing.  Semiannual  Payments  were  made 
toward  UquidaUon  of  the  debt,  with  title  ul- 
timately reverting  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  dual  method  GSA  con- 
tracted separately  for  construction  and  fi- 
nancing of  a  given  project.  Fun<Ung  was  re- 
ceived through  the  sale  of  Parttelpatlon  err- 
tlf  Icates  to  private  investors  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank,  as  well  as  from  direct 
bank  loans.  The  construction  contracting 
under  the  dual  method  was  no  different 
than  for  direct  Federal  construction  using 
appropriated  funds.  During  the  3-year  pw-- 
chase  contract  authority   under  the   1972 
amendments.   23   buUdtaff   "ere   acquired 
using  the  package  method.  »nd  *5,*^,"« 
dual  method,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.3  billion. 
In  an  important  departure  from  the  previ- 
ous purchase  contract  program,  GSA  was 
required  to  pay  local  property  taxes  during 
the  purchase  term. 

The  1972  amendments  increased  ine 
amount  over  which  no  appropriations  might 
be  made  without  approval  of  the  pubUc 
works  committees  from  $100,000  for  con- 
stniction  and  $200,000  for  ^alteration  of 
public  buildings,  to  $500,000  for  both.  The 
1972  legislation  also  added  the  same  require- 
ment for  approval  by  committee  resolutions 
for  any  leasing  of  space  for  fWeral  use  at 
an  average  annual  rental  over  tSOO.OOO. 

In  addition,  the  1972  Uw  established  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund.  In  theory,  the  fund 
was  to  receive  coUections  for  rent  charged 
to  Federal  agencies  occupying  GSA  space, 
from  which  GSA  could  finance  future  acqui- 
sition and  maintenance,  as  weU  as  operating 
expenses  for  pubUc  buUdings.  It  was  tiitici- 
pated  when  the  legislation  was  drafted  to 
1972  that  over  $200  million  would  be  avaU- 
able  annuaUy  to  finance  the  public  build- 
ings construction  program.  But  since  1978 
when  the  fund  went  into  operation,  it  has 
proved  inadequate  as  a  source  for  both  oper- 
ating and  capital  funds,  with  an  average  of 
only  about  $50  million  avaUable  from  the 
fund  for  construction.  K-^k-i«» 

In  early  1979  the  GSA  reported  a  backlog 
of     approved     or     pending     construction 
projects  amounting  to  $281  million   Mean- 
while, GSA  has  been  forced,  increasingly,  to 
lease  space  in  order  to  meet  agency  needs 
SThe  decade  from  1969-1979  total  federal 
space  needs  increased  10  Percent,  but  (3ov- 
emment-owned  space  decreased  by  I*  Per- 
cent. Leased-space  increased  92  Percent^In 
fiscal  year  1981  GSA  requested  $680.7  mU- 
Iton  for  rental  of  space  In  privately-owned 
buUdings.  If  current  trends  continue,  the 
annual  GSA  lease-budget  is  projected   to 
exceed  $1  bUlion  within  two  years   More- 
over  the  yearly  totals  for  rent  underesti- 
mate the  tnie  extent  of  Federal  lease  obli- 


gations: the  gross  commitment  for  aU  out- 
standing leases  in  1980  was  said  to  total 
about  $2.3  billion.  ,_, 

Congressional  concern  with  the  existing 
procedures    for    authorizing    and    funding 
public  buildings,  and  especially  with  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  GSA  leasing  ^vity. 
reached  a  turning  point,  when  on  Ms*.  6, 
1979,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works  voted  unanlmouriy 
to  impose  a  moratorium  on  further  autJiort- 
zations  for  nonemergency  public  buUdlng 
projects.  The  decision  was  reached  foUowlng 
an  extended  discussion  concerning  renewal 
of  a  long-term  lease.  With  misgivings  ov« 
the  specific  lease,  and  amidst  the  badt- 
ground  of  aUegations  of  GSA  malfeasance, 
the  Committee  determined  that  a  thorough 
review  and  overhaul  of  the  pubUc  buUdings 
program  was  needed. 

After  several  months  of  committee  inveati- 
gations  and  oversight  hearings.  8.  3080  was 
introduced  in  December  of   1970.  eo«x>n- 
sored  by  aU  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works.  The  biU 
sought  to  repeal  the  1959  Uw  and  repla«5s  It 
with  an  entirely  new  framework  for  plan- 
ning, authorizing,  and  financing  the  pubUc 
buUdings  program.  The  bU  requlrwl  08A  to 
engage   in  long-range   planning  regarding 
Federal  buUding  needs,  replaced  the  tem- 
mlttee  approval  format  with  an  annual  om- 
nibus bUl-proceas  Intended  to  insure  system- 
atic authorization  and  oversight  of  Uis  pro- 
gram, estabUshed  poUcies  and  priorities  to 
be  foUowed  in  locating  Federal  of  fleas,  stip- 
ulated frameworks  to  promoU  better  anau- 
tectural  design.  UnUted  the  total  proportion 
of  Federal  space  that  could  be  leased  and 
created  a  borrowing  authority  to  help  n- 
nance  needed  construction  and  aeqiUaitim. 
On  June  20.  1080,  the  Senate  passwl  ■.  »B0 

by  vote  of  71-8.  

The  House  passed  S.  2080,  as  amended,  by 
voice  vote  on  Aug.  38,  IMO.  But  the  proirt- 
sions  of  H.R.  6075,  which  were  «ubatitut«J 
for  those  of  S.  2080,  resulted  in  very  differ- 
ent legisUUon.  In  short,  the  House-pasaed 
version  encompassed  only  one  P«>J[Won  ff 
the  orlgUial  Senate  bUl-the  time-finanelng 
mechanlsm-whereby  the  AdnUnlstJator  of 
General  Services  was  authorized  to  Isjue  ob- 
ligations for  purchase  by  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury.  In  December  1980.  loUowlng 
several  unsuccessful  meetings,  the  confer- 
ence committee  appointed  to  reconcile  pro- 
vlrions  in  the  House  and  SenaU  verstons  of 
S.  3080  acknowledged  their  inabUity  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  compromlae. 

The  major  unresolved  Isaue  in  the  96th 
Congress  related  to  congressiooal  authorHa- 
tion^rocedures.  Member,  of  the  ^Mte 
Committee    mi    Environment    and    Public 
Works  were  unanimously  opposed  to  retam- 
Ing  the  procedure  for  commlttae  approval  of 
project  pn«)ectusea.  They  contended  that 
tiie  existing  system  constituted  a  time-eon- 
sumlng  but  ineffective  framework  for  over- 
sight of  the  pubUc  buUdings  program.  Of 
statutory  necessity,  the  ComnUttees  time 
was  preoccupied  with  the  consideration  of 
prospectuses-over  100  arriving  in  a  typl»^ 
Congress,  but  at  unscheduled  intervals  and 
with   no   indications   of   relative   priorities 
among    the    various    proposaU.    Moreover, 
projects  under  $500,000  (where  recent  mci- 
dents  of  potential  fraud  or  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  GSA  had  been  uncovered)  es- 
caped congressional  scrutiny,  except  insofar 
as  the  relevant  appropriations  subcommlt^ 
tees  looked  Into  the  lump.sum  Items.  S.  2080 
called  for  an  annual  omnibus  authorisation 
bUl  for  the  entire  public  buildings  program, 
similar  to  the  practice  with  regard  to  the 
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mlliUry  con  tniction  prognin.  In  a  report 
released  in  ,980.  the  General  Accountlnx 
Office  called  for  reform  In  the  authorization 
procedure  fo '  public  buildings  and  endorsed 
the  approacti  contained  in  S.  2080. 

However,  t  \e  House,  following  the  recom- 
mendation (if  its  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  1  ransportation.  revealed  a  com- 
mitment to  r  staining  the  committee-approv- 
al-of-prospec  uses  procedure.  In  the  96th 
Congress  th  >  House-passed  version  of  S. 
2080,  incoHK  rating  only  the  new  financing 
provision,  pri  ihibited  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  a  public  building  using  the  time 
financing  me  thod  of  payment  unless  a  pro- 
spectus desci  Ibing  the  project  had  been  ap- 
proved by  n  solution  of  the  public  works 
committees.  Committee  members  in  the 
House  contended  that  the  annual  omnibus 
bill  would  be  subject  to  numerous  floor 
amendments,  with  the  tacking  on  of  "pet 
projects"  for  individual  districts.  The  exist- 
ing committ«e  veto  provision,  according  to 
this  view,  con  tributes  to  greater  discipline  in 
authorizing  public  buildings  and  choosing 
among  comptting  priorities  than  would  be 
the  case  in  tl  le  full  House:  instead,  the  om- 
nibus bill  w>uld  turn  into  a  "Christmas 
tree"  of  proJ<  cts  for  special  interests.  In  De- 
cember 198< ,  following  the  conference 
committee  ii  ipasse.  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Wo  -ks  and  Transporation  adopted 
a  resolution,  directing  GSA  to  submit  to 
Congress  an  annual  report  summarizing 
projects  and  actions  anticipated  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Acll  of  1959.  This  apparently  rep- 
resented an  sffort  to  encourage  planning 
and  the  ordei  Ing  of  priorities  within  the  ex- 
isting f  ramew  srk. 

Other  broa  I  issues  relating  to  the  public 
buildings  proi  Tarn  aside  from  the  procedure 
for  congre8si(  >nal  authorization  of  projects 
merit  evaluat  on.  At  the  most  fundamental 
level,  should  federal  agencies  be  housed  in 
Government-owned  buildings,  or  should 
leasing  of  pri  /ately-owned  space  be  encour- 
aged whenevc  r  possible?  Officially,  the  deci- 
sion is  to  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  re- 
sults of  a  o  mparative  present-value  cost 
analysis  of  a:  tematives:  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  E  iidget  Circular  A- 104,  dated 
June  14.  1975 .  prescribes  the  overall  proce- 
dures, assumi  itions.  and  format  to  be  em- 
ployed. Howe  'er.  GAO  has  criticized  certain 
of  the  comp  ments  in  the  OMB  present- 
value  model,  contending  that  the  assump- 
tions and  vail  les  selected  result  in  cost  esti- 
mates biased  in  favor  of  the  leasing  option. 
In  a  report  cf  June  20,  1980,  GAO  stated 
that  the  presi  tnt-value  cost  analyses  of  leas- 
ing versus  ne<  i  construction,  as  prepared  by 
GSA  and  sub  nitted  to  Congress,  were  inac- 
citfate. 

Another  prictice  that  tends  to  skew  the 
decision  awa: '  from  construction,  already 
noted,  is  the  ( ntering  of  Just  the  1-year  cost 
for  a  lease  ir  the  GSA  budget  submission, 
even  if  a  coiimitment  has  been  made  for 
many  years.  According  to  GAO,  while  the 
annual  rent  lor  an  office  building  will  in- 
variably app<ar  low  compared  to  the  ex- 
penditure re«;  uired  for  direct  construction. 
Federal  owne  'ship  often  proves  less  expen- 
sive in  the  Ion  e  run.  To  present  a  more  accu- 
rate economi ;  picture  of  the  alternatives, 
the  "full  flna  ncing"  method  for  lease  com- 
mitments has  been  advocated.  In  this  way 
the  full  cost  of  lease-contracts  would  be 
shown  as  budi  :et  authority  the  first  year  the 
obligations  aie  Incurred.  This  figure  could 
allow  for  mor  >  meaningful  comparison  with 
estimates  of  total  acquisition  costs  for  a 
similar  structi  ire. 


Beyond  the  basic  issue  of  leasing  versus 
construction,  there  is  the  question  of  how 
acquisition  by  Government-owned  buildings 
should  be  financed.  There  are  three  basic 
methods  for  financing  public  buildings— full 
funding,  purchase-contract,  and  time  fi- 
nance. According  to  GAO,  full  funding  by 
direct  appropriation  prior  to  construction  is 
the  cheapest  means  for  meeting  long-term 
space  needs,  but  is  not  practical  in  a  time  of 
budgetary  constraint.  As  recent  experience 
has  shown,  public  building  projects  receive 
relatively  low  priority  in  austere  times,  and 
GSA  has  increasingly  turned  to  leasing  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funding  for  construc- 
tion projects. 

The  purehase  contract  method  was  in 
force  from  1954-1957,  and  again  from  1972- 
1975.  In  this  arrangement,  the  project  is  fi- 
nanced with  private  funds,  with  ownership 
of  the  building  eventually  reverting  to  the 
Government.  Under  the  package  method, 
the  developer  entering  into  the  purehase 
contract  agrees  to  provide  for  both  the  fi- 
nancing and  construction  of  the  project. 
Under  the  dual  method,  GSA  arranges  sepa- 
rately for  financing  and  construction.  For 
example,  under  the  1972  authority,  GSA 
borrowed  funds  through  the  sale  of  partici- 
pation certificates  to  private  investors, 
while  letting  contracts  for  construction  in 
the  same  manner  employed  for  direct  con- 
struction projects  financed  with  appropriate 
funds.  Under  the  1954  law  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  not  liable  for  local  real  estate 
taxes  during  the  purehase  contract  term, 
while  payment  of  local  property  taxes  was 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  1972  law. 
Most  advocates  of  a  reinstitution  of  pur- 
chase contract  authority  call  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  local  property  taxes,  arguing  that 
taxes  on  a  purehase  contract  tract  should  be 
treated  within  the  broader  topic  of  In-lieu- 
of-taxes  payments  for  Federal  real  property. 
(Liabilities  for  local  real  estate  taxes  on  pur- 
chase contract  projects  under  the  1972  law 
have  proved  a  major  drain  on  the  Public 
Buildings  Fund.) 

The  time  financing  approach  was  the 
method  approved  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  during  the  96th  Congress.  Under 
this  scheme  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  would  be  authorized  to  issue  obliga- 
tions for  purehase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  repayment  starting  when 
the  building  is  ready  for  occupancy.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  likened  to  a  home  mort- 
gage: GSA  would  pay  back  principal  plus  in- 
terest over  a  period  of  years,  taking  advan- 
Uge  of  interest  rates  available  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  This  method  differs  from  lease- 
purehase  in  that  title  resides  with  the  Gov- 
ernment even  during  the  period  of  install- 
ment payments. 

There  are  other  issues  in  the  debate  over 
the  public  buildings  program,  such  as  loca- 
tion of  buUdings.  access  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, and  concerns  of  arehitectural 
merit.  There  are  also  factors  tending  to  in- 
crease the  costs  of  Federal  buildings  that 
could  be  reevaluated.  Construction  specifi- 
cations for  Federal  buildings  require  higher 
ceilings,  and  better  quality  materials,  for  ex- 
ample. There  are  also  statutes  such  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (which  imposes  minimum 
wage  standards  on  certain  Federal 
projects— 40  U.S.C.  276a  et  seq.),  and  the 
Buy  America  Act  (41  U.S.C.  10a  et  seq.), 
which  do  not  apply  to  private  commereial 
buildings  and  hence  increase  the  costs  for 
construction  of  pubUc  buildings. 

While  there  are  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  these  various  issues,  there 
also  seems  to  be  a  growing  recognition  in 


Congress  that  some  sort  of  amendment.  If 
not  comprehensive  overhaul,  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  is  needed.  The  Senate 
passed  S.  533,  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1981,  on  May  6,  1981,  by  vote  of  93-0.  This 
legislation  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  S. 
2080  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  96th 
Congress.  However,  following  a  discussion 
with  OMB  in  April  of  1981,  a  bipartisan 
amendment  package  was  accepted  by  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee, 
with  the  administration  agreeing  to  support 
the  bill  as  amended.  Most  significantly,  the 
title  providing  the  time-finance  authority 
was  deleted,  leaving  no  financing  mecha- 
nism aside  from  direct  appropriation.  The 
bill  would  provide  for  purchase-option  lease 
authority,  however.  The  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  began 
hearings  in  May  1981.  and  resumed  hearings 
that  fall.  One  factor  apparently  impeding 
further  action  in  the  House  has  been  the 
strong  opposition  of  GSA  to  the  provision  in 
H.R.  1938  that  would  require  statement  of 
the  full-term  coqt  of  a  lease  in  an  agency's 
annual  budget,  t^  facilitate  comparison  with 
new  construction  costs. 

LEGISLATION 

H.R.  1938  (Levitas  et  al.)  Public  Buildings 
Act  Amendments  of  1981.  Establishes  the 
PubUc  Buildings  Service  within  GSA.  Estab- 
lishes public  buildings  policies  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Amends  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  in  several  respects,  but  re- 
tains the  existing  congressional  authoriza- 
tion process.  Provides  for  time-financing  of 
new  Federal  buildings  by  authorizing  GSA 
to  issue  obligations,  for  purchase  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Introduced  Feb. 
18,  1981:  referred  to  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  533  (Stafford  et  al.)  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1981.  EsUblishes  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service  within  GSA.  Establishes  public 
buildings  policies  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Repeals  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959.  Replaces  current  procedure  for  au- 
thorizing a  building's  acquisition,  repair,  or 
leasing,  which  entails  approval  of  a  prospec- 
tus by  the  public  works  committees,  with 
provision  for  an  annual  omnibus  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Introduced  Feb.  24,  1981:  referred 
to  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:  passed  Senate. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS 

February  13,  1982-News  story  reports 
that  GSA  Administrator,  Gerald  Carmen, 
seeks  congressional  authority  to  sign  leases 
containing  purchase  options.  

September  22,  1981-The  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds  resumed 
hearings  on  H.R.  1938  and  S.  533  with  the 
anticipation  that  the  series  of  in-depth 
hearings  would  continue  for  several  weeta. 

May  6  1981— The  Senate  passed  S.  533, 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1981,  by  vote  of 

93-0 

May  5  1981— The  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  began  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  1938. 

April  2  1981— The  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  ordered  S. 
533  favorably  reported,  with  amendments. 

February  24.  1981-Senator  Stafford  m- 
troduced  S.  533.  similar  to  S.  2080  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  the  96th  Congress. 

February  18,  1981 -Congressman  Levitas 
introduced  H.R.  1938,  the  PubUc  BuUdings 
Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

December  9,  1980-The  House  ComnUttee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  adopt- 
ed a  resolution,  directing  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  sum- 
marizing projects  and  actions  anticipated 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
the  PubUc  BuUdings  Act  of  1959. 

December  4.  1980-The  House  and  Senate 
conferees  meeting  to  resolve  differences  in 
the  respective  versions  of  S.  2080  acknowl- 
edged stalemate,  after  more  than  a  week  of 
conference  sessions,  but  vowed  to  consider 
the  subject  again  in  the  97th  Congress. 

August  25.  1980-The  House  voted  to  sub- 
stitute the  provisions  of  H.R.  6075  for  Whose 
of  S.  2080.  and  then  agreed  to  S.  2080,  as 
amended,  by  voice  vote.  t„,kh„ 

July  1  1980— The  Subcommittee  on  Public 
BuUdin^  and  Grounds  of  theHo"««  <^°™- 
mittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporation 
S^gan  hearings  on  H.R.  7579  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  Amendments  of  1980 

June  20,  1980— The  Senate  passed  S.  2080 
by  vote  of  71-8. 

May  15  1980-The  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  voted  unaiU- 
^usly  to  report  S.  2080,  with  an  amend- 
ment. 


December  5.  1979-S.  2080.  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Act  of  1979.  was  Uitroduced  by 
Senator  Moynihan.  with  all  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  listed  as  cosponsors. 

March  16,  1979— The  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works  began 
oversight  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
public  buUdings  policies. 

Mareh  6  1979— The  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  voted  unani- 
mously to  impose  a  moratorium  on  authori- 
zations for  any  nonemergency  public  buUd- 

'^vme^*!^  1972-The  PubUc  BuUdings 
Amendments  of  1972  (86  SUt.  216).  among 
its  other  provisions  relnstituting  for  three 
yeare  lease-purehase  authority  similar  to 
that  granted  to  GSA  under  the  1954  PubUc 
BiUldlngs  Purchase  Contract  Act.  was 
signed  into  law.  ,_    ^  „  .,  _ 

September  9.  1969-The  Public  BuUdings 
Act  of  1959.  esUbUshing  a  sUtutory  frame- 
work for  meeting  Federal  space  needs,  was 

*^'iy  22  1954-The  PubUc  BuUdings  Pur- 
chase Contract  Act  was  signed  into  law. 

June  30,  1949-The  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  was  signed  into 

l&w 

June  16,  1949-The  PubUc  BuUdings  Act 
of  1949  was  signed  into  law 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  somewhat  mixed  feelings  that  I 


join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  in  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion to  reorganize  and  revamp  the 
public  buUdings  program  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  I  have  no 
reservations  about  the  need  for  this 
bUl  and  Its  substantive  provisions.  My 
regret  is  only  that  there  is  a  need  to 
reintroduce  it  at  all.  Nearly  Identical 
legislation  has  passed  the  Senate  by 
overwhelming  votes  in  each  of  the  last 
two  Congresses. 

I  shall  not  repeat  here  the  motiva- 
tions which  first  prompted  us  to  draft 
this  legislation,  nor  shaU  I  describe 
again  its  initiatives.  They  have  been 
fully  described  in  the  floor  statements 
and  committee  reports  that  accompa- 
nied the  earUer  bills.  It  does  bear  re- 
peating, however,  that  this  is  a  biparti- 
san undertaking.  I  sponsored  this 
measure  in  December  1979.  when  my 
party  was  in  the  majority.  Senator 
STArroRi)  was  then  the  chief  cospon- 
sor.  We  have  exchanged  places  since 
Senator  Stafford's  party  became  the 

Nor  has  the  change  m  Presidential 
administrations  and  in  the  leadership 
at  the  GSA  since  the  bUl's  first  intro- 
duction diminished  the  need  for  it.  It 
is  by  no  means  to  disparage  past  or 
present   management   of   the   Public 
Buildings  Service  to  say  that  there  is  a 
need  for  institutional  overhaul  of  this 
$2  billion  a  year  program.  Some  of  its 
most  grievous  failings  directly  result 
from     the     notorious     "prospectus 
system    through    which    the    public 
works  committees  of  the  Congress  au- 
thorize its  major  projects  and  leases. 
The  efforts  of  the  most  brilliant  man- 
ager would  be  frustrated  by  this  anti- 
quated and  ad  hoc  process. 

I  beUeve  our  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  our  coUeagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  the  result 
of  misunderstandings  between  the 
principal  Members  of  the  two  bodies. 
Last  year,  the  most  able  Representa- 
tive from  Georgia.  Mr.  Levitas,  pro- 
posed an  ingenious  means  of  settlmg 
our  differences  over  the  congressional 
authorization  process.  The  legislation 
we  propose  today  includes  language  m 
section  803  that  would  effectuate  his 

idea. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  predetermme 
the  course  of  efforts  at  a  compromise, 
I  believe  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  are  agreed  in  principle 
on  several  issues:  . 

First  We  need  a  thoroughgomg 
overhaul  of  the  public  building  stat- 
ute: amending  existing  law  would  only 
make  less  coherent  an  already  awk- 
ward structure; 

Second.  Any  reform  must  do  away 
with  the  section  11(b)  procedure  in  ex- 
isting law  that  encourages  the  Con- 
gress to  short-circuit  rational  planning 
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About  65  percent  of  the  apples  for 
processing  go  to  concentrated  juice— 
CAJ.  Most  of  this  CAJ  is  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

Export  rebates  for  CAJ  is  10  per- 
cent, plus  10  percent  for  shipments 
through  the  Port  of  Puerto  Madryn. 

Additionally,  export  rebates  of  IS 
percent  have  been  used  for  certain  pe- 
riods. Financial/commercial  exchange 
rate  mix  for  CAJ  exports  give  addi- 
tional financial  incentives  for  exports. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  apple-growers 
across  the  Nation  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  the  Argentine  situa- 
tion through  the  U.8.  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Senriec  of  USDA.  Their  efforts  have 
apparwitly  reached  a  dead  end 
through  these  channels. 

It  appears  that  the  major  problem 
confronting  the  U.S.  apple  industry  in 
this  situation  is  the  fact  that  the 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
provides  a  icro  duty  on  apple  and  pear 
juice  iasported  from  countries  which 
enjoy  the  most-favored-nation  desig- 
nation. Argentina  has  been  so  desig- 
nated. Imports  of  apple  and  pear  juice 
from  countries  not  enjoying  most-fa- 
vorcd-nation  designation  are  subject  to 
duty  of  i  ssnts  per  gallon  under  TSUS 
Item  No.  185.19.  Interestingly,  apple 
and  psnr  juice  are  the  only  juice  im- 
ports free  of  duty  under  MFN  catego- 
ry. 

They  have  been  advised  that  since 
apple  and  pear  juice  enjoys  a  duty-free 
status  in  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States,  a  petition  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  Mid  proof 
ot  Injury  through  their  investigation 
and  hearing  process  is  the  only  route 
of  seeking  relief.  The  problem  with 
this  sonrss  of  action  U  that  Public 
Law  90-30  Imposes  certain  constraints 
which  preclude  applegrowers  from 
being  the  initiators  of  such  petition. 

Section  TT1(4KA)  states  .  .  .  "The 
term  'industry'  means  the  domestic 
producers  as  a  whole  of  a  like  product, 
or  thoss  producers  whose  collective 
output  of  the  like  product  constitutes 
a  major  proportion  of  the  total  domes- 
tic producticm  of  that  product." 

Section  TT1-(10)  sUtes:  Like  product: 
"The  term  'like  product'  means  a  prod- 
uct which  is  liks.  or  in  the  absence  of 
like,  most  rtmllar  in  characteristics 
and  uses  with,  the  article  subject  to  an 
investigation  under  this  title."  The 
"like  product"  definition  in  this  in- 
stance is  interpreted  to  mean  juice, 
not  the  raw  product  apples.  Because  of 
that  interpretation,  they  are  told  ap- 
plegrowers could  not  cause  the  peti- 
tion to  be  brought  before  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission. 

The  major  concerns  are  that  there  is 
no  vehicle  for  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties  to  offset  the  governmen- 
tal subsidies  being  provided  on  apple- 
juice  imports  because  of  the  duty-free 
status  for  most  favored  nation. 


To  help  find  a  solution  to  this  grow- 
ing "unfair"  competition  against  U.S. 
applegrowers,  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
troduced this  amendment  to  the 
Tariff  Schedule.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  permit  some  flexibil- 
ity to  the  Commerce  Department  in 
imposing  a  countervailing  duty  against 
nations  which  do  in  fact  provide 
export  subsidies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
effort  to  allow  our  growers  to  compete 
with  other  growers  and  not  other  gov- 
ernments. 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tribli): 

S.  455.  A  bill  to  modify  the  naviga- 
tion project  for  Lynnhaven  Inlet.  Bay, 
and  connecting  waters,  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  joining  with  my  colleague.  Pattl 
Tkible,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
modify  the  Long  Creek  Canal  project 
in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  reimburse  the 
city  of  Virginia  Beach  $1.63  million  for 
remedial  work  done  on  the  Long  CTreek 
Canal  project.  The  city  was  required 
to  carry  out  the  work  as  a  result  of  a 
Federal  navigation  project  performed 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
1965. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  acknowl- 
edges its  responsibility  In  creating  the 
need  for  this  remedial  work.  Since 
1977,  the  city  of  Virginia  Beach  has 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  these 
funds.  In  my  judgment,  the  city  is 
clearly  entitled  to  Federal  reimburse- 
ment of  the  city  funds  expended.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Whitxhurst  has  intro- 
duced an  identical  measure.  H.R.  432. 
in  the  House. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  us  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Triblk): 
S.  456.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  EInglneers.  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain erosion  control  projects  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Va.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

Ebocio*  Contkol  Projccts  ni  the 
C^RnAPBAKS  Bat 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in 
April,  1979.  soon  after  being  sworn  in 
as  a  U.S.  Senator,  along  with  our  col- 
league from  Maryland,  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS  and  the  then  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, John  Dalton,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
historic  Tangier  Island,  Va.  Tangier 
Island  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  just  south  of  the  Vir- 
ginia-Maryland State  line.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  visit  was  to  inspect  the  se- 
rious erosion  problem  which  threatens 
the  island's  very  existence,  and  to 
evaluate  possible  solutions. 
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Tangier  was  settled  by  English  immi- 
grants In  1686.  The  Island's  inhabit- 
ants are  direct  descendants  of  those 
colonists.  The  Island  people  now  are 
much  as  they  were  in  earlier  centuries, 
speaking  with  old  English  accents  and 
earning  their  Uvelihoods  from  bay  re- 
sources. In  February  1978,  the  Virgtala 
General  Assembly  designated  Tangier 
a  unique  historical  area. 

During  the  War  of  1812.  the  island 
was  a  staging  area  for  several  thou- 
sand British  troops  between  attacks  on 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  For  ladt 
of  anything  better  to  do.  the  bored 
troops  cut  down  a  forest.  The  trees 
lined   the   western   shore   and   their 
roots  protected  the  land  from  rapid 
erosion.  Today,  islanders  claim  that,  to 
their  lifetimes,  old  stumps  would  be 
found  in  shallow  water  up  to  a  mue 
offshore.  Presently,  erosion  is  taking 
place  at  a  rate  of  nearly  30  feet  a  y»r. 
In  May  1975.  and  again  to  November 
1978,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Resources  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia   convened    tateragency    task 
forces  to  study  the  erosion  problems. 
After  tovestigating  an  array  of  alter- 
native solutions,  the  task  forces  rec- 
ommended construction  of  a  rip-rap 
seawall  along  8.200  feet  of  Tangier  s 
shoreline.  The  waU  will  primarily  pro- 
tect the  Island  airstrip,  now  less  than 
300  feet  from  churning  water.  When 
ice  covers  the  bay.  the  airstrip  is  the 
island's  only  link  to  the  mainland. 

The  Virgtala  General  Assembly  has, 
to  the  past,  approved  State  participa- 
tion to  the  project,  and  my  new  col- 
league from  Virginia  and  I  have  previ- 
ously totroduced  legislation  authoriz- 
tog  Federal  participation.  However, 
while  that  legislation  languished.  Tan- 
gier Island  has  been  sinking,  and  con- 
ttoues  to  sink,  not  so  slowly,  tato 
ChesM)eake  Bay. 

Mr  President,  time  and  tide  wait  for 
no  man.  It  Is  our  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation can  pass  the  Senate  at  our  earli- 
est opportunity.  The  Army  Corps  ot 
Engtoeers  has  reported:  "M  erosion  to 
allowed  to  conttoue,  the  Island  wlU 
probably  have  to  be  evacuated.  The  as- 
simUation  of  its  roughly  800  inhab- 
itants tato  other  communities  would 
be  an  irretrievable,  but  unquantiflable, 
cultural  loss  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  I  ask  my  colleagues. 
shaU  we  by  inaction,  force  the  unique 
people  of  Tangier  to  evacuate  thto 
1686  settlement?  .  ,     ^ 

ShaU  the  historic  Virginia  teland 
community  of  Tangier  be  allowed  to 
become  America's  Atlantis-and  sink 
toto  oblivion?  It  is  my  distingutohed 
colleague  from  Virginia's  and  my  view, 
that  it  should  not.  We  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  thto  body  will  jota  us  to  thto 
view.  Thank  you. 


8.  467.  A  bill  to  require  the  protec- 
tion, management,  and  control  of  wUd 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands;  to  the  Cwnmitt^s  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and 
Mr.  Wallop): 


WILD  Am 

AMsmmBRS  or  itss 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
tatroduce  today  for  conslderatioo^ 
the  Senate  a  bill  to  further  mmm 
Public  Law  92-198,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  WUd  Free-Roaming  Horse 
and  Burro  Act  of  1971.  On  behalf  of 
several  other  Members  of  the  Sen^, 
I  offered  simUar  legtolation  for  consid- 
eration  to  the  last  session  of  Caotnm. 
That  bUl  has  been  sUghtly  revised  o« 
the  baste  of  comments  received  from 
several  private  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals, and  the  ctirrent  experience  oi 
the  land  management  agendas  re9on- 
sible  for  these  animals. 

The  WUd  Free-Roaming  Horse  and 
Burro  Act  was  designed  originally  to 
protect  the  few  remaining  wild  horsss 
and  burros  on  pubUc  lands  from  the 
abusive  roundups  by  mustangers  inter- 
ested only  to  getting  the  animate  to 
slaughterhouses   for  a  quick   profit. 
With  the  dramatic  decUne  to  the  wUd 
horse  and  burro  population  caused  by 
mustanglng,  primary  emphaste  to  l»Tl 
was  placed  on  preserving  these  wrm- 
bote  of  the  wUd  American  West  The 
law  also  provided  for  managing  wUd 
horses  and  burros  as  an  totegral  p«rt 
of  the  natural  system  of  the  pubUc 
lands  and.  to  overpopulated  areas.  lor 
controlling  their  numbers. 

By  1978,  wUd  horse  and  burro  poim- 
latlons  had  tocreased  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  habitat  to  many  areas, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  continuing 
wUd  horse  and  burro  population  levels 
was  Imperative  if  a  multiple-use  envi- 
ronment and  natural  ecological  b«- 
ance  were  to  be  matotatoed.  Amwid- 
ments    to    the    WUd    Pree-RoMnJng 
Horse  and  Burro  Act  were  tocluded  to 
the  PubUc  Rangelands  Improvwnent 
Act  requiring  the  immediate  removal 
of  excess  animate  to  protect  the  r«nge 
from  the  detorioration  associated  with 
overpopulation.  The  amendmenU  also 
specify  methods  and  a  priority  'or  dis- 
posing of  the  excess  animate.  First, 
old.  sick,  or  lame  animate  must  be  hu- 
manely    destroyed.     Then     h«jlthy 
excess  animate  must  be  made  available 
for  private  matotenance  "long  as  mi 
adoption  demand  by  quaUfied  todlyid- 
uate    extets.     If    quaUfied    adopters 
cannot  be  found,  the  WUd  Free-Roam- 
ing Horse  and  Burro  Act  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  destroy  the 
animate  to  the  most  cost-effective  and 
humane  manner  possible. 

The  two  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  admtatotering  thto  act,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM)  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultures  Forest  Serv- 
ice, have  made  a  vaUant  effort  to  en- 
force the  provtoions  it  contains.  How- 
ever  removal  and  dtoposal  of  excess 


animate  proved  to  be  expensive— an  av- 
omge  of  $460  per  animal  to  f tocal  year 
1961  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
fiHMttng  apiHVpriated  to  BLM  for  the 
protection,  management,  and  control 
of  wttd  horses  and  burros  was  expend- 
ed on  the  adoption  program  alone.  In 
a  time  of  fiscal  restratot  to  aU  areas  of 
the  ^deral  Government,  the  agencies 
felt  it  was  inappropriate  to  conttoue 
such  subsidies  to  the  todividuate  bene- 
fiting from  the  program. 

At  the  recommendation  of  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  agenda 
Increased  their  adoption  fees  for  wUd 
horses  and  burros  to  cover  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  program  costs. 
Thte  was  to  aUow  more  appropriated 
funds  to  be  spent  to  managing  those 
wUd  horses  and  burros  remaining  on 
the  pubUc  lands  and  improving  their 
haMtat 

Unfortunately,  the  agendes  are  now 
ftodtog  it  difficult  to  place  the  excess 
wUd   horses    and   burros   to   private 
matotenance.  Whether  thte  drop  to 
adoption  demand  has  been  caused  by 
unusually  severe  weather,  higher  fees, 
or  the  general  economy  of  the  Nation, 
the  result  te  that  the  Bureau  of  L*nd 
Management  te  maintaining  approxi- 
mately 1.500  excess  wUd  horses  and 
burros  to  their  adoption  centers.  Peed 
costs  alone  average  $1.60  per  animal 
per  day.  which  translates  toto  almost 
$2,400  per  day  of  taxpayer's  money  to 
n.^intji»n  these  animate.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  reduce  adoption  pro- 
gram costs.  Even  so.  funds  Identified 
for  the  removal  of  excess  animate  are 
now  being  diverted  to  matotato  ani- 
mate to  corrate.  Both  the  rangeland 
environment  and  the  animate  that  to- 
habit  it  are  suffering  because  of  thto. 

Under  the  current  law.  BLM  should 
be  destroying  these  animate.  Under- 
standably, the  agency  to  reluctant  to 
do  so.  Can  you  image  the  effect  on  the 
American  pubUc  if  they  destroyed 
1.800  perfecUy  healthy  and  useful  ani- 
mate? .    .. 

Such  scenes  as  we  saw  through  the 
news  media  of  dead  and  starving 
adopted  wUd  horses  to  a  Texas  pasture 
are  abhorred  by  all,  yet  can  we  fault 
an  agency  with  neither  the  experience 
nor  the  personnel  required  to  ensure 
humane  treatment  of  aU  animate  ob- 
tataed  by  private  tadividuate  through 
the  adoption  program?  WUd  horse  and 
burro  management  has  attataed  pro- 
portions beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
those  who  drafted  the  1971  Act.  More 
than  42.000  animate  have  been  placed 
to  private  matotenance  stace  the 
adopt-a-horse  program  began  to  1973. 

Mr  President,  by  now  you  can  pic- 
ture the  dUemma  tato  which  we  have 
placed  BLM  and  the  Forest  Serviw. 
They  must  remove  the  excess  wUd 
horses  and  burros  to  comply  with  the 
law  and  the  requirements  of  sound 
land  and  habitat  management.  The 
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agencies  are  attempting  to  operate  a 
successful  adopt-a-horse  program.  But 
when  fostT  homes  cannot  be  found, 
the  very  [aw  originally  designed  to 
protect  these  animals  requires  their 
destruction!  Surely  America's  wild 
horses  aid  burros  deserve  every 
chance  to  i ,  productive,  useful  life. 

The  bill  [  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides anot  ler  chance  for  unadoptable 
animals,  far  those  wild  horses  and 
burros  ren  aining  on  public  lands,  and 
for  the  raiigeland  ecosystem.  It  would 
provide  a  long-term  solution  to  wild 
horse  and  burro  management,  in  con- 
trast to  th<  short  term  "quick  fix"  pro- 
posals of  the  past.  The  legislation 
would  amend  the  Wild  Free-Roaming 
Horse  and  Burro  Act  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retaries U  sell  excess  animals  for 
which  fost>r  homes  cannot  be  foimd. 
Revenue  generated  from  the  sale 
would  be  returned  to  BLM  or  the 
Forest  Se:  vice  for  wild  horse  and 
burro  hab  itat  improvement,  studies 
designed  t(  i  improve  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  animals,  and  on-the-ground 
program  iranagement.  Humane  treat- 
ment of  an  imals  after  such  sale  would 
be  affordeq  by  State,  local,  and  Feder- 
al laws  thiit  have  been  successful  in 
protecting  lomestic  animals. 

Other  piovisions  of  this  legislation 
would  autl  lorize  the  reestablishment 
of  a  Wild  I  'orse  and  Burro  Committee 
to  advise  tl  le  agencies  on  policy  issues 
affecting  tl  le  program;  increase  penal- 
ties for  reaeated  offenses  under  the 
act;  and  au  ;horize  humane  use  of  heli- 
copters ar  d  motorized  vehicles  in 
horse /burr)  management  on  other 
Federal  lar  ds  imder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secret  iry  of  the  Interior.  The 
amendments  would  also  decrease  pro- 
gram costs  by  authorizing  automatic 
titling  after  a  1-year  period  of  adop- 
tion if  no  ( omplaints  are  received;  by 
altering  th ;  requirement  for  a  public 
hearing  before  helicopter  and  motor- 
ized vehicle  use  in  gathering  oper- 
ations to  required  public  notification; 
and  by  elin  linating  the  biennial  report 
to  Congress  on  the  administration  of 
the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and 
Burro  Aci .  which  duplicates  the 
annual  rep  irt  to  Congress  required  by 
the  Federa  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  o   1976. 

These  chmges  and  other  minor  al- 
terations a;companying  them  are  im- 
perative if  I  )ur  rangelands  and  the  ani- 
mals inhabiting  them  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  financially  responsible  and 
environmer  tally  sound  manner.  We 
must  recot  nize  and  respond  to  the 
urgent  nee(  1  for  these  new  changes  to 
the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and 
Burro  Act. 

Mr.  Presi  lent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tl  le  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  R:  •cokd. 

There  be  ing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  orden  d  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  bllows: 


a  457 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress finds  and  declares  that  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  are  living  s}anbols  of 
the  historic  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  West, 
and  that  they  contribute  to  the  diversity  of 
life  forms  within  the  Nation  and  enrich  the 
lives  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  shall  be  protected  from  unau- 
thorized capture,  branding,  harassment,  or 
death;  that  a  healthy  wild  free-roaming 
horse  and  burro  population  base  shall  be 
maintained  on  the  public  lands;  and  that  to 
accomplish  this  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  natural  system  of  the 
public  lands  and  managed  under  the  princi- 
ple of  multiple  use. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  when  used  in  connection  with 
public  lands  administered  by  him  through 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
public  lands  administered  by  him  through 
the  Forest  Service; 

(b)  "wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros" 
means  all  unbranded  and  unclaimed  horses 
and  burros  that  use  public  lands  as  all  or 
part  of  their  habitat,  or  that  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  public  lands  by  the  Secre- 
tary but  have  not  lost  status  under  Section 
3  of  the  Act; 

(c)  "range"  means  the  area  of  land  neces- 
sary to  sustain  an  existing  herd  or  herds  of 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros,  which 
does  not  exceed  their  known  territorial 
limits,  and  which  is  devoted  principally  but 
not  necessarily  exclusively  to  their  welfare 
in  keeping  with  the  multiple-use  manage- 
ment concept  for  the  public  lands; 

(d)  "herd"  means  one  or  more  bands  using 
the  same  general  area; 

(e)  "public  lands"  means  any  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Forest  Service; 

(f)  "excess  animals"  means  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  or  burros  (1)  which  have 
been  removed  from  an  area  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  applicable  law  or,  (2)  which 
must  be  removed  from  an  area  in  order  to 
preserve  and  maintain  a  thriving  natural  ec- 
ological balance  and  multiple-use  relation- 
ship in  that  area;  and 

(g)  "band"  means  a  group  of  wild  horses 
or  burros  running  together  or  a  lone  wild 
horse  or  burro. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  AU  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  are  hereby  declared  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  management  and  protection  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
protect  and  manage  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  as  components  of  the 
public  lands,  and  he  may  designate  and 
maintain  specific  ranges  on  public  land  as 
sanctuaries  for  their  protection  and  preser- 
vation, where  the  Secretary  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
agencies  and  with  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished in  section  7  of  this  Act  deems  such 
action  desirable.  The  Secretary  shall 
manage  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
in  a  manner  that  is  designed  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  thriving  natural  ecological  bal- 
ance on  the  public  lands.  He  shaU  consider 
the  recommendations  of  qualified  scientists 
in  the  field  of  biology  and  ecology,  some  of 
whom  shall  be  independent  of  both  Federal 


and  State  agencies  and  may  include  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  established  in 
section  7  of  this  Act.  All  management  activi- 
ties shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  resource 
management  objectives  for  the  area  estab- 
lished in  land  use  plans.  Such  plans  and  ac- 
tivities shall  be  carried  out  in  consultation 
with  the  wildlife  agency  of  the  State  where- 
in such  lands  are  located  in  order  to  protect 
the  natural  ecological  balance  of  all  wildlife 
species  which  inhabit  such  lands,  particxilar- 
ly  endangered  wildlife  species.  Any  adjust- 
ments in  forage  allocations  on  any  such 
lands  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  wildlife  species  which  inhabit  such 
lands. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  cur- 
rent inventory  of  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  on  given  areas  of  the  public 
lands.  The  purpose  of  such  inventory  shall 
be  to:  make  determination  as  to  whether 
and  where  an  overpopulation  exists  and 
whether  action  should  be  taken  to  remove 
excess  animals;  determine  appropriate  man- 
agement levels  of  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  on  these  areas  of  the  public 
lands;  determine  appropriate  actions  condu- 
cive to  effective  wild  horse  and  burro  man- 
agement; and  determine  whether  appropri- 
ate management  levels  should  be  achieved 
by  the  removal  or  destruction  of  excess  ani- 
mals, or  other  options.  In  making  such  de- 
terminations the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  wildlife  agencies  of  the  State  or 
States  wherein  wild  free-rouning  horses  and 
burros  are  located,  and  individuals  inde- 
pendent of  Federal  and  State  government 
who  he  determines  have  scientific  expertise 
and  special  knowledge  of  wild  horse  and 
burro  protection,  wildlife  management  and 
animal  husbandry  as  related  to  rangeland 
management. 

(2)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  on 
the  basis  of  (i)  the  current  inventory  of 
lands  within  his  jurisdiction;  (11)  informa- 
tion contained  in  any  land  use  planning 
completed  pursuant  to  section  202  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976;  (ill)  information  contained  in  court 
ordered  environmental  Impact  statements  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Public  Range 
Lands  Improvement  Act  of  1978;  and  (iv) 
such  additional  information  as  becomes 
available  to  him  from  time  to  time,  or  in  the 
absence  of  the  information  contained  in  (i- 
iv)  above  on  the  basis  of  all  information  cur- 
rently available  to  him,  that  an  overpopula- 
tion exists  on  a  given  area  of  the  public 
lands  and  that  action  is  necessary  to  remove 
excess  animals,  he  shall  Immediately 
remove  excess  animals  from  the  range  so  as 
to  achieve  appropriate  management  levels 
and  to  accomplish  appropriate  herd  man- 
agement. Such  action  shall  be  taken,  in  the 
following  order  and  priority,  until  all  excess 
animals  have  been  removed  so  as  to  restore 
a  thriving  natural  ecological  balance  to  the 
range,  and  protect  the  range  from  the  dete- 
rioration associated  with  overpopulation: 

(A)  The  Secretary  shall  order  old.  sick,  or 
lame  animals  to  be  destroyed  in  the  most 
humane  manner  possible; 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  such 
number  of  additional  excess  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  to  be  humanely  cap- 
tured and  removed  for  private  maintenance 
and  care  for  which  he  determines  an  adop- 
tion demand  exists  by  qualified  individuals, 
and  for  which  he  determines  he  can  assure 
humane  treatment  and  care  (including 
proper  transportation,  feeding,  and  han- 
dling): Provided,  That,  not  more  than  four 
animals  may  be  adopted  per  year  by  any  in- 
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dividual  unless  the  Secretary  determines  in 
writing  that  such  individual  Is  capable  of 
humanely  caring  for  more  than  four  ani- 
mals, including  the  transportation  of  such 
animals  by  the  adopting  party;  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  esUbllsh  by  regulation  adop- 
tion fees  that  discourage  private  mainte- 
nance of  excess  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  gain  and  maintain  a  viable 
adoption  program;  and 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  additiimal 
excess  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  bimoa 
for  which  an  adoption  demand  by  qualUled 
individuals  does  not  exist  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction  or  destroyed  in  the  most 
humane,  cost  efficient  manner  possible.  Pro- 
vided, That  when  they  are  sold  or  de- 
stroyed, the  excess  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  shall  become  subject  to  aU  SUte 
and  local  humane  and  saniUtion  laws,  and 
all  Federal  humane  laws  other  than  this 
Act. 

(D)  Revenue  from  the  sale  or  adoption  of 
excess  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  appropriate  account  of  the  agency  from 
whose  lands  the  excess  animals  were  re- 
moved as  reimbursement  for  cosU  related  to 
removal,  sale,  private  maintenance,  habiut 
improvement,  population  management,  and 
studies  for  the  general  welfare  of  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros. 

(c)  Where  excess  animals  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  qualified  individual  for  adoption 
and  private  maintenance  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  inhu- 
mane care  or  treatment  for  such  animal  or 
animals  for  a  period  of  one  year,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  grant  title  to  the  trans- 
feree at  the  end  of  the  one-year  period. 

(d)  Wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
or  their  remains  shall  lose  their  sUtus  as 
wild  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  and  shall 
no  longer  be  considered  as  falling  within  the 
purview  of  this  Act— 

(1)  upon  passage  of  title  at  sale  or  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  or 

(2)  if  they  have  been  transferred  for  pri- 
vate maintenance  or  adoption  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  die  of  natural  causes  before 
passage  of  title;  or 

(3)  upon  destruction  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  designee  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  or 

(4)  If  they  die  of  natural  causes  on  the 
public  lands  or  on  private  lands  and  disposal 
Is  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  If  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  stray  from  public  lands  onto  private- 
ly owned  land,  the  owners  of  such  land  may 
Inform  the  nearest  Federal  marshal  or 
agent  of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  arrange  to 
have  the  animals  removed.  In  no  event  shall 
such  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  be 
destroyed  except  by  the  agents  of  the  Secre- 
tary Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  private  landowner  from 
maintaining  wild  free-roaming  horses  or 
burros  on  his  private  lands,  or  lands  leased 
from  the  Government,  If  he  does  so  In  a 
manner  that  protects  them  from  harass- 
ment, and  If  the  animals  were  not  willfully 
removed  or  enticed  from  the  public  lands. 
Any  individuals  who  maintain  such  wild 
free-roaming  horses  or  burros  on  their  pri- 
vate lands  or  lands  leased  from  the  Govern- 
ment shall  notify  the  appropriate  agent  of 
the  Secretary  and  supply  him  with  a  reason- 
able approximation  of  the  number  of  ani- 
mals so  maintained. 

Sec  5.  A  person  claiming  ownership  of  a 
horee  or  burro  on  the  public  lands  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  It  only  If  recovery  U  per- 
mlssable   under   the  branding   and  estray 


laws  of  the  SUte  In  which  the  animal  is 
found. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooi>eratlve  agreements  with 
other  landowners  and  with  the  State  and 
local  goverrunental  agencies  and  may  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  joint 
advisory  board  of  not  more  than  nine  mem- 
bers to  advise  them  on  any  matter  relating 
to  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  and 
their  management  and  protection.  They 
shall  select  as  advisers  persons  whom  they 
deem  to  have  special  knowledge  about  pro- 
tection of  horses  and  burros,  management 
of  wildlife,  animal  husbandry,  or  natural  re- 
sources management.  Members  of  the  board 
shall  not  receive  reimbursement  except  for 
travel  and  other  expenditures  necessary  In 
connection  with  their  services. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  person  who— 

(1)  knowingly  removes  or  attempts  to 
remove  a  wild  free-roaming  horee  or  burro 
from  the  public  lands,  without  authority 
from  the  Secretary,  or 

(2)  sells  or  converts  a  wild  free-roaming 
horse  or  burro  to  private  use,  without  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary,  or 

(3)  maliciously  causes  the  death  or  harass- 
ment of  any  wild  free-roaming   horse  or 

burro,  or 

(4)  processes  or  permits  to  be  processed 
into  commercial  products  the  remains  of  a 
wild  free-roaming  horse  or  burro  without 
authority  from  the  Secretary,  or 

(5)  knowingly  violates  a  regulation  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  shaU  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Any  person  so  charged  with  such  violation 
by  the  Secretary  may  be  tried  and  sen- 
tenced by  any  United  SUtes  commissioner 
or  magistrate  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  court  by  which  he  was  appointed.  In 
the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  provided  for  In  section  3401, 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code.  Any  person 
who  previously  has  been  convicted  of  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction 
of  a  second  offense  punishable  pursuant  to 
this  section,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  •  •  * 

(b)  Any  employee  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  have  power,  without  warrant, 
to  arrest  any  person  committing  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  employee  a  vloUtlon  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  made  purauant  there- 
to, and  to  take  such  person  immediately  for 
examination  or  trial  before  an  officer  or 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  shall 
have  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  other 
process  issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  regulations  made  pursuant 
thereto.  Any  judge  of  a  court  esUbllshed 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any 
United  States  magistrate  may,  within  his  re- 
spective jurisdiction,  upon  proper  oath  or 
affirmation  showing  probable  cause,  issue 
warrants  In  all  such  cases. 

Sec  9.  In  administering  this  Act  and  any 
laws  perUining  to  management  of  Federal 
lands,  the  Secretary  or  the  head  of  any  Ex- 
ecutive Department  or  Agency  admmister- 
Ing  Federal  lands  may  use  or  contract  for 
the  use  of  helicopters  or,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  captured  horses  or  burros, 
motor  vehicles.  Such  use  shaU  be  undertak- 


en only  after  public  notification  and  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  duly  authorized 
official  of  the  Department  or  Agency.  The 
provision  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1959  (73  SUt.  470;  18  U.S.C.  47(a)) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  such  use.  Such  use 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  htunane  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  secretary  or  other 
Agency  head. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  relo- 
cate wild  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  to 
areas  of  the  public  lands  where  they  do  not 
presently  exist. 

Sec.  IX.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  consult 
with  respect  to  the  ImplemenUtion  and  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  coordinate  the  activities  of 
their  respective  departments  and  In  the  Im- 
plemenUtion and  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretaries  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake  those  studies  of  the  habite  of 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  that 
they  may  deem  necessary  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  458.  A  bill  to  require  a  properly 
executed  warrant  before  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  may  enter  a  farm 
or  other  agricultural  operation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FARM  EMFLOTCR  RIGHTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS)  to  obtain  a  properly 
executed  search  warrant  prior  to  en- 
tering a  farm  or  other  agricultural  op- 
eration. 

Currently,  INS  agents  must  obtam  a 
warrant  before  entering  any  place  of 
business  with  the  exception  of  farms. 
This  exception  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Farmers  should  be  afforded 
the  same  rights  and  standards  of  pro- 
tection that  every  other  businessman 
enjoys  under  the  fourth  amendment 
of  our  Constitution  which  guarantees 
protection  from  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure. 

Simply  because  a  farm  is  an  easy 
mark  offering  the  simplest  and  most 
cost-efficient  means  of  reaching  quota 
objectives  is  no  reason  to  apply  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules.  The  lack  of  a 
search  warrant  requirement  allows 
INS  agents  to  concentrate  their  en- 
forcement activities  on  agriculture, 
where  less  than  10  percent  of  the  ille- 
gals in  the  country  are  currently  em- 
ployed while  almost  50  percent  of 
those  taken  into  custody  are  working 
on  farms. 

These  figures  show  a  distinct  bias  in 
INS  enforcement  activities  and  .serve 
notice  that  farmers  and  farmworkers 
are  not  receiving  equal  protection  as 
envisioned  in  our  Constitution.  The 
INS  contends  that  farmlands  are  open 
fields  and  their  agents  need  not  obtain 
consent  or  show  probable  cause  that 
some  criminal  activity  is  occurring 
prior  to  entering  a  farmer's  fields. 
Simply  because  they  see  a  group  of 
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people  woAdng  in  a  field,  they  operate 
under  th;  supposition  that  those 
people  hive  gained  entry  into  the 
United  Sti  ^tes  illegaUy.  It  is  not  untU 
the  agentj  enter  the  fleld  that  an  lUe- 
gal  versuaj  legal  status  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

Harassment  of  agricultural  employ- 
employees  by  the  INS  has 
or  years.  Harvesting  oper- 
been  disrupted  when  time 
essence  merely  by  the  prox- 
agents. 
am^dment  does  not  establish 
or  set  a  precedent  for  farm- 
guarantees  them  the  same 
privileges  enjoyed  by  every 
in  our  Nation.  Like- 
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.    he  INS. 
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,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the 


no  objection,  bill  was  or- 
printed  in  the  Record,  as 


s.  458 


Be  it  enakted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representapvet    of  the    United   States   of 
Congreu  auembUd,  That  see- 
the Immigration  and  Nationality 
1357)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
thek^of  the  following: 
Not^thstanding  any  other  provision 
..  other  than  paragraph  (3) 
a),  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
not  enter  onto  the  premises  of 
ciher  agricultural  operation  wlth- 
prope  rly  executed  warrant".* 


sec  Jon, 


By  i(r.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
anlMr.  SnaiS): 
S.  459.  i  k  biU  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Seer  Jtary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey,  b  ir  quitclaim  deed.  aU  right, 
title,  and  nterest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  ;ertain  lands  that  were  with- 
drawn or  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
relocating  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
American  Falls  out  of  the  area  flooded 
by  the  American  Palls  Reservoir,  to 
the  Comn  dttee  on  EInergy  and  Natural 
Resource). 

AXKRICAH  FALLS  PAKKS 

McCLURE.     Mr.     President. 

reintroducing  a  bill  which 

by  the  Senate  during  both 

uid  97th  Congresses.  I  hope 

iarly  Introduction  again  this 

inable  both  Houses  to  consid- 

voie  favorably  on  this  bill. 

authorizes  and  directs  the 

of  the  Interior  to  transfer  to 

American  Palls.  Idaho,  title 

parks— title  which  has  been 

retained  by  the  Pederal 

since    1925.   When    the 

original  American  Falls  Dam  was  con- 


structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  1925.  the  old  city  of  American 
Palls  was  moved  from  its  low-lying  lo- 
cation behind  the  new  dam.  The  new 
city,  which  was  platted  on  land  pur- 
chased from  private  owners,  included  a 
number  of  city  parks. 

The  city  has  developed  the  parks 
and  has  used  them  over  the  years 
without  knowing  they  continued  to  be 
owned  by  the  Government.  American 
Palls  residents  have  paid  taxes  to 
maintain  the  parks  for  the  past  57 
years,  and  the  parks  have  been  treated 
as  city  property. 

A  recent  search  turned  up  the  fact 
that  the  Pederal  Government  appar- 
ently owns  the  city  golf  course,  the 
central  city  square,  and  several  other 
smaller  parks.  Rather  than  having  to 
lease  the  parks  from  the  Government, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  sug- 
gested to  the  city  officials  that  legisla- 
tion giving  title  to  the  city  would  be 
the  way  to  solve  the  problem.  I  am  ac- 
cordingly introducing  this  measure  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  I  see  no 
reason  that  it  should  be  controversial: 
it  involves  only  a  small  amount  of  land 
which  has  in  any  case  been  treated  as 
city  property  for  some  time.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  helped  to 
draft  the  language  I  am  introducing, 
and  has  no  objections  to  its  adoption. 
Correction  of  this  oversight  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  necessary 
and  noncontroversial.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

&459 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
ReprtMentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed  to  the  dty  of  American  Falla.  Idaho, 
without  cost,  the  foUowlng  real  property  lo- 
cated within  or  adjacent  to  the  city  limits  of 
said  city  of  American  Falls,  reserving  all 
right-of-way  and  oil  and  gas  in  land  to  the 
United  SUtea: 

(a)  The  area  identified  as  the  CampbeU 
Stebblns  Park,  containing  approximately 
41.5  acres,  including  the  park  area  located 
between  the  Oregon  Trail  Highway  and  the 
Oregon  Short  line  Railroad,  and  the  area 
Identified  aa  a  Public  Square,  containing  ap- 
proximately 8.8  acres,  all  as  shown  on  the 
official  plat  of  the  Reclamation  Addition  to 
the  city  of  American  Falla  approved  October 
18.  1923,  and  recorded  in  the  county  of 
Power,  Idaho,  as  Instrument  nimibered 
32042. 

(b)  Block  44  of  the  original  townalte  of 
American  Falls;  containing  approximately 
3.3  acres, 

(c)  A  tract  of  land  containing  11.7  acres, 
more  of  less,  described  aa  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  21,  township  7 
south,  range  31  east.  Boise  meridian; 

thence  south  45  degrees  16  minutes  east,  a 
distance  of  1,870.3  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  said  southwest  quarter; 


thence  north  58  degrees  28  mmutes  west, 
a  distance  of  98.3  feet; 

thence  north  88  degrees  17  minutes  west. 
a  distance  of  1,330.2  feet,  more  or  leas,  to  a 
point  on  the  west  section  line  of  said  section 
21,  and  said  point  being  548.2  feet  north  of 
the  southwest  comer  of  said  section; 

thence  north  along  the  west  section  line  a 
distance  of  770.5  feet,  more  or  leaa.  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  said  section  21,  the  point  of  beginning. 

(d)  A  tract  of  land  containing  8.79  acres 
more  or  leas  in  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter,  section  28.  township  7  south, 
range  31  east,  Boise  meridian,  Idaho,  and 
more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  said 
section  28; 

thence  north  44  degrees  and  38  mmutes 
east,  1,888.6  feet  to  the  16/17  comer  of  said 
section; 

thence  east  along  the  north  boundary  of 
the  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter  of 
said  section  28,  367.2  feet  to  a  poinU 

thence  south  324.9  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  north  89  degrees  and  59  mtoutes 
west,  92.8  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  49  degrees  and  23  mmutes 
west,  361.9  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  78  degrees  and  34  mmutes 
west.  708  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  26  degrees  and  55  nUnutes 
west,  333.7  feet  to  a  pomt; 

thence  south  61  degrees  and  51  mmutes 
west.  271.6  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  43  degrees  and  29  mmutes 
west.  280.3  feet  to  a  potot  on  the  south 
botmdary  of  said  section  28; 

thence  south  89  degrees  and  59  minutes 
west  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  sec- 
tion 28,  34.9  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

(e)  A  tract  of  land  containing  8.0  acres, 
more  or  less,  located  in  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  section  28,  township  7 
south,  range  31  east.  Boise  meridian,  Idaho, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  sec- 
tion 28; 

thence  north  44  degrees  38  minutes  east,  a 
distance  of  1,886.6  feet  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  of  section  28; 

thence  north  a  distance  of  1,320  feet  to 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  of  section  28; 

thence  west,  a  distance  of  30  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  east  edge  of  Hillcrest  Avenue; 

thence  southwesterly  along  a  curve  on  the 
side  of  Hillcrest  Avenue  a  distance  of  2,955 
feet  to  a  point  on  Une  between  sections  28 
and  29; 

thence  south  65.0  feet  to  the  southwest 
comer  of  section  28,  the  place  of  beginning. 
Such  property  shall  be  conveyed  subject  to 
the  reservation  of  rights-of-way  for  ditches, 
canals,  and  pipelines  constructed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  and  to  other 
existing  rights-of-way  of  record.  The  con- 
veyance of  such  property  stiall  contam  a 
reservation  to  the  United  SUtes  of  all  oil 
and  gas  In  the  land,  together  with  the  right 
to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same 
under  such  regulation  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescribe.* 


By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 
S.  460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968;  to  the 
Committee     on     Environment     and 
PubUc  Works. 


PXDiaAL  PLOOD  IH  SUKAIICE  PROOKAIt 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  bring  a 
little  commonsense  and  Justice  to  the 
operation  of  the  Pederal  flood  insur- 
ance program. 

Since  its  inception  in  1968.  this  pro- 
gram has  operated  on  an  all  or  noth- 
ing basis.  Either  an  entire  community 
agreed  to  participate  by  virtue  of 
adopting  the  federally  mandated 
building  restrictions  or  nobody,  howev- 
er willing  they  may  be  as  individual 
property  owners,  would  be  allowed  to 
purchase  the  subsidized  insurance. 

Matters  became  much  worse  when, 
in  1973,  Congress  made  participation 
in  the  program  obligatory.  As  a  resiilt 
of  that  change,  residents  of  a  nonpar- 
ticipating  community  are  not  only 
denied  the  right  to  buy  flood  insur- 
ance but  they  are  further  penalized  by 
being  denied  any  form  of  Pederal  as- 
sistance for  repair  of  a  building  dam- 
aged in  a  flood. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justification  for 
these  extreme  measures  is  to  persuade 
communities  not  to  build  in  flood- 
hazard  areas  and  to  look  to  tax-funded 
disaster  programs  to  bail  them  out 
when  the  waters  rise.  I  generally  sup- 
port that  objective,  but  within  limits 
of  reason.  _^ 

It  is  one  thing  to  penalize  property 
owners  who  freely  reject  the  protec- 
tion of  flood  Insurance.  It  is  quite  an- 
other matter  to  heap  penalties  on 
homeowners  and  businessmen  who 
desperately  want  to  join  the  program, 
but  are  legally  unable  to  adopt  the  re- 
quired building  ordinance  or  political- 
ly unable  to  persuade  a  majority  upon 
high  groimd  to  see  the  wisdom  of  ac- 
cepting Pederal  land  use  dictates. 

To  bureaucrats  surveying  the  world 
from  the  towers  of  the  PEMA  buUding 
in  Washington,  land  use  controls  are 
simple  good  management  tools.  But  to 
many  landowners  and  their  State  and 
local  representatives  out  where  real 
people  live.  Pederal  land  use  controls 
are  anathema  and  an  attack  on  private 
property  rights. 

You  do  not  have  to  agree  with  that 
view.  You  only  have  to  know  it  is  very 
real  and  very  strong  in  many  areas  of 
this  country.  Typically,  residents  of  a 
flood  plain  constitute  a  small  minority 
of  the  community  which  must  adopt 
the  Pederal  guidelines.  Not  surprising- 
ly, their  efforts  often  f aU. 

In  my  State  of  Missouri,  there  is  an 
added  legal  complication.  Unincorpo- 
rated communities  are  prohibited  by 
State  law  from  adopting  zoning  and 
building  ordinances.  Nimierous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  change  that 
law  and  aU  have  failed.  Yet.  hundreds 
of  these  small  communities  have  been 
told  by  the  Pederal  Government.  "No 
matter,  you  either  find  a  way  to  do  it 
or  suffer  the  penalties." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  authorize  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  flood  insurance  pro- 


gram to  make  exceptions  to  the 
present  all-or-nothing  rule  when  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kind  I  have  de- 
scribed are  present. 

In  those  cases,  it  would  permit  insur- 
ance to  be  sold  on  an  individtial  basis 
to  homeowners  and  businessmen  who 
agree  by  contract  to  comply  with  rele- 
vant building  restrictions.  This  is  how 
most  other  Government  loan  pro- 
grams work.  There  are  always  condi- 
tions attached  to  SBA,  VA.  or  FMHA 
loans  and.  contrary  to  the  claims  of 
past  flood  insurance  administrators  it 
does  not  take  an  army  of  bureaucrats 
to  enforce.  Those  contractual  loans 
are  essentially  self -enforcing.  A  recipi- 
ent who  violates  the  agreed-to  terms 
loses  his  loan  or  suffers  foreclosure.  I 
would  work  precisely  the  same  way 
with  individual  sales  of  flood  insur- 
ance—a purchaser  who  violates  the 
building  restrictions  would  simply  find 
his  policy  invalidated. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  would 
agree  with  the  Pederal  insurance 
agency  and  that  is.  we  should  do  noth- 
ing which  might  encourage  new  con- 
struction in  flood-hazard  areas.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  bill  limits  the  right  of 
individual  purchase  of  flood  Insurance 
to  those  homes  and  businesses  which 
were  in  place  prior  to  the  time  their 
community  was  officially  notified  of 
its  flood  status. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  a  modest 
effort  to  redress  the  injustice  of  the 
present,  rigid  flood  insurance  program. 
It  Is  premised  on  the  idea  that  the 
Pederal  Government  should  not  Inflict 
penalties  on  individuals  for  situations 
beyond  their  control.  No  purpose  can 
be  served  by  continuing  to  kick  around 
property  owners  whose  only  offense 
was  political  impotence.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  objectives  of  this  program 
should  be  to  bring  as  many  property 
owners  as  possible— by  whatever 
means— into  compliance  virtth  sound 
flood  plain  practices.  That  is  what  my 
bill  provides.  ^    , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.480 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1305(c)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  flush  sentence: 
"In  addition,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  1315,  the  Secretary  may  make 
flood  insurance  avaUable  for  Individual 
properties  In  other  SUtes  or  areas  or  subdl- 
vlBlons  thereof  where  the  Secretary  finds 

that-  ,       .    . 

"(A)  the  failure  of  participation  is  not  at- 
tributable to  the  person  making  application 
for  the  Insurance;  ^  ,  ,♦», 

"(B)  such  person  has  made  a  good  laJtn 
effort  to  encourage  participation; 

"(C)  such  person  agrees  to  meet  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  would  be  applicable 


In  the  case  of  a  property  located  In  a  partici- 
pating area:  and 

"(D)  the  property  was  constructed  prior  to 
the  identification  of  the  area  as  having  spe- 
cial flood  hasards.".* 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  461.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  for  5  years:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

omcx  OP  oovBunfBiT  rhics 
•  Mi.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  for  5  years. 

Established  by  Congress  in  1978.  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  adminis- 
ters the  financial  disclosure  and  other 
conflict-of-interest  laws  affecting 
high-ranking  Pederal  officials.  Since 
its  creation,  the  Office  has  provided 
valuable  advice  and  direction  to  many 
individuals  throughout  the  executive 
branch  on  how  to  interpret  and 
comply  with  the  conflict-of-interest  re- 
quirements. It  has  also  played  a  major 
role  in  insuring  the  smooth  transition 
from  one  administration  to  the  next 
by  giving  giiidance  to  Presidential 
nominees  and  Senate  confirmation 
committees. 

Under  present  law,  the  authorization 
for  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
will  expire  in  October  1983.  Although 
there  has  been  some  criticism  concern- 
ing pwticular  aspects  of  the  financial 
dlsclostire  statutes,  there  is  widespread 
agreement  tliat  the  OGE  has  per- 
formed successfxilly  and  should  be  re- 
authorized. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  for  5  years 
the  special  prosecutor  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  to 
open  a  similar  discussion  on  maintain- 
ing the  OGE.  another  important 
reform  included  in  the  Ethics  Act. 

I  hope  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation early  this  year  so  that  the  Con- 
gress will  have  sufficient  time  to  reau- 
thorize this  office  prior  to  its  expira- 
tion date  and  to  consider  other  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Ethics  Act.* 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S  462.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PHOSEcirnoH  or  labor  extortioh 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
amend  the  Hobbs  Act  so  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  U.S.  against 
Enmons  notwithstanding,  the  Pederal 
Government  will  have  the  ability  to 
prosecute  extortion  in  the  labor  con- 
tent. The  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  congressional 
intent  in  enacting  the  Hobbs  Act.  We 
will  punish  the  actual  or  threatened 
use  of  force  or  violence  regardless  of 
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tei>n  "extortion"  is  defined  to 
"obtaining  of  property  from 
vith  his  consent,  induced  by 
use  of  actual  or  threatened 
violence  or  fear,  or  under  color 
right." 

Enmons  decision  by  the 
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ployer; and  that  violence  in  the  course 
of  a  strike  to  obtain  such  property  fell 
within  the  literal  language  of  the  act. 

Nevertheless,  five  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  violence 
during  a  strike  to  achieve  legitimate 
collective  bargaining  objectives  was 
not  intended  by  the  Congress  to  be 
covered  by  the  Hobbs  Act.  The  majori- 
ty emphasized  that  a  broader  interpre- 
tation of  the  statute  would  apply  its 
coverage  to  "the  worker  who  threw  a 
punch  on  the  picket  line,  or  the  striker 
who  deflated  the  tires  of  his  employ- 
er's truck."  I  emphasisie  here  today, 
that  my  legislation  explicitly  exempts 
minor  incidental  incursions.  It  is  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  a  prosecution 
under  this  bill,  if  the  defendant's  con- 
duct consisted  solely  of  minor  bodily 
injury,  or  minor  dajnage  to  property 
not  exceeding  $2,500. 

It  is  true  that  labor  violence  like  any 
other  violence  or  property  destruction 
is  illegal  under  State  law.  But  many 
instances  of  labor  violence  involve  per- 
pertators  and  evidence  that  is  found  in 
any  number  of  States.  The  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  best 
suited  to  combat  widespread  crime. 
Also,  a  uniform  law  and  uniform  pros- 
ecution throughout  the  country  are  in 
the  best  public  interest. 

I  believe  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
labor  extortion  was  made  by  last 
year's  bill  sponsor  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  when  he  stated: 

In  reality.  State  and  local  authorities  are 
not  equipped  or  strongly  motivated  to  deal 
with  the  consequences  of  clashes  between 
powerful  competing  interest  groups  within 
their  communities.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  labor  disputes— a  subject  that  has  a 
long  and  almost  preemptive  federal  Involve- 
ment. Indeed  the  political  implications  may 
be  overwhelming  to  a  local  official  who  ap- 
pears to  take  sides  in  a  labor  dispute  by  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  criminal  laws.  I  am 
sure  the  most  comfortable  position  is  one  of 
noninvolvement. 

The  application  of  the  Hobbs  Act  to 
labor  disputes  is  not  a  Federal  Intru- 
sion in  State  police  powers.  We  are 
simply  trying  to  apply  Federal  extor- 
tion law  in  an  evenhanded  manner. 
Extortion  involving  interstate  com- 
merce is  already  a  Federal  crime.  This 
bill  would  breach  the  gap  that  exists 
in  current  Federal  law. 

In  short,  it  is  time  that  Congress 
clarified  its  position  on  extortion  in 
the  labor  context.  I  urge  all  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  support  this  bill.* 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  463.  A  bill  to  amend  tRfe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the 
amount  of  severance  taxes  imposed  by 
States  on  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SEVERANCE  TAX 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  the  Severance 
Tax  Ekiuity  Act,  legislation  designed  to 


prevent  States  from  imposing  exces- 
sively high  severance  taxes  on  coal.  oil. 
or  natural  gas.  The  legislation  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  2890.  which  I  introduced 
late  in  the  last  Congress.  There  was 
not  time  for  Congress  to  take  a  serious 
look  at  the  bill  last  year.  I  hope,  by  in- 
troducing the  bill  early  this  year,  to 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  closely  ex- 
amine the  severance  tax  issue. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States  has  seen  the  price  of  energy 
rise  dramatically.  Energy  prices  are  an 
increasing  burden  on  American  busi- 
ness, and  on  the  average  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country.  High 
energy  prices  are  especially  burden- 
some during  this  time  of  severe  eco- 
nomic recession.  Increasing  numbers 
of  Americans  have  to  worry  whether 
they  can  afford  the  gas  to  commute  to 
work,  to  look  for  jobs,  or  even  to  heat 
their  homes  this  winter. 

The  recession  has  also  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  most  State  and  local 
governments.  They  are  caught  in  a 
squeeze  between  revenue  sources  that 
rise  slowly,  if  at  all,  and  ever-increas- 
ing needs.  The  result  is  an  increasing 
inability  to  continue  providing  neces- 
sary governmental  services. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  for  ex- 
ample, the  recession  has  meant  that 
the  State's  infrastructure  continues  to 
deteriorate.  Illinois  needs  over  $1  bil- 
lion more  annually  than  it  is  now  able 
to  raise  just  to  maintain  its  investment 
in  highways  and  transit  systems.  Edu- 
cation needs  and  social  services  are  in- 
creasingly jeopardized. 

The  revenue  sources  of  eight  States, 
however,  seem  to  be  relatively  xmaf- 
fected  by  current  economic  conditions. 
In  1981.  Alaska's  tax  revenue  rose  by 
51.3  percent;  New  Mexico's  by  30.3  per- 
cent; Oldahoma's  by  24.2  percent; 
North  Dakota's  by  21.9  percent;  New 
Jersey's  by  21.6  percent;  Wyoming's  by 
19.2  percent;  Texas'  by  17.9  percent; 
and  Louisiana's  by  17.5  percent. 
Except  for  New  Jersey,  which  has  rap- 
idly growing  tax  revenues  from  Atlan- 
tic City  casinos,  these  are  all  States 
with  significant  severance  tax  reve- 
nues. 

In  1981,  State  severance  tax  reve- 
nues rose  by  an  astonishing  53  per- 
cent. By  way  of  contrast.  State  tax 
revenues  from  all  other  sources  in- 
creased by  only  9  percent. 

Think  of  it!  With  a  revenue  resource 
that  rose  by  53  percent  annually  even 
as  the  economy  was  sliding  into  the 
depths  of  a  recession.  Congress  would 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  balancing 
the  budget. 

Severance  tax  revenues,  however, 
currently  accrue  solely  to  the  States. 
Unfortunately,  this  resource  is  not 
available  to  all  States.  In  fact,  over  85 
percent  of  severance  tax  revenues  go 
to  only  8  of  the  50  States.  For  these 
lucky  few,  severance  tax  revenues  are 
a  major  component  of  State  finances. 


Over  half  of  Alaska's  revenues  comes 
from  severance  taxes,  while  seven 
other  States:  Louisiana,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  and  Wyoming,  derive  more 
than  20  percent  of  their  revenues  from 
this  source. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  this 
pattern  of  SUte  severance  taxation 
are  clear.  States  with  large  severance 
tax  revenues  have  a  real  advantage 
over  other  States  in  competing  for 
new  businesses  and  future  economic 
growth.  Energy-rich  States  can  have 
lower  general  taxes  than  the  rest  of 
the  States,  and  still  provide  services  at 
a  reasonable  level,  creating  a  business 
climate  that  States  without  large  sev- 
erance tax  revenues  simply  cannot 
match. 

By  not  limiting  State  severance  tax- 
ation, we  have  allowed  the  creation  of 
a  sort  of  OPEC  within  the  United 
States.  And,  like  the  original  OPEC, 
our  home-grown  counterpart  is  con- 
tributing to  the  severe  economic  prob- 
lems our  Nation  is  facing,  particularly 
in  the  hard-hit  Midwestern  and  North- 
eastern areas. 

I  do  not  want  to  overargue  my  case. 
I  do  not  blame  the  fact  that  the  reces- 
sion is  concentrated  most  severely  in 
the  industrial  heart  of  our  Nation— 
the  Frost  Belt— solely  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  excessive  energy  severance 
taxation  by  the  energy-rich  States. 
However,  I  think  it  has  been  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  some  degree,  and  that 
it  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
economic  future  of  both  the  region 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  energy  resources  are  not  like 
other  products.  If  Michigan,  for  exam- 
ple, taxes  automobile  companies  exces- 
sively, the  companies  are  free  to  move 
their  plants  to  States  with  lower  tax 
rates.  Energy  sources,  however,  cannot 
be  moved.  States  with  large  energy  re- 
sources, therefore,  have  an  effective 
monopoly  under  current  economic 
conditions,  limited  only  by  the  actions 
of  energy  producers  overseas  and  the 
overall  state  of  the  world  economy. 

Representatives  of  States  with  large 
severance  tax  revenues  have  argued 
vigorously  to  me  that  severance  taxes 
are  not  shifted  forward,  that  is,  that 
they  do  not  fall  unduly  on  the  citizens 
of  States  that  buy,  rather  than 
produce,  energy.  And  I  recognize  that 
the  question  of  shifting  has  generated 
substantial  controversy  among  econo- 
mists. 

Now,  I  am  not  an  economist,  Mr. 
President.  But  it  seems  to  me  this 
question  of  the  economic  burden  that 
might  or  might  not  be  created  by  sev- 
erance taxes  is  not  exactly  the  most 
important  one  we  ought  to  address. 

The  most  important  question  before 
us  is  whether  we  are  going  to  treat  our 
natural  energy  resources  as  truly  na- 
tional resources,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  let  them  be  controUed— and 


make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  control— by 
States  which,  through  an  accident  of 
geography,  are  the  sites  of  our  energy 
supplies. 

I  say  those  natural  resources  are  na- 
tional resources,  and  it  is  clear  we  are 
not  now  treating  them  that  way— not 
when  one  State  can  raise  95  percent  of 
its  revenues  by  various  energy  taxes, 
and  when  nearly  all  of  that  energy  is 
consumed  in  other  States;  not  when 
citizens  of  many  States  pay  large 
annual  State  income  taxes,  while 
those  in  some  severance  tax  States  pay 
none. 

Now,  the  time  has  come  for  a  nation- 
al approach  to  this  most  vital  ii^sue. 

Illinois  Is  a  major  coal  producing 
State.  It  has  no  severance  tax  at  the 
moment.  However,  evolving  market 
conditions  could  soon  make  it  very  at- 
tractive for  my  State  to  impose  a  sev- 
erance tax  on  coal. 

And  coal  is  not  the  only  resource  on 
which  a  severance  tax  can  be  imposed. 
Governors  in  the  Great  Lakes  States 
have  been  seriously  discussing  impos- 
ing a  severance  Ux  on  Great  Lakes 
water  that  could,  in  the  future,  be 
piped  to  water-starved  western  and 
southwestern  parts  of  our  country.  I 
have  seen  newspaper  accounts  indicat- 
ing that  the  Midwest  could  be  the 
future  "OPEC  of  water." 

I  find  that  idea  disturbing.  Mr. 
President.  The  United  States  is  much 
more  than  a  collection  of  50  States.  It 
is  a  Nation.  It  cannot  and  should  not 
let  control  over  what  are  tnily  nation- 
al—not just  natural— resources,  be  de- 
cided principally  by  the  individual 
States.  ,  _,  ^ 

I  believe  that  States  are  entitled  to 
tax  economic  activity  within  their  bor- 
ders. Oiu-  Constitution  makes  it  clear 
that  they  have  that  right.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  desire  of  SUtes  to 
impose  limited  severance  taxes  to  com- 
pensate for  the  impact  of  energy  pro- 
duction activities  on  the  State.  Howev- 
er. I  do  not  believe  Stotes  should  be 
able  to  impose  severance  taxes  that 
raise  revenues  far  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  needed  to  recover  those  costs. 
The   bill   I   am   introducing   today, 
therefore,  prohibits  States  from  im- 
posing severance  taxes  on  coal,  oil,  or 
natural    gas    except   to    recover   the 
public  costs   directly   attributable   to 
the  energy  extraction  activities.  This 
legislation   does   not   prohibit   States 
from  taxing  energy  activities  in  other 
ways.  States  would  continue  to  be  free 
to  impose  income  taxes,  sales  taxes, 
and  other  taxes  that  businesses  pay. 
Further,    this    legislation    does    not 
affect  in  any  way  the  States'  right  to 
collect  royalty  income  in  appropriate 
situations.  However,  it  wlU  effectively 
prevent  use  of  the  severance  tax  mech- 
anism to  raise  revenues  for  general 
government  and  other  unrelated  ac- 
tivities. 


The  bill  does  not  impose  a  numerical 
test;  it  does  not  attempt  to  dictate 
that  severance  taxes  above  a  particu- 
lar level  are,  per  se,  excessively  high. 
It  does  establish  a  standard,  a  stand- 
ard that  is  both  flexible  and  reasona- 
ble. It  permits  States  to  impose  sever- 
ance taxes  to  raise  amounts  sufficient 
to  recover  the  direct  public  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  energy  extraction  ac- 
tivity. For  example.  States  would  be 
able  to  impose  severance  taxes  to  re- 
cover the  costs  of  necessary  highway 
upgrading  or  of  new  sewer  lines 
needed  to  service  the  energy  extrac- 
tion facilities. 

The  amount  necessary  to  recover  as- 
sociated public  costs  will  vary  from 
State  to  State  and  make  a  single  na- 
tional standard  inappropriate.  The 
test  in  the  Severance  Tax  Equity  Act 
will  permit  States  to  respond  to  their 
own  unique  circumstances,  while  in- 
suring that  energy  activities  are  not 
singled  out  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  necessary  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment and  that  energy  activities  are 
taxed  in  a  nondiscriminatory  way. 

The  related-to-public-costs  test  is 
not  without  problems.  An  inventive 
State  could  try  to  contend  that  many 
activities  that  most  reasonable  people 
would  believe  are  unrelated  to  the 
energy  activity  were  somehow  distant- 
ly related  and  therefore  should  be  cov- 
ered by  the  severance  tax.  Years  of 
litigation  could  result,  as  clever  States 
tried  to  stretch  the  standard  to  its 
limits— and  beyond. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that 
the  standard  may  not  permit  States  to 
recover  all  the  costs  of  repairing  the 
damages  to  land,  roads,  and  sewers  of 
energy  extraction  activity  that  oc- 
curred before  the  tax  was  imposed.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues,  and  all  other 
interested  parties,  therefore,  to  work 
with  me  to  insure  that  the  related-to- 
public-costs  test  is  defined  in  the  way 
that  makes  the  most  sense. 

The  bUl  establishes  a  presumption 
that  State  severance  taxes  above  their 
own  1978  level,  or  the  1978  national 
average,  whichever  is  higher,  are  not 
related  to  the  energy  activity.  A  State 
would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  dem- 
onstrating that  revenues  above  the 
1978  level,  adjusted  for  inflation,  were 
necessary  to  cover  directly  attributa- 
ble costs;  1978  was  chosen  because  it 
reflects  the  level  of  taxation  States 
felt  was  necessary  before  decontrol  of 
oU  prices  began  in  1979. 

Severance  taxes  on  oil  averaged 
about  35  cents  per  barrel  in  1978.  Ad- 
justed for  inflation  through  1981,  the 
level  becomes  about  50  cents  per 
barrel.  Severance  taxes  on  natural  gas 
averaged  about  4.7  cents  per  MCF  in 
1978.  Adjusted  for  inflation  through 
1981.  the  level  becomes  6.6  cents  per 
1.000  cubic  feet.  For  coal,  in  1978,  sev- 
erance taxes  averaged  about  72  cents 
per  ton.  This  level  becomes  $1  per  ton 
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when  adjusted  for  inflation  through 
1981. 

In  my  Gtim  view,  it  is  possible,  and 
perhaps  eren  likely,  that  even  these 
1978  level  I  as  adjxisted  for  inflation 
could  be  t  x>  high.  However,  for  taxes 
below  the  1978  level  as  adjusted,  the 
Federal  (tovemment  or  the  party 
paying  th;  tax  would  have  to  prove 
that  the  U  x  was  excessive. 

I  believe  Mr.  President,  that  energy 
severance  taxes  in  some  States  have 
risen  to  i  level  that  constitutes  a 
burden  oii  interstate  commerce.  My 
bill  will  e  iminate  that  burden,  insiu-- 
ing  that  £  bate  severance  taxes  are  re- 
lated to  t  ie  public  costs  directly  at- 
tributable to  energy  activities. 

This  leg  slation  addresses  the  core  of 
the  seven  oce  tax  issue,  but  does  not 
attempt  t)  address  the  numerous  re- 
lated is8u<s.  For  example,  it  does  not 
impose  a  Federal  severance  tax  or 
create  or  increase  any  other  Federal 
energy  tu . 

I  believe  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  a  new  Federal  energy  tax.  Howev- 
er, resolution  of  that  important  issue 
can  proce^  separately  from  the  State 
severance  tax  preemption  issue.  Fur- 
ther, a  ne  v  Federal  tax  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  controversial,  and  could 
impede  ac  Jon  on  the  State  severance 
tax  llmital  ion  question. 

I  do  no;  suffer  from  any  illusions 
that,  even  putting  aside  the  question 
of  a  new  "Meral  energy  tax,  passage 
of  this  leg  slation  will  be  easy.  I  recog- 
nize that  t  is  extremely  controversial 
and  that  o  some  it  seems  to  set  the 
energy-po<  tr  States  against  the  energy- 
rich  State  1.  That,  however,  is  precisely 
what  it  do  »  not  do. 

Mr.  Pre  ident,  this  bill  is  not  really 
about  Stai  es  at  all.  What  it  is  about  is 
our  Natioi  i  and  our  ability  to  function 
as  a  natioi  l  I  think  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering tlut  one  of  the  major  reasons 
the  Thlrt  «n  Colonies  came  together 
to  form  t  tie  United  States  after  the 
Revolutioi  tary  War  was  to  form  a  cus- 
toms unio  3  to  insure  the  free  and  un- 
fettered 1  low  of  trade  between  and 
among  th ;  States-to-be.  By  abandon- 
ing the  >  rtides  of  Confederation  in 
favor  of  0  ur  Constitution,  they  recog- 
nized that  the  United  States  was  more 
than  a  m^re  collection  of  States,  but 
rather  wap,  is,  and  must  be  a  unified 
SUte.       j 

Unrestricted  severance  taxes  by  the 
States  have  the  potential  to  under- 
mine the]  free  flow  of  trade  among 
them,  and  to  incite  regional  strife.  Un- 
capped, t  lese  taxes  work  contrary  to 
the  inter^ts  of  the  Union.  And  we 
to  look  to  our  neighbor  to 
to  see  the  unf  ortimate  con- 
caused  by  placing  State  or 
regional  fiterests  above  the  national 
interest. 

t  is  imperative,  therefore,  to 
enact  thij  legislation.  Our  energy  re- 
sources ai  e  part  of  our  national  treas- 


have  only 
theNortt 
sequences 


ure,  and  their  benefits  should  be 
shared  by  the  entire  Nation. 

til.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.483 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  attevMed, 

SKCnON  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Severance 

Tax  Equity  Act  of  1982". 

SBC  I.  HNDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Fnismos.— The  Congress  finds- 
CD  the  Federal  decision  to  allow  the  price 

of  domestic  crude  oU  to  rise  to  the  world 
price  has  unintentionally  contributed  to 
fiscal  disparities  between  States,  as  a  few 
energy-produdns  States  seek  to  gain  the 
greatest  possible  economic  advantage  from 
their  positions  as  net  energy  exporters,  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  States; 

(2)  severance  tax  revenues  In  some  States 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  re- 
cover the  public  costs  attributable  to  the 
economic  activity  being  taxed;  and 

(3)  excessively  tilgh  severance  taxes  con- 
stitute a  burden  on  Interstate  commerce. 

(b)  PtmrosK.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  impose  an  effective  and  reasonable  limit 
on  State  energy  severance  taxes  on  certain 
minerals. 

SEC  S.   UMrrATION  ON  CERTAIN  STATE  SEVER- 
ANCE TAXES. 

(a)  III  Oenkral.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  State  or  Federal  law,  the 
aggregate  revenues  from  State  severance 
taxes  imposed  by  any  State  (and  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof)  with  respect  to 
crude  oU,  natural  gas,  or  coal  transported 
outside  such  State  in  any  State  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
State  (and  any  political  subdivision  thereof) 
during  such  fiscal  year  which  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  production  within  the 
State  of  crude  oU,  natural  gas,  or  coal,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(b)  EmroRcnaaiT.— 
(DlNOKmaiAL.— 

(A)  AcnOR    BT    ATTORRXY    GENKItAL.— The 

Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action 
against  any  State  (or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  which  is  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(B)  AcTioK  BT  TAXPATKR.— Any  person  who 
has  paid  a  State  severance  tax  which  is  im- 
posed by  a  State  (or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
may  bring  a  civil  action  against  such  State 
(or  political  subdivision)  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  RxLixp.— The  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  relief  (Includkig  injunctive 
relief)  as  may  be  appropriate  in  any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  BURSKR  OP  PIOOP.— 

(A)  I>  GxifXKAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  burden  of  proof  in 
any  action  brought  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  upon  the  petitioner  to  prove  that 
the  aggregate  revenue  from  the  State  sever- 
ance tax  Imposed  by  the  defendant  during 
the  State  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  coste  in- 
curred by  the  defendant  during  such  fiscal 
year  which  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
production  of  crude  oU,  natural  gas.  or  coal, 
as  the  case  may  be. 


(B)  Raiss  n*  Kxcos  op  ists  utvsu.— 
Upmi  introduction  of  evidence  in  any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  (1)  that  the  rate 
of  the  severance  tax  imposed  by  the  defend- 
ant during  the  SUte  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
liigher  of — 

(i)  the  adjusted  1978  State  tax  rate  for 
such  State  for  such  fiscal  year,  or 

(ii)  the  adjusted  1978  national  average  tax 
rate  for  such  fiscal  year, 
the  burden  of  proof  in  such  action  shall  be 
upon  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  aggre- 
gate revenue  from  such  severance  tax  for 
such  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  defendant  during  such  fiscal 
year  which  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
production  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  or  coal, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  AsjxrsTKD  1978  Stats  Tax  Ratk  As- 
jusTXD  1978  National  Avxragx  Tax  Ratb.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  Ik  gkhkral.— The  terms  "adjusted  1978 
State  tax  rate"  and  "adjusted  1978  national 
average  tax  rate"  mean  the  1978  State  tax 
rate,  or  the  1978  national  average  tax  rate, 
as  the  case  may  be.  plus  an  amount  equal 
Xx>- 

(A)  such  tax  rate,  multiplied  by 

(B)  the  inflation  adjustment  for  the  State 
fiscal  year  Involved. 

The  amount  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  l>e  rounded  to  the  nearest 
cent. 

(2)  1978  NATIONAL  AVXRAGI  TAX  RATKS.— The 

term  "1978  national  average  tax  rate" 
means,  with  respect  to  crude  oil.  natural 
gas,  or  coal— 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  from 
State  severance  taxes  Imposed  on  such  natu- 
ral resource  determined  under  paragraph 
(S)  to  have  been  collected  by  all  SUtes  (and 
all  political  subdivisions  thereof)  during 
State  fiscal  years  ending  with,  or  within, 
calendar  year  1978,  divided  by 

(B)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  natural 
resource  determined  under  paragraph  (5)  to 
have  t>een  produced  from  within  all  States 
during  such  fiscal  years. 

(3)  1978  STATE  TAX  RATES.— The  term  "1978 
State  tax  rate"  means,  with  respect  to  crude 
oil.  natural  gas,  or  coal  produced  from  a 
State— 

(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  from 
State  severance  taxes  imposed  on  such  natu- 
ral resource  determined  under  paragraph 
(S)  to  have  been  collected  by  such  State 
(and  any  political  subdivision  thereof)  for 
the  State  fiscal  year  ending  with,  or  within, 
calendar  year  1978,  divided  by 

(B)  the  quantity  of  such  natiu^  resource 
determined  under  paragraph  (5)  to  have 
\xen  produced  from  within  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  iNPLATioN  ADJusTMKNT.— The  inflation 
adjustment  for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  per- 
centage by  which— 

(A)  the  first  revision  of  the  implicit  price 
deflator  for  the  gross  national  product  for 
the  third  calendar  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  ending  with,  or  within,  the  State  fiscal 
year  preceding  such  fiscal  year,  exceeds 

(B)  such  deflator  for  the  calendar  quarter 
ending  December  30. 1979. 

(5)  SKCRBTART  op  ENKRGT  DXTnUONA- 
TIONS.- 

(A)  In  general.— Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  determine 
(and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register)  with 
respect  to  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal— 

(1)  the  amount  of  State  severance  taxes 
collected  by  each  State  (and  all  political 
subdivisions  thereof)  during  the  State  fiscal 
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year  ending  with,  or  within,  calendar  year 
1978  for  each  such  natural  resource,  and 

(11)  the  quantity  of  each  such  natural  re- 
source produced  from  within  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  Census  data.— The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  base  the  determinations  under 
tills  subsection  on  data  which  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shall  provide, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  tliat  more  appro- 
priate information  is  available  from  an 
agency  hearing  described  in  subparagraph 

(C).  .^ 

(C)  Procedures  por  determinations.— Tne 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  make  the  determi- 
nations under  this  paragraph  on  the  record 
after  an  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing 
under  section  554  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(D)  Judicial  review.— 
(1)    Piling    op    petition.— At    any    time 

before  the  60th  day  after  the  date  on  which 
any  determination  is  published  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  any  person  may  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person 
resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, for  Judicial  review  of  such  determina- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  written 
submissions  to,  and  transcript  of,  the  writ- 
ten or  oral  proceedings  on  which  the  deter- 
mination was  based  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(11)  Jurisdiction.- Upon  the  filing  of  the 
petition  referred  to  in  clause  (1).  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  shaU  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  the  determination  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided in  such  chapter. 

(ill)  Appeals.— The  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  affirming  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
determination  shaU  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  Utle  28,  United 
States  Code.  ,     ^.         , 

(Iv)  Limitation.- Any  determination  oi 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph.  ._.„..    . 

(6)  Unttb  op  MEA8URK.-The  1978  State  tax 
rate  and  the  1978  national  average  tax  rate 
determined  under  this  sukffiection  shall  be— 

(A)  per  barrel,  in  the  case  of  crude  oil; 

(B)  per  Mcf.  in  the  case  of  natural  gas; 
and 

(C)  per  ton.  in  the  case  of  coal. 

(d)  DBPinrnoNS.— Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— „^ 

(1)  State  severance  taxes.- The  term 
"State  severance  tax"  means  any  tax  or  fee 
established  by  any  State  (or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State)  and  levied  on,  meas- 
ured by.  or  otherwise  imposed  with  respect 
to  crude  oU.  natural  gas.  or  coal  produced  in 
such  State.  Such  term  does  not  include  any 
Income,  sales,  property,  or  any  other  similar 
tax  or  fee  if  such  tax  or  fee— 

(A)  applies  with  respect  to  a  broad  range 
of  business  activities  or  types  of  property, 

(B)  does  not  result  in  a  significantly 
higher  rate  of  tax  or  fee  than  is  generally 
applicable  to  the  other  activities  or  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  imposed. 

(2)  STATE-The  term  "State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Crude  oil.— The  term  "crude  oU  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  Uquid  recovered  from  a 


natural  gas  well  in  lease  separaton  or  field 
facilities. 

(4)  Natural  gas.— The  term  "natural  gas" 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  ofl)  of 
an  crude  oU  or  natural  gas  well;  except  that 
such  term  shaU  not  include  any  geothennal 

energy.  .     ,    .  ^      „ 

(5)  Coal.— The  term  "coal"  includes  lig- 
nite. 

(6)  Barrel.- The  term  "barrel"  means  42 
United  States  gaUons. 

(7)  Mcp.— The  term  "McT*  refers  to  l.OOO 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  measured  at  a  pres- 
sure of  14.73  pounds  per  square  inch  (abso- 
lute) and  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. „  ,„,- 

(8)  TON.— The  term  "ton"  means  2,000 

pounds, 
(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  suboecUon.  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  2-year  period  for  States  in  excess  of 
limitation.-  ^^  J  . 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B).  in  the  case  of  any  State 
(or  any  political  subdivision  thereof)  in 
which  any  State  severance  tax  on  crude  oU 
natural  gas.  or  coal  would  otherwise  exceed 
the  limit  under  subsection  (a),  such  limit 
ShaU  not  be  appUcable  with  respect  to  such 
tax  at  any  time  during  the  2-year  period  be- 
gtaning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  

(B)  Exception  ip  tax  is  modipixd  during 
3-TEAR  PERIOD.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
cease  to  apply  to  any  State  severance  tax  if 
the  rate  at  which  the  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  is  revised  by 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  involved. 


By  Mr.  LONG: 
S  464.  A  bill  to  exempt  newly  discov- 
ered oil  from  the  windfall  profit  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


WIMDPALL  PROPIT  TAX  EXEMPTION 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to 
exempt  all  newly  discovered  oil  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

This  exemption  would  Increase  do- 
mestic oil  production  by  as  much  as 
1.5  million  barrels  per  day  by  1990. 
The  rationale  of  the  wIndfaU  profit 
tax  was  to  recapture  a  portion  of  the 
additional  revenues  that  would  be  re- 
ceived for  oU  already  in  production 
when  oil  prices  were  decontrolled.  I 
have  never  understood  how  there 
could  be  any  windfall  profit  in  produc- 
ing oil  that  had  not  been  discovered 
before  the  windfall  profit  tax  was 
passed.  When  we  first  passed  this  tax 
In  1980,  it  also  struck  me  that  it  was 
unwise  economic  and  tax  policy— to 
heavily  tax  something  that  was  both 
scarce  and  vital  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  different 
time  In  the  worldwide  energy  market. 
We  are  seeing  an  oil  glut  and  lower  oil 
prices  for  the  first  time  In  a  decade. 
There  is  talk  that  OPEC,  unable  to  en- 
force its  cartel  production  quotas  and 
price  floors,  is  no  longer  able  to  com- 
mand any  price  It  sets.  The  best  way  I 
can  think  of  to  prevent  another  domi- 
nation of  our  economy  by  OPEC— to 
prevent  ourselves  from  laying  our  eco- 
nomic future  at  the  mercy  of  OPEC 


once  again— is  to  Increase  our  domestic 
production. 

We  all  know  that  part  of  the  current 
glut  is  caused  by  the  significantly  de- 
creased demand  for  oil  due  to  the 
worldwide  recession.  We  also  know 
that  the  economic  recovery  we  are  all 
working  for  will  mean  a  rise  in  oil  con- 
sumption here  in  the  United  States. 
We  should  work  to  Insure  that  this  ad- 
ditional demand  will  be  sivpUed  by 
dcnnestic  rather  than  foreign  oIL 

Mr.  President,  newly  discovered  oU  is 
defined  as  oU  that  was  produced  after 
May  1,  1979,  provided  that  the  field 
from  which  it  was  produced  was  not  In 
production  in  1978.  When  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  considered  its  ver- 
sion of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  it  voted 
unanimously  by  a  vote  of  13  to  0  to 
exempt  newly  discovered  oil  from  this 
burdensome  tax.  My  colleagues  and  I 
felt— and  I  stlU  do— that  the  most  Im- 
portant goal  was  encouraging  in- 
creased domestic  production  of  oIL 
When  the  windfall  profits  tax  was 
originally  passed  in  1980,  the  tax  on 
newly  discovered  oil  was  set  at  30  per- 
cent of  the  amount  over  the  base 
price. 

Congress  saw  the  counterproduc- 
tiveness  of  this  tax  and  partially  cor- 
rected It  by  phasing  down  the  tax  rate. 
This  year,  the  tax  rate  will  be  25  per- 
cent. In  1986.  the  tax  rate  will  be  re- 
duced to  15  percent.  This  rate  will 
apply  in  all  future  years. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  discourage 
finding  new  oil  In  this  country.  We 
have  given  a  tax  subsidy  to  encourage 
the  development  of  alternate  energy 
sources.  Mr.  President,  that  makes 
sense.  We  will  need  these  nonconven- 
tlonal  sources  to  fuel  our  economy  for 
future  generations.  It  does  not  make 
sense,  however,  to  create  a  tax  penalty 
to  discourage  production  of  oil  we 
need  now  when  we  have  the  technolo- 
gy to  produce  it  now. 

We  all  agree  that  we  must  work  to- 
gether to  try  and  get  the  deficit  of  this 
great  Nation  under  control,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  our  energy  security. 
We  are  years  away  from  meeting  the 
gasoline,  heating  oil  and  other  energy 
liquid  needs  of  this  country.  Until  we 
can  make  it  attractive  to  produce 
energy  in  this  country,  we  are  going  to 
be  unable  to  meet  those  needs. 

We  should  do  evenrthing  we  can  to 
insure  that  we  meet  our  domestic 
energy  needs.  This  bill  will  be  an  im- 
portant step  toward  self-sufficiency.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S  465.  A  bUl  to  designate  comi)o- 
nents  of  the  National  WUdemess  Pres- 
ervation System  in  the  State  of  Flori- 
da; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

FLORIDA  WILDERNESS  ACT  OP  I»8S 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  designate 
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seven  areas  located  in 
forests    in    Florida— 
^palachicola  and  the  Osce- 
Forests.  In  addition,  this 
will  insure  the  permanent 
of   the    Osceola   National 
phosphate  mining.  Last 
enacted  legislation  to 
these  goals.  The  Presi- 
objected  to  provisions 
(H.R.  9)  dealing  with  the 
nlning  question,  and  he  did 
legislation.  Since  Con- 
on  H.R.  9  last  year,  howev- 
wlth  respect  to  pend- 
I  .pplications  for  phosphate 
Osceola  has  changed  sig- 
The  bill  I  am  introducing 
the  recent  action  by  the 
to    reject    phosphate 
applications    for    the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
mining  is  prohibited  by 
.  in  the  event  the  adminis- 
decision   is   challenged   and 
we  are  not  faced  with  pos- 
mining  in  the  forest  or 
I  payments  to  companies  eli- 
o^pensation.  I  would  like  to 
for  the  Members  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Florida 
Act  of  1983. 

1  wilderness  proposals  in- 

in  the  Florida  Wilderness 

are  identical  to  those  in- 

year  in  H.R.  9.  They  are 

undeveloped  areas  on  Na- 

System  lands  in  Florida 

studied  and  recommended 

Carter  and  the  Forest 

.  ^pril  1979  as  a  result  of  the 

jrocess.  The  recommended 

areas  have  been  approved 

by  the  House  of  Repre- 

and  once  by   the  Senate. 

areas,  their  loca- 

icreage  involved  are  as  fol- 
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Last  yeir  the  House  and  Senate 
both  agre<d  to  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  Secret  iry  of  the  Interior  from  is- 
suing pho  phate  mining  leases  for  de- 
posits wit  tiin  the  Osceola  National 
Forest  unt  11  such  time  as  Congress  de- 
termines that  it  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional inte  rest  to  allow  mining  to  take 
place.  Th5  President's  recommenda- 
tion to  rejpen  the  forest  for  mining 
would  have  to  be  endorsed  by  Con- 
the  mining  ban  were 
leasing  would  take  place 
Coitgress  enacts  a  joint  resolu- 


tion approving  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. The  Florida  Wilderness 
Act  of  1983  incorporates  these  same 
provisions  to  ban  mining  in  the  Osce- 
ola National  Forest. 

PUfDINO  LKASX  AFPUCATIONS 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
bill  we  passed  last  year  was  to  set  up  a 
timely  process  for  acting  on  pending 
lease  applications  for  phosphate 
mining  in  the  Osceola.  The  history  of 
the  applications  date  back  to  the  early 
sixties  when  92  prospecting  permits 
were  issued  for  the  Osceola  National 
Forest.  Eventually,  41  of  these  permits 
resulted  in  noncompetitive  lease  appli- 
cations. Under  existing  regulations, 
these  lease  applicants  first  must  make 
an  initial  showing  to  demonstrate  the 
discovery  of  minable  reserves. 

Then,  they  must  make  a  final  show- 
ing to  prove  the  current  profitability 
of  a  mining  operation.  This  final  show- 
ing, the  so-called  valuable  deposit  test 
takes  into  accotmt,  among  other 
things,  the  costs  of  operating  the 
mining,  of  complying  with  existing 
governmental  regulations,  and  of 
meeting  reclamation  requirements. 
Forest  Service  stipulations,  and  envi- 
ronmental standards. 

Meeting  the  valuable  deposit  test  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  issuance  of  a 
preference  right  lease.  When  H.R.  9 
was  passed  last  year  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  in  the  process  of 
reviewing  the  lease  applications  to  de- 
termine if  any  of  the  applicants  had 
demonstrated  that  they  had  discov- 
ered valuable  deposits.  The  legislation 
set  a  specific  time  frame  for  making 
this  decision,  and  then  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  provide  monetary  cred- 
its—in lieu  of  a  cash  payment— to  any 
applicant  fovmd  to  have  a  valuable  de- 
posit. The  amoimt  of  monetary  credit 
extended  to  any  eligible  applicant 
would  be  based  on  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lease  right. 

The  House  passed  H.R.  9  on  Decem- 
ber 15, 1981.  The  Senate  passed  its  ver- 
sion on  December  19.  1982,  which  the 
House  subsequently  agreed  to.  The  bill 
was  sent  to  President  Reagan  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1983.  On  January  12,  I  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or that  Secretary  Watt  was  rejecting 
the  pending  lease  applications  for 
phosphate  mining  in  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest.  His  decision  was  based 
on  findings  indicating  that  current 
technology  is  not  capable  of  meeting 
the  Forest  Service's  prescribed  recla- 
mation standards.  Since  reclamation 
cannot  take  place,  there  is  no  possibili- 
ty that  the  phosphate  deposit  could 
meet  the  valuable  deposit  test. 

I  certainly  applaud  the  decision  by 
Secretary  Watt  to  reject  these  applica- 
tions. Past  administrations,  environ- 
mental studies,  agency  reports,  and 
public  testimony  have  provided  a  clear 
record  of  adverse  impacts  of  strip 
mining  on  the  forest  and  have  present- 
ed a  convincing  case  that  the  exclusive 


use  of  these  lands  for  intensive  phos- 
phate mining  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  multiple-use  management  ob- 
jectives of  the  forest.  WhUe  I  support 
the  Secretary's  action  on  the  lease  ap- 
plications, the  critical  need  for  legisla- 
tion still  exists.  The  Secretary's  action 
is  temporary.  These  particular  lease 
applications  have  been  rejected,  but 
the  Osceola  National  Forest  deserves 
to  be  permanently  protected  by  stat- 
ute. In  addition,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Secretary's  action  may  be 
challenged  in  court.  If  litigation  is 
filed,  then  a  procedure  needs  to  be  in 
place  for  dealing  with  the  possibility 
of  a  judicial  determination  of  lease 
rights.  The  Florida  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983  attempts  to  accomplish  this  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  award 
monetary  credits  to  any  company 
found  by  a  court  of  law  to  be  entitled 
to  a  lease. 

I  was  disappointed  that  President 
Reagan  did  not  approve  last  year's 
Florida  wilderness  bill.  In  light  of  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  concerning  the  re- 
evaluation  of  RARE  II  wilderness  rec- 
ommendations I  feel  it  is  increasingly 
important  for  Congress  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  individual  State  wilder- 
ness bills.  The  areas  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  are  identical  to  those 
in  H.R.  9,  so  I  hope  we  can  get  prompt 
action  by  the  committee  and  the  full 
Senate  on  the  Florida  legislation.  Posi- 
tive action  on  this  measure  by  the 
98th  Congress  will  complete  the  im- 
portant review  of  Florida's  valuable 
forest  wilderness  areas  and  insure  con- 
tinued use  and  protection  of  the  Osce- 
ola National  Forest. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  achieve  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.* 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  legislation  intro- 
duced today  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Chiles,  and  myself  to  protect  the 
Osceola  National  Forest.  While  it  is 
unlikely,  there  remains  a  possibility 
that  Secretary  Watt's  action  taken  in 
early  January  to  defend  the  Osceola 
Forest  will  be  overturned  in  court  at 
some  future  date.  It  is  wise  to  consider 
that  contingency,  and  for  this  reason  I 
join  Senator  Chiles  in  offering  one 
sound  way  of  protecting  the  forest  in 
the  event  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment loses  in  Federal  court. 

In  addition,  and  equally  important, 
our  bill  establishes  49,000  acres  of  new 
wilderness  in  Florida's  three  national 
forests,  the  Apalachicola,  the  Ocala. 
and  the  Osceola.  Secretary  Watt  has 
personally  assured  me  that  he  fully 
supports  the  new  designations  in  our 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.* 
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this  leeislation.  Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  cost  of  the  assistance  without  imposing  an 

In  S  mortgage  defaults  soared  to  ^^d   authorize   the   Department   of  unaffordable  burden  on  famiUes  receiving 

the  highest  levels  on  record.  In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  assistance. 

third   quarter   of   last   year.    219.000  make  monthly  advances  covering  up  to  mrBonicY  mortgage  rklibf  u>ah8 

mortgages    nationwide    were    90-days  3   months  of  mortgage   payment  ar-  sec.  3.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 

past  due.  Over  171.000  mortgage  loans  ^ears,  and  provide  up  to  80  percent-  "»d  Urban  Deveiopm^l^^^ 

were    in    foreclosure.    Including   over  ^ut  no  more  than  $600-of  monthly  ^"T<^„^  "  "I' ,^^the  StenTS 

10,000  in  my  own  State  of  Michigan  ^osts  for  mortgage,  taxes   "id  tasur-  ^^,  ^"Ji'l^^p^p  "£  H^^iSl^ 

We  are   in  the  midst  of  a  national  ^ncg  for  a  12-month   period.  Where  {;jje  provisions  of  this  Act.  loans  in  the  form 

mortgage-default  emergency.  necessary,     assistance    could    be    ex-  ^^  emergency  mortgage  reUef  advances  dl- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  tended  for  an  additional  6  months.  rectly  to  mortgagees  on  behalf  of  homeown- 

sent  that  two  Congressional  Research  ^  ^  estimated  that  approximately  ers  whose  mortgages  are  held  by  such  mort- 

Service  tables  showing  a  5-year  history  100000      unemployed      homeowners  gagees  and  who  are  delmquent  in  tneu- 

of  mortgage  defaults  be  Printed  at  this  ^^illd  take  advantage  of  the  program  ™f,^gwe  paym«jte^ 

point  in  the  Record.  It  gives  a  clear  ^^  t^us  avoid  the  loss  of  their  homes  ^^^:^^^'^^^^^-rc.^e.  loans 

picture  of  the  urgency  of  the  default  p^^^^  ^^^^  ^  targeted  to  areas  of  ^jj^^  this  Act  when,  on  an  average  monthly 

problem.  the  country  where  delinquency  rates  ^^^^  j^^  ^  period  of  three  consecutive 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  ^^  ^^^  Yiitti.  months- 
were   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the  Gross  outlays  for  this  proposed  pro-  (A)  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
RECORD,  as  follows:  ^am    would    be    approximately    $750  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  which  axe  ac- 

TMui-eMAmpaKKiAGtofiEsiwmi  r"°"jsfJ-n>'Sllo™*rJe':  srrJSui;«.\rsr^S'''= 

—                              p__,  OKI  due  auic      \      ~  be  much  lower.  more,  exceeds 

«"  "•<»»!*          \^SS^  Loans  under  this  program  would  be  (g)  1.3  per  centum  of  aU  funds  represent- 

"*'"              MtoT^    " "«"'  limited  to  conventional  mortgages  be-  ed  by  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  account- 

""••P        nSe        •**'  cause  these  loans  are  not  covered  by  ed  for  in  such  series, 

the    temporary    mortgage    assistance  except  that  where  the  amount  of  funds  de- 

,07,                                                                  .,.  nrom-am  (TMAP)    which  is  a  similar  termlned  under  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 

l;z::==::::::      t|      °:|      °|  SroS^  SSJ^on  the  boo^  to  h^P  ex^  if^tS^ i^Sa^'S 

M     1^  I  ;  FHA-insured    mortgage    holders    who  «^^°^'^°^^fionwide  basis,  the  Secre- 

,„*? "  '  „  are    in    default.    Congress    Provjded  ^"  l^^f^ake  such  loans  available  in  any 

1st -  J]}  <^  ]J  funds  for  TMAP  in  fiscal  years  1982  g^/te  located  in  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

2d ^"1}  ,j  27  and  1983,  and  implementation  of  the  ^jstrict  in  which  the  amount  of  funds  deter- 

Mi"::::::::::"::::!"".  5.23  h  29  nrogram   awaits   clearance   of   TJi4AP  mined  to  be  delinquent  under  subparagraph 

1 J§  U  I     ZTIT     "^     ""'""''*"     ^'"^     '     ;.t^afl"r.if^1JJ^in?eltmJri^I«Mr 

tEEEEE.        ^  1?  ^    ^S!iident,thelegisla.ionI.ntro-    -JX-^  SSk  rSSJiS  •^""""^ '" 

imJ  ,„  66  .4    duce  today  is  a  prudent  solution  to  im    in^l'jchsemswrm^^^ 

5?    ~I       ~  ~  491  58           41  enormous   problem.    Congress   shouia  ^^^^  j^^^^  are  to  be  made  available  pursu- 

3d:::...  .:: 5«  y            Ji  ^^^^  j^  g^rly  in  this  session.  I  urge  my  ^^  ^  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shaU 

,  ** coUeagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  it.  ^^g  into  account  aU  months  beginning  with 

irt ~.  501  72           53  j^j.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  or  after  the  third  month  before  the  date  of 

w             - ;)?  79           62  R»nt  to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  print-  enactment  of  thU  Act.              _^  ^  , 

M "'             1  !S.n  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  (B)  When  the  condition  described  in  para- 

'^'^^*^,X^^X^?^"^'^''    my?titom?r  '^^  ^=^>  «"^  '^^  "^^^  ^^^  "^"^  °'  '^^ 

nnKai  home  Hans  on  resdentiH  properties  wDi  1  to  4  iimls.  my  owi,«:iuc». 
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family  head  age  66  or  older  held  slg- 
rata  In  «>h*rk1nff  or  savinos 


ocQtract 


Ue 


this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
to  make,  and  to  make, 
beginning  of  the  first  month 
month  in  which  the  series  in- 
thatbuch  cmulitlon  has  occurred. 
ifM>rtgace  delinquency  series  re- 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
basis  and  shall  contain  data 
month's  mortgage  delin- 


ii 


prerious 


Onqe  the  Secretary  begins  to  make 
to  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
c4ntinue  to  contract  to  make,  and 
available  until  the  date  on 
mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
subsection  (a)(2)  indicates  that 
of  funds  represented  by  sixty- 
mortgage   loans   and  con- 
for  in  such  series  has  de- 
1.2  per  centum  of  all  funds 
by   mortgage   loans   and  con- 
for  in  such  series,  except 


accounted 
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I  hall  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
to  contracts   entered   into 
late: 

shall,  to  the  extent  of 

reinstitute  the  program  es- 

this  Act  whenever  the  delin- 

condition  described  in  subsec- 

r^occurs;  and 

shall  continue  to  make 
any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
continues  to  meet  the  re- 
subsection  (aK2). 
case  in  which  the  program  is 
the  Secretary  shall  begin  to 
make,  and  make,  loans  begin- 
day  after  the  date  on  which 
delinquency  series  indicates 
(^linquency   rate   condition   de- 
subsection  has  reoccurred. 

mortgage  relief  loans  shall 
with  respect  to  a  mortgage 
the  requirements  of  section  4, 
with  the  provisions  of 
only  on  terms  and  conditions 
Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
Act. 

may  make  such  delega- 
such  certifications  with  re- 
processing of  mortgage  relief 
d  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  ef- 
of  the  assistance  au- 
thisAct. 


accordance 
ard 


cary 


Secretary  : 
accept  I 


impli  mentation  i 


ELICniLITT 


Aidstance 


may  be  extended  with 

mortgage  under  this  Act  only  if 

finds  that- 

of  the  mortgage  has  indicat- 

lAortgagor  its  intention  to  fore- 

fc  redosure  would  result  if  assist- 

I  his  Act  were  not  provided; 

under  the  mortgage  have 

for  at  least  three  months, 

the  Secretary  may  waive  such 

where  foreclosure  is  imminent 

close  of  the  three-month  period; 

has  incurred  a  subatan- 

in  Income  as  a  result  of  invol- 

unei^aployment  or  underemployment 

economic  conditions  and  is  fi- 

to  make  full  mortgage  pay- 


m<  rtgagor  1 


a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
^  rill  be  able  to  make  the  adjust- 
for  a  full  resumption  of 
and 

property  is  the  princi- 
of  the  mortgagor. 


neceoary 
piyments;i 
m>rtgaged 


LimrS  OP  ASSItTAHCg 

Sic.  5.  (a)  Loans  under  this  Act  on  behalf 
of  a  homeowner  may  be  made  available  in 
monthly  advances  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  lesser  of  (1)  M  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  prindpal,  interest,  taxes, 
ground  rents,  hazard  insurance,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premiums  due  each  month 
under  the  homowner's  mortgage:  or  (2)  $400 
per  month,  except  that  in  no  case  may  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  exceed  the 
amount  determined  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  amount  which  the 
Secretary  determines  the  homeowner  is  ca- 
pable of  contributing  toward  such  mortgage 
payment. 

(b)  Monthly  payments  may  be  provided 
under  this  Act  for  up  to  twelve  months,  plus 
any  period  of  delinquency,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  monthly  payments  may  be  ex- 
tencled  once  for  up  to  six  additional  months. 
A  mortgagor  receiving  the  benefit  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  required, 
in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  to  reiwrt  any  increase  in 
income  which  will  permit  a  reduction  or  ter- 
mination of  such  assistance  during  this 
period. 

(c)  Loans  made  under  this  Act  shaU  be  re- 
payable by  the  homeowner  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, except  that  interest  on  a  loan  shall 
not  be  charged  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the 
sum  of  the  average  yield  on  all  outstanding 
maAetable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  the  loan  is  made,  plus  one  per- 
centage point. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
ferral of  the  commencement  of  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  for  such  period  of  time  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  disbursement  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire such  security  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  imder  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate and  may  require  that  such  repayment 
be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty. 

AtrrRoarrr  or  trx  skcrktabt 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  or  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  all 
expenses  or  charges  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  handling,  improvement,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  recov- 
eries under  security,  subrogation,  or  other 
righU. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  with  respect  to, 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in 
the  Secretary  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  whether  before  or 
after  default,  to  provide  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise for  the  extinguishment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  leval,  or  other 
right,  title  in  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or 
other  instrument  held  by  or  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  by  law,  contract,  or  other  agree- 


ment, and  bid  for  and  purchaae  at  any  fore- 
doaure  or  other  sale  any  property  in  con- 
nection with  which  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  Act.  In  the  event  of 
any  such  acquisition,  the  Secretary  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquiaition.  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  real  property  by  the  United  States, 
complete,  remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of, 
lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  proper- 
ty. The  Secretary  alao  shall  have  power  to 
pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of  compro- 
mise or  otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by  him 
in  connection  with  any  security,  subroga- 
tion, or  other  rights  obtained  by  him  in  ad- 
ministering this  Act. 

RonncATioii 
Sac.  7.  Each  Federal  supervisory  agency, 
with  respect  to  financial  institutions  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Secretary,  with 
respect  to  other  approved  mortgagees,  shall 
prior  to  January  1,  1984.  (1)  take  appropri- 
ate action,  not  inconsistent  with  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  or  soundness  of  such  insti- 
tutions and  mortgagees,  to  waive  or  relax 
limitations  pertaining  to  the  operations  of 
such  institutions  or  mortgagees  with  respect 
to  mortgage  delinquendes  in  order  to  cause 
or  encourage  forbearance  in  residential 
mortgage  loan  foredosures.  and  (2)  request 
each  such  Institution  or  mortgagee  to  notify 
that  Federal  supervisory  agency  and  the 
mortgagor,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  insti- 
tuting foredosure  proceedings  in  connection 
with  any  mortgage  loan.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  term  "Federal  supervisory 
agency"  means  the  Board  of  Qovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
CorjMratlon.  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board. 

AOTHORIZATIOir  AMD  KXraUTIOH  DATI 

Sk.  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propiated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $750,000,000.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended. 

(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  Act 
after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
unless  such  loan  is  made  with  respect  to  a 
mortgagor  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  loan 
under  this  Act  on  such  date.« 


By  Mr.  STMMS: 
S.  470.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tive payment  of  benefits  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  the  form 
of  social  se<mrlty  savings  bonds,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SBCUBITT  SAVTHOS  BOHDS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  all  of 
us  know,  the  social  security  system  is 
in  serious  financial  trouble.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  recently  issued  its  report 
which  essentially  included  their  rec- 
ommendations to  solve  only  the  short- 
term  problems  facing  the  social  securi- 
ty system. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  its 
present  form,  the  Commission's  plan 
falls  far  short  of  the  balanced  pro- 
gram which  is  needed  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  solvency  and  fair- 
ness of  social  security.  In  effect,  the 


plan  presented  by  the  Commission  re- 
peats the  mistake  of  1977  by  relying 
primarily  on  Increasing  taxes  to  solve 
the  short-term  problem  while  avoiding 
major  structural  reforms  needed  to 
assure  lasting  solvency. 

I  believe  that  significantly  increas- 
ing payroll  taxes  to  solve  the  short- 
term  solvency  problem  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  will  mean  many  Ameri- 
cans will  lose  their  jobs.  Many  of  the 
large  econometric  firms  have  calculat- 
ed that  once  the  payroll  tax  increases 
are  fully  phased  in.  2  to  4  million  Job 
years  will  be  lost  in  our  economy.  At 
this  time,  when  unemployment  is  so 
high  and  many  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans simply  cannot  find  a  Job.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  implement 
legislation  which  will  significantly  in- 
crease the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Consequently.  I  am  Joining  with  my 
colleague  in  the  House,  Congressman 
Richard  T.  Schulzk,  in  introducing 
legislation  In  tWs  Congress  to  partially 
solve  the  short-term  liquidity  prob- 
lems of  the  social  security  system.  The 
proposal  Is  similar  to  the  legislation 
advanced  by  both  Congressman 
ScHULZE  and  myself  In  1982.  however. 
It  reflects  recent  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform. 

In  summary,  the  proposal  is  as  fol- 
lows: ,         ,  , 

First,  at  the  election  of  a  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary,  the  entire  amount  of 
retirement  benefits  (OASI)  payable  to 
the  beneficiary  for  a  12-month  period 
would  be  disbursed  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  In  the  form  of  a 
bond  registered  In  the  name  of  the 
electing  beneficiary. 

Second,  the  bond  would  be  Issued  at 
the  end  of  the  12-month  period,  or  a 
shorter  period.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  electing  beneficiary.  Once 
Issued,  it  could  be  redeemed  or  It  could 
be  held  for  any  length  of  time. 

Third,  the  bond  would  be  free  of  all 
taxes:  Federal  and  State  Income  taxes. 
Federal  estate  taxes,  and  State  Inher- 
itance taxes.  The  value  of  the  bond 
and  all  accrued  interest  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  taxable  estate.  Simi- 
larly, all  Interest  earned  on  the  bonds 
would  be  tax  free.  Any  amount  of  ben- 
efits that  could  otherwise  be  subject  to 
Income  taxation— as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform— will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  beneficiary's  taxable 
income  until  such  time  as  the  bond  is 
redeemed  by  him. 

Fourth,  bonds  remaining  unre- 
deemed at  the  death  of  an  elector 
would  pass  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  elector's  will  or  the  laws  of  Intesta- 
cy. When  redeemed  by  an  heir  or  ben- 
eficiary under  the  will,  neither  the  ac- 
crued interest  nor  the  otherwise  tax- 
able portion  of  the  bond  principal— re- 
flecting forgone  OASI  payments-- 
would  be  taxed   to  the   heir.   Such 


amounts    would    not    be    considered 
Income  to  respect  of  a  decedent. 

Fifth,  should  an  elector  redeem  the 
bond  durtog  his  lifetime,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  would  be  taxed 
would  be  the  portion  that  could  have 
been  taxed  had  the  elector  taken  his 
monthly  social  security  checks.  This 
will  be  the  case  regardless  of  whether 
the  beneficiary  would  otherwise  be 
taxable  on  social  security  benefits  re- 
ceived diuing  the  year  of  redemption. 
Sixth,  beneficiaries  who  wish  to 
elect  bonds  rather  than  monthly 
checks  would  make  application  to  the 
Sodal  Security  Administration  and 
the  election  would  be  Irrevocable  for 
12  months,  and  could  be  renewed  auto- 
matically. ,^  ^     ^^ 

Seventh,  the  bonds  would  be  attrac- 
tive for  many  social  security  benefici- 
aries who  are  fortunate  to  their  eco- 
nomic circumstances  and  do  not  need 
their  OASI  tacome  for  current  pur- 
poses. The  bond  would  be  a  desirable 
alternative    tovestment    for    electing 
beneficiaries  becatise  of  the  tax  defer- 
ral on  current  taxable  benefits,  be- 
cause of  the  potential  for  permanent 
deferral  If  the  bond  Is  not  redeemed 
before  death,  and  because  of  the  tax- 
exempt  toterest  that  would  be  earned. 
Eighth,  the  bonds  would  accrue  to- 
terest at  70  percent  of  the  Treasury 
bUl  rate  beginning  with  the  date  of 
the  first  social  security  payment  after 
the  election  went  tato  effect.  Interest 
would  accrue  on  the  ftill  amount  of 
benefits  forgone,  not  Just  the  other- 
wise taxable  portion. 

Skeptics  have  asked  whether  social 
security  beneficiaries  can  afford  to 
forgo  their  monthly  cash  payment  to 
favor  of  a  social  security  savings  bond. 
The  answer  is  emphatically,  yes,  many 
can.  Consider  the  following: 

First,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  reported  that  4,5  million  of  the  30 
million  stockholders  to  the  United 
States  are  65  or  older. 

Second,  the  NYSE  also  reported 
that  as  of  mld-1980,  393.000  Americans 
aged  65  or  older  made  their  first  stock 
or  mutual  fund  purchase  during  the  5 
preceding  years.  This  compares  with 
the  3,842,000  veteran  stockholders 
aged  65  and  older. 

Third,  preliminary  data  from  a  1979 
study  performed  by  Social  Security 
shows  that  among  persons  aged  65 
years  or  older.  14.668.000  had  savings 
accounts;  4,861.000  owned  certificates 
of  deposit;  3.246.000  owned  U.S.  sav- 
togs  bonds;  693.000  received  tacome 
from  personal  loans  or  mortgages.  The 
study  also  foimd  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4.3  million  older  Ameri- 
cans who  owned  dividend-bearing 
assets.  The  study  disclosed  that  older 
Americans  tavest  to  a  variety  of  illiq- 
uid assets  as  well  as  toterest  and  divi- 
dend-bearing tovestments. 

Fourth,  a  1977  consumer  credit 
survey  published  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  found  that  families  with  a 


family  head  age  65  or  older  held  sig- 
nificant assets  to  checking  or  savings 
accoimts:  Approximately  16  percent 
held  $2,000  or  more  to  checking  ac- 
counts; over  40  percent  held  $2,000  or 
more  to  savings  accounts;  16.9  percent 
of  the  families  with  a  family  head  age 
65  to  74  owned  certificates  of  deposit; 
8.8  percent  owned  certificates  with  a 
value  more  than  $10,000.  In  the  75  and 
over  age  group.  14.6  percent  owned 
certificates;  7.9  percent  owned  certifi- 
cates with  a  value  more  than  $10,000. 
Fifth,  according  to  the  IRS,  45  per- 
cent of  all  reported  savings  account  to- 
terest Is  earned  by  people  over  65, 
even  though  they  represent  only  11 
percent  of  the  population. 

Sixth,  a  1977  University  of  Michigan 
study  determtoed  that  older  Ameri- 
cans have  a  preference  for  bonds  and 
savings  accounts  over  tovestments  to 
real  estate  and  other  tovestment 
modes.  The  rate  of  Increase  to  prefer- 
ence for  liquid  tovestments  tocreases 
as  toveators  get  older. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  retired  Ameri- 
cans hold  tovestments  when  they 
retire.  And  It  Is  clear  that  those  older 
Americans  who  have  a  substantial 
tocome  stream  will  conttoue  to  make 
tovestments  after  their  retirement. 
Social  security  savings  bonds  will  be 
an  attractive  tovestment  option  for 
both  financial  and  patriotic  reasons. 

During  World  War  H,  the  Govern- 
ment established  the  war  bond  pro- 
gram, and  gave  it  wide  and  forceful 
publicity.  President  Roosevelt  gave  his 
personal  endorsement  to  the  program 
by  purchasing  the  first  series  E  bond 
issued.  As  is  well  known,  the  program 
was  a  success.  The  receipts  from  the 
bond  program  played  an  important 
role  to  funding  the  war  effort. 

I  believe  that  the  social  security 
bond  program  will  touch  a  responsive, 
patriotic  cord  to  the  hearts  of  many 
Americans  and  that  this  wUl  add  to 
the  success  of  the  program. 

Another  question  arises  as  to  the 
amount  of  net  deferral  that  is  possible 
under  the  program.  Experience  with 
the  U.S.  savings  bond  program  todl- 
cates  that  substantial  numbers  of 
issued  bonds  remato  unredeemed 
durtog  the  5  years  following  sale.  Data 
from  1980  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  show  that  to  the 
year  following  issue,  46.59  percent  of 
the  savings  bonds  remato  outstanding. 
This  percentage  decltoes  to  28.20  per- 
cent to  the  fifth  year  f oUowmg  issue. 

This  means  that  the  deferral  wUl  be 
cumulative  and.  if  the  social  security 
savings  bond  program  has  experience 
similar  to  the  U.S.  savtogs  bond  pro- 
gram, the  aggregate  deferral— assum- 
ing constant  1981  benefit  and  partici- 
pation levels— would  be  as  follows: 
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1982. 
1983. 
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RmtAN  UPK  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  President,   it  is 

a  definitive  stand  on  the 

(government's     position     on 

infanticide.  This  was  em- 

wfrien  thousands  of  our  fellow 

came  to  march  in  protest 

of  Washington  while 

neigHbors  marched  in  the  streets 

Kiuares  all  over  America  to 

10th   anniversary   of   the 

against  Wade  decision  on 

January  22,  1973. 

Reagan    met     on    that 

the  White  House  with  the 

his  Pro-Life  Movement  and 

pre  tested  in  his  own  way  this 

i^ourt  decision  which  legis- 

on    demand."    In    a 

I^epresentative  Henry  Hyde 

an  outspoken  champion  of 

child.  President  Reagan 


Mr 
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Presiden 
Friday  in 
leaders  of 
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of  Illinois, 
the  unborti 
said: 

We  have  v  aited  ten  years  for  Congress  to 
rectify  the  tragedy  of  Roe  v.  Wade.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  You  and  your  Pro- 
Lif  e  coUeagi  es  will  have  my  support  in  your 
efforts  to  bi  Ing  this  matter  to  a  resolution 
during  this  ( Congress. 

Clearly,  il  is  essential  that  we  preserve 
and  extend  past  protection  that  Congress 
has  already  adopted.  So.  I  am  pleased  that 
you  have  a  ready  introduced,  on  January 
6th  of  this  year,  the  Respect  Human  Life 
Act  of  1983,  which  will  codify  as  permanent 
law  various  congressional  provisions  de- 
signed to  irotect  innocent  human  life. 
which  will  ( xtend  and  strengthen  these  re- 
strictions, ai  id  which  will  provide  the  States 
with  a  com  )elling  interest  to  take  similar 
action.  It  is  >articularly  encouraging  to  note 
that  your  1<  gislation  directly  addresses  the 
problem  of  infanticide  as  well,  by  making 
clear  the  r  ght  of  all  children,  including 
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•<  irith  a  great  sense  of  honor 

that  I  today  introduce 

Human  Life  Act  of  1983  in 

I  lenate.  I  join  both  Repre- 

]  [TDK  and  President  Reagan 

for  this  new  98th  Congress 

a  law  to  establish  a  mini- 


si:  ch 


mum  Federal  policy  in  the  area  of 
abortion  and  infanticide.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  as  cosponsors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  President  Reagan's  letter  to 
Representative  Hyde,  as  well  as  the 
text  of  Nancy  Reagsui's  and  the  Presi- 
dent's message  delivered  on  the  Ellipse 
to  the  March  for  Life  participants  also 
be  included. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
riaj  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trx  Write  House, 
Washington,  January  20, 1983. 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Hyde. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henry:  In  the  decade  since  the 
tragic  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which  legalized  "abortion  on  demand" 
nationwide,  you  have  championed  the  right 
to  life  of  the  unborn  forcefully  and  effec- 
tively. Largely  as  a  result  of  your  leader- 
ship, the  Congress  has  moved  to  redress  the 
fundamental  wrong  perpetrated  by  the 
abortion  cases  by  adopting  legislation  to  vir- 
tually eliminate  Federal  funding  of  abor- 
tion. This  policy,  which  has  come  to  bear 
your  name,  is  now  the  policy  of  my  Adminis- 
tration as  well.  Fy>r  this,  you  have  my  per- 
sonal thanks,  and  I  am  sure  the  enduring 
gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

As  the  98th  Congress  now  begins  its  work, 
the  question  of  the  appropriate  Federal  role 
in  this  whole  tu-ea  will  once  again  be  consid- 
ered. We  who  share  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  must  work  to  ensure  maximum 
protection  for  unborn  babies. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  I  will  continue  to 
support  the  broad  range  of  proposals  that 
would  restrict  abortion.  We  have  waited  ten 
years  for  Congress  to  rectify  the  tragedy  of 
Roe  v.  Wade.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 
You  and  your  pro-life  colleagues  will  have 
my  support  in  your  efforts  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  resolution  during  this  Congress. 

Clearly,  it  is  essential  that  we  preserve 
and  extend  past  protections  that  (Congress 
has  already  adopted.  So.  I  am  pleased  that 
you  have  already  introduced,  on  January 
6th  of  this  year,  the  Respect  Human  Life 
Act  of  1983.  which  will  codify  as  permanent 
law  various  congressional  provisions  de- 
signed to  protect  innocent  human  life, 
which  will  extend  and  strengthen  these  re- 
strictions, and  which  will  provide  the  states 
with  a  compelling  interest  to  take  similar 
action.  It  is  particularly  encouraging  to  note 
that  your  legislation  directly  addresses  the 
problem  of  infanticide  as  well,  by  making 
clear  the  right  of  all  children,  including 
handicapped  children,  to  appropriate  medi- 
cal treatment. 

Be  sure  that  you,  and  all  those  who  share 
your  dedication  to  protecting  innocent 
human  life,  will  have  my  continuing  support 
in  the  new  Congress. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  21, 1983. 
Nancy  and  I  are  very  pleased  to  extend 
our  warmest  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  all 
those  gathered  from  across  the  land  for  this 
historic  "March  for  Ufe." 


This  nation  was  founded  by  men  and 
women  who  shared  a  strong  moral  vision  of 
the  great  value  of  each  and  every  individual. 
America  has  come  to  symbolize  that  belief 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  tragic 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  legalized  'abortion  on  demand"  in 
1973  severely  tests  our  moral  commitments. 

You  are  assembled  here  to  commemorate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Roe  v.  Wade 
decision  and  to  march  suid  pray  for  its  rever- 
sal. We  join  you  in  that  hope  and  plea.  The 
abortion  decision  was  a  tragedy,  and  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  do  all  we  can  to 
protect  unborn  children. 

As  one  who  not  only  shares  your  anguish 
over  the  taking  of  an  unborn  child's  life  but 
is  committed  to  the  sanctity  of  all  innocent 
human  life,  I  applaud  your  demonstrated 
humanitarian  concern  and  leadership  in 
this  vital  issue. 

We  have  waited  two  years  for  Congress  to 
rectify  the  tragedy  of  Roe  v.  Wade.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  I  assure  you  that  in 
the  98th  Congress  I  will  support  any  appro- 
priate legislative  action  that  will  restrict 
abortion. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  a  Re- 
spect Human  Life  Act  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress  by  Representative 
Henry  Hyde.  Not  only  does  this  bill 
strengthen  and  expand  restrictions  on  abor- 
tion, but  it  also  addresses  the  problem  of  in- 
fanticide by  making  clear  the  right  of  aU 
children,  including  those  who  are  handi- 
capped, to  appropriate  medical  treatment. 

May  this  march  prove  a  hallmark  in  the 
struggle  to  correct  a  great  wrong  and  may 
God  bless  your  efforts  in  the  future. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

8.467 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Respect  Human 
Life  Act  of  1983  ". 

Section.  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Ciovemment  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  innocent  life, 
both  before  and  after  birth,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  affirms 
that  all  human  beings  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights 
among  which  is  the  right  to  life,  as  em- 
bodied in  our  Declaration  of  Independence; 

(b)  the  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  1969  affirmed  that  every  person 
has  the  right  to  have  his  life  protected  by 
law  from  the  moment  of  conception  and 
that  no  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
life: 

(c)  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  of  the  United  NaUons  in  1959  af- 
firmed that  every  child  needs  appropriate 
legal  protection  before  as  well  as  after  birth; 

(d)  at  the  Nuremberg  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  for  the  trial  of  war  criminals 
the  promotion  of  abortion  among  minority 
populations,  especially  the  denial  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  to  the  unborn  children 
of  Russian  and  Polish  women,  was  consid- 
ered a  crime  against  humanity; 

(e)  as  early  as  1859  the  American  medical 
profession  affirmed  the  independent  and 
actual  existence  of  the  child  before  birth  as 
a  living  being  and  condemned  the  practice 
of  atMrtion  at  every  period  of  gestation  as 
the  destruction  of  human  life; 

(f)  scientific  evidence  demonstrates  the 
life  of  each  human  being  begins  at  concep- 
tion; 


(g)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  case  of  Roe  against  Wade 
erred  in  not  recognizing  the  humanity  of 
the  unborn  child  and  the  compelling  inter- 
est of  the  several  SUtes  in  protecting  the 
life  of  each  person  before  birth; 

(h)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Roe  against  Wade 
erred  in  excluding  unborn  children  from  the 
safeguards  afforded  by  the  equal  protection 
and  due  process  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and 

(i)  a  growing  tolerance  of  Infanticide  in 
America  has  followed  the  quality  of  life' 
ethic  as  was  established  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Roe  against 
Wade  decision,  and  as  recently  evidenced  by 
the  starvation  death  of  an  innocent  handi- 
capped newborn  child  in  Bloomington.  Indi- 
ana. _.   . 

Sec.  2.  No  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  perform  abortions,  except  when  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  child  were  carried  to  term. 

Sec.  3.  No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions,  to  reim- 
burse or  pay  for  abortions,  or  to  refer  for 
abortions,  except  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  chUd 
were  carried  to  term. 

Sec.  4.  No  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  promote,  encourage,  counsel,  refer, 
pay  for.  including  travel  expenses,  or  assist 
in  the  performance  of  abortions  abroad  as  a 
matter  of  our  foreign  policy,  except  when 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered 
if  the  child  were  carried  to  term. 

Sec.  5.  The  United  States  shall  not  enter 
into  any  contract  for  insurance  that  pro- 
vides for  payment  or  reimbursement  for 
abortions  other  than  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  child 
were  carried  to  term. 

Sec.  6.  No  institution  that  receives  Federal 
financial  assistance  shall  discriminate 
against  any  employee,  applicant  for  employ- 
ment, student,  or  applicant  for  admission  as 
a  student,  on  the  basis  of  that  person's  op- 
position to  abortion  or  refiisal  to  counsel  or 
assist  in  the  performance  of  abortions. 

Sec.  7.  No  institution  that  receives  Federal 
financial  assistance  shall  withhold  from  a 
handicapped  infant  nutritional  sustenance 
or  medical  or  surgical  treatment  required  to 
correct  a  life  threatening  condition  if:  (1) 
the  withholding  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  infant  is  handicapped;  and  (2)  the  hand- 
icap does  not  render  treatment  medically 
contraindicated.  Any  institution  or  agency 
in  violation  of  such  restrictions  shall  be 
denied  any  further  Federal  assistance. 

Sec.  8.  In  light  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  to  expedite  Supreme  Court  consid- 
eration of  the  interest  of  the  States  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  all  human  beings  within 
their  Jurisdiction,  if  any  State  enforces  or 
enacts  legislation  which  prohibits  or  re- 
stricts abortions  or  infanticide  and  such  leg- 
islation is  invalidated  by  interlocutory  or 
final  order  of  any  court  of  the  United 
SUtes,  any  party  to  such  case  shall  have  a 
right  to  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  same  provi- 
sions as  govern  appeals  pursuant  to  section 
1252  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  party  to  such  case.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  Federal  law, 
attorneys'  fees  shall  not  be  allowable  in  any 
civil  action  involving,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  Judicially  determined  to  be  in- 


valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
title  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  by  such  determination. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Blr. 
Glenn,  and  Mr.  Humphrey): 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  March  13-19, 
1983,  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Hart): 

S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  calling 

for  immediate  negotiations  for  a  ban 

on  weapons  of  any  kind  in  space:  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

BAN  ON  WEAPONS  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  resolution  being  introduced 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNOAS)  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  resume  negotiations 
toward  a  mutual,  verifiable  ban  on 
antisatellite  (Asat)  weapons  and  all 
weapons  in  space. 

Military  space  systems,  particularly 
surveillance  and  warning  satellites  and 
command  and  control  systems  have 
played  a  critical  role  in  presenring  the 
peace  for  the  last  two  decades.  The 
military  surveillance  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to 
peace  by  reducing  the  element  of  sur- 
prise to  a  potential  attacker  and  there- 
by, the  perceived  advantage  of  a  first 
strike.  Space  systems  provide  time  for 
analysis,  confirmation,  consultation, 
and  deliberation,  and  reduce  the  po- 
tential for  hair  trigger  responses  to 
ambiguous  situations.  They  have  also 
provided  the  technical  means  of  verifi- 
cation which  have  made  arms  control 
possible. 

Antisatellite  weapons  (Asafs)  now 
threaten  to  negate  the  beneficial  and 
stabilizing  influence  of  surveillance 
and  warning  satellites. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  world 
without  Asat's  would  be  more  secure 
than  a  world  with  them.  It  had  been 
our  policy  for  years  to  negotiate  a  ban 
on  the  weapons. 

Now  we  are  ignoring  that  fact.  We 
seem  to  be  intent  on  surpassing  the 
Soviets  in  the  arms  race  in  space  and 
are  therefore  about  to  test  an  Asat 
whose  deployment  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  verify.  The  testing  of  our 
Asat  weapon  will  make  it  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  return  space  to  the 
status  of  a  sanctuary  for  peace  and 
nonthreatening  military  support  sys- 
tems. 

As  long  as  there  are  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  systems  for  them,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  going  to  need  space  surveillance 


systems  to  provide  some  measure  of 
stabUity. 

To  allow  those  systems  to  be  threat- 
ened by  antisatellite  weapons  is  reck- 
less and  foolhardy. 

This  danger  is  compounded  by  otir 
pursuit  of  weapons  with  a  first-strike 
capability.  Once  the  United  States  has 
both  a  first-strike  capability  and  an 
Asat  capability,  what  happens  if  a 
Soviet  warning  satellite  is  struck  by  a 
meteor  or  suffers  a  catastrophic  elec- 
trical failure?  Might  they  not  reason- 
ably assume  that  we  have  just  de- 
stroyed their  satellite?  Will  they  not 
then  be  likely  to  give  the  order  to 
launch  a  "retaliatory"  attack? 

Way  back  in  the  1950's,  Bernard 
Brodie,  in  this  classic  book.  "Strategy 
in  the  Missile  Age."  said  the  foUowing: 
Deterrence  after  all  depends  on  a  subjec- 
tive feeling  which  we  are  trying  to  create  in 
the  opponent's  mind,  a  feeling  compounded 
of  respect  and  fear,  and  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  is  not  possible  to  over- 
shoot the  mark.  It  is  possible  to  make  him 
fear  us  too  much,  especially  if  what  we 
make  him  fear  Is  our  overreadineas  to  react, 
whether  or  not  he  translates  it  into  clear 
evidence  of  our  aggreaiive  intent.  The  effec- 
tive operation  of  deterrence  over  the  long 
term  requires  that  the  other  party  be  will- 
ing to  live  with  our  possession  of  the  capa- 
bility upon  which  it  rests. 

What  seems  to  be  missing  from  the 
strategies  of  both  superpowers  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  difference  between 
making  an  opponent  respect  your  re- 
taliatory cm>ability  and  making  him 
fear  your  irrational  behavior. 

Allowing  the  arms  race  to  extend 
into  space  will  greatly  increase  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  by  putting  at 
risk  our  satellite  warning  system,  cre- 
ating a  sittiation  where  accidental  war 
is  highly  likely,  and  compounding  the 
destabilizing  fear  caused  by  new  nucle- 
ar weapons  with  first-strike  capabili- 
ties. 

In  addition,  the  weaponlzation  of 
space  would  constmie  staggering 
amounts  of  money,  brainpower,  tech- 
nology, and  Industrial  capacity— re- 
sources which  could  otherwise  be  put 
to  better  use.  It  will  in  all  likelihood 
foreclose  promising  opportunities  for 
East-West  cooperation  in  Joint  space 
ventures  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world,  with  the  attendant  hope  for 
better  understanding,  lessened  ten- 
sions, and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
threat  of  war.  . 

Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
aimed  at  preventing  an  arms  race  in 
space  were  cut  off  by  the  United 
States  following  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Now,  enamored  with  the 
possibilities  of  high-tech  weaponry  in 
space,  and  engaged  In  a  Quixotic  quest 
for  a  return  to  strategic  superiority, 
we  are  refusing  to  resume  those  nego- 
tiations. We  have  spumed  a  proposal 
by  the  Soviets  to  ban  all  kinds  of 
weapons  in  space.  We  have  proceeded 
with  a  massive  militarization  of  NASA. 
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We  have  <masculated  NASA's  tradi- 
tional capa  >illty  to  carry  out  peaceful 
space  exploration  and  scientific  ven- 
tures. And  re  are  flirting  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  e  nbarklng  on  space  weapons 
developmex  ts  which  can  not  defend  us 
and  whoae  »ventual  cost  could  be  stac- 
gerlne.  An  irms  race  in  space  can  only 
cause  great  harm  to  our  economy  and 
result  in  a  tirther  reduction  of  our  se- 
curity. 

The  SovJ  !ts  are  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Botik  superpowers  have  a 
common  iiterest  in  preventing  acci- 
dental war  and  in  preserving  the  sys- 
tems whlcli  have  helped  maintain  a 
measure  of  stability  in  these  danger- 
ous times,  ^e  therefore  have  the  op- 
portunity o  reach  agreement  on  a 
treaty  cleai  ly  in  both  our  interests  as 
we  did  a  ( ecade  ago  with  the  ABM 
Treaty.  It  L  always  easier  to  ban  weap- 
ons which  ( lo  not  yet  exist  than  to  get 
rid  of  thoe>  we  already  have.  Let  us 
not  forsake  this  opportimlty.  And  let 
us  not  com  plicate  the  task  by  testing 
new  weapo  is  which  would  make  the 
verifiabillts  of  a  treaty  more  difficult. 
We  must  a4 1  now.  before  an  arms  race 
in  space  ad  Is  yet  another  uncontrolla- 
ble diment  Ion  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  urge  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation of  thi  I  resolution. 

Mr.  TSO]  rOAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  intnducing  a  Joint  resolution 
that  seeks  a  ban  on  weapons  of  any 
kind  in  space.  We  now  face  the  possi- 
bility of  a  serious  escalation  of  the 
arms  race.  This  Nation  is  about  to 
extend  this  race  into  space. 

Sometim<  this  year,  the  Air  Force  is 
expected  ;o  test  an  antisatelllte 
weapon  (Ai  at)  to  be  launched  from  a 
high-flying  F-IS  fighter  aircraft.  This 
missile  is  ;he  U.S.  response  to  the 
Soviet  ASA  r.  a  co-orbital  system  capa- 
ble of  deftroylng  satellites  in  low 
Earth  orbit^  The  UJ3.  Asat  wiU  greatly 
outperform  the  Soviet  counterpart,  al- 
though it  t  H)  can  reach  only  satellites 
In  low  Eart  \  orbit. 

Once  oiu  system  is  tested,  every  F- 
15  becomes  a  potential  Asat  platform, 
mmirtng  a  v  trlf iable  ban  on  Asat  weap- 
ons virtua  ly  impossible.  Without  a 
treaty  protlbiting  further  Asat  devel- 
opment. W4  can  expect  the  Soviets  to 
match  us  s;  vtem  for  system  and  dollar 
for  dollar. 

It  wiU  no  :  be  a  cheap  race.  The  n.S. 
military  de  >ends  on  satellites  for  f imc- 
tions  sucti  as  weather  forecasting, 
navigation,  early  warning,  treaty  veri- 
fication, an  d  reconnaissance.  Satellites 
are  of  grea ;  importance  to  our  civilian 
communlca  bions  industry  and  are  be- 
coming inif«asingly  important  in  ex- 
ploring foi  natiiral  resources  and  in 
forecasting  the  weather. 

Extensions  of  the  arms  race  into 
space  woull  endanger  these  satellites 
that  are  viAl  to  our  national  defense 
and  more  \dA  more  economically  sig- 
nificant. 


Already  underway  is  the  next,  still 
more  costly,  step  in  the  space  war 
Weapons  to  destroy  ballistic  missiles, 
including  Star  Wars-style  laser  and 
particle  beam  weapons.  Such  sjrstems 
are  not  Just  science  fiction;  they  are 
now  l>elng  developed,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
deployment  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  question  is:  Do  we  want  to  pay 
for  these  systems?  Or.  on  the  contrary, 
do  we  want  a  peaceful  space  where  ci- 
vilian enterprises  can  operate  free  of 
war  and  we^Mns? 

Congressman  Moaklet  is  introduc- 
ing a  Joint  resolution  in  the  House 
which  calls  upon  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate a  verifiable  ban  on  all  weapons 
in  space,  as  well  as  on  all  weapons  de- 
signed to  be  used  against  space-based 
targets.  Together  with  Senators  Hat- 
nxLD  and  Hart.  I  am  introducing  that 
resolution  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  critical  resolu- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkoro,  as  foUows: 
S.J.  Rks.  28 

Whereas  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
has  greatly  benefited  the  development  of 
the  theoretical  and  applied  sciences  and  the 
continued  peaceful  exploration  of  space 
offers  an  enormous  potential  for  expanding 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge  and  providing 
additional  benefits  to  the  human  race: 

Whereas  mankind's  continued  preoccupa- 
tion with  developing  we^wns  of  destruction 
already  threatens  the  quality  and  existence 
of  life  on  Earth  as  we  know  it: 

Whereas  the  quality  and  existence  of  such 
life  will  face  an  even  greater  tlireat  should 
the  arms  race  be  extended  into  space:  and 

Whereas  an  international  agreement  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  weapons  of  any 
kind  into  space  Is  needed  In  order  to  avoid 
the  financial,  social,  and  human  costs  that 
could  result  from  such  an  arms  race:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

IU$olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentative$  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  the  President 
shall  resume  immediately  bilateral  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating a  comprehensive  treaty  prolilbit- 
Ing- 

(1)  the  testing,  production,  deployment,  or 
use  of  any  space-based,  air-baaed,  or  ground- 
based  weapons  system  wtiich  is  designed  to 
damage,  destroy,  or  Interfere  with  the  fimc- 
tioning  of  any  spacecraft  of  any  nation:  and 

(3)  the  stationing  In  orbit  around  the 
Earth,  on  any  celestial  body,  or  at  any  other 
location  in  outer  space  of  any  weapon  which 
tias  been  designed  to  Inflict  injury  or  cause 
any  other  form  of  damage  on  the  Earth,  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  on  objects  placed  in 
space. 

Any  such  treaty  shall  establish  a  procedure 
for  verifying  compliance  with  Its  terms. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  request  that 
the  United  Nations  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  bring  about  multilateral  negotiations 
aimed  at  an  extension  of  Article  rv  of  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967  to  include  a  ban 
on   all   weapons   based   in   space   for   use 


against   any   target   and   all   anti-satellite 
weapons  regardless  of  where  they  are  based. 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 

Bnnif.  Mr.  Bbaolet,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  BintoiCK.  Mr.  Charx. 

Mr.  Cranstom.  Mr.  DAifroRTH. 

Mr.    DixoH.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr. 

DuRBfBXROCR.    Mr.    Eaglxton. 

Mr.    Ford.    Mr.    Olshh.    Mr. 

Hart.  Mr.  Hatpielo.  BSr.  Hxniz. 

Mr.  HxTDDLXSTOif.  Mr.  Inoute. 

Mrs.   Kassebaum.   Mr.   Leaht. 

Mr.  Lbvih.  Mr.  BdATSUHAOA.  BAr. 

Mei/ther.     Mr.     Mxizehbaum. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Motnihah. 

Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 

Prtor.  Mr.  RiBGLE.  Mr.  Sar- 

BAHES.  Mr.  Statpord.  and  Mr. 

TsoifGAS): 
S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  testing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

PRKVZMTIOII  OP  IfUCLKAK  TESTIMO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Bfr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  reintroduce  today,  with  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Mathias.  of  Maryland, 
and  others,  a  Joint  resolution  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  testing.  Congressmen 
Bedell,  Markey,  and  Leach  have  re- 
introduced our  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  it  has  al- 
ready received  the  support  of  65  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress. 

We  are  especially  pleased  that  over 
one-third  of  the  Senate  has  decided  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution  and,  in  so 
doing,  to  press  for  an  end  to  all  nucle- 
ar testing  as  an  essential  step  to  halt- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Last  July,  Senator  Mathias  Joined 
with  me  in  introducing  the  same  reso- 
lution. Senate  Joint  Resolution  224. 
after  the  Reagan  administration  uni- 
laterally announced  that  it  had  aban- 
doned the  comprehensive  test  ban  ne- 
gotiations with  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  it  would  not 
ratify  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Elxplosions  Treaties. 
This  decision  radically  reversed  the  bi- 
partisan policy  adopted  by  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy,  and  carried 
forth  by  five  administrations,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic. 

In  the  19S0's.  President  Eisenhower 
initiated  negotiations  to  prohibit  nu- 
clear testing.  President  Kennedy  con- 
cluded the  first  test  ban  agreement  in 
1963— the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
which  prohibited  nuclear  testing  in 
the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  un- 
derwater, and  which  conamitted  all 
parties  to  pursue  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  (CTBT).  In  1968,  President 
Johnson  achieved  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  which  reiterated 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  negotiate  a 
CTBT.  In  1974,  President  Nixon  con- 
cluded the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  outlaws  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  above  150  Itllotons  and  once 


again  confirmed  our  commitment  to  a 
CTBT.  In  1976.  President  Ford 
achieved  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty,  which  established  the 
same  150-kiloton  threshold  for  so- 
called  peaceful  explosions.  President 
Carter  made  significant  progress 
toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  ex- 
tracting concessions  from  the  Soviet 
Union  on  formerly  unresolvable  verifi- 
cation issues. 

The  Reagan  administration's  deci- 
sion casts  the  greatest  doubt  on  the  se- 
riousness of  its  conunitment  to  nuclear 
arms  control.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
nationwide  call  for  an  Immediate 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  re- 
pudiates the  worldwide  demand  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons around  the  globe. 

Congress  should  insist  that  the 
Reagan  administration  carry  out  the 
longstanding  bipartisan  policy  of 
ending  all  nuclear  tests.  That  is  why 
Senator  Mathias  and  33  other.  Sena- 
tors are  joining  me  today  in  a  Joint 
resolution  calling  for  the  resxmiption 
of  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  and  the  submission  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosion  Treaties  to  the  Senate 
for  consent  to  ratification. 

In  abandoning  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  negotiations  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  showing  utter  disdain 
for  the  contribution  that  arms  control 
makes  to  U.S.  national  security  and 
global  peace.  The  achievement  of  a 
CTB  would  yield  substantial  benefits 
in  terms  of  U.S.  security  and  foreign 
policy  goals.  Not  the  least  of  these 
benefits  would  be  to  close  off  a  desta- 
bilizing avenue  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  arms  race  that  now  con- 
tinues unabated— the  development  of 
new  nuclear  warheads.  Without  test- 
ing, neither  coiintry  could  have  confi- 
dence in  new  weapon  designs.  The 
effect  would  be  to  freeze  at  existing 
levels  the  nuclear  warhead  technol- 
ogies deployed  by  both  sides.  Any  new 
missiles  or  aircraft  would  have  to 
carry  warheads  of  already  tested 
design.  ^    ^^. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  in  this 
connection,  that  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
warhead  technology  would  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  SUtes.  Over 
the  last  30  years  we  have  conducted 
over  twice  the  number  of  nuclear  tests 
as  has  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  de- 
veloped a  diverse  and  sophisticated 
stockpile  of  nuclear  devices.  Our 
highly  skilled  and  innovative  nuclear 
scientists  have  continually  expanded 
the  frontiers  of  nuclear  technology  in 
such  critical  areas  as  miniaturization, 
safety  and  security,  command  and  con- 
trol, and  special  weapons  effects.  In 
short,  the  United  States  Is  second  to 
none  in  nuclear  weapon  design— and  a 
CTB  would  freeze  that  superiority. 

If  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  Join  us 
in  a  CTB— and  it  seems  that  they  are— 


we  must  assume  that  they  will  have 
warheads  they  consider  adequate  for 
their  present  nuclear  systems.  But 
that  would  involve  no  small  benefit  for 
us.  especially  in  areas— such  as  cruise 
missiles  and  submarines-launched  mis- 
siles—where a  high  premium  is  placed 
on  miniaturization  and  sophisticated 
technology  and  where  we  have  already 
made  major  advances. 

The  contribution  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  to  U.S.  security  is  not  limited, 
however,  to  inhibiting  Soviet  force  im- 
provemento.  A  CTB  would  also 
strengthen  our  hand  in  dealing  with 
the  greatest  threat  that  America  and 
the  world  will  face  for  the  remainder 
of  this  centiury  and  beyond— the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  more 
and  more  countries. 

Under  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty.      the      non-nuclear-weapons 
states    agreed    to    forswear    nuclear 
weapons,  while  the  nuclear  powers,  for 
their  part,  agreed  to  pursue  nuclear 
arms  control   measures,   including  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  If  the  Reagan 
administration  is  permitted  to  renege 
on  that  commitment,  it  will  become 
much  more  difficult  to  maintain  the 
NPT  as  an  effective  instrument  of 
nonprollferatlon  policy.  Already  sever- 
al states  have  suggested  the  possibility 
of  withdrawing  from  the  treaty  unless 
a  CTB  is  concluded  soon.  As  more  na- 
tions threaten  to  acquire  a  nuclear  ca- 
pability it  makes  no  sense  for  America 
to  abdicate  its  responsibility  and  to 
Jeopardize  its  political  leverage  and 
moral  authority  to  stem  proliferation. 
The  achievement  of  a  CTBT.  on  the 
other  hand,  would  give  the  Nonprollf- 
eratlon Treaty  a  new  lease  on  life.  It 
would  increase  the  attractiveness  of 
the  NPT  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
Joined.  And  in  general,  by  showing 
that  the  nuclear  powers  are  prepared 
to  accept  restraints  on  their  own  ac- 
tivities, it  would  put  us  in  a  stronger 
and  more  credible  position  to  call  on 
nonnuclear  countries  to  further  con- 
strain their  nuclear  weM>ons  develop- 
ment.           ,_.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  CTBT  would  be  a 
powerful  nonprollferatlon  tool  in  its 
own  right.  By  adhering  to  this  treaty, 
and  committing  themselves  not  to 
carry  out  any  tests,  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  would  be  renoimdng  a 
critical  step  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
a  proven  nuclear  weapons  capability. 
For  states  that  refuse  to  Join  the  NPT. 
a  CTBT  may  be  our  best  chance  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  constraints 
on  their  ability  to  pursue  a  nuclear 
weapons  option. 

The  situation  in  South  Asia  is  a  good 
example  of  how  a  CTB  could  advance 
our  nonprollferatlon  goals.  WhUe  nei- 
ther India  nor  Pakistan  has  adhered 
to  the  NPT.  both  have  expressed  sup- 
port many  times  in  the  past  for  a  non- 
discriminatory comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  We  should  not  deny  them  the 
opportunity  to  Join  such  a  treaty,  and 


thereby  contribute  to  both  their  own 
security  and  the  security  of  the  world. 
In  abandoning  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  negotiations  and  seeking  to 
renegotiate  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explodon  Trea- 
ties, the  Reagan  administration  has 
blocked  progress  toward  comprehen- 
sive measures  to  halt  the  arms  race. 
Under  the  Carter  administration,  a 
number  of  verification  issues  that  pre- 
viously seemed  insurmountable  were 
being  resolved— and  on  terms  proposed 
by  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  had  accepted  a  U.S.  plan 
for  conducting  onsite  inspections  to 
help  resolve  questions  regarding  com- 
pliance. This  was  truly  a  historic 
achievement.  Failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  issue  of  onsite  inspections 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  it  was  not 
possible  in  1963  to  conclude  a  compre- 
hensive, rather  than  a  partial,  ban. 

In  another  major  breakthrough  on 
verification,  the  Sovlete  had  accepted 
a  U.S.  proposal  for  deploying  a  net- 
work of  sophisticated  seismic  monitor- 
ing stations  on  their  territory.  Such 
seismic  facilities  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  combined  with  our  impressive 
existing  national  technical  means  of 
verification,  would  give  us  a  very  effec- 
tive basis  for  verifying  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  a  CTB.  Moreover,  willing- 
ness to  accept  these  sUtions  on  their 
territory  represents  a  dramatic  ad- 
vance in  Soviet  attitudes  toward  verifi- 
cation, with  significant  implications 
for  future  arms  control  measures. 

But  the  Reagan  administration 
claims  indifference  to  this  progress. 
Rather  than  seizing  it  as  an  opportuni- 
ty, it  has  used  remaining  technical  ob- 
stacles as  an  excuse  to  cease  negotia- 
tions altogether.  Not  only  wHl  the 
achievement  of  a  total  test  ban  be  for- 
saken, but  other  arms  control  goals 
will  suffer.  A  comprehensive  test  ban 
providing  onsite  inspection  would  pave 
the  way  toward  a  freeze  on  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 

By  refusing  to  submit  the  TTB  and 
PNE  Treaties  for  Senate  consent,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  purposefully 
complicating  and  delaying  the  achieve- 
ment of  arms  control.  These  treaties 
contain  important  new  provisions  for 
verification,  including  dramatic  prece- 
dents for  onsite  inspection  and  the  use 
of  data  exchanges  to  calibrate  the  size 
of  Soviet  tests.  In  the  absence  of  ratifi- 
cation, these  provisions  are  not  being 
implemented,  and  the  goal  of  verifica- 
tion of  Soviet  activities  is  being  under- 
mined. It  is  ironic  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  have  arms  con- 
trol without  progress  on  verification— 
and  then  refuses  to  implement  signifi- 
cant breakthroughs  that  improve  veri- 
fication. 

After  having  come  so  far  in  negotia- 
tions, abandonment  of  the  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  will  be  taken  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
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26.    1963.   the   day   after 
ban  negotiators  finished 


their  work  In  Moscow.  President  Ken- 
nedy recalled  the  Chinese  proverb 
that  "a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
must  begin  with  a  single  step."  He 
called  on  the  American  people  to  take 
that  first  step— by  ratifying  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty— and  they  re- 
sponded enthusiastically. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  we  have  wit- 
nessed slow  but  steady  progress  in  this 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  we  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  are  prepared  to  let  the 
Reagan  administration  take  a  step 
backward.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  we  are 
not  ready  to  ignore  the  call  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  world  and  to  undo  the 
achievements  of  history  that  I  offer 
this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  12  distin- 
guished leaders  in  the  field  of  national 
security  have  indicated  to  me  their  en- 
dorsement and  strong  support  for  our 
Joint  resolution  to  prevent  nuclear 
testing. 

In  a  special  statement  issued  Jointly 
by  W.  Averell  Harriman,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  and  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union.  Clark  Clif- 
ford, former  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
Paul  Wamke.  former  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  these  three  leading  figm-es 
agree: 

A  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  would 
restrict  the  development  of  new  nuclear 
weapons  and  help  restrain  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  it  would  enhance  our  security;  and  it 
would  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  nuclear  powers  are  serious 
about  controlling  nuclear  arms  .  .  .  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Explosion  Treaties  would  send  a 
positive  message  and  a  message  of  serious- 
ness as  we  proceed  to  solve  the  very  difficult 
problems  before  us  of  controlling  nuclear 
arms  in  the  decade  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  their  Joint 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

In  addition,  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  has  conveyed  his 
strong  support: 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Steps  along  these  lines  would  promote 
our  national  security. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  states  that: 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  the  Kennedy  Administration 
was  not  followed  immediately  by  a  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  Treaty.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senate  Is  considering  this  Resolu- 
tion. I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  is  in  our  national 
security  interest. 

Former  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  Wil- 
liam Foster,  indicates  that: 

The  Kennedy-Mathias  Resolution  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Ralph  Earle,  former  arms  control 
negotiator  and  ACDA  Director,  ex- 
presses his  support: 


I  endorse  the  Resolution  because  these 
treaties  will  substantially  promote  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Olenn  Seaborg,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  states 
that: 

A  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  would 
impede  further  qualitative  improvements  In 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  major  powers, 
improvements  that  can  lead  to  dangerously 
destabilizing  new  weapons  systems. 

Herbert  York,  former  Chief  Negotia- 
tor for  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Negotiations,  advises  me  that: 

I  support  the  joint  resolution  as  a  step 
toward  realizing  an  important  national  secu- 
rity objective.  The  verification  element  of 
these  treaties  will  provide  a  very  important 
precedent  for  future  negotiations  and  rela- 
tions. 

Jeremy  Stone,  director  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  American  Scientists,  indicated 
the  strong  support  of  the  federation 
for  the  Kennedy-Mathias  resolution: 

The  decision  of  the  Administration  not 
even  to  continue  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Soviet  Union  reveals  attitudes  nothing 
short  of  contempt  of  arms  control.  The  Ad- 
ministration's related  decision  to  reopen  ne- 
gotiations and  ask  for  more  Inspection,  on 
two  already  negotiated  test  ban  treaties 
only  adds,  for  arms  controllers,  injury  to 
insult  .  .  .  Accordingly,  we  could  not  agree 
more  with  your  resolution. 

In  addition  to  these  endorsements,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  Gerard 
Smith,  former  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
SALT  negotiator  has  also  endorsed 
the  Kennedy-Mathias  resolution. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  these  statements 
of  support  for  our  Joint  resolution. 
The  endorsement  of  these  experienced 
leaders  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
and  national  security  reflects  the 
strong  support  that  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  has  received  for  the  past  two 
decades. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statqixiit  by  W.  Averzll  Harrimar, 
Clakk  Clitporo,  AMD  Paul  Warnke  in 
Support  op  thx  Kennxdy-Mathias  Reso- 
lution To  Prevent  Nuclear  Testing 
We  strongly  support  the  Joint  Resolution 
to  Prevent  Nuclear  Testing. 

The  goal  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  must  be  a  priority  for  the  security  of 
our  nation  and  all  nations. 

A  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  would 
restrict  the  development  of  new  nuclear 
weapons  and  help  restrain  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  it  would  enhance  our  security;  and  it 
would  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  nuclear  powers  are  serious 
about  controlling  nuclear  arms.  This  exam- 
ple is  becoming  more  important  with  every 
day  as  there  are  many  nations  with  the  po- 
tential to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

Ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties 
would  send  a  positive  message  and  a  mes- 
sage of  seriousness  as  we  proceed  to  solve 
the  very  difficult  problems  before  us  of  con- 
trolling nuclear  arms  in  the  decade  to  come. 
Negotiated  by  Republicans,  signed  by  Re- 


publicans, supported  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  these  treaties— ratified— can 
help  reestablish  the  momentum  of  arms 
control  as  well  as  maintain  the  bipartisan 
consensus  for  a  balanced  prudent  national 
security  program  of  arms  and  arms  control. 

These  treaties  were  negotiated  and  signed 
more  than  half  a  decade  ago  by  two  Presi- 
dents. It  is  in  our  interest  to  demonstrate  to 
others,  particularly  the  Soviets,  that  agree- 
ments signed  will  be  agreements  ratified, 
and  therefore  agreements  kept,  letter  and 
spirit.  If  we  discard  agreements  reached  in 
good  faith,  we  set  a  precedent  that  a  new 
generation  of  Soviet  leaders  could  use  to 
their  advantage,  citing  our  example. 

Today,  with  nearly  50,000  nuclear  weap- 
ons deployed,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
overshadows  every  other  threat  we  face. 
Today.  American  leadership  is  needed  more 
than  ever— for  our  Allies  in  Europe  who 
want  arms  control  as  well  as  arms,  and  for 
nations  around  the  globe  who  will  decide  in 
the  decade  ahead  to  fashion  a  future  with 
or  without  nuclear  arms.  Many  nations  look 
to  America  for  security,  and  they  look  to  us 
for  peace.  In  this  nuclear  age,  if  we  fail  to 
deliver  either,  we  will  fail  both. 

Nearly  nineteen  years  ago,  Senator  Ever- 
ett Dirksen  told  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate:  "One  of  my  age  thinks  about  his 
destiny  a  little.  I  should  not  like  to  have 
written  on  my  tombstone,  'He  linew  what 
happened  at  Hiroshima,  but  he  did  not  take 
a  first  step.'  "  That  first  step  to  limit  nucle- 
ar tests  was  taken.  The  Senate  ratified  the 
LJmited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  of  1963,  and  the 
United  SUtes  was  joined  thereafter  by  more 
than  one  hundred  nations.  It  is  urgent  that 
we  now  take  another  step  toward  banning 
the  testing  of  nuclear  arms  for  all  time. 

TOWARD  A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  34  of  our  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  prevent  nuclear  testing.  This 
resolution  calls  on  the  President  to  re- 
quest the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  (TTB)  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  (PNE)  Treaties, 
which  have  gathered  dust  in  this  body 
since  1974  and  1976,  respectively.  Our 
resolution  additionally  calls  on  the 
President  to  resume  trilateral  negotia- 
tions toward  conclusion  of  a  verifiable 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

In  the  97th  Congress  we  introduced 
this  measure  with  a  sense  of  urgency. 
Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
were  at  a  low  level;  the  President  had 
decided  to  go  back  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ask  for  a  more  rigorous  verifiaa- 
tion  regime  with  respect  to  the  TTB 
and  PNE  Treaties.  The  administration 
had  also  decided  not  to  renew  negotia- 
tions—suspended under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration—on  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  urgency  with  which  I  ap- 
proached these  matters  in  the  last 
Congress  has  been  transformed  into 
the  conviction  that  any  further  delay 
could  be  damaging  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  our  security 
interests.  The  administration  has  not 
produced  any  convincing  evidence  that 
ratification  of  these  treaties,  as  they 
have  suggested  must  await  technicsJ 


modification.  The  problem  instead  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  political  wlU.  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  TTBT  and  PNET  would 
be  an  important  confidence-building 
measure,  providing  possible  new  levels 
of  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  swift  congressional  adoption 
of  this  resolution  might  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  our  relations  with  our 
European  allies  and  the  nuclear  arms 
reduction  talks  now  underway  In 
Geneva.  This  time,  there  must  be  no 
delay. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  in  the 
field  of  arms  control.  We  must  not  fail 
them  or  ourselves.  We  must  demon- 
strate our  determination  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  There  is  no  more 
immediate  way  to  do  that  than  by  rati- 
fying the  TTBT  and  PNET  and  by  re- 
newing negotiations  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty. 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  once  again  to  Join  with  a 
group  of  colleagues  who  share  my  con- 
cern over  the  hazards  of  life  in  this 
age  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  since  the  inhabitants  of  this 
planet  released  a  terrible  nuclear 
cloud  that  has  cast  its  long  and  dark 
shadows  across  the  land. 

Still  the  nuclear  arms  race  contin- 
ues—an arms  race  that  is  destructive 
of  our  domestic  policy  as  well  as  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

It  does  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
and  it  contributes  to  our  domestic 
unease. 

It  is.  in  short,  insane. 

We  must,  then,  renew  our  efforts  to 
reverse  this  nuclear  arms  pattern. 

Rrst  it  was  the  United  States  that 
had  the  capability  to  produce  a  nucle- 
ar bomb. 

Then  the  Soviet  Union  made  it  two 
nations  with  the  capability  to  blow  up 
the  world  and  to  destroy  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

Today  there  are  a  dozen  nations 
that  either  have  the  bomb  or  know- 
how  to  produce  one. 

More  than  that,  there  are  probably 
two  dozen  privately  owned  corpora- 
tions around  the  world  that  have  the 
resources  and  the  technology  to  make 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  estimate  is  that  by  the  end  of 
this  century,  two  dozen,  or  perhaps 
even  three  dozen,  countries  will  have 
nuclear  weapons. 

And,  aU  of  them  will  be  testing  those 
weapons  to  make  sure  they  work. 

On  the  average,  one  nuclear  explo- 
sion occurs  somewhere  in  the  world 
each  week. 

The  explosions  these  days  are  pro- 
duced by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  and 
China^all  to  test  yet  another  nuclear 
weapon. 

More  than  1,300  such  tests  have 
been  conducted  since  the  destruction 


of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  despite 
more  than  a  quarter  century  of  inter- 
national efforts  to  stop  the  testa. 

China  is  the  only  country  that  oaa' 
tinues  to  test  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
atmosphere,  with  all  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  such  releases  of  radi- 
ation. 

But.  underground  nuclear  explosions 
are  also  responsible  for  the  release  of 
vast  amoimts  of  radioactivity  into  the 
environment— either  through  seepage 
into  the  water  table  or  the  ocean,  or 
through  venting  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  United  States  has  admitted  to 
40  cases  of  accidental  venting  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  since  1963.  Testnrite 
workers  have  been  exposed  to  radi- 
ation, as  have  area  residents  who  live 
downwind  of  the  Nevada  test  site. 

Our  Canadian  friends  have  com- 
plained that  they  have  been  able  to 
detect  some  radioactivity  from  out 
tests.  We  apparently  are  exporting 
more  than  acid  rain  to  Canada. 

Authorities  have  recently  announced 
that  the  waters  are  too  contaminated 
with  radioactivity  for  swimming 
around  the  French  nuclear  test  site  at 
the  Mururoa  Atoll  in  French  Polyne- 
sia. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  hun- 
dreds of  Tahitians  are  treated  in  New 
Zealand  hospitals  each  year  for  cancer 
and  blood  diseases  that  may  be  linked 
to  the  French  tests  at  Mururoa. 

In  China,  visiting  diplomats  have 
been  told  that  peaches  that  are  grown 
on  the  edge  of  the  Tarim  Basin,  where 
the  Lop  Nor  test  site  is  located,  have 
developed  patches  of  skin  that  are  like 
rubber. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that 
nations  like  China  do  not  take  the 
same  precautions  taken  in  the  United 
States  to  control  the  release  of  danger- 
ous radioactivity  from  these  tests. 

Thus,  it  is  not  simply  the  threat  of 
nuclear  damage  inflicted  upon  one 
people  by  another  in  anger  that  is  our 
only  hazard  from  aU  of  this  nuclear 
madness. 

We  are  doing  damage  to  ourselves 
and  to  each  other  as  a  byproduct  of 
our  nuclear  weapons'  experimenta- 
tions. 

The  United  Stetes,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Great  Britain  have  been  negotiat- 
ing since  1977  on  an  agreement  desig- 
nated to  ban  all  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

These  three  coimtries  have  already 
banned  nuclear  tests  above  ground, 
under  water,  and  in  outer  space.  That 
ban  was  accomplished  by  a  1963  agree- 
ment that  has  also  been  signed  by  an 
additional  120  nations. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban — one  that 
also  included  a  ban  against  under- 
ground testing— thus  would  end  the 
extensive  testing  programs  that  have 
enabled  the  arms  race  to  continue  un- 
impeded. 
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WhUe  1!  rounds  of  negotiations 
have  taken  place  in  Geneva,  Switser- 
land,  the  fl  lal  push  to  conchide  a  com- 
prehenshre  test  ban  treaty  was  post- 
pcmed  unt  1  the  conclusion  of  the 
SALT  n  Ti  !aty  debate. 

With  SA:  iT  n  in  domestic  and  inter- 
national p  Utical  limbo  since  1975.  a 
ecMnprdien  live  test  ban  treaty  is  simi- 
larly in  a  SI  ispended  state— and  the  nu- 
clear insan  ty  continues. 

There  ha  re  been  recoitly  a  few  sicns 
of  hope— h  >pe  that  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  8o<  let  Union  may  resume  seri- 
ous talks  linwd  at  ending  this  arms 
race. 

I  am  pro  Lid  that  Vermonters— send- 
ing the  neasage  around  the  world 
from  town  meetings  around  our  State 
last  year—  lave  played  a  not-insignifi- 
cant role  ii  the  renewal  of  our  nation- 
al concern  <  >ver  this  issue. 

But,  th€  atomic  clock  is  moving 
doaer  to  n  idnight  and  we  must  accel- 
erate our  e  forts  on  all  fronts. 

E^ren  if  we  are  unable  to  resume 
fruitful  net  otlations  regarding  nuclear 
arms  limit  itions,  we  should  take  im- 
mediate stips  to  reopen  negotiations 
aimed  at  reaching  agreement  on  a 
comprehen  live  test  ban. 

There  w<  uld  be  many  advantages  to 
our  Nati<H]  from  this  course  of  action, 
and  I  woi  Id  like  to  discuss  some  of 
them  with  rou. 

The  sign  ng  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  would  provide  new  momentum  for 
arms  control  negotiations.  The  suc- 
cessful cox  elusion  of  negotiations  over 
testing  WOI  dd  surely  give  a  big  boost  to 
efforts  tolcontrol  the  nuclear  arms 
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the  Nuclear  Club, 
to    testing    would    surely 
nu^ear  pollution.  It  would  end 
he  new  radioactive  releases 
the  tests,  but  it  would  also 
to  the  growth  of  the  sub- 
aiiounts  of  nuclear  waste  ma- 
are  created  by  these  tests, 
treaty  drawn  up  to  accomplish  a 

test  ban  would  surely 

all  with  verification  prece- 
would  be  useful  In  negotia- 
_  with  arms  control.  And, 
verification  is  an  absolute 
aU  such  agreements, 
who  argue  that  China  and 
«iould  continue  to  refuse  to 
orts  to  end  nuclear  weapons 
reply  must  be  that  each  of 
nalons  would  surely  feel  In- 
wbrld  pressure  to  Join  with  the 
Russia,  and  Great  Brit- 
quest  for  world  stability. 


Slates, 


And,  of  course,  no  matter  what 
other  nations  do.  achievement  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  agreement 
among  the  three  nations  involved 
woxild  improve  the  prospects  for  an 
agreement  to  slow  down,  or  even  to 
halt,  our  mad  arms  race.* 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.J.  Res.  30.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
promote  extension  of  the  Japanese 
Auto   Restraint    Agreement;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

jAPAmo  AUTO  uRBAurr  ACTnmmi 
•  Mr.  HART.  Bdr.  President,  Ambassa- 
dor William  Brock  departs  for  Japan 
this  Saturday  to  discuss  the  extension 
of  the  voluntary  restraint  agreement 
on  the  export  of  Japanese  automobiles 
to  the  United  States.  He  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

The  resolution  that  I  am  introducing 
today  caUs  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
the  voluntary  restraint  agreement.  It 
also  calls  for  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  agreement.  In  the  future,  the 
number  of  cars  exported  imder  the 
volimtary  restraint  agreement  should 
be  adjusted  downward  to  reflect  any 
decline  in  total  sales  in  the  American 
maiket. 

The  extension  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  is  the  first  step  in  a 
series  of  initiatiyes  that  are  needed  to 
put  the  automobile  Industry  back  on 
its  feet.  If  there  is  a  genuine  economic 
recovery,  a  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment will  give  the  industry  time  to  re- 
train its  workers,  modernize  its  equip- 
ment, and  recapture  a  substantial 
share  of  the  American  market.  To 
make  the  most  of  the  time  offered  by 
an  extension  of  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment we  need  to  move  aggressively  to 
see  that  the  funds  for  retraining  and 
modernization  are  available  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry  has  been  suffering 
through  depression-like  conditions. 
Auto  sales  have  slumped  disastrously 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
auto  workers  have  been  layed  off.  The 
weak  condition  of  the  American  auto 
industry  has  rippled  through  the  steel, 
glass,  plastic,  rubber  and  a  number  of 
related  industries  to  leave  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  Americans  out  of 
work. 

Imports  are  not  the  industries  only 
problem— but  they  have  certainly 
made  a  bad  situation  worse.  The  exist- 
ing volimtary  restraint  agreement  on 
Japanese  auto  imports  has  provided 
the  same  relief  to  the  industry  but  has 
not  forded  the  Japanese  producers  to 
share  in  the  overall  decline  in  Ameri- 
can market. 

The  Initial  agreement  limited  Japa- 
nese exports  to  1.68  million  units.  At 
the  time,  the  administration  was  fore- 
casting a  strong  economic  recovery 
and  a  steady  increase  in  overall  auto 
sales.  Instead,  there  has  been  a  sharp 


decline  in  overaU  auto  sales  and  a 
steady  increase  in  the  Japanese  share 
of  the  American  market.  Sales  of  Jap- 
anese cars  have  grown  from  16.5  per- 
cent of  the  market  in  the  1978-80 
period  to  22.6  percent  in  1982. 

Under  the  proposal  contained  in  my 
resolution,  the  auto  industry  would  be 
given  a  2-year  period  to  return  to 
health.  If  the  recovery  is  delayed,  the 
Japanese  would  be  asked  to  share  in 
the  overall  decline  in  American  auto 
sales.* 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  31.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  April  23,  1983.  as  "Army  Re- 
serve Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ASICT  annVB  DAT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  distinct  pleasiure  today  to  in- 
troduce a  Joint  resolution  that  would 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  April  23.  1983.  as  Army  Re- 
serve Day. 

Officially  esUblished  on  April  23. 
1908.  75  years  ago.  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve traces  its  roots  to  the  proud  tra- 
dition of  the  citizen-soldier  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Created  as  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  the  Army  Reserve  has  grown  to 
become  the  largest  Federal  Reserve 
component  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Its  938.600  members 
belong  to  troop  units,  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve,  the  Standby  Reserve, 
and  the  Retired  Reserve  that  still  has 
a  military  obligation. 

Since  1908.  Army  reservists  have 
been  called  to  active  duty  in  national 
emergencies.  Sixteen  thousand  reserv- 
ists served  in  World  War  I.  In  World 
War  II.  26  of  the  82  Army  divisions 
fighting  in  the  European  and  Pacific 
Theaters  were  mobilized  from  the 
Army  Reserve. 

Army  reservists  called  to  serve  in  the 
Korean  war  earned  6  of  the  27  Medals 
of  Honor  and  one-quarter  of  the  other 
top  combat  decorations  awarded.  Re- 
servists were  also  mobilized  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  in  1961  and  again  during 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the 
Army  Reserve  is  an  integral  element 
of  the  total  Army,  providing  over  30 
percent  of  the  Army's  tactical  support 
unit  requirements  and  over  25  percent 
of  the  general  support  units,  as  well  as 
significant  combat  units.  Army  reserv- 
ists, like  the  citizen-soldiers  of  earlier 
times,  stand  ready  to  respond  to  their 
country's  call.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  it 
is  only  fitting  that  we  answer  their 
sacrifices  and  their  dedication  with 
our  support  and  our  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarlcs. 


There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  31 

Whereas  April  23.  1983,  will  mark  the  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Army  Reserve 
has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  during  the 
seventy-five  years  since  it  was  established; 

Whereas  the  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
have  displayed  courage  and  personal  sacri- 
fice in  serving  in  the  United  SUtes  Army 
Reserve  during  those  seventy-five  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Nation  relies  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  938.600  members  currently  serv- 
ing in  the  United  SUtes  Army  Reserve  to 
defend  the  United  States  if  the  need  arises: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  23,  1983,  as 
"Army  Reserve  Day",  and  calling  upon  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcind: 
S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  May  1983, 
as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1983,  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 

Arthritis,  the  oldest  known  chronic 
disease,  is  still  the  Nation's  greatest 
crippler.  This  disease  and  related 
rheiunatic  disorders  afflict  more  than 
35  million  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  exceeded  only  by  cardiopulmon- 
ary disease  as  the  most  common 
chronic  illness  in  the  Nation. 

Clearly,  the  American  people  need 
to  be  made  more  aware  of  the  physical 
and  economic  effects  of  this  most  dis- 
abling disease.  The  designation  of  next 
May  as  "National  Arthritis  Month"  is 
in  keeping  with  actions  taken  by  past 
Presidents  to  focus  attention  on  the 
seriousness  of  arthritis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  me  and  Senator  DeConcini  as 
cosponsors  of  this  joint  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
13,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  decrease  the  hold- 
ing period  for  long-term  capital  gain 
treatment  from  1  year  to  6  months. 

S.  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 


Garm)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
16.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  the  deduction  of 
contributions  to,  education  savings  ac- 
counts. 

t.  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  17.  a  bill  to  expand  and 
improve  the  domestic  commodity  dis- 
tribution program. 

8.  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garh)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
19.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  assure  equality  of  economic 
opportunities  for  women  and  men 
imder  retirement  plans. 

8.  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  21.  a  bill  to  redesignate  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce  to 
consolidate  all  functions  relating  to 
international  trade  in  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snacs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  45,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18.  chapter 
44.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  clar- 
ification of  limitations  on  controls  of 
the  interstate  movement  of  firearms, 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  political  subdivisions  which 
implement  certain  gim  control  ordi- 
nances. 

8.  4* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Bfr.  Burdick).  and  the  Sena- 
tor  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
49.  a  bill  to  reopen  hunting  and  trap- 
ping lands  in  Alaska. 

S.  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Qtjayle).  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  62,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  to  honor  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial. 

a  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  70.  a  bill  to  delete  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  treat  Members  of  Congress 
separately  with  respect  to  living  ex- 
pense deductions. 


8.  98 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrzz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  SncpsoN).  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinclt)  were 
added  as  coQwnsors  of  S.  98,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  enterprise  zones. 

8.  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Peimsylvanla  (Mr. 
Specter)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  102,  a  biU  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  notify 
States  of  the  availability  of  surplus 
real  property  and  to  convey  at  reduced 
cost  certain  surplus  real  property  for 
public  park  or  public  recreational  use 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

8.  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borkn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberoer).  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huodleston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  103.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1982  to  repeal  the  increase  in 
the  highway  use  tax. 
8.  lao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
tuunes  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn).  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  120.  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  allowance  of  the  deduction  for 
eliminating  architectiu^  and  trans- 
portation barriers  to  the  handicaiH>ed 
and  elderly. 

8.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mx.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  for  Virginia  (Bilr. 
Warner)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  137.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to 
allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued. 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
222,  a  biU  to  repeal  the  withholding  of 
tax  from  interest  and  dividends  and  to 
require  statements  to  be  filed  by  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends. 

S.  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  248.  a  bill  to  provide  merit 
scholarships  for  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  become  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science,  to  provide  experienced 
teacher  awards  to  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  science,  to  provide  a  block 
grant  for  the  improvement  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  education  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the 
States,  and  to  establish  State  Commis- 
sions on  Excellence  in  Mathematics 
and  Science,  and  for  other  purposes. 


•«  «v  «  « 
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S.  275 

At  the  ijequest  of  Mr. 


Tower,  the 
name  of  thE  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  '^HURMOMi))  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  ( if  S.  275.  a  bill  to  provide  an 
increase  ii  the  compensation  of  cer- 
tain pay  gi  ades  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  orler  to  provide  a  minimal 
offset  agai^t  inflation. 

S.  312 

At  the  ijequest  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  tli  e  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  '  rHURMOND)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  312.  a  bill  to  change 


of  the  Talladega  National 
Alabama    to    the    "Bear 


Bryant  National  Forest." 

S.  343 


■equest  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 

of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

(Mr.  McCi  tJHE)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ^^Ax.  Armstrong)  were  added 
as  cosponsbrs  of  S.  343.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Intern^  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
Heavy  Vehicle  Use  Tax. 

S.  371 

At  the  Request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDiLKSTON)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  ol  S.  371.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  F  evenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  a  credit  against  tax  with  re- 
spect to  tl  e  employment  of  certain  un- 


employed 


jidividuals. 


SK)  rATK  joiirr  bxsolutioh  s 


At  the 
name  of 


request  of  Bdr.  Hatch,  the 
the  Senator  from  Missouri 


(Mr.  Daniorth)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  o  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3, 
a  joint  res  alution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  establish  legislative  author- 
ity in  Cor  stress  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  a  wrtion. 


SXNATS  joint  RKSOLUTION  1« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Ahato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbahes), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
liAxnENBERG)  Were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  16.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  renewal  of  Ldthua- 
nlan  independence.  February  16,  1983, 
as  "Lithuanian  Independence  Day." 

SENATE  JOIirr  RESOLDTIOlf  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiBGLE).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melchbr).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  C:hafee)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18.  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating September  22.  1983.  as  "Ameri- 
can Business  Women's  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnnON  1> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  period 
August  26.  1983.  through  August  30, 
1983,  as  "National  Psychology  Days." 

senate  CONCnRKENT  RKSOLUTION  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  5.  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  representatives  of  raih-oad  em- 
ployees and  carriers  should  explore 
new  methods  of  financing  the  railroad 
retirement  program. 

SENATE  CUNCintRENT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chatee).  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Holungs),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire   (Mr. 


RuDMAN),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 6,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
maintain  current  efforts  in  Federal 
nutrition  programs  to  prevent  in- 
creases in  domestic  hunger. 

senate  resolution  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  43,  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  verifiable  ban  on  anti- 
satellite  weapons  as  a  first  step  toward 
prohibiting  all  space-based  and  space- 
directed  weapons. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  46-PRO- 
CLAIMING  "NATIONAL  CIRCLE 
K  WEEK" 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BUMFERS,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Lugar)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  46 
Whereas  Circle  K  International  Is  an  or- 
ganization of  college  students  sponsored  by 
Klwanls  International  that  provides  a 
means  for  responsible  community  action  by 
students; 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  empha- 
sizes the  advantages  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life  and  provides  the  opportunity  for 
leadership  training  In  service; 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  encour- 
ages the  adoption  and  the  application  of 
high  social,  business,  and  professional 
standards; 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  promotes 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  righteous- 
ness, justice,  patriotism,  and  good  will;  and 
Whereas  the  members  of  Circle  K  Inter- 
national are  presently  involved  In  service 
projects  to  help  the  elderly,  teenagers,  and 
the  handicapped  in  need  of  support  under 
the  theme,  "Together  For  Tomorrow";  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  week  of  February  6,  1983, 
through  February  13,  1983,  be  proclaimed  as 
"National  Circle  K  Week". 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  Is  today  submitting  a 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
February  6  through  February  13,  1983. 
"National  Circle  K  Week." 

Circle  K  began  as  a  university  frater- 
nity In  1936  with  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Pulhnan.  Wash..  Klwanls  Club. 
The  organization  became  Internation- 
al In  1955.  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Klwanls    International.    Today,    with 


more  than  14.000  members  of  nearly 
800  clubs  In  six  countries.  It  Is  the 
world's  largest  collegiate  service  orga- 
nization and  still  growing. 

For  nearly  half  a  century.  Circle  K 
has  given  college  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  help  those  in  need,  and  renders 
a  valuable  service  to  our  society.  The 
goals  of  these  young  people  are  admi- 
rable, and  their  actions  are  commenda- 
ble. Whether  working  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans,  teenagers,  or  handi- 
capped citizens  In  need  of  assistance, 
this  organization  has  Its  heart  and 
soul  in  the  right  place— wherever  help 
is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Introduced  similar  resolutions 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  which 
gained  the  approval  of  this  body.  It  is 
my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  again 
join  In  this  worthy  effort,  and  pro- 
claim the  week  of  February  6.  "Na- 
tional Circle  K  Week."* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  48— RESO- 
LUTION TO  REFER  THE  BILL  S. 
413  TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  48 

Resolved,  That  S.  413,  entitled  'A  BUI  for 
the  Relief  of  James  P.  Purvis,"  now  pending 
In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  accompany- 
ing papers,  is  referred  to  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court,  and  the 
Chief  Judge  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509.  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
notwithstanding  the  bar  of  any  statute  of 
limitations,  laches,  or  bar  of  sovereign  im- 
mimity,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusion  thereof  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  of 
the  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  James  P.  Purvis. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  47— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FI- 
NANCE 

Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  reported  the  following  origi- 
nal resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

S.  Res.  47 
Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  Is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1983,  through  February  29, 
1984,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $2,269,000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1984. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  49— DISAP- 
PROVING A  DEFERRAL  RELAT- 
ING TO  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mi. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Johhston.  Mr. 
RuDMAN.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Inouye,  and  Mr.  Heflin)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred, jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975: 

S.  Res.  49 
Resolved,  That  the  Congress  disapproves 
the  proposed  deferral  D83-43  relating  to  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
"Economic  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams" as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1983,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  This  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  de- 
ferral disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1,  President  Reagan  trans- 
mitted a  deferral  of  $181,900,000  of 
the  $198,900,000  avaUable  In  fiscal 
1983  for  the  economic  development  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  This  Is 
completely  contrary  to  the  agreements 
reached  during  the  enactment  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1983  whereby  the  administration 
indicated  it  would  abide  by  the  as- 
siunptions  used  in  developing  the  final 
form  of  the  resolution.  Funding  for 
EDA  was  assumed  In  the  resolution 


and  the  administration's  action  be- 
trays those  agreements. 

The  administration  Is  proposing  de- 
ferral of  the  E33A  funds  In  hopes  that 
they  win  be  transferred  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  meet  the 
huge  demands  by  banks  for  pay-offs  of 
defaulted  guaranteed  business  loans. 
This  unprecedented  rate  of  business 
failures  Is  obviously  a  product  of  the 
administration's  Inadequate  economic 
program.  Long  before  the  election, 
SBA  has  notified  the  White  House 
that  the  banks  were  calling  the  guar- 
antees as  the  small  businesses  became 
deliquent  on  their  payments.  The  ad- 
ministration put  Its  head  In  the  sand 
until  the  elections  were  over. 

However,  it  is  uiuiecessary  to  gut 
EDA— one  of  the  few  job-producing 
programs  available  In  a  time  of  record 
unemplojmient— to  take  care  of  SBA's 
problem.  There  Is  a  $536,000,000  unob- 
ligated balance  forecast  for  SBA's  dis- 
aster loan  fund  that  could  be  utilized 
to  cover  defaults  in  the  guaranteed 
loans.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the  disaster 
funds  would  be  quite  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  administration's  disastrous 
economic  policies. 

For  the  Senators  that  represent 
States  visited  by  the  recent  disasters, 
let  me  assure  them  that  sufficient 
funds  would  stlU  be  available.  SBA  is 
now  projecting  a  $440,000,000  program 
for  1983,  which  still  appears  ample. 
They  could  cover  the  defaulted  busi- 
ness loans  and  still  have  enough  to 
almost  double  the  disaster  assistance 
presently  projected  for  1983. 

The  proposed  deferral  is  thus  both 
unwise  and  unnecessary,  and  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
deferral  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
RUDMAN.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Inouye,  and  Mr.  Heflin. 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       50— EX- 
PRESSING THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  RELATING  TO  CUTS  IN 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  BRADLEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Res.  50 
Whereas  the  Administration  has  proposed 
over  $300  million  In  rescissions  in  education 
prograj.as  in  1983; 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  proposed 
a  15  percent  reduction  in  real  terms  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs 
and  an  8  percent  reduction  in  real  terms  In 
higher  education  programs  in  1984; 
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Whereas  t  le  Administration  has  proposed 
a  10  percent  reduction  in  1984  In  chUd  nutri- 
tion proarai  is  by  delaying  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments ii  the  school  lunch  program  and 
consolidatin  (  other  school  feeding  pro- 
grams: 

Whereas  all  educaUon  programs  have 
been  cut  bw  li  significantly  since  1981; 

Whereas  1  ut  year  the  Congress  voted  to 
override  th«  President's  veto  to  provide  ad- 
ditional furds  for  high  priority  education 
programs:  a  id 

Whereas  I  he  Nation  needs  a  more  educat- 
ed work  for  «  to  meet  the  increasing  job  de- 
mands of  th  e  1980's: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  - 

(1)  the  Congress  rejects  the  proposals  of 
the  Preside!  it  for  further  reductions  in  edu- 
cation progi  ams,  and 

(2)  the  C(  ngress  should  provide  sufficient 
resources  f(  r  education  programs  to  ensure 
that  this  N  »tion  will  continue  in  a  leader- 
ship positio  1  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BRi  X)LEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  subn  litting  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  to  bar  any  further  cuts  in 
education  programs.  In  real  tenns,  the 
President  has  proposed  $2  billion  in 
education  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
These  amount  to  a  15-percent  reduc- 
tion in  ek  mentary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation pre  grams,  a  reduction  of  almost 
10  percen  .  in  child  nutrition  programs 
in  school^  and  sui  8-percent  reduction 
in  higher  leducation  programs. 

These  t  rograms  have  been  cut  back 
too  deepl;  already.  Further  reductions 
are  uncor  scionable. 

Mr.  Pre  sident.  in  1980  we  spent  over 
$7.2  billio  n  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary edu<ation  programs.  Yet.  the 
President  proposes  to  spend  only  $6 
bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  to  freeze 
educatior  spending  at  this  lower  level 
for  the  ni  sxt  5  years.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  These  proposals  represent  a 
clear  and  fundamental  shift  In  Federal 
priorities -a  shift  that  I  cannot  and 
will  not  s  ipport. 

The  scl  lOOls  in  New  Jersey  and  many 
other  Stites  are  in  a  serious  fiscal 
crisis.  Reductions  in  government  as- 
sistance ire  hurting  our  capacity  to 
adequate  y  educate  our  youth.  This  is 
not  the  t  ime  to  cut  Federal  vocational 
educatioi  funding  by  35  percent.  Or  to 
cut  comi  ensatory  education  programs 
by  overllOO  million.  Or  to  eliminate 
Impact  aid  payments  to  hard-hit 
school  d  stricts  across  the  country,  in- 
cluding 2  in  New  Jersey.  These  pro- 
grams r  eed  additional  support,  not 
less.  Anc  we  need  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams—1  imded  adequately— to  give 
studentelthe  skills  they  will  need  to 
meet  Increasing  job  demands  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Piesident.  further  cuts  in  child 
nutrition  also  are  absolutely  out  of  the 
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ing    and    about     120    schools    have 
dropped  out  of  the  program  already. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  all  know 
that  Federal  aid  for  higher  education 
is  as  good  as  any  investment  we  can 
make  to  keep  oiir  leadership  position 
in  the  world.  In  1981.  we  provided 
nearly  $7  billion  in  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation, primarily  for  student  assist- 
ance programs.  But  since  then,  we 
have  pared  these  programs  to  the 
bone  and  now  the  President  has  pro- 
posed only  $6.2  bUlion  for  1984.  We 
have  seen  1  million  students  cut  out  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 
In  New  Jersey,  there  has  been  a  35- 
percent  drop  in  loan  volume.  The  Pell 
grant  program  has  also  been  reduced 
sharply  by  several  hundred  thousand 
students  and  grant  awards  have  been 
cut. 

Enough  is  enough.  These  valuable 
programs  should  not  be  cut  back  any 
further.  __^^ 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  the  98th 
Congress  should  significantly  increase 
aid  for  present  education  programs 
and  develop  new  ones  to  address  the 
needs  of  our  students  and  our  schools. 
The  first  step— and  it  is  Just  a  first 
step— Is  to  reject  the  President's  pro- 
posal. That  is  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution that  I  am  submitting  today.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  SI-RESO- 
LUTION TO  REQUIRE  SENA- 
TORS  TO  VOTE  PROM  THEIR 
DESKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Rn.51 
Resolved,  That  rule  XII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: ^      ^ 

"(5)  When  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on 
the  floor,  each  Senator  shall  vote  from  the 
assigned  desk  of  the  Senator.". 
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The  school  lunch  program 
jack  by  $1  billion  in  1981.  Na- 
this  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
million  students  in  the  pro- 
Ii  New  Jersey  alone,  almost 
[ewer  students  are  participat- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  52-RELAT- 

INO    TO    FEES    ON    IMPORTED 

AND  DOMESTIC  OIL 

Mr.  CHAPEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MiTCHZLL,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Pbll.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Matsuwaga.  Mr.  Imouye. 
Mr.  TsoKOAS.  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr. 
RuDMAH)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  52 

Whereas  a  fee  on  imported  or  domestic 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products 
would  have  a  highly  Inflationary,  direct 
effect  on  the  United  States  economy  and 
would  have  an  adverse  Impact  throughout 
the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  each  dollar  of  such  a  fee  would 
increase  consumer  petroleum  costs  in  the 
United  SUtes  by  approximately 
$25,000,000,000  per  year: 


Whereas  such  a  fee  would  also  have  wide- 
spread indirect  infUtionary  eff ecto  by  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  aU  consumer  goods; 

Whereas  the  adverse  inflationary  effects 
of  such  a  fee  would  far  outweight  the  in- 
crease in  Federal  revenues:  Now.  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  should  impose  any  fees  on  any  do- 
mestic or  Imported  crude  oil  or  refined  pe- 
troleum products. 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  resolution  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  opposing  fees  on 
domestic  or  foreign  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products.  As  we  have 
recently  learned,  the  administration  is 
proposing  a  $5  a  barrel  "standby"  fee 
on  domestic  and  imported  oil  in  1985 
should  Federal  spending  increase  by 
more  than  2.5  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

This   proposed  standby   fee   would 
have  a  major  inflationary  impact  on 
the  Nation  and  would  severely  penal- 
ize areas  of  the  country  such  as  New 
England  that  are  oU  dependent.  Al- 
though the  President  in  his  budget 
message  does  not  mention  what  his 
proposal  would  mean  to  consumers.  I 
have  estimated,  using  current  crude  oil 
refining  figures,  that  the  proposed  fee 
could  cost  consumers  upward  of  $25 
billion  per  year.  New  Englanders  could 
see  an  increase  in  home  heating  oU  by 
about  12  cents  a  gallon  and  motorists 
could  be  paying  another  10  to  15  cents 
a  gallon  on  top  of  the  nickel-a-gallon 
increase  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
this  April.  Electric  utility  costs  could 
increase  as  much  as  $100  a  month  in 
some  areas.  Not  only  could  the  price  of 
all  petroleum  products  rise  between  10 
percent  and  15  percent,  but  recovery 
for  the  already  hard-pressed  automo- 
bile, agricultural,  and  housing  indus- 
tries would  be  stifled.  Just  when  we 
are  seeing  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  on  the  horizon  this  fee 
would  perpetuate  our  dismal  unem- 
ployment situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  aU  of  us 
.should  work  to  find  ways  to  increase 
Federal  revenues  to  reduce  the  deficit 
but  I  beUeve  this  Is  a  highly  inefficient 
and  regressive  approach.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  everyone 
will  be  bearing  the  burden  of  this  fee. 
Churches,    schools,    nursing    homes, 
businesses,  hospitals,  country  clubs- 
all  will   be   taxed  the   same.   Conse- 
quently, those  that  can  least  afford 
it— the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  un- 
employed—will  be   paying   the   same 
amount  as  those  in  a  better  financial 
position.    The    impact    is    especially 
severe  in  New  England,  where  80  per- 
cent of  our  region's  energy  needs  are 
met  by  oil.  We  would  thus  pay  a  dis- 
proportionate   amount    of    this    tax. 
When  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  the  residents  of  our  region, 
would   be   treated   unfairly   and   our 
businesses'  ability  to  compete  in  other 


parts  of  the  United  States  and  abroad 
would  be  impaired. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  continue  our  de- 
liberations on  the  Administration's 
budget  package,  I  hope  more  of  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  rejecting  ef- 
forts to  increase  Federal  revenues 
through  the  imposition  of  a  fee  on  do- 
mestic and  imported  oil.« 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COmtTTm  OH  AOUCnLTUU.  HUIUllOII.  AMD 

roBBTaT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Bdr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 27  I  announced  that  hearings  on 
agricultural  export  trade  Issues  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
for  February  17.  1983.  beginning  at  10 
ajn..  in  room  SR  328-A.  Russell  Build- 
ing. 

A  number  of  bills  relating  to  agricul- 
tural export  trade  have  already  been 
introduced  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry.  These  include  S.  14  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Cochram.  S.  18  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dole,  S.  77  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mattinglt.  S.  100 
introduced  by  Senator  Boschwitz.  S. 
124  introduced  by  Senator  Zorihskt. 
and  S.  251  introduced  by  myself. 
Other  biUs  may  also  be  introduced.  At 
the  hearings  on  February  17  the  com- 
mittee will  receive  testimony  on  the 
problems  in  the  agricultural  export 
trade  area  and  all  of  the  trade-related 
bills  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

COIfiaTTIE  OH  EHERGT  AHD  HATUXAL 
RSSOUBCKS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  J.  J.  Simmons  III.  of 
Oklahoma,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  February  14.  beginning  at 
11  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  EInergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  SD-360,  Washington. 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Gary  Ellsworth  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202-224-7146. 

SUBCOMlf  ITTEE  OH  POBUC  LAHSS  ARS  RESCRVKD 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  to  consider 
S.  96,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Lee  Met- 
calf  Wilderness  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana,  and   for  other  purposes.   The 


hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 17.  beginning  at  10  ajn.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dii^sen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  of  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
served Water,  room  SD-360.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20510.  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  committee,  witnesses 
should  have  30  copies  of  their  testimo- 
ny available  on  the  day  of  the  hearing. 
Witnesses  may  be  arranged  in  panels 
and  are  requested  to  limit  their  oral 
testimony  to  5  minutes. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Bftr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  202-224-5161. 


COUaTRB  OH  IHB  BUMBT 

Mr.  DOBCEancI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  submission  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  1983,  at  10  a.m.  and  2  pjn.  in 
room  608  of  the  Senate  Dli^sen  Office 
Building. 

Witnesses  for  the  10  ajn.  hearing 
will  be  the  Honorable  Jonathan 
Howes,  mayor.  Winston-Salem.  N.C.. 
board  of  directors.  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  Honorable  Robert 
Honts.  commissioner.  Travis  County. 
Tex.,  chairman,  tax  and  finance  com- 
mittee. National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. 

Witnesses  for  the  2  pjxl  hearing  will 
be  Dr.  Carl  Schramm,  director.  Center 
for  Hospital  Finance  and  BCanage- 
ment.  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Kir. 
Edwin  C.  Hustead.  F.S.A..  director.  Ac- 
turial  Consulting  Services,  the  Hay 
Group:  Dr.  Sylvester  J.  Schieber,  re- 
search director.  Employee  Benefits 
Research  Institute:  and  Dr.  Jack  A. 
Meyer,  resident  fellow  and  director. 
Center  for  Health  Policy  Research. 
American  EInterprise  Institute. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4129. 


The  American  School  Coimselor  As- 
sociation and  its  parent  organization, 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  estimate  that  more  than 
67,000  professional  coimselors  are 
working  with  our  Nation's  teachers 
and  other  educational  personnel.  They 
perform  important  roles  in  assisting 
our  youth  and  adults  and  it  is  fitting 
during  this  observance  that  we  take 
time  to  recognize  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  citizenry.  Professional 
counselors,  operating  from  a  base  of 
school  guidance  programs,  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Nation's  educational 
process. 

As  the  1983  National  School  Guid- 
ance and  Coimseling  Week  theme 
states— "Coimseling  Is  Caring."  Let  us 
encourage  students,  parents,  and  the 
public  in  general  to  leam  more  about 
these  useful  and  vital  services  and 
thank  these  professional  educators  for 
their  dedication  and  hard  work. 
Thanks  should  also  go  to  ASCA  and 
APGA  for  providing  programs  and 
services  which  are  designed  to  improve 
the  competencies  and  skills  of  counsel- 
ors across  our  Nation.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NA-nONAL  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 
AND  COUNSELING  WEEK 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  BCr.  President, 
having  been  a  strong  believer  in  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  I  want  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

National  School  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
American  School  Counselors  Associa- 
tion, will  be  celebrated  February  7-11. 
1983.  This  observance  Is  head  each 
year  to  call  public  attention  to  the  im- 
portant work  which  school  counselors 
are  doing  with  our  Nation's  children, 
adolescents,  and  adults  with  respect  to 
their  personal,  social,  educational,  and 
career  development. 


U.S.  POULTRY  AND  EGG  INDUS- 
TRY NEEDS  ACTION  AGAINST 
FOREIGN  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can poultry  and  egg  producers  cannot 
afford  to  lose  world  markets  due  to 
unfair  export  subsidies  by  other  na- 
tions, but  that  is  precisely  what  is  hap- 
pening. The  nations  of  the  European 
Community,  along  with  Brazil,  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  subsi- 
dize their  poultry  exports,  which 
means  imf air  competition  for  the  U.S. 
Industry. 

According  to  a  recent  publication 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
of  USDA,  U.S.  poultry  exporters  are 
losing  large  amoimts  of  the  world's 
import  business  primarily  because  of 
EC  and  Brazilian  export  subsidies. 
Foreign  sales  of  U.S.  poultry  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1982  were  valued 
at  $346  million,  about  $174  million  less 
than  during  the  same  period  in  the 
previous  year. 

USDA  reports  that  the  EC  subsidy 
on  whole  broilers  in  September  1982 
amounted  to  about  $195  per  metric 
ton,  or  approximately  9  cents  per 
pound.  The  subsidy  on  table  eggs 
equaled  roughly  11  cents  per  dozen  or 
almost  a  permy  an  egg.  French  broiler 
exporters  received  at  least  $41  million 
in  direct  EC  subsidies  and  their  ship- 
ments of  poultry  meat  to  the  Middle 
East  were  up  about  30  percent,  while 
U.S.  poultry  exports  to  that  region  fell 
sharply. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  such 
imf  air  competition,  the  National  Broil- 
er Council.  North  Carolina  Poultry 
Federation,  and  other  groups  filed  a 
petition  with  the  U.S.  trade  represent- 
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ative  seek  ng  relief  from  the  EC's 
unfair  pra  ^ices.  The  USTR  accepted 
the  petiti<n  on  September  17,  1981. 
but  the  ei  port  subsidies  are  continu- 
ing and  th  i  U.S.  Industry  is  experienc- 
ing severe  osses. 
On  Janu  iry  24  of  this  year,  I  and  a 
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number  ofl  my  colleagues  sent  a  letter 
to  D.S.  Trade  Representative  Bill 
Brock  expressing  our  concern.  Of 
course,  I  accompanied  Ambassador 
Brock  to  Geneva  last  November  for 
the  Ministerial  Conference  of  GATT, 
and  I  knoi  /  he  is  a  dedicated  and  tire- 
less advocite  of  American  trading  in- 
terests. Hdwever,  this  particular  issue 
has  not  yet  been  resolved.  I  am 
pleased  bj  the  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  ttie  poultry  Industry  as  evi- 
denced bylthe  signatures  on  the  letter 
to  Ambassador  Brock. 

On  Jant  ary  27, 1  and  five  colleagues 
in  the  Stnate  introduced  legislation 
which  wov  Id  go  further  to  remedy  the 
problems  i  n  the  poultry  and  egg  indus- 
try. The  1*11.  S.  251.  is  titled  "The  Ag- 
ricultural jExport  Equity  Act  of  1983." 
Among  other  provisions,  the  legisla- 
tion earm  irks  at  least  $20  million  for 
export  asi  istance  to  poultry  and  eggs, 
to  countei  the  price  and  credit  subsi- 
dies of  otl-  er  nations. 

The  bill  s  intent  is  to  allow  U.S.  pro- 
ducers to  sompete  on  a  fair  basis  with 
their  cour  terparts  overseas,  and  in  the 
process  expand  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

I  am  pie  ased  that  Senator  Zorinsky. 
Senator  Iawkiws,  Senator  Wilson, 
Senator  C  rassley,  and  Senator  Cohen 
are  cospo  isors  of  this  legislation.  We 
would  we  icome  and  encourage  other 
Senators  o  join  us  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  Seiate  Agriculture  Committee 
will  cond  ict  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  other  agricultural  export 
measures  on  February  17.  Rapid 
action  bj  the  Senate  would  comple- 
ment anc  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  UniU  d  States  as  further  negotia- 
tions are  carried  out  by  the  trade  rep- 
resentatii  e. 

Mr.  Pr<  sident.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  Ambassador  Brock  be 
printed  li  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  m  r  remarks. 
The  let  er  follows: 

COI  BIITTEE  ON  ACHICULTTJHB, 

NunUTIOM,  AKD  FORESTHY, 

Woi  hington,  D.C.,  January  24,  1983. 
Hon.  Wnj.  iam  E.  Bkock, 
U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Washingtcn,  D.C. 

Deab  Mj.  Ambassador:  We  are  greatly 
concerned  with  the  lack  of  any  significant 
action  on  the  petition  filed  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  by  the  Nation- 
al Broiler  Council  and  eleven  other  poultry 
organizations.  Unless  remedial  action  is 
taken  at  in  early  date,  the  United  SUtes 
may  no  Ic  nger  have  an  export  Industry  for 
whole  bro  lers. 

The  bas  s  of  the  petition  by  the  U.S.  poul- 
try indust  ry  is  that  export  subsidies  provid- 
ed by  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  Brazi  in  connection  with  their  poiiltry 


exports  have  resulted  in  greatly  reduced 
sales  by  U.S.  poultry  exporters. 

However,  since  the  acceptance  of  the  poul- 
try industry's  case  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
senUtive  on  September  17.  1981.  it  U  our 
understanding  that  basically,  the  only 
action  taken  has  consisted  of  two  consulta- 
tions with  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity and  one  Informal  meeting  with  Brazil. 
During  this  time.  U.S.  whole  broiler  ex- 
ports have  continued  to  suffer  due  to  subsi- 
dized competition  from  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Brazil.  For  example, 
in  1976,  the  United  States  share  for  whole 
broUers  in  the  large  Middle  East  market  was 
20  percent.  That  20  percent  represented 
30.000  tons  with  a  value  of  approximately 
»30  million.  However,  in  1982,  the  U.S.  share 
of  that  market  fell  to  essentially  zero. 

Under  section  304(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  not  later  than  seven  months 
after  Initiation  of  an  investigation  In  a  case 
such  as  this,  you  are  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  on  what  course  of 
action  the  President  should  Uke  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  that  Act.  Also,  under  section 
301(b),  the  President  may  withdraw  the 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions  or 
impose  duties  or  other  restrictions  on  a  for- 
eign country  or  Instrumentality  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  petition.  If  you  conclude  that 
authorities  in  current  law  are  not  adequate 
to  address  the  export  subsidy  problems 
faced  by  the  the  U.S.  poultry  industry  and 
other  industries,  we  stand  ready  to  work 
with  you  to  develop  more  effective  tools. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  facing  our 
U.S.  poultry  Industry  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. We,  therefore,  request  that  you  advise 
us  immediately  on  what  steps  you  plan  to 
take  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  or  bUaterally  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  Brazil,  to 
resolve  the  petition  and  rectify  the  current 
detrimental  effect  of  their  export  subsidies 
on  U.S.  poultry  exports. 

Sincerely, 
David    Pryor,    Walter    D.    Huddleston, 

David  Boren,  John  Melcher,  Alan  J. 

IXxon, .  Mack  Mattingly. 

Jesse  Helms.  Thad  Cochran.  Bob  Dole. 

Roger   W.   Jepsen.   Rudy   Boschwitz, 

Edward  Zorinsky.  Sam  Nunn; 
Paula    Hawkins.    Paul    Sarbanes,    Dale 

Bumpers.  John  P.  East.  Lawton  Chiles. 

George  J.  Mitchell.  Paul  Trible.  John 

Tower.    Bill    Roth.    Uoyd    Bentsen. 

Howell  Heflln.  John  C.  Stennis.  John 

Warner,  Orrin  Hatch.  Joe  Biden.* 


JOURNEY  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 

CHINA 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  impressed  with  the  tre- 
mendous advances  that  can  be 
achieved  by  the  skills  of  the  Chinese 
people  when  they  are  allowed  to  exer- 
cise them  in  freedom.  In  contrast  to 
the  Communist  dictators  on  the  main- 
land of  China,  who  have  brought 
misery  and  poverty  to  the  Chinese 
people,  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  has  demonstrated  how  free- 
dom can  move  a  developing  nation, 
having  an  agricultural  and  fishing 
economy,  into  a  modem,  industrialized 
society.  Moreover,  this  economic  mira- 
cle of  steady  growth  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor. 


Unfortunately,  we  seem  to  be  going 
through  an  endless  effort  by  American 
administrations  to  ignore  free  China, 
its  people  and  their  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  world  and  to  xis.  I  greatly 
doubt  that  I  or  any  living  American 
will  ever  live  to  see  the  day  that  Red 
China  will  be  a  valuable,  important 
part  of  the  world  community.  Yes,  she 
has  a  lot  of  people,  but  she  is  a  Com- 
munist society  and  cannot  be  depend- 
ed on  to  amoimt  to  a  hill  of  beans. 

Recently.  I  allowed  my  legislative  as- 
sistant and  staff  counsel,  Mr.  Terry 
Etaerson,  to  participate  in  an  educa- 
tional program  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
nese Cultural  University  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  He  has  shared  his  impres- 
sions of  current  developments  in 
Taiwan  with  me  in  a  brief  report.  I 
think  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  visited  the  Republic  of  China  in 
the  last  year  or  two  may  be  interested 
to  know  of  recent  democratic  and  eco- 
nomic progress  there,  and  I  ask  that 
the  report  may  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 
Report  ok  Visrr  to  the  Rkpubuc  op  Chui a 
(By  J.  Terry  Emerson) 

This  Is  a  report  of  major  impressions 
gained  from  my  visit  to  the  Republic  of 
China  during  the  period  January  8  through 
January  16,  1983.  My  visit  was  arranged  and 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Culture  Universi- 
ty, a  private  non-profit  educational  Institu- 
tion located  In  a  scenic  mountain  area  near 
the  national  capital,  Taipei. 

MORALE  EXCELLENT 

My  primary  finding  is  a  renewed  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  Republic  of 
China  to  survive  as  an  Independent  soverign 
entity,  even  in  the  face  of  repeated  injuries 
caused  by  its  major  ally,  the  United  SUtes. 
As  one  who  has  visited  Taiwan  previously  In 
the  past  ten  years,  I  was  able  to  put  my  op- 
portunity, to  observe  the  dynamism  of  the 
free  Chinese  economy  and  to  talk  with  a 
wide  range  of  government  and  private  lead- 
ers. In  a  context  of  past  Impressions.  It  Is 
this  comparison  which  leaves  me  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  morale  of  the  people  Is 
higher  than  ever. 

R.O.C.  leaders  have  rightfully  been  wor- 
ried about  United  SUtes  actions  and  pur- 
poses, but  the  government  and  free  Chinese 
society  have  always  bounced  back  and 
grown  stronger  whatever  the  United  SUtes 
did.  The  current  morale  of  the  people  is  ex- 
cellent. The  general  public  is  occupied  with 
doing  well,  enjoying  the  prosperity  and  free- 
dom the  government  has  given  them. 

The  character,  energy  and  ability  of  the 
Chinese  people  are  evident  everywhere.  In- 
vestment, both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  In- 
creasing. New  civilian  construction  is  visible 
across  the  nation.  Including  Kin-men,  the 
major  off-shore  island.  Students,  workers, 
shoppers,  and  people  generally  look  well- 
dressed,  neat,  healthy,  happy  and  active. 
There  Is  no  Indication  of  depression,  no  sign 
the  people  feel  their  future  Is  over. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  public  leaders  are 
self -satisfied.  I  came  away  certain  that  offi- 
cials at  the  central  government  and  provin- 
cial level  are  vigilant  In  anticipating  poten- 
tial future  problems  and  In  providing  for 
the  public  safety. 


Another  tangible  sign  of  Increased  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  central  government  au- 
thorities was  the  announcement  on  January 
15,  the  day  before  my  departure,  of  approv- 
al by  the  Legislative  Yuan  of  a  major  revi- 
sion of  the  Trademark  Law.  Copyright  and 
patent  Infringement  In  Taiwan  has  a  source 
of  irritation  among  Americans,  who  are  oth- 
erwise friendly  to  the  nation.  The  govern- 
ment has  taken  several  steps  to  act  on  the 
problem,  but  this  is  the  most  significant 
action  and  deserves  world  attention.  The 
new  stiff  revision  of  the  Trademark  Law  Im- 
poses a  prison  term  of  up  to  three  years  on 
infringers  of  well-known  foreign  trademarks 
not  registered  In  the  Republic  of  China. 

EXPANDING  DEMOCRACY 

My  second  major  Impression  U  that  the 
trend  towards  extending  democracy  and 
local  self-government  is  moving  forward  in 
the  Republic  of  China  There  Is  steady 
progress  and  no  backsliding. 

For  example,  in  the  last  two  years  the  cen- 
tral government  has  expanded  three  elec- 
tive organs,  the  Legislative  Yuan,  Control 
Yuan  and  National  Assembly,  by  adding  a 
total  of  204  new  members  to  these  bodies. 
The  97  new  legislators  elected  In  Taiwan 
constitute  at  least  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Legislative  Yuan.  In 
practice,  they  actually  represent  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  one-house  legislature 
since  many  legislative  officials  are  very  old 
and  do  not  participate  In  proceedings.  In 
truth,  about  half  of  active  members  are  now 
elected  every  three  years. 

Other  democratic  steps  have  occurred. 
The  two  lower  levels  of  courts,  the  district 
and  appeals  courts,  were  taken  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  political  branch,  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice,  and  put  directly  within  the 
separate  Judicial  Yuan.  This  Is  a  major 
policy  decision  by  the  central  authorities, 
who  have  yielded  power  voluntarUy. 

Also,  the  Legislation  Yuan  enacted  a  law 
In  1980  setting  up  a  special  fund  to  compen- 
sate ordinary  citizens  whose  righte  may  be 
violated  by  government  agencies.  The  fund 
was  started  with  an  appropriation  equiva- 
lent to  U.S.  $16  million.  The  new  law  might 
be  compared  with  a  hypothetical  law  In  the 
United  SUtes  which  would  award  compen- 
sation to  business  firms  who  suffer  econom- 
ic losses  by  reason  of  bad  decisions  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  to  tax- 
payers who  are  harressed  by  double  and 
triple  audits  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice without  any  substantial  change  In  their 
Ux  liability.  The  new  law  In  Taiwan  pute 
them  ahead  of  the  sUte  of  our  law,  which 
does  not  yet  control  administrative  abuses 
effectively* 

Another  proof  of  democratization  is  ttie 
vitality  of  local  government.  The  Republic 
of  China  is  not  a  monolithic  sUte.  True,  the 
central  government  is  powerful,  as  is  our 
own.  Foreign  policy  and  military  forces  are 
controlled  by  the  central  authorities. 

But  the  separate  Provincial  Government 
has  strong  powers  of  Its  own.  Jurisdiction 
over  ports,  railroads,  highways  and  lower 
level  schools  (below  college)  is  all  In  the 
hands  of  local  authorities.  The  ProvincUl 
Government  prints  several  text  books  for  Its 
schools.  Local  authorities  have  a  strong  tax 
base  In  sales  Uxes  and  revenues  received 
from  the  Tobacco-Alcohol  monopoly.  Local 
government  is  not  dependent  on  the  central 
government  for  Its  operations. 

THREE  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

Third  as  a  student  of  history  Interested  in 
the  principles  which  guide  and  Inspire  peo- 
ples I  was  interested  in  the  repeated  refer- 


ence by  officials  and  the  media  to  the  Three 
Principles  of  the  People,  formulated  by  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  nationalism,  democracy,  and 
the  weU-belng  of  the  people.  I  am  Impressed 
that  these  goaU  are  in  part  derived  from 
three  Ideas  conveyed  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
phrase,  "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people."  ^  »    „. 

The  Three  Principles,  first  designed  to  fit 
the  circumstances  of  the  Chinese  people  at 
a  time  of  Independence  from  foreign  (non- 
Han  Chinese)  Einperors,  are  still  pertinent 
today,  as  seen  in  the  movement  to  expanded 
democracy,  constant  economic  advances  and 
the  long-range  goal  of  national  reunion 
under  freedom. 

One  Impressive  feature  of  Taiwan  s  devel- 
opment is  the  fact  that  economic  gains  have 
been  spread  fairly  and  evenly  throughout 
society  Average  income  of  the  richest  20 
percent  of  the  public  is  only  four  times 
greater  than  the  income  of  the  poorest  20 
percent. 

Taiwan's  economic  performance  Is  better 
than  In  developed  countries,  such  as  our 
own.  Most  Impressively,  the  RepubUc  of 
China  has  achieved  a  high  rate  of  economic 
growth  with  low  Inflation.  Moreover,  unem- 
ployment is  low,  about  2  percent.  There  U 
no  unemployment  Insurance  or  social  securi- 
ty program.  The  Chinese  people  rely  on 
their  own  productive  energies  and  famUy 
for  security.  , 

Although  the  3.8  percent  econonUc 
growth  rate  in  1982  was  low  by  R.O.C. 
standards.  It  Is  a  remarkable  success  com- 
pared with  zero  or  negative  growth  rates  of 
most  developed  nations.  Significant  econom- 
ic progress  Is  quite  visible  even  among  the 
67  000  civilians  living  on  Kin-men  proper 
and  'Little  Kin-men."  These  islands,  which 
are  within  naked  eyesight  of  the  Chinese 
mainland,  offer  a  high  degree  of  freedom  to 
clvUlans.  There  is  a  thriving  civilian  econo- 
my among  the  four  major  towns  and  35  vil- 
lages on  the  Islands.  Kin-men  has  an  exten- 
sive local  educational  system  through  high- 
school  and  a  seU-supportlng  agriculture 
except  for  rice  production.  Free  religion  is 
practiced  on  the  Islands  and  numerous 
ChrUtlan  churches  can  be  seen  when  driv- 
ing through  the  main  island. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  disregard  the  Three 
Principles  as  propaganda  symbols.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  principles  can  be  recognized 
when  we  Americans  think  of  the  great 
meaning  which  our  own  concepts  (such  as 
"represenUtlve  government,"  "checks  and 
balances,"  and  "separation  of  powers")  have 
In  the  conduct  of  our  political  processes. 
Many  of  our  government  decisions  are 
formed  or  decided  on  the  basis  of  how  well 
they  conform  to  these  doctrines.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  Three  Principles  of  the 
People  fit  the  needs  of  free  Chinese  people 
everywhere  and  give  them  a  common  pur- 
pose. 


Armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  China 
need  not  mount  an  invasion  of  the  mainland 
to  restore  freedom  there,  and  belUcose 
threat*  were  notlcably  absent  during  my 
Journey  to  Taiwan.  Rather,  the  free  Chinese 
are  aware  that  powerful  forces  for  disinte- 
gration exist  on  the  mainland.  The  free  Chi- 
nese are  confident  In  the  many  successes  of 
their  democratic-private  enterprise  society 
and  are  able  to  anticipate  the  return  of  such 
a  free  system  to  the  mainland  by  the  natu- 
ral forces  of  history.  Our  task  is  not  to  make 
this  natural  course  more  difficult  and  dis- 
tant.* 


CONCLUSION 


One  leaves  Taiwan  with  the  feeling  that 
there  Is  only  one  China  and  that  a  contest  is 
stlU  being  waged  to  decide  whether  It  shall 
be  a  free  China  or  a  communist  China. 
Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  Chmese 
people,  who  have  more  than  4,000  years  of 
higher  civilization,  one  can  observe  that  the 
Chinese  have  never  allowed  themselves  to 
permanently  be  held  under  the  foot  of  a  dlc- 
Utor.  After  visiting  with  many  Chinese  In 
aU  areas  of  the  Republic  of  China,  from 
Taipei,  Kaohslung,  Talchung  and  Kin-men, 
it  is  possible  to  understand  the  free  Chinese 
belief  that  the  communists  will  not  be  on 
the  mainland  forever. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    In 
light  of  the  recent  activities  surround- 
ing this  past  Veterans  Day,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  reprint  of  an  article  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
America     campus     newspaper,     the 
Forum.  It  was  written  by  Catherine 
Olivieri,  a  student  at  the  university, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Mark- 
ward  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  This  ar- 
ticle was  recently  reprinted  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1983  issue  of  Paraplegia  News, 
which  is  a  publication  of  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America.  Ralph  is  a 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  vice- 
president. 

I  think  Catherine's  comments  on  the 
Vietnam  Memorial  and  the  events  of 
the  week  show  us  some  special  insight 
on  this  entire  subject. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  long  been  over. 
The  orders  were  given,  the  troops  with- 
drawn, families  reunited,  the  dead  buried, 
the  prisoners  released  and  sent  home  and 
the  events  chronicled  In  the  annals  of  histo- 
ry Yet  the  memory  of  the  brutality  of  the 
war  and  the  controversy  that  surrounded  It 
hangs  on  the  consciousness  of  America  like 
the  pallor  of  death.  For  years,  pubUc  criti- 
cism of  the  United  SUtes'  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  has  degraded  the  bravery  and  com- 
mitment of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  volunteered  to  defend  their 
country,  regardless  of  the  cost. 

The  war  carried  a  high  price  tag.  Never  In 
the  history  of  the  nation  has  a  war  been  so 
unpopular.  In  Vietnam,  the  soldier  had  to 
fight  ruthless  guerilla  troops.  In  clvUian 
life,  the  veteran  battled  the  pubUc's  nega- 
tive Image.  ,  _»   » 

Today,  seven  years  after  the  last  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  withdrawn  from  Vietnam, 
their  fight  to  gain  recognition  continues. 
ThU  past  Veteran's  Day,  a  major  battle  was 
won  as  thousands  of  people  poured  Into 
Washington  for  a  national  tribute  to  the 
Vietnam  veterans.  , 

Festivities  Included  an  entertainers  salute 
to  the  vets  on  Wednesday,  November  10. 
The  Air  Force  Band,  the  Naval  Academy 
Glee  Glub  and  others  Joined  forces  with  Las 
Vegas  EnterUlner  Wayne  Newton,  comme- 
dienne  Vickl  Lawrence,  and  film  stars  Brian 
Dennehy  and  Jimmy  Stewart  In  an  emotion- 
al three  and  a  half  hour  show. 

On  Saturday,  the  sheer  size  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  crowds  at  the  parade  was  a  jubi- 
Uant  testimony  to  the  veterans  from  a 
grateful  country.  The  sight  of  an  elderly, 
couple  waving  a  sign  that  read  "God  Bless 
You"  eloquently  portrayed  the  sentimenU 
of  participants  and  specUtors  alike. 
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Andy  Josephson:  Andy  Josephson,  son  of    in  the  summer  that  any  high  «hool  gr«lu- 


chaUenged  by  compact  cars.  becauM  of  lU 
huge  size  as  weU  as  the  skill  of  iU  driver. 
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the    new    memorial, 

c^dicated  to  the  memory  of  those 

died  while  serving  their  ooun- 

petpetual  reminder  of  the  lessons 

and  of  the  glory  earned  in  Vietnam. 

turbiJent  years  of  the  Vietnam  era 

is  time  to  put  aside  the  contro- 

wi  ilcome  back  our  own. 
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A  TRI  3UTE  TO  SRI  LANKA 

•  Mr.  JOl  [NSTON.  In  these  times  of 
political  ti  irbulence,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasu  -e  to  inform  the  Senate  of  a 
remarkabi  \  political  success  story:  On 
February  < ,  the  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka 
wiU  mai^  the  35th  anniversary  of  its 
independei  ice  as  well  as  the  inaugura- 
tion of  its  first  directly  elected  Presi- 
dent. 

The  citis  ens  of  Sri  Lanka  have  long 
experience  in  representative  govern- 
ment and  In  exercising  their  right  to 
vote.  nnd(  r  the  medieval  monarchy, 
representa  ive  village  councils  made 
decisions  a  ffecting  village  society.  Uni- 
versal adu  It  suffrage  was  introduced 
51  years  sso  under  British  rule,  and 
national  el  Mstions  have  been  held  nine 
times  sinc<  independence.  In  1978.  the 
voters  adO]  tted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment pro  riding  for  a  Presidential 
system.  Ilresldent  Jayewardene.  a 
former  Pri  me  Minister  who  served  as 
designated  President  from  1978  to 
1982.  was  overwhelmingly  elected  in 
October,  md  begins  his  term  on 
Friday. 

In  many  ways,  Sri  Lanka's  presiden- 
tial const!  ;ution  is  a  tribute  to  the 
drafters  o:  our  own  Constitution.  In 
addition  U  providing  for  a  strong  ex- 
ecutive, th !  new  constitution  embodies 
principles  ve  have  long  recognized  in 
this  counti  y,  including  the  protection 
of  human  i  ights  and  the  independence 
of  the  Ju<  Iciary.  The  provisions  for 
direct  elec  ^ion  of  the  President  and 
referenda  on  government  decisions 
extend  dei  locracy  to  its  widest  limits. 

It  is  gn  tifying  to  learn  that  the 
presidentiti  government  has  selected 
an  economic  model  which  is  Intended 
to  galvanise  the  creative  energies  of 
the  private  sector,  reducing  and  elimi- 
nating con  rols  while  at  the  same  time 
putting  ink)  place  massive  develop- 
ment proi  rams  for  hydroelectricity 
and  irrigat  on.  The  Government  offers 
free  mark<t  incentives  and  price  sup- 
ports to  ex  pand  food  production  while 
raising  ruiU  incomes.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  to  protect  the  needy 
through  ta  rgeted  aid  programs.  Educa- 
tion and  health  care  are  seen  as 
proper  con  :ems  of  the  state:  Both  are 
public  and  Free. 

Impleme  itation  of  this  free  enter- 
prise prog -am  has  been  enormously 
beneficial.  The  economy  of  Sri  Lanka 
grew  at  ar  average  of  over  6  percent 
annually—  n  real  terms— between  1978 
and  1982,  md  the  rate  of  investment 
has  risen  o  30  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's grosi  domestic  product.  In  3 
years.  Sri  ]  anka  improved  rice  produc- 


tion to  a  point  of  near  self-sufficiency. 
Crop-threatening  weather  conditions 
are  on  the  verge  of  being  controlled  by 
newly  installed  irrigation  systems.  The 
country's  unemplojrment  rate  has 
been  cut  in  half,  and  75.000  new 
homes  built,  some  by  the  private 
sector. 

While  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka 
maintains  a  strict  policy  of  nonaline- 
ment  in  world  aff ahv,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  say,  Bdr.  President,  that 
throughout  this  period,  the  United 
States  and  Sri  Lanka  have  had  an  ex- 
emplary relationship.  Moreover,  the 
two  countries  have  a  strong  trading 
ties.  The  United  States  is  currently 
providing  about  14  percent  of  Sri 
Lanka's  foreign  development  assist- 
ance, much  of  it  invested  in  river 
valley  development.  The  American  pri- 
vate sector  has  also  made  investments 
in  the  Sri  Lankan  economy. 

On  this  day  of  independence  and 
new  beginnings  for  Sri  Lanka,  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  Senate  offer  its 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  an 
even  brighter  futive  for  this  island  de- 
mocracy.* 


HIKE.  BIKE  AND  BUS  WEEK 
COMMITTEE  OF  INDIANAPOLIS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Bfr.  President,  the 
community  efforts  of  the  Indianapolis 
Hike.  Bike,  and  Bus  Week  Committee 
deserve  national  recognition  as  a  cre- 
ative way  to  promote  the  use  of  safe 
and  healthy  modes  of  transportation.  I 
salute  the  festivities  of  their  sixth 
annual  celebration  and  I  encourage 
residents  of  other  communities  to  un- 
dertake similar  activities  to  improve 
the  well-being  of  their  communities.  I 
ask  that  the  following  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  RicoRS. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Hike,  Bike  and  Bus  Week 
Committee  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  has 
been  promoting  the  use  of  safe  and  healthy 
alternative  modes  of  transportation  since 
1978  using  the  theme  "Meet  People  Face  to 
Pace  Instead  of  Bumper  to  Bumper,"  and 

Whereas  the  primary  goal  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Indi- 
anapolis residents,  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  hopes  to  increase 
citizen  understanding  of  potential  long-term 
benefits  of  alternative  transportation,  such 
as  better  air  quality,  improved  community 
health  and  spirit,  energy  conservation— and 
hence  strengthened  national  security,  finan- 
cial savings,  improved  traffic  flow,  and  less 
urban  noise,  and 

Whereas  increased  use  of  alternate  modes 
of  transportation  would  reduce  wear  and 
tear  on  17.8.  roads  and  lessen  the  need  for 
the  increased  gasoline  tax  recently  passed 
by  Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  Hike.  Bike,  and  Bus  Week 
Committee  hopes  to  aid  Indianapolis  in  its 
attempt  to  achieve  compliance  with  federal 
Total  Suspended  Particulate  Standards  so 
the  local  economy  can  be  stimulated  by  the 
addition  of  new  business  and  industry,  and 

Whereas  federal,  state,  and  local  officials, 
METRO  Transit,  and  other  sectors  of  the 
community  have  aided  alternative  transpor- 


tation promotions  such  as  The  Great  Com- 
muter Race,  Bike  Day,  Bus  Day,  Hike  Day, 
Ride-Share  Day,  and  Non-Motorized  Vehicle 
Day,  and 

Whereas,  the  Hike.  Bike  and  Bus  Week 
Committee  is  composed  of  concerned  resi- 
dents who  work  on  a  volunteer  basis  to  im- 
prove the  weU-being  of  their  community, 
and 

Whereas  the  Indianapolis  community  re- 
sponds positively  to  the  efforts  of  the  Hike, 
Bike,  and  Bus  Week  Committee  in  increas- 
ing ways  and  numbers  each  year  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  that  the  United  States  Senate 
wishes  to  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Hike. 
Bike  and  Bus  Week  Committee  of  Indian- 
apolis. Indiana,  and  urges  area  residents  to 
participate  in  festivities  during  the  Sixth 
Annual  Celebration  of  Hike,  Bike  and  Bus 
Week.  April  34-30.  1983,  and  encourages 
other  VS.  communities  to  increase  their  use 
of  alternate  modes  of  transportation.* 


ALASKAN  INTERNS 

•  BCr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
each  year  since  coming  to  the  Senate 
in  1968,  Senator  Stevens  has  selected 
a  number  of  young  Alaskans  to  come 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  participate  in 
his  internship  program.  The  results  of 
this  program  have  been  successful. 

Imagine  a  young  high  school  student 
coming  from  a  town  in  Alaska  who  has 
never  stepped  foot  out  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  It  is  quite  an  eye  opening  ex- 
perience to  board  a  plane  in  Alaska 
and  12  hours  later  step  off  a  plane  and 
be  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  For  many 
of  the  students  who  participate  in  the 
internship  program,  this  is  the  first 
time  away  from  Alaska.  In  many  ways 
they  may  be  the  fortimate  ones,  but  I 
must  say  that  the  enthusiasm,  creativ- 
ity, and  energy  that  these  students 
have  during  their  visit  to  Washington. 
D.C..  never  ceases  to  amaze  me.  They 
always  do  an  excellent  job  and  repre- 
sent their  school,  city,  and  State  in  an 
admirable  way.  Even  though  the  ways 
of  Washington.  D.C..  and  the  pace  of 
life  are  a  bit  different  than  in  Alaska, 
the  student  interns  work  hard  during 
their  stay. 

This  past  year,  a  number  of  partici- 
pants in  the  program  gave  a  bit  of  in- 
sight to  the  Alaskan  newspapers  re- 
garding their  experience  as  interns  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  articles 
appearing  in  the  Kodiak  Times  and 
the  Anchorage  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Anchorage  Times,  Sept.  17. 19821 

INTKRHS  WRITK  ABOUT  WASHINGTON 

Experiences 
(Four  recent  Anchorage  high  school  grad- 
uates have  completed  five-week  Internships 
in  the  Washington,  D.C,  office  of  Sen.  Ted 
Stevens.  Andy  Josephson,  Scott  Brandt- 
Erichsen,  Peter  Apokedak  and  John  Moses 
wrote  these  letters— in  the  form  of  articles— 
to  their  friends  l^ack  home  during  the  last 
week  of  their  Washington  stay.) 


Andy  Josephson:  Andy  Josephson,  son  of 
Joe  and  Karla  Josephson.  is  a  1982  graduate 
of  West  Anchorage  High  School. 

It's  very  easy  to  become  overwhelmed  in  a 
city  of  the  magnitude  of  Washington.  D.C. 
The  potential  for  every  kind  of  learning  and 
recreation  in  our  Nations  capital  is  an  asset 
for  residenU  and  visitors. 

As  interns,  we  grasped  the  opportunities 
to  explore  the  city,  its  monumenU  and  its 
history.  Sen.  Stevens'  staff  members  were 
kind  to  us,  making  possible  our  trips  to  the 
historical  spots  as  well  as  some  further 
away,  to  Baltimore.  Annapolis,  Charlott«- 
viUe  and  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

However  it  was  the  informative  conversa- 
tions with  Sen.  Stevens  and  the  staff  mem- 
bers that  were  most  beneficial.  The  Senator 
and  the  staff  assisted  the  interns  with  ready 
answers  to  questions  about  SUte  or  national 
affairs.  , 

Probably  the  most  exciting  experience 
was  watching  Sen.  Stevens  and  many  other 
Senators  debating  issues  in  the  Civil  Servu* 
subcommittee  meetings.  There  are  few 
things  as  exhilarating  for  me  as  seemg  our 
leaders  discussing  crucial  issues.  Interacting 
with  legislators  is  an  Indescribable  experi- 
ence for  me.  .  .,  j  #.,< ~. 

As  interns,  our  pursuits  entailed  filing,  re- 
search in  the  Library  of  Congress  scrap- 
book  work  and  many  odds  and  ends.  Tne 
days  were  full,  but  never  dull. 

For  graduating  seniors  in  search  of  a  con- 
structive summer,  I  recommend  applying 
for  Sen.  Stevens'  summer  intern  program. 

Scott  Brandt-Erichsen:  Scott  Brandt- 
Erichsen.  the  son  of  Thor  and  Nancy 
Brandt  Erichsen,  is  a  graduate  of  Service 
High  School.  .  ^„^„ 

Senator  Stevens'  summer  mtem  program 
for  graduating  high  school  seniors  of fers  an 
incomparable  opportunity  for  placing  the 
world  in  perspective. 

The  program  is  of  special  k>enefit  for  siu- 
dente  from  Alaska,  because  the  state  is  so 
set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Serving  as  an  intern  in  the  Senate  pro- 
vides a  degree  of  culture  shock  in  a  benefi- 
cial way  It  helps  solidify  character  which 
has  been  built  under  the  guidance  of  par- 
ents and  schools. 

An  internship  is  a  growing  experience  and 
practical  education,  and  it's  also  a  time  for 
making  friendships  and  having  some  fun. 

Within  the  city  of  Washington,  D-C-  we 
are  faced  with  contrasts  between  Capitol 
Hill  and  other  parts  of  the  city. 

On  "The  HUl"  I  might  run  into  the  lead- 
ers of  our  country  on  a  daUy  basis,  or  view 
such  historic  evenU  as  President  «««»" 
welcoming  India's  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Ghandi  to  the  United  SUtes.  Or  we  might 
have  the  chance  to  hear  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  speak  to  a  group  of  in- 
terns and  then  have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
him  questions. 

Off  "The  Hill"  I  could  find  myself  in  con- 
tact with  such  diverse  personaUties  that 
combine  here  to  make  a  fascinating  society, 
a  mix  of  people  from  all  comers  of  tne 

world 

We  are  exposed  to  the  city's  attractions, 
from  its  landmark  buUdlngs,  monuments 
and  museums,  to  its  shops  and  picturesque 
areas,  like  Georgetown.  ^„    ^      .,. 

A  big  city  like  Washington,  D.C,  has  its 
tempUtions.  too,  but  we  are  restrained  Just 
enough  to  keep  us  in  line  while  we  are 
learning  and  maturing. 

An  internship  in  Sen.  Stevens  o"»ce  *?  » 
growing  experience,  a  practical  education 
Sid  one  of  the  best  ways  to  spend  five  weeks 


In  the  summer  that  any  high  school  gradu- 
ate could  imagine. 

Prom  the  day  I  arrived,  when  I  found 
myseU  without  luggage,  to  the  introduction 
to  dormitory  living,  to  watching  our  Gov- 
ernment with  all  its  separate  parte  flow  to- 
gether as  one  organism,  to  realizing  when 
attending  a  big  league  baseball  game  there 
were  enough  people  in  that  stadium  to 
make  up  Alaska's  second  largest  city,  to  the 
climate  fit  only  for  jungle  undergrowth,  the 
experience  of  being  an  intern  measures  up 
to  be  worth  it  all.  ^  ^  ..  t     . 

Peter  Apokedak  Jr.:  Peter  Apokedak  Jr^te 
from  the  village  of  Levelock.  east  of  DU- 
llngham  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area.  The  son  of 
Peter  and  Ida  Apokedak,  he  writes  that 
whUe  he  looked  the  part  of  the  typical 
young  Capitol  Hill  employee,  in  his  taUored 
suits  and  handsome  ties,  he  confessed  hunt- 
ing, trapping  and  fUhing  near  his  home 
were  still  his  favorite  occupations. 

All  my  life  I  have  'ived  in  a  small  villa»e 
of  only  100  people.  The  weather  in  lovelock 
is  reasonably  warm,  about  65  degrees  In  the 
summer  and  not  very  cold  in  the  winter.  I 
know  everyone  In  the  village  and  where 

they  live.  _.  -,    » 

But  when  I  came  to  Washington,  D.C,  for 
an  internship  in  Sen.  Stevens'  office,  every- 
thing was  amazing.  . 

There  were  so  many  different  and  mter- 
esting  people  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
everywhere-in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  In 
the  other  famous  buildings  and  museums, 

and  on  the  sidewalks.  

And  the  weather  was  very  hot  and  humid. 
The  best  way  to  sUy  cool  was  to  sUy  inside 
the  buUdings,  where  the  air  conditioning 

Besides  our  work  In  the  Senator's  office, 
there  were  many  things  to  do  in  Washing- 
ton. D  C  We  visited  the  Smithsonian,  the 
monumente,  the  Pentagon  and  the  FBI 
buUding.  On  weekends  we  went  to  places 
such  as  Baltimore  to  watch  a  big  league 
basebaU  game:  to  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C,  for  a 
weekend  on  the  beach  or  swimming  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  to  King's  Dominion,  an 
amusement  park  with  many  fantastic  rides, 
where  I  went  on  a  roUer-coaster  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life;  and  to  MonUceUo.  the  home 
of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  internship  for  Sen.  Stevens  was  r^y 
great.  There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  a^ut 
government,  and  to  begin  to  develop  a  UtUe 
bit  of  understanding  about  how  a  Senator's 
office,  and  all  of  his  staff,  works  to  help 
Alasluuis. 

I  hope  more  studente  from  villages  can 
come  to  Washington.  D.C.  to  be  interns.  It 
will  be  a  great  experience  for  them,  toa 

John  Moses:  John  Moses,  the  son  of  Kath- 
leen and  William  J.  Moses  and  a  graduate  of 
East  Anchorage  High  School,  chose  to 
chronicle  one  day  in  the  life  of  an  intern  in 
Sen.  Ted  Stevens'  office. 

My  day  started  with  a  Jolt  because  an- 
other intern  was  kind  enough  to  yank  one 
end  of  my  metal  dormitory  cot  and  then  to 
pick  it  up  and  shake  it. 

I  saw  no  reason  for  this  type  of  early 
morning  persuasion.  untU  it  was  pointed  out 
to  me  that  I  was  perennially  late  to  the  »r. 
more  fondly  known  as  the  AlaskamobUe. 
which  transported  us  to  Capitol  Hill  daUy. 

After  showering.  I  boarded  the  tack  of 
the  AlaskamobUe,  next  to  the  spare  tire,  be- 
cause of  my  usual  tardiness. 

Now  all  that  stood  between  me  and  the 
other  intern  was  Washington,  D.C.  rush 
hour  traffic.  The  ensuing  journey  to  the 
Capitol  was  quite  exciting  and  mil<Uy  dan- 
gerous The  AlaskamobUe  triumphed,  when 


challenged  by  compact  cars,  because  of  Ite 
huge  size  as  weU  as  the  skill  of  ite  driver. 

After  breakfast  in  the  Senate  cafeteria.  I 
boarded  the  Senate  subway  to  the  Senator's 
office.  After  a  brief  meeting  with  intern  co- 
ordinators Wayne  Schley  or  Scott  Suther- 
land, the  other  interns  and  I  received  our 
work  assignmente.  j  »    i„ 

On  this  particular  day  I  was  assigned  to  be 
a  runner,  the  person  who  delivers  messages 
and  p«>ers.  does  general  office  jobs  and  er- 
rands. 

For  me  this  was  the  best  Job,  because  I 
was  able  to  explore  the  Capitol  and  possibly 
see  some  Senators. 

Between  runs  I  wrote  the  questions  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  on  his  radio  report. 
Each  week  he  does  a  10-mlnute  radio  pro- 
gram, which  goes  to  more  than  40  Alaska 
sUUons,  where  he  answers  questions  about 
issues  in  Congress  that  affect  Alaska  or 
Alaskans.  . 

My  first  run  was  to  an  office  near  the 
Capitol  dome.  By  chance  on  the  Senate 
subway  I  met  Sens.  Howard  Baker  and 
Edward  Kennedy. 

I  have  to  admit  another  pastime  whUe 
being  a  runner— and  the  reason  it  is  a 
sought-after  work  assignment  by  some  in- 
terns—is  the  assignment  provides  ample  op- 
portunity for  watching  aU  the  attractive 
women  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

For  lunch,  Dave  Yost,  a  coUege  Intern, 
took  us  to  a  speech  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  at  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 

flTC88. 

After  a  few  more  runs  and  some  office 
chores,  we  were  off  to  Georgetown  lor  shop- 
ping and  sightseeing.  Among  our  stops  was 
an  establishment  noted  for  its  pizza  and  its 
Jazz  band,  one  of  the  finest  anywhere. 

Returning  to  our  dorm  at  American  Uni- 
versity meant  the  end  of  an  interesting  and 
full  day  and  a  return  to  the  more  pracUcal 
side  of  a  five-week  internship  away  from 
home  in  Washington.  D.C-an  evening  of 
doing  my  own  laundry. 

After  keeping  my  roommate  awake  wmie  i 
wrote  postcards,  and  returning  my  clean 
laundry  to  its  cubbyhole  In  the  closet,  I  put 
on  my  headphones  and  went  to  sleep. 


[From  the  Kodiak  Tlmesl 

From  TotnuNO  the  Pentagon  to  Piayiho 

Softball:  It  Was  Fun 

(By  Joy  LeDoux) 

(Editor's  Note:  Joy  LeDoux.  the  daughter 

of  Robert   "Bud"  and  Sharon  LeDoux,  is  a 

1982  graduate  of  Kodiak  High  School  and  is 

now  attending  Alaska  Pacific  University  in 

I*^have  just  completed  the  best  five  w^ks 
of  any  summer  in  my  life  in  Senator  Ted 
Stevens'  Washington,  D.C,  office,  m  one  of 
seven  summer  interns  in  the  second  session 
of  the  prx)gram  the  Senator  has  sponsored 
for  14  years.  , 

Projects  assigned  to  us  by  the  Senators 
staff  members  included  research,  typing  and 
fUjig.  answering  the  telephone,  runi^ 
messages  to  other  offices  on  Capitol  HUl 
and  working  on  a  newspaper  article  scrap- 

During  the  day  we  also  had  scheduled 
evente  as  weU.  We  were  able  to  attend 
speeches  by  President  Reagan,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger,  and  India's  Prime  MmBter 
Indira  Ghandi.  We  visited  the  South  ^ri- 
can  Embassy,  toured  places  such  as  the  Pen- 
tagon and  went  to  museums  which  featured 
our  own  interests-history,  natural  or  aero- 
space science,  art  or  crafts. 
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Mr.  President,  section 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

;  Congress  receive  advance 

of   proposed    arms   sales 

act  in  excess  of  $50  million 

of  major  defense  equip- 

d^ined  in  the  act,  those  in 

4  million.  Upon  such  noti- 

Congress  has  30  calendar 

which  the  sale  may  be 

Dy  means  of  a  concurrent 

The    provision   stipulates 

Senate,  the  notification  of 

sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 

the   Foreign   Relations 


►f 


with  my  intention  to  see 

nformation  is  available  to 

I  ask  to  have  printed 

a  notification  which  has 


Sei  late 


notif  cation  follows: 
Sectkitt  . 


ASSISTAIfCZ  AcEIfCT, 

Waalilfigton,  D.C,  February  1,  1983. 
to:  I-00335/83ct. 


H.  Percy, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C 

I  ^HAiRMAit:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 

of  Section  36(b)  of  the 

Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 

No.  83-15,  concerning 

t   of   the   Navy's   proposed 

to  the  United  Kingdom  for 

and  services  estimated  to 

n.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 


delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Pbiup  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  83-15 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser  United  King- 
dom, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 


Major  defense  equipment' 
Other 


MiUiotu 

$14 

37 


Total 51 

■  As  defined  In  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Fifteen  F-4J  aircraft  which  are  to  be 
converted  to  an  F-4S  capable  configuration 
through  the  F-4J-S  service  life  extension 
program,  spares,  and  support  services. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (SAA). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  none. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  none. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  1,  1983. 

POUCY  JusnncATiON 

UNriED  iUNGDOH— P-4J  AXRCRAFT  CONVERTED 
TO  All  r-4S  CAPABLE  COimCtTRATION 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  requested  the  purchase  of  15  F-4J  air- 
craft which  are  to  be  converted  to  an  F-4S 
capable  configuration  through  the  Service 
Life  Extension  Program,  spares,  and  sup- 
port services  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $51  mil- 
lion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  United  Kingdom;  further- 
ing NATO  rationalization,  standardization, 
and  interoperability;  and  enhancing  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  acquisition  of  these  aircraft  by  the 
United  Kingdom  will  sustain  the  strength  of 
their  conventional  forces  in  the  European 
theater  by  providing  them  an  F-4  squadron 
being  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

There  will  be  no  prime  contractor  in- 
volved with  this  sale  since  the  aircraft  will 
be  converted  in  Naval  Air  Rework  Facilities. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 


excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previotis  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  February  2,  1983. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  preliminary  noti- 
fication at  the  offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD 
427. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  Secttritt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  2,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-O0O9»/83ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Profeasional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.   Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  country  for  major 
defense  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director.m 


PROPOSALS  TO  REDUCE  THE 
GRAIN  SURPLUS  AND  IMPROVE 
FARM  PRICES 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR,  Mr.  President,  al- 
though much  of  the  Nation's  Farm 
Belt  produced  bumper  crops  last  year, 
farmers  are  in  deep  economic  trouble. 
Farm  prices  are  down,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  up,  and  interest  rates  are 
strangling  the  family  farm.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  to  slow  the  debili- 
tation of  our  farm  economy. 

In  South  Dakota,  farmers,  politi- 
cians, and  businessmen  have  united  to 
find  their  own  answer  to  the  farm 
crisis.  In  September  1982.  Governor 
William  Janklow  brought  leaders  from 
South  Dakota's  Farmers  Union  and 
Farm  Bureau  together  for  the  first 
time  to  discuss  solutions  to  the  current 
farm  depression. 

At  the  Governor's  mansion  in  Pierre, 
the  leaders  of  South  Dakota's  most 
prominent  farm  organizations  present- 
ed their  individual  plans  to  Janklow. 
With  his  help,  the  proposals  were  com- 


bined into  a  single  statement  from 
South  Dakota's  farm  sector,  a  state- 
ment indicative  of  the  combative  spirit 
within  South  Dakota's  farm  popula- 
tion. ,       . 

Governor  Janklow  has  already 
brought  about  the  purchase  of  a  State 
railroad  core  system  within  South 
Dakota  to  insure  farmers  access  to 
their  markets.  The  system  allows  the 
use  of  unit  trains  which,  in  South 
Dakota,  are  estimated  to  save  15  to  40 
cents  per  bushel  on  transportation 
costs  to  the  farmer.  He  has  also  re- 
cently signed  a  long-term  water  con- 
tract for  South  Dakota  that  will  iden- 
tify water  sources,  prioritize  water 
studies  and  irrigate  land  that  was  for- 
merly dry. 

South  Dakote  and  Janklow  have 
willingly  become  the  midwestem  lead- 
ers in  the  fight  for  agricultural  pros- 
perity, and  their  proposal  deserves 
consideration.  ^     w  *i. 

One  measure,  emphasized  by  both 
farm  groups,  is  to  increase  U.S.  ex- 
ports abroad  in  order  to  reduce  the 
huge  Government-owned  stockpile  of 
grain.  The  surplus,  largely  a  result  of 
record  harvests  in  1981  and  1982,  is 
driving  grain  prices  down  well  below 
the  cost  of  production.  We  are,  in 
effect,  stockpiling  our  farmers  out  of 
business.  ,^     ^  ^ 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
asked  Secretary  Block  to  institute  the 
payment  in  kind  (PIK)  program.  It  ap- 
pears from  preliminary  indications 
that  the  program  could  be  a  great  suc- 
cess in  reducing  our  domestic  produc- 
tion. ^  ^, 

One  program  figures  predommantly 
in  South  DakoU's  plans  to  reduce  the 
Government  surplus.  It  is  called  the 
mercy  food  program.  It  calls  for  reduc- 
ing Government-owned  grain  stock- 
piles by  giving  grain  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations for  distribution  to  imder- 
developed  nations.  Patterned  after  the 
food  for  peace  (PubUc  Law  480)  and 
the  mercy  wheat  programs,  mercy 
food  is  not  a  solution.  It  is  a  short- 
term  remedy  for  low  farm  prices. 

I  recently  cosponsored  S.  14,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Market  Expansion  Act  of 
1983  with  Senator  Cochran.  This  biU 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  institute  a  mercy 
food  type  program.  It  would  allow  the 
Secretary  to  use  excess  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  stocks  in 
the  Public  Law  480  food  for  peace  sale 
program.  This  includes  not  only  grain 
commodities  but  also  dairy  stocks. 
This  is  essentially  the  main  thrust  of 
the  mercy  food  program. 

The  United  States  is  already  heavUy 
involved  in  food  aid  to  foreign  nations. 
This  year,  of  the  $9  billion  spent  on 
foreign  aid.  $1.5  billion  will  be  food 
aid  Mercy  food  proposes  to  spend 
money  already  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 
1983  to  increase  otir  food  aid  to  imder- 
developed  nations.  It  wotild  eliminate 
one  quarter  of  the  Government  stock- 


piles, drive  market  prices  upward,  and 
be  in  keeping  with  the  UJB.  humani- 
tarian image. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  a  copy 
of  South  Dakota's  final  plan  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  consider  their  efforts.  I 
urge  them  to  join  me  in  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  proposals  for  improving 
our  Nation's  farm  prices  by  reducing 
the  Nation's  grain  surplus. 

The  plan  follows: 

South  Dakota's  Fwal  Plah 


A  mercy  food  program 
The  preamble  to  the  International  Affairs 
section  of  the  1982-83  United  SUtes  Budget 
declares  that  the  'foreign  poUcy  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  directed  toward  achieving 
an  environment  of  peace,  international  secu- 
rity and  economic  prosperity  in  which  indi- 
vidual political  and  economic  freedoms  may 

flourish."  .    „    ,.  „ 

We  applaud  this  noble  goal.  We  believe 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  we  can 
work  toward  building  a  better  world  is 
through  the  provision  of  food  aid  to  the 
hungry  mUlions  of  the  world's  developing 
nations.  We  also  believe  that  significantly 
increased  food  aid  programs  would  have  a 
definite  and  positive  impact  in  reducing  cur- 
rent U.S.  farm  commodity  surpluses  and  in 
increasing  market  prices. 

We,  therefore,  support  the  immediate  es- 
Ubltehment  of  a  temporary  emergency 
Mercy  Pood  Program,  which  would  supply 
surplus  American  farm  commodities  to  un- 
derdeveloped nations  who  are  not  now  able 
to  afford  to  buy  the  food  they  need,  and 
assist  in  construction  of  adequate  storage 
facilities,  to  feed  their  people. 

Under  this  proposed  Mercy  Pood  Pro- 
gram, the  UjS.  Government  would  purchase 
American  farm  commodities  at  current 
prices,  plus  storage  fees,  interest  and  other 
costs  which  would  be  Incurred  under  the 
present  Commodity  (Credit  Corporation  pro- 
grams. This  grain  could  also  come  out  of  the 
present  reserve  program. 

These  commodities  would  then  be  turned 
over  to  existing  religious  and  other  chariU- 
ble  organizations  for  delivery  to  recipient 
nations  and  peoples.  Recipients  should  in- 
clude only  those  nations  which  are  not  now 
able  to  buy  food  for  themselves.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  such  food  aid  be 
shipped  to  nations  which  are  financially 
able  to  purchase  commodities  on  the  world 
market.  . 

Religious  and  other  chariUble  organiza- 
tions designated  to  participate  in  the  distri- 
bution of  commodities  included  in  the 
Mercy  Food  Program  should  receive  what- 
ever federal  financial  aid  is  required  to  com- 
plete their  task. 

In  the  recognition  that  there  arc  millions 
of  hungry  people  in  the  United  SUtes  who 
are  also  deserving  of  such  aid,  we  recom- 
mend that  Mercy  Food  Aid  and  required 
funding  for  distribution  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  appropriate  domestic  chariUble  or- 
ganizations. 

To  be  successful  in  its  other  goal  of  im- 
proving farm  income  in  the  United  States, 
we  believe  that  at  a  bare  minimum,  the 
Mercy  Pood  Program  must  include  at  least 
one-fourth  of  current  production  carry-over. 
Enactment  of  the  Mercy  Food  Program 
should  not  result  in  any  major  increase  in 
Federal  Government  financial  outlays.  In 
fact  potential  funding  is  already  in  the 
budget.  The  current  budget  provides:  $1.3 
biUion  in  fiscal  1983  for  foreign  economic 


and  financial  assistance.  $1.5  billion  in 
multi-lateral  development  assistance  by  the 
World  Bank  and  regional  development 
banks,  $1.7  billion  in  funding  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)  and  $1 
billion  in  funding  for  the  P.L.  480  program^ 
We  believe  that  the  provision  of  food  aid 
through  these  programs  would  be  far  more 
effective  than  military  aid  in  achieving  our 
sUted  foreign  policy  objecUves.  It  would 
also  be  much  more  in  line  with  our  responsi- 
bilities as  a  Christian  nation. 

AORICTTLTDRE  FINANCING 

We  are  faced  with  an  immediate  farm 
income  crisis  which  may  result  in  a  wave  of 
farm  foreclosures  greater  than  at  any  time 
since  the  1930's. 

While  we  are,  at  this  time,  opposed  to  a 
blanket  moratorium  on  all  farm  debts,  we 
do  support  a  case-by-case  deferral  on  princi- 
pal and  interest  payments  when  it  can  be 
adequately  demonstrated  that  an  Individual 
farmer  or  rancher  is  unable  to  make  pay- 
ments as  a  result  of  drought,  price  or  other 
disaster  beyond  his  control. 

We  urge  that  Individual  borrowers  and 
lenders  be  totally  frank  and  honest  with 
each  other. 


OTHER  ISSUES  AND  OPTIONS 

Interest  Rates— A  significant  factor  in  the 
current  depression  in  America  has  been  at 
least  three  years  of  exorbitant  Interest 
rates.  We  urge  official  action  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates  In  order  to  avert  a  complete  col- 
lapse of  our  entire  economy. 

Exports— It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
increased  exports  will  solve  the  farm  Income 
problem.  This  Is  a  totally  Inadequate  short- 
term  solution.  Although  exports  have  In- 
creased dramatlcaUy  during  recent  years, 
they  have  brought  little  financial  benefit  to 
fanners  and  ranchers. 

Farm  Program— We  are  also  opposed  to 
the  re-openlng  of  the  1982  Farm  Program. 
Such  action  would  be  unfair  to  those  who 
participated  In  the  1982  set-aside  program 
and  would  serve  to  further  erode  fanner  re- 
spect and  support  for  such  programs.  A  re- 
opening of  the  1982  Program  would  make  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  persuade  farmers 
to  iMuticipate  In  future  set-aside  programs. 

Huron.  S.D..  September  10.  1982.  .  .  .  The 
South  DakoU  Farm  Bureau  proposed  a  10- 
polnt  program  designed  to  correct  present 
deficiencies  In  net  farm  Income  and  to  chart 
a  course  for  a  long-range  prosperity  for 
America's  farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  Farm  Bureau  proposal,  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  a  meeting  in 
Huron  called  for  . 

1  Passage  of  "sanctity  of  contract  legis- 
Ution.  The  U.S.  must  rebuUd  its  image  of 
reliability  to  foreign  buyers.  Ensuring  that 
contracts  for  future  delivery  of  ag  exports 
would  be  honored  for  at  least  180  days 
would  Indicate  a  strong  commitment  by  the 

u  s 

2.  Adequate  funding  of  the  CCC  Export 
Revolving  Fund.  This  method  of  credit  for 
foreign  customers  has  an  exceUent  record  of 
repayment,  because  of  tight  money  condi- 
tions and  present  interest  rates,  many  pro- 
spective buyers  are  having  difficulty  obtain- 
ing credit.  ,.,    , 

3.  Allow  agricultural  exports  to  qualify  for 
credit  from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Pres- 
ently, business  and  industry  use  funds  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Farm  Bureau 
believes  agriculture  deserves  a  perccnUge  of 

the  funds.  ,  ._,    , 

4.  Appoint  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  a  voting  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Financial 
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on  market  development,  both 
domestic,  and  research  and  de- 
an expanded  and  new  uses  of 
This  effort  needs  to  be  a 
t>etween  the  private  and  Gov- 

of  the  economy, 
effort  to  break  the  disastrous 
cycle  that  is  stifling  the  econ- 
Federal  spending  contin- 
983  budget  is  projected  at  (837 
pfrcent  higher  than  1981.  Entitle- 
now  make  up  46.5  percent  of 
budget  and  are  the  root  cause 
deficits  and  runaway  spending. 
I  ludget  cuts  have  been  cosmetic, 
inance  budget  deficits  with  in- 
only  serve  to  stifle  savings, 
and    economic    growth     the 
have  to  emerge  form  recession 
run.  and  survive  as  a  viable 
the  long  run. 

the    Farm    Bureau    statement 
to  President  Reagan.   U.S.D.A. 
Block  and  South  Dakota's 
Congressmen. 


SUmtARY.  SEFTKMBER  1«,  J>82, 
MANSION,  PIERRE.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


of  agriculture  met  at  the 

Mansion  in  Pierre  on  September 

M^mt>ers  attending  included:  (see 


lis,). 

S  wenson    presented    the    South 

Pai  mer's  Union  Emergency  Farm 

I  ichard  Ekstrum  presented  the 

Dakota   Farm   Bureau's   Ten-Point 

to  correct  present  deficiencies 

income. 


Short  term  plan 


Jerry  Harden,  South  E>akota  Irrigation 
Association,  made  a  motion  that  the  group 
endorse  Fonts  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  of  the 
South  Dak(»ta  Farm  Bureau  Plan  and  also 
endorse  the  Mercy  Food  Plan  of  the  South 
Dakota  Fa  "mer's  Union,  as  a  short-term 
program  to  help  agriculture.  AU  representa- 
tives voted  &ye.  Chris  Hughes  of  the  South 
Dakota  Wh  mi  Producers  abstained.  (A  copy 
of  the  combined  agricultural  program  is  at- 
tached.) 

Long-range  plan 

lei^hy  discussion,  the  group  re- 

1,  4  and  10  of  the  Farm  Bureau 

Hayden  of  the  South  Dakota  Ir- 

AsKKiation  made  a  motion  to  en- 

thosefpoints  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Plan 

as  well  as  the  Mercy  Food  Plan 

s  Union  to  be  used  as  a  long 


term  goal  of  the  group.  Motion  carried.  Ab- 
staining from  the  vote  was  Leland  Swenson 
of  the  South  Dakota  Farmer's  Union  and 
Chris  Hughes  of  the  South  Dakota  Wheat 
Producers.  (A  copy  of  the  long-term  goals  is 
available  from  the  South  Dakota  Division  of 
Agricultural  Marketing.) 

Mercy  food  program 

We  support  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  temporary  emergency  Mercy  Pood  Pro- 
gram, which  would  supply  surplus  American 
farm  commodities  to  under-developed  na- 
tions who  are  not  now  able  to  afford  to  buy 
the  food  they  need,  and  assist  in  construc- 
tion of  adequate  storage  facilities  to  feed 
their  people.  Under  the  Mercy  Food  Pro- 
gram, the  U.S.  Government  would  purchase 
American  farm  commodities  at  current 
prices,  plus  storage  fees,  interest  and  other 
costs,  which  would  be  incurred  under  the 
present  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
could  include  grain  which  is  presently  in  the 
reserve  program. 

These  commodities  would  then  be  turned 
over  to  existing  religious  and  other  charita- 
ble organizations  for  delivery  to  recipient 
nations  and  peoples.  Recipients  should  in- 
clude only  those  nations  which  are  not  now 
able  to  buy  food  for  themselves.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  such  food  aid  be 
shipped  to  nations  which  are  financially 
able  to  purchase  commodities  on  the  world 
market. 

Religious  and  other  charitable  organiza- 
tions designed  to  participate  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  included  in  the  Mercy 
Food  Program  should  receive  whatever  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  is  required  to  complete 
their  task. 

To  insure  that  farm  income  is  improved  in 
the  United  States,  we  recommend  that  at  a 
bare  minimum,  the  Mercy  Food  Program 
must  include  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cur- 
rent production  carryover.  And  that  the  fol- 
lowing programs  be  initiated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible: 

Adequate  funding  of  the  CCC  Export  Re- 
volving Fund.  This  would  help  alleviate  the 
tight  money  conditions  and  present  interest 
rates  which  are  causing  many  prospective 
buyers  to  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit, 
and  this  method  for  foreign  customers  has 
had  an  excellent  record  of  repayment. 

Allow  agricultural  exports  to  qualify  for 
credit  from  the  Export/Import  Bank.  Pres- 
ently, business  and  industry  use  funds  from 
the  Export/ Import  Bank  and  agriculture 
deserves  a  percentage  of  the  funds. 

Protection  by  the  federal  government 
against  subsidized  farm  exports  from  the 
European  Economic  Community.  American 
farmers  cannot  compete  with  the  power  of 
foreign  national  treasuries. 

Increased  use  of  the  P.L.  480  Program  and 
emphasis  on  barter  transactions  to  move 
U.S.  ag  commodities  into  world  markets. 

Announcement  of  a  paid  diversion  for 
1983  crops  In  the  near  future.  This  would 
then  shock  the  markets  only  if  the  program 
is  competitive  with  prices  farmers  would 
have  received,  had  they  planted  the  crop. 

Emphasis  on  market  development,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment on  expanded  and  new  uses  of 
farm  products.  This  effort  should  be  a  Joint 
venture  between  private  and  governmental 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

South  Dakota  Association  of  Coopera- 
tives, J.  D.  Lynd,  Executive  Secretary. 

South  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Richard  Elcstrum,  President. 

South  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  Leland 
Swenson.  President. 


South  Dakota  Wheat  Producera,  Chris 
Hughes.  President. 

South  Dakota  Stockgrowers  Anociatlon. 
Ralph  Jones,  President,  Roger  Justed.  Vice 
President. 

South  Dakota  Livestock  Auction  Market 
Association,  Gordon  Wilkerson. 

South  Dakota  Pork  Producers.  Doyce 
Frledow,  Executive  Secretary. 

South  Dakota  Irrigation  Association, 
Jerry  Hayden,  President. 

South  Dakota  Sheepgrowers  Association, 
Ray  Clementz. 

South  Dakota  Veterinary  Med.  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  James  Bailey,  Executive  Secretary. 

South  Dakota  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conaervatlon  Districts.  Bob  Gab, 
President. 

South  Dakota  Livestock  Association. 
Louie  Bartels,  President.* 


THE  U.S.  COAL  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  coal  Industry  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  in  recent  years  in  becom- 
ing a  world  leader  in  coal  exports. 

Exports  of  U.S.  coal  can  help  wean 
the  major  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  away  from  high-priced  and  un- 
stable oil  supplies,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  our  domestic  economy  and 
balance  of  payments  a  significant  and 
much-needed  boost. 

But  we  have  competition  in  the 
world  market.  In  order  to  stimulate 
sales  of  U.S-produced  coal  abroad, 
transportation,  handling  and  other 
costs  have  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum  so 
our  coal  can  compete  with  coal  from 
other  countries.  Our  full  potential  can 
not  be  realized  unless  we  make  some 
long  overdue  improvements  in  our 
inland  waterway  system  and  deepwa- 
ter  ports  along  the  gulf  coast  and  east- 
em  seaboard. 

This  issue  was  addressed  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Bobzlen.  Jr.,  president  of  American 
Commercial  Barge  Line  Co.,  in  a 
recent  speech  to  the  Kentucklans  for 
Better  Transportation.  I  ask  that  a 
report  on  Mr.  Bobzlen's  remarlcs  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  GuLT  Ports  "Kkt"  to  Coal  Expoxt 
Growth 

The  relatively  deep  channels  on  the  UJ3. 
Gulf,  especially  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
are  a  key  factor  in  an  expanded  overseas 
movement  of  American  coal,  in  the  view  of 
an  Inland  waterways  barge  line  executive. 

In  an  address  before  an  annual  conference 
of  the  Kentucklans  for  Better  Transporta- 
tion at  Lexington,  R.  J.  Bobzien  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  American  Commercial  Barge  Line 
Co.,  said  that  the  ISO.OOO-deadweight-ton 
vessels  the  two  ports  will  accommodate  will 
allow  savings  of  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton  in  de- 
livered cost  of  U.S.  coal  overseas. 

As  it  is,  the  cost  factor  has  been  a  major 
one  in  holding  back  coal  sales  aboard,  .Mr. 
Bobzien  said. 

While  U.S.  coal  exports  rose  to  110  million 
tons  in  1981,  the  National  Coal  Association 
now  predicts  a  decline  to  104  million  tons  in 
1982  and  a  further  drop  to  97  million  tons 
next  year,  he  observed.  The  55-foot  channel 
depth  required  for  150,000-ton  bulk  carriers 


is    not    enough,    however.    Mr.    BobBlen 

Rotterdam  is  preparing  to  receive  300.000- 
ton  vessels  and  "anyone  with  experience  in 
the  economics  of  the  big  tanker  can  Predict 
how  quickly  the  coal  trade  will  be  compellea 
to  use  300,000-ton  ships  once  they  and  the 
ports  to  handle  them  are  available,     he 

stated.  . 

Most  major  East  Coast  porU  cannot  have 
channels  deeper  than  56  feet,  these  being 
limited  by  vehicular  tunnels  across  the 
mouths  of  harbors.  Mr.  Bobzien  sUted, 
adding  that  this  provides  an  opportunity  for 
VJS.  Gulf  ports  where  there  are  no  such  re- 
strictions. ^  ^  *».._ 
■MobUe  and  New  Orleans  between  them 
have  a  remarkable  opportunity  in  the  next 
decade  to  become  the  North  American  coun- 
terpart of  Hollands  Europort. 

•ta  the  1950's  the  Dutch  dug  a  blg-rtdp 
channel  out  of  sight  of  land  «»»"«  J*«  J[?;^ 
of  Europe  debated  whether  the  big  ships 
were  really  coming. 

•As  a  result,  the  Dutch  got  the  Jump  on 
spectacular  economic  development. 

■WhUe  the  rest  of  our  country  seems  par- 
alyzed on  inland  waterway  and  port  devel- 
opment, MobUe  and  New  Orieans  co^d  be 
the  first  to  make  the  necessary  break- 
throughs for  the  Nation. 

"Needless  to  say,  these  ports  have  the 
overwhelming  advantage  of  access  to  the  In- 
terior heStSmd  of  the  NaUon  through  barg- 
S?"n  thTS  coast  and  the  Mississippi 
River  system."  Mr.  BobBlensUteA 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
United  SUtes  losing  out  in  the  export  coal 
market,  the  barge  line  executive  observed, 
adding  that  numerous  studies  single  out  the 
UJS  transport  system  as  a  major  restriction 
on  the  abUity  of  the  nation's  coal  producers 
to  compete  in  the  world  market. 

He  said  that  there  is  a  two-fold  bottom 
line  requirement  for  transportation,  these 
including  the  full  exploiution  of  the  enor- 
mous productivity  of  the  water  mode  and 
controling  the  excesses  of  raU  monopoly. 

Water  transporUtlon  is  one  Important 
segment  of  an  overaU  transport  system  of 
railroads,  waterways,  highways  and  pipe- 
lines, each  part  competing  and  coordinating 
with  the  other,  Mr.  Bobzien  said 

"The  barge  industry  looks  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial growth  in  its  share  of  the JoUl 
export  coal  market  because  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  reasonably  priced  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  long  haul  of  hundreds  of  mU- 
llons  of  tons  of  coal. 

"Also  of  significance,  barge  capacity  cm 
be  expanded  with  less  public  and  private 
cost  than  any  other  mode,"  he  stated. 

•The  efficiency  provided  by  the  Inland 
waterway  carrier  will  help  deliver  the  oaal 
at  significantly  less  cost  from  interior 
mines,  thereby  narrowing  the  P"^  disad- 
vantage of  American  coal,  Mr.  Bobzien  ob- 
served, noting  further  that  this  serves  as  a 
spur  to  raU  efficiency  "through  the  natural 
workings  of  the  marketplace."* 


REPEAL  THE  GAS  TAX  BILL 
•  Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  recently 
about  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982,  the  so-called  gas 
tax  bill.  My  impression  is  that  the 
more  people  understand  about  this 
legislation,  which  passed  duriiig  the 
lameduck  session  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, the  less  they  like  it. 


Since  Chrirtmaa,  countless  dtliens 
from  all  over  the  country  have  called 
or  written  my  office  to  voice  their  «ip- 
port  for  my  efforts,  and  those  of  other 
Senators,  to  defeat  the  gas  tax  bill. 
However,  I  am  dismayed,  but  not  sur- 
prised, to  find  that  many  people  are 
stm  Just  learning  what  is  in  this  bilL  I 
wonder  if  any  of  my  colleagues  have 
even  yet  taken  the  time  to  read  It. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  S.  16,  to 
repeal  the  Surface  Transportation  Aa- 
siatance  Act  of  1982.  and  I  ask  that  S. 
15  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORO. 

The  bill  follows: 

8.15 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  How  of 
RevretentaUve,  of  the  United  Stetei  of 
America  in  Congreu  a««»*^^^  i*' 
the  Surface  TransporUtlon  Assistant  Act 
of  1982  (Public  Law  97-424)  is  hereby  re- 

^)  Any  provision  of  law  amended  by  the 
provisions  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  sh^ 
be  applied  and  administered  as  if  the  provl- 
sloM  repealed  by  subwwUon  (*).  »nd  the 
amendments  made  by  such  provisions,  had 
not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  Congress  should  repeal  the  gas 
tax  bill,  then  go  back  to  square  one 
and  start  over.  Congress  need  not  have 
acted  so  hastily  on  this  Issue.  There  is 
$8  billion  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
right  now— money  that  could  be  spent 
today  If  necessary.  Enactment  of 
higher  taxes  in  the  midst  of  a  reces- 
sion wiU  only  serve  to  further  depress 
our  already  too-depressed  economy. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  I  have  seen 
of  the  gas  tax  bill  appears  in  a  Mrt^ 
of  three  articles  written  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Talbott  and  published  in  the  Vir- 
ginian PUot  on  January  23.  1983. 1  ask 
that  Mr.  Talbotfs  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Virginia  PUot.  Jan.  23, 19831 
THBKAT  TO  Jobs  Saw;  Ihdosthy  Seeks 
RansL 
(By  Frederick  Talbott) 

It  was  called  a  Jobs  bill,  and  it  roared 
through  Congress  like  a  run-away  semL 

But  when  the  votes  were  counted  two 
nights  before  Christmas,  the  trucking  Indus- 
try-independente  and  major  companies 
alike— suddenly  feared  that  the  Jobs  at 
stake  might  l>e  their  own. 

Portrayed  as  a  nickel-a-gallon  s^-^ 
measure,  the  bill  also  contained  a  less-publi- 
cized array  of  special  taxes  truckers  say  may 
Jackknlfe  their  already  ailing  indiMtry. 
Some  of  them  say  President  Reagan  s  signa- 
ture Jan.  6  on  Public  Law  97-424  was  tanU- 
mount  to  a  symbolic  tire  slashing. 

Now  as  Congress  reconvenes,  there  is  an 
onslaught  of  pressure  to  repeal  or  modUy 
the  law.  Plans  were  under  way  late  last 
week  for  a  convoy  of  unhappy  truckers  to 
converge  Monday  on  Washington  to  empha- 
size their  concerns  about  the  law. 

Conservative  trucking  forces  are  lobbying 
hard  for  Congress  to  reconsider,  while  a 
number  of  the  nation's  100,000  independent 
owner-operators-smaU-business  men  who 
own  their  rigs-are  caUing  for  a  nationwide 
trucking  strike  begirming  Jan.  31. 
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In  Southeast  Virginia,  fears  abound  that 
such  a  strike  would  devasUte  the  port,  crip- 
pling already  sluggish  container  movemente. 
A  shutdown  would  have  serious  implications 
for  the  region's  food  supplies  since  most 
produce  is  hauled  into  the  area  by  inde- 
pendent truckers. 

"I  don't  think  an  independent  trucker 
strike  will  be  an  advantage  to  this  Port  or 
anywhere."  said  Shirley  GUllland.  tnltlc 
manager  and  part-owner  of  Atlantic  Coast 
Express,  a  local  company  specialising  in  con- 
tainer hauling  independents.  "This  thing 
has  put  the  fear  of  God  in  me." 

Strike  or  no  strike,  the  storm  of  contro- 
versy has  pnmipted  widespread  accuM.Uons. 
And  it  has  united  some  previously  distant 
elements  of  the  trucking  industry  whUe 
fragmenting  and  alienating  others. 

Truckers  say  many  contresamen.  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  the  capital  for  the  hoUday, 
had  no  idea  what  was  in  the  bill  when  they 
voted  for  it.  Others,  some  say.  sold  out  for 
"pork  barrel"  riders  to  the  bill  that  would 
favor  their  home  dlstricU.  ..—...^ 

"There  were  about  $900  million  in  'Chrirt- 
mas  tree'  items  attached  to  the  bill, "  said 
Lana  Batts.  director  of  energy  and  econom- 
ics for  the  American  Trucking  AasodaUons. 
"Someone  described  it  as  the  Department  of 
Transportotion  fire  sale,  saying.  Hey,  if  you 
want  anything.  Just  add  it  on  and  vote  for 


The  national  media,  many  truAers  say. 
overemphasised  the  "nlckel-a-«allon"  fea- 
ture while  all  but  ignoring  increased  taxes 
on  heavy  truck  sales,  road  use  and  tlTM. 

"The  true  independent,  right  now  he  s  in 
the  dark, "  said  Cecfl  Manning,  freight  man- 
ager of  Bonney  Motor  Express  Inc.  of  Wind- 
sor Bonney  specialized  in  refrigerated- 
"reefer"-traUers  pulled  by  independents. 
"When  he  learns  what's  really  in  the  new 
law,  it'U  hit  him  like  a  ton  of  bricks." 

Spokesman  from  virtually  aU  levels  of  the 
Industry  say  the  law  unfairly  burdens  the 
heavy  truckers  and  is  certain  to  drive  many 
out  of  business.  ,       ^  i. 

"We've  had  a  bad  situation  since  deregula- 
Uon,  which  had  a  tremendous  impaf  t."  said 
Allle  S  McNeU,  president  of  the  Tidewater 
Motor  Truck  Association.  "Then  that,  cou- 
pled with  the  recession  two  years  ago  and  a 
lot  of  people  have  lost  money,  and  some 
have  closed  down. 

"The  pubUc  tends  to  think  the  mcreases 
can  be  included  In  the  rate  structure  ..  . 
but   it's   Just   too   competitive    for   that, 
McNeU  said.  "So  carriers  are  going  to  have 
to  absorb  it.  and  very  soon  that  can  eaten 

"  On*  the"'other  side,  railroad  Industry 
spokesmen-some  of  whom  lobbied  in  favor 
of  the  truck-tax  hikes-say  the  package  puts 
a  more  equitable  tax  burden  on  truckers. 
And.  they  add,  they  will  be  happy  to  haul 

the  freight.  

Under  the  new  law,  truckers-whose  rigs 
average  5  miles  to  the  gallon-wUl  face  the 
tcent  fuel-tax  hike  April  1.  In  addition, 
higher  taxes  on  truck  tires  and  new  trucks 
and  a  sixfold  increase  In  the  current  federal 
road  use  tax  they  pay  WiU  be  phased  in. 

"This  raised  the  tax  on  new  tires,  while 
dropping  the  tax  on  re-tread  rubber.  Ms. 
Batte  said.  "So  there  wUl  be  more  recai»  on 
the  road,  and  one  can  only  wonder  about 
the  safety,  of  recaps."  „^,^  or. 

New-truck  sales  also  will  be  affected.  On 
April  1,  the  federal  sales  tax  on  new  trucks 
climbs  from  10  percent  of  their  wholesale 
cost  to  12  percent  ol  the  retaU  price.  The 
current  federal  8  percent  tax  on  truck  parts 
wUl  be  dropped. 
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among  several  truckers  who 
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fish  >ries. 


"Right  now  the  nation's  freight  is  off  30 
percent,  there's  an  oversupply  of  trucks,  so 
everyone  is  cutting  rates,"  he  added.  "So 
most  trucking  companies  and  independents 
wUl  have  to  eat  the  new  taxes.  A  third  will 
go  bankrupt  .  .  .  and  the  prices  of  most 
things  will  go  up." 

With  the  administration  behind  it  and  the 
lame-duck  session  about  to  close.  Congress 
passed  the  measure.  "Many  in  Congress 
could  not  have  read  the  bill  before  voting," 
Ms.  Batts  of  the  ATA  said,  "because  it 
wasn't  even  written  in  final  form.  All  they 
had  was  a  very  thick  conference  report,  and 
very  little  time  to  study  it." 

Bonney's  Manning  calls  the  bill's  ramrod 
passage  "the  greatest  sneak  attack  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  Senator  Jesse  Helms  should 
be  praised  for  standing  up  for  what  he  be- 
lieves." 

Helms,  R-N.C,  and  three  others  drew  the 
wrath  of  many  Senator  colleagues  when 
they  tried  to  stall  the  measure. 

"The  point  Senator  Helms  was  making  is 
they  should  never  have  taken  up  this  thing, 
there  was  so  little  time,"  said  a  Helms  aide, 
Scott  Wilson.  "We  had  little  time  to  look  at 
it  and  study  it.  E>ven  after  it  was  passed, 
people  with  small  trucking  companies  are 
just  finding  out  what's  in  it.  The  major 
media  sold  it. 

"He  was  just  asking  the  senators  to  take  a 
look  at  what  they  were  about  to  do." 

Wilson  said  Helms  and  others  were 
"taking  everybody's  temperature  to  see  if 
there  is  any  support"  to  change  the  law. 
••There  is  no  law  that  can't  be  repealed 
.  .  .  but  it's  not  usual  to  see  a  tax  bill  re- 
pealed." 

Newkirk  hopes  to  see  "all  the  amend- 
ments repealed.  The  5  cents  we're  satisfied 
with,  or  maybe  3  cents  now  and  2  cents 
later.  But  the  other  things  are  the  killers." 

Gary  Hoitsma,  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  Transportation  Department's  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration,  said  the  law  was 
not  a  surprise  but  the  result  of  years  of  gov- 
ernment study.  "The  argument  that  this 
slipped  through  is  not  true,"  he  said.  "We 
had  been  working  on  this  package  for  more 
than  a  year. 

••The  press,  sure,  focused  on  the  5-cents 
tax."  Hoitsma  said.  "But  anyone  who  stud- 
ied this  understood  what  the  cost  allocation 
was  about." 

Hoitsma  said  the  complete  information 
was  made  avaUable  to  the  public  Nov.  29, 
"the  day  the  bill  was  introduced.  The  fact 
is,  they  weren't  paying  attention." 

Hoitsma  defended  the  numerous  "Christ- 
mas tree"  items  attached  to  the  bill,  ex- 
plaining '"this  is  what  happens  when  a  bill 
goes  through  the  legislative  process.  Con- 
gressmen and  senators  have  particular  in- 
terests they  support,  and  tack  on  many 
amendments  they  support,  and  there  are 
provisions  in  the  bill  to  pay  for  various 
things  that  may  seem  extraneous  to  the  gas 
tax  and  rebuilding  the  highway  system. 

""But  the  amount  of  money  going  to  those 
things  is  not  significant  when  compared 
with  the  overall  funding,"  he  said.  "The 
good  outweighs  the  bad,  and  there  is  a 
major  amount  to  pay  to  rebuild  the  high- 
way structure.  That's  the  way  Congress 
wanted  it." 

The  railroad  industry  lobbied  strongly  for 
the  tax  bill. 

"We  have  worked  for  several  years  toward 
having  a  reassessment  of  how  different 
transportation  modes  pay  to  use  their  rights 
of  way, "  said  Diane  Uebman.  director  of 
media  services  for  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads. 


"We  believed,  then  and  now,  that  big 
trucks  were  not  paying  their  fair  share  of 
highway  costs.  This  bill  goes  some  way 
toward  redressing  that. 

"Railroads  own  their  rights  of  way.  and 
pay  taxes  and  maintain  them,"  she  said. 
"Trucks  use  publicly  provided  rights  of  way. 
They  pay  taxes,  but  a  lot  less  than  they 
should.  We  pay  for  ours,  they  should  pay 
for  theirs.  We're  talking  about  competitive 
inequity." 

Countered  Ms.  Batts  of  the  ATA:  "What 
the  railroads  want  to  do  is  raise  their  rates. 
My  feeling  is  they  don't  intend  to  haul  any 
more  freight,  but  the  freight  they're  han- 
dling will  increase  in  rates. 

"So,  the  motor  carriers  are  hurt,  the 
motor  carrier  shippers  are  hurt,  the  raU 
shippers  are  hurt,  so  the  only  ones  who  gain 
are  the  rail  stockholders." 

CSX.  the  Richmond-baaed  railroad  hold- 
ing company  and  parent  of  the  Chessie 
System  and  Seaboard  System,  stirred  a 
furor  Dec.  16  when  Vice  President  Edwin 
Edel  was  quoted  in  The  New  York  Times  as 
saying.  "We're  waiting  like  a  hawk  on  a 
bam  roof"  while  the  highway  tax  debate 
broUed. 

"That  was  a  misquote,  taken  out  of  con- 
text," said  Tom  Hoppin  of  CSX,  "He  said 
'watching,'  not  'waitiiig.'  " 

Hoppin  said  CSX  "has  long  felt  we  needed 
a  more  even  playing  field  between  compet- 
ing modes  .  .  .  and  that  truckers  should  pay 
a  more  equitable  or  fuller  cost  of  the  high- 
way system  they  use." 

""We  supported  including  user  charges  and 
were  for  a  more  equitable  competitive  situa- 
tion, but  I  don't  think  we  were  on  the  front 
row,"  Hoppin  said,  adding  the  CSX's  Ches- 
sie Motor  Express  trucking  division  would 
be  affected  by  the  increases. 

One  section  of  the  law  could  backfire  on 
the  railroads,  said  Dan  M.  Thornton  Jr., 
president  of  Southgate  Trucking  Corp.  and 
Southgate  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.  "Their 
piggyback  carriers  are  geared  to  handle  two 
trailers,  a  45  footer  and  a  40  footer.  If  they 
go  to  48  feet,  the  railroads  won't  be  able  to 
handle  two  trailers,  so  their  entire  fleet  of 
flatcars  will  have  to  be  replaced." 

The  trucking  community  is  split  between 
those  hoping  to  persuade  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  modify  the  tax  measure 
through  discussions  and  lobbying,  and  those 
bent  on  a  shutdown. 

"I  don't  believe  this  is  the  proper  time  for 
independents  to  go  on  strike,"  said  Marshall 
Siegel  of  Canton,  Mass.,  president  of  the  In- 
dependent Truck  Owners  and  Operators  As- 
sociation. "They  are  not  a  union,  are  not 
dealing  from  a  position  of  strength,  and 
don't  have  the  financial  backing  to  go  on 
strike. 

"The  responsible  trucker  should  realize  a 
shutdown  will  hurt  our  cause  more  than 
help  it,  and  damage  our  efforts  to  achieve 
our  goals  through  non-destructive  means," 
Siegel  said.  He  said  truckers  should  meet 
with  congressmen,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  DOT  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  "call  for  an  outside 
study  and  congressional  hearings." 

"If  not."  he  said,  '"this  administration  will 
treat  him  like  PATCO,"  referring  to  the 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  union, 
with  which  the  Reagan  administration  re- 
fused to  negotiate  after  it  went  on  strike  in 
1981.  Eventually,  the  union  was  forced  to 
cease  its  existence. 

The  ATA,  which  represents  the  bulk  of 
the  nation's  large  common  carriers,  also  op- 
poses the  strike.  ""Once  a  strike  starts,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  control,"  Ms.  Batts  said. 


•We  saw  what  the  strike  in  1979  cost  In 
misery  and  human  suffering." 

Ms.  Bontz  of  the  Bdld-Atlantlc  Truckers' 
Association  said:  "The  whole  tragedy  is  if 
we  have  a  shutdown,  it  will  be  trucker 
against  trucker.  There  may  be  loss  of  life 
and  property,  and  it  isn't  worth  it.  If  only 
all  the  truckers  would  get  together  and  ra- 
tionally seek  solutions,  we  can  do  it." 

Kolman  of  the  ITA  said  a  survey  taken  by 
his  group  showed  independente  favoring  or 
willing  to  honor  a  shutdown  by  a  10-to-l 
margin. 

"What  we're  looking  for  is  a  promise  or 
pledge  from  the  administration  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  correct  the  harm  done 
by  this  legislation, "  he  said.  "The  ball  is 
really  in  their  court  now." 

While  not  advocating  a  shutdown.  Bon- 
ney's Manning  explained  the  dilemma: 

•'If  they  shut  down,  they  realize  they  will 
lose  revenue.  However,  if  they  don't  shut 
down,  nobody  listens.  They  have  written 
and  called  their  congressmen  and  senators, 
and  nobody  listened.  It's  amazing,  but  there 
were  no  TV  cameras  in  the  truck  stops 
before  the  law  was  passed." 

The  port  of  Hampton  Roads,  already  be- 
leaguered by  an  aUing  world  shipping 
slump,  could  be  crippled  if  a  shutdown 
occurs.  "Assuming  that  the  predominance 
of  cargo  here  is  handled  by  independent 
truckers,  it  is  going  to  be  the  proverbial  dis- 
aster "  J.  Robert  Bray,  executive  director  of 
the  VirginU  Port  Authority,  said  with  a 

Ray  Bowers,  Portsmouth  Marine  Termi- 
nals manager,  said.  "Of  all  of  our  export 
and  import  traffic,  98  percent  is  truck  in- 
stead of  rail."  ,  ,  ^  , 
Matt  Marks,  Norfolk  International  Termi- 
nal assistant  general  manager,  said:  ""We  get 
about  90  percent  of  our  export  tonnage,  and 
80  percent  of  our  import  tonnage,  by  truck. 
The  big  question  is,  how  big  a  threat  is  it?  If 
the  so-called  large  companies  continue  to 
operate.  I'm  not  sure  of  the  impact." 

Trucks  not  only  haul  long-distance  freight 
to  and  from  the  port,  but  they  also  take  it 
from  terminal  to  terminal  for  ship  trans- 
fers and  from  rail  sidings  like  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railways'  Portlock  Yard  in  Chesa- 
peake to  the  piers.  .„  ^    , 

""If  there  is  a  widespread  strike,  we  11  be  in 
trouble,"  said  Nancy  Moore,  operations 
manager  of  Trailer  Train  Inc..  a  local 
freight  consolidator  that  relies  heavUy  on 
independents.  "But  the  economic  situation 
is  so  poor  now  that  I  beUeve  you  wiU  see  a 
lot  of  independents  continue  to  operate.  If 
that's  the  case,  I  don't  think  we'll  have  a 
problem." 

Southgate's  Thornton,  who  recently  re- 
tired from  the  Virginia  Port  Authority,  said 
an  independent  strike  would  force  "those 
who  had  to  move  containers  to  go  over  to 
common  carriers  or  piggyback "  raU  service. 
"But  I  don't  see  any  disruption— it'll  Just 
cost  a  UtUe  more.  Most  people  today  have 
excess  equipment  to  handle  it." 

Tidewater's  produce  needs  also  could 
suffer  if  the  truckers'  switch  off  their  igni- 
tions. 

Farm  Fresh's  D  &  M  Products  warehouses 
receive  about  four  produce  shipments  daily 
from  various  sUtes,  said  a  spokesman.  Gene 
Wymer,  "and  about  75  percent  are  inde- 

'^Roffio  St  Mastracco  Inc.,  the  Giant  Open 
Air  company,  has  'a  lot  of  Independents 
driving"  said  Produce  Manager  Charlie 
Reynolds.  "In  times  past,  they  kept  trucking 
but  if  this  does  happen,  it  could  have  a 
ioig  impact.  Some  of  the  shippers  I've  talked 


with  are  not  that  worried  yet.  so  let's  hope 
it  doesn't  happen." 

Several  Independent  owner-operators  and 
motor  carrier  spokesmen  agreed  that  a  shu^ 
down  could  inhibit  trucking  In  some  areas  of 
the  country.  Southeastern  Virginia,  they 
said,  appears  safe  from  potential  trucking 
violence. 

An  ATA  survey  of  63  major  motor  carriers 
in  late  1982  found  that  average  operating 
costs,  excluding  taxes,  among  the  companies 
was  98.7  cenu  on  the  dollar,  leaving  1.3 
cents  for  taxes  and  profit. 

"If  the  whole  package  had  been  intact  In 
1982.  it  would  have  cost  us  $4,873,000. "  said 
Patrick  Simmons,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Richmond-based  Ovemlte  Transpor- 
tation Co. 

Ms  Batts  of  the  ATA  said:  "In  ll»2.  the 
trucking  industry  netted  $210  million  in 
profits.  TWs  bUl  will  cost  the  Industry  $1.7 
bllUon."  „      ^  ^ 

Ms.  Gilliland  of  Atlantic  Coast  Express 
said:  "Most  independents  in  this  city  are 
driving  at  a  break-even  basis.  It  cost  the  av- 
erage truck  57  cents  a  mile  to  operate,  and 
he's  getting  62  cents. 

"So  this  man  Is  out  there  working  long, 
hard  hours,  and  he's  getting  a  nickel  a  mile 
for  his  time." 

Newkirk  said,  "If  this  legislation  is  ap- 
plied, the  owner-operators  will  be  the  first 
to  go,  then  the  trucking  companies  with  fi- 
nancial problems,  and  larger  trucking  com- 
panies are  not  going  to  buy  new  equip- 
ment." 


Act  Imcreasbs  Truck  Pras  Btrr  Aiiows 

Bigger  Vehicles 
The  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1982. 
signed  Into  law  Jan.  6.  calls  for  multiple 
truck-tax  Increases  whUe  requiring  sUtes  re- 
ceiving federal  highway  funds  to  aUow 
larger  vehicles  to  operate  on  IntersUte  and 
federally  aided  highways. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
says  funds  generated  will  create  320,000  jobs 
and  will  be  used  to  repair  the  nation's  high- 
ways and  to  complete  its  intersUte  system. 
Virginia  is  scheduled  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional $44  million  from  the  new  tax  rev^ 
nues  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  $52.8 
million  during  1983-84,  $80.2  million  during 
1984-85  and  $64.6  million  during  1985-86. 

The  American  Trucking  AssocUtions  esti- 
mates the  average  taxes  paid  on  each  heavy 
truck  WiU  rise  from  $1,700  to  $4,000  a  year. 
The  act  calls  for. 

Increasing  the  federal  tax  on  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  by  5  cente  a  gallon,  lifting  the  tax 
from  4  cents  to  9  cents  effective  April  1.  A 
long-haul  tractor-traUer  traveling  100.000 
miles  a  year  and  averaging  5  miles  a  gallon 
will  consume  20.000  gaUons  of  diesel  fuel 
costing  an  additional  $1,000  a  year,  or  $83.33 
more  a  month.  A  motorist  driving  15.000 
mUes  a  year  averaging  20  miles  a  gallon  will 
consume  750  gallons,  costing  an  additional 
$37  50  a  year  or  $3.12  more  a  month. 

Raising  federal  highway  use  taxes-paid 
to  drive  on  federal  roadways-from  $240  a 
year  to  $1,600  a  year  for  "heavy "  trucks 
weighing  80.000  pounds  or  more  loaded. 

The  tax  will  go  into  effect  July  1,  1984.  for 
owners  of  five  or  more  trucks  and  July  1. 
1985.  for  others.  The  rate  increases  to  $1,700 
in  1986.  $1,800  in  1987  and  $1,900  in  1988. 

Trucks  with  a  gross  vehicle  welght-the 
maximum  rated  weight  of  the  truck  and 
cargo-of  between  33.000  and  55,000  pounds 
must  pay  $50  plus  $25  for  each  1.000  Pounds 
In  excess  of  33.000  pounds.  Trucks  with  a 
gross  vehicle  weight  of  55.000  pounds  must 


pay  $600  plus  $40  for  each  1.000  pounds 
over  55,000. 

Increasing  the  federal  sales-tax  rate  on 
new  trucks  from  10  percent  of  the  vehicle's 
wholesale  cost  to  12  percent  of  the  truck's 
rctaU  rate  effective  April  1.  Industry  spokes- 
men said  the  tax  increase  could  total  20  per- 
cent or  more. 

A  rig  costing  $50,000  wholesale  now  bears 
a  $5,000  federal  sales  tax.  The  same  rig  seU- 
ing  for  $52,000  retaU  will  be  taxed  $6,240;  at 
$55,000  retail  price,  the  tax  wlU  be  $6,600. 

The  tax  af fecte  only  heavy  trucks;  the  fed- 
eral sales  tax  on  light  and  medium  trucks 
and  on  trudi  parts  was  dropped. 

Increasing  the  federal  tax  on  tires  40 
pounds  and  heavier— primarily  those  for 
heavy  trucks  and  equipment— while  elimi- 
nating all  federal  taxes  on  Ughter  tires  used 
on  autos  and  light  trucks,  effective  Jan.  I. 

1984. 

The  law  eliminates  the  5-cent-a-pound 
federal  tax  on  tread  rubber  used  in  re-tread- 
ing tires. 

Industry  sources  say  the  move  could  lead 
to  the  Increased  use  of  re-treads. 

Increasing  the  weight  limit  of  heavy 
trucks  to  80.000  pounds.  The  Virginia  limit 
until  last  July  1  was  76.000  pounds  with  a 
free.  5  percent  tolerance.  After  July  1.  the 
state  will  allow  80,000  pounds  if  truck  rigs 
meet  certain  increased  length  requirements; 
if  not,  the  limit  remains  76,000  pounds,  the 
5  percent  tolerance  Is  eliminated,  and  a  $200 
variance  fee  is  imposed. 

Allowing  the  use  of  twin-trailer  rigs  now 
banned  in  Virginia  and  increasing  minimum 
trailer  lengths  to  48  feet  for  single  trailers 
and  to  28  feet  for  doubles,  effective  April  5. 
An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  or  legal 
action  by  the  D.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
Utlon  would  be  required  to  open  sUte  high- 
ways to  the  rigs. 

Increasing  maximum  truck  trailer  widths 
from  96  to  102  Inches.  U  a  sUte  refuses,  lU 
federal  IntersUte  highway  funds  will  be 
withheld  Oct.  1.  While  industry  spokesmen 
say  this  will  help  in  the  shipment  of  4-by-4- 
foot  pallets,  sheet  rock  and  other  goods 
they  point  out  that  few  financiaUy  strapped 
independents  will  be  able  to  afford  them. 


CRmcs  Assail  Bill's  "Girrs" 
For  critics  such  as  Floyd  Newkirk.  a  truck- 
er from  Virginia  Beach,  the  Surface  High- 
way TransporUtion  Act  more  properly  is 
called   "the   great   Christmas   tree   bill   of 

1982  " 

"Everybody  got  a  present."  Newkirk  said 
of  the  5-cent-a-gallon  gas-tax  bill. 

The  "presents  "  were  about  $900  million  in 
riders  and  amendments,  special  projects  and 
expenditures  that  favor  individual  congress- 
men's districts  or  special  interests. 

Called  necessary  by  the  congressmen  but 
called  pork-barrel  politics  by  their  critics, 
many  of  the  riders  had  little  relation  to  the 
sUted  goal  of  upgrading  of  the  nations 
highway  and  mass-transit  systems.  And 
those  that  did.  critics  say.  were  earmarked 
for  legislators'  pel  districts. 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  gas-tax  Dill 

were 

A  tax  deduction  for  expenses  relating  to 
conventions  held  on  U.S.-flag  cruise  ships. 

A  study  of  the  proposed  high-speed  ferry 
service  between  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas. 
Virgin  Islands. 

An  addition  of  eight  weeks  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

$3  million  for  fisheries. 

A  study  of  the  tax  sUtus  of  religious 
orders. 
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These  same  brave  men  testified  last 
December  in  Paris  at  the  Permanent 
Tribunal  of  the  Peoples,  which  was 
formerly  the  Bertrand  Russell  Tribu- 
nal. Their  testimony  and  that  of 
others  who  personally  have  witnessed 
the  horrors  being  perpetrated  against 
the  Afghan  people  by  the  Russians  led 
to  a  condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  Tribunal. 

The  verdict  stated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  violating  the  ftmdamental 
himian  rights  of  the  Afghan  people, 
going  against  established  rules  of  war 
and  defiling  basic  and  elementary 
human  values. 

Several  of  them  testified  here  and  at 
the  Tribunal  about  witnessing  one  of 
the  most  heinous  acts  imaginable.  On 
September  13,  1982,  in  a  village  near 
Kabul,  a  group  of  over  100  villagers 
and  several  children  were  callously 
and  inhumanely  burned  to  death  by 
Soviet  soldiers.  The  villagers  had  been 
hiding  from  the  occupation  troops  by 
seeking  refuge  in  an  underground 
drainage  ditch.  After  the  incineration, 
the  soldiers  supposedly  shouted  with 
joy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  I  have 
stood  before  this  body  to  bring  to  ev- 
eryone's attention  the  repeated  re- 
ports of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  Afghanistan.  The  findings  of  the 
Tribunal  and  the  testimony  that  was 
heard  yesterday  give  added  credence 
to  these  reports  and  to  the  brutality 
and  barbarism  that  is  taking  place 
every  day  in  that  country. 

Because  of  what  we  read  and  see  and 
hear  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
atrocities  that  continue  unabated  in 
Afghanistan.  Otir  conscience  cannot 
remain  clear  if  we  do. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  read 
the  following  two  articles  that  I  ask  be 
inserted  in  the  Record.  They  provide 
an  added  insight  to  what  the  Afghan 
people  are  facing  and  the  reasons  they 
are  so  vsJiantly  resisting  the  Soviet 
takeover. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  34, 
1983] 

LUTIXG  THE  CUHTAni  OM  Afqhahibtam's 
HOUtOR 

(By  Rosanne  Klaas) 

Since  the  Soviet  army  invaded  Afghani- 
stan three  years  ago.  Moscow  and  the  gov- 
ernment it  installed  in  Kabul  have  clamped 
a  news  blackout  on  events  in  that  country. 
Independent  journalists  were  thrown  out  a 
month  or  two  after  the  invasion:  aside  from 
a  handpicked  few,  only  those  reporters  wiU- 
ing  to  risk  their  necks  to  go  in  with  the  re- 
sistance forces  have  lieen  able  to  cover  the 
story  at  all.  and  they  get  only  a  fleeting, 
limited  view. 

The  International  Red  Cross  was  also 
thrown  out  soon  after  the  Invasion,  and  has 
not  been  allowed  to  function  there  since— 
nor  is  any  other  human  rights  organization 
allowed  in.  The  diplomatic  community  is  ef- 
fectively limited  to  official  circulars  in 
Kabul:  an  Afghan  in  contact  with  non-com- 
munist foreigners  risks  prison  or  worse.  The 
stories  coming  out  through  competing  re- 


Biatance  factions  and  refugees  in  Pakistan 
can  seldom  be  checked,  and  reporters  are 
understandably  dubious  about  them. 

Thus  the  world  is  effecttvely  ignorant 
about  what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan— 
which  is.  of  course,  the  way  the  SovieU 
want  it.  And  for  good  reason— for  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Soviets  are  craducting  a 
massive  terror  campaign  against  the  civilian 
population. 

The  aim  is  to  terrorize  and  crvish  the 
Afghan  people  into  submiaaion.  eliminate 
the  nation-wide  base  of  support  for  the  re- 
sistance and  consolidate  the  Soviet  grip  on 
this  highly  strategic  territory,  the  key  to 
many  of  Moacow's  future  ambitions  In 
South  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

NAZI-LIKK  ATmOCmXS 

The  Soviet  campaign  bears  comparison 
with  the  atrocities  of  the  Nazis.  Idl  Amln. 
Cambodia,  and— perhaps  not  accidentally— 
with  those  of  a«ighls  Khan,  whose  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Afghan  people  in  the  13th  centu- 
ry is  well-known  to  every  Russian  school 
chUd. 

Though  reports  of  Soviet  atrocities  in  Af- 
ghanistan have  leaked  out.  starting  with  the 
Kerala  massacre  in  1979,  it  has  seldom  been 
possible  to  verify  them,  thanks  to  the  new 
Iron  Curtain  around  Afghanistan.  But  last 
month  in  Paris  a  stream  of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding some  who  arrived  at  the  last 
moment  from  deep  inside  Afghanistan, 
lifted  that  curtain  for  a  moment  to  reveal  a 
scene  of  sheer  horror  a  people  facing  execu- 
tion for  the  crime  of  defending  their  free- 
dom. 

The  circumstances  were  particularly  em- 
barrassing to  the  Soviets  and  their  m>olo- 
gists:  The  revelations  and  condemnations  in 
Paris  came  from  the  left.  Three  days  of 
hearings  culminating  in  a  press  conference 
on  Dec.  30  were  conducted  by  the  Perma- 
nent Tribunal  of  the  Peoples,  the  successor 
organization  to  the  old  Bertrand  Russell 
war  crimes  tribunal  which  put  America  in 
the  dock  for  Vietnam,  and  which  has  gener- 
ally been  more  notable  for  its  attention  to 
the  warts  of  the  West  than  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Third  World.  The  panel  of 
Judges— French,  Swiss,  Belgian.  Yugoslav, 
Mexican.  Indian— ranged  from  socialist  hu- 
manitarians to  lifelong  fellow-travelers. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  tribu- 
nal had  met  to  consider  Afghanistan:  In 
Stockholm  in  1980.  its  Judges  condemned 
Moscow  for  violations  of  the  U.N.  charter 
and  the  right  of  self-determination,  as  well 
as  for  aggression.  But,  although  the  Stock- 
holm hearings  included  extensive  testimony 
on  torture,  mass  executions,  rape  and  clvU- 
ian  massacres,  the  panel  there  passed  no 
Judgment  on  violations  of  human  rights. 

That  omission  was  rectified  in  Paris, 
where  the  second  hearing  on  Afghanistan 
was  devoted  entirely  to  atrocities  and 
human  rights  violations. 

For  three  days,  doz«is  of  witnesses— jour- 
nalists, doctors,  experts  on  weapomy,  repre- 
sentatives of  humanitarian  groups  who  had 
visited  Afghanistan  secretly,  Afghan  victims 
and  eyewitnesses— piled  up  horrors  in  their 
testimony  and  evidence  on  the  table— weap- 
ons, photographs,  films,  documents,  frag- 
ments of  chemical-seared  rock.  There  were 
the  outlawed  weapons  used  in  violations  of 
treaties  the  Soviets  were  signatories  to: 
dumdum  bullets,  disguised  booby-trap 
mines,  chemical  weapons,  contaminated 
grain. 

The  Dutch  freelance  journalist  Bemd  de 
Bruin  showed  films  he  had  taken  of  a  chem- 
ical attack  on  an  Afghan  farm  village,  and 


of  the  ebony-black,  bloated  corpse  of  a  man 
he  had  seen  aUve  in  that  village  less  than  24 
houra  earlier,  later.  In  a  cafe,  de  Bruin 
rolled  up  his  sleeve  to  display  the  red  patch- 
es that  have  marked  his  skin  since  he  was 
caught  on  the  edge  of  a  gas  attack  18 
months  earlier. 

Ricardo  Praile.  a  French  expert  on  arms 
control.  carefuUy  ouUines  his  assessment  of 
chemical  weapons  used  on  sites  he  had  just 
visited  during  a  secret  trip  into  Afghanistan, 
showing  slides  and  samples  of  scorched  rock 
from  a  village  in  the  Logar  Valley  near 
Kabul  where,  on  Sept.  13.  1982,  more  than 
100  villagers— a  dozen  of  them  children 
under  10— were  sealed  up  and  deUberately 
burned  to  death  in  an  underground  irriga- 
tion tunnel  in  which  they  had  taken  shelter 
when  Soviet  forces  roUed  into  the  village. 

French  doctors  detaUed  the  pinpoint 
bombing  of  their  hospitals  in  Afghanistan, 
some  of  them  maiiced  with  red  crosses  on 
the  roofs.  One  Afghan  witness  after  another 
described  the  saturation  bombings  of  civU- 
ian  targeU,  the  systematic  deatrucUon  of 
crops  and  granaries,  the  massacre  of  entire 
villages— all  Intended  to  terrorize  the  popu- 
lation into  withdrawing  support  from  the 
resUtance  or  abandoning  their  homes  and 
fleeing  to  Pakistan.  The  booby-trap  mines 
diagulsed  as  toys  and  household  objects 
(outlawed  by  a  1981  treaty  the  Soviets 
signed  even  as  they  were  using  them)  were 
explained:  They  are  to  smaU  to  km,  ln»^ 
they  malm,  thus  burdening  the  able-bodied 
with  the  wounded. 

As  the  evidence  pUed  up.  a  Norwegian  ob- 
server remarked  quietly.  'Perhww  the  Ume 
has    come    to    reconvene    the    Nuremberg 

A  few  of  the  Judges  looked  uncomfortable 
and.  in  their  questions,  sought  extenuattag 
circumstances;  they  found  none.  One 
snoozed.  One  looked  irriUble  and  bored. 
The  others  dug  for  details. 

Then  Ute  on  the  third  day.  witnesses  from 
Afghanistan  arrived,  rushing  from  the  air- 
port to  the  Sorbonne  halls,  and  straight  to 
the  podium.  The  American  scholar  Mike 
Barry  had  gone  into  Afghanistan  to  verify 
atrocity  stories,  had  located  them,  and 
brought  them  to  Paris:  they  had  been  de- 
layed in  Pakistan,  and  a  special  Saturday 
night  session  had  been  called  to  hear  their 

testimony.  .rfii«-o 

Three  of  them  were  men  from  the  village 
In  Logar.  They  were  the  village's  mayor,  a 
muUah  and  a  village  elder.  They  described, 
to  the  audience  of  several  hundred,  how  the 
Soviet  troops  methodlcaUy  prepared  the  ex- 
plosive chemical  Inferno  in  an  Irrigation 
tunnel  in  their  village  last  fall,  and  then  ap- 
pUuded  lU  success  before  climbing  into 
Uieir  vehicles  and  departing.  They  read  the 
list  of  the  dead,  many  of  them  their  rela- 
tives, and  told  of  bringing  the  bodies  out 
and  trying  to  identify  them 


An  audience  that  had  thought  itseU  numb 
with  ghastly  testimony  sat  riveted  till 
nearly  1  a.m  Then  the  Judges  retired,  to 
spend  a  day  considering  the  evidence. 

The  detaUed  33-page  verdict  was  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  covered  by 
both  print  and  broadcast  media  in  Europe. 
The  Tribunal  of  the  Peoplea,  in  its  Second 
Session  on  Afghanlatan.  condemr»ed  the 
Soviet  Union  for  violations  of  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  war,  of  the  fundamental 
righto  of  the  Afghan  people  and  of  basic  el- 
ementary human  values. 

The  six  Afghans  who  testified  at  the  end 
of  the  tribunal  plan  to  fly  into  New  York 
this  week  for  a  brief  stay  in  the  U5.  They 
are  coming  from  London,  where  they  met 
last  Thursday  with  Britain's  prime  minister, 
jilargaret  Thatcher. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Dec. 
32. 1983] 


TORTtmS.  MAimWO,  RAPE 

Another  was  a  medical  student,  a  «ny 
young  woman  of  22,  who  had  to  sit  during 
her  testimony:  she  told  of  her  arrest  and 
torture  In  Afghanistan,  of  the  malmings  and 
electric  shocks  and  sexual  attacks  In  the 
cells  of  the  prime  ministry,  the  secret  poli<« 
and  Pul-i-Charkhl  prison,  and  she  shook 
sometimes,  or  stopped  and  seemed  to  lose 
her  train  of  thought. 

Then  there  was  the  witness  from  a  north- 
em  province,  teUing  of  two  boys,  ages  eight 
and  10.  who  refused  to  reveal  to  Soviet 
troops  the  hiding  place  of  their  resistance- 
commander  father,  and  were  doused  with 
gasoline  and  set  on  fire. 


Sovm  Two-Edob>  Sword  i»  Afohahistaii 
IThTte  yean  ago  thi»  week  Soviet  tenia 
rolled   into   A/ghanittan.    Since    then,    the 
writer  hat  visited  the  country  four  Hmes. 
travaina    widely    with    Muslim    guerriOa* 
fighting  Soviet  and  government  forces.) 
(By  Edward  Glrardet) 
Paris.— An  end  to  the  Afghan  conflict 
could  hardly  come  too  soon.  .,,,^„„ 

Apart  from  dangerously  destabilizing 
Southwest  Asia,  the  communist  takeover  in 
1978  and  the  Soviet  Invasion  almost  two 
years  later  have  created  the  world's  largest 
current  refugee  crisis,  devasUted  countless 
villages  and  towns,  and  led  to  the  deaths  of 
up  to  half  a  million  people. 

In  addition,  the  conflict  has  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Russian  bear. 

Already  weU  before  the  passing  of  Uonid 
Brezhnev   in  November.  Soviet  diplomats 
had  made  it  known  in  conversations  with 
Westerners  that  the  Kremlin's  Afghanist^ 
venture  had  become  too  sticky  for  comfort 
and  that  it  was  angling  for  a  way  out.  Since 
the  rise  to  power  of  Yuri  Andropov.  Soviet 
peace  feelers  have  begun  to  penetrate  vlrtu- 
aUy  every  debate  regarding  a  poliUcal  settle- 
ment. ,     ,  J  J  i„ 
Although  Moscow  Is  not  even  Included  in 
the  next  round  of  United  Nations  talks  on 
Afghanistan,  Undersecretary-General  pi(«o 
Cordovez  is  cautiously  optimistic  that  Soviet 
flexibility  could  open  fresh  avenues.  He  is 
also  weU  aware  that  the  communist  regime 
In  Kabul  cannot  act  without  the  assent  of 
theSovleto.                                ,       ,     _  ___ 
At  the  recent  summit  meeting  In  Copen- 
hagen, European  Community  leaders  react- 
ed to  a  possible  change  In  the  Kremlin 
policy  by  calling  on  the  new  leadership  to 
reassess  ito  Afghanistan  policy  if  it  wanted 
to  improve  intemaUonal  and  East-West  re- 
Utlons.  And  commenting  on  Afghanistan  s 
future.  President  Zia  ul-Haq  of  Pakistan 
said  he  beUeved  the  Soviete  were  prepared 
to   pursue   negotiations   but   would   never 
accept  the  existence  of  a  government  hostUe 

Nevertheless,  considerable  skepticism 
exists  among  informed  Western  and  third 
world  observers  concerning  the  Kremlins 
sincerity  about  wanting  to  pack  its  bags  and 
leave  Similar  reservations  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  Soviet.  Polish,  and  other  Eastern 
European  dissldente.  The  Soviets,  it  te  felt, 
have  too  much  to  loee-mllltarily.  poUtical- 
ly,  and  economically. 

OfficiaUy.  the  Kremlin  still  insists  that 
Afghanistan  te  an  "intemal  affair '  and  that 
Soviet  troops  are  not  militarily  involved 
except  In  a  supportive  role  to  the  Afghan 


Army.  But  were  It  not  for  the  Sovleto.  the 
25.000-Btrong.  demoralized,  and  defection- 
ridden  Afghan  Army  would  have  collapsed 
long  ago.  and  with  it.  the  Kabul  govern- 
ment. .  .^^  . 
Ever  since  their  UquidaUon  of  recalcitrant 
communist  Afghan  leader  HafizuUah  Amln 
during  the  December  1979  invasion  and  hte 
replacement  by  surrogate  leader  Babrak 
KarmaL  the  Soviets  have  to  all  IntenU  and 
purposes  assumed  total  command  of  the 
Afghan  government  and  the  war  against  the 

resistance.  „  ._  .   , 

Every  government  minister  In  Kabul,  for 
example.  Is  provided  with  at  least  two  Soviet 
advisers  who  maintain  close  liaison  with 
their  embassy  and  have  the  final  say  over 
all  matters.  Because  of  the  high  rate  of  de- 
fections among  competent  civil  servanto, 
teacbeiB.  and  qualified  technical  personnel, 
the  Sovleto  have  brought  in  their  own 
people,  many  of  them  Soviet  Central  Asians, 
to  run  the  administration  and  schools.  Even 
the  People's  DemocraUc  Party  of  Afghani- 
stan, the  Afghan  communist  party,  has  long 
since  lost  Ite  powers  of  decision  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  coimtry. 

Although  Moscow  tries  whenever  possible 
to  launch  combined  operations  with  Afghan 
troops  against  the  mujahideen  ("freedom 
flghten").  Soviet  conscripte  have  assimied 
full  combat  roles.  ThU  Is  reflected  by  the 
rise  in  Soviet  casualties,  believed  to  be  much 
higher  this  year  than  in  1981.  According  to 
Afghan  Air  Force  defectors,  fighter  planes 
are  no  longer  pUoted  by  Afghans  but  by  So- 
vleto. Many  of  their  sorties  are  said  to  be 
flown  from  bases  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  military  actions  are  planned  by  Soviet 
commanders  with  Afghan  officers  standing 
by  on  an  advisory  basis,  if  at  aU.  Because  of 
the  Intense  collaboration  of  many  Afghan 
Army  officers  and  government  officials  with 
the  resistance,  the  Soviete  have  begun  to 
inform  their  Afghan  counterparts  of 
planned  attacks  as  late  as  possible  to  avoid 
leaks.  One  reason  behind  the  Increasing 
number  of  operations  carried  out  by  Soviet 
troops  or  planes  based  across  the  border  is 
said  to  be  an  attempt  to  retain  secrecy. 

Since  ito  intervenUon.  the  Soviet  Union 
has  invested  heavUy  in  Afghanistan.  It  has 
nearly  completed  new  airfields  In  southern 
Afghanistan  and  Improved  or  enlarged 
others  such  as  Shindand  near  the  Iran»w» 
frontier,  putting  Soviet  jetXlghters  and  heli- 
copters within  easy  range  of  the  Arab  Ouu 
oilfields.  ,      _, 

Furthermore,  the  Soviete  are  already  ex- 
ploiting the  huge  natural  gas  reserves  Ui  the 
northern  part  of  Afghanistan-at  prices 
that  are  about  half  the  normal  commercial 
rates.  The  country's  vast  mineral  resources 
are  suspected  to  include  oU  deposite.  and  ex- 
ploration is  already  in  an  advanced  stage. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  Soviete 
would  simply  withdraw.  They  would  have  to 
tolerate  the  political  presense  of  a  "victon- 
ous"  force  of  Islamic  freedom  fighters, 
whose  Influence  has  already  beg^  to 
spread  across  the  frontier  into  the  Soviet 
Muslim  republics.  . 

If  anything,  the  Soviet  presence  m  Af- 
ghanistan has  become  more  subtle.  M<k- 
cow's  idea  of  an  Afghanistan  "friendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union."  it  is  felt,  bears  much 
more  resemblance  to  a  Mongolian -style  sat- 
ellite than  the  Flnlandization  some  Western 
observers  have  suggested  the  Soviete  might 
be  prepared  to  accept.  ,,»»„., 

In  recent  months.  Western  joumaliste  and 
travelers  have  returned  from  Afghan^twi 
with  reporte  of  changing  strategy.  The  Sovi- 
ete have  recognized  that  to  annihilate  the 
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resistance  rould  require  a  commitment  in- 
volving hu  tdreds  of  thousands  of  troops,  a 
move  the  gremlin  has  been  unwilling  to 
take. 

In  some  breas  where  the  guerrillas  have 
remained  ;mbarrassingly  prominent,  the 
Soviets  hat  e  continued  to  use  massive  mili- 
tary force  with  the  aim  of  crushing  every 
vestige  of  resistance.  Allowing  uncompro- 
mising mujahideen  leaders  such  as  the 
Panjshir  Villey's  Ahmad  Shah  Massoud  to 
survive  woi  Id  endanger  plans  for  continued 
Soviet  dom  ination  albeit  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  ■•  wlitical"  settlement. 

But  in  ot  lier  parts.  KGB-style  subversion 
in  the  guis :  of  informers  and  agents  provo- 
cateurs has  been  introduced  to  replace  con- 
ventional nilitary  tactics  in  an  attempt  to 
cause  splits  among  the  guerrillas. 

"It's  a  m  Uter  of  working  on  personal  ri- 
valries in  { irder  to  get  the  mujahideen  to 
fight  amon  i  themselves,"  said  Alain  Guillo. 
a  French  r  jporter  who  has  traveled  to  Af- 
ghanistan !  everal  times  and  has  been  in  the 
northern  pi  evinces  near  the  Soviet  border. 

Military  i  issaults  are  still  carried  out,  but 
on  a  sporalic  and  smaller  scale.  They  are 
aimed  prim  mly  at  demoralizing  the  popula- 
tion. The  S  oviets  have  resorted  to  calculat- 
ed economi  c  pressure  tactics  ranging  from 
artificial  pi  ice  increases  of  foodstuffs  such 
as  wheat  ai  d  ghee  (butter)  to  bombardment 
of  harvests, 

There  arc  strong  indications  the  KGB  was 
placing  its  agents  in  the  resistance  even 
before  the  nvasion  and  has  continued  to  do 
so.  If  certa  n  reports  are  to  be  believed,  the 
KGB  has  I:  een  at  odds  with  Red  Army  tac- 
tics on  how  to  deal  with  the  resistance  from 
the  very  b<  giiming.  But  the  Red  Army  has 
proven  itse  f  incapable  of  making  real  head- 
way againsi  the  guerrillas.  Now  with  Andro- 
pov, the  f(  rmer  head  of  the  KGB  at  the 
helm,  thint  s  have  begun  to  change. 

Some  ob  servers  say  the  Soviets  could 
make  a  gei  ture,  perhaps  under  a  proposed 
UN  plan,  t}  make  a  staged  withdrawal  of 
some  of  it  i  troops.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
30,000  tro<ps  on  Afghan  territory  could 
esaily  be  d  spensed  with.  Any  suddenly  re- 
quired mil  tary  reinforcements  could  be 
flown  in  wi  Lhout  difficulty  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Th :  Kremlin  could  declare  itself 
ready  for  r  egotiations  with  the  Pershawar- 
based  guen  Ilia  organizations,  but  would  still 
retain  sub  tantial  security  forces  in  and 
around  the  towns  and  particularly  the  air 
bases. 

The  Sovii  )t  concept  of  a  political  solution 
may  not  ne  cessarily  coincide  with  what  the 
Afghan  res  stance  has  in  mind.  Hatred  for 
the  Russia  is  and  their  communist  stooges 
has  becom*  too  bitter  to  be  dismissed  with 
the  signing  of  a  peace  document.  It  is  there- 
fore doubt!  ul  that  any  broad-based  govern- 
ment including  communists  would  be  ac- 
ceptable tc  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Afghan  s. 

Nevertheless,  many  Afghans  are  tired  of 
the  war  ard  would  welcome  some  form  of 
respite.  Tie  Afghans  also  seem  realistic 
enough  to  i  inderstand  that  they  will  have  to 
live  in  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  bear  no 
matter  whs  t. 

Within  this  framework,  a  government 
"not  hostile  to  Moscow"  could  be  formed 
eventually,  but  there  is  little  indication  that 
the  Af ghar  s  would  tolerate  the  presence  of 
Soviet  arm  td  forces  on  Afghan  soU,  even  if 
that  preser  ce  were  limited  to  one  or  two  air 
bases.  In  iddition,  many  Afghans  would 
insist  on  aii  immediate  end  to  Soviet  politi- 
cal meddling  and  economic  exploitation  of 
their  count  ry's  resources. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  Soviets  will  surrender 
complete  control  of  such  a  strategic  forward 
base  as  Afghanistan. 

As  a  negotiating  basis,  the  four-point  UN 
plan  offers  some  hope.  Basically,  it  would 
include  a  timetable  for  the  departure  of 
Soviet  troops  and  guarantees  by  each  side 
that  neither  would  promote  armed  interven- 
tion against  the  other.  The  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  and  China  should  ensure 
the  guarantees.  The  right  conditions  would 
be  promoted  to  allow  the  safe  return  of  the 
2.8  million  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  the  esti- 
mated 500,000  to  1  million  in  Iran. 

But  all  this  still  leaves  a  great  deal  of 
leeway  for  individual  interpretation.  What, 
for  example,  are  the  right  conditions  which 
would  encourage  the  return  of  Afghani- 
stan's swelling  refugee  population? 

Another  major  problem  is  that  an  anti- 
Soviet  alliance  has  yet  to  emerge.  The  Af- 
ghans lack  a  political  leader  acceptable  to 
both  the  Peshawar-based  organizations  and 
the  so-called  "fronts  of  the  interior,"  al- 
though someone  as  widely  respected  as 
Abdul  Rahman  Pazhwak,  former  president 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly,  would  certain- 
ly have  an  influential  role  to  play  to  get 
things  moving. 

In  principle,  five  out  of  six  of  the  main  Pe- 
shawar Afghan  organizations  have  declared 
themselves  prepared  to  talk  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. Only  the  Hezb-i-Islami  faction  run  be 
fundamentalist  leader  Hekmatyar  Oulbud- 
din  has  loudly  announced  that  it  men  will 
continue  the  "jihad"  (holy  war)  against  the 
Soviets.  Ironically,  it  is  his  group  that  is 
considered  to  be  in  indirect  coUaboration 
with  the  Kremlin. 

President  Zia  ul-Haq  of  Pakistan  could 
probably  pressure  all  the  Peshawar  groups 
to  sit  down  and  work  out  a  settlement  by 
threatening  to  throw  them  out  or  stop  their 
financial  support  from  the  Gulf.  But  the 
Peshawar  exiles,  particularly  the  moderate 
organizations,  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence among  the  interior  fronts. 

Some  Western  sources  have  reported 
unity  among  resistance  fronts  In  parts  of  Af- 
ghanistan where  it  did  not  exist  a  year  ago. 
Some  regional  leaders  reaching  positions  of 
influence  that  have  begun  to  challenge  the 
exiled  Peshawar  leaders.  A  few  have  main- 
tained they  will  negotiate  only  once  every 
last  Soviet  soldier  has  left  Afghanistan.  To 
prevent  an  outbreak  of  civil  war  resulting 
from  an  unacceptable  compromised  settle- 
ment, a  broad  consensus  will  be  needed. 

A  nonallgned  Afghanistan,  open  to  both 
East  and  West,  appears  to  be  a  common 
desire  among  the  reslstence.  At  present,  the 
moderates  and  the  fundamentalists  are  di- 
vided over  whether  a  new  Afghanistan 
should  be  an  Islamic  republic,  a  lay  republic 
or  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  funda- 
mentalists themselves  are  at  odds  as  to 
whether  they  want  a  progressive  Islamic  re- 
public or  one  as  radical  as  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini's Iran.  Even  without  the  Soviets,  Af- 
ghanistan's future  will  be  a  difficult  one. 

But  some  observers  say  the  KGB  will 
never  allow  Afghan  Independence  to  devel- 
op that  far.  The  Soviets  will  see  to  it  that 
the  resistance  remains  divided  untU  they 
can  find  a  leader  strong  enough  to  rule  at 
Moscow's  bidding,  or  Insipid  enough  to  keep 
the  country  weak  and  divided. 

Sovirrs  Grab  Atghah  Rcsotnicxs,  Sayikc 

THKIBOWIf 

(By  Edward  Girardet) 
Paris.— Since  the  April  1978  communist 
coup  d'6tat,  the  Soviet  Union's  exploitation 


of  Afghanistan's  natural  resources  has 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  economic  pil- 
lage. 

It  Is  highly  probable  that  Afghanistan's 
rich  natural  resource  potential  was  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  Soviet  decision  to  invade 
and  now  contributes  heavily  toward  subsi- 
dizing its  estimated  $3-$4  million  a  day  mili- 
tary occupation  coats. 

"Its  Inclusion  within  the  Soviet  orMt  is 
good  business  for  the  USSR,  which  will  now 
seek  to  exploit  [this  wealth]  and  economize 
on  its  own  resources,"  said  J.  P.  Carbonnel, 
who  headed  the  last  French  scientific  mis- 
sion to  Afghanistan  before  it  was  forced  to 
abandon  mineral  exploration  in  the  summer 
of  1979. 

Although  the  communist  coup  d'6tat  con- 
firmed the  Kremlin's  dominance,  it  was  the 
invasion  Itself  that  finally  rid  the  Soviets  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  Western  competition  and 
gave  them  a  completely  free  hand  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Afghanistan's  natural  wealth 
along  the  lines  of  a  19th  century  colonial 
power. 

According  to  a  number  of  Western  devel- 
opment sources  with  contacts  inside  Af- 
ghanistan and  well-placed  Afghan  govern- 
ment defectors,  the  Soviets  have  asserted 
their  control  through  Technoexport,  Mos- 
cow's highly  specialized  development  firm, 
also  considered  to  be  an  intelligence  front. 

Wherever  possible,  development  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  planned  expansion  of  the 
Afgtuui  hydroelectric  grid,  are  tied  into  the 
Soviet  Central  Asian  organization.  "In  prac- 
tice, this  will  mean  that  our  energy  sources 
will  be  used  to  supply  the  Soviet  Union," 
said  a  senior  Afghan  engineer  who  recently 
defected. 

Irrigation  projects  on  Soviet  soil  using 
water  that  should  be  equally  exploited  by 
both  countries  have  been  expanded  to  the 
detriment  of  Afghan  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Furthermore,  all  exports,  whether 
natural  gas,  cotton,  or  dried  fruits,  are  not 
actually  paid  for  in  hard  currency  but  are 
simply  deducted  from  Afghanistan's  rapidly 
rising  national  debt  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  "purchase"  prices  are  usually  one-half 
to  one-third  of  world  commercial  rates. 

Since  the  invasion,  the  Soviets  ^pear  to 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  Afghani- 
stan's natural  gas  and  oil  reserves.  At  the 
end  of  1978,  the  Soviet  oil  research  commis- 
sion in  the  northern  city  of  Mazar-i-Sharif 
counted  an  estimated  2,000  technicians. 
Within  days  of  the  Intervention,  the  Soviets 
were  moving  in  additional  specialists  and 
drilling  equipment  near  deposits  located  at 
Dasht-e-LaUi,  Andkhoi,  and  Sri  Pul  in  the 
northern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
country. 

That  the  Soviets  were  already  at  such  an 
advanced  stage  in  exploration  indicated 
they  had  done  their  homework  well.  At  the 
begiiuilng  of  this  year,  analysts  estimated 
that  $1  billion  had  been  poured  into  petro- 
chemical development  projects  alone. 

The  Soviets  have  remained  highly  secre- 
tive about  their  findings,  and  few  reliable 
details  are  avtOlable.  In  1978,  the  World 
Bank  estimated  Afghanistan's  oil  reserves  at 
a  paltry  10  million  tons.  This  was  officially 
upgraded  to  14  million  tons  In  1979  by  the 
Kabul  regime. 

A  year  later,  a  Soviet  Embassy  news  bulle- 
tin in  Singapore  casually  noted  that  Af- 
ghanistan possessed  large  stocks  of  oil.  Sev- 
eral deposits  had  already  been  explored,  it 
said,  but  the  fields  were  not  identified. 

Since  then  several  senior  Afghan  govern- 
ment defectors  and  technicians  have  main- 
tained that  reserves  are  at  least  double  offi- 


cal  estimates.  Although  many  Western  oil 
technicians  remain  skeptical,  some  sources 
have  indicated  that  reserves  may  be  equal  to 
those  of  Bahrain. 

Natural  gas  exploitation  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  Soviet 
economic  misappropriation  of  Afghanistan  s 
resources.  Available  estimates  put  its  re- 
serves at  120  billion  cubic  meters,  enough  to 
last  50  years  at  present  proposed  extraction 
rates  The  U.S.S.R.  first  began  importing 
Afghan  gas  in  1968  (as  sole  importer)  after 
signing  an  18-year  contract  with  extraction 
rates  and  prices  to  be  negotiated  every  year. 
At  the  start,  Moscow  paid  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  world  commercial  rate.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  the  Kabul  regime  claims  it 
will  have  exported  2.67  billion  cubic  meters, 
roughly  double  the  1968  amount. 

But  at  $100.34  per  thousand  cubic  meters, 
Afghan  natural  gas  is  pumped  into  Soviet 
Central  Asia  as  a  cheap  form  of  energy. 
This  permiU  the  Soviete  to  export  Caspian 
Sea  gas,  presumably  to  be  followed  by  Sibe- 
rian gas,  at  a  much  more  profitable  $180  per 
thousand  cubic  meters. 

Ostensibly,  all  petrochemical  development 
is  carried  out  by  the  Afghan  petrol  compa- 
ny But  various  resistance  sources,  includmg 
a  former  senior  official  of  the  Minister  of 
Mines  and  Industries,  maintain  that  the  So- 
viets head  all  operations,  with  Afghan  engi- 
neers working  only  in  a  menial  capacity. 

As  with  other  exports,  the  Soviets  pay  for 
their  gas  by  simply  knocking  It  off  their  de- 
velopment "assistance"  cosU  such  as  sala- 
ries of  Russian  geologists  and  equipment. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  much  gas  Is 
being  pumped  from  Afghan  reserves,  as  the 
recording  meters  are  across  the  border  on 
Soviet  soil.  ^         ,      ._ 

As  for  the  Afghans,  they  have  to  nifJ^e  do 
with  coal  and  charcoal.  By  the  end  of  1980, 
reportedly  not  a  single  cubic  meter  of  gas 
was  being  used  in  Afghanistan  Itself. 

Guerrilla  activities,  however,  have  either 
halted  or  serously  hampered  the  Soviet-run 
development  projects  In  Afghanistan,  which 
number  well  more  than  100.  »»    ^  -j 

The  mujahideen  have  repeatedly  attacked 
the  Soviet  natural  gas  pipelines  leading  up 
to  the  border.  Despite  Soviet  military  sur- 
veillance, engineering  crews  are  being  con- 
stantly rushed  in  to  put  out  fires  or  repair 
damage  at  blow-up  pumping  stations. 

"At  night,  fires  of  burning  gas  can  be  seen 
and  smelled  for  miles  around,"  said  Haji 
Morad,  an  Afghan  merchant  from  Mazar-i- 

Origiiudly,  post-invasion  Afghan-Soviet 
agreements  stipulated  that  5  bllUon  cubte 
meters  of  gas  would  be  piped  to  the  VSSR 
per  year.  In  1980,  however,  production  offi- 
cially represented  only  1.12  billion.  Despite 
government  assertions,  this  year's  balance 
may  be  hardly  any  higher. 


Do  Soviets  Wawt  a  "Peaci:  With  Hokoh" 

Exit? 

(By  Ned  Temko) 

Moscow.-The  Soviet  Union  wants  very 

much  to  negotiate  its  way  out  of  Afghani- 

st&xi 

But  the  Kremlin's  urge  to  wind  down  its 
three-year-old  armed  involvement  there  is 
not  desperate,  or  at  least  not  yet. 

The  Soviets  remain  committed  so  far  to  a 
quite  specific  form  of  negotiated  exit--one 
ensuring  the  presence,  and  International 
recognition,  of  a  "not  unfriendly''  regtae 
south  of  the  border,  as  an  official  puts  it 

**  'Peace  with  honor,"  one  might  caU  it.  But 
the  concept  goes  beyond  that,  involving  a 


bid  to  win  as  part  of  any  negotiated  settle 
ment  some  return  on  the  Kremlin's  politi- 
cal, material,  and  human  investment  In  the 
Afghanistan  war. 

A  senior  official,  reviewing  Soviet  moves 
on  the  Afghan  crisis  since  the  elevation 
Nov  12  of  new  Communist  Party  chief  Yuri 
Andropov,  says  privately  the  strategy  has 
been  to  stress  the  desire  for  a  negotiated 
resolution,  but  not  in  a  way  involving  early 
public  concessions  from  Moscow. 

Thus  Mr.  Andropov  chose  personally  to 
receive  Pakistani  leader  Zia  ul-Haq  foUow- 
ing  the  funeral  of  former  Soviet  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev— "a  clear  and  intended 
signal  of  our  desire  for  a  political  settle- 
ment," the  Soviet  official  says. 

Thus,  too.  other  senior  sources  seem  m 
private  remarks  to  the  Monitor  to  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  stress  this  "desire" 
for  some  time  now.  One  such  official  adds 
the  obvious:  that  "nothing  good"  could 
come  of  continued  crisis  over  Afghanistan, 
and  that  the  conflict  had  become  a  "waste 
of  enormous  resources"  and  a  source  of 
"international  trouble." 

Both  publicly  and  privately,  the  Kremlin 
has  made  clear  its  receptiveness  to  an  em- 
bryonic United  Nations  bid  for  common 
ground  between  the  Soviet-sponsored 
Afghan  regime  and  its  Pakistani  neighbors. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Andropov  is 
reported  by  both  Soviet  and  Pakistani 
sources  to  have  deUvered  no  substantive 
shut  in  Kremlin  poUcy  during  the  talks 
with  General  Zia  last  month.  Nor  have 
other  Soviet  officials  interviewed  recently 
yet  signaled  such  a  change. 

In  what  one  official  portrays  as  a  bid  to 
stress  the  Soviet  disinclination  toward  early 
concessions,  the  Communist  Party  organ 
Pravda  on  Dec.  16  printed  a  lengthy  restate- 
ment of  Kremlin  policy  toward  Afghani- 
stan. J, 
The  article  reaffirmed  the  Soviet  condi- 
tions for  negotiating  a  troop  withdrawal- 
baslcally,  an  Internationally  guaranteed  end 
to  "imperialist"  interference  in  Afghan  ^- 
falrs  Such  Interference  has  been  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  explanation  for  anU-reglme 
unrest  in  Afghanistan. 

If  further  signs  were  needed  of  the  appar- 
ently slim  chances  for  early  Soviet  with- 
drawal, Afghan  leader  Babrak  Kannal 
seemed  to  offer  one  In  a  Moscow  news  con- 
ference Dec.  20.  He  said  Soviet  troops  would 
leave  only  after  "'firm,  serious  guarantees  of 
an  end  to  interference  and  intervention  in 
our  country  by  reaction  and  Imperialism, 
untU  this  interference  Is  completely  halted. 

Still,  the  Soviets  may  be  preparing  for  the 
day  when  concessions  of  some  sort  wUl  be 
needed  as  part  of  a  negotiated  package  that, 
overall,  the  Kremlin  decides  it  can  live  with. 
One  element  in  such  preparations,  more- 
over could  be  the  very  moves  at  creating 
•'infrastructure"  In  Afghanistan  that  some 
Western  analysts  posit  as  proof  that  the  So- 
viets wiU  be  there  virtually  forever. 

The  Uying  of  physical  infrastructure— air- 
fields bridges,  roads— really  does  sound  like 
the  stuff  of  which  lengthy  Soviet  presence 
may  be  made.  ^  , 

But  more  quietly,  the  Soviets  have  also 
been  overseeing  assembly  of  political  infra- 
structure. Little  by  little,  Afghan  political 
organization  has  been  remade  in  the  image 
of  the  USSR.  Mr.  Karmal  is  a  "general  sec- 
retary." He  sits  on  a  party  central  commit- 
tee. More  than  this,  his  workers  have  spe- 
cial days  on  which  they  "donate "  labor  to 
the  sUte.  Young  chUdren  in  Afghanistan,  as 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  Join  "pioneer"  groui». 
Ideological  Instruction  has  been  organized. 


and  since  intensified.  And  a  "national  fa- 
therland front "  of  amenable  local  leaders 
has  been  created  in  an  apparent  bid  to 
create  a  viable  mass  party  organization. 

Whatever  the  Intention  of  such  moves— 
and  officials  here  are  reluctant  to  comment 
on  such  questions— the  effect  has  been  to 
start  defining  Soviet-Afghan  political  rela- 
tions within  a  party  framework,  rather  than 
on  the  narrower  basis  of  ties  with  particular 
personalities  In  the  Kabul  regime. 

A  diplomat  here  who  specializes  In  Soviet 
relations  with  the  third  world,  particularly 
with  the  Middle  East,  notes:  '"In  the  middle 
or  longer  term  at  least,  this  kind  of  change 
could  weU  facilitate  the  kind  of  leadership 
reshuffle  In  Kabul  that  seems  essential  to  a 
workable  negotiated  settlement." 


Washihctoii's  Vi«w:  Sovhts  Dioc»c  hi 

AHD  No  SlOH  or  WiTHimAWAL 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 
Washhigtoh.— On  the  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Washington 
sees  the  situation  as  one  of  Increasing 
danger  to  regional  stablUty  and  limited  op- 
tions for  the  United  SUtea. 

Despite  recent  speculation,  there  are  no 
real  signs  of  any  Soviet  willingness  to  with- 
draw, officials  here  say.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Soviet  presence  In  Afghanistan  is  great- 
er than  ever.  At  the  same  time,  thanks  in 
part  to  outeide  aid.  the  Afghan  resistance 
movement  remains  firmly  entrenched. 

The  result,  say  Pentagon  and  State  De- 
partment sources,  Is  likely  to  be  a  long, 
drawn-out  affair.  And  for  the  US  this  means 
Increasing  reliance  on  an  Important  ally  in 
the  area  that  has  its  own  serious  poUtical 
problems.  .,  .      , 

"We  view  Pakistan  as  the  key  to  Afghani- 
stan," says  an  administration  official. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  Pakistani  Presi- 
dent Muhammad  Zia  ul-Haq  made  a  favor- 
able impression  on  his  recent  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. The  key  to  his  usefulness  as  a  stabi- 
lizing influence  in  South  Asia,  in  the  official 
view  rests  largely  with  beefed-up  US  mili- 
tary-Including jetfighter  P-168-and  eco- 
nomic aid,  totaling  $3.2  billion.  But  Con- 
gress concerned  about  continued  martial 
law  and  possible  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Pakistan,  remains  skeptical 
about  administration-sought  Increases. 

To  make  its  case  for  such  aid,  administra- 
tion officials  point  to  the  increased  Soviet 
miUtary  presence  in  Afghanistan  during 
1982  The  number  of  Soviet  troops  Increased 
by  25  percent  to  about  105,000,  with  many 
Muslim  soldiers  being  replaced  by  more  reli- 
able ethnic  Russians.  Many  young  Afghanis 
are  being  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  train- 
ing and  Indoctrination. 

There  are  recent  reports  that  troops  from 
Soviet  satellite  countries  (Cuba,  Vietnam, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germa- 
ny) are  now  in  Afghanistan.  And  Soviet 
forces  are  adding  to  a  more  permanent  in- 
frastructure with  military  posslbUltles- 
roads,  depots,  pipelines,  and  airfields. 

"This  Improves  their  access  to  Afghani- 
stan and  by  extension  to  the  Gulf, "  says  a 
Pentagon  official.  ^    , 

"They're  obviously  in  there  for  the  long 
haul  "  adds  another  administration  source. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  officials  see 
the  Afghan  resistance  as  strengthening  its 
position  during  the  third  year  of  Soviet  oc- 
cupation. v.^tt^, 
"The  guerriUas  are  doing  as  weU  or  better 
than  a  year  ago.  They  are  better  armed.  I 
don't  sense  any  dimming  of  their  fervor  to 
fight.  Their  leaders  are  tactlcaUy  effective. 
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RULES  Of  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AI  PROPRIATIONS 


lELD.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
rules  of  the  Committee 
and  ask  that  they 
n  the  Record.  These  rules 
by  the  (»mmittee  on 


Rui4b  or  TBS  COMmTTSE  oil 

ApraopRunoNS  ■ 
I. 


The  Comn^ttee  will  meet  at  the  caU  of 
theChairmatL 

n.  Quoauifs 
Reportijig  a  bill.  A  majority  of  the 
mt^t  be  present  for  the  reporting 


lusiness.   For  the  punxMe  of 

Ifusiness  other  than  reporting  a 

testimony,  one-third  of  the 

,he  Committee  shall  constitute 

«8timony.  For  the  purpose  of 
other  than  sworn  testimo- 


■  Adopted  pu  suant  to  lection  133(b)  of  the  Legla- 
lative  Rcorgan  latlon  Act  of  1946.  u  amended. 


ny,  by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee, 
one  member  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum.  For  the 
purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony  by  the 
Committee,  three  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  and  for  the  taking  of  sworn  testi- 
mony by  any  subcommittee,  one  member 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  PROXIES 

Except  for  the  reporting  of  a  bill,  votes 
may  be  cast  by  proxy  when  any  member  so 
requests. 

nr.  ATRHDAlfCX  OP  STAPP  MXMmniS  AT  CLOSB) 
SBSSIOlfS 

Attendance  of  Staff  Members  at  closed 
sessions  of  the  Committee  shaU  be  limited 
to  those  members  of  the  Committee  Staff 
that  have  a  responsibility  associated  with 
the  matter  being  considered  at  such  meet- 
ing. This  rule  may  be  waived  by  unanimous 
consent. 

v.  BKOASCASTIHG  AND  PROTOGRAPRmO  OP 
COmaTTKE  HKARJMG 

The  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees may  permit  the  photographing  and 
broadcast  of  open  hearings  by  television 
and/or  radio.  However,  if  any  member  of  a 
subcommittee  objects  to  the  photographing 
or  broadcasting  of  an  open  hearing,  the 
question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Full  Com- 
mittee for  its  decision. 

VI.  AVAILABIUTT  OP  SPBCOIOfrTTZZ  RXPORT8 

When  the  bill  and  report  of  any  sut>com- 
mittee  Is  available,  they  shaU  be  furnished 
to  each  memt>er  of  the  Committee  twenty- 
four  hours  prior  to  the  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  said  bill  and  report. 

Vn.  POIHTS  OP  ORDXR 

Any  member  of  the  Committee  who  is 
floor  manacer  of  an  appropriation  bill,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
points  of  order  against  any  amendment  of- 
fered in  violation  of  the  Senate  Rules  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  such  appropria- 
tion bilL* 


A  COGENT  CALL  FOR  ARMS 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  one  of  America's  great 
20th  centiU7  statesmen,  Averell  Harri- 
man,  wrote  succinctly  in  the  New  York 
Times  (x>nceming  what  he  accurately 
described  as  "the  central  challenge  of 
our  time"— the  search  for  peace  in  the 
nuclear  age.  As  a  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Moscow  and  having  served  as 
chief  negotiator  of  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  Ambassador  Harriman 
knows  from  experience  the  essential 
nature  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions, both  the  dangers  and  the  oppor- 
tunities. At  a  time  of  great  uncertainty 
about  the  future  of  superpower  arms 
control,  his  views  on  this  subject  war- 
rant the  most  careful  consideration.  I 
commend  Ambassador  Harriman  for 
his  continuing,  enlightened  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  debate,  and  I  ask 
that  his  article,  entitled  "Let's  Negoti- 
ate With  Andropov."  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  2. 1983] 

'lxt»  NnoTiATi  With  Ahdropov 

(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 

WASHiifGTOH.— Within  a  month,  the 
United  States  will  resume  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic  and  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  weapons.  Lulled  by  the 
slow  pace  of  these  negotiations,  preoccupied 
with  our  economy  and  the  rebuilding  before 
us  at  home,  we— as  a  nation— are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
brought  about  these  meetings  in  the  first 
place. 

We  are  also  in  danger  of  casting  opportu- 
nity from  our  hands— the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  new  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  appears  to  be  pragmatic  as  well  as  de- 
termined, and  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
support  at  home  before  the  1984  Presiden- 
tial election  year  embroils  in  politics  the 
question  of  survival— a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  above  politics. 

Most  serious  of  all,  we  may  soon  cast  out 
the  opportunity  to  limit  new  generations  of 
nuclear  weapons,  such  as  cruise  missiles, 
that  could  overwhelm  every  ounce  of  inge- 
nuity and  gcxxl  will  we  might  apply  to 
achieve  significant  limits. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  we  have  pre- 
vented a  global  conflict  through  nuclear  de- 
terrence, posing  in  essence,  the  certainty  of 
unacceptable  destruction  to  tmy  aggressor 
should  these  weapons  t>e  unleashed. 

That  deterrence  continues  today,  but— as 
weapons  are  piled  on  weapons  and  these 
weapons  spread  to  new  hands— we  could  be 
reaching  the  point  where,  despite  deter- 
rence, the  avoidance  of  conflict  may  be  less 
and  less  within  our  control. 

A  conflict  waged  with  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  nothing  less  than  the  act  of  na- 
tions gone  mad.  For  those  who  see  it  as  any- 
thing less,  I  reserve  but  scorn  for  their  lack 
of  common  sense  and  pity  for  their  depar- 
ture from  the  common  humanity  that  binds 
us  on  a  fragile  planet. 

Faced  with  the  risk  of  this  conflict,  arms 
negotiations  must  not  be  used  to  reach 
agreements  for  agreement's  sake  or  as  a 
cynical  excuse  for  Increased  arms.  Instead, 
they  should  be  seen  as  the  only  clear  path 
to  security  and  survival,  and  the  only  path 
whereon  we  may  shape  our  future  instead 
of  abandoning  ourselves  before  uncertain 
whims  of  fortune. 

Negotiation— serious  negotiation— is  an 
act  of  necessity  for  both  our  nations. 

It  presupposes  no  naive  faith  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  leaders  to  expect  it  to  pursue 
anything  less  than  its  own  self-interest.  On 
the  question  of  nuclear  war,  however,  self- 
interest  is  common  interest.  And,  if  I  am 
certain  of  anything,  I  am  certain  that  Soviet 
leaders  are  as  concerned  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
war  as  we  are.  I  have  seen  how  the  Second 
World  War  scarred  not  only  a  generation 
but  the  very  soul  of  every  Soviet  citizen- 
even  those  bom  a  decade  after  the  giins  fell 
silent.  They  have  no  desire  to  repeat  that 
experience. 

The  desire  to  reach  agreement  is  strong  in 
both  our  nations.  Yet  reaching  agreement 
will  be  a  difficult  matter. 

Twenty  years  ago,  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  our  nation  avoided  nuclear  holo- 
caust, maintained  our  national  security  and 
preserved  peace  at  the  same  time.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  the  negotiating  process  that  re- 
solved this  crisis  because  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  access  to  all  views,  not  Just 
one.  We  succeeded  because  he  did  not  ask 
the  military  to  make  political  judgments. 


And  we  succeeded  because  he  was  not  blind- 
ed by  an  attitude  of  all-or-nothing. 

President  Kennedy  took  the  Soviet 
Union's  points  most  favorable  from  our  per- 
spective—those contained  in  the  first  com- 
munication from  NiklU  S.  Khrushchev- 
and  built  upon  them  a  response,  consistent 
with  our  security,  that  paved  the  way  for 
progress.  Above  all.  the  President  did  not 
allow  our  actions  to  be  paralyzed  by  the 
least  favorable  clauses  of  a  Soviet  proposal. 
Today,  with  negotiations  on  nuclear  arms 
at  an  impasse  and  the  clock  ticking  away  re- 
morselessly, what  we  learned  then  could 
serve  us  well  again. 

Two  examples  from  the  current  negotia- 
tions demonstrate  where  we  ought  to  ex- 
plore possibilities  for  progress. 

First,  in  the  negotiations  concerning  inter- 
mediate nuclear  arms.  President  Reagan's 
"zero  option"— proposing  that  both  super- 
powers eliminate  longer-range  intermediate 
missiles— may  be  the  ideal  outcome  from 
our  point  of  view.  But  If  this  outcome  U  un- 
achievable, we  should  stlU  examine  other 
ways  to  reduce  significantly  the  Soviet 
Union's  intermediate-range  missile  force- 
including  Its  SS-20S,  wherever  sUtioned- 
and  strengthen  the  cohesion  of  the  Atlantic 

alliance.  ^      „  _,  ,, 

On  Dec.  21,  the  Soviet  leader  Yuri  V. 
Andropov  proposed  much  reducing  the 
Soviet  Union's  intermediate  missiles  in 
Europe  to  a  number  equal  to  the  British 
and  French  nuclear-missile  forces  existing 
at  present.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  initia- 
tive may  be  worthy  of  further  serious  nego- 
tiation, although  I  find  the  proposal  i^- 
ceptable  as  it  now  stands.  First  of  all,  Brit- 
ain and  France  correctly  object  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  their  systems,  and  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  for  them.  We  must  also 
ascertain  what  will  become  of  all  the  Soviet 
missiles  that  are  reduced;  merely  transfer- 
ring them  within  the  Soviet  Union  from 
west  to  east  of  the  Urals  would  be  unaccept- 
able. However,  rigidity  in  this  case  will  not 
mean  a  better  agreement;  it  will  simply 
mean  no  agreement  at  all. 

Second,  Mr.  Andropov  has  proposed  to 
reduce  the  Soviet  Union's  total  strategic  sys- 
tems to  1,800.  some  750  fewer  than  it  has 
today  We  would  like  to  see  this  number  fur- 
ther reduced,  and  I  believe  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  increase  that  reduction 
beyond  750.  However,  a  reduction  of  750 
missiles  and  bombers— depending  on  what 
weapons  are  counted  on  both  sides  in  such  a 
reduction-would  still  be  valuable  as  a  first 
step  This  suggests  that  we  need  to  broaden 
our  proposal  for  the  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tions talks  to  include  aU  forms  of  strategic 
delivery  vehicles.  .,  ^  ,„  t^^ 

Yet  another  reason  we  succeeded  in  the 
negotiations  20  years  ago  was  that  we  Amer- 
icans were  confident.  Today,  we  face  the 
more  severe  problem  of  nuclear  technology 
moving  beyond  our  control.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  same  problem.  It  sees  itself 
surrounded  by  hostile  or  restive  powers.  We 
have  aUies  because  they  want  to  be  aUies. 

It  is  a  lack  of  confidence  today  that  is  call- 
ing for  the  new  and  more  dangerous  weap- 
ons But  lack  of  confidence  and  rigidity 
must  not  keep  us  from  exploring  every  pos- 
sibUlty  with  open  minds  and  the  same  ur- 
gency we  Invested  in  negotiations  20  years 

**America  will  have  to  lead,  for  leadership  Is 
incumbent  upon  us  as  the  greatMt  and 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  I  am  still  hope- 
ful My  estimation  of  America's  power  and 
my  confidence  in  our  people  have  not  so  di- 
minished that  I  see  America  fearful  to  be 


first  in  the  search  for  peace  in  the  nuclear 
age— the  central  challenge  of  our  Ume.« 


THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF 
REVEREND  SVARINSKAS 


(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRo:) 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
once  again  to  focus  attention  on  yet 
another  blatant  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
refer  to  the  recent  arrest  and  illegal 
imprisonment  of  Rev.  Alfonsas  Svar- 
inskas.  a  Lithuanian  Catholic  priest. 
Reverend  Svarinakas.  a  member  of  the 
Catholic   Committee   to  Defend  the 
Rights  of  Believers,  a  human  rights 
organization,       was       arrested       on 
trumped-up  charges  of  using  his  posi- 
tion as  a  priest,  in  the  parish  of  Vidu- 
kle.  Lithuania,  as  a  cover  for  staging 
"antisocial"  meetings  to  incite  believ- 
ers to  wage  open  struggle  against  the 
Soviet    system,    and    for    fabricating 
slanderous  materials  that  were  sent 
abroad  for  use  by  subversive  centers 
with  anti-Soviet  aims. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  of 
Soviet  attacks  directed  against  Rever- 
end Svarinskas  by  the  atheistic  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1947,  this 
deeply  religious  man  was  sentenced  to 
more  than  10  years  of  hard  labor  for 
nationalist  and  religious  activities,  and 
again  in  1968  for  religious  activities. 
For  his  second  offense,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  6  years,  a  portion  of  which 
was  spent  In  a  "special  regimen  camp." 
Reverend  Svarinskas  continues  to  be 
the  victim  of  harassment  by  official 
newspapers  and  government  officials. 

This  most  recent  violation,  occurs  at 
a  time  when  many  Americans  are  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  the  66th  anniversa- 
ry of  Lithuanian  Independence.  This 
type  of  human  rights  abuse,  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
should  be  condemned  by  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans  as  yet  another  exam- 
ple of  a  continuing  Soviet  disregard 
for  the  basic  principles  of  human 
rights.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  an  unqualified  denuncia- 
tion of  Soviet  terror  tactics  against  the 
occupied  nation  of  Lithuania,  as  weU 
as  continued  Soviet  hegemony  In  the 
Baltic  region.* 

LOU  RAWLS 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  visit  of  Lou  Rawls  to  my 
hometown.  Flint.  Mich.  Lou  Rawls  Is 
one  of  the  preeminent  performers  in 
the  coimtry.  and  has  shown  his  great- 
ness by  staying  at  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession since  1966.  ^  ,  ^ 
Lou  was  bom  in  Chicago  and  raised 
by  his  grandmother.  His  musical  Inter- 
ests were  honed  by  his  exposure  to 
such  greats  as  Billy  Eckstine,  Arthur 
Prysock.  and  Joe  Williams,  and 
learned  from  them  the  true  power  of 


mtudc.  He  has  devoted  much  of  his 
recent  career  to  many  causes,  but  one 
of  his  principal  Interests  has  been  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fimd. 

He  is  the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
UNCF.  and  In  3  years  has  raised  over 
$10  million.  He  organized  the  "Lou 
Rawls  Parade  of  Stars  Telethon." 
which  visits  cities  aroimd  the  Nation 
raising  funds  for  42  private  black  col- 
leges. The  phenomenal  success  of  the 
telethon  is  due  largely  to  his  devotion, 
energy,  and  spirit.  On  January  8.  1983. 
the  telethon  raised  $365,000  In  Detroit 
alone.  _  ^ 

Lou  Rawls  will  be  in  Flint  on  Febru- 
ary 13  for  a  public  concert.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  and  In 
honor  of  his  visit  to  my  hometown  of 
PVnt.  Mich..  I  want  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation and  heartiest  welcome,  and 
wish  him  all  success  In  future  endeav- 


ors.* 


"AMERICA'S  NEGLECTED 
ELDERLY" 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  a  recent  news- 
paper article  which  has  revealed  a 
great  flaw  in  our  treatment  of  older 
Americans.  That  flaw  is  our  f aUure  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  changing 
medical  and  emotional  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens.  .   ™^    ,    ,. 

In  "America's  Neglected  Elderly." 
published  In  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  on  January  30.  1983.  author 
Dldl  Moore  docvunents  the  need  for 
health  care  poUcy  which  is  directed 
toward  chronic  disease  as  well  as  acute 
illness.  The  need  for  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  geriatric  physicians  in  the 
coming  years,  and  the  need  for  coun- 
seling and  support  for  the  family 
members  of  ill  and  disabled  senior  citi- 
zens are  also  movingly  described  by 
her  article.  I  hope  that  my  coUeagues. 
particularly  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, can  take  time  to  read  and  con- 
sider the  changes  in  national  health 
policy  called  for  by  this  writer. 

If  there  is  no  objection.  B4r.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  full  foUowlng  my  re- 
marks. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Jan. 
30, 19831 
Amxrica's  Nbglected  Elderly 
(By  Didi  Moore) 
The  crisis  with  my  mother  began  wh«i 
she  was  just  80,"  said  a  49-year-old  public- 
relations    woman    from    the    East    Coast. 
"She'd  had  a  couple  of  falls  before,  but  thU 
time  it  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
She  tried  to  get  to  the  phone,  but  she  fell 
again.  Fortunately,  my  uncle  just  happened 
to  come  by  the  next  morning. 
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"The  docU  r  suspected  that  she'd  had  sev- 
eral small  itrokes."  said  the  distraught 
daughter,  wUo  asked  not  to  be  identified. 
"When  it  wa  i  clear  that  she  couldn't  go  on 
living  alon4 ,  we  hired  round-the-clock 
nurses  at  $4  >0  a  week.  But  first  one  didn't 
show  up:  thsn  my  mother  didn't  like  an- 
other. Each  I  Ime  it  was  something  else. 

"So  we  br  tught  her  to  our  house  for  a 
while,  but  it  was  extremely  hard  on  me  and 
the  rest  of  I  he  family.  We  talked  about  a 
nursing  horn ;.  And  though  she  didn't  want 
to  go,  it  becune  apparent  that  it  was  the 
only  way. 

"She  start  !d  In  a  minimum-care  facility. 
But  she  beca  ne  more  and  more  confused,  so 
they  decided  to  switch  her  to  their  sldlled- 
care  facility-  -a  decision  in  which  I  had  no 
choice.  Most  of  the  people  at  the  new  place 
are  much  m  >re  demented  than  she  Is,  and 
she's  very  ( lepressed.  It's  very  sad.  She 
keeps  asking  'When  can  I  get  out  of  here 
and  get  on  w  th  my  life?' " 

The  proble  n  of  care  for  the  elderly  is  rap- 
idly becomix  i  a  national  crisis.  Americans 
over  65  are  p  "Obably  the  fastest  growing  age 
cohort  in  tl  te  country,  according  to  the 
United  Stat4s  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Be- 
tween 1900  t  nd  1980,  when  the  population 
as  a  whole  t  -ipled.  their  number  increased 
eightfold,  n  e  over-75  group— the  segment 
with  the  mopt  illness— has  grown  by  more 
than  37  percent  in  the  last  decade  alone.  By 
3030,  when  ttie  baby  boomers  are  well  into 
their  "golder  years,"  the  over-65  segment  is 
expected  to  reach  55  million— nearly  one- 
quarter  of  th  ■  population. 

The  majoi  reasons  for  this  graying  of 
America  are  recent  medical  advances  that 
have  vlrtuall  r  conquered  disease  which,  less 
than  three  di  cades  ago,  were  certain  to  take 
lives.  Elderly  patients  who,  today,  suffer 
strokes,  hear '.  attaclcs  and  broken  bones  are 
likely  to  live  Tor  many  years,  albeit  in  an  im- 
paired condi  ion.  Of  the  26  million  Ameri- 
cans over  ths  age  of  65,  nearly  40  percent 
suffer  from  spme  chronic  physical  or  mental 
handicap.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  major 
social  and  economic  changes,  families,  the 
traditional  support  system,  are  now  in  less 
of  a  position  than  ever  before  to  take  on  the 
extended  car '.  of  the  elderly  relatives. 

Despite  thi  '■  predictability  of  this  shift  in 
health-care  requirements,  the  coimtry's 
medical  and  social-service  systems  are  woe- 
fully unprepwed.  The  budget  submitted  to 
President  R«  igan  last  month  by  Richard  S. 
Schweiker,  t  le  former  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  I  lervices,  recommends  a  $2.6  bil- 
lion cut  in  M  >dicare.  the  Federal  medical-in- 
surance prorram  that  covers  Americans 
over  65  and  c  ertain  younger  disabled  people. 
Although  this  proposal  is  likely  to  meet 
with  some  n  sistance  on  Capitol  HiU,  Medi- 
care—even \1th  the  current  allocations- 
does  not  cov  >r  many  of  the  elderly's  great- 
est needs,  including  long-term  care  outside 
the  home  an  1  nearly  all  home  care  and  pre- 
ventive medi  :ine.  And  some  members  of  the 
Reagan  Adn  inistration  have  talked  about 
turning  it  inl  o  a  means-tested  program. 

Also  threa  ened  with  a  $2.6  billion  cut  is 
Medicaid,  foi  which  the  12  percent  of  Medi- 
care beneficaries  below  the  poverty  level 
are  eligible,  rhis  state-run.  Federally  regu- 
lated aid  pro  rram  pays  not  only  for  nursing- 
home  care,  I  ut  also  for  eyeglasses,  hearing 
aids,  denture  s  and  drugs— none  of  which  are 
covered  by  M  edicare. 

When  Med  Icare  was  enacted  in  1965,  at  a 
cost  of  $1  bU  ton,  it  was  aimed  at  preventing 
a  catastropHic  iT-^^ss  from  financially  de- 
stroying the  elderly  patient.  It  has  succeed- 
ed at  that  goal.  During  the  last  18  years. 


however,  while  Medicare  price  tag  has  in- 
creased to  $43.5  billion,  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly have  changed.  More  people  now  die  of 
chronic  diseases,  but  Federal  funding  is  still 
strongly  biased  toward  care  of  acute  illness. 
At  present,  there  are  some  50  percent  more 
people  in  nursing  homes  than  there  are  in 
community  hospitals.  And,  while  there  are 
waiting  lists  of  a  year  or  more  at  many  nurs- 
ing homes,  community  hospitals  remain  35 
percent  empty.  But  in  1981,  when  $94  billion 
in  Federal  funds  was  spent  on  community 
hospitals,  only  $24  billion  was  spent  on 
nursing  homes. 

Doctors  themselves  contribute  to  the 
problem.  The  Rand  Corporation,  the  Cali- 
fornia research  organization,  estimates  that 
by  1990  the  country  will  need  8,000  to  10,000 
geriatric  physicians  to  care  for  the  growing 
elderly  population.  But,  at  present  there  is 
no  board-certified  specialty  in  geriatrics:  of 
the  nearly  400,000  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  only  720  identify 
themselves  as  having  a  major  practice  com- 
mitment to  geriatrics. 

"We  are  at  a  critical  Juncture  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  policy  toward  the  elderly," 
said  Representative  Claude  D.  Pepper,  the 
Florida  Democrat  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  "We 
must  make  a  national  commitment  to  take 
bold  steps  now  to  develop  a  compassionate 
and  sensible  long-term  care  policy.  If  we  fail 
to  do  this,  we  will  pay  for  our  timidity  with 
bUlions  of  Inefficiently  spent  dollars.  Much 
more  importantly,  we  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences which  surely  would  come  to  a 
nation  that  abandoned  those  who  buUt  it 
with  their  labors  and  with  their  faith." 

With  miracles  of  modem  medicine  allevi- 
ating acute  illnesses,  it  is  often  after  the 
crisis  ends— when  it  is  clear  the  elderly  rela- 
tive will  survive— that  the  nightmare  really 
liegins  for  the  famUy.  Children  who  are  sud- 
denly faced  with  making  decisions  regarding 
the  well-being  of  their  parents  often  find 
the  role  reversal  lonely  and  excruciating- 
riddled  with  guilt,  shame  and  ambivalence. 

"The  single  greatest  fear  we  have  in  this 
country  is  the  fear  of  growing  old,  losing 
our  mind  and  being  put  away  in  a  nursing 
home,"  said  Dr.  Roberi  N.  Butler,  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  geriatrics  and 
adult  development  at  Mt.  Sinai  Medical 
School  in  New  York.  "It  overshoots  cancer 
as  a  national  phobia.  And  its  impact  on  the 
family  is  enormous." 

Though  his  father  was  85  and  his  mother 
78,  a  45-year-old  New  York  City  surgeon, 
had  found  little  reason  to  worry  about  his 
parents.  They  had  lived  "frugally,  but  com- 
fortably" in  Florida  for  more  than  20  years 
and  had  been  in  reasonably  good  health. 
But,  three  years  ago,  his  father  suffered  a 
stroke  and,  in  what  almost  seemed  like  a 
cause-effect  relationship,  his  mother  began 
to  show  signs  of  serious  senility.  "His  head 
was  fine,  and  her  body  was  fine.  But  she'd 
do  things  like  put  the  dish  towel  over  the  lit 
burner  on  the  stove,  and  he  couldn't  do  any- 
thing about  it,"  the  surgeon  said. 

"My  father— who  then  suffered  a  heart 
attack— made  it  clear  he  didn't  want  to  be 
alone  with  his  wife.  We  talked  about  split- 
ting them  ui>— my  sister  taking  my  mother 
and  my  sister  was  so  demoralized  that  she 
couldn't  cope  with  it.  Since  my  wife  and  I 
both  work,  we  knew  we  couldn't  take  the 
two  of  them." 

A  nursing  home  became  the  inevitable  so- 
lution, and  they  chose  one  in  New  York. 
"We  had  a  real  advantage  because  I'm  on 


the  staff  of  a  local  hospital,  but  we  still  had 
to  wait  until  two  people  died  before  they 
could  get  beds." 

Because  nursing  homes  can  choose  their 
patients,  they  tend  to  give  preference  to 
those  who  demand  the  least  care  and  atten- 
tion Most  good  nursing  homes  have  waiting 
lists  of  a  year  and  more.  Yet,  becavae  of 
high  interests  rates  and  threatened  cutbacks 
in  Medicaid,  construction  of  new  homes  is 
trirtuaUy  at  a  standstill 

Furthermore,  the  financial  aspects  of  en- 
tering a  home  can  make  what  is  already  a 
difficult  decision  even  more  devastating.  The 
cost  0/  nursing  homes  averages  $1,500  to 
$2,000  a  month  and  some  require  a  large— 
often  illegal— 'donation"  of  about  $10,000 
up  front.  Since  the  Government  shares 
none  of  these  costs,  many  residents  quickly 
deplete  their  entire  savings  to  pay  for  their 
care.  When  they  are  literally  impoverished, 
they  become  eligible  for  Medicaid.  Accord- 
ing to  one  study,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
nursing-home  patients  in  Monroe  County, 
N.Y.,  were  forced  to  convert  to  Medicaid 
within  a  year  of  entering  the  home.  Even 
worse,  in  many  states  spouses  are  legally  re- 
sponsible for  the  costs  of  caring  for  their 
disabled  husband  or  wife.  As  a  result,  the 
nonlnstitutionalized  mate  must  go  on  wel- 
fare before  any  mdney  is  made  available 
from  Medicaid.  And  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  studying  the  possibility  of  requiring 
adult  children  to  provide  some  financial 
support  for  aging  parents. 

Although  there  are  times  when  nursing 
homes  are  the  best  alternative- and  despite 
some  improvement  in  the  industry  since  the 
scandals  of  the  early  I970's— institu- 
tionalization is  still  a  nasty  word  that  con- 
jures up  Images  of  maltreatment  and  ne- 
glect. Families  complain  that  medical  staffs 
are  incompetent  and  evade  questions  about 
patients'  treatment  and  conditions.  "And  in 
most  nursing  homes,"  explained  Mary  B. 
Barrett,  68,  a  retired  college  professor  from 
Middletown,  N.Y.,  and  a  memt>er  of  the 
Long-Term  Care  Committee  on  the  Orange 
County  Subarea  Council  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  Health  Systems  Agency,  "it  doesn't 
take  long  for  a  patient  to  be  switched  from 
a  health-related  to  a  skilled  facility  because 
the  proprietor  gets  more  money  from  the 
Oovemment  for  the  skilled  beds." 

After  helplessly  watching  the  home  make 
this  shift,  familes  often  find  that  a  parent 
slips  into  senility  because  the  only  stimula- 
tion is  the  moaning  and  senseless  palaver 
that  goes  on  in  a  skilled-care  ward.  "When 
you  enter  a  nursing  home  there's  a  feeling 
that  this  is  the  end, "  said  Barbara  Silver- 
stone,  the  executive  director  of  the  Benja- 
min Rose  Institute,  a  geriatric  residential 
and  research  center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  co-author  with  Helen  Kandel  Hyman  of 
"You  and  Your  Aging  Parent."  "You  give  up 
your  home,  your  possessions,  your  auton- 
omy." 

Patricia  M.  Belanger,  the  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Long-Term  Care  Ombuds- 
program,  put  it  more  bluntly:  "Most  people 
leave  nursing  homes  horizontally." 

For  six  years,  Margaret  Stump,  57,  an  oc- 
cupational therapist  who  heads  the  Senior 
Center  in  Tenafly,  N.J..  flew  to  Lima,  Ohio, 
every  three  months  to  see  her  nonagenarian 
mother  before  she  made  the  decision  to 
move  her  to  a  New  Jersey  nursing  home.  "I 
felt  that  she'd  be  better  once  she  got  a 
home.  But  I  knew  she  wanted  to  be  in  her 
own  house.  It  was  a  very  difficult  decision.  I 
had  to  wait  until  I  thought  she  wouldn't 
know  where  she  was,"  Mrs.  Stump  con- 
fessed. 


Home  care  is  preferred  by  most  elderly 
people.  Seventy  percent  of  them  own  their 
own  homes  and  84  percent  of  those  have  no 
mortgage.  But  because  there  is  very  little 
Medicare  money  for  home  care,  assistance 
can  be  prohibitively  expensive  for  someone 
on  a  fixed  income.  Visiting  nurses,  for  exam- 
ple, can  cost  about  $40  for  a  one-  to  three- 
hour  house  call. 

With  no  umbrella  organization  to  coordi- 
nate them,  even  the  choice  of  services  can 
be  bewildering.  A  given  conmiunlty  might 
have  one  or  more— and  sometimes  none — of 
the  following:  home  care,  visiting  nurses, 
adult  day  care,  respite  service  for  families,  a 
senior  center,  meals-on-wheels  and  nursing 
homes.  Because  many  of  these  may  be  dem- 
onstration or  pilot  projects,  they  may  come 
and  go  in  a  few  years.  "To  a  certain  extent," 
said  Patricia  Belanger.  "you  have  to  go 
where  the  fimding  is  in  your  community, 
which  is  not  necessarily  where  your  needs 
are.  You  may  just  need  someone  to  bathe 
you.  but  you  end  up  getting  a  registered 
nurse." 

At  present,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration is  funding  16  experimental 
projects  across  the  country  to  try  to  fill  this 
gap.  These  home-care  programs  offer  a 
range  of  personal  and  homemaker  services 
from  transportation  to  the  doctor  to  prepar- 
ing and  feeding  meals.  In  a  three-year  New 
York  City  demonstration  project,  three- 
quarters  of  the  cliente  are  impaired  enough 
to  be  classified  eligible  for  a  nursing  home. 
But  t)etween  the  home-care  service  and 
family  participation,  they  are  able  to  sUy  at 
home.  "We  think  we're  intervening  with 
families  at  a  time  when  they  might  have 
given  up  and  institutionalized  their  elderly 
relative,"  says  RoberU  S.  Brill,  director  of 
the  Home-Care  Demonstration  and  Re- 
search Project  of  the  New  York  Oty  De- 
partment for  the  Aging. 

Unfortunately,  translating  these  projects 
to  national  policy  does  not  seem  likely 
today.  "The  Federal  Government  stiU  has 
the  attitude  that  Medicare  is  not  for  long- 
term  care,"  says  Mrs.  Brill. 

Another,  more  widespread  program  that 
has  helped  keep  some  older  people  out  of  in- 
stitutions is  locally  run  adult  day  care.  At 
present,  there  are  800  such  centers  in  every 
state  but  Wyoming  and  New  Hampshire, 
aimed  at  the  functionally  impaired  senior 
citizen.  "It's  a  full-day  program  geared  to 
maintain  or  improve  the  person's  condi- 
tion," says  Betty  Shepard,  coordinator  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Adult  Daycare. 
"There  is  a  lot  of  reinforcement  to  keep 
people  focused  on  reality."  And  there  are 
other  programs,  as  well,  such  as  the  family- 
respite  service,  which  gives  a  break  to  fami- 
lies who  are  caring  for  elderly  relatives  by 
allowing  them  to  go  away  weekends  or  take 
a  vacation. 

A  major  problem  in  arranging  funding  for 
programs  such  as  these  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment separates  payment  for  what  it  consid- 
ers social  needs  from  medical  care.  For 
many  of  the  elderly,  such  distinctions  make 
no  sense.  For  stroke  or  arthritis  patients, 
for  example,  it  is  as  important  to  their  weU- 
being  to  have  help  dressing  and  getting 
around  as  it  is  to  have  someone  give  them 
their  medications. 

Of  the  available  long-term  care  options, 
probably  the  most  difficult  one  is  for  an 
adult  child  to  take  an  aging  parent  into  his 
or  her  home.  I>espite  popular  rhetoric  that 
says  that  Americans  have  abandoned  their 
elderly,  every  bit  of  research  indicates  that 
families  still  remain  the  predominant  care 
givers  Of  those  with  families  (25  percent  of 


older  people  have  no  close  living  relatives). 
80  percent  live  with  or  near  them. 

But  social  and  economic  changes  have  al- 
tered the  nature  of  the  American  family. 
Today's  elderly  raised  their  families  during 
the  Depression,  and,  for  the  most  part,  they 
had  fewer  children  than  their  own  parents. 
Furthermore,  with  the  majority  of  women 
currently  working,  the  traditional  role  of 
daughter  or  daughter-in-law  as  care  giver 
has  become  obsolete.  Houses  and  apart- 
ments are  often  smaller  than  they  used  to 
be,  while  increased  mobility  has  spread  fam- 
ilies over  thousands  of  miles.  And,  because 
of  greater  longevity,  the  "children"  of  these 
elderly  parents  may  well  be  nearing  65.  De- 
spite a  willingness,  older  children  may  be 
unable  to  take  on  the  care  of  an  ailing 
parent. 

Depending  upon  the  needs,  condition  and 
temperament  of  the  older  person,  moving  in 
with  a  grown  child  is  an  intrusion  that  can 
easily  turn  a  household  upside  down.  "A 
great  deal  of  the  emotional  reaction  to 
having  an  elderly  person  in  your  home  is  en- 
gendered by  ignorance  of  how  to  care  for 
their  physical  needs.  People  are  afraid  be- 
cause they  don't  know  what  to  do,"  said 
Mary  Barrett.  "There  are  classes  for  the 
care  of  the  newborn,  but  there  are  no  class- 
es to  teach  families  how  to  deal  with  incon- 
tinence or  how  to  feed  an  elderly  person." 

More  often  than  not,  however,  it  is  the 
older  people  who  don't  want  to  move  in  with 
their  children.  Paula  Brandis,  86,  lives  in 
KltUy  House,  a  pleasant-looking  senior-citi- 
zen residence  in  the  Bronx.  While  her  only 
daughter  lives  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Mrs. 
Brandis  has  no  intention  of  moving  there. 
"Of  course  it's  nice  to  be  with  your  chil- 
dren," she  said.  "But  they  have  to  work,  and 
I'd  Just  sit  there  alone  in  their  big  house. 
My  home  is  here,  and  my  friends  are  here— 
it's  more  important  to  be  near  my  friends." 
When  her  husband  died  in  her  arms  two 
years  ago,  Elizabeth  Bartsch,  83,  of  Cress- 
kill,  NJ.,  suffered  from  amnesia.  She  was 
greatly  distressed,  and  her  47-year-old  son, 
Alan,  concerned  about  her  being  alone, 
brought  her  to  live  with  him  15  miles  away 
in  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.  They  closed  up  Mrs. 
Bartsch's  tiny  house,  and  she  said  goodbye 
to  her  neighbors.  But  after  14  months,  Mrs. 
Bartsch  decided  she  wanted  to  go  home 
again. 

■She  had  trouble  adjusting  to  being  in  our 
place,"  said  Mr.  Bartsch,  "She  felt  she  was 
intruding.  She  wanted  to  do  things  her  way, 
but  it  wasn't  her  home.  Two  women  in  a 
house— it's  a  problem." 

Now  Mrs.  Bartsch  has  a  boarder.  Her  son 
stops  by  about  once  a  day.  She's  happy  to 
be  back  in  her  familiar  neightiorhood  where 
she  can  take  walks  without  getting  lost. 
"I've  still  got  a  good  pair  of  pins,"  she  said. 
No  matter  what  health-care  route  a 
family  chooses,  the  effect  on  everyone's  life 
is  ineviUbly  dramatic.  Some  feel  that  care 
for  the  aging  is  a  woman's  issue.  The 
burden,  they  say.  still  falls  to  the  daughter 
or  daughter-in-law.  who  is  frequently  torn 
between  the  demands  of  her  children,  job, 
home  and  now  parents.  "In  a  way,  I  feel 
cheated,"  said  the  East  Coast  public  rela- 
tions woman  whose  mother  is  in  a  nursing 
home.  "While  the  children  were  growing  up, 
we  were  limited  by  having  little  children. 
Now  that  they  are  grown,  we're  constricted 
by  having  aged  parents." 

Because  their  own  old  age  is  less  immi- 
ment,  younger  children  of  elderly  parents 
are  sometimes  emotionally  better  able  to 
handle  the  situation.  Seymour  Israel,  a  36- 
year-old  Manhattan  lawyer  with  a  5-month- 


old  baby,  found  that  caring  for  his  seriously 
senile  75-year-old  father  was  a  tender  spe- 
cial experience.  When  his  father  had  sur- 
gery last  year.  Mr.  Israel  visited  the  hospital 
every  day  to  shave  and  feed  him  and  take 
him  to  the  bathroom.  "Involvement  with  an 
aging  parent  is  not  something  to  be  afraid 
of."  said  Mr.  Israel.  "It  brings  you  Into  a 
very  loving  situation.  For  me  it's  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  do  this  for  him,  to 
give  to  him  what  he  gave  to  me." 

Despite  the  best  of  intentions,  few  people. 
if  any,  are  exempt  from  the  sometimes 
fleeting,  sometimes  gnawing  feelings  of 
guilt.  "Even  if  you've  acted  as  honestly  or 
decently  as  you  can,"  said  the  surgeon  from 
New  York  City,  "you  feel  terrible.  You 
resent  them.  You  end  up  wishing  they  were 
dead,  and  you  feel  guilty  because  you  realize 
that  you're  not  Just  wishing  them  out  of 
their  miserr.  you're  wishing  yourself  out  of 
your  misery." 

For  many  children,  the  guilt  intensifies  as 
they  find  themselves  feeling  angry  at  their 
parent's  irresponsible  behavior.  "My  mother 
fires  everyone  I  hire:  she  denies  that  she 
needs  me:  then,  when  she  geU  herself  into  a 
spot  she  can't  resolve  herself,  she  calls  me 
to  come  get  her."  said  one  distressed  Boston 
lawyer  about  his  89-year-old  mother.  "She 
doesn't  care  how  it  disrupts  my  life.  I'm  fu- 
rious at  her  for  putting  me  in  this  position 
where  I  constantly  feel  imposed  upon.  I  feel 
helpless.  And  if  I  confront  her  with  these 
things,  she  gets  indignant." 

The  way  people  behave  when  they  get  old 
is  often  an  exaggeration  of  characteristics 
that  were  present  when  they  were  younger. 
Manipulative  parenU  will  frequently  be 
even  more  manipulative.  And  their  chil- 
dren—deferring to  the  parent's  physical 
frailty— will  feel  even  more  abused.  In  many 
cases,  these  parents  are  testing  their  chil- 
dren. They  fear  they  are  being  discarded: 
they  want  proof  that  they  are  loved. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Weiss,  a  psychiatrist  and  the 
dean  of  Columbia  University's  School  of 
Public  Health,  likens  many  elderly  parents 
to  adolescente.  "They  want  to  be  independ- 
ent, but  they  are  physically  unable  to  act  on 
what  they  want  to  do.  Like  adolescents, 
many  elderly  people  just  aren't  able  to 
Judge  their  ovm  limiUtions, "  said  Dr.  Weiss. 
"They  get  angry  because  restrictions  are 
being  put  on  them  by,  of  all  people,  their 
children."  Indeed,  in  their  desire  to  remain 
in  control  of  their  lives,  many  elderly  par- 
ente  misinterpret  the  willingness  of  their 
children  to  help  as  an  intrusion  on  their  in- 
dependence. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  elderly 
tend  to  be  pragmatic  when  confronting 
their  increasing  frailty.  "They  worry  about 
how  they  will  live  with  disease,  who  will  do 
the  shopping  and  how  they  will  get  to  the 
doctor's  office,"  said  Dr.  Barry  Gurland,  a 
psychiatrist  and  the  director  of  the  Center 
for  Geriatrics  and  Gerontology  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
the  New  York  SUte  Office  of  Mental 
Health.  While  some  people  adapt  to  the  de- 
pendent role  more  readily  than  others, 
many  elderly  people  become  increasingly 
anxious  about  what  is  happening  to  them, 
how  painful  it  will  be  and  how  far  it  will  go. 
"The  loss  of  peace  of  mind,  along  with  the 
comforts  of  the  l)ody  give  rise  to  an  in- 
creased rate  of  depression,"  said  Dr.  Gur- 
land, adding,  however,  that  the  elderly  are 
able  to  adapt  to  their  situation  given  the 
time  and  support  of  famUy,  physicians  and 
neighljors. 

Less  resilient,  however,  is  the  rest  of  the 
famUy.  The  effect  of  caring  for  an  aging  rel- 
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can  do  little  to  ameliorate 
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By  its  very  nature,  there  is  no  ideal  way  to 
handle  the  deterioration  of  a  parent  It  is  a 
terribly  sad,  emotionally  draining  experi- 
ence for  which  there  can  be  no  happy 
ending.  Many  children  find  they  do  their 
mourning  during  this  time.  The  grieve  the 
loss  of  their  parent  as  they  want  to  remem- 
ber him  or  her.  "Every  month,  every  week, 
every  day.  I  felt  my  mother  died  a  little 
more."  said  Margaret  Stump,  whose  mother 
did  die  shortly  before  this  article  was  pub- 
lished. When  the  parent  passes  away,  the 
child  feels  the  sorrow  of  the  finality.  But  he 
or  she  also  feels  relief. 

Changes  in  Government  policy  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  this  phase  of  life 
more  comforUble  and  secure  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  the  chronically  ill  elderly  and 
their  families.  More  support  from  the  medi- 
cal and  social-service  conununities  would 
also  help  both  patients  and  relatives  cope 
with  the  experience.  But  in  the  end  it  is  up 
to  individual  families— even  before  a  crisis 
arises— to  deal  as  openly  as  possible  with 
their  needs,  expectations  and  capabilities. 

"There  is  no  one  solution  that  is  right," 
said  Barbara  Silverstone.  "You  have  to  look 
at  what  you  can  and  can't  do.  And  whatever 
solution  you  choose,  it  won't  be  perfect. 
Most  importantly,  though,  you  have  to  be 
honest— really  lay  your  cards  out  on  the 
Uble.  Most  feelings  of  guilt  come  from 
promising  too  much,  and  not  being  able  to 
deliver."* 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  no  other  Senator 
is  seeking  recognition  and  that  certain 
Senators  must  leave. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  Chair  then,  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  adjourn- 
ment, place  the  Senate  in  adjourn- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER        FOR        RECORD        TO 

REMAIN    OPEN    UNTIL    5    P.M. 

TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  RxcoRo 
remain  open  today  imtil  5  o'clock  for 
the  purpose  of  statements,  introduc- 
tion of  bills  and  resolutions,  and  for 
committees  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  THURS- 
DAY. FEBRUARY  10 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment    of    the    Senate    until 
Monday.  February  14,  committees  may 
file  reports  between  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

on  Thursday,  February  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


February  S.  1983 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senators  from  Georgia  and  Maine. 

After  their  coUoquy,  the  Chair  will 
place  the  Senate  in  adjournment 
under  the  order  Just  entered.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  8. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  correct  in  assuming  that  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  made  a  mistake 
in  agreeing  to  one  too  many  tmanl- 
mous-consent  requests,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  one  remaining  to  listen  to 
their  colloquy? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  an  interpreta- 
tion I  would  not  put  on  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  dialog  that  is  about 
to  occur. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  deUghted  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  is  going  to  remain 
here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Record  show  that  I  will  listen  to  the 
dialog  from  my  office?  I  imagine  that 
a  good  many  other  Senators  will. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  that  the  minority 
leader  will,  and  he  will  read  it  In  the 
Rigors.    

&Sr.  BAKER.  And  we  express  our 
thanks  to  both  Senators  for  present- 
ing this  material. 
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MUTUAL  GUARANTEED  BUILD- 
DOWN  OF  NUCLEAR  FORCES 

(A  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  57. 
submitted  by  Mr.  Cohem.  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nukh.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  B«r.  President,  there 
has  been  growing  concern  in  this  coun- 
try and  Western  Europe  over  the  spl- 
railng  arms  race  and  the  absence  of  an 
overall  framework  for  limiting  it. 
Many  of  those  who  have  joined  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement  have  done  so 
out  of  a  legitimate  fear  of  nuclear  war. 
others  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  frustra- 
tion that,  arms  control  talks  notwith- 
standing, no  promising  solution  to  the 
arms  race  was  being  actively  pursued. 

While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  goals 
of  a  nuclear  arms  freeze,  I  cannot  sup- 
port it  as  a  policy  because  it  would 
leave  the  United  States  with  a  vulner- 
able land-based  missile  system,  a  dete- 
riorating bomber  force,  a  submarine 
fleet  that  faces  block  obsolescence  in 
the  early  1990's,  and  no  systems  com- 
parable to  Soviet  land-based  missiles 
targeted  on  Western  E]urope. 

In  studying  the  argtmients  of  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  an  immediate 
freeze,  I  have  noticed  that  there  are  a 
number  of  essential  points  of  conflu- 
ence. Both  seek  to  enhance  strategic 
stability  through  equal  reductions  in 
nuclear  arsenals.  Both  agree  that  any 
agreement  on  reductions  must  be  mu- 
tually verifiable.  Both  favor  serious, 
vigorous  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 


Union,  aimed  at  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol. 

After  studying  the  issues— both  do- 
mestic and  international— I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  different  approach  is 
needed  to  finding  a  means  to  get  us  off 
the  arms  race  treadmill.  We  have  to 
devise  a  formula  for  balancing  the 
need  to  replace  aging  weapon  systems 
and  the  objective  of  reducing  arma- 
ments and  tensions,  a  formula  that 
will  accommodate  the  need  to  modern- 
ize our  systems  to  ensure  that  they 
remain  a  credible  deterrent  while  at 
the  same  time  forcing  a  reduction  In 
the  actual  numbers  of  nuclear  weap- 

I  recently  outlined  an  idea  for  such  a 
framework  and  indicated  that  I  would 
be  looking  more  deeply  into  its  feasi- 
bility and  deslrabUity.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  resolution  calling  upon 
President  Reagan  to  propose  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  immediate 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  guar- 
anteed builddown  in  the  nuclear  forces 
of  each  side. 

Adoption  of  this  principle  would 
place  an  Immediate  price  on  the  de- 
ployment of  new  weapon  systems- 
automatic,  concomitant  reductions.  Es- 
sentially, a  side  would  be  required  to 
eliminate  two  older,  less  stabilizing  nu- 
clear warheads  for  each  new  warhead 
added  to  its  force.  In  order  to  modern- 
ize, to  add  more  survivable  and  reliable 
weapons  to  its  arsenal,  a  side  would 
have  to  be  willing  to  accept  a  net  re- 
duction in  its  total  number  of  war- 
heads. 

I  believe  the  effect  would  be  stabiliz- 
ing in  terms  of  the  factors  that  threat- 
en nuclear  war.  The  net  reduction  in 
numbers  of  weapons,  accompanied  by 
a  net  Increase  in  the  survivability  and 
reliability  of  deployed  systems,  would 
reduce  tensions  and  give  less  cause  for 
turning  to  strategies  calling  for  hair 
trigger  responses  to  perceived  threats. 
In  other  words,  modernizing  our  sys- 
tems to  make  them  more  survivable 
actually  can  yield  greater  stability  be- 
tween the  superpowers— provided  it 
does  not  simply  add  to  the  accumulat- 
ed layers  of  nuclear  warheads. 

I  have  spoken  with  a  number  of 
people  and  have  examined  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  principle  in  a  varie- 
ty of  arms  reduction  scenarios.  The 
primary  advantage  of  the  builddown 
concept  is  that  it  Is  compatible  with, 
and,  in  fact,  complmentary  to,  our  on- 
going arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  U.S.S.R..  whUe  retaining  flexibU- 
ity  for  our  military  planners. 

I  might  note  at  this  time  that  I  have 
talked  with  the  President,  who  ex- 
pressed his  very  sincere  and  serious  in- 
terest in  pursuing  this  particular  con- 
cept, because  he  recognizes  that  it  is 
compatible  with  his  own  START  nego- 
tiation proposal. 

I  have  also  corresponded  and  made 
contact  with  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Etefense.  who  has  encouraged  an  ap- 


proach similar  to  that  which  is  being 
suggested. 

The  precise  elements  of  the  formula 
could  be  crafted  to  focus  narrowly  on 
one  type  of  weapons  mix  or  broadened 
to  encompass  a  range  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments. In  my  view,  it  is  Important  to 
maintain  tactical  weapons  in  a  catego- 
ry distinct  from  longer  range  systems. 
In  general  terms,  the  concept  would 
Include  the  following  points: 

For  each  new  nuclear  warhead  de- 
ployed, a  side  would  be  required  to 
eliminate  two  older  warheads. 

Each  side  would  exerdae  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  to  mix  in  determining 
tradeoffs  aiul  force  composition. 

Useful  counting  rules  and  implemen- 
tation procedures  from  the  SALT 
agreements  could  be  retained. 

The  sides  would  agree  on  verifica- 
tion measures,  including  cooperative 
measures  as  necessary,  which  insure 
confidence  in  compliance. 

After  careful  study,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  guaranteed  build-down  con- 
cept would  provide  a  realistic  frame- 
work for  arms  reduction,  one  which 
would  be  consonant  with  U.S.  propos- 
als and  objectives  and  which  would  be 
negotiable  while  serving  UJS.  interests. 
In  no  sense  would  this  principle  be  dls- 
truptlve  of  current  negotiations; 
indeed,  it  could  be  a  vital  catalyst  in 
moving  them  forward. 

I  emphasize  that  the  build-down 
concept  does  not  determine  the  even- 
tual ceilings  toward  which  the  two 
sides  must  move,  but  it  could  botmd 
the  problem  now  in  anticipation  of 
future  agreement  on  the  appropriate 
ceilings  at  equal  and  lower  levels  for 
both  sides.  A  guaranteed  build-down 
says  simply:  Any  change  in  the  forces 
will  result  in  reduced  niunbers  of  de- 
ployed nuclear  warheads. 

I  do  not  offer  the  build-down  con- 
cept as  a  panacea.  Rather.  I  offer  it  as 
an  Impetus  to  progress  toward  revers- 
ing the  arms  race  and  improving  the 
prospects  for  maintaining  peace.  It 
would  spur  near-term  reductions, 
would  apply  equally  to  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R..  and  would 
help  reduce  tensions  that  threaten 
peace. 

The  flexlbUity  of  its  appUcatlon  is  a 
key  attraction  of  the  concept.  At  the 
same  time,  the  basic  principle  remains 
fixed:  There  would  be  no  moderniza- 
tion without  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  guaranteed  build-down  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  concerns  of  both  the 
advocates  of  a  freeze  and  the  propo- 
nents of  force  modernization.  This  ap- 
proach offers  a  means  of  uniting  the 
two  elements  behind  a  common,  criti- 
cal objective:  reducing  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war. 

We  must  share  the  worry  that 
laimchlng  new  weapons  programs 
without  agreed  constraints  may  only 
Increase  the  forces  on  both  sides  and 
ultimately  add  to  the  common  danger. 


That,  I  believe,  is  a  major  concern  of 
the  people  supporting  the  freeze 
movement.  It  is  one  I  think  we  must 
all  respect.  It  is  one  to  which  the  guar- 
anteed build-down  responds  directly. 

I  offer  this  concept  as  an  initiative 
to  unite  all  who  are  concerned  about 
the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  can  be  a  bridge 
to  the  new  and  strong  coalition  in 
America  which  Is  essential  to  more 
comprehensive  mutual  restraint  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  we  cannot  hope 
to  find  common  grotmd  with  the  Sovi- 
ets imtll  we  find  common  ground  for 
Americans. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  could  be  implemented  through  a 
U.S.  initiative  to  have  the  idea  adopt- 
ed immediately  as  declaratory  policy 
by  the  two  Governments.  The  United 
States  could  indicate  that  it  would  be 
willing  to  accompany  the  deployment 
of  each  new  nuclear  warhead  with  a 
reduction  of  two  older  warheads,  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  agree  to  follow  the 
same  principle  in  modernizing  its 
forces.  We  would  wish  to  refine  the 
application  of  the  concept  in  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  the  parties. 

An  initiative  of  this  nature  could 
impart  momentum  to  an  arms  negotia- 
tion process  many  fear  may  now  be 
stalled.  It  would  make  absolutely  clear 
the  UJS.  commitment  to  the  prompt 
reversal  of  the  imendlng  expansion  of 
nuclear  forces  on  both  sides  which  has 
so  increased  the  danger  to  our  peoples. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  the  resolution 
that  Senator  Num*  and  I  have  submit- 
ted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  57 

Whereas  strategic  stabUity  Is  essential  to 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics: 

Whereas  force  survivability  is  indispensa- 
ble to  sUbility  at  the  strategic  nuclear  level: 

Whereas  strategic  stabUlty  requires  the 
periodic  replacement  of  vulnerable  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  with  more  survivable 
weapon  systems; 

Whereas  both  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have 
pledged  themselves  to  seek  major  reductions 
In  strategic  nuclear  forces; 

Whereas  the  goal  of  strategic  stability 
thus  requires  a  balanced  blend  of  force  mod- 
ernization and  force  reduction  by  both  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics; 

Whereas  that  goal  could  be  served  by  a 
mutual  guaranteed  builddown  of  nuclear 
forces,  under  which  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would 
each  eliminate  from  iU  operational  forces 
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COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank 
from  Maine,  and  I  con- 
on  introducing  today  an 
concept  in  the  form  of  a 
:.hat  I  believe  has  a  great 
thi  tught  and  a  great  deal  of 
behind  it.  I  believe  that  as 
colleagues  read  and  study 
of    the    Senator    from 
which  I  am  delighted  to  coau- 
see  more  and  more  people 
tjhat  this  type  of  approach 
enter  into  a  concept  and 
with  the  Soviet  Union  if 
:an  come  to  grips  with  this 
woi^d  not  preclude  replacing 
are  dangerous,  that  are 
and  that  are  vtilnerable 
lead  to  both  sides  moving 
trigger,  that  would  not 
kind  of  modernization 
guarantee  that  while  that 
mddemization  is  going  on  we 
iideed  reducing  2  for  1  the 
nuclear  arsenal  both  in  this 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  pleased  to  join 
collea^e    Senator 
introducing  this  resolution 
sup}orting   the   concept   of   a 
guaranteed     nuclear     build- 
fimdamental  principle  of 
is  the  need  to  insure  de- 
stability  at  the  nuclear 
the  United  States  and 
[Tnion. 


lair 
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Pres  dent, 
distini  :uished 


In  my  judgment,  a  major  factor  in 
providing  for  stability  in  the  nuclear 
balance  is  the  relative  survivability  of 
the  forces.  Insuring  survivable  weapon 
systems  should  be  a  major  goal  of  our 
current  efforts  both  in  modernizing 
our  forces  and  in  seeking  major  reduc- 
tions in  force  levels  by  arms  control  ef- 
forts. 

The  Cohen-Nunn  proposal  for  a 
guaranteed  build  down  concept  re- 
quires reductions  as  an  integral  part  of 
modernization  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Efforts  to 
modernize  and  reduce  simultaneously 
are  compatible,  and  both  contribute  to 
improving  stability  and  deterrence. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  ongoing  modernization  is 
improved  survivability  of  our  nuclear 
systems.  Existing,  destabilizing  vulner- 
abilities will  not  be  cured  by  freezing 
them  in  place. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Cohen 
for  his  outstanding  work  and  continu- 
ing concern  in  this  area.  He  has  devel- 
oped this  concept  over  a  period  of  time 
and  outlined  it  in  several  major  arti- 
cles. He  and  I  have  discussed  the  need 
to  work  for  stability  many  times,  and 
it  was  because  of  this  concern  that  we 
sponsored  last  year  an  amendment  to 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  dealing 
with  the  possible  deployment  of  the 
MX  missile  in  a  destabilizing  interim 
basing  mode. 

The  proposal  that  is  being  offered 
today  recognizes  the  principle  that  re- 
placement of  our  vulnerable  nuclear 
systems  with  more  survivable  ones  is 
in  our  best  interest.  But,  it  also  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  achieve  mutual 
major  reductions  in  nuclear  arms  on 
both  sides. 

It  accounts  for  the  reality  that  arms 
control  negotiations,  historically,  have 
been  protracted.  While  not  a  substi- 
tute for  the  ongoing  efforts  aimed  at 
substantial  reductions,  this  proposal 
could  provide  a  natural  bridge  between 
continuing  unconstrained  buildups 
and  a  completed  and  ratified  treaty  on 
mutual,  verifiable  reductions. 

Eliminating  all  nuclear  weapons  is 
not  a  near  term  reality.  In  our  weapon 
procurement  and  arms  control  policies 
we  should  strive  to  drive  down  the  size 
of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  nucle- 
ar arsenals  to  a  smaller  number  of 
highly  survivable  systems. 

The  concept  of  a  guaranteed  nuclear 
build-down  is  simple  in  statement  but 
dramatic  in  effect.  Under  the  "two  for 
one"  exchange,  each  side  would  be 


permitted  to  modernize  nuclear  forces, 
but  the  price  of  such  modernization 
would  be  a  requirement  to  eliminate 
two  nuclear  warheads  for  each  new 
one  introduced.  This  proposal  can  be 
implemented  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  said  so  well  in  the  broadest 
context  but  could  also  be  applied  to 
specific  arms  control  proposals  in  both 
the  strategic  and  in  the  theater  nucle- 
ar area. 

When  both  sides  possess  large  nimi- 
bers  of  warheads  and  many  of  these 
warheads  in  increasingly  number  on 
both  sides  become  vulnerable  and  are 
based  in  vulnerable  situations,  the 
world  moves  closer  to  a  nuclear  hair 
trigger.  This  proposal  recognizes  the 
need  to  move  our  nuclear  forces  and 
our  arms  control  policies  away  from 
this  destabilizing  posture. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  com- 
patible with  the  current  ongoing  arms 
control  negotiations;  this  proposal  is 
compatible  with  the  demonstrated 
need  to  improve  the  survivability  of 
our  own  strategic  forces;  this  proposal 
is  compatible  with  positive  and  con- 
structive efforts  to  enhance  nuclear 
stability  and  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  war.  It  is  a  serious  well 
thought  out  proposal  that  warrants 
consideration  by  our  colleagues,  by  the 
President,  and  executive  branch,  by 
our  allies,  and  hopefully  by  our  adver- 
saries. I  hope  that  it  will  receive  the 
study  and  emphasis  that  it  truly  de- 
serves. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  I  am  delighted  and 
honored  to  coauthor  this  proposal. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  remarks.  I  en- 
joyed working  with  him,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  our  strategic  systems.  I 
believe  there  would  be  no  more  impor- 
tant issue  as  we  move  into  the  new 
year  than  to  bring  about  a  result  such 
as  we  are  proposing,  and  I  welcome  his 
support. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  14,  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  and  pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8,  the 
Senate  will  stand  adjourned  until  12 
noon,  Monday,  February  14, 1983. 

At  4:55  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  February  14,  1983,  at  12 
noon. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ABBOTT  EPI- 
NEPHRINE—A  TALE  OF  ARRO- 
GANCE AND  ABDICATION  COM- 
BINING TO  CAUSE  DEATH  AND 
DANGER 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

OP  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  I  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  an  investigation  of  a  heart 
drug  known  as  epinephrine,  the  par- 
ticular brand  manufactured  by  Abbott 
Laboratories.  Epinephrine,  which  is 
also  known  as  adrenalin,  is  primarily 
used  to  aid  individuals  who  suffer  car- 
diac arrest.  My  investigation  was 
prompted  by  the  findings  of  a  study 
commissioned  by  two  prominent  New 
York  doctors.  Dr.  Joseph  Feldschuh 
and  Dr.  Raymond  Gambino.  The  key 
element  of  their  study  was  a  physician 
survey  which  in  their  words  "was 
unable  to  discover  a  single  surviving 
case  after  intracardiac  injection," 
among  852  patients. 

As  I  looked  into  this  matter  in  great- 
er detail.  I  learned  that  despite  Abbott 
being  advised  by  letter  of  this  survey 
by  its  two  authors,  they  chose  not  to 
advise  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. When  the  FDA  was  finally  ad- 
vised, they  initially  refused  to  com- 
mence any  action  because  they  lacked 
specific  information  regarding  report- 
ed deaths  of  patients.  Last  week,  the 
FDA  announced  that  Abbott  had 
agreed  to  a  volimtary  "market  with- 
drawal" of  epinephrine  while  awaiting 
a  further  FDA  evaluation. 

I  was  and  continue  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  processes  involved 
which  allowed  this  clearly  lethal  drug 
to  remain  on  hospital  shelves  after  a 
reputable  medical  study  disclosed  its 
obvious  dangerous  nature.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  turn  over  all  information  re- 
lated to  this  investigation  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  health  and  the  Environ- 
ment to  determine  more  precisely 
what  PDA's  role  was  and  should  be  in 
a  case  such  as  this. 

The  articles  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  today,  are  from  the  New  York 
News  World  and  are  entitled  "Firm 
Recalls  Heart  Drug;  Says  Charges- 
Nonsense"  and  "Life  Saving  Health 
Solution  Found  Deadly— Doctors  Say." 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  them 
with  great  care  and  attention. 


Firm  Recalls  Heart  Drog:  Sats  Charges— 

nonskrse 

(By  Cheryl  Marie  Smith) 

A  heart  drug  that  has  been  depicted  as 
contributing  to  more  than  800  deaths  of 
New  York  heart-attack  victims  is  still  on  the 
shelves  in  hospital  emergency  rooms,  a  con- 
gressman has  warned. 

Meanwhile,  the  manufacturer  of  the  drug, 
Abbott  Laboratories  of  Chicago,  labeled  the 
accusations  "absolute  nonaense." 

On  Monday,  however,  the  federal  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  announced  that 
Abbott  had  agreed  to  a  voluntary  "market 
withdrawal"  of  its  epinephrine  while  await- 
ing an  PDA  evaluation. 

Called  a  "drug  of  last  resort,"  epinephrine 
(pronounced  ep-e-nef-rin)  is  used  to  revive 
patients  suffering  from  cardiac  arrest.  It  is 
also  known  as  adrenaline. 

In  a  news  conference  yesterday.  Rep. 
Mario  Biaggi  said  that  Abbott  Laboratories' 
epinephrine  contained  extraordinarily  high 
levels  of  acid. 

"And  acid,"  the  Bronx  Democrat  contend- 
ed, "is  the  last  thing  a  heart-attack  victim 

A  heart-attack  victim,  he  said,  experiences 
an  increase  In  the  level  of  acid  in  the  body. 
Epinephrine  is  often  administered  to  revive 
the  victim.  But  If  the  epinephrine  contained 
a  high  level  of  acid,  it  could  cause  a  chemi- 
cal imbalance,  exacerbate  the  acidic  condi- 
tion and  speed  death. 

And,  according  to  Biaggi,  Abbott's  epi- 
nephrine contained  "8.2  times  the  acid  con- 
tent of  a  similar  product  from  Bristol  Lab- 
oratories and  1,850  times  more  than  an  iden- 
tical dose  of  epineplirine  made  by  Parke- 
Davis."  The  reason  for  the  high  level  of  acid 
was  "to  extend  the  shelf  life"  of  the  Abbott 
drug,  thus  enhancing  its  marketability. 
Biaggi  said. 

DOCTOR  aroused  IMTERBST 

Biaggi's  interest  in  epinephrine  was 
sparked  by  a  study  conducted  by  his  family 
physician.  Dr.  Joseph  Peldachuh.  head  of 
the  cardiac  meUboUc  laboratory  of  New 
York  Medical  College,  who  is  "something  of 
a  medical  gadfly,"  according  to  Biaggi. 

Peldschuh  and  a  colleague.  Dr.  Raymond 
Crambino,  professor  of  pathology  at  Colum- 
bia University  CoUege  of  Medicine,  surveyed 
38  New  York  physicians  and  their  use  of  ep- 
inephrine on  852  heart-attack  victims.  In 
the  study,  which  was  published  in  this 
month's  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medicine,  the  doctors  contended  there  was  a 
link  between  injections  of  Abbott  Laborato- 
ries' epinephrine  and  the  deaths  of  the  pa- 
tients. 

The  spokesman  for  Abbott  Laboratories 
called  these  claims  "absolute  nonsense."  He 
protested  that  in  the  preliminary  copy  of 
Peldschuh's  report,  received  last  June,  no 
such  conclusion  was  declared  and  that  at 
the  time,  Peldschuh  "didn't  know  what  his 
findings  meant." 

He  said  that  at  the  times  when  epineph- 
rine is  used,  it  is  always  a  llfe-or-death  situa- 
tion with  unknown  chances  of  survival. 
There  could  be  no  clear  indication,  short  of 
autopsy,  which  could  prove  a  cause  of 
death,  the  spokesman  said. 


He  noted  that  in  the  study,  the  38  physi- 
cians said  that  doses  of  epinephrine  ranged 
from  "one  to  17  vials."  The  usual,  prescribed 
dose  of  epinephrine  is  l)etween  ".03  and  .05 
vials,"  he  said. 

He  confirmed  that  the  acid  level  In  epi- 
nephrine had  been  lowered  in  July  1982 
after  Peldschuh's  report  had  been  read,  but 
argued  that  acid  comparisons  of  "8.2  per- 
cent" of  "1.850  percent"  were  wrong  and 
that  a  "similar  Pu^e-Davls  product"  did  not 
exist. 

The  spokesman  also  said  that  the  "market 
withdrawal"  only  pertained  to  vials  manu- 
factured before  July  1982  and  the  amount 
of  recovered  vials  "should  be  very  little  if 
any." 

However.  Biaggi  said  yesterday  that  ac- 
cording to  the  chief  of  pharmancy  at  New 
York  Hospital.  1,084  units  of  the  drug  had 
to  be  removed. 

"This  drug  is  used  all  over  the  nation  and 
the  world."  Biaggi  said.  "Doctors  may  not 
know  about  this.  There  hasn't  been  enough 
publicity." 

Josephine  Williams,  spokeswoman  for  the 
cnty's  Health  and  Hospitals  Corp..  which 
oversees  the  16  municipal  hospitals,  said 
yesterday  the  recall  was  already  in  effect. 
She  did  not  know  how  many  vials  had  been 
coUected.  New  York  Hospital  is  a  private  fa- 
dUty. 

Biaggi  yesterday  said  that  he  would  hold  a 
hearing  on  "laxity"  In  the  FDA  that  would 
have  allowed  a  "potentially  lethal"  product 
to  have  existed  for  public  use  for  nine  yean. 
He  also  blasted  Abbott  for  not  informing 
the  PDA  ("even  if  they  are  not  legally  re- 
quired to  do  so.  they  have  a  moral  responsi- 
bility") or  hospitals  so  they  could  remove 
the  pre-July  1982  products  from  the  shelves. 
"The  question  is:  how  did  the  PDA  ever 
approve  this  drug  10  years  ago?"  Biaggi 
asked.  "And  why  can  a  company  change  the 
contents  of  the  drug  without  notifying  the 
PDA?  Abbott  never  informed  the  FDA  or 
started  a  recall— instead  they  just  reduced 
the  acidity  of  their  product  and  kept  quiet." 
Biaggi  slad  he  would  collaborat*  with 
Reps.  Jack  Brooks,  D-Tex.,  and  Henry 
Waxman.  D-Callf..  who  are  respectively,  the 
chairman  and  member  of  the  House  Oov- 
ermnent  Operations  in  the  FDA  probe. 

Abbott  Laboratories  was  founded  in  1888 
in  Chicago  and  makes  more  than  700  prod- 
ucts. 

LiFE-SAvmc  Heart  SoLtmoH  PotJiiD  Deadly. 
Doctors  Sat 

(By  Cheryl  Marie  Smith) 

Sirens  blaring,  the  ambulance  roared  up 
to  the  hospital  entrance.  Attendants  leaped 
from  the  compartment  and  hustled  the 
inert  victim  into  emergency. 

A  flurry  of  movement  ensued  as  doctors 
and  nurses  raced  to  administer  care. 

The  patient's  heart  had  stopped;  "How 
long?"  yelled  a  man  in  a  white  coat. 

Cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation  proved 
futUe.  The  patient's  life  ebbed  away  by  the 

second.  ,„,_    j  _* 

Qtilckly,  a  decision  was  made.  The  doctor 
reached  for  a  syringe,  snapped  on  a  vial  full 


ThU  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  »tatemeno  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  fioor. 
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The  pH  of  the  body  is  the  measurement  of 
add  and  alkaline  (salt)  ranging  from  0 
(highly  addle)  to  14  (highly  alkaline). 

A  normal  pH  is  7.40.  Irreversible  death 
(too  much  add)  comes  when  the  pH  drops 
below  8.80.  Feldschuh's  patient  registered  a 
startling  pH  of  6.S3— indicating  a  massive 
case  of  acidosis. 

Movement  up  or  down  the  pH  scale,  which 
is  measured  in  logarithmic  units,  doesn't 
happen  like  mercury  sliding  up  or  down  a 
thermometer.  In  fact,  the  human  body 
twtntAiTM  incredibly  tight  controls  over  the 
pH  level  and  fiercely  protects  it  with  numer- 
ous fail-safe  measures.  Dramatic  changes  in 
the  pH  level,  therefore,  only  occur  under 
the  most  strenuous  of  situations. 

But  a  patient  with  a  pH  of  6.53  is  obvious- 
ly stone  dead  and  never  could  have  made  it 
alive  Into  an  emergency  room.  Yet.  the  pa- 
tient in  question  had  been  alive  moments 
earlier. 

Moreover  patients  who  die  of  heart  faUure 
experience  a  drop  in  pH,  but  only  to  ap- 
proximately 6.85.  This  patient's  pH  was 
clearly  abnormal  and  Feldschuh  began  his 
search  to  find  what  might  have  caused  it  to 
drop. 

His  answer  appeared  several  days  later 
when  he  examined  the  contents  of  the 
Abbott  epinephrine  syringe.  Mixed  in  with 
the  life-giving  adrenaline  was  a  solution  of 
potentially  poisonous  acid,  which  he  later 
conduded  was  powerful  enough  even  to 
"kill"  a  healthy  heart  if  it  were  to  be  inject- 
ed. 

■O  StTXVIVORS  n  SB3  CASES 

He  later  surveyed  38  physicians  in  the 
New  York  area  concerning  852  cases  of  car- 
diac arrest  where  Abbott  epinephrine  was 
administered.  In  the  852  cases,  "there  were 
no  survivors."  Feldschuh  said. 

Every  cardiac  expert  knows  that  when  the 
heart  stops,  blood  movement  ends  and  the 
oxygen  supply  plummets.  Immediately,  the 
body  moves  to  an  alternate,  emergency  me- 
tabolism. Cells  begin  to  break  sugar  down 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  a  mild  (lactic)  acid 
in  an  desperate  attempt  to  produce  energy. 
Slowly,  however,  as  the  process  continues, 
the  body  is  being  filled  with  add. 

MeanwhUe.  the  heart,  which  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  oxygen  and  therefore  the  most 
sensitive  to  its  loss,  begins  a  frantic  attempt 
to  energize  Itself,  breaking  down  sugar  and 
producing  acid.  Within  seconds,  the  fist- 
sized  organ  is  filled  with  acid  and  the  care- 
fully-guarded pH  level  begins  to  drop. 

Usually  within  four  to  six  minutes  after  a 
heart  stops,  brain  damage  caused  by  lack  of 
oxygen  begins  to  occur  and  death— and  a  pH 
of  below  6.80— soon  follows. 

Obviously,  the  last  thing  an  already-acidic 
heart  needs  is  a  syringe-full  of  acid,  which 
would  essentially  serve  to  paralyze  the  fail- 
ing organ. 

In  the  meantime.  Abbott  Laboratories  Is 
under  a  voluntary.  FDA-approved  "market 
withdrawal."  according  to  a  company 
spokesman. 

Although  the  Abbott  spokesman  contend- 
ed that  the  charges  against  the  product 
were  "alisolute  nonsense."  he  confirmed 
that  after  the  company  received  a  prelimi- 
nary report  from  Feldschuh  last  summer, 
the  company,  without  fanfare,  lowered  the 
acid  level  in  the  epinephrine  formula. 

In  1082,  the  New  York  Heart  Association 
reported  1.5  million  Americans  suffered 
heart  attacks.  Of  these  550,000  were  fatal. 

Feldschuh's  conclusion  leads  to  a  horrify- 
ing realization:  over  the  past  decade,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  heart  attack  victims 
had  been   rushed   into   emergency   rooms 
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across  the  nation,  with  perhaps  one  chance 
to  live.  Tens  of  thousands  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  with  complete  trust  and  confidence, 
grabbed  a  syringe  fiUed  with  what  they 
hoped  and  believed  was  a  life-giving  drug 
and  applied  it  with  their  greatest  skill  to  the 
dying  man  or  woman. 

But  if  Feldschuh's  findings  are  correct, 
the  brutal  truth  is,  in  reality,  none  of  these 
victims  had  a  prayer.* 


PREVENTINO  HUNGER  AT  HOME 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  nsmtsTLVAinA 

m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSSirTATIVBS 

Thunday.  February  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
joining  122  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  (^sponsoring  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40,  more  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Preventing  Hunger  at 
Home  Resolution." 

Let  me  take  this  opportimlty  to  ex- 
press a  word  of  personal  thanks  to  the 
Bread  for  the  World  organization  for 
its  (»>ntinuing  efforts  in  keeping 
before  the  public  the  urgent  food 
needs  of  millions  of  our  less  fortunate 
fellow  Americans.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  (»lleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Paitkt- 
TA.  and  my  good  friend  from  Vermont, 
Mr.  jErroROS,  for  their  leadership  in 
introducing  this  important  measure 
early  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 40  should  send  a  strong  signal 
to  those  who  are  expecting  the  Con- 
gress to  make  wholesale  cuts  in  the 
various  domestic  feeding  program  that 
many  of  us  will  resist  such  attempts. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Jeffords,  when  he  stated 
that  "the  98th  Congress  has  few  prior- 
ities before  it  that  are  more  important 
than  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 
Among  those  few  is  preventing  hunger 
at  home.  That  is  the  most  simple  and 
fundamental  reason  behind  the  intro- 
duction of  this  resolution." 

Rather  than  possibly  ignoring  the 
basic  needs  of  millions  of  Americans 
by  calling  for  significant  reductions  in 
the  numbers  of  dollars  available  to  put 
food  on  their  tables,  the  administra- 
tion should  seek  to  Join  ranks  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  with  the  Congress  to 
insure  that  limited  Federal  dollars  are 
invested  in  providing  expedited  and 
adequate  assistance  to  those  whom 
these  programs  were  designed  to 
serve.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL TRADE  REMEDIES  ACT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  3.  1983 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Small  Business 
and  Agricultural  Trade  Remedies  Act 
of  1983.  This  legislation  will  address  a 
number  of  problems  confronting  our 
small  businesses  in  seeking  relief  from 
unfair  foreign  competition.  My  col- 
leagues. Senator  Cohen  and  Senator 
Mitchell  have  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation In  the  Senate  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  them  in  proposing  re- 
forms to  our  U.S.  trade  laws  which  will 
better  serve  the  needs  of  small  busi- 


ness. 

The  United  States  finds  itself  today, 
more  challenged  by  international  com- 
petition than  at  any  time  in  recent  his- 
tory. Domestic  producers  of  a  growing 
number  of  products  are  experiencing 
Intensified  competition  from  foreign 
imports  which  pose  enormous  econom- 
ic implications.  In  my  home  State  of 
Maine,  for  example,  imports  of  subsi- 
dized potatoes  from  Canada  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  600  percent 
since  1976,  resulting  in  severe  price  de- 
pression and  subsequent  losses  for  the 
Maine  potato  industry  totaling  more 
than  $60  million  for  the  1981-82  mar- 
keting season.  In  the  fishing  industry, 
imports  of  subsidized  frozen  fish  from 
Canada  have  Increased  over  40  percent 
since  1978.  Similarly,  the  market  share 
of  Canadian  lumber  imports  have 
jumped  significantly  in  the  past  5 
years  resulting  in  unemployment 
levels  in  the  lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts industry  of  23  percent  in  1981. 
and  17  percent  in  1982. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  international  trade  problems 
facing  these  industries  today  arise 
from  the  barriers  placed  on  them  by 
our  domestic  trade  laws.  The  existing 
trade  remedies  which  were  designed  to 
assist  our  domestic  industries  against 
unfair  foreign  competition,  are  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  require  complex 
data  and  documentation,  and  entail 
lengthy  review  proceedings.  For  these 
reasons,  a  majority  of  small  businesses 
have  been  denied  access  to  these  trade 
remedies  and  thus  do  not  have  a  viable 
mechanism  to  receive  economic  re- 
dress from  unfair  competition. 

Clearly,  no  nation  can  long  stistain 
public  support  of  any  policy  unless  its 
people  sense  that  there  are  equitable 
and  tangible  benefits  of  that  policy  ap- 
plication. We  must  take  steps,  there- 
fore, to  strengthen  our  domestic  trade 
laws  which  will  make  them  more 
useful  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
those  they  were  Intended  to  protect. 

One  area  that  is  of  grave  concern  to 
many  small  businesses  is  the  cost  of 
filing  a  trade  relief  petition.  Since  the 
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Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979,  the 
costs  of  exercising  U.S.  trade  laws 
have  increased  subBtantially,  effective- 
ly barring  small  and  medlum-«lsed  In- 
dustries from  access  to  their  legal 
rights.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  antidiunplng  and  counter- 
vailing duty  petition  for  a  small  busi- 
ness to  cost  between  $100,000  to 
$150,000.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  a 
firm  to  pay  upward  of  $250,000  to  file 
a  section  201  or  301  import  relief  peti- 
tion. 

As  a  first  step  toward  reducing  these 
costs,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  establish  a  small  business 
trade  access  trust  fund  which  would  be 
financed  by  the  collection  of  coimter- 
vailing  duties  and  antidumping  duties 
by  Customs.  Proceeds  from  the  trust 
fund  would  establish  an  independent 
Small  Business  Trade  Assistance 
Office  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  primary  function  of  this 
Office  is  to  assist  small  businesses 
with  the  preparation  of  data  necessary 
for  trade  relief  proceedings.  Second, 
this  Office  will  be  responsible  for  re- 
imbursing a  small  business  petitioner 
for  the  legal  and  accounting  fees  In- 
curred during  the  case. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Federal 
Government  would  provide  a  small 
business  petitioner  $50,000  in  initial 
petition  costs  and  50  percent  of  costs 
incurred  thereafter.  This  cost-sharing 
method  is  designed  so  that  a  firm  as- 
sists in  the  financial  costs  of  pursuing 
a  trade  relief  case  and  insures  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  expend 
its  time  and  energies  on  frivolous 
cases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  advan- 
tages of  establishing  a  small  business 
trust  fund  are  many.  First,  small  busi- 
nesses with  limited  resources  will  now 
be  able  to  have  various  import  relief 
options  within  their  financial  reach. 
Second,  the  trust  fund  will  result  in 
little,  if  any,  net  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  since  income  from 
custom  duties  would  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  operate  without  direct  Gov- 
ernment funding.  Third,  the  trust 
fund  insures  that  those  countries  en- 
gaging in  unfair  trade  practices  will 
pay  for  the  trade  assistance  to  our  af- 
fected small  businesses. 

The  length  of  the  trade  relief  proc- 
ess is  a  major  concern  expressed  by 
the  agricultural  sector.  To  address 
that  concern,  this  bill  would  modify 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
Include  a  fast-track  provision  for  per- 
ishable commodities.  Although  this 
provision  would  apply  to  a  host  of 
products,  it  would  greatly  assist  the 
Maine  potato  industry  in  seeking  expe- 
dited relief  from  increasing  Canadian 
imports. 

With  a  fast-track  system,  those 
small  industries  marketing  perishable 
commodities  can  request  emergency 
action  when  filing  a  section  201  peti- 
tion.   The    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
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would  have  14  days  in  which  to  recom- 
mend action  to  the  President.  The 
President  could  then  impose  an  appro- 
priate relief  measure.  This  system  en- 
ables those  industries  with  import  sen- 
sitive commodities  to  improve  their 
production  efficiencies  and  better  plan 
future  mariteting  strategies,  while  at 
the  «am«»  time  not  interfering  in  the 
regular  section  301  proceedings. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  into  account  regional  eco- 
nomic factors  when  considering  an 
International  Trade  Commission  rec- 
ommendation in  a  section  201  case. 
This  legislation  instructs  the  ITC  to 
consider  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion, including  employment  levels,  in 
the  major  geogn4>hic  area  in  which 
the  small  business  is  located.  In  addi- 
tion, exchange  rates  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  well  as  the  firm's  ability  to 
convert  to  alternative  product  lines. 
This  provision  reflects  the  needs  of 
border  States,  which  are  the  first  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  incressing  for- 
eign imports. 

Finally,   this   bill   streamlines   and 
makes  the  judicial  review  process  more 
cost  effective  for  a  small  business  peti- 
tioner. Currently,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  final  determinations  by  the 
administrative  agencies  are  t^jpealed 
to  the  courts.  The  existence  of  judicial 
review  further  prolongs  the  length  of 
the  relief  proceedings  and  ultimately 
the  cost  to  the  petitioner.  This  bill 
would  direct  the  court  of  appeals  for 
the  Federal  court  to  review  the  case 
rather  than  the  U.S.  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Trade.  This  change  tailors  the 
review  of  the  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervidling  duty  cases  with  the  review 
of  other  administrative  proceedings, 
while  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
efficiencies  of  the  jucUcial  review  proc- 
ess. In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to 
improve  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  our  smaller  U.S.  industries,  we 
must  take  steps  to  insure  their  access 
to  free  and  fair  trade.  I  beUeve  this 
legidatlon  goes  far  toward  eliminating 
the  barriers  placed  on  small  businesses 
when  obtaining  relief  under  our  exist- 
ing trade  remedies  and  is  fully  consist- 
ent with  our  trade  obligations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  now.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  giving  this 
bill  prompt  consideration.* 


PEACE  INITIATIVE 

HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OPCOLOKAOO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  3,  1983 
m  Mr.  WIKTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Mr.  Glickmak  in  re- 
introducing the  bill  to  establish  the 
U.S.  Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution.  Few  congressional  Initia- 
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lives  could  be  more  imperative  in 
these  times  of  worldwide  tension  and 
conflict. 

Former  CS.  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  Omai  Bradley  has  aptly  re- 
marked: "W ;  have  become  a  Nation  of 
nuclear  giat  ts  and  ethical  infants.  We 
know  more  about  war  than  we  do 
about  peace,  more  about  killing  than 
we  do  about  living."  By  providing  a 
forum  for  tn  active  and  consolidated 
study  of  pei  ice-related  issues,  the  pro- 
posed Acac  emy  will  help  lead  the 
world  out  o  the  darkness  and  danger 
of  this  Intel  ectual  abyss. 

The  Acad4  my's  primary  focus  will  be 
on  research,  education,  training,  and 
information  services  in  the  areas  of 
peace  and  conflict  resolution.  Al- 
though rest  arch  in  such  areas  is  cur- 
rently conlucted  in  many  places 
around  the  country,  this  research  is 
largely  fratmented  and  uncoordinat- 
ed. The  crc  ktion  of  a  national  peace 
academy  wi  1  work  to  both  coordinate 
and  expand  this  research.  wiU  its  cen- 
tralized rol<  in  information  collection 
and  disperse  1  will  greatly  enhance  the 
ef f ectivenes  t  of  researchers  worldwide. 
Furthermore,  the  Academy  will  be 
breaking  new  ground  by  emphasizing 
training  in  >  »nflict  resolution  skills  to 
complement  this  research.  This  inter- 
disciplinary training  will  enable  gradu- 
ates to  brin :  back  to  their  jobs  the  di- 
verse skills  1  lecessary  to  meet  the  ever- 
growing cha  llenges  of  preserving  peace 
and  promo  ting  cooperation  in  the 
volatUe  Inte  mational  arena. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  worlds  of 
academia  t  nd  diplomacy  that  the 
Peace  Acac  emy  wiU  fill  an  obvious 
need.  I  wou  d  like  to  emphasize  that  it 
is  distinctly  envisioned  as  being  a  logi- 
cal and  neo  issary  complement  to  mili- 
tary progTims  and  policy  as  well. 
While  no  oqe  doubts  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  milit  u^  for  our  national  securi- 
might  is  no  guarantee  of 
our  ability  o  successfully  resolve  con- 
flicts. The  essons  learned  at  such  an 
academy  wi  1  not  only  help  us  prevent 
but  will  also  show  us  how 
e  Ff ectively  and  humane^ 
manage  war  when  it  is  unavoids'  .-. 
The  Acadei^y.  by  design,  will  not  oe  a 
policymakiilg  organ,  but  its  contribu- 
tions will  undoubtedly  enable  policy- 
makers to  1:  uidle  future  conflicts  with 
more  insigh :  and  success. 

The  legis  ation  provides  for  private 
contributioi  is  and  an  endowment  to 
the  costs  of  the  Academy. 


future  wars 
to    most 


help  defray 


Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  fimd- 
ing  such  ai  institution  will  still  re- 
quire a  coisiderable  commitment  on 


the  part  of 


size  of  such 


the  Federal  Government. 
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for  the  proposed  Academy.  $5  million 
in  fiscal  1984.  and  $8  million  in  fiscal 
1985.  By  comparison,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Falklands  conflict  cost 
the  British  $2.55  billion,  and  $3  bUUon 
for  the  Argentines.  And  this  is  not 
considering  the  incalculable  toll  in 
human  lives  and  suif  f  ering. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  national 
center  to  concentrate  on  peace-related 
issues  is  not  a  new  one.  Congressional 
initiatives  on  the  topic  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  1935.  But  if  ever  the 
times  demanded  the  formation  of  such 
a  center,  these  times  of  global  tension 
and  accelerating  arms  races  certainly 
do.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  Join  with  me  in 
supporting  its  passage.* 


February  3,  1983 


February  3,  1983 


But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 


a  commitment  is  minimfti 


when  com>ared  to  the  mammoth 
human  and  financial  costs  of  war.  The 
recent  armed  conflicts  in  the  Falk- 
lands and  I  ebanon  only  reinforce  this 
lesson.  The  House  bill  provides  for  a 
$13  million  2-year  capitalization  fund 


CIVIL  SERVICE  lifERIT  SYSTEM? 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLOSADO 
IM  THC  HOUSE  OF  RSPBESENTATTVES 

Thunday,  February  3, 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDEai.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  administrations  have  attempted 
to  push  the  rules  governing  the  merit 
system  to  the  limit  to  achieve  loyalty 
and  ideological  purity.  None  has  done 
it  with  the  venom  and  intensity  of  this 
administration.  The  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  discusses 
this  issue: 

Mnros  A  Bottom  hatz.  Mmmxt  Ststdi  Earns 

Dkmkrits 

(By  Paul  Taylor) 

Can  the  beast  be  tamed? 

Can  a  bureaucracy  of  2.8  million  employ- 
ees, working  in  an  environment  larded  with 
security  and  absent  a  bottom  line,  in  a  per- 
sonnel management  culture  more  concerned 
with  preventing  abuse  than  promoting  ex- 
cellence or  punishing  incompetence,  can 
such  an  unwieldy  creature  be  made  .  .  .  effi- 
cient? 

The  last  soul  to  tackle  that  question  was 
Alan  K.  (Scotty)  Campbell,  President  Car- 
ter's architect  of  modem  Civil  Service 
reform. 

Five  years  ago,  as  he  lobbied  on  Capitol 
Hill,  his  answer  was  a  booming  yes.  Now, 
from  his  perch  as  a  corporate  executive,  it 
comes  back  a  little  softer  not  sure.  It  was 
Carter's  and  Campbell's  bright  Idea  to 
attack  government  efficiency  through  the 
persoimel  function,  by  taking  the  carrot- 
and-stick,  pay-for-performance  management 
style  so  much  In  vogue  In  the  corporate 
world  and  grafting  it  onto  the  alien  culture 
of  a  public  bureaucracy. 

They  got  most  of  what  they  wanted 
through  Congress,  in  no  small  measure  be- 
cause Carter's  anti-bureaucracy  broadsides 
from  the  1976  campaign  had  given  a  sleepy 
issue  some  momentary  pizazz.  The  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  was  the  most 
sweeping  overhaul  of  the  government's  per- 
sonnel system  since  1883.  when  a  political 
patronage  "spoils"  system  was  replaced  by 
the  Civil  Service  merit  system. 

Most  reforms  are  reforms  of  the  reforms 
that  preceded  them,  and  the  1978  law  was 
no  exception.  It  was  targeted  at  the  per- 


ceived excesses  of  "merit."  the  welter  of  in- 
flexible rules  and  Job  protections  that 
threatened  to  asphyxiate  the  idea  of  merit 
from  within. 

CampbeU  says  he  still  believes  the  1978 
law  was  a  good  idea,  but  now  wonders  if  the 
effort  will  lead  to  much.  And  he  is  not 
alone. 

The  first  blush  of  evidence  and  early  re- 
views from  managers  in  the  system  suggest 
that,  in  the  culture  of  a  big  public  bureauc- 
racy, carrots  don't  have  much  flavor  and 
sticks  don't  have  much  clout. 

"There  was  nothing  in  that  legislation 
that  was  self-enacting,"  said  Campbell,  now 
executive  vice  president  of  ARA  Services 
Inc.  of  PhUadelphla.  a  multibilllon-doUar  di- 
versified service  company.  "The  tools  are 
there,  but  the  question  is  whether  people  in 
the  system  want  to  make  use  of  them.  Let's 
just  say  my  confidence  has  been  softened  by 
the  difficulties  of  implementing  over  the 
past  few  years." 

The  major  features  of  the  government 
reform  package: 

Creation  of  a  Senior  Executive  Service  of 
7,000  top-level  managers  who  would  give  up 
Job  protection  in  exchange  for  the  chance  to 
compete  for  bonuses. 

Establishment  of  a  merit  pay  system  for 
125,000  middle-level  managers,  who  would 
forgo  half  their  annual  comparability  salary 
increases  for  a  shot  at  a  pool  of  merit  pay. 

Streamlining  of  cumbersome  procedures 
for  firing  incompetent  employees. 

How  has  it  all  been  working?  Spottily. 

Starting  from  the  top.  the  harshest  critics 
of  bonus  and  merit  pay  incentives  turn  out 
to  be  the  very  managers  who  stand  to  liene- 
fit  from  them. 

A  1981  survey  published  by  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board,  which  acts  as  a 
watchdog,  found  that  only  26  percent  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  career  executives 
surveyed  agreed  with  the  profxtsition  that 
the  SES  and  its  bonuses  had  had  a  positive 
impact  on  their  agencies. 

In  a  different  poll  of  300  managers  taken 
last  year  by  the  Federal  Executive  Institute 
Alumni  Association,  respondents  said  by  55 
to  29  percent  that  the  bonuses  were  not 
awarded  in  a  fair  manner,  and  by  86  to  14 
percent  that  the  merit  pay  system— which 
has  proven  to  be  a  bear  to  put  in  place— was 
not  worth  the  cost,  time  and  paperwork  of 
administering  it. 

This  may  seem  to  be  biting  the  hand  that 
feeds.  It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  resenting 
the  hand  that  doesn't  feed  enough. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  SES  bonuses 
were  to  be  available  to  50  percent  of  all  of  a 
federal  agency's  top  managers  in  a  given 
year,  and  the  awards  could  be  for  as  much 
as  20  percent  of  a  manager's  base  salary. 

But  when  NASA  became  the  first  agency 
in  the  government  to  set  up  its  bonus  pro- 
gram in  1980,  and  when  it  made  awards  to 
46  percent  of  its  top  managers.  Congress 
began  to  blanch.  Would  the  public  stand  for 
such  profligacy?  Wouldn't  the  bonuses  be 
subverted  into  a  tool  of  compensation 
rather  than  incentive,  with  half  the  execu- 
tives of  an  agency  automatically  getting 
them  one  year,  and  the  other  half  the  next? 

Fearing  a  public  outcry.  Congress  made 
the  rewards  scarcer  and  more  sparse.  It  re- 
stricted the  number  of  SES  members  who 
could  qualify  in  a  given  year  to  20  percent 
and  set  up  a  quota  that  limited  the  average 
bonus  to  roughly  10  percent  of  a  senior 
manager's  salary.  The  senior  executives 
were  livid,  and  their  faith  In  the  bonus 
system  has  never  recovered. 


"We  aU  felt  sUbbed  in  the  back. "  said  O. 
Jerry  Shaw,  president  of  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Association. 

"The  incentive  pay  system  turned  into  a 
farce,"  James  Kellett,  an  SES  member  at 
the  E>epartment  of  Energy,  said.  "I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  possibility  of  doing  it  the  way 
they  do  in  the  private  sector.  You  offer  me 
a  20  percent  bonus  and  I'll  manage  the  hell 
out  of  you." 

While  much  of  the  ill  will  derives  from 
this  initial  sense  of  betrayal,  something  else 
underlies  it.  There  is  the  feeling  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  universally  accepted  crite- 
rion to  measure  management  performance, 
favoritism  is  bound  to  creep  into  the  bonus 
award  process. 

Whether  the  perception  is  true  is  not 
what  counts;  the  perception  alone  is  enough 
to  undermine  the  point  of  the  system.  And 
with  Just  one  top  manager  in  five  having  a 
shot  at  a  bonus,  the  program  has  become  a 
breeding  ground  for  resentment. 

"I  don't  think  a  20  percent  bonus  system 
will  ever  be  anything  but  a  massive  head- 
ache." Shaw  said. 

Campbell  agrees,  and  said  he  thinks  the 
problem  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  makes  it 
so  difficult  for  a  bureaucracy  to  accept  a 
performance-based  pay  system:  there  is  no 
bottom  line  to  judge  performance. 

In  the  bonus  plan  he  supervises  for  his 
company,  ARA  Services,  75  top  executives 
can  sweeten  their  salaries  by  up  to  80  per- 
cent, depending  on  how  they  measure  up 
against  short  and  long-term  bottom-line 
goals. 

"You  have  winners  and  losers  too,  but 
there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  accept  the  bonuses  and  to 
move  on,"  Campbell  said.  "In  the  bureaucra- 
cy, the  losers  tend  to  go  running  to  a  sub- 
committee." 

The  Civil  Service  system  has  been  mailing 
stabs  at  fashioning  its  own  performance 
measurements,  but  the  state-of-the-art  is  in 
its  infancy.  How  does  one  assess  the  produc- 
tivity of  a  policy  maker  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment? A  systems  analyst  at  the  Commerce 
Department? 

Some  coarse  measurements  of  output  can 
be  applied  to  almost  anyone,  but,  as  Rep. 
Pat  Schroeder  (D-Colo.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Civil  Service  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, notes,  they  often  can  lead  to  make- 
work  exercises  in  "getting  your  paperwork 
up." 

Some  departments,  in  their  performance 
evaluation  standards  for  top  managers, 
measure  how  well  the  bureaucrats  get  along 
with  the  groups  their  agency  serves.  But 
that  can  raise  problems,  too,  by  putting  too 
many  incentives  on  a  civil  servant  to  become 
an  advocate  for  the  group  he  or  she  is  serv- 
ing. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  more  like  the  private 
sector  and  measure  "effectiveness"  rather 
than  "efficiency." 

That  is.  measure  a  high  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment on  how  many  subsidized  housing  units 
get  built  rather  than  on  how  many  requests 
for  grants  are  processed.  But  that  leads  to 
judging  managers  on  forces  that  may  be 
beyond  their,  or  their  agency's,  control,  and 
again,  the  tendency  of  a  merit-based  system 
is  to  resist. 

Donald  J.  Devlne,  Campbell's  successor  as 
director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, acknowledges  that  there  are  obstacles 
to  developing  a  credible  performance  meas- 
urement system,  but  said  he  believes  they 
are  being  overcome. 
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"We  need  performance  appraisal  much 
more  than  the  private  sector  does,"  he  said. 
""We  shouldn't  be  overly  mechanistic  about 
it.  People  know  who  the  better  performers 
are.  We  need  a  simple  system  which  allows  a 
little  room  for  Judgment." 

If  the  carrots  of  the  1978  reform  act  have 
proven  awkward  to  dispense  in  a  public  bu- 
reaucracy, so  too  have  the  sticks. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  Civil  Service 
reform,  to  hear  President  Carter  sell  it 
when  he  was  pressing  for  the  measure,  was 
that  it  would  finally  be  possible  for  supervi- 
sors to  fire  incompetent  workers. 

Carter  said  that  the  paperwork  to  support 
a  firing  was  so  burdensome,  and  the  appeals 
process  so  time-consuming,  that  in  1976  Just 
226  workers  in  a  work  force  of  more  than  2 
million  were  sacked.  It  was  easier  lo  pawn 
off  a  poor  performer  on  an  unsuspecting  su- 
pervisor or  purge  him  to  a  bureaucratic  Si- 
beria, Carter  said. 

Actually.  Carter  didn't  tell  the  whole 
story.  In  1976.  according  to  a  study  by  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  the 
number  of  discharges  was  17,157.  Since  pas- 
sage of  the  reform  act.  the  number  of  dis- 
charges has  gone  down,  not  up.  The  figure 
for  1980  was  12.078. 

These  numbers  include  firings  for  ineffi- 
ciency, resignations  in  lieu  of  adverse  action, 
terminations  during  probation  and  dismis- 
sals for  misconduct  or  other  unspecified  rea- 
sons. The  1981  figiires  are  nearly  identical 
to  those  in  the  1980,  when  the  thousands  of 
air  traffic  controller  firings  are  discounted. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  1978  reform  act 
has  backfired?  No,  what  the  discharge  num- 
bers more  likely  show  is  that  the  level  of 
sackings  may  be  driven  by  something  other 
than  the  procedural  hurdles. 

It  is  likely  something  more  subtle,  a  way 
of  doing  business  in  the  federal  govMiiment 
that  gives  managers  a  predictable  reluc- 
tance to  ""get  up  to  the  plate  and  swing"  at 
poor  performers. 

In  the  private  sector,  particularly  in 
white-collar  settings,  there  is  far  more  flexi- 
bility to  let  someone  go  gracefully:  buying 
him  off.  putting  him  on  a  leave,  suggesting 
that  he  look  for  other  work  over  a  period  of 
time;  in  short,  "building  a  golden  para- 
chute." 

These  options  do  not  woiic  in  a  public  bu- 
reaucracy, and  no  one  suggests  they  should, 
although  some  defend  the  sytem's  generous 
early  retirement  provisions  as  a  useful  man- 
agement tool  in  easing  out  deadwood.  For 
the  most  part,  the  supervisor  in  a  bureauc- 
racy must  confront  a  starker  choice  than  his 
counterpart  In  the  private  world:  fire  or  try 
to  accommodate.  In  the  real  world,  where 
humans  make  human  decisions,  the  tenden- 
cy is.  and  remains,  to  accommodate. 

While  the  reform  act  hasn't  done  much  to 
change  the  standard  operating  procedure  in 
one  area  of  Federal  employee  relations, 
firing,  it  has  done  quite  a  bit  in  another 
unfair  labor  practice  complaints. 

To  moderate  union  opposition  to  the 
reform  act,  unions  and  employees  were 
given  broadened  powers  to  file  grievances 
about  working  conditions. 

Since  1978,  the  caseload  before  the  Feder- 
al Labor  Relations  Authority  has  doubled, 
and  some  are  picayune  in  nature:  moving  a 
coffee  pot  from  one  end  of  an  office  to  an- 
other, altering  the  partitions,  relocating  an 
employee  from  one  floor  to  another. 

What  these  complaints  reflect  more  than 
anything  is  not  the  expansion  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  in  the  bureaucracy,  but 
their  restriction.  About  60  percent  of  the 
federal  work  force  is  unionized,  but,  except 
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for  the  postal  unions,  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  bargain  over  wages.  So  they  build 
membership  over  working-condition  griev- 
ances. ] 

'"Labor  relations  are  much  leas  mature  in 
the  government  than  in  the  private  sector," 
said  Ronald  W.  Haughton.  director  of  the 
FLRA.  who  has  worked  as  a  referee  in  both 
settings.  "People  seem  to  have  a  certain 
quotient  for  taking  each  other  on.  If  they 
can't  do  it  over  wages,  they  do  it  somewhere 
else." 

The  rash  of  working-condition  complaints 
also  may  reflect  a  demoralized  work  force, 
and  that,  in  turn,  may  set  the  stage  for  the 
next  wave  of  personnel  reforms  designed  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  federal  workers: 
employe  particiiMitlon  in  management  deci- 
sions. 

The  Japanese  model  productivity  councils 
has  made  its  way  acron  the  Pacific  Oceans, 
with  encouraging  resulte  in  industrial  set- 
tings in  this  country.  Who  is  to  say.  Just  as 
management  by  objective  and  pay  for  per- 
formance have  made  their  way  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  public,  that  we  will  not  see 
the  day  when  a  GS-8,  GS-10  and  GS-14  sit 
down  at  a  table  and  talk  out  their  productiv- 
ity problems. 

Rep.  Schroeder,  chairman  of  the  House 
Civil  Service  subcommittee,  already  has  of- 
fered such  a  bilL 

As  to  whether  it  would  change  anything, 
she  might  want  to  check  with  Scotty  Camp- 
beU.* 


HANDICAPPED  EDUCATION— 
SnUi  JEOPARDIZED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mw  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESEHTATIVES 

TTiunday.  February  3, 1983 

•  BCr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  resolution 
which  reiterates  our  concern  over  the 
landmark  Public  Law  94-142.  the  Edu- 
cation of  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  and  the  ongoing  attempt  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  deregu- 
late its  provisions. 

As  one  of  the  original  authors  of  this 
law  in  1975.  I  have  maintained  an 
active  interest  in  its  impact  upon  the 
education  of  over  4  million  eligible 
children  since  its  inception.  Despite 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  Public 
Law  94-142  in  Congress  as  well  as  na- 
tionwide, the  Department  has  main- 
tained a  tireless  assault  on  the  regula- 
tions for  this  program  since  August  of 
1982.  At  that  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  Issued  regulations  which 
would  have  rendered  Public  Law  94- 
142  ineffective.  It  would  have  rescind- 
ed the  educational  rights  of  the  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  children  in  public 
schools  which  are  guaranteed,  under 
the  law.  a  free  and  appropriate  educa- 
tion. 

In  response  to  these  proposals.  I  in- 
troduced House  Resolution  588  which 
reaffirmed  support  for  the  programs 
and  its  accompanying  regulations.  I 
was  pleased  that  House  Resolution  588 
was  cosponsered  by  nearly  108  of  our 
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requests  to  cease  its  current  regulatory  ac- 
tivities of  this  program  and  will  not  make 
any  specific  long-term  commitment  to  exist- 
ing regulations  under  this  program:  and 

Whereas  handicapped  chUdren  are  being 
denied  the  full  benefits  of  the  law  because 
the  Department  of  Education  has  foregone 
technical  assistance  to  States  during  this 
regulatory  crisis:  Now,  therefore  l>e  it 

Remaved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  ReptesentaUves  that: 

(1)  The  Department  of  Education  should 
withdraw  all  remaining  proposed  regula- 
tions to  Public  Law  94-142;  and 

(3)  Should  increase  its  efforts  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  States  and  local 
schools  in  order  to  Improve  services  to 
handicapped  children:  and  that 

(3)  Any  final  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Education  under  Public 
Law  94-143  should  be  rejected  in  total  if 
they  seek,  in  any  way,  to  dilute  the  strength 
of  currmt  law  in  protecting  the  educational 
rights  of  handicapped  children  and  Congres- 
sional intoit  in  administering  the  Education 
of  the  Han<Ucapped  Act.« 
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competition  into  bankruptcy  or  the 
consumer  will  really  pay. 

Let  me  make  sure  that  all  under- 
stand that  I  believe  the  strike  or  work 
stoppage  Is  totally  wrong  at  this  time 
because  the  independent  truckers  had 
time  on  their  side  to  negotiate  change, 
but  at  the  same  time.  I  do  believe  they 
have  legitimate  concerns  and  com- 
plaints.* 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  ramsTLViunA 

HI  THS  HOUSI  OF  REFRgSCHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  February  3. 1983 
•  Mr.  DOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  su- 
pergentleman  who  Is  also  a  supersales- 
man  very  rapidly  sold  a  package  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who.  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone,  acted  more 
quickly  than  they  have  ever  been 
known  to  act.  without  their  usual  to- 
tally prudent  deliberation. 

We,  in  turn,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  acted  more  quickly  than  we 
should  have.  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  passed  last  year 
which  need  a  review. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  would  tell  the 
leadership  of  the  Independent  truckers 
organization  that  if  they  all  go  back  to 
work  immediately,  we  will  deliberate 
in  good  faith,  attempting  to  find  a  so- 
lution that  will  not  please  anyone,  but 
will  be  more  palatable. 

I  believe  they  have  a  legitimate  gripe 
when  we  move  a  tax  from  $240  to 
$1,600  in  one  Jump.  They  also  have  a 
legitimate  complaint  in  relationship  to 
the  change  affecting  the  tax  one  pays 
on  all  new  heavy  tractors  and  trailers. 

We  cannot  say  that  since  "they 
didn't  pay  their  fair  share  in  the  past" 
that  we  will  not  Immediately  make  up 
for  what  some  termed  lost  revenue. 

All  of  this  is  happening  at  a  time 
when  we  are  faced  with  a  worldwide 
recessionary  period,  the  truckers  are 
trying  to  live  through  deregulation, 
and  the  States  are  raising  all  of  their 
taxes  that  are  affecting  truckers. 

We  want  to  be  very  sure  that  so  soon 
after  deregulating  to  bring  about  more 
competition  that  we  do  not  drive  that 


REALISM  AND  BIPARTISANSHIP 
ARE  VITAL  DURING  BUDGET 
CONSIDERATION 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
IM  THE  HOUSI  OP  RXPRBSIMTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  last  week.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  asserted  confidently  that 
"America  is  on  the  mend." 

The  truth  Is  that  the  entire  world  is 
in  an  economic  recession— a  recession 
which  could  as  easily  turn  to  depres- 
sion as  to  recovery.  The  huge  Ameri- 
can economy  plajns  a  pivotal  role  in 
the  economy  of  the  globe,  and  the 
same  belt  tightening  measures  which 
face  the  United  States  also  loom  for 
nearly  every  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Clearly,  the  stakes  are  very  high  for 
our  own  Nation  and  for  the  world. 
That  is  why  I  was  pleased  last  week  by 
President  Reagan's  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  realism  and  bipartisanship  as 
work  begins  in  Congress  on  a  new  Fed- 
eral budget. 

This  Is  the  topic  that  I  discussed  in 
my  most  recent  weekly  newspaper 
column.  It  follows: 

WaSHUI GTOH  Rkport 

(By  DOK  J.  Peask.  U.S.  Congressman,  13th 

District) 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress and  the  nation  last  weeit,  President 
Ronald  Reagan  asserted  confidently  that 
"America  is  on  the  mend." 

Hard  evidence  doesn't  exactly  bear  that 
out,  but  there  are  enough  positive  economic 
indicators  to  allow  us  at  least  the  hope  that 
an  economic  recovery  will  get  underway 
soon.  Every  American  will  Join  in  that  hope, 
for  far  too  many  of  our  citizens  have  been 
suffering  far  too  long. 

Indeed,  people  all  over  the  world  will  Join 
in  that  hope,  for  the  huge  American  econo- 
my plays  a  pivotal  role  in  the  economy  of 
the  entire  globe.  If  the  American  economy 
is  siclt.  It  is  difficult  for  the  economies  of 
other  nations  to  be  healthy. 

Three  days  of  intensive  meetings  recently 
with  European  parliamentarians — compsun- 
ble  to  U.S.  congressmen— emphasized  anew 
for  me  the  degree  to  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  interdependent.  America 
cannot  prosper  alone.  Europe  cannot  pros- 
per alone.  Nor  can  Japan,  which  for  the 
time  being  has  a  healthier  economy  than 
either  the  U.S.  or  Europe. 

The  same  Is  true  even  for  the  oil-rich 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries.  OPEC  meetings  last 
week  brolLe  up  l>ecause  of  the  greed  of  some 
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members  desperately  trying  to  meet  their  fi- 
nancial obligations. 

And  the  smaller  and  poorer  nations  of  the 
world— almost  totally  unable  to  control 
their  own  destinies— suffer  along  with  the 
U.S..  Europe,  Japan  and  OPEC  nations. 
E>?en  more  advanced  developing  nations  like 
Brazil.  Mexico  and  Argentina  are  danger- 
ously close  to  international  financial  de- 
fault. 

The  truth  is  that  the  entire  world  is  in  an 
economic  recession— a  recession  which  could 
as  easily  turn  to  depression  as  to  recovery. 
While  we  In  America  properly  focus  atten- 
tion on  our  own  budget  deficits,  unemploy- 
ment and  stagnant  economy,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  we  are  not  in  the  boat  alone. 
And  Just  as  other  nations  cannot  enjoy  full 
economic  recovery  without  a  similar  recov- 
ery in  the  United  States,  so  it  is  true  that 
we  Americans  cannot  prosper  on  our  own. 

The  same  belt-tightening  measures  which 
face  the  U.S.  also  loom  for  nearly  every 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Such  belt-tight- 
ening Is  tough  enough  in  the  totalitarian 
countries  like  Hungary  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  for 
public  reaction  cannot  entirely  be  ignored. 
But  the  task  Is  doubly  difficult  for  demo- 
cratic governments  like  our  own  and  those 
in  Europe  where  elections  are  held  and  gov- 
ernments can  fall.  These  are  days  which  call 
for  a  maximum  of  responsible  leadership  by 
elected  officials  matched  by  wisdom, 
common  sense  and  restraint  on  the  part  of 
citizens. 

That  is  why  I  was  pleased  last  week  by 
President  Reagan's  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  realism  and  bi-partisanship  as  work 
begins  In  Congress  on  a  new  Federal  budget. 
The  stakes  are  very  high  for  our  own  nation 
and  for  the  world.  The  challenge  must  be 
faced  with  a  maximum  of  realism  and  with 
utmost  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike.* 


FEDERAL  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 
BUDGET  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  penhstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  reintroduce  the 
Federal  Capital  Investment  Budget 
Act  in  the  98th  Congress.  The  bill  is 
essentially  in  the  same  form  as  H.R. 
6591  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Edgar,  and  I  coauthored 
in  the  last  Congress  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  first  capital  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government.  Similar  legislation 
(S.  2630)  was  introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress  by  Senator  Christopher 
DODD  of  Connecticut.  With  the  deep- 
est of  gratitude,  I  wish  to  also  express 
my  appreciation  to  Chairman  Jnc 
Oberstar  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Economic  Development  who  held  4 
days  of  very  extensive  and  thought- 
provoking  hearings  on  the  legislation 
on  September  14,  15,  21,  and  22,  1982. 
We  are  again  Joining  hands  in  the  best 
bipartisan  spirit  to  bring  about  an  old 
idea  whose  time  may  finally  have 
come,  the  Federal  capital  budget. 

Throughout  the  country,  an  excep- 
tionally keen  awareness  is  developing 
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on  the  linkage  between  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  public  facilities  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  perilous  con- 
dition of  much  of  the  Nation's  public 
infrastructure  such  as  highways, 
bridges,  water  and  sewer  systems,  and 
on  and  on  underscores  the  compelling 
need  to  institute  the  reforms  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  which  are  called 
for  in  this  bill.  When  communities 
lack  the  capacity  to  provide  basic 
public  service,  they  also  lack  the  abili- 
ty to  accept  new  industry  or  to  expand 
existing  enterprises.  In  effect,  these 
conditions  pose  almost  imi>088ible  bar- 
riers to  economic  prosperity  and  Jobs 
when  many  more  of  our  communities 
do  not  have  the  public  capital  to  go 
forward  with  necessary  and  needed  in- 
vestments. 

At  the  same  time  I  also  recognize 
that  now  and  probably  in  the  foresee- 
able future  there  are  going  to  be  fewer 
Federal  dollars  available  to  address 
the  escalating  infrastructure  needs. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  develop  a  more  rational  system  for 
selecting  public  works  investments 
than  the  piecemeal  project-by-project 
method  we  presently  employ,  which  is 
too  often  tainted  with  so-called  pork 
barrel  politics. 

This  legislation  does  not  contem- 
plate a  vast  increase  in  public  works 
spending,  but  merely  contemplates 
that  whatever  amoimt  is  available  be 
spent  with  a  better  understanding  of 
public  facilities  priorities  than  pres- 
ently exists.  The  testimony  received  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment clearly  documented  not  only 
that  our  infrastructure  is  wearing  out 
faster  than  we  are  replacing  or  repair- 
ing it,  but  also  that  we  do  not  even 
have  any  hard  data  to  document  the 
scope  of  the  problem. 

The  bill  addresses  this  information 
gap  by  requiring  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  to  prepare  an 
inventory  of  civilian  public  facilities  in 
the  United  States  and  an  assessment 
of  the  physical  condition  of  these  fa- 
cilities. Moreover,  much  confusion 
exists  over  the  responsibility  for 
public  works  investment,  whether  it  be 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments, 
or  even  by  private  sector  interests.  Is 
Ill-defined,  which  results  in  massive 
confusion  and  uncertainty.  Too  often 
State  and  local  governments  in  the 
past  have  delayed  action  on  needed 
public  works  Investment,  waiting  to 
see  what  the  Federal  Government  will 
or  will  not  do.  Delay  costs  money.  The 
result  is  that  when  the  projects  are  fi- 
nally undertaken,  with  or  without 
Federal  help,  the  cost  is  often  several 
times  what  was  originally  contemplat- 
ed. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  try 
to  reduce  this  confusion  by  requiring  a 
10-year  projection  of  appropriate 
amounts  of  the  Federal  capital  invest- 
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ment  budget.  States  and  municipali- 
ties should  be  better  able  to  plan  if 
they  know  what  will  or  will  not  be 
available  at  the  Federal  level  and  pro- 
ceed accordingly.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  bill  does  not  scrap  the 
unified  budget  concept.  Rather  it  calls 
for  a  significant  expansion  and  major 
revision  of  what  Is  now  "Special  Anal- 
ysis D"  in  the  budget,  the  so-called 
capital  investment  section.  The  pur- 
pose, as  I  see  it.  through  coital  budg- 
eting, is  not  to  increase  spending  on 
public  works  necessarily  or  to  Justify 
additional  Federal  borrowing,  but 
rather  to  give  policymakers  in  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
a  tool  for  far  better  informed  decision- 
making than  we  have  at  present. 

The  proposals  offered  In  this  legisla- 
tion will  doubtlessly  serve  as  a  useful 
dociunent  to  air  these  issues  in  draft- 
ing final  statutory  language  for  a  long 
overdue  capital  budget  for  the  Federal 
Government.* 


CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
ROBBERY  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

opnuiioia 

IN  the  house  of  rxprbsentattves 
Thunday.  February  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Jepsen,  In  introducing  our 
Controlled  Substances  Robbery  Act- 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
pharmacy  crime  bill— legislation  that 
will  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  rob  a 
ptiarmacy  or  any  DEA  registrant  of  a 
controlled  substance. 

In  the  96th  Congress  we  came  close 
to  achieving  our  goal  by  including  lan- 
guage in  the  revision  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  But  time  ran  out  and 
the  Congress  adjourned  before  final 
action  could  be  taken.  In  the  97th 
Congress,  Senator  Jepsen's  bUl  passed 
the  Senate  but  was  stalled  in  the 
House.  Also  in  the  97th,  the  bill  I 
sponsored.  HJl.  2034.  languished  In 
committee  although  we  had  187  co- 
sponsors.  Obviously  there  is  strong,  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  legislation. 

We  are  starting  all  over  again  in  the 
98th  Congress,  and  Senator  Jepsen 
and  I  are  confident  that  we  will  finally 
achieve  success.  He  has  received  assur- 
ances that  his  bill  will  receive  priority 
attention.  And  I  now  have  a  commit- 
ment from  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Bill  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  that  he  will 
schedule  hearings  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

Why  is  a  Federal  response  neces- 
sary? It  Is  a  Federal  crime  for  a  phar- 
macist to  dispense  controlled  sub- 
stances illegally,  but  that  same  phar- 
macist does  not  have  the  protection  of 
the    Federal    Government    if    he    Is 
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Representatives  until  this  legislation 
is  signed  into  law.* 
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SURPLUS  FOOD  COMMODITIES: 
A  WAY  TO  EASE  DISTRIBUTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  new  TORK 
nf  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thunday,  February  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  di- 
rectly address  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing stocks  of  surplus  Government  com- 
modities by  providing  for  their  distri- 
bution to  existing  child  feeding  and  el- 
derly nutrition  programs  as  well  as 
food  banks.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
availability  of  these  commodities  by 
the  well-publicized  cheese  giveaways 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultxu*  In 
the  past  2  years.  What  has  often  been 
overlooked  in  this  process  is  that  while 
we  are  giving  away  some  of  these  dairy 
commodities,  for  1  pound  of  food  we 
donate  to  the  needy— 3  poimds  remain 
in  storage— subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2.2 
billion  per  year.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  cost  of  this  subsidy  nearly  equals 
planned  budget  cuts  in  programs  for 
the  needy  this  year— food  stamps, 
medicaid,  and  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

My  bill  seeks  to  address  this  problem 
by  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  funds  under  section  32  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  to  distrib- 
ute surplus  commodities  to  child  feed- 
ing programs  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  elderly  feeding 
programs  under  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation is  simple:  To  provide  States 
with  funds  to  assist  them  in  the  distri- 
bution of  these  commodities  which 
would  otherwise  remain  stockpiled  in 
warehouses.  The  current  problems 
with  the  current  giveaway  program 
are  dual  in  nature:  First,  many  States 
cannot  participate  at  the  levels  they 
would  like  because  they  lack  the  funds 
to  pick  up,  store,  and  distribute  these 
commodities  and  second,  because  the 
method  of  distribution  does  not  always 
provide  commodities  to  those  who  also 
could  use  them  but  are  unable  to  re- 
ceive them.  Supplementing  child  and 
elderly  feeding  programs,  as  well  as 
food  banks,  with  these  commodities 
would  expand  the  availability  as  well 
as  help  offset  cuts  that  these  pro- 
grams have  beared  in  the  past  2  years. 
In  addition,  schools  and  senior  centers 
could  be  distribution  points  for  these 
commodities  as  such  sites  are  often 
focal  points  in  commimities  and  are 
accessible. 

I  want  to  note  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention that  this  legislation  in  any 
way  reduce  the  amount  of  commod- 
ities or  cash  assistance  that  these  pro- 
grams already  receive.  These  would  be 
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bonus  commodities  above  what  sites 
already  are  entitled  to  by  law.  This 
supplement  would  be  especially  help- 
ful to  child  feeding  programs  which 
have  been  slashed  by  $2  billion  or 
nearly  55  percent  to  provide  meals  to 
lower  middle  income  student  who  have 
been  most  impacted  by  these  cuts.  Un- 
derstandably, not  all  nutrition  provid- 
ers could — or  would  want  extra  com- 
modities. For  example,  many  elderly 
diets  cannot  include  high  salt-content 
foods  which  is  common  to  some  of 
these  commodities. 

Under  the  1981  Farm  Act.  Public 
Law  97-98.  section  1114(a)  provides 
that  surplus  stocks  of  commodities  not 
likely  to  be  sold  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  otherwise  be 
used  in  programs  of  commodity  sale  or 
distribution  be  made  available  to  feed- 
ing programs  and  food  banks  and  spe- 
cial nutrition  projects  under  section 
211  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1980. 
This  distribution  may  include  bulk  dis- 
tribution and  processing  of  commod- 
ities and  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
CCC  with  available  funds.  This  provi- 
sion, combined  with  my  proposal, 
could  complement  the  distribution  ef- 
forts to  existing  feeding  and  distribu- 
tion sites  and  could  also  process  the 
commodities  and  thus  eliminate  the 
dietary  problems  that  surplus  com- 
modities in  their  bulk  form  could 
produce. 

Despite  two  nationally  publicized 
cheese  giveaways  the  problem,  in  part, 
remains,  because  of  the  argimient  that 
dumping  commodities  on  the  market 
would  in  turn  displace  large  sales  of 
these  same  products  by  consumers. 
This  is  turn  would  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  buy  up  more  surpluses 
to  maintain  current  market  supports 
and  drive  up  the  cost  to  the  program. 
This  argument  must  be  put  to  rest  as 
there  is  no  data  that  supports  this  ar- 
gument. Furthermore,  the  very  recipi- 
ents of  these  commodities — the  poor, 
the  needy,  and  the  elderly— are  not 
likely  to  be  consumers  but  rather  are 
likely  to  go  himgry  because  if  they  do 
not  receive  them  for  free,  they  would 
not  go  out  and  buy  them  because  they 
do  not  have  the  money  to  do  so. 

The  child  nutrition  programs  have 
been  especially  hard  hit  by  budget 
cuts.  Since  1980.  1,700  schools  have 
dropped  out  of  the  program  denying 
meals  to  3.3  million  schoolchildren  as 
a  result  of  $2  billion  in  budget  cuts.  As 
a  majority  of  our  schools  rely  heavily 
upon  these  commodities,  1  believe  that 
this  proposal  can  at  least  provide  a 
small  amount  of  relief  to  hard-pressed 
school  districts  without  hurting  farm- 
ers who  rely  on  these  commodity  sub- 
sidies in  order  to  maintain  their  liveli- 
hoods. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  all  50  States  have  signed 
agreements  with  the  agency  stating 
their    intent    to    participate    in    the 
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cheese  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram this  year  and  all  but  5  Intend  to 
distribute  butter.  Dried  milk,  the  third 
major  dairy  commodity,  has  never 
been  a  part  of  this  giveaway  yet  over 
250  million  pounds  of  it  remains  in 
storage  in  USDA  warehouses.  It  is  my 
hope  that  my  bill  would  augment  this 
distribution  process  by  allowing  all 
excess  commodities  to  be  distributed 
to  the  widest  possible  population. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  as  well  as 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services,  I  intend  to  give  this 
commodity  bill  high  legislative  priori- 
ty through  hearings  as  well  as  exten- 
sive discussions  with  the  farm  commu- 
nity, the  producers,  school  officials, 
and  the  aging  network  so  that  all  may 
benefit  and  none  will  suffer.* 
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JAMES  DILLON:  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


IN  PRAISE  OP  CAPT. 
JOHNSON 


CHARLES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PKNIfSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  praise  for  the 
action  of  Capt.  Charles  Johnson,  of 
the  U.S.  Marines,  who  exhibited  great 
courage  yesterday  in  stopping  the  ad- 
vance of  three  Israeli  tanks  which 
tried  to  crash  through  a  U.S.-Lebanese 
Army  checkpoint  near  Beirut.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Post,  Captain 
Johnson  faced  the  tanks  with  his  .45 
caliber  pistol  raised  and  ready  to  fire. 
When  two  of  the  three  tanks  made  a 
second  try  to  rush  the  checkpoint,  this 
brave  marine  jumped  on  top  of  the 
third  tank  forcing  the  Israeli  com- 
mander to  order  the  two  charging 
tanks  to  halt,  which  they  did. 

The  situation  in  Lebanon  is  perilous 
at  best;  our  boys  are  over  there  to 
keep  the  peace,  all  the  while  not 
knowing  whether  or  not  they  will  see 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and  not  know- 
ing who  they  can  or  cannot  trust 
among  the  local  populace.  We  owe 
them  our  full  support  and  backing; 
they  are  there  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
with  men  like  Capt.  Charles  Johnson, 
they  certainly  will.  Captain  Johnson's 
heroic  action  was  not  Just  an  act  of 
personal  bravery— I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  face  three  charging  tanks 
armed  with  only  a  .45— but  also  serves 
to  underscore  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  in  Lebanon  as  an  impartial 
third  party  whose  goal  is  to  keep  the 
peace.  Israel  is  a  dear  friend  of  the 
United  States;  however,  when  Israelis 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  rules,  they 
must  be  treated  accordingly.  Other- 
wise we  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the 
peace.* 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP  wiscoRsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
Wisconsin  winner  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test is  James  Dillon  of  Prentice  High 
School.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
text  of  his  winning  speech  "Youth; 
America's  Strength."  I  am  sure  we  all 
congratulate  James  on  his  achieve- 
ment. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows: 
Youth:  America's  Strehgth 

(By  James  Dillon,  Prentice  High  School) 

Youth  is  America's  streiwth.  Youth  Is  the 
strength  of  all  nations,  organizations,  and 
enterprises.  Youth  is  both  the  present  and 
the  future  strength  of  America.  In  a  way,  it 
is  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  our  progress. 

But  Just  what  is  this  youth,  this  driving 
force,  this  strength  of  our  nation?  Accord- 
ing to  the  dictionary,  it  can  mean  more  than 
one  thing.  On  one  hand,  it  can  mean  "the 
time  when  one  is  no  longer  a  child  but  not 
yet  an  adult,"  and  on  the  other  hand  it  can 
mean  "the  quality  of  being  young,  fresh,  or 
vigorous." 

Both  of  these  definitions  are  applicable  to 
our  topic.  Both  types  of  youth  are  strengths 
vital  to  a  strong  America.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  both. 

Adolf  Hitler  said.  "Give  me  a  nation's 
youth  and  in  20  years,  I  control  that 
nation!"  He  was  right,  and  he  proved  it. 

Although  his  is  a  grim  example,  it  serves 
to  malce  a  point— the  paperboys,  college  stu- 
dents, little  league  players  and  high  school 
cheerleaders  of  today  will  grow  up  and 
become  the  congressmen,  executives,  steel- 
workers  and  professional  athletes  of  tomor- 
row. 

The  youth  of  today  are  the  backbone  of 
America's  future.  And  what  kind  of  future 
do  we  have?  Every  day  we  see  it  in  the 
papers,  on  TV— unwed  mothers,  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse,  delinquency,  and  countercul- 
ture groups  such  as  the  punk  movement, 
worry  millions  of  people,  young  and  old 
alike.  The  stories  we  hear  raise  a  question: 
when  these  wasted,  depraved  sociopaths 
grow  up  and  assume,  or  try  to  assume,  adult 
responsibilities  what  will  become  of  our 
nation? 

As  a  member  of  the  generation  in  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  the  picture  painted  of 
today's  youth  is  not  only  distorted,  but  also 
incomplete  in  many  respects.  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  deny  that  these  problems  are  real  and 
urgent,  and  exist  almost  everywhere.  But  no 
news  is  good  news,  or  more  aptly,  no  good 
news  is  news.  The  behavior,  and  the  accom- 
plishments, of  my  generation  are  Indeed 
worthy  of  future  leaders  of  a  nation. 

This  past  May,  I  had  the  honor  of  travel- 
ing to  the  National  Junior  Science  and  Hu- 
manities Symposium  in  Boston.  Here  high- 
schoolers  presented  original  scientific  re- 
search they  had  performed.  The  genius,  the 
technical  level,  and  the  originality  of  this 
research  would  convince  anyone  that  If 
nothing  else,  America's  creative  fire  is  burn- 
ing brighter  than  ever. 

Besides  their  technical  ability,  the  behav- 
ior of  the  high  school  students  I  saw  was  In- 
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spiring.  The  atmosphere  was  restrained,  cor- 
dial and  generally  relaxed.  Late  night  dis- 
cussions on  politics,  the  economy  and  world 
affairs  revealed  keen  insight  into  the  way 
the  machinery  of  society  operates,  and  the 
ability  and  desire  to  operate,  maintain,  and 
Improve  the  machinery  later. 

The  fact  Is,  the  people  who  had  been  sent 
along  as  chaperones  spent  no  time  at  all 
controlling  their  charges  and  In  fact  Joined 
right  in  on  the  fun.  Several  veteran  chaper- 
ones I  spoke  with  said  that  the  attitudes  of 
their  young  charges  are  better  than  ever, 
and  still  improving. 

We  all  came  home  electrified  with  a  spirit 
of  optimism  and  enthusiasm  as  to  our  na- 
tion's future. 

And  this  is  no  exceptional  case.  At  foren- 
sics  meets,  music  festivals,  high  school  semi- 
nars and  honor  society  meetings,  the  same 
eagerness  and  savvy  can  be  seen. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  broader,  more  gener- 
al aspect  of  youth,  "the  quality  of  being 
young,  fresh,  and  vigorous." 

In  this  respect,  America  has  always  been 
known  as  a  youthful  nation— vigorous,  bold 
and  willing  to  take  chances.  Americans  have 
tried  more  new  things  than  any  other 
nation  In  history.  Anything  from  chewing 
gum  and  nylon  stockings  to  new  manufac- 
turing techniques  and  whole  new  systems  of 
government.  Americans  will  try  anything 
once— with  a  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  which 
caused  Otto  von  Biamark  to  remark,  "There 
must  be  some  god  who  protects  fools,  drunk- 
ards, and  Americans." 

America's  youth  causes  us  not  only  to  try 
new  things,  but  also  to  work  always  to  im- 
prove and  perfect  them. 

Vitality,  vigor  and  freshness  are  great 
qualities  for  a  nation  and  its  people  to  have. 
They  allow  a  country  to  prosper,  uplift  its 
citizens,  and  fare  well  In  the  arena  of  Inter- 
national affairs.  When  a  nation's  youth 
falls,  it  falls.  America  is  a  youthful  nation, 
and  as  long  as  it  remains  so,  it  shall  stand. 

Given  our  continued  youthful  attitude 
and  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  our  young 
people,  America  has  a  very  bright  future. 

America  is.  Indeed,  a  very  youthful 
nation— in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.* 


TAXA'nON  OF  HEALTH  CARE 
PREMIUMS 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Reagan  administration's  fiscal 
1984  budget  proposes  to  place  a  tax  on 
employer-subsidized  health  insurance 
premiums.  This  proposed  tax  cap 
would  require  that  health  premiums 
paid  by  the  employer  above  a  fixed 
amount  would  be  treated  as  earned 
income  to  the  employee  and  taxed  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  object  to  this  measure,  both  in 
principle,  and  the  guise  imder  which  it 
is  presented. 

The  administration  would  have  us 
believe  that  this  proposal  is  a  health 
care  cost  containment  measure,  and 
not  a  tax  increase.  Robert  J.  Rubin, 
HHS  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
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and  Evaliu  tion.  was  quoted  by  the  Na- 
tional Joui  nal  as  saying  that— 

The  cap's  puipose  is  to  slow  spendinc  on 
health  care.  It's  impact  on  the  deficit  is  ir- 
relevant to  our  concerns.  Nor  is  the  cap  in 
any  way,  shi  .pe  or  form,  a  tax  increase. 

I  disa8T<e.  This  proposal.  In  fact. 
does  reprei  lent  a  tax  Increase.  The  ad- 
ministraticn  wants  to  disavow  the 
term  "tax  ncrease"  because  it  does  vi- 
olence to  the  ill-conceived  measure 
that  it  ena  cted  in  1981— a  tax  cut  that 
served  lariely  to  put  more  dollars  in 
the  pocke  s  of  the  rich  while  doing 
little  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
taxpayers  and  even  less  for  economic 
recovery. 

That  ta:  cut  necessitated  proposals 
such  as  tl  is  one— a  back-door  tax  in- 
crease to  1  estore  our  revenue  base.  In 
the  mean  ime.  the  administration  is 
still  presenting  the  public  with  its 
stay-the-c<  urse  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

With  tl^t  said,  let  me  address  my 
two  primary  objections  to  this  tax -cap 
proposal.  1  i*irst.  it  will  not  serve  to  con- 
tain healtl »  care  costs.  The  administra- 
tion belie\es  that  employer-subsidized 
health  insurance  encourages  the  con- 
stmier  to  buy  into  high-cost  health 
plans  and  to  seek  unnecessary  health 
care,  whicp  in  turn  drives  up  the  cost 
of  care. 

With    hjealth    insurance    premiums 
having  es^ated  with  a  corresponding 
decrease 
maintain 
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erode  the  salaries  that  they  need  to 
play  catchup. 

Finally,  in  the  last  Congress,  we 
acted  to  increase  taxes  on  health  in- 
surance premiums  and  health  care  ex- 
penditures by  removing  the  $150  tax 
exclusion  for  health  insurance  premi- 
ums and  increasing  the  allowable  med- 
ical deductions  from  3  to  5  percent.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  In  resisting  any 
further  taxation  of  health  care  premi- 
xuns.% 


n   the  level   of  services.   I 
that  the  average  American 
citizen  is  t  Iready  paying  enough  out  of 


pocket  to 
necessary 
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available 


serve  as  a  deterrent  to  un- 
pare. 

poor  who  are  fortunate 
have  insurance  are  already 
buying  idto  the  cheapest  insurance 
plans  the  f  can  get— those  that  offer 
fewer  an  I  less  quality  services  and 
which  generally  do  not  meet  their 
needs. 

Those  dho  can  least  afford  to  be  fur- 
ther taxed  are  already  at  the  lower 
end  of  thi ;  health  care  spectrum,  both 
in  the  aoiount  of  premiums  paid  and 
in  the  qufUty  of  health  care  that  they 
receive. 

What  i^  more,  a  tax  on  insurance 
premiunu  will  not  keep  those  who  can 
afford  it  from  purchasing  the  more 
costly  pliins  if  they  feel  that  those 
plans  are  more  appropriate.  Nor  will  it 
restrain  I  hem  from  using  the  health 
care  syst«  m  as  they  feel  necessary. 

Where.  I  then,  is  the  cost  contain- 
ment? 

My  othbr  objection  to  this  proposal 
is  that  tlie  unemployed  who  are  able 
to  get  ba  :k  into  the  work  force  would 
come  bacl^  at  a  disadvantage.  A  great 
number  c  f  these  people  and  their  f am 
ilies  havd  had  to  go  without  health 
coverage  and  needed  health  care  over 
long  peri  xls  of  time.  Some  will  be  ac- 
cepting 1  9wer  wages  in  order  to  get 
back  into  the  work  force.  These  people 
should  hi  ive  good  health  care  coverage 


BILLIONS  PAID  TO  LEGAL  AND 
ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


to  them  without  having  to 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGIHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Social  Se- 
curity Allen  and  Foreign  Resident 
Limitations  Act.  which  is  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  legislation  I  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress.  The  former  legislation, 
you  may  recall,  attracted  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  among  its  94  cosponsors. 
Nearly  2  years  ago,  after  certain  in- 
formation was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  conduct  a  study  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  living  outside  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  those  who 
may  have  worked  here  unlawfully. 

This  week.  I  received  the  GAO's 
report,  which  indicates  that  our  trou- 
bled social  security  system  may  be 
paying  several  billion  dollars  armually 
to  legal  and  Illegal  aliens  who  unlaw- 
fully worked  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO's 
report  shows  that  the  amount  of  social 
security  benefits  paid  to  beneficiaries 
living  outside  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased steadily  since  1940,  when  100 
of  them  received  $12,000. 

Today.  313.000  such  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive nearly  $1  billion  annually.  In- 
credibly, it  is  estimated  that  194,000  of 
these  people  are  not  U.S.  citizens  and 
many  of  them  have  never,  and  will 
never,  set  foot  on  U.S.  soil. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  a  number 
of  years  that  our  overseas  beneficiary 
population  has  been  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  that  the  system  admin- 
istering it  is  vulnerable  to  fraud  and 
abuse.  Likewise,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  potential  impact  on  the 
system  of  persons  who  have  worked  il- 
legally here  in  social  seciirity  covered 
employment. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  have  been  grilled 
by  our  constituents  about  how  we 
intend  to  save  the  social  security 
system  from  going  broke.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  there  is  nothing 
that  will  enrage  a  person  more  than 
discovering  someone  is  freeloading  on 
the  system. 
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In  the  96th  Congress.  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  prohibit  prisoners  from 
coUecting  social  seciirity  disability  in- 
surance. People  who  had  been  consci- 
entiously paying  their  PICA  taxes 
were  astonished  to  learn  that  even  an 
imprisoned  mass  miurderer  could  col- 
lect nearly  $400  a  month  in  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Fortunately,  a  law  was  passed  in 
1980  to  end  that  kind  of  abuse.  And, 
while  no  one  ever  argued  that  the  law 
was  going  to  save  the  social  security 
system  from  collapse,  it  did  help  re- 
store the  public's  confidence  in  it, 
which  is  crucial  to  the  system's  credi- 
bUity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  considering  the 
findings  of  this  study,  and  certain 
other  case  histories  of  social  security 
recipients  living  abroad,  it  is  hard  not 
to  conclude  that  the  social  security 
system,  which  was  formed  in  1935  to 
provide  greater  economic  security  for 
workers  in  the  United  Stotes.  has 
grown  into  an  international  pension 
system  with  beneficiaries  living  in 
nearly  150  countries,  many  of  whom 
will  never  have  any  direct  connection 
with  our  country. 

I  would  not  belabor  the  point  by 
citing  every  stotistic  in  this  study,  but 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  salient  points  to  put  this  issue  in 
persi)ective. 

The  issue  is  two-pronged:  First,  alien 
retirees  and  their  dependents  living 
abroad:  and  second,  legal  and  illegal 
aliens  who  unlawfully  worked  here  in 
social  security  covered  employment. 

As  you  know,  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  did  not  restrict  social  security 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers' citizenship  and.  as  a  result,  aliens 
have  been  receiving  social  security 
benefits  since  payments  began  in  1940. 
In  its  study  of  overseas  beneficiaries, 
the  GAO  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion: 

We  found  that  beneficiaries  living  abroad, 
on  the  average,  had  worked  fewer  years  In 
social  security  covered  employment,  paid 
less  social  security  taxes,  and  had  more  de- 
pendents than  the  average  social  security 
beneficiary.  In  addition,  many  of  these  wage 
earners  added  dependents  to  the  benefit 
rolls  after  their  retirement. 

More  specifically,  the  average  alien 
beneficiary  living  abroad  in  1981 
earned  42  quarters  of  social  security 
credits,  equivalent  to  10.5  years  of 
social  security  covered  employment. 
The  average  social  security  beneficiary 
in  1978  had  earned  82  quarters  of  cred- 
its or  an  equivalent  of  20.5  years  of 
employment.  Aliens  on  the  rolls  In 
1981,  on  the  average,  paid  $1,202  In 
taxes  before  they  began  receiving  ben- 
efits compared  to  an  average  of  $2,160 
for  all  beneficiaries. 

The  study  estimates  that  the  aver- 
age alien  family  had  received  about 
$27,000  since  1961.  This  is  about  $23  in 
benefits  for  every  $1  in  PICA  taxes 
paid  before  retirement. 
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With  respect  to  dependents,  alien  de- 
pendents outnumber  wage  earners  by 
169  to  100.  In  marked  contrast  to  40 
dependents  per  100  wage  earners  In 
the  overall  beneficiary  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  interesting 
findings  in  this  study,  is  that  about 
56.000,  or  34  percent  of  the  164.000  de- 
pendents living  abroad  in  1981,  were 
added  to  the  benefit  rolls  after  the 
wage  earner  began  receiving  benefits. 
Of  the  dependents  added,  about  47.000 
were  aliens,  29,000  of  whom  were 
spouses  and  18,000  of  whom  were  chil- 
dren. What  this  means  is  that  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  social  security 
benefits  can  often  be  paid  to  depend- 
ents long  after  the  wage  earner  dies. 

As  an  example,  one  such  alien  In  a 
foreign  country  retired  at  age  62  and  a 
year  later  began  living  with  his  15- 
year-old  granddaughter  In  a  common 
law  marriage  relationship.  Over  the 
next  6  years,  he  fathered  two  children. 
The  children  became  eligible  for  bene- 
fits and  received  $12,896  over  a  6-year 
period.  Benefits  could  continue  until 
the  youngest  child  reaches  18  In  1995. 
Such  cases  as  this  are  not  that  un- 
common in  countries  where  there  are 
few  retirement  facilities.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  an  alien  retiree  to  return  to 
his  native  country  and  marry  a  young 
woman  who  will  take  care  of  him  in 
his  retirement  years.  When  he  dies,  of 
course,  she  and  any  children  they  may 
have  had  are  eligible  for  social  securi- 
ty benefits. 

The  Congress  has  expressed  concern 
over  this  Issue  before.  With  passage  of 
the  so-called  alien  nonpayment  provi- 
sions in  1956.  the  Congress  sought  to 
restrict  payment  of  benefits  to  aliens 
with  relatively  short  work  histories 
who  chose  to  live  abroad.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  were  so  many  exceptions  In- 
cluded in  the  amendments,  most  aliens 
are  not  affected  by  them. 

Aside  from  these  weak  enforcement 
measures,  which  the  GAO  estimates 
affects  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  alien  population,  the  logistical 
problems  in  administering  such  a 
worldwide  operation  encourage  some 
people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
system  through  a  variety  of  schemes, 
including  phony  adoptions  and  the 
widespread  use  of  so-called  claims 
fixers  In  some  coimtries.  Additionally, 
these  alien  beneficiaries  receive  cost- 
of-living  increases  like  their  counter- 
parts in  the  United  States,  even 
though  their  increases  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  economies  of  their 
coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  aspect  of 
this  issue  1  would  like  to  address  con- 
cerns aliens  who  have  Illegally  en- 
gaged In  employment  and  -  earned 
social  security  credits. 

E>espite  the  statistical  limitations  of 
the  various  Illegal  alien  studies,  the 
GAO  has  developed  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  Impact  on  the  social  security 
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trust   funds   of   payments   to   Illegal 
aliens. 

To  illustrate  the  potential  Impact,  it 
used  the  lower  range  of  the  most 
widely  quoted  Illegal  alien  population 
estimate— 3.5  million— and  the  lower 
estimate  of  those  Illegal  aliens  who 
had  been  employed  while  in  the 
United  States  and  paid  social  security 
taxes— 65  percent.  Using  these  data,  it 
is  estimated  that  from  2.2  aliens  had 
worked  In  social  security  covered  em- 
plosrment  and  had  received  some  social 
security  credits. 

Although  It  is  unknown  how  many 
of  these  wage  earners  have  earned  suf- 
ficient quarters  of  credits  to  be  eligible 
for  disability  or  retirement  benefits, 
the  GAO  developed  three  estimates  to 
show  the  potential  aimual  costs  to  the 
trust  funds  If  10.  15,  and  25  percent  of 
the  illegal  alien  workers  had  qualified 
and  were  receiving  benefits  in  1981. 

In  short,  those  estimates  range  from 
$1  billion  to  about  $2.5  billion  annual- 
ly. 

At  present,  there  is  a  gap  between 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  which  allows  aliens  to  earn 
entitlement  to  social  security  benefits 
while  violating  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Consequently,  mil- 
lions of  aliens,  both  legal  and  Illegal, 
may  have  engaged  In  unauthorized 
employment  and  earned  entitlement 
to  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  represents  a  sensible 
approach  in  solving  a  number  of  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  payment  of 
social  security  benefits  to  beneficiaries 
living  outside  the  United  States  and 
those  who  obtained  benefits  illegally. 
Specifically,  my  new  bill  would  do  the 
following: 

Upon  enactment,  benefits  paid  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  citizens  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States,  and  who 
reside  outside  the  United  States, 
would  be  limited  to  the  primary  wage 
earner.  Additionally,  a  surviving 
spouse  whose  relationship  existed  at 
least  1  year  before  the  wage  earner's 
retirement  would  receive  a  benefit. 

Current  dependents  and  survivors  of 
beneficiaries  who  are  not  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  reside  outside  the  United  States, 
would  not  be  entitled  to  future  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

In  determining  benefit  levels,  non- 
citizens  or  nationals  living  in  the 
United  States  would  be  credited  only 
with  actual  time  of  legal  sUtus  in  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion,  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  Is  attempting  to  insure  the 
long-term  integrity  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  I  believe  the  areas  I  have 
just  described  deserve  a  close  examina- 
tion for  the  potential  savings  that 
could  be  realized.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 
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in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  always  been  pre- 
pared to  support  policies  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation.  The  philosophy  of  the  Reagan 
admhiistratlon  has  translated  into 
policies  which  have  devastated  the 
dreams  of  most  Americans.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, Charles  T.  Manatt.  offered  a 
Democratic  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  at  the  National  Press  Club  fol- 
lowing the  President's  wpearance  In 
this  Chamber.  I  recommend  Mr.  Man- 
att's  remarks  to  my  colleagues. 
Natiomal  Puss  Club  Spdch  kt  Craixmaii 

Chaklbb  T.  Maxatt 
A  President's  Job  is  to  lead,  not  blame  hU 
faUures  on  an  Imaginary  past. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  led  our  Nation  these 
last  two  years,  but  almost  always  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

One  simple  way  to  judge  this  administra- 
tion's performance  is  to  ask  the  simple  ques- 
tion of  every  citizen:  After  two  years  under 
this  administration  are  you  more  economi- 
cally secure,  are  your  clvU  rights  and  liber- 
ties better  protected,  and  is  our  Nation 
closer  to  peace  and  security?  Por  the  vast, 
vast  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  the 
answer  to  that  question  tragically  is  'no". 

Mr.  President:  You  spoke  last  night  about 
the  state  or  our  Union.  But  you  cannot  im- 
derstand  the  real  state  of  our  Union  from 
the  isolation  of  the  Oval  Office  here  in 
Washington.  Go  out  to  the  people  in  our 
country  and  you  will  see  as  I  and  other 
Democratic  leaders  have  seen,  the  abject 
suffering  in  our  land— the  new  wandering 
homeless  or  our  modem  Grapes  of  Wrath; 
farmers  watching  helplessly  as  the  work  of 
generations  is  sold  on  the  auctioneer's 
block:  minorities  for  whom  the  Reagan  re- 
cession is  a  deepening  depression,  Icilling  all 
the  hopes  for  opportunity  and  advancement 
raised  in  past  decades.  Mr.  President,  you 
may  add  a  few  new  women  to  your  adminis- 
tration in  visible  positions,  but  the  millions 
upon  millions  of  women  who  are  invisible  to 
you  are  those  women  In  America  who  have 
suffered  most  under  your  policy  and  who 
now  make  up  the  growing  legions  of  the 
poor.  ,  , 

Our  Nation  badly  needed  a  successful 
Presidency  in  1980.  And  every  citizen,  E)em- 
ocrat  or  Republican,  would  have  rejoiced  if 
this  President  had  led  our  Nation  wisely  and 
ably  towards  our  shared  goals  of  prosperity, 
social  justice,  national  security  and  peace. 

But  he  has  not.  And  the  first  road  to  re- 
covery and  restoration  must  be  to  under- 
stand the  failures  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, so  that  we  can  choose  a  different, 
better  path. 

Ronald  Reagan  came  to  office  offering  a 
very  simple  analysis  of  our  national  prob- 
lems and  a  very  simple  set  of  remedies. 

He  said  inflation  was  caused  by  deficit 
spending  and  that  economic  stagnation  was 
due  to  over-taxation  of  our  citizens  and 
over-regulation  of  our  economy. 
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when  the  economy  begins  to  move  ahead. 
For  this  administration  has  built  massive 
deficits  on  Into  the  future  with  its  reckless 
policies  while  dismantling  our  limited  pro- 
tections against  another  foreign  oil  shock. 

Ronald  Reagan  used  to  say  that  inflation 
was  caused  only  by  budget  deficits.  Today, 
he  is  running  the  largest  deficits  in  our  his- 
tory, but  inflation  is  on  the  decline.  You 
would  expect  that  might  cause  Mr.  Reagan 
to  think  his  ideas  anew.  But  that  particular 
form  of  activity  has  never  been  this  Presi- 
dent's strong  point. 

If  any  American  believes  that  Ronald 
Reagan  has  cured  inflation  through  the  ter- 
rible recession  he  has  put  us  through,  ask 
yourself  this  question:  On  the  day  you 
awake  to  a  headline  "Saudi  Oil  Fields  Ex- 
plode", are  you  going  to  invest  in  long-term 
bonds  or  take  out  a  futures  contract  on 
gold? 

Perhaps  most  tragic  of  all,  this  adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  right 
through  the  heart  of  America,  separating 
the  poor  and  the  vulnerable  from  those  at 
the  top— separating  labor  from  management 
when  our  economic  future  depends  so  heavi- 
ly on  their  cooperation— and  most  unfor- 
giveable  of  all,  separating  Americans  from 
their  own  Government. 

Last  night,  we  Democrats  laid  out  the  five 
pillars  of  economic  growth:  A  new  commit- 
ment to  research  and  development  of  new 
technologies;  a  new  commitment  to  a  skilled 
and  educated  work  force  for  Jobs  in  a  chang- 
ing international  economy;  a  new  commit- 
ment to  rebuilding  America— our  commer- 
cial arteries  of  roads,  ports,  railroads,  and 
transportation  systems;  a  new  commitment 
to  energy  self-sufficiency  on  which  both  our 
economic  and  our  national  security  depend; 
and  a  renewed  commitment  to  both  a 
strong,  efficient  national  defense  and  to 
controlling  the  nuclear  weapons  of  war. 

Right  now.  we  Democrats  would  scale 
back  the  Reagan  tax  cuts,  repeal  tax  index- 
ing, and  make  our  entire  tax  system  fairer 
and  simpler  as  a  whole.  Right  now.  we 
Democrats  would  trim  back  the  Reagan 
military  buUdup  to  responsible  levels  to  pro- 
tect both  our  military  and  economic 
strength.  Right  now.  we  Democrats  would 
forge  an  accord  with  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  and  back  it  up 
with  the  force  of  the  Wright-Byrd  interest 
rate  bill. 

Right  now,  we  Democrats  would  move 
forcefully  to  promote  energy  conservation, 
develop  alternative  supplies,  and  make 
America  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal.  Right 
now,  we  Democrats  would  put  Americans  to 
work  rebuilding  our  Nation  and  thus  im- 
proving our  future  productivity.  Right  now, 
we  Democrats  would  make  a  new  national 
commitment  to  excellence  in  education,  to 
science,  training,  and  development  of  new 
skills  by  passing  the  American  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

We  are  pleased  that  President  Reagan  has 
finally  heard  those  Democratic  voices  warn- 
ing that  our  Nation  is  undergoing  a  pro- 
found economic  transformation  towards  a 
more  service  and  Information  based  econo- 
my, but  we  Democrats  would  respond  to  this 
challenge  of  a  changing  economy  in  a  pro- 
foundly different  way. 

Unlike  this  administration,  which  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  division  far  and  wide,  we 
Democrats  would  bring  industry,  labor  and 
Government  together  in  a  new  economic  co- 
operation council  to  forge  a  national  part- 
nership for  growth.  We  would  seek  innova- 
tive and  efficient  ways— including  the  use  of 
pension  funds— to  target  assistance  to  our 
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older  basic  industries  with  guarantees  that 
those  funds  would  be  invested  in  new  com- 
petitive technologies.  We  would  Insist  that 
the  rules  of  international  trade  be  fair. 

And  we  would  recommit  our  Nation's  re- 
sources to  a  profound  national  rampalgn  to 
provide  new  training,  education  and  techni- 
cal skills  to  our  Nation's  citizens— particu- 
larly women  and  minorities— who  will  form 
the  backbone  of  our  new  work  force  in  the 
future  as  we  move  into  the  information  age. 
To  insure  real  access  to  Jobs  and  opportuni- 
ty, we  Democrats  would  recommit  America 
to  the  path  of  civil  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. We  would  ratify  at  long  last  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

Last  night  the  President  offered  some  new 
ideas. 

He  says  make  America  stronger  by  cancel- 
ling the  promised  pay  increases  for  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform— thus  ensuring  more 
trained  personnel  will  retire  early  and  fewer 
will  re-enlist. 

We  Democrats  say  cancel  wasteful  weap- 
ons systems  like  the  MX  Dense  Pack  basing 
mode— and  scale  real  growth  back  to  5  per- 
cent—instead of  cutting  the  pay  and  morale 
of  America's  fighting  men  and  women  upon 
whom  our  security  ultimately  depends. 

President  Reagan  says  freeze  those  parts 
of  the  Federal  budget— education,  health 
care,  nutrition.  Job  training— that  have  al- 
ready been  slashed  the  most. 

We  Democrats  say— Freeze  nuclear  weap- 
ons—not student  loans— and  start  asking  the 
wealthy  recipients  of  your  tax  cuts  to  join 
in  national  sacrifice.  Capping  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut  at  $50,000  and  repealing  in- 
dexing would  save  nearly  $100  billion  over 
the  next  5  years. 

A  Democratic  President  would  move  for 
ratification  of  the  Salt  II  Treaty,  and  he 
would  go  to  Geneva  to  meet  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  further  deep  reductions  in 
nuclear  arsenals  on  both  sides. 

A  Democratic  President  would  place 
America  unalterably  on  the  side  of  democra- 
cy and  human  rights  for  all  peoples,  from 
Poland  to  El  Salvador.  This  administration 
tragically,  blindly  fails  to  understand  that 
the  strongest  bulwark  against  Communist 
revolution  is  a  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ment—in this  hemisphere  and  around  the 
world— responsive  to  its  peoples'  needs. 

And  a  Democratic  President  would  restore 
a  sense  of  Justice  and  compassion  to  the 
policies  of  our  Nation  and  begin  to  heal  the 
terrible  suffering  and  divisions  that  affect 
our  land  today. 

These  are  not  rhetorical  promises.  They 
represent  the  deep  and  abiding  commit- 
ments of  Democrats  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  changing  times  with  fresh  ideas  and  new 
proposals  while  holding  fast  to  those  abid- 
ing values  of  Justice  and  human  dignity 
which  have  always  guided  our  party 
throughout  our  history. 

Since  my  first  appearance  at  this  forum  as 
chairman  nearly  2  years  ago.  we  have  been 
rebuilding  that  party  brick  by  brick  into  a 
strong,  powerful,  well-organized  and  fi- 
nanced instrument  for  progressive  change 
in  America.  We  have  much  more  work  to  do. 
But  last  November  we  doubled  the  usual  in- 
crease in  congressional  seats,  held  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate— despite  the  odds— and 
swept  to- triumph  in  seven  new  important 
State-houses  across  our  land. 

The  Democratic  party  is  not  only  the  op- 
position party;  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  be- 
coming the  governing  majority  in  America 
again.  We  will  win  back  the  Senate  and  the 
White  House  in  1984— not  Just  because  the 
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Reagan  administration  has  failed  tragical- 
ly—but because  now,  as  in  the  past,  the 
Democratic  party  offers  a  more  hopeful, 
positive,  and  fairer  vision  of  America's 
future  and  a  program  of  action  to  lead  our 
Nation  there. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


THEY  SAVED  McLOUTH 

HON.  JOM^  DINGELL 

or  mcHiGAii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1981,  McLouth  Steel  Corp.. 
which  is  located  in  my  16th  Congres- 
sional District,  filed  for  protection 
under  chapter  11  of  the  U.S.  Banli- 
ruptcy  Code.  McLouth's  possible  busi- 
ness failure  was  not  precipitated  by 
poor  management,  technological  obso- 
lescence or  unreasonable  labor  de- 
mands. To  the  contrary.  McLouth  is 
among  the  most  modem  and  efficient 
integrated  steel  producers  in  the 
Nation.  Built  in  1954.  this  firm  has 
been  an  industry  leader  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  modem,  cost-efficient 
production  techniques.  It  installed  the 
first  basic  oxygen  furnace  in  the  coun- 
try and  is  the  only  integrated  steel 
firm  to  employ  100  percent  continuous 
casting  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
steel. 

Despite  McLouth's  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing steel  effectively  and  efficiently, 
it  was  in  debt  millions  of  dollars  to  its 
secured  creditors  who  threatened  to 
shut  the  doors  of  the  company  perma- 
nently and  throw  its  thousands  of 
workers  into  unemployment  lines  and 
disrupt  a  major  economic  force  in  my 
downriver  community.  A  downtumed 
economy,  a  severely  depressed  steel  in- 
dustry, a  depressed  automobile  indus- 
try—McLouth's  biggest  customer— and 
the  dumping  of  imfairly  priced  and 
subsidized  steel  into  this  country  by 
our  European  allies,  were  writing  the 
death  certifcates  of  McLouth. 

A  University  of  Michigan  study  indi- 
cated that  the  close  of  McLouth  doors 
would  mean  the  loss  of  15.000  Michi- 
gan jobs  and  $275  million  in  persotuil 
income. 

But  McLouth  Steel  Corp.  was  not 
about  to  die.  Paced  with  mounting 
odds  that  the  secured  creditors  would 
shut  the  company's  doors  forever, 
leaders  of  the  downriver  community, 
particularly  Mayor  Tom  Wall,  city  of 
Gibraltar  and  Mayor  Bob  Bovitz,  city 
of  Trenton,  where  the  two  McLouth 
plants  are  located,  management  and 
labor  at  McLouth  Steel,  as  well  as 
many  other  public  officials  and  private 
individuals  went  to  the  mat  in  search 
of  a  solution  to  save  this  failing  com- 
pany. 

Because  of  the  concerted  efforts  of 
all  parties  involved,  the  secured  credi- 
tors, on  a  nvunber  of  occasions,  ex- 
tended the  day  of  reckoning  for  the 
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company.  Everyone  involved  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  McLouth  made  sacrific- 
es. Cities  and  townships  gave  up  ex- 
pected tax  revenues  until  a  future 
time  when  the  company  would  be  able 
to  pay.  In  January  of  1982.  McLouth 
production  and  maintenance  workers 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  accept  wage 
and  benefit  cuts  totaling  $5  per  hour 
with  proportionate  cuts  for  salaried 
and  executive  employees  in  a  common 
effort  to  save  the  company. 

The  breakthrough  for  McLouth 
came  late  last  year  when  Tang  Indus- 
tries, an  industrial  company  with  steel 
warehousing  and  processing  oper- 
ations across  the  Midwest,  agreed  to 
purchase  McLouth's  assets  and  to 
inject  enough  capital  into  the  oper- 
ation to  discharge  the  bankruptcy 
order.  The  agreement  was  contingent 
on  the  negotiation  of  a  contract  with 
the  United  Steelworkers.  which  repre- 
sents the  company's  2.000  hourly  em- 
ployees. 

In  this  regard,  special  recognition 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  Harry  Lester, 
director  of  district  29  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  It  was 
through  his  tireless  efforts,  tenacity, 
and  hard-nosed  bargaining  that  final 
agreement  between  Tang  and  his 
workers  was  achieved.  For  Harry,  it 
was  an  impossible  task,  partictilarly  in 
light  of  the  dire  need  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  his  steelworkers  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  negotiate  a  contract 
which  would  provide  a  newly  formed 
company  the  best  cost  advantage  pos- 
sible. When  the  final  labor  agreement 
was  signed  on  November  14,  1982, 
Harry  walked  away  from  the  bargain- 
ing table  knowing  that  his  efforts  had 
breathed  life  into  a  dying  company 
and  had  protected  the  jobs  of 
McLouth's  many  workers. 

Today.  McLouth  Steel  Corp..  under 
its  new  name  of  McLouth  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  continues  to  produce  steel 
and  employ  workers.  The  company 
continues  to  contribute  to  the  econom- 
ic vitality  of  the  downriver  community 
largely  due  to  the  forthright  efforts  of 
Harry  Lester  and  the  men  and  women 
of  the  steelworkers  union,  as  well  as 
countless  commiuiity  leaders  who  re- 
fused to  accept  defeat.  Their  collective 
efforts  will  be  remembered  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  new  McLouth.* 


SPIRALINO  DEFICITS  ROOTED 
IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOM- 
IC POLICIES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASRIRCTOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
fact  Stands  out  above  any  other  in 
President  Reagan's  budget  proposal 
for  fiscal  year  1984— the  administra- 
tion's enormous  military  buUdup  and 
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massive  tax  reductions  primarily  for 
the  wealthy  have  thrown  our  Federal 
budget  ledger  completely  out  of  bal- 
ance. 

The  Federal  deficits  projected  for 
the  years  ahead  are  shocking:  $208  bil- 
lion this  year:  $189  billion  next  year: 
$194  billion  in  1985:  $148  bilUon  in 
1986,  and  so  on.  These  enormous  defi- 
cits will  soak  up  a  large  percentage  of 
oiu*  Nation's  private  savings,  driving 
up  interest  rates,  and  snuffing  out  any 
economic  recovery  as  soon  as  it  gets 
underway. 

As  the  administration's  own  deficit 
projections  demonstrate,  the  White 
House  simply  has  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  causes  of  these  enormous 
deficits.  While  the  President  has 
called  for  a  freeze  or  cuts  in  important 
domestic  programs,  the  Pentagon 
budget  would  double  by  1988.  And 
while  the  President  has  called  for 
standby  taxes  to  take  effect  in  1986  if 
the  deficit  remains  high,  the  White 
House  has  ruled  out  any  steps  to  scale 
back  the  huge  revenue  losses  due  to  its 
1981  tax  package. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  a  large 
number  of  Members— both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate— are  unwilling  to  go 
along  with  the  administration's  exces- 
sive defense  buildup.  It  i4>pears  that, 
like  it  or  not.  President  Reagan  may 
have  to  accept  a  realistic  reduction  in 
his  Pentagon  budget. 

An  incisive  article  by  David  S. 
Broder  in  Wednesday's  Washington 
Post  underscores  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress must  reverse  the  administra- 
tion's tax  policies  if  we  are  to  bring 
these  deficits  imder  control  and  bring 
about  lasting  economic  recovery. 

According  to  his  1984  budget  propos- 
al, the  President's  1981  tax  package 
has  slashed  expected  revenues  by 
more  than  $1  trillion  between  1984 
and  1988.  Compare  that  amount  with 
the  total  budget  deficits  projected  be- 
tween 1984  and  1988— $789.5  bUlion- 
and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  policies  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  budget  shortfalls 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  President's  tax  policies  have  not 
only  slashed  Federal  revenues  and 
clouded  the  prospects  for  sustained  re- 
covery, they  have  restructured  our  Na- 
tion's tax  base,  easing  taxes  for  the 
well-off  and  increasing  the  burden  on 
middle-  and  low-income  people.  To 
make  up  for  the  revenue  lost  to  the 
1981  tax  bill,  new  taxes  are  sprouting 
up  at  all  levels  of  government— Feder- 
al. State,  and  local.  These  taxes  are 
often  higlily  regressive,  which  only  ex- 
acerbates the  disparities  in  the  Presi- 
dent's original  tax  package. 

As  a  first  step.  Congress  should  ex- 
amine the  third  year  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  cut  program.  This  final  10 
percent,  across-the-board  reduction, 
currently    scheduled    for    July,    will 
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[From  U^  Washincton  Post.  February  2. 
19831 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

TREtMissiRG  TanxioN  Dollaks 

In  the  nass  of  numbers  that  fill  the 
budget  Pn  sldent  Reagan  sent  Congress  on 
Monday,  one  statistic  stands  out— so  much 
so  that  eyen  the  unemotional  green-eye- 
shade  peoi  lie  who  work  for  budget  director 
David  Sto«man  put  it  in  italics. 

Overall,  jthey  said,  the  tax  cut  that  the 
President  theered  through  Congress  In  the 
summer  oi  1981  has  "reduced  revenues  as 
projected  inder  current  economic  assiuip- 
Uons  by  a  ore  than  one  trillion  dollars  over 
1984-88." 

That  is  I  luite  a  sum.  It  amounts  to  about 
$1,000  a  ]ear  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  t]  lis  country.  Bade  in  1972,  when 
George  MK3ovem  proposed  writing  every- 
body a  $1  000  check  every  year— in  lieu  of 
the  exist  ng  welfare  programs— he  was 
laughed  o  it  of  town  and  trounced  for  the 
presidencj ,  Reagan  has  done  the  equivalent 
of  what  In  IcOovem  only  talked  about— and 
is  kind  of  I  iragging  about  it. 

But,  of  »urse.  Reagan's  benefaction  was 
not  share<  out  equally.  The  richer  you  are, 
the  more  ]  ou  have  gotten  from  what  can  ac- 
curately b  >  called  the  most  effective  welfare 
program  f  >r  the  wealthy— the  most  deliber- 
ate effort  to  increase  America's  financial 
disparities  and  inequities— in  a  half-century 
of  this  con  ntry's  history. 

The  Coi  groaional  Budget  Office  estimat- 
ed that  tt  e  original  tax  bill  would  save  the 
$10,000  fa  nily  $120  in  1983  but  the  $80,000 
famUy  a  ikice  $15,250.  I  hope  you  enjoyed 
your  shaie  of  the  loot  and  what  it  has 
brought  y  >u. 

But  yoi  might  ask  yourself  what  that 
money  m  ght  have  bought  if  the  govern- 
ment had  not  abandoned  its  claim  to  collect- 
ing it. 

Well,  if  Reagan  had  been  as  persuasive  in 
holding  di  iwn  Federal  spending  as  he  was  in 
urging  Cc  ngress  tc  give  up  the  money,  the 
trillion  d(  Uars  would  have  erased  the  total 
federal  debt  he  inherited  from  Jimmy 
Carter  an<  I  all  the  other  presidents  who  pre- 
ceded hin  .  It  would  even  have  taken  a  big 
bite  out  o '  the  $1.6  trillion  debt  we  are  look- 
ing at  by  I  he  end  of  next  year  when  the  bills 
are  in  on :  teagan's  latest  budget  proposaL 
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Think  for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  debt-free 
or,  at  least,  well  on  the  way  to  erasing  its 
red  ink.  Think  what  that  would  do  to  bring 
down  interest  rates,  revive  housing  and 
autos  and  send  the  stock  market  soaring. 
Then  you  can  measure  what  you  have  paid, 
and  will  pay,  for  your  share  of  the  trillion- 
dollar  giveback. 

Another  way  of  asking  the  question  is  to 
consider  what  could  have  been  bought  with 
that  trillion  dollars  if  some  of  it  had  been 
used  by  the  Government  itself.  A  tiny  frac- 
tion of  that  trillion  dollars  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  government  to  try  to  shift 
$58  billion  of  health-care  costs  onto  the 
backs  of  the  ill.  the  aged  and  their  families 
in  the  next  five  years,  as  Reagan  is  propos- 
ing. A  tinier  fraction  would  spare  the  child- 
nutrition  programs  from  planned  cuts— and 
the  special-feeding  programs  for  pregnant 
women  and  their  infants. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  belabor  the  po'nt.  The  President 
himself  acknowledged  in  an  Interview  last 
week  that  there  Is  "no  way"  to  balance  the 
budget,  now  or  in  the  future,  at  the  levels  of 
taxation  that  were  mandated  by  the  1981 
tax  law. 

To  hear  him  and  Stockman  teU  it  now,  it 
was  wretched  excess  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  that  summer  of  1981  that  drove  the  tax 
base  well  below  the  target  Reagan  originally 
had  set— 20.6  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct. It's  a  nice  story,  but  It  doesn't  wash. 

The  charts  in  Reagan's  own  budget  show 
the  tax  burden  was  barely  higher  than  that 
level— Just  over  21  percent— when  he 
whipped  up  the  great  tax-cutting  fever  in 
1981.  A  modest  change  in  individual  or  cor- 
porate rates  would  have  offset  the  sched- 
uled increases  in  Social  Security  taxes  and 
the  effects  of  "bracket  creep." 

But  Reagan  in  1981  was  not  interested  in 
modest  changes  of  the  kind  advocated  by 
Fritz  Hollings,  Jim  Jones.  Dan  Rostenkow- 
ski  and  most  of  the  other  congressional 
Democrats. 

You  may  recall  that  on  July  27,  1981. 
when  the  alternative  tax  bills  were  ready 
for  a  vote.  Reagan  went  on  television  and 
used  those  clever  charts  to  ridicule  the  "so- 
called"  tax  cut  that  came  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  to  point  with 
pride  at  the  "real"  tax  cut  in  what  he  called 
"our  bipartisan  bill"— the  same  bill  he  and 
Stockman  now  complain  was  excessive. 

"The  lines  on  these  charts."  he  said,  "say 
a  lot  about  who  Is  fighting  for  whom.  On 
the  one  hand,  you  see  a  genuine  and  lasting 
commitment  to  the  future  of  working  Amer- 
icans; on  the  other,  Just  another  empty 
promise." 

Eighteen  months  later,  the  perspective  is 
different.  Faced  with  these  staggering  defi- 
cits, even  Reagan  has  become  a  tax-raiser. 
But  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  the 
steps  he  Is  recommending  even  now  to 
repair  it  are  woefully  Inadequate  for  the 
task  at  hand.  Restoring  the  economy  and  re- 
building the  tax  base  are  the  urgent  needs 
of  this  country.* 


February  3,  1983 


THE      50TH      ANNIVERSARY      OP 
THE  POLISH  AMERICAN 

STRING  BAND 


tr 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  FKRIISTLVAIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thunday,  February  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to 
honor  an  outstanding  organization 
from  my  home  in  Philadelphia.  The 
renowned  Polish  American  String 
Band  is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversa- 
ry on  Saturday,  February  5.  1983.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
this  fine  musical  club. 

Foimded  in  1933  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jan- 
kowski  and  the  Polish  business  com- 
munity in  Richmond,  the  Polish 
American  String  Band  has  provided 
musical  and  fraternal  involvement  to 
hundreds  of  men  and  boys  for  the  past 
50  years.  Its  members  have  performed 
in  the  annual  Mummers  parade  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  past  44  years  and  have  earned  the 
prestigious  first  prize  nine  times.  The 
sight  and  sound  of  the  band  strutting 
up  Broad  Street  on  New  Year's  Day  is 
a  tradition  that  all  Philadelphians 
cheiish. 

Although  striving  for  perfection  and 
accomplishment  are  the  goals  of  the 
string  band,  it  also  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  instiU  its  members  with 
many  other  values.  It  has  enabled  men 
of  all  ages  to  work  together  as  a  team, 
to  share  ideas  and  friendships,  to 
strive  for  success,  and  sometimes  to 
accept  the  pain  of  defeat.  Boys  have 
become  men  as  members  of  this  fine 
band,  and  I  believe  that  they  are 
better  people  because  of  their  partici- 
pation. I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
also  honor  the  hardworking  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  who 
provide  so  much  support  to  the  string 
band. 

The  Polish  American  String  Band 
has  represented  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Perm- 
sylvanla  in  travels  throughout  the 
country.  Their  performances  in  other 
States  have  enabled  Americans  across 
the  Nation  to  enjoy  the  unique 
Mummer  tradition  of  fine  music  and 
costumes. 

So.  it  is  with  appreciation  and  pride 
that  I  salute  the  members  of  the 
Polish  American  String  Band,  their 
captain.  Raymond  Danieliewcz,  and 
President  Don  Keir,  and  wish  them 
continued  success  for  the  future.* 


February  3.  1983 

REPEAL  WITHHOLDING  ON 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  AIABAMA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  February  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  most,  if  not  all,  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  have  received  an 
overwhelming  negative  response  from 
their  constituents  regarding  the  10- 
percent  withholding  of  interest  and 
dividend  income.  In  introducing  today 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding  provi- 
sion, I  am  telling  my  constituents  in 
the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama  that  I 
have  received  their  message  and  am 
going  to  work  actively  to  undo  this 
foolish  provision  of  law. 

The  proposal  to  withhold  interest 
and  dividend  income  was  floating 
around  when  I  came  to  Congress  4 
years  ago,  and  I  have  opposed  it  all 
along.  Its  inclusion  in  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(TEPRA)  was  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons I  voted  against  that  measure. 

Not  only  does  the  concept  lack  merit 
on  its  own.  but  it  is  also  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  efforts  we  are  making  to 
stimulate  investment.  Implementation 
of  this  TEFRA  provision  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  cash  available  to  savers 
and  investors  during  the  year  and  will 
reduce  the  interest  earnings  they 
would  otherwise  enjoy  through  com- 
pounding and  reinvestment.  In  cases 
of  overwithholding,  this  income  will  be 
held  by  the  Government,  drawing  no 
interest  for  the  taxpayer,  until  a 
refund  is  filed  for  and  paid.  It  will  fur- 
ther complicate  the  process  of  com- 
pleting tax  returns.  And  although 
there  is  an  exemption  for  the  elderly 
and  low-income  citizens,  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise this  exemption  they  will  have  to 
file  a  Government  form  at  each  insti- 
tution in  which  they  have  an  account, 
swearing  that  their  tax  liability  is 
below  the  ceiling. 

The  burden  to  financial  institutions 
will  be  substantial.  It  is  estimated  that 
implementation  of  mandatory  with- 
holding will  cost  them  $1.5  billion. 
And  as  with  most  Government-im- 
posed increases  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  we  can  expect  this  cost  to  be 
passed  through  to  the  institutions' 
customers,  in  this  case  in  a  higher  cost 
of  credit  and  a  lower  interest  rate  for 
savings  and  investment. 

Why  then  are  we  imposing  this  im- 
necessary  and  unfair  burden?  If  insur- 
ing greater  compliance  with  tax  laws  is 
the  justification,  then  this  is  a  classic 
example  of  overkill— imposing  a  penal- 
ty on  the  96.7  percent  who  accurately 
report  dividend  and  interest  income  in 
order  to  catch  the  3.3  percent  who 
cheat.  The  compliance  argument  is, 
therefore,  clearly  fallacious. 

This  provision,  stripped  of  its  com- 
pliance justification,  is  nothing  more 
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than  a  revenue  enhancement  meas- 
ure—more commonly  called  a  tax  in- 
crease. Even  those  who  favor  tax  in- 
creases, however,  surely  cannot  sup- 
port such  an  inefficient,  unfair  one  as 
this. 

The  98th  Congress  should  proceed 
immediately  to  repeal  this  burden- 
some withholding  law  before  financial 
institutions  begin  their  costly  prepara- 
tions to  implement  it.« 
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most  aggressive  salesman  of  the  best 
agriculture  products  in  the  world. 

Our  farmers  cannot  wait.  We  need 
action  now  on  the  crisis  in  agricul- 
ture.* 


NATIONAL  EBdPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 


A  POLITICAL  CROP  FAILURE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  HORTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  3. 1983 
•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  farmers  are.  in  most  cases, 
becoming  more  productive,  but  less 
successful.  Why?  I  think  it  is  because 
our  Government  has  become  less  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  the  family  sized 
farmer,  and  our  Government  has 
become  more  inclined  to  Interfere  with 
our  farmers'  overseas  markets. 

Farmers  usually  suffer  financially 
when  there  is  a  crop  faUure.  But 
things  have  changed.  Our  farmers 
have  been  raising  bumper  crops  and 
yet  their  income  has  dropped  to  1930's 
levels. 

The  only  crop  failure  we  have  seen 
recently  has  been  a  political  crop  fail- 
ure. That  is  a  failure  that  can  be 
avoided  if  we  pay  some  attention  to 
two  major  issues. 

First  is  price-supports.  This  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  provide  our 
family  sized  farmers  a  price  support 
level  at  least  equivalent  to  the  level 
that  many  of  our  allies  are  providing 
their  farmers.  Why  can  Prance,  Japan, 
and  others  offer  their  family  farmers 
a  much  more  generous  support  level 
price  than  the  United  Stetes?  The 
answer  to  that  lies  in  a  weakening  of 
the  national  will  to  see  to  it  that  our 
network  of  family  farms  survive. 
Frankly,  there  has  been  a  retreat  in 
Congress  in  recent  years  in  support  of 
the  family  farm  unit.  I  think  that  is  a 
serious  long-term  mistake,  and  we  all 
must  fight  to  rebuUd  the  will  to  pro- 
vide price  supports  that  give  the 
family  sized  farmers  a  chance  to  make 
it  during  the  vicious  price  swings  in 
the  grain  markets. 

The  second  issue  is  exports.  We 
simply  must  find  export  markets  for 
the  agricultural  products  we  grow. 
Four  successive  Presidents,  including 
the  current  one,  have  interfered  with 
our  export  markets.  We  just  have  to 
prevent  that  in  the  future.  It  is  severe- 
ly damaging  American  agriculture. 

Our  farmers  know  that  it  is  better  to 
load  their  grain  on  a  ship  for  foreign 
sale,  then  it  is  to  put  it  in  storage.  It  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  develop  a 
national  effort  to  become  the  world's 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OPCALIFORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
persistence  of  age  discrimination  and 
declining  emplosmnent  opportunities 
for  older  Americans  require  us  to  keep 
up  our  fight  to  improve  job  opportuni- 
ties for  those  older  workers  who  wish 
to  continue  working. 

The  facts  about  older  worker  em- 
ployment problems  are  startling.  Ac- 
cording to  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  unemployment 
among  older  workers  is  growing  faster 
than  among  all  other  age  groups.  Once 
unemployed,  older  woikers  remain  out 
of  the  work  force  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  young  workers.  Older  workers  are 
also  three  times  as  likely  as  younger 
workers  to  simply  give  up  on  the  job 
search  and  drop  out  of  the  labor  force 
after  a  long  period  of  unemployment. 
The  causes  of  these  employment 
problems  can  be  traced  to  persistent 
age  stereotypes  and  widespread  age 
discrimination  in  the  work  fo-ce. 
Recent  national  surveys  indicate  that 
8  of  10  Americans  believe  that  age  dis- 
crimination is  a  problem  for  most 
older  workers.  Moreover.  6  of  10  em- 
ployers also  believe  that  age  discrimi- 
nation is  widespread  in  the  labor  force. 
Overcoming  these  stereotypes  will  re- 
quire a  concerted  national  effort  to 
promote  the  virtues  of  older  workers 
and  to  change  attitudes  about  them  in 
the  work  force. 

I  am  encouraged  along  these  lines  by 
what  some  companies  are  doing  to  hire 
and  retain  older  workers.  Programs 
such  as  job  sharing,  flexitime,  retrain- 
ing, and  part-time  joljs  are  being  made 
available  to  older  workers  to  encour- 
age them  to  remain  on  the  job.  Studies 
indicate  that  older  workers  are  pro- 
ductive and  reliable  and  that  employ- 
ers can  benefit  from  their  expertise  on 
the  job. 

To  date  the  Federal  Government 
has  done  very  little  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  older  workers.  One  excep- 
tion is  the  senior  community  service 
employment  program  authorized  by 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  program  provides  54,200  low- 
income  older  workers  with  meaningful 
and  productive  Jobs  in  their  communi- 
ties. It  is  essential  that  this  program 
be  continued  and,  if  possible,  expand- 
ed to  help  employ  many  more  older 
workers. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  suppose  that  I  could  use  many 
words  to  describe  Norm  Halliday— 
warm,  friendly,  able.  But  there  is  one 
word  that  I  know  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  be  touched  by  Norm 
would  agree  upon— "class."  Norm  was 
a  class  person.  His  loss  creates  a  void 
in  the  lives  of  aU  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  postal  matters.  He  will  be 
deeply  missed. 

My  deepest  sympathies  are  extended 
to  his  family,  particularly  his  wife. 
Alice,  his  children,  Robert,  William. 
John,  and  Katherlne,  and  his  mother. 
Mrs.  William  N.  Halliday.* 


Thv  rtday,  February  3,  1983 
CL^Y. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 

the   tragic    and   untimely 

]  forman  S.  Halliday  on  Janu- 


a  friend  who  shared  my 

concern  in  the  operations 

of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

important.  Norm  was  gra- 

was  candid.  Norm  was  a 

who.  even  in  the  most 

of  his  suffering  from  the 

($sease  of  cancer,  was  able  to 

a  sense  of  humor  and  per- 

the  world  and  himself. 
I  set  Norman  Halliday  when, 
member  of  the  Commit- 
Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
Oovemment  Relations  of  the 
Service.  He  was  an  able 
advocate  but  never  com- 
his  strong  principles  of  hon- 
inner   integrity.   I   quickly 
I  hat.   whatever  the   issue.   I 
upon  Norman  Halliday  for 
honest  appraisals  of  mat- 
which  we  were  mutually  con- 
affection,  respect,  and  ad- 
loT  Norm  were  undiminished 
service  at  the  National  As- 
of  Greeting  Card  Publishers 
served  as  vice  president  since 
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nallze  those  who  are  clearly  unable  to 
search  for  work.  This  legislation  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  this 
inequity. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 
and  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  recognize  the  validity  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  here. 
We  need  to  provide  more  fairness  to 
those  who  are  truly  unable  to  help 
themselves. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  EXTENDED  UN- 
EJ4PLOYMENT  BENEFIT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHtrSCTTS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  make  a 
small  amendment  to  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970.  My  amendment,  in- 
troduced because  of  my  concern  over 
recent  happenings  to  some  of  my  con- 
stituents, corrects  an  inequity  that 
exists  in  the  program. 

Last  week,  one  of  my  constituents 
was  in  a  hospital  having  open  heart 
surgery,  and  his  wife  went  to  pick  up 
his  unemployment  check  for  the  week 
he  went  into  the  hospital.  She  was 
told  that  since  her  husband  was  not 
actively  seeking  work,  he  was  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  unemployment  check  for 
that  week.  Another  constituent,  serv- 
ing on  Jury  duty,  was  turned  down  for 
the  same  reason— he  was  not  actively 
seeking  work,  as  defined  in  the  law. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
ends  sought  by  the  extended  benefits 
program- that  the  recipient  must  be 
engaged  in  an  active  search  for  work- 
are  valid.  Surely,  we  should  not  give 
an  unemployment  check  to  someone 
who  wants  to  only  sit  around,  and  not 
look  for  work.  But  there  are  times 
when  sickness  or  civic  duty  prevents 
one  from  engaging  in  a  search  for 
work,  and  we  should  assist  those 
people  in  any  way  that  we  can. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  amends  the  provision  of  the 
extended  benefits  program  that  re- 
quires an  active  search  for  work  to 
allow  an  Individual  who  is  hospitalized 
with  a  "life  threatening"  condition 
(which  term  will  be  described  in  regu- 
lations to  be  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor),  or  a  person  who  is 
serving  as  a  Juror  in  a  civil.  State,  or 
Federal  trial  to  continue  to  collect 
their  unemployment  benefits.  Al- 
though we  should  encourage  unem- 
ployed individuals  to  seek  work  wher- 
ever they  can  find  it,  we  should  not  pe- 


APPLICANT  VISITS  TO  THE 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  HOHTR  CAROLINA 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  3. 1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation designed  to  strengthen  the  se- 
lection process  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  by  enabling  prospective 
cadets  to  visit  there  before  deciding 
whether  to  accept  appointments.  My 
colleagues.  Gerby  Studds.  Ed  For- 
STTHE.  and  Don  Yoxmc  have  cospon- 
sored  the  bill  which  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  last  year  by  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Drew  Lewis. 

This  measure,  H.R.  1258.  will  permit 
the  Coast  Guard  to  finance  selective 
preappointment  travel  by  cadet  appli- 
cants to  the  Academy  at  New  London. 
Conn.  There  are  currently  two  private- 
ly funded  Academy  programs  which 
provide  preappointment  orientation 
visits  for  selected  minority  and  other 
high  school  students.  These  existing 
programs  have  proved  that  these  visits 
are  an  effective  means  of  both  increas- 
ing the  acceptance  rate  of  appoint- 
ments and  reducing  the  attrition  rate 
of  cadets. 

Studies  have  found  that  only  46  per- 
cent of  those  offered  appointments  to 
the  Academy  actually  attend.  Yet  68 
percent  of  the  people  offered  appoint- 
ments who  participated  in  the  Acade- 
my Introductory  Mission  (AIM)  ac- 
cepted the  appointment.  The  Academy 
Introductory  Mission  sponsored  by  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  has  brought 
about  175  students  between  their 
Junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school 
to  the  Academy  for  a  weeklong  visit 
each  summer. 

Similarly,  66  percent  of  those  of- 
fered appointments  who  participated 
in  the  minority  promotion  program 
funded  by  the  nonprofit  Coast  Guard 
Foundation,  Inc.,  accepted.  Further- 
more, the  present  retention  rate  of  all 
cadets  at  the  Academy  is  55  percent. 
Yet  75  percent  of  those  cadets  who 
have  participated  in  the  Academy  In- 
troductory Mission  stayed  at  the  Acad- 
emy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  private  fund- 
ing sources  are  unable  to  meet  the 


present  needs  and  do  not  provide  a 
stable  funding  source  for  the  future. 

Therefore,  this  legislation  will  allow 
the  Coast  Guard  to  provide  these 
much  needed  orientation  visits.  The 
projected  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
$20,000  for  each  of  the  first  5  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implementation  of 
this  legislation  will  help  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  cadets,  and  the  lives  of 
those  people  who  are  considering  at- 
tending the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  It 
will  enable  prospective  cadets  fo  find 
out  what  the  life  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  is  really  like.  It  may 
also  serve  to  encourage  students  from 
distant  States  to  consider  seriously  the 
opportunities  offered  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  I,  therefore,  urge  its 
quick  consideration  and  implementa- 
tion.* 


A  BILL  TO  PRESERVE  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  NORTH  SLOPE  ALAS- 
KAN OIL 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OFMICHIGAH 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

lliursday,  February  3,  1983 


•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  seeks  to  preserve  the  vital  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  North 
Slope  Alaskan  oil.  In  1979,  Congress 
overwhelmingly  adopted  amendments 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
which  reaffirmed  and  strengthened 
the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  Alas- 
kan oil  that  have  been  In  effect  since 
Congress  passed  the  Trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline  Authorization  Act  in  1973.  It 
has  been  widely  agreed  that  the 
export  of  Alaskan  oil  makes  no  sense 
from  either  an  economic  or  national 
security  perspective.  These  reasons  are 
only  more  compelling  today  than  they 
were  3  years  ago.  The  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
September  30,  1983,  and  with  it  expire 
the  Alaska  oil  export  restrictions.  We 
simply  cannot  let  this  happen. 

There  are  four  fundamental  reasons 
why  the  1979  restrictions  must  be  ex- 
tended. First,  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil 
will  only  make  the  United  States  more 
dependent  on  insecure  oil  supplies— 
quite  contrary  to  long-standing  con- 
gressional intent  that  North  Slope 
Alaskan  oil  be  developed  for  domestic 
consumption.  Surely  we  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  grim  lessons  taught  by 
the  oil  embargo  of  Just  a  few  short 
years  ago.  Our  national  goal  should  be 
oil  independence.  We  cannot  afford  to 
Increase  the  vulnerability  of  our  indus- 
trial and  military  institutions  to  un- 
predictable supply  disruptions.  Nei- 
ther can  we  afford  to  undermine  the 
critical  development  of  our  Nation's 
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energy  system.  More  than  ever  before, 
we  must  push  for  progress  on  further- 
ing American  ability  to  refine  and 
transi>ort  domestic  supplies  of  crude 

oU. 

Second,  it  is  sheer  fallacy  that  ex- 
porting Alaskan  oil  will  improve  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade.  Any  oil  exported 
would  be  matched  by  the  Importation 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  foreign  oil  at 
the  same,  or  higher,  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, any  positive  impact  that  oil  ex- 
ports could  have  vis-a-vis  our  trade 
balance  with  Japan  is  a  very  danger- 
ous smoke  screen  that  masks  the  seri- 
ous problems  underlying  our  trade  in- 
equities with  Japan.  This  illusion  of 
progress  could  damage  and  undermine 
our  efforts  to  reduce  Japanese  barriers 
to  American  manufactured  and  agri- 
cultural goods. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  gross  in- 
justice in  the  distribution  of  any  sav- 
ings accrued  by  exporting  Alaskan  oil. 
The  price  of  North  Slope  crude  is 
pegged  to  the  landed  price  of  OPEC 
crude.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the 
price  paid  by  an  American  consumer 
whether  Alaskan  oil  is  transported  1 
or  10.000  miles.  Any  savings  on  trans- 
portation costs  simply  mean  increased 
profits  for  the  oil  companies.  They  do 
not  translate  into  reduced  costs  for 
American  consumers.  In  fact,  consum- 
ers could  end  up  paying  more  for  their 
oil.  because  the  existence  of  Alaskan 
oil  in  the  U.S.  market  creates  a  down- 
ward competitive  pressure  on  the  price 
of  OPEC  oil  which  obviously  would 
not  exist  if  the  oil  were  exported. 

Fourth,  with  national  unemploy- 
ment statistics  creeping  toward  11  per- 
cent and  soaring  up  to  27  percent  in 
pockets  of  our  country,  this  is  clearly 
no  time  to  be  considering  exporting 
Alaskan  oil— and  with  it.  American 
Jobs.  Spending  U.S.  dollars  on  foreign 
flagships  and  idling  U.S.  flagships  now 
carrying  the  Alaskan  trade  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense  In  today's  economic 
climate.  The  potential  rippling  effects 
of  exporting  Alaskan  oil  could  spell 
disaster  for  the  maritime,  oil  refinery, 
and  related  industries.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  asking  the  American  people  to 
recognize  the  serious  economic  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation  and  Join  with 
us  in  the  search  for  meaningful  solu- 
tions to  these  complex  problems,  how 
can  we  possibly  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  allowing  the  export  of 
our  Nation's  oil  is  truly  in  our  national 
self-interest? 

I  hope  you  will  Join  with  Mr. 
McKiNNET  and  me  in  supporting  this 
crucial  measure  and  urging  the  exten- 
sion of  the  restrictions  on  Alaskan  oil 
exports.* 
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THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
DILEMMA 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 


OF  CONMSCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1983 
•  Mi.     McKINNEY.     Mr.     Speaker, 
today's  social  security  dilemma  pre- 
sents some  of  the  most  difficult  issues 
Members  of  the  House  will  face.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  program  has  pro- 
foundly   improved    the    standard    of 
postretirement  living  for  millions  of 
Americans,  as  well  as  offered  the  dis- 
abled wortcer  critical  assistance  in  time 
of  need.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  program  has  cost 
workers  and  business  more  and  more 
each  year.  In  dealing  with  social  secu- 
rity's   financing,    policymakers    must 
weigh  two  difficult  choices:  Either  we 
must  curtail  benefit  growth  and  conse- 
quently weaken  the  financial  position 
of  retirees  and  disabled  workers,  or  we 
must  continue  to  Increase  the  payroll 
tax  and  further  erode  the  Income  of 
workers,  burden  employers,  and  per- 
haps Increase  unemployment.  In  all 
likelihood  the  final  reform  package 
will  contain  both  new  taxes  and  lower 
benefits.  Nevertheless,  how  much  of 
each  remains  a  difficult  question.  To 
lower  benefits  is  to  reduce  the  income 
of  some  who  can  ill  afford  It,  and  to 
tax  Is  to  further  burden  our  economy 
as  It  puUs  out  of  recession.  Add  to  this 
the  political  volatility  of  the  subject 
and  you  find  yourself  cringing  at  the 
sound  of  the  words  "social  security." 

Today  I  submit  into  the  Record  a 
letter  written  by  a  distinguished  com- 
munity and  business  leader  from  my 
district.  Mr.  S.  Bruce  Smart,  the  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Contlnential  Group,  holds  firmly  to 
the  view  that  responsible  leaders  must 
weigh  the  human  side  of  Government 
and  business  decisions,  not  just  the  fi- 
nancial bottom  line.  He  expresses  real 
concern  over  the  escalating  cost  of 
social  security  on  workers  and  busi- 
ness. While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  each  of  his  proposals,  he  makes 
Important  points  which  will  be  of 
value  to  members  as  they  consider  the 
social  security  commission's  report  and 
confront  the  urgent  need  to  arrest  the 
system's  slide  Into  bankruptcy.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  read  and  re- 
flect on  his  perceptive  remarks. 
The  letter  follows: 

CoHTiHKWiAi.  Group, 
Stamford.  Conn..  December  27,  1982. 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKinwey. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Stew:  Thanks  for  your  December 
16th  letter  on  Social  Security. 

We  have  been  following  this  very  closely, 
because  It  has  such  a  huge  impact  on  the 
budget  deficit  and  so  impacts  employment 
costs. 
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The  firsi  step  for  the  country's  leadership 
to  take— I  nd  here  I  include  Congress  which 
is  doing  1:  ttle.  the  Administration  which  is 
doing  not  much  more,  and  business  which  is 
starting  t^  do  something— is  to  inform  the 
American  people  that  the  Social  Security  of 
those  wh(  are  retired  is  not  "their  money". 
Typically,  they  put  into  the  system  only  a 
very  very  anall  fraction  of  the  benefits  they 
will  recei  e.  This  truth  is  not  understood 
well,  nor  lave  I  seen  mMiy  Government  of- 
ficials stn  ssing  it. 

Once  people  understand  that  what  they 
are  gettin  [  out  of  the  system  is  much  more 
than  they  put  in.  they  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand tha  in  its  current  form  Social  Securi- 
ty is  basi<  ally  a  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
workers  <  f  the  present  generation  to  the 
workers  eta  previous  generation.  Since  by 
and  large  members  of  neither  group  are  in- 
digent, it  is  not  need  based.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  I  taking  from  the  worker  to  give  to 
the  retire  I.  Obviously,  that  can't  go  on  in  its 
present  ftrm  as  the  retired  population  in- 
creases in  size  relative  to  the  working  popu- 
lation. 

Therefore,  both  fairness  and  common 
sense  den  and  that  reforms  to  Social  Securi- 
ty center  u-ound  steps  to  reduce  this  inequi- 
ty. 

One  su<  h  step  is  clearly  to  tax  Social  Se- 
curity piyments.  This  would  have  little 
effect  on  those  who  are  in  great  need,  but 
for  the  g-eat  majority  of  retirees,  who  are 
reaaonablir  well  off.  it  would  provide  a 
mechanisn  for  returning  some  of  the 
money  th  i.t  Isn't  theirs  back  into  the  system 
to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  current  genera- 
tion's pay  roll  taxes. 

A  second  step  clearly  is  to  modify  the 
COLA'S,  irst  to  make  up  for  the  improper 
indexing  of  the  last  several  years,  and 
second  tc  restrain  the  growth  of  Social  Se- 
curity pa  mients  to  no  more  than  wage  in- 
creases le  IS  productivity. 

A  third  step,  which  seems  sensible  to  me. 
is  to  reco  jnize  that  with  a  growing  popula- 
tion of  retired  people  relative  to  worldng 
people,  a  td  increased  life  spans  which  pose 
a  greate-  load  on  Social  Security,  the 
normal  retirement  age  should  be  gradually 
increased  to  68.  Obviously,  this  should  not 
impact  t^ose  who  for  disability  reasons 
cannot  wi  )r<>:. 

I  woul(  come  down  against  a  change  in 
the  schec  uled  payroll  tax  Increases,  because 
these  force  more  payment  by  today's  gen- 
eration (f  workers  to  provide  benefits  to 
yesterdaj  's. 

Similar  y.  I  believe  that  use  of  money 
from  th(  general  Treasury,  in  whatever 
guise,  is  }nly  a  first  step  to  supporing  the 
whole  sy  stem  from  general  revenues  and 
turning  { t  into  a  welfare  system  for  those 
who  don' ;  need  welfare. 

As  far  as  including  people  from  the  non- 
profit seitor  in  the  Social  Security  system, 
that  doei  not  strike  me  as  being  financially 
helpful,  .hough  it  may  be  appropriate  for 
other  rei  sons.  Since  Social  Security  is  cur- 
rently a  '  loser",  adding  more  beneficiaries  is 
hardly  tl  e  way  to  go. 

As  far  is  Federal  pensions  are  concerned, 
I  would  encourage  including  Federal  em- 
ployees n  the  Social  Security  system  if 
there  wa  i  a  commensurate  reduction  in  the 
Federal  >ensions  paid,  and  if  the  contribu- 
tions of  I  he  Federal  employees  to  Social  Se- 
curity w(  re  appropriate  to  the  level  of  bene- 
fits they  receive. 

In  this  connection,  a  close  look  should  be 
taken  at  how  many  years  one  has  to  work 
under  S  wial  Security  before  one  receives 
the  full  >enefit.  My  impression  is  that  now 
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a  very  few  years  of  contributions  results  in 
full  participation,  a  condition  that  leads  to 
"double-dipping"  by  Federal  employees  who 
have  retired  early. 

Summarizing,  my  emphasis  would  be  on: 

Taxing  Social  Seciuity. 

Adjusting  the  COLA  formulas. 

Increasing  the  retirement  age. 

Thanks  for  writing. 
Most  sincerely, 

Bruce  Smakt.* 


February  3,  1983 

A  JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FAZIO  AND 
MATSUI 


February  3,  1983 


PEACE  CORPS  INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  LE3IMAN  of  Florida.  Bdr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Peace  Corps  intern  pro- 
gram. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal,  which 
is  modeled  after  the  L.  B.  J.  intern 
program.  Is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  returning  volimteers  to  work  a 
short  period  of  time  in  a  congressional 
office  and  to  ease  their  reentry  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  culture. 

Many  volunteers  suffer  from  cultur- 
al shock  when  they  return  from  tliird 
world  countries  where  they  have  lived 
in  niral  and  often  primitive  areas.  The 
intern  program  will  provide  temporary 
emplojmient  as  they  readjust  to  our 
fast-paced  modem  society.  Presently, 
there  is  no  emplojmient  program  open 
specificaUy  to  returning  volunteers  on 
a  temporary  basis. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  the  host  congres- 
sional office.  Members  of  Congress 
will  have  access  to  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  life  in  countries  where  we  pro- 
vide foreign  assistance.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations.  I  have  foimd  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  to  be  invaluable 
sources  of  information  as  I  have  trav- 
eled to  countries  like  the  Philippines 
and  Morocco. 

The  Peace  Corps  Intern  program 
would  give  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  total  allowance  of 
$1,000  which  would  be  payable  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  $500  per  month.  To 
be  eligible,  and  individual  must  have 
served  a  total  of  at  least  2  years  as  a 
volimteer  or  volimteer  leader  in  the 
Peace  Corps  and  completed  all  as- 
signed terms  of  such  service. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  resolution. 
In  addition  to  the  concrete  benefits 
the  program  offers  both  to  congres- 
sional offices  and  to  the  returning  vol- 
unteers, it  will  serve  as  a  gesture  of 
gratitude  to  these  fine  and  generous 
Americans  who  have  so  unselfishly 
served  their  country.* 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORITIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  together 
with  Mr.  Matsui,  introduce  this  legis- 
lation at  the  request  of  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento at  this  early  point  in  the  98th 
Congress  primarily  to  reserve  a  place 
for  the  Stone  Lock  issue  on  the  con- 
gressional agenda.  The  final  plan  for 
local  self-sufficiency  agreed  to  be- 
tween the  parties  may  or  may  not  ulti- 
mately entail  congressional  action. 
The  local  plan  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  us.  Thus  this  bill  may  re- 
quire amendments  or  the  final  plan 
may  require  introduction  of  a  new  bill. 
It  Is  premature  to  speculate  on  pros- 
pects for  winning  approval  of  the  final 
plan  from  the  Congress,  though  we,  of 
course,  remain  optimistic  that  the 
issue  will  be  satisfactorily  resolved  and 
we  remain  willing  to  assist.* 


A  JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FAZIO  AND 
MATSUI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

oPCAuroRinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Fazio,  introduce  legis- 
lation at  the  request  of  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento at  this  early  point  in  the  98th 
Congress  primarily  to  reserve  a  place 
for  the  Stone  Lock  issue  on  the  con- 
gressional agenda.  The  final  plan  for 
local  self-sufficiency  agreed  to  be- 
tween the  parties  may  or  may  not  ulti- 
mately entail  congressional  action. 
The  local  plan  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  us.  Thus  this  bill  may  re- 
quire amendments  or  the  final  plan 
may  require  introduction  of  a  new  bill. 
It  is  premature  to  speculate  on  pros- 
pects for  winning  approval  of  the  final 
plan  from  the  Congress,  though  we,  of 
coiuse,  remain  optimistic  that  the 
issue  will  be  satisfactorily  resolved  and 
we  remain  willing  to  assist.* 


BAN  WEAPONS  FROM  SPACE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  ItASSACRUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I,  along  with  76  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
120,  legislation  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  negotiations  with  the 


Soviet  Union  and  the  world  communi- 
ty for  the  purpose  of  banning  all  kinds 
of  weapons  from  space. 

We  are  at  a  imique  moment  in  histo- 
ry, when— with  a  little  effort— we  can 
greatly  enhance  the  prospect  of  peace 
for  future  generations.  Nearly  four 
decades  after  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  world  is  grappling  des- 
perately with  the  problem  of  how  to 
control  these  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake 
again  with  regard  to  space  weapons. 
We  can  stop  the  extension  of  the  arms 
race  into  space,  before  it  builds  mo- 
mentum. The  Soviets  have  already  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  enter  such  ne- 
gotiations—it is  now  up  to  us  to  take 
positive  action. 

There  Is  a  plan  being  circulated 
around  Capitol  HUl  which  endorses 
the  use  of  exotic  space  weapons  to 
gain  military  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  plan  is  known  as 
"High  Frontier."  Mr.  Speaker.  High 
Frontier  is  nothing  more  than  high 
foolishness. 

Today  we  are  perched  precariously 
close  to  Armageddon— not  because  we 
are  too  weak,  but  because  we  have 
been  deluded  into  believing  that  we 
can  gain  peace  through  technological 
superiority.  High  Frontier  is  an  exam- 
ple of  such  delusion. 

If  we  extend  an  already  volatile 
arms  race  into  space,  I  assure  you  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  sit  back,  overcome 
with  awe  for  our  technical  prowess. 
They  will  follow  our  lead,  with  all  the 
eagerness  which  fear  can  muster.  The 
Soviets  do  not  want  such  a  race,  nor— I 
believe— do  the  American  people. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  expert  criticism  of  the  High 
Frontier  notion  by  retired  Air  Force 
colonel  and  current  president  for  the 
Institute  for  Space  and  Security  Stud- 
ies, Dr.  Robert  M.  Bowman.  Addition- 
ally, I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  House  Joint  Resolution 
120  so  that  we  may  stop  a  dangerous 
and  costly  arms  race  in  space  before  it 
is  too  late. 
The  material  follows: 
Prelxhuiart  Analtsis  of  High  Frontier 
Proposal 
(By  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bowman.  President. 
Institute  for  Space  and  Seciuity  Studies) 
The  Institute  has  undertaken  a  study  of 
not  only  the  Heritage  Foundation  proposal 
called  "High  Frontier",  but  also  other  con- 
cepts for  ballistic  missile  defense  systems  in 
space.  Normally,  comment  would  be  with- 
held until  our  study  is  complete.  But  there 
is  so  much  blatant  misinformation  circulat- 
ing that  this  preliminary  analysis  is  being 
released. 

Proponents  claim  that  space-based  defen- 
sive systems  can  be  deployed:  (1)  using  exist- 
ing off-the-shelf  technology.  (2)  at  a  reason- 
able (about  $15  billion)  cost.  (3)  within  five 
to  six  years.  They  further  claim  that  the 
systems  can:  (4)  protect  our  people.  (5)  end 
the  immorality  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruc- 
tion (MAD),  and  (6)  improve  chances  for 
arms  control.  None  of  these  claims  are  true. 
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The  facts  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Most  Pentagon  experts  I  have  talked 
to  agree  that  the  technology  requirements 
have  been  grossly  underestimated.  There  is 
no  off-the-shelf  technology  for  this  mis- 
sion—except on  paper.  A  good  deal  of  devel- 
opment work  would  have  to  be  done  even  to 
deploy  an  experimental  system— let  alone 
one  that  would  work.  The  technology  to  ac- 
tually make  such  a  system  effective  against 
ICBM's  and  survivable  enough  to  do  its  job 
is  not  even  in  sight,  much  less  ready. 

(2)  Responsible  Pentagon  analysts  esti- 
mate the  true  cost  at  anywhere  from  $100 
billion  to  over  a  trillion!  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  433  huge  batUe  sUtions 
in  the  "initial  system"  represent  just  the 
nose  of  the  camel.  The  second  layer  systems 
would  require  a  follow-on  to  the  shuttle,  a 
manned  space  station,  and  repair  facilities. 
KosU  Tsipis  of  MTT  estimated  that  it  would 
take  $100  billion  Just  to  launch  the  fuel  into 
orbit  for  the  second-layer  laser  system. 

(3)  Even  with  an  Apollo-like  commitment, 
it  would  take  eight  or  nine  years  to  start  de- 
ployment of  the  first  layer.  Long  before 
that,  the  Soviets  could  deploy  cruise  mis- 
siles and  other  offensive  systems  which 
would  be  totally  unaffected  by  the  Maginot 
Line  in  the  sky— even  if  it  could  be  made  to 
work  against  today's  ICBM's.  which  seems 
unlikely. 

(4)  The  most  exaggerated  of  their  claims 
is  that  High  Frontier  or  its  cousins  could 
protect  the  people  from  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar annihilation.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the 
system  could  be  made  to  work  as  designed,  it 
could  still  offer  no  protection.  Our  side  has 
already  identified  several  countermeasures 
and  alternative  strategies  to  defeat  such  a 
system  should  the  Soviets  deploy  one.  The 
Soviets  are  smart  enough  to  think  of  them 
too.  In  addition  all  the  various  concepts,  in- 
cluding High  Frontier,  have  serious  vulnera- 
bilities. None  of  them  could  survive  a  single 
nuclear  explosion  in  space.  The  radiation 
and  electromagnetic  pulse  from  a  single 
blast  could  wipe  out  the  sensitive  electronic 
brains  of  hundreds  of  battle  stations,  clear- 
ing the  way  for  a  following  wave  of  ICBM's. 
The  truth  is,  no  new  superweapon  is  going 
to  remove  the  threat  to  our  people.  That 
must  be  done  the  hard  way— through  deter- 
rence, patience,  arms  control,  and  the  grad- 
ual elimination  of  fear  and  conflict. 

(5)  High  Frontier  proponents  make  much 
of  their  disdain  for  offensive  weapons  and 
the  immorality  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruc- 
tion (MAD).  Yet  when  you  delve  beyond  the 
rhetoric,  you  discover  that  the  third  layer 
defensive  system  Is  a  point  defense  to  pro- 
tect our  missile  silos.  The  first  two  layers 
are  so  leaky  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
have  local  interceptor  missiles  stationed 
around  missile  silos  to  "provide  for  the  sur- 
vival of  our  offensive  weapons  systems  in- 
cluding MX".  So  much  for  the  protection  of 
our  people  (no  point  defense  around  them)! 
So  it  turns  out  that  (after  all  the  bad- 
mouthing  of  MAD)  what  they're  reaUy  talk- 
ing about  is  the  assured  survival  of  silos,  not 
people.  And  what's  the  point  of  protecting 
offensive  weapons?  Why  to  carry  out  MAD. 
of  course.  So  much  for  moralizing! 

(6)  Finally,  it  is  claimed  that  deploying 
this  vast  array  of  weapons  will  "enhance  the 
environment  for  future  arms  reduction 
talks".  Let's  consider  that.  WhUe  I  firmly 
believe  that  High  Frontier  or  its  variants 
would  have  little  or  no  effectiveness  against 
ICBM's,  they  would  probably  be  very  effec- 
tive against  satellites  ...  or  each  other. 
They  would  endanger  the  very  systems 
upon  which   arms  treaty  verification  de- 
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pends.  In  addition,  because  of  their  great 
vulnerabUity,  they  would  be  programmed  to 
automatically  destroy  any  space  object  or 
rocket  launch  which  they  were  not  told  spe- 
cifically to  leave  alone.  With  such  proposed 
rules  of  engagement,  the  probability  of  the 
Initiation  of  accidental  space  warfare  would 
seem  very  high.  Once  space  defensive  sys- 
tems, warning  satellites,  and  command  and 
control  systems  start  evaporating,  how  long 
will  it  be  until  one  nervous,  paranoid  side  or 
the  other  pushes  the  button?  Does  this 
sound  like  an  enhanced  environment  for 
arms  reduction  talks?  Just  thinking  about  it 
should  send  us  to  the  negotiating  table  right 
now,  to  ban  weapons  in  space.* 


HOUSTON  NAVIGATION 
PROJECTS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


OF 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congressional  Representative  for  the 
area  surrounding  the  Houston  ship 
channel,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today  three  pieces  of  legislation  to  im- 
prove navigation  along  this  vital  wa- 
terway. 

However,  before  discussing  the  spe- 
cifics of  these  bills.  I  would  like  to 
share  briefly  with  my  colleagues  the 
ship  channel's  importance  to  Hous- 
ton's economy. 

According  to  recent  tonnage  figures, 
the  Houston  ship  channel  is  oiu-  Na- 
tion's third  largest  port,  with  its  facili- 
ties receiving  more  foreign  cargo  and 
imported  crude  oil  than  any  other  do- 
mestic waterway. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $1  of 
every  $3  in  the  Houston  economy  can 
be  attributed  to  the  ship  channel.  Di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  channel  pro- 
vides employment  to  thousands  of  citi- 
zens   in    the    Houston    metropolitan 

area. 

Nevertheless,  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  significant  change  in  the 
type  of  vessels  which  are  utilizing  our 
port  facilities.  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
rising  energy  costs,  companies  now  are 
shipping  their  products  in  so-called  su- 
pertankers, many  of  which  are  larger 
than  three  football  fields. 

As  a  result  of  this  movement  to 
larger  and  larger  vessels,  several  indus- 
tries along  the  channel  have  found  it 
necessary  to  spend  liu^e  sums  of 
money  to  deepen  their  port  facilities 
in  order  to  accommodate  these  super- 
tankers. 

The  first  of  my  three  bills  would  re- 
quire the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
nmintAin  a  40-foot  depth  at  the  Bar- 
bours  Cut  terminal  at  Morgan's  Point. 

Private  funds  have  already  been  ex- 
pended to  dredge  this  tributary  of  the 
ship  channel  from  16  to  40  feet.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  corps  should  now 
assiune  responsibility  for  maintaining 
a  40-foot  depth. 
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two  water  resource  development  au- 
thorizations both  of  which  failed  to 
become  law. 

While  the  Port  of  Houston  Author- 
ity has  spent  in  excess  of  $1  million  to 
make  the  necessary  modifications,  I 
am  hopeful  this  Congress  will  provide 
to  it  a  portion  of  the  costs  in  the  form 
a  reimbursement. 

Let  me  also  say  in  closing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  request- 
ing early  action  on  a  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  which  will  continue 
the  process  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive water  policy  for  this  Nation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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the  channel's  depth. 

and  final  bill  I  am  Intro- 
will  allow  the  Port  of 
Authority  to  receive  Federal 
for  the  raising  of  a  rail- 
which  the  Coast  Guard 
obstruction    to    navigation 
Bayou. 

actual  modifications  were 
in  November  1980.  I  believe 
Government  should  pro- 
reimbursement  for  these 
which      became      necessary, 
I  lo  fault  of  its  own.  because  of 
subsidence  in  this  area, 
however,  like  so  many 
projects,  funding  for 
was  included  in  the  last 


con  pleted. 


thrd 
t4day 


PRIVILEGE  AND  DUTY 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  NKW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  proposed  nilemaJdng  on  Se- 
lective Service  registration  for  Federal 
student  assistance  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register.  These  regulations 
put  into  effect  section  1113  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  This  provision  mandates  that,  be- 
ginning with  the  1983-84  award  year, 
any  student  who  is  required  to  be  reg- 
istered with  Selective  Service  and  fails 
to  register  is  ineligible  for  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  through 
programs  established  under  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

These  regulations  require  citizens  to 
carefully  consider  their  rights  and 
freedoms  along  with  their  responsibil- 
ities. The  Congress  decided  that  Fed- 
eral student  aid  fimds  should  not  be 
expended  on  any  student  if  he  had  not 
fulfilled  his  legal  responsibility  to  reg- 
istering with  the  Selective  Service. 
The  law  specifically  requires  that,  in 
order  to  receive  title  IV  aid.  a  student 
who  is  required  to  register  must  file  a 
statement  with  the  institution  he  at- 
tends certifying  that  he  is  In  compli- 
ance with  registration  requirements. 
In  approving  the  program.  Congress 
recognized  that  peacetime  registration 
contributes  up  to  2  months  to  our  na- 
tional readiness  posture  in  the  imfor- 
timate  event  that  America  would  have 
to  mobilize  for  war.  The  peacetime 
registration  program  also  signals  to 
our  NATO  allies  and  our  adversaries 
we  are  serious  about  defending  our 
commitments  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  submitting  into  the  Record 
today  recent  editorials  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times  and  the  New  York  Dally 
News  which  strongly  support  my  con- 
tentfon;  citizenship  in  this  great  coun- 
try brings  certain  privileges— and  re- 
sponsibilities. If  young  men  want  the 
privileges  of  getting  low-cost,  taxpayer 
funded  college  loans,  then  they  damn 
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well  ought  to  live  up  to  their  duty  to 
obey  the  law. 

Throughout  our  history  millions  of 
our  Nation's  citizens  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  to  protect  the  rights  and 
freedoms  guaranteed  all  Americans. 
The  legal  responsibility  to  register  is 
an  integral  part  of  these  rights  and 
freedoms. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  26, 
1983] 

No  Studiht  Loahs  for  NoifMoiSTRAirrs 

The  fius  over  the  adminiatratlon's  move 
to  bar  federal  student  aid  to  young  men  who 
don't  register  for  Selective  Service  is  a  re- 
Eoimding  9.9  on  the  Distortion  Scale  of 
Democratic  Values.  On  second  thought, 
make  It  a  full  10. 

The  proposal's  an  outrage,  punitive  and  so 
on  and  so  forth,  howl  those  who  reckon  that 
student-aid  money  is  among  the  inalienable 
rights  that  the  Constitution's  framers  Just 
forgot  to  enumerate. 

The  no-reglstratlon/no-money  law  Con- 
gress passed  last  session  is  being  challenged 
in  court,  and  will  come  under  vociferous 
criticism  during  the  30-day  comment  period 
for  the  regulation  that  is  to  take  effect  July 
1. 

Well,  perhaps  we're  missing  something 
here.  Why  should  men  who  defy  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law  blithely  expect  the  federal 
government— that  is,  you,  baby,  the  taxpay- 
er—to underwrite  their  college  educations? 
"Dear,  dear!  How  queer  everything  is 
today!"  Alice  reflected  in  Wonderland. 

The  Selective  Service  director,  Oen. 
Thomas  Tumage,  put  it  so  simply  that  even 
your  average  student  activist  should  be  able 
to  grasp  the  idea:  "If  a  man  does  not  accept 
the  basic  responsibility  of  a  society,  he  has 
no  claims  to  the  benefits  of  that  society." 

The  federal  regulation  would  apply  to  the 
range  of  grant,  loan  and  work-study  pro- 
grams, from  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  on. 
More  than  $8  billion  came  out  of  the  federal 
pot  last  year  for  these  categories. 

It  is  useful  at  this  point  to  recall  that 
more  than  9  million  men,  or  97  percent  of 
those  required  to  register,  have  complied 
with  the  law.  An  estimated  546,000  are  de- 
linquent, the  vast  portion  of  them  doubtless 
because  of  nonfeasance— as  opposed  to 
those  who  have  decided  to  be  defiant. 

No  one  can  say  how  many  of  the  half -mil- 
lion who  haven't  registered  are  college  stu- 
dents. But  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
under  God's  blue  sky  why  those  who  are  in 
school  and  using  federal  money  should 
expect  loans  and  grants  to  continue. 

A  number  of  colleges  have  signified  will- 
ingness to  comfort  the  poor  lads  who  are 
cut  off  from  the  federal  Treasury  by  provid- 
ing tuition  money  from  their  own  loan 
fimds.  We  trust  the  aliminl  of  institutions 
that  decide  to  abet  the  disregard  of  the  law 
will  convey  their  opinions  firmly. 

There  Is  nothing  oppressive  or  repressive 
about  the  proposed  regulation.  The  only 
strange  element  is  that  anyone  believes  it  is 
strange. 

[From  the  New  York  DaUy  News,  Jan.  23, 
1983] 

Privilege  akd  Duty 
"The  United  States  government  is  saying 
bluntly  that  taxpayer  funds  will  not  be  used 
to  provide  a  college  education  for  students 
who  do  not  comply  with  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice registration  requirements."  That's  how 
Education  Secretary  T.  H.  Bell  described  a 
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proposal  to  cut  off  federal  loans  to  young 
men  who  fail  to  register  with  SelecUve  Serv- 
ice. We  couldn't  have  said  it  better  our- 
selves. 

There's  a  simple  principle  Involved  here: 
Citizenship  in  this  great  country  brings  cer- 
tain privileges— and  responsibilities.  If 
young  men  want  the  privilege  of  getting 
low-cost,  taxpayer-funded  college  loans, 
then  they  damn  well  ought  to  live  up  to 
their  duty  to  obey  the  law.* 


GUNDERSON  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WUCOHSIH 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  3, 1983 


•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  value  of  the  Mississippi  River 
system  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  people  of  the  Upper  Midwest.  And 
one  of  the  true  blessings  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  is  its  multitude  of  uses.  In 
fact,  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  has 
the  distinction  of  carrying  two  con- 
gressional mandates — one  for  national 
waterway  transportation  and  the 
other  as  a  national  fish  and  wildlife 
refuge  area. 

In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  system.  Congress  created  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Com- 
mission to  develop  a  comprehensive 
master  plan  for  future  utilization  of 
this  portion  of  the  river. 

The  Upper  Biississlppi  River  Basin 
Commission  published  a  comprehen- 
sive master  plan  for  the  balanced  man- 
agement of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  system  on  January  1.  1983.  pur- 
suant to  the  mandate  in  Public  Law 
95-502,  the  Inland  Waterways  Author- 
ization Act  of  1978. 

Exactly  1  year  ago  today,  I  came 
before  this  body  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  ecological,  envi- 
ronmental, and  recreational  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission's  com- 
prehensive master  plan.  The  need  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  river's  natu- 
ral beauty  and  recreational  uses  was, 
and  is.  vitally  important. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  Implement  the  major  en- 
vironmental, recreational,  and  naviga- 
tional recommendations  set  forth  in 
the  Commission's  master  plan.  The 
need  for  action  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  magnificent  resource  is 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  That  is 
why  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscHwrrz),  will 
soon  Introduce  similar  legislation  in 
the  other  l>ody. 

A  true  balance  among  the  three 
major  uses  of  the  river;  commercial 
navigation,  environment,  and  recrea- 
tion Is  essential  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  this  resource  for  future  genera- 
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tions.  My  bill  will  accomplish  this  is  in 
several  ways. 

First,  funds  are  authorized  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  provide 
for  the  engineering,  desi^  and  con- 
struction of  a  second  lock  at  locks  and 
dam  26.  near  Alton.  111.  This  authori- 
zation will  allow  commercial  naviga- 
tion the  opportunity  to  transport, 
without  bottlenecks,  the  goods  and 
services  necessary  to  the  people  of  the 
Kfidwest. 

Second,  funds  are  authorized  to 
allow  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  imdertake  a  habitat  rehabilitation 
and  enhancement  program  for  the 
natural  and  recreational  resources  of 
the  river  system.  Decades  of  commer- 
cial use  have  taken  their  toll  on  the 
habitat  of  the  Bfississippi  River.  To 
remedy  this  situation  and  to  insure 
that  It  does  not  recur,  the  habitat  re- 
habilitation program  In  my  bill  would 
establish:  First,  a  program  of  rehabili- 
tation and  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources;  second,  a  long-term 
resource  monitoring  program;  and 
third,  a  computerized  Inventory  and 
analysis  system. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
required  to  establish  and  seek  Federal 
funding  for  a  program  that  would  fa- 
cilitate the  productive  uses  of  dredged 
material  from  the  river.  Such  material 
has  a  variety  of  uses  outside  the  river's 
flood  plain  including  landfill,  concrete, 
beach  sand,  and  as  a  soil  conditioner. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  au- 
thority to  implement  a  program  of  rec- 
reational projects  along  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  system  and  to  assess 
the  economic  benefit  of  those  recre- 
ational activities.  Enhanced  recre- 
ational opportimities  are  not  only  im- 
portant to  the  users  of  the  river 
system,  but  to  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen along  the  system  as  well. 

Fifth,  funds  are  authorized  to 
permit  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  monitor  traffic  movements  so  as  to 
verify  lock  capacities,  update  traffic 
projections,  and  refine  economic  eval- 
uations in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
need  for  future  commercial  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  environmental  en- 
hancement of  the  river.  Simply  stated, 
it  is  time  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of 
the  use  of  one  of  our  greatest  natural 
resources. 

Sixth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
required  to  submit  to  Congress  annual 
recommendations  to  be  undertaken  to 
Increase  the  capacity  of  specific  locks 
throughout  the  system  through  non- 
structural and  minor  structural  meas- 
ures. This  requirement  will  provide 
the  necessary  maintenance  of  these 
expensive  locks  and  dams  to  prevent 
premature  major  repair  or  replace- 
ment. 

Finally,  and  probably  most  impor- 
tant, the  legislation  approves  the 
master  plan  as  a  guide  for  future 
water  policy  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
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River  system.  Without  a  doubt,  policy- 
making groups  within  the  system  are 
in  need  of  a  management  guide  for  di- 
rection in  implementing  programs 
which  affect  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  differs 
from  my  previous  legislation  by  having 
the  benefit  of  experience.  The  new 
legislation  is  a  correlation  of  letters 
and  recommendations  from  constitu- 
ents and  representatives  of  the  major 
groups  which  use  the  river  or  its  re- 
sources. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
body  to  act  in  a  sensible,  fair  way  in 
dealing  with  the  future  management 
of  this  valuable  resource.  The  time  has 
come  where  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
manage  this  resource  without  provid- 
ing for  all  of  its  uses.  I  am  asking  my 
colleagues,  on  behalf  of  every  resident 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system, 
to  join  with  me  in  recognizing  the  mul- 
tiple use  concept  of  this  river  system.* 


SHOULD  PARENTS  KNOW?  OP 
COURSE  THEY  SHOULD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  February  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  McEKJNALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Orwell's  "1984"  has  not  quite 
arrived  in  the  United  SUtes,  but  It  is 
not  for  lack  of  trying  by  some  of  the 
bureaucratic  folks  who  always  know 
what  is  best  for  you.  Symptomatic  of 
the  times,  however,  is  the  current  con- 
troversy over  whether  parents  have  a 
right  to  know  when  their  minor  chil- 
dren request  birth  control  informa- 
tion. My  strong  belief  is  that  parents 
do  have  a  right  to  know,  since  they  are 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  their 
children  until  they  are  no  longer 
minors.  Paul  Howie  wrote  an  excellent 
column  discussing  this  subject  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  of  Monday,  January 
17.  1983. 1  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  AtlanU  Journal.  Jan.  17, 1983] 

Sroou)  Paremts  Know?  Of  Course  They 

Shouu) 

(By  Paul  Howie) 

America  keeps  asking  herself  the  silliest 
questions:  Should  children  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve a  moment  of  silence  in  school? 

Are  manger  scenes  on  the  courthouse 
lawn  unconstitutional? 

Quick,  somebody-pass  a  law.  Frame  an 
amendment.  Write  a  regulation. 

The  latest  silly  question  is  this:  Should 
the  parente  of  minor  female  children  be  in- 
formed when  their  daughters  are  given  pre- 
scriptions for  birth-control  devices. 

What  a  question.  Well,  of  course  they 

should. 

This  question  is  just  like  the  others.  None 
of  them  shoidd  ever  have  been  asked  and 
only  people  with  nothing  in  the  world  con- 
structive to  do  would  dream  of  making  an 
issue  over  them. 
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to  the  gory  details:  The  govern- 
federally  funded  family  planning 
1  ave  to  notify  parents  when  teen- 
eive    prescription    birth    control 
A  group  called  Planned  Parent- 
.  declared  itself  officially  outraged 
isked  a  federal  court  to  stop  the 

from  enforcing  the  rule, 
li&ttle  lines  are  drawn. 

side   are   those   with-it   people 

in  life  is  to  know  what's  good  for 

mow,  for  instance,  that  boys  will 

girls  will  be  girls  and  who  are 

interfere? 

are  those  narrow-minded,  re- 

i  ^orant  old  frumps  who  still  have 

to  believe  that  mothers  and  fa- 

shctild  have  more  control  over  their 

children   than  some  social   agency 
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me,  why  shouldn't  parents  know 

children  are  up  to?  Because  par- 

rucky?  Because  it's  none  of  their 


that.  Just  who  do  these  parents 
I  are?  They  act  as  if  they  had 
of  special  stake  in  their  children's 
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business?  WeU.  the  reason  most  often  cited 
is  because  the  parente  might  actually  have 
the  nerve  to  say,  "No." 

Then,  the  experts  say.  the  kid  is  going  to 
go  out  and  Do  It  anyway  and  get  pregnant 
because  she  Just  couldn't  "communicate" 
with  her  parents. 

It  takes  one  hell  of  a  lot  of  nerve  to  say 
"no"  to  children  these  days.  Everybody 
from  the  ClvU  Uberties  Union  to  Planned 
Parenthood  will  come  down  on  you.  You 
aren't  communicating,  they  wlU  say.  You 
aren't  relating. 

But  to  say  that  parents  should  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  evidence  of  sexual  activities 
by  their  minor  children  because  a  lot  of  the 
children  are  going  to  be  bad  anyway  is  like 
saying  there's  no  sense  in  swatting  flies  be- 
cause you  can't  ever  get  rid  of  them  all. 

Yes,  bad  things  will  continue  to  happen. 
There  will  be  cockroaches  in  the  sUverware 
drawer,  murders,  earthquakes,  dandruff, 
famine  and  plague— and  pregnant  15-year- 
olds. 

Yes.  kids  will  be  kids  and  nothing  will  ever 
stop  that.  But  many  a  grappling  session  in 
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the  back  seat  of  a  Jalopy  has  been  cut  short 
by  the  thought  of  what  Mama  would  say. 

To  recognize  the  inevlUbUlty  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity among  youngsters  is  one  thing.  To  Im- 
plicitly sanction  it  by  sending  children  the 
message  that  they  might  as  weU  go  ahead 
because  It  is  inevitable,  is  another. 

The  point  Is,  that  until  that  Brave  New 
World  arrives  when  all  babies  are  conceived 
In  Pyrex  cylinders  and  raised  by  an  allknow- 
ing  state,  parents  are  the  best  thing  we 
have. 

Parents,  like  any  other  category  of  our 
fallible  species,  have  their  faults.  But  by 
and  large  they  do  pretty  well  when  you  let 
them.  Most  of  the  ones  I  know  love  and  care 
about  their  children  and  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  and  effort  In  trying 
to  bring  them  up  to  lead  good  and  useful 
lives. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  It  is  the  parents'  ab- 
solute and  Inherent  right  to  know  what  goes 
on  In  the  lives  of  their  minor  children.  It  Is 
their  right  even  If  a  thousand  social  agen- 
cies fret  that  they  wlU  not  react  in  the  ap- 
proved way.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

May  the  glory  of  a  new  day,  O  Lord, 
fill  us  with  anticipation  for  the  oppor- 
tunities before  us.  As  we  see  our  tasks 
may  Your  providence  ever  surround 
us,  may  Your  Spirit  fill  us  with  love, 
and  may  Your  presence  grant  us  abid- 
ing peace.  Be  with  us  this  day  and 
every  day.  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REPORT  ON  RESOHJTION  ES- 
TABLISHING A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE 
AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  FROST,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  prlvUeged  report 
(Rept.  No.  98-4)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  49)  to  establish  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


district  Judge  here  in  Washington  to 
dismiss  the  complaint  of  the  Justice 
Department,  and  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  court  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  House,  a  total  victory  was 
obtained,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's action  was  dismissed. 

In  his  opinion  the  Judge  asked  the 
parties  to  try  to  get  together  and  re- 
solve the  dispute  without  further  legal 
proceedings. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  House 
has  made  several  efforts  to  resolve  the 
matter,  even  before  the  vote  on  the 
contempt  of  Congress,  all  of  which 
compromises  were  rejected  and  re- 
buffed by  the  administration. 

The  administration  now  has  said  it 
would  follow  the  Judge's  suggestion, 
but  as  of  this  moment  we  have  had  no 
official  contact  from  the  administra- 
tion, and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  we  do  not  resolve  the 
matter  in  the  next  several  days,  it 
would  be  important  to  see  that  the 
contempt  of  Congress  proceedings 
which  are  now  pending  In  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  district  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  have  to  go  for- 
ward in  some  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Speller,  I  am  still  optimistic 
and  hopeful  that  we  can  resolve  the 
matter  and  see  if  we  can  go  the  extra 
mile  to  do  so  without  f  tirther  proceed- 
ings. 


With  kind  regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely.  

Bemjaiom  J.  GtrnatiK. 
Clerk.  House  of  RepresentaUve*. 


JUSTICE      DEPARTMENT      LOSES 
CASE    AGAINST     HOUSE;     CON- 
TEMPT    OF     CONGRESS     PRO- 
CEEDINGS   AGAINST    EPA    AD- 
MINISTRATOR STILL  PENDING 
(Mr.  LEVTTAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  once  again  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  further  proceedings  in 
the  contempt  of  Congress  matter  in- 
volving the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

Immediately  following  the  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  De- 
cember to  cite  for  contempt  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  failure  to  produce  doc- 
uments necessary  for  our  Superfimd 
oversight  investigation,  the  Justice  De- 
partment filed  a  lawsuit  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  certain  Members  of  Congress  and 
officers  of  the  House  challenging  the 
right  of  Congress  to  pursue  the  con- 
tempt of  Congress  against  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  On  Tuesday  of  last  week 
a  hearing  was  held  before  the  Federal 


ANNOUNCEligENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I.  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1983: 

S.  61.  An  act  to  designate  a  "Nancy  Hanks 
Center"  and  the  "Old  Post  Office  Building" 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


FURTHER  COMMUNICATION 

FROM     THE     CLERK     OF     THE 

HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  commimicatlon 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Wasbhictoii.  D.C. 

February  7, 1983. 
Hon.  TBOiiAS  P.  07f EiLL.  Jr. 
TTke  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Mk.  Srakxb:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  n.8. 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  sealed  envelopes  received  from 
the  White  House  as  follows: 

(1)  At  1*45  pjn.  on  Thursday,  February  3, 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmite  the  1982 
National  Houdng  Production  Report; 

(2)  At  12:45  pjn.  on  Thursday.  February  3. 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  1980 
and  1981  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Adult  Education  Reports; 

(3)  At  12:45  p.m.  on  Thursday.  February  3. 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  1981 
Pipeline  Safety  Report; 

(4)  At  12:45  p.m.  on  Thursday.  February  3. 
1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  1981 
Annual  Report  under  the  OccupaUonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  prepared  by 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely.  

BKM JAMm  J.  GUTRRIK, 

Oerit  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICA'nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHmOTOM.  D.C, 

February  4, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ©"Nnu,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  Speakkb:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  the  Rules  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  re- 
ceived, at  12:05  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  4, 
1983,  the  following  message  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate  passed 
without  amendment  H.J.  Res.  60. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    ON    PIPELINE 
SAFETY     FOR      1981-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,   referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation: 

(For  message,  see  page  1621  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  of  Thursday. 
February  3. 1983.) 


AUTHORITY    FOR    MEMBERSHIP 
OP       COMMITTEE       ON       THE 
BUDGET  FOR  98TH  CONGRESS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,   I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 


D  This  symbol  representt  the  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
I  This  "iHiUet-  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoiten  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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remainder  of  the  98th  Con- 
Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  31  members. 

Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


during 

thej 
shaU 

The 
to  the 
Louisiana^ 

There  n  as  no  objection. 


COM  «t  

SF  BAKER. 


NATIONAL     HOUSING     PRODUC- 
TION    lEPORT   FOR    1982— MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OP  TH  S  UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  thi !  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying   papers,  referred   to  the 
CommitUe  on  Banldng.  Finance  and 
Urban  Af  airs: 

(For  TIM  ssage.  see  page  1620  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  of  Thursday. 
February  3,  1983.) 


REPORTS  OF  NATIONAL 

ADVISPRY  COUNCIL  ON  ADULT 

FOR      1980      AND 

-Message     from     the 

PRESE  >ENT     OF    THE     UNITED 
STATES 


ANNUAL 
ADVIS< 
EDUC/JnON 
1981- 
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following  message  from  the 
of  the  United  States;  which 
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REPORT  OF  DEPART- 
OF  LABOR  AND  DEPART- 
OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
FOR  1981— MESSAGE 
FROM|THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITE  0  STATES 


ANNUA! 
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MENT 
SERVICES 
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SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
following  message  from  the 
of  the  United  States:  which 
and,  together  with  the  ac- 
papers,   referred  to  the 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
:e.  see  page  1621  of  pro- 
of the  Senate  of  Thursday. 
3. 1983.) 
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The  ^>EAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Ka  isas  (Mr.  Glickmam)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

3LICKMAN    addressed    the 
remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
Eztension  of  Remarks.] 
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NATIONAL  HERITAGE 
RESOURCE  ACT 


St'EAKER.  Under  a  previous 

the  House,  the  gentleman 

York  (Mr.  Dowhit)  is  rec- 

or  5  minutes. 

qOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 

today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 


which  will  do  more  for  America's  li- 
braries and  museums  than  a  doubling 
of  the  budgets  of  the  National  Endow- 
ments on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
This  bill,  called  the  National  Heritage 
Resource  Act.  ameliorates  an  inequity 
in  the  law  which  allows  the  owners  of 
artistic,  literary,  and  musical  works  to 
take  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tions for  donating  them,  while  disal- 
lowing the  same  tax  treatment  for 
their  creators. 

Since  1969.  when  the  current  restric- 
tions went  into  place,  donations  of 
such  materials  to  museiuns  by  their 
creators  have  virtually  ceased.  For  ex- 
ample. Daniel  Boorstin.  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  in  testimony  last  Con- 
gress before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. sUted  that  before  1969,  writers 
donated  200.000  original  manuscripts 
to  the  Library  each  year.  Since  1969, 
the  Library  has  received  only  one 
mAJor  original  manuscript  from  an 
author.  The  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in 
New  York  City  has  reported  that  be- 
tween 1967  and  1969  it  received  dona- 
tions of  52  paintings  and  sculptures 
from  the  artists  who  created  them. 
However,  between  1972  and  1975.  only 
one  such  work  was  donated  by  an 
artist  to  the  museum.  Similar  patterns 
have  been  reported  by  museums  and 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 

The  National  Heritage  Resource  Act 
of  1983  provides  full  fair  market  value 
charitable  contribution  deductions  for 
the  creators  of  original  works  of  art, 
literary  materials,  musical  manu- 
scripts, photographs,  and  other  mate- 
rials. The  papers  of  public  officials 
remain  excluded. 

This  legislation,  being  introduced 
shortly  also  on  the  Senate  side,  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
Last  Congress,  it  passed  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

I  have  included  several  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  will  prevent  abuse. 
These  include  establishing  strict  appli- 
cability standards,  eliminating  politi- 
cal papers  of  public  officials,  a  1-year 
existence  mtnimiim  for  artworlcs  to 
prevent  an  artistic  flurry  at  tax  time, 
among  others. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  this 
legislation  is  the  list  of  supporters. 
They  Include:  Coimcil  of  Creative  Art- 
ists, Libraries  and  Museiuns,  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. Daniel  Boorstin.  the  Librari- 
an of  Congress.  American  Library  As- 
sociation, American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities. 
American  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  Association  of 
American  Universities,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  the  American  Arts  Al- 
liance (400  nonprofit  professional  arts 
institutions),  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museiuns.  the  Research  Li- 
brary Association. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  as  UtUe  as  $5  to  $15 
million,  we  can  end  the  10-year 
drought  in  acquisitions  the  Nation's 
great  institutions  have  suffered  and 
show  once  and  for  all  that  the  Na- 
tion's cultural  heritage  is  important  to 
us. 

I  include  for  printing  the  text  of  the 
bill,  as  f oUows: 

HJl.  1385 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
charitable  contributions  of  certain  Items 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Home  of 
Repretentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congrtu  otenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "National  Heritage 
Resource  Act  of  1983." 

SEC  :  CHAIUTABLE  COinWBUTiONS  Ot  CnTAIN 

nms  cREAncD  by  the  taxpayer 
Subsection  (e)  of  section  170  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  cer- 
tain contributions  of  ordinary  Income  and 
capital  gain  property)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(S)  SPBCIAL  rule  POK  CXKTAni  coimiBU- 
TIOKS    OP    LITBRAaT,    MOSICAL.    OR    ARTISTIC 

coMPOsmoKa— 

"(A)  IM  OKinRAL.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied artistic  charitable  contribution— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  contribution  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
contributed  (determined  at  the  time  of  such 
contribution),  and 

"(11)  no  reduction  In  the  amount  of  such 
contribution  shall  be  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)   QUALiriKD   ARTISTIC   CHARITARLB  COH- 

TRiBUTioN.— For  piupoaes  of  this  paragrapli. 
the  term  'qualified  artistic  charitable  contri- 
bution' means  a  cliaritable  contribution  of 
any  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  composi- 
tion, any  letter  or  memorandum,  or  slinilar 
property,  but  only  if- 

"(1)  such  property  was  created  by  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  the  taxpayer  making  such 
contribution  no  less  than  1  year  prior  to 
sudi  contribution. 

"(11)  the  taxpayer— 

"(I)  has  received  a  written  appraisal  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property  by  a 
person  qualified  to  make  such  appraisal 
(other  than  the  taxpayer,  donee,  or  any  re- 
lated person  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
168(eK4KD)))  which  Is  made  within  1  year 
of  the  date  of  such  contribution,  and 

"(ID  attaches  to  the  taxpayer's  Income 
tax  return  for  the  taxable  year  in  wlilch 
such  contribution  was  made  a  copy  of  such 
appraisal, 

"(ill)  the  donee  is  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  1  of  subsection  (b), 

"(Iv)  the  use  of  such  property  by  the 
donee  is  related  to  the  purpose  or  function 
constituting  the  basis  for  the  donee's  ex- 
emption under  section  601  (or,  in  the  case  of 
a  governmental  unit,  to  any  purpose  or 
function  described  under  subsection  (c)), 
and 

"(V)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  donee 
a  written  statement  representing  that  the 
donee's  use  of  the  property  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  clause  (iv). 

"(C)  Paragraph  hot  to  apply  to  certain 
coMTRiRUTioRS  BY  PX7BUC  oppiciALS.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  charitable  contribution  of  any  letter. 
memorandum,  or  similar  property  which 
was  written,  prepared,  or  produced  by  or  for 
an  individual  while  such  individual  was  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
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of  any  State  (or  political  subdivision  there- 
of) If  the  writing,  preparation,  or  production 
of  such  property  was  related  to.  or  arose  out 
of,  the  performance  of  such  individual's 
duties  as  such  an  officer  or  employee". 

Sec.  3.  TREATMDrr  or  Excess  Deductioh 
POR  Purposes  op  Mntiinm  Tax.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  55(eKl)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  alternative  itemized  deductions) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "determined  with- 
out regard  to  section  170(e)(5) '  after  "de- 
ductions)". 

Sec.  4.  Eppective  Date.— The  amendmente 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  after  December  31.  1983,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date.* 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  US  TO  REMEM- 
BER  THE  NEGLECTED  CON- 
SUMER 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANmiwzio)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  couple  of  years  iiave  not  been 
good  ones  for  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica. Unemployment,  high  interest 
rates,  and  the  recession  have  stripped 
them  of  their  money.  In  addition,  the 
Reagan  administration's  regulatory 
practices— or  lack  thereof— have 
threatened  to  sap  them  of  both  their 
strength  and  their  spirit.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America's  Consumer  Assembly,  Mr. 
Michael  Pertschuk,  a  commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC) 
discussed  what  the  present  administra- 
tion has  done  to  consumers  in  the 
past— and  what  consumers  can  do 
about  it  in  the  future. 

This  administration  campaigned  on 
the  promise  to  get  the  Government 
'off  the  backs"  of  the  American 
people,  for  the  President  believed  that 
American  businesses  were  being  tan- 
gled in  a  web  of  costly  and  imneces- 
sary  regulations.  He  reasoned  that  if 
business  was  freed  from  this  regula- 
tory bondage,  it  would  become  more 
productive  and  cost-efficient. 

At  that  time,  many  of  us  recognized 
this  so-called  reform  for  what  it  was— 
a  blatant  attempt  to  erase  the  last  50 
years  of  work  in  the  area  of  consumer 
protection  and  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Upton  Sinclair's  "The  Jungle."  when 
profit-motivated  companies  behaved 
with  total  disregard  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  both  their  employees  and 
the  American  people. 

Like  many  Americans,  I  believed 
that  those  days  were  long  gone.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  may  have  been  wrong.  Ac- 
cording to  Commissioner  Pertschuk,  in 
the  past  2  years,  'throughout  the 
breadth  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Reagan  administration  (has) 
brewed  a  poisonous  admixture  of 
crude  free  market  ideology  and  corpo- 
rate sychophancy."  Quite  clearly,  the 
administration  is  tryhig  to  bring  us 
back  to  the  days  when  corporate  con- 
venience was  more  important  than  ev- 
erything and  everybody  else.  Commis- 


sioner Pertschuk  sums  up  the  business 
community's  attitude  in  one  simple 
phrase:  "No  more,  Mr.  Nice  Guy." 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  this  matter. 
Tot  example,  the  Commissioner  re- 
ported that  "the  monthly  total  of  con- 
sumer complaints  to  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  in  Denver  rose,  in  1  year 
of  the  recession,  from  5.000  to  14,000." 
He  also  quoted  one  Washington  attor- 
ney as  saying  that  "My  clients  don't 
worry  al>out  obeying  the  law  anymore 
because  they  know  the  FTC  won't  do 
anything." 

Commissioner  Pertschuk  also  men- 
tioned another  example.  It  seems  that 
the  FTC's  Seattle  office  had  received 
numerous  complaints  about  a  survival 
suit    worn   by    oil    rig   workers    and 
seamen  working  on  rough  seas.  Appar- 
ently they  were  all  ready  to  order  a 
recall    of    the    suspect    merchandise 
when    an   PTC   economist   suggested 
that  perhaps  the  agency  was  acting  in 
haste.    Commissioner    Pertschuk    ex- 
pressed the  PTC  economist's  views  in 
this  way:   'Maybe  there  wiU  be  a  few 
drownings;  then  a  few  lawsuits:  who 
knows,  the  market  in  survival  suits 
may  well  be  self-correcthig. "  Obvious- 
ly, this  regulator— if  you  can  call  him 
that— thought  that  there  was  no  need 
for  official  PTC  action  when  a  few 
drownings  and  lawsuits  would  do  the 
trick. 

These  examples  show  Just  how  bad 
things  can  get  when  Federal  regula- 
tors, charged  with  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing consumers,  are  told  not  to  do  so  by 
a  President  who.  in  Commissioner 
Pertschuk's  words,  considers  consum- 
ers to  be  "bugs  on  the  •  •  •  windshield 
of  regulatory  removal." 

I  believe  that  American  voters  sent  a 
message  to  Washington  last  Novem- 
ber. And  it  was  very  clear:  This  admin- 
istration will  not  have  the  consumer  to 
kick  around  any  more.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  to  live  in  a  world 
where  businessmen  do  not  worry 
about  obeying  the  law.  They  do  not 
want  to  live  in  a  world  where  people 
have  to  drown  before  something  is 
done  to  remove  bad  merchandise  from 
the  shelves.  And  they  do  not  want  to 
live  with  an  administration  that  wants 
to  live  in  that  kind  of  world. 

So.  where  do  we  go  from  here?  I 
think  it  Is  worthwhile  to  consider 
some  of  Commissioner  Pertschuk's  re- 
marks on  the  consumer  movement: 

The  consumer  movement  does  not  stand 
for  excessive  regulation  or  centralized  bu- 
reaucratic excrescences.  Consumer  leaders 
have  Joined  and  led  regulatory  reform  ef- 
forts. The  consumer  movement  does  stand 
for  responsive  government  intervention  in 
the  marketplace:  "the  public  restraint  of 
private  greed." 

Though  the  present  administration 
does  not  seem  to  understand  the 
meanhig  of  that  last  phrase.  I  believe 
that  there  are  many  of  us  here  who 
do.  Let  us  try  to  demonstrate  our 
knowledge  to  the  American  people,  for 


"the  public  restraint  of  private  greed." 
it  seems  to  me.  is  not  only  their  wish- 
it  is  also  our  duty.* 


INSANITY  DEFENSE 
LEGISLA'nON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cohyers)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer,  the  verdict  to  the  Hinckley 
case  seriously  undermined  the  public's 
faith  in  the  American  criminal  justice 
system.  Despite  Mr.  Hinckley's  eventu- 
al hospitalization,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  were  left  with  the  perception 
that  if  one  is  rich  enough  to  hire  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  psychiatrists,  one 
can  shoot  the  President  and  get  away 
with  it. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  insanity 
defense  has  an  impact  far  beyond  the 
infrequent  acquittals  that  result  from 
the  defense;  it  has  fostered  disrespect 
for  the  criminal  justice  system.  Yet  it 
is  respect— the  belief  that  punishment 
will  be  sure  and  just— upon  which  the 
deterrent  value  of  our  system  depends. 
These  concerns,  however,  should  not 
prompt  us  to  overreact  and  abandon 
the  insanity  defense.  Fundamental  to 
the  Anglo-American  criminal  justice 
system  is  the  principle  that,  except  for 
certain  regulatory  offenses,  we  punish 
only  those  who  are  morally  blamewor- 
thy. We  do  not  believe  that  those  who 
are  psychologically  unable  to  under- 
stand the  wrongfulness  of  particular 
conduct  can  be  held  morally  responsi- 
ble. To  abandon  the  hisanity  defense 
could  easily  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
radical  and  dangerous  separation  of 
punishment  and  responsibility  in  the 
operation  of  criminal  justice. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  last  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  legislation  that 
would  address  the  deficiences  of  the 
current  insanity  defense  without  aban- 
doning the  principles  that  Justify  its 
existence.  That  legislation,  and  other 
propostOs  for  reform,  were  the  subject 
of  5  days  of  hearings.  Those  hearings 
prompted  a  number  of  amendments  to 
my  bill,  subsequently  reported  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice. 
Unfortunately,  the  press  of  business 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Congress 
precluded  further  action  on  the  legis- 
lation. .  .    J     I 

I  am  therefore  today  reintroducing 
the  legislation  which  was  reported  by 
the  subcommittee,  with  one  major 
modification,  discussed  below.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  will 
presently  commence  hearings  on  this, 
and  related  legislation.  I  am  confident 
that,  with  this  early  start,  we  will  see 
reform  of  the  insanity  defense  enacted 

this  year.  ^^,    ^^    ^  t 

The  bill  would,  first,  modify  the  def- 
inition and  proof  of  the  Federal  insan- 
ity    defense.     The     American     Law 
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Institute  ( KIA)  test,  in  use  in  the  vast 
majority  |of  Federal  circuits.  Is  a 
modemizat,ion  of  the  traditional 
McNaghte^  and  volitional  tests.  It  pro- 
vides for  acquittal  if  the  defendant 
lacked  sut  stantial  capacity  to  appreci- 
ate the  wr  >ngf  ulness  of  his  or  her  con- 
duct, or  t  >  conform  that  conduct  to 
the  law.  T  le  latter  (volitional)  portion 
of  this  t4  It  has  been  severely  criti- 
cized, prii  larily  for  its  ambiguity  and 
the  dif  f  ict  Jty  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion. The  »iU  would  also  eliminate  this 
portion  of  the  defense.  It  would  elimi- 
nate other  vague  language,  and  in- 
cludes previsions  to  prevent  so-called 
antisocial  personalities— sociopaths, 
psychopat  is— from  invoicing  the  de- 
fense. Th  se  changes  in  the  defense 
have  recently  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
are,  this  v  eek,  being  presented  for  ap- 
proval to  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  Amercan  Bar  Association  by  its 
standing  c  immlttee  on  criminal  Justice 
standards.  A  similar  reform  is  pro- 
posed in  legislation  introduced  by  the 
chairman  |  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Commute ;  and  over  30  cosponsors. 

The  leg  elation  would  also  require 
that  a  de  endant  prove  insanity  by  a 
prepondei  uice  of  the  evidence.  There 
is  no  cons  itutional  or  historical  neces- 
sity for  re  luiring  that  the  prosecution, 
once  it  his  proved  both  the  mental 
and  physi  ral  elements  of  a  crime,  dis- 
prove a  defendant's  claim  of  insanity 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  prob- 
lem, mom  than  any.  seems  to  have 
been  the  ( oncem  following  the  Hinck- 
ley acquit  al. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  prohib- 
it an  expe  rt  witness,  such  as  a  psychia- 
trist, fron  offering  an  opinion  at  trial 
about  w  lether  a  defendant  was 
insane.  Pi  am  the  law's  standpoint,  in- 
sanity is  u  question  of  fact,  to  be  re- 
solved bj  applying  legal  principles. 
The  law's  definition  of  insanity  is  de- 
rived fron  1  moral  principles.  Although 
the  law  lequires  the  existence  of  a 
mental  di  order,  that  disorder  alone  is 
not  suffic  ent  to  establish  the  defense. 
Psychiatr  c  testimony  may  provide  val- 
uable dat  I  to  the  factfinder,  but  that 
factfinder  miist  make  the  ultimate  de- 
cision. As  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
insanity  L  i  not  a  psychiatric  diagnosis. 
This  part  cular  change  in  the  law  was 
also  recei  tly  endorsed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Psycti  latric  Association. 

Elxpert  <  iritnesses  are  limited  in  other 
manners.  Testimony  during  the  hear- 
ings demc  nstrated  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anyon  e — expert  or  layman— to  pre- 
dict that  a  particular  person  will 
commit  f  iture  dangerous  acts.  Thus, 
the  decis  on  to  commit  a  person  de- 
pends up(  n  whether  the  risk  of  danger 
is  sufficlc  at  to  Justify  the  removal  of 
the  pers<>n  from  society.  This  is  a 
social  ard  political  decision,  more 
properly  i  oade  by  the  court  than  by  a 
doctor.  T  tius,  while  experts  can  pro- 
vide cour  a  with  testimony  regarding 


the  risks  of  future  dangerousness, 
they  are  prohibited  from  offering  an 
opinion  about  whether  that  risk  Justi- 
fies commitment. 

Expert  testimony  is  subject,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  biU,  to  one  addi- 
tional limitation.  Although  psychiatric 
diagnoses  are  clearly  within  the  exper- 
tise of  doctors,  such  diagnoses  are  of 
little  help  to  a  Jury.  The  same  facts 
and  opinions  can  be  presented  to  a 
Jury  in  lay  language,  by  describing  the 
objective  observations  and  sjrmptoms 
upon  which  the  diagnosis  is  based. 
The  actual  use  of  the  diagnostic  term 
wiU  serve  little  purpose  other  than  to 
confiise  Jurors,  many  of  whom  may 
have  preconceived  ideas  about  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  Thus,  testimony 
regarding  a  specific  medical  or  psychi- 
atric diagnosis  is  prohibited. 

Third,  the  legislation  would,  for  the 
first  time,  establish  a  Federal  commit- 
ment procedure.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  public  have  a 
clear  interest  in  providing  treatment 
for  persons  acquitted  by  reason  of  in- 
santity  in  Federal  court.  The  current 
situation,  whereby  the  only  possible 
treatment  is  through  State  civil  com- 
mitment procedures,  constitutes  an  ab- 
dication of  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsibility. Under  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure, a  defendant  acquitted  of  a  vio- 
lent felony  by  reason  of  insanity 
would  be  presumed  fit  for  commit- 
ment. Commitment  and  treatment 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
court.  In  addition,  a  new  provision  has 
been  added  to  this  bill,  which  would 
require  that  a  person  released  from 
commitment  undergo  a  long  period  of 
supervision,  and  remain  subject  to  re- 
commitment. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  reform  Feder- 
al procedures  for  dealing  with  those 
incompetent  to  stand  trial,  moderniz- 
ing those  procedures  and  bringing 
them  in  accord  with  constitutional 
law. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 
SumuKT  or  iHSAmrr  Leoislatioh 

Section  1  of  the  bill  modifies  the  Insanity 
defense  used  In  Federal  courts  by  adding 
new  section  16  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  16  would  es- 
tablish a  uniform  definition  of  the  insanity 
defense  for  Federal  courts.  The  majority  of 
Federal  courts  currently  use  the  American 
Law  Institute  test,  providing  a  defense  of  in- 
sanity when  the  defendant  "lacked  substan- 
tial capacity  to  appreciate"  the  wrongful- 
ness of  conduct  or  to  conform  the  conduct 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  legisla- 
tion would  remove  the  ambiguity  of  this 
language  and  narrow  it  by  requiring  for  the 
defense  that  a  defendant  "did  not  under- 
stand" the  wrongfulness  of  the  conduct,  es- 
sentially returning  to  the  M'Naghten  test. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  16  would  re- 
quire the  defendant  to  prove  Insanity  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence.  Current  law 
requires  the  government  to  prove  sanity 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Subsection  (c)  of  new  section  16  would 
preclude  the  s(M»Ued  "antl-socUl  personali- 


ty" (psychopath,  sociopath)  from  claiming 
the  insanity  defense. 

Subsection  (e)  of  new  section  16  would  es- 
tablish three  possible  verdicts  for  a  case  in 
which  Insanity  has  t>een  raised  as  a  defense: 
"guilty",  "not  guilty",  and  "not  guilty  only 
by  reason  of  Insanity". 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  preclude  expert  wit- 
nesses (e.g.,  psychiatrists)  from  offering 
opinions  as  to  the  ultimate  question  of 
whether  the  defendant  understood  the 
wrongfulness  of  the  conduct,  and  the  ulti- 
mate question  of  whether  the  defendant 
should  be  committed.  Testimony  on  diagno- 
sis is  proliibited. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  revises  Federal  proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  persons  who  are  men- 
tally Incompetent  to  stand  trial.  Some  of 
the  provisions  are  necessary  to  comport 
with  recent  court  decisions.  Chapter  313  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

Section  4341  would  provide  for  a  screening 
examination  whenever  any  party  alleges  in- 
competence to  stand  trial.  The  court  could 
also  order  a  screening  examination  on  its 
own  motion. 

Section  4242  would  provide  for  a  more 
complete  mental  examination  regarding 
competence  if  the  screening  examination 
suggests  that  the  defendant  is  incompetent. 
A  defendant  may  demand  a  hearing  on  the 
need  for  a  more  complete  examination  If 
the  court  initially  decides  against  such  fur- 
ther examination.  The  examination  would 
be  conducted  on  an  In-patlent  basis  only  if 
the  defendant  is  dangerous,  already  in  cus- 
tody, or  likely  to  flee,  or  if  in-patlent  testing 
Is  necessary.  A  report  on  the  test  must  be 
filed,  and  the  contents  of  the  report  are 
specified.  SUtements  made  by  the  defend- 
ant during  the  examination  are  not  usable 
against  the  defendant  In  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

Section  4243  would  provide  for  a  hearing 
on  the  issue  of  competence.  Provision  is 
made  for  additional  examination  by  a 
mental  health  examiner  of  the  defendant's 
choice  If  so  requested.  If.  after  the  hearing, 
the  court  determines  that  the  defendant  is 
Incompetent,  then  there  is  a  hearing  on  the 
likelihood  of  the  defendant's  recovery  and 
appropriate  treatment.  The  defendant  must 
be  ordered  to  be  treated  unless  treatment 
has  already  exceeded  240  days,  or  there  is 
no  substantial  probability  of  recovery.  In 
such  a  case,  non-serious  charges  are  dis- 
missed. The  court  Is  also  given  the  discre- 
tion to  dismiss  charges  rather  tlian  order 
treatment  when  the  seriousness  of  the 
charges  or  the  likelihood  of  conviction 
would  not  Justify  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
particular  treatment  required. 

Section  4244  would  provide  the  treatment 
following  an  order  under  section  4243.  The 
court  must  specify  the  facility  for  treat- 
ment, which  may  be  Inpatient  only  when 
the  defendant  Is  dangerous,  likely  to  flee,  or 
otherwise  in  custody,  or  when  in-patient 
treatment  is  necessary.  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  required  to 
issue  regulations  ensuring  that  controversial 
treatment  techniques  such  as  psychosur- 
gery, electric  shock,  and  psychotropic  drugs 
be  used  after  the  informed  consent  of  the 
patient,  or  of  the  patient's  guardian  and  the 
court.  The  section  also  provides  for  the  reso- 
lution of  certain  issues  while  the  defendant 
remains  Incompetent,  and  for  trial  while  the 
defendant  is  receiving  medication. 

Section  4245  would  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  State  authority  (1)  of  persons  who 
have  received  the  maximum  treatment  for 


Incompetence  to  stand  trial,  have  not  recov- 
ered, and  are  appropriate  for  clvU  commit- 
ment, and  (2)  of  convicted  persons  whose 
prison  terms  are  about  to  expire  and  who 
appear  dangerous  due  to  a  mental  disease  or 
defect. 

Section  4246  would  resUte  current  Uw  re- 
garding the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Section  4247  would  resUte  current  law  re- 
garding incompetence  undisclosed  at  trial. 

Section  4248  would  provide  for  transfer  of 
a  prisoner  to  a  mental  Institution  upon  a 
showing  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  prisoner  is  in  need  of  treatment. 

Section  4249  provides  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  chapter  313. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  establishes  Federal 
commitment  procedures  for  persons  found 
not  guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity.  Cur- 
rent Federal  law  has  no  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  such  persons.  A  new  chapter  310 
would  be  added  to  tiUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  follows: 

Section  4171  would  provide  the  mandatory 
examination  of  persons  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity  of  violent  felonies,  and 
discretionary   examination   of   all   persons 
found  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity. 
Section  4173  would  provide  for  a  hearing 
on  the  defendant's  dangerousness  following 
a  report  under  section  4172.  or  following  a 
report  on  the  defendant's  treatment  under 
section  4174.  (A  defendant  may  request  an 
additional  examination  by  an  examiner  of 
his  or  her  choice.)  Following  the  hearing, 
the  court  must  order  the  defendant  commit- 
ted or  recommitted  for  treatment  If  it  finds 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
defendant  presents  a  substantial  probability 
of  danger  to  any  person  (including  the  de- 
fendant) or  to  property.  A  defendant  foimd 
not  guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity  of  a 
violent  felony  is  presumed  dangerous,  and 
the  defendant  must  prove  nondangerous- 
ness  by  a  preponderance  In  order  to  avoid 
commitment.  In  the  event,  however,  that 
the  treating  faciUty  (loUowing  treatment) 
finds  that  the  defendant  is  no  longer  a 
danger,  then  continued  treatment  is  ordered 
only  if  the  court  finds  dangerousness  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence.  A  person  re- 
leased following  treatment  may  only  be  re- 
leased conditionally. 

Section  4174  would  provide  for  treatment 
of  a  person  found  not  guilty  only  by  reason 
of  Insanity.  The  court  must  specify  the  fa- 
cility at  which  treatment  Is  to  occur.  A 
report  on  the  person's  condition  must  be 
made  to  the  court  each  year,  or  whenever  It 
appears  that  the  person  no  longer  presents 
a  danger.  The  section  also  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
provide  regulations  to  ensiue  that  contro- 
versial treatment  techniques  (such  as  psy- 
chosurgery) be  used  only  after  Informed 
consent. 

Section  4175  would  provide  that  a  person 
conditionally  released  under  section  4173 
will  be  supervised  by  a  probation  officer.  At 
a  minimum,  a  person  conditionally  released 
must  report  to  the  probation  oitXctr,  permit 
resonable  home  and  work  visits  and  obtain 
approval  before  leaving  the  jurisdiction.  In 
addition,  a  court  may  require  such  persons 
to  receive  treatment  (Including  psychother- 
apy) and  or  medication  as  a  further  condi- 
tion of  release.  Once  a  person  has  been  ar- 
rested, the  court  must  order  an  examination 
and  heuing  In  accordance  with  sections 
4172  and  4173(a).  If  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  person 
Is  likely  to  pose  a  danger  to  any  person  or 
would  substantially  damage  the  property  of 
another,    the    court    must    reconunlt    the 


person  for  treatment  under  section  4174.  In 
any  other  case,  the  court  must  reinstate 
conditional  release.  It  may  modify  the  con- 
ditions. If  the  court  finds  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  person  violat- 
ed a  condition  or  that  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  condition  commitment  would  be  justified. 
Section  4176  would  provide  general  provi- 
sions for  chapter  310.« 


VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Momtgoicbbt)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  most  pleased  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues today  that  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  the  Honorable  Johk  Paui- 
Hammkrschiciot.  and  I  are  introducing 
a  resolution  that  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  should  be 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  the  measure  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  Honora- 
ble AiAH  C^RAHSTOH,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  cosponsored  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans* 
Affairs    Committee,    the    Honorable 
Auuf  SiMPSOH.  I  would  hope  this  bi- 
partisan effort  reflects  the  sentiments 
of  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  think  it  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  recognize  the  importance  of  pro- 
grams we  have  in  place  for  veterans.  I 
hope  this  proposal  will  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  VA  as  a  department 
rather  than  an  independent  agency. 

Establishing  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  a  department  rather  than 
an  independent  agency  will  show  that 
we  are  giving  the  highest  priority  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  This 
Nation  has  approximately  30  million 
veterans.  Programs  for  their  health 
and  welfare  include:  Income  mainte- 
nance, health  care,  insurance  benefits, 
burial  benefits,  housing,  education, 
and  a  variety  of  other  benefits  and 
services.  Veterans  represent  a  good 
cross  section  of  all  our  citizens  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  more  important 
position  in  Government  than  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  He 
cannot,  in  my  view,  represent  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  as  he  should  unless  he 
sits  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  too 
many  people  fully  understand  the 
magnitude  of  VA  programs  and  the 
impact  of  these  programs  on  the  lives 
of  so  many  American  citizens.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
for  which  data  is  available— fiscal  year 
1981— the  programs  included: 

The  sum  of  $12.3  billion  for  compen- 
sation and  pension  payments  to  4.6 
million   veterans   and   survivors;   an- 


other $0.2  billion  went  for  burial  and 
other  benefits; 

The  sum  of  $2.3  billion  for  educa- 
tional assistance  payments  to  1.1  mil- 
lion trainees,  and  special  assistance  to 
disabled  veterans. 

Treatment  of  over  1.3  million  pa- 
tients in  172  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Operation  of  the  f  oiuth  largest  indi- 
vidual life  insurance  program  in  the 
United  States. 

Over  187,000  home  loans  to  veterans. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
the  1940's  VA  has  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured over  10.3  million  loans. 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  108 
national  cemetaries. 

The  third  largest  employment  level 
among  Federal  agencies. 

Provision  of  almost  248.000  head- 
stones and  markers  for  the  graves  of 
eligible  decedents. 

Interment  of  nearly  42.000  eligible 
veterans  and  dependents  in  national 
cemeteries. 

These  figures  are  substantially 
higher  in  projected  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  larger  than  five  executive  de- 
partments. These  Include  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Labor.  Commerce. 
Transportation,  and  Justice.  It  em- 
ploys more  than  220,000  people;  more 
than  any  other  Federal  department 
except  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Veterans'  benefits  and  services  consti- 
tute the  fifth  largest  budget  function; 
those  larger  include  social  security,  na- 
tional defense,  interest  on  the  national 
debt  and  Federal  health  programs,  ex- 
cluding VA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  advocating 
that  we  expand  Government.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  create  an  addition- 
al Federal  entity.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing Is  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion be  converted  from  an  independent 
agency  to  a  department  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  programs  it  adminis- 
ters and  the  importance  of  such  pro- 
grams to  so  many  American  citizens.  It 
could  be  accomplished  by  simply 
changing  UUes  of  positions  and 
making  a  few  other  paper  changes. 

There  Is  no  greater  obligation  the 
Nation  owes  to  any  other  group  of 
Americans  than  those  who  were  draft- 
ed or  who  volunteered  for  service  to 
fight  in  far  away  lands  for  our  coun- 
try's freedom.  If  I  were  the  President  I 
would  want  the  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  attend  every  Cabi- 
net meeting.  I  would  want  him  to  be  a 
part  of  the  decisionmaking  process.  I 
would  want  his  counsel  when  estab- 
lishing public  poUcy. 

It  is  a  credit  to  President  Carter  that 
he  recognized  the  importance  of  this 
position  and  invited  Max  Cleland, 
then  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, to  attend  all  Cabinet  meetings. 
President  Reagan  has  been  a  strong 
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veterans  and  has  placed  a 
priority  on  their  programs,  and  I 
about  their  welfare, 
resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply 
the  President  should  of- 
the   Administrator 
p^rograms  he  administers  by 
Cabinet  status.  The  time 
for  the  President  to  take 
action  to  recommend  to  the 
I  hat  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
converted   from   an  inde- 
agency  to  a  Cabinet  depart- 
of  the  veterans  organiza- 
placed  this  issue  as  one  of 
>rioritie8  for  the  98th  Con- 
certain.  Iti.  Speaker,  that 
louse  and  Senate  will  sup- 
effort  and  hopefully  we  will 
coming  from  the  White 
will  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
md  the  veterans  organiza- 
this  resolution  is  adopted. 
Members  of  the  House  to 
cosponsoring  this  resolu- 


tling 


111 


AND  COMMUNITY 
AUTHORIZATION 


Under  a  previous 
the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Te»  s  (Mr.  Oorzaub)  is  recog- 
nized for  3 )  minutes. 

Mr.  GO  iZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  than  cs  to  the  leadership's  recog- 
nizing the  priority  that  some  of  us  had 
been  tryirg  to  produce  for  2  years  in 
the  mattei  of  housing  and  commimity 
developmc  at.  the  saving  of  our  cities  is 
recognized  this  year  because  the  hous- 
ing authoi  ization  and  the  community 
developmc  nt  authorization  is  H.R.  1. 

Symboli(  ally,  I  cannot  tell  my  col- 
leagues wl  lat  this  has  meant  through- 
out the  ]  Emd,  not  only  among  the 
people  wlo  are  directly  affected  in 
this  enter  >rise  known  as  housing  and 
related  activity,  but  also  those  at- 
tempting (o  govern  our  municipalities 
under  cuirent  fiscal  conditions.  We 
tried  to  a  ert  the  membership  of  the 
Congress  !!  years  ago,  and  then  again 
last  year,  rom  the  subcommittee  that 
I  have  hal  the  honor  of  chairing  for 
the  last  2  years,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
This  is  tl  le  largest  subcommittee  in 
the  whoU  Congress;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  then  are  only  eight  members  of 
the  full  c(  mmittee  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  sub  »mmlttee. 

This  is  \  rhat  the  members  feel  is  the 
priority  oi  the  urgency  of  the  subject 
matter  ov>r  which  this  subcommittee 
has  Jurisdiction.  I  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  point  olit  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
leadershli:  2  years  ago  that  the  main 
thrust  of  President  Reagan's  so-called 
economic  -ecovery  plan  would  have  an 
adverse  ii  ipact  of  over  80  percent  on 
these  act!  irities  over  which  this  com- 
mittee haj  Jurisdiction,  one  that  in  my 
opinion  is  of  the  most  vital  and  inti- 
mate kinq  in  our  society,  in  our  struc- 


tiu^  societal  and  governmental 
framework  of  reference.  We  pointed 
out  that  we  had  the  moet  extensive 
and  comprehensive  number  of  hear- 
ings, not  only  in  Washington  but  out 
in  the  field,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  committee  and  in  fact 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  as  this  committee  went  out 
into  the  field. 
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In  fact,  we  went  no  more  than  a  1  Vi- 
hour  drive  from  this  Capitol  to  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  discovered  condi- 
tions among  not  only  housing  but  re- 
lated conditions  among  the  migrant 
workers. 

Incidentally,  that  tiUe  "migrant 
worker"  is  more  complicated  that  you 
would  think.  The  average  citizen  has  a 
very  simplistic  definition,  but  it  is  a 
little  bit  more  complex  than  Just  the 
idea  of  a  traveling  worker. 

But  right  here,  within  a  IV^-hour 
drive  of  this  Capitol,  and,  incidentally, 
it  is  happening  again,  you  have  condi- 
tions that  simply  are  intolerable  to 
America.  We  have  no  better  situation 
with  those  workers  than  the  most 
dismal  working  conditions  in  the 
Third  World,  in  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 

The  situation  has  been  very  little 
remedied  at  all  even  though  we  did 
temporarily  succeed  year  before  last  in 
having  the  Governor  of  Maryland  In- 
tervene, at  the  end  of  the  season,  how- 
ever, with  the  promise  that  the  situa- 
tion would  be  corrected  in  time  for 
this  last  year's  crop  raising  and  pro- 
duction. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  has  not 
been  the  case. 

You  have  situations  in  which  we  did 
imcover  and  other  incidents  were  re- 
ported of  so-called  slave  working  and 
slave  working  conditions,  servitude 
under  situations  that  would  be  de- 
scribed by  any  objective  standard  as 
slavery.  Let  us  not  even  talk  about 
housing. 

We  also  went  into  the  lu-ban  areas, 
the  most  dense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
I  said,  and  I  repeat,  this  subcommittee 
had  more  hearings,  we  had  more  field 
visits  than  ever  In  the  history  of  any. 

I  went,  because  I  could  not  get  even 
one  other  subcommittee  member  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  rules,  into 
seven  States  in  addition  to  the  five 
that  the  subcommittee  did  officially 
go  to.  We  went,  as  I  said,  from  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Delaware,  the  tip  there 
where  these  three  States  come  togeth- 
er and  Join,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to 
New  York,  to  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  others  In  between. 

It  is  our  intention  to  continue  this 
this  year,  though  unless  we  are  budg- 
eted we  will  be  limited  as  we  have  been 
in  the  last  2  years. 

This  subcommittee,  the  largest  in 
the  whole  Congress,  has  the  least 
number  of  staff  of  even  committees 


that  have  one-third  the  number  in 
membership.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that 
what  we  found  out  from  the  American 
people  in  every  sector  is  that  we  have 
had  a  crisis  condition  for  some  time 
while  an  administration  is  in  power 
that  has  captivated  not  only  the 
means  of  communication  but  the  forg- 
ing of  policy  on  the  congressional  level 
with  a  total  obliviousness  of  this  con- 
dition of  crisis. 

It  has  now  reached  the  point,  after 
the  hearings  we  had  in  December  on 
an  emergency  basis  right  here  in  the 
Capital  where  you  do  not  have  to  go  to 
Bombay  or  to  Calcutta  to  see  people 
dsring  because  of  exposure  to  the  vicis- 
situdes, to  the  climate,  or  lack  of  food. 
We  have  that  right  now  right  here  in 
our  own  country,  not  counting  the 
abysmal  conditions  that  still  exist  as  if 
this  were  60  or  50  years  ago.  and  I  per- 
sonally can  remember  in  my  own 
home  State  the  conditions  among  the 
so-called  migrant  workers  or  the  farm- 
workers. 

I  believe  that  where  the  leaders  will 
not  lead  the  people  will  push.  But 
what  concerns  me  very  much  is  the 
manner  and  shape  and  form  in  which 
the  people  eventually  will  push  be- 
cause people  are  people  whether  they 
are  in  America,  whether  they  are 
south  of  the  border,  or  whether  they 
are  north  of  the  border,  or  whether 
they  are  in  India,  or  whether  they  are 
in  Africa.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  toler- 
ance of  people. 

Americans  seem  now  to  express 
quite  a  bit  of  surprise,  as  I  can  recall 
during  the  Depression.  I  am  a  product 
of  the  depression  era.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember. 

I  am  also  in  a  way  blessed  with  a 
very  good  memory,  almost  total  recall. 
It  has  been  very,  very  frustrating, 
almost  demoralizing,  to  see  what  is 
happening  to  our  country  now  without 
any  need  for  it  having  to  happen. 

We  have  been  having  an  induced  de- 
pression, unfortunately  with  the  col- 
laboration of  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  last  2  years. 

The  fundamental  critical  issues  long 
overdue  for  addressing  by  the  Con- 
gress are  not  even  now  being  done  so. 
So  year  before  last,  after  we  had  the 
first  hearing  in  the  metropolitan 
dense  areas,  and  then  began  last  year 
in  the  summer  when  we  had  further 
hearings  in  the  field  and  also  hear  in 
Washington,  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Record  that  the  patience  would  soon 
be  out  and  that  we  would  begin  to  see 
in  our  country  such  things  as  have  al- 
ready been  registered,  and  for  some 
time  in  Berlin,  in  Brussels,  in  Paris.  In 
London,  of  rent  squatters,  violence  re- 
sulting from  that  because  of  the  simi- 
larity of  conditions  that  had  crept  Into 
those  societies  as  now  confront  Amer- 
ica, particularly  but  not  exclusively  in 
the  dense  urban  areas. 


The  truth  is  that  there  is  as  much  if 
not  more  dire  need  and  poverty  in  the 
ixiral  areas  and  very  particularly  in 
these  very  special  sectors  of  a  minority 
within  a  minority  known  as  migrant 
workers.  It  seems  to  me  folly,  as  it 
always  has  since  I  have  been  in  poli- 
tics, to  sit  and  wait  until  something 
happens,  that  you  do  not  have  to  be  a 
prophet,  a  seer,  a  genius  to  know  it  Is 
inevitable,  reading  human  history  and 
not  do  ansrthing  by  way  of  anticipato- 
ry action. 

So  I.  after  much  insistence,  was  able 
to  get  the  staff  to  research  the  stat- 
utes for  those  bits  of  legislative  action 
that  had  worked,  the  Homeowners 
Loan  Corporation,  for  example. 

On  the  basis  of  the  research,  even 
though  frankly  I  had  more  informa- 
tion than  even  was  forthcoming  here 
at  this  time  in  the  1980's  because  of 
my  having  accumulated  and  retained 
much  of  the  publication  that  was 
acted  upon  in  the  1930's.  so  we  finally 
drafted  in  last  year's  authorization  act 
on  housing,  which  the  administration 
sternly  and  vigorously  opposed  every 
inch  of  the  way.  In  fact.  I  was  notified 
that  if  we  had  any  provision  such  as 
this  section  6  I  am  referring  to.  which 
is  an  emergency  home  mortgage  assist- 
ance section,  that  the  President  would 
veto. 

Not  only  were  we  frustrated  in  that 
regard,  but  in  the  entire  question  of 
whether  we  would  have  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  housing  or  not.  So  for  the 
first  time  in  40  years  the  Congress  did 
not  have  a  housing  authorization  bill 
last  year. 

This  year,  as  I  say.  and  repeat,  I  am 
fortunate.  I  think  finally  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  priority  and  the  sense  of 
urgency  has  penetrated  an  it  is  now 
known  as  H.R.  1.  However,  it  is  later 
than  we  think  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  advent  of  the  violence  and 
now  attendant  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called    independent    truckers    strike 
which,  incidentally,  call  it  what  we 
will,  is  an  act  of  desperation,  of  protest 
against  an  unjust  law  and  an  unjust 
tax.  Some  of  us  try  to  do  everything 
we  knew  how  to  fight  it  month  before 
last.  But  we  were  dismayed  to  see  the 
copartnership  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  with  the  President  who  has 
abdicated  every  pledge  he  ever  made 
during  the  campaign  and  since  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  taxation,  the 
need  for  additional  taxation,  and  par- 
ticularly the  unjust  form  of  taxation 
in  which  those  least  able  to  pay  our 
tax  and  those  most  able  to  pay  are  for- 
given their  taxes  to  the  tune  of  over 
$750  billion  over  5  years. 

How  in  the  world  would  this  hemor- 
rhage of  the  Treasiu*y,  how  In  the 
world  can  the  Government  have  any- 
thing but  colossal  deficits  such  as  it  is 
now  confronted  with  total  disregard 
by  the  President  in  his  chats  over  the 
radio  as  late  as  last  Saturday,  and  by 
any  of  his  supporters  in  either  House. 


All  of  this  Impacts  on  what  plainly 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  tells  us. 
What,  if  anything,  will  and  can  be 
done  as  in  the  case  of  the  truckers 
when  we  have  sqiiatters  sitting  down 
or  taking  over  property,  public  or  pri- 
vate? 

What  is  being  done  now  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  emergency  needs  Just  in 
that  one  aspect  now  of  homelessness 
or  helplessness? 

Many  people  were  shocked  with  in- 
credulity Just  like  I  remembered 
during  the  depression.  I  remember 
fine  Americans  saying.  "How  come? 
Why  should  we  be  walking  the  streets 
eager,  willing,  wanting  to  work,  pre- 
pared to  work,  and  not  be  able  to 
work?  We  cannot  feed  our  kids.  We 
cannot  pay  rent.  Why?" 
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Why  is  that  happening  to  us?  The 
same  questions  are  being  asked  now. 
Why  is  this  happening  to  us?  Not 
among  what  we  have  popularly  pic- 
tured as  the  homeless,  the  folks  sleep- 
ing on  the  streets,  in  the  parks,  under 
the  bridges,  the  alcoholics,  the  poor, 
poor  derelicts,  so-called.  I  do  not  call 
them  that.  They  are  hiunan  beings. 
And  there  is  no  more  reason  for  them 
to  be  derelict  than  there  is  for  us  to  be 
comfortable  and  well  fed  and  well 
clothed  and  warm.  I  think  that  no  so- 
ciety can  long  tolerate  without  social 
disruption.  This  is  my  concern.  It  is 
my  hope  that  at  least  those  sections 
will  be  addressed.  God  willing,  in  legis- 
lation to  be  introduced  tomorrow  as 
separate  bills  on  an  emergency  basis, 
that  is.  the  emergency  homeowners 
market  assistance  legislation,  both  for 
rural,  as  well  as  urban. 

As  I  was  starting  to  say.  the  hearings 
brought  out  not  alcoholics,  not  the 
neer-do-well.  not  what  the  President 
pictures  to  us  with  great  rewilslon  as 
that  food  stamp  recipient  who  goes 
and  gets  a  bottle  of  gin  with  the  food 
stamps,  which  was  never  true,  was  a 
base  lie.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  reprehensible  of  any  American 
in  any  capacity  of  leadership,  whether 
he  or  she  is  President  or  whether  he 
or  she  is  Just  any  politician  or  citizen, 
because  what  that  is  doing  reintroduc- 
ing, like  never  before,  with  a  venge- 
ance, what  we  have  escaped  from  in 
Euroiie  thus  far— the  stratification  of 
classes,  this  mean  spirit  of  hatred  to 
the  poor.  This  is  now  the  spirit  of  the 
land,  believe  it  or  not.  And  for  the 
first  time,  as  I  said  here  2  years  ago  on 
this  floor,  we  have  the  making  of  what 
people  in  Ehirope  and  thinkers  have 
called  a  lumpen  proletariat. 

The  American  dream  Is  dead  if  we 
allow  that  to  succeed.  I  do  not  think 
America  will.  In  visiting  these  various 
areas  and  talking  to  Americans  in 
every  geographic  section  of  the  coim- 
try,  the  great  inspirational  thing  has 
been  to  see  how  they  think.  I  think  it 
is  always  imperative  to  get  away  from 


Washington,  to  go  to  the  same  areas 
and  atmospheres,  and  this  is  why  it 
has  always  been  a  wonderful  privilege 
to  go  out  in  the  field  and  have  these 
hearings  and  hear  Just  from  the  plain, 
common  folk,  those  wonderful  folk 
that  make  up  American  reality.  But 
they  are  looking  to  us.  They  do  not  see 
anybody  responding  on  this  level  that 
they  can  really  differentiate  between 
Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum. 

You  ask  why  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  in  America  qualified  to  vote  do 
not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls.  Why 
should  they  if  they  have  no  perception 
of  having  any  real  choice,  and  when 
the  choice  comes  in  violent  protest 
against  laws  that  plainly,  on  their 
face,  are  unjust  and  very,  very  limited- 
ly  debated,  even  in  the  Congress  while 
being  passed  and  considered. 

I  daresay  the  average  citizen,  in  the 
case  of  this  last  tax  on  certain  catego- 
ries of  truckers  and  gas  users,  would 
say  that  all  it  was  was  a  5-cent  in- 
crease in  the  users'  fee  on  the  gas  tax. 
But  it  was  never  Just  that.  That  was 
the  least  Impact.  The  biggest  impact 
was  elsewhere,  and  everything  that 
went  into  that  package  that  I  can  tell 
you  I  never  saw  reported  in  the  news- 
papers. 

This  is  what  the  protest  is  aU  about 
by  whom?  The  big  fleet  of  truck 
owners?  No.  The  small  guy.  the  inde- 
pendent guy  that  wiU  have  to  pay 
$2,000  instead  of  $200  for  his  license, 
that  will  have  to  pay  more  for  his  tires 
in  this  category.  And  in  the  mean- 
while, the  dishonesty— I  cannot  think 
of  any  other  word— on  the  part  of 
those  promulgating  it.  such  as  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Drew  Lewis 
and  the  President  himself,  who  said. 
"Oh.  this  tax  is  going  to  make  those 
who  use  and  help  deteriorate  and  de- 
stroy the  roads  pay  their  share." 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
turned  loose  on  the  highways,  as  soon 
as  the  law  is  effective,  the  real  killer 
trucks.  They  are  doubling  the  size  of 
the  truck.  They  are  widening  the  size 
of  that  truck.  And  any  of  the  citizens 
and  my  colleagues  who  have  been  on 
the  roads  lately,  as  I  have.  I  think  will 
have  experienced  even  under  present 
dimensions  what  hazards  that  entails. 
Wait  imtil  these  killer  trucks,  made 
possible  by  this  so-caUed  5-cent  tax  on 
gas.  hit  the  roads.  In  the  meanwhUe. 
the  little  guy  that  must  have  that  as 
his  livelihood,  one  truck,  has  it  socked 
to  him.  He  is  going  to  bear  the  over- 
whelming preponderant  biu-den  of  this 
tax  in  more  ways  than  one,  not  Just 
the  tax,  which  in  Itself  wiU  be  onerous 
for  him.  .  ^    ^^ 

So  that  we  translate  that  mto  these 
other  fundamental  areas.  After  all, 
there  are  three  fimdamentals  in 
human  existence:  Pood,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  And  what  I  am  saying  is.  we 
are  in  a  state  of  crisis  with  respect  to 
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shelter,  iiith  very  little  awareness, 
very  little  awareness,  and  with  a  sense 
of  priority  And  it  is  with  this  genuine 
intent  tha ;  we  were  most  fortunate  in 
having  ou-  good  leadership  recognize 
the  sense  of  urgency  by  designating 
this  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act.  We  ct  11  it  the  Housing  and  Urban 
and  Rural  Recovery  Act  for  1983. 

So  it  is  ny  hope  that  we  will  have 
action  on  I  Jl.  1  itself  by  next  month. 
But  in  th4  meanwhile,  the  emergency 
provisions  with  respect  to  foreclosures, 
the  rate  oi  foreclosures,  has  reached  a 
number  ir  excess  of  the  highest  rate 
at  the  hei  tht  of  the  Depression.  This 
hardly  see  ns  like  recovery,  or  even  the 
beginning.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  disas- 
ter that  unforgivably  should  never 
have  hapiened.  There  was  no  reason 
for  it,  anir  more  than  there  is  any 
reason  for  its  continuance  now. 

All  I  car  say  is.  in  termination,  that 
all  these  i  ttempts  on  the  part  of  the 
last  few  F  esidents  we  have  had.  I  call 
them  the  eulvocates  of  blight  and  de- 
spair that  have  no  faith  in  this  coim- 
try  and  iXi  destiny,  will  not  be  able  to 
straitjackc  t  this  country.  This  coimtry 
is  dynaml< :  it  is  active;  it  is  vibrant;  it 
is  virile.  A  nd  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
is  the  Con  (ress  or  the  President,  it  will 
not  be  str  dtjacketed,  at  least  not  for 
long.  It  is  Just  the  manner  and  shape 
and  form  (n  which  those  binding  con- 
strictures  Iwill  be  torn  off  that  really 
worries  me,  because  our  society,  as 
strong  as  t  is  inherently,  is  also  brit- 
tle. We  coi  itinue  to  take  it  for  granted, 
but  we  ha  ^e  got  to  work  at  it.  It  is  not 
self-perpel  uating.  And  we  have  got  to 
work  at  it. 

H.R.  1  i  the  attempt  by  some  of  us 
on  the  CO  igressional  level  to  respond 
to  the  obi  ious  needs  of  the  American 
people,  an  d  I  think  eventually  we  will 
succeed.  E  opefully,  in  time. 

At  this  '  ime.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
for  the  re  »rd  the  remarks  in  my  ad- 
yest|erday  to  the  opening  and 
session  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  tnd  Redevelopment  officials 
here  in  Wi  ishington: 

Remaiuu  or  RKPKXsnrrATtvK  HmBT  B. 

OOIRALIZ 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  Join  you  this 
afternoon,  low  that  the  Super  Bowl  game 
is  over,  it's  time  to  turn  to  the  other  Super 
Bowl.  Roun  i  in  of  Reaganomics. 

The  contist  is  really  very  simple.  It  is  a 
match  bet«  sen  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  Federa  government  has  a  positive  role 
to  play  in  i  illeviating  economic  and  human 
distress,  ani  I  those  who  don't  believe  that. 

This  cont  »t  is  shrouded  in  the  fog  of  eco- 
nomic foreiasting,  beclouded  by  the  thun- 
derheads  o  monster  deficits,  and  buffeted 
by  the  wln<|s  of  presidential  politics.  But  be- 
neath all  the  posturing,  below  all  the  high 
theory,  the  real  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  goijemment  is  going  to  continue  or 
abandon  it4  commitment  to  decent  housing, 
decent  cities,  and  decent  hopes  for  human 
beings.  Ev^ry  policy,  every  theory,  and 
every  actioi  i  of  government  has  one  aim  and 
rnie  aim  or  ly— to  affect  the  coune  of  indi- 
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vldual  human  lives.  If  the  Federal  govern- 
ment abandons  housing  programs  for  the 
poor,  for  the  elderly,  for  the  handicapped— 
that  affects  individual  human  beinga.  Just  as 
surely  as  carrying  those  programs  forward 
affects  individual  human  beings.  Doing 
nothing,  or  doing  less.  Is  Just  as  much  an 
action  as  anything  else. 

The  challenge  Is  very  simple.  We  either 
believe  that  we  can  help  each  other,  or  we 
don't.  As  a  nation,  as  a  wealthy  nation,  we 
either  use  our  power  in  behalf  of  the  power- 
leas,  or  we  use  it  in  behalf  of  the  powerfuL 
We  either  share  a  portion,  or  take  it  alL 

Tou  do  not  have  to  walk  more  than  two 
blocks  from  this  building  to  find  immense 
htunan  need— people  who  have  no  shelter, 
people  who  have  no  income,  people  who 
have  no  food.  This  is  in  the  center  of  the 
most  powerful  dty  in  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  Earth. 

You  do  not  have  to  look  beyond  the  day's 
newspapers  to  know  that  one  out  of  every 
eight  Americans  is  out  of  work.  And  we  are 
being  told  that  seven  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment is  as  good  as  we  are  going  to  get.  I  can 
remember  when  seven  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment was  a  crisis— but  today  we  are  being 
told  that  this  is  pretty  close  to  full  employ- 
ment, and  we  are  being  told  that  certainly 
this  is  the  best  we  can  expect  for  the  next 
five  years  or  so. 

You  do  not  have  to  move  a  half  mUe  from 
here  to  find  housing  that  is  below  any  ac- 
ceptable standard,  beyond  any  real  hope  of 
redemption,  and  yet  priced  beyond  the 
reach  of  anyone  who  is  even  close  to  poor.  I 
would  challenge  any  one  of  you  to  search 
this  city  for  a  rental  house,  a  decent  rental 
house  in  a  decent  neighborhood,  one  that  Is 
of  decent  size— for  less  than  six  himdred 
dollars  or  so  a  month.  It  can't  be  done.  And 
yet  we  are  being  told  that  there  is  plenty  of 
housing— Just  a  shortage  of  people  who  can 
afford  it.  That's  what  we  have  heard  from 
the  Administration  for  these  past  two 
years— that  there  is  no  shortage  of  housing. 
Just  an  affordabllity  problem.  That's  like 
saying  there  is  no  shortage  of  Cadillacs- 
Just  an  affordabllity  problem. 

We  are  being  told  that  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  about  any  of  this.  We  are  being  told 
that  in  the  future,  everthlng  will  be  better. 
Meanwhile,  they  say,  the  best  way  to  help 
those  who  are  economic  cripples  is  to  kick 
their  crutches  away.  That's  the  tin  cup 
theory  of  aid  to  the  handicapped. 

Who  is  it  that  is  telling  us  there  is  no  need 
to  do  anything  about  housing?  It  is  the  resi- 
dent of  Public  Housing  Unit  Number  One, 
across  the  park  there.  It  is  the  comfortable 
who  don't  see  any  problem.  But  I  say.  and 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  say,  there  U  a 
problem.  We  say  that  there  art  solutions. 
And  we  say  that  the  time  to  move  is  nova. 

For  two  years,  we  have  been  frustrated  in 
our  efforts  to  devise  a  responsive,  meaning- 
ful program  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
housing  and  community  development.  We 
have  been  able  to  stop  the  wrecking  crew's 
worst  assaults,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
do  what  we  hoped  to  do.  But  the  climate  is 
changing.  This  year,  we  have  a  reasonable 
chance  for  reasonable  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  legislation. 

We  not  only  have  a  chance,  we  have 
gained  a  high  priority.  The  housing  bill  this 
year  is  H.S.  1,  and  that  is  the  priority  that 
The  Speaker  has  assigned  to  housing  pro- 
grams this  year.  The  first  action  of  the 
Banking  Committee  will  be  a  housing  pro- 
gram. The  first  major  legislation  of  this 
Congress  will  have  in  it  an  emergency  hous- 


ing program.  Not  far  behind  that,  we  will 
report  out  and  act  on,  HJl.  1,  itself. 

During  these  last  few  days  the  House 
leadership  has  been  putting  together  an 
emergency  economic  program.  I  understand 
that  the  Senate  leadership  itself  is  working 
on  its  own  program— which  means  that  ev- 
erybody whose  mind  isn't  a  clone  of  Calvin 
Coolidge,  has  had  enough  of  Reaganomics 
and  is  ready  to  get  the  country  moving 
again. 

The  House  program  will  flnt  of  all  seek  to 
alleviate  the  distress  that  has  come  about 
because  of  long-term  Jobletsneaa  There  are 
five  million  Americans  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  better  than  three  months— two  and 
a  half  million  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  more  than  six  months.  Of  the  ten  and  a 
half  miUion  registered  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans (and  remember  there  are  a  million  and 
a  half  more,  who  don't  show  up  on  the  rolls) 
less  than  half  are  getting  any  kind  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  These  are  ordinary 
hard-working  Americans  of  every  skiU  and 
description,  from  lawyers  to  laborers,  archi- 
tects to  Boologista— who  have  become  impov- 
erished. These  are  people  who  face  foreclo- 
sure, which  means  the  loss  of  their  life  sav- 
ings. These  are  people  who  face  hunger. 
These  are  people  who  have  lost  their  health 
insurance.  These  are  people  who  face  evic- 
tion. These  are  citizens  who  would  work  if 
they  could,  who've  paid  their  taxes,  who 
have  fought  our  wars,  and  who  have  sup- 
ported their  commtmities.  The  first  priority 
of  the  Democratic  emergency  program  will 
be  to  try  and  put  a  l>andage  on  their  finan- 
cial hemorrhage.  Our  program  will  provide 
for  emergency  mortgage  assistance,  to 
enable  people  to  keep  their  homes,  keep 
their  hopes,  and  keep  their  dignity. 

This  emergency  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
gram will  be  very  similar  to  that  we  offered 
last  year,  and  which  the  Administration  op- 
posed at  every  step  of  the  way— so  much  so 
that  they  assiued  me  of  a  veto  for  any  hous- 
ing bill  that  carried  emergency  mortgage  as- 
sistance. Even  though  this  aid  would  be  in 
the  form  of  loans,  loans  that  bear  interest, 
and  even  though  these  loans  would  be  se- 
cured, the  Administration  said,  "Nyet." 
They  said,  "Nein."  They  said,  "Never."  WeU, 
so  much  for  the  social  Miety  net. 

The  Democratic  emergency  program  will 
also  provide  for  emergency  shelter.  In  De- 
cember, I  held  the  first  Congressional  hear- 
ing since  the  Oreat  Depression  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  homeless.  What  I  found  was 
that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  homeless 
people  who  are  not  addicts,  who  are  not  al- 
coholics, who  are  not  derelicts— who,  in  fact, 
are  ordinary  people.  These  are  people  who 
six  months  ago  had  their  own  homes,  who 
had  Jobs,  who  had  futures.  These  are  the 
casualties  of  Reaganomics.  They  need  help, 
and  I  intend  to  see  that  they  get  It.  I  pro- 
pose to  provide  funds  through  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  mechanism 
to  cities  that  will  develop  and  operate  emer- 
gency shelters.  Most  cities  already  have  in 
place  an  emergency  shelter  program— but 
many  are  overwhelmed,  and  no  city  has 
enough  shelter  to  meet  anything  approach- 
ing its  needs.  I  believe  that  we  can  operate 
this  program  very  effectively,  since  the  ad- 
ministrative mechanism  of  CDBG  is  already 
in  place  and  since  most  cities  already  have 
at  least  the  beginning  elements  of  a  pro- 
gram In  operation.  I  propose  a  $100  million 
program  to  provide  emergency  shelter. 

But  my  objective  is  to  do  more  than  pro- 
vide relief.  We  have  to  provide  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  as  well.  And  In  that 
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process,  housing  and  community  develop- 
moit  must  play  a  key  role. 

The  Administration  Is  determined  to  turn 
Community  Development  Block  Grants  Into 
a  program  of  general  revenue  sharing.  I  am 
determined  to  see  that  this  program  keeps 
lU  Identity— that  it  is  directed  toward  meet- 
ing the  greater  physical  needs  of  our  cities 
and  towns— not  diluted  into  a  substitute  for 
local  tax  efforts.  The  Administration  has 
argued  that  block  granU  should  be  devel- 
oped for  certain  general  purposes— like  edu- 
cation or  health  care.  But  now  they  are 
taking  the  first  block  grant  developed  for 
such  stated  purposes  and  trying  to  make  it 
Into  revenue  sharing.  Not  only  do  they  want 
to  kill  the  purpose  of  the  program,  they 
want  to  slash  at  its  funding  level.  It  is  a  var- 
iation of  the  old,  and  basic  theme  of  this 
Administration:  namely,  that  doing  nothing 
Is  doing  best.  They  believe  that  If  we  do 
nothing  to  revitalize  city  centers,  that's  the 
best  thing.  They  believe  that  If  we  do  noth- 
ing to  provide  decent  and  affordable  hous- 
ing, that's  the  best  thing.  They  beUeve  that 
if  we  do  nothing  to  replace  what  Is  worn 
out.  If  we  do  nothing  to  revitalize  what  has 
the  potential  to  be  revitalized- then  that  is 
the  best  policy.  But  you  and  I  know.  Just  as 
the    tum-of-the-century    muckrakers.    who 
documented  the  misery  of  the  left-out,  left- 
behlnd,  city— that  too  little  trickles  down  to 
house  the  poor,  too  little  slops  over  the  rim 
of  the  golden  goblet  to  rehabilitate  slums, 
and  that  unless  there  is  a  community  effort, 
unless    there    are    government    resources 
brought   to  bear,   the   great,   accumulated 
needs  overwhelm  the  resources  of  the  few 
who  care,  who  seek  to  do  by  charity  what 
the  whole  community,  alone,  can  do. 

The  Administration  made  clear  iU  design 
for  Community  Development  Block  Grants 
to  their  announced  regulations  last  year. 
Those  regulations  would  not  just  eliminate 
any  requirement  that  grant  recipients  make 
a  clear  effort  in  behalf  of  areas  and  people 
most   in    need— but   would   eliminate    any 
meaningful  review.  The  overall  Impact  of 
the  proposed  HUD  regulations  would  effec- 
tively destroy  any  meaningful  planning,  any 
meaningful  review,  any  meaningful  target- 
ing—and. ultimately,  any  meaningful  impact 
of  the  CDBG  program.  And  after  one  or  two 
or  three  years  of  operating  In  that  kind  of 
regime,  the  obvious  would  happen:  CDBG 
would  become  diluted.  Its  Impact  dispersed, 
and  then  we  would  hear  this  argument. 
"Well,  you  see,  the  program  Just  isn't  effec- 
tive." What  the  administration  aims  to  do  is 
to  create  the  conditions  that  would  later 
Justify  eliminating  this  program  altogether. 
Last    year,    the    Housing    Subcommittee 
held  hearings  to  review  the  proposed  CDBG 
regulations.  E^rery  witness,  virtually  every 
community    and    community    organization 
that  we  heard  from,  said  the  same  thing: 
"Don't  turn  this  into  a  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. We  want  a  program  that  has  dear  ob- 
jectives. We  want  a  program  that  ensures 
that  funds  go  to  the  places  where  it  is  most 
needed.  We  want  a  program  that  continues 
to  have  a  real  impact,  a  positive  benefit." 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  promised  that  they  would  con- 
sider our  objections,  and  get  back  to  us.  So 
far.  nothing  has  happened.  We  now  face  the 
situation  that  tmless  the  committee  issues  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  by  March  4,  the 
proposed  CDBG  regulations  will  go  Into 
effect.  What  we  would  then  have  would  be 
not  CDBG  as  Congress  intended,  not  a  pro- 
gram that  is  clearly  targeted;  we  would  have 
Just  another  chimk  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing money. 


As  I  have  said,  if  we  allow  these  regula- 
tions to  go  Into  effect,  the  CDBG  program 
will  soon  become  so  diffused  that  it  will  lose 
both  its  impact  and  iU  identity.  It  would 
then  be  a  program  with  no  genuine  constitu- 
ency, and  it  would  be  ripe  to  fold  Into  gener- 
al revenue  sharing.  Not  only  the  poor  would 
lose— but  cities  would  ultimately  end  up 
with  far  less  money  overall  than  they  re- 
ceive today.  ^     ,^ 
I  insist  that  the  CDBG  program  should 
continue  to  operate  as  it  was  intended,  as 
Congress  intended.  And  I  assure  you  that  I 
believe  the  Banking  Committee  will   not 
hesitate  to  approve  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  proposed  HUD  regulations,  unless 
the     Administration     makes     substantial 
changes  in  them,  which  they  assured  us 
they  would  In  all  probability  do.  I  am  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  HUD,  which  I  presume  will 
speak  when  and  If  OMB  removes  their  gag. 
I  not  only  believe  that  CDBG  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  Its  intent  and  direction— I  be- 
lieve that  CDBG  can— and  will— play  an  im- 
portant role  in  hauling  the  country  out  of 
the  economic  ditch  that  it  has  been  in  for 
these  past  two  and  a  half  years. 

We  have  in  CDBG  a  program  that  has  a 
backlog  of  Indentlf  led  community  needs.  We 
have  a  mechanism  to  administer  program 
fimds.  We  have  a  corps  of  people  who  know 
how  to  put  programs  into  operation.  There 
could  be  no  better  vehicle  for  an  economic 
stimulus  program  than  CDBG. 

I  intend  to  offer,  and  believe  that  I  will 
find  support  for,  a  $1  billion  expansion  of 
the  CDBG  program. 

This  would  be  a  program  with  a  high  em- 
ployment impact.  It  would  be  a  program 
with  a  quick  development— because  the 
mechanisms  are  already  in  place,  and  vast 
number  of  projects  are  already  indentlfled 
and  planned. 

This  would  be  a  program  that  would  make 
a  difference.  It  would  not  Just  put  people  to 
work,  it  would  put  in  place  projects  that 
communities  desperately  need. 

I  do  not  believe  it  makes  any  sense  to  have 
millions  of  skilled  people  out  of  work  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
say  that  some  day  this  will  all  get  better.  I 
believe  that  we  must  Invest  in  our  human 
resources,  and  we  must  Invest  in  our  com- 
munities. We  must  allow  our  people  to  do 
what  they  want  most  to  do— and  that  is  to 
work  at  building  our  great  country.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  an  expanded  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  Program 
makes  sense,  I  will  work  for  it,  and  I  ask  for 
your  support  of  it. 

While  you  and  I  are  working  for  expanded 
commimity  development  efforts,  the  Admin- 
istration U  continuing  to  sluice  water  under 
the  foundations  of  another  critically  impor- 
tant program,  UDAG.  They  are  telling  us 
that  investors  Just  aren't  coming  in  on 
UDAG  projects,  so  they  can't  expand  aU  the 
available  funds— especially  in  rural  areas. 
Why  is  this?  Well.  It  Is  true  that  economic 
conditions  are  not  all  that  attractive  for  In- 
vestors. But  It  is  also  true  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  move  one  ioU  to  ac- 
commodate that  hardship— to  make  the  pro- 
gram more  workable.  They  have  stuck  with 
the  high  leverage  requirements,  which 
would  be  fine  In  boom  times.  But  what  Is 
needed  is  an  accommodation  to  today's  re- 
sUty— which  is  a  climate  in  which  invest- 
ment risks  have  to  be  smaU  In  order  to  be 
attractive.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  simply  not  wlUlng  to  make  the  fullest 
use  of  UDAG— and  so  they  fall  to  relax  the 
very  stringent  leverage  requirements  that 
are  in  place.  If  they  did  reduce  those  re- 


quirements, if  they  did  reduce  the  Invest- 
ment risk,  we  would  have  a  program  that  is 
fully  used  and  fully  effective.  The  question 
is  whether  that  will  be  done.  And  I  l>elleve 
that  unless  the  Administration  does  move  to 
make  this  very  practical,  effective  program 
realize  its  full  potential— Congress  will  be 
forced  to  enact  by  sUtute  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  administrative  action. 

The  nation  may— or  may  not  be— on  the 
verge  of  regaining  some  sign  of  economic 
life.  But  even  the  most  optimistic  forecast- 
ers see  a  slow  growth  and  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment for  years  to  come. 

What  this  says  to  me  is  that  our  needs  are 
going  to  grow,  not  shrink. 

It  says  to  me  that  millions  who  have  been 
newly  Impoverished  are  likely  to  sUy  that 
way— imless  we  change  the  policies  of  this 
nation. 

It  says  to  me  that  the  millions  who  la<* 
decent  shelter  at  affordable  prices  wiU  find 
their  hardships  multiplied— urUess  we 
change  this  nation's  policies. 

It  says  to  me  that  the  nation's  clties- 
whlch  are  developing  Impressive  new  skills. 
and  building  themselves  back  up— will  find 
themselves  in  a  dead  end— unless  this  nation 
changes  its  polides. 

The  Administration  says  that  government 
can  do  nothing. 

You  and  I  know  that  there  are  some 
things  that  only  government  can  do. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  a  livable 
community  In  a  vibrant  nation  Is  possible 
only  If  government  and  business  work  to- 
gether. It  Is  possible  only  if  we  have  a  sense 
of  community  and  a  commitment  to  each 
other.  It  is  possible  only  if  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  the  future. 

The  programs  I  support  represent  Just 
that— a  partnership  for  the  future,  a  com- 
mitment to  each  other. 

We  have  seen  the  Reagan  program,  and  It 
does  not  work 

We  have  also  seen  the  CDBG  program, 
and  it  does  work.  We  have  seen  housing  pro- 
grams, and  they  do  work. 

Even  Republicans  are  now  saying  that 
this  country  needs  a  Jobs  program.  Even 
David  Stockman  says  that  there  is  room  in 
the  budget  for  such  an  effort.  I  don't  pre- 
tend that  some  evangelist  has  reached  Into 
the  White  House  and  converted  the  man 
who  would  be  Coolidge.  But  I  say  this:  time 
has  passed  him  by,  and  we  have  a  Job  to  do. 
I  think  we  have  the  abUity  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  our  communities,  and 
for  the  people  who  live  In  our  communities. 
I  think  we  have  the  abUlty  to  move  to- 
gether and  work  together.  And  I  believe  we 
can— and  will- move  ahead. 


COMPETmVE      SHIPPING      AND 

SHIPBUILDING     ACT     OF     1983 

{H.R.  1242) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoirrcoKERT.)  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ranking  of  the  U.S.  bulk  cargo  fleet 
among  the  maritime  fleets  of  the 
world  has  fallen.  In  1970,  the  U.S.-flag. 
U.S.-built  liquid  and  dry  bulk  fleet  en- 
gaged in  international  commerce  to- 
taled 81— today  it  consists  of  only  40 
ships.  If  provisions  are  not  made  for 
replacement  of  these  vessels  we  can 
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most  assun  dly  expect  a  further,  per- 
haps irreve  -sible.  decline  in  the  U.S. 
bulk  neet. 

Since  195<  i,  the  carriage  of  U.S.  for- 
eign conune  rce  in  American-bulk  ships 
has  shnuik  from  42  percent  to  less 
than  4  perent.  By  contrast.  Liberia. 
Panama,  Canada,  Great  Britain. 
Japan,  and  Norway  carry  almost  75 
percent  of  o  ur  waterbome  commerce. 

Other  ountries,  especially  the 
Soviet  Unio  i,  are  expanding  their  bulk 
fleets  as  we  allow  ours  to  atrophy. 

I  have  irtroduced  the  Competitive 
Shipping  snd  Shipbuilding  Act  of 
1983,  legisla  tion  I  believe  will  help  sup- 
port and  m)  intain  two  of  this  Nation's 
most  valua>Ie  yet  overlooked  assets, 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  the 
shipbuildini ;  mobilization  base.  Pas- 
sage of  t  lis  legislation  will  help 
achieve  one  of  the  longstanding  objec- 
tives of  the  Congress  as  well  as  one  of 
President  Ileagan's  goals;  that  is.  to 
insure  an  A  nerican  merchant  fleet  ca- 
pable of  cai  rying  a  fair  portion  of  our 
Nation's  foi  eign  trade. 

Enactmer  t  of  a  national  bulk  cargo 
policy  will  >rovide  a  number  of  bene- 
fits. It  will  1  trengthen  our  national  de- 
fense by  pr  mding  a  bulk  fleet  that  is 
capable  of  !  erving  as  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary auxiliary  in  time  of  national 
emergency.  It  will  revitalize  our  ship- 
building mobilization  base  by  provid- 
ing critical  work  for  commercial  ship- 
yards, mary  of  which  will  close  if 
there  is  no  narket  for  commercial  ves- 
sels. It  will  provide  jobs  to  thousands 
of  shipyard  and  shipboard  workers  at 
a  time  wh(n  imemployment  is  at  its 
worst  in  3C  years  and  it  wiU  provide 
sulistantial  work  for  the  hundreds  of 
allied  indu;tries  across  the  country 
that  supply  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
There  will  be  new  Federal  and  State 
tax  revenu(s  generated  from  this  em- 
ployment a  id  commercial  activity. 

This  is  n<  t  a  subsidy  bill.  There  will 
be  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
because  this  biU  will  not  require  the 
expenditurt  of  any  additional  Federal 
funds. 

HJl.  124:  will  accomplish  its  objec- 
tives by  req  Hiring  all  exporters  and  im- 
porters of  t  ulk  commodities  in  the  for- 
eign commi  rce  of  the  United  States  to 
ship  5  perc<  nt  of  their  cargoes  on  U.S.- 
flag.  U.S.-b  Jilt  ships.  That  proportion 
would  incn  ase  by  1  percent  each  year 
until  a  min  mum  level  of  20  percent  of 
aU  n.S.  bul  I  commodities  is  carried  on 
U.S.-flag  sli  ips. 

The  legiilation  requires  that  U.S. 
ship  construction  and  operating  costs 
each  be  reduced  by  15  percent.  The 
Secretary  c  I  Transportation  would  use 
these  proj  icted  cost  reductions,  to- 
gether wi  h  international  charter 
market  ind  ices,  to  establish  guideline 
rates  for  tl  e  carriage  of  bulk  commod- 
ities on  shj  [>s  covered  by  the  act.  The 
guideline  r  kte  would  be  the  maximum 
rate  which  zovlA  be  charged  by  the  op- 
erators of  1  hese  vessels.  A  waiver  pro- 


vision is  incorporated  into  the  legisla- 
tion which  would  apply  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  determines 
that  a  n.S.-nag.  U.S.-built  bulk  cargo 
ships  is  not  available  or  is  not  avail- 
able within  guideline  rates. 

COSTSAVmOS 

The  cost  savings  are  an  important 
element  in  the  viability  of  this  cargo 
reservation  policy  concept.  These  cost 
savings  to  importers  and  exporters 
would  result  from  innovations  and 
other  factors  in  both  the  construction 
of  bulk  ships  and  in  their  operation. 

In  ship  construction  the  15-percent 
cost  savings  would  result  from  series 
production  of  at  least  10  ships  of  the 
same  design  in  any  single  shipyard. 
Such  a  stable  workload  would  permit 
shipyards  to  dedicate  specific  facilities, 
work  force  and  management  to  a  bulk 
ship  construction  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  one-time,  front-end  costs  of 
engineering,  jigs,  and  fixtures  by  the 
shipyard  would  be  spread  against  10 
ships,  rather  than  the  usual  1  or  2. 
Some  50  to  60  percent  of  total  ship 
construction  costs  are  due  to  material 
and  equipment.  With  series  construc- 
tion there  are  opportunities  for  quan- 
tity discounts  by  suppliers. 

A  reliable,  long-term  workload  will 
increase  shipyard  labor  productivity  as 
well  as  create  the  necessary  stability 
for  increased  capital  improvements  in 
facilities. 

The  steady  workload  envisioned  in 
this  program  will  create  conditions 
similar  to  those  under  the  very  suc- 
cessful mariner  construction  program 
of  the  19S0's  which  had  standard  de- 
signs and  common  components.  This 
will  significantly  reduce  construction 
times  with  attendant  cost  savings. 

Representatives  of  maritime  labor 
have  pledged  further  reduction  in 
vessel  manning  scales.  The  union 
training  schools  will  provide  skilled 
personnel  to  crew  the  newer  and  more 
technologically  advanced  vessels. 
These  representatives  have  also 
agreed  to  contractual  arrangements 
consistent  with  required  sklUs  and  the 
need  for  higher  productivity,  and  they 
have  promised  no  interruption  of  serv- 
ice for  long-term  contractual  arrange- 
ments. 

Some  maritime  unions  have  also 
promised  joint  contracts  for  each  new 
vessel  constructed  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation.  These  agreements  provide 
for  a  top-to-bottom  three-crew,  two- 
ship  operation,  whereby  three  crews 
rotate  between  two  ships  on  a  regiilar 
basis.  Generally,  the  current  practice 
is  for  four  crews  to  rotate  among  two 
shiiM.  This  will  increase  familiarity 
with  vessels  and  the  productivity  of 
the  seamen. 

Present  daily  crew  costs  for  U.S. 
bulk  carriers  built  in  the  1970's  and 
operating  with  a  shipboard  work  force 
of  26  averages  $6,398.06  per  day.  Pro- 
posals are  being  made  in  the  context 
of  this  legislation  that  would  reduce 


crews  from  26  to  22.  Through  crew  re- 
ductions and  other  measures,  average 
costs  would  be  reduced  to  $4,847.79  per 
day.  a  savings  of  $1,550.27  per  vessel 
per  day.  On  an  annual  basis  this  would 
reduce  operating  costs  by  approxi- 
mately $565,000  per  vessA. 

lOOHOMIC  BERSriTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  H.R.  1242 
offers  numerous  important  economic 
benefits.  Passage  of  this  bill  Is  project- 
ed to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
158  bulk  ships  of  120,000-deadweight- 
ton  capacity  by  1998.  The  availability 
of  assured  cargo  would  stimulate  in- 
vestment in  the  construction  of  vessels 
in  U.S.  shipyards  to  meet  the  need  for 
new  tonnage  and  to  replace  existing 
tonnage  that  becomes  obsolete. 

It  will  increase  business  to  shipbuild- 
ing support  industries.  The  shipbuild- 
ing indiistry  has  a  great  imimct  on 
other  industrial  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  The  defense  economic 
impact  modeling  system,  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
identifies  mining,  steel  mills,  and 
foundries  as  support  industries  along 
with  fabricated  metals/alloys,  pipes 
and  valves,  machinery  and  propulsion, 
and  semiconductors  as  supporting 
products.  According  to  this  source, 
each  dollar  invested  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  yields  an  additional  dollar 
generated  throughout  the  private 
sector. 

Enactment  will  create  thousands  of 
job  opportunities  for  American  work- 
ers, in  maritime-related  service,  supply 
and  material  indi;stries.  This  legisla- 
tion would  create  146.150  man/years 
of  employment  in  American  shipyards, 
as  well  as  6,162  seagoing  Jobs.  Especial- 
ly important,  more  than  200.000  exist- 
ing American  jobs  in  ship  construction 
and  repair,  ship  operation,  and  mari- 
time-related service,  supply,  and  mate- 
rial industries  would  be  saved.  Absent 
this  legislation,  jobs  will  be  lost.  One 
group  that  undoubtedly  would  be  hit 
hardest  by  an  employment  cutback 
would  be  minorities.  Approximately  28 
percent  of  the  U.S.  shipyard  work 
force  and  approximately  17.5  percent 
of  the  shipboard  work  force  consists  of 
minorities. 

Millions  of  dollars  will  flow  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  each  year  through  cor- 
porate taxes  on  both  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  profits  and  income  taxes  on 
shipyard  workers  and  seamen  if  this 
program  is  adopted.  The  Treasury  i:>e- 
partment  has  estimated  that  multina- 
tional companies  escape  over  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  in  U.S.  taxation  by  regis- 
tering vessels  under  foreign  flags  and 
using  foreign  crews.  Subpart  F  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  a  spe- 
cial exclusion  for  shipping  income  of 
foreign-based  companies.  This  exclu- 
sion amoimts  to  an  indirect  subsidy  of 
foreign-flag  shipping. 

Another  result  will  be  a  boost  in  our 
international    balance    of    payments. 


When  U.S.  companies  and  U.S.  crews 
are  used  to  transport  America's  im- 
ports and  exports,  dollars  are  retained 
In  or  transferred  to  the  American 
economy  via  the  services  U.S.  opera- 
tors provide  to  foreign  countries. 
These  dollars  are  used  to  purchase 
American  goods  and  services.  For  the 
past  decade,  however,  more  money  has 
been  paid  out  to  foreigners  for  ocean 
transportation  than  to  domestic  opera- 
tors. Of  the  $8  billion  worth  of  ship- 
ping services  recorded  in  the  balance 
of  payments  for  1980.  only  $2.6  billion 
was  paid  to  U.S.-flag  carriers.  The  re- 
maining $5.4  billion  was  paid  to  for- 
eign carriers,  leaving  a  deficit  of  some 
$2.8  billion.  If  U.S.-flag  vessels  has  a 
larger  share  of  American  bulk  cargo 
Imports  and  exports,  this  trend  would 
be  quickly  reversed. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

There  are  also  national  security  im- 
plications in  the  adoption  of  a  cargo 
reservation  policy.  A  shipyard  mobili- 
zation base,  with  a  trained  pool  of 
shipbuilding  labor,  is  a  national  neces- 
sity. Currently,  26  yards  make  up  this 
base,  but  many  are  in  danger  of  clos- 
ing. This  bill  would  provide  substantial 
building  and  repair  work  for  U.S.  com- 
mercial shipyards  for  years  to  come. 

A  liquid  bulk  ship  operating  capabil- 
ity is  also  essential.  In  the  recent  Falk- 
lands  dispute,  three  of  every  four  Brit- 
ish ships  were  commercial  vessels.  Of 
these,  almost  half  were  tankers.  Admi- 
ral Kent  Carroll,  commander,  the  Mili- 
tary Sealift  Command,  has  called  the 
need  for  the  right  type  of  U.S.-flag 
tankers  one  of  the  most  pressing  cur- 
rent needs  for  mUitary  planners.  This 
bill  would  help  meet  that  need. 

Because  we  import  vast  quantities  of 
strategic  commodities,  and  because 
most  of  these  move  in  foreign-flag  dry 
bulk  ships,  we  are  vulnerable  to  a 
cutoff  of  supplies  that  are  vital  to  the 
U.S.  industrial  base.  This  vulnerability 
increases  when  one  considers  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  more  self-sufficient 
with  regard  to  strategic  raw  materials 
than  any  other  nation  In  the  world,  re- 
lying on  foreign  sources  for  only  seven 
strategic  minerals.  This  bill  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  our  vulnerability  to  a 
supply  cutoff. 

INTKENATIONAL  TRADE  POUCY 

Adoption  of  this  bulk  cargo  reserva- 
tion policy  will  not  damage  our  credi- 
bility as  the  world's  leader  of  free 
trade. 

Trade  in  international  shipping  serv- 
ices Is  not  governed  by  a  free  and  open 
market.  Reliance  on  free-market 
mechanisms  has  placed  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
and  has  been  partly  responsible  for 
the  dangerous  decline  of  the  fleet. 

Many  nations,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  merchant  marine, 
support  their  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing industries  through  subsidies,  tax 
incentives,  preferential  financing  and 
cargo  reservation  schemes. 


France,  for  example,  reserves  two- 
thirds  of  oil  imports  and  half  of  its 
coal  imports  for  French-flag  vessels. 
Venezuelan  law  mandates  that  100 
percent  of  all  Government  cargoes  and 
50  percent  of  all  trade  be  carried  on 
Venezuelan  ships.  Japan  and  Korea 
provide  below  market  financing  for 
ship  construction.  Korea  also  provides 
its  fleet  with  a  variety  of  subsidies  and 
reserves  for  Korean-flag  vessels,  all 
major  designated  cargoes. 

Socialist  countries  operate  large 
sUte-owned  fleets  that  are  used  for 
military,  political,  and  other  noncom- 
mercial purposes.  Since  profitmaking 
Is  not  a  constraint  in  the  operation  of 
these  fleets,  they  are  free  to  charge 
below-market  rates.  The  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  Soviet  fleet  and  its  rate- 
cutting  practices  have  become  an  in- 
creasingly disruptive  force  In  world 
shipping  trades. 

Many  less  developed  nations  Intent 
on  becoming  maritime  powers  have 
made  a  direct  policy  link  between  the 
goal  of  increasing  trade  with  the  world 
and  the  goal  of  building  a  powerful 
merchant  fleet.  This  has  been  a  guid- 
ing force  behind  the  liner  code  pro- 
posed by  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD). 

The  UNCTAD  code  which  provides 
for  bilateral  cargo  sharing  between 
trading  partners  has  been  signed  by 
over  60  countries.  In  addition,  most  of 
our  allies  have  announced  their  intent 
to  sign  It.  The  United  States  stands 
virtually  alone  In  its  refusal  to  ratify 
UNCTAD.  ^,.     ^ 

Although  this  accord  is  specific  to 
liner  trade,  many  countries  are  propos- 
ing that  it  be  used  as  a  model  for  a 
bulk  cargo  sharing  agreement.  In  addi- 
tion, many  countries,  including  the 
Philippines,  Brazil.  India,  and  Indone- 
sia, are  already  using  the  UNCTAD 
agreement  as  a  basis  for  formulating 
unilateral  cargo  reservation  policies 
for  bulk  goods. 

The  trend  in  international  shipping 
is  clearly  not  in  the  direction  of  a  free 
and  open  market.  Many  nations,  pur- 
suing valid  commercial  and  national 
security  goals,  have  fundamentally 
biased  the  international  market  in 
shipbuilding  and  ocean  transportation 
services.  Enactment  of  cargo  legisla- 
tion would  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  was  turning  protectionist.  It 
would  merely  signal  recognition  by  our 
policymakers  of  the  realities  of 
modem  markets. 


sions  of  this  bill.  I  would  certainly  sup- 
port changes  to  remedy  that  situatioiL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  a  merchant  fleet  capable  of 
moving  a  significant  portion  of  Its  for- 
eign waterbome  trade.  It  does  not 
have  a  merchant  fleet  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  an  effective  auxiliary  in  time  of 
war  of  national  emergency.  We  are  not 
able  to  maintain  a  shipyard  mobiliza- 
tion based  sufficient  to  meet  national 
defense  requirements.  Congress  must 
remedy  these  unacceptable  deficien- 
cies by  enacting  this  legislation. 

The  economic  benefits  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  national  securtty  impli- 
cations of  this  bill,  compel  us  to  act 
upon  it.  As  a  result  of  adoption  of  this 
legislation  we  wiU  become  more  com- 
petitive in  an  Interdependent  world. 

I  include  herewith  for  printing  in 
the  Rbcord  the  bill,  an  analysis  and 
supporting  material,  as  follows: 


CARGO  DIVERSION  «JUXSTION 

Concern  have  also  been  expressed 
that  a  bulk  cargo  policy,  such  as  the 
one  set  forth  in  H.R.  1242,  would  lead 
to  the  diversion  of  bulk  cargos  from 
one  port  to  another  or  from  one  region 
to  another.  It  Is  not  the  intent  of  any 
of  the  supporters  of  this  legislation 
that  any  cargo  diversion  result  from 
Its  enactment.  Upon  further  analysis. 
If  diversion  were  to  result  from  provi- 


HJl.  1242 

A  bill  to  promote  increased  ocean  transpor- 
tation of  bulk  commodities  In  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  In  United 
States-flag  ships,  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fense industrial  base,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  b*  the  SenaU  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'CompeUtlve  Ship- 
ping and  Shipbuilding  Act  of  1983". 

rafDIHCS,  PURPOSES,  AMD  POUCT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

the  following:  ^         ^     . 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  is  totally  dependent 
upon  foreign-flag  buU  shipping  services  in 
that  United  SUtes-flag  vessels  now  carry 
less  than  4  percent  of  its  buU  Import  and 
export  cargoes  In  International  trade. 

(2)  Virtually  all  bulk  Imports  of  the 
United  States  are  critical  to  American  In- 
dustrial production  or  to  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  energy  suppUes. 

(3)  Bulk  exports  of  the  United  States  con- 
tribute substantiaUy  to  the  United  States 
balance  of  trade,  provide  major  sources  of 
employment  In  the  United  SUtes,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  food  supply  and  other  essen- 
tial requirements  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

(4)  The  United  SUtes  cannot  afford  to 
rely  heavily  upon  foreign  sources  to  provide 
the  transporUUon  services  needed  to  main- 
tain the  flow  of  essential  bulk  Imports  and 
exports  If  it  is  to  ensure  its  economic  and 
political  independence.  ,     .      ,    , 

(5)  The  United  SUtes  is  continuing  to  lose 
the  major  portion  of  revenues  generated  by 
the  carriage  of  its  bulk  imports  and  exports 
In  international  trade. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act— 

(1)  to  take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  orderly  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  bulk  cargo  carrying  capability  of  the 
United  SUtes  merchant  marine  In  order  to 
transport  at  least  20  percent  of  our  bulk  Im- 
ports and  exports  In  United  SUtes-flag 
ships  within  fifteen  years;         _^  ^  ,^     , 

(2)  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  im- 
porters and  exporters  of  bulk  commodities 
80  that  they  will  be  able  to  ship  their  goods 
in  United  SUtes-flag  ships  In  a  commercial- 
ly practicable  manner,  and  .     rre 

(3)  to  encourage  the  construction  m  UA. 
shipyards  of  new,  efficient,  and  envtronmen- 
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ESTABUSHMEirr  OP  GUIDCUIfE  RATES 

Sec.  5(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  publish  guideline  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  bulk  cargoes  subject  to  this  Act.  In  estab- 
lishing the  guideline  rates,  the  Secretary 
must  assure  that  the  rate  takes  into  account 
the  following  objectives: 

(1)  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
modem,  efficient  United  SUtes-flag  bulk 
cargo  fleet: 

(2)  the  avallabUity  of  a  United  SUtes-flag 
bulk  cargo  fleet  to  meet  UJS.  strategic  re- 
quirements in  time  of  international  crisis; 

(3)  the  maintenance  of  international  mar- 
kets for  United  States  bulk  exports  and  the 
development  of  new  market  opportunities; 
and 

(4)  the  continued  access  by  American  in- 
dustry to  essential  bulk  imports. 

(bMl)  In  order  to  establish  the  guideline 
rates,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  cur- 
rent cost,  including  reasonable  profit,  of  op- 
erating various  classes  of  United  States-flag 
ships  in  the  foreign  bulk  trades  of  the 
United  States  and  the  current  cost,  includ- 
ing reasonable  profit,  of  constructing  vari- 
ous classes  of  United  States-flag  ships  in 
U.S.  shipyards. 

(2)  These  current  cost  estimates  shall  be 
promulgated  within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Thereafter  these  estimat- 
ed costs  shall  be  revised  annually  to  reflect 
the  aimual  GNP  deflator,  as  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  any 
other  factors  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

(3)  In  the  second  year  following  the  com- 
mencement of  the  required  percentage  of 
United  States-flag  ship  transportation,  as 
set  forth  in  Section  4,  United  States-flag 
ship  operating  costs  and  U.S.  shipyard  con- 
struction costs,  such  construction  costs 
based  upon  a  ten-ship  series  in  a  U.S.  ship- 
yard, must  each  reflect  cost  reductions  of  at 
least  15  percent  below  the  Secretary's  initial 
estimated  costs,  as  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)(1). 

(4)  In  the  second  year  and  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  following  commencement  of  re- 
quired United  States-flag  ship  transporta- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  Section  4,  the  Secretary 
shall  employ  these  cost  estimates,  as  adjust- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2),  as  the  pri- 
mary basis  for  establishing  guideline  rates 
as  required  by  this  section. 

(cKl)  Guideline  rates  shall  be  separately 
established  for  voyage,  time,  and  bareboat 
charter,  by  class  of  vessel,  by  commodity 
and  trade,  as  necessary,  and  shall  be  based 
upon  recognized  international  charter 
market  indices,  adjusted  to  reflect  the  Sec- 
retary's estimated  costs,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b).  In  the  absence  of  such  recognized 
indices  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  best 
available  information.  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  by  regulation  the  indices  or 
other  information  he  will  rely  upon  and  the 
methodology  and  criteria  he  shall  employ  in 
adjusting  such  indices  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(2)  These  guideline  rates  shall  be  reviewed 
and  adjusted  periodically,  as  circumstances 
require,  but  not  less  frequently  than  annu- 
ally. 

(3)  These  rates,  as  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, may  not  reflect  costs  greater  than 
the  adjusted  costs  as  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b). 

(4)  Guideline  rates  shall  be  the  maximum 
rates  which  may  be  charged  for  the  charter 
of  United  States-flag  ships  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  those  bulk  cargoes  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  transported  under  this  Act. 


(d)  In  the  first  Calendar  year  following 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  advisory  committee  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (e).  shall  establish 
and  publish  interim  guideline  rates.  These 
interim  rates  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate  for  the  transportation  of 
bulk  cargoes  on  existing  United  States-flag 
bulk  cargo  carrying  vessels;  the  specific 
charters,  voyages,  bulk  commodities  and 
trades  concerned;  the  objectives  of  this  Act: 
and  any  other  factors  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  These  interim  rates  shall  be 
the  maximum  rates  which  may  be  charged 
for  the  charter  of  United  States-flag  ships 
until  guideline  rates  have  been  established 
and  published  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  and  con- 
sult on  a  regular  basis  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, composed  of  importers,  exporters, 
charter  brokers.  United  States-flag  ship  op- 
erators, shipbuilders,  labor  unions,  and 
management  and  labor  organizations,  to 
advise  and  assist  him  in  the  establishment 
and  review  of  United  States-flag  ship  oper- 
ating costs  and  U.S.  shipyard  construction 
costs,  guideline  rates  and  regulations.  The 
advisory  committee  may  tie  divided  into 
panels  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years  and  may  be  reappointed  to  suc- 
ceeding terms.  Members  shall  serve  without 
compensation. 

REPORTING  OF  AMOUITT  SHIPPED  ON  UNITED 
STATES-PLAG  SHIPS 

Sec.  6(a)  Each  person,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  business  entity  that  im- 
ports or  exports  bulk  cargoes  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  whose 
volume  of  business  exceeds  $1  million  annu- 
ally (in  imports  or  exports  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
on  or  before  January  31  of  each  year,  a 
sworn  statement  certifying  that  the  per- 
centages of  its  imports  and  exports  carried 
on  United  States-flag  ships  in  the  preceding 
year  were  at  least  the  percentage  required 
to  be  transported  in  United  States-flag  ships 
under  section  4  of  this  Act.  The  Secretwy 
shall  prescrilie  by  regulation  the  documen- 
tation required  to  be  submitted  with  the 
sworn  statement  in  order  to  verify  its  accu- 
racy. 

(b)  Each  importer,  exporter,  shipper,  or 
receiver,  who  fails  to  use  United  States-flag 
ships  to  transport  the  required  percentage 
of  imports  or  exports  required  by  this  Act, 
and  who  has  not  applied  for  and  received 
timely  relief  pursuant  to  section  4(d),  shall 
use  exclusively  United  States-flag  ships  for 
the  transportation  of  bulk  cargoes  until  the 
percentage  deficiency  has  been  recouped. 
Any  such  failure  shall  not  constitute 
grounds  for  Secretarial  relief  from  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

CrVIL  PENALTY  PROVISION 

Sec.  7(a)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  importer  or 
exporter  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Any  person  who  is  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary, after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (5  U.S.C.  554),  to 
have  violated  this  Act,  or  any  regulation 
issued  under  it.  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty.  The  amount  of 
the  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $100,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
The  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  by  written  notice.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty. 


the  Secretary  shall  Uke  into  account  the 
nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity 
of  the  act  committed  and,  with  respect  to 
the  violator,  the  degree  of  culpablUty,  any 
history  of  prior  offenses,  and  such  other 
matters  as  Justice  may  require. 

(b)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  penal- 
ty is  assessed  under  subsection  (a)  may 
obtain  review  thereof  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  by  filing 
notice  of  appeal  in  the  court  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  order  and  by  simulta- 
neously sending  a  copy  of  the  notice  by  cer- 
tified mail  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  promptly  file  in  the  court  a  certified 
copy  of  the  record  upon  which  the  violation 
was  founded  or  the  penalty  imposed,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
sutes  Code  (28  U.S.C.  2112).  The  findings 
and  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside 
by  the  court  if  they  are  not  found  to  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  as  provided 
in  section  706(2)  of  tiUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code  (5  U.S.C.  706(2)). 

(c)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  has  entered  final  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  who  shaU  re- 
cover the  amount  assessed  in  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  SUtes.  In 
such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civU 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

EFPECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  9.  Thte  Act  shaU  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

Competitive  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding 
Act  of  1983  (H.R.  1242)  Section-by-Sbc- 
TioN  Analysis 


Section  1.  This  section  sUtes  that  the  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Competitive  Shipping 
and  Shipbuilding  Act  of  1983". 
Section  2.  Findings,  Purposes,  and  Policy 

In  Section  2(a)  the  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that:  the  United  SUtes  is  dependent 
upon  foreign-flag  bulk  shipping  services; 
U.S.-flag  vessels  now  carry  less  than  four 
percent  of  iU  bulk  Import  and  export  com- 
modities; virtually  all  bulk  imports  are  criti- 
cal to  American  Industrial  production  or 
maintenance  of  energy  supplies;  bulk  ex- 
ports contribute  substantially  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade,  provide  major  sources  of 
employment,  and  contribute  to  the  food 
supply  on  a  worldwide  basis;  the  United 
SUtes  cannot  rely  upon  foreign  sources  to 
provide  transportation  services  in  times  of 
national  emergency;  and,  the  United  SUtes 
is  continuing  to  lose  the  major  portion  of 
revenues  generated  by  the  carriage  of  its 
bulk  imports  and  exports  in  international 
trade. 

In  Section  2(b)  the  Congress  declares  that 
the  purposes  and  policy  of  the  Act  are  to: 
take  Immediate  and  positive  steps  so  as  to 
transport  at  least  20  percent  of  U.S.  bulk 
imporU  and  exporte  in  U.S.-flag  ships 
within  15  years;  make  it  possible  for  import- 
ers and  exporters  to  be  able  to  ship  their 
goods  in  U.S.-flag  ships  in  a  commercially 
practicable  manner;  and.  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  bulk  cargo  carrying  merchant 
vessels  in  U.S.  shipyards. 


Section  3.  Definitions 

Section  3(a)  defines  'United  SUtes-flag 
ship"  as  a  bulk  cargo  carrying  ship  having 
U.S.  citizen  crews  and  built  in,  and  docu- 
mented under,  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes.  In  addition,  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  materials  and  componenU  of 
the  vessel  can  be  attributed  to  foreign  man- 
ufacture. 

Section  3(b)  defines  the  term  "bulk  cargo 
as  cargo  transported  in  bulk  without  mark 
or  count  by  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Section  3(c)  defines  'Secretary"  as  used 
throughout  the  Act  to  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

Section  4.  Carriage  of  Bulk  Cargoes  on 
United  SUtes-flag  Ships 
Section  4(a)  requires  that  in  the  calendar 
year  following  the  year  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  at  least  five  percent  of  aU  buU  cargoes 
moved  by  water  and  Imported  to  or  export- 
ed from  the  United  SUtes  must  be  carried 
on  US.-flag  ships.  In  each  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing, an  additional  one  percent  of  the 
buU  cargoes  are  to  be  shipped  in  U.S.-fla« 
vessels  until  a  minimum  of  20  percent  is 
reached.  Thus,  in  16  years  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  bulk  imports  and  exports 
will  be  tranwwrted  on  U.S-flag  ships. 

Section  4(b)  places  the  obligation  of  com- 
plying with  the  requiremente  of  the  Act  on 
the  importer  and  exporter  of  bulk  cargoes. 
In  addition,  this  section  makes  it  clear  that 
an  Importer  or  exporter  cannot  avoid  the  re- 
quiremente of  the  Act  by  altering  the  terms 
of  sale  of  the  bulk  cargoes. 

Section  4(c)  specifies  that  any  importer  or 
exporter  who  is  subject  to  this  Act.  shall  be 
granted  credit  on  a  ton  for  ton  basis,  for  em- 
ploying the  use  of  U.S.-flag  ships  In  the 
transportation  of  bulk  cargoes  between  for- 
eign ports. 

Section  4(d)  Is  a  waiver  provision  whereby 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  may  reUeve 
any  importer,  exporter,  shipper,  or  receiver, 
from  the  requiremente  of  the  Act  when  it  is 
determined  that  United  SUtes-flag  ships 
are  not  available  or  are  not  available  within 
guideline  rates  as  set  forth  in  Section  5.  In 
determining  the  extent  of  any  relief  to  be 
granted,  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  timeliness  of  the 
waiver  appUcatlon.  the  nimiber  of  vessels  on 
order,  under  construction,  coming  off-hire 
and  any  other  factors  he  deems  relevant. 
However,  no  relief  can  be  granted  for  a 
period  beyond  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  application  Is  made.  In  addition,  no 
relief  will  be  granted  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  cargo  is  being  diverted  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  Act. 

Section  4(e)  makes  it  clear  that  when  bulk 
cargoes  are  expressed  as  a  percentage,  that 
percentage  shall  be  measured  by  adding  the 
tonnage  of  aU  bulk  cargoes  shipped  by  each 
importer  or  exporter  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  SUtes.  In  other  words, 
in  determhilng  whether  an  Importer  or  ex- 
porter has  carried  the  required  percentage 
of  cargo  on  U.S.-flag  ships  in  any  given  year, 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  shaU  look 
at  the  total  tonnage  of  all  bulk  cargoes 
shipped  by  that  importer  or  exporter  in 
that  year.  ^  ,,      „  ^ 

Scctton  5.  EsUblishment  of  Guideline  Rates 
Section  5(a)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  publish  guideline  rates 
for  the  carriage  of  bulk  cargoes  on  U.S.-flag 
ships.  In  esUblishing  the  guideline  rates, 
the  Secretary  must  assure  that  the  rate 
takes  into  account  the  following  objectives: 
(1)  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
modem,  efficient  United  SUtes  flag  bulk 
cargo  fleet: 


(2)  the  availability  of  such  a  fleet  to  meet 
VS.  strategic  requiremente  In  time  of  Inter- 
national crisis; 

(3)  the  maintenance  of  Intemational  mar- 
kete  for  United  SUtes  bulk  exporte  and  de- 
velopment of  new  market  opportunities;  and 

(4)  the  continued  access  by  American  in- 
dustry to  easential  bulk  imports. 

Section  5<b)  requires  the  Secretary  In  es- 
Ublishing the  guideline  rates,  to  estimate 
the  current  cost,  including  reasonable 
profit,  of  operating  various  classes  of  United 
SUtes-flag  ships  In  the  foreign  bulk  trades 
of  the  United  States  and  the  current  cost, 
including  reasonable  profit,  of  constructing 
various  daaaes  of  United  SUtes-flag  ships  in 
UJS.  shipyards.  These  cost  estimates  must 
be  esUbUsbed  within  six  months  after  the 
Act  is  signed  Into  law.  These  estimated  coste 
must  be  revised  annuaUy  In  order  to  reflect 
the  current  year's  Inflation  rate  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. , .. 

Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
required  percentage  of  cargo  to  be  trans- 
ported on  U£.-flag  shlpa  becomes  effective, 
the  cost  of  operating  a  United  SUtes-flag 
vessel  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
bulk  cargo  carrying  vessel  in  a  U.S.  shipyard 
must  be  at  least  15  percent  below  the  Secre- 
tary's initial  cost  estimates.  These  cost  esti- 
mates, as  adjusted  for  Inflation  each  year, 
will  then  be  used  as  the  primary  basis  for  es- 
tablishing the  guideline  rates. 

Section  5(c)  requires  that  the  guideline 
rates  be  esUblished  individually  to  reflect 
the  specific  type  of  cargo  movement  (for  ex- 
ample, the  type  of  vessel,  commodity  and 
voyage).  These  guideline  rates  will  be  baaed 
upon  IntematlonaUy  accepted  charter 
market  rate  quotations  (for  example. 
London  Brokers  Panel)  which  wUl  be  adjust- 
ed upward  or  downward  to  reflect  the  Secre- 
tary's estimated  coste.  as  outlined  in  Section 
5(b).  If  an  international  market  rate  quoU- 
tlon  Is  unavaUable  for  a  specific  type  of 
cargo  movement,  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  utilize  the  best  available  Information  in 
determining  an  appropriate  rate. 

The  Secretary  must  issue  regulations, 
which  explain  the  particular  quoUtions  or 
other  information  he  will  rely  upon,  and  the 
methodology  and  criteria  he  wUl  use  to  ad- 
Justing  the  charter  market  rates.  The  Secre- 
tary must  review  and  adjust  the  quideline 
rates  on  at  least  an  annual  basU.  Any  ad- 
Justmento  to  these  rates  may  not  reflect 
coste  greater  than  the  adjusted  coste  set 
forth  in  Section  5(b).  These  guideline  rates 
shall  be  the  maximum  rates  that  a  U.S.-flag 
ship  operator  may  charge  for  the  transpor- 
Ution  of  bulk  cargoes  subject  to  the  Act. 

Section  5(d)  sUtes  that  in  the  first  calen- 
dar year  following  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with  the  advi- 
sory committee  esUblished  in  Section  5(e), 
shall  establish  and  publish  interim  guideline 
rates  These  Interim  rates  shaU  be  based 
upon  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  bulk  cargoes  on  existing 
United  SUtes-flag  bulk  cargo  carrying  v^- 
sels  These  interim  rates  shall  be  separately 
esUblished  for  specific  charters,  voyages, 
bulk  commodities  and  trades  concerned, 
taking  Into  account  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  and  any  other  factors  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  These  Interim  raUM 
shall  be  the  maximum  rates  which  may  be 
charged  for  the  charter  of  United  SUtes- 
flag  ships  until  guideline  rates  have  been  es- 
Ublished and  published  pursuant  to  Section 
5(b)  and  (c). 
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Con  ipetitive  Shipping  and  Ship- 

Revi4alization  Act  of  1983"  were 

portion  of  U.S.  bulk  cargoes 


would  be  required  to  move  on  U.8.-flac  ves- 
seto? 

The  bill  provides  for  five  percent  of  all 
bulk  carcoes  to  be  carried  on  U.S.-flac  ves- 
sels initially  and  increased  by  one  percent 
annually  untU  a  minimum  of  twenty  per- 
cent of  bulk  imports  and  exports  Is  carried 
by  the  VS.  fleet.  This  goal  would  be 
reached  by  1998. 

What  allied  industries  would  be  affected 
by  this  bm? 

The  Defense  Impact  Modeling  System, 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  identifies  mininc.  steel  miUs  and 
foundries  as  supportinc  Industries,  alone 
with  fabricated  metals/alloya,  pipes,  and 
valves,  and  senti-conductlons  as  supporting 
products  for  shipbuilding.  It  estimates  that 
for  each  dollar  that  goes  directly  into  the 
shipbuilding  industry  an  additional  dollar  is 
generated  throughout  the  private  sector. 

How  would  a  shipper  be  penalized  If  he 
did  not  comply  with  the  Act? 

At  the  outset,  the  bill  is  designed  to 
permit  flexibility  in  meeting  requirements. 
Should  a  shipper  fall  to  comply  with  the 
designated  share  of  cargo  on  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels, he  would  be  permitted  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  carrying  an  additional  per- 
centace the  followlnc  year.  However,  in  the 
next  year,  if  he  acain  faUed  to  ship  the 
proper  percentace  of  his  exports  and/or  im- 
ports on  U.S.-flac.  U.S.-built  vessels,  he 
would  be  prohibited  from  carrying  ocean- 
bome foreign  bulk  cargo  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 

Does  the  "free  market"  really  exist  in 
international  trade? 

The  answer  is  "no".  International  trade 
does  not  operate  in  a  free  and  open  market 
because  of  protectionist  mechanisms  such  as 
cargo  preference,  bilateral  shipping  agree- 
ments, favorable  tax  and  tariff  policies,  and 
preferential  currency  and  customs  treat- 
ments administered  by  foreign  governments 
in  their  own  interests. 

How  many  nations  reserve  cargo  for  their 
national  flag  fleets? 

At  least  45  nations  reserve  cargo  for  their 
national  flac  fleets. 

What  is  the  cost  to  the  covemment  of  this 
legislation? 

The  U.S.  Treasury  will  expend  no  addi- 
tional funds  if  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Why  is  it  mandatory  that  we  maintain  our 
shipbuilding  capabilities  and  our  shipbuild- 
ing mobUization  base? 

It  is  important  in  order  to  support  our  na- 
tional security  and  economic  needs  in  the 
event  of  war  or  emergency  as  well  as  to 
avoid  future  problems  in  recruiting,  training 
and  retaining  shipyard  workers,  and  to  pro- 
vide work  for  support  industries  essential  to 
the  economy. 

Why  are  bulk  vessels  essential  to  national 
security? 

Bulk  vessels  are  essential  for  the  trans- 
port of  strategic  raw  materials  used  in  de- 
fense planning  and  are  designed  to  carry 
bulk  military  cargoes  In  time  of  national 
emergency.  Bulk  vessels  can  also  be  de- 
signed with  certain  'National  Defense  Fea- 
tures" to  make  them  quickly  and  easily  co- 
verted  to  carry  non-bulk  cargoes  that  will  be 
needed  in  a  defense  emergency. 

How  can  we  reach  our  goal  of  a  strong 
merchant  marine,  as  required  for  the  na- 
tional security? 

Many  approaches  have  been  tried,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 
The  single  most  effective  method  Is  to  re- 
serve a  fair  and  necessary  share  of  cargoes 
for  the  national-flag  fleet.  This  bill  would 
achieve  that  for  the  United  SUtes,  in  much 


the  same  way  that  foreign  nations  success- 
fully do  for  their  own  fleets. 

Impact  op  thx  CoMPrriTiva  Shippiho  ard 
SRiPBUiLomo  Act  (H.R.  1242) 

The  center  of  controversy  in  this  proposed 
leclalation  is  the  potential  amount  of  In- 
crease In  freicht  rates  that  may  be  experi- 
enced by  U.S.  exporters  and  importers,  and 
the  effect  of  such  an  Increase  on  their  com- 
petitive positions  in  world  markeU 

Baaed  on  an  analysis  prepared  by  G.  D. 
Puller.  C.  R.  Setterstrom,  and  John  F.  Wal- 
ters of  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
presented  to  a  8NAME  Symposium  on  Ship 
Costa  and  Energy.  September  30-October  1, 
1982,  the  followlnc  Information  was  devel- 
oped. 

Required  freicht  rates 

Lonnton 

1.  Required  freicht  rate  for  a  144.000 
DWT  restricted  draft  collier  built, 
crewed.  and  flagged  in  the  U.S.. 
and  hauling  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  to  Rotterdam,  Holland.  $12.00 

2.  Required  freight  rate  for  the  same 
vessel  built,  crewed.  and  flacced  in 

a  foreicn  country 8.10 

3.  Averace  required  freight  rate  for 
all  freight  movements,  using  80 
percent  foreign  ships  and  20  per- 
cent U.S.  ships 8.88 

4.  Difference    between    all-foreign 

rate  and  averace  rate 78 

5.  Landed  price  of  coal  in  Rotterdam     64.00 

6.  Increased  freicht  rate  as  a  per- 
centace of  landed  price  (percent)....       1.24 

MARKTr  PRKIGHT  RATES 

The  bulk  shipping  market  on  a  worldwide 
basis  is  in  a  depressed  sUte,  and  this  has 
caused  freicht  rates  for  existing  vessels  to 
be  similarly  depressed.  Recent  rates  for  coal 
shipmente  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Rotter- 
dam have  averaged  $5.50/long  ton. 

Adjustments  to  the  current  depressed 
market  condition  are  taking  place  resulting 
in  a  very  high  scrapping  rate  for  bulk  ves- 
sels. In  the  unlikely  case  that  market 
freight  rates  for  foreign  ships  remained  at 
the  $5.50  level  and  U.S.  ships  charged  the 
required  freight  rate  of  $12.00,  the  increase 
in  landed  price  would  be  $1.30/long  ton,  or 
an  increase  of  only  2%. 

MOST  LIKXLY  CASE 

Most  forecasts  of  worldwide  shipping  pre- 
dict a  return  to  a  balanced  supply  and 
demand  situation  in  bulk  shipping  by  1987. 
At  the  time,  the  foreign  ship  freight  rates 
should  be  back  to  the  level  of  the  estimated 
required  freight  rates  in  the  first  example. 

Assuming  that  this  will  be  the  case,  and 
remembering  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  only  require  8%  of  the  tonnage  to  be 
shipped  in  U.S.  ships  in  1987,  the  actual  in- 
crease experienced  by  the  shipper  on  his 
annual  total  will  be  $.31/long  ton.  This  wiU 
only  add  a  half  t>ercentage  point  to  the 
landed  price  of  the  commodity,  and  should 
have  little  noticeable  effect  on  his  competi- 
tive position. 

RATE  SETTING 

The  inclusion  in  the  proposed  legislation 
of  a  rate  setting  mechanism,  esUblished  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  limits  the 
ship  operator  to  a  required  freight  rate  that 
includes  a  reasonable  return,  suid  protects 
the  shipper  from  unreasonable  freight 
charges  on  shipments  in  U.S.  ships  required 
by  this  Act. 

Such  rate  setting  should  assure  the  ship- 
per that  the  requirement  to  use  U.S.  ships 
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will  have  a  negligible  effect  on  his  competi- 
tive position  in  world  markets. 

By  requiring  rate  setting,  the  shipper  is 
not  only  protected  from  unreasonable 
charges  for  using  U.S.  ships,  but  is  also  insu- 
lated from  having  to  pay  exhorbltant  rates 
for  using  foreign  vessels  during  periods 
when  world  freight  rates  are  higher  than 
U.S.  guideline  rates. 

The  very  existence  of  a  U.S.-flag  bulk 
fleet  carrying  20%  of  UJS.  bulk  imports  and 
exports  will  act  as  a  steadying  influence  on 
the  world  bulk  shipping  market.  ThU  lever- 
age will  assure  that  the  U.S.  will  never 
become  a  captive  to  foreign  shipping,  and 
will  avoid  all  of  the  dangers  associated  with 
such  dependence. 

[Source:  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America] 


CONGRESSMAN  TONY  P.  HALL 
INTRODUCES  CONVENTIONAL 
ARMS  TRANSFER  LIMITATION 
LEGISLATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  today  to 
address  the  House  on  one  of  the  most 
serious  international  issues,  conven- 
tional arms  transfer  limitation.  I  also 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  about  conven- 
tional arms  transfer  limitation  poli- 
cies. 

To  absolutely  no  one's  surprise,  one 
of  the  first  foreign  policy  actions  of 
the    Reagan    administration    was    to 
abandon    the    Carter    arms    transfer 
policy    in    unequiv(x»l    terms.    The 
Reagan  administration  has  character- 
ized this  move  as  replacing  the  Carter 
theology  with  a  healthy  sense  of  self- 
preservation.  In  so  doing,  the  Reagan 
administration   has   argued   that   an 
arms  transfer  policy  more  firmly  based 
on  the  realities  of  international  affairs 
will  run  less  risk  of  failure  and  insure 
the  more   productive   and  successful 
transfer  of  UJ5.  conventional  weai>ons 
overseas.  But.  given  the  widely  critical 
evaluation  of  the  Nixon-Kissinger  ap- 
proach   to    arms    transfers    and    the 
legacy  of  the  Carter  policy  as  a  naive 
and  faulty  attempt  at  arms  transfer 
restraint,  is  there  any  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's  'prudent  policy"  will  fare  any 
better? 
In  all  likelihood,  the  answer  is  "No." 
A  look  back  at  the  history  of  arms 
transfers   indicates   that,   in   general, 
arms  transferred  for  political  reasons 
are  just  as  likely  to  fail  as  they  are  to 
succeed.   As   a  result,   arms  transfer 
policies  seem  destined,  at  best,  to  be 
wealdy  related  to  and,  at  worst,  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  the  actual  arms 
transfer  practices  of  an   administra- 
tion. Or,  to  put  this  in  slightly  differ- 
ent terms,  the  rhetoric  of  arms  trans- 
fer policy   and   the   reality   of   arms 
transfer  practices  have  typically  been 
at  odds  with  one  another. 


This  conclusion  leads  to  three  obser- 
vations. First.  Presidents  and  their  ad- 
ministrations have  found  arms  trans- 
fers an  extremely  seductive  but  ulti- 
mately impredlctable  instnmient  of 
foreign  policy.  Second,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  particular  arms  transfers  and 
the  policies  upon  which  they  are 
based— or.  more  likely  made  excep- 
tions to— are  frequent  failures.  And 
third,  having  found  arms  transfers  at- 
tractive for  symbollic  political  pur- 
poses and  practical  foreign  policy  ac- 
tivities, the  Reagan  administration  is 
heading  dovm  a  path  that  will  ulti- 
mately have  coimterproductive  foreign 
and  domestic  political  consequences. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  policy  fail- 
ures, and  In  an  attempt  to  rein  In  the 
burgeoning  world  market  In  arms,  the 
United  States  should  move  to  renew 
conventional  arms  transfer  talks  with- 
out delay.  Such  talks  are  not  advocat- 
ed out  of  some  vague  moralistic  notion 
about  the  "evil"  of  arms;  though  arms 
have  been  used  and  continue  to  be 
used  for  clearly  Immoral  and  evil  pur- 
poses. Restraint  is  not  blindly  advocat- 
ed on  a  unilateral  basis;  though  selec- 
tive self-restraint  has  on  occasion  ben- 
efited and  would  continue  to  benefit  a 
Nation  that  regards  Itself  as  a  world 
peacemaker.  Such  talks  are  advocated 
with  a  realistic  sense  of  the  limits 
which  face  any  nation  that  would  un- 
dertake restraint  in  a  violent  world  of 
sovereign  states. 

In  order  to  make  a  case  for  arms 
transfer  restraint— and  hence  for  re- 
newed arms  transfer  talks— some  sense 
must  first  be  made  of  the  evolving 
international  arms  trade.  Beyond  that, 
any  realistic  attempt  to  renew  such 
tall^  must  be  grounded  in  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  commonly  advocated 
rationales  for  the  transfer  of  arms. 
Since  few  nations  openly  debate  their 
arms  sales  policies,  and  only  the 
United  States  does  so  in  the  presence 
of  reasonably  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive data,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  the 
arms  trading  world.  Enough  Is  known, 
however,  to  reopen  a  dialog  regarding 
controls  on  the  international  trade  In 
arms. 


PART  I— CUKBKirr  TSKHDS  Ilf  IMTBUf  ATIOHAL 

coirvEirnoiiAL  asms  tkamspibs 
The  International  arms  trade  has 
been  rather  fundamentally  altered 
during  the  post-World  War  II  period. 
As  with  most  Impressions,  this  notion 
is  rather  loosely  based  on  vague  facts 
about  who  sells  arms,  who  buys  arms, 
and  what  sorts  of  arms  are  actually 
sold.  Regardless  of  the  source  of  those 
facts,  though,  most  people  believe  that 
more  arms  are  sold  each  year.  They 
believe  that  more  sophisticated  arms 
are  sold  each  year.  And  they  believe 
that  the  United  States  sells  a  very 
large  portion  of  those  arms  each  year. 
In  most  respects,  these  people  are 
quite  correct. 


Common  Impressions,  however,  are 
not  enough  of  a  base  upon  which  to 
build  a  case  for  conventional  arms  re- 
straint. Hence,  this  portion  of  the 
analysis  is  devoted  to  an  overview  of 
the  most  current  public  data  available 
on  International  conventional  arms 
transfers.  Five  major  factors  in  this 
trade  are  examined  which  represent 
the  most  salient  characteristics  about 
the  contemporary  international  arms 
trading  system:  First,  the  quantity  of 
arms  sold  or  transferred;  second,  the 
destination  of  the  transferred  arms: 
third,  the  origin  of  the  arms  exported; 
fourth,  the  mode  by  which  the  arms 
are  transported;  and  fifth,  the  level  of 
sophistication  of  the  arms  exported 

As  a  prefatory  note,  however,  arms 
transfers  must  be  placed  in  the  c»n- 
text  of  overall  military  expenditures. 
Prom  1970  to  1979  world  military  ex- 
penditures increased  from  $425  billion 
to  $521  billion  In  constant  1978  dollars. 
For  developing  nations  this  meant  an 
Increase  from  $73  to  $119  billion. 

THE  qUAimTT  OP  ARMS  TRAHaPSSS 

By  virtually  all  accounts,  the  dollar 
value  of  arms  exported  to  developing 
nations  in  the  last  8  years  has  fluctu- 
ated fairly  dramatically  from  year  to 
year.  This  makes  any  policy  decision- 
or  political  argument— based  upon 
such  figures  prima  facie  suspect.  As 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
points  out  in  its  most  recent  report  on 
arms  transfers  to  developing  nations: 

•  •  •  the  basic  utility  of  the  dollar  values 
of  arms  transfer  agreements  Is  in  indicating 
long  range  trends  in  sale*  activity  by  amu 
suppliers.  •  •  •  To  use  these  daU  for  pur- 
poses other  than  assessing  general  trends  In 
seller/buyer  activity  Is  to  risk  drawing  hasty 
conclusions  that  may  be  rapidly  tovalidated 
by  events. 

Thus,  some  caution  is  in  order  when- 
ever data  about  arms  transfers  are  dls- 

The  best  available  data  indicate  that 
total  arms  agreements  with  developing 
nations  remained  fairly  stable  from 
1974  to  1981.  In  constant  1974  dollars, 
the  average  dollar  value  of  these 
agreements  during  the  first  4  years  of 
the  period  was  $20  billion  whUe  during 
the  second  4-year  period  it  was  $19.8 
billion.  Thus,  despite,  fluctuations— in- 
cluding especially  high  levels  of  agree- 
ments in  1980  and  especially  low  levels 
in  1981— the  average  value  of  transfer 
agreements  has  remained  quite  stable. 

Data  on  the  total  value  of  arms  de- 
livered to  developing  nations  demon- 
strates a  roughly  similar  pattern.  Av- 
erage deliveries,  again,  in  constant 
1974  dollars,  for  the  1974-77  period 
were  $9.3  billion  while  for  the  1978-^1 
period  they  averaged  $13.9  billion.  The 
upward  trend  during  this  period  re- 
flects the  fact  that  worldwide  arms 
export  agreements  increased  markedly 
in  1973-74  while  deliveries  of  these 
weapons  did  not  occur  until  a  few 
years  later.  Even  so,  the  level  of  total 
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arms  deliveries  during  the  19T7-81 
period  Is  rei  narkably  uniform. 

Finally.  1'  one  examines  the  actual 
number  of  weapons  delivered  to  devel- 
oping nat  9ns  during  the  1974-81 
period,  on  [ich  the  same  picture 
emerges.  O  the  12  categories  of  weap- 
ons syston  I  that  can  be  tracked  with 
some  acciuacy,  only  2  have  patterns 
that  changi :  very  noticeably.  The  total 
number  of  submarines  delivered  actu- 
ally declln*  d— from  33  in  the  1974-77 
period  to  5  in  the  1978-81  period— 
and  the  tot  d  number  of  guided  missile 
boats  delivered  increased— from  40  to 
103.  For  til  e  remaining  categories  the 
trends  are  generally  quite  stable.  Sur- 
face-to-air hiissiles  (SAM's)  are  some- 
thing of  ai  I  exception  since  both  the 
Soviets  anc  the  United  States  export- 
ed unusual  y  large  numbers  of  SAM's 
in  1977  and  1979. 

In  sum.  I  be  aggregate  level  of  arms 
tnmsf ers  t<  developing  nations  during 
the  1974-8:  period  has  been  relatively 
stable.  Thi ;  stability,  however,  follows 
immediate^  on  the  heels  of  a  rapid, 
real  increa;e  in  the  volume  of  arms 
transfer  agreements  between  devel- 
oped and  developing  nations.  Hence, 
while  the  ti-ends  are  fairly  stable  they 
are  stable  at  what  are  arguably  high 
levels  of  transfers  from  the  arms  de- 
velopers to  the  arms  consumers.  Going 
beyond  ovsrall  trends,  one  finds  a 
niunl>er  of  interesting,  and  important, 
patterns  oice  the  available  informa- 
tion on  suppliers  and  consumers  is  ex- 
amined. 

I^OR  AKMS  SUPPUXIS 

inl  emational     arms     trade- 
totaled  more  than  $120  billion 
between  developed  and 
nations  from  1978  to  1981— 
dominated  by  two  miUor 
he  United  States  and  the 
Unl^  and  a  aeries  of  leaser  but 
gignificmnt     suppliers- 
United   KingdcRU.   West 
and   Italy.   Beyond   these 
there  are  numerous 
exporters— some   60 
all  today— who  sell  a  vari- 
on  the  international 
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Soviet  Union  is  the  devel- 
's  leading  arms  supplier— 
sur^iasBed  the  United  States  in 
970's.   Soviet   arms   agree- 
developing  nations  totaled 
frtMn  1978  to  1981. 
also  has  established  itself  as 
I  rms  supplier— with   agree- 
nearly  equal  to  those  of 
States— $8.7  and  $9.4  bU- 
The  level  of  agree- 
other  Western  suppliers— 
the  United  Kingdom, 
lave  yet  to  rival  the  leaders, 
main  quite  competitive.  In 
1978  to  1981.  total  agree- 
developing  nations  by  free 
other  than  the  United 
5  billion— easily  exceeded 
agreement^  with  developing  nations  by 
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the  Soviets  and  by  the  United  States— 
with  $33.2  and  $30.7  billion,  respective- 
ly. Over  the  last  4  years,  therefore,  the 
arms  trade  with  the  developing  world 
has  actually  been  dominated  by  a 
group  of  free  world  nations  and  not  by 
the  Soviets  or  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  is  included 
among  other  free  world  arms  export- 
ers, then  an  even  clearer  dominance  of 
the  arms  trading  world  becomes  ap- 
parent—with total  free  world  agree- 
ments of  $76.2  billion  and  total  Com- 
munist agreements  of  $44.4  billion 
during  the  1978  to  1981  period.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  if  nations  feel 
ideological  constraints  about  which 
nations  supply  them  arms.  Western- 
oriented  recipients  have  diversified 
among  a  larger  range  of  suppliers.  As  a 
result,  today,  free  world  nations  con- 
trol, share  in.  and  compete  for,  the 
largest  share  of  the  conventional  arms 
market— that  which  is  oriented  to 
Western  suppliers. 

The  value  of  deliveries  by  major 
wei^Dons  suppliers  mirrors  the  trend  in 
agreements— again,  with  a  lag  over  the 
first  few  years  of  the  1970's.  For  the 
United  States,  the  value  of  arms  deliv- 
eries increased  from  1974  to  1978 
before  falling  back  in  1980  and  1981. 
Soviet  deliveries  peaked  a  year  later 
than  the  United  States  and  also  de- 
clined In  1980  and  1981.  Prance's  deliv- 
eries peaked  in  1981. 

If  one  examines  the  actual  number 
of  weapons  delivered  by  major  suppli- 
ers the  ascendency  of  the  Soviets  Is 
even  more  pronounced.  Of  the  12 
major  categories  of  weapons  delivered 
to  developing  nations  from  1974  to 
1977  the  Soviets  led  in  5  categories, 
the  United  States  led  in  4,  and  the 
major  Western  European  nations  led 
in  3.  From  1978  to  1981,  the  Soviets 
led  in  9  of  the  12  categories,  the  West 
Europeans  in  3.  the  United  States  in 
none.  These  data  indicate  that  the  So- 
viets easily  outstrip  their  rivals  in  ex- 
ports of  tanks,  artillery,  supersonic 
aircraft,  and  surface-to-air  missiles. 
The  European  exporters  have  been 
competitive  in  helicopters,  minor  sur- 
face combatants,  "other"  aircraft,  and 
submarines.  Over  the  entire  period, 
the  United  States  led  in  AFC's  and  ar- 
mored cars,  major  surface  combatants, 
subsonic  combat  aircraft,  and  other 
aircraft. 

MAJOa  ARMS  RxciFmns 

With  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  advent  of  petrodollar  politics 
the  major  arms  imiwrting  region  of 
the  world  is  now  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  rather  than  East  Asia. 
Based  on  data  from  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  arms  im- 
ports in  the  Middle  East  quadrupled 
between  1970  and  1979.  Even  more 
dramatic  increases  were  recorded  in 
Africa  which  imported  less  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  arms  in  1970 
but  over  $4  billion  in  1979.  These  in- 
creases are  almost  solely  due  to  in- 


creased imports  by  North  African  na- 
tions—such as  Libya— rather  than  sub- 
Saharan  nations.  The  North  African 
States  are,  of  course,  involved  in  the 
ongoing  Middle  East  conflict.  Mean- 
while, arms  imports  to  Latin  America 
and  to  South  Asia  and  Oceania  also  in- 
creased but  remain  at  relatively 
modest  levels. 

The  data  clearly  demonstrate  that 
continued  conflict  among  Middle  East- 
em  nations,  aggravated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  considerable  disposable  wealth 
among  the  OPEC  nations,  is  one  of 
the  root  causes  of  the  conventional 
arms  transfer  problem.  Indeed,  in 
1979,  6  of  the  top  10  arms  importing 
nations  were  in  the  Middle  East.  Ef- 
forts to  solve  the  arms  transfer  prob- 
lem may  not  have  to  begin  in  the 
Middle  East,  but,  inevitably,  they  must 
come  around  to  the  Middle  East. 

THK  MODE  OP  TRAM SPSK 

Since  passage  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  of  1968  and  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Nixon  doctrine  in 
1969.  the  U.S.  Grovemment  has  fol- 
lowed a  successful  policy  of  encourag- 
ing importing  nations  to  purchase 
their  own  weapons.  The  purpose  of 
the  1968  law.  and  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
were  to  reduce  U.S.  foreign  aid  com- 
mitments, help  remedy  chronic  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficits,  reduce  U.S. 
military  presence  overseas,  and  in- 
crease the  self-reliance  of  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  most  transfers  today  are  sales— 
either  commercial  or  government  to 
government. 

The  United  States  has  developed 
three  mechanisms  to  transfer  weapons 
overseas.  Through  the  1960's  military 
assistance  programs  (MAP)  were  the 
most  common  mode  of  transfer  for  the 
U.S.  Government.  These  are  grant-aid 
programs  which  provide  military  aid 
to  foreign  countries  free  of  charge. 
Grant  aid  programs  have  evolved  a 
great  deal  over  the  years  and  today  no 
fewer  than  five  different  formal  mech- 
anisms exist  created  to  provide  securi- 
ty assistance  to  eligible  foreign  coun- 
tries—including the  foreign  military 
sales  financing  program,  the  iritema- 
tional  military  education  and  training 
program,  the  economic  support  fund 
program,  the  peacekeeping  operations 
program,  and  MAP. 

In  the  1970's,  a  dramatic  shift  from 
grant  aid  toward  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  sales— called  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)— and  commercial  sales, 
the  second  and  third  mechanisms,  was 
brought  about  to  fulfill  the  dictates  of 
the  FMS  Act  of  1968  and  the  Nixon 
doctrine.  Under  FMS  procedures,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  authorized  to  sell 
directly  from  our  own  weapons 
stoclts— provided  no  danger  to  national 
security  is  present— or  to  order  equip- 
ment directly  from  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers. FMS  procedures  allow  for  either 
credit  sales  under  the  financing  pro- 


grams or  direct  cash  purchases.  Com- 
mercial sales  became  more  popular  in 
the  early  seventies,  as  a  result  of  the 
dictates  of  the  FMS  Act,  but  seem  des- 
tined to  remain  at  low  levels  relative 
to  FMS  transfers  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  Congress  now  requires  that  FMS 
procedures  be  used  for  any  sale  of 
major  defense  equipment  of  $25  mil- 
lion or  more  to  non-NATO  countries. 
And  second,  many  buyers  prefer  to  use 
FMS  to  gain  the  benefits  of  complete 
package  acquisition,  fair  pricing.  Gov- 
ernment quality  control,  audit  serv- 
ices, and  other  advantages  stemming 
from  Government  participation. 

FMS  is  easily  the  predominant 
mechanism  for  transferring  weapons 
from  the  United  States  today.  Most  of 
these  are  straight  govemment-to-gov- 
'  emment  sales  and  do  not  involve  con- 
cessionary credits  by  the  United 
States— though  such  mechanisms  do 
exist  within  FMS.  Grant  military  aid 
has  nearly  been  phased  out.  And  com- 
mercial sales  have  risen  lately  but 
remain  well  below  FMS  transfers. 

Relatively  little  is  known  about  the 
details  of  the  transfer  mechanisms  of 
the    other    major    supplier    nations. 
What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  they 
depend  on  the  actual  sale  of  their 
weapons  either  to  earn  valuable  hard 
currencies  for  foreign  exchange  or  in 
order  to  keep  their  production  lines 
open.  The  Soviets  do  offer  concession- 
ary loans  and  credits  to  a  wide  variety 
of  nations  but  have,  according  to  most 
reports,  reemphasized  the  acqusitlon 
of  hard  currency  for  their  soros  trans- 
fers in  recent  years.  Countries  such  as 
France,  Israel,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy 
depend  on  actual  sales  to  maintain 
their  production  lines  and  to  insure 
that  their  own  unit  costs  remain  at  af- 
fordable  levels.   Hence,   virtually   all 
arms  exporters  today  find  it  necessary 
to  sell  most  of  their  weapons.  Few  na- 
tions have  significant  amounts  of  sur- 
plus equipment  that  they  can  part 
with  cheaply.  And,  as  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  are  produced,  there  is 
increasing  pressure  to  export  early  in 
production  rims  in  order  to  amortize 
research  and  development  costs 


THE  SOPHISTICATION  OF  ARMS  TRAMSFTRS 

The  last  major  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  arms  trade  in  the  last 
decade  involves  the  sophistication  of 
the  arms  being  transported  by  the 
major  exporting  countries.  Two  devel- 
opments, the  shift  from  aid  to  sales, 
which  places  buyers  in  a  better  bar- 
gaining position,  and  the  high  cost  of 
research  and  development,  appear  to 
account  for  the  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated weapons  which  are  now  export- 
ed. 

As  previously  noted,  during  the 
1960s  the  United  States  began  to 
pursue  policies  which  emphasized  a 
shift  from  grant-aid  transfers  to  a 
sales  relationship.  This  decline  in  aid 
transfers  has  altered  the  exporter/im- 


porter relationship,  with  Increased 
weight  now  attending  the  purchasers' 
demands.  Thus,  it  appears  that  as  im- 
porting countries  began  to  pay  their 
own  way  the  United  Stetes  became 
unable  or  imwilling  to  refuse  to  sell  Its 
most  advanced  conventional  arms. 
Moreover,  with  the  added  leverage  of 
oil  politics  thrown  in.  the  richest 
Middle  East  nations  have  been  able  to 
import  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
weapons  in  the  U.S.  inventory. 

But  the  ability  to  buy  has  not  been 
the  only  factor  leading  to  the  sale  of 
Increasingly  sophisticated  equipment. 
As  R&D  cost  pressures  have  driven 
unit  prices  upward  at  rates  unaccept- 
able to  even  the  two  superpowers,  ad- 
ditional markets  have  become  attrac- 
tive to  even  the  largest  manufacturers. 
Because  of  this,  and  complicated  by 
the  rapid  rate  of  technological  change, 
the  world's  leading  arms  developers 
are  now  exporting  their  most  ad- 
vanced weapons  with  little  or  no  time 
lapse  between  Introduction  Into  their 
own  arsenals  and  transfer  abroad. 
Transfers  of  advanced  French  Itllrage 
fighters  and  the  Exocet  missiles, 
Soviet  T-72  tanks,  U.S.  Phoenix  and 
Sidewinder  missiles,  advanced  aircraft 
such  as  U.S.  F-15  and  F-16  fighters 
are  prominent  examples  of  this  trend. 

SUMMARY 

This  review  of  the  most  recent  data 
on  arms  transfers  leads  to  five  major 
observations: 

First,  arms  transfers  Increased  quite 
dramatically  during  the  early  1970's 
and  then  leveled  off  at  a  new  but 
higher  plateau.  Hence,  whUe  overaU 
trends  are  stable,  the  "current"  data 
have  outrun  an  Important  watershed 
period  In  arms  transfers  and  tend  to 
obscure  that  previous  period  of  lower 
overall  transfers. 

Second,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  still  the  world's  lead- 
ing arms  suppliers  while  France  has 
solidified  its  position  as  a  major  arms 
trading  nation.  In  aggregate,  however, 
major  free  world  suppliers,  excluding 
the  United  States,  accoimted  for  the 
largest  share  of  arms  transfer  agree- 
ments to  developing  nations  from  1978 
to  1981— with  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States  ranking  second  and 
third. 

Third,  the  Middle  East  Is  easily  the 
major  arms  Importing  region  of  the 
world  having  supplanted  East  Asia  in 
the  early  1970's.  Six  of  the  ten  top  Im- 
porting nations.  In  1979,  were  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Fourth,  most  arms  transfers  today 
are  effected  through  sales  mechanisms 
though  substantial  "concessions"  are 
available  from  the  two  leading  suppli- 
ers—the Soviets  and  the  United 
States. 

Fifth,  some  of  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  available  anywhere  in  the 
world  are  among  those  being  trans- 
ferred to  developing  nations.  Surface- 
to-air  missiles,  supersonic  aircraft,  ad- 


vanced   tanks,    and    precislon-gulded 
munitions  are  among  these. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in 
and  of  themselves,  these  overview  data 
do  not  provide  an  argiunent  for  or 
against  arms  transfers.  They  should. 
Instead,  be  viewed  as  context— a  rough 
representation  of  current  trends  In  the 
arms  trade.  In  the  end.  the  arms  trans- 
fer debate  does  not  hinge  on  trends— 
though  trends  are  important  elements 
in  the  ongoing  debate.  The  discussion 
itself  usually  revolves  about  a  series  of 
rationales  which  are  advanced  in  favor 
of  arms  transfers. 


PART  n— THE  ARMS  TRAMSPER  DEBATE 

Dxiring  the  last  decade  the  arms 
transfer  debate.  In  Government  and 
academla.  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  At  one  time,  scholars  felt 
relatively  free  to  generalize  about  the 
lack  of  literature  on  the  arms  transfer 
problem.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
As  a  result,  a  fairly  common  list  of  de- 
bating points  has  emerged.  These  typi- 
cally focus  upon  the  various  rationales 
for  transf erlng  arms  overseas. 

To  make  a  case  favoring  renewed 
arms  transfer  talks,  some  familiarity 
with  the  common  rationales  for  arms 
transfers  is  Important.  In  most  cases, 
there  has  been  no  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  debate.  And  In  a  few  cases, 
the  debate  Is  purely  rhetorical  since 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  bears  on 
either  side. 

The  spectrum  of  the  arms  transfer 
debate  is  bounded  at  its  limits  by  two 
extreme   positions— historical   realism 
and  rational  idealism.  Not  surprising- 
ly, more  than  a  few   analysts  have 
found  that  the  extremity  represented 
by  either  of  these  two  positions  is  a 
dangerous  approach  to  foreign  policy 
In  general  and  to  arms  transfer  policy 
In  particular.  The  former  leads  to  ex- 
cessively short  sighted  policymaking; 
the  latter  leads  to  overaealous  moral- 
ism  or  universality.  With  respect  to 
arms  exports,  the  realists  argue  that, 
in  an  essentially  amoral  and  anarchic 
international  system,  a  nation  must 
use  any  tool  at  its  disposal  to  further 
its  foreign  policy  objectives.  Converse- 
ly, the  idealists  argue  that  the  trans- 
fer of  weapons  of  war  is  a  fundamen- 
taUy  Immoral  act  which  can  only  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  human  potential. 
A  more  realistic  approach  to  arms 
transfer,  and  arms  transfer  restraint, 
requires  the  assumption  that  neither 
of  these  positions  is  intellectually  sup- 
portable. Or,  more  simply,  the  position 
staked  out  by  both  realists  and  ideal- 
ists precludes  the  possibility  of  making 
any  policy  choices.  For  realists,  there 
Is  no  choice  Involved  because  historical 
situations  predetermine  a  nation's  for- 
eign policy— and  therefore  the  native 
of  its  responses  to  the  international 
system.  If  arms  can  be  transported, 
and  they  serve  some  pragmatic  pur- 
pose,  they   will   be   transferred.   For 
idealists,  at  the  extreme,  choice  is  re- 
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r  lUnCAL  KATIOHALBS 
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A.  nmusRCK 

Arms  trailsfers  give  the  supplier 
country  infli  lence  or  leverage  over  the 
recipient  nal  ion.  While  influence  may 
result  from  the  transfer  of  arms  on 
some  occasic  ns  there  is  abimdant  evi- 
dence to  inci  Icate  that  such  influence 
is.  at  best,  h  iphazard.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  ams  transfers  are  likely  to 
create  only  a  d  imperfect  bond  between 
countries.  Ei  en  if  the  transfer  is  virtu- 
ally their  on  y  contact,  too  many  addi- 
tional facto  8  influence  nations'  ac- 
tions for  a  single  transfer  to  be  deter- 
minative. 

In  most  caies  arms  are  part  of  an  ex- 
change relationship  between  two  na- 
tions. Hence,  any  subsequent  demands 
or  attempts  \t  influence  are  likely  to 
be  resented  by  the  recipient.  For  ex- 
ample, Turkish  authorities  generally 
believed  tha  i  an  exchange  had  taken 
place  betwee^  themselves  and  the  VS. 
Govemmentf-an  exchange  of  bases 
for  XSJ&.  we^>ons.  In  1975.  when  the 
United  Stat»  tried  to  use  weapons 
transfers  as  t  lever  to  force  Turkey  to 
withdraw  it^  troops  from  Cyprus  the 
Turkish  Government  considered  this 
offensive.  It  essence,  Turkey  viewed 
the  demandi  by  the  United  States  as 
blackmail.  A  id.  rather  than  be  forced 
to  remove  roops  from  Cyprus,  an 
Issue  vieweti  as  completely  separate 
from  the  btses  agreement  with  the 
United  Stat  is  despite  the  fact  that 
U.S.  weapons  were  used  on  Cyprus, 
permission  f}r  UJS.  use  of  the  bases 
was  withdraw  tl 

Because  o  evolution  in  the  arms 
trading  sysU  m  in  recent  years  it  may 
be  argued  tl  at  arms  are  of  even  less 
influence  to<  ay  than  in  years  past.  As 
the  transfei^  mechanism  has  shifted 
from  aid  to j  trade  most  nations  have 
come  to  feel  that  they  have  paid  for 
their  weapois  and,  as  sovereign  na- 
tions, are  f  re  e  to  use  them  as  they  see 
fit.  Moreovei ,  even  where  some  strings 


could  be  attached  to  transfers,  an  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world  limits 
the  extent  to  which  countries  like  the 
United  States  can  dictate  the  policies 
of  client  nations.  The  most  prominent 
example,  of  course,  is  that  of  transfers 
to  OPEC  nations  which,  after  all,  also 
have  the  capacity  to  influence  the 
arms  suppliers. 

It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  there 
is  as  much  reverse  influence  as  there  is 
positive  influence  between  supplier 
and  client.  The  Soviets,  for  example, 
have  often  overlooked  the  fact  that 
their  clients  suppress  indigenous  com- 
munists parties.  As  for  the  United 
States  on  more  than  one  occasion— in 
Turkey,  and  Morocco,  for  example— it 
has  been  forced  to  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  its  clients  use  American  weap- 
ons in  possible  contravention  of  agree- 
ments signed  with  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  weapons.  In 
theory,  the  supplier  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  threaten  its  clients  with  a 
cutoff  of  further  arms  or  with  a  cutoff 
of  spare  parts.  In  practice  such  threats 
are  rarely  tendered.  Part  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
modem  military  action  does  not  hinge 
on  immediate  resupply.  But  even  when 
it  does,  the  supplier  is  often  too  deeply 
involved  (and  often  otherwise  depend- 
ent upon)  the  client  to  carry  out  such 
threats.  Moreover,  alternative  sources 
of  supply  now  take  some  of  the  sting 
out  of  such  ttireats  as  many  arms  im- 
porting nations  move  to  diversify  their 
sources  of  supply. 

B.  XXGmX  STABILITT 

Arms  transfers  can  politically  bene- 
fit a  nation  by  stabilizing  friendly  re- 
gimes. U.S.  experience  in  Vietnam  and 
Iran  and  Soviet  experience  in  Indone- 
sia offer  ample  proof  of  the  weakness 
of  this  argument.  Despite  vast 
amounts  of  resources  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  stabilize  the  re- 
gimes in  either  South  Vietnam  or  in 
Iran.  Worse  yet,  U.S.  Identity  with  and 
commitment  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
ultimately  entangled  the  United 
States  in  a  lengthy  war.  Such  failures 
are  futher  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  subsequent  regimes— Egypt,  Ethi- 
opia, Indonesia,  Iran,  and  Vietnam  are 
all  examples— almost  invariably  turn 
on  their  former  suppliers.  But  even 
when  they  do  not,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  numerous  U.S.-backed  regimes  in 
South  America,  the  granting  or  selling 
of  arms  does  not  seem  to  guarantee 
that  subsequent  regimes  will  be  any 
more  stable  than  their  predecessors. 

C.  POLITICAL  tus 

Arms  transfers,  because  they  need 
subsequent  support,  tend  to  foster 
closer  political  ties  between  suppliers 
and  clients.  While  on  the  surface  this 
argument  seems  to  make  some  sense, 
most  nations  fully  realize  that  suppli- 
ers wish  to  create  such  dependencies. 
As  a  result  they  tend  to  diversify  their 
arms  purchases  as  much  as  possible. 
Moreover,  from  the  suppliers'  perspec- 


tive, arms  transfers  do  not  generally 
establish  ties  to  the  people  of  a  coun- 
try, the  way  that  of  a  regime  change, 
the  ties  have  been  removed  and  only 
resent  remains. 

It  is  also  argued  that  arms  transfers 
will,  as  a  result  of  political  ties,  help  to 
bring  a  client  nation  aroimd  to  the  po- 
litical orientation  of  the  suppliers.  Yet 
there  is  little  evidence  for  this.  On  the 
contrary  it  seems  that  nations  seeking 
arms  will  seek  them  from  suppliers 
that  reflect  their  own  orientation. 

D.  STMBOUSII 

Arms  transfers  are  a  sjmibol  of  sup- 
plier support  for  its  friends  and  oppo- 
sition to  its  enemies.  Because  arms  are 
a  visible,  instrument  of  foreign  policy, 
they  are  viewed  as  having  symbolic 
utility.  This  rationale  is  dangerous  be- 
cause it  leads  to  a  scorekeeping  men- 
tality toward  arms  transfers.  That  is, 
the  nation  with  the  most  clients  is  ob- 
viously the  most  popular  and  dependa- 
ble. Unfortunately,  this  also  leads  to 
subsequent  problems  when  two  coun- 
tries supplied  by  the  same  nation— in 
whole  or  in  part— go  to  war.  U.S.  expe- 
rience in  the  Indo-Parkistani  wars,  in 
the  Falklands  crisis,  and  in  the  Middle 
East  demonstrates  this  point.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  be  everyone's 
ally.  And.  should  two  client  states  go 
to  war  the  supplier,  especially  if  the 
arms  transferred  were  intended  to 
create  political  bonds,  will  suffer 
either  the  embarrassment,  and  subse- 
quent diplomatic  damage,  of  having  to 
tiiike  sides  or  risk  being  branded  hypo- 
critical for  arming  both  sides  in  a  war. 

Thus,  if  arms  are  useful  symbols  of 
political  support,  they  should  be  used 
all  the  more  carefully— and  sparingly. 
For  example,  of  what  symbolic  utility 
is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
supported  28  of  the  41  military-domi- 
nated governments  in  the  world  with 
records  of  violating  citizens'  rights? 

In  sum,  of  the  major  political  argu- 
ments favoring  arms  transfers  only 
their  utility  as  symbols  of  American 
support  carries  much  weight.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  United  States  has  been  less 
than  careful  about  who  buys  arms. 
The  Center  for  Defense  Information, 
for  example,  has  noted  that  the 
United  States  sold  weapons  to  96  of 
the  161  nations  in  the  world  in  1981. 
The  symbolic  message  in  this  seems  to 
be  that  the  United  States  will  sell 
arms  to  almost  anyone.  During  the 
Carter  administration,  a  concerted 
effort  was  made  to  avoid  selling  arms 
to  repressive  regimes.  While  that 
policy  was  implemented  in  an  uneven 
fashion  It  was  an  instance  of  an  at- 
tempt to  reinforce  an  International 
reputation  for  U.S.  support  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  To  date  the  Reagan 
administration  has  shown  little  incli- 
nation to  follow  suit. 

a.  IflUTARY/SECUIUTY  RATIONALES 

While  three  distinct  arguments  can 
be  identified  under  the  rubric  of  mili- 


tary/security rationales,  they  all  boil 
down  to  the  question  of  whether  arms 
transfers  increase  or  decrease  the  se- 
curity of  suppliers  and  consumers.  For 
proponents  of  increased  sales  a  limit 
on  arms  transfers  is  naive  and  self -de- 
structive. They  feel  arms  control  advo- 
cates would  gamble  away  security  in 
an    attempt    to    secure    meaningless 
guarantees  of  human  rights  or  other 
moral  victories.  For  opponents  of  arms 
sales,  almost  any  transfer  is  boimd  to 
precipitate  a  regional  arms  race,  U.S. 
entanglements  and  ultimately,  partici- 
pation in  local  wars.  They  feel  that 
arms  transfer  advocates  overstate  the 
security  needs  of  virtually  all  nations 
in  order  to  achieve  illusory  gains  in  se- 
curity or,  more  basely,  to  make  money. 
Neither   group   differentiates    among 
the  myriad  interests  which  are  often 
conditional  and  inconsistent  for  sup- 
pliers and  consumers.  One  thing  seems 
clear,   security   interests   need   to  be 
carefully  weighed  prior  to  transferring 
arms.  Unfortunately,  the  weighing  of 
such  interests  is  extremely  difficult. 

A.  RBGIOHAL  SECtrRITY 

Arms  transfers  contribute  to  region- 
al security  by  ensuring  a  balance  of 
force  among  potentially  contending 
nations.  This  rationale  is  almot  impos- 
sible to  prove— either  in  the  positive  or 
the  negative  form— because  it  assimies 
that  nations  behave  rationally.  It  also 
tends  to  assume  that  an  objective  as- 
sessment of  capabilities  can  be  deter- 
mined by  counting  weapons  alone 
while  not  carefully  considering  either 
the  motives  or  perceptions  of  the  con- 
tending nations. 

Balances  of  power,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, refer  to  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  various  nations  relative 
to  each  other.  Thus,  one  region  may 
be  balanced  at  high  levels  of  capabil- 
ity—Europe, while  other  regions  may 
be  balanced  at  fairly  low  levels  of  ca- 
pability—sub-Saharan  Africa. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  U.S.  re- 
straint in  selling  advanced  weapons  to 
Latin  America  contributed  to  an  over- 
all balance  of  power  in  that  region. 
Once  that  balance  was  pereceived  to 
have  been  tipped  the  constraints  no 
longer  held.  Today,  Latin  American 
nations  are  proceeding  to  break  out  of 
that  balance— each  claiming  to  be  in 
the  process  of  restoring  it  based  upon 
its  own  security  needs.  Peru  has  diver- 
sified its  suppliers.  The  French  and  Is- 
raelis are  trying  to  sell  advanced  air- 
craft in  the  region.  Brazil  is  developing 
its  own  arms  industry.  And,  the  United 
States  is  selling  P-16's  to  Venezuela. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States 
with  increasing  its  security  through 
arms  transfers  is  checkered  at  best.  At- 
tempts to  stabilize  Southeast  Asia, 
based  on  the  domino  theory,  failed. 
Attempts  to  shore  up  Iran  as  a  bastion 
against  Soviet  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East  failed— and  led  indirectly 
to  subsequent  fighting  between  Iran 
and  Iraq.  U.S.  proposals  to  arm  Paki- 


stan in  response  to  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  were  met  by 
threats  from  Indira  Ohandi  to  in- 
crease the  defense  capabilities  of  her 
coimtry  commensurately.  Hence,  in 
most  cases,  the  transfer  of  arms  to  one 
nation  leads  its  potential  foes— and  in 
some  cases  its  allies— to  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  status  quo  ante. 

It  is  also  argued  that  arms  transfer 
restraint  will  not  stop  nations  intent 
on  war  from  going  to  war.  But  then 
the  opposite  must  also  be  true.  Sup- 
plying arms  to  nations  intent  on  war 
will  not  stop  them  from  going  to  war. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  such  wars, 
fought  without  arms  from  major  con- 
tending suppliers,  are  likely  to  attract 
less  attention  as  proxy  actions  which 
are  outgrowths  of  East/West  competi- 
tion. 


B.  BtniDEK  SHARIMG 

Arms  transfers  contribute  to  suppli- 
er security  by  proxy  when  allied  na- 
tions increase  their  capabilities  to 
oppose  common  foes.  This  rationale  is 
true  by  definition.  The  problem  is 
that,  for  the  most  part,  proxies  never 
actually  have  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  common  foe.  When  they 
do,  as  is  the  case  in  Afghanistan,  no 
amount  of  supplies  would  allow  them 
to  defend  themselves  in  the  absence  of 
determined  additional  support  from 
the  supplier.  More  typically,  proxies 
tend  to  fight  proxies  with  weapons  of 
politically  opposed  suppliers;  that  is, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets. 

Iran  did  not  have  to  fight  against 
the  Soviets;  it  fought  with  the  Soviet's 
ally.  Iraq.  Turkey  and  Greece  did  not 
have  to  fight  with  the  Soviets:  they 
fought,  indirectly,  with  each  other 
over  Cyprus.  India  and  Pakistan  did 
not  fight  the  Soviets;  they  fought 
each  other  with  U.S.  equipment. 

In  Evirope,  where  a  clear-cut  peace- 
time mUitary  alliance  exists  in  NATO, 
a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  shared 
responsibilities  increase  the  joint  secu- 
rity of  suppliers  and  consimiers.  But 
the  further  one  gets  from  such  clear- 
cut  conflicts— geographically,  tempo- 
rarily, or  politically— the  more  diffi- 
cult it  becomes  to  sustain  the  argu- 
ment of  shared  security.  Several  years 
ago,  few  would  have  argued  with  the 
notion  that  Iran  would  have  proved  an 
invaluable  ally  in  the  event  of  war. 
But  what  are  the  costs  of  maintaining 
that  capability?  In  Iran,  and  in  Viet- 
nam, the  costs  were  considerable,  and 
the  rewards  nonexistent. 

For  joint  security  to  hold  sway 
where  arms  transfers  are  concerned, 
there  must  be  relatively  little  chance 
that  transferred  weapons  will  be  used 
for  other  purposes— against  other  na- 
tions that  is.  This  does  not  mean  that 
arms  should  not  be  transferred  unless 
such  conditions  exist,  only  that  joint 
security  seems  to  apply  to  a  limited  set 
of  circumstances. 


C.  TRAHSIT  BIGHTS.  ACCESS,  AHB  BUTPLIBS 

Arms  transfers  increase  supplier  na- 
tions' security  by  insuring  overflight 
and  landing  rights,  bases,  and  access  to 
forward  facilities  and  supplies  through 
standardization.     This     rationale     is 
soimd    but    of    limited    value.    Base 
rights,  overflight  authority,  and  land- 
ing rights  can  be  quite  valuable  to  sup- 
plier nations  and  can  enhance  securi- 
ty. But  such  rights  and  access  can  also 
be  withdrawn  quickly— as  was  shown 
in  Turkey  in  1975.  Also,  base  rights 
and  access  are  typically  negotiated  on 
the  basis  of  some  known  or  plausible 
future  threat.  The  United  SUtes  nego- 
tiates base  rights  in  Turkey.  Greece, 
or  Spain  in  order  to  advance  its  ability 
to    coimter    Soviet    capabilities.    Yet 
these  forms  of  access  can  be  with- 
drawn when  unforeseen  contingencies 
arise— the  Iranian  rescue  mission,  re- 
supply  of  Israeli  war  efforts,  or  pres- 
sure  on   Turkey   to   withdraw    from 
Cyprus. 

The  argument  favoring  forward  sup- 
plies—because of  standardization— and 
facilities  Is  also  highly  contingent.  It 
assumes  that  spares,  facilities,  and 
supplies  will  be  available  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions.  Moreover,  it  as- 
sumes that  the  amoimt  of  spares  and 
facilities  would  be  sufficient.  Yet,  it  is 
extremely  dubious  that  any  responsi- 
ble military  planner  would  depend 
upon  the  existence  and  availability  of 
such  suppUes  or  facilities.  What's 
more,  in  most  cases  arms  are  shifted  in 
quite  limited  numbers  with  necessarily 
limited  spares.  Hence,  any  given  facili- 
ty would  be  of  relatively  little  use. 
This  does  not  hold  for  base  rights  in 
major  NATO  countries,  of  course, 
where  facilities  and  prepositioned  sup- 
plies are  purposely  provided  for  U.S. 

use* 

Again,  this  argument  is  persuasive  to 
a  degree.  But  it  depends  upon  the  use 
of  spares,  faculties,  and  bases  In 
known  or  forseeable  circumstances. 
Unfortunately,  the  exact  nature  and 
form  of  future  conflicts  Is  never 
known.  This  makes  contingency  plan- 
ning based  upon  the  supposed  avail- 
ability of  bases  and  supplies  risky  busi- 
ness. At  best,  such  bases  and  supplies 
are  of  potential  use  to  resourceful 
leaders  In  a  time  of  crisis.  Only  in 
clear-cut  exchanges,  arms  for  base 
rights  in  Spain,  for  example,  should 
such  a  rationale  hold  sway. 

In  simi,  most  rationales  favoring 
arms  transfers  for  security  reasons  are 
highly  contingent  on  assumptions 
about  the  most  likely  threats  to  the 
security  of  the  suppUer.  And  yet. 
actual  outbreaks  of  hostUity  have 
proved  very  difficult  to  foresee.  Secu- 
rity rationales  for  arms  transfers  tend 
to  focus  on  likely  scenarios  while 
transferred  arms  tend  to  be  used  in 
unlikely  (and  too  often  politically  and 
militarily)  damaging  scenarios. 
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benefit  the  supplier 
deficits  or  increasing  sur- 
the  balance  of  payments, 
complex  question  which,  in 
form,  is  irrefutable.  In  the 
arms  transfers,   assuming 
straight    sales,    bring    in 
in  the  short  term,  it  may 
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B.  UWIT  COSTS,  R*D  RECOOFMEirT,  PRODUCnOM 
Runs 

Arms  trknsfers  benefit  the  supplier 
by  lowerir  g  imit  costs,  recouping  R&D 
costs,  inc  reasing  learning  curve  ef- 
fects, and  lengthening  or  smoothing 
productioi  I  runs.  This  group  of  bene- 
fits is  deilved  largely  from  the  eco- 
itOmic  principle  that  savings  will  result 


from  longer  production  runs.  Workers 
get  better  at  their  Jobs.  R&D  costs  can 
be  amortized  over  a  larger  niunber  of 
units.  Economies  of  scale  are  achieved. 
And,  potentially  vital  production  lines 
are  kept  open  with  foreign  sales. 

A  1976  study  by  CBO  estimated  that 
$8  billion  in  foreign  military  sales,  in  a 
fiscal  year,  would  result  in  savings  of 
$560  million  to  the  United  States— less 
than  I  percent  of  defense  outlays.  Ac- 
cording to  CBO,  savings  are  most 
likely  to  occur  on  newly  developed 
highly  sophisticated  weapons.  This 
means  that  the  United  States  could  re- 
alize fairly  substantial  savings.  14  per- 
cent on  procurement  and  4  percent  on 
R&D,  but  only  on  about  40  to  45  per- 
cent of  its  sales— the  portion  account- 
ed for  by  items  such  as  aircraft  and 
missiles.  For  the  French  and  British 
savings  would  be  higher  since  they 
export  50  to  60  percent  of  the  high- 
technology  items  they  produce. 

As  with  unemployment,  the  econom- 
ic effects  of  longer  production  nuis  are 
highly  sector  specific;  a  relatively  few 
companies  account  for  a  high  propor- 
tion of  foreign  sales.  In  the  United 
States,  foreign  military  sales  represent 
only  about  15  to  20  percent  of  total  de- 
fense industry  output.  Again,  for 
French  and  British  companies— and 
the  defense  sector  as  a  whole — exports 
are  a  much  larger  portion  of  total  pro- 
duction. 

FinaUy,  while  there  is  some  logic  to 
keeping  production  lines  open,  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  about  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  them  open.  In 
the  event  of  a  short  war  added  produc- 
tion capabilities  are  irrelevant;  only 
existing  defense  stocks  are  of  any  use. 
Hence,  production  lines  are  only  im- 
portant where  long  war  scenarios  are 
concerned  or  where  the  ability  to 
divert  current  production  to  resupply 
efforts  of  allies  without  serious 
damage— drawdowns— on  existing 

stock  is  needed.  Moreover,  exports  do 
not  necessarily  keep  lines  open.  In- 
stead, they  may  simply  increase  the 
level  of  output  for  a  given  period  of 
time.  This  is  especially  true  when 
first-line  equipment  is  being  exported. 
Apparently  only  the  Soviets  have  the 
luxury,  or  are  willing  to  bear  the  costs, 
of  keeping  open  production  lines 
solely  for  export  purposes— as  they  do 
with  some  older  tanks  and  the  Mig-21. 

RXCIPIEirr  DEVELOPmENT 

Arms  transfers  contribute  to  recipi- 
ent nation  economic  development  by 
building  infrastructure  and  through 
the  spillover  effects  of  increased  edu- 
cation levels  among  the  armed  forces. 
This  argument  is  not  generaUy  offered 
by  supplier  nations  but  recipients 
sometimes  argue  that  effective,  well 
equipped,  well  trained  armed  forces 
symbolize  progress  at  the  very  least 
and.  more  often,  that  training  pro- 
grams have  spillover  effects  on  the  ci- 
vilian population. 


There  is  very  little  systematic  evi- 
dence to  support  this  argument.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  likely  the  case 
that  high  technology  transfers  soak 
up  funds  in  capital  intensive  efforts  to 
arm  which  could  pay  off  in  develop- 
ment if  used  in  more  labor  intensive 
industries.  Moreover,  rather  than  spill- 
ing over  to  the  civilian  population, 
higher  education  levels  often  isolate 
the  armed  forces  from  the  population. 
This  leads  to  two  additional,  related, 
problems. 

First,  coproduction  probably  has  rel- 
atively few  spinoff  benefits  for  the  re- 
cipient country.  Coproduction  in- 
creases the  price  of  the  wei4x>ns  pur- 
chased; it  rarely  leads  to  significant 
manufacturing  ciuMibillties:  and  it 
tends  to  drain  funds  from  develop- 
ment projects  with  broader  benefits  to 
the  population.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  in  most  cases,  only  relatively 
simple  arms  are  actually  coproduced. 
For  advanced  weapons  such  as  aircraft 
most  countries  can  handle  only  coas- 
sembly— which  involves  only  the  as- 
sembly of  imported  pieces— or.  at 
most,  the  fabrication  of  a  limited 
number  of  parts.  Korean  coproduction 
of  F-5's  is  a  good  example  of  this  rela- 
tively limited  capability. 

And  second,  modem  weapons  may 
very  well  overtax  the  ability  of  recipi- 
ents to  absorb  new  technology— the  so- 
called  backend  problem.  This  in  turn 
may  actually  reduce  the  defense  capa- 
bilities of  a  nation  while  occupying  re- 
sources in  an  effort  to  train  personnel. 

For  developing  nations  the  import  of 
sophisticated  arms  is  economically 
taxing.  Indeed,  as  some  have  argued,  a 
very  high  proportion  of  available 
import  capacity  of  some  developing 
nations— Egypt,  Syria.  South  Korea, 
Tuiicey,  and  Libya,  for  example— is  ab- 
sorbed largely  by  military  related  ac- 
tivities. Such  technologies  cost  more 
to  purchase  and  they  cost  more  to 
maintain.  In  all  likelihood,  they  con- 
tribute only  narrowly  to  development. 
And,  where  coproduction  is  con- 
cerned—even though  oppposed  by 
most  arms  companies— the  hope  of  de- 
veloping indigenous  arms  manufactur- 
ing capabilities  is  a  false  hope. 

In  sum.  the  range  of  economic  ra- 
tionales favoring  arms  transfers  typi- 
cally operates  in  isolation  from  the 
overaU  economic  context.  In  such  iso- 
lation, these  argiunents  are  relatively 
compelling— assuming  one  is  willing  to 
sell  arms  either  to  make  money  or  to 
save  money.  But  examined  closely 
these  arguments  lose  much  of  their 
appeal.  No  doubt,  there  are  real  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  arms.  But  even  so,  the  available 
evidence  indicates  that  the  benefits, 
especially  at  the  margin,  are  rather 
limited. 

SUMIIART 

As  noted  there  is  relatively  little 
agreement  on  any  of  the  major  ration- 
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ales  for  arms  transfers.   Arguments 
and  counterarguments  abound. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  standing 
policy  on  arms  transfers— whether  in 
the  Carter  or  Reagan  administra- 
tions—mandates the  consideration  of  a 
variety  of  criteria  before  transferring 
arms.  The  difference  In  the  two  ad- 
ministrations, however,  is  far  from  in- 
significant. It  is  not  too  much  of  a  sim- 
plification to  say  that  where  the 
Carter  administration  placed  the 
burden  of  proof  on  those  who  would 
transfer  weapons,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration places  the  burden  of  proof  on 
those  who  woxild  restrain  weapons 
transfers. 

PART  III— DEVELOPIMC  SOLOTIOHS:  A  UAUSTIC 
APPROACH  TO  COWVEirnOIIAI.  ARMS  RRSTmAnT 

An  examination  of  current  trends  in 
the  transfer  of  conventional  araments 
and  the  common  rationales  set  forth 
in  favor  of  these  transfers  indicates 
that  renewed  arms  transfer  talks  will 
be  an  extremely  difficult  yet  worth- 
while endeavor.  They  will  be  difficult 
because  there  are  formidable  barriers 
to  overcome  before  talks  can  be  re- 
newed. But  they  wlU  be  worthwhUe 
because  the  patient,  pragmatic  piusuit 
of  such  talks  holds  out  the  prospect  of 
tangible  gains  in  worldwide  peace  and 
iGcuritv 

To  date,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  paid  only  lip  service  to  renewed 
conventional  arms  transfer  talks  while 
estimating  that  over  $25  billion  in  new 
sales  agreements  would  be  made  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  Were  such  a  level  of 
sales  to  be  completed,  they  would  far 
exceed  any  previous  level  of  sales  by 
the  United  States  in  a  single  year. 
Hence,  the  first  barrier,  and  perhaps 
the  most  troublesome,  is  to  overcome 
the  current  administration's  reluc- 
tance to  pursue  further  talks.  Only  by 
surmounting  that  barrier  can  the 
other  roadblocks  to  serious  restraint 
initiatives  be  reached. 

Ultimately,  it  must  be  recognized, 
the  goal  of  arms  transfer  restraint  is 
an  ideal.  No  matter  how  honorable, 
the  rash  and  quixotic  pursuit  of  such 
an  ideal  can  have  negative  conse- 
quences. Thus,  it  is  with  a  firm  sense 
of  pragmatism  and  of  the  limits  on  the 
potential  for  any  near-term  achieve- 
ment that  these  proposals  are  set 
forth. 

PAST  RKSTRAIirr  DTORTS 

Despite  longstanding  concerns  over 
the  international  transfer  of  arma- 
ments there  are  relatively  few  prece- 
dents upon  which  to  build  new  initia- 
tives. From  1925  untU  1938  the  League 
of  Nations  published  statistics  on  the 
international  arms  trade.  In  1965. 
1967,  1970.  and  1976  proposals  by  vari- 
ous nations  were  forwarded  that  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  statistical  effort 
abandoned  in  1938.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  proposals  foundered  because 
few  nations  were  willing  to  publish 
import/export  information.  Moreover, 
there  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  that 


merely  publishing  Information  leads 
to  restraint.  Even  so.  the  widespread 
dissemination  of  such  information 
may  lead  to  public  pressiire  for  re- 
straint. Hence,  opportunities  to  pro- 
vide more  complete  and  accurate  data 
on  the  arms  trade  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent 
attempts  at  arms  transfer  restraints  is 
the  Declaration  of  Ayacucho  of  1974. 
In  this  declaration  eight  Andean  na- 
tions agreed  to  attempt  to  "create  con- 
ditions" where  a  freeze  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  offensive  weapons  could 
occur.   While   subsequent   discussions 
ultimately  faUed  to  produce  a  lasting 
freeze,  the  effort  demonstrated  that 
there  may  be  scHue  room  for  regional 
constraints  if  the  parties  can  be  en- 
couraged to  enter  into  meaningful  dis- 
cussions. In  this  particular  Instance. 
BrazU.    the    largest    Latin    American 
arms   producer,   did   not   participate. 
And.  more  recently,  supplier  competi- 
tion  in   the   region   has   proved   too 
tempting  for  Ecuador.  Peru,  Guatema- 
la, Venezuela,  and  other  nations  to 
resist.  Still,  the  Ayacucho  agreement 
was    an    important— if    limited— first 
step.  Most  observers  agree,  however, 
that  without  cooperation  from  suppli- 
ers, restraint  agreements  among  re- 
cipients will  remain  too  fragile  to  sue- 

Occasionally,  multilateral  embargoes 
have  been  used  to  restrict  transfers  to 
particular  regions  or  nations— usually 
during  periods  of  hostility.  A  limited 
embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  China 
existed  in  1919.  but  quickly  feU  M)art. 
In  1934.  at  the  outset  of  the  Chaco 
war.  an  embargo  by  more  than  30  na- 
tions was  placed  on  arms  transfers  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Similar  efforts 
were  advanced  during  the  Italo-Ethio- 
plan  conflict  in  1935  and  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  though,  again,  with  fairly 
limited  success.  In  one  further  exam- 
ple. France.  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  were  able  to  exercise  some  con- 
trol   over    arms    shipments    to    the 
Middle  East.  But  these  efforts  were  ul- 
timately undermined  when  the  Soviets 
began  arms  shipments  to  Egypt— an 
occurrence  which  underscores  the  im- 
portance   of    dampening    East-West 
competition  if  arms  restraints  are  ever 
to  be  truly  effective. 

The  most  recent  attempt  at  conven- 
tional arms  transfer  restraint  occurred 
during  the  Carter  administration.  The 
Conventional  Arms  Transfer  (CAT) 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  now  provide  an  im- 
portant precedent  for  future  efforts— 
though  there  are  both  positive  and 
negative  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
them.  This  discussion  will  focus  pri- 
marily upon  what  might  be  learned 
from  the  talks. 

First,  on  the  negative  side,  the  CAT 
talks  demonstrate  that  finding 
common  ground  for  agreement  be- 
tween   the    United    States    and    the 


Soviet  Union  is  no  easy  matter.  Given 
the  complex  nature  of  the  great  power 
relationship,  arms  transfers  cannot  be 
negotiated  in  isolation  from  other  as- 
pects of  the  relationship.  In  this  in- 
stance, normalization  of  relations  with 
China  led  the  Carter  administration  to 
restrict  the  maneuvering  room  of  the 
delegation  in  Mexico  City  during  the 
fourth  round  of  the  talks.  In  retro- 
spects, it  appears  that  the  Carter 
people  could  have  been  more  accom- 
modating—although given  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  dealings  with  China 
we  may  never  know  for  sure. 

The  Carter  effort  also  provides  a  re- 
newed warning  that  bureaucratic  poll- 
tics  will  always  Influence  negotiations. 
In  this  case,  a  fairly  fundamental  dif- 
ference In  perspective  developed  be- 
tween the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  other  participants. 
ACDA.  following  its  institutional  mis- 
sion, apparently  viewed  the  talks  as  a 
technical  arms  control  exercise,  while 
other  participants  viewed  the  talks  in 
more  political  terms— wishing  to  link 
arms  transfers  to  Soviet  behavior  in 
the  developing  world.  This  "schizo- 
phrenia" may  well  have  done  more 
damage  to  the  talks  than  anything 
else. 

Another,  negative  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  talks  Involves  other  partici- 
pants. Despite  expUcitly  sUting  that 
arms  transfer  restraint  would  require 
a  multUateral  effort,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration did  not  move  aggressively 
to  push  the  allies  toward  a  dialog  on 
restraint  once  the  CAT  talks  began. 
The  allies  had,  of  course,  been  skepti- 
cal  about  restraint   talks.   But   they 
seem  to  have  taken  enough  of  a  "show 
me"  attitude  that  they  would  have 
been  partially  open  to  overtures  once 
the  Soviet-United  States  talks  were 
underway.    The    administration    may 
have  felt,  quite  understandably,  that 
talks  with  the  Soviets  had  not  pro- 
gressed quite  far  enough.  But  even  so, 
the  allies  were,  in  effect,  aUowed  off 
the  hook.  An  immediate  parallel  effort 
may   have   given   the   administration 
something  to  faU  back  upon.  whUe 
leaving  the  dialog  with  the  Soviets  on 
hold,  rather  than  forcing  an  end  to 
the  entire  effort.  Also,  had  a  paraUel 
effort  been  underway  a  more  soUdly 
based  Western  position  might  have  re- 
sulted—one more  resistant  to  bureau- 
cratic infighting.  „»„.*,w„ 
On  the  positive  side,  the  CAT  talks 
with   the   Soviets   proceeded   further 
than  most  observers  ever  thought  pos- 
sible At  a  minimum,  this  supports  the 
argument  that  such  talks  are  always 
worth  a  try.  Beyond  this,  however,  the 
talks  offer  some  evidence  that  there  is 
room  for  meaningful  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Sovi- 
ets. Most  reports  have  indicated  that 
demonstrable  progress  had  been  made 
in   the    talks   prior   to    the   abortive, 
fourth  meeting  in  Mexico  aty. 
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A  second  positive  lesson  is  that  the 
talks  demonstrate  that  there  may  be 
room  for  seme  reasonably  specific  re- 
straints on  certain  classes  of  weap- 
ons—those I  iseful  to  terrorists  and  sur- 
face-to-surf ice  missiles,  for  example. 
This  mean:  that  guidelines  on  trans- 
fers of  sone  advanced  equipment  or 
perhaps  on  the  first  introduction  of 
advanced  ejuipment  might  be  topics 
for  serious  discussion.  At  the  very 
least,  this  vt  ould  help  to  create  a  more 
coherent  understanding  of  how  to 
classify  anc  compare  various  types  of 
weapons. 

Third,  deipite  the  fact  that  it  ulti- 
mately undi  (rmined  the  effort,  U.S.  in- 
sistence that  specific  regions  be  dis- 
cussed earl}  on  was  not  flatly  rejected 
by  the  Soviet  negotiators.  Because  of 
widely  reo  gnized  regional  peculiar- 
ities such  a  focus  will  be  necessary  in 
future  talks  as  well.  Hence,  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  broach  regional  issues  is  a 
good  sign.  In  fact,  if  some  limited 
global  restiaints  can  be  negotiated, 
the  next  stc  p  may  well  be  to  negotiate 
similarly  lin  lited  but  mutually  accepta- 
ble restrairts  at  the  regional  level. 
Such  a  stei  will  almost  certainly  re- 
quire broa  ler  participation  in  the 
talks  by  oth  ir  major  suppliers. 

Finally,  tlie  CAT  talks  demonstrate 
that  arms  ransfer  restraints  require 
agressive  leadership.  The  Western 
allies  have  oo  little  incentive  to  take 
on  this  lea<  ership  role.  And,  to  date, 
the  Soviet  i  have  proved  reactive 
rather  than  active  where  arms  control 
initiatives  are  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  the  CAT  talks,  an  aggressive  strate- 
gy paid  oif— at  least  to  a  limited 
degree.  Puti  ire  arms  will,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire a  simj  larly  aggressive  leadership 
role. 

In  sum.  vhile  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Tnited  States  and  Soviets 
ultimately  dundered  they  produced 
some  hope  »il  signs  that— carefully 
pursued— th  sre  is  common  ground  for 
discussions.  But  the  talks  also  demon- 
strate the  remendous  complexity  of 
such  negot;  Eitions,  the  need  to  take 
things  one  s  :ep  at  a  time,  and  the  need 
to  avoid  a  s  ngle-track  bilateral  strate- 
gy to  the  ex  :lusion  of  other  efforts. 

AKMs  rkstrIiiit:  a  multitrack  appkoach 

As  the  CAT  talks  have  demonstrat- 
ed, success  m  restraining  conventional 
arms  transf  (  rs  will  be  neither  easy  nor 
immediate.  3ut  the  talks  also  show  us 
witho  jt  aggressive  leadership 
even  graduiil  progress  will  elude  us. 
Hence,  the  ^PProach  suggested  here  is 
be  aggressive  but  gradu- 
sains  where  possible,  but 
:he  pressure  to  continue  a 
international    dialog.    In 


intended  to 
al— making 
keeping  up 
productive 

order  to  aioid  complete  collapse,  a 
multitrack  approach  is  set  forward 
here  so  thi  t  if  one  track  is  stalled 
progress  m:  sht  still  be  made  in  an- 
other fonun . 

Pour  identifiable  tracks,  each  with 
distinct  adv;  mtages  and  disadvantages. 


would  comprise  this  overall  strategy.  A 
selective  self-restraint  track  would  in- 
volve continued  restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  A  bilateral  track 
would  involve  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States  in  a  renewed  dialog.  And 
two  multilateral  tracks  would  take 
place,  in  a  Western  context  and  in  a 
more  broadbased  fonmi  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva. 

THE  SKLT-RKSTRAIIfT  TKACK 

Self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  among  the  most 
widely  criticized  aspects  of  the  Carter 
arms  transfer  policy.  For  many,  this 
aspect  of  the  policy  symbolized  a  fun- 
damental naivete  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  international  system. 

Despite  this  criticism,  the  United 
States  should  not  simply  abandon  self- 
restraint.  Instead,  such  restraint 
should  be  used  to  support  a  broader 
effort  at  control  of  the  international 
arms  trade.  Used  carefully,  a  measure 
of  self-restraint  can  signal  continued 
willingness  to  engage  in  meaningful 
negotiations.  Moreover,  as  some  ana- 
lysts have  noted,  such  restraints  may 
encourage  reciprocal  action  by  other 
suppliers — creating  tacit  multilateral 
agreements  where  explicit  negotia- 
tions are  not  possible.  Mutual  re- 
straint of  this  sort  is  not  without 
precedent,  having  occurred  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
during  both  the  Vietnam  and  Korean 
wars. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has 
an  interest  in  self-restraint— as  do 
many  other  nations— when  it  supports 
general  policy  principles.  Human 
rights,  economic  development,  and 
other  general  principles  supported  by 
the  United  States  are  important  com- 
ponents in  the  fabric  of  U.S.  diploma- 
cy. Backing  up  those  principles  with 
the  refusal  to  transfer  arms  keeps  the 
United  States  from  being  entrapped 
by  "double  standards."  One  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Carter  administration  de- 
spite much  criticism  to  the  contrary, 
was  that  military  aid  and  support  for 
democratic  principles  were  brought 
more  fully  into  line  with  one  another. 
The  Reagan  administration  must  be 
Judged  to  have  backtracked  on  this 
progress— however  limited  it  may  have 
been. 

In  using  selective  self-restraint,  cau- 
tion is  in  order  on  several  fronts. 
While  restraint  is  good  symbolically, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  the 
door  for  alternative  suppliers  of  more 
sophisticated  weapons  to  step  into  the 
vacuum.  While  restraint  may  encour- 
age mutual,  tacit  responses,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  such  responses  are 
never  durable  agreements.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  to  avoid  misperception 
where  mutual  restraint  is  involved.  By 
nature,  tacit  agreements  are  prone  to 
misinterpretation  due  to  lack  of  direct 
contact.  Finally,  self-restraint  can  be 


taken  so  far  that  other  nations  have 
no  incentive  to  bargain.  Clearly,  if 
other  countries  see  that  they  are 
aready  being  given  what  they  want, 
then  negotiations  become  pointless. 

At  the  very  least,  selective  self-re- 
straint can  play  an  important,  if  limit- 
ed, part  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  larger 
effort  to  encourage  conventional  arms 
control  and  also  allow  a  nation  to 
refxise  to  transfer  weapons  on  grounds 
of  general  principle.  But  they  should 
be  seen  as  a  limited,  and  largely  sym- 
bolic, supportive  track  rather  than  as 
a  primary  means  of  encouraging  arms 
control. 

■njlTBRAL  TAUU 

The  limited  progress  made  in  talks 
with  the  Soviets  should  encourage  a 
continued  effort  along  these  same 
lines— although  renewal  may  have  to 
await  some  thaw  in  United  States- 
Soviet  relations. 

Because  of  the  dominant  position 
held  by  the  United  States  and  Soviets 
meaningful  progress  cannot  be  made 
without  participation  by  both  parties. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  and  So- 
viets may  be  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  few  weapons  which  they  alone 
can  transfer— advanced  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles  and  a  few  other  advanced 
"smart"  weapons. 

The  most  important  reason  for  a 
continued  United  States-Soviet  dialog, 
however,  is  that  regional  arms  races 
are  most  often  a  direct  result  of 
United  States-Soviet  competition.  The 
attempt  to  win  friends  or  to  compete 
through  proxies  has  been  a  dangerous 
and  destabilizing  dimension  of  super- 
power competition.  And.  it  has  had  un- 
fortimate  ancillary  effects  on  existing 
regional  conflicts.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  Middle  East  where  there  is 
always  a  danger  that  local  conflicts 
will  escalate  to  a  point  that  would  in- 
clude the  superpowers.  Hence,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  an  ongoing  interest  in  regulating 
their  competition  in  a  direct  fashion. 
The  CAT  talks  held  out  some  hope 
that  progress  could  be  made  in  this  di- 
rection. Therefore,  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  abandon  it  completely  at  this 
point. 

MULTILATERAL  APPROAC1U8 — TRI  WISTKKH 
TKACK 

While  bilateral  talks  between  the 
Soviets  and  United  States  are  neces- 
sary if  long-term  progress  on  arms  re- 
straint is  to  be  realized,  the  most  im- 
mediate goal  should  be  to  encourage 
multilateral  initiatives.  At  this  point 
the  Western  European  allies  remain 
quite  skeptical  about  prospects  for 
such  talks.  Even  so.  prospects  for  arms 
restraint  could  be  advanced  if  an  ap- 
propriate mechanism  could  be  created 
as  a  fonmi  for  preliminary  discuss- 
sions. 

First,  in  concert,  the  major  Western 
suppliers  still  deliver  a  majority  of  the 
weapons  traded  in  the  international 


system.  Moreover,  they  are  more  often 
in  direct  competition  with  one  another 
than  are  Eastern  and  Western  suppli- 
ers. Cross-bloc  supply  patterns  still 
remain  relatively  rare,  that  is.  It 
makes  sense,  therefore,  for  some  co- 
ordination to  take  place  among  the 
Western  suppliers  since  a  joint  effort 
on  their  part  would  limit  the  ability  of 
Western-oriented  recipients  to  shop 
elsewhere. 

Second,  if  some  sort  of  market-shar- 
ing approach  could  be  arranged,  then 
the  current  disincentives  for  Prance 
and  British  participation  might  be 
overcome.  Such  an  approach  could 
begin  by  recognizing  French  and  Brit- 
ish interests  in  continued  production 
of  certain  weapons  systems.  For  exam- 
ple, French  supersonic  aircraft  and 
helicopters  and  some  types  of  British 
missiles  or  surface  ships  could  be  given 
assurances  of  adequate  export  outlets. 
This  would  have  the  dual  benefit  of 
bringing  important  suppliers  into  the 
restraint  framework  while  reenforcing 
common  security  interests.  A  prelimi- 
nary goal  could  be  an  effort  to  reach 
consensus  among  Western  supplies  on 
sales  of  highly  advanced  or  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  particular  regions. 

And,  third,  a  restraint  regime  with 
an  appropriate  attendant  mechanism 
could   also  serve   a  function   during 
times  of  crisis.  A  fragmented  allied  re- 
sponse to  the  1973  war  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  recent  Falklands  crisis 
are  good  examples  of  cases  where  such 
a  mechanism  might  have  proved  valu- 
able. Even  if  a  coordinated  response 
had  proved  impossible,  which  seems 
likely  in  the  case  of  the  1973  war,  the 
advantages  of  exchanging  information 
on  arms  transfers  during  a  crisis  could 
prove  invaluable.  As  for  the  Falklands 
crisis,  allied  responses  could  have  ben- 
efited    from     greater     coordination 
throughout    the    confrontation    even 
though  some  formal  "Brussels  chan- 
nels" and  extensive  bilateral  communi- 
cations took  place.  Indeed,  many  ana- 
lysts believe  that  a  golden  opportunity 
was  missed  to  create  some  form  of  con- 
sultative mechanism  during  that  brief 
conflict. 

All  in  all,  this  Western  alliance  ap- 
proach embraces  some  of  the  toughest 
challenges  and.  potentially,  some  of 
the  biggest  rewards.  A  Joint  restraint, 
or  joint  export,  policy  will  be  difficult 
because  currently  the  West  Europeans 
are  the  most  direct  competitors  of  the 
United  States.  But  reducing  competi- 
tion would  allow  greater  attention  to 
be  focused  upon  common  security  con- 
cerns—an advantage  now  realized  by 
the  Eastern  bloc  nations  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  West.  Initially,  this 
avenue  might  proceed  without  formal 
agreements  in  order  to  accustom  the 
participants  to  a  new  coordinating 
mechanism.  Hopefully,  it  would  pro- 
ceed to  more  formal  agreements  at 
later  stage. 


MXJLTILATniAL  APMIOACHES— THE  CEIfEVA 
TRACK 


The  fourth  track  that  should  be  pur- 
sued as  part  of  any  new  restraint  initi- 
ative focuses  upon  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  at  Geneva.  The  Commit- 
tee—more formally  called  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment—was created  in  1962  as  a  multi- 
lateral forum  for  negotiations  on  dis- 
armament. It  reports  to  and  is  in- 
structed by  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly. And  its  membership  includes  na- 
tions of  both  Eastern  and  Western 
blocs  as  well  as  a  number  of  nonalined 
nations.  Thus,  it  is  a  truly  multilateral 
forum  and  has  been  the  site  of  discus- 
sions on  general  disarmament,  nuclear 
testing,  demilitarization  of  the  sea- 
beds,  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
and  hmnanltarian  laws. 

Though  talks  in  such  a  forum  would 
be  slow  and  necessarily  somewhat  dif- 
fuse due  to  the  large  number  of  par- 
ticipants, a  dialog  between  suppliers 
and  recipients  needs  to  be  encouraged. 
Several  advantages  might  be  derived 
from  such  a  dialog. 

First,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  developing 
nations  could  be  a  primary  target. 
Arms  transfer  restraint  proposals  too 
often  lack  sensitivity  to  this  issue.  A 
frank  exchange  of  views  might  help  to 
clear  the  air. 

Second,  some  initial  gains  might  be 
achieved  by  focusing  on  weapons 
useful  to  terrorists.  This  focus  might 
defuse  the  more  contentious  aspects  of 
such  a  dialog  by  focusing  on  common 
problems.  At  the  same  time  a  struc- 
ture for  more  serious  ongoing  debate 
could  be  under  development. 

Third,  such  a  forum  might  be  able  to 
discuss  the  outlines  for  an  internation- 
ally recognized  code  of  principles  re- 
garding legitimate  arms  transfer  prac- 
tices. Such  an  approach  might  be  mod- 
eled after  discussions  of  international- 
ly recognized  standards  of  human 
rights.  While  such  an  approach  would 
be  generally  symbolic— and  certainly 
lacking  in  enforcement  mechanisms— 
it  would  begin  to  establish  a  common 
groiinds  for  discussion. 

And.  fourth,  such  a  forum  might 
begin  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  differen- 
tiating among  various  regional  inter- 
ests and  concerns,  although  more  pro- 
ductive talks  might  be  focused  within 
existing  regional  organizations  such  as 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Again,  this  very  broad  multilateral 
approach  would  almost  certainly  be 
rather  diffuse.  But  it  will  be  important 
in  the  future  to  encourage  a  supplier/ 
recipient  dialog.  The  Committee  on 
Disarmament  offers  a  preexisting 
forum  with  which  members  of  the 
international  commimity  have  had 
some  experience.  Thus,  it  presents  less 
of  a  barrier  so  far  as  institution  build- 
ing is  concerned.  Also,  it  is  less  imme- 
diately identified  with  U.S.  interests. 


BUIOIART 

To  reiterate,  the  proposal  offered 
here  is  intended  to  foster  a  concerted, 
broad-based  effort  on  several  tracks. 
The  multitrack  approach  is  offered  in 
recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the 
international  arms  transfer  network. 
Regional  differences,  bloc  competition, 
economic  considerations,  and  security 
needs  are  but  a  few  of  the  factors 
which  make  restraint  very  difficult  to 
accommodate  within  a  single  negotiat- 
ing framework. 

Even  so,  lack  of  previous  success  is 
no  excuse  for  failure  to  try  again  in 
the  future.  Complex  problems  require 
patience,  and  it  is  hoped  that  future 
efforts  will  be  guided  by  the  lessons  of 
previous  attempts  at  restraint.  The 
only  naive  approach  is  one  that  is 
blind  to  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  the  text  of  the  resolution  I 

am  introducing  follows: 


H  J.  Res.  128 

Joint  resolution  with  respect  to 
conventional  arms  transfer  limitations 
Whereas    developing    nations    allocated 
$119  billion  in  1979  for  military  spending; 

Whereas  during  the  last  four  years,  con- 
ventional arms  transfer  agreements  between 
developing  nations  and  arms  supplying  na- 
tions totaled  $120.6  billion,  with  agreemenU 
by  free  world  nations  totaling  $76.2  billion 
and  agreemenU  by  Communist  nations  to- 
taling $44.4  billions: 

Whereas  during  this  four  year  period,  con- 
ventiorml  arms  transfer  agreements  with  de- 
veloping nations  by  free  world  nations  other 
than  the  United  States  totaled  $45.5  billion, 
agreements  by  the  Soviet  Union  totaled 
$33.2  billion,  and  agreements  by  the  United 
SUtes  totaled  $30.7  billion; 

Whereas  some  developing  nations  have  es- 
tablished their  own  armaments  industries 
and  are  becoming  arms  exporters: 

Whereas  conventional  arms  transfers  con- 
tribute to  regional  instabUity  and  facUlUte 
the  use  of  force  to  resolve  confUcts; 

Whereas  sophisticated  new  weapons  are 
among  the  arms  being  transferred  to  devel- 
oping nations; 

Whereas  the  acquisition  of  sophisticated 
weapons  by  developing  nations  encourages 
regional  arms  races  and  upsets  balances  of 
power. 

Whereas  the  use  of  sophisticated  weapons 
to  settle  disputes  by  force  threatens  to 
expand  such  conflicts; 

Whereas  the  use  of  sophisticated  weapons 
to  settle  disputes  by  force  increases  the  pos- 
sibility that  nuclear  weapons  might  be  used: 
Whereas  conventional  arms  sales  have 
become  an  arena  for  competition  In  the  de- 
veloping world  between  free  world  and  Com- 
muiilst  nations:  and 

Whereas  expenditures  for  conventional 
arms  by  the  developing  world  should  be  re- 
directed toward  economic  development  and 
the  fulfillment  of  human  needs:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it  ^  ^ . 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  SenaU  concurring^,  That  (a)  the  United 
SUtes  should  reaffirm  a  commitment  to  the 
self-restraint  It  has  demonstrated  with  re- 
spect to  selective  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers to  developing  nations  and  a  commit- 
ment to  qualiUtive  guidelines  for  conven- 
tional arms  transfers. 


ll-0S9O-87-15(Pl.  2) 
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Piesidenti 


shall  report  to  the  Con- 
I  lix  months  on  the  actions  taken 
UniU  d  States  in  accordance  with  this 
iind   the   progress   being   made 
of  the  objectives  ex- 
resolution.* 
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NANCY  HANKS 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  in- 
clude extr  neons  matter.) 

Mi.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
word  cam;  last  month  that  Nancy 
Hanks  hail  died,  in  New  York.  I  was 
struck  wi^  a  profound  sadness  and 
regret.  Ht  lengthy  battle  against 
cancer  wai  known  to  only  a  few  of  us, 
and  the  re  cognition  of  her  heroism  in 
that  silent  struggle  made  all  the  more 
poignant  t  he  crusade  she  so  zealously 
pursued  ii  public,  that  of  the  estab- 
lishment 0  f  a  Federal  responsibility  to 
encourage  and  nurture  the  arts 
throughout  the  cotmtry.  As  staff  di- 
rector of  the  seminal  Rockefeller 
Panel  Rep  ort  of  1965  on  the  future  of 
theatre,  dt  ince,  and  music  in  America, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  from  1969 
through  1!  177,  Nancy  set  the  course  for 
a  Federal  policy  which  would  benefit 
tens  of  housands  of  artists,  and 
through  U  lem,  millions  of  Americans. 

Nancy's  wisdom  and  effectiveness 
with  adml  oistrations  and  Congresses, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  was  un- 
matched. ^s  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priations a  Libcommittee  responsible  for 
the  NEA  budget,  I  occasionally  dis- 
agreed wit  1  Nancy  on  details  of  policy, 
but  never  over  our  mutual  goals.  She 
is  a  friend  all  of  us  will  dearly  miss. 

On  Wednesday.  February  2,  1983, 
the  House  passed  S.  61,  designating  a 
Nancy  Hanks  Center  at  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  That 
same  day,  a  memorial  service  was  held 
for  Nancy  at  the  National  Cathedral. 
One  of  th( !  most  eloquent  tributes  was 
given  by  (reraldine  Stutz,  who  served 
on  the  Na  tional  Council  of  Arts  when 
Nancy  wai  chairman.  Her  tribute,  sen- 
sitive and  jerceptive,  captured  Nancy's 
lovely  spi-it.  I  am  privileged  to  at- 
tached M  ss  Stutz'  eulogy  for  Mem- 
bers of  th<  Congress: 


EuuwT   BT   OntAuinnt   Srnrx   at   Namct 

Haiou  MmoKiAi.  Skrvicx.  WASHnoroH 

Cathxdral,  Fkbruaky  3,  1983 

We  are  gathered  here  to  celebrate  our 
Nancy— with  love  and  great  Joy.  Nancy 
spoke  for  the  arts,  as  no  one  else  could. 
Today  the  arts  speak  for  Nancy,  as  none  of 
us  can  alone.  These  artists,  these  strings 
and  brass,  these  voices,  this  poetry,  this 
sciilpture,  this  great  organ,  these  banners, 
this  vaulting  cathedral— their  sounds  and 
images  evoke  for  each  of  us  memories  of 
this  most  remarkable  human  being,  this 
true  artist,  this  fast  friend.  And  the  remem- 
brances are  both  grand  and  intimate: 

Nancy,  hammering  out  program  concepts 
with  the  best  thinkers  she  could  bring  to- 
gether. Lips  pursed,  eyes  blazing  over  her 
granny  glasses  at  whoever  was  challenging 
her  with  ideas.  Drawing  every  mind  in  the 
staff,  the  National  Council  and  the  panels 
into  the  debate. 

Nancy,  striding  the  Endowment  corridors 
with  a  pall  of  soapy  water  to  scrub  away  of- 
fending marks  the  staff  had  failed  to  clean 
from  walls  that  should  speak  well  for  the 
arts. 

Nancy,  who  valued  every  person  joined 
with  her  in  the  cause  of  the  arts.  No  matter 
how  exalted— or  how  obscure,  she  knew  we 
were  each  uniquely  important,  and  she 
made  us  know  it  too.  She  referred  to  one 
and  All  who  worked  with  her  as  "My  Associ- 
ates." And  made  us  proud  to  be  numbered  in 
that  company. 

Nancy,  cairying  home  nightly  a  pair  of 
canvas  bags  bulging  with  work— and  next 
day  flooding  desks  with  memos  punched  out 
on  her  typewriter  at  home,  following  up  or 
starting  off  an  incredible  range  of  ideas  and 
projects.  Those  memos  and  the  letters  and 
articles  she  had  read  poured  out  of  her 
canvas  bags  with  notes  in  the  margins— and 
questions,  always  questions. 

Her  most  expressive  marginal  notes  were 
pairs  of  cartoon  eyes  that  told  you  exactly 
how  she  felt  about  something  you  had  writ- 
ten. They  said  you  had  scored  a  triumph— or 
were  in  big  trouble;  they  said— I  don't  un- 
derstand, tell  me  more:  they  said— you  must 
be  kidding;  they  said— oh  no  you  don't;  or 
they  said— wonderf  uL 

Nancy,  was  busy  beyond  belief— yet  some- 
how she  found  time  to  become  heart-deep 
involved  in  the  lives  of  her  beloved  associ- 
ates—from handwritten  notes  on  birthdays, 
to  long  talks  about  career  turning  points,  to 
earth-moving  acts  of  faith  and  affection  in 
the  face  of  real  troubles.  And  this  circle  of 
Involvement  expanded  across  the  country  as 
she  traveled  and  inquired  and  came  to  care 
about  art  and  artists  of  every  stripe. 

Nancy  loved  celebrations.  And  she  knew 
that  the  arts  are  the  heart  of  celebration. 
She  spent  years  seeing  to  it  that  the  arts 
would  help  America  celebrate  its  Bicenten- 
nial Birthday  in  ways  that  would  perma- 
nently enrich  our  national  life. 

Because  her  all-embracing  sense  of  com- 
munity knew  no  bounds,  her  main  Bicenten- 
nial project  at  the  Endowment  was  called 
City  Spirit— and  it  brought  people  from 
every  echelon  together  in  their  own  commu- 
nities to  decide  how  the  arts  could  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  life  they  shared. 

Of  course,  open-armed  sharing  was  the 
core  of  her  life.  In  1971.  already  the  most 
passionate  patron  of  symphonies  and  operas 
and  museums,  ballets,  theatres  and  Ameri- 
ca's most  visible  artists,  she  coaxed  and 
wheedled  and  bludgeoned  into  being  the  Ex- 
pansion Arts  program  which  has  nourished 
new  realms  of  excellence  outside  the  estab- 
lishment—and is  still  expanding  our  aware- 


nen  that  America's  culture  is  a  coat  of 
many  colors. 

Nancy's  labors  were  labors  of  positive  love. 
We  all  learned  to  say  that  there  are  no 
problems,  only  opportunities.  Through  it 
all.  her  wit,  her  wry,  self-deprecating  sense 
of  humor,  her  down-playing  of  her  own  im- 
portance became  legendary.  When  the  New 
York  Times  asked  her  and  several  other  dis- 
tinguished American  women  executives  to 
Identify  the  secret  of  their  success,  the  quin- 
tessential Nancy  Hanks  replied,  "I  learned 
how  to  type." 

Each  of  us  has  our  own  collection  of 
memories.  They  are  personal  and  unique. 
Their  simi  is  something  we  all  share.  There 
is  no  way  to  sum  up  the  scope  and  value  of 
the  gifts  Nancy  has  left  for  us— and  for  the 
future. 

But  this  hour  has  been  a  beginning— a  be- 
ginning of  the  tribute  that  will  be  paid  by 
generations  of  writers  and  players  and  sing- 
ers and  dancers  and  poets  and  painters  and 
sculptors  whose  voice  and  vision  will  be 
stronger  in  America  because  Nancy  gath- 
ered together  a  brave  band  of  creative 
people— and  decided  to  help. 

Her  friend  Lee  Adler  said  that  Nancy's 
soul  rests  on  her  mountain-top  retreat  in 
North  Carolina— and  who  can  doubt  it.  Just 
as  surely— that  peripatetic,  blithe  spirit  is  in 
joyful  residence  in  every  comer  and  cranny 
of  every  place  and  space  where  the  arts 
flourish  because  of  her  grand  design  for  the 
Endowment 

But  perhaps  the  place  where  Nancy's 
spirit  will  be  most  truly  at  home  is  the  his- 
toric Old  Post  Office— reborn— largely 
through  her  determined  vision— as  the  new 
complex  for  Federal  cultural  agencies— and 
which  President  Reagan.  Arts  Endowment 
HodsoU  and  a  wholly  united  Congress  are 
on  the  move  to  rename  in  her  ever  lasting 
honor. 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  died  in  1818.  at  35. 
In  her  neighbors'  eulogies  we  find  the  words 
"Brilliant.  Intellectual.  Strong-minded. 
Gentle.  Kind  and  Tender."  They  knew  their 
Nancy  Hanks— as  we  know  ours.  The  beauty 
of  her  life  will  echo  endlessly  in  the  glory  of 
the  American  Arts  and  together  they  will 
enrich  the  life  of  this  vast  and  varied  land 
forever. 


RULES  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS  FOR  98TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  requirement  of  clause 
2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  I  submit 
herewith  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  98th  Con- 
gress and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  These  rules 
were  adopted  in  an  open  session  of  the 
committee  on  February  1, 1983. 
Rules  op  CoiucrrrEE  on  Veterans'  Atpairs 
POR  THE  98th  Congress 

RUI.E  I— OENERAL  provisions 

The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of 
the  committee  and  subcommittees  so  far  as 
applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  Is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  a 


part  of  the  committee,  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  committee 
and  to  ite  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

RUIX  II— MESTIHOS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  full 
committee  shaU  be  at  10  a.m.  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  at  such  other 
times  and  in  such  places  as  the  chairman 
may  designate:  however,  a  regular  Tuesday 
meeting  of  the  committee  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  chairman. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman.  ^,        . 

(c)(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommit- 
tee thereto  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee in  open  session  and  with  a  quorum 
prraent.  determines  by  roU  call  vote  that  aU 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  Public:  Pro- 
vided, hovoever:  That  no  person  other  than 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resenUtives  as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  pubUc.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  subparagraph 
(2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shaU 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives:  Provided,  however:  That 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  by  the 
same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  subse- 
quent day  of  hearing. 

RULE  III— records  and  ROLL  CALLS 

There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll 
call  is  demanded.  The  result  of  each  such 
roll  call  vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
committee  for  inspection  by  the  pubUc  at 
reasonable  times  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
inspection  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
tion and  the  name  of  each  member  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  the  names  of  those  members  present 
but  not  voting.  A  record  vote  may  be  de- 
manded   by    one-fifth    of    the    members 
present  or,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorvun.  by  any  one  member.  With  respect 
to  each  record  vote  by  the  committee  to 
report   any   bill   or   resolution,   the   total 
number  of  votes  cast   for   and  the   total 
number  of  votes  cast  against  the  reporting 
of  such  bill  or  such  resolution  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  report. 

Rtn.E  IV — QUORUMS. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee ShaU  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee for  business  and  a  majority  of  the 


members  of  any  subcommittee  shall  consU- 
tute  a  quorum  thereof  for  buainen:  Provid- 
ed, That  any  two  membera  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
and  receiving  evidence. 


RULE  V— HEAKIMQ  PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
^propriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  pubUc  announce- 
ments of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any 
measure  or  matter  at  least  one  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  latter  event,  the  chairman  or 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  whichever  the 
case  may  be,  shaU  make  such  pubUc  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  prompUy 
notify  the  DaUy  Digest  Clei*  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  soon  as  possible  after 
such  public  announcement  is  made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who 
is  to  appear  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee ShaU  fUe  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  at  least  48  hours  In  advance  of 
his  or  her  appearance,  a  written  statement 
of  his  or  her  proposed  testimony  and  shaU 
limit  his  or  her  oral  presentation  to  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statement. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shaU  be  enUtled. 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  of  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pleUon  of  such  hearing,  to  caU  such  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  AU  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearing  or  debbera- 
tions  and  may  participate  in  such  hearings 
or  deliberations,  but  no  such  member  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  shaU 
vote  on  any  matter  before  such  subcommit- 
tee. 

(e)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognteed 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-mlnute  period  untU  aU  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-mlnute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  aU  members  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  in  both  fuU  and  sub- 
committee hearings  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
chairman,  foUowed  by  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  and  aU  other  members  alter- 
nating between  the  majority  and  minority. 
In  recognizing  members  to  question  wit- 
nesses in  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shaU 
take  into  consideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority to  minority  members  present  and 
shaU  esUbUsh  the  order  of  recognition  for 
questioning  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  members  of  the  majority. 

RULE  VI — OVERSIGHT 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  Its  ansdysis.  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  appUcation.  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  or  (B)  conditions  and  circum- 
stances which  may  indicate  the  necessity  or 
desirability  of  enacting  new  or  additional 
legislation,  and 

(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  or  changes  in 


those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
the  various  subcommittees,  consistent  with 
their  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  Rule  VIII. 
ShaU  have  oversight  responslbUities  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  Each  subcommittee  shaU  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  appUca- 
tion. administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws,  or  parU  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  subcommittee,  and  the  orgar 
nlzatlon  and  operation  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  entities  having  responslbUities  in  or 
for  the  administration  and  execution  there- 
of, in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
taUed.  or  eliminated. 

In  addition,  each  such  subcommittee  shaU 
review  and  study  any  conditions  or  circum- 
stances which  may  indicate  the  necessity  or 
desiiabUity  of  enacting  new  or  additional 
legislation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
subcommittee  (whether  or  not  any  biU  or 
resolution  has  been  introduced  with  respect 
thereto),  and  shaU  on  a  continuing  basis  un- 
dertake future  research  and  forecasting  on 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

(c)  Each  subcommittee  sbaU  review  and 
study  on  a  continuing  basis  the  impact  or 
probable  Impact  of  tax  poUcies  affecting 
subjects  within  its  Jurisdictions. 


RULE  VII— BROADCASTWC  OP  OOMMiria* 
HXARnCS 

Broadcasting,  either  by  radio  or  TV  of  aU 
open  committee  hearings  and  meetings  shaU 
be  permitted  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
chairman,  in  consulUtion  with  the  ranking 
minority  member,  such  action  is  warranted. 
Photographs  shall  be  permitted  during 
hearings  of  the  f  uU  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees as  the  chairman  decides. 

AU  coverage  shaU  be  subject  to  the  foUow- 
ing  provisions: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  pubUc  as  Uve  coverage,  that  coverage 
ShaU  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shaU  be  required  against  his 
or  her  wUl  to  be  photographed  at  any  hir- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  whUe 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  wiUiess  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  stUl 
photography  coverage.  aU  lenses  shaU  be 
covered  and  aU  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shaU  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room  "The 
aUocatlon  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
ShaU  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equiU- 
ble  procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' GaUeries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shaU  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibUIty  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placeo 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessanly 
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Equipi^ent  necessary  for  coverage  by 

aiKl  raillo  media  shall  not  be 

or  removed  from,  the  hearing 

loom  while  the  committee  is  in 
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other  media 
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Flood$ghts,   spotlights,   strobelights, 
shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
that  the  television  media 
kdditional  Ughting  in  the  hear- 
room.  without  cost  to  the 
in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
television   coverage   of   the 
nieeting  at  the  then  current  state 
television  coverage. 

than  five  press  photogra- 
permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
still  photography.  In  the  se- 
photographers,  preference 
to  photographers  from  Asso- 
Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
Ne^Victures.  If  request  is  made  by 
of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
of>verage  shall  be  made  on  the 
and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Photofaaphers. 

PhoU  graphers    shall    not    position 

It  any  time  during  the  course  of 

>r  meeting,  between  the  witness 

I  th  i  members  of  the  committee. 
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of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 


providing  coverage  by  the 

radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 

to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 

Galleries. 
providing  coverage  by  still 
shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
Photographers'  Gallery, 
providing  coverage  by  the 
radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
conduct    themselves    and 
activities  in  an  orderly  and 
manner. 
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RUI.K  Vrnj-NmiBER  AND  JtTHISDICnOH  OP 

SuBcomcrrTKCs 


shall  be  five  standing  subcom- 
f^Uows:  Oversight  and  Investlga- 
and  Health  Care:  Educa- 
and  Employment;  Compensa- 
and  Insurance:  and  Housing 
Affairs.  All  proposed  legisla- 
matters  related  to  the  sub- 
listed  under  standing  subcom- 
below  shall  Ue  referred  to 
respectively; 
and   Investigations:   Investiga- 
over  matters   that  are   re- 
subcommittee  by  the  chairman 
( ommittee  for  investigation  and 
recommendations, 
md  Health  Care:  Veterans'  hos- 
care,  and  treatment  of  veter- 


or  conflict  are  or  may  be  buried,  whether  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad,  except  ceme- 
teries administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  burial  benefits. 

(b)  The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  shall  serve  as  ex-offlcio  members 
of  all  subcommittees  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  aU  matters  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

HUU  nc— POWKRS  AMD  DUTIX8  OP 
SUBCOMIflTTlIS 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  its  Jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  fuU  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  sulxx>mmlttee  to 
do  so,  may  report  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  sHkll  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 
vote. 

(c)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  sub- 
committee on  a  measiure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  fUed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  reporting 
of  that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  notice  of  the  filing  of 
that  request. 


Training    and    Employment: 

veterans,  vocational  rehabilita- 

rekdjustment  of  servicemen  to  ci- 


Pension,    and    Insurance: 

pensions  of  all  the  wars  of 

States,  general  and  special,  and 

issued  by  the  (jovemment  on 

service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
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RULES  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
FOR  98TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  2(a)  of  House 
rule  XI,  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  for  the  98th  Congress, 
adopted  at  the  committee's  organiza- 
tional meeting  on  February  2. 1983. 

RTn.XS   OP  THK   COUOTTKE   Oil   POST   OPPICK 

AKD  Civil  Skrvick— Adoptko  Fibrdart  2, 
1983 

■ULX  1.  RULKS  OP  TRK  KOVSK 

The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of 
the  committee  and  the  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege. 

RULE  3.  CHAIRlIAir,  VICX  CHAIRMAN 

(a)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  shall  preside 
at  meetings  or  hearings  or,  in  his  absence. 


the  next  ranking  majority  member  present 
shall  preside. 

(b)  In  the  temporary  absence  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  of  a  subcommittee, 
as  appropriate,  the  next  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
as  appropriate,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  the 
case  shall  happen,  shall  act  as  chairman. 

RULZ  3.  COmtlTRg  MZETINGS 

(a)  A  regular  meeting  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month.  The  usual  time 
of  a  regular  meeting  shall  be  9:45  ajn.  A 
regular  meeting  may  be  canceled  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  ranking  majority  member  and 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

(b>  Additional  meetings  of  the  committee 
may  be  caUed  by  the  chairman  as  he  consid- 
ers necessary. 

(c)  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  XI,  Clause  2(cK2). 

(d)  Regular,  additional,  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  transaction  of 
business  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
when  the  committee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  Clause  2(gKl). 

RULK  4.  RECORD  OP  ACTION 

(a)  A  complete  record  of  all  committee  or 
subcoDunittee  action  shall  be  kept  which 
shall  Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  demand- 
ed. 

(b)  There  shaU  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  public,  at  reasonable  times 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee,  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  record 
vote  is  demanded,  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
tion on  which  a  record  vote  is  demanded, 
and  the  name  of  each  member  voting  for 
and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting. 

(c)  A  committee  or  subcommittee  report 
on  a  bill  or  resolution  of  a  public  character 
ordered  reported  by  a  record  vote  shall  in- 
clude the  number  of  votes  cast  for,  and  the 
number  of  votes  cast  against,  the  motion  to 
report. 

RUU  8.  COmUTTKR  QUORUM 

(a)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraphs 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  rule,  or  under  House  Rule 
XI,  Clause  2(gX2),  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transact- 
ing conunittee  business. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of — 

(1)  reporting  a  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion in  accordance  with  rule  13(a); 

(2)  voting  to  close  a  meeting  under  rule 
3(d): 

(3)  authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  subpena 
under  rule  12(c);  and 

(4)  recalling  a  bill,  resolution,  or  other 
matter  under  rule  9(c). 

(c)  Not  less  than  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purtKMe  of  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence. 

(d)  The  presence  of  a  quorum  shall  be  de- 
termined and  announced  by  the  chairman 
before  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  the 


transaction  of  business  and  shall  be  record- 
ed in  the  records  of  committee  action. 

RULX  6.  ROLLCALL  VOTE 

A  rollcall  vote  on  any  question  may  be  de- 
manded by  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
of  a  subcommittee,  as  appropriate. 

RULE  T.  PROXIES 

A  member  may  vote  on  any  matter  before 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  by  proxy. 
A  proxy  shall  (1)  be  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  member  authorizing  the  proxy,  and 
show  the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the 
proxy  Is  signed;  (2)  assert  that  the  member 
is  absent  on  official  business  or  is  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting;  (3)  des- 
ignate the  member  who  is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization;  and  (4)  be  limited  to  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto.  A 
member  may  authorize  a  general  proxy  for 
motions  to  recess,  adjourn,  or  other  proce- 
dural matters.  A  proxy  may  not  be  used 
unless  a  quorum  is  present,  cannot  be  used 
to  make  a  quorum,  and  shall  be  presented  to 
the  chairman  at  the  time  the  proxy  is  voted. 

RULE  S.  ADDRESSING  COMMITTEE  OR 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

(a)  Recognition  by  the  chairman  shall 
first  be  obtained  by  any  member  addressing 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  appro- 
priate, proposing  a  motion,  or  interrogating 
a  witness. 

(b)  The  5-minute  rule  shall  apply  in  the 
markup  of  a  bill.  The  5-minute  rule  shall 
apply  in  the  interrogation  of  witnesses  until 
such  time  as  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the  wit- 
ness. 

(c)  The  regular  order  shall  be  observed  in 
all  proceedings,  and  all  questions  and  state- 
ments in  the  interrogation  of  witnesses  shaU 
be  germane  to  the  legislation  or  other  mat- 
ters then  being  considered. 

RULE  9.  REFERENCE  OP  LEGISLATION 


concurrent  consideration,  for  consideration 
in  sequence,  or  for  consideration  of  particu- 
lar parts,  or  the  matter  may  be  referred  by 
the  chairman  to  a  special  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee or  task  force  esUblished  under  rule 
21. 

RTOE  10.  statements;  DEPOSmONS 

statements,  depositions,  letters,  and  such 
other  pertinent  matter  in  appropriate  form 
as  may  be  timely  submitted  may  be  accepted 
for  inclusion  in  printed  hearings,  records,  or 
documents,  or  in  the  permanent  ffles  of  the 
committee,  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  with- 
out objection  or  upon  motion  duly  adopted. 
RULE  11.  hearings;  witnesses 


(a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter 
referred  to  the  committee,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  rule,  shall  be  re-referred 
to  the  subcommittee  having  jurisdiction 
over  its  principal  subject  within  2  weeks 
from  the  date  of  its  referral  to  the  commit- 
tee unless  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
orders  that  it  be  held  for  the  committee's 
direct  consideration.  If  the  chairman  so 
orders,  he  shall  inform  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  his  decision  and  It  shall  not 
become  final  until  1  week  after  he  has  so  in- 
formed them  and  then  only  if  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  have  not,  in 
the  meantime,  advised  him  in  writing  of 
their  disagreement  therewith. 

(b)  A  bUl,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
a  subcommittee  may  be  recalled  by  him  for 
the  committee's  direct  consideration  or  for 
referral  to  another  subcommittee.  If  re- 
called, the  chairman  shall  Inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  his  decision  and  it 
shall  not  become  final  until  1  week  after  he 
has  so  informed  them  and  then  only  If  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  not,  in  the  meantime,  advised  him  in 
writing  of  their  disagreement  with  his  deci- 
sion. 

(c)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  may  be  recalled  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  a  majori- 
ty being  present,  for  its  direct  consideration 
or  for  reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

(d)  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  may  be  referred  si- 
multaneously by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  two  or  more  subcommittees  for 


(a)  Public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  each  hearing  to 
be  conducted  by  the  committee,  or  by  a  sub- 
committee, ShaU  be  made  at  least  1  week 
before  the  commencement  of  a  hearing, 
unless  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  a  hearing 
at  an  earlier  date  in  which  event  such  public 
announcement  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

(b)  Hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  pubUc 
except  when  the  committee,  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  appropriate,  votes  to  close  a  hearing 
in  accordance  with  House  Rule  XI,  Clause 
2(gK2).  ,      ^ 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
rules,  the  scheduling  of  witnesses  and  the 
time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  testi- 
mony and  interrogation  shall  be  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  chairman,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

(d)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  upon 
any  measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee,  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  appropriate,  upon  request  to  the 
chairman  by  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  before  completion  of  the 
hearings,  shall  be  entitled  to  call  witnesses 
to  testify  on  at  least  1  day  of  such  hearings. 

(e)  Each  witnesss  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  as  appro- 
priate, and  who  has  had  appropriate  and 
timely  notice  of  such  appearance  shall  file 
with  the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  as  ap- 
propriate, at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  his 
appearance,  at  least  35  copies  of  the  sUte- 
ment  of  his  proposed  testimony  and  limit 
his  oral  presentation  at  hte  appearance  to  a 
brief  summary  of  his  argument.  The  re- 
quirement of  this  rule  may  be  waived,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  chairman,  without 
objection,  or  pursuant  to  a  motion  duly 
adopted.  ^  ,    , 

(f)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  or 
his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or.  if 
given  at  an  executive  session,  when  author- 
ized by  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate 


rule  la.  power  to  sit  and  act,  subpena 
power;  oaths 

(a)  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
is  authorized— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  hear- 
ings: and 

(2)  subject  to  paragraph  (c),  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  snd  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  documents  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee,     as     appropriate,     or     any 


member  designated  by  the  chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  A  subpena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  the  committee  or  by  a  subcommit- 
tee in  the  conduct  of  its  functions  and 
duties  under  House  Rules  X  and  XI  or 
under  the  committee  rules  when  authorized 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  appropriate,  a  majority  being 
present,  or  when  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

(d)  Authorized  subpenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or,  in  his 
absence,  by  a  member  designated  by  the 
chairman. 

RX7LE  13.  PILING  REPORTS:  SUPPLEMENTAL, 
MINORITT,  OR  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

(a)  No  measure  or  recommendation,  in- 
cluding any  report  or  submission  required  to 
be  made  to  the  House  or  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  by  the  committee  under 
paragraphs  (g),  (h),  and  (1)  of  CHause  4  of 
Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  shaU  be 
reported  unless  a  majority  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  was  actual- 
ly present. 

(b)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(c)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  to  promptly  request  consid- 
eration in  the  committee  of  any  measure  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee,  and  it  shaU  be 
the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  schedule  such  measure  for  consideration 
by  the  committee  as  promptly  as  possible. 

(d)  In  the  event  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  a  measure  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee  has  not  been  fUed  as  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (b)  of  this  rule,  such 
report  shaU  be  fUed  within  7  calendar  days 
(exclusive  of  days  on  which  the  House  is  not 
in  session)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  filed  with  the  general  counsel  of  the 
committee  a  written  request,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
for  reporting  of  that  measure. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  fUe  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) in  which  to  file  such  views  with  the 
general  counsel  of  the  committee.  Such 
views  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
member.  _^^  ,  „ 

(f)  AU  committee,  subcommittee,  or  stall 
reports  printed  pursuant  to  legisUtive  or 
oversight  investigations  and  not  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate. 
shaU  contain  the  following  disclaimer  on 
the  cover  of  such  report:  (This  report  has 
not  been  officially  approved  by  the  (sub- 
committee/committee) and.  therefore,  may 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  all  of  its 
members.) 


RULE  14.  LEGISLATIVE  OVERSIGHT 

The  committee,  together  with  its  subcom- 
mittees. Shall  review  and  study,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basU.  the  application,  administra- 
tion, and  execution  of  those  laws,  or  parte  of 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

RULE  16.  INVESTIGATIVE  ST  APT 

Except  as  provided  in  Rule  XI,  clause  5(d) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
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tives.  the  ii  ivesUgative  staff  of  the  C<»nmit- 
tee  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  be 
appointed  i  s  follows: 

(1)  The  I  ubcommlttee  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, an  1  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneratior  determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairmu)  within  the  budget  approved 
for  the  sub  lommlttee  by  the  committee: 

(2)  The  staff  uslKned  to  the  minority 
shall  be  ai  pointed  and  their  remuneration 
determined  in  such  manner  as  the  minority 
party  mem  t>ers  of  the  committee  shall  de- 
termine w  thin  the  budget  approved  for 
such  purpo  les  by  the  committee:  and 

(3)  The  staff  of  the  committee  not  as- 
signed to  a  standing  sulxx>mmittee  or  to  the 
minority  ufder  the  above  provisions  shall  be 
appointed,  .and  may  be  removed,  and  their 
remuneratim  determined  by  the  chairman 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  pur- 
poses by  th ;  committee. 
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ihairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
shall  propose  and  present  to  the 
the  committee,  for  each  session 
a  subcommittee  budget  of 
amount  of  special  funds  nec- 
out  the  anticipated  activities 
of  the  subcoRunittee  for  that 
Session  of  the  Congress. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  shall 
proposed  subcommittee  budget 
^nsultation  with  the  ranking  mi- 
shall  propose  and  present  to 
for  each  session  of  the  Con- 
co^unittee  budget  of  the  estimated 
of  special  funds  to  be  request- 
primary  expense  resolution  re- 
House  Rule  XI,  Clause,  5,  for 
committee,  both  the  majority 
for  such  session  of  the 
all  anticipated  activities  and 
af   the   committee   and   of   the 
su  bcommittees. 
j  taf  f  director  shall  establish  and 
qecords  and  accounts,  consistent 
accounting  practices,  of  commit- 
subcommittee  special  funds  and  of 
iifcurred  and  paid  as  obligations  of 
He  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
of  the  committee,  not  later 
after  the  end  of  each  quarter 
year,  an  itemized  report  of 
of  such  funds  expended  and  on 
end  of  the  quarter.  Such  quar- 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
official  records  of  the  commit- 


for  payment  of  obligations  of 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  staff 
signature  by  the  chairman  of 
except  as  otherwise  author- 
House,  and  shall  t>e  supported 
or  other  documentation  consist- 
requirements  of  the  Committee 
Administration.  Signed  vouchers 
ritumed  to  the  staff  director  for 
tl  te  committee  accounts  and  final 


RUU    17.  BROADCASimC  HXAHIMGS 


A  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee, 
upon  appiDval  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
a  quorum  being  present,  or  a 
hearing  co|iducted  by  a  subcommittee,  upon 
approval  t^  a  majority  vote  of  the  8ut>com- 
mlttee,  a  q  iiorum  being  present,  may  be  cov- 
« hole,  or  in  part,  by  television 
,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
iccordance  with  House  Rule  XI, 
Clause  3,  s  ibject  to  the  following: 

(1)  live  c  tverage  is  to  be  broadcast  without 
commercis  I  sponsorship: 


ered   in 
broadcast, 
raphy.  in 


(2)  no  subpenaed  witness  may  be  photo- 
graphed, televised,  or  broadcast  against  hU 
will: 

(3)  television  coverage  shall  be  limited  to 
four  fixed  cameras  not  obstructing  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  proceedings  or  other 
media: 

(4)  equipment  must  be  installed  prior  to 
the  hearinr. 

(5)  lighting  shall  be  at  the  lowest  ade- 
quate level: 

<6)  no  more  than  five  still  photographers 
may  cover  any  hearing: 

(7)  still  photographers  shall  not  come  be- 
tween the  witnesses  and  committee  mem- 
tters  or  obstruct  the  other  media  during  the 
hearing:  and 

(8)  broadcast  and  photography  personnel 
shall  be  orderly  and  unobtrusive  and  shall 
be  currently  accredited  to  the  Radio.  Televi- 
sion Correspondents',  or  the  Press  Photog- 
raphers' Galleries,  as  appropriate. 

RUU  is.  AVAILABIUITT  OP  SUBCOUnTTEB 
REPORTS 

A  summary  and  explanation  of  each  meas- 
ure or  matter  reported  by  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
committee  in  advance  of  the  committee 
meeting  at  which  such  measure  or  matter  Is 
to  be  considered. 

RUU  19.  TRAVEL 

(a)  All  members  of  the  committee  shall 
have  adequate  notice  prior  to  the  date  or 
dates  fixed  for  investigations  or  hearings  at 
location  other  than  Washington.  D.C. 

(b)  Travel  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  to  hear- 
ings, meetings,  conferences,  and  investiga- 
tions must  be  authorized  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  prior  to  any  public  notice 
thereof  or  the  actual  travel.  Before  such  au- 
thorization is  given,  there  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
statement  in  writing  which  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made: 

(3)  the  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  is  to  be  made;  and 

(4)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(c)  A  report  on  the  travel  (except  travel  in 
connection  with  hearings)  of  each  member 
or  staff  member  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  trip  is  completed. 

(d)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  foreign  travel,  each  member  or 
staff  member  shall  submit  to  the  chairman 
of  the  conunlttee  an  itemized  report  show- 
ing the  dates  each  country  was  visited,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of 
transportation  furnished,  any  funds  expend- 
ed (or  any  other  official  purpose,  and  shall 
summarize  in  these  categories  the  total  for- 
eign currencies  and/or  appropriated  funds 
expended.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  the  public,  as  re- 
quired by  House  Rule  XI,  Clause  2(n). 

(e)  To  facilitate  the  oversight  and  other 
legislative  and  investigative  activities  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
may,  at  the  request  of  a  subcommittee 
chairman,  make  a  temporary  assignment  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  to  such  sub- 
committee for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
memt>er  to  participate  in  any  public  hear- 
ing, investigation,  or  study  by  such  subcom- 
mittee to  be  held  outside  of  Washington, 
D.C. 


Rim  so.  CLASSIPIKD  MATERIAL 
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(a)  All  classified  material  received  by  the 
committee  or  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  received  in  executive 
session  and  shall  be  given  appropriate  safe- 
keeping. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall 
establish  such  procedures  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  any  such  classified 
material.  Such  procedures  shall,  however, 
insure  access  to  this  information  at  the  com- 
mittee offices  by  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  has  requested  the  op- 
portimity  to  review  such  material. 

RI7LB  si.  STAMDIMO  ARS  SPECIAL 
SUBCOiaaTTXES 

There  shall  be  seven  standing  subcommit- 
tees of  the  committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  shall  have  Investigative  Ju- 
risdiction over  all  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee,  and  the  other  six 
subcommittees  shall  have  legislative  and  in- 
vestigative Jurisdiction  as  provided  under 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (7)  of  rule  22.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  standing  subcommittees,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  may  establish 
such  special  ad  hoc  subcommittees  and  task 
forces  and  assign  to  them  such  Jurisdiction 
as  the  chairman  deems  necessary. 

RULE  23.  JURISDIcnOR  OP  SUBCOMMTTTEES 

The  titles  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  standing 
subcommittees  shall  be  as  f  oUows: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Investigations:  The 
investigation,  review  and  study,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  of  the  application,  administra- 
tion, and  execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Employee  Benefits:  Compensation,  includ- 
ing pay  rates  and  pay  systems;  the  merit 
pay  system;  dual  compensation;  classifica- 
tion of  positions;  leave;  allowances;  retire- 
ment; insurance:  health  benefits;  and  other 
benefits  of  Federal  officers  and  employees. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources: 
Federal,  civilian  personnel  requirements 
and  ceilings,  including  the  establishment  of 
supergrade  and  executive  level  positions; 
effect  of  Government  reorganizations  on 
Federal  personnel;  employee  utilization;  re- 
ductions in  force;  contracting  out;  rights  of 
privacy;  code  of  ethics,  including  financial 
disclosure  and  conflicts  of  interest;  alterna- 
tive work  schedules;  White  House  personnel 
authorization:  and  intergovernmental  per- 
sonnel programs. 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  the  Civil  Service: 
Federal  civil  service  matters,  generally, 
except  those  matters  specifically  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  other  subcommittees;  Federal 
labor  management  relations  (excluding  the 
Postal  Service);  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice; productivity  of  Federal  employees:  and 
employee  political  activities. 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
and  Services:  The  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  gener- 
ally, including  operation  and  administration 
thereof:  postal  finances  and  expenditures 
(except  those  relating  to  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Personnel  and  Modernization);  public  serv- 
ice aspects,  requirements,  and  reimburse- 
ments; and  the  United  States  malls  (except 
those  matters  specifically  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Per- 
sonnel and  Modernization). 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel  and 
Modernization:  Postal  officers  and  employ- 


ees, generally,  including  their  sUtus  and  ap- 
pointment; postal  management  and  other 
personnel  requirements  and  practices;  em- 
ployee utilization:  postal  labor  management 
relations:  postal  facUlUes  and  mechaniza- 
tion, including  modernisation  and  research 
and  development:  mailability  of  matter, 
mail  transportation:  and  military  mail. 

(7)  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popula- 
tion: The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  generally: 
population  and  demography:  sUtistics  col- 
lection; reporting  and  daU  processing  activi- 
ties of  the  Government,  generally:  and  holi- 
days and  celebrations. 

RULE  13.  MEMBERSHIP  OP  SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b), 
each  subcommittee  shall  have  six  members, 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minority 
members  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  two. 

(b)  The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Oper- 
ations and  Services  shaU  have  eight  mem- 
bers, divided  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  three. 

(c)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
voting  members  of  each  legislative  subcom- 
mittee on  which  they  do  not  serve. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  committee  may 
sit  with  any  subcommittee  diuring  its  hear- 
ings or  deliberations,  but  no  member  who  is 
not  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  shall  vote 
on  any  matter  before  that  subcommittee. 

RULE  24.  POWERS  AHD  DUTIES  OP 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  conduct  investigations,  re- 
ceive evidence,  and  report  to  the  committee 
on  all  matters  referred  to  it.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  set  meeting  and  hearing 
dates  after  consultation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  other  subcommittee 
chairmen  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  si- 
multaneous scheduling  of  committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  or  hearings  when- 
ever possible.  A  subcommittee  may  exercise 
none  of  the  powers  or  authorities  hereinbe- 
fore provided  with  respect  to  any  investiga- 
tion or  other  activity  which  is  not  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  or 
which  requires  the  expenditure  of  funds  in 
excess  of  the  subcommittee's  budget  as  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  except  upon  au- 
thorization by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  quorum  being  present. 

RULE  35.  REQXnRED  MEETIHG 

Each  standing  subcommittee,  as  referred 
to  in  rule  22,  shall  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  subcommittee  business  from  time  to  time 
while  Congress  is  in  session,  at  a  time  and 
on  a  day  determined  by  the  subcommittee 
with  due  regard  to  the  time  and  dates  of  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  committee  and 
other  subcommittees.  All  meetings  of  each 
subcommittee  shall  be  open  to  the  pubUc 
except  when  the  subcommittee,  in  open  ses- 
sion and  with  a  majority  present,  deter- 
mines by  roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public  in  accordance  with 
House  Rule  XI,  Clause  2(gXl). 

RULE  36.  SUBCOMMITTEE  QUORtm 

(a)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraphs 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  rule,  or  under  House  Rule 
XI,  Clause  2(g)(2),  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  a  subcommittee  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transact- 
ing subcommittee  business. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  total  membership  of 
a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  reporting  a  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion to  the  committee; 


(2)  voting  to  close  a  meeting  under  rule  25; 
and 

(3)  authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  subpena 
imder  rule  12(c). 

(c)  Not  less  than  two  members  of  a  sub- 
committee shaU  conUtute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence. 

RULE  37.  AMERDMEHTS 

Any  amendment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  before  the  committee  must  be 
made  available  in  written  form  when  re- 
quested by  any  member  of  the  committee.  If 
such  amendment  is  not  available  in  written 
form  when  requested,  the  chairman  shaU 
allow  an  appropriate  period  of  time  for  the 
provision  thereof. 

RULE  38.  (JTHER  ACTIOBS;  STAPP  SUPERVISIOH 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  may  es- 
Ublish  such  other  procedures  and  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operations  of  the  committee,  including  the 
general  supervision  of  the  statutory  and  in- 
vestigative staffs  of  the  committee. 


RULES  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR  FOR  98TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  for  publishing  in  the  Conorss- 
sioHAL  Rbcobd  the  RiUes  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  the 
98th  Congress,  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  open  session  on  January  25, 
1983.  all  in  compliance  with  rule  XI. 
clause  2  of  the  Rules  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Rules  op  the  Committee  oh  Educatioh  amo 
Labor 
rule  1.  regular  ahd  special  mxktirgs 


(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays  of  each  month  at  9:45  a.m.,  while 
the  Congress  is  in  session.  When  the  (Chair- 
man believes  that  the  committee  will  not  be 
considering  any  bill  or  resolution  before  the 
committee  and  that  there  is  no  other  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  at  a  regular  meeting, 
he  will  give  each  member  of  the  committee, 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  day  of  the  regular 
meeting  as  the  circumstances  make  practi- 
cable a  written  notice  to  that  effect  and  no 
committee  meeting  shall  be  held  on  that 
day. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  caU  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  puriKMes  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of 
the  fUing  of  the  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request 
the  Chairman  does  not  call  the  requested 
special  meeting  to  be  held  within  seven  cal- 
endar days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a 


majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  committee 
their  written  noUce  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  will  be  held,  specifying  the 
date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered  at  that  special 
meeting.  The  committee  shall  meet  on  that 
date  and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the  f Uing 
of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  all  members  of  the  committee 
that  such  meeting  will  be  held  and  inform 
them  of  ito  date  and  hour  and  the  measure 
or  matter  to  be  considered;  and  only  the 
measure  or  matter  specified  in  that  notice 
may  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting. 

(d)  All  legislative  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees  shall  be  open.  No 
business  meeting  of  the  committee,  other 
than  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  may  be 
held  without  each  member  being  given  rea- 
sonable notice.  Such  meeting  shall  be  called 
to  order  and  presided  over  by  the  Chairman, 
or  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  by  the 
ranking  majority  party  member  of  the  com- 
mittee present. 

RULE  3.  QI«8TIOHIHG  OP  WTTHESSES 

Committee   members  may  question   wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-mlnute  period  untU  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion  a  witness.   The   5-minute   period   for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  members  present.  The  ques- 
Uoning  of  witnesses  in  both  committee  and 
subcommittee  hearings  shall  be  iniUated  by 
the  Chairman,  followed  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  member  and  all  other  members 
alternating  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority party.   In  recognizing  members  to 
question    witnesses    in    this    fashion,    the 
Chairman  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  the  majority   to  minority   party 
members  present  and  shall  esUblish  the 
order  of  recognition  for  questioning  In  such 
a  maimer  as  not  to  place  the  members  of 
the  majority  party  in  a  disadvantageous  po- 
sition. The  (Thalrman  may  accomplish  this 
by  recognizing  two  majority  party  members 
for  each  minority  party  member  recognized. 


KOIX  3.  RECORDS  AKD  ROLLCALLS 

Written  records  shall  be  kept  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  and  of  each  sub- 
committee, including  a  record  of  the  votes 
on  any  question  on  which  a  roUcaU  is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  such  roUcall 
vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  for  inspection  by  the 
pubUc  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee.  Informa- 
tion so  available  for  public  inspection  shaU 
include  a  description  of  the  amendment, 
motion,  order  or  other  proposition  and  the 
name  of  each  member  voting  for  and  each 
member  voting  against  such  amendment, 
motion,  order,  or  proposition,  and  whether 
by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the  names  of 
those  members  present  by  not  voting.  A 
record  vote  may  be  demanded  by  one-fifth 
of  the  members  present  or.  In  the  apparent 
absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any  one  member. 

RULE  4.  STAHDIltO  SUBCOMMITTEES:  SIZE.  RATIO 
AHD  JURISDICnOH 

(a)  There  shall  be  eight  standing  subcom- 
mittees with  the  following  jurlsidictions: 

Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary 
and  Vocational  rducatton. -Education 
from  preschool  through  the  high  school 
level  and  vocational  education  including, 
but  not  limited  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  generally,  vocational  education. 
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and  child  nutrition,  adult  basic 
Digrant  and  agricultural  labor 
overseas  dependent  schools, 
on  Elementary,  Sec- 
Vocational  Education  shall  con- 
I  [embers.  12  from  the  Majority 
he  Minority.  This  ratio  Includes 
Bpembers. 

on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ve       employment       and 
Incentive  and  equal  employ- 
including,  but  not  limit- 
Employment    and 
equal  employment  opportuni- 
-Hawkins.   displaced   home- 
W^gner-Peyser  (employment  serv- 
Conservation    Corps,    Young 
Corps,  import  trade  im- 
relocation  impact,  and  WIN. 

on  Employment  Op- 
shall  consist  of  21  Members,  13 
M  Ljority  and  8  from  the  Minority, 
includes  Ex  Officio  Members. 

on  Labor-Management  Re- 

R^ationship     between     employer 

and  their  representatives  in- 

not   limited   to  labor-manage- 

generally.  Bureau  of  Labor 

)ension    reform    (ERISA),    and 

Act. 

on  Labor-Management 
shall  consist  of   11  Members.  7 
M  ljority  and  4  from  the  Minority, 
includes  Ex  Officio  Members. 

on    Health    and    Safety.— 

health  and  safety  including,  but 

to,    occupational    safety    and 

health  and  safety,  youth  camp 

migrant  and  agricultural  labor, 

I  afety. 

on  Health  and  Safety 
of  8  Members,  5  from  the  Ma- 
from  the  Minority.  This  ratio 
Officio  Members. 

OH  Human  Resources.— AH 
deling  with  programs  and  services 
for  the  elimination  of  pover- 
the  care  and  treatment  of  chil- 
of  education  programs  In- 
not  limited  to  Economic  Oppor- 
C;ommunity  Services  Acts  (Head 
Services,  etc.).  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention,  Run- 
Act,  early  childhood  services, 
iJrograms    for   the   elderly,    and 


Comhi  unity 


on  Human  Resources 
of  11  Members.  7  from  the  Ma- 
from  the  Minority.  This  ratio 
Officio  Members. 

on   Postsecondary   Educa- 

beyond  the  high  school 

but  not  limited  to  higher 

I  enerally.  education  professions 

postsecondary  student  assist- 

humanities,  museums,  and  11- 

and  construction. 

on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
consist  of  15  Members.  9  from 
and  6  from  the  Minority.  This 
Ex  Officio  Members. 

on     Labor    Standards.- 
Hours  of  labor  including,  but  not 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  Walsh-Healey 
lAbor  Standards  Act  (including 
workers'  compensation  general- 
's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Act,  Federal  employees'  com- 
ind  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Act. 

mmittee  on  Labor  Standards 
of  12  Members.  8  from  the  Ma- 
\  from  the  Minority.  This  ratio 
Officio  Members. 


Subcommittee  on  Select  Education.— 8pe- 
cial  education  programs  Including,  but  not 
limited  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  education 
of  the  handicapped,  rehabilitation,  environ- 
mental education.  National  Institute  of 
Education,  migrant  and  agricultural  labor 
day  care,  child  adoption,  child  abuse,  domes- 
tic violence,  and  domestic  volunteers, 
ACTION  (excluding  volunteer  older  Ameri- 
can programs). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education 
shall  consist  of  12  Members,  8  from  the  Ma- 
jority and  4  from  the  Minority.  This  ratio 
includes  Ex  Officio  Members. 

(b)  The  Majority  party  Members  of  the 
Committee  may  provide  for  such  special  and 
select  subcommittees  as  determined  to  be 
appropriate. 

Ruu  s.  EX  omcio  HnontsHir 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
ranking  Minority  party  Member  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
each  Subcommittee  established  pursuant  to 
Rule  4. 

RULE  8.  SPKCIAI.  ASSIGimKNT  OP  MEMBERS 

To  facilitate  the  oversight  and  other  legis- 
lative and  investigative  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Chairman  of  the  committee 
may,  at  the  request  of  a  subcommittee 
chairman,  make  a  temporary  assignment  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  to  such  sub- 
committee for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
member  to  participate  in  any  public  hear- 
ing, investigation,  or  study  by  such  subcom- 
mittee to  be  held  outside  of  Washington. 
Any  member  of  the  committee  may  attend 
public  hearings  of  any  subcommittee  and 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman  to  question  witnesses. 

Rin^  T.  SUBCOMMITTEE  CHAIRMANSHIP 

The  majority  party  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  right,  in  order  of  full 
committee  seniority,  to  bid  for  subcommit- 
tee chairmanships.  Any  such  request  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  in  the  majority 
party  caucus  of  the  committee.  Members  so 
elected  shall  be  chairman  of  their  respective 
subcommittees. 

RI7LE  8.  STTBCOMMITTEE  SCHEDtTLIHG 

Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set  meeting 
dates  after  consultation  with  the  Chairman 
and  other  subcommittee  chairmen  with  a 
view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  schedul- 
ing of  committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible.  Avail- 
able dates  for  subcommittee  meetings 
during  the  session  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Chairman  to  the  subcommittees  as  nearly  as 
practicable  in  rotation  and  in  accordance 
with  their  workloads. 

RULE  9.  STTBCOMMITTEE  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  committee  shall  be  the 
rules  of  its  subcommittees. 

RULE  10.  COMMITTEE  STAPP8 

Except  as  provided  in  Rule  XI,  clause  5(d) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Eklucatlon  and  Labor  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

A.  The  subcommittee  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  subcommittee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  the  subcommittee  by  the  full 
committee; 

B.  The  staff  assigned  to  the  minority  shall 
be  appointed  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined in  such  manner  as  the  minority  party 


members  of  the  committee  shall  determine 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  committee; 

C.  The  employees  of  the  committee  not 
assigned  to  a  standing  subcommittee  or  to 
the  minority  under  the  above  provisions 
shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be  removed, 
and  their  remuneration  determined  by  the 
Chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  committee  within  the  budget  approved 
for  such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

RULE  11.  SUPERVISION  AND  DUTIES  OP 
COMMITTEE  8TAPPS 

The  staff  of  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  The 
staff  assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
minority  party  members  of  the  committee 
who  may  delegate  such  authority  as  they 
determine  appropriate.  The  staff  of  the 
committee  not  assigned  to  a  subcommittee 
or  to  the  minority  shall  be  imder  the  gener- 
al supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man, who  shall  establish  and  assign  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  authority  as  he  de- 
termines appropriate. 

Staff  members  shall  be  assigned  to  com- 
mittee business  and  no  other  duties  may  be 
assigned  to  them. 

RULE  13.  HEARINGS  PROCEDURE 

(a)  The  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
(»se  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any 
measure  or  matter  at  least  one  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing  unless 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ing at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter  event  the 
Chairman  or  the  subcommittee  chairman 
whichever  the  case  may  be  shall  make  such 
public  announcemmt  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Daily  Digest  Clerk  of 
the  Congressional  Record  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  such  public  announcement  is 
made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who 
is  to  appear  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of 
his  appearance,  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  smd  shall  limit  his  oral 
presentation  to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 
The  clerk  of  the  committee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  promptly 
furnish  to  the  clerk  of  the  minority  a  copy 
of  such  testimony  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  this  rule. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  party  members  before  the 
completion  of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

RULE  13.  MEETINGS— HEARINGS— QUORUMS 

(a)  Subcommittees  are  authorized  to  hold 
hearings,  'receive  exhibits,  hear  witnesses, 
and  report  to  the  committee  for  final  action, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  subcommittee. 
No   such   meetings   or   hearings,    however, 


shall  be  held  outside  of  Washington  or 
during  a  recess  or  adjournment  of  the 
House  without  the  prior  authorization  of 
the  committee  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  a 
quorum  of  the  subcommittee:  Provided, 
That  where  feasible  and  practicable.  14  days 
notice  will  be  given  of  such  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. 

(b)  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  OMn- 
mittee  or  subcommittee  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  any  action  other  than 
amending  committee  rules,  closing  a  meet- 
ing from  the  public,  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  or  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mittee authorising  a  subpoena.  For  the  enu- 
merated actions  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  shaU  constitute  a 
quorum.  Any  two  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny and  receiving  evidence. 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee,  the  ranking 
majority  party  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. 

RULE  14.  SUBPOENAS 

A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  issued 
by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  in  the 
conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of  in- 
vestigations or  activlUes.  only  when  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
full  Committee  voting,  a  majority  being 
present.  Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  by  any  Member  designated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

RULE  15.  REPORTS  OP  SUBCOMMITTEES 


Jority  vote  otherwise  direct:  Provided.  That 
no  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shaU  be 
considered  by  the  full  committee  unless  it 
has  been  In  the  hands  of  all  members  at 
least  48  hours  prior  to  the  meeting,  together 
with  a  comparison  with  present  law  and  a 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  proposed 
change. 

RULE  IS.  PROZia 

(a)  A  vote  by  any  member  in  the  commit- 
tee or  in  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy  but  such  proxy  must  be  in  writing 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  clerit  of  the 
committee  or  the  clerk  of  the  subcommittee. 
as  the  case  may  be.  during  each  rollcall  in 
which  they  are  to  be  voted.  Each  proxy 
shaU  designate  the  member  who  is  to  exe- 
cute the  proxy  authorization  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and 
any    amendments    or    motions    pertaining 
thereto;  except  that  a  member  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedtiral  matters. 
Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shaU  be  signed 
by  the  member  assigned  his  vote  and  shaU 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the 
proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted 
for  a  quorum.  .  .,  _,      , 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form. 

Hon. 


(a)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so,  may  report  such  bUl,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  biU.  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 

vote.  ^       ...  J  , 

(b)  In  any  event,  the  report,  described  m 
the  proviso  in  paragraph  (d)  of  thU  rule,  of 
any  subcommittee  on  a  measure  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  subcommittee  shall  be 
filed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive 
of  days  on  which  the  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion) after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  writ- 
ten request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  re- 
porting of  that  measure.  Upon  the  fUing  of 
any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  transmit  immediately  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  notice  of  the 
filing  of  that  request. 

(c)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate,  shaU  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  (or  pertinent  subcommittee  thereof) 
and  may  not  therefore  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  its  members." 

(d)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automaUcally  be  placed  upon  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  In  the  order  in  which  they  were 
reported  unless  the  committee  shall  by  ma- 


Hoiue  of  Rej>resentatives, 
Waihington,  B.C. 

■Qfj^ -:  Anticipating  that 

I  will  be  absent  on  official  business  or  other- 
wise unable  to  be  present.  1  hereby  author- 
ize you  to  vote  in  my  place  and  stead  in  the 
consideration  of ^ "»d  any 


amendments  or  motions  pertaining  thereto. 


Member  of  Conareu. 
-day  of 


Executed  this  the 
.  19—.  at  the  time  of P.M./AJ4. 

RULE  17.  AUTHORIZATION  POR  TRAVEL 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lutions as  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  rule  shaU  govern  travel  of 
committee  members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be 
paid  from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full  com- 
mittee for  any  meml)er  or  any  staff  member 
ShaU  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Chairman.  Travel  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  for  any  member 
and  any  staff  member  in  connection  with 
the  attendance  of  hearings  conducted  by 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
and  meetings,  conferences,  and  investiga- 
tions which  involve  acUvlties  or  subject 
matter  under  the  general  Jurisdiction  of  the 

committee.  ^        »i.  __ 

Before  such  authorization  is  given  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  in  writ- 
ing the  following: 

( 1 )  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  U  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made:  ^   ,  „  ^v 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  stall  seec- 
ing  authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  expenses  for  travel  of 
members  and  staff  of  a  subcommittee  to 
hearings,  meetings,  conferences.  Investiga- 
tions Involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  such 
subcommittee.  Including  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  at  hearings,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  rule  21,  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  funds  allocated  to  such  subconunittee, 
prior  authorization  must  be  obtained  from 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the  Cnajf  • 
man.   Such    prior    authorization    shall    be 


given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon  the  repre- 
senUtlon  by  the  appropriate  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  writing  setting  forth 
those  items  enumerated  in  (1).  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  paragraph  (a)  and  in  addition  thereto 
setting  forth  that  subcommittee  funds  are 
available  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
person  or  persons  being  authorized  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  to  undertake  the 
travel  and  that  there  has  been  a  compliance 
where  appUcable  with  Rule  12  of  the  cotb- 

nilttee.  .      .  ,j    »w. 

(cXl)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings.  investlgaUons. 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences Involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittees  prior  au- 
thorization   must    be    obtained    from    the 
Chairman,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  subcommit- 
tee, from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  Chairman.  Before  such  authorization  U 
given,  there  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  Chair- 
man, in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shaU  be  fUed  to 
a   manner    that   aUows    for    a   reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin.  shaU  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 

occurs 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  ju- 
risdiction Involved;  and  ^  ^  „  ,^, 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  lor 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
SUtes  may  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except 
that  individuals  may  submit  a  request  t«  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attendmg  a 
conference  or  meeting)  and  shall  be  limited 
to  members  and  permanent  employees  of 
the  conunittee. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  a  re- 
quest Involving  travel  outside  the  United 
SUtes  while  the  House  is  in  session  (except 
In  the  case  of  attendance  at  meetmgs  and 
conferences  or  where  circumstances  warrant 

an  exception).  ^^^^„  <„ 

(4)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestlKBtlon.  study,  meeting  or  conference 
??Slfh  travel  outside  the  United  SUt*s 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  riile. 
each  subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff 
attending  meetings  or  conference)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Chairman 
covering  the  activities  of  the  subcommittee 
and  containing  the  results  of  these  activities 
and  other  pertinent  observations  or  infor- 
mation gained  as  a  result  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  ()fflcl^ 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration pertaining  to  such  travel  in- 
cluding rules,  procedures  and  limlUtlons 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  domestic  and 
foreign  expense  allowances.  .v.„,i,.H«« 

(e)  Prior  to  the  Chairman's  authorization 
for  any  travel  the  ranking  minority  party 
member  shaU  be  given  a  copy  of  the  written 
request  therefor. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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RULE  18.  OVKRSIGRT 


to  enable  the  Committee  to 
responsibilities  under  Rule  X. 
he  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
each  subcommittee  shall  review 
an  a  continuing  basis,  the  appli- 
adn  inistration.  execution,  and  ef fec- 
those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
of  which  is  within  the  Juris- 
subcommittee,  and  the  orga- 
operation  of  the  Federal  agen- 
having  responsibilities  in  or 
adi^inistration  and  execution  there- 
to determine  whether  such  laws 
programs  thereunder  are  being  im- 
and  carried  out  in  accordance 
of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
should  be  continued,  cur- 
e|minated.  In  addition,  each  such 
shall  review  and  study  any 
circumstances  which  may  indi- 
or  desirability  of  enacting 
additional  legislation  within  the  ju- 
that  subcommittee  (whether  or 
or  resolution  has  been  intro- 
respect  thereto),  smd  shaU  on  a 
tMisis  undertake  future  research 
on  matters  within  the  juris- 
subcommittee. 
Cjhairman  of  the  committee.  con- 
Rule  4.  from  time  to  time  in 
fulfill  the  committee's  responsibil- 
X.  clause  3(c)  of  the  Rules  of 
af  Representatives,  shall  assign 
subcommittees    for   reviewing, 
coordinating,  on  a  continuing 
programs,  and  Government 
d^Uing  with  or  involving  domestic 
programs  and  institutions,  and 
student  assistance,  which  are 
Jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 
C^iairman  of  the  committee,  con- 
Rule  X,  clause  2(d)  of  the  Rules 
Hou^e  of  Representatives,  shall  from 
assign  matters  to  subcommit- 
refiewing  and  studying  on  a  con- 
the  impact  or  probable  impact 
policies  affecting  subjects  within  the 
of  the  committee. 


RUI.E  19.  RnpRKAL  OP  BILLS,  RKSOLtmoilS,  AMD 
OTHBt  MATTXKS 

(a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter 
which  relat^  to  a  subject  listed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  subcommittee  named  in 
Rule  4  refe  rred  to  the  Committee  shall  be 
referred  to  he  subcommittee  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction  within  two  weeks,  unless,  by  ma- 
jority vote  af  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  comi  nittee,  consideration  is  to  be  by 
the  full  coo  mittee. 

(b)  In  car  -ying  out  paragraph  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  aiiy  matter,  the  Chairman  may 
refer  the  n  atter  simultaneously  to  two  or 
more  subcommittees,  consistent  with  Rule 
4.  for  conci  irrent  consideration  or  for  con- 
sideration l|j  sequence  (subject  to  appropri- 
ate time  liiAitations  in  the  case  of  any  sub- 
committee), or  divide  the  matter  into  two  or 
more  parts  i  reflecting  different  subjects  and 
jurisdiction  )  and  refer  each  such  part  to  a 
different  subcommittee,  or  refer  the  matter, 
pursuant  to  Rule  4.  to  a  special  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee, appointed  by  the  Chairman 
(from  the  nembers  of  the  subcommittees 
having  legi  lative  jurisdiction)  for  the  spe- 
cific purpoa !  of  conaiderlng  that  matter  and 
reporting  to  the  committee  thereon,  or 
make  such  >ther  provisions  as  may  be  con- 
sidered appi  opriate. 

(c)  Refenal  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  until  three  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  writteh  notification  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 


made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  for  that  purpose  at 
which  time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee.  All 
bills  shall  be  referred  under  this  rule  to  the 
subcommittee  of  proper  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  the  author  is  or  is  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  A  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  other  matter  referred  to  a  subcom- 
mittee in  accordance  with  this  rule  may  be 
recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  committee's  direct  consideration  or  for 
reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

RITLE  30.  COmOTTSX  RKPORT8 

(a)  All  committee  reports  on  bills  or  reso- 
lutions shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  2  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  No  such  report  shall  be  filed  untU 
copies  of  the  proposed  report  have  been 
available  to  all  members  at  least  36  hours 
prior.  No  material  change  shall  be  made  in 
the  report  distributed  to  members  unless 
agreed  to  by  majority  vote:  Provided,  That 
any  member  or  members  of  the  committee 
may  file,  as  part  of  the  printed  report,  indi- 
vidual, minority,  or  dissenting  views,  with- 
out reference  to  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  rule. 

RULE  31.  BUSCET  AMD  EZPKRSBS 

(a)  The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  majority  party  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall,  for  each  session  of  the  Congress, 
prepare  a  preliminary  budget.  Such  budget 
shall  include  necessary  amounts  for  staff 
persotmel,  for  necessary  travel,  investiga- 
tion, and  other  expenses  of  the  committee 
and  after  consultation  with  the  minority 
party  membership,  the  Chairman  shall  in- 
clude amounts  budgeted  to  the  minority 
party  members  for  staff  personnel  to  be 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
minority  party,  travel  expenses  of  minority 
members  and  staff,  and  minority  party 
office  expenses.  All  travel  expenses  of  mi- 
nority party  members  and  staff  shall  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  amounts  so  set  aside  and 
budgeted.  The  chairman  of  each  standing 
subcommittee,  in  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority party  members  thereof,  shall  prepare 
a  supplemental  budget  to  include  funds  for 
each  additional  staff,  and  for  such  travel, 
investigations,  etc.,  as  may  be  required  for 
the  work  of  such  subcommittee.  Thereafter, 
the  Chairman  shall  combine  such  proposals 
into  a  consolidated  committee  budget,  and 
shall  present  the  same  to  the  committee  for 
Its  approval  or  other  action.  The  Chairman 
shall  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
have  the  budget  as  finally  approved  by  the 
committee  duly  authorized  by  the  House. 
After  said  budget  shall  have  been  adopted, 
no  change  shall  be  made  in  such  budget 
unless  approved  by  the  committee.  The 
Chairman  or  the  chairman  of  any  standing 
subcommittee  may  initiate  necessary  travel 
requests  as  provided  in  Rule  16  within  the 
limits  of  their  portion  of  the  consolidated 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House,  and  the 
Chairman  may  execute  necessary  vouchers 
therefor. 

(b)  Each  sut>committee,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, may  expend  out  of  funds  budgeted 
and  set  aside  for  it  not  to  exceed  $3,000  in 


any  one  session  of  the  Congress  for  the  nec- 
essary expense  for  travel  and  lodgbic  of  wit- 
nesses in  attending  subcommittee  hearings 
in  Washinaton,  D.C.  Out  of  the  funds  set 
aside  to  the  minority  party  members  there 
may  be  expended  not  to  exceed  $2,000  in 
any  session  of  the  Congress  for  the  neces- 
sary expense  for  travel  and  lodging  of  wit- 
nesses in  attending  subcommittee  hearings 
in  Washington.  D.C.  for  each  of  the  subcom- 
mittees. 

(c)  Once  monthly,  the  Chairman  shall 
notify  the  committee,  in  writing,  that  a  full 
and  detaUed  accounting  of  all  expenditures 
made  during  the  period  since  the  last  such 
accounting  from  the  amount  budgeted  to 
the  committee  is  available  to  every  Member 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
Such  report  shall  show  the  amount  and  pur- 
pose of  each  expenditure  and  the  budget  to 
which  such  expenditure  is  attributed. 

RULE  33.  APPOniTlfEirr  OF  COIirBRXES 

Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  recommend  to  the  Speaker 
as  conferees  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  the  legis- 
lation in  the  order  of  their  seniority  upon 
such  subcommittee  and  such  other  commit- 
tee members  as  the  Chairman  may  desig- 
nate with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
party  members.  Recommendations  of  the 
Chairman  to  the  Speaker  shall  provide  a 
ratio  of  majority  party  members  to  minority 
party  members  no  less  favorable  to  the  ma- 
jority party  than  the  ratio  of  majority  mem- 
bers to  minority  party  members  on  the  full 
committee.  In  making  assignments  of  mi- 
nority party  members  as  conferees  the 
Chairman  shall  consult  with  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  the  committee. 

RlTLE  33.  BROAOCASmiG  OP  COMMITTEI 
REARtMOS 

(a)  When  any  hearing  or  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  is  open  to  the 
public,  that  hearing  or  meeting  may  be  cov- 
ered in  whole  or  in  part  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography, 
or  by  other  such  methods  of  coverage.  Such 
coverage  of  hearings  and  meetings  is  a  privi- 
lege made  available  by  the  House  and  shall 
be  permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  purposes,  provisions 
and  requirements  of  clause  3  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  general  conduct  of  each  hearing 
or  meeting  covered  under  authority  of  this 
clause  and  the  personal  behavior  of  commit- 
tee members,  staff,  other  government  offi- 
cials and  personnel,  witnesses,  television, 
radio  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other  meet- 
ing, shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  and 
observance  of  the  acceptable  standards  of 
dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House. 

(c)  Persons  undertaking  to  cover  commit- 
tee hearings  or  meetings  under  authority  of 
this  rule  shaU  be  governed  by  the  following 
Umltatlons: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  l>e  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television.  Is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
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photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mental to  clause  2(kK5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  tesU- 
mony  and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  vlsibUity  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  vs 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
instaUed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in 

session.  ^    ,.  ,,  i.*. 

(7)  Floodlights.  spotUghts,  strobelights, 
and  flashguns  shaU  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  sUtc 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shaU  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newsplctures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
phy that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media.  ^    . . 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents"  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  stlU 
photogn^hy  shaU  be  then  currenUy  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  GaUery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  stlU  pho- 
tography ShaU  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

RULE  34.  CHANCES  lit  COlOnTTEE  RT7LES 

A  proposed  change  In  these  Rules  shall 
not  be  considered  by  the  committee  unl^ 
the  text  of  such  change  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  all  Members  at  least  48  hours  prior 
to  the  meeting  in  which  the  matter  Is  con- 
sidered. 


Rule  XI.  cl.  2  »Kt  -Rules  op  the  VS.  House 
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mVESnOATIVE  BEARnia  PROCEDURES 

(kKl)  The  chairman  at  an  investigative 
hearing  shaU  announce  In  the  opening 
statement  the  subject  of  the  Investlgatloii. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shaU  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 

(3)  Witnesses  at  InvestlgaUve  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  consUtuUonal  rights.  ._      ^       # 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt.  

(5)  Whenever  It  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  Investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person, 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  2(gX2)  of 
this  Rule.  If  by  a  majority  of  those  present, 
there  being  In  attendance  the  requisite 
number  required  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  the  committee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to    defame,    degrade,    or    Incriminate    any 

person;  and  .  , 

(B)  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  in  open  session  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  wiU  not  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person. 
In  either  case  the  committee  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
appear  as  a  witness;  and  receive  and  dispoM 
of  requests  from  such  person  to  subpena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5).  the  chairman  shaU  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  In 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee.  ,^^         .. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  sUtements  In  writing  for  Inclusioii  In 
the  record.  The  committee  U  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  Its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
If  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wise)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous nuttter) 

Mr.  EtowiriT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALEZ.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHYSRS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BocGS.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.   MoHTOomRY,   for   5   minutes. 

today.  .     ^ 

B4r.  OiPHAHDT,  for  60  minutes,  on 

February  8.  ^^. 

Mr.  Tauzih,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  ,     .^     . 

Mr.  MitLHi  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  February  10. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  uiuuiimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:  _.    -  ,, 

Mr.  RODINO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WRIGHT),  for  today  and  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1983,  on  account  of  a  death  in 
the  family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to   revise   and   extend   remarks   was 
granted  to:  ^      _. 

Mrs.  BOGGS,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  to  cost  $1,532. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Batemah)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.    YouKG    of   Florida   in    10   In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Marriott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wise)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Beilemsor. 
Mr  Stark  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Lehmam  of  Florida  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Frawk  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Mm  ETA. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  BuRTOM  of  California. 
Mr.  Natcher  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fauwtroy. 
Mr.  Hamiltoh. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  D' Amours. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Akderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr  GoHZALEZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr!  Broww  of  California  in  10  m- 

stances.  ...       „ 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  m   10  m- 

stances.  . 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  In  five  m- 

stances. 
Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kostmayer. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  foUowing  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig 
nature    to    an    enroUed    bill    of 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 


the 


JMI 
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Washingtor , 
other 


LCt  to  designate  a  "Nancy  Hanlis 

;he  Old  Post  Office  BuUding  in 

District  of  Columbia,  and  for 


'  purpc  ies. 


ENROLLED 


House 


Mr 

tee  on 
that    that 
and  found 
lution  of 
title,  which 
the  Speaki  t: 


HAMTKINS. 


from  the  Commit- 

Administration.  reported 

committee   had   examined 

truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 

,he  House  of  the  following 

was  thereupon  signed  by 
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and  DEC.  31, 1982 
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H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  16,  1983,  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  8,  1983,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees and  delegations  traveling  under 
authorizations  from  the  Speaker  con- 
cerning the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1982  in  connection  with  foreign  travel 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as 
follows: 
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11/17     tana                                                  ^wsfl         imm 

™ 231J3 

54933 

*VlRM)ClDitaBt„. 

11/17 
11/17 
11/19 
11/19 

11/17  52S:::i:.:-   ~ "*"      ^"■"-      —  

11/19    Batida                                              4|8(0         20(00 

433J7 

64187 

11/19     SI  ZS           

11/71     PmmaltaaMc                                    7VK         mm 

234J9 

471.39 

Tnnpatiboii  ly 

lJ4liS 

23IJ3 

184165 

m.  Oote  B  Raifri. 

._..    11/14 

11/17     tamaa                                                  JiKSii         318.00 

54933 

WMMlollMaN.... 
WrtMMdMaH... 
nnaNefDelaM 

VMMntolMense... 

11/17 
11/17 
11/19 
11/19 

11/17     ^ •■        ***         ^"■" -" 

\y^  ITS «•■"   "^» 

,      433i7 

641.87 

11/21     OaaicaaenMr                                           237          23700 

-    234.3J..... -... 

2J1J3 

471.39 

TrflUMtilui  by 
Hn.  Datanbomb 

i  tttjk 

218133 

11/14 

11/17 
11/17 
11/19 
11/19 

11/17    lawi                                       ~  "sSm" liin 

'S(SJ3 

11/17  talS:; :::::::: ***      "••'*    

11/19    Bateda 4iicii         imiia 

433(7 

(41i7 

111/19    St  Uea 

«/71     Pmnica  RMlic                                       237         23700 

234.31 

471.39 

Tranpatatiai  by 

_.. 2I82J8 

218238 

H*.  IbcliardT  ScMa 

U/14 

11/17 
H/17 
11/19 
n/19 

11/17    tamin                                             »tsii        nlM 

231J3 

54933 

11/17  PHaB :::....::                    '*"      ""* •          :;:::;;;;:;::::; 

11/19    Batada m         MM _.    

ntH .  

319.M 

11/19     SlU«ii_ i«.w-.   

11/21     OaMcalkotfc 237         237.00     

1 765  93 

234J(      

471.39 

TraaygrtHiM  by  0« 

176593 

Hm.  Iky  Va*  i«... 

11/14 
11/17 
11/17 
11/19 
11/19 

11/17    JaMica iisjiiiio         31100 

231J3 

54933 

11/17     taS                                                  '*■'■         '"•" 

11/19    Batida                                           iiiijib        JiiiiLJib 

43387 

641J7 

11/19     SllS                                                                                        

11/21     DaMcaRpMc _ 237         n;jjji 

..     234JI 

471J9 

nJTBr." 

21(23( 

2182J8 

10/24 
........    10/27 

11/14 
11/17 
11/27 

10/27     Smtartart                                                    52805         CUflii    

24300 

jm^limv- 

tammt 

VertMM  of  Detane  ... 

10/29     BMm 8286          16800 

168.00 

11/17    Jaiwa --         55650         muf 

tnn 

2.043.00 
54M3 

11/17  pavM I...::::::::::: ::            .          

11/20     BaMa                                                41860         208(0 

433.(7  ..._     

(41J7 

Tnxortitaby 

34(32 

—   - _ 1 339  09 

346.32 
1J3909 

11/21 

11/27     $«IMad 174540         56700                       1J1700 

238400 

BlUBf 

5000 

5000 

10/27 

10/29     BMm 8J86          16800 

16800 

■ 
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Continiied 


Dale 


Oka 


\tU 


N«K  of  Menter  or  enptoyee 


Arrival      DqartuR 


Countoy 


aUJS. 


US.  I 
«U.S 


us 

a  US 


rQni|M 


us  I 

■  us 


Joseplt  H  Doieifey... 


TtasponjUa  by  Depatment  of  Detaaa.. 

lanes  C.  He*y.  Ir 

Kenneth  J  Hies 

Daw)  B  Rohr 


10/26 
10/29 

11/14 
11/17 
11/17 
11/19 
11/19 


10/27     SmitarttBl... 
10/309  SKitaitaal.. 


11/17 
11/17 
11/19 
11/19 
11/21 


Batados.. 

St.  Ludi... 


in.75 

354.40 
55(50 


81.00. 
162.00  . 

318.00 

"MJHi)". 


ijajK 


S1J3. 


(3U7 . 


nm 

1(2.0( 

1.762.00 

549J3 

~"64ij7 


Itapiibic.. 


237 


TSIM. 


ZUM 


tVUM 


Trasportitaai  by  Dcpartmnt  of  Dataaa.. 
Mm  I.  SUmm - 


n/4 

11/20 
10/24 
10/27 
10/29 

11/14 
11/17 
11/17 
U/19 
11/19 


11/10 
11/27 
10/27 
10/29 
11/1 

11/17 
11/17 
11/19 
U/19 
U/21 


Sadlzataad... 
Switzatand.. 


lanuiu.. 
PaaM.. 


1.245.40 
528.05 
i» 
1(6.76 

556.50 


487.50. 
567.00. 
243.00. 


1((.(0. 
315.00  . 

31(00  . 


imm. 


231J3. 


Batados.. 
St.  \sKa... 


(KM 


2(IM  . 


43317 


47139 
2.182.38 
2J72i0 

243M 
16(.O0 
31500 

549J3 

"■■64U7 


RiptfC.. 


237 


237.(0. 


234.39. 


Trasportabon  by  Deportment  of  DeioiBa 
Mm  L  Shama - 


U/23 
10/26 
10/27 
10/29 

11/14 
11/17 
U/17 
11/19 
U/19 


TranspmtJtloB  by  Depatmat  of  Defeae .. 
t  L  Sr--^ 
HayJact 


U/14 
U/17 
11/17 
11/19 
11/19 


11/28 
10/27 
10/29 
10/30 

11/17 
U/17 
U/19 
11/19 
11/21 

"iii'v" 

11/17 
11/19 
U/19 
11/31 


SwitZBtand.. 
Siiiit2erlari... 


Bekaan 

Swtwtand.. 


1.067.50 
177.75 
8.286 
354.40 

556.50 


2.182.38  . 
U17.00  . 


81.00. 
168M. 
1(2.00. 


1.7t2J0. 


31100  


S1J3. 


Paiana... 
Batndos. 
St.  iwia.. 


418i0 


MM. 


43317 


471J( 

2.182J8 

2J03.00 

81.00 

168.00 

162.(0 

van 

549J3 


641J7 


tifitc.. 


237 


237M. 


234  Jl. 


2.1(231 


$S(JO 


31810. 


231 J3. 


471J9 

tl82J8 

5<9i3 


41t(0 


2(1(0. 


43317. 


St.  una.. 


RwaUc.. 


237 


237.((. 


tUM 


Aitliw  L  Smctaton 
JacWtnol.. 


Traspolation  by  Departmoit  of  Defense 

May  Jaie  Wignot 

Rvitus  Vena - 


10/20 
11/14 
11/17 
U/17 
11/19 
11/19 


10/26 
11/17 
U/17 
U/19 
U/19 
11/20 


Saatzolad... 

tanaica 


1.046JS 
5S(.S( 


4((K  . 
31(10. 


2.1(2J(  . 
1.723.(0  . 


23113. 


64117 

iTia 

2.1(2J8 

2.2O9.00 

549  J3 


4U 


lam. 


43317. 


(4117 


SI  Una... 


79.00. 


7LU. 


U/21 
10/24 


11/28 
10/29 


Sabataad.. 
Mariari.. 


1.4231$ 
(78 


(OM. 


1.652JS. 
1.763.00  . 
1162.00 


,  157.13 

ZI.  1.65215 

2.411.00 

2.267.00 


Convnittat  loWs.. 


15169.50 


46,725.76 11.0(7.09 


73.61215 


'  Per  dtam  omstitutes  Wglag  and  nals. -  . 

'II  lortign  anency  is  laod,  enter  US  dola  eqmalBit:  d  Vi.  anacy  a  i 


DAN  BOSTBHOdSB,  Owaa.  la.  28,  19(3. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  PERMANENT  SELECT  O^'^'^JJ^ 


INTELLIGENCE.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC. 


Dale 


OOia 


TeU 


Nam  of  Manila  a  emplva 


Arrwal      Depature 


Ooartiy 


US  I 


canacy 


a  US. 
anancy' 


anaacy 


U.S.dali; 
a  US 


US  I 
a  US 


US.  I 
a  US 


Annette  Sniey,  st^ 
Midiael  J.  O'Nei. 
Janes  0  Bush  . 


staffs 


10/31 
11/8 
11/8 


11/3 

11/24 

12/3 


Catm  Aiaaia.. 

Ah 

Aaa — 


53.00 -...     ,5a«- 

1145i5  - -.       WM»  ■ 

1.9(514  -.„ »<*-*' 


ConmittK  total.. 


3383.58. 


630912. 


591.96 
3K9.81 
5J31.64 

9.6S3.41 


IK^rsWeJtS  USd-a  aM^itant  d  US  anacy  is «-.  ata  ai««t  apad-. 


EDWARD  P  BOUHO.  Oiainna.  tan.  28. 19(3. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  PETER  A. 


ABBRUZZESE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  U  AND  21. 1982 


Dale 


Traopatatia 


Oiha  papoias 


TaW 


Nane  ol  Meater  «  enpfoya 


Anival      Depataic 


Cnaihy 


US  dola 

equMait 

a  US 


foreign 
cwTcncy 


us  dola 

apiaknt 

a  US 


US  dola 


US  I 


Foreign 
anancy 


a  US 
onaqi' 


currency 


BUS 

anacy' 


Peter  A.  AUiruziw... 


14 
Oct 
17 
Oct 
19 
Oct 


17  Oct 
19  Oct 
21  Oct 


Turiiay.. 
Graoca.. 


Italy.. 


40,140 
10,530 
249,6(0 


229.00  . 
150.00. 
174.00  . 


Canmaaaltiaispaitatim.. 


2,125.(0 . 


553.00 tl2S.0O  . 


229.00 
]StM 

mat 

2.125K 
2,679.00 


llMiS SSr»'ff  en*  uf  dona  «,u»alent.  i.  US  onac,  «  usal.  a-ter  «»««  ..pend-. 


pnDlA.ABeMJZaSE.N0K  1.1382. 
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REPOlT  Of  EXPENWTUKS  FOR  OFFIOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  SPAIN.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  19  AND  23. 1982 


Uvt  GNQi.. 


'timm 


AMENDED 


tEPORT  Of  EXPENOmjRES  FOR  OfFWAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  SPAIN,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  19  and  23, 1982 


rwipBMiM.. 
RDtatGinii.. 


•I 


omWTf 


pro-nC 


REPC  FT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  R.  GERARD  SALEMME.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  11  and  22, 1982 


iGnrt 


■toton 


CORStHptB 


Isffn  Qincnty 


EXECUTI  IE 


clause 


Under 
tive 

the  Speakef 
lows: 


283.  A 
Emergency 
ting  a  report 
or  personal 
gency 
quarter 
to  section 
fense  Act  ol 
Armed 

284.  A  letter 
Secretary    o: 
transmitting 
1982.  on  selected 
tention   incentives 
2134.  and  37 
Committee 

285.  A  letter 
Federal 


UMI 


0* 


hi«M> 


Tow 


OMiy 


«u.s. 


armoi 


U.$.( 
KM 
orU.1 


fomp 


as.  I 
aU.l 


11/19  11/23  S(M.. 
11/19  Win  S»M.. 
11/19         11/23     S)M.. 


3SJM  300.00. 

35,SS0  300.00  . 

3SJS0  300.00. 


1.467.00  . 
1.467.00  . 
1.467.00  . 


1.767.06 
1.767M 
1.767.00 


900.00. 


4.401.00  . 


SJOlOOl 


s  art.  •!■  U.&  « 


i  U  ji  an«cir  s  Md.  aMi 


PWIUP  BURTON.  OiainMn.  Dec.  17,  1982. 


Me 


tmtm' 


(MNrpMpws 


TtM 


CMtty 


UJ..( 
erU.& 


U.1I 


arU.S. 
onociF' 


orU.S 


U.S.( 

tow 
OIU.S 


11/19 
11/19 
11/19 


11/23 
11/23 
11/23 


Span.. 

S*M.. 


3SJS0 
3SJS0 
3S.SS0 


300.00  ._ 1.753.00  . 

300.00  .._ 1,753.00  . 

300.01 1.753.00  . 

900.00 5JS9.00  . 


2.0S3M 
2.0S3.00 
2,053.00 


USS.60 


B  laed.  oMcr  US  dotar  equMM.  i  US  atmcf  is  usaL  entir  mom  aviM. 
share  of  IrMt  by  mklxy  mnH. 


PHhUP  BURTON.  CMnM*.  Dk.  17,  19(2. 


Me 


hrl 


OHnt  pwpnes 


Total 


Annal      Departm 


CoHfty 


U.S.( 
e«w 
erU.S. 


U.Sdolar  US,  Mai  US.  M» 

equivalent        Foreign        equMlent        Foreign        equivalent 

or  U.S.         amwc)         or  U.S.         cuntncy        or  US. 

carwcif* 


11/11         11/19    «»..._ 

11/19         11/22    Hon|ta«.. 


1,343.25 
2.050.20 


675.00  . 
309.00. 


1.43IJ4 
1.262.00. 


2.113J4 
1.591.00 


lodging  and  meali 
5  used,  enter  US  dollar  equnalent  if  U.S.  anency  B  used,  enter 


H  GERMIO  SAUMK.  Dec  19,  1962 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 

commijnlcations  were  taken  from 

's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


lett^r  from  the  Director.  Federal 
ijlanagement  Agency,  transmit- 
that  the  agency  made  no  real 
property  acquisitions  of  emer- 
suppli>8  and  equipment  during  the 
endii«  December  31. 1982.  pursuant 
2Ql(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
1950;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
IServides 


from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs), 
a  report  as  of  September  30, 
"  Reserve  recruiting  and  re- 
s  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
U.S.C.  308b  and  308c:  to  the 
Armed  Services, 
from  the  General  Counsel. 
Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorizt  appropriations  for  studies 
under  the  Nitional  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 


Emt  rgency 


1968  for  fiscal  years  1984-85;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

286.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Diabetes  Advisory  Board,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board 
at  its  meeting  of  January  17.  1983.  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  create  new  institutes  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  before  the 
completion  of  the  review  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

287.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service.  Department  of  Interi- 
or, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $135,161.89  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.  and  Transco 
Exploration  Co..  pursuant  to  section  10(b) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1953.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

288.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Judge.  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
court's  Judgment  order  in  case  No.  3-77  Ce- 
cilia L.  Thieman  v.  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

289.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Federal  Emergency   Management   Agency. 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  make  improvements 
in  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block 
Grant;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  49.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  (Rept.  No.  98-4).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 
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PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  S  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Browm  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Girgrich. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Rimaldo.  Mr.  Frahk. 
Mr.  Lahtos.  Mr.  Woh  Pat.  Mr. 
DwTCR  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Yatroh. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Dnnnr  Smith. 
Mr.  HZRTKL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Trax- 
LER.  Mr.  Prick.  Mr.  Lone  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Martih  of  New  York. 
Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    LiniGRXN.    Mr. 

KiLDKE.    Mr.    HUGHXS.    Mr.    HORTOH. 

Mr.  Lbvin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  McNul- 
TT,  Ux.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Walgreh.  Mr. 

FORSTTHK.       Mr.       KOOOVSEK.       Mr. 

RiTTKR,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Vkhto.  Mr.  Moixohaji.  Mr.  Foo- 
UETTA.  Ml.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.  Edgar.  IiCr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Vouc- 
MER.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mi. 
Hobbaro.  Mr.  IfHMAH  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Fauhtroy.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Beviix.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Morrisoh  of  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Rnsso.  Mr. 
Damiel.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mi.  McHugr.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Youhg  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  SERSEiraREirNER): 
H.R.  1276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  procedures 
for  crediting  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  with  the 
amounts  of  social   security  checlu  which 
have  not  been  negotiated  within  12  months; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.R.  1277.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
social  security   coverage   for   Members   of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  1278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  Federal  participation 
in  the  costs  of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  and  the  medi- 
care program,  with  appropriate  reductions 
in  social  security  taxes  to  reflect  such  par- 
ticipation, and  with  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  of  an  individual's  annual  earn- 
ings which  may  be  counted  for  benefit  and 
tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON. 

H.R.  1279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  require  manufacturers  of  passenger 
cars  to  furnish  information  relating  to  the 
crashworthiness  of  the  cars  to  prospective 
car  buyers;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  1280.  A  bill  to  modUy  the  insanity 
defense  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 

H.R.  1281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  States  and  local  governments  for 
correctional  facility  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  1282.  A  bill  to  authorize  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  BeUe  Fourche  irrigation  project, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mlniasippi: 
H.R.  1283.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  a  dam  on  the  Pearl  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Schoccoe.  Miss.,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding flood  control  for  Jackson.  Columbia. 
Monticello,  Georgetown,  and  points  down- 
stream from  Jackson.  Miss.,  in  the  Pearl 
River  Basin;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DOROAN: 
H.R.  1284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  with- 
holding of  taxes  from  interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Hotbr.  Mr. 

Horton.  Mr.   Addabbo.  Mr.  Suhia, 

Mr.  Jetporos.  Mr.  Laoomarsiho,  Mr. 

Bevill,  Mr.  SmoH.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mi. 

McGrath.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Levime  of  California,  Ms.  Fer- 

RARO.  Mr.  MnxBR  of  California.  Mr. 

I^HMAH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of 

Florida.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Seiber- 

UMG,  Mr.  IRELAHO,  Mt.  Ixlahd.  Mr. 

ScHUMKR,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Fei- 

GHAH,  and  Mr.  Crockett): 

H.R.  1285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 

limitations  on  charitable  contributions  of 

certain  items:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR* 
HJl.  1286.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Military  SelecUve  Service  Act  prohibit- 
ing the  furnishing  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  postsecondary  education  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  complied  with  the  regis- 
tration requirement  under  that  act;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Taukb,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka): 
H.R.  1287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  agricultural  commodities 
received  under  a  payment-in-ldnd  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, and  Mr.  Matsui): 
H.R.  1288.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  navigatior  project  on  the  Sac- 
ramento River  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  1289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  waive  contributions  to  the 
military  survivor  benefit  plan  in  the  case  of 
certain  persons  whose  military  retired  pay  is 
reduced  because  of  an  offsetting  increase  in 
compensation  paid  to  such  persons  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  due  to  an  increase 
in  disability  rating;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HH.  1290.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
facilitate  recovery,  in  civil  actions  brought 
by  participants  and  beneficiaries  under  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  of  beneflte  wrongfully 
denied  them  under  such  plans,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  recovery  by  such  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
and  costs  of  the  action  in  all  cases  in  which 
such  denials  are  arbitrary  or  capricious;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


HJl.  1291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  time  in 
which  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  from  a  determination  of 
the  U.8.  International  Trade  Commission: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 

HJl.  1292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  2-year 
periods  for  rollover  of  gain  on  sale  of  princi- 
pal residence  to  3  years:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
discharge  of  home  mortgage  loans  will  not 
be  treated  as  income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wgov  and  Means. 

HJl.  1294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  a  certain  portion  of  governmental 
pensions  based  on  services  not  covered 
imder  the  social  security  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1295.  A  bill  to  provide  that  section 
402(aX31)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
requires  that  certain  income  of  a  stepparent 
living  with  a  dei)endent  child  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  such  child's  need 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program,  shall  not  apply  in  any 
case  where  the  stepparent  was  already 
living  with  the  child  at  the  time  such  sec- 
tion became  effective;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Bedell.  IiCr.  Stehholm, 
Mr.  DuRBiH.  Mr.  Ehclish,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mi.  Amthory,  Mr. 
Hahcc.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa): 
HJl.  1296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  any  taxpayer 
to  elect  to  treat  for  income  tax  purposes  any 
crop  received  under  a  Federal  program  for 
removing  land  from  agricultural  production 
as  produced  by  the  taxpayer,  to  allow  any 
taxpayer  to  elect  to  defer  income  on  any 
cancellation  under  such  a  program  of  any 
price  support  loan,  and  to  provide  that  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  program  shall  not  dis- 
qualify the  taxpayer  for  the  special  use 
valuation  of  farm  real  property  under  sec- 
tion 2032A  of  such  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  1297.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  confer  exclusive  Fed- 
eral appellate  jurisdiction,  with  respect  to 
State   cases   Involving   the   death   penalty, 
upon  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARRIOTT: 
H.R.   1298.  A  bUl  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of   1982,  which   Impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Guh- 
DERSON,  and  Mr.  Early): 
H.R.  1299.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve 
the  domestic  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1300.  A  bill  making  an  urgent  appro- 
priation for  commodity  distribution,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations.   

By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  1301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
an  income  tax  credit  for  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred for  maintaining  a  household  a 
member  of  which  is  a  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer who  has  attained  age  65;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65 
no  estimated  tax  penalty  shall  be  imposed 
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.!..«.  rK.  innnnt  involved  is  under  ISOO'  to    Studies  should  be  undcrtEken  Immedlmtely  H.R.  83«:  Mr.  MircHBi.  tb.  OumtnioK. 

whw  the  ■  nount  tavolved  is  under  »s<)0.  to             methods  of  adequately  financing  the  Ut.  Savaoi.  Mr.  Comab*.  Mrs.  Bodqdard. 

the  Commli^OT^a^  and  Means.                  Sur<^  reUrement  Sd  railroad  unemploy-  Mr.  Hortoi..  Mr.  WiLsoit.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr 

H  R  1303  A^ita^vide  for  the  elective    ment  systems;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Hawcb.  Mr.  NnwH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ckock 

HJl.  130J  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  elwtlve                            Commerce    and    Ways    and  bit.  Mr.  Wimu  and  Mra.  Roukma. 

payment  of  benefits  under  title  II  of  the     JJ^  H.R.  M3:  Mr.  SntSBnutnoraL 

By  Mr.  MONTOOMERT  (for  himself  H.R.   999:    Mr.   Clay.   Mrs.   Showk.   Mr. 

and  Mr.  Hamhxxscbiciot):  Hoohks.   Mr.   Lklakd,   Mr.   Staooiks.   Mr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  ex-  pord  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  SriiiCB, 

pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re-  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Dwykh  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

spect  to  the  role  of  the  Administrator  of  Wilson.  Ms.  MiKin.sKi.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 

Veterans'  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet-  LnacAii    of    California,    Mr.    Wisk,    Mr. 
erans'  Affairs 


Social  Secu  ity  Act  in  the  form  of  social  se- 
curity savii  gs  bonds,  and  for  other  pur 
poaes;  to  (he  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mii  SKELTON: 

H.R.  1304  A  bill  to  establish  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  SUte 
of  Missouri!  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  >n  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Ml  VANDER  JAOT: 

H.R.  1305  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 21.  197( ,  esUblishing  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  and  for  other 
purposes:  U  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Af  f  i  irs. 
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MEMORIAI^S 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
7.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
relative  to  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
H.R.  130d  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of     King,  Jr..  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
the  Grand  Traverse  Bay   Harbor  in  Elm-     and  Civil  Service, 
wood  Town  ihip.  Leelanau  County,  Mich.,  to  ^^^^^^^^ 

the  "OreU^  kvlUe  Harbor":  to  the  Commit-  ^-^^^^~~ 

tee  on  Publ  c  Works  and  Transportation.  odtvatip  RTT.Tf;  AND 

By  Ml .  WYDEN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ml-  ^  w^t  frrmNS 

KUUKi.    Mr.    HUGHBS.    Mr.    White-  RESOLUIlUWa 

HURi  T,  Mrs.  BocGs,  Mr.  Livihostoh,  Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
B«r.  LowKY  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  jjjjjg  j^^d  resolutions  were  introduced 
Sun  A): 


H.R.  13071  A  bill  to  reqxiire  owners  of  ves- 
sels engage(  I  in  foreign  commerce  using  U.S. 
ports  to  est  iblish  and  maintain  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  claims  arising  from  the  fur- 
nishing of  maritime  services  to  those  ves- 
sels, and  foi  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Men  bant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Ml .  HALL  of  Ohio: 

HJ.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  CO  iventional  arms  transfer  limita- 
tions: to  th ;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ml .  SAWYER: 

H.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendnient  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stal  es  to  give  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  i  ight  to  enact  and  repeal  laws  by 
voting  on  1  >glslation  in  a  national  election: 
to  the  Com  nittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MnfETA.  Mr.  Brhttiik,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr. 
Sthatton. 

HJi.  1015:  Mr.  Roi.  Mr.  DoHinLLY.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Framk,  Mr. 
Wrkat.  Mr.  WOM  Pat,  Mr.  OmsTAR,  and 
Mr.  Market. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Domrelly.  Mr. 
Smitb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Wow 
Pat,  Mr.  Obbrstar.  and  Mr.  Market. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Bermam, 
Mrs.  ScHifEiOER,  Mr.  BIavroules,  and  Mr. 

ROYBAL. 

H.R.  1142:  Mr.  Corcoram. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Boker 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Hammxr- 
SCHMIOT,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Quiller,  Mr.  D" Amours,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  FRAifK,  Mr.  Market.  Mr.  Emxrsom, 
Mrs.  Booquaro.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mrs.  Smowb, 
Mr.  WiLSon,  Mr.  Framklui.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Qejoehson,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Corte. 
Mb.  Kaftur.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Foro  of  Michi- 
gan,   Mr.    LowRT    of    Washington.    Mr. 


and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  1308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong- 
Suk  Song:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 

H.R.  1309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cllve  Taylor,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Garcia. 

Francis  Harrison:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Mr.    Youhg   of    Missouri.    Mr.    Youwo    of 

Judiciary.  Alaska.   Mr.   SENSENBRxmiER.  Mr.   Patmak. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Coleman  of 

I  Missouri.  Mr.  Foguetta,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 

Tallon,  Mr.  Ratchfors,  Mr.  Bliley.  Hx. 

ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  Oberstar.  Mr.  Schtjmir,  Mr.  Williams  of 

Montana,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon-  whitehurst.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mrs.  Martin  of 

sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res-  minols,   Ux.   Sawyer,   Mr.   Traxler,   Mr. 

olutions  as  follows:  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 

H.R.    41:    Mr.    Smith    of    Florida.    Mrs.  Watkins,  Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 


By   lyr.    BLAGGI    (for   himself.    Mr.     Bouotard.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  McCollom  and    S^'™'!;  ^^f'  ^2?lr,  o^S^fl'^^sJ^' 


Mm  PHY,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Aodabbo. 
Mr.  Ratchtoro.  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Jeitords.  Mr.  Ovtens. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
HERrzL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Hue  HES.  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs.  Scrboeoer. 
Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
IfV|NE  of  California.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  ILaFalce.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Vento, 
Bfr.  iMcEwEN,  B£r.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  BCs.  Ferraro.  Ms. 
KAiruR.  Birs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
BnnrrER.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Hyde, 


Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  42:  Mr.  C^rockett.  Mr.  Miheta,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

HJI.  46:  Mr.  SMrtH  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Ire- 
land. 

H.R.  50:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
and  Mr.  Ireland. 


Wyden,  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smtth, 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.   1234:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 


H.R.  52:  Mr.  aoTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fuqua,    Eckart.  Mr.  ALEXANDra.  M^  Kildee.  Mr 


Mr 


lowing  the 
separation 


Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 


Traxler,  Mr.  Aspin.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mrs. 
Bouquard,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 


H.R.  70:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Wwe,  »fc  Moody.  Mr. 

„x«.  «..  ««^«..  «..  x.x„>,     Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  AJ»w«ws    of    Twcas,    Mr.    Walmk.    Mr. 

MrrcHELL,  Mr.   Oberstar,  Mr.     Frenzel,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  McCurdy.  Mr.  Foi^.  '"■^S^S^L,^ 

Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Martinez. 

Hyde.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.   Coelho.  and  Mr.  »nd  Mr.  Kemp.                       ...... 

HANMNofUtah  H.J.  Res.  86:  Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

HJI.  79:  Mr.  Mrazek  and  Mr.  Fuqua.  HJ.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Molinari  Mr. 

H.R.    116:    Mr.    Vander    Jaot    and    Mr.  Moohhead.  Mr    Morrison  of  WasWngton. 

CuHOER.  ^^-  Harrison.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 


Lev  n  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Ging- 

Rici): 
H.  Con.  I  «s.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tt  e  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
uniform  St  ute  act  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  wl  dch  provides  grandparents  with 
adequate  rfghts  to  petition  State  courts  for 
privileges  o  visit  their  grandchildren  fol- 
dissolution  (because  of  divorce, 
or  death)  of  the  marriage  of 
such  granclchlldren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes:  j  sintly.  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  a  nd  Education  and  Labor. 

By  l^.  LENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Broy- 
Mr.      Madigan.     and     Mr. 

H.  Con.  1  les.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing t  le  sense  of  the  Congress  that 


Byron.  Mr.  Conger.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  McDonald.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 
Wolf. 

HJI.  685:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

HJI.  835:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mrs.  Bouquard, 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Sabo.  and  Mr.  Shelby. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
21.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
GCUS.  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  Waco, 
Tex.,  relative  to  prayer  in  public  schools: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  of  $200  billion  deficits,  we 
must  find  a  way  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  more  and  better  serv- 
ices for  a  lower  cost.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  Federal  Government  through 
more  worker  participation,  a  better  re- 
wards system,  and  better  investment. 
The  following  article,  written  by  Paul 
Taylor  of  the  Washington  Post  investi- 
gates the  issue  of  productivity: 

Reagan  Team's  Irresistible  Force  Lands 
Atop  Immovable  Object— Frictions  Crest 
IN  Civil  Service  in  Reagan  Era 

"I  do  not  rule  Russia,  ten  thousand  clerks 
do."— Czar  Nicholas  I 


(By  Paul  Taylor) 

By  the  time  the  pink  slip  flnaUy  arrived.  It 
was  anticlimactic. 

Dr.  Maxine  Savitz,  the  government's  top 
civil  servant  in  energy  conservation,  had 
spent  two  years  working  as  deputy  to  a  man 
who'd  come  to  Washington  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  energy  conservation. 

They  agreed  about  almost  nothing.  And 
when  Joseph  Tribble.  assistant  secretary  for 
Energy,  finally  sacked  her  a  week  ago.  they 
didn't  agree  about  that,  either. 

He  thought  it  was  for  her  refusal  to 
accept  reassignment  to  a  faraway  outpost 
with  diminished  responsibility.  She  thought 
it  was  for  having  done  her  old  job  too  well. 
The  firing,  with  charge  and  countercharge, 
is  under  review  for  possible  violations  of 
Civil  Service  laws. 

It  is  also  the  tip  of  an  iceberg.  Dismissals 
of  top-level  career  civil  servants  are  still  a 
rarity  in  the  federal  government,  but  the 
frictions  that  underlie  them  are  very  much 
on  the  Increase. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  moved 
more  aggressively,  more  systematically  and 
more  successfully  than  any  in  modem  times 
to  assert  its  policy  control  over  the  top 
levels  of  its  bureaucracy. 

It  has  taken  the  relationship  between 
short-term  political  appointees  and  long- 
term  career  civil  servants— an  age-old 
kabukl  dance  between  change  and  continui- 
ty, responsiveness  and  resistance,  political 
control  and  bureaucratic  power— and  sharp- 
ly altered  the  balance  of  power  toward  the 
political  side. 

With  personnel  actions  sometimes  subtle 
and  sometimes  overt,  it  has  put  out  a  mes- 
sage that  it  expects  ideological  loyalty  at 
the  high  levels  of  career  service.  Absent 
that,  silence  will  do.  Some  examples: 

When  Interior  Secretary  James  G.  Watt 
fired— the  bureaucratic  euphemism  is  Re- 
duction in  Force,  or  RIF— 28  lawyers  from  a 
legal  staff  he  considered  hostile  to  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  he  said  it  was  for 


budgetary  reasons.  A  few  weeks  later,  how- 
ever, the  department  found  six  openings  In 
the  legal  office. 

One  of  the  RIFfed  attorneys,  Derb  S. 
Carter,  reapplied  for  his  old  Job  and  was 
questioned  about  his  political  background— 
a  no-no  according  to  Civil  Service  rules. 
Carter  didn't  have  the  right  answers,  nor 
did  he  get  the  Job. 

The  moribund  Department  of  Energy 
RIFed  19  top  bureaucrats  last  year.  Normal- 
ly, they  would  have  been  protected  by  se- 
niority, but  they  were  fired  because  they 
had  been  given  low  performance  ratings. 
They  contended  that  the  ratings  were  arbi- 
trary, designed  to  force  them  out  because 
they  or  their  programs  were  not  in  favor. 
The  matter  is  under  review  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

Dr.  Peter  F.  Infante,  a  OS-15  who  headed 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration's Office  of  Carcinogen  Classifica- 
tion, was  almost  fired  for  writing  a  letter  In 
1981. 

It  disputed  a  finding  by  a  panel  of  the 
International  Agency  for  Research  on 
Cancer  that  there  was  Insufficient  evidence 
to  call  formaldehyde  a  carcinogen,  or 
cancer-causing  agent. 

The  letter  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  Industry-backed  Formaldehyde  Insti- 
tute, which  In  turn  wrote  an  angry  missive 
to  an  aide  to  OSHA's  new,  pro-Industry  ad- 
ministrator, Thome  G.  Auchter. 

"How  do  you  control  members  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy who  seem  to  be  operating  freely 
within  and  without  government?"  it  asked. 

The  initial  response  at  OSHA  was  to  order 
Infante's  firing,  but  Auchter  backed  off 
when  a  House  science  subcommittee  got 
wind  of  the  episode  and  conducted  a  hear- 
ing. 

Dr.  Adrian  Gross,  a  government  patholo- 
gist for  18  years,  was  transferred  last  May 
from  his  Job  as  chief  of  the  toxicology 
branch  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Hazard  Evaluation  Division  to  be 
senior  science  adviser  there.  From  there  he 
was  transferred  to  a  small  field  branch  that 
monitors  laboratory  performance. 

The  second  transfer  came  after  Gross 
wrote  a  memo  to  his  supervisors  accusing 
them  of  improperly  aiding  two  chemical 
companies  In  their  efforts  to  register  per- 
methrln,  an  Insecticide  Gross  said  is  a  car- 
cinogen, 


The  four-year-old  office  of  special  counsel 
of  the  Merit  System  Protection  Board— the 
government's  prosecutor  of  cases  of  merit 
system  abuse— has  had  a  short,  unhappy 
history  of  high  turnover,  low  morale  and 
little  watchdogglng. 

For  a  year  It  was  In  the  hands  of  Alex  Ko- 
zinski.  a  loyal  Reaganaut.  In  his  brief 
tenure  he  conducted  seminars  for  federal 
managers  called  "How  to  Avoid  Committing 
Prohibited  Personnel  Practices  in  the 
Reagan  Administration."  a  guide  to  getting 
rid  of  problem  employes  and  getting  away 
vrtth  it.  To  Infuriated  employe  unions  this 
was  the  fox  in  a  chicken  coop,  with  a  venge- 
ance. 


It  is  purely  a  matter  of  perspective  wheth- 
er the  inevitable  chilling  effect  these  moves 
have  on  the  bureaucracy  is  a  good  thing. 


Bernard  Roeen.  a  former  director  of  the 
VS.  Civil  Service  Commission,  said  he  be- 
lieves It  has  taken  its  toll  on  sound  policy 
management. 

"No  private  enterprise  could  be  successful 
If  Its  three  or  four  top  levels  left  every  two 
years,"  he  said.  "But  that's  the  way  we  do  It 
in  government,  and  It  puts  an  enormous  pre- 
mium on  stability  and  expertise  Immediate- 
ly below." 

The  other  view  is  that  bureaucratic  power 
has  grown  out  of  proper  bounds  over  time 
and  needs  curbing.  That  power,  at  its  root, 
derives  from  information:  how  it  is  devel- 
oped, dispensed,  withheld. 

As  society  has  grown  more  complex  and 
information  has  grown  ever  more  the  prov- 
ince of  experts,  the  arguments  goes,  bureau- 
crats have  come  to  be  leas  responsive  and 
more  powerful. 

That  view  tends  to  be  associated  with  con- 
servative scholars,  who  see  an  inherent  lib- 
eral, or  at  least  Inherent  pro-govemment. 
bias  In  bureaucracies.  But  It  Is  not  limited  to 
one  side  of  the  fence. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  anticipating  the  transi- 
tion to  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  said.  "Hell 
sit  right  here  and  hell  say.  'Do  this,  do 
that,'  and  nothing  will  happen.  Poor  Ike.  It 
won't  be  like  the  Army.  Hell  find  It  very 
frustrating." 

John  F.  Kennedy  contributed  his  own 
brand  of  irony  to  the  exasperation  that 
elected  officials  of  all  stripes  have  always 
harbored  toward  the  bureaucracies  they  can 
never  seem  to  master  fully. 

"I  agree  with  you."  he  once  told  a  caller  to 
the  White  House,  "but  I  don't  know  if  the 
government  will." 

WhUe  scholars  and  political  scientists 
debate  the  proper  role  of  the  bureaucracy, 
no  one  disputes  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  changed  it. 

It  shows  more  zeal  in  taking  on  the  CnvU 
Service  than  has  any  administration  since 
the  forshortened  second  term  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  and  it  has  more  tools— legal, 
ideological  and  budgetary— than  the  Nixon 
administration  did. 

The  legal  tool  is  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978.  which  stripped  top-level  career- 
ists of  the  most  fundamental  job  protection 
of  all— the  right  to  keep  ones  particular  Job. 
so  long  as  the  job  needs  doing,  funds  are 
available  and  the  performance  has  been  sat- 
isfactory. 

Had  the  Tribble-Savltz  unpleasantness  oc- 
curred In  1977  Instead  of  now,  Tribble  could 
not  have  forced  Savitz  to  take  a  new  Job 
down  the  corridor,  much  less  halfway  across 
the  country. 

He  could,  of  course,  have  shut  her  off 
from  any  policy  input,  redeployed  her  staff, 
reorganized  her  department  Into  oblivion  or 
used  any  of  the  other  management  gambits 
that  have  been  developed  over  the  years. 

The  irony  te  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  used  the  personnel  flexibility  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Carter  administration  to 
carry  out  policies  very  different  from  Presi- 
dent Carter's. 

Ideologically,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  been  able  to  attract  to  government  serv- 
ice appointees  who  for  the  most  part  don't 
think  government  works.  This  puts  them  in 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pled.  It  became  a  tawdry  spectacle  of  scan- 
dal, of  ghost  workers,  of  federal  jobs  sought 
and  bartered. 

In  the  January  after  each  presidential 
election,  Washington  was  transformed  into 
an  unruly  employment  shop,  with  hordes  of 
job  seekers  lining  up  outside  the  White 
House. 

"I  love  to  deal  with  doctrines  and  events, 
but  my  day  Is  frittered  away  with  the  per- 
sonal seeking  of  people,"  President  James 
Garfield  mused  early  in  his  term. 

The  frittering  did  not  last  as  long  as  he 
might  have  wished.  Pour  months  after  he 
assumed  office  Garfield  was  assassinated  by 
a  disappointed  job  seeker  named  Charles 
Guiteau.  who  had  been  visiting  the  White 
House  dally  to  press  his  claim  for  the  con- 
sulship in  Paris. 

The  assassination  provided  impetus  for 
the  passage  of  the  law  that  created  the  Civil 
Service  System— 100  years  ago  Siuiday. 

Initially  it  placed  about  10  percent  of  the 
federal  work  force  under  strict  merit  rules 
for  hiring  and  firing.  Since  then,  the  per- 
centage of  jobs  covered  by  merit  has  grown 
steadily.  Today,  in  a  government  of  more 
than  2  million,  a  president  has  the  power  to 
hire  and  fire  just  a  few  thousand  top  ap- 
pointees. 

The  merit  system  expanded  in  response  to 
the  national  aversion  to  excesses  of  parti- 
sanship. 

Its  premise  was  that  elected  officials 
ought  to  make  policy  and  career  profession- 
als ought  to  carry  it  out. 

But  as  the  line  between  making  policy  and 
executing  it  has  blurred,  the  feeling  has 
taken  root  that  anonymous  and  unac- 
countable bureaucrats  have  emerged  with 
too  big  a  slice  of  the  power. 

Politicians  of  all  ideologies  have  been 
adept  at  advancing  this.  But  many  close  ob- 
servers of  the  government's  inner  workings 
come  away  with  a  somewhat  different  ver- 
dict: that  the  bureaucracy,  by  and  large,  re- 
spects the  limits  of  Its  authority,  when  it  ap- 
pears politically  unresponsive,  it  often  be- 
cause its  political  leadership  does  not  under- 
stand how  to  lead. 

"The  degree  of  loyalty  and  responsiveness 
of  career  employes  is  in  most  cases  directly 
related  to  the  quality  of  leadership  they  re- 
ceive. .  .  .  Careerists  want  direction  and  are 
willing  to  follow,  but  they  must  be  led  by 
someone  who  inspires  confidence  and  re- 
spect." 

The  unlikely  author  is  Frederic  V.  Malek, 
a  corporate  executive  and  former  Nixon 
White  House  official  whose  name  Is  at- 
tached to  the  infamous  Malek  Manual  of 
the  Watergate  era,  which  outlined  ways  to 
subvert  the  Civil  Service  System  to  achieve 
policy  control  over  the  government.  Malek 
says  he  never  wrote  the  manual. 

AU  of  this  leads  back  to  Tribble,  the  poUti- 
cal  appointee,  and  Savitz,  the  careerist. 
Their  troubles  began  a  year  ago  when  Trib- 
ble, a  paper  company  executive  new  to 
Washington,  was  preparing  to  go  to  Con- 
gress with  his  first  budget  request. 

He  wanted  to  slash  programs  for  energy 
conservation  research  dramatically.  Savitz 
warned  him  of  land  mines  ahead;  if  he  tried 
to  cut  too  much  too  fast,  she  said,  he  would 
get  buried  on  the  Hill. 

Tribble  tried;  Congress  buried.  It  wound 
up  financing  the  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams Savitz  runs  at  10  times  the  level  her 
boss  had  proposed. 

"He  blames  me  instead  of  recognizing  the 
fact  that  many  people  In  Congress  and  the 
private  sector  think  there  is  a  proper  role 
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for  the  federal  government  in  conserva- 
tion," she  says. 

"We  were  incompatible,"  he  says. 

The  relationship  came  unglued.  Within 
months  of  the  budget  debacle,  he  asked  her 
to  take  a  job  in  Golden.  Colo.  The  office  of 
special  counsel  of  the  BCSPB  is  Investigating 
whether  Tribble  concocted  the  Job  and  of- 
fered it  to  Savitz  knowing  she  would 
refuse.* 


BANKS  SHOULD  STOP  FIGHT 
AGAINST  TAX  WITHHOLDING 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALirORRIA 
Uf  THX  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  congressional  offices  have  been 
flooded  with  preprinted  postcards 
from  constituents,  urging  repeal  of  the 
provision  in  last  summers's  tax  bill 
providing  for  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends.  This  lobbying  campaign 
has  been  inspired  by  a  variety  of 
banks,  S&L's,  and  credit  unions. 

It  is  clear  from  the  postcards  that 
the  banks  are  not  telling  the  truth  to 
their  customers.  They  ignore  the 
many  exemptions  to  this  provision: 
The  over-age-65  exemption,  the  lower- 
income  exemption,  and  the  small- 
savers  exemptions. 

Certain  independent  truckers  are 
using  rocks  and  rifles  to  obtain  repeal 
of  truck  taxes.  While  we  all  condemn 
this  violence,  how  can  we  ignore  the 
violence  done  when  a  banker  in  a 
three-piece  suit  scares  an  elderly 
person  into  worrying  about  their  inter- 
est income.  The  lies  being  told  by 
these  "sophisticated  bankers"  are  rep- 
rehensible. 

People  should  reaUy  be  sending  in 
postcards  complaining  about  how  and 
why  the  Congress  has  let  highly  prof- 
itable banks  with  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  profits  pay  zero  or  only  1 
or  2  percent  in  corporate  taxes  to  the 
Government  which  insures  and  pro- 
t>6cts  t-hcm 

Following  is  an  excellent  article 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
on  why  banks  should  stop  the  fight 
against  tax  withholding. 

The  article  follows: 
Bahks  Play  Victim  oh  Iwtikkst  Taxbs 
(By  Jerry  Knight) 

Banks  and  savings  and  loans  have  been  of- 
fering their  depositors  an  expanding  range 
of  financial  services  recently  and  now 
they're  lobbying  Congress  for  a  measure  to 
make  It  easier  for  customers  to  cheat  on 
their  income  taxes. 

Of  course  the  embarrassing  phrase 
"Income  tax  evasion"  never  appears  In  the 
filers  from  bank  and  savings  and  loan  lobby- 
ists that  are  barraglng  depositors  and  Cap- 
itol HUl. 

The  financial  institutions  say  they  merely 
want  their  customers  to  "help  repeal  a  bad 
law"— the  one  that  will  require  banks  to 
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withhold  10  percent  of  Interest  paid  on  most 
accounts  starting  July  1. 

"Warning!  10  percent  of  the  money  you 
earn  In  Interest  U  going  to  DISAPPEAR," 
screamed  one  photocopied  letter  that  ar- 
rived in  last  week's  mail. 

Even  by  the  standards  of  political  propa- 
ganda, this  Is  an  outrageously  misleading 
sUtement.  Nobody's  Uxes  will  be  raised  by 
the  withholding  of  interest  income.  The  tax 
rate  itself  doesn't  Increase,  nor  does  the 
amount  of  interest  income  subject  to  tax- 
ation. 

Under  the  Interest  withholding  law,  taxes 
on  interest  Income  will  be  deducted  auto- 
matically in  the  same  way  that  taxes  on  sal- 
aries are  deducted  from  your  paycheck. 

The  only  depositors  whose  money  is  going 
to  "disappear"  are  folks  who've  been  cheat- 
ing on  their  income  taxes. 

That's  a  lot  of  people.  Estimates  are  that 
15  percent  of  taxable  interest  goes  unreport- 
ed. One  out  of  every  $8  in  taxable  interest 
income  already  "disappears"  before  the  tax 
collectors  can  find  it. 

Income  tax  evasion  used  to  \x  something 
akin  to  a  mortal  sin.  If  not  obscene  then  at 
least  unpatriotic. 

Now,  apparently,  tax  cheating  has  become 
socially  acceptable,  close  enough  to  nuining 
a  yellow  light  that  banks  can  subtly  tell  cus- 
tomers that  part  of  their  Interest  income 
will  "disappear"  if  taxes  are  withheld  from 
it. 

Assuming  that  the  interest  income  tax 
that  is  withheld  is  Interest  Income  tax  that 
otherwise  wouldn't  be  due.  the  financial  in- 
stitutions have  concocted  an  elaborate  series 
of  phony  arguments  against  withholding  in- 
terest income.  Listen  to  this  one  from  the 
U.S.  League  of  Savings  Institutions: 

Withholding  interest  'will  erode  the  na- 
tion's store  of  investment  capital"  and  "send 
shock  waves  through  the  investment  com- 
munity." League  Chairman  Leonard  Shane 
claims  In  a  speech  he's  scheduled  to  give 
today  at  a  convention  in  Miami  Beach. 

He  says  the  tax  withheld  on  a  $10,000  sav- 
ings certificate  earning  12  percent  a  year, 
credited  monthly,  would  be  $126.76  the  first 
year.  $141.23  the  second  year,  and  $157.34 
the  third  year,  for  a  total  of  $425.33.  "It 
wouldn't  be  long  before  the  account  shrank 
by  more  than  $1,000,"  argues  Shane. 

If  I  were  basking  In  Miami  Beach  today 
with  Mr.  Shane  on  his  tax -deductible  busi- 
ness trip,  I'd  ask  him  how  much  Income  tax 
would  be  due  on  the  account  In  three  years 
if  the  tax  were  not  withheld?  Would  you  be- 
lieve $425.33? 

Shane  claims  taxpayers  "are  scrupulously 
careful  about  paying  all  taxes  due  on  inter- 
est and  dividend  income."  That's  not  what 
you'll  hear  from  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.), 
one  of  the  most  adamant  backers  of  with- 
holding Interest  income. 

Dole  is  not  exactly  a  Robin  Hood,  rob-the- 
rich  type  when  it  comes  to  taxes.  He's  a 
leader  of  the  campaign  to  reduce  the  hold- 
ing period  on  capital  gains  from  a  year  to 
six  months  to  encourage  savings  and  Invest- 
ment. 

Sponsors  of  the  withholding  measure  con- 
tend that  a  huge  amount  of  taxes  goes  un- 
collected because  Investors  don't  report 
their  Interest  Income.  They  estimate  the 
government  will  pick  up  $10.5  billion  in  ad- 
ditional revenues  In  the  next  three  years 
and  $25  billion  by  1988. 

Besides  the  tax  cheate  who  are  pocketing 
that  $25  billion— and  forcing  the  rest  of  us 
to  pay  their  share  of  running  the  govern- 
ment—the real  losers  from  Interest  Income 
withholding  will  be  the  banks.  Which  may 
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explain  why  they  are  so  concerned  that 
their  depositors'  money  Is  going  to  "disap- 
pear." 

No  question  about  it,  the  banks  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  collecting  that  in- 
terest tax  for  Uncle  Sam.  To  compensate 
the  financial  Institutions,  the  government  is 
going  to  let  them  keep  the  money  they 
withhold  for  30  days  before  they  turn  It 
over  to  the  IRS.  The  banks  wlU  get  a 
month's  free  use  of  the  tax  money. 

That's  not  enough,  according  to  a  study 
done  for  the  banks  by  Peat.  Marwick. 
Mitchell  St  Co.  The  Peat.  Marwick  report, 
which  is  being  used  by  the  financial  indus- 
try in  its  lobbying  campaign,  contends  the 
cost  of  withholding  interest  income  will  be 
10  to  100  times  as  much  the  banks  will  earn 
from  the  30-day  float. 

It's  difficult  to  argue  with  the  banks' 
bookkeeper's  estimates,  but  on  the  face  of 
it,  the  Peat,  Marwick  numbers  seem  a  little 
steep.  The  claim  of  100  times  one  month's 
Interest  that's  being  bandied  about  by  the 
bankers  Is  equivalent  to  more  than  eight 
years'  float. 

Whatever  the  cost,  the  banks  and  savings 
associations  aren't  the  only  businesses  that 
help  the  government  collect  taxes. 

Retailers  collect  sales  taxes,  and  numy  of 
them  have  to  invest  in  fancy  cash  registers 
that  can  be  programmed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween taxable  and  nontaxable  items.  Oil 
companies  collect  gas  taxes  for  both  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  New  car 
dealers  collect  license  plate  fees.  Real  estate 
agents  collect  transfer  taxes.  Distillers  and 
tobacco  companies  stamp  every  pack  and 
bottle  to  prove  the  appropriate  taxes  have 
been  paid. 

E>ery  employer  In  the  nation  has  been 
withholding  income  taxes  from  workers' 
checks  since  1942.  In  40  years,  it's  doubtful 
that  many  companies— let  alone  banks— ever 
went  broke  because  of  the  onerous  cost  of 
handling  employe  withholding. 

Whether  they  like  to  do  It  or  not,  all  kinds 
of  businesses  help  make  tax  collection  rela- 
tively painless  and  surprisingly  efficient 
That's  why  the  United  States  has  one  of  the 
most  respected,  best-observed  tax  systems  in 
the  world.  There's  no  reason  why  the  banks 
and  savings  institutions  shouldn't  do  their 
part  instead  of  lobbying  to  make  tax  evasion 
easier.* 


CONSUMERS  NEED  AUTO  CRASH 
TEST  RESULTS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday.  February  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  automobile  crash  safety 
information  to  consumers  shopping 
for  new  cars.  My  bill  would  require 
auto  manufacturers  to  post  crash  test 
results  on  a  window  sticker  on  each 
new  car.  Consumers  would  then  have 
Information  about  crashworthiness,  in 
addition  to  fuel  economy  and  list 
price,  as  they  examine  new  car  models 
in  their  dealers*  showrooms.  I  think 
this  will  encourage  auto  manufactur- 
ers to  compete  for  safer  designs  while 
continuing  to  achieve  Improvements  in 
fuel  economy. 
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Consumer  surveys  done  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration (NHTSA)  have  shown  that, 
although  there  is  a  definite  trend 
toward  smaller,  lighter  cars  because  of 
their  better  fuel  economy,  consumers 
are  aware  of  the  greater  risk  of  serious 
injury  or  death  that  small-car  riders 
may  suffer  in  an  accident.  These  sur- 
veys also  show  that  car  purchasers 
want  data  on  the  comparative  safety 
of  various  models  and  would  be  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  purchase  price  for  a 
safer  car.  The  widespread  interest  in 
the  Government's  comparative  crash 
test  results,  and  the  very  strong  con- 
simier  demand  for  "the  Car  Book"— 
originally  published  by  NHTSA— 
which  contains  a  comparative  listing 
of  the  results,  are  evidence  that  con- 
sumers want  and  need  this  informa- 
tion. 

However,  currently  most  consumers 
do  not  have  comparative  crashworthi- 
ness data  available  to  them  at  the  time 
they  are  deciding  which  car  to  buy. 
Clearly,  the  best  way  to  call  attention 
to  the  test  results  would  be  to  post  the 
information  on  a  window  sticker  on 
each  new  car.  In  the  same  way  that 
fuel  economy  and  list  price  informa- 
tion are  now  posted.  The  stickers 
would  mention  that  booklets  listing 
comparative  ratings  for  all  car  models 
are  available  free  from  any  new  car 
dealer. 

Under  this  bill,  each  new  car  manu- 
facturer would  test  Its  own  cars  under 
criteria  established  by  NHTSA  and 
certify  the  numerical  crash  rating  to 
NHTSA.  B4anufacturers  would  be  free 
to  Improve  the  safety  of  their  cars 
beyond  the  mlnimumstandards  al- 
ready established  by  NHTSA.  and  con- 
sumers would  be  free  to  make  their 
own  informed  decisions  about  how 
much  crash  safety  and  fuel  economy 
they  want  to  pay  for.  This  free  market 
approach  would  give  manufacturers 
the  Incentive  to  compete  for  sales  to 
safety-conscious  consumers. 

There  is  evidence  that,  when  manu- 
facturers are  faced  with  a  poor  crash 
test  score,  they  can  sometimes  make  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  change  result- 
ing in  a  significant  improvement  in 
safety.  For  example,  the  Honda  Civic, 
which  faUed  the  1980  test,  easUy 
passed  in  1981  after  several  relatively 
simple  changes  were  made. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  will 
help  the  operation  of  the  competitive 
free  market.  Consumers  need  Informa- 
tion to  make  Informed  choices,  and 
manufacturers  need  the  incentive  to 
produce  safer  cars.  I  suspect  that 
when  the  automakers  begin  to  com- 
pete for  safer  designs,  we  will  see  far 
more  progress  than  Government  regu- 
lations could  ever  produce.* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whitkhuhst.  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Lrvnfc- 
8TON.  Mr.  LowsT  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  SxmiA. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  the  97th  Congress  to 
enable  maritime  service  industries, 
many  of  them  family-owned  oper- 
ations, to  collect  bad  debts. 

This  bill  is  needed  because  many 
marine  service  industries  are  being  left 
holding  the  bag  by  foreign-owned 
steamship  lines  that  do  not  pay  their 
bills— and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  U.S. 
law. 

Before  1976,  these  firms,  which  in- 
clude stevedores,  marine  terminal  op- 
erators, port  authorities,  freight  for- 
warding agents,  drayage  firms,  and 
harbor  pilots,  had  recourse  when  for- 
eign steamship  owners  failed  to  pay 
their  bills.  They  could  file  suit  and 
U.S.  marshals  would  "plaster"  a  ship 
with  a  notice  of  arrest  and  a  warning 
not  to  leave  port  until  the  debt  had 
been  cleared  up. 

But  with  passage  in  1976  of  the  For- 
eign Sovereign  Immimities  Act,  suits 
against  vessels  owned  or  operated  by  a 
foreign  government  were  prohibited, 
so  now  these  small  maritime  industries 
are  simply  stuck  with  unpaid  bills. 

The  National  Association  of  Steve- 
dores, which  again  strongly  supports 
this  legislation,  recently  siu^eyed  Its 
members  and  learned  that  the  average 
unpaid  debt  per  stevedoring  firm  is 
$370,000.  One  firm  logged  a  loss  ex- 
ceeding $1  million.  These  are  stagger- 
ing amounts  for  any  business,  but  es- 
pecially for  a  small  business.  These 
losses  wipe  out  already-thin  profit 
margins  and  create  pressures  on  com- 
panies to  raise  prices. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  the 
Maritime  Services  Financial  Responsi- 
bility Act  will  require  owners  of  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  using 
U.S.  ports  to  establish  and  maintain  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  their  debts. 

Here  is  what  the  bill  will  do: 

Owners  of  vessels  must  prove  financial  re- 
sponsibUlty  through  insurance,  surety 
bonds  or  some  equivalent  kind  of  evidence. 

Failure  to  comply  with  this  provision  sub- 
jects a  ship  owner  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  Enforcement  will  be  t)m>ugh 
the  port  clearance  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  the  power  of  the  n.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  deny  entry. 

This  bill  will  not  create  any  new  and 
unnecessary  deluge  of  paperwork  for 
private  industry.  It  is  patterned  after 
an  existing  statute  requiring  antipollu- 
tion bonds. 

The  1983  act  includes  the  following 
three  relatively  minor  changes  de- 
signed to  make  compliance,  adminis- 
tration, and  enforcement  easier,  more 
flexible  and  less  burdensome  for  all  af- 
fected carriers: 

Language  added  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
marine  Insurance  industry  designed  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  industry  to  underwrite  this 
risk. 

Authority  to  administer  the  Act  has  been 
shifted  from  the  Federal  Maritime  Commls- 
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slon  to  the  Department  of  TransporUtion. 
Tills  is  in  conjunction  with  the  move  toward 
centralizing  all  transportation  policy  func- 
tions In  a  single  agency. 

The  requirement  that  vessels  obtain  "cer- 
tification" of  financial  responsibility  )ia> 
been  changed  to  only  require  "documenta- 
tion acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion." This  will  hopefully  eliminate 
the  need  for  a  new  set  of  federal  forms  and 
give  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  a  wide 
degree  of  latitude  and  flexibility  In  enforc- 
ing the  Act  In  a  way  that  will  not  force  fi- 
nancially responsible  carriers  to  grapple 
with  unnecessary,  expensive  and  time-con- 
smnlng  new  paperwork  requirements. 

It  is  regrettable  that  legislation  such 
as  this  is  necessary  at  all.  But  the 
string  of  unpaid  bills  from  Portland  to 
Galveston  and  from  New  York  to  Long 
Beach,  says  that  it  is. 

A  full  text  of  the  Maritime  Services 
Financial  Responsibility  Act  follows: 
HJi.  1307 

A  bill  to  require  owners  of  vessels  engaged 

in  foreign  commerce  using  United  States 

ports  to  establish  and  maintain  financial 

responsibility  for  claims  arising  from  the 

furnishing  of  maritime  services  to  those 

vessels,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repretentativea   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Maritime  Services 

Financial  Responsibility  Act  of  1983". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  owner  of  each  vessel  engag- 
ing In  foreign  commerce  and  using  any  port 
or  place  in  the  United  SUtes.  or  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States,  for  any  pur- 
pose shall  establish  and  maintain,  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  evidence 
of  financial  reponsibility  to  meet  all  claims 
made  In  connection  with  the  rendering  to 
that  vessel,  at  ports  or  places  in  the  United 
SUtes.  of  maritime  services  with  respect  to 
loading,  unloading,  berthing,  wharfage,  pi- 
lotage, repairing,  cleaning,  supplying  of 
stores  or  launch  hire,  husbanding,  and  relat- 
ed activities. 

(b)  The  financial  responsibility  required 
under  sul>sectlon  (a)— 

(1)  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  $100 
per  gross  ton  of  the  vessel  concerned,  or  $1 
million,  whichever  sum  is  less;  and 

(2)  may  be  esUbllshed  by— 

(A)  an  insurance  policy, 

(B)  a  surety  bond. 

(C)  qualification  as  a  self-insurer,  or 

(D>  other  evidence  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity, 

or  any  combination  of  the  foregoing,  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  accept  a  bond 
fUed  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  unless 
the  bond  is  issued  by  a  bonding  company  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  a  SUte  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  United 
SUtes  Virgin  Islands,  or  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sic.  3.  In  any  case  where  jurisdiction  over 
a  vessel  cannot  be  obtained  under  United 
SUtes  law,  a  claim  for  maritime  services  de- 
scribed in  section  2(a)  that  were  provided  to 
the  vessel  may  be  brought  directly  against 
the  Insurer  or  the  other  entity  or  person 
providing  the  evidence  of  financial  responsi- 
bility required  under  this  Act.  In  defending 
against  such  a  claim,  the  Insurer,  entity,  or 
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other  person  may  invoke  all  righU  and  de- 
fenses that  would  have  been  available  to  the 
vessel  owner  If  an  action  had  been  brought 
against  him  by  the  claimant  or  that  would 
have  been  available  to  the  person  providing 
financial  responsibility  If  an  action  had 
been  brought  against  that  person  by  the 
vessel  owner. 

Sk.  4.  Each  owner  of  a  vessel  subject  to 
this  Act  who  fails  to  comply  with  this  Act, 
or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  ttian 
$10,000. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  refuse  the  clearance  required  by  sec- 
tion 4197  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the 
United  SUtes  (46  U.S.C.  91)  to  any  vessel 
subject  to  this  Act  that  upon  request  does 
not  have  documentation  accepUble  to  the 
Secretary  indicating  that  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility requirements  of  this  Act  liave 
been  complied  with. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  may— 

(1)  deny  entry  to  any  port  or  place  In  the 
United  SUtes  to,  or 

(2)  detain  at  the  port  or  place  in  the 
United  SUtes  from  which  it  is  about  to 
depart  for  any  other  port  or  place. 

any  vessel  subject  to  this  Act  that  upon  re- 
quest does  have  documenUtion  accepUble 
to  the  Secretary  indicating  that  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  requirements  of  tills  Act 
have  been  complied  with.* 
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Lanka  to  extend  social  and  economic 
benefits.  High  Uteracy  and  extensive 
health  care  delivery  in  Sri  Lanka  have 
attracted  international  respect  for 
some  time.  Moreover,  economic  and 
social  policies  continue  to  be  designed 
and  promoted  to  increase  incomes  and 
provide  other  assistance  that  will  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  most  disadvan- 
taged citizens  of  Sri  Lanka.  As  a 
strong  supporter  of  economic  delevop- 
ment  that  serves  basic  human  needs 
and  aims  directly  at  problems  of  the 
poorest  people  in  the  poorest  coxm- 
tries.  I  am  impressed  with  many  of  the 
economic  projects  underway  in  Sri 
Lanka.  The  United  States  can  take  ap- 
propriate credit  for  its  economic  assist- 
ance to  Sri  Lanka  that  complements 
Sri  Lanka's  efforts,  such  as  expanding 
rural  irrigation  and  bringing  into  culti- 
vation new  land  to  provide  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rural  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Sri  Lankan  people  and 
wish  them  success  as  they  proceed 
with  their  national  endeavors.^ 


THE  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SRI 
LANKA'S  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1983 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fet)- 
ruary  4.  1983,  marked  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  Sri  Lanka's  independence. 
Like  our  own  Fourth  of  July,  this  day 
is  particularly  significant  for  the 
people  of  Sri  Lanlu.  It  honors  the  en- 
durance of  a  free  and  democratic 
system  of  government  and  commemo- 
rates the  progress  achieved  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  the  Sri 
Lanlcan  people. 

As  my  colleagues  who  have  visited 
Sri  Lanka  can  attest,  Sri  Lankan  inde- 
pendence and  democracy  are  firmly  es- 
tablished. Sri  Lanka  and  the  United 
States  maintain  deep  mutual  respect. 
We  share  many  common  goals  and  co- 
operate in  many  ways.  Although  Sri 
Lanka  is  a  leading  member  of  the  non- 
alined  movement.  Sri  Lanka  and  the 
United  States  maintain  common  posi- 
tions on  many  important  international 
issues. 

Sri  Laniuuis  are  firmly  committed  to 
democracy.  National  and  local  elec- 
tions are  held  at  regular  intervals.  The 
election  of  President  Jayewardene  last 
October  marked  the  inauguration  of  a 
system  of  direct  elections  for  presi- 
dent. I  congratulate  President 
Jayewardene,  who  was  sworn  in  on 
Friday,  on  his  transition  from  Prime 
Minister  to  President. 

Finally,  we  should  observe  the  tre- 
mendous  efforts   undertaken   in   Sri 


SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  1197.  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  RESTRIC- 
•nONS  ON  ALASKAN  NORTH 
SLOPE  CRUDE  OIL 


HON.  ROBERT  Q.  TORRICELU 

OPHKW  JIBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Mr.  McKinnxt  and  Mr. 
Wolfe,  to  extend  the  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  Alaskan  North  Slope 
crude  oil.  I  believe  tlUs  legislation. 
H.R.  1197.  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consumer-protection  issues  to  be 
considered  by  the  98th  Congress. 

The  existing  restrictions  are  con- 
tained in  section  7(d)  of  Public  Law 
96-72.  the  Export  Administration  Act 
Amendments  of  1979.  These  restric- 
tions do  not  prohibit  the  export  of 
Alaskan  oil.  On  the  contrary,  they  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  allowing  such 
exports  if  certain  findings  are  made  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Under  the  law  to  be  extended  by 
H.R.  1197.  exports  may  take  place  if 
the  President  determines  that  the 
export  (a)  will  not  diminish  the  total 
quantity  or  quality  of  oil  refined, 
stored,  or  legally  committed  to  l>e 
transported  and  sold  within  the 
United  States:  (b)  will  result  in  lower 
crude  oil  acquisition  costs  to  American 
refiners  who  in  turn  must  pass  on  at 
least  75  percent  of  their  cost  savings  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  their 
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petroleum  prices;  (c)  will  be  made  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  which  may  be  ter- 
minated if  the  crude  oil  supplies  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  interrupted,  threat- 
ened, or  diminished;  and  (d)  is  clearly 
necessary  to  protect  the  national  in- 
terest. 

In  addition,  the  law  requires  the 
President  to  report  such  findings  to 
the  Congress.  In  order  for  the  export 
or  exchange  to  take  place.  Congress 
must  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proving the  export  or  exchange  pro- 
posal within  60  days  of  receiving  the 
President's  findings. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
workers  and  American  consumers  have 
paid  a  high  price  since  the  energy 
supply  disruptions  of  the  early  1970's. 
Since  that  time  I  believe  we  all  should 
have  learned  that  unless  we  have  an 
energy  policy  which  truly  serves  the 
national  interest,  we  will  leave  our- 
selves vulnerable  to  future  oil  embar- 
goes and  oil  price  rises  which  wiU  fur- 
ther cripple  the  American  economy. 
The  availability  of  petroleum  and  pe-. 
troleum  products  at  reasonable  prices 
is  too  important  to  American  industry. 
American  workers.  American  consum- 
ers, and  America's  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency for  the  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  only  real  safeguards  presently  con- 
tained in  the  law. 

These  restrictions  guarantee  that 
any  export  of  Alaskan  oil  would  result 
in  lower  crude  oil  acquisition  costs  to 
American  refiners  and  lower  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  to  American  consum- 
ers. It  guarantees  that  any  export  plan 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  must  demonstrate  that 
there  will  be  in  fact  a  consumer  bene- 
fit. 

The  restrictions  guarantee,  through 
the  two-House  approval  requirement, 
an  affirmative  congressional  role  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  regarding 
the  disposition  of  Alaskan  oQ.  This  in 
turn  better  guarantees  the  American 
people  that  the  national  interest, 
rather  than  any  one  parochial  inter- 
est. WiU  be  served  by  an  export  of 
Alaskan  oil. 

Failing  to  extend  the  restrictions 
contained  in  section  7(d)  of  Public  Law 
96-72  will  leave  the  American  people 
totaUy  unprotected.  We  must  accept 
our  responsibility  and  obligation  to 
the  American  people  and  retain  the 
final  say  over  any  overseas  sale  of  this 
vitally  important  domestic  energy  re- 
source. The  Congress— the  duly  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people— and 
not  those  who  have  a  vested  profit 
motive  interest  in  the  sale  of  energy 
supplies  to  foreign  consumers,  must 
decide  whether  the  national  interest  is 
being  served. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors  to  H.R.  1197.* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

charges  clearly  showing  bis  being  out  of 
touch  with  reality  ...  the  reality  that 
comes  from  dialogue. 

When  Toby  Anthony  Invited  me  here 
today  to  speak  with  you,  he  suggested  that  I 
might  "tick  off  provisions  In  the  Act  where 
environmentalists  and  Industry  can  agree." 
He  asked  if  there  "Is  ground  for  establishing 
consensus  with  Industry  groups,  or  must  we 
witness  continuing  confrontation?" 

That  Is  a  good  Question. 

I  read  in  the  paper  the  reasons  for  the 
confrontation. 

I  read  that  environmentalists  can't  agree 
with  business  leaders  because  those  busi- 
nessmen don't  care  about  anything  but 
profits.  They're  indifferent  to  people  and 
people's  health.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that, 
because  I've  been  a  businessman  for  over 
twenty-eight  years.  I  know  better. 

I  also  read  that  businessmen  can't  agree 
with  environmentalists  because  environmen- 
talists don't  care  about  anything  but  trees 
and  birds.  They  have  no  concern  for  people, 
or  Jobs,  or  the  economy.  Or  you  even  read 
statements  that  It's  not  environmental 
issues  we're  interested  in.  but  a  hidden 
agenda  of  somehow  changing  our  form  of 
government.  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  believe 
any  of  that.  As  President  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  nation's  largest  and  most  powerful 
grassroots  lobbying  environmental  organiza- 
tion, I  know  better. 

So  if  what  we  read  on  the  subject  is  wrong 
. . .  and  it  seems  to  me  it  Is  . .  .  why  can't  we 
agree  on  the  Clean  Air  Act? 

If  we  are  all  reasonable  people,  why  don't 
we  get  together  and  write  the  Clean  Air  Act 
here  today? 

Well,  there  are  tactical  reasons. 

The  first  U.S.  legislation  to  control  air 
poUution  passed  In  1955.  the  original  Clean 
Air  Act  In  1963.  It  was  amended  in  19«5  and 

1966.  Then  came  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of 

1967,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  and  1977  and  that's  where  we  are. 

We  have  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  said  over  and 
over  again  that  we  need  it.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  several  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  responded,  have 
agreed  that  we  needed  It.  And  it  is  now  law. 

Polls  tell  us  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  a  Clean  Air  Act  as  strong  or 
stronger  than  the  one  we  liave.  I  am  sure 
you  saw  the  resulU  of  the  Harris  Poll  in  the 
January  24, 1983  Issue  of  Business  Week. 

Eighty  six  percent  of  the  people  polled 
oppose  any  weakening  of  the  law.  Only  7 
percent  support  a  less  stringent  law.  In  Just 
two  years,  public  support  for  a  stricter 
Clean  Air  Act  has  risen  from  29  percent  to 
47  percent. 

So  the  first  response  to  the  question  of 
why  we  don't  become  "more  reasonable"  to- 
wards the  request  of  those  Industries  who 
wish  to  weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act  is,  why  in 
the  world  should  we? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
said  we  need  this  protection  for  people  and 
for  other  life.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  today  agree. 

It  Is,  you  see.  Just  not  our  move. 

If  the  United  SUtes  auto  Industry  is  in 
that  7  percent  that  wishes  to  weaken  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  they'd  better  make  their 
case.  If  the  base  problem  underlying  the 
weakness  of  the  United  States  automobile 
industry  Is  the  Clean  Air  Act  ...  if  that's 
why  this  American  Industry  is  in  trouble 
.  .  .  they'd  better  prove  It. 

I,  like  many  Americans  believe  that  air 
pollution  control  Is  not  why  foreign  auto 
makers  have  taken  a  large  share  of  the 
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American  market.  But  I  am  no  expert.  Show 
me  I'm  wrong. 

If  the  tiigh  cost  of  electricity  Is  really 
caused  by  poUution  control,  the  case  hasn't 
been  made.  Again  as  a  businessman.  I  would 
reflect  on  the  massive  amounts  of  capital 
electric  utilities  have  invested  in  lumeeded 
nuclear  power  plants  .  .  .  plants  now  can- 
celed, and  sitting  there  as  monuments  to 
poor  business  Judgment.  But  mayl>e  I'm 
wrong.  The  utilities  shall  make  their  case. 

The  Sierra  Club  is  not  about  to  say,  okay, 
we'll  accept  a  weaker  law.  We'll  not  say, 
"Let's  show  the  7  percent  of  the  people  in 
this  country  Jiist  how  reasonable  we  are." 

To  do  that  would.  In  fact,  not  only  be  un- 
reasonable; it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  our- 
selves and  the  86  percent  of  the  people  in 
this  country  who  share  our  position  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Tou  know,  of  coiu-se,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  some  changes. 

We  have  suggested  extending  the  sched- 
ule for  submitting  a  complete  plan  for  at- 
tainbig  the  ozone  standard  from  July  1982 
to  December,  1984.  We  have  suggested  some 
flexibility  in  the  seven  areas  identified  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Air  Quality 
that  may  not  be  able  to  attain  the  ozone 
standards  by  1987.  and  the  one  or  two  areas 
that  may  not  be  able  to  attain  the  carbon 
monoxide  standard. 

We  have  suggested,  under  some  condi- 
tions, the  extension  of  the  deadline  for 
areas  with  severe  total  suspended  particu- 
late problems. 

We  have  proposed  a  list  of  changes  that 
should  be  made  to  simplify  the  PSD  pro- 
gram. 

All  of  this,  I  believe,  shows  we  are  reason- 
able and  flexible.  But  otir  opponents  need  to 
give  a  bit,  too. 

Two  obvious  problems  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed are  acid  rain  and  toxic  air  pollut- 
ants. The  country  really  needs  protection  in 
those  areas. 

So  Willie  flexible  on  some  adjustments,  as 
I  have  listed,  the  Sierra  Club  is  not  going  to 
give  an  inch  on  the  basic  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  breathe  clean,  healthful  air.  and  the 
need  for  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act  to  guaran- 
tee it. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  those  of 
us  gathered  here  today  to  not  be  the  self-ap- 
pointed group  that  writes  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Agreements  on  national  policy  cut  in  smoke- 
filled  rooms  never  did  get  much  respect. 
Those  cut  in  "smoke-free  rooms"  deserve  no 
more. 
And  we  know  why. 

If  all  the  parties  to  this  issue  were  willing 
to  have  representatives  sit  in  this  room,  or 
any  other  room,  who  would  pick  those  par- 
ticipants? 

For  whom  would  we  speak?  Would 
anyone,  other  than  perhaps  ourselves,  pay 
much  attenton  to  the  deals  we  would  cut? 

In  other  words,  would  General  Motors  be 
willing  to  let  Chrysler  speak  for  them?  More 
Importantly  to  me,  would  all  environmental- 
ists say,  "Okay,  the  President  of  the  Sierra 
Club  says  he  went  in  that  room  with  indus- 
try leaders  and  says  he  compromised  a  deal 
for  a  Clean  Air  Act.  So  I'm  sure  it's  fine.  I'll 
not  worry  about  It  anymore." 

No.  sir,  they  would  not  and  they  should 
not. 

I  have  not  been  chosen  by  the  86%  of  the 
people  in  this  country  to  make  public  policy 
for  them.  They  would  not  respect  my  ac- 
tions and  well  they  shouldn't.  That  would 
not  be  respectable. 

A  December.  1981  poll  showed  that  the 
public  named  the  Environmental  Protection 


Agency  as  the  group  or  institution  most 
trusted  to  make  suggestions  for  changing 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  second  most  trusted 
are  the  environmental  organizations. 

Three  observations:  (1)  were  going  to  live 
up  to  that  trust;  (2)  I  would  wonder  if  a 
more  current  survey  might  put  us  ahead  of 
the  Anne  Gorsuch/Ronald  Reagan  EPA; 
and  (3)  for  those  who  think  we  might  have 
controlled  that  survey,  it  was  run  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes. 
So  we  work  through  the  system  of  govern- 
ment we  have. 

Industry  can,  will,  and  should  make  its 
case.  If  some  Industries  want  the  law  weak- 
ened, tell  people  why.  The  American  voter 
will  hear  you.  The  Congress  is  responsive. 

The  Sierra  Club  and  all  the  environmen- 
tal groups  and  health  groups  will  make 
their  case  to  those  same  Americans,  the 
same  Congress. 

This  need  not  be  confrontation.  It  can, 
and  must  be  our  serving  in  our  respective 
roles.  A  wise  gentleman  once  observed  that 
if  there  wasn't  a  Sierra  Club,  Industry  would 
have  to  invent  one.  Because  we  are  needed 
to  make  the  system  work. 

So  we  all  make  our  case,  and  then  public 
policy  will  be  made  where  it  should  be 
made,  in  the  public  forum.  Made  with  all 
the  openness  and  public  participation  that 
our  system  permits. 

It's  been  suggested  that  you  should  never 
watch  sausage  or  laws  being  made.  Well,  let 
me  tell  you  something  from  my  own  person- 
al experience.  I  used  to  work  in  a  meat  pack- 
ing plant  when  I  was  a  high  school  and  col- 
lege student,  and  if  I'm  going  to  eat  sausage 
I'd  sure  rather  eat  that  which  I've  seen 
made.  And  if  I'm  to  live  under  the  laws.  .  .  . 
Well,  it  may  be  overly  dramatic,  but  a  lot 
of  good  people  have  died  to  protect  that 
right. 

Public  policy  must  be  made  by  those 
chosen  by  the  American  voter  to  make 
public  policy.  It  must  be  made  by  those  ac- 
countable to  them. 

So  you  see.  Secretary  Watt  is  wrong.  I'm 
not  trying  to  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment (as  an  aside,  I'm  also  not,  nor  have  I 
been,  a  Nazi). 
That's  all  part  of  the  big  life  technique. 
Perhaps  It's  old  fashioned,  my  generation 
might  call  it  corny  and  the  Valley  Girls'  re- 
sponse might  be.  "Gag  me  with  a  spoon," 
but  I  really  do  love  this  country. 

And  I've  done  those  things  people  do 
which  express  that  love.  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  held  elective  office,  I  vote  and  I  pay 
taxes  .  .  .  and  I'll  continue  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  protect  the  system  of  government 
that  permits  both  you  and  me  to  influence 
the  direction  of  public  policy  in  an  open, 
honorable,  respectable  way. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that,  as  President  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  I  will  spend  my  total  ener- 
gies. If  necessary,  as  will  many  of  our 
336,561  members,  to  be  sure  that  the  voices 
of  the  86  percent  are  heard  in  Washington.* 


FAIRNESS  IN  ERISA 
PROCEEDINGS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which 
seeks  to  amend  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment and  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
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(ERISA)  to  correct  what  I  believe  is  an 
unjustice  In  that  law  as  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  Federal  courts.  Under 
current  readings  of  that  law,  a  pension 
l>eneficiary  who  is  denied  benefits  or 
whose  benefits  have  been  terminated, 
must  prove  In  a  court  action  that  the 
plan  administrator  acted  "arbitrarily 
and  capriciously"  in  order  to  obtain 
those  benefits.  This  is  an  almost  Im- 
possible burden  for  many  beneficiaries 
to  meet. 

Under  current  law  a  beneficiary  who 
Is  denied  benefits  by  error  or  Inadvert- 
ence of  the  plan  administrator,  will  be 
unable  to  have  that  decision  over- 
turned in  court  absent  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious conduct  by  the  administrator. 
Simple  mistake,  negligence,  or  sloppi- 
ness  will  not  do  and  this  result  is  clear- 
ly imfair.  If  a  beneficiary  deserves 
benefits  from  his  or  her  pension,  they 
should  be  received.  There  Is  no  just 
reason  why  that  person  should  have  to 
delve  Into  the  thoughts  or  decision- 
making processes  of  the  plan  adminis- 
trator. 

One  example  of  the  injustice  of  this 
provision  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  an  attorney.  Henry  P. 
Sorett  of  Cambridge.  Mass.  Mr.  Sorett 
practices  extensively  In  ERISA  law 
and  In  fact,  brought  this  entire  Issue 
to  my  attention  for  which  I  am  very 
grateful.  A  client  of  Mr.  Sorett  had  his 
disability  benefits  terminated  by  a 
plan  administrator  who  decided  that 
his  Illness  was  no  longer  disabling. 
Tragically,  the  Illness  was  cancer  and 
the  client  has  since  died  of  that  dis- 
ease. In  court,  the  administrator  Is 
taldng  the  position  that  he  did  not  act 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously,  a  burden 
that  Mr.  Sorett  tells  me  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  meet  despite  the  clear  fact  that 
his  client  was  disabled  when  his  bene- 
fits were  terminated. 

This  bill  takes  a  very  simple  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  and  one  that  I 
believe  is  eminently  Just.  First,  it 
would  amend  section  502  of  ERISA  (29 
U.S.C.  1132)  by  adding  that  a  benefici- 
ary may  recover  benefits  by  proving 
by  a  "preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  administrator  erred  In  deny- 
ing such  benefits."  This  standard  of 
proof  is  that  which  is  used  in  civil  liti- 
gation for  breach  of  contract,  torts,  et 
cetera  and  seems  perfectly  reasonable 
In  this  context.  Please  note  that  the 
burden  of  going  forward  would  still 
rest  with  the  beneficiary  and  thus 
would  still  provide  reasonable  protec- 
tion for  plan  administrators. 

Second,  the  court  would  examine 
the  Ijenef  It  denial  de  novo  and  without 
any  presumption  as  to  correctness  of 
the  administrator's  decision.  I  believe 
this  provision  Is  necessary  In  order 
that  the  beneficiary  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  present  all  relevant  evi- 
dence to  the  court  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  court  does  not  simply  "rublier 
stamp"  the  administrator's  prior  and 
perhaps  unjust  decision. 
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Third,  I  have  added  a  provision 
which  would  award  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  and  costs  to  the  beneficiary 
if  the  administrator  Is  found  to  have 
acted  In  an  arbitrary  and  cmiricious 
manner.  This  provision  is.  I  think, 
clearly  warranted  since  a  beneficiary 
should  not  have  to  bear  these  ex- 
penses imder  those  circumstances. 

Finally,  the  amendment  made  by 
this  bill  Is  made  effective  with  respect 
to  actions  commenced  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  Members  will 
agree  that  this  Is  a  problem  which 
very  definitely  deserves  action  by  the 
Congress.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  S. 
SCHWEIKER 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OPIRW  JnSXT 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESDrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  I 
rise  to  honor  an  outstanding  and 
unique  person  who.  after  years  of  un- 
selfish service  to  his  country,  will  be 
leaving  his  post  with  the  Government 
and  the  President's  Cabinet  to  take  a 
position  In  the  private  sector.  I  am  re- 
ferlng  to  the  retiring  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard S.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Schwelker  has  been  untiring  In 
lUs  devotion  to  our  Nation,  both  in 
war  and  In  peace.  He  served  his  coun- 
try in  World  War  II  aboard  an  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  FoUowing 
his  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1960.  Mr.  Schwelker  soon 
became  a  leader  In  Federal  health  and 
welfare  policy.  In  his  20  years  In  Con- 
gress. 8  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  12  in  the  Senate,  he  became 
an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  fight 
against  diabetes  and  was  well  known 
for  his  work  In  preventive  health  care, 
cancer,  and  heart  disease  research, 
and  sickle  cell  anemia  legislation. 

Since  his  appointment  by  President 
Reagan  2  years  ago.  Secretary 
Schwelker  has  worked  effectively  to 
reverse  years  of  runaway  costs  In 
many  programs  and  yet  took  steps  to 
protect  our  most  needy  citizens.  The 
HHS  budget,  which  is  the  third  largest 
Government  entity  in  the  world 
behind  the  total  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
budgets,  deals  with  a  complex  range  of 
health  and  social  programs  including 
medicare,  medicaid,  social  security, 
and  head  start,  all  of  which  provide  an 
immeasurable  service  to  the  citizens  of 

this  land.  ^  ^^^_ 

Among  the  accomplishments  of  HHS 
under  Mr.  Schwelker's  steady  direc- 
tion include  renewed  emphasis  on 
chQd  support  enforcement  efforts, 
work  programs  instead  of  welfare,  a 
plan  to  improve  safety  conditions  for 
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BAF  TENDERS'  BALL 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OVTHl    DISIUCT  or  OOLintBIA 
nr  TBS  HC  USK  OF  RXFWtSniTATIVSS 

Mond  IV.  February  7. 1983 


•  Mr.  PAU4TROT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  U '  bring  the  Congress  atten- 
a  If  ost  important  charitable 

time  of  budget  cutbacks 
and  high  unemployment,  an  outstand- 
ing charitab  e  effort  is  being  undertak- 
en by  the  tar  and  restaurant  owners 
of  the  D.C.  faetropolitan  area  through 

Bartenders'  Ball. 

Mtft  4  years  the  Bartend- 
ers' Ball  hs  I  raised  over  $150,000  for 
area  charltiss.  Through  one  of  these 

^he  Shaw  Community 
Committee,  the  Bartend- 
ers' Ball  hi^  helped  to  feed  many  of 
the  hungry  n  this  city. 

I  want  to  urge  you  to  support  and 
salute  the  E  utenders'  Ball,  to  be  held 
on  February   12  this  year,  and  the 
spirit  of  con  passion  embodied  in  it. 
If  you  wijit  to  know  more  alwut 

Bartenders'  Ball  or  the 
Shaw  Comitunity  Center  Food  Com- 
mittee, pleai  e  let  me  Imow.* 
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ship  has  shown  more  Interest  in  build- 
ing implements  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, than  in  building  bridges  of  under- 
standing and  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  the  old,  the  indigent,  and 
those  who  have  lost  hope,  the  story  of 
Mr.  Deletioglu  stands  in  stark  relief  to 
the  cynicism  and  despair  that  too 
often  dominate  our  thinking. 

Ismet  Deletioglu,  Matt  to  his 
friends,  is  an  American  of  Turkish 
decent,  who  for  the  past  8  years  has 
owned  a  restaurant  in  Chicago  called 
"the  French  Port."  Each  year  begin- 
ning in  1975,  he  has  opened  his  restau- 
rant once  a  year  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
to  feed  the  poor  and  lonely.  Last  year, 
he  fed  more  than  1,600  people.  He  re- 
fuses to  accept  any  contributions  from 
others  to  help  underwrite  the  expense. 

One  of  seven  children  who  were  or- 
phaned when  he  was  10  years  old. 
Matt  became  a  merchant  seaman  on  a 
Liberian  freighter.  He  Jumped  ship 
and  decided  to  make  his  own  way  in 
Chicago.  His  rise  from  a  seaman  with- 
out a  ship  to  a  successful  and  wealthy 
restauranteur  is  a  shining  example  of 
what  industry  and  diligence  can  stiU 
achieve. 

Matt  brought  another  characteristic 
to  our  shores— generosity.  He  remem- 
bered a  custom  in  Turkey  whereby 
once  a  year  the  wealthy  would  feed 
the  poor;  so  when  he  became  wealthy, 
he  began  to  feed  the  poor  and  lonely 
on  Thanksgiving  day.  As  Matt  has 
said: 

I  think  people  should  care  for  each 
other— what  we  do  we  do  from  the  heart, 
not  for  publicity  or  money.  Just  from  the 
heart. 

During  Brotherhood  Month  in  1983. 
the  Members  of  this  body,  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago would  do  well  to  pause  and  recog- 
nize Mr.  Deletioglu's  example.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  brought  to  our  Nation  a 
desire  for  unity  and  brotherhood 
among  all  people,  a  generous  heart,  an 
enterprising  mind,  and  a  helping  hand. 
It  is  appropriate  that  he  should  be 
honored  in  this  way.^ 
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THE  1983  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL 
TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning today,  the  1983  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews  will  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
public  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
seek  freedom  of  religion  and  the  right 
to  emigrate.  The  continued  oppression 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  represents 
a  crisis  in  international  human  rights. 
The  Soviet  Union's  denial  of  the  basic 
guarantees  of  freedom  violates  both 
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the  letter  of  our  international  agree- 
ments and  the  spirit  of  a  humane 
world  order. 

The  Soviet  Government  seems  to 
have  resumed  its  contemptible  pro- 
gram of  official  anti-Semitism.  Jewish 
history,  culture,  religion  and  language 
are  suppressed — or  are  subject  to  mali- 
cious distortion  in  the  state-run  press. 
Individual  Jews,  attempting  to  keep 
alive  the  flame  of  their  heritage,  are 
harassed,  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Elmlgration  of  Soviet  Jews  is  virtual- 
ly nonexistent.  The  numbers  alone 
cannot  speak  of  the  personal  anguish 
and  official  persecution  that  is  the  lot 
of  the  refusenlks.  Those  courageous 
enough  to  organize  and  speak  out 
against  this  atrocious  system  have 
been  imprisoned.  But  they  cannot  be 
silenced. 

Today.  I  would  like  once  again  to 
speak  about  Prof.  Nahum  Meiman,  a 
Soviet  Jew  and  a  mathematical  scien- 
tist who  has  been  actively  seeking  an 
exit  visa  since  1974.  Professor  Mei- 
man's  case  is  representative  of  the 
harassment  and  threats  to  which 
Soviet  scientists  have  been  subjected 
in  their  stniggle  for  basic  himuui 
rights. 

In  1935,  Nahum  Meiman  received 
the  highest  degree  awarded  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  doctor  of  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences.  He  Is  widely 
known  for  his  pioneering  work  in 
quantimi  field  theory  and  he  worked 
at  the  Institute  of  Theoretical  and  Ex- 
perimental Physics  in  Moscow  untU 
his  dismissal.  When  Professor  Meiman 
decided  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  his  application  was  denied  on 
the  grounds  that  he  "possessed  state 
secrets." 

In  a  letter  to  the  late  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, Meiman  explained  that  the  only 
time  in  his  career  that  he  dealt  with 
classified  subjects  was  in  the  years 
1948  to  1955,  when  he  worked  on  mili- 
tary-related theoretical  calculations  at 
the  Institute  of  Physical  Problems  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Since  the  re- 
search had  been  conducted  more  than 
25  years  earlier,  and  had  then  been 
published  in  widely  circulated  jour- 
nals, it  could  hardly  be  characterized 
as  "state  secrets."  Meiman  appealed: 

I  declare  categorically  and  can  prove  con- 
vincingly that  I  do  not  p)ossess  any  state  se- 
crets ...  I  am  afraid  that  the  possession  of 
secret  information  of  which  I  am  being  ac- 
cused is  not  the  real  reason  for  denying  me 
a  visa . . .  but  is  only  a  pretext. 

Recently,  Ms.  Annette  Lantos,  the 
wife  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
Tom  Lantos,  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  met  many  of  the  refusenlks 
we  will  speak  of  during  this  year's  Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil.  In  Moscow,  she 
visited  Professor  Meiman  and  his  new 
wife,  Inna.  An  excerpt  from  Ms. 
Lantos'  record  of  her  trip: 

To  me,  the  highlight  of  our  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  came  in  the  course  of  visits 
with  two  most  distinguished  groups  of  re- 
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fuaenlks— scientists,  professors,  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  dedicated  young  men  and 
women,  who  under  totally  false  and  evil  pre- 
text have  been  refused  their  application  for 
passports  and  exit  visas  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  become  outcasts  In  their 
own  country. 

Our  host  in  Moscow  was  a  71  year  old  pro- 
fessor named  Nahum  Meiman  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Inna.  Professor  Meiman  is  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  authority  In  mathemat- 
ics   and    elementary    particle    theory.    His 
daughter  and  grandson  live  in  Boulder,  Col- 
orado. In  1975,  after  applying  for  an  exit 
visa  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  he  had  to 
resign  from  his  job  at  the  Institute  of  Theo- 
retical and  Experimental  Physics,  where  he 
had  worked  for  many  decades.  He  was  not 
only  deprived  of  this  work,  but  he  was  also 
expelled  from  the  Hospital  where  he  had  re- 
ceived medical  treatment  for  over  35  years. 
He  is  gravely  ill  with  a  heart  ailment  and 
the  deprivation  of  medical  care  by  the  Sovi- 
ets was  a  terrible  blow.  His  telephone  serv- 
ice has  also  been  cut  off  which  for  a  sickly 
person  is  an  extremely  dangerous  situation. 
Yet  Professor  Meiman's  concern  is  not  for 
himself.  His  modest,  poor,  little  apartment 
is  the  central  meeting  place  for  the  har- 
assed, long-suffering  group  of  outcasts,  the 
refusenlks,  who  can  always  count  on  a  word 
of  comfort,  wisdom  and  good  advice  from 
both  the  professor  and  his  wise  and  brilliant 
wife,  Inna,  who  speaks  perfect  English,  and 
acts  as  an  interpreter  with  visitors  from  the 
United  States. 

Professor  Meiman  was  the  first  man  to 
give  some  cohesion  to  this  desperate  and 
discouraged  group  by  writing  letters  to  lead- 
ers in  the  West  protesting  the  injustice  of 
their  conditions,  and  calling  for  help  and 
support.  These  letters  began  way  back  in 
1971,  and  by  asking  other  refusenlks  to  sign 
these  letters  the  beginning  of  a  group  inter- 
action was  established  amongst  them.  This 
provided  them  with  a  modicum  of  support 
and  encouragement. 

Throughout  his  ordeal.  Professor 
Meiman  has  shown  extraordinary 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  human 
rights  cause.  He  has  been  an  active 
human  rights  advocate  and  took  a 
leading  role  in  the  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Committee,  which  was  sadly  dis- 
solved last  year.  Of  the  original  lead- 
ers of  this  heroic  group,  only  Meiman 
and  his  close  friend  Andrei  Sakharov 
remain  out  of  prison— and  Saltharov 
has  been  banished  to  internal  exile. 

Along  with  every  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Union  who  seeks  to  emigrate,  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  that  we  all  should 
enjoy,  Nahum  Meiman's  hopes  lie  with 
us.  It  Is  our  responsibility,  as  members 
of  a  free  society,  to  Impress  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  our  commitment  to  the 
himian  rights  of  all  people. 

What  can  we  in  the  Congress  do  to 
help  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  Soviet 
Jews?  Few  of  our  activities  are  as  emo- 
tionally trying  as  our  attempts  to  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Government  to  grant 
its  citizens  basic  hvunan  rights.  Too 
often,  our  letters  and  telegrams  are 
answered  only  with  the  unholy  silence 
of  Soviet  officialdom.  But  we  must 
continue  to  remind  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  the  Soviet  Jews' 
ordeal. 
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Mr.  Speaker,   as  chairman  of  the 
1983    Call    to    Conscience    Vigil    for 
Soviet  Jews.  I  am  asking  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram, which  for  8  years  has  provided 
an  effective  vehicle  for  voicing  our 
concern.  The  vigil  is  a  series  of  state- 
ments in  the  COWGRESSIOMAL  Recokd— 
each  by  a  different  Memljer  of  Con- 
gress, each  describing  the  plight  of  a 
different  Soviet  citizen,  each  on  a  dif- 
ferent day  throughout  the  year.  It  is  a 
coordinated  effort  to  convey  oiu-  con- 
cern to  the  American  public,  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government, 
and  to  the  world.  The  vigil  allows  us  to 
speak  individually,  yet  with  one  voice. 
Taking  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  from  our  col- 
league NoRMAH  Lewt.  I  hope  to  contin- 
ue its  tradition  as  the  single  largest 
ongoing  effort  by  Congress  to  secure 
himian    rights    for    Soviet    Jews.    I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
us.^ 


DOMINIC  COTE:  THANKS  FOR  A 
JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

orrLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1983 


•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  voluntary  service  is  one  of 
the  highest  forms  of  community  serv- 
ice. Each  day,  tens  of  thousands  of  vol- 
unteers do  important,  worthwhile  jobs 
that  simply  would  not  be  done  without 
them.  Our  country  is  greatly  enriched 
by  their  efforts. 

Never  was  this  more  apparent  to  me 
than  when  I  first  read  about  Dominic 
Cote,  one  of  my  constituents.  Dominic 
Is  15  years  old  and  spends  his  week- 
days after  school  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
Villa  Maria  Nursing  Home  and  Reha- 
bilitation Center,  in  north  Miami 
From  all  reports,  both  Dominic  and 
the  residents  of  Villa  Maria  are  better 
for  it. 

The  Miami  Herald  recently  ran  a 
story  about  Dominic  Cote.  I  think  we 
need  to  recognize  and  encourage  his 
kind  of  initiative,  dedication,  and  serv- 
ice, and  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  about  an 
outstanding  young  man.  I  hope  that 
Ills  efforts  will  Inspire  other  young 
people  to  do  the  same. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Jan.  23, 1983} 
DoMnncCoTK 
(By  Matthew  Creelman) 
Each    day    after    school,    Dominic    Cote 
leaves  North  Miami  JurUor  High,  walks  east 
on  NE  125th  Street  and  steps  Into  another 
world. 

It's  a  world  few  other  15-year-olds  know. 
It's  a  world  few  young  people  even  care 
about. 

Cote  is  the  youngest  volunteer  at  the  Villa 
Maria  Nursing  and  RehabiliUtlon  Center  In 
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North  MlamL  For  four  years  be  has  visited 
"the  viUa"  after  acbool. 

"It's  like  AtlanUs,  you  could  say.  It's  a 
whole  different  world  where  none  of  the 
people  leave,"  Cote  said. 

"And  when  you  enter  this  world  it's  IvkA- 
Dating,  because  they  don't  keep  up  with  the 
world  outside. 
"It's  like  living  inside  a  bubble." 
Cote,  a  native  of  Mimtreal  lives  in  Key- 
stone Point  with  his  brother,  sister  and  par- 
ents. He  started  volunteering  at  ViUa  Maria 
with  his  sister  when  she  became  Interested 
In  nursing. 

He  Is  at  ViUa  Maria  between  4  and  8  pjn. 
weekdays.  At  dlimertlme  be  helps  resldenU 
with  their  trays  and  keeps  them  company 
whOe  they  eat.  He  is  well  appreciated. 

"A  very,  very  nice  boy."  said  Gertrude 
Brodt.  a  resident  from  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  who 
was  relaxing  In  the  lobby  at  VlUa  Maria 
Friday  afternoon.  "A  lovely  boy.  We've 
watched  him  grow." 

Brock,  87,  has  Uved  at  VUla  Maria  for  13 
years.  "He  does  anything  you  ask  him. 
What  more  could  you  want? 

"I  can't  see  a  fault  about  him.  He's  not 
fresh,  he's  not  full  of  it.  He  has  very  good 
manners."  ^  ^ 

Cote,  who  spesks  with  a  slight  accent  that 
gives  his  words  a  crim.  learned  quality,  finds 
It  difficult  to  e;q>laln  why  be  spends  so 
much  time  at  Villa  Blaria.  He  clearly  isn't 
doing  it  to  have  something  to  boast  about. 
After  thinking  a  few  moments,  he  said: 
"A  little  thank  you  means  a  lot.  Maybe 
that's  why  I've  stayed  at  the  ViUa  so  long." 
And  then  he  added:  "What  Is  the  saying? 
What  you  do  with  your  parents,  your  kids 
wlU  do  with  you."* 


STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS 
E3n>ERS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  statement 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas  Enders 
on   the   certification   of   progress   in 
human  rights,  land  reform  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  El  Salvador. 
STATKHXirr  or  Tromas  O.  Ehders 
1. 

The  Congress  has  authorised  mUltary  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  because  the  survival 
of  that  country  is  Important  to  American  se- 
ciulty.  The  outcome  of  civil  strife  there  can 
affect  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
of  our  Immediate  neighbor  Mexico.  And  we 
are  mindful  that  no  less  than  one  half  of 
our  trade  passes  through  the  Caribbean. 

The  Congress  has  also  conditioned  mUl- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador  on  periodic 
certification  of  progress  in  human  rights, 
land  reform  and  the  creation  of  democratic 
institutions. 

2. 

One  could  argue  about  the  procedure 
adopted.  Many  of  us  don't  feel  comforUble 
with  having  to  say  it's  OK— or  not  OK— 
every  180  days  with  no  third  choice.  Period- 
ic certifications  can  polarize  opinion  here, 
obscuring  a  broad  agreement  that  we  don't 
want  to  see  Central  America  dominated  by 
Marxist-LeninlsU,   but  do   want  to  see  It 
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This  third  qertiftcation  does  not  say  that 
these  goals  have  been  achieved. 

El  Salvador  continues  to  ad- 
vance toward  hem. 

The  certlf ic  ition  says  that  the  "land  to 
the  tiller"  phi  ise  of  agrarian  reform— whose 
future  was  a  i  natter  of  such  concern  at  the 
time  of  the  U  tt  certification— has  been  vig- 
orously relaui  iched.  Look  at  this  chart.  No 
less  than  9,K  8  farmers  filed  title  applica- 
tions in  the  s  icond  half  of  1982.  If  you  in- 
members.  that  means  some 
60,000  new  bei  leficiaries  of  land  reform  once 
the  applicatlcns  are  processed.  More  than 
30  percent  of  arable  land  has  been  redistrib- 
uted since  V  3.  aid  to  El  Salvador  began 
three  yean  at  a. 

The  certification  says  that  political  vio- 
lence OHitinu  !8  to  diminish,  although  at  a 
slower  rate  tl  an  at  the  time  of  the  second 
certification.  ^  Vhea  a  group  of  reforming  of- 
ficers overturi  led  the  old  order  in  El  Salva- 
an  explosion  of  violence  by 
occurred— anarchy  really,  in 
man  could  inform  on  every 
I  vhich  security  forces,  vigilan- 
tes. guerrilleiM  all  took  Justice  into  their 
own  hands.  Phis  anarchy  has  gradually 
government  has  instructed  its 
forces  in  hui  lan  rights  concerns  and  ex- 
tended its  n  age  of  control  Look  at  the 
chart.  Politia  I  violence  is  only  a  quarter  of 
what  it  was  Vi  o  yean  ago. 

The  oertifio  itlon  says  that  the  fragile  new 
democracy  tfa  it  emerged  from  the  war  in 
the  massive  ti  imout  of  the  March  elections 
has  proved  re  listant  to  the  manipulation  of 
individuals  oi  minorities.  The  country  is 
headed  towar  Is  full  presidential  elections  a 
year  from  noi  r  on  the  basis  of  a  new  consti- 
tution. Demo  racy  Is  little  by  little  emerg- 
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American  churchwomen.  But  all  of  us  are 
still  waiting  for  Justice  to  be  done. 

Moreover  dissenting  views  in  the  coalition 
have  so  far  prevented  the  government  from 
going  forward  with  two  initiatives  that  are 
essential  to  moderate  the  conflict:  a  serious 
amnesty,  and  the  Peace  Commission  to  pro- 
mote reconciliation  with  adversaries. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  points  bring  me  to 
some  of  the  issues  raised  in  your  January  31 
letter  inviting  me  to  these  hearings. 

Even  though  progress  is  sometimes  mad- 
deningly slow— for  instance  on  the  promised 
Peace  Commission  and  amnesty— our  Judg- 
ment of  the  political  situation  is  that  the 
center  is  holding— and  gradually  expanding. 
The  process  of  building  a  consensus  through 
constant  and  close  consultations  among  di- 
vergent factions  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
way  the  Salvadoran  political  system  is  now 
working. 

On  the  military  side,  the  war  has  been 
largely  localized  over  the  past  year.  The 
guerrillas  periodically  mount  hit-and-run  at- 
tacks. Oovemment  forces  then  dislodge 
them.  Although  neither  side  seems  able  to 
gain  a  decisive  military  advantage,  guerrilla 
military  actions  are  proving  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  gradual  strengthening  of  democrat- 
ic political  processes. 

The  economy  is  in  trouble.  The  guerrillas 
have  mounted  a  destructive  campaign  of 
economic  sabotage  in  an  effort  to  sow  dis- 
satisfaction and  fear  among  the  Salava- 
doran  people.  The  world  recession  has  been 
espedally  costly  to  Central  America  and 
Latin  America  as  a  whole.  Investore  and 
lenders  shy  away  from  any  business  envi- 
ronment as  uncertain  as  that  of  El  Salvador. 
Real  GDP  has  declined  by  some  25  percent 
in  three  years;  unemployment  now  ap- 
proaches 40  percent  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  The  decline  was  slower  in  1982 
than  in  the  previous  two  years,  and  there  is 
hoi>e  for  a  better  performance  in  1983. 

As  noted  in  the  certification  report,  the 
government  is  making  a  serious  effort  to  im- 
prove the  human  rights  behaviour  of  gov- 
ernment forces.  Progress  has  been  uneven. 
It  has  been  greatest  with  the  National 
Police.  Other  forces  have  been  less  success- 
ful, especially  those  with  highly  decentral- 
ized structures  which  impede  close  monitor- 
ing by  their  commanden.  Again,  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  certification  report  for 
more  details. 

Also  as  noted  in  the  certification  report, 
we  continue  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Salvadoran  Judicial  system. 
Ambassador  Hlnton's  October  speech  before 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  San 
Salvador,  the  certification  report,  and  every 
other  major  statement  of  U.S.  policy,  make 
clear  that  this  is  one  of  our  highest  con- 
cerns. Some  of  the  progress  in  two  U.S. -citi- 
zen cases  has  taken  place  since  the  Hinton 
speech,  but  as  I  noted  earlier,  we  are  still 
waiting  for  Justice  to  be  done. 

The  certification  report  contains  detailed 
statistical  information  on  the  progress  of 
the  land  reform.  Statistics  received  only  yes- 
terday confirm  the  great  strides  made  in  the 
"land  to  the  tiller"  program  since  the  last 
certification.  During  the  month  of  January 
alone,  almost  27,000  additional  acres  were 
brought  imder  that  program,  based  on  8142 
new  title  petitions  from  peasants  working 
the  land.  Most  impressively,  and  with  the 
broadest  implications  for  the  permanence 
and  stability  of  the  program,  in  January  738 
new  final  titles  were  Issued  to  peasants— 
almost  five  times  more  than  were  issued  in 
any  previous  month,  and  more  than  dou- 
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bllng  the  cumulative  total  of  final  titles 
issued  by  the  end  of  December.  By  any 
standards.  Phase  III  Is  now  advancing  rapid- 
ly. 

We  will  support  renewal  of  the  land  to  the 
tiller  program  when  it  comes  up  for  continu- 
ation in  March.  The  program  has  already 
been  extended  twice,  in  one  year  incre- 
ments, since  the  passage  of  the  original  law. 
The  proportion  of  expected  beneficiaries 
who  have  actually  made  application  for  title 
remains  dramatically  lower  in  departments 
of  high  guerrilla  activity  than,  for  instance, 
in  the  four  relatively  tranquil  western  de- 
partments. With  such  large  blocks  of  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  still  waiting,  the  agrarian 
reform  must  be  extended. 

With  regard  to  your  last  question.  Mr. 
Chairman,  human  rights  abuses  in  El  Salva- 
dor are  not  rooted  in  any  single  cause,  much 
less  in  any  cause  that  could  be  removed 
quickly  by  any  particular  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  all  abuses  could  end  within 
six  months.  Nor  would  it  be  realistic  for  the 
United  States  to  fashion  a  policy  based  on 
such  an  assimiption. 

Over  the  last  three  years.  U.S.  assistance 
has  contributed  decisively  both  to  the  abili- 
ty of  EI  Salvador  to  resist  the  attempts  of 
guerrillas  with  external  support  to  seize 
power,  and  to  El  Salvador's  ability  to  reduce 
violence  while  undertaking  a  process  of 
democratic  transformation  and  socio-eco- 
nomic reform.  Our  continued  assistance  is 
vital  to  the  consolidation  of  these  processes. 

6. 

Some  people  say:  stop  the  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador,  and  the  killing  will  stop. 

But  it  wouldn't.  Cessation  of  military  aid 
would  mean  only  that  the  fighting— now 
concentrated  in  four  departments,  three  of 
them  lightly  populated— would  spread  to  all 
frontiere.  And  the  death  squads  and  vigilan- 
tes would  once  again  flourish  as  the  central 
government  faltered. 

Othera  say:  force  the  government  to  nego- 
tiate with  its  adversaries,  and  the  Idlling 
will  stop. 

But  it  wouldn't.  No  Latin  American  gov- 
ernment has  ever  agreed  to  negotiate  as  an 
equal  with  its  armed  opposition— and  sur- 
vived. Vanezuela  didn't  agree  to  do  so  in  the 
1960's.  Nor  did  Peru  or  Brazil.  Colombia 
didn't  this  year.  And  El  Salvador  is  not  pre- 
Fidelista  Cuba  or  pre-Sandinista  Nicaragvia. 
If  we  attempt  to  force  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  to  negotiate  with  the  guerrillas 
as  equals,  we  risk  its  collapse.  And  the  result 
could  be  anarchy  as  left,  center  and  right  all 
fight  for  the  remains. 

And  should  in  either  case  the  guerrillas 
prevail,  we  icnow  there  will  be  no  democra- 
cy, no  respect  for  human  rights,  no  land  to 
the  individual  tUler. 

7. 

If  power  sharing  without  reference  to 
democratic  principles  is  no  solution,  what 
is?  The  answer  is  inescapable:  the  coopera- 
tive development  of  political  processes  that 
are  democratic  and  that  provide  the  securi- 
ty as  well  as  the  means  for  reconciliation. 

And  not  in  El  Salvador  alone.  P^r  Just  as 
the  fighting  has  become  a  regional  problem, 
the  solution  must  be  regional  as  well.  And 
our  objective  must  be  to  foster  conditions, 
both  political  and  military,  that  will  bring 
lasting  peace  to  Central  America. 

Last  October,  the  government  of  Costa 
Rica  helped  define  a  set  of  principles  we  be- 
lieve can  help  achieve  that  goal.  Both  El 
Salvador  and  the  United  States  signed  the 
Final  Act  of  San  Jose  setting  forth  eight 
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principles,  which  single  out  respect  for 
human  rights  and  the  development  of  de- 
mocracy, and  which  also  include  reciprocal 
measures  to  reduce  and  eliminate  military 
conflicts. 
These  principles  embody  four  basic  points: 
Taking  Central  America  out  of  East-West 
competition,  through  such  measures  as  re- 
moval of  foreign  troops  and  military  advis- 
en: 

Defusing  tensions  among  nations  in  Cen- 
tral America,  by  reciprocal  and  verifiable 
agreements  on  arms  imports,  frontier  con- 
trol, and  assistance  to  insurgent  groups  in 
each  other's  territory: 

Launching  a  region-wide  democratic  trans- 
formation, by  ensuring  that  all  citizens  who 
organize  politically  can  have  a  voice  in  de- 
termining the  future  of  their  country;  and 

Strengthening  the  economies,  by  reacti- 
vating the  Central  American  Common 
Market  and  implementing  the  economic  ini- 
tiatives of  neighboring  countries,  including 
our  own  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

Together  these  four  points  represent  what 
we  are  aiming  at  in  Central  America. 

For  El  Salvador,  the  fourth  certification 
period  Is  now  starting.  I  hope  that  the  mes- 
sage from  this  hearing  will  be: 

That  we  expect  land  reform  to  be  contin- 
ued when  the  law  authorizing  it  comes  up 
for  a  renewal  this  spring; 

That  if  civU  Justice  cannot  be  made  to 
work  in  an  emergency,  coiuts  of  military 
Justice  should  l>e  set  up  and  used  to  punish 
those  memben  of  the  security  forces  who 
are  found  guilty  of  abuses: 

That  the  long  hard  work  of  reconciliation 
must  begin  now,  with  the  Peace  Commission 
and  amnesty; 

That  we  expect  the  alleged  murderers  of 
our  countrywomen  and  countrymen  to  be 
Judged  and,  if  found  guilty,  punished;  and 

That  the  stirvival  of  El  Salvador  is  impor- 
tant to  us,  and  that  we  still  support  a  coun- 
try which  reforms  itself  to  resist  enemies 
who  we  luiow  will  not  support  democracy,  or 
human  rights,  or  the  distribution  of  land  to 
the  farmer  who  tills  it.* 


IS  THERE  EQUITY  IN  TEPRA? 

HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

or  UTAH 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1983 


•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  sections  301  through  308  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982.  which  impose  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  (TEFRA)  was  intro- 
duced to  raise  revenues  to  narrow  an- 
ticipated budget  deficits  due  to  the 
widespread  concern  about  the  antici- 
pated size  of  the  Federal  deficit.  While 
TEPRA  contained  numerous  positive 
changes  in  the  tax  policy,  the  10  per- 
cent withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends will  not  best  produce  the  origi- 
nal desired  results. 

The  American  people  have  over- 
whelmingly opposed  the  withholding 
tax  on  interest  and  dividends.  I  have 
received  letters  from  students,  senior 
citizens,  banlters.  young  families,  busi- 
nesses—large and  small— nearly  every- 
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one  who  will  be  affected  by  this  provi- 
sion of  TEFRA.  I  feel  they  are  Justi- 
fied in  their  cause.  The  withholding 
tax  is  ill-timed,  inequitable,  and  coim- 
terproductive.  It  is  not  in  the  Nation's 
best  interest. 

I  support  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
withholding  tax  for  five  major  rea- 
sons: 

Pint,  the  costs  to  the  private  sector  to  col- 
lect IRS  funds  are  estimated  to  be  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  fint  year  Treasury  pro- 
jection. This  means  $2  to  $4  per  account,  a 
cost  which  most  withholding  agenU  will 
have  to  pass  on  to  the  cuitomer.  This  cost 
appean  totally  unjustified  when  taking  into 
account  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
reports  a  compliance  rate  for  this  kind  of 
tax  at  over  96  percent.  Is  this  fair,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  honest  Uw  abiding  taxpay- 
er? 

Second,  temporary  exemptions  for  some 
withholding  agents  are  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory among  customen  of  competitive  in- 
stitutions and  corporations.  Another  poten- 
tial inequity  is  created  when  there  is  no  ob- 
jective standard  for  granting  temporary  in- 
stitution exemptions. 

Third,  those  saven  and  investon  entitled 
to  exemption  from  withholding  will  incur 
burdening  amounts  of  pi4>erwork  and  red 
tape  requirements  to  establish  eligibility. 

Fourth.  I  believe  withholding  woito 
against  the  objective  we  have  been  aiming 
lor,  the  need  to  encourage  savings  and  in- 
vestmente.  Indeed,  this  withholding  tax 
proves  a  disincentive  to  save  and  invest. 

And  fifth,  withholding  will  tight«i  up  the 
supply  of  lendable  funds,  as  a  large  amount 
of  the  interest  earned  on  savings  accounts 
remains  in  the  financial  institutions  and  is 
used  to  fund  home  mortgages  and  other 
loans. 

Due  to  the  innimierable  valid  objec- 
tions to  withholding,  the  repeal  of  the 
10  percent  is  gaining  increasing  mo- 
mentum in  the  House.  I  have  joined 
with  56  of  my  colleagues  in  writing  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  urging  the  committee  to 
hold  hearings  to  assess  the  anticipated 
impact  on  the  cost  of  banking  oper- 
ations  under  this  provision  of  TEFRA. 
Moreover,  there  are  nearly  40  pieces 
of  legislation  introduced  to  repeal  this 
withholding  provision.  Let  us  admit  we 
made  a  mistake  by  including  this  with- 
holding tax  in  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  and 
show  we  are  ready  to  make  amends.  I 
join  the  majority  of  my  constituents 
in  expressing  displeasure  for  the  with- 
holding tax,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  by  supporting  repeal  of  these 
inequitable  and  counterproductive 
provisions.* 


EL  SALVADOR? 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENHSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7. 1983 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  2 
years  ago,  having  Just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Central  America.  I  rose  to  com- 
ment on  U.S.  support  for  the  Govem- 
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ment  of  El  Salvador.  The  President 
has  just  announced  his  decision  to  cer- 
tify that  El  Salvador  has  improved  its 
record  on  himian  rights,  land  reform, 
and  in  other  areas,  making  that  coim- 
try  eligible  for  continued  U.S.  military 
aid.  I  find  it  disturbing  that  the  com- 
ments I  made  in  1981  are  still  relevant 
as  the  administration  issues  this  latest 
certification.  I  stated  at  that  time: 

I  hope  that  the  real  issue  wiU  not  be 
lost  *  *  *  the  fact  that  innocent  civilians 
are  losing  their  lives  every  day  while  the 
United  States  continues  to  arm  the  very 
military  responsible  for  much  of  the  car- 
nage. Sending  military  equipment  to  El  Sal- 
vador will  not  solve  the  basic  inequities  or 
necessity  for  economic  and  social  reforms  in 
that  country. 

The  administration  continues  this 
lengthy  charade  by  claiming  that 
progress  has  been  made  on  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador.  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  yesterday,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
Patt  Derian  cataloged  the  horrors  still 
occurring  daily  in  that  coimtry.  It  has 
been  over  2  years  since  four  American 
churchwomen  were  murdered  in  El 
Salvador.  The  killers  have  not  been 
brought  to  justice.  It  has  been  over  2 
years  since  two  American  land  reform 
advisers  and  a  Salvadoran  land  reform 
official  were  assassinated  in  a  San  Sal- 
vador hotel.  No  one  was  ever  convicted 
for  these  killings.  These  7  join  thou- 
sands of  Salvadorans  who  have  need- 
lessly died— 30.000  people  since  1979. 
Successive  Salvadoran  governments 
have  failed  to  halt  these  senseless,  vio- 
lent deaths  and  bring  peace  to  the 
troubled  nation.  Some  leaders  have 
not  even  attempted  to  reach  these 
goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  an  American 
soldier  was  wounded  in  El  Salvador, 
even  as  some  advocated  increasing  the 
number  of  U.S.  advisers.  The  intensity 
of  the  fighting  between  guerriUa 
forces  and  government  troops  has  in- 
creased; the  brutal  murder  of  civilians 
by  the  government  and  rightwing 
death  squads  Is  still  the  norm.  We 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  fueling  this 
war  with  additional  arms,  by  promot- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  daily  horror 
that  Salvadorans  face.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill  introduced 
last  week  by  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Studds,  to  suspend  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  until  Congress 
determines  that  progress  in  human 
rights  has  been  achieved  in  that  coun- 
try. In  this  connection.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  Ms.  Derian's  article, 
which  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record. 
Her  comments  are  extremely  relevant 
as  we  consider  future  U.S.  poUcy  in  El 
Salvador.  The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  6, 1983] 
El  Salvador:  This  Is  Proorxss? 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
the  least  pragmatic  in  the  world.  And  we're 
at  the  point  of  proving  it  again.  After  a  few 
days  of  immersion  in  the  savagery  of  El  Sal- 
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have  loaded  poor  nations  with  debts  they 
can  never  repay  and  equally  as  desperate  to 
find  some  way  out  of  its  trouble.  Unlike 
those  other  bankers,  however,  even  despera- 
tion cant  seem  to  make  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration act  In  the  national  interest— not  in 
the  short  run,  not  in  the  long  run.  We  have 
bought  ourselves  an  army  of  killer  children, 
commanded  by  vUe  generals  at  the  top  and 
God  knows  who  in  the  field.  The  United 
States  trains  and  equips  the  army  to  make  it 
more  efficient  and  supports  the  government 
in  power. 

The  guerrilla  leaders  or  their  spokesmen/ 
defenders  seem  to  be  the  usual  mixed  bag. 
Some  speak  of  genuine  democracy  and  Jus- 
tice, others  offer  a  new  set  of  thugs  whose 
strings  are  or  are  not  pulled  by  still  another 
foreign  government.  If  they  "won"  some- 
day, the  strongmen  would  be  likely  to  sweep 
the  democrats  aside  and  leave  the  Salvador- 
ans  no  better  off  than  they  are  today. 

That's  the  list  of  power  players.  The  legis- 
lative body  doesn't  appear  because  it  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  game;  it  is  simply  of  use  in  the 
argument.  The  argument  for  our  involve- 
ment is  composed  of  items  to  be  used  as  as- 
sertions, as  in:  look,  they  had  a  democratic 
vote,  this  legislative  body  was  elected,  thus, 
a  fledgling  democracy  was  produced.  The 
one  time  the  legislature  took  any  action  not 
dictated  by  the  man  it  elected  its  leader.  Ro- 
berto D'Aubuisson,  there  was  public  and  pri- 
vate diplomatic  handwringing  that  he  might 
simply  sweep  it  out  of  the  picture  altogeth- 
er. The  president  is  not  in  the  game.  His 
only  possible  constituency  would  be  the 
people,  but  he  doesn't  see  a  way  to  get  to 
them  and  stay  alive. 

The  Catholic  church  is  an  unknown  factor 
in  that  it  has  integrity,  ideas  and  moral  au- 
thority, but  there  is  uncertainty  about  the 
direction  the  pope  will  impose  when  he 
comes  to  visit.  Will  the  Salvadoran  church 
be  confined  to  burying  the  dead,  consoling 
the  survivors,  offering  the  end  of  suffering 
in  the  hereafter  and  sending  gentle  ideas  for 
peace  from  the  pulpit?  Or  will  the  whole 
church  thunder  and  demand,  of  all  the 
power  players,  an  end  to  the  ungodly  car- 
nage and  deprivation? 

The  men  with  the  glittering  eyes  who 
would  topple  D'Aubuisson,  or  one  general  or 
another,  those  men  in  their  bulletproof 
clothes  who  would  represent  the  political 
right,  only  get  to  play  if  they  make  the  big 
win.  Until  then  they  too  are  part  of  the  ar- 
gument: we  could  be  a  lot  worse  off,  if  Gen- 
eral Blank  were  running  the  army  or  if 
Senor  Soandso  luiocked  off  D'Aubuisson. 

Meanwhile,  back  here  at  home  the  secre- 
tary of  state  seems  to  be  disengaged.  Maybe, 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  told  Post  report- 
er Christopher  Dickey  last  fall,  it's  "The 
gang  that  couldn't  shoot  straight  gets  an- 
other chance."  and  the  whole  question  Just 
rocks  along  below  the  secretary's  office,  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  While  administra- 
tion flacks  are  out  flogging  the  propaganda 
that  we're  moving  right  on  to  democracy  in 
Salvador,  no  one  appears  to  be  thinking 
about  what  our  interest  could  be  in  keeping 
this  war  and  horror  going. 

Every  six  months  the  president  certifies  a 
lie:  that  progress  is  being  made  on  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador.  Progress  is  not  being 
made.* 
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HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OP  TEXAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  FROST,  iit.  Speaker,  never 
before  have  Soviet  Jews  been  so  bla- 
tantly exploited  as  pawns  in  the 
United  States-Soviet  Union  rivalry. 
The  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  has  released  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
gration fisxires  for  January  and  they 
have  stink  to  an  all-time  low  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Jewish  movement. 
Only  81  Jews  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate from  Russia  in  January,  this 
down  from  an  already  low  level  of  176 
in  December. 

In  1981.  Mr.  Speaker.  9.447  Jews  left 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1982.  that 
nimiber  sunk  to  2.688.  and  January's 
figtires  portend  a  year  of  even  more 
declines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, are  obligated  to  speak  out  either 
publicly  or  privately  against  the  offi- 
cial harassment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  reflected  in  this  emigration 
record.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Soviet  Secretary  Andropov  has  seized 
upon  this  issue  to  further  his  aims  in 
other  policy  areas,  but  this  body  must 
let  him  know  that  political  persecution 
of  minorities  will  gain  him  no  leverage 
with  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Individual  Members  can  take  any  of 
several  actions.  They  can,  with  great 
fanfare,  publicly  denoimce  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  representatives  here  in 
Washington.  They  can  petition  the 
President  and  Secretary  Shultz  to 
make  hiunan  rights  priority  Issues 
with  Soviet  officials.  If  Members  are 
uncomfortable  with  public  expres- 
sions, they  can  quietly  let  oiur  Govern- 
ment and  the  Soviet  Government 
know  that  full  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Accords  will  be  demanded  as 
the  entry  price  for  doing  business  with 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  question  of 
basic  hiunan  dignity.  We.  as  a  nation, 
have  made  the  commitment  to  fully 
protect  the  freedom  of  expression  and 
movement  for  all  Americans,  and  we 
have  in  the  past  demanded  almost  as 
much  from  the  nations  with  which  we 
associate.  It  is  this  character  that  dis- 
tinguishes oiu*  country  and  our  people 
from  the  totalitarian  governments  of 
our  adversaries.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
will  never  become  a  model  of  democra- 
cy, then  so  be  it.  But  when  it  estab- 
lishes and  defends  a  record  of  human 
oppression  and  degradation,  then  it  is 
time  for  this  Congress— as  the  voice  of 
all  freedom-loving  Americans— to 
assert  itself  in  support  of  the  qualities 
that  have  made  us  great.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SAVINGS 
BOND  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PEHMSTLVAITIA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  kepkesemtatives 

Monday.  February  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  H.R.  1303  a  bill  to 
create  a  social  security  savings  bond. 

This  new  investment  instrument  wiU 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  near- 
term  solvency  problems  of  the  social 
security  OASI  trust  fimd.  Staff  esti- 
mates indicate  that  by  1989.  the  cumu- 
lative cash  flow  benefits  to  the  trust 
fimd  from  the  bond  program  would  be 
$5.9  to  $9.9  billion. 

The  social  sectirity  savings  bond  pro- 
gram will  create  a  new  way  for  retired 
Americans  to  invest,  suid  for  these 
same  retired  Americans  to  participate 
in  a  patriotic  effort  to  preserve  the 
social  security  system. 

The  bonds  would  augment  and  en- 
hance the  proposals  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  In  no  way  would  the  bonds 
detract  from  the  compromise  agree- 
ment. Rather,  they  would  help  close 
the  gap  between  the  revenues  raised 
by  the  Commission  proposal— $168  bil- 
lion—and the  estimated  short-fall  in 
trust  fund  revenues— $200  billion. 

Here  is  how  the  social  security  sav- 
ings bond  program  would  work: 

1.  At  the  election  of  a  Social  Security  re- 
cipient, the  entire  amount  of  retirement 
benefits  (OASI)  payable  for  a  twelve-month 
period  would  be  disbursed  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  in  the  form  of  a  bond 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  electing  recipi- 
ent. 

2.  The  bond  would  be  Issued  at  the  end  of 
the  twelve-month  period,  or  a  shorter 
period,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
electing  recipient.  Once  issued,  it  could  be 
redeemed  or  it  could  be  held  for  any  length 
of  time. 

3.  The  bond  would  be  free  of  all  taxes:  fed- 
eral and  state  Income  taxes,  federal  estate 
taxes  and  sUte  inheritance  taxes.  The  value 
of  the  bond  and  all  accrued  interest  would 
be  excluded  from  the  taxable  estate.  Simi- 
larly, all  interest  earned  on  the  bonds  would 
be  tax-free.  Any  amount  of  benefits  that 
could  otherwise  be  subject  to  income  tax  (as 
has  been  proposed  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion) will  be  excluded  from  taxable  income 
until  the  recipient  redeems  the  bond.  Then, 
50  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  bond 
would  be  taxable. 

4.  Bonds  remaining  unredeemed  at  the 
death  of  an  elector  would  pass  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  elector's  will  or  the  laws  of 
Intestacy.  When  redeemed  by  an  heir  or 
beneficiary  under  the  will,  neither  the  ac- 
crued interest  nor  the  otherwise  taxable 
portion  of  the  bond  principal  (reflecting 
foregone  OASI  payments)  would  be  taxed  to 
the  heir. 

5.  In  order  to  elect  the  bonds  rather  than 
monthly  checks  an  OASI  recipient  would 
make  application  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. The  election  would  be  irrevo- 
cable for  twelve  months,  and  could  be  re- 
newed automatically. 

6.  The  bonds  would  be  attractive  for  many 
Social  Security  recipients  who  are  fortunate 
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in  their  economic  circumstances  and  do  not 
need  their  OASI  Income  for  current  pur- 
poses. The  bond  would  be  a  desirable  alter- 
native investment  because  of  the  tax  defer- 
ral on  currently  taxable  benefits,  because  of 
the  potential  for  permanent  deferral  If  the 
bond  Is  not  redeemed  before  death,  and  be- 
cause of  the  tax  exempt  interest  which 
would  be  earned. 

7.  The  bonds  would  accrue  Interest  at  70% 
of  the  Treasury  Bill  rate  beginning  with  the 
date  of  the  first  Social  Security  payment 
after  the  election  went  into  effect.  Interest 
would  accrue  on  the  full  amount  of  benefits 
foregone,  not  Just  the  otherwise  taxable 
portion. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  multiplier 
effect  of  the  bond  of  Trust  Fund  revenues: 
By  foregoing  funds  to  be  received  through 
taxation  of  one-half  of  the  benef  ite  received 
by  high  bracket  taxpayers,  the  fund  will 
retain  all  the  cash  which  would  have  been 
paid  out  in  benefits.  Assuming  half  the  ben- 
efits were  subject  to  tax.  and  a  taxpayer  in  a 
50%  bracket,  the  Trust  Fund  cash  retention 
multiple  is  4  to  1.  For  every  tax  dollar  the 
Trust  Fund  looses,  it  gains  four  bond  dol- 
lars. Assuming  a  25%  bracket  electing  recipi- 
ent, the  multiple  is  8  to  1. 

Note  that  only  benefits  taken  as  bonds 
and  held  until  the  death  of  the  electing  re- 
cipient will  remain  untaxed.  Bonds  which 
are  redeemed  during  a  beneficiary's  lifetime 
wUl  be  subject  to  tax  Just  as  they  would 
have  been  if  received  in  the  form  of  Social 
Security  monthly  checks.  The  Trust  Fund 
will,  however,  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
deferral  for  the  period  the  bonds  go  unre- 
deemed—normally one  year  or  more. 

Skeptics  have  asked  whether  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  can  afford  to  forego  their 
monthly  cash  payment  in  favor  of  a  Social 
Security  Saving  Bond.  The  answer  te  em- 
phatically, yes,  many  can.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  reported 
that  in  1981,  there  were  2,095.000  with  at 
least  one  family  member  age  65  or  older  and 
total  famUy  money  income  of  $25,000  or 
more.  Further,  there  were  an  additional 
484,000  unrelated  persons  with  a  total 
money  income  of  $20,000  or  more.  Of  these 
persons  coUectively.  514.000  had  total 
money  Income  of  $60,000  per  year  or  more. 
Surely  these  Americans  can  afford  to  invest 
in  the  future  of  less  fortunate  retired  Amer- 
icans. 

2.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  re- 
ported that  4.5  mUlion  of  the  30  mUlion 
stockholders  in  the  United  SUtes  are  65  or 
older. 

3.  The  Exchange  has  also  reported  that  as 
of  mld-1980.  393,000  Americans  aged  65  or 
older  made  their  first  stock  or  mutual  fund 
purchase  during  the  five  preceding  years. 
ThU  compares  with  the  3.842,000  "veteran" 
stockholders  aged  65  and  over. 

4.  Preliminary  data  from  a  1979  study  per- 
formed by  Social  Security  shows  that 
among  persons  aged  65  years  or  older, 
14,668,000  had  savings  accounts;  4,861,000 
owned  certificates  of  deposit;  3,246,000 
owned  U.S.  Savings  Bonds;  593,000  received 
income  from  personal  loans  or  mortgages. 
The  study  also  found  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 4.3  million  older  Americans 
who  owned  dividend-bearing  assets.  The 
study  disclosed  that  older  Americans  invest 
in  a  variety  of  illiquid  assets  as  well  as  inter- 
est and  dividend-bearing  investments. 

5.  A  1977  Consumer  Credit  Survey  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  found 
that  famUles  with  a  family  head  age  65  or 
over  held  significant  assets  in  checking  or 
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savings  accounts:  approximately  16%  held 
$2,000  or  more  in  checking  accounts;  over 
40%  held  $2,000  or  more  in  a  savings  ac- 
count; 16.9%  of  the  families  with  famUy 
head  age  65-74  owned  certificates  of  deposit; 
8.8%  owned  certificates  with  a  value  of  more 
than  $10,000.  In  the  75  and  over  age  group, 
14.6%  owned  certificates;  7.9%  owned  certifi- 
cates with  a  value  more  than  $10,000. 

6.  According  to  the  IRS.  45%  of  all  report- 
ed savings  accoimt  interest  is  earned  by 
people  over  65,  even  though  they  represent 
only  11%  of  the  population. 

7.  A  1977  University  of  Michigan  study  de- 
termined that  older  Americans  have  a  pref- 
erence for  bonds  and  savings  accounU  over 
investment  in  real  esUte  and  other  invest- 
ment modes.  The  rate  of  increase  in  prefer- 
ence for  liquid  investments  increases  as  in- 
vestors get  older. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  retired  Americans 
hold  Investments  when  they  retire.  And  it  is 
clear  that  those  older  Americans  who  have  a 
substantial  Income  stream  will  continue  to 
make  investments  after  their  retirement. 
Social  Security  Savings  Bonds  will  be  an  at- 
tractive investment  option  for  both  finan- 
cial and  patriotic  reasons. 

During  World  War  II.  the  government  es- 
tablished the  War  Bond  program  and  gave 
it  wide  and  forceful  publicity.  President 
Roosevelt  gave  his  personal  endorsement  to 
the  program  by  purchasing  the  first  Series 
E  bond  issued.  As  is  well  known,  the  pro- 
gram was  a  success.  The  receipts  from  the 
bond  program  played  an  important  role  In 
f imding  the  war  effort. 

1  believe  that  the  Social  Security  Bond 
Program  will  touch  a  responsive,  patriotic 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  many  Americans  and 
that  this  will  add  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Social  Security  Savings 
Bonds  are  a  means  of  improving  the  cash 
position  on  the  OASI  Trust  Fund  while 
n»B'"**'"'"y  the  Integrity  of  the  National 
Commission's  compromise  package. 

It  is  a  program  that  will  encourage  well- 
to-do  recipients  to  Invest  in  the  futures  of 
other  retired  Americans  who  do  not  have 
their  means.  The  investment  would  help 
save  the  Social  Security  System  on  which  so 
many  Americans  depend  for  their  survival. 

The  bond  program  would  contribute  not 
only  financially,  but  also  to  an  improved 
perception  of  the  system  by  younger  Ameri- 
cans. They  would  see  that  the  system  would 
be  backed  not  Just  by  the  promises  of  Oov- 
emment— those  of  us  here  on  Capitol  Hill- 
but  also  by  the  faith  and  investment  of 
many  social  security  recipiente  themselves. 

I  solicit  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  H.R.  1303,  the  Social  Security  Sav- 
ings Bond  Act  of  1983.« 


REMOVAL  OF  TAX  AMBIGUITIES 
FROM  PIK  PROGRAM 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATrVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 
m  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  President  Reagan  announced 
the  administration's  payment-in-kind 
program  (PIK).  Secretary  Block  began 
formulating  the  PIK  or  "crop  swap ' 
program    early    last    November,    at 
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such  a  provision  they  might  face  the 
prospect  of  owing  taxes  for  2  years  of 
income  in  1  year  and  little  income  in 
another.  However,  the  farmers  would 
still  have  their  expenses  spread  over  2 
years,  which  would  have  a  negative 
effect  on  their  taxes. 

This  bill  enables  farmers  to  treat  the 
PIK  commodity  received  In  the  same 
fashion  as  if  the  farmers  had  grown  it 
themselves.  Also,  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  grain  made  available  for 
use  through  the  forgiveness  of  any 
Conservation  Credit  Corporation  loans 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  allow 
farmers  to  participate  in  PIK  without 
jeopardizing  their  ability  to  value 
their  land  on  the  basis  of  its  agricul- 
tural worth.  Farmers  must  be  able  to 
do  this  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  pass 
their  land  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

Section  II  of  my  bill  would  preserve 
PIK  participants'  access  to  the  special 
use  provisions  of  2032A,  which  defines 
the  procedure  for  declaring  farm  use 
and  value. 

Section  n  provides  that  participa- 
tion in  the  PIK  program  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  a  farmer  or  his  family  in 
the  use  of  special  valuation  provisions 
of  the  law.  It  makes  clear  that  farm- 
land in  the  program  meets  the  criteria 
of  estate  tax  law  and  the  requirements 
of  material  participation  are.  not  ad- 
versely affected  if  a  farmer  partici- 
pates in  PIK. 

In  closing,  I  would  state  that  pro- 
spective PIK  participants  do  not  want 
to  avoid  paying  their  taxes:  they  just 
want  to  have  some  idea  how  those 
taxes  will  be  assessed  before  they  reg- 
ister for  this  new  program. 

This  new  legislation  will  assist  farm- 
ers in  determining  how,  and  when, 
PIK  participants  will  pay  their  taxes. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  enacted 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed.* 


FAIRNESS  IN  THE  TAXATION  OP 
PUBLIC  PENSIONS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which  I 
believe  will  bring  fairness  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  public  pensions. 

Under  present  law.  social  security  re- 
tirement benefits  are  excluded  from 
Federal  income  tax.  However,  many 
public  employees  receive  pensions  in 
lieu  of  social  security  which  are  fully 
taxable.  What  makes  this  so  uttfair  is 
that  these  governmental  pensioners 
had  no  choice  as  to  whether  their  em- 
ployers participated  under  social  secu- 
rity or  established  a  separate  Govern- 
ment pension  system  to  replace  social 
security.  It  Is  simply  Inequitable  to  tax 
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a  public  school  teacher's  pension,  for 
example,  maintained  for  him  or  her 
with  no  choice,  when  the  social  securi- 
ty benefits  of  a  private  school  teacher 
go  untaxed. 

I  have  filed  legislation,  therefore, 
which  would  put  public  pensions  on  an 
equal  footing  with  social  security  re- 
tirement benefits  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral income  taxation.  Under  my  bill, 
gross  income  would  not  include  any 
amoiwt  received  from  a  governmental 
pension  up  to  the  maximum  social  se- 
curity retirement  benefit  for  an  indi- 
vidual, as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Members  will 
support  this  legislation  in  order  to 
bring  greater  fairness  to  the  Tax 
Code.* 


February  7,  1983 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  46 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mw  ToiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 46  with  my  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen Brothill,  Masigan,  and 
O'Brien. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  studies  should  be 
undertaken  immediately  by  railroad 
labor  and  mantigement  addressing  the 
imderf  inanced  railroad  retirement  and 
unemployment  insurance  programs. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  46 
calls  for  a  report  to  be  submitted  by 
the  parties,  either  jointly  or  separate- 
ly, by  March  30  of  this  year.  The  se- 
verity of  the  funding  crisis  facing  the 
retirement  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance programs  requires  a  March  dead- 
line for  the  report.  These  recommen- 
dations will  provide  g\ildance  to 
Congress  in  assessing  better  ways  to  fi- 
nance the  retirement  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  programs. 

In  1981,  changes  were  made  to  the 
railroad  retirement  system  to  meet  a 
critical  shortfall  in  revenues.  These 
changes  were  designed  to  address  the 
imderlying  structural  problems  of  the 
system  and  insures  its  long-term  sol- 
vency. However,  the  changes  were 
based  on  an  asstmiptlon  that  employ- 
ment levels  would  never  fall  below 
500.000. 

Today,  the  railroad  retirement 
system  still  faces  serious  financial 
problems.  Employment  stood  at 
404.000  in  December  1982.  The  contin- 
ued decline  in  emplojmient  in  the  rail 
industry  has  proven  the  payroll  tax  in- 
adequate as  a  means  of  financing  the 
present  system.  The  chief  actuary  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  has 
determined  that  in  order  to  avoid  a 
cutback  in  benefits  in  October  of  this 
year,  taxes  must  be  increased  by  July. 


To  assure  full  payment  of  benefits 
through  1992,  taxes  must  be  Increased 
by  9.4  percent  in  October.  Each  1  per- 
cent Is  equivalent  to  roughly  $100  mil- 
lion. 

The  resolution  also  addresses  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. The  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance program  Is  presently  underfi- 
nanced by  half  a  billion  dollars.  This 
amount  Is  borrowed  from  the  retire- 
ment account.  This  indebtedness 
exists  despite  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  only  $25  a  day,  a 
level  which  has  not  increased  since 
1975.  These  benefits  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  available  under  State 
unemployment  laws. 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that  an- 
other means  of  financing  other  than 
an  Increase  in  payroll  taxes  must  be 
explored.  Experience  has  shown  us 
that  quick  fixes  have  not  worked  and 
the  system  is  in  need  of  a  long-term 
and  comprehensive  solution. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  parties  will 
explore  financing  alternatives  which 
will  both  avert  a  funding  crisis  In  Oc- 
tober and  provide  benefit  assurance  to 
those  covered  by  the  programs. 

A  copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 46  follows: 

H.  Com.  Res.  46 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 
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FAIR  TAX  SYSTEM 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  iLLnou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1983 


Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  studies  should  be  un- 
dertaken   Immediately    into    methods   of 
adequately  financing  the  railroad  retire- 
ment and  railroad  unemployment  systems 
Whereas  the  railroad  retirement  system 
has   within   the   last    10   years   frequently 
faced  an  inadequate  level  of  revenues  to  pay 
annuities  and  benefits; 

Whereas  payroll  taxes  finance  the  raU- 
road  retirement  and  railroad  unemployment 
system:  ,        „       . 

Whereas  a  continuing  decline  in  railroad 
employment  has  added  more  beneficiaries 
to  the  railroad  retirement  and  railroad  un- 
employment systems  but  resulted  in  less 
revenue  to  finance  those  systems; 

Whereas  even  with  the  Ux  increases  en- 
acted in  1981.  the  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram will  face  an  Inability  to  pay  benefits 
and  annuities  as  early  as  November; 

Whereas  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance system  is  Indebted  to  the  railroad 
retirement  system  for  half  a  billion  doUars; 
Whereas  the  continuing  decline  in  rail- 
road employment  impairs  the  ability  of  pay- 
roll taxes  to  finance  the  railroad  retirement 
program;  „       . 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  the  railroad 
industry  be  able  to  compete  in  the  field  of 
transportation;  and 

Whereas  the  fundamental  goal  of  any  re- 
vision of  the  railroad  retirement  and  unem- 
ployment systems  Is  to  provide  benefit  as- 
surance: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Repretentativei 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  and  represenUtives  of  railroad 
employees  and  carriers  should  jointly  or 
separately  explore  various  methods  of  fi- 
nancing the  railroad  retirement  and  rail- 
road unemployment  systems.  Including  a 
ton-mile  Ux.  and  by  March  30,  1983,  should. 
Jointly  or  separately,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  describing  the  various  methods 
studied  and  discussing  the  merits  of  each.* 


•  Mr.     CORCORAN.     Mr.     Speaker, 
though  the  organizational  meeting  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
has  prevented  me  from  personally  par- 
ticipating in  this  occasion  to  speak  of 
Dick  Schweiker's  service  as  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  recognizing  Dick's 
contributions  In  that  position  over  the 
past  2  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  since  1978.  I  have 
had  the  privUege  of  working  with  him 
on  health  legislation  in  his  capacities 
as  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  as 
Secretary. 

Two  of  Dick's  chief  goals— increasing 
competition  In  the  health  care  Indus- 
try to  the  benefit  of  consumers  and 
preventing  illness  and  disease  to  fur- 
ther avert  consumers  and  preventing 
illness  and  disease  to  further  avert 
consumer   and   taxpayer   costs— have 
also  headed  my  priority  list  in  this  im- 
portant area  of  public  policy.  In  the 
other  body.  Dick  was  the  sponsor  of  a 
so-called  health  care  competition  bill 
similar  to  legislation  which  I  am  again 
cosponsoring  In  the  98th  Congress.  En- 
actment of  the  entire  proposal  would 
effect    dramatic   changes   in   today's 
system,  ranging  from  the  creation  of 
tmiversal  catasptrophic  Illness  Insur- 
ance to  increased  availabUlty  of  health 
insurance  options  emphasizing  market 
Incentives  and  disciplines.  I  say  with 
some  degree  of  immodesty  that  the 
competition  proposal  Is  so  broad  In 
scope  and  Impact  that  support  of  it  is 
not  for  the  timid,  and  Dick  Schweiker 
has   shown   his   courageous   commit- 
ment to   the  public  interest  by   his 
sponsorship  while  a  Senator  and  con- 
tinuation of  his  procompetitlon  efforts 
as  Secretary  In  many  instances.  I  com- 
mend the  bill  sponsored  by  my  col- 
league  from  across  the  aisle.  Dick 
Gephardt,    to    the    attention    of    all 
Members. 

I  trust  that  we  and  the  administra- 
tion will  take  up  where  my  friend  and 
neighbor  has  begun  to  Improve  the 
health  care  system  for  the  benefit  of 
aU  Americans.  That  Dick  has  again 
voluntarily  left  one  of  the  highest  po- 
sitions In  our  Government  Is  both  a 
confirmation  of  his  good  intentions  In 
his  activities  as  Secretary  and  a  stroke 
of  good  luck  for  those  of  us  remaining 
who  will  likely  benefit  from  his  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  years  ahead.* 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOVTB  DAKOTA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  representatives 
Monday,  February  7, 1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
JaniuuT  1983  issue  of  People  A  Taxes 
contains  one  of  the  briefest,  yet  most 
cogent,  analyses  of  the  tax  equity  situ- 
ation yet  to  come  to  my  attention.  In 
this  piece,  our  colleague  from  North 
Dakota.  Btron  Dorgah.  has  plnpolntr 
ed  the  key  issues  facing  us  in  trying  to 
wresUe  with  the  proper  way  to  bring 
about  what  has  to  be  one  of  our  prime 
congressional  mandates,  the  necessity 
of  formulating  a  fair,  equitable  tax- 
ation system  that  will  prepare  the  way 
for  a  true,  long-lasting  economic  recov- 
ery 

I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  this 
article,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  Congressman  Dorgan's  telling 
perceptions. 

[Prom  People  &.  Taxes,  January  19831 
"In  Search  or  Excei.ijwce"  aito  Paib  Taxes 


(By  Byron  Dorgan) 
Every  person  in  Washington  who  has  a 
hand  In  tax  and  economic  policy  should  be 
locked  In  a  room  and  required  to  read  a  new 
book  enUUed  "In  Search  of  ExceUence." 

The  authors.  Thomas  J.  Peters  and 
Robert  H.  Waterman,  traveUed  all  over  the 
United  SUtes  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  a 
simple  question- What  makes  the  best  com- 
panies In  America  tick?  __*  ,  »K 
Their  answers  suggest  that  most  of  the 
experts  here  In  Washington  who  are  con- 
cocting the  cures  for  our  economic  problems 
have  been  barking  up  the  wrong  trees. 

Most  of  what  we  caU  "economics  is  Just 
the  painting  of  word-pictures,  or  metaphors, 
that  purport  to  explain  the  economic  realm. 
For  the  past  two  years,  a  metaphor  oOled 
"supply  side"  economics  has  been  the  basis 
of  our  tax  and  economic  policies. 

This  way  of  thinking  portrays  the  corpo- 
rations of  this  country  as  a  seething  nmss  of 
potential  producUvlty  that  U  bound  and 
tied  by  taxes  and  government  regiUatlon. 
Cut  those  taxes,  unloose  those  bonds,  and 
this  frustrated  Goliath  wlU  surge  forward, 
creating  jobs  and  prosperity  for  all,  or  so 
these  "supply  stders"  say. 

Lets  acluiowledge  right  off  that  taxes  are 
too  high,  and  there  is  too  much  government 
of  the  wrong  kind. 

But  it's  one  thing  to  say  that,  and  quite 
another  to  say,  as  the  supply  sidere  do.  that 
all  o»ir  economic  problems  arise  from  this 

source 

Peters  and  Waterman  found  that  there  U 
much  more  to  it  than  that.  Many  American 
companies  such  as  Dana  and  Digital  Equip- 
ment. Proctor  and  Gamble  and  IBM  have 
grown  and  prospered  despite  taxes,  despite 
regulations,  even  despite  the  Japanese. 
What  separates  them  from  other  companies 
that  have  floundered? 

Good  management. 

Instead  of  sitting  around  making  alibis 
and  excuses,  the  successful  companies  have 
nm  their  businesses  well.  They  have  kept 
their  management  bureaucracies  to  a  mini- 
mum. They  Iteep  their  work  units  smaU. 
They  give  their  employees  lots  of  leeway  to 
experiment  and  make  mistakes.  They  sUy 
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taxes  have  been  cutting  into  these  monetary 
rewards  to  such  a  degree,  that  Americans  all 
over  our  great  land  have  been  loafing  on  the 
Job.  That  taxes  are  the  only  expenses  that 
have  been  eroding  paychecks  in  this  way. 
That  nothing  else  in  the  world  of  work  has 
been  diminishing  people's  enthusiasm  and 
productivity.  That,  consequently,  tax  cuts 
will  result  in  a  surge  of  inspiration  and  en- 
deavor from  the  assembly  line  to  the  execu- 
tive suite. 

And  on  and  on. 

These  assumptions  are  so  deliberately 
naive,  so  politically  self-serving,  that  it 
would  take  an  article  longer  than  this  one 
to  begin  to  do  them  justice. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  "In  Search  of 
Excellence"  has  some  things  to  say  that 
ought  to  give  the  supply  siders  pause. 

The  authors  of  the  study  deal  with  the 
question  of  incentives.  They  found  that  the 
most  successful  companies  stress  incentives 
that  are— note  this- not  monetary  ones. 

For  example,  they  compared  the  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  divisions  of  one  corpo- 
ration and  found  that  in  the  unsuccessful 
divisions,  employees  were  concerned  mainly 
about  compensation  plans.  At  the  more  pro- 
ductive divisions,  by  contrast,  employees 
stressed  teamwork  and  high  work  standards. 

Of  course  money  is  important.  Of  course 
people  are  interested  in  financial  reward. 
But  there  is  more  to  people— and  work— 
than  that. 

By  making  this  point,  "In  Search  of  Excel- 
lence" provides  a  clue  as  to  why  the  supply 
side  cure-all  has  failed.  It  is  lemon  econom- 
ics because  it  is  sophomoric  psychology.  It 
doesn't  work  because  it  fails  to  recognize  all 
the  reasons  that  people  work.  It  tries  to 
make  music  out  of  one  string  of  the  harp. 

And  it  fails  even  to  consider  what  makes  a 
business  organization  work  well. 

It  is  important  that  we  give  the  supply 
siders  their  due.  They  did  raise  the  right 
issue.  They  did  get  us  thinking  about  how 
wealth  is  created.  They  talked  about  foster- 
ing initiative  and  enterprise  instead  of  just 
sitting  back  In  Washington,  taxing  enter- 
prise, and  distributing  the  goodies. 

In  short,  they  raised  the  questions  the 
prevailing  powers  had  neglected  for  far  too 
long. 

It  wasn't  their  issue  that  was  wrong.  It  is 
their  answer.  Their  basic  problem,  I  think, 
is  that  they  confuse  ideology  with  econom- 
ics. 

Supply  siders  do  not  like  government  or 
taxes.  That's  a  perfectly  defensible  view.  It's 
in  line  with  a  very  important  strand— the 
Jeffersonian  strand— of  our  political  tradi- 
tion. I  have  leanings  that  way  myself. 

But  then  the  supply  siders  took  an  enor- 
mous leap.  They  assumed  that  just  because 
they  do  not  like  government  or  taxes,  to  cut 
these  away  would  itself  bring  economic  well- 
being.  They  mistook  their  preferences  for  a 
real  economic  prescription. 

If  the  last  two  years  have  taught  us  any- 
thing, they  have  demonstrated  that  what 
we  like  said  what  we  need  are  not  necessari- 
ly the  same  thing. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us? 

Let  me  confine  myself  here  to  taxes. 

Not  so  long  ago,  when  Congress  talked 
about  taxes,  it  talked  about  justice.  It  talked 
atwut  spreading  out  the  tax  burden  so  that 
it  would  be  fair. 

This  approach  was  not  the  brain  child  of 
some  long-haired  radical.  It  was  Adam 
Smith,  the  father  of  free-market  economics, 
who  wrote  in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"  that 
people  "ought  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  pos- 
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sible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abili- 
ties." 

In  a  true  free-market  economy,  the  aim  of 
tax  policy  would  be  justice.  Government 
would  not  try  to  use  the  tax  laws  to  engi- 
neer or  manipulate  individual  economic  be- 
havior, or  to  favor  one  group  over  another. 

There  was  only  one  problem  with  this 
Adam  Smith  approach.  It  made  it  very,  very 
difficult  for  the  favored  few  to  come  to  Con- 
gress and  justify  their  favored  loopholes. 
Justice  was  a  tax  standard  that  was  not  con- 
venient at  all. 

Thus  they  changed  the  debate.  They  set 
up  think  tanks  and  hired  lobbyists  to  get  ev- 
eryone talking  about  "tax  incentives."  That 
was  an  issue  on  which  they  could  make 
some  headway. 

"Supply  side  economics"  is  merely  the  cul- 
mination of  this  change-the-debate  tactic. 
It's  a  political  agenda  dressed  up  as  econom- 
ics. But  it's  really  nothing  new.  It's  the 
same  song  that  Presidents  Coolidge  and 
Hoover  sang  while  they  were  cutting  taxes 
for  the  rich  and  powerful  and  promising 
economic  nirvana. 

The  only  things  the  supply  siders  have 
added  are  algebraic  equations  and  a  more 
modish  demeanor. 

The  Coolidge-Hoover  version  led  us  into 
the  Great  Depression,  and  the  rerun  of  the 
last  two  years  has  us  headed  in  a  distress- 
ingly similar  direction. 

"In  Search  of  Excellence"  suggests  to  us 
that  we  are  not  going  to  loophole  our  way  to 
economic  well-being.  It's  time  to  change 
course.  We  need  simplicity  and  fairness.  We 
should  shut  down  the  special  interest  feed- 
lot,  simplify  the  laws,  and  cut  the  rates  way 
down. 

Then  we  should  move  on  to  the  real  eco- 
nomic issues  that  the  obsession  with  tax 
loopholes  has  been  obscuring.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  GARY 
GADSE,  METROBUS  CHAMPION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  many  of  us  can  say  that 
we  are  among  the  top  10  best  in  the 
country  in  our  occupations— and  have 
a  certificate  to  prove  it.  However,  I  re- 
cently met  a  man  who  can  claim  just 
that. 

His  name  is  Gary  Gause,  and  he 
placed  10th  in  a  field  of  58  of  Ameri- 
ca's very  best  drivers  in  the  Interna- 
tional Bus  Roadeo  sponsored  by  the 
American  Public  Transit  Association. 

The  roadeo  was  designed  to  be  a 
competitive  test  and  measure  of  a  bus 
driver's  skill  behind  the  wheel,  his 
knowledge  of  safety  regulations,  and 
his  familiarity  with  his  equipment. 
The  competition  was  tough.  Mr.  Gause 
had  to  compete  against— and  beat— the 
best  drivers  at  the  local  and  State 
levels  before  he  earned  the  right  to 
compete  against  the  other  regional 
winners.  Placing  in  the  top  10  in  such 
a  field  is  a  great  accomplishment. 

Gary  Gause  works  for  Metrobus, 
which   is   part  of  the   Dade   County 
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TransporUtion  Administration,  and 
we  citizens  are  very  lucky  to  have  him 
and  his  colleagues  working  for  us. 
Public  transportation  is  a  vital  service 
that  will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant In  the  years  ahead.  We  need  to  at- 
tract—and keep— skillful,  dependable 
operators  like  Gary  Gause.  I  want  to 
personally  congratulate  him  on  his 
success  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in 
the  future.* 


WITHHOLDING  WILL  ELIMINATE 
SMALL  CREDIT  UNIONS 

HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHlRi: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 
•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  coUeagues 
a  letter  I  recently  received  from  the 
Equity  Employees  Credit  Union  of 
Oxford,  N.H.,  on  the  effect  that  inter- 
est and  dividend  withholding  will  have 
on  the  Equity  Employees  Credit 
Union,  its  59  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  Equity  Employees  Credit  Union 
will  have  to  close  its  doors  unless  in- 
terest and  dividend  withholding  is  re- 
pealed. This  small  credit  union,  which 
has  no  clerical  staff  and  no  paid  per- 
sonnel, cannot  afford  the  extra  paper- 
work and  expense  that  witholding  wlU 
generate. 


The  Treasury  claims  that  financial 
institutions  will  be  able  to  recover  the 
added  costs  that  withholding  imposes 
on  them  by  being  able  to  hold  on  to 
these  funds  for  30  days  before  turning 
them  over  to  the  Treasury— the  so- 
caUed  30-day  float.  The  Equity  Em- 
ployees Credit  Union  convincingly 
proves  the  fallacy  of  this  claim  by 
noting  that  they  will  only  earn  60 
cents  a  month  from  the  float,  barely 
enough  to  pay  their  postage  costs,  let 
alone  their  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Equity  Employees 
Credit  Union  is  not  alone  in  its  predic- 
ament. There  are  over  20,000  credit 
unions  across  the  Nation  representing 
nearly  50  million  consumers  and  the 
vast  bulk  of  these  institutions  are  very 
small.  Uke  Equity,  and  many  small 
banks  and  thrift  institutions  across 
the  United  States,  they  may  have  to 
close  their  doors  unless  withholding  is 
repealed. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  the 
Equity  Employees  Credit  Union  fol- 
lows. Members  who  wish  to  join  the 
over  190  House  Members  who  have  co- 
sponsored  my  Interest  and  dividend 
withholding  repeal  bill,  H.R.  500,  may 
call  my  office  at  5-5456. 
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Equity  EMFi-OTrns  Credit  Uwiok 

OF  E«uiTY  Publishing  Corf.. 
Oxfoni,  N.H.,  January  2S,  1983. 
Hon.  Norman  D' Amours, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  D' Amours:  In  response 
to  the  request  for  our  support  to  your  battle 
against  the  Withholding  provision  of  the 
new  tax  law,  I  must  say,  and  this  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  entire  Board  of  Directors  of  our 
Credit  Union,  perhaps  the  smallest  in  the 
SUte  of  New  Hampshire,  that  we  wiU  prob- 
ably be  out  of  business  if  we  have  to  imple- 
ment them. 

Right  now  we  have  59  «ne'n'>«"-3?^ 
shares  balances  of  somewhat  over  $18^000^ 
and  loans  for  a  total  of  around  $18,000.00. 
We  do  not  have  clerical  staff  or  any  paid 
personnel.  Our  accounting  U  carried  on  a 
voluntary  basis  by  the  accounting  dep^- 
ment-one  person-of  our  sponsoring  insti- 
tution, which  also  provides  us  with  locale, 
space,  stationery,  and  all  the  necessities  of 
our  daily  operation.  Our  Board  Directors 
and  our  Credit  and  Supervisory  Committee 
are  part  of  the  staff  of  a  publishing  house 
with  expertise  in  aU  the  details  of  that  field 
and  very  little,  if  any.  in  accounting.  U  we 
have  to  assume  the  additional  responslbU- 
ities  which  the  withholding  on  dividends  in- 
volves, we  may  as  weU  fold  over. 

Moreover,  the  float  benefit  would  not 
solve  any  of  our  future  problems:  During 
the  economic  year  1981-a  good  one  for  us-- 
Equity  Employees  Credit  Union  paid  a  total 
of  $1,730  in  dividends  to  our  shareholders. 
10%  of  that  amount  would  come  to  $173, 
which  invested  at  the  best  rate  avaUable  for 
such  amount-14%  per  year  in  loans  to  our 
own  members-would  yield,  in  30  days,  the 
impressive  sum  of  $2.02.  That  would  not  pay 
for  15  minutes  of  an  accountant  every  quar- 
ter 

Our  estlmaUon  for  1983,  due  to  large  with- 
drawals from  our  members.  wlU  be  a  total  of 
$1  000  paid  out  in  dividends.  In  this  crucial 
year,  beginning  in  July  we  would  have  to 
spend  real  money  in  forms,  report  sUps  and 
the  rest,  in  order  to  withhold  10%  to  $500, 
that  is  $50.00  in  total.  The  30-day  float  to 
invest  that  money  would  yield  less  than 
sixty  cents.  Those  $0.60  would  aUeviate  in  a 
very  microscopic  rate  the  cost  of  our  ac- 
counting and  paper  work,  and  reaUy.  our 
contribution  will  not  offset  even  the  cost  or 
administration  thereof,  much  less  the  na- 
tional budgetary  deficit. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  to  our 
case,  and  on  each  range  the  problem  is  the 
same,  only  augmented  in  magnitude. 

With  our  best  wUhes  for  the  battle  in  our 
behalf,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Enrique  H.  Miyares.  Jr., 

SecretaryTreasurer.9 
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Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  If 
a  financial  Institution  holding  a  low- 
yielding  mortgage  on  a  residence 
offers  a  consumer  a  dlscoimt  if  the 
mortgage  Is  prepaid,  the  discount  Is 
taxable  as  normal  Income.  Clearly, 
such  an  action  by  a  financial  Institu- 
tion may  have  Important  consequences 
In  allowing  it  to  reduce  Its  portfolio  of 
old,  low-yleldlng  mortgages.  We  should 
not  forget  that  It  was  only  several 
years  ago  that  mortgage  Interest  ntea 
were  In  the  single-digit  range  and 
indeed,  many  banks  still  have  mort- 
gages on  their  books  at  only  half  the 
current  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  homeown- 
ers would  like  to  have  the  option  of 
trading  in  their  low-rate  mortgages  (or 
a  part  of  a  mortgage)  In  exchange  for 
a  discount,  for  their  own  financial  pur- 
poses. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  discount  Is  treated  as 
taxable  income  discourages  such  a 
transaction  and.  In  fact,  the  response 
to  such  offers  by  financial  InstltuUons 
has  not  been  good  as  a  result. 

Therefore,  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion In  which  both  financial  Institu- 
tions and  consumers  would  benefit  by 
encouraging     prepayment     of    mort- 
gages.   A   key    to    encouraging    such 
transactions,  in  my  view.  Is  to  provide 
that  such  discounts  are  not  taxable. 
Since  prepayments  are  now  so  rare, 
there  Is  not  likely  to  be  any  significant 
Federal  revenue  loss  from  such  a  pro- 
vision. In  fact,  to  the  extent  that  fi- 
nancial Institutions  can  reduce  low- 
yielding  mortgages  and  thereby  im- 
prove their  profitability.  Federal  reve- 
nues  may   even   be   enhanced   as   a 

result.  .        . 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantages to  consumers  and  financial 
Institutions,  encouraging  the  prepay- 
ment of  mortgages  will  provide  a  fresh 
source  of  funds  for  new  mortgages 
While  mortgage  rates  have  at  l^t 
temporarUy  decreased  from  their 
recent  record  levels,  we  must  contln- 
uaUy  be  looking  for  new  sourc«  of 
mortgage  money  In  order  help  keep 
these  rates  from  rising  yet  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
coUeagues  will  strongly  support  this 
legislation.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENCOURAGE 
PREPAYMENT  OF  RESIDEN- 
TIAL MORTGAGES 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  I  original- 
ly filed  in  the  last  Congress  which  I 
believe  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  consumers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  OP 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wovdd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  as  we  honor 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Richard  Schweiker.  On  February 
4  1983,  Secretary  Schweiker  leaves  his 
cabinet  post  to  join  the  private  sector. 


*?-v"T<i;xTCirkKrG  rw  RFMARK^ 
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I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
admiratioii  and  gratitude  for  the  ex- 
cellent stewardship  that  Secretary 
Schweiker  has  contributed  for  the 
past  2  yeirs  as  the  head  of  this  very 
important  department.  With  firm 
guidance  md  well-foimded  advocacy, 
he  has  sei  ved  the  administration  and 
Nation  we  1. 

Secretar  r  Schweiker  has  a  long 
record  of  service  to  our  Nation.  His 
productive  years  in  Washington  as  a 
U.S.  Sena' or  and  as  Secretary  of  one 
of  the  mcst  important  Federal  agen- 
cies are  i  troof  of  his  dedication  to 
public  sen  ice. 

Althoug:  1  the  Secretary  can  be  given 
credit  for  accomplishing  many  tasks 
during  his  tenure  in  the  Department 
of  Healtl:  and  Hiunan  Services,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  few  joint  ef- 
forts whic  1  I  believe  offer  credence  to 
my  analyiis  of  the  Secretary's  out- 
standing p  >rf  ormance. 

During  t  le  97th  Congress,  successful 
action  was  taken  to  slow  the  growth  of 
the  entit  ement  programs  without 
needlessly  hurting  program  benefici- 
aries. 

Followlnk  the  Department's  lead, 
the  Congress  turned  over  control  of 
many  wor  hy  health  programs  to  the 
States.  We  came  extremely  close  to  ob- 
taining n  solutions  on  many  other 
matters,  si  ich  as  health  planning  and 
other  health  care  incentive  reform 
packages.  3ecause  of  the  groundwork 
which  th<  Secretary  laid  on  these 
issues,  sen  ible  resolution  now  appears 
more  attai  table. 

I  know  n  ly  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulatini :  the  Secretary  and  wishing 
him  the  ve  ry  best  in  his  future  endeav- 
ors in  the  private  sector.  We  will  miss 
his  guidani  e  and  reliability.* 


HON.  R]  CHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 
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Senate.  Six  years  later  he  was  reelect- 
ed in  a  landslide  victory,  wiimlng  by 
250,000  votes. 

As  the  ranldng  member  on  both  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health,  Human  Services  and 
Education  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Dick  came  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  first-hand  the 
benefits  and  cost  of  those  programs 
which  he  would  later  oversee  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
There  are  those  who  wondered  at  the 
time  of  Dick's  nomination  for  that 
Cabinet  position  about  his  views  con- 
cerning these  high-cost  Government 
policies.  But  as  early  as  1976,  Dick 
asked  in  a  newsletter  to  his  constitu- 
ents "whether  a  program  that  may  be 
good  is  really  vital.  Clearly  the  time 
has  come  when  the  taxpayers  can  no 
longer  afford  to  fund  every  seemingly 
useful  program  that  comes  down  the 
street."  That  attitude,  coupled  with 
his  previous  first-hand  experience  on 
the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees  responsible  for  the  pletho- 
ra of  Federal  health  programs,  unique- 
ly qualified  him  for  his  appointment 
to  the  largest  of  all  our  Federal  de- 
partments. With  a  budget  approaching 
$300  billion,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  touches 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  And 
Dick  was  sensitive  to  that  fact.  Time 
and  time  again,  he  fought  those  who 
wished  to  indiscriminately  cut  the 
budget  of  HHS,  regardless  of  the 
human  consequences  which  might 
result. 

Before  becoming  involved  in  Govern- 
ment, Dick  served  as  the  vice  president 
of  the  family  business,  American 
Glean  Tile  Co.  In  1976  he  received  a 
phone  call  from  then-candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  wondering  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  another  vice 
presidential  job,  this  time  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Ronald 
Reagan  did  not  win  the  nomination 
that  year,  and  so  Dick  did  not  get  the 
job.  But  he  did  form  a  relationship 
that  later  led  to  his  appointment  as  a 
member  of  President  Reagan's  Cabi- 
net in  1981. 

The  principles  which  Dick 
Schweiker  brought  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington are  the  product  of  his  heritage. 
A  descendent  of  early  Pennsylvania 
settlers,  and  a  member  of  the  Central 
Schwenkfelder  Church,  Dick  has  long 
taken  strong  stands  on  difficult  moral 
and  social  issues,  such  as  opposition  to 
abortion  on  demand.  And  Dick  is  a 
famUy  man;  he  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Claire  Coleman,  have  reared 
and  educated  five  fine  children,  ages 
13  through  25. 

As  I  noted,  Dick  is  a  Pennsylvanian 
through  and  through.  Bom  in  Norris- 
town.    he   later   graduated   Phi   Beta 
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Kappa  from  Penn  State.  I  am  sure 
that  Dick  was  as  pleased  as  my  wife 
Nancy,  herself  a  Penn  State  graduate, 
when  Penn  State  defeated  Georgia  in 
the  Sugar  Bowl  this  past  New  Year's 
Day  to  become,  officially,  the  No.  1 
football  team  in  the  Nation  for  the 
first  time  in  the  university's  history. 
The  affection  and  respect  that  Dick 
has  for  his  alma  mater  was  shown  to 
be  reciprocal  when  in  1970  the  school 
awarded  him  the  distinguished  alumni 
award. 

Dick  now  leaves  his  post  at  HHS  to 
direct  the  American  Council  of  Life 
Insurance,  where  he  will  employ  his 
administrative  talents  in  one  of  this 
country's  fastest  growing  industries. 
His  skills  will  be  sorely  missed  at 
Health  and  Human  Services,  but  I 
hope  and  suspect  that  he  will  choose 
to  serve  his  coimtry  again  in  a  time  of 
need  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  I 
wish  him  and  his  family  health  and 
happiness.  Thank  you  Dlck.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEW  MILFORD,  N.J. 
FIREFIGHTER:  WILLLAM  ENT- 
WISTLE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OP  mW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 

•  Bilr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  William  Entwis- 
tle  of  New  Milford.  N.J.,  a  brave  young 
volunteer  firefighter  who  recently 
died  in  service  to  his  community. 

On  January  18,  1983,  Bill  and  four 
other  firefighters  entered  the  burning 
New  Milford  Borough  Hall  and  tried 
to  save  this  vital  town  building  by  ven- 
tilating the  smoke  and  gas  caused  by 
the  fire.  As  Bill  was  on  his  way  to  cut 
a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  Borough  Hall, 
the  stairwell  burst  into  flames  and  Bill 
was  killed. 

Bill,  only  22  years  old,  was  a  1979 
graduate  of  New  Milford  High  School 
and  an  employee  of  the  New  Milford 
Department  of  Public  Works.  As  a  vol- 
unteer firefighter  since  1979,  Bill  was 
a  shining  example  of  the  true  spirit  of 
community  service.  In  the  end,  he 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his 
town. 

As  a  tribute  to  William  Entwistle's 
selfless  dedication  to  his  community, 
when  the  New  Milford  Municipal 
Center  is  rebuilt,  a  wing  will  be  named 
after  him.  New  Milford  was  blessed  to 
have  as  rare  an  individual  as  Bill 
Entwlstle  among  its  residents.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  family,  his 
fellow  firefighters,  his  community, 
and  all  who  knew  him  as  long  as  they 
live.* 
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FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OP 
AMERICA 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KDITOCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 
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commend  these  young  men  and 
women  for  their  efforts  during  this 
past  year  and  wish  them  success  in  all 
their  future  endeavors.* 


•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "An 
Investment  in  Youth"  Is  the  theme  of 
this  year's  National  Future  Homemak- 
ers  of  America  Week  which  will  be 
celebrated  February  6-12  as  part  of 
Vocational  Education  Week.  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  (FHA)  is  a 
national  vocational  student  organiza- 
tion that  develops  leadership  and  deci- 
sionmaking skills  through  projects  re- 
lated to  family  life  concerns,  commu- 
nity involvement  and  personal  growth. 
The  purpose  of  this  celebration  is  to 
show  how  vocational  education  and 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  pre- 
pare students  for  the  future. 

There  are  now  12,500  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  chapters  through- 
out the  United  States  with  395,000 
members— young  men  and  women  in 
home  economics  and  home  economics 
related  classes  through  grade  12.  FHA 
chapters  emphasize  consumer  educa- 
tion, homemaklng,  and  family  life  edu- 
cation combined  with  exploration  of 
jobs  and  careers.  HERO  (home  eco- 
nomics related  occupations)  chapters 
emphasize  preparation  for  jobs  and  ca- 
reers. 

The  fourth  stunmer  exchange  pro- 
gram between  FHA/HERO  members 
and  Future  Homemakers  of  Japan 
members,  introduction  of  the  families 
and  futures  project,  expansion  of  the 
student  body  peer  project  focusing  on 
teen  fitness,  and  the  first  year  of  the 
National  Headquarters  and  Leadership 
Center  building  campaign  are  high- 
lights of  activities  on  the  national 
level  during  1982. 

Chapters   plan   their   own   indepth 
projects  and  activities  based  on  the 
needs  of  each  chapter  and  community 
as  well  as  individual  members.  The  42 
chapters— 2,089       members— in       the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent,  have  been  involved  with  nu- 
merous projects.  These  include  help- 
ing the  elderly,  promoting  safety  for 
children  and  safety  in  the  home,  con- 
ducting programs  on  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  working  on  the  student  body 
peer     program,     sponsoring     career 
choices     programs,     and     promoting 
energy  conservation.  In  addition.  I  am 
proud  of  the  chapters  in  the  Second 
District   of   Kentucky   for   coUecting 
more  money  for  the  Arthritis  Founda- 
tion than  any  other  organization  and 
for    being    involved    in    community 
projects  such  as  the  March  of  Dimes. 
uinCEF.    Heart    P\md.    Bloodmoblle 
and  Cystic  Fibrosis. 

It  is  a  privUege  to  have  been  selected 
as  an  honorary  member  of  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  and  I  want  to 


CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEGISLA- 
TION ESSENTIAL 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rLORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7, 1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Blr.  Speak- 
er this  morning  I  had  the  opportiuiity 
to'  testify  before  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee  to  disciiss  the  serious  fi- 
nancial problems  facing  the  social  se- 
ctirity  system  and  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform's 
recommendations  to  aUevIate  these 
problems. 

Immediately  after  the  National 
Commission  released  Its  recommenda- 
tions. I  organized  a  series  of  pubUc 
hearings  In  Pinellas  County  where 
more  than  230,000  residents  receive  a 
social  security  check  each  month.  On 
January  28  and  29.  I  held  three  public 
hearings  which  were  the  first  of  their 
kind  in  our  Nation.  The  information  I 
gathered  from  the  people  who  attend- 
ed my  hearings,  the  responses  to  a  poll 
I  took  during  each  hearing,  and  the 
calls  and  letters  I  have  received  on  the 
subject  were  all  an  important  part  of 
my  presentation  this  morning. 

The  statement  which  I  presented 
follows: 

TxsTiMoirr  BY  CoiioMssMAK  C.  W.  Bnx 

YOUHG 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  come  before  your  subcommittee  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  serious  financial 
needs  of  the  social  security  system  and  the 
remedies  that  have  been  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  I  want  to  commend 
you  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  expediting  the  consid- 
eration of  social  security  legisUtlon  because 
I  believe  this  Issue,  which  affects  all  Ameri- 
cans, will  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
Issues  Congress  considers  this  year. 

There  Is  no  question  as  to  the  need  for 
legislation  to  be  enacted  early  In  this  session 
because  the  social  security  system  faces 
severe  funding  problems  in  the  coming 
months.  The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  agreed  that  In  the  remain- 
der of  this  decade,  the  system  faces  a  deficit 
of  between  $150  to  $200  blUlon.  More  alarm- 
ing, however,  Is  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's warnings  that  unless  action  is 
taken  soon,  the  social  security  trust  funds 
will  be  depleted  sometime  this  summer. 

This  grave  financial  problem  should  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  warned  repeatedly  of 
the  approaching  day  of  reckoning  for  the 
social  security  system.  Just  as  our  overall 
federal  budget  has  fallen  into  disarray  as  a 
result  of  continued  deficit  spending,  the 
social  security  system  since  1975  has  been 
paying  out  more  in  benefits  than  revenues  It 
has  collected.  The  cruel  Inflationary  pres- 
sures of  the  19708,  rising  unemployment 
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rates  of  this  decade,  and  the  changing  age- 
mix  of  our  nation's  population  have  been 
major  contributors  to  this  problem. 

Just  as  the  financial  problems  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  parallel  the  problems  of  the 
social  security  system,  both  are  greatly  de- 
pendant on  strong  economic  recovery  to 
ensure  financial  solvency.  In  addition,  the 
financial  Integrity  of  the  social  security 
system,  and  Its  $200  billion  a  year  In  benefit 
paymente.  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  nation  s 
economy. 

The  most  equitable  solution  to  the  sys- 
tem's funding  problems  is  one  I  have  advo- 
cated for  many  years.  It  is  simply  to  once 
and  for  all  place  our  nation's  economic 
house  in  order.  The  sorry  sUte  of  the  sod^ 
security  trust  funds— and  for  that  matter  all 
federal  retirement  programs— Is  directly  re- 
lated to  our  nation's  financial  problems. 
Mainly  responsible  for  our  current  sUte  of 
affairs  is  the  spend-free  federal  government, 
which  has  refused  for  too  long  now  to  ap- 
proach the  federal  budget  In  a  responsible 
manner.  As  a  result,  the  financial  problems 
we  have  Incurred  over  the  past  few  decades 
will  take  time  to  straighten  out. 

In  the  meantime,  the  social  security 
system  faces  an  ImmedUte  funding  problem. 
President  Reagan  appointed  in  September 
1981  a  commission  to  study  this  problem 
and  to  recommend  solutions.  The  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  long  hours  of  work 
and  deUberatlon  which  proved  successful  In 
reaching  a  consensus  package  of  recommen- 
dations for  solving  the  system's  short-  and 
long-term  financing  problems.  Baaed  on  Its 
recommendaUons,  the  commission  would 
distribute  the  burden  of  saving  the  system 
equally  among  aU  Americans.  No  one  group 
Is  singled  out  to  carry  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  cost. 

In  evaluating  the  commission's  recommen- 
dations, I  have  used  two  criteria  which  must 
be  met  before  I  can  support  the  commis- 
sion's package.  The  first  is-wiU  It  work  and 
solve  the  system's  serious  financial  prob- 
lems? The  second  Is— Is  It  fair? 

Based  on  hearings  1  held  and  letters  I 
have  received.  I  believe  the  commissions 
proposal  Is  fair  because  all  Americans  share 
the  burden  Imposed  by  these  recommenda- 
tions. However.  It  has  not  been  proven  to  me 
that  this  proposal  will  work  by  providing 
the  savings  necessary  to  ensure  the  fUian- 
clal  solvency  of  the  system. 

Two  weeks,  ago,  I  sponsored  three  public 
hearings  in  Pinellas  County.  FTorida  that 
were  attended  by  more  than  1.000  people. 
Bob  Myers,  the  national  commission's  exec- 
utive director,  was  kind  enough  to  travel 
with  me  to  Florida  to  help  explain  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  at  the  hearings. 
There  was  no  better  place  Ui  our  country 
to  hold  these  hearings,  which  were  the  first 
of  there  kind  in  the  nation.  With  more  than 
230  000  county  resldente  receiving  social  se- 
curity checks  each  month  totaling  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year,  no  county  will  be 
more  affected  by  this  years  social  security 

In  addition  to  receiving  testimony  from 
more  than  100  people.  I  also  polled  those 
who  attended  the  hearings  to  better jjauge 
their  feelings.  Prom  the  results  of  the  testi- 
mony and  the  questionnaires  that  were  re- 
turned, it  appears  that  almost  everyone  dis- 
likes one  section  or  another  of  the  commis- 
slons  report,  but  that  most  people,  whether 
they  are  workers  or  self-employed  paying 
into  the  system  or  retirees  receiving  bene- 
fits are  willing  to  make  a  personal  sacrifice 
if  It  will  ensure  the  solvency  of  the  system. 
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criteria  for  evaluating  the  com- 
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Also  quite  similar  were  the  assurances  that 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  would  ensure 
the  long-term  stability  of  the  system. 

During  that  debate  six  years  ago,  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  assured  us  that,  in  your  words: 

"In  passing  this  bill,  we  can  say  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  putting  social 
security  on  a  sound  financial  basis  for  the 
next  25  to  50  years.  Nothing  can  be  more  re- 
assuring to  the  public  than  taldng  this 
strong  action." 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Ullman,  also  made  assurances  to  us  when  he 
said: 

"(This  bill)  puts  us  in  a  surplus  posture  in 
social  security  for  the  next  25  years." 

Another  distinguished  former  colleague  of 
ours,  Mr.  Waggonner,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  social  security  commission  and  supports 
its  recommendations,  was  even  more  confi- 
dent in  the  1977  legislation.  He  said: 

"It  stabilizes  the  trust  fund,  because  the 
actuary  says  the  OASDI  trust  fund  will  be 
stabilized  until  the  year  2030.  The  DI  trust 
fund  will  be  stabilized  until  the  year  2007, 
and  the  combined  trust  fund  will  be  stabi- 
lized until  the  year  2037." 

Finally,  President  Carter,  during  the  cere- 
monial signing  of  the  1977  social  security 
act,  assured  all  Americans  that  the  system 
was  on  firm  footing  into  the  21st  century. 
His  remarks  were: 

"Now  this  legislation  will  guarantee  that 
from  1980  to  the  year  2030,  the  social  securi- 
ty system  will  be  sound." 

It  was  only  after  assurances  such  as  these 
that  I  voted  for  the  1977  legislation,  and  I 
might  note,  was  one  of  only  three  Republi- 
cans to  do  so. 

Six  years  later,  I  find  myself  in  a  position 
where  I  am  again  being  asked  to  support 
social  security  legislation,  which  includes 
major  payroll  tax  increases,  that  I  am  told 
will  ensure  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
system  for  75  years.  This  time,  the  Congress 
owes  the  American  people  a  more  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  commixBion's  econcmilc  as- 
sumptions. 

If  we  take  time  to  examine  the  reports  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  past  three  years,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
trustees's  pessimistic  economic  assumptions 
have  been  a  better  predictor  of  the  economy 
and  have  proven  to  be  closer  to  actual  eco- 
nomic performance  than  the  more  optimis- 
tic intermediate  II-B  assumptions. 

In  preparing  its  recommendations,  the 
social  security  commission  used  economic 
assumptions  somewhere  between  the  inter- 
mediate II-B  and  peasimlatic  III  figures  to 
arrive  at  the  estimated  $150  to  $200  billion 
shortfall.  The  commiaaion's  final  package,  it 
is  estimated,  will  save  the  system  $168  bU- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  finalizing  the  social 
security  legislation  this  year,  it  is  my  hope 
that  you  and  the  members  of  your  commit- 
tee will  examine  closely  the  commission's 
recommendations  based  on  the  economic 
forecasts  for  the  decade  to  ensure  that 
enough  savings  are  provided.  If  we  err  with 
this  social  security  legislation,  let  us  err  by 
providing  too  much  in  additional  trust  fimd 
reserves  instead  of  providing  too  little. 

By  law,  the  Social  Security  Board  of 
Trustees  is  to  make  available  April  1.  its 
report  for  19S3.  I  urge  you  to  work  with  the 
trustees  to  expedite  this  process  so  the 
report  and  accompanying  economic  assump- 
tions are  ready  within  the  next  few  weelcs  so 
that  the  members  of  Congress  will  have  the 
information  available  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  commission's  recommendations 
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will  indeed  solve  the  funding  problems 
facing  the  social  security  trust  funds. 

The  American  people  are  rapidly  losing 
faith  in  the  social  security  system.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  1977  legislation  to  correct  the  sys- 
tem's funding  problems  had  a  major  effect 
on  those  views.  Recent  public  opinion  sur- 
veys show  that  fewer  and  fewer  workers 
now  paying  into  the  system  believe  they  wiU 
ever  collect  benefits  when  they  retire.  And  a 
major  overriding  concern  of  the  people  who 
attended  my  hearings,  regardless  of  their 
opinion  about  the  conmiission's  recommen- 
dations, was  that  the  social  security  system 
is  going  bankrupt  and  that  their  future  ben- 
efits are  in  jeopardy.  Passage  of  inadequate 
legislation  this  year  will  totally  dissolve  any 
confidence  the  American  people  have  in  the 
social  security  program. 

We  need  to  do  a  better  Job  this  year  in 
preparing  legislation  which  will  once  and 
for  all  solve  the  system's  financial  short- 
falls. Based  on  the  response  from  the  people 
I  represent,  I  am  prepared  to  support  the 
commission's  recommendations  because  the 
burden  of  saving  the  system  is  being  shared 
equally  by  all  Americans.  However.  I  must 
reserve  a  final  commitment  to  this  plan 
until  your  legislation  is  finalized  and  I  can 
be  firmly  convinced  that  the  legislation  will 
work  by  providing  adequate  trust  fund  re- 
serves to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the 
social  security  system  for  generations  to 
come.  What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  only  the 
soundness  of  the  social  security  trust  funds, 
but  also  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people. 

Thank  you  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  al- 
lowing me  to  come  before  your  committee, 
and  I  anxiously  await  your  legislative  pack- 
age and  the  forthcoming  social  security 
trustees  report.* 
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•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  good  things  happen, 
they  often  do  not  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve.  This  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause in  spite  of  the  recent  problems 
in  Miami  and  £>ade  County— especially 
the  unfortunate  recent  disturbances 
following  the  tragic  shooting  death  of 
Nevell  Johnson— many  good  things  are 
happening  in  our  black  community. 
Because  they  are  happening  quietly, 
they  are  not  well  publicized. 

There  is  in  our  community  young, 
aggressive  leadership— men  and 
women  raised  in  our  neighborhoods 
who  have  now  grown  to  assume  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  This  is  well 
demonstrated  by  State  Representative 
Willie  Logan. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and 
work  with  Willie  Logan  these  past  sev- 
eral years.  I  have  found  him  to  be  a 
highly  motivated  and  intelligent 
public  servant  with  a  knack  for  getting 
things  done. 

In  this  regard,  I  wanted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  para- 


graphs that  are  excerpted  from  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Gloria  Chase  that  ap- 
peared on  the  editiorial  page  of  the 
Miami   Courier.   They   help   to   shed 
light  on  the  unusual  qualities  and  spe- 
cial character  of  this  remarkable  man: 
A  CoMMumxY  That  Refuses  To  Be  Kept 
Down 
(By  Gloria  Chase) 
A  young  boy,  bom  and  raised  In  Opa- 
Locka.  grew  up  as  a  typical  young  black 
child.  His  mother,  a  young  widow,  was  his 
sole  support.  Her  strong  faith  In  mankind, 
constantly  rekindled  by  her  active  church 
life   gave  her  the  courage  to  persevere  and 
preach  the  importance  of  education  and  sur- 
vival to  her  young  son. 

Eventually,  the  boy  became  a  man.  «- 
nancing  his  own  way  through  school,  he  at- 
tended college  and  studied  everything  avaU- 
able  so  that  he  could  one  day  help  his  own 
Immediate  community,  and  others  like  him- 
self. He  became  president  of  the  debating 
society  m  college,  knowing  this  ability 
would  be  a  vital  part  of  his  future  chosen 

life 

State  RepresenUtlve  Willie  Logan  is  now 
making  good.  Leaders  In  North  Dade  quick- 
ly became  aware  of  this  young  man,  who  at 
age  23  was  already  mayor  of  his  community, 
and  they  recognized  his  driving  need  to  help 
better  his  community.  ,^  ».  ,       „ 

Suggesting  a  plan  which  would  help  aU 
the  people  of  Opa-Locka  and  surrounding 
communities.  Congressman  Lehman  in- 
spired this  young  man  to  go  to  Tallahassee, 
then  approach  the  Dade  County  Commis- 
sion and.  after  a  long,  hard  struggle,  finally 
receive  a  contract  from  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  help  revitalize  his  community  by 
leasing  a  long-unused  area  of  land  near  the 
Opa-Lacka  Airport  for  industrialization  and 
development. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  skillful  leaders 
who  have  the  knowledge  and  commit- 
ment to  make  our  communities  better 
places  in  which  to  Uve.  As  you  can  see 
from  the  above  article.  State  Repre- 
sentative Willie  Logan  is  such  a  leader. 
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OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Belle  Fourche  reclamation 
project  as  a  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  River  Basin  program  and  to 
authorize  the  modernization  and  reha- 
bilitation of  this  important  project. 

Located  in  Butte  and  Meade  Coun- 
ties, S.  Dak.,  the  BeUe  Fourche  recla- 
mation project  was  one  of  the  first  rec- 
lamation projects  in  the  Nation  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  Constructed 
between  1904  and  1915,  the  project 
provides  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
more  than  57,000  acres  in  western 
South  Dakota.  A  mainstay  of  the  local 
and   regional   economies,   the   impor- 
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tance  and  value  of  the  Belle  Fourche 
project  has  been  recognized  for  more 
than  70  years. 

As  one  of  the  first  projects  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion then  known  as  the  Reclamation 
Service,  the  BeUe  Fourche  project  did 
not  benefit  from  modem  construction 
techniques     and     technological     ad- 
vances. Constructed  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, many  of  the  features  and  struc- 
tures of  the  project  have  served  the 
expected  useful  life  or  have  become 
obsolete.  Consequently,  as  reliability 
of  the  project  has  decreased,  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  have  increased. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  authorizes  the  rehabilitation 
and  modernization  of  this  important 
project.  Restoring  project  reliability, 
reducing  operation  and  maintenance 
costs,   improving  supply   distribution, 
and  conserving  water  are  among  the 
benefits  of  the  rehabUiUtion  program. 
Additionally,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  reauthorizes  the  BeUe 
Fourche  reclamation  project  as  a  umt 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin 
program.  As  a  unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
program,  the  BeUe  Fourche  project 
wUl  be  accorded  the  same  treatment 
provided  for  other  projects  under  the 

program.  ^  ,       ,   . 

FinaUy,  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  WiU  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  market,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  BeUe  Fourche  irriga- 
tion district,  surplus  water  from  the 
project.  Further,  the  Bureau  is  au- 
thorized to  apply  revenues  resulthig 
from  the  marketing  of  water  surplus 
to  the  project  to  project  rehabUiUtion 
and  improvement  costs. 

Joining  with  me  in  the  introduction 
of  this  legislation  are  the  senior  and 
junior  Senators  from  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Pressler  and  Mr.  Abdnor.  The 
South  Dakota  congressional  delega- 
tion believes  the  reauthorization  and 
rehabUitation  of  the  BeUe  Fourche 
project  Is  of  the  highest  priority  and 
we  WiU  work  cooperatively  to  secure 
consideration  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  request  the  text  of 
the  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  1282 
A  blU  to  authorize  rehabUiUtion  of  the 

Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
AmeHca  in  Congress  assembUd.  That  the 
general  plan  for  the  Belle  Fourche  project. 
South  DakoU.  heretofore  authorized  for 
construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or May  10.  1904,  pursuant  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1902  (32  Stat.  388).  Is  modified  to 
Include  construction,  betterment  of  works^ 
water  conservation,  recreation,  and  fish  and 
wlldUfe  conservation  and  development.  As 
so  modified,  the  general  plan  is  reauthor- 
ized under  the  designation   "BeUe  Fourche 
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unit "  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  SecreUry"). 
is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  execute  mi 
amendatory  repayment  contract  with  the 
Belle  Fourche  irrigation  district  covering  all 
lands  of  the  existing  BeUe  Fourche  project. 
This  contract  shall  replace  all  existing  con- 
tracts between  the  BeUe  Fourche  Irrigation 
district  and  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  period  of  repayment  of  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
costs  aUocated  to  Irrigation  and  ssslgned  to 
be  repaid  by  the  Irrigation  water  users  shall 
be  not  more  than  forty  years  from  and  In- 
cluding the  year  In  which  such  amendatory 
repayment  contract  Is  executed. 

(c)  During  the  period  required  to  complete 
the  rehabUitation  and  betterment  program 
and  other  water  conservation  works,  the 
rates  of  charge  to  land  class  in  the  unit 
shaU  continue  to  be  as  established  in  the 
November  29.  1949,  repayment  contract 
with  the  district,  as  subsequently  amended 
and  supplemented;  thereafter,  such  rates  of 
charge  and  assessable  acreage  shall  be  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  amortization  capacity 
and  classification  of  unit  lands  as  then  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

Sec  3  (a)  All  miscellaneous  net  revenues 
of  the  BeUe  Fourche  unit  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  shaU  be  applied 
against  irrigation  coste  not  assigned  to  be 
repaid  by  irrigation  water  users. 

(b)  Construction  and  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  costs  of  the  BeUe  Fourche  unit 
allocated  to  Irrigation  and  not  assigned  to 
be  repaid  by  the  irrigation  water  users  nor 
returned  from  miscellaneous  net  revenues 
of  the  unit  shall  be  returnable  from  net  rev- 
enues of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram within  fifty  years  from  and  mcludlng 
the  year  In  which  the  amendatory  contract 
authorized  by  this  Act  U  executed. 

Sec  4  (a)  The  provision  of  lands.  laciu- 
ties  and  project  modifications  which  fur- 
nish recreation  and  fish  and  wUdlife  bene- 
fits in  connection  with  the  Belle  Fourche 
untU  shall  be  in  accordance  '^"ithe  Fwler- 
al  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  btai. 
213),  as  amended.  , 

(b)  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of 
computing  Interest  during  construction  and 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  cw)ital 
cost  aUocated  to  Interest-bearing  features 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  construction  of  said  Interest-bear- 
ing features  Is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  Its  outstandmg  marketable 
public  obligations,  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  issue. 

Sec  5  Appropriations  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of 
the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Service 
ShaU  be  avaUable  for  credits,  expense, 
charges,  and  cosU  provided  by  or  Incurred 
under  this  Act.  The  SecreUry  is  authorized 
to  make  such  rule  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

Act 

Sec  6  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
amend  existing  contracts  and  enter  into  ad- 
ditional contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
implement  and  facUlUte  any  future  agree- 
ment between  the  BeUe  Fourche  Irrigation 
District  and  non-Federal  entitles  evolving 
the  sale  of  Belle  Fourche  project  water  for 
use  by  such  non-Federal  interest  for  other 
than  Irrigation  purposes:  Provided.  That 
the  net  proceeds  from  such  transactions  be- 
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or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mm  day,  February  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  NA'  i'CHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  f}r  me  to  join  with  the  4.4 
million  m«  mbers  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  ajs  they  celebrate  their  73d 
with  a  new  national 
datch  the  Scouting  Spirit." 
Scouts  of  America  was  in- 
on  February  8.  1910,  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916. 
chartjered  organizations  are  im- 
the  success  of  Scouting  and 
emph4sis  in  1983  will  be  to  recog- 
chartered  organizations 
the  Nation  and  encourage 
Scouting  unit  to  become  involved 
orga|iization's  own  program.  The 
program  has  influenced 
generations  of  Americans  and 
organizations  are  passing  on 
youth  the  Scouting  value 
will  carry  them  into  adult- 
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Scout  Museum  at  Murray  State  Uni- 
versity; and  starting  the  new  Tiger 
Cubs  program  in  September  1982. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Scouting  is  a 
valuable  experience  and  I  always 
enjoy  recalling  the  experiences  and 
adventures  that  were  mine  as  a  Boy 
Scout.  Scouting  has  something  for  ev- 
eryone and  each  individual  is  valued 
for  his  contribution  to  his  family,  com- 
munity, and  country. 

I  want  to  conmiend  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Amercia  for  their  achievements 
during  1982  and  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess in  their  future  endeavors.* 


SAVING  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  pzinisYi.vANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  6  years  ago  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion, which  the  Congress  enacted,  des- 
ignating nearly  one-third  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  as  part  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Today,  the  river  is  again  threatened. 
And  once  again  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  preserve  it.  H.R.  826  will  des- 
ignate a  21 -mile  segment  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  nmning  from  Washington 
Crossing  to  Uhlerstown,  Pa.,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  This  segment  of 
the  river,  between  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  is  among  the  last  re- 
maining portions  of  the  Delaware  that 
may  qualify  as  wild  and  scenic. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1968,  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
created  under  Public  Law  90-542  has 
preserved  those  segments  of  free-flow- 
ing rivers  which  possess  outstanding 
scenic,  recreational,  geological,  fish 
and  wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  and 
other  significant  values.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  grew  up  along  this  portion  of  the 
Delaware  and  I  still  live  there.  For  me 
and  for  thousands  of  others,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  segment  qualifies 
for  inclusion  in  the  system.  There  are 
currently  87  segments  in  the  system— 
61  in  the  continental  United  States, 
and  26  in  Alaska. 

As  I  said  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  826  is  an 
extension  of  legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  95th  Congress.  On  Octo- 
ber 12,  1978,  the  Congress  passed  my 
legislation  designating  the  middle  and 
upper  Delaware  as  wild  and  scenic. 
This  was  part  of  the  omnibus  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978, 
I*ublic  Law  95-625.  By  so  doing.  Con- 
gress put  a  final  halt  to  an  unneeded 
project,  the  proposed  Tocks  Island 
Dam. 

It  is  ironic,  that  so  soon  after  my 
return,  I  must  come  before  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  that  we  act  to  preserve 
yet  another  threatened  portion  of  the 
Delaware.    This    time    the    Delaware 
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River  is  threatened  by  a  new  project, 
the  Point  Pleasant  Pumping  Station. 
The  construction  of  this  project  en- 
dangers the  future  of  the  river  and  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows.  Because 
of  the  historic,  scenic,  and  recreational 
importance  of  this  segment  of  the 
Delaware  River,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
debate  and  then  preserve  the  portion 
of  the  Delaware  River  contained  in 
H.R.  826. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the 
Justification  of  H.R.  826,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  reasons  for  establishing  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  almost  15 
years  ago.  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  this  act  in  1968,  there  was  rapid  and 
often  reckless  development  on  Ameri- 
ca's rivers  resulting  from  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  for  electricity  and  other 
water  needs.  However,  there  was  no 
national  river  conservation  policy  com- 
plementary to  the  established  national 
policy  of  dam  building  and  other  con- 
struction on  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  then,  and  remains 
today,  a  strong  feeling  that  certain 
segments  of  rivers  should  be  preserved 
l}ecause  their  unique  characteristics 
might  be  destroyed  by  irreversible  de- 
velopment After  6  years  of  debate. 
Congress  passed  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  which  established  a  nation- 
al policy  that  certain  selected  rivers  in 
the  country,  with  outstanding  values, 
shall  be  preserved  in  a  free-flowing 
condition,  and  shall  be  protected  for 
all  time. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  allow  for 
two  methods  by  which  rivers  may 
become  part  of  the  system.  An  act  of 
Congress  can  designate  a  river  as  part 
of  the  system,  or  a  State  may  initiate 
action.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  can  place  a  river  in 
the  system  upon  application  from  a 
State  Governor. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  lays  out  criteria  for  inclu- 
sion of  a  river  in  the  system.  General- 
ly, rivers  included  in  the  System  must 
be  free-flowing  streams  which  have  an 
outstandingly  remarkable  value— that 
is  scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish 
and  wildlife,  historical,  cultural,  or 
other.  Rl'.ers  included  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  are 
classified,  designated,  and  adminis- 
tered as  either  wild,  scenic,  or  recre- 
ational river  areas. 

In  my  opinion,  the  segment  of  the 
Delaware  River  included  in  H.R.  826 
meets  the  necessary  criteria  for  desig- 
nation in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  It  is  free  flowing,  rural,  and 
scenic,  and  possesses  numerous  out- 
standing values,  including: 

The  site  where  George  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware  River.  There  are 
now  State  parks  on  both  the  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  banks  of  the 
river,  with  a  museum  and  public  parks. 
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The  historic  Pennsylvania  Canal— a 
57-mile  waterway  stretching  from 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  Bristol,  Pa.— which  was 
a  major  19th  century  commercial 
artery.  The  canal  was  built  in  the 
1820's  and  was  added  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania park  system  in  1972.  The  21-mUe 
segment  of  the  Delaware  River  in  H.R. 
826  Is  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
canal.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  was 
designated  a  national  historic  land- 
mark in  1976  and  represents  the  only 
canal  of  its  era  which  is  still  intact. 

An  outstanding  habitat  for  several 
important  species  of  fish.  For  exam- 
ple, the  eddy  formed  at  Point  Pleasant 
provides  an  excellent  spawning  ground 
for  the  American  Shad.  Once  a  thriv- 
ing fish  in  the  Delaware  River,  the 
AmericiEUi  Shad  is  now  making  a  come- 
back after  being  severely  depleted  in 
the  1960's. 

Significant  Indian  relics  dating  from 
before  2000  B.C.  have  been  found 
along  the  banks  of  this  21-mile  stretch 
of  the  Delaware  River. 

Recreation  is  a  benefit  offered  by 
the  Delaware  River.  Rafting,  swim- 
ming, kayaking,  tubing,  and  fishing  aU 
take  place  along  this  part  of  the  Dela- 
ware. These  activities  are  enhanced  by 
the  natural  beauty  of  this  area. 

The  villages  along  this  21-mile 
stretch  of  river  have  remained  much 
as  they  were  a  century  ago. 

Given  the  close  proximity  of  Tren- 
ton. PhUadelphia,  and  New  York  City, 
it  is  amazing  that  this  stretch  of  river 
has  been  preserved  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  up  to  this  point.  We  must,  how- 
ever, act  now  to  protect  the  Delaware 
River  from  quickly  approaching  devel- 
opment. 

Finally,  the  town  of  Point  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  has  been  determined  eligible  for 
consideration  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  This  village,  and 
indeed  the  river  itself,  is  endangered 
by  the  proposed  pumping  station  at 
Point  Pleasant.  Preliminary  clearing 
operations  and  other  preconstruction 
activities  have  already  begun. 

H.R.  826  would  preclude  the  diver- 
sion of  water  for  the  Point  Pleasant 
Pumping  Station.  I.  and  I  believe  a 
majority  of  my  constituents  are, 
strongly  opposed  to  this  project  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

First,  the  citizens  of  Bucks  County 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  they  want  what  is  in 
fact  the  largest  public  works  project  in 
covmty  history.  Coupled  with  a  nation- 
al debate  on  this  project,  there  should 
be  a  corresponding  debate  at  the  local 
level.  Despite  our  best  efforts,  the 
Bucks  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers has  consistently  refused  to  permit 
a  referendum  on  the  Point  Pleasant 
Pumping  Station. 

Second,  there  is  serious  concern  as 
to  whether  the  entire  95  million  gal- 
lons of  water  per  day  produced  by  the 
pumping  stations,  is  actually  needed. 
Over  50  percent  of  this  will  be  used  as 


supplementary  cooling  water  for  the 
Limerick  Nuclear  Powerplant.  Howev- 
er, this  plant  has  not  yet  received  an 
operating  permit  from  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  There  Is  con- 
siderable question  when  and  if  this 
project  will  receive  a  permit.  More  im- 
portantly, there  are  alternative  water 
sources  closer  to  the  nuclear  plant 
that  have  not  been  evaluated  ade- 
quately. We  must  also  investigate 
other  options  for  providing  water  to 
the  residents  of  Bucks  and  Montgom- 
ery Counties. 

Third,  considerable  imcertalnty 
exists  regarding  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  Point  Pleasant  project.  Cost  esti- 
mates vary  widely  from  $47.5  million 
to  almost  $80  million  for  the  entire 
Neshaminy  water  supply  system  with 
the  Point  Pleasant  Pumping  Station 
as  the  key  component. 

Fourth,  removing  95  million  gallons 
of  water  per  day  may  affect  the  salini- 
ty levels  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 
Any  project  which  could  Impact  on 
the  quality  of  surface  and  ground 
water  supplies  of  Philadelphia  and 
surrotinding  communities  should  not 

be  built. 

Fifth,  the  Point  Pleasant  Pumping 
Station  could  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  species  of  fish  already  men- 
tioned. ,  ^^     ^^ 

Sixth,  the  construction  of  the  Ne- 
shaminy water  supply  system  will  lead 
to  extensive  development  In  a  primari- 
ly rural  area.  The  water  plan  exceeds 
foreseeable  demand,  unless  the  real 
justification  for  the  system  entails  in- 
creased housing  and  construction  in 
central  and  upper  Bucks.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  desecration  and  development  of 
an  area  consisting  of  htindreds  of 
small  family  farms.  We  must  preserve 
the  rural  nature  and  small  farms  that 
constitute  central  Bucks  County. 

H.R.  826  would  specifically  stop  the 
operation  of  any  existing  water  pump- 
ing facility  and  would  prohibit  future 
construction  of  pumping  stations. 
Therefore,  the  Point  Pleasant  Pump- 
ing Station  would  be  stopped  under 
any  scenario. 

Furthermore,  passage  of  this  biU 
would  insure  future  protection  of  this 
21-mUe  segment  of  the  Delaware 
River.  The  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
River  Act  provides,  under  Federal  law, 
that  no  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  may  assist  by  loan, 
grant,  license,  or  otherwise  In  the  con- 
struction of  any  water  resources 
project  that  would  have  direct  and  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  values  for  which 
the  river  was  designated.  This  places 
direct  constraints  on  all  Federal  agen- 
cies Including  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

National  designation  also  offers  pro- 
tection to  a  river  simply  by  requiring 
that  a  plan  be  prepared  for  the  river's 
future.  This  plan  would  outline  the 
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appropriate  steps  to  preserve  the  out- 
standing values  of  the  Delaware  River. 

The  Delaware  River  is  an  Important 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  fact,  it  has  been  an  Im- 
portant part  of  this  country's  history 
since  Washington  crossed  it  207  years 
ago.  Congress  should  act  quickly  to 
preserve  the  legacy  of  the  Delaware 
River  for  generations  to  come. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
"save  the  Delaware."* 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  UNDER 
YURI  ANDROPOV 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OriMBIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1983 
•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter  for  January  1983  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 
The  Sovirr  Uhioh  Uhdhi  Ytjw  Awntopov 
The   death    of   Leonid   Brezhnev    raises 
many  questions  about  the  future  course  of 
Soviet-American  relations.  Americans  want 
to  know  what  the  new  Soviet  leader  will  be 
like  and  what  his  policies  will  be. 

Although  we  lack  precise  Information  on 
current  evente  In  the  Soviet  Union  on  Yuri 
Andropov  himself,  some  preliminary  Judg- 
ments can  be  made.  The  Andropov  succes- 
sion differs  from  previous  Soviet  transfeis 
of  power.  The  process  was  smoother  and 
more  rapid  than  most  experts  had  predict- 
ed, though  there  may  still  be  challenges  to 
Mr  Andropov's  control.  Although  some 
slot*  have  been  filled  by  younger  men.  there 
have  been  no  sweeping  changes  in  pereon- 
nel.  So  far.  the  reputation  of  the  previous 
leader  has  remained  Intact. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Brezhnev  may  weU  be  the 
first  leader  since  V.  I.  Lenin  the  Soviets  «rtU 
want  to  remember.  He  presided  over  the 
emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  n^Utary 
superpower  equal  to  the  United  SUtes. 
WhUe  the  inefficiencies  of  the  Soviet  econo- 
my are  widely  aclcnowledged.  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  Soviet  living  stand- 
ards under  Mr.  Brezhnev.  Only  at  the  end 
of  his  reign  did  hU  failure  to  carry  out  fun- 
damental economic  reform  lead  to  senous 
problems.  w  *    »* 

The  key  question  today  is  what  Mr. 
Andropov  will  be  like  as  a  leader.  He  will 
certainly  be  more  vigorous  than  Mr.  Brezn- 
nev  was  during  the  past  few  years.  How  long 
his  vigor  wlU  last  Is  another  matter.  Mr. 
Andropov  Is  now  68  years  of  age,  and  appar- 
ently has  health  problems  of  his  own. 

Mr  Andropov  comes  to  the  job  with 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world 
broader  than  that  of  hU  predecessors.  He  Is 
the  first  Soviet  leader  since  Mr  }f^J^ 
have  lived  abroad,  and  as  head  of  the  KGB 
(the  Soviet  security  service  which  combines 
the  functions  of  our  CLA  and  FBI)  he  was 
very  well  Informed  about  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs.  However,  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  West  hardly  make  Mr.  Andro- 
pov a  "liberal",  as  some  scholars  have 
claimed.  He  gained  the  top  position  among  a 
very  tough-minded  and  conservative  group 
of  leaders.  He  worked  closely  with  »to. 
Brezhnev,  and  is  not  likely  to  depart  mart- 
edly    from   existing   policies.   In   fact,   his 
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and  experience  may  well  make 
a  more  difficult   adversary 
predecessor. 

Mr.  Andropov  did  not  make  his 

in  the  KGB,  he  did  oversee 

agency  for  15  yeau^.  He  per- 

practice  of  incarcerating  dissi- 

[^ychiatric  hospitals,  and  he  suc- 

eradicating  the  major  dissident 

by  a  process  of  imprisonment, 

ntimidation.  Earlier  in  his  career. 

served    as    Ambassador    to 

uring  the   1956  Soviet  invasion. 

said  that  he  relished  the  Job 

jown  the  uprising. 

now  three  former  KGB  officials 

dozen  top  Soviet  leaders,  and  the 

with   their   help,   has   begun   a 

Lgainst  corruption.  While  reform- 

ec  anomy  will  prove  difficult,  cam- 

agi  inst  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  are 

ai  d  help  shift  attention  from  eco- 

shoi  tcomings. 

Andropov  has  little  visible  experience 
management,  so  he  will  prob- 
his  colleagues  in  tackling  what 
highest  priority:  making  the 
work  better.  Paced  with  a 
and  declining  productivity, 
may  hope  to  compensate  by  im- 
atlvanced    technology    from    the 
so,  however,  requires  enormous 
of  foreign  currency  and  great 
foreign  suppliers.   It  is  likely 
will  continue  to  use  import- 
technology  primarily  to  relieve  specific 
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the  economy  requires  an  over- 
planning  system,  introduction  of 
jricing  policy,  a  better  system  of 
ncentives,  and  a  wage  structure 
lew  priorities  and  the  real  world. 
Andropov's  eye  at  the  Central 
in  Moscow,  the  nation  of  Hunga- 
ilong  these  lines  and  now  has  one 
decentralized    and    efficient 
In  Extern  Europe.  But  resistance 
fie:  ce  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  a 
ed  bureaucracy  opposes  this  sort 
Russian  history  provides  many 
regimes  that  came  to  power  de- 
carry  out  reforms,  but  found 
hard  and  turned  instead  down 
of  international  adventurism. 
Soviet  Union's  problems  in  for- 
do not  appesir  as  intractable  as 
difficulties,  they  must  be  ad- 
A^hanistan  may  be  the  most  press- 
The  Soviets  may  be  trying  to 
Afghan  issue,  but  it  is  t>ecause 
it  to  be  in  their  interest,  not  be- 
sfiggestions  from  Western  leaders 
do  so.  The  Soviet   relationship 
can  be  expected  to  improve, 
th*re  are  still  major  obstacles  to  be 
( the  Soviet  presence  in  Mongolia, 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  border, 
support  for  Vietnam  and  its  poll- 
Kampuchea  are  a  few).  Poland  re- 
problem  for  the  Soviets,  up- 
military  planning  and  defying 
solution   from   their  point   of 
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with  the  United  States  are  a 

concern.  Mr.  Andropov  appar- 

that  the  ball  is  in  our  court  be- 

fiiled  to  ratify  the  second  strategic 

limit  itlon  treaty  and  made  our  anti- 

rhetorlc  more  strident.  This  Soviet 

of  American  hostility,  along  with 

percep  ;ion  of  many  Americans  that  the 

Uni  on  is  intent  on  aggression,  may 

n  lost  serious  obstacle  to  improved 

American  relations.* 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  CONHKCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1983 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  4,  1982.  Donna  Jurick, 
S.N.D..  was  inaugurated  as  the  12th 
president  of  Washington's  Trinity  Col- 
lege. In  her  inaugural  address.  Sister 
Jurick  cited  the  importance  of 
women's  colleges  and  the  role  she  sees 
these  institutions  playing  not  only  in 
helping  women  fit  in  male  society,  but 
in  going  beyond  that  mode  of  social- 
ization to  help  young  women  identify 
and  implement  new  modes  of  behavior 
in  the  workplace. 

I  found  Sister  Jurick's  remarks  most 
interesting,  and  hereby  submit  them 
to  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  benefit  from  the  insight  of  this 
thoughtful  educator  and  leader: 

The  inaugural  address  follows: 
Inaugural  Address  of  E>oni«a  M.  Jurick, 

S.N.D.,  deN.,  12th  President  of  Trinity 

College,  Washington.  D.C.  December  4. 

1982 

Trinity  is  small.  Trinity  is  a  liberal  arts 
college.  Trinity  is  a  women's  college.  Trinity 
is  Catholic.  These  are  Trinity's  gifts.  Others 
have  gifts  that  are  not  ours— or  our  gifts  In 
other  ways.  What  I  shall  discuss  this  after- 
noon is  what  Trinity,  by  owning  her  unique 
gifts  and  developing  those  gifts,  can  mean  to 
all  of  us.  It  is  not  only  "okay"  to  be  a 
women's  college,  to  be  a  Catholic  college,  to 
be  a  liberal  arts  college,  and  to  be  small;  it  is 
important  that  such  institutions  continue  to 
exist  and  flourish.  It  is  important  that  Trin- 
ity exist  and  flourish. 

I  believe  Trinity  in  and  through  her  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administration  and  staff— 
and  at  an  extended  level  her  alumnae  and 
friends— is  called  to  share  her  strengths 
with  the  higher  education  comunlty.  the 
socio-political  community,  and  the  Church 
community.  I  believe  that  Trinity's  call  and 
response  to  mission  must  touch  and  be 
touched  most  directly  by  her  neighbors— 
the  higher  education  community,  the  socio- 
political community,  and  the  Church  com- 
munity of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  By  extension  I  believe  we  touch  and 
are  touched  by  these  same  communities  on 
a  national  and  international  level.  We  need 
each  other  if  we  would  each  be  true  to  our 
own  mission. 

Trinity  opened  her  doors  imder  Catholic 
auspices,  namely  the  congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur.  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  give  women  access  to 
the  subjects  their  brothers  were  studying  at 
major  colleges  and  universities  of  the  day. 
Trinity  alumnae  throughout  this  century 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  knowl- 
edgeable and  faith-filled  women,  not  only  in 
familial  and  social  settings,  but  also  In  posi- 
tions of  prominence  in  the  business,  profes- 
sional, and  political  worlds.  Trinity  has  ac- 
complished well  her  stated  mission  to  pro- 
vide women  access  to  Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion. Trinity  women  have  used  their  educa- 
tion effectively  to  contribute  to  society  in 
ways  previously  denied  their  sex. 

But  access  to  a  liberal  and  professional 
education  is  now  open  to  women  in  coeduca- 
tional colleges  and  universities  throughout 
this  nation  and  abroad.  Women's  colleges 


have  in  this  sense  fulfilled  their  mission. 
Before  we  advocate  the  demise  of  women's 
colleges,  however,  let's  articulate  and  exam- 
ine other  and  perhaps  more  important  con- 
tributions. Women  have  been  socialized 
from  babyhood  differently  from  men.  With- 
out presenting  a  developmental  comparison 
of  feminine  euid  masculine  socialization, 
permit  me  to  suggest  that  for  some  women 
at  least  the  fundamental  self-confidence  ru- 
dimentary to  success  in  the  business,  profes- 
sional, and  political  worlds  can  best  be  de- 
veloped In  an  atmosphere  In  which  experi- 
mentation with  leadership,  whether  in  the 
classroom  or  extra-curricular  activities,  need 
not  be  in  competition  with  men;  In  which 
role  models  of  successful  women  professors 
and  administrators  are  a  daily  experience, 
and  contact  with  successful  alumnae  ex- 
tends such  modelling  to  a  wide  variety  of 
fields;  in  which  math  and  science  classes,  as 
well  as  the  humanities,  are  densely  populat- 
ed with  women;  and  in  which  women,  quite 
simply,  are  expected  to  succeed.  These  con- 
tributions of  women's  colleges  are  still  im- 
portant. They  stand  as  a  challenge  to  our 
processes  of  socialization.  Developmental  so- 
cialization does  not  yet  in  general  prepare 
women  to  assume  adult  leadership  roles. 
The  adult  world  of  work  in  general  grounds 
its  leadership  models  In  male  socialization. 
Women's  colleges  provide  for  some  a  much- 
needed  transition. 

Ultimately  I  believe  our  human  develop- 
mental processes  will  become  responsive  to 
providing  women  as  well  as  men  with  the 
prerequisites  for  a  variety  of  adult  roles,  but 
not  until  we  have  educated  a  forthcoming 
generation  according  to  a  transfomed  cur- 
riculum that  recognizes  all  humankind, 
female  as  well  as  male,  as  full  contributors 
to  our  society.  I  believe  that  it  is  fundamen- 
tally the  role  of  women's  colleges— and  in 
relation  to  women  as  Catholic.  Catholic 
women's  colleges— to  lead  the  way  in  this 
regard. 

Consciousness  of  the  exclusion  of  the  per- 
spective of  women  from  the  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum is  less  than  fifteen  years  old.  Much 
pioneering  effort  has  been  accomplished  in 
that  time,  but  the  transformation  of  the 
curriculum  has  hardly  begun.  The  Wings- 
pread  Conference  of  October  1981  conclud- 
ed: 

"•  •  •  the  traditional  liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum is  male-oriented,  reflecting  the  cultural 
biases  and  thought-patterns  primarily  of 
men.  and  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  data 
involving  male  authors,  artists,  political  fig- 
ures, psychological  subjects,  et  al.  In  both 
educational  setting  [single  sex  as  well  as  co- 
educational], the  curriculum  is  in  need  of 
profound  change  toward  the  goal  of  ena- 
bling men  and  women  to  understand  that 
the  history,  concerns,  values,  and  perspec- 
tives of  women— and  not  merely  those  of 
"exceptional"  women  who  fit  into  male  cat- 
egories on  male  terms— are  as  valid  and  val- 
uable as  those  of  men.  The  goal  is  a  more 
truly  liberating  pattern  of  education  which 
fosters  the  greater  humanity  of  all.' 

I  would  submit  that  women's  colleges  such 
as  Trinity  have  traditionally  trained  such 
"exceptional"  women— women  who  could 
and  did  fit  into  male  categories  on  male 
terms.  Women's  colleges  must  continue  to 
foster  the  talents  of  such  women.  But  our 
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consciousness  having  been  raised,  if  we  were 
to  fixate  our  efforts  In  the  security  of  what 
we  know  ourselves  to  do  well  and  what  we 
have  been  rewarded  for  doing  and  ignore 
the  call  to  explore  new  modes  of  education 
for  the  good  of  all— men  as  well  as  women— 
we  would  be  denying  our  pioneering  tradi- 
tion and  potentially  at  least  dooming  our- 
selves to  irrelevance  and  subsequent  extinc- 
tion. For  women's  colleges  such  as  Trinity 
to  fall  to  plan  seriously  for  the  consider- 
ation and  implementation  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Wingspread  conference 
across  all  areas  of  the  curriculum,  then,  is  to 
betray  our  commitment  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  and  to  abdicate  leadership 
in  an  area  in  which  our  very  nature  de- 
mands that  we  lead.  The  need  for  such  lead- 
ership is  not  likely  to  be  short-lived. 

Ultimately  it  Is  not  the  transformation  of 
our  educational  institutions,  but  of  society 
that  must  be  envisioned.  As  we  begin  to  in- 
clude an  understanding  of  the  "history,  con- 
cerns, values,  and  perspectives  of  women  In 
our  curriculum,  we  may  begin  to  realize  that 
what  is  not  what  has  to  be— that  the  way  we 
organize  ourselves  and  presume  we  have  to 
organize  ourselves— the  ways  we  relate  to 
one  another  in  our  families.  In  our  church- 
es. In  our  socio-poUtlcal  traditions  and  struc- 
tures are  not  the  only  ways  to  relate  to  one 
another.  Even  as  we  provide  for  our  stu- 
dents internships  and  practica  that  ground 
an  examination  of  their  experience  of  what 
is    currently    expected,    we    need    simulta- 
neously to  explore  alternatives  to  those  ex- 
pectations—alternatives that  might  be  ac- 
complished  with    equal   effectiveness   and 
perhaps  greater  respect  for  the  perspectives 
of  all  persons.  Instead  of  becoming  preoccu- 
pied with  "fitting  in"  we  must  evaluate  the 
cost  and  explore  potential  alternatives. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  explore  alterna- 
tives to  our  ""fitting  in"  process.  We  need  to 
sensitize  ourselves  with  equal  concern  to  un- 
derstanding and  exploring  alternative 
modes  for  the  roles  we  and  our  students 
count  ourselves  blessed  to  have  escaped.  We 
must  not  limit  our  understanding  of  women 
and  their  contribution  to  the  professional 
women  among  whom  we  have  taken  or  hope 
to  take  our  places.  We  must  touch  also  In 
order  to  grasp  at  least  in  some  sense  the 
poverty,  deprivation,  and  hurt  of  women 
forced  to  live  at  the  margin  of  our  own  soci- 
ety. We  must  seek  to  understand  the  lot  of 
the  majority  of  women  at  the  socio-political, 
economic  margins  of  our  world.  We  must  ex- 
plore ways  of  designing  not  theoretical  but 
meaningful  and  workable  alternatives  to 
such  modes  of  l>eing. 

And  finally,  as  Trinity  women,  we  must  be 
women  in  dialogue  with  the  Church.  Julie 
Billiart  and  the  women  who  founded  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  and  Julia  McGroarty 
and  the  sisters  who  founded  Trinity  College 
exemplify  this  tradition.  They  believed  In 
the  church;  they  also  believed  in  the  women 
of  their  day  and  their  possibilities  for  a  de- 
veloping role  In  society  and  In  the  Church. 
They  were  eminently  faithful  to  the  Church 
and  that  faithfulness  Included  enabling  the 
Church    as   well    as    themselves    and    the 
women  of  their  day  to  grow  in  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  of  women  and  women's 
developing    possibilities     for    contributing 
both  to  the  Church  and  to  society.  The 
women  in  our  colleges  today  are  not  and  will 
not  be  participating  in  either  Church  or  so- 
ciety In  the  same  way  as  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers.  We  do  them  and  the  Church 
and  society  a  disservice  not  to  explore  with 
them  the  questions  of  the  present  and  the 
possibilities  for  the  future.  Fidelity  itself  de- 
mands such  dialog. 


Instead  of  making  the  anumption.  then, 
that  in  order  to  '"make  it"  In  Church  or  soci- 
ety women  must  leam  to  "'fit  in."  we  need  to 
ask  what  contributions  women  might  make 
In  altering  their  very  modes  of  being  In 
Church  and  society.  In  the  tradition  of  the 
liberal  arts  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  ask 
questions  and  actively  participate  in  our 
dual  scholarly  role  of  expanding  powibilltles 
for  knowledge  even  as  we  transmit  knowl- 
edge. Instead  of  assuming  reality  is.  we  must 
actively  participate  in  creating  the  reality 
that  wiU  be. 

Trinity  from  her  inception  has  been  an 
excellent  Catholic  women's  coUege.  As  Ilia- 
tened  to  her  faculty,  staff,  admlnlatraUon. 
students,  and  alumnae  over  the  past  four 
months.  I  experienced  persons  committed  to 
the  continuance  of  such  excellence.  Beyond 
the  excitement  of  new  programs  and  the  po- 
tential for  the  computerization  of  the  entire 
curriculum,  beyond  hoped  for  budgetary 
and  enrollment  sUbillty.  Is  a  readiness  to  ar- 
ticulate and  implement  new  ways  of  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  our  mission  to  gear  all 
programs  in  a  special  way  to  the  interests 
and  needs  of  women  and  to  be  unapologeti- 
cally  Catholic  while  at  the  same  time  wel- 
coming students  of  all  creeds  and  inviting 
them  to  be  serious  about  their  values  and 

I  have  shared  with  you  some  reflections  I 
consider  critical  for  continued,  life-giving 
excellence.  They  are  important  not  so  much 
as  a  sUtement  of  my  vision— and  they  are 
that— but  as  an  articulation,  to  be  refined  In 
subsequent  dialog,  of  how  we  at  Trinity- 
faculty,  staff,  administration,  and  stu- 
dents—might participate  in  Trinity's  contin- 
ued evolution.  I  will  work  to  enhance  Trin- 
ity's distinctive  character— her  giftedness  as 
a  small,  liberal  arts.  Catholic,  women's  col- 
lege. I  will  work  also  to  share  Trinity's  gift- 
edness with  the  higher  education  communi- 
ty, the  socio-political  community,  the 
Church  community  of  this  city,  our  nation, 
and  the  world.  I  trust  the  sharing  wUl  be 
mutual.  In  this  process  of  sharing  our  gift- 
edness with  one  another  we  will  complete 
and  strengthen  one  another.  Together  we 
can  create  a  tomorrow  in  which  the  contri- 
butions of  all  persons— women  as  well  as 
men— are  truly  valued.* 


LIFTING  THE  CURTAIN  ON 
AFGHANISTAN'S  HORROR 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  February  7,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
full  Story  of  Soviet  atrocities  in  Af- 
ghanistan may  never  be  Imown,  but 
what  is  cerUin  is  that  the  rebellion 
against  the  Communist  puppets  gov- 
erning, or  attempting  to  govern  Af- 
ghanistan, is  growing  as  is  the  rage  of 
the  Afghan  people  against  the  Soviets. 
For  3  days  in  December  in  Paris,  evi- 
dence of  all  sorts  of  atrocities  was 
heard  from  firsthand  witnesses  of 
Soviet  outrages  in  Afghanistan.  The 
tribunal  hearing  the  witnesses  issued  a 
verdict  condemning  the  Soviets  for 
nearly  every  possible  violation  of  the 
rules  of  war  and  human  rights.  The 
story,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Jovimal  of  January  24,  1983,  is  well 
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worth  the  few  moments  It  will  take  my 
colleagues  to  read  it. 

LlPTDIO  THl  CnRTAIN  ON  AFOHANMTAN'I 
HORBOR 

(By  Rosanne  Klass) 
Since  the  Soviet  army  invaded  Afghani- 
stan three  years  ago,  Moscow  and  the  gov- 
ernment It  installed  In  Kabul  have  clamped 
a  news  blackout  on  events  In  that  country. 
Independent  journalists  were  thrown  out  a 
month  or  two  after  the  invasion;  aside  from  , 
a  handplcked  few,  only  those  reporters  will- 
ing to  risk  their  necks  to  go  in  with  the  re- 
sistance forces  have  been  able  to  cover  the 
story  at  all,  and  they  get  only  a  fleeting, 
limited  view. 

The  International  Red  Cross  was  also 
thrown  out  soon  after  the  Invasion,  and  has 
not  been  allowed  to  function  there  since— 
nor  is  any  other  human  righte  organization 
aUowed  in.  The  diplomatic  community  is  ef- 
fectively limited  to  official  circles  in  Kabul; 
an  Afghan  in  contact  with  non-communist 
foreigners  risks  prison  or  worse.  The  stories 
coming  out  through  competing  resistance 
factions  and  refxigees  In  Pakistan  can 
seldom  be  checked,  and  reporters  are  under- 
standably dubious  about  them. 

Thus  the  world  is  effectively  ignorant 
about  what  is  happening  In  Afghanistan— 
which  is.  of  course,  the  way  the  Soviets 
want  it.  And  for  good  reason— for  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Soviets  are  conducting  a 
massive  terror  campaign  against  the  civilian 
population. 

The  aim  is  to  terrorize  and  crush  the 
Afghan  people  into  submission,  eliminate 
the  nation-wide  base  of  support  for  the  re- 
sistance and  consolidate  the  Soviet  grip  on 
this  highly  strategic  territory,  the  key  to 
many  of  Moscow's  future  ambitions  in 
South  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

NAZI-LIKE  ATROCITIES 

The  Soviet  campaign  bears  comparison 
with  the  atrocities  of  the  Nazis,  Idi  Amin. 
Cambodia,  and— perhaps  not  accidentally— 
with  those  of  Genghis  Khan,  whose  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Afghan  people  in  the  13th  centu- 
ry is  weU-known  to  every  Russian  school 

child.  ,^,      .     ., 

Though  reports  of  Soviet  atrocities  in  Af- 
ghanistan have  leaked  out,  starting  with  the 
Kerala  massacre  in  1979.  it  has  seldom  been 
possible  to  verify  them,  thanks  to  the  new 
Iron  Curtain  around  Afghanistan.  But  last 
month  in  Paris  a  stream  of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding some  who  arrived  at  the  last 
moment  from  deep  inside  Afghanistan, 
lifted  that  curtain  for  a  moment  to  reveal  a 
scene  of  sheer  horror:  a  people  facing  execu- 
tion for  the  crime  of  defending  their  free- 

The  circumstances  were  particularly  em- 
barrassing to  the  Soviets  and  their  apolo- 
gists- The  revelations  and  condemnations  m 
Paris  came  from  the  left.  Three  days  of 
hearings  culminating  in  a  press  conference 
on  Dec  20  were  conducted  by  the  Perma- 
nent Tribunal  of  the  Peoples,  the  successor 
organization  to  the  old  Bertrand  Russell 
war  crimes  tribunal  which  put  America  in 
the  dock  for  Vietnam,  and  which  has  gener- 
ally been  more  notable  for  Its  attention  to 
the  warts  of  the  West  than  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Third  Wortd.  The  panel  of 
judges-French,  Swiss.  Belgian.  Yugoslav. 
Mexican.  Indian-ranged  from  socialist  hu- 
manitarians to  lifelong  fellow-travelers. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  tribu- 
nal had  met  to  consider  Afghanistan:  In 
Stockholm  In  1980.  lU  judges  condemned 
Moscow  for  violations  of  the  U.N.  charter 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  the  audience  of  several  hundred,  how  the 
Soviet  troops  methodically  prepared  the  ex- 
plosive chemical  inferno  in  an  irrigation 
tunnel  in  their  village  last  fall,  and  then  ap- 
plauded its  success  before  climbing  into 
their  vehicles  and  departing.  They  read  the 
list  of  the  dead,  many  of  them  their  rela- 
tives, and  told  of  bringing  the  bodies  out 
and  trying  to  identify  them. 

TORTOKX.  MAIimiG.  RATI 

Another  was  a  medical  student,  a  tiny 
young  woman  of  22.  who  had  to  sit  during 
her  testimony:  she  told  of  her  arrest  and 
torture  in  Afghanistan,  of  the  maiming  and 
electric  shocks  and  sexual  attacks  in  the 
cells  of  the  prime  ministry,  the  secret  police 
and  Pul-i-Charkhi  prison,  and  she  shook 
sometimes,  or  stopped  and  seemed  to  lose 
her  train  of  thought. 

Then  there  was  the  witness  from  a  north- 
em  province,  telling  of  two  boys,  ages  eight 
and  10.  who  refused  to  reveal  to  Soviet 
troops  the  hiding  place  of  their  resistance- 
commander  father,  and  were  doused  with 
gasoline  and  set  on  fire. 

An  audience  that  had  thought  itself  numb 
with  ghastly  testimony  sat  riveted  till 
nearly  1  ajn.  Then  the  Judges  retired,  to 
spend  a  day  considering  the  evidence. 

The  detailed  33-page  verdict  was  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  covered  by 
both  print  and  broadcast  media  in  Europe. 
The  Tribunal  of  the  Peoples,  in  its  Second 
Session  on  Afghanistan,  condemned  the 
Soviet  Union  for  violations  of  the  estab- 
lished niles  of  war,  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  Afghan  people  and  of  basic,  el- 
ementary human  values. 

The  six  Afghans  who  testified  at  the  end 
of  the  tribimal  plan  to  fly  into  New  York 
this  week  for  a  brief  stay  in  the  D.S.  They 
are  coming  from  London,  where  they  met 
last  Thursday  with  Britain's  prime  minister. 
Margaret  Thatcher. 

(Rosanne  Klass  is  director  of  the  Afghani- 
stan Information  Center  at  Freedom  House, 
New  York  City.)* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  aU  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congrsssional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  8,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


MEETiifGS  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  housing  sector. 

SD-538 
11:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
J.  J.  Simmons  III,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  international  debt. 

SD-538 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
ceive legislative  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  which  faU  within  its  legisla- 
tive jiuisdiction,  and  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations   which    it    will    make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

SD-406 
10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  242,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  provide 
additional   employment  opportunities 
in  existing  Federal  or  federally  assist- 
ed labor  intensive  programs,  to  provide 
incentives  for  employers  to  hire  the 
long-term  unemployed,  and  to  expand 
retraining  opportunities  for  dislocated 
workers. 

SD-430 
1:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform. 

SD-21S 
2:00  p.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  committee  resolu- 
tions requesting  funds  for  operating 
expenses  for  1983. 

SR-301 

FEBRUARY  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System's  first  monetary 
policy  report  for  1983. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Conununications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  66,  to  create  a  ju- 
risdictional   framework    to   apportion 
the  authority  regulating  cable  systems 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  to  provide  for  a  competi- 


tive marketplace  for  cable  systems  in 
the  telecommunications  industry. 

SR-2S3 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1983.  g^^^^ 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  which  faU  within  its  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction,  and  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations which  it  wiU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SR-418 

10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 

''"^'"^-  SD-366 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations  ^  _  ._ 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee J ,.  J    . 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


FEBRUARY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housir^!,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  international  debt. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransportaUon 

Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  66,  to  create 
a  jurisdictional  framework  to  appor- 
tion the  authority  regulating  cable 
systems  between  the  Federal  and 
SUte  governments,  and  to  provide  for 
a  competitive  marketplace  for  cable 
systems  in  the  telecommunications  in- 

'*""'"'■  SR-253 

Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment   system    for    hospitals,    skilled 
nursing  faculties,  and  other  providers. 

SD-215 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing  expenses  for  1983.  ^^  ^^^ 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  251.  to  provide 
for  fair  trade  practices  In  the  agricxil- 
tural  market,  and  to  encourage  and 
expand  the  export  volume  and  value 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts, and  other  related  measures. 

SR-332 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterlal  expenses,  and 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

SD-124 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  96,  to  esUbllsh 
the  Lee  Metcalf  wilderness  and  man- 
agement area  in  the  SUte  of  Montana. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  faU  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  It  wlU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent   Subcommittee   on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  nature 
of  organized  crime  as  it  exlste  today  in 
the  mid-Atlantic  region  of  the  United 

States.  __  ,^„ 

SD-342 

1:30  p.m.  ^  ^, 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Surface  TransporUtion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  automobile  safety, 
focusing    on    the    durability    of    car 
bumpers.  ^^^^53 

Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment   system    for    hospitals,    skilled 
nursing  facilities,  and  other  providers. 

SD-215 


FEBRUARY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings,  in  closed 
session,  on  the  world  petroleum  out- 
look for  1983.  _  ^  ,»  , 
S-407.  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
tary poUcy  report  for  1983. 

SD-99o 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General's  new  domestic  security  inves- 
tigation guidelines. 

SD-'w 

FEBRUARY  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
world  petroleum  outlook  for  1983. 

SD-366 
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assisted  labor  intensive  programs,  to 
provide  Incentives  for  employers  to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand  retraining  opportunities  for 
dislocated  workers. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
tary policy  report  for  1983. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee   

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  V&.  Fire 
AdmlnlstraUon.  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1983.  and  proposed 
regulations  for  Senate  mass  mailings. 

SR-301 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  faU 
within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction, 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  iU 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

SD-406 

Finance  . 

To  resimie  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 

Social  Security  Reform.  ,..„„,- 

SD-215 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations  ^  -. .. 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

TninsporUtlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee ^  ..  J  »  „ 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  »- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1984  forthe 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Research  and 
Special  Programs  AdmlnlstraUon  oi 
the  Department  of  TransporUtion. 

SD-ilv 


Governmental  Affairs  .,„.„» 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Barbara  J.  Mahone.  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Member,  and  John  C.  MUler,  of 
Ohio  to  be  General  Counsel,  both  of 
the  Federal  Labor  ReUtlons  Author- 

"''•  SD-342 


FEBRUARY  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee ^._    . 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  242,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  opportu- 
nities in  existing  Federal  or  federally 


Subcom- 


FEBRUARY  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  242,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  opportu- 
nities in  existing  Federal  or  federaUy 
assisted  labor  Intensive  programs,  to 
provide  incentives  for  employers  to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 


1858 


expand 
dlslocaied 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  anc 
Business 
buaine^ 


Finance 
To  contihue 
tions  o 
Social 


Education, 

mittee 

To  iiold 


retraining   opportunities   for 
workers. 

SD-430 


Natural  Resources 

meeting,  on  pending  calendar 


SD-3e6 


hearings  on  recommenda- 

the  National  Commission  on 

Security  Reform. 

SD-21S 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent!  Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To    resume 
nature 
today t 
United 


hearings   to    examine    the 
of  organized  crime  as  it  exists 
the  mid- Atlantic  region  of  the 
States. 

SD-342 


Labor  and  iuman  Resources 


Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 

Dversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
of  vocational  education 


piemen  tation 
prograi  is. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  anf  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  wa^r  development  programs. 

SD-192 


FEBRUARY  24 

Governmental  Affairs 

of   Government   Management 
Subcoi^mittee 


9:30  a.m. 
Goverr 
Oversight 
Subcoi 
To  hold 


I  learings  on  proposed  legislation 
author  sing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1988  fi  ir  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, t  nd  to  review  the  financial  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  Ethics  in 
Govenfnent  Act  of  1978. 

SD-562 


Judiciary 
Juvenile  Ji|stice 
To  hold 
of  the 


Subcommittee 
learings  on  the  reauthorization 
uvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Pre^^ntion  Act  (Public  Law  93-415). 

SD-226 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriattons 


HUD-Indefendent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timatet 
Office 


Inform  ition 


sumer 


commit  tee 


To  hold 
timate: 
tional 
istratic^, 
tlon. 


ar  d 


Energy  ani  I 
Energy 

mittee 
To  hold 

of  the 


UMI 


tearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year   1984  for  the 

>f  Consumer  Affairs,  Consumer 

Center,    and    the    Con- 

>roduct  Safety  Commission. 

SD-124 
Approprialions 
Transport)  tlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
ighway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
Department  of  Transporta- 


SD-138 
Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Res9urces  Subcom- 


•versight  hearings  on  the  status 
Abandoned  Mine  Land  Fund. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 
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Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

SD-215 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
nature  of  organized  crime  as  it  exists 
today  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region  of  the 
United  States. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  general 
agricultural  outlook,  and  the  overall 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrations. 

SD-192 

Select  on  Ethics 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

S-126,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,    focusing    on    ocean    and 
coastal  programs. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

SD-192 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Cooperative  Service,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  Office  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  State, 
focusing  on  international  security  as- 
sistance, international  narcotics  con- 
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trol,  migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
and  antiterrorism. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica,   Military    Order    of    the    Purple 
Heart,  and  World  War  I  Veterans. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  nuclear  fission  and  uranium  supply 
and  enrichment. 

SD-192 

MARCH  2 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  recommen- 
dations which  it  will  make  thereon  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MARCH  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
Circular  A-95,  focusing  on  Federal 
planning  requirements  for  Federal 
grant  programs. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
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programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.    Coast    Guard,    Department    of 

Transportation. 

SD-138 

Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  in- 
demnification of  and  contributions  to 
Government  contractors. 

SD-562 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Educations,   Arts,   and   Humanities   Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of   vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  g^^g^ 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  certain  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee ^__ 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

MARCH  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  voluntary  contributions  to 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations. 

SD-192 

MARCH  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the    United 

States.  ^  ,„„ 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Coiu^il. 

SD-138 

11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
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and  water  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 


MARCH  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 

"'y-  SD-192 

Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  TransporUtion  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing    for   veterans'    health    care 

^"''^"^-  SR-418 

MARCH  10 


9.00  a.m.  _^  ^, 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on  fisher- 
ies  programs.  ^^^^^ 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of   the   Employee   Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the   subcommittee's 

jurisdiction. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 

tec 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the   subconunlttee's 

jurisdiction.  ,^  , 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on 
weather  and  satellite  programs. 

SR-253 

MARCH  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural SUbillzatlon  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 

'"^"-  SD-124 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  336.  to  revise  pro- 
hibitions against  persons  guUty  of 
criminal  offenses  holding  specified  of- 
fices or  positions,  and  clarifying  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  relating  to  the  detection  of  and 
investigation  of  criminal  violations  re- 
lating to  ERISA,  g^^^^ 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission. 

SD-138 


10:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  (Including  Public  Law 
480),  Office  of  International  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  g^^jj^ 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.        ^^.^^^ 

MARCH  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee J  ^  J     .  „, 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  si>-138 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee ,  »  J  .„ 
To  hold  hearings  on  Issues  related  to 
math  and  science  education  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 
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Veterans 
To  hold 
providing 
certain 


Affairs 

hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

educational   assistance   for 

members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

SR-418 

MARCH  17 


9:30  a.m. 


Approprii  tions 

Agricultuie.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated i  kgendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate I  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
riculti  ral  Research  Service,  Coopera- 
tive St  ate  Research  Service,  Extension 
Servic  >,  and  the  National  Agriculture 
liibraiy.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 


10:00 
Approprii^ons 
Transport  Ulon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
comml  ttee 


TO  hold 
UmatA 
Federal 
the 
and 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

Railroad    Administration   of 

Ifepartment    of   Transportation, 

National  Railroad  Passenger 

Corporation  (Amtrak). 

SD-138 
Human  Resources 
Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 


Laborand 
Education 

mittee 
To 

to 


cont  nue 


hearings  on  issues  related 
math  and  science  education  In  ele- 
mentafy  and  secondary  schools. 

SD-430 


10:30  a.m. 
Veterans' 
To  hold 


lAffairs 
hearings  to  receive  legislative 
for  fiscal  year  1984 
AMVETS  and  the  Blinded  Veter- 


recomi  nendations 


from 

ans  Association. 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 


and 
the 
on 


Authoi  ity. 


9:30  ajn. 


Appropria  Jons 


Agricultui^, 

Uted 

To  hold 

Economic 
Reaeaich 


10:00 
Appropriations 


SD-628 


Energy  ai  d  Water  Development  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  gearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
ter  development  programs  of 
Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
atoviic  energy  defense  activities. 

SD-192 
MARCH  21 


2:00  p.m. 
Approprlaiions 
Energy  ar  d  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold 
timatei 
and 
cusing 
Comm  sail 


tiearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 

development  programs,  fo- 

on  the  Appalachian  Regional 

ion  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 


witter 


SD-192 


MARCH  32 


.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
>  gencies  Subcommittee 
tiearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Research  Service,  Statistical 
Service,  and  the  World  Agri- 
Outlook  Board,  Department 


cultunl 

of  Agr  culture 


SD-124 


Tranqwrt  Ltion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
c(»nm];tee 
To  hold  pearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
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Federal  Highway  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
status  of  construction  of  certain  veter- 
ans facilities. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  depart- 
mental administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRILS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  6 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  7 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Office 
of  Rural  Development  Policy,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro|K>sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transix>rtation. 

SD-192 

APRIL  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

SD-430 

APRIL  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
UrtMin  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporto- 
tion. 

SD-192 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 

APRIL20 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   bilingual   education 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affaire 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' health  care  services,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  educational  as- 
sistance for  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

SR-418 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  overaight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  bilingual  education 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-430 

APRIL  25 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs 

SD-124 

APRIL  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs 

SD-192 
Veterans'  Affaire 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  other  related  mattere. 

SR-418 

APRIL  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent   Agencies    Subcommit- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

SD-124 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  E>e- 
velopment. 

SI>-124 

IilAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affaire 

To  hold  overeight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
tere. 

SR-418 
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MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

JUNE8 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affaire 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  22 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affaire 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

JXTNE29 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affaire 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JULY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affaire 
To  hold  overeight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 

JXTLY20 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affaire 
To  hold  overeight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  management  in  implementing  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems  at  mul- 
tiple VA  hospital  sites. 

SR-418 
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UMI 


Hoi^e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Chjiplain.    Rev.    James    David 
offered    the    following 


The 

The 
Ford.     D 
prayer: 

Cause  u>,  O  gracious  God,  to  be 
aware  of  <  ur  own  faults  and  may  we 
guard  aga  nst  our  own  narrowness  of 
vision.  Hel  p  us  to  admit  our  weakness 
and  selfisl  ness  that  we  might  better 
understaiK  I  other  people  and  how  we 
together  i  light  work  in  the  ways  of 
peace.  Gu  ird  us.  O  God,  against  too 
quickly  mi  king  judgments  and  instead 
give  us  ge  lerous  spirits  that  promote 
mutual  nspect  and  knowledge.  We 
pray  that  Your  grace  will  accompany 
us  this  daj  and  all  our  days.  Amen. 


the 


The 
amined 
proceedings 
House  his 

Pursuan , 
Journal 


THE  JOURNAL 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    aruiounces    to    the 
ipproval  thereof, 
to   clause   1.   rule   I,   the 
st|inds  approved. 


MESSAi  5E  FROM  THE  SENATE 


message 


A 

Sparrow, 
that  the 
following 
rence  of 


from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 

»ne  of  its  clerks,  announced 

S  snate  had  passed  bills  of  the 

titles,  in  which  the  concur- 

tl  le  House  is  requested: 

;  n   act   to  amend   the  National 

Systfm  Act  by  designating  additional 

and  historic  trails,  and  for 


purp<  ses: 


S.    271 
Trails 

national  sctnic 
other 

S.  272. 
access  to  Federal 
and 

S.  273.  A* 
the  Small 


Ai 


The 
the  Vice 
1024  of 
appointed 
on  the 
Economic 
Hawkins. 


pa  t 


ACTION 
PUBLKJ 
TO 


SOCIA] . 


(Mr. 
given  per|nisslon 
for  1 
his  remarfcs.) 

Mr. 
this 

of  a  new 
efit  reforttis 
rity  syst^ 
we  work 
ging  public 


Cong  ress 
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act  to  improve  small  business 
procurement  information; 


act  to  amend  section  8(aKl)  of 
business  Act. 


m^sage  also  announced  that 

I  resident,  pursuant  to  section 

title  15,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  D'Amato  as  a  member, 

of  the  Senate,  of  the  Joint 

Conunittee,  in  lieu  of  Mrs. 

resigned. 


NEEDED    TO    INCREASE 

ACCOUNTABILITY   AND 

IMPROVE  TRUST  FUND   IN- 

PRACTICES  OF  THE 

SECURITY  SYSTEM 


R^TCHFORD  asked  and  was 

to  address  the  House 

miniite  and  to  revise  and  extend 


RA  rCHFORD. 


As  we  have  learned  from  our  experi- 
ence following  enactment  of  the  1977 
amendments,  it  is  not  good  enough  to 
lock  the  door  suid  throw  away  the  key 
after  we  conclude  our  deliberations  as- 
suming that  further  economic  disrup- 
tions to  the  system  will  not  occur. 

We  must  take  steps  to  provide  for 
more  frequent  and  closer  public  scruti- 
ny of  trust  fund  management.  The 
American  people  properly  view  the 
board  of  each  of  the  trust  funds  as  the 
guardian  of  those  funds  and  ultimate- 
ly responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
sound  investment  practices. 

We  have  heard  a  steady  stream  of 
reports  in  recent  times  though  of 
undue  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
on  formulation  of  the  actuarial  projec- 
tions and  the  language  of  the  annual 
trustees  reports.  There  clearly  is  no 
role  for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  this  process. 

We  must  move  now  to  insulate  the 
boards  from  further  political  interfer- 
ence and  to  enhance  public  account- 
ability. Toward  this  end,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would 
expand  the  size  of  the  boards  by  four 
members.  Aside  from  the  Secretaries 
of  HHS.  Labor,  and  Treasury,  the 
boards  would  also  include  a  represent- 
ative each  of  employers,  employees, 
beneficiaries,  and  one  final  representa- 
tive highly  qualified  in  the  field  of 
management  of  investment  funds. 

My  measure  would  also  call  upon  the 
boards  to  conduct  a  6-month  thorough 
study  of  existing  trust  fund  invest- 
ment practices  to  determine  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  altered  to  increase 
the  return  on  investments,  improve 
administrative  efficiency,  or  other 
strategies  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
trust  funds. 

It  is  time  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  the  system  and  to  improve 
current  investment  practices.  The 
changes  that  my  legislation  provides 
insure  that  political  considerations 
will  be  denied  a  place  in  the  activities 
of  the  boards,  a  more  active  board 
with  greater  public  involvement,  and 
improved  investment  practices.  The  36 
million  Americans  now  receiving  bene- 
fits and  the  115  million  workers  with  a 
stake  in  its  future  deserve  nothing 
less. 


Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
major  issue  that  will  reach  the  House 
floor  this  year  is  social  security.  The 
congressional  leadership  of  both  par- 
ties has  made  a  commitment  that  by 
early  spring  social  security  legislation 
will  arrive  on  the  President's  desk.  I 
rise  today  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  critical  that  medicare  reform 
be  part  of  that  package. 

Medicare,  the  health  care  arm  of 
social  security,  is  in  almost  as  serious 
straits  as  the  retirement  trust  fund. 
Although  few  people  even  seem  to 
know  of  its  existence,  another  ongoing 
Presidential  Commission,  this  one 
dealing  with  medicare,  is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  file  a  report  soon  contending 
that  payroll  tax  hikes  will  be  neces- 
sary to  finance  medicare.  We  know 
this  because  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration data  indicates  that  the  medi- 
care program's  costs  will  double  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  triple  within 
50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Congress  wants  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people— 24  percent  of  whom  al- 
ready pay  more  in  social  security  taxes 
than  income  taxes— for  a  big  increase 
in  medicare  payroll  taxes  right  after 
we  have  accelerated  payroll  tax  hikes 
for  social  security.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Members  are  now  willing  to  bite 
the  bullet  on  reform  of  our  retirement 
programs,  but  I  think  they  will  feel 
differently  if  we  ask  them  to  swallow  a 
machinegun. 

Let  us  face  reality  and  recognize 
that  to  address  the  financing  of  social 
security  properly,  we  have  to  address 
the  financing  of  medicare.  Let  us 
reform  medicare  now  by  changing  its 
regressive  financing  and  its  reimburse- 
ment process  that  rewards  inefficien- 
cy, and  make  those  reforms  part  of 
the  social  security  package  that  ar- 
rives on  the  President's  desk  this 
spring. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as 
works  toward  enactment 
I  tackage  of  financing  and  ben- 
to  salvage  the  social  secu- 
it  is  also  important  that 
n  other  ways  to  bolster  sag- 
confidence  in  the  system. 


MEDICARE  REFORM  NEEDS  TO 
BE  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PACKAGE 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


RECONSIDERATION  OF  GAS  TAX 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loud 
cries  of  "foul"  now  being  heard  from 
independent  truckers  across  the  land 
are  justified. 

The  gas  tax  legislation  was  present- 
ed to  Congress  by  the  President  and 
endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  both 
Houses  and  both  parties  as  essential  to 
deal  with  the  major  national  problem 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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of  our  deteriorating  Federal  Highway 
System.  At  the  same  time,  it  offered  a 
job-creating  program  during  a  period 
of  massive  unemployment.  There  was 
broad,  bipartisan  support  for  the  basic 
legislation  to  meet  those  needs. 

But,  without  benefit  of  hearings, 
public  discussion  or  any  chance  to 
offer  amendments,  the  legislation 
came  to  the  House  floor  with  many 
questionable  provisions.  Supporters  of 
these  questionable  provisions  were  not 
required  to  justify  them  publicly. 
Those  affected— independent  truckers, 
seasonal  truckers,  like  logging  trucks 
and  hay  trucks,  and  so  forth— were  not 
warned  of  the  dramatic  effect  these 
parts  of  the  bill  would  have  on  their 
livelihood— let  alone  given  a  chance  to 
defend  their  interests. 

I  want  to  make  two  points:  First,  if 
the  White  House  and  leaders  of  Con- 
gress want  Members  to  support  broad, 
bipartisan  initiatives,  they  should 
make  sure  that  the  proposals  come  to 
the  floor  clean,  stripped  of  special  in- 
terest provisions  like  repeal  of  the 
highway  billboard  laws,  substantial  in- 
creases in  truck  size,  and  huge  tax  in- 
creases that  apply  unfairly  across  an 
industry  as  diverse  as  trucking. 

Second.  I  think  Congress  owes  those 
Americans  who  have  been  hurt  by  this 
legislation  the  opportunity  to  undo 
the  damage.  We  must  go  back  over 
those  aspects  of  the  gas  tax  bill  that 
were  added  quietly  and  hold  public 
hearings,  and  report  to  the  floor  revi- 
sions of  the  law  that  will  assure  it  is 
applied  fairly  across  the  board.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  make  that  a  top  pri- 
ority as  it  begins  Its  work  In  this  new 
Congress. 


the  worst  In  the  Nation.  Not  far 
behind,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  Chicago  reports  that  In  Its  service 
area  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  the  60- 
day  default  rate  Is  3.29  percent,  and 
the  rate  Is  about  the  same  over  In  the 
States  of  Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

We  have  been  getting  word  from 
many  localities  of  extreme,  dire  situa- 
tions with  respect  to  foreclosures,  both 
In  the  rural  and  the  urban  areas. 
Therefore,  this  emergency  legislation 
will  provide  emergency  mortgage 
relief,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  provide 
aid  to  those  cities  that  are  attempting 
to  set  up  shelter  programs  for  the 
homeless  that  now  number  better 
than  3  million  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
Calcutta,  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
Bombay  any  more  to  see  people  dying 
through  exposure  and  through  home- 
lessness  and  through  hunger. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EMER- 
GENCY HOUSING  ACT  OF  1983 
(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  together  with  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Conununi- 
ty  Development,  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1983.  The  need  for  this  leg- 
islation Is  urgent,  and  we  Intend  to  act 
expeditiously.  Everyone  Is  aware  that 
unemployment  Is  Intolerably  high,  and 
that  in  many  conununitles  unemploy- 
ment is  at  a  level  not  seen  or  experi- 
enced since  the  Depression. 

This  is  not  short-term  unemploy- 
ment. Millions  of  the  unemployed 
have  been  out  of  work  for  better  than 
3  months,  and  of  those  half  have  been 
unemployed  for  more  than  6  months. 
Of  all  the  unemployed  people  In  the 
country,  one-fifth  have  been  out  of 
work  for  more  than  6  months. 

In  the  Far  West  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Seattle  reports  a  60-day 
default  rate  of  3.66  percent  and  this  is 


FLORIDA'S      CITRUS      INDUSTRY 

HURT  BY  INDEPENDENT 

TRUCKERS'  ACTION 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  week  now  the  Florida  citrus  in- 
dustry has  experienced  a  serious  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  due  to  the  job 
action  of  a  number  of  Independent 
truckers. 

The  economic  damage  that  has  re- 
sulted places  a  severe  hardship  on  a 
large  number  of  growers,  packers,  and 
processors. 

First,  shipment  of  fresh  fruit  is 
dovm  50  percent. 

Second,  the  dollar  loss  to  the  citrus 
industry  dally  Is  running  between  $20 
and  $25  million. 

If  this  situation  continues,  Its  Impact 
will  be  crippling; 

Important  nutritional  food  products 
win  disappear  from  our  tables; 

Costs  of  fresh  fruit  will  skyrocket: 
and 

Cutbacks  in  harvesting  will  lead  to 
the  loss  of  additional  jobs  at  a  time  of 
high  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  this 
situation  can  be  effectively  resolved  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  each  one  of 
us  will  do  what  we  can  to  bring  an  end 
to  this  problem. 


solve  the  looming  crisis  in  the  social 
security  system  which  is  the  ultimate 
safety  net  for  older  Americans. 

I  was.  therefore,  pleased  and  relieved 
when  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Social  Sectirity  agreed  upon  a  series  of 
recommendations  which  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  erasing  the  estimated 
$169  billion  deficit.  I  was  even  more 
pleased  when  these  recommendations 
received  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
President.  Senator  Baker  and  your- 
self. 

It  was  therefore  with  dismay  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Democratic 
Natloiml  Committee  signed  by  Chair- 
man Manatt  In  which  he  asked  me  to 
nish  a  contribution  to  something 
called  the  campaign  for  fair  social  se- 
curity. Among  other  things  Mr. 
Manatt  said: 

It  is  simply  too  dangerous  to  leave  the 
fate  of  social  security  in  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  special  interests  who  really 
don't  support  it. 

It  is  also  critical  that  Americans  receive 
unbiased  information  to  realize  there  are 
more  options  available  for  saving  social  se- 
curity than  those  proposed  by  the  Republi- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  demogogic 
rhetoric  sponsored  by  the  DNC  reck- 
lessly endangers  the  successful  pas- 
sage of  the  bipartisan  package  of  re- 
forms which  you  have  endorsed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM  LEG- 
ISLATION      ENDANGERED       BY 
DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    COM- 
MITTEE RHETORIC 
(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  recognize  that  the  most  critical 
item  on  our  agenda  this  year  is  to  re- 


THE  IMF'S  GOLD 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent win  shortly  send  Congress  a  re- 
quest to  Increase  our  quota  in  the  IMF 
and  our  commitment  to  the  general 
agreements  to  borrow  by  about  $10  bil- 
lion. This  is  part  of  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  reserves  of  the  IMF, 
taking  its  resources  from  about  $66  bil- 
lion to  $100  billion. 

This  Increase  in  quotas  is  totally  un- 
necessary. Not  because  the  banks  do 
not  need  the  money,  they  do.  And  it  is 
not  because  the  third-rate  Socialist 
governments  of  Third  World  nations 
do  not  need  the  money,  they  do.  It  is 
unnecessary  simply  because  the  IMF 
already  has  the  money,  but  it  refuses 
to  use  it. 

The  IMF  holds  103  million  ounces  of 
gold.  At  present  market  value  that  is 
over  $50  billion,  more  than  the 
amount  the  IMF  says  it  needs.  During 
his  appearance  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee  last  week.  Chair- 
man Volcker  stated  that  the  IMF  is 
holding  that  gold  "in  time  of  need."  If 
this  is  not  a  time  of  need,  what  is  it? 
Mr.  Volcker  himself  has  called  the 
present  crisis  unparalleled  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  era. 

The  IMF  should  do  what  it  did  from 
1976  to  1980— auction  off  some  of  the 
gold  it  holds.  During  that  period  the 
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gion,  not  to  prohibit  religion  In  com- 
munity or  public  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
review  this  revised  prayer  amendment 
and.  of  course,  I  would  appreciate 
their  endorsement  and  support. 


D  1215 
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FLORIDA'S  VETERANS  IN  NEED 
OP  ADDITIONAL  MEDICAL  FA- 
CILITIES AND  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed to  bring  the  veterans  of  Florida 
the  benefits  they  deserve. 

Last  session  I  obtained  authorization 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
conduct  an  indepth  study  of  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  veterans  in  Florida.  The 
VA  officially  submitted  their  report, 
entitled  "A  Thirty  Year  Study  of  the 
Needs  of  Veterans  in  Florida,"  to  the 
Congress  on  December  10, 1982. 

The  recommendations  and  statistics 
contained  in  the  VA  study  support  the 
view  I  have  expressed  for  many 
years— Florida's  veterans  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  additional  medical  fa- 
cilities and  health  service  programs. 

We  have  over  1.5  million  veterans  in 
Florida  today  with  5,000  additional 
veterans  migrating  to  the  State  each 
month.  Our  veterans  population  is 
projected  to  exceed  2  million  within 
the  next  7  years.  By  1990,  over  40  per- 
cent of  our  veterans  population  will  be 
age  65  or  older.  In  that  same  period, 
the  number  of  veterans  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  74  will  grow  by  550  per- 
cent, and  the  number  of  veterans  over 
age  75  by  775  percent,  according  to  VA 
statistics.  It  is  clear  that  the  number 
of  veterans  requiring  specialized  and 
critical  health  care  service  will  in- 
crease dramatically  over  the  next 
decade. 

Today,  the  number  of  available  beds 
per  veterans  in  Florida  is  33  percent 
less  than  the  national  average.  As  a 
result  of  its  major  study,  the  VA  has 
now  recommended  the  need  for  1,000 
additional  hospital  beds,  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  VA  hospitals,  as  well  as  in- 
creased funding  for  outpatient  clinics 
and  nursing  homes,  in  order  to  provide 
Florida's  veterans  with  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

In  order  to  combat  the  vast  prob- 
lems of  the  veterans  in  Florida.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  work  to  provide  Florida's  veterans 
the  health  care  services  and  other  ben- 
efits which  they  greatly  deserve. 

First,  I  am  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to 
implement  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
the  recommendations  of  the  study  by 
the  VA  entitled.  "A  Thirty  Year  Study 
of  the  Needs  of  Veterans  in  Florida." 


Second,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  new  VA  hospital  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  Third,  I  am  calling  upon 
the  VA  to  consider  the  number  of  vet- 
erans residing  in  each  State,  and  the 
projected  number  of  veterans  residing 
in  each  State,  in  acquiring  and  operat- 
ing medical  facilities.  Last.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  reaffirm 
the  interest  of  the  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing a  national  cemetery  in  Florida. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
these  legislative  measures  have  at- 
tained widespread  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Florida  delegation. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 

FOR  WORKER  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  PROPOSES  REDUC- 
TION FOR  MSHA  AND  NIOSH 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  fiscal  1984 
for  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration proposes  $148  million, 
which  is  $4.4  million  less  than  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  was 
actually  appropriated  for  fiscal  1983. 

This  proposed  reduction  is  reflected 
in  the  elimination  of  224  positions,  of 
which  129  are  in  coal  mine  enforce- 
ment and  67  are  in  metal  and  noimiet- 
al  mine  enforcement. 

While  preliminary  fatality  data 
issued  by  MSHA  indicates  that  coal 
mine  fatalities  decreased  from  153  in 
1981  to  122  in  1982,  I  see  no  reason  for 
a  reduction  in  enforcement  personnel. 
I  am  confident  that  the  administration 
believes  that  its  effective  enforcement 
of  coal  mine  safety  and  health  result- 
ed in  the  reduction  of  fatalities  in 
1982.  But  this  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
cut  back  on  enforcement  activities  at 
coal  mines. 

With  respect  to  metal  and  nonmetal 
mines.  MSHA's  preliminary  data  indi- 
cates that  fatalities  in  these  mines  de- 
creased from  84  in  1981  to  67  in  1982. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  general  business  recession  has 
had  an  extremely  serious  Impact  on 
both  metal  and  nonmetal  mining  in 
that  many  mines  had  to  seriously  cur- 
tail or  even  shut  down  their  oper- 
ations. 

Any  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  would  certainly  reflect 
expanded  production  In  the  metal  and 
nonmetal  mines.  Accordingly,  any  re- 
duction In  enforcement  personnel  is 
not  warranted. 

The  administration  proposes  a 
budget  of  $210.9  mUlion  for  OSHA,  an 
Increase  of  $4.3  million  over  the 
budget  requested  for  1983,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $5.4  miUion  over  the  amoimt 
appropriated  by  Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute   for    Occupational    Safety    and 


Health— NIOSH— the  administration 
proposes  a  budget  of  $55  million,  a  re- 
duction of  $3  million  from  1983.  WhUe 
the  administration  requests  an  in- 
crease of  $2  million  for  additional  re- 
search grants,  It  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5  million  for  educational  re- 
source centers— ERC's. 

This  program,  where  grants  are 
made  to  various  academic  institutions 
to  train  individuals  as  experts  In  occu- 
pational health.  Is  most  necessary  If 
workers  are  to  be  protected  from  expo- 
sure to  the  various  Insidious  health 
hazards  they  confront  on  the  job.  The 
elimination  of  grants  to  the  academic 
institutions  which  are  the  recipients  of 
these  funds  could  totally  destroy  their 
very  valuable  training  programs.  Such 
budget  proposal  Is  totally  without  jus- 
tification. 


CORRECrriON  OF  LIST  OF  MI- 
NORITY MEMBERS  ELECJTED 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  the  list 
of  minority  members  elected  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  by  House 
Resolution  27,  by  placing  Mr.  Gradi- 
soN  No.  8  thereon  and  by  placing  Mr. 
LoEFFLER  No.  9  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NARCO-nCS  ABUSE 
AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  a  privileged  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 49,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  49 
Reaolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "select  com- 
mittee"). 

FUlfCTIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  select  committee  shall  not 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  authority— 

(1)  to  conduct  continuing  oversight  and 
review  of  the  problems  of  narcotics,  drug, 
and  polydrug  abuse  and  control,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  the  study  and  review  of 
(A)  the  abuse  and  control  of  opium  and  its 
derivatives,  other  narcotic  drugs, 
psychotropics,  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances, as  defined  in  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970,  and  any  such  drug  or  substance  when 
used  in  combination  with  any  other  8ul>- 
stance:  (B)  domestic  and  international  traf- 
ficking, manufacturing,  and  distribution; 
(C)  treatment,  prevention,  and  rehabilita- 
tion; (D)  narcotics-related  violations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  (E)  interna- 


tional treaties  and  agreements  relating  to 
the  control  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse;  (P) 
the  role  of  organized  crime  in  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse;  (G)  problems  of  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse  and  control  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  SUtes;  (H)  problems  of  nar- 
cotics and  drug  abuse  and  control  in  indus- 
try; and  (I)  the  approach  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  with  respect  to  narcotics  and 
drug  law  violations  and  crimes  related  to 
drug  abuse; 

(2)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President,  or  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  affecting  narcotics  or  drug  abuse  or 
control;  and 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  legislation  or  other 
action  the  select  committee  considers  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  programs  or  policies  af- 
fecting narcotics  or  drug  abuse  or  control. 

APPOUmiXNT  AND  HEMBEXSRIF 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  twenty-five  Members  of  the 
House,  who  shall  t>e  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman.  At  least  one  member  of  the  select 
committee  shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  the 
following  committees  of  the  House:  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Members"  shaU  mean  any  Representative 
in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to.  the  House  of  Representatives. 

AUTHORITT  AMD  PROCEDUBES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  resolution  the  select  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  or  elsewhere, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  as  It  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  clauses  1,  2,  and  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  supply  to  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

ADMIlflSTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  adoption  of  ex- 
pense resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives,  the  select  committee  may  incur 
expenses  in  connection  with  ite  duties  under 
this  resolution. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
resolution,  the  select  committee  is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  appoint,  either  on  a  permanent 
basis  or  as  experts  or  consultants,  such  staff 
as  the  select  committee  considers  necessary; 

(2)  to  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff; 

(3)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff 
at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  which  does 
not  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as 
in  effect  from  time  to  time,  of  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  in  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code; 


(4)  to  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
such  staff  as  the  select  committee  considers 
appropriate:  and 

(5)  to  reimburse  members  of  the  select 
committee  and  of  ite  staff  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  for  the  select  commit- 
tee, other  than  expenses  in  connection  with 
any  meeting  of  the  select  committee  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

retorts 
Sec.  6.  (aKl)  The  select  committee  shall 
report  to  the  House  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sults of  any  field  investigation  or  inspection 
it  conducts. 

(2)  The  select  committee  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  House  which  shall  in- 
clude a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
select  committee  during  the  calendar  year 
to  which  the  report  applies. 

(3)  The  select  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House  ite  recommendations  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  control  the  world- 
wide problem  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

(b)  Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FROST  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  jrield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QTnLLEN),  pending  whica  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  49. 
to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  was  re- 
ported favorably  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  by  voice  vote.  The  resolution 
Is  privileged  and  is  accorded  1  hour  of 
debate  In  the  House. 

House  Resolution  49.  as  Introduced 
and  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  Is  substantially  identical  to  the 
resolution  establishing  the  committee 
adopted  during  the  97th  Congress. 
The  resolution  does,  however,  increase 
membership  of  the  committee  from  19 
to  25  members.  This  increase  Is  de- 
signed to  broaden  geographical  repre- 
sentation, increase  the  participation  of 
standing  committees,  and  accommo- 
date greater  participation  by  Members 
who  served  as  ex  officio  Members 
during  the  last  Congress. 

The  select  committee  was  originally 
created  to  study  and  review  the  prob- 
lems of  narcotics,  drug,  and  polydrug 
abuse  and  control  In  the  United  States 
and  narcotics  trafficking  of  a  national 
and  International  nature.  House  Reso- 
lution 49  continues  this  mandate. 
Since  the  select  committee  was  orlgi- 
naUy  created  in  1976,  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  has  continued  to  grow  and 
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Internationa,  illicit  drug  trafficking 
shows  no  sii  ns  of  abatement,  indeed 
drug  smuggli  (rs  grow  bolder.  The  costs 
of  the  drug  « conomy  to  our  Nation  are 
countless  dolars  annually  and  count- 
less lives  was  Led. 

Mr.  Speaki  t.  it  is  the  charge  of  the 
select  committee  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  initiatives  to  the 
appropriate  standing  committees  to 
combat  thea  i  persistent  and  growing 
problems.  T  ^e  sole  function  of  the 
select  comm  ttee  is  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend; it  las  no  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion. Howev  >r.  since  legislative  Juris- 
diction is  so  ottered  among  at  least  14 
House  comn  ittees.  the  select  commit- 
tee serves  as  a  focal  point  In  the  House 
on  drug  mai  ters  and  provides  coordi- 
nated congressional  action  on  over- 
sight of  th  s  most  serious  national 
problem.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  this  select 
committee,  t  irough  its  strenuous  over- 
sight, that  :an  coordinate  the  frag- 
mented Jurisdiction  in  the  House  and 
can  oversee  i  he  activities  of  the  Feder- 
al Govemmmt  in  the  area  of  drug 
control,  inc  udlng  law  enforcement, 
Internationa  relations,  national  secu- 
rity, and  a  lost  of  other  policy  con- 
cerns. 

During  th( :  last  Congress,  the  select 
committee  h  eld  13  public  hearings  fo- 
cusing on  Federal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment coordi  lation.  DEA/PBI  reorga- 
nization, th;  Federal  drug  strategy, 
community  (  f forts  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol drug  trifficking  and  drug  abuse, 
the  findings  of  the  select  committee's 
survey  of  diug  abuse  in  the  military, 
financial  in^  estigations  on  drug  traf- 
ficking, loc  Ic-alike  drugs,  and  the 
impact  of  bt  dget  cuts  on  local  narcot- 
ics enforcem  ent.  The  select  committee 
also  condu  :ted  numerotis  ongoing 
oversight  ac  ^ivities  including  monitor- 
ing the  proc  ress  of  the  South  Florida 
Task  Force  <  n  Crime. 

During  tliis  Congress,  the  select 
committee  \rill  continue  its  oversight 
activities  an  1  will  monitor  the  admin- 
istration's di  'ug  strategies  and  new  ini- 
tiatives to  ;>revent  and  control  drug 
abuse.  The  i  ommittee  will  continue  to 
monitor  new  developments  in  drug 
abuse  and  Irug  trafficldng  and  will 
evaluate  the  policies  and  programs 
that  are  mcst  effective  in  responding 
to  these  cha  iging  circumstances. 

It  is  vital  to  our  Nation  that  a  co- 
ordinated, :entralized.  and  compre- 
hensive for  un  be  available  for  the 
continued  s  udy  of  this  serious  prob- 
lem. I  woul(  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  support  he  resolution  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  til  e  select  committee. 

Mr.  QUIL  LEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Spealer,  this  select  committee, 
during  its  ;xistence  since  1976,  has 
held  110  heirings,  has  issued  92  publi- 
cations, has  done  extensive  work,  and 
has  been  siccessful  in  its  efforts  in 
many  ways.  Jurisdiction  over  drug 
abuse  now   is  under   14  committees. 


with  no  single  one  having  comprehen- 
sive Jurisdiction. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  en- 
tirely on  narcotics  abuse  and  control, 
and  we  all  know  that  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  we  have  is  to  bring 
drug  abuse  under  control. 

So  I  commend  the  Rules  Committee 
for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  so  that  the  select  committee  will 
not  expire  in  March  as  it  is  scheduled 
to  do  unless  it  is  reconstituted.  The 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  it 
was  reestablished  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  was  276  to  101.  which  shows 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
definitely  interested,  as  evidenced  by 
their  Representatives  vote  for  the 
measure. 

I  know  that  in  the  semirural  areas  I 
represent  we  have  planes  flying  into 
the  district's  small  airports.  Some 
have  been  apprehended  with  $400  mil- 
lion worth  of  cocaine  aboard,  and 
some  with  even  larger  amounts  than 
that  and.  of  course,  some  with  smaller 
amounts.  Drug  trafficking  is  certainly 
a  major  problem  in  this  Nation,  but 
the  trafficking  itself  is  only  part  of 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  It  is  those 
who  use  it  and  those  who  are  addicted 
to  the  drug  that  we  need  to  help  in 
these  troubled  times.  This  select  com- 
mittee, if  it  accomplishes  one  part  of 
its  goal  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  Congressman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Raitgel)  and  Mr.  Ben  Oilman  of  New 
York,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, then  the  investment  we  make  in 
this  committee  is  going  to  be  worth- 
while, and  I  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers for  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Lorr). 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution  to  reestablish  the 
Select  Committee  of  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  My  objections  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  subject  matter,  drug 
abuse  and  control.  I  agree  that  drug 
abuse  and  drug  trafficking  are  among 
the  most  serious  social  problems 
facing  this  country  today,  affecting 
each  and  every  congressional  district. 
But  this  problem  requires  effective, 
concrete  solutions,  not  studies,  recom- 
mendations, strategies,  and  insights. 
This  problem  cries  out  for  action,  not 
Just  words  and  wishes. 

My  objections  have  to  do  with  the 
continual  reestablishment  of  the 
select  committee  itself.  The  select 
committee  was  established  in  1976 
during  the  94th  Congress  and  was  sup- 
posed to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  95th. 
Select  committees  have  generally  been 
understood  to  be  temporary  in  nature. 
After  6  years  this  select  committee  is 
still  with  us,  and  we  are  being  asked  to 
extend  it  for  smother  2  years.  I  feel  its 
continued  existence  to  be  duplicative 


and  have  to  question  the  justification 
for  its  continuation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Process  has  set  six  guidelines  for 
the  establishment  and  reauthorization 
of  select  committees.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  such  guidelines  is  that  "the 
proliferation  of  such  committees  adds 
to  spiraling  congressional  costs,  exac- 
erbates already  serious  space  prob- 
lems, imposes  additional  committee 
burdens  on  Members,  and  may  inter- 
fere with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
standing  committee  system."  Let  us 
examine  each  of  these  guidelines  and 
see  how  successfully  this  select  com- 
mittee has  met  them. 

The  first  of  these  guidelines  states 
that  "the  proposed  select  committee 
must  deal  with  a  significant  and  major 
issue."  The  need  for  immediate  and 
timely  solutions  to  the  drug  problem  is 
undeniable.  This  select  committee  has 
been  in  existence  for  6  years,  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  any  tangible  progress 
toward  solving  the  drug  problem. 

The  second  guideline  states  that 
"the.  present  committee  system  does 
not  address  the  issue  effectively."  The 
jurisdiction  concerning  drugs  and 
drug-related  matters  is  indeed  overlap- 
ping, affecting  at  least  eight  standing 
committees  of  the  House.  In  addition 
there  are  over  100  Federal  agencies, 
including  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service.  The  President  has  also 
set  up  the  south  Florida  task  force 
with  the  Vice  President  serving  as 
head  of  the  task  force.  The  Attorney 
General  has  set  up  12  regional  task 
forces  to  combat  organized  crime  and 
drug  trafficking.  This  large  number  of 
agencies  and  task  forces  does  not  in- 
clude an  ever-increasing  number  of 
State  and  local  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions designed  to  deal  with  the  same 
problem.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  was 
formed  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  approach  to  the  issue. 
Unfortimately,  the  select  committee 
has  not  been  a  sufficient  integrating 
force.  Each  committee,  agency,  or 
other  organization  has  a  tendency  to 
still  do  things  its  own  way. 

The  third  guideline  states  that  ''the 
subject  matter  and  the  objectives  of 
the  proposed  select  committee  must  be 
clearly  defined."  The  Suljcommittee 
on  the  Legislative  Process  also  felt 
that  a  narrowly  defined  proposal  was 
far  better  than  a  broad  and  complex 
one.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  com- 
plexity of  jurisdiction  over  this  prob- 
lem has  led  to  inaction  toward  a  solu- 
tion. In  September  1980.  the  select 
committee  itself  reached  the  same 
conclusion  in  recommending  a  new 
and  permanent  committee  on  over- 
sight of  drug  abuse  problems.  In  de- 
fending their  recommendation,  the 
select  committee  said: 


.  .  .  Based  upon  four  years  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  drug  abuse  problems,  we 
have  reached  the  firm  conclusion  that  a 
temporary  body  such  as  the  select  commit- 
tee is  no  longer  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
responding  to  the  chronic  and  complex 
problem  of  drug  abuse. 

The  fourth  guideline  states  that 
•'The  method  of  inquiry  and  expected 
products  of  the  proposed  select  com- 
mittee, must  be  clearly  stated."  Two 
years  ago  our  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Rhodes  of  Arizona,  proposed  an 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  which  would  require  the 
select  committee  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  House  recommending  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  control  the  world- 
wide problem  of  drug  abuse.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Rhodes  stated  that  "With 
this  mandate  in  its  authorization.  I 
feel  the  select  committee's  existence  is 
justified  for  an  additional  2  years." 
That  report  was  a  brief  statement 
which  is  almost  indiscernible  and  sug- 
gests nothing  concrete  to  solve  the 
problem. 

The  fifth  guideline  for  and  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  a  select  com- 
mittee is  that  "A  definite  length  of 
time  for  the  proposed  select  commit- 
tee to  exist  must  be  specified."  When 
the  select  committee  was  first  orga- 
nized, it  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  95th  Congress,  which  was  4  years 
ago.  We  are  now  being  asked  to  extend 
it  to  8  years  in  existence.  A  select  com- 
mittee seeking  reauthorization  must 
justify  any  extension  of  their  exist- 
ence. I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  justifi- 
cation for  its  continuence  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given  earlier. 

The  sixth  and  final  guideline  states 
that  "cost  factors  involved  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  select  committee  must  be 
outlined."  The  select  committee  has 
asked  us  to  increase  its  size  from  17  to 
25  members.  This  move  will  necessi- 
tate an  increase  in  operating  cost  and 
staff.  They  have  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  operation  in  1983  will  be 
$689,000,  up  $149,000  from  the 
$540,000  requested  in  1982.  Of  this 
cost,  approximately  85  percent  will  be 
for  staff  salaries  and  15  percent  for 
other  expenses.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  costs  be  kept  to  a  mlnlmimi 
during  these  trying  times.  We  need  to 
cut  back  on  our  own  expenditures,  as 
we  urge  the  rest  of  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  this  country  to  do 
the  same.  How  can  we  ask  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  cut  expenditures  when 
this  duplicative  committee  has  spent 
$3.3  million  with  few  results? 

Under  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  and  subsequent 
reform  amendments,  established  com- 
mittees have  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion, as  well  as  oversight  and  investiga- 
tive capabilities.  Let  the  established 
committees  do  their  joljs.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotic Abuse  and  Control  through  the 
97th  Congress  has  given  them  more 


than  enough  time  to  produce  some 
tangible  results  and  concrete  solutions. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  quite  right  on  much  of 
what  he  says,  as  to  the  importance  of 
getting  more  legislation  out,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman 
wholeheartedly  with  regard  to  the 
need  of  more  legislation,  particularly 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
which  I  do  serve.  I  have,  in  my  fresh- 
man year  of  Congress,  served  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  and  I  served  as  cochair- 
man  with  the  chairman  to  be,  hopeful- 
ly the  chairman  to  be,  Charlie 
Rangel,  on  the  Local  Law  Enforce- 
ment Task  Force  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, and  I  know  of  this  gentleman's 
dedication  and  the  direction  that  this 
committee  would  go  under  his  leader- 
ship. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing 
that  I  think  is  most  important  and  one 
thing  where  I  would  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  as  to  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  reached  as 
to  the  need  for  the  committee.  Right 
now  in  south  Florida  we  are  going 
through  some  very  serious  problems. 
We  are  going  through  a  growing 
period  in  which  the  south  Florida  task 
force  now  is  moving  away  from  the 
Vice  President's  office  and  back  into 
the  Justice  Department. 
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I  think  because  of  the  jurisdictional 
problems  that  the  committees  of  this 
Congress  have,  such  as  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee  and  other  committees,  that 
there  is  a  crying  need  at  least  for  the 
next  2  years  for  this  committee.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  for  coordination  be- 
tween Customs,  DEA,  and  the  mili- 
tary, a  select  committee  that  is  not 
boimd  by  guidelines  that  I  have  found 
to  be  very  inconvenient  in  working 
through  this  Congress  is  needed. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  good  point  and  I  itnow 
he  is  particularly  concerned  about  this 
problem  In  the  area  he  represents.  I 
admire  the  job  the  gentleman  has 
done  In  this  area  with  the  posse  com- 
itatus  bill  In  the  last  Congress;  but 
would  the  gentleman  agree  that  if  this 
select  committee  is  extended,  to  set  an 
agenda,  to  do  the  job,  and  not  contin- 
ue to  extend  it  to  Congress  after  Con- 
gress, when  we  have  regular  commit- 
tees that  can  deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's basic  philosophy,  but  In  this 
area  there  is  so  much  left  to  be  done 
that  I  think  this  committee  certainly 
deserves  at  least  another  2  years. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel),  for 
debate  only. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  49. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  that  there 
probably  would  be  a  lot  of  issues  in 
this  Congress  that  I  will  differ  with 
the  gentleman  on:  but  his  remarks  are 
not  those  that  I  would  differ  with  him 
on. 

I  gather  that  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern is  one  that  should  be  expressed 
by  all  Members  of  Congress,  and  that 
is,  why  does  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives need  select  conunittees? 

I  agree  with  former  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Lester  Wolff,  when  he  came 
before  this  committee  6  years  ago  and 
asked  for  a  chance  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  standing  committees.  He 
said  it  once  and  he  said  it  twice  that 
after  this  we  should  go  out  of  business. 
I  certainly  believe  that  former  Con- 
gressman and  Chairman  Leo  Zeferetti 
hoped  for  that;  but  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw)  is 
saying  is  occurring  In  Florida,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman)  and  I  say  is  occurring  in  New 
York  is  that  we  hope  that  the  need  for 
select  committees  would  not  exist  in 
this  Congress  or  in  this  Nation. 

Indeed,  in  the  report  that  was  made 
by  Mr.  Zeferetti,  what  he  had  done 
was  to  say  that  the  serious  nature  of 
the  problem,  the  Inability  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  to  get  a  handle 
on  it,  would  warrant  that  we  seriously 
consider  setting  up  that  permanent 
committee. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  our  committee.  We 
are  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  be- 
lieve that  we  continue  to  need  a  select 
committee  to  deal  with  narcotic  issues: 
but  we  remember  so  well,  those  of  us 
that  are  still  on  the  committee,  when 
we  thought  that  If  we  could  end  that 
crisis  in  Turkey,  that  it  would  end  the 
problem  for  our  country  as  we  foimd 
tons  of  opium  coming  into  this  cotm- 
try  in  the  form  of  heroin.  We  got  a 
handle  on  it  and  God  knows  the 
record  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  re- 
duced the  supply  and  we  moved  ahead 
with  preventive  measures  and  we  re- 
duced demand. 

Then  how  many  times  did  the  select 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman)  and  I  and  Con- 
gressman Lester  Wolff  and  others  had 
to  negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  we  foimd  there  that  even 
though  we  had  to  overcome  national 
pride  and  a  whole  lot  of  issues  that 
the  State  Department  was  wrestling 
with,  finally  we  got  some  type  of 
handle  on  what  was  going  on  there. 

Then  we  moved  to  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle and  now  we  find  ourselves  being 
strangled  with  the  exports  from  Iran 
and  Afghanistan. 
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So  let  me  »y  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  hat  I  will  join  with  him  on 
any  day  tl  at  we  can  say  that  the 
House  and  its  standing  committees 
have  been  s^le  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, becaus  >  I  for  one  have  other  leg- 
islative goals  and  objectives  that  I 
would  like  to  continue  on;  but  what 
has  happened  here  is  that  a  problem 
has  escalate  d  in  this  country  where  we 
have  found  an  increase  in  drug  abuse, 
where  we  tiave  found  an  increase  in 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  are 
spending  to  try  to  cure  people  that  are 
rehabilitate]  and  we  find  an  increase 
of  people  believing  that  they  can 
escape  the  >roblems  of  day  to  day  re- 
ality by  goij  ig  to  drugs. 

I  think  t  lat  as  this  administration 
has  indicat  d  that  it  is  going  to  have 
to  focus  on  this  issue  as  though  it  re- 
lates to  oir  national  security,  that 
now  is  not  ;he  time  for  this  House  to 
run  away  from  reconstituting  this 
committee  i  mtil  such  time,  and  I  want 
to  work  wit  b  the  gentleman  and  any- 
body else  in  this  House,  that  we  can 
all  feel  secure  in  our  individual  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  assignments 
that  we  hav  e  a  handle  on  this  issue. 

The  proui  lest  thing  that  we  can  say 
about  the  vork  of  the  select  commit- 
tee is  the  V  ork  that  we  have  done  on 
oversight  ai  id  the  cooperation  that  we 
have  had  vith  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  in  knowing 
that  we  art!  not  there  to  violate  the 
sacred  rulej  of  Jurisdiction,  but  we  are 
there  to  co  »perate,  to  support,  and  to 
initiate  leg  slation  for  their  commit- 
tees to  see  t  tie  feasibility  of  that. 

We  have  done  it  as  relates  to  the 
military.  Wj  have  worked  with  Chair- 
man Moim  OMCRT  as  it  relates  to  vet- 
erans affai-s,  and  even  though  that 
committee  has  not  been  outOned  in 
the  resolut  on  in  House  Resolution  49 
in  the  disci  sslons  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  fork  (Bir.  Oilman)  and  I 
have  had  vith  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  Mr.  Mohtgoioeht).  I  agree 
with  him  tl  lat  a  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Comm  ttee,  probably  from  the  mi- 
nority and  he  majority,  should  be  out 
front  and  «  orking  with  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

I  just  W01  lid  like  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  I  th:  nk  the  American  people 
would  like  I  o  believe  that  there  should 
not  be  a  ne  Hi  for  the  Congress  to  take 
up  this  issi  e  again,  but  obviously,  ad- 
mlnistratioi  \  after  administration,  and 
Congress  liter  Congress  has  dealt 
with  this  pi  oblem. 

The  SPiAKER 
time  of  the 
has  expiree . 

Mr.  FRO^ 
additional 


pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
knlnute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  "'  'ork  (Mr.  Ramgel). 

Mr.  RAMOEL.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  b  >dy  will  support  the  exten- 
sion of  thl!  select  committee  with  the 
guidelines  is  set  out  by  the  minority 
whip,  and  t  hat  is  that  we  should  move 


forward  to  see  that  the  respective 
committees  either  are  able  to  assume 
the  jurisdiction  of  battling  this  inter- 
national and  national  problem  or  that 
we  move,  as  has  been  recommended  by 
the  former  select  committee,  to  make 
this  a  permanent  type  of  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  reported 
favorably  by  voice  vote.  House  Resolu- 
tion 49,  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 
This  is  a  privileged  resolution  accord- 
ed 1  hour  of  debate  in  the  House. 

As  you  know,  this  committee  was 
constituted  in  September  of  1976  in 
the  twilight  of  the  94th  Congress  and 
was  reconstituted  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress. At  the  beginning  of  the  96th 
Congress,  our  then  chairman  of  the 
Narcotics  Select  Committee,  Lester  L. 
Wolff,  expressed  a  commitment  that 
he  would  not  seek  to  reconstitute  the 
committee  as  a  select  committee  in  the 
next  Congress.  Chairman  Wolff  based 
this  commitment  on  the  select  com- 
mittee's completion  of  its  mission  in 
the  96th  Congress;  namely,  to  compre- 
hensively study  and  review  the  drug 
problem  in  this  country,  to  review  ex- 
ecutive branch  efforts  to  prevent  and 
control  drug  abuse,  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  legislation  and  other  ac- 
tions to  the  House  standing  commit- 
tees. Also  basic  to  our  mission  was  the 
mandate  for  the  select  committee  to 
determine  how  the  House  could  most 
effectively  continue  its  comprehensive 
oversight  of  the  complex  problem  of 
bringing  under  control  the  iUicit  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  traffic,  and 
abuse  of  narcotic  and  psychotropic 
substances  when  the  select  committee 
terminated  its  work. 

Pursuant  to  that  mandate.  Chair- 
man Wolff  appointed  a  task  force 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon.  Leo 
C.  Zeferetti  to  study  this  matter  and 
prepare  a  report  with  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  report  was  pre- 
pared and  approved  by  the  members 
of  the  select  committee.  It  was  enti- 
tled, "Recommendations  for  Contin- 
ued House  Oversight  of  Drug  Abuse 
Problems"  (Report  No.  96-1380)  and 
was  circulated  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  96th  Congress.  After  careful  study 
of  the  alternatives,  the  select  commit- 
tee recommended  that  the  House  es- 
tablish a  permanent  special  oversight 
committee  on  drug  abuse  and  control 
with  authority,  responsibilities,  mem- 
bership, and  budget  basically  the  same 
as  the  select  committee. 

However,  due  to  the  numerous 
changes  in  the  membership  of  the 
House  in  the  97th  Congress,  its  leader- 
ship in  both  parties,  and  the  changes 
in  certain  chairmanships  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  the  leadership  urged 
that  we  defer  efforts  to  seek  a  perma- 
nent drug  oversight  committee  until 
the  full  membership  of  the  House  had 
sufficient  time  to  study  in  detail  the 


select  committee's  reconstitution.  In 
the  interim  a  reconstitution  of  the 
Narcotics  Select  Committee  was 
sought  and  approved  under  House 
Resolution  13  by  the  97th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  position  we  were  in  2  years  ago. 
Athough  many  Members  see  a  need 
for  a  permanent  drug  oversight  com- 
mittee such  a  determination  should  be 
deferred  until  the  full  membership  of 
the  House  in  the  98th  Congress  has 
had  time  to  study  this  issue.  I  mention 
this  because  the  question  is  frequently 
raised,  why  after  the  existence  of  the 
select  committee  for  over  6  years  there 
is  still  a  need  to  reconstitute  it.  First, 
let  me  say  that  many  of  us  hope  that 
this  Congress  considers  taking  up  this 
question  of  a  permanent  drug  over- 
sight committee.  Second,  there  are 
some  Members  who,  when  we  describe 
the  worsening  drug  abuse  situation 
confronting  our  Nation  today  as 
reason  to  reconstitute  the  select  com- 
mittee, point  out  that  the  problem  has 
increased  since  the  select  committee 
was  first  constituted  in  1976. 

This  question  came  up  when  we  were 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  if  I 
may  I  would  like  to  quote  the  remarks 
in  response  to  it  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Frost,  of  Texas. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  strongly  support 
what  you  are  asking  and  those  of  us  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  that 
share  borders  with  foreign  countries  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
drugs  continuing  to  come  in  and  I  realize 
the  committee  has  performed  valuable  serv- 
ice. 

I  intend  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of  your 
committee.  I  guess  I  would  almost  agree 
with  Mr.  Latta  that  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
real  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  but  I  don't  hold  you  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  that.  The  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem is  so  significant  and  continues  to  be  sig- 
nificant is  a  very  strong  reason  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  your  committee. 

I  think  you  all  have  performed  a  very  val- 
uable service  and  we  have  a  tremendous 
problem  for  you  to  deal  with  on  an  ongoing 
basis. 

Speaking  for  myself,  if  I  may,  let  me 
add  that  at  the  point  in  time  when  the 
select  committee  was  first  constituted, 
it  was  a  period  when  through  the 
ending  of  opium  production  in  Turkey 
and  heroin  production  in  Mexico,  we 
witnessed  a  dramatic  decline  in  the 
traffic  and  addiction  to  heroin  in  the 
United  States. 

There  were  high  hopes  at  the  time 
and  during  the  succeeding  years  that 
the  executive  branch  with  the  congres- 
sional support  it  had  would  have  been 
able  to  develop  similar  programs 
abroad  to  gradually  eliminate  the  re- 
maining pockets  of  illicit  cultivation, 
manufacture,  and  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  psychotropic  drugs  still  affecting 
the  United  States. 

Regrettably,  this  has  not  occurred. 
Beginning  in  1979,  we  began  to  experi- 
ence a  gradual  escalation  in  the  traffic 


or  heroin  to  a  point  where  it  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  epidemic  proportions  of 
the  French  Connection  era. 

The  traffic  and  abuse  of  cocaine  has 
Increased  from  an  estimated  25  tons  In 
1978  to  48  tons  in  1982.  The  traffic  in 
marihuana  has  moved  out  of  control 
and  is  thought  to  amount  at  a  mini- 
mum to  15,000  tons  annually. 

The  traffic  and  abuse  of  amphet- 
amines, methamphetamines,  PCP, 
methaqualone,  and  hallucinogenic 
substances  such  as  LSD  is  widespread 
and  shows  no  sign  of  abatement. 

The  estimated  retail  value  of  drugs 
supplied  to  the  Illicit  market  in  the 
United  States  climbed  from  $50  billion 
in  1978  to  $88  billion  in  1982.  a  76-per- 
cent increase. 

The  social  costs  of  drug  abuse,  in- 
cluding the  direct  costs  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  and  the  Indirect 
costs  due  to  lost  productivity  exceeds 
$16  billion  a  year.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  enormous  cost  of  drug-relat- 
ed crime,  nor  does  It  include  the  incal- 
culable loss  in  human  resources,  suf- 
fering, and  family  disruption  that 
drug  abuse  extracts  from  its  victims. 

All  of  this  was  vividly  described  in 
the  remarks  of  Chairman  Pepper  of 
the  Rules  Committee  when  this  reso- 
lution was  considered.  He  stated: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  emphasis 
that  has  been  put  on  your  resolution,  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 
These  drugs  are  primarily  coming  from  off 
our  shores,  aren't  they?  We  are  really  being 
invaded  by  a  sinister  group  of  people  and  by 
substances  that  bring  about  immeasurable 
destruction  in  our  country. 

While  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee 1  remember  conducting  a  hearing, 
Mr.  Rangel.  in  your  City  of  New  York  and 
the  coroner  of  New  York  testified  before 
our  committee  and  he  showed  photographs 
of  the  large  numbers  of  young  boys  and 
girls  dead  with  needles,  cocaine-heroin  nee- 
dles in  their  arms.  They  died  in  the  effort  to 
inject  themselves  with  doses  of  heroin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  just  what  the  select  committee 
has  accomplished.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  its  major  accomplish- 
ments during  the  past  2  years. 

First.  Oversight  role.  As  part  of  its 
oversight  role,  in  its  annual  report  for 
1981,  the  select  committee  proposed  a 
series  of  recommendations  to  control 
the  worldwide  problems  of  drug  abuse 
and  drug  trafficking.  These  recom- 
mendations outlined  legislation  of 
other  Initiatives  needed  to  stem  inter- 
national and  domestic  drug  production 
and  trafficking,  to  provide  adequate 
treatment  and  prevention  services,  to 
enhance  research  programs  and  to  in- 
crease the  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  in  drug  abuse  prevention  ef- 
forts. Actions  by  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  addressed  a  number 
of  areas  covered  by  the  committee's 
reconunendatlons  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  select  committee  held 
13  hearings,  focusing  on  Federal  drug 
law  enforcement  coordination.  DEA/ 


FBI  reorganization,  the  Federal  drug 
strategy,  community  efforts  to  prevent 
and  control  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse,  the  findings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee's survey  of  drug  abuse  in  the 
military,  financial  investigations  on 
drug  trafficking,  look-alike  drugs, 
impact  on  budget  cuts  on  Federal, 
State  and  local  narcotics  enforcement. 
Second.  Drug  abuse  in  the  military. 
The  select  committee's  1981  survey  of 
drug  abuse  among  enlisted  personnel 
in  Europe  revealed  disturbingly  high 
rates  of  dally  and  on-duty  drug  use 
and  considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
service  drug  treatment  programs. 
These  findings  were  reported  at  a 
select  committee  hearing  In  Septem- 
ber 1981,  prompting  the  services  to 
raise  the  priority  accorded  to  drug 
problems.  Intensify  drug  enforcement 
and  prevention  efforts,  and  dedicate 
more  resources  to  their  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  programs. 

Third.  Standing  committee  support. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our  proudest  ac- 
complishment is  the  support  we  give 
to  the  standing  committees  on  the 
drug  question.  There  Is  no  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  or  a  standing  com- 
mittee that  can  say  that  they  have  not 
depended  upon  our  cooperation  to 
bring  to  their  attention  narcotic  con- 
trol matters  that  they  would  want  to 
legislate.  I  know  I  could  not  have  had 
the  knowledge  that  I  have  been  able 
to  bring  to  Ways  and  Means  when  we 
deal  with  the  narcotic  enforcement 
roles  of  Customs  and  Internal  Reve- 
nue without  my  serving  on  the  Select 
Narcotics  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress the  select  committee  worked 
with  the  standing  committees  to  sup- 
port drug-related  legislative  initiatives 
that  would  help  prevent  and  control 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse.  This 
included: 

First.  Support  for  the  successful  ef- 
forts In  Congress  to  liberalize  the 
Posse  Comltatus  Act  permitting  cer- 
tain military  assistance  to  civilian  drug 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Second.  Support  to  repeal  the  Percy 
amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  fimds  to  sup- 
port the  herblcldal  spraying  of  para- 
quat on  marihuana  crops. 

Third.  Based  on  staff  analysis,  select 
committee  members  Introduced  and 
mobilized  support  for  legislation  that 
would  improve  criminal  forfeiture  of 
drug  assets  and  profits.  Increase  penal- 
ties for  drug  trafficking,  and  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  use  certain 
proceeds  from  narcotics  related  for- 
feitures in  drug  law  enforcement. 
These  legislative  initiatives  were  in- 
cluded in  the  omnibus  crime  package 
that  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  December  20,  1982.  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  on  January  14,  1983. 
Fourth.  The  select  committee  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  In- 
crease   the    resources    committed    to 


drug  prevention  efforts.  Through 
hearings,  press  releases,  letters  and 
other  communications  to  appropriate 
committees,  and  legislative  initiatives, 
the  committee  has  continually  at- 
tempted to  present  the  effects  of 
budget  cuts  on  drug  programs  and  has 
urged  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  additional  resources  for 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  control. 
Recently,  the  administration  request- 
ed, and  Congress  approved,  an  addi- 
tional $127.5  million  for  the  creation 
of  12  task  forces  around  the  country, 
modeled  on  the  South  Florida  Task 
Force  on  Crime,  to  fight  organized 
drug  crime. 

nrrERM ATIOHAL  HASCOTIC  CORTSOL 

nmiATrvES  kt  trk  selbct  coimrnKB 
Idr.  Speaker,  In  my  Judgment  the 
most  Important  achievement  of  the 
select  committee  has  been  the  Initia- 
tives and  programs  it  has  developed  in 
concert  with  the  State  Department  to 
phase  out  the  production  of  opium  in 
Turkey  and  heroin  in  France,  once  re- 
sponsible for  80  percent  of  our  heroin 
problem.  Similar  success  was  achieved 
In  dramatically  curtailing  opium  and 
heroin  production  in  Mexico.  We  hope 
to  achieve  the  same  results  through 
narcotic  crop  elimination  in  Pakistan. 
Burma.  Thailand.  Peru,  Boliva,  and 
Colombia. 

Specifically  during  the  last  2  years 
we  carried  out  the  following  initia- 
tives: 

First.  Monitoring  U.S.  foreign  devel- 
opment assistance  with  efforts  to 
reduce  the  illicit  cultivation  of  coca  in 
Peru— a  major  raw  material  source  for 
the  cocaine  entering  the  United 
States. 

Second.  The  select  committee  assist- 
ed in  the  drafting  of  the  United  States 
initiative  to  formulate  a  global  drug 
strategy  at  the  United  Nations  Gener- 
al Assembly  that  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1982  and  partici- 
pated In  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  Conunission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  to  help  formulate  the 
global  drug  strategy. 

Third.  The  select  committee  was 
represented  at  the  annual  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Conferences  and  provided  the  catalyst 
for  formulating  the  Santa  Barbara 
Narcotics  Accord  of  1982  that  was 
adopted  by  the  delegations  from 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  This 
accord  commits  both  nations  to  evalu- 
ate to  the  highest  priority  the  prob- 
lems emanating  from  drug  trafficking 
and  abuse. 

Fourth.  The  select  committee  was 
represented  at  meetings  with  members 
from  the  European  Parliament  to  en- 
courage the  parliamentarians  to  evalu- 
ate drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  to 
a  top  priority  In  their  agenda. 

Fifth.  Representation  of  the  select 
committee  at  international  confer- 
ences continued  to  encourage  nations 
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r,  in  conclusion,  the  prob- 
traffic  and  abuse  of  nar- 
jsychotropic  drugs  facing 
today  is  the  worst  in  our 
point    of    the    enormous 
consumed  and  individ- 
Our    objectives    in 
and    the    strategy    for 
have  remained  essen- 
however,  the  tangible 
in   Turkey,   Prance, 
have  eluded  us  to  date  in 
source  countries, 
committee  wiU  exercise 
responsibility  in  explor- 
the  executive  brainch  as 
I  jovemment  can  work  with 
jovemments  and  the  inter- 
control  agencies  to 
timinate  the  uncontrolled 
of  narcotic  crops  abroad 
the  illicit  manufacture 
narcotic  and  psychotrop- 
is  absolutely  essential  to 
abuse  under  control  as 
drug  enforcement  effort 
State,  and  local  level  at 
with  drug  abuse  pre- 
and  rehabilitation 


CO  icert 
tr4atment, 

Reagan  should  give  the 
his  personal  attention  to 
an  effective  drug  strategy 
uid  the  necessary  funding 
or    implementation.    The 
niust  exercise  its  strong  over- 
work. This  congressional 
has  been  carried  out  by 
committee,  the  only  con- 
'>ody  continually  mandated 
1 ,11  aspects  of  the  drug  prob- 

Spet^er,  there  is  strong  grass- 
to  continue  the  work  of 
:ommittee.  Parents,  educa- 
local,  and  private  organi- 
drug  abuse,  as  well  as  the 
community    have 
the  work  of  the  select  com- 


enf  or  lement 


cor  tinue. 


concerned  citizens  and  organi- 
to  our  select  committee  as 
congressional  committee 
to   bringing   under   control 
traffic  and  abuse  of  narcotic 
psych(  tropic  drugs. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  fa- 
co  isideration  of  House  Reso- 


•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  detailed  for  us  the  awesome  di- 
mensions of  and  terrible  toll  taken  by 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse.  This 
toll,  as  my  good  friend  and  longtime 
ally  in  the  drug  war,  Mr.  Rangel, 
pointed  out.  Is  measured  not  only  in 
unimaginable  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  but  also  in  the  indirect  social 
costs:  The  destructive  effect  on  lives  of 
drug  abusers;  the  painful  distress  suf- 
fered by  their  families. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  drug-related 
crime  is  immeasurable.  But  one  recent 
study  does  indicate  the  enormity  of 
the  problem.  This  survey  found  that 
237  heroin  addicts  were  responsible  for 
committing  more  than  500.000  crimes 
over  11  years.  It  also  found  that  when 
addicts  were  not  dependent  on  heroin, 
their  crime  rate  was  84  percent  lower 
than  when  they  were  on  the  drug  reg- 
ularly. 

With  this  frightening  picture  before 
us,  the  Congress  must  continue  to  sup- 
port Government  efforts  to  find  ways 
to  work  with  friendly  governments 
and  international  agencies  to  elimi- 
nate production  of  narcotic  crops  and 
to  halt  the  manufacture  of  illicit  drugs 
abroad. 

It  is  vital  also  that  this  body  have  an 
effective  method  for  review  of  admin- 
istation  policies  and  strategies  not 
only  in  drug-law  enforcement  but  also 
in  treatment,  education,  and  research 
efforts. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  can  provide  the  co- 
ordinated oversight  the  House  needs 
to  take  the  lead  in  fashioning  in- 
formed dnig  policies.  Without  the 
select  committee,  jurisdiction  would  be 
scattered  among  several  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  committees  that 
have  a  host  of  other  concerns. 

The  select  committee  is  the  only 
congressional  panel  authorized  to 
oversee  all  aspects  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem. It  has  strong  grassroots  support. 
It  will  continue  to  carry  our  its  respon- 
sibilities effectively  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Rangel. 

It  will  continue  to  provide  valuable 
information  and  advise  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  so  that  we  can 
set  a  proper  legislative  agenda  and 
propose  laws  that  will  help  our  Nation 
in  the  battle  against  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of 
House  Resolution  49,  to  establish  the 
select  committee.* 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
encourage  the  committee  to  negotiate 
with  the  drug  producing  countries  and 
see  if  we  can  eliminate  part  of  the  flow 
into  this  Nation.  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  committee  activity  and 
I  believe  that  they  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlemsui  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 

ZEL). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  on  this  floor  I  asked  this  House 
to  reject  the  creation  of  a  new  select 


committee  which  is  affectionately 
known  as  the  "Kiddie  Committee."  At 
that  time  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  who 
voted  against  it  wanted  to  be  recorded 
as  being  against  family  values  or  im- 
provement of  family  relationships.  It 
was  simply  that  we  did  not  see  any  re- 
lationship whatsoever  between  the 
creation  of  a  new  congressional  com- 
mittee to  bum  up  unnecessary  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  and  any  improvement  in 
family  relationships. 

I  must  say  exactly  the  same  thing 
today.  I  do  not  want  to  be  against  nar- 
cotics control,  but  a  select  committee 
win  not  give  us  any  more  control. 

We  have  had  this  committee  In  the 
House  since  1976.  In  each  year  In 
which  It  has  come  before  us.  Its  lead- 
ers have  said,  "Boy,  we  can  hardly 
wait  to  abolish  this  committee,  and  all 
we  need  Is  a  little  more  time  so  we  can 
organize  things  to  solve  the  problem. 
Then  the  committee  will  wither 
away." 

It  strikes  me  as  being  a  little  bit  like 
Karl  Marx  expecting  the  elite  bu- 
reaucracy to  wither  away  so  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  can  become  the  perfect  work- 
ers' democratic  paradise.  That  has  not 
happened,  and  neither  will  this  com- 
mittee or  any  other  select  committee 
wither  away  until  we  have  guts  to  vote 
them  out  of  existence. 

Select  committees  have  no  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction.  This  committee  has 
had  almost  no  effect  on  the  narcotics 
problem.  Moreover  It  does  not  stand 
any  chance  of  having  any  effect  on 
the  problem  In  the  future,  because  It 
has  no  legislative  jurisdiction. 

Yes:  it  will  have  field  hearings.  Yes; 
the  members  will  publish  press  re- 
leases. Yes;  they  will  do  some  travel- 
ing. Yes;  they  may  even,  by  sheer  acci- 
dent, do  some  good,  but  the  committee 
will  not  accomplish  anywhere  near 
what  a  standing  committee  could.  If 
that  standing  committee  would  hitch 
up  its  socks  and  get  to  work.  What  is 
required  here,  is  that  we  start  looking 
at  the  donut— the  standing  commit- 
tee—and stop  wasting  time,  money, 
and  resources  on  the  hole— the  select 
committee. 

This  committee  Is  going  to  ask  for 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars, 
maybe  a  little  less.  It  will  not  get  that 
much.  However,  much  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  it  gets  will  be  absolutely 
wasted.  If  we  want  to  attack  the  drug 
problem  we  ought  to  add  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  appropriation  to 
fight  drugs  Instead  of  squandering  our 
resources  on  a  powerless  committee. 

I  believe  that  any  select  committees 
which  do  not  have  a  fixed  term  of  life 
should  be  rejected.  I  believe  this  par- 
ticular select  committee  should  be  re- 
jected. It  has  wasted  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  7  years.  Worse.  It  has  di- 
verted the  attention  of  committees 
which  should  be  working  this  problem 


for  7  years.  It  is  worse  than  wasteful. 
It  is  counterproductive. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Paumthoy), 
for  debate  only. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of 
course,  rise  In  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 49,  which  would  continue  the 
existence  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

The  role  and  function  of  this  select 
committee  continue  to  be  urgently 
needed  In  our  Nation.  The  problems 
related  to  narcotics  abuse  and  control 
continue  to  be  distributed  among  a  va- 
riety of  Federal  agencies  and  the  over- 
sight. Investigative  capabilities  and 
performance  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  be- 
comes even  more  crucial  as  a  major  co- 
ordinating force  in  the  crisis  of  drug 
escalation. 

The  Increased  revenue  and  financial 
return  from  drug  sales  that  flows  from 
the  social  demand  has  created  a 
market  that  threatens  the  stability  of 
our  local  and  Federal  courts,  that  has 
long  endangered  the  functioning  of 
our  banking  systems  with  the  constant 
laundering  process  of  currencies,  and, 
because  of  concentrated  attention  In 
areas  of  heavy  drug  traffic,  has  caused 
the  constantly  Increasing  traffic  to  dis- 
perse to  the  most  unlikely  regions  of 
this  country.  When  an  inland,  tradi- 
tion-oriented area  like  the  State  of 
Tennessee  makes  major  cocaine  busts 
in  the  most  rural  of  Its  mountainous 
sections  as  occurred  last  summer,  the 
degree  and  design  of  the  dispersal  of 
drug  activity  begins  to  become  a  major 
threat  to  every  aspect  of  our  society. 
Select  committee  hearings  and  brief- 
ings will  provide  Important  data  for 
much  needed  legislative  action. 

It  is  the  challenge  of  the  larger  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  drug  activity 
that  makes  the  expansion  of  the  select 
committee  so  appropriate  and  urgent. 
It  is  my  hope  that  each  of  us  will  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  after  voting 
for  it.  bring  to  the  work  of  the  select 
committee  our  full  cooperation  and 
utilization— so  that  this  drestd  disease, 
with  our  limited  legal  resources,  may 
be  contained  and  finally  eliminated 
from  our  midst. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  supporting 
House  Resolution  49. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  since 
the  committee  was  created  late  in 
1976,  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Res- 
olution 49,  establishing  the  select  com- 
mittee in  the  98th  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution and  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel). 


Mr.  Speaker,  narcotics  trafflcking 
and  drug  abuse  have  reached  epidemic 
proportions  both  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  Drug  trafficking  Just  in  the 
United  States  alone  is  estimated  to 
have  reached  a  staggering  $90  billion, 
placing  it  second  only  to  Exxon,  the 
largest  U.S.  Industrial  corporation 
whose  1980  sales  reached  $102  billion. 
The  tentacles  of  drug  trafficking  and 
drug  abuse  have  reached  into  nearly 
every  city.  town,  and  school  district 
throughout  our  Nation,  causing  untold 
misery  for  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens.  No  congressional  district 
Is  immune  to  the  drug  traffickers  who 
reap  unknown  billions  of  untaxed  dol- 
lars from  their  sordid  business  trans- 
actions. 

Narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse 
problems  are  not  going  to  go  away 
today  or  tomorrow.  Rather  they  are 
fast  becoming  a  permanent  aspect  of 
our  international  and  domestic  way  of 
life. 

Our  Nation  is  fast  becoming  a  pill- 
popping,  drug-abusing,  drug-oriented 
society.  The  young  and  the  elderly, 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  men.  women, 
and  children  from  all  sectors  of  society 
are  resorting  to  marihuana,  cocaine, 
heroin.  phencyclldine— commonly 

known  as  PCP  or  Angel  Dust— uppers, 
downers,  painkillers,  tranquilizers,  and 
hallucinogens  in  seeking  to  escape 
their  problems.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  a  hospital  emergency  room  does 
not  report  a  drug-related  injury  or 
death  from  the  abuse  of  these  drugs. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  drug  law  en- 
forcement agencies  do  not  report  a  sei- 
zure of  Illicit  drugs  or  confiscate  drug- 
related  assets.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
also  a  growing  social  acceptance  for 
marihuana,  cocaine,  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs. 

During  the  past  6  years,  our  Narcot- 
ics Select  Committee  has  brought 
about  a  significant  number  of  accom- 
plishments. It  has  been  instnmiental 
in  establishing  closer  cooperation 
among  the  Federal  drug-related  agen- 
cies; In  placing  Increased  importance 
on  drug-related  issues  in  formulating 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy;  in  focusing 
attention  on  drug  abuse  among  our 
military  personnel  stationed  in  West 
Germany  and  in  the  Mediterranean;  in 
helping  to  raise  the  consciousness  of 
the  public  regarding  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse  by  providing  drug  aware- 
ness meetings,  woricshops  and  semi- 
nars for  parents,  teachers,  students, 
guidance  coimselors.  school  adminis- 
trators, law  enforcement  officials, 
treatment  specialists,  and  other  com- 
munity leaders,  and  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  a  wide  range  of  drug-related 
Issues  that  have  resulted  in  more  than 
90  select  committee  hearings  and  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  drug  trafficking  and 
drug  abuse  are  too  vast  and  complex 
subjects  for  any  single  standing  com- 
mittee,  as   presently   constituted,   to 


monitor  comprehensively.  Drug-relat- 
ed issues  are  parceled  out  to  more 
than  a  dozen  standing  committees 
which  do  not  have  the  time,  the  re- 
sources or  interest  to  devote  their 
entire  efforts  to  help  combat  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse.  Those  are 
the  reasons  for  which  the  Narcotics 
Select  Committee  came  into  existence: 
To  help  raise  the  consciousness  of  the 
public  regarding  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse,  to  prod  the  administration  into 
formulating,  as  required  by  law.  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  Federal 
drug  strategy,  to  monitor  the  adminis- 
tration's drug-related  programs  and 
policies,  and  to  assist  our  standing 
committees  In  their  piecemeal  drug-re- 
lated activities. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  while  our  committee 
has  examined  some  of  the  problems 
pertaining  to  international  narcotics 
control,  we  have  not  been  fully  com- 
prehensive in  attacking  this  problem. 
The  problem  is  much  too  extensive  for 
one  committee  to  handle.  We  do  not 
even  possess  Jurisdiction  over  the 
international  aspects  of  drug  abuse 
prevention— that  belongs  to  another 
standing  committee.  Furthermore,  our 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  does  not 
have  the  time  or  the  resources  to 
devote  substantial  efforts  to  interna- 
tional narcotics  control.  There  are 
other  issues  and  other  legislative  mat- 
ters that  compete  for  our  attention. 
This  situation  is  not  unique  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  also 
exists  among  numerous  standing  com- 
mittees and  their  subcommittees 
which  have  piecemeal  interests  in  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  control. 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  Narcot- 
ics Select  Committee.  I  can  also  assure 
my  colleagues  that  the  select  commit- 
tee is  the  only  conunittee  in  the  Con- 
gress that  has  been  able  to  devote  its 
entire  efforts  to  help  prevent  and  con- 
trol drug  abuse.  To  facilitate  that  en- 
deavor. House  Resolution  49  requires 
that  the  membership  of  the  select 
committee  include  members  from  the 
standing  committees  having  interests 
In  the  drug  problem. 

Although  House  Resolution  49  does 
not  call  for  establishing  a  permanent 
narcotics  select  committee,  given  the 
magnitude  of  the  drug  problem,  the 
global  reach  of  the  international  drug 
trafficking  syndicates,  the  debilitating 
effects  that  drug  abuse  causes  to  all  of 
our  citizens,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  House  leadership  to 
seriously  consider  establishing  a  per- 
manent select  committee  on  drug  traf- 
ficking and  substance  abuse. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  inquire  "why 
a  select  committee?"  Only  the  select 
committee  can  devote  its  entire  efforts 
to  comprehensively  monitor  the  activi- 
ties of  the  administration,  to  assist  our 
standing  committees  in  their  drug-re- 
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out  into  the  Caribbean  than  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  So  we  have 
this  terrible  tragedy  visited  on  us. 

Let  me  remind  all  of  my  colleagues 
of  something  else,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel),  made 
reference  to  this  when  he  spoke.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  imderstand 
that  we  now  have  the  very  secure 
luiowledge  that  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment has,  in  fact,  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  grow  and  has  grown  a  large 
crop  of  heroin  for  specific  distribution 
in  the  United  States.  Cocaine  resulted 
several  weekends  ago  in  an  overdose  of 
two  people  in  Orlando:  the  third 
person  of  a  group  of  three  was  one 
who  held  up  the  traffic  at  Orlando 
Airport  for  4  to  5  hours. 

This  new,  dangerous  cocaine  is  purer 
than  any  product  that  has  ever  been 
seen  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
tragic  mistake,  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dollars  against  the 
quality  of  life  in  many  neighborhoods 
in  this  country. 

Also,  to  think  that  this  committee 
has  not  had  any  impact  on  the  drug 
problem  over  the  years,  I  think,  is 
short-selling  what  this  committee  has 
done.  Just  last  year,  I  think  that  posse 
comltatus,  sponsored  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw),  a 
member  of  that  committee,  was  an 
outgrowth  of  what  happened  on  that 
committee.  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
E>rug  Task  Force  is  an  outgrowth  of 
what  the  select  committee  has  done 
over  the  years. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  give  very  strong  credence  to 
what  this  committee  does.  You  and  I. 
none  of  us,  none  of  our  friends,  would 
like  to  see  our  children  involved  in  any 
single  drug  incident.  By  allowing  these 
drugs  and  the  tide  of  drugs  and  the 
amount  of  these  drugs  to  flow  into  the 
United  States,  we  are  placing  our  very 
children's  lives  in  Jeopardy.  We  cannot 
afford  that.  It  is  a  waste  of  the  great- 
est precious  natural  resource  we  have, 
oiu*  young  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  very 
strongly  the  small  amount  of  money 
and  inconvenience  this  House  will 
suffer  against  the  untold  billions  of 
dollars  per  year  that  we  spend  on  the 
back  end,  creating  the  law  enforce- 
ment mechanism  to  fight  what  is  al- 
ready in  this  country,  when  we  could 
stem  it  at  the  outset.  I  certainly  do 
urge  the  reconstitution  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  OxLET). 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  to  reestablish  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control. 

The  need  for  a  centralized  body  in 
Congress  to  consider  illicit  drug-relat- 
ed issues  and  make  recommendations 


for  remedial  legislation  was  evident 
when  the  Select  Commitee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control  was  first  estab- 
lished, in  the  94th  Congress.  That 
need  still  exists  and,  indeed,  may  be 
even  more  acute  today,  given  the  ad- 
ministration's expansion  nationwide  of 
the  drug  interdiction  task  forces  and 
the  disturbing  news  released  last  week 
that,  while  young  Americans  have  cut 
down  their  use  of  drugs  such  as  mari- 
huana and  methaqualone,  use  of 
heroin  and  cocaine— and  in  a  purer 
form— is  rising. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
is  the  only  congressional  committee  to 
focus  solely  on  the  vast  array  of  nar- 
cotics-related issues— issues  such  as 
drug  trafficking  and  seizures,  drug  use 
in  the  military,  and  the  so-called  look- 
alike  drugs.  Its  purpose  is  not  only  to 
investigate— although  that  is  an  im- 
portant function— but  also,  and  per- 
haps more  important,  to  suggest  solu- 
tions and  recommend  courses  of 
action. 

Without  one  committee  to  focus  ex- 
clusively in  this  area.  Jurisdiction  over 
drug  issues  would  be  fragmented 
among  14  standing  committees.  Al- 
though the  standing  committees  main- 
tain legislative  Jurisdiction  over  drug 
issues,  the  select  committee  serves  to 
funnel  legislation  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  thereby 
making  the  process  more  efficient  and 
the  resulting  laws  more  effective. 

Drug  abuse  and  criminal  activity  go 
hand  in  hand,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  the  person  who  steals  money  to 
buy  drugs  or  the  person  whose  use  of 
drugs  in  and  of  itself  causes  him  to 
commit  crimes.  I  believe  that  Congress 
has  a  duty  to  address  and  attempt  to 
remedy  drug-related  crime,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  is  the 
proper  fonun  in  which  to  address  the 
issue. 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
drug  use  in  our  society— and  a  matter 
to  which  I  alluded  earlier— is  the  use 
of  drugs  by  our  Nation's  youth.  In  a 
select  committee  hearing  held  last 
summer  in  my  rural  Ohio  district,  a 
survey  was  released  showing  that  in 
one  small  school  system  31  percent  of 
the  students  had  used  marihuana,  20 
percent  had  used  stimulants,  and  12 
percent  had  used  depressants.  The 
committee  has  held  a  number  of  hear- 
ings over  the  years  on  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  schools  and  the  com- 
panion problem  of  look-alike  drugs, 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent  among  school-age  children. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  look 
forward  to  working  to  more  clearly 
define  the  problems  that  exist  in  this 
area  and  helping  to  develop  some  con- 
crete solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  guidance 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics, 
much  in  the  way  of  Federal  oversight 


of  drug-related  issues  would  simply 
not  occur.  The  select  committee  is  not 
the  answer  to  our  Nation's  drug  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
solution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  bear 
this  in  mind  and  vote  for  House  Reso- 
lution 49,  to  reestablish  the  commlt- 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Some  years  ago,  I  worked  as  a  proba- 
tion officer  for  the  supreme  bench  of 
Baltimore  City.  During  the  course  of 
that  time,  for  1  year,  I  was  assigned 
nothing  but  narcotic  addicts  to  work 
with.  I  have  seen  the  devastation  of 
life  that  occurs. 

I  remember  one  man  in  particular- 1 
do  not  recall  his  full  name— whom  I 
called  "Machine  Gun"  because  that  is 
the  way  he  talked  and  that  was  his 
nickname.  He  was  on  heroin.  I  was 
supposed  to  try  to  help  him. 

He  told  me,  "Like  you  eat  breakfast, 
lunch,  and  dinner,  I  pop  three  times  a 
day,  morning,  noon,  and  evening." 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  could  see 
the  length  to  which  they  went  to 
avoid  any  kind  of  inspection  by  me.  I 
would  look  at  their  arms  and  see  that 
they  were  clean  and  say.  "Good.  OK. 
Hang  on."  Well.  I  was  so  dumb  that  I 
did  not  realize  that  those  who  were 
really  addicted  were  popping  into  their 
gums;  that  is.  inserting  a  needle  into 
the  gum  where  it  could  not  be  seen. 

Last  summer  during  my  campaign.  I 
turned  off  a  street  in  Baltimore  and 
for  one  solid  block  there  were  nothing 
but  young  men  standing  and  nodding, 
waiting  for  "the  man"  to  come.  In  a 
very  naive  way,  I  went  up  to  a  little 
Volkswagen  and  started  handing  out 
my  campaign  literature  and  the  young 
man  told  me.  "That  is  OK,  Congress- 
man, I  will  get  it  later." 

Well,  there  was  a  young  lady  in  the 
back  of  the  Volkswagen,  mind  you,  it 
was  not  even  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, inserting  a  needle  into  her  leg. 

That  is  not  Just  Baltimore;  that  is  all 
over.  The  increase  of  drug  use  in  all 
age  categories  is  absolutely  and  devas- 
tatingly  frightening,  across  all  socio- 
economic lines.  It  is  absolutely,  devast- 
ingly  frightening. 

I.  for  one.  really  do  not  have  much 
faith  in  what  is  going  on  in  terms  of 
law  enforcement,  in  terms  of  ending 
the  problem.  Every  day  we  pick  up  the 
paper  and  it  sajrs  that  another  bigger 
and  better  drug  bust  took  place,  the 
biggest  one  in  the  history  of  "this 
police  department." 

I  know  it  has  to  be  done,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  Just  law  enforcement  itself 
is  going  to  end  this  terrible  scourge  In 
this  Nation.  The  number  of  big  drug 
busts  that  we  have  apparently  merely 
increases  the  number  of  people  who 


are  using  it.  Clearly,  the  approaches 
that  we  have  used  have  not  worked. 

I  am  frightened  to  death  about  the 
flow  of  drugs  in  prisons.  I  visit  my 
prisons  frequently.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  drugs  in  prison  being  used  on  a 
regular  basis. 

I  want  this  select  committee  to  con- 
tinue. I  think  it  has  done  good  work  in 
the  past,  but  I  would  hope  it  would 
orient  itself  in  another  direction.  I 
would  hope  the  committee  would 
orient  itself  in  terms  of  focusing  in  on 
the  psychosocial  dynamics  of  these 
matters. 

Why  is  it  that  a  guy  spends  10  years 
in  prison  for  being  a  user,  he  comes 
out.  and  the  first  thing  he  wants  is  an- 
other fix? 

I  think  we  have  to  go  for  some  very 
basic  research,  encourage  basic  re- 
search along  those  lines. 

Why  is  it  a  guy  who  is  a  regular  user 
and  knows  that  a  police  stakeout  is  in 
a  given  area  but  he  is  so  desperate  to 
get  the  drug  that  he  will  go  with  fuU 
knowledge  that  he  might  be  picked 
up? 

We  have  to  look  at  some  of  the  psy- 
chosocial dynamics  of  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
the  strict  law  enforcement,  the  bigger 
busts,  the  longer  prison  sentences,  are 
going  to  solve  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion with  the  hope  that  that  new  ori- 
entation will  develop  within  the  select 
committee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (B4r.  Coughlin). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Conunlttee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  ad- 
dresses a  serious  national  problem.  It 
addresses  a  constantly  changing  na- 
tional problem,  and  it  provides  the 
only  coordinated  focus  on  this  na- 
tional problem. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell),  has  Just 
very  eloquently  attested  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  We  have  dis- 
cussed here  the  fact  that  parts  of  the 
problem  are  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  DEA,  the  FBI,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  Customs. 

I  have  served  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Conunlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Coast  Guard,  but  there  is  no 
way  we  in  that  subcommittee  can  pro- 
vide focus  simply  on  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  and  control.  It 
needs  this  select  committee. 

It  is  not  Just  enforcement.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  enforce- 
ment. It  is  the  whole  problem  of  drug 
abuse  education,  which  is  tremendous- 
ly important  and  which  the  select 
committee  oversees.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem of  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
which  Is  a  very  important  and  broad 


field  that  is  fractionated  in  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  problem  is  a  changing  problem, 
too.  The  trafficking  comes  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  and  that 
changes  from  year  to  year  and  re- 
quires the  supervision  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

New  problems  come  up.  We  have  the 
whole  problem  of  illicit  laboratories, 
for  example,  which  occurred  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  We  had  the  growth  of  il- 
licit laboratories.  We  have  new  drugs 
that  occur  every  year  and  require  the 
approach  of  this  kind  of  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  not  always  supported  select 
committees.  In  fact.  Just  last  week  I 
voted  against  the  creation  of  a  new 
select  committee  because  I  did  not 
think  it  focused  on  a  very  specific 
problem,  but  this  select  committee 
does  focus  on  a  very  specific  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  select  committee 
will  have  a  very  diligent  and  aggressive 
new  chsiirman,  it  will  have  a  very  dis- 
tinguished new  ranking  minority 
member,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee will  function  and  serve  this 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  well. 

Mr.  FROST.  Ui.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi.  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery) for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  saw  this  resolution  on  the 
select  committee,  looking  at  the  way  it 
came  out  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  was  concerned,  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rakgel),  who  will  be  the  new  chair- 
man, has  helped  me  with  some  of  my 
concerns. 

I  noticed  that  in  the  provision  of 
having  one  member  from  the  nine 
standing  committees,  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  not  included  in 
those  nine  committees.  Probably  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  veterans 
hospitals  have  more  to  do  with  drug 
treatment  than  any  other  committee. 
I  would  say.  In  the  House,  or  any  other 
Government  agency  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics and  drugs. 

I  point  out  to  the  Members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  172  hospitals 
that  are  dealing  in  narcotics,  working 
with  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  and  also 
the  World  War  II  and  Korean  war  vet- 
erans on  this  problem.  We  have  136 
Outreach  centers  that  work  mainly 
with  the  Vietnam  veteran,  and  these 
problems  of  narcotics  develop  there. 
We  have  226  outpatient  clinics.  So  it  is 
import,ant. 

If  I  understood  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said,  he  would  recom- 
mend to  the  Speaker  that  either  a  ma- 
jority member  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'     Affairs     or     a     minority 
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clared  "all-out  war  against  bigtime  or- 
ganized crime  and  drug  racketeers  who 
are  poisoning  our  young  people." 

Now  more  than  ever  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  focused  congressional  oversight 
of  our  various  drug  enforcement  and 
prevention  programs.  This  problem  of 
drugs  is  pervasive,  and  sadly  so.  In  our 
society.  Certainly  the  conunents  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  about  his 
concern  for  Vietnam  veterans  shows 
us  a  part  of  that  pervasiveness. 

It  is  certainly  an  apparent  problem 
in  our  armed  services.  Other  speakers 
have  alluded  to  the  problems  in  the 
schools. 

A  nationwide  news  program  today 
featured  a  section  on  the  cocaine  prob- 
lem, and  there  will  be  more  such  pro- 
grams as  the  week  progresses.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  problem  is  per- 
vasive throughout  American  life.  I 
found  that  to  be  true  as  a  prosecutor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Kramer)  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  reestablishing  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  If  there  is  any  domestic 
concern  which  deserves  the  full,  fo- 
cused attention  of  the  Congress,  it  is 
the  drug  problem. 

The  select  committee  must  remain  a 
part  of  the  work  of  this  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  nationwide  nar- 
cotics epidemic.  In  its  first  6  years  of 
existence,  the  select  committee  has 
proven  invaluable  by  coordinating  ef- 
forts of  the  Congress  to  study  drug 
abuse  and  trafficking  in  a  comprehen- 
sive maimer.  This  would  have  been  im- 
possible if  oversight  were  left  only  to 
the  multiple  subcommittees  which 
each  have  jurisdiction  over  small  parts 
of  the  problem. 

Through  reports  and  hearings  cover- 
ing nearly  all  aspects  of  narcotics 
abuse,  the  select  committee  has  laid  a 
solid  foundation  of  understanding 
upon  which  this  and  futxire  Congress- 
es may  build. 

With  new  information  surfacing 
daily  concerning  the  health,  crime, 
and  social  aspect  of  narcotics  abuse, 
the  work  of  the  select  committee  must 
be  continued  to  insure  that  this  Con- 
gress is  second  to  none  In  understand- 
ing the  challenges  presented  by  the 
narcotics  epidemic. 

According  to  the  most  recent  survey, 
over  4  million  Americans  are  using  co- 
caine. While  over  half  are  In  the  18-  to 
25-year-old  age  group,  the  fastest  rise 
In  cocaine  use  is  among  those  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  45— our  young  lead- 
ers—men and  women  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  their  professions.  Their  abili- 
ties to  create,  to  reason,  to  compre- 
hend, and  to  perform  are  being  seri- 


ously diminished  by  the  effects  of  co- 
caine. This  threatens  not  only  their 
future,  but  America's  future  as  well. 
And  this  House  must  make  it  clear 
that  we  intend  to  devote  the  resources 
necessary  to  protect  our  Nation  from 
the  disease  of  drug  abuse. 

The  select  committee  can  also  help 
this  House  in  meeting  the  internation- 
al challenges  of  drug  abuse  and  traf- 
ficking. For  the  last  decade,  the 
United  States  has  made  significant 
progress  toward  providing  our  trading 
partners  with  incentives  to  control 
their  own  domestic  narcotics  produc- 
tion. By  linking  aid  to  our  goals  for 
narcotics  control,  we  can  continue  to 
make  improvements  in  reducing  illegal 
imports. 

Through  the  educational  work  of 
the  select  committee,  informing  the 
Congress  of  international  narcotics 
production  and  its  impact  upon  domes- 
tic demand,  we  can  make  the  informed 
decisions  necessary  to  continuing 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  annually  in  the 
illegal  narcotics  market,  the  monetary 
resources  devoted  to  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  are  barely  noticeable.  But,  the 
committee  has  proven  that  its  impact 
can  be  felt  beyond  the  size  of  its  mem- 
bership, staff,  and  treasury  and  we 
must  allow  it  to  continue  to  serve  this 
House  and  this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution  to  reestablish  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  time  for 
action.  We  do  not  want  this  select 
conunittee  to  expire  in  March.  Now  is 
the  time  for  action,  it  is  time  that  we 
do  something  about  narcotics  abuse 
and  control. 

We  all  know  that  the  use  of  narcot- 
ics is  a  cancer  which  is  ever  increasing, 
and  the  cure  is  hard  to  find.  I  believe 
this  committee  wiU  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  close  our  portion  of 
the  debate,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
ingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  said  so  elo- 
quently before  me.  the  drug  addiction 
that  is  so  prevalent  throughout  this 
country  has  become  not  only  a  human 
tragedy  but  a  national  tragedy.  It  af- 
fects our  young  people  and  even  our 
older  folks  who  just  seem  to  waste 
their  lives  away  with  this  sickness.  It 
is  a  sickness  which  has  to  be  treated 
and  has  to  be  eradicated  if  we  are 
going  to  survive  as  a  nation. 

As  a  criminal  prosecutor,  serving  in 
law   enforcement   for   some   6   years 
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before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  cannot 
count  the  number  of  times  that  1  saw 
the  effects  of  addiction  on  young 
people  who  stuck  those  needles  in 
their  arms  and  became  slaves  to  their 
habits,  wasting  their  lives  away  and 
performing  acts  that  are  so  contrary 
to  the  basic  instincts  of  humanity. 

One  young  child  about  14  or  15  years 
of  age  once  told  me  how  much  he 
loved  his  father.  But  while  he  idolized 
and  worshiped  his  father,  he  was 
forced  because  of  his  drug  addiction  to 
steal  not  only  from  his  community  and 
his  neighborhood,  but  even  from  his 
beloved  father.  He  told  me  how  his 
father  had  worked  and  saved  for  a  new 
television  set,  and  how  his  one  source 
of  enjoyment  was  to  sit  down  after 
work  to  watch  TV.  Yet  that  youngster 
was  commanded  by  forces  beyond  his 
control;  he  took  his  father's  television 
set  and  sold  it  on  the  streets  for  $50, 
simply  to  support  his  habit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  is  not 
going  to  end  drug  abuse,  but  it  is  a 
necessary  step  in  the  right  direction;  it 
is  one  which  calls  attention  to  this  dis- 
ease which  corrupts  every  fiber  of  soci- 
ety. Elven  law  enforcement  officers, 
sworn  to  uphold  the  law,  have  been 
tempted,  and  ultimately  corrupted  by 
succumbing  to  the  temptations  of  high 
financial  gain  in  the  illicit  drug 
market. 

That  recently  happened  in  my  own 
district.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  only  if  we 
devote  adequate  attention  to  this  hor- 
rendous problem,  will  we  truly  have  a 
chance  of  assuring  that  it  does  not 
happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  this  body 
adopt  the  resolution.  Let  us  show  the 
American  people  that  we  are  aware  of. 
and  concerned  about,  this  terrible 
problem.  We  really  cannot  do  enough 
to  combat  the  drug  problem,  and  the 
defeat  of  this  resolution  will  be  a 
signal  that  we  just  do  not  care. 

D  1315 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rangel). 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  have  eloquently  risen  in  support 
of  the  resolution,  as  well  as  to  share 
my  appreciation  for  the  contributions 
that  were  made  by  Members  that  had 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  problem 
but  some  reservations  as  to  the  con- 
gressional method  of  resolving  it. 

I  also  would  like  to  especially  thank 
those  Members  that  referred  to  me  as 
the  new  chairman  of  this  committee.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  for  the  Record 
that  while  a  vacancy  does  exist  as  it 
relates  to  chairmanship  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  and  while  I  am  the  ranking 
Democrat,  the  Speaker  has  not  yet 
made  that  determination. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  reestablishing  this  commit- 
tee is.  in  and  of  itself,  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  certainly  it  is  a  good 
step. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution 
to  the  problem  certainly  does  not  lie 
with  this  House's  refusal  to  reconsti- 
tute this  committee.  I  urge  members 
to  vote  aye  on  the  resolution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  49,  a  resolution  to 
reconstitute  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

As  I  speak,  somewhere  a  teenager  is 
risking  serious  injury  in  experiment- 
ing with  look-a-llke  drugs. 

Sirens  are  racing  through  city  traffic 
while  a  cocaine  overdose  victim  battles 
for  his  life. 

Elsewhere,  another  infant  is  bom 
deformed  because  its  mother  is  a 
heroin  addict. 

These  tragic  incidents  are  occurring 
in  every  district  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  they  constitute  only  a 
fraction  of  the  stupendous  drug-abuse 
problem  in  the  United  States  today. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  nation- 
wide drug-abuse  epidemic. 

Cocaine,  once  used  by  an  elite  few. 
has  become  an  increasingly  popular 
drug. 

U.S.  cocaine  consumption  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  4  years,  from 
about  25  metric  tons  to  48  metric  tons 
annually. 

Over  the  past  5  years  cocaine  over- 
dose deaths  have  more  than  tripled, 
while  cocaine  related  injuries  have 
more  than  doubled. 

Although  heroin  use  has  dropped  in 
the  last  decade,  it  remains  on  the  rise 
in  the  Northeast. 

In  New  York  City,  where  more 
heroin  enters  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else,  drug  related  deaths— 
primarily  from  heroin— increased  two- 
fold between  1978  and  1980,  from  246 
to  534. 

In  addition.  New  York,  which  serves 
as  the  main  entry  point  for  heroin 
smuggled  into  the  United  States,  saw  a 
92-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
heroin-related  emergency  room  cases 
between  1979  and  1980,  from  1,944  to 
3,740. 

According  to  the  1982  report  on  drug 
abuse  and  alcoholism  prepared  for 
Governor  Hugh  Carey,  almost  half  of 
the  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States  live  in  New  York  State. 

Three-quarters  of  these  reside  in 
New  York  City. 

Thus,  of  the  450.000  to  600.000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States,  an 
estimated  234,000  live  in  New  York, 
with  177.500  residing  in  the  city. 


The  traffic  and  abuse  of  amphet- 
amines, methamphetamines,  PCP. 
methaqualone,  and  hallucinogenic 
substances  such  as  LSD  are  also  wide- 
spread, and  show  no  sign  of  abate- 
ment. 

The  social  cost  of  drug  abuse,  includ- 
ing the  direct  costs  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  and  the  indirect  costs 
due  to  lost  productivity,  exceed  $16 
billion  a  year. 

This  does  not  include  the  enormous 
cost  of  drug-related  crime. 

Nor  does  it  measure  the  incalculable 
loss  in  human  resources,  suffering, 
and  family  disruption  that  drug  abuse 
extracts  from  its  victims. 

Meeting  the  complex  challenge  that 
drug  abuse  presents  requires  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  comprehensive 
coordinated  oversight  that  only  the 
select  committee  can  provide. 

Jurisdiction  for  drug  problems  is 
fragmented  among  no  fewer  than  14 
standing  committees  of  the  House, 
committees  which  have  other  overrid- 
ing responsibilities. 

Moreover,  as  the  administration  im- 
plements its  drug  strategy  and  seeks 
funding  support  for  its  drug  policies 
and  programs,  it  is  crucial  for  the 
House  to  have  an  effective  means  to 
review  the  impact  of  administration 
decisions  on  domestic  drug  law  en- 
forcement, international  narcotics  con- 
trol and  drug  abuse  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation, prevention,  education,  and 
research  efforts. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  committee 
since  its  inception,  I  believe  the  select 
conmiittee  alone  can  provide  the  com- 
prehensive oversight  capability  the 
House  needs  to  maintain  strong  lead- 
ership in  the  formulation  of  drug 
policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  select  committee's  fine  work. 

Mr.  BLILEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  I  spoke  in  opposition  to  reauthor- 
ization of  this  select  committee.  I  can 
only  hope  that  my  colleagues  pay 
better  attention  this  year,  because, 
quite  simply,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  did  not 
do  a  good  enough  job  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  deserve  another  2  years. 

House  Resolution  49  has  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  preventing  drug 
abuse,  and  almost  everything  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  congressional  ex- 
cesses: A  growing  bureaucracy,  foreign 
junkets,  and  shameless  self -promotion, 
that  we  should  all  condemn. 

Two  years  ago  I  reported  that  select 
committee  members  had  engaged  in 
needless  foreign  travel.  Well,  there 
were  no  trips  to  exotic  south  sea  is- 
lands this  Congress,  but  members  did 
manage  to  find  their  ways  to:  Italy 
and  Austria  at  least  twice  and  Germa- 
ny, Peru,  and  Israel. 

Two  years  ago  I  reported  that  the 
select  committee  had  held  a  curious 
series  of  field  hearings  in  the  home 
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committee  members.  Obvi- 
of  the  sites  have  particu- 
drug  problems,  but  as  a 
it  would  be  less  expensive 
to  come  to  Washing- 
fly  the  committee  and  its 
all  over  the  country.  In 
years  the  committee  held 
the  following  cities  outside 
Los   Angeles,   where 
witnesses  were  not  drug 
opposing   gubernatorial 
Bradley  and  Deukmejian; 
City,  several  times;   Port 
Pla.;    Jersey    City,    N.J.; 
Ohio.  Every  one  in  the 
committee  member, 
colleagues  are  well  inten- 
I    cannot    believe    these 
useful  information.  I 
provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
I  he  hometown  media,  but  if 
wants  to  hold  a  meeting 
M:hool  students  about  drug 
(an  do  so  without  the  aus- 
committee,  and  still  get 
accomplished, 
ago  I  reported  that  this 
had     accomplished     very 
1981   the  Rules  Committee 
a  requirement  that  the 
report  to. the  House  on  a 
drug   abuse   strategy, 
committee  did  make  a  report 
but  action  as  a  result  of 
.,  and  foUowup  on  the  part 

has  been  very  slim, 
of  addressing  the  jurisdic- 
of  legislative  commit- 
Congress,   he   has   done 
rither  constantly  expressing 
that  the  select  commit- 
instead  of  making 
of  how  other  com- 
better  address  drug  prob- 


cpmmittee's  own  report  this 
as  major  accomplishments 
appjearance  by  the  chairman  on 
Mac:  feil-Lehrer  Report"  and  a 
tie  editor  of  the  Washington 
I  do  not  dispute  that  Mem- 
Congress  need  to  be  speaking 
drug  abuse,  but  we  do  not 
coiAmittee  whose  primary  f  unc- 
acti  i^ties  such  as  those. 
coUe  tigues,  2  years  ago  this  com- 
wayted  to  make  itself  a  perma- 
commlttee.   At   the   last 
they  pulled  back  and  asked 
be  extended  for  2  years.  It 
years  in  total  and  now  the 
is  back  for  another  2.  I  do 
that  this  committee  has  any 
I  ermanent  body  without  leg- 
jufisdiction,  and  I  find  it  hard 
that  it  wiU  do  something 
on  congressional  structure 
t  2  years  when  it  has  done 
the  last  7. 

participated  in  the  forma- 

Select  Committee  on  Chil- 

'  treek,  but  the  committee  was 

time,  and  it  is  my  inten- 

get  our  work  done  quickly 


and  finally  there.  Nine  years  in  limbo 
is  too  much. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
this  committee  will  have  almost  no 
real  impact  on  our  Nation's  drug  abuse 
problem.  Two  years  ago  its  supporters 
said  we  needed  the  committee  because 
the  drug  problem  was  so  bad.  Last 
week  a  decline  in  drug  use  was  front 
page  news.  I  do  not  think  the  commit- 
tee will  have  the  temerity  to  claim  It  is 
to  be  credited  for  this  trend.  My  point 
is  that  this  select  committee  has  little 
to  do  with  developments  In  the  world 
outside  of  Washington,  and  I  think  it 
is  time  to  end  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  House 
Resolution  49. 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  House  Reso- 
lution 49,  which  would  establish  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  in  the  98th  Congress.  I 
was  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  last  Congress  and  am 
looking  forward  to  a  vigorous  agenda 
these  next  2  years. 

It  is  important  that  the  House  have 
a  single  body  to  oversee  antidrug 
abuse  efforts  and  to  assist  the  eight 
standing  committees  which  have  some 
jurisdiction  over  national  drug  policy. 
The  select  committee  can  pull  togeth- 
er the  resources  and  expertise  of  these 
committees  in  a  well-targeted  ap- 
proach to  solving  drug  problems. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  current 
administration  is  devoting  more 
energy  in  the  war  against  drugs.  The 
regional  task  force  concept  is  a  useful 
step  in  addressing  an  area's  unique 
problems  with  narcotics.  However, 
more  executive  coordination  is  neces- 
sary. Published  reports  indicate  that 
local.  State,  and  Federal  law  agencies 
have  difficulty  coordinating  their  ef- 
forts. Of  course,  when  there  is  confu- 
sion, there  is  waste,  and  only  the  drug 
peddler  benefits.  The  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
can  be  most  useful  in  suggesting  how 
to  better  coordinate  these  efforts  so 
that  our  full  energies  are  directed 
against  the  drug  trafficker.  I  have 
strongly  urged  that  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  have  a  drug  top  cop  to  over- 
see the  fight  against  drugs  on  a  Cabi- 
net level. 

These  points  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control.  Under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  our  friend 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  the  select 
committee  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  the  fight  against  illicit 
drugs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
reestablish  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 49  which  would  reestablish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  in  the  98th  Congress. 
Since  its  creation  in  late  1976,  the 

committee  has  been  a  powerful  and  ef- 


ficient arm  of  Congress  in  the  policy- 
making process  against  illegal  drug 
trafficking  and  abuse.  The  select  com- 
mittee rendered  an  excellent  service  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  our  an- 
tinarcotics  campaign  when  in  1979  it 
conducted  a  fact-finding  mission  to 
Puerto  Rice  and  Colombia  and  uncov- 
ered valuable  insight  information  re- 
garding the  production,  transship- 
ment, and  abuse  of  narcotics  leading 
to  more  effective  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities in  the  area. 

Given  the  recently  annoimced  eight 
point  program  of  the  administration 
to  carry  out  a  coordinated  nationwide 
effort  against  drug  trafficking  and  or- 
ganized crime,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
the  select  committee  be  reestablished 
to  keep  us  abreast  of  the  achievements 
of  this  program.  Efforts  to  cripple  or- 
gaiiized  drug  marketing  must  continue 
to  be  a  top  priority  in  our  agenda  for 
drug  traffic  nurtures  a  great  variety  of 
crime  related  activities  which  have 
forced  our  decent  law  abiding  citizens 
to  live  behind  bars  and  in  constant 
fear.  The  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control  has  served  Con- 
gress effectively  in  this  quest  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  rees- 
tabllshment.* 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  290,  nays 
77,  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 
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Daschle 
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Andrews  (NO 
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Andrews  (TX) 
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Brown  (CA) 
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Anthony 

Bryant 

Dicks 
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Byron 

Dixon 

Barnes 

Carney 

Donnelly 

Bateman 

Carr 

Dorcan 

Bates 

Chandler 

Dowdy 

Bennett 

Chappie 

Downey 

Bereuter 

Clarke 

Duncan 

Bethune 

Clay 

Durbin 

BevtU 

CoaU 

Dwyer 

Biaggl 

Coelho 

Dymally 

Boehlert 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dyson 

Bocgs 

Collins 
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Boland 

Cooper 

Edgar 

Bonior 

Coughlln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bonker 

Courter 

Edwards  (OK) 

BorsU 

Coyne 
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Boucher 

Crockett 

English 
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Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

F'azio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

(jejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 


Applegate 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Campbell 

dinger 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Daniel 


Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 
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Dannemeyer 

Davis 

Dingell 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

E:rIenbom 

Frenzcl 

Gekas 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 


Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roa'land 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Kindness 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

McDoruild 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

M<x>re 

M(x>rhead 

Oberstar 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Pickle 

RatchfoFd 

Rltter 


Roberts 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Sabo 

Sawyer 
Seiberllng 
Sensenbrenner 
Shuraway 


Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 


Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Wlrth 

WorUey 
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Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Herman 

Boner 

Bosco 

Bouquard 

Britt 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carper 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Dellums 

Dickinson 

Dreier 


Florio 
Gibbons 
Hansen  (UT) 
Hatcher 
Howard 
Hoyer 

Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Lantos 
Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Upinskt 
Long  (LA) 
Lowery  (CA) 
Madigan 
Marriott 
Martin  (NY) 
McCloskey 
McKinney 
WKcNulty 
Murtha 


Nielson 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Panetu 

Pursell 

Ray 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowski 

Savage 

Smith.  Denny 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Taylor 

Torres 

Towns 

Washington 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wylie 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
FEBRUARY  10,  1983,  AND  AD- 
JOURNBIENT  FROM  THURS- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  10,  1983,  TO 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  14.  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  11  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
and  when  the  House  adjourns  on 
Thursday,  it  stand  adjourned  until 
noon  on  Monday,  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FRANK  and  Mr.  MOLLOHAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
advertently  delayed   during  the   last 
roUcall.  RoU  No.  7.  Had  I  voted.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  not  present  during  rollcall 
No.  7,  establishing  a  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  be- 
cause of  important  business  of  the 
House  Armed  Service  Committee.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


ELECTING    MEMBERS    OF   JOINT 
COMMITTEE       ON       PRINTING 
AND     JOINT     COMMITTEE     OP 
CONGRESS  ON  THE  LIBRARY 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged   resolution  (H.   Res.   63) 
electing  Members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  63 

Resolution  electing  members  of  the  Joint 

Committee    on    Printing   and   the   Joint 

Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  Joint  committees  of  Congress  to 
serve  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Gaydos 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Chandler  of 
Washington. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  Swift  of  Washington.  }Ai.  Coyne 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gingrich  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Chandler  of  Washington. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  only  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  assurances  that  this  is  a  routine 
resolution  which  we  pass  each  year. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  routine  resolu- 
tion which  conforms  to  the  statutes 
establishing  the  two  joint  conrunittees, 
the  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library.  The  membership  of  the  two 
committees  will  be  named  through 
this  process. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  on  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  two  respective 
committees. 
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There  is  no  objection  that  I  know  of 
to  the  resc  lution. 

Mr.  FRllNZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  h  s  explanation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  witl  draw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SP  ilAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  req  iiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California ' 

There  w  is  not  objection. 

The  rest  lution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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A  REVOLVING 
FUND  |POR  THE  PAGE  RESI- 
DENCE HALL  AND  THE  PAGE 
MEAL  I'LAN 


MII^ISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 

I  resolution  (H.  Res.  64)  es- 

a  revolving   fund   for   the 

hall  and  the  page  meal 

ask  unanimous  consent  for 

immediate  consideration. 

read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


resic  ence 


Mr 

the  desk 
tablishing 
page 

plan,  and 
its 

The 
lows: 


Cle-k 


H. 


Res.  64 

Resolution  lesUblishing  a  revolving  fund  for 
>  residence  hall  and  the  page  meal 


the  page 

plan 

Resolved, 
of  the 
otherwise 
lished  a 
gent  fund 
for  the 
meal  plan. 

Sec.  2. 
volving 
ceived  by 
meals. 


That  effective  at  the  beginning 
Nifcety-eighth   Congress   and   until 

)rovided  by  law,  there  is  estab- 
r«  volving  fund  within  the  contin- 

3f  the  House  of  Representatives 
ps  ge  residence  hall  auid  the  page 


an( 


Tliere  shall  be  deposited  in  the  re- 

fui  id  such  amounts  as  may  be  re- 

^e  Clerk  with  respect  to  lodging. 

related  services  furnished  for 

congressional  pages.  Amounts  so  deposited 

a'  ailable  for  disbursement  by  the 

(  xpenses  relating  to  the  page  resi- 

uid  the  page  meal  plan. 

used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 

n^ans  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 


shall  be 
Clerk  for 
dence  hall 

Sec.  3. 
"Clerk 


A; 


Represent)  lives 


Sec.  4. 
Board 
may  be 
tion. 


Tie 

shall 


The 
to  the 
New  Jersey? 

Mr 
the  right 
pose  of 
that  he 
pose  of 
necessar; 

Mr 
from  Indiana 
resolution 
member 
has  continually 
butions 

Mr 
sponds  ti ) 
of  the 
to  estabish 


)f 


a  page 
dations 
on  Page4 

A  revclving 
The  Cle  k 


and  deposit  amounts  from  pages  relat- 
ing to  their  lodging  and  meals.  The 
Clerk  would  then  disburse  these 
amounts  for  expenses  concerned  with 
the  page  residence  hall  and  meal  plan. 

The  house  page  board  would  pre- 
scribe any  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  resolution. 

As  chairman  of  the  Page  Board,  I  be- 
lieve that  creation  of  this  revolving 
fund  is  an  essential  step  to  implement 
the  Speaker's  determination  to  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  pages  by  pro- 
viding supervised  housing  and  a  meal 
plan  for  pages. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very  necessary 
legislation.  It  is  housekeeping  legisla- 
tion, actually,  to  provide  for  a  better 
mechanism  of  taking  care  of  these 
pages  who  have  a  very  Important  role 
to  preform  here,  and  I  rise  In  strong 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MINISH.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
Gibbons  of  Florida;  Mr.  Joms  of  Okla- 
homa; Mr.  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan; 
and  Mr.  Frenzel  of  Minnesota. 


House  of  Representatives  Page 
prescribe  such  regulations  as 
to  carry  out  this  resolu- 


n<  cessary 


SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


reiuest 


MTERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 

to  object,  I  do  so  for  the  pur- 

irleldlng  to  the  chairman  so 

r  light  briefly  describe  the  pur- 

1  his  legislation  and  why  It  Is 


M]^^SH 


jf 


to 


nieal 


I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  Inquiring  Into  the 

Mr.  Mters  is  a  dedicated 

the  House  Page  Board  who 

made  valuable  contri- 

the  work  of  the  Board. 

this    resolution    re- 

the  direction  of  the  Speaker 

to  the  House  Page  Board 

a  page  residence  hall  and 

plan  based  on  recommen- 

the  Speaker's  Commission 


S  !>eaker. 


H>use 


fund  would  be  created, 
of  the  House  would  receive 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 

BOARD    OP    VISITORS    TO    U.S. 

AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  9355(a)  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  following  Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Foley  of  Washington;  Mr. 
Dicks  of  Washington;  Mr.  Kramer  of 
Colorado;  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 


SELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  TO  BE  ACCREDITED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT  AS  OFFICIAL 
ADVISERS  TO  U.S.  DELEGA- 
TIONS TO  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES.  MEETINGS. 

AND  NEGOTIATION  SESSIONS 
RELATING  TO  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  161(a),  title  I, 
Public  Law  93-618,  and  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Chair  has  selected  the  following  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  to  be  accredit- 
ed by  the  President  as  official  advisers 
to  the  U.S.  delegations  to  Internation- 
al conferences,  meetings,  and  negotia- 
tion sessions  relating  to  trade  agree- 
ments during  the  1st  session  of  the 
98th  Congress: 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clauses 
6  (f)  and  (I)  of  rule  X.  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Mr.  RoYBAL  of  California,  chairman; 
Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida;  Mr.  Biaggi  of 
New   York;   Mr.   Andrews   of   North 
Carolina;  Mr.  Bonker  of  Washington; 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York;  Mr.  Plorio 
of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.    Hughes    of    New    Jersey;    Mrs. 
BouQDARD  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Lundine 
of  New  York;  Ms.  Oakar  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
LuKEN  of  Ohio;  Ms.  Ferraro  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  Byron  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
Ratchford  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Mica 
of  Florida;  Mr.  Waxman  of  California; 
Mr.  Synar  of  Oklahoma;  Mr.  Derrick 
of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Vento  of  Min- 
nesota; Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Lantos  of  California;  Mr.  Wyden 
of  Oregon;  Mr.  Albosta  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Crockett  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Skelton  of  Missou- 
ri;   Mr.    Hertel    of    Michigan;     Mr. 
Borski  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Boucher 
of  Virginia;  Mr.  Erdreich  of  Alabama; 
Mr.  MacKay  of  Florida;  Mr.  Reid  of 
Nevada;  Mr.  Sisisky  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
Vandergript  of  Texas;  Mr.  Wise  of 
West  Virginia;  Mr.  Rinaldo  of  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  of  Arkan- 
sas; Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY   of    California;    Mrs.    Snowe   of 
Maine;  Mr.  Lungren  of  California;  Mr. 
Jeffords  of  Vermont;  Mr.  Tauke  of 
Iowa;  Mr.  Gregg  of  New  Hampshire; 
Mr.  WoRTiEY  of  New  York;  Mr.  Daub 
of  Nebraska;  Mr.  Craig  of  Idaho;  Mr. 
Roberts    of    Kansas;    Mr.    Evans    of 
Iowa;  Mr.  Courter  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio;  Mrs.  Schneider  of 
Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Ridge  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Mr.  McCain  of  Arizona;  and  Mr. 
Bilirakis  of  Florida. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
speech  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rah  all). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  INSANITY 
DEFENSE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
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and      include      extraneous 


remarks 
matter.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct  a 
glaring  deficiency  In  our  Federal 
criminal  justice  system— the  abuse  of 
the  Insanity  defense.  The  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  address  this  Issue  did  not 
begin  with  the  acquittal  last  year  of 
John  Hinckley  for  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  President  Reagan;  that 
verdict  only  highlighted  a  long-devel- 
oping problem  that  we  have  permitted 
to  confuse  and  misguide  that  factfind- 
ing process  of  criminal  trials. 

I  come  to  this  issue  after  working 
with  it  for  several  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  In 
the  legislature  of  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  strong  ideas  on 
how  to  rectify  the  problem  and  view 
today's  legislation  as  a  first  step— one 
which  circles  the  area  of  widest  agree- 
ment among  those  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  legislators  who  have  considered 
the  issue.  (See  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial, February  5,  1983,    "Doctors  and 
Lawyers  on  Insanity.") 
My  bill  does  essentially  three  things: 
First,  It  narrows  the  definition  of  In- 
sanity to  exclude  the  so-called  Irresist- 
ible Impulse  prong  of  the  test  current- 
ly applied   in   most  Federal  circuits. 
The  view  Is  widespread  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible with  any  degree  of  fairness  or 
accuracy  to  determine  whether  a  de- 
fendant acted  because  he  chose  to  or 
t>ecause  he  was  driven  by  uncontrolla- 
ble psychological  forces.  To  continue 
that  aspect  of  the  Insanity  defense 
when  It  cannot  fairly  be  applied  does 
not  protect  the  Innocent  but  merely 
perpetuates  an  Inviting  arbitrary  loop- 
hole for  those  with  the  resources  to 
avail  themselves  of  It. 

Second,  It  places  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing insanity  on  the  defendant  and  re- 
quires him  to  prove  It  by  a  clear  and 
convincing  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  fact  that  the  Government 
ultimately  bore  the  burden  of  proving 
John  Hinckley  sane  beyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt  was  repeatedly  cited  by 
jurors  In  that  case  as  the  single  most 
decisive  factor  In  their  verdict.  To 
place  such  a  burden  on  the  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  inappropriate  since  it 
Is  the  defendant  who  possesses  the  se- 
crets of  his  own  mind  and  it  is  he  who 
claims  that  these  mysterious  Impulses 
were  responsible  for  his  conduct.  It  Is 
not  excessive  to  place  the  burden  on 
the  defendant  to  show  that  which  he 
best  knows. 

Third,  It  makes  Inadmissible  conclu- 
sory  testimony  by  psychiatric  experts 
on  the  ultimate  Issue  of  whether  or 
not  a  defendant  was  legally  insane.  A 
professional  description  of  a  defend- 
ant's mental  condition  can  be  of  con- 
siderable utility  to  a  lay  jury.  Howev- 
er, lawyers,  and  psychiatrists  agree 
that  there  Is  a  limit  to  accurate  psy- 
chiatric testimony.  To  permit  a  psychi- 
atrist to  draw  a  legal  conclusion  takes 


him  beyond  his  expertise  and  Invites 
jury  confusion. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  I  view  this  as  a 
first  step  toward  ultimate  reform  of 
the  Insanity  defense.  I  will  later  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  create  a  verdict  of 
guilty  but  mentally  ill.  However,  I 
think  that  defining  Insanity  and  as- 
signing the  burden  of  Its  proof  should 
be  considered  separately  from  the 
question  of  an  Intermediate  verdict 
and  therefore  should  be  proposed  In 
separate  legislation. 

This  legislation  does  not  by  itself  ad- 
vance the  treatment  of  mentally  ill  of- 
fenders into  the  1980's,  but  it  does 
dispel  some  of  the  judicial  fictions 
that  today  tangle  the  fact-finding 
process.  The  bill  Is  simple  and  similar 
to  the  most  widely  supported  portion 
of  H.R.  7259.  reported  last  year  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice.  I, 
therefore,  trust  It  can  be  the  basis  for 
agreement  during  this  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5, 19831 
Doctors  akd  Lawyers  on  Iwsahity 


basis  for  measuring  one's  capacity  for  self- 
control.  .  .  .  There  is,  in  short,  no  objective 
basis  for  distinguishing  between  offenders 
who  were  undeterrable  and  those  who  were 
merely  undeterred."  The  psychiatrists  had 
put  it  another  way:  "The  line  between  an  Ir- 
resistible Impulse  and  an  impulse  not  resist- 
ed is  probably  no  sharper  than  that  between 
twilight  and  dusk."  The  Judgment  of  the 
ABA  committees  is  clear  "In  our  opinion,  to 
even  ask  the  volitional  question  Invites  fab- 
ricated expert  claims,  undermines  the  equal 
administration  of  the  penal  law  and  compro- 
mises the  law's  deterrent  effect." 

Criminal  defense  attorneys,  who  are  well 
represented  In  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates, 
are  sure  to  oppose  these  revisions.  But 
surely  the  ABA  delegates  will  have  in  mind 
not  only  the  recommendations  of  two  of 
their  own  committees  but  the  unanimous 
report  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion board  as  well.  In  this  case,  the  doctors 
have  offered  expert  testimony  that  should 
be  given  great  weight. 


The  Hinckley  verdict  has  prompted  a  re- 
asessment  of  the  insanity  defense,  not  only 
by  Judges  and  legislators,  but  also  by  the 
two  professions  most  concerned  with  this 
aspect  of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Last 
month,  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion issued  a  report  urging  revisions  In  the 
legal  definition  of  insanity  and  emphasizing 
that  psychiatrists  are  medical  experts,  not 
legal  ones.  They  are  qualified,  said  the  doc- 
tors, to  present  medical  information  and  to 
give  opinion  about  the  mental  sUte  of  an 
accused  person.  But  they  cannot  predict 
future  behavior  or  assign  legal  guilt. 

Now,  two  committees  of  the  American  Bar 
Association— the  Standing  Committee  on 
Standards  for  Criminal  Justice  and  the 
Commission  on  the  MenUUy  Disabled- 
have  recommended  changes  in  that  associa- 
tion's traditional  position  of  support  for  the 
insanity  standard  used  in  the  Hinckley  trial. 
These  proposals  will  be  presented  to  the 
ABA  House  of  Delegates  at  its  midyear 
meeting  later  this  month.  Because  the  cur- 
rent standard  still  has  many  supporters,  the 
proposed  revisions  are  controversial,  and 
the  debate  will  be  hot. 

The  committees'  recommendations  focus 
on  three  factors;  a  new  definition  of  crimi- 
nal insanity,  strong  opposition  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  defense  In  cases  where  the  ac- 
cused could  not  appreciate  the  nature  of  his 
act.  and  a  discussion  of  the  burden  of  proof. 
It  is  the  first  proposal  that  is  of  particular 
interest,  though,  since  it  reflects  many  of 
the  same  concerns  expressed  by  the  psychi- 
atrists. 

The  Hinckley  Jury  was  told  to  acquit  the 
defendant  if  "he  lacks  substantial  capacity 
either  to  appreciate  the  criminality  of  his 
conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  the  law."  It  is  the  latter 
clause— the  one  that  requires  a  Judgment  as 
to  the  defendant's  will  rather  than  his 
knowledge— that  is  now  questioned  by  both 
the  doctors  and  the  lawyers. 

"Most  academic  commentary  upon  this 
subject  during  the  past  decade  continues  to 
question  the  scientific  basis  for  assessments 
of  volitional  incapacity,"  argue  the  lawyers, 
and  "it  is  Just  this  volitional  or  behavioral 
part  of  the  AU  [American  Law  Institute! 
test  that  has  brought  the  insanity  defense 
under  Increasing  attack.  .  .  .  Yet,  experience 
confirms  that  there  is  no  accurate  scientific 


THE  BUY  AMERICAN  PROVISION 
AND  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Reid).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Gaydos)  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  Intent  is  Important  only  In 
lawmaking  or  In  the  criminal  courts: 
and  what  this  administration  seems 
about  to  do  with  the  intent  of  the  Buy 
American  provision  of  the  1982  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  Is  a  crime,  or 
It  ought  to  be. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  Ray  A.  Bamhart.  Is  busy  now 
Interpreting  the  Intent  of  Congress 
and  the  public  Interest,  and  It  appears 
that  about  25  percent  of  that  intent 
could  be  lost  in  translation. 

As  Mark  Twain  noted  about  100 
years  ago: 

The  departmental  Interpreters  of  laws  in 
Washington  .  .  .  can  always  be  depended  on 
to  take  a  reasonably  good  law  and  interpret 
all  the  commonsense  out  of  it. 

This  is  a  tradition  to  break,  and  this 
Is  a  good  time  to  start. 

In  passing  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act,  the  Congress  levied  on  each 
gallon  of  gasoline  a  tax  of  5  additional 
cents  to  raise  $5.5  billion  a  year  to  re- 
build the  Nation's  roads  and  bridges 
and  for  mass  transit.  It  was  considered 
a  jobs  bill. 

The  Buy  American  amendment  was 
proposed  and  passed  to  insure  that 
this  money  would  be  spent  to  create 
economic  activity  in  the  United  States, 
not  among  those  countries  who  subsi- 
dize and  dump  basic  goods  here  to 
export  their  unemployment. 

Now  Mr.  Bamhart  has  issued  an 
emergency  rule  to  implement  the  Buy 
American  provision  that  could  virtual- 
ly undo  the  Buy  American  provision. 

First.  Mr.  Bamhart  initially  pro- 
posed to  exempt  manufactured  prod- 
ucts from  the  requirements  of  the  Buy 
American  amendment. 
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Mr.  Bamhard  has  reestab- 
1(450,000  threshold:  that  is.  a 
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will  apply, 
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gress and  what  it  intended. 
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activity    needs    boosting, 
I  eason  it  needs  a  shot  is  the 
sales  that  are  being  drained 
trade  war  that  is  being 
the  United  States, 
iles  of  the  U.S.  International 
Commission  Show.  1982  was  a 
unprecedented  trade  war.  In 
there  were  cases  with  sub- 
up  to  40  percent,  with  dump- 
of  up  to  252  percent, 
of  these  conditions.  Mem- 
whose  districts  are  at 
of  this  trade  war  were 
that  foreign  dumping  and 
would  be  used  to  bleed  off 
the  activity  that  this  tax 
create, 
ai  long  the  concerned  Members 
December    1,    1982.    5    days 
bill  was  debated,  I  noted  in 
on  pages  28256  of  the 
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tl  lat: 
Un  ess  we  adopt  and  enforce  Buy 
American  >rovisions.  somebody  is  going  to 
swoop  in  « ith  subsidized  and  dumped  goods 
and  run  cff  with  the  5-cents-a-gallon  our 
people  will  be  forced  to  pay.  Why  we  could 
face  the  possibility  of  seeing  Americans 
taxed  on  .he  gas  they  use  in  looking  for 
work  to  fliance  jobs  in  Brazil  and  France. 
We  shouldjexercise  care. 
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The  purpose  is  simple.  It  is  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  revenue  •  *  *  will  be  spent  In 
America  on  American  goods  and  services 
*  *  *  it  is  Imperative  that  strong  action  be 
taken  •  •  • 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  need  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  revenues  *  •  •  will  be  spent  on 
American  goods  and  services. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Afplegate  said;  he 
said  all.  which  still  means  everything: 
he  said  guarantee,  which  still  means  to 
assure.  He  spoke  without  winks  or 
grins  that  could  serve  as  the  asterisks 
which  denote  exceptions. 

And  most  of  all.  he  said  nothing 
about  thresholds  or  waivers  or  exclu- 
sions. 

In  fact,  his  chairman,  Mr.  Howard, 
noted  on  page  28952  that: 

There  always  has  been  a  provision  that 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  waive  a  Buy 
American  provision  •  •  *  this  amendment 
would  not  permit  this  waiver  *  *  *. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Applkgate  said 
nothing  about  thresholds  and  exclu- 
sions, but  those  who  opposed  it  cov- 
ered that  part. 

For  example,  Mr.  Frenzel  com- 
plained that  it  amounted  to  a  "total 
ban  on  foreign  goods."  Mr.  Frenzel 
had  no  trouble  reading  intent. 

I  only  wish  Mr.  Bamhart  and  his  in- 
terpreters of  intent  at  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  understood 
the  amendment  as  well  as  Mr.  Fren- 
zel. 

As  the  gentlewoman,  Ms.  Oakar, 
said  dtiring  the  debate  at  page  28952. 
"it  would  be  unbelievable  to  have  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude  that  did  not  in  fact 
produce  American  jobs." 

The  House  passed  with  only  minor 
modification  the  Buy  American 
amendment  that  Mr.  Applegate  moved 
and  Mr.  Frenzel  opposed.  The  House 
intended  no  thresholds,  no  exclusions. 

The  provision  in  the  act  came  from  a 
conference  committee  where  the 
intent  of  the  House  was  given  consid- 
eration and  was  forcefully  expressed. 

Still  the  strongest  Buy  American 
provision  ever  passed,  it  gives  a  25-per- 
cent preference  to  American-made 
goods,  including  steel,  which  ought 
almost  to  offset  foreign  subsidies.  Fur- 
thermore, there  still  is  no  mention  of 
threshold.  Clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  to  eliminate  the  threshold. 

It  would  be  equally  unbelievable— 
and  unacceptable— to  have  a  rule  that 
gives  25  percent  of  the  money  for 
roads  and  bridges  to  dumpers  and  sub- 
sidizers  as  it  would  have  l>een  to  pass 
the  act  without  a  Buy  American  provi- 
sion. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "execu- 
tion of  laws  is  more  important  than 
the  making  of  them." 

So,  for  purposes  of  accurate  execu- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  to  create  jobs  and  economic 
activity  and  to  repair  roads  and 
bridges,  all  in  the  United  States.  The 
intent  was  not  to  create  jobs  among 
foreign  nations  that  subsidize  at  mar- 
gins of  up  to  40  percent  and  dump  at 


margins  of  up  to  252  percent.  The 
intent  was  to  seal  off  some  of  the 
damage  these  trade  war  tactics  are  cre- 
ating. 
And.  as  Charles  Dudley  Warner  said: 
There  never  was  a  nation  great  until  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  that  it  had  nowhere 
to  go  for  help. 

The  intent  of  Congress  was  for  the 
United  States  to  help  itself. 

D  1400 

I  want  to  conclude  these  special 
orders.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  voting  as 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Caucus  in  the 
House,  we  had  a  reorganization  today: 
and  at  the  committee  level  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  Steel 
Caucus  send  a  letter  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Mr.  Bamhart, 
stating  the  Steel  Caucus  position  on 
the  amendment:  on  its  interpretation, 
and  stating  the  matter  clearly  and 
forcefully,  and  asking  Mr.  Bamhart  to 
appear  before  the  executive  committee 
to  answer  questions. 

The  action  was  imanimous.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  unanimous  in 
denouncing  what  is  being  considered. 
We  requested  that  he  reconsider. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  that  I  do 
not  appear  in  the  special  order  today 
to  criticize  the  bureaucracy.  I  Icnow 
the  intent,  and  I  Icnow  the  duties  of 
the  bureaucracy.  I  have  no  personal 
animosity,  but  I  do  feel  that  under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  debate 
being  so  clear,  so  crystal  clear,  that  no 
Administrator  should  have  reason  to 
conclude  that  that  was  what  we  meant 
in  this  House  when  we  passed  this  Buy 
American  amendment,  or  that  he  had 
the  right  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  jurisdiction.  I  think  it 
completely  ignores  congressional 
intent,  and  obviously  is  a  misinterpre- 
tation. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  I  believe  that, 
so  I  made  these  remarlts  under  special 
orders,  hopefully  to  engender  the 
thought  among  my  colleagues,  those 
who  voted  "aye,"  hopefully  to  stimu- 
late some  action,  overall,  toward  being 
ever  careful  and  always  vigilant  to 
guard  here  in  the  House  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House.  We  should  not 
stand  by  when  bureaucrats  or  adminis- 
trators, even  though  rightfully  moti- 
vated, make  an  attempt  to  misinter- 
pret the  intent  of  this  body  as  it  set 
forth  so  clearly  in  the  Record. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYD<3§.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  matter  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATURAL  GAS  PRICES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


GENXRAl.  LEAVX 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
matters  pertaining  to  my  special  order 
tiOd&y 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  an  issue 
which  is  of  paramount  concern  to  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Americans,  to 
millions  of  American  consimiers  indus- 
trial users,  producers,  the  whole  seg- 
ment of  the  American  society,  and 
that  issue  is  natural  gas  prices. 

I  called  this  special  order  because  I 
keep  reading  in  the  newspapers  of 
America  and  in  the  trade  press  that 
the  issues  are  so  complicated,  both  re- 
gionally and  ideologically,  that  Con- 
gress will  do  nothing  to  resolve  the 
very  dramatic  problems  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing natural  gas  prices. 

Recently  the  New  York  Times,  in 
fact  this  past  Sunday,  datelined  Wich- 
ita, Kans.,  my  hometown,  talked  about 
dramatic  increases  in  natural  gas 
prices  and  the  particularly  unusual 
nature  of  the  situation  since  there  are 
surpluses  of  gas  right  now. 

We  have  large  quantities  of  gas  right 
now.  We  have  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  gas  wells  in  my  area  of  the  country 
and  all  over  the  country  that  are 
capped  right  now,  and  yet  the  price  of 
gas  keeps  going  up,  up,  up,  rising  on 
an  average  of  maybe  20,  25.  30  percent 
In  the  United  States,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation  like  mine  in 
Kansas,  much  higher,  in  many  cases 
50  and  60  percent  increases. 

The  article  I  mentioned  in  the  New 
York  Times  reached  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  how  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  that  is.  we  in  Congress, 
and  therefore  we  would  steer  away 
from  it  and  do  nothing. 

In  my  Judgment,  American  consum- 
ers and  Kansas  consumers,  for  sure, 
cannot  afford  to  get  into  that  kind  of 
a  quandary  and  do  nothing.  So  the 
purpose  of  this  special  order  is  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  Icnock -heads,  to  start 
the  process  toward  developing  a  con- 
sensus that  is  necessary  in  this  highly 
complex  area  to  get  some  action. 

I  mention  a  few  things  before  I 
begin  recognizing  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

How  severe  is  the  problem?  When  we 
passed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978.  its  goal  was  phased-in  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  prices  as  a  way  to 
increase  the  supply  of  gas.  We  did  get 


increased  supplies  of  gas.  but  the 
phased  deregulation  is  not  really  what 
happened. 

From  1970  to  1981.  there  was  an  18- 
percent  increase  In  gas  prices,  but 
since  last  year  at  this  time,  there  have 
been  increases  of  around  25  percent 
per  year,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  way  higher  than  that.  That  Is 
not  phasing  in  gas  price  Increases:  that 
is  hitting  consumers  with  a  one-two 
punch.  The  only  thing  going  for  them 
this  year  has  been  a  relatively  mild 
winter. 

Recently  we  heard  considerable  talk 
about  the  new  poor  In  our  society.  Let 
me  tell  you.  these  very  large  gas  bills 
appearing  In  Kansas  and  In  mailboxes 
all  over  the  country  are  making  people 
you  would  never  think  of  as  poor 
wonder  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
make  ends  meet,  if  they  will  be  able  to 
educate  their  children  and  clothe  their 
children.  If  there  will  lae  a  balanced 
meal  on  the  dinner  table. 

The  problem  is  hitting  the  poor  par- 
ticularly hard,  especially  with  talk  of 
holding  the  line  or  even  cutting  ex- 
penditures in  programs  to  help  them 
cover  their  utility  bUls  and  weatherize 
their  homes,  if  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  homes. 

I  felt  that  Congress  could  have  acted 
on  this  issue  during  the  lameduck  ses- 
sion, to  provide  at  least  some  Immedi- 
ate relief,  particularly  with  the  very 
obnoxious  part  of  the  problem,  a  prob- 
lem caused  by  take-or-pay  clauses  by 
which  pipelines  have  contractually  ob- 
ligated themselves  to  buy  large  quanti- 
ties of  high-priced  gas  and  negate  the 
possibility  of  requirement  of  buying 
quantities  of  lower  priced  gas.  That 
was  not  in  the  cards. 

So  we  ended  the  session  last  year 
doing  nothing.  The  issue  is:  Will  we, 
can  we,  should  we  do  something  in  this 
session  of  Congress? 

I  would  like  to  indicate  what  I  think 
has  caused  the  problem,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  recognize  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp),  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  any  com- 
ments he  may  wish  to  make. 

When  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
was  written  5  years  ago,  everyone 
thought  we  were  In  for  a  long  period 
of  gas  shortages  which  would  force 
prices  up.  So  legislation  was  written 
with  that  In  mind.  It  is  geared  to 
structuring  or  controlling,  if  you  will, 
the  upward  escalation  in  gas  prices 
which  was  felt  to  be  inevitable  at  that 
time. 

We  all  remember  factories  and 
schools  closed  all  over  the  Nation,  all 
over  America,  particularly  the  Mid- 
west, and  we  thought  we  would  pre- 
vent that  from  happening.  In  that  re- 
spect, the  bill  did  prevent  that  from 
happening:  but  the  bill  did  not  provide 
any  mechanism  for  prices  to  move 
downward  in  times  of  surplus,  right 
now. 


Strange  that  oil  and  gasoline  are 
moving  down  to  reflect  both  a  reces- 
sion and  the  supply  and  demand,  but 
natural  gas  has  not. 

The  second  problem,  the  contractual 
provisions  distorting  the  market,  like 
take-or-pay  contracts  for  market-out 
clauses.  During  those  years  of  short- 
ages and  feer  of  shortages  for  years  to 
come,  because  everybody  thought  we 
would  never  have  surpluses  of  natural 
gas.  producers  had  the  upper  hand  In 
negotiations  and,  pipelines  wanting  to 
assure  access  to  markets,  signed  con- 
tracts that  were  very  high  and  in  some 
cases  80  or  90  percent  take-or-pay 
clauses  on  very  expensive  gas.  like  the 
tight  sands  gas  from  Wyoming,  or  very 
deep  gas.  All  the  contracts  on  lower 
priced  gas  like  that  from  the  Hugoton 
gas  field  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  and 
the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  and  in 
southwest  Kansas  had  much  lower 
take-or-pay  clauses,  perhaps  50  per- 
cent. 

The  impact  on  their  books  made  it 
attractive  to  take,  that  is,  the  pipe- 
lines, the  higher  priced,  newer  gas  and 
let  the  old  gas  stay  shut  In.  That  was 
complicated  by  the  way  the  natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  provides  for  pass- 
throughs  of  purchased  gas  costs  versus 
other  costs  incurred  by  gas  companies. 
So  these  contractual  provisions 
which  we  may  in  hindsight  think  that 
the  pipelines  were  ridiculous  to  enter 
Into,  but  they  are  a  fact  of  life,  they 
are  a  major  part  of  the  problem.  We 
are  in  a  recession  now,  which  means 
we  have  lower  usage.  The  pipelines 
need  to  fill  their  pipelines  with  gas.  In 
doing  so,  they  are  filling  them  with 
the  gas  that  they  have  on  the  higher 
priced  take-or-pay  in  order  to  keep 
those  pipelines  fully  filled. 

Another  reason,  according  to  a  GAG 
study  issued  last  December,  the  mix  of 
gas  has  accounted  for  twice  as  much  of 
the  overall  price  increase  to  consumers 
in  the  last  year  as  has  the  increase  in 
allowable  unit  prices  of  gas  under  the 
NGPAD  deregulation  plans.  There- 
fore, the  price  of  gas  permitted  under 
the  NGPAD  has  not  gone  up  nearly  as 
fast  as  the  mix  of  gas  which  the  pipe- 
lines have  chosen  to  utilize  themselves 
pursuant  to  some  of  these  contracts. 

I  also  believe  that  we  have  neglected 
to  look  at  the  pipelines  themselves. 
Most  of  them  are  guaranteed  rates  of 
return,  are  allowed  very,  very  prefer- 
ential depreciation  schedules,  and  in 
many  cases  do  not  have  the  kinds  of 
self-enhanced  incentives  to  buy  cheap- 
er gas,  to  lower  the  gas  rates  them- 
selves, that  perchance  the  utility  com- 
panies and  the  consumers  might  want. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  fuel 
switching  by  industrial  users.  There 
has  been  significant  switching  away 
from  natural  gas  in  some  areas  by 
large  users,  both  as  a  result  of  price  in- 
creases and  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Fuel  Use  Act,  designed  to  conserve 
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Mr.  sAaRP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gen  leman  for  yielding,  auid  I 
simply  V  ant  to  indicate  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  efforts  that  began  quite 
some  tinie  ago  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  he  Congress  and  others  the 
severe  difficulties  that  people  are 
facing  ir  Kansas,  as  they  are  frankly 
in  my  pi  rt  of  the  country,  and  I  want 
the  gen  leman  to  know  that  I  and 
others  oi  i  our  subcommittee  are  intent 
on  doini :  everything  we  can  to  find 
some  sol  ition  to  this  problem. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  our  sub- 
committ^e  will  have  its  first  hearings 
in  this  r  ew  Congress  on  the  issue.  We 
will  havd  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Coi  amission  before  us  to  try  to 
more  thjroughly  examine  what  they 
are  doii  g  and  what  they  could  be 
doing  with  the  authorities  they  al- 
ready h  ive.  as  well  as  to  determine 
what  adi  litional  authorities  they  need. 

Mr.  C  UCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  sj  y  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man froi  n  Indiana,  that  I  know  he  has 
really  Uken  the  lead  in  Congress  on 
explorin  ;  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease li  gas  prices,  and  I  feel  very 
comfortable  with  his  subcommittee.  I 
think,  a  t  the  gentleman  said,  the  sub- 
committee  will  have  some  hearings 
this  con  ing  week. 

Mr.  SI  LARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
whole  «  t  of  hearings.  The  first  will  be 
on  Thui  sday,  and  we  will  follow  those 
up  with  a  supply  hearing  in  which  we 
will  try   o  assess  not  only  what  the  im- 
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We  are  additionally  having  a  hearing 
that  has  already  been  established  to 
review  actions  that  we  began  in  De- 
cember in  an  attempt  to  find  out  what 
the  pipelines  and  the  producers  are 
doing  themselves  to  get  themselves 
out  of  these  contractual  obligations.  I 
would  be  happy  to  provide  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  memorandum  that 
we  have  as  a  foUowup  to  that  limited 
investigation  we  began. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  also,  of  course,  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp)  sent  out  a  letter.  I  be- 
lieve, to  most  of  the  pipeline  compa- 
nies in  America,  essentially  trying  to 
jawbone  them  and  in  effect  trying  to 
get  them  to  renegotiate  some  of  these 
difficult  or  obnoxious  provisions  of  the 
contracts.  While  that  renegotiation 
process  is  slow,  it,  in  some  cases,  has 
begun  to  occur,  in  large  part  because 
of  the  letters  the  gentleman  wrote. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  Just  because  of  what  we  did, 
but  it  is  because  it  is  profoundly  in  the 
interests  today  of  consimiers.  of  many 
local  utilities,  of  major  pipelines,  and, 
I  think,  in  the  long-term  interests  of 
producers  to  in  fact  get  us  out  of  what 
are  some  contractual  provisions  that 
just  work  against  any  real  efficiency  in 
the  marketplace  and  that,  as  the  gen- 
tleman already  indicated,  are  pushing 
prices  higher  than  what  we  would 
think  are  warranted  under  the  mar- 
keting conditions  that  exist  today. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  that  there 
are  examples  in  which  pipelines  and 
producers  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  what  is  flowing  into  the 
pipeline  and  had  previously  been  con- 
tracted for.  That  is  of  great  benefit. 

But  I  must  also  say  that  this  activity 
is  not  very  extensive,  and  I  am  not 
sure  we  can  rely  upon  them  to  sort 
this  out.  There  are  various  legal  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  stockholder  problems, 
and  there  are  just  raw  economic  inter- 
ests of  certain  parties  that  will  cause 
them  to  not  be  willing  to  enter  into 
these  negotiations. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  appreciative  to  the  gentleman 
for  coming  down  here.  The  gentleman 
is  right,  we  cannot  expect  them  out  of 
the  goodness  of  their  hearts  to  renego- 
tiate contracts.  We  may  have  to  pro- 
vide a  kind  of  pusher  and  incentive  we 
need  to  get  them  to  do  it  if  they  in 
fact  do  not  do  it. 

But  there  are  long-term  consider- 
ations. The  problem  is  really  serious, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  uid  we 
are  trying  to  make  some  kind  of  head 
or  tails  from  the  fact  that  the  gas 
market  does  not  respond  to  supply  and 
demand  like  the  oil  market  does.  I 
know  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  have 
to  look  at. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  what 
he  is  doing  today  is  very  useful  and 
helpful,  because,  while  the  gentleman 


and  I,  because  of  our  own  constituents 
and  the  areas  we  represent  are  very 
painfully  aware  of  the  problems  in  the 
gas  market,  there  are  still  parts  of  the 
country  that  are  fairly  indifferent  to 
it.  They  have  not  felt  high  prices.  A 
few  of  them  will  begin  to  feel  it  in 
March  when  what  we  call  the  PGA  fil- 
ings are  made  at  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  Others  will 
escape  that  altogether. 

So  it  is  very  important  that  we  help 
get  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
issue. 

I  can  also  report  to  the  gentleman 
that  many  outside  interested  parties, 
from  consumer  groups  to  producers, 
are  trying  to  get  together  their  own 
ideas  on  proposals.  They  have  had 
great  difficulty  getting  any  coalitions 
in  our  political  system  formed  on  this 
issue.  The  administration  is  hoping  by 
March  1  to  produce  a  bill,  and  we  are 
hoping  to  draw  together  these  various 
proposals  in  an  effort  to  do  whatever 
seems  to  be  appropriate  right  away, 
this  year. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  for  taking  this 
time  to  discuss  this  very  serious  issue. 
In  my  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  gas 
consumers  are  paying  almost  40  per- 
cent more  than  they  paid  a  year  ago 
for  heating  their  homes.  It  is  just  a 
really  terrible  situation. 

I  included  an  article  on  this  in  my 
last  newsletter  to  my  constituents,  and 
my  staff  is  still  digging  out  from  under 
the  blizzard  of  mail  that  resulted  from 
it. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  what  people 
are  telling  me  in  those  letters  is  really 
profoundly  disturbing.  They  are  truly 
desperate. 

Before  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp)  leaves,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  him  for  the  role  he  is  play- 
ing through  his  subcommittee  in 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a 
question,  if  I  could,  before  he  goes  on 
to  his  other  duties. 

We  hear  a  statement  made  by 
spokesmen  of  the  administration  and 
others  that  the  problem  really  is 
simply  the  continued  controls  in  the 
1978  Natural  Gas  Act,  and  my  under- 
standing of  that  act  is  that  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
could,  if  it  desired  to,  issue  general 
regulations  under  that  act  requiring 
gas  producers  and  pipeline  companies 
to  renegotiate  their  contracts  so  as  to 
end  these  abusive  provisions. 


Does  tfee  gentleman,  who  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  1978  act,  agree  that 
that  is  a  correct  interpretation? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  is  more  than 
generous  when  he  says  I  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  act.  I  was  one  of 
the  junior  members  of  the  negotiating 
team  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  a  complex  issue. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  the  gentle- 
man had  a  role  in  trying  to  work  out 
something. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  heard  a  lot  of  what 
was  said.  I  think  many  of  us  assumed 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  would  be  more  aggressive 
in  its  oversight  of  this  industry  and 
what  was  going  on  than  it  clearly  has 
been.  One  thing— and  this  is  the  intent 
of  our  hearing  on  Thursday— Is  to  try 
to  get  a  clear  picture  of  what  authori- 
ties they  really  do  have  and  what  they 
do  not  have. 

One  example  that  the  gentleman  is 
alluding  to  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
these  high  take-or-pay  contracts  be- 
tween the  producers  and  the  pipelines. 
Only  very  recently,  last  month,  did 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission issue  guidelines  saying  that 
you  cannot  go  above  75  percent  take- 
or-pay,  when  we  have  some  at  80,  90, 
or  95  percent,  and  that  is  where  some 
of  the  problem  is. 

That  will  apply  to  all  future  con- 
tracts. If  they  had  been  willing  to  do 
this  2  years  ago,  we  would  have  fur- 
ther relief  today,  but  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  make  these  kinds  of  interven- 
tions and  set  the  policy  and  stay  ahead 
of  things. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  Portion  of 
blame  that  we  can  give  to  FERC.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  can  blame  all  the 
problems  on  them  by  a  long  shot. 

Some  people  allude  to  NGPA  as 
causing  these  things,  and  yet  they  fail 
to  recognize  that  in  most  cases  NGPA 
does  not  dictate  a  price  at  all.  It  is  a 
matter  of  contracting  below  a  ceiling, 
and  these  provisions  are  ones  that  the 
industry  engaged  in  when  they  made 
different  assumptions  about  the  mar- 
ketplace. So  if  we  were  simply  to  de- 
regulate the  price,  that  would  not 
begin  to  solve  all  these  contractual 
problems  that  are  adding  to  and  com- 
pounding the  problems  right  today. 
That  would  do  nothing  about  that. 
Even  if  we  wanted  to  argue  the  case  of 
regulation  against  deregulation,  that 
whole  issue,  I  do  not  think  either  side 
of  that  case  Is  going  to  touch  the  prob- 
lem if  they  do  not  get  at  the  contract 
problem. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  gratified  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man say  that,  and  I  would  simply  like 
to  ask  one  other  question. 

Assuming  that  legislation  emanates 
from  the  gentleman's  subcommittee 
and  passes  the  House,  do  we  have  any 
assurance  that  the  other  body,  known 


to  the  pubUc  as  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  pre- 
pared to  act  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  not  know  at  this 
point.  I  have  not  had  much  communi- 
cation myself  yet  this  year  with  the 
chairman  of  the  relevant  committee 
over  there. 

My  impression  is  that  a  good  many 
people  on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere 
are  waiting  to  see  what  the  adminis- 
tration proposes,  and  they  are  present- 
ly even  today  working  on  that  issue 
with  the  administration  in  terms  of 
their  proposal. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  Uttle  premature  to 
know  whether  we  can  legislate,  even  in 
our  subcommittee  or  the  full  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  We  obviously  want 
to  make  sure  we  have  a  proposal  that 
genuinely  does  something,  and  we  are 
looking  for  every  possibility  legisla- 
tively, and  through  FERC.  that  can 
give  use  some  relief.  We  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  people  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  that  area  are  faced  with  a 
tremendous  problem  that  no  one  an- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  a  couple  more  minutes  to 
back  up  here,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
fundamental  misconceptions  that  oc- 
curred—and it  was  a  misconception  by 
local  utilities,  a  misconception  by  pro- 
ducers, by  pipelines,  and  by  Members 
of  Congress— was  the  demand  for  gas. 
It  simply  fell  off  far  earlier  and  far 
more  dramatically  than  almost  any- 
body predicted. 

It  fell  off  for  several  reasons.  One,  of 
course,  is  the  disastrous  position  our 
economy  is  in,  where  our  Industry  does 
not  use  natural  gas  as  much  as  it 
would  have  if  we  were  nmning  full. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  gas  reached 
competitive  prices  with  oU  for  Industry 
much  earlier  and  a  much  lower  level 
than  was  anticipated.  So  gas  Is  com- 
peting out  there  with  what  we  call  No. 
6  residual  fuel  oil,  which  is  a  cheaper 
oil  than  No.  2,  which  Is  what  most 
people  in  industry  assumed  sold  at  a 
competitive  price. 

So  we  have  industries  jumping  off 
the  line,  not  taking  gas  and  going  to 
oU  much  earlier  than  anybody 
thought  would  have  happened. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman? 

With  everybody  jumping  off  the 
line,  that  means  pipelines  have  a 
greater  incentive  to  fill  that  line  with 
any  gas  they  can,  and  oftentimes  that 
is  more  expensive  gas  because  it  is 
under  take-or-pay. 

Mr.  SHARP.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
their  filling  the  line.  Their  problem  is 
that  they  no  longer  have  a  major 
block  of  customers  that  they  had,  and 
yet  they  have  got  to  pay  for  that  pipe- 
line that  gets  the  gas  into  the  gentle- 


man's State  or  my  State— of  course, 
some  of  his  comes  locally— and  that 
cost  has  got  to  be  borne  by  somebody. 
Under  the  whole  regulatory  scheme 
we  have  lived  under  in  this  country  at 
the  local  level  as  well  as  the  Federal 
level,  those  costs  are  going  to  end  up, 
as  they  are  at  present,  on  the  backs  of 
the  consumer.  Those  fixed  costs  are 
part  of  it. 

The  second  part  of  that  is  that  in 
terms  of  these  contracts  with  given 
pipelines— and  the  gentleman  happens 
to  know  each  different  pipeline,  and  I 
do  not  yet— we  have  a  situation  where 
they  may  have  these  high  take-or-pay 
contracts.  They  have  got  to  either 
take  or  pay  for  that  higher  priced  gas, 
and  the  consumers  are  stuck  with  that 
at  a  time  when  they  do  not  need  it.  So 
what  they  do  Is  they  close  out  other 
supplies  of  gas,  the  older  contracts 
that  do  not  have  a  high  take-or-pay 
provision.  They  close  those  out.  Ohio 
is  faced  with  this  In  a  very  dramatic 


way. 

The  third  element  of  that  is  the 
high  cost  of  Canadian  gas  which  is 
coming  into  our  system  now  at  a  time 
when  it  basically  is  not  needed  because 
its  demand  fell  off. 

If  I  could  back  up  just  one  more  step 
on  the  demand  falling  off  of  what  the 
competitive  price  of  fuels  was,  and, 
third,  the  positive  development  for  the 
country  is  that  we  are  conserving  and 
getting  more  efficient  at  a  much  great- 
er pace  than  anybody  imagined,  espe- 
cially in  the  household.  While  our 
households  are  in  a  very  painful  posi- 
tion because  of  what  has  happened, 
the  fact  is  that  many,  many  people  in 
their  residences  are  using  less  gas.  In 
general,  that  use  of  less  gas  is  a  posi- 
tive development  for  the  future,  but  it 
is  compoimding  our  problem  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  for  organizing  this 
special  order  on  natural  gas  pricing. 

The  irony  is  that  natural  gas  prices 
right  now  are  at  odds  with  the  reality 
of  the  energy  marketplace.  Oil  prices, 
which  serve  as  the  benchmark  for 
other  energy  prices,  have  been  falling 
lately.  As  a  result,  many  gas  utilities 
are  losing  their  industrial  customers, 
who  are  switching  to  lower  cost  alter- 
native fuels.  Yet  the  price  of  natural 
gas  continues  to  climb. 

In  late  September,  I  joined  other 
members  of  the  Northeast  Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition  to  meet  with 
Mike  Butler,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC),  to  discuss  gas  price  increases. 
Chairman  Butler  clearly  shares  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  view  that  the  solution 
to  our  energy  problems  is  complete 
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and  imme<  iate  decontrol  of  the  energy 
marketpla  :e.  His  response  to  the  crisis 
was  that  C  ongress  should  legislate  full 
decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices.  He 
agreed  thi  t  contract  provisions  which 
force  gas  prices  higher  constitute  an 
abuse  whi:h  FERC  has  authority  to 
correct  urder  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1918.  but  he  took  the  position 
that  FERC  could  only  act  on  a  case- 
by-case  btsis,  which  he  said  was  im- 
practical. 

We  told  Chairman  Butler  that  we 
strongly  c  isagreed  with  his  hands-off 
position.  :  ^ERC  has  ample  authority 
to  order  he  wholesale  renegotiation 
of  gas  con  racts  with  artificial  price-es- 
calator clauses.  The  problem  is  that 
the  Comn  ission  tied  its  own  hands  a 
year  ago  vhen  it  said  it  would  allow 
automatic  cost  passthroughs  arising 
from  take-or-pay  and  other  escalator 
clauses  in  contracts  signed  by  the  pipe- 
lines. As  ong  as  the  pipelines  know 
FERC  wil  nod  approvingly  at  higher 
prices,  th<  y  have  no  incentive  to  bar- 
gain for  Ic  w  prices,  because  they  know 
the  Commission  will  let  them  make 
consumen  pay  for  any  bad  business 
decisions  t  hey  made. 

Michael  Levant,  a  courageous  ad- 
ministrati  re  law  judge  at  FERC,  re- 
cently re;  ected  the  Commission's  in- 
terpretati  tn  of  what  Congress  meant 
by  the  "fr  lud"  provision  in  the  NGPA. 
Judge  Lev  suit  said  that  Columbia  Gas 
Transmiss  ion  Corp.,  owes  consumers 
almost  $5  H)  million  for  mismanaging 
its  gas  pu  rchases  and  making  its  cap- 
tive custoi  aers  foot  the  bill.  However,  I 
do  not  tMnk  we  in  Congress  should 
take  too  much  encouragement  from 
this  deve  opment.  The  full  Commis- 
sion has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  Judge's 
decision,  i  md  a  court  test  is  virtually 
certain,  w  latever  the  outcome. 

It  is  th  erefore  important  that  we 
press  for  i  elief  from  high  gas  prices  on 
as  many  Ironts  as  possible.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
northeast  midwest  congressional  coali- 
tion's bill  to  bring  down  natural  gas 
prices.  Ca  lied  the  Temporary  Natural 
Gas  Marl  et  Correction  Act,  it  would 
void  all  tike-or-pay  contracts  and  re- 
quire pipe  lines  to  buy  the  cheapest  gas 
available  ;o  them.  It  is  an  emergency 
measure  designed  to  get  at  the  prob- 
lem in  a  quick,  effective  way.  It  re- 
stores to  the  interstate  pipeline  com- 
panies boDh  the  legal  ability  and  the 
financial  incentive  to  negotiate  the 
best  po8s  ble  deal  for  consumers,  and 
it  puts  p  pelines  on  notice  that  con- 
siuners  w  II  no  longer  be  forced  to  bail 
them  out  of  bad  contractual  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  Spiaker,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  our  ( onstituents  to  bring  some 
order  anc  discipline  to  the  natural  gas 
marketpli  ce.  I  urge  the  chairmen  of 
the  Foss  1  Fuels  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Snergy  Committee  to  begin 
hearings  mmediately  on  ways  to  halt 
the  natur  U  gas  price  spiral. 


Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  mention  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  for  some  reason  we  run  out  of  the 
hour  on  this  special  order,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt) 
has  a  special  order  reserved  right  after 
me,  and  we  will  continue  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  would  just  mention  a  couple  of 
quick  things.  Let  me  cover  one  of  the 
proposals  that  we  considered  in  the 
lameduck  session.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  asked 
about  what  the  Senate  would  do.  Well, 
the  Senate  defeated  two  options 
during  the  lameduck  session.  One  was 
to  void  or  essentially  modify  take-or- 
pay  contracts,  and  the  other  was  to 
put  on  a  price  freeze.  A  lot  of  people 
have  been  concerned  about  voiding  or 
modifying  take-or-pay  contracts,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  cite  a  de- 
cision from  1967  called  the  Permian 
Basin  area  rate  case  in  which  the 
court  said  the  Commission— and  by 
that  I  mean  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission—"has  plenary  authority  to 
limit  or  prescribe  contractual  arrange- 
ments that  contravene  the  relevant 
public  interest." 

That  case  has  been  cited  as  ample 
evidence  that  the  Congress  and/or  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion can  modify  existing  contracts  pro- 
viding they  comply  with  basic  consti- 
tutional principles  which  conform 
with  the  statement,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  necessarily  magic 
about  the  contracts  that  were  entered 
into  a  long  time  ago. 

Obviously,  I  cannot  recommend 
willy-nilly  modifying  contracts  or 
nobody  would  ever  enter  into  them  in 
the  first  place,  but  if  Congress  deter- 
mines that  the  relevant  public  interest 
is  great  enough  to  require  us  to  pass  a 
statute  to  modify  those  contracts,  we 
can  in  fact  do  that. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and 
I  compliment  him  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  on  this  very  important  issue. 

I  think  the  biggest  disappointment 
all  of  us  had  during  the  special  or  so- 
called  lameduck  session  is  the  fact 
that  we  were  not  able  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  a  piece  of  natural 
gas  legislation  that  would  provide 
relief  to  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
think  that  we  in  this  House  should 
push  ahead  on  behalf  of  our  people  to 
get  something  on  the  floor  that  would 
be  of  positive  relief  and  get  it  sent  to 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
worry  over  what  their  makeup  is  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  pass  it  or 
not.  We  should  take  the  first  step  and 
get  it  over  there.  I  will  join  with 
others  who  wish  to  do  so  and  work 
toward  getting  a  responsible  piece  of 


legislation  passed  that  will  be  of  sub- 
stantial relief  to  the  householders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Missou- 
ri's Fourth  Congressional  District  are 
upset,  and  from  all  that  I  can  see  they 
have  every  right  to  be.  Six  thousand 
people  in  the  Kansas  City  area  are 
without  heat  this  winter  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  their  natural  gas 
bills.  Nationwide,  almost  one-third  of  a 
million  Americans  are  expected  to 
have  their  heat  shut  off  this  winter 
because  they  caimot  pay  their  bills. 
This  is  a  life-threatening  problem,  and 
I  hereby  request  that  the  attention  of 
this  House  be  focused  on  this  situa- 
tion. 

Missouri  is  very  dependent  on  other, 
energy-producing  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  13  other  States  use  more 
natural  gas  than  my  home  State  of 
Missouri. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  Missourians 
have  spent  $5.5  billion  more  for  energy 
due  to  higher  prices.  This  represents  a 
243-percent  price  increase  for  residen- 
tial consumers  and  a  565-percent  price 
Increase  for  Missouri  industry. 

Because  Missouri  imports  about  88 
percent  of  all  our  energy,  these  figures 
mean  money  that  is  gone  from  our 
State— most  of  it  is  Irretrievable. 
Almost  $1  billion  has  left  Missouri  to 
buy  natural  gas  from  other  States  and 
even  other  countries.  This  translates 
into  lost  jobs  and  a  weakening  of  our 
consumers'  buying  power.  Missouri's 
Division  of  Natural  Resources  esti- 
mates that  the  total  loss  to  the  State's 
economy,  due  to  out-of-State  energy 
expenditures,  was  $14.5  billion  in  1980. 
This  figure  equals  36  percent  of  Mis- 
souri's total  personal  income  in  1980. 
and  represents  a  loss  of  360.000  jobs. 

While  I  am  ready  to  address  any 
problems  which  have  resulted  from 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (NGPA)  of 
1978,  I  believe  the  NGPA  has  accom- 
plished the  goal  of  insuring  a  comfort- 
able supply  of  natural  gas  after  the 
curtailments  of  the  1970's.  We  have 
proven  that  there  are  gas  reserves  on 
our  lands  and  that  the  technology 
does  exist  to  retrieve  that  gas.  Perhaps 
this  Is  the  time  for  a  fine-tuning  of  the 
NGPA— for  a  reanalysis  of  what  this 
legislation  has  accomplished  and  what 
problems  it  has  brought  about. 

As  you  are  all  well  aware,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  have  both  stated  their  opposi- 
tion to  natural  gas  price  controls.  1  be- 
lieve that  little  effort  has  been  made, 
particularly  by  the  FERC,  to  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  the  NGPA. 

Take  or  pay  contracts  existed  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  They  were 
not  legislated  under  the  NGPA  and, 
therefore,  specific  authority  to  deal 
with  these  contracts  was  not  provided 
for  under  the  act.  However,  the  Com- 
mission could  better  scrutinize  these 


contracts  when  rate-base  cases  come 
before  the  Commissioners.  The  FERC 
could  even  reject  these  take  or  pay 
contracts  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer because  they  often  deny  cheap- 
er gas  to  natural  gas  customers. 

The  problem  of  old,  cheap  natural 
gas  going  unused  could  be  solved  by 
ending  or  renegotiating  take  or  pay 
contracts,  which  often  accompany  the 
purchase  of  more  expensive  gas.  I  do 
not  favor  decontrolling  old  natural 
gas,  as  this  cheap  gas  is  the  only  relief 
available  for  consumers  from  high  gas 
prices.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  reintroduced  legislation  that 
win  keep  this  old,  cheap  gas  under 
price  controls,  in  spite  of  administra- 
tion efforts  to  decontrol  It.  I  have  also 
supported  my  colleagues  In  their  ef- 
forts to  find  remedies  to  the  splraling 
costs  associated  with  high  gas  prices. 
As  an  example,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Congressman  Glickmah's  bill  that 
would  prevent  gas  prices  from  rising 
beyond  their  October  1,  1982.  level. 

Every  American,  not  just  natural  gas 
users,  is  affected  by  the  way  Congress 
handles  this  issue.  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  Congress.  Industry,  and  the  ad- 
ministration work  together  on  this 
problem.  I  only  hope  that  a  solution  Is 
found  very  soon  for.  as  we  speak,  there 
are  those  who  are  making  life-threat- 
ening decisions  because  of  the  dispro- 
portionate effect  of  high  natural  gas 
prices. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton).  He  has 
shown  great  leadership  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke).  with  whom  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  spending  2 
days  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  trying  to  get 
the  Canadians  to  lower  their  border 
price  to  us. 

D  1430 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  think  It  is  very  worth- 
while that  we  take  a  few  moments 
today  to  discuss  the  natural  gas  policy 
question  because  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  in  my  district  and  I  know 
across  the  Midwest  about  the  price  of 
natural  gas. 

I  do  think,  however,  when  we  discuss 
this  Issue  that  we  ought  to  be  clear 
about  the  source  of  much  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  although  there  has  been 
some  effort.  It  seems  to  me.  so  far  In 
the  discussion  to  pinpoint  that  prob- 
lem, there  has  also  been  some  effort  to 
attempt  to  clear  up  some  of  the  source 
of  the  difficulty. 

The  fundamental  problem  we  face, 
in  my  view.  Is  that  we  have  established 
a  system  which  makes  It  very  difficult 
for  market  signals  to  be  sent.  The  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  achieving  part  of  its 
goal,  which  was  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas.  But  while  it 


has  been  successful  in  increasing  the 
production  of  natural  gas,  it  has  also 
shielded  the  producers  and  the  pipe- 
lines and  others  Involved  In  the  Indus- 
try from  the  signals  from  the  consum- 
ers, the  marketplace  signals  from  the 
consumers. 

As  a  result,  we  have  had  a  situation 
where  the  price  of  natural  gas  today  Is 
much  higher  than  normal  market  con- 
ditions would  ever  justify.  The  fact 
that  we  have  surpluses  of  natural  gas 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  prices 
rising  suggests  that  there  Is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  system 
which  we  have  established  for  the 
pricing  of  natural  gas. 

Clearly  that  system  is  a  two-part 
system.  Part  of  that  system  is  the  reg- 
ulatory scheme  which  has  been  estab- 
lished through  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act.  The  other  part  of  this  system  is 
the  contracts  that  have  been  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  regulatory 
scheme  established  by  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act. 

We  cannot  change  one  without 
changing  the  other  at  the  same  time 
and  hope  to  be  successful  In  achieving 
our  goal  of  lower  or  more  reasonable 
natural  gas  policies.  So  I  hope  that  as 
the  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve 
and  which  Is  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  considers  this  Issue  that 
we  will  look  not  only  at  the  need  to 
change  contracts  but  also  at  the  need 
to  change  the  regulatory  scheme 
under  which  those  contracts  were  es- 
tablished; namely  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  must  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  one  of  the  difficulties  deal- 
ing with  this  issue.  It  Is  literaUy  impos- 
sible not  to  do  because  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  most  everything  becomes  an 
amendment  to  the  NGPA.  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act,  which  means  virtually 
every  question  on  natural  gas  is  open 
for  discussion  except  those  issues  re- 
lated to  the  Fuel  Use  Act  which  is  also 
relevant  to  this  whole  discussion. 

So  one  of  the  problems  Congress  has 
had  in  dealing  with  this  issue  is  It 
caimot  deal  with  It  In  nice  little  dis- 
creet pieces.  On  the  House  floor,  in 
the  committee,  or  certainly  In  the 
other  body,  you  are  wide  open  to  every 
gas  issue  practically  and  as  a  result 
you  have  to  kind  of  know  where  you 
are  headed  before  you  get  down  that 
path  too  far. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  think  that  Is  a  worth- 
while observation. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  that 
have  been  created  by  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  and  the  contracts  that  have 
been  entered  into  pursuant  to  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  also  worthwhile 
to  note  that  there  are  some  problems 


with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

One  of  the  earlier  speakers  suggest- 
ed that  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Conunisslon  had  not  done  quite 
enough.  I  think  that  that  is  a  fair  as- 
sessment. 

One  might  look  at  the  membership 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  find  some  clue  as  to 
why  that  has  been  the  case.  Of  the 
five  members  of  the  Commission, 
three  are  from  the  producing  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers is  from  Hawaii  and  one  Is  from 
the  State  of  Virginia.  I  have  nothing 
against  any  of  those  fine  States  or 
those  regions  of  the  country.  But  the 
fact  Is  none  of  those  areas  are  major 
consuming  areas  of  natural  gas. 

The  frost  belt.  If  you  will,  in  the 
country  has  not  been  represented  and 
the  interests  of  consumers,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  consequently  not  been  well 
represented  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

FERC  officials  have  taken  some 
positive  steps  in  recent  days.  There 
has  been  for  the  first  time  In  recent 
memory  a  FERC  hearing  outside  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  It  happened 
to  be  held  In  my  home  State  of  Iowa. 
I  think  perhaps  as  a  result  of  that 
kind  of  listening  on  the  part  of  FERC 
to  the  Interests  of  people  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
may  be  a  bit  more  Interested  In  re- 
sponding positively  to  some  of  these 
contract  problems. 

Finally,  let  me  say  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant we  understand  that  part  of 
the  problem  is  also  attributable  to  im- 
ports. We  have  entered  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Canadian  Government 
and  subsequently  with  the  Mexican 
Government  that  bring  gas  Into  our 
country  at  unreasonably  high  prices. 
Today  we  are  paying  $4.94  for  gas  that 
comes  from  Canada  and,  as  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  indicated,  he  and 
I  and  two  other  Members  of  this  body 
were  recently  in  Canada  talking  about 
that  Issue. 

It  seems  to  me  It  Is  relatively  clear 
now  that  the  Canadians  want  to  sell 
more  gas  to  the  United  States.  It  Is 
also  clear  that  It  Is  In  our  Interests  to 
try  to  buy  from  Canada  in  the  long 
term. 

But  under  the  current  circumstances 
with  the  current  pricing  arrangements 
It  Is  going  to  be  Impossible  for  Canada 
to  sell  more  or  for  us  to  buy  more 
simply  because  the  price  is  way  out  of 
whack  with  what  the  marketplace 
would  dictate;  $4.94  for  gas  from 
Canada  or  anyplace  is  simply  too  high 
in  view  of  the  current  market  condi- 
tions which  would  put  more  gas  more 
reasonably  priced  at  about  $2.50  or 
$2.75  at  the  wellhead. 

So  I  hope  any  discussion  of  this  Issue 
will  center  upon  the  need  to  reform 
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the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  and  the  as- 
sumption; which  underlie  it. 

I  hope  t  will  also  take  into  account 
the  contractual  provisions  that  have 
been  ente  red  into  pursuant  to  the  reg- 
ulatory a  heme  that  has  been  estab- 
lished un(  ler  the  NGPA.  I  hope,  too,  it 
will  consiler  the  import  problem  and 
how  we  c  in  reach  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment wit  1  Canada  and  with  Mexico 
which  is  n  the  best  interests  of  all  of 
couiftries  allowing  them  to  do 
want  to  do;  namely,  sell, 
ng  us  to  do  what  we  want  to 
is  buy  at  a  reasonable  price, 
he  Congress  has  the  capabil- 
do  ng  these  things  and  I  join 
gentleman  from  Kansas  and 
colleagues  in  making  a  com- 
bo work  toward  these  goals 
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s  session. 

natural  gas  customers 
hard  hit  by  a  steady  series 
high  price  Increases. 
Energy  Policy  Council 
that  the  cost  of  natu- 
be  20  percent  higher  this 
f<4-  the  average  Iowa  natural 
gas  user.  The  E>epartment  of  Energy 
(DOE)  (stimates  that,  nationwide, 
prices  wil  be  25  percent  higher  during 
this  heati  ng  season  than  last  year. 

Betwee!  \  1979  and  1982,  natural  gas 
prices  in  [owa  and  across  the  Midwest 
skyrocketed.  In  January  1979.  Iowa 
homeown  ers  paid  on  the  average  only 
he  It  their  homes.  Last  January, 
1  lad  risen  to  about  $130.  This 
lEPC  reports  that  the  av- 
family  can  expect  a  $150 
bill. 

consumers  pay  for  natural 

to  escalate  despite  both 

of  the  fuel  and  a  decreasing 

by   consumers.   The   reason: 

in  the  Natural  Gas 

(NGPA)  of  1978,  regulatory 

the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 

lon  (FERC),  and  the  in- 

of  imported  natural  gas. 

was  enacted   during   a 

our  Nation  was  facing  a 

shjortage  of  natural  gas.  Today, 

with  gradual  deregulation  of 

Kas  taking  place,  and  ample 

of  the  fuel  available,  these 

working  against  the  con- 
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stated,   present   law   forces 
pideline  companies  to  purchase 
expensive  natural  gas  when  less 
is  available. 

Federal  law  and  regulations 

^ificially  inflate  natural  gas 

e^en  though  the  demand  for 

has  fallen.  Further,  in  their 

iitsure  future  supplies,  pipeline 

have  negotiated  long-term 

with  natural  gas  producers 

not  fairly  represent  present 

interests.    Many    of    these 

contain  a  variety  of  contract 

such     as     "take-or-pay" 

'  i^hlch  oftentimes  unjustfiably 

3rices. 


It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act  to 
restrain  future  price  increases.  I  have 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  705.  the 
Natural  Gas  Consumers  Protection 
Act,  which  would  help  remedy  existing 
pricing  inequities.  The  bill  gives  ex- 
panded authority  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  to  overturn  contract  provi- 
sions which  permit  unjustifiable  price 
increases  and  ignore  consumers'  inter- 
ests. 

The  average  wellhead  price  for  do- 
mestic U.S.  natural  gas  is  about  $2.50 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  (Mcf),  yet  the 
average  residential  user  of  natural  gas 
pays  more  than  $5.50  per  mcf  for  nat- 
ural gas.  A  portion  of  this  wide  dispari- 
ty in  cost  is  attributable  to  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  costs,  but  a  sig- 
nificant part  is  due  to  the  increasing 
usage  of  high-cost  imported  natural 
gas. 

According  to  the  DOE.  natural  gas 
consimiption  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1982  was  down  6.4  percent  over  the 
comparable  period  in  1981.  Domestic 
n.S.  production  of  natural  gas  was 
down  7.6  percent  over  the  same  period. 
Meanwhile,  imports  of  natural  gas 
were  up  7  percent,  even  though  ample 
supplies  of  domestic  gas  at  prices  well 
below  the  average  $5  per  mcf  of  im- 
ported gas  are  available  for  purchase. 
In  short,  $5  gas,  chiefly  from  Mexico 
and  Canada,  is  supplanting  $2.50  do- 
mestic gas.  Moreover,  when  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  charges  are 
added  to  the  cost  of  Canadian  and 
Mexican  gas,  consumers  end  up  paying 
more  than  $7  per  mcf. 

This  is  important  to  lowans.  The 
Iowa  Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  es- 
timates that  about  12.5  percent  of  all 
natural  gas  costs  in  Iowa  are  due  to 
imported  gas  from  Canada.  The  combi- 
nation of  more  high-priced  Canadian 
gas  and  more  high-cost  domestic  gas 
coming  into  Iowa  is  causing  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  natural  gas  prices  for 
consumers. 

Still,  there  is  a  general  consensus  in 
Washington  that  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can supplies  of  natural  gas  will  play  an 
important  role  in  our  efforts  to  diver- 
sify our  Nation's  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  supplies.  It  is,  however,  nei- 
ther fair  nor  sensible  to  demand  that 
American  natural  gas  consumers  con- 
tinue to  pay  above-market  prices  for 
imported  natural  gas  while  domestic 
supplies  are  available  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  policy  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  our  long-term 
energy  objectives. 

I  fear  that  if  prices  remain  artificial- 
ly high,  it  will  result  in  industrial  con- 
sumers switching  to  fuel  oil  derived 
from  imported  oil.  which  residential 
consumers  being  forced  to  bear  an 
ever  greater  share  of  the  fixed  costs  of 
natural  gas  transmission  systems. 

This  would  be  disastrous  for  residen- 
tial natural  gas  consumers  in  this 
country. 


In  January,  three  of  my  House  col- 
leagues and  I  met  with  Canadian 
energy  officials  to  discuss  natural  gas 
pricing  policies.  We  encouraged  the 
Canadians  to  adopt  a  fairer  pricing 
structure  for  the  Canadian  gas  which 
is  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Our  discussions  were  a  preliminary 
effort  to  negotiations  slated  to  begin 
this  month  involving  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  State  I>epartment.  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  U.S.  Special 
Trade  Representative,  and  Canadian 
officials. 

As  a  member  of  the  Fossil  Fuels 
Subcommittee  within  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  I  intend  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  to  correct  the 
inequities  within  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  in  order  to  develop  a  pric- 
ing structure  for  natural  gas  that 
works  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 
We  must  move  quickly  to  identify  the 
problems  in  current  natural  gas  pric- 
ing which  are  working  against  the  con- 
sumer and  draft  legislation  to  address 
these  concerns.  We  must  press  for 
more  reasonable  pricing  of  natural 
gas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  yield  now  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart). 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  arranging  this  special 
order. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  on  his  references  to 
the  difficult  situation  that  this  coun- 
try is  facing,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  importing  of  gas  from  Canada. 
One  of  the  points  that  the  gentle- 
man did  not  elaborate  on.  which  I 
think  might  be  very  appropriate  for  us 
to  consider,  is  that  three-fifths  of  that 
$4.94  that  we  are  paying  is  Canadian 
tax.  In  effect,  the  American  consumers 
are  subsidizing  the  budget  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  while  we  are  ex- 
periencing record  Federal  deficits  here 
in  Washington. 

It  seems  to  me  a  bit  incongruous 
that  we  would  consider  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  another  government's  budget 
while  we  fall  to  deal  with  our  own  defi- 
cit situation. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  might  mention 
that  when  we  were  in  Canada  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauki)  and  I 
told  their  people  that  we  were  up 
there  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  con- 
sumers just  as  much  as  we  were  there 
on  behalf  of  the  American  consumers 
because  they  were  paying  a  price  far 
in  excess  of  the  replacement  price  of 
gas  in  order  to  finance  their  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECKART.  An  absolutely  critical 
point.  I  think  Canada  ought  to  clearly 
understand  that  they  are  pricing 
themselves  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
American  consumer  to  maintain  a 
market  for  them  and  if  in  fact  they 
wish  to  see  some  free  trade  across  a 


generally  friendly  border  exist  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  that  the  Canadian 
Government  ought  to  reconsider  the 
posture  that  it  has  adopted  which  has 
resulted  in  this  untold  subsidization  of 
a  product  for  which  there  is  no  ration- 
al relationship  in  the  marketplace. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickmam)  that  a  number 
of  previous  speakers  have  adequately 
illuminated  several  of  the  points  that  I 
would  like  to  make. 

I  think  the  understanding  we  have 
with  the  chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fossil  Fuel  of  this  body  indi- 
cates that  we  wUl  get  a  good,  hard 
look  at  this. 

But  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  each  and  every  single  one  of 
us  as  Members  here  to  work  very  hard 
to  insure  that  what  comes  from  our 
committees  this  year  is  reflective  of 
the  needs  of  those  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

I  am  amazed  that  we  are  buying  gas 
from  Canada  at  $4.94  when  there  is 
gas  shut  in  in  the  gentleman's  own 
home  State  for  substantially  less  than 
that  for  which  my  consumers  would  be 
paying  less  and  for  which  your  produc- 
ers would  be  indeed  most  grateful. 

The  "take  or  pay"  which  the  people 
in  my  State  refer  to  as  "pay  and  pay" 
seems  to  be  driving  consumers  from 
the  marketplace  and  not  giving  them 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  do  what  I 
think  we  all  recognize  is  important  to 
our  national  needs,  and  that  is  devel- 
oping our  own  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  people  of  the  Midwest,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  knows  all  too 
well,  have  endured  tremendous  hard- 
ships in  this  Reagan  recession.  The 
farmers,  the  small  businessmen,  the 
major  corporations,  have  all  been  suf- 
fering. I  think  we  all  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  whether  you  are  a  big 
business  or  a  retiree  we  are  all  net  con- 
sumers of  energy  and  the  failure  of 
this  Congress  not  only  to  insure  ad- 
quate  supply  reasonably  priced  jeop- 
ardizes our  economy  but  ultimately 
will  continue  to  leave  this  country  and 
our  people  hostage  to  the  kinds  of 
practices  abroad  that  jeopardize  our 
national  security  as  well. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  know- 
ing of  his  long-standing  Interest  In  this 
area  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have  a 
lot  more  fun  before  we  have  heard  the 
last  on  this,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  now  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Levine). 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  rf or  reserving 
the  time  for  this  special  order  so  that 
those  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  this  issue,  as  he  is,  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  early  in  this  session 


emphasize  some  of  the  important  as- 
pects of  this  problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  lead- 
ership in  chairing  the  relevant  sub- 
committee and  for  taking  the  lead  in 
trying  to  fashion  a  legislative  response 
to  this  very  difflctilt  series  of  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  so  far  heard  I  think  almost 
exclusively  from  speakers  from  the 
Midwest.  It  Is  apparent  the  Midwest  is 
very  badly  impacted  by  the  impact  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  and  by  its 
ramifications.  But  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  not  only  the  Midwest 
that  has  had  these  concerns  but 
people  in  California  and  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well. 

I  had  the  privilege  prior  to  my  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Congress  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  energy  subcommittee 
of  the  California  State  Assembly  and 
learned  Intimately  of  the  problems 
that  people  in  my  State  and  my  dis- 
trict have  had  with  regard  to  natural 
gas  decontrol. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  those 
problems  for  a  moment  in  light  of  the 
leadership  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  shown  in  bringing  this  spe- 
cial order  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  its  zeal  to  eliminate  price  con- 
trols on  natural  gas  has  embarked  on  a 
policy  to  sell  out  the  American  con- 
sumer. While  producers  of  natural  gas 
will  reap  unprecedented  profits,  many 
less  fortunate  Americans  will  be  forced 
to  subsidize  those  profits  by  choosing 
between  eating  or  heating  their 
homes.  Businesses  who  have  barely 
been  able  to  survive  the  impact  of  oil 
price  increases  are  now  faced  with 
doubled  natural  gas  bills. 

And  to  what  purpose?  There  is  no 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  In  fact,  pro- 
ducers are  now  producing  more  than 
the  market  can  use.  While  the  Reagan 
administration  justifies  its  policies 
with  a  defense  of  the  free  market,  cur- 
rent reality  stands  the  concept  of 
supply  and  demand  on  its  head. 

Some  producers  of  cheap  gas  cannot 
find  buyers  despite  the  fact  that  some 
pipelines  .are  purchasing  gas  at  10 
times  higher  prices.  This  is  because  of 
a  distorted  market  structure  which 
has  resulted  in  pipelines  agreeing  to 
contracts  which  lock  them  into  buying 
high-cost  gas  when  much  cheaper  gas 
is  available. 

The  administration  gave  up  its 
hopes  of  receiving  congressional  ap- 
proval for  its  policy  of  price  decontrol 
and  instead  has  committed  itself  to  a 
devious  strategy  of  short  circuiting  the 
process  by  administrative  decontrol. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  place  the  ad- 
ministration on  notice  that  its  destruc- 
tive schemes  in  this  area  have  been 
discovered  and  that  this  time  they  wUl 
not  wash. 


I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
impact  of  these  issues  with  regard  to 
decontrol  on  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  look  at  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia provides  an  example  of  the  hard- 
ship that  both  business  and  consimiers 
are  experiencing  as  a  result  of  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  natural  gas 
prices.  Not  only  will  this  Increase  work 
an  unfair  hardship  on  consumers,  but 
it  will  also  increase  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  as  those  prices  decrease  and 
natural  gas  prices  Increase. 

Further  or  even  the  current  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas  would  have  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  California's  already 
burdened  ratepayers,  particularly  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  disabled. 
The  tremendous  cost  will  not  produce 
any  additional  supplies  of  natural  gas, 
but  will  only  serve  to  further  enrich 
States  with  large  deposits  of  natural 
gas  and  hurt  both  business  and  con- 
simiers who  depend  on  natural  gas  at 
stable  prices.  For  those  consumers  on 
fixed  incomes  a  minor  increase  in  utili- 
ty costs  can  mean  being  forced  to 
make  the  choice  between  heating  one's 
home  or  putting  food  on  the  table. 

This  burden  will  be  even  greater  in 
light  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
refusal  to  support  an  adequate  budget 
for  the  low  income  energy  assistance 
program.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  $5  billion  is  essential.  Yet  the 
President  seeks  barely  one-fourth  that 
level  of  support.  $1.3  billion  in  his  pro- 
posed budget. 

The  Southern  California  Gas  Co.. 
the  leading  natural  gas  utility  in 
southern  California,  estimates  that  in 
the  past  year  alone  residential  utility 
bills  have  increased  by  more  than  $1 
billion. 

California  is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  these  increases  in  gas  prices:  90  per- 
cent of  the  gas  used  within  the  State 
comes  primarily  from  Canada  and  two 
interstate  pipelines.  El  Paso  and 
Transwestem:  Only  10  percent  is  Cali- 
fornia natural  gas. 

The  price  that  Califomians  have 
paid  for  this  gas  has  risen  dramatical- 
ly over  the  last  several  years.  For  ex- 
ample, gas  from  Canada,  which  cost 
$2.06  per  MBtu  in  1977  now  costs  over 
$5  per  MBtu.  In  addition,  gas  from 
Transwestem  Pipeline  Co.,  which  pro- 
vides southern  California  with  over  25 
percent  of  its  supplies  has  risen  from 
$1.23  per  MBtu  in  1977  to  approxi- 
mately $4.30  per  MBtu  today.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  ratepayers  are  paying  $10 
billion  annually  for  gas  today  com- 
pared to  $3  billion  in  1977  and  residen- 
tial homeowners  alone  have  seen  their 
rates  climb  300  percent  from  $900  mU- 
lion  to  $2.7  billion. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  these  increases. 
Among  them  is  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  While 
the  act  has  been  a  success  in  certain 
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respects.  It  has  also  produced  unin- 
tended Jid  unanticipated  conse- 
quences, ^or  example,  pipelines  that 
had  undei  contract  a  large  amount  of 
old  cheap  gas  when  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Acl  was  adopted  have  been  will- 
ing tc  pa^  extremely  high  prices  for 
new  gas. '  "hey  are  able  to  roll-in  or  av- 
erage th !  expensive  gas  with  the 
cheap  gas  By  failing  to  require  review 
of  contrast  terms,  certain  provisions, 
such  as  "take-or-pay"  have  worked 
against  co  nsumer  interests. 

In  the  :  ate  1970's.  even  after  enact- 
ment of  he  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act, 
pipelines  were  concerned  that  there 
would  net  be  enough  gas  to  meet 
demand.  [Competition  was  intense  to 
line  up  aj  much  gas  as  possible.  Pipe- 
lines oft€n  agreed  to  contract  terms 
and  pri«s  which,  given  the  surplus 
that  exijts  today,  seem  extremely 
unwise.  T  hree  contract  provisions  in 
particulai  have  contributed  to  high 
prices:  ta:  :e-or-pay,  indefinite  price  es- 
calator :lauses,  and  most-favored- 
nation  els  uses. 

Any  rei  ledy  we  seek  to  the  problem 
of  increa  ing  natural  gas  prices  must 
address  tl  lese  contract  provisions. 

Take-oi  pay  contracts  establish  min- 
imum vol  umes  of  gas  that  a  pipeline 
must  pi  rchase  from  a  producer, 
whether  )r  not  there  is  a  demand  for 
that  gas.  For  example,  the  Southern 
Califomit  >  Gas  Co.  is  obligated  to  take 
91  percer  t  of  the  volume  for  which  it 
has  conti  acted  with  Transwestem,  or 
pay  for  i( ,  even  though  much  cheaper 
gas  is  avi  ilable  for  other  sources.  Pa- 
cific Gas  <b  Electric's  contract  to  buy 
Canadian  gas  is  similarly  conditioned. 
If  both  the  Southern  California  Gas 
Co.  and  1  *G&E  had  minimum  flexibil- 
ity to  p  irchase  the  least  expensive 
gas.  and  were  not  locked  into  these 
"take-or-i  »ay"  provisions.  California 
ratepayeis  would  have  saved  an  esti- 
mated $4  !0  million  this  year. 

Indef in  te  price  escalator  clauses  tie 
the  prici  which  a  pipeline  pays  to 
some  "indefinite"  reference,  such  as 
the  price  of  oil.  Such  clauses  often  call 
for  110  p<!rcent  of  the  price  of  oil. 

Most- favored-nation  clauses  obligate 
a  pipelin^  to  pay  a  producer  as  much 
as  the  [ipeline  is  paying  any  other 
producer  on  the  whole  system,  or  to 
pay  the  producer  the  highest  price 
paid  for  gas  coming  from  the  same 
producin  i  field. 

The  cu  Tent  rate  design  was  original- 
ly struct  ired  to  keep  the  cost  of  gas 
equal  to  the  price  of  the  alternative 
fuel— oil  for  those  that  can  use  oil. 
This  po  icy  is  designed  to  prevent 
"fuel  switching"  by  large  users.  If 
large  us>rs  switch  fuels,  residential 
users  h),ve  to  absorb  more  "fixed 
costs"  cirrently  shared  with  large 
users.  Hi»wever,  as  the  price  of  oil  is 
current^  decreasing— and  with  some 
gas  pric »  pegged  higher  than  the 
price  0  oil— industrial  users  are 
swltchini :  to  oil.  Not  only  are  consum- 
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ers  forced  to  pick  up  the  "fixed  costs" 
of  natural  gas.  but  our  national  securi- 
ty is  ultimately  jeopardized  by  our  in- 
creased reliance  on  unstable  OPEC  oil 
which  can  be  unexpectedly  cut  off  at 
any  time.  In  fashioning  solutions  for 
the  industrial  user,  the  residential  con- 
sumer must  also  be  protected.  The 
pain  should  not  need  to  be  shared.  It 
should  be  reduced  for  everyone. 

Some  changes  must  be  made— and 
addressed  immediately. 

PERC's  narrow  interpretation  of 
"fraud,  abuse  and  similar  grounds" 
must  be  broadened  as  it  was  in  the  Co- 
lumbia case  to  include  a  test  of  "pru- 
dence," or  what  is  best  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

More  information  must  be  made 
publicly  available  so  that  utilities. 
State  utility  regulators,  and  consum- 
ers can  meaningfully  participate  in 
FERC  proceeding. 

Prices  should  be  roUed  back  to  1982 
levels. 

Controls  should  be  extended  at  least 
an  additional  2  years,  to  1987. 

Take-or-pay  provisions  should  be 
prohibited. 

FERC  should  be  directed  to  review 
pipeline  purchases  with  a  view  toward 
assisting  the  consumer  rather  than 
the  producer's  profits. 

It  is  well  past  time  that  the  Congress 
fashion  the  type  of  comprehensive 
policy  which  will  reverse  these  trends, 
provide  a  more  rational  energy  policy, 
and  be  more  sensitive  to  the  American 
consumer. 
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Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  constructive  remarks. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
taking  this  special  order.  I  think  that 
many  of  the  speakers  have  outlined  it 
carefully.  I  make  the  points  in  my  re- 
marks as  the  situation  applies  to  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  for  reserving  this 
time  to  discuss  the  very  serious  prob- 
lem of  natural  gas  pricing. 

With  winter  upon  us,  many  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  severe  problem  of 
exorbitant  natural  gas  prices  and  the 
burden  being  pl{u:ed  on  natural  gas 
consimiers  throughout  the  country. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  act  to 
protect  consumers  from  further  price 
increases. 

In  1978,  when  Congress  adopted  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  it  was  largely 
a  response  to  the  shortages  experi- 
enced in  the  winter  of  1976-77. 

A  complicated  pricing  mechanism 
was  adopted  to  insure  adequate  future 
supplies.  Unfortunately,  the  solution 
has  fostered  its  own  crisis,  a  crisis  of 
rising  prices  and  unpaid  heating  bills. 


In  northeast  Ohio  this  winter's  natu- 
ral gas  bills  are  projected  to  be  40  per- 
cent higher  than  last  winter. 

While  such  exorbitant  price  in- 
creases would  never  be  welcome,  they 
are  unconscionable  at  a  time  when  gas 
pipeline  companies  are  experiencing 
large  surpluses  and  demand  for  natu- 
ral gas  continues  to  fall.  Supply  and 
demand  dictates  that  prices  should  be 
falling  and  yet.  despite  milder  than 
normal  temperatures  in  many  regions 
of  the  country  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents will  be  unable  to  pay  their  fuel 
bills. 

The  absurdity  of  the  situation  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that,  in  Ohio, 
a  number  of  small  producers'  low-cost 
gas  is  being  shut  in  by  gas  transmis- 
sion companies  which  claim  to  be 
locked  into  long-term  contracts  to  take 
or  pay  for  high-cost  gas. 

These  exorbitant  price  increases  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act.  which  enables  gas  trans- 
mission companies  to  pass  through 
certain  price  increases  to  consumers 
automatically.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  destroys  any  incentive  transmis- 
sion companies  have  to  seek  cheaper 
sources  of  natural  gas. 

The  Department  of  Energy  reports 
that  since  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
has  been  in  effect,  gas  prices  have  dou- 
bled. 

What  more  proof  do  we  need  that 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  has  failed? 
Secure  supplies  are  of  little  conse- 
quence if  residential  and  industrial 
consumers  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
them. 

A  comprehensive  revision  of  this  leg- 
islation is  essential  and  must  be  a  top 
priority  of  the  98th  Congress. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  provide  both  temporary  and 
long-term  relief  for  the  problem  of 
soaring  natural  gas  prices.  Prompt 
action  is  essential  and  I  would  urge 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
to  begin  immediate  consideration  of 
legislation  to  address  this  critical  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  a 
new  Member  and  a  member  of  the 
Fossil  Fuels  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  for  arranging 
time  to  address  this  most  crucial  prob- 
lem. 

The  dramatic  rise  in  natural  gas 
prices  can  be  traced  directly  to  a  badly 
distorted  market  system.  I  believe  we 
have  the  worst  features  of  both  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  deregulation 
policies. 


Consumers  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
this  flawed  system,  and  Congress  must 
recognize  the  tremendous  impact  that 
spirallng  gas  prices  are  having  on  the 
average  American.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  have  heard  from  con- 
stituents about  their  steep  natural  gas 
bills.  I  know  I  have,  and  one  thing  is 
clear:  The  people  out  there  are  frus- 
trated, mad,  and  more  than  a  little 
afraid  of  what  lies  ahead. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  consum- 
ers for  the  past  5  years  have  experi- 
enced gas  price  increases  of  200  per- 
cent or  more.  Many  have  been  forced 
to  pay  more  than  $5  per  Mcf  for  Okla- 
homa or  Wyoming  gas.  while  far 
cheaper  gas  from  western  Kansas,  sell- 
ing for  as  little  as  50  to  60  cents  per 
Mcf,  is  underutilized. 

The  market  system  is  truly  distort- 
ed. Prices  continue  to  climb  even 
though  natural  gas  supplies  are  abun- 
dant. 

The  current  situation  is  obviously  in- 
tolerable, and  many  proposals  have 
been  introduced  to  deal  with  it.  Some 
argue  for  accelerated  decontrol. 
Others  want  a  freeze  and  rollback  in 
prices.  Still  others  contend  the  market 
is  going  through  an  adjustment  period 
and  the  situation  will  correct  itself  if 
Congress  is  patient. 

In  such  instances,  the  easy  way  out 
is  to  point  fingers.  I.  for  one,  believe 
the  complex  issue  of  high  natural  gas 
prices  lacks  a  clear-cut  villain.  The 
Government,  producers,  distributors, 
pipeline  companies,  and  utilities  in 
most  instances  acted  in  a  way  they  be- 
lieved would  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  gas  at  a  fair  price.  There  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  blaming  one  seg- 
ment or  the  other.  Such  posturing 
wastes  valuable  time,  particularly 
when  consumers  need  relief. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
studying  the  wealth  of  information  on 
the  issue,  and  am  looking  at  bills  that 
have  been  introduced.  As  a  member  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fossil  Fuels,  I  will  be  direct- 
ly involved  in  hearings  on  natural  gas 
policy  during  the  coming  weeks.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  the  most 
critical  issue  facing  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  98th  Con- 
gress to  address  this  issue  and  explain 
to  the  American  people  why  prices 
have  skyrocketed  at  a  time  when  sup- 
plies have  increased  and  demand  has 
decreased. 

Congress  must  be  cautious.  We  do 
not  want  to  take  action  that  may  be 
attractive  in  the  short  nm  but  may  ac- 
tually aggravate  problems  in  the  near 
future.  Some  type  of  short-term  emer- 
gency relief  for  consumers  may  well  be 
necessary.  However,  we  would  be  doing 
them  a  great  disservice  if  we  do  not 
pursue  a  comprehensive  long-term  so- 
lution. 

I  want  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
keep  an  open  mind. 


We  must  be  willing  to  work  for  a  bi- 
partisan resolution  to  the  current 
market  conditions.  Congress  must  put 
aside  blame  and  see  if  producers,  con- 
sumers, utUities,  and  pipelines  can 
work  with  their  Government  to  reach 
a  just  compromise  that  guarantees 
adequate  natural  gas  supplies  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  again  like  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickmaw).  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  a  very  constructive  state- 
ment. There  really  are  not  any  villains 
in  this  thing.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
remarks  were  thoughtfully  prepared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  mention  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt)  will  come 
after  me.  and  those  Members  who  do 
not  get  time  now  will  be  able  to  get 
time  under  his  special  order. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Wheat). 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  for  the  opportunity 
to  address  the  very  Important  issue 
throughout  our  country  and  an  issue 
that  is  already  a  major  concern  of  the 
98th  Congress.  That  concern  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  activities  of 
groups  such  as  the  utility  action  group 
of  the  Newly  Elected  Members 
Caucus,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  which  has  indicated  it  will 
hold  early  hearings  on  this  matter. 

In  1978  when  the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy 
Act  was  enacted.  It  was  in  response  to 
severe  shortages  of  gas  during  a  harsh 
winter.  It  was  thought  that  if  controls 
were  lifted,  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas  would  increase, 
thus  assuring  adequate  supplies.  A 
small  price  increase  was  anticipated; 
but  once  gas  prices  were  allowed  to  re- 
spond to  the  forces  In  the  market- 
place, prices  were  supposed  to  level 
off.  The  theory  was  that  it  was  better 
to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  gas, 
even  if  it  cost  a  little  bit  more.  The 
theory,  as  theories  often  are,  was 
wrong.  Instead,  we  are  faced  with  an 
overabundance  of  gas  which  consimi- 
ers  are  not  able  to  afford.  We  have  an 
Increasing  amount  of  gas  and  a  de- 
creasing number  of  buyers.  Gas  prices 
have  exploded  in  recent  years. 

Each  and  every  day  I  receive  more 
letters  from  my  constituents  who  are 
continually  faced  with  rising  energy 
bills.  I  have  received  letters  from  the 
elderly,  people  on  low  or  fixed  incomes 
who  cannot  heat  their  homes,  and 
from  middle  class  citizens  on  a  budget 
who  are  only  able  to  pay  by  giving  up 
some  necessity.  Heat  in  zero  weather  is 
not  a  convenience  but  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. 


Decontrol  has  cost  consumers  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars.  The  hardest  hit 
are  those  who  can  least  afford  it,  espe- 
cially the  elderly.  In  my  district,  there 
are  over  400,000  residential  users  of 
natural  gas.  These  users  have  watched 
as  they  have  literaUy  been  priced  out 
of  the  market.  Natural  gas  prices  in 
my  district  have  Increased  350  percent 
in  the  last  4  years,  over  80  percent  per 
year.  So  far  in  1983.  3.577  people  have 
had  their  gas  turned  off  and  service 
has  not  yet  been  restored.  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  165.000  people  appUed  for 
some  form  of  energy  assistance,  1  of 
every  3  who  are  natural  gas  consum- 
ers. The  residents  of  my  district  are 
justifiably  worried  about  how  they  are 
going  to  keep  their  families  warm  in 
the  bitter  cold  months. 

Americans  are  looking  to  us,  their 
elected  representatives,  to  provide 
some  relief.  We  must  demonstrate  not 
only  a  willingness  to  listen  but  an  abil- 
ity to  resolve  the  problem.  There  can 
be  no  greater  priority  for  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
than  to  answer  the  pleas  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  by  taking  action  so  the 
entire  Congress  can  address  this  vital- 
ly Important  issue  early  in  this  legisla- 
tive session.  We  are  their  only  hope. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  we  go  on— we  have  about  8  min- 
utes left  on  this  special  order— I 
thought  it  might  be  useful,  before  rec- 
ognizing any  other  Members— as  I 
said,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Gephardt)  wUl  be  proceeding 
right  after  me,  and  those  who  are  not 
recognized  in  my  special  order  will  be 
recognized  in  his  special  order— to 
offer  some  possible  legislative  solu- 
tions to  this  problem.  I  just  indicate 
these  for  consideration,  perhaps,  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
One  would  be  to  draft  modifications 
of  the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  to 
tackle  indefinite  price  escalators 
which  will  become  a  major  problem 
before  the  provisions  go  into  effect  in 
1985;  that  is.  writing  some  downward 
price  flexibility  into  the  act. 

Second  would  be  either  to  void  or 
modify  contracts,  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts, and  to  require  appropriate 
modifications  to  assure  that  unrealis- 
tic restrictions  to  free  market  oper- 
ations, for  example,  take-or-pays.  or 
another  thing  called  most-favored- 
nation  clauses,   are  curtaUed   within 


reason. 

Third,  to  look  at  ways  to  loosen  up 
on  the  limitations  on  the  market  com- 
petition, which  is  constrained  by  the 
present  marketing  framework.  For  ex- 
ample, assure  that  pipelines  have  to 
move  gas  for  producers  in  excess  ca- 
pacity from  their  pipelines  so  that 
some  of  the  producers  in  my  SUte 
might  get  access  into  pipelines  that 
are  not  otherwise  filled. 

Fourth,  reexamine  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
to  see  what  reasonable  loosening  of  re- 
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strictions  night  be  in  order  to  allow 
large  indistrial  users  to  continue 
using  natural  gas  as  a  primary  fuel 
and  therety  sharing  the  fixed  costs 
that  are  as  lociated  with  its  market. 

And.  fift:  1,  continue  toward  the  goal 
of  phased-  n  deregulation  of  pricing, 
once  othe*  factors  in  the  market 
assure  tha,  it  will  be  a  market  that 
more  real  stically  reflects  the  free 
market  in  the  traditional  sense.  And 
going  witli  the  immediate  decontrol 
right  now  i  rould  not  do  that. 

Mrs.  SlilTH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  w  11  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUI  :KMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

Mrs.  SMTTH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
my  colleagi  le  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Spea  cer,  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
many  of  ( lur  friends  and  neighbors 
back  hom(,  including  businesses  and 
industries,  find  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  I  desperate,  energy  price 
squeeze  inrolving  natural  gas  caused 
by  both  G}vemment  and  natural  gas 
industry  p<  licies  and  practice. 

My  State  is  heavily  dependent  upon 
natural  gis  for  residential  heating. 
Indeed,  nei  xly  450,000  or  about  72  per- 
cent of  Ne  >raska's  total  housing  units 
are  heated  with  increasingly  expensive 
natural  gai;.  Commercial  and  industri- 
al users  of  the  State's  total  similarly 
are  caught  in  this  squeeze.  Many  com- 
mercial ussrs,  however,  are  escaping 
this  price  c  risis  by  switching  quickly  to 
alternate  f^iels.  But  householders,  par- 
ticularly the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the 
jobless,  hare  great  difficulty  changing 
to  altemat  >  fuels:  indeed,  they  are  the 
victims  of  <  Government  policy  that  was 
aimed  at  nsuring  plentiful  gas  sup- 
plies but,  nstead.  results  in  gas  bills 
that  are  sp  raling  sharply  upward. 

In  my  Ah  trict,  a  family  that  used  120 
Mcf  of  gai  in  1977  would  have  paid 
$206.04,  but  in  1982  the  bUl  would 
have  been  $386.52— nearly  double. 
Farmers  di  ying  hay,  grain,  and  alfalfa 
have  been  hit  particularly  hard  be- 
cause 1982  was  an  especially  wet  pro- 
duction yet  X. 

The  reasjns  for  this  price  crisis  are 
incredibly  complex.  The  situation  is 
particular!:  i  difficult  to  understand  be- 
cause ther(  is  an  abundance  of  natural 
gas  availatjle  in  many  regions  at  much 
lower  prici's.  In  fact,  natural  gas  re- 
serves have  been  climbing  in  recent 
years,  reve  rsing  a  longtime  downtrend 
resulting  f i  om  federally  controlled  low 
prices  that  discouraged  exploration 
and  develo  >ment  of  new  gas  sources. 

But  in  11  77,  as  sentiment  in  and  out 
of  Goverm  ;nt  grew  for  energy  deregu- 
lation, and  with  passage  of  the  Nation- 
al Gas  Pclicy  Act  of  1978,  reported 
natural  gis  reserves  at  last  turned 
upward— 1<  I  208  trillion  cubic  feet  in 
1978,  up  frjom  207  trillion  cubic  feet  in 
the  previois  year,  and  to  209  trillion 
cubic  feet  in  1981.  the  most  recent 
date  for  w  lich  statistics  are  available. 
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So  there  is  plenty  of  gas.  Demand  is 
declining— because  of  the  price  rise, 
because  Americans  have  turned  in- 
creasingly determined  to  find  ways  to 
conserve  energy,  because  new  reserves 
have  been  discovered,  and  because  of 
the  deep  recession,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  and  agribusiness  sector. 
Also,  prices  for  rival  fuels,  especially 
petroleum,  are  declining  for  the  same 
reasons,  giving  users  more  incentive  to 
switch  from  gas. 

But  across  the  country,  natural  gas 
prices  to  consumers  rose  an  average  of 
17  percent  in  1982,  and,  unless  we  alter 
Government  policies  in  cooperation 
with  the  natural  gas  industry,  most 
experts  predict  natural  gas  prices  will 
increase  an  additional  25  percent  in 
1983— even  though  lower  priced  gas 
supplies  are  readily  available  to  dis- 
tributors. 

In  Nebraska,  the  increase  appears  to 
be  substantially  less  than  the  national 
trend,  $3.22  per  Mcf  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1982,  up  about  8.8  percent 
from  the  previous  year  and  up  nearly 
90  percent  from  the  1977  average,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nebraska  State  Energy 
Office.  No  estimated  increase  in  Ne- 
braska in  1983  is  available  from  offi- 
cial sources. 

In  short,  the  situation  is  ripe  for  dis- 
aster for  the  consumer,  and  the  natu- 
ral gas  industry  alike  if  the  dema- 
goguery  on  this  issue,  already  loud, 
continues  to  rise  in  volume  to  stam- 
pede a  Congress  already  skittish  about 
the  Federal  deficit,  national  debt,  un- 
employment, and  other  recession-re- 
lated problems. 

The  temptation  to  clamp  Govern- 
ment controls  back  onto  the  natural 
gas  pricing  and  production  complex  is 
almost  overwhelming.  Already,  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  calling  for  Con- 
gress to  "reestablish  affordable  and 
reasonable  natural  gas  prices  for  the 
American  people." 

Under  present  provisions  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  natural 
gas  is  being  deregulated  amidst  re- 
newed criticism  of  supposed  windfall 
profits,  distorted  marketing  patterns, 
and  injustices  being  visited  upon  con- 
sumers. 

I  am  carefully  studying  the  deregu- 
lation law  and  its  effects  and  impacts 
upon  the  current  pricing  situation, 
and  for  now  it  seems  to  me  any  retreat 
to  the  old  rigid  Government  control 
that  held  gas  prices  so  far  below  that 
of  petroleum  and  other  fuels  on  an 
energy-equivalency  basis  would  not  be 
the  wisest  course  over  the  long  pull. 
Renewed  controls,  freezing  prices,  or 
stretching  out  the  deregulation  proc- 
ess are  not  our  only  choices.  Quick-fix 
remedies  must  be  avoided,  but  every 
possible  option  must  be  quickly  and 
carefully  explored. 

Whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  regulate  the  prices  at  which 
natural  gas  producers  sell  to  interstate 
natural  gas  pipelines  was  an  argument 


that  was  supposed  to  have  been  settled 
with  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978. 

But  the  solution  seems  to  have  cre- 
ated at  least  as  many  problems  as  it 
was  to  have  solved— and  left  a  basic 
question  unanswered.  We  are  still  won- 
dering what  free  market  price  struc- 
ture can  insure  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  and  refined  petroleum 
products  at  a  fair  price  for  all- consum- 
ers of  our  Nation. 

The  deregulation  law  has  had  trou- 
ble relating  with  the  real  world  almost 
from  the  moment  it  was  enacted. 

Oil  prices  more  than  doubled  the 
very  next  year,  1979,  and  shortages 
have  been  replaced  by  a  persistent  oil 
glut.  Natural  gas  and  propane  gas  pric- 
ing schedules  contained  in  the  new  law 
almost  immediately  became  obsolete 
or  at  the  very  least,  went  out  of  con- 
text. 

Despite  the  new  law,  the  disparity 
between  oil  and  natural  gas  prices  wid- 
ened at  first.  Congress  in  1978  predict- 
ed that  the  price  of  oil  would  be  $15  to 
$18  per  barrel  in  1985,  but  the  world 
price  rose  recently  to  about  $34,  al- 
though that  level  is  dropping  now. 

On  an  energy  equivalency  basis,  the 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  is  cur- 
rently only  about  one-half  that  of 
crude  oil,  creating  the  "fly  up"  crisis 
pricing  as  natural  gas  producers  have 
operated  in  the  initial  deregulation 
phases  to  raise  prices  to  reach  parity. 
It  should  be  noted  that  under  the 
policy  act,  50  percent  of  domestic  gas 
production  will  remain  subject  to  ceil- 
ing prices  and  that  the  short-term  gy- 
rations are  expected  to  end  if  the 
market  place  rules  of  supply  and 
demand  begin  to  fully  operate. 

This  country  experienced  severe  gas 
shortages  in  the  1970's  due  to  separate 
treatment  accorded  gas  shipped  across 
State  lines,  which  was  subject  to  Fed- 
eral price  controls,  and  gas  sold  within 
the  State  of  production,  which  was 
not.  The  old  dual  treatment  was  large- 
ly blamed  for  the  fact  that  while  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  shivered 
during  gas  scarcities  in  the  mid-1970*s, 
consumption  increased  in  such  produc- 
er States  as  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
attempted  to  deal  with  this  gas  misal- 
location  by  easing  the  country  into  de- 
regulation. Specifically,  the  1978  law: 

First,  extended  current  price  con- 
trols for  already  discovered  "old"  gas, 
which  will  stay  in  effect  until  all  gas  in 
this  category  is  exhausted. 

Second,  establish  higher  price  ceil- 
ings for  a  variety  of  newly  discovered 
gas;  these  ceilings  will  be  allowed  to 
rise  gradually  until  1985,  when  price 
controls  end  for  all  but  the  old  gas. 

Third,  decontrolled  the  expensive 
deepwell  gas  that  is  found  below 
15,000  feet. 

One  result  is  that  under  the  new 
Federal  law.  there  are  now  27  differ- 
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ent  prices  for  the  single  commodity 
known  as  natural  gas.  Certain  contrac- 
tual arrangements,  encouraged  by 
Government  policy  and  embraced  by 
the  natural  gas  industry  when  demand 
was  high  and  supplies  were  low.  work 
to  keep  lower  priced  gas  in  the  ground 
and  more  expensive  gas  in  the  pipe- 
lines to  customers. 

Unfortunately,  experts  do  not 
always  agree  on  the  reasons  why  natu- 
ral gas  prices  have  risen  so  far  so  fast. 
My  study  pinpoints  three  major 
causes,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred: 

First,  Government  and  industry 
policy  practice:  The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  required  com- 
panies to  make  minimum-purchase 
agreements  as  part  of  its  conditions 
for  approving  new  pipeline  construc- 
tion. Some  companies  signed  contracts 
almost  regardless  of  price,  for  long  pe- 
riods, often  20  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  a  steady,  adequate  supply 
of  natural  gas  to  intended  consumers. 
This  same  purpose— of  insuring  sup- 
plies—was the  primary  reason  for 
pipeline  companies'  decisions  to  enter 
into  the  so-called  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts. These  contracts  require  the 
companies  to  pay  producers  as  much 
as  90  percent  for  the  gas  contracted 
for,  regardless  of  whether  demand 
later  might  decline  sharply  or  if 
cheaper  gas  supplies  should  become 
available. 

Second,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
itself  encourages  the  production  of  the 
more  expensive  decontrolled  gas, 
which  makes  up  an  ever-increasing 
component  of  the  total  natural  gas 
market. 

Third,  other  recent  Federal  energy 
legislation,  notably  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978.  required  industrial  users  to 
have  the  capability  to  switch  to  alter- 
nate fuels.  So  when  natural  gas  prices 
rise,  industrial  users  can  switch  rather 
easily  to  other  fuels,  such  as  oil  and 
coal.  But  residential  customers  cannot 
switch  so  easily.  And  decreasing  num- 
bers of  industrial  users  force  the  utili- 
ties to  raise  prices  to  consumers  to 
cover  fixed  costs  of  delivering  and  dis- 
tributing the  gas. 

This  is  the  so-called  spiral  effect: 
The  higher  gas  prices  are  for  Industri- 
al users,  the  higher  gas  prices  are  for 
residential  users.  And  in  Nebraska  this 
has  been  particularly  striking. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Natural  Gas 
Co.,  one  of  the  major  distributors  in 
my  State,  reports  that  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1982,  industrial  sales  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  Nebraska  shrank  to  an 
annual  rate  of  only  about  1  billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  down  enormously 
from  more  than  14  billion  cubic  feet  in 
1977.  Residential  use.  on  the  other 
hand,  fell  slightly,  to  about  7.  billion 
cubic  feet  from  a  bit  more  than  8  bil- 
lion in  tl^e  same  period.  The  average 
price  of  natural  gas  for  residential  use. 


however,  rose  to  $3.22  per  Mcf  from 
less  than  $1.72  In  1977. 

This  anomalous  situation  cries  out 
for  remedies,  and  I  have  taken  every 
possible  step  available  and  that  I  be- 
lieve wisely  should  be  taken  so  far. 

I  have  signed  House  Resolution  610. 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
Congress  should  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  legislation  be  con- 
sidered and  enacted  immediately  to  re- 
spond meaningfully  to  natural  gas 
marketing  problems. 

I  have  signed  a  letter  in  support  of 
the  Northwest  Central  Pipeline 
Corp.'s  petition  before  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  to  waive  the  minimimi  pur- 
chase requirement  embodied  In  the 
construction  certificate  issued  in  1978 
to  avoid  an  estimated  $578  million  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gas  to  its  custom- 
ers over  the  next  5  years.  Although 
this  would  affect  only  two  communi- 
ties in  Nebraska,  Superior  and  Falls 
City,  a  favorable  decision  should  en- 
courage other  natural  gas  distributors 
to  seek  similar  relief  for  consumers 
from  the  rising  prices  of  the  fuel. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  nevertheless,  has 
some  options  that  I  believe  deserve 
careful  consideration. 

One  idea  is  enactment  of  legislation 
that  would  allow  or  force  renegoti- 
ation of  take-or-pay  contracts  so  as  to 
give  companies  more  flexibility  in  how 
they  meet  demand  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  less  expensive  gas.  Indeed,  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion already  has  taken  limited  steps  in 
this  direction,  decreeing  on  December 
23.  1982.  that  pipeline  companies 
cannot  coimt  certain  prepayments 
under  these  contracts  as  costs  in  their 
rate-base  calculations  if  the  take-or- 
pay  requirement  is  greater  than  75 
percent. 

Another  option  would  be  legislation 
waiving  the  minimum  purchase  re- 
quirements where  not  needed  to 
insure  a  steady,  adequate  supply  of 
natural  gas. 

Still  another  remedy  would  be  a  law 
requiring  that  the  mix  of  natural  gas 
supplied  by  a  company  contain  at  least 
a  specified  percentage  of  old  low-cost 
gas.  still  under  price  control,  where 
that  amount  is  available  to  bring  down 
the  average  cost  of  gas  delivered  and 
distributed. 

Finally.  Congress  could  direct  that 
section  601(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  be  interpreted  as  giving  the 
Regulatory  Commission  the  power  to 
deny  pipeline  companies  the  right  to 
pass  costs  through  to  customers  when 
the  take-or-pay  percentage  require- 
ment is  too  high  as  being  "excessive 
due  to  •  •  •  abuse  •  •  •  ."' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  FERC  admin- 
istrative law  judge  recently  held  that 
one  distributor.  Columbia  Gas  Trans- 
mission Corp..  had  paid  too  much  for 
its  natural  gas  and  was  ordeed  to 
refund  the  extra  costs  it  had  passed  on 


to  customers.  Whether  this  low-level 
decision  survives  review  on  any  court 
challenge  remains  to  be  seen.  Congress 
could  Intervene  and  settle  the  matter 
more  quickly. 

Whatever  the  98th  Congress  does  in 
this  field.  I  say  that  we  should  proceed 
cautiously  with  respect  to  what  some 
critics  of  present  practice  and  policy 
are  recommending. 

Congress  should  go  slow  about  pro- 
posals to  freeze  natural  gas  prices, 
which  could  create  the  same  kinds  of 
natural  gas  shortages  experienced  in 
the  1970's.  At  the  same  time,  we  prob- 
ably should  resist  efforts  to  quickly 
and  completely  decontrol  natural  gas. 
which  would  risk  driving  prices  even 
higher  in  the  short  run.  even  if  an  off- 
setting wlndfaU  profit  tax  were  im- 
posed. 

Worldwide  energy  economics.  Feder- 
al regulatory  laws  and  regulations,  the 
U.S.  recession,  and  industry  judg- 
ments, customs,  and  trade  practices- 
all  have  combined  to  complicate  the 
natural  gas  puzzle. 

We  must  move  immediately  and  ef- 
fectively to  ease  the  current  price 
crisis  and  to  avoid  rash,  unwise,  quick- 
fix,  big-government  remedies  that 
many  of  our  urban-based  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  are  so  eager  to  impose. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  her  remarks. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickmaw).  for  taking  the  time  In 
the  House  today  to  focus  on  the  prices 
consxuners  face  in  affording  the  high 
cost  of  natural  gas  to  heat  their 
homes.  Certainly  In  West  Virginia— 
and  we  have  heard  much  from  the 
Midwest.  The  West,  and  perhaps  it  is 
time  to  bring  a  little  eastern  focus- 
thls  is  an  issue  with  which  I  am  not, 
nor  are  my  constituents,  unfamiliar. 
For  Instance,  in  the  State  legislature  it 
was  necessary  last  year  to  sponsor  a 
bill  requiring  utilities  to  prove  that 
they  were  purchasing  natural  gas  from 
independent  producers,  particularly 
those  in  West  Virginia. 


D  1500 
Interestingly  enough.  West  Virginia 
Is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  eastern 
overthrust  belts.  Hopefully,  it  should 
be  a  vital  area  for  natural  gas  produc- 
tion in  this  country.  Unfortunately, 
because  of  the  policies  foUowed  by 
many  of  the  large  gas  companies  as 
they  have  chosen  not  to  let  it  develop 
its  potential;  but  particularly  those  in 
West  Virginia.  Instead  of  Imposing 
higher  costs  on  their  customers  by 
bringing  the  more  costly  gas  into  the 
State  through  elaborate  pipeline  sys- 
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!  ought  to  try  to  develop  and 
West  Virginia  production. 
Congress,  it  is  important  to 
this   work.   It   is   gratifying 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
has  taken  this  time  to  ad- 
issue  and  has  been  joined  by 
of  concerned  colleagues, 
gratifying  that  just  a  few 
this  Congress  an  array  of 
been   introduced   to   inject 
some  logic,  into  the  pric- 
for  natural  gas. 
past  10  years  the  average 
riatural  gas  delivered  to  resi- 
cv^tomers  in  the  United  States 
more  than  fivefold.  Think 
does  to  the  consimier.  Think 
does  to  the  senior  citizen  on 
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has  one  of  several  things  it 
can  convert  to  No.  6  fuel  oil, 
tnany  have  done.  It  can  shut 
of  its  operations  or  to  offset 
t  can  lay  people  off.  That  is 

indistry  has  to  do  to  react  to 
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the  problem  today  is  the  re- 
of  the  pipelines  to  the  utili- 
producers,  and,  of  course,  I 
alking  about  the  situation 
have  independent  distribut- 
I  am  tallying  about  that 
where  you  have  affiliated 
companies.  Columbia  Gas 
Virginia  which  buys  from  the 
(Columbia  Gas  Transmission 
buys  from  the  producer. 
Gas:  and,  of  course,  they 
into  our  public  service  com- 
IS  they  come  before  yours. 
We  don't  make  any  profits." 
w^at  the  affiliated  distributing 
company  would  say  and,  indeed,  they 
are  right.  You  can  look  at  their  boolcs 
and  they  have  and  they  are  nmning 
into  the  i  ed;  but  go  look  at  the  parent 
company  and  you  would  see  that  the 
parent  c(mpany,  for  instance,  in  my 
specific  o  Lse,  showed  more  than  a  $200 
million  pi  of  it  last  year. 

The  Pe(  leral  role  in  the  marketing  of 
gas  has  i ,  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
trying    s^uation.    We    have    already 


talked  a  great  deal  about  the  1978 
NGPA.  Of  course,  what  it  has  done, 
unfortunately,  it  has  actually  enabled 
some  pipeline  suppliers  to  deliver  gas 
at  prices  higher  than  anyone  envi- 
sioned when  the  law  was  drafted. 
Mending  the  NGPA  is  not  only  appro- 
priate, but  necessary  and  urgent. 

We  have  to  deal  with  this  situation 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  know  in 
the  lameduck  session  I  had  hoped  to 
see  some  legislation  come  forth,  and 
did  not  because,  I  suppose,  of  the 
short  time  left,  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  go  home,  I 
cannot  go  home  and  tell  elderly 
widows,  I  cannot  tell  laid  off  coal 
miners,  I  cannot  tell  struggling  small 
business  people,  I  cannot  tell  manufac- 
turers who  are  wondering  why  they 
are  not  getting  any  help,  why  it  is  that 
Washington  cannot  provide  any  relief. 
To  come  to  grips  with  many  of  these 
critical  problems  we  face  at  home,  the 
freshman  Democratic  Caucus  orga- 
nized itself  into  action  groups  so  that 
we  can  propose  policies  for  many  of 
the  concerns  that  we  feel  are  largely 
responsible  for  our  election. 

The  utilities  action  group  which  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  chair  has  met 
once,  will  meet  again  next  week,  and 
our  nearly  a  dozen  members  are  not 
certain,  we  are  not  quite  sure  how  to 
best  approach  the  natural  gas  pricing 
issue,  but  we  know  we  have  to  ap- 
proach it.  We  are  determined  to  take 
that  bull  by  the  horns  and  if  it  means 
a  challenge  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  on  one  of 
their  rulings,  if  it  means  writing  legis- 
lation that  will  uphold  the  recent  Co- 
lumbia Gas  ruling  that  sought  to 
define  or  redefine  the  terms  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse,  so  be  it. 

I  am  hopeful,  though,  that  we  can 
settle  soon  on  a  legislative  course.  The 
creation  of  our  action  group,  the  time 
we  have  taken  in  the  House  today,  the 
slate  of  bills  in  the  hopper,  all  attest 
to,  I  believe,  the  readiness  of  our  Con- 
gress to  act. 

The  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Guckman)  to  freeze  well 
head  prices  for  2  years  at  the  levels  in 
effect  last  October  is  one  measure  de- 
serving of  consideration.  Another  is 
the  Natural  Gas  Market  Correction 
Act,  which  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Oberstar)  and  other  spon- 
sors have  introduced,  and  I  under- 
stand and  indeed  I  am  gratified  to 
hear  from  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  that 
hopefully  his  subcommittee  will  soon 
be  undertaking  a  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation  projecting  a  long  range 
solution  to  this  problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickman)  has  expired. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  significant  participa- 
tion in  this  special  order. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickmam).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Gephardt)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise). 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WISE.  Certainly.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  appreciate  the  very 
strong  statement  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  work  that  he  and  others,  espe- 
cially in  the  New  Members  Caucus,  are 
doing  on  this  issue. 

One  way  in  which  it  can  be  very 
helpful  to  those  on  our  subcommittee 
is  in  bringing  to  us  the  data  as  to  what 
is  happening  in  your  own  local  mar- 
kets. One  of  the  complications,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  in  this  issue 
the  situation  varies  almost  from  utility 
to  utility,  from  pipeline  to  pipeline, 
from  producer  to  producer,  and  to  get 
a  grasp  of  what  proposals  will  do  on  a 
national  basis  and  how  they  will 
impact  differently  in  different  regions 
is  very  difficult  to  do.  It  would  be  very 
helpful  to  us,  as  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ready started  to  do,  to  help  us  to  be 
aware  of  that. 

I  might  in  particular  say  that  we  cer- 
tainly would  be  interested  in  any  data 
and  evidence  on  this  question  of  pro- 
ducer pipeline  affiliates  that  the  gen- 
tleman raised:  that  is,  where  there  is  a 
connection,  a  business  relationship  of 
a  parent  company  and  subsidiary  rela- 
tionship of  the  producer  and  the  pipe- 
line, because  many  of  us  suspect  there 
is  a  consumer  interest  neglected  in 
that  kind  of  a  relationship  and  we 
have  difficulty  documenting  that  in 
order  to  take  legislative  action  on  it:  so 
I  applaud  what  the  gentleman  and 
other  new  Members  are  doing  and  cer- 
tainly urge  them  not  to  hesitate  in  any 
way  to  bring  forward  information 
about  their  local  situation.  It  would  be 
very  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  would  certainly  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  both  gentlemen.  I  especially 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
who  is  obviously  taking  a  leadership 
role  with  his  subcommittee  in  trying 
to  help  all  of  us  deal  with  what  is  a 
very  complicated  and  difficult  set  of 
circumstances. 

I  think  this  special  order  today,  the 
first  hour  and  the  second  hour,  is  an 
important  step  toward  solving  this 
problem  of  rising  natural  gas  prices.  I 
hope  that  in  working  together  with 
the  problems  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  that  we  will  be  able  to 
identify  the  problems  that  exist  and 
find  some  workable  solutions. 
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As  a  Member  who  was  here  in  1978 
when  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  was 
passed,  I  think  it  is  obvious  now  that 
some  of  the  provisions  in  that  act,  al- 
though they  were  the  product  of  a 
great  deal  of  compromise  and  working 
together  with  different  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  obvious  that  parts  of  the 
act  probably  have  to  be  redone,  cer- 
tainly   rethought.    The    assumptions 
that  were  made  during  the  delibera- 
tion on  the  Natural  Gas  Act  have  been 
abrogated  by  circumstances  in  many 
cases    I    think    beyond    our    control. 
While  solutions  will  not  come  easily, 
we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  correct 
the  problems,  as  people  are  literally 
having  to  make  the  choice  in  many 
cases  between  heating  their  homes  or 
having  something  on  the  table  to  eat. 
Each  of  us  has  problems  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  our  own  districts  based  on 
the  producers,  the  pipelines,  and  the 
distribution  companies  that  serve  our 
constituents.  Since  the  phased  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas  began  in  1979, 
the  cost  to  consumers  has  skyrocketed. 
Since  the  act  took  effect  in  January 
1979,    Missouri    gas   consumers   have 
seen  their  rates  increase  by  115  per- 
cent, and  in  many  cases  more  than 
that  amount. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  rate 
charged  to  residential  consumers  in 
my  district  in  St.  Louis  and  outside  St. 
Louis  was  54.5  cents  per  therm.  Only  4 
months  later,  the  price  has  increased 
to  over  60  cents  per  therm.  This  is  at  a 
time  when  supplies  are  apparently 
abundant  and  demand  we  are  told  is 
down. 

The  Laclede  Gas  Co.,  which  serves 
my  district,  says  prices  will  increase  by 
$34  million  this  year  and  of  that  $34 
million,  $29  million  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  import  of  Algerian  liq- 
uefied natural  gas.  Algerian  LNG  cur- 
rently sells  for  approximately  $7  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  while  the  average 
retail  price  for  gas  is  about  $2.50  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  Thus,  the  average 
Missouri  gas  bill  will  rise  by  more  than 
$30  this  year  alone. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  today's 
problems.  Many  of  them  have  been 
discussed  today.  I  think  the  important 
thing  is  to  begin  looking  at  the  solu- 
tions. Obviously,  we  can  invalidate  or 
limit  the  take-or-pay  contracts.  That 
can  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways  that 
have  been  discussed  by  other  speakers. 
We  can  freeze  natural  gas  prices  for  a 
period  of  time.  That  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed. Another  option  Is  to  modify 
the  indefinite  price  escalator  clauses 
which  have  unnecessarily  in  some 
cases  driven  up  the  price  of  natural 
gas. 

Other  ideas  are  to  do  something 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  Regulatory 
Commission  that  can  administratively 
decontrol  the  price  of  natural  gas. 
Some  say  that  should  be  stopped. 
There  are  other  options  that  need  to 
be  considered. 


I  think  the  most  heartening  thing  In 
this  special  order  today  is  that  it  indi- 
cates there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
interest  in  the  subject  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
My  hope  is  that  that  tremendous  in- 
tense interest  will  help  the  appropri- 
ate committees  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  other  body  to 
come  to  some  solutions  that  will  help 
our  consumers  all  over  the  country 
and  our  producers  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  to  ease  through  this  tran- 
sition from  the  day  when  we  had  a 
very  regulated  system  to  one  that  I 
suppose  some  day  will  be  less  regulat- 
ed or  regulated  in  a  different  way  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  at  that 
point  with  my  statement  and  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  2  minutes  to  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
prior  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this. 

I  think  we  all  agree,  as  the  other 
gentleman  from  Kansas  said,  that 
there  are  vast  distortions  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. I  would  hope  that  the  solu- 
tions in  this  Congress  begin  to  deal 
with  the  natural  gas  market  and  the 
high  prices.  The  solution  and  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  go  is  a  solution 
toward  solving  the  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  intricate  and  com- 
plex controls  that  we  have  placed  on 
this  market  since  1938,  compounded  in 
1978,  and  if  we  are  going  to  solve  the 
problem  which  we  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned about,  that  we  in  fact  go  in  the 
direction  of  deregulating  and  decon- 
trolling those  prices  which  have 
caused  the  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  regulation,  the  solution  is 
not  reregulation  or  freeze  but  one  of 
deregulation. 

I  would  suggest  a  few  facts  before 
this  body.  No.  1  is  that  the  high  prices 
today  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  com- 
plex system  of  controls,  with  25  differ- 
ent categories  of  gas.  The  average 
price  paid  to  producers  In  Texas  is 
$2.75  per  Mcf.  yet  the  average  price 
paid  by  consumers  in  Houston.  Tex., 
or  in  Kansas  City,  is  $5,  and  the 
reason  for  that  is  the  NGPA  provides 
incentives  that  gas  will  not  be  pur- 
chased just  from  Canada,  as  was  men- 
tioned, at  $4.90,  but  also  deep  gas  at  $8 
and  from  Algeria  for  $7,  because  of 
those  25  price  categories  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  problem  we  are  in 
tiOdftV 

I  would  suggest  that  the  problem  is 
Inherent  in  the  system  of  controls 
which  were  reimposed  in  1978. 

The  case  that  I  would  make  before 
this  Congress  in  my  small  amount  of 
time  here  is  that  the  solution  to  high 
gas  prices  does  not  lie  in  further  price 


regulation.  It  is  a  complex  subject,  but 
it  does  not  lie  in  freezing  current 
market  distortions  into  place.  The  so- 
lution lies  in  price  deregulation,  to 
allow  those  high  prices  to  fall  in  the 
face  of  declining  demand. 

The  solution  lies  in  an  industry  free 
from  artificial  statutory  devices  that 
provide  incentives  to  buy  the  most  ex- 
pensive gas  available  and  foreign  con- 
tracts that  insulate  it. 

In  short,  the  solution  and  the  direc- 
tion that  we  should  proceed  lies  in  an 
undistortion  of  the  marketplace  and  in 
a  dependence  upon  free  market  alter- 
natives. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri for  making  this  time  available. 

Mr.    GEPHARDT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois  such  time  as  he  may  need  for 

his  statement. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Gephardt)  for  this  opportu- 
nity today  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickmam)  as  well  for 
this  special  order  of  business.  I  believe 
we  are  addressing  what  is  a  primary 
concern  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  20th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  the  natural 
gas  prices  are  devastating  to  the  con- 
sumers, but  clearly  they  are  equally  if 
not  more  devastating  to  the  businesses 
in  my  portion  of  the  country  in  central 
and  western  Illinois,  an  area  of  high 
unemployment.  The  utUity  bills  are 
becoming  a  matter  of  major  concern  in 
terms  of  economic  expansion  and 
future  employment. 

Of  course,  we  are  dependent  upon 
our  agriculture  as  well.  I  have  found  in 
dealing  with  farmers  that  there  is  a 
growing  concern  that  when  it  comes  to 
drying  crops  or  applying  fertilizer  that 
the  rising  price  of  natural  gas  is  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  make  it  even 
more  difficult  in  the  depression  era 
that  is  facing  American  farms  today. 

Yesterday,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
travel  within  the  20th  Congressional 
District  and  to  visit  one  of  these  busi- 
nesses which  I  have  just  mentioned.  It 
is  a  company  in  Pana,  111.,  the  Illinois 
Roses  Co.  Fifty  years  ago,  Pana,  111., 
was  a  crossroads  for  four  major  rail- 
roads and  had  six  greenhouses.  The 
roses  that  were  snipped  in  the  morn- 
ing in  Pana,  111.,  found  their  way  to 
the  Atlantic  City  beauty  pagents  the 
next  night.  It  was  a  national  source  of 
pride  and  a  great  source  of  employ- 
ment In  Pana,  111.  Today  there  are 
only  three  greenhouses  left,  and  what 
disease  and  insects  and  foreign  compe- 
tition have  been  unable  to  do,  it  ap- 
pears that  natural  gas  prices  may  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  doing,  and  that,  un- 
fortunately, is  to  close  down  forever 
the  greenhouses  of  Pana,  111. 
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address  this  matter  to  secure  relief  for 
our  natural  gas  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  winter  natural  gas 
consimiers  are  receiving  bills  which,  in 
some  instances,  are  50  percent  higher 
than  last  year.  Natural  gas  prices  na- 
tionwide have  risen  an  average  of  17 
percent  over  the  0ast  year.  I  believe 
that  the  other  gentleman  from  Kansas 
in  the  previous  special  order,  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY.  made  an  interesting  point  when 
he  suggested  that  there  are  indeed  no 
clear  villains  on  this  issue.  Indeed,  the 
roots  of  this  problem  go  back  to  1978, 
to  actions  of  this  body  and  to  points 
previous  thereto. 

But,  indeed,  we  have  to  take  some 
action,  and  I  think  there  is  a  biparti- 
san concern  about  that.  It  serves  nei- 
ther our  constituents  well  nor  this 
body  well  to  concentrate  our  thoughts 
on  distributing  blame  among  a  variety 
of  sources,  for  blame  and  upon  the 
Carter  administration  or  the  Reagan 
administration.  What  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about  is  addressing  this 
issue  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  98th 
Congress  and  addressing  it  well. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  for  taking  time  to 
give  the  Members  of  this  body  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon  some  of 
the  problems  and  suggest  some  of  the 
solutions  to  the  serious  problems  of 
natural  gas  pricing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 

EVAIfS). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and  for 
extending  to  us  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  important  matter,  the 
matter  of  natural  gas  prices  and  pro- 
posals concerning  the  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

As  the  98th  Congress  begins  its  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  I  would  like 
to  emphatically  state  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  any  proposals  which  will 
bring  about  the  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices. 

While  the  Congress  may  have  hoped 
that  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  would 
help  establish  fair  and  reasonable 
energy  policies,  our  current  situation 
would  suggest  that  the  act  has  been 
less  than  successful,  Illinois  consimiers 
are  tremendously  vulnerable  to  in- 
creases in  natural  gas  prices,  since  the 
State  prcxluces  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  energy  it  consumes.  Thus,  despite 
the  fact  that  my  constituents  of  the 
17th  District  have  lowered  their  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas  by  20  to  25 
percent  since  1978,  their  home  heating 
bills  have  increased  by  an  unbelievable 
252  percent  over  the  same  period  of 
time.  Individuals  living  on  fixed  or  low 
Incomes,  most  notably  the  elderly, 
have  been  forced  to  make  a  hard  deci- 
sion between  paying  a  costly  fuel  bill 
to  stay  warm  or  spend  their  money  on 


food,  medicine,  or  other  basic  necessi- 
ties. 

Industries  and  businesses  have  also 
been  hard  hit  by  rising  energy  prices, 
which  absorb  a  larger  and  larger  per- 
centage of  their  basic  operating  costs— 
an  expense  which  is  ultimately  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  goods  and  services. 
Perhaps  even  more  disturbing,  howev- 
er, is  the  toll  higher  gas  prices  take  in 
terms  of  employment.  If  forced  to 
choose  between  paying  essential  fuel 
bills  to  stay  afloat  or  lay  off  workers, 
many  businesses  have  no  real  choice 
other  than  to  reduce  their  manpower. 
Worse  still,  other  businesses  and  in- 
dustries simply  abandon  harsh  mid- 
western  climates  altogether  in  favor  of 
milder  southern  climates— and  more 
reasonable  fuel  bills— leaving  hun- 
dreds of  workers  behind  to  join  the 
unemployment  lines. 

Discouraging  as  these  facts  are.  con- 
sumers may  be  forced  to  pay  even 
more  for  their  heating  bills  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  take  immediate  action 
to  remedy  other  provisions  of  the  act, 
particularly  those  which  will  decontrol 
certain  sources  of  natural  gas  by  1985. 
This  scheduled  decontrol  is  expected 
to  cost  consumers  $100  billion  over  the 
next  4  years,  and  any  acceleration  of 
this  decontrol  would  raise  the  price 
tag  to  $160  billion. 

The  Congress  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore  the  current  problems  with 
our  natural  gas  policies.  We  should 
hear  from  all  sides— business,  industry, 
producers,  and  distributors— before  ar- 
riving at  any  decision  on  this  complex 
issue.  As  we  deliberate  on  these  pro- 
posals, however,  it  should  be  noted 
that  each  Member  must  carefully  con- 
sider the  interest  of  a  group  we  all  rep- 
resent—the American  consumer— for 
whatever  action  we  take  will  undoubt- 
edly affect  them  greatly.  As  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Douglas  Winebright 
of  Morunouth,  HI.,  wrote: 

I  now  have  the  honor  of  paying  more  for 
gas  and  electricity  than  I  pay  for  my  mort- 
gage. We  have  a  glut  of  natural  gas.  yet  the 
prices  passed  on  to  us  continue  to  skyrocket. 
We  keep  our  houses  at  65  degrees  during 
the  day  and  58  degrees  at  night  and  are 
freezing.  We  have  Insulated  and  put  siding 
on  our  house.  There  is  nothing  left  to  do. 

Mr.  Winebright's  frustration  is  un- 
derstandable, but  there  is  more  we  can 
do.  We  must  continue  to  support  con- 
servation efforts.  We  must  continue  to 
utilize  abundant,  readily  available 
energy  sources,  such  as  coal,  in  a 
manner  which  is  sensitive  to  our  wild- 
life and  environment.  And  we  must 
remain  committed  to  increasing,  not 
reducing,  funds  for  the  research  and 
development  of  clean,  renewable 
energy  sources,  such  as  solar  power. 

Americans  have  already  shown  that 
they  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to 
conserve  energy  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
their  energy  bills.  But  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  it  all  alone.  Congress 


must  resolve  itself  to  address  this 
issue,  and  address  it  now,  so  that  con- 
sumers can  be  assured  of  receiving  suf- 
ficient supplies  of  natural  gas  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  for  allowing  us  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  this  important 
matter. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  and  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  help- 
ing to  arrange  this  special  order  and  I 
again  want  to  thank  him  for  yielding 
and  allowing  me  to  speak  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

I  would  also  commend  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  for  his  handling  of  the 
floor  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  many 
different  effects  of  the  natural  gas 
issue  will  be  heard  by  this  body.  How- 
ever, one  important  aspect  of  this 
issue  must  not  be  ignored:  The  effect 
of  our  decision  on  the  consumer  of 
natural  gas. 

This  is  a  complex  issue  for  the  Con- 
gress; however,  it  is  not  so  complex  for 
the  consumer  because  most  consumers 
have  no  choice.  If  one  oil  company 
sells  gasoline  for  $2  per  gallon  and  an- 
other sells  it  for  $1  per  gallon,  then 
the  consumer  has  a  choice.  Not  so 
with  natural  gas. 

For  a  growing  number  of  consumers, 
the  question  becomes  simple:  "Should 
I  heat  or  should  I  eat?"  They  simply 
have  no  other  options.  They  are 
locked  into  their  plight  by  past  deci- 
sions and  a  weak  economy  which 
eliminates  the  choices  of  a  free 
market. 

We  have  seen  the  effects  of  deregu- 
lation on  consumers.  Our  challenge  is 
to  draft  comprehensive  legislation 
which  will  address  all  of  the  problems 
surrounding  the  natural  gas  issue.  I 
believe  that  there  are  five  major  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  addressed 
within  this  legislation.  They  are: 

First,  rolling  back  prices,  stopping 
decontrol  and  extending  controls 
beyond  1985. 

Second,  eliminating  take-or-pay  pro- 
visions, indefinite  escalator  clauses, 
and  other  onerous  contract  provisions. 
Third,  limiting  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission's  ability  to  in- 
crease old  gas  prices  or  any  other  cate- 
gory of  gas. 

Fourth,  forcing  pipelines  to  pur- 
chase least-cost  supplies  and  requiring 
that  the  FERC  deny  cost  pass- 
throughs  on  high-cost  gas  when 
cheaper  supplies  are  available. 

Fifth,  requiring  more  public  partici- 
pation at  the  FERC  by  making  pro- 
ducer/pipeline contracts  public,  and 
through  field  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  five 
points  should  be  considered  for  rea- 


sons which  I  will  elaborate  in  my  re- 
vised remarks.  I  will  say  this:  That 
while  these  three  points  need  to  be  in- 
corporated Into  the  legislation  that  we 
Introduce,  the  issue  of  natural  gas 
needs  to  be  thoroughly  studied.  Re- 
quiring the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  oversee  producer/ 
pipeline  contracts  will  be  insufficient 
if  the  public  is  not  allowed  into  the 
process.  Addressing  the  contract  prob- 
lems involving  new  or  high-cost  gas 
will  not  provide  price  protection  if  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's ability  to  raise  old  gas  prices  re- 
mains untouched.  Keeping  gas  prices 
where  they  are  today  is  Insufficient, 
since  they  are  already  too  high  for 
millions  of  Americans  and  many  of  my 
constituents. 

Finally,  any  bill  which  removes  the 
essential  certain  protection  of  price 
control  Is  Incomplete.  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  be  relying  totally  on  im- 
proved behavior  by  producers,  pipe- 
lines, and  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  a  reliance  which  our 
gas-using  constituents  can  111  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gep- 
hardt) and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickmaw)  for  allowing 
us  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this 
issue  and  for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
both  gentlemen  and  the  other  speak- 
ers here  today  in  order  to  solve  this 
unfortimate  problem. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  GucKMAN),  to  whom  I  want  to 
state  my  appreciation  for  his  organiz- 
ing this  today,  and  for  asking  me  to  re- 
quest another  hour. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  the  number  of  Members  who 
have  appeared  here  today  to  talk 
about  this  Issue,  many  with  different 
opinions  but  all  with  a  deep  concern 
about  the  problem,  has  Impressed  him, 
and  I  think  made  him  aware  that 
there  is  an  Intense  amount  of  Interest 
In  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
from  representatives  of  the  consumer 
States  and  producer  States  in  re-look- 
ing at  what  we  did  in  1978  and  trying 
to  perhaps  come  up  with  different  and 
better  solutions  to  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  thank 
him  for  basically  stating  what  I  was 
going  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is,  this  has  been  a  thoughtful  discus- 
sion. While  we  have  had  more  people 
from  consuming  and  producing  areas 
talking  than  perhaps  some  of  the 
other  larger  gas-producing  areas.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Tauzin)  and  others  may  be  talk- 
ing about  that  issue  in  a  little  bit,  but 
I  think  there  is.  No.  1,  the  clear  recog- 
nition that  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  the  way  gas  is  priced,  that  it  does 


not  flow  with  supply  and  demand  like 
oil  and  gasoline  Is  flowing  right  now. 

No.  2.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
while  flawed,  did  in  fact  do  substan- 
tially what  we  wanted  it  to  do;  it  did 
produce  more  gas.  But  it  did  it  in  a 
framework  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  an 
ever-growing  economy  and  an  ever 
greater  need  for  gas.  which  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case,  unfortunately. 

We  are  trying  to  get  ourselves  out  of 
the  economic  mess  we  are  in.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is,  the  nature  of  the  gas 
economy  and  the  nature  of  the  reces- 
sion has  diminished  the  need  and  the 
demand  for  gas.  together  with  Federal 
laws  and  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  and  other 
things.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the 
law  did  not  contemplate  a  downward 
price  of  gas. 
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And  If  the  25  categories  of  gas— or  as 
I  call  them,  the  Baskln-Robbins 
nature  of  the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act- 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  that  has  been 
in  effect— have  been  perverted,  they 
have  been  perverted  by  the  very  bad 
economic  times  we  are  in,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  pipeline  companies 
got  scared  and  entered  into  contracts  a 
long  time  ago  that  they  probably 
should  not  have  entered  into  and 
which  have  forced  upon  us  large  quan- 
tities of  high-priced  gas. 

The  thing  that  strikes  me  In  all  this 
is  that  we  have  our  consumers  out 
there  who  are  pretty  much  assuming 
the  whole  risk,  and  all  the  other  par- 
ties to  the  action,  whether  they  be  the 
pipeline  companies,  the  utility  compa- 
nies, or  even  the  producers,  need  to 
share  that  risk  in  determining  the 
kind  of  legislative  solution  we  should 

have.  . 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  to- 
gether with  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, indicated  that  we  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  here  that  is  going  to  so 
thoroughly  disrupt  the  potential  of 
future  years  of  natural  gas  production 
and  supply  that  we  would  end  up  in  a 
much  more  difficult  position  than  we 
are  in  right  now. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  that  after 
listening  to  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
debate.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  any 
closer  to  a  legislative  solution  to  our 
gas  pricing  problems.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  however,  that  until  we  re- 
store some  sense  of  sanity,  market 
price  sanity,  to  gas  prices  and  supply, 
we  can  see  gas  prices  go  up  even 
though  the  demand  would  continue  to 

fall. 

So  realizing  that  we  are  not  going  to 
Immediately  decontrol  gas,  which  is 
what  the  administration  originally 
said  they  wanted,  although  I  do  not 
think  they  are  pushing  that  proposal 
now,  we  must  face  this  issue.  Nor  are 
we  going  to  go  back  to  the  system  we 
had   prior  to    1978   of   complete   and 
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total  regul)  tion  of  every  type  of  gas 
there  was.  because  that  was  denying 
gas  to  the  n  larket. 

We  have  :ot  to  monkey,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  riGPA  to  recognize  market 
realities.  T  >  do  so  may  require  some 
bold  steps  :  ike  looking  at  existing  gas 
contracts,  b  ut  I  think  at  the  same  time 
our  produce  rs,  our  consumers,  and  our 
utilities  denand  that  we  straighten 
this  out  oi  else  we  are  going  to  see 
even  more  nnarket  dislocations  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speai  :er,  I  am  proud  and  happy 
that  I  hav  ■  been  able  to  participate 
with  the  i;entleman  from  Missouri, 
and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  first 
day  of  a  lo:  ig  series  of  debates  on  the 
issue  of  gaa  pricing  in  order  to  restore 
some  sanitv  to  the  way  we  treat  this 
commodity. 

Mr.  GEIHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  witli  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mi.  Guckman). 

In  1978  I  think  we  decided  to  insti- 
tute a  dif  f  e:  ent  policy  in  regard  to  nat- 
ural gas.  I  was  a  difficult,  complex 
compromis<  that  was  created  here  in 
the  Congre  s,  as  the  gentleman  will  re- 
member. 

The  quesi  ion  now  in  1983.  I  think,  is 
this:  Is  th<  compromise,  which  envi- 
sioned a  loig  transition  from  a  regu- 
lated world  to  an  unregulated  world, 
still  appropriate  for  the  rest  of  the 
period  unti   we  get  total  deregulation? 

In  my  vie  w.  that  is  certainly  subject 
to  questior,  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  year  tl  e  Congress  will  investigate 
that  questii  >n  and  will  decide  whether 
or  not  theie  can  be  improvements  in 
that  transition,  because,  as  I  see  it 
now,  from  my  admitted  parochial 
viewpoint,  1  hat  transition  has  been  ex- 
tremely dif  Icult  for  consumers  in  cer- 
tain parts  9f  the  country,  and  I  think 
the  question  is  this:  Can  the  transition 
be  eased,  made  more  efficient,  and 
made  more  smooth  for  people  who  are 
really  beinf  injured  beyond  their  capa- 
bility at  thj  3  point  in  time? 

Mr.  RIT  "ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  rield? 

Mr.  GEP  lARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  roi  1  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RIT  "ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
gentlepian  for  yielding,  and  I 
and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickmah)  for  making 
this  opport  unity  available  to  Members 
to  voice  their  viewpoints  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  ve^y  difficult  subject  of  natu- 
ral gas 

Certainlj^  in  the  15th  District  of 
Pennsylvaria  it  is  a  subject  of  deep 
controversy .  as  it  is  throughout  many 
areas  of  tl  e  Midwest  and  the  North- 
east, and  :  believe  that  this  natural 
could  end  up  being  one  of 
the  most  ;ontroversiaI  subjects  that 
we  in  this  ( longress  face. 

No  one.  consumers  and  producers 
alike,  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
present  sitiation.  Currently,  we  have 
excess  sup  >lies,  reduced  demand,  yet 
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this  has  resulted  in  recordbreaking 
prices.  This  is  a  unique  situation,  and 
what  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  is,  how 
do  we  make  prices  go  down  during 
these  periods  of  excess  supply  from 
their  exorbitant  levels  and  not  have 
the  reverse  and  have  them  go  up.  In 
other  words,  how  do  we  make  the  nat- 
ural gas  market  act  like  a  market 
should? 

Some  people  have  advocated  a  freeze 
on  natural  gas  prices.  According  to  the 
ESiergy  Information  Agency,  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  have 
frozen  gasoline  prices— and  I  think  we 
need  to  look  back  on  the  situation  of 
decontrol  of  gasoline  for  some  instruc- 
tion as  we  face  the  natural  gas  situa- 
tion—if the  Federal  Government 
would  have  frozen  gasoline  prices  in 
■January  1981,  when  President  Reagan 
took  office  just  prior  to  full  decontrol, 
we  would  all  be  paying  today  about  10 
cents  more  per  gallon  for  that  gasoline 
and  we  would  most  certainly  have  re- 
duced supplies. 

When  dealing  with  natural  gas  pric- 
ing, I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to  le- 
gitimize the  very  high  prices  consum- 
ers are  currently  forced  to  pay  by 
freezing  those  prices.  The  market  and 
the  industry  and  the  pipelines  can  do 
better.  Let  us  try  to  see  what  we  can 
do  to  spur  competition  and  reduce 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
we  have  many  small,  independent  nat- 
ural gas  producers  who  are  being  shut 
out  of  the  natural  gas  pipelines  even 
though  they  are  willing  to  sell  their 
gas  to  the  pipeline  at  substantially  re- 
duced prices  in  comparison  to  other 
gas  currently  going  into  the  pipeline. 
If  the  pipelines  purchased  this  cheap- 
er gas  that  is  often  locally  produced, 
the  small,  independent  producers 
would  benefit,  and  so  would  consum- 
ers. 

Unfortunately,  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
in  many  other  States  across  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast,  we  find  the  pipe- 
lines shipping  extremely  expensive 
and  overpriced  gas  from  places  like 
Louisiana  and  Oklahoma,  and  in  some 
cases  this  expensive  gas  is  purchased 
from  the  pipelines'  own  producing  sub- 
sidiary. Our  small,  independent  pro- 
ducers have  become  slaves  to  the  pipe- 
lines. They  caimot  get  their  gas  into 
the  pipeline  no  matter  how  cheap  it  is. 

Federal  regulations  and  pipeline 
purchasing  practices  have  combined  to 
allow  this  kind  of  anticompetitive, 
somewhat  monopolistic  practice  to 
flourish,  and  the  consumer  ends  up 
paying  the  price. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  last 
September,  I.  along  with  our  erstwhile 
colleague.  Congressman  Brown  from 
Ohio,  introduced  legislation  that 
sought  to  induce  competition  within  a 
pipeline  so  that  other  carriers  could 
purchase  gas  and  use  the  pipeline  to 
transport  it.  The  goal  of  my  bill  was  to 
bring  about  a  natural  gas  distribution 


network  where  several  contract  carri- 
ers would  be  buying  gas  and  transport- 
ing it  through  a  pipeline  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other  and  the  pipeline 
for  customers  at  the  receiving  end.  If  a 
pipeline  had  purchased  gas  at  high 
prices  and  contract  carriers  purchased 
gas  at  much  lower  prices  in  compari- 
son, the  contract  carriers  could  sell 
their  gas  at  much  lower  prices.  In  re- 
sponse to  this,  pipelines  would  have  to 
be  more  aggressive  and  reduce  their 
prices. 

Late  last  year,  the  majority  staff  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
projected  that  only  if  demand  in- 
creased, would  we  possibly  see  a  slow- 
down in  natural  gas  prices.  Something 
Is  wrong  with  that  system.  In  other 
words,  under  the  present  system,  be- 
cause of  Federal  regulations,  and  pipe- 
line practices,  the  consumers  are  told 
to  take  the  gas  or  pay  for  it. 

If  we  had  competition  in  the  pipe- 
line for  the  distribution  of  natural  gas. 
we  would  not  need  Federal  regulation 
to  eliminate  take-or-pay  contracts. 
The  market  would  do  it  for  us.  We 
would  not  have  to  see  our  natural  gas 
utilities  being  forced  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  high  priced,  deep-drilled 
natural  gas  if  it  did  not  want  it  or  did 
not  need  it.  We  would  not  need  to 
have  FERC  decide  whether  under  Fed- 
eral regulations  a  pipeline  could  con- 
tinue to  force  consumers  to  buy  over- 
priced gas  from  places  like  Oklahoma 
rather  than  cheaper  gas  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  then  see  their  decision  liti- 
gated to  death.  The  market  could 
make  such  a  decision  expeditiously,  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
market  would  dictate  that  the  cheaper 
priced  gas  be  sold  to  the  consumer. 

I  will  be  reintroducing  my  bill  later 
this  month  with  some  modifications, 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
close  look  at  it  and  consider  cosponsor- 
ing  it.  It  addresses  one  important  area 
in  the  whole  natural  gas  debate,  the 
area  of  distribution.  By  inducing  com- 
petition in  this  area,  we  can  reduce 
high  prices. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  there 
are  things  we  can  do  to  reduce  prices 
in  the  short  and  long  term  for  natural 
gas.  but  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  not 
by  artificially  freezing  high  prices  but 
by  inducing  competition  into  the 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
work  together  to  achieve  that  goal, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  op- 
portunity to  introduce  my  views. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickuan)  for  requesting  the  special 
order  thereby  giving  all  of  us  this 
frank  discussion  on  one  of  the  most 
pressing    subjects    facing    Americans 


today— the  subject  of  natural  gas  pric- 
ing. The  skyrocketing  cost  of  natural 
gas  has  created  difficulties  for  Ameri- 
cans all  across  the  country  and,  in  par- 
ticular, for  people  in  States  like  Wis- 
consin which  are  consuming  States 
and  which  have  significantly  colder 
climates. 

My  constituents  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin,  which  includes  the 
Milwaukee-Waukesha  areas,  are  hard- 
pressed  to  meet  constantly  rising 
home  heating  bills. 

Figures  according  to  Wisconsin  gas 
reflect  that  the  average  monthly  resi- 
dential bill  for  customers  using  120 
therms  of  gas  a  month  has  gone  up 
$52.27  since  May  1972.  when  the  aver- 
age bill  was  $16.60.  Now,  the  average 
bill  is  $68.87  for  the  same  amount  of 
gas,  a  315-percent  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  speed  up  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  last  year  was  mis- 
guided and  ill  advised.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  succeeded  according  to 
Citzens/Labor  Energy  Coalition  the 
typical  residential  heating  customers 
in  the  Milwaukee  area  would  have 
paid  $484  more  in  the  first  year  and 
well  over  $2,000  more  in  the  first  4 
years  of  accelerated  decontrol. 

The  coalition's  figures  also  showed 
that,  commercial  gas  users  would  have 
paid  $41  million  more  in  the  first  year, 
and  $176  million  more  in  the  following 
4  years.  Industrial  gas  users  would 
have  paid  $181  million  more  in  the 
first  year  and  $777  million  more  in  the 
following  4  years. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  Congress  did 
not  go  along  with  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  speed  up  decontrol  last  year, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  again 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  natural 
gas  pricing  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  gas  prices 
continue  to  rise  and  regions  like  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  are  being 
squeezed.  One  of  the  problem  areas 
are  the  "take  or  pay"  contracts  that 
our  companies  are  locked  into.  Under 
those  contracts  companies  can  be  re- 
quired to  take  high-priced  and  newly 
deregulated  gas  even  if  lower  priced 
gas  is  available.  It  Is  my  belief  that  if 
cheaper  gas  is  available  companies 
should  be  required  to  buy  it. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  that  Ameri- 
can consumers  can  bear  the  brunt  of 
another  major  price  increase  in  natu- 
ral gas,  I  am  hopeful  that  corrective 
legislation  can  be  expeditiously 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote  in  the  98th  Congress.  I  stand 
ready  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
toward  it.« 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  for  us  to  conduct  a 
discussion  of  natural  gas  price  con- 
trols, and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  for  arranging  this  occa- 
sion. Natural  gas  prices  are  still  on  a 
decontrol  schedule  set  by  Congress  a 
few  years  ago  to  insure  an  adequate 


supply    of    that    fuel    without    any 
sudden  inflationary  surges.  Now,  how- 
ever, prices  have  shot  up  despite  the 
decontrol  schedule  and  an  abundant 
supply,  and  the  consumer  is  caught  in 
a  bind  which  Congress  never  intended. 
The  most  important  fact  about  natu- 
ral gas  prices  is  that  the  fuel  is  a  ne- 
cessity. It  is  not  something  that  you 
can  cut  out  of  your  budget  if  the  price 
gete  too  high,  as  many  people  did  a 
few  years  ago  when  coffee  prices  shot 
up;  we  depend  on  it.  Even  if  you  do  not 
have  natural  gas  in  your  own  home, 
you  pay  for  its  increased  costs  when 
you  buy  goods  and  foods  whose  pro- 
ducers  use   natural    gas.    If   you   do 
depend  on  natural  gas  at  home,  how- 
ever, for  cooking,  for  heating,  or  for 
other  purposes,  the  vast  sudden  in- 
creases in  your  bills  which  have  ap- 
peared this  year  are  a  major  blow  to 
you.  Whether  you  are  living  on  a  small 
pension  and  forced  to  choose  in  effect 
between  heating  and  eating,  or  wheth- 
er you  enjoy  more  fortunate  circum- 
stances, the  very  suddenness  of  these 
price  boosts  affects  you  seriously. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  worse  time  to 
contemplate  lifting  aU  price  controls 
on  this  basic  fuel.  Over  a  tenth  of  the 
Nation  Is  out  of  work,  and  the  econo- 
my has  yet  to  recover  from  this  reces- 
sion; a  cold  winter  is  still  forecast. 
This  is  hardly  the  time  to  cast  off  all 
restraints  on  already  runaway  prices. 

The  argimient  for  accelerated  decon- 
trol is  annoying;  we  are  told  that 
"market  forces"  will  keep  prices  lower 
than  controls  did.  When  is  this  "free 
market"  solution  supposed  to  work? 
We  now  have  a  surplus  of  supplies  of 
natural  gas,  yet  prices  are  higher  than 
ever  and  still  shooting  up.  Back  when 
we  feared  that  supplies  would  nm  low, 
we  scheduled  decontrol  and  let  prices 
rise  because  of  the  scarcity;  now  we 
are  supposed  to  do  it  because  of  the 
surplus.  This  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
contention  that  a  deregulated  market 
will  work  to  keep  prices  in  line.  We 
cannot  place  a  real  hardship  on  the 
American  people  in  the  name  of  a  spu- 
rious distortion  of  economic  theory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should  be 
examining  how  to  control  the  current 
unwarranted  natural  gas  price  in- 
creases rather  than  encouraging  more. 
Rather  than  aUowing  special  interests 
to  toy  with  the  American  people  In 
such  a  serious  matter,  we  have  to  work 
to  protect  our  constituents  against  un- 
warranted gouging.  Not  only  should 
we  retain  the  decontrol  schedule  set 
already,  but  we  should  also  look  to 
closing  the  loopholes  which  allowed 
the  current  Increases  in  the  first 
place.*  ,    ^     ^    , 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  concerns  and  those  of 
my  constituents  over  the  seemingly 
endless  spiral  in  natural  gas  prices 
that  have  taken  place  this  winter. 


Natural  gas  prices  have  risen  an  av- 
erage of  17  percent  over  the  past  year 
and  jumped  a  remarkable  5  percent 
during  last  November  alone.  These 
price  hikes  are  estimated  to  have  cost 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation  an  addi- 
tional $13  bUlion  to  $20  billion  In 
energy  costs  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  perplexing 
part  of  this  situation  is  that  these 
record  gas  price  Increases  are  taking 
place  at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  are  up.  and  because 
of  our  unusually  warm  winter  weath- 
er, consumption  Is  down. 

There  are  two  primary  villains  In 
this  equation:  The  "take  or  pay"  provi- 
sions In  contracts  between  pipeline 
companies  and  natural  gas  producers 
and  the  White  House's  desire  to  decon- 
trol the  price  of  natural  gas. 

During  the  winter  of  1976-77,  a  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  plagued  our  Nation. 
Gas  was  cut  off  for  many  Industries 
and  even  some  schools  were  closed  be- 
cause not  enough  fuel  was  available. 
The  shortage  had  many  Americans 
worried  there  would  not  be  gas  avail- 
able to  heat  their  homes  during  that 
harsh  winter.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
many  gas  pipeline  companies,  fearing 
a  prolonged  shortage  contracted  to 
buy  future  supplies  on  terms  that 
have  now  proven  to  be  disastrous. 

Many  of  the  contracts  called  for 
"take  or  pay"  provisions  requiring 
pipeline  companies  to  purchase  higher 
priced  gas  being  offered  by  the  suppli- 
ers. The  deal  backfired  as  gas  demand 
actually  decreased,  yet  the  pipelines 
were  committed  to  paying  for  the 
higher  contracted  amounts.  Of  course 
those  increased  costs  were  passed  onto 
the  consumer. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  which 
would  correct  the  blatantly  unfair  sit- 
uation by  requiring  pipelines  to  deliver 
the  least  cost  mix  of  gas  to  distribu- 
tion companies.  It  mandates  them  to 
ship  the  maximum  amount  of  least  ex- 
pensive gas  they  have  under  contract 
before  delivering  their  more  expensive 
supplies.  AddltlonaUy,  plpUne  compa- 
nies would  have  the  authority  and 
legal  right  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
higher  priced  gas  If  less  expensive 
were  available. 

The  administration's  response  to  the 
natural  gas  price  controversy  has  been 
to  seek  the  immediate  decontrol  of  all 
natural  gas  prices. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  price  of  a  million 
Btu's  of  natural  gas  in  1978  was  $2.53. 
Since  partial  decontrol  was  initiated, 
that  price  nearly  doubled  to  $4.95  for 
the  same  one  miUlon  Btu's  in  1982. 
Total  decontrol  of  all  natural  gas 
could  very  weU  double  or  triple  that 
figure.  . 

While  the  average  homeowner  has 
been  hurt  by  those  increases,  others 
such  as  senior  citizens  who  are  living 
on  fixed  incomes  may  have  to  decide 
someday  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
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points— consumers  normally  have  only 
one  gas  pipeline  from  which  to  make 
their  purchases.  Second,  these  pipe- 
lines have  signed  long-term  contracts 
with  their  suppliers  at  a  fixed  price. 
This  type  of  distribution  system  does 
not  allow  the  consumer  a  variety  of 
choices  for  a  purchase:  therefore  the 
sellers  have  little  incentive  to  keep 
their  prices  as  low  as  possible. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  have  estab- 
lished an  agency— the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission— to  govern 
natural  gas  prices.  In  the  past,  they 
have  interpreted  the  scope  of  their  au- 
thority rather  narrowly.  The  Chair- 
man of  FERC,  Mike  Butler,  has  been 
cooperative  with  Congress,  especially 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition,  in 
discussions  of  this  problem.  I  hope 
PERC  continues  their  efforts  to  keep 
prices  below  market  clearing  levels.  I 
hope  I  can  speak  for  my  fellow  mem- 
bers when  I  say  we  will  continue  work- 
ing with  FERC  to  keep  prices  down. 
We  don't  want  the  citizens  of  this 
country  to  choose  between  heating 
and  eating  this  winter— or  any  winter. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  seen  dramatic  increases  in 
natural  gas  prices  at  a  time  when  sup- 
plies are  in  surplus  and  demand  has 
been  moderated  by  recession.  The 
price  increases  have  defied  the  logic  of 
market  economics. 

It  is  a  complicated  situation  in  which 
natural  gas  pipeline  companies  have 
long-term  contracts  to  accept  high- 
priced  gas  from  new  wells  from  their 
suppliers,  while  lower  priced  old  gas  is 
withheld  from  the  market. 

There  is  a  legitimate  question  as  to 
whether  natural  gas  is  a  commodity 
that  is  subject  to  normal  market  disci- 
pline. 

Natural  gas  is  distributed  by  State- 
regulated  public  utilities,  but  these  are 
captive  markets  attached  to  pipelines, 
which  are  also  captive  markets  to  the 
wells  at  the  production  ends  of  the 
lines.  The  problem  Is  aggravated  when 
a  pipeline  company  owns  a  financial 
interest  in  a  producer  serving  its  pipe- 
line. 

I  have  joined  two  of  my  Maryland 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  legislation 
that  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
impose  a  prudent  standard  on  the  pur- 
chasing practices  of  pipeline  compa- 
nies. A  pipeline  company  would  be  re- 
quired to  show  that  its  policies  and 
practices  are  designed  to  maintain 
prices  at  levels  competitive  with  alter- 
nate fuels. 

I  hope  that  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  will  vigorously 
pursue  solutions  to  the  natural  gas 
pricing  problems  we  face.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  energy  and  its  spiralling  costs 
have  played  and  will  continue  to  play 
a  monumental  role  in  American  con- 
sumers' purchasing  power  and  our  na- 


tional security.  These  two  facts  are 
particularly  evident  to  those  of  us  who 
reside  in  energy  consuming  States  aaid 
who  have  continually  witnessed  the 
economic  hardships  that  high  energy 
costs,  shortages,  and  disruption  of 
supply  bring  on. 

Energy  costs,  similar  to  the  costs  of 
other  commodities,  have  fluctuated 
with  the  rate  of  supply  and  demand. 
One  of  America's  primary  energy 
sources,  natural  gas,  however,  is  pres- 
ently defying  this  tradition.  What  dis- 
tinguishes recent  increases  in  natural 
gas  prices  from  those  of  past  years  is 
that  they  are  occurring  in  a  period  of 
surplus  gas  supplies.  It  is  this  inequita- 
ble situation  which  the  Congress  needs 
to  address  and  I  applaud  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Olickman,  for  arranging 
this  special  order  and  providing  the 
opportunity  for  discussion. 

The  unresponsiveness  of  natural  gas 
prices  to  conditions  in  the  gas  market 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  and  one 
which  requires  both  short  and  long 
term  remedies.  One  of  the  factors  pre- 
cipitating increasing  supplies  and 
rising  prices  is  the  "take  or  pay"  provi- 
sions in  contracts  signed  between  pipe- 
line companies  and  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers. The  effect  of  these  provisions 
is  to  require  the  pipeline  companies  to 
use  more  expensive  gas,  rather  than  to 
use  available,  lower  cost  supplies.  Pipe- 
line companies  signed  these  long-term, 
"take  or  pay"  contracts  with  producers 
in  response  to  shortages  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  Their  consequence  has  been 
high  natural  gas  prices  borne  directly 
by  the  consumers. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  re- 
spond to  this  situation,  and  I  believe 
that  the  "Temporary  Natural  Gas 
Market  Correction  Act,"  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Oberstar,  and  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  addresses  this  prob- 
lem equitably.  This  legislation  will  re- 
quire pipeline  companies  to  deliver 
"the  least  cost  mix  of  gas"  to  distribu- 
tion companies  by  requiring  them  to 
take  the  maximum  amount  of  least  ex- 
pensive gas  covered  by  "take  or  pay" 
provisions.  A  pipeline  company  will 
have  the  authority  and  legal  duty  to 
refuse  high-priced  gas  if  less  expensive 
gas  is  available  under  existing  con- 
tracts. 

This  legislation  is  an  approach  to  a 
situation  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion and  is  by  no  means  the  answer  to 
our  long-term  energy  or  jjatuial  gas 
problems.  The  United  States  must  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  approach  to 
our  energy  needs  and  one  which  will 
resolve  regional  conflicts  and  con- 
sumer and  producer  conflicts.  The 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  begin  deliberations  on  this 
issue  within  the  next  few  months  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  important  ques- 
tions concerning  energy  policy  will 
begin  to  emerge  so  that  we  may  chart 
a  course  which  not  only  results  in  a 
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pricing  system  which  is  fair  to  our  con- 
sumers but  will  also  allow  us  to  en- 
hance our  national  security.* 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  House  has  taken 
this  time  to  discuss  the  increasingly 
important  issue  of  natural  gas  pricing 
and  regulation. 

As  many  in  this  Chamber  know,  we 
have  had  these  discussions  before. 
Last  year  at  this  time,  we  were  talking 
about  then  newly  proposed  regulations 
affecting  gas  from  wells  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  deep,  and  gas  from  certain 
offshore  wells.  We  were  also  hearing 
much  talk  about  action  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  ad- 
ministratively decontrol  the  so-called 
old  gas,  that  is,  gas  from  wells  drilled 
prior  April  1977. 

Before  we  discuss  this  year's  agenda, 
I  would  like  to  know  what  happened 
to  last  year's  list  of  concerns?  Twelve 
months  ago  FERC  was  telling  us  these 
were  critical  and  important  issues. 
Where  are  they  now? 

Does  anyone  here  know  what  policy 
is  guiding  our  energy  regulators?  Old 
rulemaking  die  on  FERC's  vine  just  as 
fast  as  new  rules— such  as  the  latest 
gas  production  regulations— spew 
forth.  Rumors  are  nothing  new  in 
Government,  but  few  issues  match  the 
question  of  "Will  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  decontrol  natural 
gas?"  For  their  frequency  and  the  lack 
of  solid,  reliable  information  that  is 
available. 

This  is  no  idle,  theoretical  question. 
While  policymakers  debate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  free  market,  residential  and 
commercial  users  of  natural  gas  are 
facing  regular  and  exhorbitant  in- 
creases in  their  rates.  To  give  this 
body  some  idea  of  the  rate  of  increase 
in  natural  gas  prices— the  25  percent 
figure  we  have  all  heard— means  that 
natural  gas  prices  are  rising  almost 
twice  as  fast  as  the  defense  budget. 

For  example,  in  northern  California, 
the  combined  gas  and  electric  rates  of 
the  average  resident  have  increased  70 
percent  over  the  last  3  years. 

To  combat  these  rapidly  escalating 
prices  and  to  give  us  a  chance  to  re- 
think and  rework  our  natural  gas  pric- 
ing system,  I  have  joined  with  several 
other  Members  in  cosponsoring  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas'  bill,  H.R.  583, 
to  impose  a  2-year  price  freeze  on  well- 
head natural  gas  prices. 

How  can  we  fail  to  act  on  this  impor- 
tant matter.  While  we  talk,  contract 
take  or  pay  provisions  continue  to 
force  pipelines  to  purchase  relatively 
expensive  gas,  while  low-cost  con- 
trolled gas  sits  in  the  ground  doing  no 
one  any  good  at  all. 

While  we  talk,  purchase  gas  adjust- 
ments are  routinely  approved  by 
FERC,  passing  wellhead  price  in- 
creases through  to  pipelines,  distribu- 
tors and  consumers  with  little  review 
or  study. 


While  we  talk,  the  price  of  unregu- 
lated gas  rises,  and  through  the  aver- 
aging mechanism  of  natural  gas  pric- 
ing, drives  up  the  price  of  gas  for  all 
consumers. 

While  we  talk,  expensive  Canadian 
gas  flows  into  our  pipelines,  adding  to 
the  rise  in  consumer  prices. 

While  we  talk,  the  expiration  of  ex- 
isting controls  draws  near. 

And  most  Importantly,  while  we 
talk,  consimiers  must  pay  and  pay  and 

pay. 

The  solution,  some  say,  is  to  decon- 
trol prices. 

Last  year,  the  advocates  of  decontrol 
said  natural  gas  prices  were  not  risli^ 
fast  enough,  and  we  needed  to  take  off 
controls  now  to  avoid  an  abrupt  rise  in 
1985  when  controls  are  scheduled  to 

expire.  .     .^„^  , 

The  expected  price  spike  In  1985  is 
less  of  a  problem  now  that  natural  gas 
prices  are  up  and  oil  prices  are  down. 
So  we  now  have  the  advocates  of  de- 
control arguing  the  removal  of  con- 
trols would  prevent  prices  from  rising. 
These  are  the  same  people  who  last 
year  said  we  needed  decontrol  to  up 
prices. 

Quite  simply,  the  argimient  makes 
little,  if  any,  sense. 

We  need  to  do  what  we  all  know  will 
be  a  difficult  and  time  consuming  task. 
We  need  to  at  least  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  modifying  the  existing  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act,  and  acting  clearly 
and  firmly  to  remove  the  incentives 
that  drive  up  prices,  and  extending  the 
existing  controls  for  at  least  2  years.  I 
am  hopeful  that  by  working  together 
we  will  respond  to  the  clear  and  grow- 
ing needs  of  gas  customers  all  over  the 
Nation,  and  draft  a  fair  and  responsi- 
ble piece  of  legislation. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 
*  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  discussion  concerning  esca- 
lating natural  gas  prices.  I  commend 
the  efforts  taken  by  my  colleague  Dam 
Glickman  In  bringing  this  Issue  to  the 
House  floor. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  splraling  natural  gas  prices 
on  the  Nation's  poor  and  elderly.  The 
sharp  Increases  In  energy  and  other 
utility  rates  place  a  large  burden  on 
these  people.  In  addition,  the  First 
District  of  Indiana  consists  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  who  are  hard- 
pressed  to  meet  these  rising  energy 

costs.  ^.    . 

Government  studies  Illustrate  that 
these  Individuals  spend  as  much  as  20 
to  30  percent  of  their  income  on  these 
needs— much  more  than  the  general 
population.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  sought  to  decrease  low- 
Income  energy  assistance  as  weU  as 
other  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Sharply  Increasing  natural  gas 
prices,  from  as  much  as  20  to  60  per- 
cent over  last  year's  prices,  serve  only 


to  further  aggravate  the  American 
people.  And.  these  Increases  come  in 
spite  of  the  fact  there  is  an  estimated 
10  to  15  percent  more  natural  gas 
available  for  sale  than  last  year.  The 
increase  represents  an  additional  $13 
to  $20  billion  in  energy  costs. 

The  anomaly  of  Increased  supplies 
and  rising  prices  is  a  consequence  of 
the    1978    Natural    Gas    Policy    Act 
(NGPA).  The  law  was  originally  In- 
tended to  ease  the  country  Into  de- 
regulation. By  allowing  the  price  of 
new  gas  to  move  up  to  rough  parity 
with   the   world   oil   price.   Congress 
hoped  to  minimize   the   price  shock 
that  would  occur  when  the  controls 
came  off  about  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's  total   gas   production   In    1985. 
However,  this  winter  the  Nation  will 
experience  "a  lesson  in  regulatory  mis- 
calculation" as  world  oil  prices  have 
not  gradually  risen  as  expected  but  in- 
stead have  decreased  until  they  met  or 
undercut  the  splraling  price  of  natural 
gas  In  some  areas  of  the  country. 

The  1978  law  extended  price  controls 
for  already  discovered  "old"  gas.  estab- 
lished generous  price  ceilings  for  a  va- 
riety of  newly  discovered  gases  and  de- 
controlled expensive  deep-weU  gas 
found  below  15.000  cubic  feet.  The  law 
allowed  gas  prices  to  go  up  to  encour- 
age more  gas  exploration. 

The  "take  or  pay"  provisions  In  con- 
tracts between  pipeline  companies  and 
natural  gas  producers  are  generally 
blamed  for  the  Increase  In  prices.  The 
effect  of  these  provisions  of  the  1978 
act  is  to  require  the  pipeline  compa- 
nies to  use  more  expensive  gas.  rather 
than  to  use  avaUable.  lower  cost  sup- 
plies. Pipeline  companies  signed  these 
long-term,  "take  or  pay"  contracts 
with  producers  in  response  to  short- 
ages in  the  mid-1970's. 

I   believe   that   any   legislative   ap- 
proach  to    modifying    the    1978   law 
woiUd  address  the  "take  or  pay"  provi- 
sions In  some  fashion.  One  such  pro- 
posal would  require  pipelines  to  deliv- 
er the  "least  cost  mix"  of  gas  to  distri- 
bution companies  by  requiring  them 
to  take  the  maximum  amount  of  least 
expensive  gas  they  have  under  con- 
tract before  taking  expensive  gas  cov- 
ered by  "take  or  pay"  provisions.  An- 
other would  direct  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  to  ad- 
dress this  concern  by  initiating  a  rule- 
making proceeding  regarding  pipelme 
rate  design.  The  proposal  would  con- 
sider   the   service    agreements   which 
currently  obligate  distribution  compa- 
nies to  purchase  unnecessary  quanti- 
ties of  high  cost  gas  and  the  relation- 
ship between  pipeline  companies  and 
local  distributors.  These  are  only  sev- 
eral of  the  kinds  of  proposals  which 
could  significantly  contribute  toward 
resolving  the  problem. 

Another  popular  legislative  idea, 
that  of  freezing  natural  gas  prices  at 
August  or  October  prices,  has  been 
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criticized  ai  not  significantly  resolving 
the  proble  na.  Secretary  of  Energy 
Donald  P.  I  lodel  recently  stated  that  a 
price  freeze  would  save  perhaps  only  2 
percent  on  latural  gas  prices. 

Whatevei  the  solution,  I  urge  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  take  inunediate 
action  to  re  solve  the  problem.  I  believe 
that  we  mu  it  carefully  consider  all  the 
issues  to  enact  comprehensive,  long- 
term  legisli  ition  rather  than  a  quick 
fix  designee  I  to  only  alleviate  the  cur- 
rent crisis.4 

•  Mr.  PEA  ;e.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate our  CO  league  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
GucKMAN)  organizing  this  special 
order  to  dis  cuss  the  problems  of  natu- 
ral gas  pricing  and  legislative  actions 
we  might  ti  ke  to  address  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  gas  consuming  States 
are  acutely  aware  that  natural  gas 
rates  have  gone  up.  But  most  impor- 
tant to  reriember  is  that  rates  have 
not  Just  increased  marginally,  but  by 
factors  of  ip  to  50  percent  in  some 
cases.  And  at  the  same  time  prices 
have  gone  through  the  roof,  supplies 
of  natural  |  gas  have  Increased  to  a 
point  wheri>  some  utilities  are  aslcing 
for  special  permission  to  offer  lower 
"off  systen"  rates  to  large  industrial 
users  in  orier  to  maintain  their  cus- 
tomer base  and  end  the  huge  oversup- 
plies  of  gasjthey  currently  have. 

Mr.  Spea  :er,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  ai  pears  to  have  been  re- 
pealed, or  1 1  least  suspended,  when  it 
comes  to  na  tural  gas  markets. 

The  reasons  for  the  situation  in 
which  we  r  ow  find  ourselves  are  con- 
fusing: Drastic  increases  in  OPEC  oil 
prices  cauied  energy-equivalent  do- 
mestic natiral  gas  prices  to  increase; 
formerly  ii  conceivable  reductions  in 
natural  gai  consmnption  because  of 
price-forcec  conservation,  improved 
technology,  and  a  nationwide  recession 
led  to  a  ma  rked  rise  in  supplies:  over- 
zealous  and  imprudent  pipeline  pur- 
chasers, es;  >ecially  after  the  1977-78 
shortages,  >ought  gas  at  prices  and 
imder  cont  itions  we  now  see  were 
completely  inreasonable. 

Mr.  Speacer.  I  think  the  problem 
and  a  solul  ion  to  the  crucial  natural 
gas  market  distortions  we  have  Is  in 
the  hands  af  the  gas  industry  itself. 
The  industi  y,  from  producers  to  pipe- 
lines to  disi  ributors,  must  realize  that 
the  provisic  ns  they  have  built  into  gas 
contracts—]  rom  the  infamous  "take- 
or-pay"  cluuse  to  price  escalators, 
must  be  bent  to  allow  the  market  to 
fimction  i,t  something  closer  to 
"normal." 

If  natura  gas  distributors,  pipelines 
and  producers  expect  residential  and 
industrial  latural  gas  users  to  pay 
every  passe  i-through  Increase  in  costs, 
they  will  s<on  find  they  have  no  cus- 
tomers, or  It  least  no  paying  custom- 
ers. Curren ;  circumstances  are  not  far 
from  that  s  tuation  already. 

Producer  must  sit  down  with  their 
pipeline  an  1  distributor  customers  to 


renegotiate  existing  contracts.  If  the 
industry  does  not  take  such  action 
itself,  the  Congress  will  force  action. 
Along  this  line.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Fossil  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
under  the  very  able  leadership  of  our 
colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp). 
will  continue  hearings  on  Federal  nat- 
ural gas  policy  this  year.  With  testimo- 
ny from  all  parties  in  the  natural  gas 
controversy,  the  subcommittee  is 
laying  the  groimdwork  for  action  by 
the  Congress  if  the  industry  itself  re- 
fuses to  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  legis- 
lative approaches  to  try  to  bring  some 
relief  to  natural  gas  consumers— from 
price  freezes  to  "rollbacks"  to  previous 
years'  prices  to  attempts  to  address 
the  "contracts"  problems  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act.  I  am  ready  to  sup- 
port reasonable  and  workable  legisla- 
tion if  the  gas  industry  itself  does  not 
move  to  install  realty  in  its  market- 
place. If  the  industry  does  not  move 
soon,  the  Congress  must.  I  will  contin- 
ue to  urge  the  Fossil  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  to  act  on  this  crucial 
matter.* 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
medieval  Jewish  philosopher,  Maimon- 
ides,  is  well  remembered  for  a  collec- 
tion of  his  writings  commonly  referred 
to  as  A  Guide  for  the  Perplexed.  It 
may  behoove  us  as  legislators  to  read 
that  book  now  as  we  struggle  to  do  the 
right  thing  about  rising  natural  gas 
prices. 

Residential  gas  customers  are  faced 
with  an  increasingly  intolerable  situa- 
tion. Prices  continue  to  rise;  demand  is 
down;  industrial  conversions  to  other 
sources  of  fuel  are  on  the  upswing.  Els- 
timates  for  gas  heating  costs  range 
from  25  to  40  percent  more  than  the 
previous  year.  In  my  own  area,  gas 
bills  have  increased  43  percent  in  just 
1  year. 

Central  New  York  is  known  for  its 
long  and  severe  winters.  Furnaces  are 
turned  on  in  October  and  run  well  into 
May.  More  homes  are  heated  with  nat- 
ural gas  than  any  other  form  of  heat. 
People  in  New  York  State  are  conser- 
vation minded.  They  turned  down 
their  thermostats;  they  added  extra 
insulation;  they  checked  for  heat  loss 
and  took  the  necessary  precautions. 
They  did  everything  they  were  sup- 
posed to  do  and  they  still  do  not  un- 
derstand why  their  gas  bills  look  like 
phone  numbers.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  does  not  apply  in  this  case. 

Why? 

Because  gas  customers  cannot  com- 
parison shop  for  their  fuel.  Gas  cus- 
tomers, of  necessity,  must  deal  with  a 
monopoly.  Monopolies  necessitate  reg- 
ulation and  this  means  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
tervene. Government  intervention  in 
this  case  is  not  intrusive  but  essential. 


Anyone  who  pays  gas  bills  is  looking 
to  Congress  for  relief. 

Unfortunately,  none  has  been  forth- 
coming due  to  a  lack  of  consensus. 
Some  people  in  this  body  have  advo- 
cated escalating  the  schedule  for  de- 
control specified  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act.  Others  advocate  price 
freezes  and  still  others  contend  recon- 
trol  is  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
gas  prices.  The  only  point  of  general 
agreement,  however,  is  that  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is  a  night- 
mare. It  should  be  reviewed  and  re- 
vised in  a  way  that  is  fair  to  both  users 
and  the  industry.  But  until  that  con- 
sensus is  reached,  there  is  something 
that  can  and  should  be  done  to  help 
residential  gas  customers  contend  with 
fuel  costs  that  are  out  of  control  and 
rising. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regiilatory 
Commission  should  immediately  inves- 
tigate the  so-called  take  or  pay  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  that  require  the 
purchase  of  more  expensive  new  or 
deep  gas  while  less  expensive,  more 
plentiful  gas  is  shut  in  at  the  well- 
head. If  FERC  declares  it  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  modify  or  abro- 
gate these  contracts  then  Congress 
should  enact  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  grant  such  powers. 

In  anticipation  of  FERC's  response, 
I  have  already  cosponsored  legislation 
to  require  the  abrogation  of  take  or 
pay  clauses  in  contracts.  Once  this 
message  is  delivered  loud  and  clear,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  a  resolution  of 
the  dilemma  facing  consumers  across 
the  country  will  become  a  reality. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  and  we  must  act 
now  to  preclude  even  greater  shocks 
from  occurring  that  will  slow  down 
economic  recovery .» 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  Congressman 
Glickman  for  his  leadership  in  arrang- 
ing for  this  special  order  to  dramatize 
the  need  for  congressional  action  on 
the  question  of  natural  gas  prices.  Al- 
though this  issue  is  very  complex,  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  major  problems 
connected  with  natural  gas  pricing 
that  we  as  a  nation  just  cannot  afford 
to  ignore.  We  must  address  this  issue— 
and  quickly— before  the  situation 
worsens. 

The  situation  we  now  have  is  ludi- 
crous. There  have  been  numerous  re- 
ports of  low-cost  natural  gas  being 
burned  at  the  wells,  or  allowed  to  vent 
into  the  atmosphere  because  of  lack  of 
markets  for  the  gas.  Many  small  pro- 
ducers have  already  gone  bankrupt, 
closing  wells  that  were  still  efficiently 
producing  low-cost  gas.  At  the  very 
same  time  the  price  of  natural  gas  is 
so  high  that  many  industrial  users  are 
switching  to  other  fuels,  making  natu- 
ral gas  even  more  expensive  for  the 
residential  user  who  is  not  so  free  to 


switch     his     or     her     home-heating 
method. 

Already,  with  still  more  weeks  of 
winter  on  the  way.  10,000  households 
in  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  have  no  heat 
because  their  natural  gas  bills  have 
zoomed  so  far  out  of  their  reach.  In 
1982  46,000  households  were  shut  off 
at  some  point,  and  we  expect  that 
figure  to  be  much,  much  higher  in 
1983.  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
anticipates  $40  million  in  noncollecta- 
ble  gas  bills  this  year  alone.  Of  course 
noncollectable  bills  eventually  wind 
up.  one  way  or  another,  tacked  onto 
the  bills  of  everyone  else,  thereby 
making  it  harder  still  for  paying  cus- 
tomers to  keep  up  with  their  pay- 
ments. 

Everyone  suffers  when  the  price  of  a 
basic  necessity  skyrockets.  When  food 
costs,  or  medical  bills,  or  any  other  ne- 
cessity suddenly  becomes  much  more 
expensive,  everyone  must  readjust 
their  budgets.  For  some  it  may  mean 
skipping  a  meal  out.  For  others  it  may 
mean  skipping  a  meal,  period. 

This  latter  is  what  is  happening  in 
Detroit.  Unemployment  in  my  district 
is  26  percent.  AFDC  families  are 
having  to  make  do  on  an  average  of 
$3.50  per  day  per  person.  State  and 
local  governments  and  charities  are 
going  all  they  can.  but  the  recession— 
which  in  Michigan  can  only  be  classi- 
fied as  a  "depression"— has  decimated 
their  budgets  as  well.  And  of  course 
this  is  the  time  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  start  implement- 
ing the  New  Federalism— the  system 
whereby  already-reeling  State  and 
local  governments  get  smothered  in 
yet  more  financial  responsibilities. 

The  result  in  Michigan  has  been 
that  the  phrase  "choosing  between 
heating  and  eating"  is  not  a  cliche;  it 
is  reality.  Too  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  having  to  make  that  choice. 
And  no  matter  which  they  choose,  to 
buy  food  or  to  pay  their  gas  bill,  it  is 
their  very  health,  well-being,  and  even 
their  lives  which  are  being  threatened. 
We  cannot  just  sit  here  and  allow  this 
to  continue. 

This  problem  must  be  tackled  on  a 
myriad  of  fronts.  I  have  already  asked 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  to  join  me  in  forming  a 
caucus  task  force  on  energy  and  utility 
assistance.  But  that  task  force  repre- 
sents only  one  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  is  being  formed  by  only  one 
group.  All  of  us  in  this  Congress  must 
explore  all  of  the  possible  solutions  to 
this  problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
see  this  as  the  crisis  that  it  is,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  its  swift  and  re- 
sponsible resolution.* 
•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  as  once  again  dem- 
onstrated by  his  efforts  in  organizing 
this  special  order. 


I  share  his  deep  concern  about  this 
problem.  The  escalating  cost  of  natu- 
ral gas  is  an  economic  issue  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  my  constituents  as  it  is 
with  his. 

The  people  in  my  district  are  hurt- 
ing. 

Since  January  of  last  year  homeown- 
ers in  eastern  Missouri  have  seen  their 
gas  bills  go  up  as  much  as  56  percent. 
And  the  list  is  endless. 
So.  as  I  say.  the  people  in  my  district 
are  hurting.  And  they  want  to  know 
why  Congress  cannot  resolve  this 
problem. 

About  the  only  answer  I  can  give 
them  is  that  Congress  is  not  yet  uni- 
fied as  to  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  to  work 
even  more  dilligently  to  make  the  nat- 
ural gas  problem  a  priority  item  for 
the  agenda  of  this  Congress. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Guckmah)  to 
roll  back  the  price  of  natural  gas  to 
levels  of  last  fall  and  to  freeze  it  there 
for  2  years.  I  have  introduced  similar 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  freezing  the  price  of 
natural  gas,  we  must  also  address  the 
take-or-pay  crisis.  The  increases  in 
natural  gas  prices  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  result  of  the  inflexibility 
created  by  the  take-or-pay  provisions 
in  the  gas  purchase  contracts  between 
the  pipelines  and  the  producers. 

The  provisions  are  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

We  should  also  foreclose  the  oper- 
ation of  so-called  indefinite  price  esca- 
lators in  producers  contracts. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  as 
have  other  Members  of  this  body,  that 
would  prohibit  FERC  from  allowing 
contracts  containing  these  onerous 
take-or-pay  obligations  or  these  price 
escalators. 

What  we  must  not  do  is  to  take  any 
action  to  decontrol  natural  gas  prices. 
I  invite  anyone  who  believes  that  de- 
control will  brinff' great  benefits  to 
consumers  to  visit  my  office  and  look 
over  the  mail  I  have  received  from  de- 
spairing consumers. 

We  must  also  not  allow  our  discus- 
sion of  this  issue  to  break  down  into  a 
regional  debate. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
represent  producing  States.  Many 
more  represent  States  who  are  unaf- 
fected by  the  natural  gas  problem. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  natural  gas 
crisis,  if  left  unresolved,  will  place  a  fi- 
nancial burden  upon  all  the  States, 
not  just  upon  the  States  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Northeast. 

If  States  such  as  Missouri  go  bank- 
rupt from  natural  gas  prices,  fewer 
dollars  will  be  available  to  purchase 
other  goods  and  services  from  other 
States.  No  State  is  self-sustaining. 

If  we  allow  skyrocketing  gas  prices 
to  continue,  all  the  States  will  feel  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  knife  as  it  cuts  into 
the  economy. 


This  situation  cries  out  for  action- 
action  which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  our  colleague,  Dak  Glickmak. 
for  calling  a  special  order  devoted  to 
one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  facing 
my  constituents  and  millions  of  con- 
simiers  nationwide:  The  high  cost  of 
heating  residences  with  natural  gas. 

Despite  an  almost  20  percent  surplus 
of  gas.  some  44  million  consumers  are 
facing  bills  which  have  increased  as 
much  as  50  percent  over  last  year's 
costs.  Consumers  everywhere  are  be- 
ginning to  get  fed  up  and  are  sending 
the  message  to  Congress  that  they  are 
not  going  to  take  it  anymore.  Indeed, 
at  a  grassroots  community  meeting 
held  a  few  weeks  ago  in  my  district, 
over  300  people  gathered  to  kick  off  a 
national  campaign  to  halt  the  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas. 

In  response  to  consumers'  pleas  for 
relief,  I  have  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  29,  as  resolution 
calling  for  comprehensive,  coordinated 
efforts  by  legislative,  administrative, 
and  contracting  entitles,  to  continue 
controls  on  wellhead  prices  currently 
scheduled  to  phase  out  after  1985; 
eliminate  In  contracts,  provisions 
which  artificially  increase  natural  gas 
prices  or  restrict  prudent  decisionmak- 
ing in  the  marketplace;  require  pipe- 
lines to  justify  increases  in  prices  they 
charge  rather  than  pass  through  such 
Increases  automatically;  and  that  addi- 
tional moneys  be  made  available  for 
low  income  energy  assistance  and 
weatherlzatlon  programs. 

As  we  continue  to  call  attention  to 
the  plight  of  natural  gas  consumers, 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  to 
take  quick,  corrective  steps  to  bring 
some  semblance  of  fairness  In  the  mar- 
ketplace.* 

*  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agenda 
of  the  98th  Congress  will  include  sev- 
eral very  important  issues  of  direct 
concern  to  the  people;  but  one  which 
requires  the  highest  priority  Is  the 
problem  of  rising  natural  gas  costs. 
Following  the  lameduck  session  in  De- 
cember during  which  I  and  many 
other  Members,  testifying  before 
Chairman  Sharp's  Energy  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fossil  Fuels,  emphasized  the  se- 
riousness of  the  natural  gas  situation, 
I  was  pleased  to  receive  assurance— as 
many  Members  did— from  the  chair- 
man that  further  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  early  this  year.  So  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  request  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
to  reopen  discussion  and  debate  as 
soon  as  possible. 

As  most  of  us  are  aware,  only  2  years 
hence,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  is  scheduled  to  complete  the  de- 
control process  on  "new"  gas  prices  in 
1985.  Despite  all  of  the  predictions  and 
speculation,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to 
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how  the  market  will  respond  in  1985 
or  just  how  high  prices  will  rise.  In  the 
meantime,  prices  have  risen  steadily 
on  various  :ategories  of  gas  under  the 
NGPA  since  1978;  but  the  worst  eco- 
nomic impict  on  residential  and  com- 
mercial consumers  has  occurred  this 
winter  and  in  the  past  winter.  Under- 
standably, I  ',&s  customers  in  my  district 
and  in  Kan  ;as  are  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  adci  itional  price  increases  year 
after  year. 

In  recalliig  the  prolonged  and  con- 
troversial lebate  in  1977  and  1978 
which  prec  jded  the  enactment  of  the 
NGPA.  and  the  reported  differences 
which  still  :xist  today  in  different  sec- 
tors of  th  !  industry  on  the  proper 
market  solition.  a  reopening  of  the 
debate  pos<:s  a  risk  of  endless  discus- 
sion withoi  it  finalizing  agreement  on 
sound  legis  ation:  but  it  is  imperative 
that  Cong  -ess  address  the  obvious 
problems  i  i  the  market  and  in  the 
NGPA  wh  ch  are  widely  recognized 
and  attemi  t  to  reach  a  consensus  in 
response  tc  the  pleadings  of  our  con- 
stituencies. 

First,  Ccngress  must  address  the 
take-or-pay  contract  clauses  which  re- 
quire a  pip  (line  to  pay  for  high-priced 
gas,  wheth(  r  or  not  it  is  taken,  and  to 
forgo  cheai  ler  supplies.  Many  of  these 
contracts  evolved  as  a  result  of  the 
NGPA's  ea-ly  decontrolled,  high  pro- 
duction-cos; gas  contracted  by  pipe- 
lines. To  issure  their  share  of  ade- 
quate supp  lies,  pipelines  accepted  re- 
strictive ai  >d  costly  contract  terms, 
among  them  the  take-or-pay  provi- 
sions. Thu  excess  supply  of  high- 
priced  gas  i  n  the  pipelines  has  benefit- 
ed some  producers  in  the  interstate 
market  but  also  has  shut  in  gas  pro- 
duction in  Kansas  at  cheaper  prices. 
By  rolling  (back  the  amount  of  high- 
priced  gas  ft  pipeline  must  take.  Con- 
gress would  thus  permit  pipelines  to 
replace  exp  ensive  supplies  with  cheap- 
er supplies-  -perhaps  lowering  consimi- 
ers'  costs.  I  want  to  state  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tl  lat  I  fully  support  the  ef- 
forts of  pipelines  to  work  independ- 
ently with  iroducers  for  modifications 
in  restricti  re  contract  clauses.  North- 
west Centril  Pipeline  Corp.— formerly 
Cities  Serv  ce  Gas  Co.— the  major  gas 
transportation  system  to  Kansas,  has 
initiated  several  actions  with  produc- 
ers and  wit  i  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Com  mission  which  are  Intended 
to  provide  reliable  and  adequate  serv- 
ice at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost.  In 
pursuing  I  ivery  available  means  to 
minimize  t  le  impact  of  high  gas  costs, 
the  paren;  company  of  Northwest 
Central  ha  >  offered  a  share  of  compa- 
ny funds,  to  be  matched  by  State 
funds,  in  e  nergency  fuel  assistance  in 
Kansas  an<  Missouri. 

The  autcmatic  cost  passthrough,  or 
purchased  gas  adjustment  rate  re- 
quest, also  requires  congressional  at- 
tention. T:  lis  provision  in  the  NGPA 
allows  pipe  lines,  through  rate  requests 
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filed  with  the  FERC,  to  automatically 
pass  high  gas  costs  to  the  distributor 
and  ultimately  to  the  consimier.  FERC 
may  disapprove  such  requests  if  deter- 
mined to  be  "abusive;"  however, 
FERC's  authority  appears  to  be  vague 
in  challenging  a  cost  passthrough;  and 
I  believe  that  Congress  should  exam- 
ine the  statute  on  this  point. 

The  Fuel  Use  Act  and  incremental 
pricing  provisions  in  the  NGPA.  The 
repeal  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industri- 
al Fuel  Use  Act  should  be  considered 
by  Congress.  The  Fuel  Use  Act  curtails 
and  prohibits  the  use  of  natural  gas 
for  boiler  fuel.  The  incremental  pric- 
ing provisions  require  that  costs  of 
high-priced  gas  be  passed  on  first  to 
industrial  customers  before  being 
passed  on  to  residential  suid  commer- 
cial users.  The  economic  recession,  in- 
dustrial fuel  switching  and  the  market 
restraints  imposed  by  the  above-men- 
tioned statutes  have  eliminated  natu- 
ral gas  as  a  competitive  fuel  and  have 
forced  the  residential  and  commercial 
sectors  to  absorb  a  large  share  of  the 
gas  industry's  costs.  A  predicted  up- 
swing in  industrial  output  in  the 
months  ahead  should  increase  energy 
demand  and  use.  Further,  reports  that 
the  price  of  natural  gas  in  some  areas 
are  at  or  near  the  price  of  oil,  as  well 
as  a  possible  downward  trend  or  stabi- 
lization of  oil  prices,  generate  the  need 
for  a  discussion  on  improving  the  com- 
petitive market  for  all  fuels,  including 
natural  gas. 

There  are  other  areas  which  require 
congressional  attention,  such  as  the 
indefinite  price  escalator  clauses, 
market-out  options  under  the  NGPA, 
favored  nations  pricing  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  correcting  the  de- 
fects in  today's  distorted  gas  market. 
Congress  goal  should  be  a  market 
which  assures  ample  supplies  at  realis- 
tic |)rice  levels  for  the  end  consumer. 
The  complexities  of  the  natural  gas 
issue  and  the  financial  hardships  im- 
posed upon  consumers  compel  the 
Congress  to  examine  proposed  legisla- 
tive remedies  without  delay.* 
•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  their  concern  today  over 
the  high  prices  our  consumers  must 
pay  for  natural  gas.  The  problem  fo- 
cuses not  only  on  residential  consum- 
ers who  depend  on  natural  gas  to  heat 
their  homes,  but  also  industrial  con- 
sumers who  depend  on  reliable,  com- 
petitively priced  supplies,  and  finally, 
the  small,  independent  producers  who 
have  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
complexity  and  market  distortion  of 
recent  natural  gas  legislation. 

The  real  culprit  of  the  natural  gas 
problem  facing  our  country  is  the  U.S. 
Congress,  which  in  1978  passed  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (NGPA),  creat- 
ing complex  and  confusing  regulations 
on  some  23  categories  of  natural  gas. 
But  the  NGPA  does  not  stop  there. 
This  regulatory  quagmire  has  three 
other  significant  consequences:  Plrst, 


it  clearly  discriminated  against  many 
industrial  users  served  by  interstate 
pipelines,  many  of  which  are  located 
in  the  industrial  Midwest;  second,  it 
increased  the  prices  to  these  industrial 
consumers  without  assurances  of  addi- 
tional supplies;  and.  third,  it  did  more 
to  weaken  our  energy  independence 
than  all  other  congressionally  ap- 
proved legislation  combined. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio,  the  problem  is 
even  greater.  The  results  of  a  recent 
Ohio  Department  of  Energy  study  in- 
dicate that  substantial  volumes  of 
Ohio  gas  are  available  and  marketable 
at  a  wide  range  of  competitive  prices, 
but  these  wells  are  shut  in  because 
pipeline  companies  serving  that  area 
indicate  that  they— the  pipelines- 
only  buy  gas  at  NGPA  ceiling  prices. 

This  strategy  by  the  pipelines  of  de- 
liberately passing  over  cheaper  sup- 
plies of  gas  puzzles  me.  particularly  in 
light  of  abundant  supplies  in  States 
such  as  Ohio.  To  address  this  question. 
I  have  today  written  the  chairman  of 
Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.. 
asking  him  to  explain  why  my  Ohio 
consumers  are  forced  to  pay  for  trans- 
ported gas  from  Western  States— not 
to  mention  imported  gas— while  cheap- 
er, equally  abundant  gas  supplies  are 
available  in  our  backyard  at  competi- 
tive prices.  I  include  the  text  of  my 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington  D.C.,  February  8. 1983. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Laird, 

Chairman,    Columbia  Gas  System  Service 
Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del 

Dear  Mr.  Laird:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Columbia  Gas  has  some  of  the  highest 
cost  gas  supplies  among  the  interstate  pipe- 
lines. According  to  the  attached  charts  from 
data  collected  from  a  recent  report  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion, the  increases  in  Columbia's  delivered 
price  of  gas  stem  from,  among  other  factors, 
its  dependence  upon  these  higth-cost  gas 
supplies. 

At  the  same  time  I  understand  that  a 
number  of  independent  gas  producers  in  my 
State  of  Ohio  have  varying  amounts  of  nat- 
ural gas  available  to  Columbia,  but  are 
"shut  in"  by  Columbia.  Many  of  these  pro- 
ducers are  willing  to  lower  their  prices  in 
order  to  make  sales.  To  this  end,  please  note 
the  attached  Ohio  Department  of  Energy 
study  concluding  that  Ohio  gas  producers 
are  willing  to  meet  the  lower  market  price 
rather  than  be  shut  in.  Other  producers 
have  told  me  that  they  have  made  a  series 
of  attempts  during  the  past  year  to  convince 
Columbia  simply  to  transport  their  gas  sold 
directly  by  these  producers  to  local  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  Vistron  ammonia  fertilizer 
plant  in  Lima,  Ohio.  While  they  tell  me  a 
certain  amount  of  progress  has  been  made, 
they  have  yet  to  receive  an  affirmative 
answer  that  Columbia  is  willing  to  transport 
their  gas. 

Some  observers  of  the  interstate  pipeline 
industry  have  said  that  the  nature  of  a 
given  producer's  contractual  relationship 
with  a  pipeline  depends  more  upon  his  rela- 
tive bargaining  position  rather  than  on  the 
price— high  or  low— he  is  willing  to  accept 
for  his  gas.  While  Columbia  has  moderated 
its  purchasing   practices   in   the   last   few 


months,  it  still  continues  to  purchase 
higher-priced  gas  from  larger  gas  producing 
companies  and  continues  to  shut-in  lower- 
priced  gas  from  small  gas  producing  compa- 
nies. In  fact,  the  smaller  Ohio  producers  are 
both  shut-In  (from  selling  to  Columbia)  and 
shut-out  (from  competing  with  Columbia). 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  will  be  asked  to  legislate  on 
natural  gas  issues.  I  would  like  your  answers 
to  questions  raised  by  these  Ohio  producers, 
and  by  Ohio  consumer  as  well.  Why  Is  gas 
on  your  system  so  expensive  when  lower- 
priced  gas  is  available?  Why  are  consumers 
In  Ohio,  both  Industrial  and  residential,  ef- 
fectively being  denied  the  value  of  competi- 
tively based  gas  prices? 
I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Yours  truly,  . 

Michael  O.  Oxley, 

Fourth  Ohio  District 

The  Ohio  DOE  study   goes  on  to 
point  out  some  other  very  intriguing 
statistics  about  the  Ohio  gas  market. 
Of  those  Ohio  producers  surveyed.  55 
percent  said  they  have  uncontracted 
gas  available  for  sale;  two-thirds  of  the 
respondents  said  they  are  willing  to 
sell  their  gas  for  less  than  $4  per  mil- 
lion   cubic    feet,    while    the    current 
market  rate  for  gas  is  about  $6  to  $7; 
79   percent   presently   lay   their  own 
gathering    lines,    and   76    percent   of 
those  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  joint 
venture   with   another   party   to   lay 
those  lines;  72  percent  said  they  have 
not  been  contacted  by   any   pipeline 
company  with   regard  to  purchasing 
their   uncontracted   gas;   and   several 
producers  said  they  plan  to  avoid  cer- 
tain transmission  companies  altogeth- 
er, preferring  to  seek  other  companies 
who  will  take  their  gas  year  round.  Fi- 
nally,   because     there     is    no    clear 
demand  for  locally  produced  Ohio  gas, 
there  is  subsequently  no  incentive  for 
Ohio  producers  to  explore  for  future 
supplies. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  rush  into  efforts  to  re- 
regulate  the  market,  but  to  carefully 
examine  other  options  to  rectify  cur- 
rent problems.  The  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem is  not  based  on  traditional  free- 
market  forces  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  rather  the  complex  scheme  of 
Federal  regulations  which  have  forced 
up  prices  of  natural  gas  during  a 
supply  surplus. 

The  phenomena  of  low-cost  gas 
being  shut  in  while  high-cost  gas  is 
transported  from  Western  States  and 
even  our  North  American  neighbors  is 
one  of  the  first  issues  which  must  be 
addressed  by  the  Congress.  However, 
in  an  overall  context.  Congress  must 
examine  the  extent  to  which  the 
NGPA  has  actually  thwarted  our 
energy  security  and  punished  the  con- 
sumer.* 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
McKean  County,  Pa.,  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  coldest  spot  in  the  free 
world.  It  should,  therefore,  come  as  no 
surprise  that  with  McKean  County  in 
the  district  I  represent,  I  am  extreme- 


ly concerned  about  the  steep  Increases 
in  natural  gas  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Founding  Fathers 
believed  that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  elected 
every  2  years.  They  reached  this  con- 
clusion because  they  believed  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  be 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  believe  we  are  about  to  test  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  this  body  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
explain  to  constituents  why  gas  prices 
have  shot  upward  even  though  sup- 
plies of  gas  have  increased  while 
demand  has  slipped  due  to  conserva- 
tion efforts  and  the  recession. 

The  only  reason  I  can  give  is  that 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  1978 
has  defied  the  principles  of  supply  and 
demand.  That  is  an  honest,  straight- 
forward answer.  But  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  responsive  answer  that  I  want  to 
give  to  constituents  facing  the  hard- 
ship of  a  25-percent  increase  in  their 
gas  bill. 

I  just  received  petitions  more  than 
an  inch  thick  from  constituents  con- 
cerned about  natural  gas  prices.  I  do 
not  want  to  tell  these  people  why  their 
gas  bills  have  shot  through  the  roof.  I 
want  to  tell  them  what  Congress  is 
going  to  do  to  correct  the  situation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition,  I  strong- 
ly support  H.R.  873,  the  Temporary 
Natural  Gas  Market  Correction  Act  of 
1983.  This  bill  requires  natural  gas 
pil>eline  companies  to  adjust  the 
volume  and  mix  of  gas  within  their 
systems  to  provide  the  lowest  price  gas 
possible  to  their  distribution  compa- 
nies. It  also  gives  pipeline  companies 
the  contractual  authority  to  refuse 
high  priced  gas  if  less  expensive  gas  is 
available  under  current  contracts. 

Admittedly,  H.R.  873  only  attempts 
to  address  the  short-term  problem  of 
severe  price  increases.  But  I  think  it  is 
much  better  for  Congress  to  attack 
this  problem  immediately  and  not  hide 
behind  statements  that  natural  gas 
pricing  is  hopelessly  complex  and  we 
cannot  do  anything  about  it  right 
away. 

Sure,  it  is  complex  and  we  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  long-term  problems  of 
natural  gas  pricing  through  lengthy 
debate.  And  I  do  stand  ready  to  take 
part  in  reaching  long-term  policies  to 
address  this  crucial  energy  issue.  But 
in  the  meantime,  we  must  do  some- 
thing now  to  protect  consumers  hit 
hard  by  these  price  increases,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  push- 
ing for  passage  of  this  legislation.* 

THE  MATTJRAI,  CAS  MARKETING  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
for  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Dysom,  and 
me  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  natural 
gas  price  reductions.  Our  bill.  H.R. 
482.  the  Natural  Gas  Marketing  Act  of 


1983,  offers  an  alternative  that  would 
be  far  less  disruptive  of  the  natural 
gas  industry  than  many  of  the  other 
bills  while  offering  relief  to  natural 
gas  users. 

Thirty-  to  fifty-percent  jumps  in 
consumer  bills  do  not  reflect  gradual 
decontrol  of  natural  gas.  The  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  has  provided 
the  incentives  for  greater  gas  reserves 
with  structured  increases  from  the 
wellhead  to  the  burner  tip.  It  does  not, 
however,  contain  a  mechanism  for 
price  reductions. 

Our  bill,  H.R.  482,  is  designed  to 
make  the  natural  gas  industry  market 
sensitive  from  the  homeowners' 
burner  tip  to  the  producers'  wellhead. 
The  Natural  Gas  Marketing  Act  does 
not  interfere  with  the  supply  incen- 
tives of  the  NGPA.  and  stands  along- 
side the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938. 

The  structure  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry presents  us  with  difficult  prob- 
lems to  be  sure.  On  the  heels  of  the 
gas  shortages  of  the  1970's.  the  trans- 
mission companies  raced  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  agreed  to  sign  what  now 
are  overly  generous  contracts  in  order 
to  be  assured  of  adequate  supplies  in 
the  future.  The  transmission  compa- 
nies, fearing  a  return  of  their  shortage 
problems,  agreed  with  the  producers 
to  include  a  clause  known  as  "take  or 
pay"    in    their    purchase    contracts. 
These  clauses  merely  state  that  the 
pipeline  is  obligated  to  pay  for  a  set 
volume  of  gas,  at  a  set  price,  over  the 
life  of  the  contract  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  conservation  and  supply 
surpluses    would    dramatically    alter 
their  ability  to  seU  the  gas  at  any 
price.  ^.  . 

This  contractual  relationship  and 
the  structure  of  the  industry  is,  but 
should  not  be,  a  barrier  to  solving  the 
insulation  of  the  gas  producer  and 
transmission  company  from  the  mar- 
keting of  natural  gas  and  the  recep- 
tion of  appropriate  signals  for  price  re- 
ductions. Providing  the  pipelines  and 
producers  with  market  signals  withm 
the  existing  regulatory  framework  is 
accomplished  by  H.R.  482  through  two 
approaches.  j.  ^  -w 

First,  the  bill  aUows  for  a  distribu- 
tion company.  State  public  utility 
conunission  or  municipal  owned  utUity 
to  petition  the  Federal  Energy  Regua- 
tory  Commission  (FERC)  certifymg 
that  the  proposed  rates  of  the  trans- 
mission company  are  not  competitive 
with  available  and  usable  alternative 
fuels  within  the  service  territory. 
Upon  this  certification,  FERC  is  man- 
dated to  suspend  the  proposed  rate  in- 
crease for  a  period  of  up  to  6  months. 
During  this  period,  the  transmission 
company  bears  the  burden  of  proof  to 
show  that  the  proposed  rates  are  com- 
petitive with  alternative  fuels.  If 
FERC  finds  the  rates  are  competitive, 
it  is  authorized  to  approve  the  rates. 
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Stat  Hi  earlier,  this  legislation 
alier  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
and  stands  alongside  the 
Act  of  1938.  In  effect,  this 
offers  an   opportunity  to 
present  system   without 
altehitions  where  the  outcome 
lifficult  to  foresee.   And, 
b  tlieve  this  legislation  offers 
overall  alternative  than  the 
pr(  iposed  by  some  of  our  col- 
would  just  briefly  attempt 
legislation  apart  from  the 
approaches  offered  to  date. 

prevalent  approach  is  to 
suspend    all    take-or-pay 
others  give  PERC  the 
nullify  or  modify  these 
legislation  would  provide 
provision  to  be  assumed 
pideline  for  those  contracts 
4sed  as  a  base  for  any  pro- 
increase  request.  Use  of 
out  provision  is  the  deci- 
pipellne  and  not  imposed 


nullify  take  or  pay 
remove  what  has  been 
for  natural  gas  supply  in- 
creases. Wliat  is  most  adverse  about 
these  provisions  is  the  fact  that  the 
obligation  is  a  long-term  incentive, 
though  not  applicable  to  the  natural 
gas  market  at  this  time.  This  whole- 
sale voiding ,  with  reinstatement  of  the 


clauses  by  PERC  if  they  cause  no 
harm,  is  a  directly  opposite  path  Con- 
gress should  take  handling  this 
matter.  H.R.  482  provides  for  modifica- 
tion of  take-or-pay  contracts  through 
an  allowable  market-out  provision 
only  upon  proof,  or  the  lack  thereof, 
that  requested  rate  increases  will  not 
keep  natural  gas  competitive  with 
available  and  useable  alternate  fuels. 
Take-or-pay  contracts  should  not  be 
eliminated  out-of-hand. 

Second,  by  automatically  providing 
the  pipeline  the  discretion  to  imple- 
ment the  market-out  provision,  it  does 
not  superficially  impose  conditions  on 
existing  contracts.  It  gives  those  com- 
panies that  have  signed  contracts  the 
leverage  and  opportunity  to  go  back 
and  negotiate  price  reductions.  Corpo- 
rate to  corporate  negotiations  should 
be  conducted  at  the  option  of  the  in- 
volved parties,  not  at  the  behest  of 
Congress  or  PERC.  And,  H.R.  482  does 
not  depend  on  PERC  to  offer  such  an 
option,  it  only  depends  upon  PERC  to 
determine  the  competitiveness  of  the 
rate  increase;  which  is  the  result  of 
the  bottom-line  price  that  results  from 
all  of  the  pipeline's  contracts  and 
practices. 

The  Natural  Gas  Marketing  Act  of 
1983  is  not  a  piecemeal  parceling  of 
legislative  remedies.  The  market-out 
provision  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  new, 
carefully  laid  out  procedure  for  evalu- 
ating pipeline  rate  increases.  This  con- 
tract provision  make  possible  a  down- 
ward adjustment  of  the  contract  prices 
as  well  as  relief  from  a  take-or-pay  ob- 
ligation. If  the  pipeline  declares  the 
producer's  price  unmarketable,  the 
producer  may  reduce  the  price  to  an 
acceptable  level  or  seek  another  buyer. 
The  producer  has  the  right  to  match 
any  price  offered  by  a  new  supplier;  if 
it  does,  the  pipeline  continues  to  buy 
the  gas,  but  at  the  new.  lower  price.  If 
the  producer  line  does  not  wish  to 
match  the  new  suppliers  price,  the 
pipeline  is  relieved  of  its  obligation  to 
buy,  the  producer  may  sell  the  gas  to 
anyone  else,  and  the  contract  termi- 
nates. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  prevalent 
remedy  of  the  other  proposals  would 
be  the  (unending  of  the  NGPA  to  add 
a  nebulous  term  "imprudence"  to  the 
fraud  and  abuse  section  601.  H.R.  482 
does  not  directly  change  this  section, 
rather  it  provides  the  distributors  and 
State  public  utility  commissions  an  ad- 
ditional ground  for  challenge  of  a 
pipelines  rate  request:  that  the  com- 
petitive prices  for  natural  gas  are  not 
sustained  by  the  increase.  Additional- 
ly, the  Natural  Gas  Marketing  Act 
mandates  that  a  hearing  must  be  held 
in  6  months  rather  than  at  the  discre- 
tion of  PERC.  and  is  not  an  option  as 
is  now  the  case.  Por  the  record  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  remove 
any  option  under  section  601  of  the 
NGPA. 


Recently  several  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congress  that 
would  freeze  the  price  of  wellhead  gas 
at  the  October  1982  levels  and  provide 
for  the  postponement  of  deregulation 
until  1987.  As  I  observe  the  present  sit- 
uation, neither  of  these  freeze  propos- 
als will  provide  for  relief  now  without 
creating  the  opportunity  for  supply  re- 
strictions sometime  in  the  future.  H.R. 
482  does  not  impose  a  price  or  other- 
wise directly  address  producers'  prices. 
The  Natural  Gas  Marketing  Act  fo- 
cuses on  pipelines'  prices,  which  most 
directly  affect  gas  consumers.  Again, 
H.R.  482,  provides  remedial  action  to 
make  pipeline  companies  accountable 
for  their  gas  acquisition  practices  and 
purchased  gas  costs.  In  absence  of  this 
pipeline  accountability,  there  is  no  sys- 
tematic, downward  pressure  on  well- 
head prices  and  no  routine  mechanism 
through  which  consumer  market  sig- 
nals can  quickly  and  effectively  flow 
to  the  gas  producers  in  the  field.  The 
Natural  Gas  Marketing  Act  is  the  only 
bill  at  this  time  that  sensitizes  the  in- 
dustry through  the  regulatory  process 
and  within  the  prospective  price  ad- 
justment scheme  through  1985. 

PiiuUly,  the  alternative  that  provides 
for  a  mandatory  volume  adjustment 
option  for  a  limited  time  period,  and 
for  the  purchasing  of  a  least  cost  mix 
of  gas  has  modest  shortcomings  as 
well  as  comparison  to  the  long-term 
benefits  of  H.R.  482.  Where  this  legis- 
lation relieves  pipelines  of  all  take  or 
pay  obligations  until  next  fall,  it  fails 
to  present  full  remedial  action  because 
it  is  temporary.  It  fails  to  allow  for 
downward  price  negotiations,  and  it 
fails  to  provide  a  standard  by  which 
prices  are  deemed  to  be  Judged,  that  is. 
the  marketability  of  natural  gas 
against  its  competing  fuels.  Unless 
provided  in  some  manner,  the  least 
cost  mix  of  gas  would  depend  to  some 
extent  on  an  artificially  establish  cost 
of  gas  as  opposed  to  its  marketability 
against  other  fuels. 

So  that  the  House  may  have  a  full 
understanding  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Marketing  Act  of  1983.  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  one  possible  solu- 
tion to  sensitizing  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry to  the  demands  of  the  energy 
market  place.  The  following  material 
is  provided  for  the  Members  use  in  de- 
termining whether  they  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  482: 

H.R.  482 

A  bill  to  insure  that  rates  charged  by 
natural-gas  companies  are  market-sensitive 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Natural  Gas  Marlteting  Act  of  1983". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  whenever  a  gas  distributing 
company.   State  commission,  municipality. 


or  State  files  a  complaint  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  alleging 
that  any  rate  proposed  to  be  charged  by  an 
interstate  pipeline  company  is  not  just  and 
reasonable,  and  certifies  that  such  proposed 
rate,  taken  together  with  any  prevailing 
lawfully  imposed  charges  for  the  retail  de- 
livery of  such  gas.  results  in  a  retail  price 
for  natural  gas  that  is  in  excess  of  the  per 
million  Btu  equivalent  price  of  a  competing 
fuel  currently  available  to  and  usable  by  ex- 
isting retail  customers  served  by  or  through 
any  of  the  intersUte  pipeline  company's 
wholesale  customers,  the  Commission  shall 
set  the  matter  for  hearing  and  decision. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  the  interstate  pipeline  company's 
rate  increase  filing  untU  the  issuance  of  a 
final  appealable  order  upon  completion  of 
such  hearing. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  agreed  by  all  parties, 
the  Commission  shall  conclude  Its  hearing 
and  render  Its  final  decision  on  any  pro- 
posed rate  challenged  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  within  six  months  after  the  date 
the  rate  Increase  filing  was  suspended. 

(d)  At  such  a  hearing,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  the  Interstate  pipeline  company 
to  esUbllsh.  Inter  alia,  that  its  gas  purchase 
contracts  with  Ite  suppliers  and  its  gas  ac- 
quisition practices  are  designed  to  maintain 
Its  gas  prices,  taken  together  with  any  pre- 
vailing lawfully  Imposed  charges  for  the 
retail  delivery  of  such  gas,  at  a  level  com- 
petitive with  the  retail  price  of  competing 
fuels  In  lU  service  territory,  and  that  Its  av- 
erage cost  of  purchased  gas  and  its  whole- 
sale rates  are  and  will  be  adjustable  In  re- 
sponse to  Increases  and  decreases  In  the 
reUU  prices  of  competing  fuels  in  its  service 
territory. 

(e)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  inter- 
state pipeline  company  has  successfully  dis- 
charged Its  burden  of  proof  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  above,  the  Commission  may  approve 
collection  by  the  intersUte  pipeline  compa- 
ny of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  proposed 
rate.  In  accordance  with  otherwise  applica- 
ble laws  and  regulations. 

(f)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  Inter- 
state pipeline  company  has  failed  to  dis- 
charge its  burden  of  proof  under  subsection 
(d)  above,  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
an   adjustment   in   the   interstate   pipeline 
company's  rates  which  it  finds  Is  sufficient 
to  render  the  Interstate  pipeline  company's 
rates,  taken  together  with  any  prevailing 
lawfully  imposed  charges  for  the  retail  de- 
livery  of  such   gas,  competitive  with  the 
retail  price  of  competing  fuels  In  its  service 
territory  and  which  it  finds  Is  consistent 
with  the  long-term  gas  supply  needs  of  the 
interstate    pipeline   company's    customers. 
Upon  the  entry  of  such  a  finding,  each  of 
the  IntersUte  pipeline  company's  gas  pur- 
chase contracts  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  a 
provision  relieving  the  intersUte  pipeline 
company  of  Its  obligation  to  purchase  the 
gas  or  otherwise  pay  any  charge  or  fee  with 
respect  to  such  gas  (whether  or  not  delivery 
is  taken)  if.  In  the  interstate  pipeline  com- 
pany's sole  opinion,  the  gas  Is  not  market- 
able In  the  IntersUte  pipeline  company's 
service  territory. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  altering,  or  permitting  the  al- 
tering of.  any  law  barring  unduly  discrimi- 
natory pipeline  rates. 

(b)  In  any  allocation  of  costs  approved  by 
the  Commission  In  connection  with  an  Inter- 
sUte pipeline  company  rate  order  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  all  purchased  gas  costs 
shall  be  allocated  equally  to  all  volumes 
sold. 


(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  giving  the  Commission  authority  to  In- 
crease any  rate  to  any  customer  other  than 
In  accordance  with  a  proposal  filed  by  the 
Interstate  pipeline  company. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  giving  the  Commission  authority  to  alter 
any  charges  duly  approved  by  SUte  or  local 
governmental  authorities  for  the  retail  de- 
livery of  gas  purchased  from  the  IntersUte 
pipeline  company,  or  to  make  any  other  ad- 
justmente  In  any  rate  order  to  take  such 
charges  Into  account. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Por  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
terms  "municipality",  "SUte",  "natural 
gas",  "gas  distributing  company".  "SUte 
commission",  and  "Commission"  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  or  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
•intersUte  pipeline  company"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  or  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 


The  Natural  Gas  Mahketuig  Act  or  1983.  A 
Sectiom-by-Sbctior  Akaltsis 
H.R.  482.  the  Natural  Gas  Marketing  Act 
of  i983.  would  revise  the  procedures  and 
standards  by  which  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  approves 
rate  Increases  sought  to  be  charged  by  Inter- 
state natural  gas  pipelines.  Its  purposes  are: 

(1)  to  assure  that  the  views  of  the  pipe- 
line's wholesale  customers  with  regard  to 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  rate  Increase  on 
their  ability  to  resell  the  gas  at  retaU  re- 
ceive a  full  and  fair  hearing; 

(2)  to  establish  a  minimum  standard  of 
conduct  for  pipelines  seeking  a  rate  In- 
crease, under  which  pipelines  are  held  re- 
sponsible to  manage  their  gas  acquisition 
practices  and  gas  purchase  contracts  with  a 
view  to  malnUining  their  gas  prices  at  levels 
competitive  with  alternate  fuels;  and 

(3)  to  assure  that  any  pipeline  rate  In- 
crease ultimately  approved  by  FERC  will 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  markeUblllty 
of  that  gas  at  retail  In  competition  with  al- 
ternate fuels. 

The  bill  Is  tiUed  the  Natural  Gas  Market- 
ing Act  of  1983. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  establishes  procedures 
and  legal  standards  to  govern  FERC  consid- 
eration of  pipeline  rate  Increase  filings.  Sec- 
tion 2(a)  sets  forth  the  event  that  will  trig- 
ger the  procedures  described  In  the  remain- 
ing paragraphs  of  Section  2.  That  "trigger" 
Is  the  filing  by  a  local  distribution  company 
or  the  public  utility  commission  of  any 
sUte.  Including  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
a  complaint  pursuant  to  section  4(e)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  alleging  that  a  rate  pro- 
posed to  be  charged  by  a  pipeline  is  not  just 
and  reasonable,  and  certifying  under  oath 
that  such  proposed  rate,  taken  together 
with  any  prevailing  lawfully  imposed 
charges  for  the  retail  delivery  of  such  gas. 
results  In  retail  price  for  natural  gas  that  Is 
In  excess  of  the  per  MMBtu  equivalent  price 
of  a  competing  fuel  currently  available  to 
and  useable  by  existing  retail  customers 
served  by  or  through  any  of  the  pipeline's 
wholesale  customers. 

Local  distribution  companies  and  sUte 
public  utility  commissions  are  among  those 
parties  that  already  have  the  right  to  file  a 
complaint  under  Section  4(e)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  challenging  the  lawfulness  of  any 
rate  Increase  filing  made  by  an  Interstate 
pipeline.  Under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  FERC 
has  discretion  whether  to  set  the  complaint 
down  for  hearing.  This  bill  describes  one 
particular  kind  of  complaint  by  these  two 
types  of  parties  which  FERC  must  set  down 


for  hearing.  If  the  complainant  makes  the 
certification  under  oath  regarding  the  retail 
prices  of  gas  and  alternate  fuels.  PERC  has 
no  discretion  to  evaluUte  the  meriU  of  that 
certification  or  to  deny  the  complainant  a 
hearing.  The  complaint  may  address  a  pro- 
posed purchased  gas  adjustment  (PGA)  rate 
Increase  filing. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that,  upon  the  filing 
of  a  "triggering"  complaint,  in  addition  to 
setting  the  matter  for  hearing.  FERC  shall 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  pipeline's  rat« 
Increase  filing  until  the  issuance  of  a  final 
appealable  order  upon  completion  of  such 
hearing.  Under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  FERC 
currently  has  discretion  to  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  a  rate  increase  filing  for  any 
period  from  one  day  to  five  months.  Thus 
the  Increased  rate  often  goes  Into  effect 
before  the  hearing  on  lU  lawfulness  is  com- 
pleted; the  only  remedy  if  the  Increase  is 
found  unlawful  is  the  ordering  of  refunds  to 
the   pipeUne's  customers.  This  bill   would 
make  suspension  of  the  rate  increase  until 
conclusion  to  the  hearing  mandatory,  and 
assure  that  pipeline  customers  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay,  even  subject  to  refund,  an  un- 
lawful rate  Increase.  However,  Section  2(c) 
provides  that  the  total  suspension  period 
will  not  exceed  six  months,  only  slightly 
longer  than  the  maximum  suspension  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Section  2(c)  provides  that^nless  other- 
wise agreed  by  all  parties,  FERC  shall  con- 
clude Its  hearing  and  render  its  final  deci- 
sion on  any  proposed  rate  challenged  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  blU  within  six  months 
from  the  date  the  rate  Increase  filing  was 
suspended.  Under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  a 
five  month  limit  is  Imposed  on  the  period  of 
suspension  but  there  is  no  time  limit  on 
FERC's     decision-making     process.     As    a 
result  the  proposed  rate  increase  often  goes 
into  effect  long  before  the  matter  is  re- 
solved,   complaints    remain    pending    for 
months  and  even  years  after  the  rate  In 
question  has  been  In  effect,  and  the  pipeline 
has  no  Incentive  to  expedite  the  hearing  or 
to  urge  FERC  to  do  so.  This  bill  would 
assure  that  FERC  proceeds  to  conclusion  of 
a  hearing  and  issuance  of  a  final  appealable 
order  within  six  months,  and  create  a  sub- 
stantial Incentive  for  the  pipeline  to  expe- 
dite  the   proceeding.   If  the   pipeline  and 
other  parties  all  agree,  they  may  waive  the 
six  month  time  limit,  but  in  that  event  the 
proposed  rate  increase  remains  suspended 
and  may  not  go  into  effect  until  the  matter 
Is  finally  concluded.  ,.    ..    ^        , 

Section  2(d)  provides  that  the  burden  of 
proof  at  the  hearing  on  the  rate  increase 
shall  be  on  the  pipeline  to  esUblish,  among 
other  things,  (1)  that  its  gas  purchase  con- 
tracte  with  its  suppliers  and  its  gas  acquisi- 
tion practices  are  designed  to  maintain  i^ 
gas  prices,  Uken  together  with  any  prevail- 
ing lawfully  imposed  charges  for  the  reUil 
delivery  of  such  gas.  at  a  level  competitive 
with  the  retail  price  of  alternate  fuels  m  its 
service  territory,  and  (2)  that  its  average 
cost  of  purchased  gas  and  its  wholesale  rate 
are  and  will  be  adjusUble  in  response  to  in- 
creases and  decreases  in  the  retail  prices  of 
competitive  fuels  in  its  service  territory. 
Under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  the  pipeline 
seeking  a  rate  increase  already  bears  the 
burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the  increased 
rate  is  just  and  reasonable.  Section  2(d)  of 
the  bill  describes  two  specific  elemenu  of 
the  showing  a  pipeline  must  make  in  a  hear- 
ing triggered  by  a  complaint  under  this  bill. 
Section  2(e)  provides  that,  if  FERC  finds 
that  the  pipeline  has  successfully  dis- 
charged its  burden  of  proof  under  Section 
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may  approve  collection  by  the 
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I ERC  has  discretion  to  find  that 
increase  sought  is  just  and  rea- 
find  that  some  portion  of  the 
sought  is  nevertheless  not  just  and 
any  ground  for  which  FERC 
authority. 
)  provides  that,  if  FERC  finds 
pipeline  has  failed  to  discharge  its 
under  Section  2(d).  FERC 
an  adjustment  in  the  pipe- 
which  it  finds  is  sufficient  to 
>ipeline's  rates,  taken  together 
prevailing     lawfully     imposed 
Lhe  retail  delivery  of  such  gas. 
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Section  3(d)  provides  that  nothing  tn  this 
bill  shall  be  constured  as  giving  FERC  au- 
thority to  alter  any  charges  duly  approved 
by  state  or  local  governmental  authorities 
for  the  retail  delivery  of  gas  purchased  from 
the  pipeline,  or  to  make  any  other  adjust- 
ments in  any  rate  order  to  take  such 
charges  into  account.  This  limitation  is  de- 
signed to  make  clear  that  this  bill  does  not 
authorize  FERC  to  investigate,  scrutinize, 
or  otherwise  question  the  difference  be- 
tween any  pipeline  rate  or  proposed  rate 
and  the  resultant  retail  rate  to  any  custom- 
er or  customers.  These  matters  are  now  ex- 
clusively within  the  control  of  state  or  local 
regulatory  bodies  and  do  not  enter  Into 
FERC's  decision  on  the  pipeline's  rates.  Nor 
may  FERC  adjust  a  pipeline  rate  or  rate 
structure  to  compensate  for  variations  in 
the  lawful  retail  markups  to  various  retail 
customers  in  the  same  or  different  jurisdic- 
tions. FERC  is  thus  unable  to  achieve  indi- 
rectly what  it  cannot  do  directly  under  this 
bill. 

Section  4  provides  the  definitional  basis  of 
specific  terms  referenced  in  the  bill.* 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  today 
to  address  what  I  perceive  to  be  one  of 
America's  most  troublesome  concerns 
and  one  that  is  very  clearly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  say  this  because  the  high 
prices  that  consumers  face  today,  the 
fact  that  one  simple  element,  natural 
gas,  is  priced  in  at  least  29  different 
ways,  and  the  fact  that  high  priced  gas 
is  being  used  by  consumers  while  less 
expensive  gas  remains  in  the  ground  is 
all  a  product  of  30  years  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent  attempting  to  regulate  an 
important  energy  source. 

The  people  of  Nebraska,  particularly 
those  in  and  around  the  city  of  Omtiha 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  created  by  rising  natu- 
ral gas  prices.  Our  houses,  our  busi- 
nesses, and  many  of  our  industries 
have  used  natural  gas  for  many  years. 
Their  physical  structures  were  de- 
signed and  built  during  times  when 
natural  gas  was  very  inexpensive 
thanks  to  Federal  price  controls.  In  a 
climate  like  ours  there  is  considerable 
importance  attached  to  heating  fuel 
and  our  economy  is  very  much  inter- 
twined with  the  economics  of  energy. 

In  recent  yeso?  we  have  seen  the 
price  of  natural  gas  go  literally 
through  the  roof.  In  response  to  this 
conservation  has  increased  beyond  the 
most  optimistic  expectations.  But  un- 
fortunately the  price  of  natural  gas 
that  caused  this  conservation  to  take 
place  also  resulted  in  some  industry 
closing,  some  replacing  natural  gas 
with  other  fuels  (which  in  some  cases 
involve  the  use  of  imported  oil)  but  on 
the  whole  reducing  greatly  the  indus- 
trial use  of  natural  gas  in  the  Midwest. 
This  has  meant  that  the  residential 
consumer  has  been  forced  to  absorb  a 
greater  share  of  the  fixed  cost  of  the 
Natural  gas  delivery  system.  This  is  a 
particularly  ironic  situation  when  one 
considers  that  the  intention  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  was  to 
charge  industrial  consumers  more  so 


that  residential  consumers  would  pay 
less. 

This  last  point  I  have  made,  the  con- 
sequence of  seeking  to  burden  indus- 
try with  high  cost  gas  so  as  to  relieve 
the  homeowner  is  unfortimately  an  all 
too  common  example  of  the  Govern- 
ment attempting  one  goal  and  ending 
up  with  precisely  the  opposite  in  re- 
sults. Twenty  years  of  keeping  prices 
below  the  market  has  resulted  in 
today's  prices  being  far  above  the 
market.  Pipeline  companies  that  for  20 
years  were  obligated  to  provide  natu- 
ral gas  at  below  market  prices  now 
find  themselves  locked  into  contracts 
that  being  insulated  from  market  con- 
ditions require  them  to  charge  con- 
sumers significantly  greater  than  the 
market  price. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  presentation 
was  made  at  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  by  a  major  natural 
gas  wholesaler  in  which  its  gas  pur- 
chase practices  were  explained  for 
members  of  the  FERC,  State  regula- 
tory agencies,  and  congressional  repre- 
sentatives. The  point  the  company 
made  was  that  its  actions  in  purchas- 
ing gas  in  the  last  5  years  were  entire- 
ly prudent  and  reflected  its  under- 
standing of  its  responsibilities  to  the 
FERC  and  its  customers.  And  in  com- 
parison with  other  pipeline  companies 
it  was  a  good  deal  more  successful 
than  most  in  keeping  the  lid  on  gas 
prices.  But  the  bottom  line  that  came 
out  of  that  meeting  was  that  natural 
gas  prices  are  not  unlike  other  com- 
modities in  that  their  relative  value 
fluctuates  and  attempts  to  predict 
prices  over  the  long  haul,  to  anticipate 
demand,  and  particularly  to  do  both  at 
the  same  time  can  only  lead  to  disas- 
ter. And  I  submit  to  you  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  the  Midwest  is  Just 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  from  many 
voices  what  should  be  done.  Some 
would  take  the  lid  off  all  prices  and 
allow  natural  gas  as  one  commodity  to 
seek  its  own  market  level  against  other 
energy  sources.  Others  would  have 
tighter  controls  placed  on  natural  gas 
in  order  to  keep  prices  lower  than  they 
are  today.  With  one  course  we  risk 
enormous  economic  disl(x;ation  if  the 
factors  involved  do  not  mesh  success- 
fully and  with  another  we  risk  repeat- 
ing the  past  experience  of  shortages. 

I  am  not  going  to  suggest  today  a 
panacea  that  will  solve  this  enormous- 
ly complicated  problem  but  I  know 
that  we  cannot  ignore  it.  If  we  do  we 
condemn  ourselves  to  enduring  an  un- 
endurable situation  while  setting  the 
stage  for  reform  created  in  a  crisis  en- 
vironment. 

Instead  I  suggest  that  the  President 
appoint  a  special  study  group  to  ana- 
lyze our  current  situation  and  to  pro- 
pose a  possible  compromise  solution.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  forces  of  de- 
control are  strong  enough  to  prevail 


on  this  issue  in  this  Congress  or  the 
next  nor  do  I  believe  that  those  who 
would  seek  to  reregulate  natural  gas 
are  going  to  be  successful  as  long  as 
President  Reagan  sits  in  the  White 
House.  I  do  believe  that  we  need  an 
answer  other  than  the  one  that  the 
Congress  saddled  us  with  in  1978  and 
that  answer  is  surely  going  to  be  a 
compromise  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
Whatever  the  President  chooses  to 
do  in  this  regard  it  is  my  hope  that  he 
will  address  the  issue  forthrightly  and 
not  ignore  a  situation  that  gets  worse 
every  day.  This  winter  has  been  rela- 
tively mild  in  the  Midwest  but  whUe 
those  using  oil  have  seen  their  bills 
drop,   those   using  natural   gas   have 
seen  increases.  This  economy  does  not 
need  the  jolt  it  would  be  thrown  today 
or  tomorrow  from  the  double  burden 
of   extremely   cold   weather   and   ex- 
tremely    high     natural     gas     prices. 
Before  that  day  occurs  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  this  issue  to 
acknowledge    the    strength    of    the 
other's    political    power— if    not    its 
merits  of  argument— and  seek  a  solu- 

tion.»  ,         . 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  discuss  the  matter 
of  natural  gas  pricing.  I  also  want  to 
extend  a  personal  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  for  his  initiative 
in  bringing  us  all  here  today. 

The  natural  gas  issue  is  national  in 
scope  and  commands  the  attention  of 
this  Chamber.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  investigate 
this  problem  and  pursue  remedial 
action. 

Ironically,  natural  gas  prices  have 
increased  dramaticaUy  in  recent  times, 
even  though  demand  is  down  and  sup- 
plies are  plentiful.  These  price  in- 
creases have  created  a  tremendous 
hardship  for  many  citizens  of  this 
country,  many  of  whom  are  suffering 
the  effects  of  the  deep  recession.  The 
problem  is  particularly  acute  now,  as 
cold  weather  has  set  in  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  natural  gas  issue  is  long  and 
complicated  and  does  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  easy  solutions.  As  most  of  us 
are  aware  the  increase  in  natural  gas 
prices  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
many  pipeline  companies  are  locked 
into  long-term  contracts  with  gas  pro- 
ducers which  require  them  to  take 
high  priced  gas  even  when  lower  cost 
gas  is  available.  In  addition,  the  con- 
tracts contain  the  so-called  "take  or 
pay"  provisions  which  obligate  the 
pipelines  to  Uke  delivery  of,  or  pay 
for,  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  con- 
tracted amount.  The  pipelines  also 
agreed  to  pay  the  maximum  rate  al- 
lowed by  law,  regardless  of  whether 
the  rate  exceeds  market  prices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  con- 
tracts were  signed  several  years  ago 
when  supplies  of  natural  gas  were 
tight.  Also,  natural  gas  arrangements 


have  historically  been  long  term,  as 
the  pipeline  needs  assurance  of  a  con- 
tinous  supply  and  the  producer  needs 
the  guarantee  of  a  price  for  future  ex- 
ploration. Nevertheless,  1  believe  it  is 
unfair  and  unjust  for  the  consumer  to 
bear  these  costs,  especially  when  they 
exceed  the  market  rate. 

Accordingly,  I  have  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  provide  pipeline  companies 
the  contractual  authority  to  refuse 
high  priced  gas  if  less  expensive  gas  is 
available.  I  also  support  efforts  to  en- 
courage renegotiation  of  the  contracts. 
Futher,  I  have  written  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and 
asked  them  to  use  any  authority  they 
might  have  to  rectify  this  situation  in 
a  fair  and  equiUble  way.  I  also  sup- 
port efforts  to  provide  a  mechanism  to 
lower  prices  in  the  Federal  pricing 
structure.  .         ^. 

It  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  to  keep  the 
price  of  natural  gas  competitive.   If 
prices  are  not  competitive  the  market 
share  of  natural  gas  wUl  decline,  ad- 
versely  affecting   producers,   pipeline 
companies  and  distributors.  The  con- 
sumers should  not  be  expected  to  pay 
more  than  the  product  is  worth.  I  wUl 
continue  to  work  for  a  just  solution  to 
this  serious  problem.* 
•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  begin  by  thanking  the  gentleman 
from    Kansas    (Mr.     Glickmah)    on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  the  people  of 
my  district  and  all  of  Ohio,  and  every- 
one who  is  dismayed  and  angered  by 
the  present  natural  gas  situation.  By 
means  of  this  special  order,  you  have 
provided  us  with  the  opportimity  to 
address  an  issue  which  is  both  timely 
and  of  great  local  and  national  con- 
cern. By  means  of  this  special  order, 
we  are  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
tell  gas  producers  and  gas  transmis- 
sion companies  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  their  capping  of  wells,  flartog 
of  excess  gas,  and  entering  into  "take- 
or-pay"  contracts  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer.  We  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  tell  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  that  we  will 
no  longer  accept  their  complete  and 
total  failure  to  correctly  implement 
and    interpret    their    responsibilities 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978    But   most   important,    through 
this  special  order  today,  we  are  being 
given    the    opportunity    to    tell    the 
American  people  that  their  desperate 
pleas  for  moderation,  for  equity,  and 
for  compassion  are  not  falling  upon 
deaf  ears.  Rather,  we  intend  to  do  all 
that  we  can  so  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans presently  faced  with  a  "heat  or 
eat"  situation  will  not  be  in  the  same 
precarious  situation  upon  the  advent 
of  winter  next  year. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
done,  I  have  cosponsored  virtually 
every  bill  which  attempts  to  alleviate 
this  unconscionable  situation  and  co- 
signed  virtually  every  letter  to  the 
President  and  other  administration  of- 


ficials  expressing   our   scarcely   con- 
cealed outrage  over  the  present  sUte 
of  affairs.  While  the  causes  of  today's 
crisis  are  indeed  varied.  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  our  problems  today  were 
created  with  the  passage  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of   1978,  an  act 
which  so  many  of  us  opposed  when 
passed  with  strong  warnings  that  our 
present    situation    would    eventually 
occur.    I    submit    that    the    present 
comer  into  which  so  many  Americans 
have  been  painted  is  due  to  the  Feder- 
al  Energy   Regulatory   Commission's 
outright  faUure  to  recognize  the  man- 
date of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
and  to  carry  out  that  mandate  as  re- 
quired by  law.  Their  interpreUtion  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  is  indefensibly  narrow,  ig- 
noring the  plain  meaning  of  the  act,  is 
contrary  to  congressional  intent,  and 
most     importantly     is     devastatlngly 
harmful  to  consumers.  For  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
approve  recent  rate  increases  which 
would  result  in  consumer  rates  to  in- 
crease to  the  present  level  is  uncon- 
scionable anytime,  but  with  the  natu- 
ral gas  market  experiencing  a  market 
surplus  and  demand  soft,  every  eco- 
nomic theory  and  rule  dictates  that 
prices  should  be  falling.  The  natural 
gas    industry,    however,    appears    to 
march  to  its  own  economic  beat,  and 
there  is  no  basis  for  increases  any- 
where near  these  levels. 

In  Ught  of  these  factors,  I  support 
the  following  actions  as  advocated  and 
supported  by  many  of  my  colleagues:  a 
freeze  on  the  wellhead  price  of  natural 
gas;   the   insertion   of   a   "prudence" 
standard  into  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act,  or  at  the  very  least  a  clarification 
of    the    Federal    Energy    Regulatory 
Commission's  authority  to  reject  gas 
pipeline    rate    increase    requests    on 
'prudence  grounds,"  and,  the  renegoti- 
ation  of   "take-or-pay "   contracts,   or 
the  striking  of  such  clauses  in  present 
existing  contracts  and  the  prohibition 
of  such  clauses  in  new  contracts.  I  am 
distressed  by  the  proposed  decision  in 
the  Trunkline  LNG  case.  Judge  Wag- 
ner's decision  to  permit  the  continued 
importation  of  this  high-priced  Algeri- 
an  liquified   natural   gas   under   the 
Trunkline  contract  and  authorizations 
makes  a  bad  situation  even  worse.  Al- 
gerian LNG  is  too  expensive,  is  not 
needed,  and  constitutes  an  unneces- 
sary drain  of  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.   On  the  other  hwid,   two 
other  recent  developments  offer  some 
measure  of  encouragement;  Secretary 
of  Energy  Donald  Paul  Hodels  deci- 
sion to  disburse  $200  million  of  oil 
pricing  settlement  funds  to  the  States, 
and  Judge  Levant's  decision  that  Co- 
lumbia Gas  Transmission  Co.,  has  en- 
gaged in  unjust  and  abusive  practices 
that  resulted  in  the  company  paying 
more  than  it  needed  for  natural  gas 
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Congress  can  overlook  the  importance 
of  the  issue.  We  simply  must  act. 

Federal  gas  regulation  is  a  dismal 
failure.  American  consimiers  are  being 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  today  of  the 
Federal  Government's  inability  to  con- 
trol natural  gas  prices.  The  attempt  at 
Federal  regulation  is  now  discriminat- 
ing against  and  among  everyone  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  natural  gas. 

Federal  gas  laws  discriminate  most 
among  gas  consumers.  Delivered  prices 
for  natural  gas  range  in  this  country 
from  $1.99  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to 
$16.64  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  In  the  48 
contiguous  States,  gas  prices  range 
from  $4.52  to  $8.02  for  major  distribu- 
tion centers  coast  to  coast. 

I  want  the  Members  to  think  about 
this  for  a  moment.  The  range  of  dis- 
crimination from  consumer  to  con- 
sumer in  this  country  occasioned  by 
Federal  policy  has  produced  a  situa- 
tion where  some  consumers  in  our 
country  are  paying  $8.02  per  1,000  Btu 
of  natural  gas  so  that  others  might 
pay  $4.52  per  1,000  Btu  of  natural  gas. 

Who  are  the  consumers  who  are 
paying  more,  and  who  are  the  consum- 
ers who  are  paying  less?  We  have  got 
to  go  from  one  area  of  the  country  to 
the  other  to  find  out  where  they  are. 
They  exist  on  different  lines,  they 
exist  in  different  regions,  they  exist  all 
over  the  country.  The  fact  is  that 
some  poor  consumers  in  our  country 
are  paying  the  higher  price  under  Fed- 
eral law  so  that  rich  consumers  might 
enjoy  the  lower  price  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country  served  by  a  line 
which  is  lucky  enough  to  have  low- 
priced  gas  on  the  line.  Federal  natural 
gas  laws  discriminate  against  distribu- 
tion systems.  They  are  forced  to  ex- 
plain to  the  consumers  why  gas  costs 
are  rising  and  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

It  is  not  a  bed  of  roses  for  gas  pipe- 
lines either.  Some  of  them  are  blessed 
with  large  supplies  of  cheap  federally 
controlled  gas.  Other  pipelines  serving 
the  same  region  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially the  intrastate  pipelines  in  some 
cases,  are  saying  "goodbye"  to  indus- 
trial customers  and  asking  their  resi- 
dential consimiers  to  pick  up  more  and 
more  of  the  fixed  costs  in  those  sys- 
tems. Their  gas  costs  are  simply  rising 
too  sharply. 

Gas  producers  and  royalty  owners 
are  discriminated  against  as  well. 
Some  of  them,  by  law,  must  sell  the 
same  product  for  23  cents  per  1,000 
Btu  that  other  producers  can  sell  for 
whatever  the  free  market  will  bear  in 
the  case  of  gas  produced  which  is  de- 
regulated at  this  stage.  In  the  end,  gas 
consumers  must  pay  the  price.  In  the 
end,  somebody  pays  more  so  somebody 
can  pay  less. 

The  NGPA  simply  is  not  working. 
The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  is  a  com- 
plex, ineffective,  and  unfair  piece  of 
legislation.  It  must  be  dramatically 
and  significantly  changed. 


The  NGPA  is  so  complex  that  few 
consumers  can  understand  it.  It  took 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  to  write  it. 
The  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  Sub- 
committee in  the  House,  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  the 
Elnergy  Subcommittee  in  the  Senate 
have  spent  the  last  2  years  holding 
hearings  on  it.  Despite  its  nearly  two 
dozen  categories  of  prices  for  natural 
gas,  the  NGPA  still  ends  up  pricing 
gas  at  levels  most  consumers  cannot 
afford. 

Price  increases  for  natural  gas  are 
rising  at  four  and  five  times  the  rate 
of  inflation.  I  repeat,  the  NGPA  is  not 
working  for  consumers  in  America. 

What  is  the  98th  Congress  going  to 
do  about  it?  On  what  day  will  legisla- 
tion be  marked  up  and  sent  to  the 
floor  for  us  to  decide  whether  gas  con- 
sumers are  going  to  be  robbed  further 
by  the  NGPA? 

NGPA  is  costing  us  American  jobs. 
An  energy  research  analyst  recently 
told  me  that  NGPA  will  cost  consuim- 
ers  nearly  $100  billion  in  1985  unless  it 
is  significantly  reformed  and  price 
controls  phased  out. 

D  1545 

Already  men  and  women  are  losing 
their  jobs  because  their  gas-dependent 
manufacturing  plants  cannot  compete 
with  plants  on  other  pipelines  and  al- 
ternative fuels  or  because  the  products 
they  produce  caimot  compete  with  for- 
eign subsidized  imports. 

Some  U.S.  fertilizer  manufacturers, 
for  example,  have  filed  complaints 
against  importers  of  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia saying  these  imports  are  subsidized 
by  foreign  governments.  Domestic  fer- 
tilizer producers  see  their  markets 
being  eroded  away  by  the  NGPA.  No 
wonder  they  want  to  do  away  with  the 
disruptive  gas  laws  not  on  the  books  in 
order  to  save  their  businesses  and  the 
jobs  of  their  employees. 

American  farmers  on  the  other  hand 
must  either  rely  on  unstable  foreign 
sources  for  an  essential  product  or  pay 
high  fertilizer  prices  forced  up  by  Fed- 
eral laws  at  a  time  when  many  of 
them  are  struggling  just  to  meet  their 
mortgage  notes.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  National  Grange  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
have  called  for  natural  gas  law  reform. 

One  of  the  complaints  heard  fre- 
quently in  the  natural  gas  debate  is 
that  the  federally  regulated  gas 
market  is  not  responsive  to  supply  and 
demand.  That  is  absolutely  correct.  It 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us 
who  have  seen  the  intrastate  gas  mar- 
kets nearly  destroyed  by  the  NGPA 
and  Federal  regulation. 

Before  1978  the  intrastate  markets 
were  very  responsive  to  changes  in 
supply  and  demand.  The  consumers' 
market  signals  got  sent  back  to  pro- 
ducers and  pipelines  and  gas  prices  ad- 
justed in  response.  They  both  rose  and 


they    fell    according    to   supply    and 
demand  and  consumers'  signals. 

A  free  market  existed  then  in  the 
intrastate  markets  and  price  and 
supply  posed  no  problems  for  industri- 
al, business  and  residential  consumers 
in  those  markets.  That  is  not  the  case 
today  for  much  of  the  Nation.  And 
simply  changing  contract  terms  will 
not  make  the  national  market  respon- 
sive to  burner-tip  feedback. 

The  weakening  of  the  interstate  gas 
markets  brought  on  by  the  NGPA  is 
adversely  affecting  the  entire  Nation 
today.  It  is  in  those  markets  where  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  fertilizer, 
petrochemical  and  plastic  manufactur- 
ing is  located. 

Someone  earlier  today  mentioned 
that  the  FERC  was  represented  pri- 
marily by  Members  who  come  from 
producer  States  where  gas  consimip- 
tlon  was  not  as  high  as  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  I  might  surprise  you  by  telling 
you  that  Louisiana,  that  is  the  first,  or 
second  by  some  accounts,  gas-produc- 
ing State  in  the  Nation,  is  also  the 
second  highest  gas  consuming  State 
per  capita  in  the  Nation  because  most 
of  the  plants  that  produce  the  petro- 
chemicals, the  fertilizers  and  other 
plastic  manufacturing,  is  located  in 
States  such  as  the  producer  States.  It 
is  there  that  the  NGPA  has  had  its 
most  destructive  impact,  driving  up 
prices  and  denying  workers  the  ability 
to  compete  in  global  markets. 

The  NGPA  is  threatening  the  jobs 
of  many  American  workers. 

As  gas  prices  rise,  the  cost  of  gas-de- 
pendent petrochemical  and  plastic 
products  rise,  too.  For  workers  in  the 
automobile  industry  that  means  the 
costs  of  their  finished  products  go  up 
in  the  face  of  highly  competitive  for- 
eign imports. 

The  same  is  true  for  textile  manu- 
facturers. In  fact,  the  NGPA  presents 
a  real  and  eminent  threat  to  workers 
in  businesses  and  industries  through- 
out the  Nation. 

This  fact  is  made  clear  by  the  long 
list  of  commercial  and  industrial  gas 
consumers  who  have  urged  natural  gas 
law  reform: 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  the  Petrochemical 
Group,  the  Highway  Users  Federation, 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, the  National  Grange,  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Council,  the  Council 
of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners,  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  the 
Business  Roundtable,  the  American 
Paper  Institute,  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Petroleum  Refin- 
ers Association,  the  Society  of  Plastics 
Industry,  the  Process  Gas  Consumers 
Group,  the  Natural  Gas  Supply  Asso- 
ciation. 


The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  These 
people  have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  know  that  the  NGPA  and  other 
Federal  gas  laws  and  regulations 
threaten  their  competitive  ability  and. 
more  important,  the  jobs  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

We  must  remember  that  the  ability 
to  compete  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  hallmark  of  American  eco- 
nomic success.  We  must  also  realize 
that  the  NGPA  is  robbing  us  of  that 
ability  to  compete  in  the  international 
competition  for  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  fibers,  plastics,  inks,  film, 
construction  and  insulation  materials, 
automobile  parts,  agricultural  chemi- 
cals, paint,  medicines,  and  other  vital 
products. 

For  better  or  worse,  as  today's 
debate  indicates,  natural  gas  is  an 
issue  that  will  not  go  away. 

Natural  gas  Is  not  just  an  energy 
issue.  It  is  also  an  enormously  impor- 
tant economic  one.  It  is  an  Issue  that 
demands  fairness  in  the  face  of 
NGPA's  patent  discrimination. 

We  cannot  resolve  the  natural  gas 
crisis  with  simple  contract  abrogation. 
We  cannot  free  the  competitive  abili- 
ties so  long  as  Government  tries  to  do 
something  it  has  been  proven  incapa 
ble  of  doing:  that  is,  setting  gas  prices 
and  setting  them  discriminatorily. 

We  will  not  do  consumers  any  good 
whatsoever  if  we  try  to  freeze  into 
place  prior  irrational,  inequitable  Fed- 
eral   gas    laws    and    regulations   and 


prices. 

I  have  seen  a  free  market  for  gas 
work  in  the  intrastate  system.  It  can 
work  on  a  nationwide  basis,  too.  I  have 
every  confidence  the  American  people, 
given  the  tools  they  need  and  the  free- 
dom to  compete,  can  and  will  prevail 
over  an  economic  power  in  the  world. 
Few  nations  have  the  combined  and 
diverse  resource  base  that  America 
enjoys.  No  nation  has  the  creative  nor 
innovative  genius  our  free  market  and 
its  economy  have  inspired.  Govern- 
ment control  of  this  marketplace  and 
the  prices  the  consumers  pay  is  cost- 
ing consumers  entirely  too  much.  That 
is  true  especially  in  natural  gas. 

This  Congress  can  do  something 
about  it  but  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
imdertake  the  difficult,  complicated 
task  of  comprehensive  natural  gas 
reform. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler). 

Mr.  LOEFFLEai.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  yielding  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  setting 
aside  this  special  order  and  also  appre- 
ciate his  request  of  me  that  I  assist 
him  in  the  formulation  of  speakers 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  Nation  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  point  out  that  the 


Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  does  not  work. 
Clearly,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
has  not  and  will  not  work,  and  I  trust 
that  this  widespread  dissatisfaction 
will  impel  the  Congress  to  resolve  the 
inequities,  disparities,  and  distortions 
of  the  NGPA. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  warned 
of  pending  market  disorders  and  pric- 
ing distortions  because  of  the  NGPA 
now  feel  vindicated.  When  some  of  us 
from  the  formerly  free  intrastate 
market  complained  that  the  NGPA 
creates  havoc  in  the  markets,  others 
thought  that  only  the  intrastate  mar- 
kets were  harmed.  Some  have  even  be- 
lieved that  their  constituents  would  be 
benefited.  The  statements  deUvered 
today  show  that  the  chaos  is  nation- 
wide and  that  there  are  no  worthwhile 
benefits  from  a  scheme  of  price  and  al- 
location controls. 

States  such  as  Texas  were  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  NGPA.  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  just 
recognized  in  the  Kansas  Power  & 
Light  decision.  The  Court  held  that 
the  States  could  protect  themselves 
from  this  discrimination.  But  the  Con- 
gress created  the  discrimination,  and  I 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  correct  it. 

Let  me  briefly  indicate  the  discrimi- 
nation, by  compaaiy  data,  for  Kansas 
and  for  Texas.  In  August  of  1982.  elec- 
tric utilities  in  Kansas  paid  an  average 
of  $2.45  per  unit  for  gas.  Texas  electric 
utUities  paid  $3.50. 

Residential  consimiers  in  Kansas 
City  paid  $4.67  per  unit  for  gas  in  Oc- 
tober 1982.  Residential  consumers  in 
Houston  paid  $5.40  and,  in  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth  consumers  paid  $6.09. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  began  to  suffer 
from  this  discrimination,  both  directly 
and  indirectly. 

I  say  indirectly,  because  this  Nation 
is  dependent  upon  States  like  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  for  instance,  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  for  primary  pe- 
trochemicals. Where  would  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  be  without  the 
rubber  for  tires  and  tubes,  where 
would  the  New  England  plastics  indus- 
try be  without  plastics,  where  would 
the  textiles  in  the  Carolinas  be  with- 
out manmade  fibers,  and  where  would 
the  farmers  of  the  Great  Plains  States 
be  without  fertilizers  and  pesticides, 
just  to  cite  a  few  examples.  For  boiler 
fuel,  process,  and  feedstock  purposes, 
natural  gas  prices  and  availability  are 
critical  to  the  manufacturing  of  these 
products  and  to  agriculture  through- 
out the  country.  Hurt  them  and  you 
hurt  the  Nation  and,  in  fact,  the 
world. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  was  also  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  felt  this  discrimination  direct- 
ly. What  Texas  and  Louisiana  have 
felt  under  the  NGPA  is  now  being  felt 
across  the  Nation.  Different  interstate 
pipelines  have  widely  differing  average 
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stop    looking    for   quick 
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take-or-pay    offers    little 
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industry  as  producers  de- 
Federal  interdiction  of 
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prices. 
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[  applaud  the  gentleman  from 
for  observing  this  time  for 
(irder  purposes  and  yield  back 
gentleman. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 
yield  to  my  colleague  from 
(Mr.  Livingston). 


D  1600 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  him  for  his  excellent 
statement  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject matter  and  thank  him  for  provid- 
ing this  opportunity  to  discuss  a  prob- 
lem which  I  hope  this  body  has  the 
political  courage  to  address.  It  must  be 
fairly  obvious  that,  coming  from  Lou- 
isiana, I  also  feel  very  strongly  that 
total  decontrol  is  the  answer  to  our 
natural  gas  supply  and  price  mecha- 
nism. 

The  First  District  of  Louisiana, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  is 
home  to  every  integral  in  the  current 
debate  about  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act.  Consumers,  pipeline  companies, 
producers,  and  the  service  industries 
are  all  concerned  about  future  deci- 
sions we  will  make  in  this  session  af- 
fecting natural  gas.  I  contend  that  the 
correct  course  to  take  is  not  one  of  re- 
regulation  but  definitely  of  deregula- 
tion. 

How  can  we  contemplate  reregula- 
tion  when  we  already  have  a  system 
with  over  23  categories  of  differently 
defined  gas  ranging  in  prices  from  45 
cents  per  Mcf  to  over  $9  per  Mcf?  How 
can  we  contemplate  "fine  tuning"  the 
present  regulatory  system  in  a  similar 
environment  to  that  which  existed 
back  in  1978  when  we  created  the 
present  regulatory  monster? 

Why  can  this  body  not  learn  from 
the  mistakes  of  our  past.  Deregulation 
of  oil  is  a  valuable  lesson  which 
many— who  have  Introduced  new  "re- 
regulation"  bills— fall  to  face.  Many  of 
those  who  have  decried  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  prices  as  "anticon- 
sumer"  should  remember  the  outcome 
of  the  same  predictions  they  made 
when  oil  was  deregulated.  Yet  once 
done,  we  have  witnessed  the  steady  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  oil. 

In  a  very  short  span  of  time,  we  have 
seen  the  gas  industry  go  from  short- 
ages to  surpluses.  Yet  the  average 
wellhead  price  in  the  past  year  has  In- 
creased 14.6  percent  and  the  residen- 
tial heating  price  for  gas  has  Increased 
21.7  percent.  The  situation  Is  not  a 
good  one  for  producers  either  since 
the  Industry's  drilling  activity  Is  down 
from  an  active  rig  count  of  4,487  rigs 
in  November  1981  to  only  2,603  as  of 
November  of  1982.  The  market  chaos 
caused  by  the  NGPA  is  the  primary 
reason  we  see  such  anomalies  today. 
We  can  attempt  to  lay  the  blame  on 
take  or  pay  and  indefinite  price  escala- 
tor gas  contract  mechanisms.  Howev- 
er, the  Department  of  Energy's  own 
data  conclusively  shows  that  abroga- 
tion of  such  contracts  would  have 
little  Impact  on  consumer  prices.  Just 
as  Important,  by  adding  regulatory 
layers  to  the  NGPA,  we  would  contin- 
ue to  Ignore  the  harmful  long-term  ef- 
fects of  the  act  on  our  economy. 

The  Intrastate  gas  market  has  been 
severely  weakened  by  the  NGPA  to 


the  absurd  point  that  Industries  in 
producing  States  such  as  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  cannot  effec- 
tively and  economically  compete  for 
gas  supplies.  This  has  caused  many 
plants  to  shut  down  or  lay  off  workers 
to  the  point  that  thousands  of  jobs 
have  been  lost  In  these  and  other 
States  as  a  result. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  at 
this  very  time  to  bring  about  deregula- 
tion. We  have  a  window  on  conditions 
that  allows  us  to  act.  Yet  in  another 
year  that  window  may  be  closed  if 
shortages  again  develop,  and  most 
surely  as  national  elections  approach. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  lessons  of  the 
past  by  falling  to  deregulate  natural 
gas  in  the  first  year  of  this  new  Con- 
gress. 

I  once  again  just  want  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  points.  I  urge  this  body  to 
consider  these  thoughts  that  are  ex- 
pressed at  this  time. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
the  gentleman  has  given  us  some  sta- 
tistics on  rig  counts,  as  far  as  drilling 
for  natural  gas  is  concerned.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  know  also  that,  while 
we  have  a  surplus  of  deliverability,  we 
have  not  added  appreciably  to  our  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  In  this  country,  and 
If  this  country  ever  gets  to  full  recov- 
ery—as we  all  hope  and  pray  that  It 
will— and  demand  for  gas  picks  up,  we 
could  Indeed  be  facing  the  kind  of 
crisis  that  was  earlier  alluded  to  with  a 
shortage  of  natural  gas  in  a  few  short 
years. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many  of  the 
other  speakers  before.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana for  having  this  special  order.  I 
think  it  is  very  important.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  including  me  In  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  In  this  body 
are  greatly  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems some  people  are  having  paying 
their  natural  gas  bills.  And  we  are  well 
aware  that  these  problems  look  espe- 
cially pressing  now  that  winter  is  here. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  what- 
ever we  do.  we  fashion  an  energy 
remedy  that  works,  a  remedy  that  is 
based  on  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
problems  that  we  face  regarding  natu- 
ral gas.  To  simply  pass  legislation  so 
that  we  can  say  we  took  some  action, 
and  then  discover  that,  far  from  solv- 
ing the  problem,  we  have  actually  ag- 
gravated an  already  bad  situation,  is 
an  irresponsible  approach  that  we 
must  guard  against. 


That  Is  exactly  what  proposals  to 
freeze  natural  gas  prices  would  do.  I 
know  It  Is  appealing.  It  sounds  so 
simple.  So  direct  and  to  the  point.  If 
the  prices  are  getting  too  high,  we 
freeze  them.  No  more  problem. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
has  already  had  enough  experience 
with  trying  to  impose  price  controls  in 
a  market-oriented  economy  to  know 
that  they  do  not  work.  And  It  Is  not 
just  that  they  are  Ineffective:  The 
problem  Is  actually  made  worse,  be- 
cause with  prices  frozen  the  motive  to 
conserve  is  reduced  and  more  natural 
gas  is  consumed.  Plus,  with  a  cap  on 
prices,  producers  do  not  produce  as 
much  as  they  would  otherwise,  which 
means  less  natural  gas  available.  It 
does  not  take  much  to  see  what  the 
result  will  be:  shortages. 

I  know  that  we  are  not  facing  short- 
ages today.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  enact  legislation  that  reflects  our 
longrun  interests  as  well  as  responding 
to  our  shortrun  needs.  And  It  was  not 
that  long  ago  that  we  faced  severe 
shortages  of  natural  gas  In  this  coun- 
try. In  the  winter  of  1976-77.  this 
country  experienced  crippling  natural 
gas  shortages  that  were  caused.  In 
part,  by  the  effects  of  price  controls. 

Let  your  memories  range  back  to 
that  winter,  just  6  years  ago:  Industri- 
al plants  were  either  closing  or  curtail- 
ing operations  all  across  this  country, 
and  unemployment  due  to  the  short- 
ages of  natural  gas  was  extensive.  A 
check  of  newspapers  during  the  month 
of  February  1977,  shows  natural  gas 
shortages  caused  unemployment  of  1.2 
million  Americans  during  just  1  week. 
At  this  peak,  the  State  of  Ohio  alone 
had  1  million  workers  out  of  a  job.  due 
solely  to  natural  gas  shortages.  The 
Governor  of  Indiana  had  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency  due  to  the  short- 
age, as  plants  closed  all  over  his  State. 
Georgia  saw  75.000  people  laid  off; 
New  Jersey,  20,000;  56,000  auto  work- 
ers were  laid  off.  in  addition  to  ramp- 
ant layoffs  and  ciutallments  In  the  ap- 
pliance, steel,  farm  Implement,  and 
glass  manufacturing  Industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  In  this  body 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  Nation's 
economy  is  not  exactly  booming  right 
now.  To  pass  legislation  that  creates 
the  risk  of  new  shortages  of  natural 
gas  while  the  economy  needs  all  the 
support  It  can  get  to  start  moving 
again.  Is  not  very  wise,  and  hardly 
serves  the  national  Interest. 

When  I  talk  about  the  effect  of  price 
controls  on  production  of  natural  gas, 
I  am  talking  from  experience.  We  have 
ample  evidence  that  price  controls  are 
precisely  the  kind  of  short-term  action 
that  make  the  problem  even  worse  In 
the  long  run.  We  finally  removed  con- 
trols on  oil.  precisely  because  we  could 
see  the  effect  was  to  aggravate  the 
energy  problems  In  this  country.  Now. 
without  those  controls,  this  country 
has  experienced  a  flattening  out  in  the 


decline  of  oil  production,  an  increase 
in  conservation,  and  a  significant  re- 
duction in  our  reliance  on  Imported 
oil. 

But  in  natural  gas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  we  have  retained  price  controls 
on  most  gas  through  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  (NGPA),  we  are  seeing  In- 
equities In  prices  being  paid  for  natu- 
ral gas,  along  with  other  transition 
pains,  as  we  try  to  ease  Into  a  free 
market  for  natural  gas,  comparable  to 
what  we  have  for  all  other  fuels. 

Even  today,  drilling  for  oil— where 
controls  have  been  removed— exceeds 
drilling  for  natural  gas— where  con- 
trols are  stUl  In  effect.  In  1981,  for  ex- 
ample, exploratory  oilwells  increased 
38  percent,  but  exploratory  gas  wells 
increased  at  almost  half  that  rate— 20 
percent.  And  In  1980.  when  even  more 
price  controls  were  In  effect  for  gas. 
exploratory  oilwells  Increased  29  per- 
cent, exploratory  gas  wells  only  10  per- 
cent—only a  third  of  the  rate  for  oil. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  take  the 
hasty,  and  Ill-advised  step  tht  some  are 
urging  of  Imposing  a  freeze  on  natural 
gas  prices.  We  have  had  too  many  bad 
experiences  with  this  type  of  misguid- 
ed approach.  For  the  truth  is,  if  we 
freeze  natural  gas  prices  today,  we  will 
be  freezing  homes  or  schools  or  facto- 
ries tomorrow. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  I  welcome  his 
astute  mind  and  logic  to  the  Energy 
and  Conunerce  Committee.  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  joining  us. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  in  light  of 
the  gentleman's  statement,  that  mis- 
conception also  heard  in  this  debate  Is 
that  the  current  NGPA  will  somehow 
provide  us  with  total  deregulation  at 
some  point  of  time  in  the  future.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  current  NGPA.  when 
It  completes  Its  business  in  1985,  will 
leave  half  of  the  gas  of  this  country 
still  under  price  controls  set  by  the 
Federal  Government,  set  by  a  Con- 
gress some  years  past,  and  that  there- 
fore half  of  the  gas  consumed  In  this 
country  will  be  protected  under  some 
sort  of  price  control  limit,  and  the 
other  half  will  not.  Some  consimiers 
will  be  winners  and  some  will  be  losers. 
I  only  ask  the  consumers  who  may  be 
tuning  in  to  this  debate  to  ask  your- 
self: Have  your  prices  doubled  or  tri- 
pled, if  you  are  one  of  those  losers  or 
one  of  those  winners,  and  if  you  want 
to  see  the  NGPA  continue  on  Its  cur- 
rent track. 
It  simply  needs  to  get  reformed. 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  obtaining  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  bringing  attention  to  the 
serious  problem  of  natural  gas  prices.  I 


can  only  characterize  the  recent  price 
Increases  In  the  Richmond  area  as  un- 
acceptable, and  I  pledge  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  get  speedy  relief. 

As  we  examine  the  natural  gas  prob- 
lem, it  is  evident  that  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  largely  to  blame 
for  the  market  dislocations  behind 
today's  rising  prices.  It  Is  also  evident 
to  me  that  the  best  solution  Is  to  move 
toward  a  freer  market  in  natural  gas. 

I  recently  explored  this  topic  in 
more  detail  at  my  annual  Third  Dis- 
trict Small  Business  Conference,  and  I 
am  Inserting  the  text  of  that  speech  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Natural  Gas:  Ecokomic  Impact 
This  is  the  part  of  the  program  where  I 
get  to  speak  on  my  own  choice  of  topics.  I 
would  dearly  love  to  stand  here  and  tell  you 
that  I  had  a  plan  that  would  balance  the 
budget,  lower  Interest  rates  and  solve  the 
unemployment  problem.  In  fact.  I  believe 
we  are  likely  to  see  an  upswing  this  spring, 
especially  In  homebuUdlng  and  related  in- 
dustries. Still,  I'm  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  add  one  more  prediction  to  the 
dozens  already  available  ranging  from  de- 
pression to  fantastic  recovery. 

Instead.  Id  like  to  talk  about  a  problem 
which.  If  my  mail  Is  to  be  believed,  has  re- 
placed inflation  and  interest  rates.  Social 
Security  and  unemployment  as  the  number 
one  concern  in  the  Richmond  area— the 
price  of  natural  gas.  In  fact,  discussing  the 
price  of  natural  gas  with  small  businesses 
and  homeowners  who  depend  on  it  for  heat 
may  be  somewhat  like  mentioning  rope  in 
the  house  of  a  hanged  man.  And  the  prob- 
lem only  seems  to  be  getting  worse.  Jut  last 
Friday  the  Times-Dispatch  headline  read 
"Natural  Gas  Bills  to  Soar  Even  Higher", 
and  we've  already  had  increases  of  about  25 
percent  this  winter. 

Of  a  $75  home  heating  bill  for  IJecember, 
over  $20  was  for  the  fuel  adjustment  clause. 
This  is  26  percent  of  the  total  bill  In  fuel  ad- 
justment charges  automatically  passed 
through  to  the  consumer.  Unlike  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  economy,  however,  I  feel 
confident  in  asserting  that  the  natural  gas 
problem  can  be  solved  easily,  relatively 
quickly,  and  with  action  by  no  one  other 
than  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  U  also  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  the  problem 
worse,  but  if  my  inclinations  are  followed, 
we  may  well  see  not  only  an  end  to  increas- 
ing prices,  but  even  lower  prices  as  early  as 
next  winter. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  deregulate 
natural  gas  now.  In  so  doing.  I'm  convinced, 
the  price  of  natural  gas  will  go  down  by 
next  winter.  Lower  fuel  prices  mean  lower 
overhead  for  many  of  our  businesses.  Ix)wer 
home  heating  bills  mean  more  spending 
power  for  consumers.  Overall,  it  means  an- 
other needed  boost  to  a  struggling  economy. 
Consumers  have  suffered  enough  under  an- 
other federal  program  that  is  squeezing 
them  of  their  hard  earned  dollars. 

In  light  of  the  magnitude  of  the  recent 
price  increases,  the  solution  is  simple  and 
evident.  Nationally,  the  price  of  natural  gas 
has  Increased  25  percent!  Yet  we  have  had  a 
surplus  of  natural  gas  and  a  decrease  in  con- 
sumption of  over  6  percent.  As  businessmen 
and  women,  you  know  that  surplus  stocks 
and  decreased  demands  mean  one  thing: 
lower  prices.  Why  in  the  world  then  did 
prices  go  up? 
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Let  me  I  brow  out  a  few  figures  for  back- 
ground. T1  e  average  price  of  domestic  natu- 
ral gas  at  Lhe  well  is  about  <2.50  per  thou- 
sand cubiq  feet.  The  price  to  the  average 
residential!  consumer  is  over  $5.50.  It  costs 
about  $3  lo  process  and  transport  a  thou- 
sand cubir  feet  of  gas.  Which  means  the 
consumer  price  should  be  about  $4.50  in- 
stead of  o\  er  $5.50. 

This  ove  rpriclng  is  coupled  with  a  serious 
problem  irith  imported  natural  gas.  Al- 
though o\  srall  consumption  of  natural  gas 
has  decrei  sed,  the  consumption  of  imported 
natural  gi  s  has  actually  increased.  And  im- 
ported n*  ural  gas  costs  significantly  more 
than  dom»tic.  We  are  actually  importing 
gas  that  w  >  don't  need. 

The  cauie  of  this  kind  of  supply  distortion 
i»— you  gu  Essed  it— the  federal  government. 
The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  at- 
tempted ti  set  a  price  celling  for  domestic 
natural  gas.  Instead,  the  byzantine  pricing 
system,  wjth  hundreds  of  different  pricing 
categories  has  acted  as  a  floor  on  domestic 
prices  am  has  encouraged  high-priced  im- 
ports. 

Unfortu  uitely.  for  us.  Columbia  Gas  Com- 
pany whic  ti  supplies  the  Richmond  area  has 
provided  the  textbook  example  of  how 
badly  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  works. 
Prices  her  e  are  about  20%  above  the  nation- 
al average  As  many  of  you  know,  about  two 
years  ago  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Char- 
lottesville protested  a  fuel  adjustment  rate 
increase  f  led  by  Columbia  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  Last 
month  an  Administrative  Law  Judge  at  the 
Commiasii  «  found  in  favor  of  the  cities  and 
ordered  C  alumbia  to  lower  their  prices  and 
make  refv  nds  for  past  overcharges.  This  de- 
cision muit  still  be  upheld  by  the  entire 
Commissii  in  and  then  it  is  subject  to  appeal 
through  ihe  federal  courts,  so  the  price 
changes  a  id  refunds  may  be  long  in  coming, 
but  I'm  d<  »ing  all  I  can  to  see  that  the  deci- 
sion stand  I  and  these  refunds  paid. 

I  believ!  that  Columbia  Gas  Company  is 
morally  ind  legally  bound  to  repay  the 
people  of  :he  Richmond  area.  If  Columbia  is 
truly  tryl  ig  to  serve  the  people,  it  should 
get  on  wii  h  its  business  and  stop  the  dilato- 
ry legal  I  laneuvering  to  avoid  the  inevita- 
ble! 

Among  other  wrongs,  the  Judge  found 
that  Colu  mbia:  got  into  "take  or  pay"  con- 
tracts req  Hiring  them  to  buy  huge  amounts 
of  high  pi  iced  gas,  even  when  supplies  eased 
and  price  i  fell;  they  favored  their  own  sub- 
sidiaries by  purchasing  high  priced  gas 
when  che  iper  gas  was  available  from  other 
sources:  t  ^ey  needlessly  increased  prices  so 
that  their  own  distribution  companies 
would  ms  ke  better  profits  causing  marginal 
customen  to  switch  fuels,  increasing  costs 
for  remaining  customers:  and.  they  paid 
their  owr  subsidiary  higher  than  allowable 
prices  for  hard-to-find  gas. 

These  i  re  the  kind  of  abuses  that  would 
solve  thenaelves  in  a  free  market,  but  in- 
stead the  situation  is  getting  worse.  Here  in 
Richmond.  Reynolds  Metals  is  apparently 
considering  switching  from  natural  gas  to 
#6  fuel  }il.  That  move  would  greatly  in- 
crease tl^e  fixed  costs  of  the  distribution 
system  wfiich  other  customers  must  bear. 

When  tai  prices  are  going  up,  as  they  are 
today,  01  r  gut  reaction  is  often  to  control 
them  further.  But  as  I  explained,  it  is  the 
current  s  rstem  of  controls  which  has  caused 
our  prob  em.  You  may  recall  that  In  1974 
and  1979  we  had  much  the  same  situation 
with  mot  )r  gasoline  prices.  The  government 
system  o'  controls  held  the  price  of  U.  S. 
productic  n  low,  but  gasoline  prices  contin- 


ued to  climb  dramatically  due  to  price  in- 
creases in  foreign  and  hard-to-flnd  U.  S.  pro- 
duction. On  January  28,  1981.  President 
Reagan  removed  all  controls  from  oil  and 
gasoline.  The  price  of  gasoline  Jumped  by 
about  5%  immediately,  held  that  level  for 
about  six  months,  and  then  began  a  steady 
decline  which  continues  even  today.  The 
dire  predictions  of  several  years  ago  about 
the  end  of  the  automobile  age  have  disap- 
peared, and  we're  even  seeing  the  resur- 
gence of  the  soK^alled  "muscle  cars". 

Decontrol  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
an  even  more  dramatic  impact  on  natural 
gas.  Only  about  5  percent  of  our  current 
supply  is  imported,  so  foreign  suppliers  of 
high-priced  gas  would  simply  be  forced  out 
of  the  market  tinder  decontrol. 

To  remind  you  of  how  well  and  how  quick- 
ly gasoline  decontrol  worked,  let's  review 
the  price  history.  In  January  1981,  before 
Reagan  decontrolled  gasoline  it  averaged 
$1.27  a  gallon.  After  decontrol  it  Jumped  to 
$1.35.  In  six  months,  allowing  for  inflation 
the  price  was  back  down  to  the  January 
level.  In  a  little  over  a  year  the  current  price 
was  back  down  to  $1.21.  and  it  is  even  lower 
than  that  today.  Even  before  allowing  for 
inflation,  the  price  of  gasoline  has  fallen  by 
a  nickel  in  two  years.  After  inflation  and  tax 
increases,  the  price  of  gas  today  is  20  per- 
cent below  what  it  was  two  years  ago!  If  we 
decontrolled  now,  we  would  see  no  Increase 
In  natural  gas  bills  next  winter,  and  lower 
bills  the  year  after  that.  That's  why  I  will 
be  pushing  hard  for  natural  gas  decontrol 
early  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Given  the  current  system  of  controls, 
there  are  some  interim  and  transition  prob- 
lems to  be  addressed,  and  those  are  impor- 
tant, since  they  will  affect  whether  we  have 
a  big  immediate  price  Jump  and  how  quickly 
the  market  reacts  to  downward  price  pres- 
sure. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  eliminating  "take  or  pay"  contracts. 
This  arrangement  requires  a  pipeline  to  buy 
a  set  percentage  of  the  deliverable  amount 
of  gas  whether  it  needs  it  or  not.  Often  that 
percentage  is  as  low  as  50  percent,  giving 
great  leeway  for  demand  changes,  but  in 
some  cases  pipelines  have  agreed  to  90  per- 
cent contracts  for  very  high  priced  gas. 
Eliminating  take  or  pay  contracts  would 
lower  gas  prices  somewhat,  but  total  elimi- 
nation would  cause  other  problems:  produc- 
ers would  be  unable  to  obtain  financing 
without  a  minimum  guaranteed  level  of 
income,  so  exploration  money  for  new  gas 
wells  could  dry  up.  I  am  actively  consider- 
ing, however,  limiting  take  or  pay  contracts 
to  a  more  reasonable  level  of  say  75  percent 
or  less,  or  requiring  "market  out"  clauses 
which  allow  pipelines  to  lower  the  contract 
price  when  the  market  falls. 

Another  problem  for  immediate  decontrol 
is  the  prevalence  of  "Indefinite  price  escala- 
tor clauses."  These  contract  requirements 
say  that  the  price  of  gas  will  rise  to  equal 
the  highest  cost  gas  on  the  market  as  soon 
as  gas  is  decontrolled.  Under  price  controls, 
however,  much  gas  production  is  priced 
above  the  market-clearing  level  and  aver- 
aged In  with  price-controlled  gas  to  get  a 
moderate  average  price.  If  all  gas  went  to 
the  highest  'incentive'"  level  It  would  cost 
much  more  than  fuel  oil.  So  any  decontrol 
measure  would  have  to  address  Indefinite 
price  escalators,  either  through  limits  or 
abolition. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  problem  of  the 
role  of  pipelines.  In  the  current  market,  the 
pipeline  both  gathers  a  supply  and  trans- 
ports gas.  This  Insulates  gas  supply  from 


market  pressure  by  the  ultimate  users.  As  a 
solution,  many  have  suggested  making  gas 
pipelines  common  carriers,  much  as  rail- 
roads and  trucks  are  now.  A  gas  user  would 
then  go  directly  to  a  producer,  contract  for 
a  supply,  and  pay  a  set  fee  for  the  pipeline 
to  transport  It.  This  is  a  rather  radical  solu- 
tion in  terms  of  today's  market,  but  if  gas 
companies  don't  reform  their  purchasing 
practices,  I  would  consider  such  a  move. 
When  the  only  supply  available  is  from  a 
company  that  produces,  buys,  transports 
and  sells  the  product,  we  do  not  have  a  free 
market.  If  we  deregulate  the  purchase  price 
of  gas.  we  have  a  duty  to  either  regulate  the 
purchasing  practices  of  pipelines,  or  to 
allow  consumers  to  purchase  the  gas  on 
their  own. 

1  know  these  remarks  have  been  some- 
what teclmlcal.  but  I  hope  they  have  ad- 
dressed a  subject  of  general  Interest.  The  es- 
sence of  the  problem  is  understandable: 
pipelines  and  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
provide  barriers  that  allow  prices  to  move 
only  one  way:  up.  A  free  market  would  bal- 
ance that  pressure  and  lower  prices  from 
their  current  artificially  high  rate.  We  could 
expect  to  see  results  form  such  an  approach 
in  only  one  year.  In  the  interim,  we  must 
curb  the  abuses  of  the  current  system  and 
mandate  price  reductions  and  refunds 
where  appropriate. 

Not  only  is  the  problem  understandable, 
but  the  solution  is  within  our  power,  and 
the  benefits  come  quickly.  This  Is  one  of  the 
few  times  I  will  promise  you  something  for 
nothing  and  expect  to  be  able  to  deliver. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time,  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  taking  the  time  to 
bring  before  the  body  a  very  impor- 
tant issue  and  one  that  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed. This  is  an  issue  that  affects  so 
many  Americans,  and  most  of  us, 
either  on  one  end  of  the  gas  pipeline 
or  the  other,  are  feeling  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  current  law  that  deals 
with  natural  gas. 

Gas  bills  in  Indiana  are  up  signifi- 
cantly, in  some  cases  80  percent  over 
last  year.  Fortunately,  this  winter  has 
been  a  mild  one.  but,  even  with  that, 
the  impact  is  especially  hard  on  those 
who  are  unemployed,  those  who  are 
on  fixed  incomes. 

I  think  there  are  several  things  that 
need  to  be  done  and.  without  pretend- 
ing to  have  all  of  the  answers  to  this 
very  complex  question,  certainly  we 
need  to  immediately  look  at  a  number 
of  areas.  The  first  of  these  is  the  im- 
portation of  very  expensive  natural 
gas,  particularly  liquid  natural  gas, 
from  foreign  countries.  This  high- 
priced  gas,  coming  into  our  country  at 
a  time  when  domestic  gas  at  a  much 
lower  price  is  available,  is  skewing  the 
market  price  of  the  gas  far  higher 
than  ought  to  be  the  case. 

I  joined  Congressman  Corcoran 
from  Illinois  and  Congressman  Brown 


from  Ohio  In  September  of  last  year  in 
an  attempt  to  petition  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
stop  the  importation  of  this  very  ex- 
pensive Algerian  liquid  natural  gas. 
This  Issue  has  been  one  that  has  been 
under  review.  The  administrative  law 
judge  just  recently  ruled  against  us. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  appealing 
that  particular  decision.  That  is  one 
area  that  we  have  to  address. 

Second,  we  need  to  find  a  better  way 
to  price  natural  gas  Imports  from 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Currently  we  do 
this  on  a  govemment-to-govemment 
basis.  I  think  these  agreements  are  not 
flexible  enough  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary pricing  mechanism  that  we  need 
in  a  rapidly  changing  and  dynamic 
energy  market. 

Third,  we  need  to  assure  that  Incen- 
tives are  preserved  to  encourage  the 
continued  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  gas  supplies  here  at 
home.  If  we  learned  any  lessons  from 
the  shortages  of  both  oil  and  gas  in 
the  1970's,  we  should  learn  that 
energy  movement  toward  energy  inde- 
pendence here  at  home  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  long-range  economic 
health  of  this  country.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  once  again  get  into 
the  position  where  we  are  either  de- 
pendent on  outside  sources  for  our 
energy  or  subject  to  the  dislocations  to 
our  economy  that  come  from  disrup- 
tions of  supply.  So  we  need  to  preserve 
those  incentives. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  in  this  coun- 
try than  to  suffer  the  shortages  such 
as  those  that  we  suffered  in  Indiana 
and  in  much  of  our  country  in  the 
winter  of  1977. 

Fourth,  I  think  all  three  of  the  pre- 
vious points  point  to  the  need  to  make 
revisions  in  the  NGPA.  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  Gas  prices  are 
rising  because  the  NGPA  does  not 
allow  the  consumer  a  means  of  telling 
the  producer  and  the  pipeline  when  he 
has  had  enough.  Instead  of  promoting 
competition  in  the  marketplace,  which 
will  ultimately  lead  to  the  lowest 
market  price  for  gas,  the  NGPA  actu- 
ally stifles  competition  and  encourages 
higher  prices,  prices  that  are  higher 
than  what  the  alternative  would  be 
without  some  of  these  restrictions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Fossil  Fuels 
Subcommittee  that  the  gentleman  is 
also  a  member  of,  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity,  and.  hopeful- 
ly, the  early  opportunity,  to  deal  with 
these  questions  that  I  have  raised  and 
to  make  whatever  changes  are  neces- 
sary in  this  policy  which  is  so  disrup- 
tive and  which  is  bringing  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  and  high  prices  to  the 
marketplace. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  the  task  and  do 
what  we  need  to  do.  I  look  forward 
with  joining  the  gentleman  in  that 
task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  comments  of  congressional 


intervenors  and  Interested  Members  in 
opposition  to  the  recommended  deci- 
sion of  Chief  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Curtis  L.  Wagner  in  the  case 
before  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission: 


[United  SUtes  of  America  Before  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission] 

Brief 

Trunkline  LNO  Company  and  Tnickllne 
Gas  Company  (Docket  Nos.  CP74-138-003, 
CP74-139-001,  and  CP74-14O-O01 ):  AaaocU- 
tion  of  Businesses  Advocating  Tariff  Equity 
V  Trunkline  LNO  Company  and  Trunkline 
Oas  Company  (Docket  No.  CP82-617-000); 
State  of  Michigan  and  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission  (Docket  No.  CP  82-519- 
000);  Consimiers  Power  Company  v.  Trunk- 
line  LNO  Company  and  Trunkline  Oas 
Company  (Docket  No.  CT82-633-000):  La- 
clede Gas  Company  v.  Trunkline  LNO  Com- 
pany and  Trunkline  Oas  Company  (Docket 
No.  CP82-54 1-000);  Michigan  Consolidated 
Oas  Company  v.  Trunkline  LNO  Company. 
Trunkline  Oas  Company  Panhandle  East- 
em  Pipe  Line  Company  and  Sonatrach 
(Docket  No.  RP82-127-000). 
coMiiEro  or  coHGRnnoiiAi.  nrmvuioRS 

AHD  iinrakSTkD  ifEMwns  ui  opposinoii  to 

THE    RKCOmfXIfDKB    DSCISIOM    OP    CHIXP   AO- 
■UHISTRATTVB  LAW  JT7DGB  COTITIS  U  WACmS 

The  Recommended  Decision  of  Judge 
Wagner  is  seriously  flawed  and  should  not 
be  approved  by  the  Commission.  We  leave  it 
to  others  to  detail  how  Judge  Wagner  com- 
pletely Ignored  the  credible  evidence  pre- 
sented by  those  opposed  to  Trunkline 
LNO's  (TLC's)  importation  of  Algerian 
LNO.  It  does  strike  us  as  very  odd  that  on 
one  of  the  critical  issues  in  the  case— wheth- 
er or  not  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
TLC  authorization  to  import  Algerian  LNG 
had  been  violated— the  only  evidence  cited 
by  Judge  Wagner  in  support  of  his  conclu- 
sion that  no  violation  had  taken  place  was 
the  testimony  of  the  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  Panhandle  Eastern 
Corporation,  the  corporate  parent  of  TLC. 
Indeed,  the  main  "evidence"  relied  upon  by 
Judge  Wagner  consists  of  leading  '  question- 
ing of  Mr.  Hunsucker  by  Judge  Wagner 
himself  (pp.  24-27).' 

Our  purpose  in  these  comments  Is  to  em- 
phasize what  we  know  best:  the  hardship 
that  our  constltuenU  will  suffer  if  the  Com- 
mission approves  TLC's  continued  imporU- 
tlon  of  Algerian  LNO.  We  do  this  because 
we  reject  Judge  Wagner's  determination 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  breach  of  the  terms 
of  a  previously  granted  certificate  or  au- 
thorization, neither  the  Commission  nor  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration  has 
any  authority  to  change  a  Section  7(c)  cer- 
tificate or  a  Section  3  authorization.  In- 
stead, we  agree  with  Staff  that  when  "dra- 
matic and  radical  changes'  have  occurred 
since  the  issuance  of  the  original  certificate, 
the  Commission  does  have  the  authority  to 
revoke,  suspend  or  modify  a  previously 
issued  certificate,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  compliance  with  the 


'  In  reiponie  to  Judse  W»gner"«  question  aa  to 
whether  he  had  missed  anything  In  ■summarizing" 
Mr.  Hunsucker's  deposition.  Mr.  Hunsucker  re- 
sponded, ■well.  I  am  surprised  that  you  got  as 
much  out  of  It  as  you  did.  your  Honor.^  (p.  25). 

•  Judge  Wagner's  reliance  on  Mr.  Hunsuckers  tes- 
timony Is  particularly  bafOIng  given  Mr.  Hun- 
suckers admission  that  he  was  not  In  attendance  at 
most  of  the  meetings  between  Panhandle  and  Sona- 
trach (p.  27). 


terms  of  that  certificate.  (Staff  Reply  Br.  8- 
14). 

We  can  hardly  imagine  more  "dramatic 
and  radical"  changes  than  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  natural  gas  market  since 
1977  when  TLC  was  granted  authority  to 
import  natural  gas  from  Algeria.  Most  criti- 
cally. Congress  passed  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act.  As  a  result  of  that  Act  and  due 
to  global  economic  developments,  virtually 
all  of  the  basic  assumptions  underlying 
Tninkllne's  LNG  import  authorization  have 
proven  to  be  wrong.  The  United  SUtes  U 
not  running  out  of  natural  gas.  Oil  prices 
are  not  going  to  keep  rising.  Algeria  is  not  a 
reliable  supplier.  And.  American  consumers 
cannot  afford  Algerian  LNO. 
J.  There  U  no  national  or  regional  need  for 

Algerian  LNG 
Since  the  hearing  before  Judge  Wagner 
ended,  the  actions  of  Panhandle  Eastern 
Pipe  Line  Company  ("Panhandle")  and 
Trunkline  Gas  Company  ("Trunkline").  the 
affiliated  pipelines  which  purchase  the  Al- 
gerian LNG.  speak  far  more  loudly  and 
clearly  than  their  words  during  the  hearing. 
We  ask  that  the  Commission  take  notice  of 
requests  by  Trunkline  and  Panhandle,  filed 
January  18,  1983.  to  implement  a  discoimt 
industrial  rate  as  of  March  1,  1983.  (Docket 
No.  CP83-157).  Trunkline  seeks  this  dis- 
count rate  because  it  Is  projecting  take-or- 
pay  obligations  totaling  $259  million  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  and  $241  million  for 
the  second  half.  Given  these  enormous  take- 
or-pay  obligations,  it  is  impossible  to  main- 
tain that  Trunkline  needs  Algerian  LNG  to 
serve  its  customers,  either  now  or  in  the 
next  few  years,  given  the  load  loss  Trunk- 
line  and  Panhandle  project  that  they  will 
suffer. 

Even  Judge  Wagner  concedes  that  there 
will  be  no  need  for  the  Algerian  LNO  on  the 
Panhandle  system  until  late  1984  (pp.  34- 
35).  Assuming  arguendo  that  this  finding  Is 
correct,  how  does  It  Justify  the  decision  of 
Trunkline  LNG  to  begin  Importing  LNG  in 
1982.  especially  when  Trunkline  had  to  have 
known  the  magnitude  of  the  take-or-pay  li- 
ability which  It  would  Incur  with  respect  to 
domestic  suppliers  If  It  were  to  begin  receiv- 
ing Algerian  LNG? 

That  the  customers  of  Trunkline  (Includ- 
ing Panhandle's  customers)  should  be 
forced  to  pay  carrying  charges  for  Trunk- 
line's  take-or-pay  liability,  on  top  of  $7  plus 
for  Algerian  LNG  that  Is  not  needed,  is  a 
mockery  of  their  right  to  receive  natural  gas 
at  a  just  and  reasonable  rate. 

2.  Algerian  LNG  ii  not  marketable 
In  1977.  the  average  residential  user  of 
natural  gas  paid  $2.26  per  mcf.  The  average 
residential  user  now  pays  more  than  $6.00 
per  mcf.  As  Judge  Wagner  acknowledged, 
this  tremendous  Increase  has  made  the  price 
of  natural  gas  "too  high."  Millions  of  our 
constituents  are  suffering.  Given  this  situa- 
tion, the  Commission  cannot  operate  on  the 
basis  of  "'business  as  usual. " 

It  Is  undisputed  that  Algerian  LNG  will 
cost  consumers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. As  Trunkline  and  Panhandle  concede 
by  virtue  of  their  requesU  to  charge  indus- 
trial consumers  a  discount  rate,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  natural  gas  market  which  they 
serve  Is  desperate.  Because  of  the  extremely 
high  cost  of  Its  gas.  Trunkline  forecasts  load 
loss  of  from  525  Bcf  in  1982  to  454  Bcf  in 
1983.  Panhandle  projects  Ite  load  to  de- 
crease from  614  Bcf  In  1982  to  542  Bcf  m 
1983.  This  load  loss  will  further  add  to  the 
burden  that  must  be  borne  by  residential 
users  as  they  are  forced  to  absorb  an  ever 
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has  gotten  more  than  the 
traffic  will  bear 

„  Sonatrachs  reliability  as  a 

udge  Wagner  concluded.  "Suffice 

attempting  to  get  a  better  pric- 

Sonatrach  was  doing  no 

most  businesses  do— get  all  that 

will  bear."  (p.  34) 

the  primary  duty  of  this  Com- 

to  protect  consumers  when  the 

jpplying  them  fail  to  provide  nat- 

rates  which  are  just  and  reasona- 

encourage  foreign  natural  gas 

to  "get  all  that  the  traffic  will 


the    Commission    should    not 
]  eopen     a     previously-authorized 
evidence  demonstrates  beyond 
\  fhat  we  as  their  elected  represent- 
painfully  well:  the  situation  for 
served  by   Panhandle   and 
is    desperate.    We    would    not 
arrangement  whereby  those  in- 
which    provided    substantial    fi- 
this  project,  acting  in  reliance 
1977  authorization,  are  provided 
reimbursement.  We  would 
Conmiission.  however,  that  it 
s  voluntary  decision  to  pres- 
to commence   exporting  the 
It  was  a  voluntary  decision  by 
to  agree  to  submit  for  approval  a 
^endment    to    the    contract    ap- 
1977.  in  return  for  Algeria  begin- 
of  LNG  to  this  country, 
did  these  things  at  a  time  when 
certainly  should  have  known  that 
was  deteriorating  and  would  not 
high-priced,    imported    LNG.    In 
the   Commission   has   ex- 
desire  to  hold  natural  gas  pipe- 
for  the  impact  of  their  ac- 
consumers.  This  is  a  perfect  test 
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CONCLUSION 

Recommended    Decision    is    ap- 

pipelines  will  know  that  they  can 

own  perceived  best  financial  in- 

wtthout  fear  of  rebuke.  If  the  Rec- 

Decision  is  rejected,  the  Com- 

send  a  clear  message  to  natural 

nes  that  they  are  responsible  for 

consumers  with  adequate  supplies 

gas  at  reasonable  and  fair  prices. 

when  they  fail  to  meet  this  respon- 

will  be  the  pipelines,  not  natural 

consilmers,  that  are  held  accountable. 
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We  urge  you  to  reject  the  Recommended 
Decision  and  suspend  immediately  any  fur- 
ther importation  of  Algerian  LNG. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Robert  H.  Michel.  Tom  Corcoran.  Dan 
CoaU,  Mary  Rose  Oakar.  Richard  J. 
Durbin.  Gene  Taylor.  Douglas  Apple- 
gate.  Lane  £^vans,  Dennis  E.  Eckart, 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  E.  Thomas  Cole- 
man. Melvin  Price.  Michael  G.  Oxley. 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Harold  S.  Sawyer, 
Marcy  Kaptur,  Paul  Simon.  William 
Clay,  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  John  F.  Sei- 
berling,  Robert  W.  Davis,  Donald  J. 
Pease,  Howard  Wolpe,  Lyle  Williams, 
Michael  DeWine,  David  E.  Bonior. 
Frank  McCloskey.  Edward  R.  Mad- 
igan.  Louis  Stokes,  Donald  Joseph  Al- 
t>osta. 

CERTinCATX  OP  SKRVICX 

I,  Linda  Gillespie  Stuntz,  hereby  certify 
that  pursuant  to  the  Commission's  Rules  of 
Practice  and  Procedure,  I  have  this  day 
served  the  foregoing  document  upon  all  par- 
ties on  the  official  service  list  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

Dated  at  Washington,  D.C.  this  7th  day  of 
February.  1983. 

LiMDA  Gillespie  Stuntz. 
Associate  Minority  CounaeL 

D  1615 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  some  excellent  points,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that 
the  status  quo  of  the  NGPA  does  in 
fact  encourage  the  production  and  the 
purchase  of  the  highest  priced  gas  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere.  It  encour- 
ages the  drilling  of  deep  wells,  the 
most  expensive  and  high  risk  wells 
that  you  can  imagine  and  discourages 
the  drilling  and  development  and  pro- 
duction of  cheaper  gas  lines  in  the 
country,  so  that  today  pipelines  are 
stuck  with  contracts  on  these  deep 
wells  while  cheaper  gas  wells  are  being 
shut  in.  It  is  an  awful  mess  and  the 
status  quo  is  simply  causing  consumers 
in  this  country  havoc.  We  simply  must 
do  something  about  the  status  quo. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  well  imder- 
stand  the  basis  of  our  concern  over  the 
natural  gas  situation— we  are  depend- 
ent upon  secure  sources  of  fossil 
energy  which  can  be  purchased  at  an 
affordable  price. 

The  natural  gas  market  distortions 
we  are  experiencing  today  result  from 
Government  regulatory  policies.  These 
policies  have  failed  miserably.  It  is  ob- 
vious quick  fixes  such  as  abrogation  of 
take-or-pay  contracts  or  price  freezes— 
more  Government  regulations— are 
not  the  answer.  They  have  not  worked 
in  the  past  and  will  not  work  in  the 
future.  The  Government  has  created 
the  market  distortions  we  are  now 
facing  and  it  is  time  we  withdrew  its 
intervention  and  allowed  the  market 
to  operate  freely. 


During  the  95th  Congress.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  which  combined  all 
congressional  committees  with  energy 
jurisdiction  into  one.  At  that  time  we 
were  told  our  country  was  running  out 
of  natural  gas  and  supplies  would  be 
on  the  decline  as  early  as  1985.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  predictions  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act— NGPA— was  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  numing  out 
of  natural  gas.  We  have  an  abundant 
supply;  but,  our  dependency  on  for- 
iegn  sources  for  our  fossil  energy 
threatens  our  national  Interests.  In 
the  past  decade  the  use  of  petro-poli- 
tics  has  affected  us  domestically  and 
we  cannot  be  secure  as  a  nation  so 
long  as  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources.  It  is  imperative  that  we  view 
our  energy  needs  as  a  national  prob- 
lem relative  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  Congress  will 
enact  a  reasonable,  long-term  policy, 
deregulating  the  industry  and  allowing 
the  market  to  control  itself,  our  coun- 
try can  be  insured  of  adequate  domes- 
tic sources  far  into  the  future. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  for  yii^ding.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
bringing  up  this  special  order  at  this 
very  special  time  for  the  history  of 
energy  resources  in  this  country. 

Because  the  dialog  that  has  gone  on 
before  me  has  very  carefully,  and  I 
think  very  well,  outlined  some  of  the 
statistical  elements  that  are  part  of 
this  whole  dialog.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  other  points  that  address  both 
the  politics  of  this  House  and  the  re- 
ality of  the  natural  gas  crisis  that  is 
before  us. 

Due  to  widening  NGPA  disparities 
between  allowed  prices  for  "old" 
versus  newly  discovered  gas,  the  de- 
mands of  different  pipelines  for  "new" 
gas  coming  into  the  market  have  been 
distorted  to  widely  varying  degrees. 
For  example,  those  pipelines  holding 
substantial  amounts  of  low-cost,  price- 
controlled  "old"  gas— primarily  inter- 
state pipelines— can  make  more  attrac- 
tive bids  for  "new"  gas  reserves 
brought  onto  the  national  market. 
This  is  because  pricing  schedules 
permit  averaging  of  "old"  and  "new" 
gas  prices  to  determine  gas  rates.  As  a 
great  deal  of  gas  is  decontrolled  in 
1985,  these  pipelines  with  large  so- 
called  "cushions"  of  cheap  gas  will  be 
able  to  outbid  intrastate  pipelines  and 
command  virtually  all  new  supplies  en- 
tering the  market. 

The  NGPA  has  distorted  the  market 
for  natural  gas  in  several  other  ways. 
The  act  has  caused  companies  to  drill 
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high-cost,    high-risk,    deep    wells    be- 
cause deep  gas  is  free  of  all  controls 
and  commands  a  price  higher  than  a 
free  market  price.  Whether  the  econo- 
mists are  supporters  or  opponents  of 
natural  gas  decontrol,  they  generally 
agree  that  the  price  of  natural  gas  in  a 
fully   unregulated   market   would   be 
somewhere  between  $3  and  $5  at  the 
wellhead.  Given  the  softness  of  the 
current  market,  it  may  not  even  go 
this   high.   And   yet,   many   pipelines 
afraid  of  being  caught  short  of  gas 
supplies  have  purchased  gas  under  the 
NGPA  for  prices  as  high  as  $9  to  $10. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  we  would  have 
had  people  on  both  sides  of  this  issue 
having  special  orders  today  if  it  were 
not  for  the  reality  that  this  is  the  win- 
tertime and  we  are  faced  with  many  a 
homeowner    in    the    United    States 
screaming  because  suddenly  he  or  she 
sees  their  gas  prices  going  through  the 
roof   while   the   weather   is   growing 
colder.  Because  of  that,  the  political 
timing  could  not  be  better  to  bring 
about  some  meaningful  action;  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  needed 
action  is  not  that  which  is  urged  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue.  There  are  those  who 
suggest  that  the  answer  in  terms  of 
controlling  natural  gas  prices  is  simply 
to  have  Government  intervene  again- 
put  a  lid  on  those  prices,  a  freeze, 
whatever— anything  to  pay  lipservice 
to  helping  the  people  who  are  their 
constituents. 

As  a  practical  fact  of  life,  the  real 
problem  that  we  face  at  this  moment 
is  the  result  of  similar  kinds  of  actions 
in  the  past  where  the  Government  has 
gotten  involved   in  the  marketplace, 
has  disrupted  normal  competition,  and 
has  cut  off  incentives  to  develop  vari- 
able  natural   resource   supplies   that 
would  allow  us  to  have  prices  at  a 
much  lower  level  than  we  have  today. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  NGPA  has  cre- 
ated such  distortions,  that  there  are 
incentives  for  producers  to  look  for 
the  most  exotic  and  the  most  expen- 
sive gas.  It  is  a  reality  that  because  of 
the  NGPA,  portions  of  the  industry  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  signed  con- 
tracts that  tied  down  their  pipelines  to 
distributing  that  more  expensive  gas. 
The  people  who  have  been  most  nega- 
tively affected  by  that  reality,  are  the 
household  consumers,  because  indus- 
trial consumers  have  the  kind  of  ex- 
pertise, talent,  and  time  to  seek  out  al- 
ternative energy  sources  when  they 
are  faced  with  skyrocketing  natural 
gas  prices,  so  certainly  the  consumer 
gets  it  in  the  ear. 

The  real  answer  to  solving  this  prob- 
lem Is  to  imdo  NGPA  and  to  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  having  the 
marketplace  work  freely. 

Now,  a  final  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  relates  to  politics.  The  time  to 
act  Is  right  now.  In  the  next  8  to  10 
weeks  we  have  a  chance  to  get  this 
House  to  address  itself  to  the  varied 


pressures  that  are  out  there.  We  must 
be  willing  to  come  together  and  com- 
municate with  people  who  want  to 
help  consumers,  but  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  understand  the  Issue,  be- 
cause of  constituents  screaming  for 
Immediate  action.  The  time  to  act  Is 
now. 

The  time  will  not  be  now  or  effective 
If  we  wait  imtU  next  year.  The  reason 
that  delay  will  be  coimterproductlve  Is 
that  we  are  wjproachlng  an  election 
year  and  It  Is  not  popular  to  "de-con- 
trol" a  thing  called  energy  In  an  elec- 
tion year.  As  we  move  closer  to  1985. 
we  take  a  lot  of  the  Incentive  away 
from  those  producers  who  will  benefit 
automatically  in  1985.  and  who  today 
would  support  the  kind  of  change  we 
are  talking  about. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  friends  across 
the  coimtry  who  are  concerned  about 
these  rising  natural  gas  prices,  that 
those  same  voices  that  said  decontrol 
is  not  the  answer  and  would  absolutely 
hurt  the  consvmier.  made  a  similar 
pitch  when  we  were  discussing  the  de- 
regulation of  crude  oil.  We  know  what 
happened  as  the  result  of  that  deregu- 
lation. Today  the  crude  oil  market  Is 
literally  falling  apart.  The  softness  of 
that  market  is  incredible.  We  have 
fallen  below  the  $1  mark  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  because  of  that  successful  de- 
regulation effort.  The  lesson  of  crude 
oil  deregulation  makes  the  point  that 
we  are  here  today  to  share  with  the 
American  public.  That  Is.  deregulation 
as  quickly  as  possible  Is  the  best  way 
to  help  the  American  consumer. 

Once  again  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleague  for  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  not  only  is  competition  working 
at  the  gas  station  now,  but  they  are 
giving  out  stamps  again,  hats,  and 
cups  and  glasses.  Why?  Because  they 
are  trying  to  sell  gas  in  a  competitive 
market,  and  prices  are  falling  accord- 
ingly, and  the  consumer  is  benefiting. 
If  we  simply  learn  that  lesson  in  gaso- 
line and  apply  it  to  natural  gas,  we 
could  help  the  consvuners  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  my   colleague  yield  for  a 
moment  again? 
Mr.  TAUZIN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  want  to 
mention  that  this  voice  Is  a  voice  that 
does  not  represent  Louisiana.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  well. 
Mr.  TAUZIN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  It  does  not 
represent  Texas,  It  does  not  happen  to 
be  from  an  area  of  this  country  where 
natural  gas  is  produced.  As  a  practical 
fact  of  life,  in  southern  California  we 
have   nothing   but   consvuners.    I   am 
here  because  I  am  concerned  about  my 
retired  citizens  who  are  faced  with  a 
need  for  a  supply  that  has  been  dis- 


rupted   by    Government    getting    In- 
volved In  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  well  made  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
comments. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Damkemeyir). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  comments 
that  relate  to  the  substance  of  this 
controversy  and  I  think  they  would  be 
appropriate  to  mention  this  afternoon, 
but  before  I  get  to  the  substance  of 
my  remarks  on  the  Issue.  I  would  like 
to  talk  for  just  few  moments  about  the 
procedure  of  what  we  can  expect  In 
the  98th  Congress  on  this  issue  in  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conmierce 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

There  is  a  subcommittee  oh  that 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
called  the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels.  I  see  In  this  Chamber 
now  at  least  two  or  three  or  four  of  us 
here  that  serve  on  that  subcommittee 
In  the  Commerce  Committee.  That 
committee  Is  proposed  to  have  a  mem- 
bership In  the  98th  Congress  of  13 
Democrats  and  6  Republicans.  It  is  not 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  this  is  an 
Issue  that  divides  the  two  great  parties 
in  the  country  right  down  the  line,  but 
I  think  we  would  be  kidding  ourselves 
if  we  did  not  recognize  that  this  issue 
of  natural  gas  regulation  or  deregula- 
tion is  one  of  those  major  Issues  of  our 
day  which  truly  divides  the  two  great 
parties  In  this  country. 

It  is  fair  to  say.  I  think,  that  most 
Republicans  serving  in  this  House  are 
looking  for  an  opportunity  of  solving 
this  crisis  of  a  shortage  of  supply  and 
an  excessive  price  by  deregulating  the 
commodity  known  as  natural  gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  esteemed 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side, 
most  of  them.  I  think,  are  looking  for 
the  opportunity  of  further  regulatmg 
the  commodity  known  as  natural  gas. 
because  in  their  view  this  serves  the 
interests  of  the  consumer. 

Now.  this  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
to  be  debated  and  it  deserves  to  be 
considered  and  the  exception,  of 
course,  is  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
TAUZIN)  himself  a  Democrat,  who  has 
asked  for  this  special  order  on  the  side 
of  deregulation.  There  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules,  of  course;  but  I  mention 
this  because  it  is  something  that  we  in 
the  98th  Congress  on  the  minority  side 
at  least,  should  be  talking  about  time 
and  time  again. 

The  people  that  control  this  institu- 
tion for  the  98th  Congress  are  the  lib- 
eral Democrats.  They  have  a  huge  ma- 
jority in  this  body,  but  they  must  be 
deeply  concerned  in  their  organiza- 
tional meetings  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  on  the  side  of  deregulation  have 
the  votes  to  achieve  that  objective  in 
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the  subcom  nittee  that  will  consider  it. 
the  Fossil  a  id  Synthetic  Fuel  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  reaso  n  I  make  that  statement  is 
because  for  reasons  that  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  figure  out  the  liberal 
E>emocrats  who  control  this  House, 
Tip  O'Neill,  and  on  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
John  Dingiu.)  our  chairman;  and  on 
our  subco  nmittee.  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp),  they  have 
so  structui  ed  the  subcommittee  by 
giving  the  lepublicans  only  six  slots, 
whereas  o  ir  constitutional  entitle- 
ment by  oiir  division  in  the  whole 
House  wou  d  say  we  had  to  have  a 
minimum  o '  eight;  by  shorting  us  two 
slots,  by  m}ving  our  side  down  from 
eight  to  six  in  their  view  I  think  they 
have  said  ti  ley  are  attempting  to  sand- 
bag or  previ  mt  the  deregiilation  side  of 
this  issue  rom  coming  to  the  fore- 
front and  being  heard  by  the  full 
House.  I  ho  3e  I  am  wrong  on  that,  but 
when  som<  body  shorts,  we  have  a 
team  in  th  s  House  you  might  say  of 
nine  playe  rs,  the  Democrats  have 
stolen  our  center  fielder  and  our 
second  base  man  and  they  expect  us  to 
play  this  gune  fairly.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  w  U  be  able  to  muster  the 
votes  to  rea  ly  play  the  game  fairly. 

I  am  hop4  ful  that  this  subcommittee 
will  not  bot  lie  up  this  issue  in  the  sub- 
committee }r  the  full  committee,  but 
that  we  car  get  it  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  full  consideration  of  the 
debate  on  ihe  merits,  which  I  know 
that  it  dese  -ves. 

In  my  heme  area  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, we  ire  going  through  a  trau- 
matic expei  ience.  In  southern  Califor- 
nia the  con  lumer  bill  reflects  a  43-per- 
cent incretse  from  January  1982  to 
January  o:  1983.  Local  distribution 
companies  ire  losing  markets  to  oil  in 
southern  California.  The  distribution 
company  h  is  already  lost  19.5  percent 
of  its  fomier  electric  utility  market 
and  7.3  percent  of  the  industrial 
market.  Wi  ,h  oil  prices  expected  to  de- 
cline still  I  urther,  the  outlook  Is  for 
more  market  losses  which  will  push 
consumer  rates  still  higher.  This 
occiuv  because  as  some  customers 
leave  the  system,  the  remaining  cus- 
tomers are  left  to  pick  up  the  fixed 
costs  of  t^  e  distribution  system  and 
the  networ  l  of  pipelines.  The  remain- 
ing custoners  are  disproportionately 
composed  c  f  residential  ratepayers. 

This  issu(  I  is  of  profound  importance 
for  an  alditional  very  important 
reason  in  siiuthem  California.  Some  of 
the  Membe  rs  may  recall  that  last  week 
the  EPA  iisued  an  order  which  said 
that  certain  counties  in  the  country 
are  in  nom  ompliance  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  wiich  means  that  those  re- 
gions of  tie  country  run  the  risk  of 
having  sani  tions  imposed  against  their 
receiving  federal  funds  for  highway 
purposes  a$d  sewer  purposes. 
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Since  southern  California  is  a  nonat- 
tainment  area  because  we  are  not  in 
attainment  as  of  the  end  of  1982  with 
the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  we  run 
the  risk  of  sanctions.  The  point  is  that 
increased  natural  gas  supplies  will  pro- 
vide the  utilization  of  that  energy 
source  to  furnish  the  electrical  gener- 
ating capacity  that  our  region  needs 
and  we  can  reduce  the  amount  of  oil 
that  is  currently  being  utilized,  and 
this  will  improve  the  air  quality  of 
that  region  substantially. 

The  current  system  of  regulation 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  has 
resulted  in  the  phenomena  that  many 
are  pointing  to  as  the  cause  of  the 
problem. 

EXPmSIVX  IMPORTS 

WhUe  the  NGPA  inhibits  the  pro- 
duction of  lower  cost  domestic  gas,  we 
continue  to  rely  upon  expensive  im- 
ports. In  California,  imports  from 
Canada  are  20  percent  of  the  total 
volume— 6  percent  in  southern  Califor- 
nia served  by  Southern  California  Gas 
Co.,  and  36  percent  in  northern  and 
central  California  served  by  the  Pacif- 
ic Gas  &  Electric  Co.  The  gas  from 
Canada  is  sold  at  $4.94  at  the  border 
with  the  United  States.  By  the  time 
transportation  charges  are  added  to 
move  the  gas  to  the  local  service  area, 
the  cost  to  the  distribution  company 
climbs  to  S7.80-$8  per  Mcf.  depending 
upon  the  volume  that  is  taken  at  any 
point  in  time.  While  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  bring  in  gas  from  Canada,  we 
want  the  price  mechanism  to  reflect 
changing  market  conditions  in  the 
areas  where  the  gas  is  sold. 

The  solution  is  to  make  the  natural 
gas  industry  more  competitive.  At  the 
present  time,  the  industry  is  simply  in- 
flexible due  to  NGPA  price  controls 
that  only  provide  for  price  increases, 
long-term  contracts,  take  or  pay  and 
minimum  bill  obligations,  an  insuffi- 
cient incentive  for  pipelines  to  pur- 
chase the  least  cost  source  of  supply, 
import  contracts  at  fixed  rates,  and 
State  regulations  on  the  ability  of  dis- 
tribution companies  to  meet  the  com- 
petition from  oil. 

While  take-or-pay  clauses  have 
almost  always  been  in  contracts  be- 
tween producers  and  pipelines  to  re- 
quire the  pipeline  to  pay  for  a  percent- 
age of  the  contract  volume  if  actual 
delivery  is  postponed,  the  frequency 
and  high  percentage  requirements  of 
take-or-pay  clauses  Increased  after 
passage  of  the  NGPA  in  1078.  This  oc- 
curred because  pipelines  were  eager  to 
sign  up  new  supplies  after  the  short- 
ages and  resulting  curtailments  in  the 
mid-1970's,  yet  were  constrained  in 
bargaining  on  the  basis  of  price  due  to 
the  NGPA  price  ceilings.  In  a  seller's 
market,  producers  were  able  to  get 
pipelines  to  provide  more  favorable 
nonprice  terms,  such  as  high  take-or- 
pay  clauses,  in  lieu  of  higher  prices. 


There  are  similar  provisions  in  con- 
tracts between  pipelines  and  distribu- 
tion companies,  called  minimum  bill 
provisions. 

For  example.  Southern  California 
Gas  Co.  is  required  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  gas  from  the  Transwestem 
pipeline  at  $4.29  per  Mcf  to  meet  a 
minimum  bill  obligation,  while  it  is  not 
taking  its  maximum  from  El  Paso, 
which  is  cheaper  at  $3.76  per  Mcf. 

A  more  competitive  market  will 
happen  by  reforming  natural  gas  laws 
with  an  eye  toward  moving  to  a  free 
market.  In  order  to  do  so.  we  must 
remove  price  controls  on  all  gas  by  a 
date  certain,  give  pipelines  greater  in- 
centives to  purchase  the  least  cost 
source  of  supply  through  changes  in 
pipeline  regulation,  and  establish  a  re- 
negotiation period  for  contracts,  in- 
cluding the  border  prices  for  imports. 

Consumers  will  benefit  from  deregu- 
lation because  distribution  companies 
will  be  able  to  attract  industrial  cus- 
tomers, thus  holding  down  the  fixed 
costs  allocated  to  residential  ratepay- 
ers; pipelines  will  not  be  purchasing 
expensive  gas  while  shutting  in  lower 
cost  gas;  and  producers  will  have  the 
incentive  and  the  resources  to  bring 
gas  on  line  when  consumers  need  it 
and  at  a  rate  they  can  afford,  rather 
than  when  and  where  the  Federal 
Government  says  to  drill. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  the 
reform  of  natural  gas  laws  in  a  free 
market  direction  will  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  consumers.  This  is  rein- 
forced by  the  presentation  in  a  recent 
article  by  Jerry  Hoaster.  the  business 
and  financial  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  I  would  like  to  include  his 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

It's  Tna  to  Totally  Dbcohtrol  Natural 
Oas 

Despite  overwhelming  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, the  time  has  come  to  completely  de- 
control the  natural  gas  marlcet.  In  fact,  the 
time  has  never  been  better  and  logic  and 
reason  fairly  cry  for  such  a  move. 

This  winter  has  been  milder  than  antici- 
pated so  far  and  most  consumers  have  had 
lower  heating  bills  than  were  expected.  The 
combination  of  warmer-than-usual  weather 
and  higher  gas  prices  also  has  kept  demand 
moderated  and  supplies  plentiful. 

With  usage  down  and  supplies  up,  these 
factors  would  serve  to  mitigate  any  sudden 
price  jump  created  by  total  decontrol  of 
prices.  Moreover,  deregulation  in  the  last 
half  of  this  heating  season  would  allow  the 
market  plenty  of  time  to  adjust  to  the  tem- 
porary shock  of  decontrol  between  now  and 
the  advent  of  the  1983-84  heating  season. 

Anyone  who  is  skeptical  of  this  line  of  rea- 
soning should  try  one  last  argument  on  for 
size:  Regulation  simply  is  not  doing  the  job 
it  was  intended  to  do,  which  is  to  keep 
prices  down. 

Despite  all  efforts  by  Congress  to  protect 
consumers  from  price  increases,  natural  gas 
lives  an  inflationary  life  all  its  own  during  a 
time  of  otherwise  dramatic  disinflation 

On  the  face  of  it.  this  alone  makes  a 
strong  case  for  freeing  thc^jaqjarket. 


A  thorough  review  of  the  history  of  natu- 
ral gas  controls  doesn't  weaken  the  argu- 
ment, either. 

Natural  gas  has  been  regulated  since  1938, 
when  rates  were  fixed  for  those  transport- 
ing and  selling  gas  in  interstate  markets.  In 
1954.  regulation  of  intersUte  business  was 
extended  to  producers  at  the  wellhead.  The 
end  result  of  legislating  prices  that  were 
lower  than  the  product's  value  was  the  dis- 
aster that  befell  consumers  during  the 
winter  of  1976-77,  when  states  dependent  on 
the  interstate  market  suffered  two  months 
of  dangerous  shortages  that  on  occasion  cre- 
ated potential  life-threatening  situations  for 
residential  consumers. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  production.  Con- 
gress went  through  an  exercise  in  pseudo- 
deregulation  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
made  the  problem  worse  by  enlarging  what 
was  already  a  crazy-quilt  price  structure. 

All  this  regulation  has  brought  America 
from  a  situation  where  gas  was  cheap  but 
increasingly  hard  to  get  to  a  situation  where 
it's  plentiful  but  difficult  to  afford.  The 
next  step,  given  regulation's  result  to  date 
and  political  pressure  for  added  controls,  is 
gas  that  will  be  both  expensive  and  in  short 
supply— or  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds. 

Looked  at  another  way,  natural  gas  re- 
mains the  only  commodity  under  govern- 
ment controls  and.  wonder  of  wonders,  it  is 
the  most  confused  sind  Inefficient  market  in 
the  American  economy  today. 

All  of  which  seems  to  argue  persuasively 
for  decontrol  because  as  it  stands  now  the 
U.S.  marketplace  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  the  supply  and  demand  factors  are  or 
what  the  true  market  clearing  price  is. 

Until  consumers,  suppliers  and  producers 
know  these  factors  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, nobody  can  make  any  rational  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  being  part  of  the  natu- 
ral gas  market  makes  good  sense  as  either  a 
buyer  or  seller. 

Most,  however,  seem  to  reject  deregula- 
tion proposals  because  they  are  absolutely 
convinced  that  it  will  mean  even  higher 
prices. 

But  this  seems  a  rather  irrational  view, 
considering  what  has  happened  when  other 
markets  have  been  deregulated— the  most 
recent  best  example  being  the  oil  market. 
Since  oil  was  deregulated  two  years  ago,  the 
price  trend  for  all  petroleum  products  has 
been  a  steadily  downward  one. 

This  has  been  the  case  even  though  oil 
price  deregulation  was  opposed  for  years  on 
the  belief  that  decontrol  would  send  prices 
through  the  roof. 

The  popular  counter  to  that  case  in  point, 
though,  is  to  say  the  gas  business  is  a  much 
different  animal  than  the  oil  business  and 
thus  more  insulated  from  free  market 
forces. 

Well,  of  course  it  is.  But  that's  not  the 
same  thing  as  saying  natural  gas  is  totally 
exempt  from  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
once  everyone  knows  what  the  clearing 
price  is  and  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

But  a  simple  truth  is  fairly  plain  at  this 
point:  While  consumers  may  not  know  what 
will  happen  to  gas  prices  in  the  wake  of  de- 
control, they  do  know  the  consequences  of 
what  happens  with  controls. 

Working  out  from  the  knowledge  of  what 
control  has  wrought  in  the  real  world  seems 
to  acknowledge  that  controls  aren't  serving 
the  consumer  very  well  and  haven't  for 
more  than  45  years. 

If  reasonable  minds  accept  such  realities 
for  what  they  are.  it  seems  overwhelmingly 
logical  to  accept  the  notion  that  another  ap- 
proach to  the  natural  gas  market  Is  at  least 
worth  a  try. 


This  leaves  only  a  totally  free  market  be- 
cause It's  about  the  only  thing  that  hasn't 
been  tried  yet.  And  the  timing  couldn't  be 
better  for  such  an  experiment. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
the  correct  course  for  the  Congress  to 
take  in  this  98th  Congress  is  to  give  us 
a  chance  to  debate  this  issue  in  full  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  not  stymie 
it  in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full 
committee. 

I  again  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  for  sif fording  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dahmkiistkr). 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  W.  Hkhsoh 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding  to  me.  and 
I  thank  him  for  taking  this  time  on 
this  special  order. 

My  good  friend,  I  think,  is  right  on 
target.  Hopefully,  somebody  in  the 
House  will  pay  attention  to  our  re- 
marks this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  natural  gas  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
energy  sources  today;  unfortunately,  it 
remains  the  only  energy  source  still 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  regulation  places  constraints  on 
the  free  market  system  which  has  re- 
sulted in  an  Inequity  and  an  increased 
cost  burden,  adversely  affecting  our 
consumers,  producers,  pipeline  trans- 
porters, distributors  and  because  of 
this— our  economy. 

We  are  now  hearing  warnings  that 
natural  gas  may  price  itself  out  of  the 
industrial  use  market  as  other  energy 
forms,  principally  oil  and  coal,  become 
more  cost  competitive.  This  situation 
of  high  natural  gas  prices  can  t)e  at- 
tributed directly  to  the  nonfree 
market  constraints  set  in  place  by  the 
1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  catego- 
ries. 

The  problem  with  natural  gas  start- 
ed in  the  Congress,  and  this  is  where  it 
must  be  corrected. 

Being  a  former  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  I 
am  all  too  familiar  with  the  chronolo- 
gy and  history  of  regulation  which  has 
surrounded  this  issue.  The  dilemma  of 
the  gas  issue  revolves  around  rising 
prices,  surplus  supply  and  declining 
demand.  The  Department  of  Energy 
predicts  a  20-percent  rise  In  gas  prices 
this  winter.  However,  luckily,  thus  far 
we  have  had  a  mild  winter,  but  the  ef- 
fects of  the  price  increase  will  be  felt 
by  consumers. 

What  is  happening  in  the  natural 
gas  industry  is  unnatiu'al  and  against 
free  market  principles.  There  is  a  sur- 
plus of  gas.  yet  the  price  is  going  up— 
the  opposite  of  what  should  happen. 
While  we  have  seen  a  drop  in  the  price 
of  deregulated  oil  of  some  30  percent. 


natural  gas  prices  continue  to  rise  and 
inequity  and  unfairness  abound. 

When  the  1978  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  came  t>efore  the  committee,  I  had 
to  oppose  it,  then.  I  did.  and  I  fought 
it.  I  knew  then  it  would  not  work;  it 
was  based  on  something  akin  shock- 
wave  therapy.  It  contained  provisions 
which  furthered  control  and  was 
myopic  in  scope.  It  was  heralded  as  de- 
control, but  It  was  not  true  control  and 
was  doomed  to  failure  as  we  now  wit- 
ness. 

The  act  passed  Congress  when  our 
Nation  was  fearful  of  its  declining  role 
as  an  energy  producer.  In  1978,  it  was 
feared  that  America  would  drop  to  No. 
2  and  further,  and  the  threat  of  cur- 
tailment in  industrial  plants  and 
school  closures  increased  this  concern. 
Disappointingly,  the  act  allowed  an 
automatic  passthrough  of  natural  gas 
prices  by  the  pipeline  to  the  consumer. 
And  long-term  contracts  were  signed, 
often  well  above  the  true  market  price. 
This  has  helped  cause  the  consumer 
price  of  gas  to  be  above  its  natural 
market  clearing  price  or  the  Btu  equiv- 
alent of  oil. 

For  example,  one  gas  company 
signed  a  20-year  contract  for  Algerian 
liquefied  natural  gas  in  1977  at  $3.37 
per  Mcf.  The  Algerians  sought  inter- 
national arbitration  because  they 
thought  this  price  was  too  low.  and 
the  company.  Trunkline  Gas  Co..  re- 
lented and  purchased  the  first  ship- 
load of  Algerian  LNG  at  a  price  almost 
twice  as  high,  about  $6  per  Mcf.  The 
Midwest,  which  receives  much  of  the 
supply,  has  been  informed  a  price  in- 
crease of  up  to  50  percent  will  result 
and  will  be  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  is  inherently  wrong,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  domestic  gas— so  much  in  fact  that 
in  Ohio  some  or  it  is  being  flared  due 
to  the  overabundance. 

The  gas  market  was  crazy  in  1978  be- 
cause of  regulation  and  it  is  crazy 
today  still  because  of  regulation,  nota- 
bly NGPA.  ^    ^ 

The  NGPA  established  three  basic 
classifications  for  gas  pricing,  al- 
though more  than  20  actually  exist  in 
the  act.  Old  gas  reserves  contracted 
prior  to  1977  will  stay  under  price  con- 
trols forever.  New  gas  discovered  after 
1977  is  still  under  control  but  will 
reach  a  cliff  and  be  totaUy  deregulated 
by  1985.  Deep  gas  discovered  below 
15.000  feet  is  now  deregulated,  and  is 
also  our  highest  priced  gas. 

When  NGPA  created  these  categor- 
ies, it  failed  to  recognize  that  it  was 
furthering  control  and  deepening  the 
discrimination  which  results  from 
overburden  or  regulation.  Serious  eco- 
nomic problems  have  occurred  and  our 
future  prosperity  is  indeed  jeopard- 
ized. 

In  my  home  Stote  of  Louisiana,  little 
natural  gas  is  left  for  the  intrastate 
market,   as   the   NGPA   has   dictated 
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:as  must  go  to  the  interstate 
All  we  have  now  is  expensive 
gas  and  that  has  been  bid 
high  price.  One  company 
in   both   Louisiana   and 
discovered  that  it  is  cheap- 
Louisiana  natural  gas  for  its 
1  Kansas  than  it  is  to  buy  Lou- 
for  its  plant  in  Louisiana, 
which  is  the  No.  1  producer 
gas.  has  suffered  a  20  to  25 
i  ntrastate  shortage  and  pro- 
that  these  shortages  will 
through  1985. 
only  one  solution  to  correct 
prdblems,  and  that  is  to  restore 
ar  d  fairness  to  the  natural  gas 
Lhat   is   decontrol   true   and 
decontrol.  By  allowing  the 
,  td  determine  the  price,  produc- 
he  incentive  to  discover  addi- 
sov  rces  would  increase  supply  of 

p  rovide  more  jobs. 
Cofigress  to  simply  await  imple- 
of  new  gas  decontrol  in 
siinply  ignoring  the  problem  of 
prese  nt.  and  continues  regulations 
througho  ut  the  history  of  NGPA.  Dis- 
criminati  )n  and  unfairness  will  contin- 
ue while  simultaneously  it  damages 
our  Nation  as  an  energy  independent 
provider 
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R>  LPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  of  and  commend  the 
from      Louisiana      (Mr. 
1  his  pursuit. 

note  that  the  State  of  Texas 
concerned  with  the  rising 
natural  gas  for  some  time 
it  interesting  that  the  push 
s^)ecial  orders  was  not  made  by 
of    Congress    from    Texas, 
Arkansas,  or  Oklahoma  but 
friends  from  Kansas  and 
Texan's  are  pleased  to  be 
the  effort  to  rid  the  con- 
the  burdens  currently  placed 
by  the  existing  regulatory 
felt  that  it  would  be  particu- 
beiieficial  to  compare  the  aver- 
for  gas  by  a  consumer  in  sev- 
States.  According  to  figures 
by  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
paid  $4.06  per  mcf,  those 
paid  $1.91,  Ohio.  $3.87, 
(3.59.  and  Missouri  $3.81.  In 
coifparative  series— Ohio  might 
about    Indiana,    California, 
but    certainly   Texans 
concerned  even  about  Ohio.  Se- 
no  one  welcomes  the   rising 
latural  gas.  Rest  assured  that 
Rei  resentative  of  the  State  with 
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the  highest  comparative  cost.  I  am 
more  than  just  casually  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  you  are  facing. 

In  addressing  the  problem  of  higher 
prices  in  the  State  of  Texas,  one  must 
look  to  the  principle  carrier  of  natural 
gas— the  intrastate  pipeline.  In  1982 
the  intrastate  pipelines  controlled  60 
percent  of  the  market.  However,  al- 
though they  controlled  the  market 
this  did  not  allow  them  equal  access  to 
all  supplies  of  natural  gas  in  the  State 
of  Texas.  For  example,  in  fact  when 
compared  to  their  market  control  in 
1975—75  percent— they  had  actually 
lost  a  large  percentage  of  the  market. 
It  does  not  make  good  commonsense 
to  send  gas  produced  in  Texas  out  of 
State  only  to  return  it  to  the  State  of 
origin. 

Sound  ridiculous?  Well  that  is  what 
is  quite  possible  in  the  near  future. 
The  concept,  if  you  are  not  familiar 
with  it.  is  called  "Off  System  Sales." 
That  is  what  happens  when  an  intra- 
state pipeline  buys  gas  from  an  inter- 
state pipeline.  However,  under  existing 
law,  that  arrangement  can  only  be 
made  on  an  interruptible  basis.  So 
when  the  interstate  line  dumps  their 
excess  supply,  then  the  intrastate 
system  can  auid  will  go  shopping  again. 
To  share  with  you  the  difference  in 
price,  the  January  1981,  price  of  gas  in 
Texas  from  an  interstate  pipeline  was 
$1.37  per  mcf  compared  to  the  intra- 
state line  price  of  $2.18.  That  trend 
has  continued  and  at  an  increasing 
ratio.  The  June  1982  price  comparison 
was  $2.08  for  interstate  gas  and  $3.07 
for  intrastate  gas.  The  message  is  clear 
to  me  that  Texas  consumers  are  being 
discriminated  against  in  the  purchase 
of  natural  gas  due  to  the  regulatory 
restrictions  placed  on  the  pipelines 
which  they,  in  many  cases,  are  forced 
to  do  business  with.  I  am  eager  to 
work  toward  a  consensus  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Kansas  and  Missouri- 
one  which  removes  the  subsidies  from 
those  enjoying  cheap  abundsuit  supply 
in  nonproduclng  States— and  treating 
the  producer  State  at  least  as  fairly  as 
the  consuming  nonproducer  State. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  UUh.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  here  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  some  people  are  having  with 
higher  natural  gas  bills.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  us  have  received  conununlca- 
tions  from  our  constituents  asking  us 
to  do  something. 

However,  whatever  we  do,  we  must 
reach  a  solution  that  results  in  the 
best  energy  policy  for  this  country 
now  and  in  the  future.  Voting  for  a  po- 
litically attractive  quick  fix  of  freezing 
prices  or  abrogating  contract  provi- 
sions can  have  dire  consequences  for 
this  country's  economy  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  had 
enough  of  excessive  Government  regu- 
lation and  price  controls.  They  simply 


do  not  work.  Price  controls  on  domes- 
tic energy  stifle  efforts  at  conserva- 
tion, subsidize  imported  energy,  and 
reduce  incentives  to  go  out  and  find 
new  supplies.  Some  of  the  legislative 
proposals  before  us  now  would  have 
the  same  effect. 

Public  polls  show  that  the  American 
consumer  is  less  concerned  with  the 
impact  on  national  security  of  sub- 
stantial imports  of  energy  or  reliance 
on  potentially  volatile  foreign  govern- 
ments for  imported  crude  oil.  Howev- 
er, the  American  consumer  is  endors- 
ing deregulation  and  less  Government 
involvement  in  his  business  and  in  his 
life. 

Deregulation  works.  Deregulation  of 
the  trucking  industry  has  resulted  in 
lower,  more  competitive  transporta- 
tion costs.  Deregulation  has  affected 
the  investor's  decision  on  which  type 
of  fiiuuicial  accounts  he  may  choose 
for  his  savings.  Deregulation  of  oil 
prices  led  to  the  greatest  drilling  boom 
for  oil  in  our  country's  history  and  has 
led  to  declining  fuel  prices— prices 
lower  than  those  experienced  during 
Government  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  those  same  in- 
centives in  the  natural  gas  industry. 
Freezing  prices  will  not  result  in  in- 
creased supplies  or  more  reasonable 
gas  prices  to  consumers.  A  price  freeze 
will  accelerate  the  decline  of  gas  pro- 
duction in  this  country  as  more  and 
more  wells  reach  the  marginal  eco- 
nomic production  level.  Those  wells 
will  be  shut  in  rather  than  being  re-, 
worked  to  maintain  production  or  al- 
lowed to  produce  at  reduced  levels 
which  would  still  allow  the  producer 
some  economic  return. 

More  importantly,  a  price  freeze  will 
provide  no  incentive  to  explore  for, 
and  to  produce,  new  gas  fields.  This 
country  is  experiencing  a  drastic  de- 
cline in  oil  field  activity  due  to  falling 
oil  prices.  Even  before  that,  gas  well 
completions  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  had  declined  to  less  than 
historic  ratios  to  oil  well  completions. 
A  price  freeze  will  not  reduce  that 
trend,  but  will  instead  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  an  energy  crisis  that  will 
confound  economic  recovery  and  un- 
dermine this  Nation's  security. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  answers,  Mr. 
Speaker.  But,  I  believe  it  Is  Incumbent 
on  this  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion to  search  for  those  answers.  We 
must  have  a  gas  policy  that  is  best  for 
the  consumer,  the  industrial  user,  the 
producer,  the  pipelines,  and  the  dis- 
tributors. We  must  avoid  concentrat- 
ing on  the  short  term.  All  of  us.  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  the  nat- 
ural gas  industry  must  put  aside  the 
sensationalism  that  has  surrounded 
this  issue  and  get  back  to  the  business 
of  developing  a  sound,  national  energy 
policy  that  provides  the  best  results 
for  this  Nation.* 


NATURAL  GAS  MARKET  IN 
UNITED  STATES  IS  IN  GENER- 
AL DISARRAY 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoram)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  first  of  all  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  people  who  have  asked  for  this 
time  today  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject, and  especially  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

We  are  all  aware  that  natural  gas 
bills  are  too  high,  the  senior  citizens, 
people  on  fixed  incomes,  the  imem- 
ployed.  are  exceedingly  hard  hit.  We 
in  the  Congress  have  the  power  to 
enact  legislation.  In  fact,  we  should 
have  done  that  last  November.  Had  we 
done  this  in  the  Congress,  the  plight 
that  our  citizens  find  themselves  in 
today  would  have  been  different  be- 
cause these  excessively  high  natural 
gas  prices  would  have  been  avoided 
and  eliminated.  But  while  we  jaw  here 
in  Congress,  the  heating  bills  go  up 
and  up. 

I  think  the  time  for  talk  has  long 
passed  and  the  time  for  action  is  here. 
I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  would  look 
beyond  politics  and  look  at  ways  of 
keeping  heating  costs  to  consumers 
within  reach,  which  is  certainly  not 
the  case  today.  I  think  we  all  agree. 

The  message  is  that  Congress,  I 
think,  in  part  is  responsible  for  the 
action  that  was  taken,  the  plight  that 
we  are  in  today.  I  think  that  Congress 
can  correct  that.  I  hope  we  do  that 
with  all  due  dispatch. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  for  his  contri- 
bution and  for  his  comments. 

Let  me  just  say  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion, and  I  know  that  will  be  a  sour 
note  for  those  who  work  here  In  the 
House,  that  I  will  not  be  taking  my 
full  60  minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
Just  in  summary  that  I  think  it  has 
been  very  revealing  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  as  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  have  witnessed  this 
afternoon  speaker  after  speaker  par- 
ticipate in  these  various  special  orders 
and  comment  on  the  status  quo  in  the 
natural  gas  industry  and,  in  particular, 
to  reflect  on  the  impact.  I  should  say 
the  negative  effect,  that  the  current 
natural  gas  laws  have  had  on  virtually 
every  element  of  the  natural  gas  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  heard  from  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  producers  and 
the  effect  that  the  current  Federal 
regulatory  laws  have  had  on  the  pro- 
ducer; we  have  heard  about  those  who 
have  spoken  about  the  impact  that  the 
current  laws  have  had  on  our  consum- 
ers; we  have  heard  about  the  impact 


on  the  pipeline  companies;  we  have 
heard  about  the  impact  on  the  local 
distribution  companies,  what  we  typi- 
cally refer  to  as  our  local  utilities. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  would  be  hardly  anyone  here 
who  could  come  here  this  afternoon 
and  speak  on  behalf  of  maintaining 
the  status  quo. 

The  second  comment  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing,  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  the  effect  of  cxxr- 
rent  Government  policy  is  with  regard 
to  the  natural  gas  Industry.  We  re- 
member, of  course,  not  too  long  after 
the  new  administration  took  office 
that  the  President  decided  to  acceler- 
ate the  decontrol  of  oil  which  had 
been  started  by  his  predecessor,  and  I 
think  there  may  be  some  confusion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  perhaps  that 
having  some  effect. 

Now.  It  did  Indirectly  have  some 
effect,  but  It  had  no  direct  effect  on 
what  we  are  observing  In  the  natural 
gas  Industry  and  the  runup  In  price 
that  has  taken  place  as  a  result  of  so 
many  different  factors.  Of  course, 
there  Is  no  direct  connection  between 
what  was  done  in  the  oil  market  and 
what  Is  going  on  In  the  natural  gas 
market,  because  If  there  were.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  would  not  see  this  runup 
in  price,  we  would  not  see  expensive, 
exotic  gas  coming  Into  the  United 
States  from  Algeria  at  a  cost  of  $7  and 
$8  when  the  cost  of  gas  produced  here 
In  the  United  States  averages  about 
$2.50. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things  I 
want  to  emphasize  here  this  afternoon 
before  we  embark  upon  what  I  hope 
win  be  a  lengthy  consideration  and 
debate  both  within  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction  and  among  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  question  of  what  should  the 
Federal  Government  be  doing  now  in 
the  natural  gas  Industry.  Is  to  make 
the  point  that  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  Is  a  legacy  of  a  previous  adminis- 
tration and  what  we  have  to  deal  with 
is  the  failure  of  the  97th  Congress,  as 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, pointed  out  In  not  addressing 
this  issue. 
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We  Ignored  It  despite  the  fact  that 
many  people.  Including  myself,  from 
time  to  time  took  every  occasion  we 
could  find  to  point  out  the  need  to  do 
something,  to  perform  some  surgery 
on  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  itself,  and  also  the 
Fuel  Use  Act. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
based  on  what  we  have  heard  here 
today,  not  only  would  the  administra- 
tion come  forward— and  I  hope  they 
will;  in  fact,  I  think  we  will  get  word 
on  that  relatively  soon— with  its  rec- 
ommendations in  legislative  form,  not 
in  a  speech  form,  but  In  a  legislative 


form,  that  Is.  a  bill  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems In  the  natural  gas  industry,  but 
also  I  would  hope,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  thU  House  of 
the  Congress— and  I  believe  it  is  true 
of  the  other  body  as  well— there  will 
be  adequate  consideration  given  by 
those  with  responsibility  In  our  com- 
mittee and  elsewhere  to  make  certain 
that  we  find  out  what  Is  wrong  In  the 
natiu^  gas  Industry,  that  we  recog- 
nize the  distortions  that  are  taking 
place,  and  that  we  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  make  any  sense  what- 
soever to  bring  gas  in  from  Algeria  at 
$7  or  $8  and  allow,  through  the  per- 
verse mechanism  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act,  that  increase  in  price 
simply  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consum- 
ers. 

So  with  that,  and  several  other  con- 
siderations. Mr.  Speaker.  It  just  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  had  a  good  debate 
here  this  afternoon.  We  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  problem.  The  ball  is 
now  in  the  court  of  the  committees 
with  jurisdiction,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  win  have  action  In  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident  that  we  will. 

One  of  those  who  will  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  that  is  a  Member  who  has 
already  spoken  here,  and  I  know  he 
has  another  word  of  comment,  so  I 
yield  to  our  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  TAtrani)  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing. _,  , 
The  gentleman  has  made  an  excel- 
lent point  when  he  described  the  con- 
fusion that  exists  between  gasoline 
and  natural  gas  in  the  minds  of  many 
people.  There  is  a  distinct  difference, 
of  course,  besides  the  difference  in  the 
product. 

We  call  both  products  "gas.  We  call 
gasoline  "gas,"  and  we  call  natural  gas 
"gas."  The  difference  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent several  years  ago  deregulated  the 
price  of  gasoline,  and  the  price  of  gas- 
oline is  now  falling. 

Unlike  gasoline,  the  price  of  natural 
gas  remains  regulated,  and  the  price  of 
natural  gas  is  still  going  up.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  with  that. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  calling 
upon  the  administration  to  come  for- 
ward as  promised  with  a  bill  to  deregu- 
late natural  gas  so  that  consumers 
might  have  the  advantage  of  the  same 
free  market  that  exists  for  that  other 
"gas,"  gasoline. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  his  comments. 

Of  course,  what  the  gentleman  im- 
plies is  that  if  we  had  deregulated  nat- 
ural gas,  we  would  have  the  same  cir- 
cumstance In  the  marketplace,  and 
that  is  that  the  price  of  natural  gas 
would  be  declining  in  response  to  re- 
duced demand  and  increased  produc- 
tion rather  than  going  up,  as  is  the 
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case  today  because  of  the  way  in 
which  th<  continued  Federal  controls 
both  on  (  rice  and  on  use  permit  that 
to  happer . 

Mr.  Spe  iksT,  I  think  we  have  had  a 
good  disci  ission  here.  I  think  we  have 
laid  the  gi  oundwork  for  what  the  Con- 
gress can  do.  It  is  nice  on  occasion  for 
a  membe  •  of  the  minority  party  to 
have  the  inal  word  in  any  debate,  but 
I  think  the  real  final  word  on  this 
issue  will  be  that  the  98th  Congress 
will  addriss  the  natural  gas  issue.  I 
think  we  can,  as  has  been  indicated 
here,  resj  ond  to  the  various  concerns, 
whether  I  hey  be  from  producers,  con- 
sumers, cistribution  companies,  pipe- 
line comp  anies,  or  end  users  or  what- 
ever they  might  be,  and  I  think  we  can 
do  it  in  a  vay  that  serves  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Spe  iker.  although  a  wide  variety 
of  views  lave  been  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  today,  few  would 
dispute  he  fact  the  natural  gas 
market  ir  the  United  States  is  in  gen- 
eral disirray.  Steadily  escalating 
prices  at  the  burner  tip  are  merely 
symptomi  of  a  more  serious  underly- 
ing disease  which  afflicts  the  body  of 
our  Fede-al  natural  gas  policy.  This 
sickness  c  Dntinues  to  drive  up  prices  to 
artificial!'  high  levels,  while  the 
market  si  ys  prices  should  be  declining. 

The  pn  blems  in  the  gas  market  are 
not  isolat  ed  to  one  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry or  a  certain  geographical  area— 
the  probl  ems  affect  everyone.  Let  me 
give  a  fev  examples: 

Consun  ers  in  Illinois  are  paying 
over  $10C  million  more  in  gas  bills  be- 
cause hig^  priced  Canadian  gas  is  dis- 
placing Cheaper,  available  domestic 
supplies. 

Industrial  users  in  the  Midwest  and 
the  Nort  least  are  switching  to  alter- 
native fui  :1s  which,  until  recently,  have 
historicafy  been  far  more  expensive 
For  example,  the  price  of 
natural  gks  delivered  to  industrial  con- 
sumers ill  Buffalo,  N.Y.  is  $1  per  mil 
lion  Btu  5  more  than  the  competing 
No.  6  fue  oil. 

A  distr  bution  company  in  my  State 
was  recei  tly  told  by  its  supplying  pipe 
it  would  suffer  financial  re 
percussicns  for  attempting  to  acquire 
some  of   ts  gas  from  another  pipeline. 

A  pipeline  company  which  serves  Il- 
linois recently  asked  its  domestic  pro- 
cut  back  their  supplies  by  20 
percent  t  o  make  room  for  Algerian  liq- 
uefied ratural  gas  (LNG)  at  over 
double  tt  e  cost. 

Many  ( lomestic  producers,  especially 
in  the  N  idwest.  Northeast,  and  West, 
that  hav  >  gas  available  at  very  attrac- 
tive pric<  IS.  are  being  shut  in  by  pipe- 
lines wh<  I  are  committed  to  rigid  take- 
or-pay  o1  >ligations  for  more  expensive 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  time  for  special 
orders  was  organized  today  so  that 
Members  could  express  their  frustra- 
tion, dissatisfaction  and  outrage  with 
the  current  state  of  affairs.  I  personal- 
ly wanted  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  ideas  because  I  do  not 
think  anyone  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  current  state  of  affairs.  As  I  have 
said  before,  we  are  experiencing  irra- 
tionality in  our  gas  market— gas  policy 
gone  haywire.  If  you  wonder  why  the 
gas  market  does  not  act  like  a  market 
should,  it  is  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing negative  influence  of  existing  Fed- 
eral laws. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  im- 
ported natural  gas  because  the  prob- 
lems we  see  in  this  market  help  to 
highlight,  in  a  dramatic  way,  the 
shortcomings  of  our  own  domestic  gas 
policies.  All  imported  gas  currently 
sells  for  more  than  twice  the  price  of 
average  domestic  supplies:  Algerian 
LNG  sells  for  over  $7/Mcf.  Canadian 
$4.94/Mcf.  and  Mexican  $5.01/Mcf. 
The  average  price  of  domestic  supplies 
is  approximately  $2.50/Mcf.  Natural 
gas  at  these  prices  is  simply  not  mar- 
ketable under  current  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  Have  pipeline  ex- 
ecutives been  struck  with  an  acute 
case  of  Irrationality?  Not  really.  They 
are  only  responding  predictably  to  a 
set  of  perverse  economic  incentives- 
incentives  which  are  structured  by  our 
badly  flawed  current  U.S.  gas  policy. 

The  current  gas  laws  seriously  con- 
strain the  free  flow  of  price  signals  be- 
tween the  burner  tip  and  the  well- 
head. Changes  in  demand  do  not  easily 
translate  into  modifications  in  price. 
As  long  as  prices  raiige  from  50  cents/ 
Mcf  to  over  $7/Mcf,  pipelines  can 
afford  to  roll  in  more  expensive  prod- 
ucts—like imported  gas— at  above 
market-clearing  levels.  Why  chastise 
the  pipeline  executive  for  exercising 
poor  judgment  when  our  current  laws 
provide  little  or  no  economic  incentive 
to  purchase  the  cheapest  possible  sup- 
plies? Why  criticize  the  decisions  of 
the  distribution  company  and  blame  It 
for  high  gas  prices,  when  It  has  no 
ability  to  shop  around  for  the  lowest 
cost  gas  available?  Instead,  we  should 
criticize  the  policy  that  Induced  these 
decisions;  a  policy  which  keeps  regu- 
lated prices  Increasing  while  deregu- 
lated prices  are  decreasing;  a  policy 
which  ultimately  harms  the  consumer. 
The  answer  Is  comprehensive  natural 
gas  reform  legislation  designed  to  re- 
place regulation  with  competition. 

One  part  of  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach concerns  Imports.  Last  Decem- 
ber. I  Introduced  H.R.  7379,  the  first 
congressional  proposal  aimed  at  recti- 
fying many  of  the  problems  in  the  im- 
ported gas  market.  This  legislation 
would  have  provided  some  Immediate 
relief  to  consumers  by  forcing  foreign 
sellers  and  U.S.  buyers  to  renegotiate 
contracts  to  more  accurately  reflect 
current    U.S.    market    conditions.    It 


would  have  gotten  the  Government 
out  of  the  price  setting  business— a  Job 
Government  does  not  do  very  well 
anyway.  The  concept  of  direct  buyer- 
seller  negotiations  is  an  idea  which 
has  been  supported  by  pipelines  and 
producers  both  here  and  abroad.  Addi- 
tionally, this  concept  was  the  central 
theme  of  a  statement  Mr.  Michel, 
myself,  and  25  other  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  filed  at  the  Econom- 
ic Regulatory  Administration's  confer- 
ence on  Canadian  and  Mexican  gas 
last  month. 

I  am  hi4>py  to  report  that  the  ef- 
forts of  several  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  having  some  impact  on  one 
of  our  foreign  suppliers:  the  Canadi- 
ans. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  include  a  series  of  short 
articles  in  the  Rbcoro  which  outline  a 
sequence  of  events  which  recently  oc- 
curred regarding  Canadian  gas. 

The  first  article  was  from  the  De- 
cember 13,  1982,  Inside  Energy  and  re- 
ports on  our  Initial  attempt  to  Inject 
more  flexibility  into  Canadian  pricing 
policy. 
U.S.  Skeks  Eased  Pricing  op  Cahaoiam  Gas 

The  D.S.  will  urge  Canada  to  permit 
"more  nexiblc"  pricing  of  the  natural  gas 
Canadian  firms  export  to  the  U.S.  when  the 
two  countries  resume  bilateral  "consulta- 
tions" early  next  year,  an  informed  official 
in  the  Reagan  administration  says.  To  help 
make  that  point.  VS.  officials  probably  will 
cite  congressional  concern  over  relatively 
expensive  gas.  including  a  new  bill  by  Rep. 
Tom  Corcoran,  R-ni.,  to  lower  the  price,  as 
evidence  that  Congress  may  act  If  OtUwa 
does  not. 

The  administration  would  like  to  see  the 
price  of  Canadian  gas— the  so-called  border 
price— fluctuate  according  to  demands  in 
the  U.S.,  the  official  said.  Producers  and 
provincial  government  officials  in  Alberta 
have  urged  Ottawa  to  adopt  such  an  ap- 
proach but  so  far  have  not  sold  their  case  to 
the  federal  government. 

Unless  Ottawa  adopts  such  flexibility. 
Congress  may  "ram  something  down  the 
throats"  of  Canadian  officials,  the  adminis- 
tration official  warned.  The  Corcoran  bill  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  would  suspend  U.S.-gov- 
emment  authorization  of  existing  gas  im- 
ports—whatever their  point  of  origin— 
unless  a  new,  and  presumably  lower  price  is 
negotiated  within  six  months.  That  price 
would  require  approval  of  the  U.S.  secretary 
of  energy. 

While  administration  officials  might  find 
the  mere  existence  of  Corcoran's  bill  useful 
in  attempting  to  convince  Canada  of  the 
need  for  change,  passage  of  such  legislation 
could  prove  harmful  to  their  cause,  the  offi- 
cial added.  Such  action  by  Congress  prob- 
ably would  only  alienate  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment and  preclude  any  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  he  said. 

The  U.S.  and  Canada  plan  to  resume  bilat- 
eral "consultations"  on  energy  issues  early 
next  year.  The  informal  tallts  once  were 
held  regularly  but  tapered  off  after  the 
Reagan  administration  took  office.  Con- 
cerns over  gas  Issues  prompted  interest  in 
resuming  them,  the  official  said.  The  par- 
ticipating U.S.  agencies  are  DOE,  the  SUte 
Dept.  and  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. 


White  House  official  cites  concern  over 
price.  Administration  concern  over  Canadi- 
an prices— now  $4.94/MMBtu-was  cited  in 
a  Dec.  I  letter  from  presidential  assistant 
Kenneth  Duberstein  to  Rep.  Philip  Sharp, 
chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce subcommittee  on  fossil  and  synthetic 
fuels,  who  wrote  President  Reagan  in  Octo- 
ber urging  renegotiation  of  the  border  price. 
"By  establishing  natural-gas  prices  well 
beyond   what   the  U.S.   market  will   bear. 
Canada,   Mexico   and   other   gas-exporting 
countries  risk  losing  a  dependable  market 
for  their  products,"  Duberstein  told  Sharp. 
"We  believe  they  must  restore  market  flexi- 
bility  to  every   facet  of  their  natural-gas 
trade  with  the  United  SUtes  if  a  long-term, 
mutually     beneficial     relationship     is     to 
endure."  Duberstein  said  administration  of- 
ficials have  made  that  point  to  Canadians  in 
recent  months  and  "plan  to  intensify"  those 
discussions. 

One  Canadian  official  expressed  outrage 
at  the  Corcoran  bill,  saying  it  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  long-standing  reliability  of  Canadi- 
an gas  supplies.  The  official  also  noted  that 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  by  keeping  the 
price  of  old-gas  production  at  relatively  low 
levels  encourages  purchases  of  expensive 
domestic  and  foreign  gas.  The  message  from 
that  official  was  clear:  "Don't  punish  the 
Canadian  for  your  own  law." 

Representative  Tom  Corcoran  is  not  wor- 
ried about  ruffling  some  feathers  in  Canada. 
The  Illinois  Republican,  in  line  to  become 
ranking  member  of  a  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  subcommittee,  held  back  no 
punches  in  complaining  about  the  price  that 
Canadians  charge  for  natural  gas. 

If  the  Canadians,  or  other  countries,  for 
that  matter,  choose  to  be  "hardheaded"  and 
stick  to  prevailing  prices,  they  will  "risk 
losing  their  markete  for  gas  in  the  U.S.," 
Corcoran  told  reporters  after  filing  his  bill 
(The  Natural  Gas  Import  Policy  Act). 
•They  have  to  recognize  that  they've  just 
been  ripping  off  U.S.  consumers  since  1981 
(when  the  existing  border  price  of  $4.94/ 
MMBtu  was  set)  and  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  finally  getting  serious  and  dealing 
with  the  natural-gas  problem, "  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  Corcoran  speculated 
that  his  bill,  if  passed,  might  prove  helpful 
to  Canadian  officials  who  would  agree  that 
prices  are  too  high  but  are  fearful  of  lower- 
ing them  because  of  political  repercussions 
in  Canada,  the  bill  would  give  them  a  con- 
venient excuse,  he  said,  since  they  could 
point  to  it  and  say  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
lower  prices  or  lose  the  U.S.  market. 

Corcoran  said  a  cut  in  the  twrder  price 
could  be  reflected  in  consumer  bills  within  a 
month.  He  was  attempting  to  attach  the  bill 
to  other  legislation  In  the  lame-duck  session 
so  that  the  price  impact  could  be  felt  this 
winter.  But  prospects  for  passage  of  his  and 
other  gas  measures  in  the  lame-duck  session 
were  considered  unlikely. 

Corcoran  denies  his  bill  would  jeopardize 
Canadian  supplies.  Corcoran  denied,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  reporter's  question,  that  his  bill 
would  prompt  Canadians  to  shut  off  their 
pipelines  to  the  U.S.  and  turn  to  other  cus- 
tomers. He  also  said  he  believes  that  the 
U.S.  will  need  the  Canadian  gas  supplies  In 
tlie  long  run.  "But  the  point  is,  we  don't 
need  them  today  at  high  prices."  he  added. 
Asked  whether  he'd  had  a  response  to  the 
bill  from  Rep.  Philip  Sharp,  D-Ind.,  who 
urged  renegotiation  of  the  border  price  in  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  earlier  this  year. 
Corcoran  snapped:  "ThU  tbill]  is  a  hell  of  a 
lot  more  than  writing  a  letter. "  Sharp  is 
chairman  of  the  fossil  and  synthetic  fuels 


subcommittee,  of  which  Corcoran  is  in  line 
to  become  ranking  minority  memt)er. 

The  second  article  is  from  the  De- 
cember 13.  1982.  Inside  PERC  and  out- 
lines the  Canadians  Initial  response  to 
some  of  our  proposals: 


Canaoiaii  s  Hope  Lkislative  Pm3suh*s  Do 
Not  Htiht  Bilatsral  Paiciwo  Talks 
Canadian  officials  reacted  sharply  last 
week  to  Rep.  Tom  Corcoran's  move  to  lower 
natural-gas-import  prices  and  suggested 
that  the  political  pressure  won't  help  bilat- 
eral talks  on  energy  policy  scheduled  to 
begin  in  February. 

Corcoran's  legislation  (H.R.  7379).  which 
would  give  pipelines,  producers  and  govem- 
menU  a  six-month  "open  season "  to  lower 
their  Import  prices,  was  introduced  less 
than  a  week  after  the  White  House  told 
Rep.  Philip  Sharp,  chairman  of  the  House 
Energy  subcommittee  on  fossil  and  synthet- 
ic fuels,  that  problems  with  domestic-  and 
foreign-gas  pricing  are  attribuUble  to  gov- 
ernment interference  in  the  energy  market- 
place. ^,„  ,  ^ 

Canadian  officials  said  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Illinois  Republican  ignores  re- 
newed cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  on  energy-pricing  policy,  refuses  to 
lay  blame  with  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
and  pute  Canada  in  the  "crossfire"  between 
the  gas  Industry  and  poUticlans  protecting 
consumers  faced  with  skyrocketing  gas 
prices  If  Fere  and  DOE  approve  imporU  of 
high-priced  Algerian  Uquefied  natural  gas 
(see  story  on  page  I). 

Corcoran,  expected  to  become  in  January 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Energy  subcommittee  on  fossU  and  synthet- 
ic fuels,  moved  to  pressure  renegotiations  of 
Import  contracts  by  recommending  that 
Import  authorizations  be  suspended  U  con- 
tracts are  not  renegotiated  during  the  six- 
month  period  to  prices  "acceptable"  to  the 
secretary  of  energy  and  Fere.  The  blU  also 
would  allow  pipelines  to  recover  their  costs 
of  constructing  LNG  faciUtles  If  the  Algeri- 
ans refuse  to  lower  their  export  prices.  The 
"open  season"  for  renegotiations  would 
begin  with  passage  of  the  bill. 

In  a  letter  circulated  among  his  coUeagues 
to  gamer  support  for  the  measure,  Corcoran 
said  that  "it  is  time  we  sent  a  signal  that 
these  prices  for  imported  supplies  can  no 
longer  be  Insulated  from  the  realities  of  our 
market. "  In  remarks  on  the  House  floor,  he 
pointed  out  that  some  Americans  may  pay 
as  much  as  $7 /Mcf  for  Canadian  gas  at  the 
same  time  that  domestic  producers  are 
being  forced  to  shut  In  their  supplies.  As  for 
LNG  prices,  Corcoran  said,  "If  Canadian 
and  Mexican  gas  represents  the  CadlUacs  of 
the  natural-gas  market.  Algerian  LNG  Is  the 
Rolls  Royce."  Rates  In  Corcoran's  district 
will  go  up  10%  If  Perc  approves  Imports  of 
Algerian  LNG  to  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe 
Line.  An  aide  said  Corcoran  hopes  to  win 
passage  of  hte  bill  by  attaching  it  as  a  rider 
to  lame-duck  legislation. 

"No  tacit  approval  whatsoever"  was  given 
by  DOE  and  the  SUte  Dept.  to  Corcoran's 
legislation,  an  administration  official  said. 
To  the  extent  that  the  bill  keeps  the  gov- 
ernment Involved  In  energy  pricing,  "it's  not 
a  step  forward,"  he  said.  But  the  official 
said  that  he  wasn't  surprised  by  the  move 
and  added  that  the  Canadians  shouldn't  be 
surprised,  either.  "What  that  bill  represente 
Is  further  congressional  pressure  to  do 
something  about  the  high  border  price, "  he 
said.  "That  message  has  been  given  to  the 
Canadians  by  a  number  of  people  already. 


O.8.  and  Canadian  officials  are  gearing  up 
to  begin  talks  on  energy  policy,  including 
natural-gas  pricing,  after  Canada's  National 
Energy  Board  Issues  Its  decision  on  appUca- 
tlons  now  before  It  to  export  more  than  17 
Tcf  of  gas  to  the  X3S.  (Inside  F.E.R.C,  19 
July.  I).  That  decision  ta  expected  in  late 
January  or  early  February,  officials  said. 
Canadian  Energy  Minister  Jean  Chretien 
and  NEB  Chairman  Geoffrey  Edge  recenUy 
met  with  State  Dept.  official  Allan  Wendt, 
assistant  secretary  for  international  energy 
policy,  for  informal  talk  on  energy  Issues. 
And    in   a   recent   development,    Raybum 
p«nT.Uk,  director  of  the  Economic  Regula- 
tory Administration,  Is  being  briefed  on  gas- 
pricing  issues  as  part  of  additional  responsi- 
blllUes  for  international  affairs  under  newly 
appointed  Energy  Secretary  Donald  Hodel. 
an  ERA  spokeswoman  confirmed.  Officials 
said  the  bUateral  talks  In  February  wlU  in- 
clude DOE  and  SUte  Dept  officials  and  Car 
nadlan  energy  of  ficialB. 

Canadian  officials  are  optimistic  about 
the  talks  but  were  not  happy  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  political  pressures  from  Con- 
gress. If  the  Corcoran  blU  passes,  said  one 
official,  it's  "bound"  to  affect  the  NEBs  de- 
cision. Export  poUcy  is  based  on  long-term 
decisions,  he  emphasized,  even  though  there 
Is  a  short-term-demand  shortage  in  the  U.S.. 
which  he  blamed  on  NGPA.  "Politicians 
think  [export  poUcyl  Is  a  tap  you  can  turn 
off  and  turn  on  just  like  that.  It  doemt 
work  that  way.  The  whole  Industry  Is  based 
on  long-term  commitments,  for  obvious  rear 

sons,"  he  said.  ^     «.     j. 

To  support  Its  projected  exports,  Canada 
wUl  have  to  Invest  M  billion  in  pipeline  fa- 
cilities, he  said.  With  pressures  from  Con- 
gress to  halt  exports,  "what  are  we  suppoaed 
to  think?  '  the  Canadian  asked.  "HeU,  we're 
not  going  to  buUd  any  more  bloody  facili- 
ties We'U  sell  what  we've  got.  If  you  want 
to  buy  It,  fine. "  he  said  In  a  burst  of  anger. 
Canadian  officials  emphasized  that  the 
Corcoran  bill  doesn't  seem  to  recognize  the 
history  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  energy  trade. 
Canada  has  been  a  strategic,  sUble  supplier 
of  energy  to  the  U.S.  'when  you  needed  It 
the  most,"  one  official  said.    -Its  always 
there  "  If  Importers  beUeve  that  the  current 
oversupply  In  the  U.S.  will  disappear  to  an- 
other five  or  six  years,  leaving  the  X3S.  in 
need  of  long-term,  supplemental  supplies, 
then  Canada  has  to  be  assured  of  long-term 
commitments,  he  said.  "The  thing  is  deterio- 
rating. I'm  worried  that  things  have  gotten 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  regulators." 

Canadian  regulators,  he  said,  are  more 
wUling  than  ever  to  consider  loosening  their 
pricing  policy.  'We  have  no  choice  but  to 
look  at  the  single  border  price  as  somethtag 
that  has  to  change,"  the  o"»c^  said  He 
said  he  agreed  with  the  tone  of  the  WWte 
House  response  to  Sharp,  who  two  months 
ago  asked  President  Reagan  to  initiate  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  and  Mexico  on  natu- 
ral-gas prices  (Inside  F.E.R.C.  11  Oct,  3). 
The  White  House  told  Sharp  it  is  "working 
to  reduce  unnecessary  government  Interfer- 
ence In  the  operation  of  the  gas  industry 
and  said  it  believes  the  two  borderiiig  na- 
tions "must  restore  market  flexibility  t» 
every  facet  of  their  natural-gas  trade  with 
the  United  SUtes  if  a  long-term,  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  is  to  endure." 

The  Canadians  said  they  are  wUling  to 
consider  a  nexible  border  price  and  short- 
term  discounts  in  exchange  for  long-temi 
commitments.  One  problem,  the  energy  offi- 
cial said,  is  with  U.S.  regulators  who  may 
not  allow  the  discounte  to  be  tracked 
through  to  ultimate  consumers.  He  said  he 
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Corcoran  in  the  last  session 
eglslation  that  would  require  re- 
of    import    contracts    (Inside 
Dec.  3). 

s  trip  was  instigated  and  spon- 

privately  financed  Centre  for 

Exchange  which  for  the  past  10 

involved  in  bringing  Canadi- 

leaders  together  to  discuss  cur- 


r«kches 


if  the  trip  might  be  viewed  as 

into  the  administration's  im- 

,  a  Corcoran  aide  dismissed  the 

congressman   has  a  "definite 

interest'  to  protect,  since  Cana- 

many  Illinois  consumers, 

member  of  the  House  Energy 

Committee,  the  aide  said. 

Corcoran  has  a  good  knowl- 

topic,  "There  is  every  rationale 

involvement, '  said  the  staffer. 

has  no  intention  of  disrupting 

negotiations,  the  aide  contin- 

that  Corcoran  said  he  hoped  to 

listening  than  talking  "  during  the 

t  speak  for  the  U.S.."  the  aide 


s)Jd 


to  President  Reagan  last  week, 

that  the  unified  border  price 

gas  "is  contrary  to  the  goals 

of  your  administration  and 

of  VJ&.  consumers."  He  urged 

to  instruct  U.S.  negotiators  to 

replacement  of  the  border  price 

negotiations.  In  a  letter  to  Secre- 

Oeorge  Shultz.  he  offered  to 

State  and  Energy  Dept.  officials 

and  before  Feb.  1  to  discuss  his 

md  the  upcoming  negotiations. 

The  fourth  and  final  article  is  also 
from  Insiile  FERC.  January  31,  1983. 
and  it  ret  orts  on  the  greater  sense  of 


flexibility  we  sensed  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  after  our  recent  trip  to 
Canada: 

Camadiars  See  Wisdom  op  Flexible  Pricing 
PoucY.  Visiting  Congressmen  Say 

The  four  congressmen  who  visited  Canada 
10  days  ago  to  discuss  that  country's  natu- 
ral-gas exporting  policy  say  they  left  energy 
officials  there  with  "a  better  understand- 
ing" of  the  problems  created  In  the  U.S. 
market  by  the  current  policy  of  a  uniform 
border  price.  Further,  the  four  found  the 
Canadians  to  be  generally  receptive  to  sug- 
gestions that  a  more  flexible  pricing  policy 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  coun- 
tries, they  Indicated  at  a  press  briefing  last 
week.  The  group  included  Reps.  Tom  Corco- 
ran, R-IU.;  Thomas  Tauke.  R-Iowa;  Vic 
Fazio,  D-Calif.:  and  Dan  Glickman.  D-Kan. 
(.Inside  F.E.R.C..  24  Jan.  4). 

While  it  would  be  "very  difficult  political- 
ly "  for  the  Canadians  to  Just  pull  out  of  the 
border-price  agreement  negotiated  during 
the  Carter  administration.  Glickman  said, 
he  "found  a  general  willingness  to  look  at 
the  issue."  He  added  that  during  the  visit 
the  group  informed  their  hosts  that  "Con- 
gress has  great  leverage  in  this  area."  which 
he  said  they  didn't  realize. 

For  his  part.  Fazio  said  he  thinks  the  Ca- 
nadians understand  that  it's  in  their  best  in- 
terest to  "rationalize  price  structure."  The 
congressmen  were  effective  as  a  group,  he 
continued,  in  giving  Canadian  officials  "an 
indication  of  the  political  fallout"  that 
would  result  if  the  pricing  policy  is  not  al- 
tered. 

It  was  evident  that  Corcoran  takes  a  hard 
line  on  Canadian  prices.  As  a  result  of  the 
trip.  Canadians  are  "much  more  aware  of 
American  concerns,"  and  in  fact,  "a  review 
of  gas  pricing  by  Canadian  officials  is  taking 
place,"  he  said.  Corcoran  is  holding  the 
prospect  of  reintroducing  his  import-con- 
tract-renegotiation bill  over  the  heads  of 
Canadian  officials  in  an  attempt  to  force  a 
more  flexible  pricing  policy.  They  view  his 
bill  (Inside  F.E.R.C.,  13  Dec.  3)  as  "draconi- 
an."  he  said,  and  "probable  of  passing," 
which  he  said  is  "helping  to  force  them  to 
act  and  reduce  the  price." 

At  the  briefing,  Corcoran  commented  on 
three  conditions  that  he  said  would  have  to 
be  met  to  prevent  him  from  pushing  his  bill. 
First,  the  price  would  be  lowered,  since  the 
current  level  "is  not  realistic."  Second,  the 
uniform  border  price  would  be  eliminated. 
"Why  should  people  in  Illinois  subsidize 
people  in  Vermont? "  he  asked.  Third,  both 
governments  would  get  out  of  the  pricing 
process,  because  "it  hasn't  served  us  well  to 
have  them  so  involved,  and  they're  not 
better  equipped  today."  If  the  conditions 
aren't  met,  he  cautioned,  ""no  (gas)  bill  will 
emanate  from  the  House  that  does  not  ad- 
dress imports." 

Corcoran  explained  that  the  reason  he 
feels  so  strongly  is  that  other  energy  ex- 
porters follow  Canada's  lead  on  pricing.  As 
for  the  upcoming  Feb.  1  meeting  between 
Reagan  administration  and  Canadian 
energy  officials  on  export  policy,  Corcoran 
said  the  congressmen's  visit  probably  will 
have  a  positive  impact.  In  fact,  he  said,  a 
State  Dept.  official  told  him  the  trip  "would 
strengthen  their  hand"  in  the  meeting. 

When  asked  how  much  his  idea  of  negoti- 
ation differs  from  an  outright  ultimatum, 
Corcoran  replied,  "very  little."  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  they  did  not  share  his  brand  of  diplo- 
macy. '"In  all  our  negotiations  with 
Canada."  Fazio  explained,  "we  must  respect 


and  deal  with  the  internal  demands  on 
Canada  for  equilibrium  within  the  elements 
of  its  federalist  system."  The  U.S.  must  ac- 
knowledge certain  Canadian  issues  as  "inevi- 
tabilities with  respect  to  our  own  calcula- 
tions" of  what  is  possible.  "'For  instance," 
Fazio  continued,  "Canada  wants  to  protect 
its  own  energy  security,  and  it  wants  to  get 
gas  to  its  eastern  provinces  now  so  depend- 
ent on  imported  oil."' 

However,  Tauke  said  the  Canadians  must 
now  recognize  the  U.S.  perspective  that  "we 
aren't  on  our  knees  begging  for  Canadian 
gas."  To  that,  Glickman  added,  "They  got  a 
clear  message  from  four  members  of  Con- 
gress, two  from  each  party,  that  if  there  are 
no  modifications.  Congress  will  act." 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  I  Just  want  to  add 
that  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  in  this 
body  can  support  the  status  quo.  My 
consiuners  are  paying  higher  and 
higher  bills  each  month  for  $7  Algeri- 
an LNG  and  $5  Canadian  gas.  Many 
domestic  gas  producers  are  perfectly 
willing  to  sell  for  less,  but  they  are 
often  powerless  to  do  so.  Producers 
have  been  "shut  in."  where  the  pipe- 
line has  the  gas  under  contract  but  re- 
fuses to  accept  delivery  even  if  the 
producer  is  willing  to  lower  the  price 
or  "shut  out"  where  the  pipeline  re- 
fuses to  release  and  transport  the  gas 
so  that  another  buyer  which  wants 
the  gas  may  have  the  benefit  of  lower 
priced  supplies. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4,  along  with  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER)  and  a  number  of  other  col- 
leagues, as  one  approach  to  this  specif- 
ic problem.  Under  this  bill,  a  pipeline 
could  reduce  its  take-or-pay  levels  to 
50  percent  on  its  most  expensive  gas 
contracts.  The  producer  would  be  free 
to  resell  the  remaining  50  percent  to 
any  willing  buyer  with  the  assurance 
that  the  first  pipeline  would  be  obli- 
gated to  transport  this  gas  to  the 
second  buyer  and  be  paid  a  fair  rate 
for  the  transportation.  In  other  words, 
a  producer  might  t>e  "shut  in"  but 
could  no  longer  be  "shut  out"  of  the 
market  altogether. 

In  my  judgment,  this  approach  will 
not  only  reduce  the  use  of  expensive 
gas,  but  could  also  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  that  expensive  gas.  be- 
cause a  producer  may  prefer  to  lower 
his  price  rather  than  lose  a  sale.  More- 
over, allowing  gas  to  go  where  there  is 
demand  for  it.  instead  of  either  being 
shut  in  or  adding  to  the  surplus,  helps 
distribute  natural  gas  more  intelligent- 
ly than  in  the  present  case. 

As  I  understand,  one  substantial 
part  of  my  bill  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  different  groups  advocat- 
ing changes  in  the  natural  gas  laws,  in- 
cluding the  Process  Gas  Consumers 
Group,  a  consortium  of  various  manu- 
facturing firms.  They  agree  that  get- 
ting gas  transported  to  willing  buyers 
is  an  important  element  in  a  compre- 
hensive bill. 

And  I  am  not  saying  by  any  means 
that  my  bill  is  the  only  bill  or  that 


other  suggestions  and  options  are  also 
not  necessary.  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  focus  on  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  all  our  existing  laws  so  that  compe- 
tition can  be  unleashed  to  bring  sense 
to  the  gas  markets,  I  do  believe  that 
legislation  is  necessary  and  that  the 
sooner  we  begin  the  better.  As  to  the 
specifics.  I  am  confident  to  defer  to 
my  colleagues  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
who  have  studied  these  matters  in 
detail.  .  .   ,. 

Finally,  we  have  had  plenty  of  talk 
to  date,  including  today,  but  so  far 
little  action.  I  understand  the  subcom- 
mittee is  planning  another  series  of 
lengthy  oversight  hearings.  That  rep- 
resents another  delay  while  our  people 
pay  higher  and  higher  bills. 

The  time  for  action  is  at  hand,  and  I 
hope  we  can  move  expeditiously  in 
this  regard.* 


REAGAN'S  COLOSSAL  FAILURE- 
II 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  I  referred  to  the  colossal 
failures  of  the  Reagan  program.  The 
fact  is,  if  our  economy  is  going  to  re- 
cover, and  if  the  sufferings  of  those 
who    have    been    victimized    by    the 
Reagan  depression  are  going  to  be  al- 
leviated, it  will  only  be  through  an 
abandonment  of  the  Reagan  program. 
Interest      rates      have      moderated 
though  still  unacceptably  high  in  part, 
because  there  is  a  worldwide  recession, 
in  part  because  of  our  own  depres- 
sion—but also  because  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  moderated  its  own  monetary 
policy.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  each  step 
toward  moderated  interest  rates  has 
Ijeen  a  retreat  from  one  of  the  key  ele- 
ments of  the  Reagan  program,  and 
that  is  tight  money.  Students  of  that 
curious  school  of  thought  known  as 
supply  economics  advocated  that  mon- 
etary   growth   be   tightly   restrained, 
and  we  have  seen  how  the  Federal  Re- 
serve applied  that  principle.  They  ap- 
plied it  to  the  point  of  choking  off 
business  and  inducing  enormous  un- 
employment. They  applied  it  to  the 
point  of  putting  not  just  our  economy, 
but  the  economy  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial world,  into  shock  and  disrepair. 
But  in  recent  months,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  been  backing  away  from  that 
particular  principle  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram. And  sure  enough,  step  by  step, 
interest  rates  have  come  down.  Yet, 
the  fact  is.  interest  rates  remain  at  an 
historically  high  level.  In  real  terms. 
They  remain  at  levels  that  are  high 
enough  to  discourage  investment,  bor- 
rowing and  consumption.  They  remain 
at  levels  that  are  too  high  to  make  a 
strong    economic    recovery    possible. 
They  are  at  levels  the  President  him- 


self  declares   are   too   high.   But   he 
blames,  not  the  Federal  Reserve,  that 
is  responsible,  he  blames  the  fears  of 
the  marketplace,  fears  that  he  says 
are  fueled  by  questions  about  Federal 
fiscal  policy— those   immense  deficits 
that  the  Reagan  program,  itself,  made 
Inevitable,  and  that  will  remain  at  un- 
precedented   levels    as    long    as    the 
Nation  stays  with   the   Reagan  pro- 
gram. If  the  President  had  been  more 
forthcoming  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  he  would  have  plainly  admit- 
ted that,  yes.  Interest  rates  are  too 
high,  and  yes.  it  Is  his  fault,  and  yes, 
he  Is  modifying  his  policies.  Regretful- 
ly   he  did  not  go  beyond  the  simple 
statement  that  Interest  rates  are  too 
high.  The  blunt  fact  Is  that  the  reason 
Interest  rates  have  declined  Is  first  and 
foremost  that  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
confessing    error    and    moving    back 
toward  policies  that  enable  the  econo- 
my to  grow  and  work— too  slowly.  If, 
In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  followed 
the  monetary  theories  of  my  supply- 
side  colleagues,  our  economy  would  be 
a  model  and  replica  of  Chile,  a  disaster 
almost  unequalled  In  the  world  today. 
The  Reagan  tax  program  was  sold  as 
a  boon  to  savings  and  consumption. 
But  the  rate  of  savings  today  is  no 
greater  than  it  was  in  1976.  As  for  con- 
sumption,    the     consumers    of     this 
Nation  got  precisely  nothing  from  the 
tax  cuts  of  1981.  Only  those  with  In- 
comes of  over  $40,000  a  year  realized 
any  net  gain.  To  make  It  worse,  con- 
sumers   found    their    overall    income 
going  down.  In  real  terms,  the  average 
worker  in  this  country  today  is  taking 
home  $7  a  week  less  than  he  was  when 
Ronald   Reagan   entered    the   White 
House.  At  the  same  time,  that  worker 
has   been   faced   with   overwhelming 
rates    of    Interest.    How    could    that 
worker  go  out  and  buy  an  automobile? 
How  could  that  worker  go  out  and  buy 
a  home?  The  answer  Is,  he  could  not. 
and  both  the  housing  and  automobile 
industries  collapsed. 

This  has  not  been  a  matter  of  short- 
term  collapse,  but  month  after  month 
of  a  downward  spiral.  The  rate  of  long- 
term  unemployment  was  about  10  per- 
cent   when   Ronald   Reagan   became 
President.  Today,  that  rate  is  doubled. 
One   out  of  every   five  unemployed 
worker  today  has  been  looking  for  a 
job  more  than  6  long  months.  At  the 
same  time,  the  rate  of  short-term  un- 
employment has  dropped.  In  1979,  48 
percent  of  the  unemployed  had  been 
out  of  work  less  than  5  weeks.  Today, 
less  than  one-third  have  been  out  of 
work  so  short  a  time— the  lowest  rate 
of  short-term  unemployment  In  dec- 
ades. What  this  means  Is  clear:  It  Is 
more  and  more  difficult  to  find  a  new 
job  If  you  are  laid  off  or  your  employ- 
er goes  out  of  business. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  about  1  out  of 
every  8  imemployed  people  had  left 
their  last  job.  Today,  only  about  1  out 
of  20  Is  In  that  class.  This  means  that 


workers  In  this  country  realize  plainly 
that  if  you  have  a  job,  you  cannot 
afford  to  quit,  for  whatever  reason. 
And  Indeed  two-thirds  of  the  imem- 
ployed today  report  that  they  lost 
their  jobs,  did  not  quit.  The  jobs  just 
dried  up.  That  Is  a  50-percent  increase 
In  the  involuntary  jobless  rate,  since 
Reaganomlcs  was  visited  upon  us. 

The  President  was  not  long  ago  fond 
of  pointing  out  how  many  pages  of 
"help  wanted"   ads  appeared  In   the 
newspapers.  What  he  was  suggesting 
was  that  there  were  plenty  of  jobs.  If 
only  people  would  go  and  look.  It  waa 
not  true  then  and  It  is  not  true  today. 
Since    Ronald    Reagan    first    started 
reading  those  ads.  2  million  manufac- 
turing jobs  have  simply  disappeared. 
Better  than  a  half  million  construc- 
tion jobs  have  disappeared.  A  home- 
less witness  before  my  Housing  Sub- 
committee last  December— an  assem- 
bly line  worker  from  Cleveland,  said  it 
perfectly:  "I  was  laid  off.  and  then  the 
company     went    broke,     just    disap- 
peared." It  has  been  that  way  for  mil- 
lions of  American  workers.  They  have 
not  just  been  laid  off.  Their  employers 
have  vanished. 

The  President  has  also  said  that  the 
unemployed  ought  to  leave  the  places 
where  work  Is  scarce.  But  he  Ignores 
the  fact  that  work  Is  scarce  every- 
where. In  my  own  State,  the  Gover- 
nor, former  <3ovemor.  was  at  great 
pains  to  say  that  unemployed  workers 
would  do  themselves  a  favor  by  not 
coming  to  Texas.  In  California,  said  to 
be  recession-proof,  imemployment  is 
high  enough  to  inspire  not  just  con- 
cern, but  thousands  of  people  respond- 
ing to  an  ad  for  just  a  half  dozen  jobs. 
All  over  the  country,  we  see  this  scene, 
time  after  time,  of  himdreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people  lining  up  for  a  shot  at 
just  a  handful  of  jobs.  So  the  question 
Is  go  where?  And  the  next  question  is, 
what  with?  For  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, and  even  those  who  have  been 
out  of  work  for  only  a  short  whUe, 
simply  do  not  have  the  means  to  travel 
around  the  country  in  hope  of  finding 
a  job,  a  job  that  In  aU  likelihood  does 
not  exist.  For  as  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal   Itself,   pointed  out,   the  U-Haul 
rental  rate  from  Houston  to  Detroit  Is 
no  longer  a  bargaln-because  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  are  leaving  Hous- 
ton, not  just  moving  toward  it. 

The  great  need  we  have  is  to  cast  off 
the  colossal  failure  that  Is  Reagan- 
omlcs. Our  people  want  to  work,  and 
there  Is  ample  work  to  be  done.  Our 
people  do  not  want  to  see  their  life 
savings  swallowed  up  In  the  winds  of 
recession.  Our  people  want  decency, 
and  they  want  opportunity,  and  those 
are   things   that   Reaganomlcs   would 

deny. 

That  Is  why  I  am  offering  a  program 
to  create  jobs,  through  a  billion  dollar 
expansion  of  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program,  a  program 
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offer  together  with  the  ma- 
coUeagues  on  the  Housing 
.  This  will  provide  fimds 
in  cities  all  across  Amer- 
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COINS   ARE   GOOD   IN- 
FOR      ATHLETES 
AND  PimCHASERS  ALIKE 


SF3AKER 


pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amruirzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  know  that  the  purchase  of 
Olympic  coins  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  Olympic  teams.  The 
more  silver  and  gold  Olympic  coins 
Americans  buy.  the  more  silver  and 
gold  Olympic  medals  our  Olympic  ath- 
letes will  have  a  chance  to  win  in  the 
Olympics  to  be  held  in  1984  and 
beyond.  If  all  Olsrmpic  coins  are  sold. 
$600  million  will  go  toward  training 
our  athletes  for  the  games  and  staging 
and  promoting  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
summer  Olympics. 

But  these  coins  are  more  than  Just  a 
good  investment  in  our  Olympic 
teams.  Recent  price  increases  by  the 
mint  for  these  coins  show  that  they 
are  a  good  investment  for  the  purchas- 
ers as  well. 

When  the  Olympic  coins  were  first 
offered  for  sale  last  October,  they 
were  priced  at  $24.95  for  the  1983 
silver  dollar.  $48  for  the  1983  and  1984 
silver  dollars,  and  $352  for  a  complete 
set  of  the  two  silver  dollars  and  the 
1984  gold  coin.  All  prices  were  post- 
paid. Those  prices  were  originally  of- 
fered only  through  December  15.  but 
the  mint  twice  extended  the  ordering 
period  until  January  25,  1983. 

Following  that  deadline,  the  mint 
announced  across-the-board  price  in- 
creases. The  increases  raised  the  price 
of  the  1983  coin  to  $29,  the  price  of 
the  two  silver  dollars  to  $58.  and  the 
price  of  the  three-coin  set  to  $410.  In 
addition,  new  purchasers  must  pay 
postage  and  handling  costs  of  $2  for 
the  first  set  ordered  and  $1  for  each 
additional  set.  These  prices  are  effec- 
tive only  through  April  5,  1983.  Prices 
after  that  date  may  well  be  higher. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  ordered  the  three-coin  sets 
at  the  initial  price  now  have  seen  the 
value  of  their  order  increase  by  16  per- 
cent. Purchasers  of  the  two-coin  set 
have  seen  a  21-percent  appreciation  in 
price.  The  purchasers  of  the  1983  coin 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  16- 
pereent  appreciation  in  their  orders. 
With  the  mint  due  to  start  striking 
those  coins  this  month,  those  purchas- 
ers will  have  the  coins  in  hand  very 
soon  and  will  see  the  tangible  benefits 
of  their  wise  purchase  decisions. 

In  finance,  as  well  as  athletics,  "the 
race  goes  to  the  swiftest."  Those 
people  who  were  quick  enough  to  seize 
upon  the  opportunity  to  order  Olym- 
pic coins  when  they  were  first  offered 
are  now  dollars  ahead  of  those  who 
hesitated. 

The  coins  can  be  ordered  directly 
from  the  U.S.  Mint  by  sending  a  letter 
and  payment  to:  The  United  States 
Mint.  Post  Office  Box  6766.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94101. 

I  hope  the  people  who  passed  up  the 
opportunity  to  buy  these  coins  the 
first  time  do  not  make  the  same  mis- 
take a  second  time.  If  they  do.  they 


will  then  be  still  further  behind  finan- 
cially when  prices  for  the  coins  in- 
crease again  after  April  5.  as  it  is  virtu- 
ally inevitable  that  they  will. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  that 
these  coins  would  be  good  for  our 
Olympic  athletes.  Now  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  also  good  for  the 
purchasers.  Let  us  have  all  Americans 
get  on  the  Olympic  coin  team  now,  so 
that  they  can  also  be  winners.* 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
IMMIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bates)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
areas  in  the  United  States,  for  both 
reasons  of  geography  and  climate, 
that  have  borne  the  brunt  of  immigra- 
tion into  this  country.  These  areas  in 
many  ways  constitute  a  test  tube  ex- 
periment in  the  forced  mixing  of  cul- 
tures, life  styles,  economic  systems, 
and  Government  policy. 

San  Diego  County  nestled  along  the 
populous  Mexican  border,  is  a  popular 
transit  point  for  undocumented  inuni- 
grants  heading  northward.  The  flow  of 
these  illegal  immigrants  has  become  a 
river  of  uncertain  proportions  and  eco- 
nomic effects. 

The  climate  and  the  culture  of 
southern  California  have  also  drawn 
the  legal  immigrants  from  Southeast 
Asia— the  boat  people,  the  refugees, 
and  those  dispossessed  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  ballooning  population  of 
Cambodians,  Hmong,  Vietnamese,  Lao- 
tians, and  other  ethnic  and  national 
groups  has  been  drawn  here  by  the 
weather— similar  in  many  respects  to 
that  of  their  native  land— and  by 
"seed"  populations  of  previous  immi- 
grants. Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  sought  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  suffering  of  these  immi- 
grants. The  result  has  become  a  jungle 
of  aid  programs,  quotas,  and  illegal  im- 
migration. One  cannot  speak  of  the 
problem  of  illegal  Mexican  immigra- 
tion without  considering  the  federally 
funded  programs  for  pan-Asians.  Bilin- 
gual education  has  become  a  cruel 
Joke  as  the  number  of  common  dia- 
lects spoken  in  a  single  elementary 
school  reaches  a  dozen  or  more,  and 
interpreters  and  aides  must  be  em- 
ployed for  each.  Without  a  goal  on 
which  we  can  agree  at  both  the  na- 
tional and  the  local  level,  no  effective 
means  to  deal  with  the  problem  can  be 
devised.  The  goal  for  the  local  govern- 
ment has  become  mere  survival  in  this 
web  of  conflicting  laws  and  objectives. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sound  basis  for 
the  recognition  of  our  responsibility 
for  the  less  fortunate  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  past,  we  have  encouraged 
immigration  into  the  United  States  as 
a  national  policy.  But  that  was  when 


the  Nation  was  young  and  labor  was 
scarce.  Newly  arrived  residents  could 
pass  through  the  ports  and  find  work 
almost  immediately. 

The  situation  has  changed,  but  the 
change  is  far  more  societal  than  relat- 
ed to  employment.  Mexicans  illegally 
cross  the  border  to  find  jobs;  there  are 
obviously  still  jobs  available.  The 
impact  of  Pan-Asians  on  the  job 
market  has  been,  so  far  as  can  be  de- 
termined, negligible.  Yet  the  resist- 
ance to  these  new  immigrants  is  In- 
creasing. 

The  mainstream  of  America  still 
seems  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  individual  refugees  and  immigrants; 
yet.  as  a  class  or  group,  the  immi- 
grants are  spumed. 

There  are  countless  theories  about 
the  growing  resistance  to  immigration, 
and  I  will  offer  what  seems  to  be  a 
growing  consensus:  dwindling  re- 
sources of  our  society  are  making  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  be  gener- 
ous. Perhaps  the  test  of  a  nation's 
character  lies  in  its  willingness  to 
extend  a  hand  when  times  are  bad, 
since  it  is  easy  to  be  generous  when 
there  is  plenty.  If  that  is  an  accurate 
test  of  our  Nation's  character,  then 
perhaps  we  are  failing  the  test. 

Yet  this  begs  the  question:  What  are 
the  obligations  of  a  nation  to  the  citi- 
zens of  another  nation?  We  obviously 
cannot  be  expected  to  extend  our 
social  services  to  everyone  in  need  the 
world  over.  There  are  two  compelling 
reasons  to  limit  the  sharing  of  our  re- 
sources. In  the  first  place,  the  physical 
ability  of  our  Nation  to  supply  even  a 
minimun  of  aid  to  the  world's  needy  is 
very  limited.  Latest  estimates  indicate 
some  2  billion  in  such  need  around  the 
world.  To  provide  even  2  months'  aid 
to  these  people  would  require,  in 
purely  economic  terms,  almost  $400 
billion.  The  resources  of  this  country 
would  soon  be  stretched  to  the  point 
where  not  only  would  it  be  unable  to 
care  for  the  world's  poor  but  even  to 
provide  for  our  own  citizens. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the 
effect  upon  the  social  and  political 
order  of  those  countries  which  we  pro- 
vide aid.  Strings  attached  to  the  aid 
become  economic  imperialism  and  the 
no-strings  approach  often  results  in 
the  purchase  of  tanks  and  jets  rather 
than  rice  and  flour. 

If  our  aid  outside  the  United  States 
must  be  limited,  so  must  the  aid 
within.  For  similar  reasons,  we  cannot 
accept  unlimited  immigration  into  the 
Nation:  our  resources  would  soon  be 
inadequate  to  provide  basic  needs. 
Also,  the  effects  upon  the  social  fabric 
of  a  greatly  expanded  immigration 
would  probably  cause  considerable  dis- 
locations, both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  country  donating  the  immi- 
grants. 

There  is  undeniably  a  which  came 
first  question  about  Mexico.  For  in- 
stance, many  social  problems  are  re- 


sponsible for  the  flood  of  immigrants. 
But  it  also  true  that,  if  we  skim  off  the 
vigorous  portion  of  a  developing  na- 
tion's population,  we  can  expect  a  seri- 
ous rending  of  the  social  fabric  in  that 
country. 

Our  obligations  are.  in  sum,  to  pro- 
vide all  that  we  can  to  the  world's 
poor,  but  to  recognize  that  our  re- 
sources are  limited  and  the  problem, 
at  least  in  numbers,  is  growing  every 
day.  We  can  point  to  a  general  respon- 
sibility to  provide  aid  to  needy  popula- 
tions—not necessarily  countries.  We 
can  also  identify  an  obligation  on  our 
part  to  provide  a  home  for  a  certain 
number  of  immigrants. 

There  are  two  separate  groups  of  im- 
migrants for  which  reasonable  policies 
must  be  designed:  those  arriving  in  the 
United  States  and  those  already  here. 
In  the  realm  of  social  services,  those 
already  in  the  United  States  pose  the 
most  serious  problems. 

There  are  between  3  million  and  7 
million  illegal  residents  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  practical  obstacles  to 
deporting  this  vast  number  are  the 
strongest  arguments  for  a  limited 
amesty  program  that  gives  citizenship 
to  those  who  have  been  here  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time.  These  immigrants 
now  contribute  to  the  economy,  the 
tax  system,  and  to  the  necessary  labor 
force.  Beyond  any  sense  of  equity,  we 
need  to  keep  these  residents. 

There  is  also  the  argtmient  that, 
without  legalizing  the  status  for  cur- 
rent illegal  residents,  future  limita- 
tions would  be  meaningless.  Thus,  the 
limitation  on  immigration  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  institutions  and  the 
social  structure  of  the  Nation.  The 
Nation  cannot  continue  to  bear  the 
burden  of  overpopulation,  social  injus- 
tice, labor  unrest,  and  vmemployment 
in  other  countries  as  well. 

The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties has  proposed  a  3-year  residence 
limit  for  citizen  status:  If  an  illegal  im- 
migrant  has   stayed  continuously   in 
the  United  States  for  3  years  without 
running  afoul  of  the  law,  he  or  she 
would  be  granted  citizens  status.  The 
association     has     also     proposed     a 
humane  policy  of  allowing  close  rela- 
tives  of   those   who  gain  citizenship 
through    amnesty    to    come    to    the 
United  States  and  apply  for  residency. 
Once  the  status  of  our  current  immi- 
grant population  is  resolved,  it  will  be 
time  to  devise  a  process  that  allows  for 
new  residents.  We  need  a  system  that 
grants  legal  Immigration  and  penalizes 
illegal  immigration,  both  by  deporta- 
tion of  illegal  immigrants  as  well  as  by 
imposing  stiff  penalties  on  those  who 
employ    them.    The    proposed    guest 
worker  program  is  severely  lacking  in 
this  sense,  as  it  would  require  a  large 
and  ciunbersome- and  probably  inef- 
fective—bureaucracy as  well  as  encour- 
age illegal  immigration. 

It  is  evident  that  a  number  of  groups 
within  our  immigrant  population  need 


extensive  social  and  health  services. 
Beyond  the  moral  sense  of  obligation 
to  these,  many  of  whom  are  unwilling 
refugees  from  oppression,  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  a  society  to  provide  for 
those  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  social 
ladder  are  compelling. 

We  dare  not  create  an  underclass  of 
underprivileged,  underserved,  and  im- 
involved  citizens.  For  public  health 
reasons  we  must  provide  basic  health 
services.  For  the  health  of  the  society, 
we  must  provide  the  social  programs 
that  ameliorate  the  poverty  and  the 
distress.  It  is  shortsighted  in  the  ex- 
treme to  think  that  we  can  ignore  with 
impunity  the  social  and  physical  needs 
of  immigrants. 

If  they  are  ever  to  become  fully  as- 
slmlllated  and  productive  members  of 
our  society,  they  need  our  help  now. 

The  investment  in  social  services  to 
immigrants,  legal  or  otherwise,  will  be 
repaid  time  and  time  again.  The  rela- 
tively small  costs  associated  with 
health  and  social  care  are  easy  to  jus- 
tify when  compared  with  the  costs  of 
not  preventing  the  social  and  physical 
disease  at  the  outset.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  greatest  problems  and  pres- 
sures of  immigration  have  come  upon 
this  Nation  in  a  time  of  rapidly  dwin- 
dling Government  and  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  an  almost  automatic  reac- 
tion to  think  in  terms  of  services  to 
those  who  have  been  here  the  longest, 
but  that  Is  a  reaction  that  will  harm 
us  in  the  long  run. 

By  allocating  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  social  services  budget  for  the 
immigrants,  the  refugees  in  our  socie- 
ty will  pay  dividends  in  better  manage- 
ment of  resources,  a  greatly  reduced 
drain  on  the  system  in  the  near 
future,  and  a  wealth  of  new,  vital 
blood  into  our  society.* 


CONTEMPT  OF  CONGRESS  PRO- 
CEEDINGS   AGAINST    EPA    AD- 
MINISTRATOR STILL  PENDING: 
JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT    LOSES 
CASE  AGAINST  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  re- 
ported to  you  yesterday,  the  contempt 
of  Congress  matter  involving  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EnvlronmenUl  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  still  pending. 

Immediately  following  the  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  De- 
cember to  cite  for  contempt  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  failure  to  produce  doc- 
uments necessary  for  our  Superfund 
oversight  investigation,  the  Justice  De- 
partment filed  a  lawsuit  in  the  name 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
against  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  certain  Members  of  Congress  and 
officers  of  the  House  challenging  the 
right  of  Congress  to  pursue  the  con- 
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States  of  America  and  Anne 

in  her  official  capacity  as  Ad- 

of   the   Environmental   Protec- 

(EPA),  bring  this  action  under 

Judgment  Act.  28  U.S.C. 
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the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation; The  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr.,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Jack  Russ, 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives;  and  James  T.  Molloy,  Doorkeep- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  in- 
dividual defendants  are  sued  only  in  their 
official  capacities.  The  case  is  now  before 
the  Court  on  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss. 
The  essential  facts  are  undisputed.  On  No- 
vember 22,  1982,  a  subpoena  was  served 
upon  Anne  Gorsuch  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  (the  Sub- 
committee) of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  (the  Committee). 
The  subpoena  required  Administrator  Gor- 
such to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
December  2,  1982,  and  to  produce  at  that 
time  the  following  documents:  "All  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  notes  and  documents  drawn  or  re- 
ceived by  the  Administrator  and/or  her  rep- 
resentatives since  December  11,  1980,  in- 
cluding duplicates  and  excepting  shipping 
papers  and  other  commercial  or  business 
documents,  contractor  and/or  other  techni- 
cal documents,  for  those  sites  listed  as  na- 
tional priorities  pursuant  to  Section 
105(8)(B)  of  P.L.  96-510.  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980.'  " 

On  November  30.  1982.  President  Reagan 
sent  a  Memorandum  to  Administrator  Gor- 
such instructing  her  to  withhold  from  the 
Subcommittee  any  documents  from  open 
law  enforcement  files  assembled  as  part  of 
the  Executive  Branch's  efforts  to  enforce 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980.  On  December  2.  1982.  the  return  date 
of  the  subpoena.  Administrator  Gorsuch  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee.  She  ad- 
vised the  Subcommittee  that  the  EPA  had 
begun  to  gather  for  production  all  docu- 
ments responsive  to  the  subpoena,  but  ".  .  . 
sensitive  documents  found  in  open  law  en- 
forcement files  will  not  be  made  available  to 
the  Subcommittee."  149  Cong.  Rec.  H10037. 
The  Committee  passed  a  Resolution  report- 
ing the  matter  to  the  fuU  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  on  December  10.  1982.  The  full 
House  cited  Administrator  Gorsuch  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  on  December  16.  1982. 
The  initial  complaint  in  this  case  was  filed 
on  the  same  day,  one  day  before  the  con- 
tempt resolution  was  certified  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  presentment  to  the  grand  jury.  To 
date,  the  United  States  Attorney  has  not 
presented  the  contempt  citation  to  the 
grand  jury  for  Its  consideration. 

Section  192  of  Title  2  of  the  United  SUtes 
CcKle  provides  that  a  subpoenaed  witness 
who  refuses  "to  produce  papers  upon  any 
matter  under  inquiry  before  either  House 
...  or  any  committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress",  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
"punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  nor  less  than  $100  and  imprisonment 
In  a  common  jail  for  not  less  than  one 
month  nor  more  than  twelve  months."  Once 
an  Individual  has  been  found  in  contempt 
by  either  House  of  Congress,  a  contempt 
order  Is  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  certification.  2  U.S.C.  S  194. 
The  President  or  Speaker  in  turn  delivers 
the  contempt  citation  to  the  appropriate 
United  SUtes  Attorney.  The  United  States 
Attorney  is  then  required  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  grand  Jury.  Id. 

The  Executive  Branch,  through  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  has  chosen  an  alternate 


route,  however,  in  bringing  this  civil  action 
against  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Individual  members  of  the  Legislative 
Branch.  Plaintiffs  ask  the  Court  to  resolve 
the  controversy  by  deciding  whether  Admin- 
istrator Gorsuch  acted  lawfully  In  withhold- 
ing certain  documents  under  a  claim  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege. 

Defendants  raise  several  challenges  to  the 
propriety  of  plaintiffs'  cause  of  action.  In- 
cluded among  defendants'  grounds  for  dis- 
missal are  lack  of  subject  matter  Jurisdic- 
tion, lack  of  standing,  and  the  absence  of  a 
"case  or  controversy"  as  required  by  Article 
III,  S  2  of  the  United  SUtes  Constitution.  In 
addition.  defendanU  claim  that  they  are 
Inunune  from  suit  under  the  Speech  and 
Debate  Clause.  Article  I,  \  6,  cl.  1.  Plaintiffs 
have  addressed  and  opposed  each  of  these 
threshold  challenges. 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  Branches 
of  the  United  States  Government  are  em- 
broiled In  a  dispute  concerning  the  scope  of 
the  congressional  Investigatory  power.  If 
these  two  co-equal  branches  maintain  their 
present  adversarial  positions,  the  Judicial 
Branch  will  be  required  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute by  determining  the  validity  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's claim  of  executive  privilege. 
Plaintiffs  request  the  Court  to  provide  Im- 
mediate answers.  In  this  civil  action,  to  the 
constitutional  questions  which  fuel  this  con- 
troversy. Defendante,  however,  have  Indicat- 
ed a  preference  for  esUbllshed  criminal  pro- 
cedures in  their  motion  to  dismiss  this  case. 
Assuming  there  are  no  Jurisdictional  bars  to 
this  suit,  therefore,  the  Court  must  Initially 
determine  whether  to  resolve  the  constitu- 
tional controversy  in  the  context  of  a  civil 
action,  or  defer  to  established  sUtutory  pro- 
cedures for  deciding  challenges  to  congres- 
sional contempt  citations. 

The  sUtutory  provisions  concerning  pen- 
alties for  contempt  of  Congress,  2  U.S.C. 
}  192  and  %  194,  constitute  "an  orderly  and 
often  approved  means  of  vindicating  consti- 
tutional claims  arising  from  a  legislative  in- 
vestigation." Sanders  v.  McCleUan.  463  P.2d 
894,  899  (D.C.  Clr.  1972).  Under  these  provi- 
sions, constitutional  claims  and  other  objec- 
tions to  congressional  investigatory  proce- 
dures may  be  raised  as  defenses  In  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  See  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States.  360  U.S.  109  (1959);  Ansara  v.  East- 
land. 442  F.2d  751  (D.C.  Cir.  1971);  UniUd 
States  V.  Tobin.  306  P.2d  270,  276  (D.C.  Clr. 
1962).  Courts  have  been  extremely  reluctant 
to  Interfere  with  the  sUtutory  scheme  by 
considering  cases  brought  by  recalcitrant 
witnesses  seeking  declaratory  or  injunctive 
relief.  See  e.g.,  Eastland  v.  United  States 
Servicemen's  Fund.  421  U.S.  491  (1975); 
Ansara  v.  EasUand,  442  P.2d  at  754.  Al- 
though the  Court  of  Appeals  for  this  Circuit 
has  enterUlned  one  civil  action  seeking  to 
block  compulsory  legislative  process,  that 
action  was  brought  by  the  Executive 
Branch  to  prevent  a  private  party  from 
complying  with  a  congressional  subpoena. 
See  United  States  v.  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  551  F.2d  384  (D.C. 
Clr.  1976).  Significantly,  therefore.  In  that 
case  the  Executive  Branch  was  not  able  to 
raise  Its  claim  of  executive  privilege  as  a  de- 
fense to  criminal  contempt  proceedings. 

Courts  have  a  duty  to  avoid  unnecessarily 
deciding  constitutional  issues.  United  States 
V.  Rumely,  345  U.S.  41,  45-46  (1052).  When 
constitutional  disputes  arise  concerning  the 
respective  powers  of  the  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive Branches,  judicial  intervention 
should  be  delayed  until  all  possibilities  for 
settlement  have  hetn  exhausted.  See  United 
States  V.   American    Telephone   and    Tele- 


graph, 551  F.2d  at  393-395.  Judicial  restraint 
Is  essential  to  malnUin  the  delicate  balance 
of  powers  among  the  branches  established 
by  the  Constitution.  See  id.  Since  the  con- 
troversy which  has  led  to  UniUd  States  v. 
House  of  Representatives  clearly  raises  diffi- 
cult and  constitutional  questions  in  the  con- 
text of  an  Intragovernmental  dispute,  the 
Court  should  not  address  these  Issues  until 
circumstances  indicate  that  judicial  Inter- 
vention Is  necessary. 

The  gravamen  of  plaintiffs'  complaint  is 
that  executive  privilege  Is  a  valid  defense  to 
congressional  demands  for  sensitive  law  en- 
forcement information  from  the  EPA 
Plaintiffs  have,  thus,  raised  this  executive 
privilege  defense  as  the  basis  for  affirmative 
relief.  Judicial  resolution  of  this  constitu- 
tional claim,  however,  will  never  become 
necessary  unless  Administrator  Gorsuch  be- 
comes a  defendant  in  either  a  criminal  con- 
tempt proceeding  or  other  legal  action 
taken  by  Congress.  See,  e.g.,  Ansara  v.  East- 
land. 441  P.2d  at  753-754.  The  difficulties 
apparent  In  prosecuting  Administrator  Gor- 
such for  contempt  of  Congress  should  en- 
courage the  two  branches  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences without  further  judicial  involve- 
ment. Compromise  and  cooperation,  rather 
than  confronUtlon,  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  parties.  The  Court,  therefore,  finds  that 
to  entertain  this  declaratory  judgment 
action  would  be  an  Improper  exercise  of  the 
discretion  granted  by  the  Declaratory  Judg- 
ment Act.  28  U.S.C.  i  2201.  See  Hanes  Corp. 
V.  Millard,  531  F.2d  585.  591  (D.C.  Cir.  1976). 
In  light  of  this  determination,  the  Court 
will  not  address  the  additional  grounds  for 
dismissal  raised  by  defendante. 

Accordingly,   defendante'   motion   to  dis- 
miss is  granted. 
An  appropriate  Order  follows. 

J.  Lewis  Smith.  Jr.. 
U.S.  DUtrict  Judge. 
Dated:  February  3. 1983. 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Civil  Action  No.  82-35831 
United  States  of  America,  et  al.,  plain- 
tiffs, V.  THE  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  et  al..  defendants 

ORDER 

Upon  consideration  of  defendante"  motion 
to  dismiss  this  action,  plaintiffs'  opposition, 
the  memoranda  filed  by  the  parties,  oral  ar- 
gumente  of  counsel  and  the  entire  record.  It 
is  by  the  Court  this  3rd  day  of  February, 
1983. 

Ordered  that  defendante'  motion  to  dis- 
miss is  granted  and  this  action  Is  dismissed. 
J.  Lewis  Smtth.  Jr.. 

U.S.  District  Judge.9 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITIVE 
FINANCE  ACT  OF  1983 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LtmniNE) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  the  Congress  must  act  to  reau- 
thorize the  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  that  act  which  I  believe  will 
greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  U.S. 
firms  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  many  of  their  international  com- 
petitors. 

While  the  principal  thrust  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  has  been  and 


will  remain  as  a  financing  mechanism 
to  assist  the  foreign  purchase  of  U.S. 
goods,  in  1978  Congress  enacted  sec- 
tion 1912  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  to  provide  the  U.S.  Government 
with  an  effective  tool  to  counteract 
unlawful   export    financing   subsidies 
provided  foreign  firms  by  their  govern- 
ment. This  section  of  the  1978  law  per- 
mits the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  to 
provide    U.S.    firms    with    fiiuuicing 
terms  that  match  the  subsidized  credit 
provided  by  their  foreign  competitors. 
Under  the  current  law,  however,  use 
of  section  1912  is  predicated  on  the  de- 
termination of  an  lUegal  subsidy  find- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 
what  amounts  to  a  subjective  interpre- 
tation by  the  Secretary  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  subsidy  was  a  determining 
factor  In  the  sale.  The  legislation  I  am 
proposing    today    would    place    U.S. 
firms  on  a  real  equal  footing  by  elimi- 
nating the  subjective  determination  by 
the  Treasury  Secretary  and  require 
that  the  Eximbank  be  authorized  to 
provide  offset  financing  in  the  event 
that  such  an  illegal  subsidy  is  deter- 
mined to  have  been  offered. 

Unfair  trade  practices  utilized  by 
many  of  our  foreign  competitors  are 
seriously  threatening  the  survival  of 
many  of  our  U.S.  firms  critical  to  our 
industrial  base.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  see  that  a  fair 
trading  climate  Is  provided  through 
the  Implementation  of  U.S.  law  and 
international  trade  agreements.  In 
many  instances  In  the  past,  this  clear- 
ly has  not  been  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  highly 
publicized  examples  of  the  need  for 
the  change  in  section  1912  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  which  I  am 
suggesting  occurred  just  last  year 
when  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  decided  to  award  a 
contract  to  a  Canadian  firm  for  the 
purchase  of  subway  cars  primarily  be- 
cause the  Canadian  Government  of- 
fered an  attractive  package  of  subsi- 
dized financing. 

The  primary  competitor  In  this  case 
was  an  American  firm  with  equal  or 
superior  experience  producing  a  high 
quality  transit  car.  However,  even 
upon  a  finding  that  the  subsidy  being 
offered  by  the  Canadian  Government 
was  Illegal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury declined  to  authorize  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  offer  offset  financing 
to  the  U.S.  firm  basically  on  subjective 
grounds. 

This  case  has  since  been  pursued 
imder  our  countervailing  duty  laws 
where  the  Commerce  Department 
most  recently  just  last  week  reaf- 
firmed the  finding  of  an  Ulegal  subsidy 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  recommended  the  assess- 
ment of  some  $91  million  In  counter- 
vailing duties  as  a  result.  However,  the 
assessment  of  these  duties  will  not 
bring  this  contract  back  to  the  U.S. 
producers.  In  many  ways,  because  of 


our  failure  to  provide  offset  financing 
to  the  U.S.  firm  In  a  timely  fashion, 
we  now  have  the  worst  possible  out- 
come in  terms  of  U.S.  Interest.  U.S. 
Jobs  have  been  lost,  the  contract  has 
gone  abroad,  and  under  the  counter- 
vailing duty  laws  our  citizens  may  be 
penalized  an  additional  $91  million. 

While  there  Is,  obviously,  no  sense  In 
being  preoccupied  with  past  mistakes, 
we  can  begin  to  be  smarter  traders 
than  we  have  In  the  past.  This  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  we  are  to  survive  in 
today's  highly  competitive  Interna- 
tional economy.  Many  UJS.  Jobs 
depend  on  It  and  preservation  of  our 
industrial  base  is  in  Itself  contingent 
upon  more  aggressive  and  fair  Imple- 
mentation of  U.S.  trade  policy. 

The  outcome  of  the  New  York  City 
subway  car  purchase  in  my  opinion 
was  only  the  latest  In  a  series  of  in- 
stances of  unfair  and  subsidized  trad- 
ing practices  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  International  competitors  that  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  legislation 
I  am  proposing  today  would  help  to 
strengthen  our  ability  and  our  resolve 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  unfair 
trading  practices  in  the  future.  As  a 
result,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  legislation  every  possible  consider- 
ation in  the  months  ahead  as  the  reau- 
thorization for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  moves  through  Congress.* 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
BUDGET  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Beilew- 
SOK)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  joined  by  Mr.  Prost,  Mr.  Bohior, 
and  Mr.  Hau.  of  Ohio  in  introducing  a 
resolution  which  would  make  modest 
changes  in  Congressional  Budget  Act 
procedures  in  order  to  facilitate  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 

tlves. 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution, 
which  are  outlined  below,  would  help 
resolve  some  of  the  timing,  coordina- 
tion, and  enforcement  problems  in  the 
budget  process  without  making  any 
major  revisions  to  it.  They  are  intend- 
ed to  be  implemented  in  time  to  be 
useful  during  this  year's  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolution  and  budget- 
related  legislation. 

The  changes  I  am  proposing  grew 
out  of  the  study  of  budget  procedures 
currently  being  conducted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  Task  Force  on  the 
Budget  Process,  which  was  appointed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress and  recently  reappointed  with  an 
expanded  membership  by  Rules  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Claude  Pepper.  The 
task  force  will  continue  its  review  for 
several  months  before  making  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  ways  to  resolve 
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UNNECESSARY  BUDGET  WAIVERS 
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In  excess  of  budget  ceilings  allocated 
to  the  reporting  committee  are  subject 
to  sequential  referral  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  (section 
401(b)(2)).  Under  this  proposal,  sec- 
tions 402(a)  and  401(b)(2)  would  not 
apply  to  bills  estimated  at  $5  million 
or  less.  This  would  prevent  needless 
delay  in  consideration  of  bills  with  rel- 
atively minor  budgetary  Impact. 

5.  EUMINATINC  DELAYS  DUE  TO  TECHNICAL  VIO- 
LATIONS AND  STRENGTHENING  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  AUTHORIZATION  REPORTING  DEAD- 
LINE 

This  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
frequent  problem  of  technical  viola- 
tions of  sections  303(a)  budget  legisla- 
tion reporting  timetable,  401(a)  pro- 
hibiting back  door  contract  authority. 
401(b)(1)  timing  of  consideration  of 
entitlement  legislation,  and  402(a)  au- 
thorization reporting  deadline.  Tech- 
nical violations  of  these  sections  can 
prevent  consideration  of  a  bill  even 
where  the  violation  has  been  corrected 
by  the  committee  reporting  the  bill. 
Also,  this  proposal  would  strengthen 
compliance  with  the  authorization 
deadline  of  May  15  by  making  the  sec- 
tion 402(a)  reporting  deadline  applica- 
ble to  committee  amendments. 

6.  CLARIPYINC  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
BUDGETARY  LEGISLATION  WHICH  BECOMES  EP- 
PECnVE  IN  FUTURE  YEARS 

Section  303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  re- 
quires that  tax,  spending,  debt  limit, 
and  other  budgetary  legislation  be 
considered  by  the  House  only  after  the 
adoption  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. Section  303(b)  contains  an  excep- 
tion to  this  requirement  that  has 
caused  considerable  confusion.  This 
proposal  makes  section  303(b)  conform 
to  the  longstanding  House  practice 
that  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year 
is  the  cutoff  date  for  consideration  of 
budget  bills  which  first  become  effec- 
tive in  future  fiscal  years  (for  which 
the  first  budget  resolution  has  not 
been  adopted). 

7.  EXPEDITING  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  REPORTING 
PROCEDURES 

The  proposal  allows  the  Budget 
Committee  to  file  its  report  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  while  the 
House  is  In  rcceas,  and  shortens  the 
statutory  layover  period  from  10  to  5 
days.  This  change  will  save  time 
during  the  tight  House  schedule  for 
consideration  of  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution. 

8.  IMPROVING  TIMING  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILLS 

The  proposal  would  allow  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  report  its  gen- 
eral, individual  appropriations  meas- 
ures as  soon  as  committee  consider- 
ation is  completed.  Instead  of  delaying 
House  action  on  any  appropriation  bill 
until  the  committee  completes  consid- 
eration of  all  its  bills.  This  would  pro- 
mote prompt  consideration  of  appro- 
priations bills  which  are  ready  early  In 
the  year.* 


CRITICAL  WATERWAYS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahaix)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  waning  hours  of  the  97th  Congress 
a  bold  step  was  made  toward  amelio- 
rating the  deterioration  of  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  infrastructure 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
With  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion In  place,  needed  rehabilitation  of 
the  highway  network  will  be  undertak- 
en. 

However,  the  task  of  arresting  the 
erosion  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
facilities  is  not  yet  completed.  For  too 
long  the  Congress  has  Ignored  the  con- 
dition of  many  locks  and  dams  on  the 
inland  waterway  system.  Many  key 
locks  and  dams  were  constructed  over 
50  years  ago  and  built  to  specifications 
meant  to  handle  traffic  from  that 
period.  As  a  result,  long  delays  are  <x:- 
curring  at  many  facilities  and  the  rate 
of  mishaps  is  on  the  rise. 

For  this  reason,  today  I,  along  with 
my  colleagues  Tom,  Bevill,  Carl  Per- 
kins, Joe  Gaydos,  Austin  Murphy. 
Bob  Wise,  Alan  Mollohan,  Harlet 
Stagcers,  Richard  Shelby,  William 
Coyne.  Jack  Edwards,  and  Ben  Erd- 
REicH  are  introducing  the  "Critical 
Waterways  Improvement  Act"  which 
seeks  to  authorize  the  replacement  of 
five  lock  and  dam  facilities.  During  the 
previous  Congress  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  held  numerous 
hearings  on  the  need  for  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  of  locks  and  dams. 
Testimony  gathered  during  those 
hearings,  in  addition  to  the  draft  Na- 
tional Waterways  Study  authorized  by 
section  158  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1976.  support  the 
replacement  of  these  five  critical  lock 
facilities.  They  are  the  Gallipolis  Lock 
and  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River,  Lock  and 
Dam  No.  7  and  8  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  the  Winf ield  Lock  and  Dam  on 
the  Kanawha  River,  and  the  William 
Bacon  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam  on  the 
Black  Warrior-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

These  five  facilities  represent  criti- 
cal bottlenecks  in  the  eastern  inland 
waterway  system.  The  Ohio  River  and 
its  key  Upper  Ohio  Basin  tributaries, 
particularly  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Kanawha  Rivers,  together  with  the 
Warrior  River,  are  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  movement  of  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  eastern  and  central  coal- 
producing  States.  However,  frequent 
delays  for  lockage  at  places  like  Gal- 
lipolis represent  serious  problems  and 
tend  to  divert  traffic  from  the  water- 
ways. 

The  existing  faclUty  at  Gallipolis 
was  constructed  in  1937  and  comprises 
a  main  lock  110  by  600  feet  and  an 
auxiliary  lock  110  by  360  feet.  Every 


other  lock  on  the  Ohio  River  from  the 
Pennsylvania  border  to  the  Mississippi 
River  consists  of  a  1,200-foot  main  lock 
and  a  600-foot  auxiliary.  Because  of 
the  smaller  lock  chambers  at  Gallip- 
olis, barge  tows  n»ust  be  broken  into 
two  or  more  sections  to  pass  through. 
This  process  is  time  consuming,  in- 
creases costs  and  in  bad  weather  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Delay  costs  alone 
can  be  as  high  as  $6,000  per  transit. 
Over    the    past    few    years,    tonnage 
through  the  Gallipolis  facility  has  in- 
creased by  20  percent  and  the  average 
tow  delay  by  160  percent.  Studies  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers forecast  that  by  1990.  in  the 
absence    of    structural    improvement, 
congestion  at  Gallipolis  will  block  15 
million  tons  of  cargo  per  year.  My  bill 
authorizes     a     replacement     fawiility 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
corps  composed  of  two  new  locks  with 
1.200-    and    600-foot    chambers.    The 
draft  national  waterways  study  desig- 
nated this  project  as  priority  No.  1. 

A  similar  situation  is  occurring  at 
the  Oliver  facility.  Constructed  in  1939 
with  a  dimension  of  only  95  by  460 
feet  other  facilities  on  the  Black  War- 
rior-Tombigbee Waterway  have  110- 
by-600-foot  chambers.  A  six-  or  eight- 
barge  tow  usually  has  dimensions  of 
105  by  585  feet  and  can  pass  through 
all  the  larger  facilities  except  for 
Oliver.  Under  my  legislation,  the 
Oliver  facility  would  be  replaced  with 
a  110-  by  600-foot  chamber. 

This  same  problem  Is  occurring  at 
locks  and  dams  Nos.  7  and  8  on  the 
Monongahela  which  are  half  the  size 
of  other  facilities  on  the  river.  Con- 
structed in  1925,  these  projects  have 
chambers  measuring  only  56  by  360 
feet.  My  bill  authorizes  their  replace- 
ment with  locks  measuring  84  by  720 
feet  as  recommended  by  the  corps. 
The  Winfield  facility  also  represents  a 
bottleneck  on  the  Kanawha  near  the 
point  where  this  river  joins  with  the 
Ohio  River.  It,  too,  would  be  replaced 
under  my  legislation.  The  Oliver,  7 
and  8  and  the  Winfield  have  all  been 
designated  by  the  corps  at  priority 
projects  in  the  draft  national  water- 
ways study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  threatened  Is  the  effi- 
ciency and  future  viability  of  the  most 
economical  mode  of  transportation.  If 
left  unattended  this  situation  will 
have  far-reaching  implications 
through  American  society.  The  record 
developed  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  sup- 
port replacement  of  the  projects  In  my 
bill.  Let  us  build  upon  the  work  start- 
ed by  the  landmark  highway  legisla- 
tion passed  last  year  by  replacing 
these  critical  waterway  projects.  In 
this  manner  America  will  once  again 
have  a  first-class  transportation  infra- 
structure.* 

•  Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  West  Virginia  dele- 


gation In  introducing  the  Critical  Wa- 
terways Improvement  Act  of  1983. 
This  legislation  authorizes  the  replace- 
ment of  five  lock  and  dam  facilities, 
two  of  which— Nos.  7  and  8  on  the 
Monongahela  River— are  near  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

For  almost  130  miles  past  steel  mills, 
powerplants.  coal  mines,  small  towns 
and  villages  the  Monongahela  River 
flows  north  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  For  years,  the  mills, 
mines,  and  communities  In  this  region 
have  been  dependent  upon  the  river  as 
a  source  of  convenient  and  cost-effec- 
tive transportation.  In  addition,  while 
the  Monongahela  River  waterway 
system  comprises  only  about  1  percent 
of  the  country's  navigable  Inland 
waters,  it  carries  12  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's river  traffic. 

By  and  far  the  greatest  commodity 
carried  is  coal.  On  the  average,  over  32 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year  is  moved 
on  the  Monongahela  River.  However, 
this  traffic  Is  being  jeopardized  by  ob- 
solete lock  and  dam  facilities  such  as 
Nos.  7  and  8  which  were  opened  In 
1925.  Since  that  time,  commerce  on 
the  river  has  Increased  more  than 
twelvefold  and  is  projected  to  Increase 
further  in  the  coming  years. 

The  Critical  Waterways  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1983  authorizes  the  re- 
placement of  locks  and  dams  Nos.  7 
and  8  which  are  half  the  size  of  other 
facilities  on  the  river.  The  authoriza- 
tion Ls  based  on  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on 
November  5,  1973.  By  improving  the 
Monongahela  River,  we  are  enhancing 
the  most  economical  means  of  trans- 
portation in  America  today  which  will 
benefit  everyone  who  uses  commod- 
ities moved  on  the  inland  waterway 

SVS^CIXl.A 

•  Bftr.  WISE.  MR.  Speaker,  mine- 
workers  In  my  congressional  district 
and  throughout  my  home  State  of 
West  Virginia  are  being  hard  hit  by 
layoffs.  The  coal  Industry  is  far  short 
of  its  potential  in  providing  energy  for 
consumers  throughout  this  Nation  and 
abroad. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  one 
reason  for  the  decline  In  coal  use  these 
days  Is  the  erosion  of  our  Nation's 
inland  waterway  system.  The  trans- 
porUtion  of  coal  by  barges  depends  on 
navigable  waterways,  which  along 
with  so  much  of  America's  infrastruc- 
ture, have  been  neglected  for  far  too 

long. 

The  Critical  Waterways  Improve- 
ment Act  will  address  this  problem.  By 
authorizing  the  replacement  of  five 
lock  and  dam  faculties  which  are  criti- 
cal to  the  movement  of  coal  along  the 
Ohio.  Monongahela,  Black  Warrior, 
and  Kanawha  Rivers,  coal  can  reach 
its  market  destination  for  industrial, 
commercial,  and  residential  users. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
I  will  be  working  closely  with  my  West 


Virginia  colleague,  and  also  member  of 
the  committee,  Nick  Rahall,  to  assure 
enactment  of  this  vital  legislation. 

This  measure  is  just  part  of  the 
effort  needed  to  revitalize  our  coal  In- 
dustry and  put  our  miners  back  to 
work.* 

•  Mr.  MOLLOBIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
quished  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development,  Thomas 
Bevill,  and  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
West  Virginian,  Nick  Rahall,  for  their 
legislative  initiative  to  halt  the  contin- 
ued erosion  of  our  Nation's  Inland  wa- 
terway system. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  these  gentlemen 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Critical 
Waterways  Improvement  Act  which 
seeks  to  authorize  the  replacement  of 
five  critical  lock  and  dam  facilities. 
Three  of  these  faclUties— the  Gallip- 
olis locks  and  dam  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  lock  and  dam  Nos.  7  and  8  on  the 
Monongahela  River— prohibit  smooth 
waterway  transportation  in  the  upper 
Ohio  River  basin.  Needless  to  say. 
these  deteriorating  locks  and  dams  are 
adversely  affecting  not  only  the  First 
Congressional  district  of  West  Virginia 
which  I  represent,  but  other  areas  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  surrounding 
States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Kentucky. 

The  replacement  of  the  antiquated 
Gallipolis  locks  and  dam  would  elimi- 
nate a  major  bottleneck  along  the 
Ohio  River  and  reduce  locking  time 
significantly.  The  present  lock  Is  locat- 
ed in  a  bend  of  the  Ohio,  making  navi- 
gation extremely  hazardous.  An  aver- 
age of  10  accidents  a  year  occur  at 
Gallipolis  which  represents  half  of  all 
accidents   annually  within  the  Hun- 
tington  District   of   the   U.S.   Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Many  of  these  ac- 
cidents have  had  the  potential  for  dis- 
astrous   consequences.    When    barges 
become    stuck    in    the    smaUer    dam 
gates,  navigation  is  further  impaired 
and  municipal,  industrial,  and  recre- 
ational water  supplies  are  endangered. 
Currently,  the  Gallipolis  locks— con- 
structed in  1937— are  deteriorating  and 
are  too  small  to  handle  modem  com- 
mercial traffic  demands,  (jallipolis  is 
the  only  Ohio  River  lock  and  dam  fa- 
cility from  the  Pennsylvania  State  line 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  without  a 
1,200-foot  lock  chamber.  Its  main  line 
is  half  that  size. 

The  future  of  waterway  transporta- 
tion along  the  Ohio  River  is  at  stake. 
Tonnage  has  Increased  tenfold  since 
Gallipolis  opened  and,  in  1980,  41.5 
million  tons  of  coal,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, iron  and  steel  products,  chemi- 
cals, and  sand  and  gravel  passed 
through  the  GalUpoUs  facility. 

Waterway  commerce  at  Gallipolis 
locks  is  projected  to  reach  65  million 
tons  by  1990,  94  million  tons  by  2020, 
and  approximately  108  million  tons  by 
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or  major  rehabilitation  due  to  the  age 
and  excessive  deterioration. 

The  business  and  industrial  users  of 
these  waterways  have  long  recognized 
the  need  for  replacement  and/or  mod- 
ernization of  the  mentioned  naviga- 
tion systems.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  studied  Gallipolis  as 
well  as  locks  7  and  8,  and  the  corps  has 
recommended  both  replacement  and 
modernization  alternatives.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  Congress  to  take  action  to 
initiate  this  long-overdue  work.  Even 
if  we  authorize  and  appropriate  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1984  to  begin  these  tasks, 
it  will  take  years  to  reach  our  goal.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
support  of  this  bill  to  upgrade  inland 
waterways  transportation. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss loclcs  and  dams  Nos.  7  and  8  on 
the  Monongahela  River  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  have  personally  toured,  and 
looked  through  both  of  these  facilities 
and  found  them  to  be  in  an  advanced 
state  of  deterioration.  They  are  only 
half  as  large  as  the  other  locks  on  the 
river  and  have  no  auxiliary  chambers. 
Due  to  their  lack  of  size,  delays  of  2 
hours  are  normal,  while  5  and  6  hour 
delays  are  common.  Because  they  are 
narrow,  the  scraping  and  banging  by 
tows,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  the 
flowing  river,  have  luiocked  concrete 
off  the  lock  facings,  eroded  pilings  and 
piers  and  warped  the  lock's  gates. 
These  outdated  navigations  facilities 
are  seriously  deteriorated  and  plagued 
with  frequent  breakdowns. 

But  the  fact  that  they  are  old.  too 
small  for  modem  traffic,  and  antiquat- 
ed is  not  in  itself  why  I  am  urging  au- 
thorization for  their  replacement. 

The  necessity  of  replacement  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
in  fact  was  authorized  in  1973.  A 
recent  private  study  by  Dinamo.  the 
Association  for  the  Development  of 
Interstate  Navigability  on  the  Alleghe- 
ny. Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  re- 
vealed some  interesting— and  frighten- 
ing—evaluations of  the  situation.  The 
study  shows  that  if  no  action  is  taken 
at  7  and  8,  it  would  result  in  the  water- 
way being  closed  to  all  traffic  by  the 
end  of  this  century.  There  would  be  a 
tremendous  economic  disruption  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
to  West  Virginia  and  job  losses  could 
amount  to  15.200  by  the  year  2000: 
growing  to  almost  20.000  shortly 
thereafter.  Various  corresponding  neg- 
ative economic  impacts  will  occur  in 
proportion  to  these  job  losses.  In 
short,  if  we  fail  to  replace  locks  and 
dams  7  and  8,  it  could  be  economically 
devastating  to  an  entire  region  of  two 
States  already  hard  hit  by  serious  un- 
employment in  their  steel  and  coal  in- 
dustries. It  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  entire  three  rivers 
system   that   has   made   the   port   of 


Pittsburgh  the  No.  1  inland  port  in  the 
Nation. 

The  Monongahela  River  is  vital  to 
the  area's  commerce  and  the  river's 
future  rests  with  the  fate  of  these  two 
projects.  It  is  estimated  that  a  quarter 
of  a  million  jobs  in  the  region  depend 
to  some  degree  on  water  transporta- 
tion. The  steel  mills,  coal  mines,  and 
electrical  powerplants  are  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  river.  This  inland 
water  system  is  the  key  to  western 
Pennsylvania's  industrial  nucleus.  Be- 
cause of  the  inexpensive  cost  of  river 
transportation  when  compared  to  rail 
and  truck  transportation,  the  river 
system  enables  the  mills,  mines,  and 
manufacturers  to  remain  competitive 
with  more  modem  facilities  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  river  must 
remain  open  and  operate  efficiently  if 
the  steel  and  coal  industries  of  my 
State  and  West  Virginia  are  ever  again 
to  regain  their  ability  to  produce  com- 
petitively. 

The  Monongahela  makes  up  only  1 
percent  of  the  navigable  waterways 
system  in  the  United  States,  but  it  car- 
ries 12  percent  of  the  entire  Nation's 
inland  water  commerce.  If  lock  and 
dam  7  and  8  are  not  replaced,  it  will 
mean  eventual  disruption  on  trans- 
porting almost  10  million  tons  of  coal 
each  year  with  a  market  value  of 
almost  $300  million.  Modern,  efficient 
locks  and  dams  are  a  must  for  the  eco- 
nomic survival  and  growth  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  We  must  maintain  and 
upgrade  the  system  that  we  already 
have  in  place.  Rehabilitation  of  the 
present  two  facilities,  in  my  opinion, 
will  not  provide  the  modernization 
needed.  Their  size  is  inadequate  to 
handle  the  increasing  river  traffic. 
Only  replacement  will  assure  facilities 
which  can  meet  present  and  future 
traffic  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  the  region's  economic 
growth. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  these  fa- 
cilities serve  purposes  other  than 
moving  commerce.  The  pools  assure  a 
water  supply  for  local  water  author- 
ites,  coal  companies  and  electrical 
power  facilities.  In  addition,  the  series 
of  locks  and  dams  along  the  river  pro- 
vide essential  flood  control  for  the 
many  communities  and  thousands  of 
homes  and  businesses  located  along 
the  river  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  realize  the  controversy  that  sur- 
rounds the  cost  of  these  public  works 
projects.  The  term  "pork  barrel"  is  all 
too  often  applied  to  costly  projects 
without  looking  beyond  the  initial 
dollar  figure.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
even  a  cursory  look  at  the  situation  at 
lock  and  dam  7  and  8  removes  them 
from  that  category  and  should  in  any 
rational  plan,  make  them  eligible  for 
priority  status.* 

•  Mr.  BEVILX..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend   our   colleague   from   West 


Virginia,  Nick  Rahall.  for  his  fore- 
sight in  introducing  important  legisla- 
tion which  will  greatly  improve  our 
Nation's  inland  waterway  system.  It  is 
my  honor  to  join  with  him  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation,  which  deals 
with  several  of  the  most  serious  bottle- 
necks we  have  in  this  vital  component 
of  America's  transportation  system. 

The  legislation  he  has  introduced 
will  authorize  new  facilities  at  locks 
and  dams  7  and  8  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  rehabilitate  the  Gallipolis  Dam, 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  replace  out- 
moded locks  there;  and  replace  the 
dated  and  inadquate  William  Bacon 
Oliver  lock  and  dam  on  the  Black 
Warrior  River,  Ala. 

Last  spring,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  each  of  these  facilities.  I  per- 
sonally observed  the  costly  congestion 
created  by  the  inadequacy  of  these 
structures,  some  of  which  were  con- 
structed nearly  50  years  ago. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we,  in  this  Congress,  take  necessary 
action  to  see  this  essential  work  begin 
so  that  we  might  insure  that  traffic  on 
these  major  waterways  does  not 
remain  inordinately  congested  and 
continue  to  add  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  in  higher  transportation  charges 
for  America's  minerals  farm  goods, 
and  industrial  products,  detrimentally 
affecting  both  our  domestic  and 
import  markets. 

Again,  I  commend  Congressman 
Rahall  for  his  action  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  become  familiar  with 
this  important  legislation.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  it  is  worthy  of  your  strong- 
est support.* 


RULES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY    AND    COMMERCE    OF 
THE    HOUSE    OP   REPRESENTA- 
TIVES-98TH  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
present  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  for  the  98th 
Congress  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  These 
rules  were  adopted  in  an  open  session 
of  the  committee  on  February  2,  1983. 
Rules  for  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  or  the  Hoose  or  Representa- 
tives, 98th  Congress 


Rule  1.  Rules  of  the  House.  The  Rules  of 
the  House  are  the  rules  of  its  committees 
and  iU  subcommittees  so  far  as  is  applica- 
ble, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day 
to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  in  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees.  Written  rules 
adopted  by  the  committee,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Rules  of  the  House,  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  each  subcommittee  of  the  committee. 
Each  subcommittee  of  the  conunittee  is  part 
of  the  committee  and  is  subject  to  the  au- 
thority   and   direction   of   the   committee. 


Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which 
pertains  entirely  to  committee  procedure,  is 
incorporated  and  made  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
this  committee,  which  are  supplementary  to 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  2.  Time,  Place  of  Meetings,  (a)  The 
committee  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
day of  each  month  and  at  such  other  times 
as  determined  by  the  chairman,  or  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (b),  in  Room  2123  of  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  at  9:45  a.m. 
for  the  consideration  of  bills,  resolutions, 
and  other  business,  if  the  House  U  in  session 
on  that  day.  If  the  House  is  not  in  session 
on  that  day  and  the  committee  has  not  met 
during  such  month,  the  committee  shall 
meet  at  such  time  and  place  on  the  first  day 
thereafter  when  the  House  is  in  session. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  (whichever  Is  appli- 
cable) desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  (whichever  Is 
applicable)  be  called  by  the  chairman  or 
subcommittee    chairman,    thi»se    members 
may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  committee 
their  written  request  to  the  chairman  or 
subcommittee    chairman    for    that    special 
meeting.   Such   request   shall   specify   the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
clerk  of   the  committee  shall   notify   the 
chairman  or  subcommittee  chairman  of  the 
filing  of  the  request.  If.  within  3  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
chairman  or  subcommittee  chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be 
held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  (whichever 
Is  applicable)  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee   (Whichever    Is   applicable)    will    be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  thereof, 
and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered 
at  that  special  meeting.  The  committee  or 
subcommittee    (whichever    is    applicable) 
shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  shall  notify  all  members 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  (which- 
ever Is  applicable)  that  such  meeting  will  be 
held  and  inform  them  of  Its  date  and  hour 
and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered 
and  only  the  measure  or  matter  specified  In 
that  notice  may  be  considered  at  that  speci- 
fied meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  Each  meeting  of  the  committee  or  any 
of  its  subcommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  hearings  and  the 
markup  of  legislation,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  conunittee  or  sub- 
committee In  open  session  and  with  a 
quorum  present  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public.  ThU  paragraph  does  not  apply  to 
those  special  cases  provided  In  the  Rules  of 
the  House  where  closed  sessions  are  other- 
wise provided. 


(f)  At  least  once  a  month,  the  chairman 
shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittees.  The  purpoee  of  the 
meeting  will  be  to  discuss  Issues  pending 
before  the  committee  and  the  procedures 
for  committee  consideration  of  such  mat- 
ters. The  discussion  may  include,  among 
other  items,  the  scheduling  of  hearings  and 
meetings,  questions  of  subcommittee  juris- 
diction and  the  conduct  of  joint  subcommit- 
tee hearings. 

Rule  3.  Agendcu  The  agenda  for  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  meeting  (other 
tlian  a  hearing),  setting  out  the  date,  time, 
place,  and  all  items  of  business  to  be  consid- 
ered, shall  be  provided  to  each  member  of 
the  committee  by  delivery  to  his  office  at 
least  36  hours  In  advance  of  such  meeting. 

Rule  4.  Procedure.  (aKl)  The  date,  time, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
shall  be  announced  at  least  1  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  hear- 
ing, unless  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
determines  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dure as  it  may  prescribe,  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearing  sooner. 

(2KA)  The  date,  time,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  meeting  (other  than  a  hear- 
ing) scheduled  on  a  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or 
Thursday  when  the  House  will  be  In  session, 
shall  be  announced  at  least  36  hours  In  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  meet- 
ing. . 
(B)  The  time,  place,  and  subject  matter  of 
a  meeting  (other  than  a  hearing  or  a  meet- 
ing to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies) 
shall  be  announced  at  least  72  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  meet- 
ing.                                                         ._  - 

(b)  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall  fUe 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  two 
working  days  In  advance  of  his  appearance, 
fifty  (50)  copies  of  a  written  statement  of 
his  proposed  testimony  and  shall  limit  his 
oral  presentation  at  his  appearance  to  a 
brief  summary  of  his  argument,  unless  his 
requirement,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  waived 
by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  chair- 
man presiding.  ..       ,.        „ 

(c)  The  right  to  Interrogate  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcom- 
mittees shall  alternate  between  majority 
and  minority  members.  Each  member  shaU 
be  limited  to  5  minutes  in  the  Interrogation 
of  witnesses  until  such  time  as  each  member 
who  so  desires  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
question  witnesses.  No  member  shall  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  second  period  of  5  minutes  to 
Interogate  a  witness  until  each  member  of 
the  committee  present  has  been  recognized 
once  for  that  purpose.  While  the  comimtt^ 
or  subcommittee  is  operating  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  for  the  Interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses, the  chairman  shall  recognize  in 
order  of  appearance  members  who  were  not 
present  when  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  after  all  members  who  were  present 
when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  have 
been  recognized  in  the  order  of  seniority  on 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 

tufty  be* 

(d)  No  bill,  recommendation,  or  other 
matter  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
considered  by  the  full  committee  unless  the 
text  of  the  matter  reported,  together  with 
an  explanation,  has  been  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  at  least  36  hours. 
Such  explanation  shall  include  a  summary 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  legislation  an 
explanation  of  the  relationship  of  the 
matter  to  present  law,  and  a  summary  of 
the  need  for  the  legislation.  All  subcommlt- 
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tee  actions  si  lall  be  reported  promptly  by 
the  clerk  of  I  he  committee  to  all  members 
of  the  commit  tee. 

Rule  5.  Wt  iver  of  Notice,  Agenda,  and 
Layover  Remirements.  Requirements  of 
Rules  3.  4(aK  t).  and  4(d)  may  be  waived  by 
majority  of  tl  ose  present  and  voting  (a  ma- 
jority being  iiresent)  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  as  the  case  may  be. 

Rule  6.  Quo  rum.  Testimony  may  be  taken 
and  evidence  received  at  any  hearing  at 
which  there  a  re  present  not  fewer  than  two 
members  of  tl  le  committee  or  subcommittee 
in  question.  1 1  the  case  of  a  meeting  other 
than  a  heariig.  the  number  of  members 
constituting  a  quorum  shall  be  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, excepi  that  a  matter  may  not  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
unless  a  majo  rity  of  the  members  thereof  is 
actually  prese  nt. 

Rule  7.  PitM  iei.  No  vote  by  any  member  of 
the  committe!  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
with  respect  t  o  any  measure  or  matter  may 
be  cast  by  prtxy  unless  a  proxy  authoriza- 
tion is  given  ii  i  writing  by  the  member  desir- 
ing to  cast  t  proxy,  which  authorization 
shall  assert  t  lat  the  member  is  absent  on 
official  businss  or  is  absent  due  to  personal 
illness  and  is  |  thus  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  pi  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  m  itter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  perti  ining  thereto.  Each  proxy  to 
be  effective  s:  lall  be  signed  by  the  member 
assigning  his/  Her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  tin  e  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  No  pn  xy  shall  be  voted  on  a  motion 
to  adjourn  oi  shall  be  counted  to  make  a 
quorum  or  bs  voted  unless  a  quorum  is 
present. 

Rule  8.  JotmaU  RoUcalU.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  CO  nmittee  shall  be  recorded  in  a 
Journal  which  shall,  among  other  things, 
show  those  pi  esent  at  each  meeting,  and  in- 
clude a  recorc  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  ncord  vote  is  demanded  and  a 
description  c  f  the  amendment,  motion, 
order  or  othe  proposition  voted.  A  copy  of 
the  journal  si  lall  be  furnished  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  i  lember.  A  record  vote  may  be 
demanded  bj  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present  or.  iii  the  apparent  aosence  of  a 
quorum,  by  any  one  member.  No  demand 
for  a  rollcall  shall  be  made  or  obtained 
except  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  record 
vote  or  in  .he  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in 
any  meeting  o  F  the  committee  shall  be  made 
available  in  tl  e  committee  office  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  p  iblic.  as  provided  in  Rule  XI, 
clause  2(e)  of  he  Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule.  9.  FU  ng  of  Committee  Reporti.  If. 
at  the  time  o '.  approval  of  any  measure  or 
matter  by  ths  committee,  any  member  or 
members  of  the  committee  should  give 
notice  of  an  t  itention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  i  dditional  views,  that  member 
shall  be  entit  ed  to  not  less  than  three  (3) 
calendar  days  (exclusive  of  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  le«U  holidays)  in  which  to  file 
such  views  tii  writing  and  signed  by  that 
member  or  i^embers  with  the  committee. 
All  such  vie\ts  so  filed  shall  be  included 
within  and  sh  ill  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure or  matter 

Rule  10.  S^Kommitteea.  There  shall  be 
such  standlna  subcommittees  with  such  ju- 
risdiction and  size  as  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority party  a  ucus  of  the  committee  and.  in 
addition,  a  Si  bcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigmtioni .  The  Jurisdiction,  number. 
and  size  of  tl  e  subcommittees  shall  be  de- 


termined by  the  majority  party  caucus  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  bidding  process  for  sub- 
committee chairmanships  and  assignments. 
Such  subcommittees  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  of  equal  size.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions shall  coordinate  Its  work  with  the 
work  of  other  standing  subcommittees  and 
shall  maintain  regular  communication  with 
the  standing  subcommittees  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  in  order  to  obtain 
advice  on  subjects  for  Investigation.  The 
standing  subcommittees  shall  maintain  reg- 
ular communication  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations  to  advise 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations of  subjects  for  investigations. 

Rule  11.  Power*  and  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees. Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  testimony, 
mark  up  legislation,  and  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  all  matters  referred  to  it.  Subcom- 
mittee chairmen  shall  set  hearing  and  meet- 
ing dates  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  with  a  view 
toward  assuring  availability  of  meeting 
rooms  and  avoiding  simultaneous  schedul- 
ing of  conunlttee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

Rule  12.  Reference  of  Legislation  and 
Other  Matters.  All  legislation  and  other  mat- 
ters referred  to  the  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction  immediately  unless,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  full  committee 
within  five  (5)  legislative  days,  consideration 
Is  to  be  by  the  full  committee.  In  the  case  of 
legislation  or  other  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  subcommittee,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  refer  such  legislation  or 
other  matter  to  one  or  more  subcommittees 
as  the  Speaker  has  imder  clause  5(c)  of  Rule 
X  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  refer  a 
matter  to  one  or  more  committees  of  the 
House.  Such  authority  shall  include  the  au- 
thority to  refer  such  legislation  or  matter  to 
an  ad  hoc  sut>committee  appointed  by  the 
chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee, from  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tees having  legislative  or  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Rule  13.  Ratio  of  Subcommittees.  The  ma- 
jority caucus  of  the  committee  shall  deter- 
mine an  appropriate  ratio  of  majority  to  mi- 
nority party  members  for  each  subcommit- 
tee and  the  chairman  shall  negotiate  that 
ratio  with  the  minority  party,  provided  that 
the  ratio  of  party  members  on  each  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  ma- 
jority than  that  of  the  full  conunlttee.  nor 
shall  such  ratio  provide  for  a  majority  of 
less  than  two  majority  members. 

Rule  14,  Subcommittee  Membership,  (a) 
Subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Manual 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  each  majority  member 
other  than  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee or  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  shall 
in  order  of  committee  seniority  be  entitled 
to  membership  on  two  subcommittees  of 
that  member's  choice.  A  member  (other 
than  an  ex  officio  member)  may  serve  on 
more  than  two  subcommittees  only  if  such 
service  is  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with 
Rule  13.  Proceeding  in  order  of  seniority  on 
the  committee,  each  majority  member, 
other  than  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  chairmen  of  the  several  sutx:om- 
mittees,  shall  be  entitled  to  select  one  sub- 
committee position  each.  The  subcommittee 
selection  process  shall  then  continue  In  se- 
quence of  committee  seniority.  Including 
the  chairmen  of  the  several  subcommittees. 


for  succeeding  rounds  of  selection  until  all 
subconunittee  positions  are  filled.  The  sub- 
committee selection  process  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  a  meeting  of  the  majority  party 
caucus  of  the  committee  held  prior  to  any 
organizational  meeting  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Subcommittee  selections  of  each 
member  shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  as 
made  and  shall  be  available  for  examination 
by  the  members. 

(b)  Minority  subcommittee  membership 
shall  be  selected  as  determined  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

(c)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  with  voting  privileges  of  each  leg- 
islative subcommittee  of  the  committee  of 
which  they  are  not  assigned  members. 

Rule  15.  Subcommittee  Chairmen,  (a)(1) 
Majority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
have  the  right,  in  order  of  full  committee 
seniority,  to  bid  for  subconunittee  chair- 
manships. Any  request  for  a  subconunittee 
chairmanship  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
by  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting, 
by  secret  ballot,  in  the  majority  party 
caucus  of  the  conunlttee.  If  the  caucus  re- 
jects a  subcommittee  chairmanship  bid.  the 
next  senior  majority  member  may  bid  for 
the  position  as  in  the  first  instance.  The 
subcommittee  chairmen  shall  be  elected  by 
the  full  committee  from  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  the  majority  party  caucus  of  the 
committee. 

(2)  If  the  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  determine  to  change  the  size  of 
any  subcommittee  after  the  start  of  the  bid- 
ding process,  they  may  do  so.  but  in  that 
event,  all  previous  action  on  the  bidding 
process  shall  be  expunged  and  the  bidding 
process  shall  start  anew. 

(b)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  manage 
legislation  reported  from  their  subcommit- 
tees on  the  House  floor. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
make  available  to  the  chairman  of  any  sub- 
committee office  equipment  and  facilities 
which  have  been  provided  to  him  and  for 
which  he  is  personally  responsible,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  chair- 
man deems  appropriate. 

Rule  16.  Committee  Professional  and  Cler- 
ical Staff  Appointments,  (a)  Whenever  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  determines  that 
any  professional  staff  member  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  6  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  is  assigned  to  such  chairman  and  not  to 
the  ranking  minority  member,  by  reason  of 
such  professional  staff  member's  expertise 
or  qualifications  will  be  of  assistance  to  one 
or  more  subcommittees  in  carrying  out  their 
assigned  responsibilities,  ne  may  delegate 
such  member  to  such  subcommittees  for 
such  purpose.  A  delegation  of  a  member  of 
the  professional  staff  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  after  consultation 
with  the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  sut>commlttee  chairman 
or  chairmen  Involved. 

(b)  Professional  staff  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  are  assigned 
to  the  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
the  conunlttee  and  not  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  shall  be  assigned  to  such 
committee  business  as  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  consider  advisa- 
ble. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  professional  staff  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  majority  party  mem- 


bers of  the  committee,  to  make  such  ap- 
pointments to  the  professional  and  clerical 
staff  of  the  committee  as  may  be  provided 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  committee.  Such  appointees 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  business  of  the  full 
committee  as  the  chairman  of  the  conunlt- 
tee considers  advisable. 

(d)  Subcommittee  chairmen,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  make 
such  appointments  to  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  committee  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  committee  budget  as  provid- 
ed for  in  rule  18  of  these  rules.  Such  profes- 
sional and  clerical  appointees  shall  be  dele- 
gated to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  for 
the  purposes  of  assisting  such  subcommittee 
in  the  discharge  of  iU  assigned  responsibil- 
ities and  may  be  removed  and  their  compen- 
sation fixed  by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee. 

(e)  In  addition  to  appointments  made  pur- 
suant to  other  subsections  of  this  rule,  (1) 
the  subcommittee  chairman  of  each  of  the 
committees  subcommittees  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as 
the  majority  party  caucus  may  prescribe, 
one  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  such  subcommittee  chairman, 
and  (2)  the  rankng  minority  member  of 
each  such  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  the 
minority  party  caucus  may  prescribe,  one 
staff  person  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  such  ranking  minority  member.  Remu- 
neration of  any  staff  person  appointed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  governed  by 
paragraph  (d)  of  clause  5  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(f)  Any  contract  for  the  temporary  serv- 
ices or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  to  make  studies 
or  advise  the  committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tees with  respect  to  any  matter  within  their 
jurisdiction  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  if  approved  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and.  if  funded  by  a  subconunittee,  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  subcommittee.  Such  approval  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  been  given  if  at  least 
one-third  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  conunlttee 
request  in  writing  that  the  committee  for- 
mally act  on  such  a  contract,  if  the  request 
is  made  within  10  days  after  the  latest  date 
on  which  such  chairman  or  chairmen,  and 
such  ranking  minority  meml)er  of  members, 
approve  such  contract. 

Rule  17.  Superrwion.  Duties  of  Staff,  (a) 
The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
committee  delegated  to  subcommittees  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  rule  16  shall  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
they  are  assigned  with  respect  to  matters 
l>efore  the  subcommittee,  who  shall  estab- 
lish and  assign  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff  members  and  delegate 
such  authority  as  he  determines  appropri- 
ate. The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  who  may  dele- 
gate such  authority  as  they  determine  ap- 
propriate. Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  of  the  committee 
not  delegated  to  a  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  rule  16(d)  or  to  the  minority  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 


he 


members  and  delegate  such  authority 
determines  appropriate. 

(b)  The  professional  staff  member  who  is 
assigned  principal  responsibility  by  a  sub- 
committee chairman  with  respect  to  a 
matter  before  such  subcommittee  chair- 
man's sul)committe€  shall  continue  to 
assume  principal  staff  responsibility  during 
any  consideration  before  the  full  committee, 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  House,  and  Con- 
ference Committees  of  any  matter  which  is 
reported  by  such  subcommittee. 

Rule  18.  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
Budgets,  (a)  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  each  standing 
subcommittee,  alter  consultation  with  their 
respective  ranking  minority  members,  shall 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget  for  the  committee  and 
each  standing  subcommittee  respectively, 
with  such  budgets  Including  necessary 
amounts  for  professional  and  clerical  staff, 
travel,  investigations,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, and  which  shall  be  adequate  to  fully 
discharge  their  responsibilities  for  legisla- 
tion and  oversight.  Thereafter,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  meeting  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees,  shall  com- 
bine such  proposals  into  a  committee 
budget,  which  shall  state  separately  the 
budgeted  amounts  for  the  committee  and 
for  each  of  the  subcommittees.  Such  budget 
shall  be  presented  by  the  chairman  to  the 
majority  party  caucus  of  the  committee  and 
thereafter  to  the  full  committee  for  Its  ap- 
proval. 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  take  whatever 
action  Is  necessary  to  have  the  budget  as  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  No  proposed  commit- 
tee budget  may  be  submitted  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  unless  it  has 
been  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  and  thereafter  by  the 
full  committee.  The  chairmen  of  the  full 
committee  or  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
subcommittees  may  authorize  all  necessary 
expenses  In  accordance  with  these  rules  and 
within  the  llmiU  of  their  portion  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  full  conunlttee  shall  pennit 
no  subcommittee  to  make  an  expenditure 
beyond  its  portion  of  the  budget  (as  estab- 
lished In  paragraph  (a)  unless  the  chairman 
determines  that  such  expenditure  can  be 
made  without  exceeding  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  the  full  committee  by  the 
House. 

(c)  Committee  members  shall  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  each  monthly  report,  prepared  by 
the  chairman  for  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  which  shows,  expenditures 
made  during  the  reporting  period  and  ciunu- 
latlve  for  the  year  by  committee  and  sub- 
committees, anticipated  expenditures  for 
the  projected  committee  program,  and  de- 
tailed information  on  travel. 

Rule  19.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings. Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  Is  open  to 
the  public  nmy  be  covered  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  radio  or  television  or  stUl  photogra- 
phy, subject  to  the  requirements  of  Rule 
XI,  clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  At  all  such  meetings  or 
proceedings,  coverage  by  radio,  television  or 
still  photography  will  be  allowed  unless  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  The  coverage 
of  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  by 
television,  radio,  or  still  photography  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  subconunittee 
chairman,  or  other  member  of  the  commit- 


tee presiding  at  such  hearing  or  other  pro- 
ceeding and,  for  good  cause,  may  be  termi- 
nated by  him. 

Rule  20.  Comptroller  Oeneral  Audits.  The 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee  Is  authorized  to 
request  verification  examinations  by  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Title  V,  Part  A  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law 
94-163),  after  consulUtlon  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Rule  21.  Subpenas.  The  full  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee,  may  authorize  and  Issue 
a  subpena  under  clause  2(mK2XA)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  If  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  of  the  committee  or  sulx»mmlttee 
(as  the  case  may  be),  a  quorum  being 
present.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  may  authorize  and  Issue  sub- 
penas under  such  clause  during  any  period 
for  which  the  House  has  adjourned  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  three  days.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  authorized  by 
such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Rule  22.  Travel  of  Members  and  Staff  (a) 
Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion and  such  additional  expense  resolutions 
as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provisions 
of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  committee 
members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  set  aside  for  the  fuU  committee 
for  any  meml)er  or  any  staff  member  shall 
be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of 
the  chairman.  Travel  may  be  authorized  by 
the  chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  conunlttee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences  and  Investigations  which  In- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
general  jurtedlcUon  of  the  committee. 
Before  such  authorization  Is  given  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  In  writ- 
ing the  foUowlng:  (I)  The  purpow  of  the 
travel;  (2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel 
is  to  be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the 
event  for  which  the  travel  is  being  made:  (3) 
The  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  Is  to  l)e  made;  (4)  The  names  of  mem- 
bers and  staff  seeking  authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  Investigations  Involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  chairman  only  upon 
the  represenUtlon  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  In  writing  setting 
forth  those  Items  enumerated  in  (1),  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a). 

(c)  In  the  case  of  travel  by  minority  party 
members  and  minority  party  professional 
staff  for  the  purpose  set  out  in  (a)  or  (b), 
the  prior  approval,  not  only  of  the  chairman 
but  also  of  the  ranking  minority  party 
member,  shall  be  required.  Such  prior  au- 
thorization shaU  be  given  by  the  chairman 
only  upon  the  representation  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  party  member  In  writing  set- 
ting forth  those  items  enumerated  In  (1). 
(2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a). 
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I  md  Additional  Meetings.— The 
meet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
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meeting  notice  as  filed  by  the  majority  of 
Committee  members  and  transmitted  to  all 
Committee  members  may  be  considered  at  a 
special  meeting. 

c.  Vice  Chairman.— The  Committee  shall, 
by  a  majority  vote,  designate  one  of  its 
members  as  Vice  Chairman  who  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Chairman  may 
direct  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

d.  Presiding  Member.— It  the  Chairman  Is 
not  present  at  any  Conunittee  meeting  or 
hearing  the  Vice  Chairman  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  ranking  member  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  Committee  who  Is  present 
shall  preside.  If  the  Chairman  is  not  present 
at  any  Subcommittee  meeting  or  hearing, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  majority  party 
who  is  present  shall  preside. 

e.  Committee  and  SutKommittee  Meetings 
Prohibited.—The  Conunittee  or  any  of  its 
Subcommittees  may  not  sit,  without  special 
leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a  measure 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 

f.  Open  Business  Meetings.— Each  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  including  the 
markup  of  legislation,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public.  No  person  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  and  such 
congressional  staff  and  departmental  repre- 
sentatives as  the  Conunittee  or  Subcommit- 
tee may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any 
business  or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph  does 
not  apply  to  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
hearings  or  to  any  meeting  that,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee,  relates  solely  to  internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

g.  Records  and  RoUcaUa.—A.  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
action  shall  be  kept  in  the  form  of  written 
minutes,  including  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  as  to  which  a  roUcall  is  de- 
manded. A  roUcall  vote  shall  be  ordered 
upon  demand  by  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present.  The  record  of  such  action  and  the 
results  of  the  rollcall  votes  during  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  shall  be  made  available 
ay  the  Committee,  upon  request,  for  public 
inspection  during  regular  office  hours  in  the 
Conunittee  offices  and  upon  telephone  re- 
quest. The  information  so  available  on  roll- 
call  votes  shall  Include  a  brief  description  of 
the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition:  the  name  of  each  member 
voting  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition:  whether  such  vote  was  by 
proxy  or  in  person:  and  names  of  those 
members  present  but  not  voting.  A  steno- 
graphic record  of  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  may  be  kept 
and  may  thereafter  be  published  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  determines 
there  is  need  for  such  a  record.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conunittee  or  Subcommittee 
in  a  closed  meeting  other  than  rollcall  votes 
shall  not  be  divulged  unless  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee.  See  Rule  FV.f.  for  publica- 
tion of  the  minutes  of  meetings. 

h.  Quorum*. —A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  convening 
meetings,  conducting  business,  and  voting 
on  any  matter:  Provided,  That  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  may  determine  that 


one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Committee 
at  any  meeting  for  such  purpose  (other 
than  for  the  reporting  of  any  measure  or 
reconunendation,  and  voting  on  the  authori- 
zation of  subpoenas  and  on  the  closing  of 
hearings  and  business  meetings  to  the 
public)  If  he  gives  written  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  members  prior  to  the  meeting. 

1.  Proxy  Voting.— K  member  may  vote  by 
proxy  on  any  matter  before  the  Conunittee 
or  Subcommittee  other  than  the  issuance  of 
a  subpoena  pursuant  to  Rule  Ill-b.  The 
proxy  authorization  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  assert  that  the  member  is  absent  on 
official  business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
meeting,  shall  designate  the  member  who  is 
to  execute  the  proxy  authorization  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  thereto.  A  member  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn,  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  the  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
the  proxy  Is  signed  as  well  as  the  date  or 
dates  during  which  it  is  to  be  effective.  The 
proxy  form  required  by  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  is  appended  to  these  rules  as 
Appendix  A  In  order  to  be  cast  in  a  vote  it 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee during  such  vote  and  must  be 
placed  on  file  with  the  Staff  Director.  Prox- 
ies shall  not  be  counted  toward  a  quorum. 

j.  Location  of  Persons  at  Meetings.— Ho 
person  other  than  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
Committee  or  Sulxjommittee  staff  may  walk 
in  or  be  seated  at  the  rostrum  area  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  unless  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  determines  otherwise. 

k.  Consideration  of  Amendments  and  Mo- 
tions.—A  member,  upon  request,  may  be 
recognized  by  the  Chairman  to  address  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  at  a  meeting 
for  not  more  than  five  minutes  on  behalf  of 
an  amendment  or  motion  offered  by  himself 
or  another  member,  or  upon  any  other 
matter  under  consideration,  unless  he  re- 
ceives unanimous  consent  to  extend  the 
time  limit.  Every  tunendment.  substitute 
amendment,  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
or  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  in  Committee  or  Subcommittee  that  is 
substantial  as  determined  by  the  Chairman 
shall,  upon  the  demand  of  any  member 
present,  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  made  available  to  all  mem- 
bers present:  Provided,  That  such  amend- 
ment shall  remain  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  and  may  not  be 
voted  upon  until  the  requirements  of  this 
section  have  been  met. 

1.  Points  of  Order.— Ho  point  of  order, 
other  than  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  against  the  hearing  or  meeting 
procedures  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee shall  be  sustained  unless  it  is  made  in  a 
timely  fashion  either  at  the  commencement 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  or  at  the  time 
such  occasion  for  a  point  of  order  first 
occurs. 

III.  committee  or  subcommittee  hearings 

a.  Power  to  Hear.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  any  of  its  functions  and  duties 
under  House  Rules  X  and  IX,  the  Commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  sit  and  hold  hearings  at 
any  time  or  place  within  the  United  States 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed or  has  adjourned.  [See  Rule  VI.e.  for 


provisions  relating  to  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  meetings.] 

b.  Announcement  of  Hearings.— The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee shall  publicly  announce  the  date,  place 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least 
one  week  l)efore  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing  unless  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee,  after  consultation  with 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  as  applicable,  de- 
termines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which 
case  the  announcement  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  Staff  Director  shall  notify  the 
Daily  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  public 
announcement  has  been  made  and  enter  the 
announcement  into  the  Committee  schedul- 
ing service  of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

c.  Pouter  to  Subpoena.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  of  its  functions  and  duties 
under  House  Rules  X  and  XI,  the  Commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  require,  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  in  the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or 
series  of  investigations  or  activities  by  the 
Committee  or  by  a  Subcommittee  when  au- 
thorized by  a  rollcall  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  a  majority 
being  present,  except  that  no  proxies  may 
be  used  to  vote  on  the  authorization  and  is- 
suance of  such  a  subpoena.  Authorized  sub- 
poenas shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  by 
any  other  member  the  Committee  may  des- 
ignate. Notice  of  a  meeting  to  consider  a 
motion  to  authorize  and  issue  a  subpoena 
shall  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  full 
Committee  by  5  p.m.,  of  the  day  preceding 
the  day  of  such  meeting.  Compliance  with  a 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  issued  subpoe- 
na may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or  di- 
rected by  the  House. 

d.  Scheduling  of  Hearings,  and  Wit- 
nesses.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  scheduling  of  hearings 
and  witnesses  and  determination  of  the  time 
allowed  for  the  presentation  of  testimony 
and  interrogation  shall  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee.  Whenever  any 
hearing  is  conducted  by  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  upon  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  Committee's  or  Subcommittee's  minori- 
ty party  members  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest by  a  majority  of  them  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
before  the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  them  to  testify  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing. 

e.  Witnesses'  Statements  in  Advance.— 
Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall,  insofar 
as  practicable,  file  with  the  SUff  Director  a 
written  statement  of  the  witness"  prepared 
testimony  at  least  two  working  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  witness'  appearance  in  order  to 
permit  the  testimony  to  be  distributed  to 
and  reviewed  in  advance  by  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  members.  Witnesses  shall 
provide  sufficient  copies  of  their  statement 
for  distribution  to  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee meml)ers,  staff  and  the  news  media. 


The  Committee  or  Subcommittee  staff  shall 
distribute  such  written  statements  to  all 
members  of  the  Conunittee  or  Subconunit- 
tee  as  soon  as  they  are  received  as  well  as 
any  official  reports  from  departments  and 
agencies  on  such  subject  matter. 

f.  Testimony  of  Witnesses.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  may  administer 
an  oath  to  any  witness.  Each  witness  who 
has  been  subpoenaed,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  witness'  testimony,  may  report  in 
person  or  in  writing  to  the  Staff  Director 
and  sign  appropriate  vouchers  for  travel  al- 
lowances and  attendance  fees.  All  witnesses 
may  be  limited  in  their  oral  presenUtions  to 
brief  summaries  of  their  statements  within 
the  time  allotted  to  them,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee In  light  of  the  nature  of  the  wit- 
ness and  the  length  of  time  available. 

g.  Questioning  of  Witnessc*.— Committee 
or  Subcommittee   members   may   question 
witnesses  only  when  they  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee     for    that    purpose.     Each 
member  so  recognized  shall  be  limited  to 
questioning  a  witness  (or  panel  of  witnesses) 
for  five  minutes  until  such  time  as  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
who  so  desires  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
question  the  witness  (or  panel  of  witnesses) 
for  five  minutes,  and.  thereafter,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
may  limit  the  time  of  further  questioning 
after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  matter  and  the  length 
of  time  available.  All  questions  put  to  wit- 
nesses shall  be  germane  to  the  measure  or 
matter    under    consideration.    Unless    the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Conunittee 
or  Subconunittee  determines  otherwise  no 
person    shall    Interrogate    witnesses    other 
than  members  and  Conunittee  or  Subcom- 
mittee staff. 

h.  Open  Hearings.— Each  hearing  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,   in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be 
closed  to  the  public  because  disclosure  of 
testimony,  evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be 
considered  would  endanger  the  national  se- 
curity or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of 
the    House   of    Representatives:    Provided, 
however.  That  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee may,  by  the  same  procedure,  vote  to 
close  one  subsequent  day  of  hearing.  Not- 
withstanding the  requirements  of  the  pre- 
ceding   sentence,    a    majority    of    those 
present,  there  being  in  attendance  the  req- 
uisite number  required  under  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  to  be  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  (1)  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing whether  testimony  or  evidence  to  be 
received  would  endanger  the  national  secu- 
rity or  violate  Rule  III.  k.  or  (2)  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing,  as  provided  In  Rule  III.  k. 
In  any  event,  no  member  may  be  excluded 
from  nonparticipatory   attendance   at  any 
hearing  unless  the  House  shall  by  majority 
vote  authorize  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee, for  purposes  of  a  particular  series  of 
hearings  on  a  particular  article  of  legisla- 
tion or  on  a  particular  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, to  close  its  meetings  to  members  by 
means  of  the  above  procedure. 

i.  Quorum.— The  quorum  for  taking  testi- 
mony and  receiving  evidence  shall  be  two 
members  of  the  Conunittee  or  Sulxionunit- 
tee. 


J.  Record  of  Hearing.— An  accurate  steno- 
graphic record  shall  be  kept  of  all  testimony 
taken  at  public  hearings.  Any  public  witness 
may.  during  Committee  office  hours  in  the 
Committee  offices  and  within  two  weeks  of 
the  close  of  hearings,  examine  the  tran- 
script of  his  or  her  own  testimony  and  make 
such  grammatical  or  technical  changes  as 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  nature  of  tes- 
timony given.  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  shall  receive  copies  of  tran- 
scripts for  their  prompt  review  and  correc- 
tion   for   return    to   the    Conunittee.   The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  order  the 
printing  of  a  hearing  record  without  the 
corrections  of  any  member  or  witness  if  he 
determines  that  such  member  or  witness 
has   l)een   afforded   a   reasonable   time   in 
which  to  make  such  corrections  and  further 
delay  would  seriously  impede  the  consider- 
ation of  the  legislative  action  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  hearing.  The  record  of  a  hear- 
ing closes  ten  calendar  days  after  the  last 
oral  testimony,  unless  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  otherwise  de- 
termines. Any  person  requesting  to  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  of  a  hearing  must 
so  request  before  the  hearing  concludes  and 
must  file  the  statement  before  the  record 
closes.  No  written  statement  becomes  part 
of  the  record  and  thus  publicly  available 
until  such  time  as  it  has  been  approved  by 
the   Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  any 
Committee   staff   he   designates,    and   the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee or  his  designee  may  reject  any  sUt«- 
ment  in  light  of  Its  length  or  It  tendency  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person, 
k.  Investigative  Hearings.-The  Chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  or  Subcommittee  at  an  in- 
vestigative  hearing  shall  announce  in  an 
opening  statement  the  subject  of  the  inves- 
tigation. A  copy  of  the  Committee  rules 
(and  the  applicable  provision  of  the  House 
Rules  set  forth  in  Appendix  B)  shall  be 
made  avaUable  to  each  witness.  Witnesses  at 
investigative  hearings  may  be  accompanied 
by  their  own  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising them  concerning  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  CHiairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee    may    punish    breaches    of 
order   and   decorum,    and   of    professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  but  only 
the  full  Committee  may  cite  the  offender  to 
the  House  for  contempt.  Whenever  it  it  as- 
serted that  the  evidence  or  testimony  at  an 
investigatory  hearing  may  tend  to  defame, 
degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person— 

(1)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  l>e 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  Ill.h,  if  by  a 
majority  of  those  present,  there  being  m  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  Committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 
the  Committee  or  Subconunittee  determmes 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to    defame,    degrade,    or    incriminate    any 

person:  ,„       .    ,, 

(2)  The  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
proceed  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session  only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  a  majority 
being  present,  determine  that  such  evidence 
or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  any  person.  In  either 
case  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
afford  such  person  an  opportunty  voluntari- 
ly to  appear  as  a  witness:  and  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  shall  receive  and  the 
Committee  shall  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 
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and  Ffu>tography.—Tv\^ 
m^Udng  and  live  radio  broadcast- 
of  any  Committee  hearing 
be  permitted  only  when 
by  a  majority  vote  agrees  or, 
cannot  be  polled  in  a 
when    approved    by    the 
Lhe  Committee  after  consulta- 
Ranking  Biinority  Member, 
otherwise   determined   by    the 
television,  film  making  and  live 
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iirhen  the  Subcommittee  by  a 
agrees  or,  if  the  Subcommit- 
polled  in  a  timely  manner, 
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of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
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or  Subcommittee  meeting  or 
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the  Committee  or  applicable 
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and  total  nimiber  of  votes  cast  against  said 
reporting: 

(4)  the  detailed  sUtement  described  in 
section  308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  if  the  bill  or  resolution  provides 
new  budget  authority  (other  than  continu- 
ing appropriations)  or  new  or  increased  tax 
expenditures: 

(5)  the  estimate  of  costs  and  comparison 
of  such  estimates.  If  any,  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
in  connection  with  such  bill  or  resolution 
pursuant  to  section  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  submitted  in  timely 
fashion  to  the  Committee: 

(6)  any  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  or  both 
to  the  extent  such  were  available  during  the 
Committee's  deliberations  on  the  bill  or  res- 
olution; 

(7)  a  detailed  analytical  statement  as  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  into  law  may  have  an  inflation- 
ary impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  national  economy: 

(8)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  which  would 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  re- 
ported and  for  its  authorized  duration  for 
each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the 
fiscal  year  of  reporting,  whichever  period  is 
less,  together  with  a  comparison  of  these  es- 
timates with  those  made  and  submitted  to 
the  Committee  by  any  Government  agency 
(the  provisions  of  this  clause  do  not  apply  if 
a  cost  estimate  and  comparison  prepared  by 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  Section  403  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  has  been  timely 
submitted  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report 
and  included  in  the  report): 

(9)  the  changes  in  existing  law  (if  any) 
shown  in  accordance  with  Rule  XIII,  clause 
3,  of  the  House  Rules: 

(10)  the  determination  required  pursuant 
to  section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  92-463,  if  the 
legislation  reported  establishes  or  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee: and 

(11)  such  other  matter  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  determines  to  be  useful  for 
public  understanding  of  the  intent  and 
effect  of  the  bill  or  resolution. 

c.  Supplemental,  Minority,  or  Additional 
Views.— It.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  the  Committee,  any 
member  of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee.  All 
such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  included  within, 
and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the  report  filed  by 
the  Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure 
or  matter.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
up)on  that  measure  or  matter  shall  be  print- 
ed in  a  single  volume  which  shall: 

(1)  Include  all  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views  which  have  been  submitted 
by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  report:  and 

(2)  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that  any 
such  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  (and  any  material  submitted  under 
subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)(3) 
of  House  Rule  XI,  clause  2)  are  included  as 
part  of  the  report. 

This  shall  not  preclude  the  immediate 
filing  or  printing  of  a  Committee  report 
unless  timely  request  for  the  opportunity  to 


fUe  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  has  been  made  as  provided  by  this 
subparagraph  or  the  filing  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  any  supplemental  report  upon  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  required  for 
the  correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a 
previous  report  made  by  the  Committee 
upon  that  bill  or  resolution. 

d.  AvailabUity  of  HeaHngs.—lt  hearings 
have  been  held  on  any  reported  bill  or  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed 
and  available  for  distribution  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  prior  to  the  consideration 
of  such  bill  or  resolution  by  the  House. 

e.  Committee  Print*.— AiX  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  prints  or  other  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  documents,  other  than  re- 
ports or  prints  of  bills,  that  are  prepared  for 
public  distribution  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  the  Commit- 
tee prior  to  public  distribution. 

f.  Publication  of  Minutes.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  in  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  shall  cause  to  be 
published  as  a  Committee  Print  on  a  period- 
ic basis  (and  insofar  as  practicable  on  a 
semiannual  basis)  the  minutes  of  all  busi- 
ness meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  any  of  its  Subcommittees  and  such 
minutes  shall  Include  a  record  of  the  attend- 
ance of  members,  all  recorded  votes  and  the 
action  on  all  amendments  and  motions  re- 
lating to  legislation. 

V.  OTHXX  comcrrrEE  Acnvinzs 

a.  Annual  Appropriations.— The  Commit- 
tee shall,  in  Its  consideraiton  of  all  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  insure  that  appro- 
priations for  continuing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  will  be 
made  annually  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  consistent  with  the  nature,  re- 
quirements, and  objectives  of  the  programs 
and  activities  involved.  The  Committee  shall 
review,  from  time  to  time,  each  continuing 
program  within  its  jurisdictions  for  which 
appropriations  are  not  made  annually  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  such  program 
could  be  modified  so  that  appropriations 
therefor  would  be  made  annually. 

b.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  March  IS  (See 
Appendix  C).— The  Committee  shall,  on  or 
before  March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  (1)  its  views  and 
estimates  with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  erisuing  fiscal  year  which 
are  within  its  jurisdiction  or  functions,  and 
(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  Juris- 
diction which  It  intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

c.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  Subdivision  of 
Allocations  (See  Appendix  C).— As  soon  as 
practicable  after  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  is  agreed  to, 
the  Committee  (after  consulting  with  the 
appropriate  committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate)  shall  subdivide  any  allocations 
made  to  It  in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  such  resolutions,  and  promptly  report 
such  subdivisions  to  the  House,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  302  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

d.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  Recommended 
Changes  (See  Appendix  C).— Whenever  the 
Committee  is  directed  in  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  to  determine  and  rec- 


ommend changes  in  laws,  bills,  or  resolu- 
tions under  the  reconciliation  process,  it 
shall  promptly  make  such  determination 
and  recommendations,  and  report  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  or  resolution  (or  both)  to  the 
House  or  submit  such  recommendations  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

e.  Conference  Committees.— Whenever  in 
the  legislative  process  it  becomes  necessary 
to  appoint  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall 
determine    the    number    of    conferees    he 
deems  most  suitable  and  then  recommend 
to  the  Speaker  as  conferees,  in  keeping  with 
the  number  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of 
those  members  of  the  Committee  who  were 
primarily    responsible    for    the    legislation 
and.  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  those 
members  of  the  Committee  who  were  the 
principal  proponents  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and 
such  other  Committee  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  as  the  Chairman  may  designate 
in  consulUtion  with  the  members  of  the 
majority     party.     Such     recommendations 
shall  provide  a  ratio  of  majority  party  mem- 
bers to  minority  party  members  no  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  majority  party  than  the  ratio 
of   majority    members   to   minority    party 
members  on  the  Committee.  In  making  rec- 
ommendations of  minority  party  members 
as  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall  consult 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

f.  Committee  Records.-Ka  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  Chairman, 
and  such  records  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  House  with  all  Members  of  the  House 
having  access  thereto.  The  SUff  Director 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  any  request 
for  access  to  such  records. 

VI.  SUBCOMmTTEES 

a.  Number  and  Composition.— There  shall 
be  such  Subcommittees  as  specified  in 
clause  b  of  this  rule  each  of  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  number  of  members  set 
forth  in  such  clause,  including  ex  officio 
members.'  The  Chairman  may  create  addi- 
tional Subcommittees  of  an  ad  hoc  nature 
as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

b.  yurtsdictton.— The  Subcommittees  shall 
have  the  following  general  Jurisdiction  and 
number  of  members. 

Commodity  subcommittees 

Cotton,  Rice  and  Sugar  (14  members,  9 
majority  and  5  minority).— Cotton,  cotton- 
seed, rice,  and  sugar  matters,  generally. 

Livestock,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  (17  mem- 
bers. 11  majority  and  6  minority).— Live- 
stock, dairy,  poultry,  and  bees,  generally. 

TotMcco  and  Peanuts  (14  members,  9  ma- 
jority and  5  minority).— Tobacco  and  peanut 
matters,  generally. 

Wheat,  Soybeans,  and  Feed  Grains  (17 
members,  11  majority  and  6  minority).— 
Wheat,  soybeans,  feed  grains,  oilseeds  not 
otherwise  assigned,  dry  beans,  peas,  and  len- 
tils, generally. 

Operottonoi  sul>committee3 

Conservation,  Credit,  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment (17  members,  11  majority  and  6  minor- 
ity).—Soil  and  water  conservation,  small  wa- 
tershed program,  commodity  futures,  agri- 
cultural credit  and  rural  development  mat- 
ters, generally. 


•  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Committee  (See  paragraph  d.  of  this  Rule). 


Department  Operations,  Research,  and 
Foreign  Agnculture  (14  members.  9  majority 
and  5  minority).— Foreign  agriciUtural  pro- 
grams, agency  review  and  analysis,  research, 
and  pesticides,  generally. 

Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  Relations, 
and  Nutrition  (11  members.  7  majority  and 
4  minority).— Marketing  orders,  domestic 
marketing,  food  stamps,  nutrition,  and  con- 
sumer programs,  generally. 

Forests,  Family  Farms,  and  Energy  (M 
members.  9  majority  and  5  minority).— 
Family  farming,  forestry,  and  energy  mat- 
ters, generally. 

c.  Referral  of  Legislation.— In  the  case  of 
any  measure  or  matter  not  specifically  de- 
scribed above,  or  which  includes  the  Juris- 
diction of  two  or  more  Subcommittees,  the 
Chairman  may.  unless  the  Committee  by  a 
majority  vote  decides  otherwise,  refer  such 
measure  or  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or 
more  Subcommittees  for  concurrent  consid- 
eration or  for  consideration   in  sequence 
(subject  to  appropriate  time  limitations  in 
the  case  of  any  Subcommittee),  or  divide 
the  matter  Into  two  or  more  parts  reflecting 
different  subjects  and  jurisdiction  and  refer 
each  part  to  a  different  Subcommittee,  or 
refer  the  matter  to  an  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
appointed  by  him  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
considering  that  matter  and  reporting  to 
the  Committee  thereon,  or  make  such  other 
provisions  as  may  be  considered  appropri- 
ate. The  Chairman,  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee,  shall  have  au- 
thority to  discharge  a  Subcommittee  from 
the  further  consideration  of  any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  other  matter  referred  thereto  and 
have  such  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter 
considered  by  the  Committee.  All  legislation 
and  other  matters  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  referred  to  all  Subcommittees  of 
appropriate  jurisdiction  within  two  weeks 
unless,  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  consideration  is  to  be  by  the 
Committee. 

d.  Service  on  Subcommittees.— The  Chair- 
man and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  all  Sub- 
committees and  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  matters  before  such  Subcommittees, 
but  shall  not  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
esUblishlng  a  quorum.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee  may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  iU  hearings 
or  deliberations  and  participate  therein,  but 
shall  not  have  authority  to  vote  on  any 
matter,  nor  be  counted  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  quorum  for  any  Subcommittee 
action,  nor,  except  as  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee may  permit,  participate  In  questioning 
of  witnesses  under  the  five-minute  rule,  nor 
raise  points  of  order  unless  such  member  is 
a  member  of  such  Subcommittee. 

e.  SubcommitUe  Hearings  and  Meetings.— 
Each  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  Committee  on  all  matters  referred  to 
it  or  under  its  jurisdiction.  Subcommittee 
Chairmen  shall  set  dates  for  hearings  and 
meetings  of  their  Subcommittees,  after  con- 
sulUtion with  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  one  another,  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  Com- 
mittee and  Subcommittee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings whenever  possible.  Notice  of  all  such 
meetings  shall  be  given  to  the  Chairman 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  by  the  Staff  Director.  No  Sub- 
committee shall  hold  meetings  or  hearings 
ouUide  of  the  House  unless  permission  to  do 
so  is  granted  by  the  Chairman,  or  a  majori- 


ty, of  the  Committee.  If  a  vacancy  should 
occur  in  a  Subcommittee  chairmanship,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  set  the 
dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of  the  Sub- 
committee during  the  period  between  the 
date  of  the  vacancy  and  the  date  the  vacan- 
cy Is  filled.  The  provisions  of  Rule  II  regard- 
ing notice  and  agenda  of  Committee  meet- 
ings and  of  Rule  Il.b.  regarding  special 
meetings  shaU  apply  as  well  to  Subcommit- 
tee meetings. 

f.  SubcommitUe  ActioTL-Any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, recommendation  or  other  matter  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Committee  by  a  Sub- 
committee shall  be  promptly  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman  or  any  Sub- 
committee member  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Subcommittee.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
report,  the  Staff  Director  shall  promptly 
advise  all  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Subcommittee  action.  The  Committee  shall 
not  consider  any  matters  reported  by  Sub- 
committees untU  two  calendar  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  reporting,  unless 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee determines  otherwise. 

g.  Subcommittee  Investigations.— Except 
tor  the  Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations. Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture, 
no  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by  a  Sub- 
committee without  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a  majority 
of  the  Committee. 


VII.  COmHTTEE  BUDGET.  STAFF.  AHD  TRAVEL 

a.  CommitUe  BudgeL-The  Chairman,  in 
consultation  with  the  majority  members  of 
the  Committee,  shall  for  each  session  of  the 
Congress  prepare  a  preliminary  budget. 
Such  budget  shall  Include  necessary 
amounts  for  staff  personnel,  travel,  investi- 
gation, and  other  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  Subcommittees  thereof.  After  con- 
sulUtion with  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  the  Chairman  shall  include  an 
amount  budgeted  to  minority  members  for 
sUff  under  their  direction  and  supervision. 
Thereafter,  the  Chairman  shall  combine 
such  proposals  into  a  consolidated  Commit- 
tee budget,  and  shall  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  have  such  budget  duly  author- 
ized by  the  House. 

b.  Committee  Staff-The  staff  of  the 
Committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as  ^ 
authorized  by  law  and  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Chairman.  SUff  assigned  to  each  Subcom- 
mittee shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  au- 
thorized by  law  and  shall  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee.  Committee  members 
seeking  assistance  from  the  staff  shall  make 
their  requests  through  the  Chairman  or 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  The  Chairman 
shall  insure  that  each  Subcommittee  is  ade- 
quately funded  and  sUffed  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities.  .^  _i    j 

c.  CommitUe  Travel -Vunds  authorized 
for  the  Committee  under  clause  5  of  House 
Rule  XI  are  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
Committees  activities  within  the  United 
SUtes:  however,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Committee  and  its  employees  engaged 
in  carrying  out  their  official  duties  ouUide 
the  United  SUtes,  ite  territories  or  posses- 
sions. No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  Committee  or  lU 
employees  in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose:  and 
the  following  conditions  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  their  use  of  such  currencies: 


¥  W^XTTOW? 


E<-i o    inoa 
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1938 


met  iber 


(1)  No 
mittee  shall 
cies  for 
in  excess  of 
forth  in 

(2) Each 
mittee  shall 
Chairman 
pletion  of 
country  was 
furnished, 
nished.  any 
official 
these 
and /or 

such  individi^al 
Chairman  w 
Administrati4n 
inspection 


or  employee  of  the  Com- 

«celve  or  expend  local  curren- 

subsiitence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 

maximum  per  diem  rate  set 

applicable  Federal  law;  and 

mi  mber  or  employee  of  the  Com- 

nake  an  itemized  report  to  the 

wi<  hin  60  days  following  the  com- 

ti  avel  showing  the  dates  each 

isited,  the  amount  of  per  diem 

cost  of  transportation  fur- 

unds  expended  for  any  other 

,   and  shall  summarize   in 

the  total  foreign  currencies 

appropriated   funds  expended.   All 

reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 

th  the  Committee  on  House 

and  shall  be  open  to  public 


tie 


purp  9se, 
categoi  les 


VI 

These  rules 
repealed,  by 
tee.  provided 
ten  notice  of 
provided 
prior  to  the 
changes  are 


eaci 


)D 


LE>  VE  OP  ABSENCE 

unani  nous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

g  "anted  to: 
BuRTJoN  of  Indiana  (at  the  re- 
MicHEL)  for  today  on  ac- 
l^oken  ankle. 

(at  the  request  of 
for  today  on  account  of 


By 
sence  was 

Mr. 
quest  of  Ml 
count  of  a 

Mr 
Mr.  WRiGHt) 
official 


McC  .OSKEY 


bus!  ness. 


SPECIA ..  ORDERS  GRANTED 


unantnous  consent,   permission 

the  House,  following  the 

program   and   any   special 

entered,  was  granted 


llr 
ther 


By 
to  address 
legislative 
orders  heretofore 
to: 

(The  following 
quest   fo 
extend 
traneous  miterial:) 

Mr.  CORCI  IRAN 
Mr.  WORl  LEY 

(The  foUfwing 
quest    of 
extend 
traneous  material:) 

Mr.  G< 

Mr.  ANNtiNzio 

Mr.  Mica, 

Mr.  BATEi 

Mr.  DiNGfLL, 

Mr. 

Mr.  Ltjnd: 

Mr 

Mr.  RahaLl 


Beiu  nson 


By 
to    revise 
granted  to 

Mr 

the  vote  on 

Mr. 
Joint  Resoljution 
to  the  vote 


SCHIDER 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
,  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
that  two  legislative  days  writ- 
the  proposed  change  has  been 

member  of  the  Conunittee 
meeting  date  on  which  such 

be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


Members  (at  the  re- 
Shaw)   to   revise   and 
remarks  and  include  ex- 
1:) 

for  60  minutes,  today. 

for  5  minutes,  today. 

Members  (at  the  re- 

1/Ir.    Reid)    to    revise    and 

the  r  remarks  and  include  ex- 


for  30  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 
,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 
,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
NE.  for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 
,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTElfSION  OP  REMARKS 

imanbnous  consent,  permission 
uid    extend    remarks   was 


to 


immediately  prior 
House  Resolution  49. 

in  opposition  to  House 
49.  immediately  prior 
thereon. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shaw)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  BROOMriEU). 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  PiELOS. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Daub,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  WoRTLEY,  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 
Mr.  CONTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reid)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Washington. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Pease,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Leland.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frank,  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Chappeix. 

Mrs.  BocGS. 

Mrs.  SCHROEOER. 
Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  271.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  designating  additional 
national  scenic  and  historic  trails,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1983,  at  11  a.m. 


OATH     OF     OFFICE.     MEMBERS. 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER. 

AND  DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23 
Stat.  22).  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers and  Delegates  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  text  of  which  is 
carried  in  5  U.S.C.  3331: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)   that   I   will   support   and 
defend    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  res- 
ervation or  purpose  of  evasion;  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  each  of 
the  following  Members.  Resident  Com- 
missioner, and  Delegates  of  the  98th 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
2  U.S.C.  25: 

ALABAMA 

1.  Jack  Edwards. 

2.  William  L.  Dickinson. 

3.  BUI  Nichols. 

4.  Tom  Bevlll. 

5.  Ronnie  G.  Fllppo. 

6.  Ben  Erdreich. 

7.  Richard  C.  Shelby. 

ALASKA 

At  large 
Don  Young. 

ARIZONA 

1.  John  McCain. 

2.  Morris  K.  UdaU. 

3.  Bob  Stump. 

4.  Eldon  Rudd. 

5.  James  F.  McNulty,  Jr. 

ARKANSAS 

1.  Bill  Alexander.   . 

2.  Ed  Bethune. 

3.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt 

4.  Beryl  Anthony,  Jr. 

CALirORNIA 

1.  Douglas  H.  Bosco. 

2.  Gene  Chappie. 

3.  Robert  T.  Matsui. 

4.  Vic  Fazio. 

5.  Phillip  Burton. 

6.  Barbara  Boxer. 

7.  George  Miller. 

8.  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 

9.  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark. 

10.  Don  Edwards. 

11.  Tom  Lantos. 


12.  Ed  Zschau. 

13.  Norman  Y.  MlneU. 

14.  Norman  D.  Shumway. 

15.  Tony  Coelho. 

16.  Leon  E.  PanetU. 

17.  Charles  Pashayan.  Jr. 

18.  Richard  H.  Lehman. 

19.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 

20.  William  M.  Thomas. 

21.  Bobbi  Fiedler. 

22.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 

23.  Anthony  C.  Beilenson. 

24.  Henry  A.  Waxman. 

25.  Edward  R.  Roybal. 

26.  Howard  L.  Berman. 

27.  Mel  Levine. 

28.  Julian  C.  Dixon. 

29.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 

30.  Matthew  G.  Martinez. 

31.  Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 

32.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

33.  David  Dreier. 

34.  Esteban  Edward  Torres. 

35.  Jerry  Lewis. 

36.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

37.  Alfred  A.  (AD  McCandless. 

38.  Jerry  M.  Patterson. 

39.  William  E.  Dannemeyer. 

40.  Robert  E.  Badham. 

41.  Bill  Lowery. 

42.  Dan  Lungren. 

43.  Ronald  C.  Packard. 

44.  Jim  Bates. 

45.  Duncan  Hunter. 

COLORADO 

1.  Patricia  Schroeder. 

2.  Timothy  E.  Wirth. 

3.  Ray  Kogovsek. 

4.  Hank  Brown. 

5.  Ken  Kramer. 

CONKBCTICUT 

1.  Barbara  B.  Kennelly. 

2.  Sam  Gejdenson. 

3.  Bruce  A.  Morrison. 

4.  Stewart  B.  McKinney. 

5.  William  R.  Ratchford. 

6.  Nancy  L.  Johnson. 

DELAWARE 

At  large 
Thomas  R.  Carper. 

FLORIDA 

1.  Earl  Hutto. 

2.  Don  Fuqua. 

3.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

4.  Bill  Chappell,  Jr. 

5.  Bill  McCoUum. 

6.  Buddy  MacKay. 

7.  Sam  Gibbons. 

8.  C.  W.  Bill  Young. 

9.  Michael  Bilirakls. 

10.  Andy  Ireland. 

11.  Bill  Nelson. 

12.  Tom  Lewis. 

13.  Connie  Mack. 

14.  Dan  Mica. 

15.  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr. 

16.  Lawrence  J.  Smith. 

17.  William  Lehman. 

18.  Claude  Pepper. 

19.  Dante  B.  Pascell. 

GEORGIA 

1.  Robert  Lindsay  Thomas. 

2.  Charles  Hatcher. 

3.  Richard  Ray. 

4.  Elliott  H.  Levltas. 

5.  Wyche  Fowler,  Jr. 

6.  Newt  Gingrich. 

7.  Larry  McDonald. 

8.  J.  Roy  Rowland. 

9.  Ed  Jenkins. 

10.  Doug  Barnard,  Jr. 


HAWAII 

1.  Cecil  (Cec)  Heftel. 

2.  Daniel  K.  Akaka. 

IDAHO 

1.  Larry  E.  Craig. 

2.  George  Hansen. 

ILUNOIS 

1.  Harold  Washington. 

2.  Gus  Savage. 

3.  Marty  Russo. 

4.  George  M.  O'Brien. 

5.  WUllam  O.  Liplnskl. 

6.  Henry  J.  Hyde. 

7.  Cardlss  Collins. 

8.  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 

9.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

10.  John  Edward  Porter. 

11.  Frank  Annunzio. 

12.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

13.  John  N.  Erlenborn. 

14.  Tom  Corcoran. 

15.  Edward  R.  Madlgan. 

16.  Lynn  Martin. 

17.  Lane  Evans. 

18.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

19.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

20.  Richard  J.  Durbin. 

21.  Melvln  Price. 

22.  Paul  Simon. 

INDIANA 

I.Katie  Hall. 

2.  PhUlp  R.  Sharp. 

3.  John  Hiler. 

4.  Dan  Coats. 

5.  Elwood  HUlls. 

6.  Dan  Burton. 

7.  John  T.  Myers. 

8.  Frank  McCloskey. 

9.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

10.  Andrew  J.xobs.  Jr. 

IOWA 

1.  Jim  Leach. 

2.  Thomas  J.  Tauke. 

3.  Cooper  Evans. 

4.  Neal  Smith. 

5.  Tom  Harkln. 

6.  Berkley  Bedell. 

KANSAS 

1.  Pat  Roberts. 

2.  Jim  Slattery. 

3.  Larry  Winn.  Jr. 

4.  Dan  Glickman. 

5.  Bob  Whlttaker. 

KENTUCKY 

1.  Carroll  Hubbard,  Jr. 

2.  William  H.  Natcher. 

3.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli. 

4.  Gene  Snyder. 

6.  Harold  Rogers. 

6.  Larry  J.  Hopkins. 

7.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

LOUISIANA 

1.  Bob  Livingston. 

2.  Llndy  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs. 

3.  W.  J.  (Billy)  Tauzln. 

4.  Buddy  Roemer. 

5.  Jerry  Huckaby. 

6.  W.  Henson  Moore. 

7.  John  B.  Breaux. 

8.  Glllls  W.  Long. 

MAINE 

1.  John  R.  McKeman,  Jr. 

2.  Olvmpla  J.  Snowe. 

MARYLAND 

1.  Roy  Dyson. 

2.  Clarence  D.  Long. 

3.  Barbara  A.  Mlkulskl. 

4.  Marjorie  S.  Holt. 

5.  Steny  H.  Hoyer. 

6.  Beverly  B.  Byron. 


7.  Parren  J.  Mitchell. 

8.  Michael  D.  Barnes. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

2.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

3.  Joseph  D.  Early. 

4.  Barney  Prank. 

5.  James  M.  Shannon. 

6.  Nicholas  Mavroules. 

7.  Edward  J.  Markey. 

8.  Thomas  P.  CNeUl.  Jr. 

9.  Joe  Moakley. 

10.  Gerry  E.  Studds. 

11.  Brian  J.  Donnelly. 

MICHIGAN 

1.  John  Conyers.  Jr. 

2.  Carl  D.  Pursell. 

3.  Howi  rd  Wolpe. 

4.  Mark  D.  Slljander. 

5.  Harold  S.  Sawyer. 

6.  Bob  Carr. 

7.  Dale  E.  Kildee. 

8.  Bob  Traxler. 

9.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

10.  Donald  Joseph  Albosta. 

11.  Robert  W.  Davis. 

12.  David  E.  Bonlor. 

13.  Geo.  W.  Oockett.  Jr. 

14.  Dennis  M.  Hertel. 

15.  William  D.  Ford. 

16.  John  D.  Dlngell. 

17.  Sander  M.  Levin. 

18.  Wm.  S.  Broomfleld. 

MINNESOTA 

1.  -nmothy  J.  Penny. 

2.  Vln  Weber. 

3.  Bin  Frenzel. 

4.  Bruce  F.  Vento. 

5.  Martin  Olav  Sabo. 

6.  Gerry  Sikorski. 

7.  Arlan  Stangeland. 

8.  James  L.  Oberstar. 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  Jamie  L.  Whltten. 

2.  Webb  Franklin. 

3.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

4.  Wayne  Dowdy. 

5.  Trent  Lott. 

MISSOURI 

1.  WUllam  (BUD  Clay. 

2.  Robert  A.  Young. 

3.  Richard  A.  Gephardt. 

4.  Ike  Skelton. 

5.  Alan  Wheat. 

6.  E.  Thomas  Coleman. 

7.  Gene  Taylor. 

8.  Bill  Emerson. 

9.  Harold  L.  Volkmer. 

MONTANA 

1.  Pat  Williams. 

2.  Ron  Marlenee. 

NEBRASKA 

1.  Douglas  K.  Bereuter. 

2.  Hal  Daub. 

3.  Virginia  Smith. 

NEVADA 

1.  Harry  M.  Reid. 

2.  Barbara  F.  Vucanovich. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1.  Norman  E.  D' Amours. 

2.  Judd  Gregg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

1.  James  J.  Florio. 

2.  William  J.  Hughes. 

3.  James  J.  Howard. 

4.  Christopher  H.  Smith. 

5.  Marge  Roukema. 

6.  Bernard  J.  Dwyer. 

7.  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo. 
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1940 

8.  Robert  A 

9.  Robert  G 

10.  Peter  W 

11.  Joseph  C 
13.  James  A 

13.  Edwin  B 

14.  Pr«nkJ 


1.  Manuel 

2.  Joe  Skeer 

3.  Bill  Rich*  rdson. 


MEW  MEXICO 

liijan,  Jr. 


I  Gre<  n. 


1.  William 

2.  Thomas . 

3.  Robert  J 

4.  Norman 

5.  Raymond 

6.  Joseph  P 

7.  Benjamin 

8.  James  H. 

9.  Geraidine 

10.  Charles 

11.  Edolphui 

12.  Major  R 

13.  Stephen 

14.  Guy  V 

15.  Bill 

16.  Charles 

17.  Ted  Weiis 

18.  Robert 

19.  Mario 

20.  Richard 

21.  Hamilton 

22.  Benjamifi 

23.  Samuel 

24.  Gerald 

25.  Sherwocjd 

26.  David 

27.  George 

28.  Matthew 

29.  Prank 

30.  Barber 

31.  Jack  P 

32.  John  J. 

33.  Henry  J 

34.  Stan 


NEW  YORK 

Cjamey. 

Downey. 

Mrazek. 
Lent. 

J.  McGrath. 

Addabbo. 

S.  Rosenthal. 

Scheuer. 

A.  Perraro. 

:.  Schumer. 
Towns. 

Owens. 

J.  Solarz. 
I  lolinari. 


I 


ID  a 


.]. 


Jones, 
itine. 
V  'hitley. 


■  Andn  ws 


1.  Walter  B 

2.  Tim  Valentine 

3.  Charles 

4.  Ike 

5.  Stephen 

6.  C.  Robin 

7.  Charles 

8.  W.  G.  ( 

9.  James  G. 

10.  James  T 

11.  James  McClure 


(Bil 


Byron  L.  D(  rgan. 


1.  Thomas 

2.  Willis  D. 

3.  Tony  P. 

4.  Michael 

5.  Delbert 

6.  Bob 

7.  Michael 

8.  Thomas 

9.  Marcy 

10.  Clareno4 

11.  Dennis 

12.  John  R 

13.  Donald 

14.  John  P. 

15.  Chalmers 

16.  Ralph 

17.  Lyle 

18.  Douglas 

19.  Edward 

20.  Mary 
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Roe. 

Torricelli. 
Rodino.  Jr. 

).  Minish. 
Courier. 
Porsythe. 
Guarini. 


}.  Rangel. 

is. 
Cfarcia. 
BItggi. 

L  Ottinger. 
Pish,  Jr. 
A.  Gilman. 
Stratton. 
H.  Solomon. 
L.  Boehlert. 
Martin. 
.  Wortley. 
P.  McHugh. 
Htrton. 

Conable,  Jr. 
emp. 
]  jaPalce. 
Nowak. 
LuAdine. 


NORTH  CAROUMA 


Neal. 
Jritt. 
Fose. 


)  Hefner. 
Martin. 
Broyhill. 

Clarke. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

At  large 


OHIO 


Luken. 
'  3radison.  Jr. 
Qall. 
.  Oxley. 
Latta. 
I  McEiren. 
PeWine. 
Kindness. 
K4ptur. 
E.  Miller. 
.  Eckart. 
Kasich. 
Pease. 
Seiberling. 
P.  Wylle. 
%gula. 
Wil  liams. 
Applegate. 
P.  Peighan. 
R(  se  Oakar. 


21.  Louis  Stokes. 


OKLAHOMA 

1.  James  R.  Jones. 

2.  Mike  Synar. 

3.  Wes  Watkins. 

4.  Dave  McCurdy. 

5.  Mickey  Edwards. 

6.  Glenn  English. 

OREGON     • 

1.  Les  AuCoin. 

2.  Robert  P.  (Bob)  Smith. 

3.  Ron  Wyden. 

4.  James  Weaver. 

5.  Denny  Smith. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  Thomas  M.  Poglietta. 

2.  William  H.  Gray  III. 

3.  Robert  A.  Borski. 

4.  Joe  Kolter. 

5.  Richard  T.  Schulze. 

6.  Gus  Yatron. 

7.  Bob  Edgar. 

8.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer. 

9.  Bud  Shuster. 

10.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

11.  Prank  Harrison. 

12.  John  P.  Murtha. 

13.  Lawrence  Coughlin. 

14.  William  J.  Coyne. 

15.  Don  Ritter. 

16.  Robert  S.  Walker. 

17.  George  W.  Gekas. 

18.  Doug  Walgren. 

19.  William  P.  Goodllng. 

20.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 

21.  Thomas  J.  Ridge. 

22.  Austin  J.  Murphy. 

23.  William  P.  dinger.  Jr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1.  Pemand  J.  St  Germain. 

2.  Claudine  Schneider. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1.  Thomas  P.  Hartnett. 

2.  Ployd  Sp>ence. 

3.  Butler  Derrick. 

4.  Carroll  A.  Campbell,  Jr. 

5.  John  M.  Spratt,  Jr. 

6.  Robin  Tallon. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

at  large 
Thomas  A.  Daschle. 

TENNESSEE 

1.  James  H.  (Jimmy)  QuiUen. 

2.  John  J.  Duncan. 

3.  Marilyn  Lloyd  Bouquard. 

4.  Jim  Cooper. 

5.  WUliam  Hill  Boner. 

6.  Albert  Gore,  Jr. 

7.  Don  Sundquist. 

8.  Ed  Jones. 

9.  Harold  E.  Ford. 

TEXAS 

1.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

2.  Charles  Wilson. 

3.  Steve  Bartlett. 

4.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

5.  John  Bryant. 

6.  Phil  Gramm. 

7.  BiU  Archer. 

8.  Jack  Fields. 

9.  Jack  Brooks. 

10.  J.  J.  Pickle. 

11.  Marvin  Leath. 

12.  Jim  Wright. 

13.  Jack  Hightower. 

14.  Bill  Patman. 

15.  E  de  la  Garza. 

16.  Ronald  D.  Coleman. 

17.  Charles  W.  Stenholm. 

18.  Mickey  Leland. 


19.  Kent  Hance. 

20.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

21.  Tom  Loeffler. 

22.  Ron  Paul. 

23.  Abraham  Kazen,  Jr. 

24.  Martin  Frost. 

25.  Michael  A.  Andrews. 

26.  Tom  Vandergriff . 

27.  Solomon  P.  Ortiz. 

UTAH 

1.  James  V.  Hansen. 

2.  Dan  Marriott. 

3.  Howard  C.  Nielson. 

VERMONT 

At  large 
James  M.  Jeffords. 

VIRGINM 

1.  Herbert  H.  Bateman. 

2.  G.  William  Whitehurst. 

3.  Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr. 

4.  Norman  Sisisky. 

5.  Dan  E>aniel. 

6.  James  R.  "Jim"  Clin. 

7.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 

8.  Stan  Parris. 

9.  Frederick  C.  (Rick)  Boucher. 

10.  Frank  R.  Wolf. 

WASHinOTOH 

1.  Joel  Pritchard. 

2.  Al  Swift. 

3.  Don  Bonker. 

4.  Sid  Morrison. 

5.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

6.  Norman  D.  Dicks. 

7.  Mike  Lowry. 

8.  Rod  Chandler. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1.  Alan  B.  MoUohan. 

2.  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Jr. 

3.  Robert  E.  Wise,  Jr. 

4.  Nick  Joe  Rahall  U. 

WISCONSIN 

1.  Les  Aspin. 

2.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 

3.  Steve  Gunderson. 

4.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

5.  Jim  Moody. 

6.  Thomas  E.  Petri. 

7.  David  R.  Obey. 

8.  Toby  Roth. 

9.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner.  Jr. 

WYOMING 

At  large 
Dick  Cheney. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Resident  Commitaioner 
Baltasar  Corrada. 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

DelegaU 
Fofo  I.  F.  Sunia. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Delegate 
Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 

GUAM 

Delegate 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Delegate 
Ron  de  Lugo. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol 
lows: 

291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  national  rural  de- 
velopment strategy,  pursuant  to  section 
607(c)  of  Public  Law  92-419:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

292.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  ninth  report  on  the 
■Standardization  of  Equipment  Within 
NATO."  pursuant  to  section  2457  of  Public 
Law  97-295:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

293.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  to  con- 
vert to  contractor  performance  the  naval 
commissary  store.  Oceana.  Va..  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

294.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  to  con- 
vert to  contractor  performance  the  commis- 
sary store.  Naval  Station.  Norfolk,  Va..  pur- 
suant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

295  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  decision  to  con- 
vert to  contractor  performance  the  naval 
supply  center,  Oakland,  Calif.,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

296.  A  letter  from  the  General  Council, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  civil  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1984-85,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

297.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  the  following  re- 
ports: "District  of  Columbia  Boxing  and 
Wrestling  Commission."  and  "Advisory 
Neighborhood  Commission."  pursuant  to 
section  455(d)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

298.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  migrant  educa- 
tion programs,  to  provide  for  use  of  the 
most  recent  available  decennial  cennial 
census  information,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

299.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  1984-86:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

300.  A  letter  from  the  Chief.  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  (Retirement  Plan  Adminis- 
tration), transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  Air  Force  nonappropriated  fund  retire- 
ment plan  for  civilian  employees,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-595  (92  Stat.  2541);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

301.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  1(a)(1)  of  Public 
Law  95-348  (92  Stat.  487)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $4,038,000  for  capital  im- 
provement projects  on  Guam  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

302.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corp.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 


ment Corporation  Act  of  1972  to  authorize 
appropriations  and  further  borrowings  for 
implementation  of  the  development  plan  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

303  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
persons  involved,  pursuant  to  section  244(c) 
of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


&ry 

304  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion,  transmitting  the  quarteriy  report 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration for  the  final  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982.  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion.  ,  __ 

305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  en- 
forcement of  vehicle  weight  limiUtions  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  pursuant 
to  section  123  of  Public  Law  95-599:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. ,  „. 

306.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  competence  of  Ameri- 
can secondary  students  in  science  and  math- 
ematics by  narrowing  the  gap  between  the 
current  supply  of  qualified  teachers  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  at  the  secondary 
level  and  the  current  need  for  such  teach- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

307.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  in  Federal  district  courts, 
{GGD-83-18,  February  8,  1983);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Judiciary. 

308.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  program  costs  for  medical  services 
under  medicare  and  medicaid  (HRD-83-16, 
Feb.  8,  1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


to  provide  for  cost  sharing  by  the  private 
sector  in  training  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  1311.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance to  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.  1312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  50  to  60  the 
number  of  associate  members  of  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  1313.  A  bUl  to  make  permanent  the 
exclusion  of  certain  services  performed  on 
fishing  boats  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  „       ^  ,, 

Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HORTON): 

H.R.  1314.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authority  of  the  President  under  chapter  9 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gephardt): 
H.R.  1315.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  deduction  for  chariUble  contributions 
by  monitemizers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
H.R.  1316.  A  bill  to  make  it  an  unfair  prac- 
tice for  any  retailer  to  increase  the  price  of 
certain  consumer  commodities  once  he 
marks  the  price  on  any  such  consumer  com- 
modity, and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  order  any  such  retaUer  to 
refund  any  amounU  of  money  obtained  by 
so  increasing  the  price  of  such  consumer 
commodity;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

HR  1317.  A  blU  to  provide  payment  lor 
dental  services  under  part  B  of  the  medicare 
program;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
HR    1318.  A  biU  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  copper,  copper  bearing  ores  and  ma- 
terials,  copper   alloys   and   their  so-called 
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ferred  as  follows:  ^j^^'  qj  j^on  ore  and  steel  mUl  products;  to 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr  


PuQUA,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  CXay,  Mr.  Biagci, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Ko- 
GOVSEK,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez,  Mr.   Owens.   Mr.    Harrison, 
Mr.    Boucher,    Mr.    Walgren,    Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  McCurdy): 
H.R.  1310.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
improve  elementary,  secondary,  and  postsec- 
ondary  education  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, to  provide  a  national  policy  for  engi- 
neering, technical,  and  scientific  personnel. 
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the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H  R  1320.  A  blU  to  protect  purchasers  of 
used  automobiles  from  fraudulent  practice 
associated  with  automobile  odometer  modi- 
fications, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr  DYMALLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Vandergript.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Hertel  of  Mlchi- 

H  R  1321.  A  bill  to  authorize  fmancial  as- 
sistance for  a  continuing  education  program 
to  secondary  school  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics  designed  to  increase  their  com- 
petence, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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1943 


1942 

By  Mr 
H.R.  1332. 
United 
custodial 
tions  of  chitlren, 
the( 

By  Ml 


Stats 


EDWARDS  of  OUahoma: 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Code  to  prohibit  certain  non- 
transportation  and  deten- 
and  for  other  purposes:  to 
w  on  the  Judiciary. 
EDWARDS  of  OlUahoma  (for 
him4elf,  Mr.  Corablk,  and  Mr.  Oihg- 


pa  rental 


aiCHi: 
H.R.    133:. 
agencies  to 
viduals  and 
out  certain 
Committee 
By 
Mr 


M- 


teach4  re, 

it  «e( 


odots: 
I  Comme  ve 


Mr. 
Mr 

H.R.  1334 
tenceof 
ence  and 
between 
teachers  of 
secondary 
such 

the  Commit 
By  Mr 

HJl.  1325 
Act  to 
noxious 
and 

HJt.  1326. 
States  Code 
which  a 
benefits;  to 
fairs. 

H.R.  13271 
Revenue 
tion    for 
treating 
nuity.  or 
bution 
on  Ways  an(  I 

HJl.1338. 
Social 
ity  for  881 
benefiU).  in 
working    in 
other  cases 


A  bill  to  authorise  Federal 

iccept  volunteer  service  of  indi- 

nonprof  it  organisations  to  carry 

I  ictlvtties  of  such  agencies;  to  the 

>n  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ERLENBORN   (for   himself. 

JirroBiw.    Mr.    Goodunc,    Mr. 

CoL^CAH  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Rouksma, 

3uin>nsoN,  Mr.  Bartlctt,  and 

]  >ACKA«D): 

A  bill  to  increase  the  compe- 

Am^rican  secondary  students  in  sci- 

mi  thematics  by  narrowing  the  gap 

th  >  current   supply   of   qualified 

science  and  mathematics  at  the 

l^vel  and  the  current  need  for 

and  for  other  purposes;  to 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

FRANK: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 

prevjent  the  interstate  trsnsport  of 

to  the  Committee  on  Energy 


A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 

to  eliminate  the  time  period  In 

has  to  use  his  educational 

ihe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 


vet^ran 


•Cole 


as  eimed 


Secuiity 


rather 


in' 


comes  are 
because  of 
volved.  shal 
annual 
Committee 

By  Mr 
HJl.  1329 
defense  in 
purposes;  t< 
ary. 

Mr. 


Mr. 

of 
HmAaio, 


and 
H.R.  1330J 
and 
vide 

homeowner 
homeless;  U 
nance  and 
By  Mr 
H.R.  1331 
Revenue 
of  foreign 
ble  from 
Ways  and 


emen  ency 


Crban. 


code 
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1943 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  increase  the  deduc- 

t^o-eamer    married    couples    by 

received  as  a  pension,  an- 

irjdividual  retirement  plan  distri- 

income:  to  the  Committee 

Means. 

A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVI  of  the 

Act  to  provide  that  eliglbU- 

^enefits  (and  the  amount  of  such 

the  case  of  disabled  individuals 

sheltered    workshops    and    in 

where  disabled  individuals'  in- 

nteessarily  irregular  or  spasmodic 

I  he  nature  of  the  disabilities  in- 

be  determined  on  the  basis  of 

than  monthly  income:  to  the 

Ways  and  Means. 

OEKA8: 

A  bill  to  modify  the  Insanity 

Federal  courts,  and  for  other 

the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


tie 


O  3NZAIiEZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  St 
OnVAiii.  Mr.  FADirrBOT.  Mr.  Pat- 
Mr.  LuKDnn.  Ms.  Oakar. 
iTiirro.  Mr.  Oakcia,  Mr.  Lowry 
Washington.  Mr.  Mitchkll.  Mr. 
Mr.  D'AMonas,  Mr.  Schxj- 
Mr.  Fbahk.  Mr.  Cotnk.  Mr. 
of  California,  Mr.  Mokkison 
of  <tonnecticut.  Mr.  Coopaa,  Ms. 
Kati  ua,  Mr.  Erdrkich,  Mr.  Levih  of 
Mid  igan.  Mr.  Cabpkb,  Mr.  Toaan, 
€r.  Hawkims): 

A  bill  to  amend  certain  housing 
commi^ity  development  laws  to  pro- 
mortgage    assistance    to 
and  emergency  shelter  for  the 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 

Affairs. 
OOODLINO: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

of  1954  to  reduce  the  amount 

juried  Income  which  Is  excluda- 

Income:  to  the  Committee  on 


griss 
Means. 


By  Mr.  OUARmi: 
H.R.  1332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  forfeiture 
of  economic  gain  derived  by  a  Federal  felon 
from  sale  of  rights  to  Information  that 
takes  its  value  from  the  felon's  participation 
in  the  offense  involved:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii: 
HJl.  1333.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  adequa- 
cy of  certain  industry  practices  and  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  rules  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  air  quality  and  other  cabin 
conditions  on  commercial  aircraft:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  1334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
exemption  from  the  special  fuels  tax  for 
qualified  methanol  and  ethanol  fuel  shall 
apply  where  the  alcohol  In  such  fuel  is  pro- 
duced from  natural  gas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  1335.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  deferral 
of  payment  of  princiiwl  on  Farmer's  Home 
Administration  loans  for  family-size  farms 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agri<nilture. 

By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  1336.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  with  respect  to  the  eli- 
gibility of  replacement  property  acquired  in 
a  section  1031  or  1033  transaction  for  special 
farm  valuation  for  estate  tax  purposes  shall 
apply  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  De- 
cember 31.  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sawtsx): 
H.R.  1337.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  tampering 
with  constmier  products  with  intent  to 
cause  injury  or  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.   HUGHES  (for  himself.  Mr. 

RoDiHO,  Mr.  Sawtkr.  and  Mr.  Fisb): 

H.R.  1338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street  Act  of  1968. 

and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  1339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Senuity  Act  to  require  that  the 
annual  reports  of  the  trustees  of  the  Feder- 
al old-age  and  survivors  Insurance,  disability 
insurance,  and  hospital  insurance  trust 
funds  include  an  opinion  by  the  chief  actu- 
ary of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  methodologies  and  as- 
sumption used  in  preparing  such  annual  re- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  1340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  extended 
benefit  will  be  payable  in  any  State  in 
which  the  rate  of  regular  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  7  per  centum,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs.  Boxkr.  Mr.  Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Dc- 
Luiis.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Lahtos.  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Markty, 
Mr.  Matsci.  Mr.  Mck>dy.  Mr.  Seibcr- 
LiKC.  Mr.  Wow  Pat.  Mrs.  Vucamo- 
vicR.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida): 


H.R.  1341.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Mono 

Lake  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 

California,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   LELAND   (for   himself,   Mr. 

FoED  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Pepter): 

H.R.  1342.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  investigatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice by  authorizing  certain  investigatory  au- 
thority and  by  providing  for  civil  penalties 
for  violations  of  orders  under  section  3005 
of  such  title  (pertaining  to  schemes  for  ob- 
taining money  by  false  representations  or 
lotteries),  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 

H.R.  1343.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  mutual  t>anks 
having  capital  stock  represented  by  shares 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  mutual  banks 
for  purposes  of  the  bad  debt  reserve  deduc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LUNDINE: 

HJi.  1344.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1912  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments 
of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  635a-3)  to  provide  U.S. 
competitive  financing  in  international  trade: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.    

H.R.  1345.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  Interest  and  dividends:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Biu- 
eakis,  Mr.   Lewis  of  Florida.   Mr. 
MacKat,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Bflr. 
Hvtto.  Mr.  PuQUA.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
YOTTNG  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ieelamd.  and 
Mr.  McCoLLUM): 
H.R.  1346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  national  cemetery  in  the 
State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MICA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
I^RMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Mack): 
H.R.  1347.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  consider  the  number  of 
veterans  residing  in  each  State,  and  the  pro- 
jected changes  in  the  number  of  veterans 
residing  In  each  State,  in  acquiring  and  op- 
erating medical  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biu- 
RAKis,   Mr.   Lewis  of  Florida,   Mr. 
MacKat.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  PuQUA.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  McCollum): 
H.R.  1348.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  new  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  in  the  State  of 
Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MINISH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Mters): 
H.R.  1349.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  permitting  use  of  the  Capitol 
Page  School  by  congressional  employees 
other  than  pages;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

YaTRON,    Mr.    FOGLIETTA,    Mr.    BONER 

of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Levin  or  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  SwiPT,  and  Mr.  Harrison): 


H.R.  1350.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Improvement  of  Ameri- 
ca's Infrastructure:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  1351.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  that  ambulance  or  rescue  service 
members   are    entitled    to   death    benefits 
made  available  under  such  act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  1352.  A  bill  to  Impose  certain  sanc- 
tions against  countries  which  expropriate 
real  property  of  United  States  persons:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    Rahall    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han, Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Coyne,   Mr.   Edwards   of  Alabama, 
and  Mr.  Erdreich): 
H.R.    1353.    A    bill    to    authorize    critical 
inland  navigation  Improvement  projects:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  Ratchford  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Frank,   Mr.   Hatcher,   Mr.   Stokes, 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Wortley. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Vento. 
and  Mr.  Mrazek): 
H.R.  1354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  improvements  in  the 
management  of   the  social   security   trust 
funds:    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  1355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  enrollment 
requiremenU  to  be  met  by  schools  of  public 
health  receiving  caplUtlon  grants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  1356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  that  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  may  not  receive  Federal  funds  unless 
the  principal  supervisor  of  such  school  certi- 
fies to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that 
the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance "  Is  a  part  of  the 
dally  program  of  such  school:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Vanoergriff.    Mr.    Dwyer   of   New 
Jersey.       Mr.       Foguetta.       Mr. 
McCrath.      Ms.      MiKULSKi.      Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell.   Mr.    Lent.    Mr.    Stokes.    Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Market, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana,    Mr.     Ratchford,     and     Mr. 
Tallon): 
H.R.  1357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  earn- 
ings test  for  postsecondary  students  who 
have  attained  age  18,  but  who  nevertheless 
continue   to   qualify   for  child's   Insurance 
t>enefits  under  section  202(d)  of  such  act  (on 
a  specially  reduced  basis)  despite  the  gener- 
al elimination  of  all  benefits  for  such  stu- 
dents in  1981,  so  that  further  reductions  be- 
cause of  such  students'  outside  earnings  will 
not   prevent   them   from   continuing   their 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.R.  1358.  A  bill  to  repeal  titles  XV  (relat- 
ing to  health  planning)  and  XVI  (relating  to 


health  resources  development)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  1359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  to  eliminate  authority  under 
such  act  to  increase  celling  prices  of  natural 
gas  higher  than  the  maximum  lawful  price 
if  just  and  reasonable:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  „     „ 
By    STENHOLM    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hance,  and  Mr.  Hiohtower): 
H.R.  1360.  A  bill  to  Improve  programs  for 
the  stabUlzation  of  agricultural  prices  and 
production;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture.                           

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
HR    1361.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
HJ.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  as  "Na- 
tional Sickle  Cell  Month":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJ.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  tlie  designation  of  September  4.  1983,  as 
•Working  Mothers'  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   HERTEL  of   Michigan   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.    Anderson,    Mr.    Herman,    Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mrs.  BOGGS,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran. Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly. Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Pauntrot. 
Mr.    Fazio.    Mr.     Poclietta.     Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Prekzel,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.     GuARiNi,     Mr.     Horton,     Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  ixnn  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Lbvihe  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.      Mr.      Lipinski.      Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Marriott.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKI.    Mr.    MINETA.    Mr.    Minish. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Owen.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Pepper. 
B4r.    Rahall.    Mr.    Ratchford,    Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Suhia,  Mr.  Trailer,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Wok  Pat.  and  Mr. 
Vento): 
H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  designatmg 
the  week  beginning  September  25.  1983.  as 
'National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  COATS: 
H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  prayer  or 
other  religious  activity  in  public  schooU:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 
HJ.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  urging  the 
U.S.  PosUl  Service  to  provide  and  sell  a 
postage  stamp  issue  to  honor  all  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  still  unaccounted 
for  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  In  Indochina; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  SUtes  which  requires  (except  during 
time  of  war  and  subject  to  suspension  by 
the  Congress)  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  United  SUtes 
during  any  fiK»l  year  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  certain  revenue  received  by  the 
United  SUtes  during  such  fiscal  year  and 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  SUtes  during  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITER URST: 
HJ.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
wildlife  preserve  for  humpback  whales  in 
the  West  Indies:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Chincoteague. 
Va.:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  COLUNS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Office   of   Personnel   Management   should 
provide    certain    vocational    rehabiliUtion 
services  In  ite  administration  of  the  civil 
service  disability  retirement  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  avil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California): 
H.  Con.  Res.   50.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing   the   month   of   April   as   Fair 
Housing  Month:  jointly,  to  the  c:ommlttee8 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BflCA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Biu- 
RAKis.   Mr.  Ixwis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  Lxhman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  FOQUA,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  B4r.  Chappell.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.   McCollum.   Mr.   Fascell.   and 
Mr.  Mack): 
H.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  implement  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  the  recommendations  of 
the  study  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
entitled  "A  Thirty  Year  Study  of  the  Needs 
of  Veterans  in  Florida";  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans' Affairs.      ^    ,      ^,       ,,    »-, 
By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lent  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Yatr'on,   Mr.    Roth,   Mr.   Lagomar- 
siNO,  and  Mr.  Madigan): 
H    Con.  Res.   52.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Bulgarian  Government  and 
the  Soviet  Government  to  cooperate  in  the 
investigation  of  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Pope  John  Paul  It  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods  of  sUence  In  the  public  schools;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary.  „    «. 

By  Mr.  Beilenson  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio): 
H    Res.   65.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
budget  process  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.   Edwards  of  Oklahoma  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Washington); 
H  Res  66.  Resolution  to  esUbllsh  the  ad 
hoc'  Committee   on    Entitlements;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules.  „    „, 

By  Mr.   Ottinger   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Leach  of 
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low;  i,  Mr.  CoNTK.  and  Mrs.  Schnei- 


Dn:: 
H.    Res. 
sense  of  th^ 
the  Soviet 
release  An^oly 
to  emigrat< 
Affairs. 

By  14*.  Pepper  (for  himself  and  Mr 


67.  Resolution  expressing  the 
House  of  Representatives  that 

jovemment  should  Immediately 

Shcharansky  and  allow  him 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


QUIXEM): 


Resolution  providing  amounts 

contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 

investigations  and  studies  by 

on  Rules  in  the  first  session 

Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 


H.  Res. 
from  the 
expenses 
the  Committee 
of  the  98t)i 
House  Adm  Inistratlon. 
By  M  . 

H.  Res. 
H.R.  1232, 
Claims  Coiirt: 
diciary. 


19 


Under 
8.  The 
of   the 
State  of 
persons 
to  the 


MEMORIALS 
4  of  rule  XXII, 
St>EAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of   Representatives   of   the 
B^nnesota,  relative  to  the  fate  of 
mil  sing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia; 
Cominittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


cause 


P9IVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  seven  Jly  referred  as  follows: 


By  M 

H.R.  136: 
Karel  Hase)t; 
ciary. 

By  M 

H.R.  1362 . 
Escudero; 


ary. 

H.R.  136H . 
fugio  (Cuqi  li 
the  Judlcia  -y 


Under 
sors  were 
olutions 


H.R.  2: 
SrtTDDS,  Ml 
Mr.  MoRRiioif 
CRiFP.  Mr. 
Mr.  White^urst 

H.R.    30 
Smith  of 
Whittakej  , 
Mr.  Hepnei 

H.R.  63: 
California. 
solomoic. 
Shelby.  Mi 

H.R.  171: 
of  Washin4ton 

Mr.    COLEM 

California. 

H.R.  194 
Patmaii. 

H.R.   21^ 
SUNIA.  Mr. 
MON.  Mr. 
Mr.  Sawye  t 
Carolina. 
Mr.  Fazio 
New  Jersey 
California. 

BOUQUARD, 


,  anl 
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BREAUX: 

Resolution  to  refer  the  bill. 

to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


FAUNTROY: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 

;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

GOODLING: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santiago 

I  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Re- 
)  Martha:  to  the  Committee  on 


ADl  rnONAL  SPONSORS 


clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
follows: 


as 


llr, 


BoLAMD,  Mr.  Marlemee.  Mr. 

Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Weber. 

of  Washington,  Mr.  Vander- 

SooDLiNG.  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  and 

URST. 

Mr.   Jeppords.   Mr.   Daub,   Mr. 

Jew  Jersey.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Mr.  GiifCRiCH,  Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mr.  Huckaby.  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

^T.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Dreier  of 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 

Mr.  Basham.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Price,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Morrison 
.  Mrs.  VucANovicH.  Mr.  Lent. 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Dreier  of 


Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Solo- 
^orsythe,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 

.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Neal, 

Mr.   Bereuter,   Mr.   Dwyer   of 

,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Edwards  of 

Mr.   HoYER.   Mr.   Eckart,   Mrs. 

Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 


Huckaby.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Gilman,  and  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  223:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  236:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  Hurro  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  240:  Mr.  Lent  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  496:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Ratch- 
poRo.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Patman.  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Schxuek,  Mr. 
Swift,  and  Mr.  Yathon. 

H.R.  569:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
OwKHS,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Swirr, 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Ldngren,  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  659:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi.  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  676:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  BERExrrER.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Garcia. 

H.R.  677:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Suhia,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  803:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  804:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  959:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  GooDUNG,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Horton,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 

MCKINNEY,  Mr.   MOAKLEY.   Ms.   Oakar.  Mr. 

Ottinger.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Van- 
dergrifp,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  960:  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  For- 
sythe.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Goodung,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Moakley.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Vander- 
GRipp,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  991:  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  1031:  Mr.  Hance  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  1050:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lundine,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  1070:  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Patman,  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 


H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  1084:  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Goodung. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  English,  and 
Mr.  Breaux. 

H.R.  1131:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Sundouist. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1183:  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.R.  1249:  Mrs.  Kknmkllt.  Mr.  Tauke.  and 
Mrs.  Coluns. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  McKinney.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

H.R.  1271:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  1287:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mar 
LENEE,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mrs.  Martin  of  nil 
nois,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.J.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr 
Owens.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr 
Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Berman.  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Ritter,  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Panetta,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Howard,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.  Con.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Del- 
lums. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Walgren. 
and  Mr.  Early. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Coats,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connectif^ut,  and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ratch- 
pord. Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Evans 
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of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bates.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mrs.  Collins,  and.  Mi".  Levine  oi 
California.  .. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall  Jr..  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr. 
Sunia.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama.  Mr.  Ghadison,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs. 
Kehnelly.  Mr.  Hileh.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 


Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Stomp. 
Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
LUKEN.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  La- 
Falce  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


22  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  New 
York  City  Council.  New  York.  N.Y..  reUtlve 
to  a  requirement  that  cigarettes  have  a  min- 
imum capacity  to  ignite  fires;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

23.  Also,  petition  of  the  mayor,  city  of 
Seaside.  Calif.,  relative  to  a  proclamation 
commemorating  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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HUNDRED  AND  ONE 

B  :adtiful  years 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  feOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1983 
PEl  'PER. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
with  all  of  my  colleagues 
of  Mrs.  Rosina  Tucker 
reached  the  grand  age  of  101 
101  beautiful  years  have 
to  hard  work  and  pro- 
well-being  of  others.  Re- 
flrs.      Tucker's      numerous 
and  her  history  of  hu- 
deeds     were     recognized 
was    presented    with    the 
Humphrey  Memorial  Award 
Leadership   Conference   on 
.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
warm  congratulations  and 
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Benjamin    Hooks— Chairman, 
and  Friends  of  the  Lead- 
on  Civil  RighU. 
nuch  pride  and  humility  that  I 
:he  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Civil 
at   this   your  33rd   Annual 
when  I  am  at  this  moment 
montlis,  and  20  days  old.  I  am 
gittteful   for  this  honor  coming 
distinguished  group  of  men  and 
activities  cover  almost  every 
our  existence.   My  desire  has 
to  gain  awards,  but  to  serve 
needed. 

years  I  have  known  two  of  the 
this    organization— A    Philip 
Roy  Wilkins.  Now  I  am  aware 
the  third  founder  who,  I 
the  conference  Secy-Treas.  and 
day-by-day  operations  of  the 
who  was  the  key  man  in  the 
ill  major  civil-rights  legislation, 
men  laid  the  solid  foundation 
this  Eminent  structure  of  over 
firmly    stands.    In    the 
the  pleasure  of  working  with 
who  was  the  president  of 
local,  NAACP  and  it  was 
became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
and  Walter  White  the  Ex- 
At  that  time  the  NAACP 
Crisis  was  a  powerful  Influ- 
Black  people.  They  bought  it 
in  fact,  the  Crisis  was  an  opin- 
One  day  I  was  at  the  Senate 
to  my  surprise  a  Senator  ob- 
and  held  aloft  a  copy  of  the 
its  format  and  said   "And 
}n  good  paper,  too".  I  don't  re- 
Frederick  Douglass  speak, 
my  possession  a  hand-written 
addressed  to  my  former  hus- 
David  Corrothers. 
long  span  of  years  I  have  ob- 
history    making   events   un- 


known to  thousands  of  people  of  all  Races 
because  I  dare  say  that  such  events  cannot 
be  found  in  history  books.  Since  my  time  Is 
limited  I  cannot  pursue  this  phase  further, 
but  I  must  call  the  names  of  some  of  those 
unknown  Black  men.  How  many  of  you  have 
heard  of  Blanch  K.  Bruce  of  Miss;  John 
Mercer  Lanston,  of  Virginia:  John  R.  Lynch 
fiom  Miss:  Rev  Hiram  Revels  of  Miss;  Sterl- 
ing Turner,  of  North  Carolina?  These  men 
were  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  were  an  inspiration  to 
many  exslaves  to  forge  on  in  spite  of  dire 
circumstances  facing  them  at  every  turn.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  when  a  young  girl  to 
see  them  and  hear  them  speak  at  my 
church  at  a  forum  held  every  Sunday  after- 
noon conducted  by  Robert  D.  Ruffln  who 
was  said  to  be  the  first  graduate  from 
Howard  University  School  of  Law. 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  entire 
Documentary  "Miles  of  Smiles,  Years  of 
Struggles"  cannot  conceive  the  amount  of 
research  made;  the  number  of  miles  trav- 
eled and  the  number  of  porters  interviewed 
to  produce  the  film.  The  two  producers  awe 
here  tonight.  I  hope  you  will  introduce 
them,  as  a  memorial  to  Pres.  Randolph. 
May  I  read  a  statement  written  by  him  soon 
after  the  contract  was  signed  by  him  and 
the  Pullman  Company.  This  was  in  the 
Foreword  of  the  Journal  of  the  1940  Silver 
Anniversary  of  the  Brotherhood.  This  state- 
ment bares  his  wounded  spirit  yet  It  de- 
scribes his  forgiving  heart:  I  consider  it  a 
Classic. 

FOREWORD 

We  hail  the  men  of  labor! 

We  hail  the  men  of  labor* 

We  greet  the  toilers  on  rails! 

We  salute  the  stalwart  sons  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  who  fell  in 
battle!  Hallowed  be  their  memory! 

We  hail  our  brave  sisters  of  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  who,  when  the  storms  came,  stood 
steadfast  and  true! 

Greetings  to  the  Pullman  Management 
and  the  thirty  or  more  railway  carriers  with 
whom  the  Brotherhood  holds  contracts! 

Salutations  to  the  Negro  church! 

We  hail  those  noble  men  and  women 
known  as  the  liberals  of  America,  who  bade 
us  faint  not  when  the  days  grew  dark! 

We  hail  the  Negro  press! 

We  hall  the  millions  of  children  of  color! 
May  heaven  help  them  to  excape  the  fate  of 
bruising  their  heads  against  the  brutal  bars 
of  bias  and  hate. 

Greetings  to  the  men  on  and  off  the  rails 
who  turned  their  hands  against  us;  who 
slandered  and  abused  us! 

We  hold  no  hate  in  our  hearts  against  any 
man. 

Porters,  the  most  humble  and,  withal, 
noble  men  of  labor,  salute  America,  our 
country! 

We  salute  the  Jews! 

We  salute  the  Catholics! 

We  salute  the  Protestants! 

We  salute  Democracy,  liberty  and  peace! 

With  hearts  full  of  the  grace  and  love  of 
brotherhood  and  fellowship,  moved  by  cour- 
age and  challenge,  and  guided  by  the 
wisdom  bom  of  struggle,  hardship  and  in- 
justice, porters,  discounted  and  dishonored, 
followed  the  star  of  history  and  have  built 


more  wisely  than  they  knew,  when  they 
fashioned  the  Brotherhood. 

Rich  in  the  priceless  things  of  the  spirit, 
porters  of  the  Brotherhood  have  ever  held 
their  heads  unbowed,  whether  with  backs  to 
the  wall  at  Armageddon,  or  about  their 
daily  tasks  of  service  in  the  peaceful  dawn 
of  a  gentle  morning. 

Verily,  in  the  broad,  big  hearts  of  Brother- 
hood veteran  porters,  some  fired,  some  re- 
tired, and  some  still  in  the  vineyards  of 
labor,  burned  the  passion  reflected  In  these 
majestic  lines: 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions.  O  my 
soul.  As  the  swift  seasons  roll!" 

And  porters  with  a  deathless  hope  for, 
and  unconquerable  faith  in,  eventual  tri- 
umph, set  their  hands  to  the  problem. 

Inspired  by  the  dreams  and  visions  of  a 
better  tomorrow,  porters  when  the  long 
night  of  trial  and  trouble  tested  their 
strength  and  will,  everlastingly  held  the  of- 
fensive. 

True,  some  porters,  under  Intimidation 
and  coercion  became  afraid  and  retreated  in 
disorder. 

But,  there  was  a  "hard  core"  of  Brother- 
hood men,  whose  slogan  was.  "a  winner 
never  quits  and  a  quitter  never  wins."  who 
hit  and  pounded  the  lines  of  the  Pullman 
Company  Union,  without  ceasing,  until  they 
cracked  it  wide  open  In  dead  center,  and 
turned  the  hard  and  bitter  struggle  toward 
the  light  of  day. 

We  salute  Brotherhood  porters  in  active 
duty,  on  the  far-flung  rails,  speeding  across 
the  nation,  giving  of  their  best  to  provide 
comfort,  convenience  and  safety  with  cour- 
tesy and  care:  a  ladder  to  upper  6,  a  pillow 
to  lower  8,  service  to  roomette  3,  a  call  to 
drawing  room  A,  scotch  and  soda  for  passen- 
ger Jones:  a  warm  bottle  of  milk  for  the 
baby  of  a  lady  passenger  in  room  D;  or 
watching  over  their  passenger-guests  while 
they  are  in  the  silence  of  sleep,  or  as  they 
receive  and  unload  their  passengers,  and 
couple  and  uncouple  cars. 

Proud  without  pomp,  confident  without 
conceit,  resolute  without  resentment.  Broth- 
erhood leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  view 
and  face  the  future  with  fortitude,  faith  and 
love. 

Consecrated  with  blood  and  tears,  sorrow 
and  suffering,  our  great  movement,  in  this 
tragic  hour  of  mankind's  struggle  to  hold  a 
beachhead  of  liberty  and  peace  against  the 
dark  forces  of  Russian  totalitarian  Commu- 
nism, pledge  its  life  and  labor  to  our  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  that  our  boys,  Negro 
and  white,  Jew  and  Catholic,  who  are  giving 
their  all  in  Korea,  shall  not  have  fought  and 
died  in  vain. 

Forward!  to  a  world  of  peace,  freedom  and 
plenty,  without  the  curse  of  hate  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin  or  ancestry. 
The  Brotherhood  of 
Slkxfino  Car  Porters.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT  THE 
INTERSTATE  TRANSPORT  OP 
NOXIOUS  ODORS 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  deal  with 
a  problem  that.  whUe  not  widespread, 
can  have  a  dramatic  negative  impact 
on  the  quality  of  life  In  areas  forced  to 
endure  it.  The  transport  of  noxious 
odors  across  State  lines,  whether  the 
result  of  Industrial,  agricultural  or  any 
other  kind  of  activity,  can  cause  not 
only  great  discomfort  for  those  living 
in  an  impacted  area,  but  can  also  cause 
material  economic  damage  in  the  form 
of  lower  property  values  for  homeown- 
ers and  businesses. 

Unfortunately  for  the  victims  of  this 
kind  of  pollution,  there  does  not  cur- 
rently exist  any  form  of  redress.  While 
this  kind  of  situation  could  be  dealt 
with  through  zoning  or  State  legisla- 
tion within  the  boundaries  of  a  State, 
the  fapt  of  a  Stete  line  between  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  the  problem 
sometimes  prevents  any  local  action.  It 
is  a  Federal  issue  that  demands  action. 
This  bill  would  give  residents  and  busi- 
nesses forced  to  suffer  the  effects  of 
noxious  odors  across  State  lines  the 
relief  they  deserve.* 


THE  1983  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL 
TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 

HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  the  1983  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  VigU  for  Soviet  Jews,  I  will 
wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  case  of  Vladimir  Slepak.  a 
well-known  Soviet  dissident  who  re- 
peatedly has  been  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  his  fanuly  in  Israel. 

Since  the  early  1970's  Vladimir 
Slepak  has  been  known  as  a  leading 
activist  and  spokesman  for  Soviet  Jews 
trying  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  He  was 
among  the  first  group  of  Soviet  Jews 
to  address  petitions,  letters,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  United  Nations  and.  In 
June  1976.  along  with  other  humwi 
rights  activists,  joined  the  Helsinki 
Watch  Group.  During  the  1970s, 
when  the  Slepaks  lived  in  the  center 
of  Moscow.  Vladimir  became  the  unof- 
ficial liaison  between  the  refusenik 
community  and  the  Western  Worid. 

Vladimir  Slepak,  his  wife  Mariya. 
and  their  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Leonid,  first  applied  for  permission  to 
emigrate  in  April  1970.  Their  applica- 
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tions  were  refused  shortly  thereafter 
because  of  Vladimir's  classified  work 
as  head  of  a  laboratory  in  the  Momow 
Scientific  Institute  of  Television  Re- 
search. Despite  the  fact  that  others  in 
similar  posiUons  have  been  given  exit 
visas  after  a  8-  to  6-year  waiting 
period,  the  Slepaks  subsequent  appli- 
cations also  were  turned  down  because 
of  sUte  Intereste.  Moreover,  upon  it- 
plication  to  emigrate,  the  Slepaks' 
home  was  repeatedly  raided  and 
searched  and  the  Slepaks  themselves 
were  harassed  by  Soviet  authorities. 

In  1977  Alexander  Slepak  was  given 
permission  to  emigrate.  In  1978.  how- 
ever, Vladimir  Slepak  and  his  wife 
were  arrested  for  displaying  a  banner 
outside  their  Moecow  apartment 
which  read  "Let  us  go  to  our  son  in 
IsraeL"  They  were  charged  with  mali- 
cious hooUganlam.  Vladimir  Slepak 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  in  internal 
exile.  Mariya,  whose  3-year  sentence 
was  suspended  for  medical  reasons, 
joined  her  husband  in  Siberia. 

In  1979.  Leonid  Slepak  finally  was 
aUowed  to  emigrate.  Vladimir  and 
Mariya  Slepak  were  released  from  in- 
ternal exUe  in  December  1982.  after 
serving  4V4  years  in  Siberia.  Although 
they  have  returned  to  Moscow,  they 
are  still  awaiting  word  on  their  resi- 
dence permit  to  Uve  in  Moscow. 

The  plight  of  Vladimir  and  Mariya 
Slepak  is  not  unique;  indeed,  it  is  all 
too  common.  Despite  the  signing  of 
the   1975  Helsinki  accords,  whereby 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  accelerate 
the  processing  of  exit  visas  for  minori- 
ties-expeciaUy  in  those  cases  where 
family  reunification  is  an  issue— the 
number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  has  steadily  declined  in 
recent  years.  Many  of  those  who  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate  contin- 
ue to  be  harassed.  While  our  pleas 
seem  to  receive  little  consideration,  I 
believe,  along  with  many  others,  that 
world  opinion  can  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment and  to  live  up  to  the  responsibU- 
ities  agreed  upon  by  all  signatory  na- 
tions. ^         - 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  praise  those  whose  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  have 
been  successful,  but  at  the  same  time 
want  to  stress  the  need  to  continue  to 
focus  public  attention  on  this  vit^ 
issue.    The    lives    of    Vladimir    and 
Mariya  Slepak  and  thousands  of  men 
and  women  like  them  depend  on  our 
efforts.* 
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words  to  my  colleagues  about  a  fine 
public  servant  of  my  district,  Mr. 
Ralph  Brown,  who  recently  passed 
away.  Ralph  Brown,  through  his  years 
of  dedicated  law  enforcement  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Lucas  County 
Sheriffs  Department,  was  a  credit  to 
his  profession  and  his  community. 

Ralph  Brown  was  also  a  permanent 
and  positive  force  in  the  Democratic 
Party  of  his  beloved  city  of  Toledo.  He 
brought  vision,  leadership,  and  com- 
mitment to  our  local  Democratic 
Party.  ^ 

The  city  of  Toledo.  Lucas  County, 
and  the  Democratic  Party  are  richer 
because  Ralph  Brown  got  involved  and 
took  the  time  to  make  our  community 
a  better  place  to  live.  To  his  loveJy 
wife,  Bessie,  and  his  famUy,  I  say 
thank  you  for  sharing  Ralph  with  us 
and  God  bless  you.* 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  MONTH 


RALPH  BROWN,  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1983 
*  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
take   the   privUege   of   saying   a   few 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OP  MARTIANS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1983 
*  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1983  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month."  ,    ,   ,.^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  physical  fitness 
and  sports  enthusiast.  I  am  pleased  to 
witness  the  markedly  increasing  public 
awareness  of  and  participation  in  exer- 
cise. Estimates  that  one  of  every  two 
adults  in  our  country  regularly  partici- 
pate in  exercise  and  sport  reinforce 
the  realization  that  today's  effort  to 
be  physically  fit  is  a  necessary  and  ac- 
cessible goal  for  all  citizens. 

Longer  and  healthier  lifespans  re- 
flect the  significant  attention  most 
Americans  give  to  personal  health. 
Periodic  physical  activity  serves  as  one 
method  of  coping  with  the  high  cost 
of  health  care. 

An  unlimited  variety  of  exercises 
and  sports  involves  participants  of  a 
spectrum  of  ages  and  abilities.  A  "Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month"  would  encompass  everyone 
who  chooses  some  form  of  exercise  as 
a  daUy  commitment  to  ones  enjoy- 
ment and  general  sense  of  well-being. 

Consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
physical  fitness  and  sports  programs 
exists  as  a  national  phenomenon.  To 
encourage  people  to  become  physically 
fit  is  to  involve  them  in  their  own 
health  care.  A  month  dedicated  to 
physical  fitness  and  sports  pays  trib- 
ute to  all  those  athletes  and  nonath- 
letes  alike  who  have  a  common  goal  in 
organizing  and  performing  a  healthy 
measure  of  self-help. 

A  balanced  program  of  exercise  is 
one  of  the  easiest,  safest,  and  least  ex- 
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charitable  activities.  Under  Mrs.  Pitt- 
man's  able  leadership,  that  contribu- 
tion will  be  even  more  enhanced. 

We  salute  the  work  of  the  Femmes 
and  their  new  president,  Mrs.  Mary 
Pittman.  Her  commitment  and  spirit 
of  voluntarism  have  placed  her  at  the 
helm  of  a  group  upon  which  we  must 
all  look  proudly  and  express  our  grati- 
tude for  their  fine  achievements.* 


SSI  CHANGES  TO  PROTECT 
SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  PAR- 
TICIPANTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  I  original- 
ly filed  in  the  laist  Congress  which 
would  make  necessary  changes  to  the 
SSI  law  so  as  not  to  penalize  recipients 
whose  incomes,  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  disabilities,  may  be  spasmodic 
or  uneven  throughout  the  year. 

Under  current  SSI  regulations,  all 
beneficiaries  must  have  their  income 
redetermined  on  a  monthly  basis  to  es- 
tablish whether  their  income  was  over 
the  amount  allowed  under  the  pro- 
gram. If  such  a  determination  is  made, 
the  recipient's  benefits  are  then  re- 
duced by  one-half  the  amount  of  the 
coverage. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  there 
being  income  limitations  set,  the 
monthly  redetermination  works  an 
unfair  hardship  on  those  disabled  per- 
sons whose  incomes  vary  greatly  from 
month  to  month.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  those  participating 
in  sheltered  workshop  programs.  By 
their  very  nature,  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  these  workshops  varies 
greatly  from  month  to  month  and 
since  the  participants  of  these  pro- 
grams are  paid  generally  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  their  incomes  necessarily 
fluctuate  with  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  by  the  workshop.  It  is  not  un- 
common, for  instance,  for  a  workshop 
to  be  very  busy  in  the  months  preced- 
ing the  Christmas  season,  but  to  be 
very  slow  in  the  months  thereafter. 

The  problem  that  affects  the  dis- 
abled people— and  in  particular,  the 
mentally  retarded— who  work  in  these 
programs  is  that  while  their  annual  in- 
comes may  well  not  exceed  the  annual 
income  allowed  without  penalty  under 
the  SSI  program,  their  income  during 
several  busy  months  may  exceed  the 
limits  when  that  annual  income  limi- 
tation is  divided  by  12.  The  result  is 
that  the  monthly  SSI  check  is  reduced 
and  that  reduction  is  not  recouped  in  a 
low-earning  month.  Thus  even  though 
the  individual's  annual  earnings  may 
not  exceed  the  income  limits,  he  or 
she  is  penalized  because  of  the  month- 
ly accounting  process. 
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The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  rectify  this  situation  by  provid- 
ing that  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  SSI  benefit  for  disabled  individ- 
uals engaged  in  sheltered  workshop 
employment  or  for  those  whose 
income  is  irregular  or  spasmodic, 
monthly  income  shall  be  assumed  to 
be  eqtial  to  the  average  monthly 
income  over  a  year.  This  process  will 
still  allow  an  income  limitation  to  be 
maintained  but  will  result  in  fairer 
treatment  for  those  whose  income  is 
imeven  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
Barbara  Turner,  the  president  of  the 
Association  for  Clients  of  People,  Inc., 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  bringing  this 
very  unfair  situation  to  my  attention. 
Ms.  Turner  is  a  very  dedicated  individ- 
ual who  has  taken  the  time  to  learn 
the  very  complicated  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  affect  the  disabled  people 
she  so  ably  assists.  I  am  very  greatful 
for  her  help  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


WAYNE  KINGSBURY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  speak  today  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Wayne  Kingsbury. 
Wayne  is  leaving  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  after  providing  that  com- 
pany and  our  conununity  with  37 
years  of  outstanding  service. 

I  have  known  Wayne  Kingsbury  for 
many  years,  and  consistently,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  Wayne's  concern 
for  the  world  around  him.  Wayne 
Kingsbury  joined  PG&E  in  1946,  after 
serving  for  3  years  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II,  and  he 
quickly  moved  up  in  the  company  to 
his  position  as  central  district  manager 
in  San  Jose. 

Throughout  his  adult  life,  Wayne 
has  worked  to  promote  public  safety, 
employment,  economic  growth,  and 
education.  Yet  Wajme's  fine  career  at 
PG&E  is  only  part  of  his  story,  be- 
cause Wayne's  service  did  not  stop 
with  his  Job. 

After  putting  in  lone  days  in  the 
office,  Wayne  still  managed  to  find 
the  time  to  work  for  a  large  variety  of 
public  organizations.  Whether  he 
helped  the  Boy  Scouts  or  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  whether  he  was  serving 
on  a  committee  to  spur  downtown  de- 
velopment or  a  task  force  to  study 
management,  Wayne  found  ways  to 
contribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  these  contri- 
butions, I  ask  you  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
me  in  extending  thanks  to  Wayne 
Kingsbury,  a  fine  professional  and  an 
outstanding  citizen,   and  I   hope  my 
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friends  Wayne  and  Bertie  receive  all 
the  good  fortune  they  deserve.* 


SOVIET  WATCH 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
m  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935 
the    noted    historian.    Will    Durant, 
wrote: 

For  barbarism  is  always  around  civiliza- 
tion, amid  it  and  beneath  it.  ready  to  engulf 
it  .  .  .  Barbarism  is  like  the  jungle;  it  never 
admiU  its  defeat;  it  waits  patiently  for  cen- 
turies to  recover  the  territory  it  has  lost. 

In  all  the  history  chronicled  in  Dur- 
ant's  monumental,  11 -volume  work, 
"The  Story  of  Civilization,"  in  no 
place  or  time  has  this  sUtement  been 
more  true  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states. 

As  E.  J.  Dillion  observed  in  1930: 

Sovietism  is  no  mere  philosophy  content 
to  assert  itself  or  even  endoctrlnate  others 
by  convincing,  persuading,  or  cajoling 
them  ...  (it  is)  first  of  all  a  relentless  de- 
stroyer of  the  roots  of  past  culture,  reli- 
gious, social,  pedagogical,  and  also  of  those 
champions  of  that  culture  who  remain  true 
to  it,  refusing  to  be  converted  and  live. 

So  it  is  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  Lenin  to  Andropov, 
have  been  men  of  imrestrained  brutal- 
ity who  have  progressively,  patiently, 
driven  back  the  boundaries  of  civiliza- 
tion, both  Western  and  Eastern,  with 
a  relentless  sword  of  blood  and  horror, 
allowing  the  jtmgle  of  barbarism  to  re- 
claim the  Earth,  masked  by  mendaci- 
ty, propaganda,  and  the  kindly  face  of 
soci  &1  ism  ■ 

The  following  material  is  presented 
as  another  evidence: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  24. 
19831 

LlPTIMG  THE  CURTAIH  OH  APCHAMISTAH'S 

Horror 
(By  Rosanne  Klass) 

Since  the  Soviet  army  Invaded  Afghani- 
stan three  years  ago.  Moscow  and  the  gov- 
ernment it  installed  in  Kabul  have  clamped 
a  news  blackout  on  events  in  that  country. 
Independent  journalists  were  thrown  out  a 
month  or  two  after  the  invasion;  aside  from 
a  handpicked  few,  only  those  reporters  will- 
ing to  risk  their  necks  to  go  In  with  the  re- 
sistance forces  have  been  able  to  cover  the 
story  at  all,  and  they  get  only  a  fleeting, 
limited  view. 

The  International  Red  Cross  was  also 
thrown  out  soon  after  the  invasion,  and  has 
not  been  allowed  to  function  there  since— 
nor  is  any  other  human  righte  organization 
allowed  In.  The  diplomatic  community  Is  ef- 
fectively limited  to  official  circles  In  Kabul; 
an  Afghan  In  contact  with  non-communist 
foreigners  risks  prison  or  worse.  The  stories 
coming  out  through  competing  resistance 
factions  and  refugees  in  Pakistan  can 
seldom  be  checked,  and  reporters  are  under- 
standably dubious  about  them. 

Thus  the  world  Is  effectively  ignorant 
about  what  Is  happening  in  Afghanlstan- 
whlch  Is,  of  course,  the  way  the  Soviets 
want  It.  And  for  good  reason— for  In  Af- 
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ghanlstan,  the  Soviets  are  conducting  a 
massive  terror  campaign  against  the  civilian 
population. 

The  aim  Is  to  terrorize  and  crush  the 
Afghan  people  Into  submission,  eliminate 
the  nation-wide  base  of  support  for  the  re- 
sistance and  consolidate  the  Soviet  grip  on 
this  highly  strategic  territory,  the  key  to 
many  of  Moscow's  future  ambitions  in 
South  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 


KAZI-UKS  ATROCITIX8 


The  Soviet  campaign  bears  comparteon 
with  the  atrocities  of  the  Nazis.  Idl  Amln. 
Cambodia,  and— perhaps  not  accidentally— 
with  those  of  Oenghis  Khan,  whose  sUugh- 
ter  of  the  Afghan  people  In  the  13th  centu- 
ry is  well-known  to  every  Russian  school 

child.  ,  ,      .     ., 

Though  reports  of  Soviet  atrocities  In  Ai- 
ghanlstan  have  leaked  out,  starting  with  the 
Kerala  massacre  In  1979.  It  has  seldom  been 
possible  to  verify  them,  thanks  to  the  new 
Iron  CJurtain  around  Afghanistan.  But  last 
month  In  Paris  a  stream  of  witnesses.  In- 
cluding some  who  arrived  at  the  last 
moment  from  deep  Inside  Afghanistan, 
lifted  that  curtain  for  a  moment  to  reveal  a 
scene  of  sheer  horror:  a  people  facing  execu- 
tion for  the  crime  of  defending  their  free- 
dom. .     ,    , 

The  circumstances  were  particularly  em- 
barrassing to  the  Soviets  and  their  apolo- 
gists: The  revelations  and  condemnations  to 
Paris  came  from  the  left.  Three  days  of 
hearings  culminating  In  a  press  conference 
on  Dec.  20  were  conducted  by  the  Perma- 
nent Tribunal  of  the  Peoples,  the  successor 
organization  to  the  old  Bertrand  Russell 
war  crimes  tribunal  which  put  America  to 
the  dock  for  Vietnam,  and  which  has  gener- 
ally been  more  noUble  for  iU  attention  to 
the  warts  of  the  West  than  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Third  Worid.  The  panel  of 
judges— French,  Swiss,  Belgian,  Yugoslav. 
Mexican,  Indian— ranged  from  socialist  hu- 
manitarians to  lifelong  fellow-travelers. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  tribu- 
nal had  met  to  consider  Afghanistan:  In 
Stockholm  to  1980.  Ite  judges  condemned 
Moscow  for  violations  of  the  U.N.  charter 
and  the  right  of  self-determination,  as  well 
as  for  aggression.  But,  although  the  Stock- 
holm hearings  included  extensive  testimony 
on  torture,  mass  executions,  rape  and  civil- 
ian massacres,  the  panel  there  passed  no 
judgment  on  violations  of  human  rights. 

That  omission  was  rectified  In  Paris, 
where  the  second  hearing  on  Afghanistan 
was  devoted  entirely  to  atrocities  and 
human  rights  violations. 

For  three  days,  dozens  of  witnesses— Jour- 
nalists, doctors,  experts  on  weaponry,  repre- 
sentatives of  humanitarian  groups  who  had 
visited  Afghanistan  secretly,  Afaghan  vic- 
tims and  eyewitnesses— piled  up  horrors  In 
their  testimony  and  evidence  on  the  Uble— 
weapons,  photographs,  films,  documents. 
fragmenU  of  chemical-seared  rock.  There 
were  the  outlawed  weapons  used  to  viola- 
tions of  treaties  the  SovleU  were  signatories 
to:  dumdum  bullets,  disguised  booby-trap 
mines,  chemical  weapons,  contaminated 
grain.  „       .    . 

The  Dutch  freelance  journalist  Bemd  de 
Bruto  showed  films  he  had  taken  of  a  chem- 
cal  attack  on  an  Afghan  farm  village,  and  of 
the  ebony-black,  bloated  corpse  of  a  man  he 
had  seen  alive  to  that  vlUage  less  than  24 
hours  eariter;  later,  to  a  cafe,  de  Bruto 
rolled  up  his  sleeve  to  display  the  red  patch- 
es that  have  marked  this  skin  stace  he  was 
caught  on  the  edge  of  a  gas  attack  18 
months  earlier. 
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Ricardo  Fralle.  a  French  expert  on  arms 
control,  carefully  outltoed  his  assessment  of 
chemical  weapons  used  on  sites  he  had  just 
visited  durtog  a  secret  trip  toto  Afghanistan, 
showtog  slides  and  samples  of  scorched  rock 
from  a  vlUage  to  the  Logar  Valley  near 
Kabul  where,  on  Sept.  13,  1982.  more  than 
100  vUlagers— a  dozen  of  them  children 
under  10— were  sealed  up  and  deliberately 
burned  to  death  to  an  underground  irriga- 
tion tunnel  to  which  they  had  taken  shelter 
when  Soviet  forces  rolled  toto  the  village. 

French  doctors  detailed  the  pinpotot 
bombing  of  their  hospitals  to  Afghanistan. 
some  of  them  marked  with  red  crosses  on 
the  roofs.  One  Afghan  witness  after  another 
described  the  saturation  bombings  of  civil- 
Ian  targets,  the  systematic  destruction  of 
crops  and  granaries,  the  massacre  of  entire 
villages— all  totended  to  terrorize  the  popu- 
lation toto  withdrawtog  support  from  the 
resistance  or  abandoning  their  homes  and 
fleetog  to  Pakistan.  The  booby-trap  mtoes 
disguised  as  toys  and  household  objecU 
(outlawed  by  an  1981  treaty  the  Sovlete 
signed  even  as  they  were  using  them)  were 
explatoed:  They  are  to  small  to  kill.  Instead 
they  malm,  thus  burdening  the  able-bodied 
with  the  wounded. 

As  the  evidence  piled  up,  a  Norwegian  ob- 
server remarked  quietly.  "Perhaps  the  time 
has    come    to    reconvene    the    Nuremberg 

trials." 

A  few  of  the  judges  looked  uncomfortable 
and,  to  their  question,  sought  extenuating 
circumstances;  they  found  none.  One 
snoozed.  One  looked  Irritable  and  bored. 
The  other  dug  for  details. 

Then,  late  on  the  third  day.  witnesses 
from  Afghanistan  arrived,  rushing  from  the 
airport  to  the  Sorbonne  halls,  and  straight 
to  the  podium.  The  American  scholar  Mike 
Barry  had  gone  into  Afghanistan  to  verify 
atrocity  stories,  had  located  them  and 
brought  them  to  Paris;  they  had  been  de- 
layed in  Pakistan,  and  a  special  Saturday 
night  session  had  been  called  to  hear  their 
testimony. 

Three  of  them  were  men  from  the  village 
to  Logar.  They  were  the  villages  mayor,  a 
mullah  and  a  village  elder.  They  described, 
to  the  audience  of  several  hundred,  how  the 
Soviet  troops  methodically  prepared  the  ex- 
plosive chemical  inferno  in  an  Irrigation 
tunnel  to  their  village  last  fall,  and  then  ap- 
plauded Its  success  before  climbing  Into 
their  vehicles  and  departing.  They  read  the 
list  of  the  dead,  many  of  them  their  rela- 
tives, and  told  of  brtoging  the  bodies  out 
and  trying  to  Identify  them. 


TORTURE.  IfAIMINC.  RAPE 

Another  was  a  medical  student,  a  tiny 
young  woman  of  22.  who  had  to  sit  during 
her  testimony;  she  told  of  her  arrest  and 
torture  In  Afghanistan,  of  the  malmmgs  and 
electric  shocks  and  sexual  attacks  in  the 
cells  of  the  prime  ministry,  the  secret  police 
and  Pul-i-Charkhl  prison,  and  she  shook 
sometimes,  or  stopped  and  seemed  to  lose 
her  train  of  thought. 

Then  there  was  the  witness  from  a  north- 
em  provtoce,  telling  of  two  boys,  ages  eight 
and  10.  who  refused  to  reveal  to  Soviet 
troops  the  hiding  place  of  their  resistance- 
commander  father,  and  were  doused  with 
gasoline  and  set  on  fire. 

An  audience  that  had  thought  itself  numb 
with  ghastly  testimony  sat  riveted  till 
nearly  1  a.m.  Then  the  judges  retired,  to 
spend  a  day  considering  the  evidence. 

The  detailed  33-page  verdict  was  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  covered  by 
both  print  and  broadcast  media  in  Europe. 
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Tributial  of  the  Peoples,  in  its  Second 
Afghanistan,    condemned    the 
Union  for  violations  of  the  estab- 
of  war.  of  the  fundamental 
Afghan  people  and  of  basic.  el- 
Human  values. 

,  Lfghans  who  testified  at  the  end 

trit  unal  plan  to  fly  into  New  York 

or  a  brief  stay  in  the  U.S.  They 

from  London,  where  they  met 

Thursday  with  Britain's  prime  minister. 

1  hatcher.* 
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HON.  HAL  DAUB 


editorial.  Dr.  Campbell  cor- 
that: 

1883.  the  year  the  Pendleton 

.  would  or  could  have  predict- 

role  that  government  plays  in 

Nor  could  anyone  have  an- 

he    professionalism,    dedication, 

of  today's  public  servants. 


There  s  no  question  but  that  we 
have  the  inest  civil  service  system  and 
the  most  lualified  civil  servants  in  the 
world.  Th  ere  is,  however,  always  room 
for  impro  tement  in  any  dynamic  orga- 
nization, rhough  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  Dr.  Campbell's  recommenda- 
tions. I  )elieve  that  his  call  for  a 
treaty  be'  ween  bureaucrats  and  politi- 
cians deierves  our  attention,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  these 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues: 

The  edi  ;orial  follows: 


S  lluti  to  Civil  ^avAins 


what 


is  needed  is  a  treaty.  All 

are  baaed  on  compromise. 

must  be  willing  to  give  up  some- 


public  servants,  there  must 

willingness  to  accept  a  system  that 

on  performance.  They  must 

to  accept  a  system  that  permits 

iction.  including  dismissal,  for  in- 

performance  without  an  admlnls- 

so  convoluted  that  it  would 

Goldberg  Jealous.  This  requires, 

will^igness  on  the  part  of  top  career 

to  take  responsibility  for  gov- 

f^ilures  as  well  as  succesMs.  And 

abandon  the  attitude  that  it  is 

ilse's  responsibility.  The  recently 

Senior  Executives  Association 

major  role  in  this,  but  thus  far  it 

too  narrowly  on  pay  and  related 
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Prom  politicians,  legislative  and  executive, 
there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
essential  policy  and  management  roles  for 
career  public  servants.  That  acceptance 
must  be  both  in  deeds  and  in  words.  Some 
assistant  secretary  and  even  undenecretary 
positions  must  be  filled  by  career  people, 
promises  must  be  kept  and  recognition  that 
means  something  must  be  accorded  to  those 
who  deserve  it. 

Essential  to  all  of  this  is  a  change  of  atti- 
tude on  all  sides,  but  it  will  have  to  be  ac- 
companied by  some  legislation,  some  regula- 
tion changes  and  a  recognition  in  the  Oval 
Office  that  the  president  is  the  leader  of 
the  federal  work  force.  Recognizing  the  role 
of  Congress,  the  courts  and  the  law,  the  civil 
servant  still  looks  to  the  president  as  his 
chief  spokesman. 

Is  all  of  this  politlcaUy  possible? 

"No  way"  will  argue  any  self-respecting 
political  analyst,  academic  or  otherwise. 
The  interest-group  lineup  against  it  is  too 
formidable.  For  politicians,  the  use  of  the 
bureaucracy  as  a  whipping  boy  is  too  tempt- 
ing, and  for  civil  servants,  the  present  pro- 
tections of  the  system  are  too  comfortable. 

This  same  kind  of  analysis  preceded  the 
passage  of  the  Pendleton  Act,  the  pay  com- 
parability legislation  and  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1S>78.  American  politics  has  a 
way  of  eventually,  although  never  flawless- 
ly, doing  what  has  to  be  done.  To  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  what  the  Pendleton  Act 
has  wrought  would  not  only  be  too  bad;  it 
would  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  one  of 
America's  most  crucial  government  institu- 
tions—its career  civil  service.  What  l>etter 
way  to  recognize  the  Pendleton  Act  in  its 
lOOth  aimiversary  that  to  commit  ourselves 
anew  to  continuing  to  build  the  finest  civil 
service  system  in  the  world?* 


BALANCING  FEDERAL  BUDGETS 


HON.  KKHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPRBSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  legislative  initita- 
tive  propoaing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  that  all  Federal  budg- 
ets be  balanced. 

My  proposed  amendment  is  identical 
to  the  measure  I  advanced  at  the 
outset  of  the  97th  Congress  and  con- 
tains two  basic  parts.  First  my  bill  re- 
qtilres  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  no  more  than  it  collects  in  reve- 
nues, and  second,  the  bill  mandates 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
ao  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States  during  the 
previous  calendar  year.  This  bcdanced 
budget  requirement  could  be  suspend- 
ed in  times  of  national  emergency, 
such  as  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  been  decisive  in  their  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  the  balanced  budget 
mechanism  as  the  only  means  of  keep- 
ing Federal  spending  in  check.  During 
the  97th  Congress,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives came  very  close  to  execut- 
ing the  will  of  the  American  people 
when  218  Members  of  Congress  signed 
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a  discharge  petition  bringing  House 
Joint  Resolution  350  to  the  floor  of 
this  body  for  consideration. 

Although  the  position  of  those  of  us 
advocating  a  balanced  budget  ulti- 
mately did  not  prevail,  the  long-over- 
due lively  debate  articulated  on  that 
occasion  is  a  clear  indication  that  bal- 
ancing the  national  budget  is  not  a 
simplistic,  symbolic  gesture— it  is  a 
strong  fiscal  discipline  that  would 
prove  to  Americans  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  get  its  financial 
house  in  order. 

We  who  support  fiscal  discipline  in 
the  form  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment will  not  give  up  our  fight.  We 
will  continue  to  work  alongside  sup- 
portive State  legislatures  to  seciue 
passage  of  a  dramatic  legislative  call 
for  constitutional  reform— one  which, 
as  my  bill  does,  limits  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  spend  and  borrow  money 
and  demands  that  Congress  assume 
the  responsibility  for  fiscal  policy 
which  is  rational  and  stable.* 


THE  GENOVESE  CONTINGENCT 
PLAN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  massachubbtts 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPSBSEHTATIVES 

T%ie*day.  February  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  expressed  concern  about 
the  deficits  the  coimtry  faces  in  the 
later  years  of  this  decade,  but  he  has 
not  made  serious  proposals  to  bring 
these  deficits  under  control.  His  so- 
called  standby  tax  increase  proposal  is 
a  gimmick  which  will  have  little 
i4>peal  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
offers  virtually  no  reassurance  to  the 
financial  community.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  notion  of  making 
certain  things  contingent  on  future 
economic  activity  is  totally  without 
merit.  Frank  C.  Genovese.  a  professor 
of  economics  at  Babson  College,  re- 
cently wrote  to  me  with  a  suggestion 
for  the  tise  of  the  contingency  prlnic- 
ple  which  makes  far  more  economic 
and  social  sense  than  that  proposed  by 
President  Reagan.  Professor  Genovese 
reasonably  suggests  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  seriously  concerned  about  the 
future  deficits  which  his  policies 
threaten  to  produce,  he  should  agree 
to  make  a  substantial  part  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  increases  contingent  on 
our  success  in  bringing  about  economic 
recovery.  It  is  after  all  the  President's 
military  expenditures  which  are  in- 
creasing far  faster  than  any  other  ele- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
it  seems  reasonable  that  it  is  these  ex- 
penditures which  should  be  subjected 
to  the  contingent  principle  if  we  are  to 
try  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Professor  Genovese  is  a  thoughtful 
and  experienced  student  of  economic 
policy.  He  is  one  of  the  most  innova- 
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tive  economists  I  have  met  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  member- 
ship an  example  of  Mr.  Genovese's  in- 
novative thinking  as  it  applies  to  the 
possibility  of  making  some  part  of  the 
future  military  spending  increases  con- 
tingent on  economic  success: 

The  American  people  have  suffered 
enough.  They  and  the  Congress  took  the 
"riverboat  gamble"  and  lost  disastrously. 
Now  the  President  tells  us  "Prosperity  ta 
Just  around  the  Comer"  but  that  he  wlU 
take  a  conservative  estimate  of  its  speed  and 
scope.  And  he  asks  for  'contingency  tax  in- 
creases". ,       -, 

Congress  cannot  inflict  additional  suffer- 
ing upon  the  American  people  which  would 
attend  the  further  expenditure  decreases  in 
social  services  advocated  In  the  President  s 
budget  proposals.  Rather.  It  must  ask  him 
to  believe  his  own  estimates  for  economic 
recovery  and  should  make  contingent  not 
the  taxes  but  some  of  the  Increase  in  mili- 
tary spending  he  wants.  Thus  the  Congress 
should  provide  adequately  for  social  services 
and  some  increase  in  military  expenditures 
but  far  below  what  he  asks,  and  make  any 
increase  above  this  level  contingent  upon 
economic  recovery.  It  should  enact  a  Recov- 
ery Increase  Defence  Expeniture  blU.  This 
RIDE,  legislation  would  provide  for  In- 
creases in  defence  expenditures  when  unem- 
ployment falls  below  6%. 

If  President  Reagan  will  not  accept  this, 
he  will  be  rejecting  his  own  program  for  a 
military  build-up.  He  will  be  rejecting  his 
own  promise  of  a  decrease  in  the  misery  of 
the  unemployed.  He  will  be  rejecting  the 
hopes  and  concerns  of  the  American  people 
for  a  better  life.  The  President  should  "sUy 
on  the  course."* 
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HON.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAim 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1983 
•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  again 
give  my  full  endorsement  to  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Today,  42  percent  of  the  Nations 
work  force  is  made  up  of  women,  and 
more  than  half  of  all  married  women 
work  outside  the  home.  While  some 
women  are  blazing  glamorous  and  in- 
teresting careers  in  new  fields,  most 
women  work  not  Just  for  personal  sat- 
isfaction and  achievement.  Like  most 
men,  women  work  out  of  economic  ne- 
cessity. They  are  not  generally  the 
type  one  would  consider  ardent  femi- 
nists, but  because  they  must  worlt  to 
support  themselves  and  their  famUies. 
they  are  concerned  and  disturbed  by 
gender-based  differences  in  pay  and 

Working  women  contribute  to  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  this  great 
Nation,  but  are  paid  much  less  for 
their  contributions  than  men.  This  is 
not  because  Jobs  traditionally  held  by 
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women  are  any  less  important  or  be- 
cause those  jobs  generally  pay  less. 
Women  in  fields  traditionally  occupied 
by  men  are  paid  less  for  exactly  the 
same  work.  Women  engineers  earn 
about  67  percent  leas  than  men  engi- 
neers. Nurses  who  are  women  earn  less 
than  men  in  this  field.  A  woman  with 
a  college  degree  averages  the  same 
income  as  a  man  with  a  ninth  grade 
education.  It  is  time  that  America 
proved  that  our  Nation  U  serious 
aljout  eliminating  these  inequities,  and 
passage  of  the  ERA  would  be  a  strong 
statement  of  our  conviction  to  this 

cause. 

Women  who  work  in  the  home  are 
also  at  a  disadvantage  without  the 
ERA.  Pensions  often  discriminate 
against  surviving  spouses,  who  can  be 
forced  into  poverty  by  the  death  of 
their  husband.  Furthermore,  property 
rights,  marital  laws,  divorce  and  sepa- 
ration laws,  wills,  and  insurance  laws 
are  often  discriminatory. 

The  ERA  is  an  economic  and  civil 
rights  issue,  not  a  cultural  one.  Our  so- 
ciety will  continue  to  evolve,  and  with 
or  without  the  ERA.  the  roles  of 
women  and  men  in  society  will  change. 
Opponents  of  the  ERA  cannot  stop 
progress  and  the  natural  course  of 
human  development  and  growth.  But 
they  have  temporarily  succeeded  in 
making  the  economic  struggle  that 
women  and  their  families  face  more 
difficult.  ^^^  ^.. 

Opponents  of  the  ERA  say  that 
America  is  now  bored  with  this  issue, 
that  people  are  tired  of  hearing  about 
it.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  the  issue 
is  as  important  as  ever.  The  issue  re- 
mains a  top  priority  for  many  groups 
of  women,  including  widows  trying  to 
support  their  chUdren  facing  discrimi- 
nation because  she  has  children,  has 
taken  some  time  out  of  her  career,  or 
Just  because  she  is  female. 

Opponents  of  the  ERA  claim  It  is  a 
threat  to  their  way  of  life  and  to  tradi- 
tional famUy  values.  The  ERA  will  not 
force  people  to  change  their  lifestyles, 
but  would  allow  everyone  the  opportu- 
nity to  freely  puiaue  their  chosen 
course.  Opponents  of  the  ERA  do  not 
want  to  grant  us  that  choice.  They 
want  to  force  us  to  stay  where  we  are. 
or  to  move  backward,  and  live  the 
same  kind  of  Ufe  that  they  have  select- 
ed But  the  fact  stUl  remains  that  70 
percent  of  the  Nation's  poor  we 
women,  and  I  hope  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  traditional  values  ERA  oppo- 
nents seek  to  preserve  by  denying 
women  equal  rights. 

Equal  righU  should  be  a  basic  part 
of  our  Constitution.  It  should  not  be 
subject  to  overturning  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote.  So  many  civil  rights  laws 
have  passed  by  such  close  margins, 
and  attempts  have  recently  been  made 
to  remove  the  safeguards  that  have  al- 
ready been  provided  legislatively.  The 
people  of  America  deserve  a  stronger 
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guarantee  which  only  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  provide. 

I  hope  that  this  wUl  be  the  last  time 
that  Congress  needs  to  Introduce  an 
equal  rights  amendment.  And  I  have 
faith  that  this  time,  SUte  legislatures 
will  deliver  to  their  constituents  what 
otir  Nation  has  been  asking  for  for 
over  200  years— equality.* 


MOTHERS  OF  THE  PLAZA  DE 
MATO 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSia 

OritAXTLAin) 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEKTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1983 
•  Ms.     MIKULSKI.     Mr.      Speaker, 
during  my  recent  trip  to  Argentina.  I 
met  with  the  Mothers  of  the  Plaaa  de 
Mayo.  As  you  know  these  courageous 
women  have  a  terrifying  and  heart- 
breaking story  to  tell.  Over  the  last 
several    yean,    thousands    of    people 
have  been  kidnaped  and  have  disap- 
peared in  Argentina.  No  word  has  been 
heard  of  these  thousands;  their  moth- 
ers  and   grandmothers   are   now   de- 
manding a  full  explanation.  The  fol- 
lowing "Declaration  of  the  Mothers" 
gives  a  vivid  and  moving  account  of 
the  disappearances.  It  demands  justice 
and  truth  from  the  authorities  by  call- 
ing for  a  full  accounting  of  those  miss- 
ing,  a  complete   investigation   of   all 
cases,  and  prosecutions  by  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciary.  This  heart-rending 
plea  for  action  demands  the  closest  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Dbcuuiatioh  or  thz  Mothzrs 
At  thU  crucial  moment  in  which  resolu- 
tions should  be  taken  concerning  the  very 
grave  fact  of  the  forced  disappearance  of 
peraons,  the  Mothers  wish  to  express  our 

position. 

This  movement  of  pacific  resistant  sim- 
talns  a  nonbribed  banner:  the  APPEAR- 
ANCE  WITH  LIFE  OF  THE  "DETAINED- 
DISAPPEARED'  PERSONS. 

The  Mothers'  demand  is  unmovable  and  >t 
becomes  a  cry  in  the  popular  demonstra- 
tions. The  claim  is  out  in  the  open:  '  'That 
the  detained-dlsappeared  appear  with  life  . 
"They  took  them  alive,  we  want  them 
alive".  Because  our  children  were  taken 
away  alive,  defenseless,  hooded  and  hand- 
cuffed. They  were  abducted  from  their 
homes,  their  workplaces  or  the  street,  in 
82%  of  the  cases  before  eyewitnesses. 

Prior  to  their  disappearance  they  were  de- 
tained and  introduced  Into  cars  without  li- 
cense plates,  by  people  wearing  unifonns  or 
not  who  said  they  belonged  to  the  Armed 
Porees  or  Security  Organizations.  Being 
taken  away  at  great  speed  towards  unknown 
detention  centers,  in  this  way  the  fate  of 
our  loved  ones  remained  under  the  reign  of 
total  uncertainty.  

It  cannot  be  thought  that  their  ultimate 
destiny  may  have  been  death.  Because  11 
that  would  have  happened,  we  would  be 
facing  genocide,  a  crime  of  the  utmost  inhu- 
manity that  would  scare  the  country  and 
the  world.  ^     , ,_.        ,_ ^_„ 

Our  cry  cannot  be  but  for  UFE.  an  intan- 
gible right  of  the  human  being.  We  demand 
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cannot  be  in  any  way.  It  is  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  fplse  reconciliation. 

It  is  not  to  the  Mothers  to  "accept  a  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  grave  mistakes 
and  unwisely  acts  that  have  occurred"  in 
this  period  and  we  reject  a  "concertation" 
that  may  look  for  a  way  to  pass  into  the 
new  government  the  grave  errors  committed 
by  the  "de  facto  "  government. 

The  politicians  and  the  trade  unions,  to- 
gether with  the  Church,  should  demand  the 
clarification  of  the  wrongdoings  that  grieve 
the  country,  an  unavoidable  ethical  demand 
in  order  to  initiate  its  difficult  and  hard 
task  of  reinstating  a  legal  government. 

Us  Mothers  imperatively  declare  NO  to 
the  "mantle  of  forgetfulness",  because  the 
tragedy  of  the  "detained-disappeared"  is  a 
disgrace  which  puts  the  whole  country  to 
shame. 

We  reject  any  amnesty  law  dictated  by  the 
same  authors  of  the  facts  we  denounce.  One 
cannot  conceive  a  law  dictated  to  forgive 
horror,  the  dread  of  the  crimes  which  are 
minimized  by  calling  them  "excesses  com- 
mitted during  repression". 

If  the  judiciary  does  not  act  upon  those 
guilty,  the  country  will  not  be  able  to  recov- 
er its  moral  health,  its  level  of  civilized 
country. 

Those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
curing  and  orienting  the  country  must  be 
attentive",  its  destiny  as  a  nation  may  be  in 
their  hands  and  depend  upon  their  correct 
judgement,  dignified,  well  thought  out  and 
courageous  decisions  to  initiate  the  Demo- 
cratic life  that  our  people  are  entitled  to.« 
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claims  for  TRUTH.  JUSTICE 
in   order   to   reach   the   peace 
and  due  to  this  the  Mothers  of 
Association  cannot  admit  a 
I^conciliation"  as  that  of  Decem- 
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SYSTEM 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  growing  concern  about  the  heavy  in- 
debtedness of  many  foreign  countries 
and  our  involvement  with  them.  There 
is  a  developing  inclination  to  label  any 
assistance  to  these  nations  as  moves  to 
bail  out  our  major  banks.  What  is 
really  at  stake  here  is  the  survival  of 
our  international  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems. 

Economic   affairs  writer  Robert  J. 
Samuelson   of   the   National   Journal 
has  recently  written  an  enlightening 
examination  of  these  conditions  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
enter  it  in  the  Record  as  printed  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Pebruary  1. 
The  Burden  of  Debt:  A  Threat  to 
Stability? 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

In  politics,  as  an  Journalism,  you  rarely 
get  the  right  answers  by  asking  the  wrong 
questions.  The  right  question  about  interna- 
tional debt  is  not:  Are  we  going  to  bail  out 
the  banks?  Rather,  it  is:  Will  debt  pressures 
cripple  developing  countries  and  wound  the 
world  economic  recovery? 

Simply  put,  a  numl>er  of  large  developing 
countries— Mexico.  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Yugoslavia  among  them— have  accumulated 
more  debt  than  they  can  handle.  At  the  end 
of  1982,  the  debt  of  developing  countries  (in- 
cluding oil  producers)  totaled  more  than 


$600  bUlion,  with  about  one-third  of  it  owed 
to  commercial  banks.  If  short-term  export 
loans  are  included,  the  total— and  the  bank 
share— is  even  larger. 

A  significant  write-off  of  these  debts 
would  damage  many  of  the  world's  largest 
banks  and  impair  their  ability  to  continue 
the  lending— both  at  home  and  abroad— es- 
sential for  recovery.  But  a  strict  effort  to 
make  these  countries  repay  could  Involve 
hardships  that  might  Jolt  borrowing  govern- 
ments to  repudiate  their  debts. 

Possibly  no  diplomacy  is  more  important 
today  than  the  continuing  negotiations  to 
avoid  either  extremes.  Success  is  hardly  as- 
sured, but  one  essential  step  involves  in- 
creasing the  lending  authority  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  a  multigovem- 
ment  agency  that  supervises  debt  repay- 
ment programs.  It  is  here  that  the  wrong 
questions  surely  will  arise. 

For  any  increase  will  require  a  large  con- 
tribution (probably  about  $8  billion)  from 
the  United  States  that  will  need  congres- 
sional approval.  And  the  request  seems 
bound  to  provoke  cries  that  the  banks — or 
developing  countries— are  being  bailed  out. 

They  are.  But  so  what?  What  really  nuit- 
ters  is  political  stability  in  developing  coun- 
tries and  the  restoration  of  confidence  in 
the  postwar  economic  system. 

Like  it  or  not,  Americans  are  tied  to  world 
economic  conditions.  Roughly  two-fifths  of 
U.S.  exports  go  to  developing  countries,  in- 
cluding oil  producers.  This  trade,  like  most 
other  commerce,  subsists  on  credit.  Destroy 
confidence  in  the  underlying  credit  system, 
and  most  trade  will  revert  to  cash  and  carry. 
Global  growth  cannot  but  suffer. 

Both  banks  and  developing  nations  have 
been  guilty  of  enormous  self-deception.  But 
to  blame  them  exclusively  for  today's  debt 
problems  is  to  miss  the  larger  context  in 
which  they  operated.  The  debt  crisis  is  pos- 
sibly the  last  spasm  of  the  great  inflation- 
ary boom  of  the  19708,  a  boom  driven  by 
high  oil  prices  and  inflationary  U.S.  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Low  American  interest  rates  and  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  international  loan  market 
kept  borrowing  costs  low.  Banks  used  huge 
deposits  from  oil  producers  to  make  huge 
loans  to  developing  countries.  On  a  dollar- 
for-doUar  basis,  transaction  costs  were 
small.  Consequently,  the  interest  rate 
spread— the  difference  lietween  banks'  bor- 
rowing and  lending  rates— was  usually  less 
than  one  percentage  point. 

Only  inflation  and  rapid  economic  growth 
sustained  the  world's  debt  buildup.  Just  as  a 
company  can  add  debt  and  repay  from  prof- 
its, so  can  a  country.  Its  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  exports  are  its  profits.  Infla- 
tion simplifies  the  task  by  eroding  the  real 
value  of  debt.  While  debt  values  remain 
fixed,  export  values  rise. 

Precisely  this  happened  in  the  1970s.  Be- 
tween 1978  and  1980,  export  revenues  of 
non-oil-producing  developing  countries  rose 
28  percent  annually,  with  about  two-thirds 
of  that  stemming  from  volume  increases 
and  the  rest  from  price  rises.  Even  so,  the 
burden  of  debt  service  grew— from  14  per- 
cent of  export  revenues  in  the  1970-73 
period  to  19  percent  in  1981. 

Now  all  the  props  of  this  bloated  debt 
have  collapsed.  World  recession  has 
squashed  export  demand  and  prices,  reduc- 
ing estimated  1982  export  earnings  by  6  per- 
(»nt.  Moreover,  the  bargain  loans  of  the 
1970s  contained  a  catch.  They  had  floating 
interest  rates.  As  rates  rose  in  1981  and 
1982,  so  did  developing  countries'  borrowing 
costs. 


Given  the  resulting  pressures,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  system  has  held  together 
as  well  as  it  has.  Since  mid-1982,  the  IMF. 
bankers  and  government  officials  of  both 
creditor  and  debtor  nations  have  construct- 
ed a  series  of  chewing-gum  and  chicken-wire 
repairs  that  deserve  respect  for  their  inge- 
nuity. What  they  do  is  postpone  repayments 
of  maturing  principal— and  some  interest- 
while  countries  attempt  to  curb  imports  and 
boost  exports.  At  the  same  time,  banks  are 
l>eing  required  to  provide  new  loans  ($5  bil- 
lion for  Mexico.  $4.4  billion  for  Brazil)  to 
avoid  truly  Draconian  import  cutbacks  that 
would  harm  both  developing  countries  and 
their  suppliers,  the  developed  nations. 

The  suffering  looks  evenly  shared.  If  the 
banks  are  putting  up  more  money.  Mexico— 
to  take  but  one  example-is  expected  to  cut 
its  budget  deficit  from  16  V2  Percent  of  the 
nation's  output  to  SV^  percent  by  1985.  Next 
to  that,  the  U.S.  budget  squeeze  is  cotton 
candy.  The  official  hope.  then,  is  that  a 
modest  world  recovery  will  restore  a  sustain- 
able balance  between  countries'  export 
earnings  and  their  debts. 

What  is  that  sustainable  balance?  No  one 
really  knows.  Is  it  reachable?  No  one  knows. 
If  it  is  will  banks  and  other  private  lenders 
actually  provide  new  credits?  No  one  knows. 
Many  bigger  banks  surely  have  reached  pru- 
dent exposure  limits,  and  smaller  banks  are 
thoroughly  disenchanted.  . 

The  curious  fact  is  that  many  big  interna- 
tional banks,  including  Citicorp,  Bankers 
Trust  and  Chemical  Bank,  have  reported 
sizable  1982  profit  increases.  Are  their  ac- 
countanu  dreaming?  Two  well-informed 
specialists-former  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency John  G.  Heimann  and  investment 
banker  Felix  G.  Rohatyn-have  suggested 
that  some  loans  will  have  to  be  written  off. 
Economic  changes  have  a  way  of  driving 
politics.  In  Iran,  revolution  followed  rapid 
modernization.  In  Poland,  rapid  growth- 
followed  by  retrenchment-excited  labor 
unrest  and  repression.  In  Argentina,  a  dete- 
riorating economy  tempted  the  generals 
toward  a  diversionary  war.  These  are  some 
of  the  costs  of  economic  failure. 

Managing  the  worlds  debt  and  coaxing  an 
economic  recovery  are,  at  best,  twesome 
jobs.  They  will  not  be  made  easier  by  a  Con- 
gress too  preoccupied  with  who  is  bailing 
out  whom.  The  cliche  is  true:  We  are  all  in 
the  same  boat.* 


WHAT  ABOUT  SYNFUELS 
SPENDING? 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 


•  Mr  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  struggling  to  find  a  way  to  do 
what  we  know  must  be  done— cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  As  individuals,  we  value 
particular  programs  differently,  but  as 
a  group,  I  think  we  agree  that  no 
major  Federal  spending  program 
should  be  inunune  from  budgetary 
review.  Any  other  course  would  be  pa- 
tently unfair  to  those  who  are  asked 
to  make  sacrifices. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  avoid 
such  unfairness  that  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  sponsors  of  the  bi-par- 
tisan budget  appeal.  The  American 
people,  through  their  own  ingenuity  m 
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finding  alternative  sources  of  energy 
and  through   individual  conservation 
efforts,  have  already  done  far  more  to 
make  us  energy  self  sufficient  than 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.  will 
ever   do.   Yet.   while   we   consider   a 
freeze  on  all  domestic  spending,  the 
SPC  plans  to  funnel  billions  to  energy 
and    high-tech    companies— certainly 
not  our  neediest  corporate  citizens— so 
that  they  can  produce  synthetic  oil  or 
gasoline  at  a  price  far  in  excess  of 
market  prices.  I  believe  that  this  is 
wrong,  and  I  intend  to  share  with  you. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  the  re- 
sponses   received    from    the    distin- 
guished  members   of  the   bi-partisan 
budget  appeal  to  my  letter  to  them 
which  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  2S,  1983. 
Hon.  W.  Michael  Blumenthal. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connally, 
Hon.  C.  DoucLAS  Dillon, 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
Hon.  Peter  G.  Peterson. 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon. 
77ie  Bi-partisan  Budget  Appeal 
New  York,  N.Y.  ^     , 

Gentlemen:  Your  honest  and  clear  ap- 
praisal of  the  budgetary  crisis  now  facmg 
this  nation  is  the  kind  of  constructive  ap- 
proach that  we  need  if  we  are  to  solve  our 
fiscal  problems.  I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
initiative  in  bringing  to  the  established  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  country  new  idea*  on 
how  to  deal  with  a  problem  developed  by 
Government  over  a  number  of  years.  With- 
out the  nationwide  and  government-wide 
program  of  spending  cuts  that  you  suggest, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress  will 
remain  mired  in  a  web  of  pet  projects,  spe- 
cial interests  and  demagogues  who  prey 
upon  the  fears  of  those  dependent  upon 
government  assistance. 

Although  I  differ  with  you  on  the  extent 
to  which  tax  increases  are  necessary  and 
can  be  imposed  without  choking  off  the 
very  economic  revitalizatlon  that  we  all  wish 
to  nurture,  I  embrace  whole-heartedly  your 
•Principles  for  Budget  Reform. "  Govern- 
ment cannot  fault  business  executives  for 
emphasizing  short-term,  bottom-line  resulU 
at  the  expense  of  future  business  health, 
when  we  avoid  our  own  fiscal  responsibility 
to  the  nation  by  enacting  programs  now  to 
be  paid  for  in  the  future.  For  fiscal  year 
1983  one  of  every  three  Federal  doUars  will 
be  spent  for  pensions  and  medical  care  for 
those  over  65.  The  explosive  growth  of  these 
programs  has  come  from  seemingly  innocu- 
ous seeds  planted  a  decade  ago  and  iUik- 
trates  cleariy  the  bankruptcy  inherent  in 
the  "do  something  now— pay  for  it  later 
mode  of  government  that  has  been  em- 
ployed all  too  often  in  the  past. 

The  problem  is  obviously  too  great  lor 
anything  less  than  the  widest  possible  shar- 
ing We  will  all  suffer  if  nothing  is  done:  we 
will  all  benefit  by  a  sound  federal  balance 

shed* 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  hope  to  relnvigo- 
rate  our  economy  unless  private  investment 
dollars  are  available  to  finance  somethmg 
other  than  the  federal  debt.  Whatever  "eco- 
nomically sound"  public  works  programs 
may  be,  "economically  unsound  public 
works  projects  must  be  avoided.  'Boom  and 
Bust"  projecU  that  provide  no  training 
useful  for  long-term,  productive  employ- 
ment and  are  dependent  upon  Federal  subs  - 
dization  for  their  continued  existence  will 
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only  serve  to  broaden  federal  deflciU  and 
further  disillusion  those  unable  to  find 
secure  Jobs. 

The  purpose  of  your  January  20  appeal 
was  to  outline  a  program,  not  define  specif- 
ics I  would,  however,  like  to  bring  one  par- 
ticular federal  program  to  your  attention 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  federal  spend- 
ing involved  and  because,  like  the  entitle- 
ments programs,  it  mortgages  our  futi^ 
economy  to  meet  a  perceived  political  need. 
The  program  I  am  talking  about  is  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  (SFC)  established 
by  the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980.  In  that 
Act  Congress  authorized  up  to  $20  billion  to 
be  used  by  the  SFC  to  create  a  commercial 
synthetic  fuels  industry.  An  authorization 
for  another  $68  billion  awaits  an  up  or  down 
vote  later  in  the  98th  Congress. 

After  more  than  two  years,  the  SPC  has 
yet  to  find  a  single  major  synthetic  fuels 
project  worthy  of  risking  taxpayers'  funds. 
The  major  oil  and  engineering  companies 
which  could  put  together  commercial  syn- 
thetic fuel  ventures  simply  don't  see  the 
point  in  investing  resources  in  a  project  to 
produce  $65-$75  per  barrel  shale  oU  or  gaso- 
line from  coal  when  the  world  price  of  oil 
could  slip  below  $30  per  barrel.  I  don't 
blame  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  SPC  is  spending  about  $30 
million  per  year  just  to  operate.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  on  June  8,  1982,  es- 
timated that  between  1982  and  1987,  the 
SFC  win  spend  $234  million  for  administra- 
tive expenses  alone.  CBO's  mid-range  esti- 
mate of  total  SFC  outlays  U  $4.6  billion  for 
the  fiscal  years  1982  through  2001.  CBO  ex- 
pecte  most  project-related  costs  to  be  m- 
cun-ed  after  1987,  but  the  SPC  can  award 
•preconstruction  assistance"  of  about  $150 
million  under  Section  131(u)  of  the  Enernr 
Security  Act.  $4.6  million  of  such  funds 
were  awarded  last  month  to  sponsors  of  a 
peat   moss-to-methanol    project    In    North 

In  addition,  CBO  proJecU  that  if  the  SFC 
awards  price  guarantees  of  $67  per  barrel, 
the  potential  SFC  outlays  would  be  » 5. 5  bil- 
lion in  1982  dollars  between  1988  and  1992. 
The  SFC's  first  targeted  solicitation  for 
shale  oil  provides  for  price  guarantees  to  av- 
erage $67  per  barrel,  up  to  $1.6  billion  per 
project,  in  March  1983  doUars.  Dependmg 
upon  the  amount  of  funding  awarded  pursu- 
ant to  these  guarantees,  we  can  reasonably 
expect  multi-billion  dollar  SFC  outlays  by 

1990 

It  seems  to  me  that  principles  for  budget 
reform  that  you  set  forth  require  a  serious 
review  of  the  wisdom  and  justification  of 
the  SFC  Such  a  review  now  might  avoid  the 
situation  we  face  with  entitlemente  pro- 
grams today.  We  cannot  ask  Americans  to 
make  tangible  sacrifices  and  share  the 
burden  of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  we 
cannot  make  the  difficult  choices  that  must 
be  made  in  the  entitlements  and  national 
defense  programs,  while  a  multi-bilUon 
dollar  program  like  the  SFC  Is  allowed  to 
proceed  untouched.  „     „      j 

As  a  senior  Republican  on  the  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  I  am  in- 
terested to  know  what  you  think  about  the 
value  of  continuing  efforts  to  produce  a 
commerical  synthetic  fuels  industry?  Is  it 
worth  $5  billion  dollars,  especially  if  that 
means  increasing  taxes  by  $5  billion  or  cut- 
ting entitlements  or  defense  programs  by  an 
additional  $5  billion  dollars? 
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JMI 


I  look 
this  matter. 


forVvd  to  learning  your  views  on 

Sincerely  yours. 

Tom  Cokcoraii. 
Representative  in  Congre**.m 


LEGISLA'ION  TO  CORRECT  AN 
INEQUinr  IN  THE  MARRIAGE 
PENALITY  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
TAX 


CCDE 


HO  i  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSITTS 
IH  THX  1  :OUSE  or  RKPRXSniTATIVES 

Tnei  day,  February  8,  1983 
FRiiNK 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
legislation  which  will 
I  believe  to  be  discrimina- 
of  pensioners  with  re- 
ability  to  take  advantage 
marriage  penalty  pro- 
he  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Congress  made  very  neces- 
in  the  treatment  of  two- 
families  by  providing  for 
of  a  percentage  of  the 
spouse's  income.  Howev- 
income  which  would 
this  deduction.  Congress 
excluded,    among    other 
received  from  pensions, 
distributions  of  individual 
accounts,     and    deferred 
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deduction  for  couples  who  are 

not  allow  the  same  deduc- 

c<)uples  who  are  retired  and 

receiving  pensions.  This 

case    of    discrimination 

elderly.  The  rationale  for 

deduction— that  married 

Jointly  were  unfairly  pe- 

paying  more  in  taxes  than 

people— applies  equally  to 

on  pensions.  The  source  of 

either  wages  or  pension- 

rrelevant  in  this  context. 

I    am    introducing 
those  sections  of  the  In- 
Re^^enue  Code  which  exclude 
Annuities,  distributions  from 
retirement    accounts,    and 
received  as  deferred  compen- 
(wHich  often  substitutes  for  a 
being  deductible  by  two- 
couples.  This  bUl  wlU 
eqtilty  to  this  section  of  the 
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colleagues  to  support  this 
]  eglslation.* 


NAVY'S  BLUE  ANGEI^S  HONORED 

HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

orcAurounA 

IH  THX  <OUSX  OP  RXPRKSEIfTATrVES 

Tue  day,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  HI  NTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  February  13  through  Febru- 
ary 19,  19  }3  has  been  declared  Blue 
Angels  Ap  )reciatlon  Week  in  Imperial 
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County.  To  further  honor  the  dedica- 
tion and  skill  of  the  Navy's  Blue 
Angels  and  to  encourage  an  awareness 
by  all  Americans  of  their  outstanding 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces.  I  will  Introduce  legislation  to 
direct  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  pro- 
vide and  sell  a  postage  stamp  issue 
commemorating  this  squadron. 

Since  their  organization  in  1946.  the 
Blue  Angels  have  brought  to  the 
people  the  power  of  American  naval 
aviation,  inspiring  and  entertaining 
more  than  157  million  spectators  with 
their  precision  Eierial  demonstrations. 
The  exemplary  actions  and  profession- 
alism of  the  members  of  the  Blue 
Angels  Flight  Demonstration  Squad- 
ron, both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 
continue  to  inspire  our  youth  and  to 
aid  the  U.S.  armed  services  by  attract- 
ing the  highest  type  of  American 
young  men  and  women  to  their  re- 
cruiting programs.  The  Blue  Angels 
also  set  outstanding  examples  of  the 
value  of  the  hard  work,  disciplined 
training,  dedication  and  teamwork  in 
achieving  their  goals. 

The  Blue  Angels  have  become  an  im- 
portant tradition  in  America;  a  tradi- 
tion we  have  observed  and  enjoyed  for 
almost  four  decades.  It  is  now  appro- 
priate that  we  show  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  these  individuals  and 
the  tradition  they  continue  to  uphold. 
A  stamp  series  and  a  week  are  small 
gestures  of  appreciation  for  this  val- 
iant team.* 


REPEAL  OF  HEALTH  PLANNING 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  repeal 
titles  XV  and  XVI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  terminate  the  Federal  health 
planning  program  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  This  bill  is  similar  to  a  bill 
I  Introduced  in  the  97th  Congress, 
H.R.  4554.  which  many  of  my  col- 
leagues cosponsored. 

The  Federal  health  planning  pro- 
gram should  be  repealed  because  it 
has  failed  miserably  In  achieving  the 
goals  established  for  it:  Reduction  in 
the  cost  of  health  care  delivery  and 
Improved  access  to  health  care  serv- 
ices. Instead  of  saving  money,  plan- 
ning has  increased  the  costs  we  all  pay 
for  health  services;  instead  of  improv- 
ing access,  planning  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  hospital  franchises 
and  limitations  on  the  development 
and  growth  of  needed  services,  such  as 
CAT  scanners. 

The  primary  opposition  to  repeal  In 
the  98th  Congress,  while  seeming  to 
agree  that  health  planning  had  not 
achieved  the  goals  set  for  it,  argued 
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that  we  should  leave  it  in  place  until 
an  effective  competitive  health  care 
delivery  model  was  Implemented.  The 
fear  was  that  a  vacuum  would  develop 
with  the  demise  of  health  planning 
that  would  be  filled  by  a  surge  of  hos- 
pital expansions.  The  fact  is  that  In- 
depth  analyses  uniformly  refute  the 
hypothesis  that  CON  review  has  limit- 
ed growth  in  hospital  costs,  total  in- 
vestment, and  the  number  of  hospital 
beds. 

Even  if  CON  had  been  successful  in 
limiting  growth,  a  March  1982  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  study  on 
health  planning  points  out  two  factors 
that  would  work  to  prevent  uncon- 
trolled expansion.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study  first  notes  that 
States  that  have  experienced  a  meas- 
ure of  success  in  their  CON  programs 
would  probably  maintain  them.  CBO's 
second  point  relates  to  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  make  most  ex- 
pansion decisions  imprudent. 

I  would  add  a  third  point.  Hospital 
administrators  know  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  national  economy 
cannot  withstand  the  current  trend  in 
health  care  costs.  Whether  controls  on 
that  escalation  came  through  market- 
oriented  approaches  or  top-down  Gov- 
ernment control  and  whether  they 
come  piecemeal  or  in  a  package,  hospi- 
tal administrators  luiow  they  are  im- 
minent and  that  they  will  place  a  pre- 
miimi  on  lean,  efficient  operations.  A 
responsible  hospital  administrator  is 
not  going  to  load  up  his  or  her  hospi- 
tal's balance  sheet  with  large  debts 
and  new  capital  Investments  on  expan- 
sions that  will  not  enhance,  and  in  fact 
will  impede,  the  hospital's  ability  to 
survive  in  the  new  climate  of  health 
care  financing  that  we  all  expect. 

The  Federal  health  planning  law  has 
been  an  expensive  failure.  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  continue  it.« 
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SCHOOL  PRAYER 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  INDIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  en- 
dorsing the  President's  proposed 
school  prayer  amendment,  I  offered 
today  a  revised  version  which  I  believe 
will  strengthen  such  a  constitutional 
amendment. 
The  revised  amendment  reads: 
Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  prayer  or  other  religious 
activity  in  public  schools.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  State  shall  require 
any  person  to  participate  in  prayer  or  other 
religious  activity,  or  influence  the  form  or 
content  of  any  prayer  or  other  religious  ac- 
tivity in  such  public  schools. 

My  amendment  differs  from  the 
President's  in  two  main  respects.  First, 
it  would  expand  the  President's  pro- 


posal to  Include  other  religious  activi- 
ty. This  would  allow  use  of  school  fa- 
cilities for  the  voluntary  exercise  of  re- 
ligion In  debates,  Bible  study,  group 
prayers,  moral  instruction,  or  religious 
clubs  as  long  as  these  did  not  Infringe 
upon"  the  freedom  of  the  nonparticl- 

This  provision  is  particularly  timely 
in  light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  to  not  review  the  Lubbock, 
Tex.  case.  Such  a  review  could  have 
overturned    a    lower    court's    ruling 
which  found  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  Lubbock.  Tex.  school 
district  to  allow  students  to  gather  at 
the  school  before  or  after  the  regular 
school  day  for  any  educational,  moral, 
religious,    or   ethical   purposes,    even 
though  the  attendance  was  voluntary. 
Second,     my     amendment     would 
narrow   the  President's  proposal   by 
prohibiting  the  Government  from  ta- 
fluencing  the  form  or  content  of  the 
religious   activity.   The   word   "Influ- 
ence" is  used  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
that  a  State  cannot,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  form  or  content.  Many  Americans 
are   rightfully    concerned    about   the 
wisdom  of  permitting  the  Government 
to  be  involved  in  the  composing  of  a 
prayer  to  be  said  in  the  schools.  They 
want   free   exercise   of   religion,   not 
State-imposed    religion.    My    amend- 
ment specifically  addresses  this  con- 
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This  proposal  also  differs  from  that 
of  the  President's  in  some  minor  as- 
pects. It  does  not  refer  to  individual 
prayer  or  prayer  in  public  institutions. 
The  courts  have  not  held  unconstitu- 
tional either  individual  prayer  or 
prayer  in  public  institutions,  other 
than  public  schools. 

I  believe  the  key  problem  we  are  ad- 
dressing Is  allowing  a  group  of  stu- 
dents to  voluntarily  meet  for  the  sake 
of  religious  expression  on  school 
grounds.  Since  the  courts'  rulings  in 
the  1960's  which  found  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  State-composed  prayer 
to  be  unconstitutional,  the  courts  and 
school  administrators  have  progres- 
sively eroded  the  right  to  religious  ex- 
pression in  the  schools.  There  are 
many  examples  besides  the  one  from 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  including: 

First,  the  reading  of  prayers  from 
the  CoHGRESSiOHAL  RECORD  to  a  volun- 
tary gathering  of  students  in  a  high 
school  gymnasium  before  the  begin- 
ning of  a  school  day  was  forbidden  by 
New  Jersey  State  courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  declined  review. 

Second,  an  Arizona  school  district  s 
policy  granting  the  high  school  stu- 
dent councU  permission  to  open  op- 
tional school  assemblies  with  volun- 
tary, student-initiated  prayer,  unsu- 
pervised by  teachers,  was  held  a  viola- 
tion of  the  establishment  clause  by 
Federal  courts. 

Third  a  school  principal  in  New 
York  ordered  his  teachers  to  stop  kin- 


dergarten children  from  voluntarily 
saying  grace  before  meals  on  their  own 
initiative.  The  second  circuit  court  of 
appei^  upheld  the  ban. 

Fourth,  high  school  students  in  WU- 
liamsport.  Pa.,  requesting  permission 
to  form  a  club— caUed  Petros-on  the 
same  basis  as  other  groups  and  to 
meet  regularly  like  other  groups 
during  regxUarly  scheduled  activity  pe- 
riods two  mornings  per  week  were  re- 
fused permission. 

Fifth,  student-initiated,  voluntary 
prayer  meetings  by  a  high  school 
group  called  students  for  voluntary 
prayer  were  banned  by  a  board  of  edu- 
cation in  New  York.  The  second  circuit 
court  of  appeals  upheld  the  ban. 

The  continued  enforcement  of  a  na- 
tionwide  rule   against  school   prayer 
and  the  continuation  of  a  waU  of  sepa- 
ration   between    schoolchildren    and 
God  is  no  way  for  the  Government  to 
be  neutral  about  religion.  Ratification 
of  a  voluntary  school  prayer  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  spirit  of  the 
first  amendment,  whose  framere  in- 
tended it  to  guarantee  freedom  of  reU- 
gion.  not  to  prohibit  religion  in  com- 
munity life.  _,      .      , 
Opponents  of  the  proposed  school 
prayer  amendment,  in  asserting  that 
religion  belongs  only  in  the  home  and 
church,  overtook  the  fact  that  a  refus- 
al to  permit  religious  exercises  is  not  a 
realization    of    State    neutrality    but 
rather  an  establishment  of  a  religion 
of  secularism.  A  school  prayer  amend- 
ment would  redress  this  present  lack 
of  neutrality  by  permitting  voluntary 
group  prayer  and  religious  activity  in 
our  public  schools. 

From  the  beginning.  America  has 
been  a  profoundly  religious  Nation 
with  a  tradition  of  publicly  declaring 
and  encouraging  a  beUef  in  and  de- 
pendence upon  God.  And  from  the  be- 
ginning, education  was  treated  as  an 
enterprise  with  Inseparable  reUglous 
and  moral  components. 

In  the  American  tradition,  religion  is 
a  vital  part  of  our  public  life,  not  seg- 
regated to  merely  private  observances, 
and  in  that  tradition.  Government  rec- 
ognizes God's  reality  and  blessings  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  it  stands.* 


SCIENCE  TEACHER  SKILLS 
UPGRADING  BILL 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALirORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressmen  Obbrstar,  9^"' 
Stokes,  VAHDERORirr.  and  Fauhtroy 
Join  Senator  Dodd  and  his  coUeagues 
to  introduce  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  which  will  begin  to  answer 
the  critical  need  now  facing  the 
Nation  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  those 
who  teach  science  and  mathematics  to 
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our  children  in  secondary  schools.  The 
bill    would    provide    $50,000,000    in 
grants  to  be  awarded  to  universities 
that  will  create  programs  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  secondary  school  science 
and  mathematics  teachers.  The  prob- 
lem the  bill   is  designed  to  remedy 
came  on  us  quieUy.  With  the  empharis 
on  science  education  that  occurred  in 
the  United  SUtes  after  the  Soviete 
launched  Sputnik,  it  appeared  that 
American  science  instruction  was  in 
good  shape.  And  it  was.  for  a  time.  Un- 
fortunately, as  our  emphasis  in  this 
area  of  education  declined,  so  also  did 
the  quality  of  such  education.  Now  it 
Is  wli^rming  for  US  to  discover  that  over 
half  of  the  new  teachers  in  science  and 
mathematics     have     never     received 
formal  training  In  the  subjects  they 
teach.  This  single  fact  has  profound 
Implications  for  our  future. 

It  means  that  many  of  our  children 
will  not  be  well  enough  prepared  in 
basic  science  and  mathematics  to  par- 
ticipate competently  in  coUege  level 
study  In  these  areas,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  pool  of  talent  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  may  begin  to 
dry  up.  It  is  critical  that  the  country 
maintain  this  talent  pool  since  it  pro- 
vides much  of  the  creativity  and  inno- 
vation which  drive  American  industry. 
Moreover,  this  same  talent  pool  is  the 
one  from  which  we  draw  much  of  the 
expertise  necessary  for  an  adequate 
national  defense. 

The  loss  of  the  ability  to  compete  In 
the  international  marketplace  and  the 
loss  of  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
against  aggressors  are.  indeed,  impor- 
tant losses.  But  I  think  we  also  must 
look  at  some  of  the  more  human  and 
domestic  costs  of  a  scientifically  illiter- 
ate populace.  Most  obviously,   those 
who  are  not  weU  tought  are  also  not 
likely  to  be  supportive  of  education  In 
general.  One  Is  not  Inclined  to  support 
those  Institutions  which  appear  to  be 
a  cause  of  problems  for  oneself,  after 
all  We  hear  often  that  education  is  a 
local  matter.  And  in  many  ways  It  is. 
But  I  fear  for  education  if  It  must  be 
dependent  for  Its  support  on  citizens 
who  see  education  as  an  enemy  be- 
cause they  were  dealt  with  harshly  in 

its  grip.  ,       ... 

The  human  loss  because  of  an  Inferi- 
or education  caimot  be  measured  to 
terms  of  an  Inefficient  missUe  guid- 
ance system  or  a  critical  lag  to  the 
amount  of  time  It  will  take  our  todus- 
tries  to  produce  the  next  generation  of 
memory  chips.  It  Is  a  loss  simply  be- 
cause a  significant  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulace will  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  totellectual  life  to  its 
fullest.  They  will  lack  the  basic  foun- 
dation from  which  to  develop. 

The  victims  of  this  loss  are  the  one 
who  must  seek  remedial  classes  to  col- 
lege to  an  attempt  to  recoup  the  loss. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  reach  out 
for  such   help.   But  the  universities 
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that  respond 


will  need  to  allocate  re- 
sources frbm  other  academic  areas  to 
supply  th(i  need  for  remediation.  And 
this  will  (reate  further  strain  in  our 
education!  J  system. 

Going  a  bit  farther  down  the  line, 
those  whc  are  less  well  instructed  are 
likely  to  have  fewer  career  options 
open  to  tliem.  In  fact,  they  are  likely 
to  be  forci  >d  to  take  lower  paying  jobs 
in  order  to  survive.  This,  in  turn. 
ths  t  they  will  pay  fewer  taxes, 
t  lerefore.  be  less  able  to  sup- 
very  programs  that  might 
them  from  a  life  of  inad- 
liewarded  struggle.  Thus,  we 
circle  and  realize  that  if  we 
to  see  that  our  children 
teachers,  we  create,  by  de- 
sistem  of  progressive  educa- 
doqiestic.  and  human  decay. 
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MRS.  MADGE 
BENOVITZ 


HOlf.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PKNNSYLVAlf  lA 
nf  THE  ItOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue  fday.  February  8,  1983 
HA  RRISON. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on 

,  February  13.  the  S.  J. 

No.  139  of  Bnai  B'rith 

Mrs.  Madge  Benovitz 

( ::ommunity   Service   Award. 

is  presented  annually  at 

s  Lincoln  Day  dinner  to  an 

member  of  our  northeast- 

vania  community. 

could  be  more  deserving  of 

than  Madge  Benovitz.  She 

3f  herself,  tirelessly  and  un- 

Qver  many  years  and  across  a 

of  community  activities. 

served  as  president  of  the 

Women  Voters  of  Pennsyl- 

by  appointment  of  two  Gov- 

lifferent  political  parties,  as 

of  the  Pennsylvania  State 

Education.  For  2  years,  she 

)resident  of  the  United  Way 

Valley  and,  I  might  add, 

first  woman  to  be  elected 

community  position. 

is  a  member  of  the 

trustees  of  King's  College  in 

a  member  of  the  board 

of  Home-Health  Services 

Pennsylvania  and  a 

the  Blue  Cross  advisory 
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In     recognition     of     these     many 
achievements,  Madge  was  recently  des- 
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ignated  a  "Distinguished  Pennsylva- 
nian"  by  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. She  has  also  been  award- 
ed the  Penn's  Woods  Girl  Scout  Coun- 
cil Recognition  Award,  in  1977,  and 
the  United  Way  Gold  Award  in  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  B'nai  B'rith  Lodge 
No.  139  in  paying  tribute  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  in  many  community 
ventures.  All  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a  better  place  because  of 
Madge  Benovitz'  efforts. 

We  all  wish  Madge  and  her  husband. 
Dr.  Burton  Benovitz,  many,  many 
more  years  of  health  and  success  in  all 
that  they  undertake.* 


February  8,  1983 


February  8,  1983 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  SHOULD 
BE  PROMINENTLY  DISPLAYED 
AS  PART  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  MEMORIAL 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

or  CALirORNIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  publicly  calling  on  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  to  honor  the  agreement 
on  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
reached  by  veterans  on  March  23, 
1982. 

At  a  March  1982  meeting,  veterans, 
representatives  of  veterans'  groups 
and  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund  met  to  work  out  a  compromise 
agreement  on  the  design  of  the  memo- 
rial. At  the  meeting,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator John  Warner  of  Virginia,  nomi- 
nations were  taken  on  the  placement 
of  a  flag  and  statue  to  be  added  to  the 
memorial.  A  press  release  issued  by 
Senator  Warner  states  unequivocally 
the  agreed-to  location  of  the  flag  and 
statue.  The  release  states: 

The  flag  pole,  to  be  placed  atop  the  apex 
of  the  two  walls,  was  proposed  to  symbolize 
the  American  service  men  and  women  who 
follow  and  fight  for  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  American  flag  •  •  •  The  statue,  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  walls,  will  be  a  strong, 
commanding  figure  symbolizing  all  who 
served  in  Vietnam. 

This  location  for  the  flag  and  statue 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  All  veter- 
ans and  veterans  groups,  including  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund  sup- 
ported the  placement  of  the  flag  at 
the  apex  of  the  memorial  walls. 

We  did  not  vote  to  put  the  flag  and 
statue  at  the  entranceway  and  we  did 
not  vote  to  put  the  flag  and  statue  in 
the  trees.  But  now,  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission wants  to  ignore  the  very  veter- 
ans that  the  memorial  is  supposed  to 
honor  and  impose  its  own  so-called  ar- 
tistic standards  by  hiding  the  flag  and 
statue  in  the  trees. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  contact 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  and  insist 
that  the  compromise  agreement  be  ad- 
hered to.« 


WILDLIFE  PRESERVE  FOR 
HUMPBACK  WHALES 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  resolution 
which  I  have  offered  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  wildlife  preserve  for  humpback 
whales  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  area 
known  to  be  the  breeding  grounds  for 
these  great  mammals. 

As  background,  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  letters  writ- 
ten by  a  number  of  authorities  on  the 
subject,  and  the  abstract  and  introduc- 
tion to  the  1981  Report  to  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission,  prepared 
by  K.  C.  Balcomb  III,  and  C.  Nichols, 
Jr.,  of  the  Ocean  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Society  of  Boston. 

Ocean  Research  and 
EIducation  Society,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  12,  1982. 
Congressman  G.  William  Whitehuhst, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Whiterurst:  Tom 
Garrett  has  informed  me  of  your  initiative 
with  H.J.  Res.  462  calling  for  a  Humpback 
Whale  Sanctuary  in  the  Caribbean  region 
and  your  need  for  information  to  support 
this  Initiative. 

We  have  been  studying  the  breeding  popu- 
lation of  humpbacks  on  Silver  Bank  since 
1976  and  I  enclose  copies  of  our  reports  and 
population  estimates. 

We  have  also  been  in  contact  with  au- 
thorities in  the  Dominican  Republic  who 
claim  jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  question. 
I  enclose  copies  of  our  correspondence  with 
them  concerning  a  humpback  sancturary. 

We  are  happy  to  support  this  worthwhile 
resolution.  Please  call  on  us  for  further  in- 
formation on  the  Northwest  Atlantic  hump- 
back population. 
Sincerely, 

James  P.  Ross. 
Staff  Scientist 

Ocean  Research  and 
Education  Society,  Inc.. 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  26,  1981. 
Jose  Alberto  Ottenw alder, 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Jose  Alberto:  Dr.  George  Nichols 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  recent  letter 
of  May  28.  I  am  assisting  ORES  and  teach- 
ing on  REGINA  MARIS  in  addition  to  con- 
tinuing my  Harvard-based  activities  with  sea 
turtle  conservation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  approve  of 
the  idea  of  a  whale  sanctary  on  Silver  Bank. 
ORES  can  provide  recent  population  esti- 
mates 1978-81  to  support  a  proposal  and 
could  provide  some  photographs  of  live 
whales. 

Your  projected  list  of  marine  mammals  of 
Hispaniola  is  very  interesting.  I  will  review 
our  records  and  provide  you  with  cetacean 
sightings  made  by  us  over  the  last  few  years 
in  D.R.  waters. 

I  believe  that  a  whale  sanctuary  on  Silver 
Bank  need  not  conflict  with  the  fishing  ac- 
tivities by  Dominican  vessels  on  the  Bank. 


We  often  observe  motorized  fishing  boats  of 
30-50  foot  size  who  appear  to  be  running 
fish  traps  or  hand  lines,  but  these  boats  do 
not  interfere  with  the  whales. 

I  think  some  educational  work  on  whales 
would  be  useful  in  D.R.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  most  of  the  residents  of  Puerto 
PlaU  were  unaware  of  the  large  number  of 
whales  just  offshore.  Silver  Bank  is  a  little 
far  offshore  to  be  suiteble  for  tourist  whale 
watching,  but  it  would  be  useful  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  local  businessmen  about 
whales  and  perhaps  convince  the  "economic 
sector '  that  whale  conservation  is  in  their 
own  interest. 

Ken  Balcomb  is  presently  at  the  IWC 
meetings  and,  armed  with  your  letter,  will 
raise  the  question  of  a  Silver  Bank  sanctu- 
ary. We  should  keep  in  mind  that  hump- 
back whales  are  completely  protected  from 
whaling  at  the  present  time  and  the  func- 
tion of  a  sanctuary  would  be  to  protect  this 
vital  breeding  area  from  other  forms  of  dis- 
turbance and  harrassment. 

We  would  be  most  interested  in  joining 
you  in  seeking  support  from  IWC  for  an  in- 
depth  study  of  cetaceans  in  Etominican 
waters  and  would  be  pleased  to  offer  our  ex- 
pertise and  facilities  (particularly  the  ship) 
to  assist  Dominican  scientists  in  such  a 
project.  Please  keep  us  informed  of  the 
progress  you  make  to  this  end  and  let  us 
know  if  we  can  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a 
suiuble  proposal. 
Best  regards, 

James  Perran  Ross, 

Staff  ScientiaL 


Carnegie  Museum  or 

Natural  History, 
PitUburgh,  Pa.,  May  28,  1981. 
Dr.  George  Nichols,  Jr..  M.D., 
President,  the  Ocean  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Society,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Dr.  Nichols:  I  was  thrilled  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  today.  I  regret  the  delay  it 
took  to  arrive  in  PitUburgh  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

The  proposal  of  some  sort  of  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  National  Museiim  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  your  Society  for  future 
work  is  still  on  as  well  as  my  support  to  the 
need  of  making  Silver  and  Navidad  Banks 
sanctuaries  for  Humpback  whales.  Especial- 
ly now  when  the  Humpback's  situation 
seems  to  be  getting  worse.  The  possibility  of 
a  decline  of  the  Humpback  population  in 
their  breeding  grounds  in  the  Caribbean,  as 
suggested  by  the  results  of  your  latest 
survey  are  most  disturbing. 

Absolutely.  As  stated  in  my  previous 
letter,  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  could  have 
the  National  Museum  and  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  (government  institutions), 
among  others,  willing  to  support  a  proposal 
to  our  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Do- 
minican Government  for  the  establishment 
of  a  sanctuary.  I'm  almost  sure  that  addi- 
tional support  could  be  obtained  from  other 
private  and  official  organizations,  like  Na- 
tional Parks,  Center  for  Research  in  Marine 
Biology  and  the  Fisheries  Department.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  I  am  actually  unable 
to  make  the  necessary  telephone  calls  to  be 
more  effective,  in  getting  more  and  faster 
positive  reactions  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  will  not  be  easy,  but  I  feel  confi- 
dent about  it.  A  recent  proposal  submitted 
to  the  authorities  in  the  D.R.  requesting 
more  conservation  and  legal  enforcement  ef- 
forts for  sea  turtles,  has  been  quite  success- 
ful in  a  relative  short  period  of  time. 

1  would  also  like  to  take  thU  opportunity 
to  present  a  new  proposal  dealing  with  the 
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legal  protection  of  all  marine  mammals  spe- 
cies found  in  the  waters  of  the  D.R.  Until 
now,  only  the  manati  is  protected  by  law. 
Recently  I  started  working  on  a  list  of  its 
marine  mammals,  including  historical  data, 
published  records  (to  my  surprise,  I  only 
found  a  few  from  Hispaniola),  and  recent  In- 
formation I  have  got  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  paper  would  be  published  in 
Spanish  (to  contribute  to  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  ignorance  of  Domlnic\ns  about 
marine  mammals  in  our  coastal  waters).  It 
will  discuss  the  world-wide  conservation 
problem  of  this  group  and  its  status  and 
"distribution"  in  the  D.R.  (and  possibly  the 
Caribbean).  I'm  also  considering  including  a 
key  for  their  identification  with  line  draw- 
ings. I'm  expecting  that  with  this  and  other 
divulgation  measures  through  the  media,  to 
start  creating  an  awareness  for  the  need  to 
protect  cetacean  populations  and  for  Navi- 
dad and  Silver  Banks  to  be  sanctuaries. 

A  well  defined  justification  for  this  objec- 
tive is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal to  the  Dominican  Government.  I  can 
predict  that  the  major  opposition  will  come 
from  the  economic  sector,  both  private  and 
governmental  (INDOTEC.  IDECOOP. 
DRP/SEA),  since  the  Navidad  and  Silver 
Banks  represent  maybe  the  most  attractive 
fishing  area  of  the  country.  Fisheries  re- 
sources are  being  exploited  in  a  heavy  and 
disorderly  way  without  scientific  criteria. 
For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
should  not  only  consider  the  reasons  for 
which  the  banks  should  be  protected,  but 
also,  provide  some  recommendations  for  its 
management  and  exploitation  on  a  conser- 
vation basis. 

At  any  rate,  I  would  be  most  interested  In 
having  the  question  raised  by  Dr.  Ken  Bal- 
comb at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission,  in  our  name, 
and  I  hope  he  can  do  so.  Certainly  your 
group  Is  the  most  appropriate  instrument  to 
accomplish  it,  considering  your  experience 
in  the  area.  I  will  need  however,  your  assist- 
ance in  the  near  future  in  the  formulation 
of  the  proposal,  especially  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  Humpbacks  in  the  area 
and  the  role  of  the  banks  in  their  survival.  I 
also  hope  to  have  some  logistic  support 
from  the  IWC,  in  expressing  the  interna- 
tional support  and  concern  for  the  marine 
mammals  population  In  Navidad  and  Silver 
Banks. 

With  best  regards, 

Jose  Alberto  Ottenw alder. 

Resident  Specialist 
P.S.— If  you  think  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  have  the  previous  statement  in 
either  the  National  Museum  or  National 
Zoo  estatlonary.  let  me  know. 


Ocean  Research  and 
Education  Society,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  5,  1981. 
Dr.  Jose  Alberto  Ottenw  alder. 
Scientific  Coordinator,  Museo  Nacional  de 

Historia  Natural  Santo  Domingo,  Re- 

publica  Dominicana. 
Dear  Dr.  Ottenw  alder:  This  Is  just  a  note 
to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter  of 
December  23  and  to  apologize  for  not  ac- 
knowledging It  sooner.  As  you  probably 
know  by  now  we  have  been  In  touch  with 
Dr.  David  Robison  and  Mr.  Miguel  Ramirez 
regarding  the  work  we  did  In  February  on 
Navidad,  Slver  and  Mouchoir  banks.  Both 
were  extremely  helpful  and  Ramirez  provid- 
ed us  with  some  very  Interesting  Informa- 
tion regarding  his  own  work  with  the  whales 
In  Samana  Bay.  Unfortunately,  we  were  not 
able  to  get  together  due  to  the  many  miles 
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between  Puerta  Plata  and  Santo  Domingo 
but  perhaps  In  future  trips  we  will  be  able 
to  meet  and  talk  In  person. 

Both  Ken  Balcomb  and  I  were  much  In- 
trigued by  your  suggestion  that  we  set  up 
some  sort  of  collaborative  arrangement  be- 
tween  the   Museum   and   the   Society   for 
future  work.  I  know  that  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us  and  I  suspect  we  might- 
be  able  to  provide  some  things  which  would 
forward  the  museum's  work  as  well.  One  of 
the  items  Balcomb  and  I  discussed  at  some 
length    was    the    possibility    of    one    day 
making  Silver  and  Navidad  banks  sanctuar- 
ies for  Humpback  whales.  Both  of  us  believe 
this  would  be  a  very  important  thing  to  do 
If  It  was  possible.  During  our  recent  trip  we 
surveyed  with  some  care  all  the  waters  from 
the   Gulf   of   Paria   northward   along   the 
chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  without  finding 
a  single  whale  until  we  got  to  the  north 
coast  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  did  hear  a  very  dis- 
tant whale  on  Virgin  Banks  and  received  re- 
ports of  sightings  of  a  pair  of  Humpbacks 
along  the  north  coast  of  St.  Thomas  shortly 
before  we  arrived.  This  complete  lack  of 
whales  was  a  surprize  to  us  especially  since 
in  1977  we  had  seen  several  Humpbacks  just 
west  of  the  island  of  Barbuda  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  animals  probably  a  dozen 
or  so  at  least  on  the  banks  north  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  all  this  suggests  that  the 
banks  may  now  be  the  only  habitat  that  the 
Humpbacks  feel  Is  suitable  for  their  breed- 
ing and  calving  activities  In  the  whole  area. 
Were  these  banks  to  be  disturbed,  therefore, 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion   of    northwest    Atlantic    Humpback 
whales  might  be  very  seriously  disturbed.  In 
your  letter  you  ask  whether  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  or  lUCN  have 
considered  any  action  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  sanctuary,  as  far  as  we  know 
the  answer  Is  negative.  However  this  may  be 
because  no  one  has  raised  the  question. 

As  it  happens.  Ken  Balcomb  will  be  at- 
tending In  June  meetings  of  the  scientific 
committee  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission.  If  you  thought  that  the  Do- 
minican Government  or  Museum  wish  to 
have  the  question  raised  at  those  meetings 
Ken  would  be  more  than  willing  to  serve  as 
your  representative  If  you  wished  him  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  appropriate 
bodies.  Ken  will  probably  be  in  Boston  in 
about  three  weeks  meanwhile  I  will  be  here 
at  O.R.E.S.  and  in  frequent  touch  with  him 
by  radio  so  you  can  let  me  know  your 
thoughts  at  convenience. 

I  am  not  just  sure  when  this  letter  will 
reach  you  In  Pittsburgh  since  Im  having  to 
send  It  via  the  Museum  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Nevertheless  I  look  forward  to  your  re- 
sponse with  great  Interest.  With  best  wishes 
and  many  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

George  Nichols.  Jr.,  M.D.. 

President 


[From  the  Ocean  Research  and  Education 

Society  (ORES).  Boston,  Mass.] 
Humpback  Whale  Censuses  in  the  West 

Indies 
(By  K.  C.  Balcomb  III  and  C.  NlchoU,  Jr.) 

abstract 
Shipboard  censuses  and  surveys  for  hump- 
back whales  In  the  West  Indies  were  con- 
ducted from  the  research  vessel  "Regina 
Maris"  in  1977,  1978,  1980,  and  1981.  The 
number  of  whales  In  this  breeding  popula- 
tion Is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  2,000  In- 
dividuals. Most  of  the  breeding  population 
occurs  on  Silver  and  Navidad  Banks  north 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

binding,  they  have  sparked  intense 
debate  within  Israel,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  result  will  be  the  "en- 
forcement of  responsibility"  which  is 
central  to  democracy.  That  such  heavy 
responsibility  can  be  placed  upon  offi- 
cials of  a  nation  by  her  own  people 
speaks  well  for  the  healthy  nature  of 
democracy,  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mission for  its  straightforward  inquiry 
and  conclusions.* 
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THE       STORY       OP       AMERICA'S 
BLACK  AIR  FORCE— THE 

BLACK  EAGLES 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OrTKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  January  issue  of  Tony 
Brown's  Journal  by  Col.  Edward  C. 
Gleed,  entitled  "The  Story  of  Ameri- 
ca's Black  Air  Force."  This  article  is  a 
very  informative  history  of  the  "Tus- 
kegee  Experiment."  which  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  only  all-black 
flying  units  ever  established  by  the 
United  States.  The  article  also  chron- 
icles a  particularly  odious  period  in 
America's  segregated  past. 

The  heroes  in  Colonel  deed's  article 
come  to  life  in  an  excellent  four-part, 
month-long  public  television  special 
entitled.  "The  Black  Eagles."  The 
series,  which  will  be  aired  this  month, 
was  produced  by  Tony  Brown,  the 
host  and  producer  of  Tony  Brown's 
Journal,  the  longest  running  syndicat- 
ed black-affairs  series  in  television  his- 
tory. Both  the  article  and  the  televi- 
sion series  chronicle  events  not  found 
in  American  history  books,  and  are 
particularly  noteworthy  this  month. 
Black  History  Month. 

I  commend  Colonel  Gleed's  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  article  follows: 
The  Story  op  Amoiica's  Black  Air  Forcx 
(By  Col.  Edward  C.  Oleed,  DSAP  (ret.)) 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  and  shaU  we  say 
existing  ever  since  World  War  I.  there  was  a 
racist    attitude    within    American    society 
which  overflowed  into  the  military,  the  War 
Department.  Because  of  these  beliefs,  there 
were  no  Negroes  in  the  Air  Corps. 

This  feeling  inside  the  military  was  gener- 
ated, we  believe,  primarily  by  a  1925  War 
College  study.  You  wouldn't  believe  the  rea- 
soning that  they  used  to  describe  the  Negro. 
They  described  him  as  a  mentally  inferior 
subspecies  of  the  human  population,  and 
probably  the  worst  of  all  races.  They  said 
that  he  couldn't  poasibly  achieve  because 
his  cranial  cavity  was  only  35  ounces,  where 
the  white  man's  was  45. 

They  went  further  to  say  that  because  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Negro,  he  wasn't 
fit  to  associate  with  anybody,  socially,  other 
than  the  lowest  types  of  Whites.  All  of  this 
went  Into  the  makeup  of  what  they  deter- 
mined was  the  best  way,  if  they  had  to  be 
used  militarily,  to  put  them  in  a  segregated 
organization.  Now  this  had  buUt  up  because 


of  the  conclusions  from  World  War  I  and  It 
didn't  change:  this  type  of  thinking  lasted 
all  the  way  through  World  War  11  with  a 
few  special  exceptions,  usually  experimen- 
tal. 

As  we  came  into  the  World  War  II  era. 
let's  say  1939,  political  flames  were  erupting 
in  Europe  and  you  could  hear  the  war 
clouds  rumbling.  It  looked  like  we  were 
going  to  possibly  get  into  this  big  battle. 
And  so  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  said 
that  we  were  going  to  make  this  an  arsenal 
for  democracy.  Youngsters  from  all  walks  of 
life,  men  and  women,  were  preparing  for 
this  big  battle. 

And  if  ever  there  was  a  time  that  they 
needed  all  Americans'  efforts.  It  was  then. 
And  so  in  doing  this.  Congress  determined 
that  they  would  pass  a  couple  of  laws  which 
would  establish  a  flying  training  for  civil- 
ians who  could,  if  partially  trained,  be 
adapted  to  military  flying  in  case  we  had  to 
Increase  the  air  service  at  that  time.  So  they 
established  what  they  caUed  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  Program  (CPTP). 

And  at  the  same  time.  Negroes  felt  that 
they  were  no  longer  going  to  sit  by  and.  if 
there  came  a  war.  play  the  same  type  of  role 
that  they  had  played  in  the  past.  You  can 
go  on  back  as  far  as  the  Revolutionary  War, 
as  a  segregated  type  of  a  soldier,  he  had  to 
be  led  around  by  the  White  man.  So  I  think 
It  was  a  general  feeling  of  all  Negroes  that  if 
they  were  going  to  fight,  they  wanted  to  be 
able  to  choose  what  type  of  fighting  they 
could  do,  or  at  least  be  able  to  get  Into.  If 
they  were  qualified. 

At  any  rate,  noises  were  being  made  by 
not  only  the  general  Negro  leaders  but  the 
Negro  newspapers  and  certain  other  activi- 
ties. The  NAACP.  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
Urban  League  and  all  others  raised  such  a 
storm  that  they  decided  that  they  would 
put  at  six  Negro  coUeges,  the  CPT  training. 
And  they  determined  after  much  consider- 
ation to  put  this  base  at  Tuskegee  Institute 
In  Alabama:  we've  sometimes  said  so  far 
away  that  nobody  would  know  what  was 
happening  or  if  they  faUed  the  general 
public  wouldn't  be  too  bothered  about  It. 
But  this  was  not  with  the  accord  of  Judge 
Hastle  at  all:  he  wanted  the  Negroes  trained 
in  the  other  bases  along  with  the  Whites. 

At  that  time,  we  heard  that  they  were 
going  to  train  Blacks  to  fly  airplanes.  And  I 
believed  I  could  fly  airplanes  as  well  as  any- 
body else.  It  looked  like  a  pretty  good  way 
to  go  to  war,  rather  than  going  through  the 
trenches.  So  immediately  from  all  over  the 
enlisted  personnel,  were  of  a  very  high  qual- 
ity. As  far  as  education  Is  concerned,  all  the 
pilots  In  the  original  classes  were  college 
graduates. 

They  decided  to  start  what  they  called 
this  "Noble  Experiment"  to  see  If  Blacks 
could  fly.  They  provided  funds  to  Tuskegee 
Institute  which  In  turn  built  a  small  field 
for  the  primary  training,  and  they  utilized 
Negro  instructors  there.  There  were  very 
few  at  that  time. 

The  first  class  started  in  July  of  1941  and 
it  was  comprised  of  thirteen  aviation  cadets. 
One  of  them  was  a  Negro  officer,  CapUln 
B.O.  Davis,  Jr.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
two  Black  line  officers  In  the  U.S.  Army: 
Brigadier  General  B.O.  Davis.  Sr.  and  his 
son  Captain  Davis,  Jr.  There  were  three 
other  officers,  but  they  were  all  chaplains. 

The  first  class  started  out  In  prlniary  and. 
eventually,  got  Into  the  actual  flying  train- 
ing. And  as  we  learned,  with  the  other  train- 
ing bases  within  the  Air  Corps,  there  were 
some  that  had  it  and  some  that  didn't. 
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There  were  some  who  had  the  real  firm 
desire  and  some  of  the  real  capabilities  to  do 
It  but  others  who  didn't.  On  the  average, 
our  washout  rate,  or  those  who  were  elimi- 
nated, was  something  like  the  rest  of  the 
Air  Force.  50  or  60  percent. 

There  were  five  who  lasted  throughout 
the  entire  training  program  from  the  first 
class.  When  they  finished  primary  training, 
they  then  moved  over  to  this  four  million 
dollar  air  base  set  up  strictly  for  the  train- 
ing of  Black  pilots,  where  the  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training  and  the  tactical  fighter 
training  would  be  accomplished. 

The  first  class  moved  over  there  even 
before  the  field  was  completed.  They  had 
only  one  runway,  but  they  struggled  on  Into 
their  training,  into  the  basic  and  advanced. 
This  base.  Tuskegee  Army  Air  Field,  was 
manned  by  supervisory  White  personnel. 
The  aim  and  intent  was  that  as  soon  as 
Blacks  were  trained  well  enough.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  the  administrative  jol)s  and  the 
running  of  the  base  and  so  forth,  they 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Blacks  and  that 
they  would  have  their  base. 

But  while  going  about  this  the  command- 
ers that  they  got  were  determined  to  carry 
on  the  same  ways  of  other  parts  of  the 
countries.  ThU  was  in  the  South  so  they 
made  It  like  the  South.  So  here's  a  segregat- 
ed base.  They  set  up  rules  and  regulations. 
separate  mess  halls,  dining  facilities  that  is. 
separate  latrines  or  rest  rooms  and  separate 
places  to  sit  for  snacks  and  the  base  ex- 
change. And  no  Black  officers  belonged  to 
the  officer's  club.  This  was  what  we  called 
segregation  within  a  segregated  base. 

They  trained  classes  about  every  four  and 
a  half  weeks.  They  would  enter  some  more 
people  into  training,  but  they  had  estab- 
lished a  rigid  quota  both  for  entrance  into 
training  and  also  for  how  many  would  grad- 
uate. But  the  ball  got  away  from  them  a  bit 
in  that  we  had  started  producing  more  than 
could  possibly  be  used  In  one  single  squad- 
ron. So  they.  In  mld-1942.  determined  that 
they  would  have  to  find  some  other  place. 
They  decided  to  activate  what  they  called  a 
fighter   group   over   and   above   this   one 
squadron.  They  designated  It  as  the  332nd 
Fighter  Group,  which  had  three  squadrons 
as  In  a  normal  fighter  group,  the   100th 
squadron,  the  301st  squadron,  the  302nd 
squadron.  These  squadrons  were  to  absorb 
all  the  personnel,  pilots  and  enlisted  persons 
who  had  been  trained,  but  were  not  needed 
for  the  99th.  They  became  activated  In  1942. 
WhUe  the  99th  was  training,  they  had 
filled  up  the  squadron  to  its  limit  and  these 
men  had  done  their  tactical  training  In  P-40 
War  Hawk  aircraft.  Then  it  became  a  prob- 
lem as  to  what  was  the  War  Department 
going  to  do  with  them.  There  was  much  con- 
fusion in  that  they  were  alerted  at  least  two 
times  for  going  overseas  yet  never  sent.  And 
It  wasn't  until  April  1st.  I  believe,  in  1943. 
that   they    finally   determined    that    they 
would  be  shipped  out  and  they  assigned 
them  to  the  North  African  Theatre  Oper- 
ation, a  single  squadron.  They  were  placed 
with  a  White  fighter  group.  I  didn't  say  In- 
tegrated, I  said  placed  with.  You  could  call 
It  attached.  _ 

They  started  doing  close  support  work 
over  there  in  North  Africa  and  the  Island  of 
PanteUeria.  When  they  reaUy  got  Into 
combat,  the  first  seven  days  they  never  saw 
an  enemy  aircraft  because  they  were  doing 
close  support,  that  means  strafing  close  to 
the  lines  of  the  ground  troops.  Most  of  the 
enemy  aircraft  were  back  further  behind 

the  lines.  ^  .».  ,    «    » 

On  the  eighth  day,  they  had  their  first 

fracas   with   enemy   aircraft   and.   as   you 
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would  believe.  It  shook  them  up  and  they 
were  tickled  to  death  because  they  hadn't 
been  able  to  see  any  enemy  aircraft.  These 
other  enemy  aircraft  jumped  them  and  rid- 
dled one  of  the  P-40'8  but  didn't  knock  it 
down  fortunately.  The  others  tried  to 
scramble  and  see  If  they  could  get  Into  this 
fight,  but  the  enemy  turned  and  ran  home. 
That  was  their  first  experience  with 
enemy  action  and  It  wasn't  until  a  month 
and  a  half  later  that  the  9»th  got  into  the 
win  column  and  that  was  quite  an  experi- 
ence for  them.  The  first  aircraft  shot  down 
by  a  Negro  pUot  in  World  War  II,  ever  for 
that  matter,  was  by  then  Captain  C.  Buster 
Hall  from  Brazil.  Indiana.  He  had  quite  an 
experience  to  tell  the  boys  when  he  got  back 
about  how  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this. 

Then  there  was  another  dry  spell.  Some  of 
the  allies  were  going  through  Sicily  and 
even  on  Into  Italy.  The  99th.  however,  was 
still  primarily  flying  these  close  support 
missions  and  they  weren't  getting  any  aerial 
victories.  In  these  days  the  air  heroes  were 
the  guys  who  were  shooting  down  enemy 
airplanes  and  so  there  became  quite  a  con- 
troversy regarding  the  99th,  Including  very 
bad  press,  not  only  from  the  outside  but 
within  the  military  circles  themselves.  The 
White  commanders  of  the  group  that  they 
were  with,  as  well  as  the  theatre  command- 
er, got  the  general  Impression  that  they 
were  not  energetic  or  not  aggressive  enough, 
which  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
not  shot  down  any  airplanes.  They  disre- 
garded the  fact  that  they  were  doing  good 
with  this  ground  support,  and  efforts  to 
bring  this  out  as  a  reason  of  justification. 
And  things  got  so  muddled  that  there  was  a 
big  controversy  back  In  the  States  about 
whether  they  should  let  them  continue. 

Meanwhile,  the  9flth  overseas  started 
knocking  down  aircraft  right  and  left,  so 
much  that  in  approximately  three  weeks 
after  the  first  of  the  year  In  1944  over  Anzlo 
Beachhead,  they  knocked  down  17  aircraft. 
This  Is  something  no  other  single  squadron 
had  done.  And  by  this  time,  the  tempera- 
ment had  changed,  they  were  starting  to  get 
praises.  Also,  they  were  attached  to  a  differ- 
ent group. 

This  group  commander  used  them  as  they 
should  have  been  used,  essentially  Integrat- 
ed—flying right  along  with  his  people.  And 
we  believed  that  the  morale  changed  as  the 
result  of  that.  They  were  getting  more  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  they  were  getting  different 
types  of  assignments  other  than  the  strict 
close  support  work.  This  resulted  in  them 
getting  to  where  the  enemy  aircraft  were 
and  they  handled  themselves  very  well. 

The  332nd  Fighter  Group  left  home  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1943  and  got  over  Into 
Italy.  They  placed  them  Immediately  on 
harbor  patrol  in  then  P-9  Aerocobra  air- 
craft tooling  up  and  down  the  harbors  of 
Naples,  escorting  or  covering  the  ship  con- 
voys who  were  bringing  In  all  the  material 
that  they  needed  for  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  99th  was  ringing  up  victo- 
ries and  still  doing  a  great  job.  It  was  about 
three  months  after  the  332nd  had  been 
there  that  they  changed  their  aircraft  over 
to  P-47's  which  was  a  much  larger  close  sup- 
port type  aircraft,  but  It  did  some  escort 
work  too.  Then  they  moved  them  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  boot  of  Italy  to  Raml- 
tell  Air  Base.  They  had  now  gotten  to  what 
we  had  thought  was  the  big  leagues. 

They  were  now  over  there  off  of  harbor 
patrol  and  Into  high  altitude  and  heavy 
bomber  escort.  The  heavy  bombers  In  those 
days  were  the  B-24  and  the  B-17  aircraft. 
They  were  placed  at  a  field  aU  by  them- 
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selves  as  most  of  the  other  groups  were. 
They  went  into  high  escort  work  and  during 
the  month  of  July,  the  332nd  got  Into  the 
kill  column,  they  got  their  first  kills.  One  in 
particular  was  from  a  chap  we  call  Lt.  Clar- 
ence "Lucky"  Lester,  who  got  three  aircraft 
kills  In  one  day.  The  significance  of  this  was 
that  not  only  was  he  getting  to  the  aircraft, 
but  from  that  date  forward,  everybody  was 
scrambling  to  see  If  they  could  catch  up 
with  him  and  pass  him. 

All  of  us  wanted  to  be  the  first  Black  ace. 
which  would  mean  five  kills.  Unfortunately 
none  of  us  ever  became  aces  In  that  respect, 
although  we  beUeved  that  we  were  all  aces, 
regardless  of  the  kills.  It  generated  quite  a 
bit  of  competitive  spirit  and  we  developed 
this  type  of  comraderie  and  togetherness. 

We  had  many  experiences,  many  close 
calls,  we  lost  a  lot  of  good  men.  When  I  say 
a  lot.  one  is  too  many,  but  we  lost  our  fair 
share  of  good  men.  About  the  first  of  July 
they  determined  that  they  would  reaUy  do 
It  up  right  and  stop  all  this  foolishness  of 
semi-integration  so  they  decided  to  connect 
the  99th  to  the  332nd  so  they  would  have  us 
all  together  in  one  spot.  Now  they  have  de- 
veloped a  bastard  fighter  group,  composed 
of  four  squadrons. 

The  99th  didn't  want  to  join  us  because 
they  were  doing  fine  now.  over  where  they 
were.  The  332nd  didn't  want  the  99th  to 
join  them  because  they  were  afraid  that 
these  old  seasoned  pilots  now.  would  come 
and  take  over  the  positions  and  they  would 
be  flying  wingman  or  tall  end  Charlie.  That 
lasted  about  a  week  and  soon  everybody  was 
together  and  fine  so  we  flew  together 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  war  as  a  four 
squadron  group. 

No  other  unit  could  say  what  we  (Ud  as  far 
as  never  having  lost  a  bomber  to  enemy  air- 
craft fire.  Some  of  the  other  fighter  units 
didn't  necessarily  do  that.  They  were  out  to 
make  a  name  for  themselves,  so  they  would 
go  off  sometimes  and  leave  the  bombers.  In 
order  to  go  over  there  and  get  some  kills. 
The  bombers  could  then  get  hit  by  other  at- 
tacking aircraft.  I  believe  primarily  that  the 
reason  why  we  were  able  to  say  that  we 
always  sUyed  with  the  bombers  Is  because 
we  were  fully  and  completely  indoctrinated 
by  Colonel  Davis.   "This  is  the  job  you  do. 
you  protect  those  bombers,  that's  your  pri- 
mary job."  he  would  say.  and  we  gained  a 
pretty  good  repuUtion  for  It.  It  was  after  we 
got  the  P-51S  that  we  got  the  official  desig- 
nation of  a  unit  coloring,  an  all  red  tail  as- 
sembly, and  we  became  known  as  the  Red 
Tails.  After  a  certain  amount  of  time,  some 
of  the  bomber  boys  used  to  call  us  the  Red 
Tall  Angels.  We'd  been  called  other  types  of 
names  previously,  but  they  began  to  really 
appreciate  us.  often  look  for  us.  and  we've 
heard  a  number  of  them  say.  "Boy.  we  sure 
were  happy  to  see  those  red  tails  because  we 
knew  that  you  weren't  going  to  leave  us." 
And    often    times   we    would    bring    those 
bombers  out  with  one  or  two  engines  gone, 
rather  than  let  them  sit  there  and  straggle 
home   by   themselves.   Convinced   that   we 
became  appreciated,  we  started  increasing 
our  kills.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  stQl 
had  to  protect  the  bombers. 

The  war  went  on  and  we  had  a  number  of 
other  kills  and  I  think  a  mission  of  note  was 
the  two  trips  we  made  to  Berlin. 

It  was  a  sixteen  hundred  mile  flight.  And 
It  was  during  one  of  those  missions  that  we 
got  In  a  scrap  with  the  new  German  jet  air- 
craft, ME  262s.  Of  eight  of  them  that  were 
In  this  particular  fight,  we  knocked  down 
three  on  one  mission,  which  made  us  pretty 
happy.  We  were  using  conventional  aircraft 
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12.  P-51  Mustang:  A  propeller-driven  air- 
craft favored  by  the  99th  and  332nd  and 
used  to  sink  a  German  destroyer  and  de- 
stroy German  jets.0 
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L.  Whitehead.  Jr.:  Named  "Mr. 
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DR.  DAVID  MALONE 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  note  the 
participation  of  Dr.  David  Malone  in 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Adri- 
atic, held  on  January  28  and  29,  1983 
in  Brindisi.  Italy.  Dr.  Malone  appeared 
at  the  conference  as  a  guest  speaker 
on  the  subject  of  coal  transportation. 
The  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
mayor  of  Venice,  included  participants 
from  both  the  Italian  Government 
and  industry,  who  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  efficient  transportation  and 
use  of  coal  in  Italy. 

Dr.  Malone  is  a  recognized  transpor- 
tation expert  and  proponent  of  revital- 
ization  of  the  U.S.  rail  system.  Most 
recently.  Dr.  Malone  was  responsible 
for  development  of  the  backgound  in- 
formation and  supportive  documenta- 
tion of  high  speed  rail  systems  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  traffic  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Subcoimnittee  on 
Transportation,  Aviation  and  Materi- 
al. His  participation  in  the  Brindisi 
conference  is  indicative  of  the  growing 
European  interest  in  the  U.S.  coal  sup- 
plies as  an  inexpensive  alternative  to 
oil  and  in  the  exploitation  of  U.S. 
technical  knowledge  to  reduce  coal 
transportation  costs. 

Dr.  Malone  is  to  be  conunended  for 
his  contributions  in  this  vital  transpor- 
tation and  energy  resource  area.* 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  portions 
of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  January 
6, 1983: 

The  Kkziilinolocist  Gap:  Do  Fewsr  Ex- 
perts IN  United  States  Mean  a  Window 
op  Vulnerability? 

(By  Gregory  M.  Lamb) 
Boston.— If  one  element  of  good  military 
strategy   is   to   know   your   opponent,   the 
United  could  soon  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  and  President 
Reagan  are  wrangling  over  how  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  spend  on  national  de- 
fense, the  country  is  beginning  to  find  Itself 
short  of  experts  who  understand  the  na- 
tion's superpower  rival. 
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A  generation  of  US.  scholars  on  the  Soviet 
Union— trained  in  the  early  cold-war  years 
of  the  19408  and  •50s— are  at  or  near  retire- 
ment age,  with  few  qualified  replacemente 
in  sight.  And  even  when  candidates  are 
available,  some  cost-conacious  universities 
are  not  filling  empty  faculty  posts. 

Most  observers  are  not  calling  the  present 
situation  a  crisis,  except  in  a  few  critical 
specialties.  But  they  are  raising  a  warning 
cry  now  because  they  know  there  is  no  quick 
solution.  "It  takes  longer  to  develop  a  Soviet 
expert  than  a  new  missile  system,"  says  Jon- 
athan Sanders,  assistant  director  at  Colum- 
bia University's  Harrlman  Institute  for  the 
Advanced  Study  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  numbers  only,  he  says, 
but  of  quality.  "I  regularly  get  calls  from 
government  and  industry  looking  for  a  spe- 
cific person.  But  I'm  able  to  help  only  about 
half  the  time." 

According  to  Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R)  of 
Indiana,  who  held  hearings  on  the  subject 
last  fall,  fewer  than  200  young  Americans 
are  in  doctoral  programs  preparing  to  study 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  1968.  he  says.  607  US 
colleges  and  universities  offered  Soviet  stud- 
ies programs.  Today,  fewer  than  500  do. 

Efforts  are  under  way  both  Inside  and  out- 
side government  to  address  what  many  see 
as  an  alarming  trend.  Among  them: 

Senator  Lugar  and  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Biden 
Jr.,  of  Delaware  are  cosponsoring  a  bill  that 
would  provide  a  $50  million  endowment 
fund  for  institutions  studying  the  Soviets. 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  who  once  served  as 
US  ambassador  in  Moscow  during  his  long 
public  career,  and  his  family  have  donated 
$11.5  million  to  Columbia  University  to  fund 
its  Russian  research  center. 

The  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations, 
once  large  and  steady  contributors  to  Soviet 
studies  which  later  left  the  field,  have  of- 
fered modest  new  grants  of  $2.5  million  and 
$2  million,  respectively. 

Yet  many  observers  say  that  although 
these  and  other  efforts  begin  to  spotlight 
the  problem,  they  are  not  far-reaching 
enough. 

The  problem  today,  says  Daniel  Matus- 
zewski,  who  heads  the  Soviet  program  for 
the  International  Research  and  Exchange 
Board  in  New  York,  is  that  "concern  over 
the  presumed  weakness  of  our  military  is 
not  matched  by  worries  over  our  analytical 
capabilities."  The  board  recently  issued 
three  studies  on  the  problem,  including  one 
that  shows  the  estimated  number  of  new 
Soviet  scholars  falling  far  short  of  what's 
needed. 

That  contrasts  sharply  with  the  Soviet 
effort  to  study  the  US.  A  Rand  Corporation 
study,  not  yet  released,  shows  a  large  Soviet 
commitment— from  graduating  specialists  at 
prestigious  institutes  in  Moscow  down  to 
drilling  schoolchildren  on  world  geography. 
Comparing  the  Soviet  and  US  efforts  is 
"like  the  Yankees  vs.  a  little  league  team  in 
numbers,  effort,  and  money,"  offers  Colum- 
bia's Sanders.  "For  example,  I  talked  to  one 
Soviet  expert  who  could  tell  me  all  about 
the  primary  election  laws  in  Iowa."  • 
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U.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
TURKEY:  LET  US  KEEP 
THINGS  IN  PERSPECTIVE! 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  considering  foreign 
assistance  legislation  for  the  new  fiscal 
year.  In  this  regard,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  objec- 
tions to  the  administration's  recently 
proposed  fiscal  year  1984  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  (FMS)  credit  formula  for 
both  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  particu- 
lar, the  proposed  fiscal  year  1984  pro- 
gram provides  Turkey  with  $525  mil- 
lion in  FMS  credits  while  providing 
$280  million  in  FMS  financing  for 
Greece.  In  comparison  with  the  exist- 
ing authorization,  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1984  program  represents  more 
than  a  $180  million  FMS  increase  for 
Turkey.  At  the  same  time,  fiscal  year 
1984  FMS  for  Greece  remains  the 
same  as  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's new  proposals  are  not  only  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  the  deli- 
cate balance  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, but  also  contradict  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Congress  has  considered 
this  sensitive  foreign  policy  issue  in 
the  past. 

My  colleagues  should  note  that  the 
Congress  has  been  particularly  aware 
of  maintaining  a  balanced  perspective 
regarding  foreign  military  sales  fi- 
nancing for  Greece  and  Turkey.  Most 
importantly,  in  May  1982.  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Conmiittee  reaffirmed  the  rec- 
ommended 7-to-lO  ratio  of  military  as- 
sistance for  both  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Ultimately  it  was  decided  that  this 
ratio— and  not  almost  a  l-to-2  ratio  as 
embodied  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  pro- 
posals—can best  contribute  to  a  more 
evenhanded  approach  to  eastern  Medi- 
terranean matters. 

I  also  believe  that  the  fiscal  year 
1984  military  assistance  proposals  con- 
cerning Greece  and  Turkey  may  not 
only  have  an  adverse  impact  upon 
United  States-Greek  base  rights  nego- 
tiations, but  also  upon  the  resolution 
of  the  Cyprus  issue.  Although  some 
may  argue  that  increased  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey  may  serve  to  bring 
pressure  on  Greece,  I  reject  this  strat- 
egy as  both  faulty  and  counterproduc- 
tive. During  this  period  of  extremely 
delicate  negotiations  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Greek  Government, 
the  proposed  increases  in  FMS  sales  to 
Turkey  could  well  harden  the  Greeks' 
negotiating  position  on  the  issue  of 
American  military  faculties.  It  is  not 
in  our  interest  to  take  further  actions 
that  make  it  appear  that  America  is 
moving    further    into    the    Turkish 
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camp.  We  should  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  dispel  this  idea,  not  reinforce  it. 
Furthermore,  while  providing  for 
Western  security  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, I  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  military  assistance  to 
that  region— and  the  fiscal  year  1984 
proposals  are  no  exception— have 
become  increasingly  tilted  toward 
Turkey  without  having  achieved  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Cyprus  issue.  If  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  is  to  be  truly 
strengthened,  in  order  to  deter  Soviet 
military  power,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  administration  place  a  high  priori- 
ty on  resolving  the  Cyprus  dispute, 
and  maintain  an  evenhanded  policy 
toward  Greece  and  Turkey. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Turkish  forces 
have  occupied  40  percent  of  Cyprus 
for  9  years.  This  occupation  has 
denied  self-determination  to  the 
people  of  Cyprus  and  has  also  placed 
an  abhorrent  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural burden  on  the  Cypriot  popula- 
tion. Moreover,  after  8  years  of  prod- 
ding by  our  Government.  Turkish  au- 
thorities have  been  unable  to  account 
for  the  whereabouts  of  a  young  Michi- 
gan resident.  Andrew  KassapLs.  who 
disappeared  while  visiting  Cyprus 
after  being  detained  by  Turkish  Sol- 
diers. 

With  the  impasse  in  the  Cyprus  ne- 
gotiations, our  Nation  is  especially  af- 
fected from  a  strategic  perspective.  At 
the  very  time  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
enhancing  its  power  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. NATO's  southern  flank  is  being 
weakened  by  the  clash  over  Cyprus. 
Not  only  do  our  southern  flank  part- 
ners disagree  over  military  control  and 
tactics  in  the  region,  including  the 
Aegean,  but  U.S.  bases  in  the  area  are 
threatened  with  removal  unless  the 
conflict  in  Cyprus  is  resolved.  In  short, 
our  defense  posture  in  southern 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  is  in  Jeop- 
ardy. As  a  result,  I  believe  we  should 
send  a  very  clear  signal  to  Turkey  that 
the  continued  occupation  of  Cyprus  is 
unacceptable  and  that  progress  on  this 
problem  must  be  especially  realized 
before  «my  change  in  the  level  of  mili- 
tary sales  can  be  considered. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  want  to  have 
peace  and  stability  in  the  vital  eastern 
Mediterranean  region.  In  order  to 
attain  that  objective,  we  must  contin- 
ue to  maintain  a  balanced  approach 
based  upon  the  7  to  10  ratio  for  both 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  proposed  dra- 
matic increase  in  foreign  military  sales 
financing  for  Turkey  may  not  only 
upset  regional  stobility  but  also 
damage  America's  long-term  interests 
In  the  area.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  a  more  evenhanded  American  ap- 
proach to  both  Greece  and  Turkey  will 
result  in  a  stronger  NATO  southern 
flank  which  can  better  contribute  to 
peace  and  security.* 
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HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  pleasure  and  a  sense 
of  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  my 
longtime  friend  Patricia  Walker  Shaw 
as  she  accepts  the  presidency  of  the 
Universal  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Mem- 
phis, Term.  Pat  is  an  outstanding  and 
distinguished  individual  from  the 
Ninth  District  of  Tennessee  who  has 
achieved  the  highest  respect  and  ad- 
miration from  all  who  know  and  work 
with  her. 

Pat  Shaw's  installation  as  president 
of  Universal  Life  Insurance  Co.  caps 
her  17-year  career  of  advacement  and 
achievement  at  the  Memphis-based 
corporation.  Her  years  of  business  suc- 
cess, public  service,  and  community 
recognition  distinguish  Ms.  Shaw  as 
one  of  the  South's  most  noteworthy 
young  business  figures. 

Pat  was  bom  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  received  her  early  schooling  in 
Memphis.  After  receiving  her  high 
school  diploma  from  the  Oakwood 
School  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  she  en- 
tered Nashville's  Fisk  University,  earn- 
ing a  B.A  in  Business  administration. 
Graduate  work  followed  at  Tennessee 
Stete  University,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Ms.  Shaw  was  first  employed  by  Uni- 
versal Life  in  1961,  as  clerk  in  the  un- 
derwriting department,  but  her  strong 
interest  in  child  service  drew  her  into 
social  work.  Two  years  as  a  caseworker 
for  the  Illinois  State  Department  of 
Public  Aid  in  Chicago  led  to  a  4-year 
stint  as  a  welfare  worker  for  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Memphis. 

But  the  challenges  of  the  business 
world  continued  to  attract  Pat,  and 
she  returned  to  Universal  Life  in  1966 
as  a  keypunch  operator.  The  years 
that  followed  gave  her  a  wide-ranging 
understanding  of  the  company  she 
now  will  lead.  Her  first  promotion,  to 
chief  clerk  position  in  data  processing, 
came  in  1967.  After  becoming  supervi- 
sor of  that  department,  she  went  to 
accounting  as  supervisor-cashier. 

Moving  into  senior  management  in 
1971,  as  assistant  vice  president,  her 
promotions  continued:  Vice  president- 
associate  controUer  (1974),  senior  vice 
president-assistant  secretary  (1980), 
and  executive  vice  president  (1981). 

Pat's  abilities  have  been  recognized 
far  beyond  the  offices  of  Universal 
Life.  She  is  president-elect  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Insurance  Association, 
the  organization  of  minority  insurance 
executives.  Since  1973  she  has  been  a 
commissioner  on  the  board  of  Mem- 
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American  continent,  has  been  submerged  in 
one  of  its  most  grave  historic  moments. 
With  a  permanent  lack  of  freedoms  and  a 
constant  violation  of  human  rights. 
sttdation  op  poutical  pnisoimts 
The  current  figure  for  political  prisoners 
is  estimated  at  1020,  distributed  as  follows: 

870  confined  in  the  military  establishment 
of  impriaonment  No.  1,  also  known  as  Liber- 
tad  Prison. 

120  women  confined  in  military  esUbllsh- 
ment  No.  2.  known  as  the  PunU  de  Rleles 
Prison. 

10  confined  in  different  military  head- 
quarters in  the  Interior,  the  exact  place  of 
imprisonment  being  unknown,  since  they 
are  continuously  being  transferred. 

20  detained  in  the  Jefatura  Central  (Cen- 
tral Headquarters)  of  the  Police  and  in  the 
Punta  Carretas  Prison. 

All  the  political  prisoners  have  been  tried 
by  military  courts,  being  assisted  only  by 
military  defenders. 

The  testimonies  given  by  those  who  In 
recent  years  have  regained  their  freedom,  as 
well  as  by  the  families,  unveils  a  repressive 
Jail  system  dedicated  to  psychological,  phys- 
ical and  moral  destruction  of  prisoners.  The 
systematic  application  of  torture— which 
has  caused  the  death  of  several  of  those  de- 
tained—added to  the  exhorbltant  sentences 
set  by  the  military  courts,  determines  an  un- 
certain fate  for  those  sentenced. 

Numerous  prisoners  who  have  served  their 
sentences,  in  some  cases  since  1981.  remain 
in  the  Jails  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  case 
of  ANA  MARIO  SALVO,  denounced  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  12/10/82  by  the  Interna- 
tional Office  of  Jurists  for  Amnesty  in  Uru- 
guay (SUAU)  and  the  Center  for  Legal  and 
Social  Studies  (CELS). 

Ana  Maria  Salvo  was  kidnapped  In  Buenos 
Aires  July  14,  1976  In  an  operation  carried 
out  by  Uruguayan  soldiers  who  had  the 
complicity  and  help  of  the  Argentine  au- 
thorities. It  Is  not  known  when,  but  she  was 
transferred  to  Montevideo  together  with 
other  fellow-countrymen  also  kidnapped  In 
Buenos  Aires.  The  Uruguayan  Military 
Courts  took  legal  proceedings  against  her  as 
she  was  a  prisoner  in  Uruguay.  On  12/13/77 
she  received  the  freedom  anticipated. 

On  11/3/78  she  was  again  deUlned  and 
sentenced  to  four  years  of  prison,  which  she 
had  already  served.  Nevertheless,  her  case  Is 
under  study  by  the  Military  Supreme  Court 
"to  unify  her  cases."  which  is  illegal  because 
she  has  already  completed  a  sentence  and 
the  supposed  first  crime  concerns  a  fraudu- 
lent case. 

The  fact  that  Ana  Maria  Salvo  was  de- 
tained abroad  and  taken  then  to  her  coun- 
try obliges  all  the  organizations  defending 
human  rights  and  the  persons  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  about  the  topic  to  begin  a 
campaign  demanding  her  release. 

We  cannot  fall  to  point  out  the  case  of  50 
men  and  women  who  are  suffering  from 
grave  Illnesses  (cardiac,  hypertension, 
cancer.  Infectious  diseases,  respiratory,  psy- 
chological, psycomotor.  etc.)  and  they  are 
being  kept  Imprisoned  without  the  proper 
medical  care.  Among  them  and  as  examples: 
Rita  Ibarburu.  Arturo  Alclblades  Barroza 
Campos,  Raul  Cariboni  da  Silva.  Oraciela 
Darre  Francia.  Washington  de  Vargas  Sa- 
conne.  Uruguay  Ruffinelli.  Jooe  Barboza. 
Hector  Parorel,  Monica  E:torena  Lavalle, 
Oraciela  Jorge  de  Fernandez.  Lazaro  Carlos 
Maman  Oanon.  Elena  Vasilkis.  Jose  Luis 
Maaaera.  Raul  Sendlc.  Luis  Alberto  Estradet 
Cabrera.  Xenls  Itte  Gonzalez.  Juan  Antonio 
Igleslas  Vlllar,  Elba  Rama  Molla.  Mauricio 
Roosenconff    SUberman.    Qulntlllano    Te- 
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chera  Vlera.  Adolfo  Wassen  Alaniz.  Selva 
Braselli.  Francisco  Laurenzo.  Hiber  Con- 
terls.  Jose  Pedro  Marquez  Volonte,  Alberto 
Altesor.  Oayman  Osvaldo  Cabrera  Sureda. 
Alfredo  Pareja.  Hector  Quartlani.  Rafael 
Sanseviero.  Julio  Arizaga.  Omar  Rodriguez. 
Jaime  Lev. 

In  addition,  there  are  nimierous  cases  of 
deaths  in  prison  which  have  not  been 
cleared  up  nor  have  explanations  been  given 
to  their  relatives: 

Gladys  Yanez  RUo.  Edmimdo  Rovlra,  An- 
tonio I>abo  Rabello.  Emilio  Fernandez. 
Hugo  Aroldo  Dermit  Barbate.  Yamandu  Ro- 
driguez Olariaga.  Horacio  Dario  Ramos  Ven- 
tancur,  Gerardo  C^iesta.  Arturo  Vlera. 
Edgar  Sosa,  Juan  Alfredo  del  Pino  Garin. 

KIDItAPPXD  ABROAD 

The  violations  committed  against  Uru- 
guayans outside  of  the  national  territory 
makes  manifest  the  joint  action  of  the  re- 
pressive forces  of  the  Southern  Cone: 

126  cases  of  Uruguayans  who  have  disap- 
peared in  Argentina  (which  we  will  analyze 
further  on). 

27  cases  of  Uruguayans  who  have  been 
Iddnapped  In  Argentina  and  moved  illegally 
to  Uruguay.  They  were  kept  in  clandestine 
jails  of  both  countries.  Of  these  cases  20 
were  tried  by  Uruguayan  military  courts 
and  today  some  of  them  are  still  serving  out 
sentences  In  establishments  of  detention. 

5  cases  of  Uruguayans  taking  refuge  in  Ar- 
gentina being  moved  illegally  to  Uruguay 
and  whose  bodies  were  found  murdered  In 
the  locality  of  Soca  (Canelones)  in  1974. 

10  cases  of  kidnapping  and  later  murder  of 
Uruguayan  refugees  in  Argentina;  two  of 
which  were  committed  against  well  known 
personalities  in  both  countries:  Hector  Gu- 
tierrez Ruiz  and  Zelmar  Michelini. 

2  cases  of  Uruguayan  residents  in  Argenti- 
na who  disappeared  on  a  trip  to  Paraguay. 

4  cases  of  kidnappings  in  Brazil  and  illegal 
transfer.  Two  of  them  (Lilian  Celiberti  and 
Universindo  Rodriguez)  are  serving  a  prison 
term  In  Uruguay. 

The  testimonies  such  as  that  of  Rodriguez 
Larreta  Plera  (given  before  the  CIDH)/ 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Conunlsslon 
have  been  eloquent  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  military  personnel  of  the  Uru- 
guayan hierarchy  In  the  kidnappings  car- 
ried out  outside  Its  borders. 

MISSING 

There  are  four  cases  of  disappearances  in 
the  national  territory,  among  them  the  well- 
known  Journalist  and  teacher  Julio  Castro 
and  that  of  the  teacher  Maria  Elena  Quln- 
teros.  kidnapped  in  the  gardens  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  Venezuela,  an  act  that  led  to  the 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations.  The  last  of 
these  cases  is  that  of  Americo  Roballo. 
which  occurred  in  September  1982. 

Among  the  thousands  of  missing  persons 
In  Argentina  there  are  126  Uruguayan  citi- 
zens (among  them  6  young  children  and  6 
pregnant  women). 

With  the  forced  disappearances  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  shun  official  responsibil- 
ities. Infuse  an  indiscriminate  terror  and 
prevent  in  the  immediate  future  national 
and  International  protest  against  violent  re- 
pression. The  disappearance  of  persons  only 
requires  that  the  authorities  deny  that  they 
have  the  person  detained,  and  the  "advan- 
tage" for  the  repressive  organs  Is  that  no 
authority  is  Informed  of  the  fate  suffered 
by  the  prisoner.  At  the  same  time  a  mysteri- 
ous and  terror-filled  Image  is  created  which 
can  be  a  lesson  for  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. 


Another  element  that  has  arisen  in  these 
years  is  the  existence  of  clandestine  Jails 
about  which  there  exist  numerous  testimo- 
nies of  persons  who  have  passed  through 
them  and  have  known  how  to  locate  them 
(there  even  exist  photographs  of  them)  de- 
scribing their  Internal  operation  and  recog- 
nizing In  them  persons  who  are  listed  as 
missing. 

The  joint  action  of  different  organizations 
and  personalities  was  not  limited  to  interna- 
tionally denouncing  this  grave  and  painful 
situation.  Also  in  the  solving  of  many  cases, 
solidarity  stopped  being  a  mere  word  to 
become  fruitful  actions.  Such  is  the  case  of 
the  locating  of  the  children  Anatole  and 
Victoria  Julien  Grisonas,  missing  with  their 
Uruguayan  parenU  and  found  in  Valparaiso. 
Chile,  where  they  had  been  abandoned. 

The  nucleus  of  mothers  of  detained-miss- 
ing  Uruguayans  In  Argentina  has  empha- 
sized that  in  spite  of  the  diverse  demands, 
testimonies  and  suggestions  taken  even 
before  international  organizations  such  as 
the  OAS  and  the  UN  and  that  they  had  as 
their  highest  expression  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  the  OAS:  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  conclusive  evidence  that  exists  to  the 
contrary,  both  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay- 
an governments  have  opted  to  deny  the 
facts  and  even  the  existence  of  such  prac- 

At  this  time  In  Uruguay  there  te  a  commis- 
sion of  the  Peace  and  Justice  Service 
(SERPAJ)  which  must  overcome  constant 
pitfalls  for  lU  operation.  To  such  a  point 
that  it  has  found  itself  forced  to  call  for  sol- 
idarity support  overseas  in  view  of  the  har- 
assment and  governmental  pressure  from 
which  it  suffers. 

Center  of  Legal  and  Social  Studies.  Emilio 
Permln  Mignone.  President. 

(Translated  by  Deanna  Hammond,  CRS 
Language  Services,  February  1.  1983.  )• 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  POUCE 

HON.  DAVID  DREIER 


OP  CAUPORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1983 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  share  with  you  the  success 
of  a  unique  crime  prevention  program 
known  as  volunteers  In  police  (VIP), 
and  organized  by  the  Covina  Police 
Department  in  Covina,  Calif. 

The  program  was  first  conceived  by 
Chief  of  Police  Michael  O'Day  early 
last  year.  Recognizing  that  his  depart- 
ment faced  a  reduced  budget,  and 
wanting  to  estebllsh  a  better  working 
relationship  with  the  community,  he 
suggested  that  a  comprehensive  volun- 
teer program  be  organized  to  help  the 
department  overcome  staffing  and 
workload  problems.  The  VIP  program 
formally  began  In  September  and  has 
seen  tremendous  growth  In  the  few 
months  since  It  began.  Over  20  volun- 
teers are  already  in  place,  with  an  ad- 
ditional 20  waiting  to  be  matched  to 
positions  within  the  department. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  VIP  program  belongs  to  Officer 
Kim  Plater  of  the  Covina  Police  De- 
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partment.   and  Sylvia  Morasch   and 
Freda  Kandt  of  the  Covina  Womans 
Club.  They  were  instnmiental  In  es- 
tablishing a  program  which  best  uti- 
lizes the  talents  of  Individual  volun- 
teers by  carefully  matching  them  with 
the  department's  manpower  needs.  Di- 
vision heads  were  first  asked  to  identi- 
fy positions  that  could  be  fiUed  by  vol- 
unteers, and  then  write  detailed  Job 
descriptions  of  the  position  require- 
ments.   The    program    coordinators, 
Mrs.     Morasch     and     Mrs.     Kandt, 
matched  the  talents  of  volimteer  »t>- 
plicants  to  Job  descriptions,  and  the  di- 
vision chiefs,  in  turn.  Interviewed  and 
selected  volunteers  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions. After  successfully  matching  a 
Job  with  a  volimteer,  the  division  chief 
worked  out  a  schedule  of  hours  and 
put  the  volimteer  to  work.  The  result 
of  this  thorough  process  has  been  a 
blend  of  expertise,  ability,  and  com- 
mitment that  has  expanded  the  qual- 
ity of  the  department's  many  services. 
Volunteers  now  fill  a  number  of  im- 
portant positions,  including  adminis- 
trative librarian,  computer  operator, 
records  clerk,  night  desk  officer,  and  a 
"Neighborhood  Watch"  newsletter  il- 
lustrator and  editor. 

Chief  O'Day  has  said  that  the  spirit 
of  community  involvement  that  makes 
the  VIP  program  possible  "allows  the 
Covina  Police  Department  to  concen- 
trate on  our  highest  priority— fighting 
crime."  I  think  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  much  more  significant.  The 
spirit  of  voluntarism  and  community 
service  displayed  by  the  members  of 
the  VIP  program  is  an  example  of  the 
relationship  that  can,  and  should,  be 
formed  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  The  voluntarism  of  groups 
such  as  the  Covina  Volunteers  In 
Police  will  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  large  and  smaU  cities  throughout 
this  country,  and  I  hope  that  other 
cities  will  follow  their  example. 

Chief  O'Day  and  all  the  members  of 
the  VIP  program  have  done  an  out- 
standing Job,  and  I  commend  them  for 
their  success.  This  is  truly  a  worthy 
program  and  I  hope  every  member  of 
this  body  will  take  an  Interest  in  their 
work.* 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  LEE  H. 
HAMILTON  OP  INDIANA  IN 
SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  42.  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION 
ON  MORE  EFFECTIVE  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  ntOIARA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  register  my  support  for  H.R. 
42,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Conunlsslon  on 
More  Effective  Government.  The  last 
35  years  have  seen  a  vast  expansion  of 
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government,  especially  the  Federal 
Government,  both  in  terms  of  its  size 
and  its  role  in  our  society.  Figures  re- 
flecting this  growth  are  the  grist  of 
numerous  articles  In  the  popular 
media  dealing  with  this  topic.  In  1950. 
there  was  1  Government  worker  for 
every  24  Americans;  now  there  Is  1  for 
every  14.  Federal  spending  is  17  times 
greater  than  it  was  30  years  ago.  The 
size  of  the  Federal  Register  of  regula- 
tions has  increased  nearly  300  percent 
in  the  last  decade  alone.  Such  figures 
are,  of  course,  endless.  But  in  truth, 
they  merely  reflect  Government's  at- 
tempt over  the  last  three  decades  to 
deal  with  the  problems  and  meet  the 
desires  of  the  American  people. 

Yet.  significantly.  It  Is  the  American 
people  who  now  caution  us  to  examine 
the  results  of  our  efforts.  Many  of  our 
citizens  see  Government  as  unrespon- 
sible and  ineffective.  In  recent  years, 
academics  have  pointed  to  a  decline  in 
the  public's  esteem  for  and  confidence 
in  Government  institutions.  But  I  can 
hear  it  in  public  meetings  with  my 
constituents,  and  I  can  read  it  In  their 
correspondence.  This  is  an  alarming 
development,  for  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, such  as  ours,  which  loses  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Its  people  de- 
strojrs  Its  very  foundation. 

In    fact.    Government    has    accom- 
plished much  In  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. But  we  have  tackled  our  prob- 
lems   piecemeal    and    sometimes    in 
haste.  The  present  bureaucratic  tangle 
of  agencies  and  programs  is  testimony 
to  this.  It  Is  now  time  to  step  back  and 
see  how  our  programs  and  agencies 
function  as  a  total  system.  The  bipar- 
tisan Commission  proposed  by  H.R.  42 
Is  an  appropriate  vehicle   for  doing 
this.  The  Commission  will  examine 
the     accountability,     responsiveness, 
structure,    and    effectiveness    of    the 
Government  and  its  activities.  Mod- 
eled   on    the    immensely    successful 
Hoover  Commission  which  made  rec- 
ommendations for  Improving  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  late  1940'5.  the  new 
Commission    could    build    upon    the 
many  fine  existing  studies,  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private,  which  suggest 
ways  of  improving  Government  per- 
formance. More  importantly,  by  its  bi- 
partisan nature  and  Its  public  and  po- 
litical prominence,  it  could  build  the 
necessary  public  and  political  support 
to  insure  that  its  recommendations  are 
seriously  considered.  Such  a  Commis- 
sion would  increase  the  chance  that 
realistic,  well  thought-out,  bipartisan 
proposals    are    adopted    and    do    not 
remain  imread  and  unheeded  in  some 
obscure  pamphlet. 

Changes  made  as  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  work  could  lead  to 
better  decisionmaking  and,  just  as  im- 
portantly, to  improvements  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  programs  and  the  de- 
livery of  services  to  our  citizens.  The 
establishment  of  the  Commission  is  a 
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RABBI  ] .  USHER  KIRSHBLUM 


HON.  OSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  IfKW  YORK 
III  THE  H  }VSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue»  lay,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  ADI ABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  i  egret  that  I  note  the  pass- 
ing of  one  df  New  York  City's  most  be- 
loved spiritual  leaders.  Rabbi  I.  Usher 
Kirshblum,  who  suffered  heart  failure 
February  !,  1983.  in  Florida.  Rabbi 
Kirshblimi,  who  was  70  years  old  at 
his  death,  iras  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine  nhose  advice  on  so  many 
issues  prov^  invaluable  through  the 
years. 

Rabbi  Kirshblum  was  more  than  a 
religious  lei  ^er.  he  was  an  imtiring  ac- 
tivist on  b<  half  of  Jewish  causes,  the 
State  of  Is:  ■ael.  and  innumerable  civic 
issues.  His  list  of  accomplishments  is 
far  too  Ion  f  to  list  here.  Nonetheless, 
let  me  enimerate  just  a  few  of  the 
high  point  i  of  his  life.  Rabbi  Kirsh- 
blum was  bom  in  a  small  village  in 
Poland  and  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  sn  lall  child.  He  attended  the 
New  Utrecit  High  School  and  grad- 
uated from  Brooklyn  College.  He  then 
entered  th!  Jewish  Institute  of  Reli- 
gion and  w  IS  ordained  a  rabbi  in  1944. 

Two  yeai  s  later,  he  began  a  lifetime 
association  with  the  Jewish  Center  of 
Kew  Gardens  Hills.  In  his  capacity 
there,  Rab  )i  Kirshblum  displayed  the 
leadership  qualities  that  made  him  a 
well-knowr  and  respected  figure 
throughoui  the  borough  of  Queens 
and  indeel  throughout  New  York 
City,  New  fork  State,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Queens 
Legion  of  he  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  he  served  as 
president  at  the  Queens  Interfaith 
Clergy  Council.  Twelve  years  ago  he 
received  ai  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  from  the  Jewish  Theologi- 
cal SeminuT  of  America.  He  also 
served  as  i ,  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Aging  and  had  been  a  member  of  the 
American  1  ticentennial  Committee. 

For  10  yi  lars  I  was  honored  to  repre- 
sent the  ommunity  of  Kew  Gardens 
and  durini  that  period  I  grew  to  know 
Rabbi  Kiishblum  closely.  Then  and 
since  he  al  vays  went  out  of  his  way  to 
concern  h  mself  with  the  problems  of 
the  comr  tunity  and  the  borough. 
Whenever  there  were  questions  about 
what  orga  lization  would  be  willing  to 
do  a  parti  nilarly  difficult  job  for  the 
community,  you  could  always  rely  on 
the  rabbi  I  o  offer  not  only  his  services, 
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but  the  considerable  resources  of  the 
Kew  Gardens  Hills  Jewish  Center. 

In  his  spiritual  duties  and  his  con- 
cerns for  his  flock.  Rabbi  Kirshblum 
was  a  ferocious  advocate.  For  the 
problems  faced  by  mankind  and  espe- 
cially for  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
and  the  ill.  Rabbi  Kirshblum  was  a 
tireless  zealot.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  funeral  services  for  this  won- 
derful person  last  Sunday  and  his 
many  virtues,  accomplishments,  and 
true  endeavors  where  properly  ex- 
tolled by  his  brother  and  colleagues, 
led  by  another  outstanding  spiritual 
leader  in  Queens.  Rabbi  Fabian 
Schonfeld. 

Rabbi  Kirshblum  will  be  sorely 
missed  throughout  my  home  county 
and  in  all  places  we  mourn  his  passing. 
My  condolences  to  his  wife,  Helen, 
their  three  sons,  Ellezar,  of  Toronto; 
Arthur,  of  Jerusalem:  and  Michael,  of 
Manhattan:  their  daughter,  Marsha, 
of  Kew  Gardens  Hills,  and  11  grand- 
children.* 


WE  NEED  TO  SELL  FISH,  NOT 
FISHING  RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1983 

e  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Heritage  Foundation  recently 
published  a  book  entitled  "Agenda 
"83"  which  makes  a  number  of  excel- 
lent suggestions  as  to  how  we  can 
lower  the  cost  of  government  and 
create  a  more  efficient  and  workable 
economy.  The  foundation  has  pub- 
lished numerous  studies  issue  papers, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  past  which  have 
been  very  useful.  I  have  especially  ap- 
preciated the  work  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  and  related  Issues  done  by 
Roger  Brooks  and  others  of  the  U.N. 
Assessment  I*roject. 

Unfortunately,  "Agenda  '83"  suffers 
from  one  major  flaw:  It  includes  an 
essay  on  marine  fisheries  written  by 
Dr.  S.  Fred  Singer,  an  environmental 
scientist  working  with  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  that  bears  no  relation  to 
the  economic  political  realities  of  the 
fishing  industry.  Because  "Agenda 
•83"  will  be  read  by  many  Members  of 
this  body,  I  think  they  should  be 
aware  of  the  problems  with  Dr.  Sing- 
er's assumptions  and  conclusions.  I 
therefore  include  the  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  Heritage  Foundation  in  response 
to  Dr.  Singer's  essay  in  the  Record: 
Cohgress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Represemtativcs, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  7.  1983. 
Mr.  Richard  N.  Holwill. 
The  HeHtage  Foundation,  513  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Holwill:  I  recently  received  a 
copy  of  "Agenda  "83"  and  found  it  to  be  full 
of  many  excellent  suggestions  for  the 
reform  of  our  government  and  government 
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policies.  However,  I  strongly  disagree  with 
the  assumptions  and  conclusions  contained 
in  the  article  on  marine  fisheries  written  by 
Dr.  S.  Fred  Singer.  While  I  am  sure  that  Dr. 
Singer  is  a  competent  environmental  scien- 
tist, he  appears  to  have  written  the  article 
in  a  vacuum:  the  article  demonstrates  his 
stunning  ignorance  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic realities  within  which  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry  must  operate. 

My  criticism  rests  on  my  basic  assumption 
that  the  existence  of  the  domestic  fishing 
industry  and  its  further  development  are 
important  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
U.S.  Pish,  as  food,  are  strategic  resources. 
The  U.S.  presently  has  management  respon- 
sibility for  15-20  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  these  resources,  located  within 
200  miles  of  our  coasts.  Fish  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  as  world  farmland 
decreases  in  area  and  ability  to  support 
crops:  as  water  supplies  decrease  in  margin- 
al agricultural  areas:  and  as  the  world  popu- 
lation increases.  In  many  ways,  the  current 
state  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  resembles 
the  sUte  of  the  U.S.  oil  industry  after 
World  War  II:  we  have  the  resources,  but 
superficial  economic  analysis  could  result  in 
a  case  being  made  for  emphasizing  the  de- 
velopment of  those  resources  by  foreign  na- 
tions. The  oil  industry  toolc  this  shortsight- 
ed approach:  OPEC  and  the  shortages  of 
the  1970s  were  the  results. 

The  U.S.  fishing  Industry  has  recognized 
the  need  fully  to  develop  harvesting  and 
processing  capacity  for— and  thereby  main- 
tain control  of— these  strategic  resources. 
Much  of  the  fishing  industry's  opposition  to 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  and  support  for 
an  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  which  would 
recognize  U.S.  sovereign  rights  over  living 
marine  resources  is  based  on  the  importance 
of  the  industry's  full  development  of  these 
resources.  When  Congress  passed  the  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management  Act,  we 
found  that  fish  "constitute  valuable  and  re- 
newable natural  resources "  and  that  these 
resources  "contribute  to  the  food  supply, 
economy  and  health  of  the  Nation.  .  .  ." 
One  of  the  stated  purposes  in  passing  the 
FCMA  was  'to  encourage  the  development 
by  the  United  SUtes  fishing  industry  of 
fisheries  which  are  currently  underutilized 
or  not  utilized  by  United  States  fisher- 
men .  .  ." 

The  Importance  of  the  domestic  fishing 
industry  is  even  more  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  role  the  fishing  industry  plays  in  the 
U.S.  coastal  economy,  even  to  the  point  of 
being  the  economic  backbone  of  several 
coastal  communities,  from  New  England  to 
Alaska.  In  some  areas,  my  State  of  Alaska 
among  them,  the  fishing  industry  is  a  major 
segment  of  the  State's  economy.  Prom  1955 
to  1980,  the  number  of  people  employed 
nation-wide  in  harvesting,  processing  and 
wholesaling  increased  by  22.4  percent. 

Despite  the  amount  of  fish  in  our  zone, 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  seafood  the 
U.S.  consumes  is  imported— imported  from 
countries  all  of  whose  governments  support 
their  fishing  Industries  through  direct  subsi- 
dies as  well  as  tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers 
In  their  markets  to  extents  well  beyond  any 
analogous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
government.  Indeed,  most  seafood  products 
enter  the  U.S.  virtually  tariff  or  duty  free, 
even  though  equipment  fishermen  and  proc- 
essors use  (such  as  nets,  electronic  devices 
and  processing  machines)  is  moderately  to 
very  heavily  tariffed. 

I  suggest  that  Dr.  Singer  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  crop  Insurance,  flood  Insurance,  sup- 
port for  crop  exports,  milk  price  supports. 
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the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  nu- 
merous other  government  assistance  pro- 
grams before  deciding  that  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  is  receiving  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  help  from  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  To 
quote  one  prominent  U.S.  fishing  industry 
leader.  "We  want  the  same  environment  in 
which  to  do  business  which  other  U.S.  in- 
dustries enjoy. "  While  that,  with  today's 
problems  for  all  U.S.  industries,  seems 
uneven  or  inadequate,  the  fishing  Industry 
certainly  enjoys  less  government  coopera- 
tion than  any  other  food  industry  of  which 
I  am  aware. 

For  example,  the  one  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram available  to  fishermen  Is  being  re- 
duced by  the  federal  government.  Its  use  In 
certain  fisheries  is  already  restricted  and 
many  fishermen  object  to  Its  existence.  The 
Capital  Construction  Fund,  the  one  tax  In- 
centive program  available  to  the  fishing  In- 
dustry, cannot  be  used  for  shorebased  oper- 
ations and  it  is  only  tax  deferred,  not  tax 
exempt.  However,  extending  it  to  shore  fa- 
cilities would  increase  capital  available  for 
critical  development.  Vessel  and  gear  loss 
compensation  programs  are  funded  by  pay- 
ments made  by  fishermen  or  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  causing  the  loss.  The  only 
money  specifically  granted  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry comes  from  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Fund  which  Is  30  percent  of  tariff  recelpU 
which  we  do  have  on  imported  fish  prod- 
ucts. In  fiscal  year  1983.  the  S-K  Fund  con- 
tained $26.6  million,  of  which  $22.6  million 
was  transferred  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  budget  for  op- 
erations, research,  and  facilities:  what  re- 
mained went  to  fund  development  projecte 
designed  to  increase  the  amount  of  fish  har- 
vested, processed,  and  sold  by  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry,  and,  through  these  activities, 
to  an  Increase  In  tax  revenues,  an  Increase 
in  fishing  industry  spending  in  the  domestic 
economy,  and  a  decrease  in  the  balance  of 
trade  deficit. 

As  an  alternative  to  current  fisheries 
policy,  Dr.  Singer  advocates  the  auctioning 
of  fishing  rights.  He  concludes  that,  if 
access  to  fisheries  resources  is  not  limited  as 
he  proposes,  efficiency  will  shrink  and  the 
Treasury  will  get  no  money.  In  addition,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Singer,  the  proliferation  of 
fishermen  (as  he  calls  it)  that  will  result 
from  the  lack  of  access  limitation  could  lead 
to  illegal  overfishing  and  the  extinction  of 
the  resource.  Nonsense.  Dr.  Singer  Is  ignor- 
ing the  real  world.  First,  particularly  with 
continually  Increasing  operating  costs,  fish- 
ermen are  much  less  likely  to  move  into  a 
fishery  which  will  not  be  profitable  because 
of  the  number  of  fishermen  already  In  that 
fishery.  Second,  decreasing  catch  per  unit 
effort  (CPUE)  will  take  fishermen  out  of  a 
fishery  long  before  the  resource  is  extinct. 
Pacific  cod  off  Alaska  and  certain  New  Eng- 
land groundflsh  are  examples  which  come 
readily  to  mind. 

Access  limitation  alone  does  not  promote 
efficiency.  In  Alaska,  the  salmon  fishery  has 
been  subject  to  entry  llmlUtlon  since  the 
1970s.  This  has  not  led  to  an  Increase  in 
gear  and  vessel  efficiency.  Instead,  it  has 
built  in  Inefficiencies.  Access  limitation 
alone  has  not  led  to  greater  returns  of 
salmon  to  the  fishery  nor  to  higher  prices 
paid  to  fishermen.  Access  limitation  has  led 
to  Increased  pressure  on  other  fisheries  as 
formerly  diversified  fishermen  find  that 
they  can  no  longer  harvest  salmon  and  must 
work  harder  to  harvest  halibut,  crab,  and 
other  species.  Access  limitation  has  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  In- 
flated paper  wealth,  not  real  wealth,  as  the 
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market  value  of  access  permits  increases. 
Access  limitation  In  the  salmon  fishery  has 
led  to  requests  for  access  limitation  In  other 
fisheries  because  of  the  competition  from 
those  who  cannot  diversify  into  the  salmon 
fishery.  Umited  entry  In  the  Alaskan 
salmon  fishery  is  primarily  a  social  tool,  not 
an  economic  or  resource  management  tool. 
Now  that  it  has  been  esUbllshed.  It  will  be 
nearly  Impossible  to  remove  it  without  cre- 
ating adverse  economic  and  social  reactions. 
However,  I  suggest  that  we  learn  from  our 
mistakes  rather  than  repeating  them. 

The  technical  deficiencies  In  Dr.  Singer's 
suggestions  are  numerous:  I  must  avoid  list- 
ing them  to  keep  this  letter  brief.  However, 
there  Is  In  fact  a  tremendous  difference  l)e- 
tween  Immobile  and  nonrenewable  oil,  gas, 
and  mineral  resources  and  mobile,  renew- 
able marine  protein  resources.  Further,  the 
U.S.  does  not  own  the  marine  protein  re- 
sources In  our  200  mile  zone.  Using  the  eco- 
nomic criteria  for  allocating  the  toul  allow- 
able level  of  foreign  fishing  (TALFF)  In  our 
zone  as  Congress  established  In  the  FCMA 
Is  much  more  likely  to  Increase  revenues  to 
the  Treasury  from  continuing  taxes  rather 
than  those  from  one-time  fees.  Internation- 
ally, the  U.S.  also  stands  to  benefit  from 
having  the  U.S.  Industry,  not  the  foreigners, 
continue  to  develop  the  marine  protein  re- 
sources through  the  TALFF  criteria.  In  a 
world  In  which  global  hunger  is  increasing, 
food  is  becoming  much  more  clearly  a  stra- 
tegic resource.  The  sooner  our  Industry  re- 
places foreign  harvesting,  the  more  we  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  use  this  resource  to  bene- 
fit the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  sum.  I  think  that  Dr.  Singer  has  com- 
pletely ignored  the  realities  of  the  fishing 
industry  to  promote  an  economist's  Utopia.  I 
contend  that  the  benefits  of  full  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  by  use  of 
the  policies  and  programs  that  have  been 
used  and  are  being  refined  far  outweigh  the 
returns  in  economic  rent  that  Dr.  Singer 
concludes  will  be  received  by  implementa- 
tion of  his  suggestions.  As  we  promote  more 
U.S.  harvesting,  processing,  transporting, 
and  marketing  of  fish  and  fish  products,  we 
are  doing  more  to  promote  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Don  YoinfG, 
Congressman  for  all  Alaska.m 


MONO  LAKE  NA^HONAL 
MONUMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OP  caupornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  officially  create  a 
new  national  monimient  in  the  Inyo 
National  Forest.  The  monument  would 
consist  of  Mono  Lake  and  the  immedi- 
ate environs. 

Mono  Lake  is  a  precious  national 
treasure  which  clearly  merits  this 
status.  It  is  an  area  of  stunning  beauty 
and  graceful  solitude.  The  lake's  capti- 
vating serenity  belies  the  millions  of 
years  of  geologic  upheaval  which 
brought  it  to  its  current  status  as  one 
of  the  largest  inland  seas  in  North 
America.  It  is  the  major  sanctuary  of 
nimierous   migratory   birds,   some   of 
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which  journey  as  far  as  15,000  miles  in 
a  given  year.  It  is  the  only  habitat  of  a 
imique  life  form  known  as  the  mono 
brine  shrimp. 

Mono  Lake  is  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  lakes,  probably  dating  back  1 
million  years.  During  the  last  Ice  Age, 
about  13,000  years  ago.  Mono  Lake 
filled  and  overflowed  spilling  eastward 
into  present-day  Nevada.  More  recent- 
ly, nomadic  Indians  known  as  the  Ku- 
zedlka  Paiute  lived  on  the  lake  shores 
until  their  way  of  life  was  supplanted 
in  the  19th  century  by  miners  who 
participated  in  the  Sierra  gold  rush. 
Boom-bust  mining  camps  developed  in 
the  Mono  Lake  area  and  the  country- 
side around  the  camps  of  Mammoth. 
Aurora  and  Bodie  was  used  for  lum- 
bering, grazing  and  hunting.  By  the 
1880's,  Mono  Lake  had  become  a 
health  resort  because  of  its  very  salty 
mineralized  waters. 

In  the  1930's  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  had  already  constructed  a  240- 
mlle  long  aqueduct  to  tap  the  Owens 
River,  voted  to  extend  the  aqueduct 
northward  from  Owens  Valley  into  the 
mono  basin.  In  1941.  the  first  water 
was  diverted  from  the  life-giving  tribu- 
taries of  Mono  Lake  into  the  aqueduct 
to  flow  southward  under  the  Mono 
craters.  Since  1941.  Mono  Lake  has 
dropped  43  feet.  At  the  present  rate  of 
diversions,  the  lake  will  fall  another  50 
feet  to  eventually  stabilize  at  only  one- 
third  of  its  natural  surface  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  acknowledges  all  ex- 
isting water  rights  and  does  not  create 
any  new  water  right.  It  does  mandate 
specific  studies  with  the  participation 
of  all  affected  parties  to  analyze  the 
plight  of  the  lake,  and  to  provide  an 
objective  basis  for  future  discussions. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Mono  basin  de- 
serves "monument"  status,  not-with- 
standing the  ctirrent  controversy  over 
water  diversion.  It  Is  one  of  those  ex- 
tremely rare  locations  where  the 
North  American  continent  has  yielded 
up  all  of  its  charm  and  grandeur  in 
one  spot— great  moimtains,  rich  for- 
ests, desert  solitude,  and  a  magnificent 
subalpine  lake  with  no  rival  anywhere. 
The  lake  and  the  land  around  it  have 
many  lessons  to  teach;  scientific,  his- 
torical, and  spiritual. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  recognizing  the  unique,  ecological, 
geological,  and  historical  significance 
of  Mono  Lake.  Thank  you.* 


MR.  JAMES  NEEDHAM 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  some  exciting  news  concern- 
ing a  fellow  New  Yorker  and  graduate 
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And  what  will  be  the  cost  of  this  effort  to 
catch  some  little  fish?  The  direct  cost  to 
business  to  reprogram  Its  computers  and 
make  necessary  changes  to  begin  withhold- 
ing will  be  more  than  $1  billion.  Annual  op- 
erating cost£  are  estimated  In  the  hundreds 
of  millions.  Savings  and  loan  operations  will 
spend  $435  million  Just  to  set  up  the  with- 
holding system,  then  spend  $300  million  a 
year  to  maintain  it. 

This  could  not  come  at  a  worse  time.  The 
economy  is  showing  signs  of  recovery  and 
needs  all  the  private  money  it  can  lay  hands 
on.  Savings  rates  are  increasing.  Thirty-two 
million  Americans  own  stock  or  have  invest- 
ed in  mutual  funds.  More  than  50.000  banks. 
savings  and  loans,  credit  unions  and  other 
Institutions  pay  Interest  to  millions  of  cus- 
tomers. Based  on  figures  from  the  first  10 
months  of  1982.  withholding  wiU  take  $30 
billion  out  of  the  economy  In  a  year. 

The  withholding  law  Is  unfair  to  thrifty 
Americans  and  will  be  a  blow  to  economic 
recovery.  Repeal  efforts  under  way  deserve 
quick  passage.* 
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HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  which  urges  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  2.500  men  who  are 
still  unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  authored  the  same  bill 
in  the  97th  Congress  and  was  pleased 
to  have  85  of  my  colleagues  Join  me  as 
cosponsors.  This  year  I  feel  we  can 
pass  it. 

Last  month  marked  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords 
which  ended  American  Involvement  in 
Indochina.  The  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  not  fulfilled  its  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  account  for  our 
missing  and  it  is  time  that  we  made 
this  a  priority  issue.  The  National 
League  of  Families,  a  group  made  up 
of  the  close  relatives  of  the  missing, 
met  in  Washington  2  weeks  ago.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  promised  them  that  his 
administration  had  begun  serious  ef- 
forts on  their  behalf.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Congress  will  aid  the  President  in 
his  efforts. 

Our  Job  should  be  to  mobilize  the 
entire  coimtry  behind  this  new  Initia- 
tive. It  is  Imperative  that  America 
never  forget  those  who  sacrificed  so 
much  for  their  country.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  asking  the  Postal 
Service  to  Join  our  efforts  by  issuing  a 
stamp  to  honor  these  men  and  help 
make  all  Americans  aware  that  the 
war  will  not  be  over  for  everyone  until 
our  MIA's  are  accounted  f or.« 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OPNXW  jnSKY 
IH  THI  HOUSB  OF  HgPRgSEllTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1983 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  Jm  Flosio  and 
myself,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
John  D.  Rose.  After  30  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service  John  is  retiring 
to  private  life.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
Join  John's  many  friends  in  honoring 
his  many  years  of  service  to  the  people 
of  Cumberland  County. 

John  Rose  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Cumberland  County,  and  he  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  serving  his  communi- 
ty. For  nearly  20  years,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Cimiberland  County 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  helping 
to  guide  the  county  through  two  dec- 
ades of  progress  and  change.  He  has 
served  in  many  other  public  positions 
as  well,  including  coimtry  road  super- 
visor and  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Cimiberland  County  Guidance 
Center.  In  addition,  John  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  civic  activities,  in- 
cluding past  president  of  the  Fairfield 
Township  Board  of  Education,  adviser 
to  a  Boy  Scout  Explorer  Post,  and 
more  than  30  years  service  as  coach  of 
area  baseball  teams. 

As  a  personal  friend  and  admirer  of 
John,  his  wife  Nellie,  and  their  lovely 
family,  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
a  Job  well  done,  and  wish  the  entire 
Rose  family  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 
OF  FEDERAL  WORKERS 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform  has  recommended  that 
new  Federal  workers  be  covered  by  the 
social  security  system.  This  proposal 
has  raised  understandable  concerns 
about  the  future  integrity  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice, on  which  I  sit.  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  insuring  that  the  Gov- 
ernment keeps  the  contract  with  its 
employees  if  the  social  security  pack- 
age passes  as  it  is  presently  constitut- 
ed. 

While  we  must  await  action  on  the 
social  security  package  before  we  can 
draft  legislation.  I  believe  that  what- 
ever we  do  must  meet  the  four  require- 
ments set  out  by  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  Kirkland  in  his  supplementary 


statement  on  mandatory  coverage  of 
public  employees.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  these  require- 
ments, I  include  President  Kirkland's 
statement  in  the  Record: 
Supplementary  Statement  on  Mandatory 

Coverage  op  Public  Employees  by  Lane 

Kirkland 


I  cannot  support  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation for  mandatory  social  security 
coverage  of  newly  hired  federal  and  postal 
employees.  The  many  complex  issues  in- 
volved make  It  difficult  to  protect  federal 
and  postal  employee  rights  under  the  best 
of  circumstances.  This  Is  even  more  difficult 
at  the  present  time  since  the  proposal  is 
being  put  foruard  In  the  context  of  a  search 
for  additional  sources  of  revenue  and  Con- 
gress Is  not  likely  to  decide  the  Issue  solely 
on  Its  own  merits. 

I  could  not  support  coverage  unless  all  of 
the  following  conditions  were  met: 

1.  No  reduction  In  the  level  of  pension 
benefits  now  available  to  government  work- 
ers. 

2.  No  additional  financial  burden  on  gov- 
ernment employees  without  a  conmiensu- 
rate  adjustment  In  benefits. 

3.  Preservation  of  the  identity  for  govern- 
ment workers"  retirement  plans. 

4.  No  diminution  In  the  opportunity  for 
these  employees  to  Improve  their  retire- 
ment systems. 

The  Commission  cannot  know  In  advance 
whether  the  pension  rights  of  present  and 
future  employees  will  be  adequately  protect- 
ed if  Congress  enacts  mandatory  coverage. 
Federal  and  postal  employees  should  have 
the  right  to  know  and  evaluate  In  advance 
the  details  of  any  proposal  before  they  are 
asked  to  take  this  step. 

Discussions  are  going  forward  to  try  to  de- 
velop a  solution  to  this  problem  which  will 
strengthen  and  reinforce  both  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  and  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System.  Those  discussions  ought  not 
to  be  hampered  by  untimely  and  Imprecise 
recommendations  of  this  Commission.  The 
Commission  should  not  recommend  nor 
should  the  Congress  act  when  the  coverage 
details  are  unknown.  Otherwise,  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  they  meet  criteria  es- 
sential for  assuring  equity  to  those  affected. 
A  majority  of  the  Commission  supports  in 
principle  social  security  coverage  of  state 
and  local  government  employees  but  has 
not  so  recommended  l)ecause  of  concern 
about  constitutional  barriers.  The  Implica- 
tion is  that  Congress  should  mandatorily 
cover  these  employees  if  the  constitutional 
Issues  can  be  resolved.  I  will  not  support 
such  coverage  unless  the  protections  previ- 
ously specified  for  federal  employees  are 
met  by  any  legislation  applicable  to  State 
and  local  government  employees. 

I  support  legislation  that  would  remove 
the  option  for  SUte  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  withdraw 
from  social  security  once  they  have  elected 
for  coverage.  The  unilateral  right  of  these 
employers  to  withdraw  has  resulted  in  their 
employees  losing  valuable  retirement,  survi- 
vor and  disability  protections.  This  "loop- 
hole" In  the  law  should  be  eliminated.  Once 
this  has  been  accomplished,  public  employ- 
ers that  have  withdrawn  in  the  past  should 
be  permitted  to  reenter  the  system.  The  leg- 
islation should  specify  a  way  for  workers  or 
their  unions  to  Initiate  such  action.  This  is 
not  possible  under  present  law. 

Proponents  of  coverage  will  contend  that 
twenty  billion  dollars  will  be  lost  between 
now  and  1990  to  social  security  trust  funds 
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if  coverage  of  federal  and  postal  employees 
does  not  take  place.  As  a  substitute  source 
of  revenue  and  as  a  meritorious  proposal  in 
Its  own  right.  I  recommend  requiring  em- 
ployers to  contribute  to  social  security  on 
the  basU  of  their  total  payrolls.  This  would 
bring  into  the  system  about  $40  billion  be- 
tween now  and  1990  and  would  reduce  social 
security's  long  run  deficit  by  0.56  percent  of 
taxable  payroll. 

The  wage  base  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  maximum  employee  benefit  but  plays 
no  similar  role  for  the  employer.  Employers' 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  em- 
ployees should  be  based  on  their  total  pay- 
rolls, not  just  on  a  portion  of  workers'  earn- 
ings. Employees  must  pay  federal  income 
ux  on  their  social  security  contributions. 
Employers  do  not  pay  the  full  rate  since 
they  deduct  their  tax  as  a  business  expense. 

This  give-back  to  employers  In  reduced 
Income  taxes  Is  largely  financed  by  the 
income  taxes  of  workers  since  federal  reve- 
nues to  an  overwhelmingly  degree  are  based 
on  taxes  provided  by  Individuals'  incomes. 
Individual  Income  Uxes  now  provide  71  per- 
cent of  general  revenues,  up  from  47.5  per- 
cent in  1954.  The  corporate  share  is  expect- 
ed to  be  only  11  percent  of  general  revenues 
for  1982.  In  1954,  corporation  income  taxes 
supplied  34  percent  of  all  revenues  (exclud- 
ing employment  taxes).  As  a  result,  employ- 
ers pay  only  about  one-third  of  the  com- 
bined coste  of  the  program  and  employees 
two-thirds.  Thus,  there  is  every  reason  why 
employers  should  pay  social  security  taxes 
on  their  total  payrolls.* 
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performances  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Denver,  for  "SanU's  Parade  of 
UghU." 

The  entire  Omaha  community  takes 
pride  in  these  talented  ambassadors  of 
feUowship  and  good  wUl.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  congratulating 
the  Stepping  Stones  on  their  16th  an- 
niversary.* 


SALUTE  TO  THE  STEPPING 
STONES 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Omaha. 
Nebr.,  we  are  very  proud  of  our  home- 
town drill  team  known  as  the  Stepping 
Stones.  This  year  the  Stepping  Stones 
are  celebrating  their  16th  anniversary. 

Begun  as  the  Salem  Baptist  Church 
Drill  Team  in  1966  with  about  a  dozen 
young  people,  the  group  now  numbers 
over  50  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  18. 

The  drill  team  provides  a  common 
bond  that  unites  young  people  of  vari- 
ous ages,  religious  beliefs,  and  racial 
background,  thereby  achieving  a  sense 
of  togetherness  and  belonging  in  the 
community.  It  gives  the  youth  a 
chance  to  express  latent  talent 
through  public  performances,  to  pro- 
mote good  will,  and  to  serve  as  repre- 
sentatives of  religious  youth  who 
create  a  bridge  of  understanding  of 
various  beliefs,  customs,  and  ideas. 

The  drill  team  renders  their  services 
wherever  they  can  without  charge. 
They  have  sacrificed  much  to  promote 
good  will  by  using  their  natural  tal- 
ents to  the  glory  of  God. 

Some  of  their  appearances  over  the 
years  have  Included  performances  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  football 
games  before  72,000  people,  participa- 
tion in  "Drums  Across  the  Midlands," 
a  performance  in  Houston,  as  well  as 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  MATH 
TEACHER  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OP  ILUHOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed 
to  address  the  Nation's  shortage  of 
math  and  science  teachers.  Cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation  are  Mr.  Jepporos. 
Mr.  GooDLiHG,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri, Mrs.  RouKXMA,  Mr.  Guhdersoh. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  and  Mr.  Packard. 

This  bill,  the  Science  and  Bftath 
Teacher  Development  Act,  is  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  initiative  to  ease  the 
shortage  of  math  and  science  teachers 
that  many  of  our  schools  are  experi- 
encing. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  increase 
the  competence  of  American  second- 
ary students  in  science  and  mathemat- 
ics by  narrowing  the  gap  between  the 
current  supply  of  qualified  secondary 
school  teachers  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics and  the  current  need  for  such 
teachers.  The  bill  would  authorize  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  block  grant  as- 
sistance to  States  for  scholarships  to 
be  awarded  to  individuals  who  can 
become  qualified,  within  1  year,  to 
teach  science  or  mathematics  at  the 
secondary  level,  in  grades  9  through 
12. 

The  bill  would  authorize  assistance 
of  $50  million  per  year  for  4  years. 
The  funds  would  be  distributed  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
chUdren  aged  14  through  17  residing 
in  the  State— a  formula  designed  to  re- 
flect the  number  of  high-school-aged 
students.  Federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes  would  also  be  eligible  to  apply 
directly  for  block  grant  funds. 

States  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
would  be  required  to  submit  an  annual 
proposed  "Use  Report."  This  report 
would  describe  how  the  State  would 
use  the  funds  and  in  the  instances  in 
which  the  State  chose  to  operate  the 
program  through  the  local  education 
agency  (LEA)  would  describe  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  the  LEA's.  Funds 
could  be  matched  by  State,  local,  or 
private  sources,  although  it  is  not  re- 
quired. 

Individuals  would  have  to  agree  to 
teach  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
in  order  to  receive  the  scholarship. 
This  agreement  is  worked  out  between 
the  individual  and  the  local  or  State 
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REF  :AL  interest  AND 
DIVir  END  WITHHOLDING 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

or  SOUTH  CAROUIIA 
W  THE  ^OXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue.  day.  February  8,  1983 
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citizens  on  most  investments.  As  of 
January  of  this  year,  those  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
also  included  interest  and  dividends 
earned  on  U.S.  Government  securities 
and  other  similar  investments  which 
were  previously  exempt. 

A  1981  Internal  Revenue  Service 
study  indicates  that  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  adequate  infor- 
mation on  Interest  and  dividend 
income  there  Is  over  97-percent  volun- 
tary taxpayer  compliance  rate.  It 
makes  little  sense  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  impose  this  bur- 
densome and  harmful  withholding  law 
on  millions  of  law-abiding  taxpayers  in 
an  attempt  to  get  at  the  small  percent- 
age of  taxpayers  who  cheat  on  paying 
taxes  on  their  interest  and  dividend 
earnings. 

This  law  will  require  financial  insti- 
tutions to  spend  $1.5  billion  this  year 
just  to  implement  the  administration 
of  the  withholding  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  these  same  financial  insti- 
tutions will  have  to  spend  another  $1 
billion  e«u:h  year  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram. 

Financial  institutions  will  be  forced 
to  pass  the  massive  costs  of  implemen- 
tation and  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram on  to  their  customers.  This  will 
hit  hardest  our  individual  citizens  who 
are  trying  to  save  money  or  who  are 
tryiiig  to  live  off  the  earnings  from 
money  they  have  saved  or  invested 
over  the  years.  The  taxpayers'  avail- 
able interest  and  dividend  earnings 
will  be  cut  automatically  by  10  per- 
cent. Their  total  interest  earnings  will 
also  fall,  due  to  losses  in  reinvestment 
and  compounding. 

The  withholding  law  does  include 
certain  exemptions  for  senior  citizens 
and  low-income  citizens.  However, 
these  people,  who  are  most  dependent 
on  interest  and  dividend  income,  will 
find  very  confusing  the  complicated 
regulations  auid  the  exemption  process 
that  must  be  filed  annually  for  every 
account.  The  additions  to  Federal  tax 
forms  will  further  complicate  the  pa- 
perwork as  well  as  costing  taxpayers 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
trouble  and  expense. 

The  dangerous  underlying  aspect  of 
this  law  is  that  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  savings  and  investment  should 
be  protected  and  encouraged  so  that 
private  capital  will  be  available  to  help 
our  economy  recover.  This  withhold- 
ing law  directly  conflicts  with  these 
needs. 

Since  the  act  does  not  go  into  effect 
until  July  1,  1983.  we  have  time  to  act 
to  avoid  the  multitude  of  problems.  It 
is  for  this  reason  I  am  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  to  repeal  the  law 
before  it  goes  into  effect. 

Now  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  this 
legislation  and  the  encompassing 
impact  it  will  have.  I  urge  colleagues 
to  join  those  of  us  who  are  working  to 
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repeal   this   unfair   and   unnecessary 
law.* 


ROBERT  PRESLEY:  A 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CAUrORRIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speller,  I  would  to  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  California 
State  Senator  Robert  Presley  who  has 
represented  the  36th  senatorial  dis- 
trict, comprising  most  of  Riverside 
County,  since  1974.  Senator  Presley  is 
one  of  the  most  capable  legislators  in 
California  and  has  set  a  new  standard 
of  community  service  matched  by  few. 
The  more  than  600,000  residents  of  his 
district  should  be  proud  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Bob  Presley. 

Senator  Presley  has  deep  roots  in 
our  area,  having  attended  Riverside 
City  College  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside.  He  served  with 
the  Riverside  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment for  24  years  before  seeking  his 
present  office,  achieving  the  highest 
nonelective  office  in  the  department, 
that  of  under-sheriff. 

He  has  carried  the  concerns  of  our 
community  to  Sacramento  and  has  au- 
thored many  of  the  major  anticrime 
laws  of  recent  years.  Other  legislation 
drafted  by  Senator  Presley  has  result- 
ed in  laws  to  protect  battered  wives 
and  abused  children.  He  Is  also  a 
leader  in  efforts  to  clean  up  the  envi- 
ronment, taking  a  leadership  role  in 
legislation  regulating  toxic  chemicals 
and  in  antismog  efforts.  The  list  of  his 
accomplishments  is  long  and  his  capa- 
bility as  a  legislator  was  shown  in  the 
1979-80  legislative  session  when  86 
percent  of  the  bills  which  he  authored 
were  passed  into  law. 

Bob  Presley  is  known  in  our  commu- 
nity as  a  caring,  responsive  legislator 
who  listens  to  his  constituents.  He  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  community, 
maintaining  close  association  with 
local  civic,  professional,  and  service  or- 
ganizations. He  has  been  honored  by 
groups  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  his  dedication  and  service. 

Now,  all  of  this  comes  from  my  own 
biased  perspective,  that  of  a  colleague 
who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Bob  Presley  in  action  over  the  years. 
But  even  an  impartial  person  reading 
about  the  accomplishments  of  Senator 
Robert  Presley  and  the  honors  be- 
stowed upon  him  is  left  with  the  clear 
picture  of  a  superlative  legislator  who 
cares  about  the  community  which  he 
represents.  I  would  like  to  thank  Bob. 
on  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  our 
area,  for  the  work  that  he  has  done 
for  us  over  the  years.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  his  growing  statewide  rec- 
ognition, his  increasing  effectiveness, 
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and  the  benefits  which  his  leadership 
brings  to  Riverside  County.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LUTHERAN  MEDICAL  CENTER 

HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1983 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  Lutheran  Medical 
Center  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  as  it  ob- 
serves its  100th  anniversary  during 
1983.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  agree  that  such  an  achievement 
deserves  particular  recognition. 

In  1833,  a  Norwegian  nurse.  Sister 
Elisabeth  Fedde,  first  began  to  care 
for  the  ill  and  the  poor,  mainly  of 
Scandinavian  descent,  living  along  the 
waterfront  in  Brooklyn.  The  year  1883 
marked  the  beginning  of  formal,  orga- 
nized health  care  which  resulted  in 
the  opening  of  the  Lutheran  Medical 
Center. 

Over  the  years,  the  hospital  has  con- 
tinued to  give  quality,  personalized 
health  care  to  many  community  resi- 
dents, including  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged. In  1977,  demonstrating  a 
willingness  to  respond  to  the  greater 
health  care  needs  of  the  people  it 
serves,  the  center  converted  a  decay- 
ing, old  foundry  into  a  new  532-bed  fa- 
cility. It  presently  serves  an  area  with 
300,000  residents. 

For  the  past  100  years,  the  Lutheran 
Medical  Center  has  proven  to  be  a 
most  valuable  asset  to  the  people  of 
Brooklyn.  Not  only  does  it  provide 
health  care,  but  the  staff  is  also  con- 
cerned about  many  facets  of  life  in  its 
community,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  de- 
velopment of  Shore  Hill,  a  558-unit 
housing  center  for  senior  citizens. 

On  behalf  of  the  Brooklyn  commu- 
nity, I  would  like  to  recognize  the  Lu- 
theran Medical  Center's  administra- 
tors and  staff  for  their  100  years  of 
dedication  and  unselfish  service,  and  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  them  for 
many  more  successful  years  to  come.* 


HUNGER  AND  EMERGENCY. 
FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  along  with  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN  and  Mr.  Early  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation aimed  at  feeding  hungry  Ameri- 
cans during  this  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

We  have  literally  billions  of  pounds 
of  surplus  commodities  stacking  up  in 
Government  warehouses  at  the  same 
time  we  are  reading  stories  in  the 
press  about  families  without  enough 
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to  eat.  We  have  more  unemployed 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, at  the  same  time  we  have  by 
far  the  smallest  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed covered  by  unemployment  in- 
surance. And  for  the  last  18  months, 
since  this  recession  began,  we  have 
been  steadily  cutting  back  outlays  on 
food  stamps,  AFDC.  and  medicaid.  It 
should  not  be  surprising  that  when  a 
church  in  Milwaukee  offers  to  distrib- 
ute small  amounts  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment cheese,  we  see  a  line  of  people 
three  deep,  that  extends  around  an 
entire  city  block  in  subfreezing  tem- 
peratures. That  sort  of  thing  Is  going 
on  in  communities  around  the  coun- 
try. And  each  time  there  is  a  distribu- 
tion of  food,  whether  it  is  surplus  com- 
modities or  food  provided  through  pri- 
vate charitable  donations,  the  number 
of  people  seeking  assistance  increases 
dramatically.  In  some  communities 
the  number  of  people  seeking  food 
through  local  food  banks  has  doubled 
since  August  and  almost  everywhere 
the  need  has  been  greater  in  January 
than  it  was  only  a  month  or  so  before. 
The  unemployed  have  run  out  of  bene- 
fits, they  have  run  out  of  savings,  they 
have  run  out  of  help  that  can  be  pro- 
vided by  friends  and  relatives  and  they 
are  not  being  provided  for  by  other 
Government  programs. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  left  to  the  States, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  States  with  the 
greatest  need  are  the  States  whose 
budgets  have  been  severely  ravaged  by 
this  recession  already.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  State  after  State,  the  amount  of 
surplus  commodities  that  could  be  dis- 
tributed, would  increase  dramatically 
if  the  Federal  Government  would  help 
pay  the  distribution,  storage,  and 
transportation  costs  which  typically 
run  about  6  cents  a  pound.  Further, 
local  charitable  organizations  which 
are  stretched  beyond  their  resources 
and  still  not  meeting  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  need  could  be  far  more  ef- 
fective if  relatively  small  amounts  of 
money  were  made  available  to  them  in 
addition  to  Government  commodities. 

The  State  of  Michigan  recently  of- 
fered $1  million  in  small  grants  to 
local  charitable  organizations  engaged 
in  distributing  food  stuffs  and  provid- 
ing meals  to  the  poor.  Within  only  a 
few  weeks,  more  than  $5  million  in 
grant  proposals  were  received  by  the 
State  and  dozens  of  organzations  com- 
plained that  they  would  have  liked  to 
have  submitted  a  proposal  for  funds  if 
there  had  been  more  time. 

Finally,  we  are  sitting  on  a  large 
number  of  conunodities  other  than 
cheese  and  butter  which  can  be  and 
should  be  made  available  to  those  in 
need. 

The  two  bills  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing bear  some  resemblance  to  a  meas- 
ure that  was  put  forward  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
While  I  congratulate  him  on  his  con- 
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cem  and  effort  in  this  area,  I  would 
point  out  several  distinctions  between 
what  he  is  proposing  and  what  is  con- 
tained in  these  bills. 

First,  he  is  proposing  a  permanent 
entitlement  of  funds  to  the  States 
based  on  the  number  of  pounds  of 
commodity  distributed  in  the  previous 
year.  That  would  amount  to  about  $50 
million  this  year  and  extrapolating 
from  his  estimates  about  the  impact  of 
his  program,  could  easily  become  an 
entitlement  of  more  than  $100  million 
the  year  after.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  necessarily  consider  this  as  a 
permanent  ongoing  program.  I  certain- 
ly do  not  think  it  should  be  an  auto- 
matic entitlement  in  which  we  commit 
ourselves  to  future  year  spending 
levels.  While  $50  million  seems  inad- 
equate for  anything  other  than  food 
distribution  at  the  State  level  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  $100  million  may 
be  considerably  more  than  we  may 
need  in  fiscal  1984.  This  is  a  decision 
that  should  he  made  1  year  at  a  time. 
In  no  case  should  this  effort  be  con- 
strued as  an  ongoing  endeavor  that 
may  weaken  or  supplant  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Second,  the  Dole  proposal  provides 
only  for  funds  for  storing  transporting 
and  distributing  Government  commod- 
ities. There  is  no  consideration  of  ways 
in  which  better  use  may  be  made  of 
private  charitable  food  donations  or 
that  the  commodities  themselves  will 
not  necessarily  provide  all  the  nutri- 
tional elements  which  are  needed.  Our 
proposal  would  provide  the  Governors 
and  the  local  organizations  with  addi- 
tional money  and  much  greater  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  those  needs. 

Third,  the  Dole  proposal  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, despite  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment has  refused  bipartisan  re- 
quests from  both  Houses  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  very  problem.  Our 
proposal  would  be  handled  out  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  as  an  urgent  appropriation 
under  the  community  service  block 
grant  program. 

Fourth,  the  Dole  bill  implies  a  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  of  funds 
based  on  where  commodities  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
There  is  no  allowance  for  the  far 
greater  needs  that  now  exist  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment  and  poverty. 
The  bills  we  are  introducing  would 
count  both  of  those  factors  in  making 
distributions. 

On  the  question  of  making  more 
commodities  available  our  approach  is 
identical  to  that  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Dole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  these  bills  will 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Agriculture  and  the  House  Ap- 
propriation Committees.  Because  of 
the  urgent  nature  of  this  problem  I 
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hope  they  will  consider  these  propos- 
als as  quid  ly  as  is  practical. 

I  also  asc  that  the  text  of  the  two 
proposals  I  e  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 
H.R.  1399 

and  improve  the  domestic 

distribution  program 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

...    of   the    United   States    of 

Congress  assembled.  That  this 

I  ited  as  the  "Domestic  Commod- 

Act  of  1983". 

In  order  to  complement  the  do- 

.  tion  programs,  malce  maximum 

igricultural  abundance,  and  to 

improve  the  domestic  distribu- 

and  price  supported  com- 

the  authority  of  section  416 

Act  of  1949  and  section 

Law  74-320,  whenever  conunod- 
to  make  special  payments  in 

ers,  or  are  tendered  at  no  cost 

e  cport  marliets,  or  are  limited  to 
through  a  land  diversion  pro- 

by  the  Commodity  Credit 

in  excess  of  international  food 

._.  such  commodities  shall  be 

to  recipient  agencies  without 

ci^dit  in  a  form  suitable  for  home 

use:  Povided,  That  commod- 

tvailable  to  public  and  private 
c^ganizations  that  relieve  situa- 

, and  distress  through  the 

food  to  low-income  and  unem- 

shall  be  made  available  in 

mitable    for    individual    house- 
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Sec.  4.  (i ) 
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tion  2  in 
without  w4ste 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

I  or  the  cost  of  processing  and 

commodities  into  forms  suit- 

hbme   or   institutional   use   with 

available  to  the  Commodity  Credit 

or  through  a  payment  in  Icind 

,h  would  provide  commodities 

.     value  of  the  processing  cost. 

Secretary  shall  publish  before  the 

each  year  an  announcement  of 

commodities  and  the  quantities  of  such 

which  he  anticipates  are  liliely 

available   without  charge   or 

each  of  the  next  three  years. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

to  two  million  metric  tons  of 

available  under  section  302(a) 

_  Security  and  Wheat  Reserve 

,-,  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
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The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
such  quantities  as  can  be  used 
to  State  agencies  for  dlstribu- 
recipient  agencies  and  to  pri- 
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vate  companies  that  process  commodities 
for  eligible  recipient  agencies  pursuant  to 
section  5. 

(b)  SUte  agencies  receiving  agricultural 
commodities  under  this  Act  shall  distribute 
such  commodities  in  the  quantities  request- 
ed to  eligible  recipient  agencies  within  their 
respective  SUte:  Provided,  That  if  a  SUte 
agency  cannot  fully  meet  all  requests  for  a 
given  commodity  the  SUte  agency  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  that  serve  low 
income  and  unemployed  persons. 

(c)  The  SecreUry  may  provide  such  com- 
modities directly  to  eligible  recipient  agen- 
cies and  shall  do  so  when  State  distributing 
agencies  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  make 
distribution  to  cerUin  categories  of  recipi- 
ent agencies. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  any 
recordkeeping  or  other  regulatory  or  paper- 
work requirements  imposed  by  either  Feder- 
al or  State  agencies  on  recipient  agencies 
shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
State  agencies  shall  encourage  consumption 
of  commodities  made  available  without 
charge  or  credit  through  agreements  with 
private  companies  under  which  such  com- 
modities are  processed  into  end  food  prod- 
ucts for  use  by  eligible  recipient  agencies, 
with  the  expense  of  the  processing  to  be 
borne  by  the  recipient  agencies:  Provided, 
That  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall 
use  funds  equal  to  those  storage  and  spoil- 
age costs  that  the  Secretary  would  have  in- 
curred in  the  preceding  year  other  than  for 
this  Act  to  further  process  products  into 
end  food  products  for  use  by  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  that  relieve  situations  of 
emergency  and  distress  through  the  provi- 
sion of  food  to  low-income  and  unemployed 
persons. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  such 
assurance  as  he  deems  necessary  that  the  el- 
igible recipient  agencies  of  commodities  do- 
nated under  this  Act  will  not  diminish  their 
normal  expenditures  for  food  by  reason  of 
such  donation.  Donated  foods  shall  be  re- 
quested and  distributed  only  in  quantities 
which  can  be  consumed  without  waste. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  amount 
of  food  ordered  by  recipient  agencies  be  in 
excess  of  anticipated  usage  based  on  inven- 
tory records  and  controls  or  beyond  their 
ability  to  accept  and  store  such  fo<xl. 

Sec.  7.  Section  1114(d)  of  The  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  shall  apply  to  any 
commodities  distributed  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

B.R. 1300 
A  bill  making  an  urgent  appropriation  for 

commodity    distribution,    and    for   other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
980,000.000  is  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  for  distribution  to  SUtes  under 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9901  et  seq.). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  distribute  to  the 
SUtes  funds  appropriated  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  according  to  a  formula 
which  gives  equal  weight  to  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons,  the  number  of  persons 
living  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census),  and  the 
total  dollar  value  of  commodities  distributed 
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by  the  Department  of  Agriciature  In  ftecal 
year  1982  in  each  SUte. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  by  the  SUtes  to  pay  the  cost 
of  storing,  distributing,  and  transporting 
commodities  received  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  any  other  source  and  any 
administrative  costs  directly  related  to  such 
activities. 

(b)  Any  funds  not  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  the 
States  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  or 
chief  executive  officer  for  creating,  expand- 
ing, and  supporting  programs  to  meet  basic 
nutritional  needs  of  unemployed  and  low 
income  individuals.  SUtes  may  enter  into 
such  agreements  as  are  necessary  with  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  local  govern- 
mental entities.  SUte  agencies,  and  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  to  provide  prepared 
meals  or  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  to 
such  individuals. 

(c)  No  SUte  accepting  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  charge  reclpienU  or  eligible 
recipient  agencies  for  costs  related  to  com- 
modity distribution  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  ensure  that  any  recordkeep- 
ing or  other  regulatory  or  paperwork  re- 
quirements imposed  on  recipient  agencies 
by  either  Federal  or  SUte  agencies  shaU  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

(e)  Section  675(cK2>(AHil)  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant  Act  and  section 
138  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other 
purposes.",  adopted  October  2,  1982  (Public 
Law  97-276)  shall  not  apply  to  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS  REFORM 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC),  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  budget  decisions  dominate  our 
legislative  agenda.  I  believe  that  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  continue  the 
effort  begim  in  the  last  Congress  by 
the  House  Budget  and  Rules  Commit- 
tees to  review  our  budget  procedures, 
identify  any  problems  ass(x;iated  with 
the  process,  and  suggest  reforms 
which  will  Improve  congressional 
budgeting.  I  have  proposed  two 
changes  in  budget  procedure  which  I 
believe  would  streamline  and  strength- 
en the  process. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
develop  and  formalize  a  better  means 
of  arriving  at  valid  economic  assimip- 
tions  which  will  guide  our  budget  de- 
liberations. Therefore,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  1186.  which 
calls  for  more  formal  congressional 
consideration  of  economic  assumptions 
which  would  be  drawn  up  by  a  newly 
formed  Council  on  Economic  Indica- 
tors. The  Council,  made  up  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Director,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Direc- 
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tor  of  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees,  would  be 
empowered  to  draw  up  a  set  of  eco- 
nomic assumptions— namely,  real  ONP 
growth,  GNP  deflator,  CPI,  unemploy- 
ment rate,  and  91-day  Treasury  bill 
rate— which  would  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year. 

The  House  and  Senate  would  be  re- 
quired to  vote  on  these  assumptions  or 
other  alternatives  which  the  Budget 
Committees  might  offer  prior  to  their 
consideration  of  the  budget  resolution. 
Approval  of  valid  economic  assump- 
tions by  the  Congress  would  be  a  key 
step  in  the  budget  process,  and  would 
provide  Congress  with  essential  indica- 
tors upon  which  It  could  frame  a 
budget. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
change  in  the  budget  process  which 
formally  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  first  budget  resolution.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  last  two  budget  cycles 
has  convinced  me  of  the  preeminence 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget.  The  first  resolution  is  a 
planning  instrument  for  the  Congress 
and  is,  therefore,  an  appropriate  vehi- 
cle on  which  to  attach  the  necessary 
reconciliation  instructions. 

The  time  needed  to  craft  a  reconcili- 
ation bill  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year 
is  simply  not  available  after  the 
second  budget  resolution.  Delaying 
reconcUiation  until  after  the  second 
budget  resolution  could  slow  impor- 
tant tax  and  spending  decisions  well 
into  the  new  fiscal  year  and  delay 
policy  decisions  which  should  already 
have  taken  place. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
1187,  which  eliminates  the  second  re- 
quired concurrent  resolution  and  ties 
reconciliation  to  a  binding  first  budget 
resolution.  I  believe  that  this  proposal 
would  streamline  the  budget  process 
and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the  Con- 
gress adequate  time  to  make  the  nec- 
essary spending,  taxation,  and  policy 
changes  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  our  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  these 
two  bills.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  steps  to  streamline  the 
budget  process  so  that  it  will  better  re- 
flect the  economic  realities  we  face 
and  will  do  so  in  a  more  timely  fash- 
Ion.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  BANE;  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY BOARD 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  regret,  that  I  re- 
cently noted  the  passing  of  Mr.  Frank 
Bane.  As  the  first  executive  director  of 
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social  security,  Frank  Bane  charted 
the  course  of  the  Nation's  largest  do- 
mestic program.  I  was  privileged  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Blr. 
Bane  2  years  ago.  In  addition  to 
having  been  one  of  the  prime  movers 
behind  social  security,  he  also  founded 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. For  the  contributions  Frank 
Bane  made  toward  insuring  the  well- 
being  of  America's  people,  he  will  be 
remembered.  In  noting  his  passing, 
the  Washington  Post  published  the 
following  article  outlining  Frank 
Bane's  life.  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  18, 19831 

Frakk  Bahe.  89.  First  Dimctor  op  Social 

SECTTRrTY  System 
Frank  Bane.  89.  the  first  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  of- 
ficial who  drew  up  the  nation's  Social  Secu- 
rity program,  died  of  cancer  Sunday  at 
Washington  House  in  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Bane  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
yet  least  known  men  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  1930  through  the  1950s.  He 
helped  develop  the  concept  of  public  wel- 
fare into  a  major  governmental  function. 
During  World  War  II.  he  organized  national 
rationing  of  tires,  cars,  gasoline,  sugar, 
coffee,  meat  and  other  commodities. 

In  1930.  he  founded  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association.  From  1935,  when  it 
was  organized,  until  1938,  he  administered 
the  vast  Social  Security  System. 

For  the  next  20  years  he  worked  In  Chica- 
go as  executive  director  of  the  Council  of 
SUte  Governments.  He  once  wrote  that  he 
had  worked  with  414  governors  over  35 
years. 

During  Worid  War  II.  while  still  heading 
the  Council  of  SUte  Governments.  Mr. 
Bane  was  called  to  Washington  to  serve  as 
director  of  field  operations  In  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  It  was  in  this  job  that 
he  played  such  a  large  role  in  rationing.  He 
also  directed  the  homes  utilization  division 
of  the  National  Housing  Authority. 

In  1958.  he  returned  here  to  organize 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
He  continued  that  work  under  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  He  also  chaired  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  in  1960  was  consultant  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth.  He  was  Regente'  professor  at  the 
University  of  California  In  Berkeley  in  1964 
and  lectured  at  universities  here  and  abroad 
until  1976. 

Mr.  Bane  was  bom  In  Smlthfleld.  Va.  He 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Randolph- 
Macon  CoUege  In  Ashland.  Va..  and  did 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  University.  He 
Uught  in  Virginia  and  then  went  to  Tennes- 
see as  director  of  the  State's  public  welfare 
program.  Prom  1926  to  1930,  he  was  sUte  di- 
rector of  public  welfare  in  Virginia. 
His  wife.  Greyson  Bane,  died  In  1953. 
Survivors  Include  a  daughter,  Clark 
Hutchinson  of  Wilmington.  Del.:  a  son. 
Frank,  of  Berkeley  Springs.  W.  Va.;  five 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchil- 
dren.* 
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THE  MAIL  ORDER  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growth  of  the  mail  order  industry  in 
recent  years  has  spawned  a  corre- 
sponding growth  in  fraudulent 
schemes  using  the  U.S.  malls.  As  these 
schemes  have  grown  in  number  and 
proportion,  the  operators  have  grown 
increasingly  sophisticated  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  conduct  them. 
The  tremendous  success  of  mail  fraud 
schemes  and  the  tremendous  profits 
realized  from  them,  has  made  all  too 
evident  the  inadequacy  of  the  Postal 
Service's  power  and  authority  in  com- 
bating these  crimes. 

In  the  last  Congress,  myself.  Con- 
gressman FoRO  and  Congressman 
Pepper  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  curtail  the  growth  of  mail  fraud  by 
strengthening  the  enforcement  powers 
of  the  Postal  Service.  This  bill  was  the 
product  of  extensive  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  need  to  balance  the 
enforcement  powers  granted  with  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  liberties 
guaranteed  to  those  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions who  employ  the  U.S.  mails. 
In  this  interest,  comprehensive  hear- 
ings were  held  in  which  the  views  of 
many  interest  groups,  organizations, 
and  Government  agencies  were  solicit- 
ed and  considered.  Among  those  heard 
from  were  representatives  of  the  mail 
order  industry;  magazine,  book  and 
newspaper  publishers;  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  and  the  Postal  Service; 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
the  American  Bar  Association  and 
others. 

On  December  13,  1982,  a  legislative 
proposal  addressing  this  problem  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  House.  A  similar  bill  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  in  May  of 
last  year.  The  shortage  of  time  and 
pressing  business  of  the  lameduck  ses- 
sion prevented  these  bills  from  going 
to  conference.  But  I  believe  that  the 
need  for  this  legislation  still  exists, 
now  more  than  ever.  Your  votes  recog- 
nized that  need  and  signaled  to  me 
that  it  was  imperative  that  the  Mail 
Order  Consumer  Protection  Amend- 
ments of  1983  be  reintroduced  and 
passed  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

As  long  as  the  Postal  Service  is  com- 
pelled to  utilize  a  long  and  awkward 
process  in  enforcing  the  existing  law, 
mail  fraud  schemes  will  continue  to 
flourish.  Presently,  all  that  postal  in- 
spectors may  do  is  make  a  test  pur- 
chase of  the  suspect  materials.  This 
process  alone  may  take  6  weeks.  If  the 
product  is  found  to  be  apparently 
fraudulent,   the   Postal   Service   may 
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Third,  it  provides  civil  penalties  of 
up  to  $10,000  per  day  for  violations, 
but  requires  that  only  a  court  may  en- 
force them,  and  then  only  after  an  in- 
dependent finding  by  the  court  that  a 
violation  has  occured. 

Fourth,  it  requires  twice  yearly  re- 
ports by  the  Postmaster  General  to 
the  USPS  Board  of  Governors  on  the 
Postal  Service's  investigative  activities. 
These  reports  shall  then  be  transmit- 
ted by  the  Board  to  thie  Congress.  It 
also  mandates  an  extensive  consumer 
education  program  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  help  prevent 
rip-of fs  before  they  occur. 

The  Mail  Order  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Amendments  of  1983  are  a  care- 
fully thought  out  and  precise  instru- 
ment for  effectively  combating  mail 
fraud,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
criminal  activities  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  legislation  is  essential  for  the  res- 
toration of  public  confidence  in  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  halting  the  de- 
plorable extortion  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Mail  Order 
Consumer  Protection  Amendments  of 
1983.« 


CLARIFICATION  OF  TAX  TREAT- 
MENT FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  RECEIVED  AS 
IN-KIND  PAYMENTS 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1983 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  along  with  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Leach,  and 
Mr.  TAxmE.  legislation  to  clarify  the 
tax  treatment  of  commodities  received 
by  producers  through  the  payment  in 
kind  (PIK)  program  announced  by 
President  Reagan  last  month. 

In  order  to  reduce  surplus  stocks, 
farmers  will  be  given  payments  of 
commodities  for  taking  land  out  of 
production.  This  acreage  reduction 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  set- 
aside  and  pedd  diversion  program. 

The  in-kind  payments  received 
iinder  the  PIK  program  will  be  a  par- 
tial substitution  for  the  commodities 
that  would  have  ordinarily  been  pro- 
duced on  the  diverted  land.  However, 
the  current  tax  may  be  interpreted  so 
that  the  payments  will  not  be  taxed 
the  same  way  that  actual  production 
would  have  been.  For  tax  purposes  a 
producer  of  agricultural  commodities 
normally  has  income  from  production 
when  the  commodities  are  sold,  in 
some  cases  this  is  a  year  or  more  after 
the  commodities  are  produced.  In  con- 
trast, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  decide  that  a  payment  in  kind 
should  be  treated  as  income  at  the 
time  the  producer  has  a  right  to  re- 
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ceive  it  regardless  of  when  the  com- 
modities are  sold  by  the  producer. 
Thus,  in  some  cases,  a  producer  could 
owe  taxes  on  the  commodities  even 
though  there  has  been  no  sale  and 
thus  no  case  to  pay  the  taxes. 

Unless  the  treatment  is  clarified  in 
the  near  future,  many  producers  may 
choose  not  to  participate  and  thereby 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  a  producer  could  lose 
the  special-use  valuation  benefits  for 
estate  tax  purposes  if  he  is  within  the 
10-year  or  15-year  recapture  period 
after  death. 

Also,  participation  in  the  program 
could  result  in  ineligibility  to  select 
the  special  use  valuation  at  death,  be- 
cause the  grain  received  may  be  treat- 
ed as  cash  rent.  Under  the  PIK  pro- 
gram, there  are  none  of  the  risks  of 
crop  production  present— the  amount 
of  grain  received  is  based  on  the  crop- 
ping history  of  the  farm  and  the  yield 
is  known  at  the  time  of  signup. 

Eligibility  for  special-use  valuation 
requires  that  the  decedent-to-be.  or  a 
member  of  his  family,  must  be  in  an 
at-risk  position  in  a  farm  operation. 
After  death,  each  qualified  heir  must 
have  the  same  at-risk  relationship  to 
the  farm  enterprise  to  avoid  recapture 
of  benefits,  except  during  a  2-year 
period  immediately  after  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  need  to  know 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  March  11 
signup  period,  the  tax  treatment  of 
these  commodities.  Thus  it  is  impor- 
tant that  Congress  act  immediately  on 
this  matter.* 
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THE  ABBOT  EPINEPHRINE 
SCANDAL— PART  II 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  place  into  the  Record  my 
second  statement  regarding  my  ongo- 
ing investigation  into  a  brand  of  epi- 
nephrine manufactured  and  sold  by 
Abbott  Laboratories.  As  I  did  in  my 
February  3  statement  I  wish  to  insert 
the  second  part  of  a  two  part  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject  written  by 
Cheryl  Marie  Smith  of  the  New  York 
daily  newspaper  Newsworld. 

One  of  the  main  issues  which  I  feel 
must  be  addressed  as  a  result  of  this 
episode  is  the  need  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  develop  stand- 
ards limiting  the  acid  content  in  epi- 
nephrine. 

The  high  acid  content  contained  in 
the  Abbott  product  was  cited  as  a 
main  reason  why  there  were  no  survi- 
vors out  of  852  cardiac  patients  inject- 
ed with  Abbott  epinephrine,  according 
to  a  study  done  by  Dr.  Joseph  Feld- 


shuh  and  Dr.  Raymond  Gambino  both 
of  New  York. 

I  will  continue  to  monitor  the 
"market  withdrawal"  of  the  Abbott 
epinephrine  which  was  agreed  to  after 
a  meeting  between  Abbott  and  the 
FDA.  At  the  present  time,  the  with- 
drawal is  proceeding  at  far  too  deliber- 
ate a  pace  considering  the  gravity  of 
the  findings  about  the  inherent  dan- 
gers of  the  product.  I  would  hope  that 
the  FDA  would  take  the  position  of 
advocating  for  patient  safety  and 
demand  a  faster  and  more  complete 
withdrawal  of  this  product  from  hospi- 
tals. ^     .  .   ^ 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
insert  the  Newsworld  article  entitled 
"Emergency  Heart  Drugs  Future  Un- 
certain," as  well  as  a  related  article  en- 
titled "Epinephrine— Not  Checked  by 
1938  Food,  Drug  Act." 

Emergency  Heart  Drugs  PtrroRE 
Uncertain 
(By  Cheryl  Marie  Smith) 
Abbott  Laboratories"  pre-mixed  epineph- 
rine syringes,  first  marketed  in  1973.  were 
greeted  with  open  arms  by  the  medical  com- 
munity, which  adopted  them  with  zeal.  Cre- 
ated with  an  eye  to  efficiency,  this  life- 
saving    adrenaline    preparation    came    pre- 
measured  and  pre-diluted  in  sterilized  nee- 
dles. Within  seconds,  it  was  ready  to  save 
the  life  of  a  heart-attack  victim. 

But  this  product  may  have  had  an  Achil- 
les" heel  of  monumental  proportions:  To 
ensure  iU  two-year  shelf-life,  it  was  diluted 
with  an  acid  solution.  That  solution,  two 
doctors  have  reported,  is  strong  enough  to 
be  lethal  to  heart -attack  victims. 

Two  doctors.  Joseph  Peldschuh,  a  heart 
specialist  at  New  York  Medical  College-Met- 
ropolitan Hospital,  and  Raymond  Gambino, 
a  pathologist  at  Columbia  University  and 
president  of  MetPath  Laboratories  of  Teter- 
boro.  N.J..  have  contended  that  the  Abbott 
pre-mixed  epinephrine  syringes  have  "po- 
tentially lethal  qualities"  and  may  have 
caused  "extreme  acidemia  that  may  itself 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  death  in  some  pa- 
tients who  potentially  could  be  resuscitat- 
ed." 

Their  findings,  published  In  last  months 
American  Journal  of  Medicine  after  being 
rejected  by  two  other  medical  journals,  may 
send  Shockwaves  through  the  nation's  medi- 
cal systems. 

But  without  doubt,  three  things  should 
come  from  the  report:  specific  research  to 
support  or  disprove  the  findings,  new  feder- 
al Food  and  Drug  Administration  regula- 
tions regarding  acid  levels  in  heart  medica- 
tions, and  creation  of  new  packaging  for  epi- 
nephrine, which  would  be  properly  meas- 
ured, easy  to  handle  and  preferably  non- 
acidic. 

HO  SURVIVORS 

Although  he  did  not  Include  it  in  the  AJM 
report.  Peldschuh  said  he  conducted  a 
survey  of  38  New  York  physicians  during 
1979-80  about  their  experiences  with  cardi- 
ac arrest  patients  and  use  of  Abbott  epi- 
nephrine syringes.  He  found  that  in  852 
cases  where  Abbott  syringes  were  used 
•there  were  no  survivors." 

•This   is   a  bigger  story   than  Tylenol, 
Peldschuh  said  recently.  -This  is  a  lethal 
drug  which  has  been  used  by  millions  of 
people.  How  many  people  may  have  died?" 

Asked  why  he  did  not  submit  the  data  re- 
garding  the   852   "non-survivors"   to  AJM. 
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Peldschuh  said  that  when  he  presented  that 
data  to  Abbott  Laboratories  in  June  1982  he 
•got  the  impression  they  would  voluntarily 
recall  their  product"  and  decided  to 
•soften"  his  report. 

But  when  Abbott  chose  Instead  to  lower 
the  acid  content  of  their  syringes  and  con- 
tinue marketing  it.  Peldschuh  felt  justified 
In  revealing  the  full  results. 

A  spokesman  for  Abbott  Laboratories  In 
North  Chicago  called  the  charges  against 
the  product  'absolute  nonsense"  and  chal- 
lenged Feldschuh's  contention  that  heart- 
attack  victims  died  because  of  the  Injec- 
tions. 

Not  only  Is  it  •impossible  to  tell  what  the 
survival  rate  Is"  among  such  patients,  who 
are  already  on  the  brink  of  death,  the 
spokesman  said,  but  there  are  questions 
about  "the  use  of  other  drugs."  There  Is 
also  the  possibility  of  an  overuse— by  the 
physicians— of  Abbott  syringes,  he  said. 

Peldschuh's  report  said  an  "average  of 
three"  syringes  were  used  In  each  Instance, 
and  in  at  least  one  case  as  many  as  17.  Rec- 
ommended dosage,  according  to  the  New 
York  Heart  Association,  is  between  0.5  and  1 
mg.  Although  their  syringe  contains  1  mg. 
the  Abbott  spokesman  said  the  company- 
recommended  dosage  Is  0.3  to  0.5  mgs. 
recommendations  ignored 
But  according  to  Peldschuh.  these  recom- 
mendations are  seldom  followed.  Of  the  38 
physicians  surveyed  in  1979-80,  "no  one  ever 
used  less  than  one  ampule  per  Injection" 
and  in  fact  usually  gave  more,  he  said. 

"This  is  because  you  simply  keep  on  giving 
it— one  at  a  time— until  the  patient's  heart 
restarts  or  he  dies.  It's  not  an  overdose  be- 
cause you  don't  give  two  at  a  time;  it's  se- 
quential." 

Doctors,  he  pointed  out,  would  be  concen- 
trating on  the  adrenaline  they  were  inject- 
ing, not  the  unsuspected  acid  load  accompa- 
nying it.  ^ 

Since  Jan.  13.  Abbott  Laboratories  has 
been  under  a  voluntary.  FDA-approved 
•market  withdrawal,"  according  to  the 
Abbott  spokesman. 

He  also  confirmed  that  last  summer,  after 
the  company  received  a  preliminary  report 
from  Peldschuh.  Abbott  Laboratories  low- 
ered the  acid  level  in  their  epinephrine  for- 
mula to  apparently  the  same  level  as  an- 
other pre-mixed  syringe  made  by  Bristol 
Laboratories.  Abbott  Is  not  legally  required 
to  notify  the  PDA  of  such  a  change,  and 
chose  not  to  do  so,  the  spokesman  added. 

The  current  recall,  the  spokesman  noted, 
only  pertains  to  Abbott  epinephrine  sy- 
ringes produced  earlier  than  the  July  1982 
formula  changeover.  'Very  little  If  any"  of 
the  affected  syringes  should  be  recalled,  he 
added.  „,  ,  .        . , 

Health  and  Hospitals  Corp.  officials  said 
all  Abbott  syringes  would  be  recalled  from 
the  City's  16  hospitals  by  this  week,  but  he 
had  no  estimate  of  how  many.  But  Herbert 
Carlin,  apothecary-ln-chlef  of  New  York 
HospiUl-Comell  Medical  Center,  said  1,084 
syringes  were  removed  at  that  hospital. 

In  a  recent  Interview  in  his  office,  Carlin 
demonstrated  the  differences  between  the 
pre-mixed  syringes  and  a  Parke-Davis  epi- 
nephrine product  that  has  to  be  hand- 
mixed. 
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WELCOME  ASSET 

Pre-dlluted  epinephrine  syringes  have 
been  a  welcome  asset  In  emergency  rooms, 
he  said,  because  when  a  patient's  heart 
stops,  a  doctor  has  four  to  six  minutes  to  re- 
store a  pulse.  The  Abbott  syringes  come  In 
two  sections,  and  a  doctor  has  only  to  flip 


away  two  lids,  screw  the  needle  Into  the  vial 
containing  the  drug,  remove  the  sanitized 
sheath  on  the  needle  and  Insert  it  Into  the 
chest. 

The  Parke-DavU  preparation,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  awkward  to  handle.  A  doctor 
must  crack  the  lid  off  a  glass  ampule  and 
draw  the  drug  into  a  syringe.  But  since  the 
ampule  contains  only  a  dilution  of  1:10.000— 
1:10.000  Is  needed— the  doctor  must  measure 
and  add  9  ccs  of  saline  water  solution  (using 
another  syringe),  mix  everything  properly, 
then  place  the  drug  In  another  syringe  with 
a  longer  needle.  All  of  this  eaU  up  precious 
time. 

This  measure-and-mix  procedure,  Carlin 
added,  was  standard  emergency-room  proce- 
dure 30  years  ago.  But  It  was  rendered  prac- 
tically obsolete  when  the  'faster"  syringes 
came  out  in  the  early  '70s. 

Why  is  acid  used  In  the  pre-diluted  sy- 
ringes? 

'It  sUblllzes  the  epinephrine,"  Carlin  ex- 
plained. By  nature,  he  said,  epinephrine  in- 
jections are  needed  In  dramatic  and  rare  in- 
stances, and,  as  such,  are  prone  to  sitting  on 
a  shelf  for  long  periods.  The  acid  maintains 
the  epinephrine's  stabUlty  and  prevenU  de- 
terioration. 

The  Abbott  syringes,  both  old  and  new. 
have  a  shelf  life  of  approximately  two  years, 
he  said. 

The  Ideal  product— "which  doesn't  exist, 
he  quickly   added— would  be  a  non-acldlc 
ampule  with   the   right  volume   (1:10.000) 
that  could  be  easily  mixed  with  a  sodium 
buffer. 

"It's  a  packaging  problem,"  he  said.  '  Ii 
someone  were  smart,  they  would  do  it  right 
ftwfty." 

Carlin,  who  is  on  the  revision  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  sets  medical 
standards  that  the  FDA  enforces,  said  regu- 
lations about  total  acidity  In  epinephrine 
win  be  proposed  next  month. 

The  American  Medical  Association  In  Chi- 
cago had  no  comment  about  the  controver- 
sy, according  to  a  spokeswoman,  but  "would 
probably  investigate  It" 

another  dilemma 
In  the  meantime,  though,  another  dilem- 
ma has  arisen. 

"If  there's  a  problem  with  acidity,  and  it  Is 
Indicated."  Carlin  said,  referring  to  the  AJM 
report,  "we'll  have  to  decide  what  to  do. 
Which  Is  better?  Withhold  the  therapy  and 
have  the  patient  die.  or  use  a  therapy  which 
might  hurt  the  patient? 

"I  wouldn't  call  thU  a  national  scandal. 
It's  more  of  an  unfortunate  situation— a 
loophole— which  needs  to  be  reviewed. 
Maybe  we  should  also  take  a  look  at  other 
things  going  into  the  heart." 

He  said  research  should  be  conducted 
based  on  Peldschuh's  and  Gamblno's  work. 
He  said  there  should  also  be  an  investiga- 
tion to  see  how.  with  the  myriad  tesU  any 
drug  must  pass  before  being  allowed  on  the 
market.  thU  kind  of  "loophole"  e«aped  ev- 
eryone's attention. 

"The  whole  thing  should  be  looked  at.  but 
not  as  a  fast  answer  for  someone  who  died." 
Carlin  said.  "The  real  question  Is.  bow  did  it 
happen?"  ,     ^ 

Gambino,  an  expert  in  blood  pH  who  con- 
firmed Peldschuh's  findings  with  independ- 
ent tests,  agreed  that  Abbott's  "purpose  [in 
creating  the  syringe]  was  good. 

'Abbott  thought  they  were  doing  some- 
thing good,  providing  convenient  syringes 
that  were  sterile  and  available  in  seconds," 
he  said.    "But  their  Achilles'  heel  was  the 
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Food  and  Drug  Administration 

recently  wondered  out  loud  how 

4rug   that   has   "been   used   for 

meets  all  the  standards  "  could 

embroiled  in  such  a  shocking  report 

last  month  in  the  American 

1  ledicine. 
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on  the  market  before  1938  (such  as  bella- 
donna and  epinephrine)  were  not  affected. 

The  next  major  milestone  in  drug  regula- 
tions happened  in  the  early  19608,  when  a 
manufacturer  was  in  the  process  of  proving 
the  s&fety  of  a  sleep-inducing  drug,  thalido- 
mide. 

Marketed  between  1957  and  1961.  thalido- 
mide was  thought  to  be  so  safe  that  it  was 
sold  without  prescription.  But  when  babies 
of  thalidomide-taking  mothers  were  bom 
with  deformities,  the  drug  was  quickly  re- 
called and  more  teeth  was  placed  into  the 
FDA  laws:  now,  all  drugs  which  came  on  the 
market  between  1938  and  1962  had  to  be 
studied  and  proven  to  be  safe  and  effective. 

As  important  as  this  action  was,  there  was 
still  a  practical  problem.  If  all  drugs  then  on 
the  marketplace  had  to  be  withdrawn  for 
testing,  there  would  simply  be  no  medica- 
tions available.  Therefore,  as  before,  drugs 
marketed  before  1938— including  epineph- 
rine—were  left  relatively  untouched. 

"Certainly,  during  the  last  80  years,  all 
drugs  have  been  reformulated  and 
changed,"  said  the  FDA  spokesman.  But  the 
bottom  line  is:  if  a  problem  hadn't  been 
identified,  why  would  there  necessarily  be  a 
regulation  about  it? 

FDA  regulations  do  not  currently  contain 
regulations  for  acid  levels  in  epinephrine 
products,  but  as  of  March,  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  sets  the  standards 
that  the  FDA  enforces,  is  expected  to  pro- 
pose new  regulations.  Their  activity,  said  a 
U.S.P.  spokesman,  came  as  a  result  of  the 
report  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine.* 
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usage, 
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RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS. 
98TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  2(a)  of  rtile  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  herewith 
are  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, which  were  adopted  on  Febru- 
ary 3. 1983: 

RlTLXS  OP  THE  COiairrTEE  OK  OOVERNMENT 

Operations,  98th  Congress 

HtJLE  1.— application  OP  RULES 

Except  where  the  terms  "full  committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to,  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  its  subcommittees  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
spective chairmen. 

[See  House  XI,  1.] 

ROLE  a.— MEETINGS 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  full  commit- 
tee shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month  at  10  a.m..  except  when  Con- 
gress has  adjourned.  The  chairman  is  au- 
thorized to  dispense  with  a  regular  meeting 
or  to  change  the  date  thereof,  and  to  call 
and  convene  additional  meetings,  when  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  may  be  requested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Rule  XI,  2(cH2). 
Subcommittees  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen.  Every  member  of 


the  committee  or  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee, unless  prevented  by  unusual  circum- 
stances, shall  be  provided  with  a  memoran- 
dum at  least  three  calendar  days  prior  to 
each  meeting  or  hearing  explaining  (1)  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing;  and  (2) 
the  names,  titles,  background  and  reasons 
for  appearance  of  any  witnesses.  The  minor- 
ity staff  shall  be  responsible  for  providing 
the  same  information  on  witnesses  whom 
the  minority  may  request. 
[See  House  Rule  XI,  3(b).] 

Rin.z  3.— «uoRints 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  conunit- 
tee  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence, 
and  one-third  of  the  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  taking  any  action  other 
than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  recom- 
mendation. Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  es- 
tablish a  quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  the  ranliing  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(h).] 

RULE  4.— COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Bills  and  resolutions  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  reported  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  House  Rule  XI.  2(1). 

Every  Investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  Is  present. 
SupplemenUl,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  2(1K5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing  such 
views  shall  be  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
unless  the  committee  agrees  to  a  different 
time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  each  member 
seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  be  considered  in  subcommittee  or 
full  committee  unless  the  proposed  report 
has  been  available  to  the  members  of  such 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  for  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  proposed  report  in 
subcommittee  or  full  committee.  If  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  matter  reported 
upon,  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made 
to  have  such  hearings  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  or  full  conunlttee 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
report  in  such  subcommittee  or  full  commit- 
tee. 

RULE  5.— PROXY  VOTES 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  committee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxy:  it  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  It 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
is  given.  E^h  proxy  authorization  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present:  shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and  the 
specific  measure  or  matter  to  which  it  ap- 
plies: and.  unless  It  states  otherwise,  shall 
apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions  per- 
taining to  the  measure  or  matter. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(f).] 

RULE  6.- ROLLCALLS 

A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 
[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(e).] 


RULE  7.— RECORD  OP  COMMITTEE  ACTIONS 

The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  Including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  original  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  public  business.  The 
sUff  shall  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacement. 
[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(e).] 

RULE  8.— subcommittees;  referrals 
There  shall  be  seven  subcommittees  with 
appropriate  party  ratios  which  shall  have 
fixed  jurisdictions.  Bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  matters  shall  be  referred  by  the  chair- 
man to  subcommittees  within  two  weeks  for 
consideration  or  Investigation  In  accordance 
with  their  fixed  jurisdictions.  Where  the 
subject  matter  of  the  referral  involves  the 
jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  subcommittee 
or  does  not  fall  within  any  previously  as- 
signed jurisdiction,  the  chairman  shall  refer 
the  matter  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Bills, 
resolutions,  and  other  matters  referred  to 
subcommittees  may  be  reassigned  by  the 
chairman  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  sub- 
committee is  not  able  to  complete  its  work 
or  cannot  reach  agreement  therein. 
(See  House  Rule  XI.  1(a)(2).) 

RULE  9.— EX  OPPICIO  MEMBERS 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subcommittees.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  vote  on  subcommittee  matters: 
but.  unless  they  are  regular  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  they  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony. 

RULE  10.— STAFF 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI  5  and  6.  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge  employees  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and 
of  subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

RULE  1 1.— STAFF  DIRECTION 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI.  5  and  6.  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  shaU 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  assign. 

RULE  12.— HEARING  DATES  AND  WITNESSES 


The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
announce    the    date,    place,    and    subject 
matter  of  all  hearings  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  hearings, 
unless  he  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearings  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  order  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  may  coordinate  the  committee 
facilities  and  hearing  plans,  each  subcom- 
mittee chairman  shall  notify  him  of  any 
hearing  plans  at  least  two  weeks  In  advance 
of  the  date  of  commencement  of  hearings, 
including  the  date,  place,  subject  matter, 
and  the  names  of  witnesses,  willing  and  un- 
willing, who  would  be  called  to  testify.  In- 
cluding, to  the  extent  he  is  advised  thereof, 
witnesses  whom  the  minority  members  may 
request.  The  minority  members  shall  suppiy 
the  names  of  witnesses  they  intend  to  call 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  at  the  earilest  possible  date. 
Witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
shall   so  far  as  practicable,  submit  written 
statements  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of 
their  appearance. 
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[See  House  Rule  XI.  2  (gH3),  (gK4).  (j), 
and  (k).] 

RULE  13. — OPEN  MZETINGS 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2  (g)  and  (k).] 

RULE  14.— FIVE-MINUTE  RULE 

A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 
for  that  purpose.  In  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI,  2(jM2),  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  five  minutes  to  question  a 
witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such  re- 
quests have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recognize  alter- 
nately on  the  basU  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  caUed  to  order  and 
others  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the 
hearing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

RULE  IS.- INVESTIGATIVEHEARINOS; 
PROCEDURE 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  In  House  Rule 
XI  2(k)  All  questions  put  to  witnesses 
before  the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  before  the  committee  for 
consideration,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

RULE  18.— ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OF  CHAIRMAN 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall: 

(a)  Make  available  to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  as  required  by  House 
Rule  X.  4(c)(2);  ^    _       ^ 

(b)  Arrange  such  meetings,  designate  par- 
ticipants and  submit  such  reports  to  the 
House  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
coordination  of  oversight  activities  and  re- 
porting requirements  under  House  Rule  X, 

2(c): 

(c)  Direct  such  review  and  studies  on  the 
impact  or  probable  impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction as  required  by  House  Rule  X,  2(d): 

(d)  Submit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  views  and  estimates  required  by 
House  Rule  X,  4(g).  and  to  fUe  reports  with 
the  House  as  required  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act: 

(e)  Authorize  and  issue  subpenas  as  pro- 
vided In  House  Rule  XI.  clause  2(m).  in  the 
conduct  of  any  Investigation  or  activity  or 
series  of  Investigations  or  activities  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee;  and 

(f)  Prepare,  after  consulUtlon  with  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  conunlttee  which  shall  In- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  subcom- 
mittees to  discharge  their  responsibilities.* 


TODAY'S  AMERICAN  HEROES 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 29  of  this  year,  the  Fort  Myers 
News-Press  presented  its  ninth  annual 
public  service  awards  at  a  banquet  in 
Cape  Coral.  Fla. 


1975 

The  recipients  of  these  awards  dem- 
onstrate that  heroism  is  very  much 
alive  today  in  America.  The  men  hon- 
ored at  the  banquet  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  but  are  characterized  by 
one  conunon  description:  when  they 
saw  others  in  need,  they  came  to  their 
aid  in  a  selfless  manner. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  citation  of 
these  heroes  delivered  at  the  awards 
banquet: 

Our  first  nominee  is  Tim  Bryant.  A  fire 
broke  out  on  the  second  floor  of  the  triplex 
where  Bryant  lived.  It  was  started  by  an 
electrical  cord  used  on  an  air  conditioner. 
Bryant  woke  the  woman  who  lived  In  the 
burning  apartment  and  got  her  out  of  the 
burning  building,  saving  her  life.  Bryant 
was  nominated  by  the  News-Press  staff  for 
his  heroism. 

Trooper  L.  M.  Costanzo  and  Auxiliary 
Lieutenant  Ray  Dean  of  the  Florida  High- 
way Patrol  were  on  routine  patrol  of  Port 
Myers  Beach  on  a  selective  enforcement 
detail  when  they  noticed  a  structure  fire  at 
a  condominium  on  the  Beach.  With  no 
regard  for  their  own  personal  safety.  Cos- 
tanzo and  Dean  entered  the  building  in  an 
attempt  to  evacuate  the  building.  After 
alerting  six  of  the  occupants.  Dean  contin- 
ued to  knock  on  doors  while  Costanzo  tried 
to  extinguish  the  fire  and  prevent  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  propane  gas  tank  until  the  fire- 
men arrived  on  the  scene.  Costanzo  was 
nearly  unconscious  and  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  buUding  by  Dean.  He  was  treated 
for  smoke  Inhalation  at  a  nearby  hospital. 
They  were  nominated  by  Sergeant  J.  V. 
Cheshire  of  the  Port  Myers  District. 

Todd  Crandall  was  delivering  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  at  two  in  the  morning  when 
he  noticed  an  orange  glow  in  the  garage  of  a 
home  in  South  Fort  Myers.  CrandaU 
knocked  on  the  door  untU  he  woke  the 
family  to  alert  them  of  the  fire.  Crandall 
then  went  to  the  lona-McGregor  Fire  Sta- 
tion to  summon  the  firefighters  to  the 
scene  Crandall's  quick  response  to  the  fire 
aUowed  the  family  to  escape  without  injury 
and  he  was  nominated  by  the  News-Press 

staff. 

Deputy  Charles  DlFellce  has  just  gotten 
to  sleep  after  hte  5-3  shift  when  a  neighbor 
woke  him  to  report  a  possible  burglary  in 
process  in  Lehigh  Acres.  Deputy  DiFelice 
and  his  K-9  partner.  Bullitt,  found  several 
screens  on  the  ground  of  the  residence  in 
question  and  the  rear  glass  sliding  door 
forced  open.  They  checked  inside  and  found 
two  juvenile  boys  who  had  done  about 
$3  000  worth  of  vandalism  to  the  lnt«rior  of 
the  house.  The  completion  of  this  investiga- 
tion cleared  this  case  and  two  other  burgla- 
ries and  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  eight  juve- 
nUes  This  is  but  one  of  the  cleared  cases  Di- 
FeUce  has  to  his  credit  and  he  was  nominat- 
ed by  Col.  Dave  Wilson  of  the  Lee  County 
Sheriff's  Department. 

When  people  in  Lehigh  Acres  have  a  need 
they  often  turn  to  Joe  Farley  for  assistance. 
Farley  learned  that  a  female  murder  victim 
had  no  money  for  burial  and  made  the  fu- 
neral home  facilities  he  owns  and  operates 
available  for  the  burial,  bought  her  a  plot 
and  even  Ulked  his  off-duty  personnel  into 
acting  as  pallbearers  for  the  destitute 
woman.  This  is  but  one  example  of  Fariey's 
unselfUh  acts  and  he  was  nominated  by  the 
News-Press  staff . 

Lieutenant  Douglas  Ferrell  of  the  Cape 
Coral  Fire  Department  was  nominated  by 
Assistant  Chief  Dennis  O'Key.  U.  FerreU 
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nominee    is   also    from    Cape 
Police  Chief  Jim  White  and 
Fire  Chief  Jim  Hunt.  A   12 
was  digging  a  "fort"  in  a  sandy 
pallnetto  trees  behind  the  Nobility 
^hen  the  sand  caved  in  and  cov- 
A  neighbor  ran  out  and  start- 
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noininated  by  Chief  Dan  Gourley. 
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STRATE<  ilC  TRADE  ACT  OP  1983 


BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 


or  MARYLAND 


IN  THE  1  lOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATITES 

Tne  \day,  February  8,  1983 
B^  RON. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
introduced   the   Strategic 
Actlof  1983. 1  am  taking  this  op- 
to  briefly  express  the  rea- 
behifid  this  important  piece  of 
and  to  explain  the  major 
of  the  act  itself. 

in  the  United  States  are 
upc^n  each  year  to  fund  high- 
research  and  development 
Defense    Department    pro- 
;lear  example  of  this  is  the 
intensive  effort  on  the  part  of 
to   develop   a   technology 
high  speed  integrated  cir- 
This    extremely    ad- 
t^hnology   should   result   in 
microcircuits  that  operate 
greatly  in  excess  of  current 
Research  in  this  area  is  being 
by  the  Department  of  De- 
thr^ugh  projects  at  six  private 
corporations.    These    six 
will  conduct  $175  million 
research  to  develop  VHSIC 
A  major  military  use  of 


ver  f 
(VI  SIC). 
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these  devices  will  be  to  vastly  upgrade 
the  capabilities  of  smart  weapons  in 
their  mission  to  recognize  and  defeat 
armored  targets. 

Note  that  this  represents  a  signifi- 
cant nonnuclear  deterrent  to  the 
Soviet  tanks  that  threaten  the  securi- 
ty of  our  allies  in  Western  Europe. 

But  consider  the  civilian  use  of  this 
advanced  technology.  VHSIC  is  ex- 
pected to  greatly  increase  the  capabil- 
ity of  civilian-sector  computers  and  re- 
lated products.  Indeed,  a  recent  News- 
week article  quoted  one  of  the  officials 
of  a  VHSIC  team-leading  company  as 
indicating  that  his  company  would 
have  had  difficulty  Justifying  research 
into  VHSIC  had  they  not  been  able  to 
identify  a  civilian  commercial  market 
for  the  devices.  When  these  civilian- 
sector  goods  come  onto  the  market,  we 
must  be  certain  that  these  goods,  em- 
bodying the  high  technology  paid  for 
by  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  do  not  migrate 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  to  be  used  against 
us.  We  must  insure  that  this  remarka- 
ble advance  in  technology  is  neither 
used  directly  by  the  Soviets  to  upgrade 
their  weapons  nor  compromised  by 
Soviet  analysis  of  VHSIC  in  order  to 
devise  coimtermeasures  to  its  use  in 
our  weaponry. 

VHSIC  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
technology  transfer  that  the  Strategic 
Trade  Act  is  designed  to  control.  All 
too  often,  the  Soviet  bloc  gains  mili- 
tary capabilities  through  the  export  of 
D.S.  products  that  embody  advanced 
technology.  As  many  recent  examples 
point  out,  we  need  to  more  closely  con- 
trol the  export  of  technology  lest  we 
find  ourselves  facing  our  own  techni- 
cal advances  on  the  battlefield. 

The  export  licensing  process  for  ci- 
vilian-sector goods  and  technology  in- 
cludes review  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
license  applications  yearly  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Using  guide- 
lines developed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  many  of  these  applications 
are  forwarded  to  the  DOD  for  review. 
The  purpose  of  the  DOD  review  is  to 
insure  that  the  national  security  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  export  have 
been  proF>erly  addressed;  in  short,  to 
determine  whether  the  country  of  des- 
tination will  derive  a  military  benefit 
from  the  exported  product  or  technol- 
ogy. 

The  DOD  technical  expertise  and 
military  analysis  must  be  focused  on 
this  review  process. 

There  are  many  subtleties  to  this 
export  review  process;  the  country  of 
ultimate  destination  may  not  be  the 
first  country  to  receive  the  export 
after  shipment,  the  consignee  may  not 
be  a  reputable  firm  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  honor  restrictions  on  re- 
transfer,  the  technology  may  be  so  es- 
oteric that  only  a  military  expert  well 
versed  in  the  field  could  determine 
military  applications  of  the  technolo- 
gy, and  so  on.  Because  the  concept  of 
international  trade  implies  that  the 
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country  on  each  side  of  the  trading 
bargain  needs  what  the  other  side  is 
willing  to  offer,  for  example,  goods  in 
exchange  for  other  goods  or  money,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  Soviets 
and  their  satellites  need  the  Western 
technology  that  they  purchase. 
Review  of  export  licenses  necessarily 
includes  a  complex  set  of  line  drawings 
as  to  how  much  benefit  the  Warsaw 
Pact  gains  from  each  export,  benefit 
in  terms  of  being  able  to  expend  their 
in-country  resources  on  other  military 
projects  rather  than  developing  the 
technology  they  seek  to  import. 

The  thrust  of  the  Strategic  Trade 
Act  is  to  enhance  the  DOD  role  in  the 
export  licensing  process.  By  providing 
an  identifiable,  funded  agency  within 
the  DOD,  we  can  expect  a  more  thor- 
ough review  of  high-technology  ex- 
ports. This  National  Security  Controls 
Agency  will  be  responsible  for  develop- 
ing detailed  guidelines  in  their  consid- 
eration of  license  applications.  Eight 
offices  within  the  Licensing  Division 
of  the  Agency  will  be  responsible  for 
the  critical  review  and  analysis  of  ap- 
plications to  export  such  items  as  com- 
puters, electronics,  and  capital  goods. 
Through  a  more  careful  review,  the 
DOD  and  the  Government  as  a  whole 
will  be  in  a  position  to  protect  the  tax 
dollars  spent  to  develop  the  technolo- 
gy that  defends  our  Nation. 

In  addition  to  creating  this  review 
agency,  the  Strategic  Trade  Act  en- 
hances the  concept  of  national  securi- 
ty controls  on  the  export  of  goods  and 
technology.  This  basis  for  control  of 
exports  has  long  been  recognized;  the 
act  refines  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  argimtient  that  "the  device 
is  available  from  foreign  sources" 
could  be  used  to  override  a  denial  of  li- 
censiu-e  on  national  security  controls 
in  the  overall  Western  trading  commu- 
nity, not  just  the  U.S.  sources,  and 
therefore  requires  that  instances  of 
foreign  availability  be  positively  dealt 
with  through  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  negotiations,  with  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  foreign  source.  Only 
when  these  negotiations  have  failed 
can  a  U.S.  export  applicant  use  the  as- 
sertion of  foreign  availability  to  over- 
ride an  export  control  based  on  na- 
tional security.  In  my  mind,  this  gives 
proper  credence  to  the  finding  that  an 
export  threatens  the  security  of  the 
entire  Western  alliance,  and  that 
export  of  the  particular  commodity 
should  be  controlled  not  only  by  the 
United  States,  but  also  by  our  allies. 

The  Strategic  Trade  Act  of  1983  is  a 
complex,  technical  bill  designed  to  re- 
orient many  facets  of  the  current 
export  policies  and  procedures.  To  pro- 
vide my  colleagues  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  act's  provisions,  a  section- 
by-section  outline  is  provided: 

Outline  of  the  Strategic  Trade  Act  of 
1983  H.R.  483 

Section  1.  Title. 
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Section  2.  Findings.  Along  with  reiterating 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  current  Export 
Administration  Act  (EAA),  this  section  adds 
new  findings  concerning  the  need  to  more 
closely  control  the  export  of  national  securi- 
ty technology.  In  particular,  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  Department  of  Defense's  review 
and  analysis  process  is  identified. 

Section  3.  Policy.  This  section  strengthens 
the  policy  on  United  States  participation  in 
the  Multilateral  Export  Controls  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  (COCOM).  Also,  when  for- 
eign sources  of  a  national  security  sensitive 
technology  are  found,  the  policy  is  stated 
that  the  U.S.  will  take  all  reasonable  action 
to  eliminate  such  source  from  a  friendly 
country.  In  order  to  give  proper  context  for 
this  policy,  substantial  sections  from  the 
current  EAA  are  repeated  in  this  section. 

Section  4.  Definitions.  Provides  expanded 
definitions  of  "technology",  "export  of 
goods",  and  "export  of  technology". 

Section  5.  National  Security  Controls 
Agency.  This  is  the  major  section  of  the 
Act.  which  creates  an  agency  within  the 
DOD  to  coordinate  the  review  of  proposed 
exporte  from  the  national  security  view- 
point. The  Agency  consists  of  a  Director  and 
various  divisions  organized  along  functions 
to  be  performed  and  conunodity  export 
areas.  The  intent  of  the  Act  is  to  centralize 
and  systematize  the  DOD  review  of  export 
applications,  so  that  careful  scrutiny  can  be 
applied  along  national  security  lines.  Ex- 
porters would  continue  to  submit  export  ap- 
plications to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
the  effect  of  this  Act  would  be  to  coordinate 
and  expand  DOD's  role  in  the  review  of 
these  applications. 

Section  6.  Delegation  of  Authority.  Allows 
delegation  of  authority  by  the  President 
only  to  agencies  headed  by  individuals  ap- 
pointed with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Section  7.  National  Security  Controls. 
Substantially  resUtes  the  extant  control 
mechanisms,  but  substitutes  the  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Controls  Agency  for 
the  previous  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Also, 
the  section  expands  the  foreign  availability 
consideration  process.  Includes  wording  sug- 
gested by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  to  streamline  the  review  of  applica- 
tions referred  to  DOD. 

Section  8.  Violations.  This  section  adds 
new  penalties  for  corporations  and  allows 
increased  administrative  actions  in  violation 

Section  9.  Enforcement.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  courte  is  expanded.  New  sections  are 
added  in  the  area  of  disclosure  of  documents 
obtained  during  investigations. 

Section  10.  Exemptions.  This  section  re- 
sUtes the  extant  exemptions  and  public 
participation  aspects. 

Section  11.  Effect  on  Other  Acts.  The 
EAA  of  1979  is  preserved  to  the  extent  that 
it  te  consistant  with  the  current  Act.  Civil 
Aircraft  Equipment  provisions  are  specifi- 
cally restated. 

Section  12.  Authorization  for  Appropria- 
tions. Money  will  be  authorized  by  this  Act 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

Section  13.  Effective  Date.  Will  take  effect 
upon  the  signing  by  the  President. 

Section  14.  Savings  Provision.  Actions  ini- 
tiated prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act 
are  saved.* 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  HTW  JERSEY 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  my  colleague, 
Mr.  SAVkTYER,  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1983.  Essentially,  this  bill  is  the 
same  as  HJl.  4481  as  passed  by  the 
House.  287  to  73.  in  the  97th  Congress 
with  the  addition  of  a  reauthorization 
of  the  existing  National  Institute  of 
Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. A  compromise  version  of  this  bill 
along  with  other  bllls-H.R.  3963.  the 
anticrime  package— passed  the  House 
and  Senate  late  in  the  lameduck  ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress  by  even 
greater  margins.  271  to  27  In  the 
House  and  unanimously  in  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  the  President,  primari- 
ly on  an  issue  imrelated  to  this  bill, 
and  against  the  advice  of  a  bipartisan 
delegation  from  Congress,  decided  to 
pocket  veto  the  anticrime  package. 

As  a  result  of  this  ill-advised  action, 
we  are  forced  to  process  this  much 
needed  legislation  again  in  the  98th 
Congress.  Although  we  are  convinced 
that  this  bill,  separately,  will  be  signed 
into  law— the  President's  proposed 
1984  budget  includes  funds  for  it— it  is 
Indeed  regrettable  that  the  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  criminal  jus- 
tice systems  could  not  have  this  much 
needed  assistance  during  this  fiscal 
year. 


The  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  a 
modest  amount  of  Federal  funds  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  In 
the   struggle   against   crimes   in   the 

Unlike   the   law   under   which   the 
former  LEAA  program  was  operated, 
this  bill  does  not  provide  authority 
and  money  to  build  a  huge  self-sus- 
taining    bureaucracy     with     Federal 
money,  nor  does  it  represent  that  we 
can  cure  the  crime  problems  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  infusion  of  Federal  money. 
It  also  does  not  permit  the  money  to 
be  spent  for  any  and  all  undertakings 
that  faU  within  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Instead,  the  small  amount  of 
money  authorized  Is  targeted  at  specif- 
ic  critical   crime   problems,   such   as 
career  criminals,  arson,  jail,  and  prison 
overcrowding,   and  Increasing  serious 
crimes  being  committed  by  juveniles. 
It  is  targeted  at  real  crime  problems, 
and    the    Federal    money    must    be 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  with  local 
funds  in  most  cases,  to  assure  that  the 
users  believe  in  the  programs,  and  are 
not  just  spending  free  Federal  dollars. 
While  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
money  authorized  can  be  used  for  test- 
ing new  ideas,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
dollars  will  go  Into  programs  that  have 
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been  thoroughly  tested,  and  have  been 
shown  to  work. 

The  bill  also  creates  for  the  first 
time  in  Federal  law  a  requirement 
that  the  Attorney  General  coordinate 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  response 
to  crime  emergencies  such  as  those  ex- 
perienced recently  in  south  Florida. 

We  all  know  the  troubling  history  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration which  this  bill  will  super- 
sede. LEAA  was  designed  to  meet  a  le- 
gitimate need,  but  unfortunately  It  got 
caught  up  In  a  swirl  of  conflicting 
goals  and  ineffective  administration. 
Despite  Its  generally  negative  image, 
however.  LEAA  did  produce  some  im- 
pressive   resulte.    Without   LEAA    we 
would  not  have  developed  programs 
like  the  career  criminal,  sting  oper- 
ations, treatment  alternatives  to  street 
crime,  and  many  other  law  enforce- 
ment programs.  None  of  us  wishes  to 
return  to  the  LEAA  of  days  gone  by. 
but  I  would  hope  that  most  of  us 
would  be  able  to  support  legislation 
that  takes  the  best  of  the  LEAA  expe- 
rience. We  believe  that  OJA  does  this. 
The  major  feature  of  the  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983  is  a  block  grant 
program   for   criminal   justice   funds. 
Under  the  bill,  a  modest  block  grant 
pool  of  about  $150  million  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  crime  rate.  The  bill 
would  abolish  the  bureaucratic  night- 
mare of  LEAA  and  replace  It  with  a 
lean  and  scaled-down  operation  that 
would  not  impose  Federal  bureaucratic 
requirements  on  State  and  local  recipi- 
ents. 

The  major  features  of  the  legislation 
include  a  requirement  that  the  States 
provide  a  50-percent  match  before 
they  receive  any  Federal  funds;  the 
elimination  of  the  federally  required 
State  planning  agencies  and  councils; 
and  a  narrower  focus  for  the  grants. 

The  proposed  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance (OJA)  would  have  limited  dis- 
cretion under  the  bill;  80  percent  of 
the  money  would  be  distributed  direct- 
ly to  the  States,  with  each  State  get- 
ting a  minimum  amount  of  $250,000 
with  the  remainder  to  be  distributed 
one-half  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  one-half  based  on  the  number  of 
index  crimes  in  the  State. 

The  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983 
provides  specified  categories  of  crimi- 
nal justice  programs  which  can  be 
funded  under  this  legislation.  The  pro- 
grammatic areas  generally  reflect 
those  projects  that  have  a  proven 
record  of  effectiveness.  The  permissi- 
ble categories  include  community  and 
police  anticrime  programs;  sting  oper- 
ations; arson  programs;  white  collar 
crime  and  organized  crime  programs; 
career  criminal  programs;  victim/wit- 
ness programs;  treatment  alternatives 
to  street  crime  (TASC);  and  prosecu- 
tor and  police  management  Informa- 
tion systems. 
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program     categories     were 
be»use  they  have  been  posi- 
eval  uated  and  have  the  support 
enforcement  community. 
addition  to  the  block  grant  pro- 
percent  of  the  funds  are  re- 
discretionary  grants  at  the 
Under  this  bill,  we  rec- 
in  order  to  move  some 
worthwhile  programs  from 
to  the  implementation 
Federal  money  must  be 
avalable  for  new  programs.  For 
half  of  the  discretionary 
percent  of  the  total  appro- 
s  authorized  to  be  expended 
programs.  The  Director 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  is 
to  allocate  the  remaining 
of  the  appropriated  funds 
purposes.  One.  education  or 
criminal  justice  personnel, 
techkiical  assistance.  Three,  pro- 
he  type  which  are  fundable 
Stiite  level,  but  which  are  na- 
r  lultistage  in  scope, 
stattd  earlier,  the  bill  also  pro- 
emergency  grants  to  States 
of  local  government  experi- 
crtminal   justice   crisis   condi- 
1  ecent  example  of  the  need 
iaw  enforcement  assistance. 
Federal  assistance  in  natural 
is  the  1980-81  investigation 
Atlanta  child  murders.  When 
Reagan    determined    that 
fimds  should  be  made  avail- 
wlth  the  cost  of  the  inves- 
le  had  to  order  the  use  of 
for  this  criminal  investi- 
there  were  no  law  en- 
SLssistance  funds  available. 

represents    a    bipartisan 

define  a  strong  but  limited 
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EL  SAL  ITADOR  CERTIFICATION 


HO  i  GERRY  L  STUDDS 


OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tu  isday,  February  8, 1983 


StTJDDS.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
my  colleagues  joined  me  in 
legislation  to  declare  the 
certification  with  respect 
Salvador  null  and  void.  This  leg- 
reflects  our  Judgment  that  the 
placed  by  law  on  U.S.  mili- 
El  Salvador  have  not  been 
4sclaring  the  President's  certi- 
uU  and  void,  our  bill  would 
flow  of  military  aid  to  the 
Government    imtil    such 
Congress  determines  that 
cohditions   have   in   fact   been 
viould  like  to  include  in  the 
this  point  a  copy  of  the 
I  am  releasing  today  ex- 
n  detail  the  basis  for  my  dis- 
with  the  President's  certifi- 
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Statxment  or  U.S.  Rkpresditativi  Gkhry 
E.  Stttods  Regardmg  the  Thiko  Presiden- 
tial CKBTiricATioK  ArracTiNO  El  Salva- 
dor. February  4.  1983 
I  do  not  share  the  Secretary  of  State's 
view  that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  complied  with  the  sUtutory  conditions 
placed  on  U.S.  military  assistance  to  that 
country.  The  Administration's  explanation 
accompanying  the  certification  simply  does 
not,  in  my  judgment,  justify  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Secretary. 

In  addition,  the  SUte  Department  failed 
to  honor  an  explicit  commitment  to  Con- 
gress to  deal  in  a  formal  way  with  investiga- 
tions into  the  killing  of  six  American  citi- 
zens in  El  Salvador  two  years  ago.  Last  E>e- 
cember,  Congress  refrained  from  action  on 
legislation  introduced  by  myself  and  Sena- 
tor John  Glenn  to  require  a  legal  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  these  investigations. 
This  decision  was  based  on  an  assurance  in 
writing  from  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Stephen  Bosworth  promising  that  the 
certification  would  deal  with  the  investiga- 
tions as  if  the  requirement  to  do  so  were 
part  of  the  law.  Unfortunately,  the  Adminis- 
tration did  not  keep  this  promise. 

Nowhere  in  the  certification  documents  is 
there  a  determination  by  the  President  that 
the  government  of  El  Salvador  has  made 
good  faith  efforts  to  investigate  and  bring  to 
justice  those  responsible  for  the  murders  of 
four  U.S.  churchwomen  and  two  agrarian 
reform  workers  in  El  Salvador  two  years 
ago. 

The  background  report  accompanjring  the 
certification  does  include  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  murder  cases.  "Significant  develop- 
ments" are  cited  with  respect  to  the  case  of 
the  churchwomen.  but  no  concrete  progress 
occurred,  and  no  assessment  of  the  Salva- 
doran  government's  efforts  is  made.  The 
certification  report  summarizes  handling  of 
the  agrarian  reform  workers  case  by  stating 
that  "the  executive  branch  of  the  Salvador- 
an  government  has  given  very  strong  sup- 
port to  the  investigation  of  this  case,  but 
the  trial  of  Lopez  Sibrian  (who  allegedly  or- 
dered the  killing)  has  been  frustrated  in  the 
judiciary.  The  fact  is  that  prospecte  for 
bringing  those  responsible  for  these  two 
murders  to  Justice  seriously  declined  over 
the  past  six  months  as  a  result  of  actions 
taken  by  officials  of  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment. 

The  failure  of  the  State  Department  to  In- 
clude a  specific  finding  concerning  the  in- 
vestigations is  important  for  three  reasons: 
(1)  the  murder  cases  have  not  been  pro- 
gressing well,  and  U.S.  pressure  is  clearly 
necessary  if  Justice  is  to  be  done;  (2)  several 
new  incidents  have  taken  place  involving 
U.S.  citizens  and  the  Salvadoran  military, 
including  the  disappearance  of  Patricia 
Cuellar  and  the  killing  of  David  Michael 
Kline;  and  (3)  the  failure  to  live  up  to  a  spe- 
cific and  well  understood  commitment  made 
to  Congress  will  further  undermine  the 
State  Department's  credibility  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Legislative  Branch. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  El  Salvador  cer- 
tification, last  July,  the  State  Department 
predicted  that  a  trial  date  in  the  case  of  the 
churchworkers  would  be  set  by  September. 
No  trial  date  has  yet  been  set.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  those  charged  with  murdering 
the  churchwomen  will  defend  themselves  by 
claiming  they  were  following  the  instruc- 
tions of  superior  officers.  There  is.  in  fact, 
significant  circumstantial  evidence  to  dem- 
onstrate the  possible  involvement  of  higher 
officers  either  in  the  planning,  or  at  least  in 
covering  up.  the  murders.  This  evidence. 
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which  Is  not  conclusive,  has  been  discussed 
at  length  in  previous  Congressional  hear- 
ings and  was  detailed  most  recently  in  corre- 
spondence between  the  State  Department 
and  an  attorney  for  the  families  of  the 
churchwomen.  It  Is  very  disturbing,  there- 
fore, to  note  the  sUtement  included  in  the 
certification  report  that  "the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  evidence  demonstrated  that 
the  accused  former  guardsmen  acted  on 
their  own  and  not  pursuant  to  higher 
orders"  (pp.  26).  This  statement  Is  neither 
Justified  by  the  facts,  nor  appropriate  given 
its  importance  to  the  outcome  of  a  pending 
murder  case. 

In  both  the  Cuellar  and  Kline  cases,  the 
explanation  of  the  Salvadoran  military  Is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  available  evidence. 
Patricia  Cuellar.  an  American  and  Salvador- 
an citizen  living  in  San  Salvador,  was  kid- 
napped on  July  18.  Despite  Salvadoran  deni- 
als of  official  Involvement,  an  eyewitness, 
polygraphed  by  the  FBI.  claims  uniformed 
men  entered  Cuellar's  apartment  the  same 
night  she  disappeared.  The  State  Depart- 
ment says  that  an  investigator  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  case,  but  no  details  of  the  in- 
vestigation are  discussed. 

David  Michael  Kline  was  shot  and  killed 
by  Salvadoran  soldiers  on  October  13.  The 
military  affadavit  claims  Kline  had  attempt- 
ed to  seize  a  rifle,  and  was  shot  from  30 
yards  away  while  attempting  to  flee.  An  au- 
topsy has  demonstrated,  however,  that  he 
was  shot  twice  in  the  back  of  the  head  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  2  feet,  and  that  he  was 
probably  tortured.  The  SUte  Department 
says  that  "an  Investigation  is  underway." 
but  once  again  provides  no  details  of  that 
Investigation. 

During  the  past  two  yeairs.  seven  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  been  killed  by  the  Salva- 
doran military,  and  two  others.  Patricia 
C^iellar  and  the  journalist.  John  Sullivan, 
have  disappeared.  In  one  of  the  cases,  has 
any  progress  occurred  except  as  the  result 
of  Intense  political  pressure  from  the  United 
States.  Despite  this  pressure,  none  of  the 
cases  has  been  resolved,  and  virtually  no 
progress  occurred  during  the  past  six 
months. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  first  requirement  of  certification  Is 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  made 
"a  concerted  and  significant  effort  to 
comply  with  internationally  recognized 
human  rights."  In  justifying  a  positive  con- 
clusion, the  State  Department  cites  a  con- 
tinuing decline  In  Salvadoran  press  reports 
concerning  the  number  of  civilian  deaths  at- 
tributable to  political  violence;  the  creation 
of  a  government  human  rights  commission; 
preparation  of  an  amnesty  bill;  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  International  Red  Cross  to  visit 
political  prisoners. 

The  State  Department  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  civilian  deaths  reported  in  the 
press  do  not  consitute  a  complete  measure 
of  the  human  rights  situation  In  El  Salva- 
dor. These  statistics  reflect  primarily  the  vi- 
olence In  urban  centers,  such  as  San  Salva- 
dor, and  not  the  more  rural  provinces  where 
heavy  fighting  has  also  occurred.  It  would 
have  been  useful  for  the  certification  report 
to  have  included  a  statistical  breakdown  of 
the  reported  deaths  by  area,  in  order  to 
permit  a  judgment  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
geographical  bias  in  the  numbers  does  exist. 

The  State  Department  cites  a  decline  In 
civilian  deaths  attributable  to  political  vio- 
lence to  an  average  of  under  200  per  month, 
down  from  500  a  year  ago.  The  human 
rights   office    affiliated    with    the    Roman 
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Catholic  Diocese  of  San  Salvador.  Tutela 
Legal,  tabulated  an  average  of  almost  400 
deaths  per  month,  however,  and  recorded  a 
much  smaller  decline  In  lU  figures  than  did 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  certification  report  admits  that  disap- 
pearances remained  steady  during  the  past 
six  months,  and  that  the  rate  of  decline  In 
civilian    deaths    slowed    during    the    same 
period.  It  also  admlU  that  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  of  El  Salvador  does  not  function. 
The  government's  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission,   formed   In   early   December,   has 
barely  begun  Its  work.  Critics  suggest  It  will 
be  Ineffective.  In  part  because  it  Includes 
National   Police   Chief  Lopez  Nulla.   It   U 
housed  In  a  government  building  guarded  by 
uniformed  police,  and  Its  powers  are  purely 
advisory.  However,  the  Commission  has  al- 
ready played  a  role  In  the  release  of  several 
Individuals    kidnapped    by    the    security 
forces,   and   In   publicizing   the  opposition 
FMLN's  misguided  and  short-lived  effort  to 
"recruit "  136  young  people  from  a  soccer 
field  In  San  Sebastian.  Although  the  Com- 
mission is  clearly  intended  to  serve  a  public 
relations  as  well  as  a  functional  purpose,  Ite 
creation  seems,  nevertheless,  a  positive  step. 
The  possibility  of  an  amnesty  law  Is  dis- 
cussed on  several  occasions  in  the  certifica- 
tion report.  Until  such  a  law  Is  actually 
drafted,  however.  Its  Importance  cannot  be 
assessed.  Major  D'Aubuisson's  original  am- 
nesty plan,  announced  last  April,  was  hailed 
by  some  as  a  goodwill  gesture  despite  the 
fact  it  would  have  granted  an  immediate 
pardon  to  those  accused  of  klUlng  the  four 
American  churchwomen. 

The  certification  report  states  that  809 
people  are  presently  In  Salvadoran  Jails 
under  Decree  507.  for  suspicion  of  conspir- 
ing against  the  state.  Most  of  these  people 
have  never  been  tried.  The  report  credlte 
the  government  with  permitting  Red  Cross 
visits  to  the  prison,  but  does  not  discuss  the 
meriU  of  a  policy  authorizing  virtually  in- 
discriminate arrests. 

The  Administration  claims  that  El  Salva- 
dor is  making  a  'concerted  and  significant 
effort"  to  comply  with  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights.  If  such  an  effort  Is 
underway.  It  Is  barely  apparent.  Killings, 
disappearances,  and  arbitrary  arrests 
remain  standard  operating  procedure  In  El 
Salvador.  These  actions,  too.  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a  "significant  and  concerted  effort." 
but  at  repression  and  terror,  not  the  obser- 
vation of  human  rights. 

control  over  the  military 


The  second  certification  requirement  is 
that  the  government  be  "achieving  substan- 
tial control  over  all  elements  of  Its  own 
armed  forces,  so  as  to  bring  to  an  end  the  In- 
discriminate torture  and  murder  of  Salva- 
doran citizens." 

While  admitting  the  need  for  further  Im- 
provement In  military  discipline,  the  certifi- 
cation report  claims  that  greater  attention 
Is  now  paid  to  human  rights  matters  within 
the  military.  The  report  cites  Red  Cross 
training  provided  to  80%  of  the  security 
forces,  human  rights  training  provided  by 
the  United  States,  and  policy  declarations 
made  by  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense. Progress  is  suggested,  also.  In  the 
handling  of  prisoners,  and  reference  is  made 
to  196  military  and  civil  defense  officials  de- 
Uined  for  "abuses  of  authority. "  Finally, 
the  report  says  that  the  Army's  Signals  De- 
tachment (CITPA).  one  guilty  of  police-ac- 
tions taken  in  disregard  of  human  rights, 
has  been  brought  "under  control." 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  human 
rights  training  received  by  the  armed  forces 
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Is  not  detailed  in  the  report.  It  seems  logi- 
cal. In  any  case,  to  make  a  judgment  con- 
cerning this  requirement  of  the  certification 
based  on  the  resulU  of  training  and  official 
policy  declarations  rather  than  on  the  hor- 
Utory  efforts,  themselves. 

Positive  gains  In  human  rights  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  military  are  not  easy  to 
detect.  As  In  previous  certifications,  the 
SUte  Department  cites  sUtistics  with  re- 
spect to  Salvadoran  officers  and  personnel 
under  detention  for  "abuses  of  authority." 
These  sUtistics  would  be  far  more  meaning- 
ful, however.  If  some  of  the  cases  were  de- 
scribed, or  If  the  final  disposition  of  them 
could  be  cited.  It  also  appears  that  the  SUte 
Department  relies  almost  entirely  upon  the 
Salvadoran  military  for  these  sUtistics,  and 
has  no  means  of  Independent  verification. 

The  report  expresses  pleasure  In  the  fact 
that  37  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  military 
during  the  past  six  months.  Such  a  record  is 
deemed  progress  only  because,  during  the 
prior  two  years  of  full-scale  fighting,  the 
military  killed  all  lU  prisoners.  There  have 
been  six  major  military  operations  since 
June,  during  which  perhaps  3.000  casualties 
on  both  sides  were  sustained.  Thirty-seven 
government  prisoners  are  better  than  none, 
but  the  progress  is  extremely  modest.  This 
Is  particularly  true,  given  the  FDR-PMLN's 
record  of  turning  more  than  200  prisoners 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  during  the  past  half- 
year.  ,  , 
The  report  cites  two  specific  examples  of 
Army  abuses.  On  November  20.  In  SanU 
Ana.  clvU  defense  personnel  aUegedly  tor- 
tured and  killed  eleven  campeslnos.  and  two 
days  later.  Army  soldiers  kidnapped  and 
murdered  a  dozen  young  men  In  the  town  of 
SanU  Elena.  Once  again.  "InvesUgatlons  of 
these  Incidents  by  the  High  Command  are 
underway."  but  no  deUils  of  the  Investiga- 
tions are  cited,  and  no  results. 

The  certification  report  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  last  January's  killings  at  San  Anto- 
nio Abad.  where  17  people  were  shot  at  close 
range  In  what  the  Army  called  a  "flre-flght" 
but  which  witnesses  described  as  murder. 
Whatever  "Investigation"  was  made  Into 
this  Incident  appears  to  have  yielded  no  re- 

sulte.  ^      .,      J 

The  report  does  not  mention  the  alleged 
massacre  of  300-400  people  in  San  Vicente 
In  August  of  1982.  Three  women  survivors 
testified  concerning  this  Incident  to  human 
rights  groups  In  San  Salvador,  and  their  ac- 
count was  backed  up  by  a  local  civil  defense 
commander.  The  Salvadoran  government 
claimed  that  260  "PMLN  guerriUas "  were 
killed  but  that  allegations  of  a  massacre 
were  distorted.  There  is  no  guidance  from 
the  SUte  Department  with  respect  to  this 
event.  ^  .  , 

Other  relevant  Incidents  are  ignored  m 
the  certification  report,  as  weU.  Last  July,  a 
volunteer  from  the  Salvadoran  Green  Cross 
was  kidnapped  and  tortured  for  several  days 
In  the  Headquarters  of  the  National  Police. 
One  of  the  torture  procedures  was  called  a 
"Carter"  in  references  to  the  previous  U.S. 
policy  toward  human  rlghU.  This  Incident 
would  not  have  l>ecome  known  if  a  SUte  De- 
pertment  cable  on  the  subject  had  not  been 
leaked  to  the  press.  Despite  the  specific  ref- 
erence to  torture  In  the  certification  lan- 
guage, despite  the  SUte  Department's 
knowledge  of  the  Incident,  and  despite  the 
clear  official  Involvement  In  the  kidnapping 
and  torture.  It  was  not  judged  worthy  of 
mention. 

The  report  also  falls  to  mention  the  Na- 
tional Police  break-In  of  American  press  of- 
fices on  October  20.  Armed  with  pistols  and 
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machine  guns,  the  police  ransacked  the  of- 
fices of  UPI,  AP,  NBC,  CBS  and  ABC. 

The  certification  report  simply  does  not 
provide  a  basis  for  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  The  report 
admits  that  "excesses  by  some  regular  and 
paramilitary  forces  continue  to  occur"  and 
that  "disappearances  continue  and  there  Is 
compelling  Information  that  elements  of 
the  security  forces  are  responsible  In  many 
cases."  The  retention  of  37  prisoners  may  be 
an  Improvement,  but  many  hundreds  were 
simply  klUed?  Specific  IncldenU.  such  as 
San  Antonio  Abad.  the  Green  Cross  torture 
Incident  case,  the  killings  at  SanU  Ana  and 
SanU  Elena,  the  killing  of  David  Michael 
Kline,  and  the  disappearance  of  Patricia 
Cuellar  have  in  common  major  discrepan- 
cies between  the  official  explanation  of  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  and  credible  evi- 
dence available  to  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  President  could  conclude  from 
this  evidence  that  the  armed  forces  of  El 
Salvador  are  putting  an  end  to  the  torture 
and  killing  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 


ECONOMIC  RETORMS 

The  third  requirement  of  certification  is 
that  the  Government  make  "continued 
progress  In  implementing  essential  econom- 
ic and  political  reforms.  Including  the  land 
reform  program." 

The  certification  report  says  that  phase  I 
of  the  land  reform  program  (affecting  large 
farms)  is  "moving  forward"  despite  prob- 
lems; that  phase  III  (affecting  rental  prop- 
erty) has  been  "vigorously  re-launched." 
and  that  marketing  and  financial  reforms 
have  been  implemented.  It  cites  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  rate  of  evictions  from 
property  affected  by  the  land  reform,  a  dra- 
matic Increase  in  applications  for  titles 
under  phase  III.  and  slow  progress  In  the  Is- 
suance of  definitive  titles  to  land. 

There  Is,  without  doubt,  a  serious  and  on- 
going commitment  to  land  reform  on  the 
part  of  some  elements  within  the  Salvador- 
an government,  and  on  the  part  of  campe- 
slno  groups  working  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram. U.S.  Government  assistance  and  sup- 
port has  played  an  important  role  in  help- 
ing the  program  progress  as  far  as  it  has. 
The  record  of  the  past  six  months  is  mixed, 
but  the  judgment  of  continued  progress  in 
this  area  is  defensible. 

The  large  increase  In  title  petitions  under 
Phase  III  of  land  reform.  13.174  since 
August  1.  reflecte  a  vigorous  promotional 
effort  run  by  PINATA.  the  government 
agency  administering  the  program.  The  de- 
cline In  reported  evictions,  109  during  the 
past  4  months.  resulU  presumably  from 
greater  military  support  of  land  reform. 
Since  the  program  was  sUrted  in  March. 
1980,  the  military  has  been  implicated  In 
thousands  of  evictions  carried  out  at  the 
behest  of  large  property  owners,  particular- 
ly in  the  more  rural  areas  of  El  Salvador. 

The  recent  progress  in  land  reform  Is  ex- 
tremely modest.  Only  4  definitive  titles  were 
issued  to  phase  I  cooperatives,  down  from  12 
during  the  preceeding  certification  period. 
Only  157  definitive  titles  were  granted  to 
owners  of  land  affected  by  phase  III.  At 
that  rate,  the  title  issuance  process  under 
phase  III  will  be  completed  in  a  little  more 
than  100  years.  The  State  Department 
argues  Justly,  however,  that  final  titles 
cannot  be  issued  In  the  absence  of  money  to 
compensate  prior  landholders,  and  El  Salva- 
dor is  nearly  broke. 

The  certification  report  fails  to  discuss 
the  role  of  the  military  in  obstructing  land 
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and  final  certification  require- 

El  Salvador  be  committed  to 
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plement  an  equitable  political 

I  he  conflict." 

in    report    points    to    the 

dififting  a  new  electoral  law  and  to 

creation  of  a  Peace  Commis- 

ic^nce  that  El  Salvador  has  com- 

this   requirement.   El   Salvador 

committed  to  national  elections 

1984.  If  the  1982  elections  are 

the  1984  vote  will  likely  have 

popular   backing    and    will    be 

fair.  It  seems  unlikely,  however. 

elections   will    be   truly    "free" 
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to  mention  in  the  certification 

government's  outright  rejec- 

most  recent  dialogue  proposal 

by  the  opposition  PDR-FMLN. 

calling  not  for  negotiations  but 

dialogue   without   precondi- 

lelivered  to  the  government  by 

Rivera  y  Damas.  at  the  request 

-FMLN.  The  plan,  according  to 

is  "aimed  at  finding  paths  that 

towards  the  establishment  of 

^ial  justice  in  El  Salvador,  and 

contribute  to  the  achievement 

the  region." 

war  in  El  Salvador  is  not  ulti- 
by  negotiations,  it  will  be  set- 
years  and  thousands  of  more 
now  by  a  military  victory  of  the 
It  or  the  extreme  left.  The  fail- 
I  ovemment  of  El  Salvador  to  ex- 
'  iolent  solutions,  and  more  in- 
opposition  of  the  U.S.  Govem- 
a  dialogue,  cannot  be  justified, 
the  certification  law.  Congress 
to  encourage  the  creation  of 
tolitical  conditions  inside  El  Sal- 
which  the  killing  could  stop, 
of  both  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
the   Reagan   Administration 
ignore  proposals  for  dialogue,  to 
brutal  counter-insurgency  war. 
elections  as  the  sole  viable 
rational  reconciliation.  The  third 
itrategy  is  credible  only  if  it  can 
that  left  and  center-left 
can  be  safely  carried  out  in 
This  has.  after  all.  never  been 
Lhe  past. 

October,    17    leaders   of    labor 

the    civilian     Revolutionary 

Front  (FDR)  were  kidnapped  by 

in  civilian  clothes.  For  more 

the  whereabouts  of  the  victims 

On  October  23,  U.S.  Ambas- 
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sador  Deane  Hinton  called  the  kidnappings 
"regretuble"  and  said  he  was  "reasonable 
certain"  the  government  of  El  Salvador  was 
not  involved.  Two  days  later,  the  Salvador- 
an Army  admitted  it  was  holding  most  of 
the  men  in  military  Jails  for  alleged  conspir- 
acy against  the  state. 

The  certification  report  calls  these  arrests 
"a  setback  to  efforts  for  poUtical  reconcila- 
tion."  The  individuals  seized  were  precisely 
the  type  of  people  El  Salvador  must  enable 
to  participate  in  the  democratic  process- 
that  is.  the  non-violent  left.  Instead,  these 
individuals  were  kidnapped  without  Justifi- 
cation, and  some  of  them  remain  "disap- 
peared." 

In  early  January,  eleven  armed  men  in  ci- 
vilian clothes  took  Beatrice  and  Christine 
Alcaine  Herrera  from  their  San  Salvador 
home  at  2:30  in  the  morning.  The  two  girls 
are  aged  15  and  17.  The  kidnappings  were 
carried  out  by  the  Hacienda  Police,  and  the 
girls  turned  over  to  a  military  tribunal,  after 
which  they  were  released. 

These  incidents  are  not  isolated.  Midnight 
visits  from  armed  men  in  civilian  clothes  are 
a  reflection  of  official  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment policy.  To  argue  that  leftist  politicians 
can  operate  safely  and  openly  in  El  Salvador 
at  the  present  time  is  nonsense.  It  is  soph- 
istry, also,  to  suggest  that  Presidential  elec- 
tions can  truly  be  free,  or  that  they  will  lead 
to  national  reconciliation  and  an  end  to  the 
war  in  the  absence  of  a  prior  political  settle- 
ment. 

The  fourth  certification  requirement  de- 
mands, in  essence,  that  the  government  of 
El  Salvador  be  committed  to  democracy  and 
to  the  exploration  of  peaceful  solutions  to 
the  present  violence.  The  government  clear- 
ly qualifies,  in  a  technical  sense,  under  the 
first  half  of  this  requirement,  but  fails  dis- 
mally the  latter  test. 

CONCLUSIOII 

Congress  enacted  the  certification  law 
with  the  intent  of  providing  an  incentive  for 
significant  and  positive  change  in  El  Salva- 
dor. It  has  been  almost  two  years  since  this 
language  was  first  proposed,  and  in  that 
time,  some  improvements  in  Salvadoran 
government  policy  have,  in  fact,  occurred. 
The  overall  record,  however,  is  far  less  en- 
couraging than,  I  believe.  Congress  would 
have  judged  acceptable  at  the  time  the  law 
was  enacted. 

The  government  of  El  Salvador  is  fully 
aware,  at  this  point,  of  U.S.  Congressional 
and  public  concern  about  human  rights,  and 
about  the  need  to  devise  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  civil  war.  The  government  is  also 
fully  aware  of  the  legal  requirements  for 
continued  military  aid. 

Nevertheless,  incidents  continue  to  occur 
which  have  in  common  (a)  direct  govern- 
ment involvement;  (b)  flagrant,  unjustified 
abuse  of  human  rights:  and  (c)  high  level 
government  denials— despite  the  evidence  of 
official  responsibility.  The  majority  of  dis- 
appearances—which have  not  declined  at  all 
in  frequency— fits  this  description.  The  "ar- 
rests" of  the  FDR  leaders  and  the  Alcaine 
sisters,  the  killing  of  David  Michael  Kline 
and  the  kidnapping  of  Patricia  Cuellar,  the 
massacres  at  San  Antonio  Abad,  Santa 
Elena.  Santa  Ana,  and  probably  San  Vi- 
cente, the  torture  of  the  Oreen  Cross 
worker  last  July,  and  many  other  incidents 
also  have  these  characteristics  in  common. 
"Investigations"  into  these  cases,  like  those 
involving  the  American  churchwomen,  land 
reform  workers,  and  John  Sullivan,  will 
occur  at  all  only  under  intense  U.S.  pres- 
sure, and  will  not  likely  then  yield  conclu- 
sive results. 
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The  refusal  of  the  Salvadoran  military  to 
put  an  end  to  torture  or  to  abide  by  interna- 
tional legal  standards  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  the  failure  even 
to  begin  to  develop  a  functional  legal  system 
indicate  an  ongoing  imwillingness  to  make 
concessions  to  human  rights  in  return  for 
U.S.  military  aid. 

El  Salvador's  rejection  of  discussions  with 
the  opposition  has  been  supported  by  the 
Department  of  State,  but  it  offends  the  cer- 
tification law,  common  decency,  and 
common  sense.  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress either  can  or  should  seek  to  legislate 
the  specific  terms  of  a  political  settlement 
to  the  violence  in  EI  Salvador.  But  it  seems 
fair,  in  return  for  millions  of  dollars  of  mili- 
tary aid.  that  we  require  efforts  to  explore 
every  possible  avenue  for  peace.  The  opposi- 
tion may  well  not  be  sincere  in  its  proposal 
for  a  dialogue;  but  the  logical  response  even 
in  that  event  is  to  call  the  FDR-FMLN's 
bluff,  not  to  ignore  completely  even  a  slim 
chance  to  stop  the  killing. 

The  certification  law  is  an  imperfect,  in- 
flexible and  unenforceable  vehicle  for  con- 
trolling U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor. It  is,  nevertheless,  the  law  of  the  land. 
Its  enactment  reflected  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  support  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  as  long  as  that  government 
proved  willing  to  reform  its  policies  in 
return  for  military  aid.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
the  United  States  simply  dictating  its  poli- 
cies to  another,  smaller,  country.  The  law 
imposes,  instead,  obligations  upon  both 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  responding  con- 
structively to  a  revolutionary  challenge 
which  stems  primarily  from  decades  of 
social  injustice,  and  which  has  been  exploit- 
ed more  recently  by  the  international  radi- 
cal left. 

By  certifying  positively  with  respect  to  El 
Salvador,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
accepted  a  ludicrously  low  standard  of  per- 
formance in  the  area  of  human  rights.  It  is 
a  standard  which  is  not  only  insufficient  to 
meet  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  law,  but  more  importantly,  it 
is  a  standard  which  will  not  contribute  in 
any  way  to  healing  the  divisions  presently 
tearing  El  Salvador  apart. 

The  goal  of  the  United  SUtes  in  El  Salva- 
dor should  be  to  encourage  national  recon- 
ciliation and  a  reasonable  program  of  social 
and  economic  reform.  The  President's  certi- 
fication should  be  rejected  because  it  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  facts,  and  because  it  con- 
tributes to  a  complacency  in  El  Salvador 
which  is  dangerous  to  moderates  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  fatal  to  prospects  for  peace.  It 
is  not  ordinarily  the  role  of  Congress  both 
to  enact  and  also  to  enforce  the  law,  but 
with  respect  to  El  Salvador  and  the  certifi- 
cation process,  that  time  has  come.* 
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VEPCO  CANCELS  UNFINISHED 
NUCLEAR  UNIT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
to  an  excellent  discussion  of  a  real 
threat  to  our  economic  well-being.  One 
which,  though  generally  recognized  by 
a  small  group  of  experts,  is  little 
known  by  the  general  public  or  our 


membership,  despite  extensive  discus- 
sions by  GAO  in  four  reports  in  the 
last  30  months.  For  the  reasons  out- 
lined below  by  my  friend  Bill  Berry, 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Nation's 
sixth  largest  electric  company,  our 
ability  to  supply  the  power  to  susUin 
economic  growth  in  the  nineties  is  in 
serious  question. 

The  remarks  of  WiUlam  W.  Berry 
follow: 

REMARKS  OF  WlLLIAM  W.  BERRY.  PRMIDENT. 

Virginia  Electric  a  Power  Co.  Betore 

THE  AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  SOCIETY.  WASHING- 
TON Section.  Arlington,  Va.,  December  1, 
1982. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  announced  the  can- 
cellation of  Vepco's  last  unfinished  nuclear 

unit.  ^  .  „^ 

It  was  a  painful  decteion  because  we  had 
hoped  and  expected  to  build  North  Anna  3. 
We  don't  claim  that  the  unit  would  be  un- 
needed.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  now  active- 
ly in  the  market  to  buy  replacement  capac- 
ity 

Just  two  years  ago.  building  our  fifth  nu- 
clear unit  looked  like  the  lowest  cost  source 
of  the  additional  capacity  we  will  need  by 

1989 

But  then  we  did  the  redesign  and  the  engi- 
neering required  to  comply  with  the  post- 
TMI  regulations.  We  added  up  the  coste  and 
our  decision  was  easy. 
North  Anna  3  was  no  longer  affordable. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  estimated  its  cost  to 
completion,  including  carrying  costs,  at  $2.2 
billion  or  about  $2,400  per  kilowatt. 

The  new  estimate  showed  total  costs  oi 
between  $4.1  and  $5.1  billion  depending  on 
the  completion  date.  That  translat^  into 
between  $4,500  and  $5,600  per  kilowatt. 

Our  two  existing  North  Anna  uniU  cMt  an 
average  of  $750  per  kilowatt  and  our  Surry 
units  were  built  for  $250  per  kilowatt. 

North  Anna  3  was  the  76th  nuclear  unit  to 
be  cancelled  since  1974. 1  doubt  it  will  be  the 

It'  seems  to  us  that  the  post-TMl  regula- 
tions have  priced  new  nuclear  uniU  out  of 
the  market. 

But  it  is  not  only  nuclear  unite  that  are 
being  cancelled.  Coal  unite  are  also  being 
dumped  and  new  orders  for  unite  of  any 
kind  are  becoming  a  rarity. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Just 
one  new  coal-fired  unit  was  ordered.  In 
about  the  same  period,  two  coal  unite  were 
cancelled  and  one  was  Indefinitely  post- 
poned. That  amounted  to  a  net  reduction  of 
800   megawatte   of   coal-fired   capacity   on 

"'baking  at  capacity  of  all  kinds.  Including 
hydro  and  combustion  turbines,  since  1974 
cancellations  have  exceeded  new  orders  by 
more  than  14,000  megawatte.  That  s  nearly 
a  decade  of,  not  zero,  but  negative  new 

°'ln  the  1980s  alone  through  June  of  this 
year.  American  utilities  had  placed  orders 
for  12,500  megawatte  of  new  capacity  and 
had  cancelled  53,000  megawatte. 

Is  this  a  problem?  Should  we  be  con- 
cerned? Or  can  we  relax  and  enjoy  a  respite 
from  the  cares  of  power  plan,  construction? 

The  answer  obviously  depends  on  the 
future  growth  of  electricity  demand. 

Roger  Sant  and  his  colleagues  here  in 
Rosslyn  project  a  miniscule  growth  in  elec- 
JrlTdemi^d  through  the  end  of  the  centu- 


public  believes  no  new  generating  plante  will 
be  needed  for  at  least  a  decade. 

But  a  number  of  government  and  P"**'* 
forecaste  put  annual  growth  of  peak  electric 
demand  at  between  2.6  and  3.2  percent  a 


ry 


■The  man  or  woman  In  the  street  seems  to 
agree.  A  recent  survey  for  the  Energy  De- 
Jlii^ent   found   that   a  plurality   of   the 


year. 

And  some  analyste.  Including  your  pro- 
gram chairman  and  hU  associate,  are  warn- 
ing that  the  utilities'  forecast  of  about  3 
percent  growth  is  too  low. 

The  range  of  opinion  is  wide  and  the  un- 
cerUinties  are  considerable.  But  we  have 
some  basis  for  Judging  the  prospects. 

There  are  several  key  factors  that  wiu 
tend  to  hold  down  demand  growth. 

The  opportunities  for  cost-effective  con- 
servation are  far  from  exhausted. 

Individuals  and  businesses  will  continue  to 
invest  In  more  efficient  equipment  and  In 
reducing  their  heating  and  air  conditioning 

Industries  wiU  increase  cogeneration-al- 
though  the  amount  wUl  depend  heavily  on 
gas  and  oil  prices. 

Utilities  will  encourage  and  promote  these 
trends.  They  have  long  since  learned  that 
conservation,  load  management  and  cogen- 
eration  can  be  preferable  to  buUding  new 
generating  unite. 

Vepco.  for  example,  is  promoting  remote 
control  of  water  heaters  and  add-on  heat 
pumps  as  means  of  shaving  peak  demands. 
Efforte  of  this  kind  will  restrain  demand 
growth  by  a  significant  amount. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  can  also  expect  to 
see  the  lagged  effecte  of  energy-saving  In- 
vestmente  by  business  In  response  to  the 
price  increase  of  the  19708.  ,.„„.^„„ 

But  there  are  also  strong  forces  favoring 
growth  In  electricity  demand. 

Between  1973  and  1979.  the  growth  of 
electricity  demand  dropped  sharply. 

But  what  is  striking  is  that  despite  price 
increases  of  over  4  percent  a  year  adjusted 
for  inflation  and  despite  a  weak  economy, 
electricity  demand  Increased  by  36  percent 
a  year.  It  continued  to  grow  faster  than  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

In  the  coming  years  electricity  pnces  will 
rise  much  less  than  in  the  70s  During  the 
1980s  Vepco's  rates,  adjusted  for  Inflation, 
have  declined  by  14  percent.  Nationally, 
rates  are  expected  to  rise  by  only  one  half 
to  two  percentage  pointe  above  general  in- 
flation. Demand  will  respond  to  these  lower 

price  increases.  ,    ,    .  ,  .,.,  ,„io 

Furthermore  the  price  of  electricity  rela- 
tive to  other  energy  sources  will  encourage 
switches  to  electricity.  Heat  pumps,  for  ex- 
ample, are  increasingly  attractive. 

In  Vepco's  service  area  only  U  percent  oi 
existing  homes  have  heat  pumps.  But  heat 
pumps  are  in  78  percent  of  all  new  homes. 

m  homes,  rising  incomes  will  continue  to 
boost  demand  for  air  conditioning  and  a  va- 
riety of  electrical  appliances.  K».^„t 

In  commerce  and  industry,  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  electicity  make  it  essential 
for  a  wide  range  of  new  and  growing  activi- 
ties-ranging from  computers  and  robotics 
to  industrial  microwave  and  laser  processes. 

Finally,  if  the  economy  surpasses  ite  weax 
performance  in  the  post-OPEC  70s,  that  too 
win  Increase  electricity  demand. 

All  of  the  forecaste  in  what  I U  call  the 
consensus  ninge  of  2.6  to  3  2  percent  He 
below  the  actual  growth  of  demand  in  the 
70s-a  time,  I  remind  you.  when  economy 
was   weak   and   electricity    price   increases 

nrp|>p   lftX*B6 

On  balance  therefore,  we  cannot  prudent- 
ly expect  demand  growth  below  2  W.  percent 
a  year  The  probability  U  higher  that 
growth  wUl  exceed  the  consensus  range 
than  that  It  will  be  lower. 
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If  that  Is  correct  and  If  we  continue  much 
longer  on  our  present  course  In  capacity  de- 
velopment, the  question  Is  not  whether 
there  wlU  be  an  electricity  shortage,  but 

how  soon.  

At  present  the  nation's  generating  capac- 
ity is  ample.  Capacity  exceeds  peak  demand 
by  well  over  the  20  percent  margin  that  is 
considered  necessary  for  reliable  service. 

But  if  cancellations,  poatponemente  and 
the  dearth  of  new  orders  continue  at  any- 
thing like  their  recent  rate,  reserve  marpns 
will  dip  below  20  percent  in  the  early  90s. 
Capacity  problems  will  show  up  In  some  re- 
gions even  earlier. 

The  most  recent  projections  reported  by 
the  National  Electric  RellabUlty  Council 
show  planned  1990  generating  capacity  of 
724,000  megawatte. 

Demand  growing  at  a  Uttle  over  3  percent 
a  year  plus  a  20  percent  reserve  would  re- 
quire capacity  of  about  700.000  megawatte 

In  1990. 

Of  the  new  capacity  listed  by  the  National 
Electric  Reliability  CouncU  as  scheduled  for 
service  by  1990,  roughly  a  third  consiste  of 
nuclear  unite  that  have  already  been  can- 
celed or  are  vulnerable  to  cancellation  and 
of  coal-fired  unite  not  yet  under  construc- 

It's  not  hard  to  Imagine  that  the  capacity 
actually  available  in  1990  could  fall  below 
700,000  megawatte. 

There  are  too  many  uncertainties  to  pm- 
polnt  when  capacity  shortages  will  be  upon 
us  Variations  in  demand  growth  and  capac- 
ity development  could  hasten  or  postpone 
the  date.  And  a  20  percent  reserve  standard 
is  only  a  benchmark,  not  an  indispensable 
requirement. 

But  what  is  important  are  the  trends  that 
are  now  taking  us  toward  some  very  dis- 
agreeable consequences  in  the  decade  of  the 
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The  biggest  cost  of  an  electric  capacity 
shortage  will  be  paid  in  reduced  economic 
growth  and  foregone  opportunities  for  im- 
provemente  in  economic  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity. , 

We  are  already  seeing  the  first  signs  of 
this  effect  in  some  areas.  Utilities  that  on^ 
actively  sought  new  business  have  disband- 
ed their  economic  development  staffs  and 
are  warning  big  new  customers  away  from 
their  territory.  That  is  just  the  beginning  of 
the  impacte  of  a  capacity  shortage  on  our 

""caSy  short-ages  will  also  raise  electric 
coste.  As  reserve  margins  shrink,  costly  gas 
and  oil  fired  capacity  will  be  used  more 
heavily.  Customers  will  pay  higher  fuel  bilU 
and  the  nation's  oil  imports  will  rise. 

Then  as  the  shortage  becomps  immment 
regulators  may  order  the  construction  of 
whatever  capacity  can  be  PUt  in  place  most 
quickly.  That  would  mean  building  a  lot  of 
combustion  turbines  and  paying  their  high 

fuel  coste.  .      , 

There  will  also  be  an  increased  risk  ^ 
supply  interruptions.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  effecte  of  a  shortage  will  be  more  subtle 
but  none  the  less  real. 

Well,  what  can  we  do? 

I  think  the  solution  lies  in  three  areas. 

First  and  foremost,  we  need  basic  reforms 
to  make  utilities  financially  able  to  build 
the  new  capacity  the  nation  needs. 

Despite  some  recent  improvemente,  the  ii- 
nancial  position  of  electric  utilities  remains 
weak  Few  companies  are  earning  a  market 
return  on  their  stockholders  investment. 
Cash  earnings  are  too  low  in  relation  to  in- 
terest obligations  and  utility  tjonds  are  con- 
tinually downrated.  With  stock  pnces  below 
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striking  blows  for  economic  efficiency  and 
equity. 

The  second  major  area  that  requires  at- 
tention is  the  assessment  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  safety  and  environmental  meas- 
ures affecting  power  plants. 

In  attributing  the  cancellation  of  North 
Anna  3  to  the  post-TMI  increase  in  regula- 
tions, we  made  no  judgment  on  the  desir- 
ability of  those  regulations.  We  merely 
counted  the  cost. 

The  difficulty  is  that  no  one  has  carefully 
weighed  those  costs  against  the  benefits. 
That  urgently  needs  to  be  done.  It  might  in 
time  reopen  the  nuclear  option. 

Third  and  finally,  private  industry  and 
government  need  to  press  ahead  with  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  new  technol- 
ogies for  power  generation  and  for  making 
better  use  of  coal. 

At  Vepco  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  major 
study  of  a  dozen  alternatives  to  convention- 
al power  plants— some  of  them  involving 
lower  captial  costs  and  shorter  lead  times 
than  conventional  fossil  units. 

These  alternatives  may  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  meeting  the  energy  demand  of  the 
90s.  Bringing  them  into  use  will  require 
openness  to  change  by  the  utilities.  It  will 
also  require  appropriate  regulatory  treat- 
ment of  the  business  risks  of  innovation. 

The  danger  of  capacity  shortages  is  in- 
creasingly recognized  and  achnowledged  in 
the  industry,  in  government  and  In  the  uni- 
versities. 

But  the  lead  times  are  long.  Decisions  af- 
fecting the  supply  of  capacity  in  the  1990s 
are  already  being  made. 

There  is  still  time  for  remedial  actions  but 
they  require  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port. 

With  much  of  the  public  believing  there  is 
no  problem,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  get- 
ting that  support.  I  only  hope  we  can  do  it 
in  time. 

Thank  you.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  A. 
SCHOENECK 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  mw  YORK 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1983 
•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
the  citizens  of  central  New  York  will 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  instnimental  in  improv- 
ing the  life  of  his  community.  Charles 
A.  Schoeneck.  Jr.  has  served  the 
public  well  for  many  years,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
recent  article  highlighting  the  deeds 
of  this  great  man. 

Excerpts  from  the  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
on  January  31, 1983.  follow: 

A  Tribtttx  to  Charles  A.  Schoenxck 
(By  Luther  F.  BUven) 

No  Onondaga  County  RepubUcan  is  more 
worthy  of  the  accolades  that  wUl  come  his 
way  than  attorney  Charles  A.  Schoeneck 
Jr.,  who  will  be  saluted  March  2  .  .  . 

Former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  will 
speak  .  .  .  Many  will  attend  to  hear  him 
speak.  But  many  will  attend  solely  to  pay  a 
rousing,  richly  deserved  tribute  to  a  man 
they  regard  as  a  truly  great  gentleman- 
Charlie  Schoeneck .  .  . 


Many  among  the  present  crop  of  Republi- 
can officeholders  and  party  workers  don't 
remember  the  Schoeneck  glory  days— when 
as  majority  leader  he  was  the  No.  1  RepubU- 
can legislator  on  the  floor  of  the  state  As- 
sembly in  Albany,  or  later  when  as  state 
OOP  chairman  he  was  New  York's  No.  1  Re- 
publican, period. 

The  71 -year-old  senior  partner  in  the  pres- 
tigious law  firm  of  Bond,  Schoeneck  St  King 
took  to  politics  naturally. 

His  uncle.  Edward  Schoeneck,  served  in 
the  Assembly  from  1904  to  1907  and  was 
lieutenant  governor  from  1915  to  1918.  He 
was  also  mayor  of  Syracuse. 

Although  he  dabled  in  politics  long  before 
that,  Charlie  Schoeneck's  political  career  of- 
ficially dates  to  his  June  1952  election  as  a 
memt>er  of  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee, a  post  he  still  holds. 

He  entered  the  Assembly  in  1955  and 
stayed  there  until  1960.  Seven  years  later, 
he  once  again  answered  his  party's  call  and 
became  Republican  state  chairman. 

Schoeneck  is  a  record-setter.  He  is  the 
only  Syracusan  ever  Assembly  majority 
leader,  and  he  was  the  young  member  in 
point  of  seniority  to  hold  that  post.  He  was 
a  Republican  national  committeeman  from 
1947  to  1969  and  was  chairman  of  the  New 
York  state  delegation  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1968.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Electoral  College  in  1972. 

Schoeneck  was  long  a  popular  figure  with 
the  voters,  but  his  constituents  turned  on 
him  in  1960,  even  though  he  was  the  second 
most  powerful  man  in  the  Assembly.  He  was 
turned  out  of  office  because  he  voted  for  a 
Rockefeller-proposed  state  tax  hike. 

That  ended  Schoeneck's  career  as  a  public 
official,  but  he  remained  active  politically 
for  another  decade.  That  was  mainly  at  the 
behest  of  Rockefeller,  who  thought  Charlie 
and  Betty  Schoeneck  could  do  no  wrong. 

Schoeneck  played  a  key  role  in  Rocke- 
feller's 1968  bid  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination.  There's  a  story  that 
someone  should  persuade  Charlie  or  Ford  to 
tell  at  the  March  2  soiree.  The  man  who 
presided  at  that  convention  in  Miami  was 
Oerald  Ford  . . . 

Many  things  other  than  his  political  or 
legislative  skills  make  Charlie  Schoeneck 
something  special.  One  is  his  height.  He 
towers  over  everyone  around  him.  Another 
is  his  voice.  He  needs  no  microphone.  A 
great  sense  of  humor  is  another  of  Charlie 
Schoeneck's  attributes. 

There  are  some  things  many  people  don't 
know  about  the  man.  Few  reidize  he  is  a 
combat  veteran  of  World  War  II . . . 

He  is  also  an  honorary  Indian  chief  in  the 
Cayuga  tribe.  Schoeneck  has  devoted  count- 
less hours  to  such  varied  community  activi- 
ties as  the  Syracuse  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Syracuse  and  Harvard  University  alumni 
groups.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Syracuse 
State,  the  Syracuse  Nats  basketball  team 
and  the  Syracuse  Chiefs  baseball  team. 

Many  candidates  for  public  office  say  they 
run  to  repay  the  debt  they  owe  their  com- 
munity for  all  it  has  done  for  them.  Charlie 
Schoeneck  doesn't  ever  have  to  worry  about 
that.  The  community  is  heavily  indebted  to 
him  for  all  he  has  done  for  it.  He  has  served 
his  country,  state,  county,  city  and  fellow- 
man  with  distinction.  It's  time  we  told  him 
so.« 
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THE  ARMS  RACE 

HON.MARCYKAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  »ny  col- 
leagues a  very  Insightful  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  6.  1983.  This  article  discusses 
what  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  can 
do  to  halt  the  arms  race.  Although  we 
cannot  dictate  national  security  policy 
to  the  President,  we  can  alter  the  po- 
litical environment  in  which  this 
policy  is  formulated.  In  this  respect.  I 
believe  that  our  role  can  be  signifl- 

I  hope  that  my  coUeagues  will  Uk« 
the  time  to  read  the  article  which  fol- 
lows: 

Save  Us  All,  Comgress:  No  Weapoks  iw 

Space.  No  UNRAXiriED  Treaties 
(By  Hans  A.  Bethe  and  Kurt  Gottfried)  ■ 
The  Reagan  administration's  attitude 
toward  nuclear  weapons  and  ""clear  wax 
has  profoundly  alarmed  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans The  unexpected  explosion  of  public 
support  for  a  nuclear  freeze  sends  a  message 
thalis  loud  and  clear;Stop  the  arms  race, 
we  want  to  get  off!"  There  is  also  deep  frus- 
TratTo^in  the  land  about  what  can  be  done 
when  the  government  in  power  is  as  inflexi- 
ble as  this  one  seems  to  be.  

But  something  can  be  done-by  Congress. 
Of  course  the  House  and  Senate  cannot  dic- 
tate national  security  policy  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  But  with  legislation,  resolutions 
and  the  right  kind  of  hearings.  Congress  can 
transform  the  political  environment  m 
which  national  security  policy  is  made. 

That  policy  is  now  based  on  what  we  may 
call  the  Weinberger  Doctrine: 

The  United  SUtes  must  have  the  ability 
not  just  to  wage  nuclear  wars  but  to  "pre- 
vail" in  such  conflicte.  TTntt«i 
By  engaging  in  an  arms  race,  the  united 
States  can  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt 
policies  more  to  our  liking.  Tj, 

This  doctrine  was  unveiled  when  the  Pive- 
Year  Defense  Guidance  Plan,  signed  by  De- 
fense   Secretary    Caspar    Weinberger,    was 
ea!ked  to  the  press  last  May.  It  has  never 
been  disavowed  by  the  Reagan  admlnistra- 

^That  document  sUtes  that  our  nuclear 
forces  must  be  able  to  "decapitate  the 
Soviet  leadership,  while  we  control  the 
climb  up  the  "escalation  ladder."  The  plan 
expecte  us  to  "prevaU"  and  to  attain  an  end 
of  hostUlties  on  "terms  favorable  to  the 
US"  though  it  neglects  to  explata  with 
whom  these  terms  would  be  negotiated. 

The  Reagan  administration  differs  from 
aU  its  predecessors  in  one  Important  respect, 
i^he  formulation  and  execution  of  defense 
policy  te  now  in  the  hands  of  civilians  who 
believe  that  this  country  really  could  pre- 
^r  !n  a  nuclear  war.  Weinberger's  five- 
year  plan  heralds  the  triumph  of  a  school  of 
civniwi  strategists  whose  theories  tell  us  as 
much  about  national  security  as  astrology 
S^   al^ut   the   nature   of   the   heavenly 


.  Hans  Bethe.  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prtee  in  Phys- 
ics, wm  head  of  theoretical  physics  In  the  Manhat- 
S;  P^olf^where  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  In 
t^t^  Kurt  Gottfried,  a  Cornell  physicist,  is  a  dl 
^l^of  the  Union  of  Concerned  ScientlsU. 
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bodies.  No  wonder  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  had  to  become  the  restraining  force  in 

the  Pentagon.  ....... 

The  Weinberger  Doctrine  is  firmly  baaed 
on  misconceptions,  some  military,  other  po- 
litical. , 

On  the  mUitary  side,  it  falls  to  recognize 
that  any  nuclear  war-no  matter  how  Umit- 
ed-could  escaUte  to  a  strategic  nuclear 
war.  One  can  argue  forever  whether  this  es- 
caUtion  probabUity  Is  10  percent,  or  60  per- 
^t,  or  90  percent.  But  It  Is  certainly  not 

'^Sice  a  strategic  exchange  begins,  escala- 
tion to  an  all-out  holocaust  becomes  very 
possible.  Both  human  and  technical  factors 
point  in  that  direction.  In  particular,  the  In- 
tricate systems  that  both  superpowers  use 
to  control  their  nuclear  weapons,  and  to 
watch  their  opponent,  are  highly  vulnerable 
to  attack  Hence  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  achieve  any  military  or  poUtlcal  objective 
whatever  entails  unaccepUble  risks.  Nuclear 
weapons  can  only  serve  as  a  deterrent. 

The  political  facet  of  the  Weinberger  Doc- 
trine is  even  more  remarkable.  While  Ameri- 
can voters  will  never  accept  the  arms  race 
that  is  envisages,  the  doctrine  will  provoke  a 
soviet  response  that  could  last  tor  a  genera- 
tion  because  the  dicUtorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat is  largely  immune  to  the  desires  of 
proletarians.  The  notion  that  the  White 
HoW«)uld  compete  with  the  Kremlta  in 
extracting  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  a 
more  intense  arms  race  is  nonsense 

One  might  choose  to  simply  await  the  in- 
evitable failure  of  the  Weinberger  Doctrine 
But  while  our  leaders  chase  the  mirafe  ft 
nuclear  superiority,  opportunities  that  wUl 
never  return  are  lost. 

Propaganda  notwithstanding.  Soviet  p<»i- 
tions  in  three  vital  areas  of  arms  control  de- 
serve serious  consideration:  on  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, weapons  in  space,  and  medium- 
r^ge  missiles  in  Europe.  All  have  been  re- 
jected or  ignored  by  the  Reagaji  administra- 
tion. All  deserve  the  scrutiny  of  Congress 

The  same  holds  for  strategic  arms  control^ 
Experts  have  noted  that  the  much-maligned 
SALT  II  treaty,  which  Is  signed,  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  than  Presi- 
dlHtReagans  START  Proposal-which  has 
yet  to  be  transformed  into  a  draft  treaty 
suitable  for  negotiation  at  Geneva.  This 
paradox  merits  congressional  inquiry. 

The  opportunities  that  we  could  soon  lose 
are  best  appreciated  by  placing  them  in  a 
historical  setting.  ^  „^  ^      ... 

After  Hiroshima,  the  United  States  tried 
m  vain  to  achieve  international  control  over 
nuclear  weapons.  In  retrospect  it  is  obvious 
that  Stalin  was  far  too  sjf P'c'ov"  ««^d 
power-hungry  to  allow  America  to  be  the 
bnly  nation  to  possess  such  a  revolutionary 
military  technology.  _   . 

In  1958  President  Elsenhower  announced 
that  we  were  willing  to  negotiate  a  Compre- 
hcMlvl  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  outlawing 
^1  nuclear  tests.  This  Imaginative  prop<m^ 
went  down  with  the  U.S.  spy  plane  shot 
down  over  Russia.  No  president  since  then 
has  had  both  the  wisdom  and  prestige  re- 
quired for  so  far-reaching  a  step. 

By  the  time  the  1963  treaty  banning  at- 
mospheric tests  was  signed,  the  arms  ™cers 
had  gutted  the  Eisenhower  concept.  Testing 
Vust  went  underground.  Had  the  compre- 
Snslve  ban  been  adopted  in  1960,  the  most 
destabUizing  weapons  In  both  arsenals-tlie 
m^lfiple  wlrhead  missiles  (MIRV)-would 
now  be  more  primitive  and  less  <i^^J?^- 

In  1974  President  Nixon  signed  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  prohibiting  un- 
derSovmd  tests  larger  than  150  kilotons- 
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some  10  times  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  It  has 
not  been  ratified.  President  Carter  made 
progress  toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
The  Russians  agreed  to  a  network  of  seismic 
detectors  on  Soviet  soil,  and  to  some  on-site 
inspection.  But  Carter  did  not  have  the  po- 
litical strength  to  capitalize  on  this.  In  July 
1982  the  Reagan  administration  announced 
that  it  would  be  the  first  U.S.  80vemroent 
to  abandon  all  negotiations  toward  a  CTBT. 
The  evolution  of  the  strategic  balance  is 
also  instructive,  because  in  advocating  the 
Weinberger  Doctrine  the  administration 
often  rewrites  hUtory. 

Last    Nov.    22   President   Reagan,   while 
pointing  to  a  chart,  said  to  the  ration     Ete- 
lleve  It  or  not,  we  froze  our  numbers  in  iwo 
and  have  deployed  no  additionaJ  missllM 
since  then. "  He  neglected  to  say  that  since 
1965.  because  of  MIRV.  the  number  of  war- 
heads carried  by  our  submarines  and  land- 
based   missUes  has  grown   from    1.700   w 
6  200 
'Reagan  also  said.   "Many  of  our  bom»«" 
are   now   older   than   the   pilots   that   fly 
them."  but  he  did  not  point  out  that  at  tws 
moment,  they  are  being  equipped  with  3.000 
incredibly  accurate  nuclear  cruise  missllM 
that  can  be  fired  from  outside  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. Therefore  no  new  high-performance 
plane,  such  as  the  Bl.  is  needed  to  bomb  the 

Soviet  Union.  

In  brief,  today  our  strategic  weapons  are 
far  more  numerous,  survivable.  versatile,  ac- 
curate and  reliable  than  in  1965.  As  the 
Joint  Chiefs  have  said,  they  would  not  trade 
our  arsenal  for  the  Soviets'. 

Since  1972  the  Soviet  Union  has  quadru- 
pled its  strategic  warheads  and  greatly 
strengthened  its  European  missUe  force. 
But  we  should  remember  that  we  have  also 
made  dramatic  moves. 

In  1960-65,  the  advent  of  Polaris  subma- 
rines and  Minutoman  ICBMs  produced  a 
massive    increase   in   the    potency    of   oi^ 
forces.  That's  why  the  administration  uses 
1965   as   the   base   year   in   promoting   its 
buildup;  it  does  not  mention  that  we  then 
enjoyed  a  10-to-l  advantage  in  warheads^ 
And  the  recent  Soviet  buildup  was  certainly 
triggered  by  our  earlier  MIRV  deployment. 
Since  1945  every  major  weapons  system 
was  first  introduced  by  us:  hydrogen  bomte^ 
solid-fueled    missiles,    submarine-  aundhe^ 
missiles    MIRV    and   cruise    missiles.   This 
?^?d    hould  be  compared  with  Reagan^s 
Statement  on  Nov.  22:  "You  often  hear  that 
t^e  U.I    and  the  Soviet  Union  are  'n  an 
a?ms   race.   The   truth   is  that   while   the 
Soviet  Union  has  raced,  we  have  not. 

Both  sides  are  racing.  Neither  seems  able 
to  learn  that  the  race  relentlessly  under- 
mines its  security. 
What  can  Congress  do  to  stem  this  tide? 
Consider,   first,   that   the   administration 
has  abandoned  the  test  ban  negotiations, 
and  has  even  indicated  a  desire  to  renegoti- 
ate the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  because 
ft  claiL  we  cannot  verify  Soviet  adherence 
ti)  the  150-kiloton  limit.  This  contradicts  the 
opinion  of  virtually  all  leading  Be«Pfy/'Cf; 
In  any  event,  if  that  is  really  the  president  s 
concern,  he  should  ask  Congress  to  rat^y 
the  Threshold  Treaty,  whereupon  both  par- 
ties must  hold  joint  test  explosions  tx)  check 
the  calibration  of  their  seismic  detectors. 

But  the  current  150-kiloton  limit  is  a  red 
herring.  All  experts  agree  that  underground 
explosions  as  small  as  2  kilotons  can  be  de- 
Sd  ami  distinguished-with  high  confi- 
^n^-from  earthquakes.  A  test  ban  with 
an  exceedingly  low  threshold  is  verifiable 

unfortunately,  by  now  a  comprehensive 
ban  would  have  little  Impact  on  the  super- 
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sharp  reduction  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Europe 
in  return  for  American  deployment  of  some 
cruise  missiles  but  no  Pershing  II  ballistic 
missiles. 

The  negotiations  must  be  pursued  vigor- 
ously. The  placing  of  U.S.  missiles  on  Euro- 
pean soil  would  be  highly  divisive.  Though 
we  doubt  the  Russians  are  that  shrewd,  one 
must  wonder  whether  their  reckless  SS-20 
buildup  was  actually  intended  to  provoke  us 
into  a  response  that  would  tear  NATO 
apart. 

Congressional  committees  should  explore 
the  long-term  consequences  of  deploying 
hundreds  of  new  missiles  in  Europe,  asking 
how  such  deployments  could  possibly  en- 
hance Western  security. 

If  the  NATO  nations  really  want  to  in- 
crease their  security,  they  would  do  t)etter 
to  divert  funds  from  nuclear  weapons  that 
could  destroy  them  to  conventional  weapons 
that  can  defend  them.  Congress  should 
weigh  every  funding  request  for  nuclear 
weaponry  against  what  the  same  money 
would  buy  in  combat  supplies,  fortifications, 
prepositioned  equipment  and  the  other 
humdrum  needs  of  a  sound  and  credible  de- 
fense. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  for  Congress  to 
provide  leadership  in  national  security  af- 
fairs, but  it  is  also  true  that  the  administra- 
tion is  headed  in  a  disastrous  direction.  The 
1982  elections  show  that  Americans  do  not 
want  to  go  in  that  direction,  like  lemmings 
to  the  sea. 

Congress  can  ai^d  should  provide  an  alter- 
native. It  can  withhold  funds  from  military 
programs  that  undermine  our  security.  It 
can  pass  resolutions  in  support  of  the  freeze 
and  other  critical  arms  control  measures. 
And  it  can  ratify  SALT  II  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  as  executive  agreements.* 


ED  HOOD.  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
TO  THE  WORLD  MARITIME 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Edwin 
M.  Hood  has  been  appointed  to  a  2- 
year  term  as  the  U.S.  Representative 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  new 
World  Maritime  University.  The  Uni- 
versity was  established  by  the  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Organization,  former- 
ly the  International  Maritime  Consult- 
ative Organization,  and  is  an  agency  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  University  will  open  in  Jtily  at 
Malmo.  Sweden,  and  will  provide  cur- 
riculum for  specialist  training  of 
senior  maritime  personnel  from  devel- 
oping countries  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
motion of  maritime  safety  and  preven- 
tion of  marine  pollution. 

Mr.  Hood  was  selected  for  this  ap- 
pointment by  the  Presidential  Person- 
nel Office  of  the  White  House,  and  he 
comes  to  this  position  after  a  career  as 
president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Coimcil 
of  America,  a  position  he  has  held  for 
23  years. 

Mr.  Hood's  accomplishments  in  the 
maritime  field  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  He  is  recognized  world- 
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wide  as  a  leading  spokesman  for  the 
U.S.  maritime  industry  and  has  testi- 
fied before  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Ed  Hood 
will  make  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  goals  of  the  World  Maritime  Uni- 
versity. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  him  for  his  willingness 
to  serve  and  to  wish  him  every  success 
in  his  new  responsibilities.* 
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COPPER  MOUNTAIN  COLLEGE 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  you  a  fantastic 
accomplishment  that  resulted  from  a 
campaign  to  privately  raise  the  funds 
and  construct  a  college  in  the  beauti- 
ful Morongo  Basin.  I  believe  this  badly 
needed  college  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  the  efforts  of  a  community  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  coming  together  and 
helping  themselves. 

I  cannot  help  but  remember  a  year 
ago,  as  this  project  got  underway,  the 
words  of  President  Reagan  as  he  was 
striking  the  theme,  "let's  pull  togeth- 
er, we've  got  to  help  each  other." 
People  in  individual  communities  and 
the  private  sector  are  the  heart  of 
America  and  I  believe  that  call  was  a 
piece  of  the  inspiration  that  has  led 
this  idea  and  dream  to  a  phenomenal 
success. 

The  Friends  of  Copper  Mountain 
College  have  been  kind  enough  to  pro- 
vide me  with  an  extra  packet  of  infor- 
mation which  outlines  much  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  so  that  I  may 
personally  share  this  success  story 
with  the  President.  I  know  that  he  has 
a  truly  great  interest  in  this  kind  of 
effort. 

The  Copper  Mountain  College  when 
completed,  will  consist  of  four  build- 
ings totaling  14.250  square  feet,  sur- 
roimding  a  courtyard  and  connected 
by  walks  and  breezeways.  Facilities 
will  include  seven  general  purpose 
classrooms;  a  science  lab.  office  occu- 
pations lab,  and  library;  and  offices  for 
administration  faculty,  and  coimsel- 
ors. 

On  February  18.  there  will  be  a 
dinner  to  honor  those  individuals  and 
organizations  which  made  generous 
contributions.  Scheduled  the  following 
day  is  the  ground-breaking  ceremony 
and  realization  of  the  goal  for  Cop|}er 
Mountain  College. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  and  commend  the  citizens  of 
my  district  who  contributed  to  this 
wonderful  community  project.  I  be- 
lieve the  dream  of  Copper  Mountain 
College  reflects  that  pioneering  spirit 
which  allowed  the  dream  of  our  coun- 


try to  be  realized.  This  same  spirit  is 
alive  today  in  the  Morongo  Basin  and 
provides  clear  evidence  that  the  future 
of  our  great  land  is  in  good  hands.* 


SHERWOOD  L.    -WOODY- 
SIMPSON 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  February  8.  Sherwood  L. 
•Woody  "  Simpson  is  being  honored  as 
the  Distinguished  Scouter  of  the  Year 
by  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Woody  Simpson,  a  lifetime  resident 
of  San  Marino,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  for  40  years.  He 
became  an  Eagle  Scout  with  Silver 
Palm  in  1943.  ^       .  ^ 

He  has  served  as  Scoutmaster  for 
Troop  360  for  6  years.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  board 
of  directors  since  1973. 

Woody  Simpson  has  been  a  distin- 
guished leader  in  local,  national  and 
international  Boy  Scouting  for  25 
years.  During  that  time  he  has  been  a 
positive,  beneficial  force  in  the  lives  of 
many,  many  young  men. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  what  Mr.  Simpson  represents;  of 
the  goodness  he  promotes;  of  the 
ethics  he  lives  by  and  professes.  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  play  a  small  part  in 
this  most  worthy  tribute.* 


CAZENOVIA  COLLEGE  PLACES 
EMPHASIS  ON  HELPING  STU- 
DENTS COPE  WITH  EXPENSES 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ca- 
zenovia  College,  a  2-year,  private  col- 
lege has  inaugurated  a  program  tnai 
permits  students  to  attend  school 
without  spending  cash  for  tuition, 
room,  and  board. 

Known  as  the  zero  cash  plan.  It  is 
funded  from  the  college's  endowment. 
Cazenovia  College  officials  help  stu- 
dents apply  for  various  State  and  Fed- 
eral loan  and  grant  programs.  If  a  stu- 
dent seeks  a  guaranteed  student  loan, 
the  family  contribution  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  college  at  the  same 
rate  as  a  financial  institution,  but  with 
no  origination  fee;  and  payments  are 
deferred  until  graduation. 

I  commend  Cazenovia  College  for  its 
willingness  to  help  students  and  their 
families  cope  with  the  expense  of  a 
college  education.* 
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VOTING  RECORD  OP 
REPRESENTATIVE  UDALL 

HON.  MORRK  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
*  Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  southern  Arizona  have  the 
right  to  know  where  I  stand  on  the 
issues  decided  by  the  House,  and  I 
have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. ,.  t     T 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main.  Tucson. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 
Voting  Record 

KEY 

1  Official  rollcall  number; 

2  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 
4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on: 
5  The  date  of  the  action; 
6.  My  vote.  In  the  form  Y  =  yes.  N=no,  and 

NV=not  voting.  _,  , 

7  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8  An  Indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 


1  H.J.  Res.  389/H.J.  Res.  391.  Fiscal  1982 
SupplemenUl  Appropriations/Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  Fiscal  1982  Supple- 
menUl Appropriations/Unemployment 
Compensation.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  355)  providing  for  House  floor  consider- 
ation of  H.J.  Res.  389,  to  appropriate  $5  bil- 
lion in  supplemental  fiscal  1982  funding  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  391.  to  "iPPropn^ 
ate  $2.3  billion  In  supplemental  fiscal  1982 
funding  for  unemployment  compensation 
and  sUte  employment  services.  Adopted 
329-72:  Y(2-2-0).  Feb.  9. 

2  H  J  Res.  389.  Fiscal  1982  Supplemental 
Appropriations/Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Motion  to  recommit  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  Appropriations  Comm  ttee.  with 
Instructions  to  add  language  prohibiting  use 
of  funds  m  the  act  for  Payment  on  guaran- 
teed loans  to  Poland.  Rejected  152-256.  N<2- 
2  0)   Fct)   9 

'3  H  J  Res.  389.  Fiscal  1982  SupplemenUl 
Appropriations/Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Passage  of  the  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide a  fiscal  1982  supplemenUl  appropria- 
tion of  $5  billion  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  repay  funds  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury  by  corporation  m  fiscal  years 
1980  1981.  and  In  the  first  quarter  of  ftecal 
year  1982.  Passed  320-86:  Y(4-0-0),  Feb.  9. 


1985 

4.  H.J.  Res.  392.  Fiscal  1982  Supplemental 
Appropriations/Low-Income  Energy  Assist- 
ance. Passage  of  the  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$123  000,000  for  low-Income  energy  assist- 
ance paymenu,  bringing  fiscal  1982  appro- 
priations for  the  program  to  the  full  author- 
ization level  of  $1,875  billion.  The  resolution 
was  modified  by  a  BroyhUl,  R-N.C.  amend- 
ment prohibiting  use  of  the  money  for  any 
purpose  other  than  low-Income  energy  aid 
and  requiring  that  it  be  spent  before  May 
31  1982  to  prevent  its  use  for  payment  ol 
air-conditioning  bills.  Passed  342-62:  Y(2-2- 

0),  Feb.  9.  ,  .  1 

5.  H.J.  Res.  391.  Fiscal  1982  Supplemental 
Appropriations/Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion. Passage  of  the  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide a  fiscal  1982  supplemenUl  appropria- 
tion of  $2,293,490,000  for  the  unemployment 
Insurance  program  and  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service.  Passed  398-3:  Y(4-0-0).  Feh_9. 

6  H.R.  4481.  Justice  Assistance  Act.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968 
to  create  an  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
within  the  Justice  Department  to  authorize 
the  $170  million  in  50-50  matching  granU  to 
the  states  In  fiscal  1983  to  aid  in  fighting 
crime.  Passed  289-73:  Y(2-2-0).  Feb.  10. 

7  H  J  Res.  389.  Fiscal  1982  Supplemental 
Appropriations/Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Motion  to  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  add  an  appropriation  of  $123  mil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  fiscal  1982  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  to  be  available 
only  until  May  31, 1982.  to  the  b»U  appropri- 
ating $5  billion  In  supplemental  fiscal  1982 
funding  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion.  Motion   agreed   to   264-62:   Y(2-l-l). 

Feb  10 

9  H  Con.  Res.  226.  El  Salvador  Elections. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  president  should 
press  for  unconditional  discussions  among 
the  major  political  factions  in  El  Salvador  in 
order  to  guarantee  a  safe  and  sUble  envi- 
ronment for  free  and  open  democratic  elec- 
tions.   Motion    agreed    to    396-3:    Y(3-l-0), 

March  2.  _.  .  . 

10  HJ.  Res.  373.  Soviet  Human  Rights. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  president  should  take 
action  to  express  to  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  message  that  it  should 
comply  with  Its  obligations  under  Interna- 
tional agreements  to  respect  the  right*  ol  its 
citizens  to  practice  their  religion  and  to  emi- 
grate, and  should  stop  "harassments,  arrests 
and  trials"  of  members  of  its  Jewish  com- 
munity and  allow  Jews  "ho  wish  t^  emi- 
grate to  do  so.  Motion  agreed  to  387-0.  Y(4- 
0-0),  March  2.  .  „ 

11  HR  5366.  Federal  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed'Work  Schedules.  Motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  provide  perma- 
nent authority  for  federal  agencies  to  estab- 
lish flexible  employee  work  schedules  as  an 
alternative  to  the  traditional  8-hour  day. 
Kn  reject  255-142:  Y(  2-2-0),  March  2^ 

13  S  1503.  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  president  to  allo- 
cate petroleum  supplies  during  a  severe  oil 
short!a«e.  Adopted  246-144:  Y(  1-3-0),  March 
3 

14  HR  5118.  Southern  Arizona  Water 
Rights.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  357) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  provide  water  to  the  Papago 
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Tribe  of  Ar  zon*.  Adopted  374-1:  Y(4-0-0). 
March  3. 

Ifl.  H.R.  !>118.  Southern  Arizona  Water 
Rights.  Mot  on  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Con  imittee  of  the  Whole  for  consid- 
eration of  t  >e  bill  to  provide  water  to  the 
Papago  Trita  t  of  Arizona.  Motion  agreed  to 
359-0:  Y(4-&  0).  March  4. 

17.  H.R.  ills.  Southern  Arizona  Water 
Rights.  Pass  ige  of  the  bill  to  provide  water 
to  the  Papai  o  Tribe  of  Arizona.  Passed  311- 
50:  Y<3-l-0),  March  4. 

18.  S.J.  Riis.  142.  Afghanistan  Day.  Pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution  to  request  the 
president  to  proclaim  March  21.  1982.  as 
"Afghanistai  i  Day"  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  tccupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces  Passed  346-0:  Y(4-0-0).  March 
4. 

20.  H.R.  2  60.  Potato  Research  and  Pro- 
motion. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
producer  ass  essment  for  research  and  pro- 
motion actii  ities  by  the  National  Potato 
Promotion  I  oard  and  to  authorize  certain 
other  Chang  !s  in  the  potato  research  and 
promotion  pi  ogram.  (The  changes  must  also 
be  approved  by  potato  producers  in  a  refer- 
endum.) Molion  agreed  to  361-8:  Y(4-0-0). 
March  9. 

23.  H.R.  3 120.  Hoboken  Pier  Properties. 
Motion  to  SI  Lspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  sell  pi  >r  terminals  owned  by  the  fed- 
eral govemr  lent  to  the  City  of  Hoboken. 
N.J..  at  a  ne  iotiated  price  that  may  be  less 
than  fair  m;  irket  value.  Motion  agreed  to 
336-43:  NV  C  -0-1).  March  18. 

24.  H.R.  44  18.  Secret  Service  Zones  of  Pro- 
tection. Mot  on  to  susi>end  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Secret  Servie  e  to  protect  persons,  including 
the  vice  prea  ident  and  his  family,  officially 
designated  pi  esidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates  aid  their  spouses,  and  visiting 
heads  of  stat ;.  The  bill  also  increased  penal- 
ties for  viola  ting  a  Secret  Service  "zone  of 
protection"  around  a  protected  person. 
Motion  agretd  to  379-1:  Y(3-l-0).  March  18. 

25.  H.R.  4«  S8.  Military  Personnel  and  Ci- 
vilian Emploirees  Claims  Act  Amendments. 
Motion  to  SI  spend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  increa  le  from  S15.0OO  to  $25,000  the 
maximum  sei  tlement  the  U.S.  must  pay  for 
personal  proi  lerty  losses  related  to  the  serv- 
ice of  milil  ary  and  civilian  employees. 
Motion  agree  to  370-11:  Y( 4-0-0),  March  18. 

26.  H.R.  ;  345.  Patent  and  Trademark 
Laws  and  Cim  RighU  of  Institutionalized 
Persons  Act.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  biU  to  make  technical  changes 
in  the  patent  and  trademark  laws  and  in  the 
Civil  Rights  ( f  Institutionalized  Persons  Act 
(PL  96-247).  tlotion  agreed  to  382-0:  Y(4-0- 
0).  March  18. 

27.  H.R.  23: 9.  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Motion  o  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  to  wUve  the  statute  of  limitations 
applicable  to  two  claims  that  three  Indian 
nations  in  pklahoma  have  against  the 
United  Statet  government.  Motion  rejected 
174-215:  Y(2-j2-0),  March  18. 

28.  H.  Cor.  Res.  290.  Federally  Insured 
Deposits.  Mo  t.ion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  to  reaffirm 
that  savings  Ideposits  up  to  the  statutorily 
prescribed  anount.  currently  $100,000  in 
federally  Insi  red  depository  institutions  are 
backed  by  tie  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  SUte  .  Motion  agreed  to  382-7:  Y(4- 
0-0),  March  1 S. 

30.  H.  Coti  Res. 
Demand  for 


100.  Russian  Refugees, 
a  second  on  the  Bonker.  D- 


Waah.,  motii «  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
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adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  president 
should  take  such  steps  as  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  Chmykhalov  and  Vash- 
chenko  families,  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  on  June  27.  1978  in 
hopes  of  emigrating  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  embassy  until 
the  Soviet  Union  permits  them  to  emigrate. 
Second  ordered  373-1:  Y(  3-0-1).  March  23. 

31.  H.R.  5014.  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  extend  for  10  years  the  life 
of  the  (3ateway  National  Recreation  Area 
Advisory  Commission,  which  expires  Oct. 
27.  1982.  Motion  agreed  to  368-30:  Y(2-l-l), 
March  23. 

32.  H.R.  4750.  Roosevelt  Memorial.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
authoirze  a  study  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  living  memorial  in 
Warm  Springs.  Oa.  Motion  agreed  to  288- 
107:  Y(  1-2-1).  March  23. 

33.  S.  146.  Historic  Preservation  for 
Camden.  S.C.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Interior 
Secretary  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments to  assist  in  the  historic  preservation 
of  Camden.  S.C.  Motion  rejected  243-152: 
Y(2-l-l),  March  23. 

34.  S.  2166.  Distribution  of  the  Slide  Show 
"Montana".  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  to  distribute 
within  the  United  States  a  slide  show  enti- 
tled "Montana:  The  People  Speak."  Motion 
agreed  to  388-11:  Y(2-l-l).  March  23. 

35.  H.R.  4709.  Prompt  Payment  Act. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  require  the  federal  government  to 
pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  for  prop- 
erty or  services.  Motion  agreed  to  396-0: 
Y(3-0-l).  March  23. 

36.  H.R.  2528.  Economy  Act  Amendments. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  provide  that  all  departments  and 
agencies  may  obtain  material  and  services 
from  other  agencies  by  contract.  Motion 
agreed  to  356-43:  Y(  3-0-1).  March  23.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  STUDENT 
SELF-HELP  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Congressman  James  Jeffords 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  which 
would  help  those  remaining  students 
who  continue  to  receive  social  security 
student  benefits  to  earn  the  money 
they  need  to  continue  their  education. 
In  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981,  the  Congress  heeded  the  ad- 
ministration request  to  eliminate  the 
social  security  student  benefit.  Prior 
to  that  action,  students  enrolled  in  col- 
leges or  universities,  whose  families 
were  eligible  for  social  security  be- 
cause of  retirement,  death,  or  disabil- 
ity of  the  primary  wage  earner,  re- 
ceived a  student  benefit  until  they 
reached  the  age  of  22.  The  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  included  a  provi- 
sion to  phase  out  this  benefit.  The  last 
class  of  eligible  students  enrolled  in  a 
college    or    university    in    September 
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1981.  Summer  benefits  were  eliminat- 
ed, and  last  year,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber, all  students  receiving  social  securi- 
ty student  benefit  experienced  a  25- 
percent  reduction  on  the  benefit  they 
receive. 

In  addition,  new  regulations  of  the 
Pell  grant  program  required  school  fi- 
nancial aid  officers  to  consider  social 
security  student  benefits  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  for  this 
form  of  financial  aid.  The  natural 
result  is  that  students  who  formerly 
relied  on  the  social  security  student 
benefits  to  help  finance  their  educa- 
tions have  had  to  earn  more  money 
through  work. 

However,  students  are  subject  to  the 
same  earnings  limitation  which  is  ap- 
plied to  retirees  under  social  security. 
For  every  dollar  over  $4,925  which  a 
student  earns  toward  his  or  her  tui- 
tion, he  or  she  experiences  a  50-cent 
reduction  in  social  security  student 
benefits.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students  aroimd  the  country  will 
have  to  repay  social  security  for  pay- 
ments they  receive  in  excess  of  the 
earnings  limitation  provision,  and  may 
end  up  owing  back  payments  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  These  students  are  el- 
igible to  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits because  one  of  their  parents  is  dis- 
abled, retired,  or  deceased.  Quite 
simply,  many  of  these  students  have 
been  forced  to  change  their  education- 
al plans  or  drop  out  of  school  entirely, 
because  the  reduction  in  social  securi- 
ty l>enefits  is  in  addition  to  the  other 
reductions  in  Federal  student  financial 
aid. 

We  think  this  is  a  serious  problem, 
so  we  are  introducing  legislation  which 
will  raise  the  earhings  limitation  for 
students  to  $10,000,  to  be  effective  this 
year.  This  new  earnings  limitation, 
which  would  apply  only  to  students, 
would  help  working  students  to  earn 
the  money  they  need  to  continue  their 
schooling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  eliminating  the  earn- 
ings limitation  entirely  would  cost  the 
social  security  trust  funds  $30  million 
over  4  years.  This  provision  would  not 
have  the  same  price  tag,  but  it  would 
really  get  at  the  problem  these  stu- 
dents are  experiencing  in  financing 
their  education.  It  is  a  self-help  bill  in 
the  purest  sense  since  the  cost  of  the 
bill  will  actually  depend  on  the 
number  of  students  who  can  and  do 
earn  over  $4,925. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
enact  this  legislation  to  help  further 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the 
remaining  students  who  are  receiving 
social  security  student  benefits.  We 
urge  our  colleagues  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  this  student  self-help  bill.* 
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NATURAL  GAS  PRICE 
INCREASES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1983 
♦  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  before  us  today-a  case  of  un- 
conscionable price  increases  in  natural 
gas  prices  in  the  midst  of  a  supply 
glut-refocuses  our  attention  on  fun- 
damental questions  of  energy  policy. 
For  the  past  decade,  our  Nation  has 
attempted  to  resolve  its  energy  prob- 
lems. Debate  has  raged  on  and  on,  yet 
even  today,  questions  of  price,  supply, 
equity,  and  fairness  remain.  The  fact 
that  we  are  assembled  here  today  illus- 
trates how  much  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  achieve  an  acceptable, 
rational  and  equitable  energy  policy. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  an  important,  but  sometimes  forgot- 
ten aspect  of  the  natural  gas  situation. 
We  should  not  forget  that  a  social  con- 
tract exists  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  low-income  and 
fixed-income  people  of  this  Nation. 
This  social  contract  obligates  our  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  assistance  to  poor 
people  facing  escalated  energy  prices. 

Congress  entered  a  social  contract 
when  it  called  for  market  pricing  of 
scarce  energy  resources.  Congress  en- 
tered the  contract  when  it  permitted 
the  gas  prices  in  Boston  to  rise  from 
$2  23  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  1974 
to  $8.20  in  1980-a  quantum  leap  of 
305  percent.  Since  1970  to  today,  those 
prices  have  increased  by  a  phenomenal 
535  percent.  Congress  made  a  contract 
with  the  people  when  it  pledged  to 
raise  energy  prices  and  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  low-income  households  from 
the  life-threatening  prospect  of  higher 
energy  prices.  And  in  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic despair  for  millions,  record  un- 
employment and  rising  energy  Prices,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  breach  this 
social  contract. 

Our  forefathers  founded  this  coun- 
try on  the  concept  of  social  contracts 
and  recognized  the  sanctity  of  such 
agreements.  A  social  contract,  like  all 
contracts,  consists  of  consideration  be- 
tween two  parties.  In  this  case,  the 
parties  are  low-  and  moderate-income 
Americans  and  their  Government.  In 
such  a  social  contract,  the  people  give 
consideration,  such  as  giving  up  low 
energy  prices,  and  the  Government 
promises  to  return  consideration,  such 
as  providing  protection  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  meet  the  high  price  of 
energy  necessary  for  a  minimal  stand- 
ard of  living.  .        . 

This  Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  were  only  willing  to  accept  the 
high  energy  prices  if  those  price  levels 
were  matched  with  a  corresponding 
program  of  energy  assistance  to  low- 
and  fixed-income  households  along 
with     increases     in     insulation     and 


weatherizatlon  of  homes  and  business 
es.  Continued  and  even  increased  as- 
sistance to  low-income  households  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  social  contract.  Indeed, 
such  assistance  is  desperately  needed 
by  the  poor  of  this  land  who  are  least 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  out- 
rageous price  Increases  and  are  most 
vulnerable  to  having  energy  sendees 
tei-minated  because  of  their  inability 

to  pay.  .  _ 

The  Reagan  adminsitration  and  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  Hodel  continue  to  en- 
courage higher  energy  prices.  This  ad- 
ministration wants  higher  energy 
prices  because  it  believes  that  conser- 
vation can  only  be  achieved  when 
prices  jump  out  of  reach.  But.  the 
poor  cannot  effectively  deal  with  the 
freemarket  pricing  of  energy.  M  you 
are  saving  every  nickel  and  not  eating 
so  that  you  can  pay  this  month's 
energy  bill,  and  the  price  goes  up  by 
60  percent— as  it  well  might  this 
winter— what  do  you  do? 

The  Reagan  administration  would 
tell  us  that  we  solve  this  dilemma  by 
conserving  more  energy.  But  you 
cannot  conserve  more  energy  when 
you  are  at  the  margin  of  subsistence. 

For  many  low-income  families,  the 
only  response  to  the  effects  of  market- 
place pricing  of  energy  is  payment  de- 
fault and  the  threat  of  death  by  hypo- 
thermia. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  ren- 
eged on  the  social  contract  to  support 
higher  energy  prices  with  low-income 
energy  assistance.  The  administration 
is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  great 
need  among  the  American  people,  par- 
ticularly our  elderiy.  The  administra- 
tion is  ready  to  dismiss  all  the  terms  of 
our  social  contract  in  the  name  of  cut- 
ting all  Federal  spending.  But  this  ap- 
proach Ignores  the  Inequity  of  the 
energy  companies  declaring  record 
profits  at  a  time  when  elderiy  citizens 
are  dependent  on  meager  assistance 
for  their  fuel  bills  in  order  to  keep 
their  homes  warm  enough  to  survive. 

Already,  many  areas  of  the  country 
have  experienced  bitter  cold.  The  next 
10  weeks  of  winter  wlU  force  many 
Americans,  especially  those  who  are 
unemployed.  Into  life-threatening  situ- 
ations. No  one  should  have  to  choose 
between  heating  and  eating. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  that  Congress 
pass  legislation  prohibiting  utUltles 
from  terminating  energy  service  to 
Americans  unable  to  pay  their  heatli^ 
bUls  during  the  winter  months.  It  is 
important  to  take  this  action  now  In 
order  to  send  a  message  to  the  energy 
Industries  and  the  utUltles  of  this 
country  that  Congress  Is  serious  about 
upholding  Its  end  of  the  social  con- 
tract. Already,  many  Stotes  have  en- 
acted such  important  measures.  I  hope 
this  win  encourage  more  to  do  so. 

I  further  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port continued  and  Increased  funding 
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for  low-Income  fuel  assistance  and  pro- 
grams for  weatherizatlon. 

Natural  gas  producers  seem  to  be 
reaping  record  windfall  benefit*  as  a 
result  of  "take-or-pay"  gas  contracts. 
Residential,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial consumers  have  responded  to 
higher  gas  prices  by  conserving  a  great 
deal  of  energy.  But  the  poor  have  been 
left  out  In  the  cold. 

Higher  energy  costs  have  come  with 
a  price,  and  that  price  is  the  social 
contract  which  obligates  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  the  poor.  Before 
we  take  any  further  action  on  the  nat- 
ural gas  situation,  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
American  people.  Not  to  Uve  up  to  this 
obligation  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
by  this  Congress.* 


OEKDMETER  TAMPERING 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  odometer  tampering  and 
the  interstate  transfer  of  used  vehiclos 
with  tampered  odometers  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  I  imderstand 
that  the  most  recent  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  es- 
timates indicate  that  odometer  fraud 
costs  consumers  over  $2  billion  annual- 
ly This  massive  fraud  is  of  concern  to 
consumers,  motor  vehicle  administra- 
tors, legal  authorities  and  the  autom<>- 
tlve  sale  Industry.  It  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  at  its  present  pace. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today 
which  seeks  to  reduce  the  practice  of 
odometer  tampering.  Basically,  my  bill 
requires  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
record  of  a  vehicle's  odometer  readings 
on  the  vehicle's  annual  registration 
card  and  certificate  of  title.  This 
record  cannot  be  tampered  with,  and 
will  provide  a  basis  from  which  odome- 
ter tampering  can  be  traced  and  the 
violators  prosecuted.  The  bill  provides 
the  following: 

First.  Once  a  motor  vehicle  is  sold 
that  vehicle  may  not  be  registered  or 
licensed  for  use  In  any  State  unless 
the  application  by  the  new  owner  for  a 
certificate  of  title  Is  accompanied  by 
the  prior  owner's  most  recent  vehicle 
registration  card. 

Second.  No  registration  card  may  be 
Issued  in  any  Stote  unless  it  Includes 
an  odometer  reading. 

Third  The  certificate  of  title  issued 
by  the  State  to  the  new  owner  must 
indicate  the  odometer  reading  as  of 
the  day  of  transfer  (printed  on  the 
title)  and  be  printed  In  bank  note  In- 
taglio printing  process. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  wlU  help  to  rec- 
tify this  major  consumer  problem.  Any 
suggestions  which  are  presented  by 
my   colleagues   and   other   interested 
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HOW.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THX  rt>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues  iay,  February  8.  1983 
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eral  now-extinct  publications  that  employed 
Don  during  his  career.  Being  paid  for  writ- 
ing convinced  Don  that  manual  labor  was 
not  for  him.  He  soon  began  writing  for  the 
"Ma  Perkins"  and  "Betty  Crocker"  radio 
shows,  an  experience  he  still  shakes  his 
head  over.  Finally,  in  1950,  he  got  a  real  Job 
with  the  now-extinct  Journal-American  In 
New  York. 

Finally  settled  into  the  doldrums  of  the 
lobster  shift  at  the  Journal,  Don  felt  he  had 
beaten  the  odds.  But  old  6-to-5  against  came 
into  play  again,  and  Don  was  recalled  to 
military  service  by  Uncle  Sam,  this  time 
into  the  Army  to  assist  with  the  police 
action  in  Korea.  Once  that  was  settled,  he 
wound  up  in  Buffalo. 

No  sensible  correspondent  would  ever 
choose  Buffalo  as  a  place  to  work.  Neither 
had  Don.  He  had  agreed  to  cover  state  poli- 
tics for  the  Associated  Press  in  Albany,  not 
much  better,  but  still  not  Buffalo.  But  a 
staff  mixup  led  to  his  being  shuffled  off  to 
Buffalo,  arriving  in  early  winter  with  28 
inches  of  new  snow  on  the  ground  and  a 
lump  in  his  heart. 

But  he  survived  there  for  three  years, 
marrying  the  former  Elizabeth  Dewey  of 
Buffalo,  and  attaining  the  job  of  night 
editor  at  the  bureau.  His  next  move  was  to 
New  York,  where  he  became  a  writer  and 
spokesman  for  the  Flight  Engineer's  union. 

He  joined  Aviation  Daily  as  its  legislative 
correspondent  in  1961,  and  his  coverage  of 
aviation  accident  investigation  news  re- 
ceived the  Flight  Safety  Foundation's  top 
award  for  reporting  in  1964. 

By  1965.  Don  Byrne  felt  he  had  been  away 
from  Brooklyn  too  long  so  he  became  press 
secretary  for  Congressman  John  J.  Rooney. 
He  was  the  first  and  only  press  secretary 
the  late  Congressman  ever  had. 

The  union  of  Don  and  Rooney  was  a  mar- 
riage made  in  Red  Hook  or  one  of  those 
other  exotic  parts  of  Brooklyn.  The  natives, 
even  those  in  Brooklyn,  were  getting  rest- 
less and  Congressman  Rooney  decided  he 
needed  somebody  who  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  boys  back  in  the  clubhouse. 

Don  recalls  that  Rooney's  instructions 
were  simple  and  direct.  In  each  of  his  elec- 
tions, Mr.  Rooney  had  won  the  endorse- 
ments of  New  York's  blue  collar  bibles,  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Journal-American.  Each 
election,  the  lofty  New  York  Times  had 
urged  Rooney's  defeat. 

"I  want  you  to  keep  it  that  way, "  Rooney 
told  Don. 

Don  regards  the  late  Congressman  as  an 
old-fashioned,  clubhouse  politician  who  un- 
derstood how  Congress  should  work  and 
knew  how  to  use  the  powers  of  chairman- 
ship to  make  it  work.  He  shakes  his  head 
over  the  recent  Lame  Duck  session. 
"Rooney  and  those  other  guys  would  never 
have  let  that  happen. "  he  says.  He  has  fond 
memories  of  Rooney  as  a  master  parliamen- 
tarian given  to  pithy  advice,  such  as  "never 
call  for  a  vote  unless  you  have  the  count  in 
your  head." 

Representatives  Rooney  also  held  that  po- 
litical agreements  and  compromise  formed 
the  basis  for  all  Congressional  action.  If 
those  ingredients  failed,  "forgive,  and  get 
even." 

Don  and  Rooney  parted  company  after 
the  Congressman's  last  successful  campaign 
in  1972.  Within  a  week,  Don  Byrne  joined 
Traffic  World,  the  only  major  trade  journal 
that  covers  all  phases  of  transportation. 

His  assignment  was  to  cover  transporta- 
tion legislation  and  keep  an  eye  out  on  what 
was  going  on  with  the  railroads  on  the  side. 
Roughly,  that  meant  keeping  track  of  about 
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1,200  bits  of  legislation  that  move  through 
each  Congress.  It  also  meant  watching  the 
Pennsy  go  under. 

After  learning  the  fine  art  of  politics  from 
Rooney.  Don  began  his  own  political  career 
by  running  for  the  board  of  governors  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  1972.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  that  first  attempt,  and  has  never 
lost  an  election,  being  elected  to  the  board 
for  two  more  terms,  and  then  vice-president 
and  president  of  the  NPC. 

When  he  became  chairman  of  the  board 
in  1981,  he  opened  the  first  meeting  with 
the  words,  "O.K.  No  more  Mr.  Nice  Guy." 
Then  he  clunked  a  rusty  Colt  .45  automatic 
on  the  table.  The  fact  that  the  weapon  was 
unloaded  and  had  a  missing  pin  was  ex- 
plained to  the  board  members  after  a  brief 
moment  of  silence. 

Over  the  years  Don  Byrne  has  exhibited  a 
personal  interest  in  the  club  and  its  envi- 
rons. In  fact,  he  ran  into  trouble  one  time 
for  letting  air  out  of  the  tires  of  cars  double- 
parked  in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  His 
contention  was  that  those  cars  were  pre- 
venting cabs  from  reaching  the  curbs  at  the 
main  entrance.  But  his  efforts  to  convince  a 
cop  of  that  fact  failed. 

When  he  first  ran  for  office.  Don  Byrne 
saw  his  role  as  that  of  an  ombudsman  for 
the  members,  and  could  be  found  doing  his 
ombudsmaning  in  the  Tap  Room  in  the 
early  evening  hours. 

In  the  line  of  duty,  he  has  also  served  as  a 
poison  tester  for  Vice  President  Bush. 
Seated  at  the  head  table  with  visiting  digni- 
taries one  day.  Don  was  about  to  taste  his 
lunch  when  a  secret  service  man  swiftly 
grabbed  his  plate  and  exchanged  it  with  the 
plate  of  the  Vice  President.  Don  remembers 
eating  lunch  with  some  trepidation  about 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  known  Demo- 
crat on  the  dais  that  day. 

In  addition  to  covering  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  railroad  beat  for  Traffic  World,  Don  is 
also  editor  of  Traffic  World's  Motor  Carrier 
Act  Monitor  and  the  Rail  Deregulation  Act 
Monitor.  He  has  published  articles  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Electronic  Design 
Magazine,  Variety  and  the  Washington  Star 
and  writes  a  transportation  column  for  the 
Frederick  (Md.)  News  Post. 

As  the  Press  Club  building  is  being  put 
back  together  again,  Don  Byrne,  for  reasons 
unknown,  seems  less  and  less  concerned 
about  the  6-to-5  against  odds. 

He  lives  in  Arlington  and  enjoys  trying  to 
be  a  gourmet  cook,  especially  when  his 
daughters  Crista,  22.  and  Amy,  20,  return 
from  college  for  a  visit.— (Jack  Murphy  is 
executive  director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Shippers  Agents,  a  native  New 
Yorker  and  veteran  New  York  Times  report- 
er. He  was  assisted  in  the  writing  of  this  ar- 
ticle by  Stan  Jennings,  photographer  and 
artist,  who  is  not  a  native  New  Yorker.)  • 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
final  day  of  the  lameduck  session  this 
House  began  consideration  of  a  far 
reaching  immigration  reform  bill.  Al- 
though it  failed  to  clear  at  that  time, 
sponsors  of  the  bill  and  its  other  pro- 
ponents seem  ready  to  try  again  to 
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secure  its  enactment  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  very  few  who  would  not 
agree  that  the  reform  of  our  country's 
immigration  system  is  necessary  and 
long  overdue.  I  had  some  very  serious 
reservations  over  the  bill  as  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  specifically  over 
establishment  of  a  secure  verification 
system  and  extending  amnesty  to  ille- 
gal aliens  already  here.  But  clearly  our 
country  must  take  realistic  steps  to 
remove  the  tremendous  economic  In- 
centives for  people  to  enter  our  coun- 
try illegally. 

Recently,  an  Illinois  State  legislator. 
Representative  Penny  PuUen.  ex- 
pressed her  concerns  over  the  immi- 
gration reform  movement  growing 
within  this  country,  and  forwarded  to 
me  a  colunm  by  William  Safire  which 
provides  real  food  for  thought  regard- 
ing this  important  issue,  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues: 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  14, 1982] 
(By  William  Safire) 
The  New  Computer  Tattoo 
Washington.— In  a  well-meaning  effort  to 
curb  the  employment  of  illegal  aliens,  and 
with  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  editorialists 
who  ordinarily  pride  themselves  on  guard- 
ing against  the  intrusion  of  government  into 
the  private  lives  of  individual  Americans, 
Congress  is  about  to  take  this  generation's 
longest  step  toward  totalitarianism. 

There  is  no  slippery  slope'  toward  loss  of 
liberties, "  insists  Sen.  Alan  Simpson  (R., 
Wyo.),  author  of  the  latest  immigration  bill, 
■only  a  long  sUircase  where  each  step 
downward  must  be  first  separated  by  the 
American  people  and  their  leaders." 

The  first  step  downward  on  the  Simpson 
staircase  to  Big-Brotherdom  is  the  require- 
ment that  within  three  years  the  Federal 
government  come  up  with  a  "security 
system  to  determine  employment  eligibility 
in  the  United  States." 

Despite  denials,  that  means  a  national 
identity  card.  Nobody  who  is  pushing  this 
bill  admits  that— on  the  contrary,  all  rights 
of  "safeguards"  and  rhetorical  warnings 
about  not  having  to  carry  an  identity  card 
on  one's  person  at  all  times  are  festooned  on 
the  bill. 

Much  is  made  of  the  use  of  passports. 
Social  Security  cards  and  driver's  licenses  as 
"preferred"  forms  of  identification  but 
anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  this 
legislation  can  see  that  the  disclaimers  are 
intended  to  help  the  medicine  go  down. 

Most  American  citizens  are  being  led  to 
believe  that  only  aliens  will  be  required  to 
show  "papers."  But  how  can  a  prospective 
employer  tell  who  is  an  alien?  If  an  appli- 
cant could  say  "I'm  an  American,  I  don't 
have  any  card,"  the  new  control  system 
would  immediately  break  down. 

The  very  basis  of  the  proposed  law  is  the 
notion  that  individuals  must  carry  verifiable 
papers— more  likely,  a  card  keyed  to  "a  new 
government  data  bank"— to  prove  eligibility 
for  work. 

No  big  deal,  say  those  who  consider  illegal 
immigration  more  fearsome  than  the 
coming  of  an  internal  passport;  if  you're  le- 
gitimate, you  shouldn't  object.  And  shucks, 
law  enforcement  officials  won't  use  it  for 
anything  else,  nosiree— at  least  not  until  the 
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nation  is  ready  for  another  legislated  step 
down  the  staircase. 

Most  Americans  see  no  danger  at  all  in  a 
national  Identity  card.  Most  people  even  like 
the  idea  of  a  piece  of  plastic  that  tells  the 
world,  and  themselves,  who  they  are.  "I'm 
me,"  says  the  little  card.  "I'm  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits  that  go  with  being  provably 
and  demonstrably  me."  Good  citizens— the 
ones  who  vote  regularly,  and  who  don't  get 
into  auto  accidents— might  get  a  gold  card. 

Once  the  down  staircase  is  set  In  place, 
the  temptation  to  take  each  next  step  will 
be  irresistible.  CerUinly  every  business 
would  want  to  ask  customers  to  insert  their 
identity  cards  into  the  whizbang  credit 
checker.  Banks,  phone  companies,  schools, 
hotels  would  all  take  advantage  of  the  obvi- 
ous utility  of  the  document  that  could  not 
be  counterfeited. 

Law  enforcement  and  tax  collection  would 
surely  be  easier,  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  know  at  all  times  exactly  where 
everybody  was  and  what  they  were  spend- 
ing. 

And  then  you  might  as  well  live  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  great  differences 
between  free  and  enslaved  societies  is  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  live  and  work 
without  the  government  knowing  his  every 
move.  There  can  sometimes  be  privacy  with- 
out freedom,  as  those  in  solitary  confine- 
ment know,  but  there  can  be  no  freedom 
without  privacy. 

When  Patty  Hearst  managed  to  remain  a 
fugitive  for  591  days,  that  did  not  mean  the 
FBI  was  bad  at  catching  fugitives:  it  meant 
that  America  was  a  free  society.  In  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union  she  would  have  been  cap- 
tured in  days,  because  it  is  impossible  for  or- 
dinary citizens  to  move  about  without  per- 
mission. If  our  values  mean  anything  at  all, 
they  mean  that  it  is  better  to  tolerate  the  il- 
legal movement  of  aliens  and  even  criminals 
than  to  tolerate  the  constant  surveillance  of 
the  free. 

The  attorney  general,  who  evidently  has 
no  grasp  of  libertarian  conservative  princi- 
ples, will  not  fight  this  legislation.  When  an 
outside  adviser.  Martin  Anderson— who  with 
his  wife,  Annelise,  at  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  represent  what  is  left  of 
the  conservative  conscience  of  the  Reagan 
administration— objected  in  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing to  this  danger  of  federal  intrusion,  Wil- 
lian  French  Smith  was  forced  to  tell  Con- 
gress of  "a  small  but  serious  objection"  to 
the  identity  card  clause. 

He  later  made  his  objection  meaningless 
by  pretending  It  was  "Inappropriate  to  pre- 
sume" he  would  have  to  do  what  the  bill 
mandates  him  to  do— come  up  with  a  fool- 
proof identity  system. 

We  are  entering  the  computer  age.  Com- 
bined with  a  national  identity  card— an 
abuse  of  power  that  Rep.  Peter  Rodino  (D.. 
N.J.)  professes  to  oppose  in  the  House,  as  he 
makes  it  inevitable— government  computers 
and  data  banks  pose  a  threat  to  personal  lib- 
erty. Though  aimed  against  "undocumented 
workers,"  the  computer  tattoo  will  be 
pressed  on  you  and  me.* 
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Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  for  ar- 
ranging this  time  for  us,  so  that  we 
may  pay  just  tribute  to  the  outgoing 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  our  former  colleague.  Richard 
Schweiker. 

Secretary  Schweiker  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  achievement  in  this 
Nation,  both  as  a  public  servant  and  as 
a  private  citizen.  Bom  in  Norristown, 
Pa.,  he  served  admirably  in  the  Navy 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  from  1944- 
46.  After  the  war.  he  completed  his 
education,  and  went  to  work  in  his 
family  business.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1960.  Dick  was  elected  to  and  served  4 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  these  last  two  decades  have  shown 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  dedicated  of 
public  servants.  As  a  Member  of  this 
body,  Dick  became  well-known  for  his 
understanding  of  the  issues  at  hand, 
and  for  his  hard  work  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents. 

Such  attributes  followed  him  to  the 
Senate,  where  he  served  from  1968 
until  his  appointment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
by  the  President  in  1980.  During  his 
terms  of  service  in  the  Senate,  Dick 
Schweiker  served  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  on  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  because  of  his  intimate  Icnowl- 
edge  of  the  needs  and  programs  of  the 
Department  that  Dick  Schweiker  was 
so  easily  able  to  handle  the  burdens  of 
the  position  of  Secretary,  he  ably  pre- 
sided over  that  Department,  our  Gov- 
ernment's largest  and  most  important 
with  regard  to  human  assistance  pro- 
grams. With  a  budget  of  over  $200  bil- 
lion per  year,  and  over  160,000  employ- 
ees. I  can  think  of  no  more  qualified 
person  who  was  so  needed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  that  capacity  2  years  ago. 
Certainly,  our  Nation  will  miss 
Dick's  compassion  aind  caring,  his  ca- 
pability as  a  legislator,  and  his  concern 
for  the  workingman.  Dick  will  now  be 
utilizing  his  experience  and  luiowledge 
as  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  life  in- 
surance community,  and  I  am  certain 
that  he  will  do  an  admirable  job  for 
them  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Dick  good  health  and  happi- 
ness in  all  of  his  future  endeavors,  and 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  House  and  Senate  on  mat- 
ters which  require  his  outstanding  ex- 
pertise.* 
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RICHARD  SCHWEIKER 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
thank   the   gentleman    from 


to 


BENNINGTON  MAN  PULLS 
CRASH  VICTIM  FROM  ICY  RIVER 

HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.    JEFFORDS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
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"My  legs  were  stiff  and  I  was  just  about 
on  my  knees  when  I  was  carrying  her  out." 
he  recounted. 

•She  kept  yelling  "Get  my  girlfriend!  Get 
my  girlfriend!"  he  said. 

He  said  he  called  to  a  woman  and  her 
teenage  son  who  were  standing  on  the  bank 
watching  the  rescue  effort.  The  teenager 
started  toward  the  river  to  help  but  his 
mother  demanded  he  sUy  where  he  was. 

Hayden  plunged  back  into  the  water  in  an 
attempt  to  rescue  the  second  woman.  By 
that  time  the  youth  who  had  telephoned  for 
assistance  had  returned  to  the  scene  to  give 
a  hand.  He  was  sent  off  again  in  search  of 
tire  irons  to  pry  the  car's  doors  open. 

•I  got  up  to  my  chest  In  the  water  and  I 
went  for  the  hatch  again."  Hayden  recalled. 

He  pulled  skis  and  boots  out  of  the  back  in 
an  effort  to  clear  the  passageway. 

•Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  girl  floated 
out."  he  said. 

Rescue  workers  soon  arrived  at  the  scene. 
Hayden  said,  but  were  unable  to  revive  her. 

Hayden  said  the  incident  has  encouraged 
him  to  take  a  first  aid  course  similar  to  one 
his  wife  just  completed.  Hayden.  the  father 
of  an  8-month-old  girl,  is  employed  by  J.  H. 
Winslow  Plumbing  &  Heating  Supply  Co. 

Does  he  feel  like  a  hero  after  saving  a  life? 

"I  was  really  hoping  the  other  girl  would 
make  it."  Hayden  said.  "I  would  have  felt  a 
lot  better  about  it  if  she  had."* 
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THE  VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCLATION  OF  GREEN  COVE 
SPRINGS.  FLA. 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL  JR. 

OP  PLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  on 
this  day  to  honor  the  Village  Improve- 
ment Association  of  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  which  will  celebrate  a 
century  of  community  service  upon 
the  occasion  of  its  100th  birthday  on 
February  20,  1983.  This  association 
was  the  very  first  women's  club  in  the 
State  of  Florida  Federation  of 
Womens  Clubs.  Organized  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1883,  the  Village  Improvement 
Association  had  25  founding  women. 
Ellen  Borden  (Borden  Milk  Co.).  and 
her  daughter  Penelope  Borden  Hamil- 
ton were  among  the  distinguished 
founders.  In  those  days  men  could 
serve  as  associate  members  and  John 
Borden  (Ellen's  husband)  was  one  of 
the  first. 

The  Green  Cove  Springs  club  has 
the  distinction  of  having  the  first 
president  of  the  Florida  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  come  from  their  orga- 
nization. When  the  Florida  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  was  formed  in  1895. 
there  were  only  five  clubs  that  re- 
sponded: Tarpon  Springs.  Crescent 
City,  Orange  City,  and  Fairfield  Vil- 
lage (Jacksonville). 

The  Village  Improvement  Associa- 
tion was  so  named  because  its  mem- 
bers were  dedicated  to  Improving  their 
village.  Their  first  project  was  a  festi- 
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val  and  ball  which  raised  funds  for 
construction  of  board  and  clay  walks. 

In  1888  a  children's  auxiliary  was 
formed— Star  Branch,  and  this  auxilia- 
ry continued  for  15  years.  Also  in  that 
year  the  club  founded  a  free  library— 
the  first  in  Clay  County,  Fla.  This  li- 
brary was  maintained  by  the  club  for 
the  ensuing  73  years  until  1961  when 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Clay  County  li- 
brary system. 

In  1897,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Munsell  was  in- 
stalled as  president  of  the  club  and  so 
served  for  the  ensuing  17  years.  The 
club  maintained  a  kindergarten  from 
1900-04  which  was  housed  in  the 
public  school  building,  and  was  totally 
subsidized  by  club  funding  for  all  ex- 
penses including  the  hiring  of  a  quali- 
fied teacher.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  club's  present  building  was  built. 
It  was  dedicated  on  February  18,  1915, 
as  a  lasting  memorial  to  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mrs.  Munsell. 

Today,  the  club  continues  in  its  mis- 
sion of  community  beautification 
projects.  Annually,  awards  and 
plaques  are  presented  to  the  three  in- 
dividuals who  have  done  the  most  to 
improve  their  property  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  All  categories— residences, 
businesses,  and  churches— may  partici- 
pate in  this  beautification  drive.  The 
club  also  awards  annual  scholarships 
to  vocational  students  from  the  local 
high  school. 

Club  members  are  active  with  4-H, 
Special  Olympics,  Clay  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Retarded.  Downing 
Place  (a  home  for  abused  girls).  Haci- 
enda Ranch  (a  girls  home),  and  also 
sponsors  a  Junior  women's  club. 

There  are  presently  103  members— 
with  sui  average  age  of,  and  may  God 
bless  these  ladles,  70  years.  Their  cur- 
rent president  Is  serving  her  second 
term  and  Is  Mrs.  T.  R.  Rosakranse 
(Norma),  Box  420,  Hlbemla  Route. 
Green  Cove  Springs. 

In  these  days  of  tight  budgets  volun- 
tarism Is  alive  and  well  In  Green  Cove 
Springs.  Fla.  Let  us  pause  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  as  it  is  manifest  in  the  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Association.  May 
they  indeed  celebrate  many  more  dec- 
ades, even  centuries,  as  a  part  of  the 
rich  heritage  and  history  of  the  State 
of  Florida.* 

MORRIS  PESIN  HONORED  FOR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  IfEW  JXRSEY 
IW  THE  HOt7SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Jersey  City  State  College  be- 
stowed an  honorary  degree  of  humane 
letters  on  Morris  Pesln,  who  is  truly 
one  of  Jersey  City's  outstanding  citi- 
zens. 
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On  Friday  evening  Temple  Beth-El 
had  a  community  gathering  attended 
by  hundreds  of  Individuals  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Morris  Pesln  for  his  constant 
and  efficacious  services  to  God  and 
men. 

The  Jersey  Journal  In  an  editorial 
dated  Friday,  February  4,  1983  paid 
tribute  as  follows: 
Today,  Morris  Pesln  is  doubly  honored. 
One  honor  consists  of  words. 
Words  of  praise  will  cite  Pesin's  tireless 
labors  on  behalf  of  his  community.  And 
today's  proclamation  of  '•Morris  Pesln  Day" 
gives  Jersey  City  residents  a  chance  to  say  a 
collective  thank  you  to  a  man  whose  service 
to  the  community  has  benefited  us  all. 

But  Morris  Pesln  has  never  been  a  man  of 
words. 

Prom  his  efforts  to  establish  Liberty  SUte 
Park  to  his  service  on  the  City  Council  and 
the  Bicentennial  and  Historic  District  com- 
missions. Pesln  has  always  been  a  man  of 
action. 

Therefore  it  is  fitting  that  Temple  Beth- 
El  in  Jersey  City  has  chosen  to  honor  Pesin 
tonight  with  action  as  well  as  praise.  The 
temple  has  established  the  Temple  Beth-El 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  fund  in 
Pesin's  name.  The  fund— which  has  already 
received  substantial  contributions  from 
members  and  friends  of  the  congregation- 
will  go  toward  refurbishing  the  Statue  and 
Ellis  Island.  It  will  take  its  place  alongside 
another  campaign  to  restore  the  Statue,  the 
Centennial  Restoration  Fund  organized  by 
the  Business  and  Women's  Club  of  Jersey 
City.  That  campaign  is  headed  by  another 
tireless  civic  leader.  Mary  York. 

Pesin's  work  on  the  Liberty  Centennial 
commission,  chaired  by  Lee  lacocca.  will 
ensure  that  the  Statue  will  have  a  trium- 
phant centennial  in  1986. 

So.  the  temple  fund  furthers  Pesin's  cur- 
rent project  as  well  as  honors  his  past  ac- 
complishments. You  can  join  in  honoring 
Pesin  and  in  helping  his  efforts  on  the  cen- 
tennial commission  by  contributing  to  the 
Beth-El  SL  and  EL  Fund.  2419  Kennedy 
Boulevard.  Jersey  C\Xy. 

In  my  message  for  the  Temple  Beth- 
El  ceremony,  I  asked  George  Press, 
president  of  the  group  and  chairman 
of  the  tribute  to  Morris  Pesin,  to  deliv- 
er the  following  message: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
Morris  Pesin.  truly  one  of  New  Jersey's  out- 
standing citizens.  His  work  as  a  business- 
man, community  leader,  elected  official,  and 
activist  for  all  good  things,  makes  your  trib- 
ute to  him  most  noteworthy. 

While  I  indicate  his  contributions  to  New 
Jersey.  I  should  qualify  that  statement,  in- 
dicating "to  the  nation"  for  his  work  at  Lib- 
erty SUte  Park.  Almost  single-handedly  he 
kept  the  spotlight,  which  resulted  in  this 
beautiful  facility  for  the  entire  world  to 
enjoy.  His  appointment  by  President 
Reagan  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island 
Commission  was  indeed  justifiable. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  Jersey  City  State 
College  is  presenting  Morris  with  an  honor- 
ary doctorate. 

Please  convey  my  best  wishes  to  him  and 
his  devoted  family  who  have  Indeed  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  all  of  his  endeavors. 
Indeed  they  prove  that  America  is  a  tune 
which  must  be  sung  together. 

Morris  Pesin  indeed  echoes  the  words  of 
Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  who  said:  "Man  .  .  . 
rises  higher  in  the  scale  when  he  comes  to 
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look  upon  his  whole  community  as  his  own 
family." 
With  best  wishes  •  •  • 

He  has  lived  the  words  of  George 
Eliot: 

Try  to  care  about  something  In  this  vast 
world  besides  the  gratification  of  small  self- 
ish desires.  Try  to  care  for  what  is  best  in 
thought  and  action— something  that  is  good 
apart  from  the  accidents  of  your  own  lot. 
Look  on  other  lives  besides  your  own.  See 
what  their  troubles  are.  and  how  they  are 
home. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  In 
saluting  Morris  Pesin  for  a  Job  well 
done— second  to  none.* 


REPEAL  WITHHOLDING  ON 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OPTKinfESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  introduced 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  repeal  the  withholding  on  Interest 
and  dividends.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
unfair  and  burdensome  provision  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982  win  come  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  separate  vote  before  it  goes 
into  effect  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

As  you  know,  last  year  the  Members 
of  the  House  never  really  considered 
the  effects  of  this  provision  since  it 
was  included  as  a  part  of  the  omnibus 
legislation  and  voted  on  as  a  total 
package.  If  it  had  been  voted  on  sepa- 
rately, it  no  doubt  would  have  been  de- 
feated by  a  significant  margin. 

In  arguing  for  this  law's  repeal, 
there  are  several  important  points  to 
be  made  regarding  the  consequences  It 
will  have  should  it  go  into  effect.  Of 
these,  the  most  prevalent  is  that  this 
law  will  add  more  redtape  and  confu- 
sion to  our  already  complicated 
bureaucracy.  The  objective  was  to  Im- 
prove taxpayer  compliance,  however, 
the  IRS's  own  studies  show  that  the 
compliance  rate  for  the  reporting  of 
interest  and  dividend  income  is  96.7 
percent.  Thus,  it  will  penalize  the 
honest  taxpayer  in  order  to  catch  the 
3.3.  percent  who  cheat.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  better  approach  to  prevent 
cheating  is  to  expand  and  Improve  the 
existing  1099  Information  reporting 
procedures. 

Other  significant  points  about  the 
effects  of  this  law  are: 

It  will  mean  that  the  average  tax- 
payer will  lose  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings and  savings.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
terest gained  on  that  amount. 

Senior  citizens,  who  are  most  de- 
pendent on  interest  and  dividends 
Income  will  be  forced  to  fill  out  con- 
fusing armual  forms  for  exemption. 

It  Is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  finan- 
cial institutions  an  additional  $1.5  bil- 
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lion  to  Implement.  These  costs  natu- 
rally will  be  passed  on  to  the  saver. 

It  Is  because  of  these  and  other  neg- 
ative effects,  that  I  along  with  more 
than  half  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  either  cosponsored  or  sponsored 
legislation  to  repeal  the  withholding 
on  Interest  and  dividends.  Those  con- 
gressional leaders,  who  apparently 
desire  to  squelch  debate  over  this  criti- 
cal issue  are  guilty  of  outrageous  con- 
duct considering  the  fact  that  the 
American  public  is  virtually  unani- 
mous In  their  support  of  the  repeal  of 
this  provision.  If  this  obstacle  to  the 
will  of  the  people  continues,  then  seri- 
ous consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
use  of  a  discharge  petition.  This 
matter  must  come  to  the  House  floor 
even  if  It  means  spiting  the  obstruc- 
tionism of  the  liberal  leadership.* 


ISSUES  AND  THE  98TH 
CONGRESS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KEIfTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  John  L.  Jones,  of  Hop- 
klnsvllle,  Ky..  who  has  taken  time  to 
share  his  views  about  some  of  the  im- 
portant issues  that  are  presently 
facing  the  98th  Congress,  including 
jobs  legislation,  budget  proposals,  mili- 
tary spending,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  highway  taxes.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  my 
constituent's  comments.  His  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Congressmam  Hubbard:  I  have 
strong  feelings  about  several  issues  facing 
our  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  wrong  to  vote 
for  a  federal  jobs  program  that  would  only 
provide  a  quick  fix  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems. These  programs  do  not  provide  lasting 
employment  for  our  people. 

I  do  not  support  any  increases  in  spending 
for  social  programs  beyond  their  budgeted 
projections. 

I  support  increased  military  spending. 
This  includes  spending  for  the  MX  Missile. 

The  Congress  must  allow  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  remain  autonomous.  Any  at- 
tempt to  legislate  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  send  violent  shocks 
through  the  capiUl  markets  of  the  world. 

I  support  the  gasoline  user  fee  and  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  as  it  currently 
stands. 

In  order  to  balance  the  federal  budget  I 
support  •user  fees"  on  goods  and  services 
provided  by  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Respectfully. 

John  L.  Jones.* 
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WETLANDS  Acquisition:  Problems 
AND  Solutions 
(By  Ann  Harvey) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund.  Since 
1934.  duck  stamps  have  brought  in  receipts 
of  more  than  $240  million.  Over  $150  mil- 
lion has  been  used  to  acquire  more  than  2.5 
million  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  1959.  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(FWS).  working  with  states  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies,  determined  that  a  minimum  of 
12.5  million  acres  of  waterfowl  habitat  need 
to  be  protected  under  public  ownership  in 
order  to  maintain  waterfowl  stocks  at  their 
existing  levels.  The  federal  responsibility 
for  habitat  acquisition  was  placer*,  at  8  mil- 
lion acres  (including  3.5  million  already 
managed  by  the  FWS),  and  the  state  share 
was  placed  at  4.5  million  acres  (including  2 
million  acres  already  owned). 

THE  WETLANDS  LOAN  ACTF 

Recognition  of  the  need  to  accelerate  fed- 
eral acquisition  of  waterfowl  habitat  led  to 
passage  of  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  in  1961. 
The  act  authorized  appropriations  of  up  to 
$105  million  in  interest-free  advances  to  the 
Migratory  Bird  Fund  for  waterfowl  habitat 
acquisition.  In  1976.  the  loan  ceiling  was 
raised  to  $200  million. 

Approximately  $147  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated under  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act 
(including  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1983) 
leaving  about  $53  million  of  authorized 
funds  that  will  remain  unappropriated 
when  the  loan  authority  expires,  as  it  is 
scheduled  to  September  30,  1983.  After  that 
date,  75  percent  of  annual  duck  stamp  re- 
ceipts must  be  used  to  repay  the  $147  mil- 
lion loan.  Duck  stamps  bring  in  revenues  of 
about  $16  million  a  year,  so  unless  the  Wet- 
lands Loan  Act  authority  is  extended,  only 
$4  million  each  year  will  be  available  for  wa- 
terfowl habitat  purchases. 

THE  goal:  1.9  MILLION  ACRES  BY  1986 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  accelerated 
its  land  acquisition  program  in  1976  in  re- 
sponse to  the  continuing  high  rate  of  habi- 
tat loss  in  waterfowl  breeding  and  wintering 
areas.  The  Service  set  an  objective  of  1.9 
million  acres  to  be  acquired  between  1977 
and  1986.  Progress  in  meeting  that  objective 
has  not  been  encouraging.  As  of  the  end  of 
1982.  only  about  336.000  acres  of  the  1.9  mil- 
lion acres  had  been  acquired.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  states  in  its  National  Wa- 
terfowl Management  Plan  (released  in 
March  1982)  that  because  of  inflated  land 
values,  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  advance  plus 
duck  stamp  receipts  will  provide  funding  to 
achieve  only  about  20  percent  of  the  1.9  mil- 
lion acre  objective  by  1986.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Ray  Amett  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  last  May,  "Land  values 
in  our  areas  of  interest  are  rising  so  rapidly 
that  we  estimate  the  cost  to  reach  the  re- 
maining 1.6  million  acre  objective  at  $1.4  bil- 
lion. In  a  ten-year  time  period,  this  would 
require  annual  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Fund  funding  levels  of  $140  million  each 
year.  With  receipts  averaging  only  $16  mil- 
lion a  year,  this  level  of  additional  appropri- 
ated funding  is  obviously  unrealistic." 

If  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  is  not  extended, 
and  75  percent  of  duck  stamp  receipts  are 
used  to  repay  the  loan  beginning  in  FY 
1984.  the  Department  of  Interior  estimates 
that  only  3  percent  of  the  remaining  acqui- 
sition goal  could  be  reached  over  the  next 
ten  years.  Clearly,  unless  the  loan  authority 
is  extended  or  some  other  solution  is  found, 
the  wetlands  acquisition  program  of  the 
FWS  will  almost  cease. 
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ALTERNATIVE  SOURCES  Of  FUNDING 

Faced  with  the  rapid  rate  of  wetlands  loss 
and  degradation,  escalating  land  values,  and 
the  shortage  of  acquisition  money  under  the 
existing  system,  government  agencies  and 
others  concerned  with  wetlands  are  begin- 
ning to  examine  alternative  means  of  pre- 
serving them.  Other  sources  of  funding  are 
being  looked  at,  as  well  as  alternatives  to  ac- 
quisition (such  as  tax  incentives  for  keeping 
wetlands  undisturbed.) 

The  most  immediate  problem  is  the  im- 
pending expiration  of  the  Wetlands  Loan 
Act.  Legislation  to  extend  authority  until 
October  1.  1988  was  introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress  by  Congressman  John  Breaux  (D- 
Louisiana)  and  a  hearing  was  held,  but  no 
action  on  the  measure  was  taken.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  no  official  posi- 
tion yet  on  the  loan  extension,  but  is  ex- 
pected to  endorse  it.  A  Department  of  the 
Interior  summary  of  FWS  wetland  protec- 
tion programs  that  was  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  Secretary  Watt's  POWDR  (Protect 
Our  Wetlands  and  Duck  Resources)  task 
force  stated.  "A  request  for  reauthorlza- 
tionof  this  Act  will  be  made." 

Proposals  also  have  been  made  to  raise 
the  line  of  credit  of  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act, 
and  to  make  termination  of  the  loan  author- 
ity contingent  on  complete  expenditure  of 
the  authorized  funds.  Also  suggested  is  for- 
giving the  existing  debt  so  that  future  duck 
stamp  revenues  may  continue  to  be  used  for 
habitat  acquisition. 

Even  if  the  loan  is  forgiven  and  the  acts 
authority  is  extended,  other  sources  of  reve- 
nue will  be  needed  to  meet  the  FMsh  and 
Wildlife  Service's  habitat  acquisition  goal.  A 
frequently  mentioned  idea  is  to  raise  the 
cost  of  the  annual  duck  stamp.  According  to 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  a  constant 
price  of  $10  for  a  duck  stamp  (instead  of  the 
existing  price  of  $7.50)  from  1983  to  2000 
would  produce  approximately  $340  million. 
Another  idea  is  to  require  waterfowl  hun- 
ters under  16  years  of  age  to  possess  a  duck 
stamp. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  duck 
hunters  should  not  have  to  bear  the  entire 
cost  of  the  wetlands  acquisition  program, 
since  nonhunters  also  use  and  enjoy  wet- 
lands and  their  associated  wildlife.  Many 
nonhunters  purchase  duck  stamps  as  a  vol- 
untary contribution  to  wetlands  preserva- 
tion, and  possibly  their  number  could  be  in- 
creased through  a  program  of  public  educa- 
tion about  the  values  of  wetlands  and  the 
purpose  of  the  duck  stamp.  Another  fre- 
quently heard  suggestion  is  to  charge  some 
sort  of  admission  fee  to  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges, either  at  specific  refuges  where  fee 
collection  would  be  practicable,  or  by  requir- 
ing all  refuge  users  to  possess  a  system-wide 
entrance  ticket  (similar  to  the  Golden  Eagle 
Passport  used  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice). 

USE  OF  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
(LWCF)  provides  funding  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  acquisition  of  endan- 
gered species  habitat,  important  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  and  congressionally  author- 
ized refuges.  Several  conservation  organiza- 
tions have  suggested  setting  up  a  matching 
fund  using  LWCF  funds  to  match  duck 
stamp  revenues  on  a  1:1  or  2:1  ratio.  The 
National  Wildlife  Federation  estimates  that 
such  matching  fund  would  result  in  $20  to 
$40  million  of  LWCF  monies  being  made 
available  for  wetlands  acquisition  each  year. 
The  POWDR  task  force  Subcommittee  on 
Duck  Stamps  and  Federal  Fees  esiimates 


that  if  the  duck  stamp  price  were  raised  to 
$10.00  and  revenues  were  matched  with 
LWCF  funds,  total  annual  revenues  avail- 
able for  wetlands  acquisition  would  be  $38 
million  (on  a  1:1  matching  basis)  or  $57  mil- 
lion (on  a  2:1  matching  basis).  Matching 
duck  stamp  or  refuge  entrance  fee  receipts 
with  funds  from  the  general  Treasury  in- 
stead of  with  LWCF  monies  also  has  been 
suggested. 

PARTNERSHIP  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Many  state  and  local  governments  are 
active  in  wetlands  preservation,  with  pro- 
grams of  their  own  already  in  place.  A  closer 
federal-state  partnership  is  wetlands  acqui- 
sition could  be  very  productive.  The  idea  of 
the  federal  government  providing  matching 
funds  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
wetlands  acquisition  and  preservation  is  also 
being  examined,  again  using  either  the 
LWCF  or  funds  from  the  general  Treasury. 

OTHER  FUNDING  IDEAS 

Several  other  ways  of  funding  wetlands 
acquisition  have  been  suggested  and  are 
likely  to  receive  considerations  as  solutions 
to  the  wetlands  loss  problem  are  sought. 
Among  these  ideas  are  the  following: 

( 1 )  Earmark  a  portion  of  outer  continental 
shelf  (OCS)  receipts  for  waterfowl  refuge 
acquisition. 

(2)  Alaska  currently  receives  90  percent  of 
oil  and  gas  leasing  receipts  derived  from  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  created  from  the 
public  domain.  Other  states  receive  only  50 
percent.  The  law  could  be  amended  so  that 
Alaska  would  receive  the  same  portion  as 
other  states,  and  the  "savings "  could  be 
placed  in  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Fund  for  habitat  acquisition. 

(3)  Credit  duties  on  imported  firearms, 
parts,  and  ammunition  to  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Fund. 

(4)  Amend  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act  (the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act)  to  require  that  funds  reverting  from 
states  be  used  solely  for  wetlands  acquisi- 
tion. 

(5)  Require  purchase  of  a  new  stamp  for 
hunting  water  birds  such  as  rails  and  snipe, 
and  use  the  proceeds  for  acquiring  wetlands. 

(6)  Issue  a  lifetime  duck  stamp. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  are 
likely  to  be  examining  various  combinations 
of  these  ideas  in  the  near  future.  Other 
means  of  protecting  wetlands  will  be  looked 
at  as  well,  such  as  state  and  local  zoning, 
the  use  of  easements  and  exchanges  instead 
of  fee  purchase  of  wetlands  (e.g.,  expansion 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Water 
Bank  program),  tax  incentives  for  wetlands 
conservation,  and  removal  of  federal  subsi- 
dies for  wetlands  drainage  and  conversion. 

The  most  important  law  regulating  con- 
version of  wetlands.  Section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  also  is  undergoing  review. 
Administrative  changes  to  the  Section  404 
dredge  and  fill  regulations  recently  have 
been  made  (see  Land  Letter  Special  Report, 
September  13,  1982).  precipitating  a  lawsuit 
by  conservationists  who  charge  that  the 
changes  substantially  weaken  federal  pro- 
tection of  the  nation's  wetlands.  Adminis- 
tration officials  acknowledge  that  a  federal 
wetlands  acquisition  program,  even  one  with 
adequate  funding,  will  provide  only  a  patch- 
work remedy  to  the  problem  of  wetlands  de- 
struction. The  issue  must  be  looked  at  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  Acquisition,  regula- 
tion, and  incentives  for  preservation  all  will 
be  needed  in  some  combination  to  protect 
the  nation's  remaining  wetlands. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  include 
the  text  of  testimony  I  gave  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment.  As 
senior  congressional  member  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Commission  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  very  interested  in 
preserving  the  country's  wetlands,  I 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  Wetland 
Loan  Act.  The  following  is  the  text  of 
the  testimony: 

Fisheries,  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment  on  the  Wetland  Loan  Act 
Mr.  Chairman  and  meml)ers  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify today  as  the  senior  congressional 
member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  on  the  future  of  the  Wetland 
Loan  Act.  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
this  Commission  since  1965  during  which 
time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  7  different  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
in  what  has  always  been  an  apolitical  effort 
to  preserve  our  precious  wetland  resources. 
In  the  17  years  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mission, we  have  approved  the  obligation  of 
over  $300  million  in  duck  stamp  receipts  and 
wetland  loan  advance  appropriations  for  the 
purchase  of  prime  waterfowl  habitat  and 
production  areas.  The  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission has  overseen  the  establishment  of 
over  300  refuges  across  this  nation  and  the 
preservation  of  millions  of  acres  of  water- 
fowl breeding  and  wintering  habitat  lands. 

The  purchase  of  these  lands  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  been  made  necessary  by 
the  rapid  and  sustained  loss  of  wetlands 
across  this  nation  to  development  and  in- 
compatible agriculture  use.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  determined  that  nearly 
half  of  this  nation's  original  127  million 
acres  of  wetlands  have  already  been  con- 
verted to  agriculture,  housing  or  other  de- 
velopments. It  is  estimated  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  lose  an  average  of  300,000  acres  of 
these  precious  waterfowl  areas  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  commitment  of  this 
nation  and  the  Congress  to  the  preservation 
of  these  wetland  areas  as  habitat  for  migra- 
tory birds  goes  back  more  than  50  years  ago 
when  in  1929  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act  was  enacted  authorizing  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  acquire  land  and  water 
areas  for  waterfowl  refuges  and  established 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion to  approve  the  purchase  of  such  lands. 
Since  then  the  Congress  has  taken  many 
steps  including  passage  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Himting  Stamp  Act,  which  today 
brings  in  more  than  $16  million  a  year  as  an 
estimated  2  million  hunters  pay  $7.50  for  a 
stamp  each  year;  and  the  Wetland  Loan  Act 
which  authorized  advance  repayable  appro- 
priations for  an  accelerated  federal  land 
purchase  program. 

The  preservation  of  these  wetland  areas 
has  l)een  and  continues  to  be  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  states.  Of  the  original  12.5  million  acres 
goal  of  waterfowl  habiUt  to  be  brought 
under  protection,  the  states  were  made  re- 
sponsible for  4.5  million  acres.  To  date  the 
states  have  achieved  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  that  goal  or  about  3  million  acres. 
Just  as  Importantly  the  sUtes  are  active 
participanU  in  the  actions  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  negotiating  land  purchases  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  chief  conserva- 
tion officer  of  each  state  acts  as  an  ex  offi- 
cio member  of  the  Commission  and  is 
present  whenever  the  Commission  meets  to 
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discuss  a  possible  acquisition  in  his  or  her 
state. 

In  the  twenty  years  since  the  Congress 
first  authorized  an  accelerated  wetland  ac- 
quisition program  we  have  come  a  long  way 
having  already  acquired  5.7  million  acres: 
however,  we  are  still  1.6  million  acres  short 
of  our  established  goal  of  a  minimum  8  mil- 
lion federally  preserved  acres.  And  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  now  working  under  the 
pressure  of  time.  Wetland  preservation  is 
absolutely  critical  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  waterfowl  population  but  unless  legisla- 
tive action  is  taken  by  the  Congress,  the  ex- 
isting Wetland  Loan  Act  authorization  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983  at 
which  time  we  must  begin  repaying  using  75 
percent  of  annual  duck  stamp  receipts  the 
more  than  $145  million  advanced  to  date. 

With  only  $4  million  or  so  available  each 
year  for  new  land  purchases  assuming  a  con- 
stant duck  stamp  price  of  $7.50.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  estimated  that  we 
could  only  achieve  3  percent  of  our  remain- 
ing acquisition  goal  over  the  next  ten  years. 
Meanwhile  development  pressures  are  in- 
tensifying and  the  prices  of  these  lands  are 
escalating.  I  am  discouraged  that  much  of 
the  Conmiission's  work  over  the  last  couple 
years  has  involved  not  the  approval  of  new 
purchases  but  rather  reapprovals  necessitat- 
ed by  increased  prices.  For  example,  at  our 
last  Commission  meeting  held  just  one  week 
ago.  we  considered  one  new  purchase  and  3 
price  reapprovals.  The  price  increases 
ranged  from  49.5  percent  to  310  percent 
from  the  date  of  last  approval.  Inflation  and 
delays  in  land  purchase  because  of  the  scar- 
city of  funds  are  eating  away  at  the  few  re- 
sources we  have  to  keep  additional  water- 
fowl habitat  areas  from  being  destroyed. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  had  a 
very  spirited  Commission  meeting  last  week. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  17  years  on  the 
Commission  I  found  myself  expressing  seri- 
ous reservations  about  a  proposed  land  pur- 
chase because  I  was  not  certain  the  govern- 
ment was  getting  as  good  a  deal  as  it  should 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  and  the  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  very  mindful  of  the  need  to  develop 
a  plan  for  the  financing  of  additional  water- 
fowl habiUt  purchases  over  the  next  few 
years.  As  a  result  of  earlier  Commission  dis- 
cussions, staff  at  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or have  prepared  an  options  paper  which  is 
still  in  draft  form  and  has  not  been  present- 
ed formally  to  the  Commission.  A  number 
of  alternatives,  by  no  means  exclusive,  are 
explored  including  no  action,  higher  levels 
of  advanced  appropriations,  use  of  reverted 
Federal  Aid  funds  for  land  acquisition 
rather  than  research,  tapping  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  and  increased 
duck  stamp  prices.  Regarding  the  latter,  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  duck  hunters  should 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  meeting  our  wetland 
preservation  goal.  The  so-called  $70  stamp 
was  never  under  consideration  by  Commis- 
sion members;  that  figure  was  merely  used 
to  illustrate  what  the  cost  would  have  to  be 
if  we  wer«  to  try  to  meet  our  remaining  $1.4 
billion.  1.6  million  acre  goal  using  only  duck 
stamp  funds  and  assuming  a  level  number  of 
himters— approximately  2.5  million.  This 
aside,  I  think  reasonable  increases  in  the 
price  of  duck  stamps  would  be  in  order  if 
they  were  part  of  a  package  which  included 
continued  federal  investment.  In  an  article 
prepared  for  Ducks  Unlimited  magazine, 
Daniel  Poole.  President  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  noted  that  the  cost  of 
the  duck  stamp  has  risen  from  $1  in  1934  to 
$7.50  beginning  in  1979.  Although  this  is  a 
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H.R.  1155 


Mr.    Speaker,    on 
.   1983.  I  introduced  H.R. 
Minority   Telecommunica- 
Act  of  1983.  which 
to  strengthen  parity  of  mi- 
women  in  the  telecom- 
field.   Specifically.   H.R. 
and  updates  the  Commun- 
of  1934  by  offering  a  regu- 
industry  incentive  program 
foster  the  greater  partici- 
ninorities  and  women  in  all 
( ;ommunications. 
;omprehensive       legislation 
areas  of  minority  entrepre- 
equal  emplojmtient  opportu- 
).  public  broadcasting,  and 
for  transfer  for  commu- 
1  iroperties  to  minorities.   It 
I  hat  an  Advisory  Committee 
Communication  Com- 
.    )  be  established  to  study 
policies  leading  to  the  full 
)f  minorities  in  the  telecom- 
industries.    It    requires 
progress  reports  be  sent  to 
until  full  minority  par- 
in  ownership  and  employ- 
atjtained.  Further,  the  meaaure 
esUblishment  of  $250,000 
annual  FCC  budget  to  reim- 
reaionable  and  documented  ex- 
civic  and  commimlty  organi- 
small  businesses  for  their 
in  rulemaking  proceed- 
the  Commission.  Finally, 
niandates  that  the  FCC.  in  its 
Congress,  include  data  useful 
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in  determining  current  and  future  par- 
ticipation of  minorities  as  employees 
and  owners  of  communications  facili- 
ties. 

As  a  Member  deeply  concerned  that 
the  marginal  gains  made  by  blacks, 
other  minorities,  and  women  in  the 
past  5  years  be  protected  and  ad- 
vanced, it  is  critical  that  many  existing 
FCC  regulations  governing  communi- 
cations be  codified. 

A  summary.  H.R.  1155  follows: 
SmfMAHT  AWALYSis  or  H.R.  1155,  tot  Mi- 

HOHITY      THJSCOmnJHICATIOHS      Devklop- 

MEirr  Act  op  1983 

PURPOSES 

This  '  legislation  revises  and  updates  Title 
I  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  by  pro- 
viding for  a  regulatory  and  industry  incen- 
tive program  designed  to  foster  the  greater 
participation  of  minorities  In  all  phases  of 
telecommunications  governed  by  the  Act. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

By  this  bill.  Congress  makes  an  affirma- 
tive finding  that  minorities  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  full  participation 
in  common  carrier,  broadcasting,  and  cable 
communications  services.  In  order  to  fur- 
ther the  growth  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  minority  ownership  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  telecommunications 
are  encouraged  by  this  bill. 

1.  Minority  ownership 

Greater  minority  participation  in  common 
carrier,  broadcasting  and  cable  communica- 
tions ownership  is  fostered  by  the  bill  in 
these  ways: 

( 1 )  by  requiring  the  Commission  to  estab- 
lish a  set  of  eligibility  criteria  to  use  when  it 
invites  applications  for  new  licenses.  This 
follows  the  Commissions  approach  in  Clear 
Channel  Broadcasting  (Report  and  Order). 
78PCC2d  1345  (1980) 

(2)  by  codifying  the  tax  certificate  and  dis- 
tress sale  policies  contained  in  the  Policy 
Statement  on  Minority  Ownership  of  Broad- 
cast Facilities  and  extending  coverage  to  in- 
clude cable,  68  FCC  2d  979  (1979)  and  liber- 
alizing the  time  limits  under  which  those 
whose  applications  are  designated  for  hear- 
ing may  elect  a  distress  sale. 

(3)  by  providing  that  the  PCC  may  waive 
its  multiple  ownership  rules  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies  (SBICs),  thus 
permitting  them  to  become  more  widely  in- 
volved in  the  financing  of  minority  media 
enterprises. 

//.  Equal  employment  opportunity 
The  bill  codifies  and  strengthens  the 
PCC's  EEO  rules  (47  CPR  $73.2080)  and  ap- 
plies them  to  broadcasters,  networks, 
common  carriers,  cable  systems,  satellite  op- 
erators, and  the  headquarters  operations  of 
each.  It  also  enacts  and  strengthens  the  es- 
sentials of  the  PCC's  Model  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Program  for  licensees, 
and  provides  for  annual  collection  of  base- 
line employment  daU  by  those  subject  to 
regulation  under  the  Communications  Act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  creates  for  the  first 
time  a  presumption  of  fairness  on  the  part 
of  an  applicant  whose  workforce  has  at- 
tained 80%  of  workforce  parity  for  minori- 
ties and  women  in  both  total  fulltime  em- 
ployment and  in  decision-making  positions 
(managers,  professionals,  salespersons  and 
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technicians).  It  requires  the  Commission  to 
designate  for  hearing  applications  showing 
less  than  50%  of  workforce  parity  for  mi- 
norities or  women  If  the  applicant  has  main- 
tained only  a  neutral  EEO  program  which  Is 
unlikely  to  assure  future  improvement.  This 
adopts  and  explicitly  implements  the  hold- 
ings of  Black  Broadcasting  Coalition  of 
Richmond  v.  FCC.  556  P.  2d  59  (D.  C.  Cir. 
1977)  and  Bilinffual-BicultunU  Coalition  on 
the  Mass  Media,  Inc.  v.  FCC  595  F.  2d  621  ID 
C.  Cir.  1978). 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  In  a  hearing 
on  an  applicant's  EEO  performance,  the 
Commission  may  not  consider  evidence  of 
post-designation  upgrading.  This  codifies 
the  Commissions  prospectively-announced 
policy  set  forth  in  Rust  Communications 
Group.  Inc..  73  PCC  2d  39  (1979). 

///.  Advisory  Committee  on  Minority 
Telecommunications  Development 

The  bill  esUblishes  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  PCC  to  study  rules  and  policies  de- 
signed to  further  the  full  participation  of 
minorities  In  all  phases  of  communications 
affected  by  the  Communications  Act.  The 
Committee  is  to  make  its  initial  report  In 
one  year,  and  continue  to  meet  and  advise 
the  Conunission  until  Congress  determines 
that  minorities  have  attained  full  participa- 
tion in  ownership  and  employment  in  tele- 
communications facilities. 

IV.  Reimbursement  of  expenses  for  citizen 
participation  in  rulemaking  proceedings 
before  the  FCC 

The  bill  makes  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion up  to  $250,000  annually  to  reimburse 
the  reasonable  and  documented  expenses  of 
civic  and  community  organizations  and 
small  businesses  for  their  participation  in 
rulemaking  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sion, under  such  guidelines  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  esUblUh.  The  Commission  is  di- 
rected to  take  particular  care  to  ensure  that 
minority  participation  before  the  Commis- 
sion in  rulemaking  proceedings  will  be 
furthered  by  this  program. 

V.  Public  telecommunications  facilities 
The  bill  provides  that  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  391-  for  any 
fiscal  year,  not  less  than  30  percent  shall  be 
available  for  the  development  of  public  tele- 
communications facilities  owned  by,  operat- 
ed by  and  made  available  to  minorities. 

VI.  Amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code  of  1954 

The  bill,  as  it  applies  to  any  minority  com- 
pany (as  defined  In  section  3(ii)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934),  strikes  the 
present  overall  limitation  in  the  tax  law  on 
the  value  of  new  or  used  equipment  that 
can  be  used  for  a  tax  credit. 

VII.  Report  to  Congress 

The  bill  requires  the  Commission  to  In- 
clude in  its  annual  report  to  Congress  infor- 
mation and  data  useful  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  minorities  have  participat- 
ed, and  will  participate  in  the  future,  as  em- 
ployees and  owners  of  telecommunications 
facilities.* 


•  Introduced  on  Feb.  2.  1983  and  referred  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


STUDENT  SELF-HELP  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  VERMONT 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  Mr.  Seiberling  in 
introducing  the  Student  Self-Help  Act 
of  1983.  a  bill  to  raise  the  earnings  lim- 
itation for  students  receiving  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

As  you  all  know,  the  social  security 
student  benefit  is  being  phased  out 
over  the  next  three  years.  The  earn- 
ings limitation  requires  the  students 
to  pay  fifty  cents  on  every  dollar  of 
earnings  over  the  maximum  allowable 
amount.  With  the  benefit  decreasing, 
the  income  from  the  benefits  being 
counted  when  a  student  applies  for 
the  very  competitive  Pell  grants,  and 
an  earnings  limitation  of  $4,925  for 
the  next  year,  the  young  Americans 
fighting  to  pay  for  school  during  these 
difficult  times  are  caught  in  a  quanda- 
ry. 

We  are  asking  the  Government  to 
give  these  young  men  and  women  a 
chance  to  pay  their  way  through  col- 
lege without  fear  of  losing  the  small 
benefit  they  will  receive  for  the  next 
few  years. 

The  higher  earnings  limitation  will 
still  prevent  students  with  large  in- 
comes from  receiving  windfall  bene- 
fits, but  will  remove  the  hurdle  to  a 
quality  education  presently  in  place. 
When  the  student  benefit  is  phased 
out,  the  students  will  have  to  find 
other  means  to  attend  school.  We 
should  allow  them  to  start  finding 
these  alternatives  to  social  security 
today. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation.  The  Stu- 
dent Self-Help  Act  will  be  a  short-lived 
action  by  Congress  offering  a  lifetime 
of  reward  for  the  young  Americans 
who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  it.« 


THE  MILITARY  MAN  AND 
WOMAN 


HON.  BIU  CHAPPELL,  JR. 


OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  always  been  a  staunch  proponent 
of  a  strong  defense.  What  concerns  me 
in  America  today  is  the  fact  that, 
while  we  deal  with  missile  systems,  nu- 
clear weaponry,  and  a  host  of  sophisti- 
cated items  of  warfare,  that  we  fail  to 
deal  fairly  and  equitably  with  the 
most  necessary  and  actual  reality  of 
defense— the  military  man  and 
woman. 

Our  Nation  is  great  not  because  of 
its  laws  or  even  its  lawmakers.  Our 
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Nation  is  great  because  of  its  people. 
Every  one  of  us  in  this  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  put  here  by  our 
people.  We  are  not  leaders  of  the 
people,  we  are  servants  of  the  people, 
and  this  is  a  fact  of  life  we  would  be  ill 
advised  to  forget. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  people  whom  I  represent.  What 
is  more,  this  man  is  a  career  naval  offi- 
cer. When  contacted  regarding  the 
publication  of  his  letter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  lest  it  be  problem- 
atical for  him  in  his  military  career, 
his  reaction  could  be  summed  up  by 
stating  that  he  felt  it  would  better  the 
career  retention  of  worthwhile  individ- 
uals in  the  military  services  then  so  be 
it.  We  need  to  be  alert  to  his  message. 
We  need  to  look  through  the  maze  of 
technology  at  the  essence  of  a  strong 
defense— the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

I  submit  this  letter  in  its  entirety,  as 
a  thought-provoking  and  necessary 
reading  for  us  all. 

JANT7ART  24,  1983. 

Dear  Congressman  Chappell:  I  am  a  Navy 
Captain  with  23  years  of  service  and  part  of 
my  responsibilities  include  retention  and  re- 
cruiting quality  personnel.  Those  duties  are 
becoming  extremely  difficult  as  military 
pay,  fringe  benefits,  and  retirement  are  In  a 
constant  sUte  of  turmoil. 

When  I  made  a  career  decision  In  1963. 
many  factors  were  considered  including: 

Pay  that  was  generally  competitive  with 
private  Industry  but  only  after  considering 
the  benefit  package  and  retirement  plan. 

Good  medical  and  dental  care  for  member 
and  dependents. 

A  highly  competitive  survivor  benefit  plan 
called  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protec- 
tion Plan,  now  the  Survivor's  Benefit  Plan 
(SBP). 

Excellent  commissary  and  exchange  facili- 
ties with  real  savings. 

A  retirement  system  which  compensated 
for  the  long  separations  from  family,  the  ar- 
duous hours,  and  the  reduced  take  home 
pay. 

Adequate  family  housing  in  most  areas. 

A  few  "perks"  for  senior  officers  to  com- 
pensate for  expensive  entertainment  re- 
quirements I.e.,  stewards,  good  quarters, 
small  expense  allowances,  etc. 

Today,  those  beneflU  have  been  steadily 
eroded  or  are  being  threatened.  Much  of  it 
being  a  true  breach  of  the  unwritten  con- 
tract between  the  serviceman  and  his  gov- 
ernment. For  example: 

Pay  is  well  below  comparability— I  was 
better  off  financially  10  years  ago. 

I  pay  exorbitant  Social  Security  taxes  and 
have  very  limited  tax  breaks.  When  I  retire 
my  allowances  or  those  provided  my  widow 
will  be  offset  by  Social  Security. 

The  Survivor's  Benefit  Plan  has  become  a 
skeleton  of  its  former  self  ...  an  Insult  to  a 
career  military  person.  Only  a  fool  would 
opt  for  more  than  the  basic  minimum  unit; 
requiring  additional  Insurance  to  compen- 
sate ...  an  added  expense  at  retirement. 

Commissaries  and  exchanges  provide 
about  VS  of  the  advantage  previously  avail- 
able and  they  are  In  danger  .  .  .  due  in  part 
to  a  Safeway  Grocery  executive  sitting  on 
the  recent  panel,  I'm  sure.  That  smells! 

Medical  and  dental  are  only  marginally 
satisfactory.  No  dental  for  dependente,  long 
waits,  shabby  facilities,  etc.  No  congressman 
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would  use  the  facilities  I'm  expected  to  use. 
Most  of  my  retired  friends  carry  expensive 
medical  plans  because  they  can't  get  service 
at  Navy  f  acillUes. 

Only  once  has  adequate  housing  been 
available  for  me  and  my  family,  and  it  was 
only  barely  adequate. 

"Perks"  for  Commanding  Officers  are 
gone.  Still  plenty  on  the  Hill.  I  notice. 

"Executive  Panels"  of  people  who  never 
spend  a  night  away  from  home  except  by 
choice  are  making  studies  of  my  retirement. 
When  on  sea  duty,  I'm  often  overseas  20 
plus  months  In  a  36  month  tour.  Those 
people  cannot  and  should  not,  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  my  compensation. 

With  these  things  In  mind,  iu  difficult  to 
recommend  a  service  career.  I  diligently 
work  to  retain  quality  people,  but  it  geU 
harder  to  do  so  everyday.  To  recommend  to 
a  friend  that  his  son  pursue  a  Navy  career  is 
almost  impossible. 

Wake  up,  folks!  How  you  can  opt  out  of 
Social  Security,  vote  deductions  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  effectively  take  you 
out  of  the  Income  tax  system,  and  collect  9 
percent  raises  or  similar  equivalents  and 
look  yourselves  In  the  mirror  after  voting  a 
4  percent  military  pay  raise  when  studies 
show  we're  at  least  12  percent  behind?  Now 
the  administration  Is  out  to  freeze  military 
pay.  Increase  Social  Security,  overhaul 
(scuttle?)  retired  pay  and  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances. Please  take  a  critical  look  at  what 
we  actually  have  left  now  before  you  take 
any  more.  Do  something  about  the  constant 
sniping  by  self-serving  politicians.  Serving 
my  country  gives  one  a  great  deal  of  person- 
al satisfaction,  but  my  family  is  sure  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  stick.  I  plan  to  retire 
soon,  but  if  you  intend  to  retain  a  quality 
force  you  had  better  take  a  hard  look  at  this 
unrelenting  erosion  of  benefits. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  Carter.  Jr., 

Captain.  VSN. 

COMMBRTART 

(By  Capt.  J.  P.  KeUy.  Jr..  USN) 

In  case  some  of  you  careerists  haven't 
been  paying  attention,  I  want  to  say  that 
Congress  has  been  trilling  again  with  your 
retired  pay.  And  the  end  is  not  in  sight  be- 
cause of  a  spreading  perception  that  federal 
retirement  is  too  good  a  deal  for  these  trou- 
bled economic  times.  Congress,  therefore, 
has  declared  open  season  on  federal  retire- 
ment pay  and  benefits. 

As  you  should  know  by  now,  the  97th  Con- 
gress, In  passing  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Bill,  took  a  shot  at  federal  retirees  by  im- 
posing a  50  percent  cap  on  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments to  retired  pay  for  the  next  three 
years  for  those  under  age  62.  Moreover,  all 
military  retirees  who  are  employed  by  the 
federal  government,  known  affectionately 
as  "double  dippers,"  will  receive  no  COL 
raise  at  all. 

It  was,  of  course,  an  outrageously  unfair 
piece  of  legislation,  aimed  at  a  politically 
voiceless  segment  of  the  population  and 
carefully  tailored  to  avoid  antagonizing  the 
Increasingly  nervous  and  militant  over-62 
bunch.  In  Inflicting  this  grossly  discrimina- 
tory penalty,  congressional  conferees  were 
heard  to  say  that  younger  retirees,  presum- 
ably all  those  under  62,  were  probably  work- 
ing at  second  jobs  anyway  and  are  in  less 
need  of  a  full  COL  Increase  than  older  re- 
tired folks. 

That's  nonsense.  Military  retirees  62  and 
over  are  eligible  for  Social  Security  pay- 
menU  in  addition  to  military  retired  pay.  As 
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the  protection  of  Patricia  Schroeder's  far- 
reaching  Uniformed  Services  Former 
Spouses  Protection  Act. 

If  federal  retired  pay  and  benefits  are  to 
remain  subject  to  repeated  "reform"  at- 
tempts by  Congress,  then  perhaps  some 
other  rules  should  be  changed  as  weU.  For 
example.  If  the  COL  adjustments  for  retir- 
ees are  to  be  capped  and  retirement  pay 
subject  to  division  as  property,  is  it  fair  to 
force  early  retirement  based  upon  rank  and 
years  of  commissioned  service  rather  than 
health,  ability  and  quality  of  performance? 
If  the  objective  is  to  reduce  retirement 
costs,  then  why  are  we  forcing  perfectly  ca- 
pable men  and  women  in  their  40s  and  SOs 
to  retire  In  order  to  create  vacancies  for  Jun- 
iors? Isn't  that  age  discrimination?  Given 
the  difference  between  the  retired  pay  to 
which  these  members  are  entitled  and  the 
simi  of  their  active  duty  pay  and  aUowances, 
their  services  certaliUy  come  cheaply 
enough. 

And  if  Congress  feels  so  free  to  manipu- 
late the  federal  retirement  system  and  the 
retired  "earnings"  of  those  who  have  earned 
them,  how  about  removing  some  of  the  re- 
strictions on  post-retirement  earnings?  Let 
Congress  remove  the  pay  forfeitures  im- 
posed upon  retired  Regular  Navy  officers 
who  take  civil  service  positions.  Why  dis- 
criminate against  them  if  that's  alright  for 
everyone  else?  And  in  the  process,  let's 
strike  from  the  congressional  vocabulary 
the  offensive  and  wholly  inappropriate 
term,  double  dipper,  which  conjures  up  a 
notion  of  someone  taking  twice  his  share  of 
something  he  didn't  earn  in  the  first  place. 
If  Congress  feels  that  it  is  fair  to  change 
the  retirement  rules  for  people  who  devoted 
service  careers  to  living  by  the  rules,  then 
why  Is  It  fair  to  place  restrictions  upon 
where  a  military  retiree  can  or  cannot  work? 
If  military  pay  is  compensation  for  past 
services,  does  the  retiree  have  any  further 
legal  obligations  to  the  federal  government 
with  respect  to  physical  and  professional  fit- 
ness for  recall?  How  about  restrictions  on 
political  campaign  activity? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  congression- 
al onslaught  against  federal  retirement  will 
continue  as  congressmen  look  desperately 
for  ways  to  reduce  mounting  federal  deficits 
brought  about,  of  course,  by  their  own  un- 
constrained spending.  It  wUl  be  fueled  by  a 
public  perception  that  the  miliUry  spends 
too  much  and  lives  too  well,  even  In  retire- 
ment. 

Congress  knows  that  it  can  pick  on  federal 
retirement  as  an  easy  and  visible  target 
without  risk  of  antagonizing  an  organized 
bloc  of  votes.  Moreover,  compensation  cuts, 
unlike  procurement  cuts,  produce  immedi- 
ate savings  in  federal  outlays  for  which  they 
can  take  prompt  credit  with  the  voters. 
Never  mind  that  It  breaks  faith  with  career 
soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  who  made  finan- 
cial plans  based  upon  existing  ground  rules. 
Never  mind  that  it  helps  destroy  the  credi- 
bility of  the  federal  government  as  a  fair 
employer  who  stands  by  commitments. 

If  Congress  enacts  legislation  which  ad- 
versely affects  pay  and  benefits  for  a  group 
of  civilian  workers,  that  group  is  free  to 
engage  in  political  activities  on  behalf  of 
candidates  who  are  more  supportive  of  their 
concerns.  Members  of  the  military,  because 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  do  not  have  such  recourse 
and  are  politically  defenseless. 

So  what  can  you  do  about  future  assaults 
on  your  benefits?  Become  pen  pals,  at  least, 
with  the  two  senators  from  your  home  state 
and  the  representative  from  your  district. 
Find  out  how  they  stand  on  these  matters 
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and  tell  them  where  you  stand.  Tell  them 
that  your  vote  and  perhaps  those  of  your 
family  and  friends  depend  upon  how  close 
the  positions  are.  While  you're  at  it,  ask 
them  about  their  perks:  speaking  honoraria, 
increased  limits  on  outside  earnings,  travels 
on  government  aircraft,  retirement  after 
only  one  term  in  office,  etc. 

If  you  don't  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  do 
this,  then  you  deserve  what  your  get.  Or 
don't  get. 

Just  In  case  you  didn't  notice,  members  of 
that  same  heroic  97th  Congress,  having 
thus  valiantly  reduced  the  bloated  defense 
budget,  voted  themselves  a  $9,000  annual 
pay  raise,  which  will  put  their  1983  salaries 
at  a  level  some  220  percent  higher  than  that 
of  20  years  ago.  and  then  went  home  to  a 
very  merry  Christmas  indeed.* 


'THE  WORLD'S  WORST 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  February  8,  1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  taken  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  point  out  inaccu- 
racies and  biases  that  exist  in  the 
media.  One  individual  who,  for  good 
reason,  has  been  a  recurring  topic  of 
such  remarks  is  the  purveyor  of  Wash- 
ington gossip— real  and  imagined— 
Jack  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  struck  again.  For 
the  benefit  of  some  of  my  new  col- 
leagues who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
Mr.  Anderson's  biases.  I  am  inserting  a 
critical  analysis  of  one  of  his  recent  ar- 
ticles: 

[From  the  Review  of  the  News.  Feb.  2.  1983] 
Correction,  Please 
Item:  From  Jack  Anderson's  article  enti- 
tled "The  World's  Worst  Leaders"  in  Parade 
for  January  8. 1983: 

Of  all  the  rascals,  rogues,  despots,  and 
buffoons  who  have  made  themselves  the 
leaders  of  nations,  who  are  the  worst?  I  put 
this  question  to  50  international  special- 
ists—men and  women  of  varying  nationali- 
ties, races  and  persuasions.  ...  I  sought  out 
experts  who  have  an  eye  for  international 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  Yet  I  took  pains  to 
select  experts  who  span  the  political  spec- 
trum. .  .  .  [The  interviewees]  responded  to 
the  question:  "in  descending  order,  who.  in 
your  opinion,  are  the  world's  five  worst  lead- 
ers?" They  were  asked  to  consider  five  crite- 
ria: despotism,  ineffectiveness,  irresponsibil- 
ity, personal  greed,  and  personal  instability. 
Correction:  So  l)egins  an  article  which 
might  be  the  dirtiest  smear  yet  concocted  by 
syndicated  columnist  Jack  Anderson.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  here  succeeded  in  vilifying 
the  world's  best-known  anti-Communist 
leaders  while  pretending  his  dirty  work  is  an 
"objective"  presentation  by  'experts. "  Con- 
sider the  first  dozen  names  on  Jack  Ander- 
son's list  of  the  world's  47  "worst"  leaders: 

1.  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  Iran 

2.  Muammar  Qaddafi,  Libya 

3.  Mobuto  Sese  Seko,  Zaire 

4.  Jean-Claude  Duvalier,  Haiti 

5.  Menachem  Begin.  Israel 

6.  Alfredo  Stroessner,  Paraguay 

7.  Augusto  Pinochet,  Chile 

8.  Ferdinand  Marcos.  Philippines 


9.  Leonid  Brezhnev.  U.S.S.R. 

10.  Argentine  Junta 

11.  Pieter  Botha.  South  Africa 

12.  Ronald  Reagan.  U.S.A. 

Although  front-runners  Khomeini  and 
Qaddafi  have  been  associated  with  Moscow's 
ongoing  terrorist  campaign,  we  do  not  meet 
the  name  of  a  single  out-and-out  Commu- 
nist leader  on  Jack  Anderson's  -worst"  list 
until  we  come  to  ninth-ranking  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  whose  death  last  November  10th 
took  place  after  Anderson  conducted  his 
•  poll. "  But  no  less  than  seven  of  Jack  An- 
derson's 12  -worst"  leaders  are  anti-Commu- 
nists. Never  mind  that  the  Reds  are  every- 
where promoting  revolution  as  -internation- 
al disturt)ers  of  the  peace. " 

Running  almost  neck  and  neck  with  the 
grisly  Brezhnev  is  Ronald  Reagan  as  the 
worlds  12th  most  despotic/ineffective/irre- 
sponsible/avaricious/ unsUble  leader.  Ap- 
parently the  rub  is  that  Mr.  Reagan  wants 
to  improve  our  nuclear  deterrent  against  an 
unprecedented  Soviet  buildup.  Significantly, 
the  Anderson  estimate  closely  matches  the 
false  portrayal  of  Mr.  Reagan  by  the  major 
media  and  other  elements  of  the  anti-nucle- 
ar movement,  though  the  caricature  here  is 
so  preposterous  that  even  Jack  Anderson 
pretends  embarrassment,  alleging  in  a  weak 
disclaimer  that  privately  he  esteems  our 
President  as  a  most  amiable  and  decent 
man."  E\en  so.  that  personal  Judgment  did 
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not  prevent  the  muckraking  columnist  from 
presenting  the  results  of  this  trumped-up 
"poll"  of  unnamed  "experts."  Back  In  16th 
place  In  this  "poll."  four  notches  more  ad- 
mired than  Mr.  Reagan.  U  Cuban  butcher 
boy  Fidel  Castro  whose  troops  Moscow  has 
deployed  to  help  subjugate  a  dozen  coun- 
tries. So  much  for  Jack  Anderson's  "ex- 
perts." 

Another  much  "better"  leader  than 
Ronald  Reagan  is  Great  Britain's  Margaret 
Thatcher,  who  is  only  the  world's  22nd 
-worst"  according  to  Anderson's  friends.  In 
Jack  Anderson's  skewed  reckoning,  however, 
the  Conservative  lady  politician  rates 
•worse"  than  23rd-placed  Moscow  puppet 
Barbak  Karmal  who  Is  currently  helping 
the  Soviete  exterminate  the  Afghan  people 
with  poison  gas.  Both  Mrs.  Thatcher  and 
Mr  Reagan  even  appear  here  as  "worse" 
than  27th-ranked  Polish  lickspittle  Woje- 
ciech  Jaruzelski.  who  has  made  war  on  the 
Solidarity  freedom  movement  in  order  to 
please  the  Kremlin.  Jack  Anderson  has  like- 
wise ranged  Peiping's  Hua  Kuo-feng,  whose 
slave  camp  numbers  a  billion  inmates,  far 
back  in  the  35th  slot. 

And  the  Anderson  "experts"  look  most 
grimly  askance  when  a  national  leader 
thwarts  Communist  arrangements.  In  any 
case,  his  "specialists"  regard  Israel's  Men- 
achem Begin  as  the  world's  fifth  'worst " 
head  of  stole.  Jack  Anderson  actually  claims 


1997 

that  Prime  Minister  Begin,  who  last  year 
smashed  the  Moscow-surrogate  P.L.O.  ter- 
rorists, "presents  himself  as  the  incarnation 
of  terrorism."  Meanwhile,  chief  P.L.O.  ter- 
rorist Yaslr  Arafat  did  not  make  Jack  An- 
derson's list  because,  Anderson  explained. 
Arafat  rules  no  nation.  Neither  does  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  whom  the  Kremlin  attempted 
to  murder  In  1981.  But  the  Pope  shows  up 
here  as  the  world's  37tb  "worst"  national 
leader 

Indeed,  on  the  Anderson  scale  there  is 
little  reason  for  Parade'*  audience  to  prefer 
Free  World  leaders  over  the  totalitarians. 
At  least  that  is  the  Impression  which  read- 
ers were  supposed  to  get  from  Parade. 

The  only  thing  not  surprising  about  this 
smear  is  that  it  came  from  Jack  Anderson. 
American  Journalism's  premier  "hit  num," 
who  spent  much  of  his  career  smearing  such 
patriots  as  Douglas  MacArthur.  George  S. 
Patton,  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  If  Mr.  Ander- 
son's approach  In  the  Parade  article  was  de- 
ceitful, that  was  to  be  expected.  Among  the 
activities  of  this  muckraker  whom  the  Na- 
tional News  Council  has  found  guilty  of  mis- 
representotion  have  been  such  practices  as 
bugging  hotel  rooms,  encouraging  the  theft 
of  a  UJS.  Senator's  papers,  and  receiving  and 
publishing  classified  government  docu- 
ments. The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Jack  Anderson  may  be  that  he  is  not  in 
jall.-J.B.G.» 
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for  the  selfishness  that 
much  and  gives  too  little, 
use  our  prosperity  for  gen- 
power  with  responsibility, 
lil^rty  for  self-discipline  and 

them  in  Your  name  and 
them  an  abundance  of  Your 
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SPeIakER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
4pproval  thereof, 
to  clause   1.  rule  I.  the 
approved. 


stinds 


TENSIONIl  IN  THE  MIDEAST  IN- 
CREASE D  BY  DEFENSE  SECRE- 
TARY'S ACTIONS 

(Mr.  LE  nXE  of  California  asked 
and  was  g  ven  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 


matter.) 


Mr.  LJrriNE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ii  is  deeply  disturbing  that 
our  Secret  u-y  of  Defense,  Mr.  Wein- 
berger app  »rs  to  be  seeking  to  create 
differences  between  our  Government 
and  that  of  our  friend  and  ally,  the 
State  of  Isi  ael. 

Reports  i  emanating  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eefense  in  the  past  several 
weeks  of  ncldents  or  potential  inci- 
dents betw  een  our  Marines  and  Israeli 
troops  in  j  southern  Lebanon  have 
clearly  been  designed  to  create  ten- 
sions and  divisions  between  our  two 
coujitries. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  our  country  and  to  the  process 
of  trjring  to  achieve  peace  in  the  Mid- 
east. 

I  am  baffled  as  to  why  Mr.  Wein- 
berger would  attempt  to  increase  ten- 
sions when,  in  fact,  it  appears  the 
policy  should  be  designed  to  under- 
score and  nurture  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  whose 
goals  and  interest  in  the  Middle  East 
are  virtually  identical. 

We  in  the  United  States,  for  exam- 
ple, could  greatly  benefit  from  the 
combat  experiences  that  Israel  has 
had  against  new  sophisticated  Soviet 
weapons  systems.  Israel  is  willing  to 
share  this  information  with  us,  but 
Mr.  Weinberger  has  vetoed  the  ex- 
change. Under  other  administrations, 
we  have  repeatedly  benefited  from  Is- 
raeli experiences  and  there  is  no 
reason  not  to  do  so  again. 

Especially  now.  at  a  time  when  the 
opportunities  exist  for  expanding  the 
peace  process  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors,  our  Nation  should  be  doing 
everything  possible  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Camp  David  accords  to  foster  those 
improved  relations.  And.  in  that  spirit, 
I  hope  Secretary  Weinberger  will  re- 
think his  policies  and  methods  and 
participate  instead  in  the  process  of 
improving  relations  throughout  that 
region. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
an  editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Feb.  7, 

1983] 

Marine's  Goor:  Tip  op  Iceberg 

The  real  "quick-draw  artist"  in  the  inci- 
dent which  saw  a  U.S.  Marine  captain  pull  a 
loaded  piatol  on  an  Israeli  tank  commander 
in  Lebanon  was  Defense  Secretary  Casper 
Weinberger. 

Shooting  {rom  the  lip  in  a  congressional 
hearing,  Weinberger  said  the  marine  would 
be  commended  for  "courageous  action"  in 
facing  down  "threatening  moves"  by  the  Is- 
raelis. 

Commended  with  what?  The  Congression- 
al Medal  of  Chutzpah?  As  it  turns  out.  the 
Israeli  tanks  were  comfortably  within  the 
rights  and  the  territory  assigned  to  them. 
The  Marine  simply  was  mistaken;  his  Israeli 
counterpart  let  him  have  his  way  rather 
than  make  a  worse  scene. 

The  captain's  goof  is  easily  understood 
and  excused.  Demarcation  lines  spider-web 
Lebanon.  In  this  case,  a  rail  line  was  formal- 
ly set  as  the  boundary  by  U.S.  and  Israeli  of- 
ficials in  a  meeting  Jan.  28.  Small  wonder  if 
the  troops  get  confused. 

What's  really  disturbing  in  this  business  is 
the  unseemingly  readiness,  verging  on  ea- 
gerness, of  the  U.S.  defense  secretary  to 
assume  the  worst  about  our  only  proven 
Middle  East  ally.  HU  misstep  reflecU  Wash- 
ington's nervousness  about  resolution  of  the 


Lebanese  tangle.  The  resulting  U.S.  ambiva- 
lence serves  none  of  the  parties  well. 

The  point  of  the  current  negotiations  is  to 
get  foreign  troops  out  of  Lebanon— the  Syr- 
ians, the  remaining  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  guerrillas  and  the  foreign 
peacekeepers  such  as  the  Marines  and  the 
Israelis.  The  Israelis  are  eager  to  leave  (less 
can  be  said  for  Syria  and  the  PLO),  but  they 
sensibly  do  not  want  to  withdraw  without 
some  political  gain  for  their  venture  there. 
They  want,  if  not  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Lebanon,  at  least  an  agreement 
for  normal  relations  in  such  routine  matters 
as  trade. 

This  is  a  modest  goal  and  one  that  not 
only  serves  Israeli,  but  U.S.  interests  as  well. 
It  would  add  to  the  process  started  by  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  and  would  more 
clearly  focus  the  remaining  issues  between 
Israel  and  its  unwilling  neighbors— at  least 
potentially  a  help  to  pacification,  if  not  ex- 
actly peace. 

Yet  U.S.  policy  hesitates  to  associate  itself 
with  this  objective,  in  favor  of  an  uneasy 
neutrality  which  is  supposed  somehow  to 
service  the  negotiations  but  instead  leaves 
the  Israelis  beleaguered  and  the  negotia- 
tions without  a  counterweight  to  the  de- 
mands Syria  and  the  PLO  are  making  on 
Lebanon's  negotiators  behind  the  scenes. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  have  essen- 
tially common  interests  in  the  Lebanese 
talks.  If  Washington  had  recognized  that  in 
the  first  place,  the  defense  secretary  would 
be  a  bit  less  likely  to  assume,  as  he  seems  so 
often  to  do,  that  our  problems  are  with  our 
ally  in  the  region  and  not  with  its  adversar- 
ies. 


UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPETI*nON 
ACT  OP  1983 

(Mr.  ERDREICni  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  companion  bill  to 
S.  418.  the  Unfair  Foreign  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1983,  that  will  allow  our 
American  companies  to  seek  judicial 
remedies  against  foreign  competitors 
who  illegally  sell  their  products  in  our 
home  markets. 

Our  troubled  economic  times  have 
caused  cutbacks  and  layoffs  in  virtual- 
ly every  sector  of  business.  The  steel 
industry  is  no  exception.  In  fact,  our 
Nation's  steel  producers  and  workers 
have  suffered  disproportionately 
greater  hardship  than  have  other  in- 
dustries' producers  and  workers. 

Thirty  percent  of  our  coimtry's 
steelworkers  have  been  laid  off.  over 
125.000  nationwide,  over  10,000  in  my 
own  home  of  Birmingham  and  in  Jef- 
ferson County.  Countywide  we  have 
over  50,000  out  of  work,  with  unem- 
ployment at  15  Vi  percent.  Certainly. 


a  This  symbol  represcnu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Memt>er  on  the  floor. 


our    economic    problems    have    been 
worsened  by  unfair  trade  practices. 

Steel  producers  in  Europe  and  other 
foreign  countries  have  increased  the 
hardship  being  endured  by  the  U.S. 
steel  industry  by  illegally  subsidizing 
and  dumping  steel  and  other  manufac- 
tured products  in  American  markets. 

In  the  past,  U.S.  steel  producers 
were  able  to  weather  this  market  pen- 
etration when  the  world  demand  for 
steel  was  high.  But  a  slowing  economy 
and  high  interest  rates  caused  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  demand  for 
steel.  This  decline  has  made  foreign 
dumping  of  steel  and  steel  products  in 
our  country  a  major  threat  to  the  po- 
tential for  increasing  production  levels 
^  and  decreasing  unemployment  in  the 
industry. 

The  reduction  in  U.S.  steel  produc- 
tion has  had  a  ripple  effect  on  our 
economy  and  made  the  unemployment 
picture  much  more  bleak.  Estimates 
show  that  domestic  steel  lost  $7  billion 
to  $20  billion  between  1976-82  as  a 
result  of  the  dumping  of  foreign  steel. 
Illegal  trading  caused  20,000  workers 
to  lose  their  jobs  in  1981.  It  also  cost 
our  Government  up  to  $9  billion  in 
badly  needed  lost  tax  revenues. 

Currently,  steel  producers  have  only 
one  channel  through  which  recourse 
can  be  taken  against  foreign  producers 
who  take  part  in  these  unfair  prac- 
tices, the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

But  the  process  of  initially  nhng  a 
complaint  with  the  Commission  and 
reaching  the  final  determination  is  ar- 
duous and  extremely  time  consum- 
ing—sometimes taking  as  long  as  2 

years. 

The  Unfair  Foreign  Competition  Act 
of  1983,  which  I  am  introducing,  would 
give  U.S.  steel  producers  an  alterna- 
tive to  seeking  an  administrative  de- 
termination by  the  ITC. 

As  with  other  major  legislation 
which  has  provided  judicial  relief,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  would  be  granted  sole  juris- 
diction to  hear  cases  arising  from  ille- 
gal foreign  trade  imports.  This  desig- 
nation will  allow  for  more  expeditious 
rulings  and  prevent  court  shopping. 

Those  U.S.  manufacturers  found  to 
have  a  legitimate  complaint  against  a 
foreign  producer  would  be  able  to  seek 
retroactive  compensation  for  damages 
incurred  as  a  result  of  illegal  subsidies 
and  dumping.  And  the  district  court 
may  provide  immediate,  injunctive 
relief  if  the  defendant  fails  to  comply 
with  discovery  or  other  orders  of  the 
court. 

The  severity  of  the  dumping  prob- 
lem has  increased  greatly  over  the 
past  several  years.  We  must  prevent 
further  exportation  of  foreign  unem- 
ployment to  our  Nation. 

This  Is  a  jobs  bill  that  will— through 
its  deterrent  effect  on  illegal  dump- 
ing—put Americans  back  to  work  with- 
out cost  to  our  Federal  Treasury. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  bill  to  prevent  unfair  and 
illegal  trade  practices  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers from  continuing  to  be  a  major 
threat  to  our  hopes  to  get  U.S.  steel 
production  levels  up  again  and  steel- 
workers  back  on  the  job. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NONPROLIF- 
ERATION  ACrr  AMENDMENTS 
(Mr.  WOLFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
us  needs  to  be  convinced  of  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  We  know  that  an  all- 
out  nuclear  exchange  could  destroy 
our  civilization  and  our  planet  within 
moments.  But  too  rarely  do  we  consid- 
er a  far  more  likely— and  therefore 
more  dangerous— set  of  circumstances. 
With  only  a  small  supply  of  Plutoni- 
um, a  terrorist  group  could  hold  a  city. 
a  State,  or  even  the  world  hostage. 
With  materials  and  technology  divert- 
ed from  a  commercial  nuclear  facility, 
a  small  nation  could  turn  a  regional 
conflict   into   a  catastrophic   nuclear 

war. 

The  United  SUtes,  as  the  world's 
largest  supplier  of  nuclesu-  materials, 
has  a  special  responsibility  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  technology  to  those 
who  might  use  it  so  irresponsibly.  The 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act.  passed 
in  1978.  largely  meets  that  challenge. 
But  4  years  of  oversight  have  shown 
that  the  law  contains  loopholes  and 
inconsistencies  that  desperately  need 
to  be  corrected. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Nonproliferation  Act  to 
better  control  the  spread  of  nuclear 
arms.  The  bUl  Is  identical  to  one  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Bingham  which  was  or- 
dered reported  by  the  full  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  last  session. 
Nuclear  proliferation  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  survival  of  our 
civilization.  It  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress act  to  meet  that  threat. 


ment  that  stresses  strong  and  endur- 
ing principles.  I  commend  the  sheriffs, 
the  Florida  Sheriffs  Association,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida  for 
all  they  have  done  for  Florida's  chil- 
dren. Their's  is  a  fine  example  of  love 
and  hope  and  I  am  proud  to  join  all 
Floridians  in  saying  happy  25th  armi- 
veraary  to  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Youth 
Fund. 


THE  FLORIDA  SHERIFFS  BOYS 

RANCH  AND  GIRLS  VILLA 
(Mr.  IRELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
Florida   Sheriffs   Youth   Fund.   This 
past  year,  the  youth  fund  celebrated  a 
very  significant  event:  The  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Boys 
Ranch  which  began  in  1957.  Fourteen 
years    after    that,    my    own    district 
became   a  beneficiary  of   the   youth 
fimd  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Girls  Villa.  The  villa 
is  a  program  designed  to  provide  help 
for  Florida's  dependent,  neglected,  and 
homeless  youth.  On  August  27,  1971. 
ground  was  broken  at  the  Girls  Villa 
site  in  Polk  County.  The  Florida  Sher- 
iffs Girls  VUla  is  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  gifts.  The  villa  receives  no 
State  or  Federal  funds.  I  am  proud  of 
these  programs  and  all  that  the  sher- 
iffs and  people  of  the  State  of  Florida 
have  done  to  serve  the  youth  of  my 
State. 


THE  FLORIDA  SHERIFFS  YOUTH 
FUND 

(Mr.  FASCIELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  share  with  you  a  shin- 
ing star  of  hope  for  the  youth  of  our 
Nation— the  Florida  Sheriffs  Youth 
Fund.  Sponsored  by  the  66  sheriffs  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  Youth  Fund 
provides  quality  chUd  care  to  the 
State's  dependent,  neglected,  and 
homeless  youth.  For  the  past  quarter 
century,  the  Youth  Fund  has  given 
genuine  love  and  caring  to  Florida's 
troubled  youth.  Hundreds  of  young 
boys  and  girls  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  live  in  a  positive  environ- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 

CALLING  FOR  RELEASE  OF  AN- 

ATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  good  friend 
and  coUeague.  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Silvio  Coirra. 
today  in  calling  attention  to  House 
Resolution  67  which  we  introduced 
yesterday,  together  with  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach),  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schkeider),  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates), 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Mrazek). 

House  Resolution  67  calls  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  release  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  urges  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  of  SUte  Schultz 
to  raise  the  subject  of  Shcharansky's 
treatment  at  every  suitable  opportuni- 
ty and  in  the  strongest  of  terms  with 
the  Soviet  Government.  Already  over 
40  additional  Members  have  cospon- 
sored  House  Resolution  67,  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of 
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on  and  in  seeking  its  pas- 


by  the  Soviet  Govem- 
violates  Soviet  inter- 
set  forth  in  the 
Declaration     of     Human 
International  Covenant  on 
Rights,  and  the  Hel- 
Act.   The   greatest   hope 
like  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
international    persistent 
outrage  against   Soviet 
abuses.  We  in  Congress 
e\ierything  in  our  power  to 
Moscow  to  comply  with  inter- 
and    to    free    Anatoly 
at  once. 

Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 

e^peditiously  on  this  impor- 

The  text  of  the  bill 


<f 


H.  Res.  67 

Expressing   the   sense    of    the 

Ifepresentatlves  that  the  Soviet 

should  immediately  release 

Sdcharansky  and  allow  him  to 


Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  thirteen  years  of  imprisonment; 

Whereas  since  his  conviction  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  has  been  subject  to  extremely 
harsh  prlsion  treatment.  Including  isolation, 
severe  cold,  and  inadequate  food,  sleep,  and 
health  care,  resulting  in  a  deterioration  of 
his  health: 

Whereas  on  September  26,  1982,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  began  a  hunger  strike  to  pro- 
test the  severe  prison  conditions  which  have 
further  harmed  his  health; 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky  symbolized 
the  plight  of  many  other  Soviet  Jews  whose 
level  of  emigration  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  a 
decade  and  who  are  increasingly  harassed 
by  Soviet  authorities; 

Whereas  by  its  treatment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  others,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  violating  its  International  obligations,  in- 
cluding its  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  should  immedi- 
ately release  Anatoloy  Shcharansky  from 
prison  and  allow  him  to  emigrate:  and 

(2)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should,  at  every  suitable  opportunity 
and  in  the  strongest  terms,  express  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  with  the  request 
that  the  President  transmit  such  copy  to 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  SUtes. 


Anatoly  Shcharansky,  an  emi- 

( omputer  scientist,  has  been  a 

th !  Moscow  Jewish  community 

w^  en  he  first  applied  for  and  was 

permli  aion  to  emigrate  to  Israel; 

the  Government  of  the  Soviet 

e  ngaged  in  a  systematic  cam- 

t  arassment     and     intimidation 

Anatily  Shcharansky,  culminating 

in  March  1977  on  tnm>ped-up 


tn  ason; 


b(ing 


July    1978.    after    sixteen 
detained  incommunicado. 


APPEAL  FOR  DISASTER  LOANS 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.)  

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  declared  17  Califor- 
nia counties  disaster  areas  due  to 
fierce  winter  storms. 

When  a  disaster  strikes,  its  impact  is 
emotionally  and  physically  devastat- 
ing. However,  the  hope  of  Federal  as- 
sistance contributes  to  easing  the  per- 
sonal impact. 

Too  often,  hopes  are  raised  only  to 
be  dashed  when  promised  low-interest 
loans  are  not  available  or  the  loan  ap- 
proved is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  loss. 

Disaster  victims  are  often  people 
who  never  call  upon  their  Goverrmient 
for  help.  After  paying  their  taxes  for 
years,  it  is  a  bitter  experience  to  be 
denied  needed  loans— not  giveaways, 
but  loans. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  raise  the  administrative 
cap  on  loans  to  repair  property  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000.  My  legislation 
makes  these  loans  available  to  all  of 
our  citizens  hit  by  disaster  at  an  inter- 
est rate  half  of  the  prime.  Last  year. 


the  interest  rate  on  disaster  loans  was 
sometimes  as  high  as  16  percent. 

Please  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
change  disaster  aid  from  a  false  hope 
to  a  reality. 


RAISING  THE  STANDARDS  OF 
PUBUC  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  SISISKY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  widening  our  education- 
al horizons  and  revitalizing  American 
education  by  setting  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. Once  the  administration  re- 
leased its  Federal  budget.  I  anxiously 
turned  to  see  what  bold  education  ini- 
tiatives and  funding  were  included. 
The  President's  budget  for  all  educa- 
tion programs  Ls  $2.2  billion  below  the 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriated  level. 
The  President's  budget  has  slashed 
funding  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  $550  million  below  the 
current  level  and  has  cut  such  critical 
programs  as  impact  aid  and  compensa- 
tory education.  In  addition,  he  is  pro- 
posing to  terminate  support  for  public 
libraries.  Furthermore,  he  is  again  rec- 
ommending that  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs  be  consolidated 
and  reduced  significantly  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  prepare  youth  for 
technological  Jobs  through  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  higher  education,  he  is  proposing 
the  elimination  of  all  major  Federal 
need-based  campus  student  aid  pro- 
grams except  college  work-study.  In- 
stead, he  is  recommending  a  new  "self- 
help"  grant  program  which  requires 
that  students  provide  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  college  costs,  after  taking  into 
account  the  family  contribution.  We 
are  experiencing  the  worst  unemploy- 
ment rate  since  the  Great  Depression, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  will  be 
able  to  use  that  caveat.  How  can  the 
President  expect  students  to  find  em- 
ployment at  this  time,  and  how  can 
the  President  expect  families  to  be 
able  to  contribute  more  toward  their 
children's  education  during  the  eco- 
nomic slump?  This  is  precisely  the 
time  when  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  be  there  to  provide  opportu- 
nity for  students  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion. 

While  the  President  proposes  cuts  in 
public  education  programs,  he  is 
asking  Congress  to  enact  tuition  tax 
credits  for  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools.  These  tax 
credits  are  estimated  to  reduce  reve- 
nues by  $245  million  in  1984.  $526  mil- 
lion in  1985,  and  $753  million  in  1986. 1 
believe  that  we  need  to  target  our 
scarce  resources  on  raising  public  edu- 
cation to  the  highest  standards,  not  by 


draining  off  additional  tax  revenues  as 
the  President  has  recommended. 
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ELECTION  OF  IRA  SUPPORTER 
TO  BE  GRAND  MARSHAL  OF 
ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  PARADE  IS 
BETRAYAL  OF  IRISH  AMERI- 
CANS 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  newly  elected  grand  marshal 
of  New  York  City's  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Parade  said  that  this  year  the  parade 
is  "definitely  going  to  be  a  pro-IRA 
parade." 

For  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
to  elect  an  avowed  IRA  supporter  to 
be  grand  marshal  is  a  betrayal  of  the 
millions  of  Irish  Americans  who  reject 
completely  the  inhumane  behavior  of 
the  IRA.  It  creates  a  false  impression 
that  there  is  widespread  support  for 
the  IRA  among  Irish  Americans. 
There  is  not. 

We  know  the  tactics  of  the  IRA.  We 
know  that  they  are  cold-blooded  kill- 
ers of  innocent  people. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  a  day  so  special  to 
the  Irish,  should  be  exploited  by  the 
small  numbers  whose  only  commit- 
ment is  to  violence. 

I  commend  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  for  its  decision  not 
to  participate  in  this  year's  parade. 
Loyal  Irish  Americans  should  take 
note  of  this  position.  And  all  Ameri- 
cans committed  to  peace  will  find 
other  ways  to  honor  St.  Patrick  than 
supporting  the  New  York  City  parade. 


against  his  will,  silences  his  attempts 
to  communicate,  and  bars  him  from 
his  loved  ones.  And  we  should  have 
something  to  say  toward  a  government 
which  harasses  and  imprisons  within 
its  borders  an  entire  people. 

Passage  of  House  Resolution  67  will 
send  a  message  of  our  Nation's  contin- 
ued commitment  to  the  principles  of 
himian  rights  and  human  dignity. 
Failure  to  make  this  statement  would 
amount  to  a  breech  of  faith  with  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  world. 
Our  choice,  it  seems,  is  simple.  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  for  the  continued  persever- 
ence  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  against 
oppression  and  intolerance. 


Florida's  troubled  youth.  The  boys 
ranch  near  Live  Oak.  the  girls  villa 
near  Bartow,  and  the  Youth  Ranch 
near  Clearwater  are  all  programs  of 
the  Florida  Sheriffs  Youth  Fund  and 
all  deserve  special  conmiendation  from 
the  Congress  for  the  contribution  they 
have  made.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Florida  and  to  repre- 
sent a  district  which  has  always  sup- 
ported this  cause. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
AND  HUMAN  DIGNITY 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  speaks 
to  the  ordeal  suffered  by  all  Soviet 
Jews.  Listen  to  his  words,  the  closing 
statement  at  his  trial  in  1978: 

For  more  than  2000  years  the  Jewish 
people,  my  people,  have  been  dispersed.  But 
wherever  they  are,  wherever  Jews  are 
found,  each  year  they  have  repeated,  'Next 
year  in  Jerusalem.'  Now.  when  I  am  further 
than  ever  from  my  people,  from  (my  wife) 
Avital.  facing  many  arduous  years  of  impris- 
onment, I  say,  turning  to  my  people,  my 
Avital:  Next  year  in  Jerusalem!  And  I  turn 
to  you.  the  court,  who  were  required  to  con- 
firm a  predetermined  sentence— to  you,  I 
have  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  have  something  to  say  to 
a  system  which  binds  and  gags  its  dis- 
sidents. We  should  have  something  to 
say  about  the  inhumanity  of  a  politi- 
cal   structure    which    holds    a    man 


MASSACRE  IN  LEBANON 
(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  report  on  the  massacre  in  Lebanon 
was  revealed.  With  relation  to  that 
report  and  the  massacre,  at  the  outset 
the  responsibility  was  focused  all  on 
the  State  of  Israel.  The  State  of  Israel 
had  the  courage  to  frontally  attack 
the  issue.  The  report  was  revealing. 
The  report  had  the  potential  of  dis- 
turbing the  Cabinet  of  the  nation,  has 
the  potential  of  bringing  down  the 
government.  But  the  undeniable  fact 
is.  the  State  of  Israel  had  the  moral 
integrity  of  addressing  the  issue.  But 
what  concerns  me  more  is  that  there  is 
a  thunder  of  silence  universally  with 
relation  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  actual  murdering  of  those  im- 
fortunate  victims.  Where  are  the 
voices,  the  responsible  voices,  who 
clamored  for  truth  and  justfce?  They 
are  silent.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  it 
is  incumbent  upon  them  to  speak  out 
now.  Let  us  find  out  the  people  who  in 
fact  killed  those  unfortunate  women 
and  children  in  that  distasteful  part  of 
our  history. 


FLORIDA        SHERIFFS        YOUTH 

FUND  CELEBRATE  THEIR  25TH 

ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  MacKAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.    MacKAY.    Mr.    Speaker    and 
Members  of  the  House.  1982  marked 
the  25th  anniversary  for  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch.  For  25  years  the 
sheriffs  of  the  SUte  of  Florida  have 
been  providing  quality  child  care  to 
my  State's  dependent,  neglected,  and 
homeless    youth.    Over    1.000    young 
boys  and  girls  have  been  helped  by  the 
sheriffs  of  the  great  State  of  Florida. 
In   addition  to  the  Florida  Sheriffs 
Boys  Ranch  in  Live  Oak.  the  Florida 
Sheriffs    Youth    Fund    operates    the 
Girls  Villa  in  Bartow,  and  the  Youth 
Ranch  in  Clearwater.  All  three  pro- 
grams help  young  people  help  them- 
selves. 1982  was  a  very  special  year  for 
Florida,  its  sheriffs— and  most  of  all, 
its  young  people— the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. I  join  the  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
worthwhile  organization.  I  thank  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Association   for  im- 
proving the  lives  of  many  needy  young 
persons. 


FLORIDA  SHERIFFS  YOUTH 
FUND 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues of  the  House,  because  of  the 
efforts  of  the  sheriffs  of  my  State,  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Association,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Youth  Fund  has  pro- 
vided genuine  love  and  caring  to  my 
State's  dependent,  neglected,  and 
homeless  young  people.  For  the  past 
quarter-century,  the  youth  fund  has 
reached  out  to  touch  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  indeed  a  most  worthy  and 
noble  project  which  has  benefited 
norida  and  has  contributed  both  spir- 
itually and  materially  to  the  benefit  of 
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FLORIDA  SHERIFFS  BOYS 
RANCH 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  here  to  commend  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch  for  the  tremen- 
dous work  that  they  have  performed 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  setting  a  loca- 
tion next  to  the  historic  Suwannee 
River  and  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
dependent  children  who  have  needed 
the  love  and  care  and  tenderness  that 
they  have  been  provided  in  that  sher- 
iffs' ranch.  They  have  been  the  minis- 
try extended  to  young  ladies,  as  well. 
So  I  want  to  add  my  name  to  those 
who  support  the  Florida  sheriffs  in 
their  youth  outreach. 


FLORIDA  SHERIFFS  YOUTH 
FUND 
(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
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of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Sheriffs  Youth  Fund  is  a 

Organization  which  operates 

Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch,  the 

and  the  Youth  Ranch.  As 

are  children  in  need  and 

helped,  the  Youth  Fund 

to  seek  ways  to  provide 

The  purpose  of  the  youth 

provide   residential   child 

r^ated  programs  for  children 

ages  of  8  and  18— without 

child's  race,  creed,  color,  or 

youth    fund   also   provides 

for  parents  or  guardians  of 

a  view  toward  shorten- 

residential    care. 

the  youth  fund  is  to  give 

discipline,  and  under- 

1  a  positive  envirorunent— 

opportunities  for  children 

their  personal  conflicts.  I 

)f  the  sheriffs  of  the  SUte 

and  all  they  have  done  for 

youngsters. 


IN     FLORIDA-A 
HUMANITARIAN    INSTI- 


RVNCH 


BOYS 
GREAT 
TUTION 

(Mr.  FK  'PER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anp  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PErt»ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  join  in  <  ommemoration  of  the  sher- 
iffs of  Floi  Ida  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry of  the  naintenance  of  a  great  hu- 
manitariar  institution  called  the  Boys 
Ranch.  W(  are  proud  of  the  record  of 
our  sheriff  5.  as  exemplary  law  enforce- 
ment of  f  io  !rs.  but  particularly  in  their 
leadership  to  try  to  rehabilitate  the 
neglected  ( ir  the  homeless  lives  of  boys 
and  girls  a  11  over  Florida  now  number- 
ing more  than  1.000  who  have  been 
their    beneficiaries,    opening    up    to 


and  girls  not  only  a  place 
to  live  in  sfecurity  and  wholesome  envi- 
rorunent, 1  lut  also  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity for  educational  chances  and 
giving  th<  m  a  larger  vision  of  the 
meaning  apd  purpose  of  life. 

I  command  in  the  warmest  way  our 
sheriffs  for  this  great  work  sustained 
by  the  solfcitation  of  funds  which  they 
have  carifed  on  in  our  State  and 
throughoi  t  the  counties  of  the  State. 

We  rem<  mber  that  Jesus  said:  "Inas 
much  as  you  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  pf  these,  you  have  done  it 
unto  me.' 

We  hop^  Providence,  as  well  as  the 
commemo  "ation  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, will  endow  with  gratitude  these 
great  serv  ces  by  our  Florida  sheriffs. 


AVOIDING  A  DEBACLE  IN 
EUROPE 


(Mr. 
was  given 
House  foi 


LC|NG  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and 


extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, perhaps  the  most  serious  problem 
facing  our  Nation  today  is  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  in- 
termediate range  missies  in  Europe. 
The  editorial  written  by  Arnold  Saltz- 
man  and  published  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 7.  1983,  by  Newsday.  suggests  that 
Chairman  Andropov  has  outflanked 
President  Reagan— that  the  United 
States  faces  both  a  political  and  public 
relations  debacle.  Saltzman,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  chief  executive  of  a 
public  corporation,  Vista  Resources,  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
on  American  Foreign  Policy.  He  has 
had  extensive  policy  level  experience 
in  Federal  Government  in  economic 
affairs  and  likewise  in  foreign  policy 
assigiunents  including  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  antiproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  so  forth. 

Arnold  Saltzman  recently  led  a  mis- 
sion for  his  committee  by  invitation  of 
West  Germany  and  France  and  had  a 
week  of  briefings  and  discussions  with 
leaders  of  these  governments  as  well 
as  important  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion. His  editorial  is  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  a  more  detailed  report,  but  It 
explains  more  clearly  that  I  have  seen 
anywhere  else  the  fix  we  have  gotten 
into  on  placing  the  Pershing  and 
Cruise  missies  into  Western  Europe.  I 
believe  it  would  benefit  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  people  generally  to 
study  Arnold  Saltzman's  article. 
[From  Newsday.  Feb.  7. 19831 
A  Proposal  on  Missiles  in  Euxor 
(By  Arnold  A.  Saltzman) 

In  November.  I  was  invited  by  the  West 
German  and  French  governments  to  explore 
with  them  the  current  political,  military 
and  economic  situations  as  they  affect  both 
U.S.  relations  with  our  western  allies  and 
our  mutual  problems  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  basis  of  briefings  and  discus- 
sions held  with  high  government  officials, 
including  members  of  cabinets  and  leading 
members  of  political  parties,  as  well  as  the 
Greens  in  Germany  and  a  lengthy  private 
discussion  with  former  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt.  I  found  the  single  most  vital  issue 
was  the  proposed  introduction  of  cruise  and 
Pershing  missiles  Into  Western  Europe. 

Upon  my  return,  I  reported  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  national  security  advis- 
er on  the  traps  to  avoid  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  promote  In  the  so-called  missile  crisis 
in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  to  date,  we  are 
falling  Into  traps  rather  than  building  on 
opportunities.  Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov 
has  appeared  to  be  forthcoming,  while 
President  Reagan  seems  Intransigent. 

Americans  need  to  understand  that  mili- 
tarily and  politically,  there  Is  no  connection 
whatsoever  between  the  Introduction  of  the 
cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  in  Europe  and 
the  deployment  of  the  MX  In  the  United 
States.  This  administration  unhappily  has 
blended  it  all  together,  thus  strengthening 
the  freeze  movement  In  the  United  States. 

In  1979.  the  United  States.  Great  Britain. 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands  and  Bel- 
gium entered  into  an  agreement  to  press  the 


Soviet  Union  to  remove  the  SS-20a  they  had 
aimed  at  Western  Europe.  The  SovieU  were 
advised  to  eliminate  their  missiles  or  else,  by 
1983,  an  equivalent  number  of  cruise  and 
Pershing  Intermediate  range  missiles 
(IRMs),  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
be  introduced  In  Western  Europe. 

Our  western  allies  are  concerned  that 
lacking  a  nuclear  deterrence,  they  can  be 
"Flnlandlzed"  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
West  told  the  Soviets:  Take  your  IRMs  out 
or  we  put  ours  in.  The  diplomatic  effort  to 
reduce  all  IRMs  is  going  on  in  American 
hands  at  Geneva  while  the  sites  for  the 
Pershlngs  and  cruise  missiles  are  being  pre- 
pared. 

When  Andropov  recently  offered  to 
remove  about  460  SS-208  and  when,  within 
hours,  Reagan  said  no  dice,  he  fell  into  the 
very  trap  laid  by  the  Soviets,  which  sought 
to  have  the  people  of  the  western  allies  per- 
ceive, not  a  search  for  accommodation,  but  a 
confrontation. 

Although  the  French  cheered  Reagan  on. 
they  are  not  part  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  ammgement  to  accept 
cruise  or  Pershing  missiles,  and  they  have 
their  own  nuclear-missile  deterrence.  The 
British  likewise  already  have  some  IRMs  in 
place  and  support  Reagan.  But  the  Ger- 
mans. Italians,  Dutch  and  Belgians,  who 
need  the  missiles  most,  are  unhappy. 

I  predict  that  the  Dutch  and  probably  the 
Belgians  will  now  refuse  to  accept  the  cruise 
missiles  (which  they  had  originally  request- 
ed) and  that  this  will  place  enormous  pres- 
sure on  West  Germany  to  take  them.  There- 
fore, we  should  do  two  things:  (1)  place  nei- 
ther the  planned  572  nor  the  proposed  zero 
missiles  in  Europe,  but  162,  and  put  them 
only  in  West  Germany,  Italy  and  Britain, 
telling  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  that 
none  are  available  for  them— before  they 
tell  the  world  they  don't  want  them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  accept 
Andropov's  proposal  to  limit  his  missiles  to 
162,  while  conditioning  that  acceptance  on 
our  introduction  of  the  same  number  and 
pressuring  the  Soviets  to  dismantle  the  460 
others,  not  merely  move  them  to  the  Far 
East  as  Andropov  has  proposed.  The  Soviets 
may  not  agree,  but  then  the  United  States 
will  not  appear  to  be  the  "spoiler."  If  we  do 
all  of  this  soon,  we  can  still  avoid  a  political 
defeat  and  a  public-relations  disaster. 

Moreover,  contrary  to  present  White 
House  thinking,  we  should  move  now. 
before  the  West  German  election  March  6. 
The  perceived  U.S.  intransigence  strength- 
ens the  "Green"  party  and  left-wing  Social 
Democrat  factions  and  threatens  to  bring 
down  the  present  Christian  Democratic  gov- 
ernment. With  Helmut  Schmidt  no  longer 
In  control  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
we  could  face  an  uncertain  future  with  our 
most  powerful  NATO  ally. 

Reagan  had  the  Russians  painted  into  a 
comer  because  Western  Europe  called  the 
introduction  of  SS-20s  Soviet  aggression, 
and  the  United  SUtes  was  reacting  to  a  re- 
quest from  our  allies  for  nuclear  deterrent 
capability.  Instead,  we  now  have  an  unin- 
formed freeze  movement  gathering  force  in 
the  United  States,  waffling  and  unhappy 
allies,  and  disarray  in  our  nuclear-missile 
policymaking,  with  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments,  the  Office  of  Arms  Control 
and  the  national  security  adviser,  each  with 
pieces  of  the  action  and  often  with  diver- 
gent viewpoints.  Let's  hurry  and  salvage 

what  we  can. 
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LEGAL  AND  ECONOMIC  EQUITY 
FOR  WOMEN 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  congratulate  the  six  Republican 
women  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  week  addressing  the  lack  of 
legal  and  economic  equity  for  women, 
and  I  am  placing  their  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

House  or  Reprksintativks, 
Washingtoii,  D.C..  February  3,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Rkagan, 

President,  The  White  Houte,  Wathington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President  As  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  as  women,  we  found 
cause  for  optimism  in  your  State  of  the 
Union  address.  You  demonstrated  a  clear 
new  awareness  of  the  hardships  currently 
confronting  many  women  In  this  country. 
More  Importantly,  you  made  a  number  of 
pledges  to  address  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  of  our  day.  foremost  among 
them  the  lack  of  legal  and  economic  equity 
for  women.  Each  of  us  shaires  a  deep  sense 
of  commitment  to  these  goals,  and  offers 
you  her  assistance  and  the  promise  of  tire- 
less effort  in  the  U.S.  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  women  of  America. 

The  opening  of  the  98th  Congress  pre- 
sents both  the  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  your  administration  with  a  prime 
opportunity  for  a  critical  reevaluatlon  of 
the  legal  and  economic  inequities  confront- 
ing women,  and  the  Initiation  of  new  efforts 
to  eliminate  these  barriers  to  full  equality. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  present  our 
concerns,  and  provide  you  with  our  recom- 
mendations for  addressing  these  serious 
problems.  Further,  we  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  down  with  you  in  the  near 
future  and  develop  a  course  of  action  for 
confronting  this  Issue  In  the  98th  Congress. 
We  believe  the  two  pieces  of  legislation  in 
the  98th  Congress  that  would  do  the  most 
to  Insure  legal  and  economic  equity  to  the 
women  In  this  country  are  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  and  the  concepts  embraced  by 
the  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act.  A  varie- 
ty of  other  legislative  and  administrative 
remedies  will  be  necessary  during  the  next 
two  years,  as  well.  In  particular,  we  are 
eager  to  review  Justice  Etepartment  propos- 
als to  seriously  address  the  issue  of  child 
support  enforcement. 

The  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act  has 
enjoyed  broad-based  bipartisan  support  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  The  original 
package  was  developed  by  Senator  Duren- 
berger,  and  cosponsored  by  twelve  of  the 
Senate's  most  prominent  Republican  mem- 
bers. Separate  provisions  of  the  bill  address 
some  of  the  major  reasons  that  women  are 
economically  disadvantaged,  particularly 
important  are  those  that  seek  to  remedy 
pension  inequities  and  child  care  burdens. 
We  urge  a  prompt  and  comprehensive  ad- 
ministration initiative  to  address  women's 
economic  situation,  and  believe  endorse- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  represent  a 
very  important  first  step. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  continues 
to  have  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
men  and  women  In  this  country.  We  recog- 
nize your  long-standing  opposition  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  the  formal 
means  of  eliminating  the  barriers  to  equali- 
ty that  women  presently  face.  As  you  know. 


the  ERA  was  reintroduced  into  the  98th 
Congress  with  the  support  of  280  House 
Members  and  56  Senators.  We  regret  that 
you  do  not  share  our  position  on  this  Issue, 
but  would  ask  that  you  let  the  Congress 
work  Its  will. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  for 
either  the  Congress  or  your  administration 
to  remedy  is  the  problem  of  wage  discrimi- 
nation. Its  causes  are  complex,  and  in  many 
cases,  deeply  intertwined  with  our  most 
basic  Institutions  and  socialization  patterns. 
Yet,  as  we  come  face  to  face  with  a  new  phe- 
nomenon described  as  the  "feminization  of 
poverty."  we  can  no  longer  accept  or  excuse 
the  pervasive  wage  discrimination  that  has 
remained  essentiaUy  unchanged  throughout 
the  20th  Century.  Last  faU  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Commlasion  confronted  the  demograph- 
ic and  economic  changes  that  threatened 
the  very  survival  of  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, and  developed  leglsUtlve  proposals  to 
Insure  Its  solvency.  The  ability  of  this  Com- 
mission to  translate  complex  demographic 
and  economic  causes  into  legislative  reme- 
dies in  the  face  of  serious  problems  is  en- 
couraging. We  thereby  recommend  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Commission  to  study  the  problem 
of  wage  discrimination  and  develop  specific 
legislative  proposals  to  begin  to  reverse  one 
of  the  greatest  injustices  confronted  by 
women  in  this  country  every  day. 

In  the  Immediate  future,  we  encourage  a 
special  focusing  of  attention  within  all  new 
and  existing  programs  with  regard  to  occu- 
pation segregation  and  wage  discrimination 
in  the  workforce.  Any  new  block  grants  to 
stimulate  advancement  in  math  and  science 
should  have  built  in  insurances  that  women 
will  benefit  equally.  New  jobs  programs  to 
help  the  unemployed  should  have  a  special 
component  aimed  at  addressing  the  special 
employment  problems  women  face.  The  pro- 
posed state  grants  to  aid  dislocated  workers 
should  recognize  and  address  the  problem  of 
displaced  homemakers.  a  prime  example  of 
the  "dislocated  worker." 

We  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  apparent 
disproportionate  share  of  budget  reductions 
that  are  directed  toward  programs  of  great- 
est benefit  to  women  and  children.  The 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program, 
the  only  program  which  specifically  ad- 
dresses educational  equity  for  women 
should  be  fully  funded  and  vigorously  ad- 
ministered. Further  cuU  In  child  nutrition, 
food  stamps,  and  APDC  will  have  their 
greatest  impact  on  women,  particularly 
women  who  are  maintaining  families  and 
represent  one  of  the  fastest  growing  poverty 
groups  in  the  country  today. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  support  fully 
the  pledges  you  made  In  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  address.  It  Is  now  time  to  move 
beyond  pledges  to  the  enactment  of  specific 
legislation  to  remedy  the  fundamental  legal 
and  economic  Inequities  women  face  daily. 
We  believe  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  the  Women's  Economic  Equity 
Act.  and  a  strong  attack  on  wage  discrimina- 
tion are  urgently  needed.  Further,  we 
strongly  support  strict  child  support  en- 
forcement laws  and  adequate  funding  levels 
for  programs  Important  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  women  In  this  country.  We 
respectfully  request  a  meeting  with  you  to 
expand  on  these  comments  and  to  work 
with  you  to  develop  a  course  of  action  to 
remedy  these  problems. 
Sincerely. 

Claudine  Schneider. 
Marge  Roukema. 
Lynn  Martin. 
Olympia  J.  Snowe. 


Nancy  Johnson. 
BoBBi  Fiedler. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional 
Caucus  on  Women's  Issues  will  soon  be 
releasing  their  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  its  effect  on  women 
and  children.  And  while  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  address  was 
full  of  pledges  to  attack  and  tackle  the 
very  difficult  legal  and  economic  in- 
equities that  women  face  daily,  his 
budget  looks  like  he  forgot  that 
pledge.  So  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Republican  Congresswomen 
who  are  coming  forward  and  saying  it 
is  time  and  it  is  long  overdue  and  we 
must  move  on  these  very  difficult,  dif- 
f  IcuLlt  Issues. 


POOD  FOR  THE  HUNGRY,  HELP 

FOR  THE  FARMER 
(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  in  a  time  of  economic  crisis  In 
which  hunger  and  desperation  are  a 
way  of  life  for  large  numbers  of  the 
American  people.  Despite  all  of  the 
wishful  talk  last  week  of  minute  Im- 
provements In  our  economy,  despite 
those  things  that  give  some  of  us 
hope,  the  fact  is  that,  for  a  growing 
number  of  Americans,  there  is  no  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  only  the 
closed  corridor  of  despair. 

For  more  than  2  years  our  people 
have  endured  the  worst  recession  in 
almost  half  a  century.  And  now.  with 
the  administration  and  its  spokesmen 
giving  us  the  same  old  PoUyanna  talk 
of  waiting  it  out— 'the  economy  is  on 
the  mend."  they  say— we  face  the  spec- 
ter of  depression  itself.  Our  farmers 
are  on  the  edge  of  ruin  because  of 
enormous  surpluses  for  which  there 
are  no  markets.  And  at  the  same  time, 
hungry  Americans  have  begun  to 
crowd  soup  lines  on  the  streets  of  our 
Nation's  cities.  Millions  more  of  the 
unemployed  will  face  hunger  as  they 
reach  the  bottom  of  their  savings. 
America  cannot  wait,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress cannot  wait,  to  deal  with  these 
emergencies. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  would  open  the  ware- 
houses of  surplus  food  to  the  needy, 
and,  with  no  strings  attached,  distrib- 
ute that  food  to  the  hxmgry  of  Amer- 
ica. We  cannot  talk  of  justice  in  our 
great  land  or  even  of  commonsense  if 
we  cannot  match  two  such  obvious 
needs  as  that  of  our  farmers  and  that 
of  our  hungry  people. 

H.R.  1365 

A  bill  to  expand  and  improve  the  domestic 

commodity  distribution  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Commodity    Distribution    and 
Reli  (f  Act." 

In  order  to  complement  the  do- 
.ion  programs,  malce  maximum 
igricultural  abundance,  and  to 
improve  the  domestic  distribu- 
sun  lus  and  price  supported  com- 
un<  er  the  authority  of  section  416 
Agric  jitural  Act  of  1949  and  section 
fjaw  74-320,  whenever  commod- 
to  make  special  payments  in 
prodlicers.  or  are  tendered  at  no  cost 
efport  marltets,  or  are  limited  in 
hrough   a   land   diversion  pro- 
ttcf^ired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
in  excess  of  international  food 
such  commodities  shall  be 
ailatle  to  recipient  agencies  without 
cr  dit  in  a  form  suitable  for  home 
ic»ial   use:   Provided.   That   corn- 
available  to  public  and  pri- 
organizations  that  relieve  sit- 
ejnergency  and  distress  through 
of  food  to  unemployed  and 
lersons  shall  be  made  available 
suitable  for  individual  house- 


use  i 


I  commitn  ents, 


male 
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fur 
SI  ch 


thro  jgh 


Section 
"Domestic 
Hunger 

Sec.  2.  (a) 
mestic  nutri 
use  of  our 
expand  and 
tion  of 
modities 
of  the 
32  of  Public 
ities  are 
kind  to 
to  expand 
production 
gram,  or 
Corporation 
aid 

made  av: 
charge  or 
or  institut 
modities 
vate  nonprofit 
uations  of 
the  provi 
low-income 
in  quantitie: 
holds. 

(b)  The 
shall  pay 
packaging 
ble  for  hom< 
available  to 
tion  or 
which  woul( 
the  value  of 

(c)  The 
beginning  ol 
the  commi 
commodities 
to    be   mad< 
credit  durin  ; 
Provided.  Tjat 
ment  shall 
vided  for  un^ler 
year  1983 

Sec.  3.  Th4 
surance  as 
gible  recipieftnt 
nated  under 
normal  ex 
such  donat 
quested  anc 
which    can 
Under  no 
of  food 
excess  of 
tory  record) 
ability  to 

Sec.  4 
elude,  but 
vate  nonprofit 
uations  of 
the  provision 
employed 
nutrition 
nonprofit 
ties:  State 
Federal.  St4te 
ondary 
penal 
hospitals; 
public   or 
Commodity 
gram:  the 
the  Needy 
vations. 

Sec.  5.  (a) 
commoditie ; 
tion  2  in 
without 
tion  to  eligif)le 

(b)  SUte 
commoditie ; 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

the  cost  of  processing  and 

commodities  in  forms  suita- 

or  institutional  use  with  funds 

he  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

a  payment  in  kind  system 

provide  commodities  equal  to 

the  processing  cost. 

shall  publish  before  the 

each  year  an  announcement  of 

ties  and  the  quantities  of  such 

which  he  anticipates  are  likely 

available   without   charge  or 

each  of  the  next  three  years: 

compliance  with  this  requir- 

impede  distributions  as  pro- 

this  Act  during  the  calendar 
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1  >n. 


Secretary  shall  obtain  such  as- 
deems  necessary  that  the  eli- 
agencies  of  commodities  do- 
this  Act  will  not  diminish  their 
p^nditures  for  food  by  reason  of 
Donated  foods  shall  be  re- 
distributed only  in  quantities 
t>e    consumed    without    waste, 
circumstances  should  the  amount 
ord(  red  by  recipient  agencies  he  in 
anticipated  usage  based  on  inven- 
and  controls  or  l)eyond  their 
and  store  such  food. 
Eligible  recipient  agencies  shall  in- 
be  limited  to,  public  and  pri- 
organizations  that  relieve  sit- 
^mergency  and  distress  through 
of  food  to  low-income  and  un- 
dersons:   charitable   institutions: 
pr  >grams  for  the  elderly:  public  or 
s<hools  and  school  food  authori- 
I  gencies:  child  care  institutions: 
and  local  nonprofit  postsec- 
Federal.   State   and   local 
institfations:  Veterans  Administration 
disaster     relief     organizations; 
lonprofit    summer   camps;    the 
Supplemental     Feeding    Pro- 
I  iummer  Feeding  Program;  and 
I  'amily  Program  on  Indian  reser- 


aciept  I 


nst 
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The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
quantities  as  can  be  used 
to  State  agencies  for  distribu- 
recipient  agencies, 
agencies  receiving  agricultural 
and   administrative    expenses 


under  this  Act  shall  distribute  such  com- 
modities in  the  quantities  requested  to  eligi- 
ble recipient  agencies  within  their  respec- 
tive State:  Provided,  That  if  a  State  agency 
cannot  fully  meet  all  requests  for  a  given 
commodity  the  State  agency  shall  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  that  serve  low-income 
and  unemployed  persons. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  com- 
modities directly  to  eligible  recipient  agen- 
cies and  shall  do  so  when  State  distributing 
agencies  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  make 
distribution  to  certain  categories  of  recipi- 
ent agencies. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  any 
recordkeeping  or  other  regulatory  or  paper- 
work requirements  imposed  by  either  Feder- 
al or  State  agencies  or  recipient  agencies 
shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
menU  to  the  States  from  funds  available  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or  from 
section  32  of  Public  Law  74-320  to  pay  ex- 
penses incurred  by  SUte  agencies  in  the 
storage,  distribution,  and  transportation  of 
donated  commodities.  The  payments  shall 
not  be  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  5  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  all  commodities, 
both  entitlement  and  bonus,  distributed 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Provided, 
That  no  State  shall  charge  recipient  agen- 
cies for  costs  related  to  commodity  distribu- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  States  shall  pay 
the  costs  incurred  by  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  that  serve  low- 
income  and  unemployed  persons  in  the  stor- 
age, distribution,  transportation  and  admin- 
istration of  commodities  donated  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  Section  1114(d)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  shall  apply  to  any 
commodities  distributed  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  to  t>e  added  to  the 
funding  available  under  section  32  of  Public 
Law  74-320  for  the  pun)ose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

D  1130 

BEAVER  COUNTY  VFW  HONORS 
THREE  STtJDENTS  PROM  THE 
AREA 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  recognition  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  three  young  people  from  my 
home  county  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
.students  were  competitors  in  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Beaver  County 
Council  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Through  dedication  and  com- 
mitment, these  individutOs  were  able 
to  capture  the  top  awards  in  the  con- 
test. 

As  we  all  know,  the  VFW  exempli- 
fies what  is  best  about  America.  Our 
veterans  served  their  cotmtry  in  the 
most  complete  fashion.  The  American 
veteran  has  played  a  central  part  in 
preserving  democracy  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  at  home.  The  veteran  often 
continues  to  serve  his  community  long 
after  his  military  service  has  ended. 
Local  VFW  chapters  have  large  com- 


munity service  operations.  The  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  is  Just  one  such 
community  service,  designed  to  en- 
courage yoimg  people  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  public  speaking  and  to  express 
their  feelings  on  the  virtues  and  values 
of  dem(x;racy. 

Ronald  Plotrowski  was  the  second 
place  winner  in  the  county  competi- 
tion, and  he  went  on  to  win  first  place 
awards  in  the  competition  for  what 
used  to  be  the  25th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Ron  is  a  senior  at  Quigly  High 
School  and  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucian  Piotrowskl  of  Aliquippa,  P>a. 
Ron  also  excels  in  the  fields  of  music 
and  academics. 

Patty  McHargue  is  the  first  place 
county  winner.  Patty  is  a  senior  at 
Hopewell  High  iSchool  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
McHargue  of  Raccoon  Township. 
Patty  is  also  very  active  in  the  school's 
literary  community  as  she  serves  on 
the  staffs  of  the  yearbook,  the  news- 
paper, and  the  school  literary  maga- 
zine. 

Lanny  Allen  Dillon,  Jr.,  captured 
third  place  honors.  Yoimg  Mr.  Dillon 
is  a  Jimior  at  Black  Hawk  High  School 
and  is  the  son  of  Donna  and  Lanny 
Dillon  of  Beaver  Falls.  Lanny,  Jr.,  is 
the  editor  of  his  school  newspaper  and 
the  winner  of  numerous  writing  con- 
tests. A  scholar-athlete,  he  also  com- 
petes in  football,  track,  and  weightlift- 
ing. 

The  wiimers  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  are 
all  to  be  commended  for  their  patriot- 
ism, their  progressive  actions,  and 
their  dedication  to  the  commimity. 


THE      25TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
THE  FLORmA  SHERIFFS 

YOUTH  FUND 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
recognizing  the  Florida  Sheriffs 
Youth  Fund.  For  the  past  25  years 
they  have  been  providing  quality  child 
care  to  Florida's  dependent,  neglected, 
and  homeless  youth.  The  results  have 
been  dramatic.  Many  young  people 
have  had  their  lives  completely  turned 
aroimd  because  of  the  caring  and  per- 
sonal attention  given  through  the 
youth  fimd. 

As  a  resident  of  Florida,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  imique  organization.  I  have 
witnessed  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Boys 
Ranch  blossom  and  grow  to  include  a 
girls  villa  and  a  youth  ranch.  I  support 
this  fine  program  and  commend  Flor- 
ida's sheriffs,  the  caring  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Florida  and,  of  course, 
the  staff  of  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Youth 
Fund  for  their  unselfish  contributions 
on  behalf  of  Florida's  needy  children. 


As  I  was  preparing  my  remarks  for 
this  25th  anniversary  grand  finale,  Mr. 
Cory  J.  Ciklin  of  the  youth  fund  made 
a  comment  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you.  He  stated:  "When  the  pur- 
pose is  worthy,  the  motivation  strong, 
and  people  care,  great  things  can 
emerge  from  small  beginnings."  Surely 
this  describes  the  Florida  Sheriffs 
Youth  Fund.  I  offer  my  support  and 
gratitude  as  they  enter  their  26th  year 
of  service  to  Florida's  young  people. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SAVINGS 
BONDS 


(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  receiv- 
ing evidence  day  by  day  that  the  solu- 
tions agreed  to  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform, 
will  be  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
short-term  and  long-term  needs  of  the 
trust  fund.  We  are  waiting  for  the 
trustees  of  the  system  to  render  their 
annual  report  which  wUl  tell  us  just 
how  bad  things  really  are. 

One  thing  is  already  clear:  Congress 
must  look  beyond  the  consensus  pro- 
posals to  insure  adequate  cash  reserves 
to  continue  paying  benefits. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  social 
security  savings  bonds.  This  is  a  meas- 
ure that  several  of  us,  from  both 
bodies,  have  been  proposing  now  for  3 

vcsirs. 

The  bond  program  would  be  strictly 
voluntary  and  would  permit  a  social 
security  beneficiary  to  receive  a  tax- 
free,  interest-earning  bond  in  lieu  of  a 
social  security  check.  The  bond  would 
be  free  of  all  taxes,  and  would  benefit 
the  trust  fund  by  retaining  benefit 
amounts  that  would  otherwise  be  paid 
out  currently. 

Staff  estimates  indicate  a  savings  to 
the  trust  fund  of  $5.9  to  $9.9  billion  by 
1989. 

The  Congress  Is  faced  with  three 
choices  in  addressing  the  Immediate 
problems  of  social  security— cut  bene- 
fits, raise  taxes,  or  provide  for  social 
security  savings  bonds. 


I  am  talking  about  bartering— com- 
merce without  the  exchange  of  money. 
Our  Government  holds  In  Its  re- 
serves—and at  Uxpayers'  expense— 
the  largest  dairy  and  grain  surpluses 
in  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
purchasing— with  taxpayers'  money- 
strategic  metals  and  raw  materials 
from  countries  in  great  need  of  agri- 
cultural products.  . 

My  resolution  calls  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  use  its  bartering  powers  to 
trade  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities, such  as  dairy  products,  for  strate- 
gic raw  materials. 

This  resolution  helps  farmers  by  re- 
ducing the  oversupply  of  commodities 
that  are  havtog  a  depressing  effect  on 
farm  prices.  It  helps  our  national  secu- 
rity by  rebuilding  our  stockpiles  of 
critical  raw  materials.  And  It  helps  the 
taxpayer  by  saving  millions  of  dollars 
that  would  be  earmarked  for  storage 
of  grain  and  dairy  products  or  for  pur- 
chases of  strategic  raw  materials. 

It  is  only  commonsense  that  the 
Government  pursue  this  avenue  of 
trade  that  has  a  proven  track  record  In 
the  private  sector.  Already,  barter- 
ing—now called  countertrade— ac- 
counts for  20  percent  of  the  world's 
trade.  Companies  that  have  entered 
into  barter  agreements  Include 
McDonnell  Douglas,  Northrup,  and 
Pepslco. 

No  new  legislation  needs  to  be 
passed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  barter- 
ing. The  administration  already  has 
the  authority.  The  objective  of  my  res- 
olution is  to  urge  the  administration 
to  use  this  authority,  and  I  welcome 
the  support  of  my  colleagues. 


A  STEP  TOWARD  SOLVING 
WORLD  HUNGER  PROBLEMS 


MILK  FOR  METALS 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  that  address- 
es the  plight  of  our  Nation's  farmers, 
contributes  to  our  national  security 
and  will  save  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Pew  pieces  of  legislation  could 
ever  meet  these  objectives  without  be- 
coming very  complicated.  But  this  res- 
olution addresses  the  aforementioned 
goals  with  great  simplicity. 


(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  expand  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  agricul- 
ture to  donate  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
assist  needy  persons  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  s 
authority  to  donate  commodities 
abroad  is  limited  to  dairy  products. 
This  legislation  will  expand  that  au- 
thority to  include  all  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  held 
by  the  CCC.  The  bUl  will  eliminate.  In 
part,  the  cost  of  storing  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  foster 
good  will  toward  the  United  States  in 
many  foreign  nations. 

The  bill  contains  language  permit- 
ting private  nonprofit  humanitarian 
organizations  registered  with  AID  or 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  barter,  sell,  and  directly  dis- 
tribute the  donated  commodities.  This 


provision  will  allow  such  agencies  as 
CARE  and  the  Cooperative  League  to 
provide  much-needed  nutritional  as- 
sistance in  developing  coimtries,  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  costly 
and  burdensome  CCC  surplus  stocks. 
It  also  has  the  potential  to  tiun  the 
less  developed  coimtries  Into  markets 
for  conmiercial  purchases  of  U£.  prod- 
ucts In  the  future. 

Even  though  such  programs  as  the 
•'Green  Revolution"  have  expanded 
food  production  aroimd  the  world,  the 
cost  of  food  production  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  Is  increasingly  ex- 
pensive and  because  of  this.  In  some 
areas,  such  as  Africa,  per  caplU  food 
availability  has  actually  declined  by  10 
percent  over  the  last  decade.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  500  million  people  suffer 
from  Inadequate  food  and  nearly  15 
million  malnutrition-related  fatalities 
are  recorded  annually.  This  legislation 
should  help  slow  this  alarming  trend. 

However,  efforts  to  correct  this 
problem  must  go  beyond  simply 
making  available  surplus  commodities 
to  the  needy,  but  must  provide  for  a 
mechanism  that  can  be  used  to  foster 
growth  In  agricultural  production,  dis- 
tribution, finance,  trade,  marketing, 
postharvest  strategy,  water  and  coop- 
erative development.  These  are  all 
areas  that  organizations  such  as 
CARE  have  considerable  expertise.  By 
allowing  these  groups  more  discretion 
In  the  use  of  the  surplus  commodities, 
we  are  putting  the  domestic  commodi- 
ty surplus  to  useful  purpose.  By  allow- 
ing these  organizations  authority  to 
sell,  barter,  or  distribute  directly,  some 
of  the  problems  and  costs  associated 
with  shipping  and  getting  the  surplus 
Into  the  hands  of  the  world's  poor  can 
be  solved. 

Too  often,  we  think  of  our  grain  sur- 
plus as  a  problem,  that  defies  solution. 
This  bill  is  a  step  toward  solving  world 
hunger  problems,  encouraging  the  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  developing 
countries,  and  reducing  our  costly  sur- 
pluses. 


PUGHT  OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  In  three  cheers  for  the  Florida 
Sheriffs'  Association  for  all  the  good 
work  they  are  doing  for  the  youth  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Dick  Ottinger.  and  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  67.  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  should  be  released  imme- 
diately from  prison  and  allowed  to 
emigrate. 
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FLORIDA  SHERIFFS  PROVIDING 
LOVE  AND  CARE  TO  NEGLECT- 
ED AND  HOMELESS  YOUTH 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  25  years,  the  sheriffs  of 
the  Simshlne  State  have  been  provid- 
ing much-needed  love  and  care  to  Flor- 
ida's neglected  and  homeless  youth. 

For  the  past  25  years,  the  sheriffs 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida 
have  maintained  the  Florida  Sheriffs 
Boys  Ranch  near  Live  Oak. 

They  later  established  the  Girls 
Villa  near  Bartow  and  the  Youth 
Ranch  near  Clearwater. 

The  continuing  dedication  and  the 
individual  attention  of  Florida  sher- 
iffs, their  deputies,  and  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Association  demonstrates 
their  tireless  commitment  to  prevent- 
ing crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  American 
family. 

I  commend  the  sheriffs  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  their 
contribution  to  Florida's  youth. 

I  am  proud  to  be  listed  as  one  of 
their  supporters. 


FLORIDA  SHERIFFS  YOUTH 
FUND— A  QUALITY  CHILD  CARE 
ORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  MAC:K  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Florida  Sher- 
iffs Youth  Fund— a  quality  child  care 
organization  helping  Florida's  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children. 

I  am  proud  of  the  sheriffs  of  the 
State  of  Florida  for  this  worthy 
project  which  benefits  youth  and  con- 
tributes spiritually  and  materially  to 
their  development. 

The  youth  fund  now  operates  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch,  Girls 
Villa,  and  the  Youth  Ranch. 

There  are  plans  to  expand  the  resi- 
dential care  services  into  southwest 
Florida.  Thus  this  program  represents 
one  of  Florida's  finest  charitable  Insti- 
tutions and  has  brought  national  at- 
tention to  our  State. 

I  commend  the  Florida  Sheriffs 
Youth  F*und  for  their  supreme 
achievements  over  the  past  quarter- 
century.  I  urge  you  today  to  Join  with 
me  in  thanking  the  sheriffs  of  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  people  of  our 
State  for  all  they  have  done  for  Flor- 
ida's troubled  youngsters. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ABUSES 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  cur- 
rent law,  noncitlzens  who  have  worked 
in  the  United  States  may  retire,  go 
home,  marry,  have  children,  and  stlU 
receive  social  security  benefits.  The 
wife  and  children  are  eligible  for  fiill 
widow's  and  survivors'  benefits  after 
the  alien's  death— even  though  the 
survivors  never  have,  and  probably 
never  will,  set  foot  in  this  country. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
type  of  abuse  that  the  current  regula- 
tions allow:  In  the  Philippines  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  Filipino  to  return  to 
his  country  upon  retirement  and 
marry  a  young  woman  to  care  for  him 
in  later  years.  In  exchange  for  her 
taking  care  of  him,  the  woman,  and 
any  chUdren  they  may  have,  are  finan- 
cially provided  for  after  his  death.  In 
one  case,  a  70-year-old  man  married  a 
17-year-old  woman,  and  fathered  three 
children  before  his  death  at  age  75. 
Even  though  his  widow  and  three  chil- 
dren have  never  lived  or  worked  in  the 
United  States,  they  will  collect  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  social  seciulty 
benefits. 

To  end  such  abuses,  I  have  become  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  950,  a  bill  which  will 
return  to  nonresident  aliens  only  the 
amoimt  the  alien  has  paid  into  the 
social  security  system,  and  no  more.  I 
believe  H.R.  950  will  be  fair  to  aliens 
who  have  worked  in  our  country,  while 
helping  to  protect  America's  senior 
citizens  from  abuses  which  we  can  no 
longer  afford. 


THE  FLORIDA  SHERIFFS  YOUTH 
FUND— A  CHARITABLE  NON- 
PROFIT ORGANIZA'nON 

(Mr.  BIURAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BIURAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  proudly  speak 
to  you  today  about  the  Florida  Sher- 
iffs Youth  Fund— a  charitable  non- 
profit organization  serving  Florida's 
dependent,  neglected,  and  homeless 
youth.  Over  1,000  young  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  18  have 
been  provided  genuine  love  and  caring 
by  the  sheriffs  of  the  State  of  Florida 
since  1957.  The  prime  movers  in  the 
youth  fimd  program  are  the  group 
parents.  They  live  in  each  child's  cot- 
tage on  a  24-hour  basis  and  care  for, 
interact  with,  and  counsel  each  young- 
ster and  make  extensive  use  of  the 
group  process.  Frequent  group  meet- 
ings are  held  to  discuss  problems  and 
possible  solutions.  The  Florida  Sher- 
iffs Youth  Fund  is  a  very,  very  special 
program  operated  by  the  sheriffs  of 
the  State  of  Florida.  I  am  proud  of  the 
sheriffs  and  of  the  people  of  my  State 
who  have  done  so  much  for  Florida's 
troubled  youngsters. 


February  10.  1983 

REPRESENTATIVE   COLEMAN   IN- 
TRODUCES   BILL    TO    REPEAL 
WITHHOLDING  TAX  ON  INTER- 
EST AND  DIVIDENDS 
(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
of  great  importance  to  savers  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  Missouri  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  entire  United  States. 
My  bill  would  repeal  the  newly  re- 
quired withholding  tax  on  Interest  and 
dividends. 

As  most  of  my  coUeagues  are  weU 
aware,  there  has  been  an  outpouring 
of  public  protest  against  this  new  re- 
quirement. Thousands  of  people  from 
my  district  in  Missouri  have  either 
called,  written,  or  spoken  to  me  per- 
sonally to  express  their  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  requirement.  These  are 
people  who  pay  their  taxes  and  are 
wondering  why  they  are  being  forced 
to  go  through  all  this  hassle  because 
some  people  do  not  pay  their  taxes.  "To 
put  it  bluntly,  people  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  think  it  is  "a  dumb 
idea."  to  say  the  least.  Frankly,  I  have 

to  agree.  ,       ^    j    •« 

A  lot  of  extra  paperwork  and  admm- 
istrative  costs  are  going  to  have  to  go 
into  Implementing  this  requirement. 
Who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  The  aver- 
age saver,  of  course. 

And  for  what?  To  save  money  for 
the  Government?  Not  reaUy.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  IRS  already  has 
the  means  at  Its  disposal  to  stop  the 
cheaters  right  now.  Most  earnings  of 
this  type  are  already  being  forwarded 
to  the  IRS  each  year  by  banks  and 
businesses  on  1099  forms.  The  real 
question  Is  why  are  not  these  iorxas 
being  used  to  catch  cheaters?  Are  aU 
these  forms  being  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  and  then  just  tossed 
In  the  waste  basket?  Talk  about  un- 
needed   paperwork   and   irresponsible 

This  new  withholding  provision  is 
basically  like  trying  to  use  a  shotgun 
to  kill  a  mouse.  Its  going  to  do  a  lot 
more  harm  than  good. 

Savings  should  be  encouraged,  not 
discouraged.  Not  only  are  savings  ac- 
counts important  for  financial  securi- 
ty they  also  serve  as  funds  for  home 
mortgages,  start  up  loans  for  smaU 
businesses,  capital  for  large  corpora- 
tions and  machinery  loans  for  farmers 
everywhere.  If  we  do  not  have  money 
to  lend  to  these  people  then  It  does 
great  harm  to  our  economy. 

Our  Nation  has  one  of  the  lowest 
savings  rates  In  the  worid;  Its  not  coin- 
cidence that  Japan  Is  among  the  high- 
est. In  recent  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  reverse  this  trend.  The 
Implementation  of  this  withholding 
requirement  will  certainly  not  help  m- 
crease  savings.  It  will  do  Just  the  oppo- 
site. 
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This  administrative  nightmare  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  July.  Let 
us  put  a  stop  to  it  right  now.  It  is 
counterproductive  and  it  is  clearly  a 
step  In  the  wrong  direction. 


D  1145 
UDAG  AND  JOBS 
(Mr.    BOEHLERT    asked   and   was 
Klven  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  ^    ..  ,. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  week  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
at  the  White  House  with  the  President 
and  key  members  of  his  staff  Including 
David  Stockman.  We  talked  about 
what  everyone  is  talking  about  these 
days,  the  budget.  And  we  focused  on  a 
problem  that  most  of  us  are  giving  pri- 
ority attention  to,  unemployment. 

I  said  to  the  President  and  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  what  I  am  saying  to  all 
who  win  Usten. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  officials  at  the  highest  level 
of  our  Government  and  just  about 
every  Member  of  this  body  are  agoniz- 
ing over  the  search  for  new  programs 
to  combat  unemployment  when  we  are 
at  the  same  time  downplaying  the  Im- 
portance of  some  already  In  existence. 
EK)  not  get  me  wrong— the  search  for 
new  programs,  a  better  way  If  you  will, 
must  be  unending.  But  let  us  not  get 
so  caught  up  in  the  process  that  we 
have  insufficient  time  and  attention 
for  something  tried  and  proven.  Spe- 
cifically, I  am  referring  to  the  urban 
development    action    grant    program 

(UDAG).  .  ^. 

As  soon  as  I  got  my  copy  of  the 
budget,  I  quickly  turned  to  that  sec- 
tion marked  community  and  regional 
development  because  that  is  an  area  of 
major  concern  to  me. 
I  was  puzzled  by  what  I  found. 
For  1984,  there  Is  a  request  for  $196 
million  in  new  budget  authority  for 
the  UDAG  program.  That  Is  a  dramat- 
ic drop  from  this  year  and  last.  In 
itself,  that  is  bad  enough,  but  the  brief 
explanation  made  matters  worse. 

According  to  the  document,  we  wlU 
actually  have  $440  mlUlon  for  the 
UDAG  program  in  1984  because  we 
will  have  $244  mlUion  In  excess  1983 
resoiirces  deferred  xmtll  1984. 

If  that  sounds  strange  to  you,  you 
are  not  alone.  It  certainly  does  not 
qualify  for  a  listing  under  the 
"Common  Sense"  heading. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  record  un- 
employment, the  highest  It  has  been 
in  my  lifetime;  at  a  time  when  our 
cities,  large  and  small,  are  struggling 
to  put  all  the  pieces  together;  and  at  a 
time  when  aU  the  great  minds  In  this 
city  are  preoccupied  with  finding  that 
something  new  to  solve  the  Jobs  prob- 
lem, a  program  which  has  as  its  stated 
purpose  the  generation  of  economic 
growth  and  jobs  in  distressed  areas  is 
being  imderutilized. 


The  UDAG  program  has  all  the 
right  Ingredlente,  but  the  one  I  find 
most  attractive  is  that  it  encourages 
private  sector  investment  and  does 
not,  as  so  many  of  our  programs  do, 
simply  Involve  another  handout  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  Federal 
investment  of  $2.5  billion  since  1977  in 
the  UDAG  program  has  leveraged 
nearly  $15  billion  in  private  invest- 
ment In  our  cities.  Investment  that  has 
helped  build  up  our  dtles  and  In  the 
process  create  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jobs. 

I  could  go  on  at  great  length  and  tell 
you  about  the  UDAG  success  stories  in 
my  district  with  which  I  am  personally 
familiar,  but  that  is  for  another  time. 
And  I  could  also  go  on  at  great 
length  about  the  pending  applications 
we  have  on  file,  applications  that 
detail  development  projects  of  great 
promise,  projects  which  will  produce 
meaningful  jobs  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  underway.  That  too  is  another 
story  for  another  day. 

For  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of 
us  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  UDAG 
program,  what  it  has  been,  what  it  is 
now,  and  the  direction  In  which  It  will 
be  moving.  Let  us  give  it  the  time,  at- 
tention and  resources  it  requires. 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 
BRIGHTENING 

(Ms.  SNOWE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
encouraging  news  on  unemployment  I 
heard  during  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  last  week.  Dr. 
Janet  Norwood.  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistlcs.  Indicated 
at  that  time  that  the  unemployment 
picture  was  Improving  and  cited  a 
number  of  statistics  to  confirm  that 
conclusion.  Let  me  list  just  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

The  civilian  unemployment  rate 
dropped  from  10.8  to  10.4  percent  in 

January.  ^     ^    ,    ., 

The  unemployment  rate  including 
the  resident  armed  forces  fell  from 
10.7  percent  in  December  to  a  January 
rate  of  10.2  percent. 

Factory  hours  rose  substantially  in 
January,  indicating  increased  activity 
In  the  work  force.  This  represents  the 
first  real  improvement  in  this  leading 
economic  Indicator  since  early  1981. 

The  diffusion  index,  a  measurement 
of  the  labor  market  that  indicates 
trends  in  hiring,  showed  a  strong  im- 
provement in  the  labor  market.  Janu- 
ary data  shows  that  53.2  percent  of 
the  nonagricultural  Industries  regis- 
tered employment  gains— the  highest 
level  since  July  1981. 
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(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  pern  lission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minu  te,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material.)  

Mr.      BARTLETT 


Mr.     Speaker, 
the  seriousness  of 


I  join  with  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from 
Mr.  Mel  Levins,  in  an- 
:he  formation  of  the  98th 
congressional  class  on  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  year's  caucus,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
modeled  tfter  the  highly  successful 
97th  class,  and  I  take  great  pride  in  re- 
porting to  this  House  that  77  out  of  80 
Members  of  the  freshman  class  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  joined  in 
this  class.  That  is  77  out  of  80  Mem- 
bers. 

The  plig  It  of  the  Soviet  Jews  should 
be  import!  int  to  all  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  know  it  is.  Soviet  Jewish 
citizens  as  i  only  to  be  allowed  to  emi- 
grate so  t  lat  they  may  simply  be  al- 
lowed free  lom  of  religion.  The  Soviet 
Union  con  ains  the  third  largest  popu- 
lation of  .  ews  in  the  world,  following 
the  Unite<  States  and  Israel.  It  is  sad 
to  think  t  lat  over  2  million  Jews  are 
not  able  U  practice  their  faith  but,  in- 
stead, are  harassed  and  persecuted  be- 
cause of  tl  eir  belief. 

Mr.  Spei  ker.  this  certainly  is  a  case 
of  right  vjrsus  wrong,  but,  more  im- 
portantly, the  release  of  these  people 
is  a  matter  of  common  decency.  Our 
coalition  Y  opes  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
Soviet  G<vemment  loud  and  clear 
that  as  ne  ir  Members  of  this  Congress, 
we  are  ou  raged  at  this  blatant  viola- 
tion of  hu  nan  rights  and  ask  that  the 
Soviet  Un  on  expedite  the  emigration 
of  these  p<  ople. 

For  Jev  s,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
tough  plat  e  to  live  and  sui  even  tough- 
er place  to  leave.  I  encourage  every 
Member  (f  Congress  to  aid  in  this 
worthy  an  1  satisfying  cause. 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  ttie  message  to  the  freshman 
class  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  wt  ich  says  in  part  that  "our 
commitme  nt,"  says  President  Reagan, 
"to  basic  iiunan  rights  is  spurred  by 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  is  the 
cement  of  our  democratic  society." 

The  ent!  re  message  is  as  follows: 
Tkx  White  House. 
Waahington,  February  8,  1983. 
hapfjy  to  extend  my  greetings  and 
to  members  of  the  98th  Con- 
dlass  for  Soviet  Jewry  as  you  con- 
naugural  meeting.  I  appreciate 
opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  on 


I  am 
warm  regai^ 
gressional 
vene  your 
the 
this  vital 

The  issue 
ty  to  the 


ly  stated  that  our  concern  for  human  rights 
in  general,  and  Soviet  Jewry  in  particular,  is 
integral  to  our  national  Interest  and  re- 
mains a  major  focus  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  Jews  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  fact  that  levels  of  emigration  have 
plummeted  and  that  the  instances  of  har- 
assment and  denial  of  exit  visas  have  In- 
creased clearly  signify  the  intensification  of 
Soviet  repression  and  arbitrary  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews.  Jews  are  still  denied  opportuni- 
ties to  gain  higher  education.  They  are  pre- 
vented from  securing  good  Jobs,  and  they 
are  thwarted  from  studying  their  own  cul- 
ture and  the  Hebrew  language.  Clearly, 
antisemitlsm  is  rampant  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  inhumane  actions  of  Soviet  authori- 
ties violate  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords  as  well  as  other  rele- 
vant international  ag^'eements  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  fate  of  these 
people,  as  well  as  that  of  other  Soviet  citi- 
zens deprived  of  their  basic  human  rights 
and  freedoms,  is  of  immense  concern  to  this 
Administration.  We  have  worked  and  will 
continue  to  work  assiduously  to  induce  more 
flexible  and  benign  practices  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities with  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
movement  and  fundamental  rights.  The 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  has  been  an  integral 
issue  on  the  acenda  of  such  international 
forums  as  the  Madrid  Review  Meeting  on 
CSCE  and  the  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission. 

We  have  strived  to  make  the  Soviet  Union 
cognizant  of  the  strong  importance  we 
attach  to  this  issue  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe 
and  as  a  major  issue  in  U.S.-Sovlet  bilateral 
relations.  Our  unwavering  stance  has  been 
that  progress  in  the  security  area  cannot  be 
achieved  without  concurrent  progress  in 
human  rights,  particularly  that  of  emigra- 
tion and  family  reunification. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  continue  to 
seek  opportunities  to  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  liberalize  its  policies  on  freedom  of 
movement  and  fundamental  rights. 

Our  commitment  to  basic  human  rights  Is 
spurred  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  is 
the  cement  of  our  democratic  society.  We 
will  not  accept  the  egregious  violations  com- 
mitted by  Soviet  authorities.  In  providing 
an  effective  response  to  these  violations,  we 
recognize  that  actions  by  concerned  citizens 
are  extremely  important.  Your  meeting  con- 
stitutes an  important  part  of  our  common 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  oppressed 
Soviet  Jews. 

Please  accept  my  best  wishes  for  a  most 
successful  meeting. 

RONAU)  Reagan. 


issue. 

of  Soviet  Jewry  is  of  high  priori- 
Ac  [ministration.  We  have  repeated- 


To  reinforce  my  belief.  I  would  like 
to  quote  two  paragraphs  from  a  letter 
that  I  have  Just  received  from  a 
former  sea  captain  who  currently  oc- 
cupies a  senior  executive  position  with 
an  American-flag  shipping  company, 
and  I  think  he  states  the  matter  very 
clearly  and  succinctly.  I  could  not  say 
it  better. 

Regarding  some  of  the  other  important 
issues  now  before  this  Congress  and  Admin- 
istration, I  do  hope  that  we  all  will  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  deficit  the  government's 
budget  is  now  facing.  In  spite  of  cries  by 
Reagan  to  "stay  the  course",  it  is  imperative 
that  vital  and  definite  "mid-course  correc- 
tions" be  imposed— and  without  delay!  We 
have  many  serious  problems  to  address:  the 
integrity  of  the  Social  Security  Program,  de- 
fense spending,  the  national  debt,  demise  of 
"free  trade",  unemployment,  and  a  third 
world  economy  In  a  state  of  collapse.  Each 
and  everyone  of  these— and  perhaps  many 
others— will  have  to  be  addressed  by  the 
next  Congress,  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion will  have  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

As  far  as  the  UJS.  Merchant  Marine  goes, 
things  could  not  look  any  worse.  We  still  do 
not  have  a  "national  maritime  policy",  and 
it  appears  doubtful  we  ever  will  under  this 
present  Administration.  Therefore,  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  exercise  your  leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  to  bring  about  a  revl- 
tallzatlon  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  guaranteeing  its  future  for  posteri- 
ty, and  to  keep  our  country  strong  on  both 
the  economy  and  military  fronts.  If  subsi- 
dies are  not  the  answer— then  let's  find  an 
alternative!  If  cargo  preference  is  unappeal- 
ing—then there  must  be  another  way!  If  bi- 
lateral treaties  are  not  appreciated— then 
let's  choose  another  route!  Something  must 
be  done,  Glenn,  and  soon!  If  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  fall  to  act  on  the 
crisis  our  maritime  industry  now  faces,  it  is 
doubtful  we  will  have  a  Merchant  Marine  by 
the  year  1985.  And  that,  my  friend,  will  ulti- 
mately cost  this  nation  dearly  in  terms  of 
defense  and  economics. .  .  . 

I  hope  that  we,  and  the  administra- 
tion, will  do  something  and  do  it  soon 
so  that  his  prophecy  in  the  last  sen- 
tence will  never  come  true. 


AS  FAR  AS  THE  U.S.  MERCHANT 
MARINE  GOES,  THINGS  COULD 
NOT  LOOK  ANY  WORSE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nu- 
merous times  in  the  past  I  have  la- 
mented to  this  body  the  absence  of  a 
comprehensive  maritime  policy.  That 
policy  is  still  lacking  today. 


NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 

HURT    BY    NEW    GOVERNMENT 
RULES 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  some  disturbing  new 
and  far-reaching  rules  being  promul- 
gated by  the  Reagan  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget— an  administra- 
tion elected  to  eliminate  Government 
rules.  These  rules  would  severely  re- 
strict the  first  amendment  rights  of 
nonprofit  organizations  and  their  em- 
ployees who  serve  the  poor  and  unem- 
ployed and  who  provide  day  care  and 
Meals  on  Wheels;  under  these  rules 
they  would  be  gagged. 

Under  these  rules,  members  and  em- 
ployees  of  nonprofit   organizations— 


from  Catholic  charities  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters— would  be  unable  to 
comment  on  rules  and  regulations, 
participate  in  licensing  and  rate  hear- 
ings, or  undertake  "self-defense"  lob- 
bying. They  would  not.  of  course,  be 
able  to  effectively  criticize  or  criticize 
at  all,  with  the  Reagan  budget  cuts. 

These  rules  are  being  proposed  at 
the  same  time  the  Reagan  Cabinet 
and  agency  officials  are  wining  and 
dining  Members  of  Congress  at  tax- 
payers' expense.  Two  days  ago  I  wrote 
the  EPA  Administrator  that  I  could 
not  attend  her  reception  for  new 
Members,  especially  in  light  of  her 
being  held  in  contempt  of  Congress  for 
not  providing  us  with  valuable  infor- 
mation. Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan 
administration  would  attempt  to  gag 
nonprofit  organizations  and  keep 
them  from  providing  us  with  informa- 
tion valuable  to  the  conduct  of  public 
business. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  must  not  happen. 


cemed  that  we  are  moving  ahead  to 
help  our  Nation's  unemployed  youth. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  COSPONSOR 
THE       AMERICAN       CONSERVA- 
TION CORPS  ACT  OF  1983 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  Act  of 
1983,  H.R.  999.  passed  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  today  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote.  In  the  House  itself  it  now  has  161 
cosponsors.  and  the  bill  will  now  go 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House.  It 
is  my  hope— and  I  am  sure  it  is  shared 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor— that  we  can 
report  the  biU  out  expeditiously  and 
send  it  to  the  Senate  in  time  for  them 
to  act  so  it  can  be  on  the  President's 
desk  in  time  for  him  to  sign  on  April  7. 
which  will  be  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 

Youth  unemployment  is  even  higher 
today  than  it  was  a  year  ago  when  the 
House  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  bill  m 
the  last  Congress.  Youth  unemploy- 
ment is  over  20  percent,  and  among 
minority  youth  it  is  over  50  percent. 

While  this  bill  is  only  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  picture,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  considered,  and 
considered  expeditiously,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  give  our  youth 
not  only  hope  but  an  opportunity  to 
do  some  useful  work,  learn  some 
useful  skills,  and  help  restore  our  Na- 
tion's soil,  forests,  and  other  communi- 
ty lands.  , 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  those  Members  who  have  not  yet 
cosponsored  the  bill  consider  doing  so. 
so  that  we  may  indicate  to  all  con- 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 

CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida)  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  repre- 
sentatives: 

Washihgton,  D.C, 

February  9.  1983. 
Hon.  THOMAS  P.  CNnix.  Jr. 
The    Speaker,    Horue    of   Representatives, 
WashingtoTi,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  sealed  envelopes  received  from 
The  White  House  as  follows: 

(1)  At  3:45  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  February 
9  1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  whereby  he  transmiU  a  gov- 
erning international  fUhery  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea: 

(2)  At  3:45  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  February 
9,  1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  whereby  he  transmits  the 
22nd  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely,  ,  „ 

Benjamin  J.  GnrHRiE, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


INTERNATIONAL  FISHERY 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  KOREA-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-17) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  use  1801),  I  transmit  herewith  a 
governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  26.  1982. 

This  agreement  Is  one  of  a  series  to 
be  renegotiated  in  accordance  with 
that  legislation  to  replace  existing  bi- 
lateral fishery  agreements.  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  this  agreement  at  an  early 

date.  „ 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  February  9.  1983. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE    U.S. 
ARMS    CONTROL    AND    DISAR- 
MAMENT      AGENCY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  the 
1982  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  This  report,  the  22nd 
submitted  since  the  creation  of  the 
Agency,  provides  a  complete  review  of 
the  important  work  of  an  Agency 
which  plays  a  crucial  role  in  our  coun- 
try's national  security  program. 

On  September  21.  1982.  I  met  at  the 
White  House  with  the  three  U.S.  arms 
control      negotiators.      Ambassadors 
Rowny.  Nitze.  and  Starr  before  they 
returned  to  Europe  for  the  final  1982 
sessions    of    the    START,    INF.    and 
MBFR   negotiations,   respectively.   At 
that   time,   I   outlined   the   foUowing 
general  principles  which  guide  the  for- 
mation of  our  arms  control  policies: 
—Arms  control  must  be  an  instru- 
ment of.  and  not  a  substitute  for.  a 
coherent  security  policy  aimed  in 
the  first  instance  at  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage in  the  most  destabilizing 
class  of  weapons— ballistic  missiles 
and.    especially,    intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs).  We  will 
work  for  agreements  that  truly  en- 
hance    security     by     reinforcing 
peace  through  deterrence. 
—We  must  seek  agreements  that  In- 
volve substantial  and  militarily  sig- 
nificant reductions  on  both  sides. 
—Agreements  must  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  equality  of  rights  and 
limits. 
—Arms  control  agreements  must  m- 
clude  effective  means  of  verifica- 
tion.  They   cannot   be   based   on 
trust  alone. 
—Our  efforts  will  be  guided  by  seri- 
ousness  of   purpose,   reflected   in 
our  willingness  to  seek  reduction 
to  significantly  lower  levels  of  nu- 
clear forces  based  on  equal,  bal- 
anced  levels   of   comparable   sys- 
tems. 
These  principles  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  both  U.S. 
and  NATO  security  policy— ensuring 
the  peace  through  deterrence  of  ag- 
gression. Deterring  nuclear  or  conven- 
tional attack  against  us  or  our  Allies 
must  guide  our  approach  to  defense 
and  arms  control.  The  principles  also 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  comprehensive 
and  innovative  arms  control  approach- 
es   which    this    Administration    has 
adopted.  In  each  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant areas  of  arms  control— strate- 
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arms,  intermediate-range 
and  conventional  forces 
have  presented  to  the 
bold  and  equitable  pro- 
are  in  our  mutual  inter- 
provide  an  opportunity 
world  security  and  peace 
reducing  the  arsenals 


signifii  antly 
si^es. 

of  the  three  negotiations. 
States  has  presented  con- 
equitable  proposals  which 
e4tablish  a  military  equilibri- 
levels,  eliminate  the 
dest^bOizing  factors  in  the  exist- 
balance,  and  enhance  the 
both  sides.  When  our  na- 
sec^rity,  and  that  of  our  Allies, 
we  must  approach  arms 
r^istically.  We  do  not  seek 
for   their  own  sake;   we 
to  build  international  secu- 
stability.   This   Administra- 
redtictions  proposals  for  strate- 
intermediate-range    nuclear 
for  conventional  forces  re- 
approach.  We  are  encour- 
ijhe  serious  and  businesslike 
these  negotiations  thus  far. 
much  hard  bargaining  lies 
determined  to  bargain  in 
until  our  objectives  can  be 
urge  our  Soviet  negotiat- 
equal    seriousness    of 


sm 


We 


Annual  Report  not  only  in- 

details  on  all  aspects  of  the 

negptiations,  but  also  refers  to 

important    elements    of 

ijesponsibilities  as   providing 

>n  both  policy  and  technical 

all  other  multilateral  arms 

nteotiations,  for  our  nuclear 

prolLf  iration  efforts,  and  for  re- 

anl  analysis  of  military  budg- 

arins  transfers. 

Ronald  Reagam. 
The  W^ite  House.  February  9. 19S3. 


D  1200 

AN  AGENDA  OF  HOPE  VERSUS 
AN  AGE  !n)A  OF  HOPELESSNESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previouaorder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  b  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  speciiLl  order  today  to  discuss  the 
economic  issues  that  the  American 
people  ar;  demanding  that  this  Con- 
gress coniiider.  Over  the  last  year  or 
two,  we  h  ive  talked  a  lot  on  this  floor 
about  the  recession,  and  well  we 
should  hive.  The  American  people 
want  us  U  \  deal  with  the  recession.  We 
have  taUed  a  lot  about  unemploy- 
ment, as  ^  ^ell  we  should  have,  because 
the  Amer  can  people  want  unemploy- 
ment brot  ght  down. 

But  it  5  also  apparent  right  now, 
with  the  rave  of  mail  that  is  arriving 
in  all  of  Lhe  congressional  offices  on 
this  Hill,  that  the  American  people 
also  want  us  to  consider  the  fact  that 


taxes  are  going  up,  and  they  do  not 
like  it.  The  Amecican  people  have  sud- 
denly realized  that  this  past  summer 
this  Congress  passed  a  tax  increase  bill 
that  belts  them  in  their  pocketbook.  It 
takes  away  from  them  their  hard- 
earned  savings,  and  it  destroys  their 
ability  to  invest  and  save  in  this  coun- 
try. They  do  not  like  it,  and  they  want 
us  to  do  something  about  it.  They 
want  us  to  think  about  some  of  these 
economic  policies  too. 

This  particular  issue  has  brought 
the  biggest  single  mail  volvune  into  my 
office  of  any  issue  that  we  have  ever 
had  around  here  in  the  6  or  7  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  The 
Americn  people  do  not  want  higher 
taxes.  They  realize  now  that  they  have 
been  victimized  by  Democrat  econom- 
ics, and  they  do  not  like  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  high  time  that  this  House  begins  to 
deal  seriously  with  this  issue  rather 
than  the  kind  of  flippant  attitude  that 
has  been  taken  about  it  up  until  now. 

We  have  tried  around  here,  for  ex- 
ample, to  call  all  of  these  tax  increases 
by  other  names.  Last  summer  we 
caUed  them  revenue  enhancers.  That 
is  a  delightful  term.  More  recently  we 
have  heard  some  of  the  leadership 
around  here  refer  to  tax  increases  as 
tax  freezes.  That  is  a  lovely  term.  A 
tax  freeze  means  that  we  are  going  to 
get  rid  of  indexing  and  we  are  going  to 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  the  other  tax  reduc- 
tions that  were  passed  just  2  years  ago 
and.  therefore,  taxes  are  going  to  go 
up.  but  we  are  going  to  call  it  by  an- 
other name,  we  are  going  to  call  it  a 
tax  freeze. 

The  American  people  do  not  want 
revenue  enhancers,  they  do  not  want 
tax  freezes,  they  do  not  want  anything 
that  is  going  to  raise  their  taxes. 

Think  for  a  moment  about  this  par- 
ticular issue  that  is  bringing  this 
volume  of  mail  onto  Capitol  Hill. 

Most  investment  counselors  say  that 
that  particular  matter  will  result  in 
about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  increase 
in  taxes  for  the  people  affected.  That 
is  not  very  much  money.  In  aggregate, 
it  means  a  lot.  But  for  each  individual 
it  does  not  make  that  much  difference 
in  terms  of  how  much  money  they  are 
going  to  get.  But  the  American  people 
are  telling  us  in  volumes  by  thousands 
that  they  do  not  want  even  that  kind 
of  a  tax  increase.  I  happen  to  think 
they  are  right.  I  happen  to  think  that 
that  tax  increase  is  causing  a  devastat- 
ing problem  in  our  economy  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  American 
people  are  absolutely  right  on  target. 
We  never  should  have  enacted  it  in 
the  first  place.  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  enacted  means  that  it  ought  to 
be  repealed.  Repealing  the  10-percent 
withholding  right  now  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  country.  It  should  be 
done,  and  the  American  people  are  de- 
manding that  we  should  do  so. 


But  let  us  think  about  how  that  10- 
percent  withholding  came  about.  How 
did  we  get  to  the  position  that  we  have 
thousands  of  people  writing  us  from 
across  the  country  demanding  the 
repeal  of  something  that  was  done 
only  about  5  to  6  months  ago? 

Well,  we  may  all  remember  that  last 
year  we  went  through  a  budget  battle 
in  this  Congress,  and  during  that 
budget  battle  there  were  a  couple  of 
alternatives  being  discussed.  One  was 
the  alternative  to  reduce  spending,  the 
other  was  the  alternative  of  raising 
taxes. 

On  the  Republican  side  we  were  de- 
manding that  spending  be  reduced 
substantially  in  order  to  bring  down 
the  massive  deficits  that  we  were  faced 
with  not  only  in  this  present  fiscal 
year  but  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
Democrats,  the  Speaker  and  his  allies, 
were  demanding  that  taxes  be  in- 
creased. 

Now,  what  we  ended  up  with  was  a 
so-called  bipartisan  compromise  that 
said  that  we  are  going  to  raise  taxes 
and  reduce  spending,  to  some  extent. 
And  so  we  had  follow  on  the  budget 
bill  a  tax  bill  presented  to  us,  the  great 
bipartisan  tax  bill  that  we  all  heard  so 
much  about  last  summer.  In  that  tax 
bill  was  included  this  10-percent  with- 
holding on  savings  and  invested 
income. 

Now,  the  American  people  were 
never  given  a  chance  really  to  focus  on 
it  at  that  point.  They  were  not  really 
given  the  details  of  it.  Everybody 
around  the  House  knew  what  was  in  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  going  out  to  his  con- 
stituents right  now  and  telling  them 
that  they  really  did  not  understand 
that  that  provision  was  in  the  bill, 
well,  all  I  have  to  say  is  they  should 
not  be  a  Member  of  Congress  if  that  is 
what  they  are  saying,  because  that 
was  28  percent  of  the  total  $100  billion 
that  was  in  that  bill.  Twenty-eight 
percent  of  the  money  was  involved  in 
the  10-percent  withholding  provision. 

WeU,  we  got  to  the  position  that  we 
had  that  on  the  floor  in  a  very,  very 
hurry-up  fashion.  The  American 
people  were  not  even  given  a  chance  to 
tell  us  what  they  thought  about  it  be- 
cause we  ran  it  through  here  not  only 
in  a  hurry-up  fashion  but  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional way.  The  Senate  considered 
it  first.  The  House,  which  is  supposed 
to  raise  revenue  matters  first,  was  not 
given  a  chance  to  do  so  because  we 
had  this  train  on  a  fast  track.  That 
meant  that  this  House  was  not  even 
given  a  chance  to  amend  the  bill,  be- 
cause we  ran  it  through  here  in  a 
hurry-up  way  so  that  no  amendments 
were  even  allowed  to  deal  with  those 
kinds  of  provisions. 

But  let  us  remember  we  got  there 
because  the  Democrats  forced  us  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  to  accept  a 
tax  package,  a  $100  billion  tax  pack- 
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age.  and  the  alternative  that  has  ar- 
rived at  for  28  percent  of  that  package 
was  this  10-percent  withholding  on 
savings  and  dividends. 

Why.  then,  when  we  have  had  a  con- 
sideration of  this  package  now,  and 
the  American  people  have  found  that 
they  do  not  like  it,  do  we  not  go  ahead 
and  repeal  it?  WeU,  because  the  lead- 
ership around  here  does  not  really 
want  it  repealed.  They  realize  that  28 
percent  of  the  package  is  in  that  one 
element  and  there  is  no  way  that  they 
are  going  to  back  down  now.  That  is 
the  reason  why  you  have  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  siting  flatly  that  he  is 
not  about  to  give  up  what  we  passed 
last  summer,  he  is  not  about  to  do 
away  with  it.  The  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House  has  indicated  that  that  bill  te 
not  going  to  get  any  hearings  in  his 
committee.  ^^,        .      . 

Now.  that  teUs  me  something  about 
this  place's  adherence  to  what  the 
American  people  want.  We  are  being 
told  by  the  American  people  that  they 
think  that  this  economic  policy  is  a 
bad  one,  and  yet  it  probably  will  not 
even  get  considered  in  the  Congress. 

ActuaUy.  what  the  Democrats  are  in- 
dicating right  now  is  that  their  eco- 
nomic plan  is  for  even  more  t«c^ 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  $100 
billion  that  they   got  last  summer. 
What  they  want  is  even  more  taxes. 
They  want,  for  instance,  to  do  away 
with  the  10-percent  tax  cut  that  is  due 
to  come  this  July.  They  want,  for  ex- 
ample, to  do  away  with  indexing  that 
will  save  people  from  having  their 
taxes  increased  as  a  result  of  irrespon- 
sible Government  poUcies  that  raised 
the  inflaUon  rate.  They  want  to  do 
away  with  all  of  these  things  which 
wUl  result  in  additional  tax  increases 
which  will  result  in  additional  money 
flowing  out  of  people's  pocketbooks 
into  the  Government. 

The  American  people  are  saying 
flatly,  "No,"  they  do  not  want  that.  Is 
Congress  really  listening? 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  consider 
what  the  impact  of  these  Democratic 
economic  policies  has  been  up  to  now 
on  the  country.  I  think  it  is  apparent, 
when  you  look  back  through— and 
sometimes  hindsight  is  much  clearer 
than  foresight,  but  I  think  hindsight 
tells  us  something  about  how  the 
Democratic  economic  poUcies  have 
played  to  the  country  thus  far.  when 
you  look  back  over  the  past  few 
months,  and  realize  that  the  economic 
recovery  that  Is  taking  place  now,  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year, 
with  unemployment  beginning  to 
come  down,  could  have  taken  place  at 
least  2  to  3  months  earlier  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  tax  plan  last  summer. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  WeU.  because 
what  is  beginning  now  to  drive  for- 
ward the  economy  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  10-percent  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion last  July,  and  it  did  not  begin  to 


show  its  effects  right  away  because, 
for  one  thing,  the  investment  commu- 
nity waited  about  6  weeks  untU  they 
found  out  what  we  were  going  to  do 
with  this  big  new  tax  package  we  had 
coming  forward. 

As  soon  as  that  tax  package  was  en- 
acted into  law  and  the  Investment 
community  knew  the  parameters  of 
what  was  going  to  be  expected  of  them 
in  the  future,  we  began  to  see  the 
economy  begin  to  rebound,  almost  pre- 
cisely on  that  day  you  began  to  see  the 
stock  market  begin  to  ratchet  upward, 
you  began  to  see  the  improvement  in 
the  economy  take  place. 

That  kind  of  improvement  was  de- 
layed by  about  6  weeks  simply  because 
we  did  not  do  what  we  shotild  have 
done,  and  that  is  aUow  the  tax  rate  re- 
duction to  drive  the  economy  forward 
in  a  much  quicker  fashion. 

But  we  have  also,  then,  compounded 
our  error,  by  continuing  to  discuss  in 
the  months  since,  even  more  tax  in- 
creases, which  has  made  even  more 
people  back  off  from  making  decisions 
about  the  economic  future. 

Every  time  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
comes  forward  or  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  comes 
forward  and  says  more  taxes  is  what 
this  economy  really  needs,  we  retard 
economic  growth,  we  assure  ourselVM 
that  the  recovery  wUl  be  weaker  and 
we  keep  the  Nation  in  recession 
longer.  I  think  that  is  disturbing.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  playing  very  weU  out 
across  America  either. 

I  think  we  might  also  want  to  look  at 
the  economics  of  energy  for  a  moment 
and  discuss  something  that  also  we  do 
not  hear  talked  about  very  much 
except  that  the  American  people  are 
talking  about  it.  They,  for  example, 
think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
begin  to  bring  down  natural  gas  prices 
at  the  present  time,  and  they  look  and 
they  begin  to  wonder  why  we  do  not 
get  natural  gas  prices  down  the  way  in 
which  we  have  gotten  petroleum 
prices  down.  ^  ^ 

A  few  months  ago.  it  was  not  too 
many  months  back,  people  were 
paying  in  this  city  $1.50,  $1.80  for  a 
gaUon  of  gasoUne.  I  myself  paid  as 
high.  I  think,  as  $1.63  a  gaUon  for  ga»- 
oUne  right  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
As  I  left  town,  heading  back  to  my  dis- 
trict the  other  evening,  I  saw  a  gas  sta- 
tion right  here  in  this  city  advertising 
gasoline  at  99  cents  a  gaUon. 

Now,  what  has  caused  a  64-cent  drop 
in  the  price  of  gasoline?  Decontrol. 
This  President,  President  Reagan,  had 
the  courage  many  months  ago  to  stand 
up  and  decontrol  the  price  of  petrole- 
um in  this  country.  Ever  since  he  de- 
controUed  it.  we  first  of  aU  had  price 
sUbUlty  set  in.  the  price  stopped 
rising,  and  then,  aU  of  a  sudden,  the 
price  started  dropping.  And  you  would 
think,  to  hear  people  talk  in  this 
House,  that  there  was  some  great  acci- 
dent that  took  place,  that  we  cannot 


figure  out  why  aU  of  a  sudden  oU 
prices  are  coming  down.  OU  prices  are 
coming  down  because  we  substantiaUy 
changed  our  poUcy.  We  changed  our 
policy  going  in  the  right  direction  of 
getting  the  Government  out  of  energy 
and  letting  the  consiuner  make  the 
basic  decisions,  and  those  decisions 
have  resulted  in  lower  prices. 

Right  now  in  natural  gas  we  have 
fantastic  surpluses  in  the  markeU>iace. 
Consumer  decisions,   along  with   the 
supply  surpluses,  would  result  in  lower 
prices   pretty   qiiiddy   if   we   decon- 
troUed  it.  But  what  do  we  have?  We 
have  got  a  bUl  around  here,  not  a  de- 
control bUl  that  you  often  hear  dis- 
cussed—we hear  people  coming  to  this 
floor  talking  about  the  fact  that  the 
problem  in  natural  gas  right  now  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  decontroUed  it. 
We  have  not  decontroUed  anything. 
We  stm  control  the  prices.  The  prices 
are  going  up  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment poUcy.  If  we  would  take  the 
same  kind  of  action  with  regard  to 
natural  gas  prices  that  we  took  with 
regard  to  petroleum  prices,  we  would 
see,  at  the  very  least,  some  price  sU- 
biUty  begin  to  set  in.  You  would  see 
those  surpluses  reflected  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  you  would  begin  to  see 
prices  sUbUize. 

I  think  that  that  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  looking  for.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  some  economists 
looking  at  this  who  think  that  you 
could  actuaUy  end  up  with  some  lower 
prices  in  natural  gas  markete.  Would 
that  not  be  wonderful  for  the  con- 
sumer? Would  it  not  be  nice  for  the 
consumer  if  Ught  gasoline,  the  price 
for  heating  their  home  with  natural 
gas  came  down?  Would  that  not  be  a 
godsend  for  the  poor  and  elderly  in 
this  country,  who  heat  their  homes 
with  natural  gas.  to  have  the  prices  ac- 
tually drop? 

WeU,  that  is  possible  if  we  adopt  the 
right  policies,  and  the  right  poUcy 
should  be  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  our 
face.  The  right  policies  are  to  do  in 
natural  gas  what  we  did  in  petroleum 
which  resiUted  in  these  lower  prices. 

WeU.  the  problem  is.  of  course,  that 
the  Democratic  Party  policies,  as  re- 
flected in  what  they  bring  before  this 
House,  consists  of  more  spending, 
more  taxes,  more  government,  more 
pain,  more  suffering,  and  only  one 
thing  less— less  growth. 

Because  the  Democrats  advocate 
poUcies  that  prevent  growth,  they 
have  also  had  to  become  the  advocates 
of  no  growth.  In  my  opinion,  what  this 
country  needs  is  growth.  We  need 
growth  so  that  more  people  can  go  to 
work.  We  need  growth  so  that  more 
people  can  see  that  this  Nation  can 
properly  defend  itself  without  having 
massive  Government  deficits,  and  so 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
confidence.  Growth  means  confidence 
in  the  future.  That  is  the  agenda  of 
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DESIGNA  riNG  WEEK  BEGIN- 
NING JJNE  24.  1984.  AS  "FED- 
ERAL C  lEDIT  UNION  WEEK" 

(Ms.  OAfCAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anp  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  bill  requesting  that 
the  week  >f  June  24-30,  1984,  be  set 
aside  and  designated  "Federal  Credit 
Union  Week"   in   observance   of  the 


signing  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  on  June  26,  1934. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  made  1934  a  significant 
year  for  credit  unions  because  it  "al- 
lowed credit  unions  to  be  organized  ev- 
erywhere in  the  United  States  under 
charters  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Since  that  day,  more  than 
12,000  Federal  credit  unions  have  been 
chartered  and  now  serve  the  financial 
needs  of  over  25  million  people. 

While  recent  legislative  and  regula- 
tory actions  have  propelled  credit 
unions  into  the  mainstream  of  today's 
highly  competitive  financial  market- 
place, it  is  nevertheless  important  to 
confirm  their  unique  role  as  coopera- 
tive not-for-profit  financial  institu- 
tions organized  to  promote  thrift 
among  their  members. 

Conceived  during  the  gray  days  of 
the  Great  Depression.  Federal  credit 
unions  have  repeatedly  proven  their 
worth,  particularly  during  recession- 
ary periods.  Begirming  with  their  in- 
ception in  1934  and  continuing  today. 
Federal  credit  unions  have  faithfully 
met  their  statutory  mandate  to  pro- 
mote thrift  among  their  members  and 
to  provide  credit  for  provident  or  pro- 
ductive purposes.  These  family-orient- 
ed institutions  have  remained  small, 
with  87.7  percent  of  all  the  Federal 
credit  unions  holding  assets  of  less 
than  $5  million. 

Mr.  Edward  Filene.  one  of  the  origi- 
nal founders  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment said  in  1937.  "Progress  is  not  the 
mere  correction  of  evils.  Progress  is 
the  constant  replacing  of  the  best 
there  is  with  something  better." 
Credit  unions  have  proven  themselves 
as  a  good  idea  that  works.  It  is  exciting 
to  be  able  to  commemorate  their  50th 
anniversary  of  Federal  charter. 

This  Joint  resolution  would  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  24-30.  1984.  as 
"Federal  Credit  Union  Week,"  and  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion and  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. I  invite  all  Members  to  join 
with  me  in  making  this  commemora- 
tion possible. 


REAGAN'S  COLOSSAL  FAILURE 
NO.  3 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  followthrough  on  two  previous 
special  orders  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  giving.  I  guess  you  could 
entitle  it  "Reagan's  Colossal  Failure 
Number  Three." 

For  weeks  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  been  proclaiming  the  begin- 
ning of  economic  recovery  and  certain- 
ly I  think  every  one  of  us  hopes  and 


prays  that  we  will  indeed  see  a  return 
to  some  economic  well-being  or  health, 
though  the  administration's  definition 
of  full  employment  would  be  shocking 
to  anyone  who  ever  lived  in  a  truly 
healthy  stable  economy. 

The  President  is  saying  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  others 
that  full  employment  now  will  be  7 
percent  unemployment.  Well,  that 
used  to  be  a  crisis.  If  we  are  seeing  the 
beginnings  of  recovery,  it  is  really  only 
because  the  policies  known  as  Reagan- 
omics  have  been  dismantled,  the 
policy  of  supertlght  monetary  growth 
diluted  out  of  sheer  necessity  in  view 
of  the  depressing  situation  in  the 
economy,  and  the  number  of  business- 
es that  have  Just  gone  out  of  existence 
and  continue  to  do  so.  even  though 
part  of  this  rosy  picture  is  the  boast 
that  interest  rates  have  gone  down. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  anybody  living 
in  our  country  that  they  Just  simply 
have  not  gone  down  far  enough.  They 
are  still  prohibitive.  They  are  still  ex- 
tortionate. They  are  still  choking  off 
business  enterprise  because  of  the  in- 
accessibility of  credit  to  the  average 
business;  but  even  as  the  trumpet 
sounds  that  a  bright  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing, the  administration's  great  urgent 
legislative  priority  is  an  economic 
rescue  plan  in  the  amount  of  $11  bil- 
lion representing  the  President's  and 
the  attaninistration's  urgent  priority 
demand,  which  incidentally  the  Con- 
gress is  obedient  to  in  the  expansion  of 
our  commitment  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  They  tell  us  that 
unless  the  IMF,  as  it  is  known,  gets 
broad  new  lending  resources,  there 
could  be  a  general  collapse  of  the  abili- 
ty of  debtor  countries  to  meet  their 
obligations.  If  those  countries  caimot 
pay  on  their  debts,  the  Reagan  team 
has  argued  last  week  and  this  week 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking,  the 
major  banks  in  this  country  will  suffer 
intolerable  losses.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  the  previous  address,  the  Bank 
of  America,  for  example,  has  an  over- 
hang Just  in  Mexico  in  an  amount  that 
exceeds  its  own  capitalization  struc- 
ture. That  does  not  include  the  Hano- 
ver Manufacturers  Bank,  which  has  an 
equal  situation  just  with  respect  to 
Mexico,  not  throwing  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, or  for  that  matter  Poland. 

So  they  say  if  these  countries  fold, 
the  major  banks,  and  that  is  the  nine 
major  banks  in  our  country,  will  also 
fold. 

In  short,  we  are  told  the  best  way  to 
insure  that  we  have  financing  for  a  do- 
mestic recovery  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  major  banks  are  bailed  out  on 
their  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  sour  foreign  loans. 

All  the  magicians  are  worried  about 
that  the  debtor  countries  might  be 
tempted  to  renounce  their  debts,  as 
they  still  are.  They  tell  us  that  this 
would  never  happen  at  all;  at  least. 


they  tell  us  that  in  their  public  com- 
ments. In  private  statements,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Treasury  have  admit- 
ted, for  example,  that  they  were  in 
great  fear  last  August  that  Mexico 
would  do  Just  that,  renounce  its  debts. 

I  happen  to  know  that  that  is  exact- 
ly what  happened,  which  brought  the 
immediate  reaction  from  this  adminis- 
tration of  an  immediate  $1.3  billion 
grant  or  gift  to  Mexico  in  the  way  of 
so-called  purchase  of  petroleum  for 
our  strategic  reserve,  but  where  even 
the  dollar  amount  per  barrel  was  not 
even  decided.  That  was  the  quickness 
of  that  emergency. 

Like  modem  war,  modem  interna- 
tional finance  happens  that  way.  We 
simply  will  not  have  the  time  factor 
any  more  that  we  have  had  in  the 

past. 

Chairman  Volcker  claims  in  answer 
to  a  question  I  propounded  that  if 
such  a  calamity  happened,  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  yet  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  move  to 
insure    that    the    American    banking 
system  as  they  define  it.  really  mean- 
ing their  nine  principal  banks.  woiUd 
remain   sound   and   liquid.    In   other 
words,  this  is  on  the  record.  It  is  not 
me  saying  it.  He  committed  the  entire 
financial  resources  of  our  country  to 
bailing  out  the  gargantuan  banking 
monopolies,     monopolies    that    have 
traded  even  against  our  own  interests. 
These  banks  have  speculated  against 
the    dollar.    Their    allegiance    is    not 
really  American.  They  are  internation- 
al enterprises  that  are  motivated  with 
one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only  and 
that  is  the  more  they  have,  the  more 
they  want,  and  even  if  it  means  specu- 
lating and  betting  against   our   own 
dollar,  they  will  do  it. 

But  here  is  our  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  saying  that  nothing 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  utilizing  every 
penny  of  the  financial  resources  of 
this  country  if  that  is  what  it  takes  to 
bail  out  these  banks,  like  Chase  Man- 
hattan and  the  others.  He  has  thus 
spoken,  as  I  have  charged  him,  more 
as  the  fiscal  agent  of  Chase  Manhat- 
tan, et  al.  than  he  has  as  is  his  proper 
legal  title,  as  the  fiscal  agent  for  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

You  know,  even  my  colleagues  get 
amazed  when  I  say  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Is  not  a  Government 
entity.  It  Is  a  private  banking  institu- 
tion. Do  not  let  that  word  "Federal 
Reserve"  throw  you  away.  No  matter 
what  happens  on  the  international 
scene,  the  U.S.  banking  system  is 
going  to  be  protected.  Mr.  Volcker 
claims  that  he  will  absolutely  insure 

that.  ,     ^ 

Perhaps  then  the  issue  is  how  to 
make  the  scene  appear  stationary  and 
how  to  make  it  appear  that  the  cost  is 
very  little.  ^    ^        ^^  , 

The  IMF  expansion  is  brought  for- 
ward for  that  purpose  to  tidy  up  a 
very  nasty  and  in  truth  and  fact  a  very 


dangerous  international  financial 
crisis;  that  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
represent  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  this  operation  is  cost  free,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the 
President  himself,  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  told 
us  the  other  day  that  this  was  not  a 
bail  out,  it  is  a  baU  in.  These  are  his 
words.  ^ ,     _ 

This  was  too  much  for  me  and  I  said, 
'Well,  now,  don't  abuse  words.  If  you 
are  so  apologetic  about  having  a  con- 
fession to  a  bailout,  you  do  not  want 
to  use  that  term.  Don't  abuse  words," 
because  that  is  like  saying  that  a 
handout  is  a  hand  up.  It  is  Just  a  play 
on  words. 

They  get  antagonized  when  I  do 
that,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  That  Is  the 
way  it  is. 

They  are  alleging  this  whole  $11  bil- 
lion bailout  is  cost  free.  It  is  just  a 
mere  bookkeeping  transaction. 

Well,  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
bailout  of  the  money  center  banks 
that  got  themselves  and,  in  fact,  every 
one  of  us,  let  us  say,  in  a  jam  because 
of  their  greed  and  lack  of  foresight. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  approve 
this  legislation,  and  remember  that 
our  committee  and  our  leaders  in  the 
Congress  are  giving  it  priority,  they 
are  not  giving  our  Emergency  Housing 
Mortgage  Assistance  Act  or  the  emer- 
gency health  program  for  the  home- 
less priority,  but  they  are  giving  this 
priority  and  right  off  the  bat  we  have 
already  had  2  weeks  of  meetings  and 
hearings  on  this  bill  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  President, 
and  Chairman  Volcker  aU  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  critical  that  we  move  ahead 
and  without  any  change  whatsoever. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  approve 
this  legislation,  I  believe  that  we  first 
ought  to  have  the  certification  of  such 
people  as.  say.  Mr.  David  Stockman 
that  it  will  In  fact  be  cost  free.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  have  Mr.  Stock- 
man in  public  session  tell  the  Banking 
Committee  that  this  program  can  be 
justified,  that  It  is  our  duty  to  approve 
billions  in  new  foreign  loans,  even  as 
he  demands  that  we  freeze  help  to  our 
own  Americans  and  our  own  American 
economy,  our  own  people,  who  have 
been  victimized  by  mismanagement 
and  poor  policy  and  induced  depres- 
sion. We  In  Congress  are  judged  by 
what  we  do. 


a  1230 
I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
"great  panjandrums"  of  finance  that 
we  are  ultimately  judged  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  they  have  always 
judged  us.  by  the  fruit  produced,  not 
by  the  fertilizer  spread.  The  American 
people  know  the  difference  between 
fertilizer  and  apples.  They  know  the 
difference  between  harsh  apples  and 
real  apples,  and  they  wlU  know  the 
truth  of  It  when  they  are  told  that  the 


IMP  bailout  package  Is  without  cost. 
They  know  that  all  things  come  at  a 
cost.  Are  they  not  the  ones  who  have 
been  telling  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "free  lunch"? 

I,  for  one.  do  not  want  to  put  in  ar- 
gtunents  that  will  not  hold  up  to 
public  scrutiny.  Let  Mr.  Stockman  tell 
us  what  the  facts  are  as  he  sees  them. 
Let  him  join  Mr.  Regan  and  Mr. 
Volcker  in  telling  us  that  this  is  not  a 
bail  out  but  a  bail  in. 

If  we  have  to  face  hard  decisions,  let 
us  do  it  on  the  basis  of  need  and  neces- 
sity,  not  the   arguments  of  magical 
bookkeeping.  If  we  have  to  approve 
this  program,  let  us  do  it  on  the  basis 
that  our  bankers,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  bank  regulator  agencies,  spurred 
on  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  have  laid  a 
huge  egg  and  need  help  in  order  to 
keep  from  breaking  us  all  into  the 
omelet.   Let   us,   then,   demand   that 
changes  be  made  in  the  way  banks  op- 
erate and  in  the  way  they  are  regulat- 
ed, as  some  of  us  have  been  advocating 
since  the  21  years  we  had  the  privilege 
of  coming  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Let  us  then  go  about  re- 
pairing the  rest  of  the  economy  which 
they  have  so  mangled,  and  let  Mr. 
Stockman,  et  al..  tell  us  if  he  ever  re- 
fused to  support  IMF— which  he  did 
when  he  was  in  the  last  Congress.  The 
$4.5  bQlion  refreshment  to  the  IMF 
was  in   1980.  and  Mr.  Stockman  sat 
right  here  and  voted  no  at  that  time. 
He  claimed  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
"magic  bookkeeping"  then,  which  was 
the   argument   that   the    proponents 
were  offering,  the  same  identical  argu- 
ment then. 

So  let  him  come  and  tell  us  that,  if 
he  did— as  he  did- refuse  IMF  support, 
he  was  wrong  then.  Let  him  tell  us  if 
he  was  wrong,  just  as  he  has  been 
wrong  all  along,  he  and  his  like- 
minded  masters  and  cohorts. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  directed  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, pleading  with  him  that  before  he 
closes  out  these  emergency  hearings, 
he  summon  Mr.  Stockman.  And  if  the 
President,  who  says  that  there  is  such 
a    critical     emergency     need,     really 
thinks  there  is,  let  us  have  the  Presi- 
dent send  us  that  message  in  writing. 
But  preferably,  we  should  have  Mr. 
Stockman  come  before  the  committee, 
because  meanwhile  those  of  us  who 
must  respond,  if  we  are  to  even  try  to 
measure  up  to  this  onerous  task  of 
trying  to  be  Representatives,  will  have 
to  justify  as  a  matter  of  priority  meet- 
ing the  critically  urgent  needs  of  the 
American  people  while  satisfying  the 
gargantuan  appetites  of  these  giant 
bank  monopolies  whose  spokesmen  in 
tum  blame  all  our  troubles  domestical- 
ly on  a  spendthrift  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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OUR  PpUCE— THEIR  RIGHTS 
NEE  D  PROTECTION  TOO 

SPEAKER 


fnim 


pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  Hoiise,  the  gen- 
Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  is 
for  5  minutes. 
AKNUNZIO.     Mr.     Speaker, 
w  >uld  like  to  speak  on  behalf 
minoi  ity  group  that  is  well  known 
mderstood— our  police.  Even 
law  enforcement  forces  are 
>f  men  and  women  from  all 
and  all  walks  of  life,  our 
second-class  citizens  in  an- 
They   are   called   upon 
continuously  to  defend  an  indi- 
ri  [hts  against  the  criminal  ele- 
(ociety,  but  they  themselves 
offered  the  same  defense 
protection— the  same  civil  rights- 
offer  others  through  the 
of  their  duties.  Often  our 
the  objects  of  intense  har- 
abuse,    assault,    and    even 
froti  the  very  people  they  seek 
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today  I 
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Our  pol  cemen 
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serse 


uphold  the  laws  and 
(^ten  the  only  visible  symbol 
that  the  average  citizen 
sees.  Perhaps  this  is  why, 
p4liceman  has  looked  for  sup- 
his  community,  he  has  fre- 
met  with  a  cool  attitude 
irery  people  he  seelcs  to  pro- 
do  tend  to  fear  and  resent 
-it  is  part  of  human  nature; 
our  policemen  are  so  often 
victims  of  a  frustrated  indi- 
to  revenge  himself  upon 
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who  are  sensitive  to  public  criticism. 
But  when  the  streets  stay  safe  at 
night,  when  police  catch  the  bandits, 
they  are  Just  doing  their  Job. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  of  rights 
would  serve  to  draw  deserved  atten- 
tion to  the  plight,  and  the  rights  of 
our  law  enforcement  officers.  We  in 
the  Congress  should  be  the  first  to 
support  the  outstanding  job  our  po- 
licemen do  across  the  Nation.  The  fun- 
damental rights  that  the  policeman's 
bill  of  rights  would  ins\u%  can  serve  as 
a  further  bridge  of  imderstanding  be- 
tween our  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  countrymen  they  try  to  pro- 
tect. I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  H.R.  26.« 


t} 
Cha  nber 


are  very 
of  authority 
constant!] 
when  a 
port  from 
quently 
from  the 
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authority 
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biU  of  rights 
familiar 
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Congress. 

This  bill.  HJl.  26.  would  provide  law 
enforcem(  nt     officers     with     certain 
rigl  ts  that  other  citizens  take 
grantijd.  This  bill  would  insure  the 
police  officer  to  engage  in 
LCtivlty  during  his  off-duty 
well  as  guaranteeing  specific 
iwlice  officers  imder  investi- 
Moreover,  it  woiild  set  up  a 
panel  to  hear  the  grievances 
officers    who    claim    their 
unier  this  legislation  have  been 
and  finally,  it  would  deny 
'EdIc  rcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
finds  to  any  community  that 
csnform  to  the  provisions  of 


critical  reasons  and  more, 
sponsoring  the  policeman's 
legislation  that  I  know  is 
many  of  my  colleagues  in 
because    they    intro- 
legislation  in  the  last 


all  would  agree  that  these 
iinfalr  requests  for  a  pollce- 
isk  from  society,  yet  these 
righi  s  are  often  denied  our  police- 
thro  jghout  the  country.  Our  law 
enforcemf nt  officers  need  the  help  of 
The  vocal  abuse  and 
I  police  officer  often  receives 
soipething  goes  wrong  can  be 
not  only  from  the  public 
his  department  superiors 


Con  p-ess. 


REFORM  OF  THE  EXTENDED  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT BENEFITS  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalck) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  top 
priority  of  the  Congress  must  be  re- 
storing health  to  our  economy  and  re- 
turning workers  to  productive  Jobs. 
This  will  not  be  an  easy  process,  and  I 
am  realistic  enough  to  recognize  that 
for  a  whUe  at  least,  there  will  be  unac- 
ceptably  high  levels  of  unemplojrment. 
And.  as  we  strive  to  escape  from  the 
highest  levels  of  unemployment  since 
the  Depression  we  must  face  the  reali- 
ty of  providing  needed  sustenance  to 
millions  of  America's  Jobless.  Reform 
of  our  system  of  unemplojnnent  com- 
pensation, to  make  it  more  responsive 
to  the  realities  of  unemployment, 
must  also  be  a  high  legislative  priority. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  my  own 
western  New  York  area  is  horrendous. 
In  the  Erie/Niagara  Counties  area  the 
unemployment  rate  is  13  percent.  In 
the  Rochester  labor  market  area,  the 
rate  is  8.3  percent— up  from  6  percent 
a  year  ago— and  in  Orleans  County  the 
rate  is  13.7  percent.  Indeed,  the  true 
levels  of  unemployment  are  much 
higher  because  the  figures  listed  above 
do  not  reflect  those  people  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  so  long  that  they 
are  not  even  counted  among  the  Na- 
tion's or  our  community's  Jobless. 

What  is  truly  unfortunate  is  that 
not  only  is  the  economy  causing  hard- 
ship by  increasing  the  number  of 
Americans  out  of  work,  but  the  unem- 
ployment insiu-ance  system  itself— the 
system  which  is  supposed  to  provide 
aid  to  the  families  of  imemployed 
workers— is  also  replete  with  inconsist- 
encies and  nonsensical  provisions. 
Clearly,  it  is  an  Inequitable  and  ill-de- 
signed system  which  denies  extended 
benefits  to  workers  from  areas  of 
chronic  high  unemployment,  while 
such  benefits  are  paid  to  workers  re- 
siding in  States  which  are  actually  eco- 
nomically healthier. 


Accordingly,  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  bill  to  revamp  the  system  by  which 
eligibility  for  extended  benefits  is  cal- 
culated. It  is  a  similar,  but  improved 
version  of  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress. 

First.  I  must  take  a  few  moments  to 
describe  the  current  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  system  and  how  it 
operates.  The  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram provides  up  to  13  weeks  of  addi- 
tional benefits  to  those  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular  un- 
employment benefits.  Funding  for  the 
extended  benefits  program  is  shared 
equally  between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  and  is  triggered  on  when 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  (lUR) 
in  a  State  is  5  percent  and.  in  addition, 
is  120  percent  higher  than  it  was 
during  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
2  years.  Alternatively,  a  State  may 
trigger  on  to  extended  benefits  when 
its  lUR  reaches  6  percent. 

Prior  to  October  1,  1982.  these  stand- 
ards were  less  onerous.  Previously,  a 
State  would  trigger  on  to  the  program 
when  its  lUR  was  4  i}ercent  and.  in  ad- 
dition, was  120  percent  higher  than  it 
was  during  the  same  period  in  the  pre- 
vious 2  years.  Alternately,  a  State 
could  trigger  on  if  its  lUR  was  5  per- 
cent. Unfortunately,  administration- 
supported  provisions  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  have  made 
it  even  more  difficult  for  imemployed 
workers  to  receive  extended  benefits. 

What  is  crucial  to  imderstanding 
this  system  of  determining  benefits  is 
that  the  lUR  differs  radically  from 
the  actual  level  of  unemployment. 
This  is  because  the  lUR  calculation 
only  considers  those  persons  who  are 
covered  by  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program.  People  who  are  out  of 
work  for  so  long  that  they  no  longer 
qualify  for  unemployment  benefits 
and  those  individuals  who  have  not 
worked  long  enough  to  qualify  for  cov- 
erage, are  not  included  when  the  lUR 
is  determined.  Obviously,  though,  such 
people  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  un- 
employed work  force. 

Because  of  the  anomalous  way  in 
which  extended  benefits  are  calculat- 
ed, a  State  with  many  people  who 
have  been  out  of  work  for  a  lengthy 
peri(xl  of  time,  and  obviously  has  high 
real  unemployment,  may  have  a  very 
low  rUR  because  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed citizens  are  no  longer  covered 
by  unemployment  compensation. 

The  folly  of  the  lUR  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  used  for 
determining  benefits  for  any  other 
Government  program.  The  lUR  is  not 
used  for  determining  funding  for  job 
training  programs,  nor  for  economic 
development  assistance  nor  for  fund- 
ing under  the  Defense  Manpower  Act 
or  any  other  Government  program 
that  targets  money  to  an  area  based 
upon  that  area's  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. 
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The  lUR  measure  is  used  for  Just 
one  reason:  It  is  simple  to  calculate  be- 
cause it  only  counts  those  people  who 
are  actually  collecting  benefits  at  a 
given  time.  But  it  is  clearly  Inequitable 
when  we  realize  that  those  people  col- 
lecting benefits  do  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent the  true  unemployment  picture 
in  a  SUte.  SUte  eligibiUty  rules  for  de- 
termining who  collects  unemployment 
insurance  differ  widely  among  Stetes 
and,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  the  lUR 
system  tends  to  ignore  those  areas 
which  have  high  chronic  underlying 
levels  of  unemployment— those  areas 
most  in  need  of  extra  assistance. 

To  keep  in  mind  how  inaccurate  the 
lUR  is  as  a  measure  of  unemployment 
consider  this:  In  New  York  State  the 
total  unemployment  rate  is  9.6  per- 
cent. However,  the  lUR  in  New  York 
Stote  is  only  about  4  percent.  Clearly, 
this  gap  demonstrates  how  far  from 
reality  the  lUR  represents  a  State's 
unemployment  situation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
makes  some  fundamental  changes  in 
the  system  by  which  extended  benefits 
are  determined.  The  bill  eliminates 
the  lUR  calculation  and  permits  a 
SUte  to  trigger  on  to  extended  bene- 
fits when  the  seasonably  adjusted  un- 
employment rate  reaches  7  percent. 
This  seasonably  adjusted  rate  is  calcu- 
lated each  month  so  it  should  not 
prove  difficult  to  use  this  data. 

In  addition,  the  bill  gives  States  the 
option  to  pass  laws  allowing  extended 
benefits  to  be  paid  in  labor  market 
areas  within  a  State  if  the  total  unem- 
ployment rate  in  that  labor  market 
area  reaches  9  percent.  Giving  States 
the  option  to  do  this  wiU  permit  unem- 
ployed individuals  who  are  living  in  es- 
pecially high  unemployment  areas  to 
obtain  extended  benefits  even  if  the 
statewide  imemployment  dips  below  7 
percent.  SUtes  must  be  given  only  the 
option  to  adopt  such  laws  because  ex- 
tended benefits  are  financed  equaUy 
by  State  and  Federal  treasuries. 

The  changes  encompassed  in  my  bill 
have  several  beneficial  features:  First, 
eligibility  for  extended  benefits  would 
be  measured  by  a  formula  which  more 
realistically   portrays   the   unemploy- 
ment picture  in  a  State  than  does  the 
lUR  calculation.  Second,  eligibility  for 
benefits  would  be  tied  to  a  formulation 
with  which  people  can  identify.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  gaUlng  to  an  unem- 
ployed worker  than  to  hear  that  he  or 
she  cannot  quality  for  extended  bene- 
fits because  the   insured   unemploy- 
ment rate  must  reach  5  percent,  when 
that  person  knows  that  the  real  unem- 
ployment rate  in  his  or  her  communi- 
ty is  10.   12.   18  percent  or  higher. 
Third,  under  my  bill  workers  in  very 
high  unemployment  areas  will  not  be 
denied  extended  benefits  simply  be- 
cause they  Uve  in  a  State  that  does  not 
have  a  sufficiently  high  rate  to  qualify 
for  extended  benefits. 


Ultimately,  of  course,  we  need  to 
embark  upon  a  program  which  re- 
stores the  health  to  our  economy  and 
returns  workers  to  their  Jobs  and  cre- 
ates new  Job  opportunities.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  make  the  needed 
changes  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  so  that  millions  of 
Americans  experiencing  the  pain  and 
hardship  of  unemployment  know  that 
we    are    addressing   their   immediate 

'ate. 

This  bill  restores  fairness  and  logic 
to  extended  benefits  program  and  will 
provide  an  extra  measure  of  suste- 
nance to  those  who  sorely  need  addi- 
tional benefits.* 


to  the  many  thousands  of  veterans  re- 
ceiving medical  care  and  to  the  medi- 
cal center  staffs,  employees,  and  vol- 
unteers who  provide  them  with  excel- 
lent care  and  attention  every  day  of 
the  year. 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  ex- 
pressing deep  respect  and  appreciation 
to  all  of  them.  Should  you  know  of 
any  individuals  or  groups  interested  in 
participating  in  the  events,  please 
have  them  contact  the  Voluntary 
Service  at  a  nearby  VA  medical 
center.* 


TENTH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
SALUTE  TO  HOSPITALIZED 
VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mowt- 
GOMEBT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tWs  Monday  on  Valentine's  Day  sports 
and  entertainment  stars,  along  with 
community  and  government  leaders, 
will    gather    in   VA   medical   centers 
around    the    country    for    the    10th 
annual  salute  to  hospitalized  veterans. 
Special  events  for  the  day  are  being 
planned  also  by  veterans,  civic,  reli- 
gious, and  youth  groups.  Festivities 
will   include    talent   shows,   celebrity 
visits,  musical  programs,  and  VA  bene- 
fits workshops  at  most  of  VA's  172 
medical  centers.  226  outpatient  clinics. 
96  nursing  homes,  and  16  domicill- 
aries. 

The  program  will  be  coordinated  at 
each  medical  center  by  VA's  Voluntary 
Service,  the  organization  that  oversees 
services  to  some  78.000  hospital  volun- 
teers who  nationally  contribute  nearly 
11  million  hours  to  VA  patienU  every 
year. 

Conducted  each  year  since  1974.  the 
salute  Is  intended  to  show  hospitalized 
veterans  how  much  their  fellow  citi- 
zens appreciate  and  remember  their 
service  and  the  sacrifices  they  made 
for  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  enormous  amount 
of  support  and  enthusiasm  for  the  oc- 
casion has  come  from  many  diverse 
groups  of  people.  Professiorud  sports 
players.  Shriner  clowns,  airline  pUots 
and  stewardesses,  scout  troops,  and 
school  classes  are  a  few  of  the  groups 
participating.  Mrs.  Ronald  Reagan  is 
the  event's  honorary  patroness,  and 
boxer  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  and  Olym- 
pic skater  Dorothy  Hamill  are  the 
honorary  chairpersons. 

I  know  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  es- 
sential and  praiseworthy  role  veterans 
have  played  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  as  weU  as  the  increasingly  im- 
portant role  veterans'  hospitals  occupy 
in  providing  for  their  health  and  well- 
being.  Monday  Is  an  appropriate  day 
for  all  of  us  to  offer  a  heartfelt  salute 


SHORT-TIME    COMPENSA'HON:    A 
USEFUL    TOOL     IN     FIGHTING 
THE  RECESSION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stahk)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  desperation  to 
which  many  people  are  pushed  these 
days  because   of  unemployment.  So 
many  people  have  been  laid  off  that. 
Just  to  keep  a  glimmer  of  hope  going 
for  these  peopel  tUl  the  economy  turns 
around,  we  have  been  called  on  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  unemployment 
benefits  extension.  Also,  without  Jobs, 
the   unemployed   are   often   without 
medical  care— and,  at  a  time  when 
they  may  need  it  most. 

With  few  clear  solutions  within  our 
easy  grasp.  I  think  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning that  California,  along  with  Ar- 
izona and  Oregon,  has  been  gaining 
some  useful  practice  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  unemployment.  Each 
of  these  States  is  making  use  of  a 
largely  undiscussed  concept  known  as 
short-time  compensation  (STC). 

The  idea  behind  STC  is  quite  simple. 
For  example,  a  firm  finds  that  it  needs 
to  make  a  production  cutback  of  20 
percent.  Rather  than  laying  off  20  per- 
cent of  its  workers,  the  company  re- 
duces the  work  week  and  pay  levels  by 
20  percent.  The  employees,  who  are 
now  working  short-time  hours,  receive 
80  percent  of  their  full-time  pay  and 
20  percent  of  their  weekly  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  employees  do  lose 
a  bit  of  their  regular  work  hours  and 
earnings.  But  everyone  takes  close  to 
their  regular  earnings.  Who  benefits 
from  STC?  The  potentiaUy  unem- 
ployed do.  They  get  to  keep  their  jobs, 
keep  most  of  their  paychecks,  and  if 
they  want  to.  they  can  use  the  extra 
time  off  work  to  pursue  additional 
training— or  other  jobs. 

Who  else  benefits  from  STC?  Em- 
ployers do.  They  get  to  hold  onto  an 
experienced  and  skilled  labor  pool. 
They  also  avoid  the  costs  of  hiring  and 
training  new  employees  to  take  the 
place  of  laid-off  workers  who  may  be 
no  longer  available  when  production 
picks  up.  As  in  a  Japanese  factory, 
worker-management   trust   and  coop- 
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increased  and  loyalties  de- 


eration  is 
veloped. 

STC  al» )  benefits  the  local  economy, 
and  in  th4  final  analysis,  all  of  us— be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  avoid  the  eco- 
nomic disruption  caused  by  massive 
changes  ii  i  spendable  income,  because 
people  rer  lain  employed. 

Although  the  STC  programs  in  Ari- 
zona and  Oregon  are  too  young  to 
evaluate,  California  has  experienced 
consideral  le  success  with  its  program. 
Participat  ng  employers  and  workers 
have  ent  lusiastically  endorsed  the 
program,  n  fact,  the  only  major  com- 
plaint tha  ;  has  been  raised  is  that  STC 
is  not  wel  -known  enough.  Not  enough 
employen  know  about  it.  Not  enough 
employers  know  that  STC  is  even  an 
option  to  consider  before  automatical- 
ly laying  c  f f  employees. 

Short-ti  ne  compensation  deserves 
more  attention.  It  can  help  prevent 
many  of  t  lie  worst  hardships  that  un- 
employmc  nt  causes.  It  can  help  pre- 
serve jole,  health  maintenance- 
simple  dij  nity— during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic do?  ntum. 

STC  is  lot  a  radical  idea,  either.  It 
has  been  ised  widely  in  many  western 
European  nations  for  years.  Canada 
implemen  ,ed  a  national  program  just 
last  year.  [Closer  to  home,  other  States 
have  begun  to  take  a  close  look  at  STC 
as  a  partiiil  means  of  dealing  with  the 
unemploy  nent  problem. 

STC  do<  s  not  cost  a  lot— for  worker, 
employer.  State,  or  the  State's  UI 
fund.  Ace  »rding  to  a  recent  report  on 
the  Califi  imia  program,  the  average 
worker  oi  STC  received  over  92  per- 
cent of  Ills  regular,  full-time  remu- 
neration ^  /ith  about  a  20  percent  cut- 
back in  liours.  Firms  using  STC  in- 
stead of  ayoffs  also  reported  overall 
savings,  e  specially  in  new  hire  costs. 
The  costi  to  California  were  slightly 
increased  claims  processing  costs,  but 
they  are  modifying  the  system  to 
adjuist  foi  this.  Also,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  STC  does  not  increase  costs 
to  the  U;  system  compared  to  those 
produced  sy  the  use  of  layoffs. 

What  ire  the  major  stumbling 
blocks,  th  en?  Why  have  so  few  States 
developed  STC  programs?  I  think 
there  are  two  reasons.  First,  there  is  a 
great  lac!:  of  awareness  about  STC. 
Many  pe<  pie.  many  employers,  many 
States  juit  have  not  heard  about  it 
yet.  Seccnd,  the  UI  laws  in  many 
States  coitain  partial  benefit  restric- 
tions or  eligibility  criteria— that  is 
lengthy  v  aiting  periods  to  qualify  for 
benefits— which  make  implementation 
of  STC  ai  1  impossibility.  Clearly,  there 
is  a  need  or  this  type  of  program,  and 
these  stui  nbling  blocks  have  got  to  be 
removed. 

In  tryii  g  to  address  this  issue.  I  co- 
sponsore<  H.R.  5904.  the  Short-Time 
Compens)  ition  Act  of  1982,  last  year. 
Although  certain  of  its  provisions  were 
weakeneij,  much  of  the  original  legis- 
lation was  incorporated  into  the  Tax 


Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  208  to  197.  It  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  set  up  model  legisla- 
tion for  the  States  to  use  in  setting  up 
STC  programs,  and  to  lend  the  techni- 
cal assistance  necessary  for  the  States 
to  do  so.  The  legislation  removed 
much  of  the  startup  cost  and  work  for 
States  interested  in  setting  up  STC 
programs  by  making  these  resources 
available  to  them. 

The  Labor  Department  will  be  re- 
leasing the  STC  model  legislation  to 
directors  of  State  UI  programs  some 
time  in  the  next  several  weeks.  When 
it  does.  I  intend  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  word 
needs  to  be  gotten  out.  It  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.* 


ADMINISTRATION'S  FISCAL  1984 
BUDGET  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON 
JOBS  AND  JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Coyne)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  form  tri- 
umphs over  substance  in  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  1984  budget  presenta- 
tion. 

President  Reagan  set  an  admirable 
tone  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
when  he  said: 

We  who  are  in  government  must  take  the 
lead  in  restoring  the  economy. 

There  is  little  alternative;  10.4-per- 
cent unemployment  makes  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  imperative. 
Failure  to  act  may  worsen  an  already 
bleak  situation. 

The  President's  budget  proposals 
should,  then,  reflect  such  action.  We 
have  to  look  beyond  form  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  line  items  to  see  if  this  is 
the  case. 

What  is  in  this  budget  that  will  put 
people  back  to  work? 

For  the  third  straight  year,  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  Congress  to 
eliminate  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  an  agency  responsible 
for  creating  or  retaining  1.4  million 
jobs  in  the  last  15  years. 

A  job-oriented  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment—the urban  development 
action  grant  program— is  reduced  by 
$244  million.  Between  1978  and  1982, 
this  program  created  or  saved  nearly 
300.000  jobs. 

Small  businesses  must  generate 
many  of  the  new  jobs  the  Nation 
needs.  Yet  the  budget  for  fiscal  1984 
would  end  all  direct  Small  Business 
Administration  loans,  loans  which 
were  allocated  $210  million  in  fiscal 
1983. 

Administration  rhetoric  notwith- 
standing, this  budget  does  not  put  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  lead  in  re- 
storing the  economy.  By  reducing  do- 
mestic programs  while  increasing  mili- 


tary spending  by  14  percent,  it  risks 
making  the  Federal  Government  part 
of  our  economic  problem  rather  than 
part  of  the  solution. 

What  the  administration  terms  a 
spending  freeze  allows  outlays  for  mili- 
tary procurement  alone  to  rise  23.6 
percent  over  1983.  A  freeze  on  the  out- 
lays for  the  vital  commimity  develop- 
ment block  grant  program— it  is  pro- 
posed at  $3.6  billion  for  fiscal  1984,  the 
same  level  as  in  1982  and  1983— devas- 
tates communities  hard-pressed  by  un- 
employment. 

Consider  the  case  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  where  81,500  people  are 
now  jobless.  While  this  number  of  un- 
employed people  alone  would  qualify 
as  an  entitlement  city  for  purposes  of 
block  grant  funding.  Allegheny 
County  was  informed  by  HUD  earlier 
this  year  that  it  faced  a  4.4-percent  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  block  grant 
funds  it  will  receive  in  fiscal  1983. 

Common  sense  would  suggest  that 
urban  aid  should  be  increased,  not  de- 
creased, to  areas  of  large-scale  jobless- 
ness. 

This  would  require,  of  course,  a  seri- 
ous reappraisal  by  the  administration 
of  its  current  economic  policy.  It 
would  mean  not  only  a  new  look  at 
budget  items,  but  an  appraisal  of  the 
serious  revenue  drain  which  has 
caused  the  budget  deficit  to  mush- 
room. 

One  stark  figure  in  the  fiscal  1984 
budget  says  it  all.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  tax  cut  engineered  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  summer  of  1981.  the  tax 
cut  which  is  the  basis  of  a  failed  eco- 
nomic policy,  "has  reduced  Federal 
revenues  as  projected  under  current 
economic  assumptions  by  more  than 
$1  trillion  over  1984-88." 

One  trillion  dollars.  If  we  applied 
just  one-third  of  that  amount  over  the 
next  5  years  to  a  Federal  jobs  initia- 
tive, we  would  not  have  to  accept  10 
percent  unemployment.  A  $333  billion 
Federal  full-employment  effort  would 
put  people  back  to  work  while  reduc- 
ing Federal  outlays  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  other  recession-sen- 
sitive programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  does  not 
lack  numbers,  charts,  or  elaborate 
written  justifications  of  spending  re- 
ductions and  increases.  It  does  lack  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  justice. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disturbing 
than  the  seeming  abdication  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  instrument 
of  justice  for  those  who  seek  it.  As  the 
great  American  chronicler,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville.  noted  in  "Democracy  in 
America": 

Justice  is  the  end  of  government,  it  is  the 
end  of  civil  society. 

A  century  and  a  half  after  those 
words  were  written,  we  have  an  admin- 
istration which  would  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  as  an  arbiter  of 


justice.  No  single  funding  reduction  is 
as  damaging  as  an  overall  reduction  in 
interest  by  the  Government  in  fairness 
and  equity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  these 
attempts  to  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  The  budget  we  adopt 
should  reflect  a  desire  to  restore  jobs 
in  our  national  economy,  and  to  re- 
store a  sense  of  fairness  to  our  nation- 
al political  process.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  as 
amendments  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950.  They  are  the  Higher 
Education  Technical  Equipment 
Grant  Act.  and  the  Job  Retraining  Act 
of  1983.  I  ask  that  these  proposals  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  immediately 
following  these  brief  remarks  regard- 
ing the  need  for  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  97th  Congress,  the  House  engaged 
brief  debate  on  the  need  to  step  up  ef- 
forts   to    modernize    key    plant    and 
equipment  sectors  of  our  national  in- 
dustrial base,  and  to  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  the  upgrading  of  the  skill 
of  the  labor  force  needed  to  effectively 
operate  these  sectors  of  our  industrial 
base.  This  debate  highlighted  several 
important  aspects  of  the  problem  we 
have  in  trying  to  retain  our  status  as  a 
world  power  with  a  first-rate  industri- 
al base  for.  in  fact,  serious  doubts  have 
arisen  regarding  the  capacity  of  that 
industrial  base  to  be  responsive  to  any 
sudden  or  "surge"  demands  for  pro- 
duction that  might  be  placed  upon  it. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  average 
age  of  a  machine-tool  operator  today 
is  58.  but  that  is  a  fact.  Futhermore. 
we  know  that  he  is  looking  forward  to 
retirement  within  the  next  few  years. 
Significantly,  for  the  sake  of  our  in- 
dustrial  output  system,   his   replace- 
ment has  not  yet  been  found,  nor  is  he 
in  training,  if  he  has  been  found.  Yet. 
we  will  need  572.000  such  people  by 
1987— a  mere  4  years  from  now. 

The  same  story  can  be  told,  for  dif- 
fering reasons,  concerning  tool  and 
diemakers;  we  will  need  223,000  by 
1987.  Electrical  engineers?  360,000  by 
1987.  Metal  molders?  60,000  by  1987. 
Computer  specialists?  547.000  by  1987. 
Mechanics?  1.8  million  by  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  list  is 
almost  endless,  the  problem  is  not. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  expect  serious 
shortages  to  occur  in  a  number  of  very 
critical  vocations  and  skUls.  It  is  also 
true  that  these  delinquencies  will  be 
much  more  apparent  if  and  when  the 
United  States  gets  into  accelerated 
production    in    key    industries    that 


depend  on  these  skilled  workers  in 
adequate  number.  Yet,  we  are  not 
without  the  means  of  being  able  to 
deal  with  these  problems  at  this  time. 
That  is  the  basic  reason  for  offering 
these  two  bills  as  amendments  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  these 
problems  and  has  reported  its  findmgs 
to  the  most  recent  Congress.  These 
two  proposed  pieces  of  legislation  can 
advance  the  prospect  of  handling  fun- 
damental problem  areas  we  were  able 
to  determine  as  major  sources  of 
doubt  regarding  the  health  of  our  in- 
dustrial system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  Retraining  Act 
of  1983  and  the  Higher  Education 
Technical  Equipment  Act  would,  if 
adopted,  vastly  improve  our  ability  to 
be  more  competitive  on  a  worldwide 
basis  in  essential  industrials  such  as 
machine  tooling,  forging,  diecasting. 
and  the  like. 

Adoption  of  these  proposals  could 
aid  many  of  our  skilled  and  profession- 
al workers  through  their  retraining 
and  through  the  upgrading  of  their 
skills,  as  well  as  provide  new  recruiting 
opportunities  within  the  labor  force 
for  those  many  Americans  now  left 
without  hope  or  opportunity  for  entry. 
Mr.   Speaker,    though    the   current 
status  of  our  industrial  system  is.  a 
matter  of  debate  and  doubt.  I  believe, 
that  we  can  improve  upon  that  system, 
and  contribute  to  the  general  revival 
of  the  Nation.  In  that  respect,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  we  must  make  every 
effort  available  to  our  fellow  citizens 
for  training,  retraining,  upgrading  of 
skills,  and  for  the  retention  of  that 
necessary  teaching  force  we  require  ui 
order  to  maintain  a  steady  supply  of 
professional  manpower  such  as  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  researchers. 

To  this  end:  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  be  able  to  take  early  action 
on  this  legislation.* 


cedure  in  the  Committee  and  its  Subcom- 
mittees shall  follow  the  procedure  of  the 
House.  Written  Rules  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, not  inconsistent  with  the  Rules  of 
the  House,  shall  be  binding  on  each  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee.  Each  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  U  a  pari  thereof 
and  subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Committee  and  to  iU  Rules. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  rule  XI  2(a)  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  offer 
the  Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the 
98th  Congress,  which  were  adopted  at 
the  committee's  organizational  meet- 
ing on  February  9.  1983.  for  publish- 
ing, in  toto.  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Rules  of  the  CoioirrTEE  oh  Mkrchakt 

Marine  and  Fisheries 

rule  i.  applicability  op  other  rules 

The  Rules  of  the  House  insofar  as  they 

are  applicable  shaU  be  the  Rules  of  the 

Committee  and  its  Subcommittees.  The  pro- 


RULE  II.  MEETINGS 

(A)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  10  a.m.. 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  in 
the  Committee  Hearing  Room,  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  while  Congress  is  in 
session.  However,  the  regularly  scheduled 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be 
dispensed  with  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman,  in  consulUtion  with  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member,  in  the  absence  of  any 
business  to  come  before  the  Committee  at 
such  meeting.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  the  Rankmg  Member  of  the 
Majority  Party  on  the  Committee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(B)(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee,  in  open  ses- 
sion and  with  a  majority  present,  deter- 
mines by  rollcaU  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public:  Provided,  horoever. 
That  no  person  other  than  Members  of  the 
Committee  and  such  Congressional  sUff 
and  such  departmental  represenUtives  as 
the  Members  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  Committee 
hearings  which  are  provided  for  by  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  Internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  Subcommittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shaU  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  Conunittee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(I)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  sole 
purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimony  or 
evidence  to  be  received  would  endanger  the 
national  security  or  violate  Rule  XI  2(kH5) 
(Rules  of  the  House)  or 

(II)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  XI  2(k)(5).  (Rules  of  the 
House).  Provided,  however.  That  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  may  by  the  same 
procedure,  vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day 
of  hearing. 

(C)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
may  call  and  convene,  as  he  or  she  considers 
necessary,  additional  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  pending  before  the  Conunittee  or 
for  the  conduct  of  other  Committee  busi- 
ness. The  Committee  shall  meet  for  such 
purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the  Chair- 
man. 
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three  Members  of  the  Com- 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
be   called    by    the    Chairman, 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
Clerk  their  written  request  to 
for   that   special   meeting, 
shall  specify  the  measure  or 
considered.  Immediately  upon 
the  request,  the  Clerk  of  the 
hall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the 
request.  If,  within  three  calen- 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
(toes  not  call  the  requested  spe- 
to  be  held  within  seven  calen- 
filing  of  the  request,  a  major- 
Members  of  the  Committee  may 
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upon  the  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  Committee  shall  notify  all 
the  Committee  that  such  spe- 
will  be  held  and  Inform  them  of 
hour  and  the  measure  or  matter 
and  only  the  measure  or 
in  that  notice  may  be  con- 
q>eclal  meeting.  The  above 
thall  also  apply  to  Subcommit- 
that  the  number  of  Subcommit- 
required  to  request  a  special 
meeting  shall  be  two,  and  a 
ihe  Members  of  the  Subcommlt- 
their  written  notice  for  a  spe- 
hearing. 
date,  time,  place,  and  subject 
Efeetings  of  the  Committee  shall 
to  all  Members  of  the  Com- 
the  public  at  least  one  week 
i^eetlng,  unless  the  Chairman  in 
with    the   Ranking   Minority 
that  there  is  good  cause 
meeting  at  an  earlier  date.  If 
is  made  by  the  Chalr- 
C^mmittee  shall  make  public  an- 
and  provide  oral  and  confirm- 
lotlce  to  Committee  Members  at 
possible  date.  Any  announce- 
this  paragraph  shall  be  prompt- 
in    the    Daily    Digest    and 
intered    into     the     Committee 
Service  of  the  House  Information 
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on  matters  pending  before  it.  The  presenta- 
tion of  testimony  by  any  one  witness  shall 
not  exceed  ten  (10)  minutes.  This  will  be  a 
synopsis  of  the  prepared  testimony  which 
will  be  presented  for  the  record. 

(B)  Committee  Members  may  question 
witnesses  only  when  they  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose.  All 
questioning  shall  be  pertinent  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  hearing.  In  accordance  with 
Rule  XI,  clause  (2KJK2),  Rules  of  the 
House,  each  Committee  Member  may  re- 
quest up  to  five  minutes  in  the  first  round 
of  questioning  to  question  a  witness  until 
each  Member  who  so  desires  has  had  such 
opportunity.  After  completing  his  question- 
ing, the  Chairman  shall  recognize  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  and  then  the  Ranking  Majori- 
ty Members,  and  thereafter,  in  recognizing 
Members  present  shall  alternate  between 
minority  and  majority,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  ratio  of  Mskjority  to  Minority  rep- 
resentation on  the  Committee.  Thereafter, 
additional  time  may  be  extended  to  a  Com- 
mittee Member  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman.  Responses  to  Memt>er's  or  Com- 
mittee staff  questions  and  other  data  of- 
fered for  the  record,  shall  be  submitted  in 
triplicate  to  the  Committee  Clerk.  One  copy 
of  such  material  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Clerk  for  printing,  the  remainder  furnished 
to  the  Chief  Councel  for  further  transmittal 
to  the  appropriate  Subcommittee  Counsel 
and  the  Minority  Council. 

(C)  One-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  Committee  business, 
other  than  reporting  a  measure  or  recom- 
mendation when  a  majority  quonmi  is  re- 
quired, but  testimony  may  be  taken  and  evi- 
dence received  in  any  meeting  at  which 
there  are  present  not  fewer  than  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  one  of  whom  should 
be,  whenever  possible,  a  Minority  Member. 
Unless  at  least  two  Members  are  present,  at 
least  one  of  whom  is  a  Majority  Member, 
the  meeting  must  be  adjourned. 

(D)  No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect 
to  any  measure  ordered  to  be  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  ground  that  hearings 
on  such  measure  was  not  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  ZI, 
clause  2(g)  (l)-^4).  Rules  of  the  House; 
except  that  a  point  of  order  on  that  ground 
may  be  made  by  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  reported  the  measure  if,  in  the 
Committee,  such  point  of  order  was  (A) 
timely  made  and  (B)  improperly  overruled 
or  not  properly  considered. 

(E)  A  roUcall  vote  may  be  ordered  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  Members  present.  The  results  of 
each  rollcall  vote  in  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  made  available  in  the 
Committee  office  for  inspection  by  the 
public,  as  provided  in  Rule  XI,  clause 
2(eXl).  Rules  of  the  House.  Information  so 
available  for  public  inspection  shall  include 
a  description  of  the  amendment,  motion, 
order,  or  other  proposition  and  the  name  of 
each  Member  voting  for  and  each  Member 
voting  against  such  amendment,  motion, 
order,  or  proposition  and  whether  by  proxy 
or  in  person  and  the  names  of  those  Mem- 
bers present  but  not  voting.  With  respect  to 
each  record  vote  by  the  Committee  to 
report  any  biU  or  resolution,  the  name  of 
each  Member  voting  for  and  voting  against 
the  motion  to  report,  and  whether  by  proxy 
or  in  person,  and  the  names  of  those  Mem- 
bers present  but  not  voting  shall  be  included 
in  the  Committee  report. 

(F)  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted  by 
any  Committee  upon  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  minority  party  Members  on  the 


Committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request 
to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority  of  them 
before  the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  hereon. 

(0)  The  Committee,  by  majority  vote, 
may  permit  any  of  its  public  hearings  or 
meetings  to  be  televised,  broadcast  by  radio, 
or  photographed  subject  to  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  stiU 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mentary to  clause  2(kK5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  witnesses. 

(3)  Not  more  than  six  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
Member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  uimecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  Committee  is  in 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos,  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newsplctures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
phy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 


(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  olwtruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media.  .     . . 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
renUy  accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion CorrespondenU'  GaUeries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  stUl 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  tele- 
vision and  radio  media  and  by  still  photog- 
raphy shall  conduct  themselves  and  theU- 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
tnisive  manner. 

(H)  A  Member  may  vote  by  special  proxy 
only  on  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and 
any    amendments    or    motions    pertaining 
thereto,  except  that  a  Member  may  author- 
ize a  general   proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess    adjourn,  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters In  order  to  be  considered  a  valid  and 
duly  executed  proxy,  the  proxy  authortea- 
tion  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  assert  that  the 
Member  is  absent  on  official  business,  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  and  shall  designate 
the  person  who  Is  to  execute  the  proxy  au- 
thorization. If  it  is  desired  to  give  a  proj^ 
for  sessions  on  succeeding  days,  it  must  be 
so  stipulated  in  the  proxy,  and  if  not  stipu- 
lated, it  cannot  be  voted.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum.  All  executed  proxies  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Clerk  and  kept  at  the  desk 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
for  which  they  are  given  and  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  official  records  of  the  meetUig 
after  they  have  been  voted.  Points  of  order 
as  to  the  validity  of  proxies  must  be  made  at 
the  time  the  proxies  are  voted. 
(I)  The  Ranking  Majority  Member  shaU 

be  designated  Vice  Chairman. 

RULS  IV.  SHBCOmilTTEES 

(A)  There  shall  be  five  standing  Subcom- 
mittees as  follows:  The  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant   Marine:   the   Subcommittee   on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment;  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation:  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography:  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,   together  with  such   other  "Pecial, 
select  or  ad  hoc  committees  as  the  Chair- 
man or  a  majority  of  the  Committee  may  es- 
Ubllsh  or  determine  to  be  appropriate  for 
the  conduct  of  Committee  business.  A  Com- 
mittee   Member    may    temporarily    resign 
from  his  Subcommittee  assignment  to  serve 
on  another  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
in  the  event  of  vacancies  on  that  other  Sub- 
committee. Members  returning  to  their  Sub- 
committee assignment  at  the  end  of  the 
temporary  assignment  shall  return  to  their 
original   assignment  without  prejudice  to 
tenure  or  seniority.  »»       _« 

(B)  All  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred 
by  the  Chairman  to  aU  Subcommittees  of 
appropriate  jurisdiction  within  two  weeks, 
unless  by  majority  vote  of  the  Majority 
Party  Members  of  the  Full  Committee  or  by 
agreement  between  or  among  the  Chairman 
and  all  the  Subcommittee  Chairmen  to 
whom  the  legislation  or  other  matter  woiUd 
otherwise  be  referred,  consideration  U  to  be 
by  the  Full  Committee.  „,„„^»„ 

(C)  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  FuU  Committee  shall  serve 
as  ex-of  f  Iclo  Members  of  aU  Subcommittees 


of  which  they  are  not  designated  as  C^*^. 
man  or  Ranking  Minority  Member  and  shaU 
have  the  right  to  participate  fully  including 
the  right  to  vote  on  aU  matters  before  such 
Subcommittees,  but  shall  not  be  counted  In 
esUblishing  the  requlremenu  of  or  in  deter- 
mining a  quorum.  Any  other  Member  of  the 
Full  Committee  has  the  privilege  of  sitting 
with  any  Subcommittee  of  which  he  is  not  a 
Member  during  lU  hearings  or  deUberatlons 
and  participating  therein  (including  dosed 
meetings),  but  shall  not  have  the  authority 
to  vote  on  any  matter,  nor  be  counted 
present  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
quorum,  nor  raise  polnU  of  order,  and 
except  as  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  may 
permit,  participate  in  questioning  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  unless  he  to  a  Member  of 
such  Subcommittee. 

(D)  Subcommittees  are  authorized  to  hold 
hearings,  receive  evidence,  hear  witnMBes. 
and  report  to  the  Committee  for  final 
action,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  such  matters  as  the  Chairman  may 
refer  to  a  Subcommittee.  AvaUable  dates  for 
Subcommittee  meetings  shall  be  ualsned  as 
a  result  of  consulUUon  between  the  Chair- 
man and  Subcommittee  Chairman,  and  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  relation  to  and  in 
accordance  with  workloads:  Provided,  how- 
ever That  Subcommittees  shall  not  meet  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Full  Committee  with- 
out express  permission  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  The  ratio  of  Majority  Party 
Members  to  Minority  Party  Members  on 
Subcommittees  and  Conference  Conmlt- 
tees.  including  ex  offido  Members,  shall  be 
no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority  Party  than 
the  ratio  of  Membership  on  the  Pull  Com- 

(E)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter,  the  Chairman  may 
refer  the  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or 
more  Subcommittees  for  concurrent  consid- 
eration or  for  consideraUon  in  sequence 
(subject  to  appropriate  time  UmlUUMis  to 
the  case  of  any  Subcommittee)  or  divide  the 
matters  toto  two  or  more  parU  (reflecting 
different  subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and 
refer  each  such  part  to  a  different  Subcom- 
mittee 


RtOE  V.  COiaaTtBt  miPORTS  pttbucatioks 
(A)  Records  and  transcripts  of  open  hear- 
ings before   the   Committee  shaU   not  be 
avaiUble  to  the  public  for  quoUUon  of  any 
Member  untU  after  such  Member  has  had 
an  opportunity   to  examtae  and  approve 
such  hearing  records.  No  more  than  forty- 
five  (45)  days  after  the  conclusion  of  hear- 
ings the  tranwalpt  shaU  be  cloMd  »nd  no 
further  change*  made.  In  no  Instance  will 
the  Committee  staff  distribute,  or  pre^ 
for  distribution,   to   persons,   other   than 
Members  and  witnesses  for  the  Pun>"«  of 
correction,  any  open  hearing  transcript  that 
has  not  yet  been  closed  and  trannnltted  to 
the  OPO  for  pubUcaUon.   aoaed  s«l<)n 
transcripU  and  records  shaU  be  available  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  FlsheriM  Com- 
mittee staff  for  Inspection  to  the  office  or 
the  Committee,  but  may  not  be  released  or 
divulged  to  any  other  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  or 
the  Committee.  In  no  event  shall  executive 
session  or  markup  transcripts  and  records 
be  taken  from  the  Committee  offices  by 

"(B)  All  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
prints  and  other  material  prepared  for 
public  distribution  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Full  Committee  prior  to 
such  distribution. 


(C)  The  permanent  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee ShaU  be  avaUable  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  for  examination. 

(DXl)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  House  any  measure  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  shaU  be  fUed 
wlthta  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  U  not  In  se«ion) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  fUed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  a  written 
request  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  fUing  of  any  such 
request,  the  Oerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  notice  of  the  fOlng  of  that 
request. 

(EXl)  No  measure  or  recommenaauon 
shaU  be  reported  from  the  Committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  was  ac- 
tually present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  roUcaU  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bUl  or  resoluUon  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for.  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bUl  or  resolu- 
Uon ShaU  be  induded  to  the  Committee 
Report. 

(F)  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  an 
approved  measure  shaU  indude  (1)  the  over- 
sight   ftodlngs    and    recommendations    re- 
quired pursuant  to  clause  a(bXl)  of  Rule  X 
of  the  House  Rules  separately  set  out  and 
dearly    Identified:    (2)    the   statement   re- 
quired by  secUon  SO«(a)  of  the  CongreMlon- 
al  Budget  Act  of  l»74,  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  identified,  if  the  measure  pro- 
vides new  budget  authority  or  new  or  to- 
creased  tax  expenditures:  (3)  the  estimate 
and  comparison  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
Uon 403  of  such  Act.  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  identified,  whenever  the  Director  (ir 
timely  submitted  prior  to  the  fUing  of  that 
report)  has  submitted  such  estimate  and 
comparison  to  the  Committee;  and  (4)  a 
summary  of  the  oversight  ftodlngs  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Committee  on 
Government     OperaUons     under     clause 
(4XCX2)  or  Rule  X  of  the  House  Rules  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  identified  when- 
ever such   ftodlngs  and   recommendations 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  to  a 
timely  fashion  to  aUow  an  opportunity  to 
consider  such   ftodlngs   and  recommenda- 
tions during  the  Committee's  deUberaUon 
on  the  measure. 

(O)  Each  report  of  the  Committee  on  each 
bUl  or  Jotot  resoluUon  of  a  pubUc  character 
reported  by  the  Committee  shaU,  Insofar  as 
po^ble,  contato  a  detaUed  analytical  sUte- 
ment  as  to  whether  the  enactment  of  such 
blU  or  Jotot  resolution  toto  law  may  have  an 
InflaUonary  Impact  on  prices  and  cosU  to 
the  operation  of  the  naUonal  economy. 

(H)  Wlthto  twenty-four  (24)  hours  of  time 
of  approval  of  any  measure  or  matter  by  the 
Committee  (exdudtog  Saturdays,  Sundays 
and  Legal  HoUdays),  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  must  give  notice  of  totention  to 
fUe  supplemental,  mtoority  or  additional 
views.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  three  (3)  calendar  days  (excludtog  Sat- 
urdays. Sundays  and  Legal  HoUdays)  in 
which  to  file  such  views,  to  writing  and 
signed  by  that  Member,  with  the  C^erk  of 
the  Committee.  All  such  views  so  fUed  by 
one  or  more  Members  of  the  Committee 
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RULX  VI.  DSI   or  COMMITTEE  rUHDS  FOR  TRAVEL 

(AMI)  Funds  authorized  for  the  Commit- 
tee under  C  ause  5  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House 
Rules  are  fc  r  expenses  incurred  in  the  Com- 
mittee's act  vities  within  the  United  States; 
however,  1(  cal  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  Stat  >s  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  and  its  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  oui  their  official  duties  outside  the 
United  Stat  !s.  its  Territories  or  Possessions. 
No  appropiiated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  pu:  pose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  or  its  employees 
in  any  coui  itry  where  local  currencies  are 
available  fo  '  this  purpose:  and  the  following 
conditions  s  tiall  apply  with  respect  to  travel 
outside  the!  United  States  or  its  territories 
or  possessio  :is: 

(a)  No  Member  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee shai:  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  sub  listence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  api  licable  Federal  law. 

(b)  Each  1  [ember  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee shai  make  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
dates  each  :ountry  was  visited,  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation fumshed,  and  any  funds  expended 
for  any  ot  ler  official  purpose  and  shall 
summarize  n  these  categories  the  total  for- 
eign currercies  and/or  appropriated  funds 
expended.  >\X\  such  individual  reports  shall 
be  filed  no  )ater  than  60  days  following  the 
completion  iof  travel  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  use  in  complying  with 
the  reporti  ng  requirements  in  applicable 
Federal  law  and  shall  be  open  for  public  in- 
spection. 

(2)  A  substantive  report  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Chain  lan  within  one  month  of  any 
Committee  trip  or  any  trip  related  to  mat- 
ters of  Conmittee  jurisdiction  which  has 
been  appro  ed  by  the  Chairman. 


(BKl)  All  voting  Members  of  a  Subcom- 
mittee shall  have  adequate  notice  prior  to 
the  date  or  dates  fixed  for  Subcommittee  in- 
vestigations or  hearings  at  locations  other 
than  Washington.  D.C. 

(2)  All  travel  of  Members  and  staff  of  the 
Committee  or  of  a  Sul)committee,  to  hear- 
ings, meetings,  conferences,  investigations, 
foreign  conferences  and  meetings,  and  all 
foreign  travel,  must  be  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  prior  to  any  public  notice  thereof 
or  the  actual  travel. 


aULX     VII.     COMMITTEE     AMD     8UBCOMMITTEB 
STATT 

(A)  The  Committee  shall  appoint,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  of  the  Committee,  from  a  list 
submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Chair- 
man, appropriate  professional  and  clerical 
staff  personnel,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House 
Rules. 

(B)  Each  employee  on  the  permanent 
staff  is  entitled  to  pay  at  a  single  per  annum 
gross  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman, 
which  does  not  exceed  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  pay.  as  in  effect  from  time  to  time,  of 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  Section 
5316  of  Title  S.  United  States  Code,  except 
that  two  professional  staff  members  shall 
be  entitled  to  pay  at  a  single  per  annum 
gross  rate  to  t>e  fixed  by  the  Chairman, 
which  does  not  exceed  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  pay  as  in  effect  from  time  to  time  of 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  Sec- 
tion 5215  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code. 

<C)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
G.  each  Committee  staff  member,  other 
than  a  member  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  Minority  Party  Members,  is  as- 
signed to  the  Chairman  for  the  purposes  of 
general  supervision  and  control  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Chairman  may 
assign.  In  the  case  of  staff  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  request  of  Minority 
Party  Members,  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  shall  exercise  general  supervision 
and  control,  subject  to  the  assignments  des- 
ignated by  Minority  Party  Members  in  ac- 
cordance with  Clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  Rules. 

(D)  The  Committee,  by  majority  vote, 
may  terminate  the  services  of  any  staff 
member  appointed  by  the  Committee  and 
may,  from  time  to  time,  take  appropriate 
action  to  fill  any  staff  vacancies. 

(E)  When  any  staff  member  is  assigned  di- 
rectly to  Subcommittee  staff  duties,  the 
staff  member  shall  remain  under  the  gener- 
al supervision  and  control  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  as  appropriate, 
but  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  as  appropriate,  for  duty  assign- 
ment purposes. 

(F)  From  the  funds  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolu- 
tions- 
CD  The  Chairman  of  each  standing  Sub- 
committee is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Ranking  Minority  Party  Member 
of  each  standing  Subcommittee  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Party  Member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  not 
to  exceed  (a)  75  per  centum  of  the  maxi- 
mum established  in  paragraph  (c)  of  Clause 


6  of  Rule  XI.  or  (b)  the  rate  paid  the  staff 
member  appointed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  paragraph. 

(G)  The  Subcommittee  staff  members  ap- 
ponted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (F)  are  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  control  of.  and 
shall  be  responsible  to.  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Subcommittee  as  appropriate. 

■ULB  Vin.  COMMITTEE  BUDGET 

(A)  At  the  beginning  of  each  session,  after 
consultation  with  each  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  the  Chairman  shall  propose  and 
present  to  the  Committee  for  its  approval  a 
budget  of  the  estimated  total  amount  of 
funds  to  be  requested  under  a  primary  ex- 
panse resolution  submitted  in  accordance 
with  Clause  5  of  Rule  XI.  for  use  by  the 
Committee,  for  such  session  of  the  Congress 
for  all  anticipated  activities  and  programs  of 
the  Committee  and  of  its  Subcommittees. 

(B)  In  presenting  the  budget,  the  Chair- 
man shall  insure  that  it  contains  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  the  Committee  and  each 
Subcommittee  to  discharge  its  responsibil- 
ities for  legislation  and  oversight. 

(C)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  ad- 
ditional or  unforeseen  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee expenses  may  be  procured  by  one 
or  more  additional  expense  resolutions  proc- 
essed in  the  same  manner  as  set  out  below. 

(D)  Once  monthly,  the  Chairman  shall  re- 
quire the  appropriate  staff  personnel  to  pre- 
pare a  full  and  detailed  accounting  of  all  ex- 
penditures made  during  the  period  since  the 
last  such  accounting  from  the  amount  budg- 
eted to  the  Full  Committee.  Each  report 
shall  show  the  amount  and  purpose  of  each 
expenditure  and  the  budget  to  which  such 
expenditure  is  attributed.  This  report  shall 
be  available  upon  reouest  to  the  Committee 
offices  for  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

RULE  IX.  POWER  TO  SIT  AND  ACT:  SUBPOENA 
power:  CONTEMPT  OF  CONGRESS 

(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  this  Rule  and 
Rule  X  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (in- 
cluding any  matters  referred  to  it  under 
Clause  5  of  Rule  X  of  the  House  Rules),  the 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee,  is  authorized  (subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (B)(1)  of  this  paragraph)— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or 
any  Member  designated  by  such  Chairman, 
may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(B)(1)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee 
under  subparagraph  (A)(2)  in  the  conduct 
of  any  investigation  or  activity  or  series  of 
investigations  or  activities,  only  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
voting,  a  majority  being  present.  The  power 
to  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas  is  also  del- 
egated to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  by  any 
Member  designated  by  the  Committee. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  a  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee  under 
subparagraph  (A)(2)  may  t>e  enforced  only 
as  authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 


RULE  X.  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RULES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE 

The  Rules  of  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 
fied, amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee,  provided  that  two 
legislative  days  written  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed change  has  been  provided  each 
Member  of  the  Committee  prior  to  the 
meeting  date  on  which  such  changes  are  to 
be  discussed  and  voted  upon.« 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  AR- 
THRITIS AND  MUSCULOSKELE- 
TAL DISEASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  is  very 
similar  to  legislation  I  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress  to  bring  to  this 
Nation  an  important  new  research 
focus  on  the  most  widespread  and  crip- 
pling diseases— arthritis  and  musculo- 
skeletal diseases. 

Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  measure  are  Henry  Waxmah.  the 
distinguished  and  capable  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion this  measure  falls.  Row  Wyden.  a 
very  fine  and  active  member  of  both 
that  subcommittee  and  my  own 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcom- 
mittee, and  some  45  others,  most  of 
whom  cosponsored  the  bill  in  the  last 
Congress. 

On  September  30,  1982,  this  House 
passed  the  Health  Research  Extension 
Act  of  1982,  which  included  a  provi- 
sion to  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Dis- 
eases. In  the  early  morning  hours  of 
December  21.  as  the  97th  Congress 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Senate 
passed  a  companion  measure.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  despite  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  events  in  those  last  moments 
of  the  session  put  our  goals  of  creating 
this  institute  and  providing  hope  to 
millions  of  arthritics  temporarily 
beyond  our  reach. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
I  have  long  supported  research  on  ar- 
thritis, which  is  one  of  the  crudest 
and  most  prominent  robbers  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  elderly. 

As  author  of  the  legislation  which 
created  the  original  Arthritis  Institute 
in  1950,  I  cherished  the  hope  that  by 
now  we  would  have  discovered  the 
causes  of  arthritis  and  brought  about 
a  cure  or,  at  the  very  least,  learned  to 
treat  it  effectively.  While  there  has 
been  considerable  progress  in  areas 
such  as  joint  replacement,  we  are  no- 
where near  the  goals  we  established 
over  three  decades  ago. 

In  1981, 1  conducted  a  hearing  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
art  in  arthritis  research  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  support  for  this  en- 


deavor. We  heard  compelling  testimo- 
ny from  victims  of  arthritis  and  na- 
tionally prominent  physician  research- 
ers. Prom  this  hearing  grew  my  deter- 
mination that  we  establish  a  new  and 
more  direct  fociis  on  arthritis. 

I  strongly  believe  that  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate Institute. 

Over  the  years  the  purpose  of  the 
Original  Arthritis  Institute  has  been 
obscured  as  the  Institute  has  prolifer- 
ated internally  to  become  the  Institute 
of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases,  bringing  10  dif- 
ferent categories  of  unrelated  diseases 
under  one  umbrella.  In  recent  years, 
arthritis  has  slipped  further  and  fur- 
ther down  the  totem  pole  in  visibility 
and  support.  Only  19  percent  of  the 
current  Institute's  budget  is  devoted  to 
arthritis  and  related  diseases— and  1 
percent  of  the  overall  NIH  budget  is 
spent  for  this  purpose. 

Nearly  everyone  has  a  relative  or 
friend  who  suffers  the  ravages  of  ar- 
thritis pain.  Arthritis  and  related  dis- 
eases   affect    more    than    37    million 
people  in  the  United  States.  Arthritis 
limits   the   mobility   of   more   people 
than  any  other  diseases.  Sixteen  mil- 
lion Americans— most  of  them  elder- 
ly—have osteoarthritis,  but  arthritis  is 
not  exclusively  a  disease  afflicting  the 
elderly;  250,000  children  suffer  from 
juvenile  arthritis.  Yet  funding  for  re- 
search to  attack  the  causes  of  arthritis 
and  to  identify  treatments  and  cures 
for  this  epidemic  disease  has  been  piti- 
fully small.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  expend  only  about  $1.74  per 
arthritis  sufferer.  This  level  of  effort 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  economic 
cost  of  arthritis.  Current  estimates  in- 
dicate that  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal diseases  now  cost  the  Nation  some 
$30  billion  every  year.  A  study  in  one 
State  found  that  fully  half  of  all  work- 
ers' compensation  claims  are  arthritis 
related.  The  cost  of  workers'  compen- 
sation to  insurance  carriers— and  thus 
to  employers— resulting  from  arthritis 
and  other  musculoskeletal  conditions 
is    over    $200    million    in    California 
alone. 

Musculoskeletal  conditions  rank 
first  among  all  disease  groups  in  cost 
attributable  to  lost  earnings  and  serv- 
ices from  nonfatal  illness,  and  they 
rank  second  only  to  circulatory  dis- 
eases in  total  economic  cost.  Such  con- 
ditions account  for  20  percent  of  medi- 
care hospitalization  costs,  in  excess  of 
$1  billion  each  year. 

More  than  100  different  diseases  of 
the  joints  and  related  structures  have 
been  identified  as  rheumatic  diseases. 
Other  diseases  and  conditions  which 
are  not  by  definition  rheumatic,  but 
which  affect  bones,  are  addressed  by 
researchers  imder  the  rubric  of  muscu- 
loskeletal disorders.  These  vary  widely 
in  nature  and  effect.  Their  severity 
ranges  from  discomfort  to  severe  pain 


and  disability;  some  are  life  threaten- 
ing. 

Osteoarthritis,  a  disease  character- 
ized by  progressive  joint  degeneration, 
affects  millions  of  older  Americans. 
Osteoporosis,  loss  of  bone  mass,  occurs 
in  varying  degrees  in  most  elderly 
women:  nearly  90  percent  of  women  75 
years  of  age  and  older  have  X-ray  evi- 
dence of  the  disease. 

Since  musculoskeletal  conditions  are 
most  common  in  elderly  persons,  and 
since  the  aging  population— especially 
the  group  age  75  and  over— Is  expected 
to  increase  rapidly  over  the  next  sever- 
al decades,  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence and  the  impact  of  such  condi- 
tions will  likewise  increase  unless  ef- 
forts are  focused  on  means  of  reducing 
the  incidence  of  these  pervasive 
health  problems. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  are  victims  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  a  chronic  inflam- 
matory disease  characterized  by  fa- 
tigue, immobility,  and  deformity.  The 
disease  nuis  an  erratic  and  frustrating 
course,  with  periods  of  both  exacerba- 
tion and  remission.  It  often  is  chronic 
and  progressive,  and  its  cause  is  not 
yet  known. 

Lupus  is  a  serious,  potentially  fatal 
disease  which  attacks  many  tissue  and 
organ  systems,  including  joints,  skin, 
kidneys,  and  heart. 

Other  forms  of  rheumatic  disease 
and  musculoskeletal  disorders  include 
Lyme  arthritis,  which  is  transmitted 
by  ticks;  scleroderma,  a  serious  treat- 
ment-resistant disease  characterized 
by  hardening  of  the  skin;  inherited 
connective  tissue  diseases  such  as  os- 
teogenesis imperfecta  and  Marfan's 
syndrome;  rheumatic  fever,  gout  and 
pseudogout. 

The  potential  economic  benefit  to 
the  Nation  and  the  widespread  allevi- 
ation of  pain  and  suffering  that  would 
result  from  an  increased  focus  on  re- 
search in  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
disorders  is  enormous.  Even  a  modest 
increase  in  these  efforts  could  be 
repaid  many  times  over  through  lower 
job  absenteeism,  reduction  in  the  need 
for  attendant  care,  home  health  care, 
institutionalization,  medical  expenses, 
and  reduced  workers  compensation 
payments,  among  others.  The  tenden- 
cy of  some  arthritis  sufferers  to  turn 
to  quack  remedies  would  be  drastically 
reduced  if  we  were  able  to  improve 
treatments,  cure  forms  of  rheumatic 
disease,  and  prevent  such  diseases. 
People  with  arthritis  often  become 
frustrated  to  the  point  of  desperation 
in  seeking  to  lessen  the  pain  of  their 
disease.  Nearly  $1  billion  a  year  is  ex- 
pended by  arthritics  on  unproven  rem- 
edies. Consider  the  potential  for  dis- 
covery that  even  a  tenth  of  that 
amount,  spent  for  legitimate  research, 
could  mean  to  millions  of  Americans. 

Many  research  scientists  believe 
they  are  very  close  to  identifying  the 
causes  of  various  forms  of  arthritis. 
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clearinghouse;    and    to    conduct    re- 
search training. 

The  Director  of  the  new  Institute 
would  be  charged  with  developing  a 
plan  for  a  national  program  to  expand, 
intensify,  and  coordinate  activities  of 
the  Institute  and  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  The  national  program  is  expect- 
ed to  encompass:  Research  in  the  epi- 
demiology, etiology,  and  prevention  of 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases: 
development,  trial,  and  evaluation  of 
drugs  and  devices:  refinement,  devel- 
opment, and  evaluation  of  implants 
and  prosthetic  devices:  and  establish- 
ment of  methods  for  monitoring  the 
causes  of  athletic  injuries  and  prevent- 
ing such  injuries,  as  sports-related  dis- 
orders also  would  be  a  focus  of  the 
new  Institute. 

The  bill  authorizes  support  for  new 
and  existing  multipurpose  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  disease  research 
centers  and  provides  a  specific  funding 
authorization.  It  also  establishes  an 
interagency  coordinating  committee, 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  mission  of  which  is  to  im- 
prove coordination  of  all  research  and 
services  programs  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  creation  of  a  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskel- 
etal Diseases  will  result  in  major  ad- 
vances in  the  prevention,  treatment, 
and  cure  of  the  most  widespread  of 
diseases  afflicting  Americans.  The  cur- 
rent level  of  funding  or  only  a  modest 
increase  for  research  on  rheumatic 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  along 
with  the  increased  visibility  a  separate 
Institute  would  provide,  offer  the  po- 
tential for  great  human  and  economic 
benefit  to  the  Nation. 

I  welcome  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  add 
their  support  to  this  important  pro- 
posal. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord. 

H.R. 1403 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoslieletal  Diseases,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentattve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Inatitute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 
Act  of  1983". 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Pakt  J— Natiohal  Imstituti  or  Aithmtis 

AUD  MCSCXnXMKKLRAL  DiSKASn 
"KSTABUaHMXRT  OP  mSTITUTB 

"Sk.  481.  There  is  eaUbllshed  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  In- 
stitute'). The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 


"FTTSrOSK  or  TBI  mniTUTE 

"Sic.  483.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Institute 
is  the  conduct  and  support  of  research  and 
tndnins  and  related  programs,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  health  information,  with  re- 
spect to  arthritis  and  muaculockeletal  dis- 
eases, including  sports-related  disorders,  and 
skin  diseases. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  InsUtute,  with 
the  advice  of  the  NaUonal  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  Advisory  Council  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'CoimcU') 
established  pursuant  to  section  485.  shall 
develop  a  plan  for  a  national  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  program  to 
expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute  respecting  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  shall  carry 
out  the  program  in  accordance  with  such 
plan.  The  program  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  other  national  research  institutes 
of  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health  to  the 
extent  that  such  institutes  have  responsibU- 
ities  respecting  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal diseases,  and  shall,  at  least,  provide  for— 
"(1)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports-related  disorders,  primarily 
through  the  support  of  basic  research  in 
such  areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  bio- 
chemistry, microbiology,  physiology,  bioen- 
glneering.  and  any  other  scientific  discipline 
which  can  contribute  important  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  and  understanding  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases: 

"(2)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases: 

"(3)  research  on  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  joints  and  other 
supporting  structiures:  and 

"(4)  the  establishment  of  mechanlxma  to 
monitor  the  causes  of  athletic  injuries  and 
identify  ways  of  preventing  such  injuries  on 
scholasUc  athletic  fields. 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  transmit 
to  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  the  plan  required  by  this  subsection, 
together  with  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
determines  appropriate. 
"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall— 
"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  made  under  section  472)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  in- 
cluding support  for  training  In  medical 
schools,  graduate  clinical  training,  graduate 
training  in  epidemiology,  epidemiology  stud- 
ies, clinical  trials,  and  interdisciplinary  re- 
search programs;  and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
relating  to  such  research  and  training. 

"IRFORMATIOM  CLKARIMGHO0SX  Km  DATA 
STSTOf 

"Sxc.  483.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shaU— 

"(1)  establish  the  National  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Data  System  for 
the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval, 
and  dissemination  of  data  derived  from  pa- 
tient populations  with  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal and  skin  diseases,  including  where 
possible,  data  involving  general  populations 
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for  the  purpose  of  detection  of  individuals 
with  a  risk  of  developing  such  diseases:  and 
"(2)  establish  the  National  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Information 
Clearinghouse  to  faciliUte  and  enhance 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  by 
health  professionals,  patients,  and  the 
public  through  the  effective  dissemination 
of  information. 

"(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  subsection  (aKl) 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
$1,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1988. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(2) 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  $2,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  

"iirrERAGKncT  coononiATnio  coionTTn 
"Sic.  484.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 
"(1)  better  coordination  of  the  research 
activities  of  all  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes relating  to  arthritis,  skin  diseases,  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases,  including  sports- 
related  disorders;  and 

"(2)  coordinating  the  aspects  of  all  Feder- 
al health  programs  and  activities  relating  to 
arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  skin 
diseases  in  order  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  full 
communication  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  maintain  adequate  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs  and  activities, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  and  a  Skin  Dis- 
eases Interagency  Coordinatng  Committee 
(hereafter  in  this  section  individually  re- 
ferred to  as  a  Committee'). 

"(b)  Each  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Directors  (or  their  designees)  of  each  of 
the  national  research  institutes  and  divi- 
sions involved  in  research  regarding  the  dis- 
eases with  respect  to  which  the  Committee 
is  established,  the  chief  medical  director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (or  the  direc- 
tor's designee),  a  medical  officer  designated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) whose  programs  involve  health  func- 
tions or  responsibUItles  relevant  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases  or  skin  dis- 
eases. Each  Committee  shaU  be  chaired  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (or  the  Director's  designee).  Each 
Committee  shaU  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four  times 
a  year. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  each  Committee  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  a  report  detailing  the  activities  of 
the  Committee  in  such  fiscal  year  in  carry- 
ing out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

"NATIOHAL  AHTHHITIS  AMD  ilTJSCULOSKlLBTAL 
DISEASES  ADVISORY  COUHCIL 

"Sec.  485.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
llsh  a  National  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal Diseases  Advisory  Council  (hereinafter 
in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory 
Council")  to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  the  Institute  relat- 


ing to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases.  ..  ^  ^ 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  consist  of 
the  Secretary  (or  his  designee),  who  shall  be 
chairman,  and  twelve  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  dvU 
service  laws.  The  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (or  such  offi- 
cer's designee)  and  a  medical  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
each  be  ex  officio  members.  The  twelve 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  leaders  In  the  fields  of  basic  adenoes. 
medical  sciences,  education,  or  public  af- 
fairs, and  six  of  such  twelve  members  shall 
be  selected  from  leading  medical  or  scientif- 
ic authorities  who  are  outstanding  in  the 
study,  '«««g»wi»u,  or  treatment  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases. 

"(cXl)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory 
CouncU  who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
ShaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that— 

"(A)  the  term  of  office  of  the  members 
first  appointed  shall  expire,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  four 
years:  and 

"(B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  member's  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  u>Pointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

"(2)  None  of  the  members  appointed  to 
the  Advisory  CouncU  by  the  Secretary  shaU 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  unless  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  prior  term 
of  such  member. 

AKTKXITIS  AlfD  MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 
DEMONSTRATIOIf  PKOJECTS 


••Sec.  488.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  pubUc  and  private  nonprofit  enti- 
ties to  establish  and  support  projects  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  methods 
for  the  screening  and  detection  of  arthritu 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases  and  for  refer- 
ral for  treatment  of  such  diseases,  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  on  such 
methods  to  the  health  and  aUied  health 
professions.  Activities  under  such  projects 
shaU  be  coordinated  with  Federal,  SUte, 
local,  and  regional  health  agencies,  centers 
assisted  under  section  487.  and  the  daU 
system  established  under  section  483. 

••(b)  Projects  supported  under  this  section 
shall  include— 

••(I)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  screening  and  early  de- 
tection, referral  for  treatment,  and  diagno- 
sis of  Individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases: 

••(2)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  patient  referral  from 
local  hospitals  and  physicians  to  appropri- 
ate centers  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment; ,  , 
"(3)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved means  of  standardizing  patient  data 
and  recordkeeplnr.  ^  ^  , 
••(4)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  projects  and  methods  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection  to  health  and  allied  health 
professionals: 

••(5)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 


proved methods  for  the  dissemination  to  the 
general  pubUc  of  information— 

"(A)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dlaeaaea.  of 
seddng  prompt  treatment,  and  of  foUowing 
an  appropriate  regimen:  and 

"(B)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  tise 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive  treatment,  and  control  methods 
for  arthritis  and  unapproved  and  ineffective 
drugs  and  devices  for  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases;  and 

•'(0)  projects  for  investigation  Into  the  epi- 
demiology of  aU  forms  and  aspects  of  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  including 
investigations  into  the  social,  environmen- 
tal, behavioral,  nutritional,  and  genetic  de- 
terminants and  influences  Involved  in  the 
epidemiology  of  such  diseases. 

••(c)  The  Director  sbaU  provide  for  the 
standardization  of  patient  daU  and  record- 
keeping for  the  coUection.  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  such  data  In 
cooperation  with  projects  under  this  section 
and  centers  assisted  tmder  section  487,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  programs. 

••(d)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  this  section  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO. 
1984,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985,  and  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1986. 

MULTirumPOSE  AETHmmS  AHD 
MUSCDLOSKELXrAL  DISEASES  CEHTESS 

Sac.  487.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shaU.  after  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
CouncU  established  pursuant  to  section  485, 
provide  for  the  development,  modernization, 
and  operation  (including  staffing  and  other 
opeiatlng  costs  such  as  the  cosU  of  patient 
care  required  for  research)  of  new  and  exist- 
ing centers  for  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  •modernization'  means  the  alteration, 
remodeling.  Improvement,  expansion,  and 
repair  of  existing  buildings  and  the  provi- 
sion of  equipment  for  such  buildings  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  them  suiuble  for 
use  as  centers  described  In  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU—  ,  ,  ,  _. 
•"(IMA)  use  the  faculties  of  a  single  Insti- 
tution or  a  consortium  of  cooperating  Insti- 
tutions, and  (B)  meet  such  qualifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 
•"(2)  conduct— 

"•(A)  basic  and  clinical  research  Into  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  complications  re- 
sulting from  such  diseases,  including  re- 
search into  implanUble  biomaterials  and 
biomechanlcal  and  other  orthopedic  proce- 
dures: ^  ,  . 
■•(B)  training  programs  for  physicians,  sci- 
entists, and  other  health  and  alUed  health 
professionals; 

"(C)  information  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  physicians  and  other 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  who 
provide  care  for  patients  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases;  and 

"(D)  programs  for  the  dissemination  to 
the  general  public  of  information— 

"(I)  on  the  Importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  foUowing 
an  appropriate  regimen;  and 

••(ID  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive,  treatment,  and  control  methods 
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•BIENNIAL  REPORT 


(a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
pi^pare  and  transmit  to  the  See- 
the Congress  a  biennial  report 
description  of  the  Institute's 
untler  the  plan  developed  pursu- 
482(b)  and  an  evaluation  of 
of  the  centers  supported  under 

first  report  under  subsection  (a) 

trsnismitted  by  the  Director  not 

he   first   November   30   which 

eighteen  months  after  the 

enactment  of  this  section  and 

to   the   two-fiscal-year   period 

preceding  September  30.". 

431(a)  of  the  Public  Health 

42  U.S.C.  289a(a))  is  amended 

out    "arthritis,    rheumatism. 


Subsection  (a)  of  section  434  of 

U.S.C.  298c- 1)  is  amended— 
striking  out  "Arthritis.  Rheuma- 

I  nd 
striking  out    'Arthritis,  Diabetes," 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
.    Diabetes". 
Subsection    (b)   of   such   section    is 

str|(ing  out  "Arthritis,  Diabetes," 
in  lieu  thereof  'Diabetes  ";  and 

strfting  out  "an  Associate  Director 
and  MusculoskeleUl  and  Skin 

Subsiction    (c)    of    such    section    is 


striding  out  "a  subcommittee  on  ar- 
musculoskeletal   and  skin  dis- 
eases,"  in  ttie  first  sentence;  and 


(ii)  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  musculoske- 
letal and  skin  diseases."  in  the  last  sentence. 

(D)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  Associate  Director 
for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases."  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph ( 1 ):  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  musculoske- 
letal and  skin  diseases."  in  paragraph  (1). 

(E)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2),  respectively. 

(F)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  diabe- 
tes." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "diabe- 

(3HA)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  436  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-3)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  diabetes  mel- 
litus. "  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'diabetes  mellitus": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "an  Arthritis  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee."  in  the 
matter  following  paragraph  (2);  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  the  comma  before 
•and  a  Digestive  Diseases"  in  the  matter  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Diabe- 
tes". 

(4>(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  437  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  National  Arthritis  Adviso- 
ry Board,"  and  by  striking  out  the  comma 
before  "and  the  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabetes,"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Diabetes". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section   is  amended   by  striking   out 

"and     the     National     Arthritis     Advisory 
Board". 

(D)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabe- 
tes". 

(E)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ar- 
thritis, Diabetes,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""Diabetes". 

(P)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "diabetes,  arthri- 
tis," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "diabetes". 

(5)  Sections  438  and  439  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  289C-5,  289C-6)  are  repealed. 

(6)  The  part  heading  for  part  D  of  title  IV 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ar- 
thritis, Diabetes,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Diabetes". 

(cMl)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  an 
Musuloskeletal  Diseases  established  under 
section  481  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
all  functions  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Diges- 
tive and  Kidney  Diseases  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act)  relating  to  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal and  skin  diseases. 

(2)  In  order  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  es- 
tablished by  section  481  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  may  carry  out  programs 
and  activities  relating  to  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal and  skin  diseases  at  levels 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  levels  of  pro- 


grams and  activities  carried  out  with  respect 
to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin 
diseases  by  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis, Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes,  shall  transfer  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Dis- 
eases established  by  section  481  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  the  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities.  contracU.  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  to  be  made  available,  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis, Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)(A)  Not  later  than  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller 
General  a  report  on  the  steps  taken  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  including  descriptions  of 
the  dispositions  of  administrative  matters, 
including  matters  relating  to  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  to  be  made  available,  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
by  paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsection  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Muscu- 
loskeletal Diseases. 

(B)  Not  later  than  the  eightieth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  a 
report  stating  whether,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  were  equitable. 

(d)  The  National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board 
is  terminated. 

S"rUDY  or  NATIOHAI,  RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  existing  combinations  of  disease  re- 
search programs  within  the  individual  na- 
tional research  institutes  and  of  the  stand- 
ards which  should  be  followed  in  establish- 
ing new  or  realigning  existing  national  re- 
search institutes. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  study. 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  through  the  Institute 
of  Medicine,  to  conduct  the  study  required 
by  subsection  (a)(1)  under  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Academy  in  conducting  such  study 
will  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Acade- 


my will  prepare  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)(2).  If  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  willing  to  do  so.  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  Academy  for  the  conduct  of  the  study. 
(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
unwilling  to  conduct  such  study  under  such 
an  arrangement,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  a  similar  arrangement  with  other  ap- 
propriate nonprofit  private  entities. 

(c)  No  national  research  institute,  other 
than  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  Diseases,  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  addition  to  the  institutes  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  before  the  expiration  of  six  months 
after  the  submission  of  the  report  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)(2). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  an  administrative 
review  of  the  disease  research  programs 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  to  deter- 
mine if  any  of  such  programs  could  be  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  managed  by  other 
national  research  institutes.  The  Secretary 
shall  complete  such  review  within  the  sixty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 


LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH 
UNIQUE  SITUATION  FACED  BY 
FISHING  TACKLE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  reintroducing  my 
legislation  which  would  adjust  the  col- 
lection schedule  of  a  voluntarily  sup- 
ported excise  tax  on  manufacturers  of 
fishing  tackle  equipment  in  order  to 
assist  small  businesses  in  maintaining 
stable,  year-round  employment. 

This  legislation  should  be  very  fa- 
miliar to  this  body.  This  is  the  third 
Congress  I  have  introduced  this  bill. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  enacted 
into  law. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  unique  situation  faced 
by  fishing  tackle  manufacturers,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  small  busi- 
nesses. This  industry  pays  a  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  fishing  tackle  and  relat- 
ed equipment,  the  proceeds  of  which 
go  into  a  trust  fund  used  for  conserva- 
tion and  fish  restoration.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  this  excise  tax  must  be  paid 
on  a  semimonthly  basis,  within  9  days 
after  the  close  of  the  semimonthly 
period  in  which  the  delivery  of  the 
taxable  item  occurred. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  quite 
simple.  The  fishing  tackle  industry  is 
seasonal  in  nature,  and  during  certain 
times  of  the  year,  it  must  sell  its  goods 
on  consignment  in  order  to  avoid  sea- 
sonal layoffs  of  employees.  This  has 
been  a  longstanding  practice,  and  one 
that  has  only  become  a  problem  in 
recent  times  of  high  interest  rates  and 
tight  money.  In  effect,  fishing  tackle 
manufacturers  are  liable  for  the  excise 
tax  before  they  have  an  opportunity 


to  collect  their  payments  from  con- 
signees. 

This  is  a  particularly  ironic  situa- 
tion, since  the  fishing  tackle  industry 
has  supported  the  excise  tax  as  a 
proper  method  of  funneling  needed 
funds  into  wildlife  and  conservation 
projects. 

Consequently,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  would  merely  stretch  out 
the  time  of  payment  for  the  excise  tax 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  peculiar 
market  conditions  of  the  fishing  tackle 
industry. 

This  legislation  defers  taxes,  it  does 
not  forgive  them.  No  revenue  need  be 
lost  because  of  passage  of  the  bill.  As 
it  is  currently  drafted  the  bUl  would 
allow  manufacturers  to  stretch  out  the 
payment  of  the  excise  tax  a  minimum 
of  90  days,  and  a  maximum  of  180 
days.  In  the  case  of  articles  sold 
during  the  quarter  ending  September 
30,  payments  will  be  made  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  may 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

From  all  available  daU.  the  fishing 
tackle  industry  is  one  of  a  handful  of 
industries  with  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  their  sales.  More  importantly,  the 
sole  reason  they  are  asking  for  assist- 
ance is  because  of  the  whims  of 
Mother  Nature,  which  make  our  rivers 
and  streams  freeze  over,  and  turn  a 
fisherman's  legs  blue,  should  he  ven- 
ture out  into  inhospitable  waters 
during  those  cold  winter  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  reintro- 
ducing today  is  not  some  veiled  at- 
tempt to  give  an  industry  a  tax  break. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  simple  justice, 
and  it  should  cost  us  nothing.  I  urge 
quick  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


SBC.  i:  POWER  TO  SIT  AND  ACT 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

APPROPRIATIONS       FOR      THE 

98TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  98th 
Congress,  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  January  27, 1983: 
U.S.  House  op  Representatives.  Committke 
ON  Appropriations.  Committee  Rules 

(Adopted  for  the  98th  Congress  on  January 
27.  1983) 

Retolved.  That  the  rules  and  practices  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, except  as  otherwise  provided  herein- 
after, shall  be,  and  are  hereby  adopted  as 
the  rules  and  practices  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 
gress: 

The  foregoing  resolution  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 


For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of  its 
functions  and  duties  under  Rules  X  and  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcom- 
mittees Is  authorized: 

(a)  To  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  SUtes  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings;  and 

(b)  To  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books,  re- 
ports, correspondence.  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Chairman,  or  any  Member  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman,  may  administer 
oaths  to  any  witness. 

(c)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  the  Committee  or  Its  subcommit- 
tees under  subsection  Kb)  in  the  conduct  of 
any  investigation  or  activity  or  series  of  In- 
vestigations or  activities,  only  when  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  voting,  a  majority  being  present. 
The  power  to  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas 
under  subsection  Kb)  may  be  delegated  to 
the  Chairman  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
under  such  limlUtlons  as  the  Committee 
may  prescribe.  Authorized  subpoenas  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any 
Member  designated  by  the  Committee. 

(d)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  the  Committee  or  its  subcommittees  may 
be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or  directed 
by  the  House. 

SEC.  S:  SUBCOMmTTEES 

(a)  The  Majority  Caucus  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  establish  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittees and  shall  determine  the  jurisdiction 
of  each  subcommittee. 

(b)  Each  subcommittee  Is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence  and 
report  to  the  Committee  aU  matters  re- 
ferred to  it. 

(c)  AU  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred  to 
the  subconunittee  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion within  two  weeks  unless,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Majority  Members  of  the  full 
Committee,  conslderatiwi  is  to  be  by  the 
full  Committee. 

(d)  The  Majority  Caucus  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  determine  an  appropriate  ratio  of 
Majority  to  Minority  Members  for  each  sub- 
committee. The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  that  ratio  with  the  Minority.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  party  represenUtlon  in 
each  subcommittee,  Including  ex-offlclo 
members,  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the 
Majority  than  the  ratio  for  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

(e)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  any  subcommittee  and  to  partici- 
pate In  Its  work. 

SBC.  3:  COIOilTTEE  STAFF 

(a)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
the  staff  of  the  Committee,  and  make  ad- 
justments In  the  job  titles  and  compensa- 
tion thereof  subject  to  the  maximum  rates 
and  conditions  esUblished  in  Clause  6(c)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves.  In  addition  he  Is  authorized,  in 
his  discretion,  to  arrange  for  their  special- 
ized training.  The  Chairman  is  also  author- 
ized to  employ  additional  personnel  as  nec- 
essary. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
may  select  and  designate  a  staff  member 
who  shaU  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Such  staff  member 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
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4:  comoTTKi  mkrhics 


Meeting  Day— The  regular 

of  the  Committee  shall  be  the 

of  each  month  while  the 

session,  unless  the  Committee 

wi  hin  the  past  30  days  or  the 

considers  a  specific  meeting  im- 

the  light  of  the  requirements 

business  schedule. 

and  Special  Meetings: 

may  call  and  convene, 

necessary,  additional  meet- 

(Jommittee  for  the  consideration 

resolution  pending  before  the 

for  the  conduct  of  other  Com- 

The  Committee  shall  meet 

pursuant  to  that  call  of 


Ciairman 


purpose 


l^ast  three  Committee  Members 
special  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
by  the  Chairman,  those  Mem- 
in  the  Committee  Offices  a 
to  the  Chairman  for  that 
Such  request  shall  specify 
or  matter  to  be  considered, 
of  the  request,  the  Commit- 
notif  y  the  Chairman, 
three  calendar  days  after  the 
request,  the  Chairman  does  not 
special  meeting  to  be  held 
calendar  days  after  the  f Uing 
a  majority  of  the  Committee 
file  in  the  Committee  Offices 
notice  that  a  special  meeting 
specifying  the  date  and  hour 
measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
^ommlttee  shall  meet  on  that 


fie 
request 
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yu-!  o 
filing 
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requested) 


Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
notice,  the  Committee  Clerk  shall  notify  all 
Committee  Members  that  such  special  meet- 
ing wHl  be  I  leld  and  inform  them  of  its  date 
and  hour  a^d  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 


considered.  Only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at 
the  special  meeting. 

(c)  Ranking  Majority  Member  to  Preside 
in  the  Absence  of  Chairman— If  the  Chair- 
man is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  the  Ranking  Majority  Member 
on  the  Committee  who  is  present  shall  pre- 
side. 

(d)  Business  Meetings: 

(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  maritup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  Committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
the  Committee  or  its  subcommittees,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  majority  present, 
determines  by  roll  call  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed. 

(3)  No  person  other  than  Committee 
Members  and  such  congressional  staff  and 
departmental  representatives  as  they  may 
authorise  shall  be  present  at  any  business  or 
markup  session  which  has  been  closed. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  do 
not  apply  to  open  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  its  subcommittees  which  are  provided 
for  in  Section  5<bXl)  of  these  Rules  or  to 
any  meeting  of  the  Committee  relating 
solely  to  internal  budget  or  personnel  mat- 
ters. 

(e)  Committee  Records: 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  action  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  roll  call  is  demanded.  The  result  of 
each  roll  call  vote  shall  be  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  public  during  regular  busi- 
ness hours  in  the  Committee  Offices.  The 
information  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection shall  include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  or  other  proposition 
and  the  name  of  each  Member  voting  for 
and  each  Member  voting  against,  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  present  but  not 
voting. 

(3)  All  hearings,  records,  data,  charts,  and 
files  of  the  Committee  shall  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  congressional 
office  records  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  records  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  House  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
shall  have  access  thereto. 

SBC.  s:  coiaaTTXz  akd  suscoioinTKK 

HXAMHOS 

(a)  Overall  Budget  Hearings— Overall 
budget  hearings  by  the  Committee,  includ- 
ing the  hearing  required  by  Sec.  343(c)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
and  Clause  4(aMl)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  open  session  except  when  the 
Committee  in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  roll  call  vote 
that  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
ing on  that  day  may  be  related  to  a  matter 
of  national  security:  except  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  by  the  same  procedure  close  one 
subsequent  day  of  hearing.  A  transcript  of 
all  such  hearings  shall  be  printed  and  a 
copy  furnished  to  each  Member.  E>elegate 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  Other  Hearings: 

(1)  All  other  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  or  its  subcommittees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  seoirity  or 


would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  at  a  hearing  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcom- 
mittees, there  being  in  attendance  the 
number  required  under  Section  5(c)  of  these 
rules  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  (1)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether 
testimony  or  evidence  to  be  received  would 
endanger  the  luitlonal  security  or  violate 
Clause  3(kKS)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  (2)  may 
vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  provided  in 
Clause  3(kK5>  of  such  rule.  No  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  nonparticipatory  attendance  at 
any  heading  of  the  Committee  or  its  sub- 
committees unless  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shaU  by  majority  vote  authorize  the 
Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees,  for 
purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hearings 
on  a  particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a 
particular  subject  of  investigation,  to  close 
its  hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  in  this  subsection  for  clos- 
ing hearings  to  the  public;  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  the  Committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tees may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to 
close  five  subsequent  days  of  hearings. 

(2)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chair- 
men with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultane- 
ous scheduling  of  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings. 

(3)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Conunittee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
as  the  case  may  be,  insofar  as  is  practicable, 
shall  file  in  advance  of  his  appearance  a 
written  statement  of  the  proposed  testimo- 
ny and  shall  limit  the  oral  presentation  at 
such  appearance  to  a  brief  summary,  except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any 
witness  appearing  before  the  Committee  in 
the  overall  budget  hearings. 

(c)  Quorum  for  Taking  Testimony— The 
number  of  Members  of  the  Committee 
which  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking 
testimony  and  receiving  evidence  in  any 
hearing  of  the  Committee  shall  be  two. 

(d)  Calling  and  Interrogation  of  Wit- 
nesses: 

( 1 )  The  Minority  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  its  subcommittees  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  or  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  by  a  majority  of  them 
before  completion  of  any  hearing,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  the  Minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation during  at  least  one  day  of  hearings 
thereon. 

(3)  The  Committee  and  its  subcommittees 
shall  observe  the  five-minute  rule  during 
the  interrogation  of  witnesses  until  such 
time  as  each  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  who  so  desires  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  question  the  witness. 

(e)  Broadcasting  and  Photographing  of 
Committee  Meetings  and  Hearings: 

(1)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  nature  of  broadcasting 
and  photographic  coverage  for  the  overall 
budget  hearing  and  full  Committee  meet- 
ings and  hearings,  subject  to  the  guidelines 
for  such  coverage  set  forth  in  Sec.  116(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
and  cnause  3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Unless  approved  by  the  Chairman  and 
concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, no  subcommittee  hearings  or  meet- 


ings shall  be  recorded  by  electronic  device 
or  broadcast  by  radio  or  television. 

(3)  Unless  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of 
the  subcommittee,  no  subcommittee  hearing 
or  meeting  or  subcommittee  room  shall  be 
photographed. 

(4)  Broadcasting  and  photographic  cover- 
age of  subcommittee  hearings  and  meetings 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  (3)  and 
(3)  above  shall  be  subject  to  the  guidelines 
for  such  coverage  set  forth  in  Clause  3(f)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(f)  Subcommittee  Meetings— No  subcom- 
mittee shall  sit  while  the  House  is  reading 
an  appropriation  measure  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule  or  while  the 
Committee  is  in  session. 

(g)  Public  Notice  of  Committee  Hearings— 
The  Chairman  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  public  announcements  of  the  date, 
place  and  subject  matter  of  committee  and 
subcommittee  hearings  at  least  one  week 
before  the  commencement  of  such  hearings. 
If  the  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees as  the  case  may  be,  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  a  hearing 
sooner,  the  Chairman  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  the  announcement  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


SBC.  e:  PROCEDURES  rOR  RKPORTIMO  BILLS  AMD 
RESOLUnOMS 

(a)  Prompt  Reporting  Requirement: 
(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (3)  herein, 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
to  the  House  any  bill  or  resolution  approved 
by  the  Committee  and  to  take  or  cause  to  be 
taken  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  vote. 

(3)  In  any  event,  a  report  on  a  bill  or  reso- 
lution which  the  Committee  has  approved 
shall  be  filed  within  seven  calendar  days 
(exclusive  of  days  in  which  the  House  is  not 
in  session)  after  the  day  on  which  there  has 
been  fUed  with  the  Committee  Clerk  a  writ- 
ten request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  Com- 
mittee Members,  for  the  reporting  of  such 
bin  or  resolution.  Upon  the  filing  of  any 
such  request,  the  Committee  Clerk  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  immediately  of  the 
filing  of  the  request.  This  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  the  reporting  of  a  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  prior  to  compliance  with 
subsection  (3)  herein  or  to  the  reporting  of 
a  resolution  of  Inquiry  addressed  to  the 
head  of  an  executive  department. 

(3)  Before  reporting  the  first  regular  ap- 
propriations bin  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Committee  shaU,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  In  accordance  with  Sec.  307  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  complete  sub- 
committee markup  and  full  Committee 
action  on  aU  regular  appropriation  bills  for 
that  year  and  submit  to  the  House  a  report 
comparing  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions with  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget 
outlays  and  new  budget  authority  as  set 
forth  m  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  that  year. 

(b)  Presence  of  Committee  Majority— No 
measure  or  recommendations  shall  be  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  unless  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee  was  actually  present. 

(c)  Roll  Call  Votes— With  respect  to  each 
roll  call  vote  on  a  motion  to  report  any  bill 
or  resolution,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  a  bill  or  reso- 
lution shall  be  Included  In  the  Committee 
report.  „  ,       , 

(d)  Compliance  with  Congressional 
Budget  Act— A  Conunittee  report  on  a  bUl 


or  resolution  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Conunittee  sbaU  include  the  statement 
required  by  Sec.  30e(a)  of  the  CongrcHional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  Identified,  if  the  bill  or  resolution 
provides  new  budget  authority. 

(e)  Inflationary  Impact  SUtement— Each 
Committee  report  on  a  bUl  or  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  shaU  contain  a  de- 
tailed analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution  into 
law  may  have  an  inflationary  impact  on 
prices  and  coats  In  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(f)  Changes  In  Existing  Law— Each  Com- 
mittee report  on  a  general  appropriation  bill 
shall  contain  a  concise  statement  deacribing 
fully  the  effect  of  any  provision  of  the  bill 
which  direcUy  or  indirectly  changes  the  ap- 
plication of  existing  law. 

(g)  Readaslons  and  Transfers— Each  bill 
or  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
shaU  Include  separate  headings  for  rescis- 
sions and  transfers  of  unexpended  balannea 
with  all  proposed  readaslons  and  transfers 
listed  therein.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
accompanying  such  a  bill  or  reaolutimi  ahall 
Include  a  separate  section  with  respect  to 
such  rescissions  or  transfers. 

(h)  Supplemental  or  BCinority  Views: 

( 1 )  If .  at  the  time  the  Committee  approves 
any  measure  or  matter,  any  Committee 
Member  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  fUe 
supplemental,  minority  or  additional  views, 
he  ShaU  be  entiUed  to  not  leas  than  three 
calendar  days  (excluding  Saturday.  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  fUe  such 
views  in  writing  and  signed  by  him,  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee.  All  views  so  fUed 
ShaU  be  included  in  and  shaU  be  a  part  of 
the  report  f  Ued  by  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter. 

(3)  The  Committee  report  on  that  meas- 
ure or  matter  shaU  be  printed  in  a  single 
volume  which— 

(i)  ShaU  Include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  fUing  of  the 
report,  and  ^.  ,  »w  . 

(U)  ShaU  have  on  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority  or  addi- 
tional views  an  Included  as  part  of  the 
report. 

(3)  Subsection  (hXl)  of  this  section, 
above,  does  not  preclude— 

(I)  the  Immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
Committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  fUe  supplemental,  minor- 
ity or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  such  subsection;  or 

(II)  the  filtaig  by  the  Committee  of  a  sup- 
plemental report  on  a  measure  or  matter 
which  may  be  required  for  correction  of  any 
technical  error  in  a  previous  report  made  by 
the  Committee  on  that  measure  or  matter. 

(4)  If,  at  the  time  a  subcommittee  ap- 
proves any  measure  or  matter  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  fuU  Committee,  any 
Member  of  that  subcommittee  gives  notiM 
of  his  Intention  to  offer  supplemental,  mi- 
nority or  additional  views,  he  shaU  be  enti- 
tled. Insofar  as  is  practicable  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  printing  requiremente  as  de- 
termined by  the  subcommittee,  to  include 
such  views  in  the  Committee  Print  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter. 

(i)  AvaUabUity  of  Reports— A  copy  of  each 
bUl,  resolution  or  report  shaU  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  each  Member  of  the  Committee  at 
least  3  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in  advance  of 
the  date  on  which  the  Committee  is  to  con- 
sider each  bUl.  resolution,  or  report:  Provid- 
ed. That  this  subsection  may  be  waived  by 


■creement  between  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  FuU  Com- 
mittee. 


SIC.  r.  vomio 

(a)  No  voU  by  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  any  of  ite  subcommittees  with  re- 
spect to  any  measure  or  matter  may  be  cast 
by  proxy. 

(b>  The  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Committee  shaU  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and 
nays  aa  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the 
members  present. 

SBC  s:  siuDiia  aim  BZAMDiATioira 

The  foUowing  procedure  shaU  be  appUea- 
ble  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  studies 
and  examinations  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  Executive  Agencies  uiKler  au- 
thority contained  in  Sec  a02(b)  of  the  legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  and  in 
Clause  3(bXS)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentativea. 

(a)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  staff  and.  in  his  discretion,  arrange  for 
the  prociu'em«it  of  temporary  services  of 
consultants,  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  re- 
quired. 

(b)  Studies  and  examinations  wUl  be  initi- 
ated upon  the  written  request  of  a  subcom- 
mittee which  ShaU  be  reasonably  specific 
and  definite  in  character,  and  shaU  be  initi- 
ated only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
thereof  partic^gating  as  part  of  such  majori- 
ty vote.  When  so  initiated  such  request  shaU 
be  f Ued  with  the  aerk  of  the  Committee  for 
submission  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  and  their  approval 
shaU  be  required  to  make  the  same  effec- 
tive. Notwithstanding  any  action  taken  on 
such  request  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee,  a  re- 
quest may  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee.  _,j  ^ 

(c)  Any  request  approved  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  shaU  be  immediately 
turned  over  to  the  staff  appointed  for 
action. 

(d)  Any  information  obtained  by  such 
staff  ShaU  be  reported  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subawamittee  requesting  such  study 
and  examination  and  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  shaU  be  made 
available  to  the  members  of  the  subomunlt- 
tee  concerned,  and  shaU  not  be  released  for 
pubUcation  until  the  subcommittee  so  deter- 
mines. . ,  . 

(e)  Any  hearings  or  investigations  which 
may  be  desired,  aside  from  the  regular  hear- 
ings on  appropriation  Items,  when  approved 
by  the  Committee.  shaU  be  conducted  by 
the  subOKnmlttee  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter. 

SBC.  9:  OFFICIAL  TRAVEL 

(a)  The  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  shaU 
approve  requests  for  travel  by  subcommittee 
members  and  staff  for  official  busin«« 
witliin  the  Jurisdidtion  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. The  ranking  minority  member  of  a  sub- 
committee shaU  concur  In  such  travel  re- 
quests by  minority  members  of  that  sub- 
committee and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  shaU  concur  In  such  travel  requesU 
for  Minority  Members  of  the  Committee. 
Requests  in  writing  covering  the  purpose, 
itinerary,  and  dates  of  proposed  travel  shaU 
be  submitted  for  final  approval  to  the 
Chairman.  Specific  approval  shaU  be  re- 
quired for  each  and  every  trip. 

(b)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  during 
the  recess  of  the  Congress  to  approve  travel 
authorizations  for  Committee  Members  and 
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with  Clause  2(n)  of  Rule 

of  the  House  of  Representa- 

502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 

as  amended,  local  curren- 
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Committee  Members  and  staff 
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RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  submit  herewith  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Recoro  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  which 
were  adopted  by  the  committee  in 
open  session  on  Tuesday,  February  1, 
1983. 

Comf  ITTKX  RtTLXS 

Kmjt  1.  GxmatAL 
The  rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  its 
committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 
day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  in 
committees  and  subcommittees. 

RITLZ  2.  rtnx  COMMITTEE  MEETING  DATE 

(a)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
meet  every  Tuesday  at  10  a.m..  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man, or  by  written  request  of  members  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  House  rule  XI. 
clause  2(b). 

(b>  A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  chairman,  but 
action  may  be  reversed  by  a  written  request 
of  a  majority  of  the  members. 

RULE  3.  SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DATES 

Elach  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence  and  report 
to  the  committee  on  all  matters  referred  to 
it.  Insofar  as  possible,  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees  shall  not  con- 
flict. Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  subcommittee  chairmen  with 
a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  sched- 
uling of  committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

RULE  4.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  organized 
to  consist  of  the  following  standing  subcom- 
mittees. 

The  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee which  shall  have  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  annual  authorization  for  research 
and  development:  airlift:  and  related  over- 
sight. 

The  Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Subcommittee  which  shall  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  procurement 
and  construction  of  naval  vessels:  torpedoes 
and  other  weapons  portion  of  Navy  weap- 
ons: ship-related  items  in  Navy  other  pro- 
curement: sealift:  antisubmarine  warfare: 
disposal  of  naval  vessels:  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense: and  related  legislative  oversight. 

The  Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
Systems  Subcommittee  which  shall  have 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  annual  au- 
thorization for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles: 
ammunition:  those  portions  of  the  procure- 
ment category,  other  procurement,  not  as- 
signed to  the  Seapower  and  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Subcommittee;  military 
application  of  nuclear  energy,  including  re- 
search and  development  related  thereto:  in- 
telligence matters  related  to  national  securi- 
ty: and  related  legislative  oversight.  The 
subcommittee  shall  also  have  oversight  re- 


sponsibUities  with  regard  to  international 
arms  control  and  dlsarmanent. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee  which 
shall  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  De- 
fense Acquisition  Regulations  and  related 
procurement  matters;  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  including  proposed 
reorganizations;  naval  petroleum  reserves: 
and  related  legislative  oversight:  and  investi- 
gative authority  in  relation  to  the  commit- 
tee's general  oversight  responsibilities. 

The  Readiness  Suocommittee  which  shall 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  annual 
authorization  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance: the  current  readiness  and  prepared- 
ness requirements  of  the  defense  establish- 
ment, including  the  supporting  defense  in- 
dustrial base;  conunarissaries  and  exchange 
clubs  and  related  nonappropriated  funds  ac- 
tivities of  the  Armed  Forces:  and  related 
legislative  oversight. 

The  Military  Personnel  and  Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee  which  shall  have  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  authorized  strengths: 
active-duty  and  reserve  training:  recruiting: 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps:  Selective 
Service;  military  justice:  enlistments  and 
separations;  awards;  academies;  human  rela- 
tions: medical  care:  pay  and  allowances:  pro- 
motion: retirement;  and  related  legislative 
oversight. 

The  Military  Installations  and  Facilities 
Subcommittee  which  shall  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  military  construction;  real 
estate  acquisitions  and  disposals:  housing 
and  support  facilities;  base  closures:  real 
estate  generally:  civil  defense;  and  related 
legislative  oversight. 

RULE  5.  PRECEDENCE 

Chairmen  of  standing  subcommittees  who 
sit  on  a  second  subcommittee  shall  rank 
behind  other  members  serving  on  that  sub- 
committee as  their  primary  subcommittee 
assignment. 

RULE  8.  PANELS  OP  THE  PULL  COMMITTEE  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  The  chairman  may  designate  a  panel 
of  the  committee  drawn  from  members  of 
more  than  one  subcommittee  to  inquire  into 
and  take  testimony  on  a  matter  or  matters 
that  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  and  to  report  to  the 
full  committee.  Any  such  panel  shall  not 
continue  In  existence  for  more  than  six 
months. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  a  standing  subcom- 
mittee may  designate  a  panel  of  such  sub- 
committee to  inquire  into  and  take  testimo- 
ny on  a  specific  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  subcommittee  and  to  report  to 
the  subcommittee  for  further  reference  to 
the  full  committee  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  No  panels  so  appointed  shall  have  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction. 

RULE  7.  REPERENCE  OF  LEGISLATION  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(a)  The  chairman  shall  refer  legislation 
and  other  matters  to  all  subcommittees  of 
appropriate  jurisdiction  within  two  weeks 
unless,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  full  committee,  consideration  is  to  be 
by  the  full  committee. 

(b)  Bills  shall  be  taken  up  for  hearing  only 
when  called  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee,  or  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  full  committee  or 
a  subcommittee. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
with  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting,  a  majority  of  the  committee  being 
present,  shall  have  authority  to  discharge  a 
subcommittee   from   consideration   of   any 


bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  referred 
thereto  and  have  such  measure  or  matter 
considered  by  the  full  committee. 

(d)  Reports  and  recommendations  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  until  after  the  intervention 
of  three  calendar  days  from  the  time  the 
report  is  approved  by  the  subcommittee  and 
printed  hearings  thereon  are  available  to 
the  members,  except  that  this  rule  may  be 
waived  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of 
the  committee. 

RULE  S.  PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 
AND  MEETINGS 

The  full  committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
dale,  place  and  subject  matter  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  hearing  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  However,  if  the  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearing  sooner,  it  shall 
make  the  announcement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Any  announcement  made  under 
this  rule  shall  be  promptly  published  in  the 
Daily  Digest  and  promptly  entered  into  the 
commitiee  scheduling  ser\'ice  of  the  House 
Information  Systems. 

RULE  9.  MEETINGS  AND  HEARINGS  OPEN  TO  THE 
PUBLIC 

(a)  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in- 
cluding the  markup  of  legislation,  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  being  present,  determines 
by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be 
closed  lo  the  public:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  person  other  than  members  of  the 
committee  and/or  subcommittee  and  such 
congressional  staff  and  such  departmental 
representatives  as  they  may  authorize  shall 
be  present  at  any  business  or  markup  ses- 
sion which  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 

This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open 
committee  hearings  which  are  provided  for 
by  paragraph  (b)  of  this  rule,  or  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  full  committee 
or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance no  less  than  two  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing whether  testimony  or  evidence  to  be 
received  would  endanger  the  national  secu- 
rity, or  would  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
incriminate  any  person.  If  the  decision  is  to 
close  for  national  security  reasons,  the  vote 
must  be  by  rollcall  vote  and  in  open  session, 
there  being  a  majority  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  present.  Otherwise,  if  the  de- 
cision is  to  close  because  the  testimony  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person,  the  vote  may  be  by  a  majority  of 
those  present,  there  being  in  attendance  no 
less  than  two  members  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee.  However,  if  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  elects  to  receive  such  testimo- 
ny in  open  session,  it  may  do  so  only  if  a  ma- 


jority of  the  membecs  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  a  majority  being  present,  de- 
termine that  such  evidence  or  testimony 
will  not  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person.  No  Member  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  nonparticipatory  attendance  at 
any  hearing  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee, unless  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  by  majority  vote  authorize  the 
full  committee  or  subconunittee.  for  pur- 
poses of  a  particular  series  of  hearings  on  a 
particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  investigation,  to  close  its 
hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  in  this  rule  for  closing 
hearings  to  the  public:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  full  committee  or  the  subcommit- 
tee may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close 
up  to  five  additional  consecutive  days  of 
hearings. 

RULE  10.  BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  AND  MEETINGS 

(a)  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
rule  XI,  clause  3,  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
rule  to  provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with 
acceptable  standards  of  dignity,  propriety, 
and  decorum,  by  which  committee  or  sub- 
committee hearings  or  meetings,  which  are 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered,  by  televi- 
sion broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage.  In  that  regard,  the  provisions  of 
rule  XI,  clause  3(a)-(d)  are  specifically  in- 
corporated herein  by  reference. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  are  au- 
thorized to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
committee  or  its  subcommittees  respectively 
whether  hearings  or  meetings  which  are 
open  may  be  broadcast,  unless  the  commit- 
tee or  its  subcommittees  respectively  by  ma- 
jority vote  determine  otherwise. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  rule  XI,  clause  3(f). 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the 
broadcasting  of  committee  or  subcommittee 
hearings  or  meetings  which  are  open  to  the 
pubUc: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
conunercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mentary to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wit- 

I1CSS6S. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  room  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  fair  and  equiUble  proce- 
dures devised  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Radio  and  Television  Correspondents' 
Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  or  the  visibility  of  that 
witness  and  that  member  to  each  other. 


(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the  other 
media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  or 
subconunittee  is  in  session. 

(7)  FloodlighU,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing room,  without  cost  to  the  Government, 
in  order  to  raise  the  ambient  lighting  level 
in  the  hearing  or  meeting  room  to  the 
lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing at  the  then  current  sUte  of  the  art  of 
television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
phy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equlUble  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Conunlttee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
Uble  and  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstructive  manner. 

(14)  With  the  exception  of  devices  proper- 
ly used  by  official  reporters  and  by  accredit- 
ed media  and  broadcast  personnel  as  cov- 
ered In  these  rules,  no  recording  or  camera 
type  devices  may  be  operated  or  otherwise 
used  during  committee  or  subcommittee 
hearings. 

Rtn.E  1 1 .  QUORUM 

A  majority  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  re- 
porting or  Ubllng  a  measure  or  recommen- 
dation. A  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony  and  receiving  evidence  by  either 
the  full  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
shall  be  not  less  than  two.  A  quorum  for 
taking  any  other  action  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee,  unless  other- 
wise Indicated  in  the  committee  rules. 

RULE  13.  THE  FIVE-MINUTE  RULE 

(a)  The  time  any  one  member  may  address 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  on  any  bill, 
motion  or  other  matter  under  consideration 
shall  not  exceed  five  minutes  and  then  only 
when  the  member  has  been  recognized  by 
the  chairman,  except  that  this  time  limit 
may  be  exceeded  by  unanimous  consent. 
Any  member,  upon  request,  shall  by  recog- 
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(c)  Questions  put  to  witnesses  before  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  perti- 
nent to  the  bill  or  other  subject  matter  that 
may  be  before  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee for  consideration. 

BULK  IT.  VOmiO  AMD  BOLLCAIXS 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
rules,  voting  on  a  measure  or  matter  may  be 
by  rollcall  vote,  division  vote,  voice  vote,  or 
unanimous  consent. 

(b)  Voting  on  reporting  annual  authorisa- 
tion bills  shall  be  by  rollcaU  vote. 

(c)  A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  five  or  more  members 
present,  or  in  the  case  of  subcommittees,  on 
the  request  of  one-fifth  of  a  majority. 

auLX  IS.  PBOXT  von 
A  member  may  vote  by  special  proxy, 
which  must  be  in  writing,  shall  assert  that 
the  member  is  absent  on  official  business  or 
is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  designate 
the  persm  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  au- 
thorisation, and  shaU  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto.  A  member  may 
authorize  a  general  proxy  <»ily  for  motions 
to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  or  her 
vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of 
day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may 
not  be  counted  for  a  quorum.  A  proxy  may 
be  used  in  full  committee  <»-  subcommittees. 
All  proxies  must  be  filed  with  the  staff  di- 
rector and  be  available  for  inspection  at  any 
time. 

aULB  It.  PUTATS  BILLS 

No  private  bDl  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee  if  there  are  two  or  more  dissent- 
ing votes.  Private  biUs  so  rejected  by  the 
committee  will  not  l>e  reconsidered  during 
the  same  Congress  unless  new  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  a  new  hearing  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

BULB  10.  SnrPLBMBNTAL,  MIMOXITY. 
ASDinOIIAL  OB  DIBSBRTIMC  VIXWS 

If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  measure 
or  matter  by  the  committee,  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  timely  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority,  addi- 
tional or  dissenting  views,  that  member 
shall  be  entlUed  to  not  less  than  three  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing  and  signed  by  that 
member,  with  the  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee. All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  in- 
cluded within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of.  the 
report  fUed  by  the  committee  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter. 

BULB  a  1.  poiirrs  or  obdbb 

No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect  to 
any  measiire  reported  by  the  full  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  on  the  ground  that 
hearings  on  such  measure  were  not  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  rules;  except  that  a  point  of 
order  on  that  ground  may  be  made  by  any 
member  of  the  full  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee which  reported  the  measure  If.  In  the 
full  committee  or  subcommittee,  such  point 
of  order  was  (a)  timely  made  and  (b)  Im- 
properly overruled  or  not  properly  consid- 
ered. 
Bxn.x  21.  pusuc  iKSPicnoii  or  comiiTTxx 

BOLLCALLS 

(a)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  In  any  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  committee  for  inspection  by  the 


public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of 
the  committee.  Information  so  available  for 
public  Inspection  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other 
proposition  and  the  name  of  each  member 
voting  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposi- 
tion, and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person, 
and  the  names  of  those  members  present 
but  not  voting.  With  respect  to  each  record 
vote  by  the  committee  on  each  motion  to 
report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  public  char- 
acter, the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for, 
and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  against, 
the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolution  shall 
be  included  in  the  committee  report. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  such  a  rollcall  vote  or 
votes,  when  a  member  Is  in  attendance  at 
any  other  committee,  subcommittee,  or  con- 
ference committee  meeting  during  that 
time,  that  circumstance  shall  be  so  recorded 
in  the  roUcall  record,  upon  timely  notifica- 
tion to  the  chairman  from  that  member. 

BULB  13.  rBOTBCnOIl  OP  RATIONAL  SBCURITT 
niPOBMATIOIl 

(a)  All  national  security  information  bear- 
ing a  classification  of  secret  or  higher  which 
has  been  received  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
received  in  executive  session  and  shall  be 
given  appropriate  safekeeping. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
siiall  with  the  approval  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, establish  such  procedures  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  any  national  security 
information  received  classified  as  secret  or 
higher.  Such  procedures  shall,  however, 
ensure  access  to  this  Information  by  any 
member  of  the  committee  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  requested  the  opportunity  to 
review  such  material. 

BULB  14.  comnrrBB  staitino 
The  staffing  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
standing  subcommittees  shall  be  subject  to 
the  appropriate  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including,  among  other  things, 
the  provisions  of  rule  XI,  clause  5(d). 


RULES  FOR  THE  PERMANENT 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE FOR  THE  98TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  triven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  "Recokd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  IX,  clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
present  the  rules  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  for 
the  98th  Congress,  as  follows: 
Rules  op  Phocbdure  por  the  House  Perma- 
irEMT  Sblxct  Committee  on  Intelligemcb 

1.  CONVENIRG  OP  MEETIMOS 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  for 
the  transaction  of  committee  business  shall 
be  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  chairman. 

In  the  case  of  any  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, other  than  a  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ing, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify 
every  member  of  the  committee  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall  give  rea- 
sonable notice  which,  except  In  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  shall  be  at  least  24 


hours  In  advance  of  any  meeting  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  at  least  48  hours  in 
the  case  of  any  meeting  held  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

a.  PREPARATIONS  POR  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Under  direction  of  the  chairman,  designat- 
ed committee  staff  members  shall  brief 
members  of  the  committee  at  a  time  suffi- 
ciently prior  to  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee meeting  to  assist  the  committee 
members  In  preparation  for  such  meeting 
and  to  determine  any  matter  which  the 
committee  members  might  wish  considered 
during  the  meeting.  Such  briefing  shall,  at 
the  request  of  a  member,  Include  a  list  of  all 
pertinent  papers  and  other  materials  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  committee  that 
l)ear  on  matters  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting. 

The  staff  director  shall  recommend  to  the 
chairman  the  testimony,  papers,  and  other 
materials  to  be  presented  to  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  at  any  meeting.  The  deter- 
mination whether  such  testimony,  papers, 
and  other  materials  shall  be  presented  In 
open  or  executive  session  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  Rules 
of  the  Committee. 

3.  MEETING  PROCEDURES 

Meetings  of  the  committee  and  its  su>>- 
commlttees  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any 
such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  determines  by  record  vote  In  open 
session  and  with  a  majority  present  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions: 

1.  Will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

2.  Will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

3.  Will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual  except  that,  at  a 
hearing  which  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade, 
or  Incriminate  any  person,  the  hearing  may 
he  closed  to  the  public  consistent  with 
clause  2(g)(2)  and  clause  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House; 

4.  Will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 
any  Information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

5.  Will  disclose  information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  In- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if— 

(A)  an  act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  of 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 

6.  Will  violate  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  rule  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Except  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony 
or  receiving  evidence,  for  which  purposes  a 
quonun   shall   consist    of    two   committee 


members,  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
any  other  committee  business  shall  consist 
of  eight  committee  members.  Decisions  of 
the  committee  shall  be  by  majority  vote  of 
the  members  present  and  voting. 

Whenever  the  committee  by  rollcall  vote 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the  report 
of  the  committee  upon  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

4.  PROCEDURES  RKLATBD  TO  TRX  TAKIMG  OP 
TESTIMONT 

Wo«ce.— Witnesses  required  to  appear 
before  the  committee  shaU  be  given  reason- 
able notice  and  all  witnesses  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  these  rules. 

Oath  or  Affirmation.— TesWrnony  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  given  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion which  may  be  administered  by  any 
meml)er  of  the  committee,  except  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  any  sul)- 
commlttee  shall  not  require  an  oath  or  affir- 
mation where  he  or  she  determines  that  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

/nterroffo/ion.— Committee  or  subcommit- 
tee interrogation  shall  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  com- 
mittee staff  as  are  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man or  the  presiding  member. 

Counsel  for  the  Witness.— iA)  Any  witness 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel.  A  witness 
who  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  may  inform 
the  committee  of  such  fact.  If  the  witness 
Informs  the  committee  of  this  fact  at  least 
24  hours  prior  to  his  or  her  appearance 
before  the  committee,  the  committee  shall 
then  endeavor  to  obtain  voluntary  counsel 
for  the  witness.  Failure  to  obtain  such  coun- 
sel wUl  not  excuse  the  witness  from  i4>pear- 
ing  and  testifying. 

(B)  Counsel  shall  conduct  themselves  in 
an  ethical  and  professional  maimer.  FaUure 
to  do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  majority  being  present,  subject 
such  counsel  to  disciplinary  action  which 
may  include  censure,  removal,  or  a  recom- 
mendation of  contempt  proceedings,  except 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee  may  temporarily  remove 
counsel  during  proceedings  Ijefore  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  meml)ers  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, a  majority  being  present,  vote  to  re- 
verse the  ruling  of  the  chair. 

(C)  There  shall  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  counsel.  However,  counsel  may 
submit  In  writing  any  question  he  or  she 
wishes  propounded  to  his  or  her  client  or  to 
any  other  witness  and  may,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  or  her  client's  testimony,  suggest 
the  presentation  of  other  evidence  or  the 
calling  of  other  witnesses.  The  committee  or 
subcommittee  may  use  such  questions  and 
dispose  of  such  suggestions  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

StatemenU  by  Witnesses.— K  witness  may 
make  a  statement,  which  shall  be  brief  and 
relevant,  at  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of 
his  or  her  testimony.  Such  statements  shall 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as 
determined  by  the  chairman,  or  other  pre- 
siding member.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  a  prepared  or  written  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  file  a 
copy  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and 
insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  notice  given,  shall  do  so  at  least  72 
hours  in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance 
before  the  committee. 


Objections  and  RvXing.—Any  objection 
raised  by  a  witness  or  counsel  shall  be  ruled 
upon  by  the  chairman  or  other  presiding 
memt>er.  and  such  ruling  shaU  be  the  ruling 
of  the  committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
committee  present  overrules  the  ruling  of 
the  chair.  A  transcript  shall  be  made  of  the 
testimony  of  each  witness  appearing  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  during 
a  committee  or  subcommittee  hearing  or 
briefing. 

Inspection  and  Correction.— All  witnesses 
testifying  before  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee shall  be  given  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  inst>ect  the  transcript  of  their 
testimony  to  determine  whether  such  testi- 
mony was  correctly  transcribed.  The  witness 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel.  Any  correc- 
tions the  witness  desires  to  make  in  the 
transcript  shall  be  submitted  In  writing  to 
the  committee  within  5  days  from  the  date 
when  the  transcript  was  made  available  to 
the  witness.  Corrections  shall  be  limited  to 
grammar  and  minor  editing,  and  maj'  not  be 
made  to  change  the  substance  of  the  testi- 
mony. Any  questions  arising  with  respect  to 
such  corrections  shall  be  decided  by  the 
chairman.  Upon  request,  thoae  parts  of  tes- 
timony given  by  a  witness  in  executive  ses- 
sion which  are  subsequently  quoted  or  made 
part  of  a  public  record  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  that  witness  at  his  or  her  expense. 

ReQvests  to  Testifv.—The  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  will  consider  requests  to 
testify  on  any  matter  or  measure  pending 
before  the  committee  or  subcommittee.  A 
person  who  believes  that  testimony  or  other 
evidence  presented  at  a  public  hearing,  or 
any  comment  made  by  a  committee  member 
or  a  member  of  the  committee  staff  may 
tend  to  affect  adversely  his  or  her  repuU- 
tlon.  may  request  to  appear  personally 
before  the  committee  to  testify  on  his  or 
her  own  behalf,  or  may  file  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  comment,  or  may  submit  to  the 
chairman  proposed  questions  In  writing  for 
the  cross-examination  of  other  witnesses. 
The  committee  shall  take  such  action  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

Contempt  Procedures.— Jio  recommenda- 
tion that  a  person  be  cited  for  contempt  of 
Congress  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  House 
unless  and  until  the  committee  has.  upon 
notice  to  all  its  members,  met  and  consid- 
ered the  alleged  contempt,  afforded  the 
person  an  opportunity  to  state  In  writing  or 
in  person  why  he  or  she  should  not  be  held 
in  contempt,  and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee  to  forward  such  recommen- 
dation to  the  House. 

Release  of  Name  of  Witness.— At  the  re- 
quest of  any  witness,  the  name  of  that  wit- 
ness scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the  commit- 
tee shall  not  be  released  prior  to,  or  after, 
his  or  her  appearance  before  the  committee, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man. 

Closed  hearings.— A  vote  to  close  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  hearing  may  not  be 
taken  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  pursuant  to 
clause  4  of  House  Rule  XLVIII  unless  at 
least  one  member  of  the  minority  is  present 
to  vote  upon  a  motion  to  close  the  hearing. 

S.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Oeatlon  of  subcommittees  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee.  Subcommit- 
tees shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
committee  may  direct.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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T.  SUBPENAS 

Subpenas  Authorized  by  the  comimittee 
for  the  atten  lance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  m'moranda,  documents,  records 
or  any  other  material  may  be  issued  by  the 
chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  conunittee 
designated  b'  the  chairman,  and  may  be 
served  by  aiiy  person  designated  by  the 
chairman  or  member  issuing  the  subpenas. 
Each  subpeni  shall  have  attached  thereto  a 
copy  of  these  rules. 
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clause  7  of  House  Rule  XLVIII  and  the  pro- 
visions of  these  rules,  or,  in  the  event  of  the 
termination  of  the  conunittee,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the  House. 

No  member  of  the  committee  staff  shall 
be  employed  by  the  committee  unless  and 
until  such  a  member  of  the  committee  staff 
agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, not  to  divulge  any  classified  informa- 
tion which  comes  into  his  or  her  possession 
while  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  or  any  classified  information  which 
comes  into  his  or  her  possession  by  virtue  of 
his  or  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  to  any  person  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  or  the  committee  staff, 
either  during  his  or  her  tenure  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  staff  or  at  any  time  there- 
after except  as  directed  by  the  committee  in 
accordance  with  clause  7  of  House  Rule 
XLVIII  and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or 
in  the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  such  manner  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  House. 

No  member  of  the  conmiittee  staff  shall 
be  employed  by  the  committee  unless  and 
until  such  a  member  of  the  committee  staff 
agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment to  notify  the  conunittee.  or.  in  the 
event  of  the  committee's  termination,  the 
House,  of  any  request  for  his  or  her  testimo- 
ny, either  during  his  or  her  tenure  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  with  respect  to  classified  in- 
formation which  came  into  his  or  her  pos- 
session by  virtue  of  his  or  her  position  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff.  Such  classi- 
fied information  shall  not  be  disclosed  in  re- 
sponse to  such  requests  except  as  directed 
by  the  committee  in  accordance  with  clause 
7  of  House  Rule  XLVIII  and  the  provisions 
of  these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  committee.  In  such  maimer  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  inunedlately  consider 
disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  In  case  any 
member  of  the  committee  staff  fails  to  con- 
form to  any  of  these  rules.  Such  disciplinary 
action  may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to.  Immediate  dismissal  from  the  committee 
staff. 

9.  RECXIFT  or  CLASSIFIED  MATXRIAL 

In  the  case  of  any  information  classified 
under  esUblished  security  procedures  and 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch,  the  committee's 
acceptance  of  such  Information  shall  consti- 
tute a  decision  by  the  committee  that  it 
shall  not  be  disclosed  unless  the  committee, 
by  rollcall  vote,  determines  that  it  wishes  to 
disclose  publicly  a  part  or  all  of  such  infor- 
mation under  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
clause  7  of  House  Rule  XLVIII.  For  pur- 
poses of  receiving  Information  from  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branch,  the  staff 
director  of  the  committee,  or  the  chief  coun- 
sel In  his  or  her  absence,  may  accept  Infor- 
mation on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

10.  PROCEDURES  FOR  HANDLING  CLASSIFIED  OR 
SENSITIVE  MATERIAL 

Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  security  precautions.  At  least 
one  security  guard  shall  be  on  duty  at  all 
times  by  the  entrance  to  control  entry. 
Before  entering  the  office  all  persons  shall 
identify  themselves. 

Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and  ma- 
terial shall  be  segregated  In  a  secure  storage 
area.  They  may  be  examined  only  at  secure 
reading  facilities.  Copying,  duplicating,  or 
removal  from  the  commiteee  offices  of  such 
documents  and  other  materials  are  prohibit- 
ed except  as  is  necessary  for  use  In,  or  prep- 


aration for.  Interviews  or  committee  meet- 
ings, including  the  taking  of  testimony  In 
conformity  with  these  rules. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  shall  at 
all  times  have  access  to  all  papers  and  other 
material  received  from  any  source.  The  staff 
director  shall  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance, under  appropriate  security  proce- 
dures, of  a  registry  which  will  number  and 
identify  all  classified  papers  and  other  clas- 
sified materials  in  the  possession  of  the 
committee,  and  such  registry  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Pursuant  to  clause  7(c)(2)  of  House  Rule 
XLVIII  and  to  clause  2(e)(2)  and  clause 
2(gX2)  of  House  Rule  XI,  members  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
granted  access  to  such  hearings,  records, 
daU.  charts  and  files  of  the  committee  and 
be  admitted  on  a  nonparticipatory  basis  to 
hearings  of  the  committee  which  Involve 
classified  material,  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(1)  Members  who  desire  to  examine  mate- 
rials In  the  possession  of  the  committee  or 
to  attend  committee  hearings  on  a  non-par- 
ticipatory basis  should  notify  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  in  writing. 

(2)  Each  such  request  by  a  member  must 
be  considered  by  the  committee,  a  quoriun 
being  present,  at  the  earliest  practicable  op- 
portunity. The  conunittee  must  determine 
by  record  vote  whatever  action  It  deems  nec- 
essary In  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  Individual  request.  The  committee 
shall  take  into  account,  in  its  deliberations, 
such  considerations  as  the  sensitivity  of  the 
Information  sought  to  the  national  defense 
or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  the  likeli- 
hood of  its  being  directly  or  Indirectly  dis- 
closed and  such  other  concerns— constitu- 
tional and  otherwise— as  affect  the  public 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Such  actions 
as  the  committee  may  take  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to:  (I)  approving  the  request,  in 
whole  or  part:  (ID  denying  the  request:  (III) 
providing  In  different  form  than  requested 
information  or  material  which  Is  the  subject 
of  the  request. 

(3)  In  matters  touching  on  such  requests, 
the  committee  may,  in  its  discretion,  consult 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
such  other  officials  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  member  making 
the  request  In  question  does  not  accede  to 
the  determination  or  any  part  thereof  of 
the  committee  as  regards  the  request,  that 
member  should  notify  the  committee  In 
writing  of  the  grounds  for  his  or  her  dis- 
agreement. The  committee  shall  subse- 
quently consider  the  matter  and  decide,  by 
record  vote,  what  further  action  or  recom- 
mendation, if  any.  it  will  take. 

Whenever  the  select  committee  makes 
classified  material  available  to  any  other 
committee  of  the  House  or  to  any  member 
of  the  House  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  clerk  of  the  conunittee  shall  be  noti- 
fied. The  clerk  shall  at  that  time  provide  a 
copy  of  the  applicable  portions  of  these 
rules  and  of  House  Rule  XLVIII  to  such 
members  or  such  committee  and  insure  that 
the  conditions  contained  therein  under 
which  the  classified  materials  provided  are 
clearly  presented  to  the  recipient.  The  clerk 
of  the  committee  shall  also  maintain  a  writ- 
ten record  identifying  the  particular  infor- 
mation transmitted  and  the  committee  or 
Members  of  the  House  receiving  such  Infor- 
mation. The  staff  director  of  the  committee 
is  further  empowered  to  provide  for  such 
additional  measures  as  he  or  she  deems  nec- 


essary In  providing  material  which  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  to  make  available  to 
a  member  of  the  House  or  a  committee  of 
the  House. 

Access  to  classified  information  supplied 
to  the  committee  shall  be  limited  to  those 
committee  staff  members  with  appropriate 
security  clearances  and  a  need-to-know,  as 
determined  by  the  committee,  and  under 
the  conunittee's  direction,  the  staff  director. 

No  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
committee  staff  shall  disclose.  In  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any  person 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  or  the  com- 
mittee staff  for  any  purpose  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or  other- 
wise, any  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session,  or  the  contents 
of  any  classified  papers  or  other  classified 
materials  or  other  classified  information  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  except  as  author- 
ized by  the  committee  In  accordance  with 
clause  7  of  House  Rule  XLVIII  and  the  pro- 
visions of  these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the 
termination  of  the  committee,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the  House. 

Before  the  committee  makes  any  decision 
regarding  a  request  for  access  to  any  testi- 
mony, papers,  or  other  materials  In  Its  pos- 
session, the  committee  members  shall  have 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  all  per- 
tinent testimony,  papers,  and  other  materi- 
als that  have  been  obtained  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

1 1 .  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  maintain 
a  printed  calendar  for  the  information  of 
each  committee  member  showing  the  meas- 
ures introduced  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  status  of  such  measures— and 
such  other  matters  as  the  committee  deter- 
mines shall  be  included.  The  calendar  shall 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  to  show  perti- 
nent changes.  A  copy  of  each  such  revision 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
committee. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appropri- 
ate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 


enumerated  in  clause  3  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

14.  CHANGES  IN  RULES 

These  Rules  may  be  modified,  amended, 
or  repealed  by  the  committee,  provided  that 
a  notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  change 
has  been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action 
thereon  Is  to  be  taken. 


12.  COMMITTEE  TRAVEL 

No  member  of  the  committee  or  commit- 
tee staff  shall  travel  on  committee  business 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man. Requests  for  authorization  of  such 
travel  shall  state  the  purpose  and  extent  of 
the  trip.  A  full  report  shall  be  filed  with  the 
committee  when  travel  is  completed. 

When  the  chairman  approves  the  foreign 
travel  of  a  member  of  the  conunittee  staff 
not  accompanying  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, all  members  of  the  committee  are  to  be 
advised,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel  of  Its  extent,  nature  and  purpose.  The 
report  referred  to  In  the  previous  paragraph 
shall  be  furnished  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  and  shall  not  be  otherwise  dis- 
seminated without  the  express  authoriza- 
tion of  the  committee  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  the  committee. 

13.  BROADCASTING  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee is  open  to  the  public,  a  majority  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  permit  that  hearing  or  meeting 
to  be  covered.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  televi- 
sion broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  purposes 


RULES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FOR  THE  98TH  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XI.  2(a)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  submit 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
for  publication  in  the  Record.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
approved  the  rules  at  its  organization- 
al meeting  on  Pebruary  1,  1983. 
Rules  for  the  Committee  on  House 

ADMINISTRATION.  98TH  CONGRESS 
RULE  NO.  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  the  committee  and  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  of  the  committee  Is  a 
part  of  the  committee,  and  Is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  committee 
and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  Investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions 
as  required  by  Rule  XI,  clause  5  of  House 
Rules)  to  Incur  expenses  (including  travel 
expenses)  In  connection  therewith. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  under  Rule  X  and  XI 
of  House  Rules  during  the  Congress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

RULE  NO.  a— REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINGS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  shall  be  the 
first  Wednesday  of  every  month  when  the 
House  Is  In  session  in  accordance  with 
Clause  2(b)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  at  the  request  fo  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
Clause  2(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  determination  of  the  busi- 
ness to  be  considered  at  each  meeting  shall 


be  made  by  the  chairman  subject  to  Clause 
2(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need 
not  be  held  If  there  Is  no  business  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

(b)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  the  meeting. 

(c)  The  committee  may  not  sit.  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  Is  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  5-minut« 
rule. 

RULE  NO.  3— OPEN  MEETINGS 

A  required  by  Clause  2(g).  Rule  XI,  each 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in- 
cluding the  markup  of  legislation,  of  the 
committee  or  its  subcommittees,  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public.  Provided,  However,  that  no 
person  other  than  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  such  congressional  staff  and  such 
departmental  representatives  as  they  may 
authorize,  shall  be  present  in  any  business 
or  markup  session  which  has  been  closed  to 
the  public.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to 
any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

RULE  NO.  4— RECORDS  AND  ROLLCALLS 

(a)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in  any 
meeting  of  the  committee  shall  be  made 
available  for  inspection  by  the  public  at  rea- 
sonable times  at  the  committee  offices,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  amendment, 
motion,  order  or  other  proposition;  the 
name  of  each  member  voting  for  and 
against,  and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person, 
and  the  members  present  but  not  voting. 

(b)  All  Committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee:  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  committee  com- 
pliance with  Paragraph  (e)(1)  of  Clause  2. 
Rule  XI.  each  subcommittee  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  subcommittee  actions 
which  shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
suiy  question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote 
shall  be  promptly  made  available  to  the  full 
committee  for  inspection  by  the  public  at 
reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
inspection  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
tion and  the  name  of  each  member  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting. 

(d)  All  subcommittee  hearings,  records, 
daU,  charts,  and  files,  shall  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  congressional  office  records  of  the 
memt>er  serving  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Such  records  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  records  of  the  full  committee,  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  House,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

RULE  NO.  5— PROXIES 

A  vote  by  any  member  in  the  committee 
or  in  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy,  but  such  proxy  must  be  in  writing 
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and  In  the  ti  uids  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  or  the  clerk  of  the  subcommittee, 
u  the  case  t  lay  be,  during  each  rollcall  in 
which  such  I  lember's  proxy  is  to  be  voted. 
Each  proxy  s  lall  designate  the  member  who 
is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization  and 
shall  be  Urn  ted  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendiments  or  motions 
pertaining  tliereto;  except  that  a  member 
may  authoris  e  a  general  proxy  only  for  mo- 
tions to  rece!  s,  adjourn  or  other  procedural 
matters.  Back  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  tJe  member  assigning  his  vote 
and  shall  coi  itain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
that  the  proa  y  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum.  The  member  does 
not  have  to  appear  in  person  to  present 
proxy. 

KOIX  HO.  S— 1  OWO  TO  SIT  AHB  ACT.  SUBTOKHA 
POWEX 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules 
X  and  XI  th( !  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  (subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (tKl)  of  this  paragraph)— 

(1)  to  sit  a  >d  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  SUtes.  whether  the 
House  is  in  i  ession.  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendaice  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses andjhe  production  of  such  books, 
records,  cotrespondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  [documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. The  ciiairman  of  the  committee,  or 
any  membei  designated  by  the  chairman, 
mayadminia  «r  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(bXl)  A  sqbpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  a  committee  or  subcommittee 
under  subpa-agraph  (aK2)  in  the  conduct  of 
any  investig  ition  or  series  of  investigations 
or  activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  thp  members  voting,  a  majority 
being  preseiit.  The  power  to  authorize  and 
issue  subpoOnas  under  subparagraph  (aK2) 
may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  p  irsuant  to  such  rules  and  under 
such  limlUt  ons  as  the  committee  may  pre- 
scribe. Auth  )rized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  chair  nan  of  the  committee  or  by  any 
member  deal  gnated  by  the  committee. 

(2)  Compl  ance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  under 
subparagraph  (aK2)  may  be  enforced  only 
as  authorize  1  or  directed  by  the  House. 

tOLZ  ICO.  7— QUORUMS 

or  recommendation  shall  be 

the  House  unless  a  majority  of 

commitiee  is  actually  present.  For  the 

taking  any  action  other  than  re- 

,  measure,  issuance  of  a  subpoe- 

1  aeetings,  promulgating  Commit- 

or  changing  the  Rules  of  the 

the  quorum  shall  be  one-third 

members  of  the  Committee.  For  pur- 

tal^g  testimony  and  receiving  evi- 

Members    shall    constitute    a 
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RULE 

(a)  The 
to  be 

appropriatt 
case  of 


No 
reported  to 
the 

purposes  of 
porting  any 
ne..  closing 
tee  orders. 
Committee, 
of  the 
poses  of 
dence.    two 
quorum. 

R^LK  IIO.  S— AMKNDlCEItTS 

Any  Ameidment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  sefore  the  committee  must  be 
made  avail  ible  in  written  form  when  re 
quested  by  iny  member  of  the  committee.  If 
such  amenoment  is  not  available  in  written 
form  when  requested,  the  chair  will  allow 
an  appropr  ate  period  of  time  for  the  provi 
sion  thereo 


wo. 


•— REARXMG  PROCEDURES 

c  lalrman.  in  the  case  of  hearings 

conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 

subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 

he4rings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 


committee, shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any 
measure  or  matter  at  least  1  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  latter  event  the  chairman  or 
the  subcommittee  chairman  whichever  the 
case  may  be  shall  make  such  public  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Dally  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  soon  as  possible  after 
such  public  announcement  ts  made. 

(b)  Unless  excused  by  the  chairman,  each 
witness  who  is  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance  of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  and  shall 
limit  his  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
his  statement. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  Is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witneaaes  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearings  thereon. 

(d)  All  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  iU  hearing  or  delibera- 
tions and  may  participate  in  such  hearings 
or  deliberations,  but  no  such  member  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
vote  on  any  matter  before  such  subcommit- 
tee. _ 

(e)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-minute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-mlnute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  members  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  a  witness  in  both  full  and  subcom- 
mittee hearings  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
chairman,  followed  by  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  and  all  other  members  alter- 
nating between  the  majority  and  minority. 
In  recognizing  members  to  question  wit- 
nesses in  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority to  minority  members  present  and 
shall  esUblish  the  order  of  recognition  for 
questioning  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  members  of  the  majority. 
The  chairman  may  accomplish  this  by  rec- 
ognizing two  majority  members  for  each  mi- 
nority member  recognized. 

(f)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  hearings: 

(1)  The  chairman  at  a  hearing  shall  an- 
nounce In  an  opening  statement  the  subject 
of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ncss. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  hearings  may  be  accom- 
panied by  their  own  counsel  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  them  concerning  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  a  hearing  may  tend  to 


defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  peraon. 
itshall- 

(A)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness: 

(B)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session;  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5).  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  sUtements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  10— PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTING 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

(aXl)  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  Is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
conunlttee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  fUing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  imme- 
diately to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(b)(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  roll  call  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  include: 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(b)(1) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  Identified: 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  separately  set  out  and  clearly  Identi- 
fied, if  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 
thority or  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  Act,  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  Identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (If  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
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2(bK2)  of  Rule  X  of  the  House  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  Identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  legislative  committee  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to 
consider  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions during  the  committee's  deliberations 
on  the  measure. 

(d)  Each  report  of  the  conunlttee  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  sUtement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  Inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  day  on  which  the  measure 
or  matter(s>  was  approved,  excluding  Satur- 
days. Sundays,  and  legal  holidays,  in  which 
to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and  signed  by 
that  member,  with  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  conunlttee  shall  be  included 
within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the  report 
filed  by  the  committee  with  respect  to  that 
measure  or  matter.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter  shall  be 
printed  in  a  single  volume  which— 

(1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (O)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  Immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph:  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(f)  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  such  hearings  printed  and  avaUable  for 
distribution  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  measure 
or  matter  In  the  House. 

Rtn.E  NO.  1 1— SmCOmilTTEE  OVERSIGHT 

The  standing  subconunittees  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  conduct  oversight  of  matters 
within  their  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with 
Rule  X.  clatises  2  and  3  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

RULE  wo.  1  a— REVIEW  OF  CONTINUING 
programs;  BUDGET  ACT  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  committee  shall,  in  Its  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Insure  that  appropriations  for  continuing 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  and  activities  Involved.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  Government 
agency  includes  the  organizational  units  of 
government  listed  in  clause  7(c)  of  Rule 
XITI  of  House  Rules. 


(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
jurisdictions  for  which  appropriations  are 
not  made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  appnqtriatlons  therefor  would  be  made 
annually. 

(c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  before 
March  IS  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  its  view  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
fcMTth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  flacal  year  which  are 
within  its  Jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  juris- 
diction which  it  intends  to  be  effective 
durtag  that  flacal  year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  Is  agreed  to.  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allocations  made  to  it  in  the  Joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  and 
promptly  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  House  or  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in 
accordance  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

RULE  NO.  13— BROADCASTING  OP  COMMITRE 
HEARINGS 

The  rule  for  the  broadcasting  of  commit- 
tee hearings  shall  be  the  same  as  Rule  XI. 
clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

RULE  NO.  14— OOMMTTTEE  AND  SUBCOMMITTa 
8TAPP 

Except  as  provided  in  Rule  XI.  clause  5(d) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  shall  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  The  subcommittee  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  within  the  budget  approved 
for  the  subcommittee  by  the  full  committee; 

B.  The  staff  assigned  to  the  minority  shall 
be  appointed  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined in  such  manner  as  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  shall  determine 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  committee: 

C.  The  employees  of  the  committee  not 
assigned  to  a  standing  subcommittee  or  to 
the  minority  under  the  above  provisions 
shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be  removed, 
and  their  remuneration  determined  by  the 
chairman  within  the  budget  approved  for 
such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  IS— TRAVEL  OP  MEMBERS  AND  8TAPP 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lutions as  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
committee  members  and  staff.  Travel  for 
any  member  or  any  staff  member  shall  be 
paid  only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of 
the  chairman.  Travel  may  be  authorized  by 


the  chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences,  and  Investigations  which  in- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
general  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 
Before  such  authorization  is  given  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  in  writ- 
ing the  foUowinr 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  wiU 
occur, 

(3)  The  locations  to  be  visited  and  the 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  in  each; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(bXl)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
imder  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  au- 
thorisation must  be  obtained  from  the 
chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man, in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  in 
a  manner  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur, 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  l>e  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  t>e  spent  in 
each: 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  Ju- 
risdiction involved:  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  Is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  shall  be  initiated  by  the  chairman 
and  shall  he  limited  to  members  and  perma- 
nent employees  of  the  committee. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outeide  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule. 
each  subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff 
attending  meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  chairman 
covering  the  activities  and  other  pertinent 
observations  or  information  gained  as  a 
result  of  such  travel. 

(c)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration pertaining  to  such  travel. 

RULE  NO.  16— NXTMBER  AND  JURISDICTION  OP 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  There  shall  be  five  Standing  Subcom- 
mittees. The  ratio  (majority /minority)  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittees  shall  be: 

Subcommittee  on  Accounts.  (8/4)— Inter- 
nal budget  matters:  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund. 

Subcommittee  on  Contracts  and  Printing. 
(4/2)— Matters  pertaining  to  contracts  for 
goods  and  services.  Matters  pertaining  to 
cost  of  Printing.  Government  Printing 
Office,  depository  libraries,  material  printed 
in  Congressional  Record,  executive  papers 
and  authorization  for  printing  Army  Engi- 
neers' reports. 
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RULE  MO.  17— POWERS  AND  DtJTIES  OF 
SUBCOIIMITTEES 

is  authorized  to  meet, 
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,  on  Services.  (4/2)— Matters 
parking  facilities,  restaurant 

and  beauty  shop  facilities. 

services. 

on  Office  Systems.  (4/2)— 

to  furniture,  electric  and 

fice  equipment  and  other  ac- 
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ROLK  NO.  18|— REFERRAL  OP  LEGISLATION  TO 
StTBCOMMITTEES 

and  other  matters  referred 
shall  be  referred  by  the 
;he  subcommittee  of  appropri- 
within  2  weeks,  unless  by 
of  the  members  of  the  full 
consideration  Is  to  be  otherwise 
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RULE  NOj  19— OTHER  PROCEOtntES  AND 
REGULATIONS 

chain|ian  of  the  full  committee  may 

other  procedures  and  take 

as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 

forgoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the 

ope  ration  of  the  committee. 

34— DESIGNATION  OF  CLERK  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE 

For  the  purposes  of  these  rules  and  the 
Rules  of  th«  House  of  Representatives,  the 
staff  directo  r  of  the  committee  shall  act  as 
the  clerk  of  Ihe  committee. 


RULES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES     FOR     THE 
98TH  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
present  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  for 
the  98th  Congress  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  These  rules 
were  adopted  in  an  open  session  of  the 
committee  on  February  2,  1983. 
Rules  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
AND  Transportation 

RULE  NO.  I.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  the  committee  tmd  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  of  the  conunittee  is  a 
part  of  the  committee,  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  conunittee 
and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions 
as  required  by  Rule  XI.  clause  5  of  House 
Rules)  to  incur  expenses  (including  travel 
expenses)  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  under  Rule  X  and  XI 
of  House  Rules  during  the  Congress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

RULE  NO  II.— REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINGS: 
OPEN  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
month  to  transact  its  business  unless  such 
day  is  a  holiday,  or  Congress  is  in  recess  or 
is  adjourned,  in  which  case  the  Chairman 
shall  determine  the  regular  meeting  day  of 
the  committee  for  that  month.  The  Chair- 
man shall  give  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  far  in  advance  of  the  day  of  the  regu- 
lar meeting  as  the  circumstances  make  prac- 
ticable, a  written  notice  of  such  meeting.  If 
the  Chairman  believes  that  the  committee 
will  not  be  considering  any  bill  or  resolution 
before  the  full  committee  and  that  there  is 
no  other  business  to  be  transacted  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting,  the  meeting  may  be  cancelled, 
delayed  or  deferred  until  such  time  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  may 
be  such  matters  which  require  the  commit- 
tee's consideration.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  meetings  of  any  subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 


ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request 
shall  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  fUlng  of 
the  request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chair- 
man does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting  to  be  held  within  7  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  may  file  in 
the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  held,  specifying  the  date  and 
hour  thereof,  and  the  measure  or  matter  to 
be  considered  at  that  special  meeting.  The 
committee  shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
notice,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  all  members  of  the  committee  that 
such  meeting  will  be  held  and  Inform  them 
of  its  date  and  hour  and  the  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered:  and  only  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  specified  in  that  notice  may 
be  considered  at  that  special  meeting. 

(d)  If  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  The  committee  may  not  sit.  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule. 

(f)(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommit- 
tee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee. In  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  Pro- 
vided, hovoever.  That  no  person  other  than 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  tuid  such  departmental  rep- 
resenUtives  as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  commit- 
tee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
clause  4(a)(1)  of  House  Rule  X  or  by  sub- 
paragraph (2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any 
meeting  that  relates  solely  to  internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  a  majority  of  those 
present,  there  being  In  attendance  the  req- 
uisite number  required  under  the  rules  of 


the  committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose 
of  Uking  testimony, 

(A)  may  vote  to  cloee  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  clause 
(g)(5)of  Rule  VII,  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (gK5)  of  Rule  VII. 
No  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  excluded  from  nonparticipatory  at- 
tendance at  any  hearing  of  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee,  unless  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  by  majority  vote  au- 
thorize the  committee  or  a  particular  sub- 
committee, for  purposes  of  a  particular 
series  of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of 
legislation  or  on  a  particular  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, to  close  its  hearings  to  members 
by  the  same  procedure  designated  in  this 
subparagraph  for  closing  hearings  to  the 
public:  Provided,  however,  that  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  may  by  the  same  proce- 
dure vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of 
hearings. 

RULE  NO.  III.— RECORDS  AND  ROLL  CALLS 

(a)  There  shall  be  kept  In  writing  a  record 
Of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll- 
call  Is  demanded.  The  result  of  each  such 
rollcall  vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
committee  for  inspection  by  the  public  at 
reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
inspection  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
tion and  the  name  of  each  member  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by 
one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 

(b)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  committee;  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  Members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

RULE  NO.  IV.— PROXIES 

(a)  A  vote  by  any  member  in  the  commit- 
tee or  in  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy,  but  such  proxy  must  be  in  writing. 
E^ach  proxy  shall  designate  the  member  who 
is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  thereto:  except  that  a  member 
may  authorize  a  general  proxy  only  for  mo- 
tions to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedureal 
matters.  Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 
Hon. . 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear :  Anticipating  that  I  wlU  be 

absent  on  official  business  or  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present,  I  hereby  authorize  you 
to  vote  in  my  place  and  stead  in  the  consid- 
eration of and  any  amendments  or 

motions  pertaining  thereto. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Executed  this  the  day  of , 

19—,  at  the  time  of p.m./a.m. 


KmX  NO.  v.— power  to  sit  AND  ACT,  SOBPORWA 
POWER 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules 
X  and  XI  the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  (subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (bKl)  of  this  paragraph)— 

( 1 )  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er the  House  is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearing, 
and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents 
as  It  deems  necessary.  The  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  may  administer  oaths  of  any 
witness. 

(bXl)  A  subpoena  may  be  Issued  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  under  subpara- 
graph (aM2)  In  the  conduct  of  any  Investiga- 
tion or  activity  or  series  of  Investigations  or 
activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  voting,  a  majority  being 
present.  Such  authorized  subpoenas  shaU  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  the  commit- 
tee. If  a  specific  request  for  a  subpoena  has 
not  been  previously  rejected  by  either  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee,  after  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member,  may  au- 
thorize and  issue  a  subpoena  under  subpara- 
graph (a)(2)  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  activity  or  series  of  Investigations  or 
activities,  and  such  subpoena  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  deemed  a  subpoena  issued  by 
the  committee.  Whenever  a  subpoena  is 
issued  under  this  subparagraph,  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  the  Chairman  shall 
notify  all  members  of  the  committee  of  such 
action,  . 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  under 
subparagraph  (aK2)  may  be  enforced  only 
as  authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

(c)  Each  witness  who  has  been  subpoe- 
naed, upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee, 
may  report  to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the 
committee,  and  there  sign  appropriate 
vouchers  for  travel  allowances  and  attend- 
ance fees.  If  hearings  are  held  in  cities  other 
than  Washington,  D.C.  the  witness  may 
contact  the  counsel  of  the  committee,  or  his 
representative,  prior  to  leaving  the  hearing 
room. 


RULE  IfO.  VI.— QUORUMS 


(a)  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  any  action  other  than 
the  closing  of  a  meeting  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (f )  of  committee  Rule  II.  the  au- 
thorizing of  a  subpoena  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (b)(1)  of  committee  Rule  VIII, 
and  the  actions  described  in  subparagraph 
(b).  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  Rule, 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or 
recommendation. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  approval  of  any  of  the  following 
actions: 

(1)  Construction,  alteration,  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  a  public  building  involving  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  $500,000  and  lease 
of  space  at  an  average  annual  rental  in 
excess  of  $500,000  (section  2  of  P.L.  92-313, 
40  U.S.C.  606). 


(2)  Survey  Investigation  of  a  proposed 
project  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
(section  4  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
March  4.  1913.  33  U.S.C.  542). 

(3)  Construction  of  a  water  resources  de- 
velopment project  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers with  an  estimated  Federal  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000  (section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  as  amended). 

(4)  Continuation  of  the  authorization  of  a 
water  resouces  development  project  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
where  such  project  has  been  recommended 
for  deauthorlzatlon  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

(6)  Deletion  of  water  quality  storage  in  a 
Federal  reservoir  project  where  the  benefits 
attributable  to  water  quality  are  15  percent 
or  more  but  not  greater  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  project  benefits  (section  65  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974). 

(6)  Authorization  of  a  Soil  Conservation 
Service  watershed  project  Involving  any 
single  structure  of  more  than  4.000  acre  feet 
of  total  capacity  (section  2  of  P.L.  566.  83rd 
Congress,  as  amended). 

<d)  Two  members  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  tod  receiving 
evidence. 

ROUS  NO.  VII.— HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman.  In  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any 
measure  or  matter  at  least  one  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  latter  event  the  chairman  or 
the  subcommittee  chairman  whichever  the 
case  may  be  shall  make  such  public  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Dally  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  shall  promptly  enter 
the  appropriate  information  into  the  com- 
mittee scheduling  service  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  as  soon  as  possible  after 
such  public  announcement  is  made. 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  who 
is  to  appear  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
comnUttee  shall  fUe  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  at  least  2  working  days  before 
the  day  of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  tesUmony  and  shall 
limit  his  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
his  statement. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  members  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(d)  Upon  announcement  of  a  hearing,  to 
the  extent  practicable  the  Oerk  and  Staff 
Director  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  a  concise 
summary  of  the  subject  matter  (including 
legislative  reports  and  other  material)  under 
consideration  which  shall  be  made  available 
immediately  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  addition,  upon  announcement  of  a 
hearing  and  subsequently  as  they  are  re- 
ceived, the  Chairman  shall  make  available 
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may  cite  the  offender  to  the 

cJDntempt. 

Wher  ever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 

te  timony  at  an  Investigatory  hear- 

tei  d  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 

p^rson. 

testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 

in    executive    session,    notwlth- 

provisions  of  clause  (fK2)  of 

[I,   if  by   a   majority   of   those 

th  sre  being  in  attendance  the  req- 

num  >er  required  under  the  rules  of 

conunil  tee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose 

lestimony.  the  committee  deter- 

such  evidence  or  testimony  may 

deftune.  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 


the 


testin  ony 

the 
being  I 
cr 
de  trade. 


committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
in  open  session  only  if  a  ma- 
members  of  the  committee,  a 
present,  determine  that  such 
testimony    will    not    tend    to 
or  Incriminate  any  person, 
case  the  committee  shall  afford 
an  opportunity  to  voluntarily 
witness:  and  receive  and  dispose 
from  such  person  to  subpoena 
vitnesses. 

and  dispose  of  requests  from 
to   subpoena  additional   wit- 


as  provided  in  subparagraph 
shall  receive  and  the  com- 


mittee shall  dispose  .of  requests  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

(10)  No  major  investigation  by  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  initiated  without  approval  of 
a  majority  of  such  subcommittee. 

RULB  HO.  VIIl.— PHOCEDORES  FOR  REPORTING 
BILLS  AKD  RESOLUTIONS 

(aKl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any 
measure  approved  by  the  committee  and  to 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  •  nukjority  of  the  members  of  the 
coRunittee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  imme- 
diately to  the  Chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(b)(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  roUcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  include— 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(b>(l) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set  out 
and  clearly  identified; 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  s^tion 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
fied, if  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 
thority or  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
office  under  section  403  of  such  Act.  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
4(c)(2)  of  Rule  X  of  the  House  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  legislative  committee  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to 
consider  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions during  the  committee's  deliberations 
on  the  measure. 


(d)  Each  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  Inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  In  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee.  All  such  views 
so  filed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be 
a  part  of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which— 

(1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (c)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 

This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  ccommittee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  In  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(f)(1)  All  committee  and  subconunittee 
prints,  reports,  documents,  or  other  materi- 
als, not  otherwise  provided  for  under  Rule 
VIII.  that  purport  to  express  publicly  views 
of  the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees or  members  of  the  committee  or  its  sub- 
committees shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  prior  to  print- 
ing and  distribution  and  any  member  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  views  in- 
cluded as  part  of  such  material  prior  to 
printing,  release  and  distribution  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (e)  of  this  rule. 

(2)  No  committee  or  subcommittee  docu- 
ment containing  views  other  than  those  of 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  be  published  without  approval  of  the 
committee  or  subcommitee. 

RULE  NO.  IX.— OVERSIGHT 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  or  changes  in 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
there  shall  be  in  conformity  with  Rule  XV  a 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight. 

(b)  The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  shall  coop- 
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eratively  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
and  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  entities  having  respon- 
sibilities in  or  for  the  administration  and 
execution   thereof,   in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  laws  and  the  programs  there- 
under arc  being  implemented  and  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  whether  such  programs  shall 
be  continued,  curtailed,  or  eliminated.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  shall  coop- 
eratively review  and  study  any  conditions  or 
circumstances  which  may  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  ad- 
ditional legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  (whether  or  not  any  bill  or 
resolution  has  been  introduced  with  respect 
thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing  basis  un- 
dertake future  research  and  forecasting  on 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  shall  in  no  way  limit  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  subcommittees  from  car- 
rying out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

(c)  The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  shall  coop- 
eratively review  and  study  on  a  continuing 
basis  the  impact  or  probable  impact  of  tax 
policies  affecting  subjecU  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee. 

rule  no.  x.— review  of  continuing 
programs:  budget  act  provisions 
(a)  The  committee  shall,  in  its  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  its  jurisdiction, 
insure  that  appropriations  for  continuing 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  and  activities  involved.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  Government 
agency  includes  the  organizational  unlU  of 
government  listed  in  clause  7(d)  of  Rule 
XIII  of  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
jurisdictions  for  which  appropriations  are 
not  made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  appropriations  therefor  would  be  made 
annually.  ^  , 

(c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  before 
March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are 
within  its  jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  Its  juris- 
diction which  It  Intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  agreed  to.  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  conunlttee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allocations  made  to  It  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory sUtement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  and 
promptly  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House.  In  the  manner  provided  by  section 


302  of  the  Congressional   Budget  Act  of 

1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  In  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  House  or  submit  such  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in 
accordance  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

RULE  NO  XI.— BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEl 
HEARINGS 

(a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to  pro- 
vide means,  in  conformity  with  accepUble 
standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, by  which  committee  hearings,  or  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  stlU  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cover- 
age regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legisUtive 
and  represenUtlve  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  Issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  Its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon:  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. ,  ^., 

(b)  In  addition,  it  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use.  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  U,  further,  the  Intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  stUl  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Govern- 
ment officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and 
the  general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other 
meeting  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
and  observance  of  the  accepUble  standards 
of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House  In  its 
operations  and  shall  not  be  such  as  to— 

(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearings  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities 
of  committee  members  In  connection  with 
that  hearing  or  meeting  or  In  connection 
with  the  general  work  of  the  committee  or 
of  the  House;  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  any  member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  committee,  or  any 
member  Into  disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  avaUable  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  committee  may 
permit,  by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered.  In 


whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
and  still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such 
methods  of  coverage,  but  only  under  such 
written  rules  as  the  committee  may  adopt  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes,  provisions, 
and  requirements  of  this  clause. 

(fXl)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverace 
of  the  hearings  or  meeting  is  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  cover- 
age shall  be  conducted  and  presented  with- 
out commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  conunlttee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  wUl  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  Is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  Is  supple- 
mentary to  subparagraph  (gK5)  of  Rule  VII. 
relating  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 

wi  t  DCSSCS  • 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras. 
ot)erating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  fair  and  equlU- 
ble  procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibUity  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  In.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  whUe  the  conunlttee  is  in 

session.  ^  „  ^. 

(7)  Floodlights.  spotlighU.  strobelighU. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  In  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  the 
meeting  at  the  then  current  sUte  of  the  art 
of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shaU  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photography 
that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrangement  de- 
vised by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Press 
Photographers.  .  . 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
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RULE  NO.  XI|.— COlOaTTKE  AKD  SUBCOlOaTnX 
BUDGITS 

(a)  The  ^hairman.  in  consultation  with 
the  chalmn  ui  of  each  subcommittee,  the 
majority  mc  mbers  of  the  committee  and  the 
minority  n  embership  of  the  committee, 
shall,  for  ei  ch  session  of  the  Congress,  pre- 
consf  lidated  committee  budget.  Such 
include  necessary  amounts  for 
.  for  necessary  travel,  investi- 
other  expenses  of  the  full  com- 
subcommittees. 
AuthoHzation  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
un  Foreseen  committee  and  subcom- 
exi  «nses  may  be  procured  by  one 
ad<vtional  expense  resolutions  proc- 
same  manner  as  set  out  herein. 
C)hairman  or  any  chairman  of  a 
may  initiate  necessary  travel 
jrovided  in  Rule  XIV  within  the 
consolidated  budget  as  ap- 
House  and  the  Chairman  may 
vouchers  thereof, 
monthly,  the  chairman  shall 
Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
vriting.  a  full  and  detailed  ac- 
all  expenditures  made  during 
since  the  last  such  accounting 
aipount  budgeted  to  the  full  com- 
report  shall  show  the  amount 
of  such  expenditure  and  the 
i^hich  such  expenditure  is  attrib- 
of  such  monthly  report  shall 
in  the  committee  office  for 
idembers  of  the  committee. 


nec»sary ' 


lUe 


HO.  XIII.— COmilTTKE  AND 
SUBCOMMITTZX  STATT 


(a)  The  p  rofessional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  t  le  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  in  such 

the  minority  members  of  the 
shall  determine  within  the 
budget  apph>ved  for  such  purposes:  Provid- 
ed, howeve: .  that  no  minority  staff  person 
shall  be  ccnnpensated  at  a  rate  which  ex- 
paid  his  or  her  majority  party 
staff  counU  rpart. 

(b)  The  I  rofessional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  ( ommittee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 

or  to  the  minority  under  the 
above  provi  lion  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removec.  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined by  tl  e  Chairman. 

(c)  The  t  rofessional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  ttie  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  su  >ervision  and  direction  of  the 
ranking  mliority  party  member  of  the  full 
committee  vho  may  delegate  such  authority 
as  he  deter  nines  appropriate. 

(d)  The  I  irofessional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  commit  tee  not  assigned  to  a  subcommit- 
tee or  to  I  he  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  su  ^ervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign 
the  duties  find  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  ahd  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(e)  It  is  i  itended  that  the  slulls  and  expe- 
rience of  al  members  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  be  a  railable  to  all  members  of  the 
committee. 

(fXl)  Th  I  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  committee  is  authorized 


to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
standing  subcommittee  on  this  committee  is 
authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  person  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking 
minority  party  member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  (A)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
established  in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  of 
House  Rule  XI;  Provided,  however,  a  staff 
person  appointed  by  a  ranking  minority 
memtier  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  that  paid  his  or  her  majority 
party  staff  counterpart. 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  shall 
apply  to  six  subcommittees  only,  and  no 
member  shall  appoint  more  than  one  person 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  House  Rule  XI  unless  such  staff 
positions  are  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
primary  or  additional  expense  resolution. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  by  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  professional  and  clerical  members 
of  the  subcommittee  staffs  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  remu- 
neration determined  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman. 

(7)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee. 

RULE  NO.  XIV.— TRAVXL  OF  MXHBERS  AND  STAFT 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lutions as  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
committee  members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full 
committee  for  any  member  or  any  staff 
member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior 
authorization  of  the  chairman.  Travel  may 
be  authorized  by  the  chairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attendance  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  and  meetings,  conferences,  and 
investigations  which  involve  activities  or 
subject  matter  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  Before  such  authori- 
zation is  given  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Chairman  In  writing  the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  Chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon 
the  representation  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  writing  setting 


forth  those  items  enumerated  in  (1),  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  and  In  addition 
thereto  setting  forth  that  subcommittee 
funds  are  available  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  person  or  persons  being  authorized  by 
the  subconunlttee  chairman  to  undertake 
the  travel  and  that  there  has  been  a  compli- 
ance where  applicable  with  Rule  VII  of  the 
committee. 

(cXl)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  au- 
thorization must  l>e  obtained  from  the 
Chairman,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  subcommittee 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
Chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chair- 
man, in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  in 
a  manner  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur. 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  In 
each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  ju- 
risdiction Involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except 
that  individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
conference  or  meeting)  and  shall  be  limited 
to  members  and  permanent  employees  of 
the  committee. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff 
attending  meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Chairman 
covering  the  activities  and  other  pertinent 
observations  or  information  gained  as  a 
result  of  such  travel,  when  requested  by  the 
Chairman. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration pertaining  to  such  travel. 

RULE  NO.  XV.— NUMBER  AND  JintlSDICTION  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  There  shall  be  6  standing  subcommit- 
tees. All  proposed  legislation  and  other  mat- 
ters related  to  the  subcommittees  listed 
under  standing  subcommittees  named  below 
shall  be  referred  to  such  subcommittees,  re- 
spectively: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion 


(6)  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
(b)  The  committee  may  provide  for  such 
additional  subcommittees  as  determined  to 
be  appropriate;  Provided,  however,  that 
such  additional  subcommittees  are  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  majority  members  on 
the  conunittee. 


RULE  wo.  XVI.— FOWER8  AND  DUTIES  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consulUtlon  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possi- 
ble. ^        __,  , 

(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so.  may  report  such  bUl.  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  conmilttee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  biU.  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 
vote.  ,  . 

(c)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  sub- 
committee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  Is  not  in  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  reporting 
of  that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  notice  of  the  filing  of 
that  request. 

(d)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate,  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  (or  pertinent  sub- 
committee thereof)  and  may  not  therefore 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  its  mem- 
be™-"  x^       , 

(e)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  upon  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  where  practicable  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  reported  unless  the  com- 
mittee shaU  by  majority  vote  otherwise 
direct.  No  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  considered  by  the  full  committee 
unless  it  has  been  delivered  to  the  offices  of 
all  members  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
meeting,  unless  the  chairman  determines 
that  such  bill  U  of  such  urgency  that  it 
should  be  given  early  consideration.  Where 
practicable,  such  bills,  resolutions,  or  other 
matters  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  compari- 
son with  present  law  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  proposed  change. 

RULE  NO.  XVII.— REFERRAL  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  investigation,  or 
other  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject 


listed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  subcom- 
mittee named  in  Rule  XV  referred  to  or  ini- 
tiated by  the  full  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred by  the  Chairman  to  all  subcommit- 
tees of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  within  two 
weeks,  unless,  by  majority  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  full  committee,  con- 
sideration is  to  be  by  the  full  committee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  untU  three  days  shaU  have  elapaed 
after  written  notification  of  such  pnwowd 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shaU  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  for  that  purpose  at 
which  time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee.  All 
bills  shall  be  referred  under  this  rule  to  the 
subcommittee  of  proper  juriadlction  without 
regard  to  whether  the  author  is  or  is  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  A  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  other  matter  referred  to  a  subcom- 
mittee in  accordance  with  this  rule  may  be 
recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  committee's  direct  consideration  or  for 
reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Rule  XVII  with  respect 
to  any  matter,  the  Chairman  may  refer  the 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  sub- 
committees, consistent  with  Rule  XV,  for 
concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  llmiUtions  in  the  case  of  any  subcom- 
mittee after  the  first),  or  divide  the  matter 
into  two  or  more  parte  (reflecting  different 
subjecte  and  Jurtedlctions)  and  refer  each 
such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee,  or 
refer  the  matter  to  a  special  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Chairman  (from 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  having 
legislative  jurisdiction)  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  considering  that  matter  and  report- 
ing to  the  full  committee  thereon,  or  make 
such  other  provisions  as  may  be  considered 
appropriate. 

RULE  NO.  XVIII.— SIZES  AND  PARTY  RATIOS  ON 
SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  number  of  sub- 
committees and  their  party  ratios  permit, 
the  size  of  all  subcommittees  shall  be  estab- 
lished so  that  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  committee  have  an  equal  number  of 
subcommittee  assignments;  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  member  may  waive  his  or  her 
right  to  an  equal  number  of  subcommittee 
assignments  on  the  committee;  and  provided 
further,  that  the  majority  party  members 
may  limit  the  number  of  subcommittee  as- 
signmente  of  the  Chairman  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  in  order  to  equalize  com- 
mittee workloads.  ^  „  ^ 

(b)  On  each  subcommittee  there  shall  be  a 
ratio  of  majority  party  members  to  minority 
party  members  which  shall  be  no  less  favor- 
able to  the  majority  party  than  the  ratio  for 
the  full  committee.  In  calculating  the  ratio 
of  majority  party  members  of  minority 
party  members,  there  shall  be  included  all 
ex  officio  voting  members  of  the  subcommit- 

(c)  Following  shall  be  the  sizes  and  major- 
ity/minority ratios  for  subcommittees: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Aviation:  (27  mem- 
bers) (17  majority;  10  minority); 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment: (22  members);  (14  majority;  8  minori- 
ty); 
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(3)  Subcommittee  on  Inveatlgations  and 
Oversight:  (19  members);  (12  majority;  7  mi- 
nority); 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Oroimds:  (12  members);  (8  majority;  4  mi- 
nority); 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion: (28  members);  (18  majority;  10  minori- 
ty): 

,  (6)  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources:  (25 

members);  (16  majoritr.  9  minority). 

(d)  The  full  committee  Chairman  shaU 
recommend  to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  the 
names  of  those  members  (I)  selected  by  the 
majority  party  members  of  the  committee 
in  a  manner  determined  by  them,  and  (2)  se- 
lected by  the  minority.  Provided,  however, 
that  reoRnmendations  of  conferees  to  the 
Speaker  shall  provide  a  ratio  of  majority 
party  members  to  minority  party  membera 
which  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  ma- 
jority party  then  the  ratio  for  the  fxill  com- 
mittee. 


RXJLES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN     AFFAIRS      OP     THE 
HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR  THE  98TH  CONGRESS 
(Mr.    ZABLOCKI    asked    and    was 
given   permission   to   extend   his   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Bir.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XI.  clause  2(a)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  present  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  98th 
Congress,  as  follows: 

Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Porbion 
Affairs.  98th  Congress 
(Adopted  February  3. 1983) 
1.  general  provisions 
The  Rules  of  the  House,  and  in  particular, 
the  committee  rules  enumerated  in  Clause  2 
of  Rule  XI,  are  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  extent  applicable. 
Each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Committee")  U  a  part  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  is  subject  to  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Conunittee,  and  to  ite  rules  to 
the  extent  applicable. 

2.  DATE  or  meeting 

The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Commit- 
tee ShaU  be  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
month  when  the  House  is  in  session  pursu- 
ant to  Clause  2(b)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House. 
Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  at 
the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  accordance  with  Clause 
2(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. ,     . 

The  determination  of  the  busmess  to  be 
considered  at  each  meeting  shall  be  made  by 
the  Chairman  subject  to  Clause  2(c)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need  not 
be  held  if  there  is  no  business  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

3.  QUORUM 

For  purposes  of  taking  testimony  and  re- 
ceiving evidence,  two  Members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

One-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking  any 
action,  with  the  following  exceptions:  (1) 
Reporting  a  measure  or  recommendation, 
(2)  closing  Committee  meetings  and  hear- 
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public,  and  (3)  authorizing  the 
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hearing   conducted    by   the 
or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  open 
except  when  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
esent,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
o|-  part  of  the  remaines  of  that 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
beciuse  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
en<  anger   the   national  security   or 
viol  Lte  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
Repre^ntatives.    Notwithstanding    the 
sentence,    a   majority   of   those 
ttlere  being  in  attendance  the  req- 
nun  ber  required  under  the  rules  of 
Comnr  ittee  to  be  present  for  the  pur- 
tat  Ing  testimony- 
vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
evid^nce  to  be  received  would  endan- 
n^tional  security  or  violate  para- 
this  subsection:  or 
vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
ps ragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Wheiever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
t4stimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incrimi- 


tefidi 
p;rson- 


tie 


testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 

in    executive    session,    notwith- 

provisions  of  isaragraph  (1)  of 

subset:tion,  if  by  a  majority  of  those 

tl  lere  being  in  attendance  the  req- 

nun  ber  required  under  the  rules  of 

Comn  ittee  to  be  present  for  the  pur- 

taf  ing  testimony,  the  Committee  or 

determines   that    such    evi- 

t^stimony  may  tend  to  defame,  de- 

i:  icriminate  any  person;  and 

;;ommittee  or  subcommittee  shall 

receive  such  testimony  in  open 

only  if  a  majority  of  the  Memt>ers,  a 

Deing    present,    determines    that 

evid^ice  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to 

Je.  or  incriminate  any  person. 

Aember  of  the  House  may  be  ex- 

frc  Tl  nonparticipatory  attendance  at 

hearing  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 

the  House  of  Representatives 

majority  vote  authorized  the  Com- 

"subcommittee,  for  purposes  of  a 

series  of  hearings  on  a  particular 

legislation  or  on  a  particular  sub- 

Mestigation,  to  close  its  hearings  to 

sy  the  same  procedures  designat- 

subsection  for  closing  hearings  to 


(4)  The  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
may  be  the  procedure  designated  in  this 
subsection  vote  to  close  1  sutwequent  day  of 
hearing. 

5.  ANNOUNCEMENT  OT  HEARINGS  AND  MARKEUPS 

Public  announcement  shall  be  made  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing or  markup  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  at  least  1  week 
before  the  commencement  of  that  hearing 
or  markup  unless  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  begin  meeting  at  an  earlier  date.  Such  de- 
termination may  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  hearing  or  markup  by  the  Chairman  or 
subcommittee  chairman,  as  appropriate. 

Public  announcement  of  all  hearings  and 
markups  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble data  and  shall  be  published  in  the  Daily 
Digest  portion  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  promptly  entered  into  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Information 
Systems. 

Members  shall  be  notified  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  1  week  in 
advance  of  all  meetings  (including  markups 
and  hearings)  and  briefings  of  subcommit- 
tees and  of  the  full  Committee. 

The  agenda  for  each  Committee  and  sub- 
committee meeting,  setting  out  all  items  of 
business  to  be  considered,  including  a  copy 
of  any  bill  or  other  document  scheduled  for 
markup,  shall  be  furnished  to  each  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  Memt)er  by  delivery  to 
the  Member's  office  at  least  2  full  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  before  the  meeting,  when- 
ever possible. 

«.  WITNESSES 

A.  Interrogation  of  witnesses 

Insofar  as  practicable,  witnesses  shall  be 
permitted  to  present  their  oral  statements 
without  interruption,  questioning  by  the 
Committee  Members  taking  place  after- 
ward. After  completing  his  questioning,  the 
Chairman  shall  recognize  the  ranking  ma- 
jority and  then  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  and  thereafter  in  recognizing 
Members  present,  he  may  give  preference  to 
the  Members  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at 
the  hearing,  taking  into  consideration  the 
majority  and  minority  ratio  of  the  Members 
actually  present.  A  Member  desiring  to 
speak  or  ask  a  question  shall  address  the 
Chairman  and  not  the  witness  in  order  to 
insure  orderly  procedure. 

Each  Member  may  interrogate  the  witness 
for  5  minutes,  the  reply  of  the  witness  being 
included  in  the  5-minute  period.  After  all 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  the  round  shall  begin  again  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Chairman  shall  take  note  of  Members 
who  are  in  their  chairs  when  each  day's 
hearing  begins  and,  insofar  as  practicable, 
when  the  time  occurs  for  Interrogation, 
shall  recognize  each  such  Member  ahead  of 
all  others. 

B.  Statement  of  witnesses 

So  far  as  practicable,  each  witness  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  48  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  and  shall 
make  a  brief  oral  summary  of  his  views. 

T.  PREPARATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP 
COMMITTEE  RECORDS 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
made  of  all  hearings  and  markup  sessions. 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  any  witness 
may  examine  the  transcript  of  his  or  her 
own  remarks  and  may  make  any  grammati- 
cal or  technical  changes  that  do  not  sub- 


stantially alter  the  record.  Any  such 
Member  or  witness  shall  return  the  tran- 
script to  the  Committee  offices  within  6  cal- 
endar days  (not  including  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)  after  receipt  of  the 
transcript,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practi- 
cable. 

Any  information  supplied  for  the  record 
at  the  request  of  a  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  provided  to  the  Member  when 
received  by  the  Committee. 

Transcripts  of  hearings  and  markup  ses- 
sions (except  for  the  record  of  a  meeting  or 
hearing  which  is  closed  to  the  public)  shall 
be  printed  as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  corrected  versions,  except  that 
the  Chairman  may  order  the  transcript. of  a 
hearing  to  be  printed  without  the  correc- 
tions of  a  Member  or  witness  if  the  Chair- 
man determines  that  such  Member  or  wit- 
ness has  been  afforded  a  reasonable  time  to 
correct  such  transcript  and  such  transcript 
has  not  been  returned  within  such  time. 

8.  EXTRANEOUS  MATERIAL  IN  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

No  extraneous  material  shall  be  printed  in 
either  body  or  appendixes  to  any  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  hearing,  except  matter 
which  has  been  accepted  for  incusion  in  the 
record  during  the  hearing.  Copies  of  bills 
and  other  legislation  under  consideration 
and  responses  to  written  questions  submit- 
ted by  Members  shall  not  be  considered  ex- 
traneous material. 

Extraneous  material  in  either  the  body  or 
appendixes  to  any  hearing  to  be  printed 
which  would  be  in  excess  of  eight  printed 
pages  (for  any  one  submission)  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  written  request  to  the 
Chairman,  such  written  request  to  contain 
an  estimate  in  writing  from  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of  publishing 
such  material. 

9.  PUBUC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  COMMITTEE  VOTES 

The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in  any 
meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  t>e  made 
available  for  inspection  by  the  public  at  rea- 
sonable times  at  the  Committee  offices— in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  amendment, 
motion,  order,  or  other  proposition;  the 
name  of  each  Member  voting  for  and 
against  and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person: 
and  the  Members  present  but  not  voting. 

A  rollcall  vote  shall  be  ordered  on  any 
question  at  the  request  of  20  percent  of 
those  present. 

10.  PROXIES 

Proxy  voting  is  permitted  in  the  Commit- 
tee only  under  the  following  conditions: 
The  proxy  authorization— 

(a)  Shall  be  in  writing: 

(b)  Shall  assert  that  the  Member  is  absent 
on  official  business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee; 
and 

(c)  Shall  be  limited  to  a  motion  to  report  a 
bill  or  a  resolution. 

Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Member  assigning  his  or  her  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  are  not 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

11.  PRIOR  APPROVAL  OP  REPORTS 

No  Committee,  sulxommittee,  or  staff 
report,  study,  or  other  document  which  pur- 
port to  express  publicly  the  views,  findings, 
conclusions,  or  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  or  the  subcommittee  may  be  re- 
leased to  the  public  or  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  unless  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  appropriate.  In  any  case  in 
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which  Clause  2(1)(5)  of  House  Rule  XI  does 
not  apply,  each  Member  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  views  or  a  disclaimer  included 
as  part  of  the  material  filed  or  released,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

la.  STAPF  SERVICES 

The  Committee  staff  shall  be  selected  and 
organized  so  that  it  can  provide  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  professional  services  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Committee, 
the  subcommittees,  and  all  its  Members. 

The  staff  shall  include  persons  with  train- 
ing and  experience  in  foreign  affairs  who 
have  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  skills  so 
as  to  make  available  to  the  Committee  serv- 
ices of  individuals  who  have  a  firsthand  ac- 
quaintance with  major  countries  and  areas 
and  with  major  aspecU  of  U.S.  overseas  pro- 
grams and  operations. 

It  is  intended  that  the  skills  and  experi- 
ence of  all  members  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  available  to  all  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  Committee,  except  those  assigned 
to  the  minority  or  to  a  subcommittee  as  pro- 
vided below,  shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be 
removed,  by  the  Chairman  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee.  Their  remuneration  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Chairman  within  the  ceilings 
set  in  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI,  and  they  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman.  Staff  assignments  are 
to  be  authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chairman.  ,    ,    .  „ 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  as  the 
minority  Members  of  the  Committee  shall 
determine  within  the  general  ceiling  in 
Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  minority  sUff  person  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid 
his  or  her  majority  party  staff  counterpart. 
Such  staff  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  dirction  of  the  ranking  minority 
Member  with  the  approval  or  consulUtion 
of  the  minority  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  In  the  matter  of  subcommittee  staff- 
ing: .,  . 

(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  Committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. ^       .       t. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  Member  of  each 
of  six  standing  subcommittees  on  this  Com- 
mittee Is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
person  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
said  ranking  minority  Member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  (A)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
esUbllshed  In  Paragraph  (c)  of  Clause  6  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  or  (B) 
the  xate  paid  the  staff  member  appointed 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 

<4)  No  Member  shall  appoint  more  than 
one  person  pursuant  to  the  above  provi- 
sions. ^  „  . ,    . 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  ranking  minority  party  Members  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  available  from  the  staff  posi- 
tions provided  under  Clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 


13.  NtTMBER  AND  JURISDICTION  OP 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  The  full  Committee  will  handle  the 
markup  and  reporting  of  general  legislation 
relating  to  foreign  assistance  (Including  de- 
velopment assistance,  security-related  aid. 
and  Public  Law  480  programs  abroad)  or  re- 
lating to  the  Peace  Corps.  Regional  subcom- 
mittees will  have  responsibility  with  respect 
to  foreign  assistance  as  follows: 

(1)  The  annual  legislative  programs  of  for- 
eign assistance  for  each  region  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  for 
review  and  legislative  recommendations, 
within  a  time  frame  to  be  set  by  the  Com- 
mittee. „ - 

Those  subcommittees  shall  be  responsible 
for  ongoing  oversight  of  all  foreign  assist- 
ance activities  affecting  their  region. 

(3)  Those  sul)committees  shall  have  the 
responsibility  of  annually  reporting  to  the 
full  Committee,  on  a  timely  basis,  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  their  oversight.  In- 
cluding specific  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation relating  to  foreign  assistance. 

(b)  There  shall  be  eight  standing  subcom- 
mittees.   The    names    and    jurisdiction    of 
those  subcommittees  shall  be  as  follows: 
A.  Functional  subcommittees 
There  shall  be  four  subcommittees  with 
functional  jurisdiction: 

Subcommittee  on  InUmational  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs.-To  deal  with  nation- 
al security  and  scientific  developments  af- 
fecting foreign  policy:  strategic  planning 
and  agreements:  war  powers  and  executive 
agreements  legislation:  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency:  security  aspects  of 
nuclear  technology  and  materials;  oversight 
of  military  aspects  of  foreign  policy  and  for- 
eign Intelligence;  and  oversight  of  SUte  and 
Defense  Department  activities  Involving 
arms  transfers,  arms  export  licenses,  admin- 
istration of  security  assistance,  arms  sales, 
foreign  military  training  and  advisory  pro- 
grams, and  conventional  arms  control. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations —To  deal  with  Department  of  State 
and  VIS.  Information  Agency  operations 
and  legislation;  the  diplomatic  service;  Inter- 
national education  ;  id  cultural  affairs:  for- 
eign buildings:  parliamentary  conferences 
and  exchanges:  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens abroad:  and  international  broadcasting. 
Subcommittee  on  InUmational  Economic 
Policy  and  Tmde.-To  deal  with  measures 
relating  to  International  economic  and  trade 
policy:  measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries:  export  admin- 
istration: international  investment  policy; 
trade  and  economic  aspects  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  materials:  legislation  pertaining 
to  and  oversight  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation;  commodity  agree- 
menU:  and  special  oversight  of  internation- 
al financial  and  monetary  institutions,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  customs. 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations.— To  deal  with 
oversight  of,  and  legislation  pertaining  to. 
the  United  Nations.  lU  related  agencies,  and 
other  international  organizations:  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  RlghU  and  other  matters  relating 
to  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
generally:  the  American  Red  Cross:  interna- 
tional environmental  policy:  and  oversight 
of  International  fishing  agreemenU. 
B.  Regional  subcommittees 
There  shall  be  four  subcommittees  with 
regional  jurisdiction:  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East:  Subcommittee 
on   Asian   and   Pacific    Affairs    (including 


South  AsU):  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs;  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  rule,  the  regional 
subcommittees  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  following: 

(1)  Matters  affecting  the  political  rela- 
tions between  the  United  SUtes  and  other 
countries  and  regions,  including  resolutions 
or  other  legislative  measures  directed  to 
such  relations. 

(2)  Legislation  with  respect  to  disaster  as- 
sistance outside  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
boundary  issues,  and  international  claims. 

(3)  Legislation  with  respect  to  region-  or 
country-specific  loans  or  other  financial  re- 
lations outside  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

(4)  Resolutions  of  disapproval  under  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
with  respect  to  foreign  military  sales. 

(5)  Oversight  of  regional  lending  institu- 
tions. 

(6)  Identification  and  development  of  op- 
tions for  meeting  future  problems  and 
Issues  relating  to  U.S.  InteresU  in  the 
region. 

(7)  Environmental,  population,  and  energy 
affairs  affecting  the  region. 

(8)  Base  agreements  and  regional  security 

pacts. 

(d)  Oversight  of  matters  relating  to  parlia- 
mentary conferences  and  exchanges  Involv- 
ing the  region. 

(10)  Concurrent  oversight  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  matters  assigned  to  the 
functional  subcommittees  Insofar  as  they 
may  affect  the  region. 


14.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  Committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
set  meeting  dates  after  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Conunittee  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen,  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
Committee  or  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  whenever  possible.  It  shall  be  the 
practice  of  the  Committee  that  meetings  of 
subcommittees  not  be  scheduled  to  occur  si- 
multaneously with  meetings  of  the  full 
Committee. 

In  order  to  insure  orderiy  and  fair  assign- 
ment of  hearing  and  meeting  rooms,  hear- 
ings and  meetings  should  be  arranged  in  ad- 
vance with  the  Chairman  through  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  full  Committee  may  attend 
the  meetings  and  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  all  subcommittees,  except  for  voting 
and  being  counted  for  a  quorum. 

15.  REFERRAL  OF  BILLS  BY  CHAIRMAN 

All  legislation  and  other  matters  referred 
to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred  by  the 
Chairman  to  all  subcommittees  of  appropri- 
ate jurisdiction  within  2  weeks,  unless  by 
majority  vote  of  the  majority  party  Mem- 
bers of  the  full  Committee,  consideration  is 
to  be  otherwise  effected.  Any  subcommittee 
chairman  who  believes  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  over  the  legislation  or 
other  matter  may  so  notify  the  Chairman 
within  the  2-week  period. 

The  Chairman  may  designate  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  or  other  Member  to  take 
responsibility  as  "floor  manager"  of  a  bill 
during  its  consideration  in  the  House. 
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It.  PAKTTbUTIOS  Oil  SUVCOmOTmS  AMD 
C<  iHRItXNCB  COMMITTKKS 

The  mftjoi  ity  party  caucus  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  del  termine  an  appropriate  ratio  of 
majority  tc  minority  party  Members  for 
each  subc(  mmittee:  Provided,  hoicever. 
That  party  representation  on  each  subcom- 
mittee or  ct  nference  committee  shall  be  no 
less  favoratle  to  the  majority  party  than 
the  ratio  foi  the  full  Committee.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Full  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  are  authorized  to  negoti- 
ate matters  affecting  such  ratios  including 
the  size  of  subcommittees  and  conference 
committees. 

IT.  SUBO  iMMimZ  anOGET  AND  RKCORDS 
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sutxx>i[imittee  hearings,  records,  data, 

files  shall  be  Icept  distinct  from 

office    records    of    the 

as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 

records  shall  be  coordinated 

r^ords  of  the  full   Committee. 

property  of  the  House,  and  all 

the  House  shall  have  access 


IS.  MKETI]  GS  OP  SDBCOIdirmE  CHAIRMKR 


immittee  chairmen  shall  meet 

scheduled  basis  to  be  deter- 

subcommittee  chairmen,  but 

not  less  frequently  than  once  a 

a  meeting  need  not  be  held  if 

business  to  conduct.  It  shall  be 

at  such  meetings  to  review  the 

and  activities  of  each  of  the 
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the  Committee  shall  have  the 
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IS.  ACCC  IS  TO  CLASSiriKD  HfrOKMATIOM 
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of  the  Committee  staff  shall  be 

be  authorized  access  to  classi- 

withln  the  possession  of 

Committee   (1)   when   they   have   the 

clearances,  and  (2)  when  they  have  a 

need  to  luiow".  The  decision 

a  given  staff  member  has  a 

will  be  made  on  the  follow - 


case  of  the  full  Committee  ma- 
,  by  the  Chairman,  acting 
Chief  of  Staff: 


(b)  In  the  case  of  the  full  Committee  mi- 
nority staff,  by  the  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  Committee,  acting  through 
the  Minority  Staff  Director; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  subcommittee  majority 
staff,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

(d)  In  the  case  of  the  subcommittee  mi- 
nority staff,  by  the  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  subcommittee. 

No  other  individuals  shall  be  considered 
authorized  persons,  unless  so  designated  by 
the  Conunittee  Chairman. 

Designated  persons.— Each  Committee 
Member  is  permitted  to  designate  one 
member  of  his  or  her  staff  as  having  the 
right  of  access  to  classified  Information  in 
the  "confidential"  category.  Such  designat- 
ed persons  must  have  the  proper  security 
clearance  and  a  "need  to  know"  as  deter- 
mined by  his  or  her  principal.  Upon  request 
of  a  Committee  Member  in  specific  in- 
stances, a  designated  person  also  shall  be 
permitted  access  to  information  classified 
"secret"  which  has  been  furnished  to  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  as  amended.  Des- 
ignation of  a  staff  person  shall  be  by  letter 
from  the  Committee  Member  to  the  Com- 
mittee Chairman. 

Location.— Classified  information  will  be 
kept  in  secure  safes  in  the  Committee 
rooms.  All  materials  bearing  the  designation 
"top  secret"  must  be  kept  in  secured  safes 
located  in  the  main  Committee  offices,  2170 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  "Top 
Secret"  materials  may  not  be  taken  from 
that  location  for  any  purpose. 

Materials  bearing  designations  "confiden- 
tial" or  "secret"  may  be  taken  from  Com- 
mittee offices  to  other  Committee  offices 
and  hearing  rooms  by  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  authorized  Committee  staff  in 
connection  with  hearings  and  briefings  of 
the  Committee  or  its  subunits  for  which 
such  information  is  deemed  to  be  essential. 
Removal  of  such  informati<m  from  the 
Committee  offices  shall  be  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee,  under  procedures  designed  to 
insure  the  safe  handling  and  storage  of  such 
information  at  all  times. 

A^otice.— Notice  of  the  receipt  of  classified 
documents  received  by  the  Committee  from 
the  Executive  will  be  sent  promptly  to  Com- 
mittee Members.  The  notice  will  contain  in- 
formation on  the  level  of  classification. 

ilccess.— Except  as  provided  for  above, 
access  to  classifed  materials  held  by  the 
Corajnlttee  will  be  in  the  main  Committee 
offices  in  a  designated  "reading  room."  The 
following  procedures  will  be  observed: 

(a)  Authorized  or  designated  persons  will 
be  admitted  to  the  reading  room  after  In- 
quiring of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  an  assigned 
staff  member.  The  reading  room  will  be 
open  during  regular  Committee  hours. 

(b)  Authorized  or  designated  persons  will 
be  required  to  identify  themselves,  to  identi- 
fy the  documents  or  information  they  wish 
to  view,  and  to  sign  the  Classified  Materials 
Log.  which  is  kept  with  the  classified  infor- 
mation. 

(c)  No  photocopying  or  other  exact  repro- 
duction, oral  recording,  or  reading  by  tele- 
phone, of  such  classified  information  is  per- 
mitted. 

(d)  The  assigned  staff  member  will  be 
present  In  the  reading  room  at  the  option  of 
the  authorized  person.  Such  staff  member 
will  be  responsible  for  maintaining  a  log 
which  identifies  (1)  authorized  and  desig- 
nated persons  seeking  access.  (2)  the  classi- 
fied information  requested,  and  (3)  the  time 


of  arrival  and  departure  of  such  persons. 
The  assigned  staff  member  will  also  assure 
that  the  classified  materials  are  returned  to 
the  proper  location. 

(e)  The  Classified  Materials  Log  will  con- 
tain a  statement  acknowledged  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  authorized  or  designated  person 
that  he  or  she  has  read  the  Committee  rules 
and  will  abide  by  them. 

IHvvLlgence.—Kny  classified  informatiCHi  to 
which  access  has  been  gained  through  the 
Committee  may  not  be  divulged  to  any  un- 
authorized person  in  any  way,  shape,  form, 
or  manner.  Apparent  violations  of  this  rule 
should  be  reported  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  committee  at  once,  and  by  him  to  the 
full  Committee  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Other  re9ulati07u.—So  long  as  they  do  not 
conflict  with  any  of  the  rules  herein  set 
down,  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
may  establish  other  regulations  and  proce- 
dures as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary 
to  safeguard  classified  Information  under 
the  control  of  the  Committee.  Members  of 
the  Committee  will  be  given  notice  of  any 
such  regulations  and  procedures  promptly. 
They  may  be  modified  or  waived  in  any  or 
all  particulars  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
Committee.  Furthermore,  any  additional 
regulations  and  procedures  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  written  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

30.  BROAOCASTIHG  OF  COlOfrrrES  HKAKINGS 
AITD  MXETIIf  GS 

When  requested  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Radio  and  Television  Gallery  and 
upon  approval  by  the  Committee  or  its  sub- 
committees, all  Committee  and  subcommit- 
tee hearings  which  are  open  to  the  public 
may  tie  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
vision broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  such  methods  of 
coverage:  Provided,  That  such  request  is 
submitted  to  the  Committee  or  its  subcom- 
mittees not  later  than  4  p.m.  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding such  hearings. 

The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  or 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  are  au- 
thorized to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
Committee  or  its  subconunittees  respective- 
ly whether  hearings  which  are  open  may  be 
broadcast,  unless  the  Committee  or  its  sub- 
committees respectively  by  majority  vote 
determine  otherwise. 

Such  coverage  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  following  requirements  (Section  116(b) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970:  Clause  3(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives): 

(a)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(b)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hearing  or  to 
give  evidence  or  testimony  while  the  broad- 
casting of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or  televi- 
sion, is  being  conducted.  At  the  request  of 
any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  lie 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage 
turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mentary to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(c)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  cameras  permitted  in  a 


hearing  room  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tel- 
evision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(d)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
its  subcommittees  or  the  visibility  of  that 
witness  and  that  Member  to  each  other. 

(e)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the  other 
media. 

(f)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  Is  in  session. 

(g)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  Install  additional  lighting  In  the  hear- 
ing room,  without  cost  to  the  Government, 
in  order  to  raise  the  ambient  lighting  level 
in  the  hearing  room  to  the  lowest  level  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequate  television  cover- 
age to  the  hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then 
current  state  of  the  art  of  television  cover- 
age. 

(h)  Not  more  than  five  photographers 
shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing  or 
meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
phy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(i)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
its  subcommittees. 

(j)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  otntruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(k)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(1)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery 
Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 

(m)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

31.  SITBPSNA  POWXKS 

A  subpena  may  be  authorized  and  issued 
by  the  Committee  or  its  subcommittees,  in 
accord  with  House  Rule  XI,  Clause  2(m),  in 
the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of 
investigations,  only  when  authorized  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  voting,  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  being 
present.  Pursuant  to  House  Rules  and  under 
such  limiUtions  as  the  Committee  may  pre- 
scribe, the  Chairman  may  be  delegated  the 
power  to  authorize  and  Issue  subpenas  In 
the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of 
investigations.  Authorized  subpenas  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  by  any  Member  designated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 


23.  RBCOIOfKinMTIOII  POK  APPOIHTlfKin'  OP 
COKPmZES 

Whenever  the  Speaker  is  to  appoint  a  con- 
ference coRunlttee.  the  Chairman  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  those 
Members  of  the  Committee  who  are  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  legislation  (including 
to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  the  principal 
proponents  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  It  passed  the  House),  who  have  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  Committee  or  sub- 
coRunlttee  consideration  of  the  legislation, 
and  who  agree  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
conference. 

33.  OTRKa  PROCKDUmCS  AHD  KSGDLATIOHS 

The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Committee.  Any 
additional  procedures  or  regulations  may  be 
modified  or  rescinded  In  any  or  all  particu- 
lars by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. 


RULES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES FOR  THE  98TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  pre- 
sent the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  the  98th 
Congress,  as  follows: 

Rtn.ES  OP  THE  COmf  FTTEE  OH  IKTERIOH  AMD 

Insular  Appairs 
a.  rtn.es  op  general  application 

Rule  1.  Rules  of  the  House.— The  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  the  rules 
of  ite  Committees  and  Subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  Committees  and  Subconunittees. 
Written  rules  adopted  by  the  Committees, 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  shall  be  binding  on  each  Subcommit- 
tee. Each  Subcommittee  of  a  Committee  is  a 
part  of  that  Committee  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  that  Committee. 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which 
pertains  entirely  to  Committee  procedure,  is 
incorporated  and  made  a  part  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Committee  which  are  supplementary 
to  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  2.  Time.  Place  of  Meetings.— (a) 
While  Congress  is  in  session,  regular  busi- 
ness meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
held  in  the  regularly  assigned  committee 
room,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  be- 
ginning at  9:46  a.m.  on  each  Wednesday, 
except  that  whenever  any  regularly  sched- 
uled party  caucus  or  conference  conflicts 
with  such  meeting  of  the  Committee,  then 
the  Conunittee  shall  meet  at  a  later  time  or 
on  Thursday  or  on  such  other  day  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Chair  and 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member.  Such  meet- 
ing shall  be  called  to  order  and  presided 
over  by  the  Chair,  or  In  the  absence  of  the 
Chair,  by  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  present. 

(6)  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chair  or  upon  written  request  of 

Members  of  the  Committee  as  provided  In 


Rule  XI.  Clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  When  a  regularly  called  party 
caucus  or  party  conference  is  scheduled  to 
l>e  in  session  after  10  a.m.  on  any  day,  and 
the  Chair  Is  so  advised  not  later  than  12 
noon  on  the  preceding  day,  the  regularly 
scheduled  Committee  meeting  for  that  day 
shall  be  rescheduled  at  a  later  time  or  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  rule. 

(c)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any 
of  Its  Subcommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Including  the  mark-up  of  legisla- 
tion, shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  majority  present, 
determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public  because  disclo- 
sure of  testimony,  evidence  or  other  matters 
to  be  considered  would  endanger  the  nation- 
al security  or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided 
hoxoever.  That  no  person  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  such  congres- 
sional staff  and  such  departmental  repre- 
sentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  mark-up  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  Internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

Rule  3.  Agenda  for  Meetings.— The  agenda 
for  Committee  meetings,  setting  out  all 
items  of  business  to  be  considered,  shall  be 
available  and  delivered  to  the  office  of  each 
Member  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  the 
meeting:  Provided,  That  this  requirement 
may  be  waived  by  a  majority  vote,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

Rule  4.  Adjournment  of  Meetings.— A 
motion  to  adjourn  shall  not  be  approved 
unless  the  Chair.  In  his  discretion,  recog- 
nizes a  Member  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  motion  and  the  motion  is  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting. 

Rule  5.  Committee  Procedure.— (o)  The 
date,  time,  place  and  subject  matter  of  all 
public  hearings  of  the  Committee  or  any  of 
its  Subcommittees  shall  be  announced  at 
least  1  week  in  advance  of  the  commence- 
ment of  such  hearings.  If  the  Committee,  or 
any  of  its  Subcommittees,  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  expedite  the  hearing, 
it  shall  make  the  announcement  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  Any  such  announcement 
shall  be  promptly  published  in  the  Daily 
Digest. 

(6)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subconunittee,  in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be 
closed  to  the  public  because  disclosure  of 
testimony,  evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be 
considered  would  endanger  the  national  se- 
curity or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided, 
That  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  may 
by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  sub- 
sequent day  of  hearing:  Promded  further. 
That  two  or  more  Members  at  a  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
may  determine,  by  a  majority  vote, 

(i)  to  close  such  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  whether  testimony  or  evidence  to 
be  received  would  endanger  national  securi- 
ty or  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incrimi- 
nate any  person  in  violation  of  rule  XI. 
2(kK5)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House:  or 

(ID  to  close  the  hearing  as  provided  In  rule 
XI  2(kK5)  of  the  House. 
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right    to    interrogate    witnesses 

Committee  or  any  of  its  Sul)com- 

alternate  between  the  Majori- 

and  the  Minority  Members.  In 

Members  to  question  witnesses. 

nay  take  into  consideration  the 

majority  and  minority  party  Mem- 

„     and  may  recognize  two  majori- 

W  embers  for  each  minority  party 

re  rognized.  Each  Member  shall  be 

minutes  in  the  interrogation  of 

such  time  as  each  Member  of 

who  so  desires  has  had  an 

to  question  the  witness. 

lill,    recommendation,    or    other 

reported  by  a  Subcommittee  shall  be 

|by  the  Committee  until  2  calen- 

le  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 

.  je  Sut)committee  and  such  action 

r  jported  by  the  Committee  Clerk 

Meivbers  of  the  Committee  and,  in 

a  bill,  a  copy  has  been  delivered 

of  all  Members  so  requesting 

I  ogether  with  a  section-by-section 

and.  if  a  change  in  present  law 

a  section-by-section  comparison 

I  resent  law:  Provided,  That  this 

.  .  may  be  waived  by  a  two-thirds 

I  luorum  of  the  Committee  Mem- 


Juorum.— No  measure  or  recom- 
mendationjshall  be  reported  from  the  Com- 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
is  present,  but  for  the  pur- 
tiEuisacting  any  other  Committee 
-third  of  the  Members  shall 
a  quorum.  Testimony  and  evi- 
be  received  at  any  meeting  at 
are  present  two  or  more  Mem- 
Committee.  A  quorum,  once  es- 
shall  be  deemed  present  unless  a 
opjects  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
the  lack  of  a  quorum.  When  a 
roll  Is  required  to  ascertain  the 
I  a  quorum,  the  offices  of  all 
i  hall  be  so  notified  and  the  Mem- 
have  not  less  than  10  minutes  to 
attendance.   The   Chair  shall 
discretion  to  waive  this  requlre- 
i  a  quorum  is  actually  present  or 
a  quorum  is  secured  and  may 
clerk  to  note  the  names  of  all 
present    within    the    10    minute 


Proxies.— A  vote  by  any  Member 

or  in  any  Subcommittee 

by  proxy,  but  such  proxy  must 

Each  proxy  shall  designate 

who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  au- 

shall  assert  that  the  Member  is 

official    business   or   otherwise 

attend,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a 

easure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 

notlons  pertaining  thereto;  except 
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that  a  Member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  as- 
signing his  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date 
and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is  signed. 
Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 

Rule  8.  Subpenas  and  Oaths.— (a)  A  subpe- 
na  may  be  issued  by  a  comniittee  or  subcom- 
mittee in  the  conduct  of  any  investigation 
or  series  of  investigations  or  activities  when 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Chair  of  the  Pull  Committee 
and  signed  by  his  or  her  designee. 

(b)  The  Chair  of  the  Committee,  the 
Chair  of  any  of  its  Subcommittees,  or  any 
Member  designated  by  either,  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  to  any  witness. 

Rule  9.  Journal.  Rollcalls.— ^o;  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  shall  be  recorded 
in  a  journal  which  shall,  among  other 
things  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  demand- 
ed. A  copy  of  the  journal  shall  be  furnished 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  through  the 
Minority  Counsel.  A  record  vote  may  be  de- 
manded by  one-fifth  of  the  Members 
present  or.  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum,  by  any  one  Memlwr.  No  demand 
for  a  rollcall  shall  be  made  or  entertained 
except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  record 
vole  or  In  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

(bJ  At  the  t>eglnnlng  of  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  the  Chair  may  announce  to  the 
Committee,  in  its  discretion,  that  further 
proceedings  will  be  postponed  on  any  mo- 
tions on  which  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered  or 
on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under  Rule 
6.  until  immediately  preceding  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting.  In  such  Instances,  the 
Committee  shall  proceed  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meas- 
ures or  matters  until  all  such  business  is  dis- 
posed of  or  until  such  time  as  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  question  will  be  put  on  the 
matter  deferred.  The  question  on  any 
motion  so  postponed  shall  be  put  by  the 
Chair  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Com- 
mittee, without  further  debate,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  If  the  Committee  ad- 
journs before  the  question  is  put  and  deter- 
mined on  such  motion,  then  the  first  order 
of  business  at  the  next  meeting  shall  be  the 
disposition  of  such  motion. 

(c)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in  any 
meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  made 
available  in  the  Committee  office  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public.  Such  records  shall  consti- 
tute the  official  attendance  records  of  the 
Committee. 

Rule  10.  Piling  of  Committee  Reports.— 
(a)  All  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  review  each  pro- 
posed Committee  report  for  at  least  2  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  filing. 

(6)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  this  Committee,  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of 
Intention  to  fUe  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  Member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  after  the  copy  of  the  Committee 
report  in  substantially  final  form  is  com- 
pleted, excluding  formal  or  technical 
changes,  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  that  Member  or  Members, 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee.  In  the 
event  that  substantial  or  significant  changes 
are  made  in  the  Committee  report,  such 
Member  shall  have  not  more  than  one  cal- 


endar day  to  review  such  changes  and  alter 
his  or  her  views  In  responding  thereto.  All 
such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  Members 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  included  within, 
and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the  report  filed  by 
the  Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure 
or  matter. 

(c)  The  time  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (6)  of  this  rule  shall  run  concurrent- 
ly and  shall  not  operate  to  delay  the  filing 
of  committee  reports. 

Rule  11.  Record  of  Committee  Proceed- 
ings.—(a)  Evidence,  testimony,  and  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  any  measure  or  matter 
before  the  Committee  will  be  received  for 
inclusion  In  the  record  of  proceedings  as  de- 
termined appropriate.  A  formal  transcript 
need  not  be  made  in  all  instances  and  the 
Chair  may  exercise  discretion  as  to  content 
of  the  record.  A  complete  record  of  all  Com- 
mittee action,  which  shall  Include  a  record 
of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll- 
call vote  Is  demanded,  shall  be  kept  and  re- 
tained in  the  permanent  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee. All  printing  of  proceedings  or  of 
other  matter  shall  be  subject  to  general 
principles  promulgated  by  the  Chair  as  well 
as  by  approval  In  each  Instance  not  only  by 
the  Chair  of  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
but  also  by  the  Chair  of  the  Committee. 

(6)  All  transcripte  of  public  meetings  and 
hearings  shall  be  available  for  review  In  the 
offices  of  the  Committee.  Unrevlsed  and  un- 
edited hearing  transcripts  shall  not  be  re- 
produced In  any  form  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Chair  or  of  the  Member  in- 
volved. Transcripts  of  other  public  meetings 
of  the  Committee  and  iU  subcommittees 
shall  not  be  reproduced  In  any  form  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee  or,  as  appropriate,  of  the  Chair 
of  the  subcommittee  involved,  in  his  or  her 
discretion.  Records  and  transcripte  of  public 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  conducted 
during  any  prior  Congress,  may  be  made 
available  for  review  in  the  offices  of  the 
Committee,  but  such  records  and  transcripts 
shall  not  be  reproduced  except  as  permitted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  No  records  or  transcripts  of  Conunlttee 
meetings  held  in  executive  session  shall  be 
released  unless  the  Committee  directe  oth- 
erwise. All  classified  documente.  transcripte. 
or  other  materials  shall  be  mainUined  in  an 
appropriately  secured  location  and  shall  not 
be  released  for  review  by  any  unauthorized 
person.  Authorized  persons  must  review 
such  classified  materials  at  an  appropriate 
location  In  the  Committee  offices,  but  such 
material  shall  not  be  removed  from  the 
Committee  offices  for  any  reason  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  Chair  and,  as 
appropriate,  of  the  Chair  of  the  subcommit- 
tee Involved. 

Rule  12.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings.—(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to 
provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  Committee  hearings,  or 
Committee  meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  Impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  Ite  Committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon;  and 


(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(6)  In  addition.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use,  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  Is  further,  the  Intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photo- 
graph, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  Com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Oovem- 
ment  officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and 
the  general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other 
meeting  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
and  ol)servance  of  the  acceptable  standards 
of  dignity,  property,  courtesy,  and  deconmi 
traditionallly  observed  by  the  House  In  Its 
operations  and  shall  not  be  such  as  to— 

( 1 )  distort  the  objecte  and  purposes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
Committee  members  In  connection  with 
that  hearing  or  meeting  or  In  connection 
with  the  general  work  of  the  Committee  or 
of  the  House;  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  Committee,  or  any  Member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  Committee,  or  any 
Member  Into  disrepute. 

id)  The  coverage  of  Committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requlremente  of  this  clause.  No  recording  of 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  proceedings 
shall  be  permitted  except  as  authorized  pur- 
suant to  these  rules. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  Committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  Committee  may 
permit,  by  majority  vote  of  the  Conmiittee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or 
by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but 
only  under  such  written  rules  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  adopt  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes,  provisions,  and  requlremente  of 
this  clause. 

CO  The  following  rules  shall  apply  to  the 
Committee  and  ite  Subcommittees: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  Is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
conunercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 


eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equIU- 
ble  procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondente'  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
Meml>er  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
on  the  Committee  rostrum  or  in  positions 
which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  In,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  whUe  the  Committee  is  In 
session. 

(7)  Ploodlighte.  spotlighte,  strobeUghte. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  Install  additional  lighting  In  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  In  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  In  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  sUte 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  *n  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national News-pictures.  If  request  is  made 
by  more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
phy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equiUble  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  on  the  Committee 
rostrum  or  between  the  witness  Uble  and 
the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondente"  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

Rule  13.  Committee  Staffs.— (a^  Pursuant 
to  Rule  XI.  Clause  6.  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  staff 
members  who  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective positions  as  follows: 

Three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Minority  party  of  the 
Committee; 

One  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  submitted  by  the  Chair  of 
each  of  the  sUnding  Subcommittees  of  the 
Committee; 

One  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Conunlttee 
from  nominations  submitted  by  the  rankliig 


minority  party  member  of  each  standing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee;  and 

The  balance  of  any  unfilled  positions  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  Committee  from  nomina- 
tions approved  by  a  niajority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Majority  party  Members  of  the 
Committee; 


The  staff  members  selected  by  the  Majority 
party  shall  be  assigned  such  legislative, 
oversight,  and  administrative  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Chair  of  the  Committee 
may  pre8cril)e  and  shall  assist  Conimitt«e 
Members  in  connection  with  matters  related 
to  Committee  business.  Each  staff  member 
nominated  by  a  Subcommittee  Chair  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  that  Subcommittee  Chair.  The  staff 
members  selected  by  the  Minority  party 
shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Minority  party  Members  of 
the  Committee  who  may  delegate  such  au- 
thority as  they  determine  appropriate. 

(6)  A  Subcommittee  Chair  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  select  and  designate  additional  staff 
members,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Majority  party  Members  of  the 
Committee,  to  assist  the  Subcommittee  In 
carrying  out  Ite  legislative,  investigative  and 
oversight  responsibilities.  The  Minority 
shall  be  accorded  fair  and  equIUble  consid- 
eration with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
additional  staff,  but  Minority  staffing  shall 
continue  to  be  approximately  one-third  Mi- 
nority representation  on  the  Committee. 
Such  staff  members  shall  be  assigned  such 
duties  pertaining  to  Subcommittee  business 
as  the  Subcommittee  Chair  or  the  Minority, 
respectively,  deem  advisable  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  prescribed  by  such  Sub- 
conunittee  Chair  or  by  the  Minority. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(6)  of  this  rule,  the  Committee  may  employ 
such  additional  nonpartisan  sUff  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  conduct  the  admlniatra- 
tlve  and  clerical  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Such  sUff  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
staff  designated  exclusively  for  the  Majority 
or  Minority  party  and  shall  be  appointed 
only  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Majority  party  and  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Minority  party.  The  Chair  of  the 
Committee  shall  establish  and  assign  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  members 
of  the  staff  and  they  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  responsi- 
bilities prescribed. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  sUff  is  not  otherwise 
available  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (a)  and  (6) 
of  this  rule,  from  the  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  Committee  staff  pursuant 
to  any  primary  and  additional  expense  reso- 
lution: 

(1)  The  Chair  of  each  standing  Subcom- 
mittee is  authorized  to  appoint  at  least  one 
staff  member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Subcommittee  Chair. 

(2)  The  ranking  Minority  party  Member 
of  each  standing  Subcommittee  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  Minori- 
ty party  Member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (a)  and 
(6)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Subcommittee  Chair  pursuant 
to  Rule  XI,  Clause  5(d)  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(4)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  Chair  and  ranking  Mi- 
nority party  Members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
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Subcommittee  Rules.— The  Rules 
Committee,  where  applicable,  shall 
Rul|s  of  its  Subcommittees. 
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resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 

t  he  Chair  to  a  Subcommittee  may 

therefrom  by  him  or  her  with 

appro^  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 

Ommittee    for    the    Committee's 

con  lideration  or  for  referral  to  an- 

SuqDommittee.  The  Chair  shall  so 
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resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
Committee  to  a  Subcommittee 
recalled  from  such  Subcommittee  at 
majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of 
for  its  direct  consideration 
to  another  Subcommittee. 
Subcommittees.— There  shall  be 
six  standing  subcommittees  of 
Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Environment,    Subcommittee    on 
Power  Resources,  Subcommittee 
Lands  and  National  Parlu.  Sub- 
on  Mining,  Forest  Management, 
Power  Administration.  Sub- 
on  Insular  Affairs,  and  Subcom- 
Dversight  and  Investigations. 
Jurisdiction  of  Subcommittees.- 
ji^isdiction.  including  legislative,  in- 
and  oversight  responsibilities,  of 
stknding  Subconunittees  shall,  sub- 
alternation  as  other  Subcommittees 
be  as  follows: 


Sitb^ommittee  on  Enern  and  the 
Environment 
(o)  Recdmmendations  with  respect  to  laws 
and  progi  uns  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 


Committee  made  by  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  in  its  annual  Environ- 
mental Quality  Report  to  the  Congress. 

(6)  Selected  matters  and  proposals,  as  re- 
ferred by  the  Chairman.  Involving  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  any  laws  or  progrmros 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Regulation  of  the  domestic  nuclear 
energy  industry,  including  regulation  of  re- 
search and  development  of  rwictors  and  nu- 
clear regulatory  research  and  special  over- 
sight functions  with  respect  to  nonmiliUry 
nuclear  energy  and  research  and  develop- 
ment, including  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste. 

(d)  Petroleum  conservation  on  the  public 
and  other  Federal  lands  and  conservation  of 
the  uranium  supply  in  the  United  SUtes. 

<e)  Legislation  concerning  the  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  from  or  within  Alaska  or 
concerning  the  disposition  of  oil  transported 
by  the  trans- Alaska  oU  pipeline. 

Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources 
(a)   Irrigation   and   reclamation   projects 
and  other  water  resources  development  pro- 
grams, including  policies  and  procedures  re- 
lating thereto. 

(.b)  Compacts  relating  to  the  use  and  ap- 
portionment of  interstate  waters. 

(c)  Water  rights. 

(d)  Saline  water  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  water  resources  research 
program. 

(e)  Watbr  resources  planning  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act. 

(J)  Programs  involving  major  interbasin 
movement  of  water  or  power. 

(gr)  All  measures  and  matters  affecting 
geothermal  resources. 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
National  Parks 

(a)  Public  lands,  generally,  including 
measures  or  matters  related  to  entry,  ease- 
ments, withdrawals,  and  grazing. 

(b)  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership,  including  alien  ownership  of 
mineral  lands. 

(c)  Forest  reserves  created  from  the  public 
domain. 

Id)  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tems, and  all  matters  relating  thereto, 

(e)  National  Park  System,  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  National  Trails 
System,  and  other  national  units  estab- 
lished for  the  protection,  conservation,  pres- 
ervation, or  recreational  development  of 
areas  of  public  domain  lands,  or  on  reserva- 
tions created  out  of  the  public  domain,  or 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  including  such  military  parks, 
battlefields,  and  national  cemeteries  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  administer 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(/)  National  outdoor  recreation  and  histor- 
ic preservation  plans  and  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
and  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Fund,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  and  the  preservation  of 
prehistoric  ruins  and  objects  of  interest  on 
the  public  domain  and  elsewhere. 

(0)  All  measures  and  matters  involving  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
Antarctica. 

Subcommittee  on  Insular  Affairs 
Legislation  and  general  oversight  and  in- 
vestigative authority  over  activities,  policies, 
and  programs  in  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 


Subcommittee  on  Mining,  forest  Manage- 
ment,  and  BonneviUe  Power  Administra- 
tion 

(a)  Mining  interests  generally. 

(b)  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands, 
except  geothermal  resources. 

(c>  Mineral  land  laws,  and  claims  and  en- 
tries there  under. 

(d)  Geological  survey. 

(e)  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

if)  Proposed  long-range  domestic  minerals 
programs,  including  availability  of  domestic 
minerals  to  fulfill  all  domestic  require- 
ments. 

((7)  Forest  management  of  forest  reserves 
created  from  the  public  domain,  except  mat- 
ters in  the  jurisdiction  of  other  subcommi^ 
tees. 

Ih)  Measures  or  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
InvestigatioTU 

(a)  General  and  continuing  oversight  and 
investigative  authority  over  activities,  poli- 
cies, and  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  by  the  Chair  of  the  Pull 
Committee,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chair  of  the  principal  standing  legislative 
Subcommittee  involved. 

(b)  Such  remedial  legislation  resulting 
from  the  findings  or  recommendations  of 
the  Subcommittee  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  by  the  Chair  of  the  Full 
Committee,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chair  of  the  principal  standing  legislative 
Subcommittee  involved. 

(cKl)  In  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  Rule  X, 
Clause  2  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  each 
Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, execution,  and  effectiveness  of 
those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  Subconunittee.  and  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
entities  having  responsibilities  in  or  for  the 
administration  and  execution  thereof,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  such  laws  and 
the  programs  thereunder  are  being  imple- 
mented and  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  whether 
such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such 
Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study  any 
conditions  or  circumstances  which  may  indi- 
cate the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting 
new  or  additioiutl  legislation  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  Subcommittee  (whether  or 
not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  Intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  undertake  future  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  Subcommittee. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  Rule  X.  Clause  2.  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter  involved 
or  their  respective  designees,  shall  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  discuss  and  to 
assist  in  coordinating  oversight  plans  of 
their  respective  conmiittees. 

Rule  18.  Party  Ratios.— The  Chair  shall 
negotiate  with  the  Minority  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  each  Subcommittee,  with  due 
regard  for  the  preference  of  Members  for 
Subcommittee  assignments,  except  that 
party  representation  on  each  Subcommittee 
shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority 
party  than  the  ratio  for  the  Committee. 
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functions  of  the  Committee.  Party  represen-  °'^.rf^^""^?|^*'t^J^  a^f  Lidr^les  for  ular  meeting  day  of  the  Committee  on  the 

tation  on  each  such  Subcommittee  shall  be  ^'^h  Ri^,^?Y;  r^^-K^  or  rStion  Judiciary  for  the  conduct  of  lU  business 

in  the  same  proportion  as  that  on  the  Com-  { J^.'^lf «^£'^ °i,?y^;;'*^e  m  t^HoI^  shalTlSTon  Tuesday  of  each  week  while  the 

"RuTe  20.  Powers  and  puti«.  of  Subcommit-     *>'» -/^^"^Snl^f^t^^^aget    and    Ex-     "^Sf^dSiSTS^ting.  may  be  caU«l  by 
tees-Each  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to        Rule    24    ^^'t^^^  phair  and     the  Chairman  and  a  regular  meeting  of  the 

sjfi.r4<;n»'«risssi  sH3'HlHi,'ssrt;.rS5  ■^s^«>»».<«..u«n.s..»-». 

mittee  and  of  other  Subcommittees  with  a  PrePare  «i  ^""^^"^^^^^^^^  meetings,  each  Member  of  the  Committee 

view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  schedu  -  sion    of    ^or^ress    w^ch    shim  ^ciu  subcommittee  shall  be  furnished  a  list  of 

ing  of  committee  and  Subcommittee  meet-  "»°""^,'^"'5ff'^^t^^^^^         Subcom-  the  bUKs)  and  subjecUs)  to  be  considered 

ings  or  hearings  wherever  possible.  ^'^^L.    «!;!^,,t  t^  7^,Smitt«E  exi^Mes  and/or  acted  upon  at  the  meeting.  Bins  or 

Rule  21.  Travel.-(a)  Subcommittee  hear-  «^tto«   except  those  Co-amuttee^w^n^  l^bj^ts^listid  shall  be  subject  to  a  point 

ings  ouUide  of  Washington.  D.C..  and  travel  to  be  pa  d  from  appropriations  proviaea  lor  »u  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  consideration  is  agreed 

by  Members  and  staff  shall  be  subject  to  ap-  by  statute.                                  Committee  of  to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Committee  or 

i=s.i."c^Trrr.rp"u,ss  Ho'^^^^H^Hr„o?2s  ^is.TJ's^SLtxr.i^: 

01  tWd  WW  o,  heulms  ouWde  ot  the  Dtt-    «J^ ' '"f.^^JJ™!"^ JS5  [Kit^    ^"   UWng  wltoon,.  .1«U  b.  open  u> 

o^^K-rSenr^^-^zirs;  33SSxSs«",ri:  r^^^,^^'^c««^ 

and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair  of  the  tated  thereby.                       payment  of  addi-  Member,  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 

Committee.  Prior  to  submitting  such  travel  ,  <^>  ^'1^°'^"^^°' ^"^^^^  Member  present. 

requests  to  the  appropriate  Subcommittee  "onal  or  unfor^een   Cor^iitee  »^  J^  ^  subcommittee  proceedings  where 

Chair,  all  Minority  staff  travel  shall  be  sub-  Suhcommittee  s  ^^"^^l^^^^^.  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  report  a  bUl  to  the  fuU 

ject  to  such  approval  as  the  Minority  Mem-  f ^  °"^,°!J2^i^thi'°J2ie  S^r^»et  Committee  results  in  a  tie.  such  bill  shaU  be 

bers  of  the  Committee  deem  appropriate,  tions  processed  In  the  same  manner  bb  reported  to  the  fuU  Committee  without  rec- 

All  such  travel  shall  be  subject  to  the  regu-  o"/  fereln.                    ^ers  shall  be  advised  ommendation. 

lations  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  „  <',l,f  °^^  "^?"S.  monthTy  report.  (g)  For  purposes  of  taking  any  action  at  a 
House  Administration.  "Ll^rJIihvX  Chair  for  th^Commi^^^  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  or  any  sub- 
Rule  22.  Subcommittee  Chair.-(o)  The  P'^PP^^^  "'.^.-f.^f-n  Vhlch  sh^  eV-  committee  thereof,  a  quorum  shall  be  con- 
Majority  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  on  House  AdmlnUtration  wlilch  shows^ex  co  presence  of  not  less  than 
have  the  right.  In  order  of  Pull  Committee  Penditures  "^^  J^^ng  the  reporttag  stRuto  y^  ^^^  P^^^^  ^^  ^^^  committee 
seniority,  to  bid  for  Standing  Subcommittee  penod  "^ J=  ."™"^tlve  \°'  the  y^w^anuc^  subcommittee,  except  that  a  full  majority 
Chairs.  Any  such  bid  shall  be  subject  to  ap-  P^Jed  expen^n»  for  th*^proj^ted^Com  o  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^e  Committee  or  sub- 
proval  by  a  majority  of  the  Majority  Mem-  mittee  program,  and  detauea  miormauo  ^^j^^j^^^  ghall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
bers  of  the  Committee.  The  Minority  shall  on  travel.  .  ,,  ,  conferees  -  purposes  of  reporting  a  measure  or  recom- 
select  a  counterpart  to  the  Subcommittee  ^f^J^^  ^^^l^atTve  prS^  The-  Sation  from  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
Chalr  for  each  of  the  Subcommittees.  The  Whenever  in  the  legismuve  pn»e»  it  meeting  to  the  public,  or 
Cht^r  of  select  and  special  Subcommittees  comes  nw^wary  ^^  ^P^'"!^"^^;^  to  ™utWWTthe  issuance  of  a  subpoena. 
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course  of  any  hearing  each 
be  allowed  5  minutes  for  the 
of  a  witness  until  such  time  as 
who  so  desires  has  had  an  op- 
question  the  witness. 
\^ting.  A  vote  by  any  Member  of 
,  with  respect  to  any  measure 
considered  in  the  Commit- 
4ibcommittee,  may  be  cast  by 
proxy  authorization  is  in  wrlt- 
that  the  Member  is  absent  on 

or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 

ihe  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
person  who  is  to  execute  the 
and  is  limited  to  a  spe- 
or  matter  and  any  amend- 
m^tion  pertaining  thereto;  except 
may  authorize  a  general 
notions   to   recess,   adjourn  or 
_  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
be  signed  by  the  Member  as- 
her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
....  that  the  proxy  is  signed, 
not  be  counted  for  a  quorum, 
broadcasting,  (a)  Whenever  any 
neeting  conducted  by  the  Com- 
subcommittee  is  open  to  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
.,  be.  may  permit  that  hearing 
to  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in 
television  broadcast,  radio  broad- 
photography,  or  by  any  of 
of  coverage,  under  the  foUow- 
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with  fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  the 
visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  Member 
to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  Committee  or  subconunit- 
tee.  as  the  case  may  be.  is  in  session. 

(7)  FloodlighU.  spotlights,  and  flashguns 
shall  not  be  used  in  providing  any  method 
of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting, 
except  that  the  television  media  may  Install 
addiUonal  lighting  in  the  hearing  room, 
without  cost  to  the  Government.  In  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  In  the  hear- 
ing room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art 
of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  by  still  photography,  that  cov- 
erage shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  pool  arrangement  devised  by 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Press  Photogra- 
phers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
Uble  and  the  Members  of  the  Conunittee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing by  the  other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Press  Photogra- 
phers' Gallery. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

(b)  Subcommittees  may  authorize  the 
broadcasting  or  photographing  of  any  of 
their  public  hearings  or  meetings  without 
the  specific  permission  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  VI.  Standing  Subcommittees,  (a) 
There  shall  be  the  following  seven  standing 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary as  follows: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  tmmigTation,  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law:  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  Citizenship.  Admission 
of  Refugees.  Treaties  and  International 
Agreements.  Passports.  Admiralty,  other  ap- 
propriate matters  as  referred  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  relevant  oversight. 

(2)  SutKommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Governmental  Relations:  Administra- 
tive Law.  Claims  against  the  United  States, 
other  appropriate  matters  as  referred  by 
the  Chairman,  and  relevant  oversight. 


(3)  SubcommitUe  on  Courts.  CivU  Liber- 
ties, and  the  Administration  of  Justice:  VS. 
Attorneys  and  U.S.  Marshals.  Courts.  Judi- 
cial Ethics.  Prisons.  Paroles,  PatenU.  Trade- 
marks. Copyrights,  other  appropriate  mat- 
ters as  referred  by  the  Chairman,  and  rele- 
vant oversight. 

(4)  SubcommitUe  on  CivU  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights:  Civil  RighU  and  Liberties, 
other  appropriate  matters  as  referred  by 
the  Chairman,  and  relevant  oversight. 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law:  Antitrust.  Judgeships. 
Bankruptcy.  Economic  Regulation  general- 
ly, other  appropriate  matters  as  referred  by 
the  Chairman,  and  relevant  oversight. 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Crime:  Prevention  of 
Crime.  Drug  Enforcement.  Problems  of 
Criminal  Offenders,  other  appropriate  mat- 
ters as  referred  by  the  Chairman,  and  rele- 
vant oversight. 

(7)  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice: 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  other 
appropriate  matters  as  referred  by  the 
Chairman,  and  relevant  oversight. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  ranking  Minority  Member  thereof  shall 
be  ex  officio  Members,  but  not  voting  mem- 
bers, of  each  subcommittee  to  which  such 
Chairman  or  ranking  Minority  Member  has 
not  been  assigned  by  resoluton  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Ex  officio  Members  shall  not  be 
counted  as  present  for  purposes  of  consti- 
tuting a  quorum  at  any  hearing  or  meeting 
of  such  subcommittee. 

Rule  VII.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcom- 
mittees. Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  Committee  on  all  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

Rule  VIII.  Non-Legislative  Reports.  No 
report  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
which  does  not  accompany  a  measure  or 
matter  for  consideration  by  the  House  shall 
be  published  unless  all  Members  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  issuing  the 
report  shall  have  been  apprised  of  such 
report  and  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
give  notice  of  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
additional,  or  dissenting  views  as  part  of  the 
report.  In  no  case  shall  the  time  in  which  to 
file  such  views  be  less  than  three  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays). 
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RULES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FOR  THE  98TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PTJQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  rule  XI.  clause  2(a),  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  rules  governing  procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, adopted  by  the  committee  in  open 
session  on  February  2.  1983: 


Rules  Goverwinc  Procedure  of  the  Com- 
MrrTEE  oh  Science  ajw  Technology,  U.S. 
House  or  Representatives 
general 

1.  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  as  applicable,  shall  govern  the  com- 
mittee and  Its  subcommittees.  The  rules  of 
the  committee,  as  applicable  shall  be  the 
rules  of  its  subcommittees. 

committee  meetings 

Time  and  place 

2.  Unless  dispensed  with  by  the  Chairman 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  held 
on  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month 
the  House  is  in  session  at  10:00  a.m.  and  at 
such  other  times  and  in  such  places  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  committee  may 
convene  as  necessary  additional  meetings  of 
the  committee  for  the  consideration  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee or  for  the  conduct  of  other  commit- 
tee business. 

•4.  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date.  time,  place  and 
subject  matter  of  any  of  its  hearings  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  If  the  Chairman  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hearing 
sooner  he  shall  make  the  announcement  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce- 
ment made  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  promptly  published  In  the  Daily  Digest, 
and  promptly  entered  into  the  scheduling 
service  of  the  House  Information  Systems. 

•5.  The  committee  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  reading  a  measure  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  provided  10  or 
more  Members  on  the  House  floor  do  not 
object  when  special  leave  for  such  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  to  sit  Is  requested. 
Ranking  majority  member  to  preside  in 

absence  of  chairman 
•6.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  ranking  Meml)er  of  the  Majority 
Party  on  the  committee  who  is  present  shall 
preside. 

Order  of  business 
•7.  The  order  of  business  and  procedure  of 
the  committee  and  the  subjecU  of  inquiries 
or  investigations  will  be  decided  by  the 
Chairman,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to 
the  committee. 

Afembcrs/ijp 
8.  A  majority  of  the  Majority  Members  of 
the  committee  shall  determine  an  appropri- 
ate ratio  of  Majority  to  Minority  Members 
for  each  subcommittee  and  shall  authorize 
the  Chairman  to  negotiate  that  ratio  with 
the  Minority  Party;  Provided,  however,  that 
party  representation  on  each  subcommittee 
(including  any  ex-offlcio  Members)  shall  be 
no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority  Party  than 
the  ratio  for  the  full  committee.  Provided, 
further  that  recommendations  of  conferees 
to  the  Speaker  shall  provide  a  ratio  of  Ma- 
jority Party  Members  to  Minority  Party 
Members  which  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to 
the  Majority  Party  than  the  ratio  for  the 
full  committee. 

Special  meetings 
9.  Rule  XI  2(c)(2)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  U  hereby  Incorpo- 
rated by  reference  (Special  Meetings). 


committee  procedures 


'Indicates  rules  applicable  to  subcommittees. 


Quorum 
•10.  One-third  of  the  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  pur- 
poses except  that  a  majority  must  be 
present  In  order  to:  (1)  report  or  Uble  any 
legislation,  measure  or  matter,  (2)  close 
committee  meetings  or  hearings;  or  (3)  au- 
thorize the  Issuance  of  subpenas. 

•11.  The  number  of  Members  to  constitute 
a  quorum  for  taking  testimony  and  receiv- 
ing evidence  shall  not  be  less  than  two.  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Minority. 
Proxte* 
12.  Any  Member  may  authorize  a  vote  by 
proxy    with    respect    to    any    measure    or 
matter  before  the  committee.  Such  proxy 
authorization    shall    be    in    writing,    shall 
assert  that  the  Member  Is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  des- 
ignate the  person  who  is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
a    specific    measure    or    matter    and    any 
amendments  or  motions  perUlning  thereto; 
except  that  a  Member  may  authorize  a  gen- 
eral proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  ad- 
journ or  other  procedural  matters.  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Member  assigning  his  or  her  vote,  filed  with 
the  committee  clerk,  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  Is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

Witnesses 
•13.  The  committee  shall,  insofar  as  is 
practicable,  require  each  witness  who  is  to 
appear  before  It  to  file  with  the  committee 
(in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  writ- 
ten sUtement  of  the  proposed  testimony 
and  to  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  summary  of  his  or  her 
statement. 

•14.  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted 
by  the  committee  on  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  Minority  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to  the 
Chairman  by  a  majority  of  them,  before  the 
completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  Minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

Investigative  hearing  procedures 
15.  Rule  XI  2(k)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  Is  hereby  incorporated 
by  reference  (rights  of  witnesses  imder  sub- 
pena). 

Subject  matter 

•  16.  Bills  and  other  substantive  matters 
may  be  taken  up  for  hearing  only  when 
called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  those  matters  which  are  the 
subject  of  special-call  meetings  outlined  in 

Rule  9.  ..  ^    .». 

17.  No  private  bill  wiU  be  reported  by  the 
committee  If  there  are  two  or  more  dissent- 
ing votes.  Private  bills  so  rejected  by  the 
committee  will  not  be  reconsidered  during 
the  same  Congress  unless  new  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a  new  hearing  has  been 
presented  to  the  committee. 

•  18.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  for  the 
committee  to  consider  any  new  or  original 
measure  or  matter  unless  written  notice  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  consid- 
eration and  to  the  extent  practicable,  a  writ- 
ten copy  of  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered,  has  been  available  In  the  office 
of  each  Member  of  the  committee  for  at 
least  three  calendar  days  in  advance  of  con- 


sideration,   excluding  Saturdays,    Sundays 
and  legal  holidays. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions of  this  rule,  consideration  of  any  legis- 
lative measure  or  matter  by  the  committee 
shall  be  in  order  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present,  provided  that  a  majority 
of  the  committee  Is  present. 


Open  meetings 
•  19.  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  Including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee.  In  open 
session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  deter- 
mines by  roll  call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public.  No  person  other 
than  Members  of  the  committee  and  such 
congressional  staff  and  such  departmental 
representatives  as  they  may  authorize  shall 
be  present  at  any  business  or  markup  ses- 
sion which  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 
This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  com- 
mittee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
Rule  20  contained  herein,  or  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

•  20.  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence  and 
Rule  10,  a  majority  of  those  present,  there 
being  in  attendance  the  requisite  number 
required  under  the  rules  of  the  committee 
to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  clause 
2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  2(kM5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  No 
Member  may  be  excluded  from  nonpartici- 
patory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee,  unless  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  by  majority 
vote  authorize  a  particular  committee  or 
subcommittee,  for  purposes  of  a  particular 
series  of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of 
legislation  or  on  a  particular  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, to  close  Its  hearings  to  Members 
by  the  same  procedures  designated  In  this 
subparagraph  for  closing  hearings  to  the 
public:  Provided,  however.  That  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  may  by  the  same  proce- 
dure vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of 
hearing. 

Requests  for  roll  caU  votes 
21.  A  roll  call  of  the  Members  may  be  had 
at  the  request  of  three  or  more  Members. 
Committee  records 
•22.  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action  which  shall 
include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  roll  call  vote  U  demanded. 
The  result  of  each  roll  call  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  committee  for  Inspection  by 
the  public  at  reasonable  times  In  the  offices 
of  the  committee.  Information  so  available 
for  public  inspection  shall  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or 
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on  Enersrv  Development 

Legislation,  general  and 

and  all  other  matters  relat- 

development  and  demon- 

in   fossil   energy   RAsD; 

solar    technology;    ad- 

-technology:  energy  conserva- 

basic  energy  sciences;   high 

nuclear    physics:    geothermal 

cooperation  in  non-nu- 

and  policy  and  management 

the  Department  of  Energy. 

on  Natural  Resources, 
Research  and  Environment— 
general  and  special  oversight 
matters  relating  to  natural  re- 
but not  limited  to.  water 
to  the  extent  appropriate,  ag- 
legislation.  risk  assessment 
t^atters  relating  to  environmental 
development    generally— in- 
not  limited  to.  research  and  de- 
ictivities  of  the  Environmental 
Agency;   environmental   health, 
sciences,    pharmaceutical    and 
of  Executive  departments 
,   as  appropriate:   operational 
and  development  activities  re- 
atmosphere  (including  meteor- 
climate,  weather  modif  ica- 
ocean  RAD  activities  related  to 
and  management  of  the  environ- 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
and  activities  relat- 
observing  system. 

on  Energy  Research  and 
—Legislation,   general  and  spe- 
and  all  other  matters  relating 
development  and  demonstra- 
nuclear  fission  and  the  nucle- 
;  nuclear  fusion,  electric  energy 
storage  systems;  hydroelec- 
systems:  international  coopera- 
matters  (except  for  exports 
technology  and  hardware):  and 
nanagement  programs  of  the  De- 
Energy. 

on  Science,   Research 
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of  Technology  Assessment:  scientific  re- 
search and  development  and  applications: 
science  policy;  scientific  resources  (including 
manpower);  science  education:  science  infor- 
mation and  information  sciences:  technolo- 
gy transfer,  technology  assessment:  innova- 
tion, productivity,  and  industrial  R&D; 
standards  (weights,  measures,  etc.):  patent 
policies  as  they  relate  to  Federal  research 
and  development  programs;  JliiD  involving 
govenunental  health,  nutritional  and  handi- 
capped programs:  biotechnology:  intergov- 
ernmental mechanisms  for  R&D;  and  inter- 
national cooperation  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy. 

le)  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Aviation  and  Materials.— hegMntlon.  gener- 
al and  special  oversight  and  all  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  civil  aviation  research  and 
development  (includes  aeronautical  re- 
search and  technology  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion); transportation  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy;  aviation-weather  serv- 
ices; materials  R&D  and  national  materials 
policies,  both  domestic  and  international; 
oversight  of  surface  transportation  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration.  Federal  Railroad 
Administration.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  and  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Maritime  Administration:  oversight  of  re- 
search and  development  in  conununications 
other  than  that  for  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Space  Science  and  Applications  is  re- 
sponsible. 

(fj  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight— Review  and  study,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  of  the  application,  administration, 
execution,  and  effectiveness  of  those  laws, 
or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
and  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  and  private  agencies  and  entities 
having  responsibilities  in  or  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  execution  thereof,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  such  laws  and  the  pro- 
grams thereunder  are  being  implemented 
and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Oversight 
and  the  appropriate  subcommittee  with  leg- 
islative authority  may  cooperatively  review 
and  study  any  conditions  or  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  enacting  new  or  additional  legislation 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
and  may  undertake  futures  research  and 
forecasting  on  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  shall  in  no 
way  limit  the  responsibility  of  other  sub- 
committees from  carrying  out  their  over- 
sight responsibilities,  nor  shall  any  investi- 
gation be  undertaken  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  without  (a) 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  with  legislative  au- 
thority and  (b)  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  committee. 

(g/  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Xppftcatiorw. —Legislation,  general  and  spe- 
cial oversight  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (except  aeronautical  research 
and  development):  national  programs  of  re- 
search and  development  in  space  explora- 
tion, space  applications,  space  communica- 
tions and  related  matters;  and  activities  re- 
lating to  a  land  observing  system. 


Referral  of  legislation 

26.  All  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  to 
all  subcommittees  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion within  two  weeks  unless,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Majority  Members  of  the  full 
committee,  consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full 
committee.  Subcommittee  chairmen  may 
make  requests  for  referral  of  specific  mat- 
ters to  their  subcommittee  within  the  two- 
week  period  if  they  believe  subcommittee 
Jurisdictions  so  warrant. 

Ex  officio  members 

27.  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  Members  of 
all  subcommittees  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  and  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
quorum  on  all  matters  before  the  subcom- 
mittees. 

Procedures 

28.  No  subcommittee  shall  meet  for 
markup  or  approval  when  any  other  sub- 
committee of  the  conunittee  is  meeting  to 
consider  any  measure  or  matter  for  markup 
or  approval. 

29.  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Each  sul)committee  shall  con- 
duct legislative  and  general  oversight,  in- 
quiries for  the  future  and  forecasting,  and 
budget  impact  studies  on  matters  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  set  meeting  dates  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  and  other  sub- 
committee chairmen  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  com- 
mittee and  sulKommlttee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings wherever  possible. 

30.  Any  Member  of  the  committee  may 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any  sub- 
committee during  its  hearings  or  delil>era- 
tions  and  may  participate  in  such  hearings 
or  deliberations,  but  no  such  Member  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
vote  on  any  matter  t>efore  such  subcommit- 
tee. 

31.  During  any  subcommittee  proceeding 
for  markup  or  approval,  a  roll  call  vote  may 
be  had  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  Mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee. 

Power  to  sit  and  acU  subpena  power 

32.  Rule  XI  2(m)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  (power  to  sit  and  act: 
subpena  power). 

REPORTS 

Substance  of  legislative  reports 

33.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
conmiittee  shall  include  the  following,  to  be 
provided  by  the  committee: 

(A)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(b)(1) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, separately  set  out  and  identi- 
fied. [Rule  XI  2(1)(3)(A)]: 

(B)  the  statement  required  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  separately  set  out  and  identified,  if 
the  measure  provides  new  or  increased  tax 
expenditures.  [Rule  XI  2(1)(3)(B)]: 

(C)  a  detailed  analytical  statement  as  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution  into  law  may  have  an  inflation- 
ary impact  on  the  national  economy.  [Rule 
XI  2(1)(4)1: 

(D)  with  respect  to  each  roll  call  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  such  bill  or  resolution,  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  against  the  reporting 


of    such    bill    or    resolution.     [Rule    XI 
2(1)(2KB)]: 

(E)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  committee  under  Rule  Xlll  7(a)  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
unless  the  estimate  and  comparison  pre- 
pared by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  prepared  under  subdivision 
(A)  of  Rule  34  has  been  timely  submitted 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  and  included 
in  the  report.  [Rule  XIII  7):  and 

(F)  in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution 
which  repeals  or  amends  any  sUtute  or  part 
thereof,  the  text  of  the  sUtute  or  part 
thereof  which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed, 
and  a  comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the 
bill  or  joint  resolution  making  the  amend- 
ment and  of  the  sUtute  or  part  thereof  pro- 
posed to  be  amended.  [Rule  XIII 31. 

34.  (a)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  further  include  the  follow- 
ing, to  be  provided  by  sources  other  than 
the  committee: 

(A)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  required  under  section  403  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  separate- 
ly set  out  and  identified,  whenever  the  Di- 
rector (if  timely  submitted  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted  such  esti- 
mate and  comparison  to  the  committee. 
[Rule  XI  2(1)(3)(C)1: 

(B)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  flndmgs 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  Rule 
X  2(b)(2)  of  the  Rule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, separately  set  out  and  identi- 
fied. [Rule  XI  2(1)(3)(I)]. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions of  this  rule,  if  the  committee  has  not 
received  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  the 
material  required  under  subdivisions  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  rule,  then  it  shall  include  a 
statement  to  that  effect  in  the  report  on  the 
measure. 

ilftnortty  and  additional  views 
35.  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure   or    matter    by    the    committee,    any 
Member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  Members  shall  be  en- 
titled to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing 
and  signed  by  that  Member,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  conunlttee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  Members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of.  the  report  filed  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  that   measure   or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  In  a  single  volume 
which  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity   or  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and  shall  bear  upon  lU  cover  a  recit- 
al that  any  such  supplemenUl,  minority,  or 
additional  view  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (A)  and  (B)  of  Rule  34) 
are  Included  as  part  of  the  report.  However, 
this  rule  does  not  preclude  (1)  the  Immedi- 
ate filing  or  printing  of  a  committee  report 
unless  timely  request  for  the  opportunity  to 
file  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  has  been  made  as  provided  by  this 
subparagraph  or  (2)  the  filing  by  the  com- 
mittee of  any  supplemental  report  upon  any 
measure  or  matter  which  may  be  required 
for  the  correction  of  any  technical  error  In  a 
previous  report  made  by  that  committee 
upon  that  measure  or  matter. 

36    The  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  shall  advise 


Members  of  the  day  and  hour  when  the 
time  for  submitting  views  relaUve  to  any 
given  report  elapses.  No  supplemental,  mi- 
nority or  additional  views  shall  be  accepted 
for  Inclusion  In  the  report  if  submitted  after 
the  announced  time  has  elapsed  unless  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, as  appropriate,  decides  to  extend  the 
time  for  submission  of  views  beyond  3  days, 
in  which  case  he  shall  communicate  such 
fact  to  Members,  including  the  revised  day 
and  hour  for  submissions  to  be  received, 
without  delay. 


Consideration  of  subcommittee  reports 

37.  Reports  and  recommendations  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  until  after  the  Intervention 
of  three  calendar  days,  excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  from  the  time 
the  report  is  submitted  and  printed  hearings 
thereon  shall  be  made  available.  If  feasible, 
to  the  Members,  except  that  this  rule  may 
be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

Timing  and  filing  of  committee  reports 

38.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to 
report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  House  any  measure  approved  by  the 
committee  and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote. 

39.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  be  filed  within  seven  calen- 
dar days  (exclusive  of  days  on  which  the 
House  is  not  In  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  a  written  request,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  committee, 
for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  transmit  immediately  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee  notice  of 
the  filing  of  that  request. 

40.  Any  committee  or  subcommittee 
report  published  by  the  conwnlttee  shall 
follow  the  same  procedures  for  Its  approval. 
Including  the  opportunity  to  submit  views, 
as  Is  followed  In  the  case  of  a  report  accom- 
panying a  bill  or  resolution  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  committee. 


MEDU  COVERAGE 

•  41.  The  committee  may  permit,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  hearings,  or  meetings  which  are 
open  to  the  public  to  be  covered  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  television,  radio  and  still  photog- 
raphy—or by  any  such  methods  of  cover- 
age—In accordance  with  Rule  XI  3  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 


Rous  GovEsimiG  Procedores.  CoiaaTTEE 
OH  THE  District  op  CoLtTmu,  »8th  Coii- 

GRBSS 

A.  Ht  GEMERAL 

(1)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  this  Committee  and  each  subconunlttee 
so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high 
privilege  in  the  Committee  and  subcommit- 
tees. 

(2)  Each  subcommittee  Is  a  part  of  this 
Committee,  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  Committee  and  to  its 
rules  insofar  as  applicable.  The  nUes  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  the  rules  of  iU  subcom- 
mittees. 

(3)  No  major  investigation  by  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  InltUted  without  approval  of 
the  Chair  of  the  Committee  or  the  majority 
of  the  full  Committee. 

(4)  Any  Committee  Member,  when  recog- 
nised by  the  Chair,  may  address  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  motion,  or  other  matter 
under  consideration  before  the  Committee. 
The  Chair  may  limit  to  5  minutes  the  time 
of  any  such  member,  after  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
matter  and  to  the  length  of  time  avaiUble. 
Any  House  Member  not  a  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  may  testify  as  a  witness  at  any 
hearing  of  the  Conmiittee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee, or  may  submit  a  sUtement  for  the  offi- 
cial record. 

B.  REGULAR  MEETINC  DATS 

(1)  The  full  Committee  shall  have  Its  reg- 
ular meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  each 
calendar  month  at  10:00  A.M.  When  the 
House  Is  In  recess,  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair  upon 
notice  of  such  action  to  all  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  meet,  for  the 
consideration  of  any  bUl  or  resolution  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  or  for  the  trans- 
action of  other  Conunlttee  business,  on  all 
regular  meeting  days  fixed  by  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(3)  Subcommittee  Chair  shall  set  meeting 
and  hearing  dates  after  consulUtion  with 
the  Chair  and  other  subcommittee  Chair 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  Committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possible. 


RULES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES POR  THE  98TH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XI.  clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  98th  Congress,  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  February  3, 1983: 


C.  ADDITIONAL  AKD  SPECIAL  MEETINGS 

(1)  The  Chair  may  call  and  convene,  as  he 
or  she  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
Committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of 

the  Chair.  ,  .^    ^ 

(2)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  be  called  by  the  Chair,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair  for 
that  special  meeting.  Such  request  shall 
specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered. Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chair  of  the  filing  of  the  request. 
If  within  three  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  Chair  does  not  call 
the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  may  file  In  the  offices  of 
the  Committee  their  written  notice  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of.  and 
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RECORDS  AND  ROIXCAIXS 

shall  keep  a  complete 
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a  roUcall  vote  is  demanded, 
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no  person  other  than  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  such  congressional  staff  and 
such  departmental  representatives  as  they 
may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any  busi- 
ness or  mturkup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph  does 
not  apply  to  open  committee  hearings 
which  are  provided  for  by  (2)  of  this  rule,  or 
to  any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  inter- 
nal budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  l)ecause  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  the  preceding  sentence,  or 
rule  H.  (2),  a  majority  of  those  present  (but 
not  less  than  two  Members  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative). 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  any  person:  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  if  testi- 
mony or  evidence  to  be  received  would 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person; 
provided  however,  that  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  may  by  the  same  procedure 
vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

H. QDORUM 

(1)  The  number  of  Members  to  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny and  receiving  evidence  in  full  Committee 
or  subcommittee  is  two. 

(2)  One-third  of  the  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
other  meetings,  except  that  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purposes  of  report- 
ing a  measure  and  closing  a  meeting  to  the 
public. 

I.  CALLING  AND  INTERROGATING  WITNESSES 

(1)  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted  by 
the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party 
Members  on  the  Committee  or  subcommit- 
tee shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  by 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party  Members 
before  the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  caU 
witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(2)  The  Committee  and  subcommittees 
shall  apply  the  five-minute  rule  in  the  inter- 
rogation of  witnesses  in  any  hearing  untU 
such  time  as  each  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  who  so  desires  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  question  each  witness. 

(3)  Committee  Members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Chair  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  All  questions  put  to  the  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  shall  be  pertinent  to 
the  bUl  or  other  subject  matter  before  the 
Committee  for  consideration. 

(5)  Insofar  as  is  practicable,  each  witness 
who  is  to  appear  must  fUe  with  the  Commit- 
tee (in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a 
written  sUtement  of  the  proposed  testimo- 
ny and  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her 
argument. 


J.  INVESTIGATE  HEAKING  PROCEDI7RE8 

(1)  The  Chair  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee at  an  Investigative  hearing  shall 
announce  in  an  opening  statement  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Committee  rules  and 
this  clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
witness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chair  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee may  punish  breaches  of  order 
and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics  on 
the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings;  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House 
for  contempt. 

(5)  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person. 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  if  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
imder  the  rules  of  the  Committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person; 

(B)  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
proceed  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session  only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  subconunittee.  a  majority 
l>eing  present,  determine  that  such  evidence 
or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame,  or  in- 
criminate any  person. 

In  either  case  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee shall— 

(a)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(b)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5).  the  Chair  shall  receive  and  the  Conmilt- 
tee  shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  or 
subconunittee,  witnesses  may  submit  brief 
and  pertinent  sworn  statements  in  writing 
for  inclusion  in  the  record.  The  Committee 
or  subcommittee  is  the  sole  Judge  of  the 
pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obUln  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee. 

K.  REPORTING  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  the  Committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Conunittee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  Any  Committee  Member  at  a  meeting 
of  the  fuU  Committee  or  any  Member  of  the 
subcommittee  involved  may  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

(3)(A)  Each  Conunittee  report  shaU  in- 
clude in  its  text  a  statement  of  the  reported 
legislation's  intent  or  purpose,  need,  the  re- 
sults of  motions  to  report,  including  number 
of  yeas  and  nays,  a  five-year  cost  estimate, 
oversight  statement,  inflationary  impact 
statement,  any  statement  required  by  sec- 
tions 308(a)  and  403  of  the  Congressional 


Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  Administration  or  Departmental  posi- 
tion (if  any),  and  changes  in  existing  law.  In 
addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Chair  deems  necessary. 

(B)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  the  Conmitttee,  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of 
intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority  or 
additional  views,  that  Member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee.  All  such  views 
so  filed  by  one  or  more  Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  Included  within,  and 
shall  be  a  part  of.  the  report  fUed  by  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter.  The  report  of  the  Committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter  shall  be  printed  In  a 
single  volume  which— 

1.  shall  include  all  supplemenUl,  minority, 
and  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 

reiwrt.  and  ,.  .  »w  . 

2.  shall  bear  upon  iU  cover  a  reciUl  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  requiremenU  of  sections 
308(a)  and  403  of  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974)  are  included  as 
part  of  the  report.  This  subparagraph  does 
not  preclude— 

(a)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(b)  the  fUing  by  the  Committee  of  any 
supplemental  report  upon  any  measure  or 
matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  the  Committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter. 

(4)(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  of 
the  Committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  Committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring  a 
matter  to  a  vote.  ,    ,.    „ 

(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  shall  be  fUed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  Conunittee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee  notice  of  the  filing  of  that  re- 
quest. 


L.  POWER  TO  SIT  AND  ACT,  SUBPOENA  POWER 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  these  rules, 
the  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of. Is  authorized— 

(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(B)  subject  to  (2)(A)  of  this  rule,  to  re- 
quire by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance 'and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments as  it  deems  necessary.  The  Chair  of 
the  Committee,  or  any  member  designated 
by  the  Chair,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 


(2KA)  A  subpoena  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Conunittee  or  subcommittee  under  (IHB)  of 
this  rule  In  the  conduct  of  any  Investigation 
or  activity  or  series  of  Investigations  or  ac- 
tivities, only  when  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  voting,  a  majority  being 
present,  and  authorized  subpoenas  shaU  be 
signed  by  the  Chair  of  the  full  Committee 
or  by  any  Member  designated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. "When  authorizing  subpoenas,  the 
Committee  may  delegate  to  the  Committee 
Chair  the  responsibUlty  of  deciding  what 
materials  are  to  be  listed  In  the  subpoena 
and  the  names  of  the  Individuals  or  officials 
to  be  subpoenaed." 

(B)  compliance  with  any  subpoena  Issued 
by  a  Committee  or  subcommittee  under 
(1KB)  of  this  rule  may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

U.  IKOADCASTIIIO  OF  COIOHTTEE  REAKINGS  AND 
MKETUICS 

Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee is  open  to  the  public,  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  may  permit,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  that 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  stlU  photography,  or  by  any 
of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but  only  under 
the  following  rules: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  Is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shaU  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  stiU 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  In,  or  removed  from  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  Committee  is  in  ses- 
sion. ,.,.!.. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelighU, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  In  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 


(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  stUl  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  request  is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  stiU  photogra- 
phy, that  coverage  shaU  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
Uble  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  air- 
rently  accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 


N.  COMMITTEE  STAFTS 

(I)  Subcommittee  staffs:  Prom  the  funds 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  Committee 
staff  pursuant  to  primary  and  additional  ex- 
pense resolutions  of  the  House: 

(A)  The  Chair  of  each  standing  subcom- 
mittee is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  subcommittee  Chair. 

(B)  The  ranking  minority  party  Member 
of  each  standing  subcommittee  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  sUff  person  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minori- 
ty party  Member. 

(C)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  subcommittee  Chair  not  to 
exceed  (a)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
esublished  in  2(C)  of  this  rule  or  (b)  the 
rate  paid  the  staff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  1(A)  of  this  rule. 

(D)  No  Member  shall  appoint  more  than 
one  person  pursuant  to  1(A)  and  KB)  of  this 

(E)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  Chair  and  ranking  minor- 
ity party  Members  pursuant  to  1(A)  and 
KB)  of  thU  rule  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  unless  such 
staff  positions  are  made  avaUable  pursuant 
to  a  primary  or  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion. 

(2)  Committee  sUffs:  ^„.wo>    t 

(A)(1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  2(A)(2)  of 
this  rule  and  paragraph  2(D)  of  this  rule, 
the  Committee  may  appoint,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee,  not  more  than  eight- 
een professional  staff  members.  Each  pro- 
fessional staff  member  appointed  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  to  the  chair 
and  the  ranking  minority  party  Member  of 
such  Committee,  as  the  Committee  consid- 
ers advisable. 

(2)  Subject  to  2(D)  of  this  rule,  whenever 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party  Members 
of  the  Committee  so  request,  not  more  than 
six  persons  may  be  selected,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  minority  party  Members,  for  ap- 
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Code,  except  that  2  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to 
pay  at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Chair,  which  does  not  exceed 
the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as  in  effect 
from  time  to  time,  of  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule,  section  5315  of  Title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(D)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minority  professional  staff  member  under 
paragraph  (A),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
member  under  paragraph  (B),  is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exists  to  which  that  appoint- 
ment may  be  made,  the  Committee  never- 
theless shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (A) 
or  paragraph  (B),  as  applicable,  the  person 
selected  by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to 
the  Committee.  The  person  so  appointed 
shall  serve  as  an  additional  member  of  the 
professional  staff  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  Conunittee,  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund,  until  such  a 
vacancy  (other  than  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  professional  staff,  by 
whatever  title  designated)  occurs,  at  which 
time  that  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  appointed  to  that  vacancy.  If  such  va- 
cancy occurs  on  the  professional  staff  when 
seven  or  more  persons  have  been  so  appoint- 
ed who  are  eligible  to  fill  that  vacancy,  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  Members 
shall  designate  which  of  those  persons  shall 
fill  that  vacancy. 

(E)  Each  staff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  by  minority  party  Members 
under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B),  and  each  staff 
member  appointed  to  assist  minority  party 
Members  of  a  Committee  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
pense resolution,  shall  be  accorded  equitable 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  his 
or  her  rate  of  pay.  the  assignment  to  him  or 
her  of  work  facilities,  and  the  accessibility 
to  him  or  her  of  committee  records. 

(F)  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
additional  professionals  or  clerical  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  pursuant  to  a 
request  under  either  of  such  paragraphs  by 
the  minority  party  Members  of  that  com- 
mittee if  six  or  more  professional  staff 
members  or  four  or  more  clericsd  staff  mem- 
bers provided  for  in  paragraph  (AKl)  or 
paragraph  (BKl)  as  the  case  may  be.  who 
are  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  minori- 
ty party  Members,  are  otherwise  assigned  to 
assist  the  minority  party  Members. 

(G)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (AM2) 
and  (BK2),  the  Committee  may  employ  non- 
partisan staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
Committee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  minority  party,  upon  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  minority  party. 

O.  RDTRIIAL  OP  BILLS,  RXSOLUTIORS,  AHD 
OTHZR  MATTERS  TO  SUBCOMKITmS 

(1)  All  the  legislation  and  other  matters 
referred  to  the  Committee  shtUl  be  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  majority  Members  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee, consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full 
Committee.  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  a  Council  Act  is  introduced  in 
the  House  during  the  first  15  legislative 
days  of  layover,  the  resolution  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction.  If  the  concurrent  resolution  is 
introduced  during  the  last  15  days  of  con- 
gressional layover,  that  matter  shall  be  kept 
at  the  full  Conunittee  level  with  such  com- 
ments from  the  subcommittee  as  they  may 
wish  to  give. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  refer  a  matter  simulta- 
neously to  two  or  more  subcommittees  for 


concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  llmiUtions  in  the  case  of  any  subcom- 
nUttee  after  the  first)  or  divide  the  matter 
into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  different 
subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and  refer  each 
such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee. 

(3)  Should  a  subcommittee  fall  to  report 
back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any  measure 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  subcom- 
mittee and  report  that  fact  to  the  f uU  Com- 
mittee for  further  disposition.  In  order  to 
permit  the  fuU  Committee  to  take  timely 
action  on  special  resolution,  a  subcommittee 
should  complete  action  on  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  approval  of  a  charter  amendment 
under  Section  303(b)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
not  later  then  15  calendar  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  35-day  period  named  in 
the  Home  Rule  Act.  The  subcommittee 
should  complete  action  within  12  calendar 
days  of  the  introduction  of  a  simple  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  a  Council  Act  relating 
to  titles  22.  23  or  24  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  under  subsection  (c)(2)  of  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

p.  SUBCOIOflTmS 

(1)  The  full  Committee  shall  determine  an 
appropriate  ratio  of  Majority  to  Minority 
Members  for  each  subcommittee  and  shall 
establish  the  number  of  subconunittees, 
shall  fix  the  jurisdiction  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, and  shall  determine  the  size  of  each 
subcommittee. 

(2)  Additional  legislative  subcommittees 
may  be  established  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  of  the  full 
Committee. 

(3)  Each  Member  shall  be  given  an  equal 
number  of  subcommittee  assignments  inso- 
far as  practicable. 

(4)  Bills  shall  be  assigned  to  subcommit- 
tees in  accordance  with  the  subject  matter 
of  the  subcommittees. 

(5)  Any  Member  of  the  full  Committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearings  or  delib- 
erations and  to  participate  but  shall  not 
have  authority  to  vote  on  any  matters 
before  the  subcommittee  unless  he  or  she  is 
a  Member  of  such  subconunittee. 

(6)  Party  representation  on  each  subcom- 
mittee, including  ex-officio  members,  shall 
be  no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority  Party 
than  the  ratio  for  the  full  Committee. 

Q.  OOTERAL  OVmSIGHT  KKSPOHSIBIUTIES 

The  Committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shaU  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  or 
the  subcommittee,  respectively,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Federal  and 
District  agencies  and  entities  have  responsi- 
bilities in  or  for  the  administration  and  exe- 
cution thereof,  in  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er such  laws  and  the  programs  thereunder 
are  being  implemented  and  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
and  whether  such  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued, curtailed,  or  eliminated.  In  addition, 
the  Committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review  and  study  any  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  respective- 
ly (whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has 
been  introduced  with  respect  thereto),  and 
shall  on  a  continuing  basis  undertake  future 
research  and  forecasting  on  matters  within 


the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, respectively.  Each  subcommittee 
is  required  to  conduct  oversight  in  the  area 
of  their  respective  jurisdiction,  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  full  Committee's  responsi- 
bilities under  Rule  X,  cl.  2.  of  the  House  of 
Represenutives.  The  establishment  of  an 
oversight  subcommittee  shall  in  no  way 
limit  the  responsibility  of  the  subcommit- 
tees with  legislative  jurisdiction  from  carry- 
ing out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

R.  ADDITIONAL  PUKCTIOMS 

(1)  The  Committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee shall,  in  its  consideration  of  all  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character 
within  its  jurisdiction,  insure  that  appro- 
priations for  continuing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  the  Federal  CSovemment  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  will  be 
made  annually  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  consistent  with  the  nature,  re- 
quirements, and  objectives  of  the  programs 
and  activities  Involved.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  a  Government  agency  in- 
cludes the  organizational  units  of  govern- 
ment listed  in  clause  7(c)  of  Rule  XIII  of 
the  House  of  Represenutives. 

(2)  The  Committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each 
continuing  program  within  ite  jurisdiction 
for  which  appropriations  are  not  made  an- 
nually in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such 
program  could  be  modified  so  that  appro- 
priations therefore  would  be  made  annually. 

S.  POINTS  OP  ORDER 

No  point  of  order,  other  than  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  against 
the  hearings  or  business  procedures  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  sustained  unless  it  is 
made  in  a  timely  fashion  (1)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearing  or  meeting,  or  (2) 
at  the  time  such  point  of  order  first  occura. 
Any  point  of  order  not  raised  in  a  timely 
manner  in  subcommittee  shall  not  be  sus- 
tained in  full  Committee. 

T.  NOTICE  OP  MEETINGS  AND  AGENDA 

(1)  The  Committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any  Com- 
mittee hearing  at  least  one  week  before  the 
commencement  of  the  hearing.  If  the  Com- 
mittee determines  that  there  U  good  cause 
to  begin  the  hearing  sooner,  it  shall  make 
the  announcement  at  the  earliest  possible 
day.  Any  announcement  made  under  the 
subparagraph  shall  be  promptly  published 
in  the  Daily  Digest  and  given  to  the  House 
Information  Systems. 

(2)  The  agenda  for  all  Committee  meet- 
ings, setting  out  all  items  of  business  to  be 
considered,  including  a  copy  of  any  measure 
or  a  summary  of  any  measure  and  of  any 
subcommittee  amendmenU,  shaU  be  fur- 
nished each  Committee  Member  by  delivery 
to  his  or  her  office  at  least  two  full  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturday.  Sunday  and  I^gal 
Holidays)  before  the  meeting.  This  require- 
ment may  be  waived  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  a 
quorum  being  present,  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  No  bill  or  other  matter  shall  be 
brought  up  for  hearing  or  other  consider- 
ation except  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair 
or  by  a  majority  of  those  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present:  provided,  that  any  Member 
(other  than  the  Chair)  making  the  motion 
for  consideration  under  this  rule  has  given  2 
days'  notice  in  writing  to  all  Members  of  the 
Committee. 

U.  AMENDING  COMMITTEE  RULES 

The  Committee  rules  may  not  be  amended 
unless  the  Member  proposing  the  amend- 
ment gives  two  days'  notice  (excluding  Sat- 


urday. Sunday  and  Legal  Holidays)  in  writ- 
ing of  the  text  of  the  proposed  change  to  aU 

Members. 

V.  OTHER  PROCEDXTRES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  Chair  of  the  full  Committee  may  ea- 
tablish  such  other  procedures  and  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  faclUUte  the  effective 
operation  of  the  Committee. 


RULES  FOR  THE  COBOiOTTEE  ON 
SMALL      BUSINESS      OP      THE 
HOUSE    OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR  THE  98TH  CONGRESS 
(Mr.    MITCHELL    uked    and    was 
given   permission   to   extend   his   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscors  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  BAr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  submit  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  for  the  98th 
Congress,  which  were  adopted  in  an 
open  session  of  the  committee  on  Peb- 
ruary  3. 1983.  as  f  oUows: 
Rules  op  Procedure  op  the  Commtttb  on 
Small  Business.  House  op  Representa- 
tives. 98th  Congress 


1.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  Rules  of  the  House,  and  in  particular 
the  committee  rules  enumerated  in  clause  2 
of  rule  XI,  are  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  to  the  extent  applicable 
and  by  this  reference  are  Incorporated, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  in  the  com- 
mittee. Each  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "committee")  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
mittee and  is  subject  to  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  committee,  and  to  its  rules 
to  the  extent  applicable. 

3.  REPERRAL  OP  BILLS  BY  CHAIRMAN 

Unless  retained  for  consideration  by  the 
full  committee,  all  legislation  and  other 
matters  referred  to  the  committee  shall  be 
referred  by  the  chairman  to  the  subcommit- 
tee of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  within  2 
weeks.  Where  the  subject  matter  of  the  re- 
ferral involves  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  subcommittee  or  does  not  fall  within 
any  previously  assigned  Jurisdictions,  the 
chairman  shaU  refer  the  matter  as  he  may 
deem  advisable.  Bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  referred  to  subcommittees  may  »)e 
reassigned  by  the  chairman  when.  In  his 
Judgment,  the  subcommittee  U  not  able  to 
complete  its  work  or  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment thereon. 

3.  DATE  OP  meeting 

The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  shall  be  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month  when  the  House  is 
in  session.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  clause  2(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of 
Represenutives. 

At  least  three  days  notice  of  such  addi- 
tional meetings  shall  be  given  unless  the 
chairman  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  call  the  meeting  on  less  notice. 

The  determination  of  the  business  to  be 
considered  at  each  meeting  shall  be  made  by 
the  chairman  subject  to  clause  2(c)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Represenutives. 


A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need  not  be 
held  if  there  is  no  business  to  be  considered 
or,  upon  at  least  three  days  notice,  it  may  be 
set  for  a  different  date. 

4.  ANHOUNCnfENT  OP  HEARINGS 

Unless  the  chairman,  or  the  committee  by 
majority  vote,  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  a  hearing  at  an  earlier  date, 
public  announcement  shall  be  made  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  the  committee  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
that  hearing. 

S.  MBBTINGS  AND  BEARINGS  OPEN  TO  THE 
PUBUC 

(Al  MeeUngt 
Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, including  the  markup  of  legislation,  of 
the  conunittee  or  its  subcommittees,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roU- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shaU  be  closed  to 
the  public:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
person  other  than  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  such  congressional  staff  and  such 
departmental  represenutives  as  they  may 
authorize,  shall  be  present  in  any  business 
or  markup  session  which  has  been  closed  to 
the  pubUc. 

This  provision  does  not  apply  to  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

tB>  Hearingt 
Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee 
or  iU  subcommittees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  conunittee  or  sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shaU  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosiu*  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Represenutives:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  by  the 
same  procedure  vote  to  doae  one  subse- 
quent day  of  hearings. 

No  member  nuiy  be  excluded  from  non- 
participatory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  unless 
the  House  of  RepresenUUves  shaU  by  ma- 
jority vote  authorize  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, for  purposes  of  a  particular 
series  of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of 
legislation  or  on  a  particular  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, to  close  its  hearings  to  members 
by  the  same  procedures  designated  for  clos- 
ing hearings  to  the  public. 

•.WITNESSES 

(AJ  InterroffatUm  of  witnettes 
The  right  to  Interrogate  witnesses  before 
the  committee  or  any  of  lU  subcommittees 
ShaU  alternate  between  the  majority  mem- 
bers and  the  minority  members.  In  recogniz- 
ing  members   to   question    witnesses,    the 
chairman  may  take  into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  majority  and  minority  party  mem- 
bers present  and  may  recognize  two  majori- 
ty party  members  for  each  minority  party 
member  recognized.  Each  member  shall  be 
limited  to  5  minutes  in  the  interrogation  of 
witnesses  untU  such  time  as  each  member  of 
the  committee  who  so  desires  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  question  the  witness. 
(B)  Statement  ofiDitneMtet 
Elach  witness  shall  file  with  the  commit- 
tee 48  hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance,  a 
written  sUtement  of  hte  proposed  testimony 
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and  shall  mak^  a  brief  oral  summary  of  his 
views. 

T.  SUBrXMAS 


nay 


be  authorized  and  issued 
chairn|an  of  the  committee  in  the 
investigation  or  series  of  in- 
activities to  re<iuire  the  at- 
testimony  of  such  witnesses 
prodif:tion  of  such  books,  records, 
memorandums,  papers  and 
he    deems    necessary.    The 
minority  member  shall  be  promptly 
issuance  of  such  a  subpena. 
subiena  may  be  authorized  and 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
appn  val  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
supcommittee  and  the  approval 
of  the  committee  or  a  ma- 
of  the  committee. 
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S.  QUORUM 

or  recommendation  shall  be 

a  majority  of  the  committee 

for  purposes  of  taking 

ivceiving  evidence,  two  mem- 

conytitute  a  quorum;  and  for  all 

one-third  of  the  members 

a  quorum. 


belore 


DURING  COMKirrEE  MARKUP 

amendiiient  offered  to  any  pending 
the  committee  must  be 
in  written  form  when  re- 
member of  the  committee.  If 
amendment  is  not  available  in  written 
requested,  the  chairman  shall 
appr(  ipriate  period  of  time  for  the 
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10.  PROXIES 


member  of  the  committee 
subcommittees  by  proxy  is  per- 
that  such  proxy  shall  be  in 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
assert  that  the  member  so 
is  absent  on  official  busi- 
unable  to  be  present  at 
the  committee  or  its  subcom- 
4esignate  the  person  who  is  to 
authorization,  and  shall 
s|>eciflc  measure  or  matter 
or  motions  pertaining 
that  a  member  may  author- 
proxy  only   for  motions  to 
or  other  procedural  mat- 
shall  be  signed  by  the 
his  or  her  vote  and  shall 
and  time  of  day  that  the 
Proxies  may  not  be  counted 


pioxy 


dtte 


ARD  JURISDICTION  OP 
SUBCOMMITTEKS 


3e  six  standing  subcommittees 


3BIC  Authority.  Minority  En- 
Oeneral  Small  Business  Prob- 


C  versight. 
and  Restraint  of  Trade  Activi- 
Small  Business. 
Eyivironment,  and  Safety  Issues 
Business, 
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I  Prot  lems. 


ness  Opportu]  titles. 

6.  Export  Opportunities  and  Special  Small 
Business 

During  the 
and  ranking 
ftcio  member 
vote,  and  the 
to  subcommit  ;ees 

Subcommit^ 
publicans. 

Subcommittee  No.  3:  8  Democrats.  4  Re- 
publicans. 


98th  Congress,  the  chairman 

i^inority  member  shall  be  ex  of- 

of  all  subcommittees,  without 

number  of  members  assigned 

shall  be  as  follows: 

No.  I:  8  Democrats.  4  Re- 


Subcommittee  No.  3:  4  Democrats,  2  Re- 
publicans. 

Subcommittee  No.  4:  S  Democrats.  3  Re- 
publicans. 

Subcommittee  No.  5:  6  Democrats.  3  Re- 
publicans. 

Subcommittee  No.  9:  7  Democrats.  4  Re- 
publicans. 

The  full  Committee  and  each  of  its  sub- 
committees is  authorized  to  examine  prob- 
lems of  small  business  in  government  con- 
tracting. In  addition,  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  subcommittees  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  SBA  and  SBIC  Authority,  Minority  En- 
terprise and  General  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems 

Access  to  SBA  services. 

Illegal  activities  affecting  small  business. 

Minority  enterprise. 

SBA  and  SBIC  authorizations. 

n.  General  Oversight  and  the  Economy 

General  economic  problems  affecting 
small  business. 

General  oversight  activities  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  legislation  affecting 
small  business. 

Postal  Service. 

Procurement. 

Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act. 

III.  Antitrust  and  Restraint  of  Trade 
Activities  Affecting  Small  Business 

Anticompetitive  activities  affecting  small 
business. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  and  antitrust 
activities. 

Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 

Unasslgned  regulatory  agency  activities. 

IV.  Energy,  Environment,  and  Safety  Issues 

Affecting  Small  Business 

Department  of  Energy  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

Energy  allocations,  marketing,  etc. 

Energy  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. 

Impact  of  pollution  laws  and  EPA  rules. 

Marketing  of  petroleum  products. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 

Science  boards  and  commissions. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
V.  Tax.  Access  to  Equity  CapiUl  and 
Business  Opportunities 

Access  to  equity  capital. 

Banking  practices. 

EDA. 

Franchising  practices. 

HUD  policies  affecting  small  business. 

Impact  of  tax  policies  on  small  business. 

Job  creation. 

SEC  handling  of  ventures. 
VI.  Export  Opportunities  and  Special  Small 
Business  Problems 

Export  opportunity  for  small  business. 

Reduction  of  unnecessary  paperwork. 

Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 

Various  communications  matters  affecting 
small  business. 

Various  Federal  regulatory  policies  and 
programs  affecting  small  business. 

Various  transportation  matters  affecting 
small  business. 

12.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
set  meeting  dates  after  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 


other  subcommittee  chairmen,  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  wherever  possible.  Meetings  of 
subcommittees  shall  not  be  scheduled  to 
occur  simultaneously  with  meetings  of  the 
full  committee. 

IS.  SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  INVESTIGATIVE 
HEARINGS 

The  report  of  any  subcommittee  on  a 
matter  which  was  the  topic  of  a  study  or  in- 
vestigation shall  include  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  the  study  or  investi- 
gation, the  findings  and  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  for  corrective  action,  if 
any,  together  with  such  other  material  as 
the  subcommittee  deems  appropriate. 

Such  proposed  report  shall  first  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
members.  After  such  approval  has  been  se- 
cured, the  proposed  report  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  full  committee  for  his 
supplemental,  minority  or  additional  views. 

Any  such  views  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  member  and  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  within  5  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  from  the  date  of  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  proposed  report  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

After  the  expiration  of  such  5  calendar 
days,  the  report  may  be  filed  as  a  House 
report. 

14.  COMMITTEE  STAPP 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee,  except  those  assigned 
to  the  minority  or  to  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  members  as  pro- 
vided below,  shall  be  appointed  and  as- 
signed, and  may  be  removed,  by  the  chair- 
man. Their  remuneration  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  chairman  and  they  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman. 

(B)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  as  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
determine:  Provided,  however.  That  no  mi- 
nority staff  person  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid  his  or  her 
majority  staff  counterpart.  Such  staff  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  may  delegate  such  authority  as 
they  deem  appropriate. 

(C)  Each  subcommittee  chairperson  and 
each  ranking  minority  member  on  not  more 
than  six  subcommittees  shall  have  the  right 
to  appoint  and  assign  one  person  to  work  on 
subcommittee  business  at  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  prescribed 
but  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
maximum  established  rate  for  the  employ- 
ees on  the  professional  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  staff  memljers  shall  perform  serv- 
ices in  facilities  assigned  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  occupied 
during  regular  working  hours  with  tasks  as- 
signed by  the  subcommittee  chairperson  or 
ranking  minority  member  who  appointed 
them,  they  shall  perform  other  tasks  as  as- 
signed by  the  chairman  or  the  staff  director. 

IS.  RECORDS 

The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  actions  which  shall  include  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  rollcall  vote  is  demanded.  The 
result  of  each  subcommittee  rollcall  vote, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  matter 
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voted  upon,  shall  be  promptly  made  avail- 
able to  the  full  committee  and  such  votes 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of 
the  committee. 


(1)  Other  materials  in  the  possession  of 
the  committee  are  to  be  handled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  normal  practices  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees. 


16.  ACCESS  TO  CLASSIFIED  OR  SENSITIVE 
INFORMATION 

Access  to  classified  information  supplied 
to  the  committee  and  attendance  at  closed 
sessions  of  the  committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  limited  to  members,  and  to 
members  of  the  committee  staff  and  steno- 
graphic reporters  who  have  appropriate  se- 
curity clearance  when  the  chairman  deter- 
mines that  such  access  or  such  attendance  is 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  commit- 
tee. ., 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  m  granting 
access  to  those  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  of  the  committee  which  in- 
volve classified  intelligence  information  or 
information  deemed  by  a  subcommittee  to 
be  sensitive  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Only  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  have  access  to  such  informa- 
tion. .       .     •  1 

(b)  Members  who  desire  to  read  materials 
that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  committee 
should  notify  the  clerk  of  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  possessing  the  materials. 

(c)  The  clerk  will  maintain  an  accurate 
access  log  which  identifies  without  revealmg 
the  material  examined,  the  staff  memtter  in- 
volved, and  the  time  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  all  members  having  access  to  the  in- 
formation. »     •  1 

(d)  If  the  material  desired  is  material 
which  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
deems  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  require  spe- 
cial handling,  before  receiving  access  to 
such  information.  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  required  to  identify  the  information 
they  desire  to  read  and  sign  an  access  infor- 
mation sheet  acknowledging  such  access  and 
that  the  Member  has  read  these  procedures. 

(e)  Such  material  shall  not  be  removed 
from  the  room. 

(f)  A  staff  representative  shall  insure  that 
the  documenU  used  by  the  Member  are  re- 
turned to  the  propericustodian  or  to  original 
safekeeping  as  appr<^riate. 

(g)  No  notes,  reproductions  or  recordings 
may  be  made  of  any  portion  of  such  infor- 
mation. ,     ,  ,         ..  „ 

(h)  The  contents  of  such  information 
shall  not  be  divulged  to  any  person  in  any 
way,  form,  shape,  or  manner  and  shall  not 
be  discussed  with  any  person  who  has  not 
received  the  information  in  an  authorized 
manner  either  under  these  rules  or  the  laws 
or  rules  in  effect  for  officials  and  employees 
of  the  executive  branch. 

(i)  When  not  being  examined  in  tne 
manner  described  herein,  such  information 
will  be  kept  in  secure  safes  in  the  committee 
rooms. 

(j)  These  procedures  only  address  access 
to  information  the  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee deems  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  re- 
quire special  treatment. 

(k)  If  a  Member  believes  the  material 
should  not  be  classified  or  considered  re- 
stricted as  to  dissemination  or  use,  the 
Member  may  ask  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee to  so  rule;  however,  as  far  as  materi- 
als and  information  in  the  custody  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  is  concerned,  the 
classification  of  materials  as  determined  by 
the  executive  branch  shall  prevail  unless  af- 
firmatively changed  by  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  involved,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  executive  agen- 
cies. 


17.  BROADCASTING  OF  COMMITTEE  HEARIHCS 
AND  MEETINGS 


Upon  approval  by  the  committee  or  its 
subcommittees,  all  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee hearings  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and 
still  photography  or  by  any  such  methods  of 
coverage. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chairmen  of  the  suijcommittees  are  au- 
thorized to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
committee  or  its  subcommittees,  respective- 
ly whether  hearings  which  are  open  may  be 
broadcast,  unless  the  committee  or  ite  sub- 
committees respectively  by  majority  vote 
determine  otherwise.  ..  „    ^ 

Permission  for  such  coverage  shaU  be 
gifted  only  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Live  coverage  by  radio  or  television 
shall  be  without  commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  witness  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  pho- 
tography coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  cov- 
ered and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage 

turned  off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  the  room.  The  allocation  among 
the  television  media  of  the  positions  of  tele- 
vision cameras  In  the  room  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  fair  and  equitable  procedures 
as  devised  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Radio  and  Television  Correspondents' 
Galleries.  ,  ^       ,       .    _ 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other.  

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  Pia^ 
In  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(6)  Television  and  radio  media  equipment 
shall  not  be  installed  in.  or  removed  from, 
the  room  while  the  committee  U  in  session. 

(7)  FloodlighU,  spotlights,  strobeUghts, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used,  except  that 
the  television  media  may  install  additior»l 
lighting  in  the  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  to  the  lowest  level  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  television  coverage  at 
the  then  current  state  of  the  art. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shaU  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national Newsplctures.  If  request  U  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage, 
that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  fair  and  equiUble  pool  arrangement  de- 
vised by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Press 
Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  couree  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 


(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  by  the  other  media. 

(11)  Television  and  radio  media  personnel 
shaH  be  then  currently  accredited  to  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. ,.  „  w- 

(12)  Still  photography  personnel  shall  oe 
then  currently  accredited  to  the  Press  Pho- 
tographers' Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 


18.  OTHER  PROCEDURES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the 
effective  operation  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  may  not  be  committed  to 
any  expense  whatever  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

19.  AMENDMENTS  TO  COMMITTEE  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  committee  may  be  modi- 
fied, amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  members,  but  only  If  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided to  each  such  member  at  least  48  hours 
before  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
vote  on  the  change  occurs. 

Appendix 

(ExcerpU  of  House  Rules  Pertaining  to 
Committee  Procedure) 

RULE  XI 


Adoption  of  written  rules 
2    (a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing 
its  procedure.  Such  rules—  .  .  ».  , 

(1)  ShaU  be  adopted  In  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  de- 
termined by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  is  to  be  closed  to 

the  public;  .  ^     ^      -.»,    ,h- 

(2)  shall  be  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules 
of  the  House:  and 

(3)  shall  in  any  event  incorporate  all  oi 
the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  clause  to 
the  extent  applicable. 

Each  committees  rules  specifying  its  regu- 
lar meeting  days,  and  any  other  rules  of  a 
committee  which  are  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  clause,  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  Ui 
each  odd-numbered  year.  Each  select  or 
joint  committee  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  unless  specif  icaUy 
prohibited  by  law. 

RegtUar  meeting  days 
(b)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  adopt  regular  meeting  days,  which 
shall  be  not  less  frequent  than  monthly,  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business.  Each  such  coip- 
mlttee  shall  meet,  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bUl  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  transaction  of  other 
committee  business,  on  all  regular  meeting 
days  fixed  by  the  committee,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  written  rule  adopted  by 
the  committee. 
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AMitiOi  ml  and  tpecial  mtetingt 

(cX  1 )  The  cl  lainnan  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee may  o  Jl  and  convene,  as  he  or  she 
considers  neo  ssary.  additional  meetinss  of 
the  committer  for  the  consideration  of  any 
bill  or  resolutions  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee or  for  the  conduct  of  other  commit- 
tee business.  '  ?he  committee  shall  meet  for 
such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
chairman. 

(2)  If  at  leu  I  three  members  of  any  stand- 
ing committe<  desire  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  commit  lee  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
those  membei  i  may  file  in  the  office  of  the 
committee  H  elr  written  request  to  the 
chairman  for  Jiat  special  meeting.  Such  re- 
quest shall  sp<  cify  the  measure  or  matter  to 
be  considered  Immediately  upon  the  filing 
of  the  reques .  the  derii  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  t  le  chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request.  1 1,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filini ;  of  the  request,  the  chairman 
does  not  call  i  be  requested  special  meeting, 
to  be  held  wtl  liln  seven  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  1  tie  request,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  t  te  committee  may  file  in  the 
office  of  the  <  smmittee  their  written  notice 
that  a  special  neetlng  of  the  committee  will 
be  held,  specif  /ing  the  date  and  hour  of  and 
the  measure  cr  matter  to  be  considered  at, 
that  special  rteeting.  The  committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filiig  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of 
the  committe^^ shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  committed  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  held  ai^d  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour  and  the  ^easure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered: and  Only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  th  it  notice  may  be  considered  at 
that  special  m  >eting. 

RaiMng  itu  Joritw  member  to  preside  in 
aZ  tence  of  chairman 

(d)  If  the  cl  airman  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee is  not  I  iresent  at  any  meeting  of  the 
committee,  th ;  ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  on  the  committee  who  is 
present  shall  i  reside  at  that  meeting. 
C  ommittee  reeordt 
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(f )  No  vote  iy  any  member  of  any  commit- 
tee or  subcoi  omittee  with  respect  to  any 
measure  or  i  latter  may  be  cast  by  proxy 


unless  such  committee,  by  written  rule 
adopted  by  the  committee,  permits  voting 
by  proxy  and  requires  that  the  proxy  au- 
thorization shall  be  in  writing,  shall  assert 
that  the  member  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  desig- 
nate the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy 
authorization,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto:  except 
that  a  member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

Open  meetings  and  tiearings 

(gKl)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  each  standing  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, in  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Pro- 
iHded,  however.  That  no  person  other  than 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  commit- 
tee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
clause  4(a)(1)  of  Rule  X  or  subparagraph  (2) 
of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meeting  that 
relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  person- 
nel matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  clause 
2(kKS)  of  rule  XI:  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  2(k)<5)  of  rule  XI. 

No  member  may  be  excluded  from  non- 
participatory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of 
any  committee  or  subconunittee,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  unless  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  by  majority  vote  author- 
ize a  particular  committee  or  subcommittee, 
for  purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hear- 
ings on  a  particular  article  of  legislation  or 
on  a  particular  subject  of  investigation,  to 
close  its  hearings  to  members  by  the  same 
procedures  designated  in  this  subparagraph 
for  closing  hearings  to  the  public:  Provided, 
hoiDever,  That  the  conunittee  or  subcommit- 
tee may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close 
one  subsequent  day  of  hearing  except  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 


the  subcommittees  therein  may,  by  the 
same  procedure,  vote  to  close  up  to  five  ad- 
ditional consecutive  days  of  hearings. 

(3)  Each  committee  of  the  House  (except 
the  Committee  on  Rules)  shall  make  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  any  committee  hearing  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
the  hearing.  If  the  committee  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hear- 
ing sooner,  it  shall  make  the  announcement 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce- 
ment made  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Digest 
and  promptly  entered  into  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Information 
Systems. 

(4)  Each  committee  shall.  Insofar  as  is 
practicable,  require  each  witness  who  is  to 
appear  before  it  to  file  with  the  committee 
(in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  proposed  testimony 
and  to  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her 
argument. 

(5)  No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect 
to  any  measure  reported  by  any  committee 
on  the  ground  that  hearings  on  such  meas- 
ure were  not  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  clause:  except  that  a 
point  of  order  on  that  ground  may  be  made 
by  any  member  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  measure  if,  in  the  committee, 
such  point  of  order  was  (A)  timely  made  and 
(B)  improperly  overruled  or  not  properly 
considered. 

(6)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  committee  hear- 
ings which  are  provided  for  by  clause  4(a)<l) 
of  Rule  X. 

Q\u>rum  for  taking  testimony  and  certain 
other  action 

(hXI)  Each  committee  may  fix  the 
number  of  its  members  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence  which  shall  be  not  less  than  two. 

(2)  E&ch  committee  (except  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means)  may  fix  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers to  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking  any 
action  other  than  the  reporting  of  a  meas- 
ure or  recommendation  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  members. 

Prohibition  against  committee  meetings 
during  five-minute  rule 

(i)  No  committee  of  the  House  (except  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means)  may  sit,  without  special  leave,  while 
the  House  is  reading  a  measure  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  special  leave  will  be 
granted  unless  10  or  more  Members  object. 

Calling  and  interrogation  of  witnesses 
(JKl)  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted 
by  any  committee  upon  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  minority  party  members  on  the 
committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to 
the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  them  before 
the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 
(2)  Each  committee  shall  apply  the  five- 
minute  rule  in  the  Interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses in  any  hearing  until  such  time  as 
each  member  of  the  conunittee  who  so  de- 
sires has  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
each  witness. 


Investigative  hearing  procedures 
(k)(l)  The  chairman  at  an  Investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  Investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  Investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings:  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(5)  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person. 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  2(g)(2)  of 
this  Rule,  if  by  a  majority  of  those  present, 
there  being  in  attendance  the  requisite 
numl>er  required  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  the  committee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person:  and 

(B)  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  in  open  session  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  l)€ing  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person. 

In  either  case  the  committee  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
appear  as  a  witness:  and  receive  and  dispose 
of  requests  from  such  person  to  subpena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(5).  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  In 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  Inclusion  In 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obUln  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or. 
If  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

Committee  procedures  for  reporting  bills 
and  resolutioTU 

(1H1)(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  (except  as  provided 
in  subdivision  (O)  to  report  or  cause  to  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  House  any  meas- 
ure approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
a  matter  to  a  vote. 

(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  conunittee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  notice  of  the  filing  of  that 
request.  This  subdivision  does  not  apply  to 


the  reporting  of  a  regular  appropriation  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  prior 
to  compliance  with  subdivision  (C)  and  does 
not  apply  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  with  respect  to  the  rules.  Joint  rules, 
or  order  of  business  of  the  House  or  to  the 
reporting  of  a  resolution  of  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment. 

(C)  Before  reporting  the  first  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  in  accordance  with 
section  307  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  complete  subcommittee  markup 
and  full  committee  action  on  all  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  for  that  year  and  submit  to 
the  House  a  summary  report  comparing  the 
committee's  recommendations  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  budget  outlays  and  new 
budget  authority  as  set  forth  in  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  current  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  that  year. 

(2KA)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  any  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  ac- 
tually present. 

(B)  With  respect  to  each  rollcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for.  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  included  In  the  committee 
report. 

(3)  The  report  of  any  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  (A)  shall  Include  the  oversight 
findings  and  recommendations  required  pur- 
suant to  clause  2(b)(1)  of  Rule  X  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  identified:  (B)  the  sUte- 
ment  required  by  section  308(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  identified.  If  the  measure 
provides  new  budget  authority  or  new  or  In- 
creased tax  expenditures;  (C)  the  estimate 
and  comparison  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
tion 403  of  such  Act.  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  identified,  whenever  the  Director  (if 
timely  submitted  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
report)  has  submitted  such  estimate  and 
comparison  to  the  committee;  and  (D)  a 
summary  of  the  oversight  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  under  clause 
4(cK2)  of  Rule  X  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  identified  whenever  such  findings 
and  recommendations  have  been  submitted 
to  the  legislative  committee  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  consider 
such  findings  and  recommendations  during 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

(4)  Each  report  of  a  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  such  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion Into  law  may  have  an  Inflationary 
Impact  on  prices  and  costs  In  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(5)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  any  committee,  other  than 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  notice  of  Intention  to 
file  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled  to  not 
less  than  three  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  In 
which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  Included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 


of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  In  a  single  volume 
which— 

(A)  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  fUlng  of  the 
report,  and 

(B)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of  subpara- 
graph (3))  are  Included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(I)  the  Immediate  fUlng  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  requests  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(II)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(6)  A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  making  In  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  order  of  business),  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered In  the  House  until  the  third  calendar 
day  (or  the  tenth  calendar  day  In  the  case 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget), 
excluding   Saturdays.   Sundays,   and   legal 
holidays,  on  which  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been    available    to    the    Members    of    the 
House.  Nor  shall  It  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
In  the  case  of  a  resolution  making  In  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  order  of  business,  or  any  other  com- 
mittee in  the  case  of  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion), unless  copies  of  such  report  and  the 
reported  measure  or  matter  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  Members  for  at  least  3  calendar 
days,   excluding  Saturdays.   Sundays,   and 
legal  holidays  during  which  the  House  Is 
not  in  session  before  the  beginning  of  such 
consideration:  Provided,  however.  That  it 
shall  always  be  in  order  to  call  up  for  con- 
sideration, notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  clause  4(b),  Rule  XI.  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  specifically  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  a  reported  measure 
or  matter  notwithstanding  this  restriction. 
If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee reporting  the  measure  or  matter  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have  such 
hearings  printed  and  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Members  of  the  House  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  such  measure  or  matter 
in  the  House.  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  an  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress:  or 

(B)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Government  agency  which  would 
t)ecome.  or  continue  to  be  effective  unless 
disapproved  or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
a  Government  agency  includes  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(7)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
measure  has,  by  resolution,  been  made  in 
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order  for 
motion  has 
consider  thai 
committee 
may  be 
Speaker  to 
shall  conside! 
tee  has  dul] 
offer  that  mo  lion. 

Power  to  sit  and  act'  subpena  power 
(mXl)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  of  its  finctions  and  duties  under  this 
rule  and  Rul ;  X  (including  any  matters  re- 
ferred to  It  V  nder  clause  5  of  Rule  X).  any 
committee,  o  ■  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  (iubject  to  subparagraph  (2)(A) 
of  this  paragi  aph)— 

(A)  to  sit  a  Id  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  SUtes.  whether  the 
House  is  in  s  >s8ion.  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(B)  to  require,  by  sut>pena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  coi  respondence.  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. The  cl  airman  of  the  committee,  or 
any  member  designated  by  such  chairman, 
may  adminisi  er  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(2XA>  A  sibpena  may  be  authortaed  and 
issued  by  a  committee  or  subcommittee 
under  subpa-agraph  <1KB)  in  the  conduct 
of  any  invea  Ligation  or  series  of  investiga- 
tions or  acti'  Ities,  only  when  authorized  by 
a  majority  oi  the  members  voting,  a  majori- 
ty being  pn  sent.  The  power  to  authorize 
and  issue  s  ubpenas  under  subparagraph 
(IXB)  may  »  delegated  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
under  such  [limitations  as  the  committee 
may  prescribfe.  Authorized  subpenas  shall  be 
signed  by  tb4  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  any  mem  Der  designated  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

(B)  Compl  ance  with  any  subpena  issued 
by  a  commtteee  or  subcommittee  under 
subparagrap  1  (IXB)  may  be  enforced  only 
as  authorize*  I  or  directed  by  the  House. 
Use  of  committee  fuTtds  for  travel 

(nXl)  Purls  authorized  for  a  committee 
under  claus«  5  are  for  expenses  incurred  In 
the  commit ees  activities;  however,  local 
currencies  o'  med  by  the  United  SUtes  shall 
be  made  ava  liable  to  the  committee  and  its 
employees  e  igaged  in  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial duties  ouUide  the  United  States.  iU 
territories  or  possessions.  No  appropriated 
funds,  including  those  authorized  under 
clause  5  sh{41  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of  the 
committee  or  its  employees  in  any  country 
where  local  jurrencies  are  available  for  this 
purpose;  anil  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  travel  ouUide  the 
United  Stat»  or  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions: 

(A)  No  m(  mber  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  sub  listence  in  any  country  for  any 
day  at  a  rat !  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  set  foi  th  in  applicable  Federal  law.  or 
if  the  memser  or  employee  is  reimbursed 
for  any  ex|  tenses  for  such  day.  then  the 
leaser  of  th<  per  diem  or  the  actual,  unreim- 
bursed expe  [ises  (other  than  for  transporta- 
tion) incurred  by  the  member  or  employee 
during  that  clay. 

(B)  Each  I  aember  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shal  make  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  i  Ji  itemized  report  showing  the 
dates  each  (ountry  was  visited,  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation fumshed.  any  funds  expended  for 


any  other  official  purpose  and  shall  summa- 
rize in  these  categories  the  total  foreign  cur- 
rencies and/or  appropriated  funds  expend- 
ed. All  such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed 
no  later  than  sixty  days  following  the  com- 
pletion of  travel  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  use  in  complying  with  report- 
ing requirements  in  applicable  Federal  law 
and  shall  be  open  for  public  Inspection. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  conunittee's  activi- 
ties outside  the  United  SUtes  in  any  coun- 
try where  local  currencies  are  unavailable,  a 
member  or  employee  of  the  committee  may 
not  receive  reimbursement  for  expenses 
(other  than  for  transporUtion)  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  per  diem  set  forth  in  applica- 
ble Federal  law.  or  if  the  member  or  em- 
ployee is  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  for 
such  day.  then  the  lesser  of  the  per  diem  or 
the  actual,  unreimbursed  expenses  (other 
that  for  transportation)  incurred,  by  the 
member  or  employee  during  any  day. 

(3)  A  member  or  employee  of  a  committee 
may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
of  any  transporUtion  in  connection  with 
travel  outside  of  the  United  SUtes  unless 
the  member  or  employee  has  actually  paid 
for  the  transporUtion. 

(4)  The  restrictions  respecting  travel  out- 
side of  the  United  States  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  also  apply  to 
travel  outside  of  the  United  SUtes  by  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
authorized  under  claxise  8  of  rule  I,  clause 
Kb)  of  this  rule,  or  any  other  provision  of 
these  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. 

(5)  No  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  SUtes  may  be  made  available  under 
this  paragraph  for  the  use  outside  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
a  member  of  any  committee  after— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  in  which  the  Member  has  not 
been  elected  to  the  succeeding  Congress;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  who  is  not  a 
candidate  in  such  general  election,  the  earli- 
er of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  LEViint  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Whittdi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oldalioma.  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bartlett)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiKORSKi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  KoLTER,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bartlett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Gunoerson. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  YouwG  of  Alaska  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiKORSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  D'Amodrs. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Coyne. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.    . 

Ms.  MiKxn.sKi. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  St  Germain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  HUCKABY. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Prank  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  HUTTO. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Sisisky. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Dorgan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

309.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  to  provide 
for  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  the 
postage,  printing,  and  handling  of  market 
information  and  statistics  pursuant  to  the 
Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates  Act  and  the 
Tobacco  Inspection  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

310.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section 
10(b)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  to  provide  for  recovery  of  the  costs 
of  providing  Federal  administration  of  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

311.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  recover  the  cost  of 
providing  plant  variety  protection  pursuant 
to  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

312.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  to  amend 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Poul- 
try ProducU  Inspection  Act,  and  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the 
degree  of  inspection  to  be  conducted  in 
meat,  poultry,  and  egg  processing  plants, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

313.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report,  covering  the 
month  of  January,  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  served  by  the  paymenU  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
U.S.  creditors  on  crediU  guaranteed  by  the 
CCC  on  which  paymenU  had  not  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
pursuant  to  section  306  of  Public  Law  97- 
257;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  unit  cost  reports  <)n 
major  defense  acquisition  programs  in 
excess  of  baseline  unit  costs,  pursuant  to 
section  1107  of  Public  Law  97-252;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

315.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  unit  cost  reports  on 
major  defense  acquisition  programs  in 
excess  of  baseline  unit  cosU,  pursuant  to 
section  1 107  of  Public  Law  97-252;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  unit  cost  reports 
on  major  defense  acquisition  programs  in 
excess  of  baseline  unit  costs,  pursuant  to 
section  1107  of  Public  Law  97-252;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

317.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proi)osed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 171  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide    that    the    Commandant    of    the 


Marine  Corps  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Policy  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

319.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  Wash- 
ington <3as  Light  Co.,  transmitting  the  com- 
pany's balance  sheet  as  of  December  31. 
1982.  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  of 
March  4. 1913;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

320.  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting proposed  amendments  to  Amtrak's 
route  and  service  criteria,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 404(cM3KB)  of  Public  Law  91-518,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

321.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  Com- 
mission's activities  for  calendar  year  1982. 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  94-304; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

322.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  minority  recruitment  program 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  pursuant  to  section 
105(d)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

323.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

324.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
and  Congressional  Liaison.  U.S.  Internation- 
al Communication  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  German 
Bundestag  regarding  the  Tricentennlal  An- 
niversary of  German  settlement  in  America; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

325.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  Commission's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1982.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

326.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (Indian  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  projKwed  plan  for  the  use  of  ChocUw 
Nation  judgment  funds  awarded  In  docket 
249,  pursuant  to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of 
Public  Law  93-194;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

327.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman,  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  transmit- 
ting the  CouncU's  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  pursuant  to  section  202(b)  of 
Public  Law  89-665;  to  the  (Ommlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

328.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice  (Legislative 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  3731  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  the  United 
SUtes  to  appeal.  In  a  criminal  case,  the 
granting  of  a  postconviction  order  for  a  new 
trial;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

329.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  10th  annual  report,  covering 
calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  Public  Law  92-522;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


330.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VS. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

331.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  first  biennial 
report  on  ImplemenUtion  of  the  Alaska 
Federal-Civilian  Energy  Efficiency  Swap 
Act  of  1980,  pursuant  to  section  6(a)  of 
PubUc  Law  96-571;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

332.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UA 
Regulatory  Conunission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  report  on  abnormal  occur- 
rences at  licensed  nuclear  facilities,  covering 
the  third  quarter  of  calendar  year  1982.  pur- 
suant to  section  208  of  PubUc  Law  93-438; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

333.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  additional  legislative 
and  administrative  initiatives  to  recover 
costs  of  food  stamps  obtained  through 
errors  or  fraud  (RCED-83-40,  February  4, 
1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Agriculture. 

334.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  report  of  nondisclosure  of 
safeguards  information  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31,  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion I47e  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

335.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  the  final  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wild  and  Free-Roaming  Horses 
and  Burros,  pursuant  to  section  11  of  Public 
Law  92-195,  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

336.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
TransporUtion  Safety  Board,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to 
authorize  appropriation  for  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985,  and  1986  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  pubUc  bUls  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  1365.  A  bill  to  expand  and  Improve 
the  domestic  conunodlty  distribution  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 

H.R.  1366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum  pen- 
sion payable  to  certain  hospitalized  verter- 
ans  from  $60  to  $75;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  presumption  that 
the  disease  of  syringomyelia  developing  In  a 
veteran  within  7  years  from  the  veteran's 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  is  serv- 
ice connected;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 
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1  lADHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
>f  North  Carolina): 
bill  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
.  foreign-built  vessels  in  the 
of  Alaska  until  November  6. 
Committee    on    Merchant 
Fliberies. 
flAOGI: 

bill  to  prohibit  the  owners 

of  federally  assisted  rental 

.  elderly  or  handicapped  from 

ownership  of  peu  by  the  ten- 

lotisingr,  to  the  Committee  on 

...  and  Urban  Affairs. 

bill  to  amend  title  rv  of  the 

Act  to  provide  that  informa- 

an  applicant  for  or  recipient 

with  dependent  children 

available— by  the  v>pUcable 

-to  any  Federal.  SUte.  or  local 

authority   who   requests 

for  use  in  a  felony  investi- 

to  the  Committee  on 


BOXER  (for  herself.  Mr.  Pa- 
Mr.   Bosco,   Mr.   LKVtm   of 
California,  and  Mr.  MAimm): 

bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
respect  to  disaster  loan  pro- 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
BTRON  (for  herself  and  Mr. 


HTTI  RUK8T): 


K  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II 

tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 

the    social    security    offset 

provided  for  under  such 

the  extent  that  the  social  se- 

of  the  annuitant  are  based 

's  own  employment;  to  the 

Armed  Services. 

:X>ELHO: 

A  bill  to  provide  that  any  In- 

rate  of  pay  for  Members  of 

during    any    Congress 

effect  earlier  than  the  begin- 

I  lext  Congress:  to  the  Commit- 

and  Civil  Service. 
X>LEMAN  of  Idissouri: 

bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
interest  and  dividends:  to  the 

Ways  and  Means. 
COURTER: 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 

Act  of  1971  to  establish 

for  administration  of  amounts 

;o  congressional  candidates  by 

action  committees;  to  the 

House  Administration. 

PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 

Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
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nlal  of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O' AMOURS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

FOKSYTHX.     Mr.     ParrcRAKO.     Mr. 

Stuods,  Mr.  HuGRB.  Ms.  Mikulski. 

Mr.  Bhkaox.  Mr.  Stnoa,  Mr.  Akaka. 

Mrs.  Btkoii.    Mr.  Cokxada,  Mr.  ox 

Loco,  Mr.  HziTXL  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr. 

WoH  Pat): 

H.R.   1381.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Ocean 

Thermal  Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980  to 

provide  for  additional  authorizations,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  1383.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any 
award  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
compensation  for  a  disease  or  disability  in  a 
veteran  resulting  from  exposure  to  agent 
orange  shall  be  retroactive  to  the  date  the 
veteran  first  applied  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  compensation  for  such  dis- 
ease of  disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (by  request): 
HJl.  1383.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  former  members  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Armed  Forces:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.   1384.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Unfair 
Competition  Act  of  1916  and  CHayton  Act  to 
provide  for  further  relief  in  the  event  of 
unfair  foreign  competition:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  1385.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  establish  standards  for  dis- 
counts to  individuals,  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, and  State  and  local  govenunents:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banldng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  FRANK: 
HJl.  1386!  A  bill  to  require  that  general 
revenue  sharing  payments  be  made  not  later 
than  the  fifth  day  after  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself  and  Mr 

HOGRKS): 

HJl.  1387.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  kiUing  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration assigned  to  protect  certain  Federal 
property:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sawykr): 

H.R.  1388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  respecting  the  limiUtions  on  exclusive 
rights  to  secondary  transmissions:  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  respecting 
retransmission  of  programs  originated  by 
broadcast  sUtions:  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Conrunlttees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 

H.R.  1389.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which  impose 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  1390.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Neurofibromatosis;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reinsUte  the  de- 
duction for  SUte  and  local  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  other  motor  fuels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SoLAKZ,  Mr.  DizoH.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Wasrirgton.  Mr.  Con- 
TBts,  Birs.  Coixnts,  Mr.  Dklloms, 
Mr.  Lklard,  Mr.  Stokzs,  Mr.  MncR- 

ELL.  Mr.  ECKABT,  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr. 

Bki«ll,  Mr.  Favhtkoy.  Mr.  Wnss. 
Mr.  Savagk.  Mr.  Towhs.  Mr.  Dym- 
AixT.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiuia.  Mr.  Ot- 
TUfCKR.  Mr.  Dowhxt  of  New  York. 
Mr.  CoYKX.  Mr.  Mabxky.  Mr.  Owxrs. 
Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Frark.  Mr.  Kilokk. 
Mr.  Obbutak.  Mr.  STTn>DS,  and  Mrs. 

SCRKOKMX): 

H.R.  1393.  A  bill  directing  the  President  to 
exercise  authorities  contained  in  the  Inter- 
natioiuU  Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
to  issue  regulations  prohibiting  investment 
in  South  Africa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cotrnm.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr.    Floxio.    Mr.    Forsythz.    Mr. 

Howard.  Mr.  Hugrxs.  Mr.  Mihisr. 

Mr.  RiRALDO.  Mr.  Rodiro.  Mr.  Rox. 

Mrs.  RonKXMA.  Mr.  SurrR  of  New 

Jersey,  and  Mr.  Torricxlu): 

HJl.  1393.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 

project  lor  Anchorage  Channel,  New  York 

Harbor  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

and  TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  hlm- 

seU,  Mr.  MooRX.  and  Mr.  Vardxr 

Jagt): 

H.R.  1394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change  the  period 

for  the  payment  of  taxes  under  section 

4161(a)  of  such  code;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  1395.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve 
the  domestic  conunodity  distribution  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1396.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  adminis- 
ter a  demonstration  program  for  assisting 
conununlties  and  nonprofit  organizations  in 
providing  emergency  food  and  shelter;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Conomtttees  on  Agriculture  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself.  Mr. 
MiLLXR    of    California,     and    Mrs. 

BOGGS): 

H.R.  1397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
support  and  encouragement  of  State,  local, 
and  conununity  activities  to  prevent  domes- 
tic violence  and  assist  victims  of  domestic  vi- 
olence, to  provide  for  coordination  of  Feder- 
al programs  and  activities  relating  to  domes- 
tic violence,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MooRHXAO,    Mr.   Studds.   Mr.   Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Rodiro. 
Mr.  Grxgg.  Mr.  Cohyxrs.  and  Mr. 
FiSR): 
H.R.  1398.  A  bill  to  promote  energy  con- 
servation by  providing  for  daylight  saving 
time  on  an  expanded  basis  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PENNY: 
H.R.  1399.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction 
of  the  flood  control  project  on  the  Zumbro 
River  at  Rochester.  Minn.:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  1400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  new  educational 
assisUnce  programs  for  veterans  and  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


By  Mr.  KA8TENMEIER: 
H.R.  1401.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  regarding  Jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B&r.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  1403.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  emergency  agricul- 
tural credit  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wazmar.  Mr.  Wyder.  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Idr.  Ahdersor.  Mr. 
Bxvnx.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mrs.  Col- 
LiKS,  Mr.  Cohyxrs,  Mr.  Dorgar,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
FoGLiXTTA.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  HXTRXX,  Mr.  Hxrtxl  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Hortor.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
JzrroRos.  Mrs.  Kxrrxlly.  Mr. 
KiLoxx.  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr.  Lxach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Lehmar  of  Florida.  Mr. 
LXLARD.  Mr.  LoRG  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  IdAzzou,  Mr.  Mitch- 
XLL.  Mr.  Mobrisor  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  OxxR- 
STAR.  Mr.  Ottirgxr.  Mr.  Ratchiobd. 
Mr.  St  Gxrmair.  Mr.  Schxuer,  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.  Mr.  SmoR.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  SURIA.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vxrto. 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wor  Pat.  and  Mr. 
Yatxs): 
H.R.  1403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  esUblish  a  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Natchxr.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Simor,  Mr.  Muritty. 
Mr.  KiLDXX.  Mr.  Washirgtor.  Mr. 
Harbisoh.      Mr.      Jxttords.      Mr. 
EcxART.    Mr.    Obxrstar.    and    Ms. 
Katturi: 
H.R.  1404.  A  bill  to  defer  the  effective 
date  of  the  provteions  which  require  SUtes 
to  pay  Interest  on  loans  made  to  SUte  un- 
employment compensation   funds;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PXRKIRS).  Mr.  BxviLL.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Applxoatx,  Mr.  Bulxy.  Mr. 
WiLSOR.  Mr.  YouRG  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Pascxll.  Mr.  GiRC- 
rich.  Mr.  Stokks,  Mr.  Owers,  Mr. 
Hortor,  Mr  Coats.  Mr.  SurxH  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Moli^rar.  and  Mr. 
Edgar):  fV 

H.R.  1406.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated study  of  the  causes  and  effecte  of 
acidic  deposition  during  a  5-year  period,  and 
to  provide  for  grants  for  mitigation  at  sites 
where  there  are  harmful  effects  on  ecosys- 
tems resulting  from  high  acidity:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Conunerce 
and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr  REGULA: 
H.R.  1406.  A  bill  to  repeal  title  III.  subtitle 
A— withholding  on  interest  and  dividends— 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
EVARS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Stargelahd,  Mr. 
Sterholm  .  and  Mr.  Colemar  of  Mis- 
souri): 
H.R.  1407.  A  bill  to  expand  and  Improve 
the  agricultural  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram by  assisting  needy  persons  outside  the 
United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  1408.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  an  alternative  to 


the  conventional  construction  of  military 
family  housing  within  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1409.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  general  revenue 
sharing  for  3  years;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1410.  A  bUl  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  parU  of  spindle  motors  suitable 
for  computer  memory  disc  drives  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1411.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  establish  a  grant 
program  to  assist  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
obtain  and  install  modem  equipment  which 
can  be  used  to  train  professional,  scientific, 
and  technical  personnel:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  1413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  esUbllsh  a  nation- 
al program  to  retrain  workers  in  skills 
which  will  assist  them  to  find  new  Jobs; 
Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  BanlUng,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
HJl.  1413.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  Interest;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  1414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax 
treatment  of  cerUin  expenses  incurred  in 
closing  a  landfill  site:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJl.  1415.  A  bill  to  protect  franchised 
automobile  dealers  from  unfair  price  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer 
or  importer  of  new  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    WIRTH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Broyhill.  and  Mr.  Riraloo)  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  1416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WOLFE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BORKER.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Ottirger.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Seiberlirg.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Gejdersor.  Mrs. 
ScHROEDXR.    Mrs.    BoxKR.    and    Mr. 

BXRMAR): 

H.R.  1417.  A  bill  to  promote  the  nuclear 
nonprollferatlon    policies    of    the    United 
SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. _ 
By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gxp- 
HARDT.      Mr.      AuCoiR.      and      Mr. 
WXAVXR): 

H.R.  1418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  the  Investment  by  employee  benefit 
plans  in  residential  mortgages:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.R.  1419.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  allow  volunteer  fire  departments 
and  emergency  rescue  squads  to  receive  do- 
nations of  Federal  surplus  personal  proper- 
ty: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  1420.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  bankruptcy  Judges  under 
article  III  of  the  Constitution,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  U.S.  bankruptcy  admin- 
istrators, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  1421.  A  blU  to  eliminate  Coast  Guard 
responsibilities  regarding  marine  sanlUtlon 
devices  on  small  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 
Worlu  and  TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri: 
HJt  1433.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  price  controls  beyond  1985.  to 
eliminate  the  monthly  Indexing  of  wellhead 
natural  gas  prices,  to  allow  Increases  In  such 
prices  prior  to  the  expiration  of  natural  gas 
price  controls  only  to  the  extent  justified  on 
the  basis  of  increases  Ui  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing natural  gas.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 3. 1983.  through  October  8,  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Schoolbus  Safety  Week  of  1983":  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GINGRICH  (for  hlntself,  Mr. 
DxRRY  Smith.  Mr.  Grxgg.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Webkr.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Kird- 
HESS.  Mr.  Hartrett,  Mr.  Harser  of 
Idaho,     Mr.     Forsythx.     and     B4r. 
Browr  of  Colorado): 
HJ.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  accept 
the  seriousness  of  our  economic  crisis  and  to 
adopt  a  jobs-creating  freeze  budget  which  Is 
simple,  clear,  and  fair  to  all  Americans;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H  J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  24.  1984,  as    Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  the  civil  rights  laws  and  Federal 
criminal  laws  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  and  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  private  and  chariu- 
ble   organizations   and   civic   and   religious 
groups  should  continue  their  efforts  In  pro- 
moting racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  under- 
standing and  cooperation:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  in 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  hero  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Americas:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  House  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture  should  barter, 
under  existing  provisions  of  law,  commod- 
ities (especially  dairy  products)  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  ma- 
terials produced  in  foreign  countries:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.  Res.  70.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
economic  development  assisUnce  programs 
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(deferral  nui  ibered  D83-4S):  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Appnf>riations. 

By  Mr. 
H.  Res.  71 
from  the  contingent 
expenses  of 
the   Commidtee 
Service  in  tie 
gress:  to  the 
tration. 

By  Mr 


FORD  of  Michigan: 
Resolution  providing  amounts 
tingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
investigations  and  studies  by 
;  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
.  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
Committee  on  House  Adminis- 


JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Porsythe): 

Resolution  providing  amounts 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
investigations  and  studies  by 
Commltjlee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
he  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
Committee  on  House  Adminis- 


dei' 


H.  Res.  72 
from  the 
expenses  of 
the 

Fisheries  in 
gress:  to  the 
tration. 

By  Mr 

H.  Res.  73 
business  loai  i 
to  the 

H.  Res.  74 
economic 
deferral:  to 
lions. 

H.  Res.  75 . 
operations 
al   Trade 
Committee 

H.  Res.  7e. 
pollution 
antees 
mittee  on 

H.  Res.  Ti . 
surety  bond 
ferral:  to  thi 
By  Ms 


SMITH  Of  Iowa: 
Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
and  investment  fund  deferral; 
Comitjittee  on  Appropriations. 

Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
I'elopment  assistance  programs 
the  Committee  on  Appropria- 

Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
ahd  administration.  Intemation- 
A  Iministration  deferral;  to  the 
<Vt  Appropriations. 

Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
cohtrol  equipment  contract  guar- 
revol  ing  fund  deferral;  to  the  Com- 
Aqpropriations. 

Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
guarantees  revolving  fund  de- 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr. 


McKCRNANi: 


711 


H.  Res 
proposed 
the  econom  c 
grams:  to 
By  Mr 

H.  Res.  791 
from  the 
expenses  of 
the 

fairs  in  the 
to  the 

By  Mr 

H.  Res.  8( 
strategic 
Committee 


Under 

9.  The 
of  the  Hous^ 
islature  of 
to  persons 
Asia:  to  the 


Under 
bills  and 
and 


severa  lly 


By  Mr 
H.R.  1423 
free  entry 
Cathedral 
Committee 
By  Mi 
H.R.   142^. 
Shine  Wanf; 
ciary. 

By  Ml 
H.R.  1425 
of  M.  Set 
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tired,  deceased:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  1426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phillip 
Harper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
H.R.  1427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudia 
Editha  Walker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.   1428.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the 
esUte  of  Nell  J.  Redfield;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


d€  Terral 


th! 


CO  itingent 


Resolution  disapproving  the 
of  budget  authority  for 
development  assistance  pro- 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
UDALL: 

Resolution  providing  amounts 

fund  of  the  House  for 

investigations  and  studies  by 

Commitiee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

st  session  of  the  98th  Congress: 

Comi|iittee  on  House  Administration. 

YATES: 

.  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
petroleum  reserve  deferral;  to  the 
Appropriations. 


(  n, 


MEMORIAI^S 
clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 


SIEAKER 


presented  a  memorial 
of  Representatives  of  the  Leg- 
State  of  Minnesota,  relative 
nissing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


the 


PFIVATE 


BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


clause 


1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
'esolutions  were  introduced 
referred  as  follows: 


BADHAM: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 

r  a  pipe  organ  for  the  Crystal 
Garden  Grove.  Calif.;  to  the 
>n  Ways  and  Means. 

BONER  of  Tennessee: 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shoo 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

BROOKS: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
!fathaniel  Scott,  U.S.  Army,  re- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1:  Mr.  Mi;rphy. 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  10:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Clingik.  Mr. 
WHrrrEM.  Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr.  Prici,  Mr. 
DnifCAN.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hamiierschmidt. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Natchzr,  Mr. 
Shuster,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Pritchahd,  Mr. 
Fdqua.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  TAtntE, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNC,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mrs. 
BouQUARD,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  LtnfDiira.  Mr.« 
Rahall.  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Applxgatx,  Mr. 
Puppo.  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mavroioks,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Kogovszk,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Dwykr  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Savage,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Oun,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hepner,  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Coelho.  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  86:  Mr.  Ditncan.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 

SUNIA. 

H.R.  87:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr. 

SUNIA. 

H.R.  222:  Mr.  Berextter  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  223:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  430:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  459:  Mr.  Mitrtha,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
WiLUAMS  of  Montana,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Clinger,  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  482:  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Rachpord. 

H.R.  483:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  MAVR0Tn,E8, 
and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  La- 


Falce,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  MouNARi.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mrs.  SMrm  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.R.  582:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  701:  Mr.  Archer,  B4r.  Plippo,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Morpht,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Hightower,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Ratchfohd,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  999:  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  1015:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori 
da.  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Rich 
ARDsoN.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Vandergriff,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey 

H.R.  1046:  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Lagomar 
siNO,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Mad- 
igan, Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  1098:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Tallon,  and  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Mtnu«HY,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Addabbo,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Phiup  M. 
Crane,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Walker. 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1276:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
MiNisH.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Erd- 
reich, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  McKernan,  and  Mr.  Fish 

H.R.  1287:  Mr.  WnrrTAKER,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mrs.  Hall 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  and  Mr 
Frankun. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  SmrDQUisT.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Lun 
GREN,  Mr.  PuQUA,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Ed 
WARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Bar 
NARD,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and 
Mr.  E>rANS  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  89:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 


Savage.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Waloren.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
LuNDiNZ.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Beilenson,  and  Mr. 
Mineta.  

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 


H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr. 
SMTTB-of  Plordia,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Clinger.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Applegate.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Mounari,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr  Edgar,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Recula.  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  .,      „ 

H.  Con.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  High- 
tower, Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Stokes. 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
H.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Mazzou. 
H.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr  Schumer,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wolfe, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Torricelu,  Mr. 
Bedell,    Mr.    Biagci,    Mr.    Dymally.    Mr. 


Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edgar.  Ms.  Fer- 
RARo.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions  and   papers   were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

24.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Am- 
bassador. Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  by  the  (jerman  Bundestag 
regarding  the  tricentennial  celebration  of 
German  inmiigration  to  North  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

25.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Palm  Beach  County.  Pla.. 
relative  to  nuclear  wan  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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February  10,  1983 


HO  <.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HI  lUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursi  ay,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAi  KjI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  menber  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  an  Aging.  I  have  today  re- 
introduced egislation  of  special  impor- 
tance to  m  !.  The  bill  would  prohibit 
Federal  he  using  assistance  to  any 
housing  pr>ject  for  the  elderly  and 
handicappeil  if  such  projects  do  not 
allow  tenant  to  have  pets. 

My  bill,  Which  was  H.R.  2441  in  the 
97th  Congrc  ss,  has  as  its  main  purpose 
to  establish  the  basic  right  of  millions 
of  elderly  aid  handicapped  persons  to 
own  pets  in  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing. When  \  le  speak  of  pets  for  the  el- 
derly and  h  indicapped,  we  are  dealing 
with  much  more  than  a  convenience. 
Studies  don  e  such  as  one  by  Dr.  Erlka 
Friedmann  jf  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania inricate  that  good  health  is 
directly  reli.ted  to  human/companion 
animal  bom  I.  A  study  of  92  heart  pa- 
tients founJL  those  who  owned  pets 
had  a  signil  cant  higher  chance  of  sur- 
viving 1  yet  r  than  those  who  did  not. 
Today  in  tlie  United  States,  pets  are 
being  used  i  nore  and  more  to  curb  the 
feelings  of  oneliness  often  associated 
with  the  ag  ;d.  Another  study  done  by 
Dr.  Boris  levinson.  a  pioneer  in  the 
study  of  hi  iman/animal  bond  at  Ye- 
shiva  Unive  rsity  and  a  board  member 
of  the  Neu  York  Humane  Society, 
points  out  that  the  elderly  often 
suffer  froni  a  loss  of  relatives  and 
withdraw  fiom  active  participation  in 
human  af f:  lirs.  Objects  and  animals 
which  prov  ded  security  in  early  life 
may  assume  greater  importance  in 
their  later  life.  The  animals  may 
indeed  bee  >me  an  anchor  for  good 
mental  hea  th. 

In  urban  areas,  elderly  pet  owners 
may  not  on  y  experience  the  feeling  of 
safety  by  I  aving  a  pet  by  their  side, 
but  would-  >e  muggers  and  criminals 
may  be  wa  "ded  off  by  the  sight  of  a 
dog  with  hi  5  master.  For  the  disabled, 
pets  can  i  id  in  improving  mobility 
while  also  i  rovidlng  Important  protec- 
tion from  :rime.  In  Arizona,  a  non- 
profit orgaiization  called  Handi-Dogs 
provides  tr  lining  classes  for  deaf,  dis- 
abled, and  senior  citizens,  in  which 
they   are   taught  to  obedience  train 


their  dogs 


OT  companionship,  protec- 


tion, and  issistance.  These  dogs  are 


trained  to  pick  up  dropped  objects, 
carry  things  from  one  person  to  an- 
other, fetch  a  newspaper  and  bark  on 
command  for  protection  or  as  a  call 
for  help.  Dogs  serving  the  deaf  and 
disabled  are  legally  recognized  in  Ari- 
zona and  California  and  have  the  same 
privileges  as  seeing  eye  dogs. 

One  of  the  more  significant  demo- 
graphic factors  identified  in  the  1980 
census  was  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  number  of  elderly  persons  living 
alone.  Today  in  this  country,  there  are 
7.7  million  persons  aged  65  and  over 
living  alone— this  number  is  roughly 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  elder- 
ly people  in  this  Nation.  In  our  re- 
search on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  we  have  come  across  far  too 
many  examples  of  elderly  persons 
being  sent  to  nursing  homes  simply  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  companionship.  In 
some  instances,  this  isolation  and  lone- 
liness which  can  contribute  to  poor 
health  for  a  senior  citizen  can  be  alle- 
viated by  allowing  pet  ownership. 

This  legislation  is  purposely  limited 
in  scope  as  a  means  of  being  able  to 
assess  its  impact.  The  bill  is  limited  in 
scope  to  housing  projects  assisted 
under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  to  those  assisted  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  or  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  which  has  a  ma- 
jority of  its  tenants  who  are  elderly 
and  handicapped  families— as  defined 
in  section  202(d)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959.  It  seems  only  appropriate  that 
if  we  are  going  to  provide  Federal  tax 
assistance  to  respective  housing 
units— that  these  finds  not  contribute 
in  any  form  to  discrimination  against 
tenants  because  of  pet  ownership. 

I  grow  concerned  and  distressed 
when  I  read  of  elderly  and/or  disabled 
persons  being  evicted  from  their 
homes  or  apartments  because  of  pet 
ownership.  Many  elderly  people  face 
"pet  eviction"  because  rental  space  is 
scarce  and  vacancy  decontrol  are  in 
picture.  Landlords  may  employ  dor- 
mant no-pet  clauses  as  a  means  of 
evicting  long-time  tenants  to  free 
apartments  for  new  occupants— and 
thus  substantial  rent  increases.  Some- 
times—as in  the  case  of  Alice  Marstel- 
lar,  a  77-year-old  Florida  woman  who 
actually  lost  her  "will  to  live"  after 
being  forced  to  surrender  her  beloved 
terrier.  Sparky— this  results  in  death. 
Another  case  comes  to  mind  of  Frank, 
a  disabled  senior  citizen  whose  9-year- 
old  dog.  Tammy,  provided  him  with 
the  only  companionship  and  exercise 
for  a  man  confined  to  a  wheelchair  in 
a  second  floor  apartment.  When 
Frank's  building  turned  condominiimi. 


and  he  had  to  turn  to  public  housing. 
Tammy,  was  not  allowed  in.  Frank  is 
now  forced  to  hide  Tanmiy  until  some- 
one can  be  found  to  adopt  the  aging 
animal;  if  not,  then  he  must  be  put  to 
sleep.  A  humane  solution  for  Tammy, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  for  Frank. 

As  the  rental  housing  demand  inten- 
sifies, so  too  does  the  pressure  mount 
for  vacancies  to  be  established  and  too 
often  it  is  the  elderly  and  disabled 
tenant  who  owns  a  pet  who  receives 
the  notice  for  eviction. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  my  legis- 
lation fully  recognizes  that  pet  owner- 
ship is  not  a  right  without  responsibil- 
ities. My  bill  clearly  states: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
owner  of  rental  housing— or  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  or  any  other  appropriate  au- 
thority of  the  community  where  the  hous- 
ing is  located  from  requiring  the  removal 
from  any  rental  housing  of  any  pet  whose 
conduct  or  condition  is  duly  determined  to 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  health  or  safety 
of  the  other  occupants  of  the  housing  or  of 
other  persons  In  the  community  where  the 
housing  Is  located. 

Perhaps  a  better  description  of  my 
intent  is  that  my  bill  seeks  to  bring  to- 
gether the  responsible  pet  owners  and 
the  reasonable  landlord. 

There  is  growing  local  and  State 
action  being  directed  at  this  Issue. 

In  Port  Wayne,  Ind.;  Palm  Beach 
County,  Fla.;  Albuquerque.  N.Mex.. 
and  Multnomah  County,  Oreg.,  re- 
duced fees  have  been  set  for  pet  li- 
censes or  pet  neutering  surgery  for 
owners  65  and  older.  The  Mobile,  Ala., 
SPCA— an  animal  welfare  agency 
staffed  by  volunteers— helps  elderly 
people  by  transporting  their  pets  to 
veterinarians.  The  Animal  Medical 
Center  in  New  York  City  offers  free 
care  for  pets  belonging  to  elderly 
people  with  limited  incomes.  During 
the  past  winters,  the  Morris  County, 
N.J.,  Welfare  Department  has  boarded 
the  pets  of  elderly  people  who  had  to 
be  given  temporary  housing  when 
they  could  not  pay  their  heating  bills. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Minnesota 
State  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to 
permit  nursing  homes  to  keep  pets  on 
the  premises.  In  Boston,  the  American 
Humane  Education  Society  and  the 
Junior  League  jointly  developed  and 
operate  a  pet  adoption  program  which 
has  placed  animals  in  22  institutional 
settings  for  the  elderly. 

At  this  point,  California  has  the 
only  State  law  establishing  the  rights 
of  elderly  pet  owners  in  housing  or  op- 
erated by  any  public  agency— city. 
State  or  Federal.  Several  other 
States— Connecticut,  New  York,  Mary- 
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land,  and  New  Jersey  have  all  intro- 
duced legislation  but  none  have  been 
successful  as  of  yet.  Media  also  has 
become  involved  with  this  issue.  A 
recent  "60  Minutes"  segment  was  de- 
voted to  the  idea  of  pets  being  used  for 
therapy,  and  a  recent  made-for-televi- 
sion  movie  was  aired  about  Skeezer,  a 
dog  who  helped  mentally  disturbed 
children  find  themselves. 

A  resolution  allowing  the  elderly  and 
disabled  to  keep  pets  in  federally 
funded  housing  was  passed  during  the 
1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  The  resolution,  which  supports 
my  bill,  was  passed  by  a  near  2-to-l 
majority  in  the  committee,  and  was 
also  approved  by  the  entire  confer- 
ence. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  may  be  difficult,  I 
would  hope  that  it  will  produce  some 
justification  for  some  national  demon- 
stration programs  under  the  Secretary 
of  HUD'S  discretionary  budget  to 
allow  pet  ownership  in  federally  subsi- 
dized housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  We  cannot  operate  on 
the  assumption  that  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  pet  ownership  is  right  and 
should  be  continued.  To  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  far  more  consistent  if  we 
were  to  approve  this  bill  and  rid  our- 
selves of  still  another  form  of  discrimi- 
nation against  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled. We  have  ample  precedent  with 
such  landmark  laws  as  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  the  1978 
law  ending  mandatory  retirement. 

I  would  like  to  enclose  a  recent  arti- 
cle which  was  placed  in  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  maga- 
zine. Modem  Maturity,  which  best  de- 
scribes the  vital  need  for  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

In  a  Warm  Puppy,  a  New  Lease  on  Life 


(By  Isobel  Silden) 

The  class  was  over.  The  happy  dog  owners 
and  their  frisky  pups  broke  Into  conversa- 
tional clusters.  More  than  half  the  people 
had  silvering  hair.  They  were  dog  owners 
again  for  the  first  time  in  years,  many  on 
doctors"  advice. 

"This  has  opened  up  a  whole  new  world 
for  me,"  says  Maggie  Sutton.  "After  my 
husband  died,  I  had  no  reason  to  get  up  in 
the  morning.  But  now.  Poxy  needs  me,"  she 
says  pridefully,  motioning  to  her  little  fox 

terrier.  ,       ,      ^.    j 

Joe  Bridges  nods  assent.  "After  I  retired 
last  year,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
myself.  Neither  did  my  wife.  Our  son  gave 
me  Patrick,  and  he's  sure  changed  my  life." 
He  pats  his  red  Irish  setter's  head  fondly. 
"We  walk  miles  every  day  and  my  doctor's 
happy  about  that.  I've  lost  weight  and  my 
blood  pressure's  down,  too." 

These  are  conversations  being  heard  with 
increasing  frequency  in  cities  and  towns 
around  America. 

Pets  as  therapy  have  become  so  important 
in  the  medical  profession  that  the  term 
"pet-facilitated  psychotherapy"  is  now  a 
part  of  medical  language.  Dogs  and  cats,  pri- 
marily, are  being  "prescribed  "  by  doctors  to 
retirees,  the  ailing,  and  people  living  alone. 
Pets  are  changing  their  owners'  lives. 
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Professor  emeritus  Boris  Levinson  is  a  pio- 
neer in  the  study  of  the  human/companion 
animal  bond  at  Yeshiva  University  in  New 
York  City.  He  believes  that  animal  compan- 
ions are  crucial  to  older  people. 

"A  person  may  find  himself  in  a  situation 
where  he  has  lost  his  family  and  friends," 
says  Levinson.  "He  may  have  retired.  The 
woman  no  longer  has  a  household  to  run. 
The  concept  of  a  worthwhile  individual  may 
deteriorate.  This  loss  of  self-approval,  com- 
pounded by  loneliness,  may  create  consider- 
able havoc  with  the  personality." 

Levinson  also  believes  that  interaction 
with  pets  can  retard  the  aging  process. 

Joe  Bridges  is  a  typical  example.  He  walks 
his  Irish  setter  daily  and  has  Improved  his 
own  health  as  a  result.  More  important,  the 
dog  has  given  him  a  reason  for  being.  Just  as 
his  friend  in  the  dog  obedience  class  com- 
mented about  her  new  pet. 

Dr.  Aaron  Katcher,  a  psychiatrist  former- 
ly at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  very 
Involved  In  the  human/animal  companion 
bond.  He  conducted  a  survey  of  92  coronary 
patients.  A  year  after  their  discharge  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  Hospital  In  Bal- 
timore, three  of  the  53  pet  owners  had  died. 
Among  the  39  with  no  pets  there  were  11 
deattis. 

Dog  ownership  almost  forces  owners  to 
exercise,  which  Is  an  Important  acltlvlty  for 
patients  with  coronary  artery  disease. 

Maggie  Sutton  found  that  taking  her  fox 
terrier  first  to  dog  obedience  school,  and 
then  on  walks  around  the  neighborhood, 
broadened  her  social  life. 

"I  met  my  neighbors  when  they  stopped 
to  pet  Poxy  and  found  new  friends.  As  a 
result,  I  go  to  church  regularly  with  a  lady  I 
met  because  of  Poxy,  and  other  new  friends 
Invite  me  to  Sunday  dinner,"  she  says  with 
satisfaction. 

"I  feel  having  a  pup  saved  my  life,  because 
I  was  really  feeling  suicidal.  My  husband 
and  I  were  married  for  more  than  40  years. 
When  he  passed  on,  I  couldn't  find  a  single 
reason  for  living.  My  son  called  long  dis- 
tance one  night  and  could  tell  I'd  been 
crying.  It  was  his  Idea  that  I  get  a  dog. 

"I  went  to  the  shelter  and  saw  her.  She 
was  so  tiny  and  helpless!  I  laughed  for  the 
first  time  in  weeks  the  day  I  brought  her 
home.  How  can  you  watch  a  little  puppy 
playing  and  not  laugh?  I  really  agree  that 
laughing  is  good  for  your  health." 

Dr.  James  J.  Lynch  of  the  University  of 
Maryland's  School  of  Medicine  would  prob- 
ably agree  that  having  a  dog  around  the 
house  saved  Mrs.  Sutton's  life.  He  maintains 
that  living  alone  can  be  dangerous  to  one's 
health: 

"Those  who  live  alone  have  premature 
death  rates.  Loneliness  can  hurt  in  two 
ways:  the  body's  Immune  system  breaks 
down,  or  loneliness  can  bring  on  self-de- 
structive behavior,  such  as  smoking  or 
drinking  too  much,  or  reckless  driving." 

Dr.  Leo  Bustad,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  Washington  SUte 
University,  thinks  the  worst  disease  Is  lone- 
liness. "Animals  can  help.  I  think  we'll  see 
the  day  when  doctors  prescribe  pets  for 
people.  They're  cheaper  and  better  than 
pills." 

Not  only  do  pets  prolong  the  lives  of  heart 
disease  patients,  but  studies  have  also 
shown  that  stroking  a  dog  or  cat  actually 
lowers  blood  pressure  rates,  because  It's 
such  a  calming  and  loving  activity.  Still 
other  research  has  shown  that  talking  to  an 
animal  Is  more  relaxing  than  talking  to  an- 
other human  being. 

Eighty  percent  of  pet  owners  talk  to  their 
pets  as  If  they  were  people,  not  animals. 
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Twenty-eight  percent  confide  In  them  and 
talk  about  their  day.  Seventy-eight  percent 
say  animals  understand  them  and  are  sensi- 
tive to  their  moods  and  feelings.  One 
woman  says  very  seriously,  "After  God,  my 
dachshund  is  my  best  friend."  She  means  it. 
According  to  author  Patricia  Curtis,  "A 
pet  Is  uncritical.  The  dog  or  cat  loves  you 
whether  you're  tall,  short,  fat,  thin,  strong 
or  weak." 

Curtis  adds,  "People  depend  on  pets  as 
much  as  pets  depend  on  people.  It's  some- 
times easier  to  trust  affection  from  a  pet." 

Dr.  Anna  Cain  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land conducted  a  survey  of  people's  reac- 
tions to  their  pets.  She  learned  that  87  per- 
cent considered  peU  members  of  the  family, 
saying  they  felt  closer  to  their  pets  than  to 
any  other  family  member.  In  one  study  Dr. 
Aaron  Katcher  found,  that  98  percent  of 
those  responding  spent  time  talking  to  their 
animals. 

Katcher  adds,  however,  "Pets  aren't  sub- 
stitutes for  human  beings,  but  they  do  offer 
a  relationship  that  other  people  do  not  pro- 
vide: companionship,  something  to  care  for, 
to  keep  busy  with,  to  warmly  touch  and 
fondle,  to  make  you  feel  safe." 

Nowhere  are  pets  more  appreciated  than 
In  nursing  homes,  where  the  results  have 
been  happy,  pleasant,  and  In  some  In- 
stances, startlingly  dramatic. 

The  Latham  Foundation  In  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
exists  to  promote  respect  for  every  living 
thing  through  education.  Its  newsletter  re- 
ports on  people-pet  partnerships  and  utiliz- 
ing pets  In  therapy.  The  foundation  actively 
promotes  pet  companionship  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  for  people  who  live  in  nurs- 
ing homes. 

New  programs  are  constantly  starting, 
with  Massachusetts  and  MinnesoU  leading 
the  movement.  The  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  has  established  a  task 
force  to  study  deUlls  of  the  human/animal 
bond. 

Active  programs  are  currently  In  progress 
In  Colorado  Springs;  WanUgh,  New  York; 
Riverside  and  Monterey,  California;  Buffa- 
lo, Minnesota;  Chicago,  Boston,  Honolulu. 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  City. 

Phyllis  Wright  and  Betsy  Dribben- 
Gutman  noted  In  Nursing*  Homes  magazine 
that  stroke  victims  are  often  so  depressed 
they  won't  work  In  therapy  to  releam 
speech.  That  attitude  changes  when  the  pa- 
tient Is  given  a  pet  to  play  with. 

Dr.  Samuel  Corson,  a  physiologist  former- 
ly at  Ohio  SUte  University,  says,  "An 
animal  never  says  a  person  needs  to  be 
changed;  people  describe  themselves  as  less 
lonely'  when  they  have  a  pet." 

Indeed,  a  study  of  1.144  middle-aged 
women  In  Maryland  ascertained  that  those 
who  described  themselves  as  being  very  at- 
tached to  their  pets  experienced  more  over- 
all happiness  from  life  than  nonpet  owners, 
and  considerably  more  happiness  than 
people  who  aren't  as  attached  to  their  peU. 
The  addition  of  a  pet  in  any  older  person's 
home  makes  the  person  feel  posiUve  about 
himself  or  herself.  Where  pete  are  intro- 
duced, even  for  brief  periods,  into  nursing 
home  situations,  the  residente  have  some- 
thing to  care  for.  Their  dignity  has  been  re- 
stored. 

The  Pete  Are  Wonderful  Council  (PAW)  is 
a  not-for-profit  public  service  organization 
dedicated  to  communicating  the  joys  of  re- 
sponsible dog  and  cat  ownership  to  the 
American  public.  Says  a  spokeswoman. 
•Pete  can  give  purpose  to  living. " 
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ate  the  balance-of-paymenU  problems  of 
heavily  debt-ridden  countries  and  reduce 
chances  of  default  Because  of  the  stimula- 
tive economic  effects,  importers'  increased 
savings  would  outweigh  the  decrease  for  oil 
exporters.  Interest  rates  would  not  rise,  and 
the  financial  system  would  if  anything  be 
stabilized. 

Lower  oil  prices  would  push  Mexico  into 
default,  and  other  countries  would  follow 
suit. 

Lower  prices  would  cut  Mexico's  export 
revenues.  But  the  total  pool  of  the  world's 
lendable  funds  would  rise,  while  needs  for 
those  funds  would  fall,  since  most  countries 
with  debt  problems  are  oU  importers,  not 
exporters.  As  a  result,  a  larger  pool  of  re- 
sources would  be  available  to  assist  those 
few  countries  in  Mexico's  position.  With  re- 
sponsible allocation  of  financial  resources, 
Mexico  would  avoid  default,  and  any  list  of 
countries  that  might  follow  suit  would  be 
greatly  shortened. 

A  drop  in  OPEC  revenues  would  reduce 
OPEC's  imports  from  the  industrial  nations, 
exacerbating  the  world-wide  recession. 

Yes.  a  drop  in  OPEC  revenues  would  mean 
reduced  OPEC  ability  to  import  goods  and 
services.  But  lower  prices  would  augment 
the  ability  of  all  other  countries  to  import 
them.  The  aggregate  gains  in  import 
demand  would  outweigh  the  OPEC  de- 
crease. The  net  effect  would  stimulate  the 
world  economy. 

If  oil  prices  fell,  so  would  Federal  revenue 
from  taxing  oil  company  profits,  making 
Federal  deficits  larger. 

Oil  companies  that  get  most  revenues 
from  production,  not  refining  and  distribu- 
tion, would  indeed  have  lower  profits  and 
pay  less  taxes.  But  profits  in  other  economic 
sectors— petrochemicals,  transportation,  ag- 
riculture, cars— would  rise.  Total  corporate 
profits  would  go  up.  as  would  corporate  tax 
payments.  Also,  because  an  oil  price  decline 
would  stimulate  the  economy,  reducing  un- 
employment and  increasing  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  personal  income  tax  reve- 
nues would  rise  and  disbursements  for  un- 
employment compensation  would  fall.  Only 
OPEC  members'  budget  deficits  would  grow. 

We  need  stability  in  a  world  oil  marliet. 
Unstable  oil  prices  are  worse  than  high  oil 
prices. 

Maybe  human  nature  seeks  stability  and 
constancy.  But  more  of  the  same  high  un- 
employment and  negative  economic  growth? 
That  stability  we  can't  afford. 

The  only  real  losers  from  a  price  drop  are 
the  oil  producers.  But  their  losses  are  more 
than  offset  by  everyone  else's  gains.  We 
should  stop  talliing  about  supporting  OPEC 
and  sUbilizing  world  oil  prices.  Instead,  we 
should  hasten  OPEC's  demise.  An  oil  import 
tariff  would  be  a  good  first  step.  It  would 
reduce  our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil  and 
make  OPEC's  problems  that  much  worse.* 
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in  Beirut  tossed  Israel  into  a  painful, 
soul-searching  process.  Certainly,  the 
disaster  at  the  refugee  camps  was  a 
horrible  and  regrettable  episode  and 
cannot  be  quickly  forgotten.  But  the 
Israelis  have  asked  themselves  the 
tough  questions  and  have  come  up 
with  answers.  Lebanon,  on  the  other 
hand,  despite  the  obvious  Involvement 
of  the  Lebanese  Phalangists.  has  not 
engaged  in  such  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. 

There  are  very  few  coimtries  in  the 
world  that  would  willingly  emulate 
this  process  imder  similar  circum- 
stances. We  ourselves  would  do  well  to 
look  at  our  own  Involvement  In  human- 
rights  violations  throughout  the  world 
and  ask  some  tough  questions. 

I  believe  that  the  issuance  of  the 
report  Is  indicative  of  Israel's  commit- 
ment to  democracy  in  its  own  country 
and  Justice  and  peace  for  the  region. 
The  United  States  is  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  count  Israel  as  a  friend  and 
ally.  We  should  continue  to  strongly 
support  Israel  with  economic,  humani- 
tarian, and  military  aid.  since  she  has 
clearly  demonstrated  her  commitment 
to  truth  and  democracy.  We  should 
leave  Israel  to  resolve  its  own  political 
affairs  in  this  matter— just  as  we 
would  expect  other  nations  to  trust  us 
to  handle  our  own  internal  affairs.* 
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ISRAEU  COMMISSION  OF 
INQUIRY 


exiimine  the  supposed  hazards  of 

pi  ices. 

prices  would  put  OPEC  members 

posi  :ion  of  borrowing  instead  of  lend- 

would  drive  up  interest  rates  and 

the  world  financial  system. 

financial  surpluses,  OPEC 

4ould  indeed  save  less  and  borrow 

lower  prices  would  increase  all 

countries'  savings  and  reduce 

deminds  for  loans.  This  would  allevi- 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

OPMAKYUUn) 
IN  TRZ  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Thurtday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
release  of  the  Israeli  Commission  of 
Inquiry's  report  on  the  Beirut  massa- 
cre is  a  tremendous  testimony  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  democracy  in 
that  country.  The  events  of  last  year 


MARTIN-COPELAND  CO.  INSTI- 
TUTES PROGRAM  TO  BUY 
AMERICAN-MADE  CARS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1983 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  intensive  search  going  on 
today  for  new  and  innovative  ways  to 
stimulate  our  Nation's  economy.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
one  particularly  praiseworthy  action 
taken  by  a  firm  in  East  Providence. 
R.I. 

This  firm,  the  Martln-Copeland  Co., 
is  an  outstanding  member  of  the  opti- 
cal industry  and  a  manufacturer  of 
eyeglasses.  Realizing  the  special  needs 
of  the  automobile  and  steel  industries 
at  this  time,  however,  Martin-Cope- 
land  has  instituted  a  new  program  of 
giving  a  $300  reimbursement  to  each 
employee  who  purchases  a  new  Ameri- 
can-made automobile  for  his  own  pri- 
vate use.  They  are  encouraging  their 
employees  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

I  feel  that  this  action  demonstrates 
graphically  the  deep  concern  of  the 
Martin-Copeland  Co.  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  healthy  economy  and  a  will- 
ingness to  make  their  special  contribu- 
tion toward  the  achievement  of  this 
goal.  They  have  chosen  the  auto  in- 
dustry as  a  highly  important  and  visi- 
ble segment  of  our  economy  affecting 


many  other  related  and  supportive 
businesses,  and  have  shown  us  one 
way  in  which  American  businesses  can 
work  for  the  good  of  specific  indus- 
tries that  are  in  temporary  trouble, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  econ- 
omy. 

As  their  president.  Mr.  Curtis  W. 
Rogers,  says: 

Although  our  action  is  small,  it  is  sincere. 
We  hope  that  you  will  use  whatever  re- 
sources are  at  your  command  to  encourage 
other  companies  which  share  our  concerns 
to  adopt  similar  programs  for  their  employ- 
ees. When  all  of  our  voices  are  raised  to- 
gether, the  sound  will  reverberate  from  one 
end  of  this  great  country  to  the  other. 
American  industry  will  benefit  ...  and  so 
will  we  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  company 
deserves  commendation  for  their 
public-spirited  action  in  support  of  a 
healthy  American  economy.  I  would 
urge  that  their  program  of  stimulating 
the  buying  of  American  automobiles 
by  their  employees  be  publicized  and 
put  into  practice  by  other  companies 
who  share  their  concerns.* 


INTRODUCTION       OP       CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  KKK 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  ffl 

OF  PEWNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 


•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  the 
disturbing  resurgence  of  racially  moti- 
vated crimes  across  this  Nation.  Con- 
tinually, we  hear  of  reports— from 
Connecticut  to  Florida,  from  Califor- 
nia to  Georgia,  of  cross  burnings,  antl- 
mlnorlty  marches,  sniper  attacks, 
random  destruction  of  private  proper- 
ty, and  the  list  goes  on. 

These  crimes  have  directly  coincided 
with  the  resurgence  of  activities  of 
various  racially  oriented  hate  groups, 
particularly  the  Klu  Klux  Klan.  And 
according  to  the  reports  that  I  have 
seen,  a  great  deal  of  these  crimes  have 
been  instigated.  If  not  committed,  by 
the  Klu  Klux  Klan. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center's 
(SPLC)  Klanwatch  program,  the  most 
comprehensive  In  the  country,  1981 
was  one  of  the  most  active  years  since 
the  mld-1960's  for  Klan  activity.  At 
least  300  Incidents  Involving  harass- 
ment and  Intimidation  were  believed 
committed  by  Klan  members  In  1981. 
Not  since  the  1960's  has  there  been  a 
comparable  nationwide  outbreak  of  vi- 
olence, intimidation,  and  harassment 
by  the  Klan. 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  (ADD 
has  estimated  that  there  are  nearly 
12  000  active  Klan  members  through- 
out the  country— an  Increase  of  over 
65  percent  since  1975.  And  while  this 
membership  Is  much  smaller  than 
Klan  strength  of  earlier  periods,  the 
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violence  it  represents  and  their  poten- 
tial for  growth,  create  an  ever-present 
danger  to  the  thousands  of  law-abid- 
ing American  citizens,  who  have  been 
targeted  for  intimidation  and  violence 
by  the  group. 

More  Importantly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
given  today's  atmosphere  of  hard  eco- 
nomic times,  and  the  sharp  swing  of 
the  pendulum  to  the  political  right,  I 
am  afraid  that  there  exists  an  environ- 
ment In  which  a  KKK  can  thrive. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, calling  upon  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  "vigorously"  seek  out  and 
prosecute  those  members  of  the  KKK 
who  violate  the  civil  and  constitution- 
al rights  of  others.  I  think  that  at  this 
jvmcture.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress and  Indeed  the  Nation  be  on 
record,  as  opposing  the  violence  and 
racial  hatred  that  has  been  endemic 
and  characteristic  of  the  Klan. 

Many  might  question  the  need  for 
such  a  sUtement  by  the  Congress, 
given  the  progress  that  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  has  achieved  over  the 
past  20  years. 

However,  the  Reagan  administration 
is  the  first  in  modem  times  which  Is 
clearly  committed  to  halting  that 
progress  and  rolling  back  those  hard- 
won  gains.  In  virtually  every  action, 
appointment,  and  policy  decision  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights,  this  adminis- 
tration has  sought  not  to  build  on  the 
last  20  years  of  civil  rights  gains,  but 
has  Instead  launched  the  greatest  re- 
treat In  the  past  half  century. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not.  and  cannot  sit  idly 
on  the  sidelines,  while  this  administra- 
tion ignores  and  repudiates  those  laws 
It  is  sworn  to  uphold  by  declining  to 
enforce  them,  and  refusing  to  follow 
court  decisions  auid  mandates. 

On  Issues  Including  court-ordered 
busing,  equal  job  opportunity,  tax  ex- 
emption for  segregated  schools  and 
voting  rights— this  administration  has 
sought  to  ttim  the  clock  back  to  a 
darker  time.  ^     , 

So  blatant  has  this  administration  s 
failure  to  actively  pursue  civil  rights 
compliance  become— that  last  Decem- 
ber some  200  civil  rights  lawyers  and 
other  employees  within  the  Justice 
Department  signed  an  open  letter  to 
the  President  protesting  his  poUces  re- 
garding the  Department's  lax  enforce- 
ment of  our  civil  rights  laws. 

The  Klan  has  blatantly  thrust  itself 
prominently  into  the  public  eye.  And 
while  the  Klan  continues  to  use  vio- 
lence, harassment,  coercion,  and  In- 
timidation against  people  belonging  to 
various  minority  groups.  It  also  seeks 
to  justify  these  actions  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  exploiting  such  contro- 
versial issues  as  busing,  affirmative 
action,  and  anxieties  over  crime  and 
Inflation. 

While  these  are  certainly  legitimate 
Issues,     having     legitimate     varying 
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points  of  view,  we  must  not  be  con- 
fused by  the  Klan's  apparent  new  so- 
phistication and  renewed  interest  in 
the  political  process. 

The  Klan  has.  and  always  will  be.  an 
extremist,  fraternal  society,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  proliferation  of 
racism  in  our  society.  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  that  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  Klansmen  bombed 
churches,  beat  integration-minded  bus 
riders,  and  shot  civil  rights  workers  In 
Mississippi.  Nor  need  I  remind  you 
that  in  the  1920's,  Klansmen  raped 
coimtless  numbers  of  black  women  in 
the  South,  while  beating  and  often- 
times lynching  their  black  men  at  the 
same  time.  I  think  the  history  books 
clearly  point  to  the  sadistic  and  racist 
nature  of  this  organization.  Equally 
clear,  however,  is  that  such  activity 
should  not.  and  cannot,  be  tolerated  in 
our  society  today. 

Klan  resurgence  nationally  has  also 
led  to  another  critical  phenomenon— 
luunely  Klan  infiltration  of  the  U,S. 
military.  Over  the  past  few  years,  re- 
ports of  Klan  recruitment  as  well  as 
Klan.  instigated  violence  on  military 
bases  and  installations  have  become 
widespread.  Although  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution provides  for  the  protection  of 
free  speech  and  association,  there  is 
no  room  in  our  military  for  organized 
racist  activity  among  the  ranks.  Nor  is 
there  any  room  In  the  military  for  in- 
ternal violence  among  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  And  while  the  military 
hierarchy  has  publicly  denounced  or- 
ganized racist  activity  In  the  military, 
it    is    Important    that    the    Congress 
again  be  on  record  as  opposing  such 
activity— as  well  as  urging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  concert  with  the 
Etepartment  of  Defense,  to  ferret  out 
all  racially  motivated  activity  aimed  at 
violating  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights    of    members    of    the    Armed 
Forces. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
another  sad,  but  real,  consequence  of 
the    resurgence    of    such    extremist 
groups  as  the  Klan.  the  racist  Indoctri- 
nation of  children.  In  Decatur,  Ala.,  in 
1979,   members   of   the   Klan   Youth 
Corps  burned  a  schoolbus  whUe  their 
adult  Klan  coimterpsuts  cheered  them 
on  at  an  antlbuslng  rally.  In  Durham. 
N.C..   that  same   year,   a  cross  was 
burned  at  halftime.  dining  a  football 
game    between    a    black    and    white 
school.  In  Largo,  Pla..  September  1980. 
a  youth  was  arrested  for  a  cross-burn- 
ing incident  while  wearing  a  robe  lent 
to  him  by  a  Klan  member.  Literature 
is  circulated  In  junior  high  and  high 
schools  throughout  the  country,  to  be- 
little and  threaten  minority  students, 
and  school  administrators  while  seek- 
ing recruits  for  the  Klan  Youth  Corps. 
These  children,  who  are  taught  to  be 
racist,  and  those  who  unfortunately 
are  the  subject  of  that  racism,  are  the 
same  children  that  will  one  day  be  our 
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However.  Mr.  Chairman, 
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ION  TO  ACCELERATE 
REVENUE-SHARING 


HO  "4.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
Hf  THZ  1  tOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Thur  day.  February  10,  1983 

PRiNK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
recognize  the  critical 
of  general  revenue  sharing 
coi^tinued  fiscal  health  of  local 
throughout  the  country, 
gratejful  that  this  is  one  program 
administration  has  not  tar- 
elimination,    although    its 
l^vel  funding  of  the  program 
view,  woefully  inadequate. 
authcHzation  for  revenue  sharing 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
ts  a  member  of  the  Govem- 
Opefations  Committee,  I  will  be 
can  to  see  that  this  success- 
progratn  is  reauthorized  with  ade- 


th  eref ore. 


one  matter,  however,  that  I 

our  more  immediate 

in   view   of   the   continued 

facing  many  municipali- 

present  law,  revenue  shar- 

are  made  on  a  quarterly 

each  payment  being  made  5 

the  close  of  the  quarter. 

to  be  no  real  justifica- 

m)Jiing  municipalities  wait  for 

particularly    during 

j  inancial  distress.  I  am  pro- 

that  effective  with 

beginning  on  April  1,  1983, 

faring   payments  be   made 

^ys  of  the  beginning  of  the 

acdeleration  of  payments  will 
stinulative  effect,  particularly 
first  payment  is  made  under 
system   because    two    pay- 
under  the  old  system  at 
the  quarter— will  arrive  at 
same  time.  This  will  be  ac- 
without  the  necessity  for 
ional    appropriations.    The 
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added  cash  flow  can  help  municipali- 
ties provide  vital  services  who  have 
been  made  the  victims  of  the  severest 
recession  since  World  War  II— those 
without  homes,  without  food,  without 
basic  necessities.  In  addition,  this  stim- 
ulus can  help  provide  Jobs  as  local  gov- 
ernments will  have  additional  re- 
sources with  which  to  recall  laid-off 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  relatively  simple 
legislation  can  have  a  substantial  stim- 
ulative effect  without  adding  a  penny 
to  the  Federal  deficit.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  needed  change.* 


ELIZABETH  AND  WILLIAM 
MURRAY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcALiroRmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  residents  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  city  of  Alameda  who  have 
served  their  community  well  and  I 
would  like  to  pause  to  recognize  their 
contributions. 

William  F.  and  Elizabeth  Murray 
have  been  Alameda  residents  since 
1920.  Mr.  Murray  served  in  the  Alame- 
da Council  in  1930  and  was  appointed 
mayor  and  served  until  1935.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  on  June  8,  1981,  at 
the  age  of  92.  he  was  the  oldest  living 
mayor  in  the  United  States.  While 
serving  as  mayor,  William  Murray 
took  an  active  part  in  movements 
which  gained  for  Alameda  the  multi- 
million  dollar  Army  air  depot,  perma- 
nent leases  for  three  government 
agencies  on  Government  Island,  and 
the  San  Franscisco  Bay  Airdrome, 
which  was  at  the  time  the  terminal  of 
all  but  one  major  airline  operating  in 
northern  California.  He  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  negotiations  for 
one  of  the  largest  air  fleet  bases  in  the 
Nation,  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. 

Elizabeth  Murray  was  in  charge  of 
housing  for  military  personnel  at  the 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  from  1943 
to  1949.  She  worked  tirelessly,  walking 
door  to  door,  to  find  housing  through- 
out Alameda  and  surrounding  cities 
for  military  families.  When  she  was 
unable  to  find  housing,  she  opened  the 
Murray  home  to  them.  The  military 
husbands,  wives,  sons,  and  daughters 
are  her  extended  family  and  she  is 
fond  of  thumbing  through  the  pages 
of  her  log  books  that  describe  the 
housing  needs  of  the  families  she  as- 
sisted. The  pages  are  a  little  faded 
now,  but  the  memories  and  the  good 
deeds  they  represent  are  still  crystal 
clear. 

She  is  a  proud  charter  member  of 
the  Naval  Air  Station  Association 
since  January  1,  1946.  While  housing 
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personnel  from  the  Alameda  Naval  Air 
Station  was  her  major  interest,  Eliza- 
beth Murray  was  also  interested  in  the 
general  well-being  of  military  person- 
nel. The  Murrays  would  host  parties 
for  them  and  would  open  their  home 
socially  on  many  occassions.  One  mem- 
orable event  Elizabeth  Murray  recalls 
was  a  party  she  and  Mr.  Murray 
hosted  for  1,000  sailors  on  Alameda's 
Fleet  Day. 

William  and  Elizabeth  Murray  were 
the  parents  of  three  sons  who  served 
in  the  military.  Bill,  Jr.,  was  shot  down 
over  Palermo  while  piloting  a  B-17 
and  was  lost  in  action.  A  flag  flies  in 
front  of  the  Murray  home  in  his 
memory. 

I  have  listed  but  a  few  of  the  Mur- 
rays' contributions  to  Alameda.  They 
are  two  citizens  who  have  reached  un- 
selfishly to  touch  many  lives  and  I 
commend  their  involvement.* 
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A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  TRUST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  important  issue  concerning 
the  restitution  to  consumers  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  over- 
charges which  the  oil  companies  are 
legally  bound  to  repay  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Congress  has  mandateckthat  some  of 
these  dollars  be  distributed  during 
1983  to  the  States  for  energy  conserva- 
tion purposes.  Specifically,  $200  mil- 
lion in  funds  provided  by  oil  compa- 
nies in  consent  orders  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  will  be  distribut- 
ed. The  States  will  be  able  to  use  this 
assistance  for  various  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  established  by  Con- 
gress. 

Recently,  the  Boston  Globe  pub- 
lished an  op-ed  statement  on  this  issue 
by  Ms.  Ellen  Berman,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Consumer  Energy  Council 
of  America,  and  Mr.  James  Bishop,  Jr., 
an  assistant  to  Energy  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  during  the  previous 
administration.  In  their  view,  a  nation- 
al energy  trust  should  be  created  to 
oversee  the  proper  disbursement  of 
these  funds,  which  could  eventually 
total  as  much  as  $13.5  billion,  so  that 
energy-related  projects  which  reduce 
the  cost  of  energy  to  consumers  can  be 
advanced. 

These  appropriate  technologies  in 
energy  systems— namely,  small-scale, 
accessible  technologies  based  upon  re- 
newable sources  of  power  and  energy 
conservation— will  encourage  citizen 
self-help  efforts  that  will  minimize 
their  dependence  upon  giant  utilities 
and  energy  conglomerates.  Recently, 
Mr.  David  Hoffman,  the  Washington 


director  of  the  National  Center  for  Ap- 
propriate Technology,  testified  on  this 
subject  on  behalf  of  NCAT  and  the 
solar  lobby  before  the  Department  of 
Energy  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals during  the  DOE  consideration  of 
the  Amoco  trust  fund.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  Mr.  Hoffman's  sug- 
gestions as  we  review  this  matter  in 
the  new  Congress. 

A  copy  of  the  Boston  Globe  article 
and  Mr.  Hoffman's  testimony  appear 
below: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  27, 19821 

A  Natiokal  Emergy  Thdst 
(By  Ellen  Berman  and  James  Bishop.  Jr.) 
Holiday  season  or  no,  none  but  the  naive 
would  Imagine  that  Washington  politicians 
could  resist  the  chance  to  dispense  a  pot  of 
gold  to  consumers  free  from  the  national 
budgetary  fandango.  But  resisting  It  they 
are. 

Languishing  in  U.S.  Treasury  accounU 
within  sight  of  the  White  House  lies  a  pot 
of  gold  owed  by  the  U.S.  government  to  mil- 
lions of  consumers  who  were  overcharged  by 
oil  companies,  beginning  In  1973.  In  these 
accounts  there  is  more  than  $500  million, 
soon  to  be  augmented  by  another  $3  billion 
now  being  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Moreover,  if  amnesty  is  not  granted 
to  the  oil  industry,  another  $10  billion  could 
end  up  in  that  account. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  funds,  which  were 
collected  subject  to  strict  legal  restitution, 
show  no  sign  of  being  dispersed.  This  Ad- 
ministration, like  its  predecessor,  is  evident- 
ly immobilized  by  thU  obligation  to  return 
the  funds  to  overcharged  customers. 

In  fairness,  identifying  specific  victims  is 
virtually  unachievable  since  few  consumers 
have  kept  their  sales  receipts  over  the  years. 
But  those  bookkeeping  difficulties  do  not 
absolve  the  government  of  its  obligation. 
The  funds  were  illegally  taken  from  con- 
sumers and  the  law  requires  that  they  be  re- 
turned to  them. 

In  this  regard,  it  has  been  argued  that, 
since  the  injured  parties  cannot  be  identi- 
fied, the  funds  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  deficit.  But  the 
courU  have  ruled  that  such  a  solution  does 
not  constitute  restitution.  In  the  meantime, 
numerous  giveaway  schemes  have  been  de- 
vised. Some  have  been  implemented,  and.  of 
those,  most  have  backfired. 

First,  the  Carter  Administration  tried  to 
give  the  consumers'  overcharge  money  to 
U.S.  Army  personnel  to  defray  heating  bills. 
When  political  pressures  forced  the  aban- 
donment of  thU  scheme,  it  then  gave  $4  mil- 
lion to  several  charities  during  the  final 
days  of  its  term. 

When  incoming  Reagan  officials  discov- 
ered this  final  act  of  generosity,  they  cried 
politics.  Swiftly.  $1  million  was  retrieved 
and  sent  back  into  the  Treasury  account. 
Whether  it  was  politics  or  a  worthy  cause, 
the  scheme  was  easy  to  overturn  because  It 
didn't  constitute  true  restitution  either. 

Of  late,  high-level  Administration  offi- 
cials, Including  the  new  Energy  Secretary. 
Donald  Hodel.  have  been  trying  to  succeed 
where  Carter  failed.  By  one  Administration 
account,  the  states  wUl  be  given  the  idle 
overcharge  funds. 

Is  this  restitution?  Definitely  not.  because 
in  these  deficit-ridden  times  states  will  be 
tempted  to  use  these  funds  for  other  than 
restitutionary  purposes.  The  funds  would 
likely  be  used  in  lieu  of— rather  than  in  ad- 
dition  to— monies    appropriated   for   state 
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projects.  The  law  says  this  would  not  be  res- 
titution. 

Is  there,  then  an  answer  at  all?  Of  course 
there  is.  and.  like  the  pot  of  gold,  it  would 
be  a  political  winner  for  the  Administration. 
a  solution  which  is  sensible,  moral,  equitable 
and.  above  all.  would  legally  constitute  resti- 
tution. In  those  cases  where  direct  repay- 
ment is  not  possible,  courts  have  achieved 
restitution  through  the  adoption  of  a 
"second-best"  remedy— typicaUy  the  cre- 
ation of  projects  that  benefit  the  affected 
public. 

For  instance,  in  the  one  legendary  over- 
charge case  involving  pharmaceuticals, 
where  most  consumers  could  not  be  identi- 
fied, the  court,  acting  as  a  trustee  for  the  af- 
fected consumers,  authorized  funding  drug 
programs  such  as  community  mental  health 
centers,  drug  education  programs  and  other 
projects  designed  to  provide  a  benefit  to 
those  who  were  overcharged.  In  the  case  of 
the  oil  overcharge  funds,  they  are  already 
being  held  in  trust  by  the  government. 

It  takes  no  giant  leap  of  the  imagination 
to  create  a  National  Energy  Trust,  guided 
by  a  blue  ribbon  board  appointed  by  the 
President  and  representing  the  affected 
population  groups. 

The  proposed  trust  would  be  dedicated  to 
supporting  energy-related  projects  that 
reduce  the  cost  of  energy,  including  low- 
income  weatherization.  conservation  educa- 
tion, and  renewable  technologies.  Proposals 
would  be  sought  from  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors— sUtes.  cities,  senior  citizens 
and  grassroote  organizations,  small  business- 
es, and  the  like. 

Operating  like  a  major  foundation,  the 
trust  would  invest  the  principal  of  the  over- 
charge funds  and  distribute  investment 
Income  so  that  It  would  provide  an  endur- 
ing, systematic  mechanism  for  granting  res- 
titution to  millions  of  overcharged  consum- 


ers. 

Unless  such  an  appropriate  course  is  pur- 
sued, "the  dream  of  equity."  In  Carl  Sand- 
burg's words,  can  never  be  realized.  Instead, 
this  languishing  pot  of  gold  will  become  a 
political  nightmare  for  this  Administration 
as  it  was  for  the  last  and  will  be  for  the 
next. 


Statement  or  the  National  Cdtteh  for  Ap- 
propriate Technology  Before  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  Office  of  Hear- 
ings  AND   Appeals,    Public    Hearing   oh 
Amoco  Consent  Order  Fund 
My  name  Is  David  Hoffman.  I  am  the 
Washington  Director  of  the  National  Center 
for  Appropriate  Technology,  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  based  in  Butte,  Montana,  which 
has  six  years  of  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment  and   transfer   of   small-scale   energy 
technologies  to  consumers,  especially  lower- 
income  Americans.  I  am  speaking  today  on 
behalf  of  NCAT  as  well  as  the  Solar  Lobby, 
a  national  organization  representing  more 
than  55,000  Americans  who  support  solar 
energy. 

I  am  here  to  present  specifically  our  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  Amoco  settle- 
ment fund.  But  more  generally,  we  also  rec- 
ommend that  the  Department  consider  our 
proposals  with  respect  to  other  funds  m 
escrow.  We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify. 

Almost  500  million  dollars  has  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  Department  of  Energy 
under  settlemenU  with  oil  companies  to 
date.  Since  these  settlemenU  Involve  less 
than  half  the  total  allegations  made  con- 
cerning overcharges  to  consumers,  a  fund  of 
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$1      billion— or     more— could      ultimately 
emerge  from  future  legal  settlements. 

The  Department  holds  this  money  In  trust 
for     purchasers     who     were     overcharged 
during  the  years  In  question.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, however,  to  identify  In  most  cases  exact- 
ly who  paid  too  much  money  and  who 
should  therefore  be  reimbursed.  Further- 
more, when  spread  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  dollars  In  escrow  would  have  merely 
negligible   value   to   consumers,    averaging 
little  more  than  $2  per  person  in  this  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  since  a  direct  remedy  is 
not  In  most  instances  feasible,  a  "next-best" 
restitutionary    remedy    must    be    sought. 
NCAT  and  the  Solar  Lobby  believe  that 
such  a  remedy  would  be  one  which  general- 
ly benefits  consumers  as  a  class  and  which 
leads  them  towards  greater  energy  security. 
Remedies  which   funnel   the  settlement 
dollars  back  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  Into 
purchases  of  crude  oil  for  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  or  which  promote  added 
development  of  new  petroleum  supplies  do 
not  constitute  restitution.  They  do  not  im- 
mediately benefit  victims  of  the  overcharges 
except  in  an  ultimate  and  contingent  sense 
as  taxpayers  or  as  consumers  of  more  petro- 
leum products. 

The  DOE  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
has  jurisdiction  over  roughly  half  the  cur- 
rent escrow  funds,  or  $250  million.  In  the 
current  case  before  OHA-the  1980  Amoco 
settlement  for  $72  million  plus  accumulated 
interest,  for  an  approximate  toUl  of  over 
$95  million— an  elaborate,  two-stage,  six-cat- 
egory process  of  disbursement  has  been  pro- 
posed. My  remarks  today  are  directed  both 
to  this  mechanism  and  to  the  larger  issue  of 
the  ends  to  which  these  dollars  should  be 
put.  ^  ^ 

The  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology  has  focused  Its  work  on  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  technologies 
which  we  have  found  "appropriate"  in  size 
and  cost,  accessible  to  large  numbers  of 
people,  and  neatly  fitted  to  end  use.  Quite 
simply,  appropriate  technology  means 
sound  engineering  linked  to  self-reliance.  It 
means  adapting  to  survive,  solving  problems 
on  a  small,  local  basis  instead  of  waiting  for 
solutions  to  come  from  large-scale,  central- 
ized institutions.  "Being  independent"  has 
always  been  the  common  synonym  for  what 
the  economist  E.  F.  Schumacher  described 
In  his  book.  Small  is  Beautiful.  In  an  earlier 
day  in  America,  we  called  it  "rugged  indi- 
vidualism" as  blended  with  commitment  to 
community  and  the  wider  society. 

NCAT  and  the  Solar  Lobby  take  the  view 
that  a  significant  share  of  the  settlement 
funds,  including  that  obtained  from  Amoco, 
should  be  Invested  in  efforts  to  promote 
local,  self-help  Initiatives  in  appropriate 
technology.  We  see  some  merit  in  providing 
some  of  the  settlement  dollars  to  the  sUtes 
for  creative  disposition  within  their  bound- 
aries. By  itself,  however,  the  mechanism  of 
the  states  will  likely  fail  to  address  signifi- 
cant opportunities  at  the  national  level. 

Every  consumer  of  petroleum  producu  in 
this  Nation  has  a  personal  stake  in  hasten- 
ing the  transition— as  an  individual,  as  a 
family,  as  a  neighborhood— away  from  reli- 
ance upon  dwindling  fossil  fuels  and  toward 
self-reliance  based  upon  renewable  fuels. 
The  settlement  funds  should  be  used  in 
trust  to  help  individuals  take  these  steps. 

Two  energy  delivery  systems,  scarcely  uti- 
lized in  the  past  century,  can  be  called  upon 
to  promote  self-reliance.  These  are  energy 
conservation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  natural 
energy  flows  such  as  solar  power,  on  the 
other  hand.  In  both  instances,  these  sources 
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are  commonly  diverse  and 
and  adaptable  to  the  hoipe 
level.  The  Harvard  Business 
suggests  we  "could  perhaps 
to  40  percent  of  America's  cur- 
y     usage"     with     conservation, 
energy— passive  and  active  solar 
provide  much  of  the  58  per- 
U.S.  energy  budget  used  for  resi- 
industrial  heating.  Before  the 
to  efficient  and  sustainable 
:an  take  place,  however,  we  must 
less  than  refashion  the  stock  of 
in  this  country  by  building 
retrofitting  existing  structures- 
shopping  malls— to  make 
energy  efficient  and  solar  reli- 
individual    self-interest, 
needed  information  and  re- 
be  needed  to  get  this  job  done 
than  later. 

characteristics  of  appropriate 
is  that  they  are  very  diverse, 
and   performance   differ 
site  to  site.  Publications  by 
usually  cannot  provide  detailed, 
information  needed  in  self-help 
echnical  difficulties  are  encoun- 
individually-tailored  help  is 
the  Congressional  Office  of 
Assessment  looked  at  the  status 
technology  in  the  U.S.  last 
reported  that  a  lack  of  reli- 
on  design,  cost,  and  per- 
these  technologies  is  a  "signifi- 
■  to  their  widespread  diffusion, 
existing  Federal  program  pro- 
ntcessary  technical  individualized 
jjnd  information  which  make  ef- 
decisions  easier  to  reach, 
of  Americans  are  interested  in 
s^all-scale  technologies.  They  are 
alcohol    fuels    distillation, 
solar  greenhouses,  and  con- 
solar  hot  water  and  space 
superinsulated  house  designs, 
the  most  important  action 
can  take  today  is  to  pro- 
and  technical  expertise  at 
making  it  easier  for  citizens 
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U  vel. 
the  nselves. 

Amfco  settlement  can  provide  the 
for  a  number  of  useful  projects 
national  appropriate  technology 
service,  which  would  be  avail- 
consumers  in  every  state  in 
We  believe  that  the  idea  of  a 
trust— chartered  as  a  non- 
cordoration  independent  of  govem- 
merit  to  disburse  some  of  these 
v  iriety  of  activities  could  be  sup- 
ine udlng  resource  centers  for  appro- 
tec^ology  and  community  self-help, 
dollars  Invested  in  these  activi- 
ongoing  payback  in  perpetui- 
111  encourage  people  to  look  to 
to   solve   their  own   problems, 
consumers  who  learn  to  help  them- 
t>e  far  less  likely  to  be  victimized 
in  the  future, 
the  Department  of  Energy  to 
elements  as  it  fashions  the 
for  the  restitution  of  these  dol- 
you.« 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OPNEW  JKRSEY 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  worked  together  toward  the 
goal  of  having  the  week  of  February 
13  declared  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters 
Week.  I  urge  all  Members  to  Join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  resolution. 
What  better  way  to  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous achievements  of  this  fine  or- 
ganization than  in  establishing  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  Appreciation 
Week. 

I  know  personally  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters 
through  my  wife  Marlene's  association 
with  both  the  Big  Brothers/Big  Sis- 
ters of  Monmouth  County  and  Big  Sis- 
ters of  Washington.  D.C.  In  many 
cases,  young  people  who  might  other- 
wise find  themselves  dropping  out  of 
school,  associating  with  undesirable 
acquaintances  amd  leading  generally 
unproductive  lives,  have  been  inspired 
and  encouraged  by  a  Big  Brother  or  a 
Big  Sister. 

In  the  eight  decades  since  its  incep- 
tion. Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  has  pro- 
vided adult  companionship  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls. 
Little  Brothers  and  Little  Sisters  are 
children  aged  6  to  17,  many  of  whom 
come  from  broken  homes  or  have  lost 
a  parent  through  death  or  divorce.  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  provides  these 
young  people  with  someone  to  be  their 
friend,  listen  to  their  problems,  pro- 
vide them  with  guidance,  and  lend 
some  stability  to  their  lives. 

This  year  marks  the  80th  aimiversa- 
ry  of  the  founding  of  Big  Brothers  and 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  start  of 
Big  Sisters.  In  1903  a  young  Cincinnati 
businessman.  Irvin  Westheimer.  be- 
friended a  boy  he  found  searching  for 
food  in  a  garbage  can.  Westheimer  en- 
couraged his  friends  to  do  the  same 
for  other  fatherless  boys,  and  the  men 
soon  became  known  as  the  Big  Broth- 
ers. 

The  first  formal  Big  Brothers  pro- 
gram was  started  in  1904  by  a  man 
named  Ernest  K.  Coulter.  But  there 
was  no  organization  that  did  for  girls 
what  Big  Brothers  did  for  boys.  So  in 
1908,  Mrs.  Willard  Parker,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Children's  Court  of  New 
York  City,  set  up  the  first  Big  Sisters 
program. 

In  1946,  the  local  chapters  of  Big 
Brothers  were  coordinated  nationwide, 
and  became  Itnown  collectively  as  the 
Big  Brothers  of  America.  In  1970,  sev- 
eral area  Big  Sisters  organizations  met 
In  Washington,  D.C.  and  formed  Big 
Sisters  International.  Seven  years 
later,  in  1977,  these  two  groups 
merged    to    form    the    organization 
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known  today  as  Big  Brothers/Big  Sis- 
ters. 

In  light  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  this  organization  and  the  im- 
portant service  it  provides  to  commu- 
nities across  America,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  to  establish  "Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  Appreciation  Week."* 
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their  labor  extend  our  thanks  for  their 
years  of  service.* 


KNIGHTS      OP      COLUMBU& 25 

YEARS     OP     LABORING     WITH 
LOVE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  important  commu- 
nity organization  in  Brooklyn  as  it 
celebrates  its  2Sth  anniversary  of  un- 
selfish work  to  better  the  lives  of  the 
sick,  the  poor,  and  the  lonely. 

On  February  20,  1958.  St.  Pius  X 
Council.  No.  4541,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus was  founded,  and  the  four  cardinal 
principals  of  the  organization— char- 
ity, unity,  fraternity,  and  patriotism- 
were  embodied.  Since  then,  this  group 
of  Roman  Catholic  men  has  strived  to 
lighten  the  financial  and  emotional 
burden  on  people  in  our  community. 
Literally  thousands  of  man-hours  have 
been  donated  by  the  Knights  to  pro- 
grams for  children,  senior  citizens, 
handicapped  persons,  and  to  counsel- 
ing sessions  with  those  in  need  of  con- 
solation. 

Social  events  organized  by  this 
group,  such  as  dances,  raffles,  and  ba- 
zaars, have  brought  more  than  Joy  and 
laughter  into  the  participants'  lives; 
the  Knights  have  raised  more  than  $1 
million,  which  they  donated  to  various 
charities  and  local  groups.  Among  the 
many  nonprofit  organizations  to  bene- 
fit from  their  fund-raising  endeavors 
are  the  89th  Precinct  Community 
Council,  Canarsie  Aware.  Canarsie 
Mental  Health  Clinic,  B'nai  B'rith.  the 
Girl  Scouts,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the 
Canarsie  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps. 

In  addition  to  providing  emotional 
and  financial  support  to  groups  and  in- 
dividuals, the  Knights  have  sponsored 
numerous  patriotic  and  civic  pro- 
grams. For  exataple,  each  year  the 
group  cosponsors  the  annual  Memorial 
Day  parade  and  presents  an  outstand- 
ing resident  of  the  community  with  an 
"American  Award." 

Twenty-five  years  of  commitment  is 
an  achievement  the  group  boasts  of 
with  pride,  and  rightly  so.  In  times  of 
recession,  the  important  and  ever 
growing  role  groups  like  this  one  play 
in  the  community  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition and  encouragement. 

The  St.  Pius  X  Council,  No.  4541, 
Knights  of  Columbus  has  labored  with 
love  for  25  years;  it  is  with  love  that 
we  in  Brooklyn  who  see  the  fruits  of 


LEGISLA-nON  PROHIBITING 

NEW    INVESTMENT    IN    SOUTH 
AFRICA 

HON.  WnilAM  H.  GRAY,  m 

OF  PKNNSTLVAinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  10, 1983 


•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
introducing today  a  bill  to  prohibit 
new  U.S.  investment  in,  and  bank 
loans  to.  South  Africa. 

This  prohibition  would  be  lifted  if 
South  Africa  made  substantial 
progress  toward  full  participation  by 
all  its  people  in  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  life  of  the  coxmtry,  and 
toward  an  end  to  racial  discrimination. 
During  the  97th  Congress,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tees on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Trade  and  Africa  approved  this 
bill  by  large  majorities. 

The  need  for  congressional  action  to 
halt  new  investment  in  South  Africa 
has  grown  more  acute  since  the  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  May  1981. 
South  African  repression  has  become 
more  harsh  for  all  blacks,  including 
those  who  labor  in  American  subsidi- 
aries in  that  coimtry. 

Security  forces  have  harassed  and 
detained  thousands  of  union  organiz- 
ers. These  labor  leaders  have  faced 
frequent  torture  and  even  death  in  de- 
tention. ^       ^     . 

The  Nationalist  Party  regime  has  in- 
troduced new  laws  affecting  the  mil- 
lions of  rank-and-file  black  workers 
who  must  obtain  Government  permis- 
sion to  live  and  work  in  white  areas. 
These  rules  will  place  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  numbers  of  blacks  who 
can  leave  barren,  overcrowded  home- 
lands to  seek  work.  The  laws  also  will 
tighten  prohibitions  against  black 
workers  bringing  their  families  with 
them  to  white  South  Africa. 

Because  South  Africa's  Afrikaner 
rulers  have  assigned  the  70-percent 
black  majority  to  an  impoverished  13 
percent  of  the  land,  these  new  laws 
will  condemn  thousands  to  starvation. 
In  fact,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa.  Herman  Nickel,  has  seen 
blacks  starving  in  the  resettlement 
camps  to  which  the  Government  has 
forcibly  removed  them. 

Many  black  leaders  in  South  Africa 
still  put  their  faith  in  peaceful  pres- 
sures for  Justice.  These  leaders  plead 
with  the  United  States  to  use  its  enor- 
mous economic  leverage  in  behalf  of 
early  progress  toward  racial  equality. 

To  those  who  argue  that  blacks  will 
be  hurt  if  the  United  States  no  longer 
invests  in  South  Africa,  a  leader  like 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  responds. 
"Blacks  are  suffering  today.  We  might 
as  well  suffer  for  a  purpose." 
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Bishop  Tutu  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues believe  in  the  values  the 
United  States  stands  for— democracy, 
individual  rights  and  freedoms,  racial 
equality.  They  continually  appeal  to 
Americans  to  apply  these  principles  in 
pressing  for  real  progress  in  South 
Africa,  before  it  is  too  late. 

However,  growing  nimibers  of  black 
South  Africans  are  extremely  skepti- 
cal about  American  values  and  western 
capitalism.  They  look  at  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  South  Africa  and  conclude 
that  America  wishes  to  strengthen  the 
apartheid  system,  because  it  is  profita- 
ble. 

Profits  for  companies  investing  in 
South  Africa  may  indeed  be  gener- 
ous—today. But  fundamental  Ameri- 
can economic  and  political  Interests 
will  suffer  if  racial  polarization  and  vi- 
olence grow  in  South  Africa— if  the 
United  States  does  not  use  what  little 
leverage    it    has    to    promote    early 

progress.  ,_    .  w 

This  was  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  prestigious  RockefeUer  Founda- 
tion-funded Study  Commission  on 
South  Africa.  The  commissioners,  led 
by  Ford  Fotindation  President  Frank- 
lin Thomas  and  including  broadly  rep- 
resentotlve  leaders  from  academia. 
business,  and  labor  tmions,  unani- 
mously recommended  that  there  be  no 
new  investment  by  the  United  States 
in  South  Africa. 

Congressional  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation wiU  not  bring  an  immediate 
end  to  apartheid.  But  It  will  send  a 
clear  signal  to  South  Africa's  rulers 
that  the  United  States  wUl  not  contin- 
ue to  do  business  as  usual  with  a  Gov- 
ernment that  exercises  the  most  total- 
Iterian  control  over  its  people  of  any 
In  the  world— and  imposes  the  only 
system  based  on  racial  discrimination. 
In  enacting  this  law.  Congress  also 
will  send  a  signal  to  South  African 
blacks  that  the  United  States  stands 
with  them  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  equality.* 


COLONEL  BAKERS  DISTIN 
GUISHED  SERVICE  AND  DEVO 
•nON  TO  HUMANITY 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1983 


•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
the  Government  agencies  of  this  great 
country  and  the  several  States  have 
for  many  years  been  searching  for 
ways  to  Improve  the  health  care  sys- 
tems here  In  the  United  Stotes  of 
America  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
trol the  spiraling  costs  to  the  patient. 
I  am  certainly  pleased  to  note  that  at 
the  same  time  many  civic-minded  citi- 
zens are  taking  action  of  their  own  to 
achieve  these  same  goals.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  bringing  to  your  attention 
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one  such  Individual  who  has  been  pre- 
viously recognized  in  this  same  public 
record.  Col.  Tracy  M.  Baker,  Jr..  Ph. 
D.,  HMD.  KJ.  ^^ 

Colonel  Baker,  who  flew  over  200 
combat  missions  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  is  also  a  32d 
degree  Mason  who  has  been  very 
active  in  the  healing  art  of  homeopa- 
thy for  over  30  years.  Colonel  Baker 
was  recently  honored  by  being  elected 
to  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Homeopa- 
thy along  with  several  other  great  ho- 
meopathic physicians  such  Prof.  Dr. 
lAathias  DorscI  of  Austria.  Dr.  Hoch- 
stetter  of  Germany,  Dr.  Vannier  of 
France,  and  Dr.  Kanjilal  of  India.  The 
Order  of  Knights  of  Homeopathy  is  a 
nationally  renowned  honor  that  was 
founded  by  the  BUdwest  Homeopathic 
Institute  in  1929  and  has  not  been 
awarded  to  anyone  for  over  25  years. 

Under   the    leadership    of   Colonel 
Baker  as  president;  Dr.  Robert  James 
Bell,  vice  president;  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Gray  Mft""ing,  secretary/treasurer  of 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  Society  of 
America,    great    progress    has    been 
made  in  making  the  healing  art  of  ho- 
meopathy available  to  the  American 
people.  On  this  day  in  history  I  have 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  to  announce 
the  establishment  of  a  homeopathic 
educational    advisory    commission    in 
this  country  and  the  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann College  of  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cine in  Florida.  This  commission  has 
been  established  by  direction  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, a  homeopathic  organization.  The 
commission,  so  much  the  fruition  of 
the  dreams  and  the  great  work  of  Col. 
Tracy  M.  Baker,  Jr..  will  immeasur- 
ably contribute  to  the  inspired  work 
which  will  be  done  in  the  area  of  the 
healing  arts. 

This  advisory  commission,  comprized 
of  15  distinguished  homeopathic  phy- 
sicians and  6  laymembers  or  educators 
has  been  authorized  to  determine  and 
establish  the  educational  standards 
for  homeopathic  physicians,  establish 
an  international  homeopathic  faculty, 
determine  the  standards  for  primarous 
homeopathic  physicians  and  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  an  accreditation  and 
certification  commission  for  homeo- 
pathic institutions.  This  action  will 
long  honor  the  name  of  its  creator  and 
will  be  the  beginning  of  many  benefits 
to  the  better  health  of  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  and  other  nations  of 
the  world.  .  »^  * 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
such  actions  by  concerned  private  citi- 
zens are  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  great 
country,  that  all  of  the  people  shall 
have  a  freedom  of  choice  in  how  to 
best  care  for  their  own  health  or 
choosing  a  health  care  provider  and 
that  there  be  no  monopolistic  profes- 
sion,  business,   or   occupation   estab- 
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HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  f  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur\day,  February  10,  1983 


W1  DEN. 


Mr.  Speaker,   today 
friend   and  colleague   Con- 
Dicx  Gephardt  of  Missouri 
reintroducing  the  Residen- 
Mortiage   Investment  Act.   This 
designed  to  remove  the  unneces- 
arbitrary    regulatory    bar- 
by  the  Department  of 
i^iterpreting  the  EIRISA  stat- 
have    discouraged    private 
fluids   from   investing   more 
m  niscule  percentage  of  their 
h  ousing  and  mortgage  securi- 


spoi  sored 


similar  legislation  in 
[Congress  and  attracted  the 
cosponsorship  of  265  of 
in  the  House.  Again,  we 
this  bill  the  no-cost,  no-sub- 
bill  because  it  will  open 
new  source  of  mortgage  fi- 
no  hidden  Government 
ind  without  costing  taxpay- 
The  National  Association  of 
once  more  sees  this  bill 
1  heir  top  legislative  priorities 
Congress  and  I  am  confi- 
again  succeed  in  building 
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a  widespread  bipartisan  coalition  of 
support  in  the  House. 

Our  bill  will  accomplish  two  impor- 
tant goals.  First,  it  will  insure  that 
adequate  investment  safeguards  under 
ERISA  are  maintained  so  the  pension 
plan  participants  and  beneficiaries  are 
fully  protected.  Second,  it  will  remove 
the  regulatory  double  standard  that 
has  sent  an  unfortunate  message  to 
pension  fund  managers  that  mort- 
gages and  mortgage-back  securities  are 
somehow  second-class  investments.  We 
are  convinced  this  is  not  true.  And  we 
are  convinced  that  Congress  needs  to 
amend  ERISA  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  send  this  message  to  the  pri- 
vate pension  community. 

We  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  both 
of  these  goals  be  achieved.  In  that 
sense,  our  bill  differs  significantly 
from  a  related  bill  introduced  last 
week  that  would  retain— and  essential- 
ly write  into  law— some  of  the  most  re- 
strictive standards  that  now  prevent 
mortgage  investments  from  competing 
for  the  attention  of  pension  fund  man- 
agers on  a  level  playing  field. 

The  most  significant  difference  bcr 
tween  our  bill  and  the  legislation  in- 
troduced last  week  is  that  our  bill  does 
not  limit  pension  fund  investment  in 
residential  mortgages  to  those  that  are 
eligible  for  purchase  under  an  estab- 
lished program  of  FNMA,  FHLMC  or 
GNMA.  No  other  investment  instru- 
ment is  saddled  with  Government  im- 
posed quality  standards. 

There  are  many  excellent  mortgage 
investments  that  do  not  fall  under  an 
established  program.  Imposing  such  a 
criteria  severely  limits  a  plan's  ability 
to  invest  in  many  superior,  sound, 
high-yielding  mortgages.  In  short, 
there  is  no  reason  why  other  conven- 
tional mortgage  securities  should  be 
excluded.  Special  restrictions  on  pen- 
sion fund  investment  in  housing  are 
not  supported  by  sound  economic  rea- 
soning. 

Under  the  ERISA  statute,  pension 
plan  trustees  are  given  the  responsibil- 
ity and  authority  to  direct  and  control 
the  investment  of  pension  plan  assets. 
We  believe  the  Department  of  Labor, 
in  restricting  mortgage  investment  ca- 
pabilities, has  usurped  this  responsibil- 
ity and  authority  to  an  unreasonable 
degree,  a  degree  that  is  not  only  eco- 
nomically unsound,  but  also  fails  to  re- 
flect the  intent  of  Congress. 

We  are  again  pursuing  this  legisla- 
tion because  we  believe  that,  by  re- 
moving these  arbitrary  regulatory  im- 
pediments—while retaining  the  basic 
prudency  and  diversity  standards- 
pension  funds  will  have  a  new  incen- 
tive to  invest  in  housing. 

We  believe  that  a  significant  new  in- 
fusion of  mortgage  capital  will  quickly 
flow  from  private  pension  funds  to  the 
housing  marketplace  and  that  this 
new  source  of  capital  is  bound  to  have 
a  downward  impact  on  mortgage  inter- 
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est  rates,  an  impact  that  will  in  turn 
trigger  a  surge  in  new  home  construc- 
tion across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finding  a  way  to  in- 
crease pension  fund  investment  in 
housing  has  been  one  of  my  top  prior- 
ities for  some  time  now.  My  interest 
and  involvement  in  this  area  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  tremendously  im- 
portant role  played  by  the  timber, 
lumber,  housing,  and  real  estate  indus- 
tries in  my  home  State  of  Oregon. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  wrote  to 
Labor  Secretary  Donovan  to  comment 
on  a  pending  application  for  a  residen- 
tial mortgage  class  exemption  from 
the  prohibited  transactions  section  of 
ERISA.  I  urged  the  Secretary  to  adopt 
the  broadest  possible  exemption  so 
that  mortgage  securities  would  be  able 
to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  forms  of  investment  for  the  at- 
tention of  private  pension  fund  man- 
agers. 

Unfortunately,  the  final  class  ex- 
emption did  not  reflect  the  realities  of 
the  mortgage  marketplace  and  ERISA 
regulations  continue  to  inhibit  mort- 
gage investment  and  to  treat  housing 
as  a  second  class  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  will  eliminate 
this  double  standard  once  and  for  all 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  nec- 
essary safeguards  and  standards  that 
protect  pension  plan  assets.  It  will 
allow  pension  plan  trustees  to  make 
prudent  mortgage  investment  deci- 
sions that  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
plan  participants  and  beneficiaries. 
This  legislation  will  benefit  the  hous- 
ing industry  and  private  pension  funds 
alike  and  I  would  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues' full  support.* 


RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, who  will  be  leaving  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment after  22  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

Beginning  with  those  first  years  in 
Washington  as  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania's  13th  District, 
Dick  started  on  a  path  that  would  pro- 
vide him  invaluable  experience  and 
understanding  in  the  area  of  Federal 
health  and  welfare  policy.  During  his 
terms  in  Congress,  Dick  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  through  his 
tireless  efforts  to  provide  timely  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  health  needs  of  all 
Americans.  In  his  role  as  a  Cabinet 
member  in  the  Reagan  administration, 
he  demonstrated  vital  leadership 
during  a  time  of  vast  change.  Surely 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
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Services  has  greatly  benefited  from  his 
sound  judgment. 

Dick  Schweiker  will  be  missed  by  all 
who  sought  his  leadership  and  benefit- 
ed from  his  judgment.  However,  we 
need  not  consider  his  leaving  us  as  a 
loss.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dick  will 
continue  his  dedication  in  the  private 
sector  and  will  continue  to  merit  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  many.  I 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  what  is 
certain  to  be  a  bright  future.* 


DEFICITS  AND  THE  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Con- 
gress hopes  to  deal  with  the  huge  Fed- 
eral deficits  forecast  every  year  for  the 
rest  of  this  decade,  a  wary  eye  must  be 
cast  on  President  Reagan's  requests 
for  record  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing- ,^  J  i 
This  is  the  topic  that  I  addressed  in 

my    most    recent    weekly    newspaper 
column.  It  follows: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Don  J.  Pease.  U.S.  Congressman,  13th 

District) 

If  there  Is  one  consistent  message  I  get 
from  my  constituents  regarding  the  federal 
budget,  it  is  this:  "Cut  the  growth  of  de- 
fense spending." 

Some  constituents  have  long  questioned 
defense  build-ups,  but  only  in  the  past  year 
has  the  opposition  become  a  chorus  from 
every  quarter— factory  workers,  profession- 
als, farmers,  housewives,  businessmen,  stu- 

I  don't  have  to  ask— they  volunteer  their 
opinions  that  defense  spending  has  gotten 
out  of  hand.  And  they  express  themselves 
with  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 

It  te  ironic  that  President  Reagan,  who  be- 
lieves so  strongly  in  defense  spending,  seems 
by  his  policies  to  be  presiding  over  an  ero- 
sion of  a  long-standing  public  consensus  fa- 
vorable to  defense  expenditures. 

Yet.  believing  strongly  as  he  does,  the 
President  is  undeterred.  Again  this  year,  he 
has  asked  Congress  for  a  record  increase  in 
defense  spending. 

The  increase  in  actual  cash  outlays  re- 
quested by  the  President  is  $30  billion,  a 
hike  of  more  than  14  percent  from  this 
year's  $209  billion  to  $238.6  billion  next 
year  Further  increases  are  projected  to 
$278  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  $315  blUlon 
in  1986.  $346  billion  in  1987.  and  $377  billion 

That's  an  80  percent  Increase  between  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  1988. 

Of  course,  inflation  plays  a  part  in  those 
increases,  so  it  is  useful  to  look  at  increases 
in  constant  dollars  (after  removing  the  in- 
flationary effect).  That  increase  over  the 
six-vear  1983-88  period  is  42  percent. 

Most  congressional  and  public  attention 
this  year  will  be  focused  on  defense  cash 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984.  for  It  Is  that 
figure  which  directly  affects  the  federal  def- 
icit and  will  either  crowd  out  or  accommo- 
date spending  for  health,  education,  welfare 
and  other  domestic  spending. 
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Indeed,  the  9.5  percent  proposed  defense 
spending  increase  in  constant  dollars  (ex- 
cluding inflation)  for  1984  has  led  President 
Reagan  to  propose  an  actual  cut  (In  con- 
stant dollars)  of  3  percent  for  domestic 
spending  as  a  whole.  The  real  cut  for  many 
federal  agencies  will  greatly  exceed  3  per- 
cent, if  the  Presidents  proposals  are  accept- 
ed. 

But  a  wary  eye  must  also  be  kept  on  what 
is  called  obligational  authority  for  the  E>e- 
fense  Department.  That  comes  up  in  the 
annual  defense  authorization  bill,  which  is 
different  from  the  appropriations  bill. 

Over  the  next  three  years  alone.  President 
Reagan  is  recommending  a  49  percent  in- 
crease (31  percent  In  constant  dollars)  In  au- 
thority to  obligate  the  government  to  lay 
out  cash  In  the  future. 

That's  comparable  to  a  citizen  signing  a 
contract  today  to  pay  49  percent  more  in 
three  years  for  a  given  category  of  supplies. 

Thus.  If  Congress  hopes  to  deal  with  the 
$180  bUlion  federal  deficits  forecast  every 
year  for  the  rest  of  this  decade,  action  must 
come  this  year  to  limit  or  eliminate  expen- 
sive new  weapons  systems  like  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  B-1  bomber.* 
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in  Detroit;  and  in  1981  a  similar  inci- 
dent took  place  in  San  Juan. 

The  Federal  Government  owes  it  to 
the  brave  employees  of  the  Federal 
Protective  Service  to  see  to  it  that  the 
full  force  of  Federal  law  is  brought  to 
bear  against  those  who  would  assault 
or  kill  these  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime,  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
will  be  able  to  pass  what  I  believe  to 
be  noncontroversial  and  much  needed 
legislation.* 


DISCOUNT  WINDOW  STANDARDS 
ACT 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  FED- 
ERAL PROTECTIVE  OFFICERS 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  .MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1983 


*  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  last  year  that  a  guard 
at  the  Kennedy  Library  in  Boston  died 
in  the  line  of  duty  and  that  if  his 
death  was  the  result  of  a  killing,  his 
assailant  could  not  be  prosecuted 
under  Federal  law.  Such  guards,  who 
are  employees  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  are  not  covered  under 
the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Feder- 
al Criminal  Code. 

Federal  law  makes  it  a  crime  to  kill 
or  assault  a  long  list  of  Federal  offi- 
cials or  employees,  for  example, 
judges,  U.S.  attorneys,  FBI  officers. 
Secret  Service  employees,  Capitol 
Police  officers,  security  officers  of  the 
State  Department,  and  so  forth.  Iron- 
ically, however,  although  the  buildings 
in  which  these  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees work  are  protected  by  Federal 
protective  officers  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, it  is  not  now  a  Federal  crime 
to  kill  or  assault  a  protective  officer. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  would  correct  this 
unjust  situation.  The  bill  I  am  filing 
would  amend  section  1114  of  title  18  to 
provide  that  killing  or  assaulting  a 
Federal  protective  officer  assigned  to 
police  and  protect  property  of  the 
United  States  would  be  a  Federal 
crime.  ^^    „ 

Tragically,  the  incident  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Library  was  not  the  first  involv- 
ing a  Federal  protective  officer.  In 
1977  an  officer  guarding  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  was  killed; 
in  1979  an  officer  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  was 
kiUed;  in  1980  an  officer  was  murdered 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdoy,  February  10,  1983 
*  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  introduced  the  Dis- 
count Window  Standards  Act  which 
amends  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  es- 
tablish and  clarify  standards  by  which 
discounts  to  individuals,  partnerships, 
corporations,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments may  be  advanced  in  unusual 
and  exigent  circumstances. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  already  contains  provisions 
which  allow  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
make  direct  loans  to  any  individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation  whenever 
five  or  more  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  determines  that  economic 
circumstances  warrant  such  direct 
lending.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  not, 
however,  exercised  those  provisions  in 
many  years  if  not  indeed  decades. 

In  reviewing  the  present  economic 
circumstances  of  our  country,  and  the 
potential  difficulties  which  face  many 
of  our  industrial  corporations,  as  well 
as  our  State  and  local  governments.  I 
determined  the  necessity  of  amending 
section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
by  establishing  and  clarifying  the 
standards  by  which  the  Board  should 
provide  direct  assistance  to  these  dis- 
tressed borrowers  and  to  assure  inclu- 
sion of  State  and  local  governments. 

Some  Members  may  recall  that  in 
1975,  a  number  of  us  sought  to  have 
the  Federal  Reserve  provide  direct  as- 
sistance to  New  York  City  through  the 
use  of  the  Discount  Window  by  having 
the  Federal  Reserve  purchase  short- 
term  obligations  in  anticipation  of  as- 
sured revenues.  The  Federal  Reserve, 
under  the  leadership  of  then  Chair- 
man Arthur  Bums  declined  to  do  so 
citing  historic  suggestions  that  the  dis- 
count operations  were  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
rather  than  those  of  State  and  local 
governments. 
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I  have  r  ivlewed  much  of  that  corre- 
spondence and  a  number  of  the  hear- 
ings conciming  the  use  of  the  Dis- 
count Wir  dow  going  back  more  than  a 
decade— ir  deed,  going  back  into  the 
sixties.  I  (  0  not  share  Dr.  Bum's  view 
of  history  Indeed,  it  is  my  belief  that, 
were  this  legislation  in  effect  in  1971, 
there  mayl  not  have  been  need  for  the 
Emergence  Loan  Guarantee  Act  which 
aided  the  Lockheed  Corp.  or  later,  in 
1975.  of  tie  New  York  City  Seasonal 
f^ancing  Act.  or  later  yet,  of  the 
Chrysler  I  oan  Guarantee  Act.  E^h  of 
these  mat  ers  might  have  been  appro- 
priately n  et  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  pr  )perly  functioning  in  its  role 
as  the  lerder  of  last  resort.  While  it 
could  be  a  rgued  that  the  authority  to 
provide  a  distance  has  always  been 
extant,  th ;  standards  upon  which  the 
Board  of  ( lovemors  could  rely  did  not 
exist.  Thii  bill  would  cure  that  defi- 
ciency anc ,  furthermore,  end  once  and 
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for  all  an) 


those  who 
Join  me.* 


question  of  whether  or  not 


the  central  bank  ought  to  provide  as- 
sistance t}  State  and  local  govern- 
ments fac  ng  loss  of  access  to  the  fi- 
nancial mi  rkets. 

As  chaiiman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domesi  ic  Monetary  Policy,  it  is  my 
intention  o  schedule  hearings  on  this 
bill  wlthir  the  very  near  future.  Yet, 
important  as  this  bill  will  be  to  meet- 
ing some  >f  the  concerns  which  con- 
front our  industries,  and  State  and 
local  govei  nments.  this  bill  is  neither  a 
substitute  nor  a  replacement  for  an  in- 
dustrial r  ivltalization  program.  This 
bill  does  n  >t  authorize  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  provide  modernization  or  in- 
f rastructu:  e  loans;  neither  does  it  pro- 
vide fund  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. pro<  uct  marketing,  or  new  tech- 
nologies. It  is  limited  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  those  individuals,  partner- 
ships, con  orations,  or  State  and  local 
govemmei  its  whose  inability  to  secure 
credit,  wil  result  in  severe  damage  to 
the  econonay.  severe  unemployment, 
or  inabilit: '  to  provide  basic  services  to 
their  citiz<  ns. 

This  bill  will  help  us  to  maintain  our 
industrial  and  governmental  oper- 
ations: coupled  with  a  reindustrializa- 
tion  policy,  which  I  hope  we  will  also 
report,  it  dan  aid  us  in  achieving  a  full- 
employmeit,  balanced-growth  econo- 
my. But.  most  importantly,  it  will 
assure  tha  t  our  Nation  responds  to  in- 
dustrial and  governmental  financial 
crises  in  (m  orderly  and  predictable 
fashion. 

I  will  bi  seeking  cosponsors  in  the 
next  few  days  for  the  Discount 
Window  £  tandards  Act.  I  hope  that 


are  contacted  about  it  will 


HONORING  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  BflUZEK 

or  mew  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  February  10, 1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  had  the  opportunity  to  address  a 
group  of  high  school  students  partici- 
pating in  the  Washington  Workshop 
program.  The  program  happened  to 
take  place  during  the  uiniversary 
week  of  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  expressed  in  the  talk  was  my 
regret  that  all  of  them  were  too  young 
to  have  experienced  first-hand  the  re- 
markable contribution  to  our  Nation 
and  the  world  made  by  Dr.  King. 

To  those  students.  Dr.  King's  work 
may  be  reduced  to  flickering  black- 
and-white  images  on  television  docu- 
mentaries, images  of  freedom  marches 
and  police  dogs  and  a  special  day  in 
1963  near  President  Lincoln's  memori- 
al in  Washington.  But  you  cannot 
blame  the  kids.  It  is  up  to  those  of  us 
who  saw  the  injustice,  and  witnessed 
Dr.  King's  efforts  to  end  it.  to  pass  on 
the  word. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  doing  a 
very  good  Job  of  that.  We  are  letting 
the  children  down,  and  in  the  process 
we  are  losing  a  sense  of  Dr.  King's  ac- 
complishments and  his  memory. 

The  words  still  carry  the  strength 
and  passion  they  inspired  when 
spoken  more  than  18  years  ago: 

Nonviolence  is  the  answer  to  the  crucial 
political  and  moral  questions  of  our  time; 
the  need  for  man  to  overcome  oppression 
and  violence  without  resorting  to  oppression 
and  violence.  Man  must  evolve  for  all 
human  conflict  a  method  which  rejects  re- 
venge, aggression  and  retaliation.  The  foun- 
dation of  such  a  method  Is  love. 

Dr.  King  spoke  these  words  in  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
Eighteen  years  after  that  speech,  and 
nearly  15  years  after  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin,  the  call  to  make 
Dr.  King's  birthday  a  national  holiday 
goes  unanswered. 

Every  year  since  his  death,  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  this  body  to  honor 
Dr.  King  on  January  15.  Every  year, 
nothing  happens.  The  time  has  come 
to  bring  true  honor  to  a  man  whose 
teachings  and  actions  will  live  forever 
in  America  and  around  the  globe. 

A  common  lament  heard  in  our 
country  today  is  that  we  have  no  more 
heroes,  no  role  models  to  Inspire  and 
instruct  us.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  King  is 
gone,  a  victim  of  the  same  horrible 
plague  of  intolerance  that  has  taken 
so  many  of  the  world's  true  visionaries 
in  recent  history.  Like  Anwar  Sadat, 
like  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  and  many 
more,  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  King's 
death  by  violence  carry  forever  a  terri- 
ble irony. 
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But  even  in  death.  Dr.  King  is  a  gen- 
uine American  hero  who  transcended 
his  time.  A  yearly  commemoration  of 
his  life  and  times  would  serve  to  trig- 
ger the  collective  American  conscious- 
ness to  this  fact.  His  work  consisted  of 
more  than  a  nonviolent  assault  on  our 
Nation's  treatment  of  black  people.  It 
also  forced  all  other  Americans  to  face 
up  to  the  sickness  of  racism  and  apply 
the  lessons  learned  to  similar  situa- 
tions Involving  others  who  are  some- 
how different. 

Dr.  King  was  a  disciple  of  the  teach- 
ings and  methods  of  Gandhi.  It  is  fas- 
cinating, and  more  tlian  coincidental, 
that  each  took  his  prominent  place  in 
human  history  without  the  benefit  of 
great  wealth,  or  elected  or  appointed 
political  office.  Gandhi  was  but  a 
lawyer.  Dr.  King  but  a  preacher. 

But  both  saw  injustice  in  the  world 
and  dedicated  themselves  to  eradicat- 
ing it  through  nonviolent  confronta- 
tion. The  power  of  Dr.  King's  message, 
like  that  of  Gandhi  before  him.  car- 
ried more  influence  than  money  could 
buy  or  than  ambition  could  contrive. 
The  loss  of  both  men  left  a  void  which 
has  not  been  filled. 

Our  current  administration  has  been 
virtually  dismissed  by  black  Americans 
and  other  minorities  as  an  ally  in  the 
cause  of  equality.  An  air  of  hopeless- 
ness exists.  Minority  unemployment 
figures  dwarf  even  the  intolerable 
numbers  facing  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

Such  an  atmosphere  bodes  ill  for  the 
continuation  of  blacks,  Hispanlcs,  and 
other  minorities  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  We  risk  a  fractured 
social  structure  which  can  only  be 
counterproductive  to  our  goals  as  a 
nation. 

This  year,  another  bill  creating  a  na- 
tional holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  King 
has  been  introduced.  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  that  measure.  And  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  at  this  time  to  deliver  a 
message  of  hope  and  respect  to  all 
Americans,  and  a  lesson  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children.  We 
can  do  so  by  taking  the  initiative  and 
honoring  Dr.  King  on  the  day  of  his 
birth.* 
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THE  BRONX:  AT  THE  CUTTING 
EDGE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  TRANS- 
PORTA'nON 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  an  exciting  in- 
vention, the  RoadRailer,  that  has 
been  developed  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  Bronx.  This  fascinating 
business  venture  is  part  truck  trailer 
and  part  railroad  boxcar  and  during 
its  daily   trips  to  Buffalo   has  been 


billed  as  the  "freight  train  of  the 
future."  The  RoadRailer  can  be  pulled 
by  truck  tractor  or  locomotive  and  can 
move  goods  cheaply  enough  to  under- 
price  its  highway  competitors  on  dis- 
tances as  short  as  200  miles. 

However,  the  significance  of  this 
achievement  goes  beyond  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  a  less 
costly  method  of  transportation.  The 
RoadRailer  is  another  sign  of  the  eco- 
nomic revival  that  is  serving  to  inspire 
optimism  and  encourage  the  retiun  of 
industry  to  the  Bronx.  In  turn,  the 
Bronx  is  helping  New  York  City  to 
regain  its  role  as  a  leading  rail  trans- 
portation and  manufacturing  center.  I 
would  like  to  include  this  recent  New 
York  Dally  News  article,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  to  note  this  dra- 
matic accomplishment. 

Cargo  Car  op  Poturs  Roluko  oh  Past 
Track 


(By  John  Henry) 
A  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  South  Bronx 
along  the  Harlem  River  may  seem  like  an 
unlikely  place  to  make  transportation  hlsto- 

ry 

But  history  will  be  made  if  a  three-month- 
old  business  venture  aided  by  the  SUte  of 
New  York  Is  successful.  ^  „     -• 

Since  November,  an  outfit  called  Roaa- 
Rail  Transportation  Co.  has  been  using  the 
8Mi-acre  site  as  the  headquarters  for  ite 
transportation  trail-blazing.  Between  its 
yard  In  the  Highbridge  area  of  the  South 
Bronx,  and  Buffalo,  the  company  had  been 
operating  the  only  regular  service  of  the 
RoadRaUer,  a  hybrid  that  is  part  truck 
trailer,  part  raUroad  boxcar,  and.  to  its  pro- 
moters. "The  freight  train  of  the  future." 

Equipped  with  retracteble  truck  tires  and 
rail  wheels,  it  can  be  puUed  by  truck  tractor 
or  locomotive.  The  RoadRailer  operates  pri- 
marily on  the  rails,  running  over  highways 
only  at  the  start  or  finish  of  a  trip. 

Its  backers,  who  refined  the  concept  from 
a  design  dating  to  the  1950's,  say  the  Road- 
Railer can  move  goods  cheaply  enough  to 
underprice  its  highway  competitors  on  dis- 
tances as  short  as  200  miles.  Others  in  the 
rail  Industry  say  the  RoadRailer  performs 
well  but  wonder  whether  capital-starved 
railroads  can  afford  to  make  the  substantial 
InvestmenU  the  new  equipment  requires. 

To  some  extent,  the  fate  of  the  concept 
could  turn  on  the  track  record  of  Road- 
Rail's  service  from  Highbridge  to  Buffalo, 
on  which  the  firm  pays  Conrall  to  pull  a 
train  made  up  solely  of  RoadRailers  In  each 
direction  every  weekday. 

And  industry  experts  also  wlU  be  looking 
at  another  company  here  that  plans  next 
fall  to  start  using  the  same  type  of  equip- 
ment to  carry  fresh  fruit  and  vegeUbles 
from  Florida  to  the  South  Bronx. 

Road-Rail  Transportation  is  small  as  com- 
panies go  (although  its  parent.  Bi-Mod^ 
Corp  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  te  largely  owned 
by  "nger  International.  Inc..  which  has 
annual  sales  of  more  than  »1  billion).  Road- 
Rail  directly  employs  or  has  under  contract 
only  about  25  people  at  Highbridge.  And  at 
the  moment,  its  trains  average  no  more 
than  18  cars-relatively  few  by  rail  stand- 
ards. .    ,,     ,. 

But  Road-Rairs  small  size  may  belle  its 
Importance.  Its  terminal  here  represente 
New  York  City's  only  facility  for  "Intermod- 
al"  equipment  which  can  be  used  In  more 
than  one  mode  of  transporUtion.  C^urently, 
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intermodal  is  the  fastest-growing  segment 
of  the  railroad  business. 

If  Intermodal  catches  on  here,  some  ob- 
servers believe  It  could  help  regain  for  New 
York  some  of  the  competitiveness  it  has  lost 
as  a  rail  transportation  and  manufacturing 
center.  „    ^ 

In  fact,  the  SUte  of  New  York  sees 
enough  promise  in  the  intermodal  concept 
that  It  has  invested  $1.2  mlUion  in  terminal 
facilities  for  the  RoadRailer  In  Highbridge 
and  Buffalo,  and  in  Rochester,  where  serv- 
ice is  due  to  begin  In  March. 

Robert  8.  Reebie,  the  president  of  both 
Road-Rail  Transportation  and  Bi-Modal 
Corp..  says  he's  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  New  York-to-Buffalo  service  so  far.  He 
says  he  expects  the  operation  to  break  even 
as  early  as  late  March,  soon  after  the  Roch- 
ester terminal  opens. 

"Almost  aU  the  traffic  Is  coming  off  the 
highway,"  he  says.  "For  the  first  time  In 
many  years,  we're  proving  that  the  railroad 
can  be  profitable  in  short  distances." 

The  concept  of  intermodal  equipment 
Isn't  new;  for  more  than  a  decade,  railroads 
have  been  hauling  truck  traUers  on  flatcars 
("piggybacks").  But  the  RoadRaUers  devel- 
opers say  that  because  the  RoadRaUer 
eliminates  the  need  for  a  flatcar.  It  requires 
half  as  much  fuel  to  pull  as  a  piggyback 
(and  80  percent  less  than  a  tractor  seml- 
traUer).  _.   . 

Despite  such  advantages,  some  experts  be- 
lieve years  could  pass  before  the  RoadRailer 
Is  In  wide  use.  They  note  that  a  single  unit 
costs  $35,000  (more  than  double  the  price  of 
a  standard  truck  trailer)  and  that  railroads 
already  have  Invested  mUllons  In  piggyback 
equipment. 

Still,  the  recession  notwithstanding,  the 
business  envlrorunent  for  the  concept  Is 
probably  better  than  ever  before.* 


FEDERAL  PRISONS 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OPHAWAU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10, 1983 


•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
function  of  a  penal  system  in  modem 
society  is  twofold:  to  first  punish 
transgressors,  and  then  to  prepare 
them  for  eventual  return  to  productive 
life  outside  the  institutional  setting. 

Our  Federal  penal  system  is  often 
indicted  as  an  institution  character- 
ized by  abominable  conditions  and  de- 
humanlzatlon  of  Its  inmates.  Many 
have  lost  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Federal  prison  as  a  rehabilitative 

agent.  _..  ^.  . 

A  Federal  Judge  from  my  district, 
Hon.  Sam  King,  recently  made  a  trip 
to  observe  firsthand  the  conditions 
under  which  those  he  has  sentenced  to 
Incarceration  must  live.  I  submit  for 
your  consideration  articles  from  our 
local  newspapers  in  Honolulu  which 
describe  Judge  King's  experience.  His 
reactions  Indicate  that  the  Federal 
prison,  as  an  active  rehabilitative  insti- 
tution, is  Indeed  working. 

The  articles  from  the  January  2, 
1983,  edition  of  the  Sunday  Star  Bulle- 
tin and  Advertiser,  and  the  January  8. 
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1983.  edition  of  the  Honolulu  Advertis- 
er follow: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Jan.  8. 

1983] 

Prison  Rrfixctioiis 

XSS.  District  Judge  Sam  King  recently 

took  the  kind  of  tour  that  should  be  on  the 

itinerary  of  every  judge;  he  again  visited 

Mainland   federal   prisons  where  most  of 

those  sentenced  In  his  court  are  sent. 

Such  an  Inspection  of  the  old  and  new 
wings  of  the  Oahu  Community  Correctional 
Center  (the  old  sUte  prison)  should  be  on 
the  calendar  of  every  sUte  criminal  judge. 
It  would  also  be  valuable  for  those  sUte  leg- 
islators, especially  the  new  ones,  who  have 
not  visited  the  facility. 

The  federal  prison  system  Is  huge,  with  _ 
resources  far  beyond  those  of  individual 
sUtes.  And  it  has  a  generally  humanitarian 
approach  to  Incarceration  that  is  connected 
to  the  reUtlve  abundance  of  facilities  and 
resources. 

Certainly  a  federal  prison  such  as  Lompoc 
In  California,  which  has  thousands  of  acres 
for  farming  as  well  as  space  and  funds  for 
shops  and  other  programs,  would  be  the 
envy  of  corrections  officials  here. 

King's  visits  to  the  federal  prisons 
prompted  him  to  suggest  that  Hawaii  look 
Into  the  posslbUity  of  letting  the  national 
government  take  over  its  prisons  or  entering 
Into  a  compact  with  other  Western  sUtes  to 
send  some  prisoners  to  their  institutions. 

These  ideas  and  others  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration,  as  was  acknowledged  by 
Senate  Judiciary  Chairman  Dante  Carpen- 
ter. 

Some  Hawaii  prisoners  have  been  sent  to 
federal  prisons  for  their  own  protection  or 
for  tighter  security,  but  a  wider  prisoner 
transfer  would  probably  require  changes  in 
the  law.  And  that  presupposes  there  is  room 
for  many  more  inmates  in  federal  prisons  or 
those  of  other  states,  which  may  not  be  the 

case. 

Contracting  out  prison-keeping  or  trans- 
ferring prisoners  would  also  be  a  drastic 
shift  in  direction  for  corrections  in  Hawaii, 
which  has  been  committed  to  traditional 
methods  of  slowly  building  more  and  bigger 
prisons  that  have  not  kept  up  with  the 
inmate  population  growth. 

A  key  objection  to  the  transfer  of  Hawaii 
prlsonere  Is  that  it  would  make  visits  by 
family  members  much  more  difficult  and 
expensive.  This  has  been  the  chief  objection 
even  to  moving  the  sUte  prison  to  a  Neigh- 
bor Island  where  more  land  would  be  avail- 

Whether  the  prospect  of  being  locked  up 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  would  deter 
crime  or  constitute  "cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment" is  a  question  that  would  probably 
end  up  in  court.  It  is  hard  to  say  if  long  sep- 
aration from  loved  ones  would  produce  ex- 
cons  better  able  to  live  In  society,  or  worse. 
Probably.  decUions  would  need  to  be  made 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Carpenter  also  made  the  pomt  again  that 
Hawaii  needs  to  look  at  alternatives  to  long 
prison  terms  for  non-violent  criminals,  such 
as  closely  supervised  community  service  and 
restitution  programs.  ThU  is  a  brave  recom- 
mendation from  a  politician  at  a  time  when 
conventional  wisdom  is  that  the  public 
wants  more  and  longer  sentences. 

But  the  prison  has  real  problems— includ- 
ing crowding,  lack  of  programs  for  any  sort 
of  self-Improvement  and  an  ingrown  atmos- 
phere-that  need  to  be  dealt  with.  Judge 
King  who  used  to  be  a  sUte  criminal  court 
Judge   is  not  the  first  to  say  that  he  had 
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would  pay  for  the  support  and  care  of  our 
prisoners. 

I  would  go  even  further  and  negotiate 
with  the  federal  government  to  have  them 
take  over  our  prisons  and  work  camps  en- 
tirely. We  are  a  small  state,  and  it  would 
cost  us  far  less  to  have  the  federal  people 
operate  our  prison  system.  We  certainly  are 
not  having  much  success  doing  what  we  are 
doing  now.  and  I  suggest  that  any  change 
would  probably  be  for  the  better. 

I  also  agreed  with  Judge  King's  comment 
on  the  qualms  that  he  always  felt  when,  as 
a  state  judge,  he  had  to  sentence  a  man  to 
serve  time  in  our  local  prisons. 

We  do  not  make  better  men  out  of  the 
prisoners  we  have.  Nor  do  we  even  try.  And 
when  the  federal  authorities  sought  entry 
into  our  prisons  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
we  through  our  governor  refused  them 
entry.  What  did  we  have  to  hide,  or  were 
our  prisons  so  faulty  that  we  were  ashamed 
to  let  the  federal  people  see  them  and  how 
they  operated? 

What  we  tend  to  do,  and  I  suppose  we  all 
do  it.  is  to  lock  up  our  prisoners  and 
promptly  forget  all  about  them.  Instead,  we 
should  think  about  them— at  least  once  in  a 
while— and  wonder  what  is  happening  to 
them  and  how  they  are  being  treated. 

We  must  not  forget  that  those  prisoners 
will  one  day  return  to  us  to  live  among  us 
and  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  with  us. 

Except  in  rare  cases,  we  do  not  lock  a  man 
away  forever.  He  one  day  gets  out  and  re- 
turns to  society.  What  will  we  do  then?  Do 
we  prepare  now  for  that  eventual  return? 

Will  we  get  back  a  reasonable  human 
t>eing  ready  to  take  his  place  in  society,  or 
do  we  instead  get  back  a  thoroughly  embit- 
tered man  who  will  as  a  result  of  his  own 
imprisonment  visit  his  years  of  frustrated 
wrath  upon  us? 

What  we  are  doing  in  our  prison  system 
today  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  We  are 
supposed  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  day 
when  he  will  eventually  return  to  us.  and  in 
so  doing  we  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to 
make  that  return  as  difficult  as  possible. 

If  we  cannot  see  now  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  wrong  and  infinitely  far  from  wise, 
we  should  be  prepared  for  the  consequences. 
We  will  get  back  exactly  what  we  should 
expect— an  animal  instead  of  a  man. 

Let  us  cogitate  on  that  a  moment  and  see 
if  we  cannot  come  up  with  something  better 
than  what  we  now  have. 

I  never  thought  the  day  would  come  when 
I  would  agree  with  a  Judge— any  judge,  even 
Sam  King.* 


WOLPSON  GAVE  COLLEGE  THE 
BULK  OF  HIS  ESTATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  recent  death  in 
Miami  of  Mitchell  Wolfson,  our  com- 
munity has  lost  a  giant  of  a  leader. 

As  great  as  his  work  was  during  his 
lifetime,  mayor,  Army  colonel,  creator 
of  the  downtown  parking  authority, 
and  the  foimder  and  builder  of  Wo- 
metco  into  a  national  financial  institu- 
tion, as  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 
"•  •  •  nothing  in  his  life  became  him 
like  the  leaving  it  •  •  •." 
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Mitchell  Wolfson  left  80  percent  of 
this  estate  to  indigent  students.  And 
not  to  students  mind  you  at  some 
great  prestigious  imlversity,  but  to 
those  who  often  can  only  survive  fi- 
nancially or  scholastically  at  the  hum- 
blest of  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning:  The  community  college. 

The  funds  do  not  go  toward  monu- 
mental buildings,  special  wings,  or 
even  research.  As  "Mitch"  stated,  the 
money  is  for  needy  students  at  Miami 
Dade  Community  College  to  obtain 
marketable  skills  and  to  become  posi- 
tive elements  of  our  economic  social 
system. 

For  all  of  his  life,  Mitch  was  a  prag- 
matist  with  heart.  In  his  will,  he  heav- 
ily underscored  that  in  which  he  truly 
believed  during  his  long  and  creative 
life. 

Segments  of  the  Miami  Herald  arti- 
cle of  February  8  on  Mitchell  Wolfson 
are  reprinted  below. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  8,  19831 

WoLPSON  Gave  College  the  Btnjc  or  His 
Estate 

(By  Martin  Merzer) 

Mitchell  Wolfson,  the  college  dropout  who 
became  one  of  South  Florida's  most  influen- 
tial business  executives  and  who  helped 
create  Miami-Dade  Community  College,  left 
the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  that  school,  aides 
said  Monday. 

Gerry  Whaley,  a  spokesman  for  Wometco 
Enterprises  Inc.,  the  prominent  entertain- 
ment conglomerate  that  Wolfson  founded, 
said  details  of  Wolfson's  will  were  disclosed 
Monday  to  relatives  and  associates 

The  document— written  June  4,  1975,  and 
then  modified  six  times— calls  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  charitable  foundation  initially  fi- 
nanced by  872,500  shares  of  Wometco 
conunon  stock  and  some  of  Wolfson's  real- 
estate  holdings,  Whaley  said. 

Based  on  the  price  of  those  shares  when 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  closed 
Monday,  the  stock  assigned  to  the  new 
Mitchell  Wolfson  Sr.  Foundation  is  worth 
about  $28.2  million. 

The  stock  now  pays  an  annual  dividend  of 
44  cents  a  share.  At  that  rate,  the  872,500 
shares  would  yield  about  (384,()00  in  income 
a  year. 

According  to  Whaley,  Miami-Dade  Com- 
munity College  is  to  receive  80.3  per  cent  of 
the  annual  Income  earned  by  the  founda- 
tion. Wolfson  was  instrumental  in  the  cre- 
ation of  Miami-Dade,  served  as  a  trustee  of 
the  school  from  1960  to  1980.  and  was  the 
chairman  of  its  board  from  1968  to  1978. 

Robert  McCabe,  Miami-Dade's  president, 
said  he  was  "stunned  and  delighted"  by  the 
size  of  the  bequest. 

"I  know  what  Mitch  Wolfson  believed  in, 
and  I  hope  we  can  work  to  continue  those 
beliefs,"  McCabe  said. 

In  his  will,  Wolfson— who  dropped  out  of 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  City 
shortly  after  enrolling  in  1917— carefully  de- 
tailed his  wishes  about  how  Miami-Dade 
should  use  his  money. 

Wolfson  said  he  wanted  the  money  to  be 
dedicated  to  vocational,  professional  or 
technical  programs  that  give  needy  students 
"marketable  skills."  He  discouraged  use  of 
the  money  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings. 
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•It  is  my  intent  and  desire. "  Wolfson 
wrote,  "that .  .  .  paymenU  of  income  and-or 
principal  to  Miami-Dade  Community  Col- 
lege be  utilized  to  provide  financial  and 
other  support  to  students  to  enable  them  to 
attend  said  college  and  acquire  the  skills 
that  will  enable  them  to  obtain  employment 
and  thereby  become  positive  elemenU 
in  and  contribute  toward  our  economic  and 
social  systems." 

McCabe  said  Wolfson's  wishes  would  be 
honored.  ,,,^  ^  . 

•The  college  will  use  it  for  what  Mitch  be- 
lieved in. "  McCabe  said.  ■He  always  thought 
the  important  thing  about  Miami-Dade  was 
that  it  could  help  the  people  of  this  commu- 
nity-particularly  people  who  couldn't 
afford  to  get  the  kind  of  education  that 
would  help  them  take  care  of  themselves. 

Chosen  by  Wolfson  to  oversee  the  new 
foundation  were  Mitchell  Wolfson  Jr. 
(Wolfson's  son):  Louis  Wolfson  III  (Wolf- 
sons  grandson);  Van  Myers.  Wometco's  new 
president:  Arthur  H.  HerU.  the  company  s 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer:  Stanley  Stern,  a  Wometco  senior 
vice  president:  and  Hank  Meyer,  a  promi- 
nent public-relations  man  who  was  a  close 
friend  of  Wolfson's.* 


STATEMENT  BY  RABBI  ARYEH  L. 
GOTLIEB,  COCHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  ISRAEL  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  SYNAGOGUE  COUNCIL  OF 
AMERICA        

HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  read  an  article  on  the  peace 
process  in  Lebanon  by  Rabbi  Aryeh 
Gotlieb,  cochairman  of  the  Israel 
Committee  of  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America.  Rabbi  Gotlieb  presides 
over  the  congregation  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  of  Paramus,  N.J. 
Rabbi  Aryeh  was  witness  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Israel-Lebanon  peace  talks 
in  Khalde,  Lebanon  and  Kiryat 
Sh'mona,  Israel.  I  found  this  article  a 
thoughtful,  unique  and  insightful  dis- 
cussion of  the  talks  and  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues.  The  arti- 
cle was  written  on  January  11,  1983. 


Normalization 
It   appears   that   the   troublesome   word 
•normalization "  will  finally  be  shelved  and 
negotiations  between   Israel   and  Lebanon 
and  the  United  States  may  perhaps  now 
begin  in  earnest.  A  formal  agenda  couW  not 
be   agreed   upon.   Israel   doggedly   InsUted 
that  normalization  be  an  Item  on  such  an 
agenda.  And  this  the  Lebanese  just  as  dog- 
gedly rejected.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  for 
Israel  to  drop  its  insistence  on  normaliza- 
tion and  argue  instead  for  a  dramatic  depar- 
ture from  all  that  has  been  accepted  as 
normal  in  contemporary  Middle  East  poli- 
tics   I  was  present  at  the  unceremonious 
openings  of  the  talks  at  the  Lebanon  Beach 
Hotel  in  Khalde.  Lebanon.  The  very  physi- 
cal setting  of  the  conference  there  was  in 
itself  symbolic  of  the  direction  the  talks 
would  follow. 

The  participants,  Israel,  Lebanon,  and  the 
United  States,  were  seated  at  three  separate 
tables  joined  together  to  form  a  triangle. 
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Either  table  could  be  viewed  as  the  base  of 
the  triangle.  One  might  have  justly  hoped 
that  the  table  with  the  little  American  flags 
would  serve  as  the  base,  and  the  Israeli  and 
Lebanese  tables  would  form  the  two  arms  of 
the  triangle.  America,  in  other  words,  would 
from  the  very  outset  serve  as  mediator. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  table  with  the 
Israeli  flags  became  the  base.  There  David 
Kimche,  who  heads  the  Israeli  delegation, 
stopped  and  faced  the  Ubles  of  Antoine 
FatUl  and  Morris  Draper.  Lebanon  and  the 
United  States  appeared  to  form  two  arms  of 
the  triangle  joined  together  at  the  apex, 
confronting  Israel  with  adversaries  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left.  This  perception  was 
engendered  by  the  formal  opening  state- 
ment of  the  three  parties. 

In  presenting  her  case  it  would  be  quite 
normal  for  Israel  to  claim  that  she  never 
chose  to  be  at  war  with  Lebanon.  It  was  not 
as  an  invader  that  Israel  drove  Into  Lebanon 
but  rather  as  a  liberator  intent  on  driving 
out  the  hostile  forces  that  had  in  fact  been 
the  invaders  and  have  occupied  the  land  for 
a  decade  or  so.  It  was  the  nest  which  had 
aimed  to  destroy  Israel's  northern  cities 
that  Israel  intended  and  did  destroy.  Israel, 
while  serving  her  own  national  Interests,  si- 
multaneously served  those  of  Lebanon  as 
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Israel,  at  a  high  cost  of  lives  to  herself, 
fought  to  secure  peace  in  the  Galilee  and  in 
doing  so  released  Lebanon  from  the  destruc- 
tive grip  of  alien  forces.  The  election  of 
Amin  Gemayel  as  President  of  Lebanon  was 
made  possible  by  Israel. 

It  would  also  be  quite  normal  for  Israel  to 
feel  that  she  had  also  served  the  national 
and  global  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Crushing  blows  have  been  dealt  to  the 
PLO  and  Syria,  both  of  them  clients  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  were  military,  stra- 
tegic, political,  and  psychological  blows 
which  rocked  the  Kremlin  itself.  The  way 
has  been  cleared  for  America  to  step  into  a 
new  picture  freshly  painted  by  Israel.  Amer- 
ica's sphere  of  influence  in  the  Middle  East 
was  now  suddenly  expanded.  This  would  be 
Israels  normal  perception  of  the  explosive 
situation.  , 

But  Lebanon  must  follow  its  own  normal 
thought  process.  Historically,  Lebanon  has 
been  a  SUte  divided  against  itself.  The 
views  of  the  Christian  President,  Amln  CJe- 
mayel,  cannot  but  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  Shafik  Wazzan,  his  Moslem 
Prime  Minister.  What  could  now  be  more 
normal  than  for  Lebanon  with  her  new- 
found freedom  to  gravitate  toward  the  Arab 
worid?  Of  necessity,  however,  that  would 
preclude  too  much  hopes  for  peace  talks 
with  Israel.  It  U  perfectly  consistent  with 
such  normal  thinking  to  immediately  forget 
the  Immediate  past.  Wazzan's  visit  to  Da- 
mascus thU  weekend  aptly  demonstrate 
Lebanon's  attachment  to  the  Arab  world. 
She  is  still  in  serious  embrace. 

Turning  to  the  United  States,  there  busi- 
ness as  usual  creates  its  own  pragmatic  per- 
ception of  events.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
normal  for  Washington  to  rush  in  to  fUl  a 
newly  created  vacuum  and.  In  this  case,  to 
unabashedly  act  as  though  it  had  by  itself 
created  that  vacuum  .  .  .  albeit  through  the 
efforts  of  the  affable  Mr.  Philip  Habib.  In 
the  normal  pursuit  of  Its  national  self  inter- 
ests the  SUte  Department  makes  aU  the 
moves  calculated  to  esUblUh  Itself  as  the 
true  emancipator,  protector,  and  ally  of  a 
shaky  and  groping  Lebanon.  Should  this  re- 
quire America  siding  with  Lebanon  against 
Israel,  then  so  be  it.  Israel  will  remain  safely 
tucked  away  in  America's  vest  pocket  come 
what  may. 
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Thus  Israel,  Lebanon,  and  the  United 
SUtes  were  joined  together  in  a  tense  trian- 
gle with  two  sides  opposing  the  third  one. 
At  issue  was  the  withdrawal  of  aU  foreign 
forces  from  war-torn  Lebanon.  Syria  to  be 
sure  U  nowhere  near  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess. Her  armies  are  still  firmly  ensconced 
inside  Lebanon.  President  Assad  evinces 
little  Inclination  or  Interest  In  pulling  out. 
He  fears  any  agreement  between  Lebanon 
and  Israel.  Syria  already  Is  being  mUitarily 
revamped  by  Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
very  much  a  factor  in  the  Middle  East.  Who 
will  pressure  Syria  to  leave  Lebanon  and  to 
play  the  role  of  a  beaten  dog?  Syria's  dlcU- 
torshlp  does  not  need  popular  approval  for 
lU  military  or  political  policies.  Syria  can 
stay  In  Lebanon  as  long  as  President  Assad 
chooses  to. 

PL.O  forces  also  remain  In  Lebanon  m 
the  north  and  In  the  Bekaa  Valley.  Who  will 
compel  them  to  evacuate  their  men?  Mili- 
tarily the  P.L.O.  was  demolished  before  the 
whole  world  which  witnessed  it.  attested  to 
it  and  that  same  whole  world  then  rushed 
In  to  revive  and  resuscitate  the  P.L.O.  with 
a  new  breath  of  political  and  diplomatic  life. 

As  Yasslr  Arafat  boldly  clings  to  political 
life,  he  dare  not  yield  to  pressures  that  call 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces.  Rebellion 
among    his    followers    would   be    swift    In 

coming.  ^,  .^. 

Israel  alone  Is  anxious  to  discuss  with- 
drawal and  earnestly  wishes  and  needs  to 
withdraw.  The  Jewish  democracy  and  econ- 
omy win  not  readily  support  an  extended 
mlllUry  stay  In  Lebanon. 

And  Israel  again  will  be  the  military  victor 
who  will  yield  to  pressure  from  her  great 
friend  In  Washington  and  accept  compro- 
mise proposals.  The  defeated  P.L.O.  and  the 
battered  Syrians  will  take  strong  positions 
and  demand  that  Israel  retreat,  surrender, 
and  issue  guarantees.  This  has  been  the  his- 
torical pattern  of  Israel's  conflict  with  her 
hostile  Arab  neighbors  ...  to  win  militarily 
and  to  lose  polltlcaUy,  whUe  peace  up  to 
now  remains  a  dream. 

Perhaps  peace  will  be  possible  In  the 
Middle  East  only  when  all  parties  will  radi- 
cally depart  from  their  subjective  and  preju- 
diced perceptions  of  the  world  around  them. 
A  lot  of  hate  needs  to  be  given  up  and  suspi- 
cion and  distrust.  At  the  present  too  many 
In  position  of  power  keep  feeding  and  fuel- 
ing the  hate,  the  suspicion,  and  the  dis- 
trust.* 


THIS  RAILROAD  IS  WEARING 
THE  BLACK  HAT 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
past  time  to  call  attention  to  regula- 
tory changes  that  are  ringing  the 
death  knell  for  rural  shippers  in  Mon- 
tana, threatening  to  abolish  an  entire 
way  of  life.  The  fever  of  deregulation 
left  rural  Montana,  which  is  depend- 
ent of  a  single  railroad  for  bulk  com- 
modity transportation,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  corporate  giant  that  is  now  putting 
on  the  "black  hat."  We  shall  continue 
to  probe  for  answers  to  the  questions: 
Is  this  corporate  terrorism?  Is  this  cor- 
porate strangulation?  The  history  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  mammoth  corporation  with  enough 
money  to  drag  this  case  on  for  years. 
The  insensitivity  of  the  ICC  in  allow- 
ing this  delay  is  inexcusable. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  "Free 
market"  is  a  nice  phrase,  but  there  is 
no  free  market  without  competition. 
The  ICC  apparently  will  no  longer 
stand  firm  for  shipper  interests.  The 
train  has  jiuiped  the  tracks.  Congress 
bought  the  line  when  some  railroads 
said  they  were  in  such  dire  straits  that 
deregulation  was  the  only  way  they 
were  going  to  stay  in  business.  Some 
were  in  financial  trouble.  Others  were 
not. 

Voracious  railroads  now  have  a  free 
hand  to  maximize  profits,  and  divert 
more  and  more  of  their  profits  to  non- 
railroad  investments.  The  BN.  for  ex- 
ample, is  making  a  bid  to  spend  $600 
million  to  take  over  an  energy  compa- 
ny, while  attempting  to  abandon  over 
350  more  miles  of  branch  line  in  Mon- 
tana. BN  says  it  can  not  afford  to 
maintain  the  lines. 

The  editor  of  my  hometown  newspa- 
per recently  published  an  editorial 
that  aptly  summarizes  the  feelings  of 
most  who  live  in  Montana's  rural  com- 
mimities.  These  communities  are  be- 
ginning to  organize  shippers  into  as- 
sertive marketing  associations  for  self- 
preservation.  This  is  a  movement  I  will 
strongly  foster.  The  text  of  this  front- 
page editorial  is  included  here  for  the 
enlightenment  of  my  colleagues. 

BN  Chooses  To  Stay  Wrm  trx  "Black 
Hats" 

(By  Larry  C.  Bowler) 

There  is  a  very  old  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  states  in  words  to  the  effect 
that  corporations  must  amend  their  actions 
in  harmony  with  the  communities  in  which 
they  operate. 

This  decision,  in  these  days  of  conglom- 
erations, holding  companies  and  mergers, 
needs  to  l>e  reviewed  and  acted  upon  with 
vigor  and  initiative. 

Incidentally,  public  corporations  are  most 
peculiar  to  the  U.S.— more  than  any  other 
place  In  the  world.  America  has  been  the 
breeding  ground  of  corporations:  the  devel- 
opment of  corporations;  the  legal  develop- 
ment of  corporate  action. 

Some  22  communities  along  the  Burling- 
ton Northern  branch  line  from  Bainville  to 
Opheim  currently  are  being  wasted  by  in- 
equitable BN  rail  rates  for  grain  shipments. 

At  first  glance  It  is  not  dramatic,  but  a 
long-range  view  of  BN's  branch  line  rail 
rates  clearly  projects  a  kind  of  economic 
and  cultiuiU  devastation  for  about  22  com- 
mimities  along  Its  right  of  way. 

The  problem  is:  What  can  a  scattering  of 
rural  communities  do  to  ward  off  the  depre- 
dations of  threats  to  their  economic  well- 
being? 

A  year  or  so  ago,  BN  sent  out  this  way 
some  BN  people  who,  in  meetings  with  vari- 
ous groups,  emphasized  that  BN  would  like 
to  Join  the  "white  hats",  and  no  longer  be 
among  the  "black  hats". 

During  the  course  of  these  numerous  dis- 
cussions it  was  pointed  out  that  BN's  desires 
on  this  were  most  commendable,  BUT  that 
there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  action 
to  warrant  that  endeavor. 
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In  short,  "If  it  walks  like  a  duck,  looks  like 
a  duck,  and  quacks  like  a  duck."  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  anyone  to  mistake  it 
for  a  swan. 

During  the  past  few  months  it  now  has 
become  apparent  that  BN  (while  out  acquir- 
ing oil  companies)  has  put  forth  a  fairly  im- 
pressive public  relations  campaign,  but  it  is 
based  on  the  same  kind  of  stuff  that  com- 
poses the  "head"  on  a  glass  of  beer— froth. 

ABLE,  the  Association  for  Branch  Line 
Equality,  continues  to  seek  basic  member- 
ship in  the  22-community  area  of  the 
branch  line:  and  it  also  has  tried  many  rea- 
sonable approaches  in  dealing  with  BN. 

Thus.  ABLE  now  is  enlisting  the  full  vigor 
of  support  from  congressmen  and  senators 
and  legislators,  particularly,  Ron  Marlenee 
and  John  Melcher. 

As  Orvill  Nash,  president  of  ABLE  keeps 
repeating,  "When  you  are  dealing  with  cer- 
tain companies  rememl>er,  they  only  do  two 
things— what  they  choose  to  do.  and  what 
they  have  to  do.  We  are  in  the  second  cate- 
gory."* 


CABLE  TELEVISION  COPYRIGHT 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHDSCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  resolve  fairly  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  carriage  by  cable  systems 
of  copyrighted  broadcast  programing. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Mr.  Sawyer,  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

In  1976,  cable  systems  were  in  their 
infancy,  weak  and  without  their  own 
programing.  The  cable  industry  pri- 
marily relied  on  programing  broadcast 
in  its  own  local  area  or  received  from 
distant  cities  either  through  reception 
over  the  air  or  via  microwave  relay. 
The  effort  to  nurture  this  new  com- 
munications medium  gave  rise  to  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1976,  which  was  de- 
signed to  insulate  the  fledgling  cable 
systems  from  unlimited  copyright  li- 
ability. In  lieu  of  full  copyright  liabil- 
ity, cable  companies  under  the  act  re- 
ceive compulsory  licenses  to  retrans- 
mit copyrighted  broadcast  programing 
without  further  liability  when  they 
deposit  semiannual  statutory  royalty 
fees  with  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office 
and  comply  with  several  reporting  and 
carriage  conditions.  A  new  agency,  the 
Copjrright  Royalty  Tribunal  (CRT), 
has  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
implementing  part  of  this  new  Federal 
system  through  distribution  of  these 
royalties  to  the  program  producers 
and  adjustment  of  the  statutory  royal- 
ty rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Federal  system 
was  based  on  existing,  complementary 
Federal  Commimications  Commission 
(FCC)  rules.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  however,  the  FCC  has  elimi- 
nated two  of  these  rules:  First,  the 


•distant  signal"  rule,  which  limited 
the  cable  companies  from  importing  a 
large  number  of  distant  signals;  and 
second,  the  "syndicated  exclusivity 
rule,  which  prohibited  a  cable  compa- 
ny from  retransmitting  a  program 
that  was  already  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
clusive contract  between  the  program 
supplier  (copyright  owner)  and  the 
local  television  broadcaster. 

As  a  result  of  FCC  deregulation,  the 
CRT   adjusted   the   royalty   rates   to 
compensate  the  program  producere  to 
the  changed  cable  environment.  The 
rate  adjustment  to  reflect  the  elimtoa- 
tion  of  the  "distant  signal"  rule  has 
been  perceived  by  many  cable  opera- 
tors as  improperly  high.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  the  Congress  heard 
from  the  cable  operators  of  the  dire 
consequences  that  would  result  from 
this  rate  increase  and  we  responded  by 
delaying  the  effective  date  of  the  m- 
crease  until  March  15.  1983.  so  that 
more  time  can  be  spent  by  aU  to  study 
the  implementation  of  this  decision.  I 
should  point  out  that  further  changes 
within  the  cable   television   industry 
likely  will  add  more  complexity  to  the 
compulsory  licensing  system  and  the 
role    of    the    Federal    Government 
within  that  system. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  complex  system  of 
Federal  Government  legislation  and 
regulation  served  its  intended  purpose 
of  protecting,  and  nurturing  the  cable 
todustry.  It  has  now  outlived  its  pur- 
pose, its  usefulness  and  its  desirability. 
The  time  has  come  to  commence  a  2- 
year  phaseout  of  the  Government  reg- 
ulatory scheme  and  to  rely  on  the  free 
market.  _  ^,    ,  _^ 

In  addition,  the  FCC  currently  has 
regulations,  known  commonly  as  the 
"must   carry"   rules,   which   mandate 
that  cable  operators  generaUy  carry 
local  signals  in  their  area  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  broadcast  stations. 
In  the  free  market  environment  envi- 
sioned by  this  legislation,  these  rules 
would  serve  to  give  local  broadcast  sta- 
tions an  unfair  advantage  in  compet- 
tog  for  channel  space  on  cable  sys- 
tems. Conttoutog  this  regulatory  prac- 
tice, while  at  the  same  time  repealtag 
the  compulsory  license,  would  be  not 
only  unfair  but  also  inconsistent.  A 
balanced    approach    to    deregulating 
cable  television  services  requires  the 
repeal  of  the  FCC's  'must  carry"  rules 

as  well. 

The  cable  industry  has  undergone  a 
great  metamorphosis  stoce  1976.  It  is 
now  a  viable,  healthy  todustry  that  no 
longer  needs  the  protection  of  a  com- 
pulsory license.  The  impressive  growth 
of  the  todustry  and  the  improvements 
in  technology,  such  as  the  use  of  satel- 
lites to  transmit  programtog  to  local 
cable  systems,  and  pay  and  advertiser 
supported  cable  origtoation  networks, 
have  had  a  huge  Impact  that  was  un- 
foreseen to  1976. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  accomplishes 

the  foUowtag: 


First.  Retains  the  cable  television 
compulsory  license,  embodied  to  sec- 
tion 111  and  chapter  8  of  the  Copy- 
right Act  of  1976,  for  a  transition 
period  of  nearly  2  years  (until  January 

Second.  Eliminates  the  cable  televi- 
sion compulsory  license  as  of  January 

1. 19*5.  .^.^ 

Third.  Effective  January  1.  1985,  ex- 
empts from  all  copyright  liability  the 
unaltered  cable  carriage  of  local  sig- 
nals and  certata  network  programing. 

Fourth.  Effective  January  1,  1985, 
exempts  from  all  copyright  UabUlty 
the  unaltered  cable  carriage  of  all  sig- 
nals permissible,  under  the  rules  of 
the  FCC.  by  unaffUlated  "stand  alone- 
cable  systems  serving  fewer  than  2,500 
subscribers. 

Fifth.  After  completion  of  activities 
resulttog  from  the  operation  of  the 
compulsory  license  during  the  transi- 
tion period,  ellmtoates  all  of  the  cur- 
rent paperwork  cable  systems  must 
file  with  the  Copyright  Office  and 
eliminates  the  role  of  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  to  the  distribution 
of  the  cable  compulsory  license  royal- 
ties and  the  adjustment  of  cable  com- 
pulsory license  royalty  rates. 

Sixth.  Effective  January  1, 1985.  spe- 
clflcaUy  excludes  satellite  resale  carri- 
ers from  the  "passive"  common  carrier 
exemption  to  section  111(a). 

Seventh.  Effective  January  1.  1985. 
broadens  the  "master  antenna"  ex- 
emption of  section  111(a)  to  exempt 
the  secondary  transmission  of  all  sig- 
nals received  over  the  air. 

Eighth.  Effective  January  1.  1985. 
repeals  the  FCC's  "must  carry"  rules 
and  prohibits  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  imposing  such  rules. 

This  proposal  gives  the  cable  todus- 
try the  necessary  transition  period  to 
develop  its  own  programing  and  meth- 
ods of  distribution  and  licensing  for 
the  exlsttog  copyrighted  programing 
of   traditional   program  suppliers.   It 
will,  therefore,  serve  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  copyright  law:  It  will  encourage 
and  foster  creative  programing  to  the 
public    toterest.    Program    producers 
and    television    broadcasters    will    be 
freed  from  the  current  lawful  usurpa- 
tion and  appropriation  by  the  cable  to- 
dustry of  their  property  rights.  The 
free  market  will  foster  a  system  under 
which  the  viewing  public  will  be  af- 
forded programtog  of  a  greater  variety 
and  Improved  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  supply, 
broadcast,  and  cable  todustries  have 
sought  reftoements  to  the  compulsory 
license  mechanism  on  numerous  occa- 
sions stoce  1976.  The  free  market  pro- 
vides an  easier,  cleaner,  and  perma- 
nent solution  which  enables  the  par- 
ties to  resolve  their  copyright  Issues 
privately  in  the  free  market.* 
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NATURAL  GAS 

HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OPLO0ISIABA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1983 
•  Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  well  today  during  this  special 
order  to  remtod  my  colleagues  about 
the  complexities  of  the  natural  gas 
debate  and  note  for  them  some  of  the 
associated  problems  of  food  produc- 
tion. .       ^  „ 

Agriculture  requires  almost  7  per- 
cent of  the  VS.  annual  consumption 
of  natural  gas  to  produce,  deUver,  and 
process  the  food  that  we  need.  The 
natural  gas  price  tocreases  that  we 
have  seen  over  the  last  few  months,  to- 
dependent  of  actual  supply  and 
demand  conditions  of  the  marttet.  are 
tocreaslng  the  cost  of  production  for 
our  food  at  a  time  of  depressed  farm 
prices.  The  result  of  this  has  been  a 
loss  of  farm  tocome  and  a  reduction  to 
tocome  for  all  the  companies  that  are 
part  of  our  modem,  efficient  food  pro- 
duction system. 

Some  have  advocated  an  Immediate 
freeze  of  natural  gas  prices.  However, 
to  view  of  the  complete  failure  of  price 
controls  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices.  I 
believe  that  a  competitive  natural  gas 
market,  free  of  most  Government  con- 
trol   win  produce  lower  natural  gas 
prices  and  achieve  better  U.S.  energy 
poUcy.  Recently,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion has  stoted  to  a  report  to  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  FossU  and  Synthetic  Fuels.  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  that 
"by  the  end  of  1982.  the  average  price 
of  natural   gas  reached  or  exceeded 
market-clearing   levels   to   more   and 
more    U.S.    gas    markets"    and    that 
"today's  burner  tip  prices  are  essen- 
tiaUy  equal  to.  and  to  fact  probably 
are  higher  than,  the  prices  that  would 
result   from   complete   gas   deregula- 
tion." ,         .    . 
An  example  that  comes  to  mtod. 
that  supports  my  position  is.  the  do- 
mestic fertilizer  and  food  production 
Industries.  Natural  gas  costs  represent 
75   percent   of   the   total   production 
costs  for  each  ton  of  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia-the  basic  ingredient  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer— which  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  this  Nations  pr<>- 
ductlon  of  key  grato  crops— com  and 
wheat.  The  FertUlzer  Institutes  data 
todlcates  that  the  natural  gas  costs  for 
each  ton  of  ammonia  have  risen  from 
$59.20   per  ton   to  January   1980   to 
$96.52  per  ton  to  July  1982.  a  61-per- 
cent tocrease.  During  this  time,  our 
farm  tocome  has  plummeted  and  our 
farmers   have   vigorously   complamed 
about   the   high   cost   of   production 
toputs,  such  as  fertilizer.  Yet.  much  of 
the  fertUizer  cost  tocrease  has  not 
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or  KENTCCKY 


Of  THE  H  }USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiay,  February  10,  1983 
M/ZZOU. 


Mr.     Speaker.     I 
to  commend  my  able  col- 
Kansas,  Dan  Glickman, 
the  discussion  on  the 
the  other  day  on  the  natu- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  appears  to 
be  plenty  of  gas.  By  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  price  of  gas  should  be 
leveling  off  at  the  very  least— but  in- 
stead we  have  this  35-percent  increase! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  a  miracu- 
lous blueprint  to  guide  us  out  of  this 
mess.  I  do  feel  that  the  administra- 
tion's attempts  to  speed  up  the  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  are  way  off 
the  mark. 

I  have  added  my  name  to  several 
bills  with  different  approaches  to  the 
problem— all,  I  think,  valid  approach- 
es. The  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  good  look  at  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  and  make  adjust- 
ments that  more  accurately  reflect  the 
current  gas  market  situation  and  allow 
for  some  downward  price  flexibility. 

One  thing  is  clear:  the  time  for 
action  is  now.  The  people  of  Louisville 
and  Jefferson  County  will  not  and 
should  not  have  to  wait  any  longer  for 
relief.* 
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THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report   for   Wednesday,    February   9, 
1983  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Trz  State  op  the  Union 

President  Reagan  has  now  given  his 
second  message  on  the  state  of  the  union. 
We  have  come  to  exiiect  nearly  nawless  ora- 
tory from  him,  and  we  were  not  disappoint- 
ed. As  to  substance,  there  were  good  points, 
bad  points,  and  real  surprises. 

The  F>resident  properly  focused  most  of 
his  attention  on  domestic  affairs,  but  the 
few  observations  he  made  on  foreign  affairs 
were  encouraging.  Putting  aside  the  strident 
tone  of  past  statements,  he  indicated  our 
readiness  for  "a  positive  change  in  Soviet- 
American  relations."  He  dropped  his  insist- 
ence on  military  superiority  for  America, 
settling  instead  for  a  more  achievable 
"equal  balance  of  forces."  Indicating  flexi- 
bility with  regard  to  the  current  talks  on  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  forces,  he  said 
that  "we  are  prepared  to  carefully  explore 
serious  Soviet  proposals."  These  references 
to  negotiation,  and  the  hints  of  possible 
compromise,  were  welcome. 

On  the  domestic  side,  the  President's 
words  were  tinged  with  caution.  He  prom- 
ised us  economic  growth  from  a  recovery 
that  had  Just  begun  to  take  hold,  but 
warned  us  that  the  economy  would  only 
"build  carefully  and  steadily  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead."  He  described  an  economy 
in  painful  transition.  I  appreciated  his  eco- 
nomic realism,  his  call  for  patience,  and  his 
denunciation  of  "quick  fixes  and  artificial 
stimulants."  Along  with  his  caution  came  an 
appeal  for  bipartisan  cooperation.  "The 
great  public  is  interested  more  in  govern- 
ment than  in  politics,"  he  said,  and  he  aslced 
that  we  resist  "the  short-term  temptations 
of  partisan  politics."  He  praised  the  mem- 
bers of  his  bipartisan  commission  on  social 
security,  whose  consensus  report,  he  said, 
should  "inspire  all  of  us."  This  cautious,  bi- 


partisan stance  contrasts  starkly  with  that 
of  his  previous  addresses;  it  shows  that  he  is 
keenly  aware  of  his  diminished  political  po- 
sition. 

The  President  also  had  good  things  to  say 
about  interest  rates.  Job  training,  and  the 
promotion  of  American  exports.  He  said 
that  the  best  way  to  "start  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry turning  again  is  further  reduction  of 
interest  rates."  He  noted  both  that  there  is 
room  for  a  reduction  because  inflation  is 
down  and  that  the  reduction  will  occur  if  we 
can  keep  inflation  in  check.  To  the  many 
unemployed  who  were  listening,  he  offered 
an  extension  of  Jobless  benefits  and  a  new 
effort  to  retrain  and  relocate  workers.  He 
spoke  of  the  need  for  "new  incentives"  to 
get  Jobless  youths  onto  pay  rolls.  He  took 
up  the  issue  of  trade  with  vigor,  depicting 
America  as  "an  unrelenting  advocate  of  free 
trade."  He  stressed  the  value  of  export  fi- 
nancing, strong  trade  agencies,  modem 
ports,  and  more  power  to  cut  dowTi  trade 
barriers. 

As  is  the  case  with  any  major  political 
speech,  Mr.  Reagan's  contained  some  bad 
points.  My  view  is  that  he  stumbled  in  at 
least  two  places— first  when  discussing  de- 
fense spending  and  again  when  discussing 
taxes,  both  of  which  are  relevant  to  the  key 
goal  of  closing  our  huge  deficits  in  the 
coming  years.  Arguing  that  "we  will  not 
gamble  with  out  national  survival,"  he  rec- 
ommended cutting  a  mere  $55  billion  from  a 
defense  buildup  expected  to  cost  $1,500  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years.  Congress  is 
dedicated  to  our  nation's  survival  as  well, 
but  most  legislators  in  both  parties  now 
agree  that  the  defense  budget  will  have  to 
give  more.  The  real  problem  is  now  to  make 
the  added  cuts  without  diminishing  the  pre- 
paredness of  our  armed  forces.  A  complicat- 
ing factor  in  the  debate  is  Mr.  Reagan's  cu- 
rious attribution  of  deficits  to  "the  uncon- 
trolled growth  of  the  budget  for  domestic 
spending."  FYankly,  I  do  not  understand 
what  he  is  saying.  Every  dollar  spent  for 
any  purpose  increases  deficits,  and  under 
his  administration  we  have  seen  defense 
spending  rise  rapidly. 

On  taxes,  too,  the  President  faltered.  To 
begin,  he  seemed  to  close  the  door  on  all 
effort  to  repeal  or  modify  the  law  under 
which  the  tax  brackets  will  be  indexed  to  in- 
flation starting  in  1985.  However,  many  in- 
fluential members  of  his  own  party  (includ- 
ing the  Senate's  Republican  Majority 
Leader)  are  favoring  such  an  effort  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  reduce  deficits 
in  the  later  1980's.  These  officials  fear  that 
the  law  as  written  will  open  up  a  limitless 
vista  of  huge  deficits— with  all  the  adverse 
consequences  that  such  a  development 
would  entail.  Also,  he  suggested  that  Con- 
gress enact  a  standby  tax  to  take  effect  in 
1986  if  deficits  are  not  brought  under  con- 
trol. In  my  view,  such  a  conditional  proposal 
only  makes  future  taxes  uncertain.  It  can  be 
cancelled  any  time  and  may  lead  us  to  think 
the  hard  choices  have  been  made.  It  would 
be  better  to  decide  now  to  bring  deficits 
down. 

The  President  prescril)ed  some  "strong 
medicine"  for  the  sick  budget— a  freeze  on 
domestic  outlays.  Lamenting  that  he  had 
"only  cut  the  rate  of  increase  in  federal 
spending,"  Mr.  Reagan  proposed  to  cap  do- 
mestic programs  at  the  rate  of  inflation  so 
that  "the  federal  government  will  hold  the 
line  on  real  spending."  The  proposal  will 
suffer  in  Congress  because  it  does  not  cover 
defense  spending,  which  will  grow  at  a  rate 
of  10  percent  between  1983  and  1984.  The 
deficits   are   so   critical,    however,    that   a 


freeze  in  some  form  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  Congress. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  greatest  surprise  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  message  was  his  sudden  decla- 
ration that  "we  who  are  in  government 
must  take  the  lead  in  restoring  the  econo- 
my." It  hit  the  assembled  legislators  like  a 
bolt  of  lighting,  brought  some  cheering  to 
their  feet,  and  dumbfounded  others.  The 
President  came  to  Washington  proclaiming 
his  fervent  beliefs  that  government  was  the 
problem,  not  the  solution,  and  that  prosper- 
ity would  come  if  government  would  only 
get  out  of  the  way.  At  the  mid-point  of  a 
presidency  mired  in  economic  troubles,  he 
has  apparently  changed  his  course. 

Two  final  thoughU  about  the  speech 
should  be  registered.  First,  I  did  not  find 
major  change  in  the  substance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's strategy;  the  real  change  was  in  the 
more  somber  rhetoric  and  the  more  credible 
tone.  Second,  his  recurring  theme,  "America 
is  on  the  mend."  seemed  premature  to  a 
Congressman  who  had  Just  returned  from 
long  meetings  with  distressed  Hoosiers.  1 
hope  that  the  President  is  right;  he  may  be. 
The  evidence,  however,  is  Just  not  clear  to 
me  at  the  moment.* 


THE  JOBS  PROGRAM  FIRST 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
budget  season  begins,  we  are  all 
searching  for  constructive  ways  to 
revive  the  American  economy.  Pew  of 
us  would  claim  to  have  guaranteed  so- 
lutions to  the  dire  problems  we  face, 
but  the  situation  the  country  faces  re- 
quires our  best  efforts. 

David  Eastbum,  former  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  demonstrates  an  incisive  grasp 
on  our  economic  situation  in  an  op-ed 
piece  published  in  the  February  7 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Although  no 
one  has  all  the  answers,  Mr.  Eastbum 
argues,  briefly  and  concisely,  that  the 
most  enlightened  course  of  action  at 
this  point  is  relatively  evident. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Jobs  Program  First 
(By  David  P.  Eastbum) 
President  Reagan   is  overestimating  the 
patience  of  the  American  public. 

It's  true  that  signs  of  recovery  from  the 
resession  are  raising  hopes,  and  it's  true 
(thanks  to  the  Federal  Reserve)  interest 
rates  and  inflation  have  come  down.  But 
almost  everyone  agrees  the  recovery  will  be 
anemic,  and  Inflation  and  interest  rates  this 
year  will  sUU  be  high  by  historical  stand- 
ards. 

Most  important  of  all,  unemployment  is  at 
the  highest  rate  since  the  Great  Depression 
and  may  rise  further.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Donald  T.  Regan  predicts  that  un- 
employent  will  still  be  at  9.5  percent  by  the 
end  of  1984;  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  Martin  S.  Feldstein  says 
it  will  take  five  or  six  years  to  get  the  level 
of  unemployment  down  to  6.7  percent. 

All  In  all,  the  light  seems  very  dim  at  the 
end  of  a  very  long  tunnel.  A  good  deal  of 
hardship  lies  ahead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  much  hardship 
now  prevails  In  the  nation,  but  rough  esti- 
mates indicate  it  is  very  high  Indeed.  One 
indication  can  be  gotten  by  adding  together 
three  key  symptoms  of  hardship: 
The  unemployment  rate. 
The  inflation  rate. 

The  real  interest  rate  (i.e.  interest  rate  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation). 

In  December,  the  total  of  this  "hardship 
Index"  was  24.8.  At  the  depth  of  the  Great 
Depression  In  1933  It  was  29.  Back  then  one- 
fourth  of  the  labor  force  was  unemployed, 
so  the  mix  of  hardship  was  much  different. 
But  the  total  was  not  a  great  deal  higher 
than  it  Is  today.  Or  take  a  more  recent  and 
more  meaningful  comparison,  the  1974-75 
recession,  generally  acknowledged  at  the 
time  to  have  been  the  worst  since  the  1930s. 
The  hardship  index  peaked  in  May  1975  at 
18. 

The  index  has  risen  in  the  past  dozen 
years,  going  up  In  recessions  as  business  ac- 
tivity slackened  and  going  back  down  only 
part  of  the  way  in  expansion  periods.  Par- 
ticularly striking  has  been  an  almost  contin- 
uous rise  since  early  1978.  The  good  news  Is 
that  the  Index  has  been  fairly  flat  since  last 
spring,  but  at  a  very  high  level. 

The  index  tells  more  about  the  trend  than 
it  does  about  the  distribution  of  hardship. 
Probing  beneath  the  overall  total  is  a  com- 
plicated business  and  usually  ends  up  with 
results  that  are  less  than  completely  satis- 
factory. For  example: 

The  consumer  price  index  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  to  have  overstated  the 
Impact  of  inflation  on  many  people  because 
it  has  given  undue  weight  to  housing  costs. 
The  unemployment  rate  does  not  include 
people  who  have  given  up  looking  for  work, 
but  does  Include  people  who  are  merely  In 
transition  from  one  Job  to  another.  Unem- 
ployment occurs  very  unevenly,  being  heavi- 
ly concentrated  among  youth,  minorities 
and  the  unskilled.  Moreover,  Its  Impact  is 
considerably  lessened  by  government  pro- 
grams and  by  working  spouses. 

High  Interest  rates  hit  only  those  who 
borrow,  and  even  In  those  cases  often  are 
offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by  tax  provi- 
sions that  permit  deduction  for  Interest  pay- 
ments. 

It's  possible  that  the  Index  overstates  the 
prevalence  of  hardship,  but  a  lot  of  detailed 
research  would  be  needed  to  determine 
whether  or  not  that  Is  so.  The  important 
point  Is  that  a  great  many  people  are  feeling 
a  great  deal  more  hardship  than  they  have 
in  a  great  many  years  and  are  looking  for 
relief. 

President  Reagan  seems  to  recognize  this 
in  his  rhetoric  but  to  Ignore  It  In  his  actions. 
His  budget  which  would  actually  reduce 
social  spending  In  real  terms  simply  rubs 
salt  In  the  wound.  The  result  Is  that  Con- 
gress, In  responding  to  the  public's  Impa- 
tience, may  react  In  ways  that  prolong  and 
exacerbate  the  problem. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  reconsider  the  alternatives  open 
to  It.  Amid  all  the  complications  and  debate 
three  broad  courses  seem  available: 

1.  Stay  the  course.  Encourage  the  econo- 
my to  recover,  but  not  so  fast  as  to  rekindle 
Inflation.  Hope  that  the  populace,  particu- 
larly those  suffering  the  greatest  hardship, 
will  sit  still  while  this  takes  place.  Try  to 
keep  Congress  from  cutting  loose  on  social 
programs  and  thereby  adding  to  an  already 
huge  budget  deficit. 

2.  Stimulate  the  economy  vigorously.  En- 
courage the  Federal  Reserve  to  force  inter- 
est rates  down  and  hope  that  this,  together 
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with  the  expected  budget  deficit  will  get  the 
economy  moving  strongly  without  forcing 
prices  up  and.  ultimately.  Interest  rates  and 
unemployment. 

3.  E>eal  directly  with  hardship.  Encourage 
the  economy  to  recover  gradually  but  get  a 
Jobs  program  In  place  Immediately.  Cut  de- 
fense spending  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

Each  course  presents  great  risks,  but 
hardship  Is  wearing  people's  patience  thin. 
The  third  course  Is  the  way  to  go.» 


HONORING  BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1983 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  our  Nation  celebrates  the  his- 
torical contributions  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  achievements  of  blacks  in  our 
society  are  incredible,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  many  years  of  dehu- 
manizing slavery,  injustice,  discrimina- 
tion and  the  period  of  limited  freedom 
after  the  Civil  War  which  further 
thwarted  the  entry  of  black  people 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

E^^en  within  Congress  black  men  and 
women  faced  an  uphill  struggle. 
Twenty-two  black  Congressmen  served 
their  country  in  the  early  Reconstruc- 
tion era.  although  their  legal  status 
was  often  challenged,  their  supporters 
intimidated  and  even  murdered,  their 
spirit  was  undaunted  and  they  main- 
tained their  position  through  unusual 
courage  and  tenacity,  sharing  a 
common  purpose— the  pursuit  of  a 
better  America  for  all  human  beings. 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month  we  should  recognize  that  this 
month  is  important  because  it  serves 
as  a  source  of  cultural  pride  not  only 
to  black  Americans,  but  all  Americans. 
The  countless  accomplishments  of 
black  Americans  herald  the  success  of 
the  American  spirit.  Indeed.  America 
could  not  have  achieved  its  stature  if 
it  were  not  for  the  contributions  of 
black  Americans. 

The  contributions  of  blacks  to  Amer- 
ica date  back  to  its  founding  when 
Pedro  Alonzo  Nino  arrived  with  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  In  our  Nation's 
struggle  for  independence,  blacks  were 
instrumental  in  fighting  the  British. 
Indeed.  Crispus  Attucks  was  the  first 
to  defy  and  the  first  to  die  in  the 
Boston  Massacre,  thus  starting  the 
American  Revolution.  And  as  George 
Washington  led  the  American  colo- 
nists to  victory,  blacks  were  part  of  his 
revolutionary  force.  One  of  George 
Washington's  most  loyal  comrades-in- 
arms was  Prince  Whipple,  a  black  man 
t)om  in  Amswlon.  Africa. 

Black  men  and  women  like  Frederick 
Douglass.  Sojumer  Truth,  and  Harriet 
Tubman  helped  to  lead  this  country 
out  of  the  dark  days  of  slavery. 
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other  bla  ;ks  pioneered  new  trails  in 
education,  naedicine,  and  economics. 
We  have  he  ird  many  times  of  the  con- 
tributions }f  men  like  Booker  T. 
Washington .  who  built  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute in  Alibama  into  a  nationally 
known  bla:k  industrial,  vocational, 
and  agricull  ural  college;  George  Wash- 
ington Carrer,  a  former  slave,  who 
became  the  leading  agricultural  scien- 
tist of  his  day  as  the  discoverer  of 
hundreds  ol  industrial  and  commercial 
uses  of  the  >eanut;  and.  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Drew,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  blood  plisma  and  the  blood  bank, 
but  who  u  if ortunately  died  because 
there  were  those  who  denied  him 
access  to  tl  e  fruits  of  his  own  genius 
because  of  t  tie  color  of  his  skin. 

There  arc  other  blacks  who,  while 
less  well  kiown,  have  made  tremen- 
dous contril  (utions  to  this  Nation.  Men 
like  Andre\)  Beard,  who  invented  cou- 
plers for  -ailroad  cars,  Garrett  A. 
Morgan  whp  invented  the  traffic  sign, 
and  C.  B.  Brooks  who  invented  the 
streetsweep  »r.  Blacks  were  also  instru- 
mental in  <  eveloping  the  lawnmower, 
fountain  p  n,  the  ultraviolet  camera 
for  Apollo  .6,  and  new  techniques  for 
transplant !  urgery. 

Black  Americans  have  also  contrib- 
uted immei  isurably  to  the  artistic  en- 
richment of  oiu-  society.  Louis 
"Satchmo"  Armstrong  played  the 
trumpet  lifc  e  no  other.  Duke  Ellington 
delighted  us  with  his  rich  and  daring 
jazz  harmo  lies,  and  Count  Basic's  big 
band  sounc  s  will  never  go  out  of  fash- 
ion. Ella  i^tzgeralds  jazz  melodies, 
Lena  Hone's  haunting  voice  and 
Leontyne  :  »rice's  classical  aulas,  and 
the  swirlinj  rock  groups  of  the  past 
two  decade  i.  have  transported  the  tal- 
ents of  blac  ks  across  the  globe. 

It  goes  vithout  saying  that  blacks 
have  contr  buted  significantly  to  the 
high  qualit  v  of  American  amateur  and 
professions!  sports.  When  we  were 
confronted  by  the  ominous  Nazi  ma- 
chine in  Europe,  it  was  Jesse  Owens 
who  embairassed  Adolph  Hitler  with 
his  track  a  id  field  auxomplishments  at 
the  1936  Berlin  Olympics.  As  the 
world  waUhed  anxiously  in  a  boxing 
bout  filled  with  nationalistic  zeal.  Joe 
Louis  knoc  ced  out  boxer  Max  Schmel- 
ing  in  the  first  round.  Simply  try  and 
imagine  wl  lat  most  professional  sports 
would  be  ike  without  the  participa- 
tion of  bla<  k  athletes. 

Prom  the  legacies  of  brutal  treat- 
ment anc  oppression,  blacks  have 
risen  to  tssume  positions  of  promi- 
nence on  iill  levels  of  society.  One  of 
the  greate  it  orators  of  all.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Kiig.  Jr.,  gave  our  Nation  an 
education  jn  the  black  experience  and 
through  l^  nonviolent  sermon  of  hu- 
manity h€^  brought  the  issue  of  equal 
opportunity  and  discrimination  to 
public  deb  ite. 

Mr.  Spei  ker,  I  have  touched  on  only 
a  few  of  tl  le  great  and  varied  black  ac- 
complishn  ents      and      contributions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Blacks  have  achieved  numerous  suc- 
cesses in  all  aspects  of  American  life. 
Yet.  blacks  today  stiU  do  not  enjoy 
full  equality  and  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination—but through  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  march  on.  to  struggle 
forward,  eventually  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity will  be  thrust  open. 

If  there  is  one  enduring  message  to 
be  drawn  from  Black  History  Month, 
let  it  be  that  we  will  work  toward 
keeping  the  doors  of  opportunity  open 
to  all  who  have  the  desire,  the  ambi- 
tion, the  capability  to  contribute  and 
succeed.  Let  history  record  in  the  ages 
to  come,  that  together  as  one  people, 
our  Nation  walked  together  in  pursuit 
of  the  promise  of  equal  opportunity 
and  the  practical  realization  of  a 
better  world.* 


TIME  TO  PROTECT  THE  JOBS  OP 
OUR  AMERICAN  SPECIALTY 
STEELWORKERS 

HON.  DOUGWALGREN 

or  PENMSYLVAMIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESKHTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying 
before  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  at  hearings  to  examine 
the  injury  caused  to  the  specialty  steel 
industry  by  illegal  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
my  remarks  to  the  ITC  Commissioners 
and  encourage  the  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  highest  possible  profile  on 
these  important  trade  issues. 
The  testimony  follows: 
U.S.  Iiimuf ATioNAL  Trade  Coioussion 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Com- 
mission, my  name  Is  Doug  Walgren.  and  I 
represent  the  18th  District  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives.  This 
district  Is  one  of  the  largest  specialty  steel 
districts  in  America,  and  I  am  here  today  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  families  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  steelworkers  both  In  western 
Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Today  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion win  hear  from  a  number  of  distin- 
guished witnesses  with  experience  In  the 
economic  details  of  this  case.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  briefly  about  the  terrible  Injury  that 
I  have  seen  In  the  steel  valleys  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
tell  me  Is  repeated  In  town  after  town  across 
our  country. 

Unemployment  Is  an  Indescribable  human 
tragedy.  Sometimes  people  In  government— 
both  those  elected  to  offices  as  I  am  or  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  law  as  you  are- 
fall  to  appreciate  what  it  means  to  lose  your 
Job  for  reasons  totaUy  beyond  your  control. 
There  Is  a  natural  "Washington  Instinct"  to 
Impersonalize  the  tragedy,  to  speak  of  sU- 
tlstics  and  numbers.  Instead  of  facing  up  to 
the  human  reality  that  is  behind  each  one 
of  those  numbers. 

The  specialty  steel  industry  Is  suffering 
today  from  an  unemployment  of  staggering 
proportions  that  is  not  of  Its  own  making.  In 
one  of  the  world's  most  efficient,  techno- 
logically modem,  and  clearly  competitive— 
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even  intemaUonally  competlUve— indus- 
tries, unemployment  has  reached  50  percent 
In  some  companies.  In  some  communities 
based  around  specialty  steel  plants,  one  of 
every  two  steelworkers  Is  out  of  work.  If 
that  Isn't  Injury  to  the  economic  fabric  of 
this  Nation— let  alone  a  particular  indus- 
try— I  don't  know  what  is. 

The  damage  to  these  families  is  concrete. 
Because  of  the  length  of  the  recession,  the 
unemployment  compensation  of  many  steel 
working  families  is  running  out.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  predicts  the  termination 
of  unemployment  compensation  for  thou- 
sands of  families  In  late  March  unless  an- 
other extension  of  benefiU  is  approved  by 
Congress. 

With  the  end  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation comes  the  literal  break-up  of  the 
American  family.  Mortgage  foreclosures 
have  reached  record  numbers  In  our  Indus- 
trial centers,  numbers  imequalled  since  the 
depression.  For  most  people,  health  insur- 
ance ends  because  the  work-related  coverage 
terminates  and  Individual  Insurance  is  too 
expensive  for  someone  unemployed  to  carry. 
Welfare  Is  generally  unavailable  until  a 
family  loses  its  home  because  the  value  of 
the  home  keeps  the  family  from  qualifying 
for  assistance.  In  some  cases,  parents  are 
even  encouraged  to  separate  under  bizarre 
regulations  that  penalize  families  for  having 
an  able-bodied  male  at  home. 

I  have  seen  the  damage  up  close.  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  tragedy  I  had  contact  with 
before  I  came  to  Congress.  As  a  young 
lawyer,  an  unemployed  steelworker  In  Pitts- 
burgh came  to  me  In  obvious  distress— and  I 
stUl  remember  It  was  a  Thursday.  He  had 
been  laid  off  from  work  and  was  unable  to 
meet  his  bills  and  his  car  had  Just  been  re- 
possessed. On  Saturday  that  steelworker 
shot  and  killed  his  wife,  his  mother-in-law 
and  then  himself.  I  offer  that  not  to  over- 
dramatize  but  because  it  is  true.  Our  laws 
including  the  restrictions  on  Imports  that 
you  have  the  responsibility  to  enforce,  are 
designed  to  prevent  this  and  other  kinds  of 
damage  our  people  suffer. 

In  my  opinion,  the  human  injury  in  the 
specialty  steel  Industry  is  much  worse  today 
than  It  was  In  the  mld-1970's  when  this 
Commission  properly  determined  the  neces- 
sary Injury  that  led  to  the  modest  Import 
restraint  program  of  the  Ford-Carter  years. 
Today,  foreign  specialty  steel  imports  are 
greater  and  unemployment  is  higher  than 
ever  before.  At  a  time  of  world  economic  re- 
cession, foreign  governments,  through  subsi- 
dies to  their  own  steel  companies  and  other 
practices,  have  chosen  to  maintain  their  em- 
ployment, without  regard  to  the  financial 
losses  sustained,  through  an  aggressive 
policy  of  capturing  American  specialty  steel 
markets.  In  effect,  they  have  exported  their 
unemployment  to  American  steelworkers. 

Last  November  in  his  request  to  the  ITC 
Initiating  these  proceedings  President 
Reagan  sUted  that  "Injury  to  the  domestic 
(specialty  steel)  Industry  is  clear."  The 
President  pointed  out  that  a  number  of 
countries  had  engaged  In  trading  practices 
Inconsistent  with  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  In  order  to 
shore  up  foreign  specialty  steel  producers. 
Those  practices  ranged  from  outright  grants 
to  preferential  loans  to  absolute  exemptions 
from  taxation. 

With  those  kind  of  special  advantages  to 
foreign  predators,  it's  absolutely  amazing  to 
me  that  we  have  any  kind  of  domestic  spe- 
cialty steel  planU  left  operating  today. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  repeated- 
ly urged  prompt,  decisive  action  by  this 
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Government  to  protect  American  Jobs  from 
unfair,  illegal  foreign  trade  practices.  Our 
numbers  in  the  Congress  have  Increased 
with  every  election  in  recent  years,  but 
action  Is  required  from  all  parts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  President's  November  statement  on 
specialty  steel  was  the  first  official  step 
down  a  necessary  road  if  we  are  to  stop 
being  the  dumping  ground  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts produced  under  a  different  set  of  eco- 
nomic rules. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration— like 
previous  administrations— has  developed 
schizophrenia  when  It  comes  to  trade  policy. 
On  one  hand,  the  President  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  damage  to  the  Specialty  Steel  In- 
dustry and  the  need  for  relief.  On  the  other, 
in  its  "Economic  Report  to  Congress."  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
sUted  that  our  basic  Industries,  like  steel, 
must  continue  to  "shrink"  and  that  such 
contraction  Is  "a  normal  consequence  of  the 
increasing  U.S.  Integration  Into  the  world 
economy." 

I've  got  news  for  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Let  them  come  to  the 
Mon  Valley  of  Pittsburgh  and  tell  our  un- 
employed families  that  it  is  "normal"  for 
steelworkers  to  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  il- 
legal foreign  trade  practices. 

Let  them  go  to  the  the  specialty  steel 
mills  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  and  tell  them  to 
"shrink"  some  more  by  laying  off  the  few 
remaining  specialty  steelworkers— Just  so  we 
can  "integrate  Into  the  world  economy." 

And  let  them  walk  beyond  the  iron  gates 
of  the  White  House  and  meet  face  to  face 
with  the  decent  men  and  women  standing 
today  In  unemployment  lines,  struggling  to 
feed  their  children  and  save  their  homes, 
and  tell  them,  as  they  told  the  Congress  last 
week,  that  "a  central  goal  of  U.S.  economic 
policy  Is  the  limitation  of  protection  for 
these  problem  Industries." 

The  problems  is.  if  the  President's  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  is  unwilling  to  protect 
our  own  people,  our  own  basic  Industries, 
and  our  own  Jobs,  who  will? 

Under  the  law.  Congress  has  given  you.  as 
members  of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  responsibility  to  prevent 
damage  to  American  Industries  from  subsi- 
dized foreign  imports. 

You  must  live  up  to  that  responsibility. 
We  cannot  continue  to  disarm  ourselves 
when  foreign  nations  point  their  trade 
weapons  at  us.  Our  trade  laws  were  written 
to  protect  American  Jobs  and  American  in- 
dustries, not  from  legitimate  competition, 
but  from  imfalr.  Illegal  conduct— exactly 
the  conduct  the  President  admits  Is  behind 
the  present  damage  In  the  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry—conduct which  gives  a  one-sided  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  countries  which  could 
never  survive  in  a  truly  free  market. 

We  cannot  continue  to  mindlessly  sacri- 
fice American  Jobs  and  American  industries 
on  the  altar  of  free  trade  when  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  trade  in  the  world  today. 
I  urge  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  hear  these  voices  In  the  steel  valleys 
of  America  and  respond  quickly,  loudly,  and 
effectively. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  Join 
our  steelworking  families  in  this  appeal.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HONORING  JOHN  D.  ROSE  ON 
HIS  RETIREldENT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  JKKsrr 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDrTATIVBS 

Thurtday.  February  10. 1983 
•  Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Bill  Hughes,  in  recognizing 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rose  of 
Cumberland  County  after  a  distin- 
guished 20-year  career  in  public  serv- 
ice. 

John's  career  began  as  a  member  of 
the  County  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders, where  he  served  for  nearly  20 
years.  His  devotion  to  public  service 
did  not  conclude  with  his  freeholder 
responsibilities.  He  also  serves  on  the 
Pairfield  Township  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  PTA,  as  well  as  other  organi- 
zations. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the 
unique  satisfaction  gained  from  hold- 
ing an  elected  public  office.  John's  de- 
cision to  retire  after  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  must  have  been  a  diffi- 
cult one.  He  is  an  energetic  man  who 
enjoys  the  close  public  contact  he  en- 
couraged during  his  career. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  John  as  their 
freeholder  soon  regarded  him  as  their 
friend.  I  regard  him  as  a  personal 
friend  and  I  join  all  his  friends  and 
family  members  in  congratulating 
him.  John  has  my  best  wishes  for  the 
coming  years.  Certainly  his  presence, 
knowledge,  and  skills  in  government 
will  be  missed  by  the  residents  of 
Cumberland  Coimty.* 


THE  EMERGENCY  AGRICULTUR- 
AL CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  badly  needed  credit  assistance 
to  our  Nation's  farmers.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware,  fanners  are 
faced  with  an  economic  crisis  that 
threatens  their  livelihood  and  the 
system  which  provides  our  people  and 
peoples  all  over  the  world  with  vital 
food  and  fiber.  Real  farm  Income  in 
1982  was  at  its  lowest  since  1933. 
While  most  products  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  price  over  past  years,  farm 
commodity  prices  have  steadily  de- 
clined to  a  point  where  they  some- 
times do  not  cover  even  the  cost  of 
production,  much  less  provide  the  pro- 
ducer a  profit.  Weak  prices  are  proving 
devastating  to  our  farmers,  and  the 
situation  is  expected  to  get  worse,  as 
prices  most  likely  will  show  little  im- 
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provement  in  the  1983  crop  year.  The 
situation  is  aggravated  further  by  de- 
clining agricultural  exports  resulting 
from  the  slack  demand  of  a  world  deep 
in  recession  and  record-high  interest 
rates  in  this  country  over  the  last  2 
years.  Outstanding  farm  debt  has 
risen  from  $25  billion  in  1964  to  $157.9 
billion  in  1980.  and  in  1982  exceeded 
$200  billion.  Added  to  already  high  im- 
plement costs  in  1982  were  total  farm 
interest  expenses  of  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion. 

American  farmers  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  Many  of  the  farmers  being  hit 
by  the  current  combination  of  prob- 
lems are  efficient  producers  who  use 
sound  managerial  practices.  In  the 
1970's,  they  responded  well  to  in- 
creased demand  and  a  Government 
policy  that  encouraged  production  for 
export,  but  the  problems  they  face 
today  are  ones  they  cannot  control. 
Farmers'  low  Income  and  high  produc- 
tion costs  challenge  their  resourceful- 
ness and  threaten  their  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  produce. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  for  years  offered  credit  to  farmers, 
who.  because  of  their  financial  situa- 
tions, could  not  obtain  it  elsewhere. 
There  are  the  fanners  who  are  the 
most  vulnerable  in  the  face  of  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  During  the  first  2  months 
of  fiscal  year  1983,  1,049  FmHA  bor- 
rowers had  to  discontinue  farm  oper- 
ations. Delinquencies  on  FmHA  loans 
continue  to  rise  and  are  expected  to 
show  a  rate  of  50  percent  or  more 
when  the  figures  are  released  for  the 
month  of  January.  Although  Congress 
has  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  defer  payments 
for  FmHA  borrowers,  this  administra- 
tion has  been  reluctant  to  use  that  au- 
thority, causing  widespread  uncertain- 
ty and  a  perception  on  the  part  of 
farmers  that  they  can  expect  no  help 
from  their  Government  in  the  face  of 
a  genuine  economic  disaster. 

The  situation  is  serious  indeed  for 
FmHA  borrowers.  However,  FmHA 
holds  only  12  percent  of  all  outstand- 
ing farm  debt.  Private  lending  institu- 
tions, under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  other  pri- 
vate banks  and  thrift  institutions  hold 
the  rest  of  the  farm  debt.  They  find 
themselves  highly  exposed  to  failure 
and  losses  as  a  result  of  the  farm 
income  situation.  Without  Govern- 
ment assistance,  many  of  these  private 
institutions  will  be  forced  to  accelerate 
payment  of  the  debts  of  delinquent 
farmers  and  implement  foreclosure 
proceedings  on  a  large  scale  to  safe- 
guard their  own  cash-flow  positions. 
The  problems  we  are  discussing  are 
large  scale  in  nature  and  threaten  con- 
sequences of  great  proportion. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Assistance 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill  has  three  major 
provisions  that  deal  with  the   farm 
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(B)  has  demonstrated  good  farm  manage- 
ment practices. 

(C)  due  to  circumstances  beyond  such 
farmer's  control.  Is  temporarily  unable  to 
continue  making  payments  of  such  principal 
and  interest  when  due.  and 

(D)  is  reasonably  likely  to  be  able  to  repay 
such  loan  after  such  deferral  period. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  interest 
that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period  on 
any  loan  deferred  under  subsection  (a)  to 
bear  no  interest  during  or  after  such  period. 

(c)(1)  After  the  deferral  period  permitted 
with  respect  to  any  loan  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  make  available  at 
the  request  of  the  borrower,  procedures 
whereby  such  loan  may  be  consolidated,  re- 
scheduled, or  reamortized  to  provide  equita- 
ble repayment  terms  consistent  with  such 
borrowers  farm  and  financial  situation. 

(2)  Any  loan  so  consolidated,  rescheduled, 
or  reamortized  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  lower  of— 

(A)  the  rate  of  interest  payable  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan  before  such  consolida- 
tion, rescheduling,  or  reamortization.  or 

(B)  the  rate  of  interest  payable  with  re- 
spect to  similar  loans  made  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration on  the  date  of  such  consolidation, 
rescheduling,  or  reamortization. 

AGREEMENTS  FOR  DEFERRALS  OF  PRIVATE 
AGRICULTURAL  LOANS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c).  the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  a  private  lender,  enter  into  an  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
any  loan  made  by  such  private  lender  to  a 
farmer  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  any  purpose  for  which  a  loan 
may  t)e  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  if  the  county  committee  for 
the  county  or  area  in  which  such  farmer's 
farm  is  located  determines  and  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  that— 

(1)  such  farmer  is  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  farm  which  is  not  larger  than  a  family 
farm, 

(2)  such  farmer  has  demonstrated  good 
farm  management  practices. 

(3)  because  of  circumstances  beyond  such 
farmer's  control,  such  farmer  is  temporarily 
unable  to  make  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  due  on  such  loan, 

(4)  such  private  lender  is  unwilling  to 
defer  such  payments  and  forgo  foreclosure 
of  such  loan  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
agreement, 

(5)  such  farmer  is  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  to 
refinance  the  outstanding  indebtedness  on 
such  loan,  taking  into  consideration  prevail- 
ing private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms 
in  the  community  in  which  such  farmer  re- 
sides for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and  peri- 
ods of  time. 

(6)  foreclosure  or  liquidation  of  such  loan 
would  seriously  impair  the  economic  viabili- 
ty of  the  farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture 
operation  of  such  farmer,  and 

(7)  such  farmer  is  reasonably  likely  to  be 
able  to  repay  such  loan  after  the  period  of 
such  agreement,  if  such  agreement  is  made. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  following 
terms: 

(1)  The  private  lender  with  whom  such 
agreement  is  made— 

(A)  shall,  during  the  1-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  agreement  is  made, 
defer  the  payment  by  the  farmer  Involved 
of  principal  and  interest  due  on.  and  forgo 
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foreclosure  of,  the  loan  made  to  such 
farmer,  and 

(B)  shall  not.  at  any  time,  charge  any  in- 
terest on  any  interest  which  accrues  on  such 
loan  during  such  period. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  guarantee  the  repayment  of  such  loan 
after  such  period,  and 

(B)  not  impose  any  fee  or  charge  on  such 
private  lender  or  such  farmer  as  a  condition 
for  entering  into  such  agreement. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
any  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  which 
would— 

(A)  require  the  Secretary  to  guarantee  the 
repayment  of  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
principal  and  interest  payable  on  any  loan. 

(B)  cause  the  total  principal  amount  out- 
standing on  loans— 

(i)  guaranteed  under  this  act  with  respect 
to  a  particular  farmer  to  exceed  $500,000,  or 

(ii)  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  farmer  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,  or 

(Ui>  require  the  Secretary  to  guarantee 
any  loan  witn  respect  to  which  the  interest 
rate  or  any  other  fee  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  excessive,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in 
which  the  farmer  involved  resides  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984. 

(d)(1)(A)  Moneys  in  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  described  in  section 
309  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  E>e- 
velopment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1929)  shaU  be 
used— 

(i)  for  the  discharge  of  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  resulting  from  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (a),  and 

(ii)  for  the  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  this  section. 

(B)  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1994) 
and  any  other  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
availability  of  moneys  from  such  Fund  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such 
moneys  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  such  agree- 
ments shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  provided  in  section  309(d)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1929(d)). 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  the  guar- 
anteed portion  of  any  loan  with  respect  to 
which  an  agreement  is  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  and  may  pay  any  expense  or 
fee  incident  to  such  purchase. 

(3)  Section  310B(d)(6)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932(dK6))  shall  apply  with  respect  to  notes 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  agreemente  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  the  same  manner  as  such  section 
applies  with  respect  to  notes  insured  or 
guaranteed  under  such  Act. 

PROCEDURAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  steps 
to  ensure  that  farmers  and  private  lenders 
who  may  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  or  section  3  receive  adequate  notice  of 
such  provisions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  proce- 
dures— 

(1)  for  appeal  and  review  of  any  determi- 
nation which  is  the  basis  of  a  certification 


required  to  be  made  by  a  county  committee 
under  section  2  or  section  3,  and 

(2)  for  reversal  or  modification  of  such  de- 
termination if  the  facts  warrant  such 
action. 

EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1978 

Sec.  5.  Section  211  of  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7 
U.S.C.  prec.  1961  note)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30.  1982  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1984". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "county  committee"  means  a 
county  committee  appointed  under  section 
332  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1982). 

(2)  the  term  "farmer"  means  any  farmer, 
any  rancher,  any  individual  engaged  in 
aquaculture.  or  any  farm  cooperative  or  pri- 
vate domestic  corporation  or  partnership 
that  is  controlled  directly  by  farmers, 
ranchers,  or  individuals  engaged  in  aquacul- 
ture and  is  engaged  primarily  and  directly 
in  farming,  ranching,  or 

(3)  the  term  "private  lender"  means  any 
lending  institution  legally  organized  in  the 
United  States,  including  any  institution  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  specified  in  section 
1.2  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12 
U.S.C.  2002). 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and 

(5)  the  term  "United  States "  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  it  in  section  343(6)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1991(6)).« 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
m  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
from  the  October  5,  1982.  edition  of 
the  Columbus.  Ohio.  Dispatch: 

The  ability  of  the  U.S.  government  to  un- 
derstand the  cultures  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  East  European  allies  and  to  antici- 
pate their  likely  responses  to  future  devel- 
opments is  being  undermined  by  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  American  specialists  in  these 
cultures. 

An  effort  to  address  this  problem  is  being 
made  in  a  bill  now  pending  before  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  subcommittee.  The  bill 
would  establish  a  $50  million  federal  endow- 
ment program  and  the  Interest  earned  from 
it— projected  at  $5  million  annually— would 
be  used  to  fund  studies  In  Soviet  and  East 
European  cultures.  "The  hard  truth  is  that 
our  national  capacity  to  analyze  the  views 
and  actions  of  our  primary  adversary  in  the 
world  is  seriously  eroding."  said  Sen.  Rich- 
ard Lugar,  R-Ind.,  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill. 

This  erosion  must  stop  and  the  bill  de- 
serves the  careful  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  legislation  has  the  support  of  high 
State  Department  officials  and  the  enthusi- 
astic backing  of  Dr.  James  Perkins,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Commission  on  For- 
eign Language  and  International  Studies. 
The  commission  completed  its  work  in  1979. 
In  an  interview  last  week.  Perry  said  that 
the  Lugar  bill  would  "be  a  tremendous  shot 
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in  the  arm.  a  tremendous  plus."  and  could 
greatly  enhance  U.S.  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Perry's  blue  ribbon,  bipartisan  panel  in- 
vestigated the  sUte  of  American  study  of 
foreign  cultures  and  was  concerned  by  its 
findings.  "We  are  profoundly  alarmed  by 
what  we  have  found:  a  serious  deterioration 
in  this  country's  language  and  research  ca- 
pacity at  a  time  when  an  increasingly  haz- 
ardous international  military,  political  and 
economic  enivronment  is  making  unprece- 
dented demands  on  America's  resources,  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  public  sensitivity." 
the  panel  said  in  its  final  report. 

Perry  believes  the  conrniission's  report 
■helped  galvanize  national  support"  for  for- 
eign studies  and  prevented  sul>stantial  cuts 
in  federal  funding  of  such  programs.  He 
views  Lugar's  bill  as  a  significant  step  for- 
ward. 

So  does  Michael  Curran.  acting  dean  of 
humanities  at  Ohio  State  University  and  a 
Soviet  historian.  "I  believe  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  very  necessary."  he  said,  describing 
the  problem  as  "very  critical." 

Curran  notes  that  there  are  presently 
about  90  federally  funded  foreign  research 
centers  in  the  United  States,  of  which  there 
are  three  at  OSU.  About  14  of  these  cen- 
ters—including one  at  OSU— concentrate  on 
Soviet  and  East  European  studies.  Funding 
cuts  are  expected  to  decrease  the  total 
number  of  centers  to  about  50  within  the 
next  three  years. 

Curran  says  these  centers  traditionally 
have  small  enrollments  and.  unlike  subjects 
such  as  freshman  English  and  accounting, 
they  cannot  attract  large  numbers  of  stu- 
denU  and  the  large  resources  other  pro- 
grams can.  Also,  unlike  subjects  such  as 
physics  and  engineering,  it  is  difficult  to  at- 
tract outside,  private  and  corporate  funding 
for  foreign  studies.  "Federal  funding  is  very 
important  in  a  lot  of  ways,"  he  said,  listing 
library  purchases,  the  development  of  facul- 
ty expertise  and  the  funding  of  graduate 
studies  as  examples. 

The  Soviet  studies  legislation  deserves 
early  and  careful  consideration.  The  decline 
of  American  expertise  In  the  Soviet  culture 
and  society  is  a  problem  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. As  the  Perry  commission  noted. 
"Nothing  less  is  at  issue  than  the  nation's 
security."* 
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conduct  a  study  on  the   impact  of 
Simon  Bolivar  on  the  United  States. 

I  have  authorized  this  resolution,  be- 
cause Simon  Bolivar  symbolizes  the 
quest  for  freedom  and  democracy  In 
all  the  nations  of  the  Americas.  In  ad- 
dition to  having  been  the  champion  of 
the  struggle  for  independence  from 
Spain  between  1810  and  1829.  Bolivar, 
known  by  all  as  'El  Gran  Libertador" 
(The  Great  Liberator),  was  proclaimed 
President  of  Venezuela.  Colombia.  Ec- 
uador, and  Panama,  and  served  to  or- 
ganize the  Governments  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  as  well.  His  vision  of  a  united 
America  gave  rise  to  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can ideal  we  share  today,  which  has 
gained  vitality  through  the  formation 
and  activities  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  "George  Wash- 
ington of  South  America,"  Simon  Boli- 
var had  the  same  faith  in  the  dignity 
of  man.  the  values  of  independence 
and  democncy,  and  the  ideal  of  a 
strong  and  united  America  that  has 
strengthened  our  national  purpose 
and  commitment  for  the  past  200 
years. 

The  United  States  had  a  profound 
effect  on  Simon  Bolivar,  who  learned 
from  the  example  of  the  democracy  to 
the  north;  and  he  has,  in  turn,  pro- 
foundly affected  this  Nation  through 
his  concept  of  hemispheric  solidarity. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  should  acknowl- 
edge his  influence  on  this  hemisphere 
and  our  Nation.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  help  to  renew  the  faith  in 
ideals  so  basic  to  our  way  of  life— for 
which  Bolivar  fought  and  which  he 
symbolized  throughout  the  Americas. 

I  hope  the  Congress  adopts  this  reso- 
lution so  that  we  may  celebrate  with 
other  nations  of  the  Americas  a 
symbol  of  strength,  imity,  and  coop- 
eration.* 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1983 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  during  this  first 
session  of  the  98th  Congress  to  pro- 
claim the  calendar  year  from  July  24, 
1983,  through  July  23,  1984,  the  bicen- 
termlal  year  of  the  birth  of  Simon  Bo- 
livar. The  resolution  calls  upon  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  ideals  and  example  of 
Simon  Bolivar,  and  expresses  the  In- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  send  a  con- 
gressional delegation  to  Venezuela  in 
July  1983  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  official  ceremonies  of  ob- 
servance of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
birth  of  this  great  hero.  The  resolu- 
tion also  calls  upon  the  services  of  the 
Congressional    Research    Service    to 


NATURAL  GAS  PAIR  PRICING 
ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

or  MISSOtTRI 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Pair  Pricing  Act.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  H.R.  6850,  which  I  intro- 
duced during  the  97th  Congress  on 
July  22,  1982.  The  urgent  need  for  leg- 
islation to  protect  this  Nation's  natu- 
ral gas  consumers  was  obvious  then. 
Prices  paid  to  natural  gas  producers  by 
pipelines  had  increased  150  percent 
since  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  This  had  translated 
into  an  increase  of  almost  70  percent 
to  the  typical  residential  consumer  for 
natural  gas  used  for  heating  and  cook- 
ing. During  the  last  Congress,  most  of 
us  received  countless  letters  from  con- 
stituents describing  the  hardships  in- 
flicted  by   skyrocketing   natural   gas 
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prices.  Thi 
citizens  wht 


i  letters  were  from  senior 
were  keeping  their  ther- 
mostats at  do*  or  less  during  the  cold- 
est part  of  he  winter:  from  the  poor 
and  unempi  oyed  who  were  forced  to 
choose  bet^  ^een  food  and  fuel:  and 
midc  ie-income  families  who 
watched  the  x  budgets  stretched  to  the 
limits  and  peyond  by  their  heating 
bills. 

The  situation  is  much  worse  today 
than  it  was  ^n  July  22.  At  a  time  when 
price  increases  for  almost  all  other 
goods  and  services  have  noticeably 
slowed,  the  upward  spiral  of  natural 
gas  prices  las  accelerated.  The  pro- 
jected natu  al  gas  price  increases  for 
residential  consumers  during  this 
winter  rang !  from  25  to  40  percent.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  told  that  in  part  of 
Missouri  ths  increases  may  reach  70 
percent. 

We  cannoi  continue  to  tolerate  price 
increases  fct  natural  gas  of  this  mag- 
nitude. In  982.  the  Constmier  Price 
Index  rose  ( nly  3.9  percent:  the  cost  of 
food,  only  J3.2  percent:  the  cost  of 
housing,  on  y  3.6  percent;  and  the  cost 
of  clothing,  only  1.6  percent.  Even  the 
cost  of  med  leal  care  rose  only  11  per- 
cent. 

Compare  these  price  increases  with 
the  increasKl  prices  paid  by  natural 
gas  consuners  during  1982.  The  De- 
partment 0  Energy  projects  that  nat- 
ural gas  pr  ces  increased  over  20  per- 
cent during  the  past  year— more  than 
five  times  i  he  rate  of  inflation.  Even 
more  aston  shing  is  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  >verall  increase  in  energy 
prices  in  19 12  and  the  increase  in  nat- 
ural gas  pt  ces.  According  to  the  De- 
partment c[  Labor,  energy  prices  in- 
creased onl  r  1.3  percent.  By  my  calcu- 
lations, thi  I  means  that  the  increase 
for  natural  gas  prices  in  the  last  12 
months  ha  been  more  than  15  times 
greater  thin  the  overall  increase  for 
energy  prio  is. 

Mr.  Spec  leer,  how  can  we  explain 
these  huge  natiiral  gas  price  increases 
to  the  Ahm  rican  people  when  there  is 
an  oversupi  »ly  of  natiutd  gas?  How  can 
we  explain  these  increases  when  the 
newspi4)en  report  every  day  that  the 
price  of  oi  is  dropping  and  that  the 
OPEC  cart  (1.  at  least  temporarily,  can 
do  nothing  about  it? 

The  ope:  atlon  of  the  natural  gas 
market  Ux  ay  simply  makes  no  eco- 
nomic sent  i.  Even  Mr.  Butler.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commiasio;  i.  recognizes  that  we  are 
facing  a  na  tural  gas  crisis  of  enormous 
proportion  '<  and  has  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  ai  point  a  Commission  along 
the  lines  o  the  recent  Social  Security 
Commissio  i  to  find  an  acceptable  leg- 
islative soli  ition.  Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  wl;h  Chairman  Dihcku.  that 
FERC  itse  f  could  have  taken  steps  to 
at  least  anellorate  the  natural  gas 
problems  t  le  Nation  is  facing  today.  I 
can  only  i  ondude  that  Mr.  Butler's 
letter  to  t  tie  President  demonstrates 
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that  FERC  plans  to  do  nothing  any 
time  soon  to  afford  American  natural 
gas  consumers  some  measure  of  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  wait  for  a 
natural  gas  commission  to  recommend 
legislation  to  us.  We  must  act  now.  If 
we  fail  to  act.  more  of  our  citizens  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  natural  gas 
necessary  to  heat  their  homes  and 
more  small  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses will  be  forced  to  shut  their 
doors  because  of  natural  gas  costs. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today— the 
Natural  Gas  Pair  Pricing  Act— will  re- 
store order  to  the  natural  gas  market. 
Its  principal  feature  is  straightfor- 
ward—all future  increases  in  natural 
gas  prices  must  be  Just  and  reasonable. 
The  bill  eliminates  the  automatic 
upward  price  adjustments  built  into 
the  NGPA.  Instead,  future  price  in- 
creases for  natural  gas  must  be  cost 
based.  My  bill  is  fair  to  the  natural  gas 
producer  his  prices  are  not  rolled  back 
and  he  is  permitted  to  recover  his 
costs  and  to  earn  a  reasonable  return 
on  his  investment  in  exploration  and 
development.  More  importantly,  my 
bill  is  fair  to  the  American  natural  gas 
consumers.  It  stops  short  the  massive 
transfer  of  wealth  from  consumers  to 
the  natural  gas  producers  that  is 
talcing  place  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  July  I  said  that  it 
was  imperative  for  us  to  act  promptly. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  today  that  I  was 
mistaken  then,  that  the  NGPA  is 
working,  and  that  the  suffering  caused 
by  totally  imjustified  price  increases 
for  natural  gas  has  ended.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  cannot.  I  must  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable attention  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Fair  Pricing  Act.* 


February  10,  1983 

no  longer  deduct  any  but  the  most  cat- 
astrophic of  medical  expenses. 

In  the  same  vein.  I  voted  against  the 
gas  tax  increase  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  excise  taxes  being  forced  on 
truckers  that  will  vIrtuaUy  wipe  out 
small  and  independent  truckers.  These 
are  the  same  individuals  who  will  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  gasoline  prices 
but  no  longer  able  to  deduct  the  State 
and  local  taxes  from  their  income  tax. 

When  the  repeal  of  this  deduction 
was  considered  in  the  95th  Congress,  it 
was  done  so  as  a  fuel  conservation 
measure.  The  argmnent  was  that  the 
less  Government  subsidized,  through 
the  income  tax  deduction,  an  individ- 
ual's incentive  to  drive,  the  more  fuel 
was  conserved.  But  over  the  years,  I 
feel  that  efforts  to  conserve  fuel  have 
evolved  because  of  higher  gas  prices, 
better  automobile  mileage,  and  a  host 
of  other  reasons. 

This  deduction  will  not  break  the 
Federal  Treasury  nor  will  it  sustantial- 
ly  increase  the  Federal  deficit,  but  it 
will  provide  a  small  measure  of  relief 
to  people  who  have  been  hit  hard  by 
the  President's  economic  program— 
the  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayer. 

It  is  a  small  attempt  at  bringing  fair- 
ness to  our  tax  code,  but  the  reinstate- 
ment of  this  tax  deduction  will  be  a 
message  to  the  American  public  that 
we  in  Congress  have  not  completely 
abandoned  them.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  effort.* 


February  10,  1983 


BRINGING  FAIRNESS  TO  OUR 
TAX  CODE 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSEMTATIVCS 

Thunday,  February  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  rein- 
state the  Federal  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  State  and  local  taxes  on  gaso- 
line. While  the  dollar  impact  of  this 
bill  may  be  nominal  for  the  individual 
taxpayer,  it  is  nonetheless  an  attempt 
to  bring  some  equity  into  our  tax 
system  and  ease  the  economic  burdens 
facing  many  of  our  constituents. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
and  also  passed  a  bill  raising  Federal 
gasoline  taxes  by  a  nickel.  I  voted 
against  the  first  bill  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  unfair  tax  bills 
ever  passed.  In  essence,  it  says  if  you 
are  a  corporation,  you  can  deduct  for- 
eign bribes  from  your  taxes  but  if  you 
are  the  average  working  man.  you  can 


MURRAY  N.  ROTHBARD:  ECONO- 
MIST FOR  THE  FREE  MARKET 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  10, 1983 
•  Mr.  McEMDNALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  February  2,  1983  issue  of  the  Re- 
view of  the  News  is  an  interview  with 
economist  Murray  N.  Rothbard.  In  the 
interview.  Dr.  Rothbard  does  an  excel- 
lent Job  in  explaining  the  difference 
between  economic  philosophies,  in- 
cluding the  often  misunderstood  but 
vital  distinction  between  supply-side 
economics  and  free  market  economics. 
He  also  explains  the  Reaganomics  was 
originally  a  coalition  of  four  schools  of 
economic  philosophies:  traditional  free 
market  capitalism,  supply-side  eco- 
nomics, monetarism,  and  conservative 
Keynesianism.  Unfortunately,  as  Pro- 
fessor Rothbard  points  out. 
Reaganomics  as  preached  by  Candi- 
date Reagan  has  not  been  implement- 
ed by  President  Reagan. 

The  interview,  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  fol- 
lows: 


CProm  the  Review  of  the  News,  Feb.  2.  1983) 
Economist  for  the  Free  Market.  Murray 
N.   Rothbard:   An   Exclusive  Interview 
WrrR   THE   Distimouishkd  Scholar   and 
Author  oh  What  Is  Wrong  With  the 
ecohomt  and  what  to  do  now 
(By  Cynthia  V.  Ward) 
Dr.  Murray  N.  Rothbard  has  long  been  a 
thorn  In  the  side  of  Establishment  econo- 
mists. For  more  than  30  years  this  distin- 
guished  Free   Market   economist,   political 
scientist,  and  historian  has  battled  the  stat- 
ist doctrines  on  which  many  of  his  profes- 
sional colleagues  have  built  fame  and  for- 
tune. 

Murray  Rothbard  was  bom  in  1926  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  still  makes  his  home. 
He  earned  his  A.B.,  M.A..  and  Ph.D.  in  eco- 
nomics from  Columbia  University,  and  is 
now  professor  of  economics  at  the  New 
York  Polytechnic  Institute.  Dr.  Rothbard's 
uncompromising  defense  of  individual  liber- 
ty and  Free  Market  capitalism  has  been  bril- 
liantly presented  in  his  many  books,  which 
include  The  Panic  Of  1819;  Americas  Great 
Depression:  Man,  Economy,  And  State: 
Power  And  Market;  For  A  New  Liberty: 
Conceived  In  Liberty;  and.  The  Ethics  Of 
Liberty.  He  has  just  completed  a  new  book. 
The  Mystery  Of  Banking,  to  be  published 
by  Richardson  and  Schneider  in  April. 

Q.  Dr.  Rothbard,  we  have  been  hearing 
from  the  usual  experts  that  the  American 
economy  is  beginning  to  recover.  Do  you 
agree? 

A.  On  the  contrary;  by  any  historical  and 
economic  criteria  ever  used,  the  economy  Is 
now  in  a  depression.  Production  has  been 
declining:  unemployment  is  extremely  high; 
and,  there  is  a  very  heavy  bankruptcy  rate 
among  businesses.  The  fact  is  that  the  econ- 
omy has  been  In  almost  continuous  contrac- 
tion since  1979. 

Q.  Yet  we  get  daily  reports  that  the  stock 
market  can  be  expected  to  rise,  that  spend- 
ing for  construction  and  housing  is  increas- 
ing, that  factory  orders  are  up.  Aren't  these 
characteristic  of  recovery? 

A.  Not  all  the  figures  will  ever  agree.  Even 
during  the  Great  Depression  of  the  Thirties 
not  every  Industry  declined  as  quickly  or  as 
consistently  as  the  general  economy.  Yet 
every  time  the  bubblegum  production  goes 
up  .02  percent.  Establishment  eggheads  pre- 
dict that  prosperity  is  just  around  the 
comer. 

Q.  What  about  the  frequently  heard  argu- 
ment that  recession  or  depression  can  be 
■sparked"  by  just  a  few  industries— housing, 
construction,  and  autos  are  now  the  most 
popular  candidates— so  that.  If  government 
can  just  bail  them  out.  recovery  will  follow? 
A.  Nonsense.  Industry  does  not  cause  de- 
pression: government  causes  depression.  If 
demand  for  one  industry's  product  declines, 
demand  will  pick  up  In  some  other  area. 
unleu  that  demand  has  been  artificially  cre- 
ated by  government  Inflating  the  money 
supply. 
Q.  How  does  this  work? 
A.  Keynesians  base  their  belief  In  govern- 
ment management  of  the  economy  on  the 
theory  that  business  booms  and  busts  are  a 
natural  fault  of  the  Free  Market.  Oovem- 
ment  then  comes  In  as  Big  Daddy  to  flatten 
out  these  market  swings  by,  for  example, 
flooding  the  system  with  counterfeit  money 
to  stimulate  spending  In  a  recession,  or  cut- 
ting back  the  money  supply  to  snuff  out  In- 
flation. In  fact.  It  Is  government  manlnpula- 
tlon  of  the  money  supply  which  actually 
creates  economic  booms  and  busts. 

When  banks  flood  the  loan  market  with 
counterfeit  money,   businessmen  Interpret 
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the  associated  drop  In  the  loan  rate  of  inter- 
est as  an  Increase  in  saved  funds  for  invest- 
ment; they  therefore  move  to  expanlsion 
and  long-term  capital  goods.  But,  since 
there  has  been  no  real  shift  in  consumer 
demand,  when  the  new  money  filters  down 
to  consumers  they  will  spend  It  on  their  old 
consumption  and  Investment  preferences. 
Thus  business  finds  tliat  It  has  Invested  In 
goods  which  are  not  demanded  by  consum- 
ers. These  mallnvestments  must  than  be  liq- 
uidated to  reestablish  the  most  efficient 
service  of  consumer  desires.  The  liquidation 
process  is  what  we  call  depression;  it  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  market  adjustment  to 
government  caused  distortions. 

Q.  But  the  Fed's  normal  response  to  an 
economic  "bust"  Is  again  to  pump  up  the 
money  supply. 

A.  Exactly.  This  can  only  generate  an- 
other cycle  of  mallnvestments,  another  de- 
pression ...  ad  Infinitum. 

Q.  "Liberals"  have  been  eager  to  blame 
the  curent  downturn  on  "Reaganomics."  Is 
there  any  truth  to  this? 

A.  Yes,  though  as  you  might  suspect  my 
Interpretation  differs  from  that  of  the  mass 
media.  You  see,  most  people  conceive  of 
Reaganomics  as  a  homogeneous  blob  em- 
bracing support  for  Free  Market  capitalism 
and  Individual  rights.  Notlilng  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 
Q.  I  tliink  you'd  better  explain  that. 
A.  Certainly.  Reaganomics  was  originally 
a  coalition  of  four  schools  of  economic  opin- 
ion: traditional  Free  Market  capitalism,  so- 
called  supply-side  economics,  monetarism, 
and  Conservative  Keynesianism.  During  the 
1980  campaign  Reagan  preached  the  Con- 
servative line,  calling  for  a  drastic  cut  in 
Government  spending,  deregulation  of  the 
economy,  slashing  of  taxes,  a  balanced 
Budget,  and  a  gold  standard.  This  rhetoric 
did  not  survive  the  election;  not  one  of  these 
promises  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  Reagan  also  be- 
trayed the  supply-slders,  who  called  for 
large  cuts  in  the  Income  tax  to  stimulate 
business  recovery  and  expansion. 

Q.  Didn't  Libertarians  support  supply-side 
economics?  Certainly  you  must  favor  a  tax 
cut. 

A.  Yes.  but  our  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
quite  different.  Supply-slders  favor  selective 
tax  cuts  as  the  most  efficient  way  for  gov- 
ernment to  prod  the  economy  Into  acting  In 
prescribed  ways.  Notice,  as  proof  of  this, 
tiiat  supply-slders  do  not  generally  favor 
spending  cuU.  All  the  celebrated  Laffer 
curve  proves,  for  example,  is  that  selected 
tax  cuts  will  generate  as  much  or  more  reve- 
nue for  government  as  will  tiigher  tax  rates. 
Q.  Then  supply-side  economics  was  a  po- 
litcal  gimmick:  lower  taxes  and  more  public 
services! 

A.  Exactly,  Jude  Wannlsltl  articulated  the 
roots  of  supply-side  economics  In  his  best- 
selling  book.  The  Way  The  World  Works. 
That  book  Is  really  halr-ralslng:  not  only 
does  Wannlskl  argue  for  world  democracy 
and  a  One  World  government;  he  advances  a 
horrifying  theory  of  history,  a  sort  of  ex- 
treme populism  according  to  which  the 
masses  are  always  correct  and  have  been 
since  the  beginning  of  civilization.  In  Wan- 
nlskl's  view  the  function  of  Intellectual  and 
political  leaders  is  merely  to  articulate  the 
correct  will  of  the  masses. 
Q.  How  does  he  apply  this  to  economics? 
A.  Well,  since  the  masses  are  always  cor- 
rect, politicians  must  ask  the  public  what  It 
wants  and  then  find  a  way  to  deliver  the 
goods.  In  the  economic  sphere  the  people 
want  big  tax  cuts,  high  level  of  government 
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services,  and  a  balanced  Budget  Therefore 
they  must  be  right!  Quite  simply,  supply- 
side  economics  Is  a  phlloaophy  of  dematogy 
which  promises  people  what  they  want 
while  making  no  attempt  to  expose  the  im- 
morality and  Inconsistency  of  these  goals. 

Q.  So  even  If  President  Reagan  had  tried 
to  carry  out  the  supply-side  promises  .... 

A.  Which  he  didn't.  Reagan  betrayed  the 
supply-slders  as  well  as  the  Conservatives. 
The  program  he  put  in  place  has  tremen- 
dously increaaed  taxes,  giving  us  the  largest 
tax  hike  in  liistory.  Of  course  the  Budget 
has  also  gone  way  up,  as  have  deficits.  In 
fact,  the  whole  Reagan  campaign  was  a 
monstrous  hoax  by  which  Reagan  and  his 
top  aides  used  Conservative  and  supply-side 
rhetroic  to  get  elected,  then  handed  the 
power  over  fiscal  policy  to  the  Conservative 
Keynesians,  and  control  over  monetary 
policy  to  the  Frledmanlte  mcHietarists. 

Q.  Can't  monetarism  be  reconciled  with  a 
Conservative  ideology? 

A.  It  is  much  more  aUn  to  Keynesian 
theory-  The  Friedmanltes  favor  a  steady 
supply  of  counterfeit  Federal  Reserve  notes 
as  the  best  method  of  controlling  inflation 
and  preventing  recession.  Reagan  stacked 
his  Treasury  Department  and  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  with  monetarists,  and 
they  began  to  bludgeon  the  Fed  into  gradu- 
ally decreasing  the  rate  of  money  growth, 
which  they  thought  would  lower  inflation 
and  Interest  rates  while  preventing  an  eco- 
nomic downturn. 

Q.  Well,  we're  now  in  a  depression.  What 
happened? 

A.  The  Inevitable:  once  the  Federal  Re- 
serve began  decreasing  the  flood  of  new 
money  into  the  system,  business  mallnvest- 
ment  began  to  be  liquidated  and  the  econo- 
my dipped  Into  recession.  The  important 
tiling  to  rememlier  here  is  that  if  govern- 
ment does  nettling  to  Interfere  with  the  ad- 
justment process  the  recession  might  be 
severe— but  It  will  be  short.  The  last  reces- 
sion in  which  Big  Brother  did  not  meddle 
occurred  In  1920-21,  the  result  of  the  Fed's 
inflationary  policies  during  and  after  World 
War  I.  The  downturn  was  sharp,  but  it  was 
all  over  In  nine  monttis.  Compare  tliat  with 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  Thirties,  when 
the  Hoover  and  Roosevelt  Administrations 
Jumped  in  to  keep  wages  and  prices  artifi- 
cially tiigh  and  to  baU  out  unsound  compa- 
nies with  federal  aid.  Result?  The  depres- 
sion was  prolonged  by  11  years. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  the  monetarist 
policy  of  slow  but  steady  money  growth  Is 
prolonging  this  depression? 

A.  Precisely.  Such  policies  have  also  cre- 
ated the  public  expectation  of  permanent 
inflation,  which  further  fouled  up  the 
Friedmanlte  predictions.  The  financial  mar- 
kets, you  see,  finally  caught  on  to  what  Is 
happening  and  adjusted  to  Inflationary  ex- 
pectations by  raising  Interest  rates.  When 
rates  did  not  drop,  the  Friedmanltes  lost 
power  to  the  Conservative  Keynesians.  who 
have  now  regained  control  of  monetary 
policy  and  decreed  that  the  Fed  must  In- 
flate like  mad. 

Q.  Wiiich  it  lias  been  doing  since  July.  Yet 
the  government  Is  predicting  a  lower  aver- 
age inflation  rate  for  1983  than  was 
achieved  last  year.  How  Is  this  possible? 

A.  It  isn't.  Prices  are  going  to  start  going 
up  very  rapidly.  Even  if  a  weak  recovery  ac- 
companies this  price  Inflation,  It  will  be 
short  and  abortive. 
Q.  Why? 

A.  As  the  Inflation  rate  goes  up,  and  prices 
rise,  public  fears  will  be  confirmed,  and  In- 
terest rates  vrtll  zoom.  If  the  Fed  reacu  to 
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higher  inflal  on  by  again  curtailing  the 
money  supplj  ,  we'll  be  back  In  a  depression 
by  the  end  of  1983. 

Q.  Won't  tl  is  finally  prove  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  Keynesi  in  theories? 

A.  On  the  :ontrarr.  the  great  danger  Is 
that,  with  Re  igan  still  at  the  helm,  the  de- 
pression will  )e  seen  as  a  failure  of  capital- 
ism, bringing  on  more  statist  "corrections" 
like  wage,  prii  e,  and  credit  controls. 

Q.  Let's  ta:k  about  unemployment.  Will 
the  Reagan  proposals  to  increase  public- 
works  progntns  and  hike  unemployment 
benefits  brim  down  the  jobless  rate? 

A.  They  will  raise  it.  It's  interesting  to 
note  that  in  i  "cessionary  periods  during  the 
1950s  unempl)yment  reached  a  level  of  only 
around  four  'percent.  It  is  now  hovering 
close  to  11  pel  •cent,  and  unemployment  even 
during  boom  periods  is  also  way  up.  The 
reason  is  thali  government  pays  people  a  lot 
of  money  not  to  work  or  to  even  look  for  a 
job.  That's  wl  lat  our  Welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  systems  amount  to.  If  you 
had  the  optinn  of  working  for  a  salary  of 
$8,000  per  rear— minus  taxes— or  doing 
nothing  for  i,  $6,000  tax-free  payoff  from 
the  govemme  it.  what  would  you  do? 

It  is  certaiiiy  disappointing  to  see  presi- 
dent Reagan  presenting  his  new  $33  billion 
road-building  plan,  to  be  financed  by  a  five- 
cent  hike  in  t  tie  gasoline  tax,  as  a  job-creat- 
ing program.  Reagan  is  supposed  to  have 
studied  the  \'ork  of  Frederic  Bastiat.  who 
said  many  times  that  the  visible  jobs  cre- 
ated by  govei  nment  spending  do  not  make 
up  for  the  obs  lost  in  private  industry 
through  the  ligher  taxes  imposed  to  fund 
public-works  ]  irograms. 

Q.  Or  throigh  other  government  distor- 
tions of  the  n  arket,  like  the  minimum  wage. 
A.  Yes.  Thi  minimum  wage  is  a  tremen- 
doiis  unemi  loyment-creatlng  device.  It 
simply  decree  s  that  all  workers  whose  labor 
is  worth  less  ( tn  the  market  than  the  federal 
minimum  are  unemployable.  Groups  with  a 
generally  low  level  of  skills— teenagers  and 
blacks,  for  ej  ample— get  hit  the  hardest  by 
this  restricti<  n,  because  it  prevents  private 
industry  fron  hiring  them,  at  less  than  full 
salary,  for  ei  try-level  or  training  positions 
where  they  e  juld  learn  the  skills  necessary 
to  advance.  I  lllton  Friedman  tried  to  point 
this  out  to  C  ongress  before  the  passage  of 
the  minimur  i-wage  law.  Friedman  warned 
that.  If  the  b  11  passed,  black  teenage  unem- 
ployment, th  tn  about  25  percent,  would  rise 
at  least  to  33  percent.  Everybody  laughed— 
until  that  pn  diction  came  true.  Today  black 
teenage  une  nployment  stands  at  50  per- 
cent. 

Q.  In  your  book  America's  Great  Depres- 
sion you  d«  cribe  pre-depression  collusion 
between  the  nation's  Big  Bankers  and  the 
federal  government  to  promote  overseas 
loans,  many  af  them  obviously  unsound,  to 
raise  domest:  c  employment  and  exports.  Do 
you  see  this  I  tappening  now? 

A.  Absolut!  ly— but  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  during  Ihe  Twenties.  Look  at  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  lent  by  the  Establishment 
banks  to  stiuggllng  Third  World  nations. 
The  banks  a  -e  now  trying  to  stave  off  huge 
loan  losses  )y  rolling  over  this  worthless 
debt  and  pre  venting  widespread  defaults  by 
shaky  countries  like  Brazil,  Mexico,  and 
Poland.  Of  t>urse  the  banks  make  sure  a 
substantial  i  art  of  the  risk  for  these  shaky 
loans  is  bone  by  the  American  taxpayer, 
who  would  1 «  forced  to  supply  the  bailout 
money  in  th(  ^  event  of  a  default. 

One  gimm  ck  they  are  now  going  to  try  is 
doubling  th«  lending  power  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mone  ary  Fund,  which  is  really  only 
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a  facade  through  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  flood  the  world  with  counterfeit  dollars. 
The  Keyneslans  are  delighted  by  this  step 
toward  the  achievement  of  their  dream  of  a 
world  central  bank.  Ideally  such  a  bank 
would  print  a  world  money  unit  which 
would  be  used  by  all  nations.  Since  there 
would  be  no  balance  of  payments  problems 
or  other  checks  associated  with  the  abuse  of 
a  national  currency,  the  world  bank  could 
print  money  forever— that  is,  there  would  be 
no  check  on  worldwide  inflation. 

Q.  Some  legislators  in  Washington  are 
now  arguing  that  trade  barriers  and  restric- 
tions on  immigration  would  hike  employ- 
ment and  aid  a  business  recovery.  Do  you 
buy  that? 

A.  Not  at  all;  such  restrictions  would  actu- 
ally worsen  our  economic  plight.  The  con- 
sumer is  the  prime  beneficiary  of  free  trade 
which  offers  him  the  widest  possible  choice 
of  products  and  ensures  that  domestic  In- 
dustries keep  Improving  their  efficiency  to 
remain  competitive.  Tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  both  raise  the  prices  of  foreign  im- 
ports and  allow  domestic  producers  to 
charge  higher-than-market  prices. 

Trade  barriers  also  end  up  hurting  the  do- 
mestic industries  they  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect. In  a  free  international  market  a  domes- 
tic industry  which  could  not  produce  as  effi- 
ciently as  its  foreign  competitors  would  be 
forced  out  of  that  business  and  into  some 
more  efficient,  profit-making  enterprise. 
Thus  there  would  be  a  natural  flow  of  re- 
sources to  their  most  efficient  uses.  Trade 
barriers,  on  the  other  hand,  freeze  precious 
resources  into  inefficient  production— fewer 
goods  are  produced,  at  a  higher  cost,  and  ev- 
eryone loses.  Meanwhile  wages  have  been 
artificially  bid  up.  which  will  attact  labor 
into  the  inefficient  industry  rather  than 
into  truly  profitable  and  efficient  enter- 
prises which  can  afford  to  pay  higher  rates. 

Q.  Professor  Rothbard,  you  have  rejected 
virtually  every  prescription  being  tried  to 
cure  our  economic  ills.  What  should  govern- 
ment do  to  get  the  economy  back  on  its 
feet? 

A.  One  top  priority  should  be  to  reverse 
the  inflationary  expectations  of  the  public 
and  the  financial  markets.  A  verbal  promise 
not  to  Inflate  will  no  longer  be  believed; 
drastic  structural  change  must  occur  to  con- 
vince people  that  Federal  Reserve  mandates 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  destroy  their 
savings  and  investments.  I  would  call  for  an 
immediate  return  to  the  gold  standard,  abol- 
ishing the  Fed  altogether. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  get  our  gold  out 
of  the  hands  of  government,  which  is  hoard- 
ing it  at  depositories  like  Fort  Knox.  Get- 
ting the  gold  back  means  returning  the 
value  of  the  dollar  to  its  definition  in  weight 
of  gold.  I  would  favor  a  value  high  enough 
to  pay  off  the  Federal  Reserve  notes— say 
about  $1,600  per  ounce.  Then  with  a  Free 
Market  banking  system  people  would  be 
able  to  trade  on  any  currency  they  desired, 
be  it  silver,  cherry  pits,  or  porkbellies. 

Q.  What  else  could  Washington  do  to  revi- 
talize the  economy? 

A.  It  could  authorize  a  drastic  tax  cut. 
And  I  do  mean  a  real  cut:  not  just  a  slash  In 
the  rate  of  increase,  or  a  selective  cut  which 
is  offset  by  hikes  In  other  taxes,  as  the 
Reagan  income-tax  cuts  have  been. 

Q.  The  President  claims  that  his  economic 
program  will  be  kept  on  course  by  preserv- 
ing his  income-tax  rate  cuts,  no  matter  what 
other  kinds  of  taxes  he  imposes. 

A.  Nonsense.  All  taxes  impede  private  con- 
sumption or  Investment  and  to  that  extent 

prevent  the  market  from  performing  at  its 
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best.  As  I  discuss  fully  in  my  book  Power 
And  Market,  what  matters  is  not  the  type  of 
tax  but  the  overall  amount  of  the  tax 
burden.  By  that  standard,  Ronald  Reagan 
has  failed  utterly  as  a  taxcutter. 

Q.  What  about  replacing  the  graduated 
income  tax  with  some  sort  of  flat-rate  tax? 
A.  That  would  be  terrible.  I'm  very  much 
opposed  to  the  flat-rate  tax,  though  I  must 
admit  it  is  a  political  master-stroke.  In  the 
name  of  fairness  and  equal  treatment  such  a 
plan  would  place  a  larger  tax  burden  on  the 
middle  class,  which  already  pays  more  than 
its  share  of  the  government  take.  How  can 
this  be?  Well,  all  deductions  would  be  elimi- 
nated, meaning  that  deductions  for  interest 
on  homeowning.  medical  expenses,  invest- 
ment credits,  etc.,  would  no  longer  be  avail- 
able to  help  the  middle-class  taxpayer 
rescue  his  property  from  government.  The 
flat-rate  tax  also  means  that  tax  shelters, 
which  offer  outlets  for  investment  capital, 
would  be  eliminated,  and  it  would  launch  a 
tremendous  Increase  in  I.R.S.  GesUpo  ac- 
tivities as  the  government  searched  for 
those  using  illegal  shelters.  Then,  once 
Washington  had  us  all  locked  into  the  flat 
rate,  with  no  way  out  through  deductions  or 
shelters,  it  would  simply  raise  the  rate  as 
high  and  as  fast  as  it  desired. 
Q.  What  tax  system  would  you  advocate? 
A.  Well,  for  stariers,  I  favor  outright 
repeal  of  the  Income  tax.  I'm  not  in  love 
with  any  type  of  taxes,  but  the  Income  tax 
is  particularly  obnoxious  because  through  it 
the  I.R.S.  has  the  power  to  investigate  any 
area  of  our  private  lives.  There  would  be  no 
excuse  for  that  with,  say.  a  sales  tax. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  almost  universal 
appeal,  however,  to  the  notion  that  govern- 
ment ought  to  tax  the  rich,  or  tax  business 
profits,  before  it  hits  up  the  'common 
people." 

A.  This  is  again  a  demagogic  appeal  to 
"fairness"  which  can  only  stifle  Investment 
and  production.  When  those  with  money 
Invest  In  capital  goods  and  expansion,  every- 
body benefits.  Taxes  on  business  always  end 
up  being  paid  by  the  consumer  anyway, 
either  through  consumer  price  hikes  or  de- 
creased production  (which  means  fewer 
goods  and  higher  prices).  The  idea  that 
profits  can  be  taxed  at  no  cost  to  productivi- 
ty is  ludicrous,  because  out  of  profits  come 
investment  funds  for  expansion. 

Q.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  the  political  self- 
interest  of  the  Washington  Establishment 
to  prevent  adoption  of  the  reforms  you  sug- 
gest, since  they  would  leave  government 
with  much  less  power.  How  can  you  build  a 
political  base  for  a  theory  which  would  dras- 
tically reduce  the  role  of  politicians? 

A.  The  key  Is  to  educate  the  public  as  to 
the  benefits  of  a  Free  Market  system.  Cap- 
italists should  particularly  emphasize  the 
moral  justification  of  such  a  system.  One 
problem  with  Free  Market  economists  is 
that  they  tend  to  promote  capitalism  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency  alone.  That  approach 
concedes  morality  to  the  collectivists.  We 
should  attempt  to  persuade  by  appeals  to 
the  morality  of  advocating  freedom  over 
slavery. 

It  is  also  important  for  Free  Market  advo- 
cates to  form  issue  coalitions  based  on  self- 
interest,  which  "Liberals"  have  been  doing 
for  many  years.  We  should  work  with  busi- 
ness and  other  groups  on  issues  of  common 
agreement.  We  must  assemble  a  whole  pack- 
age of  separate  Issues  which  would  benefit 
Eui  assortment  of  groups,  a  sort  of  pro-free- 
dom coalition. 
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Q.  Are  you  optimistic  about  the  prospecU 
for  economic  recovery  over  the  next  couple 
of  years? 

A.  Well,  on  the  one  hand  the  economy 
continues  to  decline.  On  the  other  hand  this 
could  be  beneficial  in  the  long  run  because, 
as  actual  conditions  get  worse,  public  per- 
ceptions are  getting  better.  There  is  defi- 
nitely more  advocacy  of  pro-Free  Market 
and  pro-Lil>ertarlan  ideas  than  there  was 
even  a  few  years  ago. 

The  real  danger  is  that  people  will  see  the 
collapse  of  the  Reagan  program  as  a  failure 
of  capitalism.  It  is  therefore  crucially  impor- 
tant for  Conservatives  and  other  individual- 
ists to  break  with  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion hard  and  fast.  Otherwise,  believe  me. 
we'll  all  go  down  with  it.» 


NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
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HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 


•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  bill  that  I  believe 
will  help  to  counter  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  survival  of  our  civiliza- 
tion that  exists  today:  The  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  This  legislation,  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Policy  Act 
of  1983,  is  identical  to  a  bill  introduced 
by  our  former  colleague.  Mr.  Bingham, 
in  the  97th  Congress.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  reintroduce  it,  along  with 
13  cosponsors,  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing continued  debate  on  this  crucial 
question. 

The  spread  of  nuclear  capability  to 
nonnuclear  weapons  states,  or  horizon- 
tal proliferation,  is  an  issue  which  is 
often  obscured  by  discussion  of  the  ac- 
celerating arms  race  between  the  su- 
perpowers. But  it  presents  a  threat 
perhaps  even  more  dangerous.  With 
only  a  small  supply  of  plutonium.  a 
terrorist  group  could  hold  the  entire 
world  hostage.  With  materials  and 
technology  diverted  from  a  commer- 
cial nuclear  facility,  a  small  nation 
could  turn  a  regional  conflict  into  a 
catastrophic  nuclear  war. 

The  United  States,  as  the  world's 
largest  supplier  of  nuclear  materials, 
has  a  special  responsibility  to  insure 
the  prudent  and  peaceful  use  of  this 
technology.  It  was  out  of  this  responsi- 
bility that  Congress  passed  the  Nucle- 
ar Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  The  NNPA  pro- 
vided nonproliferation  Incentives,  such 
as  a  commitment  to  insure  reliable 
supplies  of  fuel  and  reactors  to  nations 
supporting  nonproliferation  efforts, 
while  at  the  same  time  blocking  ex- 
ports to  nonnuclear  weapons  states 
that  were  not  willing  to  submit  their 
facilities  and  fuel  to  safeguards  or  to 
pledge  they  would  not  explode  nuclear 
devices. 

The  5  years  that  have  passed  since 
implementation  of  these  controls  and 
incentives  have  shown  us  that  the  law 
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serves  U.S.  interests  well:  5  years  of 
experience,  however,  have  also  shown 
us  ways  in  which  the  act  can  be 
strengthened  and  improved.  Oversight 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  on  which  I  serve,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs  have  revealed 
loopholes  that  need  closing  and  incon- 
sistencies that  need  correction. 

As  an  example,  the  NNPA  requires 
approval  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission   (NRC).   under   stringent 
guidelines,  before  any  nuclear  fuel  or 
equipment  can  be  exported.  However, 
several  categories  of  technology  which 
have  potential  nuclear  applications  are 
licensed   for   export   by   the   Depart- 
ments of  Energy  and  Commerce  with- 
out any  requirement  for  NRC  or  State 
Department  review.  As  a  result,  some 
exports  and  transfers  of  nuclear  relat- 
ed items  have  been  approved  to  coun- 
tries like  Argentina  and  South  Africa 
which  do  not  adhere  to  full-scope  safe- 
guards. The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  close  these  gaps  by  making 
full-scope  safeguards  the  criterion  for 
all  nuclear  exports,  regardless  of  the 
reviewing  or  licensing  agency.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  provide 
tighter  guidelines  for  the  export  of 
highly  enriched  uranium,  promote  a 
more  central  role  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  nuclear  export  licensing  de- 
cisions, set  standards  for  the  program- 
matic approvsJ  of  transfers  of  U.S.- 
origin   nuclear   materials   by   foreign 
countries,  and  prohibit  the  export  of 
reprocessing  technology. 

Under  Mr.  Bingham's  leadership, 
the  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  Subcommittee  sjid  subsequently 
approved  and  ordered  reported  by  the 
full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
therefore  hopeful  that  the  committee 
will  again  act  favorably  on  this  issue 
early  in  this  session.  For  now,  I  would 
welcome  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  extremely  important  and  grave- 
ly serious  issue  and  their  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  legislation.  A  detailed  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 
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TITLE  i:  AOTHORIEATIOll  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
ENERGY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  OUTSIDE 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Background 

The  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act  of  1978 
(NNPA)  delegated  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOE)  to  grant  authoriza- 
tions for  firms  and  individuals  to  engage  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  production  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material,  such  as  plutonium  and 
enriched  uranium,  outside  the  United 
States.  Activities  typically  included  in  these 
authorizations  are  training,  provision  of  de- 
signs and  specialized  research  equipment 
with  nuclear  applications,  assistance  manag- 
ing nuclear  facilities,  and  transfer  of  nucle- 
ar equipment  and  fuel  from  third  countries. 

Such  activities  can  contribute  as  much  to 
proliferation  as  the  direct  export  of  nuclear 
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fuel  and  equipment  from  the  United  SUtes. 
Yet  while  the  direct  export  of  nuclear  fuel 
and  equipment  licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  (NRC)  is  governed  by  a 
tough  set  of  restrictions.  DOE  authoriza- 
tions are  not.  Notwithstanding  DOE's 
recent  revision  of  its  authorization  proce- 
dures, activities  can  still  be  authorized  to 
take  place  In  a  country  that  has  not  accept- 
ed fullscope  safeguard  Inspections  of  all  its 
nuclear  facilities  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  Even  if  a 
nonnuclear  weapons  state  acquired  and  det- 
onated a  bomb,  it  would  still  be  eligible  for 
DOE  authorized  activities.  Moreover,  as  tes- 
timony submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade 
has  confirmed,  DOE  continues  to  make 
these  authorizations  without  public  or  Con- 
gressional notice,  as  well  as  without  NRC 
concurrence  or  the  possibility  of  a  Congres- 
sional veto  by  concurrent  resolution.  The 
GAO  has  concluded  that  DOE's  administra- 
tion of  these  authorizations  "provides  too 
many  opportunities  for  arbitrary  executive 
branch  decisions." 

Recent  events  have  dramatized  this  weak- 
ness in  the  NNPA.  Press  accounts  reveal 
that  Westlnghouse  Corporation  is  contem- 
plating an  arrangement  that  would  permit 
the  sale  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor  to  Paki- 
stan through  a  third  country.  Pakistan  has 
not  agreed  to  fullscope  safeguards  and  sub- 
stantial evidence  exists  that  It  Is  on  the  road 
to  making  Its  own  nuclear  weapons.  In  a 
similar  incident,  DOE  approved  the  export 
to  Switzerland  last  year  of  a  process  control 
system  for  end  use  in  an  Argentinian  heavy- 
water  production   facility.   Argentina,   like 
Pakistan,  Is  not  eligible  under  the  NNPA  for 
NRC  licenses  for  fuel  or  equipment  because 
it  has  not  agreed  to  fullscope  safeguards. 
TTie  amendment 
The  amendment  strengthens  the  statuto- 
ry requirements  governing  DOE  authoriza- 
tions. First,  It  requires  that  all  authoriza- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  that 
the  Secretary  report  annually  on  all  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  DOE  authorizations. 
Second,  the  amendment  prohibiU  DOE  au- 
thorizations for  activities  In  a  nonnuclear 
weapons  state  that  does  not  accept  fullscope 
nuclear   safeguards   or   otherwise    fails   to 
meet  criteria  for  direct  nuclear  exports  li- 
censed by  the  NRC.  Likewise,  the  bill  would 
require  termination  of  authorizations  to  na- 
tions engaging  In  activities  such  as  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  device  by  a  nonnuclear 
weapons  state,  that  could  lead  to  a  halt  of 
exports  licensed  by  the  NRC.  A  Presidential 
waiver  of  these  requirements  and  a  Congres- 
sional veto  of  this  waiver  by  concurrent  res- 
olution is  provided  for  under  provisions  al- 
ready contained  In  the  NNPA  for  NRC  li- 
censed exports. 


TITLE  Ii:  HIGHLY  ENRICHED  URANIUM 

Background 

Title  II  Involves  the  export  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  (HEU).  HEU,  uranium 
highly  enriched  in  the  isotope  235,  U  used 
chiefly  for  nuclear  research.  But  it  Is  also 
capable  of  providing  the  explosive  for  a  nu- 
clear device.  The  United  States,  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance 
have  all  denoUted  bombs  with  HEU. 

The  United  States  can  play  an  important 
leadership  role  In  restricting  conunerce  in 
this  dangerous  substance.  For  one  thing,  the 
DOE  is  by  far  the  largest  world  exporter  of 
HEU.  For  another,  it  is  currently  undertak- 
ing a  program  to  develop  an  alternative  fuel 
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Congress  of  its  decision,  there  Is  no  provi- 
sion for  a  Congressional  veto. 

An  additional  concern  over  subsequent  ar- 
rangements has  surfaced  in  connection  with 
a  recently  announced  Administration  policy 
regarding  reprocessing  abroad.  Rather  than 
toughen  restrictions  on  subsequent  arrange- 
ments, the  Administration  proposes  to  ease 
them  for  select  countries  by  providing  long- 
term,  programmatic  approvals  for  reprocess- 
ing that  would  not  require  standard  case-by- 
case  review  through  subsequent  arrange- 
ments. While  the  Administration  has  yet  to 
Indicate  precisely  how  It  would  make  such 
approvals  In  light  of  the  restrictions  already 
existing  in  the  NNPA.  the  concept  of  pro- 
grammatic approval  clearly  conflicts  with 
the  case-by-caae  approach  anticipated  in  the 
Act  and,  in  addition,  would  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  diacotvage  countries  from 
engaging  in  the  separation  of  plutoniimi. 
Moreover,  while  programmatic  approvals 
would  constitute  roajor  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  Administra- 
tion has  not  indicated  how  It  will  use  these 
concessions  to  win  greater  allied  coopera- 
tion In  nuclear  non-proliferation  efforts. 

The  amendment 

Title  in  would  require  NRC  concurrence 
before  the  United  SUtes  could  grant  a  sub- 
sequent arrangement  for  reprocessing.  This 
replaces  the  original  provision  in  H.R.  6032, 
which  allowed  for  a  congressional  veto  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  subsequent  ar- 
rangements for  reprocessing. 

Title  III  would  permit  the  Administration 
to  grant  programmatic  approvals  for  reproc- 
essing through  new  or  amended  agreements 
for  cooperation.  As  a  condition  for  such  ap- 
provals, however,  the  country  for  which  the 
approval  is  made  must  have  established 
export  policies  of  its  own  prohibiting  nucle- 
ar sales  to  those  countries  that  do  not 
permit  fullscope  IAEA  safeguards.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  our  own  export  restrictions 
that  do  not  permit  NRC  licenses  for  exports 
to  countries  not  subject  to  fullscope  IAEA 
safeguards.  The  NNPA,  as  currently  writ- 
ten, provides  for  a  Congressional  veto  over 
agreements  for  cooperation. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  legislation,  the 
term  programmatic  approval  for  reprocess- 
ing is  defined  as  any  approval  governing  the 
reprocessing  and  retransfer  of  spent  fuel  In 
excess  of  31  metric  tons  or  of  plutonlum  In 
excess  of  240  kilograms.  A  large  nuclear 
power  reactor  produces  31  metric  tons  of 
spent  fuel  annually.  The  reprocessing  of 
this  fuel  produced  240  kilograms  of  Plutoni- 
um. 

TITU  Vr.  SFECinC  rOHCTIOIIS  OF  THX  SXCRE- 
TAKT  OP  DKRNSB  IN  RDCLXAK  NON-PROLIF- 
ERATIOII  MATTKRS 

Background 
Title  rv  addresses  the  role  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense  in  Executive  branch  nuclear 
non-proliferation  decision-making.  Above 
all,  nuclear  non-proliferation— the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons— is  a  national  defense 
problem.  For  this  reason,  the  NNPA  prohib- 
its export  licenses  for  nuclear  fuel  or  equip- 
ment unless  the  Executive  branch  believes 
the  sale  is  "not  inimical  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security".  Nevertheless,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  peripheral  to  most  of  our 
international  nuclear  decisions:  he  has  only 
a  consultative  role  in  decisions  to  grant 
export  licenses  and  to  permit  subsequent  ar- 
rangements. He  has  no  formal  say  whatso- 
ever concerning  agreements  for  cooperation, 
except  in  the  few  cases  where  such  agree- 
ments relate  to  military  partnerships. 
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This  lack  of  formal  DOD  involvement  In 
U.8.  ctmunerdal  nuclear  decisions  Is  particu- 
larly troublesome  today,  when  a  number  of 
countries  on  the  brink  of  confrontation 
might  well  seek  to  acquire  a  nuclear  bomb. 
The  United  SUtes,  for  example,  could  easily 
become  embroiled  in  any  conflict  that 
erupted  in  the  Middle  East.  Just  the  fear 
that  a  cotmtry  might  build  a  bomb  can 
cause  hostilities,  as  happened  last  year 
when  Israel  carried  out  a  preemptive  strike 
against  an  Iraqi  nuclear  facility,  which 
could  have  created  bomb-grade  material.  In 
the  midst  of  this  tension  it  Is  critical  that 
the  Department  of  Defense's  national  secu- 
rity perspective  play  a  large  role  In  our 
export  decisions. 

The  ameridment 

This  bill  gives  a  stronger  role  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  nuclear  decision-making. 
The  Secretary  would  have  a  de  facto  veto 
over  agreements  for  nuclear  cooperation, 
nuclear  export  licenses,  and  subsequent  ar- 
rangements. This  veto  would  stem  from  re- 
quirements that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
make  favorable  findings  and  Judgments 
before  final  decisions  are  reached  In  these 
areas  by  the  Executive  branch.  The  bill 
would  also  increase  DOD's  Influence  over 
decisions  in  the  sensitive  area  of  subsequent 
arrangements  (or  reprocessing. 

TTTLK  v:  EXPORTS  OP  RXPROCKSSIMG 

coMPomDrrs  ahd  tschhoumt  phohibitiom 
Background 

The  Administration  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  It  win  permit  the  export  of  re- 
processing technology.  This  marks  a  major 
shift  from  the  policies  of  previous  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  administrations  which 
not  only  blocked  the  export  of  reprocessing 
technology  but  declared  a  moratorium  on 
reprocessing  In  the  United  States.  This  pre- 
vious export  ban  was  imposed  because  it  was 
considered  neither  safe  nor  economical  to 
recover  plutonlum  through  reprocessing 
and  therefore,  reprocessing  should  not  be 
encouraged.  Witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Subcommittees  on  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs  and  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade  testified  in 
August  that  reprocessing  facilities  still 
cannot  be  adequately  safeguarded  and  that 
as  reprocessing  Increases  so  do  the  risks  of 
diversions  by  nations  or  subnational  groups. 
In  addition,  witnesses  pointed  out  that  Plu- 
tonium certainly  will  not  be  economical 
until  the  price  of  uranium  triples.  With  im- 
provements In  reactor  efficiency  the  price  of 
uraniiun  would  have  to  increase  seven  times. 
Moreover,  reprocessing  plants  abroad  have 
complied  dismal  operating  records,  which 
further  challenge  economic  and  safety  as- 
sumptions for  reprocessing.  By  opening  up 
the  possibility  that  it  will  export  reprocess- 
ing technology,  the  United  States  would  be 
sending  confusing  signals  to  allies  and  re- 
duces its  ability,  successfully  exercised  in 
the  past,  to  discourage  allies  not  to  export 
reprocessing  technology. 

The  amendment 

TlUe  V,  adopted  from  H.R.  6318,  would 
prohibit  the  export  of  essential  reprocessing 
components,  sensitive  reprocessing  technol- 
ogy, and  other  assistance  which  is  essential 
to  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing. 

title  vi:  exports  licensed  by  the 
department  op  commerce 

Background 
Like  the  Department  of  Energy  authoriza- 
tions for  nuclear  activities  abroad.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  export  licenses  for  nu- 


clear related  commodities  are  not  subject  to 
restrictions  comparable  to  those  governing 
NRC  export  licenses.  As  a  result,  items  on 
the  Conunerce  Nuclear  Referral  List,  which 
include  commodities  that  have  direct  appli- 
cation for  nuclear  weapons  production,  may 
be  sent  to  a  country  that  has  not  accepted 
fullscope  safeguards  or  provided  other  as- 
surances that  it  will  use  commercial  nuclear 
facilities  strictly  for  non-military  purposes. 
Indeed,  according  to  Commerce  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittees  on  International 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  and  on  Inter- 
national   Economic    Policy    and    Trade    In 
June,  the  department  Is  currently  permit- 
ting such  exporU  to  Pakistan.  South  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina,  all  countries  that  are 
considered  serious  proliferation  risks. 
The  amendment 
The  amendment  prohlbite  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  from  issuing  a  validated  li- 
cense for  the  export  to  a  non-nuclear  weap- 
ons state  of  goods  or  technology  that  are  to 
be  used  in  a  production  or  utilization  facili- 
ty or  are  likely  to  be  diverted  for  use  in  such 
a  facility  unless  the  recipient  country  ac- 
cepte  fullscope  IAEA  safeguards  and  other- 
wise meets  the  criteria  for  direct  nuclear  ex- 
ports to  nations  engaging  In  activities  that 
would  lead  to  a  halt  of  exports  licensed  by 
the  NRC.  A  Presidential  waiver  of  these  re- 
quirements and  a  congressional  veto  of  this 
waiver  by  concurrent  resolution  Is  provided 
for  under  provisions  already  contained  In 
the  NNPA  for  NRC  licensed  exporte.» 


FEWER  TEST  ANIMALS  COULD 
MEAN  SAFER  DRUGS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  fur  sUrts  flying  over  the 
merits  of  using  laboratory  animals  to 
test  effects  on  humans,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  article  the  once- 
over. 

[Prom  the  Economist,  Feb.  5, 19831 

Fewer  Test  Animals  Could  Mean  Safer 

Drugs 


How  to  avoid  repetitions  of  the  Opren 
affair?  Opren,  the  anti-arthritic  drug  made 
by  America's  Eli  Lilly,  went  through  all  the 
hurdles  of  pre-market  testing,  was  launched 
in  BriUin  in  1980  and  then  withdrawn  from 
the  market  two  years  later— after  nearly  100 
deaths  had  been  attributed  to  it.  Two  les- 
sons emerge:  the  inadequacy  of  present  pre- 
marliet  testing  procedures  and  the  need  for 
post-marketing  surveillance.  The  British 
government  has  Uken  on  board  one  lesson; 
it  has  set  up  a  working  party  to  look  Into 
post-marketing  surveillance.  Arguably,  It 
should  also  overhaul  premarketing  test  re- 
quirements. 

Anti-vivisectionlsts  might  fear  that  that 
would  mean  yet  more  nasty  tests  on  inno- 
cent animals.  That  was  the  upshot  of  the 
hasty  (and,  some  would  say,  haphazard) 
review  of  testing  undertaken  by  Britain's 
regulatory  authorities  in  the  wake  of  the 
thalidomide  disaster  20  years  ago.  It  would 
be  unlikely  to  be  the  result  today. 

A  consensus  is  emerging  among  scientists, 
within  and  without  the  drug  companies, 
that  a  more  rational  pre-market  testing 
regime  would  use  fewer  animals.  Savings 
both  of  time  and  money  could  be  reaped 
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with  no  sacrifice  In  standards  of  safety— and 
those  savings  could  go  some  way  to  defray- 
ing the  coats  of  post-marketing  surveillance. 
Drug  companies  would  be  able  to  get  a 
longer,  profitable  nm  from  patented  drugs. 
No  responsible  scientist  argues  that  safety 
testing  of  drugs  in  animals  can  be  dispensed 
with.  But  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  pitfalls— and  sheer  waste— in  such  test- 
ing now.  The  Council  for  International  Or- 
ganisations of  Medical  Sciences  (CIOMS) 
will  soon  publish  a  report  on  behalf  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  recommending 
new  guidelines  for  animal  tests  based  on  the 
growing  evidence  that  animal  tests  are  often 
ambiguous  and  sometimes  downright  mis- 
leading. 

Consider  Just  two  examples.  Suppose 
animal  tesU  showed  that  small  doses  of  a 
compound  touted  as  a  promising  new  drug 
for  heart  failure  caused  severe  side-effects 
In  dogs.  Would  you  approve  It?  The  com- 
pound Is  dlgoxin,  a  drug  widely  and  success- 
fully used  by  doctors.  In  humans,  another 
heart  drug  called  practolol  can  cause  blind- 
ness (the  pill  was  withdrawn  from  the 
market),  but  this  side-effect  cannot  be  mim- 
icked In  any  known  test  animal. 

The  way  a  drug  behaves  In  the  body  is 
complex.  Typically.  It  Is  first  absorbed  in 
the  bloodstream  and  carried  to  many  differ- 
ent tissues  (any  number  of  which  it  may 
have  an  Impact  on);  then  it  is  broken  down, 
or  metabolised  (and  the  producU  of  this 
process  may  also  have  an  Impact);  finally  it 
is  excreted.  The  precise  way  In  which  these 
steps  occur  differ  In  different  species. 
Animal  species  themselves  differ  and  no 
animal  species  is  a  replica  of  man.  For  ex- 
ample, the  anti-inflammatory  phenylbuta- 
zone is  broken  down  70  times  faster  in  some 
animals  than  In  humans. 

The  animals  most  commonly  used  In  labo- 
ratory tests— e.g.,  mice  and  rats— are  special- 
ly bred.  In  the  process,  individual  variations 
among  them  tend  to  be  minimised.  This  can 
be  useful;  you  know  that  you  should  be  able 
to  reproduce  the  results  in  rat  A  of  your 
Inbred  strain  In  rat  B.  But  it  can  cause  prob- 
lems. After  all,  people  are  not  alike  as  peas 
in  a  pod.  So  animal  tests  can  miss  anomalies 
caused  by  differences  among  humans. 

Take  one  extreme  case— yet  to  be  ex- 
plained. A  gastro-lntestlnal  drug  marketed 
worldwide  in  the  1970s  was  foimd  to  cause  a 
serious  neurological  disorder  known  as 
smon.  In  most  countries  cases  were  rare.  In 
Japan  smon  mowed  down  large  numbers  of 
Japanese. 

One  obvious  drawback  of  animals  Is  that 
they  cannot  talk.  They  cannot  tell  you 
about  such  "subjective"  side-effects  as 
nausea,  dizziness,  headache  or  Impotence. 
Nor  are  they  much  good  when  the  object  of 
the  testing  exercise  Is  to  find  out  whether  a 
drug  combats  depression  or  anxiety. 

There  are  less  obvious  drawbacks,  too. 
Animal  tests  rarely  show  up  aUergic  reac- 
tions, for  example.  Also,  a  laboratory  ani- 
mal's weight,  sex.  general  health,  housing 
conditions  and  diet  may  affect  the  results  of 
tests.  For  example,  rats  are  by  nature  forag- 
ers but  are  generally  given  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  food  in  a  lab.  Some  scientists  think 
this  Is  a  mistake.  It  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  laboratory  rats  have  a 
higher  Incidence  of  pancreatic  cancer  than 
their  wild  relatives.  Their  responses  may  be 
atypical  of  rats— let  alone  of  men. 

In  short,  animal  tests  may  not  only  let 
some  dangerous  drugs  get  by,  they  can  also 
cast  exaggerated  doubts  on  some  useful 
ones.  Britain's  department  of  health,  look- 
ing only  at  those  drugs  that  have  got  as  far 
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as  clinical  trials,  reckons  that  only  one  In 
four  toxic  side-effects  obaerved  in  animals 
actually  occurs  In  man.  The  CIOMS  report 
comments: 

"One  of  our  main  concerns  relating  to  the 
predictive  value  of  current  animal  tests  la 
that  potentially  useful  agenu  are  being  dis- 
carded because  of  adverse  effects  In  animal 
studies  that  would  have  no  human  counter- 
paxt  under  clinical  conditions  of  usage." 

So  what  Improvements  can  be  made  in 
animal  testing  procedures? 
The  CIOMS  report  recommends: 
Reducing  duplication.- There  Is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  insisting  that  toxicity  tesU  be  du- 
plicated In  different  countries— always  as- 
suming that  the  trials  In  one  country  (e.g.. 
Britain  or  the  United  SUtes)  are  reckoned 
to  be  properly  conducted. 

Earlier  testing  on  humans.— limited  tests 
on  human  volunteers,  carried  out  before  full 
clinical  trials  are  Justified,  could  highlight 
some  of  the  problems  that  "blind"  animal 
tests  alone  might  miss.  And  once  a  potential 
problem  was  spotted,  it  would  then  be  easier 
to  choose  the  most  relevant  animal  model 
for  further  testing. 

At  present,  there  tends  to  be  a  strict  hier- 
archy of  tests.  Drug  companies  do  their  own 
Initial  screening,  using  chemical  analyses 
and  a  range  of  useful  (if  not  foolproof)  tesU 
on  cells  or  tissues  in  lab  dishes.  Then  come 
an<m»i  tests  and  only  then  ones  on  humans. 
The  CIOMS  report  argues  regulators  should 
allow  movement  back  and  forth  between 
animal  and  human  studies. 

Dr.  <3erhard  Zbinden  of  the  University  of 
Zurich  and  a  leading  expert  on  the  drug- 
testing  field  makes  two  further  suggestions: 
Loosening  up  the  LDm  test.— This  is  a  test 
required  of  all  new  drugs  and  Is  used  to  de- 
termine the  dosage  of  the  drug  that  will  kill 
half  of  the  animals  to  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered. Different  doses  must  be  tested  and  on 
several  different  species— a  procedure  that 
means  using  serveral  batches  of  six  to  10 
animals  each.  Dr.  Zbinden  argues  that  this 
is  quite  excessive  merely  to  show  that  a 
drug  Is  dangerous.  The  West  German 
health  authorities  for  one  agree.  Last 
month  they  said  they  are  prepared  to 
reduce  by  75  percent  the  animal  numbers 
they  require  for  VDm.  saving  130,000  dogs, 
mice  and  rats  annually. 

Monitoring  early  signs  of  damage  in  ani- 
mals.—It  is  a  common  practice  to  keep  on 
pumping  a  drug  Into  an  animal  until  there 
are  manifest  signs  of  massive  damage  and 
then  kill  it  to  examine  the  damage.  But  in 
any  well-equipped  lab  it  should  be  possible 
to  run  a  whole  battery  of  tests  to  monitor 
ponible  signs  of  trouble  In  the  living  ani- 
mals, as  they  occur,  at  a  much  earlier 
stage — e.g.,  blood  and  enzyme  tests,  electro- 
cardlagrams,  blood-pressure  tests  and  all 
sorts  of  sophisticated  scans  from  X-rays  to 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance.  Such  diagnos- 
tic tests,  widely  used  in  man.  should  not 
only  avoid  unnecessary  suffering  and  cut 
down  on  animals  used.  More  to  the  point, 
they  could  also  catch  signs  of  trouble  at 
lower  doses— the  sort  of  doses  likely  to  be 
used  In  man. 

Such  recommendations  are  worth  consid- 
eration. They  may  not  save  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Professor  David  Grahiune-Smlth, 
heading  the  working  party  on  post-market- 
ing surveillance  in  BriUln.  hazards  the 
guess  that  sensible  cutbacks  In  animal  test- 
ing might  shave  less  than  10%  off  the 
glOOm  or  so  that  It  costs  to  get  a  drug  to 
market  these  days.  But  even  that  is  worth 
going  for— especially  if  it  means  more  ra- 
tional and  faster  testing  of  new  drugs.* 
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We  should  also  realize  that,  more  impor- 
tant than  a  specific  water  project  outlining 
a  certain  number  and  location  of  acres.  Gar- 
rison Diversion  is  an  Idea. 

The  idea  is  this:  North  Dakota  has  all  this 
water  in  one  place,  doing  itself  little  good. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  move  that  water 
and  put  it  to  better  use. 

The  idea  always  has  been  and  still  is 
sound,  and  the  idea  should  be  implemented. 

Furthermore,  North  DakoU  has  a  right  to 
a  water  project  for  agreeing  to  flood  out 
more  than  half  a  million  acres  to  create 
Lake  Sakakawea  and  prevent  flooding  of 
downstream  states. 

But,  that  doesn't  mean  the  state  has  a 
right  to  this  particular  project.  It  means  the 
state  has  a  right  to  compensation  by  what- 
ever project  or  projects  are  acceptable  to  a 
wide  array  of  interests. 

For  years,  this  newspaper  has  supported 
the  authorized  project  in  its  editorials,  be- 
lieving that  the  250,000-acre  project  was 
good  and  merely  the  first  phase  of  a  much 
bigger  water  plan. 

Thus,  it  is  no  small  step  for  us  to  urge 
that  the  current  project  be  de-authorized 
and  a  project  more  palatable  to  the  political 
powers  that  be,  as  well  as  to  our  own  farm- 
ers, be  authorized  instead. 

"The  reason  we've  come  to  this  conclusion 
is  that  it's  time  to  make  measurable 
progress  on  a  water  project  for  North 
Dakota,  rather  than  continue  to  get  very 
little. 

What  is  an  acceptable  alternative? 

We  can't  say  for  sure.  That's  something  to 
be  planned  out  by  our  State  Water  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

But  here  are  some  ideas: 

If  we  agree  to  deauthorize  Garrison,  per- 
haps the  feds  would  finance  a  municipal 
and  industrial  water  pipeline  project  not 
only  for  the  southwest  area  of  the  state,  but 
for  the  eastern  part  as  well. 

Even  that  project  would  not  fully  compen- 
sate for  flooding  the  Missouri  River  bottom- 
lands. 

The  state  should  push.  then,  for  federal 
financing  of  some  of  the  items  in  the  huge 
1983  SUte  Water  Plan  the  Water  Commis- 
sion is  presenting  to  the  Legislature. 

Let's  come  up  with  something  everyone 
can  agree  on  and  do  it.  Having  some  water 
project  is  a  whole  lot  better  than  sticking  to 
a  principle  and  having  none. 

Our  politicians  should  show  the  leader- 
ship required  and  admit  that  big  changes 
are  needed  for  this  state  to  get  the  uses  it 
deserves  out  of  its  water. 

Mitigation  Plans  Divide  Home  Folks  Too 
(By  Greg  Turosak) 

Congress  isn't  the  only  place  where  the 
Garrison  Diversion  project  is  finding  rough 
going  these  days. 

Reaction  to  the  recent  release  of  a  new 
wildlife  mitigation  proposal  is  a  reminder 
that  there  are  North  Dakotans,  too.  who 
oppose  Garrison. 

It's  not  just  Easterners,  or  environmental- 
ists, or  foreigners,  who  don't  like  the  water 
project,  as  Garrison's  supporters  sometimes 
make  it  seem. 

It's  also  farmers,  and  others,  right  here  in 
North  Dakota. 

The  big  issue  is  the  identification  and  ac- 
quisition of  suitable  wildlife  habitat  to  re- 
place that  which  will  be  lost  to  project 
canals  and  reservoirs. 

Under  the  original  mitigation  plan  for  the 
project,  about  146,000  mitigation  acres  were 
to  be  acquired;  mostly  drained  wetlands  now 
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being  farmed.  Condemnation  was  to  be  used 
as  needed. 

In  1981.  controversy  became  so  sharp  over 
mitigation  that,  in  order  to  stem  a  growing 
revolt.  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  had 
to  promise  that  mitigation  acreage  would  be 
acquired  from  willing  sellers  only. 

Early  this  year,  a  state/federal  committee 
began  working  on  a  new  plan. 

This  time,  only  41.800  acres  for  mitigation 
are  being  talked  about. 

Partly  that's  because  the  plan  mitigates 
only  for  the  habiut  losses  associated  with 
the  85.000-acre  Phase  I  of  the  250.000-acre 
Garrison  Diversion  project.  Also,  the  con- 
cept of  mitigation  has  changed  to  one  of  in- 
tensive management  of  fewer  acres  to 
produce  a  certain  number  of  waterfowl. 

The  committee  believed  that  reducing  the 
number  of  acres  needed,  acquiring  only  on  a 
willing  basis  and  accepting  lands  other  than 
drained  wetlands  would  make  the  plan  ac- 
ceptable. 

However,  groups  of  farmers  showed  up  at 
recent  meetings  in  Carrington  and  Bismarck 
to  oppose  the  new  plan.  Sixty-one  farmers 
from  the  Rush  Lalce  area,  where  the  com- 
mittee proposed  restoration  of  6.300  acres  of 
wetlands,  signed  a  petition  against  the  Rush 
Lake  proposal. 

Eventually,  the  committee  dropped  plans 
for  Rush  Lake.  But,  to  keep  the  total  of 
41,800,  the  conunittee  simply  added  the 
6,300  acres  to  the  10.000  other  acres  of  re- 
storable  wetlands  it  projects  acquiring.  Just 
where  hasn't  been  specified. 

Nancy  Rockwell,  who  co-chairs  the  com- 
mittee, said  the  opposition  of  the  landown- 
ers "was  an  eye-opener"  to  her. 

The  committee  came  out  with  the  Rush 
Lake  proposal  "to  see  what  we'd  generate, 
and  we  generated  a  lot  of  concern."  she  said. 

But.  she  says,  when  the  committee  aban- 
doned the  Rush  Lake  proposal  it  demon- 
strated that  the  mitigation  plan  "has  a  lot 
of  flexibUity. " 

If  acreage  can't  be  obtained  in  one  area, 
somewhere  else  will  be  tried,  so  long  as  the 
legal  and  biological  requirements  of  mitiga- 
tion are  met. 

"The  acquisition  of  wildlife  mitigation 
land  in  North  Dakota  is  a  very  controversial 
issue,  and  we  knew  that  going  into  it," 
Rockwell  says.  "Mitigation  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  an  issue.  I  don't  think  this  plan 
is  going  to  settle  the  controversy,  but  I 
think  it's  a  good  start." 

She  points  out  that  only  "marginally  pro- 
ductive" farmland  will  be  acquired,  and  that 
the  state  has  a  list  of  20.000  acres  farmers 
have  said  they  are  willing  to  sell.  Not  all 
this  is  suitable  mitigation  acreage. 

On  the  other  side  are  farmers'  like  Darwin 
Fisher  of  Ypsllanti  who  opposes  Garrison 
and  was  recently  elected  to  the  25-member 
Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  board  of  di- 
rectors. Fisher  looks  at  Garrison  and  won- 
ders about  the  agricultural  economics. 

He  says  that,  under  law,  no  project  water 
can  be  used  to  irrigate  crops  in  surplus 
status,  such  as  com  and  wheat.  He  wonders 
whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  irrigate 
other  crops. 

Voicing  a  common  farmers'  complaint,  he 
says,  "We  don't  need  production;  we  need 
price." 

He  thinks  irrigation  should  be  dropped 
from  Garrison  and  it  should  become  a  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supply  project 
using  pipelines. 

He  also  says  we  shouldn't  go  around  pro- 
posing projects  that  require  so  many  mitiga- 
tion acres  in  the  first  place; 


"If  a  project  requires  half  an  acre  of  miti- 
gation, I'm  against  it,"  he  says. 

Fisher  and  other  opponents  wonder 
whether  all  the  acres  needed  for  mitiga- 
tion—not just  in  Phase  1.  but  beyond— can 
in  fact  be  acquired  on  a  willing-seller  basis. 

They're  still  suspicious. 

Having  had  this  go-round  in  North  DakoU 
the  new  mitigation  plan  goes  to  Washington 
for  review. 

The  plan,  submitted  to  Walt  Thursday, 
will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  be  available  for  nationwide  public  com- 
ment. Several  more  hearings  are  likely  in 
Norih  Dakota. 

From  what  has  happened  here  so  far.  it 
appears  Garrison's  promoters  have  more 
than  just  the  252  U.S.  House  members  who 
voted  against  Garrison  12  days  ago.  the  Ca- 
nadians and  the  environmentalists  to  con- 
vince that  the  project  should  be  built. 

They've  got  a  number  of  North  Dakota 
farmers  to  convince,  too.* 
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The  MX  program  I  am  afraid  will  not 
funnel  the  jobs  or  money  to  the  people  who 
need  them  the  most. 
Thank  you. 
Yours  truly. 

Richakd  N.  Fularz.  8r., 

Orwell.  Ohio.* 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  much  satisfaction  in  the  $11  bil- 
lion reduction  in  defense  spending  an- 
nounced earlier  this  year  by  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger.  Clearly, 
the  defense  budget  needed  cutting, 
and  the  Reagan  administration  finally 
surrendered  on  that  score.  But,  in  the 
words  of  my  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
Carl  Levin,  the  cuts  are  not  enough 
and  are  in  the  wrong  places.  Major 
items,  such  as  the  MX,  should  have 
been  cut  instead  of  manpower  services 
and  training. 

When  you  are  looking  at  a  budget 
deficit  of  more  than  $200  billion.  $11 
billion  does  not  go  very  far.  It  is  time 
to  rethink  our  priorities  on  the  de- 
fense budget.  A  strong  military  is  only 
one  measure  of  a  strong  nation— we 
must  focus  on  restoring  American 
prosperity  and  putting  our  people 
back  to  work. 

Despite  our  overwhelming  defeat  of 
the  MX  last  session,  the  grandiose 
missile  system  refuses  to  die.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  poignant  letter  from  a  con- 
cerned constituent  in  my  district.  In 
his  mind,  our  priorities  are  clear. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Eckart:  I  am  indeed 
concerned  about  the  President's  proposed 
MX  program.  It  will  take  1  billion  dollars 
just  to  start  this  program.  With  12  million 
people  out  of  work  I  would  like  to  see  this 
money  spent  where  it  is  really  needed,  to 
create  new  jobs. 

This  Is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  see 
soup  kitchens  for  the  hungry.  Dennis,  these 
people  want  to  work!  Let's  help  them.  I  am 
fortunate,  I  have  a  good  job  at  Kennametal 
here  in  Orwell.  We  are  not  doing  the  best 
but  we  are  working.  I  am  writing  for  the 
many  who  want  jobs. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CRISIS 

HON.  JOHN  McCAIN 

or  ARIZONA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  opportunity  to  submit 
testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security;  it  is  based  on  a  series 
of  highly  successful  meetings  I  held  on 
this  subject  in  the  First  District  of  Ari- 
zona. Both  wage  earners  and  recipi- 
ents alike  in  my  district  are  profound- 
ly concerned  about  the  present  state 
of  the  social  security  system.  In  our  at- 
tempt to  come  to  grii>s  with  social  se- 
curity's many  problems,  I  thoughts 
would  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  many  con- 
stituents I  have  spoken  with,  and  offer 
some  concrete  solutions  to  help  solve 
the  social  security  crisis. 

STATEMEirr  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  S. 

McCain 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  I  welcome 
having  the  opportunity  to  present  to  this 
Subcommittee  not  only  my  concerns  but 
also  those  of  the  citizens  of  Arizona's  First 
Congressional  District  regarding  the  very 
serious  financial  crisis  facing  the  Social  Se- 
curity System. 

Last  month  I  held  twenty  forums  on 
Social  Security  throughout  my  District  in 
which  over  6,000  senior  citizens  attended.  I 
returned  to  Washington  with  a  heightened 
sense  of  awareness  and  understanding  that 
Social  Security  remains  sacred  in  American 
Politics.  However,  I  also  learned  that  it 
must  finally  be  removed  from  political  plati- 
tudes such  as  the  all  too  familiar  campaign 
promises  of  "preserving  Social  Security"  or 
"resisting  any  cuts  in  benefits  to  protect  the 
elderly  poor."  The  estimated  6,000  people 
who  attended  these  meetings  did  so  because 
they  have  heard  these  promises  one  time 
too  many.  The  elderly  feel  threatened  and 
betrayed,  and  they  are  angry.  They  are 
angry  because  now,  after  years  of  Congres- 
sional and  Executive  band-aid  approaches  to 
solving  the  impending  Social  Security  crisis, 
they  realize,  as  Washington  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  now  realize  that  Social  Securi- 
ty's financial  troubles  are  neither  minor  nor 
temporary— they  are  immediate. 

America's  awareness  of  this  was  realized 
last  month  when  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform  released  recom- 
mendations for  the  present  and  long-term 
financing  of  the  Social  Security  System. 

These  hearings  will  serve  to  strengthen 
and  more  clearly  define  exactly  what  the 
final  package  will  include.  During  your  de- 
liberations I  strongly  urge  that  two  other 
items  be  taken  into  consideration  in  con- 
junction with  the  overall  revamping  of  the 
current  system. 

The  first  of  these  being  the  inclusion  of 
all  current  and  future  Members  of  Congress 
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under  the  Social  Security  System.  I  have 
joined  with  33  of  my  colleagues  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  stating  "...  by 
subjecting  ourselves  to  FICA  taxation  and 
bringing  ourselves  under  the  benefit  struc- 
ture. Members  of  this  body  will  have  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  future  of  Social  Security 
which  is  now  lacking.  Others  who  rely  on 
the  System  and  who  must  pay  into  it  should 
have  that  reassurance." 

Just  as  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions call  for  coverage  of  all  newly  hired 
Federal  employees,  this  Subconmjittee  must 
consider  the  inclusion  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress—even if  only  for  newly  elected  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  yet  acquired  vested  bene- 
fits. The  American  people  deserve  more 
than  lip  service  from  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Let's  put  an  end  to  this  attitude 
of  "do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do." 

The  second  situation  which  has  steadily 
worsened  is  that  we  are  now  paying  about 
$1  bUlion  each  year  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits to  people  who  live  outside  of  the  United 
States.  These  people  have  all  previously 
worked  in  the  U.S.  and  have  paid  into  the 
Social  Security  System;  however,  some  have 
paid  only  very  small  amounts.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  this  type  of  additional  drain 
on  the  already  overburdened  Social  Security 
fund.  I  think  the  law  should  be  changed  to 
remove  from  eligibility  those  non-citizens 
who  live  and  work  in  the  United  States  tem- 
porarily and  then  return  to  their  homeland 
and  receive  Social  Security  benefits.  These 
people  should  receive  what  they  have  paid 
into  the  system,  but  no  more. 

This  change,  according  to  the  GAO  would 
save  upwards  of  $700  million  a  year.  This 
savings  seems  almost  absurd  when  looking 
at  the  $169  billion  needed  over  the  next 
seven  years  in  tax  revenues  or  benefit  reduc- 
tions to  cover  most  of  the  estimated  $150 
billion  shortfall  over  the  same  period. 

In  purely  financial  terms,  these  critics  are 
probably  correct.  The  same  criticism  could 
also  be  aimed  at  the  small  amount  of  reve- 
nue that  would  actually  be  generated  by 
bringing  Members  of  Congress  into  the 
System.  However,  if  we  think  in  these 
terms.  I  think  we've  missed  the  point.  It  is 
obvious  that  changes  will  be  enacted.  Those 
paying  into  the  system  will  be  required  to 
pay  more.  Those  drawing  from  the  system 
will  be  required  to  pay  taxes  on  their  bene- 
fits, and  those  not  currently  under  the 
system  will  be  required  to  join.  These  are 
the  changes  that  will  generate  the  billions 
of  dollars  needed  to  insure  the  future  stabil- 
ity of  the  System.  The  changes  that  I  have 
discussed,  although  not  crucial  to  the  over- 
all refinancing  package,  would  prove  equally 
as  valuable,  although  not  in  a  dollar 
amount.  They  would  instead  send  a  message 
to  the  American  people  that  we  do  care,  we 
understand  and  we  should  all  bear  the 
burden  of  getting  Social  Security  back  on  a 
sound  financial  footing. 

I  applaud  the  work  of  this  Subcommittee 
as  well  as  the  full  Committee  in  your  efforts 
to  arrive  at  a  timely  and  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  the  financial  crisis  facing  Social 
Security— a  crisis  that  has  been  allowed  to 
ferment  for  far  too  long.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  Congress  will  coalesce  in  support 
of  legislation  that,  although  not  perfect, 
will  represent  real  compromise  and  coopera- 
tion transcending  partisan  political  inter- 
ests. 
Thank  you.* 
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SIJBSIDIES  AND  THEIR 
ON  AMERICAN  AUTO- 
CONSUMERS 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

or  MISSOURI 
IH  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursi  lay,  February  10,  1983 
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refund,  et  cetera,  that  is  not  offered  to 
all  other  ultimate  purchasers  of  the 
same  model  during  the  same  time 
period: 

Fourth.  Provides  an  exception  for 
sales  to  units  of  Federal.  SUte,  or 
local  governments,  so  that  such  units 
of  governments  may  purchase  automo- 
biles at  a  lower  price  than  other  pur- 
chasers: and 

Fifth.  Provides  several  amendments 
to  the  Good  Faith  Act  which  are  tech- 
nical in  nature  and  which  are  intended 
to  clear  up  ambiguities  which  current- 
ly exist  in  the  act.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA'S  BLACK 
EAGLES 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OP  CAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  we  commemorate  the  contribu- 
tions and  achievements  of  black  Amer- 
icans during  the  206  years  of  our  coun- 
try's existence.  In  recognition  of  Black 
History  Month,  I  am  proud  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  group  of  men  and  women 
who  add  a  distinguished  and  com- 
mendable chapter  to  American  histo- 
ry. They  are  the  Black  Eagles,  the 
men  and  women  of  the  99th  Fighter 
Squadron,  the  332d  Fighter  Group, 
the  447th  Bombardment  Group  and 
the  477th  Composite  Group— Ameri- 
ca's black  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II. 

Black  American  history  has  always 
been  marked  by  a  barrier  that  had  to 
be  broken  or  a  success  that  had  to  be 
achieved  in  order  to  help  America  real- 
ize and  understand  the  basic  tenets  of 
its  democratic  ideals.  The  history  of 
the  Black  Eagles  proves  no  exception. 
Bom  out  of  an  experiment  at  Ala- 
bama's Tuskegee  Institute  to  test  the 
combat  and  leadership  capabilities  of 
black  military  personnel,  the  Black 
Eagles  overcame  the  barriers  of  segre- 
gation and  prejudicial  criticism  of 
their  innate  abilities  to  attain  merito- 
rious achievements  for  themselves,  for 
America,  and  for  generations  of  black 
Americans. 

Individual  accolades  can  be  noted  for 
many  in  the  legion,  among  them  Wen- 
dell O.  Pruitt  and  Gwynne  Pierson 
who  with  two  other  pilots  totally  dis- 
abled a  German  destroyer  with  only 
the  machineguns  equipped  on  their 
planes.  This  feat  had  never  been  ac- 
complished before.  Together,  the  99th 
Fighter  Squadron  and  the  332d  Fight- 
er Group  flew  over  200  missions  as 
heavy  bomber  escorts  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  Balkans  without 
losing  a  single  bomber  to  enemy 
planes.  Only  the  Black  Eagles  can 
make  that  claim. 

Their  success  in  battle  was  matched 
by  personal  success  as  well.  To  the 
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bomber  crews  they  protected  they 
were  called  'Red  Tailed  Angels."  In 
appreciation  of  the  Eagles'  dedication 
to  guaranteeing  the  safe  return  of 
bomber  fleets.  For  the  military,  their 
successful  exploits  were  used  as  a  basis 
to  demonstrate  that  blacks  could  per- 
form well  in  combat  and  leadership 
roles,  which  figured  prominently  in 
President  Truman's  signing  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  to  integrate  the  U.S. 
military.  As  black  Americans  they  are 
all  'aces,"  because  the  decision  to  go 
to  war  for  their  .country,  a  country 
that  deprived  them  of  basic  human 
rights,  proves  best  of  all  the  compe- 
tence and  unheralded  character  of 
some  of  the  greatest  men  and  women 
In  American  history. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  Tony  Brown,  pub- 
lisher of  Tony  Brown's  Journal,  with- 
out whom  the  story  of  the  Black 
Eagles  might  never  be  known.  His  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  January-March 
Journal  captures  the  multlfaceted  sig- 
nificance of  their  achievement  with 
unquestioned  clarity.  The  unflagging 
effort  and  genuine  sense  of  pride  that 
is  clearly  expressed  in  his  recreation  of 
their  story  is  reflective  of  an  undaunt- 
Ing  spirit  which  guarantees  that  the 
history  of  black  Americans  will 
become  permanently  included  in  the 
annals  of  American  history.  For  this, 
all  Americans  are  indebted. 

Equally  notable  in  the  January- 
March  issue  of  Tony  Brown's  Journal 
is  Col.  Edward  C.  Gleed's  intriguing 
account  of  how  the  Black  Eagles  came 
to  be  and  how  they  mastered  the  chal- 
lenge put  before  them.  A  deputy  com- 
mander in  the  332d  Fighter  Wing, 
Colonel  Gleed  was  the  first  black  to 
fly  a  P-39  Aerocobra  patrol  aircraft 
while  a  cadet  at  Tuskegee. 

Today  the  legacy  of  the  Black 
Eagles'  successful  challenge  survives  in 
the  Tuskegee  Airmen.  Inc.,  an  organi- 
zation whose  general  purpose  is  the 
promotion  of  historical,  scientific,  and 
social  research  and  the  granting  of 
scholarships  to  American  youth  seek- 
ing careers  in  aviation  and  aerospace. 
For  the  10,000  men  and  women  of  the 
Tuskegee  experiment,  it  is  a  legacy  of 
excellence.  For  millions  of  Americans, 
it  is  a  legacy  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud— character  and  determination.* 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT 
DEMONSTRA-nON  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
concern  has  arisen  over  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  in  housing  and  community 
development  programs.  Economic  de- 
velopment and  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams will  be  severely  cut  and  funding 


for  the  community  development  block 
grants  will  be  frozen.  Additionally, 
with  the  unemployment  rate  remain- 
ing at  perilously  high  levels,  we  must 
turn  to  new  avenues  to  promote  busi- 
ness, Jobs,  and  adequate  housing  for 
the  needy. 

Throughout  the  United  SUtes. 
neighborhood  development  organiza- 
tions have  effectively  contributed  to 
the  public  welfare  through  their  ac- 
tivities in  housing  rehabilitation.  Job 
training,  service  delivery,  new  enter- 
prise development,  and  other  endeav- 
ors. Numerous  commimity  groups  in 
my  congressional  district,  the  Bronx, 
are  working  together  to  try  to  revive 
what  was  once  a  thriving  center  of  in- 
dustry, transportation,  and  communi- 
ty development.  Historic  districts, 
such  as  the  Longwood  community,  are 
being  preserved  by  tenant  associations 
and  rehabilitation  efforts  are  under- 
way at  the  South  Bronx  Development 
Organization,  Bronx  Venture,  and  the 
Mid-Bronx  Desperadoes.  The  South- 
east Bronx  Community  Organization 
is  now  restoring  1.169  formerly  aban- 
doned apartment  units. 

One  neighborhood  development  or- 
ganization, the  Don't  Move— Improve 
Association,  has  undertaken  an  effort 
to  secure  the  expansion  of  the  New 
York  City  Fire  Department's  Red  Cap 
anti-arson  squad.  By  obtaining  chari- 
table contributions  from  private  foun- 
dations, businesses,  and  individuals. 
Don't  Move— Improve  is  seeking  to  fi- 
nance the  expansion  of  the  program 
that  has  saved  countless  lives  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  property 
damage.  Community  development 
groups,  such  as  Banana  Kelly,  the 
South  Bronx  Overall  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corp..  and  the  Bronx  Frontier 
Development  Corp.,  are  conducting 
numerous  housing  and  energy  conser- 
vation projects.  Other  successful  pro- 
grams Include  the  restoration  of  the 
Bronx  River  and  the  conversion  of 
vacant  lots  into  flourishing  fruit  and 
vegetable  gardens. 

The  industrial  development  of  the 
Bronx,  an  essential  step  in  the  revltal- 
ization  of  New  York  City's  economy,  is 
being  pursued  by  the  South  Bronx  De- 
velopment Corp.  and  the  Bronx  2000 
Local  Development  Corp.  It  is  evident 
that  neighborhood  development  orga- 
nizations are  vital  to  the  community 
life  and  economic  recovery  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  During  a  recession, 
such  as  the  one  we  are  facing  today, 
nonprofit  community  organizations 
are  desperately  needed  to  assist  the 
poor.  However,  they  are  severely  re- 
stricted by  decreases  in  private  contri- 
butions and  public  funding. 

To  insure  the  vitality  of  these  com- 
munity groups,  I  will  be  introducing, 
along  with  Congressman  Bill  Coyne. 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Dem- 
onstration Act  to  provide  Federal 
matching  funds  to  private  nonprofit 
neighborhood  organizations.  This  bill 
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will  enable  community  organizations 
to  continue  the  fight  to  maintain  ade- 
quate housing  stock  and  Job  opportu- 
nities and  to  intensify  business  expan- 
sion and  community  development.  Ini- 
tiatives, such  as  this  legislation,  are 
vital  to  the  revitalization  of  urban 
America  and  the  uplifting  of  our  Na- 
tion's poor.« 


REALITY  AND  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCONSIll 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article  by  Mark 
Falcoff  which  was  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  8.  1983. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  best  edi- 
torials I  have  seen  on  the  subject  of 
U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador. 
The  article  follows: 

Rbautt  and  El  Salvador 
(By  Mark  Falcoff) 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  curious 
atmosphere— half  street  carnival,  half-inqui- 
sition—that now  surrounds  the  El  Salvador 
certification  process,  no  doubt  the  exercise 
itself  serves  one  constructive  purpose:  it 
compels  us  to  reexamine  semiannually  what 
we  are  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  in  that  coun- 
try, and  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there 
might  not  be  another,  better  way. 

One  such  effort  was  a  column  by  Stephen 
S.  Rosenfeld  ("SluKKing  It  Out  In  El  Salva- 
dor," op-ed.  Jan.  381.  In  it,  he  proposed  a 
"diplomatic  Initiative"  under  which  "there 
would  be  a  cease-fire  and  the  two  sides 
would  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  political 
futiu*."  The  Salvadoran  government 
"would  lose  the  support  (for  its  electoral 
plan]  it  now  geU  from  the  United  States 
...  in  return,  it  would  gain  a  cease-fire." 
The  opposition,  he  added,  "would  lose  the 
edge  that  accures  to  it  by  its  military  pres- 
sure, but  would  get  an  earned  or  agreed 
place  in  the  political  sun." 

In  that  presumably  happy  eventuality, 
"the  two  sides  would  be  left  to  work  out 
their  own  poUtlcal  future."  which— he  can- 
didly adds— "would  no  doubt  be  ragged  and 
irregular."  But,  he  concluded,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Reagan  administration  to  ex- 
haust the  "diplomatic  means"  available  to 
ensure  that  In  El  Salvador,  "one  way  or  an- 
other, the  popular  will  Is  finally  honored." 

Diplomatic  solutions  come  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  If  what  Rosenfeld  is  proposing  is 
something  other  than  a  disguised  withdraw- 
al—and I  think  it  Is— then  it  must  satisfy 
two  fundamental  questions:  1)  what  is  our 
middle-  and  long-term  purpose?  and  2)  what 
are  the  possibilities  of  achieving  it  by  the 
means  proposed? 

If  what  we  wish  to  do  Is  to  honor  the 
"popular  will."  we  might  begin  by  noting 
that  In  El  Salvador,  at  any  rate,  that  has  al- 
ready been  provisionally  accomplished- 
through  free  elections.  It  Is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  force  of  cultural  stereotypes 
(as  well  as  some  pretty  unscrupulous  propa- 
ganda) that  many  Americans  simply  find  it 
impossible  to  credit  any  electoral  result  In 
Latin  America  that  does  not  result  in  a  re- 
sounding triumph  for  the  "revolutionaries." 
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True.  In  El  Salvador  the  left  chose  not  to 
participate,  but  even  by  the  most  generous 
estimates  this  would  have  removed  only  15 
percent  of  the  national  community  from  the 
deliberations.  Doubtless  the  results  them- 
selves do  not  point  In  a  single,  unambiguous 
direction  for  public  policy  In  that  country— 
but  why  should  they?  The  real  Issue  is  why 
so  small  a  proportion  of  abstaining  voters 
should  be  regarded  as  virtually  an  entire 
disenfranchised  nation,  much  like  the 
blacks  In  South  Africa. 

Second,  the  violent  left  in  El  Salvador  ia 
by  its  own  admission  fighting  not  for  "a 
place  in  the  political  sun"— so  many  Jobs  in 
the  ministry  of  education,  so  many  changes 
in  the  land-reform  bill— but  for  a  whole  new 
political  order  informed  by  Marxist  values. 
If  we  are  spealdng  of  a  poUtlcal  settlement 
in  the  extreme  short  run,  no  doubt  the 
rebels  will  be  happy  enough  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  a  formula  for  power-sharing  with 
the  parties  of  the  Salvadoran  center  and 
right. 

But  after  a  century  pockmarked  by  the 
failure  of  "coalition  governments"— whether 
In  St.  Petersburg,  Prague  or  elsewhere— we 
have  no  right  to  pretend  Ignorance  of  what 
tills  will  mean  In  practice.  Granted,  some  of 
our  European  allies  and  the  Mexicans  pro- 
fess to  find  this  eventuality  quite  accepU- 
ble,  but  there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
Americans,  particularly  those  of  a  Uberal 
temperment.  should  make  the  cynicism  of 
other  nations  their  own. 

Third  and  finally,  while  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  United  SUtes  could  shut  off  mili- 
tary aid  and  thus  compel  the  Salvadoran 
government  to  observe  a  cease-fire,  as  some 
suggest,  who  would  compel  the  other  side  to 
keep  its  part  of  the  bargain?  To  pin  that 
hope,  as  Rosenfeld  does,  on  our  "lAtln 
American  diplomatic  friends"  glosses  over 
the  Inconvenient  fact  that  these  same  allies 
looked  the  other  way  when  their  painfully 
fashioned  accord  in  Nicaragua— which  In- 
cluded nonallgnment  and  free  elections- 
was  precipitately  overturned  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Nor  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  much  in  this 
regard  from  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
Those  who  Imagine  that  this  Is  the  fault  of 
the  Reagan  administration  need  to  be 
brought  up  sharply  by  the  facts:  the  Sandi- 
nistas had  already  fixed  their  present  inter- 
national role  when  President  Carter  finally 
felt  compelled  to  shut  off  aid.  There  may 
yet  be  some  value— obscure  and  not  yet  es- 
tablished—to one  more  approach  to  Mana- 
gua. (For  all  we  know,  It  may  already  have 
been  made.)  But  by  now  it  should  be  clear 
that  pragmatism  and  good  sense  are  not  the 
overarching  values  of  the  government  there. 
Insofar  as  Central  America  as  a  whole  is 
concerned,  it  Is  one  thing  to  object  to  a 
policy  because  it  is  unpleasant  and  difficult, 
another  because  it  Is  wrong.  Throughout 
the  debate  over  El  Salvador,  this  distinction 
seems  to  have  been  lost.  Is  the  present 
course  really  so  bad  that  it  justifies  leaping 
Into  a  void  of  good  intentions  and  diplomat- 
ic spit-and-ballng-wire? 

We  are  speaking  here  not  to  those  critics 
who  believe  that  Marxist  governments  are 
not  merely  the  wave  of  the  future  in  Cen- 
tral America,  but  much  preferable  to  any 
other.  With  such  people  there  can  be  no  ar- 
gument; they  are  simply  wrong.  But  the  rest 
of  us  deserve  better— by  the  dicUtes  of  real- 
ism and  of  our  own  values.  And  so  do  the 
people  of  El  Salvador.* 
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•  Mr.  L£A  :H  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  day  bi  ings  new  reports  of  blood- 
shed and  growing  instability  in  Cen- 
tral Americi.  Along  with  Representa- 
tive Stephim  Solarz  (Democrat,  New 
York).  I  rtcently  visited  six  Central 
American  n  itions.  We  met  with  repre- 
sentatives <f  groups  from  across  the 
political  sp(  ctrum.  from  democratical- 
ly elected  p  -esidents  to  the  revolution- 
legitimatize  j  leadership  of  Nicaragua, 
from  natioral  police  colonels  to  femi- 
nist leaders  [like  Ana  Guadalupe  Marti- 
nez and  Ndra  Astorga.  Whatever  the 
political  pel  suasion,  one  message  rang 
clear:  violence  begets  violence;  the 
need  for  a  resolution  of  the  conflicts 
which  bese ,  the  region  could  not  be 
more  urgen  . 

The  next  S  months  are  likely  to  rep- 
resent a  cr  tical  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  (  entral  America  and  in  our 
relationshit  with  our  southern  neigh- 
bors. No  ar  ;a  of  the  world  today  pre- 
sents a  more  complex  mix  of  social, 
political,  ai  d  revolutionary  problems. 
Although  fi:w  Americans  have  sympa- 
thy for  th »  violence-prone  Castroite 
forces  operating  in  the  region,  many 
have  seriois  doubts  about  the  basic 
thrust  of  tl  is  administration's  policies 
in  the  regio  i. 

But  the  c  tiallenge  of  the  moment  is 
not  to  po  at  the  finger  of  blame. 
Rather,  it  i  i  to  seize  the  present— and 
perhaps  m(st  propitious— opportunity 
to  forget  past  rhetoric,  to  work  to 
achieve  pesceful  solutions  to  regional 
differences.  Whether  our  Govern- 
ment's appi'oach  to  date  has  overem- 
phasized tti  e  stick  without  the  carrot, 
it  would  ap  pear  that  the  stick  may  in 
fact  have  served  the  purpose  of 
making  a  ;arrot,  offered  now,  that 
much  more  appetizing. 

From  m:ii  discussions  with  Central 
American  1(  waders,  I  am  convinced  that 
attitudes  oi  i  all  sides  are  shifting  from 
confrontatibn  to  negotiation.  The 
people  of  the  region  appear  under- 
standably weary  of  the  bloodshed. 
What  is  needed  is  a  clear  U.S.  signal 
that  a  poli:y  of  restraint  is  the  only 
hope  of  biinglng  the  violence  to  an 
end  and  getting  the  people  of  the 
region  out  pf  the  quagmire  of  military 
stalemate. 

A  year  a^o  I  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  api  loint  an  authoritative  and 
respected  ;pecial  envoy  who  would 
have  the  personal  mandate  of  the 
President  to  work  with  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  s  to  seek  just  and  equitable 
political  so  utions  to  the  problems  in 
Central  Ac  lerica.  I  am  convinced  the 
naming  of  such  an  envoy  is  even  more 
timely  toda  y. 
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All  Americans  are  Justly  proud  of 
the  efforts  of  Ambassador  Philip 
Habib  has  put  forth  to  further  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Lebanese 
crisis.  As  the  principal  democracy  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  United  States 
should  evidence  the  same  degree  of 
effort  in  attempting  to  facilitate  and 
conciliate  problems  among  our  own 
American  neighbors.  The  missing  in- 
gredient in  Central  America  is  dialog— 
among  the  parties  to  internal  disputes, 
as  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  and 
among  nations  concerned  with  exter- 
nal aggression  or  destabilization,  as  in 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

One  of  our  most  significant  prob- 
lems in  dealing  with  the  complicated 
situation  in  Central  America  is  that  we 
quite  simply  do  not  communicate  ade- 
quately with  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant forces  at  work  in  the  region.  In 
diplomacy,  the  medium  of  exchange  is 
sometimes  as  important  as  the  mes- 
sage itself.  Clearly,  the  medium  we 
have  been  using  for  the  past  2  years  in 
Central  America  has  been  insufficient. 
That  is  why  I  believe  the  appointment 
of  a  prestigious  special  envoy  in  and  of 
itself  could  help  to  signal  a  new  will- 
ingness by  the  United  States  to  open 
channels  of  communication,  to  work 
for  peace  rather  than  posture  for  po- 
litical or  propaganda  gain. 

Assuming  that  a  special  envoy  can 
contribute  to  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
structive dialog  between  the  parties, 
what  could  be  the  substance  of  a  polit- 
ical settlement? 

Regarding  El  Salvador,  some  observ- 
ers have  suggested  the  applicability  of 
the  so-called  Zimbabwe  model,  under 
which  free  elections  would  be  held 
under  international  auspices  while 
both  army  and  guerrilla  forces  re- 
mained in  their  res[>ective  barracks. 
Among  Salvadoran  leaders  of  various 
governmental  and  revolutionary  fac- 
tions there  appears  to  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  Zimbabwe  ap- 
proach but  a  lack  of  affinity  for  it. 
partly  because  it  represents  a  colonial 
precedent  from  another  continent, 
partly  because  there  is  no  desire 
among  the  parties  to  authorize  an  out- 
side country  to  form  an  interim  au- 
thority to  administer  elections,  a  role 
the  British  filled  admirably  in  the  case 
of  Zimbabwe. 

More  applicable  in  the  eyes  of  some 
Latin  American  experts  to  El  Salvador 
is  the  experience  of  Venezuela,  where 
patient  and  careful  negotiation  led  to 
the  integration  of  Castroite  guerrillas 
into  the  mainstream  political  process, 
to  the  degree  that  some  former  guer- 
rillas now  sit  in  the  Venezuelan  Con- 
gress. Whether  one  approves  of  a  par- 
ticular political  philosophy,  we  can  all 
agree  that  it  is  better  to  have  its  ad- 
herents representing  their  views 
within  the  legislature  rather  than 
committing  terrorist  attacks  in  the 
countryside.  The  problem,  however, 
with  the  Venezuelan  model  is  that  rec- 
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onciliation  took  place  prior  to  violence 
escalating  beyond  control.  In  El  Salva- 
dor today,  the  issue  is  whether  the  vio- 
lence is  so  intractable  that  negotiation 
itself  is  inconceivable. 

In  any  respect,  what  appears  neces- 
sary in  El  Salvador  is  an  internal  set- 
tlement among  the  contending  politi- 
cal forces  themselves  rather  than  an 
external  settlement  imposed  from 
abroad.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
such  a  settlement  would  have  to  incor- 
porate certain  minimal  guarantees, 
among  which  would  certainly  be  the 
ending  by  the  left  of  terrorist  attacks 
in  the  countryside  and  the  abolition 
by  the  right  of  the  so-called  death 
squads  and  hidden  prisons  as  well  as 
the  forced  retirement  of  military  and 
security  personnel  responsible  for 
egregious  human  rights  violations.  To 
be  accepted  by  opposition  forces,  any 
peace  settlement  would  have  to  in- 
clude a  proclamation  of  a  general  am- 
nesty for  political  offenses;  the  resto- 
ration of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus; 
and  the  replacement  of  the  various  se- 
curity services  with  an  independent 
civil  police  force.  Only  with  such  con- 
cessions by  the  government  is  a  cease- 
fire likely  to  be  accepted. 

Other  elements  of  a  Salvadoran  set- 
tlement might  be  harder  to  negotiate. 
Ruben  Zamora,  a  senior  spokesman 
for  the  opposition  FDR/FMLN  coali- 
tion, told  me  last  week  that  his  group 
does  not  demand  the  integration  of 
guerrilla  units  into  the  national  army, 
as  was  done  in  Zimbabwe,  but  that  it 
does  demand  a  major  role  in  restruc- 
turing the  internal  police  apparatus. 
Understandably,  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment is  unlikely  to  agree  to  such  a 
requirement,  but  the  PDR/PMLN  can 
fairly  expect  control  of  the  police  to 
be  transferred  to  professional  manag- 
ers rather  than  political  fanatics.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  transfer  real  political 
power  to  the  opposition  without  free 
and  fair  elections.  However,  dialog 
which  does  not  lead  to  modest  interim 
power  sharing  is  unlikely  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  an  end.  Here,  Zamora  was 
forthcoming  in  indicating  that  opposi- 
tion forces  might  find  acceptable  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  FDR/ 
PMLN  occupied  one  seat  on  a  five- 
member  interim  national  council,  with 
the  other  chairs  apportioned  to  the 
existing  centrist  and  rightest  political 
parties,  the  army,  and  the  business 
community.  As  a  strictly  interim  ac- 
commodation pending  national  elec- 
tions, this  strikes  an  outsider  as  a 
viable  possibility  subject  to  acceptance 
by  the  guerrillas  of  an  effective  cease- 
fire and  ironclad  assurance  that  elec- 
tion results  would  be  honored. 

Beyond  El  Salvador,  the  Marxist 
leaning  government  of  Nicaragua 
poses  a  problem  which  has  even  great- 
er prospect  of  engulfing  the  region 
into  a  generalized  conflict. 
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The      discussions      Representative 
Solarz  and  I  had  with  Sandinista  lead- 
ers, including  the  first  meeting  that 
Junta  leader  Daniel  Ortega  has  had 
with  American  officials  in  over  a  year, 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
areas  of  mutual  interest  that  can  be 
probed— provided    we    and    they    dis- 
pense with  the  immaturity  implied  in 
our  current  policy  of  refusing  to  talk 
at  serious  levels  with  each  other.  A 
dialog  of  the  deaf  has  no  prospect  of 
reducing  tension  in  the  region.  One 
proposal    therefore    that    a    special 
envoy  might  pursue  would  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  immediately  withdrawing  or 
reducing  U.S.  military  personnel  cur- 
rently stationed  in  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  in  return  for  a  similar  with- 
drawal or  reduction  of  East  bloc  mili- 
tary  advisers   in   Nicaragua.   Foreign 
military  personnel  on  both  sides  of  the 
ideological  line  have  become  symbols 
of  reliance  upon  force  rather  than  per- 
suasion. Additionally,  the  very  pres- 
ence of  American  soldiers  in  El  Salva- 
dor—whether  they   train,   advise,   or 
fight— has  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
identifying  the  United  States  with  the 
bloody  excesses  of  Salvadoran  security 
forces  and  death  squads.  The  removal 
of  all  foreign  advisers  from  the  region 
would  help  to  prevent  local  or  internal 
conflicts  from  being  simplistically  con- 
verted   into    anticolonialist    or    anti- 
Communist  crusades.   In  addition,  it 
would  help  thwart  Moscow's  obvious 
efforts  to  cause  the  United  States  to 
become  bogged  down  in  Central  Amer- 
ica as  the  Soviets  are  in  Afghanistan. 

Other  ideas  that  could  be  the  basis 
for  expanded  discussions  among  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America  include  the  possibility  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  nonaggres- 
sion  pacts,  reciprocal  guarantees  not 
to  interfere  in  or  destabilize  countries 
in  the  region,  and  the  conclusion  of 
verifiable  agreements  on  the  joint 
monitoring  of  border  areas  by  land, 
sea.  and  air.  The  latter  proposal, 
which  could  involve  U.N.  or  O.A.S. 
participation  and  to  which  the  United 
States  could  contribute  its  technical 
capabilities,  would  be  a  major  step 
toward  the  restoration  of  confidence 
and  security. 

Here  it  should  be  stressed  that  any 
support  the  United  States  provides 
counterrevolutionaries  in  Nicaragua 
undercuts  our  moral  capacity  to  be 
critical  of  the  tactics  of  revolutionary 
movements  in  countries  like  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala.  The  violence  of 
the  right  is  no  more  justified  than  the 
violence  of  the  left.  In  treating  our 
southern  neighbors  as  pawns  in  an 
East-West  conflict,  we  have  become  ac- 
complices in  mass  violence  that  may 
prove  contagious.  There  is  no  innocu- 
lation  a  country  can  take  against  anar- 
chy. As  we  look  at  our  immigration 
problems  and  the  violence  that  has 
broken  out  in  cities  like  Miami,  we 
must  realize  that  we  are  not  immune 
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from  the  consequences  of  a  gun-infest- 
ed Central  America.  No  country,  in 
fact,  has  a  greater  vested  Interest  in 
advancing  prospects  for  political 
rather  than  military  settlements  to  re- 
gional problems  than  the  United 
States. 

By  reducing  military  options,  open- 
ing dialog  and  reestablishing  institu- 
tional means  for  resolving  political  dif- 
ferences, all  countries  in  the  region 
could  refocus  societal  efforts  on  re- 
building rather  than  rearming.  Prom 
the  U.S.  perspective,  the  emphasis  in 
central  America  should  be  on  humani- 
tarian assistance,  on  economic  devel- 
opment, on  food  and  on  trade.  A  spirit 
of  optimism  and  progress  can  be  rekin- 
dled if  institutions  like  the  Peace 
Corps  and  private  volunteer  and 
church-related  agencies  rather  than 
military  advisers  carry  the  flag.  Mili- 
tary preparedness  is  important  for  our 
country,  but  military  intervention  in 
Central  America  at  this  time  could  not 
serve  less  well  our  national  interests. 

For  most  of  the  past  2  years,  debate 
on  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  and  In 
other  parts  of  Central  America  has  to 
often  resembled  a  macabre  game  of 
statistics— whether    the    body    count 
caused  by  this  or  that  group  of  ex- 
tremists is  up  or  down  in  any  particu- 
lar  week.   If   Marxist   terrorists   and 
right-wing     death     squads     kill     200 
people  instead  of  250.  is  this  progress? 
Is  it  cause  for  optimism?  Does  it  have 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  getting  to 
the  heart  of  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  region?  The  troubles  in  Central 
America,    although    exacerbated    by 
others,  are  rooted  in  poverty,  landless- 
ness.    iliteracy.    social    injustice,    and 
lack  of  political  representation.  Our 
neighbors  to  the  south  need  food  and 
clothes  and  books,  not  modem  arse- 
nals of  death.  MUltary  options  do  not 
resolve  social  Inequities.  One  does  not 
have  to  sympathize  with  radical  or 
revolutionary    remedies   to   recognize 
that   social   and    economic   problems 
exist    and    must    be    resolved    if    a 
humane  way  of  life  can  be  assured  in 
the  region. 

In  approaching  conflicts  in  this 
hemisphere  or  elsewhere,  a  simple 
guiding  proposition  is  in  order.  We 
must  refrain  from  identifying  our- 
selves with  repressive  regimes  of  the 
right,  just  as  we  shun  the  revolution- 
ary subversion  of  the  left.  American 
foreign  policy  will  seldom  go  astray  if 
it  is  based  on  a  reassertion  of  the 
values  our  country  has  always  stood 
for— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  political  associa- 
tion and.  lest  we  forget  our  own  herit- 
age, the  freedom  to  determine  one's 
future  without  foreign  interference. 
As  philosphically  and  morally  con- 
fused as  the  situation  in  Central 
America  is.  I  was  struck  during  my 
recent  trip  by  the  desire  of  virtually 
all  people  with  whom  I  met.  be  they 
on  the  right,  on  the  left,  or  in  the 
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middle,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  killing. 
All  agreed  it  is  timp  for  more  talk,  not 
more  bullets.  Peace  In  Central  Amer- 
ica can  be  achieved  If  there  is  ade- 
quate commitment.  The  appointment 
by  the  Reagan  administration  of  a  spe- 
cial envoy  would  be  a  good  first  step.« 


CLARIFICAnON  OP  SECTION 
355(A)  OF  THE  OARN-ST  GER- 
MAIN ACT 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODB  ISLAMB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10. 1983 
•  BIT.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
today  to  provide  clarification  of  the 
language  of  section  355(a)  of  Public 
Law  97-320.  the  Gam-St  Oermain  De- 
pository Institutions  Act  of  1982.  That 
section  amends  section  6(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  which  re- 
quires the  liquidation  by  a  member  In- 
stitution of  any  indebtedness  which 
remains  outstanding  to  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  is  terminat- 
ed. 

As   enacted,   section   355(a)   of  the 
Gam/St  Germain  Act  provides  that 
when  such  termination  is  a  voluntary 
withdrawal,    payment    of    such    out- 
standing indebtedness  shall  be  treated 
as  a  prepayment  of  such  indebtedness 
and  shall  be  subject  to  any  penalties 
applicable  to  such  prepayment."  The 
term  "voluntary  withdrawal "  was  not 
intended  to  describe  only  that  termi- 
nation of  a  membership  set  forth  in 
the  first  phrase  of  section  6(i)  of  the 
PHL  Bank  Act;  namely,  a  termination 
effected  by  an  institution  giving  the 
Federal  home  loan  6  months  written 
notice  of  its  intention   to  withdraw 
from  membership.  Rather,  the  term 
"voluntary  membership"  was  also  in- 
tended to  cover  mergers,  acquisitions, 
and  similar  situations  where  member- 
ship is  terminated  but  not  as  a  result 
of  formal  removal  action  being  taken 
by    the    Federal    Home    Loan    Bank 
Board.  The  amendment  indicates,  in 
effect,  that  a  PHL  bank  member  (if  di- 
rected) mxist  pay  any  contractually  im- 
posed prepayment  penalties  in  connec- 
tion with  liquidating  its  advances  pur- 
suant   to    withdrawal    from    Federal 
home  loan  bank  membership,  unless 
withdrawal  is  the  result  of  formal  re- 
moval after  notice  and  hearing. 

Further  clarification  is  also  needed 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  change 
on  institutions  that  withdrawal  from 
membership  as  a  result  of  mergers. 
The  uniform  policy  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  is  to  give  merger  par- 
ticipants the  option  of  either  paying 
off  advances,  where  contractually  per- 
mitted, and  attendant  prepayment 
penalties,  or  having  the  surviving 
member  institution  assume  the  ad- 
vances on  the  same  terms  as  were 
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WILL  NOT  STOP  PRICE 
INCREASES 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 


or  nw  MEXICO 

HOUSX  or  RXPRSSEIfTATrVCS 


TTiu  tday.  February  10.  1983 
•  Mr.  SE  EEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
begin  by  »ngratulating  my  colleagues 
for  raisin  [  this  issue.  They  highlight  a 
very  real  Euid  very  serious  problem  for 
millions  ( f  Americans.  When  you  com- 
bine increasing  fuel  bills  with  record 
levels  of  [unemployment  and  reduced 
levels  of  ( Jovemment  services  and  sup- 
port for  ,hose  in  need,  you  obviously 
have  a  cq  tnbination  which  creates  real 
distress  f  >r  literally  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of :  louseholds. 

Much  IS  I  sympathize  with  my  col- 
league's lesire  to  act,  I  am  bothered 
by  some  ( )f  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  male  on  the  floor  today.  I  am 
particula'ly  concerned  about  the  sug- 
gestion t  lat  we  solve  our  problems  by 
freezing  (he  wellhead  price  of  natural 
gas. 

Initially  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  learned  from  bitter  experience  in 
the  past  that  price  freezes  do  not  solve 
problemk  At  best,  a  price  freeze  can 
moderat^  a  problem  in  the  short  run 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  ignoring  the 
very  conditions  which  will  make  that 
problem  even  worse  when  controls  are 
removed. 

A  freeze  on  prices  for  any  period  of 
time  will  simply  set  loose  forces  in  our 
economic  system  which  will  surface 
again  with  an  ugly  vengeance  when 
the  freeze  is  removed.  But.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  might  be  willing  to  take  that  risk 
if  I  thought  this  amendment  really 
could  ease  our  current  pain.  However, 
the  plain  truth  is  that  freeze  proposal 
does  not  even  offer  short-term  relief. 
Despite  all  the  rhetoric,  despite  aU  the 
slogans,  despite  all  the  simplifications, 
a  freeze  will  not  protect  consimiers 
from  significant  price  increases.  It  will 
not,  in  short,  make  the  problem  that 
consumers  face  when  they  pay  their 
gas  bill  each  month  go  away. 

Let  us  look  at  some  facts.  A  freeze 
on  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head; that  is,  it  says  that  the  price 
charged  by  producers  for  a  certain 
kind  of  gas  cannot  be  increased  when 
they  sell  that  gas  to  pipelines  or  dis- 
tributors. But  freezing  wellhead  prices 
to  pipelines  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
freezing  the  price  to  consumers. 

In  this  regutl,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  some  simple  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members.  First,  according  to 
the  October  Monthly  Energy  Review 
published  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  while  average  residential  gas 
prices  rose  by  92  cents  per  million 
Btu's  from  September  1981  to  Septem- 
ber 1982,  only  45  cents  of  that  increase 
was  the  result  of  increased  wellhead 
prices.  The  other  47  cents  was  the 
result  of  increased  pipeline  and  distri- 
bution costs  as  well  as  the  price  of 
higher  cost  imported  gas.  A  freeze 
does  nothing  to  stop  that  kind  of  in- 
crease. At  best,  then,  it  could  deal  with 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  increased 
price  consimiers  pay. 

But,  second,  a  freeze  does  not  even 
fully  address  that  fraction  of  price  in- 
crease which  can  be  traced  to  the  in- 
creased wellhead  cost  of  gas.  In  that 
regard,  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration reported  in  September  of 
this  year  that  only  25  to  44  percent  of 
the  increase  in  consumer  prices  could 
be  traced  to  the  increased  cost  charged 
for  a  given  category  of  gas.  For  in- 
stance, a  freeze  would  not  prevent  an 
increase  in  costs  to  consumers  which 
resulted  from  a  change  in  the  mix  of 
gas  being  sold.  Under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act,  certain  kinds  of  gas  have 
higher  allowed  prices  than  others.  And 
according  to  the  study  in  September 
by  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, over  half  of  the  increased  gas 
wellhead  value  from  mid- 1981  to  mld- 
1982  came  from  the  replacement  of 
older  lower  price  gas  with  the  more  ex- 
pensive newly  discovered  gas— some- 
thing which,  however  painful.  Con- 
gress encouraged  in  1978  in  order  to 
prevent  future  shortages.  That  cause 
of  increased  consumer  bills  will  be  al- 
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lowed  to  continue  under  a  freeze.  In 
addition,  other  causes  of  increased 
prices  will  continue.  This  amendment, 
for  example,  does  nothing  to  prevent 
the  kind  of  price  increases  which  re- 
sults from  the  application  of  the  incre- 
mental pricing  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  fact  Is  that  any  freeze  will  reaUy 
begin  to  thaw  even  before  it  is  in 
place. 

That  leads  to  my  third  point,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  freeze  will  really  not 
reduce  consumer  prices  significantly. 
To  begin  with,  a  freeze  can  only  con- 
trol 45  cents  of  a  92-cent  increase.  And 
even  in  the  45-cent  area,  it  does  not 
provide  real  relief.  As  best  I  can  calcu- 
late it,  if  this  amendment  had  been  in 
effect  last  year,  consumer  prices  would 
still  have  increased  substantially.  In 
fact,  the  best  this  amendment  could 
have  done  might  have  been  to  elimi- 
nate only  11  to  20  cents  of  the  92-cent 
increase  consumers  faced  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  of 
my  colleagues  about  higher  gas  prices. 
But  I  simply  do  not  think  that  a  freeze 
does  much  to  deal  with  that  problem. 
In  addition,  by  reversing  our  path  and 
returning  to  more  extensive  Federal 
price  controls,  I  am  afraid  that  we  will 
simply  make  matters  worse  in  the 
future.  More  comprehensive  price  con- 
trols will  disrupt  the  market,  reduce 
production  rates,  tighten  up  supplies 
and  ultimately  cause  even  greater  con- 
sumer costs. 

Oas  prices  are  a  serious  problem  and 
our  constituents  deserve  a  serious 
answer  to  that  problem.  My  hope  is 
that  the  House  will  not  fall  prey  to 
quick  fix  proposals  but,  instead,  will 
look  at  the  problem  in  a  comprehen- 
sive way.  The  administration  is  study- 
ing this  problem  now  and  is  scheduled, 
in  the  next  month,  to  give  us  realistic 
proposals.  In  that  context  I  believe  we 
can  move  to  maximize  energy  produc- 
tion while  minimizing  hardships  to  in- 
dividual consumers.  That  is  a  goal  I 
am  pledged  to  support.  And  that  is  a 
goal  which  the  Congress  must 
achieve.* 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  PREVEN- 
TION AND  SERVICES  ACT 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKl 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1983 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  reintroduce  the 
Domestic  Violence  Prevention  and 
Services  Act.  This  legislation  addresses 
the  tragic  and  critical  problem  of 
family  violence. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  at  a 
time  when  the  media  is  reporting  an 
alarming  increase  in  incidents  of  wife 
and  child  abuse.  The  Surgeon  General 
of   the   United   States    has   declared 
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family  violence  a  major  public  health 
problem. 

This  desperately  needed  legislation 
has  come  very  close  to  passage  in  a 
previous  Congress.  However,  it  has  not 
yet  become  law.  Consequently,  thou- 
sands of  women  who  are  subjected  to 
violence,  have  no  place  to  go.  The 
shelters  that  currently  exist  are  fight- 
ing for  their  financial  lives.  They  have 
been  overburdened  in  the  past,  and 
will  be  unable  to  meet  the  increasing 
need  if  they  are  not  provided  the  re- 
sources to  do  so. 

This  legislation  is  a  modest  proposal 
to  meet  a  tremendous  problem.  It  in- 
cludes provisions  for  both  short  term 
and  long  term  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  provides  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  community  based 
programs  that  provide  direct  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  domestic  violence.  It 
calls  on  States  to  develop  a  long  term 
plan  which  will  include  the  criminal 
justice  system,  social  service  delivery, 
and  public  education.  This  Is  a  fiscally 
responsible  bill  that  emphasizes  volun- 
tarism and  the  values  that  have  made 
America  great. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  estimated  that  1.8  million 
wives  per  year  are  severely  assaulted; 
child  abuse  Is  estimated  to  occur  in 
one-half  of  these  families.  This  Is  a  na- 
tional problem  which  requires  a  na- 
tional response. 

So.  today.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  Congresswoman  Lindy 
BoGCS.  Congressman  George  Miller. 
and  myself,  together  with  a  broad 
range  of  church,  police,  legal,  labor, 
business,  and  women's  groups.  In  co- 
sponsoring  the  Domestic  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act,  and  to  Insure 
Its  passage.* 
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business,  and  every  school  as  well.  An 
example  of  how  one  school  district  is 
meeting  this  challenge  of  a  rapidly 
changing  society  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  article.  Adams  County 
School  District,  in  Colorado's  2d  dis- 
trict, recently  became  one  of  the  first 
districts  in  the  Nation  to  require  com- 
puter science  credits  for  graduating 
high  school  seniors.  It  is  my  hope  that 
other  school  districts  across  the 
Nation  win  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  Adams  County  schools.  Without 
this  education  and  training,  our  goals 
of  economic  growth,  full  employment, 
and  improved  standard  of  living  will 
not  be  realized. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Feb.  ».  1»83] 


SOCIETY  BASED  ON  TECHNOL- 
OGY AND  INFORMATION 

HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WKTH 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  daUy  we 
see  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  our  society  is  transforming 
from  one  based  on  heavy  industry  to 
one  more  mixed  based  increasingly  on 
technology  and  information.  I  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
spoken  often  about  the  need  for  our 
Nation  and  our  Government  to  adapt 
to  these  changes.  Rather  than  letting 
events  haphazardly  determine  the 
shape  of  society  to  come,  we  must  con- 
front today's  and  tomorrow's  chal- 
lenges to  insure  that  our  economy  con- 
tinues to  grow,  again  our  people  are 
employed,  and  our  standard  of  living  is 
improved. 

These  challenges  face  not  only  the 
Congress  and  the  Government,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  every  American,  every 


District  50  To  Require  Compotkr 
Crsdits-IO  Hoors  Nkdd  To  Orabuatk 

(By  Franic  Mullen) 
WKSTMnmiBL— Adams  County  School  Dis- 
trict 50  apparently  has  become  the  first 
school  district  in  the  sUte  to  require  com- 
puter science  crediU  for  graduating  high 
school  seniors. 

The  school  board  two  weeks  ago  passed 
tighter  graduation  requirements  and  in- 
creased the  required  course  load  from  150  to 
170  hours.  The  panel  also  required  seniors 
to  complete  10  hours  of  computer  science 
work  before  graduation— a  move  a  sUte 
Board  of  Education  official  reported  Is 
"probably  a  first"  for  Colorado. 

"We  have  heard  some  talk  that  computer 
science  may  soon  be  required  sUtewide  in 
California  and  Florida,"  reported  Fred  Jur- 
gemeyer.  a  technical  consultant  with  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Education.  "And  I 
know  Denver  and  Jefferson  County  offer 
computer  classes  as  electives.  But  to  my 
knowledge.  District  50  is  the  first  to  require 
the  classes  for  all  graduating  seniors." 

Michael  Massarotti.  District  50  deputy  su- 
perintendent, said  the  new  requirements 
will  go  into  effect  next  September.  The  re- 
quirements will  affect  Incoming  sopho- 
mores, not  students  already  in  high  schooL 
He  said  the  school  board  lightened  gradua- 
tion requiremenU  in  general  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  future  Job  market.  The  new 
requiremenU  include  10  hours  of  math  or 
science  credits  in  addition  to  the  10  hours 
already  required  in  each  of  these  disciplines. 
He  added  the  administration  also  asked 
the  board  to  require  10  hours  in  practical 
and  Implied  arU  and  10  hours  of  "fine  arts" 
study. 

"We  did  increase  the  emphasis  on  the 
math  and  science  areas,  but  we  did  not 
forget  about  the  arts."  he  reported.  "We  are 
not  cut  to  develop  specialists,  but  we  want 
to  make  people  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
being  technologlcaUy  blerate.  We  are  still 
interested  in  a  liberal  education  though." 

Maaaarotil  said  the  new  computer  science 
requirement  will  cost  the  district  $86,900  at 
the  outset  for  new  Apple  II  computers.  He 
said  the  district  also  hopes  for  support  from 
local  businesses,  and  the  district  already  has 
"quite  a  bit  of  existing  computer  hardware 
in  place"  from  elective  computer  courses. 

He  said  any  money  spent  for  the  new  re- 
quirements will  come  from  the  capital  re- 
serve fund  and  not  from  the  general  fund 
which  is  earmarked  for  salaries  and  operat- 
ing expenses.  ^  ^    , 

Shirley  Wells,  president  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Education  Association,  said  the  teach- 
ers she  Ulked  to  feel  "the  new  requirements 
aren't  reaUy  much  of  a  change  over  what  we 
have  now. 
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"A  lot  of  studenU  take  those  (computer) 
rlBiini  already."  she  said.  "There  was  some 
concern  that  the  new  requiremenU  might 
prevent  a  student  from  going  further  in  the 
time  arU  area,  but  we  feel  those  kinds  of 
things  can  be  worked  out." 

She  said  the  increased  course  load  will  not 
change  the  length  of  the  student  day. 

"The  extra  hours  may  decrease  truancy 
and  some  of  the  milling  around  the  school 
that  can  happen  during  free  periods."  Wells 
said,  "In  general.  I  think  the  (tighter  re- 
quiremenU) are  a  good  idea.  It  is  one  of  the 
National  Education  Association's  goals  and  I 
think  teachers  feel  good  about  it." 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  of 
public  schools  and  improving  graduation  re- 
quiremenU will  help."  she  said. 

A  survey  of  other  school  districU  In 
Adams  Cotmty  shown  curricula  either  are 
being  reviewed  or  were  overhauled  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Thornton-Based  District  1  graduation  re- 
quiremenU were  overhauled  three  yean 
ago.  A  spokesman  reported  "It's  time  to 
look  at  them  again."  District  officials  be- 
lieve their  requiremenU  are  as  tough  or 
tougher  than  any  in  the  county. 

Commerce  aty-baaed  District  14  changed 
graduation  requiremenU  two  years  ago  and 
hasn't  any  current  plana  for  further  upgrad- 
ing. _^ 

Northglean-based  District  12  is  reviewing 
iU  curriculum.  District  officials  expect  over- 
all curriculum  changes,  although  not  neces- 
sarily an  iiKreaae  in  credlU  for  graduation. 
The  district  offers  a  computer  literacy  pro- 
gram for  grades  one  through  12.  but  Isn't 
anticliiatliig  making  computer  science  a  re- 
quirement for  graduation. 

Brighton-based  District  27J  U  studying 
whether  to  make  computer  science  a  re- 
quirement for  graduation,  reported  Barbara 
Arew.  Brighton  High  School  vice  principal. 
The  district  recently  revised  IU  course 
schedule  to  Include  a  four-year  high  school 
curriculum.* 


CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 

HON.  PHUUP  BURTON 

OrCAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1983 
*  Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  a  privilege  for  me 
today,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  a  tradition  that  has  lasted  over 
4,500  years  and  is  celebrated  by  all 
Chinese  Americans  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tradition  is  the 
popular  Chinese  New  Year  hoUday. 
This  year,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
Chinese  astrology,  Is  the  Year  of  the 
Boar  and  signifies  the  4,681st  year  of 
the  Chinese  civilization. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  Chi- 
nese American  communities  will  be 
celebrating  the  coming  of  the  new 
year  which  will  officially  begin  this 
February  13.  As  my  colleagues  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  Chinese 
American  settlements  within  their  dis- 
tricts will  attest,  this  is  an  occasion 
marked  by  tremendous  joy  and  festivi- 
ty. It  Is  a  time  in  which  all  Americans 
can  partake  In  the  rich  Chinese  cul- 
ture and  heritage. 
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In  the  iplrit  of  this  Joyous  event, 
Asian  We<k.  the  largest  English-lan- 
guage new  ip&per  for  Asian  Americans 
in  norther  i  California,  will  be  hosting 
a  massive  Chinese  New  Year  banquet 
for  the  Sai  i  Francisco  Chinese  commu- 
nity and  ts  leaders.  This  ambitious 
effort  is  e;  pected  to  draw  over  700  in- 
dlvldiials  ind  is  designed  to  promote 
further  giiod  will  between  the  San 
Francisco  immunity  at  large  and  its 
Chinese  segment.  I  commend  Asian 
Week  on  (ts  efforts  to  further  main- 
stream Americans  of  Chinese  ancestry 
into  Amer  can  society. 

Asian  W  iek.  in  its  3V^  years  of  exist- 
ence, has  secome  the  fastest  growing 
publication  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 
Its  publish  er,  John  T.  C.  Pang,  a  Jour- 
nalist of  o  rer  40  years  and  my  person- 
al friend,  first  founded  Asian  Weeli 
with  the  a  Imlrable  ideal  of  serving  the 


To  this  end.  he  has  suc- 
1  ironderf  ully.  transforming 
Asian  Weik  into  a  powerful  voice  for 
Asian  Americans.  He  has  my  respect 
and  admirition. 

the  eve  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Chinese  holiday.  I  offer  my 
heartiest  ( ongratulatlons  and  merriest 
"Oung  Ha  f  Fat  Choy"  to  Asian  Week, 
its  publisher  and  the  entire  Chinese 
American  immunity.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  nuclesir 
is  one  of  the  most  serious 
we  face  as  legislators  and  as 
American  citizens.  Today, 
is   centered   on   achieving 
between  the  two  superpow- 
to  halt  the  vertical  growth 
arsenals,  and  the  pro- 
mutual  and  verifiable  nu- 
— which  I  hope  the  Con- 
support— would  be  a  mean- 
in  the  right  direction. 

the    spread    of    nuclear 
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world  is  a  very  fright- 
In  the  not  too  distant 
choice  we  have  today  of 
nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
gone,  and  our  last-ditch  ef- 
ate  to  be  meaningful.  This  is 
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the  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
a  leadership  role  to  help  safeguard 
against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
around  the  world  and  I  want  to  Join 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Howard 
Wolfs,  in  support  of  legislation  he  is 
introducing  today  to  promote  U.S.  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  policies. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham,  former 
Member  of  Congress  with  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  was  a  champi- 
on of  nuclear  nonproliferation.  He 
continually  impressed  upon  us  the  im- 
portance of  U.S.  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  the  necessity  for  responsible 
trade  arrangements  for  nuclear  ex- 
ports. In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade  he  pushed  for 
passage  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollfera- 
tion  Act  of  1978— NNPA— and  in  the 
97th  Congress  introduced  legislation 
to  improve  upon  it.  In  April  1982  he 
said: 

More  than  4  years  ago.  when  introducing 
legislation  that  led  to  passage  of  the  NNPA, 
I  sUted  that  nuclear  proliferation  was  the 
No.  1  threat  to  human  civilization.  The 
NNPA  instituted  important  mechanisms  for 
controlling  that  threat.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
provided  nonproliferation  incentives,  such 
as  a  commitment  to  provide  reliable  supplies 
of  fuel  and  reactors  to  nations  supporting 
nonproliferation  efforts  and  to  support  an 
international  fuel  cycle  evaluation.  On  the 
other,  it  blocked  nuclear  exports  to  nonnu- 
clear-weapons  States  not  willing  to  submit 
their  facilities  and  fuel  to  safeguards  or  to 
pledge  they  would  not  explode  nuclear  de- 
vices. 

Our  export  policy  should  be  one  that 
discourages  the  use  of  highly  explosive 
nuclear  materials  in  so-called  peaceful 
nuclear  programs,  materials  which  can 
easily  be  channeled  to  the  production 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  legislation 
introduced  today  would  strengthen 
the  NNPA  by  requiring  additional 
safeguards. 

A  strong  U.S.  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  will  protect  our  security  in- 
terests and  further  our  efforts  for  nu- 
clear arms  control.  We  live  in  a  nucle- 
ar age  and  technologies  that  have 
brought  us  to  this  point  will  be  refined 
and  improved,  and  scientific  progress 
will  continue.  Yet.  no  matter  how  so- 
phisticated these  advancements,  we 
are  the  ones  who  must  take  a  lead  in 
determining  how  these  technologies 
will  be  used  and  whether  they  will  be 
used  for  peaceful  or  military  purposes. 
The  American  public  Is  now  finally 
playing  an  important  role  in  influenc- 
ing the  direction  of  U.S.  arms  control 
policy  and  some  are  educating  them- 
selves about  the  serious  risks  associat- 
ed with  the  use  of  highly  explosive  nu- 
clear materials  (such  as  separated  Plu- 
tonium and  highly  enriched  uranium, 
reprocessing  technologies,  and  the 
dangerous  link  these  make  between 
nuclear  reactors  and  nuclear  weapons. 
We  need  not  accept  the  inevitability  of 
a  proliferated  world  and  we  owe  it  to 
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ourselves  and  our  children  to  prevent 
it.  The  legislation  Introduced  today 
wm  help  us  to  do  this,  and  I  fuUy  sup- 
port it.* 


RAY  PFEPPER  NAMED  TO 
SOFTBALL  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  HKW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  10, 1983 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  softball 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
the  largest  of  amateur  sports.  This  Is 
particularly  true  on  Long  Island.  N.Y.. 
part  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. The  Nassau  County  Amateur 
Softball  Association  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  such  organiza- 
tions In  the  entire  country. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  most  signif- 
icant honor  being  accorded  to  an  out- 
standing member  and  official  of  the 
Nassau  County  Amateur  Softball  As- 
sociation. Ray  Pfeffer.  of  Westbury. 
N.Y..  has  been  selected  for  induction 
into  the  1983  Long  Island  Softball 
Hall  of  Fame.  This  is.  indeed,  a  well- 
merited  honor  and  a  tribute  to  Ray 
Pfeffer's  devotion  to.  and  leadership 
in.  this  important  and  popular  recre- 
ational activity. 

Ray  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  Softball  activities  on  Long  Island  for 
nearly  30  years.  In  those  nearly  three 
decades,  he  has  served  in  Just  about 
every  capacity  imaginable  with  the 
Nassau  County  Amateur  Softball  As- 
sociation, starting  in  1955  as  a  player 
in  the  Jones  Beach  Softball  League. 
He  soon  became  manager  of  the 
Nassau  Democrats'  softball  team,  win- 
ning the  Metro  Long  Island  Softball 
Tournament.  In  1965.  Ray  became  an 
umpire  in  the  Nassau  County  Amateur 
Softball  Association.  He  was  named 
Umpire  of  the  Year  in  1972  by  News- 
day,  and  has  received  similar  "Umpire 
of  the  Year"  awards  from  the  city  of 
Glen  Cove,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  the  New 
York  State  Carpenters,  the  Inter- 
County  Softball  League,  and  the 
South  Shore  Softball  League. 

With  such  an  impressive  number  of 
awards  for  his  umpiring  skills,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that,  in 
1977,  Ray  Pfeffer  was  named  "Umpire 
In  Chief"  for  Nassau  County.  Nor  did 
that  high  office  cap  Ray's  career  in 
softball  association  activities. 

In  1970,  Ray  Pfeffer  began  many 
years  of  dedicated  work  as  an  official 
of  the  Nassau  County  Amateur  Soft- 
ball Association,  when  he  was  named 
to  the  board  of  directors.  His  leader- 
ship capabilities  soon  advanced  him  to 
the  vice  presidency  of  the  association 
in  1973,  and  be  became  president  in 
1974.  And  in  1977.  Ray  was  elected  vice 
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president  of  the  Metro  Long  Island 
Softball  Association. 

Small  wonder  that,  in  1982.  Ray  won 
the  Wesco  Sports  Award  for  dedica- 
tion to  the  game  of  softbaU.  Few  have 
given  so  much  of  themselves  to  this 
sport. 

Now.  Ray  Pfeffer  is  receiving  the 
highest  accolade,  in  being  selected  for 
membership  in  the  Long  Island  Soft- 
ball Hall  of  Fame.  His  induction  will 
take  place  on  March  25.  when  a  plaque 
bearing  his  name  will  Join  those  of 
others  from  Long  Island  who  have 
been  given  this  signal  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  offering  oiir 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
Ray  Pfeffer  for  his  outstanding 
achievements.  His  skills  as  a  player, 
manager,  and  umpire  in  the  softball 
leagues;  his  leadership  in  many  official 
capacities  in  Long  Island  softball  asso- 
ciations have  combined  to  produce  an 
outstanding  personal  contribution  to 
the  popularity  and  growth  of  softball 
on  Long  Island.  The  entire  Long 
Island  community  has  benefited  great- 
ly from  Ray's  dedicated  services  to 
this  recreational  activity. 

No  one  could  deserve  this  honor 
more.* 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
SOCIAL  SECURITy  ACT 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KENTUCKY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 


•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  tempo- 
rarily lift  a  severe  and  unjust  burden 
which  Is  being  imposed  on  a  growing 
number  of  Stetes  as  the  result  of  1981 
Social  Security  Act  amendments  af- 
fecting the  unemployment  insurance 
(U.I.)  system 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  is  to  amend  subsection 
1202(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  now  requires  those  States 
forced  to  borrow  fimds  after  April  1. 
1982.  from  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Trust  Accoimt  (FUTA)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  benefit  obligations,  to 
pay  interest  on  such  advances.  The  in- 
terest on  fiscal  year  1982  advances 
made  since  April  1  has  been  set  at  10 
percent.  My  bill  would  simply  suspend, 
retroactively,  the  imposition  of  inter- 
est untU  after  April  1. 1985. 

The  host  of  immediate  problems 
now  confronting  recession-ridden 
States  with  over  12  million  workers  of- 
ficially imemployed  in  this  Nation  is 
awesome  enough.  Imposing  an  addi- 
tional burden  by  mandating  that  an 
interest  penalty  be  charged  on  FUTA 
advances  to  States  otherwise  unable  to 
provide  minimal  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  their  citizens  makes  even 
Shylock  appear  to  be  a  philanthropist. 
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To  make  matters  worse,  the  law  cur- 
rently   prohibits    States    forced    to 
borrow    these   Interest-bearing   loans 
from  taking  addltonal  FUTA  advances 
to  cover  the  Interest  charges  accruing. 
In  essence,  this  presents  those  States 
affected    with    a    dismal     Hobson's 
choice:  Either  dip  into  the  Stote  treas- 
ury or  increase  the  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  tax  on  employers  in 
order   to   produce   the   revenues   re- 
quired to  meet  interest  payments.  The 
majority  of  States  on  which  this  un- 
fortunate provision  currently  Imposes 
the  harshest  burden— those  either  bor- 
rowing already  or  teetering  on  the 
brink    of    borrowing— are    the    very 
States  most  severely  victimized  by  the 
current  recession,  and  therefore,  the 
ones  least  able,  in  reality,  to  employ 
either    altemathre.     Most    of    these 
States  have  already  been  driven  to  the 
wall  by  business  failiures.  skyrocketing 
unemployment,  plvunmeting  State  rev- 
enues     and      Depression-era      fears. 
Charging  these  States  interest  on  criti- 
cally needed  FUTA  advances  Is  equiva- 
lent to  rubbing  salt  in  an  open,  and 
possibly  incurable,  wound.  Worse  still, 
the  fact  is  that  this  alleged  "cure"  for 
FUTA  Insolvency  actually  contributes 
to  the  patient's  ilUiess.  since  the  likely 
restilt   of   requiring   these   recession- 
ridden  States  to  meet  interest  obliga- 
tions by  raising  taxes— especially  em- 
ployer taxes— is  only  to  further  in- 
crease unemployment. 

I  have  no  quarrel,  per  se.  with  the 
general  concept  of  holding  each  State 
responsible  for  its  fair  share  of  the 
task  of  maintaining  a  solvent  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system  during 
times  of  normalcy.  During  such  peri- 
ods, a  reasonable  and  fairly  imposed 
Interest  charge  on  FUTA  advances 
might  be  among  acceptable  methods 
for  achieving  this  objective. 

However.  I  do  take  issue  with  the 
ciurrent  state  of  affairs  in  which  the 
Federal  Government,  unfortimately. 
has  chosen  to  follow  a  disastrous 
course  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy— 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  deepen 
and  lengthen  the  recession— while  si- 
multaneously shifting  the  burden  of 
picking  up  the  pieces  to  the  States. 
The  effect  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
provisions  which  my  bill  would  amend 
is  to  not  only  require  individual  States 
to  pick  up  the  pieces,  but  to  stiffly  pe- 
nalize them  if  they  do  not  pick  them 
up  swiftly  and  exclusively.  The  unfair 
impact  of  this  provision  was  exacer- 
bated by  the  fact  that  it  was  enacted 
in  October  1981  and  became  effective 
in  April  1982.  leaving  the  States  virtu- 
ally no  time  at  all  to  establish  effec- 
tive mechanisms  to  accommodate  its 
stem  mandate. 

For  these  reasons,  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  would  simply  defer 
the  charging  of  interest  on  FUTA  ad- 
vances to  States  until  after  April  1. 
1985.  rather  than  repealing  outright 
subsection  1202(b)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
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rity  Act.  This  would  give  the  SUtes  a 
reasonable  time,  in  light  of  current 
economic  conditions,  to  plan  for.  and 
establish  mechanisms  to  meet,  the  im- 
position of  interest  charges  on  future 
FUTA  advances. 

In  fairness  to  the  original  propo- 
nents of  the  provision  of  existing  law 
here  in  issue— among  whom  I  was 
never  counted— we  must  asstuM  that 
they  did  not  at  the  time  foresee  the 
severe  and  extended  recession  this 
country  continues  to  experience.  In 
October  1981,  when  the  provision  was 
enacted,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  was  8  percent,  a  far  cry  from  De- 
cember's rate  of  10.8  percent,  a  Jobless 
rate  unequaled  in  the  past  42  years. 
Over  3V^  million  additional  workers 
have  lost  their  Jobs  since  October 
1981. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  1982. 
the  number  of  Initial  weekly  unem- 
ployment insurance  claims  continuous- 
ly hovered  near  600.000.  skyrocketing 
to  984.300  new  claims  filed  dining  the 
week  ending  January  8.  the  highest 
weekly  total  ever  recorded.  During  the 
week  which  ended  on  January  1.  the 
total  number  of  Jobless  receiving  regu- 
lar State  unemplojrment  Insurance 
benefits  climbed  to  5.618.500.  a  record 
imequaled  in  the  history  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  dating 
back  to  its  establishment  in  1935 
during  the  depths  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

The  average  duration  of  weekly  ben- 
efits paid  to  claimants  now  stands  at 
roughly  19  weeks  and  is  increasing.  Be- 
tween October  1.  1981.  and  September 
30,  1982.  the  States  alone  paid  out  an 
estimated  $20.3  billion  in  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  (this  figure 
does  not  include  the  Federal  share  of 
extended  benefits).  It  Is  currently  pro- 
jected that  the  amount  of  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  payments  in  fiscal 
year  1983  will  exceed  that  paid  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  reaching  an  incredible 
$28  billion. 

As  of  December  31.  23  States  and 
territories  owed  a  total  of  $10.6  billion 
to  the  trust  fund,  of  which  $3.5  billion 
represented  interest-bearing  advances 
to  15  jurisdictions,  with  $350  million  in 
projected  interest  charges  due  on  such 
advances.  These  15  jurisdictions  are 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, niinols.  Iowa,  Kentucky.  Lou- 
isiana, Michigan.  Minnesota.  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  Texas,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
As  an  example  of  the  scope  of  this 
problem  for  the  hardest-hit  States, 
the  State  of  Michigan,  which  has  bor- 
rowed a  total  of  $2.2  billion  from  the 
trust  fund,  has  received  $623  milUon  in 
interest-bearing  advances  since  April 

Eight  additional  States— Alabama. 
Idaho.  Indiana,  Montana,  Tennessee. 
Utah,  Vermont,  and  Virginia— have 
now  requested  advances  for  the  second 
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fiscal  year  1983.  It  is  pro- 
most   of   the   remaining 
outstanding  FUTA  loans 
nterest-free  prior  to  April  1 
borrow  additional  funds  to 
une^iployment  insurance  benefit 
during  1983. 
Commonwealth    of   Ken- 
estimates  that  it  will  be  re- 
pay $8.2  million  in  interest 
the  FUTA  advances  it  will 
to  borrow  in  1983.  This  is 
y  galling  to  my  State,  which 
responsible  action  in  1982  to  cut 
raise  employer  taxes  to 
account  deficit. 

I  would  not  be  overly 
to    hear    a   sigh   of    relief 
jy  those  who  voted  for  the 
ny  bill  seeks  to  amend  when 
the  opportunity  to  reverse 
wrought   by   subsection 
sincerely  hope  they  will  join 
md  other  Members  of  the 
remedying  this  intolerable 
Most  States  are  already  reel- 
the  recession  shock  wave; 
not  need  this  federally  im- 
un^ployment  insurance  inter- 
added  to  their  plight, 
submitting  a  copy  of  the  legis- 
introduced  today  to  be 
the  Congressional  Record 
iiif ormation  and  convenience 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  FULMER 


HON.  DOtiRTITER 

OP  RiniSTLVAinA 

m  THI  Housx  or  rkprksrktativis 
Thunday.  February  It),  1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1983,  the  sales  and  market- 
ing executives  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
will  honor  Harold  Fulmer  of  Allen- 
town  with  its  Distinguished  Citizen's 
Award.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
this  important  organization  is  honor- 
ing this  man. 

Harold  Fulmer  has  risen  to  great 
heights  in  our  commimity,  and  he  has 
a  way  of  inspiring  those  around  him  to 
strive  to  greater  heights.  In  the  busi- 
ness world,  his  name  is  synonymous 
with  success;  in  the  world  of  relation- 
ship with  his  fellow  man.  his  name  is 
synonymous  with  compassion.  Harold 
Fulmer  emlxKlies  what  we  know  about 
the  American  success  story.  But  he  re- 
tains that  ever-important  human 
spark,  and  the  desire  to  help  those  less 
fortunate  than  he.  At  a  relatively 
yoimg  age,  Harold  Fulmer  has  given 
back  to  the  community  much  more 
than  other  civic-minded  people  do  in  a 
lifetime.  His  efforts  are  untiring. 

In  two  decades,  Harold  Fulmer, 
president  of  HGF  Management  Corp.. 
has  acquired  numerous  McDonald's 
fast  food  operations  in  the  area;  Ever- 
green Realty:  Hamilton  Printing;  radio 
station  WSAN;  Kutztown  Airport;  and 
the  Hotel  Traylor.  His  keen  business 
sense,  combined  with  his  energetic 
style,  has  made  his  businesses  success- 
ful and  has  created  many  Jobs  in  the 
community.  A  mild-mannered  person. 
Harold  Fulmer  has  literally  moved 
mountains. 

Despite  the  pressures  of  running 
these  many  businesses.  Harold  Fulmer 
always  finds  the  extra  time  to  lend  a 
hand  to  community  groups  and  organi- 
zations. He  has  brought  subsidized 
housing  for  senior  citizens  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  has  been  active  on  the 
Boy  Scouts  Executive  Council,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  United  Cerebral  Palsy, 
and  serves  on  the  Muhlenberg  Col- 
leage  Board  of  Associates,  the  Commu- 
nity Council  and  Art  Commission 
among  many  others. 

Harold  Fulmer  proves  to  us,  again 
and  again,  the  free  enterprise  system 
is  the  best  way  of  providing  opportuni- 
ty to  others.  Equally  important, 
though.  Harold  Fulmer  has  that  extra 
dimension— he  cares  about  his  commu- 
nity and  worlLs  to  make  it  better.  So  as 
Mr.  Fulmer's  family,  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates  gather  together  to 
honor  him  on  receiving  the  sales  and 
marketing  executives  distinguished 
citizens  award.  I  too  would  like  to 
offer  my  congratulations  and  say  that 
in  any  context  Mr.  Fulmer  is  a  distin- 
guished citizen. 
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I  would  also  like  to  mention  another 
person  deserving  our  praise  and 
thanks  tonight.  Harold's  lovely  wife, 
Judith.  Judy  many  times  stays  behind 
the  scenes,  but,  I  can  say,  she  has  been 
a  driving  force  in  everything  she's 
taken  on.  Our  community  is  fortunate 
to  have  two  such  wonderful  people  as 
the  Fulmers.* 


February  10,  1983 


THE  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SRI 
LANKA'S  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OP  WASHIHOTOH 
IH  THC  HOT7SS  OP  REPRZSENTATTVES 

Thunday,  February  10,  1983 

•  Bfr.  FOLEY.  BAr.  Speaker,  February 
4.  1983,  marked  the  35th  anniversary 
of  Sri  Lanka's  independence  and  na- 
tionhood. I  wish  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  entire  coimtry  of 
Sri  Lanka  and  President  Jayewardene 
on  this  important  occasion. 

In  Sri  Lanka  the  swift  and  decisive 
introduction  of  a  new  package  of  eco- 
nomic policies  has  produced  substan- 
tial gains  the  past  5  years.  The  econo- 
my has  grown  on  the  average  of  over  6 
percent  per  year  in  real  terms.  The 
country's  rate  of  investment  rose  from 
14  percent  of  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP)  to  around  30  percent  of  GDP. 

During  a  short  3-year  period,  Sri 
Lanka  turned  from  a  net  importer  of 
its  staple  cereal— rice,  into  a  country 
on  the  fringe  of  self-sufficiency.  The 
river  valley  basin  development  pro- 
gram now  underway  will  greatly 
expand  the  country's  irrigation 
system.  About  22,000  acres  of  land  now 
poorly  fed  by  water  will  be  fully  irri- 
gated. Another  200,000  acres  of  cur- 
rently unlrrigated  land  will  be  made 
arable. 

The  American  private  sector,  has  re- 
sponded to  the  initiatives  provided  by 
the  Sri  Lankan  Government,  entering 
into  Joint  ventures  across  the  country. 
The  impact  on  Sri  Lankan  employ- 
ment has  been  substantial.  The  coun- 
try's riate  of  unemployment  dropped 
from  25  percent  in  1978  to  12  percent 
in  1982. 

Over  75,000  new  homes  were  built 
diuing  the  sme  period. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  part- 
ner in  Sri  Lanka's  progress,  providing 
about  14  percent  of  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  received 
by  that  country  in  the  calendar  year 
1982.  These  funds  have  been  wisely 
spent  in  such  areas  as  food,  nutrition, 
agricultiutd  education,  water  manage- 
ment, health  science,  and  housing  in- 
vestment. A  major  share  of  U.S.-assist- 
ance  is  directed  at  downstream  devel- 
opment in  Sri  Lanka's  river  valley  de- 
velopment program,  insuring  that  the 
benefits  of  this  construction  is  taken 
directly  to  the  people.  Sri  Lanka  and 
the  United  States  have  developed  a 
strong  trade  relationship.  The  value  of 


exports  from  the  United  States  to  Sri 
TAnkfc  rose  from  $60  million  in  1980  to 
$90  million  in  1981.  Some  15  percent  of 
Sri  Lanka's  exports  are  destined  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

Sri  Lanka  a  richly  diverse  and  inde- 
pendent country  can  review  Its  past  ac- 
complishments with  pride  and  look 
into  the  future  with  confidence.  Our 
two  countries,  both  committed  to  a 
free  and  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment, have  enjoyed  a  long  and  happy 
relationship.  I  have  every  hope  and 
expectation  that  this  relationship  wUl 
continue  to  flourish  in  the  coming 
years.* 


RESOLUTION  PROCLAIMING  OC- 
TOBER 2-8  NATIONAL  SCHOOL- 
BUS  SAFETY  WEEK 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACmiSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's largest  and  safest  transportation 
system  is  the  one  that  goes  the  most 
urmoticed— the  fleet  of  yellow  buses 
that  makes  up  our  public  school  trans- 
portation system. 

Over  334,000  buses  daily  deliver  close 
to  23  million  schoolchildren  to  and 
from  school.  The  accident  rate  of  the 
schoolbus,  per  mile,  is  below  that  of 
any  other  form  of  transportation. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  every  year  National  Schoolbus 
Safety  Week  serves  to  heighten  the 
public's  awareness  of  these  yellow 
buses.  By  promoting  public  attention 
to  schoolbus  safety  rules,  we  in  Con- 
gress can  help  keep  that  accident  rate 
at  its  present  commendable  low  levels. 
Today,  I  am  Introduclnig  a  resolution 
proclaiming  the  first  week  of  October, 
the  2d  until  the  8th,  National  School- 
bus  Safety  Week  of  1983. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsorship  of  this  resolution.* 

GRANDPARENTS  RIGHT  TO  VISI- 
TA-nON-SUBJECT  OF  BIAGOI 
RESOLUTION 

HON.MARJOBIAGGI 

OP  nW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 


•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  45  together  with  41 
cosponsors  calling  upon  all  States  to 
adopt  a  uniform  grandparents  rights 
to  visitation  act. 

This  resolution  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  a  hearing  I  conducted  last 
December  16  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Services  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
The  hearing  entitled,  "Grandparents: 
The  Other  Victims  of  Marital  Dlssolu- 
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tion"  was  called  to  examine  the  rights 
of  grandparents  to  preserve  an  impor- 
tant relationship  with  their  grandchil- 
dren despite  divorce,  separation,  death 
of  parent,  and  stepparent  adoption. 

We  learned  that  whUe  42  States  cur- 
rently have  laws  providing  »  permis- 
sive right  for  grandparents  to  petition 
a  court  for  visitation  rights.  State  leg- 
islation is  deficient  in  three  important 
respects:  First,  the  circumstances  that 
trigger  the  right  to  petition  lor  vlalU- 
tion  privUeges  vary  widely  from  SUte 
to  SUte:  second,  while  all  42  SUtes 
use  the  "chUd's  best  interest"  standard 
in  awarding  visitation,  this  standard  Is 
vague  and  too  often  fails  to  consider 
the  vital  connection  between  grand- 
parents and  grandchildren;  third,  the 
lack  of  a  uniform  i4>proach  among  the 
SUtes  for  protecting  the  visiUtion 
righto  once  granted  frustrates  the  in- 
teresto  of  grandparento  and  grandchil- 
dren alike. 

This  resolution  was  developed  based 
on  the  testimony  received  at  the  hear- 
ing and  after  consulUtion  with  child 
development   specialisto,   scholars   in 
family  relations  and  legal  experto  as 
well  as  custodial  parento  and  grand- 
parento. _.    , 
I  believe  that  It  is  a  sensible  and  ef- 
fective approach  to  assist  SUtes  in 
protecting  the  famUy  intereste  that 
SUte  laws  seek  to  serve.  Specifically, 
the  resolution  calls  upon  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form SUte  Laws  to  develop  a  model 
SUte  act  which  provides  grandparento 
with  the  right  to  petition  and  to  be 
heard  in  courto  with  respect  to  the 
privilege    of    visiting    their     grand- 
children after  marital  dissolution.  The 
model  act  would  esUbllsh  procedures 
for  intersUU  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  SUte  court  orders  granting 
grandparento  visiUtion  privileges.  The 
resolution  also  calls  upon  the  SUtes  to 
adopt  the  model  act  one  developed  to 
insure  SUte  uniformity.  Technical  as- 
sistance is   encouraged  through   the 
National  Center  for  ChUd  Abuse  and 
Neglect  to  develop  and  disseminate 
model  guidelines  which  may  be  used  in 
determining  the  best  Interest  of  the 
child.  These  guidelines  would  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  an  esUblished 
grandparent-grandchild     bond     that 
ought  not  to  be  servered  by  the  court 
without  careful  scrutiny. 

The  shortcomings  in  current  SUte 
laws  present  very  real  hardships  to 
grandparento  as  well  as  grandchildren. 
With  more  than  1  million  children  a 
year  experiencing  the  divorce  of  their 
parento  and  with  the  current  rate  of 
marital  dissolution  estimated  at  50 
percent,  the  Issue  of  grandparento 
righto  to  maintain  continued  contact 
with  grandchildren  when  It  is  in  the 
child's  best  Interesto  is  of  national  sig- 
nificance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
support  of  the  development  of  a  uni- 
form grandparent  visiUtion  act  that 
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would  recognize  the  vital  role  that 
grandparento  can  play  in  the  lives  of 
children  and  would  also  acknowledge 
children's  righto  to  maintain  contact 
with  grandparento  when  it  is  in  their 
best  interest. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  coUeagues  the 
complete  text  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  45  follows: 


H.  Cor.  Rks.  45 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
of  the  Congress  that  a  uniform  State  act 
should  be  developed  and  adopted  which 
provides  grandparents  with  adequate 
rigbU  to  peUtlon  State  courts  for  privi- 
leges to  vlait  their  grandchildren  foUowlng 
the  dissolution  (because  of  divorce,  sepa- 
ration, or  death)  of  the  marriage  of  such 
grandchildren's  parenU,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Whereas  approximately  75  percent  of  aU 
older  Americans  are  grandparents: 

Whereas  grandparenU  play  a  vital  role  in 
millions  of  American  f  amUiea: 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  million  chU- 
dren  a  year  experience  the  divorce  of  their 
parents; 

Whereas  the  Uws  of  42  States  (1)  provide 
grandparenU  with  certain  rights  to  peUtion 
SUte  courts  for  privileges  to  visit  their 
grandchUdren  after  the  dissolution  (because 
of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of  the  mar- 
riage of  such  grandchUdien's  parents,  and 
(2)  allow  such  courts  to  grant  such  visiUtion 
privileges  if  such  courU  consider  It  in  the 
best  InteresU  of  such  grandchildren: 

Whereas  such  procedural  rigbU  to  peU- 
tlon SUte  courts  often  do  not  provide 
grandparents  with  adequate  opportunities 
to  be  fully  heard  with  respect  to  the  grant- 
ing of  such  VisiUtion  privileges: 

Whereas  the  factors  considered  by  SUte 
courts  in  determining  whether  the  granting 
of  such  visiUtion  privileges  is  In  the  best  In- 
tereste of  the  chUdren  Involved  varies 
widely  among  such  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  ability  of  grandparenU  who 
have  meaningful  relationships  with  their - 
grandchildren  before  the  dissolution  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriage  of  such  grandchildren's  par- 
enU to  help  satisfy  such  grandchildren's 
needs  for  continuity  of  care  and  familial  ties 
after  such  dissolution  te  often  not  fully 
taken  Into  account  in  determining  the  best 
InteresU  of  such  grandchildren: 

Whereas  the  lack  of  uniformity  among 
the  laws  of  SUtes  with  respect  to  such  visi- 
Ution privileges  adversely  affecU  the  ability 
of  grandparenU  to  enforce  and  exercise 
such  VisiUtion  privileges  once  granted  by  a 
court  because  of  the  IntersUte  movement  of 
the  parties  involved: 

Whereas  4  national  grandparenU  righU 
organizations  have  been  esublished  for  the 
purpose  of  focusing  national.  SUte,  an(l 
local  attention  on  the  issue  of  grandparenU" 
VisiUtion  righU:  and 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  held  a  hearing  on  such  issue  on  De- 
cember 16, 1982:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  SenaU  concurnng).  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  should  devel- 
op a  model  State  act  which— 

(A)  provides  grandparenU  with  adequate 
righU  to  petition  SUte  courU  for.  and  to  be 
fully  heard  in  such  courU  with  respect  to 
the   granting   of,   privileges   to   visit   such 
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grandparen  a'  gnndchildren  after  the  disso- 
lution (bee  tuse  of  divorce,  separation,  or 
death)  of  I  tie  marriace  of  such  grandchil- 
dren's parei  ts, 

(B)  ensui  es  that  such  richts  extend  to 
cases  in  wh  Ich,  after  such  dissolution,  such 
parents  ren  arry  and  stepparents  adopt  such 
grandchildi  >n.  and 

(C)  estab  ishes  procedures  for  the  inter- 
state recogi  lition  aiKl  enforcement  of  State 
court  order  i  granting  such  visitation  privi- 
leges, and 

(2)  Stated  should  adopt  the  model  SUte 
act  so  devel  >ped. 

(b>  It  is  t)  e  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  cf  Health  and  Human  Services, 
through  the  National  Center  for  Child 
Abiise  and  1  Neglect,  should  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  developing,  publish- 
ing, and  disj  «minating  guidelines  which— 

(1)  may  te  used  in  determining  the  "best 
interest  of  ;he  child"  in  cases  in  which  the 
grandparen  is  of  such  child  seel(  privileges  to 
visit  such  :hild  after  the  dissolution  (be- 
cause of  divorce,  separation,  or  death)  of 
the  marriat  e  of  such  child's  parents,  includ- 
ing cases  in  which  such  privileges  are 
sought  in  s  tuations  described  in  subsection 
(aXlMB).  aiid 

(2)  take  ii  ito  account  the  ability  of  grand- 
parents to  I  telp  satisfy  such  child's  need  for 
continuity  (  f  care  after  such  dissolution.* 
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J0HNSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
to  pay  tribute  to  John  Car- 
businessman,  politician,  and 
community  leader  of  the 
S^uthington. 

passed  away  recently 
of  51  after  a  full  life  dedi- 
family,  church,  and  com- 
an   admired   community 
Jo|m  Cartwne  served  as  direc- 
local  YMCA,  president  of 
UNICO,  the  first  vice  presi- 
Waterbury  Chamber  of 
and     as     a     Republican 
the  Southington  Board  of 
n  addition,  John  Carbone's 
life  exemplified  his  great 
ntegrity.  dignity,  and  com- 
the  president  of  Water- 
H^minways   Corp.,   John   was 
respected  by  both  his  em- 
colleagues  in  the  business 
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government  work  and  our  Nation 
great.  His  untimely  death  has  been  a 
grievous  loss,  not  only  to  his  wife  and 
children,  but  to  us  all.  We  will  miss 
him.* 


altd 
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and  articulate  man,  John 

convictions  and  sought  to 

quality  of  the  lives  of  all 

through  his  hard  work  and  par- 

in  the  political  process.  Even 

his  illness,  John  remained 

a   principle   participant   in 

Southington's    future.    His 

left  a  void  in  our  community 

liarty  that  will  be  difficult  to 


putting   the   needs   of   his 

community  above  himself, 

Cart)one  exemplified  the  kind  of 

individual  that  makes  local 


THE  MERIT  OF  H.R.  7132 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCOMSUf 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  to  re- 
spond to  the  problems  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bankruptcy  law  occa- 
sioned by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion last  siunmer  in  the  Marathon 
case.  102  S.  Ct.  2854  (1982).  In  the 
Marathon  case  the  Court  struck  down 
part  of  the  existing  court  system  for 
deciding  bankruptcy  issues.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  decision  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced bills  to  create  a  new  court 
system.  My  esteemed  Committee 
Chairman  Peter  Rodino  has  offered 
for  consideration  H.R.  3.  This  bill  cre- 
ates 227  life-tenured  bankruptcy 
judges.  On  the  other  hand  my  friend 
Senator  Bob  Dole  has  introduced  a 
bill— to  create  115  district  court  Judge- 
ships. Each  of  these  proposals  is 
worthy  of  serious  discussion.  While  I 
admire  the  fine  legislative  work  of  my 
colleagues  I  differ  with  respect  to 
their  concern  for  an  immediate  solu- 
tion and  on  the  appropriateness  of 
their  response. 

Last  Congress  I  introduced  H.R. 
7132  in  response  to  the  Marathon  deci- 
sion. I  am  reintroducing  that  measure 
again  today.  This  bill  attempts  to  read 
the  Court's  fractionated  opinion  in 
Marathon  as  narrowly  as  possible.  The 
bill  has  the  net  effect  of  providing  an 
article  III  '  forum  for  article  III  Issues 
and  preserves  an  article  I  forum  for  ar- 
ticle I  issues.  The  bill  accomplishes 
this  result  by  defining  which  types  of 
bankruptcy  matters  should  be  heard 
in  bankruptcy  courts  and  which 
should  be  heard  in  a  Federal  district 
court.  This  approach  is  consistent  with 
the  original  recommendations  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately  the  last  Congress  did 
not  act  favorably  on  my  bill  H.R.  7132 
or  on  any  other  legislative  suggestion. 
As  a  result  the  Judicial  Conference, 
operating  in  cooperation  with  the  vari- 
ous circuit  courts  of  appeal,  issued  a 
model  rule  to  avoid  some  of  the  chaos 
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which  had  been  predicted  for  the 
bankruptcy  system.  While  there  are 
differing  reports  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  model  rule,  it  has  proven 
to  be  a  workable  solution  in  many 
areas.  Thus,  in  my  view,  there  is  suffi- 
cient time  to  fashion  a  thoughtful 
compromise  on  this  issue. 

For  those  who  have  lingering  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  model 
rule,  we  could  immediately  codify  the 
rule  as  an  interim— or  possibly  long 
term— solution.  This  essentially  is  the 
approach  advocated  by  Senator 
Howell  Heplin,  a  highly  respected 
Member  of  the  other  body  on  court 
reform  matters. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  model  rule  there  remains  a  sub- 
stantial impetus  for  action.  My  pre- 
ferred response  would  be  enactment  of 
a  biU  like  HJl.  7132  from  last  Con- 
gress. Tet  I  recognize  that  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  have  gone  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Each  of  the  existing 
legislative  proposals  calls  for  the  cre- 
ation of  numerous  new  Judgeships. 
Unfortunately  the  two  approaches 
appear  to  be  headed  on  a  collision 
course.  In  an  effort  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  other  two  proposals  I  am 
offering  my  second  or  alternative  bill. 

The  Kastenmeier  alternative  bill 
creates  a  new  bankruptcy  court  for 
each  of  the  existing  Federal  districts. 
These  courts  would  be  restricted  to 
hearing  bankruptcy  matters.  In  this 
regard  it  is  similar  to  the  bill  of  my 
chairman.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  My  al- 
ternative bill  also  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  bankruptcy  court  administra- 
tors to  assist  in  the  disposition  of 
those  parts  of  bankruptcy  which  do 
not  require  Judicial  attention.  In  this 
way  the  bill  adopts  an  important  fea- 
ture from  the  bill  of  Senator  Dole. 

The  stark  choices  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Marathon  decision 
will  not  be  easily  resolved.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  interest  in  this 
topic  have  acted  in  good  faith  but 
nonetheless  have  strongly  held  views 
of  this  subject.  Hopefully  the  art  of 
compromise  will  leave  us  with  legisla- 
tion that  is  rational,  cost-effective  and 
workable.  If  the  dialog  of  compromise 
is  furthered  by  the  introduction  of 
these  two  bills  then  my  basic  purposes 
wiU  have  been  served.* 


<  Article  in  courts  are  courts  with  Judges  who  are 
appointed  with  life  tenure  (I.e.  removal  only  by  Im- 
peachment) and  a  guarantee  against  diminution  of 
salary  during  their  service  Article  I  courts— fre- 
quently called  legislative  courts— are  permissible 
with  respect  to  the  adjudication  of  certain  types  of 
cases.  In  the  past  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  article  I  courts  for  (1)  the 
territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  (2)  courts 
martial  and  (3)  cases  arising  out  of  "public  rights". 


LIBERALIZE  DISABILITY 
BENEFITS  FOR  THE  BUND 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  other  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, in  cosponsoring  H.R.  1039,  legis- 
lation that  would  liberalize  disability 
benefits  for  the  blind  by  amending 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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By  reducing  the  work  requirements, 
this  legislation  would  allow  persons 
who  are  blind  to  qualify  for  disability 
benefits,  irrespective  of  earnings, 
rather  than  cutting  off  benefits  when 
earnings  reach  a  certain  limit  imder 
the  present  law. 

Work  requirements  need  to  be  more 
equitable  for  blind  persons  because  of 
the  severe  economic  consequences  that 
accompany  blindness.  Not  only  is  their 
earning  power  cut  in  half,  but  the 
small  wages  that  are  left  have  to  be 
used  for  purchasing  costly  devices  and 
hiring  readers  and  drivers. 

When  this  proposal  is  adopted,  a  re- 
duction in  welfare  payments  to  the 
blind  would  occur  by  the  elimination 
of  75,000  blind  people  from  the  social 
security  insurance  rolls.  This  would 
result  in  a  cost  savings  in  general  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  which  would 
insure  a  more  equitable  program  for 
blind  persons  receiving  disability  bene- 
fits.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  result?  Six  thousand  units  have 
been  rehabilitated.  Eight  hundred 
more  have  benefited  through  the 
mortgage  program.  The  Pittsburgh 
Urban  Redevelopment  Authority  in- 
forms me  that,  through  the  bond  pro- 
gram, 1.600  additional  units  will  be  re- 
habiliUted  in  1983.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  more  mortgage  loans  will  be  proc- 
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LEGISLATION  TO  ELIMINATE 
COAST  GUARD  RESPONSIBIL- 
mSS  REGARDING  MARINE 
SANITATION  DEVICES  ON 
SMALL  VESSELS 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that 
tax-exempt  flnancing  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  aid  the  housing  Industry.  Direct 
Federal  aid  may  well  be  a  better  mech- 
anism. Such  direct  aid  is  a  distinctly 
unlikely  possibility  in  today's  political 
climate.  Accordingly,  I  urge  the  repeal 
of  the  sunset  provision  of  the  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980  so 
that  we  can  encourage  a  vigorous 
housing  industry  for  the  foreseeable 
future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MILDRED  M. 
ENGLE 


MORTGAGE  BONDS  MUST  BE  AL- 
LOWED  TO  CONTINUE  LOWER- 
ING COSTS  FOR  SINGLE- 
FAMILY  HOUSING 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OP  PKHlfSTLVAN lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  10, 1983 
*  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  1176,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DovwEY  of  New  York,  which 
would  allow  the  issuance  of  mortgage 
bonds  for  single-family  housing  to  con- 
tinue beyond  this  year. 

The  Housing  Finance  Opportunity 
Act  of  1983,  as  the  measure  is  titled, 
would  enable  States  and  localities  to 
continue  to  afford  reduced  rate  mort- 
gage and  rehabilitation  loans.  If  Con- 
gress fails  to  remove  the  'sunset"  pro- 
vision in  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond 
Tax  Act  of  1980,  as  this  measure  pro- 
vides, the  single-family  housing  indus- 
try will  be  dealt  a  blow  which  it  is  ill- 
prepared  to  absorb. 

Forty-seven  States,  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  have  authorized  State  fi- 
nance agencies  to  issue  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds.  These  bonds  make  avail- 
able below-market  interest  rates  for 
home  buyers,  renovators,  and  develop- 
ers of  multifamlly  rental  housing. 

Allegheny  Coimty,  Pa.,  for  example. 
estimates  that  it  has  provided  2,500  re- 
duced rate  home  improvement  loans 
through  the  use  of  these  bonds.  It  ex- 
pects to  provide  500  below-market  rate 
mortgages  to  new  homeowners. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  $53  million 
in  tax-exempt  bonds  have  been  issued 
since  1975  for  low-interest  rehabilita- 
tion loans.  In  the  same  period,  $38.5 
million  has  gone  for  home  mortgage 
financing. 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PKinf  STLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  10, 1983 
*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7,  1983,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Berks  County.  Pa.  wiU 
honor  Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Engle,  chief 
clerk  of  Berks  County,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  retirement.  It  is  my  privUege  to 
bring  Mrs.  Engle's  accomplishments  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mrs.  Engle's  retirement  marks  the 
end  of  35  years  of  service  to  the  people 
of  Berks  County.  Mrs.  Engle  can  take 
great  pride  in  her  accomplishments. 
She  began  her  career  as  assistant  chief 
clerk  in  January  1948.  She  served  as 
acting  chief  clerk  in  1962  and  again  in 
1962.  On  January  6,  1964,  Mrs.  Engle 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  chief 
clerk  of  Berks  County.  She  retains 
this  position  tmtil  her  retirement  on 
March  8  of  this  year. 

Mrs.  Engle  has  proven  to  be  a  most 
able  administrator  and  is  highly  re- 
spected by  all  who  are  privileged  to 
know  her  or  to  work  with  her.  I  am 
certain  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
and  the  Berks  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  expressing  gratitude  for 
the  excellent  public  service  performed 
by  this  outstanding  covmty  official.  I 
know  that  she  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
her  colleagues  and  the  people  of  Berks 
Coimty.  She  is  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals who  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
service  and  excellence.  Her  devotion  to 
her  work  has  made  her  virtually  irre- 
placeable. It  is  with  great  honor  that  I 
bring  her  achievements  to  your  atten- 
tion.* 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  Subcom- 
mittee engaged  in  extensive  oversight 
hearings  into  the  functions  and  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  which  re- 
sulted in  a  subcommittee  report  enti- 
tled "Semi-Paratus:  The  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  1981,"  House  Report  No. 
97-355.  One  area  of  Coast  Guard  regu- 
lation and  law  enforcement  that  was 
investigated  concerned  the  require- 
ment for  marine  sanitation  devices  on- 
board vessels. 

I  believe  this  area  of  the  law  is  one 
which  needs  revision.  On  December  8, 
1982.  I  introduced  HJl.  7392,  a  bill  to 
eliminate  Coast  Guard  responsibilities 
regarding  marine  sanitation  devices  on 
small  vessels,  to  start  the  consider- 
ation of  this  matter.  In  my  extension 
of  remarks  for  that  date  is  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  legal  basis  for  these 
MSD  regulations  and  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  this  law  and  ite  imple- 
mentation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  identical  to  H.R.  7392  and  ad- 
dresses these  problems  and  concerns 
directly.  It  eliminates  the  Federal  re- 
quirement for  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices but  retains  Federal  standards  of 
performance  and  applicability  of  man- 
ufacturing provisions  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  this  change. 

The  regulation  and  enforcement  of 
MSD's  would  be  left  to  the  States.  A 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  however,  may  not  prohibit  or 
regtilate  the  discharge  of  sewage  from 
vessels  of  65  feet  or  less  except:  One,  if 
required  marine  sanitation  devices 
conform  to  the  Federal  standards  of 
performance  regulations;  or  two,  if  the 
discharge  prohibition  is  entirely 
within  their  own  waters.  The  bill  pro- 
vides thought  that  vessels  engaged  in 
interstate  travel,  however,  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  another  State.  Thus,  a  vessel 
equipped  with  an  MSD  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral standards  may  discharge  Into 
State  waters,  except  for  waters  desig- 
nated as  no  discharge  zones. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  over- 
come the  problems  and  deficiencies  in 
the  current  statutory  scheme.  Howev- 
er, additional  adjustments  may  be  de- 
sirable as  we  consider  this  measure  or 
when  the  administration  completes  its 
study  of  the  issue.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  remove  the  Coast  Guard  from  an 
area   of    regulation    which    it    is    ill 
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VIGIL  ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


Thu  sday.  February  10,  1983 

BJRTON   of   California.   Mr. 
as  part  of  the  call  to  con- 
igil  for  Soviet  Jews.  I  would 
igain  to  call  the  attention  of 
collet  gues  to  the  plight  of  Eitan 
Alexi  jidra  Finkelshtein  and  their 
dai  ighter  Miriam. 
FVikelshtein  is  a  physicist  and 
is  a  biologist  They  are  resi- 
Vilnius,    Lithuanian    SSR. 
rhey  have  been  waiting  for 
emigrate  to  Israel, 
a  member  of  the  Lithuani- 
Helsiiilu  monitoring  group.  He  has 
t)een  denied  an  exit  visa,  but 
been  allowed  to  work  in  his 
field  since  he  first  applied 
visa. 
Fi^kelshteins  are  reported  to  be 
coi  istant  surveillance,  their  tele- 
cohversations  monitored  and  in- 
and  their  mail  cut  off. 
been  active  in  the  human 
movement  and  is  a  contributor 
Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R." 
of  his  concerns  for  human 
of  his  own  desire  to  ex- 
right  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Flikelshtein  has  lost  his  prof  es- 
fired  from  even  short  term 
and  he  and  his  family 
in  virtual  isolation. 

violation  of  human  rights 
of  all  persons  of  good 
^orld  over.  I  strongly  urge  the 
0  Dvemment  to  end  its  harass- 
he  Finkelshtein  family  imme- 
allow  them  to  emigrate  to 
Freedom  is  not  Just  a  unique 
characte  istic  of  American  society,  it  is 
an  inher  tnt  human  right.* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMA&KS 

SANTA  BARBARA  AVENUE 
RENAMED  KING  BOULEVARD 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DDLON 

OPCAUPOUnA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRUEHTATIVIS 

Thunday,  February  10, 1983 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  January 
15,  1983.  in  celebration  and  commemo- 
ration of  the  54th  birthday  of  a  proph- 
et for  humanity.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
member.  Robert  C.  ParreU,  officially 
unveiled  the  new  street  signs  renam- 
ing SanU  Barbara  Avenue  "King  Bou- 
levard." The  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
now  have  a  fitting  institutional  monu- 
ment to  the  high  ideals  and  moral 
values  of  our  fallen  leader,  a  man  who 
could  move  millions  with  his  words 
and  change  the  course  of  nations  with 
his  quiet  prayers. 

The  renaming  of  this  major  Los  An- 
geles thoroughfare  was  made  possible 
by  council  member  Farrell,  of  the 
Eighth  Council  District.  Without  his 
leadership  and  tenacity,  his  idealism 
tempered  by  reality,  and  his  unwaiver- 
ing  dedication  to  raising  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  human  community,  such  a 
monument  to  Dr.  King  may  never 
have  been  realized. 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  Joined 
in  the  celebration— black  and  white, 
young  and  old.  rich  and  poor,  enter- 
tainers, athletes,  elected  officials,  edu- 
cators. We  all  had  a  common  bond  on 
this  day.  We  not  only  celebrated  a  new 
moniunent,  but  we  rededicated  our- 
selves to  ideals  that  have  the  potential 
to  save  humanity  from  destrojring 
itself.  Although  Dr.  King  was  stilled 
by  an  assassin's  bullet  on  April  4. 1968, 
his  dynamic  presence  ccmtinues  to  be  a 
guiding  tenant  in  the  life  of  millions 
of  Americans  and  untold  nimibers  of 
people  around  the  world. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  once  again, 
has  taken  a  concrete  step  to  show  that 
harmony,  peace,  and  respect  for 
others  are  the  watchwords  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  greatness  of  Los  Angeles  will 
continue  as  long  as  we  have  the  lead- 
ership of  people  like  Robert  Charles 
Farrell.* 


February  10, 198S 

1940,  freedom  existed  for  aU  its  citi- 
zeiury.  but  tn  July  of  1940  a  rigged 
election  pavM  the  way  for  the  illegal 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  SUtes  has 
never  recc«nized  this  blatant  usurpa- 
tion. We  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  representatives  of  the  former 
independent  government  and  I  hope 
we  shall  continue  to  do  until  this 
grave  injustice  is  corrected. 

To  this  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  honor  to  cosponsor  in  this  body 
House  Joint  Resolution  60  directing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Feb- 
ruary 16,  198S,  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day."  I  am  also  honored  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
my  fellow  citizens  of  Lithuanian  ex- 
traction on  the  steadfastness  and  de- 
termination with  which  they  have 
maintained  their  traditions  and  been 
true  to  their  glorious  heritage.* 


February  10,  1983 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OP  PUmSTLVAHIA 
IH  THX  HOUSB  OF  KXPRSSKirrAnVES 

Thunday.  February  10, 1983 
*  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Wednesday.  February  16,  is  a  signifi- 
cant date  in  the  eternal  struggle  of 
mankind  to  be  free.  On  that  day,  65 
years  ago,  the  independent  Lithuanian 
nation  declared  its  independence.  This 
was  a  goal  toward  which  it  had  been 
striving  while  under  more  than  a  cen- 
tury   of    Russian    domination.    Until 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  mw  YORK 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESSNTATrVXS 

Thursday,  February  10, 1983 
*  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing,  along  with 
Representative  Carlos  Moorheao  and 
other  cosponsors.  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Daylight  Saving  Act  of  1983,  a 
straightforward  bill  which  can  con- 
serve energy  by  extending  daylight 
saving  time  by  2  months.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation,  daylight 
saving  time  would  begin  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  March,  rather  than  the  last 
Sunday  in  April.  The  identical  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  Congress  by 
a  bipartisan  vote  of  243  to  165,  but  was 
not  considered  by  the  Senate.  The  leg- 
islation is  supported  by  t^e  adminis- 
tration. 

Our  current  daylight  saving  time 
system  Is  unbalanced  with  respect  to 
the  solstice— the  day  in  the  year  with 
the  longest  period  of  daylight.  By  ex- 
tending the  system  to  the  first  Sunday 
in  March,  we  would  realize  the  addi- 
tional benefits  of  later  sunsets  without 
facing  any  mornings  darker  than  we 
now  face  in  October.  There  will  be  no 
Increased  danger  to  schoolchildren  on 
their  way  to  or  from  school.  In  fact, 
previous  studies  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  show 
than  when  we  had  year-roimd  daylight 
saving  time,  including  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  child  or  pedestrian  traffic  ac- 
cidents. 

The  potential  benefits  of  my  legisla- 
tion Include: 

Energy  savings  estimated  at  100.000 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  energy  per 
day  during  the  2  extra  months,  accord- 


ing to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: 

As  many  as  200  fewer  traffic  fatali- 
ties per  year,  according  to  the  Nation- 
al Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion; 

A  10  to  13  percent  reduction  In  vio- 
lent crimes,  according  to  studies  done 
In  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

Increased  recreational  time  and  ex- 
tension of  prime  shopping  hours— 
both  of  economic  importance. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  the 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time  is  fa- 
vored by  the  American  people  by  a  2- 
to-1  margin. 

Another  group  of  Americans  who 
will  be  aided  by  this  bill  are  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  afflicted  with 
night  blindness.  The  Retinitis  Pigmen- 
tosa Foundation  has  urged  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  so  that  their  mem- 
bers would  receive  an  extra  period  of 
sight  and  mobility  dtiring  the  evening. 
The  legislation  has  also  been  endorsed 
by  the  Southland  Corp..  operators  of 
7-Eleven  convenience  stores  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Convenience  Stores. 

My  legislation  is  a  simple  step  we 
can  take  for  energy  conservation, 
crime  reduction,  and  economic  recov- 
ery. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  this  effort.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

heat  the  person  uses  in  Ms  home:  it 
can  be  provided  by  electricity,  natural 
gas,  oil.  wood,  kerosene,  or  other 
sources. 

The  company  is  also  working  with 
individuals  throughout  its  service  area 
by  providing  loan  assistance  to  its 
quaUTying  customers  to  help  upgrade 
their  homes  to  specific  Insulation  and 
weatherization  standards. 

If  a  residential  ciistomer  brings  his 
single  or  multif  amily  structure  up  to 
the  residential  conservation  rate  insu- 
lation and  weatherization  standards. 
the  company  will  pay  up  to  6  percent- 
age points  of  the  Interest  rate  on  a 
loan  to  complete  the  worit.  The  loan. 
as  secured  from  a  participating  lend- 
ing institution,  must  be  between  $500 
and  $2,500.  Local  citizens  are  also 
helping  the  needy  and  elderly  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Duke  Power  Co.  for  its 
lead  in  this  community  effort  and  for 
its  service  to  the  Piedmont  Carollnas.* 


BRIDGE  DETERIORATION  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PEiniSTLVAIf lA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEirTATrVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1983 


TRUE  CORPORATE  CITIZENSHIP 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  NORTH  CAROURA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
*  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"True  Corporate  Citizenship"  is  a 
phrase  which  can  be  used  to  describe 
recent  actions  by  Duke  Power  Co. 
which  Is  located  In  my  home  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

Increasing  fuel  costs  are  a  concern  to 
all  Americans  and  to  those  who  repre- 
sent them  in  Washington.  In  response 
to  the  needs  of  those  it  serves,  Duke 
Power  Co.  has  come  forward  with  a 
plan  to  help  the  needy  residents  in  its 
service  area  pay  their  heating  bills. 

In  mid-December,  the  company  es- 
toblished  a  $100,000  "Community 
Challenge  Heating  Fund"  to  help 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  their 
heating  bills.  The  company,  together 
with  local  community  service  organiza- 
tions, is  working  to  raise  funds  on  a  4- 
to-1  basis.  This  brings  the  potential 
total  of  the  fund  to  a  half  million  dol- 
lars systemwlde.  For  each  $4  the  agen- 
cies raise.  Duke  will  provide  $1  up  to 
the  $100,000  limit.  The  challenge 
period  for  organizations  working  with 
Duke  Power  Co.  will  nm  through 
March  15. 1983. 

The  organizations  working  with  the 
company,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army, 
will  decide  who  Is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. It  does  not  matter  what  type  of 


*  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  major  problem  of  bridge 
deterioration  in  America.  One  in  every 
five  bridges  in  United  States  requires 
either  major  rehabilitation  or  recon- 
struction. However,  due  to  tight  State 
budgets  and  inflation,  the  mainte- 
nance of  bridges  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  has  been  post- 
poned. 

Currently,  the  SUte  is  responsible 
for  maintenance  and  repair  of  bridges, 
and   the   Federal   Government   takes 
care  of  reconstruction  under  the  high- 
way bridge  replacement  and  rehabili- 
tation funds.  The  State  must  match  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  reconstruction 
of  our  bridges,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  the  remain- 
ing 80  percent.  States  with  large  num- 
bers of  structurally  unsound  or  unsafe 
bridges  have  not  been  able  to  raise  the 
required  20  percent  matching  require- 
ment, and  as  a  result,  school  buses, 
trucks,  and  automobile  traffic  have 
been  required  to  use  detours  that  are 
sometimes  equally  hazardous.  The  ad- 
ditional traffic  on  the  detour  routes  is 
rapidly  destroying  the  road  surfaces, 
creating   the  necessity   of   additional 
millions  of  dollars  for  highway  main- 
tenance  and   reconstruction,   further 
reducing  the  ability  of  those  States  to 
provide  the  State  matching  funds  re- 
quired to  utilize  the  available  Federal 
funds  for  bridge  reconstruction.  Addi- 
tional gasoline  Is  required  to  take  de- 
tours  that,    in   many   cases,    require 
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miles  of  additional  driving,  and  deliv- 
ery coats  in  certain  parts  of  the  Nation 
are  escalating  because  of  the  higher 
costs  of  driving  In  areas  with  closed 
bridges  and  rapidly  deterioration  of 
roads  on  the  detour  routes. 

My  home  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  practically  Invented  the  bridge 
crisis,  does  not  even  rank  in  a  list  of  10 
States  with  the  worst  bridge  problems. 
In  a  list  released  by  the  Highway 
Users  Federation,  the  national  range  is 
from  a  75.7  percent  deficient  rate  for 
North  Carolina's  bridges  to  a  5.1  per- 
cent deficient  rate  in  Arizona,  as  24.8 
percent  of  Pennsylvania's  bridges  are 
deficient.  Although.  Pennsylvania's  in- 
ventory came  off  better  than  the  na- 
tional average,  with  only  one  out  of 
four  bridges  being  structurally  defi- 
cient; the  problem  is  a  national  one. 
with  56  percent  of  our  Nation's  being 
either  deficient  or  obsolete. 

In  a  decade  of  severe  fiscal  con- 
straint, when  we  face  the  major  neces- 
sities of  economic  revltallzation.   we 
must  stretch  the  benefits  of  every 
dollar  as  far  as  we  can.  We  now  face 
the  need  to  re-examine  the  role  of  the 
Federal     Government     in     financing 
America's  bridges.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  stand  idly   and   allow  our 
bridges  to  deteriorate  at  this  alarming 
rate.    Therefore,    in    order    to    assist 
States  with  the  greatest  need,  and  to 
accelerate  bridge  replacement  and  re- 
construction programs.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  increase 
Federal  participation  from  80  to  90 
percent   of   project   costs.    This   will 
enable  the  States  with  the  greatest 
need   to   complete   50   percent  more 
bridge  reconstruction   projects.   It   Is 
time  to  take  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive action,  which  is  required  for  a 
sound,  long  range,  carefully  timed  in- 
vestment    program     for     America's 
bridges.* 


ERADICATE 
NEUROFIBROMATOSIS 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OPTKXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1983 
*  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on 
Neurofibromatosis.  Neurofibromatosis, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  ele- 
phant man  disease.  Is  a  genetic  disor- 
der of  the  nervous  system  affecting 
approximately  100,000  Americans.  The 
symptoms  appear  in  the  form  of  small 
and  large  tumors  imder  the  skin;  cur- 
vature of  the  spine;  enlargement  and 
deformation  of  bones;  and  tumors  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  They  usually 
appear  in  childhood  or  adolescence 
but  may  appear  later  in  life.  The  dis- 
ease Is  inherited  and  each  child  of  an 
infected    parent    has    a    50-percent 
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chance  (f  inheriting  the  defective 
gene  and  developing  neurofibromato- 
sis. 

Very  lit  ,le  is  known  of  the  causes  for 
the  gene  nutation  causing  the  disease 
and.  as  a  result,  there  is  no  cure  and 
no  medical  procedure  for  treatment 
except  for  radical  surgery  to  remove 
the  tiuiors.  which  usually  reappear. 
This  bill  vould  direct  the  Commission 
to  f ormul  kte  a  long  range  plan  for  the 
use  of  na  ional  resources  to  study  this 
disease  vith  the  hope  of  finding  a 
cure.  The  plan  is  to  include  a  national- 
ly coordir  ated  research  program  utiliz- 
ing existii  kg  programs  at  other  Federal 
medical  research  facilities.  While  the 
intent  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a  co- 
ordinated medical  approach  to  the 
treatment  of  this  affliction,  it  also  in- 
cludes a  i  3CUS  on  the  behavioral  devel- 
opment <  ver  the  lifespan  of  individ- 
uals who  lave  the  disease. 

It  is  a  I  ragedy  that  we  have  not.  in 
this  day  and  age.  been  able  to  treat 
adequate!  y  or  find  a  cure  for  this  dis- 
ease. Ian  familiar  with  the  case  of 
one  individual,  who  is  a  constituent, 
whose  soi  I  is  afflicted  with  neurofibro- 
matosis. ]  am  told  that  there  are  some 
20  cases  ifi  San  Antonio  alone.  What  is 
an  even  greater  tragedy  is  that  the 
care  and  treatment  of  individuals  who 
have  beei  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
striclcen  jwith  it  have  very  little  re- 
course ir  seelcing  assistance  to  help 
defray  tie  costs  connected  with  the 
disease.  :  t  is  more  the  exception  to 
hear  of  t  tiose  cases  in  which  parents, 
and  ever  the  President,  has  sought 
medical  ind  financial  assistance  for 
children  who  are  afflicted  with  life- 
threatening  diseases  and  received  the 
necessar>  aid.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  others  who  are  not  as  fortu- 
nate. Th<  y  are  totally  reliant  on  those 
private  fsundations  that  provide  all 
forms  of  assistance  from  medical  to 
counseling  services  and  these  founda- 
tions are  finding  their  resources  even 
more  tigl  it  and  the  prospect  of  raising 
funds  to  continue  these  services  the 
bleakest  ts  ever  been. 

Althout;h  this  bill  falls  short  of  fi- 
nancial guarantee  for  people  afflicted 
with  neurofibromatosis,  it  is  a  begin- 
ning for  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
eradicate  this  disease.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  najority  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  i  i  this  effort.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REBkfARKS 

home  of  a  unique  institute  that  seeks 
to  help  children  with  multiple  handi- 
caps cope  with  life  and  return  to  their 
own  environment  and  a  more  produc- 
tive, happy  life. 

The  Chlleda  Habilitation  Institute  is 
a  licensed  residential  treatment  center 
for  56  children  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes  who  are  afflicted  by  at 
least  two  disabilities  such  as  epilepsy, 
hyperkinesis.  cerebral  palsy,  autism, 
retardation,  visual  or  hearing  impair- 
ments, and  behavioral  and  genetic  dis- 
orders. 

Chileda  was  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  only  home-like  facility  in  America 
to  accept  multihandicapped  children 
who  on  average  are  graduated  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  environment 
within  3  years. 

While  not  cured  of  their  multihandi- 
caps,  they  are  able  to  cope  with  their 
families,  peer  groups  and  potential 
future  employers.  Today,  Chileda  has 
over  140  alumni,  after  only  an  exist- 
ence of  10  years. 

Instead  of  depending  so  heavily  on 
Government  assistance  and  remaining 
a  burden  on  society,  many  are  now 
able  for  the  first  time  to  help  carry 
their  own  load. 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  congres- 
sional delegation  and  their  senior  staff 
met  in  Washington  this  week  to  learn 
more  about  Chileda.  And  it  was  an 
eye-opening  discussion. 

With  limited  Federal  resources  for 
social  programs  such  as  Chileda,  the 
organization's  national  advisory  board 
has  embarked  on  a  national  fund  rais- 
ing effort. 

The  work  of  the  Chileda  Institute 
serves  an  important  need  in  a  creative 
and  sensitive  way,  leading  to  useful 
and  meaningful  lives  for  its  residents. 

Because  of  this  noble  goal.  I  wanted 
to  call  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  its 
program  and  its  future  funding 
needs.* 


CHIL  3DA  INSTITUTE  HELPS 
MULTB  [ANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


•  Mr 

Crosse, 


HOfi.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  WISCOIf  SIN 
IH  TH*  HOUSE  or  REPRZSENTATIVKS 

Th\  nday,  February  10.  1983 

G  JNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  La 
^Is..   in  my   district,   is   the 


PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  ON  THE 
OCEANS  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10. 1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  President  Reagan  took  a 
bold  step  in  international  relations  by 
refusing  to  sign  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  (or,  to  use  the  i«>propriate  ac- 
ronym—LOST).  This  was  a  step  that  I 
strongly  supported,  as  did  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

Now  that  we  have  rejected  LOST. 
the  United  States  needs  to  assure  our 
allies  that  we  are  not  moving  in  a  dl- 
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rectlon  contrary  to  accepted  principles 
of  customary  international  law.  In  ad- 
dition, we  must  be  able  to  continue  the 
wise  management  and  use  of  marine 
resources  in  the  200-mlle  zone  off  our 
coasts. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. President  Reagan  is  now  consid- 
ering issuing  a  Presidential  proclama- 
tion which  would  declare  United 
States  sovereign  rights  over  living  and 
nonliving  marine  resources  in  an  ex- 
clusive economic  zone  extending  200 
miles  from  our  shores.  This  will  pro- 
vide Increased  opportunities  for  U.S. 
citizens  concerned  with  the  use  of 
those  resources. 

In  the  February  14.  1983.  issue  of 
Business  Week.  Mr.  Daniel  Fine,  a  pri- 
vate resource  analyst,  explained  the 
benefits  of  such  a  proclamation.  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Pine's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  those  Mem- 
bers concerned  with  this  issue. 

The  letter  follows: 

[From  Business  Week.  Feb.  14. 19831 

Reacam's  Zoifx  Plan  To  Promote  Oppsbork 
Developiikiit 

The  Reagan  Administration  believes  that 
it  has  found  a  way  of  rejecting  the  U.N.  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty  without  throwing  the 
baby  out  with  the  bathwater.  In  a  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  to  be  issued  in  early  Feb- 
ruary, the  U.S.  is  establishing  a  new  Exclu- 
sive Economic  Zone  (EEZ)  for  commercial 
development  of  living  and  nonliving  natural 
resources  in  an  area  200  ml.  seaward  from 
aU  U.S.  territory. 

Polymetalllc  sulfides  from  the  seafloor 
crusts  of  submerged  Islands,  which  are  rich 
in  strategic  minerals  (manganese  and 
cobalt)  and  other  base  metals,  as  well  as 
phosphate,  are  available  for  mining  develop- 
ment within  the  EEZs  projected  from  both 
Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast.  Washington  ex- 
pects to  attract  investors  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  political  risk  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

The  strategy  anticipates  that  the  n.S.  will 
have  established  seabed  mining  on  a  techno- 
logically and  commercially  feasible  basis  In 
these  areas  long  before  the  signers  of  the 
U.N.  treaty  have  implemented  its  provisions. 
And  since  the  treaty  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  something  akin  to  the  EEZ  option. 
Washington  hopes  to  attract  the  52  other 
countries  with  EEZ  possibilities  into  Joint 
ventures. 

The  ^i^^^-  concept  was  developed  by  Interi- 
or Secretary  James  Watt's  office,  working 
since  last  summer  with  two  interagency 
groups.  While  the  precise  definition  of  what 
constitutes  the  continental  shelf  is  still  un- 
clear, the  extension  of  U.S.  borders  allows 
developers  early  opportunities  free  of  legal 
risk.  The  Reagan  Administration  sees  the 
Firy.  as  the  cornerstone  of  its  oceans  policy 
and  another  component  in  its  strategic 
effort  to  reduce  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  and  mineral  sources.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

prayer 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 
Let  us  pray. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord,  to  sing  praises  unto  thy 
name  O  most  high;  to  show  forth  thy 
loving-kindness  in  the  morning,  and 
thy  faithfulness  every  night— Psalm 
92:  1.2. 

Almighty  God.  the  destiny  of  the 
people  of  America  rests  with  those 
who  work  in  this  place.  If  Members  of 
Congress  fail,  the  people  lose  their 
representation  and  advocacy.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
credible power  to  bless  and  to  curse,  to 
heal  and  to  destroy  this  Nation,  and. 
for  that  matter,  the  world.  May  the 
Senators  never  forget  this  awesome  re- 
sponsibility, and  may  they  be  saved 
from  every  selfish  and  corrupt  force 
within  them  and  without  that  wotild 
cause  them  to  perjure  truth  and  pros- 
titute their  power  and  bring  to  calami- 
tous proportions  the  crises  which 
threaten  us. 

Cleanse  them  from  every  perversion 
of  position  and  power:  purify  their  mo- 
tives, their  Intentions,  their  ambitions, 
and  make  them  the  wise,  courageous, 
selfless,  dedicated  public  servants  that 
these  desperate  days  demand  and  the 
people  have  a  right  to  expect.  For  Thy 
glory  and  the  public  good,  we  pray  in 
the  name  of  the  Utterly  Selfless  Serv- 
ant. Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


that  the  call  of  the  calendar  would  be 
waived:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Without  a  sign. 
You  bave  done  it 
By  being  youraelf. 
Perhaps  that  is  what 
Being  a  friend  means. 
After  alL 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
liCAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  two  requests  to 
make,  and  I  ask  the  minority  leader  If 
he  objects  to  these  requests. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  First.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
WAIVED 


lilr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  adjourned  over  for  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess  certain  provisions  were  made. 
However,  I  believe  we  did  not  provide 


A  VALENTINE'S  DAY  POEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
perfectly  predictable  and  select  this 
week's  poem  In  honor  of  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day.  It  Is  entlUed  "Love."  and 
was  written  by  Roy  Croft. 

Today,  love  still  has  that  unique 
ability  to  endtire  and  survive  all  that 
threatens  It:  East  or  West,  rich  or 
poor,  prejudice  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Love"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LOVK 

I  love  you. 

Not  only  for  what  you  are. 
But  for  what  I  am 
When  I  am  with  you. 

I  love  you. 

Not  only  for  what 

You  have  made  of  yourself. 

But  for  what 

You  are  making  of  me. 

I  love  you 

For  the  part  of  me 

That  you  bring  out; 

I  love  you 

For  putting  your  hand 

Into  my  hev>ed-up  heart 

And  passing  over 

All  the  foolish,  weak  things 

That  you  can't  help 

Dimly  seeing  there, 

And  for  drawing  out  . 

Into  the  light 

All  the  beautiful  belongings 

That  no  one  else  had  looked 

Quite  far  enough  to  find. 

I  love  you  because  you 

Are  helping  me  to  make 

Of  the  lumber  of  my  life 

Not  a  tavern 

But  a  temple: 

Out  of  the  woriu 

Of  my  every  day 

Not  a  reproach 

But  a  song. 

I  love  you 

Because  you  have  done 
More  than  any  creed 
Could  have  done 
To  make  me  good. 
And  more  than  any  fate 
Could  have  done 
To  make  me  bv>py- 
You  have  done  it 
Without  a  touch. 
Without  a  word. 


— RoTCaorx 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  time  for 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mor^ng  business  has  already  been  or- 
dered. I  beUeve,  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Thirty  minutes,  with  a  flve-mlnute 
time  limitation  for  each  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  then  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  as  the  Chair  has  Just  de- 
scribed. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

KOMOIATIOIIS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  adjourned  on  February  3, 1  Indicat- 
ed that  It  was  my  hope  that  today  the 
Senate  could  go  Into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  nomina- 
tions on  the  executive  calendar,  and  I 
beUeve  at  that  time  I  specifically  Iden- 
tified the  nominations  of  Richard  T. 
McCormack  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Richard  R.  Burt  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte. 

I  wish  to  advise  all  Senators  who  are 
Interested  that  It  will  be  my  Intention 
today  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  Into  ex- 
ecutive session  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering those  nominations. 

It  may  be  that  there  will  be  objec- 
tion to  that.  If  there  is.  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  the  leadership 
plans  to  move  to  the  consideration  of 
those  nominations. 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  ask  for  either  of  those  nomina- 
tions to  be  concluded  today.  If  roUcall 
votes  are  to  be  required  or  If  there  is 
to  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed,  then  we  will  debate  that  as 
necessary  and  put  the  vote  over  until 
tomorrow. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  however,  that 
we  could  recess  the  Senate  today  with 
one  of  these  nominations  as  the  pend- 
ing business,  and  return  to  executive 
session  tomorrow  to  complete  It. 
trkatos 
Mr.  President.  In  addition  to  that, 
sometime  this  week  I  hope  we  can 
reach  Calendar  Order  No.  1  on  today's 
executive  calendar,  the  Montreal  Pro- 
tocols Nos.  3  and  4  and.  perhaps.  Cal- 
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No.  2.  the  Ccmstitution  of 

Nations  Industrial  Devel- 

O^sanisation,  which  has  been 

the  Committee  on  Por- 

I  will  not  attempt  to 

today,  however. 


fiom 
Relat  ons. 


AS  ItinOIIAL  KOldHAnOin 

Mr.  Pr«iident,  there  are  certain 
other  nonlnatlons  on  the  executive 
calendar  inder  the  African  Develop- 
ment Ban! .  the  U.S.  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency,  and 
nomlnatloi  ts  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desklnth*  Porelgn  Service. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  dispatch 
the  entlr  executive  calendar  this 
week.  an<  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  of  t  lat  possibility. 

T^XnSIOa  Dl  TBS  SBATS 

TV  In  the  Senate  Is  a 

mentioned  often.  It  will 

that  we  can  get  to  that 

t^eek  or  at  least  this  week  in 

the  time  when  other  and 
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hope  as  well  that  we  can 
sort  of  an  arrangement 
mitter  that  will  accommodate 
of  many  Senators,  and,  I 
accommodate  the  wishes  of 
who  would  like  to  see  this 
Torth  on  some  basis, 
friend,  the  distinguished 
Louisiana,  in  the  Cham- 
repeat  to  him  what  I  said 
the  telephone,  and  that  is  I 
on  this  matter  or  at- 
he  and  I  and  the  distin- 
n^ority  leader  have  had  an 
to  compare  notes,  but  in 
lot  before  Wednesday. 

,  what  I  have  described 

well  now  produce  a  busy 

Senate  this  week,  that  is 

nominations,  the  treaties 

Calendar,  as  well  as 

Senate,  if  we  can  reach  that, 

we  can. 


fT>m 


Eiove 
tntil 


Prea  dent. 


ttie 
the 
Ex  ecutive 


POSStBI.  E  81HATS  PBOGKAII IRZT  WSEK 

Pret  ident, 


next  week  it  is  entire- 
there  will  be  a  number  of 
;  we  can  get  to.  but  one  in 
I  will  call  to  the  attention 
and  that  is  the  possl- 
we  will  reach  a  shipping  biU 
from  the  Commerce 
some  time  next  week,  per- 
ly  as  Tuesday  of  next  week, 
that  is  a  controversial 
( )ne  that  in  the  past  has  pro- 
extensive  debate.  Perhaps  it 
controversial  now  that  cer- 
have  been  made,  as  I 
may  be  the  case.  So  that 
may  be  taken  by  surprise, 
r  say  that  there  is  a  distinct 
that  a  week  from  tomorrow 
able  to  reach  a  shipping  bill 
redorted  from  the  Commerce 


undentand 


adjuflhments 


THB  LHUSLATITS  CAUmiAS 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  nothing  on 
the  Calendar  of  General  Orders  today. 

I  am  advised  that  there  is  a  star 
print  of  that  calendar,  which,  indeed,  I 
have  Just  been  handed  by  our  athletic 
Parliamentarian,  who  rushed  from  the 
podium  to  hand  it  to  me.  There  are 
four  items,  all  resolutions,  being  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  5,  6.  7,  and  8. 1  would 
like  to  do  those  today  if  we  can  clear 
them  today.  I  have  not  examined 
them,  however.  I  would  ask  my  friend, 
the  minority  leader,  if  he  would  advise 
me  some  time  during  the  day  if  he 
could  clear  those  items  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Our  athletic  Parliamen- 
tarian did  not  stop  by  my  desk  to  show 
me  what  the  majority  leader  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  share  the  work 
product  of  our  athletic  Parliamentari- 
an. Indeed.  I  will  give  that  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  we  have 
resolutions  and  motions  under  the  rule 
and  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  read  for 
the  first  time,  but  otherwise  the  calen- 
dar is  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  indicated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  that  I 
hoped  that  the  beginning  weeks,  the 
early  weeks  of  this  session,  would  be 
busy  weeks  and  that  we  could  as  much 
as  possible.  I  am  trying  very  hard  to 
clear  business  as  it  comes  to  the  calen- 
dar and  as  promptly  as  possible.  I  will 
continue  to  do  that  as  the  Senate  will 
permit  me  to  do  so. 

I  fully  understand,  for  example,  that 
the  calling  up  of  Executive  nomina- 
tions today  may  inconvenience  certain 
Senators,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  get  on  with  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  without  undue  concern  for 
particular  personal  situations.  There- 
fore, I  do  intend  to  go  forward  with 
these  nominations  today. 

As  I  said,  I  will  not  try  to  complete 
them  if  record  votes  are  required,  but 
I  do  Intend  to  try  to  get  to  them.  I  am 
afraid  that  that  is  an  indication  of  a 
darker  side  of  my  personality  for  this 
session,  because  I  do  plan  to  press  as 
hard  as  I  can  to  make  these  early 
weeks  of  the  session  productive.  In 
doing  so,  we  may  step  on  a  few  egg- 
shells. 


I  am  speaking  of  the  recurring  de- 
struction of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
What  I  mean  by  that,  as  I  drive  down 
that  avenue,  as  I  often  do.  either  going 
downtown  or  to  the  White  House  or 
an  agency  or  department  or  to  go 
home,  periodically  I  watch  as  patient 
Washlngtonlans  see  the  right-hand 
lane  going  west  torn  up  and  then  we 
see  the  left-hand  lane  going  west  torn 
up.  and  as  they  repair  one  side  or  an- 
other they  dig  it  up  again.  I  have  seen 
that  hj^pen  now.  I  believe,  through 
three  cycles  of  tearing  it  up  and  put- 
ting it  back. 

I  have  a  theory  that  I  have  evolved 
and  developed,  and  that  is  at  some 
point  a  crew  was  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility and  dispatched  to  tear  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  nobody  ever  gave 
them  a  stop  order  and.  unless  some- 
thing is  done,  they  will  continue  for- 
ever to  tear  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  put  it  back. 

If  there  was  ever  a  case  of  bureauc- 
racy out  of  control,  surely  that  must 
belt. 

I  call  on  the  executive  department, 
the  OSA,  or  the  OAO,  or  whoever 
does  this  sort  of  thing,  to  see  if, 
indeed,  there  is  not  a  bull— not  a  bull 
elephant,  but  a  bull  crew— at  work 
that  is  totally  out  of  control  and  no 
doubt  has  been  forgotten  by  their  su- 
periors and  wlU  go  on  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives  tearing  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  putting  it  back.  If,  Indeed, 
they  can  be  brought  back  under  con- 
trol, then  perhaps  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  will  be  restored  to  its  grandeur 
as  envisioned  by  the  original  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  as  we  have  known 
to  appreciate  it  over  our  careers. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  important  and 
urgent  matter  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time.  If  I  have  any  time 
remaining.  I  yield  it  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


THE  RECURRINO  DESTRUCTION 
OP  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENXJE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  remark  I  would  like  to  make 
that  is  part  serious  and  part  in  Jest.  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  convinced  that  I 
have  discovered  a  new  Washington 
phenomenon,  perhaps  unsuspected, 
but  it  may  have  rsonifications  beyond 
that  which  any  of  us  have  ever 
dreamed  before. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business  because  I  want  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  to  be  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  also  want  to 
introduce  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  and  I  expect 
an  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
as  in  morning  business. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP 
RXTLE  XV  OP  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  which  would 
amend  rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  It  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  and  also  with  the 
question  of  an  appeal  to  the  Chair  of  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on 
the  question  of  germaneness  of  an 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  have  it 
stated  by  the  clerk,  the  title  of  it.  at 
least,  and  then  I  wiU  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  63)  to  amend  rule  XV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
tie  those  two  requests  together. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  that  further 
reading  of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  the  second 
request,  as  the  minority  leader  knows, 
I  have  considerable  sympathy  for  the 
objectives  he  seeks  in  this  resolution. 
Therefore,  the  objection  I  am  about  to 
put  does  not  imply  any  Judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  resolution  Itself  but 
rather  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  or- 
derly consideration  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  basis,  I  object 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 

resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go 
over  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkord  and, 
of  course,  that  it  be  wpropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  Rks.  63 
Revaved.  That  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "on- 
MAMmss": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
In  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 


matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Uie 
committee  which  reported  the  biU  or  resolu- 
Uon.  shall  thereafter  be  In  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  prlvUeged  and  shaU  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  or  their 
designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  U  agreed  to  by  an  afflimaUve  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  ammdments  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  whicAi  reported  the 
bUl  or  resolution)  which  Is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution.  shaU 
not  be  In  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendmenU  shaU  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  Is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officers  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officers  sutanlta 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  ameixlment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officers  or  hold  the  amendmoit  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shall  be  .two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


CREATING  JOBS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  editorial  vpearing  in 
today's  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Creating  Jobs."  I  think  the  editorial 
raises  important  questions  and  makes 
important  observations  and  I  would 
like  it  to  be  Included  in  the  Record  for 
the  study  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  14. 1M3] 

C^RXATIRO  Joss 

Congressional  Democrats  are  looking  with 
Interest  at  a  »4-3  billion  Job  offer  from  the 
White  House.  Their  leaders  were  right  to 
agree  to  deal  with  the  admlnistraUon  on  a 
relief  package  that  has  some  chance  of 
quick  passage.  Demands  for  a  much  larger 
program  may  be  good  for  Democratic  elec- 
Uoneering.  but  they  won't  do  anything  for 
the  Jobless  workers  who  need  help  right 
now.  But  the  Democrats  should  also  look 
closely  at  the  details  of  the  administration's 
proposals  before  deciding  that  the  package 
is  a  good  deal.  ^     .^  ^ 

One  component  of  the  package  should  be 
noncontroversial.  That  is  the  provision  of 
humanitarian  aid— food  and  shelter— to  the 
homeless  and  destitute.  The  only  concern  in 
this  regard  should  be  that  provision  Is  made 


for  getting  the  aid  out  quickly  to  the 
where  It  Is  needed  most. 

The  iob-creatlng  parU  wlU  require  doaer 
scrutiny.  What  is  known  about  the  propos- 
als thus  far  suggests  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  considering  accelerating  some  federal 
construction  projects  and  adding  mmiey  to 
block  grants  made  to  cities  for  community 
development  projects.  Whether  this  makes 
sense  or  not  depends  crudally  on  the  an- 
swers to  some  questions. 

Are  the  proJecU  the  kind  that  can  be 
started  up  quiddy?  States  are  already  strug- 
gling to  step  up  highway  ooDstructlon  under 
the  gas-tax-hl^way-repalr  leglslaticm 
passed  In  December.  That's  not  easy  to  do- 
especially  In  areas  with  severe  winter  weath- 
er, which  also  tend  to  be  those  with  the 
worst  long-term  unemployment. 

Will  the  money  produce  a  significant 
number  of  Jobs  or  will  most  of  It  go  for 
equipment,  sivplies  and  high-wage  oostST 
What  will  ensure  that  the  Jobs  go  to  the 
long-term  unemployed  especially  those 
with  families  to  support— rather  than  to 
new  labor  market  entrants  or  people  who 
can  expect  to  find  Jobs  relatively  soon? 

Is  this  new  money  or  Just  faster  spending 
of  money  already  in  the  budget?  If  the 
Utter,  what  happens  when  the  money  runs 
out?  ^  __ 

Will  the  money  go  where  it  is  needed?  The 
location  of  federal  construction  proJecU  Is 
deteraJned  by  the  type  of  project  (you 
don't  need  a  dam  In  a  desert  or  irrigation 
project  In  the  industrial  Midwest)  and  by 
the  ability  of  congressmen  to  steer  money  to 
their  districts.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  co- 
Incidence  U  that  pattern  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  the  distribution  of  long-term  un- 
employment. 

Community  development  block  grants  are 
broadly  distributed  among  dties.  But  some 
cities  have  a  leas  severe  unemployment 
problem  than  relatively  rural  areas  such  as 
the  Iron-mining  range  of  MinneaoU  or  the 
small  steel  towns  of  the  Ohio  valley.  HUD 
has  also  weakened  federal  control  over  the 
uses  of  these  funds  so  that  it  will  be  dif n- 
cult  to  be  sure  that  dties  don't  Just  use  the 
new  money  for  things  they  would  have  done 
anyway. 

Supporting  Jobs  legislatitm  may  make 
both  Congress  and  the  administration  feel 
good.  But  unless  the  proposal  offers  good 
answers  to  these  questions.  It  may  not  do 
much  to  warm  the  hearts  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  no  Sen- 
ator seeks  time.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


GUARANTEE  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO 
LIFE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 8  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  »  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  life. 
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PEBSIDING 


CREDIT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
SHULTZ  FOR  SPEAKING  OUT 
AGAINST  NUCLEAR  PROLIF- 
ERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported the  unusual  news  that  the  usu- 
ally conciliatory,  calm  and  composed 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  had  dressed 
down  a  group  of  American  business- 
men in  China. 

If  there  is  anybody  as  unflappable  as 
I  have  seen  in  recent  years  around 
here,  it  is  George  Shultz.  It  must  take 
a  lot  to  get  his  dander  up. 

To  the  Secretary's  credit  he  minced 
no  words  in  reading  the  riot  act  to 
American  business  leaders  who  com- 
plained about  our  export  policy  in  re- 
straining the  sale  of  nuclear  equip- 
ment and  materials  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
here  is  one  Democratic  Senator  who 
says.  "Right  on,  George,  good  for 
you!" 

The  Post  article  points  out  that  the 
Chinese  have  been  interested  in  selling 
nuclear  equipment  and/or  material  in 
turn  to  Pakistan  which,  like  China, 
shows  no  interest  in  subscribing  to  !;he 
nuclear  nonproliferation  pact. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
reassuring  it  is  to  see  this  Secretary  of 
State  make  his  position  and  that  of 
the  administration  so  dramatically 
clear,  and  under  such  difficult  and— 
for  Mr.  Shultz— such  painful  circum- 
stances, as  to  have  to  dress  down 
American  businessmen  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  that  article 
in  the  February  4  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  secretary  of  state  was  partloilarly 
upset  by  suggestions  that  a  policy  change  is 
required  In  the  nuclear  export  field  to 
permit  U.S.  firms  to  compete  effectively  to 
build  Chinese  nuclear  power  plants. 

Pointing  out  that  U.S.  regiUatlons  are 
based  on  concern  about  the  spread  of 
atomic  weapons.  Shultz  said  that  "the  prob- 
lem of  proliferation  Is  a  distinct  problem 
and  I  think  the  question  suggests  in  a 
rather  cavalier  fashion  that  you  brush  it 
off.  I  don't  brush  It  off." 

The  Chinese,  who  exploded  their  first 
atomic  bomb  In  1964  and  who  have  built  a 
considerable  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons, 
have  refused  to  sign  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty  or  to  provide  guarantees  that 
they  will  not  assist  non-nuclear  states  with 
bomb  technology. 

U.8.  Intelligence  Is  reported  to  have  ob- 
tained Information  that  China  Is  assisting 
Pakistan's  nuclear  weapons  program,  and 
Shults  la  believed  to  be  taking  up  this  issue 
with  the  Chinese  in  his  talks.  In  a  banquet 
toast  Wednesday  night,  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  refer  to  this  general  issue,  saying 
that  "the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  and  nucle- 
ar proliferation  concern  people  everywhere 
and  must  be  among  the  foremost  concerns 
of  their  leaders." 


OUR  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  EAST  TIMOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  members  of  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group  wit- 
ness the  death  and  destruction  of 
more  than  one-sixth  of  their  cotmtry- 
men,  what  can  they  do  to  respond? 
What  can  they  say?  Where  should 
they  tiun?  And  if  they  turned  to  us. 
Mr.  President,  what  would  we  tell 
them? 

In  December  1975.  Indonesian  troops 
invaded  the  island  of  East  Timor. 
Since  that  time,  over  100.000  Timorese 
have  perished.  The  Indonesian  rule  on 
the  island  has  been  characterized  by 
fear  and  accusations  of  torture, 
murder,  rape,  and  widespread  abuse  of 
the  Timorese. 

The  Timorese  have  done  what  they 
can  to  protest  and  fight  back.  Nation- 
alist guerrillas  have  banded  together 
in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  merciless 
killings.  However,  those  civilians  who 
protest  disappear.  Others  are  interro- 
gated or  imprisoned  and  forced  to 
recant.  Relatives  of  the  guerrillas  are 
held  hostage  on  Atauro  Island  in  a  so- 
called  rehabilitation  center.  There, 
entire  families,  including  children,  are 
ravaged  by  disease  and  hunger  before 
Red  Cross  relief  is  allowed.  These  find- 
ings are  supported  by  clergymen,  civil- 
ian officials,  and  aid  organizations,  but 
the  Indonesians  coldly  deny  them  aU. 

Still  there  are  many  brave  ones 
among  the  Timorese.  On  January  16, 
1983,  for  the  first  time  in  4  years,  the 
guerrillas  made  contact  with  the  out- 
side world.  Documents  were  smuggled 
out  of  East  Timor,  which  has  been 
almost  totally  sealed  off  from  outside 
scrutiny. 

These  documents  carry  an  urgent 
message.  They  call  to  us  to  be  brave, 
to  speak  out  against  these  genocidal 
killings,  and  to  show  the  people  of 
East  Timor  they  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten. This  can  be  done  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve. Mr.  President,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Timorese  to  reach  us  with  their 
story  require  such  a  response.  Let  us 
not  allow  these  cries  of  help  to  fall 
upon  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  time  allocated  for  the  transaction 
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of  routine  morning  business  imder  the 
order  previously  entered  is  probably 
not  adequate.  I  believe  there  are  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  or  trans- 
act business  appropriate  to  this  period 
who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach 
the  Capitol  in  some  cases,  but  more  in 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended until  1:30  p.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLSOH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PERMANENT  FIX? 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  distinguished  editor  and  publisher  in 
North  Carolina  whose  newspaper 
career  has  lieen  devoted  to  nondaily 
newspapers.  His  name  is  H.  Clifton 
Blue,  and  he  is  luiown  across  our  State 
for  his  wisdom  and  his  dedication  to 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Cliff  Blue's  influence  goes  far 
beyond  his  role  as  a  newspaperman. 
For  many  years  he  served  In  the  North 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  speaker  of  the  house.  Some 
years  ago,  I  anticipated  that  Cliff 
might  one  day  serve  in  Congress,  but 
apparently  he  had  no  interest  in  that, 
which  I  suppose  shows  his  perspicaci- 
ty. 

In  any  event,  Cliff  Blue  and  I  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  political  party,  but 
I  hold  him  in  the  highest  respect  and 
regard  him  as  a  close  personal  friend. 

In  early  February,  Cliff  Blue  com- 
mented on  the  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  the  so-called  blue  ribbon 
Social  Security  Reform  Commission. 
He  recalled  that  less  than  6  years  ago, 
President  Carter  proposed,  and  Con- 
gress approved,  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  history  to  ball  out  the  Social 
Security  System.  President  Carter  de- 
scribed the  tax  increase  as  a  "perma- 
nent fix"  for  social  security.  But  here 
we  are,  in  1983.  with  yet  another  crisis 
on  our  hands. 

Mr  President.  Cliff  Blue  is  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  I  think  he  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  in  his  comment  on  social 
security.  I  ask  unuiimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  his  column  of  Febru- 
ary 5.  published  in  his  Sandhills  Citi- 
zen of  Aberdeen.  N.C..  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  Siuuuix 

The  Congrea8l(»ial  effort  to  produce  a 
program  to  save  Social  Security  began  last 
week  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee amid  signs  that  some  big  controver- 
sies lie  ahead. 

Ever  since  a  high-level  presidential  com- 
mission last  month  recommended  the  out- 
lines of  a  program  to  sUve  off  Social  Securi- 
ty Insolvency,  hopes  tiave  been  tiigh  for  a 
smooth,  bipartisan  approach  to  the  problem 
in  Congress.  But  testimony  by  commission 
members  lias  Indicated  some  major  hurdles 
remain. 

The  big  outstanding  Issue  Involves  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  Insure  the  solvency  of 
Social  Security  through  the  next  75  years,  a 
period  in  which  the  large  "baby  boom"  gen- 
eration will  reach  retirement. 

The  last  time  the  Social  Security  program 
was  overtiauled,  it  was  supposed  to  be  per- 
manent. WeU.  that  was  about  six  years  ago, 
and  we  see  what  has  happened. 

We  think  that  some  of  the  Commission 
Members  are  now  becoming  shaky  about 
the  permanency  of  the  present  plan,  ap- 
proved less  than  a  month  ago! 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  State*: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (PubUc  Law  94-265: 
16  use  1801),  I  transmit  herewith  a 
governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  26, 1982. 

This  agreement  is  one  of  a  series  to 
be  renegotiated  in  accordance  with 
that  legislation  to  replace  existing  bi- 
lateral fishery  agreements.  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  this  agreement  at  an  early 

date. 

Rohald  Rxagah. 
The  White  House.  February  9. 1983. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
8,  February  9.  and  February  10,  1983, 
received  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations;  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  February  9,  and  February  10, 
1983,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
KOREA— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT— PM  14 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
9. 1983.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-265.  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT— PM  15 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
9'.  1983.  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  the 
1982  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  This  report,  the  22nd 
submitted  since  the  creation  of  the 
Agency,  provides  a  complete  review  of 
the  important  work  of  an  Agency 
which  plays  a  crucial  role  in  our  coun- 
try's national  security  program. 

On  September  21,  1982.  I  met  at  the 
White  House  with  the  three  U.S.  arms 
control      negotiators.      Ambassadors 
Rowny.  Nitze,  and  Starr  before  they 
returned  to  Europe  for  the  final  1982 
sessions    of    the    START.    INF.    and 
MBFR  negotiations,  respectively.  At 
that  time,   I   outlined   the   following 
general  principles  which  guide  the  for- 
mation of  our  arms  control  policies: 
—Arms  control  must  be  an  instru- 
ment of,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  a 
coherent  security  policy  aimed  in 
the  first  instance  at  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage in  the  most  destabilizing 
class  of  weapons— ballistic  missiles 
and      especially     intercontinental 
ballistic  missUes  (ICBMs).  We  wUl 
work  for  agreements  that  truly  en- 
hance    security     by     reinforcing 
peace  through  deterrence. 
—We  must  seek  agreements  that  in- 
volve substantial  and  militarily  sig- 
nificant reductions  on  both  sides. 
—Agreements  must  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  equality  of  rights  and 
limits. 
—Arms  control  agreements  must  in- 
clude effective  means  of  verifica- 
tion.  They   cannot  be  based  on 
trust  alone. 
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sions  of  10  UAC.  93U(a).  the  %)eaker 
api>oints  as  members  of  the  B<Mrd  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Folit.  ^Sx.  Dicks,  Mr. 
KBAMn.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 


these  three  negotiations. 
States  has  presented  con- 
equitable  proposals  which 
a  military  equilibrl- 
levels,  eliminate  the 
ilizing  factors  in  the  exist- 
balance,  and  enhance  the 
both  sides.  When  our  na- 
.  and  that  of  our  Allies, 
we  must  approach  arms 
We  do  not  seek 
for   their  own  sake;   we 
■/>  build  international  secu- 
^tability.   This   Administra- 
propoeals  for  strate- 
intermediate-range    nuclear 
for  conventional  forces  re- 
tpproach.  We  are  encour- 
serious  and  businesslike 
these  negotiations  thus  far. 
much  hard  bargaining  lies 
detemJned  to  bargain  in 
until  our  objectives  can  be 
urge  our  Soviet  negotiat- 
equal  seriousness  of  pur- 
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Annual  Report  not  only  in- 
on  all  aspects  of  the 
neg«^tions.  but  also  refers  to 
important    elements    of 
r4sponsibilltie8  as  providing 
both  policy  and  technical 
111  other  multilateral  arms 
ne  rotlations.  for  our  nuclear 
proUf^tion  efforts,  and  for  re- 
analysis  of  military  budg- 
transfers. 

ROIIALD  Rbaqah  . 
Thb  W^n  House,  February  9, 1983. 


BOSSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

cmoLLiD  jonrr  usoLunoit  siomB 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
7.  1983.  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

H.  J.  Res.  60.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  direct  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  16,  1983.  >s  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day". 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1983,  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thuk- 
MOifD)  signed  the  enrolled  Joint  resolu- 
tion on  February  8,  1983,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  CcMnmlttee  on 
Fy>reifn  Relations,  with  conditions  to  the 
resolution  of  ratificatton: 

Treaty  Doc  B.  95-1.  Montreal  Aviation 
Protocols  Nos.  >  and  4  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  9»- 
1). 

By  Bfr.  PCRCT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Ftoretgn  ReUtlona.  with  undentandlngs  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification: 

Treaty  Doc.  97-19.  Constitution  of  the 
United  Nattois  Industrial  Development  Or- 
ganization (Exec.  Rept  98-2). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1983,  the 
following  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  February  10.  1983. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

8.  Res.  58.  An  original  resolution  provid- 
ing for  Members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  li- 
brary; 

8.  Res.  59.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration; 

8,  Res.  60.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
"Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate"  u  a  Senate 
document;  (Rept  No.  98-2),  and 

a  Res.  61.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Kenneth  J.  Asbury  and  Cather- 
ine Asbury. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment 

8.  Res.  62.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources;  referred  to 
the  Conmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


BCESSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

p.m.,  a  message  from  the 


Ifepresentatlves.  delivered  by 

one   if  its  clerks,   an- 

t|iat  pursuant  to  the  provl- 


BIEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  second  time,  and  or- 
dered placed  on  the  calendar. 

8.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolutiim  to  amend  the 
ConsUtution  of  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  life; 

8J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  right  to  life:  and 

S.  26.  A  bill  to  provide  legal  protection  for 
unborn  hiuian  beings  and  for  other  pur- 


EXECUTTVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MTTTEES  SUBMITTED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1983.  the 
following  executive  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  filed  on  February  10,  1983. 
during  the  adjoiuiunent  of  the  Senate: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Muradali  P. 
Oillanl,  Yasmeen  Muredali  Oillani.  snd 
Aneela  Oillanl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Bv  Mr  BYRD: 

8.  Res.  63.  A  resolution  to  amend  rule  XV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate:  sub- 
mitted and  read. 

8.  Res.  64.  A  resolution  to  amend  rule  XV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  tl 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Quatix.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Ezoir)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  12.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
Federal  budget  cycle,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr<  DuRXNBEKOBS).  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Bfr.  Kastbm)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  13,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  decrease  the  holding  period  for 
long-term  capital  gain  treatment  from 
1  year  to  6  months. 
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S.  IS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastbi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  16,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  contributions  to,  education  sav- 
ings accounts. 

a  lis 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  118,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

S.  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  120.  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
allowance  of  the  deduction  for  elimi- 
nating architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers  to  the  handicapped  and 
elderly. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrra. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  343,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954   to 
reduce  the  heavy  vehicle  use  tax. 
SEMATz  jonrr  rxsolutioii  st 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Blrs.    Hawkins),    the   Senator   from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator 
from  nunois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chatee),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM).  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
STAFroRD),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grasslet),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   (Mr.    Abdnor).    the    Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dxjren- 
BERCER),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(B4r.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quatle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski), 
the    Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator 
from   Oregon   (Mr.    Packwood),   the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sfbc- 
ter),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi  (Mr.   Stennis),   the   Senator 
from   Arkansas    (Mr.    BirMPERS).    the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (B«r.  Matsu- 
NAGA),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (B4r. 
DeConcini).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fell),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsbh),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(B«r.  Eaoleton).  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mothihan).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  (Mr.  Buroick).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Husolb- 
stoh).  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLiNos),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senar 
tor  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hbtun),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metx- 
enbaum)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  27,  a  Joint  res- 
olution authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 
Biarch  13-19,  1983,  as  National 
En4>loy  the  Older  Worker  Week. 


emraent  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
service*  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sk.  2.  The  expenses  of  tbe  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,304,056.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  may  be  expended  (or  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorised 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislathre  Reorga^ 
nization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

8k.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  iU 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislaUon  as  iU  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  tbe  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  29.  1084. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  tbe  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upcm  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  tbe  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  aimual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  58— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT 
PROVIDING  FOR  SENATE  BCEM- 
BERS  OF  CERTAIN  JOINT  COM- 
BOTTEES 

Mr.  BtATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 
S.  Rxs.  58 
Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress:  ^^      ,, 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hatfixld  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Bakxh  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Ll- 
brarr-  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hat- 
nxLD  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Wakhxx  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  IwouTZ  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  DzCohcihi 
of  Arizona. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  60-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNBIENT 
AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING 
OF  THE  STANDING  RULES  OP 
THE  SENATE 

B4r.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  resolution:  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
8.  Res.  60 
Resolx>ed,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  hereby  is  directed  to 
prepare  a  revised  edition  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  97-10,  entitled  "Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate",  and  that  such  stand- 
ing rules  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

Sac.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  the 
document  specified  in  section  1  of  this  reso- 
lution for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  59— ORIGI- 
NAL   RESOLUTION    REPORTED 
DURING     THE     ADJOURNMENT 
AUTHORIZING    EXPENDITURES 
BY       THE       COMBilTTEE       ON 
RULES  AND  ADBtflNISTRATION 
BIT.  BIATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
s.  Rks.  59 
Retolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  fimctions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  tmder  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
iiKludiiig  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs   1   and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  ot  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1983.  through 
February  29.  1984.  in  iU  discretion  (1)  to 
make    expenditures    from    the    contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Oov- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  61-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNBffiNT 
TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  KEN- 
NETH  J.  ASBURY  AND  CATHER- 
INE ASBURY 

Bir.  BIATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  Administration,  report- 
ed the  following  original  resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
8.  Rxs.  61 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Kenneth  J.  Asbury  and  Catherine  Asbury. 
parente  of  Kenneth  R.  Asbury,  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  hU  death,  a 
sum  of  each  eaual  to  one-half  of  eight 
months-  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 
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SENATE  I  ^SOLUTION  63— ORIGI- 
NAL R]  SOLUTION  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT 
AUTHOF  IZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  TI E  COBOmTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCE 3 

Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  tnd  Human  Resources,  re- 
ported the!  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Rks.62 

Resolved,  "that  In  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  Functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  \  inder  rule  XZV  of  such  rules, 
includlnc  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  an  I  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorised by  paragraphs  I  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Commit  ee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1,  1983, 
through  Feb  ruary  29.  1984.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  ( })  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
government  department  or  agency  con- 
ceined  and  t  te  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministiation,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  igency. 

Sbc.  2.  Tie  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
tS.021.000.  a  \  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$90,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  orga  nizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  2  >2(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  Df  1946.  as  amended.) 

Sic.  3.  Tlie  committee  shall  report  its 
findings.  toi  ether  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  leg  slation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  i  X  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  latei  than  February  29. 1984. 

Sac.  4.  Ex  >enaes  of  the  committee  imder 
this  reaoluU  m  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fun  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  bj  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  iiat  vouctiers  siiall  not  be  re- 
quired for  ttie  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  p  lid  at  an  annual  rate. 


divided  and  controlled  by  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  or  their 
designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fiftiis  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  wtilch  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  In  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  stiall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submits 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present." 


SENATE  KlBSOLUTION  63— RESO- 
LUTION TO  AMEND  RULE  XV 
OF  Tmi  STANDING  RULES  OP 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYI D  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
over  undeij  the  rule: 

S.  Rd.  63 

Retolved,  tThat  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inerting  after  "Motions"  In  the 
caption  a  aefnlcolon  and  the  following:  "gkr- 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  laragraph: 

'6.  (a)  At  any  ttane  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  b  11  or  resolution.  It  shall  twice  be 
In  order  dui  ing  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendnient,  other  tlian  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  re  evant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  in  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  \  rhlch  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  sha  1  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  ine  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equaUy 


"(c>  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  bera  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whatever  an  appeal  is  takm  frran  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  gennaneness  of  an  amoidment. 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  sulnniU 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  64— RESO- 
LUTION TO  AMEND  RULE  XV 
OP  THE  STANDING  RULES  OP 

THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Rks.  64 

RetAved.  That  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  In  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "ora- 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  siiall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  siiall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  or  their 
designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  Is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  tiiree-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
wtilch  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBOOMMITRI  OH  LABOa 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  March  10.  1983,  at  9:30 
ajn..  in  room  SD430  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  to  discuss  the 
current  health  and  future  proq)ect8  of 
defined  benefit  pension  plans— both 
single  and  multiemployer— under 
ERISA.  Persons  desiring  to  testify 
should  submit  written  requests  to 
Hon.  DoH  NICKLE8,  chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510.  Requests  to  testify  must  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  Pebruary  23. 
1983. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  will  hold  a  hearing  on  March  15. 
1983,  at  9:30  ajn..  in  room  SD430  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  re- 
garding S.  336,  the  Labor  Management 
Racketeering  Act  of  1983.  Persons  de- 
siring to  testify  should  submit  written 
requests  to  Hon.  Don  Nickles.  chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510.  Requests  to  testify 
must  be  submitted  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1983. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

PKRMAHXirT  SUBCOUaTTEI  OH 
OrVKSTIGATIOHS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
February  15,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  subject,  "Pro- 
file of  Organized  Crime:  Mid  Atlan- 
tic." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coraeat  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 


the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, Pebruary  23,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  subject.  "Pro- 
file of  Organized  Crime:  Mid  Atlan- 
tic." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
Pebruary  24,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  subject,  "Pro- 
file of  Organized  Crime:  Mid  Atlan- 
tic." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  America  have  long  been 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
unique  freedom  which  is  their  birth- 
right is  sustained  and  nurtured  by 
their  dedicated,  unselfish,  and  brave 
Armed  Forces. 

With  deepest  gratitude  and  pride.  I 
join  wholeheartedly  in  the  national 
salute  to  hospitalized  veterans  on  this 
February  14.  It  is  vital  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  protected  by  their  sac- 
rifice never  forget  how  much  they 
have  given  for  God  and  for  their  coun- 
try and  its  people.  Theirs  is  the  ulti- 
mate gift,  offered  in  a  spirit  which  is 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  a  free  people 
and  a  proud  Nation. 

On  Valentine's  Day.  please  Join  me 
in  heartfelt  thanks  to  our  hospitalized 
veterans.* 

A  PATCHWORK  PLAN 


•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  Denver  Post  editorial  which  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Congrcs- 
siOHAL  Rbcord.  The  Post  editors  char- 
acterize the  recommendations  of  the 
Social  Security  Commission  as  "a  Jury- 
rigged  plan  to  shore  up  the  faltering 
Social  Security  System"  and  one  that 
leaves  a  "yawning  gi4>  of  more  than  a 
half  trillion  dollars"  in  the  long  term. 

This  is  a  balanced,  thoughtful  edito- 
rial that  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  a 
free  press.  The  Denver  Post  editors 
cite  the  strengths  of  the  Commission 
report  but  call  for  the  long-term  re- 
forms that  will  give  young  people 
reason  to  believe  in  the  system. 

The  Congress  may  never  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibility to  represent  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  than  in  the  coming 
social  security  debate.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  persuasive  ar- 
giunents  of  the  Post  editors  when  they 


ask  us  to  add  the  reforms  to  the  pack- 
age that  will  enable  the  under-45 
workers  to  depend  on  the  long-term  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  system. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
A  Patcrwobk  Ptsa 

Hardware  and  candy  stores  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C  area  must  liave  cleaned  out 
their  stocks  of  chewing  gum  and  baling  wire 
over  the  weekend  as  President  Reagan's  bi- 
partisan advisory  commission  completed 
Jury-rigging  a  plan  to  shore  up  the  faltering 
Social  Security  system. 

The  plan's  weaknesses  are  redeemed  by 
one  Important  virtue— It  probably  can  pass 
Congress  and  be  signed  by  President 
Reagan.  That  will  avoid  the  poUtical  fire- 
storm that  would  otherwise  have  flared  tills 
summer  when  checks  to  present  benefici- 
aries would  have  had  to  be  held  up  until 
enough  taxes  trickled  into  the  system's 
tressury  to  cover  them. 

But  by  the  commission's  own  account.  Its 
proposal  would  only  patch  up  the  short- 
term  problems  of  the  system.  It  leaves  a 
yawning  gap  of  more  than  a  tialf  trillion 
dollars  between  projected  Income  and  pro- 
jected payments  when  the  post-war  "baby 
boom"  generation  reaches  retirement  about 

2010.  ^ 

The  commission  estimated  the  system  was 
about  $150  billion  to  $200  billion  short  of 
being  able  to  match  Income  and  benefits 
through  1990.  IU  proposed  package  of  tax 
boosts  and  restraints  on  benefit  increases 
totals  $169  billion.  So,  with  a  UtUe  luck,  the 
near-run  crisis  may  move  off  the  front 
pages. 

But  the  long-term  challenge  to  the  system 
is  posed  by  demograptiic  trends.  The  genera- 
tion bom  soon  after  World  War  H  Is  so 
much  more  numerous  tlian  the  generations 
that  precede  and  foUow  It  that  It  threatens 
to  imdeimine  the  system's  basic  concept 

Social  Security  is  a  kind  of  ctialn  letter 
scheme  wWch  has  depended  on  many  more 
people  paying  taxes  than  receiving  benefits. 
But  an  aging  population  has  already  re- 
duced that  ratio  to  3.3  active  workers  for 
each  person  now  receiving  iieneflts.  By  the 
time  the  baby  boom  generation  retires,  only 
two  workers  will  support  each  beneficiary. 
Taxes  would  have  to  double  again  to  sup- 
port that  generation  under  present  law. 
That  is  probably  politically  and  economical- 
ly unfeasible. 

One  solution  Is  to  gradually  raise  the  re- 
tirement age  to  68  by  1995.  Thus,  "baby 
boomers."  who  can  expect  to  live  longer 
than  their  forebears,  will  also  be  expected 
to  work  three  years  longer.  That  may  be 
bad  news,  but  It  Is  better  to  hear  it  now. 
when  there  Is  time  to  adjust  plans,  than  to 
depend  on  a  system  ttiat  faces  collapse  with- 
out drastic  measures  when  they  need  It 
most. 

Simple  as  It  is.  tliat  course  proved  too  po- 
litically hot  a  subject  for  most  of  the  com- 
missioners. An  exception  was  Colorado  Sen. 
Bill  Armstrong— one  of  only  three  commis- 
sion members  to  refuse  to  endorse  the  com- 
promise. Armstrong  Is  now  under  heavy  crit- 
icism for  holding  out.  but  his  numliers  are 
Impeccable.  The  compromise  he  is  being 
asked  to  endorse  would  douse  a  present  po- 
litical brustifire.  but  would  cloud  the  long- 
term  security  of  everyone  under  about  45 
years  of  age. 

That's  not  to  say  the  plan  tias  no  merit. 
Even  though  It  relies  mostiy  on  tax  In- 
creases, It  does  esUbllsh  some  limits  on 
future  benefit  growth.  It  takes  significant 
steps  to  assure  that  persons  who  benefit 


from  the  system  pay  proportionate  into  It. 
And  It  will  encourage  Americans  after  1900 
to  continue  working  past  age  65  by  Increasing 
their  benefits  when  they  do  retire. 

For  now,  we  And  it  acceptable.  But  with- 
out addressing  the  retirement  age  question 
more  directly,  the  bail-out  proposal  only  Im- 
poses Increased  taxes  with  no  assurance 
that  under-45  workers,  in  turn,  can  depend 
on  tiie  system  they  are  now  asked  to  save. 
We  hope  Armstrong's  example  inspires  Con- 
to  finish  the  Job.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
•  ISx.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  to  have  a  recent  editorial  f  nmi  the 
Glenwood  Post  printed  in  the  RaooaD. 
It  is  an  editorial  that  is  deserving  of 
careful  reading  by  my  colleagues.  It 
clearly  outlines  the  demographic 
changes  in  the  society  and  defects  that 
now  threaten  the  social  security 
system.  The  editors  are  critical  of  the 
Commission's  failure  to  meet  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  social  security, 
but  they  make  an  Important  point 
The  editors  advise  that  the  Commis- 
sion's plan,  with  all  its  faults,  should 
be  nurtured  so  that  it  can  grow  into  an 
adequate  solution. 

I  hope  we  in  Congress  will  take  the 
approach  recommended  by  the  Glen- 
wood Post.  Even  though  I  voted 
against  the  Commission's  plan.  I  hope 
we  will  not  kill  it— but  add  the  reforms 
that  are  necessary  to  assure  the  securi- 
ty of  the  system  Indefinitely. 
[From  the  Glenwood  Post.  Jan.  18. 10831 

Hajtols  WrrB  Cau 
At  Rep.  Ray  Kogovsek's  town  meeting  In 
Glenwood  Springs  last  week,  questions  and 
commdts  about  Social  Security  cropped  up 

tliroughout  the  evening.  

The  long-awaited  plan  advanced  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  advisory  commission  on 
Social  Security  this  weekend,  although 
flawed,  does  advocate  a  few  steps  designed 
to  remedy  some  of  the  program's  short-term 
problems. 

The  advisory  commission,  however,  oe- 
cllned  to  meet  squarely  the  fundameiit^ 
problem  of  the  system:  beneflU  outweigh 
contributions.  _.       „ 

A  "H^ngtng  American  society.  prlmarOy 
an  Increased  percentage  of  older  and  retired 
Americans,  has  placed— and  will  continue  to 
bring- Increasing  pressure  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity system. 

In  1960.  16.6  workers  supported  each 
Social  Security  beneficiary.  In  1983,  only  3.2 
workers  sivport  each  benefldary.  When  the 
"pig  In  the  python"-the  baby  boom  genera- 
tion, retires,  only  two  workers  will  support 
each  benefldary. 

In  addition,  benefits  paid  have  grown 
faster  than  taxes.  Tlirough  the  years  the 
program  has  been  burdened  with  additional 
benefits,  a  so^alled  "Christmas  Tree." 

Tlie  Social  Security  program  spends 
$17  000  a  minute  more  than  It  collects  from 
contributors.  By  the  end  of  tWs  year,  the 
program  will  have  lost  about  $30  blDion.  By 
the  end  of  this  decade  Social  Security  may 
have  lost  about  $200  billion.         ^  ^  ^     ,^ 

The  $169  billion  plan  forwarded  by  the 
presldoitlal  advisory  commission  resembles 
much  of  the  previous  hand-wringing  about 
Social  Security.  More  taxes  wltliout  genuine 
benefit  reductions  only  defer  the  inevitable. 
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I  ilan's  faults,  it  should  be  nur- 
so  that  it  can.  with 
into  an  adequate  solution  to 
problems.*     • 


SCXIAL  SECURTTT 
COM  lOSSION'S  PLAN 

•  Mr.  ARMI TRONO.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sending  m  editorial  from  the  Du- 
rango  Colon  do  Hermld  to  the  desk  and 
aak  that  it  1  e  printed  in  the  RaooRO. 
The  editoriil  is  a  commoat  on  the 
Social  Secoiity  CommisRion's  recom- 


that  I  ask  my  colleagues 


to  read  and  <  onsider. 

Early  this  rear,  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
debate  the  n  lerits  of  the  Commission's 
plan  and  when  we  do,  I  hope  we  will 
consider  the  criticisms  that  are  out- 
lined in  this  Durango  Herald  editorial. 
As  the  edito  rs  point  out,  the  speedup 
in  payroll  tixes  will  hurt  employees 
and  foster  unemployment  as  busi- 
nesses redu<)e  their  work  force  in  an 
effort  to  oop^  with  the  tax. 

On  this  Isa  le,  as  on  many  others,  the 
Durango  He  aid  is  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  Intel]  gent  debate. 
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however,  for  it  does 
the  central  problem  of  in- 
fer an  enlarging  older  pop- 
shrinking   WOTk   force   of 
expected  to  provide  them, 
be  surprising  that  the  patch- 
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BUI  Armstrong,  one  of  three 
aialnst  the  measure,  had  the 


courage  of  his  convictions.  We  wish  he  had 
prevailed. 

The  projected  speed-up  in  the  scheduled 
increases  of  payroll  taxes  Is  particularly 
bard  on  small  business.  The  employees, 
whose  taxes  wffl  Jump,  are  given  a  ime-tlme 
refundable  tax  credit  Not  so  their  employ- 
ers, whose  taxes  will  also  Jump.  This,  of 
course,  works  to  keep  the  number  of  full- 
time  employees  down— not  what  an  adminis- 
tration wants  In  a  time  of  horrendous  unem- 
ployment. 

It's  unfortunately  all  too  possible  now  to 
envision  a  time  when  employers  are  taxed  at 
a  higtwr  rate  than  are  employees. 

What  Ooogress  should  do  is  separate  the 
welfare  function  of  Social  Security  from  its 
insurance  one.  The  welfare  programs,  or  in- 
comes transfers,  for  the  needy  elderly 
should  be  handled  like  other  such  welfare 
programs,  funded  by  general  revenues  and 
with  a  means  test  If  it's  a  welfare  benefit 
say  so  instead  of  calling  it  an  old  age  insur- 
ance payment  which  it  is  not 

What  to  do  about  the  insurance  fimetlon? 
One  good  suggestion  is  to  give  every  Individ- 
ual, as  he  retires  from  the  work  force,  an 
annuity  equal  to  his  contributions  and  his 
onployer's  to  the  Social  Security  fund  plus 
Interest  based,  for  Instance,  on  the  treasury 
bUlrate. 

As  envisioned  by  supporters  of  this  plan, 
each  year  the  cash  flow  needs  of  the  retire- 
ment insurance  fund  would  be  determined 
and  an  employer-employee  rate  set  accord- 
ingly. Between  3  to  4  months  of  projected 
payments  would  be  kept  in  reserves. 

When  a  Social  Security  taxpayer  decides 
to  retire,  anytime  after  62.  be  or  she  could 
decide  among  three  ways  to  receive  the  an- 
nuity: a  staigle  one  where  payments  would 
stop  when  the  beneficiary  dies;  a  Joint-survi- 
vor one  which  ends  with  the  death  of  the 
second  one:  or  a  12-year-plan  which  ends 
with  the  death  of  the  beneficiary  or  when 
12  years  have  passed. 

A  major  charm  of  this  idea  Is  that  It  Is 
fair.  It  makes  economic  sense  and  It's  not 
complicated.  It  deals  with  old  age  insurance 
as  an  Insurance  company  would— not  load- 
ing the  fund  down  with  welfare  payments. 

When  Rep.  Ray  Kogovsek  was  here  last 
week,  he  said  he  believed  members  of  Con- 
gress were  "finally"  ready  to  make  tough 
decisions.  To  design  a  Social  Security  plan 
that  did  what  it  was  expected  to  do— provide 
old  age  Insiuance  coverage— should  not  be 
difficult  The  welfare  components  should  be 
dealt  with  separately. 

A  MisTAKX  Mask 

Would  you  believe  that  Frank  Bane,  the 
"father"  of  Social  Security,  is  now  907  He 
was  the  first  director  of  Social  Security 
from  1035  to  1038  and  what  does  he  say 
today?  "I  made  a  mistake." 

In  10SO  life  expectancy  at  birth  was  59.7 
years  and  though  Bane  says  he  was  aware 
that  figure  was  ridng.  he  wasn't  sure  how 
rapidly.  But  how  could  he  have  been  expect- 
ed to  guess  It  would  reach  73.8  In  108O?* 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
RtTLES  AND  ADBONISTRATION 

•  BCr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Cororsssioiial  Rkcoro 
the  Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  the  98th  Con- 
greas as  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
February  4. 1983. 
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The  rules  follow: 

RuLss  or  FaociDnaB  or  ths  Ssaan 

COMMRTIS  OK  ROLBS  AMD  AmOinStBATIOII 

(Readopted  February  4. 1083) 
TiTLB  I— mRmas  or  the  comcrna 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month,  at  10  ajn.  In 
room  301.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of 
rule  ZZVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  committee,  including 
meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  that  a  meeting  or 
series  of  meeUngs  by  the  committee  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  Into 
dosed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
dosed  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  when  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  meeting 
or  meetings— 

(A)  will  disdose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  wUl  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  penonnd  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

(D)  will  disdose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(E)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  spedfically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(F)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Paragraph 
5<b)  of  rule  XZVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.) 

3.  Written  notices  of  committee  meetings 
will  normally  be  sent  by  the  committee's 
staff  director  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  least  3  di^s  in  advance.  In  addition, 
the  committee  staff  will  telephone  remind- 
ers of  committee  meetings  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  or  to  the  appropriate  staff 
assistants  in  their  offices. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  committee's  intended 
agenda  enumerating  separate  items  of  legis- 
lative business  and  conunittee  business  will 
normally  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  staff  director  at  least  1  day  In 
advance  of  all  meetings.  This  does  not  pre- 
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elude  any  member  of  the  committee  from 
raising  appropriate  non-agenda  topics. 

TRLS  II— QUOaUMS 

1.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aKl)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules,  7  members  of 
the  committee  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  reporting  of  legisUtive  measures. 

2.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aKl)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.  4  mnnbers 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  induding  action  on  amend- 
ments to  measures  prior  to  voting  to  report 
the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

3.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aK2)  of  nUe 
XXVI  of  the  Senate  Rules.  4  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  under  oath; 
provided,  however,  that  once  a  quorum  is  es- 
tablished, any  one  meml>er  can  continue  to 
take  such  testimony. 

4.  Under  no  circumstances  may  proxies  be 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum. 

TiTLX  III— voniro 

1.  Voting  in  the  committee  on  any  Issue 
wQl  normally  be  by  voice  vote. 

2.  If  a  third  of  the  members  present  so 
demand,  a  record  vote  wQl  be  taken  on  any 
question  by  rollcall. 

3.  The  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  in 
any  meeting  upon  any  measure,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  shall  be  sUted  in  the 
committee  report  on  that  measure  unless 
previously  announced  by  the  committee, 
and  such  report  or  announcement  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
of  and  the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to  each 
such  measure  and  ameiMlment  by  each 
member  of  the  committee.  (Paragraph  7  (b) 
and  (c)  of  rule  XXVI)  of  the  Standing 
Rules.) 

4.  Proxy  voting  shaU  be  aUowed  on  aU 
measures  and  matters  before  the  committee. 
However,  the  vote  of  the  committee  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  phyaically  present 
at  the  time  of  the  vote.  Proxies  will  be  al- 
lowed In  such  cases  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  ques- 
tion and  then  only  in  those  instances  when 
the  absentee  committee  member  has  l)een 
informed  of  the  question  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  recorded.  (Para- 
graph 7(aX3)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules.) 

TITLE  IV— OKUOATIOR  Or  ADTBOBITT  TO 

commns  cHAiBMAif 

1.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  sign  him- 
self or  by  ddegaUon  all  necessary  vouchers 
and  routine  papers  for  which  the  commit- 
tee's approval  is  required  and  to  dedde  in 
the  committee's  behalf  all  routine  business. 

2.  The  chairman  is  authmlsed  to  engage 
commercial  reporters  for  the  preparation  of 
transcripts  of  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings. 

3.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  issue,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  regulations  nor- 
mally promulgated  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session,  induding  the  sen- 
atorial long-distance  telephone  regulations 
and  the  senatorial  telegram  regulations.* 


critical  necesaity  for  this  Congress  to 
go  beyond  the  Social  Security  Com- 
mission's recommendations  and  re- 
solve the  long-term  problems  of  the 
social  security  system. 

The  editors  of  the  Stm  are  alert  to 
the  need  for  fundamental  reform  of 
social  security  and  are  doing  their  part 
to  inform  the  people.  I  commend  their 
comments  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun.  Jan.  35. 
10831 

Ooa  Vvptr.  Rktobt  Missbs  Soud  Solotioii 


There  U  predous  Uttle  that  Is  new  in  the 
recently  released  long-awaited  report  and 
recommendaUons  from  the  bipartisan  Social 
Security  commission. 

The  recommendations  from  the  commis- 
sion ranging  from  iU  suggested  payroll  de- 
duction booaU  to  some  delays  in  benefit  In- 
creasea.  do  UtUe  to  address  the  faUIng  sys- 
tem's long-term  problems. 

The  commission  members  aecm  to  have 
been  intent  on  focusing  solely  on  the  sys- 
tem's $169  billion  short-term  proUem. 

A  notaUe  exception  to  the  short-term 
mentality  has  been  U£.  Sen.  William  Arm- 
strong. We  applaud  Armstrong  for  his  cour- 
age and  hope  that  he  will  continue  In  his 
chosen  role  as  a  tyakBmiMXi  tot  dissent 

Armstrong  has  categorized  the  increase  in 
payroll  deductions  as  nothing  but  a  tax  in- 
crease—"  ...  a  massive  tax  increase,  the 
largest  we've  seen  in  years." 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  sena- 
tor. The  solution  to  the  system's  problems  Is 
not  to  be  found  In  making  contributions  to 
it  more  burdensome  for  already  strapped 
taxpayers. 

Armstrong  has  called  for  "benefit  re- 
straint" instead  of  tax  increase. 

Once  again  we  find  ourselves  in  agreonent 
with  Armstrong. 

The  Sodal  Security  System  has  made 
long-term  promises  to  the  U3.  puUk^  It 
cannot  meet  thoae  promises  by  coming  up 
with  short-term  patchwork  solutlona 

We've  heard  a  lot  of  aeU-oongratulatory 
sUt«nents  from  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress as  each  has  tried  to  Jump  on  the  oom- 
mission's  bandwagon.  We  would  caution 
thoae  patting  themselves  on  the  baxA  to 
look  at  how  far  down  the  road  their  band- 
wagon is  going  to  take  them. 

There  is  much  danger  In  letting  short- 
term  solutions  develop  Into  bllndos  that  ob- 
scure the  need  to  address  already  foreseea- 
ble problems  that  go  far  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Sen.  Armstrong  is  to  be  commended  for 
pointing  out  that  danger.  We  can  only  hope 
that  his  warnings  will  not  continue  to  fall 
on  dosed  eara.* 


LONG-TERM  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROBLEMS 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  B«r.  President,  I 
request  that  an  editorial  from  the  Col- 
orado Springs  Sun  entitled  "Report 
Misses  Solid  Solution"  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD.  The  editorial  warns  of  the 


TAX  INDEXING 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkokd  an 
editorial  from  the  Greeley  Colorado 
Tribune.  The  editors  express  strong 
support  for  indexing  of  tax  rates  and 
oppose  the  repeal  that  some  are  now 

■'*««*^'"«-  ^       ..  -##«^ 

After  a  long  and  arduous  eiiort. 

Congress  adopted  indexing  ss  part  of 
the  1981  tax  package.  This  Is  a  far- 
reaching  reform  that  stops  the  tax  in- 
creases that  the  Tribune  accurately 
characterizes  as  painless  Increases  in 
revenues  that  never  required  an  "em- 
barrassing vote"  by  Congress. 


The  Greeley  Tribune  editorial  calls 
for  straightforward  solutions  to 
budget  problems  and  calls  the  repeal 
of  lndfx1"g  as  budget  flim-flam  at  its 
worst  This  is  advice  from  the  grass- 
roots and  I  Yuapt  Congress  will  listoL 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Greeley  Tribune.  Jan.  13. 10831 

I^AVK  Tax  Inez  Will  Eruuob  Alomx 
The  Reagan  administration  is  looking  for 
ways  to  get  itsdf  out  of  a  major  federal 
budget  defldt  One  idea  under  consideration 
is  to  abandon  the  plan  to  index  federal 
ineome  tax  braAets  to  remove  the  effects  of 
Inflation. 

Gov.  Richard  Lamm,  faced  with  a  similar 
problem  at  the  state  level,  reportedly  is  con- 
sidering changes  In  the  indexing  formula 
for  state  taxea. 

We'U  be  blunt  The  Idea,  whether  at  the 
federal  or  state  level.  Is  a  bad  one. 

At  flitt  glance,  the  Issue  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  rlarT**T"r  boring  questions  that  seem 
to  inta«st  only  accountants  and  tax  law- 
yera.  In  reality,  tax  indexing  affecU  every 
American  who  pays  taxes. 

Both  the  state  and  federal  income  tax  sys- 
tems are  progressive.  As  you  make  more 
money,  you  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  your 
Income  In  taxea. 

During  the  1970s,  however,  taxpayers 
found  that  the  progressive  Income  tax 
system  can  play  a  cnid  trick  during  Umes  of 
high  inflation.  If  you  got  a  costof-livinc 
raise  merely  to  keep  pace  with  inflation,  the 
government  took  a  bigger  bite  out  of  your 
paycheck  because  you  moved  into  a  higher 
tax  bracket 

Government  meanwhile,  had  Uttle  desire 
to  control  inflation  because  tax  revenues 
grew  rapidly.  The  increases  In  tax  revenues 
caused  by  inflatimi  were  painless  for  Con- 
grea.  No  one  faced  the  embarrassing  vote 
on  a  tax  increase.  The  money  Just  came  in. 
The  Colorado  legislature  wisely  Indexed 
state  income  tax  brackeU  in  the  1970b. 
After  a  strong  fight  led  by  Republican  Sen. 
Bill  Armstrong  of  Colorado.  Congress 
agreed  to  begin  Indexing  federal  income  tax 
brackets  in  1084. 

As  inflation  rates  have  cooled  In  the  past 
three  years,  the  Issue  has  taken  on  !«■  1^- 
portance.  There  is  no  promise,  however, 
that  inflation  won't  again  become  a  major 
economic  problem  in  the  near  future.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  return  to  the  high-inflation 
days  of  the  late  1970s  has  become  tocrMS- 
Ingly  possible  sinoe  late  summer  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  begun  pumping 
money  Into  the  economy  in  an  atten^to 
pull  the  naUon  out  of  IU  deepest  recession 
since  Wortd  War  n. 

Even  with  current  inflation  rates  at  about 
5  percent  there  is  no  harm  in  having  an  in- 
dexing Uw  on  the  books  In  readiness  for  the 
day  inflation  rates  again  turn  upward. 

We  acknowledge  the  sUte  government 
(toes  a  difficult  problem  in  balandng  IU 
budget  and  we  acknowledge  that  the  big- 
gest economic  task  facing  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  to  bring  defldU  under  con- 

We  believe,  however,  that  both  the  sUte 
and  federal  budget  problems  demand 
stral^tforward  solutions.  BudgeU  can  be 
cut  Taxes  can  be  increased.  The  decisions 
will  be  painful.  No  one  likes  either  option. 

Removal  of  provisions  which  index  tM 
brat^ets.  however,  is  not  a  straightforward 
solution  to  state  and  federal  budget  prob- 
lema  It  is  a  budg^  flim-flam  of  the  worst 
sort.*  ' 
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THE  F  jAT-TAX  concept 
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Mr.  President,  in  the 
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level  of  social  benefits  is  comparable  to  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom 

It  should  be  wnphasJied  that  the  island  Is 
totally  independent  from  the  U.K.  except 
for  defense,  foreign  affairs  and  diplomatic 
representation,  for  which  it  pays  to  Britain 
2.8  percent  of  its  custrans  and  excise  re- 
ceipts. It  has  Its  own  parliament,  the  Tyn- 
wald.  whkdi  dates  back  1.000  years.  It  is  not 
represented  In  the  British  Parliament. 

When  we  look  at  the  Manx  flat-rate 
Income  tax  we  are  not  looking  at  an  anach- 
ronism ("Manx"  Is  the  adjeeUval  form  of 
Isle  of  Man).  We  are  examining  the  results 
of  a  sophisticated  overhaul  of  the  Island's 
entire  tax  system  spanning  the  lOTOs  and 
culminating  in  the  "Income  Tax  (Amend- 
ment) Act  of  1079."  This  modem  system 
emerges  as  an  innovative  attempt  to  remedy 
the  confusing  patchwork  muddle  to  which 
most  national  tax  systems  are  prone.  Writ- 
ten on  a  clear  slate,  it  is  the  most  concise 
and  original  example  of  a  working  fl^rate 
Inaxne  tax  that  can  be  observed.  (In  fact 
the  entire  Manx  tax  code  deserves  study.) 

The  tax  rate  in  1982  was  20  percent.  Each 
year  the  Tynwald  sets  the  rate  for  the 
forthcoming  tax  year.  Since  1982,  the  flat 
rate  has  varied  between  21.25  percent  and 
the  current  20  percent. 

What  about  exemptions?  The  simplest 
way  to  examine  how  exemptions  are  applied 
is  by  presenting  a  prototype  of  a  single 
family  and  a  corporation. 

The  income  tax  return  of  a  married 
couple  with  one  child  receiving  a  single 
income  represented  by  the  earnings  of  the 
husband  would  be  worked  out  like  this: 

You  begin  with  the  individuals  total 
earned  inctxne  figure.  Prom  that  subtract 
personal  allowances  (which  for  a  married 
man  there  are  2J15  British  pounds,  and  for 
each  chUd.  depending  on  age,  from  250  to 
350  pounds).  Then  subtract  expense  deduc- 
tions (which  include:  expenses  incurred  in 
earning  income:  mortgage  and  loan  inter- 
est—for any  purpose— paid  to  a  Manx  recipi- 
ent: and  retirement  annuity  payments 
made).  Those  subtractions  leave  one's  tax- 
able income.  And  20  percent  of  that  Is  the 
personal  income  tax  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 

This  information  could  be  fitted  onto  the 
proverbial  postcard,  but  the  Manx  Taxing 
Authority  uses  a  sheet  of  paper  so  the  tax- 
payer need  not  suffer  the  discomfort  of 
cramped  handwriting. 

The  principles  of  company  (or  corporate) 
taxation  are  closely  consonant  with  the  in- 
dividual tax  and  form  an  integrated  system. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  straight  for- 
ward manner  when  a  flat  rate  income  tax  of 
equal  percentage  is  applied  to  both. 

A  (Company's  taxable  income  Is  computed 
according  to  the  usiial  rules: 

Starting  with  gross  Income,  one  subtracts: 
a)  direct  expenses  to  acquire  income,  includ- 
ing reasonable  entertainment:  and  b)  capital 
allowances.  Tliat  leaves  taxable  income.  And 
20%  of  that  is  the  company's  Income  tax. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  ciistomary  deductions  a  compa- 
ny can  subtract  that  part  of  its  income  as 
shall  be  distributed  among  its  shareholders 
or  members  by  way  of  dividends,  bonus,  in- 
terest or  share  of  profit.  As  these  amounts 
are  pawed  on  to  the  recipients  designated, 
they  become  subject  to  the  personal  income 
tax  of  the  same  20%.  In  this  manner  the 
Manx  system  avoids  the  double  taxation  of 
corporate  Income  so  controversial  In  our 
own  code. 

COMPASaiOHATX  THKATlfXirT 

There  is  a  distinction  between  earned  and 
unearned  income.  Earned  income  is  reduced 


by  one-fourth  of  the  first  8.200  pounds,  with 
the  standard  20%  then  applied. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  the  successful  op- 
eration of  a  flat-rate  income  tax  forecloses 
compassionate  treatment  of  the  indhrlduai. 
it  should  be  pointed  out  there  is  provision  in 
the  Isle  of  Man's  system  for  age  relief,  small 
Income  relief,  dependent  relative  relief  and 
tax  relief  when  age  or  infirmity  of  the  tax- 
payer causes  a  son  or  daugther  to  reside 
with  the  taxpayer.  Particularly  contempo- 
rary Is  a  "housekeeper  allowance"  whereby 
a  deduction  Is  given  to  a  widow  who  employs 
some  other  person  to  have  care  and  charge 
of  her  chUd  in  the  home.  On  grounds  of 
equality,  the  "housekeeper  allowance"  is  ex- 
tended also  to  a  widower  similarly  situated. 

In  the  Manx  system  the  income  tax  de- 
scribed is  the  main  form  of  direct  taxation. 

There  are  no  death  or  estate  duties:  no 
capital  transfer  or  gift  taxes:  no  wealth  tax 
nor  any  oUm  capital  levies;  no  capital  gains 
taxes,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrowly  pro- 
scribed land  speculation  tax. 

In  International  financial  circles  the  Isle 
of  Man  may  be  viewed  as  a  "tax  haven." 
The  Inhabitants  consider  their  tax  code  as  a 
sensible  solution  to  meeting  their  needs.  It 
may  be  a  tax  haven  for  some  but  this  need 
not  be  a  peroratlve  term.  It  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  strongest  economy  in  the  world 
if  it  were  also  known  as  a  haven  from 
unjust,  confused  and  often  contradictory 
taxation.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 

•  VLt.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  have  an  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues consider  this  editorial  as  they 
formulate  their  positions  in  response 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Social 
Security  Commission.  The  editors  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele- 
graph view  the  proposed  large  tax  in- 
crease as  a  band-aid  approach  that  wiU 
damage  our  economy. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  heed 
the  appeal  of  the  editors  of  the  Ga- 
zette Telegraph  to  act  in  the  long- 
range  interest  of  the  people  in  saving 
the  social  security  system.  The  Ga- 
zette Telegraph  is  helping  to  create  a 
genuine  understanding  of  aoc\a\  securi- 
ty and  how  to  save  it. 

[From  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph,  Jan.  2S.  19831 

AKMsntoifc  Vkxsob  Quick  Fix 
Sen.  William  Armstrong's  opposition  re- 
solving the  problem  of  financing  Social  Se- 
curity by  raising  taxes  should  be  applauded 
by  everyone  who  understands  the  damage 
Implicit  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform. 

Operating  on  the  presumption  that  the 
American  wage  earner  and  employer  are  fat- 
tened milk  cows  from  which  endless  tax  in- 
creases can  exact  "benefits,"  the  commis- 
sion has  recommended  the  band  aid  ap- 
proach to  solving  Social  Security's  immedi- 
ate financial  troubles  by  a  policy  which 
would  cover  the  impending  shortfall,  to  the 
extent  of  about  85  percent,  by  raising  taxes 
and  indirectly  tapping  the  general  fund. 

Senator  Armstrong,  on  the  other  hand, 
calls  to  the  nation's  attention  that  this 
course  is  doubly  damaging  in  that  it  merely 
imposes  greater  burdens  of  taxation  while 


doing  nothing  about  the  long-term  solvency 
of  the  syston.  Recommending  a  moderately 
later  retirement  age  (at  an  earUer  date  than 
the  commission)  as  the  centerpiece  of  his 
suggested  reforms.  Senator  Armstrong  rec- 
ognizes the  obvious  Increase  in  life  expect- 
ancy as  the  critical  move  which  must  be 
made  if  burdensome  tax  Incresses  are  to  be 
avoided.  Armstrong  also  has  attacked  the 
overblown  CPI  as  a  reasonable  indexing  for 
benefit  increases. 

Taking  on  the  vested  Interests  of  the  po- 
litical establishment,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  which  thrive  on  quick  fixes  for 
political  advantage,  is  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge on  Armstrong's  part.  The  nation  is 
fortunate  there  is  someone  like  him  trying 
to  hold  back  the  forces  of  political  oppor- 
tunism which  have  gotten  us  into  the  terri- 
ble federal  financial  mess  that  now  threat- 
ens everyone's  well-being.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROPOSALS 
•  Mr.  ARIASTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  on  the 
recommended  program  of  the  S<x:ial 
Security  Commission.  I  ask  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record  so 
that  my  <»lleagues  and  others  can 
have  the  benefit  of  this  view  as  we  ap- 
proach a  decision  on  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  scKial  security. 

The  Daily  Sentinel  is  highly  critical 
of  the  package  because  it  relies  pri- 
marily on  saddling  current  wage  earn- 
ers with  ever  greater  payroll  tax  in- 
creases. Through  the   years.   I   have 
found  that  the  editors  of  the  Sentinel 
have  carried  out  the  mission  of  the 
free  press  in  western  Colorado  in  a 
most  responsible  manner  by  offering 
constructive  criticism  whether  it  was 
popular  or  not.  The  Sentinel  points 
out  that  the  acceleration  of  payroll 
tax  increases  will,  in  all  likelihood,  ag- 
gravate our  economic  problems.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  consider  the  views 
of  the  Sentinel  because  there  is  a 
better  way  to  save  the  social  security 
system. 
[Editorial  from  the  Grand  Junction  Daily 
Sentinel,  Jan.  17, 1983] 
Least  WORSX? 
Alan  Greenspan,  the  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial bipartisan  commission  which  over  the 
weekend  recommended  a  series  of  measures 
to  shore  up  the  troubled  Social  Security 
System,  described  the  ball-out  plan  as  the 
"least  worse"  set  of  alternatives  the  commis- 
sion could  have  adopted. 

Least  worse,  eh?  For  the  "least  worse"  we 
appoint  presidential  commissions?  Well,  we 
genunlnely  expected  as  much,  even  though 
all  along  we  kept  hoping  for  t>etter. 

It's  certainly  arguable  that  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  15-member  commission  over 
the  weekend  is  a  far  cry  from  being  the 
"least  worse"  course  of  action  to  save  the  fi- 
nancially troubled  retirement  program. 
What  probably  can  be  said  about  it  with  cer- 
tainty is  that  it's  the  most  politically  palata- 
ble plan  from  Congress'  point  of  view  as  well 
as  President  Reagan's. 

In  the  upcoming  days,  well  all  be  hearing 
how  the  bail-out  plan  is  a  good  compromise 
between  those  in  Congress  who  prefer  to 
look  the  other  way  while  spiraling  benefit 
increases  threaten  to  bankrupt  the  system 


and  those  who  want  to  hold  the  line  on 
future  tax  increases. 

Well,  in  our  view,  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
special  commission  is  a  lousy  compromlae 
which  relys  primarily  on  saddling  etirrent 
wage  earners  with  ever  greater  payroll  tax 
increases.  Had  the  commission  devised  a 
way  to  ensure  the  long-term  financial  Integ- 
rity of  Social  Security  without  increaslns 
the  financial  burden  on  the  productive 
sector  of  the  economy,  iU  mission  could 
have  been  adjudged  a  success. 

By  proposing  to  accelerate  payroll  tax  in- 
creases now  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in 
1985  and  1990,  the  commission  plan  is  likely 
to  aggravate  unemployment,  thereby  fur- 
ther aggravating  the  country's  economic 
plight  and,  by  extension.  Social  Security. 

Colorado  Sen.  Bill  Armstrong,  one  of  only 
three  members  of  the  special  commlsskm  to 
disagree  with  the  ball-out  plan,  described  It 
for  what  it  is.  Namely,  a  "package  of  tax  in- 
creases." 

We  should  have  expected  as  much.* 


GOVERNMENT  IN  NICARAGUA 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  in  the  United  States  be- 
lieve the  present  government  in  Nica- 
ragua is  democratic  and  nonalinecL 
Some  news  accounts  have  supported 
this  view.  Other  evidence  indicates 
that  the  Sandinist  movement,  which 
began  as  a  popular  uprising  against  a 
corrupt  dictatorship,  has  changed 
leadership  and  now  poses  a  military 
threat  to  Nicarag\ia's  neighbors  in 
Central  Ameri(»L 

I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  several  articles— 
"Nightmare  in  Nicaragua"  by  Ralph 
Khiney  Bennett  in  the  Reader's 
Digest;  "Nicaraguan  Nemesis"  by  Shir- 
ley Christian  to  the  New  Republic; 
"The  Nicaraguan  Connection."  a  Her- 
itage Foundation  background  paper, 
and  an  Accuracy  in  Media  (AIM) 
report  entitled  "The  Reincarnation  of 
Herbert  Matthews"— which  describe 
the  affairs  in  Nicaragua  in  a  different 
light  than  popluar  news  stories. 

I  do  so  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
and  other  interested  persons  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  both  sides  of 
the  situation  and  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

The  articles  follow: 

NlOBTMAaX  IH  NiCAKAOUA 


(By  Ralph  Kinney  Bennett) 
For  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  politics  these 
days  can  be  brutally  simple;  do  what  the 
Sandlnista  government  says.  Or  die.  When 
18  farmers  in  one  village  refused  to  Join 
Sandlnista  "mass"  organizations,  they  were 
accused  of  being  contra*  (counter-revolu- 
tionaries) and  executed  by  security  forces. 
In  other  towns,  farmers  and  shop  owners 
simply  disappear.  Sometimes  their  bodies 
are  found  in  a  public  place,  presumably  as 
examples  of  the  fate  of  contra*. 

The  SandlnisU  National  Liberation  Front 
(FSLN)  came  to  power  in  Nicaragua  with 
the  overthrow  of  dictator  Anastaslo  Somoza 
in  July  1979.  It  promised  free  elections,  re- 
spect for  human  rights.  "poUtical  plural- 
ism," and  a  mixed  economy  combining  "re- 
sponsible" government  control  with  free  en- 
terprise. 


Now,  after  nearly  three  years  of  Sandl- 
nista rule.  Nicaragua  has  assumed  the  trap- 
pings of  a  Marxist  military  dictatorship. 
The  promise  of  free  elections  has  been  ig- 
nored. Human  rigfaU  are  being  grossly  vio- 
lated by  a  government  that  terrorizes,  im- 
prisons and  kills  without  compunction.  Po- 
litical pluralism  has  become  a  sidt  Joke- 
nine  Marxist  commandantei,  heavily  Influ- 
enced by  Cuba,  wield  the  only  real  power. 
The  government  has  seized  key  industries- 
banking,  foreign  exchange,  fisheries  and 
mining— and  Its  daily  threats  to  seize  more 
are  strangling  the  once-booming  economy. 
By  some  estimates,  more  than  100,000  Nlca- 
raguans  have  fled  their  country  since  the 
FSUf  takeover. 

The  Internal  agony  of  Nicaragua  Is  com- 
pounded by  recent  developments  of  Interna- 
tional implication.  For  example,  the  Sandl- 
nista government  has: 

Wdcomed  the  help  of  Cuban.  Soviet  and 
other  oommunlst-bloc  allies  to  ann  and 
train  an  army  of  close  to  50,000  men  and  a 
militia  of  200,000— In  a  country  whose  total 
ptHTulation  (around  %6  million)  Is  less  than 
that  of  Los  Angeles. 

Turned  Nicaragua  Into  a  training  center, 
transfer  point  and  sanctuary  for  guerrillas 
and  tenorisU  from  libya,  the  Middle  Cast 
and  the  rest  of  IMIn  America. 

Taken  an  active  role  In  prosecuting  the 
war  In  El  Salvador  whUe  funnellng  weapons 
and  other  materials  to  revtdutionaries 
throughout  Central  America. 

A  walk  through  the  marketplaces  of  Ma- 
nagua  or  outlying  towns  reveals  a  growing 
sense  of  twpelessness  and  fear.  Ttiousands 
of  prisoners  languish  in  overcrowded  Jails, 
and  the  deeply  rooted  Catholic  Church  has 
come  under  increasing  attack.  "We  over- 
threw Somoza.  but  now  our  revoluti<m  has 
been  stolen  fnun  us."  complains  a  restau- 
rant worker. 

Today  more  than  5,000  Cubans  work  In 
Nicaragua,  including  1.500  military  and  se- 
curity advisers.  C^ban  operatives  hold  key 
positions  throughout  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment. Other  Cubans  are  advisers  and  body- 
guards of  high  FSLN  offldals,  operate 
within  the  police,  in  the  govemmentrcon- 
trolled  television  and  radio,  and  in  monitor- 
ing the  telephone  system. 

A  drab  Marxist  cosmopolitanism  has  set' 
tied  over  the  coimtry.  In  the  lobby  of  the 
Inter-Contlnental  Hotel,  Russian  technteans 
and  engineers  meander  about  in  ill-fitting 
tropical  shirts  and  sloppy  sandals  In  the 
streets  one  hears  the  conversation  of  East 
Germans,  Czechs,  Poles,  Hungarians  and 
North  Koreans— aU  present  in  Managua 
presumably  to  put  "scientific  Marxist  prin- 
ciples" to  work.  Leftist  terrorists  from  Ar- 
gentina, Chile  and  Colombia  help  with  in- 
terrogation and  torture,  bringing  refine- 
ments, which  have  included  placing  a  pris- 
oner in  a  ceU  with  the  decaying  bodies  of 
execution  victims,  or  in  a  barrel  filled  with 
ants,  or  "Operation  Sandwich,"  putting  the 
victim  between  two  thin  mattresses  on  a 
concrete  floor  and  then  beating  him  with 
clubs. 

"You  can't  see  any  bruises,  "  says  a  man 
held  by  the  Sandinistas  for  11  months  with- 
out being  charged,  and  tortured  repeatedly. 
"But  you  are  reduced  to  Jelly.  You  can't 

even  crawl."  ....,., 

The  government  still  boasts  that  it  is 
"committed  to  a  pluralistic  society"  and 
that  opposition  parties  are  permitted  to  or- 
ganize. However,  they  may  not  name  candi- 
dates—and, of  course,  there  are  no  elections. 
"There  are  many  political  parties,  it  is 
true,"  says  a  Managua  attorney.  "But  only 
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business  leaders  to  compose 
to  the  government  protesting 
In  Nicaragua  for  exercising 
lissent"  Three  of  those  who 
were  arrested  by  the  Sandl- 
Imprlsoned  for  six  months, 
take  tnat  pains  to  main- 
of  disaent  and  free  expression, 
hold  well-orchestrated 
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Ilicaragua  still  has  a  handful  of 
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off  the  air  by  lof  turftat  last 
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Many  Nicaraguans  plainly  hope  that  the 
United  States  and  neighboring  nations  will 
somehow  aid  in  delivering  them  from  the 
F8LN.  Says  a  prominent  dtiaen  who  has  rel- 
atives in  the  government:  "We  suffered  ter- 
ribly In  the  war  against  Somoaa.  and  we 
want  peace.  But  ik>w  I  am  convinced  that 
our  only  hope  lies  In  forcing  the  Sandinistas 
out" 

To  accomplish  this,  thousands  of  Nicara- 
guans are  prepared  to  fight.  These  include 
naUve  Indians,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
been  killed  by  the  F8LN,  as  well  as  guerrQ- 
las  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Union  op- 
erating along  the  Hondiiras  border  under 
the  legendary  Fernando  "Blackie"  Cha- 
morro. Though  he  helped  overthrow 
Somosa.  Chamorro  now  feels  the  revolution 
was  "stolen"  by  the  eommandanUM. 

The  United  States  and  iU  partners  in  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  must  face 
the  deadly  facts  of  the  Sandinista  dictator- 
ship and  its  threat  to  peace  in  Central 
America.  To  prevent  a  second  (Tuba  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  organisation  members 
must  act  in  concert  to  support  the  liberation 
of  Nicaragua  by  Nicaraguans. 

NlCAXAOUAM  NnSBIS 

(By  Shirley  Christian) 
Sar  Josk.  c:osta  Rica.— The  tall  young 
driver  with  the  round,  clean-cut  face  let  me 
out  of  a  Jeep  in  downtown  San  Jose  with  the 
words:  "111  see  you  soon  in  Nicaragua." 
Then,  with  a  smUe  and  a  wave,  he  was  on 
his  way  back  to  the  semisecret  hideout  of 
his  chief.  Eden  Pastors,  the  legendary  San- 
dinista hero  who  recently  broke  nine 
months  of  silent  exile  to  make  a  public  con- 
demnation of  the  nine-man  Sandinista  Na- 
tional Directorate  that  rules  Nicaragua.  In 
his  statement  Pastors  accused  his  former 
colleagues  of  running  a  regime  of  terror,  of 
making  Nicaragua  a  pawn  in  the  U.S.-Sovlet 
struggle,  of  aping  the  Cuban  revolution,  and 
of  failing  to  keep  their  promises  to  bring  po- 
litical pluralism  and  other  traditional  West- 
em  liberties  to  Nicaragua.  He  demanded 
that  they  send  home  the  Cuban  military 
and  security  personnel  now  in  Nicaragua, 
adopt  laws  covering  political  activities  and 
assuring  a  mixed  economy,  cease  press  cen- 
sorship, and  halt  their  own  extravagant  life- 
styles. 

But  how  does  he  intend  to  make  this 
happen?  Pastors  is  somewhat  fuzzy  about 
specifics,  except  when  he's  telling  you  how 
many  Mercedes  Senses  or  BMWs  each  of 
the  nine  Directorate  members  has.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  makes  carefully  calculated, 
diplomatically  expressed  statements  about 
what  the  Sandinista  Directorate  must  do  to 
correct  its  errors.  On  the  other,  he  Jumps  to 
his  feet,  waves  his  arms,  and  threatens  to 
"bury  them."  He  says  that  either  "Hum- 
berto Ortega  straightens  things  out  or  I'll 
straighten  them  out,"  a  reference  to  the 
powerful  Sandinista  army  commander,  the 
man  who  declared  six  months  ago  that 
Marxism-Leninism  is  the  model  for  the  Nic- 
araguan revolution.  "I'm  going  to  enter 
(Nicaragua]  at  the  head  of  my  people."  Pas- 
tora  told  me.  and  if  they  are  still  in  the 
mansions  I'm  going  to  take  them  out  at  gun- 
point. If  It  weren't  for  the  national  literacy 
crusade,  I  would  dare  say  to  you  that  it  is 
almost  like  the  time  of  Somoza.  We  have 
more  poor  people,  no  less  corruption,  more 
foreign  debts,  less  infrastructure,  (ewer  lib- 
erties. At  least  In  the  time  of  Somoza  we 
had  the  liberty  to  fight.  The  only  thing 
they  have  not  done  is  begin  to  kill 
massively.  .  .  .  But  they  are  repressing  the 
peasants,  and  when  the  people  realize  that 


and  when  the  CSandinistol  army  realises 
that  the  army  is  going  to  open  fire." 

Pastora  told  me  that  he  had  hoped  Nica- 
ragua would  become  a  lesson  for  the  region 
in  how  to  conduct  a  social  and  economic  rev- 
olution in  political  Uberty.  What  the  Sandl- 
nlsU  leadership  is  doing  instead,  he  says,  to 
"screwing  the  Central  American  revolu- 
tion." 

Judging  from  what  he  says  and  what 
people  working  with  him  have  told  me,  Pas- 
t(»«'s  hope  now  to  that  the  numerous  sup- 
porters he  still  claims  in  the  SandintoU 
army  will  force  the  National  Directorate  to 
change  its  path,  or,  if  that  fails,  will  over- 
throw the  Directorate.  If  none  of  thto 
works.  Pastora  clearly  plans  to  begin  armed 
operations.  He  would  not  be  the  only  force 
trying  to  oust  the  present  government 
There  are  already  many  hundrecto  of  men. 
perhaps  as  many  as  two  thousand,  launch- 
ing attacks  out  of  Honduras  into  northern 
Nicaragua.  Although  some  of  those  men 
were  Sandinista  sunwrters  who  became  dis- 
illusioned, many  are  former  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  kept  the  Somoaa  dy- 
nasty in  power  for  forty-five  years— the 
people  against  whom  Pastora  fought  for 
half  hto  life.  He  says  he  has  no  reason  to 
Join  forces  with  them  because  he  to  still  a 
Sandinista  and  a  revolutionary. 

Pastora's  coming  out  has  produced  a  sort 
of  gathering  of  the  clan  here— tense  and  ex- 
cited Nicaraguans  who,  like  the  Jeep  driver, 
exude  confidence  that  they  will  soon  go 
home  in  triumph.  Some  left  Nicaragua  with 
him  last  July,  while  others  have  been  slip- 
ping out  of  Nicaragua  in  recent  weeks.  Hto 
inner  circle  includes  fifteen  to  twenty  men 
who  were  combat  leaders  in  the  Southern 
Front  that  he  operated  against  the  Somoza 
forces  in  the  1978-1979  war.  Among  them  to 
Leonel  Poveda.  a  top  Pastora  lieutenant  in 
that  war  who  served  as  a  tank  driver  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  Berlin  twenty  years 
ago.  But  Pastora  to  also  attracting  a  number 
of  prominent  civilian  non-Marxists,  people 
who  were  not  yet  ready  last  week  to  an- 
nounce their  support  publicly.  "We  believe 
Eden  to  the  best  card  we  have  to  rescue  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution,"  one  of  them  told 
me.  "We  would  not  unite  behind  any  one 
else." 

As  Commander  Zero,  Pastora  captured 
the  world's  attention  and  imagination  in 
August  1978,  when  he  led  a  guerrilla  force 
that  took  over  the  legislative  palace  in 
downtown  Managua,  the  Nicaraguan  cap- 
ital. He  proceeded  to.  negotiate  the  lives  of 
more  than  one  thousand  captives  for  the 
freedom  of  a  group  of  Imprisoned  Sandinis- 
tas, among  whom  was  Tomte  Borge.  now 
the  Interior  Mintoter  and  the  man  responsi- 
ble for  the  state  security  apparatus  that 
Pastora  blames  for  most  of  the  repression  in 
Nicaragua.  A  photograph  of  the  victorious 
Pastora  waving  hto  rifle  at  the  end  of  the 
palace  operation  became  poster  art  that 
helped  to  win  worldwide  sympathy  for  the 
Sandlntota  National  Liberation  Front  The 
palace  takeover  also  made  Pastora  an  In- 
stant hero  In  Nicaragua  and  served  as  the 
second  major  catalyst  In  the  efforts  to  unite 
Nicaraguans  against  Anastaslo  Somoza.  The 
first  was  the  assassination  In  January  1978 
of  newspaper  publtoher  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro. an  act  that  caused  civilian  moderates 
to  line  up  with  the  largely  Marxtot-led  San- 
dlntota movement. 

Pastora  to  a  darlily  handsome  man  of  45. 
He  has  a  stocky,  muscular  build,  black  hair 
stresiked  with  gray,  and  a  mustache  that  he 
has  grown  since  leaving  Nicaragua.  He  has  a 
wife  and  some  children  with  him  In  Costa 


Rica  and  admits  to  having  a  total  of  seven- 
teen chUdren  but  won't  say  how  many 
mothers  are  involved.  He  to  sincere  and 
charming,  mixing  Intense  expressions  of  hto 
love  of  liberty  with  astute  political  and  mili- 
tary analyses.  He  says  hto  ideology  to  San- 
diniamo.  which  hto  supporters  say  means 
something  approximating  social  democracy. 
He  also  admits  to  great  admiration  for  Fidel 
(Castro  and  Che  Guevara,  but  if  he  has  a 
modem  role  model.  It  appears  to  be  the  late 
Panamanian  strongman  Omar  Torrijos.  He 
says  It  was  TorrUos  who  gave  him  the  heavy 
gold  ring  encrusted  with  sixteen  diamonds 
that  he  wears  on  hto  left  hand.  Torrijos  also 
taught  him  that  the  secret  to  having  inter- 
national stature  while  living  at  peace  in  a 
hemisphere  dominated  by  the  United  SUtes 
was  "to  play  with  the  chain  Init  not  with 
the  monkey." 

Pastora  was  bom  Into  a  farming  family, 
but  hto  father  was  killed  when  he  was  seven. 
People  who  have  known  him  a  long  time  say 
the  murder  resulted  from  a  land  feud,  but 
Pastora  attributes  it  to  the  Somoza  regime. 
He  graduated  from  a  Jesuit  high  school  in 
Managua  attended  by  young  men  of  afflu- 
ent families.  Then  he  studied  medicine  in 
Mexico  until  he  was  consumed  by  a  love  of 
arms  and  opposition  to  the  Somosa  family. 
He  organized  hto  own  Sandino  Revolution- 
ary Front  in  1959.  but  later  gravitated  to  a 
group  that  became  part  of  the  Sandinista 
National  Liberation  Front  In  1974.  after 
three  stlnU  In  Somoza  prisons,  he  settled 
Into  the  CosU  Rlcan  Caribbean  coast  town 
of  Barra  del  Colorado.  l>ecame  a  shark  (toh- 
erman.  operated  a  small  electric  generating 
plant  and  took  out  citizenship.  But  in 
August  1978  he  left  It  aU  behind  to  accept 
the  call  of  other  Sandlntotas  to  do  what  he 
says  he  had  been  planning  in  hto  own  mind 
since  1971:  the  assault  on  the  palace. 

After  the  Sandlntotas  took  power  on  July 
19. 1979,  Pastora  was  passed  over  for  the  top 
government  and  military  Jobs,  but  moved 
among  various  middle-level  Jobs,  including 
deputy  defense  minister  and  head  of  the 
Sandlntota  Popular  MiUtia.  a  weekend  re- 
serve force.  Though  he  was  denied  the  place 
he  felt  he  deserved  on  the  National  Direc- 
torate, the  nine  commanders  always 
brought  him  out  at  ceremonial  occasions  to 
keep  the  crowds  happy.  By  moat -accounts, 
he  was  the  most  beloved  Sandlntota  and  the 
country's  greatest  hero.  He  could  set  off  the 
cheering  without  saying  a  word.  Last  July. 
Just  before  the  Sandinistas'  second  anniver- 
sary in  power.  Pastora  departed  the  country 
with  about  a  dosen  other  former  guerrillas 
and  left  behind  a  letter  that  was  Interpreted 
as  meaning  he  was  going  off  Ouevera-style 
to  Join  lefttot  guerrillas  in  Guatemala  or  El 
Salvador.  "I  am  going  to  discharge  my  revo- 
lutionary  gunpowder  against  the  oppressor 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  in  which  he  to 
found,  without  it  mattering  whether  they 
call  me  Quixote  or  Sancho."  he  wrote. 

But  for  the  next  nine  months  Pastora  ap- 
parently did  more  thinking  than  shooting, 
crisscrossing  the  landscape  of  revolutionary 
thought  in  the  process.  In  addition  to  CosU 
Rica,  he  did  hto  thinking  in  Panama. 
Mexico.  Cuba,  and  possibly  Venezuela  and 
Libya,  hearing  out  and  sounding  off  to,  the 
variety  of  power  figures  to  be  found  along 
that  route.  The  Nicaraguans  traveling  with 
him.  or  with  whom  he  made  contact  from 
time  to  time,  ranged  from  at  least  one  Len- 
inist to  conservative  democrats.  Some  ap- 
peared to  have  no  political  feelings,  only  an 
Intense  loyalty  to  Pastora.  Outsiders  won- 
dered if  he  was  merely  engaged  in  a  person- 
al power  struggle  with  the  nine  rulers  back 


in  M-"*g"*^  Or  was  it  ideological?  Was  be. 
in  fact  about  to  Join  the  Guatemalan  guer- 
rilla group  ORPA?  Was  he  somebody's  tool? 
If  so,  whoae?  Pastora  said  nothing,  but  word 
eventuUly  came  from  people  around  him 
that  hto  departure  letter  had  not  meant 
what  it  appeared  to  say  »nd  tliat  hto  real 
desire  wu  to  change  the  Mandat-Leninlst. 
pro-Cubaa  trend  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion to  one  that  was  nonaligned  and  demo- 
cratic 

When  he  finally  emerged  here,  the  name 
he  Invoked  was  that  of  Augusto  Cesar  San- 
dino. the  fierce  Nicaraguan  nationalist  and 
non-Communist  who  in  the  1930s  fought 
the  U.S.  Marine  occupaUmi  of  hto  country 
and  the  founding  of  the  Somoaa  dynasty.  It 
to  from  Sandino  that  the  SandinlaU  move- 
ment takes  iU  name.  "With  all  that  I  have 
said  here.  I  am  making  clear  my  diaacne- 
ment  with  the  conduct  of  the  National  Di- 
rectorate." Pastora  said  in  a  printed  state- 
ment summarizing  hto  complaints,  "sinoe 
continuing  in  thto  way  means  the  people 
will  have  to  pay  a  very  high  cost,  including  a 
possible  return  to  the  past,  unless  the 
armed  people  expel  from  power  those  whom 
the  amiwl^g  and  condemning  finger  of  San- 
dino singles  out  as  traitors  and  assas- 
sins. .  .  .  With  pain  I  have  seen  that  intran- 
quility,  *"r*'*''.  teur.  frustration,  and  per- 
sonal imecurity  reign  among  my  people.  I 
have  seen  our  Miskito  Indians  .  .  .  Jailed  or 
assassinated,  without  a  press  or  radio  that 
can  denounce  to  the  world  thto  regime  of 
terror  that  reigns  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
in.all  of  Nicaragua  throu^  the  feared  State 

Pastora  does  not  critlciae  Cuba  or  ito  lead- 
ers, but  has  admonished  the  Sandinista  Di- 
rectorate that  Nicaraguans  want  tbeir  own 
revolution,  not  a  borrowed  version.  "Fifteen 
days  after  the  triumph  in  1979,"  he  said.  "I 
saw  Sandinista  commandters  returning  home 
in  Cuban  uniforms  and  I  realind  at  that 
moment  that  our  revolution  was  beginning 
to  lose  its  originality."  Pastora  says  he  ad- 
mires the  Cuban  leaders  because  they  have 
tried  to  carry  out  their  own  revolution,  not 
someone  else's.  Even  in  calling  for  the 
C^ban  military  and  security  experts  to  leave 
Nicaragua,  he  did  not  attack  them. 

Pastora  comdemns  imperialism  repeated- 
ly, but  says  it  includes  Imperialism  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  as  weU  as  the  United  Statea.  He 
equates  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam  to  the 
Soviet  actions  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  VA 
support  for  the  Salvadoran  JunU  to  the 
Soviet  position  In  Poland,  arguing  that  Nica- 
ragua has  no  busineas  getting  caught  up  in 
the  East-West  dispute.  He  crttlclns  Nkxra- 
gua's  acquisition  of  used  Soviet-made  TS5 
tanks  as  a  step  that  has  helped  put  Nicara- 
gua into  the  East'West  trap.  He  says  the 
sending  of  forty  Nicaraguan  pilots  and 
twenty  technicians  to  Bulgaria  for  flight 
training,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  too 
many  guns,  has  had  the  same  effect. 

Pastora's  proposed  government  plan  reads 
remarkably  like  that  drawn  up  here  three 
years  ago  by  the  JunU  of  MarzlsU  and  mod- 
erates that  the  SandinisU  Front  created  to 
govern  the  country,  but  that  bad  ito  author- 
ity usurped  by  the  nine  commanders.  The 
1979  plan  was  accomplished  by  a  written 
commitment  to  the  Organlntion  of  Ameri- 
can SUtes  to  call  electicms  and  guarantee 
political  and  economic  pluralism.  "I  would 
call  capable  people— economists,  sociolo- 
gists, dioctors.  and  others— to  administer  the 
government  •rid  the  military  people  would 
go  back  to  their  barracks."  Pastora  told  me. 
"I  would  have  only  the  minister  of  defense 
and  maybe  the  minister  of  interior  in  uni- 


form. ...  I  would  demilitarise  Ntearagua. 
The  people  have  a  psychosto  of  arms.  Tou 
dont  have  to  govern  with  a  rifle." 

Pastora  says  be  to  not  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  any  government  or  foreign  political 
party,  although  he  flew  into  CosU  Rica  on  a 
Mexican  plane  thought  to  belong  to  the 
ruling  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party. 
He  said  hto  finf"^*'  support  so  far.  comes 
from  Individuals,  whom  he  did  not  identify. 
But  he  said  with  a  smile  that  he  to  willing  to 
accept  "a  peso,  or  a  million,  from  any- 
where—the CIA.  the  Soviet  Union.  poUUcal 
parties— as  long  as  it  comes  without  condi- 
tions." 

In  Mf"*g"*i  Pastora's  statemento  were 
greeted  by  an  outcry  of  anger  and  charges 
of  treason  and  betrayaL  Though  the  Na- 
tional Directorate  has  had  reason  to  fear 
thto  moment  since  Pastora  left  Nicaragua, 
the  SandinisU  leadership  claimed  the  move 
was  timed  to  coincide  with  threatened  ag- 
gression by  the  United  States  or  with  a  XJJR.- 
backed  invasion  from  Honduras.  Pastora  ap- 
peared unsurprised  by  the  reaction  In  hto 
homelandU  saying  one  of  the  great  errors  of 
the  revolution  has  been  ito  inabOity  to 
accept  criticism.  He  predicted  that  mobs 
would  be  turned  loose  to  burn  him  in  efflcy 
all  over  Nicaragua  and  that  the  nine  com- 
manders would  look  for  a  way  to  kin  hlOL 
"They  are  going  to  call  me  traitor,  ally  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  ally  of  VA  Imperialism— 
yes.  they  are  going  to  call  me  that"  he  sakL 
"But  we  made  the  war.  and  we  liberated  the 
people.  It  does  not  worry  me.  The  people 
are  not  deceived.  The  people  know  who  I 


Thz  NiCAuaoAB  Conocnoir  A  Tbust  to 

ClBTBAL  AMBRICA 

in  lauiHJciios 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States  enjoyed 
dose  Ues  for  over  half  a  century.  Thto  relar 
tionshlp  ended  as  the  Carter  Administration 
provided  tacit  support  for  the  SandinisU 
revolutionaries  who  ousted  the  Somoaa  gov- 
ernment in  July  1979.  The  SandinisU  Na- 
Uonal  Ubeimtlon  Front  (FBLM)  came  to 
power  then,  and  the  Carter  Admintetiation 
provided  Nicaragua  with  massive  financial 
fl^«»«»«^  In  efforto  to  win  their  friendship. 
The  UJB.  continued  ito  attempto  to  immove 
bilateral  relations  and  by  the  end  of  1980, 
the  U.&  had  become  Nicaraguk'>  >insl«  ^•n- 
est  financial  supporter. 

But  in  spite  of  thto  VS.  aid.  the  Sandinis- 
tas remained  hostile  to  the  United  States 
and  suppressed  democratic  movemento  and 
dissent  in  Nicaragua.  Mart  alarming,  the 
Sandinistas  have  forged  a  Nicaraguan  con- 
nection which  acUvely  arms  and  trains 
Marzist-Lenlnist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala.  The  Sandinistas  have  iden- 
tified their  government  as  a  MarxistrLenin- 
tot  regime  and  adopted  a  foreign  policy 
aligned  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  govern- 
ment haa  repressed  freedom  of  the  press. 
Iisisssrri  the  Catholic  Church  and  increased 
human  righto  violations.  The  Sandinistas 
have  created  the  largest  military  force  In 
Central  America,  and  now  poses  a  military 
threat  to  ito  neighbors. 

pydlowing  the  inauguration  of  the  Reagan 
Administratkm.  the  U.&  suspended  bilateral 
financial  Bifff*'~*  to  Nicaragua  in  an 
effort  to  stem  SandinisU  aggression  within 
Central  America.  Thto  effort  however,  has 
failed  to  pressure  the  Sandinistas  to  cease 
supplying  military  and  logistical  support  to 
the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatema- 
la. In  order  for  the  U.S.  to  halt  Nicaragua's 
military  assistance  to  the  leftist  guerrillas  in 
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SAiininsxAao' 

Although  tl  e  opposition  to  President  An- 
astasio  Somoi  k  Deteyle  was  broadly  based, 
the  armed  str  iggle  to  oust  him  was  directed 
by  the  Sandinistas  (FBLN).  This  group, 
formed  in  IM I  by  several  communist  activ- 
ists, is  named  ifter  a  Niearaguan  revolution- 
ary naUrataUit  hero.  Augusto  Cesar  San- 
dino.  The  gro  ip  was  composed  of  three  fac- 
tions: the  Ifai  xist-Leninlst  Prolonged  Popu- 
lar Struggle  (I  }PP).  the  Trotakylte  Proletar- 
ian (TP).  anl  the  Castroite  Tereeristas. 
These  three  Sandinista  splinter  groups, 
which  initially  were  plagued  by  internal  dis- 
putes, united  in  response  to  PMel  Castro's 
promise  of  aai  Mance  to  a  unified  Sandinista 
movement.  Tl  is  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Ranrttnlsta  Na  Uonal  Directorate,  incorporat- 
ing the  nine  leading  commanders  of  the 
three  FSLN  1  ictloos.  all  of  whom  are  self - 
prodaimed  Ml  Lndst-Lenlnist 

In  spite  of  I  he  Sandinistas'  radical  orien- 
tation, the  list  majority  of  Nicaragua's 
democratic  seniors  Joined  efforts  with  the 
Sandinistas  ti  >  depose  the  Somoaa  govern- 
ment. lUs  1  as  primarily  due  to  a  pact 
<Punta  Aremi)  H>eUed  out  in  a  political 
platform  devi  led  by  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  exile  This  platform  affirmed  the 
Sandinistas'  o  mmitmoit  to  restore  a  consti- 
tutiaaal  government  through  "tmiveTaal 
suffrage"  for  all  Nicaraguans;  untU  these 
elections  wen  held,  the  government  would 
be  cnmpoerd  ( if  individuals  with  various  po- 
litical ideolog  es.  The  platform  also  prom- 
ised that  the  i  ovemment  would  adopt  an  in- 
dependent fojeign  policy  and  give  the  pri- 
vate sector  a  i  oajor  role  in  the  economic  ac- 
tivities of  the  »untry.  (See  Appendix  I). 

However,  fo  lowing  the  July  1979  collapse 
of  the  transit  kmal  Niearaguan  government 
headed  by  Pr  sident  Urcuyo,  ttie  nine  com- 
manden  witli  n  the  Sandinista  Directorate 
occupied  key  ministerial  posts  and  main- 
tained compi  !te  authority  over  the  army 
and  security  f  >rces.i  Purthermore.  these  Di- 
rectorate com  nanders  appointed  a  majority 
of  F8Uf-af f HI  ated  members  to  all  branches 
within  mcara  ;ua's  new  "revolutionary"  gov- 
ernment The  f  also  requested  and  received 
numerous  ad  isers  from  Socialist  bloc  na- 
tions. These  i  tdvisers.  primarily  from  Cuba 
and  the  Oenx  sn  Democratic  Republic  have 
assumed  pron  inent  roles  within  Nicaragua's 
army  and  seei  irity  forces,  education,  health, 
communicatio  a  and  information  services. 

In  spite  of  t  le  ideological  unity  within  the 
Directorate,  (tie  complex  inter-relations  of 
its  members.  lU  of  whom  rule  independent- 
ly as  "Presid  ent."  has  brought  confusion 
and  a  constan  i  struggle  for  power.  Director- 
ate member  md  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge  Initial]  y  emerged  as  the  principal 
leader  of  the :  licaraguan  government.  Borge 
has  since  lot  t  considerable  power  to  the 
Ortega  broth  srs.  who  also  are  members  of 
the  Directors  »:  Htmiberto.  who  Is  Defense 
Minister,  an<  Daniel,  who  is  the  Junta 
leader.  Nevei  theless.  all  the  Directorate 
members  com  inue  to  play  a  central  role  in 
the  dedsion-ii  laking  process  within  the  San- 
dinista goven  ment. 

The  Dire  borate's  subordinate  five- 
member  Junt^  tnittally  contained  two  mod- 
erates.   Viol^    Chamorro    and    Alfonso 


Footnote*  at  4  Id  of  article. 


Robelo,  both  appointed  by  the  Directorate. 
Both  resigned  in  April  1980,  Chamorro  al- 
legedly for  health  reasons  and  Robelo  in 
ivotest  at  the  radical  SandinlsU  policies: 
the  Directorate  replaced  them  with  two  in- 
dependent SandinlsU  supporters.  Arturo 
Cms  and  Rafael  Cordoba  RIvas.  The  Junta 
was  reorganiwd  in  March  1981.  The  new 
three-man  Junta,  composed  of  Sandinistas 
Daniel  Ortega  and  Sergio  Ramiia  and 
"moderate"  Rafael  Cordoba  Rlvas,  has 
maintained  its  dominant  Marxist-Leninist 
rompofitifflB  and  cootlnues  to  take  its  orders 
from  the  Sandinista  National  Directorate. 

Nicaragua's  legislative  body,  the  State 
Council,  which  "serves  as  an  advisory  group 
to  the  Junta  and  the  Directorate."  Is  guided 
and  controlled  by  the  Directorate.  This 
chamber  has  always  had  a  clear  majority  of 
Sandinista  sympathlKrs.  Ntmetheless,  the 
Sandinistas  attempted  to  Increase  their 
ratio  within  the  assembly  by  adding  new 
members  and  thereby  precipitated  the  No- 
vember 1980  walk-out  of  its  moderate  mem- 
bers. This  has  given  the  Sandinistas  nearly 
absolute  control  over  the  State  CoundL 

To  gain  further  control  over  Nicaragua, 
the  Directorate  formed  the  Sandinista  De- 
fense Committees  and  the  Sandinista  Work- 
ers' Federation.  Both  these  base  organisa- 
tions, under  Party  control,  have  been  used 
as  political  tools  to  deter  opposition  groups. 
The  Sandinista  Defense  Committees,  mod- 
eled after  the  Cuban  Cnnmittees  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Revolution,  were  organised 
throughout  Nicaragua  as  a  v>y  network  and 
used  frar  mass  mobilisations.  However,  these 
neighborhood  committees  have  not  rec^ved 
substantial  popular  support,  even  though 
Nicaraguans  must  go  through  them  to  ac- 
quire food  subsidies  and  to  obtain  drivers'  li- 
censes. The  Sandinista  Workers'  Federation, 
formed  to  incorporate  the  Niearaguan  work- 
ing class  into  a  central  labor  movement  af- 
filiated with  the  FSLN.  has  about  60,000 
members.  Nevertheless,  Nicaragua's  two  in- 
dependent labor  movements,  with  member- 
ships approaching  40,000,  have  rejected  any 
affiliation  with  the  SandinlsU  Party,  thus 
creating  friction  between  these  independent 
unions  and  the  Sandinistas. 

In  a  recent  Wail  Street  Journal  article, 
businessmen  from  the  town  of  Estell  were 
quoted  as  saying,  "We  were  all  duped."  de- 
scribing how  they  are  discriminated  against 
by  SandinlsU  leaders  in  obtaining  credit 
and  foreign  currency  from  the  natl(Hiallsed 
hanking  system.  "If  I  thought  for  one 
minute  that  the  Sandinistas  would  turn  the 
country  into  another  Cuba,  I  never  would 
have  given  them  my  house  to  use  as  a  base 
during  the  war,"  said  a  local  grocery  store 
owner.' 

Friction  has  developed  between  the  Sandi- 
nlsU government  and  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition circles  which  now  includes  the  Nieara- 
guan Democratic  Movement,  the  Social 
Christian  Party,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Democratic  Conservative 
Party.  In  particular,  tensions  have  grown  In 
anticipation  of  the  electoral  process  sched- 
uled for  1985.  This  process,  the  Sandinistas 
claim,  will  take  place  only  to  affirm  their 
role  as  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  because 
the  FSLN  has  already  been  chosen  as  the 
"vanguard"  of  the  Niearaguan  people.  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  a  foreign 
diplomat  saw  the  future  of  the  electoral 
process  In  this  manner:  "the  nine  (the  nine- 
man  directorate  of  the  SandinlsU  Libera- 
tion Front  that  controls  the  country)  aren't 
about  to  share  power  with  anybody  for  a 
long,  long  time."  These  comments,  along 
with  the  Sandinistas'  "fraternal"  relations 


with    the   Soviet   bloc,    have   placed   Nic- 
aragua's planned  elections  in  doubt. 

Esteli's  txpexUiaoe  perhaps  best  illustrates 
the  reason  for  the  widespread  disaffection 
with  the  new  government  Some  70  percent 
of  Nicaraguans  want  free  elections— which 
have  been  postponed  by  the  government— 
and  64  percent  feel  that  their  Uvea  have  not 
Improved  since  1979.  These  poU  resulte  were 
published  in  October  1981,  by  Nicaragua's 
only  Independent  newspiMper  La  Prensa.  The 
paper  was  hsrsssfd  by  the  SaiulinisU  gov- 
ernment which  has  prohibited  publication 
of  such  polls  without  prior  government  ap- 
provaL 

aamnnsTA  roaxiaii  pouct 

Since  July  1979,  the  Sandinistas  have  de- 
veloped particularly  close  ties  with  Fidel 
Castro,  who  has  provided  Nicaragua  with  at 
least  5.000  and  possibly  as  many  as  10,000 
Cuban  advisors.  The  close  woiUng  relations 
between  the  Niearaguan  and  Cuban  govern- 
menu  have  been  highlighted  by  frequent 
top-level  consultations.*  In  addition,  the 
Sandinistas  have  assumed  a  Cuban-style 
"nonaUgned"  stance  within  the  Third 
World,  supporting  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  whOe  condemning  the  VA 
military  presence  in  South  Korea  as  "impe- 
rialism." 

By  October  1979,  Nicaragua  had  already 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Poland.  Romania,  Viet- 
nam. Mongolia,  North  Korea,  Kampuchea 
(Heng  Samrin),  and  other  communist  sUtes. 
Tet  despite  the  presence  of  Soviet  advisors 
in  Nicaragua,  it  was  not  until  mid-October 
1979  that  the  Soviet  Union  sent  a  delegation 
headed  by  Turil  L  Volskll,  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor to  Mexico,  to  establish  Sovlet-Nicara- 
gium  diplomatic  relations.  While  in  Mana- 
gua. Ambassador  Volskll  transmitted  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  desire  "that  ambassadorial  rela- 
tions between  our  countries  be  restored  fol- 
lowing the  Leninist  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  support  for  the  national  lib- 
eration movemenU  of  all  peoples."  * 

Five  months  after  esUblishlng  relations 
with  Moscow,  the  Sandinistas  sent  a  high- 
level  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  led  by  Di- 
rectorate commanders  Humberto  Ortega. 
Tomas  Borge,  and  Henry  Ruiz.  While  in  the 
USSR,  the  SandinlsU  delegation  issued  a 
"Joint  communique"  with  their  Soviet  hosU 
denouncing  the  Israeli  occupation  of  all 
Arab  territories  and  calling  for  the  "legiti- 
mate national  righU  of  the  Arab  people  of 
Palestine."  Not  surprisingly,  the  Sandinis- 
tas, whose  ties  to  the  FLO  date  back  to  the 
1960s,  opened  an  office  for  the  PLO  In  Ma- 
nagua with  the  sUtus  of  embassy.  This  feel- 
ing of  camaraderie  between  the  PLO  and 
the  Sandinistas  was  expressed  by  the  PLO 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  Marwan  Tahbub, 
In  an  interview  on  January  5.  1982.  when  he 
said,  "ties  between  the  PLO  and  Nicaragxia 
are  based  on  revolutionary  principles  and 
the  fact  that  the  two  peoples  have  struggled 
for  their  Independence  and  against  imperial- 
ism." • 

The  Soviet-Nlcaraguan  Joint  communique 
went  on  to  condemn  "the  campaign  .  .  . 
launched  by  the  imperialist  and  reactionary 
forces  .  .  .  aimed  at  subverting  the  inalien- 
able right  of  the  people  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Afghanistan."  Nicaragua,  char- 
acteristically, abstained  from  the  over- 
whelming United  Nations  vote  condemning 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Howev- 
er, the  most  Intriguing  development  during 
the  Sandinistas'  USSR  visit  was  the  signing 
of  a  party-to-party  agreement  in  the  form  of 


a  "Joint  Communique"  on  March  22,  1980, 
between  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and 
the  FSLN.  Such  an  action  usually  only 
takes  place  between  formal  communist  par- 
ties. 

In  Jime  1980,  only  two  months  after  the 
Soviet  tour.  Directorate  member  Tomas 
Borge  led  a  delegation  to  North  Korea. 
During  this  tour,  Borge  declared  to  his 
North  Korean  hosts  that 

"The  Niearaguan  revolutionaries  will  not 
be  content  until  the  Imperiallste  have  been 
overthrown  in  aU  parte  of  the  world.  The 
imperialist  United  SUtes  should  not  beUeve 
that  they  are  able  to  rule  South  Korea  per- 
manenUy.  We  stand  with  the  forces  of 
peace  and  progress,  which  are  the  socialist 
countries.  Our  strategic  goal  Is  clear,  our 
principles  are  clear,  too."* 

The  Sandlnlstas's  anti-UA  stance  was  re- 
iterated by  Daniel  Ortega  during  his  address 
commemorating  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
SandinlsU  revolutionary  victory  in  Mana- 
gua on  July  19,  1980.  During  this  ceremony, 
attended  by  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  and  Grena- 
da's Maurice  Bishop,  Ortega  outlined  his 
government's  positicm  on  foreign  policy 
issues.  This  stance  Included  condemning 
"imperialism"  and  calling  for  an  end  to  "the 
blockade  of  the  heroic  Cuban  people  and 
the  unconditional  rU.S.1  withdrawal  from 
the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base."  Ortega  af- 
firmed Nicaragua's  solidarity  with  the  "lib- 
eration movemenU"  in  ES  Salvador  and  Na- 
mibia, and  also  praised  the  Libyan-backed 
Pollsario  Front.  He  expressed  his  country's 
support  for  "the  reunification  of  Korea" 
and  for  the  "right"  of  Puerto  Rico  to  "self- 
determination."  He  concluded  his  address 
by  making  reference  to  the  upcoming  U.S. 
elections  and  denouncing  "Mr.  Reagan,  who 
with  his  Grand  Old  Party  has  become  a 
great  witch-hunter." ' 

On  August  25,  1981,  Directorate  Member 
Humberto  Ortega  delivered  a  speech  In 
which  he  announced  that  Nicaragua  was  a 
part  of  the  "I«arxlst  camp."  Ortega  claimed 
that 

"Without  Sandinlsm  one  cannot  be  Marx- 
ist-Leninist, and  Sandinlsm  without  Marx- 
ism-Leninist cannot  be  revolutionary.  Be- 
cause of  this  they  are  indlssolubly  united, 
and  therefore  our  moral  force  is  Sandinlsm, 
our  political  force  is  Sandinlsm  and  our  doc- 
trine Is  Marxism-Leninism"  • 

Fy>llowing  the  SandinlsU  rise  to  power 
President  Carter  immediately  released  aid 
that  had  been  approved  for  the  Somoza  gov- 
ernment but  suspended  by  his  Administra- 
tion. Bilateral  aid  flowed  generously  in  the 
next  eighteen  months,  rising  to  $170  million 
by  the  end  of  1980.  In  addition  to  bilateral 
aid,  the  U.S.  voted  for  all  loans  to  Nicaragua 
within  multilateral  Institutions,  of  which 
the  U.S.  Government  is  the  single  largest 
shareholder.  Just  five  months  after  the  San- 
dinistas took  power,  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Development  Association 
lent  $30  million  to  Nicaragua.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  $30  million  as  a  World 
Bank  loan  in  June  of  1981.  On  January  14, 
1982,  the  World  Bank  approved  an  addition- 
al $22.8  million  to  the  Sandinista  regime. 
Overall  the  Sandinistas  received  more  Inter- 
national financial  institution  support  In 
nineteen  months  than  the  Somoza  govern- 
ment received  in  nineteen  years. 

Despite  this  aid.  Fidel  Castro,  during  the 
Sandinistas'  first  anniversary  celebrations 
in  Managua,  criticized  the  U.S.  lor  not  pro- 
viding sufficient  funds  to  Nicaragua.  Only 
after  the  Reagan  Administration  came  into 
office  and  the  SUte  Department  provided 
evidence  demonstrating  the  Sandinista  gov- 


ernment's Involvement  in  assisting  the 
Marxist-Leninist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador, 
was  U.S.  bilateral  aid  to  Nicaragua  cur- 
taUed. 

The  U.S.  policy  of  authorizing  no  new  aid 
proJecU  to  Nicaragua  and  curtailing  the  on- 
going aid  programs— which  the  Sandinistas 
have  termed  as  "Interventlonlsm,  blackmail 
and  Yankee  economic  aggression"— has  had 
little  effect.  The  suspension  of  aid  has  been 
undermined  by  the  multilateral  lending  In- 
sUtuUons  and  Mexico,  Libya  and  the  USSR 
have  offered  Nicaragua  increased  financial 
sssistanoe  at  favorable  terms.  This  recent 
expansion  of  financial  aid  to  Nicaragua  has 
included  a  $100  million  loan  from  Ubya, 
over  $70  million  in  loans  from  the  multilat- 
eral lending  Institutions  and  a  $50  million 
loan  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  USSR  has 
also  given  Nicaragua  a  $16  million  grant  to 
purchase  agricultural  machinery  and  deliv- 
ered 20.000  tons  of  wheat  Czechoslovakia 
has  expressed  lU  soUdarity  with  Nicaragua 
through  an  agreement  of  a  $30  million  loan 
for  1982:  $20  million,  financed  under  gener- 
ous conditions,  will  go  for  the  building  of 
three  textile  factories  and  the  other  $10  mil- 
lion will  be  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  equipment  for  the  mining  Industry  and 
the  Installation  of  machine  shops.  Such  ac- 
tions have  undoubtedly  hindered  VS.  ef- 
forU  to  pressure  the  Sandinistas  to  stop 
their  military  assistance  to  the  guerrilla 
forces  in  Ontral  America  and  to  halt  their 
attempts  to  militarize  Nicaragua. 


mcAKAOOA's  muTUT  Bimj>-iir 


The  SandinlsU  government,  with  the  as- 
sistance and  supervision  of  at  least  5,000 
Cuban  advisors  (of  which  1.800  to  2.000  are 
military  advisors),  and  several  hundred  East 
German  advisors,  has  built  up  the  Nieara- 
guan armed  forces.  The  militarization  effort 
announced  by  the  SandinlsU  leadership  in 
the  summer  of  1980  will  increase  the  size  of 
the  army  untU  it  reaches  50.000  members. 
To  date.  The  SandinlsU  army  has  expanded 
up  to  an  estimated  25,000  active  soldiers, 
and  20.000  well-trained  reserves,  who  can  be 
called  up  at  any  time.  This  is  well  over  400 
percent  larger  than  the  former  Somoza  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  ranged  from  8,000  to 
10,000  active  and  reserve  members.  This  is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Guatemala's 
17,000-man  army,  which  traditionally  has 
been  the  largest  army  In  Central  America. 
In  addition  to  Ite  army,  the  SandinlsU  gov- 
enunent  has  organized  a  "People's  Militia" 
currenUy  numbering  50,000,  and  designed  to 
eventually  incorporate  200,000  persons.  This 
has  ah-eady  made  Nicaragua's  security  appa- 
ratus much  larger  than  the  security  forces 
of  the  four  remaining  Central  American 
countries  combined.  The  size  of  the  army  Is 
even  more  remarkable  when  one  considers 
that  Nicaragua  has  only  2.6  million  Inhabit- 
ante,  or  13  percent  of  the  19.6  million  people 
of  Central  America. 

To  enhance  Nicaragua's  mlliUry  capabili- 
ties still  further,  the  SandinlsU  government 
has  acquired  sophisticated  arms  from  sever- 
al Communist  bloc  nations  and  France.  San- 
dinlsU officials.  Including  Directorate 
member  Jaime  Wheelock.  have  recently  ac- 
knowledged the  acquisition  of  new  arman- 
ments.  Including  approximately  one  hun- 
dred model  T-54  and  T-55  Soviet-made 
tanks  and  surface-to-air  missiles.  U.S.  SUte 
Department  officials  disclosed  that  addi- 
tional mUitary  equipment  reaching  Nicara- 
gua Included  large  quantities  of  automatic 
weapons,  some  of  which  are  being  supplied 
to  the  guerrillas  In  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala. 


Military  assistance  from  the  West  has 
been  initiated  through  a  secret  agreement 
between  France  and  Nicaragua,  which  was 
si^pMd  in  December  and  revealed  on  Janu- 
ary 7, 1982.  The  $15.8  millicm  sale,  labeled  as 
"purely  defensive  equipment"  by  the 
French  Foreign  Ministry's  office,  consisted 
of  two  Alouette  3  htOcopien,  a  pair  of 
coastal  patrol  boate  and  a  dozen  military 
trucks.  Not  discloaed  in  the  original  report 
was  the  inclusion  of  sbouMer-fired  rocket 
launchers.  The  rocket  lauiKher,  a  bazooka- 
like  weapon,  has  become  a  favorite  of  guer- 
rillas around  the  world  because  it  can  knock 
out  armored  vehicles  or  reinforced  buildings 
from  a  distance.  These  are  similar  to  the 
ones  used  by  Salvadorean  guerrillas  in  a 
recent  attack  on  the  Dopango  Air  Base, 
which  destroyed  six  U.S.  UHIH,  or  Huey, 
helicopters  on  loan  to  El  Salvador  and  six 
French-buOt  flght«'  JeU 

Claude  Cheysson,  the  French  foreign  min- 
ister, defended  his  government's  sale  by  as- 
serting that  Nicaragua  will  avoid  communist 
allies  only  if  they  find  help  In  the  West. 
\3JB.  officials  described  the  French  position 
ss  "naive."  Though  cmnplaints  were  voiced 
by  Secretaries  Weinberger  and  Halg.  and  an 
official  complaint  was  registered  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  Evan  Galbraith  in  Paris. 
French  officials,  nevertheless,  said  the  U.S. 
reaction  was  not  as  strong  as  they  had  ex- 
pected.* ^    „ 

There  are  reporU  indicating  that  the  San- 
dinlsU government  has  lengthened  Ite  air- 
fields on  the  AtlanUc  coast  at  Blueflelds  and 
Puerto  Cabezas  to  handle  fighter  Jets.  In 
April,  the  Niearaguan  coast-to-coast  high- 
way wai  be  finished,  connecting  two  existing 
highways  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  project 
of  426  kms,  has  some  200  (^iban  and  100 
Nicaraguans  working  on  it,  using  heavy 
equipment  which  has  been  brought  from 
Cuba. 

UJS.  intelligence  reports  that  Vietnam  has 
agreed  to  supply  Marxist  Nicaragua  with  ap- 
proximately 1.000  aircraft  that  would  "turn 
the  country  into  a  major  Soviet-proxy  air 
force  bastion."  '"  U.S.-made  M-16  rifles  and 
M-79  grenade  launchers  captured  from 
Leftist  rebeU  in  El  Salvador,  have  VS. 
serial  numbers  indicating  they  were  cap- 
tured by  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  when 
South  Vietnam  was  conquered  in  1975.  Niea- 
raguan pilots  are  being  trained  In  Bulgaria, 
Cuba  and  other  Communist  bloc  nations. 
These  facts,  along  with  already  documented 
evidence  of  Soviet-made  MIG-23  aircraft  In 
Nicaragua,  raise  serious  security  problems 
for  the  Hemisphere.  Should  the  full  quanti- 
ty of  1.000  aircraft  ever  reach  Nicaragua 
from  Vietnam,  Nicaragua  will  have  the  ca- 
pability of  militarily  dominating  Central 
America. 

The  Directorate  Defer.se  Minister.  Hum- 
berto Ortega,  pointed  out  during  a  June  4, 
1981  press  conference  that.  "We  [Sandinis- 
tas] are  strengthening  our  defense,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  operate  tanks,  to  operate 
planes,  cannon  and  different  kinds  of  weap- 
ons." ' '  While  the  Sandinistas  claim  that 
their  military  buUd-up  Is  intended  for  de- 
fense only,  observers  malnUln  that  the  clos- 
est nation  capable  of  posing  a  direct  mili- 
tary threat  to  Nicaragua  is  Mexico,  a  coun- 
try supportive  of  the  SandinlsU  revolution. 
The  most  serious  concerns  to  Nicaragua's 
Central  American  neighbors  is  not  military 
Inferiority,  but  rather  the  assistance  the 
Sandinistas  have  been  providing  to  the  In- 
surgency movemente  In  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala.  ThU  assistance,  which  has  been 
documented  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
SUte  and  reaffirmed  by  SandinlsU  defec- 
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over  tl.S  billion  to  the  Sandinistas  since 
July  1979.  In  spite  of  this  foreign  assistance, 
the  Sandinista  government's  deficits  have 
been  increasing  as  a  result  of  a  combination 
of  government  expansion  costs  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  productivity. 

In  September  1981,  Daniel  Ortega,  upon 
returning  to  Nicaragua  from  a  fundralstng 
tour  to  Libya  and  the  USSR.  Imposed  a 
"state  of  national  economic  and  social  emer- 
gency" to  alleviate  the  government's  finan- 
cial crisis.  This  decree  outlawed  strikes  and 
prohibited  unauthorized  price  increases  by 
imposing  a  one  to  three  year  prison  sen- 
tence for  those  individuals  violating  these 
measures.  Under  the  law,  someone  can  be 
"arrested  on  suspicion"  of  "economic  sabo- 
tage." which  includes  the  publishing  of  eco- 
nomic data  affecting  "state  security."  The 
decree  also  ordered  the  government  to  cut 
ito  budget  by  10  percent,  reduce  its  food  and 
transportation  subsidies  by  10  percent, 
impose  a  30  to  100  percent  tax  on  all  im- 
ports classified  as  luxury  items  and  freese 
aU  of  its  hiring." 

Despite  this  decree,  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  has  already  drained  a 
large  portion  of  Nicaragua's  work  force,  in- 
corpor^ing  them  into  the  army  or  other 
government-affiliated  organisations.  This 
has  been  particularly  trouUesome  for  Nicar- 
agua's agricultural  productivity,  where  a 
labor  shortage  became  critical  after  the 
Central  American  migrating  farmers  re- 
fused to  work  in  Nicaragua  during  harvest 
season.  This  cutoff  of  a  traditional  source  of 
agricultural  labor  in  Nicaragua  was  sparked 
by  the  declining  value  of  the  cordoba,  cur- 
rently worth  less  than  40  percent  of  Its  offi- 
cial rate.  The  labor  shorUges  coupled  with 
the  Sandinistas*  mismanagement  of  expro- 
priated private  sector  operations  have  re- 
duced Nicaragua's  output. 

In  fact,  the  country's  vital  agricultural 
harvest  has  decreased  by  approximately  50 
percent  since  the  Sandinistas  assumed 
power.  The  cultivated  area  of  Nicaragua's 
two  most  important  export  earning  crops, 
cotton  and  coffee,  has  shrunk  drastically. 
Furthermore,  both  of  the  these  crops,  repre- 
senting 50  percent  of  Nicaragua's  export 
Income,  have  been  affected  by  declining 
market  prices.  Output  within  the  country's 
third  largest  export  source,  the  cattle  indus- 
try, has  also  diminished  due  to  the  massive 
slaughter  and  export  of  livestock  during  the 
revolution.  Other  agricultural  products  are 
primarily  for  domestic  use.  Sugar,  rice, 
beans  and  com,  which  Nicaragua  had  previ- 
ously exported  or  at  least  attained  self-suffi- 
ciency, are  now  in  such  short  supply  they 
have  been  imported. 

Thus  far,  the  Sandinista  expropriations  of 
private  sector  operations  have  given  the 
Nicaraguan  government  control  of  over  50 
percent  of  the  country's  economic  activity. 
Although  continuing  to  natlonaUie  private 
sector  operations,  the  Sandinistas  have  in 
certain  Instances  returned  run-down  farms 
to  the  private  sector  after  the  deterioration 
of  some  of  these  businesses  under  govern- 
ment control.  However,  the  government  has 
not  issued  new  land  titles  to  anyone.  The 
Sandinistas  have  kept  banking,  insurance, 
and  mining  operations  under  government 
control. 

oaownfo  sahdihista  orposmoM 

Nicaragua's  economic  crisis,  coupled  with 
the  government's  radical  policies,  have  gen- 
erated mass  dissatisfaction  with  the  Sandi- 
nista regime.  This  opposition  has  emanate 
from  several  groups:  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Independent  media,  the  private  sector, 
democratic  circles  and  the  vast  majority  of 


the  Atlantic  coast  population.  These  groups 
previously  assisted  in  deposing  the  Somoia 
government,  but  now  see  their  country 
drifting  toward  a  totalitarian  state  under 
the  control  of  "Soviet  imperialism." 

Nicaragua's  powerful  Catholic  Church, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Archbisb(H>  of 
Managua,  Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo,  has  ve- 
hemently critidaed  the  leftist  trend  of  the 
Sandinista  government.  At  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Congress  (CELAM)  meeting 
in  Bogota,  Columbia,  on  November  16, 1981, 
Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  stated  the  Nic- 
araguan government  Is  governed  by  Cubans 
and  not  by  the  Junta.  He  charged  that  key 
positions  in  the  Nicaraguan  government 
were  occupied  by  men  dose  to  Fidel  Castro 
and  that  the  regime  is  totalitarian  and 
Marxist-Leninist.  His  remarks  were  not  re- 
ported in  the  American  media,  but  were 
pidced  up  by  several  international  wire  serv- 
ices indudlng  Agence  France  Press.  In.  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  during  a  press  conference 
In  New  York,  the  Archbishop  stated  that 
the  "Nicaraguans  no  longer  believe  in  the 
Sandinista  Leaders."  and  added  "there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  governments  of  Nicaragua 
has  good  relations  with  the  governments  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba."" 

Reqmnding  to  a  decree  by  Pope  John 
Paul  n.  the  Archbishop  requested  members 
of  the  clergy,  such  as  Father  Miguel 
D'Escoto  to  resign  from  their  posts  in  the 
revolutionary  Junta  and  return  to  their  ap- 
ostolic ministry.  Father  D'Escoto  (Nicara- 
gua's Foreign  Minister)  together  with  other 
churchmen  who  hold  government  positions 
answered  the  Archbishop's  request  with  a 
Joint  statement  affirming  their  "untnvak- 
able  commitment  to  the  popular  Sandinista 
revolution  In  loyalty  to  our  pecqile,  which  is 
the  same  as  saying.  In  loyalty  to  the  will  of 
God.  We  will  continue  In  whatever  place  our 
presence  might  be  necessary."'* 

Shortly  afterwards,  during  his  June  1981 
visit  to  Italy,  the  Archbishop  of  Managua 
declared  "that  after  two  years  of  hope,  our 
revolution  is  drifting  toward  Marxism  ac- 
cording to  the  Cuban  modeL"  Archbishop 
Oliando  y  Bravo  also  critidaed  the  Cuban 
advisors  in  Nicaragua,  whom  he  claims  "are 
among  us  with  an  arrogant  attitude"  in 
spite  of  the  country's  "economic  difficul- 
ties." ■*  For  his  criticism  of  the  Sandinistas, 
the  Archbishop's  Sunday  mass,  aired  on  tel- 
evision for  many  years,  was  suspended.  Fur- 
thermore. Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  was 
labeled  as  "the  prindpal  force  of  the  coun- 
terrevolution" by  Father  D'  EMoto  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Mexican  publica- 
tion El  Periodieo. 

Father  D'BKOto's  interview,  which  was  re- 
published in  Nicaragua's  most  widely  circu- 
lated and  only  independent  newspaper.  La 
Prensa,  led  to  the  paper's  dosure  for  forty- 
eight  hours  in  July  1981.*°  La  Prensa  has 
been  dosed  down  by  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment many  times  since  for  publishing 
"counterrevolutionary"  material,  D'Escoto 
(he  is  no  longer  addressed  as  Father)  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  in  December  1981  in  an  of- 
ficial capadty  on  behalf  of  the  Nicaraguan 
government.  He  began  his  visit  In  Leningrad 
and  stated: 

"I  am  arriving  on  an  official  visit  with  the 
objectives  that  through  this  visit  the  friend- 
ly and  fraternal  ties  with  this  noble  govern- 
ment and  between  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  Soviet  Union  be  strengthened  more 
and  more. 

"I  believe  that  especially  for  Nicaraguans. 
and  also  for  any  knowledgeable  person, 
being  in  Leningrad  Is  a  kind  of  pilgrimage. 
One  feels  that  one  has  come  to  a  holy  land. 


where  the  people  have  heroically  defended 
their  gains.  I  am  talking  about  the  900-day 
siege  and  also  of  the  fact  that  this  dty  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  Soviet  revolution. 
Thus,  one  is  moved,  as  I  was  moved.  It  is  a 
beautiful  way  to  start  a  visit  to  this  great 
nation,  through  Leningrad." 
Finally,  he  charged  that: 
"No  one  but  the  United  SUtes  interfoes 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Cmtral  Ameri- 
can sUte.  where  a  people's  revolution  is 
going  on. 

"North  American  imperialism,  once  used 
our  territory  for  the  invasion  of  Guatemala 
and  Cuba.  It  has  been  ended  now.  The 
United  SUtes  can  no  longer  use  us  against 
fraternal  Latin  American  countries.  Nicara- 
gua does  not  want  to  be  a  puppet".  *> 

In  spite  of  its  major  role  in  the  downfall 
of  Somoca,  this  newspaper  has  come  under 
severe  harassment  and  censorship  by  the 
Sandlp'f***,  who  currently  are  considering 
dosing  down  La  Prensa  indefinitely.  La 
Prensa  Is  the  only  independent,  non-govern- 
ment newspaper  in  Managua;  iU  drculaUon 
of  75,000  Is  twice  the  combined  total  of  the 
government-run  newspapers.  All  three 
pm>en  are  administered  by  the  Chamorro 
family,  making  La  Prensa,  the  only  one 
within  their  control.  Recently.  Pedro  Joa- 
quin Chamorro  Barrios,  son  of  the  newspa- 
per's assassinated  editor,  charged  that  the 
8andinV*«  are  trying  to  do  what  the  late 
dictator  Anastasio  Somosa  tried  to  do.  shut 
La  Prensa  down.  "Isn't  it  ironic  that  both 
Somosa  and  the  Sandinistas  are  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing?"  said  Pedor  Joaquin. 

A  number  of  radio  news  programs  charged 
by  the  Sandinista  government  with  having 
"broadcast  news  harmful  to  the  Armed 
Forces."  have  been  shut  down  in  Nicaragua 
recently.  The  latest  victim  was  Radio  Mun- 
dlal's  program  "Hoy. "  or  Today.  This  was 
the  fifth  news  program  ordered  off  the  air 
by  the  Sandinista  regime  since  It  took  power 
in  1979.  A  coalition  of  four  anti-government 
parties,  the  Democratic  Coordination,  pro- 
tested the  government's  action  calling  it  a 
violation  of  the  "Nicaraguan  people's  right 
to  be  informed." 

The  gar^«"««*"  have  also  harassed  and 
intimidated  other  opposition  groups  such  as 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Movement.  This 
movement,  incorporating  a  large  sector  of 
non-Marxists      who      helped      overthrow 
Somoca,  has  become  increasingly  critical  of 
Sandinista  polides  leading  toward  Soviet 
domination  of  Nicaragua.  This  group,  which 
had  been  unable  to  receive  government  per- 
mission to  hold  a  party  mobilization  since 
mid-1980,  was  finally  granted  SandlnisU  ap- 
proval to  hold  a  rally  on  March  15,  1981. 
However,  this  rally  was  cancelled  on  March 
14  by  the  movement's  leader,  former  JunU 
member  Alfonso  Robelo.  after  a  SandlnisU 
youth    group    ransacked    the    Nicaraguan 
Democratic      Movement's      headquarters, 
stoned  homes  belonging  to  members  affili- 
ated to  it.  attacked  people  dUtributlng  leaf- 
lets for  the  rally  and  then  threatened  the 
rally     with     more     violence.     Directorate 
member  Tomas  Borge.  who  granted  permis- 
sion for  this  party  event,  laid  the  blame  of 
the  violence  on  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Movement  for  "provoking"  the  people  with 
counterrevolutionary    views.'*    In   October 
1981,      SandlnisU      authorities      detained 
Robelo  and  confiscated  his  passport  as  he 
attempted  to  flee  Nicaragua. 

The  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Human 
Rights  Commission  headed  by  Jose  Esteban 
Gonzalez  has  become  a  target  of  frequent 
acts  of  intimidation  by  the  SandlnisU  gdv- 
emment.  This  group,  used  extensively  by 


the  Bandiniftat  during  the  revolution  when 
it  recorded  human  righU  violations  commit- 
ted by  the  Somosa  government  has,  since 
July  1979,  become  an  increasingly  unaccept- 
able annoyance  to  the  SandinisU  govern- 
ment. Since  the  Sandinistas  assumed  power, 
the  Commission  has  revealed  that  summary 
executions,  torture,  harassment  of  the  press 
and  of  otwosltton  political  groups,  confisca- 
tion of  private  property  and  deportation  are 
comnum  human  rlghU  violations  perpetuat- 
ed by  the  current  Nicaraguan  govemmmt. 
During  his  European  tour,  Jose  Brteban 
Gonzales  reported  that  Nicaraguan  Jails 
stin  hold  eight  thousand  "prismters  of  con- 
sdenoe."  For  his  remarks  in  Europe,  Gonsa- 
les  was  arrested  upon  his  return  to  Nicara- 
gua early  in  1981  and  released  only  after  the 
Venezuelan  government  exerted  economic 
pressure  on  the  SandinisU  government.  He 
is  now  in  exile  in  Venezuela. 

Nicaragua's     private     sector,     orgai>ized 
under  an  umbrella  organization  known  as 
the  Superior  Council  for  Private  Enterprise 
(COSEP),  has  constsnUy  complained  about 
the  radical  policies  pursued  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas creating  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
country's  political  and  economic  future,  ele- 
mente  vital  for  private  investment  For  such 
criticism,  members  of  the  Nicaraguan  busi- 
ness community,  who  played  an  essential 
role  in  overthrowing  Somoia's  government 
through  iU  "crippling  strikes."  have  been 
branded    as    ""counterrevolutionaries"    ex- 
ploiting the  masses  for  which  they  have 
been  persecuted  by  the  SandlnisU  security 
forces.  This  persecution  Indudes  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  vice  president  of  COSEP. 
Jorge  Salazar.  who  was  shot  to  death  by 
government  security  forces  minutes  after 
nf}*-*^T  had  presided  over  a  COSEP  meet- 
ing. The  government  Justified  the  murder 
by  caUng  him  a  "counterrevolutionary." 
Since  this  inddent.  some  20,000  business- 
men,  technicians,   and  professionals  have 
fled  from  Nicaragua.  Understandably  busi- 
nesses have  suffered  dramatic  decreases  in 

productivity.  

On  October  20. 1981,  COSEP  published  an 
open  letter  criticizing  Himiberto  Ortega's 
statement  that  the  SandinisU  government 
could  "in  a  matter  of  hours."  take  over  ev- 
erything that  "the  bourgeoisie  still  possess- 
es." The  letter  accused  the  government  of 
egregious   economic   mismanagement,    and 
the  Sandinistas'  '"doctrine  of  Marxism-Len- 
inism," for  the  country's  deepening  econom- 
ic crisis.  The  SandinisU  government  quiddy 
reacted  to  this  letter  by  midnight  of  the 
same  day,  sUte  security  forces  arrested  four 
COSEP  leaders  In  their  homes  for    'viola- 
tion of  the  economic  and  social  emergency 
law."   Three  of   those  arrested  were  sen- 
tenced to  seven  months  in  Jail  on  October 
30.  They  were  Enrique  Dreyfus,  President 
of  Higher  Council  for  Private  Enterprise, 
Benjamin  Lanzas,  President  of  the  Chaml>er 
of  Construction,  and  Gilberto  Cuadra,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Nicaraguan  Pro- 
fessionals. Similar  sentences  were  handed 
down  to  three  other  businessmen  who  fled 
Into  exile  in  Venezuela  and  the  U.S.  This 
left  the  private  sector  of  Nicaragua  leader- 
less,  and  with  few  anti-SandlnlsU  Individ- 
uals willing  to  assume  such  a  risky  role. 
Under  continued  International  pressure,  the 
Sandinistas    finally    released    the    COSEP 
leaders    on    February    14.    Daniel    Ortega 
caUed  together  250  business  executives  to 
announce  that  the  sentences  had  been  com- 
muted. 


EAST  COAST  DISSrWSION 

Nicaragua's  Atlantic  region  Inhabitants,  In 
the  true  spirit  of  Augusto  Cesar  Sandlno 


who  was  ideologicaUy  opposed  to  Marxism- 
Leninism  and  any  type  of  foreign  military 
presence  in  his  country,  have  rejected  the 
Cubans  and  through  them  the  SandlnisU 
government.  Although  the  Atlantic  region 
of  Nicaragua  covers  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try's territory,  its  population  of  three  indig- 
enous communlties-the  Miskitos,  the 
Sumos  and  the  Ramas— barely  reach 
200,000.  Shortly  after  the  Sandinistas  came 
to  power,  they  opened  an  office  in  Managua 
incorporating  leading  members  of  these 
three  wnwiwiimitiM  under  the  name  of  Mis- 
urasata. 

Tensicm  began  building  between  the  At- 
lantic region's  InbaMtante  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas over  the  arrival  of  Cuban  teachers,  doc- 
tors snd  military  advisors  early  in  1980.  The 
local  peoide  started  to  voice  concern  and 
disapproval  over  the  growing  military  pres- 
ence in  the  region,  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
Cuban  teachers  and  the  incompetence  of 
the  Cuban  doctors.  In  February  1981.  the 
Sandinistas  arrested  Misklto  leader  Sted- 
man  Fagoth  along  with  thirty-two  other 
leaden  of  Nicaragua's  Atlantic  community. 
This  led  to  violent  inddente  inflicting  casu- 
alties among  the  region's  local  SandinisU 
and  Cuban  populace."  Since  this  episode,  as 
many  as  20.000  Miskitos.  Ramas  and  Sumo 
Indians  indudlng  Fagoth,  have  fled  across 
the  Nicaraguan  border  into  Honduras.  The 
H«^«»^i«'  dissatisfaction  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  heard  In  Washington  during  mid- 
1981,  when  Fagoth  arrived  in  the  United 
States  to  plead  for  assistance  against  the 
communlsU  In  his  country.   Fagoth's  re- 
quests were  not  answered  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. In  February  1982.  he  returned  to 
the  UJ5.  and  presented  new  charges  against 
the    militia    of    the    Sandinistas.    aUeging 
human  righU  vioUtlons.  (See  Appendix  n.) 
In  early  January  of  this  year,  reports  that 
Nicaraguan  troops  had  crossed  the  border 
into  Honduras  and  had  murdered  up  to  200 
Misklto  Indians  of  the  20,000  who  have  fled 
into  Honduras,   prompted  a  formal  com- 
plaint from  Honduras'  foreign  relations  sec- 
retary Colonel  Cesar  Elvir  Sierra.  He  dted 
eyewitness    reports    that    the    Nicaraguan 
troops  killed  at  least  200  Misklto  Indians 
around  New  Year's  Eve,  and  that  In  the 
days  prior  to  and  foUowlng  the  incident  Nic- 
araguan patrol  vessels  had  seized  several 
Honduran  fishing  vessels  In  Honduran  terri- 
torial waters.  Nicaragua's  Foreign  Affain 
Minister  Miguel  d'Escoto  denied  the  Inci- 
dent and  charged  that  rightlste  who  were 
followers  of  the  late  President  Anastasio 
Somoza  had  attacked  Nicaraguan  border  pa- 
trols  and   killed    150   Nicaraguan  soldiers. 
Both  reports  are  still  under  Investigation." 
Repression  against  the  clergy  In  the  At- 
lantic  region   has  also   been   reported.   On 
January  13.  1982.  three  sisters  of  the  order 
of  St.  Agnes,  who  worked  In  Puerto  Cabezas. 
and    two    Capuchin    brothers    working    In 
Waspan.  were  taken  to  Managua  and  were 
expelled  by  the  Sandinistas.  On  January  16. 
Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge  admitted  the 
Incident  had  been  Inappropriately  handled 
and  sUted  that  the  clergy  could  return  to 
Nicaragua.    The    Bishops    Conference    re- 
leased a  sUtement  concerning  the  incident 
on  January  25.  hoping  that  similar  Incidente 
would  not  occur  to  the  remainder  of  the 
missionaries  and  "God's  people  on  the  At- 
lantic coast."  Unconfirmed  reports  of  five 
Moravian  ministers  jailed  in  the  region  by 
the  SandlnisU  militia  and  accusations  of 
orders  to  capture  and  kill  remaining  Moravi- 
an ministers  are  under  investigation.  An  In- 
cident of  assault  on  a  Catholic  bUhop  last 
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whk  li  was  not  reported  by  the 
u  ider  investisation.*' 

mUTABI   OPBRATIONS  AOAmST  THE 
SAllDIltlSTAS 

The  Sandinstss  have  encountered  their 
stronsest  opp<  sition  from  two  militant  orga- 
nisations, the  Micaracuan  Democratic  Front 
and  the  Natl>nal  Liberation  Army.  Both 
■roups  have  Formed  major  KuerriUa  net- 
works to  cairy  out  military  operations 
asainst  the  Sandinista  government  and 
their  communist  advisors.  The  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Pi  ont  claims  to  have  over  2.000 
armed  indiviluals  organized  into  cells 
throughout  Ncaragua.  This  group  is  made 
up  primarily  >f  civflians  who  opposed  and 
fought  Somos  t  and  have  now  grown  disillu- 
sioned with  tl  e  SandinisU  regime.  The  Na- 
tional Liberation  Army  is  an  anti-commu- 
nist guerrilla  network  composed  primarily 
of  former  lowi  r  rank  guardanen.  who  along 
with  their  co  laboratois  within  Nicaragua, 
have  carried  sut  raids  against  Sandlnista 
posts. 

These  guenUla  organizations  propose  to 
destabilize  an(  I  depose  the  Marxist-Leninist 
Saiulinista  go^mment  and,  if  successful,  in- 
stall a  true  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  Al- 
though both  t  roups  have  harassed  the  San- 
dlnista regime  their  forces  are  much  small- 
er and  weaker  than  the  huge,  well-equipped 
army  of  the  eiovemment.  Also  it  should  be 
noted  that  tiis  military  opposition  only 
arose  in  response  to  repressive  Sandlnista 
actions. 
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al aid  to  Nicaragua  if  the  Sandinistas  would 
cease  furnishing  the  Salvadorean  guerrillas 
with  military  supplies.  The  Sandinistas  ig- 
nored the  Enders  proposal,  and  continue  to 
offer  military  support  to  the  guerrillas  in 
Central  America.  In  order  to  meet  the  San- 
dinisU challenge,  the  United  States  will 
have  to  devise  a  tougher  policy. 

D.S  poucT  aiiTiATnm 

The  overall  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
should  attempt  to  halt  the  Sandinistas'  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  guerrilla  forces  in  the 
Central  American  region,  slow  down  Nicara- 
gua's militarization  efforts  and  ultimately 
change  the  fundamental  character  of  this 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  into  a  genuine  de- 
mocracy emerging  out  of  a  free,  pluralistic 
society.  This  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  four- 
pronged  policy: 

(1>  Economic  pressures:  The  United  States 
should  exert  economic  pressure  against  the 
SandlnlsU  regime  by  witholdlng  U.S.  sup- 
port within  the  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions for  all  loans  to  Nicaragua.  This  would 
make  it  difficult  for  Nicaragua  to  receive 
"soft  loans"  from  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  In  which  the  U.S.  has  a  tacit 
veto  power.  Similarly,  this  policy  would 
make  it  tough  for  Nicaragua  to  attain  loans 
from  other  multilateral  institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank.  In  addition,  the  Reagan 
Administration  should  totally  terminate  all 
U.S.  bilateral  aid  programs  to  the  Nicara- 
guan government  and  encourage  Western 
Eiiropean  and  Latin  American  nations,  par- 
ticularly Mexico,  to  do  likewise. 

(3)  Arms  interdiction:  To  diminish  the 
arms  movements  out  of  Nicaragtia,  the 
United  States  should  provide  El  Salvador 
with  effective  detection  equipment.  This 
would  include  radar  tracking  equipment  re- 
quested by  President  Duarte  in  October 
1981  to  spot  night  flight  operations  between 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  It  should  train 
and  provide  the  Salvadorean  Navy  with  gun- 
ships  to  control  the  arms  and  guerrilla 
smuggling  through  the  Gulf  or  Fonseca.  In 
addition,  it  should  provide  equipment  and 
training  to  set  up  a  Central  American  sur- 
veillance task  force  with  rapid  reaction  ca- 
pability to  seize  the  smuggled  military  sup- 
plies going  to  EI  Salvador.  Honduras  and 
Guatemala  on  Iwth  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  This  surveillance  team  would  also 
ensure  that  stockpiles  of  weapons  In  Costa 
Rica  are  destroyed  or  removed  from  that 
country  since  it  has  no  army.  If  the  arms 
flow  cannot  be  curtailed  by  these  means, 
then  serious  consideratlcm  should  be  given 
to  a  naval  blockade  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts.  This  naval  blockade  should  be 
in  cooperation  with  naval  forces  from  Hon- 
duras, Panama,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico,  to- 
gether with  other  Latin  American  navies 
willing  to  participate  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  we^xms. 

(3)  Promoting  democratic  groups:  The 
United  States  should  also  exploit  the  Nica- 
raguan population's  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  the  Sandlnista  government  by 
supporting  all  of  the  Nicaraguan  opposition 
groups  with  a  democratic  orientation.  Pres- 
sure should  not  be  lifted  until  the  Sandinis- 
tas open  up  the  political  system  to  allow  the 
participation  of  all  parties.  If  a  constitution- 
al government  is  not  established  in  Mana- 
gua, as  promised,  by  the  Sandinistas  in  their 
initial  political  platform,  the  U.S.,  in  coordi- 
nation with  its  Latin  American  allies,  should 
offer  clandestine  support  to  Nicaragua's 
anti-Sandinista  militant  forces.  Only  by  sup- 
plying them  with  weapons  and  other  provi- 
sions for  guerrilla  warfare  can  the  opposi- 


tion  effectively   challenge   the  Sandlnista 
regime  if  its  repressive  policies  continue. 

(4)  Human  rights  violations:  An  investiga- 
tion should  be  carried  out  concerning 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Sandlnista 
regime  towards  all  factions  which  oppose  it. 
An  investigative  task  force  ctmalstlng  of 
members  of  the  OrganlsaUon  of  American 
States  should  be  sent  to  Nicaragua  to  report 
on  human  rights  violations.  Hearings  should 
be  scheduled  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  VS. 
Congress  concerning  allegations  of  brutality 
and  human  rights  abuses  perpetrated  by  the 
SandinisU  militia,  particularly  against  the 
Miskito  population  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
region. 

COnCLUSIOR 

The  Nicaraguan  connection,  through 
which  the  SandinisU  government  supplies 
and  supports  subversive  activities  in  Central 
America,  makes  Nicaragua's  problems  re- 
gional. A  concentrated  effort  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  cooperation  with  the  OAS  could 
mobilize  the  necessary  forces  to  sever  the 
connection  and  end  the  political  and  mili- 
tary threat  wiilch  Nicaragua  now  poses 
toward  its  neighbors.  This  Joint  effort 
should  be  backed  by  Western  European 
countries,  Japan,  and  all  other  nations 
which  profess  a  commitment  to  democracy. 
The  Sandinistas  have  brought  on  them- 
selves regional  and  domestic  crises  through 
their  policies.  By  adopting  a  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology,  they  have  betrayed  the  ideals 
of  the  revolution,  which  were  for  a  pluralis- 
tic government  democratically  elected  by 
the  people.  By  becoming  a  land  base  export- 
ing guerrilla  warfare,  the  Sandinistas  are 
threatening  the  sovereignty  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  no  longer  openly 
support  the  SandinisU  regime.  This  would 
be  proved  if  the  Sandinistas  were  to  allow  a 
free  political  choice  through  open  democrat- 
ic elections.  The  freedom  of  choice  by  the 
Nicaraguan  people  should  be  exercised  on 
the  basis  of  the  system  initially  outlined  by 
the  Sandinistas  when  they  took  power.  Just 
as  international  public  opinion  calls  for  the 
people  of  Poland  to  decide  their  own  future, 
so  must  the  international  community  sup- 
port the  people  of  Nicaragua.  Every  other 
country  in  Central  America  Is  holding  elec- 
tions this  year,  often  under  difficult  circum- 
stances. The  Sandinistas  should  do  the 
same.  Should  the  threat  from  Nicaragua 
remain  unchecked,  the  United  SUtes  soon 
will  confront  its  most  serious  Central  Amer- 
ican seciuity  problem  of  the  past  century. 
The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  allow  liberty  to 
expand  in  Eastern  Europe;  the  United 
SUtes  should  at  least  as  steadfastly  oppose 
the  growth  of  totalitarian  regimes  aligned 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Richard  Araojo, 

Policy  Analyst 

(Much  of  the   initial   research   on   this 

paper  was  completed  by  Alexander  Kruger 

who  preceded  Mr.  Araujo  as  Latin  American 

Affairs  analyst  at  the  Heritage  Foundation.) 

Appendix  I 

The  SandinisU  political  platform  as  re- 
issued on  July  12.  1979,  by  the  provisional 
SandinisU  government  in  exile: 

1.  A  political  area  whose  main  aspecU  in- 
clude the  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
government  JunU  to: 

1.1  Install  a  regime  of  democracy,  justice 
and  social  progress  in  which  there  is  full 
guarantee  for  the  right  of  all  Nlcaraguans 
Uf  political  participation  and  universal  suf- 
frage. It  is  based  on  a  sUte  organization 
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that  will  be  comprised  of  an  executive 
branch,  a  legislative  branch  through  a  coun- 
cil of  sUte  comprised  of  33  members  from 
the  nation's  broadest  political  and  military 
sectors  and  a  Judiciary  branch: 

1.2  Guarantee  the  full  exercise  of  human 
righU  and  fundamental  freedoms: 

1.3  Organize  a  new  army  comprised  of  the 
combatanU  of  the  PSLN,  the  soldiers  and 
officers  who  served  honestly  and  patriotical- 
ly in  the  face  of  the  plans  of  the  dicUtor- 
ship  and  those  who  Joined  the  struggle  to 
overthrow  the  Somozist  regime;  and 

1.4  Observe  an  independent  foreign  policy 
that  relates  our  country  with  all  nations 
that  respect  self-determination  and  Just  and 
mutually  profiUble  economic  relations. 

2.  An  economic  area  whose  basic  objec- 
tives, in  addition  to  attending  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation's  emergency  and  reconstruc- 
tion, will  pursue  the  following  fundamental 

&SD6CtS* 

2.1  External  transformation  in  key  sectors 
of  the  economy,  such  as  the  financial 
system,  agrarian  reform,  organization  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  and  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas; 

2.2  Organization  of  a  mixed  economy  in 
which  a  sUte  area  with  social  property  of 
precise  extent  and  clearly  delimited  charac- 
teristics, a  private  area  and  a  third  area 
characterized  by  joint  investment  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  public  and  private  sectors 
will  coexist; 

2.3  Creation  of  an  office  dealing  with  sUte 
and  social  property  and  action; 

2.4  Compliance  with  foreign  debt  commit- 
ments and.  at  the  same  time,  reorganizing 
and  renegotiating  its  terms; 

2.5  Accepting  international  donations  not 
subject  to  conditions  or  limiUtions  that 
harm  national  dignity  or  sovereignty,  the 
use  and  destination  of  which  will  be  subject 
to  the  strictest  control; 

2.6  Substantial  adjustment  in  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  private  financial 
system  with  the  depth  and  proceedings  that 
are  necessary; 

2.7  Promotion  of  foreign  investment  orien- 
Uted  toward  playing  a  complementary  role 
with  domestic  efforts.  For  this,  clear  lines 
will  be  esUblished  regarding  its  treatment, 
acquiring  of  [word  indistinct],  industrial 
property  and  so  forth;  and 

2.8  Guarantees  and  full  respect  for  prop- 
erties and  activities  of  the  private  sector 
that  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  meas- 
ures set  forth  in  this  program. 

3.  A  social  area  whose  main  objective  will 
be  that  of  opening  to  all  Nlcaraguans  the 
true  possibility  of  improving  living  stand- 
ards through  the  esUblishment  of  a  policy 
that  will  tend  to  eradicate  unemployment 
and  that  will  guarantee  the  right  to  hous- 
ing, health,  social  security,  efficient  public 
transporUtion.  education,  culture,  sports 
and  [word  indistinct].  It  wiU  be  a  regime  of 
economic  austerity  in  view  of  the  sUte  of 
destruction  in  which  the  Somozist  regime 
has  left  the  nation.  But  it  is  sought  to  im- 
plement specific  action  in  the  following 
social  areas: 

3.1  Jobs  and  famUy  income; 

3.2  Nutrition,  which  contemplates  the  cre- 
ation of  a  single  national  health  system; 

3.3  Education,  where  measures  will  be  im- 
plemented to  reform  the  objectives  and  con- 
tents of  national  education:  and 

3.4  Housing,  where  a  true  urban  reform 
will  be  undertaken  as  emergency  programs 
are  implemented  for  the  reconstruction  of 
homes  in  the  zones  affected  by  the  genoci- 
dal  bombardments  of  the  Somozist  dlcUtor- 
shlp;  and 


4.  Finally,  an  area  of  institutional  reorga- 
nization whose  fundamental  objective  will 
be  the  rationalization  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  administration,  preventing  an  ex- 
cessive bureaucracy  while  establishing  an 
economic  and  social  system  that  will  assure 
the  execution  of  the  programs  and  projects 
of  the  Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion. 


Appendix  11 
Report  of  human  righU  violations  against 
the  Miskito  population  in  the  Atlantic 
region  of  Nicaragua,  as  reported  by  Miskito 
leader  Stedman  Fagoth,  on  January  18. 
1982.  This  accoimt  is  of  incidenU  recorded 
from  December  1981  to  January  18, 1982. 

1.  December  23.  1981  the  community  of 
San  Carlos.  Rio  Coco  was  bombed.  Sixty 
Miskitos  died  and  100  were  injured. 

2.  December  26.  in  the  city  of  Blueflelds 
the  Sandinistas  incarcarated  30  persons. 
They  killed  a  young  man  who  spoke  English 
for  the  mere  fact  that  he  would  not  join  the 
mUitia.  The  majority  of  the  youth  have  fled 
into  the  mountains  refusing  to  join  the  mlli- 

3.  December  26.  in  the  community  of 
Assang,  the  government  built  a  military  air 
base.  They  captured  and  jailed  all  of  the  82 
Masmoras  of  the  community. 

4  The  village  of  San  Carlos  is  being  occu- 
pied by  150  militia  of  which  75  are  Cubans. 
They  are  forcing  the  population  to  dig 
trenches.  U  they  do  not.  they  will  be  denied 
food.  The  community  is  living  as  in  a  prison 
as  the  military  does  not  permit  them  to  go 
out  of  the  village. 

5.  In  the  community  of  Leymus  the  gov- 
ernment captured  80  persons;  in  the  com- 
mimity  of  Assang  they  captured  another  35 
persons;  in  the  community  of  Krasa  they 
captured  24  persons.  And  in  the  community 
of  Waspuc  they  captured  12.  These  were  all 
shot  to  death  except  for  four  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Leymus  who  were  buried  alive. 

6.  Sandy  Bay  is  occupied  by  300  militia 
who  captured  40  persons,  taking  them  to 
the  concentration  camp  In  Puerto  Cabezas. 

7.  Bilwaskarma  is  also  a  militarized  zone. 
The  hospital  was  closed  and  turned  into  a 
military  fort.  An  unknown  numt>er  of  per- 
sons were  sent  to  Puerto  Cazebas.  Among 
the  people  captiu^  was  Barbara  Diaz, 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  SUvlo  Diaz,  a 
Moravo  Minister. 

8.  In  the  community  of  Ralty  there  are 
200  militia,  in  Aniwas  there  are  300  and  in 
Walakltan  there  are  another  300. 

9.  When  the  communists  of  the  FSLN  dis- 
cover that  a  Miskito  Indian  instead  of  fol- 
lowing orders  to  execute  other  Miskitos, 
fires  bulleU  into  the  air— they  bind  his  feet 
and  his  hands  and  will  throw  him  into  the 
River  Coco. 

10.  Prom  the  community  of  Sikaayary  to 
the  community  of  Cum  the  area  has  been 
deserted.  All  fled  to  Honduras:  about  20 
thousand  Miskito  Indians,  among  them 
women,  children  and  elderly. 

The  following  communities  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  Miskito  Indians:  Sik- 
sayary,  Andres  Tara,  SanU  Isabel,  Krasa, 
SanU  Esqulpulas,  Sang  Sang.  Kltaaqul. 
Krln  Krln.  PUpilla,  Namaaca,  Wlwlnak. 
Esperanza.  SanU  Pe.  Wlrapajnl,  Pransa, 
San  Jeronlmo,  Bulsirpi,  Wiswis,  Ipritlgnl. 
Laguantara,  Klsalaya.  Bilwaskarma,  Uhry. 
Tanisca,  Kaurotigni  y  Kllsnac. 

11.  Orders  have  been  given  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  capture  all  Moravo  ministers  and 
to  shoot  them. 

12.  The  militia  will  transport  the  people 
they  find  along  the  highways  or  in  smaU 
huU.  to  concentration  camps  in  Tasbayara. 


13.  The  following  communities  were  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  FSLN:  Esperanza,  Ipri- 
tlgnl. San  Geronimo.  Pransa,  Wlrapajnl. 
Bulsirpi  y  el  Carmen. 

14.  The  Voice  of  Nicaragua,  which  is  the 
communist  radio,  is  launching  a  propaganda 
campaign  of  confusion,  saying  that  former 
National  Guards  are  the  ones  killing  the 
Miskitos  and  stealing  their  cattle.  They  are 
urging  the  Indians  to  return  to  their  com- 
munities so  that  they  will  be  captured  and 
sent  to  concentration  campa. 
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[Prom  Ac  nincy  In  Media  Report,  March 

1M3] 
Tm  RnHC  uuiATioK  or  Hkrbxrt  Matthiws 

Several  y  ^ar3  ago  Cuban  exiles  paraded  In 
front  of  Ue  New  York  Times  building  in 
New  York  :ity  with  placards  bearing  a  pic- 
ture of  Pi(el  Castro  captioned,  "I  got  my 
Job  througi  the  New  York  Times."  That 
was  a  alog^  used  to  promote  classified  ads 
In  The  Tlntes.  Its  application  to  Castro  was 
in  recognit  on  of  the  vital  role  that  Herbert 
Matthews,  a  renowned  correspondent  for 
The  Timet,  had  played  In  building  up 
Castro  and|helping  to  bring  him  to  power. 

Matthew^  and  The  Times  helped  Castro 
deceive  th#  world  concerning  his  program 
for  Cuba.  1  le  told  them  that  he  was  out  to 
restore  constitutional  government  and  de- 
mocracy til  Cuba,  and  they  passed  it  on. 
They  Ignoi  ed  the  evidence  that  Castro  was 
a  Marxist  and  a  participant  in  the  violent 
communistfled  riots  in  Bogota.  Colimibia  in 
1948. 

Six  days  after  Castro  overthrew  Batista, 
with  con8i(  erable  American  help,  his  regime 
was  recogr  ized  by  our  government.  Herbert 
Matthews  promptly  wrote  an  editorial  for 
The  New  ^  ork  Times  praising  the  action.  It 
said  that  he  Castro  regime  had  "pledged 
itself  to  h<  nor  all  international  obligations, 
to  hold  ne  w  elections  within  a  maximum  of 
two  years,  and  to  protect  foreign  property 
and  invest  nents."  It  added.  "Pinally  refut- 
ing allegat  ons  of  Communist  inf Utratlon.  it 
proposes  t  >  shun  diplomatic  relations  with 
Communis :  countries." 

Seven  m  mths  later  another  Times  corre- 
spondent, rad  SeuIc.  explained  the  absence 
of  election  s  In  Cuba,  saying  that  Cuba  was 
formulatin  s  a  "new  democracy."  He  quoted 
Fidel  Cast)  o  as  saying.  "The  democracy  gen- 
erated by  bur  revolution  reminds  us  of  the 
first  demo  aacies  of  the  world,  of  the  Greek 
democracy,  where  the  people  in  the  public 
square  dii  cussed  and  decided  their  desti- 
ny. .  ."  Ri  iby  Bart  Phillips,  then  the  per- 
ceptive p(  rmanent  correspondent  of  The 
Times  in  Havana,  noted  in  her  excellent 
book.  The  Cuban  DUemma  (1962)  that  this 
was  the  leginning  of  Castro's  claim  that 
Cuba  did  i  lot  need  elections  because  he  had 
-  a  direct  m  uidate  from  the  people  massed  in 
the  plaza. 

Shortly  Lfter  Castro's  first  aimlversary  In 
power  Am  stas  Mikoyan.  First  Deputy  Pre- 
mier of  t  le  USSR,  arrived  in  Havana  to 
open  up  t  le  Soviet  Scientific.  Cultural  and 
Technical  Exhibition.  It  was  obvious  that 
diplomati<  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  luu  I  been  broken  off  In  1952,  would 
soon  be  re  established.  A  few  weeks  later,  in 
March  1910,  Castro  began  his  seizures  of 
American  property  in  Cuba,  beginning  with 
sugar  ref i  lerles.  farms  and  ranches.  Castro 
had  tHToke  s  all  his  major  promises. 

T1  B  HXW  RKRBZKT  MATTHEWS 

Herbert  Matthews  is  dead,  but  his  spirit 
lives  on  1 1  The  New  York  Times.  If  there 
were  a  H<  rbert  Matthews  prize  for  disinfor- 
mation, ai  least  three  Times  correspondents 
would  be  n  the  running  for  it— Alan  Riding. 
Warren  Hoge  and  Raymond  Bonner.  All 
cover  Cen  Iral  America.  All  have  contributed 
to  the  efl  srt  to  conceal  from  the  American 
people  the  real  intentions  of  the  Castro- 
backed  re  rolutionaries  in  that  area. 

Riding  ( lid  for  the  Sandlnista  in  Nicaragua 
what  Mat  ihews  had  done  for  Castro.  He  and 
other  An  erican  Journalists,  notably  Karen 
DeYoimg  of  The  Washington  Post,  served 
as  the  chi  iinels  by  which  the  Sandinistas  in- 
formed t)  e  world  that  they  wanted  to  over- 
throw Soi  aoza  in  order  to  bring  a  pluralistic. 


democratic  society  to  Nicaragua.  When  the 
Sandinistas  broke  their  promises  even  faster 
than  Castro  had.  Riding  fell  strangely 
silent.  The  New  York  Times  showed  so  little 
concern  about  human  rights  violations  by 
the  Sandinistas  that  it  did  not  even  carry  a 
story  about  the  report  on  Nicaragua  by  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  when  it  came  out  last  summer. 

Reed  Irvine  and  Murray  Baron,  the  chair- 
man and  president  of  AIM  respectively, 
criticized  the  Times'  coverage  of  Nicaragua 
under  the  Sandinistas  in  their  meeting  last 
July  with  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  and 
Sydney  Oruson.  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  The  New  York  Times  Co.  Mr. 
Sulzberger  said  that  he  would  have  the  cov- 
erage reviewed  to  see  if  these  criticisms  were 
Justified.  The  results  have  been  minimal  to 
negative.  One  of  the  most  significant  devel- 
opments in  Nicaragua  after  that  meeting 
was  the  formal  protest  by  the  country's  top 
business  leaders  against  the  government's 
march  toward  communism.  This  was  not  re- 
ported in  the  The  Times.  The  paper  barely 
mentioned  the  subsequent  arrest  of  foiu-  of 
the  business  leaders  and  the  imprisonment 
of  three  of  them. 

HOG  (E>  WASH 

At  the  end  of  December  and  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  January  1982,  The  Times 
ran  a  series  of  seven  articles  about  Nicara- 
gua by  Warren  Hoge.  This  was  apparently 
an  effort  to  make  up  for  previous  neglect, 
but  the  articles  were  largely  a  whitewash. 
They  leave  the  impression  that  life  in  Nica- 
ragua has  dramatically  Improved  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  Inhabitants,  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  material  quality  of  life,  but 
also  In  terms  of  liberty. 

Hoge  said  in  Ills  January  14  article  that 
"it  is  indisputable  that  NIcaraguans  today 
suffer  less  state  repression  of  fundamental 
freedoms  under  their  leftist  government 
than  do  the  people  of  coimtrles  in  the 
region  like  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador 
whose  right-wing  governments  do  not  draw 
the  same  kind  of  critical  comments  from 
Washington."  Hoge  apparently  is  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor Is  headed  by  a  Christian  Democrat  who 
has  taken  such  left-wing  actions  as  redistri- 
bution of  land  and  nationalization  of  banks. 
These  policies  have  earned  the  government 
the  enmity  of  the  right,  which  is  working 
hard  to  defeat  it  in  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. 

Nowhere  In  his  lengthy  articles  does 
Warren  Hoge  mention  the  fact  that  Nicara- 
gua has  4,500  political  prisoners,  according 
to  the  latest  human  rights  report  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  SUte.  These  prisoners 
were  tried  by  kangaroo  courts  where  the 
normal  rules  of  evidence  were  suspended 
and  with  no  right  of  appeal  within  the  regu- 
lar Judicial  system.  The  Inter-American 
Conunlssion  on  Human  Rights  described 
conditions  in  the  overcrowded  prisons  as  in- 
human. The  State  Department  says  that 
many  credible  reports  of  abuse  of  prisoners 
were  received  In  1981,  and  it  notes  that  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  denied  permission  to 
visit  prisoners  under  interrogation  in  places 
controlled  by  the  sUte  security  police.  The 
State  Department  says  there  are  credible  re- 
ports that  torture  is  practiced  in  these  cen- 
ters. 

Hoge  avoided  comparing  human  rights  in 
Nicaragua  today  with  conditions  that  pre- 
vaUed  before  the  Sandinistas  took  over. 
Under  Somoza  there  were  very  few  political 
prisoners.  Until  the  Sandinistas  began  their 
rebellion,  the  country  had  a  free  press,  ele- 
ments of  which  were  vigorous  in  their  criti- 


cism of  the  government.  There  were  two  vig- 
orously competing  political  parties,  and  the 
minority  party  was  guaranteed  by  law  40 
per  cent  of  the  seats  In  the  legislature.  Had 
Somoza  not  been  overthrown,  the  country 
would  by  now  have  held  elections  under 
International  supervision.  Hoge  does  not 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Sandinistas,  who 
took  over  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  have 
said  they  will  not  permit  elections  before 
1985,  a  date  that  is  anything  but  firm. 

Hoge  says  the  government  "tolerates  a 
level  of  political  and  press  opposition  that  a 
police  state  would  never  allow."  It  is  true 
that  opposition  political  parties  can  be 
formed,  but  this  Is  meaningless  since  they 
can't  recruit  members  or  run  candidates  for 
office.  Moreover,  their  attempts  to  hold 
meetings  have  been  broken  up  by  mobs  that 
apparently  have  government  sanction.  The 
one  opposition  newspaper.  La  Prensa.  has 
been  closed  down  five  times  in  the  past  nine 
months  and  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
harrassment  in  other  ways.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence In  Mr.  Hoge's  articles  that  he  ever 
spoke  with  the  beleaguered  owners  or  edi- 
tors of  La  Prensa,  since  he  portrays  a  pic- 
ture of  the  paper's  position  that  Is  far  rosier 
than  what  they  have  described. 

The  same  is  true  of  his  remarks  about  the 
Church.  Hoge  says  the  Sandinistas  have  not 
hampered  its  activities,  forgetting  that 
Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  has  been 
barred  from  giving  his  Sunday  morning 
homily  via  television,  a  time-honored  prac- 
tice until  last  year.  Curtailing  the  archbish- 
op's access  to  the  people  Is  a  police  state  re- 
action to  his  criticisms  of  the  regime.  In  No- 
vember, he  said  that  Nicaragua  Is  governed 
not  by  the  Jiuita,  but  by  the  Cubans.  At  a 
meeting  in  Bogota.  Colombia  on  November 
16,  the  archbishop  charged  that  the  key  po- 
sitions in  Nicaragua  are  occupied  by  men 
close  to  Castro.  He  said  that  the  Sandinlst 
regime  was  totaUtarian  and  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist. These  remarks  were  reported  by  AFP. 
the  French  news  agency.  Mr.  Hoge  gives  no 
sign  that  he  Is  even  aware  of  them. 

Similarly  Ignored  was  the  letter  written  to 
the  Junta  by  Jose  Esteban  Gonzales.  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Nlcaraguan  Human  Rights 
Commission  on  October  17.  1981.  He  said 
the  Sandlnista  political  program  was  totali- 
tarian and  that  It  was  based  on  "the  objec- 
tives, programs  and  methods  of  the  failed 
Cuban  revolution."  He  criticized  the  cre- 
ation of  SandinlsU  "shock  troops,"  saying 
that  they  had  a  clear  fascist  connotation, 
similar  to  those  used  by  Hitler  and  Mussoli- 
ni to  attack  groups  they  wanted  to  destroy 
or  intimidate.  Gonzalez,  whose  criticisms  of 
human  rights  abuses  under  Somoza  helped 
the  Sandinistas,  has  since  found  that  his 
work  In  this  area  Is  no  longer  appreciated. 
He  was  arrested  and  freed  after  internation- 
al protests  poured  in.  Last  September  he 
was  barred  from  attending  an  International 
human  rights  meeting  in  Switzerland,  and 
valuable  documents  and  photos  belonging  to 
his  Commission  were  confiscated. 

Warren  Hoge  gives  no  indication  of  having 
discussed  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Nicaragua  with  Gonzalez,  with  any  of  the 
victims  of  the  regime,  or  with  any  of  the 
exUes  who  helped  the  Sandinistas  topple 
Somoza  but  were  then  bitterly  disappointed 
to  discover  that  they  had  helped  bring  to 
power  an  even  worse  dictatorship.  He  seems 
not  to  have  heard  of  Nevardo  Arguello,  the 
third  ranking  official  In  the  Nlcaraguan 
Ministry  of  Justice  under  the  Sandinistas. 
He  fled  the  country,  saying  that  the  human 
rights  situation  had  worsened  under  the 
Sandinistas  and  that  their  regime  "does  not 


recognize  the  dignity  of  man  and  surrenders 
the  country  to  a  foreign  power."  He  added: 
"The  revolution  Is  a  myth.  The  Russians  are 
giving  orders  through  Fidel  Castro." 

THK  JOURMAL  RXTTTTZS  HOOC 

Without  mentioning  Hoge,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  ran  a  story  on  Nicaragua  on 
January  15,  1982.  which  said  almost  precise- 
ly the  opposite  of  the  'Hog(e)wash"  appear- 
ing in  The  Times.  Reporter  Lynda  Schuster 
quoted  a  grocery  store  owner  as  saying:  "We 
were  all  duped.  If  I  thought  for  one  minute 
that  the  Sandinistas  would  turn  the  country 
into  another  Cuba,  I  never  would  have  given 
them  my  house  to  use  as  a  base  during  the 
war." 

Schuster  cited  a  poll  taken  by  La  Prensa 
which  revealed  that  some  70  percent  of  the 
NIcaraguans  want  free  elections.  It  said  that 
64  percent  feel  their  lives  have  not  improved 
since  the  Sandinistas  took  over  in  1979.  The 
Journal  noted:  "The  discontent ...  Is  still  a 
serious  problem  for  the  new  government  be- 
cause it  comes  from  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  Many  of  these  people— the  economic 
backbone  of  both  the  revolution  and  the 
subsequent  rebuilding— were  ready  for 
revolt  against  Somoza  but  not  for  the  up- 
heaval that  followed.  Now  they  strongly 
resent  a  new  social,  economic  and  political 
order  they  didn't  expect,  don't  understand 
and  don't  want." 

The  tolerance  of  dissent,  so  uncharacteris- 
tic of  a  police  state,  which  Warren  Hoge  dis- 
covered was  not  so  obvious  to  Lynda  Schus- 
ter. She  wrote:  "The  government's  growing 
Intolerance  to  dissent  worries  the  I»erma- 
nent  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  Ma- 
nagua, an  independent  group  formed  before 
the  revolution.  MarU  Patricia  Baltodano. 
the  commission's  director,  says  people  are 
reluctant  to  express  opinions  or  make  politi- 
cal sUtements  for  fear  of  being  jailed  under 
an  ambiguous  law  of  public  order  and  secu- 
rity that  deals  with  counterrevolutionaries— 
In  other  words,"  she  says,  "anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  government." 

Baltodano  said  that  some  300  persons  had 
been  jailed  under  this  law.  When  the  Nlca- 
raguan Minister  of  Justice,  Ernesto  Castillo, 
was  asked  about  all  the  political  prisoners  in 
Nicaragua  during  his  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.  on  February  19,  he  replied,  "We  have 
no  political  prisoners."  Unfortunately  we 
have  journalists  who  will  accept  such  lies 
and  report  them  without  question. 

NICARAGUA'S  MILrTARY  BUILDnP 

Nicaragua,  despite  Its  desperate  economic 
and  financial  difficulties.  Is  carrying  out  a 
huge  military  buildup  for  a  small  Central 
American  country.  The  Pentagon  says  It  al- 
ready has  40,000  In  Its  army  and  a  mllltla  or 
reserves  of  40,000.  It  plans  a  mllltla  of 
150,000.  According  to  the  State  Department 
there  are  1.800  to  2,000  Cuban  troops  In 
Nicaragua  now.  Nicaragua  has  25  Soviet 
tanks,  and  80  NIcaraguans  are  currently  In 
Bulgaria  receiving  training  to  fly  MIG  fight- 
ers. They  are  expected  to  return  to  Nicara- 
gua In  a  few  months.  The  airfield  at  Puerto 
Cabeza  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country  has  been  lengthened  and  hardened 
to  enable  It  to  accommodate  MlGs.  The  San- 
dinistas have  been  reported  to  have  built  27 
new  military  bases,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  bases  that  are  said  to  be  entirely  off 
limits  to  all  NIcaraguans. 

In  his  articles  In  The  Times,  Warren  Hoge 
downplayed  the  significance  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan military  buildup.  He  puts  the  strength 
of  the  army  at  23,000  with  an  additional 
60,000  in  the  mllltla  or  reserves.  He  puts  the 
number  of  Cuban  military  advisers  at  1,500. 


He    acknowledges   that   pUots   are    being 
trained  to  fly  MlQ-178,  which  he  says  wUl 
give  them  equaUty  with  the  French  Mys- 
teres  flown  by  the  Honduran  airforce.  He 
does  not  point  out  that  Honduras  has  only 
13,000  men  in  Ite  army  or  that  El  Salvador, 
which    has    a    serious    guerrilla    problem, 
fueled  by  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  has  only 
15.000  men  under  arms.  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bor to  the  south.  CosU  Rica,  has  no  army. 
Hoge  explains  this  massive  military  build- 
up as  a  reaction  to  external  threats  to  Nic- 
aragua's security.  He  notes  that  Nlcaraguan 
troops  have  been  killed  on  the  Honduran 
border  and  that  a  leader  of  800  Latin  Ameri- 
can exiles  receiving  combat  training  In  Flor- 
ida claims  to  have  infiltrated  100  men  into 
Nicaragua  through  Honduras.  He  points  to 
the  refusal  of  Secretary  Haig  to  rule  out  a 
military  response  to  the  growing  signs  of 
"totalitarianism"  in  Nicaragua.  He  quotes  a 
highranklng    SandinlsU    as   saying,    "The 
United  SUtes  says  It  may  Invade  us,  so  we 
ask  for  more  arms,  and  then  the  United 
States  says  we  are  destabilizing  the  military 
balance   in  Central  America."   Hoge  adds 
that  Administration  charges  that  the  NIca- 
raguans are  arming  themselves  for  some- 
thing other  than  defensive  reasons"  is  not 
shared  by  Latin  American  and  European 
diplomats  in  Managua."  Hoge  does  not  tell 
us  us  whether  those  diplomats  were  Cubans 
and  Russians,  or  perhaps  Panamanians  and 
French. 

Concern  about  the  Nicaragtian  military 
buildup  Is  great  )n  the  neighboring  Central 
American  countries,  including  Costa  Rica. 
Reed  Irvlns  recently  visited  CosU  Rica, 
where  he  talked  with  President  Carrazo. 
with  two  of  the  candidates  running  to  suc- 
ceed Carrazo.  and  with  Jose  Figueres,  who 
has  served  as  president  of  CosU  Rica  three 
times.  Carrazo  and  Figueres  had  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  the  SandinlsU  victory  over 
Somoza.  They  still  consider  themselves 
friends,  but  there  was  universal  concern 
about  the  course  the  Sandinistas  are  taking. 
Figueres,  who  led  a  successful  revolution  in 
CosU  Rica  in  1948  and  then  disbanded  his 
own  army  as  well  as  the  one  he  defeated,  Is 
deeply  worried  about  the  military  buildup. 
He  sees  Nicaragua  as  a  potential  threat  to 
all  of  its  neighbors,  who  cannot  hope  to 
defend  themselves  without  help  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

Hoge  and  The  Times  have  it  exactly  re- 
versed. The  Nlcaraguan  buildup  began  long 
before  there  was  any  significant  organized 
guerrilla  activity  directed  against  the  Sandi- 
nistas. It  began  whUe  the  United  SUtes  was 
still  providing  Nicaragua  with  economic  aid 
and  was  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries.  Cord  Meyer,  a  retired  high 
CIA  offlcal  who  now  writes  a  newspaper 
column,  warmed  last  spring  that  the  guerril- 
la war  in  El  Salvador  was  a  distraction  that 
was  diverting  attention  away  from  the  real 
threat,  the  growth  of  Nlcaraguan  military 
offensive  power. 

AIM  called  this  to  the  attention  of  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger  of  The  Times  last  July.  It 
was  news  to  him  then.  His  immediate  reac- 
tion was  to  ask  why  our  govenmient  hadn't 
alerted  the  pubUc  to  the  danger  if  this  was 
true.  That  was  a  good  question,  but  since 
then  top  officials,  including  Secretary  Haig 
have  spoken  out.  RegretUbly,  the  answer  of 
The  Times  has  been  the  disinformation 
series  on  Nicaragua  by  Warren  Hoge,  play- 
ing down  the  danger  and  justifying  Nicara- 
gua's omnious  actions  as  nothing  more  than 
a  reaction  to  our  own  "bellicosity"  and  100 
guerrilla  inf Utrators  from  Honduras. 


THl  mSKITO  imiAII  PKOBLBM 


Writing  on  January  4, 1982.  Hoge  disposed 
of  the  forcible  removal  of  thousands  of  Mis- 
klto  Indians  from  their  vlUages  along  the 
Nlcaraguan  border  with  Honduras  in  one 
brief  paragn4>h.  He  said  that  the  Indians 
had  "objected  to  Sandinlst  efforts  to  inte- 
grate them  into  a  culture  dominated  by  the 
Spanish-speaking  majority  on  the  Pacific 
Coast."  This  was  at  a  time  when  thousands 
of  Indians— 10.000  according  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas' own  admission- were  rounded  up  and 
forcibly  removed  far  from  their  ancestral 
lands. 

According  to  a  moving  document  by  one  of 
their  leaders.  Stedman  Fagoth  Muller,  the 
communists  were  bent  on  stamping  out  the 
Indian  culture.  He  said  Interior  Minister 
Tomas  Borge  had  told  him  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas were  prepared  to  exterminate  the  In- 
dians If  necessary  to  esUbllsh  communism 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Fagoth  Muller 
charges  that  on  December  26,  1981,  In  an 
unprecedented  massacre  35  Indians  were 
buried  alive  by  the  Sandinistas.  Thousands 
of  the  Indians  have  fled  into  Honduras. 
Hoge  said  nothing  about  all  this.  It  was  not 
untU  February  21  that  The  Times  finally 
told  its  readers  something  of  the  suffering 
of  the  Indians. 

A  TDOS  DISmrOHMATIOIl  CLASSIC 

Last  January  11,  The  New  York  Times 
carried  a  shocking  story  by  correspondent. 
Raymond  Bonner,  charging  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers  in  El  Salvador  had  watched 
while  El  Salvadoran  military  personnel  tor- 
tured two  teenagers.  The  lengthy  story  ran 
on  page  2  alongside  a  photo  of  the  first  con- 
tingent of  Salvadoran  soldiers  arriving  in 
this  country  for  training. 

The  charge  was  based  solely  on  sUte- 
ments made  by  a  young  deserter  from  the 
Salvadoran  military  named  Gomez.  Bonner 
said  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
corroboration  of  the  charge,  and  he  noted 
that  it  had  been  denied  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. However,  Bonner  and  The  Times 
did  not  treat  the  story  as  one  might  expect 
them  to  treat  an  incredible  and  serious 
story  that  came  from  a  single  source  with 
dubious  credibility.  The  length  of  the  story 
and  the  prominence  it  was  given  Implied 
that  The  Times  took  it  seriously  and  wanted 
it  to  be  taken  seriously  by  Its  readers. 

The  Soviets  wasted  no  time  In  exploiting 
the  pubUcaUon  of  this  very  damaging  story 
by  The  Times.  The  very  next  day.  Radio 
Moscow  blared  forth  the  news  that  The 
New  York  Times  had  exposed  the  American 
advisers  in  El  Salvador  as  having  participat- 
ed in  the  torture  of  prisoners.  They  then 
added  the  old  communist  charge  that  the 
U.S.  had  been  teaching  torture  techniques 
in  Latin  America  for  many  years. 

All  OLD  STORY 

This  story  had  been  floating  around 
Mexico  City  for  many  months.  Leftists  had 
been  trying  to  peddle  it  to  American  Jour- 
nalists, but  untU  Bonner  came  along  they 
had  found  no  takers.  Apparently  the  other 
reporters  recognized  the  story  for  what  It 
obviously  was— communist  atrocity  propa- 
ganda, totally  lacking  credlbUIty.  The  story 
had  appeared  In  a  leftist  Mexican  paper, 
Uno  Mas  Uno.  Radio  Moscow  could  easily 
have  picked  It  up  from  there,  but  that 
would  not  have  provided  the  credibility  they 
wanted.  It  was  worth  waiting  to  get  the 
story  insinuated  into  the  great  New  York 
Times.  It  took  eight  months  after  Gomez 
deserted  to  achieve  that  goal,  but  thanks  to 
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to  The  Times.  Gomez  said  that 
t  nd  mother  were  killed  by  Salva- 
Guardsmen  in  May  1981.  Ac- 
his  relatives  in  his  home  town. 
.  They  told  U.S.  investigators 
:'s  parents  had  died  of  natural 
before  then.  The  embassy  also 
[3omeE  had  varied  the  number  of 
d  sisters  he  had  from  interview 
Gomez  also  told  The  Times 
the  Salvadoran  military 
been  Jailed  and  had  succeeded 
escape,  during  which   two 
were  killed  and  two  seriously 
t^tary  records  show  that  he  had 
to  return  from  a  48-hour  pass. 
Gomez's  statements  about  U.S. 
in  El  Salvador  are  con- 
He  said  that  some  of  the  U.S. 
allegedly  observed  the  torture 
were  wearing  camouflage 
UJS.  personnel  in  El  Salvador 
camouflage  fatigues.  They  were 
From  doing  so  from  the  very  be- 
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Howard  Lane,  U.S.  informa- 

in  our  embassy  in  San  Salvador. 

story  "yellow  Journalism."  He 

incredible  that  a  paper  of  the 

The  Times  would  lend  itself  to 

cheap  trick." 
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[From  til  e  Republican  Study  Committee 

1  iulletin.  Mar.  19, 1982] 

NiCAi  agua's  "EcoHomc  Mihaclk" 


Ortega  and  company  then  embarked  on 
overseas  fundraising  tours  that  have  thus 
far  netted  $1.3  billion  in  loans  and  develop- 
ment assistance.  Other  key  elements  in  the 
Sandinista  economic  recovery  plan  included 
sweeping  nationalizations  in  the  industrial 
sector  and  the  wholesale  expropriation  of 
private  property. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  aU  this, 
the  Sandinistas  decided  to  make  war  on 
what  was  left  of  the  private  sector  and  the 
Independent  lalx>r  unions.  An  estimated 
200,000  white  collar  professionals,  business- 
men, and  teclinicians  tiave  since  fled  the 
country.  To  make  matters  worse,  migrant 
farmers  from  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries, who  provided  an  important  labor  pool 
during  the  harvest  season,  have  refused  to 
return  to  Nicaragua. 

Sandinista  (mislmanagement  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  economy  has  resulted  in  an  almost 
incomprehensible  debacle.  The  country's  ex- 
ternal debt  now  stands  at  nearly  (3  billion 
and  is  growing  by  $2.5  million  a  day.  Infla- 
tion, currently  at  35%.  may  reach  50% 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Unemployment 
is  idling  30%  of  the  workforce. 

Production  in  the  vitally  important  agri- 
cultural sector,  which  accounts  for  three- 
fourths  of  Nicaragua's  exports,  has  fallen 
by  about  50%  since  the  Sandinistas  took 
over.  Food  prices  have  doubled  and  the 
export  earnings  of  cotton  and  coffee,  the 
two  most  important  commodities,  have  been 
decimated.  Nicaragua  must  now  import 
sugar,  rice,  beans,  and  com.  products  in 
which  it  was  once  self-sufficient. 

Jose  Francisco  Cardenal.  a  prominent 
businessman  and  longtime  opponent  of  the 
Somoza  regime,  answered  the  question  of 
the  week  after  he  fled  his  homeland:  "The 
economic  result  of  the  Sandinista  ideologi- 
cal philosophy  and  its  attacks  on  private  en- 
terprise has  been  the  virtual  ruin  of  Nicara- 
gua's economy.  .  .  .  The  government  has 
continued  its  policy  destined  to  strangle  and 
then  eliminate  private  enterprise  from  the 
country,  and  to  create  in  its  stead  a  type  of 
Marxist-Leninist  state  capitalism."  There  is 
no  other  explanation.* 


of  the  week:  Why  did  it  take  the 

government  in  Nicaragua  only 

amass  "a  foreign  debt  practical- 

tbe  giant  indebtedness  accumu- 

eomipt  SomoBoa  regime  in  43 

ssktemaUc  pillage?"  That  question 

recently  by  Jose  Esteban  Oonza- 

of    Nicaragua's    Human 

liomlssion.  Whether  or  not  Junta 

1  )aniel  Ortega  responded  is  un- 

the  reason  for  Nicaragua's  eco- 

is  undeniable. 

the  SaxwUnistas  inherited  a 

lituation.  When  they  seized  con- 

govemment  in  July  1979,  much 

's  economic  infrastructure  had 

by  civU  war  and  the  country 

with  an  external  debt  totaling 

Nevertheless.   Nicaragua  was 

$160  million  trade  surplus  that 

a  vigorous  agricultural  sector. 

take    the    Sandinistas    long    to 

thdigs. 


a  precipitous  exiMuution  of  the 

new  cabinet-level  minis- 

,  250%  increase  in  the  national 

a  single  year— reqtiired  certain 

The  Sandinistas  began  by  negoti- 

repayment  schedule  on  the  for- 

it  least  forestalling  the  Inevitable 

1986.  They  gained  a  little  more 

room    by    tinkering    with    the 

sulkily  and  raising  taxes  to  conf  isca- 


NEIOHBORS  HELPmO 
NEIGHBORS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  visited  the  Highland 
Neighborhood  Service,  a  unique  proj- 
ect in  North  E>enver.  Highland  NHS  is 
a  working  partnership  of  neighbors, 
lenders  and  city  representatives  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  and  enhancing 
the  cultural,  ethnic  and  socioeconomic 
mix  of  the  Highland  community. 
Highland  volunteers  and  staff  are  suc- 
ceeding in  this  ambitious  task  and  in 
preserving  and  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  neighborhood  by:  Work- 
ing with  residents  toward  upgrading 
their  homes:  working  as  a  catalyst  for 
commercial  revltalizatlon;  directing 
necessary  city  services  and  capital  im- 
provements into  the  community,  and 
working  closely  with  financial  institu- 
tions toward  Increasing  private  rein- 
vestment into  the  area. 

A  20  member  board  of  directors,  con- 
sisting of  11  residents,  6  lenders,  one 
city  official,  and  2  community-at-large 
representatives  guides  the  Highland 
NHS  partnership  and  serves  as  the 
policymaking  body. 


A  committed  professional  staff,  em- 
ployed by  the  Bouxi.  provides  services 
for  community  revltalizatlon. 

RIORUUTD  RHS  GOALS 

Among  the  specified  goals  of  the 
Highland  NHS  are: 

Involve  Highland  residents  in  com- 
munity revltalizatlon.  both  residential 
and  commercial. 

Upgrade  deteriorating  properties. 

Preserve  the  ethnic,  cultural,  and  so- 
cioeconomic diversity  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Encourage  the  maintenance  and/or 
improvement  of  neighborhood  homes. 

Lower  resident's  utility  costs. 

Increase  home  ownership  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Preserve  the  historic  character  of 
the  Highland  area. 

Encourage  residents,  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  the  city  government  to  co- 
operate in  addressing  neighborhood 
concerns. 

RIGHLAHD  IfRS  SERVICES 

Home  repair  and  energy  conserva- 
tion loans.  NHS  will  help  residents 
sectire  conventional  loans.  For  those 
property  owners  who  do  not  qualify 
for  other  loans  we  have  a  revolving 
loan  fund  and  can  provide  low-interest 
long-term  loans  tailored  to  the  individ- 
ual. 

Specification  writing  and  estimates. 
NHS  will  visit  neighborhood  homes, 
write  Job  specifications  and  develop 
cost  estimates. 

Qualified  contractor  referral  and 
monitoring,  NHS  will  assist  residents 
in  locating  licensed  contractors  for 
home  repair  and  improvements  and 
wiU  oversee  contractor  performance. 

Home  hazards  inspection  program, 
for  all  recipients  of  our  services  a 
survey  will  be  conducted  of  the  prop- 
erty to  determine  the  repairs  needed 
to  assure  the  safety  and  health  of  the 
occupants. 

Home  energy  audits/product  demon- 
strations, on  request  NHS  will  conduct 
an  audit,  list  low/no-cost  energy- 
saving  Improvements  and  demonstrate 
weatherization  products  available  on 
today's  market. 

Counseling  for  home  purchase,  NHS 
will  help  neighborhood  families  obtain 
financing  for  the  purchase  of  homes  in 
the  area. 

Do-it-yourself  assistance,  NHS  will 
provide  technical  assistance  and  in- 
struction to  homeowners  and  tenants 
for  do-it-yourself  projects. 

Block  energy  party,  NHS  will  pro- 
vide a  weatherization  gift,  an  Audit 
and  will  give  hands-on  demonstration 
of  the  most  essential  weatherization 
work  on  the  host  house. 

Direct  contact  with  city  government, 
NHS  will  help  upgrade  public  improve- 
ments and  municipal  services  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  President,  In  a  time  when  so 
many  large  government  programs  to 
help  solve  community  problems  are 


failing,  it  is  truly  an  inspiration  to  see 
the  success  of  the  Highland  Neighbor- 
hood Center.  Executive  director,  Mary 
Helen  Sandoval,  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  community  residents  and 
lenders  are  not  only  solving  problems 
at  the  grassroots  level,  they  have  es- 
tablished a  model  which  other  commu- 
nities would  be  wise  to  emulate.* 


JUST  MINOR  TINKERING  WITH 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain,  one  of  Colorado's  most  in- 
fluential daily  papers.  The  editorial 
comments  on  the  hazards  of  attempt- 
ing to  cure  the  problems  of  social  secu- 
rity by  relying  on  payroll  tax  increases 
to  the  exclusion  of  structural  reforms. 
The  editorial  points  out  that  the 
Social  Security  Commission's  recom- 
mendations fall  short  of  the  reforms 
that  can  save  it  from  a  continuing  fi- 
nancing crisis  because  it  relies  exces- 
sively on  increasing  taxes. 

I  ask  that  this  edltiorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  because  it  represents  a 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  one  of  this  Nation's  most  important 
programs.  Prank  Hoag  established  a 
reputation  of  strong  community  lead- 
ership through  constructive  joumal- 
ism  and  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  Chieftain  carry  on  that  tradition. 
The  edltiorial  referred  to  follows: 
(editorial  from  the  Pueblo  Chieftain.  Jan. 
18. 19681 
Jim  MiwoK  Timcmif c  wm  Social 
SacuaiTT 
Like  coaxing  a  few  more  miles  out  of  the 
aging  family  auto,  our  nation's  leaders  are 
about  to  do  some  tuneup  woriL  on  the  Social 
Security  system.  But  they'll  have  to  invest 
in  a  new  engine  and  transmission  some  year 
soon,  or  the  clunker  will  end  up  on  the 
scrap  heap  yet. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  NatioiuU  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform,  congreaslon- 
al  leaders  and  the  Reagan  administration 
came  to  terms  on  a  package  recommending 
ways  to  pare  huge  deficits  looming  for 
Social  Security. 

The  $169  billion  package  represenU  a 
compromise  between  those  who  would  raise 
taxes  to  make  the  system  whole  and  those 
who  would  make  up  the  difference  mostly 
by  reducing  projected  increases  in  benefits. 
And,  like  many  compromises,  it  offers  only 
weak  remedies  to  problems  requiring  drastic 
cures. 

There  are  a  number  of  worthy  elements  in 
Uie  plan,  including  requiring  future  federal 
workers  and  employees  of  non-profit  corpo- 
rations to  participate  in  Social  Security,  in- 
cr^uing  incentives  for  citizens  to  delay  re- 
tirement past  age  65,  and  delaying  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  six  months. 

But  advancing  the  schedule  of  payroll  tax 
increases  only  places  fiurther  stain  on  a 
system  already  burdensome  to  woikers  and 
bualneases.  Furthermore,  the  package  fails 
to  address  about  one-third  of  the  long-term 
deficits  forecast  for  the  system. 

One  writer  in  a  national  magazine  accu- 
rately observes  that  Social  Security  as  we 
know  it  is  like  a  pyramid  club,  and,  like  any 


pyramid  club  or  Ponzi  scheme,  it  will  come 
crashing  down  when  It  runs  out  of  sudcers. 
Some  time  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
there  will  be  only  two  Americans  paying 
into  Social  Security  for  every  one  receiving 
benefits.  And.  if  benefiU  are  not  adjusted 
downward  In  the  meantime.  Social  Security 
taxes  will  have  to  be  as  much  as  40  percent 
of  each  worker's  earnings. 

Suckers  may  be  bom  every  minute.  We 
cannot,  however,  conceive  that  they  will  be 
produced  in  numbers  sufficient  to -carry  this 
heavy  load. 

Knowing  the  political  process  as  we  do,  we 
expect  Congress  to  dutifully  endorse  the 
current  pacluige  of  compromises  as  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  under  the  circum- 
stances. And.  indeed,  it  may  l>e. 

But  let  no  one  be  deceived  that  Social  Se- 
curity is  about  to  be  saved,  for  now  and  for 
future  generations.  It  Isn't. 

The  Jalopy,  with  a  couple  of  new  spark- 
plugs and  an  oil  change,  may  still  be  able  to 
putter  down  the  road  for  a  while.  But  until 
the  old  gas  hog  is  overhauled  and  made  into 
a  less  costly,  more  efficient  piece  of  machin- 
ery, it  cannot  be  trusted  for  the  long  trip.* 


EASY  WAY  OUT 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  recently 
editorialized  on  the  Social  Security 
Commission's  plan  to  bail  out  the 
social  security  system. 

The  editors  correctly  point  out  that 
the  Commission  plan  would  increase 
the  tax  burden  on  the  working  poor 
and  increase  a  bias  against  employ- 
ment in  our  tax  system.  They  also  pin- 
point another  basic  problem  of  the 
system  which  increases  retirees'  bene- 
fits faster  than  workers'  wages. 

We  in  Congress  have  an  obligation 
to  listen  to  the  responsible  people  in 
our  society  like  the  editors  of  the 
News  who  have  taken  the  time  to 
become  knowledgeable  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  The  credibility  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
is  at  stake.  We  can  hardly  afford  to 
adopt  a  plan  that  simply  postpones 
the  problems  a  few  years. 

I  submit  the  editorial  for  the 
Recoso: 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Jan.  19. 
1983] 

East  Wat  Out 

After  nearly  a  year  of  work,  the  presi- 
dent's commission  on  Social  Security  has 
come  up  with  a  plan  that  relies  too  much  on 
new  taxes  and  shrinks  from  meaningful  re- 
ductions in  the  growth  of  costly  benefits. 
Nevertheless,  the  plan  does  suggest  some 
constructive  changes,  and,  more  to  the 
point,  is  probably  the  only  proposal  now 
feasible. 

First  the  bad  news:  Social  Security  tax  in- 
creases would  be  accelerated.  Since  many 
low-income  workers  already  pay  more  in 
Social  Security  taxes  than  they  do  in  feder- 
al income  taxes,  the  commission's  "reform" 
would  increase  the  tax  burden  on  the  work- 
ing poor  and  sharpen  the  system's  bias 
against  employment. 

Raising  the  payroll  taxes  paid  by  employ- 
ers sends  them  an  undesirable  message. 
Think  twice  before  hiring  another  worker. 


But  if  you  forgo  the  worker  and  buy  a  ma- 
chine instcsad,  our  marvelous  system  re- 
wards you  with  an  investment  tax  credit. 

It's  also  unfortunate  that  the  commission 
lacked  the  courage  to  uncouple  benefits 
from  the  Consimier  Price  Index,  which 
means  another  round  of  Inflation  could 
again  ravage  the  system.  The  fundamental 
cause  of  Social  Security's  massive  deficit  is 
that  benefits  were  allowed  to  run  away  from 
revenues,  as  cost-of-living  Increases  boosted 
retirees'  income  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
income  of  wage-earners. 

However,  the  commission  did  recommend 
a  few  changes  on  the  benefits  side,  begin- 
ning with  a  proposed  6-month  delay  in  the 
cost-of-living  increase  due  July  1.  It  also 
proposed  that  benefits  be  taxed  for  those 
retirees  who  have  substantial  Incomes  out- 
side the  system.  Finally,  It  would  bring  new 
federal  employees  into  the  system— a  long 
needed  reform— as  well  as  head  off  the  with- 
drawal from  the  system  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Colorado  Sen.  William  Armstrong  was  one 
of  three  commission  members  who  dissented 
from  the  report.  He's  upset— with  good 
reason— that  the  proposals  rely  so  heavily 
on  higher  taxes.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  present  poUtical  climate 
would  allow  for  a  much  fairer  solution.  In 
fact,  even  implementing  the  modest  changes 
in  benefits  actuaUy  suggested  will  require  a 
small  miracle. 

Obviously,  Social  Security  taxes  cannot 
forever  be  raised  at  the  same  rate  they  have 
been  for  the  past  20  years.  Someday,  as  Sen- 
ator Armstrong  maintains,  politicians  will 
have  to  face  up  to  that  fact.  Maybe  they 
will  have  mustered  the  necessary  political 
courage  to  do  so  in  time  for  the  next  crisis 
in  the  system— say,  four  or  five  years  from 
now?* 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  routine  requests  I  wish  to  put 
before  I  attempt  to  proceed  to  another 
matter. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11:30  ajn.  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  LEVIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levim)  be  recognized  on  a  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDESi 


THAT  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS  BE  READ 
ON  FX  BRUARY  21,  1983 


BilKER. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  that  the  reading  of 

Washington's  farewell  ad- 

this  year  on  February  21 

February  22  as  provided  in 

of  January  24. 1901. 

pkESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 

obja  tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
pursuant  to  the  order  of 
I.  appoints  the  junior  Sena- 
Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  to  read 
Washln^n's  farewell  address  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  1983. 
Mr.  B>  KER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  Senate  convenes  at 
11:30  ajn..  the  Chair  will  recognise  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
and  then  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Biichigan  (Mr.  Lcvnr)  on  a  spe- 
cial order. 

OROm  FOR  RBCESS  OK  TOIIORKOW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
required  by  those  events,  the  Senate 
then  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
2  pjn.  tomorrow.  Parenthetically,  the 
reason  for  that  is  to  permit  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  attend 
caucuses  of  an  official  nature  away 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

ORDER  DESIGN ATIRC  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRAMS- 
ACnOH  OF  ROUTINE  MORNINC  RUSXHESS  OH 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
reconvenes  after  the  recess  at  2  p.m.. 
that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each  and  to 
extend  not  later  than  2:30  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  uiumimous-consent 
requests  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  are  so  ordered. 


^RESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
call  the  roll, 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


bll 


do  so, 
quorum. 

The 
derk  wt  I 

The 
roU.  

Mr.  EIaKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim<  lus  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi  um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje  Etion.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim(  tus  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  mi  mtes  as  In  morning  business. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objc  ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ol  LDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


EIAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
am about  to  put  has  been 
with    the    minority    leader, 
on  this  side.  Including  those 
halve  Indicated  opposition  to  at 
of  the  nominees  on  the  Exec- 
Cilendar.  have  been  made  aware 
r  (quest. 

ifresident.  before  I  put  the  re- 
me  make  the  arrangements 
tombrrow's  session. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ^AEXR.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
already  an  order  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
vene topiorrow  at  11:30  a.m..  I  believe. 


ing  at  11:30.  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  later  than  2:30 
p.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  this  nomination.  Is 
that  not  correct?  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  intends  to  pursue  this 
matter.  I  hope  to  complete  this 
matter,  on  tomorrow,  and,  following 
that,  to  turn  to  the  nomination  of 
Richard  T.  McCormack.  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  to  be  followed  by  such 
other  nominations  as  may  iu>pear  ti9- 
proprlate  at  that  time  as  they  are 
listed  on  the  Executive  C^endar. 

While  the  unanimous-consent  order 
provides  for  the  Senate  to  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session,  which  we  have  done, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  Burt  nomination,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  proceed  to 
these  other  matters  when  the  Burt 
nomination  is  completed,  absent  other 
extraordinary  and  compelling  reasons. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  the  request  I  am  about  to  put  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader, 
all  Senators  that  we  are  aware  of  who 
have  an  Interest  in  this  matter  have 
been  notified,  and  I  believe  there  wiU 
not  be  an  objection  to  the  request  I 
am  about  to  put. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
nomination  of  Richard  R.  Burt,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  vice  Lawrence 
S.  Eagleburger,  resigned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  R.  RURT.  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SBC- 
RETART  OF  STATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Richard  R.  Burt,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier  today,  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  try  to 
press  for  a  vote  on  this  matter  today. 
Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  certain  key 
Senators  who  wish  to  be  involved  in 
the  debate.  I  think  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate to  go  forward  with  any 
debate  on  this  matter  at  this  time. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  will  return  in  the  mom- 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
1:34  p.m.  the  Senate,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, recessed  until  Tuesday.  February 
15, 1983,  at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
8,  1983,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  3, 1983: 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

Thomas  P.  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1985.  vice  Charles  David  Ablard.  term  ex- 
pired. 

Michael  Novak,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
April  28,  198S.  vice  Thomas  H.  Quinn.  term 
expired. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Henry,  306-26- 
8290FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

INTHE  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Cien.  Edward  C.  Meyer.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (age 
54).  U.S.  Army. 


February  U,  1983 

In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for 
tion  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army 
United  States,  under  the  provisions 
10.  UJS.C.,  Section  3370: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

7o  be  colonel 
Abreu.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Ambrose  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Agraf  lotis.  Chrys  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albracht.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alden.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alewel,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aim.  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alsip,  Tommy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alton.  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alvarez.  Luis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amador.  Julian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ambrose.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amoroso.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Benny  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Ciene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arther.  BUly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aus.  Alfred  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baggett.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Merrill  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Norman  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bakke.  KjeU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldwin.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUenger.  William..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker,  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamette.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton.  BilUe  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bassett.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bassford.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beal,  Wesley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beatty.  WiUiam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beemer.  Elwyn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Andrew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berger,  Baruch  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bevis,  Coleman  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bianchi.  Arthur  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blelawa.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Binder,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blandf  ord.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolton.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonanno.  Frank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonds,  Tommy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boothby.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bootzln.  Jerold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borcher.  Dale  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bosarge.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boucher.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouldin.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bourassa.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowen.  Frank  S..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyce.  Woodrow  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd,  Edgar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradshaw,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bragg,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX         ' 
Brandt.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BranUey.  Shelby  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broadway.  Buddy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brogdon.  Alven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Gerald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Roland  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BruneUe.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunk.  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant,  Max  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Burleson.  Carl  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burton.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calder.  Leslie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calhoun.  Clarence  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capps.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlton.  Patrick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carman.  Bobby  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  Jimmie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casto.  Eldridge  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamblee.  Herbert  B*..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christy.  Terry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christy.  WUllam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aeckley.  GUbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clinkacales.  Paul  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(Hoore,  James  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cockerham.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coley,  Arthur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coll.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corner.  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Contacos.  Samuel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  Echol  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Counte.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Donald  D.,  31 1-32-6170 
Cox.  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowe.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oowley.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummins.  Carl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cusker.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damkaer.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damore,  Francisco  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danyow.  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darbyshire.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dase,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davenport,  Milton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davidson.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davidson.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Eddie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davoli.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dawson.  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day,  Joseph  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decclo.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delgehausen.  Roger.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DeUlnger.  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlgiacomo.  Carmen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Digre.  Kenneth  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doe,  Charles  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doherty.  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Etolan.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Domlnleckl.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougherty.  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Douglas.  Judson  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DueU.  George  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duerr.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dulaskl.  Benedict  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunlap,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dupont.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duvall.  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eagon.  Herbert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easley.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckstrom,  Ivan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellison.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engstrand,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evangelist,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fanning.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farmer.  Maurice  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parragut.  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faulkner.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faust,  Ramon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferllng,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FUegar.  John  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finlayson.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flnley,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flnnerty,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Planum.  Arvld  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flint,  Fred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford,  Wesley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Fomoff ,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forslund,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fortune,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Post,  Carolyn  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poster,  Harvey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pox,  William  1.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  Lindsay  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Furionl.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gableman.  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaglione,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GaUucd,  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gangness,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrison,  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gatt,  Larry  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gauthier,  John  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gavlgan,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geoffrion,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  Dudley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gles,  Florian  J.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUbert,  Barton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GiU.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUI.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUley,  Talmadge  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUson,  AUred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gipson.  Gerry  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gober,  Lee  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gormley.  WUham  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gousie.  Laurent,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grabow,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gradwohl.  Richard  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Granados,  Antonio  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graser.  Alfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenhaw.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenspan.  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffiths.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grimsley,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griswold,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grizde,  Richard  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross,  Franklin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grossman,  Peter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gruner.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthrie.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthrie.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gwynne,  Harry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagan,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hager,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagglund,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale,  Gene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaU,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaUlday,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halsey.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond,  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen,  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harber,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatten.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins.  BUly  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawley,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes,  Gerard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heath,  CTarence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heath.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HelpUng,  Ray  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herrmann,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlggins,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUdebrand,  Dean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUdreth,  Blake  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUl,  Howard  D.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlnkle,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlsle,  Armer  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hobgood.  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodge.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodge.  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoUand.  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holt.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holtslnger.  RoUle,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Honrychs.  Slgmund  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoover,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopkins.  Alben  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopper.  James  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C,  393-38-S030 
L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fames  A..  541-32-37M 
lichard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M..  214-32-075« 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
liOwell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1.  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orleans  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Robot.  377-34-9S77 
W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paul  R..  3M-30-0433 
]  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harold  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  ohn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H  krold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'  Heophil  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Llan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anthony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
a.  1S8-38-3689 
R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ernest  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'  liomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aUnford  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
ttobert  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John.  338-B3-88a 
J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
farl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WOlaid.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jerome  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vooald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
es  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rlefaard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
darol  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
1  bomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Malone.  Eric  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mangold,  Carl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MargetU,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marsh,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Kenneth  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Lewis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Luther  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Marion  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  PhiUip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Msssad.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bdattingly,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaiU.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mays.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McArdle.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOillen.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOinnis.  Alfred  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKee,  Burton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKee.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenzie.  Fred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meese,  Edwin  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mets.  Laurence  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Micklitx.  Karl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milwee.  Raymond  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miranda.  Louis  N.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitson.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moffett,  Tommy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montgomery,  Jessie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moor.  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Tebbs  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morales-Pares,  Raul,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Audy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moulton.  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MueUer.  Jerold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muly.  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neal.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helms.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newaome,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newton.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nlcol.  Oorham  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nielsen.  Chris.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NlsUer,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nixon.  Robert  B.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan.  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan.  Maxcy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan.  Turner,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noland.  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolcs.  Billy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norman.  Carl  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norman.  Duane  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obradovich.  Milan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor,  Maurice  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ohlhaver,  Jon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Keefe.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz,  Alejandro,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osbum.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osora.  Ralph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostrora.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oura.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paden.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paige.  Billy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paine,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palak.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Panza.  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pappas.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parler,  Julius  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patton.  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Paulus.  Arthur  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne.  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson,  Elon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peden.  Joe  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peeler,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pendergrass.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penfield.  Gall  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penton.  Ben  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peoples.  Kemey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry,  Harold  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Billy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierce,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PieretU,  Hector  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierson.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PUkington.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Platek,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potts.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoweU.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers,  John  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prem.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Putnlns.  Andzs.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Qulnlan.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn,  Herbert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Race.  Howard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radnlch.  Bpencer  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Railsback.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ranch.  Lewis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raper.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymond.  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redmon.  Billy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reisbeck.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Remer,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Replogle,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard.  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rlckaby.  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ringer.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rtaberg.  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robison,  Harold  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross.  Ernest  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rothe.  Herbert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe.  Benjamin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rueger,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rupple,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruslen.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salyer,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8alsinger,  Hans  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bammon,  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sampson.  Franklin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samuels.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanborn.  Everett  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanchez.  Reynaldo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  Bobby  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanderson.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sceranka.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaefer,  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaller.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schardein.  Max  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ScheinkooUg,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schumaker,  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz.  Melvin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scully.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sealock.  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sefton.  Prank  N.  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Selby,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sexton.  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaffer,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shamlin,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shashaty.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaver.  Fred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shearin,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheridan,  Max  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shields,  Gale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shields.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shires.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shook.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sibrt.  Jerome  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Simek.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simering.  William  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Franklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sisk.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sitts.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SkeUy.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUuer.  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Small.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smets.  RusseU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smets,  William  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Chester  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Fletcher  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Norbert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  OrvUle  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  TUford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Vernal  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snaden,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sniadach,  Louis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southard.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Springsteen,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stallard,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Standridge,  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanton.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stark.  James  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele.  GUbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele,  Ryan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stefanlck.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stein.  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevenson.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stiglets,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoddard,  Dwight  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stokes.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stones.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Straub.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Straut.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strong,  Bob  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suggs.  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutton.  Ray  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swing.  Theodore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sykora,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sr/rrntka.,  Chester  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taaf fe,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry,  Alton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thackston,  Carroll,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thayer.  Henry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Ray  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thorpe.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thusius.  Norman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tillman.  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toledo,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tolin,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Traub,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker,  Don  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tumage,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Elbert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Thomas  E.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyler.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underwood.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Upchurch.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urette.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valdez,  Victor  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanderveen,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Varese.  Lewis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Votght,  Monte  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volz.  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VoweU,  Leonard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wambsganss.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Alvin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  Don  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warner,  Clarence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wattel,  Marshall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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WatU.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welnz.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wepster,  Jan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
West.  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westgard.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westmoreland.  M.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitworth.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whorton.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wigley.  William  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUbur,  Ralph  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkinson.  Cicero  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WilUams.  Louis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willis.  Clinton  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willner.  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Bobby  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  James  L^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wittschen.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Womack.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Milton  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodard,  Ripley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodcock.  Burgett  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woods.  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worth.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Arvin  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Maston  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wurtele.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yonamine,  Kenneth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
York,  Frederick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ziemba,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Hubbard.  Charles  J. 
MulUs.  John  T. 
Nahas.  Raf ik  E. 


Smith.  James  P. 
Pegler.  RandaU  E. 
Robinson.  John  G. 


To  be  colonel 
Bearve.  Leroy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blais.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Egbert.  Archie  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ennis.  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fine.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenberg,  Jacob  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haiiston.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hembrock.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hewitt,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoard.  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jessop,  Sylmar  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lauer.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leath,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindenauer,  Jon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Phillip  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redmerski.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snell,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stricklln,  Gilford.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

AKMY  PROMOnOH  UCT 

To  be  lieuteiiant  coltmel 
Smith,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

III  THK  NAVY 

The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander, in  the  Line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Pelchko.  Joseph  A.       Stanford,  L.  Bradley. 
Ostrander,  Peter  H.     Verzlno.  William  J., 
Rawls,  Hugh  M..  Jr.        Jr. 

MBDICALOOSM 

Smith,  Joseph  J. 

The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Line  and  staff 
corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


MXDICAL  COBPS 

Hunt.  Wesley  S. 

civn.  momBi  corps 
Hall.  William  M. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  DA  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps,  as  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade),  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ghlzzoni.  Jeffrey  A.     De  Quay.  Lawrence 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  VS.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps,  as  indicated,  for  per- 
manent ensign,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Predette.  Steven  R.      Klenke,  Robert  H- 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  Line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Barfield.  Lisa  C.  Mayrand.  Kurt  J. 

Evaristo.  Michael  Q.     Giver.  Barry  K. 
Hamilton.  Paul  B. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Line 
or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  ensign,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Alexander,  John  D.  Goldacker,  Curt  W. 
Barra.  Daryl  M.  O'Connor.  Sean  C. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Lappert,  Patrick  W. 
Markwell.  James  K. 
Marshall,  Sharon  A. 
May.  Laurel  A. 
Meade,  Robert  J. 
Mirkinson,  Laura  J. 
Montgomery.  Jean  C. 
Moore.  Gregory  R. 
Naylor,  SchueUer  G. 
NeUestein,  Michael 

E 
Perciballi.  John  A. 
Quiim.  Anthony  D. 
Rowe.  Dennis  N. 
Schneider,  Steven  R. 
Schnepf.  Glenn  A. 
Schubert.  Karen  M. 
Seldon.  Stephen  L. 
Wojtczak.  Henry  A. 
York,  James  K. 


Anderson,  Michael  H. 
Brianard,  Hugh  P., 

m 

Burke,  Robert  J. 
Byrnes,  Gordon  A. 
Coleman,  Colleen  M. 
Colkitt.  Michelle 
Collins,  Jonathan  S. 
Conley,  Laurence  D. 
Ciulale,  Steven  V. 
Cutting,  Jonathan  P. 
Dalrymple,  Aim  M. 
Dickerson,  Michael 

M. 
Fletcher,  Clinton  L. 
HaU.  Kathryn  L 
Hargraves,  Ronald 

W. 
Hemp,  James  R. 
Jennings.  Heidi  A. 
Kase,  Charles  J. 

Robert  M.  Jacobs,  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
date to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer.  W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Commander  William  A.  Hemdon.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  appointed  a  perma- 
nent commander  in  the  Medical  Corps  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
9.  1983.  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  3. 1983: 
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Junes 
Career 
ice,  class 
Extraordinary 


M<  mber  i 


Stites 


United 

Burundi. 
FmniAL 
Bernard 

Associate 

cy 

mano 


of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 

of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 

and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 

of  America  to  the  Republic  of 


EIlfraCEHCT  MANAGEXmrT  AcntcT 

A.  Maguire.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 

Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 

Agency,  vice  Gloria  Cusu- 


Manag  >ment 


Jim<  tnez. 

ScmoR  Foreign  Servick 
fol|owlng-named  Career  Members  of 
Foreign  Service  of  the  Agency 
International  Development  for  promo- 
Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the 


Oreerl 


The 
the  Senior 
for 

tlon  in 
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Career 
Service  o 
class  of 

Frank 

Princet4^ 

William 

David 

Career 
Service 
class  of 

Walter 

E>eiuils 

Frankl 

Lawren4e 

Albert 

Jay 

James  1 
bia. 

Marlon 

John 

Ronald 


tie 
in<  icated: 

Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
the  United  States  of  America, 
Minister: 
^nnett  Kimball,  of  New  Mexico. 
Nathan  Lyman,  of  Maryland. 
Haven  North,  of  Maryland. 

,  of  Virginia. 
Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
the  United  States  of  America. 
Minister-Counselor 

}eorge  Bollinger,  of  Pennsylvania. 
,  Joseph  Brennan,  of  Kentucky. 
Correl,  of  New  York. 
Taylor  Cowper,  of  California. 
Henn,  M.D..  of  Connecticut. 

Johnson,  of  California. 
Kelly,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


o 


I 


Pre  ton 


Alexam  er 

Terrenqe 

Donald 

Brandon 

The 

the  Forei^ 

national 

the  Senia  r 

cated, 

indicated 
Career 

Service  ( 

class  of 

and 

the  UnltcU 
Richan 
David 
Walter 
Lauran^ 
Neboys  la 


Craig 
Roger 
Theodt^ 


Robert! 


Ronald 
John 
Charle 
James 
Lawreit:e 
James 
JohnP 
George 
CarlH. 
Steven 
JohnL 
A. 

John 
John 
Island. 
Mario 
Barry 
E. 

Julius 
Bastia4n 


David 
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',.   Bullington,    of   Tennessee, 


WUllam  H.  Trayfors,  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  Westley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

PuBUC  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

1.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  medical  director 


Secntaries  i 


L  Kellogg,  of  Arizona. 
W  lliam  Koehrlng.  of  Virginia. 
Dennis  Levin,  of  Florida. 
Ray  Love,  of  California. 
John  McMahon,  of  Virginia. 
W.  ReUly.  of  Illinois. 
Robinson,  of  Florida, 
fofowing-named  Career  Members  of 
Service  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
Development  for  promotion  into 
Foreign  Service  to  the  class  Indl- 
also  for  the  other  appointments 
herewith: 

Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
the  United  States  of  America, 
[Counselor,  and  Consular  Officers 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
States  of  America: 
K.  Archi,  of  Nevada, 
^thrick,  of  Washington. 
1^.  Boehm,  of  California. 
William  Bond,  of  California. 
Ranko  Brashich,  of  Virginia. 

Buck,  of  Texas. 
Carlson,  of  District  of  Columbia. 
Bennett  Carter,  of  Virginia. 
V.  Curtis,  of  Oregon. 

Eyre,  of  California. 
Ramon  Gumey.  of  California. 
'  Viley  Habron,  of  New  Jersey. 
C.  Heilman,  of  Maryland. 
I.  Holtaway,  of  Florida. 
Hummon,  of  Maryland. 
A.  Laudato,  of  New  Jersey. 
Leonard,  of  Virginia. 
George  Liapis.  of  Virginia. 
Lovaas,  of  Virginia. 
Lundberg,  of  New  York. 
Atcher  Lundgren,  of  Connecticut. 
lUexander    Patterson,    of    Rhode 


C  amer  ] 


:  nta.  of  Florida. 
]  Clchael  RUey,  of  California. 
Saiers,  of  New  Mexico. 
Schlotthauer,  of  Virginia. 
Schouten,  of  Oregon. 
Dougl^  L.  Tlnsler.  of  Virginia. 


Lawence 


To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Jewel  Lee  Boykln         Margaret  E.  Galluzzl 
Janice  M.  Carico 

To  be  engineer  director 
Malcolm  C.  Bruce        R.  S.  Kramkowskl 
Dewayne  E.  Durst        Robert  G.  Raymond 
Jack  R.  Farmer  Daniel  A.  Stock 

Henry  L.  Fisher,  Jr.     Donald  T.  Wruble 

To  be  senior  engineer  officer 


John  V.  Bennett 
David  L.  Child 
Uel  D.  Crosby,  Jr. 
Ronald  E.  GlllUan 
C.  W.  Gorodetzky 
David  H.  Groth 
Robert  C.  Hastings 
Paul  V.  Holland 
VUis  E.  KUpe 
Carl  R.  Merril 


George  A.  Reich 
Pierre  F.  Renault 
Thomas  L. 

Robertson,  Jr. 
Calvin  D.  Sanders 
Bernard  Talbot 
Charles  R.  Westley 
Benjamin  C.  Young, 

Jr. 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


Myron  J.  Adams,  Jr. 
Julio  M.  Cagungun, 

Jr. 
James  D.  Felsen 
Robert  H.  Gelber 
Robert  J.  Gerety 
Marlene  E.  Haf fner 
Donald  R.  Hopkins 
Hsien  W.  Ju 
Ricahrd  T.  Kotomori 
Rice  C.  Leach 


Joseph  G.  Lossick 
Stanley  I.  Music 
Scott  H.  Nelson 
Barbara  L.  Packard 
Kenneth  M.  Peterson 
William  W.  Richards, 

Jr. 
Richard  B. 

Rothenberg 
Harrison  C.  Stetler 
Kurt  J.  Stromberg 


T.  A.  Bartholomew 
Philip  J.  Bierbaum 
Robert  G.  Britain 
Bruce  M.  Burnett 
Virgil  E.  Can- 
Dean  R.  Chaussee 
Warren  W.  Church 
Wayne  T.  Craney 
Bobby  L.  DUlard 
Herbert  W.  Dorsey 
Thomas  P.  Glavln 
Grady  T.  Helms,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Janlck 
Douglas  L.  Johnson 


To  be  surgeon 


Gregory  Okeefe  III 
Jeffrey  A.  Perlman 
Donald  L.  Weaver 


Garrett  W. 

Duckworth,  Sr. 
Anton  P.  Kemps 
Thomas  M.  Kessler 
Virginia  B. 

Kopelman 

To  6e  dental  director 
Tulllo  F.  Albertini        James  P.  Johnson 
John  L.  Elliott  Edward  Kuzma 

William  R.  Hall  Rudolph  E.  Miclk 

Wayne  A.  Jenkins 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Donald  G.  Burks  Albert  D.  Guskes 

Pedro  G.  Colon,  Jr.      Ernest  Hardaway 
Robert  C.  Fielder         Leopold  J.  Sollazzo 
George  B.  Fink  Galen  B.  Warren 

To  be  dental  surgeon 


Douglas  W. 
Alderman 
Jay  Arthur  Balzer 
Robert  A.  Best 
Harold  A.  Black 
Eric  D.  Bothwell 
Eric  B.  Broderick 
Ronald  P.  Burakof  f 
William  R.  Bums 
Melvin  D.  Cooper 
Douglas  B.  Fritz 
Michael  E.  Grijalva 


Gary  S.  Gritzbaugh 
Charles  G.  Hay 
Jay  J.  Jones 
William  R.  Maas 
Victor  A.  Palmieri 
William  A.  Shaner 

III 
Wallace  G.  Smith  III 
David  M.  Snyderman 
Gary  L.  Stannard 
David  W.  Welmerink 
William  D.  Wood 


To  be  nurse  director 
Tanya  T.  Crow  Pauline  R.  Jones 

Patricia  P.  Grlmaila  Helen  M.  Mangan 
George  F.  Hedqulst  Evelyn  L.  Maxwell 
Christine  H.  Johnson  Rose  M.  Truax 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
CUudette  V.  Mary  L.  Raje 

Campbell  Lois  E.  Solari 

Ann  J.  Eades  Ernest  D.  Walker 

O.  Marie  Henry 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Sandra  B.  CosU  Jerrilynn  Regan 

Rayda  McDermott       Kathleen  A.  Weber 


John  N.  Leo 
Gary  S.  Logsdon 
J.  F.  Mastromauro 
Leonard  W.  Nowak 
John  R.  Oconnor 
Billy  F.  Pearson 
W.  S.  Properzlo 
Malcolm  B.  Reddoch 
Billy  H.  Reid 
Harry  F.D.  Smith,  Jr. 
John  M.  Smith 
Robert  N.  Snelling 
Dale  A.  Stevenson 


To  be  engineer  officer 


Stanley  M.  Blacker 
Christopher  L. 

Christman 
Dermis  W.  Groce 
Gregory  Q.  Haase 


John  R.  Hamilton 
David  S.  Kircher 
E.  Albert  Rachal.  Ill 
Steven  H.  Rubin 
Winston  A.  Smith 


To  be  senior  assistant  engineer  officer 
James  T.  Sorensen 

To  be  scientist  director 
Elmer  W.  Akin  Jon  R.  May 

Arnold  K.  Fowler         Michael  A.  Oxman 
Donald  E.  Gardner       William  H.  Spillane 
Frank  S.  Lisella  Harold  F.  Stewart 

To  be  senior  scientist 


James  M.  Barbaree 
Frederick  C. 

Churchill,  II 
Donald  A.  Eliason 
Philip  E.  Hamrick 
James  R.  King 


John  N.  Krzemien 
James  C.  McFarlane 
Judd  C.  Posner 
Jon  M.  Ranhand 
Lawrence  A. 
Yamamoto 


To  be  scientist 
Kenneth  W.  Boyer       John  P.  Lucas 
Marion  G.  Clower,  Jr.  Marco  Montoya 
Laurence  W. 
Grossman 

To  be  sanitarian  director 


Robert  A.  Marsland 
James  R.  Reed 
Safety  E.  Reynolds 
Johnny  R.  Sanders 
Phillip  H.  Shoultz 
Dale  J.  Vandonsel 
Thomas  S.  WiUett 


George  A.  Adams 
Vernon  R.  T. 

Bergman 
Ralph  J.  Blcknell 
Eduardo  G.  Campos 
Victor  L.  Casper 
Kurt  L.  Feldmann 
H.  Harold  Lehman 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 
Billy  D.  Jackson  Robert  E.  Sanders 

James  A.  Kraeger 

To  be  sanitarian 
Mala  L.  Beard  Richard  J.  Smith,  III 

Gary  L.  Rothf  us  Russell  J.  Vizina 

To  be  veterinary  director 
Ezra  Berman  James  A.  Peters 

James  L.  Murray  Stephen  Potkay 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Joseph  E.  Pierce 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Martin  L.  Morin 
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To  be  pharmacist  director 
Ray  D.  CroBsley,  II       Donald  E.  HiU 
Jean  P.  Davlgnon         Arthur  C.  Wlllman 
Jerome  A.  Halperin      Gary  J.  Wold 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 
Robert  J.  Branagan     Douglas  D.  Kapaun 
AUred  FaUavoUita, 
Jr. 


Gordon  R. 

Baldeschwiler 
Michael  R.  BaU 
James  W.  Bredon 
Michael  S.  Brown 
Ralph  E.  Causey 
Richard  M.  Church 
Larry  D.  CroU 
William  R.  Durbin. 

Jr. 
Roger  D.  Eastep 
Ira  J.  Fox 
Gill  D.  Gladding 
Thomas  H.  Hassall 
James  C.  Hayes 
Lawrence  S.  Ishii 
Allan  S.  Jio 
James  E.  Knoben 
Gary  R.  Lawless 


To  be  pharmacist 

Arthur  J.  Lawrence, 

Jr. 
James  R.  McKnlght 
Paul  Vincent 

McSherry 
James  R.  Minor 
James  C.  Myers 
Lawrence  C. 

Rosenthal 
William  M. 

Singleton,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Tangrea 
Gary  P.  Trosclalr 
Wayne  M.  Turner 
Richard  S.  Walling 
Robert  L.  West 
Michael  W. 

Woodford 
John  B.  Young 


To  be  senior  €usistant  pharmacist 
Robert  W.  Boyce 

To  be  dietitian  director 
Catherine  G.  Waters 

To  be  dietitian 
Cynthia  L.  W.  Chung  William  J.  Jajesnlca 
Marie  Louise  Goulet    Emma  J.  Luten 

To  be  therapist  director 
WlUiam  W.  Murray 

To  be  senior  therapist 
Joseph  B.  Hayden        Peter  T.  Langan 
Richard  I.  Robert  M.  Nelson 

Hetherlngton 

To  be  therapist 
Gary  C.  Hunt  Keith  E.  Varvel 

Jimmy  R.  Jones  Selden  D.  Wasson 

Barbara  A.  Sloop 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Thomas  J.  Stolusky 

To  be  health  services  director 
Wayne  G.  Brown         Earl  W.  Robinson 
Robert  S.  Callis  Wilbert  Shlmoda 

George  F.  Creswell 


To  be  senior  health  services  officer 


James  H.  Cavender 
Joseph  M.  Cummins 
James  E.  Delozier 
Avraham  Forman 
Aubrey  M.  Hall.  Jr. 
Thomas  O.  Harris 
Edward  M.  Hawkley 

Tobehealth 
Harlan  E.  Amandus 
Kenneth  R.  Bahm 
Susanna  F.  Barrett 
William  8.  Collins 
John  D.  Dupre 
Brian  W.Flynn 
Jay  D.  GOe 
John  R.  Hammond 
Bruce  Immerman 
Paul  T.  Klrkham 


Charles  M.  Kirk 
Robert  J.  Landry 
Richard  Warren 

Peterson 
George  L.  Raapa 
Terrence  L.  Rice 
Nathan  E.  Seldln 

services  officer 

Henry  H.  Knox 
James  W.  Langf  ord 
Howard  C.  Lemer 
Edward  F.  Manny 
James  L.  Morrison 
Robert  J.  Ostrowskl 
Norman  C.  Schauer 
C.  Bruce  Smith 
Penni  I.  St.  Hllaire 
Jon  P.  Yeagley 


To  be  senior  assUtant  health  services  officer 
Edith  M.  Bailey  John  C.  Pvtllk 

James  D.  McGlothlln 

IhthxNavt 
The  following-named  captains  of  the  vari- 
ous staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  or  commodore,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
624,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

KEDICAL  CORPS 

Eske,  Louis  Henry 
Qulim,  James  Joseph 

SXffPLY  CORPS 

Abele,  Robert  Burke 
McKlnnon,  Daniel  Wayne,  Jr. 
McNall,  Phillip  Freeman 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

McNamara,  John  Richard 

Civn.  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Fort,  Arthur  William 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Sazima,  Henry  John 

NURSE  CORPS 

Nielubowicz.  Mary  Joan 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  captains  of  the  Line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10, 


United  SUtes  Code,  section  624,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

UNRESTRICTED  LIKE  OPPICEH 

Anderson.  Edwin  Knowles 
Armstrong,  Clarence  Ervin,  Jr. 
Bacon.  Roger  Francis 
Boland.  Bruce  Raymond 
Breast.  Jerry  Crelghton 
Brickell.  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Butcher,  Paul  Donald 
Butts.  Richard  Franklin 
Cargill.  Denny  Bruce 
Chandler,  David  Fessenden 
Curtis,  Guy  Haldane,  III 
Emery,  Thomas  Rogers  Merrill 
Flannery,  Gerard  Joseph,  Jr. 
Hagen.  Dale  Norman 
Higginsoh.  John  Joseph 

Hoffman,  Chauncey  Frazler 

ng,  Raymond  Paul 

Johnson,  Jerome  Lamarr 

Johnson,  Wendell  Norman 

Kelly.  Robert  Joseph 

Klhune.  Robert  Kalanl  Ulchl 

Lewis,  Willis  Ivan.  Jr. 

Mauz.  Henry  Herrward.  Jr. 

Newman,  Alvin  Simmerman 

Oconnor,  William  Joseph  M. 

Pendley,  William  Tyler 

Perry,  Leonard  Gordon 

Reynolds,  James  Guy 

Sackett,  Dean  Reynolds.  Jr. 

Shaw.  John  Frederick 

Smith,  Vernon  Charles 

Steele,  Robert  Jay 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OITICER 

Macklnnon.  Malcolm,  ni 
Malley,  Kenneth  Cornelius 
Seigenthaler,  Thomas  Uhllan 

special  DUTY  OPTICER  (CRYPIOlOOYt 

Clark.  Charles  Francis 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
10,  1983.  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  3, 1983: 
Department  op  Agriculture 

John  J.  Franke.  Jr..  of  Kansas,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  (new  posi- 
tion). 

Department  op  Justice 

John  P.  Volz.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  VS.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— AfoiMtoy,  February  14, 1983 


The  H(  use  met  a  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Ctiaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Pbrd.  i(d..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  Go< ,  Tou  have  promised  that 
wherevei  we  are  Your  spirit  Is  with  us 
and  Your  love  surrounds  us.  As  the 
Psalmist  tells.  Your  presence  is  with 
us  alway$— in  the  mountain  heights  or 
the  fartl^st  oceans,  at  our  moments  of 
seeking  liter  goodness  to  the  times 
when  we  miss  the  mark  and  turn  our 
face  frou  Your  light.  We  thank  You, 
O  God,  ;hat  Your  spirit  is  ever  with 
us — enco  iraging,  forgiving,  sustaining, 
and  givii  g  us  inward  peace.  For  these 
and  all  '  Tour  manifold  gifts,  we  offer 
this  our  >rayer  of  thanksgiving.  Amen. 


The 
amined 


THE  JOURNAL 
SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 


proceedligs 


,he  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
and    announces    to    the 
approval  thereof. 
Pursusint   to   clause    1,   rule   I,   the 
I  ;tands  approved. 


House 
Purs 
Journal 


hs 


REMOVAL 


AS 


OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
dOSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  918 


Mr. 

I   ask 
name  b< 
H.R.  91S 

The 
to  the 
Florida? 

There 


SinTH 


of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Unanimous   consent   that   my 

removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 

sk'EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
r  (quest  of  the  gentleman  from 


was  no  objection. 


DA]  fOERS  OF  QUAALUDES 


giv(  n 
f>r 


(Mr 
was 
House 
extend 
neous  mkitter.) 

Mr.  SI  IITH 


aie 
Cc  atrolled 


tiat 


on  Janufiry 
a  bill 
lone— tl^e 
ludes 
the 

8chedul( : 
latlon 
last  yeai 

Quaal  I 
rapidly 
lescents 
medical 
ludes 
factor 
their 
with 
nearly 
volving 


$MITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks  and  include  extra- 


liis 


of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
27, 1  introduced  H.R.  1055. 
^hich  would  move  methaqua- 
chemical  from  which  Quaa- 
made — from  schedule  II  of 
Substances    Act    to 
I.  The  bill  is  similar  to  legis- 
I  drafted  and  helped  pass 
in  the  Florida  Legislature. 
des  have  become   the   most 
ntiwlng  drug  of  choice  for  ado- 
According  to  south  Florida 
experts,  for  instance,  Quaa- 
quickly  becoming  a  primary 
automobile  accidents,  where 
a^use  alone  or  in  combination 
is   estimated   to   cause 
lalf  of  all  traffic  fatalities  in- 
drivers  between  the  ages  of  15 


aie 


and  44,  as  evidenced  by  the  news  arti- 
cle that  I  am  attaching  to  the  Rscoro. 
In  Florida,  the  availability  of  Quaa- 
ludes  became  a  major  health  problem. 
Teenagers  would  go  to  so-called  stress 
clinics  and  receive  prescriptions  for 
Quaaludes.  They  would  keep  some  of 
the  pills  for  themselves  and  sell  the  re- 
mainder. When  tneir  supplies  were  ex- 
hausted, they  would  visit  another 
clinic  and  receive  another  prescription. 
As  a  schedule  II  drug,  methaqualone 
can  be  dispensed  by  prescription.  By 
putting  this  substance  in  schedule  I. 
we  will  be  able  to  prevent  this  practice 
and  force  the  removal  of  Quaaludes 
from  pharmacies. 

As  long  as  Quaaludes  are  available  in 
other  States,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
curb  entirely  the  abuse  of  this  drug. 
Only    national    legislation— such    as 
H.R.      1055— can      accomplish      this 
worthy  goal. 
The  news  article  foUows: 
[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Feb.  4, 1983] 
TRAmc  Deaths  Arc  Traced  to  Quaaludes 

(By  Steve  Sternberg) 
Most  victims  of  Quaalude  abuse  die  in  ac- 
cidents, not  from  overdoses  of  the  drug,  a 
Dade  County  medical  examiner  reported 
Friday  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association. 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Wetll,  deputy  chief  medical 
examiner,  reported  that  an  11-year  review 
of  246  Quaalude-linked  fatalities  in  Dade 
County  suggests  the  number  of  accidental 
deaths  caused  by  abuse  of  the  sleeping  pill 
is  soaring. 

In  1971.  Wetll  said,  autopsies  revealed  the 
presence  of  the  drug  methaqualone  hydro- 
chloride in  the  blood  or  tissues  of  two  vic- 
tims. 

Seventy  such  deaths  were  recorded  in 
1981.  he  said. 

The  most  striking  finding  of  the  study  is 
that  one-third  of  the  drug's  victims  died  on 
the  highways,  Wetll  said  in  an  interview. 

"The  main  thing  that  I'm  trying  to  get 
across  Is  that  we  have  to  look  for  more  than 
just  alcohol  in  automobile  accidents,"  he 
said.  "People  are  taking  two  or  three  drugs, 
combining  methaqualone  with  something 
else— cocaine  or  alcohol— and  then  trying  to 
function.  That's  when  they  get  into  trou- 
ble." 

The  rise  and  fall  In  the  annual  number  of 
methaqualone  deaths  appears  to  be  linked 
to  the  drug's  availabUity.  Wetll  said. 

In  1973.  when  methaqualone  was  cheap 
and  could  easily  be  obtained  by  prescription, 
autopsies  revealed  17  drug-related  deaths. 
One  year  later,  after  methaqualone  was  re- 
classified as  a  controlled  substance,  nine 
deaths  were  linked  to  the  drug. 

The  alarming  number  of  deaths  In  1981, 
Wetli  said,  "coincides  with  .  .  .  large-scale 
smuggling  operations  of  counterfeit  metha- 
qualone tablets  from  South  America." 

Adding  to  the  "street  supply."  he  said, 
were  "sham  'stress'  clinics  that  readily  pro- 
vide prescriptions  for  methaqualone  with 
virtually  no  legitimate  medical  indication." 


Wetll  said  preliminary  research  shows 
only  38  methaqualone-linked  deaths  in  1983. 
The  sharp  decrease  coincides  with  federal 
efforts  to  curtail  smuggling  and  local  efforU 
to  shut  down  stress  clinics,  he  said. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  246  deaths 
occtirred  after  1977  and  resulted  from  inju- 
ries, or  trauma.  Drug  overdose  accounted 
for  only  27  per  cent,  the  study  Indicates. 

"The  number  of  traumatic  suicides  sky- 
rocketed," Wetli  said.  "It's  very  much  like 
alcohol.  In  a  heated  argument  with  a  boy- 
friend, the  girl  friend  runs  into  a  room, 
grabs  a  gun  and  shoots  herself  in  the  head. 

"There  were  19  cases  of  traumatic  suicides 
from  1971  to  1980."  he  said.  ""Then  there 
were  19  cases  in  1981  alone.  "That  to  me  is 
absolutely  amazing."" 


WOMEN  AND  THE  BUDGET 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Women's  Research  and 
Education  Institute  of  the  Congres- 
sional Caucus  for  Women's  Issues 
Issued  an  alert  on  President  Reagan's 
1984  budget. 

It  was  quite  similar  to  the  Institute's 
analysis  of  the  1983  budget— women 
and  children  come  out  on  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposes  a  Federal  spend- 
ing freeze  that  would  hold  Federal 
outlays  for  1984  at  the  1983  level,  with 
a  5-percent  Inflation  factor  built  In. 
This  freeze  translates  Into  further 
cuts  In  spending  In  domestic  programs, 
which  means  women,  particularly  poor 
women  with  children,  are  out  In  the 
cold. 

I  was  happy  to  see  the  Republican 
women  also  mention  the  Reagan  budg- 
et's disproportionate  effect  on  women. 
I  think  after  you  read  the  WREI 
report,  which  I  will  Insert  In  today's 
Extensions  of  Remarks,  you  will  un- 
derstand why  the  budget  cuts  are  be- 
coming an  Important  bipartisan 
women's  issue. 


AND  THE  PRESIDENT  WONDERS 
WHY  PEOPLE  THINK  HE 
DOESNT  CARE  ABOUT  THE 
POOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Stahk)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  Is  work- 
ing on  a  plan  to  provide  emergency  aid 


D  This  tymbol  rcpresenu  the  time  of  day  during  the  Hoiuc  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  i*  2H>7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  lymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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to  the  homeless.  At  the  same  time 
other  committees  and  the  leadership 
of  this  body  are  developing  the  ele- 
ments of  a  broad  program  of  hvunanl- 
tarian  and  jobs  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  this  severe  economic  recession. 
I  find  It  Ironic  that  at  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic crisis  the  administration  Is  once 
again  proposing  in  its  1984  budget  to 
eliminate  the  community  services  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  the  administration  to 
explain  to  me  and  to  this  Congress 
how  It  can  say  It  cares  about  the 
misery  of  the  unemployed  and  home- 
less when  It  refuses  to  fund  the  very 
programs  that  are  targeted  for  these 
unfortunate  Americans.  Specifically, 
how  can  the  administration  justify 
merging  the  community  services  block 
grant  with  the  social  services  block 
grant  and  reducing  the  combined 
funding  by  $292  million— and  still  say 
It  cares  about  the  12  million  unem- 
ployed In  this  country  and  the  2  mil- 
lion homeless? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  932  com- 
munity action  agencies— which  are  the 
prinmry  local  recipients  of  commimlty 
services  block  grant  funds— are  some 
of  the  very  few  federally  assisted  local 
agencies  which  have  historically  been 
able  to  bridge  the  wide  gaps  between 
Federal.  State,  and  local  assistance 
and  have  effectively  coordinated 
public,  private,  and  voluntary  aid  ef- 
forts for  the  hungry,  the  cold,  the 
homeless,  and  the  jobless. 

For  the  past  3  years  this  administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  phase  out  the 
community  services  program.  Congress 
has  blocked  these  attempts  and.  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  provided  level  funding 
of  $360.5  million  for  the  program.  This 
year,  the  President's  budget  has  rec- 
onunended  merging  the  conununlty 
services  block  grant  with  the  social 
services  block  grant,  as  I  have  stated. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
it  has  been  the  community  action  pro- 
grams which  have  developed  and  im- 
plemented one  of  our  most  important 
and  successful  Federal  emergency  as- 
sistance programs  and  the  community 
food  and  nutrition  programs  of  many 
years  ago.  More  recently,  we  can  all  re- 
member the  energy  crisis  Intervention 
programs  which  began  in   1976  and 
1977.  These  programs  provided  emer- 
gency food,  emergency  shelter,  and 
emergency  heat  to  those  in  crisis,  par- 
ticulary  the  elderly,  who  had  little  or 
no  access  to  complicated  and  Inflexible 
public  welfare  programs.  I  also  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  during  the 
fuel  assistance  debates  of  1976-77  the 
Federal  agencies  were  unable  to  tell  us 
who  was  In  need,  where  they  were,  and 
In  what  numbers. 

It  was  the  local  commimlty  action 
agencies  and  their  national  organiza- 
tions which  came  forward  and  In- 
formed us  of  the  scope  of  the  need  and 
how  best  to  meet  that  need  quickly 
and  efficiently.  I  find  It  quite  disturb- 


ing that  once  again  this  year  the  exec- 
utive agencies  are  unable  to  tell  us 
who  Is  hungry  and  homeless,  where 
they  are,  and  In  what  numbers.  Once 
again  we  have  had  to  rely  on  the 
sometimes  anecdotal  testimony  of 
State  and  local  and  private  agencies 
and  officials  to  piece  together  the 
scope  of  need  across  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  should  be 
clear  that  It  would  be  bad  pubUc 
policy— particularly  at  this  time  of 
crisis— to  agree  to  the  administration's 
request  for  elimination  of  the  commu- 
nity services  program.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Budget  and  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttees  will  Insure  that  no 
less  than  the  current  level  of  $360.6 
mlUlon  Is  provided  for  the  community 
services  block  grant  In  fiscal  year 
1984.* 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  February  15.  1983. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative   program   and   any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amrowzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiLiiiAKis)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  GiMCRicH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  RoDiHO  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California, 

Mr.  Market. 

Mr.  Florio  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Skelton  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Daschle  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNimzio  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In   10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  SisiSKT. 


EXECUTIVE  C014MUNICATI0NS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXTV,  ex- 
ecutive  communications   were    taken 
from  the  Speaker's  Uble  and  referred 
as  follows: 

337.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  mandatory  honey 
price  support  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  recissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  February  1.  1983.  pursuant 
to  section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  98-18);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

339.  A  letter  from  the  General  Cotmsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  InstalUtions 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

340.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  I>ecember 
1982  to  Communist  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Financing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  ,  ^  , 

341.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Federal  Emergency  Maiuigement  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  amend  the  NaUonal  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended,  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

342.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Department's  immunization  program 
and  goal  of  eliminating  indigenous  measles 
transmission;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
Issuance  of  a  license  for  the  export  of  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  sold  commercially 
to  the  PhUippines  (Transmittal  No.  MC-4- 
83)  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the  Mms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

344  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  political  contributions  of 
Ambassador-designate  James  R.  Bullington, 
and  members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

345  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer.  De- 
partment of  SUte.  transmitting  the  quarter- 
ly report  as  of  December  31.  1982.  on  the 
programing  and  obligation  of  International 
narcotics  control  funds,  pursuant  to  section 
481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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letter  from  the  Director,  Admlnis- 

Offife  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts. 

draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
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from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 

transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 

to  authorize  the  Secretary 

to  accept  gifts  and  bequests 

of  the  Department  of  the 

for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 

on  Banking.  Finance  and 

and  Ways  and  Means. 

from  the  Under  Secretary  of 

kfanagement,    transmitting   the 

report  on  implementation  of 

Service  Act  of  1980,  pursuant  to 

(a)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  96- 

to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

from  the  Under  Secretary  of 

Management,    transmitting   the 

report  on  implementation  of 

Service  Act  of  1980,  pursuant  to 

of   Public    Law    96-465: 

he  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 

Of  f  ice  and  Civil  Service. 


PtTBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

clause 


5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
txii.  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
HJl.  1429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
ctirity  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  make  certain  reforms  in  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OOODUNO: 
HJl.  1430.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  foreign  earned  income  wiiich  is  excluda- 
ble from  gross  Income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  1431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Homeowners'  Relief  Act  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  E)evelopment 
to  provide  emergency  mortgage  assistance 
under  such  act  whenever  the  rate  of  mort- 
gage delinquencies  reaches  a  specified  level, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.  Res.  81.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SinrDER): 

H.  Res.  82.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1015:  Mr.  Mavroulks,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 


H.R.  1016:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Behwett,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Woh 
Pat. 

H.R.  1181:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

HJl.  1245:  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
BoLAiro,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Taixon,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Ratcm- 
roRD.  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Suhia,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Russo,  and 
Mr.  Gray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
CoRRADA.  and  Mr.  Chandler. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILi;3  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  918:  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

26.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Patriot- 
ic Order  Sons  of  America,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
relative  to  American  traditions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

27.  Also,  petition  of  C.  R.  Lyngaas.  et  al., 
Mauston,  Wis.,  relative  to  salaries:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

28.  Also,  petition  of  Marian  Zabrockas,  et 
al..  New  Lisbon,  Wis.,  relative  to  the  con- 
gressional wage  increase:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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A  FINAL  BATTLE  WITH  AGENT 
ORANGE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  yet  another  leader  in  the 
agent  orange  movement,  Charlie 
Hartz,  passed  away.  Charlie  believes 
that  his  cancer  resulted  from  exposure 
to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam.  As  the  fol- 
lowing articles  relate,  Charlie  was 
what  many  would  call  a  "free  spirit." 
Yet,  Charlie  became  an  excellent  sol- 
dier who  did  not  blame  his  Govern- 
ment for  his  cancer.  Charlie  Hartz  de- 
served better  than  to  die  a  painful 
death  from  brain  cancer  at  the  age  of 
35. 

It  is  with  individuals  like  Charlie  in 
mind  that  I  plan  to  reintroduce  legis- 
lation which  would  compensate  Viet- 
nam veterans  like  Charlie  who  suffer 
from  illnesses  or  diseases  which  may 
be  caused  by  agent  orange.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  scientific  knowledge 
that  links  dioxin  exposure  to  adverse 
human  health  effects.  Though  no  con- 
clusive link  between  agent  orange  ex- 
posure and  disease  has  been  proven, 
there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to 
prove  it  does  not  cause  illness  or  dis- 
ease either. 

The  veteran,  in  this  catch-22  situa- 
tion should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  the  Government  shoiild 
have  to  prove  that  Charlie  and  others 
who  served  in  Vietnam  died  from 
causes  unrelated  to  their  service  there. 
It  is  the  least  we  can  do.  Though  the 
following  articles  are  a  bit  dated,  I 
hope  Members  will  read  them  and  con- 
sider cosponsoring  my  legislation. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inauirer,  Dec.  2, 
19791 

A  Final  Battle  With  Agent  Orange:  Hang- 
ing ON  FOR  A  Viet  Vet.  the  Final  Battle 


(By  Mark  Bowden) 

This  is  a  sad,  bitter  last  battle  for  Charlie 
Hartz,  not  at  all  what  he  would  have  imag- 
ined or  preferred. 

He  Is  33,  and  has  a  wife  and  four  small 
children.  Inside  his  skull,  deep  in  his  brain, 
a  tumor  is  ticking  out  the  final  months, 
weeks,  days— the  final  cherished  moments 
of  his  life.  It  Is  always  with  him.  He  knots 
his  fists,  one  at  his  forehead  and  the  other 
at  the  base  of  his  skull,  and  twists  them  to 
illustrate  his  pain. 

"It's  like  a  rod  sticking  plain  through, 
that's  slowly  twisting,  twisting,"  he  said. 
•Sometimes  It  hurts  so  bad  I  have  to  crawl 
up  the  steps  on  all  fours  to  bed." 

Hartz,  along  with  hundreds  of  other  Viet- 
nam War  veterans  who  are  suffering  severe 


medical  problems,  or  whose  children  have 
been  bom  with  serious  defects,  believes  his 
fatal  illness  was  caused  by  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange,  a  defoliant  used  by  the  Army 
In  Vietnam. 

If  Hartz  and  the  others  are  right  (no  defi- 
nite link  between  their  suffering  and  the 
herbicide  has  been  proven),  their  plight  is 
especially  poignant.  Many  of  the  American 
soldiers  who  received  the  most  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  were  the  most  daring— front- 
line troops  who  patroUed  enemy-occupied 
zones  where  the  defoliant  was  sprayed. 
Hartz  was  a  member  of  the  Tiger  Forces, 
elite  squads  who  frequenUy  lived  for  weeks 
on  end  in  the  jungle,  searching  out  and  con- 
fronting Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
troops.  „ 

This  burly,  black-bearded  Chester  County 
man  was  always  a  believer.  He  didn't  ques- 
tion America's  Involvement  in  Vietnam;  he 
fought,  and  then  volunteered  to  go  back  and 
fight  again.  But  his  one  last  battle  has 
turned  out  to  be  against  the  powers  he  once 
so  eagerly  served. 

Hartz  was  the  second  Philadelpliia-area 
veteran  to  f Ue  suit  againt  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co  and  five  other  firms  who  manufactured 
Agent  Orange.  Bob  McNichol,  who  was  the 
first,  died  of  a  brain  tumor  in  August.  The 
suits  are  aimed  directly  at  the  chemical 
companies,  but  the  Army,  wiiich  as  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  government  is  immune 
from  such  legal  actions,  is  an  indirect  target. 
HarU  and  McNichol's  survivors  hope  even- 
tually to  force  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  recognize  Agent  Orange-related  illnesses 
as  legitimate  combat  disabilities. 

Two  weeks  ago.  a  federal  district  judge  in 
New  York  ruled  that  Hartz,  McNichols  be- 
reaved family  and  the  family  of  another  de- 
ceased Vietnam  veteran  from  New  York  had 
the  right  to  sue  Dow  and  the  other  manu- 
facturers. The  three  families  are  seeking 
damages  that  could  total  up  to  $40  billion. 
Their  case  may  be  considered  by  the  federal 
court  next  year,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  hundreds  of  other  Vietnam  veterans 
claiming  similar  Ul  effecte.  The  Utigation  is 
expected  to  drag  on  for  years.  Hartz  is  not 
expected  to  last  that  long. 

"The  kind  of  tumor  1  have  is  called  astro- 
cytoma." he  explained.  "The  tumor  is  so  far 
inside  my  brain  that  to  operate  on  it  would 
leave  me  without  any  of  my  senses,  without 
the  ability  to  move,  or  even  think.  It  would 
leave  me  a  vegeUble.  And  do  you  believe  it? 
Those  suckers  wanted  to  do  it!  I  said  to  the 
doctor,  'Hey,  how  'bout  they  do  it  on  you?' 
He  said.  'But  I'm  a  doctor."  I  said,  'Yeah, 
and  I'm  a  human  being.' 


So  Charlie  Hartz  waits.  He  smokes  mari- 
juana (with  the  tacit  blessing  of  local  au- 
thorities) to  ease  the  intense  pain  in  his 
head.  He  savors  life  at  home  with  his  wife, 
Judy,  and  Ills  children.  The  cancer  has  wliit- 
tled  away  at  him  so  that  some  days  he 
hasn't  the  strength  to  sUy  awake  for  more 
than  a  few  hours.  He  goes  hunting  on  week- 
ends this  time  of  year  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  but  is  too  weak  to  stray  far  from 
the  cabin.  Once  he  was  the  strongest  and 
the  bravest  of  them.  Now  he  just  minds  the 
cabin. 


ILLNESS  TAKES  toll 

In  old  photograptis  he  is  thick  and  muscu- 
lar, but  the  cancer  has  softened  his  body. 
His  skin  Is  sallow,  sickly,  but  his  eyes  are 
still  bright  and  playful  when  the  pain  is  not 
in  them.  He  Jokes  about  the  cancer  with  un- 
forced candor,  with  a  fatalism  that  only 
deep  courage  can  sustain.  And  he  fights  It. 
He  can't  fight  it  with  his  fists  or  with  his 
knowledge  or  with  his  expertise  with  weap- 
ons and  munitions  any  more,  so  he  fights  it 
with  his  will.  .     ™     ,. 

"I'll  show  those  suckers,"  he  said.  Won  I 
they  be  surprised  when  they're  still  sending 
me  checks  20  years  from  now."  But  hope- 
lessness overtakes  him  from  time  to  time 
like  a  passing  dark  cloud.  His  eyes  glisten. 
"Hey  I  always  wanted  to  see  my  kids  grow 
up,  you  know?"  he  said. 

Will  keeps  him  going,  will  to  grasp  every 
moment.  Hartz's  approach  to  life  has  always 
been  wholehearted,  reckless,  fearless.  He 
starred  as  a  wrestler  at  Pottstown  High 
School  and  played  first-string  lineman  for 
the  school's  undefeated  footbaU  team  in 
1964.  He  was  a  fighter,  both  in  the  wrestling 
ring  and  outside  It.  In  the  ring  he  was  one  of 
the  best  In  Pennsylvania— he  missed  his 
shot  at  the  sUte  championship  in  1964  after 
he  dislocated  his  shoulder  in  practice. 

"We  iiad  this  big  match  coming  up  with 
our  rival  high  school,  and  my  father  had  bet 
a  wad  of  money  on  me  against  the  other 
school's  best  wrestler."  Hartz  recaUed.  "Just 
before  that  meet  I  dislocated  my  shoulder.  1 
fought  anyway.  I  had  my  arm  taped  against 
my  body,  and  wresUed  with  only  one  free 
arm.  I  pinned  that  sucker  right  off,  but  my 
shoulder  hurt  so  bad  after  that  I  never 
made  it  to  the  championships." 

BRUSHES  WITH  LAW 

His  fighting  outelde  the  ring,  along  with 
that  reckless,  fearless  style,  kept  Hartz  at 
odds  with  local  police.  He  and  his  fnends 
learned  to  make  explosives  In  chemistry 
class  and  amused  themselves  by  setting  off 
loud  blaste  in  vacant  lots.  He  was  picked  up 
for  minor  offenses  or  pranks— once  Hartz 
and  a  friend,  upset  about  some  vague  Insult 
he  can  no  longer  recaU,  tore  down  nearly 
one  hundred  clotheslines  In  Pottstown  and 
chopped  them  Into  little  pieces. 

In  his  senior  year,  drunk  and  In  the  com- 
pany of  an  older  friend  who  had  a  more  seri- 
ous criminal  record,  Hartz  set  off  for  FTori- 
da  one  night  on  a  stolen  motorcyle.  When 
the  bike  ran  out  of  gas  they  stole  a  car. 

"We  made  it  all  the  way  to  Tennessee,  he 
said  his  eyes  twinkling  with  pride  as  he  re- 
called the  youthful  daring  of  the  episode, 
the  fearless,  free-form  fun  of  it  all.  "Tennes- 
see's a  pretty  good  ways  off." 

Without  the  money  or  Inclination  for  col- 
lege. Hartz  worked  for  several  years  at  hard 
laboring  jobs  after  he  graduated,  and  even- 
tuaUy  sought  escape  In  the  Army.  He  enlist- 
ed and  signed  up  for  every  course  of  study 
or  program  that  might  get  him  to  Vietnam. 
"I  wanted  to  go  to  Vietnam  bad,"  he  said. 
"It  was  my  duty,  I  figured.  I'd  seen  the  John 
Wayne  and  Audle  Murphy  movies.  Now  It 
was  my  turn.  I  was  an  American  boy.  we 
were  at  war,  so  1  figured  that's  where  I  be- 
longed. I  couldn't  wait  to  get  there." 
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Agent  Orange  who  profited.  They  made  a 
killing."  he  said,  smiling  weakly  at  his  pun. 

Dow  and  the  five  other  firms  (Monsanto 
Co.,  Hercules  Inc.  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp.,  North  American  Philips  Corp.  and  iU 
subsidiary,  Thompaon-Hayward  Chemical 
Co.)  have  consistaitly  denied  that  Agent 
Orange  was  harmful  to  American  OIs.  They 
have  appealed  the  most  recent  federal  court 
ruling,  and  point  correctly  to  the  lack  of 
any  definite  link  between  exposure  to  the 
herbicide  and  subsequent  illnesses  or  birth 
defects. 

"All  we  want  is  some  of  their  profits  back, 
to  pay  our  medical  bills,  to  send  our  kids  to 
college  when  we  aren't  around  any  more." 
Harts  said.  "They  owe  us  that  much." 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Aug.  26, 
19801 

A  DnMO  VimiAM  VR  ViDZOTAPB 
TXSTmOlfT 

(By  Linda  Herskowitz) 

While  attorneys,  secretaries  and  other 
passers-by  strode  by  without  a  second 
glance,  a  small  knot  of  men  gathered  in  a 
corridor  of  the  Federal  Courthouse  for  sev- 
eral hours  here  yesterday  and  compared 
notes  on  their  personal  travails. 

Most  of  them  were  Vietnam  veterans  who 
had  come  to  provide  moral  support  for 
Charles  Hartz,  34,  formerly  of  Spring  City, 
Chester  County,  who  was  behind  closed 
doors  giving  testimony  on  videotape  for  use 
in  his  lawsuit  against  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and 
five  other  chemical  manufacturers. 

Hartz.  one  of  three  veterans  stricken  with 
brain  tumors  who  filed  the  suit  in  Septem- 
ber 1979.  Is  the  only  survivor.  The  suit  al- 
leges that  the  veterans'  tumors  were  caused 
by  exposure  to  Agent  Orange,  a  herbicide 
used  widely  as  a  defoliant  in  Vietnam.  The 
suit  seeks  to  establish  a  $44  billion  trust 
fund  for  any  victims  and  their  families  from 
the  earnings  of  the  five  companies. 

Because  Hartz  is  not  expected  to  live  to 
testify  at  the  as-yet  unscheduled  trial, 
which  has  been  Joined  by  about  300  other 
veterans,  he  has  been  permitted  by  Judge 
George  C.  Pratt,  who  will  preside  at  the 
trial,  to  videotape  his  testimony.  The  first 
round  took  place  in  February,  when  Hartz 
was  questioned  by  his  attorneys  and  attor- 
neys for  Dow. 

Hartz  recently  moved  to  Alabama,  but  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  for  yesterday's 
second  round  of  testimony. 

Like  Hartz.  some  of  the  men  waiting  out- 
side for  him  in  the  courthouse  corridor  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  apparently  irretrieva- 
bly broken.  Ishmael  Rios.  a  slight  man  who 
said  he  could  have  been  a  Jockey,  said  he 
had  suffered  from  a  variety  of  diseases  for 
years  before  he  read  news  reports  about 
Agent  Orange  and  began  connecting  them 
with  his  illnesses. 

Rios,  29,  of  Camden,  was  covered  with  red 
blotches  on  his  skin.  Among  his  ailments,  he 
said,  was  lupus,  an  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  connective  tissue  that  attacked  him 
soon  after  his  medical  discharge. 

A  woman  paced  the  corridor  holding  a  list- 
less baby  with  pale  skin  and  shining  eyes, 
and  with  only  one  arm  coming  out  of  a 
crisply  ruffled  white  dress. 

One  man  from  Olenside,  dressed  In  a  cam- 
ouflage Jacket,  said  his  wife  had  left  him 
after  telling  him  he  was  crazy.  Now,  he  says, 
he  has  collected  classified  documents  on 
government  studies  on  Agent  Orange  and  is 
writing  a  book. 

Finally,  Hartz  himself  emerged  from  the 
room.  He  was  preceded  by  chemical  compa- 
ny attorneys  who  left  quickly. 
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"See.  a  lot  of  people  think  I'm  here  for 
the  money."  he  said,  standing  outside  the 
courthouse  drened  in  worn  blue  Jeans  and  a 
plaid  shirt.  "I'm  Just  trying  to  get  money  for 
guys  who've  come  back  from  Vietnam  with 
children  with  birth  defects  and  illness."* 


NEUSON  SX7PPORTS  AID  FOR 
SCIENCE  AND  MATH  EDUCATION 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OPPLOKIIM 
Uf  THK  HOUSE  OP  RIPRBSIRTATrVES 

Monday,  February  14, 1983 

•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  In  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1310.  I  am  a  (rosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  Is  a  combination  of  two 
bills— the  Elmergency  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act  and  the 
National  Engineering  and  Science  Per- 
sonnel Act.  I  was  originally  a  cospon- 
sor  of  each  of  these  vital  bills  also. 
This  hearing  today  is  an  Important 
step  In  securing  a  speedy  enactment  of 
this  Important  legislation. 

The  global  economy  of  the  1980's 
will  be  one  of  high  technology  in 
homes,  schools,  businesses,  and  gov- 
ernment services.  Today,  the  United 
States  is  a  world  technological  leader 
primarily  as  the  result  of  our  national 
resource  of  skilled  scientists,  technolo- 
gists, engineers,  and  technicians.  This 
leadership  is  essential  for  our  econom- 
ic and  national  security. 

U.S.  technological  supremacy  has 
eroded  as  other  industrial  countries 
have  developed  and  implemented  pro- 
grams for  expanding  their  technologi- 
cal capability.  Our  technological  edge 
is  threatened  by  a  shortage  of  skilled 
engineers  and  scientists  and,  even 
more  seriously,  by  the  lack  of  general 
scientific  and  mathematical  literacy 
necessary  for  the  majority  of  citizens 
who  provide  the  technical  and  con- 
sumer support  of  our  economy.  Tech- 
nological literacy  is  also  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  for  full  participa- 
tion In  our  society  and  for  Individual 
personal  development. 

Our  future  national  economic  and 
social  well-being  is  written  by  our 
schools  and  their  ability  to  prepare 
youth  for  effective  participation  in  a 
technological,  information  society. 
There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
mathematical  and  scientific  literacy  of 
our  youth  and  adults  is  being  neglect- 
ed. 

If  we  are  to  respond  effectively  it  is 
essential  that  we: 

Establish  the  Improvement  of  educa- 
tion and  mathematical  and  scientific 
literacy  as  a  priority  for  action: 

Increase  and  improve  the  pool  of 
qualified  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
science  who  can  adequately  prepare 
our  youth  for  the  emerging  technolog- 
ical society; 
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Restructure  and  revise  the  mathe- 
matics and  science  curriculum  to  pre- 
pare the  nonspeclallst  as  well  as  the 
specialist  and  to  modify  the  sequenc- 
ing of  curriculum  to  match  the  stages 
of  intellectual  development  and  abili- 
ty; 

Increase  the  amount  of  time  stu- 
dents spend  on  academic  studies  and 
increase  the  availability  of  scientific 
equipment  and  facilities;  and 

Develop  comprehensive  programs 
that  can  further  general  computer  lit- 
eracy. Including  computer  appll<»tions 
that  will  lead  to  increased  mathemati- 
cal and  scientific  literacy. 

This  legislation  is  an  Important  first 
step  in  addressing  our  current  crisis. 
Our  leadership  in  technology  for  the 
world  is  at  stake.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  any  longer. 

I  commend  Mr.  Perkiks.  Mr.  SncoH, 
and  Mr.  Goodling  from  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  my  chair- 
man, Mr.  PuQUA,  Mr.  Walorbk,  and 
Mr.  McCuRDY  for  their  insight  in 
bringing  this  legislation  before  us  in 
such  a  timely  manner.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage as  soon  as  possible.* 
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PROPOSED  EMERGENCY  HOME- 
OWNERS RELIEF  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

ornouDA 

IH  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14, 1983 


HEROIC  COURAGE  OP  OFFICER 
JAMES  D.  McCANN 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 


OP  VIRGIIfIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14, 1983 

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
own  personal  frustrations  of  traveling 
through  the  aftereffects  of  the  bliz- 
zard of  1983.  it  is  easy  to  forget  the 
larger  human  dramas  that  unfold 
around  us. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  Marine  Elec- 
tric, a  coal-carrying  vessel,  sank  off 
the  Virginia  coast.  Of  the  36  crewmen 
aboard,  24  are  luiown  dead,  and  9  addi- 
tional crewmembers  are  missing  and 
presumed  dead. 

But  a  special  act  of  bravery  saved 
the  lives  of  three  crewmen.  Lowered 
into  the  high  seas,  petty  officer  second 
class.  James  David  McCann,  risked  his 
life  so  that  three  men  could  live. 
James  McCann  swam  to  each  exhaust- 
ed sailor,  and  one  by  one,  helped  them 
into  the  Coast  Guard  rescue  basket. 
He  spent  more  than  an  hour  in  those 
icy  waters,  helping  to  rescue  the  survi- 
vors and  to  recover  the  bodies  of  those 
who  could  not  be  saved. 

In  these  troubled  times,  it  is  good  to 
know  that  people  of  heroic  courage 
still  exist.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
thanks  to  those  of  the  survivors  and 
their  families  to  Officer  McCann  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Navy  and 
Coast  GuMd  helicopters  Involved  in 
the  rescue  mission.  The  people  in 
McCann's  hometown  of  Emporia,  Va., 
are  very  proud  t(xlay.« 


•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses the  growing  problem  of  home 
mortgage  foreclosures.  It  would  create 
a  program  of  emergency  loans  to 
homeowners  who  have  lost,  through 
Involuntary  unemployment,  the  means 
to  continue  paying  their  mortgages. 

Largely  because  of  skyrocketing  un- 
employment, the  number  of  homes  in 
foreclosure  has  more  than  doubled 
over  the  past  3  years— from  71,404  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1979  to  171.740  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1982,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1982,  according 
to  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America,  5.7  percent  of  all  home 
mortgage  loans  were  either  in  default 
or  delinquent.  These  statistics  reveal 
the  crudest  Impact  of  unemployment, 
for  most  people  default  on  their  mort- 
gages only  when  they  are  totally  with- 
out other  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1975  the  Emergency 
Homeowners  Relief  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  recognition  that  home- 
ownership  is  a  keystone  of  a  stable  so- 
ciety, and  that  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment helps  preserve  national  stability 
when  it  helps  keep  individuals  from 
losing  their  homes  in  time  of  economic 
distress.  Unfortuntately,  however,  the 
1975  law  gave  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  authority  to 
trigger  such  aid,  and  HUD  set  a  level 
so  high  that  the  program  never  was 
implemented,  and  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1977. 

My  legislation  would  trigger  the  aid 
sooner,  when  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  mortgage  delinquency 
series  shows  that  1.3  percent  of  mort- 
gage payments  have  been  delinquent 
for  60  days  or  more.  This  would  allow 
those  who  need  help  to  get  it  when  it 
could  still  help  them,  not  at  the  last 
minute,  when  it  might  be  too  late. 

My  legislation  would  Increase  the 
amoimt  of  assistance  from  $250  a 
month,  imder  the  1975  law.  to  $350  a 
month  or  the  amount  determined  to 
be  necessary  to  supplement  what  the 
homeowner  is  deemed  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  the  mortgage  payment, 
whichever  is  less.  The  total  amoxmt 
available  would  be  Increased  from  $1.5 
billion  to  $2.5  billion. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  loans, 
giuutmteed  by  the  FHLBB.  would  go 
only  to  homeowners  imemployed  or 
underemployed  who  are  deemed  capa- 
ble of  repayment;  would  be  for  12 
months— subject  to  another  12-month 
extension— and  would  be  repaid  with 
Interest. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  emphasize 
that  this  legislation  would  not  set  a 
new  precedent,  but  rather  would  revise 
a  previously  created  program  and 
make  it  truly  workable.  Such  a  pro- 
gram could  not  only  help  thousands  of 
Americans  keep  homes  they  stand  in 
danger  of  losing  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  but  also  could  help  preserve 
the  stability  of  our  great  American  so- 
ciety.* 


PRESERVE  SOIL  AND  WATER 
RESOURCES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

orvBRMOirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Congress  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion. Credit,  and  Rural  Development 
Working  closely  with  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  Ed  Jones,  we  developed 
and  enacted  several  new.  improved 
Federal  programs  including  matching 
grants  for  conservation  districts,  a  spe- 
cial areas  conservation  program  and  a 
conservation  loan  program.  We  are 
now  working  toward  funding  these 
worthy  programs  but  as  you  know 
Federal  dollars  are  in  short  supply. 

Realizing  the  budget  realities,  we 
also  worked  together  to  encourage  the 
private  sector  to  play  a  bigger  role  in 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Out  of  the 
efforts  of  many  people,  the  National 
Endowment  for  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation was  established.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  on  January  5, 
1983,  ran  an  article  written  by  Chair- 
man Jones  entitled,  'Saving  the  SoU— 
By  Private  Initiative,"  which  explains 
the  effort  and  which  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Record. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives  has  reviewed 
the  Endowment  and  found  the  effort 
to  be  consistent  with  the  President's 
objectives  and  priorities.  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  Record  for  your  informa- 
tion a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
President's  task  force  to  Mr.  Emmett 
Barker,  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  the  private  sector  and  in- 
dividuals have  a  responsibility  to  help 
preserve  our  soil  and  water  resources. 
Many  agriculturally  related  businesses 
profit  directly  from  the  very  agricul- 
tural production  which  creates  the 
current  threat.  Certainly  the  Govern- 
ment, the  farmers,  and  the  private 
sector  must  recognize  our  responsibil- 
ities and  meet  this  problem  head  on. 


JMI 
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[From  the  (thrisUan  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
S.  19831 
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I  everal  of  us— alarmed  by  the 
prpblems   affecting   our  soil   and 
began  discussing  altema- 
looking  for  new  ways  to  in- 
American  public  to  energize  the 
effort.  As  work  progressed,  we 
National  Endowment  for  the 
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endo^ient  is  a  tax-exempt  financial 
for  channeling  private  support 
improv^g  soil  and  water  conservation 
endowment's  goal  is  to  en- 
help  private  land  users  to  up- 
conservation   management.   It 
accomplish  this  by  using  tax-exempt 
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cor  jorations. 


The  time  to  act  is  now.  As  Lester  Brown  of 
the  World' ratch  Institute  says.  "We  have 
not  inherit  td  the  earth  from  our  fathers,  we 
are  borrow  ng  it  from  our  children."  The  en- 
dowment ii  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
American  i  eople  do  not  want  their  children 
to  pay  futu  re  penalties  for  our  failure  to  act 
today.  It  ii  a  private  sector  initiative  whose 
time  has  c(  me.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  237TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  BIRTH  OP  GEN.  THADDE- 
US  KOSCIUSZKO 

HON.  GERrTsKORSKI 

OFMUnnSOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKirrAnVES 

MoTulay,  February  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Pebruary  12,  this  Nation  observed  the 
237th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  a  valiant  Polish 
patriot  whose  contributions  were  deci- 
sive in  this  country's  revolutionary 
struggle  for  independence. 

Bom  in  Poland  of  a  long  line  of 
Polish  officers,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 
grew  up  during  a  difficult  period  in 
the  history  of  his  beloved  nation,  for 
he  had  to  witness  the  partition  and 
domination  of  Poland  by  foreign  en- 
emies. Discouraged  by  events  at  home, 
and  at  the  same  time  inspired  by  word 
of  the  American  struggle  and  the 
newly  proclaimed  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko set  sail  for  America.  His  bril- 
liant military  mind  was  immediately 
utilized  by  the  Continental  Congress 
which  put  Koscuiszko  to  work  in  engi- 
neering the  military  defense  of  the 
Colonies. 

The  essence  of  the  British  military 
strategy  was  to  split  the  New  England 
Colonies  from  the  rest  of  the  Colonies 
by  control  of  the  Hudson  Valley— a 
strategy  which,  if  successful,  would 
surely  have  meant  ultimate  defeat  for 
the  Americans.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  Koscuiszko  made  one  of  his  most 
noted  contributions.  His  engineering 
genius  is  given  much  credit  for  an 
American  victory  at  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga— a  battle  which  halted  the 
British  advance  in  the  North  and  is  de- 
scribed by  many  as  one  of  the  10  most 
important  battles  In  recorded  history. 

Perhaps  equally  impressive  was  the 
fortress  designed  by  Kosciuszko  and 
built  at  West  Point.  Its  engineering 
was  so  skillful  that  the  British  dared 
not  attack  for  fear  of  early  defeat. 

After  being  frustrated  in  the  North, 
the  British  moved  their  offensive  to 
the  Carolinas  and,  after  proving  him- 
self so  valuable  in  the  North.  Kos- 
ciuszko was  made  engineer  of  the 
South,  where  he  was  relied  upon  for 
selection  of  campsites,  transportation, 
and  fortifications.  It  was  to  a  great 
measure  through  his  ingenuity  that 
the  British  were  prevented  from  link- 
ing their  forces.  As  a  result.  General 
Comwallis  was  forced  to  surrender  at 
Yorktown. 

When  independence  had  been 
achieved  in  America,  General  Kos- 
ciuszko returned  to  Poland  to  fight  yet 
another  battle  for  freedom  in  his  di- 
vided homeland.  As  Catherine  the 
Great  started  the  second  partitioning 
of  Poland,  General  Kosciuszko  with 
his  ill-equipped  peasant  army  fought 
valiantly  against  insurmountable  odds. 
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His  small  army  was  crushed  and  he 
was  severely  wounded  and  imprisoned. 
Finally  released  after  the  death  of 
Catherine,  Kosciuszko  was  exiled  from 
his  homeland  and  later  returned  to 
PhUadelphla. 

His  small  brick  Philadelphia  house 
at  301  Pine  Street  was  visited  by  an 
impressive  array  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals: Cabinet  members.  Senators, 
Governors,  and  foreign  diplomats. 
However,  his  most  distinguished  and 
regular  guest  was  then  Vice  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  whom  Kos- 
ciuszko shared  many  hours. 

General  Kosciuszko  later  returned 
to  Europe  and  settled  in  Switzerland, 
vowing  never  to  set  foot  on  Polish  soil 
while  another  flag  flew  over  it.  He 
died  In  Switzerland  in  1817.  a  poor  and 
discouraged  man.  It  is  ironic  that 
while  he  had  helped  Americans  to  gain 
their  freedom,  he  never  saw  the  joy  of 
liberty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Polish 
people. 

The  guidance  and  ingenuity  Kos- 
ciuszko gave  to  the  American  Colonies 
was  a  service  this  country  could  never 
hope  to  repay.  Yet,  there  are  few 
monuments  to  his  great  contributions. 

His  heroism  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  America  as  well  as 
his  beloved  Poland,  and  his  compas- 
sion for  the  sovereign  human  right  of 
self-determination  generated  the  re- 
spect of  Vice  President  Jefferson  who 
said  of  his  Polish  friend: 

He  is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I  have 
ever  known,  and  of  that  liberty  which  is  to 
go  to  all  and  not  the  few  and  rich  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join 
Polish  Americans  in  the  Sixth  District 
of  Minnesota,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  as  they  pause  this  week  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  and  the  enormous  contri- 
butions he  made  to  freedom  of  all 
Americans.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LOOPHOLE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  February  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Social  Security 
Loophole  Reform  Act  of  1983.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  close  loop- 
holes in  the  social  security  program 
that  result  in  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  to  the  program.  In  fact, 
either  through  new  revenues  or  cost 
savtags  this  legislation  will  provide  an 
additional  $1  billion  a  year  to  the 
system.  Though  this  figure  represents 
only  $7  billion  of  an  expected  $169  bil- 
lion shortfall  over  the  next  7  years,  it 
is  a  substantial  amount  nonetheless.  If 
adopted,  these  changes  may  preclude 
the  need  for  even  greater  changes  in 
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the  benefit  structure  or  increases  in 
taxes  than  those  already  proposed  by 
the  National  Contunission  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform.  I  am  pleased  that  a 
number  of  the  changes  I  propose  to 
make  are  also  under  consideration  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Social  Security 
Subcommittee.  Briefly,  I  will  describe 
the  six  sections  of  my  legislation. 

First  and  probably  most  important 
in  my  opinion  is  the  need  to  revise  the 
guidelines  currently  used  to  invest  sur- 
plus social  security  trust  funds.  Fig- 
ures provided  to  me  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  revealed  that  had  a 
two-tier  investment  mechanism  been 
in  place  since  1977  an  additional  $6.3 
billion  could  have  been  earned  by  the 
social  security  trust  fimds.  Thus  I  am 
proposing  that  a  two-tier  investment 
schedule  be  used  which  would  pay  the 
trust  fund  investments  the  higher  of 
two  Interest  rate  formulas.  One  rate 
would  be  based  on  the  average  rate  of 
interest  received  on  all  Government 
securities  of  4  years  or  more  length- 
long  term— and  the  other  would  be  the 
average   rate   of   interest   earned   on 
Government  securities  of  less  than  4 
years— short  term.  In  this  fashion,  sur- 
plus social  security  funds  will  receive 
the  maximum  return  when  invested 
yet  will  be  consistent  with  the  rate  of 
interest  received  on  other  Government 
investments. 

A  second  part  of  the  Reform  Act 
would  bring  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  including  the  Congress 
into  the  program.  Though  no  cost 
analysis  is  currently  available,  I  would 
expect  the  savings  from  this  portion  of 
the  legislation  to  be  substantial.  Per- 
haps more  important  than  the  amoimt 
of  new  revenue  to  the  program  is  the 
symbolism  of  Congress  contributing 
and  otherwise  participating  in  a  pro- 
gram that  it  exerts  direct  control  over. 
Confidence  in  the  program's  future 
will  be  immeasurably  increased  should 
Congress  link  its  own  retirement 
system  to  that  of  millions  of  other 
Americans. 

Third,  efforts  need  to  be  undertaken 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
those  who  are  deceased.  It  is  estimated 
that  $60  million  a  year  is  lost  in  this 
manner.  Just  the  other  day,  a  random 
check  by  Social  Security  Commission- 
er, John  Svahn,  discovered  that  $6 
million  had  been  paid  to  1,400  de- 
ceased social  security  recipients.  If  a 
spot  check  foimd  payments  of  this 
magnitude,  there  have  got  to  be  many 
more  cases  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Another  problem  area  has  been  the 
fact  that  uncashed  social  security 
checks  automatically  revert  to  the 
General  Treasury  instead  of  the  social 
security  trust  fimds  where  they  origi- 
nated. My  legislation  would  require 
that  after  12  months  uncashed  social 
security  checks  would  automatically 
be  credited  to  the  social  security  trust 
funds.  An  estimated  $20-30  million  a 
year  is  lost  in  this  fashion. 
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I  also  believe  it  is  Important  to  pro- 
hibit the  withdrawal  of  nonprofit  or 
State  and  local  organizations  from  the 
social  security  program.  If  the  pro- 
gram's vitality  is  to  be  maintained,  we 
cannot  aUow  the  rug  to  be  pulled  out 
from  under  it  by  groups  who  have  the 
ability  to  terminate  their  participation 
in  the  program.  This  is  unfair  to  the 
millions  of  wage  earners  who  have  no 
choice  but  to  remain  in  the  program. 
Savings  in  this  portion  of  my  legisla- 
tion would  total  approximately  $500 
million  a  year. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  mistakes  that  Is  partiaUy 
responsible  for  the  shaky  condition  of 
the  program  today  Is  the  fact  that 
benefits  were  expanded  without  a  si- 
multaneous increase  in  contributions. 
The  original  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
gram was  that  only  those  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  program  should  be  allowed 
to  benefit.  Exceptions  had  to  be  cre- 
ated, however,  for  those  who  by  the 
nature  of  their  work  were  unable  to 
contribute  to  the  program,  such  as 
farmwives  and  members  of  religious 
orders. 

A  whole  new  class  of  noncontribut- 
ing  beneficiaries  has  been  created, 
however,  by  many  nonresident  aliens 
who  contribute  to  social  security  for  a 
short  while  and  then  return  to  their 
native  coimtry  to  remarry  or  get  mar- 
ried expressly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving spouse  and  dependency  bene- 
fits for  their  wife  and  any  children 
they  may  have.  This  preposterous 
abuse  of  the  system  is  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  every  elderly  American  who 
ekes  out  an  existence  on  social  securi- 
ty and  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  sav- 
ings they  may  have. 

The  last  segment  of  my  legislation 
will  thus  limit  social  security  benefits 
only  to  those  noncitizens  who  contrib- 
ute to  the  program.  Dependency  bene- 
fits would  be  prohibited  unless  an  indi- 
vidual at  some  point  becomes  a  U.S. 
citizen  or  contributes  on  their  own  to 
the  program.  A  minimum  of  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  could  be  saved  should  this 
proposal  be  enacted. 

In  these  difficult  economic  times  the 
senior  citizens  of  our  Nation  expect 
and  deserve  a  sound  retirement  pro- 
gram. My  legislation,  If  approved, 
would  make  the  program  more  ac- 
countable and  show  our  senior  citizens 
that  Congress  recognizes  shortcomings 
in  the  system  and  is  willing  to  address 
them.  Though  the  total  savings  or  in- 
creases in  revenue  in  this  legislation 
will  not  alone  save  social  security  they 
will  improve  the  overall  condition  of 
the  program  and  contribute  perhaps 
more  importantly  to  the  notion  that  a 
good  program  can  be  made  better  and 
more  equitable  for  all.« 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opmssoami 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14,  1983 
•  B4r.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Missouri 
Alumnus,  the  University  of  Missouri 
publication,  there  is  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle about  the  outstanding  students 
from  the  Wellington-Napoleon-IX 
School  District  in  Lafayette  County. 
Wellington  has  fewer  than  800  resi- 
dents, but  the  outstanding  records 
being  made  by  its  recent  graduates  at 
MU  speak  very  well  for  the  communi- 
ty and  for  its  school  system.  I  compli- 
ment principal  CecU  Flynn  and  the  re- 
cently retired  superintendent  Jack  Bo- 
denhamer  for  the  job  well-done  in  pre- 
paring the  students  for  their  outstand- 
ing careers  at  Mimou.* 


THE  CONTINUING  CRISIS  OP 
FAMILY  VIOLENCE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OFCAUrORinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVKS 

Monday,  February  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  assistance  for  victims  of 
family  violence  is  long  overdue.  Since  I 
first  introduced  legislation  in  1978  to 
address  this  problem,  tragically,  the 
incidence  of  family  violence  has  not 
abated.  The  current  recession  also  has 
seriously  exacerbated  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  domestic  violence,  at  a 
time  when  emergency  shelter  and 
social  services  are  strained  to  the  limit. 

For  6  years  I  have  been  working  to 
find  solutions  to  the  problems  of  ba^ 
tered  women  and  children  in  the 
homes  of  America.  Together  with  my 
colleagues  Congresswomen  Barbara 
MiKUi^Ki  and  Lindy  Boggs,  with 
whom  I  again  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion last  week,  I  have  sought  to  gain 
broader  understanding  of  the  severity 
of  this  problem  affecting  women  and 
men  without  regard  to  their  Income, 
race  or  geographic  locality. 

Since  our  efforts  began,  a  broad  net- 
work of  community  groups,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  shelter  workers 
and  public  and  private  voluntary  and 
religious  organizations  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  develop  extensive  SUte 
legislation  to  make  new  services  and 
legal  protections  available  to  victims 
of  family  violence.  However,  just  as 
these  protections  and  strong  grass- 
roots activities  have  taken  hold, 
changes  in  the  Nation's  economy  have 
placed  families  as  well  as  the  shelters 
and  agencies  trying  to  serve  them 
under  enormous  pressure. 
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opmw  jnuKY 
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Mon  lay,  February  14,  1983 
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erected  on  foreign  soil  by  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

The  Florence  American  Cemetery, 
covering  70  acres  located  approximate- 
ly 7  Vk  miles  south  of  Florence  on  the 
Via  Cassia,  is  the  final  resting  place  of 
4,398  of  our  honored  dead,  each 
marked  by  a  headstone.  A  wide  mall  of 
fine  grass  separates  the  graves  area 
into  two  parts.  The  servicemen  and 
servicewomen  interred  here  represent 
39  percent  of  the  temporary  burials 
originally  made  between  Rome  and 
the  Alps.  Most  died  in  the  fighting 
which  occurred  after  the  capture  of 
Rome  in  June  1944. 

Overlooking  the  grave  Rxea  from 
high  ground  is  the  memorial  itself 
consisting  of  two  open  courts  with  a 
connecting  "Wall  of  the  Missing" 
which  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
1.409  comrades  in  arms  who  were  miss- 
ing in  action  or  lost  and  buried  at  sea. 

Running  the  full  length  of  the  wall 
above  the  names  is  the  following  in- 
scription: 

Here  are  recorded  the  names  of  Americans 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  who  sleep  in  unknown  graves. 

The  atria  or  courts  serve  as  chapels 
with  six  marble  wall  panels  containing 
appropriate  inscriptions  taken  from 
the  Bible,  prayer  books,  and  Greek 
poets. 

A  69-foot-high  pylon  or  stele  sur- 
mounted by  a  sculptured  figure  repre- 
senting the  Spirit  of  Peace  hovering 
over  the  fallen  is  located  in  front  of 
the  Wall  of  the  Missing.  The  following 
dedicatory  inscription  appears  on  the 
pylon  in  English  and  Italian: 
1941-1945 

In  Proud  Memory  of  Her  Sons  and  in 
Humble  Tribute  to  their  Sacrifices  this  Me- 
morial has  been  erected  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

My  colleagues  and  I  were  grateful 
for  being  given  the  opportunity  of 
placing  a  wreath  at  the  memorial 
during  out  visit. 

This  narration  would  be  incomplete 
without  first  of  all  commending  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion for  maintaining  in  an  exemplary 
manner  the  sites  around  the  world  of 
the  final  resting  place  of  our  brave 
men  and  women  who  died  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country. 

But  we  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Joseph  Bevilacqua,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Florence  American  Military 
Cemetery  and  Memorial  and  his  dedi- 
cated Italian  maintenance  staff  who 
day  after  day  keep  this  small  piece  of 
hallowed  American  territory,  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans,  in  impec- 
cable condition.  We  were  impressed  by 
Mr.  Bevllacqua's  devotion  to  duty  and 
the  pride  he  and  his  collaborators  dis- 
played in  the  work  they  were  doing. 

We  thank  him  for  creating  for  us  a 
moment  of  reflection  and  sympathy. 

To  Americans  who  travel  abroad.  I 
counsel  you  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
these    military    cemetery    memorials 
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wherever  the  opportunity  arises. 
These  are  the  heroes  who  have  given 
us  what  we  have  to  be  grateful  for 
today.* 


LET'S  ACCOBOfODATE  THE 
NEEDS  OF  WOBOSf  TRAVELERS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

ormw  jBtsxT 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce.  Transportation  and 
Tourism.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
state  of  our  Nation's  tourism  industry. 
As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
tourism  is  a  growth  industry  which 
contributes  a  considerable  amount  of 
revenue  and  Jobs  to  our  economy. 
Women  play  an  important  role  as  both 
providers  and  consumers  in  the  tour- 
ism Industry.  Specifically,  women  com- 
prise 19  percent  of  domestic  interna- 
tional business  travelers  and  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  all  domestic  and 
Intemational  pleasure  travelers.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  following  article 
points  out,  most  of  these  women  trav- 
elers feel  they  still  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against.  Despite  the  progress  in 
recent  years,  further  action  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  remnants  of  dis- 
crimination. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  follow- 
ing article  on  the  problems  of  women 
travelers  to  each  Member's  attention: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Jan.  30. 
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Thx  PaoBixifs  OP  WOMEN  Travelers 

(By  Carol  Krukoff ) 

As  an  executive  who  travels  nearly  three 
weeks  out  of  four,  Oail  Brewer  has  experi- 
enced virtually  all  the  classic  horrors  that 
plague  the  solo  woman  traveler— restaurant 
seats  near  swinging  kitchen  doors,  porters 
bypassing  her  in  favor  of  men  they  assume 
will  tip  better,  desk  clerks  who  ignore  her 
and  address  male  subordinates  with  whom 
she  has  traveled. 

But  Brewer's  single  most  upsetting  travel 
Incident  occurred  the  night  she  was  con- 
fronted by  a  hotel  staffer  who  mistook  her 
for  a  prostitute. 

"I  was  sitting  In  the  hotel  lounge,  wearing 
my  business  suit,"  recalls  the  35-year-old 
native  of  Vienna.  Va..  describing  a  recent 
trip  east  from  her  Los  Angeles  home.  "It 
was  11  o'clock,  but  I  was  still  oriented  to 
West  Coast  time,  so  I  wasn't  tired. 

"I  had  wanted  to  get  a  good  night's  sleep 
so  I'd  be  fresh  for  a  marketing  meeting  the 
next  day,  and  I'd  hoped  a  glass  of  wine 
would  make  me  sleepy.  I'd  checked  In  and 
gone  to  the  lounge  to  relax  after  the  long 
trip.  After  a  few  minutes,  a  hotel  security 
guard  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was  a  regis- 
tered hotel  guest. 

"I  Just  stared  at  him,  took  a  deep  breath 
and  said.  'Yes.  I  am.'  The  next  day  I  spoke 
to  the  hotel  manager." 

These  are  the  kinds  of  abuses  Brewer  has 
spent  much  of  the  last  18  months  trying  to 
correct.  As  director  of  specialty  markets  for 
Ramada  Inns  Inc.,  she  has  headed  a  special 


program  designed  to  attract  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  the  U.S.  hotel  market- 
women. 

As  part  of  the  program,  employees  of  all 
580  Ramada  Inns  are  expected  to  complete 
an  'awareness  training  seminar,"  which  ad- 
dresses concerns  of  traveling  women  and 
gives  suggestions  on  how  to  overcome  typi- 
cal slights. 

"Our  research  showed  that  women  don't 
want  special  services."  Brewer  notes.  "They 
just  want  the  same  services,  respect  and 
courtesy  accorded  to  male  travelers." 

Like  Ramada,  more  and  more  members  of 
the  travel  industry  are  designing  special 
campaigns  to  attract  traveling  business 
women,  whose  numbers  are  Increasing  at  a 
rate  three  times  faster  than  that  for  men. 
More  than  30  percent  of  all  domestic  busi- 
ness travelers  are  women,  up  from  Just  one 
percent  in  1970,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
Cornell  University  School  of  Hotel  Adminis- 
tration. 

Women  make  up  19  percent  of  all  interna- 
tional business  travelers,  notes  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of 
Princeton,  N.J.  and  about  half  of  all  domes- 
tic and  International  travelers  are  female. 

Yet  despite  their  growing  numbers,  "the 
majority  of  these  traveling  women  feel  they 
are  still  being  discriminated  against,"  says 
Pranclne  Herman,  an  associate  professor  of 
hotel  administration  at  Cornell,  who  co- 
chalred  a  conference  on  women  travelers. 
"We  found  that  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  women  we  talked  to  used  their  hotel 
rooms  to  eat  in,  as  contrasted  to  a  very 
small  number— 10  to  15  percent— of  men. 

"The  men  used  room  service  when  they 
were  having  a  meeting  and  didn't  want  to 
break  to  eat.  But  the  women  were  using  It  to 
avoid  the  hassles  that  face  single  women 
travelers.  Basically,  they  hid." 

Food  and  beverage  service  account  for 
most  of  the  problems  women  report, 
Herman  says.  Although  studies  show  that 
businesswomen  are  the  best  weekday  restau- 
rant tippers— leaving  the  server  20  to  22  per- 
cent compared  to  10  to  15  percent  from 
men— "women  stlU  get  poor  service."  she 
says,  "because  they've  got  the  Image  of 
being  bad  tippers.  Women  also  felt  they 
were  always  subject  to  pickups  by  men, 
sometimes  with  the  connivance  of  bar 
staff." 
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But  women  pleasure  travelers  are  leas 
likely  to  isolate  themselves  In  lonely  rooms, 
she  says,  "because  fewer  pleasure  travelers 
go  all  by  themselves.  They're  more  likely  to 
be  with  a  friend  or  with  family  so  they 
won't  feel  they  have  to  hide  and  order  room 
service.  In  business  travel,  the  travel  is 
often  a  necessary  evil.  But  In  pleasure  travel 
It's  part  of  the  experience,  so  you  want  to  be 
sociable." 


DISAFPEARIIIG  BEDS 

Some  hotels  now  direct  bartenders  to  ask 
a  woman's  permission  before  making  her  a 
drink,  or  before  passing  her  a  note  offered 
by  someone  else  In  the  lounge.  Herman 
notes:  "Also,  some  properties  have  put  In 
the  equivalent  of  captain's  tables,  where 
single  travelers  of  either  sex  can  choose  to 
sit  with  other  single  travelers'  or  sit  alone. 

"We're  seeing  more  and  more  travel  adver- 
tising geared  to  women.  And  rooms  are 
being  designed  so  they  can  be  converted  Into 
studios  where  the  bed  disappears.  Men  have 
always  felt  perfectly  OK  Inviting  another 
man  into  their  rooms,  and  this  way  woman 
can  feel  comfortable  with  •  •  *." 

Women  traveling  for  pleasure  experience 
some  of  the  same  problems  as  women  travel- 
ing on  business,  says  Callfomlan  Barbara 
Fletcher,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  Professional  Saleswomen 
and  author  of  the  women's  travel  guide. 
Travel  Sense.  "The  less  secure  woman  trav- 
eler may  have  even  greater  problems  getting 
good  service  on  a  pleasure  trip,  because 
she's  not  likely  to  be  wearing  her  no-non- 
sense navy  suit.  She  may  be  more  apt  to  let 
herself  get  pushed  around  If  she's  In  Jeans." 


SIGNING  UP  POR  CRUISES 

It  they  are  traveling  solo,  women  often 
sign  up  for  adventure  travel  cruises,  and 
group  tours,  she  says,  "partly  because  they 
have  the  finances  to  swing  It  and  partly  be- 
cause it  assures  they'll  be  part  of  a  group 
whose  interests  they  share.  And  I'm  seeing 
more  and  more  women  going  on  wlldemess 
survival  trips,  too,  because  they  want  to  test 
themselves  and  see  If  they  can  do  it." 

But  whether  traveling  for  business  or 
pleasure,  safety  generally  heads  the  list  of 
women's  concerns,  says  Cornell's  Herman.  A 
typical  problem  Is  the  tendency  of  desk 
clerks  to  announce  a  new  guest's  room 
number  to  the  bellhop  In  a  voice  loud 
enough  for  the  entire  lobby  to  hear. 

"It's  a  terrifying  feeling  to  be  alone  In  a 
hotel  and  know  that  some  stranger  knows 
what  room  you're  In,"  says  a  California  busi- 
nesswomen. "On  one  trip,  I'd  been  In  my 
room  about  five  minutes  and  the  phone 
rang.  A  man's  voice  said,  HI,  I  was  In  the 
lobby  when  you  checked  in  and  wondered  If 
you'd  like  to  have  a  drink.'  I  wouldn't  go 
back  to  that  hotel  again." 

This  kind  of  negative  exjjerience  can  hurt 
hotels,  which  thrive  on  recommendation, 
says  Donna  Saracco,  editorial  director  of 
Solo,  a  5,000-circulatlon  newsletter  for 
women  travelers.  "The  Industry  is  waking 
up  to  the  enormous  buying  power  of  women 
travelers.  In  most  major  cities  today,  there 
are  several  hotels  and  resUurants  where 
women  can  go  and  feel  comfortable.  In  our 
newsletter  we  recommend  places  where  a 
woman  will  get  respect,  not  hassle." 

LEARN  THE  CUSTOMS 

Women  traveling  abroad  often  find  that 
their  treatment  varies  with  the  country, 
Saracco  says.  "When  traveling  on  btislness 
In  China.  I  foimd  people  extremely  respect- 
ful and  friendly.  But  you  do  need  to  learn 
the  local  customs.  The  one  place  I  didn't  re- 
ceive a  warm  welcome  at  my  hotel  was  In 
the  bar.  I  discovered  that  women  don't  go 
Into  Chinese  nightclubs  alone,  because 
they're  seen  as  competition  for  the  hostess- 
es." 

Women  traveling  In  Europe  generally  can 
expect  "standards  of  behavior  equivalent  to 
what  they'd  find  In  the  United  SUtes," 
writes  Penelope  Naylor  In  The  Women's 
Guide  to  Business  Travel.  "But  in  some 
other  places  in  the  world,  women  doing 
business  and  traveling  on  their  own  are 
more  than  suspect.  Without  a  husband  or  a 
father  to  protect  them,  they're  considered, 
like  Vlctorlan-era  actresses,  little  better 
than  prostitutes.  This  U  most  often  true  in 
the  more  conservative  countries  of  the  Med- 
iterranean (Spain,  Portugal,  southern  Italy. 
Greece),  all  Arab  countries  and  most 
Moslem  countries,  a  good  bit  of  the  Orient 
and  Latin  America." 

Her  advice:  Learn  the  country's  customs 
before  you  go  there. 

Sometimes,  even  well-meaning  hotels  can 
miss  the  mark  In  their  efforts  to  cater  to 
businesswomen. 

"On  a  recent  business  trip  a  male  col- 
league and  I  arrived  together  at  a  luxurious 
new  hotel,"  recalls  Carolyn  Edred,  a  re- 
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search  psychologist  with  Washington's 
Aurora  Associates  Inc.  'My  room  had  an  at- 
tractive color  scheme— gray,  green  and 
rose— and  there  was  an  arrangement  of 
dried  flowers  and  a  copy  of  Cosmopolitan. 

"When  my  colleague  phoned  a  few  min- 
utes later,  I  couldn't  resist  asking  him  what 
color  his  carpet  was.  He  replied  dark  green.' 
He  didn't  have  any  flowers,  and  Instead  of 
Cosmo  he  got  the  Wall  Street  Journal." 

As  much  as  Eldred  enjoyed  the  pretty 
carpet  and  flowers,  she  noted  'I'd  have 
traded  them  in  a  minute  for  the  Journal, 
which  I  read  at  home  every  day."* 


TITLE  OF  COMMODORE  IN  THE 
VS.  NAVY 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14, 1983 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  Congress,  the  title  of  commo- 
dore was  reinstated  as  an  official  Navy 
officer  rank,  equal  to  that  of  a  one- 
star  general.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
bring  the  ranking  system  of  senior  of- 
ficers in  the  Navy  into  line  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  Navy,  seemingly  unable  to 
decide  within  itself  what  the  new  title 
should  be,  did  not  object  when  I  pro- 
posed the  title  commodore.  My  sup- 
port for  this  title  came  from  the  long 
historical  use  of  the  title  of  commo- 
dore for  this  position. 

This  year,  a  few  in  the  Navy  have 
decided  that  the  title  commodore  is 
not  appropriate.  They  feel  that  be- 
cause the  title  does  not  carry  the  word 
admiral,  that  proper  respect  is  not 
being  given  to  these  new  flag  officers. 
My  support  for  the  tiUe  of  commodore 
remains  strong,  as  the  historical  tradi- 
tion of  this  title  shows  that  it  has  not 
only  been  a  title  of  command,  but  also 
a  title  of  respect. 

The  title  of  commcxlore  has  been 
used  in  the  U.S.  Navy  since  its  begin- 
ning. UntU  1862,  there  was  no  rank 
above  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  fleet,  who  was 
Esek  Hopkins,  and  the  senior  flag  offi- 
cer, who  was  Charles  Stewart.  These 
officers,  however,  were  addressed  as 
commodore,  as  their  official  titles  were 
too  cumbersome  for  everyday  use.  The 
title  of  commodore  was  also  used  for 
captains  to  distinguish  them  when 
they  were  in  charge  of  a  squadron  of 
ships.  Although  this  title  was  not  an 
official  commissioned  title,  it  was  one 
which  was  usually  retained  after  the 
command  of  the  squadron  was  com- 
pleted. ,  , 
Many  of  our  most  famous  naval 
heroes  carried  the  title  of  commodore. 
Stephen  Decatur,  a  great  hero  of  the 
early  Navy  who  won  his  fame  during 
the  war  of  1812  and  the  American 
bombardment  of  Tripoli  in  1804.  car- 
ried the  title  of  commodore.  So  did 
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Oliver  Hazixd  Perry,  who  is  best 
known  for  h  s  famous  words  "We  have 
met  our  en  smy  and  they  are  ours," 
after  the  ba itle  of  Putin-Bay  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1 813.  There  was  also  Com- 
modore Oecrge  Dewey,  Navy  hero  of 
the  Spanish  American  War.  His  deci- 
sive victory  in  the  taking  of  Manila 
Bay  in  189)  gave  Americans  confi- 
dence in  the  r  Navy  and  made  the  U.S. 
Navy  a  form  idable  force  in  the  Pacific. 

John  Paul  Jones,  famed  for  his  brav- 
ery and  seimanship,  was  a  commo- 
dore, and  wi  iS  a  strong  advocate  of  an 
official  four  grade  ranking  system  for 
flag  officers,  His  reason  for  this  was 
the  same  )ne  that  prompted  the 
change  in  :  980.  which  was  to  bring 
naval  ranks  in  line  with  those  of  the 
land  forces.  In  his  suggestion,  he  rec- 
ommended he  four  titles  that  went 
into  place  iii  1980.  which  are  commo- 
dore and  th(  >  three  grades  of  admirals. 
His  idea  was  not  acted  on.  however,  be- 
cause the  otlonialists  objected  to  the 
connotation  of  pomposity  which  the 
British  had  given  to  the  word  admiral. 

It  was  not  until  the  Navy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  >f  1862  that  a  four-grade 
ranking  sysl  em  for  senior  officers  was 
established.  This  system  again  used 
the  same  til  les  put  into  effect  in  1980 
and  recomn  ended  by  John  Paul  Jones 
in  1776.  Th>  rank  of  conunodore  was 
abolished  in  1899  due  to  the  overabun- 
dance of  re&r  admirals.  The  rank  of 


commodore 


was  reinstated  in  1943  for 


use  by  com  oy  commanders  in  World 
War  II,  bul  was  again  abandoned  at 
the  end  of  t  le  war. 

The  probl  ims  of  lack  of  respect  that 
are  arising  n  the  present  Navy  is  not 
due  to  the  title  of  commodore,  but 
arises  natwally  when  one  replaces  a 
two-star  off  cer  with  a  one-star  officer, 
which  is  tow  the  commodores  are 
being  used.  I  plan  to  continue  my 
strong  supp  srt  of  the  title  of  commo- 
dore, as  it  I  eems  ill-advised  to  replace 
a  traditioni  I  system  Just  so  that  one- 
star  flag  o^icers  can  call  themselves 
admiral.* 
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FH3R  OITR  RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


HON.  3)WARD  J.  MARKEY 

>r  MASSACRITSXTTS 
ni  THE  HI  >nSK  OF  RXPBKSEHTATIVZS 

Mondi  %y,  February  14,  1983 
MAIKET. 


Mr.   Speaker,   ap- 
is an  oped  piece  con- 
Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
The  author.  Father  Wil- 
is the  president  of 
Ufiiversity  in  Washington.  I 
piece  to  my  colleagues, 
states  in  clear  terms 
financial  disaster  awaiting 
research  libraries  unless 
new,  innovative  remedies  are  enacted 
in  the  near  term.  While  his  5  cent  per 
book  tax  I  proposal  may  not  be  met 
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with  unanimous  support,  it  certainly 
serves  to  make  us  aware  of  the  possi- 
ble financial  debacle  confronting  our 
Nation's  libraries. 

Father  Byron  is  one  of  America's 

leading  educational  strategists.  I  urge 

my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider  his 

point  of  view. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3. 1983] 

A  NicKXL-A-BooK  Tax? 

(By  William  J.  Byron) 

A  nickel  a  gallon  for  roads,  bridges  and 
mass  transit.  Why  not  a  nickel  a  book  for  re- 
search libraries? 

By  imposing  a  five-cent  tax  on  every 
gallon  of  gasoline  sold,  the  federal  govern- 
ment expects  to  generate  $5.5  billion  annu- 
ally for  road  repairs.  The  motorists  will  pay 
for  better  higliways.  Predictably,  the  truck- 
ing industry  is  unhappy,  but  all  users,  heavy 
and  light,  will  benefit,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  repair-related  Jobs  will  be 
filled.  Relaxed  size  and  weight  restrictions 
on  trucks  eased  passage  of  the  bill.  Nickel-a- 
gallon  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

Why  muse  over  the  possibility  of  a  nickel 
a  book  for  research  libraries?  There  is  no 
federal  library  system  to  speak  of.  Such  a 
tax  would,  some  will  certainly  argue,  pose  a 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  (although 
the  telephone  excise  tax  seems  not  to 
impair  freedom  of  speech).  Others  will  ask: 
What  is  a  book?  Are  pamphlets  exempt? 
Will  magazines  be  next?  Isn't  the  tax  regres- 
sive? Why  raise  the  issue  at  all? 

Our  research  libraries  are  in  need  of 
repair.  Retrofitting  for  the  new  Ubrary 
technology  is  an  even  greater  need.  New 
equipment  is  necessary  for  the  new  informa- 
tion systems.  Roofs,  pipes,  wiring,  shelving, 
walls  and  climate  control  require  attention 
in  most  old  libraries,  of  course.  Construction 
and  reconstruction  Jobs  are  waiting  to  be 
done:  Jobs  would  be  generated. 

But  even  if  all  our  libraries  were  in  perfect 
repair,  a  major  unmet— and  often  unno- 
ticed—capital need  would  remain.  Scholarly 
periodicals  will  soon  be  published  electroni- 
cally. Scholarly  output  will  be  stored  in 
computer  banks,  not  printed  journals. 
People  will  use  the  Journal  and  the  article 
by  going  to  a  terminal,  not  a  shelf.  Front- 
end  capital  costs  of  electronic  Journal  de- 
positories for  scholarly  output  will  be  great. 
So  will  costs  of  placing  terminals  and  dis- 
play screens  within  reach  of  readers  and  re- 
searchers across  the  nation. 

Publishers,  already  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  electronic  Journals,  cannot  be  expected  to 
hail  the  possibility  of  a  nickel-a-book  excise 
tax  any  more  thsm  the  truckers  welcomed 
the  nickel-a-gallon  on  gasoline.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  book  buyers,  however,  would  follow 
the  drivers  in  accepting  the  levy  without 
protest.  Revenues  produced  by  this  tax,  if 
spent  wisely  on  the  improvement  of  re- 
search libraries,  would  guarantee  that  read- 
ers will  have  better  books  to  buy  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

A  federal  initiative  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  research  libraries  would  be  a  wel- 
come signal  that  Uncle  Sam  expects  the 
nation  to  tip  its  hat,  instead  of  tapping  its 
head,  in  the  direction  of  those  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  scholarly  research.* 
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STAND  UP  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14,  1983 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  submit  this 
song  written  by  Mrs.  Anne  Weber,  a 
citizen  of  Forest  Park,  Ga.  This  song 
typifies  the  strength  and  courage  of 
this  country's  elder  citizens  and  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  they  know  this 
country  is  worth  fighting  for. 

Stand  Up 
We've  laid  to  rest  that  title  "senior  citizen." 
Some  label  we  acquired  at  "65." 
And  we've  sounded  this  message 
Throughout  our  legislation 
That  silver  hair  is  coming  back  in  style. 
The  tables  are  turning  on  this  generation. 
Our  numbers  are  increasing  every  day. 
We've  never  asked  for  anybody's  sympathy 
But  we  sure  got  tired  of  being  pushed  away. 
It's  time  we  all  Joined  our  hands  and  pulled 

together 
In  single  heart  to  voice  our  battle  cry. 
In  unity  to  God  and  for  this  country  just 

like  we  did  in  1945. 
Some  of  us  are  handicapped  and  wounded. 
Victims  of  life,  veterans  of  foreign  wars. 
So  for  all  of  those  who  cannot  stand  and 

Join  us  throughout  this  land. 
We  ask  you  now  to  Just  stand  up  in  your 

heart. 

CHORUS 

Stand  up.  Everybody  stand  up. 

Join  in  our  crusade. 

Sing  our  song. 

We've  lived  through  our  recessions,  depres- 
sions and  wars. 

And  we  still  think  our  nation's  worth  fight- 
ing for. 

We're  not  standing  still. 

We're  moving  on.« 


UNITED  STATES-CUBA 
RELATIONS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14,  1983 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  Florida's  proximity  to 
Cuba,  my  constituents  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  activities  of  Fidel 
Castro.  On  January  23,  John  McMul- 
lan,  executive  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  complained  about  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  toward  Castro's  Cuba. 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  reading  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McMullan's  colimui  follows: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Jan.  23.  19831 

United  States  Sleeps  While  Castro  Acts 

(By  John  McMullan) 

Victor  Palmieri  makes  a  living  handling 
crises. 

He  made  a  reputation  in  the  business 
world  straightening  out  Penn  Central,  but 
he  had  considerably  less  success  in  trying  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  Cuban  boatlift  nearly 
three  years  ago. 


Today  he  is  revisiting  the  scene  of  that 
failure.  South  Florida,  in  a  reflective  effort 
to  write  a  book  that  questions  what  U.S. 
policy  should  have  been  and  what  it  should 
be  if  such  situations  arise  again. 

He  is  able  to  laugh  a  little  now.  "When 
President  Carter  gave  me  the  assignment,  1 
wasn't  even  sure  where  Cuba  was,"  he  re- 
marks a  little  ruefully. 

I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Palmleri's  answers 
will  be,  but  his  visit  regenerated  my  own 
chain  of  thought. 

Could  the  Mariel  boatlift— that  ostensibly 
began  to  reunify  families  but  degenerated 
into  a  fiasco— happen  again,  from  C^ba  or 
someplace  else? 

The  answer  to  me  is  clearly  yes.  As  long  as 
unprincipled  despots  such  as  Fidel  Castro 
remain  in  power,  as  long  as  we  have  naive 
Presidents  in  the  White  House,  we  will  be 
vulnerable. 

Will  the  United  States  ever  recognize  that 
Communist  C:uba  is  not  just  South  Florida's 
problem,  but  affects  our  entire  nation? 

The  answer  to  that  is  not  until  a  U.S. 
President  with  a  grasp  of  history  wakes  up 
and  perceives  the  danger,  then  brings  it 
home  to  the  American  people. 
Can  nothing  be  done  about  Castro? 
Yes,  but  U.S.  Presidents  and  Congresses 
must  stop  viewing  him  as  an  insignificant 
blip  in  the  course  of  history  whose  threat 
will  expire  when  he  passes  from  power.  No 
U.S.  President  yet  has  had  the  vision  or  the 
stomach  to  start  action  against  Castro  and 
finish  it. 

In  short,  illegal  boatlifts.  in  which  a  C^iba 
can  dump  its  unwanted  onto  an  obliging 
neighbor,  remain  a  threat  because  the  fun- 
damental blunders  made  by  President 
Carter  out  of  misplaced  humanitarian  mo- 
tives are  likely  to  be  repeated  by  successive 
U.S.  Presidents  who  haven't  done  their 
homework. 

Mr.  Palmieri  still  attempts  to  defend  the 
President  who  called  him  out  of  the  private 
business  world  and  made  him  Coordinator 
of  Refugee  Affairs  in  1979,  primarily  to  deal 
with  the  feeding  and  care  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion displaced  Cambodians. 

But  the  facts  provide  little  defense.  Only 
16.000  Cubans  had  been  transported  to  Flor- 
ida to  Join  relatives  when  Mr.  Carter  unwit- 
tingly delivered  a  speech  on  May  5,  1980, 
that  included  the  unfortunate  phrase:  "We 
will  continue  to  provide  an  open  heart  and 
open  arms  to  refugees  seeking  freedom  from 
Communist  domination." 
That  was  an  incredible  gaffe. 
Already  the  alarms  were  sounding.  Re- 
turning Cubans  were  telling  of  being  forced 
to  bring  strangers  instead  of  relatives  back 
to  South  Florida.  Evidence  grew  that  crimi- 
nals and  loafers  and  misfits  were  being 
rounded  up  and  sent  in  their  stead.  We  in 
South  Florida  are  paying  the  price  today  in 
unemployment,  crime,  and  maladjustment 
to  society  of  many  in  that  avalanche  of 
125,000. 

Both  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan 
have  failed  to  exploit  the  one  advantage 
that  the  United  SUtes  had  in  that  boatlift, 
and  that  was  the  opportunity  to  return  the 
criminals  and  misfits  under  legitimate 
claims  of  a  violation  of  international  rules 
of  decency  and  law. 

Back  then,  out  of  loyalty  to  President 
Carter,  Mr.  Palmieri  seemed  to  disagree 
with  my  suggestion  that  Castro's  riffraff  be 
loaded  on  a  U.S.  destroyer  and  returned  to 
Havana  harbor.  Today  he  concedes  that 
Castro's  infamy  might  have  been  regarded 
as  an  act  of  war  upon  which  the  United 
States  Justifiably  could  have  retaliated. 
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In  fact,  it  now  appears,  such  a  response 
was  given  active  consideration.  It  was  dis- 
carded because  the  Carter  Administration 
was  unwilling  to  risk  possible  conf ronUtion 
with  Russia  or  lace  condemnation  as  a 
bully. 

Instead,  Mr.  Carter  listened  to  warnings 
that  there  would  be  riots  in  the  streets  of 
Miami,  and  swallowed  whatever  Castro  sent. 
Have  we  as  a  nation  become  so  pusillani- 
mous that  we  are  immobilized?  Where  else 
in  the  world  does  the  larger  nation  abjectly 
accept  the  illegal  acte  of  another,  fearing  to 
enforce  international  standards  of  decent 
conduct? 

There  is  little  reason  to  hope  for  any 
switch  in  attitude,  based  on  the  actions  of 
Mr.  Reagan  thus  far.  Worse,  recent  off-the- 
record  sessions  with  high  officials  in  the 
U.S.  SUte  Department  lead  to  the  sad  belief 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  has  re- 
treated from  the  hard  line  it  once  espoused 
and  has  accepted  a  live-and-let-llve  policy 
toward  C^uba. 

Mr.  Reagan  once  talked  tough,  but  now 
plays  soft.  He  and  his  cohorts  seem  deter- 
mined to  sweat  out  Mr.  Castro  in  the  absurd 
hope  that  when  he  finaUy  yields  power, 
through  death  or  assassination,  Marxism  in 
Cuba  will  die  with  him. 

"What  would  you  have  us  do?"  queried 
one  official  who  helps  set  U.S.  policy.  "Is 
Cuba  worth  a  showdown  with  Russia?  Over- 
reaction  could  be  worse  than  enduring 
Castro  for  another  20  years." 

The  consequences  of  this  miscalculation 
become  more  obvious  day  by  day. 

Grenada  1979.  Nicaragua  1979,  Suriname 
1983  . . .  the  march  of  Marxism  under  Cas- 
tro's banner  goes  on  within  the  American 
hemisphere. 

Rather  than  deal  directly  with  the  octo- 
pus itself,  the  United  SUtes  rushes  to  and 
fro  in  Latin  America  to  slash  at  a  tentacle 
here  and  there. 

If  we  have  a  policy  at  all,  it  is  a  no-win 
one.  Allies  such  as  Canada,  Britain,  and 
Japan  make  a  sieve  out  of  the  U.S.-imposed 
embargo  that  is  worse  than  no  embargo  at 

Twenty  more  years  of  Castro  mean  zo 
more  years  of  creeping  communism. 
Will  the  United  SUtes  wake  up  too  Ute?» 
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Proclamation 
Whereas,  many  thousands  of  veterans  of 
America's  armed  forces  have  served  this 
nation  in  times  of  both  peace  and  war.  and 
in  doing  so  have  thereby  assured  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  aU  her  people  as  this 
nation  enters  its  third  century  of  independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  more  than  a  million  veterans 
enter  Veterans  Administration  medical  fa- 
cilities nationwide  for  medical  attention  an- 
nually: and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration, 
for  the  tenth  consecutive  year,  has  orga- 
nized a  national  day  of  tribute  honoring  all 
hospitalized  veterans,  with  the  purpose  of 
urging  all  Americans  to  remember  these 
men  and  women  especially  on  this  day  and 
throughout  the  year,  and 

Whereas,  we  wish  to  express  to  the  pa- 
tients in  the  West  Haven  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center  our  concern  and  sin- 
cere appreciation. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Bruce  A.  Morrison,  do 
hereby  proclaim  February  14.  1983,  for  the 
"National  Salute  to  Hospitalized  Veterans" 
and  do  therefore  call  upon  all  our  citizens  to 
observe  the  occasion  in  fitting  ways  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  hospitalized  veterans  on  this 
day  and  each  day  of  the  year.* 


NA-nONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14, 1983 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
proclamation  declaring  February  14, 
1983.  "National  Salute  to  Hospitalized 
Veterans."  We  should  aU  be  aware 
that  this  is  a  very  significant  national 
day  of  observance  for  veterans  all 
around  the  country.  Please  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  those  who  served  us 
bravely  In  our  Nation's  time  of  need 
and  help  demonstrate  Congress  com- 
mitment to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  this  Nation's  veterans.  Providing  re- 
sponsible health  care  for  our  veterans 
is  a  commitment  we  must  all  uphold. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLIE  A. 
BENGEL.  SR. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14, 1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  commending  one 
of  my  constituents,  Charlie  A.  Bengel, 
Sr.  Charlie  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  "oldest  active  fireman  in  New 
Jersey"— an  achievement  which  I  be- 
lieve merits  our  attention. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Charlie's 
participation  is  solely  on  a  volunteer 
basis  and  is  exemplary  to  all  citizens 
of  the  importance  of  service  to  the 
community. 

Bom  November  15,  1893,  Charlie 
first  joined  the  Goodwill  Fire  Compa- 
ny in  1918.  From  that  beginning,  he 
served  in  a  nimiber  of  responsible  roles 
to  his  final  position  as  captain  of  fire 
police. 

Since  his  first  initiation  as  a  volun- 
teer fireman.  Charlie  has  responded  to 
more  than  6.000  fire  alarms  in  Wood- 
bury and  surrounding  communities 
and  withta  the  last  5  years,  he  has  at- 
tended more  than  80  percent  of  aU 

fires.  ,  . 

Needless  to  say,  Charlie  Bengel  Is 
worthy  of  this  tribute.  He  is  a  remark- 
able and  dedicated  man  whose  stamina 
and  contributions  to  my  constituents 
are  greatly  appreciated.  I  wish  him 
many  more  long  and  healthy  years.* 
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unexperienced    in 
heartier  things,   were   given   a 
good  life  in  the  Sunday, 
edition  of  the  Washing- 
Witter  Sara  Solovich  is  to  be 
for  panting  a  beautiful 
ife  in  one  of  America's 
cities.  Hail  to  Thee,  Oh 


Hail  ■  o  Thxx.  Oh  Bititau>! 
(1  ly  Sara  Solovich) 

"I  like  buff)  Jo.  The  lake's  polluted.  The 
elms  are  bllgl  ted.  The  weather  is  Gothic, 
full  of  phosphorescence  of 
decay."— John  Barth. 

HaU  Buffalo!  City  of  snow,  the  nation 
does  you  wror  g.  Tour  houses  (cheap!)  have 
enough  wainstotlng  to  make  Washingtonl- 
ans  climb  the  r  $200,000  walls.  Your  pizze- 
And  what  pizza!  Just  the 
memory  of  y  >ur  chicken  wings,  beer-bat- 
tered fish  f ri  »  and  beef  on  kimmelweck 
makes  me  wc  sp  with  himger.  True,  your 
downtown  loo  a  like  postwar  Dresden.  But 
you  have  neit  bborboods  where  priests  still 
hear  confessio  ss  in  Polish,  great  bars  (more 
per  capita  thi  n  any  other  city  in  the  coun- 
Chrlstmases. 

Now  I  live  i|i  Washington,  closeted  in  an 
apartment  th^t  would  fit  Into  my  old  living 
room,  homesi^  as  I  watch  a  blizzard  bring 
the  capital  to  ts  knees. 

People  find  t  amusing  that  I  once  lived  in 
Buffalo,  the  n  ition's  armpit.  A  most  beloved 
armpit,  I  tell  them.  Being  from  Buffalo  is 
like  being  Pol  Ish  or  Jewish:  You  can  poke 
fun  at  it  youi  lelf .  but  outsiders  watch  out. 
When  CBJB  ntwsman  Morley  Safer  reviled 
Buffalo  restau  rants  on  the  air  two  years  ago 
as  specializiiii  in  "greasy,  impenetrable 
eggs,  burnt  ttcon  and  slow  service,"  the 
mailhags  at  ( S8  headquarters  overflowed 
with  more  th  m  2,000  outraged  complaints 
from  Buffalo  ilans.  Safer,  whose  boas  is 
from  Buffalo  was  proded  into  mairtng  a 
public  apology— in  Buffalo— where  he  tried 
to  undo  the  damage  by  explaining  that 
"Buffalo  is  Jul  t  one  of  those  buzzwords. 

But  while  tt  e  rest  of  the  country  chuckles 
at  Johnny  (arson's  blizzard  Jokes  (and 
where  do  yoi  i  think  his  suits  are  made? 
That's  right.  ]j  Buffalonians  have  the  last 
laugh. 

I  had  some 
York  and  thei 


friends  come  down  from  New 
were  thrilled.  They  were  able 
to  get  the  boAks  they  wanted  because  they 
weren't  sold  o  it.  They  were  able  to  go  to  all 
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the  movies  they  wanted  and  not  wait  in  line. 
Some  of  them  are  making  six  figures— and  I 
live  much  better  than  they  do.  They're  all 
envious  of  me  because  I  live  in  Buffalo.  See, 
I  live  in  a  neighborhood  where  I  can  walk 
around  at  night.  Esthetlcally,  I  live  like  a 
millionaire.  My  bouse  would  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion in  Washington.  So  I'm  not  playing  in 
Washington's  philharmonic  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  is  Just  as 
good.— Monte  Hoffman,  cellist.  Buffalo 
Philhaimonlc  Orchestra  and  20-year  resi- 
dent of  Buffalo. 

A  millionaire  businessman  and  philan- 
thropist from  Buffalo  named  Max  Jacobs 
once  told  a  reporter  that  his  three  favorite 
cities  in  the  world  are  Jerusalem.  New  York 
and  Buffalo— not  necessarily  in  that  order. 
"You  think  this  city  is  nice?"  An  11-year-oId 
boy  challenged  every  Israeli  he  met  during 
his  father's  one-year  sabbatical  in  Jerusa- 
lem. "You  should  see  Buffalo." 

Leaving  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  worst  fates 
that  can  befall  a  Buf  falonlan.  I  know  a  fed- 
eral train  Inspector,  promoted  to  a  prestigi- 
ous Job  in  New  York  City,  who  contemplat- 
ed quitting  before  reacting  a  compromise: 
he  commutes  on  weekends  to  Buffalo,  much 
to  the  disbelief  of  his  coworkers  who  think 
they  live  in  the  world's  greatest  city.  Last 
year,  a  group  of  Buffalo  lawyers  exiled  to 
Texas  celebrated  a  Bills-Cowboys  game  with 
three  pimas,  chicken  wings  and  liosher 
corned  beef  all  flown  In  from  Buffalo. 

"I  was  thinking  y'all  might  call  this  story 
The  Spirit  of  Buffalo  Lives  On.  We  moan 
for  a  good  slice  of  Idelbasa.  They  Just  don't 
Imow  what  pizza  is  here.  Terrible  stuff  that 
tastes  like  commeal.  And  no  one's  ever 
heard  of  chicken  wings  as  an  appetizer.  And 
you  luiow  what  I  miss  the  most?  John  and 
Mary's  submarines.  God,  what  I'd  give  for  a 
good  hard  Italian  roll  and  the  onions  and 
the  peppers.  You  know  how  they  fry  it  up 
like  that?"— Larry  Wolfish,  lawyer,  1982. 

I  know,  Larry. 

My  husband  and  I  left  Buffalo  last  No- 
vember after  3Vi  years— and  only  because 
the  newspaper  that  employed  us  both,  the 
Courier-Express,  folded.  We  were  devastat- 
ed, but  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  we 
should  abandon  our  careers  for  a  life  in  Buf- 
falo. FYlends,  however,  were  shocked  that 
we  would  leave.  "You  have  to  leave  Buffa- 
lo?" one  woman  asked  incredulously,  on 
learning  that  my  husband  had  accepted  a 
Job  offer  in  Washington.  "I  am  so  sorry." 
When  I  told  my  dentist,  he  only  grimaced 
and  said.  "Good  luck,  you're  going  to  need 
it." 

Visitors  don't  always  see  the  attractions  of 
this  city.  No  wonder— its  grain  and  steel 
mlUs  are  largely  abandoned  and  many  of 
the  buildings  on  Main  Street  are  window- 
smashed  and  inhabited  by  pigeons.  But 
these  visitors  fall  to  look  beyond  the  obvi- 
ous—past the  eight  months  of  winter  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce's  frenetic  "Talk- 
ing Proud"  campaign  ("Four  distinct  sea- 
sons! Buffalo's  air  is  more  than  twice  as 
clean  as  Houston's.  Visitors  can  sample  a 
different  restaurant  every  night  of  the  week 
for  more  than  five  years  without  returning 
to  the  same  place.") 

No  matter  what  the  chamber  says,  Buffa- 
lo is  not  a  good  city  to  visit.  It  is  meant  to  be 
lived  In. 

It  is  a  city  of  neighborhoods:  Polish,  Irish, 
Black,  Italian.  It  has  pockets— big  ones— 
where  the  English  language  will  get  you  no- 
where. Turn  a  comer  and  you'll  run  into  a 
Polish  restaurant  serving  czamina,  duck 
blood  soup.  Turn  another,  and  you'll  find 
one  of  five  houses  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd 
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Wright  between  1903  and  1908.  Mark  Twain 
was  once  editor  of  The  Buffalo  Express, 
which  later  merged  with  the  Courier  to 
form  my  now-defunct  newspaper.  Though 
he  later  described  that  year-and-a-half  as 
the  worst  In  his  life  (his  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
stillborn  child  in  Buffalo),  he  retained 
enough  feeling  for  the  place  to  bequeath 
the  original  manuscript  of  "The  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn"  to  the  city's  library. 

Twain  enjoyed  rowing  on  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Niagara  River— so  much  so  that  Charles 
Brady,  former  chairman  of  the  English  De- 
partment at  Canlslus  College  in  Buffalo, 
says.  "I  always  had  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  got  into 
the  Mississippi  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

The  City  of  Buffalo  has  350,000  people, 
105,000  fewer  than  It  did  in  1970.  It  was 
founded  in  1800  by  Germans  and  Alsatians 
(who  are  generally  held  accountable  for  the 
nasal  twang  in  the  classic  Buffalo  accent— a 
Buffalonlan  is  from  "Buff-low"),  incorporat- 
ed as  a  city  in  1832,  and,  in  between,  burned 
by  the  British  after  the  Americans  burned 
York,  the  capital  of  upper  Canada. 

Buffalo  has  sent  two  men  to  the  White 
House— Millard  Fillmore  and  Grover  (^eve- 
land.  William  McKlnley  was  assassinated  in 
Buffalo  in  1901.  It  is  the  home  of  actress 
Katharine  Cornell,  who  opened  a  new  play 
in  Buffalo  whenever  possible,  Buffalo  Bob 
"Howdy  Doody"  Smith,  humorist  Mark 
Russell  and  funk  star  Rick  James,  who 
maintains  an  estate  in  a  nearby  wealthy 
suburb. 

It  is  also  the  home  of  the  roll-top  desk, 
the  Pierce- Arrow  car  (America's  short-lived 
answer  to  the  Rolls-Royce),  the  air  condi- 
tioner and  the  electric  chair.  The  first  man 
to  be  electrocuted  In  that  chair  was  from 
Buffalo.  And,  in  1896.  Main  Street,  Buffalo, 
became  the  first  street  in  the  United  States 
to  be  Ut  with  electricity. 

Today,  anyone  with  a  Job  can  live  like  a 
king  in  Buffalo.  Less  than  $60,000  buys  a 
sturdy  Victorian  house  with  stained  glass 
windows,  a  turret  or  two.  fireplaces,  butler's 
pantry,  beamed  dining  room  ceiling  and  slid- 
ing oak  doors.  One  Washington  couple  was 
forced  to  buy  a  mansion  when  they  moved 
to  Buffalo  last  year,  simply  to  avoid  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  from  the  sale  of  their  Capitol 
Hill  townhouse. 

There  are  other  amenities.  Buffalo  has 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  modem  art  collec- 
tions. Its  philharmonic  is  first-rate.  Dela- 
ware Park's  367.61  rolling  acres  were  laid 
out  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  designer 
of  New  York's  Central  Park  and  Buffalo 
itself  was  designed  by  Pierre  de  L'Enfant, 
the  same  engineer  who  designed  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  public  schools'  "magnet  pro- 
gram" is  fast  becoming  luiown  as  one  of  the 
country's  most  successful  at  creating  inte- 
grated classrooms.  There  is  a  renowned 
cancer  clinic  and  children's  hospital.  Its 
football  fans  are  maniacs:  the  Bills  draw 
among  the  largest  crowds  in  the  National 
Football  League.  When  they  complain 
about  their  city,  Buffalonians  usually  point 
to  the  absence  of  a  major  league  baseball 
team. 

The  weather— which  is  awful— desn't 
bother  them.  Only  Caribou,  Me.,  Syracuse. 
N.Y.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  and  Lander.  Wyo.,  re- 
ceive more  snow  than  Buffalo,  according  to 
the  record  boolcs.  But  when  'Best  Friends." 
the  movie  starring  Goldie  Hawn  and  Burt 
Reynolds,  was  filmed  in  Buffalo  last  Febru- 
ary, it  was  baseball  weather  outside.  The 
filmmakers  had  to  rent  snow-making  equip- 
ment from  nearby  ski  resorts  to  meet  the 
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demands  of  the  script.  When  Denver  was 
buried  under  snow  on  Christmas  Eve.  it  was 
64  degrees  in  Buffalo.  Did  the  national  net- 
works, those  meticulous  chroniclers  of  every 
snowflake  that  falls  in  the  "Blizzard  Cap- 
ital." take  note?  Nooooo. 

Buffalonians  eat  up  the  cold.  Ice  rinks  are 
booked  solid  20  hours  a  day  seven  days  a 
week  In  winter.  An  inch  of  snow  may  close 
Washington  National  Airport,  but  Buffalon- 
ians drive  through  anything.  Only  once 
were  they  forced  to  walk.  That  was  during 
the  Blizzard  of  '77,  when  hundreds  of  cars 
were  buried  under  12-foot  drifts  and  the 
U.S.  Army  baimed  cars  from  the  street. 

The  blizzard.  Buffalonians  try  to  shrug  it 
off.  They've  even  commemorated  it  with  an 
annual  "Blizzard  Ball."  But  the  blizzard  has 
sunk  into  the  city's  consciousness.  Four- 
wheel  drives  became  mighty  popular  after 
the  blizzard.  Some  Buffalonians  get  testy 
when  the  word  "blizzard"  is  mentioned. 

"The  blizzard?  The  blizzard?  What  about 
the  blizzard?  What  about  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  out  west?  Why  is  their  reputation 
any  better  than  ours?  This  is  something  1 
don't  understand.  I'll  tell  you  a  story.  A  few 
years  ago,  there  was  a  boy  outside  on  the 
street.  He  wallcs  by  my  house  and  uses  the 
nastiest  word,  so  I  say  to  him.  There's  no 
reason  to  use  language  like  that.  But  he 
says  the  same  four-letter  word  to  me  again, 
so  the  l)oy  on  the  porch  next  door  gets  up 
and  says  to  him.  Don't  you  talk  to  my  aunt 
like  that.  And  I'm  not  his  aunt,  I'm  his 
neighbor.  But  that's  Buffalo."— Josephine 
Bonda,  a  Buffalo  resident  since  she  arrive 
from  Unello.  Itlay.  70  years  ago,  when  she 
was4Vt. 

So  what's  the  problem?  You  say  the  whole 
coimtry  wouldn't  be  laughing  if  Buffalo  was 
such  a  hot-shot  city?  You  can't  stomach  the 
idea  that  you  haven't  lived  unless  you've 
lived  in  Buffalo? 
Well,  Buffalo  does  have  problems. 
Big  ones. 

It  is  a  city  where  old  friends  renew  ac- 
quaintance on  the  unemployment  line.  Job- 
lessness is  now  15.5  percent  and  that  doesn't 
include  an  additional  3,900  steelworkers, 
many  of  them  Buffalo  residents,  who  face 
permanent  layoff  sometime  this  year  when 
Bethlehem  Steel  ends  all  steel  production  in 
nearby  Lackawanna.  In  the  last  year.  Mobil 
Oil  closed  its  Buffalo  refinery.  The  death  of 
the  Courier-Express  put  1,100  people  on  the 
street.  Two  downtown  department  stores 
have  closed.  So  have  dozens  of  small  busi- 


nesses. 

Soup  kitchens  and  emergency  food  pan- 
tries are  flourishing.  One  sociologist  says 
that  one  of  every  three  people  In  the  Buffa- 
lo area  is  directly  on  public  assistance  or  in 
a  family  with  at  least  one  major  wage 
earner  unemployed.  That  makes  welfare  the 
county's  only  growth  industry. 

The  city  is  trying  to  turn  itself  around. 
There  Is  about  $1  billion  in  new  construc- 
tion downtown.  Half  is  for  a  subway  along 
Main  Street.  The  city  is  letting  this  will 
bring  the  public  back  to  Buffalo's  business 
district.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  being 
spent  on  waterfront  development,  a  new 
hotel  and  two  new  office  buildings. 

But  the  city  is  bleeding.  I'll  never  forget  a 
walk  I  toolc  up  a  deserted  Main  Street  one 
Saturday  afternoon  last  year.  It  was  a  ghost 
town.  For  a  mile,  my  only  company  was  a 
paciL  of  wild  dogs. 

For  the  first  time,  friends  wonder  if  Buf- 
falo will  pull  out  of  its  slump.  They  are  be- 
wildered. The  city  has  suffered  one  blow 
after  another.  The  immediate  tragedy  is 
that  thousands  of  people  are  hungry  or  out 
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of  work.  Over  the  long  term,  a  style  of  life 
that  people  from  the  big  city  don't  under- 
stand is  threatened.  For  Buffalo  offers  bal- 
ance. It  has  backyards.  The  country  is  10 
minutes  away.  One  can  comfortably  raise  a 
famUy  there  and  still  enjoy  the  oUtural  ad- 
vantages of  city  life. 

"I  can  walk  the  IVi  bloclcs  from  my  office 
to  the  courthouse  and  say  hello  to  10  guys  I 
went  to  school  with.  That  has  a  value.  You 
can  piclt  up  the  phone  and  make  an  oral  ar- 
rangement with  another  attorney- you 
don't  have  to  have  a  signed  sworn  stipula- 
tion to  do  everything.  If  your  word  isn't 
worth  something,  that's  very  soon  discov- 
ered. The  courthouse  is  Just  around  the 
comer  from  the  BAC  [Buffalo  Athletic 
(Hub],  so  I  can  have  a  workout  during 
lunch.  The  BAC  is  one  block  from  the  park- 
ing deck,  so  my  little  world  is  pretty  com- 
forUble.  By  the  time  I  get  out  of  the  BAC 
after  work,  traffic  is  clear  and  I  suppose  the 
reduced  stress  level  is  worth  something, 
too."— Bernard  Brodsky,  University  of  Buf- 
falo law  school  graduate  who  worked  in 
Washington,  Atlanta  and  Hong  Kong  before 
coming  home  to  Buffalo  for  the  "quality  of 
life." 

Buffalo  is  a  litUe  big  town  where  real 
estate  agents  can  drive  through  familiar  ter- 
ritory and  identify  each  house  by  owner, 
price  tag  and  present  marriage.  When  my 
husband  and  I  bought  our  house,  the  seller 
turned  out  to  be  buying  his  new  house  from 
our  lawyer.  To  complete  the  cycle,  the 
lawyer  had  just  bought  his  new  house  from 
a  woman  who  was  bidding  against  us  for  the 
same  house  that  we  eventually  purchased. 

This.  In  a  city  of  350,000  people.  But 
that's  a  typical  Buffalo  story. 

Another:  When  my  husband  and  I  lost  our 
Jobs  last  year,  my  son's  nursery  school  im- 
mediately offered  him  a  scholarship.  A 
scholarship  for  a  2-year-old!  That  he  should 
have  grown  up  in  Buffalo.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Coworessioral 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wlU  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  15.  1983,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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MEEnnos  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  16 

1:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Enviroimiental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
Enviroiunental    Protection    Agency's 
budget  on  State  and  local  programs. 

SEM06 
):30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  national  economy. 

SD-192 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System's  first  monetary 
policy  report  for  1983. 

SD-538 

Coimnerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  66.  to  create  a  Ju- 
risdictional framework  to  apportion 
the  authority  regulating  cable  systems 
between  the  Federal  and  SUte  govern- 
ments, and  to  provide  for  a  competi- 
tive marketplace  for  cable  systems  in 
the  telecommunications  industry. 

8R-253 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  of 
Social  Security  Reform. 

8D-215 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  its  sub- 
committee assignments,  committee's 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  98th  Con- 
gress, and  the  nomination  of  Donald 
L.  Dotson.  of  Peiuisylvania.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

SD-490 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1983. 

8R-301 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget  ^,      , 

To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  corunirrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

8D-808 

Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

8D-106 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  which  fall  within  its  leglsU- 
tive  Jurisdiction,  and  to  consider  rec- 
ommendaUons  which  it  wlU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Conunlttee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SR-418 

Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  armual  report. 

2325  Raybum  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
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11:00  Lm. 
Forelsn  Reltitions 
Business 
nations 
Virginia 
Eimer, 
Director 
trol 


1  neetins.  to  consider  the  noml- 
of  Kenneth  L.  Adelman,  of 
to  be  Director,  and  Manfred 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant 
both  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
Agency. 

SD-419 


cf 


and  Disarmament . 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriatibns 


Energy  and 
mittee 
To  hold 
timates 
and  wat^r 


h  tarings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ror  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
development  programs. 

SD-192 


Armed 
To  meet 


Services 


in  closed  session  to  receive  a 
worldwile  Intelligence  briefing  from 
officials  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

S-407,  Capitol 

hearings  in  preparation  for 

the  first  concurrent  resolu- 

the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 


Budget 
To  contliiie 
reportiip 
tion  on 
sional  biidget. 


8:30  aan. 


AppropriatI  ons 


Labor, 
cation, 
mittee 
To  hold 


Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
ind  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


t  earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partmei  t  of  Labor. 

SD-192 


9:30  a.m. 

Banking,  Hbusing, 
IntemationiU 

Policy 
To  resui^e 

status 


tHe 


To 
a 

tion 
systems 
SUte 
a 

system! 
dustry. 


iSut  i»i 


Finance 

Health 
To  continue 
develop 
ment 
nursint 


aid 


tee 
To  hold 
timatei 
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Water  Development  Subcom- 


SD-608 


FEBRUARY  17 


and  Urban  Affairs 
Finance     and     Monetary 
^bcommittee 

oversight  hearings  on  the 
the  International  debt. 

SD-S38 

Commerce.  jScience.  and  Transportation 
Communia  tions  Subcommittee 

I  contli  ue  hearings  on  S.  66,  to  create 

Juris4ictional  framework  to  appor- 

authority   regulating  cable 

between    the    Federal    and 

governments,  and  to  provide  for 

comi  etitive  marketplace  for  cable 

in  the  telecommunications  in- 


SR-2S3 


immlttee 

hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ystem    for    hospitals,    skilled 
facilities,  and  other  providers. 
SD-215 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  contii  lue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olution i  requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expanses  for  1983. 

SR-301 
10:00 
Agricultun 
To  hold 
for  fall 
tural 
expand 

of  agrl^tural 
ucts. 


,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
tiearings  on  S.  251,  to  provide 
trade  practices  in  the  agricul- 
i^arket.  and  to  encourage  and 
the  export  volume  and  value 
commodities  and  prod- 
other  related  measures. 

SD-628 
Appropriations 
HUD-Indei  «ndent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
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American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Army  cemeterial  expenses,  and 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

SI>-608 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  96.  to  establish 
the  Lee  Metcalf  Wilderness  and  Man- 
agement Area  in  the  State  of  Mon- 


learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 


February  U,  1983 


SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 

and  1984  for  the  international  security 

assistance  program. 

SD-419 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  automobile  safety, 
focusing    on    the    durability    of    car 
bumpers. 

SR-253 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
develop  a  medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment   system    for    hospitals,    skilled 
nursing  facilities,  and  other  providers. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  251.  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  trade  practices  in  the  agri- 
cultural market,  and  to  encourage  and 
expand  the  export  volume  and  value 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts, and  other  related  measures. 

SD-628 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  require  the  usage  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing in  connection  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  section  503 
certified  development  companies  pro- 
gram. 

SR-428A 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 


FEBRUARY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings,  in  closed 
session,  on  the  world  petroleum  out- 
look for  1983. 

S-407.  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
tary policy  report  for  1983. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

SD-608 
Finance 
To    hold    hearings    on    unemployment 
issues. 

SD-21S 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General's  new  domestic  security  inves- 
tigating guidelines. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

SD-608 

FEBRUARY  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
world  petroleum  outlook  for  1983. 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  242.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  opportu- 
nities in  existing  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  labor  intensive  programs,  to 
provide  incentives   for  employers  to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand   retraining   opportunities   for 
dislocated  workers. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
national  economy. 

SD-192 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
tary policy  report  for  1983. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration.  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

SR-253 


Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1983,  and  proposed 
regulations  for  Senate  mass  mailings. 

SR-301 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction, 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  Its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To   resume   hearings   on   recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

SD-21S 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  Indian 
programs. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Research  and 
Special  Programs  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-116 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  to  consid- 
er those  matters  and  programs  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction, with  a  view  toward  submit- 
ting its  views  and  budgetary  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Barbara  J.  Mahone.  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member,  and  John  C.  Miller,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  General  Counsel,  both  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity. 

SD-342 


FEBRUARY  23 

9:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  242,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  opportu- 
nities in  existing  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  labor  intensive  programs,  to 
provide   incentives   for  employers  to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand   retraining   opportunities    for 
dislocated  workers. 

SD-628 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  reform. 

SD-21S 

Oovenimental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the 
nature  of  organized  crime  as  it  exists 
today  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region  of 
the  United  States. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

>  SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics.  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, and  to  review  the  financial  dis- 
closure  provisions   of   the   Ethics   in 
Government  Act  of  1978. 

SE>-562 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellquency 
Prevention  Act  (P.L.  93-415). 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973. 

SR-428A 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  Consumer 
Information  Center,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

SD-124 


Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety.  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SE>-138 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  sUtus 
of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Fund. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

SD-215 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
nature  of  organized  crime  as  it  exists 
today  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee. 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  general 
agricultural  outlook,  and  the  overall 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministrations. 

SD-192 

Select  on  Ethics 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

S-126.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  25 

8:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  70.  to  delete  cer- 
tain IRS  provisions  which  treat  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  separately  with  re- 
spect to  living  expense  deductions. 

SD-215 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1984    for 
Indian  programs. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for    the    Consumer    Product    Safety 
Commission. 

SR-253 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  inteUigence  matters. 
S-407.  Capitol 


tfk«  J^£k. 
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•■EBRUARYaS 


9:00  ajn. 
Commerce, 
To  hold 


i  cience.  and  Truuportation 
he  iringB  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizi  ng  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  1  rational  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric A  Iministration,  Department  of 
Commert  e,  focusing  on  ocean  and 
coastal  pfograms. 

SR-2S3 


10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 
Foreign 
To  hold 
sistance 
of  SUte. 


Ope  ations  Subcommittee 

h>arings  to  review  foreign  as- 
>rograms  of  the  Department 

SD-192 


1:30  p.m. 

C(xnmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Suqcommittee 
To  hold 


hcirings) 


on  proposed  legislation 
authorizfcg  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  :  ioard.  and  to  review  the 
budget  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SR-2S3 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriatif^ 
Agriculture, 
lated 
To  hold 
timates 
ricultura 
cultural 


Ag<  nciesi 
hcutegs( 
f)r 


Transpoi  tation, 

Stockyarps 

mentof 


Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
Cooperative  Service.  Agri- 
Marketing  Service,  Office  of 
and  the  Packers  and 
Administration.    Depart- 
j  kgriculture. 

8D-124 


10:00 
Appropriaticks 
Foreign  Operations 
To  hold 

timates 

progranu 

focusing 

sistance, 

trol,  migration 

and 


heuings  ( 
f>r 


Appropriatio  as 


committ^ 
To  hold 
timates 
tional 


Environmental 
To  hold 
funds 
1987  for 
432, 

date  for 
Clean 


10:30 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold 


recommc  ndations 
from  the 
lea. 
Heart,  aiid 


2HN)pjn, 
Appropriatl<^ 
Interior  and 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 
Bureau 


MARCHl 


Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 

fisc&l  year  1984  for  certain 

of  the  Department  of  State. 

on  international  security  as- 

intemational  narcotics  con- 

and  refugee  assistance. 


antlt  Errorism. 


S-126.  Capitol 
Transportat|>n  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


he  urings( 


f  >r  I 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
Trfuiqportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Woriu 

Pollution  Subcommittee 

h4arings  on  S.  431,  authorizing 

fiscal  years  1983  through 

clean  water  programs,  and  S. 

the   1984  compliance 

certain  requirements  of  the 

W^ter  Act. 

SD-406 


for 


ext  inding 


qearings  to  receive  legislative 

for  fiscal  year  1984 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 

Mil|tary    Order   of    the    Purple 

World  War  I  Veterans. 

SR-32S 


Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 


hearings  ( 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

'or  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

BClnes  of  the  Department  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Interior  and  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  nuclear  fission  and  uranium  supply 
and  enrichment. 

SD-192 

MARCH  2 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
izing   funds    for    fiscal    years    1983 
through    1987    for   clean    water   pro- 
grams, and  S.  432,  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  recommen- 
dations which  it  will  make  thereon  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service.  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget's  Circular 


February  U,  198S 


February  U,  1983 


A-9S,  focusing  on  Federal  planning  re- 
quirements for  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1987  for  clean  water  pro- 
grams, and  S.  432.  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  in- 
demnification of  and  contributions  to 
Government  contractors. 

SD-562 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  certain  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

MARCH  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration. 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals, all  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 

MARCH  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  voluntary  contributions  to 


international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations. 

SD-192 

MARCH  8 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Forel^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
SUtes. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Conrail. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
those  items  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

SD-366 

'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Edu- 
cation for  Economic  Security  Act,  and 
to  review  math  and  science  education 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

SEM30 

11:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-19a 

MARCH9 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
sUtus  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
unr. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Bar- 
rien  Compliance  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act, 
and  to  review  math  and  science  educa- 
tion programs  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proixwed  legislation 
providing   for  veterans'   health  care 
services. 

SR-418 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MARCH  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on  fisher- 
ies programs. 

SR-2S3 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  health 
and  future  prospects  of  defined  bene- 
fit pension  plans  under  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Vor9\ga  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  occurring 
from  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  imiUtion  controUed  sub- 
stances, known  as  look-alike  drugs. 

SD-628 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

8-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-192 


2161 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on 
weather  and  satellite  programs. 

SR-253 

MARCH  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tare. 

SD-124 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  336.  to  revise  pro- 
hibitions against  persons  guilty  of 
crimiiuJ  offenses  holding  specified  of- 
fices or  positions,  and  clarifying  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  relating  to  the  detection  of  an 
investigation  of  criminal  violations  re- 
lating to  ERISA. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comjnisslon. 

SD-138 

10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  (Including 
P.L.  480).  Office  of  International  Co- 
operation and  Development,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  De- 
partment of  energy. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
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2162 


10:00  a.m. 


Appropria  Lions 

Transport  itlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
commi  ttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es' 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Civil  /jeronautics  Board. 

SD-138 
Human  Resources 
Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 


an  I 


*Labor 
Education , 
mittec 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
establ^hing  a  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  lAf  fairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing   educational   assistance   for 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriajtions 

Interior  a^d  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold 
timat^ 
tional 
and  trie 
cation 


9:30  a.m. 


To  hold 
timat^ 
Federal 
the 
and 


10:30  a.m. 
Veterans' 
To  hold 


Appropri)  tions 

aiid 


Energy 
mitte< 
To  hold 
timat4s 
and 
the 
on 


JMI 


MARCH  1« 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 

Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 

Commission. 

SD-192 


MARCH  17 


Appropria  tions 

Agricultui  e.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated i  Lgencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate s  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
ricultt  ral  Research  Service.  Coopera- 
tive St  ate  Research  Service.  Extension 
Servic  >.  and  the  National  Agriculture 
Libraiy.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transport  ition  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
comm:  ttee 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

Railroad    Administration    of 

department    of    Transportation. 

National  Railroad  Passenger 

Corporation  (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 


Affairs 
hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  i  lMVETS  and  the  Blinded  Veter- 
ans Association. 

SD-828 
2:00  p.m. 
AppropriAions 

Interior  afid  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate s  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  of  the  De- 
partm  snt  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 


SD-192 
Water  Development  Subcom- 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 

#ater  development  programs  of 

Efepartment  of  Energy,  focusing 

energy  defense  activities. 

SD-192 


at(mic( 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  21 

2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

SI>-192 

MARCH  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  Statistical 
Research  Service,  and  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  broken  family, 
focusing  on  its  effects  on  children. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  and  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family,  and  Himian  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue   hearings   on   the   broken 
family,    focusing    on    its    effects    on 
adults. 

SD-S38 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
status  of  construction  of  certain  veter- 
ans facilities. 

SR-418 


February  U,  1983 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs. Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  depart- 
mental administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRILS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 


February  U,  1983 


Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  6 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  7 

9:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration.  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Office 
of  Rural  Development  Policy,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  12 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  20 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration,  Department   of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

SD-138 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-192 

2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 


APRIL  13 

10:00 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtion  of  vocational  education 

programs. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  14 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-192 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  adoption  serv- 
ices. 

SD-828 

Labor  and  Himmn  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
ImplemenUtion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 


10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  overalght  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  Educa- 

"°"  SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' health  care  services,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  educational  as- 
sistance for  certain  members  of  the 

Armed  Forces.  

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  fossU 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska   Natural    Gas   Transportation 

System. 

SD-192 

APRIL  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 


APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. .^  ,„^ 

SD-124 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisUtlon 
authorizing  funds  for  child  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs. 

SD-828 

Lal>or  and  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
ImplemenUtion  of  bUingual  education 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 

"'"°°-  SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations  . 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation related  programs.       ___.„2 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transporUtion  related  programs. 

SD-124 
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2:00  pjn 
Appropriations 

Interior  anf  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 
partmett 


t  earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 


APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transporta  :ion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
commit  «e 
To    contnue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  traqsportation  related  programs. 

SD-192 

Veterans'  /  f fairs 
To  hold  ( versight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
vene h  ialth  effects  from  exposure  to 
ra<Mati«yi.  and  other  related  matters. 

SR-418 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  an^  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 


I  gearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
land  antl  water  conservation  fund. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 


VMO 
ApiMvpriatlons 


HUD-Indeqendent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 


I^earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal      Emergency      Management 
Agency   and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

SD-124 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  anp  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  kearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatei  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Strateg  k:  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the 
Naval  E>etroleum  Reserves.  Depart- 
ment o|  Energy. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1CAY3 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 
2:00  pja. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

SD-138 

MATS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXJD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 

MAY  12 

10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 

**^  SR-418 

MAY  23 

10:00  aan. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
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programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

MAY  24 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

JUNE  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JULY  13 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 

JULY  20 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  management  in  Implementing  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems  at  mul- 
tiple VA  hospital  sites. 

SR-418 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 
February  14, 1983. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday.  February  15, 1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nhix.  Jr., 
Speaker  o/  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  as  You  have  created 
all  people  to  live  in  harmony,  so  give 
us  the  wisdom  and  desire  to  live  with 
all  in  peace.  We  admit  that  we  too 
often  go  our  own  way  without  enough 
regard  for  the  needs  of  those  about  us. 
Teach  us  to  be  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  colleagues  and  friends  that  we 
may  enrich  their  lives  and  ours 
through  genuine  interest  and  compas- 
sion. Ever  remind  us  of  the  beauty  of 
Your  kingdom,  where  good  will  reigns 
and  Your  grace  supports  each  one. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion's industrial  heartland  is  not  "on 
the  mend"— it  is  deteriorating.  In  the 
Toledo  area  alone,  2,700  more  people 
lost  their  jobs  between  November  and 
December.  In  the  last  2  years,  our 
local  economy  has  lost  10.800  manu- 
facturing jobs.  With  history  as  our 
strongest  evidence,  we  know  that  real 
economic  growth  cannot  occur  unless 
our  Industrial  work  force  is  on  the  job. 
There    have    been    many    eloquent 
words  spoken  on  this  floor  regarding 
the  plight  of  our  Nation's  unemployed. 
I  believe,  though,  that  the  most  mean- 
ingful are  those  spoken  by  the  people 
suffering  the  indignity  of  being  out  of 
work.   Words   and   phrases   such    as 
"We're   desperate.   I   can't   feed   my 
family,  how  do  I  pay  the  doctor  bills, 
and  I've  been  working  all  my  life,  and 
now  I'm  losing  my  home,"  are  recur- 
rent in  the  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  my  constituents. 

All  that  the  unemployed  in  my  dis- 
trict are  asking  for  is  a  chance  to  work 
again.  The  faith  and  hope  that  hard- 
working Americans  have  in  our  Nation 
has  been  put  to  a  great  test  of  late.  I 
reject  the  premise  that  putting  people 
back  to  work  is  too  costly  and  that 
jobs  programs  are  ineffective.  I  believe 
that  to  object  to  a  jobs  program  is  to 
object  to  recovery  itself. 

We  in  Congress  must  take  immedi- 
ate, decisive  action  to  put  people  to 
work.  Most  importantly,  we  must  re- 
store their  belief  and  trust  In  our  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  respond  to  their 
needs— the  very  foundation  upon 
which  this  Congress  stands. 


free  speech  that  is  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment. 

The  Court  was  sharply  divided  on 
that  decision,  and  the  opinion  has 
been  widely  disputed  ever  since. 

It  will  take  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  Congress  the  undisputed 
authority  to  control  campaign  spend- 
ing. Today,  I  am  Introducing  just  such 
an  amendment. 

This  is  a  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing procedure,  but  It  is  essential  If  we 
are  going  to  succeed  In  taking  Con- 
gress off  the  auction  block. 


CONGRESS  MUST  TAKE  IMMEDI- 
ATE DECISIVE  ACTION  TO  PUT 
PEOPLE  TO  WORK 
(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  my  district  In  Ohio 
where  more  than  52,000  men  and 
women  are  out  of  work,  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  14.3  percent.  While  some 
here  In  Washington  were  rejoicing 
over  recent  statistics  about  the  econo- 
my, the  word  from  Ohio's  Ninth  Dis- 
trict Is  that  conditions  are  getting 
worse.  The  area  jobless  rate  has 
notched  up  again,  an  additional  1.3 
percent  since  November. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REFORM 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  must  act  decisively  to  reform 
the  financing  of  campaigns  for  public 
office. 

Special  Interest  political  action  com- 
mittees spent  $186  million  to  Influence 
the  last  election. 

We  know  they  did  not  all  spend 
their  money  to  improve  the  (3ovem- 
ment  or  to  advance  a  philosophy. 
They  were  investing  in  candidates  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  come 
back  to  us  demanding  a  return  on 
their  Investments. 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  police 
campaign  spending  was  severely  un- 
dercut when  the  Supreme  Court 
equated  campaign  spending  with  the 


FEDERAL  WORKERS  UNFAIRLY 

BEARING  THE  BRUNT 
(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
social  security  votes  we  face  next 
month  win  be  tough  votes  for  aU  of  us. 
Clearly,  quick  and  decisive  action  to 
shore  up  the  retirement  fimd  reserves 
Is  needed.  And,  just  as  clearly,  there 
are  elements  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations not  to  our  liking. 

I  for  one  question  the  wisdom  of 
bringing  new  Federal  employees  Into 
the  system.  Adding  to  this  feeling  is 
the  attack  on  Federal  employees  in 
the  President's  budget  proposal: 
Cuts  In  health  benefits; 
Suspension  of  next  May's  cost-of- 
living  adjustment; 
Penalties  for  early  retirement;  and 
Requirements   that   active   workers 
pay  suljstantiidly  more  toward  their 
retirement  with  no  Increase  In  bene- 
fits. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  this 
seems  to  treat  the  hard-wot*lng  Fed- 
eral employee  as  the  enemy.  As  consci- 
entious Members  of  Congress,  we  must 
work  to  find  the  means  to  soften  the 
blows  to  the  coimtry's  Federal  work- 
ers. 


OPPOSITION     URGED     TO     THE 

POSSIBLE  TRANSFER  OF  NASA 

EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  here  a  letter  signed  by  the 
entire  U.S.  congressional  delegation 
from  Florida  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  that  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  strongly  opposing  a 


D  This  symbol  represena  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet'  symbol  identifies  swtements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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emplo  ^ees 


possible 
700 
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turing 
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d^ision  by  NASA  to  transfer 

In  the  manufacturing 

U.S.  boosters,  the  manufac- 
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possible  move  involves  700 

Employees,  and  the  human 

urrooting  those  700  to  1,000 
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we  understand  that  NASA 

about  possibly  the  firing  of 

people  and  the  rehiring  in  Ala- 

that  all  the  more  increiises 

costs. 

woild  be  an  unconscionable  dis- 

the  lives  of  those  faithful 

employees,  most  of  whom 

employed  in  that  manufac- 

actlvity  for  the  last  6  years  at 

Kennedy  Space  Center. 

loyalty,  efficiency,  and 

should   not   be    rewarded 

personally  devastating  news. 

National  Aeronautics  and 
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Spe  iker. 


THE  NKTURAL  GAS  MARKET 
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What  can  we  do  as  seniors  to  stop  this 
robbery?  It  is  a  national  disgrace! 
Sincerely, 

HalHamson. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today 
colleagues  in  the  Northeast- 
Coalition  in  sponsoring  legls- 
:  lelp  resolve  the  urgent  crisis 
natfiral  gas  market. 

gas  consiuners  throughout 
countW — our  families  and  farmers, 
our  business  and  local  governments- 
are    experiencing    dramatic    cost    in- 
winter.  In  the  Twin  Cities 
Minne^ta  prices  are  up  24  percent, 
the  Nation,  the  increase  is 
60  percent.  Ironically,  this 
at  a  time  when  supplies 
consimiption  down,  and  we 
experiencing  a  warm  winter.  Why 
natural  gas  prices  defying  all  tradi- 
of  supply  and  demand?  In 
,  because  "take  or  pay"  pro- 
luire  pipeline  companies  to 
expensive  gas,  rather  than 
,  available  supplies, 
si^bmltting  for  the  Record  ex- 
a  letter  I  received  from  a 
senior  citizen.  He  calls  it  a 
( lisgrace.  I  agree. 

MiiiKrroifKA.  Mnnf . 

R^PRZSEirTATivz  SiKORSKi:   I   have 

of  otir  Senators,  three  Repre- 

the    Governors    office,    Minne- 

Public  Utilities  Commission  and 

the  increases  of  natural  gas  that 

a  national  disgrace! 

retired  and  72  years  old  and  live  in 

hyme.  I  am  fortunate  to  be  able  to 

bill  each  month.  I  keep  my  ther- 

>8  degrees  at  night  and  62  degrees 

when  my  wife  Is  home,  and  if  she 

It  back  to  58  degrees.  Just  think- 

gas  monopoly  keeps  me  warm 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION 

CONCERNING   IMPORT   POLICY 

ON  NATURAL  GAS 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  WoLPE)  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  directly  address 
the  current  Import  policy  with  respect 
to  natural  gas  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  from  Mexico  and 
from  Algeria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  remember,  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  97th  Congress, 
I  introduced  legislation  which  would 
address  this  subject  in  the  hope  that 
we  could  get  some  response,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  Algerian  gas 
and  the  gas  from  Canada.  In  the  latter 
case,  there  have  been  some  meetings 
between  the  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  and  their 
counterpart  agency  in  Canada.  But  all 
they  have  agreed  to  do  is  to  hold  an- 
other meeting.  At  the  time  that  the 
meeting  was  initially  convened,  we  had 
high  expectations  that  there  would  be 
efforts  to  renegotiate  those  prices,  to 
bring  those  prices  which  are  set  by  the 
Government  at  an  intolerably  high 
level  of  $4.95  a  thousand  cubic  feet 
down  to  something  close  to  the  market 
level. 

In  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission  has  found  that  if  we  were 
to  renegotiate  those  contracts  and  use 
the  ample  supplies  of  gas  that  is  pro- 
duced here  within  the  United  States, 
we  would  save  our  consumers  across 
the  State  of  Illinois  over  $100  million. 
I  think  we  have  to  take  action.  I  hope 
we  can  take  action  in  the  early  days  of 
this  Congress. 


EDA  has  a  proven  record  of  accom- 
plishment involving  the  preservation 
and  creation  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jobs.  As  a  county  executive  in  upstate 
New  York,  I  have  seen  successful 
project  after  successful  project.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  EDA  in  1965,  and 
I  was  an  aide  in  this  body  when  the 
original  legislation  was  drafted  and 
passed,  my  district  in  New  York  has 
received  over  $40  million  in  EDA  funds 
which  have  made  possible  important 
projects  of  immeasurable  value— new 
industrial  parks,  water  and  sewer  lines, 
access  roads,  business  development  in- 
centives. The  list  is  long. 

The  primary  function  of  EDA  is  the 
long-range  economic  development  of 
areas  with  severe  unemployment  and 
low  family  income  problems. 

During  these  times  of  record  unem- 
ployment, and  when  economic  devel- 
opment is  so  desperately  needed  in 
clear  and  defined  regions,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  eliminate  EDA.  EDA  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  perfect  program,  but  we 
can  and  must  refine  its  efficiency,  and 
make  improvements,  where  warranted 
in  use  of  its  funds.  We  may  ultimately 
find  a  wholly  new  alternative  to 
achieve  the  same  goals.  But,  until  nec- 
essary adjustments  are  made,  or  until 
a  new  program  is  formulated  and 
ready  to  go,  we  must  keep  EDA  and  its 
projects  moving. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  February  10,  I  introduced  a 
bill  in  support  of  my  continuing  effort 
to  reduce  unemployment,  which  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  is  the  highest  priority 
of  the  98th  Congress.  The  bill  disap- 
proves the  administration's  proposed 
deferral  of  fiscal  year  1983  fimds  relat- 
ing to  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

Right  now,  as  the  Congress  franti- 
cally himts  for  new  initiatives  to  main- 
tain existing  employment  and  create 
new  jobs,  we  are  faced  with  a  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  EDA.  The  logic  of 
such  action  escapes  me. 


D  1215 

FORCING  FEDERAL  AND  POSTAL 
WORKERS  ONTO  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIACKJI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  adamant  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  developed  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform  to  force  newly  hired  Feder- 
al and  postal  workers  onto  social  secu- 
rity beginning  on  January  1. 1984. 

The  proposal  is  fundamentally 
flawed  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  is 
unfair  and  will  cause  tremendous  divi- 
sions in  the  ranks  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. There  will  suddently  be  two  radi- 
cally different  retirement  programs 
for  people  doing  the  same  type  of 
work.  The  disparities  in  future  retire- 
ment benefit  levels  will  cause  morale 
to  pltimmet  among  newly  hired  Feder- 
al and  postal  workers. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  this 
universal  coverage  mandate  will  de- 
plete the  assets  of  the  current  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System.  Some  ex- 
perts contend  that  the  lack  of  new 
contributions  being  made  into  the 
system  by  new  employees  will  exhaust 
the  assets  of  the  fund  in  about  20 
years,  which  could  end  up  costing  the 
Treasury  some  $185  billion.  Equally  as 
important  it  will  spread  apprehension 


into  the  ranks  of  those  Federal  em- 
ployees who  would  be  retiring  at  that 
point. 

This  proposal  should  be  separated 
from  the  overall  social  security  reform 
bill  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  I  have 
referred  to  the  Commission's  report  as 
the  castor  oil  which  Congress  must 
swallow  to  save  the  social  security 
system— but  I  believe  the  mandatory 
coverage  for  new  Federal  and  postal 
workers  is  more  like  arsenic  than  any- 
thing else. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY. 
FEBRUARY  17,  1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEAL  10-PERCENT  WITHHOLD- 
ING ON  DIVIDENDS  AND  IN- 
TEREST 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  seeking 
the  repeal  of  the  10-percent  withhold- 
ing on  dividends  and  interest  provision 
contained  in  last  year's  tax  package.  I 
introduce  legislation  to  repeal  this 
provision  of  the  Tax  Act  before  it  be- 
comes a  severe  problem  for  many  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  in  our  Nation. 
The  district  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent  has  over  35-percent  senior 
citizens  in  its  population,  one  of  the 
highest  proportions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans of  any  congressional  district.  And 
the  elderly  who  often  depend  on  the 
interest  and  dividends  they  receive  to 
maintain  their  finances— and  keep 
their  budgets  stable— will  be  particu- 
larly hurt  by  the  loss  of  compoimd  in- 
terest this  provision  would  mean  to 
them  and  all  Americans  with  savings 
or  investments.  The  elderly  need  to 
count  on  their  savings  and  earnings  to 
assure  their  security,  and  this  tax 
withholding  provision  will  create  a 
hardship  on  them. 

Another  reason  I  urge  repeal  of  this 
provision  is  that  it  will  seriously  affect 
our  financial  institutions,  as  well.  In 
the  long  nm,  the  costs  of  adjusting  to 
a  new  system  of  withholding  will  l)e 
borne  by  consumers  as  well  as  institu- 
tions, and  I  see  no  compelling  reason 
to  bring  this  new  cost  and  chaos  upon 
our  people  and  institutions. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  this  tax  pro- 
vision is  repealed,  the  general  revenue 
fund  will  lose  $4  billion.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  balance  this  decrease  in 
revenue  and  avoid  further  deficit  in 
the  budget  by  decreasing  our  defense 
budget  by  the  amount  of  $4  billion, 
which  I  note  is  only  just  over  1  per- 
cent of  the  entire  defense  budget. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  join  me 
in  repealing  this  provision  which  was 
enacted  without  ever  being  directly 
voted  on  by  this  body. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY 
17.  1983.  TO  TUESDAY.  FEBRU- 
ARY 22.  1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  57)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoH.  Ris.  59 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  February  17, 
1983,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Tuesday,  February  22, 1983. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23, 
1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day, February  23,  1983. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  going  to  recognize  Members 
for  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  both  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  both  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell). 


8(a)  PILOT  PROGRAM 
EXTENSION 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 


the  bill  (H.R.  881)  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1984  SBA  pilot  programs 
under  section  8  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  8(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  sulH>aracraph  (B)  of  section 
8(aKl)  of  such  Act  and  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  8(a>  of  such  Act  shall  be  continued 
through  fiscal  year  1985.  This  Act  shaU  take 
effect  October  1, 1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDaoe)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  861  and  urge  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  do  two 
things:  First,  it  would  extend  for  2 
years,  or  until  September  30,  1985,  a 
pilot  program  under  which  SBA  is 
given  the  final  authority  to  determine 
which  prospective  procurements  or 
contracts  are  capable  of  performance 
by  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged firms  under  SBA's  8(a)  program. 
Second,  it  would  extend  for  a  similar 
2-year  period  a  pilot  program  which 
authorizes  SBA  to  waive  Federal  bond- 
ing requirements  for  8(a)  contractors 
which  are  unable  to  obtain  a  surety 
bond  from  private  sources  providing 
that  the  company  has  not  been  in  ex- 
istence for  over  1  year. 

In  1978,  Public  Law  95-507  estab- 
lished the  8(a)  procurement  and  bond 
waiver  pilot  program.  These  pilot  pro- 
grams were  originally  designed  for  a  2- 
year  period.  However,  SBA  was  ex- 
tremely slow  in  implementing  these 
programs.  In  fact,  in  3  years,  SBA 
never  waived  a  single  8(a)  bond  be- 
cause of  administrative  delays.  There 
is  an  insufficient  daU  base  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  these  two  pro- 
grams. In  view  of  past  delays,  the  com- 
mittee and  the  (jeneral  Accounting 
Office  have  recommended  a  2-year  ex- 
tension. The  administration  has  joined 
in  this  recommendation  and  has  as- 
sured the  committee  that  the  pro- 
grams v(rlll  be  properly  implemented. 

I  want  to  commend  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  worked  to 
develop  this  legislation  and  provide 
proper  guidance  to  the  SBA  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  programs.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  bipartisan  support  from  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Joseph  McDade.  the  ranking  minority 
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member  o '  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man fron  Nebraska  (Mr.  Dadb)  and 
the  othei  members  from  the  other 
side  on  th  >  committee. 

Mr.  WA  :iKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemai  yield? 

Mr.  Mr  CHELL.  Yes;  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  WA  LKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
little  corcemed  in  looking  at  the 
report  of  the  committee  that  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  very  much  in  the 
way  of  CO  st  estimates  on  the  bill.  The 
commltte<  i  report  indicates  that  we  did 
not  have  cost  estimates  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  It  does  indicate  that  none  of 
the  provii  ions  appropriates  funds  and, 
therefore,  does  not  provide  any  new 
budget  au  thority. 

Furthermore,  the  report  states  that 
the  cost  attributable  to  this  bill  for 
the  currei  it  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  years 
1984  thro  igh  1988  are  as  follows,  and 
it  goes  through  administrative  pro- 
grams anl  says  that  it  is  essentially 
minimal. 

Can  we  get  some  idea  as  to  what  the 
cost  migh  t  be.  because  as  I  look  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report  we  see  that  we 
have  14  contracts  already  out  at  a 
value  of  approximately  $100  million 
that  havi  been  let.  Can  we  get  some 
idea  as  tc  what  kind  of  cost  this  is.  if 
we  are  nc  t  incurring  budget  authority 
expenses,  are  we  incurring  potential 
expenses  of  this  magnitude  down  the 
liri6  &  wsii  s^ 

B4r.  MITCHELL.  Well,  the  approxi- 
mate cos;  of  the  bill  is  $1.1  million 
over  a  3-;  'ear  period,  which  is  a  mini- 
mal cost  ind  would  not  add  on  to  the 
budget.       

Mr.  W/  LKER.  Could  the  gentleman 
explain  t(  t  me  what  the  $100  million  of 
value  is  hat  has  been  incurred  here 
and  whet  ler  or  not  this  could  reboimd 
to  the  Gt  vemment  at  any  point? 

Mr.  MTCHELL.  Well,  we  would 
hope  that,  it  would.  That  was  one  of 
the  reaso  as  for  offering  the  bill.  Most 
of  this,  o  course,  is  in  terms  of  admin- 
istrative :ost  because  it  is  a  pilot  pro- 
gram wh  ich  has  not  been  ever  fully 
implemei  ted.  There  will  be  some  addi- 
tional ast  to  the  agencies  or  the 
agency  cl  losen  by  the  President  to  im- 
plement it.  but  indeed  it  does  not 
exceed  $1 .1  million. 

Mr.  W  kLKER.  Well,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  what  I  am  con- 
cerned al  lout  is  the  f  ig\ire  that  is  back 
on  page  8  of  the  report  talking  about 
$100  mill  on  in  14  contracts. 

Mr.  Ml  rCHELL.  No;  that  is  not  cost 
at  all.  T  lat  is  Just  contracts.  That  is 
the  value  of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  W4LKER.  The  value  of  the  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  MIp'CHELL  That  is  not  cost. 

Mr.  Wj  LLKER.  And  it  does  not  obli- 
gate the  Government  in  any  way  in 
the  futu]  e? 

Mr.  Ml  rCHELL.  No;  it  does  not. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  As  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
stated,  this  bill  is  a  simple  extension  of 
the  8(a)  pilot  program  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  Except  for  this  change 
in  dates,  it  is  identical  to  H.R.  4500, 
which  passed  in  the  last  Congress 
without  dissent. 

Clearly  this  program's  performance 
has  not  been  successful  in  the  past. 
Indeed.  GAO  has  reached  this  conclu- 
sion. However,  the  President  has  asked 
us  to  support  this  bill  because  of  the 
great  potential  it  offers  in  aiding  small 
and  disadvantaged  businesses  in  their 
competition  for  CJovemment  con- 
tracts. Additionally,  we  have  strong  as- 
surances from  the  SBA  Administrator 
that  changes  will  be  made  to  correct 
the  problems  of  the  past.  Indeed,  some 
steps  in  this  direction  have  been 
taken. 

The  8(a)  pilot  program  is  designed  to 
provide  minority  contractors  with  op- 
portunities for  nontraditional-type 
contracts.  The  experiment  is  intended 
to  encourage  and  determine  how  well 
8(a)  contractors  can  perform  on  high 
tech  and  other  types  of  contracts 
which  they  do  not  normally  receive.  It 
is  my  hope  that  an  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  providing  innovative  oppor- 
tunities to  8(a)  contractors  through 
the  pilot  program. 

Based  on  the  assurances  which  we 
have  received  from  the  administration 
regarding  improvements  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  ask  for  your  support  for  H.R. 
861. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
ranking  mem'jer  and  good  friend  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  utilize  Just  a  brief 
amount  of  time  if  I  might  to  enter  into 
a  colloquy  with  our  distinguished 
Small  Business  Committee  chairman, 
if  he  would  give  me  the  privilege. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  8(a) 
pilot  program  is  designed  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  contracts  available  for 
8(a)  firms  through  the  selection  of 
nontraditional,  high  technology  con- 
tracts. Is  this  the  understanding? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes;  it  is.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  under  the  8(a) 
pilot  program  is.  indeed,  to  secure 
more  technologically  sophisticated 
contracts  for  disadvantaged  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Does  the  gentleman 
expect,   if   I   might   inquire   further, 


then  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration will  be  obliged  to  use  the  8(a) 
pilot  program,  although  not  exclusive- 
ly, to  secure  nontraditional  contracts? 

Bifr.  MITCHELL.  Yes;  I  do.  The 
thrust  will  be  in  terms  of  nontradition- 
al contracts,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  contracts. 

Mr.  DAUB.  What  we  are  looking  for 
then  is  innovation,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Precisely. 

Mr.  DAUB.  This  is  important  to 
small  business,  I  think. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  explanation.  I  support  the  leg- 
islation and  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and,  also,  remark  that  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  of  cooperation  that  has 
prevailed  on  our  committee  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  all  of  us  and  acknowledge 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman  in 
moving  small  business  legislation  for- 
ward in  this  new  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler). 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  My  remarks  are  somewhat  in  the 
same  vein  as  those  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  have  just 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort  to  help  dis- 
advantaged small  businesses  develop 
expertise  is  admirable,  and  providing 
the  SBA  with  the  power  to  reserve  de- 
sirable contracts  may  be  the  appropri- 
ate avenue  for  achieving  this  goal. 
Yet,  it  is  important  to  briefly  recall 
two  concerns  I  expressed  last  year 
when  we  considered  similar  legislation. 

My  first  concern  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  probably  not  the 
proper  test  agency  for  the  program,  as 
has  been  indicated  by  testimony 
before  the  Small  Business  Conmiittee 
last  year.  Because  the  administration 
has  revealed  its  intentions  to  designate 
a  nondefense  agency  for  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. I  will  not  elaborate  here,  but 
will  simply  add  my  name  to  those  who 
endorse  such  a  shift. 

My  second  concern  addresses  the 
basic  intent  of  the  pilot  program;  that 
is,  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
help  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged small  businesses  develop  the 
capability  to  perform  sophisticated, 
high-technology,  large-dollar,  mul- 
tiyear  contracts.  Yet,  construction 
contracts  have  consistently  been  used 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram—a use  that  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  8(a)  pilot  experiment.  The  bill 
before  us  fails,  as  last  year's  bill  failed, 
to  emphasize  beyond  doubt  that  con- 
struction contracts,  with  little  excep- 
tion to  my  knowledge,  are  not  sophisti- 


cated, high-technology  efforts  and  do 
not  promote  our  purposes. 

I  would  hope  that  as  the  conference 
conunittee,  if  there  is  one,  considers 
the  bill  or.  In  the  end,  as  the  pilot  pro- 
gram Is  administered,  that  an  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  selected  and  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress In  creating  this  program  is  met. 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  from  the  Small 
Business  Committee  to  speak  on  the 
legislation  before  us,  H.R.  861,  the 
small  business  pilot  procurement  pro- 
grams extension. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  Intent  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  with  re- 
spect to  8(a)  concerns  under  the  pilot 
program.  SBA  has  made  clear  the 
types  of  contracts  It  will  be  awarding 
to  participants  In  the  8(a)  program. 
This  clarification  will  hopefully  elimi- 
nate any  past  misunderstandings  be- 
tween participants  in  the  program,  the 
SBA,  other  Government  agencies  and 
private  enterprises  which  are  not  eligi- 
ble under  8(a)  but  nevertheless  bid 
contracts  for  Government  work. 

SBA  Administrator.  James  Sanders, 
testified  before  a  legislative  hearing  In 
the  other  body  on  S.  273.  companion 
bill  to  H.R.  861,  citing  SBAs  view  of 
the  pilot  program  authority.  He  said: 

The  concept  behind  the  pilot  program  Is 
to  test  whether  SBA  can  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  8(a)  concerns  by  awarding 
nontraditional.  technically  sophisticated, 
high  volume,  long-terms  contracts. 

The  intent  of  the  kind  of  contracts 
being  awarded  under  the  program  is 
clear.  Further  comment  on  this  issue 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  the  other  Chamber  when  he 
spoke  of  the  need  to  move  8(a)  con- 
cerns into  the  area  of  high  technology 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Janu- 
ary 27, 1983.  He  said: 

(nearly,  the  areas  of  future  growth  in  our 
economy  will  be  in  the  area  of  high  technol- 
ogy. We  must  insure  that  all  of  our  citizens 
have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  that 
growth.  By  providing  SBA  with  this  author- 
ity, we  can  help  assure  that  minority  firms 
receive  Federal  contracts  to  develop  in  these 
growth  areas. 

If  there  be  any  questions  on  the  di- 
rection SBA  win  take  on  awarding  con- 
tracts to  8(a)  concerns,  they  should  be 
answered  during  our  consideration  of 
the  legislation.  I  believe  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  Intent  of  contract 
awarding  now.  If  It  Is  necessary,  could 
eliminate  misunderstanding  and  con- 
fusion later. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
two  bills  before  us  today  are  both  de- 
signed to  help  make  life  a  little  easier 
for  small  businesses.  I,  therefore,  sup- 
port them  both. 

With  small  businesses  closing  at 
weekly  rates  which  rival  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  least  that  can  be  done  is 
to  make  Government  contacts  more 


accessible  to  smaller  companies.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  these  two  bills. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  Small  Business  Committee  passed 
both  pieces  of  legislation  unanimously, 
the  administration  opposes  one  and 
gives  only  qualified  support  to  the 
other.  Lengthening  the  procurement 
process  by  a  handful  of  days  so  that 
small  businesses  have  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  bids  and  participate  in  Gov- 
ernment procvirement  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  type  of  legislation  one  would 
oppose.  But  the  administration  does. 

In  the  other  bill,  the  administration 
opposes  the  waiver  of  bonding  require- 
ments for  small  businesses  so  that 
they  may  apply  for  Government  con- 
tracts. Again,  the  purpose  of  the  provi- 
sion is  to  bring  about  maximum  com- 
petition for  Government  contracts  and 
facilitate  the  participation  of  smaller 
firms. 

The  administration's  position  on 
these  bills  just  highlights  its  prefer- 
ence for  big  business.  But  In  truth,  it 
is  small  business  which  made  this 
country  and  small  business  which 
keeps  it  nmning.  and  it  Is  small  busi- 
ness which  Is  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
this  recession.  Let  us  make  it  a  little 
easier  for  these  companies  to  compete 
for  Government  contracts.  We  owe  it 
to  the  small  businesses  to  pass  these 
bills.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  urge  approval  of  the  two  bills 
we  are  considering  today  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

The  first  bUl.  H.R.  861.  would  amend 
section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  SBA  procure- 
ment and  surety  bond  pilot  programs 
for  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged firms.  Under  the  procurement 
program,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  authorized  to  determine 
procurement  needs  of  a  Federal 
agency  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 
SBA  8(a)  program.  For  the  3  years  the 
pilot  program  has  been  in  operation, 
the  President  has  designated  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  be  the 
agency  participating  In  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. The  surety  bond  pilot  program 
authorized  SBA  to  waive  all  Federal 
bonding  requirements  for  8(a)  contrac- 
tors who  cannot  obtain  the  requisite 
bonding  and  are  determined  to  be  be- 
ginning firms  that  have  not  participat- 
ed In  any  8(a)  program  for  over  a  year. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  consider- 
able delay  In  Implementing  these  pilot 
programs,  so  It  is  necessary  to  extend 
them  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  test 
data  for  proper  evaluation. 

The  second  bill.  H.R.  1043.  is  de- 
signed to  provide  more  adequate 
notice  of  Federal  contract  opportimi- 
tles  for  small  businesses.  At  present, 
there  is  theoretically  a  cumulative 
period  of  30  days  for  solicitation  and 
bid  on  Government  procurement.  But 
in  fact  often  notices  of  proposed  pro- 
curement actions  do  not  appear  until 


the  date  of  a  solicitation  is  issued. 
Small  firms  are  at  great  disadvantages 
since  they  do  not  have  the  resources 
essential  for  monitoring  this  fluctua^ 
Ing  process. 

Under  this  bill,  it  would  be  required 
that  15  days  elapse  between  the  notice 
In  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  of  an 
upcoming  Federal  contract  and  the  Is- 
suance of  a  contract  solicitation.  This 
would  give  small  businesses  time  to  re- 
quest copies  of  a  solicitation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  establishes  30  days  from 
Issuance  of  a  solicitation  before  bids 
are  due.  This  measure  should  help 
small  firms  develop  their  capacity  to 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and,  with  improved  opportuni- 
ties for  small  concerns,  should  lead  to 
greater  competition  and  lower  prices 
for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  of  econom- 
ic distress  for  our  Nation,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
help  small  businesses.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  modest  but  sensible  steps 
wiU  assist  our  country's  small  firms  in 
weathering  the  recession  and  in  pre- 
venting further  bankruptcies.* 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  861,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  win  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  Is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarics  on  the 
bin  just  under  consideration. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NOTICE  OF  FEDERAL  CONTRACT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
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(&Jl.  1043),  to  amend  section 
X.Y.  e  Small  Business  Act. 
Clf rk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  1043 

Be  it  enkcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ^  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8(e)  I  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  ^y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  I  tew  sentence: 

"Whenc  rer  a  procuring  agency  is  required 
to  publish  notice  of  procurement  actions,  it 
(1)  shall  iJ  sue  solicitation  for  a  procurement 
action  on]  f  after  at  least  fifteen  days  have 
elaiMed  ham  the  date  of  publication  of  a 
proper  notice  of  the  action;  and  (2)  shall 
foreclose  i»mpetition  under  a  procurement 
action  onb'  after  at  least  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  frf)m  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  so- 
licitation, or,  in  the  case  of  orders  under  a 
basic  agreement,  basic  ordering  agreement, 
or  similar  arrangement  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  a  qroper  notice  of  intent  to  place  the 
order.". 
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PARUAMENTAST  IMQUIRT 

Mr.    srRATTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
have  a  p  irliamentary  inquiry. 

The  S  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemi  n  will  state  it. 
Mr.  S'  "RATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
undc  rstanding  that  the  gentleman 
Pel  insylvania,  who  is  being  recog- 
f o  •  debate  in  opposition  to  the 
s  not  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  am 
to  the  biU. 

^  irhether  it  is  not  in  order  for 
ointrol  half  the  time  with  re- 

his  legislation. 
Sf'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
opposed  to  the  bill? 
MCDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
conscience  say  that  I  am  op- 
this  bill.  no. 
3PEAKI31  pro  tempore.  The 
from      Maryland      (Mr. 
will  be  recognized  for  20 
and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Stratton)  will  be  recog- 
20  minutes. 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
Mi  ryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

IIITCHELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
m;  'self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


Ilr. 


Sfeaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
1043  and  urge  immediate  pas- 
Ihis  legislation. 
S|  teaker.  the  Small  Btisiness  Act 
^  a  matter  of  Federal  policy, 
existed  now  for  almost  30 
small  business  should  re- 
'^  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
piut:haa>s  and  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts f (  r  property  and  services  for  the 
Govern]  nent." 


I  as 
tiat 


know  the  ability  of  the  large 

Fortime  500  companies,  and 

diants  to  employ  Washington 


tie 


representatives  whose  sole  function  is 
to  maintain  contacts  with  Federal 
agencies  so  that  these  firms  wiU  learn 
when  the  agencies  are  about  to  spend 
millions  and  even  billions  of  dollars  to 
procure  goods  and  services.  The  Na- 
tion's small  businesses,  however, 
simply  cannot  afford  to  hire  this  type 
of  representation  and  thus  are  imable 
to  learn  on  their  own  that  the  Federal 
Government  needs  goods  and  services 
which  they  may  be  able  to  provide. 

Thus  the  Small  Business  Act  im- 
poses upon  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  duty  of  obtaining  notice  of 
upcoming  Federal  contracts  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  or  at)Ove  if  they  are 
military  contracts  and  $5,000  or  above 
if  it  is  a  civilian  contracts.  He  is  then 
directed  to  publish  simmiaries  of  these 
forthcoming  contracts  or  solicitations 
for  bids  on  these  contracts  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily.  By  subscribing 
to  these  publications,  small  businesses 
are  suppose  to  be  able  to  learn  of 
forthcoming  Federal  procurements. 
By  regulation,  they  should  receive  30 
days'  advance  notice;  10  days  from 
publication  of  the  summary  or  synop- 
sis of  a  forthcoming  contract  and  then 
an  additional  20  days  between  issuance 
of  a  solicitation  or  request  for  bids  and 
issuance  of  the  contract.  In  reality, 
however,  this  30  days'  notice  rarely 
exists  and  thus  most  small  businesses 
are  effectively  denied  the  opportunity 
to  bid  on  Federal  contracts. 

The  solution  being  proposed  in  this 
legislation  is  very  simple  and  very  in- 
expensive: To  statutorily  require  45 
days'  notice  and  thus  provide  smaU 
businesses  with  bidding  opportunities. 
Very  simply,  the  bill  provides  that  if  a 
Federal  agency  is  required  to  pub- 
lished notice  of  an  upcoming  Federal 
contract  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily,  the  agency  must  allow  the  lapse 
of  at  least  15  days  between  publication 
of  the  notice  and  the  issuance  of  a 
contract  solicitation  and  then  must 
allow  at  least  30  days  for  receipt  of 
bids. 

An  identical  provision  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  year  as  part  of  a  small 
business  onmibus  bill.  H.R.  6086,  but  it 
died  due  by  lack  of  further  action  by 
the  other  body. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  our  ranking  minority  member. 
Mr.  McDase.  for  his  support  in  draft- 
ing and  considering  this  measiu«  in 
committee. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  urgently 
needed  legislation. 

D  1230 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  I  have 
risen  in  opposition  to  this  legislation, 
which  would  require  the  publication  of 
notices  of  procurement  actions  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  and  would 
require  that  solicitations  for  perma- 


nent action  by  issued  only  after  15 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
publication  and  would  not  allow  award 
of  a  contract  until  30  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  solicitation,  is  that  this  is  another 
instance  of  committees  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  homing  in  on  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  pur- 
chases that  would  be  covered  by  this 
legislation  are  purchases,  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  fact  what 
this  legislation  really  is.  is  the  incorpo- 
ration of  an  amendment  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  liEviif)  has  tried  over  the  last  2 
years  to  add  to  the  annual  defense  au- 
thorization legislation,  and  so  far  has 
done  without  success.  While  I  recog- 
nize that  small  business  enjoys  in  this 
Chamber  virtually  the  same  status  as 
motherhood,  and  I  do  not  in  fact 
oppose  the  basic  principle  of  trying  to 
give  small  business  every  opportunity 
that  we  can  give  it,  I  think  we  simply 
have  simply  got  to  face  up  to  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  pointed  out  in  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  circulated  last 
week  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
namely  that  conunittees  are  increas- 
ingly in  this  body  intruding  on  the 
proper  Jurisdictions  of  other  conunit- 
tees. I  think  no  committee  jurisdiction 
has  been  intruded  upon  in  greater 
excess  than  has  been  the  case  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  Just  a  minute? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  Just  try  to 
complete  my  statement,  if  I  may. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Surely. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  conference  on  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  of  1982,  the  conferees  point- 
ed out  that  legislation  modeled  on  the 
Senate  provision,  which  is  similar  to 
H.R.  1043.  would  be  introduced  in  each 
House  and  hearings  would  be  conduct- 
ed on  that  legislation.  The  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  beloved  gentle- 
man from  Illinbis  (Mr.  Price)  last  year 
did.  in  carrying  out  that  pledge,  intro- 
duce H.R.  5350  to  amend  chapter  137 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
impose  on  the  Defense  Department  re- 
quirements simlltu-  to  those  contained 
in  this  legislation  before  us  now. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Procurement 
and  Military  Nuclear  Systems,  which  I 
chair,  conducted  hearings  on  this  price 
legislation  on  May  4  and  May  5.  1982. 
Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
indicated  that  while  there  is  strong 
support,  as  I  have  indicated,  for  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation— enhanc- 
ing competition  and  providing  small 
business  with  the  opportunity  to  bid 
on  Government  contracts— the  agency 
witnesses  indicated  that  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  publica- 
tion    requirements     which     Senator 
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Levin  had  been  advancing  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  would  in  fact  increase 
the  number  of  bona  fide  proposals 
from  small  businesses;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  there  would  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  administrative  work- 
load of  the  Department  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  legislation  similar  to 
H.R.  1043,  so  if  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  legislative  administrative 
workload  now  in  the  Pentagon,  that  is 
going  to  cost  additional  money  at  the 
very  time  when  all  of  us  are  trying  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  operating  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Let  me  quote  to  the  House,  from 
page  3  of  the  hearings  that  were  held 
on  H.R.  5350  before  the  Procurement 
and  Military  Nuclear  Systems  Sub- 
committee, the  testimony  of  the  Hon- 
orable William  A.  Long,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering  Acquisition  Management. 
In  his  testimony  on  this  bill,  he  said 
this,  and  I  quote: 

We  have  not  seen  anything  to  Indicate 
that  the  time  it  takes  to  commence  and  con- 
clude a  procurement  Is  the  driving  force  In 
sole  source  procurements.  We  have  not  seen 
anything  to  Indicate  that  this  30-day  period 
following  publication  would  increase  the 
number  of  bona  fide  proposals.  By  "bona 
fide"  I  mean  people  coming  in  and  respond- 
ing with  clear  intent  and  capabUity  of  per- 
forming In  accordance  with  the  RPP. 


In  other  words,  indicates  that  the 
device  set  forth  in  H.R.  1043.  has  al- 
ready been  examined  thoroughly  by  a 
competent  committee  of  the  House, 
will  simply  not  do  the  job  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do— create  more  contracts  for 
small  business.  Just  because  such  a 
measure  has  passed  the  other  body  is 
no  reason  why  this  body,  which  has  al- 
ready held  hearings  on  it,  and  which 
has  had  what  I  would  regard  as  very 
devastating  testimony  directed  against 
it  should  be  forced  to  go  along.  We  do 
not  want  to  inspire  legislative  propos- 
als that  are  not  going  to  do  any  good. 
And  certainly  we  do  not  want  to  add  to 
the  administrative  load  of  the  Departs 
ment  of  Defense. 

But  the  one  crucial  thing  that  I 
think  should  bring  a  vote  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  is  that  since  this  legislation 
was  considered  and  referred,  properly, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
in  Che  97th  Congress,  it  ought  also 
properly  to  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  in  the  98th 
Congress.  That  idea  that  anybody  and 
everybody  can  move  in  on  the  turf  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
something  that,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  now  voted,  can  happen  to 
any  individual  committee.  If  we  are 
going  to  ignore  this  principle  and 
brush  it  off  and  say,  "Well,  it  does  not 
matter  if  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  be  ignored;  nobody  pays 
any  attention  to  them,  anyway", 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  destroy 
the  committee  system  which  has  in 
past  years  done  such  an  effective  Job 


in    advancing    the    purposes    of    the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  or 
two? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  WeU.  the  gentle- 
man has  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
tom)  has  consumed  8  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  a  brief 
time.  yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Just  wanted  to  clear  up  one  or  two 
things  that  the  gentleman  said  which 
may  have  caused  some  confusion. 

The  amendment  over  on  the  other 
side  had  to  do  with  sole  source  con- 
tracts. That  is  not  included  in  this  leg- 
islation before  us  at  all.  That  is  Sena- 
tor Levin's  amendment  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  is  sole  source.  We  did  not 
include  that  In  this  bill,  and  because 
last  year  we  did  not  include  it.  this  bill 
was  not  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  because  it  was  our  un- 
derstanding the  only  contention  was 
the  sole  source  contract  approach  used 
by  Senator  Levin.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
bill,  and,  therefore,  the  bUl  was  not  re- 
ferred to  the  gentleman's  committee 
last  year. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes;  but  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  75  percent  of 
the  procurement  that  is  addressed  by 
this  legislation  comes  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  is  procure- 
ment over  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  Jurisdiction,  and.  accord- 
ingly, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices should  have  Jurisdiction  over  leg- 
islation relating  so  substantially  to  the 
Defense  Department.  One  wonders 
whether  the  current  bill  was  drafted 
with  the  specific  purpose  of  circum- 
venting the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

If  75  percent  of  the  procurement  in- 
volved in  a  piece  of  legislation  is  de- 
fense procurement— and  that  is  what 
the  bill  is  obviously  addressed  to— it 
should  at  the  very  least  have  been  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
precedent,  and  I  am  grateful  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  also  recog- 
nized the  danger  such  a  precedent 
sets. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


I  would  like  to  make  one  other  brief 
statement.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
apply  to  all  Government  agencies.  It  is 
not  targeted  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Let  us  Just  disabuse  our  think- 
ing on  that  issue. 

Second,  there  was  absolute  consen- 
sus in  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  the  House  itself  that  there  had 
to  be  some  means  by  which  small  busi- 
ness could  gain  greater  access  to  con- 
tracts. In  hearings  that  we  had  it  was 
made  abundantly  clear  that  because 
some  of  the  agencies  move  in  a  very 
precipitous  fashion  and  the  small  busi- 
nesses do  not  have  lobbyists  in  Wash- 
ington, small  businesses  are  closed  out 
from  making  any  attempt  to  even  bid 
on  a  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  ought  to  dis- 
abuse our  minds  of  the  contention 
that  this  is  only  targeted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  because  it  cer- 
tainly is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation.  I  rise  in  support  of  it. 

I  regret  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton) wants  to  exempt  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  the  regulations.  As  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Subconunittee 
on  Oversight  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  for  many  years.  I. 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  have  tried  through 
hearings,  through  letters,  and  through 
meetings  to  have  all  agencies  look  at 
their  budgets  and  try  to  break  out  in- 
dividually and  separately  without  leg- 
islation contracts  for  small  business, 
and  slowly  but  surely  they  have  been 
moving  along  that  line  imtil  suddenly 
we  see  in  the  last  year  or  two  that  it 
has  been  at  a  standstill  and  there  is 
even  a  reverse  of  that  trend. 

To  exempt  the  Defense  Department 
would  be  exempting  the  largest  por- 
tion of  our  budget.  But,  more  impor- 
tantly, it  would  be  putting  a  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  actions  of  the  Defense 
Department  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  need  for  expansion  of 
competition  by  greater  input  by  smaU 
business  and  minority  business,  espe- 
cially from  what  we  are  seeing  in  the 
last  6  months. 


D  1245 
There  has  been  and  there  is  regula- 
tions on  contracting  out  and  the  De- 
fense Department  reluctantly  has 
complied  by  breaking  out  smaU  con- 
tracts. But  suddenly  last  year  we  see 
the  Defense  Department  in  tailing  5  or 
6  or  10  small  contracts. 
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pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  expired. 

May  I  have  2  addi- 


T"rT.T.   I  yield  the  gentle- 
minutes. 

We  suddenly   see 

Department  taking  small 

which  are  now  being  per- 

competition,  by  set-asides. 

small  business  people. 

them  under  one  umbrella 

There  is  no  small  business 

bid  for  it  and  that  contract 

to  a  major  large  corpora- 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
from   Maryland   yield   to 


rHRT.T.  I  would  be  delight- 
to  the  distinguished  rank- 
member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 

my  colleague  from  Mary- 

my  colleague  from  New  York 

the  House  to  adopt  this  piece 


pajsed 


it  by  suspension  back  in 
opposition  at  all.  We  have 
my  colleagues  have  pointed 
hearings  because  we  find 
small    business   community 
unable  to  respond  to  procure- 
come  out  under  the  so- 
day   notice   as  it  currently 
all  this  bill  does  is  extend 
period  from  30  to  45  days. 
in  erupts  on  the  floor  as  if 
trying  to  change  some  enor- 

procedure. 
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rot 


the  specs  and  try  to  respond."  He 
cannot  do  it. 

Our  records  are  replete  with  exam- 
ple of  small  business  people,  able,  ag- 
gressive, competitive  firms  who  want 
to  bid  and  simply  cannot  because  they 
are  caught  in  a  catch-22  situation  and 
all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  add  15  days 
to  that  window  of  opportunity  under 
which  a  small  business  may  compete 
for  Government  contracting. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  any  more 
time  on  this.  The  essence  of  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  open  that  window  of 
competition.  I  want  to  say  that 
throughout  we  have  been  in  conversa- 
tions with  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  I  want  to  assure 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  undercut  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  whatso- 
ever. The  Government  Operations 
Committee,  in  fact,  has  general  Juris- 
diction imder  the  rules  of  the  House 
for  procurement. 

We  are  dealing  not  Just  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  are  dealing 
with  procurement  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis  after  consultation  with  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  say  yes  to 
small  business  around  this  country, 
yes  to  competition,  yes,  we  are  going 
to  open  that  little  window  15  more 
days  and  have  you  come  in  and  com- 
pete— compete— for  business. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
bill,  which  was  rejwrted  unanimously 
by  our  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1043.  As 
Chairman  Mitchell  has  explained, 
this  bill  extends  the  notice  period 
before  a  Government  agency  can  com- 
plete a  procurement  action.  The  bill  is 
identical  to  legislation  which  passed 
the  House  in  1981  without  opposition. 
One  common  complaint  that  we  re- 
ceive from  small  business  is  the  poor 
timing  of  solicitation  notices.  Many  ca- 
pable small  businesses  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  procurements 
simply  because  purchasing  agencies  do 
not  allow  prospective  bidders  adequate 
time  to  properly  develop  proposals. 
Small  businesses  simply  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  identify  procurement 
opportunities  in  advance  without  the 
aid  of  the  Conunerce  Business  Dally. 
Thousands  of  contracts  worth  millions 
of  dollars  bypass  small  firms  because 
they  do  not  have  adequate  notice  of 
the  prociu-ements. 

Unfortunately,  Federal  procuring 
agencies  do  not  always  comply  with 
the  advance  notification  requirements. 
Surveillance  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  consistently  re- 
vealed that  this  is  a  problem  and  that 
it  still  remains  with  us  today.  Indeed, 
earlier  this  month  SBA  Administrator, 
James  Sanders,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  re- 
garding his  concerns.  He  said. 


We  continue  to  be  very  concerned  that 
small  busineaaes  too  often  have  neither  re- 
ceived sufficient  notice  nor  sufficient  time 
for  the  preparation  of  bids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  small  business  cannot 
be  meaningfully  involved  in  the  pro- 
curement process  if  they  do  not  have 
notice  of  availability  of  and  time  to  bid 
on  such  contracts.  It  is  clear  that  this 
advar^ce  notice  will  not  be  available 
unless  H.R.  1043  is  enacted.  I  urge  the 
House  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  to  get  a  clarification  of  some^ 
thing  here. 

I  notice  that  the  administration  Is 
opposed  to  the  legislation,  believing 
that  it  can  better  be  achieved  through 
stricter  compliance  with  existing  pro- 
curement regulations. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
why  the  committee  has  gone  ahead 
with  this,  despite  this  administration 
viewpoint? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  would  Ise  delighted 
to  respond  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  that 
notice  that  the  gentleman  read  was  de- 
livered on  Friday.  OMB,  some  name- 
less, faceless  person  once  again  in 
OMB  delivered  a  letter  up  to  the 
House  on  Friday  saying  that  they  are 
in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion, who  testified  on  this  very  subject 
1  week  ago,  and  this  is  what  he  said, 
may  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league: 

Federal  procuring  agencies  ...  do  not 
always  comply.  SBA  surveillance  reviews 
have  consistently— 

Those  are  his  words  now— 
consistently  revealed  over  the  years  sub- 
stantial noncompliance  by  contracting  offi- 
cers with   regulatory   Commerce   Business 
Daily  synopslzing  guidance. 

That  is  that  first  10-day  period  when 
they  synopsize  before  they  put  the  bid 
out  for  20  days.  That  is  all  the  man 
has. 

These  findings  are  reported  to  Federal 
procuring  agency  heads. 

And  concludes,  our  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration: 
"This  continuing  problem"— substan- 
tial noncompliance— "still  remains 
with  us  today." 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  in  conclu- 
sion, having  quoted  what  the  Adminis- 
trator of  our  own  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration says,  that  we  did  go 
ttirough  a  hearing  process.  They  said, 
"Let  us  work  it  out  by  changing  the 
regulations."  Well,  here  we  are  today 
voting  on  the  floor.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  regulations  to  effectuate 


the  change  which  the  Administrator 
himself  believes  ought  to  occur  and 
which  the  committee  unanimously  de- 
cided ought  to  occur. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  briefly  further? 
Mr.  McDADE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  a  cost 
problem  here:  we  are  talking  about  the 
fact  that  the  administration  simply 
differs,  at  least  OMB  does,  with  the 
procedure  that  has  been  adopted. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think 
that  the  administration  has  been  con- 
sistently getting  some  bad  advice  in 
recent  weeks,  and  this  looks  like  an- 
other example  of  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
my  colleague  that  we  all  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  insistence  on 
looking  at  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Here  is  one  which  can,  by  compe- 
tition, by  making  small  business  eligi- 
ble to  participate,  substantially  reduce 
cost,  save  the  taxpayers  money,  and 
for  some  reason,  someone  that  we 
never  even  heard  of  or  from  on  Friday 
dropped  some  literature  up  saying 
they  oppose  it. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  bill  as  they  did  before  unanimous- 
ly, and  we  can  pass  it  over  to  the 
Senate  and  get  some  competition  into 
the  system. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me  and  con- 
gratulate him  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York  for  the  work  they  have 
done  on  this  particular  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  6  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hesitate  to  take  issue  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  (Mr. 
Addabbo)  but  this  legislation  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  exempting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  any  require- 
ment with  respect  to  small  business 
procurements.  That  was  another  piece 
of  legislation  that  was  under  consider- 
ation in  the  last  Congress.  It  is  not  in 
this  legislation.  The  Department  of 
Defense  cannot  be  exempted  from 
matters  of  procurement  because  80 
percent  of  the  procurement  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  is  im- 
plying that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  been  carrying  its  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  dealing  with 
small  business.  But,  actually,  when  we 
had  a  piece  of  legislation  last  year 
which  was  debated  at  some  extent  in 
the  Rules  Committee  and  then  came 
out  later  on  the  floor  to  require  a  par- 
ticular percentage  of  defense  research 


and  development  contracts  be  awarded 
to  small  business.  I  think  the  precise 
percentage  figure— I  have  to  pull  It  out 
of  my  head:  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mitchell],  I  am  sure, 
is  well  aware  what  it  was— was  some- 
thing like  2  or  3  percent:  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
already  had  7.4  percent  of  its  research 
and  development  contracts  going  to 
small  business,  far  beyond  the  total 
sought  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, who  quite  properly  has  been  sup- 
porting small  business. 

The  trouble  with  legislation  of  this 
kind,  besides  the  fact  that  it  intrudes 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
that  properly  should  be  handling  it,  is 
that  it  would  fool  small  business 
people. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  he 
says  that  some  faceless  person  from 
the   Office   of   Federal   Procurement 

Policy  came 

Mr.  McDADE.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  just  finish 
my  statement. 

The  gentleman  says  that  some  face- 
less person  from  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  had  indicated  to 
him  that  the  administration  was  op- 
posed to  this  measure.  The  fact  is  that 
the  administration  has  been  opposed 
to  it  simply  because  it  does  not  work. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  now? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No:  I  cannot  yield 
until  I  make  my  point.  The  gentleman 
has  had  his  time  not  only  on  the  floor 
but  also  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  May  I  say  the  gentle- 
man has  misquoted  me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  really  a  dedicated  reader  of  the 
Commerce  and  Business  Daily  because 
it  is  not  exactly  like  the  Washington 
Post  or  USA  Today,  or  even  the  Wash- 
ington Times.  One  never  knows  exact- 
ly when  any  solicitation  notice  will  be 
published  in  the  Conunerce  and  Busi- 
ness Daily.  You  may  send  it  over  to 
them,  but,  in  contrast  to  what  hap- 
pens with  the  Congressional  Record. 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  going  to 
appear  in  print  the  following  day. 

What  happens  is  that  when  you 
send  it  over  to  the  Commerce  and 
Business  Daily,  it  could  be  2  or  3  weeks 
before  it  gets  published,  and  then, 
under  this  legislation,  another  45  days 
Is  required  before  a  small  businessman 
from  Scranton,  Pa.,  let  us  say,  can  try 
to  get  aboard.  In  fact,  under  this  pro- 
cedvu-e,  he  is  going  to  have  to  sit 
aroimd  for  2  or  3  weelts  Ijefore  he  even 
sees  what  is  available.  At  the  same 
time  the  Defense  Department  will 
have  to  employ  special  monitors  to  sit 
over  there  to  count  the  nimiber  of 
days  between  the  time  that  some  par- 
ticular notice  actually  appeared  In  the 
Business  Daily  and  then  add  on  the 


additional  days  that  this  bill  would  re- 
quire. The  whole  process  could  take  a 
couple  of  months.  That  is  no  way  to 
expedite  defense  procurement. 

That  is  why  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  this  particular 
publication  and  who  are  also  con- 
cerned with  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  Government  have  said— not 
some  faceless  individual— but  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  and  Acquisition  Man- 
agement who  appeared  before  our 
committee  points  out  that  this  change 
is  not  going  to  do  a  dam  thing  in 
terms  of  increasing  the  opportunity 
for  small  business  to  get  in  on  defense 
contracts  but  is  actually  going  to  com- 
plicate the  administrative  procedures 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

So  all  of  this  is  really  a  charade.  You 
are  trying  to  pretend  that  you  are 
helping  small  business,  but  the  fact  is 
that  you  are  giving  them  something 
that  won't  work.  There  has  not  been  a 
stronger  pair  of  supporters  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  than  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks),  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 
Both  support  the  developments  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Office.  That  office  is  opposed  to 
this  legislation,  as  Is  the  administra- 
tion, again  simply  because  it  does  not 
work. 

So  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  we  are 
doing  anything  that  is  reaUy  going  to 
be  helpful  to  small  business. 


D  1300 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle-  • 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  Imply  that 
the  Defense  Department  did  not 
comply.  I  stated  that  they  do  not 
comply.  Categorically,  they  have  not 
complied.  And  the  facts  and  the  hear- 
ings have  proven  that  this  is  giving 
them  an  exemption,  it  is  not  that.  But 
if  this  legislation  is  not  passed,  it  is 
just  another  way  of  their  stopping 
small  business  from  being  able  to  bid 
and  compete,  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  looked  for  every  means, 
because  that  gives  them  a  little  more 
to  do,  and  they  do  not  want  to  do  it. 
They  will  use  every  excuse  possible. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
Is  Interested  In  helping  small  business. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  support  him  In 
something  that  would  be  effective,  but 
when  we  are  told  by  the  Office  of  Pro- 
curement Policy 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  we  will  have  a  start. 
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Mr.  SI  EtATTON.  And  when  we  are 
told  by  he  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense foi  Research  and  Engineering 
and  Acqidsition  Management  that  it 
will  not  \  'ork.  why  should  we  go  ahead 
and  put  it  in.  Just  because  some 
Member  of  the  other  body  wants  to 
see  it  in  I  tie  legislation? 

Mr.  A]  >DABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentl  ;man  jrield  further? 

Mr.  ST  ElATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fi  om  New  York. 

Mr.  A^DABBO.  Is  not  that  the 
gei  tleman  who  opposed  the  De- 
Department  being  included  in 
bill  that  we  passed  last 
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As  the  gentleman 

me  say,  if  he  was  listening, 

of  the  Defense  Department 

contracts  to  small  business  is 

vhat    the    gentleman    from 

wanted  for  all  agencies.  So 

of  Defense  is  not 

At>DABBO.   If  the  gentleman 

Id.  only  because  they  were 

b*  legislation.  They  tried  to  get 

amendment     passed     exempting 

will  do  everything  possible 

,um  not  to  comply. 

SI  RATTON.  I  think  if  we  are 

ibout  defense,  what  we  are 

do  is  to  make  certain  that 

and  sailors  and  airmen  are 

and  guaranteed  that  they 

best  weapons.  So  these  weap- 

got  to  be  procured  from  the 

can  do  the  best  Job. 

AtDDABBO.   Is  the  gentleman 

that  a  small  businessman,  a 

businessman,    cannot    give 

best?  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 

^ants  the  record  to  show  that. 

ST  "RATTON.  I  certainly  do  not 

s  a  question  of  the  size  of  the 

it  is  a  question  of  the  effi- 

the  contractor. 

ApDABBO.  Is  the  gentleman 

tpat  our  small  businessmen  are 

our  minority  business- 

not  efficient?  I  do  not  think 

geiAleman  wants  the   record   to 


eff  i  :ient. 


STRATTON.  No,  indeed,  there 

small  businesses,  located  in 

's  city  and  in  my  district 

performing  excellently,  and 

the  ones  that  should  get  the 


gent  leman': 


a-e 


are 
the 
which 
they  ar< 
contract  s, 

Mr.  A  3DABBO.  Given  the  right  to 
compete . 

Mr.  £  IRATTON.  But  you  do  not 
automai  ically  give  it  to  small  business 
it  is  small 

lilTCHELL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
m  rself  such  time  as  I  may  con 
and  I  take  this  time  to  clear  up 
the  statements  that  my  distin 
colleague  has  made,  because  I 
lo  not  want  any  of  the  Mem 
I  »e  misled, 
m  i  suggest,  first  of  all.  with  ref - 
:o  the  gentleman's  statement 
gping  for  the  most  efficient  kind 
evidently  the  gentleman 


assumes  that  small  businesses  are  effi- 
cient, because  by  his  own  admission  he 
refers  to  a  7-percent  participation  in 
DOD  contracts.  So  I  do  not  think  that 
the  gentleman  wants  to  besmirch  the 
reputation  of  small  businesses.  There 
is  7-percent  participation  in  DOD  con- 
tracts as  of  now. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  is  not  a  set- 
aside  bill.  The  firms  that  will  want  to 
go  after  these  contracts  have  got  to 
compete  for  them.  Nobody  is  going  to 
lay  them  in  their  laps.  There  has  got 
to  be  competition. 

Having  cleared  up  those  two  points, 
let  me  take  a  moment  to  refresh  all  of 
our  memories  as  to  how  legislation 
comes  about:  For  years,  small  business 
was  simply  excluded  from  any  kind  of 
participation  In  Government  contracts 
and  procurement.  Then  some  years 
ago  we  had  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business,  and  following  that 
White  House  Conference,  as  every 
Member  of  this  House  knows,  the 
small  business  communities  of  Amer- 
ica set  forth  an  agenda  that  we  sought 
to  have  enacted  in  order  to  enhance 
and  sustain  the  viability  of  America's 
small  businesses. 

How  do  we  come  to  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation?  Did  someone  Just 
reach  into  a  hat  and  grab  it?  No.  Was 
this  the  brainchild  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee? 
No.  We  arrived  at  this  legislation 
through  a  series  of  meetings  with 
America's  small  business  representa- 
tives from  all  over  the  country.  They 
are  the  ones  who  articulated  their 
problems;  they  are  the  ones  that  sug- 
gested legislative  remedies.  And  of  the 
suggested  legislative  remedies,  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  one. 

It  does  not  ask  any  more,  it  does  not 
ask  anything  else  but  a  chance  to  com- 
pete. And  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
the  very  essence  of  this  economic 
system:  Just  a  chance  to  compete. 

How  in  the  world  could  this  hurt  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  adding  15 
more  days,  In  no  way  can  it.  It  cannot 
hurt  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
cause there  is  an  enormous  lag  time 
right  now  In  terms  of  meeting  our  con- 
tracts and  getting  the  bids  for  them. 
In  no  way  would  15  days  hurt  them. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  from  New 
York  to  bear  in  mind  that,  given  the 
economic  vicissitudes  of  this  Nation, 
the  vicissitudes  that  we  have  been  con- 
fronting for  the  last  2  or  2%  years,  the 
bankruptcy  rate  for  small  businesses 
last  year  increased  by  40  percent  over 
the  bankruptcy  rate  for  small  busi- 
nesses for  the  year  before. 

Is  it  possible  that  if  some  of  those 
small  businesses  had  merely  had 
access  to  the  opportunity  to  bid  on 
these  contracts  they  would  not  have 
gone  bankrupt?  I  would  have  to 
assume  that  that  is  true.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  in  this  House 
what  we  did  last  year,  and  that  is  to 
pass  this  legislation  overwhelmingly. 


It  is  good  for  the  economic  system  of 
this  Nation  and  certainly  it  Is  good  for 
small  business.  It  Is  the  consensus  of 
the  small  business  community  that 
this  legislation  is  needed. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Maryland  for  yielding,  and  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  with  my  able  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Strattow)  and  against  him 
at  various  times.  He  is  always  skillful. 
We  all  know  that.  He  has  made  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill  on  a  bill 
that  would  simply  extend  competition 
by  opening  the  window  of  opportunity 
for  15  days. 

I  want  to  quote  in  the  Record,  if  I 
may,  last  week's  testimony  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  man  charged  in  our 
Government  with  oversight  of  small 
business  opportunities  to  compete— 
and  I  want  to  underline  that  word 
"compete"— for  Government  con- 
tracts. This  is  what  he  says: 

...  we  continue  to  be  very  concerned  .  .  . 
that  small  businesses  too  often  have  neither 
received  sufficient  notice  of  the  availability 
of  procurements  nor  sufficient  time  for  the 
preparation  of  bids.  The  Small  Business  Act 
clearly  states  that  procurements  be  made 
available  for  small  business,  but  such  busi- 
nesses cannot  l)e  meaningfully  involved  in 
the  procurement  process  If  they  do  not  have 
notice  of  the  availability  of,  and  time  to  bid 
on  such  contracts. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
comply  with  that,  because  nothing  has 
happened,  as  my  friend  has  said. 

I  hope  the  House  will  do  what  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  done 
and  unanimously  approve  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  has  30  seconds  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  STRATTON)  has  30  seconds  remsdn- 
ing. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  point  out 
again  what  this  bill  wiU  do.  If  the 
Commerce  and  Business  Weekly,  as  I 
have  already  said,  should  wait  30  days 
before  they  actually  published  some 
solicitation  notice,  and  then  you 
cannot  issue  the  solicitation  until  15 
days  and  after  that,  wait  another  30 
days,  you  find  that  75  days  have 
elapsed  before  you  can  even  fulfill  a 
particular  contract.  That  is  no  way  to 
get  expedition  in  handling  our  defense 
business. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  it  is  true 
that,  during  my  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  one  agency  of  Government 
that  has  resisted  to  the  hilt  any  effort 
to  enhance  opportunities  for  small 
businesses  through  legislation  has 
been  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  have  no  great  quarrel  with  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  simply 
urge  that  our  Members  in  this  House 
support  this  legislation  to  give  the 
small  businesses  a  shot. 

Every  single  bill  that  I  have  dealt 
with  since  I  have  been  here,  since 
1970,  has  been  resisted  by  the  DOD. 
The  only  way  you  will  bring  them 
around  to  giving  the  opportunity  to 
small  businesses  of  this  Nation  is  by 
legislation.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
doing  it.  I  would  urge  the  overwhelm- 
ing passage  of  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1043,  a  bill  to 
increase  small  business  access  to  Fed- 
eral contracts.  If  the  Congress  is  seri- 
ous about  reducing  unemployment  and 
putting  America  back  to  work,  we 
must  encourage  small  business  devel- 
opment. 

By  now,  most  people  are  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  Job  creating  po- 
tential of  small  businesses.  In  fact,  in  a 
study  prepared  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  the  'job  generating 
process,"  Prof.  David  L.  Birch  of  MIT 
concluded  that  small  businesses  with 
fewer  than  21  employees  created  86 
percent  of  all  new  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  between  1969  and  1976.  Firms 
with  250  or  fewer  employees  produced 
90  percent  of  the  6.8  million  Jobs  cre» 
ated  from  1965  to  1976. 

H.R.  1043  gives  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  small  business  in- 
volvement in  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  After  all,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  found  that 
small  businesses  produce  up  to  24 
times  more  innovations  per  research 
and  development  dollar  than  larger 
businesses. 

One  of  the  complaints  that  I  most 
often  hear  from  small  businesses  is 
that  contracts  are  awarded  before 
they  even  have  the  opportunity  to 
hear  about  them.  H.R.  1043  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide more  timely  notice  so  that  small 
businesses  may  bid  on  a  Government 
procurement  contract.  This  bill  would 
provide  a  minimum  15-day  period  be- 
tween the  publication  of  notices  of 
Federal  contract  opportunities  in  the 
"Conunerce  Business  Daily"  and  issu- 
ance of  notices  soliciting  contract  bids. 
The  measure  also  requires  an  addition- 
al 30-day  period  between  solicitation 
for  contract  bids  and  the  awarding  of 
a  Government  contract. 

Currently,  the  Government  is  not  re- 
quired to  provide  any  notice  of  an  up- 
coming Federal  contract  and  the  law 


now  requires  a  minimum  of  20  days  be- 
tween solicitation  of  contract  bids  and 
the  awarding  of  that  contract.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  total  of  25  days  in  the  Gov- 
ernment contracting  process  will  allow 
small  businesses  that  necessary  addi- 
tional time  to  receive  their  Commerce 
Business  Daily  in  the  mail,  develop  a 
sound  proposal,  and  apply  for  Federal 
funds. 

In  other  words,  passage  of  this  bill 
will  mean  that  a  small  businessman 
does  not  have  to  set  up  an  office  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and  have  legions  of 
lawyers  in  order  to  compete  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  It  is  about  time 
that  small  businesses  were  notified 
about  Government  contracts  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  were  given  ample 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Gov- 
ernment procurement  process.  An  ad- 
ditional few  days  will  not  hinder  the 
Government,  but  it  will  mean  a  tre- 
mendous difference  to  this  country's 
small  businessman. 

I  firmly  believe,  that  it  is  the  small 
businessman  who  can  provide  the  in- 
novative spark,  train  and  hire  the  un- 
employed, and  bring  this  country  to 
economic  prosperity.  Our  country's 
history  is  filled  with  individuals  in- 
venting products,  having  the  drive  and 
foresight  to  develop  these  products 
and  then  bringing  them  to  the  market- 
place. However,  times  are  very  diffi- 
cult for  small  businesses  and  small  bui- 
ness  failure  is  at  its  highest  since  the 
depression.  And  of  course,  this  is  one 
of  the  major  reasons  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  so  high. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  a  small 
business  or  any  business  for  that 
matter,  is  access  to  debt  and  equity 
capital.  However,  capital  is  either  too 
expensive  or  inaccessible  through  pri- 
vate institutions.  The  New  York  Times 
recently  Indicated  that  private  bank- 
ing institutions  are  hesitant  to  provide 
capital  to  small  businesses  because  of 
their  risk  of  failure.  This  is  where  the 
Government  can  be  of  assistance.  It 
can  be  a  lender  of  last  resort  for  small 
businesses  and  it  can  provide  research 
and  development  moneys  when  it 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  H.R.  1043 
will  be  one  more  step  toward  making 
the  Federal  Government  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  small  businessman. 

When  I  was  last  in  Congress,  I  was 
contlnously  looking  for  ways  to  pro- 
vide equal  access  to  Government  fund- 
ing for  small  businesses.  In  fact,  on 
October  18,  1979,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  required  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  procure  at  least 
12  percent  of  its  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  and  services  from 
small  businesses  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  formally  Informs  the  rele- 
vant congressional  committees  that  he 
is  unable  to  meet  this  target.  This  was 
an  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Energy's  reauthorization  bill.  Another 
piece  of  small  business  legislation  that 


I  wholeheartedly  support  is  the  small 
business  innovation  research  program 
that  was  signed  into  law  last  session. 
This  law  requires  certain  Government 
agencies  to  set  aside  funds  for  small 
businesses  to  research  and  develop  an 
idea,  and  bring  it  to  the  marketplace. 
In  my  own  district,  I  have  set  up  a 
Jobs  task  force  to  find  ways  to  bring 
businesses  into  Bucks  and  Montgom- 
ery Counties.  This  group  is  looking  at 
new  ideas  and  new  ways  to  encourage 
small  business  development  and  to  de- 
crease our  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  1043  is  another 
positive  step  toward  encouraging  small 
business  development  and  bringing  us 
back  to  economic  prosperity.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  1043. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  of  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1043,  bill  Just  under  consider- 
ation. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  861,  de  novo;  and  H.R.  1043.  de 
novo. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1985  SBA  pilot  programs 
under  section  8  of  the  Small  Business 
Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1300 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
273),  to  amend  section  8(a)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    title    of 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill 
follows: 

s.  273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Minority  Small 
Business  Pilot  Procurement  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  sectic  1  8(a)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■,  as  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President  within  60  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof)  as  -shall  be  designated  by  the 
President". 

(b)  The  designation  of  an  agency  pursuant 
to  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(a)(1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "No  contract  may  be  en- 
tered into  under  subparagraph  (B)  after  the 
expiration  of  18  months  following  60  days 
following  enactment  of  the  Minority  Small 
Business  Pilot  Procurement  Act  of  1983.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MITCHELL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mitchell  moves  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  273. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  861,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  that  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  pending 
business  is  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
second  item  under  suspension,  and  the 
item  of  business  that  the  gentleman  is 
introducing  is  not  the  second  bill 
under  suspension. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 

the  Chair  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 

I  be  heard? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  repeat  that  the  Chair  will 
get  to  that  item  of  business  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  the  rules 
require  that  we  move  immediately  to 
that  vote  without  intervening  matters. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  substitute  for 
the  Senate  bill  is  in  order  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Without  objection,  the  motion  is 
agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
extend  through  fiscal  year  1985  SBA 
pilot  programs  under  section  8  of  the 
Small  Business  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

REQUEST  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
TO  S.  273 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  go  to 
conference  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
insist  on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  273.  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  Chair  just  ig- 
nored a  couple  of  other  objections, 
too. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wiU  state  that  the  Chair  has 
protected  the  gentleman. 


suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bUl,  H.R.  1043. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bUl,  H.R.  1043. 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED  VOTX 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote  in  order  to 
protect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Members  that 
this  vote  will  be  a  5-minute  interval. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  294,  noes 
32.  not  voting  105.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  9] 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  the 
additional  motion  to  suspend  the  niles 
on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


NOTICE  OP  FEDERAL  CONTRACT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
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Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 
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Ounderson 

Hall  (IN) 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

HUer 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 


Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Ijigomarsino 

Latte 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Mavroules 

Maooli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 


Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Parris 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratehford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 


Brown  (CO) 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  PhUip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Dickinson 
Erlenbom 
Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 


Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SlUander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 
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Holt 

Hopkins 

Hutto 

Leath 

Lott 

McDonald 

McE^en 

Montgomery 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Packard 


Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandersriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zaeiisu 


Paul 

Price 

Robinson 

Shumway 

Skeen 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stratton 

Stimip 

Whitehurst 
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Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Boner 

Bonior 

Boaco 

Bouquard 

Boxer 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbell 

Carr 

Chandler 

Collins 

Conyers 

Craig 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Fllppo 

FoeUetU 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 


Gejdenson 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

HaU.  Sam 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtewer 

HllUs 

Horton 

Hunter 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kogovsek 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lent 

Levine 

Upinskl 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUui 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Michel 


MiUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minish 

Moakley 

Moorhead 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Owens 

Oxley 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Petri 

PriUhard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Solarz 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Washingten 

Waxman 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Yatron 

Young.  (AK) 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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TO  THE  LATE  HON- 
BENJAMIN   S.   ROSEN- 


pro  tempore.  Under 
older  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
New  York  (Bto.  Strat- 
f or  60  minutes. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I 
on  behalf  of  the  New 
to  pay  tribute  to  one 
outstanding  Members,  the 
Rosenthal  from  New 
man  of  enormous  energy, 
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in  this  House  we  have 
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York  (Mr.  AODABBO). 
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depend  upon  Ben  Rosenthal  to  look 
after  their  rights. 

Ben  was  not  a  man  who  was  truly 
meant  for  politics.  He  was  far  happier 
resolving  a  sticky  legal  problem,  urav- 
eling  incomprehensible  redtape,  think- 
ing through  some  ethereal  point  of 
law  to  protect  the  iimocent  consumer 
from  the  hyperbole  of  the  market- 
place. He  did  not  especially  care  for 
the  pressing  the  flesh  that  politics  re- 
quires, but  he  did  it  willingly  because 
by  doing  so,  he  maintained  a  place  in 
this  House  where  he  could  do  the 
work  that  was  his  life. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  Ben 
Rosenthal  was  that  he  cared,  deeply 
and  truly,  for  the  people  of  this  great 
land,  and  for  the  honesty  and  integri- 
ty of  the  Government  of  this  country. 
Anything  that  threatened  to  diminish 
that  integrity  drew  his  instant  and  ev- 
erlasting wrath. 

But  as  much  as  I  respected  Benja- 
min Rosenthal,  Member  of  Congress, 
it  is  Ben  Rosenthal,  my  old  friend  of 
30  years  and  congressional  neighbor 
that  I  will  miss  so  greatly.  It  is  to  the 
friend  that  the  memories  return.  For 
the  years  before  either  of  us  came  to 
this  Chamber,  in  the  22  years  we  spent 
as  colleagues  here,  for  cups  of  coffee 
consimied  while  plotting  anything  and 
everything,  for  the  sense  of  humor 
that  surfaced  time  after  time  Just 
when  there  was  no  tolerance  left  for 
seriousness,  that  is  where  fond  memo- 
ries reside. 

There  is  no  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dis- 
till the  life  of  a  man  so  that  others 
may  truly  know  him  as  we,  his  col- 
leagues, did.  And,  to  each  of  us  here, 
he  was  a  different  person,  as  we  often 
display  different  sides  of  ourselves  to 
others.  But  the  consistency  of  22  years 
of  public  service  is  what  is  important 
here,  I  believe.  In  all  that  time.  Benja- 
min Rosenthal  never  wavered  from 
the  beliefs  that  he  cherished,  never 
faltered  a  beat  from  the  intensity  of 
his  concern  for  those  who  could  not 
help  themselves  and  who  must  rely  on 
Government  for  protection. 

For  those  who  never  faced  him  in 
debate  of  a  critical  point,  let  me  note. 
Ben  Rosenthal  was  formidable  when 
aroused.  I  do  not  recall  a  time  when  I 
found  Ben  unprepared  for  his  work 
nor  a  time  when  he  conceded  a  point 
he  believed  vital  to  the  integrity  of  an 
issue. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  person  to 
win  arguments  with  Ben  was  his  be- 
loved and  cherished  wife,  Lila.  And 
Lila,  more  than  anyone  else,  knows 
that  although  cancer  may  have  ulti- 
mately ended  his  life,  it  did  not  defeat 
him.  He  fought  it  to  the  end  with  a 
dignity  and  a  grittiness  that  must  be 
admired.  Lila  and  his  children,  Debbie 
and  Edward,  were  stalwarts  through 
that  long  and  painful  battle.  As  were 
the  members  of  his  congressional  staff 
who  stayed  on  and  worked  harder  for 
him  than  even  Ben  had  any  right  to 


expect.  To  all  of  them,  and  to  all  the 
others  who  cared  so  much  about  this 
good  person,  our  hearts  go  out  to  you 
in  your  grief  and  your  loss.  And  to  his 
mother.  Ceil,  a  lady  of  great  distinc- 
tion and  forebearance  in  her  own 
right,  we  who  knew  and  loved  Ben 
Rosenthal,  add  our  prayers  for  her  in- 
consolable loss. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  would  like  to  Join 
in  expressing  my  admiration  and 
warmth  for  Ben  Rosenthal.  I  really 
got  to  know  him  when  we  contended 
together  for  the  nomination  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1970.  While  contenders 
for  the  same  post,  we  became  very 
close  personally. 

Ben  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
dedication  and  principle.  He  became 
the  Nation's  chief  congressional  con- 
sumer advcKate  and  was  responsible 
for  most  of  the  consumer  protection 
legislation  passed  into  law  over  the 
past  decade. 

He  was  also  among  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  civil  rights  at  home  and 
human  rights  abroad.  As  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  he  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Israel  and  an 
effective  advocate  for  a  humanistic 
foreign  policy. 

EJvery  one  of  us  who  knew  him  ad- 
mired his  courage  during  his  recent  ill- 
ness, continuing  to  vote  and  push  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed,  even 
when  he  was  suffering  the  most  severe 
pain  and  hardship. 

I  would  like  to  Join  in  offering  con- 
dolences to  Lila  and  to  his  family,  and 
to  say  how  much  we  will  miss  him 
here  as  a  defender  of  consumers' 
rights,  a  soimd  foreign  policy,  human 
rights  around  the  world— and  as  a 
friend. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  First.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  for  yielding  to 
me  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Martha  and  I  knew 
Ben  and  Lila  very  well.  We  came  to 
Congress  together,  served  together,  we 
traveled  together  on  mutual  interests 
around  Europe.  He  was  the  instigator 
of  the  movement  to  bring  the  Europe- 
an parliaments  and  the  U.S.  Congress 
closer  together,  and  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  that. 

During  this  interim  of  trips  and 
working  together  on  various  things 
around  the  Congress  here,  I  began  to 
admire  and  have  a  great  respect  for 
Ben  Rosenthal.  He  was  a  person  of 
great  ability  and  of  great  integrity, 
and  also  he  was  a  fine  family  man.  He 


thought  so  highly  of  his  wife  and  of 
his  family. 

He  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
things  that  a  fine  Congressman  would 
be  Interested  in,  how  this  body  works, 
how  can  it  work  better,  how  can  it 
solve  the  problems  of  the  United 
States,  and  how  can  it  be  coordinated 
to  work  with  other  problems  around 
the  world. 

He  was  a  fearless  fighter.  He  adopt- 
ed a  cause  and  never  pulled  a  punch. 
He  was  an  excellent  investigator  and 
legislator.  He  was  a  fine  reformer  of 
our  procedures  here.  He  is,  in  his  own 
unique  way,  Irreplaceable  in  the  U,S. 
Congress. 

So  I  am  sure  that,  along  with  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues,  Martha  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathies  to  Lila 
and  to  her  family  on  the  the  loss  of 
Ben  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 
Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prepared  re- 
marks which  I  will  include  in  the 
Record,  but  I  just  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  Ben  Rosenthal  which  are 
very,  very  difficult  to  put  on  a  type- 
written sheet. 

When  I  first  came  down  here,  Ben 
really  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  me, 
and  indicated.  "If  there  is  anything  at 
all  that  I  can  do  for  you,  please  Just 
call  me."  It  wasn't  Just  said,  as  some 
people  do,  to  someone  new.  It  was  said 
with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity,  and 
more  than  once  I  reached  out  to  Ben 
Rosenthal  and  got  the  help  that  he 
had  offered  on  that  very  first  day  that 
I  was  down  here  in  1979. 

There  was  a  time  when  my  daughter 
was  here,  as  well,  and  the  two  of  them 
had  this  little  thing  going.  She  would 
always  ask  for  Congressman  Rosen- 
thal and  he  would  ask  for  her.  She 
was  12  at  the  time. 

When  Ben  died,  I  told  her  that  he 
had  died  and  she  started  to  cry  and 
she  said,  "He  was  a  very,  very  good 
man."  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  more 
than  that  about  anyone:  that  they 
leave  an  impression  upon  not  only  the 
people  they  work  with  but  on  the  chil- 
dren that  they  meet  and  other  people 
whose  lives  they  touch.  He  was  a  very, 
very  good  man. 

Lila  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  cannot 
offer  more  than  the  sincerest  sympa- 
thy for  her  loss.  I  know  how  terribly 
devastating  it  was  to  her  and  her 
family,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  always 
remain  together  as  close  friends  spe- 
cifically because  of  our  mutual,  sincere 
love  for  Ben  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  City,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Nation  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the 
death  of  Ben  Rosenthal.  For  20  years 
In  this  body  he  had  fought  for  the 
causes   in   which   he   believed— some- 


times giving  offense,  always  challeng- 
ing the  unjust  use  of  power.  Through 
it  all,  he  maintained  the  highest 
standards  of  integrity  and  intellectual 
honesty.  He  co\ild  get  angry,  and  his 
wit  could  be  caustic  and  abrasive,  but 
his  objective— the  furtherance  of 
public  interest— always  Justified  his  ac- 
tions. 

Ben's  record  as  defender  of  the  con- 
sumer and  as  a  champion  of  Israel  is 
well  known.  He  led  the  fight  for  a  Fed- 
eral Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and 
his  frustration  at  the  failure  of  that 
effort  was  shared  by  all  who  support 
consumers'  rights.  That  strong  sense 
of  fairness  in  consumer  affairs  led  him 
to  sponsor  legislation  to  protect  his 
constituents  against  condominium 
conversions  of  their  apartment  houses. 
I  am  proud  to  be  continuing  his  work, 
to  maintain  stability  and  fairness  in 
that  sector  of  the  housing  market. 

Ben's  interest  in  foreign  affairs  first 
emerged  in  the  mid-1960's,  when  he 
was  an  early  critic  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Long  before  the  Nation  came  to  under- 
stand the  mistakes  of  the  American  in- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia,  Ben 
Rosenthal  was  in  the  front  lines  of 
the  movement  to  end  the  war. 

His  work  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  led  him  to  become  a  lead- 
ing spokesman  for  strong  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  Ben  un- 
derstood the  mutual  interdependence 
between  the  two  countries,  and  he 
used  his  influence  to  strengthen  our 
relationship  with  Israel  and  to  oppose 
any  efforts  to  undermine  the  relation- 
ship or  to  weaken  Israel's  security  po- 
sition by  providing  excessive  arms  to 
Arab  States  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  Israel  was  not  his  only  cause. 
The  refugees  in  Cyprus  always  had  a 
friend  in  Congress  they  could  rely  on. 
While  Ben  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  solid  liberal  vote  in  Congress,  he  was 
tough  on  Issues  of  concern  to  his  con- 
stituents, such  as  the  drug  trade  and 
drug-related  crime.  His  liberalism  was 
reasoned,  compassionate,  and  practi- 
cal, and  not  dogmatic  or  doctrinaire. 

The  common  thread  nmnlng 
through  Ben's  service  In  Congress  was 
his  devotion  to  the  people.  In  his  work 
in  the  consumer  area  particularly,  we 
can  see  the  determination  to  make 
government  work  for  a  better  America. 
He  really  cared  about  the  problems 
facing  people,  and  he  tried  to  use  his 
stature  in  Congress  to  do  something  to 
make  things  better. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  also  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  Ben  were 
here  listening  to  his  colleagues  eulo- 
gize him,  he  would  say,  "For  heaven's 
sake,  keep  it  short  and  make  it  funny," 
and  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  that 


when  we  talk  about  Ben  because  he 
was  so  many  different  things  to  so 
many  of  us. 

He  was  a  champion  of  consumer  af- 
fairs. He  was  the  Congress  preeminent 
Investigator.  In  the  area  of  foreign 
policy  with  respect  to  Israel  he  was 
one  of  our  Nation's  experts  on  Israeli 
policies. 

But  more  Importantly,  he  was  a  mar- 
velous friend  and  a  wonderful  human 
being,  and  those  words,  I  guess,  have  a 
hollow  ring  to  some  who  did  not  know 
him.  but  I  can  recall  one  special  trip 
that  a  number  of  us  took  in  1979  to 
the  boat  people's  camp  in  Indochina, 
Hong  Kong,  and  to  North  Vietnam.  As 
a  result  of  that  trip,  I  beUeve  the  wives 
of  several  hundred,  possibly  several 
thousand  people  were  saved  because  of 
the  intervention  of  Ben  Rosenthal 
and  the  Intervention  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  take  controver- 
sial positions.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
take  tough  stands.  Most  of  all,  the 
thing  that  I  will  miss  the  most  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  afraid,  in  the 
most  serious  of  situations,  to  be  funny 
and  Ughthearted.  which  made  this  job 
so  much  better  for  all  of  us. 

We  will  miss  him.  but  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  as  a  result  of  our 
relationship  with  him.  We  are  aU  en- 
riched by  It. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey) 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  thank 
him  and  our  friend  Mr.  Addabbo  for 
arranging  this  special  order  to  honor 
our   late   friend   and   colleague.   Ben 

When  he  died  the  day  after  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, we  lost  a  capable  and  conscien- 
tious legislator  and  an  outstanding  ad- 
vocate of  individual  rights,  a  man 
whose  20  years  of  service  In  Congress 
were  marked  by  extraordinary  courage 
and  dedication  which  he  carried  down 
to  the  very  last  day  of  his  service  in 
this  House. 

I  had  the  privilege,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, of  serving  with  Ben.  We  aU 
know  how  ceaselessly  he  fought 
through  hearings,  investigations,  and 
challenges  to  established  interests  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  average  citi- 
zen. He  struggled  for  more  than  a 
decade  to  esteblish  a  Federal  agency 
to  protect  consumers  in  court,  and  al- 
though the  plan  f  eU  victim  to  the  anti- 
government  mood  of  the  day,  his  ef- 
forts helped  educate  the  country  on 
the  need  for  consumer  protection. 
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His  coui  age  in  defending  his  goals 
and  Ideals,  even  when  they  were  un- 
popular lAuses.  was  demonstrated 
early  in  lis  congressional  career.  In 
the  mid-1  i60's.  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  hi  I  constituents,  and  even  a 
smaller  pe  rcentage  of  Americans,  were 
oppmed  tf>  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Yet 
Benjamin  jRosenthal  openly  criticized 
U.S.  policKr  in  Vietnam,  earning  for 
himself  th  e  enmity  of  powerful  leaders 
within  th(  party  but  the  gratitude  of 
Americans  across  the  country. 

He  was  unwavering  in  his  commit- 
ment to  a  id  his  love  for  the  people  of 
Israel,  alt  lough  from  time  to  time  he 
may  have  disagreed  with  specific  ac- 
tions and  policies  of  the  Government 
of  Israel. 

On  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
where  I  lave  the  privilege  of  having 
succeeded  to  the  seat  that  he  held,  he 
fought  fiercely  for  himian  rights.  No 
matter  wliat  the  issue,  his  voice  was 
never  rais  ^  to  promote  himself  or  to 
seize  attei  tion  for  his  own  accomplish- 
ments. Although  he  could  be  difficult 
and  firm  and  perhaps  stronger  than 
firm  in  til  e  ideological  battles  that  he 
so  loved,  he  was  gentle  in  personal 
dealings,  witty  and  always  ready  to 
poke  fun  i  it  himself.  As  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  we  will  miss  him  deeply. 
We  have  lost  an  exceptional  man,  a 
leader  wtose  accomplishments  bene- 
fited not  only  his  constituents  in 
Queens,  rot  only  New  York  City  and 
New  YoriL  State,  but  citizens  across 
the  coun  .ry  and  indeed  throughout 
the  world 

I  think  ve  all  mourn  his  death,  and  I 
want  to  e:  :tend  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  his  wif  >  Llla.  to  his  children,  to  his 
mother.  lx>  other  members  of  his 
family  anl  indeed  to  all  of  those  who 
were  clost  to  him. 

Mr.  Sn  LATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  Y.  Is  remarks. 

Mr.  SCIUBOSl.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genth  man  yield? 

Mr.  ST  lATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f r  >m  New  York. 

Mr.  SC  IXTMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  gelding,  and  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  and  my  colleague  (Mr.  As- 
DABBo)  fo  -  taking  this  special  order  in 
'  honor  of  >ur  colleague  and  friend.  Ben 

ROSENTHJ  L. 

As  a  rew  Member  in  Congress.  I 
really  goi  to  know  Ben  maybe  in  the 
last  6  m<nths  of  his  life,  because,  as 
many  of  us  knew.  Ben  was  ailing  at 
that  poir  b.  and  he  would  come  to  the 
floor  anc  basically  spend  the  day  on 
the  floor  and  go  back  in  the  cloakroom 
and  nap  knd  come  back  on  the  floor, 
and  we  lalked  about  a  whole  lot  of 
things:  Ihe  Congress,  the  system  of 
govemmints,  and  how  a  legislator 
should  b»t  do  his  Job,  and  then  of 
more  peisonal  things,  of  family,  of 
friends,  md  what  life  was  really  all 
about. 


Even  though  my  knowledge  of  Ben 
was  over  a  short  period  of  time,  it  was 
a  rather  intense  relationship.  I  can 
say,  without  an  equivocation,  of  all  of 
the  people  that  I  have  known,  nobody 
combined  the  intelligence  with  the 
compassion  of  Ben  Rosenthal.  He  was 
a  unique  individual.  He  was  able  to  get 
things  done.  He  was  able  to  persuade 
others  to  do  the  right  thing.  And  yet 
as  he  stayed  here  for  30  years,  he 
never  lost  his  compassion  for  what  was 
right  and  what  the  average  person  and 
the  poor  person  needed  from  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  long  time  before 
this  Chamber  replaces  Ben  Rosen- 
thal. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  most  difficult— indeed,  impossi- 
ble—to capture  the  essence  of  a  truly 
extraordinary  man  in  a  brief  span  of 
time  suid  space.  In  fact,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain there  could  be  sufficient  time  and 
space  to  do  Justice  to  Ben  Rosenthal 
and  the  impact  he  had  on  those  of  us 
who  were  proud  to  be  his  friend. 

He  was  truly  one  of  those  unique  in- 
dlvidusLls  who  makes  a  difference  In 
our  individual  and  collective  lives.  One 
of  those  individuals  who  forces  us  to 
confront  ourselves  and  what  we  are  as 
a  people  and  as  a  nation.  One  of  those 
individuals  whose  presence  in  our 
world,  for  however  long,  gives  us  one 
more  reason  to  fear  a  little  less  John 
Stuart  Mill's  warning:  "That  so  few 
dare  to  be  eccentric  marks  the  chief 
danger  of  our  times." 

My  service  in  this  body  and  Ben's 
largely  paralleled  each  other's,  as  did 
our  views  on  most  issues.  One  of  my 
earliest  remembrances  of  my  associa- 
tion with  Ben  Is  of  our  commitment  to 
one  of  the  many  unpopular  causes  for 
which  we  fought  together— our  early 
opposition  to  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  Ben  and  I  were 
part  of  a  small  group  of  Members  of 
the  House  who  worked  together  as  a 
group  to  try  to  forge  some  kind  of  sig- 
nificant congressional  opposition  to 
what  we  viewed  as  an  immoral  and 
unjust  war. 

I  will  always  be  grateful  to  Ben  for 
Joining  me  In  Madison,  Wis.,  way  back 
on  July  30.  1965.  when  I  held  the  first 
congressional  grassroots  hearings  on 
the  war  in  Vietruun.  He  was,  at  that 
time,  the  only  Member  of  Congress  I 
could  get  to  come  to  Madison,  and  his 
presence,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  gave  those 
hearings  greater  credibility  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  had. 

That  Ben  was  never  one  to  back 
down  from  unpopular  fights  was  aptly 
captured  in  his  opening  remarks  at 
those  hearings: 


It  will  be  said  that  these  hearings  are  use- 
less and  futile.  What  good  can  they  possibly 
do  and  who  will  listen?  These  argumenU  en- 
tirely miss  the  point.  I  believe  that  we  all 
must  be  as  concerned  with  the  institutions 
and  procedures  of  our  democracy  as  we  are 
with  the  policies  we  plan  and  implement. 
For  if  there  is  some  illness  In  our  institu- 
tions. It  will  eventually  infect  our  programs. 
We  must  therefore  always  be  sensitive  to 
new  ways  In  which  we  can  promote  wide 
public  action  In  our  politics.  If  this  means 
experimentation  in  unorthodox  procedures, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  experiment.  Howev- 
er sentimental  it  may  sound,  this  is  the  way 
politics  in  America,  and  particularly  in  Wis- 
consin, began  and  grew. 

Ben  Rosenthal's  total  commitment 
to  his  Job  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  his  district  was  demonstrat- 
ed early  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  Members  of  an  eastern  metro- 
politan area  to  make  this  a  full-time 
Job  by  one  simple  decision.  However 
impolitic  It  may  have  seemed  at  the 
time,  he  moved  his  family  to  the 
Washington.  D.C.  area  and  there  he 
remained  for  the  balance  of  his  serv- 
ice. 

Ben  Rosenthal  loved  a  good  fight- 
was  invigorated  and  rejuvenated  by 
the  rigors  of  a  battle  undertaken  for  a 
Just  cause,  particularly  if  fought 
against  what  appeared  to  be  over- 
whelming odds.  And.  when  Ben  decid- 
ed to  fight  he  was  absolutely  fearless. 
Twice  he  took  on  his  own  committee 
chairmen.  He  did  battle  with  the  pow- 
erful Hunts.  He  tackled  the  popular 
condominium  movement.  And,  as  is  so 
well  known,  he  fought  for  years  for 
consumers,  particularly  in  his  cam- 
paign to  create  a  Consimier  Protection 
Agency. 

Few  individuals  were  able  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  an  Issue  quite  like  Ben 
Rosenthal.  He  somehow  had  the  abili- 
ty to  ask  Just  the  right  question  of  wit- 
nesses; the  ability  to  make  the  appro- 
priate pithy  comment  that  cut 
through  all  of  the  extraneous  matter 
and  elicit  precisely  the  information 
being  sought. 

His  imcanny  ability  to  accomplish  in 
a  15-second  statement  or  question 
what  it  took  most  of  the  rest  of  us 
much  longer  to  achieve,  made  him  ex- 
cellent subject  matter  for  both  net- 
work news  and  national  newspapers. 
As  a  result,  Ben  Rosenthal  was  not 
Just  another  Member  of  Congress.  He 
achieved  national  recognition  because 
of  his  ability  to  concisely  and  precisely 
say  and  ask  what  so  many  of  us  wished 
we  had  and  in  a  way  so  few  of  us  seem- 
ingly could. 

David  Broder,  in  his  January  16, 
1983.  column  on  Ben  and  former 
Oregon  Governor,  Tom  McCall,  con- 
cluded by  saying: 

The  sound  of  their  voices  raised  In  battle 
will  be  missed.  And  so  will  their  laughter. 

I  will  greatly  miss  my  dear  friend. 
But,  I  will  certainly  always  be  aware  of 
his  presence  when  some  of  us  engage 
in  still  another  unpopular  battle.  And, 


I  will  hear  his  laughter  when  we  out- 
fox the  oppoBition  still  another  time. 

My  sympathies  and  my  lasting 
friendship,  and  that  of  my  wife.  Doro- 
thy, go  out  to  his  wife  Llla,  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Just  like  to  start  off  on  the  question  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  In  honor  of 
one  of  our  colleagues,  Ben  Rosenthal, 
as  was  stated  on  several  occasions, 
happened  to  be  bom  In  the  county  of 
Bronx.  Ben  Rosenthal  was  a  man  who 
we  as  legislators,  and  especially  after 
you  spend  the  nimiber  of  years  in  the 
legislative  body,  there  are  people  who 
pass  away  during  that  period  of  serv- 
ice while  you  are  there,  and  you  will 
go  to  the  funeral  and  pay  your  re- 
spects to  the  family.  And  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  participated  in 
one  of  these  expressions  of,  I  guess 
you  can  call  It,  condolence,  but  also  ex- 
press a  sense  of  gratitude  for  a  person 
like  Ben  Rosenthal. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  very  unique.  If 
he  was  at  his  own  funeral,  looking 
down,  he  would  probably  say.  "What  is 
all  this  fuss  about?"  That  is  the  way 
he  was.  He  was  very  specific  and  very 
to  the  point.  As  I  said,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  participated  In  ex- 
pressing sentiment  to  a  former 
Member,  whether  during  my  days  as  a 
State  senator  or  here  In  the  UJS.  Con- 


gress. 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  serve 
with  him  over  the  last  4  or  5  years  in 
which  our  time  in  this  body  coincided. 
But  Ben  Rosenthal  was  a  person  who. 
without  a  doubt,  in  my  mind- we 
always  say  nice  things  about  people 
who  pass  away,  because  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do  and  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  But  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  Ben  Rosenthal  will  be 
missed.  He  will  be  missed  because  he 
just  had  that  unique  quality  that  so 
few  people  possess. 

I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  dean  of  our  delegation, 
along  with  our  colleague.  Mr.  Aodabbo, 
who  have  t>een  so  close  to  him  over  all 
of  these  years,  are  the  ones  who  have 
put  this  together.  But  I  would  Just  like 
to  say  that  life  goes  on.  and  each  of  us 
shall  pass.  too.  and  that  the  course  of 
service  that  we  can  provide  here  is  a 
people's  franchise.  It  Is  not  a  McDon- 
alds' franchise.  It  Is  a  franchise  that 
belongs  to  the  people,  and  they.  In  the 
final  analysis,  have  the  determination 
to  say  whether  in  fact  we  serve  or  we 
do  not  serve.  Those  people  in  Queens 
that  Ben  Rosenthal  represented  over 
these  many  years.  I  believe  that  they 
were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
like  Ben  Rosenthal  serve  them,  be- 


cause I  am  sure  that  there  were  times 
in  his  life  that  he  questioned  whether 
he  should  continue  on  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  or  whether  he  should  go 
into  private  practice.  But  he  made  the 
commitment  to  people. 

So  I  guess,  in  summing  up  to  my 
chairman,  the  dean  of  our  New  York 
State    delegation,    and   to   my    good 
friend.  Joseph  Addabbo.  your  expres- 
sions today  and  those  of  us  from  the 
State  of  New  York  are  Just  a  reflection 
of  what  I  believe  Is  the  reflection  of  so 
many  people.  In  closing,  having  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  Israel  during  my 
days  as  a  State  senator— not  that  it 
really  meant  that  much  as  a  State  leg- 
islator—I  remember  coming  here  and 
being  somewhat  confused  about  the 
issue,  and  I  must  have  spent  hours  and 
hours  on  the  question  of  Israel  and 
what  to  do  about  Israel  and  how  to 
vote  and  what  to  say.  and  I  remember 
once  listening  to  Ben  Rosenthal,  and 
in  5  minutes  he  was  able  to  so  concise- 
ly and  precisely  tell  me  exactly  what 
the  facts  were.  I  believe  that  was  the 
hallmark  of  his  life— being  able  to 
focus  in,  come  right  to  the  point,  and 
make  everybody  understand  it. 

The  city  and  State  of  New  York  suf- 
fered three  significant  losses  this  year 
with  the  retirement  of  Shirley  Chls- 
holm.  Jack  Bingham,  and  the  tragic 
death  of  Ben  Rosenthal. 

Ben  was  a  capable  legislator  who 
showed  both  insight  and  courage  in 
his  20  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
His  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
gave  direction  and  respectability  to 
congressional  disapproval  of  the  war. 
As  a  consumer  advocate  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  legislation  for  a  con- 
sumer protection  agency.  Although 
this  bill  never  passed.  Ben's  advocacy 
for  consumer  rights  helped  keep  Con- 
gress aware  of  these  Issues. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Ben  was  a  staimch 
defender  of  Israel.  He  was  also  a 
strong  protector  of  human  rights,  and 
supported  a  firm  but  equitable  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  His  work  on  the  com- 
mittee will  be  missed. 

I  liked  Ben  Rosenthal.  I  also  re- 
spected him.  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
speaking  for  not  only  the  entire  New 
York  delegation,  but  the  entire  House 
when  I  say  that  he  is  already  missed. 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  passage  from 
the  Book  of  Psalms  that  is  a  fitting  ep- 
itaph for  Ben:  "Mark  the  perfect  man. 
and  behold  the  upright:  For  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace."  Ben  may  not  have 
been  perfect,  but  he  was  a  good  man.  I 
am  sure  he  has  found  his  peace. 

So  in  closing  I  would  like  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


Mr.  BCRAZEK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  In  honoring  the  life  and 
the  spirit  of  the  late  Ben  Rosenthal. 

As  a  newcomer  to  this  body,  I  missed 
the  chance  to  know  Ben  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  knew  him.  I  missed  his 
courageous  stands  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  consumers  and  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
And  I  was  too  late  to  experience  the 
well-chronicled  wit  and  commitment 
to  piirpose  that  we  recall  today. 

That  Ben's  departure  from  this  body 
and  my  arrival  here  coincided  almost 
to  the  day  Is.  of  course,  my  loss.  But 
Ben's  work  here,  the  spirit  of  his  mis- 
sion, will  outUve  him.  We  wUl  always 
have  Ben  Rosenthal  among  us. 

When  I  look  back  over  Ben's  career, 
one  particular  episode  Is  especially  rel- 
evant to  my  life.  As  early  as  1965,  long 
before  public  sentiment  coalesced  in 
this  Nation  against  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Ben  took  a  stand  against  the 
war.  By  his  own  estimate,  perhaps  less 
than  10  percent  of  his  constituency 
agreed  with  his  position  at  that  time. 
He  also  took  on  the  leadership  of  his 
own  party  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  taking  this  position. 

At  that  time,  in  1965,  I  also  would 
have  disagreed  with  Ben's  assessment 
on  Vietruun.  My  upbringing  and  my 
beliefs  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
Government  would  not  delude  our 
people  on  such  an  important  matter. 
In  1967. 1  enlisted  in  the  service.  After 
being  hurt,  I  spent  several  long 
months  In  a  veterans  hospital,  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  of  those  who  had 
been  to  Vietnam,  hearing  their  frus- 
tration and  pain  over  a  war  that  had 
gone  so  very,  very  badly.  I  came  to  re- 
alize then  that  I  had  been  wrong,  and 
that  men  like  Ben  Rosenthal  were 

right. 

As  Ben  himself  put  It,  "one  Con- 
gressman with  a  fair  amount  of  chutz- 
pah can  awaken  the  public  con- 
science." The  record  shows,  and  his 
constituents  knew,  that  Ben  Rosen- 
thal's particular  brand  of  chutzpah 
was  forever  brought  to  bear  on  behalf 
of  the  world's  underdogs,  for  his  sense 
of  fairness  and  equity  would  allow  no 

less. 

This  body  wUl  miss  the  likes  of  Ben 
Rosenthal,  but  he  has  left  a  legacy 
that  can  guide  us  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  learn  from  Ben  Rosen- 
thal, as  I  once  learned,  and  to  keep 
his  special  message  alive.  In  this  way, 
we  can  offer  our  finest  tribute  to  him, 
and  pay  him  our  deepest  gratitude. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 
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Ben  came  to  the  Congress,  as  has  al- 
ready been  indicated,  in  a  special  elec- 
tion, but  he  very  soon  became  a  knowl- 
edgeable Member  of  the  House  and  in 
many  respects  a  very  substantial 
leader  in  the  House.  He  and  I  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  New  York 
State  whips.  I  was  the  upstate  whip 
and  Ben  was  the  downstate  whip. 
Later  on  he  was  selected  as  a  deputy 
whip,  which  is  a  senior  position  in  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

He  was  a  very  talented  and  some- 
times ascerbic  investigator  with  the 
various  investigations  that  he  conduct- 
ed through  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  one  of 
his  major  objectives  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  but  Ben  was  never  to  be  com- 
pletely successful  in  that  particular 
undertaking. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  Ben, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  can  remember  that 
time,  because  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  believed 
that  we  were  doing  the  right  thing.  He 
proposed  that  perhaps  we  ought  to 
have  a  series  of  daily  debates  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House  on  that  subject. 
That  never  materialized,  but  Ben  cer- 
tainly had  a  considerable  influence  in 
the  eventual  outcome  of  the  war  and 
the  turning  around  of  the  support 
that  came  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Ben,  as  we  all  remember,  was  one  of 
three  individuals  in  the  House;  our 
former  colleague  John  Brademas,  now 
the  president  of  New  York  University; 
Paul  Sarbanes,  now  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  and  Ben  took  a  very  firm 
and  decisive  stand  as  a  result  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  The  three 
of  them  succeeded  in  putting  on  an 
embargo  of  all  military  material  to 
Turkey.  I  think,  in  retrospect,  many  of 
us  recognize  that  that  action,  however 
well-intentioned  it  may  have  been,  was 
probably  a  mistake  and  it  has  to  some 
extent  created  problems  in  the  south- 
em  flank  of  our  North  Atlantic  alli- 
ance; but  Ben  was  sincere  certainly  in 
his  objectives. 

He  was  regarded  and  I  am  sure  will 
always  be  regarded  as  a  hero  of  the 
Greek  people. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  Ben 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
New  York  City  congressional  delega- 
tion to  bring  his  family  to  Washington 
so  that  he  could  be,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  a  full-time  Con- 
gressman. 

Since  I  as  a  Member  from  upstate 
New  York  had  also  brought  my  family, 
we  were  neighbors  in  Bethesda  and  we 


very  frequently  would  run  across  each 
other  in  the  community  and  very  fre- 
quently would  run  across  each  other 
in  Rehoboth  or  Bethany  Beach  during 
the  summer  recess. 

I  think  probably  more  than  any- 
thing Ben  will  be  remembered  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  endured  the 
closing  days  of  his  life.  He  knew  some 
3  years  ago  that  he  had  contracted 
cancer,  but  it  never  dimmed  his  enthu- 
siasm. It  never  dimmed  his  wit  and  he 
very  rarely  referred  to  his  illness  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  became  obvi- 
ous after  a  while  that  he  was  gradual- 
ly losing  that  battle,  but  he  would 
refuse  to  admit  what  was  going  to 
happen.  He  was  determined,  as  has  al- 
resuly  been  indicated,  to  be  one  who 
would  carry  out  his  duties  to  the  very 
last. 

We  in  Congress,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  are  going  to  miss  him  and  miss 
him  very  greatly. 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  came  to  Congress,  a 
few  weeks  more  than  20  years  ago  the 
first  colleague  I  met  was  Ben  Rosen- 
thal, then  a  veteran  Member  of  a 
month  or  so. 

On  that  day  began  a  friendship  that 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  my  life. 

In  addition  to  the  delightful  person- 
al aspects  of  our  friendship,  there  was 
the  da  -to-day  working  together  for 
goals  we  thought  important. 

Ben  was  our  leader  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  group,  11  House  Members 
who  agreed  that  even  though  our 
ideals  were  far  out  to  some,  and  would 
provide  ammunition  to  our  opponents 
in  the  next  election,  we  would  go 
ahead  and  present  them  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  original  group  was  Ben  Rosen- 
thal, George  Brown,  Phillip  Burton, 
John  Conyers,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Don 
Praser,  Bob  Kastenmeier,  Abner 
Mikva,  John  Dow,  William  Fitz  Ryan, 
and  I. 

We  worked  together  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war.  We  held  ad  hoc  hearings 
when  congressional  committees  did 
not  want  to.  We  wrote  a  book  "War 
Crimes  and  the  American  Conscience." 
It  did  not  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  but 
its  publication  made  us  feel  better. 

The  Vietnam  war  ended,  finally, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  fi- 
nally voted  no  more  money,  something 
Ben  Rosenthal  had  been  demanding 
for  years. 

During  that  same  era  a  military  dic- 
tatorship was  running  Greece.  Opposi- 
tion politician's,  artists,  composers, 
anyone  who  publicly  disagreed  with 
"The  Colonels,"  would  likely  find 
themselves  in  jail.  And,  disturbingly, 
the  American  Government  supported 
with  money  and  arms  this  cruel  junta 
that  was  persecuting  the  Greek 
people. 


Ben  Rosenthal  did  not  like  what 
was  going  on  in  Greece  nor  the  Ameri- 
can complicity  in  it.  He  became  an 
active  member  of  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  Democracy  in  Greece,  chaired  first 
by  Congressman  Don  Praser,  later  by 
me.  As  an  influential  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Ben 
kept  up  a  dialog  with  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  the  White  House,  ex- 
plaining in  his  persuasive  way  why 
American  policy  was  wrong  and  even 
immoral. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was,  and  is  today,  a 
hero  in  Athens.  The  Greek  peoples 
loved  and  admired  him.  On  a  trip 
there  after  the  fall  of  the  military  dic- 
tatorship. Ben  was  welcomed  and 
thanked  as  only  our  Greek  friends 
know  how. 

By  this  time,  the  mid-1970's.  Ben 
Rosenthal  was  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
traordinary national  figure.  For  the 
200  million  American  consumers,  he 
was  No.  1. 

As  the  Washington  Post's  eloquent 

obituary  pointed  out: 

He  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  little  man, 
not  only  with  diligence,  but  with  a  dramatic 
flair  that  drew  national  attention  to  the 
issues  he  raised  and  to  himself  as  their 
champion. 

And  Ben  would  have  liked  the  line 
from  the  beautiful  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  no  shrinlcing  violet,  no 
TV  smoothie,  no  seeker  of  consensus.  He  be- 
lieved in  fighting  hard  for  the  things  he 
cared  about. 

The  New  Republic,  a  magazine  that 
does  not  often  praise  public  men  or 
women,  said  this: 

"Only  Congressmen  with  a  fair 
amount  of  chutzpah  can  awaken  the 
public  conscience."  Ben  Rosenthal 
once  said.  Mr.  Rosenthal  had  plenty 
of  chutzpah.  He  opposed  the  Vietnam 
war  from  the  day  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  from  a  Queens  district,  in 
1962.  He  carved  out  an  impressive 
record  as  a  champion  of  poor  people 
and  consumers,  and  he  was  the  first 
and  only  legislator  to  investigate 
OPEC's  huge  and  often  concealed  op- 
erations in  the  United  States.  In  his 
quiet,  perservering  way.  Ben  Rosen- 
thal showed  that  one  man  can  make  a 
difference,  and  his  death  leaves  Con- 
gress and  the  country  poorer. 

During  all  of  the  years  of  these  two 
decades.  Ben  brought  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  a  feeling 
that  while  we  might  be  adversaries  on 
some  Issues,  we  were  all  working  to- 
gether for  common  goals— peace  on 
Earth  and  a  decent  existence  for  all 
the  world's  people. 

His  popularity  in  the  Congress  was 
unmatched  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  fearless  In  his  advocacy.  The 
chairman  of  more  than  one  major 
House  committee  was  challenged  when 
Ben  Rosenthal  believed  he  was  not 
doing  his  job. 


Some  years  ago  Ben  discovered 
tennis,  and  paddleball.  Somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  because  he  had  never 
been  athletically  inclined,  he  became 
proficient  at  both  games.  It  was  great 
fun  to  play  with  him.  and  Bob  Kasten- 
meier. Abner  Mikva.  Bill  Lehman. 
Sonny  Montgomery  and  I  can  certify 
as  to  the  velocity  of  his  forehand.  His 
dear  Lila  also  grew  to  love  tennis,  and 
they  had  many  happy  hours  on  the 
courts.  ,   .     ,, 

More  than  75  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  of  both  parties,  including 
our  Speaker,  flew  to  New  York  City  to 
attend  Ben's  funeral  and  to  say  good- 
bye to  him.  Mayor  Edward  Koch 
spoke  movingly.  The  Governor  was 
present.  Every  seat  was  taken;  stand- 
ing people  lined  the  walls  and  spilled 
out  into  the  street.  The  Rabbi  spoke 
about  Ben.  his  life,  his  contributions 
to  American  life  and  his  close  and 
loving  relationship  to  his  family.  Lila. 
Debbie.  Eklward.  and  his  mother. 

Ben  Rosenthal  leaves  his  constitu- 
ents privileged  for  having  had  him  as 
their  extraordinarily  talented  and  cre- 
ative Congressman.  He  leaves  Lila  and 
his  children  privileged  for  having  had 
him  as  husband  and  dad.  To  those  of 
us  in  Congress,  he  leaves  a  tradition  of 
spirited,  high-minded  service  and,  im- 
portantly, the  very  special  privilege  of 
a  friendship  that  will  mean  much  to  us 
the  rest  of  our  lives.* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo  and  the  Honorable  Samuel  S. 
Stratton,  in  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

Congressman  Ben  Rosenthal  served 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Nation  with  dedication  and  distinc- 
tion, and  his  death  is  a  sad  loss. 
During  the  20  years  that  he  served  as 
Congressman  for  the  Eighth  District 
of  New  York,  he  compiled  a  legislative 
record  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  that 
will  be  remembered  with  respect  and 
gratitude. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  a  consistent 
champion  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties, and  he  was  among  the  first  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  publicly 
oppose  the  Vietnam  war.  He  fought 
with  compassion  for  the  powerless 
who  could  not  help  themselves. 

Ben  served  in  the  Army  from  March 
of  1943  to  January  of  1946,  and  began 
his  career  of  public  service  with  his 
election  to  the  87th  Congress  in  a  spe- 
cial election  of  February  20,  1962.  He 
was  reelected  to  each  Congress  since 
that  time.  During  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  His 
outstanding  dedication  to  high  stand- 
ards was  an  inspiration  to  his  friends 
and  fellow  citizens. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Commerce,    Consumer,    and 


Monetary  Affairs  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  consumer  justice  and  protec- 
tion of  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  indeed,  these  success- 
ful efforts  have  made  our  land  a 
stronger  and  better  country. 

Ben  was  a  dedicated  and  devoted 
American,  and  a  Congressman  of  out- 
standing ability,  deep  compassion,  and 
courage  In  total  dedication  to  high 
standards.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Lila.  and 
to  his  children.  Debra  and  Edward,  his 
mother.  Ceil,  and  his  sister.  Lola.* 
•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ben 
Rosenthal  was  my  very  dear  friend 
and  I  will  miss  him  greatly.  My  memo- 
ries of  Ben  go  back  to  his  very  early 
years  in  the  House,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  friendship.  I  recognized 
and  admired  the  very  considerable  In- 
telligence and  energy  of  the  man. 

Ben  Rosenthal  believed  very  strong- 
ly in  a  positive  and  active  role  for  Gov- 
ernment and  until  the  very  end.  he 
battled  for  the  people  of  his  district, 
the  American  consumer,  and  the  cause 
of  enlightened  and  principled  govern- 
ment. We  worked  together  on  numer- 
ous Issues.  Including  the  efforts  to  halt 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  in  this  House 
have  lost  a  very  fine  and  telented  col- 
league. The  American  people  have  lost 
an  effective  advocate.  Addie  joins  me 
in  extending  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Lila  and  his  family.* 
*  Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  for  yielding  and  for 
taking  out  this  special  order  so  that 
the  Members  can  express  their  sorrow 
at  the  passing  of  Congressman  Ben 
Rosenthal,  who  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  this  body.  Ben  served  his  New  York 
constituents    well    and    he    was    the 
American   consumers'   best   friend   in 
Congress,  and  I  know  this  institution 
will  not  be  the  same  without  him. 

For  the  nearly  20  years  he  served  in 
this  body,  Ben  Rosenthal  worked  to 
Insure  better  and  fairer  pricing  In 
many  areas  for  consumers.  Whether  It 
was  supermarket  pricing  or  price  spec- 
ulating in  the  silver  market,  Ben 
worked  hard  to  ferret  out  consumer 
fraud  and  injustices.  He  used  his  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  as 
a  forum  for  publicizing  such  frauds 
and  for  legislating  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

Ben  spent  14  years  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  consumer  protection 
agency.  Although  he  was  able  to  move 
a  bill  establishing  such  an  agency 
through  the  House,  and  eventually  to 
the  President's  desk,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  achieving  his  ultimate  goal  be- 
cause of  Presidential  opposition.  He 
should  be  lauded  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts in  this  area. 
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•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  floor  today  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  describe  the  loss  we  all  feel 
at  the  passing  of  Ben  Rosenthal.  In 
this  brief  space,  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  the  meaning  and  profound  sig- 
nificance of  Ben's  contributions  to  this 
body  and  to  the  American  public. 

This  extraordinary  man  represented 
a  role  model  for  young,  eager  Mem- 
bers who  came  to  Washington  with 
dreams  of  remaking  society  into  the 
just  world  that  our  forebears  envi- 
sioned in  the  Constitution.  As  a  fresh- 
man Congressman  serving  on  Ben's 
Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs.  I  witnessed  first- 
hand those  qualities  that  inspired 
other  legislators  to  toil  tenaciously 
and  loyally  for  the  Nation's  good.  The 
opportunity  of  working  with  Ben 
Rosenthal  in  such  a  meaningful  and 
collegial  way  is  one  for  which  I  am 
grateful  and  shall  always  treasure. 

Indeed,  any  person  who  observed 
Ben's  congressional  career  since  he 
came  to  Washington  in  1962  cannot 
but  be  impressed  by  his  courage.  As  a 
relatively  new  Member  of  Congress  in 
the  1960's.  he  incurred  the  wrath  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  by  strenu- 
ously opposing  the  Vietnam  war  and 
holding  public  forums  to  discuss  fun- 
damental flaws  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
that  war-stricken  Nation.  On  the  do- 
mestic scene,  he  took  an  interest  in 
the  impact  of  governmental  policy  on 
consumers.  Once  Ben  had  decided 
what  constituted  appropriate  policy  in 
this  area,  he  remained  a  constant  ally 
to  the  cause.  This  trait  was  evidenced 
by  his  persistent  albeit  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  insure  that  the  voice  of  the 
American  consumer  was  heard  in 
Washington  by  establishing  a  cabinet- 
level  Consumer  Fhrotection  Agency. 

Ben's  incomparable  record  of 
achievement  is  one  that  should  in- 
struct and  inspire  us  all.  By  following 
his  example  of  courageous  statesman- 
ship, we  fully  pay  Ben  Rosenthal  the 
highest  tribute— one  which  he  richly 
deserves.  A 

•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  very  special  man  that  we  honor 
today,  our  late  colleague,  the  Honora- 
ble Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

My  first  encounter  with  our  late 
friend  and  colleague  took  place  on  the 
way  to  Selma,  Ala.,  when  Congress- 
man Rosenthal  was  responding  to  a 
call  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to 
come  to  Selma.  Ala.,  following  the 
brutal  beatings  that  had  taken  place. 

The  concern  for  civil  and  human 
rights  manifested  at  that  time  was  a 
hallmark  of  Congressman  Rosen- 
thal's life  and  his  20  years  of  service 
in  this  great  body. 

On  behalf  of  those  who  shaped  and 
have  attempted  to  implement  the 
dream  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
I  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league. 


I  hope  that  we  will  learn  from  the 
example  of  Congressman  Rosenthal 
and  will  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  for  which  he 
lived.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  honored  to  join  with  members  of 
the  New  York  delegation  and  my 
other  House  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute today  to  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
who  died  of  cancer  on  January  4. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  one  of  my  clos- 
est friends  here  in  the  Congress.  This 
friendship  came  about  through  our  in- 
terest in  sports.  He  and  I  played  tennis 
along  with  Representatives  Don  Ed- 
wards, Bob  Kastenmeier.  and  Bill 
Lehman  and  Judge  Abner  Mikva.  We 
all  enjoyed  this  fellowship  together 
during  more  relaxing  times. 

I  always  found  Ben  very  knowledge- 
able and  easy  to  talk  to  when  I  had  a 
question  concerning  foreign  affairs, 
and  particularly  about  matters  per- 
taining to  Israel. 

Ben  was  blessed  with  a  wit  that  was 
enjoyed  by  all  who  knew  him  and  I 
also  enjoyed  how  he  gave  nicknames 
to  many  of  the  people  he  knew  well. 
His  friendship  and  counsel  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me  and  I  consider  it  a 
great  privilege  to  have  served  with 
Ben. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  will 
miss  Ben  Rosenthal's  knowledge  and 
leadership  abilities  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  20  years  of  serv- 
ice to  this  Chamber  and  this  great 
Nation  were  truly  outstanding.  He  was 
a  most  capable  and  effective  Congress- 
man and  I  am  glad  I  had  the  chance  to 
serve  with  him.* 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  New  York  congression- 
al delegation,  I  did  not  have  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  our  colleague  Ben 
Rosenthal.  I  am  aware,  however,  of 
his  great  contributions  as  an  advocate 
for  consumer  protection.  His  commit- 
ment to  this  issue  lead  him  to  fight  for 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency. 

The  gentleman  from  Queens 
County,  N.Y.,  made  another  signifi- 
cant contribution  that  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  As 
an  educator,  Ben  Rosenthal  firmly 
believed  that  a  separate.  Federal  Edu- 
cation Department  was  bad  public 
policy.  Out  of  strong  conviction  and 
principle,  he  helped  to  lead  the  fight 
against  the  separate  Department  of 
Education  even  though  it  meant  op- 
posing the  White  House  initiative 
from  his  own  party.  Throughout  the 
congressional  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, he  repeatedly  fought  for  the 
rights  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
in  a  separate  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. For  example,  Indian  education 
programs  remained  with  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  as  desired  by  the 
Indian  tribal  councils,  largely  due  to 


his    influence.    Perhaps   his    greatest 
contribution,  however,  was  a  series  of 
civil  rights  amendments  which  raised 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the  E>e- 
partment  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
level  and  made  other  improvements  in 
its  civil  rights  enforcement  capability. 
His  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
disadvantaged   will  be  solely   missed; 
but  his  contributions  to  civil  rights  in 
education  will  never  be  forgotten.* 
*  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  rise  In  honor  of  our  late 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  During  his  20 
years  in  this  Chamber,  Ben  Rosenthal 
was  a  dedicated  protector  of  consumer 
concerns,  and  served  well  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs.  He 
was  concerned  as  well  with  our  Middle 
Eastern  relations,  and  was  a  valuable 
senior  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  will  be  missed  In  this 
Chamber— by  his  colleagues,  by  his 
committees,  and  by  his  staff— but  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  he  will  continue 
to  live  in  our  memory  as  we  pursue  the 
business  of  the  98th  Congress.* 
*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
this  special  order  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
departed  friend  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal. 

Bom  in  the  Bronx  and  raised  In 
Queens,  Ben  served  In  the  Army 
during  World  War  II  and  later  grad- 
uated from  Brooklyn  Law  School. 
While  practicing  law  In  New  York, 
Ben  became  quite  active  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Queens. 

He  was  elected  to  the  87th  Congress 
in  a  special  election  in  February  1962. 
In  the  two  decades  that  followed,  he 
repeatedly  proved  himself  to  be  a  ca- 
pable leader  and  a  dedicated  friend  to 
the  American  consumer.  I  admired 
him  not  only  for  his  legislative  wit  but 
also  for  his  outspoken  manner  In 
which  he,  almost  single  handedly, 
championed  many  causes  In  behalf  of 
the  consumer. 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  any  of  the  same  com- 
mittees as  Ben,  we  often  ate  lunch  to- 
gether and  it  was  through  these  meet- 
ings in  which  we  became  friends. 

Ben  had  the  uncanny  ability  to  iin- 
derstand  just  how  far  he  could  go  to 
accomplish  goals.  He  was  highly  moti- 
vated when  doing  his  job  and  this  was 
ever  present  when  he  went  to  bat  for 
projects  which  directly  benefited  the 
residents  of  New  York  City.  Unlike 
most  New  York  Members.  Ben  lived 
right  here  In  the  Washington  area 
year  round  and  this  enabled  him  to 
work  around  the  clock  for  his  constitu- 
ents. He  never  forgot  where  his  roots 
were,  and  was  totally  committed  In 
making  this  world  a  better  place  to 
live.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  protecting 


the   consumer   through   Government 
policies  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  and  my  col- 
leagues join  my  wife,  Lee,  and  me  In 
sending  sincere  condolences  to  Ben's 
wife,  Llla,  his  son,  Edward,  and  his 
daughter  Debra.  His  friendship  and 
service  will  always  be  remembered.* 
*  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  personal  sad- 
ness at  the  death  of  our  colleague  Ben 
Rosenthal.  We  have  lost  a  dedicated 
public  servant  who  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  champion  of  the 
American  consumer. 

I  served  with  Ben  on  both  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  de- 
veloped through  the  years  a  very  high 
regard  for  his  dedication  and  perser- 
verance  as  well  as  his  Intellect  and 
ability— not  to  mention  his  unique 
style.  As  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Consumer  and  Mon- 
etary Affairs,  he  led  the  congressional 
battle  for  the  average  consumer.  I  was 
happy  to  join  with  him  In  many  of  his 
efforts  Including  his  fight  to  establish 
a  separate  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  His  unique  approach,  unortho- 
dox though  it  often  was,  did  serve,  as 
he  was  quick  to  point  out,  to  awaken 
the  "public  conscience." 

During  his  service  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Ben  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  and  es- 
tablished the  biannual  exchange  with 
a  delegation  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment, which  Is  about  to  meet  for  Its 
21st  session  later  this  month.  Also 
while  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
he  led  the  fight  to  embargo  military 
aid  to  Turkey  following  the  Turkish 
Invasion  of  Cyprus.  He  was  a  vigorous 
champion  of  the  cause  of  Israel  and 
consistently  opposed  arms  sales  to  na- 
tions hostile  to  Israel.  In  particular  he 
was  a  leading  opponent  of  AWACS 

colpc 

Ben  will  also  be  remembered  by 
many  as  an  early  opponent  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
opponents  of  military  appropriations 
for  that  purpose. 

In  spite  of  his  Illness,  he  stoyed 
active  In  foreign  affairs  and  most  re- 
cently opposed  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  sought  workable  solutions 
to  that  crisis. 

Ben  win  be  remembered  for  these 
and  many  other  substantive  contribu- 
tions to  our  foreign  policy.  But  It  Is  his 
acerbic  wit— which  he  often  directed 
at  himself  as  well  as  at  others— that  I 
wUl  mlas.  We  must  always  have  some- 
one to  remind  us  that  we  are  fallible, 
human,  and  to  nudge  us  when  they 
think  we  need  to  right  an  Injustice. 
Ben  Rosenthal  was  such  a  person. 

I  extend  my  sympathies  to  Mrs. 
Rosenthal  and  the  family.  The  Nation, 
the    Congress,    and    particularly    the 


Seventh  District  of  New  York  have 
lost  a  great  advocate.* 
*  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  tragic  and  untimely 
passing  of  Representative  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  Is  a  great  loss  to  us  all.  Our 
Nation  has  lost  a  most  effective  and 
caring  legislator  who,  through  his  per- 
sistent pursuit  of  fairness  for  all 
Americans,  symbolized  the  finest 
values  In  our  American  democratic  tra- 
dition. 

Ben  was  not  only  a  colleague  with 
whom  I  shared  common  ground  on 
many  Issues,  but  one  who  also  had  an 
admirable  and  rare  ethical  sense  that 
assisted  him  In  his  ability  to  expose 
the  logical  fallacies  Inherent  in  a 
faulty  argiunent.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues,  and  he  was 
loved  by  his  friends.  His  friendship 
these  last  several  years  has  enormous- 
ly enhanced  my  tenure  In  the  House 
and  my  life  In  Washington. 

He  did  not  allow  his  lUness  to  keep 
him  from  phoning  me  several  times 
during  the  last  weeks  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress while  I  was  recuperating  from 
surgery.  He  was  worried  about  me 
when  he  had  every  right  to  be  con- 
cerned only  of  himself.  I  will  never 
forget  the  trip  Ben  and  his  wife  LUa 
made  to  Miami  In  1980  to  appear  at  a 
campaign  breakfast  for  me.  The  event 
turned  Into  a  nostalgic  reimlon  for 
Ben  and  his  former  precinct  captains 
who  retired  to  Miami  from  Brooklyn 
and  were  now  poUtlcaUy  active  In  my 
district.  He  announced  to  great  ap- 
plause that  he  would  not  only  be  able 
to  come  south  to  retire  but  to  also 
have  a  district  to  run  from. 

I  will  miss  his  wit,  his  compassion, 
and  his  special  caring  for  his  friends 
and  for  those  fortunate  to  have  him 
represent  their  interests  in  Congress.  I 
deeply  mourn  his  loss  and  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  widow.  Lila,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  Rosenthal  family.* 
*  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  serving  with  Ben 
Rosenthal  for  a  short  period  of  time 
on  the  Commerce,  Consumer  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee.  It 
was  there  that  I  was  able  to  watch  this 
dedicated  Congressman  at  work,  and  I 
have  never  observed  anyone  more  ear- 
nest, more  dedicated,  or  more  energet- 
ic In  the  pursuit  of  his  goals. 

I  came  to  admire  Ben's  Incisive 
mind,  his  ability  to  investigate  and  in- 
terrogate and  probe  to  the  bottom  of 
any  given  matter.  Propelling  his  work 
was  a  desire  to  achieve  efficiency  and 
economy  in  Government,  but  underly- 
ing that  was  always  an  abiding  con- 
cern for  the  human  beings  involved. 

Now  that  I  have  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  to  take  up  the  task  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Consumer  and  Monetary 
Affairs,  following  in  Ben  Rosenthal's 
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tracks  will  b;  challenging  indeed.  If  I 
can  even  come  close  to  matching  the 
zeal  which  le  showed  for  his  work, 
and  the  care  he  showed  for  those  with 
whom  he  caine  in  contact,  then  I  will 
count  myself  fortunate.* 

•  Mr.  CARI ,.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Beh  Ro  lENTHAL's  death  is  a  tragic 
loss  to  his  family,  his  district,  and 
Indeed  the  \'hole  country.  He  will  go 
down  in  the  listory  of  the  Congress  as 
a  bold  and  h  ghly  effective  spokesman 
for  Americai  consumers,  a  constituen- 
cy often  inadequately  represented 
within  these  Halls.  He  was  also  a  close 
personal  f  rie  id  to  me.  and  I  shall  miss 
him  deeply .4 

•  Mr.  HEFT  EL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  witli  a  great  deal  of  sadness 
that  I  mark  the  passing  of  our  good 
friend  and  c  >lleague.  Ben  Rosenthal. 
However,  it  s  with  great  pride  that  I 
comment  upsn  his  many  accomplish- 
ments in  th<  Congress,  and  upon  the 
magnificient  service  he  rendered  to 
the  Americai  i  people. 

Ben  was  a  thoughtful,  compassion- 
ate man  wh(i  deeply  respected  the  in- 
stitution of  \  he  Congress  and  used  its 
vast  resourc  ;s  to  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  men.  i  \s  a  staunch  consumer  ad- 
vocate, Ben  never  wavered  in  his  in- 
sistence that  the  public  interest  never 
be  subordina  ted  to  any  other  interest. 
He  was  that  rare  legislator  who  fought 
hard  for  the  things  he  believed  in  even 
when  the  political  winds  might  have 
swayed  a  le:  ser  man.  Ben  was  in  the 
forefront  o  the  movement  which 
brought  an  <  nd  to  America's  tragic  in- 
volvement ill  Vietnam  and  he  was  a 
staunch  sup  x>rter  of  Israel,  a  nation 
which  remains  one  of  America's  most 
indlspensabl ;  allies. 

Ben  serve<  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fc  r  20  years,  years  of  great 
change  in  t  le  United  States,  in  our 
way  of  life.  '  Tet.  Ben  never  wavered  in 
his  basic  plilosophy  that  he  would 
serve  the  pu  tilic  interest  with  no  feel- 
ings of  trep  dation.  for  that  was  his 
Job. 

lifr.  Speaki  t.  we  will  all  miss  Ben  in 
the  coming  days,  but  are  better,  for 
having  servi  d  with  him.  for  having 
shared  his  « it  and  his  wisdom  and  his 
dreams.* 

•  Mr.  TAT  ION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  si  idness  that  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  de&r  friend  and  close  col- 
league who  s  no  longer  with  us.  Ben- 
jamin Rose]  [thai,  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  n  ost  effective,  capable,  and 
respected  M  imbers  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Represent  atives. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
Benjamin  F  osenthal  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affi  Irs  Committee  since  1969. 
and  witness  first-hand  his  many  legis- 
lative skills  and  abUities.  He  was  a 
close  confiduit  and  powerful  ally  on 
many  issues  I  never  hesitated  to  turn 
to  him  for  counsel  and  advice.  His 
Judgment  ^'as  sound  and  well-bal- 
anced. He  p>ssessed  a  keen  and  prob- 


ing mind  which  enabled  him  to  inde- 
fatigably  pursue  the  truth,  often  ob- 
taining facts  from  reluctant  committee 
witnesses.  Benajamin  Rosenthal  be- 
lieved, as  I  do,  that  Israel  is  a  close 
and  strategically  important  ally  and 
he  actively  worked  to  preserve  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  that  country. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal  was  a  multidi- 
mensional and  multitalented  legisla- 
tor, as  evidenced  by  his  outstanding 
accomplishments  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs.  He  used  his  position 
on  the  committee  to  speak  out  and 
work  for  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  concern  for  social 
justice.  He  brought  to  national  atten- 
tion the  problems  of  the  consumer  and 
raised  the  public  consciousness  of  the 
plight  of  the  poor  and  powerless.  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal  was  instrumental  in 
the  enactment  of  initiatives  to  protect 
consumer  rights  and  interests. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal  contributed 
much  to  the  betterment  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  we  will  miss  him 
greatly.  But.  even  as  we  mourn  his 
death,  we  celebrate  because  such  a 
man  as  he  was  among  us.  The  Joy  of 
his  memory  will  last  far  longer  than 
the  pain  and  sorrow  of  his  death.  His 
service  to  the  people  of  New  York  and 
this  country  will  remain  unsurpassed. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  was  a  sincere 
and  dedicated  public  servant  who 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  all  of  us 
in  public  life. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  lovely  wife  Lila  and  entire 
Rosenthal  family.* 

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ben 
Rosenthal  had  the  courage  to  speak 
when  it  was  more  comfortable  to 
remain  silent.  He  had  the  enviable 
ability  to  shape  our  national  policy 
while  never  forgetting  his  oath  to 
s^rve  the  people  back  home. 

I  extend  by  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family.  I  am  also  saddened  that  the 
freshmen  Members  of  this  body,  like 
myself,  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  this  exceptional  legisla- 
tor and  great  statesman.* 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  felt 
a  deep  loss  at  the  passing  of  our  friend 
and  colleague  Ben  Rosenthal. 

Although  Ben's  political  ideology 
differed  from  my  own,  I  had  great  re- 
spect for  his  courage,  his  compassion, 
and  his  fine  sense  of  principle.  As  an 
active  member  of  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation.  Ben  was  dedicat- 
ed to  the  problems  of  his  constituents, 
especially  the  aged,  the  minorities, 
and  the  disadvantaged.  The  hard  work 
and  dedication  Ben  brought  to  his  Job 
as  Representative  for  New  York's 
Eighth  Congressional  District  was  a 
trademark  of  his. 


As  an  elected  official.  Ben  enjoyed 
the  overwhelming  support  of  his  con- 
stituents who  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated his  honesty,  sincerity,  and  con- 
cern for  their  well-being.  His  election 
victories  attest  to  this  popularity. 

I  particularly  admired  Ben's  strong 
support  of  Israel.  During  his  years  in 
the  Congress,  we  worked  together  in 
developing  support  in  the  Congress  for 
our  most  dependable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  Furthermore.  Ben  was 
extremely  active  in  congressional  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my  saddened  col- 
leagues in  extending  condolences  and 
sympathies  to  his  wife  and  his  family. 
Their  loss  Is  truly  great.* 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  Ben  Rosenthal,  my 
good  friend  and  our  departed  col- 
league. 

During  our  service  in  Congress,  we 
meet  and  work  with  people  of  varying 
stripes  and  philosophies.  Ben  and  I 
were  certainly  different  in  many  re- 
spects. He  was  of  one  party,  and  I  of 
another.  He  was  of  one  faith,  and  I  of 
another.  He  was  at  one  extreme  on  the 
political  spectrum,  and  I  at  another. 
At  a  glance,  some  might  say  the  only 
bond  between  us  was  that  we  both 
hailed  from  the  town  of  Elmhurst— he 
from  Elmhurst,  N.Y.,  and  I  from  Elm- 
hurst, ni. 

Yet  what  we  remember,  what  stands 
out  among  our  associations  in  Con- 
gress is  not  our  differences,  not  the 
many  times  we  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  issues.  Rather  what  stands 
out  in  our  memory  is  how  we  worked 
together  and  the  firm  friendships  that 
formed  along  the  way. 

Ben  and  I  had  a  firm  bond  of  friend- 
ship. We  even  joked  about  having  a 
law  partnership  after  we  retire— with 
Ben  on  one  philosophical  extreme  and 
me  on  the  other,  we  figured  we  could 
cover  the  waterfront. 

Our  private  Joke  is  over,  but  not  my 
fond  memory  of  Ben.  He  was  an  out- 
standing spokesman  for  the  people 
who  elected  him,  and  a  courageous 
and  good  human  being  to  the  very 
end.  What  more  can  be  said  of 
anyone?* 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  far  too  often  in  recent  years, 
we  have  taken  this  floor  to  pay  tribute 
to  colleagues  who  have  passed  away 
far  too  early  in  life,  robbing  their  fam- 
ilies and  this  institution  of  their  spirit 
and  vigor.  Today,  we  again  mark  a  sad 
day  in  our  history  as  we  note  the  pass- 
ing of  our  most  esteemed  colleague, 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  However,  we 
must  remember  how  lucky  we  were  to 
have  a  man  of  his  substance  and  deter- 
mination in  our  midst;  he  truly  em- 
bodied the  best  of  this  House  and  the 
very  best  of  the  democratic  spirit. 

The  Borough  of  Queens,  and  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation,  never  lacked 
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an  advocate  while  Benjamin  Rosen- 
thal served  in  the  House.  No  Member 
of  this  body  ever  devoted  more  time  to 
the  issue  of  consumer  protection,  and 
no  person  ever  worked  harder  for  a 
consumer  protection  agency.  He  an- 
gered some  with  his  zeal,  but  no  one 
could  deny  that  he  pursued  his  goals 
with  the  very  best  intention:  the  good 
of  the  American  public. 
As  one  publication  noted  In  1981. 
Back  in  1962,  Bemjamim  Rosemthal  was 
elected  to  Congress  In  this  district.  At  that 
time,  he  looked  like  another  Democratic 
machine  hack:  a  product  of  local  schools, 
with  a  Queens  law  practice,  young  enough 
to  be  interested  in  holding  the  seat  for  a  few 
terms  until   a  judgeship   opened  up.   But 
Rosenthal  turned  out  to  be  a  committed 
and  effective  Congressman. 

He  was  Indeed  a  most  effective  and 
committed  Congressman.  He  was  also 
a  splendid  human  being,  and  I  will 
miss  his  presence  In  this  House.* 
*  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  In  this  tribute  to  our  late 
colleague.  Congressman  Benjamin 
Rosenthal.  My  pride  Is  In  knowing 
that  this  Member  served  over  20  years 
In  this  House  with  distinction,  dedica- 
tion, and  strength.  My  sadness,  howev- 
er. Is  in  knowing  that  his  passing 
denies  us  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  his  continued  works  l>oth  In  and 
outside  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Representative  Rosenthal  served 
for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  In  the  seventies,  as  chair  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Congressman  Rosenthal 
also  served  on  the  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organization  Subcom- 
mittee. 

During  his  tenure  here  in  the  House. 
Ben  Rosenthal  also  served  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
and  on  Its  Manpower  and  Housing 
Subcommittee.  The  Congressman  was 
also  one  of  the  most  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Consumer  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  last  days. 
Representative  Rosenthal  put  aside 
the  prevailing  status  of  his  health  and 
stood  In  this  very  Chamber  day  after 
day  on  behalf  of  his  constituents.  No 
one  can  dispute  his  dedication  and 
willingness  to  exert  imprecedented 
effort  to  address  critical  matters 
which  Impact  this  Nation. 

Ben  Rosenthal  will  be  sorely 
missed.  However,  there  Is  comfort  in 
knowing  that  we  have  all  benefited 
from  having  served  with  him  and  been 
part  of  his  Illustrious  career.* 
*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  a 
profound  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
my  longstanding  good  friend  and  late 
colleague  Benjamin  Rosenthal  who 
for  more  than  two  decades  represented 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District  of  New  York. 


During  that  time,  he  set  a  standard 
for  excellence  In  office  that  will  be  im- 
possible to  match. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  a  man  totally 
dedicated  to  the  needs  of  both  his  con- 
stituents and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Government  Operations,  Commerce. 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. Ben  Rosenthal  clearly  es- 
tablished himself  as  our  country's  rec- 
ogidzed  national  champion  in  the 
battle  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Ben  fought  hard  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Federal  con- 
sumer protection  agency.  And  even 
though  that  agency  was  never  created, 
the  hearings  he  conducted  In  his  sub- 
committee clearly  educated  us  all  and 
focused  the  need  for  this  body  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  consumers. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  the  voice  for 
millions  of  Americans,  especially  the 
aged,  the  minorities,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged who  often  had  no  one  to  speak 
out  in  their  behalf.  His  efforts  in  Con- 
gress during  the  1960's  and  1970's 
helped  move  our  Nation  toward  great- 
er equal  justice  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Ben  led  the  effort 
to  reassert  the  congressional  role  in 
formulating  our  foreign  policy.  Key  to 
his  interests  on  that  committee  was 
his  uncompromising  support  for  the 
state  of  Israel. 

Ben  Rosenthal  was  not  a  man  inter- 
ested In  the  glamour  of  the  public 
spotlight.  He  simply  believed  In  fight- 
ing hard  for  the  things  he  cared  about. 
This  brave,  kind  man.  who  did  not 
let  the  ravages  of  cancer  deter  him 
from  chosen  work  over  the  past  2 
years,  will  always  be  remembered  by 
those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  served  with  him  in 
this  body. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Lila.  and  other  members  of 
his  fine  family  and  offer  them  my  sin- 
cere condolences.* 

*  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Benja- 
min (Ben)  Rosenthal  was  my  friend 
and  colleague  and  he  was  a  capable, 
dedicated  Member  of  Congress  who 
served  the  House  weU  throughout  his 
20  years  of  service.  As  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee, Ben  was  a  talented  legislator 
whose  leadership  was  far  reaching  and 
widely  acclaimed.  Ben's  passing  is  a 
loss  to  lis  all. 

Both  Helen  and  I  extend  our  condo- 
lences to  his  lovely  wife,  Lila,  and  the 

family.* 

*  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  deep  sadness  auid  loss 
that  I  learned  of  Ben  Rosenthal's 
death  on  January  4.  1983.  Ben  served 
this  Institution  and  the  constituents  of 
New  York's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict with  a  distinction  and  dedication 
which  shall  be  missed  by  all. 


Ben  first  came  to  Washington  In 
1962.  It  was  then,  as  comembers  of  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation 
and  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  now  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  that  we  became  good 
friends  and  close  working  colleagues. 

When  I  reflect  upon  our  20  years  to- 
gether in  this  House.  I  believe  that  I 
shall  most  remember  Ben's  unswerv- 
ing support  of  the  consumer  and  his 
abiding  belief  in  the  need  for  fairness 
in  the  marketplace. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  first  term  in 
the  House.  Ben  sought  and  won  a  seat 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  well 
recall  a  certain  amount  of  bemuse- 
ment  among  many  Members  as  they 
contemplated  the  prospect  of  a  Con- 
gressman from  New  York  City  on  a 
committee  concerned  with  agriculture. 
Here,  as  always  however,  he  demon- 
strated the  concern  and  dedication  to 
the  plight  of  the  consumer  which  re- 
mained with  Ben  to  the  very  end. 

During  his  long  tenure  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs.  I  ob- 
served the  effectiveness  of  Ben's  over- 
sight on  two  associated  levels.  On  one 
level  he  championed  the  support  of 
the  agencies  downtown  that  have  spe- 
cific  obligations   to   both   consumers 
and  an  honest  marketplace.  He  never 
wavered  In  the  fight  to  see  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  the 
means  to  fulfill  Its  mission  and  respon- 
sibilities. On  a  second,  but  no  less  Im- 
portant level,  his  subcommittee  con- 
tinually  addressed  specific   problems 
and  Issues,  providing  a  forum  for  con- 
sumers to  speak  of  their  concerns,  and 
compiling  hearing  records  which  pro- 
vided essential  information  and  guid- 
ance, not  only  for  Federal  agencies, 
but  for  State  and  local  governments  as 
well.    His    subcommittee's    pioneering 
inv^tigatlons   of   the   plight   of   the 
small  savers  who  were  unable  to  re- 
ceive competitive  Interest  rates  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  reform 
activities  now  affecting  all  of  our  fi- 
nancial   institutions.    By    the    same 
token,  his  investigation  of  the  condo- 
minium conversion  phenomenon  pro- 
vided essential  guidance  to  SUte  and 
local  governments  In  drafting  regula- 
tions to  help  assure  the  availability  of 
decent,  affordable  housing  for  aU. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  slncerest  condo- 
lences to  Ben's  family.  Ben  Rosenthal 
was  a  good  friend  and  colleague  to 
many  of  us  who  are  here  today.  His 
contributions,  both  to  the  Congresses 
In  which  he  served  and  to  the  district 
which  he  so  loyaUy  and  skillfully  rep- 
resented, wlU  long  be  remembered  by 

all* 

*  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  In  the  New  York  delega- 
tion. Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Addabbo. 
for  making  available  this  time  for 
Members  to  pay  our  last  respects  and 
to  share  our  thoughts  about  our  de- 
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parted  colleague.  Congressman  Ben 
RosKMTHAL,  md  the  many  lasting  and 
significant  contributions  he  made  to 
this  body  ar  d  to  the  American  people 
before  his  u  itimely  death  last  month. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and 
working  witl  i  Ben  Rosenthal  for  over 
10  years.  In  his  capacity  as  a  senior 
member  of  c  ur  New  York  congression- 
al delegation  and  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  >ur  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, on  w  lich  I  serve.  I  found  Ben's 
views  and  leadership  of  the  highest 
quality.  I  of  en  sought  out  his  advice, 
as  did  many  other  members,  on  many 
matters  of  b3th  domestic  and  interna- 
tional import,  and  always  received 
wise  and  gen  erous  counsel. 

Ben  posse]  sed  a  very  warm  sense  of 
humor,  one  1  hat  never  failed  to  amuse, 
though  at  tmes  it  hit  home  quite 
closely.  His  vit  was  a  combination  of 
thrust  and  i  arry.  and  it  was  always  a 
most  enlig  titening  experience  to 
engage  in  de  >ate  with  him. 

But  most  mportantly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  Ben  Rosenthal's  high  sense  of 
dedication  U  human  rights  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  consumer.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  feeling  that  big  busi- 
ness and  thje  bureaucracy  should  be 
clearly  and  f erifiably  receptive  to  our 
constituents^  Ben's  staunch  support 
of  Israel  was  an  integral  part  of  his 
service  here  in  the  House.  We,  on  the 
Foreign  Aff  lirs  Committee,  will  miss 
him  sorely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  delega- 
tion has  susi  ained  a  significant  loss;  it 
will  not  be  quickly  filled  by  one  as 
dedicated  an  d  achieving  as  Ben  Rosen- 
thal. My  sir  cerest  condolences  are  ex- 
tended to  h  5  widow,  Lila,  to  the  rest 
of  Ben's  fan  lly  and  friends,  and  to  all 
of  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, who  m  >um  his  loss.  Ben  has  left 
a  legacy  of  c  iring  that  cannot  be  read- 
ily matched,  but  a  legacy  that  can  cer- 
tainly be  en  ulated  by  all  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Re  >resentatives.9 
•  Mr.  ZABL  3CKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
regret  over  i  he  untimely  death  of  our 
colleague,  t  le  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  H  osenthal).  While  we  have 
long  been  a^  rare  of  his  protracted  and 
valiant  stm^gle  against  cancer,  the 
deadliest  of  all  diseases  presently  af- 
flicting man  dnd.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  on;  is  never  fully  prepared 
for  the  actui  Jity.  when  it  occurs. 

Ben  RosEi  riHAL  was  a  distinguished 
and  articula  e  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Forei  pi  Affairs  and  a  major  in- 
fluence on  t  lis  body  during  his  tenure 
here.  As  chi  irman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  E^uro  }e,  he  was  responsible  for 
a  number  o:  important  initiatives,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  bian- 
nual exchange  with  a  delegation  of 
the  Eiuopein  Parliament,  which  met 
for  the  21st  time  last  month.  His  lead- 
ership in  th(  I  field  of  consumer  protec- 
tion as  chaii  man  of  a  Government  Op- 
erations    Sibcommittee     has     been 


widely  recognized  in  the  Congress  and 
beyond. 

To  his  wife  Lila.  his  family  and  the 
many  friends  of  Ben  Rosenthal.  I 
extend  my  most  sincere  condolences. 
To  my  colleagues  in  this  body.  I  can 
only  add  that  we  have  clearly  lost 
someone  of  importance  *  *  •  and  of 
value.*  

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  join  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  honoring  a  most  dedicated 
man,  the  late  Congressman  Benjamin 
Rosenthal. 

Ben  Rosenthal's  dedication  and 
concern  for  his  district  was  reflected 
in  the  11  consecutive  elections  he  won, 
most  without  a  serious  challenge.  His 
persistent  drive  to  serve  the  Eighth 
District  of  New  York  was  reflected  in 
his  work  until  he  passed  away,  the  day 
after  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of 
the  98th  Congress. 

During  his  20  years  in  Congress,  Ben 
Rosenthal  was  a  persistent  advocate 
of  consmner  protection.  He  saw  a 
threat  to  the  poor  and  the  elderly  and 
attacked  it  head  on,  accomplishing  a 
continuing  goal  of  public  awareness. 

His  drive  and  conviction  made  Ben 
Rosenthal  an  asset  to  Congress  and  a 
valued  Member  of  his  party.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  majority  leader  as  a 
deputy  whip  in  the  95th,  96th,  and 
97th  Congress.  Benjamin  Rosenthal 
served  with  diligence  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Government  Operations 
Committees  and  gained  recognition  for 
the  need  of  consumer  protection  as 
chairman  of  the  Commerce,  Consumer, 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

It  is  with  sorrow  I  Join  my  colleagues 
to  remember  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  but  also  with  respect  and 
deep  appreciation  for  the  dedication 
and  leadership  Ben  Rosenthal  showed 
in  his  service  of  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  new  Member  of  Congress.  I  was 
looking  forward  to  serving,  with  the 
late  Benjamin  Rosenthal.  I,  unfortu- 
nately, will  never  have  that  opportuni- 
ty and  consider  myself  the  lesser  for  it. 

Several  years  ago,  I  first  Met  Ben 
Rosenthal  and  was  impressed  by  his 
keen  insight,  knowledge,  and  integrity. 
During  the  organizational  meetings  of 
the  98th  Congress,  I  again  met  his  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  and  my  previ- 
ous impressions  were  again  confirmed. 

Ben  Rosenthal  always  will  be  re- 
membered by  his  colleagues  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress.  His 
tenure  here  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  new  Members,  such  as  myself.  He 
was  a  dedicated  and  effective  Member 
who  ably  served  his  district  and  the 
Nation.  This  House  and  this  Member 
will  miss  him.* 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league, Ben  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 


Ben  Rosenthal,  during  his  20  years 
in  the  Congress,  established  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishment 
and  dedication.  His  work  on  behalf  of 
consimiers,  as  well  as  his  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Vietnam  war,  earned  him 
a  tremendous  amount  of  respect  in 
this  body  and  in  the  country.  It  was 
truly  a  privilege  to  know  and  work 
with  him. 

Diu-ing  his  final  months  of  life.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ben  Rosenthal  suffered 
greatly  from  his  illness.  But  that  did 
not  stop  him  from  continuing  the 
work  his  constituents  had  elected  him 
to  do.  His  demonstration  of  courage  in 
the  face  of  adversity  will  always  serve 
as  an  example  of  greatness  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  wishing  the  family 
of  Ben  Rosenthal  the  very  best  and  in 
letting  them  know  that  he  had  earned 
the  greatest  respect  and  love  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  Ben  will  be 
dearly  missed  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Ben  Rosenthal  will  miss  his  con- 
tribution to  the  legislative  process.  As 
one  who  worked  with  Ben  for  many 
years  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  feel  his  loss  especially 
keenly. 

Ben  Joined  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  at  the  beginning  of 
the  88th  Congress  in  1963,  his  first  full 
term  in  the  House.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  full  committee  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

One  of  Ben's  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress was  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs  for  the  94th  through 
97th  Congress.  In  this  position  Ben 
showed  himself  to  be  a  vigorous  and 
diligent  overseer  of  a  number  of  vital 
executive  agencies.  His  work  on  behalf 
of  consumer  issues  is  well  known  to  all 
of  us.  Most  importantly,  Ben  carried 
out  his  responsibilities  as  chairmsm  of 
this  subcommittee  with  fairness  and 
good  humor.  Those  who  came  before 
him  knew  that  they  had  better  do 
their  homework,  but  they  also  knew 
they  would  be  treated  fairly  and  with 
respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ben  Rosenthal's  death 
leaves  a  void  in  the  House  that  will  be 
difficult  to  fill.  His  work  and  his  serv- 
ice will  always  be  an  example  and  a 
standard  for  the  rest  of  us  to  meet.* 

general  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlts  on  the 
subject  of  our  former  colleague,  Ben 
Rosenthal. 

I  would  point  out  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)   has  taken  the  trouble   to 
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compile  a  series  of  news  clippings  that 
appeared  in  the  press  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  New  York  State  with 
reference  to  the  achievements  of  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  those  be  included  also  in 
the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  newspaper  clippings  above  re- 
ferred to  are  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  5, 19831 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Congressman  From 

Queens  for  Two  Decades,  Dies 
Washington.  January  4— Representative 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  Queens,  a  leading 
liberal  Democrat  who  was  elected  to  his 
11th  term  In  November,  died  today  of 
cancer  at  Georgetown  University  Hospital. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  who  was  59  years  old  and 
had  been  ill  for  two  years,  had  been  sworn 
in  at  his  bedside  in  the  hospital  on  Monday. 
He  won  re-election  in  the  newly  drawn 
Seventh  District  in  Queens,  which  shifted 
south  from  his  old  Eighth  District  in  north 
central  Queens  to  include  Forest  Hills,  Kew 
Gardens.   Richmond   Hill.   Rego   Park   and 
Bellerose  on  the  Nassau  County  border. 
interim  successor  to  be  named 
Patrick  P.  X.  Mulheam,  counsel  to  Mayor 
Koch,  said  yesterday  that  an  interim  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Rosenthal  would  be  selected  by 
the  Queens  County  Democratic  Committee. 
According  to  state  election  law,  he  said,  a 
special  election  would  then  be  called  by  the 
Governor.  That  election  must  be  held  not 
sooner  than  30  days  and  not  more  than  40 
days  after  the  date  that  the  Governor  signs 
the  proclamation  for  the  special  election. 
The  law  does  not  specify  when  the  Gover- 
nor must  act. 

Except  for  extraordinary  circumstances, 
the  Democratic  candidate  would  be  the  in- 
terim successor  chosen  by  the  county  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mulheam  said.  There  would  be 
no  primary. 

A  general  election  for  the  seat  would  be 
held  on  Election  Day  in  November,  Mr.  Mul- 
heam said. 

Mayor  Koch,  in  a  statement,  said:  "Ben 
Rosenthal  was  a  great  Congressman,  a  won- 
derful husband  and  father  and  a  close 
friend.  His  compassion  and  effectiveness 
have  earned  him  an  honored  place  among 
New  York's  great  legislators." 

Mr.  Koch  ordered  the  city's  flags  to  be 
lowered  to  half-staff  in  tribute. 


Advocate  roR  the  Consumer 
(By  Maurice  Carroll) 

Mr.  Rosenthal  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress In  1962  as  the  choice  of  "regular" 
Democrats  In  a  complicated  special  election. 

He  went  on  to  become  an  outspoken 
leader  of  consumer  causes  and,  as  his  senior- 
ity grew,  an  Increasingly  effective  advocate 
for  the  city. 

When  still  new  In  the  House,  he  began, 
much  earlier  than  most,  to  speak  out 
against  the  Vietnam  War.  "It  was  a  very 
lonely  road."  he  said  when,  after  opposition 
to  the  war  became  more  general,  a  number 
of  members  of  Congress  arranged  for  an  all- 
night  vigil  In  the  House  to  coincide  with 
antiwar  demonstrations  by  students. 
10  percent  agreed  with  me 

As  he  helped  organize  the  vigil,  he  re- 
called the  earlier,  lonelier  days.  When  he 
first  took  his  antiwar  stand  In  1965.  he  said. 


"maybe  10  percent  of  my  district  agreed 
with  me." 
For  the  most  part,  though,  Mr.  Roaenthal 

was  In  tune  with  his  constituents  and  he  did 
not  forget  the  political  truism  that  politics 
Is  a  local  trade.  "He  never  'went  Washing- 
ton.' "  said  one  Capitol  Hill  friend.  "He  was 
totally  oriented  to  New  York." 

But  he  lived  close  to  his  Job.  Early  in  his 
Congressional  tenure,  he  broke  with  the  alr- 
commutatlon  pattern  practiced  by  many 
New  Yorkers  in  Congress— Tuesday  to 
Thursday  In  Washington,  with  weekends 
politicking  at  home.  Although  he  kept  a 
voting  address  In  Elmhurst,  Queens,  B4r. 
Rosenthal,  his  wife,  the  former  Lila 
Moskowltz,  and  their  two  children  made 
their  permanent  home  In  Bethesda,  Md. 

A  DETENDER  op  ISRAEL 

In  International  affairs,  Mr.  Rosenthal 
was  a  vigorous  defender  of  Israel.  At  home, 
he  supported  the  compromise  that  turned 
an  unpopular  low-Income  housing  project  In 
Porest  Hills  into  a  cooperative  Instead. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  re- 
garded as  a  perceptive  analyst  of  motivation 
and  of  what  could  be  accomplished.  He 
wanted  to  win,  not  Just  make  points. 

He  berated  one  fellow  New  Yorker  who 
had.  In  his  view,  sabotaged  an  effort  to  win 
a  House  leadership  post  for  the  city  delega- 
tion with  a  maneuver  aimed  at  a  mayoral 
election.  That,  Mr.  Rosenthal  said  scornful- 
ly, was  "playing  a  local  game." 

Nevertheless,  his  own  Involvement  In  New 
York  City's  Increasingly  Intertwined  rela- 
tionships with  Washington  was  consider- 
able. 

He  started  with  the  watchfulness  over  dis- 
trict projects  that  are  a  Congressional 
standard.  He  came  to  play  an  Important  role 
in  the  drive  to  win  Federal  support  to  help 
the  city  out  of  its  fiscal  problems  In  the 
mld-1970's. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  he  issued  a  report  in  1976 
that  criticized  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Ford  for  "preoccupation 
with  fiscal  brinkmanship"  during  New 
York's  fiscal  troubles. 

SHAPED  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE 

In  Congress,  he  wielded  power  through  In- 
vestigations and  an  ability  to  call  attention 
to  Issues  more  than  through  writing  legisla- 
tion. In  this  way  he  helped  shape  Adminis- 
tration poUcy  and  agency  practice. 

Benjamin  Stanley  Rosenthal,  who  was 
bom  on  June  8.  1923.  In  the  Bronx  was 
brought  up  in  (Queens  and  attended  CMty 
CoUege.  In  1949.  after  wartime  service  as  a 
military  policeman  In  Iceland,  he  graduated 
from  Brooklyn  Law  School.  And  like  many 
other  young  lawyers,  he  began  to  dabble  In 
politics. 


complex  maneuvering 


In  1962,  the  Incumbent  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  became  a  judge,  and  after 
complex  maneuvering  Involving  numerous 
candidates  Mr.  Rosenthal  emerged  as  the 
choice  of  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner.  He  went 
on  to  win  in  a  special  election. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Lila 
Moskowitz;  a  son.  Edward,  of  Bethesda;  a 
daughter.  Debra  Mandel  of  PhUadelphla; 
his  mother.  CeU,  of  Queens,  and  a  sister, 
Lola  Ostrelcher.  of  New  Hyde  Park.  L.I. 

His  chief  legislative  assistant.  Steven 
Cohen,  said  funeral  arrangemente  were  in- 
complete. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Port.  Jan.  16. 1983) 
Two  Matters  or  Qualitt 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Two  columns  for  the  price  of  one  today: 
the  flrrt  on  a  problem  that  Is  all  too  preva- 
lent, the  second  on  two  pollttoians  embody- 
ing a  quality  that  Is  all  too  rare. 

The  too-common  problem  Is  hardship  In 
this  time  of  economic  recession.  We  all 
know  it  smrounds  us,  afflicts  our  communi- 
ties and  our  fellow-citizens.  But  how  many 
of  us  and  how  severely? 

The  answer  to  those  quertions  Is  not  a 
matter  of  pedantry  but  an  eaaential  prereq- 
uisite for  framing  intelligent  national  policy 
to  target  scarce  dollars  for  maximu«n  re- 
sults. 

Juanlta  Kreps.  secretary  of  commerce  In 
the  Carter  administration,  and  seven  other 
dirtlnguished  economists  have  come  out 
with  a  report  showing  that  the  methods  the 
federal  government  now  uses  to  measure 
economic  hardship  are  "seriously  deficient" 
for  the  job. 

Those  measures— principally  the  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  statistics— can  seri- 
ously distort  and  disguise  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  problem,  exaggerating  It  at 
times  and  obscuring  It  at  others. 

For  example.  Kreps  and  her  colleagues 
calculate  that.  In  1979.  "more  than  half  of 
those  who  were  tmemployed  at  some  time 
.  .  .  lived  In  households  with  total  annual 
Incomes  In  excess  of  $15,000."  On  the  other 
hand.  In  1981,  "more  than  five  million  work- 
ers, who  were  never  officially  unemployed, 
lived  In  poverty." 

Since  the  need  to  alleviate  poverty  Is  Im- 
mediate, while  the  programs  to  reduce  un- 
employment may  weU  have  to  be  long-term 
in  scope,  it  is  Imperative  to  be  able  to  meas- 
ure these  problems  as  precisely  as  possible— 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

The  statistics  now  available,  according  to 
Kreps  and  her  colleagues,  suggest  that  low 
wages  and  limited  hours  of  employment 
caused  more  hardship,  at  least  In  1979,  than 
did  unemplojrment. 

But  the  need,  they  point  out,  is  for  daU 
that  Is  more  current  and  geographically  pre- 
cise "Basic  hardship  counts  can  now  be  cal- 
culated for  the  nation,  for  multl-sUte  re- 
gions, and  for  the  10  most  populous  states, 
they  point  out,  but  not  for  the  other  40 
states  and  not  for  local  labor  markets. 

The  money  It  would  take  to  Improve  and 
refine  that  data  would  be  money  well  spent. 
As  for  the  quality  that  U  too  rare  In  poli- 
tics, the  one  I'm  thinking  about  is  the  com- 
bination of  gentleness  in  personal  dealings 
and  absolute  fearlessness  In  policy  battles. 
The  national  supply  of  that  quality  was  se- 
verely diminished  by  the  deaths.  Just  a  few 
days  apart,  of  Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
(D-N.Y.)  and  former  Oregon  Gov.  Tom 
McCaU  (R).  both  victims  of  cancer. 

Both  of  them  were  fierce  fighters  for  the 
causes  they  beUeved  In;  consumerism  In 
Rosenthal's  case,  envlronmentalism  in 
McCall's.  Both  were  Instinctive  civil  liber- 
tarians, sensitive  to  any  hint  of  bigotry  or 
bullying.  Their  views  of  the  outer  worid 
could  not  have  been  more  opposite.  McCall 
was  a  hawk  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  while  Rosenthal  was  an  early 
and  passionate  critic  of  the  war. 

What  really  made  them  stand  out  was 
their  readiness  to  put  aside  any  thought  of 
poUtlcal  prudence  and  tackle  the  tough  guys 
of  their  own  parties  when  those  antagonists 
were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  Rosen- 
thal did  It  with  Lyndon  Johnson.  McCaU 
with  Richard  Nixon  and  Splro  Agnew. 
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\Aftshington  Post,  Jan.  18,  1983] 
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their  voices  raised  in  battle 
And  so  will  their  laughter. 
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the  marketplace  by  promises  of  product  per- 
fection. But  the  system  that  produces,  pro- 
motes, sells  and  services  that  product  can 
more  accurately  be  characterized  by  the  re- 
ality of  planned  obsolescence  and  poor  qual- 
ity control." 

The  legislation,  which  at  one  time  passed 
the  Senate  74  to  4  and  a  House  committee 
24  to  4,  became  a  victim  of  the  antiregula- 
tion  mood  change.  Rosenthal  saw  nearly  a 
decade  of  effort  swept  away  by  the  suddenly 
popular  appeal  of  the  well-bankrolled  argu- 
ment that  big  government  was  the  enemy 
and  another  government  agency  wouldn't 
help.  The  day  Rosenthal  died,  a  news  story 
told  of  General  Motors,  a  leader  in  denun- 
ciations of  federal  regulation,  being  involved 
in  still  another  recall  of  lemons. 

On  occasion,  Rosenthal  was  abrupt.  He 
could  vent  sarcasm  on  the  hypersubtle 
strategist.  But  that  wasn't  the  tone  of  his 
personality.  He  was  warm-hearted  once  the 
Queens  scrappiness  was  penetrated.  Pour 
years  ago,  when  Michael  Pertschuk,  then 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, saw  his  agency  being  pummeled  out  of 
shape  by  the  beltings  of  Congress,  he 
sought  out  Rosenthal  for  advice. 

•'Get  up  here,"  Rosenthal  told  him.  "Let 
them  see  that  you  are  not  crazy.  And  it 
would  help  if  you  would  make  yourself  a 
few  friends— the  House  is  a  very  personal 
place." 

His  own  philosophy  of  politics  also 
stressed  the  personal.  As  a  senior  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee,  he 
knew  how  to  organize  committee  investiga- 
tions that  would  publicize  the  victimization 
of  citizens  by  unethical  companies.  He  had 
no  patience  with  nebbishes  who  charged 
that  he  was  knee-jerk  antibusiness.  He  was 
pro-business,  he  would  shoot  back;  market- 
place honesty  benefited  the  ethical  mer- 
chants because  it  decreased  the  competitive 
edge  held  by  the  companies  that  cheated 
consumers. 

On  the  Poreign  Affairs  Committee,  Rosen- 
thal was  a  dam-burst  of  energy  for  human 
rights.  As  a  frequent  visitor  to  Israel,  he 
came  to  love  the  country  for  its  ideals.  Last 
summer,  the  violent  excesses  of  the  Begin 
government  in  Lebanon  strained  him  con- 
siderably. He  was  a  friend  of  Israel  but  he 
would  not  be  a  blind  friend.  He  saw  that 
much  had  gone  wrong. 

Rosenthal  died  courageously.  Some  80 
Senate  and  House  members  attended  his  fu- 
neral in  Queens.  This  large  display  of  affec- 
tion equaled  the  large  service  Ben  Rosen- 
thal gave  to  the  country. 

Representative  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
Consumer  Advocate.  Dies 

(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  59,  a  New  York 
Democrat  who  earned  a  reputation  for 
steadfast  and  sharp-tongued  advocacy  for 
the  consumer  at  home  and  for  Israel  during 
a  20-year  career  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, died  of  cancer  yesterday  at  George- 
town University  Hospital. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  was  elected  to  the  House  in 
a  special  election  on  Peb.  20,  1962.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Government  Operations  and 
Poreign  Relations  committees  and  these 
gave  him  forums  from  which  to  pursue  his 
principal  interests.  He  did  so  not  only  with 
diligence,  but  with  a  dramatic  flair  that 
drew  national  attention  to  the  issues  he 
raised  and  to  himself  as  their  champion. 

"One  congressman  with  a  fair  amount  of 
chutzpah  can  awaken  the  public  con- 
science." he  once  said. 


His  own  chutzpah  led  him  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  which  it  was  disclosed  that  the  entire 
$10  deposit  of  a  child  in  a  bank  had  been 
eaten  up  by  service  charges  and  in  which 
the  grocery  bill  of  a  black  resident  of  an 
inner  city  was  shown  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  a  housewife  buying  similar  items  in  a  su- 
permarket in  a  prosperous  suburb.  He 
sought  legislation  protecting  condominium 
buyers  and  in  other  ways  took  up  the  cudg- 
els for  the  little  man. 

In  1981.  he  bearded  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman  in  connection  with  efforts 
of  the  Reagan  administration  to  cut  back 
the  powers  of  the  Pederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Plans  to  accomplish  this  through  the 
budget  were  "a  rather  nefarious  shortcut ' 
around  Congress.  Mr.  Rosenthal  said. 

In  foreign  affairs,  he  was  an  outspoken 
supporter  of  Israel,  always  seeking  more  aid 
for  that  country  on  more  generous  terms. 
By  the  same  token,  he  opposed  administra- 
tion efforts  over  the  years  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  Arab  governments. 

In  1979,  he  was  against  plans  by  President 
Carter  to  sell  tanks  and  planes  to  Arab  na- 
tions. In  1981,  he  tried  to  persuade  his  col- 
leagues to  block  Reagan's  sale  of  AWACS 
early  warning  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  the  era  of  Vietnam,  he  was  a  militant 
critic  of  the  war.  In  a  speech  to  the  House 
in  1969  he  asserted  that  the  United  States 
had  become  "virtually  the  puppet"  of  the 
Saigon  government.  His  stand  on  the  war 
drew  the  wrath  of  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  lost  his  longest  battle  in 
Congress.  This  was  a  14-year  campaign  to 
establish  a  federal  agency  that  would  repre- 
sent consumers  and  their  interests  in  courts. 

On  one  occasion  the  measure  passed  both 
the  Hoi  e  and  the  Senate,  but  the  leader- 
ship refused  to  send  it  to  the  White  House 
on  the  grounds  that  President  Pord  would 
veto  it— and  those  favoring  the  bill  lacked 
the  votes  to  overcome  a  veto.  The  issue  died 
in  1977  when  House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
(Tip)  O'Neill  (D-Mass)  declared  that  he 
would  not  permit  a  new  measure  to  come  up 
for  action. 

When  Mr.  Rosenthal  found  himself 
thwarted,  he  was  capable  of  launching 
drives  for  the  removal  of  committee  chair- 
men who  stood  in  his  way.  Thus  he  tried  to 
unseat  Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (D-Wis.)  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Poreign  Relations 
Committee  and  he  tried  to  do  the  same  with 
Chet  Holifield  (D-Calif.).  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
He  fell  out  with  Holifield  when  the  Califor- 
nian  killed  a  consumer  investigating  panel 
of  which  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  chairman.  In 
1975,  when  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.) 
became  chairman  of  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  panel  was  reconstituted. 

These  and  similar  activities  earned  for  Mr. 
Rosenthal  the  condemnation  of  some  of  his 
colleagues.  With  a  wit  and  a  gift  for  not 
taking  himself  too  seriously,  he  readily  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  indeed  be  difficult. 

"I  do  think  there  are  some  people  who 
think  I'm  abrasive,"  he  said.  "In  some  ways, 
I  think  I'm  abrasive.  You  can't  change  your 
personality." 

At  Mr.  Rosenthal's  death.  Chairman 
Brooks  said:  "He  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  work  of  our  committee,  especially  as 
chairman  of  the  commerce,  consumer  and 
monetary  affairs  subcommittee.  He  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  concern  for  protecting  the 
poor  and  the  powerless."  Consumer  Ralph 
Nader  said:  "'He  displayed  unmatched  lead- 
ership in  his  consistent  support  of  consumer 
Justice  over  the  past  20  years." 


Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  was  bom  In  New 
York  City  on  June  8.  1923.  He  attended 
Long  Island  University  and  the  City  College 
of  New  York.  He  served  in  the  Army  in 
World  War  11  and  later  earned  law  degrees 
at  Brooklyn  Law  School  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  practiced  law  in  New  York  and 
became  active  in  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Queens.  He  went  to  Congress  in  1962 
following  the  resignation  of  Lester  Holtz- 
man,  who  was  appointed  to  a  state  court 
judgeship. 

One  of  this  first  assignments  on  Capitol 
Hill  was  to  the  Agriculture  Committee.  This 
produced  some  jokes  about  flower  pots  and 
garden  plots  in  the  Queens.  But  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal turned  the  assignment  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage—and so  launched  his  career— when 
he  was  named  to  a  food  marketing  commis- 
sion. Through  this  he  became  Interested  in 
the  impact  that  government  policies  have 
on  consumers. 

Mr.  Rosenthal's  survivors  include  his  wile, 
the  former  Lila  Moskowitz;  two  children. 
Edward  Rosenthal  and  Debra  Rosenthal 
Mandel;  his  mother.  Ceil  Rosenthal,  and  a 
sister.  Lola  Ostreicher. 


LEGISLATION  AMENDING  HIGH- 
WAY REVENUE  ACT  OP  1982 
REPEALING  INCREASE  IN 

HEAVY  TRUCK  USE  TAX 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDEHjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
11th  hour  of  the  97th  Congress  I 
joined  262  of  my  colleagues  in  passing 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  This 
legislation  was  urgently  needed  to  ad- 
dress our  deteriorating  transportation 
infrastructure.  I  supported  this  legisla- 
tion recognizing  that  failure  to  pass 
this  bill  during  the  lameduck  session 
could  have  resulted  in  months  of  delay 
while  our  roads  continue  to  worsen 
and  our  bridges  remain  in  hazardous 

But.  in  supporting  this  legislation  I 
also  recognized  that  it  was  not  perfect 
and  would  need  correction  before  cer- 
tain provisions  became  effective.  In 
voting  for  this  bill  I  pledged  to  my 
constituents  that  I  would  work  with 
them  during  the  98th  Congress  in 
drafting  legislation  to  correct  what  I 
viewed  as  the  major  inequity  in  this 
legislation:  the  heavy  use  fees  imposed 
on  truckers.  Today  I  am  fulfilling  that 
promise  by  introducing  the  Truckers 
Equity  Act. 

The  Truckers  Equity  Act  will  pro- 
vide the  highway  trust  fund  with  the 
same  revenue  provided  imder  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act,  but  It  will  do 
so  in  a  more  equitable  way.  This  legis- 
lation would  reinstate  the  original 
heavy  use  fee  of  approximately  $240 
for  an  80,000  pound  truck.  In  place  of 
the  new  excessive  heavy  use  fee  It 
would  Increase  the  dlesel  tax  by  1  cent 
on  January  1.  1984.  and  an  additional 
3  cents  on  January  1,  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  working  with  my 
northern  Iowa  truckers  to  develop  a 
legislative  alternative  to  the  current 


excessive  heavy  use  fees  I  felt  It  was 
essential  that  any  alternative  proposal 
generate  the  same  revenue  for  the 
highway  trust  fund.  According  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982,  would  raise  $12,378  million 
during  1985.  In  comparison  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  If 
amended  by  the  Truckers  Equity  Act 
would  raise  $12,521.6  million  during 
1985. 

While  the  trucking  Industry  Is  not 
excited  about  paying  higher  use  taxes, 
many  truckers  are  willing  to  support 
the  Truckers  Ekjulty  Act  because  It 
provides  tax  equity  to  all  truckers. 
Under  current  law.  heavy  trucks  will 
be  subject  to  an  excessive  heavy  use 
fee  of  up  to  $1,600  beglimlng  on  July 
1,  1984.  This  fee  Is  a  lump-sum  charge 
that  Increases  each  July  1  In  1988. 
1987,  and  1988.  As  passed  last  Decem- 
ber, this  tax  Is  on  "existence"  not  on 
"use."  Heavy  trucks  that  travel  only 
40,000  or  50,000  miles  a  year  will  pay 
the  same  "existence"  heavy  use  fee  as 
a  truck  that  travels  up  to  200.000  miles 
a  year.  This  is  not  equitable  and  is  not 
a  "use"  fee.  The  Truckers  Equity  Act 
would  change  this  situation. 

In  addition,  the  Truckers  Equity  Act 
eliminates  the  need  for  truckers  to 
make  a  limip-simi  $1,600  payment  on 
July  1  of  each  year.  The  Truckers 
Equity  Act  would  provide  a  dlesel  dif- 
ferential "use"  tax  that  is  collected 
gtudually  as  the  truck  uses  the  roads. 
Each  time  a  truck  pulls  up  to  the  gas 
pump  a  small  portion  of  the  use  fee  is 
Included  In  the  fuel  charge.  The  driver 
can  easily  associate  the  additional  use 
fee  paid  on  each  gallon  of  dlesel  fuel 
consimied  and  appropriately  assess 
that  fee  to  the  freight  that  the  driver 
Is  hauling. 

The  Truckers  Equity  Act  provides  a 
simple  and  equitable  system  to  collect 
the  revenue  needed  to  address  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  system,  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  State 
trucking  associations.  The  foimdatlon 
for  this  legislation  came  from  a  series 
of  meetings  that  I  had  with  northern 
Iowa  truckers  at  my  January  open- 
door-meetings.  These  truckers  voiced 
the  concern  that  the  current  law  Is  on 
"existence"  rather  than  on  "use";  that 
It  Is  not  equitable  to  the  small  trucker 
who  travels  fewer  miles  than  the 
cross-coimtry  hauler;  and  that  It  will 
be  difficult  to  meet  the  obligation  of  a 
huge  limip-simx  July  payment. 

This  legislation  Is  the  only  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  address  the  concerns 
of  the  truckers  that  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  the  same  language.  Senator 
Pressler  of  South  Dakota  has  Intro- 
duced an  Identical  measure  In  the 
Senate  as  S.  138. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  In  cosponsorlng  this  legisla- 
tion and  working  for  its  passage.  The 
Truckers  Equity  Act  Is  needed  to  Im- 


prove the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
and  to  address  the  concerns  of  the 
American  trucker. 

A  text  of  the  Truckers  Equity  Act 
follows: 


H.R. 1436 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
of  1982  to  repeal  the  increaae  in  the  heavy 
truck  use  tax  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  tax 
on  dieael  fuel 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 

Reprezentative*   of  the    United   State*    of 

America  in  Congreu  auenMed, 

SECTION  1.  repeal  OF  INCREASE  IN  HEAVY 
TRUCK  USE  TAX. 

(a)  In  Oehcral.— Subsections  (a),  (e).  and 
(g)  of  secUon  513  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1982  (relating  to  Increase  in  heavy 
truck  use  tax  and  a  study  of  alternatives  to 
a  tax  on  use  of  heavy  trucks)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  be  applied  and  administered  as  if 
such  subsections  (and  the  amendments 
made  by  such  subsections)  had  never  been 
enacted. 

(b)  TECHHICAL  AmHIMfKNTS.— 

(1)  Subsection  (fK2)  of  section  513  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  (reUtlng  to 
effective  dates)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4481(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in 
effect  the  day  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1984"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1988". 

SBC.  r  INCREASE  IN  DIESEL  FUEL  TAX. 

(a)  Increase  in  Tax.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  4041(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  section 
511(aK2)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1982)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"9  cents" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "13  cents". 

(b)  Transition  Rules  With  Respect  to 
iMPOsrnoN  or  Tax  Increase.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  4041  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
imposition  of  tax  on  dlesel  fuel  and  special 
motor  fuels)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (2)  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph:  

"(3)  iMPOSmON  OP  TAX  ON  DIESEL  PURL 
DURING  transition  PRRIOD.— 

"(A)  April  1.  1983.  to  December  31. 
1983.— Effective  during  the  period  beginning 
on  April  1.  1983.  and  ending  on  December 
31.  1983,  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  applied  by 
substituting  '9  cents'  for  13  cenU'. 

"(B)  January  i.  i»S4.  to  December  3i. 
i»S4.— Effective  during  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1.  1984.  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984,  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  10  cents'  for  '13  cents'." 

(c)  Conporming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (kKl) 
of  section  4041  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  treatment  of  fuels  containing  alco- 
hol) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  tax  which,  but  for 
this  subparagraph,  would  be  imposed  under 
such  subsection  by  5  cenU  a  gallon." 

(2)  I»aragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 9503  of  such  Code  (relating  to  transfers 
of  amounte  attribuUble  to  certain  highway 
taxes  to  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Pund)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Transpers  to  mass  transit  ac- 
count.—  ,  ^. 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the  Mass  Transit 
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Account  the  mass  transit  portion  of  the 
amounts  appr  >priated  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  under  subsection  (b)  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  taxe  i  on  certain  motor  fuels  under 
sections  4041  ^d  4081  imposed  after  March 
31. 1983. 

"(B)  Mass  ^nsit  portion  Diniin).— For 
purposes  of  Subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
'mass  transit  ^rtion'  means  1  cent  for  each 
gallon  of  the  i  [lotor  fuels  on  which  the  taxes 
described  in  si  ibparagraph  (A)  are  imposed." 

(d)  EprscnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1983.4 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
REQUIRI  INDEPENDENT  ANAL- 
YSES OF  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 

The  SPE/  KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  o  tier  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnm  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  is  re  sognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRAfK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introduc  Ing  legislation,  as  I  did  in 
the  last  Coi  gress,  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's defer  se  planning  by  requiring 
the  Departs  lent  of  Defense  to  incorpo- 
rate indep<ndent  analyses  of  new 
major  weapi  ins  systems  into  Pentagon 
plans  for  w»pons  procurement.  Cur- 
rent Deparment  of  Defense  proce- 
dures leave  open  the  possibility  that 
scarce  taxpi,yers'  dollars  be  obligated 
for  the  prtcurement  of  poorly  con- 
ceived and  ( xi}ensive  weapons  systems 
before  the  complete  examination  of 
critical  facte  rs  is  undertaken. 

While  lui  precedented  increases  in 
defense  speiding  are  being  appropri- 
ated, the  impact  of  the  procurement 
of  many  wet  .pons  systems  on  inflation, 
on  local  con  imunities,  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  o  1  the  strategic  balance  has 
yet  to  be  c  etermined.  Take  the  MX 
missile,  for  example.  After  years  of 
congressioni  lly  approved  spending  on 
research,  de  /elopment.  and  initial  pro- 
curement, no  decision  has  been 
reached  on  the  appropriate  basing 
mode,  and  now  doubts  are  greater 
than  ever  >efore  over  the  strategic 
value  of  dei  loying  such  a  system.  Had 
our  military  planners  been  more  atten- 
tive to  the  c  roblems  that  we  now  know 
are  associat  >d  with  the  MX,  it  is  con- 
ceivable tha  t  other  options  could  have 
been  pursue  1 

The  Depijrtment  of  Defense  does 
not,  howeve  r,  need  Just  another  study. 
If  our  Natim's  defense  planners  and 
the  America  n  people  are  to  truly  bene- 
fit from  a  coherent  defense  strategy, 
then  input  >ught  to  be  obtained  from 
the  broades  .  possible  sources.  Would  it 
not  be  wort:  iwhile  for  academics,  envi- 
ronmental (roups,  business  roundta- 
bles.  econoiiic  analysts,  and  even  the 
mechanics  \rho  must  repair  and  main- 
tain militaj  y  equipment— as  well  as 
Pentagon  o  flcials  and  traditional  de- 
fense contn  ctors— to  consult  on  major 
weapons  sy  items  under  consideration 
by  the  Deps  rtment  of  Defense? 

At  a  tirie  of  increased  defense 
spending  and  fiscal  restraint,  the 
American  p  iople  must  be  doubly  care- 


ful to  avoid  waste.  Weapons  systems, 
like  other  Government  expenditures, 
must  be  developed  along  the  most 
cost-effective  lines.  No  stone  must  be 
left  unturned  in  the  search  for  the 
least  wasteful,  least  damaging  to  the 
environment,  safest,  surest  alterna- 
tives to  maintaining  an  adequate  de- 
fense for  the  Nation.  Our  adversaries 
will  not  change  their  perceptions 
about  American  military  resolve  if  the 
United  States  adopts  a  policy  of 
throwing  money  at  the  Pentagon. 
Careftil.  thoughtful,  and  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  the  future  is  a  far 
more  credible  deterrent  to  a  Soviet 
military  threat  than  haphazard  mili- 
tary spending. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  relied  in  the  past  for  its 
defense  planning  on  those  members  of 
the  defense  commimity  who  have  had 
the  most  to  gain  from  the  acquisition 
of  the  weapons  systems  they  are  asked 
to  study.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
would  be  a  significant  step  forward 
toward  injecting  public  scrutiny  of  de- 
fense programs  before  it  is  too  late. 

Section  1  of  the  legislation  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  an  independent  analysis  of  each 
proposed  defense  system  by  a  private 
contractor  before  a  final  decision  is 
made  to  proceed  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  weapons  system.  The  independ- 
ent analysis  should  Include  conclu- 
sions on  such  matters  as  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  defense  system  on  the 
strategic  balance.  Its  inflationary 
impact,  the  likely  displacement  on  ci- 
vilian populations,  the  effect  of  the 
program  on  the  Federal  budget,  and 
what  possible  alternatives  might  be  ca- 
pable of  meeting  defense  needs. 

Section  2  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  submit  a  copy  of  the  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  make  the  unclassified  por- 
tions of  the  reports  available  to  the 
public. 

Section  3  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  give  preference  in  obtain- 
ing the  report  to  contractors  who  are 
not  Involved  In  the  research  and  devel- 
opment or  production  of  defense  sys- 
tems. A  seven-member  panel  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  to  review  the  suitability  of 
each  proposed  contractor  before  the 
contract  Is  awarded  In  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  General. 

Section  4  limits  the  cost  of  the  study 
to  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  the  proposed  de- 
fense system. 

Section  5  defines  a  major  defense 
system  of  a  proposed  acquisition  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  estimated 
to  require  a  total  cumulative  financing 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  in  excess  of  $75,000,000  or  a 


cumulative  production  investment  In 
excess  of  $300,000,000. 

Section  6  limits  the  effect  of  the  leg- 
islation to  proposed  major  defense  sys- 
tems for  which  funds  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  are 
first  appropriated  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  need  for  a  dialog  on  ways  to 
Inject  comprehensive  and  innovative 
planning  into  the  Defense  Department 
Is  an  essential  part  of  a  credible  na- 
tional defense. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today  follows: 
H.R.  1446 

A  bill  to  promote  cost-savings  and  efficiency 
in  government  by  providing  for  an  inde- 
pendent contract  study  of  certain  pro- 
posed major  expenditures  before  a  final 
decision  is  made  to  proceed  with  such  ex- 
penditures 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
t>efore  a  final  decision  is  made  to  proceed 
with  procurement  of  a  major  new  defense 
system,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide for  an  Independent  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed defense  system  by  a  private  contrac- 
tor. Consideration  of  the  results  of  the 
study  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  process 
for  making  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
proceed  with  acquisition  of  the  system,  and 
such  study  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  before  a  final  decision  on 
such  acquisition  is  made. 

(b)  Each  contract  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  require  that  the  contractor  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  contractor's  study  of  the  proposed  de- 
fense system.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
contractor's  conclusions  regarding— 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system,  if  deployed,  on  the  strategic  bal- 
ance: 

(2)  the  inflationary  impact,  if  any.  of  the 
proposed  defense  system: 

(3)  the  environmental  impact,  if  any.  of 
the  proposed  defense  system: 

(4)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system  on  industry  and  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  defense  industrial 
base  of  the  United  States: 

(5)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system  on  the  civilian  population,  including 
any  population  displacement  or  risk  of  pop- 
ulation displacement  caused  by  the  system: 

(6)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system  on  other  defense  programs  and  on 
the  total  level  of  Federal  expenditures: 

(7)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system  on  defense  personnel  requirements: 
and 

(8)  lifetime  maintenance  requirements 
and  costs  of  the  proposed  defense  system. 

Sec.  2.  Before  a  final  decision  on  acquisi- 
tion of  a  major  new  defense  system  is  made, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  the  report  received  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  such  system  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  and  shall  make 
the  unclassified  portions  of  such  report 
available  to  the  public. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  selecting  contractors  for  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  give  preference  to  contractors 
(1)  who  are  not  (or  whose  employees  do  not 
include  significant  numbers  of)  retired  or 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  re- 


tired civilian  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  (2)  who  are  not  involved  In 
research  and  development  or  production  of 
defense  systems. 

(b)(1)  Each  proposed  contract  under  this 
Act  shall  be  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  sulUbility  of  the  proposed 
contractor  before  the  contract  is  awarded. 
Such  review  shall  be  conducted  by  a  seven 
member  panel  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Three  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(B)  Two  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  A  contract  may  not  be  awarded  under 
this  section  to  a  contractor  not  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  panel. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  provide  such  assislAnce 
to  the  panel  as  it  may  request  In  evaluating 
the  suitability  of  a  proposed  contractor. 

(4)  Members  of  the  panel  appointed  under 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  persons  not  employed  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
two  years.  Vacancies  in  the  panel  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

Sec.  4.  The  cost  of  a  study  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  one  percent  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  the  proposed  defense 
system. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "major  defense  system"  means  a  de- 
fense system  with  respect  to  which  reports 
are  required  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
under  section  811  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1976 
(Public  Law  94-106: 10  U.S.C.  139  note). 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
posed major  defense  systems  for  which 
funds  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  are  first  appropriated  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


Mr.   YouiiG  of  Alaska  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  CoRCORAH  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 
Mr.  RlHALDO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  D'Amottrs. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Ms.  Kaftur. 

Mr.  SisisKT. 

Mr.  ToRRicELLi  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Clat. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Shelby  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNZALEE/ifor  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Addabbo)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  17, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Biurakis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  GooDLiNO. 

Mr.  Porter. 


United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  certain  contract  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  other  territories:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

357.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  quarterly  report  of  the  De- 
partment covering  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1982.  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  expended  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  (TAA)  training  and 
the  anticipated  demand  for  such  funds 
during  any  remaining  quarters,  pursxiant  to 
section  236(a)(2),  title  XXV,  of  PubUc  Law 
97-35;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

358.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  C^omptroUer 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  natural  gas  pricing  policy  alterna- 
tives (RCED-83-13.  February  3,  1983):  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

359.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  authoris- 
ing appropriations  to  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  for 
services  necessary  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  Administration,  and 
Post  Office  and  OvU  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn  In 
memory  of  our  colleague  and  friend. 
Ben  Rosenthal. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
pjn.),  under  Its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1983,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

352.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreemenU.  other  than  treaties. 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  VS.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affaire. 

353.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
(General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  purauant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

354.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant 
to  6  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

355.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  refund  of  $1,813,328.11  to  the 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  for  an  excess  royalty  pay- 
ment, pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

356.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 


PUBLIC  BVAS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  1432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  require  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  monetary  early  warning 
report  whenever  the  Board  or  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  takes  any  action 
to  implement  a  change  In  existing  monetMjy 
policy:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  de  ia  GARZA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Glickmam,  Mr.  Bedell, 
and  Mr.  Dorgah  ): 
HR    1433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  agricultural  commodities 
received  under  a  payment-lnkind  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  1434.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  gen- 
eration-skipping transfere:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HR    1435.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  314  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982.  which  imposes  reporting  and  al- 
location of  Income  from  tips:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  „    ., 
By    Mr.    BEDELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Surra  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.     TAtncE.     Mr.     Daschle.     Mr. 
Stokes.    Mr.    Kogovsek,    and    Mr. 

Gekas):  ^    „.  w 

H  R  1436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1982  to  repeal  the  increase 
in  the  heavy  truck  use  tax  and  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase 
the  Ux  on  diesel  fuel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California  (for 
hlmseU,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Seiberlikg, 
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Mr. 


Bkm  ah,  Mr. 
Mrs. 


BOXXX,  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Del- 

LOit^  Mr.  DC  Lugo,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Dym  iLLY,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, f  r.  OuDENSON,  Mr.  Kilokk,  Mr. 
Kos'  MATOt,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  LxviinE 
of  Ci  klifomia.  Mr.  Markbt,  Mr.  Mar- 
TINX:  ,  Mr.  Matsdi,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
MiNiTA,  Mr.  Panxtta,  Mr.  Pattxr- 
soif,  Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
ToR]  Es.  Mr.  Waxmah,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr. '  VoK  Pat,  and  Mr.  Clarke): 
H.R.  1437.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  CaUfomia 

Wilderness  Act  of  1983":  to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  ind  Insular  Affairs. 

By  M^.  CHAPPIE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bosc  0,  and  Mr.  SHxncwAT): 


H.R.  1438 


nois, 
Mrs 
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Bates, 


Mr.    Beilekson,    Mr. 
Browm  of  California, 


A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resto- 


ration of  thi !  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Trinity 
River  Basin  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  t  tie  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mri  CONABLE: 
HJl.  1439  A  bill  to  provide  that  increases 
in  the  rate  ( if  compensation  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  shal  not  take  effect  until  the  start 
of  the  Com  ress  following  the  Congress  in 
which  such  increases  are  approved:  to  the 
Committee  i  »n  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  ROSE: 
HJl.  1440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  19^9:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Bill  CORCORAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wol  >e,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Crane  of  nii- 


Mr.  Dannemetxr.  Mr.  Kiloee, 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Michxl, 


B4r.  ( )XLEY,  and  Mr.  Taylor): 

H.R.  1441   A  bill  to  esUblish  new  import 

prices  for  n  itural  gas  and  liquefied  natural 

gas    authoi  ized    by    the    E>epartment    of 

Energy  to  be  imported  to  the  United  States 


pursuant  to 
Act,  and  for 


tee  on  Eneri  :y  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr 
H.R.  1442. 
of  tax  from 


H.R 


BARI): 

1444. 


able  to  the 


By  Ml 


H.R.  144SI 
Retirement 


section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas 
other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 


COUOHLIN: 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 

interest  and  dividends;  to  the 


Committee  i  in  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  EDGAR: 
H.R.  1443.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code  to  extend  by  1  year  the  period 
during  whic  h  Vietnam-era  veterans  may  re- 
quest psycl  ological  readjustment  counsel- 
ing from  tlie  Veterans'  Administration  and 
to  direct  thi  \  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  can  y  out  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  prevalence  of  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order and  related  readjustment  problems 
among  Viet  nam-era  veterans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  V  >terans'  Affairs. 

By   Mt.   FIEDLER   (for   herself,   Mr. 

Mariiott,    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr. 

Shu  bt,      Mr.      Stanceland,      Mr. 

Low  CRT    of    California.    Mr.    For- 

STTi  E.  Mr.  Fish.  Hx.  Gingrich,  Mr. 

Tali)on.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Hub- 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Cc  de  of  1954  to  make  funds  avail- 


small  business  community;  to 


the  Commii  tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


.  FLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


DlN(  ELL): 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Act  of  1974  to  require  reports 


on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employmen.  Insurance  Account,  and  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 


to    increase    certain    railroad    retirement 
taxes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 

H.R.  1446.  A  bill  to  promote  cost  savings 
and  efficiency  in  government  by  providing 
for  an  independent  contract  study  of  certain 
proposed  major  expenditures  before  a  final 
decision  is  made  to  proceed  with  such  ex- 
penditures; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 

H.R.  1447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  high- 
way use  tax  on  heavy  trucks  and  to  increase 
the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used  in  heavy  trucks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  1448.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  for  Utilization  and  Expansion 
of  Language  Resources:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OUARINI: 

H.R.  1449.  A  bill  to  provide  that  elections 
for  Federal  office  shall  be  held  on  a  Sunday, 
and  to  establish  a  uniform  closing  time  for 
elections  of  electors  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  1450.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
improvement  in  the  Great  Miami  River, 
Ohio,  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  review 
and  approval;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  1451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  prohibit  any  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States  from  purchasing  the 
currency  of  certain  foreign  governments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1452.  A  bUl  entitled:  "The  Former 
Presidential  Enough  Is  E^nough  and  Tax- 
payers Relief  Act  of  1983":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1453.  A  bill  to  require  that  $50  bills 
bear  a  portrait  of  Georgia  Neese  Clark 
Gray,  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1454.  A  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  of- 
ficial funds  available  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  purchase  of  postage  stamps  to 
$100  for  each  calendar  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  1455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  prohibit  Federal  Reserve  banks 
from  purchasing  certain  obligations  of  for- 
eign governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1456.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  person,  in 
manufacturing  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  for 
sale  or  distribution  in  commerce,  from 
adding  to  such  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  any 
substance  which  has  the  effect  of  continu- 
ing the  burning  of  such  cigarette  or  little 
cigar  if  left  unattended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  to  require 
the  Administrator  for  Federal  procurement 
policy  to  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
property  and  services  are  not  procured  from 
persons  recommending  such  procurement  in 
reports  or  studies  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  1458.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  disallow 
the  personal  use  of  amounts  received  as  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  1459.  A  bill  to  provide  that  parties 
which  prevail  against  the  United  States  in 


certain  administrative  and  Judicial  proceed- 
ings may  be  awarded  attorney  fees  and 
other  costs,  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
fees  and  costs  may  be  assessed  against  any 
Federal  officer  or  employee  who  is  found  to 
have  taken  a  clearly  arbitrary  or  capricious 
action  which  was  the  subject  of  the  proceed- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1460.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  rewards 
for  information  leading  to  the  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  certain  kidnapers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1461.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
right  of  every  unetnancipated  child  to  t>e 
supported  by  such  child's  parent  or  parents 
and,  therefore,  to  confer  upon  certain  local 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  United  States  Ju- 
risdiction to  enforce  such  right  regardless  of 
such  child's  residence;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gar- 
nishment of  the  wages  of  Federal  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  existing  Fed- 
eral employee  bonus  and  incentive  award 
programs  and  establish  a  program  for  incen- 
tive awards  for  Federal  employees  only  for 
suggestions,  inventions,  or  other  personal 
efforts  which  cause  a  demonstrable  mone- 
tary savings  to  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  1464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  air  transportation  to  the  United  States 
for  certain  persons  who  have  been  or  will  be 
adopted  by  a  resident  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  1465.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  next  of  kin  of  a 
deceased  veteran  to  designate  the  style  of 
flag  to  be  furnished  at  the  burial  of  such 
veteran;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  1466.  A  bill  to  prohibit  payments  of 
retirement  benefits  to  those  who  are  not  re- 
tired; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1467.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual who  has  attained  age  65,  and  who  is  eli- 
gible for  old-age  insurance  benefits  but  has 
not  filed  application  therefor,  may  elect  (on 
an  annual  basis)  to  treat  his  or  her  employ- 
ment or  self-employment  as  not  covered  for 
social  security  benefit  purposes  and  as 
exempt  from  social  security  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1468.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  surviving 
divorced  wives,  as  well  as  widows,  may 
marry  after  attaining  age  60  without  affect- 
ing their  entitlement  to  widow's  insurance 
benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1977  to  extend  for  5 
more  years  the  exemption  from  reduction  of 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  spouses  receiving  Government  pen- 
sions and  to  apply  the  reduction  in  the  du- 
ration-of-marriage  requirement  to  such  ex- 
emption; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
gross  income  of  individuals  over  age  65 
amounts  received  on  the  redemption  of  cer- 
tain U.S.  savings  bonds  which  have  been 


held  for  at  least  10  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1471.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
nonrecognitlon  of  gain  from  the  sale  of 
stock  in  a  domestic  corporation  engaged  in  a 
trade  or  business  related  to  energy  if  within 
90  days  after  the  sale  the  proceeds  are  in- 
vested In  stock  of  another  such  corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  business 
deduction  for  any  amount  paid  or  incurred 
for  regularly  scheduled  air  transportation  to 
the  extent  such  amount  exceeds  the  normal 
tourist  class  fare  for  such  transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  by  8  cents 
per  pack  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes and  to  provide  that  revenues  from  the 
additional  tax  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fed- 
eral hospital  insurance  trust  fund  under  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  1474.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Voluntary  Health  In- 
surance Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1475.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  in- 
crease in  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall 
take  effect  without  a  recorded  vote  in  each 
House;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  UVINGSTON: 
H.R.  1476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  1477.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  1478.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
ResponsibUity  Act  of  1982,  which  impose 
withholding  on  taterest  and  dividends;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  1479.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  eligi- 
bility for  burial  allowance  to  certain  addi- 
tional veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  1480.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  individuals  or 
concerns  engaged  in  industry,  agriculture, 
or  commerce,  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  needed  financing  or  re- 
financing essential  for  continued  operation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  1481.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Increase  In 
the  truck  use  tax,  and  to  reduce  the  In- 
crease in  the  excise  tax  on  heavy  tires;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  1482.  A  bill  to  amend  section  431  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
funds  to  the  National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical   and    Communicative    Disorders    and 
Stroke  for  research  In  the  area  of  regenera- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  1483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reinstate  the  formu- 


las for  computing  primary  insurance 
amounts  which  were  In  effect  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1977,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG: 
H  R  1484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that 
State  domestic  relations  or  community 
property  laws  are  not  preempted  by  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. .  . 

H.R.  1485.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer may,  with  respect  to  any  pollution 
control  facility  used  In  connection  with  a 
plant  or  other  property  in  operation  before 
January  1,  1971,  elect  a  12-month  amortiza- 
tion of  such  facility  for  a  20-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1486.  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
funding of  so  much  of  a  taxpayer's  invest- 
ment credit  as  exceeds  his  liabUity  for 
income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  1488.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
permit  assignments  or  alienations  of  rights 
under  pension  plans  pursuant  to  court 
orders  for  alimony  or  chUd  support,  and  to 
permit  the  division  of  pension  benefits 
under  SUte  community  property  law  or 
common  law;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.R.  1489.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  interest;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  1490.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  to  maintain  the  gravesite  of 
Samuel    "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson  and  to  erect 
and  maintain  tablets  or  markers  at  such 
gravesite  In  commemoration  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  national  symbol  of  the  United 
SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  ,■,    ,, 
By    Mr.    WEBER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Robert  Sm rrn.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran,  Mr.   Craig,   Mr.   Daub,   Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Hilkr,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 

KOGOVSEK,     Mr.     LAGOMARSINO,     Mr. 

McKinney,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Morrison 

of  Washington,   Mr.   O'Brien,   Mr. 

OxLEY,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 

SuNiA):  , 

HJl.  1491.  A  bill  to  repeal  provisions  of 
law  providing  for  salary  adjustments  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  provide  that 
legislation  Increasing  Members'  compensa- 
tion. Federal  income  Ux  benefits,  or  limita- 
tions on  outside  earnings  is  considered  sepa- 
rately from  other  legislation,  is  adopted 
only  by  a  recorded  vote,  and  does  not  take 
effect  untU  the  start  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  Congress  in  which  approved;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  OvU 
Service,  Rules,  and  Appropriations. 

By   Mr.    RODINO   (for   himseU,   Mr. 

CoNTE.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  CouR- 

TKR): 


H.R.  1492.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Bdr.  Carney,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  CoR- 
rada,  Mr.  C^RAic,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Goodung,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  High- 
tower.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Honter. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kindness.  B4r.  La- 
coMARsno,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Livmo- 
STON,  Mr.  Ldjan,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.   McCain.   Mr.   McDonald.   Mr. 

McEWEN,       Mr.        MOLLOHAN,       Mr. 

Murphy,   Mr.   Oxley,   Mr.   Parris, 
Mr.    Pashayan,    Mr.    Quillen,    Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rftter,  Mr.  Rudo,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Siuander,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California): 
HJl.   1493.  A  blU  to  redesignate  public 
land  in  Alaska  to  allow  huntlnr.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 

Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Nichols): 

H.R.  1494.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  sUtus  of 

members  of  the  National  Guard  performing 

certain  training  or  duty;  to  the  Committee 

on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Holt): 
H.R.  1495.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10,  32, 
and  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  related  bene- 
fits for  reservists  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  under  certain  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Umted 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  additional  medical 
and  dental  care  for  dependente  of  reservists 
and  members  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  .„  „  ..  ^ 

H.R.  1497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  medical  and 
dental  care  and  related  benefits  for  reserv- 
isU  and  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  contract  a  disease  or  become  lU  whUe 
on  duty  for  30  days  or  less,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. ,       . 

H.R.  1498.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  educa- 
tional loan  repayment  benefits  to  officers  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  serving  In  pay  grade  0-1  or 
0-2-  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  an  Immediate  annu- 
ity to  National  Guard  technicians  involun- 
tarily separated  from  civilian  employment 
as  a  result  of  loss  of  National  Guard  mem- 
bership, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Post 
Office  and  Ovil  Service. 

H  R.  1500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MiliUry  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  require  registration 
and  classification  under  such  act,  to  provide 
authority  for  induction  of  not  more  than 
200  000  individuals  each  year  for  training 
and  service  In  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
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,  ACOBS: 

Joint  resolution  to  amend 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 

qalanced  budgets  and  elimina- 

F'ederal   indebtedness:   to   the 

the  Judiciary. 

Joint  resolution  proposing 

to  the  Constitution  of  the 

allowing  the  States  to  propose 

to  the  Constitution  when  the 

two-thirds  of  the  States  have 

suljstantiaUy  identical  proposals 

amend  nent;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
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H.J.  Res. 
an  amendment 
United  SUte: 
atives. 

Committee  oi  i 
By  Mr. 

HJ.  Res. 
ize  "National 
tee  on  Post 
By  Mr 

HJ.  Res. 
an  amendmefat 
United  SUtei 
ling  of 
criminal  case 
the  use  of 
they  are  an 
and  the  righ 
case  to  be 
him:  to  the 
By  Mr 

H.J.  Res. 
an  amendment 
quire  that 
forth  levels 
eral  revenue  i 
thirds  vote 
if  the  level 
revenues;  to 


Reserve,  and  for  other  pur- 
;ommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
BTRON  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
California): 

Joint  Resolution  to  author- 

the  President  to  designate 

National  Physical  Fitness  and 

to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Service. 

DONNELLY: 

Joint  resolution  proposing 

to  the  Constitution  of  the 

relative  to  contributions  and 

intended  to  affect  Federal  and 

to  the  Committee  in  the  Ju- 


1  15. 


116. 


testii  nony 


o' 


ary. 

By  Mr. 

H.J.  Res. 
the  Presiden . 
May  of  each 
nedy  Memorial 
Post  Office 
By  Mr. 

H.  Con.  Re  i 
pressing  the 
Federal 
rabbit  eye 
vaUdate 
cedures  thai 
animal  test 
Energy  and 

H.  Con. 
prening  the 
spect  to  the 
ury  for 
Executive 
the  Commii 
portation. 
By  Mr. 

H.  Res. 
printing  as 
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Joint  resolution  proposing 

to  the  Constitution  of  the 

to  limit  service  by  Represent- 

rs,  and  Federal  Judges;  to  the 

the  Judiciary. 

lAHALL: 

Joint  resolution  to  author- 
Shut-In  Day":  to  the  Commit- 
0  rfice  and  Civil  Service. 
.  rACOBS: 

Joint  resolution  proposing 

to  the  Constitution  of  the 

with  respect  to  the  compel- 

from  a  defendant  in  a 

in  open  court,  a  restriction  on 

drior  convictions  except  when 

element  of  the  crime  charged. 

of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 

iniormed  of  the  evidence  against 

C  >mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

tfACK: 

Joint  resolution  proposing 
to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
ct^igressional  resolutions  setting 
total  budget  outlays  and  Fed- 
must  be  agreed  to  by  two- 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
outlays  exceeds  the  level  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


entitled  "Oive  Yourself  Credit  (Oulde  to 
Consumer  Credit  Laws)";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  IiCr.  BEDELL: 

H.  Res.  84.  Resolution  restricting  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  calendars  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Res.  85.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.  Res.  86.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prohibit 
Members  from  earning  outside  earned 
income,  effective  January  1.  1984:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  87.  Resolution  to  honor  Moham- 
med Sedili  Benyahla;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.  Res.  88.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  HxTTEL  of  Hawaii, 
and  Mr.  Corraoa): 

H.  Res.  89.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
hearings  should  be  held  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  laws  designed  to 
ensure  that  each  noncontiguous  area  of  the 
United  States  and  each  region  of  the  United 
States  has  an  adequate  reserve  of  crude  oil. 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


117. 


(f 


3TRATTON: 

;.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
to  designate  the  29th  day  in 
year  as  "John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 
PACOBS: 

58.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
lense  of  the  Congress  that  any 

that   utilizes   the   Draize 
irritancy  test  should  develop  and 
altefnative  ophthalmic  testing  pro- 
do  not  require   the   use  of 
lubjects;  to  the  Committee  on 
(Commerce. 

59.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
ise  of  amounts  from  the  Treas- 

refu^iishing  or  improvement  of  the 

at  the  White  House;  to 

on  Public  WorlEs  and  Trans- 


1  ,8. 


auK 


agetcy 


Ret. 


re  lidence 


tiee  I 


lANNUNZIO: 

Resolution  authorizing  the 
House  document  of  the  report 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  1501.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mae 
Ferris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  1502.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Samuel 
C.  Willett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA: 

H.R.  1503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Chaves  and  Eva  Chaves;  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 

H.R.  1504.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kenneth 
G.  Schacht;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1505.  A  bill  relating  to  the  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel  Marilyn  to  be  employed 
in  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJi.  1506.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jesus  A. 
R.  Agustin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


HJl.  15:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Buun*.  Mr. 
BomoR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bopchkb.  Mr. 
BKOOKriKLD,  Mrs.  Colums.  Mr.  Croceitt, 
Mr.  Damikl.  Mr.  FoRo  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Kooovsrk. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  OmHOER,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Ratchforo,  Mr.  Shxtstsr.  Mr.  Staggbrs. 
and  Mr.  Strar. 

HJl.  79:  Mr.  Folbt. 

KH.  132:  Mrs.  Scrnbiobr.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  WoRTLET.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  EIdgar. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mi.  Jeftorss.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  408:  Mr.  Forstthb.  Mr.  Vbhto.  Mr. 
Rbid.  Mr.  Crockbtt.  Mr.  Mrazbk.  Mr. 
Bbdeli,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  WHrriAKBR.  Mr. 
Kasich.  and  Mr.  Jbttoros. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Daschlb.  Mr.  Gejobnson. 
Mr.  GoRK,  Mr.  Gdarini.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Sonsqdist.  Mr.  Joms  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Mraibk 

HJl.  710:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  Orbgg. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Lungrbn.  Mr. 
Walkzr.  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Wbber.  Mr.  Embr- 
soN.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr. 
RuDD.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Si7nd«cut.  Mr. 
Ratchtord.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Coughun,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Kindnbss,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  873:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr. 
MuRFRT.  Mr.  Schumbr,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Mazzou.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Writtaxer. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr.  Hdghbs. 

H.R.  918:  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr. 
Drbier  of  California,  Mr.  Baoham.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Folbt.  and  Mrs. 
Btron. 

HJl.  922:  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Tallon.  and  Mr.  Frbnzbl. 

H.R.  1015:  Mr.  FocLiErTA  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Foglibita. 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Parris.  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Sbnsenbrenner. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

HH.  1183:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mrs. 
Kennblly.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Obbrstar.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr. 
Fowler. 

H.R.  1203:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Sikorski.  and 
Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Bosco  and  Mr.  Denny 
Smith. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Faontroy,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
ToRRicELU.  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  and  Mr.  McCloskxy. 

KH.  1329:  Mr.  DbWinx. 

H.R.  1357:  Mr.  Mavroulbs.  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Shelby. 

H.R.  1397:  Mr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.J.  Res.  29:  Mr.  Carper. 

HJ.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  AuCoiN. 
Mr.  Baoham.  Bdr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mn.  Boxer.  Mr.  Britt. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Bxtrton  of 
California.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Chafpie.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dymallt.  Mr.  Dyson. 


Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Feiohan,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Fish.    Mr.    Florio.    Mr.    Foguetta.    Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  For- 
sythe.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Howard.    Mr.    Hoyer.    Mr.    Hubbard.    Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins.  Mr.   Jones   of   North   Carolina,   Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mrs.  Kennblly. 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lahtos, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  McNul- 
ty,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr    Mavroules,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Ms.  Dakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Panet- 
ta,    Mr.    Pashayan,    Mr.    Patterson.    Mr. 
Petri.    Mr.    Porter.    Mr.    Pritchard, 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ratchford 
Reid,   Mr.   Richardson,   Mr.   Ritter, 
Robinson.    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr.    Roe, 
RoEMER.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr    Sawyer.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Siljander. 
Mr.    Smfth    of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


Stangeland.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Vandergriff.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgrkn.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wbber.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortlby,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Zablocki.  and  Mr.  Gooduno. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  I*vih  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Schbueh.  Mr.  Fogu- 
etta. Mr.  WHITLEY,  and  Mr.  Ix)Wxry  of  CaU- 
fomia.  .    ,  „ 

H  J  Res.  105:  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Rangel.    Mr.    Dymally,    Mr.    Simon.    Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Bethune.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
SisisKY,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Der- 
rick,  Mr.   Valentine.   Mrs.   Collins,   Mr. 
Fowler,    Mr.    Fuqua.    Mr.    Plipfo.    Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Frbnzbl.  Mr. 
Hatcher.    Mr.    Nichols,    Mr.    Bonior    of 
Michigan.    Mr.    Duncan,    Mr.    Gray,    Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  and  Mrs.  Hall 
of  Indiana. 
HJ.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Petri. 
H  J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Wilson.    Mr.    Owens.    Mr.    Feiohan.    Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr    Frenzel.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
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Oklahoma,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  0*Brikh.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Lorr.  and  Mr.  Whttlby. 

HJ.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Sikorski.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Fbighan.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

HJ.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Wkbkb. 

H.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Dowdy.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Gbkas. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  liwis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Foguetta.  Mr.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Dannemeyeb.  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Oood- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Torricelu.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Towns,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  laviN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  I^ach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Traxler.  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Ur.  Sabo,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr. 
Rox 
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PRATIR 

Chtolain.  the  Reverend  Rlch- 
Halterson,  DJ5..  offered  the  fol- 


pra^er 


Let  us  piby. 
Our  Patl  ler  in  Heaven,  Thy  word  de- 
clares. "W  lere  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  pel  Ish  •  •  •."—Proverbs  29:  18. 
Restore  o  us  the  vision  of  those  who 
invested  tl  eir  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacn  d  honor,  that  this  Republic 
might  enc  ure.  Help  us  to  envision  a 
united  nat  Ion.  rich  In  diversity,  abun- 
dant in  m  ouroes,  alive  to  its  potential 
for  world  leadership,  accepting  of  its 
responsibi  ity  to  the  hungry,  the 
the  poor,  the  disinherited, 
and  the  persecuted. 
God.  to  the  Senators  a 
the  highest  and  best  for 
people,  beautiful  in 
—a  nation  of  Justice, 
truth,  and  compassion 
human  rights  for  all  are 
to  us  all.  personally  and 
the  wiU  to  preserve  the 
i  kmerican  tradition.  In  Jesus 
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(.Leoialative  day  of  Monday,  February  14. 1983) 


met  at  11:30  tuca.,  on  the 
of  the  recess,  in  executive 
was  called  to  order  by  the 
pro   tempore   (Mr.    Thur- 


RE<  IGGNITION  OP  THE 
M  lUORITY  LEADER 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
1  iader  is  recognized. 


VmATlQN  OF  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
OGNTT  ON  OF  SENATOR  LEVIN 

BA]  :er. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 

the   distinguished   Junior 

i  rom  Michigan  will  not  be 

a  his  time  on  the  special 

tod^.  Is  that  correct? 

B'SiRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 


SENATE  SCHEDULE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  for  2  hours  so  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  may  attend  cau- 
cuses of  their  respective  parties,  which 
will  be  conducted  away  from  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Those  caucuses  are 
of  an  official  nature  and  are  instru- 
mental in  terms  of  the  management  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

At  2  p.m.,  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  spealc  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each.  I  may  say  parenthetical- 
ly that  if  Senators  require  more  than  5 
minutes,  that  can  be  arranged  for  with 
no  difficulty.  The  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  will 
end  not  later  than  2:30  p.m. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  in  executive  session.  wiU 
resume  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  R.  Burt,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  I  hope  that  we  can 
arrange  a  time  certain  for  the  vote  on 
Mr.  Burt  for  tomorrow. 

I  hope  as  well.  that,  if  we  get  that 
agreement,  we  can  complete  the 
debate  on  the  nomination  of  Ricluu-d 
T.  McCormack  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  as  well  as  the  debate  on  the 
nominations  of  W.  Allen  Wallis  and 
Thomas  A.  Bolan  in  order  to  dispose 
of  those  matters  either  by  unanimous 
consent  today  or  by  rollcall  vote,  if  re- 
quired, tomorrow. 

I  have  asked  our  cloakroom  officials 
to  try  to  get  that  agreement.  I  believe 
they  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Senators  who  expressed  a  particular 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  consider  that  such  an 
agreement  would  materially  accommo- 
date the  convenience  of  Senators. 


sp»k 


Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 
perhaps  an  ample  opportu- 
during  morning  business, 
begin  at  2  p.m.  today  under 
previously  entered,  so  I  do 
we  need  make  any  further 


t  lat 


of  that.  I  ask  imanimous 

the  order  in  favor  of  the 

from  Michigan  be  viti- 


Seiator 


F  RESIDENT     pro     tempore, 
tbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DIPLOMATIC  MISSIONS  OF 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Vice  President  Bush  for  the  first 
time  since  his  return  from  a  seven- 
nation  tour  of  Eiirope.  and  I  wish  to 
say  now  publicly  what  I  said  privately 
yesterday  to  the  Vice  President.  The 
Vice  President's  trip  to  Europe  was  an 
important  and  constructive  and  well- 
executed  diplomatic  mission  that  will 
benefit  the  United  States  and  our  Eu- 
ropean allies.  Vice  President  Bush  did 
an  excellent  job  briefing  the  President 


and  others  since  his  return  and  should 
be  commended  for  a  truly  outstanding 
Job.  President  Reagan  should  also  be 
congratulated  for  giving  the  Vice 
President  such  an  important  role  in 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  SUte 
Shultz  also  traveled  abroad  last  week 
and  confirmed  what  many,  including 
myself,  have  been  saying  about  his 
ability  since  lUs  confirmation  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  His  talks  in  Peking  gave 
the  Chinese  leadership  a  unique  and 
valuable  insight  into  our  Nation's 
hopes  for  improved  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  also 
began  the  process  of  scheduling  a  trip 
for  President  Reagan  to  possibly  make 
to  China  in  the  futiire. 

BCr.  President,  I  commend  Secretary 
Shultz  for  a  Job  well  done,  a  Job  fully 
confirming  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  is  held  by  me  and  by.  I  am  sure,  vir- 
tually every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  an  editorial  In  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  appropriately 
titled  "George  Did  It,"  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Editorial  From  the  Waahington  Post,  Feb. 
13. 19831 

Okorgk  Did  It 

Everything  is  always  connected  to  every- 
thing else  in  the  big.  movable,  high-policy, 
international  extravaganzas,  and  there 
rarely  arises  a  single  event  about  which  one 
can  fairly  say  that  It  made  the  difference. 
Certainly  it  would  be  too  early,  not  to  say 
quite  foolish,  to  conclude  that  as  a  result  of 
Vice  President  Oeorge  Bush's  trip  to 
Europe,  the  snarl  of  foreign  policy  Issues 
centering  on  the  question  of  Euromissile  ne- 
gotiations and/or  deployment  has  finally 
been  untangled  and  is  now  on  the  way  to  a 
reasonable  resolution. 

But  if  that  cannot  be  said,  something  else 
can:  from  all  accounts,  the  vice  president 
did  a  terrific  Job.  He  arrived  In  a  Europe 
gripped  by  a  perception  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration was  not  in  full  control  of  itself 
and  was  talcing  Europe  someplace  uncertain 
that  It  did  not  wish  to  go.  To  govemmente 
and  publics  in  seven  countries  he  apparently 
managed  to  convey  an  improved  sense  of  ad- 
ministration constancy  and  balance.  He  lis- 
tened carefully  and  he  elaborated  Washing- 
ton's approach  to  the  missile  question  In  a 
way  that  allowed  open-minded  Euroi>eans  to 
consider  that  the  administration  Is  not  mis- 
sile-happy, not  bent  on  confrontation,  not 
wedded  to  one  inflexible  Euromissile  formu- 
la, but  that  It  is  determined  to  assert  Ameri- 
can leadership  and  to  deserve  the  confi- 
dence of  the  allies. 
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It  was  stated  at  various  times  during  Mr. 
Bush's  trip  that  his  purpose  was  public  rela- 
tions or  propaganda,  something  distinguish- 
able from  diplomatic  or  strategic  substance. 
But  It  U  Important  how  Europeans  feel 
about  American  policy.  It  affects  their 
peace  of  mind— no  trivial  consideration.  And 
It  also  affects  the  likelihood  of  success,  first 
in  inducing  the  Soviete  to  remove  the  in- 
timidating SS20S  they  have  aimed  at  Europe 
and.  second,  getting  the  Europeans  to  sup- 
port the  new  missile  deploymenU  to  which 
they  have  committed  themselves  in  the  ab- 
sence of  success  at  the  Geneva  talks. 

Mr.  Bush  could  see  in  Europe  that  the 
allies,  ever  faithful  and  ever  difficult,  wish 
the  maximum  American  protection  at  the 
least  poUtical  cost.  Being  permanently  de- 
pendent on  the  United  SUtes  for  their  basic 
security,  they  cannot  stop  either  relying  on 
us  or  questioning  our  reliabUity-and  some- 
times more  than  our  reliabUity.  There  Is  no 
way  to  end  this  tension,  which  is  perma- 
nent, but  there  are  ways  to  ease  it:  by 
steady  leadership  and  genuine  consultation. 
This  is  the  note  Mr.  Bush  struck.  He  re- 
turns to  Washington  weU  placed  to  advise 
the  president,  in  his  role  as  reporter  and 
self-styled  "recommender."  of  what  Is  the 
particular  Euromissile  formula  best  suited 
to  defend  Europe  and  to  strengthen  the  alli- 
ance in  this  volatile  year.  , 
But  Mr.  Bush  is  not  the  administrations 
only  George  who  has  been  on  the  road.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shulte  has  just  returned 
from  a  parallel  trip  to  East  Asia.  Mr.  Shulta 
did  not  have  the  same  mission  of  steadyiiu! 
an  aUled  public  rendered  jittery  by  the  ad- 
ministration's earlier  policies.  He  had  the  no 
less  important  mission  of  steadying  a  simi- 
larly perturbed  strategic  partner,  the  Chi- 
nese People's  Republic. 

Peking  is  perturbed,  of  course,  because  of 
its  suspicions  of  Ronald  Reagan's  favor  for 
Taiwan.  Mr.  Shultz's  method  evidently  was 
to  offer  what  reassurances  he  could  on  that 
Issue,  and  to  move  beyond  it  into  the  whole 
complex  of  issues  and  considerations  In 
which  Washington  and  Peking  are  bound. 
His  trip  was  one  of  those  diplomatic  exer- 
cises that  live  principaUy  in  the  realm  of  at- 
titude and  nuance  and  whose  results  become 
evident  only  over  time.  The  secretary  lis- 
tened doggedly  and  no  doubt  wlU  have  to  do 
so  again.  One  hopes  the  Chinese  were  listen- 
ing, too. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. _ 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    65)    was 

agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.Rn.65 
Retolved.  That  Senator  Denton  of  Ala- 
bama and  Senator  Bo«:hwltz  of  MinneaoU 
be  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  to  aerve 
on  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
fill  Republican  vacancies  on  that  commlt- 

^j^  

Sic  2  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
adding,  after  the  last  subdivision  of  sub- 
paragraph (n)  thereof,  the  foUowing  new 
subdivision  of  such  subparagraph  (n): 

"(U)  A  Senator  who  on  the  date  this  sub- 
division Is  agreed  to  is  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Small  BuslnesB  may.  during  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  also  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  but  In  no  evwit 
may  such  Senator  serve,  by  reason  of  this 
subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  In  paragraph  3  (a)  or 
(b).". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


2199 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  as  in  legislative  session,  pur- 
suant to  PubUc  Law  92-484  wjpotats 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  to  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board  vice  the  former  Senator  from 
Nevada  Bdr.  Cannon,  retired. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
as  in  legislative  session,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  276,  as  amended,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  North  DakoU  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  during  the  98th  Congress. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time,  if  any  re- 
mains under  the  standing  order.  If  any 
time  does  remain.  I  yield  it  to  my 
friend  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORnY  LEADER 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  as  in  legisla- 
tive session. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  at  least  one  Senator,  per- 
haps others,  will  need  the  time  provid- 
ed for  routine  morning  business.  They 
are  not  now  in  the  Chamber.  In  order 
to  gain  time  to  notify  them  of  the 
availability  of  the  opportunity  to 
speak,   I   suggest  the   absence  of  a 

quonmi.  __^    __. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescindeiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 


APPOINTMENT  TO  T^VETER- 
ANS'  AFFAIRS  COMMnTEE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  before  me  a  resolution  maldng  an 
appointment  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  Republican  side.  As 
in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  at  this 
time  to  submit  the  resolution  for  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  there  is  no  objection  to  taking 
it  up  at  this  time,  and  there  is  no  ob- 
jection that  the  Senate  immediately 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Bto.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  65)  making  a  majori- 
ty party  ^jpolntment  of  two  Senators  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

ytx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  the  majority  leader. 

There  Is  no  request  for  time  on  this 
side.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  PJ4.  TODAY 

Bir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  provlgion  for  the  utilization  of  the 
time  between  now  and  12  noon.  It  had 
been  anticipated  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  require  16  min- 
utes on  special  order.  As  I  indicated, 
that  will  not  now  be  required. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  untU  2 
pjn.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:41  ajn.,  recessed  untU  2 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Cochraw). 


S  476-SOCIAL  SECURITY  DIS- 
ABILITY AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
my  good  friend  from  Maine,  Senator 
CoBSif,  a  bill  to  reform  the  continuing 
disability  review  process  of  the  tiUe  n 
social  security  disability  program- 

As  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
know,  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  subject  to  wldesprwid 
criticism  about  the  way  in  which  the 
Social  Sectirity  Administration  (SSA) 
is  presently  conducting  its  reviews  of 
persons  receiving  disability  benefits. 
Hundreds  of  stories  have  surfaced 
which  show  that  persons  who  are 
truly  disabled  are  being  terminated 
from  the  program.  It  reached  a  point 
of  such  concern  last  year,  that  during 
the  lameduck  session.  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  an 
emergency  bUl  which  aUows  for  the 
continuation  of  benefits  whUe  the  ter- 
minated person  appeals  to  the  admin- 
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istrative  liw  judge  (ALJ).  This  was 
necessary  when  we  realized  that 
almost  twb-thirds  of  the  persons  ap- 
pealing th ;  termination  of  their  bene- 
fits were  a  :tually  reinstated  by  an  AU 
after  moni  hs  and  in  some  cases  over  a 
year  withe  ut  benefits  or  medicare  cov- 
erage. 

At  the  time  that  legislation  was 
passed,  we  all  knew  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary measure.  It  has  a  termination 
date  of  October  1.  1983,  and  we  all 
committeq  ourselves  to  addressing  the 
long-term  ^ues  in  this  session  of  the 
98th  Cong  -ess.  Mr.  President,  it  is  crit- 
ical that  \re  do  this  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, to  mal  :e  sure  that  the  promises  we 
have  made  to  both  current  and  former 
workers  oi  this  country  do  not  go  un- 
realized. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Cohen  and  I 
are  introd  icing  today  provides  an  im- 
portant frimewo.k  for  discussion  and 
decisions  about  the  major  reforms 
that  must  be  undertaken  to  substan- 
tially impi'ove  the  continuing  disabil- 
ity review  irocess. 

For  tho£  e  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
new  to  the  Senate  and  for  those  who 
may  appre  ciate  a  reminder  of  some  of 
the  under  ying  issues,  let  me  quickly 
review  the  background  and  nature  of 
these  cont  nuing  disability  reviews  and 
the  title  I  social  security  disability 
program. 

The  soc:  al  security  disability  insur- 
ance progi  am  was  established  in  1956 
to  provid<  cash  benefits  to  workers 
who  later  suffer  severe  disability.  In 
order  to  le  eligible  for  benefits,  a 
person  mu  st  have  worked  and  contrib- 
uted to  tlie  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram for  I  certain  number  of  years. 
The  statutory  definition  of  disability 
under  this  program  is  considered  to  be 
a  very  str  ct  one  which  only  the  se- 
verely dia  bled  can  meet.  Partial  dis- 
ability, re<  ognized  in  many  other  ben- 
efit progn  ms  is  insufficient  to  qualify 
for  social  lecurity  disability  insurance 
benefits.  1  he  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram is  fir  anced  through  a  payroll  tax 
paid  into  a  separate  disability  insur- 
ance trus  fund.  The  House  Select 
Committer  on  Aging  has  concluded 
that  under  all  economic  and  demo- 
graphic aisimiptions  and  projections, 
the  disabi  ity  insurance  trust  fund  is 
healthy  ar  d  solvent  and  will  remain  so 
at  least  th  'ough  the  year  2060.  In  Jan- 
uary 1982  the  SSA  disability  insur- 
ance progi  Eun  paid  benefits  to  2.76  mil- 
lion disabi  ed  workers,  their  1.258  mil- 
lion childr  m  and  429,000  spouses.  The 
average  nDnthly  benefit  for  disabled 
workers  af  of  November.  1981.  was  ap- 
proximate y  $413. 

In  1980  Congress  passed  legislation 
which  mandated  that  SSA  conduct 
continuinf  disability  investigations  of 
benef iciar  es  with  nonpermanent  dis- 
abilities cnce  every  3  years.  These 
periodic  leviews  were  intended  to 
insure  thai  only  those  who  are  severe- 


ly disabled  and  unable  to  work  contin- 
ue to  receive  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  SSA  was  already  suf- 
fering from  severe  case  management 
problems  at  the  time  these  reviews 
were  ordered.  SSA  was  experiencing 
case  overloads,  unreasonable  process- 
ing and  appeals  delays  and  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  between  State  and 
Federal  decisionmakers.  The  criinch  of 
cases  for  review  presented  to  the 
States  begiiming  in  fiscal  year  1981 
(an  increase  from  160,000  to  357,000) 
resulted  in  chsu>s,  the  effects  of  which 
we  are  still  feeling. 

On  May  25,  1982,  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment chaired  by  Senator  Cohen  with 
myself  as  ranking  minority  member, 
held  a  hearing  to  find  out  just  what 
was  happening  during  these  reviews. 
What  we  read  and  heard  was  night- 
marish. SSA  had  planned  to  review,  in 
addition  to  the  356,000  cases  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  567,000  cases  in  fiscal  year 

1982,  and  840,000  cases  in  fiscal  year 

1983.  (That  latter  figure  was  changed 
in  the  faU  of  1982  to  604,000.)  The  de- 
cision to  terminate  is  made  initially  by 
State  disability  examiners  under  con- 
tract to  SSA.  Half  of  the  persons  being 
reviewed  were  being  terminated.  That 
was  indeed  shocking  in  light  of  an  ear- 
lier estimate  by  SSA  that  probably  20 
percent  of  the  persons  receiving  dis- 
ability were  ineligible  to  receive  the 
benefits.  Moreover,  half  of  those  per- 
sons terminated  appealed  that  deci- 
sion to  an  ALJ,  auid  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  persons  who  appealed  were  re- 
instated. The  tragedy  of  the  unjust 
terminations  was  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  all  disability  benefits  and 
medicare  coverage  are  terminated  at 
the  time  of  the  initial  decision  by  the 
State  examiner,  and  the  appeal  period 
can  take  anywhere  from  9  to  12  or 
even  18  months.  So  that  even  persons 
who  were  reinstated  by  the  AU  had 
suffered  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  without  benefits  and  without 
medical  coverage. 

For  persons  living  on  the  edge, 
whose  sole  source  of  income  is  the  dis- 
ability benefit,  this  was  a  prescription 
for  disaster.  And  disaster  it  was.  We 
received  reports  of  persons  losing  their 
homes  and  cars,  others  deteriorated 
physically  because  of  the  lack  of  medi- 
cal coverage,  still  others  died  of  their 
disabling  illness  or,  losing  hope,  com- 
mitted suicide.  This  disaster  remained 
until  Congress  and  the  President  en- 
acted into  law  the  provision  for  the 
continuation  of  benefits  through 
appeal. 

The  underlying  problemis  of  the  pro- 
gram are  still  present,  however— the 
manner  in  which  medical  evidence  is 
obtained  and  evaluated,  the  extent  to 
which  persons  can  be  terminated  who 
have  not  medically  improved,  the 
great  discrepancy  in  standEU'ds  of  eval- 
uation between  the  State  disability  ex- 


aminers and  the  administrative  law 
judges.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  addresses  these  important  sub- 
stantive questions. 

Briefly  stated,  this  bill  provides  the 
following: 

SSA  would  have  to  show  that  the 
beneficiary  has  medically  improved  so 
as  to  be  significantly  more  capable  of 
performing  substantial  gainful  em- 
ployment, before  the  beneficiary  could 
be  terminated,  unless  the  person  has 
been  actually  working,  or  was  put  on 
or  continued  in  error,  or  new  tests 
demonstrate  that  the  disability  is  not 
as  severe  as  originally  thought. 

SSA  would  be  required  to  develop  a 
complete  medical  history  of  the 
person  being  reviewed  for  the  last  12 
months  and  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  the  treating  physician. 

Each  beneficiary  would  be  entitled 
to  a  face  to  face  interview  with  the 
State  disabUity  examiner  before  the 
decision  to  terminate  is  made. 

Each  beneficiary  terminated  by  the 
State  disability  examiner  would  have 
the  right  to  an  immediate  appeal  to  an 
administrative  law  judge.  This  would 
eliminate  the  current  procedures  for  a 
reconsideration  at  the  State  level. 

Payment  of  benefits  would  continue 
through  appeal  to  the  ALJ. 

SSA  would  be  required  to  appeal  any 
decision  from  a  circuit  court  of  appeals 
to  which  it  has  chosen  not  to  acqui- 
esce. 

Any  standards  used  by  SSA  for  de- 
termining disability  or  recovery  from 
disability  would  be  promulgated  as 
regulations  and  made  subject  to  notice 
and  comment. 

SSA  would  t}e  required  to  provide 
comprehensive  and  timely  notice  to 
beneficiaries  of  their  rights  under  the 
law  and  each  of  SSA's  decisions  made 
in  the  review  process,  including  notice 
of  the  continuing  disability  review, 
notice  of  termination,  and  notice  to 
review  the  State  decision  or  the  ALJ 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  elabo- 
rate a  bit  on  these  provisions  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

SSA  is  presently  terminating  per- 
sons from  the  disability  program  who 
have  demonstrated  no  medical  im- 
provement in  their  condition.  This  is 
being  done,  because  the  standards  of 
eligibility  used  by  the  disability  deter- 
minations services  of  the  States  at  the 
direction  of  SSA  have  been  made  more 
strict  over  the  years.  So  we  have  the 
situation  in  which  a  person  may  have 
been  told  5  years  ago  by  SSA  that  his/ 
her  condition  was  so  disabling  as  to  be 
severe  and  to  not  permit  substantial 
gainful  employment,  only  to  be  told  5 
years  later  that  the  same  condition  is 
not  that  severe  and  that  now  the 
person  in  the  view  of  SSA,  should  be 
able  to  work.  In  a  study  conducted  in 
1981  by  SSA,  it  was  estimated  that  33 


percent  of  the  persons  studied  who 
had  been  terminated  had  not  medical- 
ly   improved.     Given    the    dramatic 
changes  to  the  beneficiary  that  take 
place  as  a  result  of  the  receipt  of  dis- 
ability   benefits— removal    from    the 
work  force  and  dependency  on  benefit 
checks— it  is  only  fair  that  the  Gov- 
ernment be  required  to  stand  by  its 
original  assessment  of  the  condition  of 
the  disabled  person  unless  that  per- 
son's condition  has  improved  or  the 
original  decision  was  clearly  errone- 
ous. Let  me  add  that  there  are  in- 
stances where  the  testing  devices  for 
determining  the  extent  of  a  disability 
have  been  improved  so  as  to  make 
SSA's  original  finding  of  disability  out 
of  date.  Our  bill  would  allow  SSA  to 
terminate  a  person  without  a  showing 
of  medical  improvement  in  that  situa- 
tion. A  frequently  cited  example  of 
this   is   the    recently   developed   and 
widely  adopted  stress  test  to  deter- 
mine cardiac  functioning.  Previously, 
such  a  test  was  not  available,  and  it 
was  commonly  thought  that  the  expe- 
rience of  one  heart  attack  left  the 
victim   severely   disabled   for   an   ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

The  information  we  have  received 
both  through  the  hearings  we  held 
and  the  letters  we  have  received  show 
a  nationwide  concern  for  the  quality 
of  work  being  performed  to  collect  and 
analyze  the  medical  evidence  used  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  person 
is  still  severely  disabled.  In  response  to 
the  growing  criticism  on  this  subject, 
SSA  issued  new  guidelines  requiring 
State  disability  examiners  to  develop  a 
complete  medical  history  of  the  bene- 
ficiary for  the  12  months  prior  to  the 
review.  We  think  this  is  an  important 
enough  requirement  that  it  should  be 
statutorily  mandated.  We  have  added 
a  further  requirement  that  the  disabil- 
ity examiner  make  every  reasonable 
attempt  to  secure  the  medical  infor- 
mation from  the  beneficiary's  treating 
physician.  We  have  received  nimierous 
reports  about  the  frequent  use  of  con- 
sultative  examinations— examinations 
paid  for  by  SSA  and  performed  by  doc- 
tors on  contract  to  SSA  who  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  beneficiary's  illness  or 
medical  history.  Many  of  these  con- 
sultative examinations  are  merely  cur- 
sory or  directed  at  the  wrong  symp- 
toms. It  is  the  treating  physician  who 
would  have  the  best  understanding  of 
the  condition  of  the  beneficiary,  and 
SSA   should    use    that   physician    as 
often  as  possible. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  face-to-face 
interview  before  the  decision  to  termi- 
nate is  finalized.  F»resently  SSA  on  Its 
own  initiative  has  decided  to  require  a 
personal  interview  by  a  SSA  employee 
in  the  local  district  office,  to  describe 
to  the  beneficiary  the  nature  of  the 
review  and  the  demands  that  will  be 
made  of  the  beneficiary  to  prove  the 
continuation  of  his/her  disability.  Just 
last  year,  as  part  of  the  emergency  leg- 


islation continuing  the  payment  of 
benefits  through  appeal.  Congress 
also,  at  the  Initiation  of  the  House, 
passed  a  provision  requiring  SSA  to 
develop  procedures  for  conducting  a 
face-to-face  evidentiary  hearing  at 
what  is  presently  known  as  the  recon- 
sideration stage.  (Once  the  State  dis- 
ability examiner  determines  that  the 
person  is  no  longer  disabled,  the  bene- 
ficiary may  seek  reconsideration  of 
that  decision.  Reconsideration,  which 
is  now  a  paper  review  of  the  file,  is 
conducted  by  a  person  other  than  the 
person  m^fc<"g  the  initial  determina- 
tion. Once  the  termination  is  upheld 
at  reconsideration,  the  beneficiary  can 
appeal  to  an  ALJ.) 

A  beneficiary  under  review  should 
have  the  right  to  discuss  his/her  case 
personally  with  the  individual  making 
the  decision  to  terminate  or  continue 
benefits.  I  think  that  opportunity  is 
best  handled  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
decision  and  not  at  reconsideration, 
particularly    not    at    reconsideration 
with  a  full  evidentiary  hearing.  Pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  a  personal 
interview  meets  the  concerns  of  those 
of  us  who  want  the  human  contact  in 
such    an    important    decisionmaking 
process,  while  avoiding  prolonging  the 
process  or  delaying  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion. Currently  it  is  taking  anywhere 
from  6  to  18  months  for  a  person  to 
complete  the  appeal  process  to  the 
ALJ.  During  that  time  the  beneficiary 
lives  under  the  anxiety  that  eventual- 
ly his/her  benefits  may  be  terminated 
or  that  he/she  may  have  to  repay  the 
benefits   received   during   the   appeal 
period.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  pressure,  and  we  should  make  that 
period  last  as  briefly  as  possible.  By 
providing  a  full  evidentiary  hearing  at 
reconsideration    and    allowing    for    a 
repeat  performance  by  the  beneficiary 
before  the  ALJ,  we  are  duplicating  our 
efforts  and  only  protracting  the  review 
period  to  the  detriment  of  both  the 
beneficiary  and  SSA,  which  must  In- 
crease its  staff  and  workload  to  add 
another   evidentiary   hearing   to   the 
review  process. 

The  biU  contains  a  rather  novel  pro- 
vision which  is  necessary  in  light  of 
the  disruptive  nature  of  past  and  cur- 
rent SSA  practices.  SSA  has  a  policy 
of  nonacqulescence  In  Federal  court 
decisions  with  which  it  does  not  agree. 
This  means  that  if  a  beneficiary  brings 
a  suit  against  SSA  based  on  a  policy  or 
practice  by  SSA  and  wins,  SSA  will 
only  accommodate  that  one  individual 
and  everyone  thereafter  must  file  suit 
individually  to  achieve  the  same  out- 
come. This  is  most  troubling  because 
when  SSA  loses  in  a  case  before  a  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  it  will  chose  to 
not  acquiesce,  but  it  will  also  not 
appeal  the  court's  decision,  thereby 
creating  a  hardship  for  the  remaining 
beneficiaries.  The  bill  would  acquire 
SSA  to  appeal  any  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals decision  that  affects  national 


SSA  policy  in  which  it  has  chosen  to 
not  acquiesce. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  prob- 
lem with  the  disability  program  is  the 
discrepancy  in  standards  used  by  the 
State    disability    examiners    and    the 
ALJ's.    This    is    the    most    oft-cited 
reason  for  the  large  reversal  rate  (over 
60  percent)  by  ALJ's  of  State  deci- 
sions. Currently  the  State  disabUlty 
examiners  follow  the  SSA  guidelines 
set   out   in   the   program   operations 
manual  system  (POMS),  and  the  ALJ's 
follow  the  regulations  and  court  rul- 
ings. The  bill  would  require  imiform 
standards  for  determining  disabUity  to 
be  applied  at  both  levels  which  would 
be  subject  to  public  notice  and  com- 
ment. This  provision  is  critical  to  re- 
forming the  disability  review  process 
in  that  it  offers  uniformity  in  determi- 
nations based  on  standards  which  are 
publicly  issued.  The  POMS  presently 
are  internal  guidelines  issued  without 
benefit     of     public     comment     and 
changed  without  public  notice. 

These  issues  are  certainly  complex 
and  the  answers  are  not  simple.  The 
provisions  contained  in  this  bill,  how- 
ever, would  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  continuing  disability 
review  process  a  more  rational  and 
just  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  476 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TITLE 

SEcnon  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Disability  Amendments  of  1983". 

TERMINATION  OP  BENEFITS  BASED 
ON  MEDICAL  IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  no  benefits  under  this  section, 
and  no  child's,  widower's,  or  widow's  benefit 
based  upon  disabUity.  may  be  terminated  on 
the  grounds  that  the  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment on  the  basis  of  which  such  benefit 
was  payable  has  ceased,  did  not  exist,  or  is 
no  longer  disabling,  unless  the  Secretary 
makes  a  finding  that  the  individual  is  sig- 
nificantly more  able  to  engage  in  substan- 
tial gainful  activity  than  at  the  time  of  the  . 
most  recent  prior  decision  that  such  Individ-  -  ifcT 
ual  was  under  a  disability  (or  continued  to 
be  under  a  disability),  by  reason  of  medical 
Improvement  in  the  individuals  impairment 
or  combination  of  Impairments,  or  advances 
in  medical  or  vocational  therapy  or  technol- 
ogy which  have  directly  benefited  such  indi- 
vidual.                                                       .    ,       • 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  termination  of  benefits  based 
upon — 

"(i)  a  finding  made  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4)  that  services  performed  or 
earnings  derived  from  services  demonstrate 
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he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  a  review  of 
such  decision.  Including  the  right  to  make  a 
personal  appearance,  and  may  submit  addi- 
tional medical  evidence  for  purposes  of  such 
review.  Any  such  request  must  be  fUed 
within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  the  deci- 
sion is  received  by  the  individual  making 
such  request.  Failure  to  make  a  timely  re- 
quest for  a  review  under  this  subsection 
shall  also  extinguish  the  right  to  a  hearing 
under  subsection  (e)  with  respect  to  the 
same  decision. 

"(2)  A  review  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  include  a  review  of  medical  evi- 
dence and  medical  history  available  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  preliminary  decision, 
shall  examine  new  medical  evidence  submit- 
ted, tmd  shall  afford  such  individual  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  personal  appearance 
with  respect  to  the  case  at  a  place  which 
shall  be  reasonably  accessible  to  such  indi- 
vidual. On  the  basis  of  the  review  carried 
out  under  this  paragraph  the  State  agency 
(or  the  Secretary)  may  affirm,  modify,  or 
reverse  the  preliminary  decision. 

"(3KA)  In  the  case  of  a  preliminary  deci- 
sion to  terminate  benefits  in  which  a  deter- 
mination relating  to  disability  or  to  a  period 
of  disability  was  made  by  a  State  agency, 
any  review  under  paragraph  (2)  relating  to 
disabUity  or  to  a  period  of  disabUity  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  agency,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  in  any  State  that 
notifies  the  Secretary  in  writing  that  It 
wishes  to  carry  out  reviews  under  this  para- 
graph commencing  with  such  month  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agree  upon,  but 
only  if  (1)  the  Secretary  has  not  found, 
under  subsection  (bKl),  that  the  State 
agency  has  substantially  faUed  to  carry  out 
reviews  under  this  paragraph  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  rules  issued  thereunder,  and  (U)  the 
State  has  not  notified  the  Secretary,  under 
subsection  (bK2),  that  it  does  not  wish  to 
carry  out  reviews  under  this  paragraph.  If 
the  Secretary  once  makes  the  finding  de- 
scril>ed  in  clause  (1)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, or  the  State  gives  the  notice  referred 
to  in  clause  (U)  of  such  sentence,  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereafter  determine  whether 
(and.  if  so,  beginning  with  which  month  and 
under  what  conditions)  the  State  may  again 
carry  out  reviews  under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Any  review  carried  out  by  a  State 
agency  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  regiUatlons  prescribed  there- 
under. 

"(4)  A  decision  by  the  Secretary  after 
review  under  paragraph  (2)  in  the  course  of 
which  a  decision  relating  to  disability  or  to  a 
period  of  disability  is  required  and  which  is 
in  whole  or  in  part  unfavorable  to  the  Indi- 
vidual requesting  the  review  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  case,  in  understandable 
language,  setting  forth  a  discussion  of  the 
evidence,  the  Secretary's  decision,  the 
reason  or  reasons  upon  which  the  decision  is 
based,  the  right  of  such  individual  to  a  hear- 
ing under  subsection  (e).  and  the  right  to 
submit  additional  medical  evidence  prior  to 
such  hearing.  Such  statement  of  the  case 
shall  be  transmitted  in  writing  to  such  indi- 
vidual. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation procedures  for  review  under  this 
subsection  of  Issues  other  than  issues  relat- 
ing to  disability  or  a  period  of  disability. 

"(6)  Each  individual  who  requests  a  review 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  informed, 
orally  and  In  writing,  before  the  review,  of 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
and  shaU  be  advised  that  the  individual  may 


wish  to  retain  an  attorney  or  other  m>re- 
sentative  to  assist  him. 

"(eXl)  Upon  request  by  any  individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (dXl)  who  makes  a 
showing  in  writing  that  his  or  her  rights 
may  be  prejudiced  as  the  result  of  a  decision 
under  this  section  which  has  been  affirmed 
after  review  under  subsection  (d),  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  give  such  Individual  and  the  other 
individuals  described  in  subsection  (dXl) 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  with  respect  to  such  decision,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  submit  additional  medi- 
cal evidence  for  purposes  of  such  hearing, 
and,  if  a  hearing  Is  held,  shaU.  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing,  affirm, 
modify,  or  reverse  his  findings  of  fact  and 
such  decision  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  regulations  thereun- 
der. Any  such  request  with  respect  to  such  a 
decision  must  be  fUed  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  that  such  decision  has  been  af- 
firmed after  a  review  under  paragraph  (2)  Is 
received  by  the  individual  making  such  re- 
quest. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation a  period  of  time  after  hearing  deci- 
sions under  this  section  during  which  the 
Secretary,  on  his  own  motion  or  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  individual  requesting  the  hear- 
ing, may  undertake  a  review  of  such  deci- 
sion. If  such  decision  Is  not  so  reviewed, 
such  decision  shaU  be  considered  the  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  such 
period.  If  such  decision  Is  so  reviewed,  the 
Secretary  shaU  notify  such  individual  of 
such  review,  and  at  the  end  of  any  such 
review  the  Secretary  sliall  affirm,  modify, 
or  reverse  the  decision  and  such  decision  as 
so  affirmed,  modified,  or  reversed  shaU  be 
considered  the  final  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Any  such  review  shaU  be  governed  by 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection.". 

(bXl)  SecUon  221(J)  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  initi- 
ates a  review  under  this  subsection  of  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  under  a  disabiUty,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  notify  such  individual  of  the 
nature  of  the  review  to  be  carried  out,  the 
possibility  that  such  review  could  result  in 
the  termination  of  benefits,  and  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  provide  medical  evidence 
with  respect  to  such  review.". 

(2)  Section  221(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  initi- 
ates a  review  under  this  subsection  of  a  de- 
termination made  by  a  State  agency  that  an 
individual  is  under  a  disabUity.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  individual  whose  case  Is 
to  be  reviewed  of  the  nature  of  the  review  to 
be  carried  out  and  the  possibility  that  such 
review  could  result  in  the  termination  of 
benefits.". 

(cXl)  SecUon  202(JX2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  section  221(e)" 
after  "section  20S(b)". 

(2)  Sections  216(1X2X0)  and  223(b)  of 
such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"206(b)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"221(e)". 

(d)  Section  20S(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  make 
findings  of  fact  and  decisions  as  to  the 
rights  of  any  Individual  applying  for  a  pay- 
ment under  this  title. 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
review  of  such  decisions  (other  than  deci- 
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sions  to  which  subparagraph  (B)  applies) 
and  shaU  provide  for  hearings  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3).    ,  .    ^  .    »w 

"(B)  If  the  determinations  reqiUred  in  the 
course  of  making  any  such  decision  include 
a  determination  relating  to  disabUity  or  to  a 
period  of  disabUity  and  such  decision  is  in 
whole  or  in  part  unfavorable  to  an  individ- 
ual applying  for  a  payment  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  review  of 
such  decision  and  for  hearings  in  accord- 
ance with  section  221. 

"(3)  Upon  request  by  any  Individual  apply- 
ing for  a  payment  under  this  title  or  upon 
request  by  a  wife,  divorced  wife,  widow,  sur- 
viving divorced  wife,  surviving  divorced 
mother,  husband,  widower,  chUd,  or  parent 
who  makes  a  showing  In  writing  that  his  or 
her  righU  may  be  prejudiced  by  any  deci- 
sion the  Secretary  has  rendered  (other  than 
a  decision  to  which  paragraph  (2XB)  ap- 
plies), he  ShaU  give  such  appUcant  and  such 
other  individual  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  such 
decision,  and,  if  a  hearing  is  held,  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ing, affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  his  findings 
of  fact  and  such  decision.  Any  such  request 
with  respect  to  any  such  determination 
must  be  fUed  within  sixty  days  after  notice 
of  the  decision  U  received  by  the  individual 
makbig  such  request. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
on  his  own  motion,  to  hold  such  hearings 
and  to  conduct  such  Investigations  and 
other  proceedings  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  administration  of  this 
section,  section  221,  and  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  tiUe. 

"(5)  In  the  course  of  any  hearing,  investi- 
gation, or  other  proceeding  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  receive  evidence. 

"(6)  Evidence  may  be  received  at  any 
hearing  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  even 
though  inadmissible  under  rules  of  evidence 
appUcable  to  court  procedure. 

"(7)  Subject  to  the  specific  provisions  and 
requirements  of  this  AxA — 

"(A)  any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  or  section  221(e)  shaU  be  con- 
ducted on  the  record  and  shaU  be  subject  to 
sections  554  through  &S7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  decision  made  by  the 
Secretary  after  such  a  hearing  shaU  consti- 
tute an  'adjudication'  within  the  meaning  of 
section  551(7)  of  such  title:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
section  3106  of  tiUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code, 
ShaU  appoint  administrative  law  Judges 
who.  In  any  case  In  which  authority  to  con- 
duct hearings  under  this  subsection  or  sec- 
tion 221(e)  U  delegated  by  the  Secretary. 
ShaU  conduct  such  hearings,  issue  decisions 
after  such  hearings,  and  perform  such  other 
functions  and  duties  described  in  sections 
664  and  557  of  such  title  as  are  appUcable  to 
such  hearings.". 

(e)  Section  221  of  such  Act  is  fxuther 
amended—  ^, 

(1)  in  subsection  (bXl).  by  inserting 
"under  subsection  (aXl)  or  reviews  under 
subsection  (d)"  after  "disabiUty  determina- 
tions" the  first  place  It  appears,  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  the  following:  "or 
the  disabUity  reviews  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (dH2)  (as  the  case  may  be)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (bM2),  by  inserting  "or 
reviews  under  subsection  (dX2)  (as  the  case 
may  be)"  after  "subsection  (aXl)"  the  first 
place  it  appears,  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
I)eriod  in  the  last  sentence  the  foUowing: 
"or  the  disabUity  reviews  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (dX2)  (as  the  case  may  be)": 


(3)  In  subsection  (bXSXA).  by  inserting 
"under  subsection  (a)  or  review  function 
under  subsection  (d)"  after  "function",  and 
by  inserting  "under  subaectiim  (a)  or  renew 
process  under  subaectton  (d)  (as  the  case 
may  be)"  after  "process"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (bX3XB),  by  inserting 
"under  subsection  (a)  or  review  function 
under  subsection  (d)"  after  "function",  and 
by  inserting  "under  subaectton  (a)  or  review 
process  under  subMctlon  (d)  (as  the  case 
may  be)"  after  "process"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)),  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before 
"Any",  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a),  (b), 
(c)  or  (g)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"subsection  (b)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Any  Individual  who  requesU  a  hear- 
ing under  subaectton  (e)  and  who  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Secretary's  final  dedaUm  ^ter 
such  hearing  shaU  be  enUUed  to  Judicial 
review  of  such  decision  as  Is  provided  in  sec- 
tion 208(g).";  ^_.       ^   .  . 

(6)  in  subsection  (g)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a»,  by  striking  out  "under  this 
section"  and  inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  re- 
views under  subsection  (dX2)".  by  Inserting 
•or  reviews  under  subsection  (dX2).  as  the 
case  may  be"  after  "under  subaectton  (aXl)" 
the  second  place  it  appears,  and  by  rtrlklng 
out  'subsection  (f)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsection  (h)"; 

(7)  In  subsection  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)),  by  inserting  "or  reviews 
under  subsection  (dX2)"  after  "subsection 
(aXl)"  by  inserting  "under  subsection  (aXl) 
or  reviews  under  subsection  (dX2)"  after 
"disabUity  determinations"  the  second  place 
it  appears,  by  inserting  after  "guidelines." 
the  foUowinr  "In  the  case  of  disabUity  de- 
terminations under  subsection  (d)  to  which 
paragraph  (5)  thereof  does  not  apply.",  by 
inserting  "under  subsection  (a)  or  reviews 
under  subsection  (d)"  after  "disabUity  deter- 
minations"  the  third  place  it  appears,  by  in- 
serting "or  the  reviews  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  (as  the  case  may  be)"  after  "in  sub- 
section (a)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "In  the  case 
of  a  review  by  the  Secretary  of  a  decision  to 
terminate  benefits,  any  disabUity  determi- 
nation made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  In  the  course  of  such  review  shaU 
be  made  after  opportunity  to  make  a  per- 
sonal appearance  as  provided  in  subsection 
(dX2).";  and  .      .  ^  ^ 

(8)  in  subsection  (JXl)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)),  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "An  individual 
who  makes  a  showing  in  writing  that  his  or 
her  rights  may  be  prejudiced  by  a  determi- 
nation under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
continuing  eUgibUity  shaU  be  entiUed  to  a 
review  and  a  hearing  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  under  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e).". 

(f)  Section  226  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  6  of  PubUc  Law  97-465  Is  re- 
pealed. . 

(hXl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  requests  for  re- 
views of  decisions  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  fUed  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2XA)  Section  221(dX3)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
requests  (for  reviews  of  decisions  by  the  Sec- 
retary) filed-  ^    ^ 

(1)  after  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  month 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or 


(U)  with  respect  to  reviews  (relating  to  dis- 
abUity or  to  periods  of  disabUity)  to  be  made 
by  a  State  agency  in  any  SUte  which  noti- 
fies the  Secretary  In  writing  that  It  wishes 
to  carry  out  reviews  under  such  section 
231(dXS)  prior  to  the  seventh  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  such  month 
(after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted and  prior  to  the  seventh  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  as  may  be  sp«»ified  In  such  notice. 
For  purposes  of  such  section  221(dX3),  each 
State  ShaU  InltlaUy  notify  the  Secretary  In 
writing  that  It  wishes  to  carry  out  reviews 
under  such  section  (specifying  the  month 
with  which  It  wishes  to  commence  carrying 
out  such  reviews),  or  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary in  writing  that  it  does  not  wish  to  carry 
out  such  reviews,  no  later  than  the  last  day 
of  the  sixth  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and  any  State 
which  has  not  so  notified  the  Secretary  by 
such  date.  shaU  be  deemed  for  aU  the  pur- 
poses of  section  221  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  have  notified  the  Secretary  in  writing 
(as  of  that  date)  that  It  does  not  wish  to 
carry  out  such  reviews. 

(B)  During  any  period  during  which  the 
provisions  of  section  22l(dX3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  not  yet  in  effect  in  any 
State  and  prior  to  the  seventh  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  Act,  SUte  agencies  shaU  continue  to 
provide  for  reconsideration  of  disabUity 
cases  under  title  II  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Act  In  the  same  manner  as  required  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PAmXIlT  or  DISABIUTT  BEHEPITS  DCTHIC 
APRAL 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Section  223(g)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (IXA),  by  striking  out  a 
hearing  under  section  221(d),  or  for  an  ad- 
ministrative review  prior  to  such  hearing" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  review  under 
section  221(d).  or  for  a  hearing  under  sec- 
tion 221(e)";  , 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  oi^ 
before  "(U)"  and  by  striking  out  ",  or  (Ui) 
June  1984  •;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  223(g)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  apply  to  determi- 
nations (that  individuals  are  not  entiUed  to 
benefits)  which  are  made— 

(1)  on  or  after  January  12, 1983;  or 

(2)  prior  to  January  12,  1983,  but  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  timely  request  for  a  hearing 
under  section  221(d)  of  such  Act  as  then  In 
effect,  or  for  an  administrative  review  prior 
to  such  hearing. 

UHirORlf  STAKDAHDS  FOH  DISABIUTY 
DrTSBMIHATIONS 

Sk;  6.  Section  221  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  amended  by  section  4  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(kXl)  The  Secretary  shall  esubllsh  by 
regulation  uniform  standards  which  shall  be 
appUed  at  aU  levels  of  determination, 
review  and  adjudication  in  determining 
whether  Individuals  are  under  dlsabUltles  as 
defined  In  section  216(1)  or  223(d). 

"(2)  Regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  subject  to  the  rulemaking 
procedures  esUbllshed  under  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code.". 

TIHMUIATIOII  DATS  POR  DISABILITY  BENXrrrS 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  223(aMl)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 
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(1)  In  the  t  nt  sentence,  by  inserting  "as 
defined  in  pt  rmsraph  (3)"  after  "termina- 
tion month";  Lnd 

(3)  by  striU  ig  out  the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  t23<a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragrapi: 

"(3KA)  Ex<  spt  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragran  ti.  the  termination  month  for 
any  individua  shall  be  the  third  month  fol- 
lowing the  m(  nth  in  which  such  individual's 
disability  ceaa  es. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
a  period  of  ti  ial  work  which  ends  as  deter- 
mined by  app  ication  of  section  222(c)<4KA). 
the  terminati  }n  month  shall  be  the  earlier 
of- 

"(i)  the  thiid  month  following  the  earliest 
month  after  i  he  end  of  such  period  of  trial 
work  with  r«  pect  to  which  such  individual 
is  determined  to  no  longer  be  suffering  from 
a  disabling  pi  lysical  or  mental  impairment: 
or 

"(li)  the  thrd  month  following  the  earli- 
est month  in  which  such  individual  engages 
or  is  determii  led  able  to  engage  in  substan- 
tial gainful  a:tivity  but  in  no  event  earlier 
than  the  first  month  occurring  after  the  fif- 
teen months  following  such  period  of  trial 
work  in  whic  i  he  engages  or  is  determined 
able  to  engag  e  in  substantial  gainful  activi- 
ty. 

"(CKi)  Exc<  pt  as  provided  in  clause  (ii).  in 
any  case  whe  e  a  benefit  under  this  section, 
or  a  child's,  widow's,  or  widower's  benefit 
based  on  dia  U)ility.  is  terminated  on  the 
grounds  that  the  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment on  the  I  osis  of  which  such  benefit  was 
payable  has  «ased.  did  not  exist,  or  is  no 
longer  disabi  Ing.  the  termination  month 
shall  be  the  i  lonth.  if  later  than  the  termi- 
nation montli  as  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  I  B).  in  which  a  decision  affirm- 
ing such  te  mination  has  been  initially 
made  after  a  review  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 221(dH2  .  or  the  month  in  which  the 
time  for  requesting  such  an  initial  review 
has  expired  a  id  no  review  was  requested. 

"(11)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  termir  ation  of  benefits  based  upon  a 


finding  made 


(d)(4)  that  s<!rvice8  performed  or  earnings 
derived  from  services  demonstrate  an  indi- 
vidual's abill  ty  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activi  Ly.  or  to  a  termination  based 
upon  a  findin  ;  of  fraud.". 

(c)  The  am  'ndments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  sti  Ul  apply  with  respect  to  deter- 
minations mi  de  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

EVi  JiUA-nON  OP  PAIN 
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in  accordance  with  subsection 


I  taction  223(dKSKA)  the  Social 
(as  amended  by  section  3  of 
nended  by  inserting  after  the 
the  following  new  sentence: 
's  statement  as  to  pain  or 
shall  not  alone  be  conclu- 
of  disabUity  as  defined  in  this 
must  be  medical  signs  and 
by  medically  accepta- 
laboratory  diagnostic  tech- 
show  the  existence  of  a  medl- 
that  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
the  pain  or  other  symp- 
and  which,  when  considered 
required  to  be  furnished 
paragraph  (including  statements 
as  to  the  intensity  and  per- 
^ch  pain  or  other  symptoms 
leasonably  be  accepted  as  con- 
I  he  medical  signs  and  findings), 
a  conclusion  that  the  Indlvld- 
dlsabillty.'. 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  determina- 
tions of  disability  made  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MAMDATORY  APPEAL  BY  SECXXTART  OP  CEKTAHI 
COURT  DECISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  decision  ren- 
dered by  a  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
which— 

( 1 )  involves  an  interpretation  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  there- 
under; 

(2)  involves  a  case  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  or  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof  is  a  party;  and 

(3)  requires  that  such  department,  or  offi- 
cer or  employee  thereof,  apply  or  carry  out 
any  provision,  procedure,  or  policy  under 
such  Act  with  respect  to  any  individual  or 
circumstance  in  a  manner  which  varies  from 
the  manner  in  which  such  provision,  proce- 
dure, or  policy  is  generally  applied  or  car- 
ried out, 

the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, or  such  other  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices as  may  be  a  party  to  such  case,  or  such 
other  officer  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
appropriate,  must  either  acquiesce  in  such 
decision  with  respect  to  all  beneficiaries,  or 
must  request  review  of  such  decision  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  pursuant  to 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  decision  of  a 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining  Senator  Levin  in  introduc- 
ing comprehensive  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's procedures  for  reviewing  the  eli- 
gibility of  individuals  who  receive  dis- 
ability benefits. 

The  legislation  results  from  an  in- 
vestigation undertaken  by  the  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee  last  year  to  discover 
why  severely  disabled  people  were 
having  their  benefits  discontinued  and 
their  lives  disrupted  because  new  re- 
views determined  that  they  no  longer 
qualified  for  disability  benefits. 

In  1980,  prompted  by  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study.  Congress 
passed  a  law  mandating  periodic  re- 
views of  disabled  workers  to  insure 
that  only  those  who  remained  unable 
to  work  continued  to  receive  benefits. 
There  were  reports  that  a  number  of 
people  who  were  receiving  social  secu- 
rity disability  payments  were  in  fact 
not  entitled  to  receive  them:  that  they 
were  capable  of  working;  that  the  Gov- 
enunent  thereby  was  losing  money  to 
those  who  were  no  longer  entitled  to 
receive  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  the  implementation 
of  this  law  created  unfairness  and 
chaos  that  Congress  neither  envi- 
sioned nor  desired  when  it  enacted 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  sound  man- 
agement tool.  State  case  examiners 
were  overloaded  because  of  the  haste 
in  implementing  this  congressional 
mandate.  Many  thousancis  of  reviews 
were  Initiated  with  the  result  that 


people  who  were  severely  disabled 
nonetheless  had  their  benefits  inap- 
propriately terminated. 

My  Maine  offices  soon  began  hear- 
ing from  severely  disabled  people  who 
had  their  benefits  discontinued  but 
who  were  clearly  unable  to  resimie 
work.  A  hearing  held  by  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee  in  May  1982  revealed 
that  because  of  weaknesses  in  the  dis- 
ability investigations,  disabled  workers 
throughout  the  coimtry  were  being 
wrongfully  terminated  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  financial  and  emotional  hard- 
ships imposed  on  disability  recipients 
have  been  severe.  Benefits  have  been 
terminated  in  about  45  percent  of  the 
cases  reviewed— far  above  the  20  per- 
cent predicted  ineligibility  rate.  Yet, 
two-thirds  of  the  individuals  who  ap- 
pealed their  termination  decision  are 
reinstated  to  the  program  after  a 
hearing  before  an  administrative  law 
Judge. 

Witnesses  at  oiu*  subcommittee  hear- 
ing recounted  case  after  case  in  which 
a  disabled  person  had  lost  benefits.  A 
disturbing  pattern  emerged  of  misin- 
formation, incomplete  medical  exami- 
nations, no  personal  contact,  inad- 
equately d(x:imiented  reviews,  conflict- 
ing standards,  and  erroneous  decisions. 
The  system  was  so  overloaded  and  the 
appeals  process  so  clogged  that  claim- 
ants were  without  benefits  for  many 
months— or  even  a  year  or  longer- 
while  waiting  for  a  hearing.  One  of  my 
constituents  was  without  benefits  for 
20  months  before  she  was  reinstated. 
During  that  time,  she  lost  both  her 
house  and  her  car  because  she  had  no 
income.  Another  Maine  resident  was 
without  his  disability  checks  for  16 
months  because  of  a  computer  mistake 
and  the  appeals  backlog.  Lacking 
income  and  too  proud  to  accept  wel- 
fare, this  desperate  man  attempted  to 
take  his  own  life.  Nationwide,  more 
than  30  people  are  reported  to  have 
died  of  the  ailments  that  the  SSA  had 
Judged  to  be  no  longer  disabling. 

In  response  to  these  serious  prob- 
lems, last  year  Senator  Levin  and  I 
sponsored  short-term,  emergency  leg- 
islation to  protect  claimants  who  are 
mistakenly  removed  from  the  disabil- 
ity program.  Senator  Dole  expedited 
consideration  of  our  proposal,  which 
became  law  on  January  12.  The  most 
important  provision  of  this  new  law 
permits  individuals  who  appeal  their 
termination  decisions  to  have  their 
benefits  continued  tmtil  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  reviews  the  case.  By 
continuing  benefits  pending  appeal, 
the  law  eliminates  the  needless  finan- 
cial burden  imposed  on  disabled 
people  whose  benefits  are  wrongfully 
terminated,  only  to  be  reinstated 
many  months  later. 

This  law  Is  only  a  stopgap  solution 
and  will  expire  In  October.  However,  it 
provides  time  for  Congress  to  resolve 


the  ingrained,  structural  deficiencies 
in  the  review  process  that  have  al- 
lowed the  tragic  errors  to  occur. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Levin  and  I 
are  introducing  today  is  intended  to 
provide  the  comprehensive  reforms 
needed  to  make  the  reviews  fair  to  dis- 
abled workers.  Its  goal  is  a  thorough, 
equitable  review  process  which  will 
eliminate  from  the  program  those  who 
are  no  longer  disabled,  while  protect- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  truly  disabled. 
The  cornerstones  of  the  Levin- 
Cohen  bill  are  the  critieria  it  would  es- 
tablish for  benefit  cessations.  Benefits 
could  be  terminated  only  if  the  SSA 
finds  that: 

First,  the  individual's  conditions  has 
medically  improved; 

Second,  he  or  she  has  benefited  from 
advances  in  medical  or  vocational 
technology  that  have  enhanced  his  or 
her  ability  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity; 

Third,  new  or  improved  diagnostic 
techniques  indicate  that  the  individ- 
ual's impairment  is  not  as  disabling  as 
it  was  considered  to  be  at  the  time  of 
the  prior  allowance; 

Fourth,  the  initial  entitlement  deci- 
sion was  clearly  erroneous  or  the 
result  of  fraud;  or 

Fifth,  the  individual  has  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  work. 

Establishing  these  specific  criteria 
for  terminations  would  clear  the  con- 
fusion that  shrouds  the  current  review 
process  and  would  provide  benefici- 
aries, attorneys.  State  claims  examin- 
ers, and  administrative  law  judges 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
bases  of  cessations. 

Another  crucial  provision  of  our  leg- 
islation would  require  uniform  stand- 
ards to  be  used  by  all  decisionmakers 
involved  in  disability  determinations. 
One  reason  for  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  decisions  made  by  the  State 
agencies  and  the  administrative  law 
judges  is  that  different  standards  are 
used.  State  claims  examiners  rely 
heavily  on  the  program  operating 
manuals— POM'S— which  are  internal 
Social  Security  Administration  guide- 
lines that  are  not  published  as  regula- 
tions. The  administrative  law  judges 
do  not  use  the  POM's  but  instead  rely 
on  the  statutes,  regulations,  and  court 
decisions.  Our  bill  would  require  the 
same  standards— published  as  regula- 
tions and  subject  to  public  comment- 
to  be  used  by  all  decisionmakers. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  State  deci- 
sionmaking, lessen  the  number  of  ap- 
peals, and  most  important  to  human- 
ize the  system,  our  legislation  would 
require  State  agencies  to  conduct  face- 
to-face  interviews  with  those  individ- 
uals whose  benefits  are  likely  to  be 
terminated.  When  the  State  notifies  a 
claimant  that,  based  on  the  file  infor- 
mation, a  decision  to  terminate  bene- 
fits is  likely,  our  bill  would  allow  the 
beneficiary  30  days  in  which  to  submit 
any  additional  information  and  to  re- 


quest an  interview  with  State  person- 
nel. This  interview  would  provide  the 
claims  examiner  with  a  much  better 
assessment  of  the  disabled  individual's 
condition  and  would  reassure  the 
claimant  that  his  case  is  being  handled 
by  a  person,  not  a  computer.  This  per- 
sonal contact  also  would  eliminate  the 
type  of  cases  we  have  seen,  such  as 
people  in  body  casts  or  in  an  iron  lung 
losing  their  benefits. 

Since  our  bill  would  strengthen  the 
initial  decisionmaking  at  the  State 
level,  the  reconsideration  stage  in  the 
appellate  process  would  be  eliminated. 
Currently,  the  first  step  in  appealing 
is  to  request  reconsideration  by  the 
Stete  agency.  In  87  percent  of  the 
cases,  however,  the  SUte  agency 
simply  reaffirms  its  initial  decision. 
Eliminating  reconsideration  would 
streamline  the  appeals  process. 

Our  legislation  also  would  include  a 
definition  of  pain  in  the  statute.  The 
Social  Security  Administration's  regu- 
lations require  the  consideration  of  a 
claimant's  pain  in  reaching  a  disability 
determination.  However,  for  a  time, 
the  agency  eliminated  the  evaluation 
of  pain  section  from  the  POM's.  which 
set  forth  the  standards  for  disability 
decisions.  Although  new  guidance  on 
pain  has  been  reinserted  into  the 
POM'S,  our  bill  would  provide  statuto- 
ry guidance  on  evaluating  a  claimant's 
pain  to  prevent  further  confusion. 

The  provisions  of  our  legislation 
should  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  people  whose  benefits  are 
erroneotisly  terminated.  There  will, 
however,  still  be  mistakes,  as  well  as 
disagreements  over  medical  improve- 
ment, that  will  require  a  hearing 
before  an  administrative  law  judge.  To 
prevent  financial  hardship  for  dis- 
abled people  who  will  eventually  have 
their  benefits  restored,  our  legislation 
would  make  permanent  the  provision 
regarding  benefit  continuation  pend- 
ing appeal  that  was  included  in  the 
emergency    legislation    enacted    last 

year.  .  . 

Let  me  emphasize  that  disability 
benefits  are  not  welfare.  A  worker 
earns  this  insurance  through  the 
social  security  taxes  that  are  deducted 
from  his  or  her  paycheck,  and  he  or 
she  must  have  worked  a  minimum 
amoimt  of  time  in  order  to  qualify.  In 
addition,  the  person  must  be  so  dis- 
abled that  he  or  she  not  only  cannot 
perform  the  Job  that  the  worker  had 
been  doing  but  also  cannot  do  any  sub- 
stantial work,  considering  age.  educa- 
tion, and  work  experience. 

Surely,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  most  disabled  workers  in  our  socie- 
ty, we  should  insure  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  add  another  burden  to 
the  ones  they  already  must  bear.  The 
comprehensive  reforms  that  Senator 
Levin  and  I  are  introducing  would 
make  the  disability  review  process 
more  efficient  and  fairer  to  disabled 
workers.  They  deserve  no  less. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Maine  for  his  comments  and  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area. 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  BAN 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused recently  on  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  an  arms  re- 
duction agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  important  efforts  are 
being  complemented  by  a  continuing 
recognition  of  the  need  to  reach  agree- 
ment to  prohibit  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons. 

A  report  by  United  Press  Interna- 
tional last  week  confirms  that  negotia- 
tors of  the  United  States  have  called 
for  the  destruction  of  all  chemical 
weapons  and  their  production  facili- 
ties. 

I  applaud  this  proposal  and  hope 
that  our  Government  can  continue  to 
push  for  a  successful  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  chemical 
weapons. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  news  report 
which  was  published  by  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  on  February  11.  1983. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UwrrED  States  Proposes  Destroying 

Chemical  Weapons 

(Ly  United  Press  International) 

Geneva.  Switzerland— The  United  SUtes 

proposed  Thursday  the  destruction  during  a 

10-year  period  of  all  chemical  weapons  and 

their  production  facilities. 

But  there  must  be  "systematic  interna- 
tional on-site  inspection"  to  ensure  all  stock- 
piles and  factories  are  destroyed.  U.S.  dele- 
gate Louis  G.  Fields  Jr.  said  to  the  40-nation 
Disarmament  Conference. 

He  said  progress  on  a  chemical-weapons 
ban,  under  discussion  at  the  conference 
since  1977,  had  been  prevented  by  Soviet  re- 
fusal to  accept  such  Inspection. 

"The  Soviet  Union  needs  to  demonstrate, 
rather  than  simply  profess,  that  it  U  genu- 
inely ready  to  work  out  and  accept  effective 
provisions  to  verify  compliance  with  a  chem- 
ical-weapons prohibition."  he  said. 

The  U.S.  negotiator  said  the  need  to 
ensure  compliance  is  proven  by  "the  bitter 
experience  of  recent  evenU  in  Sverdlovsk. 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan." 

The  United  States  said  that  there  was  a 
leak  at  a  chemical-weapons  plant  In  the 
Soviet  city  of  Sverdlovsk  and  said  that 
Moscow  and  Its  allies  are  using  chemical 
weapons  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan. 
Fields,  presenting  U.S.  ideas  on  a  chemi- 
cal-weapons ban.  said  Soviet  proposals  for 
national  verification  "are  tantamount  to 
self-inspection"  and  cannot  be  taken  seri- 

"Before  drafting  of  an  actual  treaty  text 
can  be  productive,  an  accepUble  verification 
and  compliance  framework  must  first  be  ne- 
gotiated," he  said. 

There  must  also  be  "a  stringent  obligation 
to  permit  inspections  on  a  challenge  basis." 
Fields  siad.  . 

Fields  said  destruction  of  chemical-weap- 
ons stockpiles  and  factories  would  have  to 
be  subject  to  "independent  (and)  impartial 
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Mr.    President 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

OFFICER.    The 
the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  pro- 
the  roll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 

call  be  rescinded. 

RIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so 


OF  STRATEGIC  TRADE 
ACT 


Mr.  President,  I  am 
have  the  opportunity  to  be 
cosponsor  of  the  Office  of 
'trade  Act  of  1983.  This  legis- 
provide  a  timely  vehicle  for 
consicleration  of  the  Export  Ad- 
Act  that  must  be  reau- 


year. 

years  in  Congress,  I  have 

supported  reorganization  plans  as 

improve  policy  goals  unless 

I  ilear  record  of  abuse  and  in- 

pplicy.  I  can  think  of  no  area 

more   in   need   of   drastic 

th^n  that  of  technology  trans- 

the  highest  officials  of  the 
Goifemment  are  charged  with 
attempts  to  steal  American 
All  variety  of  means  are 
task,  including  exploiting 
journals,   trade  fairs,   aca- 
erences,  and  outright  theft 
In  contrast,  our  own  Gov- 
cbntinues  to  assign  low  prior- 
task  of  protecting  our  tech- 
such  thefts.  The  Depart- 
(Jommerce  is  responsible  for 
export    control    policy 
several  functions  as  diverse 
policy,  fisheries  management, 
statistics. 
Inllemational   Trade   Adminis- 
where   the   Office   of 
Administration  is  housed,  has 
promotion  bias.  A  recent 
the    Heritage    Foundation 
that  within  the  organiza- 
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tional  structure  at  ITA,  the  important 
policymaking  officials  are  charged 
with  trade  promotion.  In  contrast, 
export  control  functions  are  adminis- 
tered by  an  Assistant  Secretary,  a  bu- 
reaucratic level  that  has  difficulty  pre- 
vailing on  policy  questions. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  factors 
argue  for  establishing  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Trade,  independent  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  as  called  for 
by  this  legislation. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  improvements  in  technology 
transfer  policy  have  been  undertaken 
since  President  Reagan  took  office. 
Under  the  direction  of  Lawrence 
Brady.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trade 
Administration,  many  reforms  have 
been  implemented.  Included  among 
these  are  strengthened  ties  with  the 
intelligence  community,  an  improved 
data  base  for  determining  foreign 
availability  and  additional  staff  re- 
sources in  the  critical  Silicon  Valley 
region  of  California.  While  I  commend 
these  efforts,  I  believe  that  the  issue 
of  strategic  trade  is  far  too  crucial  to 
be  subject  to  the  political  whims  of 
different  administrations.  Rather, 
there  needs  to  be  an  appropriate  orga- 
nizational structure  to  support  a 
strong  and  continuous  export  control 
policy. 

Our  export  control  system  is  charac- 
terized by  a  host  of  problems  ranging 
from  few  resources  to  inadequate  en- 
forcement policy  to  lack  of  coordina- 
tion among  agencies  with  export  con- 
trol responsibilities.  Perhaps  some  dif- 
ficulties are  inherent  in  our  political 
system  where,  after  all,  our  strength  is 
derived  from  free  exchange  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  this  strength,  too.  on 
which  our  technological  lead  depends 
to  protect  our  national  security.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  I  believe  that 
improvements  can  be  made.  And  I  am 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  Commerce 
Department— charged  under  our  laws 
with  administering  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act— must  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  this  largely  ineffective  policy. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

The  Compliance  Division  of  the 
Export  Administration  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  function  for  export 
controls.  This  unit  is  understaffed,  un- 
dertrained  for  investigative  require- 
ments, and  ill  equipped  for  law  en- 
forcement procedures.  In  fact,  investi- 
gators for  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  (PSD  noted  in 
their  report  that  the  Soviet  KGB 
itself  could  not  have  organized  the 
Compliance  Division  in  a  manner  more 
helpful  to  Soviet  objectives. 

In  June  of  1982,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
submitted  his  findings  which  are  very 
critical  of  the  Department's  perform- 
ance in  this  area.  Quoting  from  the 
report: 

It  is  clear  .  .  .  that  the  Department's  fail- 
ure to  provide  adequate  resources,  policy 


guidance  and  management  direction  has  im- 
peded the  compliance  effort  and  produced 
at  very  least  the  perception  of  a  de  facto  su- 
premacy of  trade  promotion  over  the  De- 
partment's export  control  functions. 

What  also  is  clear,  from  the  findings  in 
this  report,  is  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  not  taken  a  bold  lead  in  forging 
an  aggressive  multiagency  effort  to  halt  the 
illicit  export  of  controlled  products. 

I  would  urge  consideration  of  an- 
other part  of  export  control  policy 
that  does  not  directly  reflect  on  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  perform- 
ance, but  is  nonetheless  of  interest  to 
me.  The  Soviet  Union  is  allowed  to 
participate  in  formal  student  ex- 
change programs  and  attend  academic 
conferences  in  the  United  States.  The 
only  control  on  participation  is 
through  screening  by  the  Internation- 
al Research  and  Exchange  Board 
(IREX)  and  the  visa  approval  process. 
Mr.  Joseph  Arkov.  a  former  Soviet  en- 
gineer, in  his  testimony  before  PSI 
last  year,  characterized  the  student 
exchange  programs  as  an  unequal  ex- 
change of  information.  While  Ameri- 
cans are  limited  to  studies  of  Russian 
history  and  Pushkin  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  senior  Russian  officials  are 
sent  to  our  cotintry  to  study  hard  sci- 
ences and  computer  technology  at  our 
finest  universities. 

According  to  a  1982  CIA  report. 
"Soviet  Acquisition  of  Western  Tech- 
nology." more  than  one-third  of  the 
proposals  offered  for  the  last  2  years 
under  the  IREX  program  were  com- 
pletely unacceptable  in  terms  of  po- 
tential technology  loss.  And  yet, 
Soviet  scientists  are  allowed  to  come 
to  this  country  to  study  such  fields  as 
fuel-air  explosives,  lasers,  and  micro- 
electronics—fields which  have  direct 
military  applications. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  become  frus- 
trated with  the  amount  of  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  need  to 
reform  our  export  control  policy  and 
yet  no  action  has  been  taken.  I  feel 
that  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade  Act 
takes  a  crucial  and  important  first 
step  toward  providing  the  necessary 
organizational  support  to  improve  the 
administration  of  our  technology 
transfer  policy.  I  commend  Senator 
Garn  for  his  introduction  of  this 
measure,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  swift  passage  of  this  long- 
needed  legislation. 


February  15.  1983 
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GOLDEN  FLEECE  AWARD  GOES 
TO  GENERAL  SERVICES  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
gave  my  Golden  Fleece  of  the  Month 
Award  for  February  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  wasting 
$1.5  million— with  a  potential  for  $13 
million  more— trying  to  renovate  an 
old  train  station  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
This  project,  which  began  nearly  7 
years  ago,  has  survived  the  Reagan  ad- 


ministration's budget  cutting  despite 
overwhelming  evidence  showing  that 
costs  were  underestimated  and  that 
the  space  was  unneeded.  To  add  insult 
to  injury,  a  flock  of  roosting  pigeons— 
that  is  right,  pigeons-made  this 
turkey  of  a  project  their  home  and  it 
cost  the  taxpayer  $500,000  to  clean  up 
after  them.  ^ 

The  story  begins  in  1976  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Public  Buildings  Co- 
operative Use  Act.  That  law  author- 
ized GSA  to  "acquire  and  utilize  space 
in  suitable  buildings  of  historic,  archi- 
tectural, or  cultural  significance, 
unless  use  of  such  space  would  not 
prove  feasible  and  prudent  compared 
with  available  alternatives." 

The  Administrator  of  GSA  saw  an 
opportunity  to  expand  his  bureaucrat- 
ic empire,  but  believed  that  his  em- 
ployees were  not  moving  fast  enough 
to  acquire  these  more  classy  buildings. 
He  ordered  his  employees  to  pursue 
"an  aggressive  program  to  significant- 
ly improve  that  record." 

In  fact,  as  the  following  quote  dem- 
onstrates, he  ordered  that  these  build- 
ings be  acquired  before  GSA  knew 
whether  the  space  would  be  needed: 
"In  essence  then,  the  identification  of 
the  need  will  in  most  cases  follow  the 
identification  of  the  building. " 

By  now,  GSA's  bureaucrats  had  to 
find  and  renovate  a  historic  building. 
When  a  railroad  offered  to  donate  a 
dilapidated,  but  historic.  raUroad  sta- 
tion in  Nashville,  it  appeared  their 
prayers  had  been  answered. 

But  when  officials  in  GSA's  regional 
office  took  a  closer  look  at  the  station, 
they  discovered  what  a  turkey  they 
had  on  their  hands.  They  estimated 
that  the  Government  could  construct 
a  brand  new  building  for  $10.2  million. 
And  the  cost  of  renovating  the  sta- 
tion? About  $14.4  million. 

The  central  office  refused  to  accept 
this  cost  estimate.  They  sent  a  team  to 
Nashville  to  "reevaluate"  the  project. 
After  this  visit,  the  regional  office  saw 
the  light  and  prepared  a  proposal  for 
Congress  which  estimated  the  cost  of 
renovating  the  station  at  $7.2  million. 
The  Congress  approved  this  proposal. 

In  April  1979.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  issued  a  report  on  the  Nash- 
ville project.  They  found  that  Con- 
gress did  not  have  "complete  and  reli- 
able information  on  several  important 
issues  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  renovation."  They  also  be- 
lieved that  "General  Services  efforts 
stemmed  from  its  desire  to  acquire  the 
train  station  buUding,  rather  than  the 
need  for  additional  space. "  GSA's  Ad- 
ministrator disagreed  indignantly: 

The  critical  report .  .  .  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  GAO  is  intent  upon  frustrating, 
without  justification,  GSA's  efforts  to  im- 
plement the  Public  Buildings  Cooperative 
Use  Act  of  1976.  In  this  regard,  I  beUeve  the 
proposed  renovation  of  the  Nashville  SU- 
tion  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Act. 


But  while  the  Administrator  was  be- 
stowing this  glowing  endorsement  of 
the  project,  the  building  Itself  was 
falling  apart.  Pigeons  had  been  roost- 
ing in  the  vacant  building,  and  their 
droppings  were  a  major  health  hazard. 
The  station  had  to  be  decontaminat- 
ed—twice—at a  cost  of  over  $500,000. 

These  problems  did  not  stop  the 
GSA  from  going  ahead  with  design  of 
the  project  in  January  of  last  year. 
GSA  then  discovered  that  the  post 
office  building,  which  Is  located 
nearby  and  in  good  condition,  will  be 
available  sometime  In  1987.  This  buUd- 
ing contains  far  more  space  than  the 
Government  will  need  in  Nashville. 

Despite  the  critical  GAO  report,  de- 
spite local  and  regional  officials'  con- 
clusions that  the  space  is  unneeded. 
GSA  cannot  make  up  its  mind  to  end 
this  project.  I  urge  the  GSA  to  act 
now  and  stop  making  a  pigeon  of  the 
taxpayer  before  an  additional  $13  mil- 
lion is  wasted.  There  have  been  far  too 
many  boo-boos  made  while  trying  to 
renovate  this  old  choo-cHoo  station. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
MASSACRE  IN  SURINAME 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
amidst  the  violence  and  chaos  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  lies  the  tiny 
remote  country  of  Suriname.  The 
peaceful  tradition  of  this  former 
Dutch  colony  on  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  halt  last  month  in  Paramaribo. 
Suriname,  when  15  citizens  were 
dragged  from  their  beds  by  military 
policemen,  tortured,  and  then  mur- 
dered in  the  night. 

Among  the  victims  were  four  law- 
yers, the  country's  chief  labor  leader, 
two  newspapermen,  and  a  sports  an- 
noucer.  The  slain  men,  widely  known 
in  this  tightly  knit  community,  were 
left  in  plastic  bags  at  the  morgue  for 
their  families  to  identify.  According  to 
diplomats,  their  bodies  showed  exten- 
sive signs  of  brutal  beating.  Each  of 
the  corpses  was  covered  with  bullet 
holes,  one  had  all  its  limbs  broken, 
and  another  had  its  chest  cavity 
ripped  open  so  that  all  the  crushed 
ribs  were  exposed. 

Lt.  Col.  D6slr6  Bouterse.  the  military 
leader  of  Suriname.  said  that  the  men 
were  arrested  for  plotting  a  Christmas 
Day  overthrow  of  the  Government 
and  were  killed  while  trying  to  escape. 
However,  the  New  York  Times,  in  a 
recent  article  about  the  massacre, 
claims  that  this  explanation  is  univer- 
sally rejected. 

Apparently,  most  of  the  victims  were 
brought  together  by  membership  in  a 
civic  group  called  the  Suriname  Asso- 
ciation for  Democracy,  an  alliance  of 
citizens  unhappy  with  their  country's 
growing  ties  with  leftist  regimes  and 
disturbed  by  signs  that  Colonel  Bou- 
terse was  installing  a  police  state.  Al- 
though the  association  is  nonviolent. 


Bouterse  apparently  felt  threatened 
enough  by  the  group  to  order  the  exe- 
cution of  15  of  its  members.  According 
to  diplomats  in  Suriname,  the  colonel 
himself  actually  took  part  in  the 
slaylngs.  Sadly,  the  violence  and  bru- 
tality of  this  area  of  the  world  have 
caught  up  with  this  isolated  country. 

Rejecting  the  notion  that  human 
rights  are  just  an  internal  matter  for 
each  country  to  deal  with,  U.S.  foreign 
policy  has  traditionally  included  con- 
cern for  the  life,  liberty,  and  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  Al- 
though we  are  usually  quick  in  con- 
demning flagrant  violations  of  basic 
rights  by  other  governments,  the 
United  States  has  f  aUed  to  ultillze  one 
very  important  instrument  for  our  ad- 
vocacy of  human  rights:  the  Genocide 
Convention.  This  international  treaty, 
which  outlaws  the  act  of  genocide 
against  any  national,  ethnic,  religious, 
or  cultural  group,  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1948,  but  has  never  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 

Becoming  a  party  to  this  treaty,  as 
85  other  nations  have  already  done, 
would  make  us  much  more  effective  in 
protesting  human  rights  violations, 
such  as  the  one  that  occurred  in  Sur- 
iname. I  do  not  intend  to  label  that  in- 
cident as  genocide,  but  nonetheless, 
the  government's  treatment  of  these 
15  men  is  characterized  by  the  intoler- 
ance common  among  all  genocidal 
acts.  A  staunch  moral  stand  by  our 
Government,  backed  up  by  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention,  would 
magnify  the  sincerity  of  our  concern 
for  all  human  rights  violations. 

The  right  to  live  is  undoubtedly  the- 
most  sacred  of  all  human  rights.  The 
Genocide  Convention  protects  this 
sacred  right.  Let  us  prove  to  other  na- 
tions that  we  are  willing  to  take  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  the  elimination  of  aU 
human  rights  violations  by  ratifying 
this  treaty  immediately. 


PREVENTING  HUNGER  AT  HOME 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  my  colleagues  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  6,  a  resolution 
"Preventing  Hunger  at  Home. " 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  a  strong  Federal 
commitment  to  nutrition  programs  be 
maintained,  that  nutrition  programs 
be  protected  from  budget  reductions 
that  could  hinder  their  effectiveness, 
and  that  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  (WIC)  be  fully  funded. 

Few  Americans  have  not  been  moved 
by  press  reports  of  the  tragic  over- 
crowding of  our  Nation's  soup  kitchens 
and  meal  centers.  I  applaud  the  re- 
sponse undertaken  and  the  concern 
expressed  by  private  citizens,  chanties, 
and  churches  throughout  the  country 
to  address  this  problem.  I  feel  this  res- 
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a   means  to   assure 
that  the  Federal  Govem- 
jrovide  its  share  of  nutri- 
particularly  in  times 
hardship. 
the  responsible  leadership  of 
distinguished      colleague      from 
Dole)  many  reforms  have 
be^n  enacted  in  nutrition  pro- 
food  stamp  program,  for 
^tates  are  now  required  to 
the  ir  error  rates,  and  house- 
defin  tions  have  been  altered  to 
adec]  uately   reflect   the   income 
rec  pients.  These  reforms  have 
the  impact  of  the  changes 
the  disabled,  and  the 
recognizing  the  need  for 
restraint.  Now  that  these  pro- 
been  carefully  scrutinized 
enacted,  it  is  time  to  focus 
that  these  nutrition  pro- 
conlinue  the  good  record  they 
rained  in  reducing  hunger 
malnui  rition  in  America. 
Presi  dent,  this  resolution  is  par- 
djrected  to  the  needs  of  our 
group  on  which  the  future 
Nation  depends.  Over  half  the 
recipients  nationwide  are 
addition,  the  school  lunch 
breakfast  programs  have 
p<^r  children   in   having  an 
so  that  they  can  benefit 
El  classroom  experience, 
pai  ticularly  pleased  that  this 
;ontains  a  specific  endorse- 
WIC  program  and  ex- 
si^port    for    continued    full 
the  program.   I  believe 
WIC  program  is  the  most  ef- 
all  nutrition  programs.   A 
S<jhool  of  Public  Health  study 
every  dollar  spent  on  nutri- 
sefore  birth  saved  up  to  $3 
for  specialized  care.  Other 
the    Senate    Agricxilture 
cite  the  effectiveness  of 
program  in  reducing  infant 
ow  birth  weight,  and  other 
related  health  problems. 
St  ate  of  Maine,  the  WIC  pro- 
t  een  very  important,  provid- 
15  million  annually  to  the 
recip:  ents.  Maine  has  a  high  inci- 
I  utritionally  related  health 
particularly  among  adoles- 
moth  ;rs.  The  WIC  program  has 
ediicate  these  mothers  on  how 
the  nutritional  needs  that 
to  the  normal  development 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  17  to  22, 1983. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

EC- 198.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  final  report  on  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  ESnployment  Act  studies:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-199.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  con- 
cerning proposed  forms  for  use  by  author- 
ized committees  of  candidates  seeliing  Presi- 
dency or  Vice  Presidency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-200.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  proposed  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  the  Presidential  Primary 
Matching  Payment  Account  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-201.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
I^efense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  DOD  procurement  from  small  sind 
other  business  firms  for  October  1981 
through  September  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

EC-202.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  international 
affairs  and  commodity  programs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  conunodi- 
ty  and  country  allocation  of  food  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-203.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the  inac- 
tive ship  maintenance  function  at  the  Naval 
Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Detachment, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  to  performance  under  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-204.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  I^evelopment 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Depart- 
ment's report  on  fire  safety  standaj'ds  in 
public  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Development. 

EC-205.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  rela- 
tive to  an  advanced  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making relative  to  games  of  chance  in  food 
retailing  and  gasoline  sales;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-206.  A  commtmication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  biennial  report  on  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  quality  of  water  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-207.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semian- 
nual report  on  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards for  new  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-208.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  research  and 
development  activities  in  coal  mining  tech- 
nologies; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-209.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  residential  energy  conserva- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-210.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-211.  A  coRununication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  U.S.  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-212.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treastu-y  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Statement  of  Liabilities  and  Other  Finan- 
cial Commitments  of  the  U.S.  Government 
as  of  September  30,  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-213.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Combined  Statement  of  Re- 
ceipts, Expenditures  and  Balances  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-214.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Unrealistic  Use  of  Loans  To  Support  For- 
eign Military  Sales;"  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-215.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  payments  to  private  individuals 
and  corporations  relative  to  loans  and  cred- 
its extended  to  the  Polish  People's  Repub- 
lic; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-216.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  computer  match  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  State  unemployment  Insurance 
and  U.S.  Treasury  employee  payroll  records; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-217.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-218.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Program  Analysis  Division,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  'Attrition  of 
Scientists  at  Three  Regulatory  Agencies";  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-219.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-220.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  AMVETS  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law,  financial  statements  for  the  or- 
ganization for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-221.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  audit  of  the 
Senate  Beauty  Shop  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  February  28.  1982;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-222.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
deceptive  advertising  relative  to  the  VA 
during  fiscal  year  1982:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-223.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  results  of  certain  en- 
gineering survey  and  planning  and  market 
feasibility  studies:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-224.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  CivU  Works 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final  envi- 
ronmental statement  relative  to  down- 
stream flooding  at  the  Stockton  Lake 
project.  Sac  River,  Mo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  ^u-  # 

EC-225.  A  communication  from  the  Cniei, 
Legislative  Division.  Office  of  Legislative  Li- 
aison. Department  of  the  Air  Force  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Air 
Force  experimental,  developmental,  and  re- 
search contrjicts  of  $50,000  or  more  by  com- 
pany; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-226.  A  communication  from  the  Liai- 
son Assistant,  Immigration  and  Natuallza- 
tion  Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
applications  of  certain  aliens  for  suspension 
of  deportation:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-227.  A  communication  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
transfer  of  the  Camp  Slnuns  Military  Reser- 
vation to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  ex- 
change for  an  equivalent  site;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporU- 
tion,  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  55.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  In  order  to  encourage  and  devel- 
op marketplace  competition  In  the  provision 
of  certain  broadcast  services,  and  to  provide 
certain  deregulation  of  such  broadcast 
sources,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

The  following-named  Individuals  to  be 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
terms  expiring  March  26,  1987: 

Richard  Brookhlser,  of  New  York; 

Karl  Eller,  of  Arizona:  and 

Sharon  P.  Rockef eUer,  of  West  Virginia. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  with  the 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S  473.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  by  ex- 
change for  addition  to  Effigy  Mounds  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  SUte  of  Iowa,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
Government  witnesses  In  criminal  proceed- 
ings: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S  475  A  bill  to  promote  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policies  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
COHEM):  ,      .,   ^^ 

S.  476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  a  finding  of 
medical  Improvement  when  disability  bene- 
fits are  terminated,  to  provide  for  a  review 
and  right  to  personal  appearance  prior  to 
termination  of  disability  benefits,  to  provide 
for  uniform  standards  In  determining  dis- 
ability, to  provide  continued  payment  of  dis- 
ability benefits  during  the  appeals  process, 
and  for  other  punxwes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S  477.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  196C  to  ex- 
pedite the  instaUation  of  automatic  safety 
airbags;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  478.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  removal  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  Joint- 
ly, pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977, 
with  Instructions  that  if  one  conunittee  re- 
ports, the  other  has  thirty  days  of  continu- 
ous session  to  report  to  be  discharged. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S  479.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  Interfund  borrowing,  and 
for  other  purpoBCs;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  480.  A  bill  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
civil  land  remote  sensing  space  satellite  sys- 
tems and  meteorological  satellite  systems  to 
the  private  sector;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TranaporUtlon. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
8.  481.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
tax  for  contributions  to  programs  providing 
job  training  for  certain  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Stmms): 

8.  482.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  certain 

Desert   Land   Entrymen   In   the   SUte   of 

Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stmms): 


S.  483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reUef  of 
water  users  deprived  of  winter  stock  water 
on  Willow  Creek,  Idaho,  below  the  Rlrie 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  484.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
productive  employment  and  humanitarian 
assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Levin,    Mr.    Bumpers.    Mr.    Dureh- 

BERGEK,    Mr.   THURMOOT),    Mr.    LOGAR. 

Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Glehh.  Mr.  Coch- 
RAW.  Mr.  BmcAMAW,  Mr.  Rakdolph, 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Boreh.  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Burtick.  Mr.  Mat- 
SUKAGA,  Mr.  HoixiifGS.  Mr.  Byrb.  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
SJ   Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  commencing  February  20.  1983.  as 
"Clergy  Appreciation  Week  In  the  United 
SUtes";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  designating 
•National  Reye's  Syndrome  Week ";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  65.  Resolution  making  Majority 
Party  appointment  of  two  Senators  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S  473.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
lands   by   exchange   for   addition   to 
Effigy  Mounds  National  Moniunent  in 
the  SUte  of  Iowa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

ADDITIONAL  LANDS  POR  EPnGY  MOUNDS 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  provide  for  the  exchange  of  two 
small  parcels  of  land  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  a  private  citizen 
of  the  SUte  of  Iowa.  This  land  trans- 
fer, which  is  fully  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, would  faciliUte  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Effigy  Mounds  National 
Monument  in  my  home  SUte. 

My  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1661,  which 
I  Introduced  in  the  97th  Congress  and 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  in  an  amended  version,  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Hearings  were 
held  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  on  July  27, 
1982  and  the  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
full  Senate  passed  S.  I66I  by  unani- 
mous consent  on  September  29,  1982. 
The  House  also  held  hearings  on  the 
blU  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
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Mounds  National  Monu- 
stablished  by  Presidential 
in    1949   to   protect   a 
unique,  prehistoric  Indian 
o^  erlooUng   the    Mississippi 
noftheastem  Iowa.  The  legls- 
introducing  today  would 
I  he  boundary  of  the  monu- 
simpllfy  its  admlnistra- 
iiAprove  resource  protection, 
aiyhorize  the  Secretary  of  In- 
a  parcel  of  land,  com- 
4  acres  adjacent  to  the 
National  Monument,  in 
he  conveyance  of  approxi- 
icres   of   land   inside   the 
Presently,  the  sole  route 
>  the  isolated  monument 
privately  owned  and  diffi- 
against  poaching,  hunt- 
illegal  activities.  By  ac- 
access  route  as  part  of  the 
grounds  in  exchange  for 
tract,    a    contiguous 
t^ould  be  established  which 
nore  easily  patrolled  and 
leterent  to  such  activities, 
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Federal  Government. 
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8.473 


Be  it  enact  td  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentati  >e*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 


to  accept  a 


conveyance  of  approximately 


four  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Effigy 
Mounds  Nati  inal  Monument  in  the  SUte  of 
Iowa,  and  ir  exchange  therefor  to  convey 
the  grantor,  without  monetary  consider- 
ation, appro  draately  three  acres  of  land 
within  the  iionument,  all  as  described  in 
subsection  (t )  of  this  section.  Effective  upon 
consummatic  n  of  the  exchange,  the  land  ac- 
cepted by  th  e  Secretary  shall  become  part 
of  Effigy  Mc  iinds  National  Monument,  sub- 
ject to  the  1  Lws  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto,  and  the  land  conveyed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  xase  to  be  part  of  the  monu- 
ment and  tb( :  boundary  of  the  monument  Is 
revised  aooor  Ungly. 

(b)  The  lai  d  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
which  may  t  e  accepted  by  the  Secretary  Is 
more  particu  larly  described  as  that  portion 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  se  rtion  38  lying  south  and  east  of 
County  Horn  I  Nimibered  Ml.  and  the  land 
referred  to  i  t  subsection  (a)  which  may  be 


conveyed  by  the  Secretary  is  more  particu- 
larly described  as  that  portion  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 33  lying  north  and  east  of  County  Road 
Numbered  561,  all  in  township  96  north, 
range  3  west,  fourth  principal  meridian,  Al- 
lamakee County,  Iowa.* 


By  Mr.  COCBRAS: 
S.  474.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  Government  witnesses  in 
criminal  proceedings:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

RDKRAL  WITHKSS  SBCURITT  FHOOKAM 
RXrORM  ACT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  reform 
the  Federal  Witness  Security  program 
which  was  created  by  Congress  under 
Public  Law  91-452,  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  This  law 
authorized  the  Attorney  General  to 
provide  protection  for  Government 
witnesses  testif  }ring  against  persons  in- 
volved in  organized  criminal  activity. 

While  I  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia,  Senator  Sam 
NuNH,  that  the  program  is  "one  of  the 
most  vital  tools  available  to  prosecu- 
tors in  their  battle  against  organized 
and  violent  crime,"  I  have  uncovered 
serious  problems  which  require  the  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

Three  tragic  incidents  occurred  in 
Mississippi  involving  violent  criminal 
acts  committed  by  persons  in  the  Fed- 
eral Witness  Security  program.  In 
Jacltson,  in  the  fall  of  1981,  a  federally 
protected  witness,  Marion  Albert 
Pruett.  kidnaped  and  murdered  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  employee  during  an 
armed  robbery.  In  1979,  a  murder/rob- 
bery was  committed  in  Pascagoula  by 
Earl  Leroy  Cassel,  and  in  1981,  a  bank 
robbery  that  resulted  in  a  death  was 
committed  in  Natchez  by  Warren 
Sims. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  allow  the 
lives  of  innocent  people  to  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  placing  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals in  our  communities  by  the  Gov- 
ernment without  strict  screening  and 
supervision.  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  look  at  how  the  pro- 
gram operates  and  how  these  violent 
incidents  could  take  place. 

The  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee revealed  at  least  three  problem 
areas  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
which  need  attention.  These  are.  First, 
the  criteria  for  admission  of  a  witness 
into  the  program:  second,  the  commu- 
nication of  vital  identification  infor- 
mation to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  third,  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  civil  litigation  by  inno- 
cent citizens  against  protected  wit- 
nesses. The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing contains  proposals  to  address  spe- 
cific needs  in  each  of  these  problem 
areas. 


AOMISSIOII  OP  WmtBSSBS 

The  admission  of  witnesses  into  the 
Federal  witness  security  program  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  En- 
forcement Operations  (GEO)  which 
was  created  in  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1979. 
A  witness  may  be  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram if  he  is  an  essential  witness  in  a 
significant  case  connected  to  organized 
crlmliud  activity  and  whoae  life  is  or 
will  be  in  Jeopardy.  An  Initial  applica- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  Office  of  En- 
forcement Operations  by  the  U.S.  at- 
torney who  documents  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  case  to  the  administration 
of  Justice.  The  investigative  agency  in- 
volved assesses  the  threat  to  the  wit- 
ness and  submits  its  report  to  GEO. 
The  Marshals  Service  interviews  the 
witness  to  determine  his  suitability  for 
the  program.  Based  on  the  reports 
submitted,  the  GEO  makes  the  final 
determination  whether  or  not  to  admit 
a  witness  into  the  program. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Department 
must  give  more  consideration  to  the 
potential  threat  posed  to  a  local  com- 
munity by  the  relocation  of  a  protect- 
ed witness.  This  becomes  more  obvious 
when  one  considers  that  95  percent  of 
these  witnesses  have  criminal  records. 

Department  officials  claim  that  the 
interests  of  local  communities  are  bal- 
anced against  those  of  the  prosecutors 
seeking  convictions.  That  view  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  case,  the  threat  to  the 
witness,  and  his  suitability  for  the  pro- 
gram are  assessed  by  various  offices  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  none 
are  charged  specifically  with  assessing 
the  potential  for  harm  to  the  innocent 
citizens  of  the  community  to  which  he 
will  be  relocated. 

My  bill,  thus,  requires  the  Attorney 
General,  before  providing  protection 
to  any  person,  to  have  made  a  written 
assessment  of  the  possible  risk  of 
danger  posed  to  a  community  by  the 
relocation  of  a  witness  and  to  certify 
that  the  need  for  the  witness'  testimo- 
ny outweighs  the  potential  risk  of 
danger  to  the  public.  The  bill  prohib- 
its the  admission  into  the  program  of 
a  person  who  poses  a  risk  of  danger  to 
the  public  greater  than  the  need  for 
his  testimony. 

The  Marshals  Service  has  taken  a 
positive  step  toward  the  increased  con- 
sideration of  the  potential  threat  of 
the  witness  by  contracting  with  a 
group  of  psychologists  to  develop  and 
conduct  psychological  testing  of  the 
witnesses.  This  testing,  however,  is  pri- 
marily a  vocational  assessment.  Fur- 
ther testing  should  be  used  to  identify 
those  persons  who  present  the  threat 
of  danger  to  communities.  The  Crimi- 
nal Division  and  the  Marshals  Service 
must  develop  additional  mechanisms 
for  such  in-depth  screening. 


COOmATIOll  WTTH  STATE  AM)  LOCAL  LAW 
■HFOKCUUMI  OPFICIALS 

Another  distressing  revelation  of  the 
subcommittee  hearing  was  the  diffi- 
culty encountered  by  Mississippi  SUte 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
when  requesting  fingerprint  and  crimi- 
nal background  information  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Under  the  current  NCIC  system,  the 
witness"  new  name  is  flagged  and 
cross-indexed  with  his  old  name. 
When  an  Inquiry  Is  made  by  local  law 
enforcement  to  the  FBI.  the  Marshals 
Service  is  notified  and  releases  the  re- 
quested information  following  the  de- 
termination that  the  inquiry  is  "legiti- 
mate." The  Marshals  Service  has  set 
24  hours  as  its  response  time  goal. 

In  each  of  the  three  cases  we  exam- 
ined, however,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers were  unable  to  obtain  fingerprint 
verification  and  criminal  backgroimds 
from  either  the  FBI  or  the  Marshals 
Service,  and  were  forced  to  seek  alter- 
native channels  for  obtaining  the  In- 
formation requested. 

In  the  bank  robbery  case  in  Natchez, 
Information  concerning  the  witness' 
criminal  record  necessary  for  indict- 
ment under  the  Mississippi  Habitual 
Offender  Statute  was  never  received 
by  the  Natchez  Police  Department.  As 
a  result,  Warren  Sims  could  not  be 
charged  as  a  habitual  offender.  More- 
over, the  investigating  officers  were 
forced  to  seek  assistance  from  the  FBI 
Special  Agent  in  Charge  In  Mississippi 
Just  to  obtain  confirmation  of  the  fin- 
gerprints. ^    „ 

In  the  murder-robbery  case  In  Pasca- 
goula. law  enforcement  officers  were 
forttinate  to  discover  the  name  of  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  Wisconsin  who  placed 
Earl  Leroy  Cassel  into  the  program. 
Only  through  him  were  they  able  to 
obtain  the  information  they  needed  to 
identify  and  prosecute  Cassel. 

In  the  case  of  Marlon  Albert  Pruett, 
local  law  enforcement  officers  in  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  had  to  release  him 
as  a  suspect  in  the  death  of  his  wife 
because  a  record  check  revealed  no  In- 
formation about  the  past  criminal  be- 
havior of  Charles  "Sonny"  Pearson, 
his  alias,  or  his  true  Identity  as  Pruett. 
While  this  error  was  attributed  to  cler- 
ical mistake.  Pruett  was  free  to  contin- 
ue a  murder-and-robbery  spree.  If  the 
information  had  been  available,  per- 
haps subsequent  events  might  have 
transpired  very  differently. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  current 
system  for  the  release  of  criminal 
background  Information  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  must 
be  improved.  One  cannot  overempha- 
size the  importance  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  of  the  prompt  identi- 
fication of  persons  held  as  suspects. 

Officials  at  the  Department  have  ad- 
vised that  an  "imderstandlng"  has 
been  reached  between  the  FBI  and  the 
Marshals  Service  to  provide  for  the 
"rapid  return  of  Information."  This 


procedure  will  provide  for  off-duty  or 
after-hours  assistance  by  the  FBI  and 
the  Marshals  Service  for  response  to 
Inquiries  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Certainly  this  is  a  positive  step, 
but  more  should  be  done  to  insure 
that  law  enforcement  agencies  are  pro- 
vided with  effective  methods  for  Iden- 
tifying criminal  suspects. 

Another  facet  of  this  communication 
problem  is  the  Department's  poUcy  to 
withhold  the  release  of  identification 
Information  when  a  protected  witness 
Is  being  held  for  the  commission  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  will  be  released  im- 
mediately on  bond.  The  witness'  true 
Identity  Is  revealed  for  all  felony  ar- 
rests The  Justification  for  this  poUcy 
is  the  breach  to  the  witness'  security 
and  the  enormous  expense  of  reloca- 
tion. However,  such  a  poUcy  under- 
mines the  law  enforcement  efforts  of 
local  agencies  and  pits  them  against 
Federal  agencies.  The  FBI  is  placed 
into  a  position  of  responding  untruth- 
fully   to    such    Inquiries.    Not    only 
should   Department   policy    foster   a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  vari- 
ous law  enforcement  agencies,  but  a 
witness  should  not  be  shielded  from 
the  consequences  of  his  criminal  activ- 
ity. 

For  these  reasons,  my  bill  Includes  a 
provision  requiring  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  promptly  provide  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials  Investi- 
gating criminal  activity  In  their  Juris- 
dictions, the  criminal  background  and 
other  Information  about  a  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  program. 
The  requirement  would  apply  to  mis- 
demeanors as  well  as  felonies  commit- 
ted by  the  person  protected. 

PROBLDtS  or  CIVn.  UnOAMTS 

A  final  aspect  of  the  program  ex- 
plored briefly  by  the  subcommittee 
was  the  degree  of  cooperation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  clvU  litiga- 
tion instituted  by  third  parties  against 
the  protected  person.  The  departmen- 
tal policy  has  been  to  provide  service 
of  process  only.  Recently,  this  poUcy 
has  been  expanded  to  provide  for  the 
release  of  the  person's  Identification 
and  location  on  a  caae-by-case  basis. 
However,  a  doUar  figure  of  $600  was 
mentioned  as  the  threshold  for  such 
disclosure,  thus  depriving  some  inno- 
cent citizens  the  Information  they 
need  to  seek  satisfaction  from  the  pro- 
tected person. 

My  bill  provides  assistance  to  third 
parties  with  claims  against  protected 
persons  in  three  ways.  First,  the  bill 
requires  the  person  to  be  protected  to 
inventory  his  debts  and  other  obliga- 
tions, report  them  to  program  offi- 
cials, and  establish  a  plan  for  their  dis- 
position. Failure  to  do  so  may  result  in 
that  person's  termination  from  the 
program. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  serve  process  in  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding and  to  take  appropriate  steps 


to  urge  the  protected  person's  compli- 
ance with  any  Judgment  rendered. 
Should  the  protected  person  not 
comply,  the  bill  requires  the  Attorney 
General,  after  considering  the  possible 
harm  to  the  witness  and  his  ability  to 
comply  with  the  Judgment,  to  disclose 
the  identity  and  location  to  the  party 
entitled  to  recovery  or  to  direct  such 
person  to  take  such  action  as  the  At- 
torney General  deems  Is  appropriate. 
As  a  further  protection,  the  Attorney 
General's  decision  not  to  disclose  the 
Identity  and  locaUon  of  the  person 
protected  would  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  ^_^. 

Third,  the  bill  esUbllshes  a  victims 
compensation  fund  to  provide  restitu- 
tion or  compensation  to  victims  of  the 
violent  crimes  committed  by  protected 
persons.  A  total  of  $2  million  coUected 
In  fines  levied  under  18  UB.C.  1963 
would  be  allocated  to  the  fimd  for  the 
payment  to  victims.  Payments  would 
be  made  according  to  the  restitution 
schedule  established  under  the  Victim 
and  Witness  Protection  Act  recently 
enacted  by  Congress,  except  that  a 
maximum  of  $25,000  could  be  paid  to 
the  esUte  of  a  victim  in  the  case  of 
death.  Since  the  fund  is  intended  to  be 
a  last  resort  for  the  payment  of  medi- 
cal   expenses,    property    damage,    ot 
other  expense,  a  victim  must  exhaust 
his  remedies  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation provided  for  under  Federal 
or  State  law  or  by  civil  action  and  re- 
ceive  payments   only   for  those   ex- 
penses or  compensation  not  otherwise 
recovered. 

I  have  highlighted  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  major  provisions  of  my  biU. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  program,  clari- 
fies the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in- 
cluding the  responsiblUtles  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  protected  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  provides  for 
the  promulgation  of  guidelines  and 
procedures  for  the  resolution  of  wit- 
ness grievances  and  breaches  of  the 
agreement  for  protection. 

Mr.  President,  If  enacted  by  Con- 
gress this  bill  will  Improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  witness  security  program. 
Congress  must  be  committed  to 
making  the  Federal  Witness  Security 
program  the  most  effective  tool  we 
can  In  our  fight  against  organized 
crime,  but  we  are  obUgated  to  protect 
the  rights.  weU-belng  and  safety  of  In- 
nocent citizens. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  ^.      .  ,„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biu 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.474 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Witness 
Security  Program  Reform  Act." 
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"3524.    Addtional 
Gen 
"3525.  Defir  ition. 

"3521.  Witnea  i  relocation  and  protection 

"(aXl)  Tht  Attorney  General  may  provide 
for  the  reloi  ation  and  other  protection  of  a 
witness  or  a  potential  witness  for  the  Feder- 
al Govemmi  !nt  or  for  a  State  government  In 
legal  procee  lings  against  any  person  alleged 
to  have  participated  in  an  organized  crimi- 
nal activity  If  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  ui  offense  involving  a  crime  of 
violence  directed  at  the  witness  with  respect 
to  that  proceeding,  an  offense  set  forth  in 
chapter  73  )f  this  tiUe  directed  at  the  wit- 
ness, or  a  i  Itate  offense  that  is  similar  in 
nature  to  ei  ;her  such  offense,  is  likely  to  be 
committed,  rhe  Attorney  General  may  also 
provide  for  :he  relocation  and  other  protec- 
tion of  the  I  mmediate  family  of,  or  a  person 
otherwise  c!  osely  associated  with,  such  wit- 
ness or  pot  sntial  witness  if  the  family  or 
person  may  also  be  endangered  on  account 
of  the  partl(  Ipatlon  of  the  witness  in  the  Ju- 
dicial procei  ding. 

"(2)  The  i  ittomey  General  shall  prescribe 
guidelines  t>  define  what  constitutes  orga- 


nized criminal  activity  as  used  in  subsection 
(1). 

"(bXl)  In  connection  with  the  protection 
under  this  chapter  of  a  witness,  a  potential 
witness,  or  an  Immediate  family  member  or 
close  associate  of  a  witness  or  potential  wit- 
ness, the  Attorney  General  shall  take  such 
action  as  the  Attorney  General  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  person  in- 
volved from  bodily  injury  and  otherwise  to 
assure  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
that  person,  including  the  psychological 
well-being  and  social  adjustment  of  that 
person,  for  as  long  as.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  danger  to  that 
person  exists.  The  Attorney  General  may— 

"(A)  provide  suitable  doctmients  to  enable 
the  person  to  establish  a  new  identity  or 
otherwise  protect  the  person; 

"(B)  provide  housing  for  the  person: 

"(C)  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
household  furniture  and  other  personal 
property  to  a  new  residence  of  the  person; 

"(D)  provide  to  the  person  a  payment  to 
meet  basic  living  expenses,  in  a  sum  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General,  for  such  times  as 
the  Attorney  General  determines  to  be  war- 
ranted: 

■(E)  assist  the  person  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment: and 

"(F)  refuse  to  disclose  the  identity  or  loca- 
tion of  the  person  or  any  other  matter  con- 
cerning that  person,  except  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall,  upon  the  request  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials,  prompt- 
ly provide  identity,  criminal  records,  finger- 
prints, and  other  relevant  Information  to 
such  officials  concerning  a  law  enforcement 
investigation,  including  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors, or  proceeding  relating  to  the 
person  protected. 

"(2)  Any  payment  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (IKD)  shall  be  exempt  from  Income 
taxation  under  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law. 

"(3)  Any  person  who,  without  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Attorney  General,  knowingly 
discloses  any  information  received  from  the 
Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (1)(F) 
shall  be  fined  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Before  providing  protection  to  any 
person  under  this  chapter,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  make  a  written  assessment  in 
each  case  of  the  possible  risk  of  danger  to 
persons  and  property  in  the  conununlty 
where  the  person  is  to  be  relocated  and 
shall  certify  that  the  need  for  that  person's 
testimony  outweighs  the  risk  of  danger  to 
the  public.  The  Attorney  General  shall  not 
provide  protection  to  any  person  under  this 
chapter  where  the  risk  of  danger  to  the 
public  outweighs  the  need  for  that  person's 
testimony. 

'(d)(1)  Before  providing  protection  to  any 
person  under  this  chapter,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
that  person.  Each  such  agreement  shall  set 
forth  the  responsibilities  of  that  person,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  the  agreement  of  the  person,  if  a  wit- 
ness or  potential  witness,  to  testify  in  and 
provide  Information  to  all  appropriate  law 
enforcement  officials  concerning  all  appro- 
priate proceedings, 

"(B)  the  agreement  of  the  person  not  to 
commit  any  act  punishable  by  a  prison 
term. 

"(C)  the  agreement  of  the  person  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  avoid  detection  by 
others  of  the  facts  concerning  the  protec- 
tion provided  to  that  person  under  this 
chapter, 


"(D)  the  agreement  of  the  person  to  regu- 
larly inform  the  appropriate  program  offi- 
cial of  the  activities  and  current  address  of 
such  person. 

"(E)  the  agreement  of  the  person  to  make 
an  Inventory  of  his  debts,  fines,  enforcable 
Judgments,  child  and  martial  support,  and 
any  other  obligation  and  establish  a  plan 
for  the  equitable  disposition  of  such  debts 
and  obligation;  such  Inventory  and  plan 
shall  be  reported  to  the  appropriate  pro- 
gram officials  who  will  serve  as  intermediar- 
ies in  the  disposition  of  these  debts  and  obli- 
gations, and 

"(F)  the  agreement  of  the  person  to  coop- 
erate with  tdl  reasonable  requests  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  providing  protection 
under  this  chapter.  Each  such  agreement 
shall  also  set  forth  the  protection  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  determined  will  be 
provided  to  the  person  under  this  chapter. 
The  agreement  shall  also  set  forth  the  pro- 
cedtires  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  a 
breach  of  the  agreement  as  established  by 
the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e).  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  the  effect  that  the  agreement 
is  legally  enforcable  in  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  enter 
into  a  separate  agreement  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  with  each  person  protected 
under  this  chapter  who  is  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older.  The  agreement  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  person  to 
be  protected. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  delegate 
his  responsibilities  under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  only  to  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gener- 
al, an  Associate  Attorney  General,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Criminal 
Division,  or  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

"(eKl)  The  Attorney  General  may  termi- 
nate the  protection  provided  under  this 
chapter  to  any  person  who  substantially 
breaches  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General  and  that 
person  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  or  who 
provides  false  information  concerning  the 
agreement  or  the  circumstances  pursuant  to 
which  the  person  was  provided  protection 
under  this  chapter.  The  decision  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  terminate  the  protection 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
the  guidelines  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
In  case  of  a  breach  of  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (d)  and  the  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures for  the  resolution  of  the  complaints 
or  grievances  of  persons  provided  protection 
under  this  chapter  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

"(fXl)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)(1)(F),  If  a  person  provided 
protection  under  this  chapter  is  named  as  a 
defendant  in  a  civil  cause  of  action  arising 
prior  to  or  during  the  period  in  which  the 
protection  Is  provided,  process  in  the  civil 
proceeding  may  be  served  upon  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Attorney  General  shall- 
make  reasonable  efforts  to  serve  a  copy  of 
the  process  upon  the  person  protected  at 
the  person's  last  known  address.  If  a  Judg- 
ment in  such  action  Is  entered  against  that 
person,  the  Attorney  General  shall  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  urge  the  person  to  comply 
with  the  Judgment.  If  the  person  has  not 
complied  with  the  Judgment  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  the  Attorney  General  shall, 
after  considering  the  danger  to  the  p>er8on 
and  whether  the  person  has  the  ability  to 
respond  to  the  Judgment,  (1)  disclose  the 


identity  and  location  of  the  person  to  the 
plaintiff  entitled  to  recovery  pursuant  to 
the  judgment  and/or  (2)  direct  the  person 
to  take  such  action  in  accordance  with  the 
Judgment  as  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines is  appropriate.  Failure  of  the  person 
to  comply  with  that  direction  may  be  con- 
sidered a  substantial  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  that  person  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d).  Any  such  disclosure  of 
the  Identity  and  location  of  the  person  shall 
be  made  upon  the  express  condition  that 
further  disclosure  by  the  plaintiff  of  such 
Identity  or  location  may  be  made  only  if  es- 
sential to  the  plaintiffs  efforts  to  recover 
under  the  Judgment,  and  only  to  such  addi- 
tional persons  as  Is  necessary  to  effect  the 
recovery.  Any  such  disclosure  or  nondisclo- 
sure by  the  Attorney  General  shall  not  sub- 
ject the  United  States  to  liabUity  in  any 
action  based  upon  the  consequences  there- 
of, or  be  considered  a  breach  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  with  the  person 
protected.  Only  the  decision  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  not  to  disclose  the  identity  and 
location  of  the  person  to  the  plaintiff  enti- 
tled to  recovery  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  an  appropriate  Federal  District 
Court  and  shall  be  overturned  only  upon 
the  determination  that  such  decision  was 
arbitrary  and  capricious. 

(2)  Any  person  who,  without  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Attorney  General,  knowingly 
discloses  any  information  received  from  the 
Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (fKl) 
shall  be  fined  (5,000  or  Imprisoned  five 
years,  or  l>oth. 
"3522.  Victims  Compensation  Fund 

(a)  There  Is  esUblished  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Victims  Comperjsatlon  Fund  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'fund')  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  payment  of  restitution  or  in  the  case 
of  death  compensation  to  victims  of  violent 
crimes  committed  by  persons  provided  pro- 
tection under  this  chapter. 

(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  fines  collected  under 
section  1963  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
as  would  have  been  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Amounts  in  the  fimd  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  In 
obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States.  Not  later  than  four  months  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  on  receipts  and  disbursements  with 
respect  to  the  fund  for  such  year. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  fund  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
fiscal  year  1985  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  payment  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  of  which  not  more  than 
$2,000,000  may  be  appropriated  for  each 
such  fiscal  year.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  from  the 
fund  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  fund 
shall  cease  to  exist  and  any  amount  then  re- 
maining in  the  fund  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  general  fund. 

(f )  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  fund  and 
shall  establish  guidelines  and  procedures 
therefor.  The  payments  to  victims  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  for  the  types  of 
expenses  provided  for  in  18  U.S.C.  3S79(b), 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
victim,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
may  be  paid  to  the  victim's  estate.  No  pay- 


ments will  be  made  unless  the  victim  ex- 
hausts possibilltlea  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation provided  under  Federal  or  State 
law  or  by  civil  action.  Such  payments  will  be 
made  only  to  the  extent  the  victim,  or  his 
estate,  has  not  otherwise  recovered. 
"3523.  CooperaUon  of  other  Federal  agencies  aad 
State  goTemmentK  relailNirscmeat  of  ezpcMe* 
"(a)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  may  pro- 
vide, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  person- 
nel and  services  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  request  in  carrying  out  these  provi- 
sions. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  govern- 
ment requests  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  any  person  under  this 
chapter— 

"(1)  the  Attorney  General  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  that  State  government 
in  which  that  government  agrees  to  reim- 
burse the  United  SUtes  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  protection  to  that 
person  under  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  the  Attorney  General  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  that  SUte  government 
in  which  that  government  agrees  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Attorney  General  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"3524.  Additional  authority  of  Attorney  General 

"The  Attorney  General  may  enter  into 
such  contracts  or  other  agreements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  chapter. 
"3525.  Definition 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
'SUte'  means  each  of  the  several  SUtes.  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  SUtes.". 

coRPORMUfo  amuidickiit;  r^pbal 
Sk.  4.  (a)  The  table  of  chapter  for  part  II 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 223  the  following  new  item: 

"224.  Protection  of  witnesses 3521". 

(b)  "ntle  V  of  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (84  SUt.  933)  is  repealed. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  475.  A  bill  to  promote  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  policies  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

MUCLXAa  MOMPHOUPBIATIOII  POUCT  ACT  OP 
19S3 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  of  1983.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  close  a  number  of 
troubling  loopholes  in  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978  by  re- 
quiring stricter  controls  over  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  nuclear  materials  and  facili- 
ties that  can  be  used  to  produce  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

The  bill.  Mr.  President,  has  six 
parts.  First,  the  bill  requires  that  all 
Department  of  Energy  authorizations 
for  U.S.  firms  and  individuals  to 
engage  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
materials  overseas  be:  First,  published 
in  the  Federal  Register;  second,  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  annually;  and 
third,  made  only  for  activities  that 
meet  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
licensing  criteria  and  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  full-scope  nu- 


clear safeguards.  In  addition,  the  bill, 
like  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
regulations,  requires  terminations  of 
authorizations  to  nonnuclear  weapons 
states  engaged  in  activities  such  as  the 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  device. 

Such  a  measure  is  necessary  due  to 
the  relative  weakness  of  Department 
of  Elnergy  procedures  in  this  regard. 
The  fact  is  that,  whereas  the  direct 
export  of  nuclear  materials  licensed  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is 
governed  by  a  tough  set  of  restric- 
tions. Department  of  Energy  authori- 
zations are  not.  For  example,  in  the 
event  that  a  nonnuclear  weapons  state 
did  develop  and  explode  a  nuclear 
device,  it  could  still  obtain  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  authorization  for  its 
nuclear  activities:  not  so  with  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  simply  makes 
these  authorizations  unilaterally— 
without  public,  congressional,  or  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  com- 
ment or  concurrence.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  fact,  has  concluded 
that  the  Department  of  Energy's  han- 
dling of  these  authorizations  "provides 
too  many  opportunities  for  arbitrary 
executive  branch  decisions." 

In  response  to  those  who  might 
think  this  measure  goes  too  far  in  af- 
fecting U.S.  relations  with  coimtries 
such  as  Pakistan  with  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  currently  trying  to 
curry  favor  but  which  has  not  agreed 
to  full-scope  nuclear  safeguards  a 
Presidential  waiver  of  these  require- 
ments and  a  congressional  veto  of  this 
waiver  by  concurrent  resolution  is  pro- 
vided. This  arrangement  is  similar  to 
one  already  contained  in  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978  for  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  licensed 
exports. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  stiffer 
criteria  for  the  export  of  hUWy  en- 
riched uranium  or  HEU— a  weapons 
capable  material  used  in  foreign  re- 
search reactors.  In  particular,  no  li- 
cense could  be  granted  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  export  of 
HEU  to  a  foreign  reactor  that  can  use 
an  available,  less-weapons  capable 
fuel.  The  need  is  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  an  alternative  nu- 
clear fuel— one  that  does  not  pose  the 
proliferation  risks  of  HEU.  Sad  to  say 
the  Government  was  headed  in  the 
right  direction  untU  only  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reported  that  inad- 
equate fimding  necessitated  cutbacks 
in  the  so-called  reduced  enrichment 
program. 

Importantly,  it  should  be  added  that 
the  way  the  bill  reads  now.  in  reactors 
where  HEU  remains  the  only  workable 
fuel,  HEU  exports  will  continue. 

The  third  major  aspect  of  the  bill 
deals  with  what  is  referred  to  as  "sub- 
sequent arrangements."  Subsequent 
arrangements   are   the   arrangements 
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the  basis  of  the  rise  in  intematioiua 
terrorism  and  declining  uranium 
prices  it  would  seem  fair  to  assume 
that  in  each  case  it  Is  less  so. 

A  sixth  and  final  major  provision  of 
the  bill  pertains  to  export  licensing  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Much 
like  the  first  provision  seeks  to  extend 
the  nuclear  transfer  restrictions  that 
apply  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  the  Department  of  Energy 
so  too  does  this  provision  attempt  to 
extend  them  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  reason  is  obvious: 
Hand-in-hand  with  being  as  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  us  be— a  "reli- 
able supplier."  that  is— is  the  notion  of 
consistency. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  welcome  their 
support  in  urging  its  earliest  possible 
consideration. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoHKN): 

S.  476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  a  find- 
ing of  medical  improvement  when  dis- 
ability benefits  are  terminated,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  and  right  to  personal 
appearance  prior  to  termination  of  dis- 
ability benefits,  to  provide  for  uniform 
standards  in  determining  disability,  to 
provide  continued  payment  of  disabil- 
ity benefits  during  the  appeals  proc- 
ess, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  LEvnr  and  Mr. 
CoHKM  on  this  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  to^'s  Rbcord.) 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Nation- 
al Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  to  expedite  the  installation 
of  automatic  safety  airbags:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

nntALLATIOll  or  AntBAOS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  oc- 
casionally some  of  the  most  menacing 
threats  are  masked  by  the  familiarity 
of  the  commonplace.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  motor  vehicle  accidents, 
which  occur  in  this  country  at  the  rate 
of  about  1  every  3  seconds. 

iM>proxlmately  50,000  Americans  die 
and  another  4  million  are  injured  each 
year  in  motor  vehicle  accidents.  This 
death  rate  is  equivalent  to  a  major  air- 
line crash  every  day.  Nearly  as  many 
American  lives  are  lost  each  year  in 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  Nearly  as 
many  American  lives  are  lost  each 
year  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  as 
were  lost  in  combat  during  the  entire 
Vietnam  war. 

Even  those  who  are  sensitized  to  the 
vehicle  safety  issue  sometimes  think  of 
it  oidy  in  limited  terms.  They  tend  to 
focus  on  the  suffering  they  know- 
family  members  and  friends  who  have 
been  involved  in  passenger  car  crashes. 
That  is  certainly  a  part  of  the  picture, 


but  not  aU  of  it.  For  instance,  motor 
vehicle  accidents  are  currently  the 
foremost  cause  of  death  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  claiming  ap- 
proximately 900  lives  per  year.  Vehi- 
cle-related accidents  are  also  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  fatal  injuries  in  the  work- 
place—far surpassing  occupational 
hazards  such  as  falls,  mine  collapses, 
or  machinery  malfunctions.  Moreover 
motor  vehicle  accidents  are  a  major 
drain  on  the  Federal  budget.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  death  and 
injury  resulting  from  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents approaches  $50  billion  per 
year,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment absorbs  over  $6  bUlion  of  these 
costs  through  social  security,  medi- 
care, medicaid,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  disability  insurance, 
and  lost  corporate  and  personal 
income  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  remarkable 
statistics.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  lifesaving  technologies  exist, 
but  are  unavailable  to  American  con- 
sumers. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
installation  of  airbags  would  save  9,000 
lives  and  prevent  hvindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  injuries  each  year.  The  use  of 
new  plastic-coated  windshields  could 
prevent  most  of  the  facial  scarring  and 
disfigurement  that  now  resiilts  from 
shattering  glass.  Both  of  these  items 
are  presently  available  to  Europeans, 
but  Americans  cannot  buy  them— even 
as  options.  Other  safety  innovations, 
such  as  high-speed  impact  protection, 
are  unavailable  to  consumers  any- 
where. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  question 
whether  new  safety  technologies  wiU 
ever  be  available  to  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be.  eventually.  The 
question  is  when,  and  how  many 
human  lives  will  be  lost  in  the  mean- 
time. 

To  its  credit  and.  I  think,  to  its 
profit,  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  Amer- 
ica recenUy  announced  that,  begin- 
ning with  the  1984  model  year,  it  will 
offer  driver-side  airbag  systems  to 
American  customers.  This  is  indeed  a 
positive  step,  and  I  commend  Merce- 
des-Benz for  it.  But  airbag  technology 
is  over  a  decade  old.  Mercedes-Benz 
will  have  offered  it  in  Europe  for  4 
years  before  doing  so  in  America.  Fur- 
thermore, the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans necenarlly  drive  more  modest 
automobiles.  They  continue  to  wait  in- 
definitely for  airbags.  I  am  concerned 
that  this  lifesaving  technology  not  be 
made  into  some  kind  of  luxury  acces- 
sory. It  and  other  safety  features  must 
be  made  available  and  affordable  to 
everyone. 

To  this  end.  I  am  today  announcing 
a  new  initiative  aimed  at  getting 
proven  safety  technologies  out  of  the 
research  laboratories  and  into  the 
marketplace  where  they  can  do  some 
good. 


This  Thursday.  February  17.  1983. 
my  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation will  hold  the  first  of  3  days 
of  hearings  on  motor  vehicle  safety 
and  the  marketplace.  The  first  2  days 
of  heuings  will  survey  the  state  of  the 
art  in  safety  technology.  The  3d  day 
will  examine  the  role  of  government 
and  industry  in  expediting  the  avail- 
ability of  such  technology  to  consum- 
ers. 

The  February  17  hearing  will  focus 
on  vehicle  durability,  in  particular,  the 
ability  of  automobile  bumpers  to  with- 
stand likely  impacts.  The  second  hear- 
ing, scheduled  for  Blarch  10.  will  focus 
on  occupant  protection,  including  pas- 
sive restraints,  nonlacerating  wind- 
shields, side-impact  protection,  and 
improved  design  for  work  vehicles. 
The  purpose  of  these  2  days  will  be  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  what 
could  be  the  optimum  offerings  in 
safety  protection.  The  3d  day.  sched- 
uled for  Iidarch  11, 1  will  invite  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the 
major  automobile  manufacturers,  and 
leading  insurance  companies  to  sug- 
gest positive  new  ideas  on  what  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry might  do  to  get  this  technology 
into  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
these  hearings  will  provide  a  forum  for 
creative  thought  and  lead  to  some  pro- 
ductive new  initiatives.  And,  to  get  the 
ball  rolling,  I  am  today  forwarding  one 
proposal.  It  is  a  proposal  I  first  made 
in  the  last  Congress,  and  is  one  which 
I  believe  will  expedite  the  affordabil- 
ity  and  avaUability  of  a  lifesaving  pas- 
sive restraint  technology— the  airbag. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Gortoh,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  encourage 
the  installation  of  airbags  by  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers 
through  two  uses  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

First,  it  would  allow  automobUe 
manufacturers  to  claim  a  refimdable 
tax  credit  to  pay  for  the  installation  of 
airbags  in  1984  and  on  later  model 
year  automobiles. 

Second,  it  would  levy  an  excise  tax 
on  sales  of  new  automobiles  which  do 
not  employ  this  lifesaving  technology. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  meet 
the  major  economic  objections  which 
are  made  to  installation  of  airbags. 
These  objections  are  that  the  costs  of 
airbags  would  be  unfairly  Imposed  on 
an  already  hard  pressed  auto  industry, 
and  that  consumers  would  resist 
buying  more  expensive,  airbag- 
equlpped  cars. 

The  bill  I  am  reintroducing  today 
would  reallocate  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting this  new  technology  to  the 
Federal  Government  which,  in  strict 
economic  terms,  has  an  incentive  to 
bear  these  costs.  The  Government 
would  ultimately  realize  a  net  savings 
of  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  through 
the  use  of  airbags.  Of  the  $6  bilUon 


loss  the  Federal  Government  now  ab- 
sorbs each  year  from  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents, the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  estimates  that 
nearly  $3.8  billion  could  be  saved  if 
airbags  were  in  broad  use.  Since  this 
legislation  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  only  about  $2.6  million  if 
all  1984  model-year  cars  were  manu- 
factured with  airbags.  it  would  result 
in  a  net  savings  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars per  year  once  airbags  became  com- 
monplace. 

Moreover,  the  savings  may  be  even 
greater  than  these  projections  suggest 
NHTSA  is  concerned  that,  due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  shift 
to  smaller  cars,  traffic  fatalities  may 
increase  to  as  many  as  70.000  per  year 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Certainly 
these  grim  statistics  make  it  even 
clearer  that  the  Government  stands  to 
economically  benefit  from  efforts  to 
make  cars  safer. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
in  addition  to  the  incentive  which  this 
legislation  would  itself  provide,  there 
would  be  significant  insurance  incen- 
tives available  In  the  form  of  reduced 
premiums  for  airbag-equipped  cars. 
During  the  last  Congress  I  wrote  to  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Nation's  leading  insiir- 
ers,  and  they  informed  me  that  their 
companies  offer  discounts  of  as  much 
as  30  percent  for  cars  with  airbags. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  proposal 
will  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress,  and  will  be  only  the  first  of 
many  efforts  by  both  Government  and 
Industry  to  expedite  the  availability  of 
proven  safety  technology  to  consiun- 
ers  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.477 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov»e  of 
RepreaentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aMsembled,  That  part  I 
of  subchapter  A  of  ch^ter  32  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to  motor 
vehicle  excise  taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


-8BC  MM.  FAILURE  TO  INSTALL  AIRBAGS. 

"(a)  iMPOsmoH  Of  Tax.— There  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer  of 
each  1984  or  later  model  year  passenger 
automobUe  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  by  such  manufacturer  with  respect  to 
which  a  qualified  automatic  safety  airbag 
has  not  been  InstaUed  a  tax  of  $300. 

"(b)  Dtmnxioiia— For  purposes  of  this 
section—  

"(1)  QUAUnXD  AUTOMATIC  SARTT  AMBAO.— 

The  term  qualified  automatic  safety  airbag' 
means  an  automatic  safety  airbag  which 
meets  requirements  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  passenger 
automobUe  occupant  passive  restraints. 

"(2)  PASsxnon  ADTomnJt  ahd  makutac- 
Tomra.— The  terms  'passenger  automobUe' 
and  'manufacturer'  have  the  meanings  given 
such  terms  by  paragraphs  (3)  and  (8),  re- 
spectively, of  secUon  601  of  the  Motor  Vehi- 


cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15 
UAC.  2001). 

"(8)  MooB.  TEAK.— The  term  'model  year' 
has  the  meantpg  given  such  term  by  section 
4064(bK4).". 

(bXl)  fi^bsectlon  (d)  of  section  1016  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  reduction  In  basis  of 
automobUe  oa  which  gas  gusler  tax  was  im- 
posed) Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  4068"  after  "4064" 
each  place  it  appears,  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  Airbag  Tax"  after 
"Oas  Ousler  Tax"  in  the  heading  thereof. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4231  of  such  Code  (relating  to  cer- 
tain tax-free  sales)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  4065"  after  "4064". 

(3)  Section  4293  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exemption  for  United  States  and  posses 
sions)  Is  amended  by  inserting  ".  4065." 
after  "4064". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  6416(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax 
payments  considered  overpayments  In  the 
case  of  specified  uses  and  resales)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "or  4065"  after  "4064". 

(5)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4217  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  leases)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  4065"  after  "4064" 
each  place  it  appean  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  thereof. 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  total  airbag  tax"  after 
"total  gas  gusler  tax"  each  place  it  appean 
in  paragri«>h  (2).  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Total  airbao  tax.— The  term  'total 
airbag  tax'  means  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4065. ".  ^     ^ 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  or  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  32  of  such  Code  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  Item: 

"Sec.  4065.  FaUure  to  Install  alibags.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  1984  and  Ut«r 
model  year  automobUes  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 4065(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19*4).  „,    ,      ^ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chi«>ter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credlU  aUow- 
able)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  section  45  of  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SEC  44H.  CREDrr  TO  AUTOMOBILE  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS  FOR  INSTALLATION  OF  AIRBAGS. 

"(a)  Credit  Allowed.— In  the  case  of  a 
manufacturer  of  1984  model  year  or  later 
passenger  automobUes.  there  shaU  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(1)  $300.  multlpUed  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  passenger  auto- 
mobUes which- 

"(A)  are  manufactured  In  the  Uniiea 
States  by  such  manufacturer,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  such  manufac- 
turer has  InstaUed  an  automaUc  safety 
airbag  which  meets  requirements  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon 
for  passenger  automobUe  occu[>ant  passive 

restraints.  ,  ^^, 

"(b)  Defihitioks.- For  purposes  of  this 

section— 

"(1)  PaSSENCEK  automobile  and  MAITOFAC- 

TUHER.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'passenger  automobUe'  and  'manufac- 
turer' have  the  meanings  given  such  terms 
by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (8),  respecUvely.  of 
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Committee  on  Governmental 


bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
to  provide  for  interfund 
and  for  other  purposes;  to 
on  Finance. 


Comm:  btee 

REMOVAL  or  SOCIAL  SXCTntrTT  TRUST  FUITOS 
PROM  UMIPIES  BUDGET  AlfD  INTERrUIfS  BOR- 
ROWUIC  PR  >VISIOMS 

•  Mr.  RIE  3LE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introdu  cing  legislation  similar  to  S. 
1669  which  I  introduced  on  September 
1981,  luring  the  97th  Congress. 
This  legisl  ition  is  designed  to  address 
the  financ  al  difficulties  of  the  social 
security  sy  stem.  I  proposed  2  years  ago 
and  am  ajain  proposing  today  four 
major  ref <  rms  in  the  social  security 
ui  effort  to  prevent  unnec- 
essary berefit  reductions  in  order  to 
reduce  thd  Federal  deficit.  While  S. 
not  considered  during  the 
nevertheless  its  four 
were  contained  in  the 
recent  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Coi^mission  on  Social  Security 
Reform. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  again 
proposing: 


First,  would  remove  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  from  the  imlfied  Fed- 
eral budget,  so  that  social  security  rev- 
enues caiuiot  be  applied  toward  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deficit. 

Second,  would  continue  the  provi- 
sions of  current  law  permitting  inter- 
fund borrowing  among  the  three 
major  trust  fimds. 

Third,  would  enlarge  the  social  secu- 
rity board  of  trustees  with  the  objec- 
tive of  insuring  that  its  membership 
more  adequately  represents  the  inter- 
est of  employers,  employees,  and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Fourth,  and  finally.  S.  478  would 
provide  for  crediting  outstanding 
checks  to  the  social  seciu-ity  trust  f  imd 
if  they  are  not  negotiated  within  1 
year  of  the  date  they  were  issued. 

REMOVING  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROM  THE  UNIFIED 
BUDGET 

My  bill  removes  the  social  security 
trust  funds  from  the  unified  Federal 
budget  and  assures  that  they  are  kept 
separate  and  apart,  so  that  their  fi- 
nancial integrity  can  be  clearly  imder- 
stood  and  carefully  monitored.  This 
will  remove  the  temptation  to  use  the 
social  security  trust  funds  to  disguise, 
on  paper,  the  deficits  in  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

Furthermore,  my  proposal  to  sepa- 
rate social  security  from  the  unified 
budget  is  far  more  flexible  than  simi- 
lar proposals  in  that  in  addition  to  re- 
moving the  old  age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance (OASI).  disability  insurance 
(DI)  and  hospital  insurance  (HI)  from 
the  imified  Federal  budget  this  meas- 
ure would  require  separate  reporting 
of  the  supplemental  medical  insurance 
(SMI)  fund.  This  is  important  because 
it  allows  greater  latitude  in  designing 
new  fimding  mechanisms  for  our  Na- 
tion's retirement  and  health  programs. 

It  is  imperative,  In  my  judgment, 
that  we  move  swiftly  to  separate  social 
security  from  the  imified  budget.  One 
need  only  review  the  events  of  the  last 
2  years  to  see  this  judgment  borne  out. 
In  May  1981,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion unveiled  a  package  of  massive  and 
unprecedented  cuts  in  social  security, 
whose  magnitude  went  far  beyond 
ansrthing  reasonably  needed  to  protect 
the  safety  of  the  social  security  trust 
fimds.  The  administration's  proposal 
would  have  built  up  substantial  re- 
serves in  the  social  security  trust 
funds  which  would  be  applied  toward 
helping  the  administration  meet  its 
promise  of  a  balanced  budget.  That 
same  year  we  saw  the  reconciliation 
bill— an  arm  of  the  budget  process- 
used  as  the  vehicle  for  elimination  the 
minimum  social  security  benefit  and 
making  other  reductions  in  the  pro- 
gram. Also,  last  year  during  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  resolution,  further 
attempts  were  made  to  enact  unspeci- 
fied cuts  of  $40  billion  out  of  the  social 
security  system.  These  cuts  would 
have  helped  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
without  any  assurances  that  social  se- 


curity benefits  would  not  be  cut 
beyond  what  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  system's  financial  integri- 
ty. 

These  recent  events  make  it  clear 
that  social  security  must  be  protected 
against  being  used  to  meet  short-term 
budgetary  goals  of  this  or  any  other 
administration.  The  best  and  surest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  eliminate  the 
temptation  presented  by  our  current 
accoimting  system,  by  removing  social 
security  entirely  from  the  unified 
budget. 

INTERFUND  BORROWING 

My  bill  would  also  provide  for  a  per- 
manent extension  of  the  current  law 
which  allows  for  Interfund  borrowing 
among  the  OASI.  DI  and  HI  funds. 
These  three  funds  are  financed  by 
social  security  tax  revenues.  The  allo- 
cation of  the  social  security  tax  among 
the  three  trust  fimds  is  set  by  law.  In 
October  1980.  Congress  initiated  a 
temporary  reallocation  of  revenues 
from  the  DI  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  1980  and  1981.  to  meet  the  un- 
expected financing  difficulties  faced 
by  the  OASI  fund  caused  by  the  un- 
usual economic  circumstances  of 
recent  years.  During  1981,  it  became 
increasingly  clear  that  interfund  bor- 
rowing would  continue  to  be  needed  to 
stabilize  the  system's  financing  situa- 
tion, and  Congress  authorized  inter- 
fund borrowing  among  the  OASI,  DI. 
and  HI  funds,  with  a  stipulation  that 
the  loans  be  repaid  with  interest.  Bor- 
rowing was  authorized  so  that  benefits 
could  be  paid  through  June  1983. 
Absent  further  legislation,  this  au- 
thority will  expire  in  June  and  the 
OASI  fund  will  be  unable  to  pay  bene- 
fits on  time  in  July. 

Given  the  unpredictable  nature  of 
our  economy  and  the  equally  unpre- 
dictable effect  our  economy  has  on  the 
financial  situation  of  the  social  securi- 
ty trust  funds,  it  only  seems  reasona- 
ble that  we  should  make  permanent 
provisions  which  allow  interfund  bor- 
rowing among  the  OASI,  DI,  and  HI 
funds.  This  Is  important  because  it 
protects  beneficiaries  against  sudden 
and  devastating  reductions  in  benefits 
while  allowing  policymakers  flexibility 
in  reacting  to  unforeseen  events. 

ENLARGING  THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES 

Today,  social  security  is  governed  by 
three  trustees,  all  of  whom  are  Cabi- 
net officers  of  the  administration:  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  We  must 
establish  a  new,  independent  Social 
Security  Board  of  Trustees  which  also 
includes  private  members  whose  only 
purpose  and  charge  Is  to  fully  protect 
and  wisely  manage  the  social  security 
trust  funds.  Such  a  new  Independent 
Board  of  Trustees  could  prevent 
abuses  of  the  system— and  help  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  return  on 
investments  commensurate  with  the 


safety  of  the  trust  funds.  To  this  end, 
my  bill  would  enlarge  the  present 
Board  of  Trustees  by  adding  four  new 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  on  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Each  trustee  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  4-year  term.  One  would  be 
a  representative  of  contributing  em- 
ployers; one  would  represent  contrib- 
uting employees;  one  would  represent 
beneficiaries;  and  one  would  be  an  in- 
dividual with  skills  and  experience  in 
the  investment  field. 

CREDITING  UNNEGOTIATED  CHECKS 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  my  bill  would 
provide  for  crediting  outstanding 
checks  to  the  trust  funds  if  they 
remain  unnegotiated  for  a  year  or 
more.  Under  current  accounting  proce- 
dures, the  Treasury  does  not  credit 
the  social  security  trust  funds  for  un- 
negotiated checks.  The  money  to  cover 
these  unnegotiated  checlts  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  trust  funds  at  the 
time  the  checks  are  issued,  but  is 
never  returned  to  the  trust  fund,  no 
matter  how  many  years  pass  after  the 
original  issuance  of  the  checks.  My  bill 
would  provide  that  the  trust  funds  be 
credited  when  a  check  remains  unne- 
gotiated for  a  year  or  more,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  that  the  check 
itself  remains  negotiable. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  S.  478. 1 
am  also  introducing  S.  479  which  is 
section  4  in  S.  478  designed  to  remove 
the  social  security  trust  fund  from  the 
unified  budget.  The  reason  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  provision  as  a  separate  bill 
is  to  highlight  the  significance  it  plays 
in  any  series  of  proposals  designed  to 
reform  the  social  security  system. 
Even  through  a  majority  of  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  recommended  sepa- 
rating the  social  security  system  from 
the  unified  budget  this  recommenda- 
tion was  not  included  in  S.  1.  the  legis- 
lation designed  to  implement  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations.  Therefore 
in  addition  to  introducing  this  provi- 
sion as  a  separate  bill  I  am  also  offer- 
ing an  amendment  for  printing  to  S.  1 
(Senate  amendment  No.  3)  providing 
for  the  removal  of  social  security  from 
the  unified  budget.  Clearly  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  forever 
remove  partisan  politics  from  our  Na- 
tion's retirement  and  disability  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blUs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  478 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  A 
of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


"REMOVAL  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 
FROM  UNIFIED  BUDGET 

"Sec.  1136.  (a)  The  receipU  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  taxes  imposed  under  sec- 
tions 1401,  3101,  and  3111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  tJnited 
States  Government,  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  general  limitation  imposed  by  statute 
on  expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget 
outlays)  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  provision  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (other  than  title  X  thereof  re- 
lating to  impoundment  control). 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983.  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
requests  for  new  budget  authority  and  esti- 
mates of  outlays  and  revenues  for  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  which  are  separate  from  the  re- 
quests for  new  budget  authority  and  esti- 
mates of  outlays  and  revenues  included  in 
the  Budget  submitted  under  section  1105  of 
title  31,  UrUted  States  Code,  for  aU  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Government  for 
each  fiscal  year.  The  budget  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  submitted  under  such  section 
1105  shall  not  contain  any  requests  for  new 
budget  authority  or  any  estimates  of  out- 
lays or  revenues  with  respect  to  such  Trust 
Fund. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Congress,  in  considering  any  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  under  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1983.  shaU  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  budget  outlays, 
the  recommended  level  of  revenues,  and 
such  other  matters  as  are  specified  in  title 
III  of  such  Act,  for  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  sepa- 
rately from  the  provisions  Included  in  any 
such  concurrent  resolution  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  for  all  other  functions  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government.  Any  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  any  such  fiscal 
year  shall  not  Include  in  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  total 
outlays  required  under  section  301(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  and  the  estimates  of  total  new 
budget  authority  and  total  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  required  under 
section  301(a)(2)  of  such  Act,  any  amounts 
attributable  to  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  such  Trust  Fund.  Any  reconciliation  bill 
or  resolution  required  under  such  Act  shall 
not  Include  any  provision  relating  to 
amounts  paid  or  appropriated  Into,  or  paid 
out  of,  such  Trust  Fund. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  In  preparing  any 
statement  of  expenditures  by  the  Govern- 
ment required  by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1983.  shall  pre- 
pare statements  of  expenditures  for  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  which  are  separate  from  sUte- 
ments  of  expenditures  for  all  other  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Government.  Any 
statement  of  expenditures  for  all  functions 
and  activities  of  the  Government  shall  not 
include  any  amounts  attributable  to  such 
Trust  Fund. 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 


"(1)  the  term  'budget  outlays'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  3(aKl)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974; 

"(2)  the  term  'budget  authority'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  In  section  3(a)(2)  of  such 
Act;  and 

"(3)  the  term  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget'  has  the  same  meaning  as  In  sec- 
tion 3(a)(4)  of  such  Act.". 

S.  479 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983". 

INTERFtTND  BORROWING 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  201(1X1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"prior  to  January  1983". 

(b)  Section  i817(j)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strilting  out  "prior  to  January  1983". 

EXPANSION  OP  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  '(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(E).  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  paragraph  (2) 
above"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
paragraph (B)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  aU  ex  offi- 
cio" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  all  ex 
officio,  and  four  individuals  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  four  Individuals  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  terms  of  four 
years,  beginning  in  1982.  The  four  individ- 
uals shall  be — 

"(i)  one  representative  of  employers; 

"(li)  one  representative  of  employees; 

••(Hi)  one  representative  of  Individuals  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  this  title;  and 

••(Iv)  one  Individual  who  is  highly  quali- 
fied in  the  field  of  management  of  invest- 
ment funds. 

•'(B)  Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
as  original  appointments,  and  any  Individual 
so  appointed  shall  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  predecessor. 

"(C)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees who  is  not  a  full-time  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  entitled  to  per 
diem  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  more  than  the  current 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
traveltlme)  during  which  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Board,  and  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  aUowed,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  In  the  performance  of  service  for 
the  Board,  travel  expenses  (Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  In  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 
In  the  Government  service  are  allowed  ex- 
penses under  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.". 
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(a)  The  receipts  and  dlsburse- 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Fund,  the  Federal  DisabU- 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  re- 
the  taxes  imposed  under  sec- 
and  3111  of  the  Internal 
of  19M.  shall  not  be  included 
of  the  budget  of  the  United 
Oovetnment,  shall  be  exempt  from 
limitation  imposed  by  statute 
and  net  lending  (budget 
United  States,  and  shall  not 
any  provision  of  the  Congres- 
and  Impoundment  Control 
other  than  UUe  X  thereof  re- 
control). 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
30,   1M3.   the  President 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
budget  authority  and  esti- 
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Medical     Insurance 
rhich  are  separate  from  the  re- 
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of  the  Oovemment  for 
:  ear.  The  budget  for  any  such 
lubmltted  under  such  secUon 
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authority  or  any  estimates  of  out- 
reveiues  with  respect  to  such  Trust 
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level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  total 
outlays  required  under  secUon  301(aKl)  of 
such  Act  and  the  estimates  of  total  new 
budget  authority  and  total  outlays  for  each 
major  funcUonal  category  required  under 
secUon  301(a)(2)  of  such  Act.  any  amounts 
attributable  to  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  such  Trust  Fund.  Any  reconciliation  bill 
or  leaoluUon  required  under  such  Act  shall 
not  include  any  provision  relating  to 
amounts  paid  or  appropriated  Into,  or  paid 
out  of,  such  Trust  Fund. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  preparing  any 
statement  of  expenditures  by  the  Oovem- 
ment required  by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1983,  shall  pre- 
pare statements  of  expenditures  for  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insiumce 
Trust  Fund  which  are  separate  from  state- 
ments of  expenditures  for  all  other  func- 
tions and  acUviUes  of  the  Oovemment.  Any 
statement  of  expenditures  for  all  funcUons 
and  acUviUes  of  the  Oovemment  shall  not 
include  any  amounts  attributable  to  such 
Trust  Fund. 
"(d)  For  piui>oses  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  'budget  outlays'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  3(aKl)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974: 

"(2)  the  term  'budget  authority'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  3(a)(2)  of  such 
Act;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  sec- 
tion 3(aK4)  of  such  Act.". 

mnncoTiATED  social  secttritt  chbcks 
Sec  S.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (1)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(mKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  implement  procedures  to  permit  the 
identificaUon  of  each  check  for  benefits 
issued  under  this  title  that  has  not  been 
presented  for  payment  for  the  close  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day  following 
the  date  of  its  issuance. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
on  a  monthly  basis,  credit  whichever  of  the 
Trust  Funds  is  appropriate  for  the  amount 
of  all  benefit  checks  drawn  on  such  Trust 
Fund  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  previously  but  not  presented  for 
payment  and  not  previously  credited  to  the 
Trust  Fund. 

"(3)  If  a  benefit  check  is  presented  for 
payment  to  the  Treasury,  the  amount 
thereof  having  been  previously  credited  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  to  one  of  the  Trust 
Funds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
nevertheless  pay  such  check,  if  otherwise 
proper,  recharge  such  Trust  Fund,  and 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

"(4)  A  benefit  check  bearing  a  current 
date  may  be  Issued  to  an  Individual  who  did 
not  negotiate  the  original  benefit  check  and 
who  surrenders  such  check  for  cancellation 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
it  Is  necessary  to  effect  proper  payment  of 
benefits.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  benefit 
checks  Issued  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(cKl)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  crediting  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  to 
the  Federal  Disability  Insiu«nce  Trust 
Fund,  as  appropriate,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  such  funds  in  the 


total  amounts  of  all  unnegoUated  benefit 
checks.  After  the  amounts  authorised  by 
this  subsection  have  been  appropriated  and 
credited  to  the  Trust  Funds,  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  secUon  201(m) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
secUon  (a))  shall  be  applicable  to  unnegoU- 
ated benefit  checks. 

(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"unnegotiated  benefit  checks"  means  the 
checks  drawn  on  the  United  SUtes  Treas- 
ury, in  payment  of  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  which  remain  unne- 
gotiated after  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
fifth  day  following  the  date  on  which  they 
were  issued,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
include  any  benefit  check  to  which  the 
amendment  made  by  sutaaecUon  (a)  ap- 
plies.* 


By  Bfr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  480.  A  bill  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  civil  land  remote  sensing  space  sat- 
ellite systems  and  meteorological  sat- 
ellite systems  to  the  private  sector,  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

SATKLLITX  STSRlfS  PROTBCTIOH  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  require  congressional  authoriza- 
tion before  the  Oovemment  weather 
satellite  (Metsat)  or  the  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  (Landsat)  system  can 
be  turned  over  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion. 

I  am  not  introducing  this  legislation 
with  the  intent  of  prohibiting  such  a 
transfer  at  all  costs.  Whenever  private 
enterprise  can  responsibly  and  effec- 
tively assume  control  of  Government 
operations,  the  transfer  should  be 
made.  But  I  believe  Congress  should 
assume  responsibility  to  insure  that 
these  elements  are  included  in  any 
proposed  transfer.  Some  of  my  specific 
concerns  about  commercialization  of 
Oovemment  satellite  systems  include: 

COST  SAVIIf  GS 

There  are  legitimate  argimients  that 
commercialization  of  the  weather  and 
land  remote  sensing  satellite  systems 
will  cost  the  Government  more  money 
than  it  will  save. 

MOHOPOLIZATIOIf 

Some  of  the  proposals  under  consid- 
eration involve  heavy  Oovemment 
subsidization  of  a  single  company. 
Both  the  Landsat  and  the  Metsat  op- 
erations now  have  a  virtual  monopoly 
in  their  respective  markets.  This 
would  put  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion of  subsidizing  monopolies— a  curi- 
ous development  in  a  program  de- 
signed to  encourage  private  enterprise. 
Excessive  subsidization  of  private  en- 
terprise encourages,  rather  than  elimi- 
nates, wasteful  Oovemment  spending. 

SKXVICE  TO  TRX  PTTBLIC 

We  must  make  certain  that  vital 
weather  information  and  services  to 
the  public  are  not  Jeopardized  by  com- 
mercialization of  the  weather  satellite 
system.  Millions  of  Americans  rely  on 
Oovemment  weather  services  for  their 
safety  and  economic  well-being.  It  Is 


imperative  that  this  kind  of  service  be 
guaranteed  and  open  to  the  public. 

POHKIGH  RILATIOHS 

There  is  a  host  of  complex  intema- 
tional  information  agreements  be- 
tween countries  regarding  the  weather 
satellites  (Metsat)  that  must  be  recon- 
ciled, and  the  foreign  market  in  land 
remote  sensing  is  Just  beginning  to 
take  form.  Consequently,  there  are 
many  arrangements  to  be  worked  out 
before  program  transfers  can  be  made. 

SCIENCE  INPORMATIOII 

Much  of  the  Information  now  ob- 
tained by  the  Metsat  and  Landsat  pro- 
grams is  invaluable  to  the  scientific 
world  and  Oovemment  information 
services.  But  most  of  this  data  is  not 
yet  marketable  in  the  private  sector. 
Also,  the  long-term  investment  costs 
required  to  obtain  and  utilize  the  data 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  pri- 
vate business  to  absorb  in  the  short 
run.  Nonprofitable  processing  oper- 
ations would  be  lost.  As  technology  ad- 
vances, this  information  will  become 
more  cost  effective  in  private  industry. 
Until  that  time,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  continued  processing  of 
the  data  now  acquired  through  both 
of  these  systems.  To  discontinue  any 
of  this  data  flow  now  would  both 
retard  technological  development  and 
leave  an  empirical  void  that  could 
never  be  filled. 


EKPLOYVxirr 

It  is  possible  that  many  Oovemment 
employees  would  lose  their  Jobs  as  a 
result  of  commercialization.  Although 
it  Is  tme  that  some  of  these  positions 
would  be  replaced  in  the  private 
sector,  almost  definitely  there  would 
be  a  net  decrease  in  employment.  It 
would  be  hard  to  Justify  a  proposal 
that  eliminates  Jobs,  costs  the  Oovem- 
ment additional  money,  and  hands 
ready-made  monopolies  over  to  a 
single  corporation. 

These  are  Just  several  of  the  con- 
cerns I  have  regarding  this  proposal.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  that  I  am  not 
necessarily  against  any  type  of  com- 
mercialization transfer.  I  Just  want  to 
make  certain  that  such  a  transfer  con- 
tains the  necessary  elements  to  guar- 
antee its  intended  purposes  of  cost 
savings  and  would  provide  a  free  en- 
terprise market  system  that  is  fair  and 
equitable.  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  make  certain  that  these  ele- 
ments are  contained  In  any  proposal 
before  a  commercialization  transfer  is 
made. 

That  is.  indeed,  a  very  complex  and 
complicated  issue.  I  think  that  It  is 
very  Important  that  Congress  allow 
Itself  the  opportunity  to  fully  consider 
and  debate  the  issue  before  we  give 
away  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  tech- 
nology and  equipment,  and  at  the 
same  time  nm  the  risk  of  higher  costs, 
loss  of  employment,  declining  technol- 
ogy, and  dlnUnished  service. 


Mr.  President,  this  vitally  Important 
issue  deserves  close  scrutiny  by  Con- 
gress before  we  decide  to  turn  power- 
ful monopolies  over  to  a  single  corpo- 
ration. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  support  of  this  bill.  Its 
passage  will  help  insure  the  safety  and 
viability  of  our  satellite  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  February  9,  1983.  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro  following  my  remarks  and  the 
text  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  480 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congnu  auembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  201  of  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnistraUon  Au- 
thorization Act.  1983,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  not  transfer  the  ownership  or 
management  of  any  civil  land  remote  sens- 
ing space  sateUite  system  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  or  meterologlcal 
satellite  system  and  associated  ground 
system  equipment  unless.  In  addiUon  to  any 
other  requirement  of  such  law— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  des- 
ignee has  presented,  in  writing,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUUves 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtion  of  the  Senate,  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  proposed  transfer,  and 

(2)  the  Congress  thereafter  approves  such 
transfer  by  law. 


The  same  photograph  also  took  in  the  • 
entire  city  of  Baltimore,  parts  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  made  Ute  Capital  Beltway  in 
Virginia  distinguishable  from  the  same  road 
in  Maryland  because  of  the  paving  material: 
concrete  in  Maryland  and  asphalt  in  Virgin- 
ia. Office  buildings  with  gravel  roofs  could 
be  distinguished  from  office  buildings  with 
metal  roofs. 

Fall-colored  trees  were  distinguishable 
from  trees  that  were  stiU  green.  SUt  and 
sediment  pouring  from  rivers  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  were  so  discernible  that  scien- 
tlsU  could  tell  if  they  were  polluted  with 
chemicals.  SdentisU  could  also  see  whether 
smoke  pouring  from  factories  was  polluted. 

The  satellite's  scanners  detected  changes 
in  the  clay  minerals  near  the  Earth's  sur- 
face that  often  are  telltale  clues  to  the 
whereabouts  of  buried  mineral  deposits. 

Mark  Settle,  Ijn'*— *  program  scientist, 
said.  "It's  going  to  be  a  great  boon  to  geolo- 
gists. This  satellite  can  even  discriminate 
the  ages  of  most  rocks  on  the  Earth." 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  9. 19831 

Lamdsat  4  Photos  Show  Tiht  Drails 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

The  Landsat  4  satellite  Is  returning  the 
best  photographs  of  Earth  ever  taken  from 
space,  providing  geologists,  farmers  and  en- 
vironmentalists with  new  inf ormaUon  about 
mineral  deposit,  crop  yields  and  sources  of 
air  and  water  polluUon. 

The  photographs  being  beamed  back  by 
Landsat  4.  which  was  put  into  orbit  last  fall, 
have  10  times  the  clarity  of  the  three  previ- 
ous Landsats.  which  were  launched  in  1972. 
197S  and  1978.  From  an  alUtude  of  438 
miles,  the  new  Landsat  also  can  distinguish 
four  times  as  many  shades  of  color,  such  as 
the  subUe  color  difference  between  snow 
and  clouds,  and  with  ito  three  infrared  cam- 
eras can  identify  obJeeU  on  the  ground  by 
gauging  temperattire  differences. 

"Our  new  Landsat  can  distinguish  very 
nicely  between  rice  fields  and  soybean  fields 
that  Ue  right  next  to  each  other."  ^Hncent 
Salomonson.  Landsat  project  sdentist  at  the 
Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  told  a  news 
conference  yesterday.  "The  older  satellites 
could  never  do  that." 

Landsat  4's  seven  cameras  (compared  with 
four  on  the  older  LandsaU)  can  resolve  de- 
tails on  Earth  that  are  no  more  than  90  feet 
wide,  meaning  they  can  pick  out  individual 
buildings  and  landmarks  in  any  city.  In  a 
photograph  of  Washington  displayed  at  the 
news  conference,  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  Capitol,  the  'Hdal  Basin,  the  Re- 
flecting Pool  and  the  Pentagon  could  be  dis- 
cemed  easily  with  the  nalwd  eye. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  pro- 
grams providing  Job  training  for  cer- 
tain individuals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  oxDiT  roa  comaiBUTioiis  to  job 
TSAnmra  raooaAMS 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  to  provide 
certain  tax  credits  for  Job  training.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  SUtes  should 
be    governments    which    experiment 
with  programs  which,  when  proven 
succemful.  can  be  adopted  as  national 
programs.  This  legislation  actually  has 
been  tested  successfully  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  other  States.  Pennsylvania  en- 
acted the  first  of  these  State  business 
tax  credit  programs,  called  neighbor- 
hood assistance  programs,  in  1967,  and 
during  the  next  decade.  Indiana.  Mis- 
souri,   and   Delaware    followed    suit 
More  recenUy.  Michigan.  Florida,  and 
Virginia  began  a  similar  use  of  tax 
credit   Incentives   on   State   business 
taxes  to  promote  Job  training  and 
community  development  and  to  im- 
prove living  conditions.  As  recently  as 
this  spring,  Wisconsin  passed  legisla- 
tion providing  tax  credits  to  enhance 
the  financing  of  economic  develop- 
ment projects  operated  by  community 
organizations.  And  at  least  22  other 
States  are  considering  tax  incentive 
meastires  focusing  specifically  on  the 
needs  of  distressed  neighborhoods  and 
communities. 

Although  these  tax  incentive  pro- 
grams vary  from  SUte  to  State,  the 
enabling  statutes  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  Neighborhood  Assistance 
Acts  (NAA's)  and  the  resulting  activi- 
ties are  known  as  neighborhood  assist- 
ance programs  (NAP'S).  The  evident 
popularity  of  the  neighborhood  assist- 
ance tax  credit  approach  Ues  In  Its 
operational  simplicity.  In  the  typical 
program,  a  business  receives  a  tax 
credit  under  State  law  for  investing  in 
or  contributing  to  approved  projects 
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which  imi  »rove  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  low-income  central  city 
neighborh  >ods  or  rural  areas.  Activl- 
Ues  for  wl  lich  tax  incentives  are  pro- 
vided incli  ide  a  variety  of  services,  as 
well  as  job  training. 

Undoubtedly,  the  popularity  of  the 
neighborh  >od  assistance  tax  credit  has 
been  enhaficed  by  the  diminished  Fed- 
eral support  for  community  develop- 
ment. Thei  demise  of  Government  pro- 
grams coiipels  greater  attention  to 
private  se<  tor  soim:es  of  funds  if  such 
activities  !  re  to  continue  at  an  appre- 
ciable level.  NAP  is  designed  to  elicit 
such  supp<  trt  by  lowering  the  after  tax 
effective  c  jst  of  participation.  The  re- 
sulting in  vestment  can  directly  sup- 
port a  pro  ect,  or  it  can  be  a  non-Fed- 
eral mate!  for  Federal  or  State  assist- 
ance. In  ft  ct.  when  a  corporate  contri- 
bution is  nade  a  State  neighborhood 
assistance  program,  I  understand 
there  is  a  slight  revenue  gain  to  the 
Federal  Ti  easury. 

For  exai  iple,  Philadelphia  area  busi- 
nessmen ind  civic  leaders  have  been 
encourage  1  by  the  Pennsylvania 
neighborh  x>d  assistance  program  to 
contribute  to  three  high  school  acade- 
mies train  ng  young  people  in  applied 
electric  sci  ence,  automobile  repair,  and 
business  s  dlls.  Students  who  at  the 
time  of  c  nrollment  often  show  less 
than  aveiage  promise  are  provided 
this  specii  lized  training  at  public  high 
school  site  s. 

Business  leaders  believe  this  pro- 
gram is  ar  important  Philadelphia  Job 
training  activity.  Many  students 
thought  t<  I  be  below  average  achievers 
have  developed  during  the  training 
highly  marketable  job  skills.  Dropout 
rates  are  i  fraction  of  those  of  regular 
high  scho<  »1  programs  and  the  gradua- 
tion rate  i ;  double.  The  involvement  of 
local  bus:  nessmen  in  the  nonprofit 
corporatic  [IS  operating  the  program 
has  helpe  I  assure  placement  opportu- 
nities for  hose  who  complete  the  pro- 
gram. Ov<  r  90  percent  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  p  aced  in  jobs.  The  nonprofit 
corporatic  n  operating  these  three  pro- 
grams dc  not  accept  grants  from 
public  age  icies.  On  February  23,  1982. 
I  personal  iy  visited  the  electric  acade- 
my and  osserved  the  school  in  oper- 
ation. I  vas  much  impressed  with 
what  I  saw.  Other  witnesses  will  tell 
you  more  ibout  this  program. 

This  bil  would  establish  a  similar, 
though  CO  nsiderably  more  limited,  na- 
tional ve 'sion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
neighborti  ood  assistance  program  for 
job  tralnli  ig  to  allow  a  credit  of  20  per- 
cent again  st  contributions  to  programs 
providing  ob  training  for  handicapped 
and  econ<  mlcally  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals. 1  tiis  credit,  plus  the  already 
authorize*  i  Federal  deduction,  in  most 
cases  will  represent  about  a  one-third 
net  cost  to  the  contributing  corpora- 
tion. 

Each  training  program  would  be  de- 
veloped by  qualified  nonprofit  organi- 


zations and  certified  by  the  regional 
Office  of  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  providing  job  training  solely 
to  handicapped  persons,  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals,  or  workers 
with  obsolete  skills.  Private  corpora- 
tions would  contribute  the  training 
fimds.  Unlike  most  programs  of  this 
type,  there  are  virtually  no  adminis- 
tration costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  all  of  the  contributed  funds 
remain  in  the  local  community.  There 
is  no  expensive  corps  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats to  take  a  cut  from  these 
funds  as  they  flow  from  the  communi- 
ty to  Washington  and  back  again. 
Under  my  proposal,  they  never  leave 
the  local  community. 

The  maximiun  credit  available  for 
any  single  corporation  is  $250,000; 
thus  the  program  is  especially  sup- 
portive of  training  efforts  by  small- 
and  middle-sized  businesses.  The  ad- 
ministration can  regulate  the  revenue 
impact  by  controlling,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  number  of  ap- 
proved applications.  The  National  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Law  Center 
estimates  that  "the  State  experience 
(with  this  program)  suggests  that  the 
costs  of  a  Federal  program  would  be 
relatively  modest." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  America  is 
in  a  transition  phase  from  heavy  in- 
dustry to  high  technology,  thus  many 
skilled  and  dedicated  workers  are 
losing  their  Jobs  because  of  technologi- 
cal obsolescence  over  which  they  have 
little  control. 

This  bill  will  encourage  the  private 
sector  to  sponsor  the  Job  training  and 
retraining  programs  for  these  workers, 
as  well  as  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
wits  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  481 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable  against 
tax)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
44G  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  44H.  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  QUALI- 
RED  JOB-TRAINING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

"(a)  OEifCRAL  RuLT.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  qualified  Job- 
training  charitable  contributions  of  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  LmiTATIOHS.— 

"(1)       MAXIinm       DOLLAR       AXOTTKT.— The 

amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  shall 
not  exceecd  $250,000. 

"(2)   LlABIUTT  rOR  TAX.— 

"(A)  IH  GENERAL.— The  Credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  imposed 


by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  designation  than  this  section, 
other  than  credits  allowable  by  sections  31. 
39.  and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter'  shall  not  include  any  tax  treated  as 
not  imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  53(a). 
"(B)  Carryback  amd  carrtovkr  or  mnrsEO 

CREDIT. — 

"(1)  Allowahcx  op  CREorr.— If  the 
amount  of  the  credit  determined  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
limitation  provided  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this 
paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'unused  credit 
year'),  such  excess  shall  be— 

"(I)  a  Job-training  credit  carryback  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(II)  a  job-training  credit  carryover  to 
each  of  the  15  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year. 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  before  January  I. 
1982,  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  In  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carrybacic  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subclauses 
(I)  and  (ID)  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  to 
the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  In  clause  (li).  such  unused  credit 
may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to 
which  such  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

"(11)  LiMiTAXioH.- The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
clause  (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(II)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tribuUble  to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 

"(c)  DETiifiTiONS.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Qualified  job-training  charitable 
CONTRIBUTIONS.— The  term  'qualifed  job- 
training  charitable  contributions'  means  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  charitable 
contributions  to  qualifed  Job-training  orga- 
nizations. 

"(2)  Charitable  contribution.— The  term 
'charitable  contribution'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 170. 

"(3)  QuALiPiEO  job-training  organiza- 
tion.—The  term  qualified  Job-training  orga- 
nization' means  an  organization  which— 

"(A)  is  described  in  section  501(c)(3):  and 

"(B)  has  been  certified  by  the  appropriate 
regional  office  of  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  providing  Job  training  solely  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  handicapped  individ- 
uals, economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, and  displaced  worlcers. 

"(4)  Job  training.— The  term  Job  train- 
ing' means  instruction  in  vocational  and 
other  skills  necessary  to  obtain  employment 
or  a  higher  grade  of  employment. 
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"(5)  Handicapped  individoal.— The  term 
handicapped  individual'  means  any  individ- 
ual who— 

"(A)  has  a  physical  or  mental  disability 
which  for  such  Individual  constitutes  or  re- 
sults in  a  substantial  handicap  to  employ- 
ment: and 

"(B)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  or  a  higher  grade  of  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  job  training. 

•(6)  Economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
ual.—The  term  economically  disadvantaged 
individual'  means  any  individual  who— 

"(A)  receives  cash  welfare  payments  under 
a  Federal.  SUte.  or  local  welfare  program; 

"(B)  has  an  income,  for  the  6-month 
period  before  applying  for  job  training  with 
a  qualified  job-training  organization, 
which— 

•'(i)  would  have  met  the  qualifications  for 
such  welfare  payments,  or 

'(ii)  if  computed  on  an  annual  basis, 
would  not  exceed  the  poverty  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  pursuant  to  section 
673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981:  or 

••(C)  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B). 

••(7)  Displaced  worker.— The  term  'dis- 
placed worker'  means  any  individual  who— 
"(A)  Was  employed  by  an  establishment— 
•(i)  on  a  full-time  basis,  and 
"(ii)  for  at  least  1  year; 
"(B)  was  not  employed  by  such  establish- 
ment in  an  executive,  administrative,  or  pro- 
fessional capacity  (as  such  terms  are  defined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section 
13(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938);  and 
••(C)  is  currently  unemployed  because  of— 
•(i)  a  change  In  the  technology  of  such  es- 
tablishment, or 

•'(ii)  a  total  or  partial  closing  of  such  es- 
tablishment by  reason  of  competing  tech- 
nology. 

•'(8)  EsTABUSHMENT.— The  term  'establish- 
ment' means  any  factory,  plant,  facility,  or 
concern  engaged  In  the  production  of  goods 
or  services,  or  both. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 
"(1)  Aggregation  op  contributions.— 
"(A)     Controlled    group    op    corpora- 
tions.—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section— 

••(i)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(11)  the  credit  (If  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  shall  be  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  qualified  job- 
training  charitable  contributions  giving  rise 
to  the  credit. 

"(B)  Common  control.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  credit  under  this  section— 

"(1)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  Incorporated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer. 
and 

"(ii)  the  credit  (If  any)  aUowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  trade  or  business  shall 
be  its  proportionate  share  of  the  qualified 
job-training  charitable  contributions  giving 
rise  to  the  credit. 

The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 
"(2)  Allocations.— 

"(A)  Passthrough  in  the  case  op  subchap- 
ter s  corporations,  etc.— Under  regulations 


prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  nilea  similar  to 
the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 52  shall  apply.  

"(B)  Allocation  in  the  case  op  partner- 
ships.—In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  allocated  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(bKl)  Subparagr^h  (A)  of  section 
55(c)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "44H(bM2)(A),"  before  •■53(b)". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  items  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(30)  Credit  under  section  44H.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  Into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  44H,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
44H  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation.". 

(3)(A)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  limitations  on  unused  investment 
credits,  work  incentive  program  credits,  new 
employee  credite.  alcohol  fuel  credits,  for- 
eign taxes,  and  capital  losses),  as  in  effect 
for  taxable  years  beginning  with  and  after 
the  first  taxable  year  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
apply,  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under         section 

44H(bK2)(B)."  after  "440(bX2).".  and 

(ID  by  Inserting  "job-training  credits," 
after  "employee  stock  ownership  credits," 
in  the  section  heading. 

(B)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(I)  by  Inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section 
44H(bK2KB)."  after  "44<3(b)(2).",  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "job-training  credits," 
after  '•employee  stock  ownership  cREorTS," 
in  the  section  heading. 

(C)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "Job-training  credits,"  after  "employee 
stock  ownership  credits,"  In  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  383. 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  6511(dK4) 
of  such  Code  (defining  credit  carrybacJc)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carryback,  and  job-training 
credit  carryback". 

(5)  Section  6411  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
quick  refunds  in  respect  of  tentative  carry- 
back adjustments)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  employee 
stock  ownership  credit"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unused 
employee  stock  ownership  credit,  or  unused 
job-training  credit"; 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  by  a  job-training  credit 
carryback  provided  by  section  44H(b)(2)" 
after  "by  an  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  carryback  provided  In  section 
440(bK2),"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  an  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback  from"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"an  employee  stock  ownership  credit  carry- 
back, or  a  Job-training  credit  carryback 
from";  and 


(D)  by  striking  out  "research  and  experi- 
mental credit  carryback)"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  job-training 
credit  carryback,  to  an  Investment  credit 
carryback,  a  new  employee  credit  carryback, 
a  research  and  experimental  credit  carry- 
back, or  an  employee  stock  ownership  credit 
carryback)". 

(cKl)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  designation  of 
Income  tax  payments  to  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  440"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "440.  and  44H  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  440  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  44H.  Charitable  contributions  to  quaU- 
fled      job-training      organiza- 
tions.", 
(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

shaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 

December  31.  1982. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  482.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain Desert   Land   Entrymen  in   the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

RBLIEP  OP  CERTAIN  DESERT  LAND  ENTRYMEN  IN 
IDAHO 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  introducing  a  bill  to  reinstate 
desert  land  entries  in  two  projects  in 
Idaho  and  to  permit  the  entrymen  or 
their  heirs  to  complete  the  require- 
ments of  the  Desert  Land  Act  In  ac- 
cordance with  interpretations  of  that 
act  adopted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  retroactively  applied 
after  those  entries  had  been  developed 
and  the  purchase  price  had  been  paid 
to  the  United  States. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

The  situation  addressed  by  this  bill 
presents  an  issue  of  unfair  treatment 
by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  dealings  with  its  citizens.  We 
have  here  a  case  in  which  several  citi- 
zens discussed  the  development  of 
public  lands  vrith  the  Government  of- 
ficials assigned  to  administer  that  de- 
velopment work,  and  performed  their 
development  work  using  methods  sug- 
gested by  the  Government  officials 
with  whom  they  dealt,  and  which  had 
been  openly  acceptable  to  Govern- 
ment officials  in  Idaho  for  a  number 
of  years  prior  to  the  development 
work,  only  to  have  their  transactions 
later  repudiated  by  other  Government 
officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  many 
years  after  the  development  work  had 
taken  place,  based  on  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  law  developed  long  after  the 
work  had  been  completed.  As  a  result, 
forfeiture  of  the  land  they  had  devel- 
oped, and  the  money  they  had  paid  to 
the  United  States,  was  ordered  by  the 
Government.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  rectify  this  injustice  and  to  pro- 
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operators  received  mortgages  to  secure 
payment  of  the  development  costs.  As 
is  amply  shown  in  the  administrative 
records  of  the  BLM.  the  Sailor  Creek 
entrymen  were  encouraged  by  BLM 
employees  to  lease  their  entries  in 
order  to  insure  sound  farming  oper- 
ations and  a  successful  project.  The 
Black  Mesa  farm  operating  contracts 
were  made  only  after  the  BLM  issued 
its  1964  decision  in  the  Indian  Hill 
case  approving  long-term  leases  and 
mortgages  for  the  development  and 
farming  of  another  desert  entry 
project,  and  after  BLM  officials  had 
been  consulted  about  permissible  ar- 
rangements. 

The  basis  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
entries  on  both  projects  was  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  320-acre  holding 
limitation  set  forth  in  the  act.  The 
first  indication  that  the  Department 
thought  that  the  holding  limitation 
applied  to  anything  other  than  title 
transfers  came  in  an  opinion  issued  by 
the  Department  Solicitor  in  April  of 
1965.  several  months  after  final  pay- 
ment had  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States  on  the  SaQor  Creek  entries  and 
only  4  months  before  final  payment 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  on 
the  Black  Mesa  entries.  That  Solici- 
tor's opinion  was  foUowed  by  a  deci- 
sion by  Secretary  Udall,  73  IJD.  386, 
which  Interpreted  the  act  as  prohibit- 
ing leases  and  development  arrange- 
ments. This  interpretation  made  the 
holding  limitation  under  the  act  m)pll- 
cable  to  leases  by  construing  leases  to 
constitute  an  effective  transfer  of  title 
under  the  act.  The  courts  have  upheld 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  make  this 
interpretation  and  to  apply  it  retroac- 
tively to  the  entries. 

However,  the  entnnnen  were  not  ad- 
vised that  the  new  policy  would  be  ap- 
plied to  their  entries.  Moreover,  in  an- 
other 1964  decision.  71  I.D.  477,  the 
Department  had  confirmed  its  policy 
that  new  interpretations  of  public  land 
laws  would  not  be  applied  retroactive- 
ly. There  has  been  confusion  in  apply- 
ing the  new  policy  set  forth  In  Secre- 
tary Udall's  decision.  For  instance,  in 
1972,  the  Department  issued  two  pat- 
ents on  two  entries  comprising  640 
acres,  even  though  a  partnership  had 
held  both  entries  under  5-year  leases. 

In  May  1966,  for  Sailor  Creek,  and 
July  1967,  for  Black  Mesa,  almost  2 
years  after  final  payment  was  made, 
the  BLM  filed  contest  complaints 
against  the  entrymen  on  grounds  that 
they  had  violated  the  320-acre  holding 
limitation.  In  the  Sailor  Creek  case, 
the  administrative  law  Judge  who 
heard  the  testimony  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  entrymen.  However,  that  decision 
was  ovemiled  by  the  Interior  Board  of 
Land  Appeals  (IBLA)  on  the  basis  of 
its  own  interpretation  of  section  329. 
In  a  suit  for  Judicial  review,  the  U.S. 
district  court  held  that,  while  the  De- 
partment's Interpretation  of  the  act 
was  a  proper  one,  it  was  imf air  for  the 


IBLA  to  apply  that  Interpretation  ret- 
roactively to  the  entries  and  that  the 
entrymen  should  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  comply  with  the  new 
interpretation.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  reversed  the  dis- 
trict court  and  interpreted  section  329 
as  permitting  no  latitude  for  modify- 
ing contractual  arrangements  to 
comply  with  the  new  interpretations. 
A  second  appeal  was  decided  against 
the  entrymen  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari.  In  the  Black 
Mesa  case,  the  administrative  law 
Judge  and  the  IBLA  ruled  against  the 
entrymen.  The  district  court  con- 
firmed that  the  entries  must  be  for- 
feited on  the  basis  of  the  decision  by 
the  ninth  circuit  in  the  SaUor  Creek 
case.  The  district  court  decision  in  the 
Black  Mesa  case  was  affirmed  by  the 
ninth  circuit. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
relief  to  the  entrymen  from  forfeiture 
of  their  entries  resulting  from  the  ret- 
roactive application  of  the  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  act.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  entrymen  with 
an  opportunity  to  come  into  compli- 
ance with  the  new  interpretations, 
which  they  knew  nothing  about  when 
they  made  their  contracts.  Through 
the  process  of  administrative  evolu- 
tion, the  Department  now  has  taken 
the  position  that  an  individual  entry- 
man  "must  participate  actively  in  the 
reclamation  and  cultivation  of  his 
entry."  The  fimctlon  of  this  bill  is  to 
reinstate  the  entries  and  afford  the 
entrjonen  or  their  heirs— three  entry- 
men  are  now  deceased— to  complete 
the  reclamation  and  ciiltivation  of 
their  entries  in  accordance  with  the 
Department's  newly  adopted  policy. 

The  relief  provided  in  this  bill  is 
similar  to  that  provided  for  a  large 
nimiber  of  desert  entrymen  In  Imperi- 
al County,  Calif.,  by  the  act  of  June 
25,  1910  (36  Stat.  867).  Many  entries 
that  had  been  made  by  dimuny  entry- 
men  had  been  obtained  by  Innocent 
purchasers,  through  assignments. 
Other  entries  had  been  assigned  to 
persons  who  already  held  entries  but 
not  for  the  full  320  acres  allowed  by 
law.  Technically,  the  entries  were  sub- 
ject to  cancellation  for  illegal  incep- 
tion or  because  the  assignees  were  dis- 
qualified. Just  as  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  Sailor  Creek  and  Black  Mesa 
entries  technically  were  subject  to  can- 
cellation for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  holding  limi- 
tation. Many  of  the  innocent  assignees 
had  Invested  thousands  of  dollars  to 
develop  the  entries.  In  the  Sailor 
Creek  and  Black  Mesa  entries,  the 
transactions  were  entered  into  inno- 
cently because  the  entrymen  did  not 
know  that  their  development  sind 
farming  arrangements  would  be  inter- 
preted as  constituting  holdings  under 
43  U.S.C.  section  329.  That  lack  of 
knowledge    is    emphasized    by    the 


BLM's  1964  decision  in  the  Indian  Hill 
case,  which  held  that  long-term  leases 
and  mortgages  were  a  permissible 
method  of  development  and  farming 
and  did  not  constitute  violations  of 
section  329. 

The  1910  act  provided  relief  by  per- 
mitting the  assignee  to  complete  the 
entry,  notwithstanding  any  existing  or 
potential  contest  against  the  entry, 
based  upon  a  charge  of  fraud  of  which 
the  assignee  had  no  knowledge,  or  a 
charge  that  the  assignee  was  disquali- 
fied. This  bill  relieves  the  entrymen  of 
the  harsh  effect  of  an  interpretation 
of  which  they  had  no  knowledge  at 
the  time  they  entered  into  the  critical 
transactions,  because  the  interpreta- 
tion had  not  been  developed  at  that 
time  and,  in  fact,  a  contrary  interpre- 
tation was  in  effect  at  the  time. 

In  providing  relief  to  these  entry- 
men  from  the  harsh  effects  of  retroac- 
tive application  of  the  new  interpreta- 
tion this  bill  will  not  affect  the  De- 
partment's present  policy  or  affect 
any  other  desert  entries.  This  biU  is 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  entries 
in  the  Sailor  Creek  and  Black  Mesa 
projects,  the  BLM  serial  numbers  for 
which  are  set  forth  in  appendix  A  at- 
tached hereto.  This  bill  does  not 
amend  the  Desert  Land  Act  nor  any 
regulations:  rather,  it  merely  provides 
relief  to  these  entrymen  from  retroac- 
tive application  of  new  Interpretations 
of  the  act  and  consequential  forfeiture 
of  their  entries.  The  bill  will  give  these 
entrymen  a  fair  opportunity  to  comply 
with  the  law  as  now  interpreted  by  the 
Department  and  it  will  prevent  the 
wasting  of  several  hundred  thousands 
of  dollars  of  material  and  energy  re- 
sources that  were  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  projects  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  two  Irrigation  systems  that 
serve  the  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  482 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaenatatives   of  the    United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Sbctioh  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
certain  developed  and  productive  desert 
land  entries  in  Idaho  made  under  the  Desert 
Land  Act  of  March  3,  1877,  as  amended,  43 
U.S.C.  ii  321.  et  seq.,  generally  known  as  the 
Black  Mesa  and  the  Sailor  Oeek  Projects, 
and  specifically  identified  in  Section  2  of 
this  Act  by  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
serial  number,  have  been  cancelled  under 
the  provisions  of  43  n.S.C.  {  329  as  a  result 
of  the  retroactive  application  of  an  interpre- 
Ution  of  the  holding  limitation  of  43  UJS.C. 
{  329;  the  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
retroactive  application  of  the  Interpretation 
of  the  holding  limitation  was  made  approxi- 
mately two  years  after  final  development 
and  proof  of  and  final  payment  for  these 
desert  land  entries  made  several  years  after 
the  entries  were  allowed,  without  giving  the 
entrymen  any  opportunity  to  comply  with 


the  new  interpreUtion:  the  Congreis  fur- 
ther finds  that  cancellation  of  the  desert 
land  entries  under  those  circumstanoea  was 
harsh,  imf air  and  results  in  forfeiture  to  the 
government  of  the  developed  entries,  and 
that  such  cancellation  was  not  neceasary  for 
the  proper  operation  and  administration  of 
the  Desert  Land  Act:  and  the  Congreas  fur- 
ther finds  that  the  entrymen  have  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  Desert  Land  Act  in 
all  respects  other  than  the  holding  limiU- 
tion  and  that  the  entrymen  and  the  assign- 
ees hereinafter  named  are  entitled  to  have 
their  entries  reinsUted  in  order  that  they 
may  comply  with  the  new  Interpretation  of 
the  Desert  Land  Act  and  qualify  for  issu- 
ance of  patents. 

Sec.  2.  The  names  of  the  entrymen  and  as- 
signees, and  the  serial  numbers  of  the 
desert  land  entries,  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies, are  as  follows: 

A.  SAILOR  cum  PMJEa  DESERT  ENTRtES 


Section  3  of  this  Act,  shall  be  a  perwnal 
right,  inheritable  but  not  assignable:  provid- 
ed, however,  that  any  such  entry  may  be 
mortgaged  in  the  maimer  permitted  by  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  of  securing  repay- 
ment of  monies  borrowed  for  develo[»nent 
of  the  entry  or  for  farm  operating  or  crop 
production  expoises. 

Sic.  5.  This  Act  is  limited  in  scope  and  ap- 
plies only  to  those  certain  desert  land  en- 
tries In  Idaho  identified  above  in  SecUon  2 
of  this  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
provide  relief  unique  to  the  entrymen  and 
MMfiwMe*  listed  above  in  Section  2  of  this 
Act.  and  this  Act  does  not  amend  or  inter- 
pret or  provide  any  change  in  interpretation 
of  any  provision  of  43  n.S.C.  1 329  or  any 
other  section  of  the  Desert  Land  Act. 
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Sic.  3.  The  desert  land  entries  identified 
In  Section  2  of  this  Act  are  hereby  reinstat- 
ed, and  the  entrymen  and  above  named  as- 
signees, or  the  heirs  or  devisees  of  any  de- 
ceased entryman  or  above  named  assignee, 
are  allowed  six  (6)  months  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  to  rescind  any  agree- 
menU  they  might  now  ije  party  to  which 
are  prohibited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's current  interpretation  of  43  VJB.C. 
I  329,  and  are  allowed  until  December  31  in 
the  third  year  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  to  resubmit  final  proof  of  recla- 
mation and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  43  VS.C. 
}  329.  Upon  making  satisfactory  final  proof, 
patents  shall  issue  to  the  entrymen  and  the 
above  named  assignees  or  to  their  heirs  or 
devisees,  without  further  payment,  final 
payment  having  been  made  by  the  named 
entrymen  in  1964  and  1965. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  desert  land  laws,  the  property 
right  prior  to  issuance  of  patent  to  the  lands 
of  any  entrymaii  or  his  assignee  identified 
in  Section  2  of  this  Act,  or  the  heirs  or  devi- 
sees of  any  such  entryman  or  assignee, 
whose  entry  is  reinsUted  in  accordance  with 


By  BCr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  SnofS): 
S.  483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  water  users  deprived  of  winter  stock 
water  on  Willow  Creek,  Idaho,  below 
the  Rhie  Dam  and  Reservoir,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, 
wnxow  casix  wnrm  stock  wat^  supplt 

ACT 

•  Bfr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Joined  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Snofs.  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  correct  a  problem  which  has 
perplexed  and  damaged  a  relatively 
small  group  of  our  constituents  who 
are  engaged  In  farming  and  ranching 
activities  along  Willow  Creek  in  Bon- 
neville County.  Idaho.  WWle  their 
number  is  small,  the  problem  is  seri- 
ous nonetheless,  because  it  involves 
yet  another  example  of  citizens  who  ^ 
have  lost  faith  In  their  Government 
because  it  has  promised  them  one 
thing  and  done  another. 

The  problem  to  which  I  am  referring 
can  be  stated  rather  briefly.  Ririe 
Dam  is  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  facili- 
ty on  Willow  (Dreek,  which  is  operated 
with  its  associated  facilities  in  part  as 
a  flood-control  project.  Keeping 
Willow  Creek  and  the  flood  channel 
free  of  ice  during  the  winter  when  low 
temperatures  cause  ice  buildup  is 
Indeed  a  crucial  part  of  the  project's 
authorized  operation.  In  order  to  fa- 
clliUte  that,  however,  the  Bureau's 
policy  is  to  release  no  water  from  Rlrle 
Dam  during  these  cold  winter  months. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  deprive  land- 
owners adjacent  to  Willow  Oeek  of 
the  only  available  water  source  for 
their  livestock  during  these  months. 

The  farmers  and  ranchers  affected 
by  this  situation  argue  that  they  were 
assured  and  promised  by  the  Govern- 
ment prior  to  construction  of  the  dam 
that  their  stock-watering  rights  would 
not  be  harmed,  and  in  fact  these  rep- 
resentations were  part  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  landowners'  support  for  the 
construction  of  the  dam  was  founded 
in  the  first  place:  16  claims  were  fUed 
against  the  Bureau  on  the  groimds 
that  its  operation  of  Ririe  Dam  has  de- 
prived  the    adjacent   landowners   of 
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their  stock  watering  rights  during  the 
critical  wir  ter  months.  The  Bureau's 
field  solicit  or  denied  these  claims,  sug- 
gesting tha  t  the  landowners  had  no  le- 
gitimate rifht  to  water  for  stock  wa- 
tering puri  oses  at  all  and  therefore  no 
claim  agsu:ist  the  Government.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  or  should  be  up  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  be  the  arbi- 
ter of  whither  a  valid  water  right 
exists  undiT  State  law.  I  am  told  by 
several  exj  erts  in  the  State  that  such 
a  stock  watering  right  without  diver- 
sion does  indeed  exist  under  Idaho 
law.  or  is  at  least  an  open  question. 
But  these  people  have  neither  the 
time  nor  tie  resources  to  pursue  the 
point  in  ourt  while  no  telling  how 
many  years  pass  in  which  they  have 
no  source  ( I  winter  drinking  water  for 
their  livest  x:k.  Regardless  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  water  right,  these  people 
have  a  genuine  problem  which  I  be- 
lieve equit:  demands  that  we  solve. 

That  is  vhy  we  have  pursued  this 
matter,  anl  have  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
drafting  tite  bill  we  are  introducing 
today.  Ian  very  appreciative  of  the 
Bureau's  cpoperation  and  help  in  this 
regard.  In  short,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Bureaik  to  compensate  a  claimant 
construction  costs  of  alternate 
winter  sto<  k  water  supply.  Practically, 
this  will  mi  ;an  the  cost  of  drilling  wells 
water  for  the  livestock.  The 
cost  is  esti  nated  to  be  under  $300,000. 

A  compa  nion  bill  will  be  introduced 
in  the  He  use  of  Representatives  by 
Congressmui  Hahsen.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  mo  ^e  the  bill  through  Congress 
prevent  another  season  in 
livestock  of  adjacent  land- 
without  a  ready  source  of 
water.  I  aik  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  orders  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as]  follows: 

S.  483 
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a  claimant  made  under  this  section  shall 
constitute  full  settlement  and  satisfaction 
of  all  claims  such  claimant  may  have 
against  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
loss  of  winter  stock  water  from  Willow 
Creek.  Idaho.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  claim  settled  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  to  a  claimant  only  if— 

(1)  the  claimant  notifies  the  Secretary  of 
his  claim  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  claimant  provides  an  affidavit 
proving  his  use  of  winter  stock  water  from 
Willow  Creek  prior  to  December  31,  1979; 
and 

(3)  the  claimant  executes  a  waiver  and  re- 
lease, in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, of  any  and  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  loss  of  winter 
stoclt  water  from  Willow  Creek,  Idaho.  Such 
waiver  and  release  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
county  where  the  claimant's  land  is  located. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  claimant  who  has  devel- 
oped an  alternate  winter  stocli  water  supply 
since  December  31,  1979,  shall  be  eligible  for 
a  payment  under  section  4  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  actual  construction  costs  in- 
curred by  such  claimant  in  the  development 
of  such  supply,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  Any  claimant  who  has  not  developed 
an  alternate  winter  stock  water  supply  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
eligibile  for  a  payment  under  section  4  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
development  of  such  supply,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary's  determi- 
nation shall  be  based  on  the  size  and  config- 
uration of  the  claimant's  land  and  on  the 
size  and  type  of  the  claimant's  livestock  op- 
eration. 

(c)  Costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  a 
claimant  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  his  alternate  winter  water  stock  supply 
shall  not  be  reimbursable. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated an  amount  not  to  exceed  $300,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
vet   of  the    United   States   of 
Congress  assembled,  That  this 
cited  as  the   "Willow  Creek 
Water  Supply  Act." 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
relief  of  water  users  deprived  of 
water    from    Willow    Creek, 
the  Rlrie  Dam  and  Reservoir 
of  Reclamation's  authorized 
that  dam  and  reservoir, 
ised  in  this  Act- 
winter  stock  water"  means 
used  for  livestock  that  Is  de- 
flows  in  Willow  Creek  from 
through  March  1. 

"claimant"  means  any  water 

been  deprived  of  winter  stock 

the  main  channel  of  Willow 

below  Ririe  Dam  and  Reser- 

of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 

the  dam  and  reservoir. 

'Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
Interior. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 

an    amount    determined 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  484.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  productive  employment  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  and 
for  other  proposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  HXnCANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  is  being  bled  dry  by  persistent 
double-digit  unemployment  rates. 
While  hope  for  the  11 V4  million  jobless 
adults  ultimately  lies  in  a  recovered 
economy,  something  must  be  done 
now  to  stop  the  bleeding  and  to  tend 
to  the  emergency  needs  of  those  hard- 
est hit  by  the  recession. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  $4.4  bil- 
lion jobs  bill  that  will  create  jobs  and 
provide  desperately  needed  services 
for  those  people  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  now  find  themselves 
without  a  job.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  not  represent  a  solution  to 
America's  unemployment  dilenuna. 
nor  does  it  intend  to  provide  "make- 
work"  for  the  jobless.  Instead,  it  is  de- 
signed to  utilize  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  performing 


needed  work  to  repair  our  decaying  in- 
frastructure, so  that  when  these  work- 
ers are  finished,  a  tangible  product  of 
lasting  value  has  been  created,  or  an 
urgently  needed  service  has  been  per- 
formed. 

Last  December,  when  Congress 
failed  to  pass  a  jobs  program  during 
the  course  of  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  I  called  for  early  action  in 
the  98th  Congress  on  a  jobs  bill.  The 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  Is 
the  result  of  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  existing  Federal  programs 
and  it  involves  only  those  programs 
which  will  be  the  most  effective  in  im- 
mediately stimulating  additional  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  in  yielding  im- 
provements of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
Nation.  This  jobs  package  can  be  in 
place  and  working  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  an  estimated  500,000  Amer- 
icans will  benefit  directly  from  this 
$4.4  billion  appropriation. 

I  Itnow  that  other  jobs  bills  already 
have  been  introduced  in  this  Congress 
and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  these  bills.  I  understand 
the  White  House  has  been  preparing  a 
$4.3  billion  package,  and  there  is  talk 
that  other  proposals  will  come  forward 
in  the  next  few  weeks  involving  even 
larger  sums  of  money.  I  want  to  stress 
that  what  I  am  proposing  today  in- 
volves a  "core"  of  Federal  programs 
which  taken  together  attempt  to  bal- 
ance the  need  to  mitigate  the  prob- 
lems of  the  unemployed  with  the  need 
to  address  general  budgetary  consider- 
ations. My  colleagues  should  be  ad- 
vised that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  will  be  coming  over  from  the 
House  some  time  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  At  that  time,  we  will  have  an 
opportvmity  to  vote  up  or  down  on  a 
jobs  package.  The  urgency  of  the 
needs  of  our  jobless  citizens  is  so  great 
that  we  cannot  sifford  any  delays,  and 
I  am  sure  that  that  is  a  sentiment 
shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues. 

In  many  States,  double-digit  imem- 
ployment  has  become  a  way  of  life.  In 
my  home  State,  for  example,  we  have 
had  unemployment  above  10  percent 
since  August  of  1981,  and  the  recession 
had  been  battering  the  State  long 
before  that.  The  only  boom  industry 
in  Oregon  is  in  the  U-Haul  business, 
because  after  having  looked  for  work 
for  months,  many  people  are  packing 
up  and  leaving  the  State.  I  have  seen 
Oregon  cities  that  have  a  third  of 
their  storefronts  empty,  and  since  our 
labor  force  in  Oregon  has  decreased  by 
over  10  percent  in  just  3  years,  even 
when  recovery  comes,  Oregon  will  still 
be  struggling.  The  need  for  Govern- 
ment to  bridge  the  gap  between  deep 
human  suffering  and  economic  recov- 
ery is  readily  apparent. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  is 
that  rather  than  continue  to  pay 
people  for  being  out  of  work,  our  Gov- 


ernment should  do  more  to  put  people 
back  to  work. 

America's  jobless  workers  do  not 
simply  want  extensions  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  They  want  jobs,  and 
they  want  them  now.  It  is  little  conso- 
lation that  economic  recovery  is  just 
around  the  comer  to  the  family  that  is 
about  to  lose  their  house  or  their  car 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  their  monthly  payments. 
We  all  are  optimistic,  and  we  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  recent  dip  in 
the  unemployment  rate  and  by  the 
continued  stabilization  of  the  inflation 
rate.  The  jobs  bill  I  am  submitting  in- 
volves work  that  must  be  done,  either 
now  at  one  cost,  or  later  at  a  higher 
cost.  America's  dislocated  workers 
must  be  retrained,  and  the  labor 
force's  skill  must  be  placed  in  line  with 
current  demand.  For  that  reason, 
there  is  money  targeted  to  help  dislo- 
cated workers,  and  there  is  money  di- 
rected to  assist  State  job  search  pro- 
grams. I  want  to  make  clear  my  strong 
conviction  that  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  economy  lies  in  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  how  the  labor  force's  skills  can 
be  alined  with  projected  demand  over 
the  next  several  decades.  I  am  looking 
into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
nationwide  education  and  training 
program  similar  to  that  which  was 
available  under  the  GI  bill  for  Ameri- 
ca's veterans.  Only  by  retraining  those 
individuals  whose  job  skills  are  anti- 
quated and  by  training  those  about  to 
enter  the  labor  force  for  jobs  in 
demand  can  we  expect  any  long-term 
economic  prosperity. 

My  jobs  package  is  composed  of  the 
following  elements: 

One,  $2  billion  for  immediate  accel- 
eration of  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  activities.  Examples  of 
these  projects  include  $250  million  for 
military  housing  construction  and 
repair;  $100  million  for  National  Park 
Service  construction;  $125  million  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of  Federal 
buildings;  $515  for  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  work;  and 
$50  million  for  VA  hospital  improve- 
ments that  have  been  long  overdue. 

Two,  $2.3  billion  to  be  passed 
through  to  the  States  and  the  local 
units  of  government  to  administer  var- 
ious programs  that  provide  needed 
services  to  those  hardest  hit.  Exam- 
ples include  $500  million  for  the  social 
services  block  grant  program;  $60  mil- 
lion for  impact  aid  in  the  form  of 
school  repair  and  renovation;  $125  mil- 
lion for  interstate  transfer  grants;  and 
$150  million  for  the  weatherization  of 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Three,  over  $800  million  for  direct 
assistance  to  the  unemployed.  Exam- 
ples of  programs  affected  are  $125  mil- 
lion for  dislocated  workers;  $32.4  mil- 
lion for  the  Job  Corps;  $100  million  for 
simuner  youth  employment;  $14.5  mil- 
lion for  older  Americans  employment; 
and  $50  million  for  job  search  assist- 


ance programs  in  the  State  employ- 
ment services  divisions. 

Four.  $550  million  for  emergency 
food  and  shelter  assistance  for  those 
persons  who  find  themselves  cast  in 
desperate  conditions.  This  component 
of  the  bill  involves  the  same  concept 
of  a  proposal  which  passed  both 
Houses  last  year,  with  the  addition  of 
$500  million  for  distribution  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  there  will  be 
several  similarities  between  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  and  that  being  negoti- 
ated between  the  administration  and 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House— at  least  as  I  understand  that 
package  as  a  result  of  various  conver- 
sations and  press  accounts.  That  is  not 
to  imply  in  any  way  that  this  bill  is 
the  administration's  proposal.  But 
rather  than  continue  this  discussion  in 
private  meetings  and  press  accounts 
quoting  anonymous  sources,  I  believe 
we  should  move  the  debate  out  into 
the  open,  with  a  definite  vehicle  as  the 
starting  point  for  further  action. 

Evidently  an  emergency  jobs  bill  will 
be  coming  over  from  the  House  in  the 
near  future,  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  enter 
the  discussion  with  its  own  proposals. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee along  with  the  House  proposal  and 
other  relevant  proposals  requiring  ap- 
propriations action.  I  invite  the  com- 
ments and  support  of  my  colleagues. 


By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Levim,  Mr.  BtncPERS,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER.    Mr.    THtJRMOND. 

Mr.    Lugar.    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr. 
Glenn,     Mr.     Cochran,     Mr. 
BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Baucds, 
Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    Burdick, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 
Boschwitz): 
S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  commencing  Febru- 
ary 20,  1983,  as  "Clergy  Appreciation 
Week  in  the  United  States;"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CLERGY  APPRECIATION  WEEK  IN  THE  UNrTED 
STATES 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
clare the  week  of  February  20-26. 
1983.  "Clergy  Appreciation  Week." 
Representative  Dingell  of  Michigan  Is 
introducing  similar  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  thus  giving 
all  of  our  colleagues  the  opportimity 
to  join  in  this  expression  of  recogni- 
tion and  gratitude. 

This  year,  February  3  marked  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  torpedoing 
and  sinking  of  the  U.S.  troopship  Dor- 
chester. Four  chaplains  aboard  this 
ship— Rabbi  Alexander  D.  Goode, 
Johrmy    P.    Washington,     Clark    V. 


Poling,  and  George  L.  Fox— gave  their 
life  jackets  to  soldiers  who  had  none. 
Survivors  of  this  catastrophic  event 
report  having  seen  the  four  clergy 
standing  on  deck,  holding  hands  and 
praying  as  the  ship  went  down  in  the 
frigid  waters  off  the  coast  of  Green- 
land In  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  selflessness  exhibited  by  these 
clergymen  exemplifies  the  sacrifices 
which  men  and  women  of  the  clergy 
have  been  making  for  their  fellow 
human  beings  throughout  the  ages. 
For.  just  as  the  soldiers  almard  the 
Dorchester  received  the  benevolence  of 
Goode.  Washington.  Poling  and  Fox. 
people  in  all  walks  oi  life  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be.  sustained  by  the 
moral  strength,  courage,  and  guidance 
provided  by  the  clergy. 

Finally,  the  tragedy  of  the  Dorches- 
ter's sinking  provided  a  striking  dem- 
onstration of  the  ability  of  people  of 
different  faiths  to  bond  together  in  a 
common  effort.  Just  as  no  divisions 
separated  the  chaplains  aboard  that 
ship,  so  should  we  look  beyond  indiv<d- 
ual  differences  as  we  join  together  in 
our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  more  just 
and  meaningful  life  for  all. 

It  is  In  this  spirit,  then,  that  I  intro- 
duce this  resolution  and  urge  all  Mem- 
l>ers  to  lend  their  support. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  33 
Whereas  clergy  everywhere  sacrifice  and 
serve  others  contributing  meaningfully  to 
our  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  February  3,  1983.  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  United 
States  troopship  Dorchester  in  the  North 
Atlantic  off  the  coast  of  Greenland;  and 

Whereas  678  men  perished  in  the  disaster, 
including  four  chaplains— Rabbi  Alexander 
D.  Goode,  Father  Johnny  P.  Washington, 
Clark  V.  Poling,  and  George  L.  Pox;  and 

Whereas  these  clergy  went  down  with  the 
ship  after  giving  their  life  jackets  to  soldiers 
who  had  lost  theirs;  and 

Whereas  clergy  such  as  these  four  chap- 
lains have  provided  moral  strength,  courage 
and  guidance  to  people  throughout  the 
world  in  times  of  war  and  peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  most  appropriate  that  a 
week  be  designated  in  observance  of  clergy 
of  all  faiths  who  have  performed  with 
honor:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
week  commencing  February  20th,  1983,  is 
designated  Clergy  Appreciation  Week  to  rec- 
ognize the  continuing  sacrifice  and  support 
which  clergy  of  all  faiths  and  nationalities 
provide  to  challenges  to  the  well-being  of 
the  world's  citizens.  As  February  3  marks 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice made  by  four  chaplains  aboard  the 
United  States  Troopship  Dorchester  as  they 
gave  their  life  Jackets  to  soldiers  who  did 
not  have  their  own,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  for  the  observance  of 
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appropriate  ceremonies  and 
honor  clergy  in  this  country 
the  world.* 


IIATIOl(AL  RTVE'S  SYNDROME  WEEK 

Mr.  President,  today  I 
_  a  joint  resolution  call- 
declaration  of  November  7 
November  13,  1983.  as  "Na- 
s  Syndrome  Week." 

know,  Reye's  syndrome 

a    life-threatening   disease 

follow  a  viral  infection  such 

or  chickenpox.  The  vic- 

are  children  ranging  in  age 

to  the  late  teens;  and  if 

RS  can  kill  or  cripple 

vithin  several  days. 

,  this  year,  1983,  marks 
Anniversary  since  Dr.  Ralph 
an  Australian  patholo- 
iescribed  the  symptoms  and 
Lhis  disease.  Even  after  20 
s    syndrome    remains    a 
and  its  cause  is  un- 
untll  just  a  few  years 
i^ortality  rate  for  RS  victims 
80  percent.  Today, 
between  20  and  30  percent, 
for  the  continued,  high 
rate  is  that  RS  can  over- 
victim  in  a  matter  of  hours, 
reason  for  this  high  rate  is 
lymptoms  of  RS— vomiting, 
headaches,    and    a    dramatic 
mental  and  physical  behav- 
lesemble   the   symptoms   of 
This  makes  the  diagno- 
(Jif  f  icult  at  best. 

investigations    into    the 
are  ongoing  at  several  re- 
i^ilities      throughout      the 
I  believe  that  a  valuable 
to  this  vital  research  is  a 
awareness  of  Reye's  syn- 
ihe  general  population.  It  is 
I  hat  the  activities  of  Nation- 
Syndrome  Week  will  gener- 
awareness,  and  I  urge 
approval  of  this  resolu- 
President.  I  ask  unanimous 
the  joint  resolution  be 
the  Record. 

eing  no  objection,  the  joint 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
>,  as  follows: 
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been  affected  for  decades  by  the  illness  and 
Reye's  Syndrome  cases  have  been  Improper- 
ly diagnosed: 

Whereas  the  reporting  of  cases  of  Reye's 
Syndrome  is  required  in  only  one-half  of  the 
SUtes  (for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
•SUtes  •  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  other  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes): 

Whereas  volunteer  Reye's  Syndrome  orga- 
nizations are  esUblished  throughout  the 
United  States  and  are  supported  by  thou- 
sands of  parents: 

Whereas  national  Reye's  Syndrome  volun- 
teer organizations  exist  to  encourage  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in 
supporting  Reyes  Syndrome  research;  to 
encourage  coordination  of  the  treatment 
and  research  efforts  by  the  various  Reye's 
Syndrome  treatment  and  research  centers; 
to  establish  Reye's  Syndrome  as  a  report- 
able disease  in  every  State;  to  establish  at 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  a  position 
for  the  review  of  daU  on  Reye's  Syndrome 
patients:  to  sponsor  a  multlcenter  research 
study  by  recognized  authorities  on  Reye's 
Syndrome:  to  sponsor  programs  to  educate 
parents  and  medical  professionals  with  re- 
spect to  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  ill- 
ness: and  to  raise  funds  for  research  into 
cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  Reye's 
Syndrome: 

Whereas  Reye's  Syndrome  incidence  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  a  pace  greater  than  the 
attention  of  the  public,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  general,  and  the  Congress  in  par- 
ticular; and 

Whereas  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
several  SUtes  have  declared  certain  periods 
of  time  as  Reye's  Syndrome  weeks:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  7  through  November  13,  1983.  is 
designated  National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Week  ".  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  obst-rve 
that  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.* 
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S  J.  Ris.  34 


Reye's  Syndrome  Is  a  disease  of 

»use    which    normally    attacks 

children  eighteen  years  of  age  and 

male  and  female,  which  can  kill 

more  than  half  of  its  victims 

days  by  attacking  the  mus- 

irain,  and  kidneys,  and  which  af- 

organ  in  the  body,  and 

Reye's  Syndrome  is  recognized 

i  and  Drug  Administration  to  be 

top  ten  killers  among  all  chil- 


Reye's  Syndrome  was  first  recog- 
specific  illness  in  1963  and  is  a 
in  name  only  since  children  have 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  WiLsow),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hitodleston),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chatee), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor).  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  17.  a  bill  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  domestic  commodity  distri- 
bution program. 

8.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddlestow, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoM).  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr,  Melcher).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  24,  a 
bill  to  provide  emergency  credit  assist- 
ance to  farmers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


At  the  request  of  Mr,  Orassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten).  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeCohcini),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  29.  a  bill  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement  in  the 
areas  of  child  exploitation  and  pornog- 
raphy, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  55,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  in 
order  to  encourage  and  develop  mar- 
ketplace competition  in  the  provision 
of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such 
broadcast  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  102,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  notify  States  of  the  availability  of 
surplus  real  property  and  to  convey  at 
reduced  cost  certain  surplus  real  prop- 
erty for  public  park  or  public  recre- 
ational use  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

S.  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasseh.  the 
luune  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  109.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
prohibit  the  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy. 

S.  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLK)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  126,  a  bill  to 
remedy  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

8.  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwrrz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  138.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  to 
repeal  the  Increase  in  the  highway  use 
tax  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  tax 
on  diesel  fuel. 

S.  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms)  and  the  Senator 
from  Peruisylvanla  (Mr.  Specter)  were 


added  as  coeponsors  of  8.  144.  a  bill  to 
insure  the  continued  expansion  of  re- 
ciprocal market  opportunities  in  trade, 
trade  in  services,  and  investment  for 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  212.  a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration. 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trtble),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdhor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  212.  supra. 

8.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
luunes  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  215.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  to  permit 
consideration  of  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity in  setting  pretrial  release  condi- 
tion9.  to  expand  the  list  of  statutory 
release  conditions,  to  establish  a  more 
appropriate  basis  for  deciding  on  post- 
conviction release,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  31* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  the  Sen- 
ator from  BCichigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  216,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  combat, 
deter,  and  punish  individuals  who 
adulterate  or  otherwise  tamper  with 
food,  drug,  cosmetic,  and  other  prod- 
ucts with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm. 

8.  317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  217.  a  bill  to  reform  proce- 
dures for  collateral  review  of  criminal 
judgments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  220.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  209  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  extradition,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden).  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinoly),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pord).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ribcle). 


and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  222.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  withhold- 
ing of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends 
and  to  require  statements  to  be  filed 
by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends. 

t.  ass 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus).  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  253.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  cer- 
tain petroleum  products  that  are 
mixed  with  alcohol,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  278,  a  bill  to  designate 
the  Lowndesville  Recreation  Area  lo- 
cated within  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Lake  project.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  as  the  "Jim  Rampey 
Recreation  Area." 

8.  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  314.  a  bill  to  encourage 
in-flight  emergency  care  aboard  air- 
craft by  requiring  the  placement  of 
emergency  equipment,  supplies,  and 
drugs  aboard  aircraft  and  by  relieving 
appropriate  persons  of  liability  for  the 
provision  and  use  of  such  emergency 
equipment,  supplies,  and  drugs. 

8.  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the 
Senator  from  Peruisylvanla  (Mr. 
Heinz)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
378.  a  bill  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
smuggling  quantities  of  marihuana  ex- 
ceeding 1.000  pounds. 

8.484 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  454.  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  accel- 
erated study  of  the  causes  and  effects 
of  acidic  deposition  during  a  5-year 
period,  and  to  provide  for  grants  for 
mitigation  at  sites  where  there  are 
harmful  effects  on  ecosystems  result- 
ing from  high  acidity. 

8XNATI  JOIIIT  RXSOLUTIOlf  B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
5.  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  Federal  budget  procedures. 

SKMATX  CONCUHREirT  RE80LDTI0M  B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  5.  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  representatives  of  railroad  em- 
ployees and  carriers  should  explore 
new  methods  of  financing  the  railroad 
retirement  program. 

skhats  coNCUKuarr  EESOLxmon  • 
At  the  request  of  B4r.  BoscHwm. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mxlchkr),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes). the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Bfr.  Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  maintain  current 
efforts  in  Federal  nutrition  programs 
to  prevent  increases  in  domestic 
hunger. 

8BIIAn  BSSOLUTIOI*  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (BCr.  Murkowski)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  43. 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  verifiable  ban  on 
antisatellite  weapons  as  a  first  step 
toward  prohibiting  all  space-based  and 
space-directed  we^^ons. 

8EHATX  KXSOLUnOH  4» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  IfAHY),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Tsongas),  the  Senator 
from  GeorgU  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  MoY- 
nihan),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattincly),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  49, 
a  resolution  disapproving  deferral 
D83-43.  relating  to  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  programs. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DAIRY  EXPORTS 

AMENDKEWT  HO.  3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  WILSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  251)  to  require  the 
export  sale  of  Commodity  (Credit  Cor- 
poration owned  dairy  products, 
expand  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
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commoditiei,  expand  authority  for  the 
use  abroad  af  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration st<cks.  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculti]  re,  to  report  on  the  use  of 
export  subi  idles  by  foreign  nations, 
and  for  oth^r  purposes. 


SOCIAL 


HO.  3 

(Ordered  ko  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Comi  littee  on  Finance.) 

BCr.  RIEX  fLE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment inten(  led  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (  S.  1)  to  implement  the  con- 
sensus rec<  mmendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Comi  nission  on  Social  Security. 


WEICKER. 


NOTi  ::es  of  hearings 

suBCOMMrrr^  on  enxbgy  coMSERVATioif  urn 

SUPPLY 

Mr.    President,    I 

x)  announce  for  the  infor- 

he  Senate  and  the  public 

schedqling   of   a   public   hearing 

Subcommittee  on  Energy 

and  Supply  to  consider 

President's  proposed  budget  for 

conservation  and  re- 

within  the  jurisdiction 

subct>mmittee.  The  hearing  will 

Tuesday.  March  8,  begin- 

.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 

Office  BuUding.  Testi- 

be  received  from  adminis- 
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pages,  and  three  copies  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  care  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 


SECURITY  REFORM 


Mr. 

would  like 

mation  of 

the 

before  the 

Conservation 

the 

1984  for  eilergy 

lated  programs 

of  the 

be  held  on 

ning  at  10 

Dirksen 

mony  will 

tration 

For 
this  hearing 
Mr.  Tom 
staff  at  224M)613 
suBcoiOfrrTfK  oh  labor,  health,  ahd  humak 

SES  VICES 


Sei  vices. 


I  am  pleased  to  advise 
that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommitl^ee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Education  and  Relat- 
will  hold  its  fiscal  year 
publici  witness  hearings  on  Thurs- 
28:     Friday.     April     29; 
2;  and  conclude  on  Tues- 
These  hearings  will  be  pre- 
hearing on  Wednesday, 
when  the  subcommittee  will 
testini  ony  from  Members  of  Con- 


May: 


deadline  for  interested  groups 
to  submit   their   re- 
in opportunity  to  testify  is 
March     15.     All    requests 
1  writing  and  should  be  ad- 
me  in  care  of  the  Labor, 
Human  Services,  Educa- 
Ilelated  Agencies  Appropria- 
Sub4ommittee,   SE>-186,   Wash- 
20510. 

whose  requests  are  re- 

Btarch  15  will  receive  a  letter 

instructions  for  their   ap- 

the  subcommittee. 

the  deadline  for  those 

wish  to  submit  statements 

hearing  record  will  be  Friday, 

statements  must  be  no 

seven     double-spaced 


persons' 


b  'fore 


tlian 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COinnTTEE  OR  rOREiaH  RELATIORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  15, 
at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  World 
Economic  Outlook,  with  Secretary 
Shultz. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  Feburary  15. 
at  2  p.m..  to  receive  a  briefing  on  Paki- 
stan arms  sales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBCOMMrrrEE  on  mmtiTioN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  17,  a  bill  allowing  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Government-owned  com- 
modities to  voluntary  feeding  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COlflCITTEB  ON  ACRICULTURE,  ITtTTRITION,  AHS 
rORESTST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  17,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  con- 
sider legislation  dealing  with  agricul- 
tural exports. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOlfMITrEI  OH  riHANCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  February  15.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  social  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  February  16,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  social  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  February  22,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  social  security. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  February  23,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  social  security.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  24,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  social  security 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday  March  14,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  revenue  sharing^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COUtnTEE  OH  THE  JUDICIAKY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  February  15.  1983,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
the  following  nominations: 

U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Judge  A.  Joe  Fish,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas. 

Pamela  Ann  Rymer,  of  Califomla,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Central  District 
of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  February  16,  1983.  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
orguiized  crime  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
to  hold  an  executive  session  on  Thurs- 
day, February  17.  1983.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completion  of  the  minority 
subcommittee  assignments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEX  OH  HEALTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  17,  to  hold  hearing  on  pro- 
spective reimbursement^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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STATUS  REPORT  ON  BUDGET 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  to  the  Senate  a  status  report 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  pur- 
suant to  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  This  report  is  based 
on  assumptions  and  estimates  that  are 
consistent  with  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  92.  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  reflects 
action  through  February  10.  1983. 
The  report  follows: 

ttPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  Of  THE  U.S.  SENATE  FROM  THE 
COHMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  STATUS  OF  THE  FY  1983 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  92.  REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION 
AS  OF  FEBRUARY  10, 1983 


Bitrx 


Oiribys     RcMMCS 


ScoaidbudMl 
CurmllMl ... 


S22,390      769.111     665.900 
I31J3*      779.941      665.291 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds  $0 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate  level 
of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  $0  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVEHUKS 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
loss  exceeding  (0  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con. 
Res.  92.« 


THE  DANGERS  OP  DEFENSE 
UNPREPAREDNESS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
young  people  are  about  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  any  country  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  If  I  can  find 
any  complaint  with  young  people,  and 
I  have  to  admit  that  it  is  not  a  serious 
one.  it  is  their  constant  striving  to 
change  for  change's  sake.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  do  not  have  the  memory 
of  the  older  generation.  While  I  am 
not  saying  memory  Is  the  greatest 
asset  in  the  world,  every  once  in  a 
while  we  should  be  reminded  that 
what  is  past  is  prolog. 

This  is  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  people  in  this 
country  are  calling  for  large  defense 


cuts.  For  example,  The  Washington 
Report,  a  newspaper  published  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  reports 
that  public  feelings  have  shifted  on 
defense  since  1980,  according  to  a 
Gallup  organization  survey,  which  has 
always  had  rather  good  accuracy.  For 
example  the  article  states: 

Two  years  ago.  &8  percent  of  those  polled 
were  for  higher  defense  spending,  today 
only  20  percent  back  higher  spending.  In 
1980.  11  percent  were  In  favor  of  leas  spend- 
ing, today  35  percent  are  for  less.  In  1980, 
the  same  level  of  spending  was  favored  by 
25  percent,  today  40  percent  favor  holding 
defense  spending  at  its  present  level. 

While  the  article  does  not  provide  a 
detailed  explanation  for  this  shift,  the 
Gallup  survey  claims  that  respondents 
are  worried  about  their  economic  cir- 
cumstances; 40  percent  thought  they 
were  worse  off  than  last  year,  and  26 
percent  thought  they  were  better  off. 
Most  think  their  wages  wiU  not  keep 
pace  with  inflation  during  the  coining 
years. 

Not  only  is  the  American  public  re- 
ceiving a  bombardment  in  the  media 
about  the  Nation's  economic  straits;  it 
is  hard  to  find  a  newspaper  that  has 
remembered  how  to  print  good  things 
about  America.  Not  only  do  they  seem 
to  be  looking  constantly  for  the  bad 
things,  but  also,  there  is  a  persistent 
pattern  of  nuclear  freeze  talk  and  sto- 
ries about  the  horrendous  costs  of  de- 
fense increases. 

This  last  point  is  really  hard  to  put 
up  with  and.  to  people  who  are  wilUng 
to  remember,  it  is  very  aggravating.  In 
this  regard,  we  should  go  back  to  the 
concern  expressed  by  Dr.  William  Van 
Cleve,  who  was  one  of  President  Rea- 
gan's military  advisers  in  this  cam- 
paign. He  suggests,  concerning  our  de- 
fense programs,  that  in  2  years,  little 
has  occurred  that  will  upgrade  or 
update  our  strategic  or  conventional 
forces.  Do  not  look  for  large  increases 
in  the  manpower  structure  or  large 
amounts  of  new  equipment.  Most  of 
the  things  we  are  buying  are  only  logi- 
cal and  long  overdue  updating  of 
fighters,  tanks,  ships,  et  cetera.  On  top 
of  this,  they  are  delivered,  not  just  at 
a  moderate  rate,  but  at  a  very  imprac- 
tical rate. 

For  example,  for  many  years  we 
have  not  bought  enough  aircraft  to 
offset  normal  losses  of  attrition,  so  we 
are  not  catching  up  with  anybody  in 
tactical  aircraft  or  bombardment  air- 
craft. We  are  constantly  falling 
behind,  year  after  year  after  year.  You 
would  not  believe  any  of  this  if  you 
were  to  read  the  publications  of  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Institute  for 
World  Order.  That  organization  takes 
a  rather  dismal,  hard  to  understand 
and  factually  inaccurate  view  that,  if 
money  is  spent  on  defense,  it  is  taken 
from  the  needy  or  the  innocent.  If  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  United 

States  is  a  100  percent  welfare  state, 

then  that  might  be  true.  But,!  would 

like  to  ask  this  organization:  "Jiut 
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who  do  you  think  provides  a  lot  of 
good  jobs  in  this  country,  if  it  is  not 
the  defense  industry?"  I  cannot  under- 
stand these  people.  I  know  they  are 
for  peace.  We  are  all  for  peace.  But  let 
us  be  for  peace  in  a  honest  way  and 
express  ourselves  in  a  honest  way.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  if  a  nation  si>end8 
money  on  defoise.  its  productivity  de- 
clines,   and   they   have   charts   with 
which  they  try  to  prove  the  case. 
What  they  do  not  take  notice  of  are 
the  other  possible  reasons  for  decline. 
With  their  nice,  little  charts,   they 
point  out  that  there  are  600  million 
unemployed,    900    million    illiterates, 
and  500  million  malnourished.  With 
these  figures,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  this  is  caused— and  get  this— by 
the  average  expenditure  of  $19,000  per 
soldier,    as    opposed    to    $380    for    a 
school-aged  child,  and  that  there  are 
556  soldiers  as  opposed  to  85  doctors 
per  100.000  around  the  world.  This  is 
shear,  utter  stupidity.  Yet,  they  have 
the  right  to  print  it  and  have  people 
believe  it,  but  we  also  have  the  right 
not  to  believe  it. 

Naturally,  there  are  publications  and 
supposedly  knowledgeable  individuals 
who  are  ready  to  endorse  these  sorts 
of  statistics  as  uniquely  valuable,  real 
eye  openers,  and  heavy  ammunition 
for  the  peace  advocates. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  in  refer- 
ence to  the  young  and  their  great 
value  and  the  need  to  be  aware  of  his- 
tory is  this:  In  my  lifetime,  we  have 
gone  to  war  four  times,  and  in  each  of 
those  wars,  we  were  not  prepared  to  go 
to  war.  Had  we  been  prepared,  had  we 
been  strong,  there  would  have  not 
been  a  war.  Some  people  cannot  get  it 
through  their  heads  that  strength  is 
respected.  Between  countries,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  only  things  that  is  respected. 
In  this  regard,  I  mean  economic 
strength,  moral  strength,  and  military 
strength.  If  these  strengths  prevail, 
the  country  which  has  them  on  its 
side  will  not  go  to  war.  There  are  a 
great  variety  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  people  In  and  out  of 
Government,  and  people  in  responsi- 
ble positions.  There  are  leading  busi- 
nessmen, many  of  whom  helped  get 
this  country  into  the  depression  that 
we  are  in,  and  union  leaders  whose 
abuse  of  union  power  helped  to  get 
this  country  in  the  economic  condition 
that  we  are  in.  They  are  all  calling  for 
what  amounts  to  the  complete  de- 
struction of  our  military  system.  All  of 
this  is  hard  for  me  to  understand.  But, 
maybe,  as  we  grow  older,  our  opinions 
become  more  solidified.  As  age  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  realize  more  fully 
the  truths  involved  in  history,  we 
probably  become  more  retrospective. 

I  pray  we  do  not  go  too  far.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  another  war,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  see  another  depression.  How- 
ever, we  are  heading  for  both  of  them 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture 

mandated  to  take  one  or 

steps.  Basically,  these 

ve  lowering  the  interest  rate 

credits    and    using    CCC 

export  PIK. 

—  title  of  the  bill  would  in- 
market  development  fund- 
Poreign  Agriculture  Service 
JSDA  by  about  $20  million. 
by  requiring  that  the  pro- 
be equal  to  or  greater  than 
n  fiscal  year  1971,  adjusted 
in  inflation  and  currency 
rates.  It  also  provides  an  in- 
(mphasis    on    promotion    of 
products  and  calls  for  an 
the  number  of  overseas  Ag- 
Trade  Offices. 

some  new  and  interesting 
deserve  thorough  consider- 


forward  to  the  hearings  on  ag- 

export  legislation  that  the 

Committee  will  hold  on 

17  and  25,  and  I  invite  my 

to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 


the  bill  for  the  Record: 
S.  100 
Be  it  endcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenU  lives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  if  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b^  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Free 
and  Pair  T  -ade  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  f— DEMAND  MAINTENANCE 
DKmnnoNS 
As  used  in  this  title,  unless  the 
irly  requires  otherwise— 
"commodity"  means— 
',  com,  grain  sorghums,  rice,  soy- 
uplind  cotton,  wheat,  any  other  com- 
d^gnated  by   the  Secretary,  and 
or  value  added  farm  product: 


cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk: 

term  "Corporation"   means  the 

Credit  Corporation; 

1  erm  "excess  carryover  condition" 

( ondition  determined  to  exist  by 

pursuant  to  section  102  (a); 


t  trm  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 


Ag  riculture. 


tiiie 


MAnfTEHANCZ  RZQUIREiaarTS 

(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  from 
during  each  marketing  year  de- 


termine whether  an  excess  carryover  condi- 
tion exists  for  each  commodity. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3),  an  excess  carryover  condition  exists  for 
a  commodity  during  a  marketing  year  if  the 
estimated  total  supply  of  such  commodity 
during  such  marketing  year  exceeds  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  the  Secretary 
estimates  wiU  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  such  marketing  year  by  a 
percentage  figure  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  figure  specified  below  for  such  commod- 
ity: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  barley,  27.5  percent. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  butter,  IS  percent. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  cheese,  12.5  percent. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  com,  15  percent. 

(E)  In  the  case  of  grain  sorghums,  15  per- 
cent. 

(F)  In  the  case  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  25  per- 
cent. 

(G)  In  the  case  of  rice,  17.5  percent. 
(H)  In  the  case  of  soybeans,  10  percent. 
(I)  In  the  case  of  upland  cotton.  25  per- 
cent. 

(J)  In  the  case  of  wheat,  27.5  percent. 

(K)  In  the  case  of  any  other  agricultural 
commodity  designated  by  the  Secretary,  a 
percentage  specified  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  commodity. 

(3)  An  excess  carryover  condition  exists 
for  a  commodity  during  a  marketing  year 
only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  all  or 
part  of  the  condition  has  resulted  from  the 
actions  of  a  foreign  country. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  If  a  foreign  country  takes  actions 
which  adversely  affect  domestic  agricultural 
exports  and  cause  or  make  worse  an  excess 
carryover  condition  for  a  commodity,  the 
Secretary  shall  Implement  one  or  more  of 
the  programs  described  In  sections  103,  104, 
and  105. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  take  reasonable 
precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  and  to  avoid  displacing 
any  sales  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities which  the  Secretary  finds  and  de- 
termines would  otherwise  be  made  for  cash 
dollars. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  discontinue  any 
program  implemented  under  this  title  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  condition 
which  was  the  basis  for  implementing  the 
program  ceases  to  exist,  or  that  actions 
taken  by  a  foreign  country  are  no  longer 
causing  or  making  worse  an  excess  carry- 
over condition  for  a  commodity. 

COHMODITT  CREDIT  CORPORATIOK  IMVEKTORIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  If  an  excess  carryover  condi- 
tion exists  In  any  marketing  year  with  re- 
spect to  a  commodity,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  available  to  domestic  exporters,  do- 
mestic processors  (in  the  case  of  processed 
products),  or  foreign  importers  stocks  of 
such  commodity  owned  and  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration In  an  amount  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate such  condition  or.  If  such  condition 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  such  action.  In  an 
amount  equal  to  aU  such  stocks. 

(b)  A  commodity  may  be  made  available 
under  this  section  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  purposes: 

(1)  export  sale  for  dollars: 

(2)  export  sale  for  foreign  currency:  and 

(3)  donation  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

PURCHASE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  104.  (a)  If  an  excess  carryover  condi- 
tion exists  in  any  marketing  year  with  re- 
spect to.a  commodity  and  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  action  taken  under  section 
103  will  not  eliminate  such  condition,  the 


Secretary  shall  make  available  to  producers 
purchases  of  such  commodity  for  such  mar- 
keting year  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  permit  the  Corporation  to 
obtain  and  make  available  for  export  a 
quantity  of  such  commodity  sufficient  to 
eliminate  such  condition. 

(b)  Commodities  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  section  may  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Corporation  through  the  means  pre- 
scribed under  section  103. 

EXPORT  CREDITS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  If  an  excess  carryover  condi- 
tion exists  in  any  marketing  year  with  re- 
spect to  a  commodity  or  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  interest  rates  on  loans  are  ex- 
cessive and  detrimental  to  domestic  agricul- 
tural exports,  the  Corporation  shall  reduce 
interest  rates  on  export  crediU  to  a  level 
which  will  facUltate  distribution  of  such 
commodity  under  sections  103  and  104  (if 
any)  and  stimulate  the  export  of  domestic 
agricultural  commodities. 

(b)  Reduction  of  Interest  rates  under  this 
section  may  be  made  In  the  case  of  pro- 
grams involving  direct  credits,  risk  assur- 
ance guarantees,  blended  credits,  conces- 
sional credits.  Interest  rate  buy  downs,  other 
types  or  forms  of  export  credit  assistance 
admlnstered  by  the  Corporation,  or  any 
combination  of  such  export  credit  assist- 
ance. 

(c)  A  conunodlty  may  be  made  available 
under  this  section  for  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  specified  In  section  103  (b). 

EXCHANGE  RATES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  If  variations  In  exchange 
rates  In  any  marketing  year  cause  the 
United  States  dollar  to  appreciate  against 
the  world's  convertible  currencies  and  such 
appreciation  causes  or  makes  worse  an 
excess  carryover  condition  for  a  commodity 
or  otherwise  adversely  affects  the  domestic 
farm  sector  through  the  Impact  of  such  ap- 
preciation on  domestic  agricultural  exports, 
the  Secretary  shall  offset  such  appreciation 
of  the  dollar  by  using  any  combination  of 
the  programs  described  In  sections  103,  104, 
and  105  to  decrease  the  unit  price  of  such 
commodity  by  a  percentage  which  Is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  such  apprecia- 
tion. 

(b)  The  period  of  reference  for  apprecia- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  may  vary 
among  different  commodities. 

export  sotsidies 

Sec.  107.  (a)  If  a  foreign  country  subsi- 
dizes the  export  of  a  commodity  from  that 
country  and  such  action  causes  or  makes 
worse  an  excess  carryover  condition  for  a 
commodity  produced  In  the  United  SUtes  or 
otherwise  adversely  affects  the  United 
States  farm  sector  through  the  Impact  of 
such  action  on  domestic  agricultural  ex- 
ports, the  Secretary  shall  promptly  offset 
such  action  by  using  any  combination  of 
programs  described  in  sections  103,  104,  and 
105  to  decrease  the  unit  price  of  such  com- 
modity by  an  amount  which  Is  sufficient  to 
offset  such  subsidy. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
substantial  progress  is  being  made  toward 
eliminating  a  subsidy  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  through  negotiations  with  the  for- 
eign country  providing  such  subsidy,  the 
Secretary  may  delay  taking  action  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
six  months  from  the  date  the  Secretary 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  take  such 
action. 


authorization  op  APPR0PHIAT101I8 

Sec.  108.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title. 

IRAPPUCABIUTT  OP  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  109.  Any  provision  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  other  than  this  Act, 
that  conflicts  with  this  tiUe  shaU  be  Ineffec- 
tive on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

EPPBCnVX  DATE 

Sec.  110.  This  title  shaU  become  effective 
beginning  with  the  1983  mai^eting  year  for 
a  commodity.  

TITLE  II— DEMAND  ENHANCEMENT 

IIARKZT  DEVBLOPHKin  FUHDIHG 

Sec.  201.  SubcUuse  (A)  of  section 
1207(aK5)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act 
of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  1736m(aX5KA))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "(A)  funding  market 
development  and  cooperator  programs  at 
the  same  or  greater  funding  levels  as  provid- 
ed during  fiscal  year  1971  (adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  cumulative  and  compounded 
change  in  prices  and  variations  In  exchange 
rates  since  fiscal  year  1971)  or,  if  conditions 
described  in  section  102(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Free  and  Fair  Trade  Act  of  1983  exist, 
at  greater  fimding  levels  than  provided 
during  fiscal  year  1971  (adjusted  to  reflect 
the  cumulative  and  compounded  change  in 
prices  and  variations  in  exchange  rates  since 
fiscal  year  1971):". 

VALUE  ADDED  PARM  PRODUCTS  AND  PROCESSED 
POODS 

Sec.  202.  Subclause  (B)  of  section 
1207(aK5)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act 
of  1981  (7  U5.C.  173«m(aK5)(B))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  funding  an  export 
market  development  program  for  value 
added  farm  products  and  processed  foods 
(including  television  and  ad  campaigns  to 
promote  the  export  of  such  products  and 
foods)  at  a  greater  funding  level  than  that 
provided  during  fiscal  year  1983:  and". 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  OPPICES 

Sec.  203.  Section  605A  (a)  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  greater  stability 
In  agriculture;  to  augment  the  marketing 
and  disposal  of  agricultural  products;  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  28, 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1765a  (a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "nor  more  than  twenty- 
five":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "In  determining  the 
number  and  location  of  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Offices,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  potential  growth  of  domestic 
agricultural  exports  In  general  and  value 
added  farm  producU  In  particular.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  Increase  the  number  of  United 
States  Agricultural  Trade  Offices  to  the 
level  necessary  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased market  development  efforts  de- 
scribed in  sections  201  and  202  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Free  and  Fair  Trade  Act  of  1983.". 

EPPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  204.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  on  October  1, 
1983.* 


interested  observer  who  has  followed 
this  form  of  the  media  since  Its  incep- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  the  networks 
have  not  been  doing  as  well  this  past 
year  as  in  the  years  before.  They  have 
not  come  up  with  any  really  new  pro- 
grams, and  public  broadcasting  Is  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  attention  from 
the  viewers.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  major  networks  have  better  get  to- 
gether and  create  some  programs  to 
increase  their  acceptability. 

Mr.  Marvin  Stone  has  written,  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Febru- 
ary 7,  a  very,  very  interesting  and  pen- 
etrating editorial  on  this  matter  enti- 
tled "TV:  We  Deserve  Better."  The  ad- 
ministration has  seen  fit  to  cut  pubUc 
broadcasting  fimds.  I  think  this  is 
wrong.  If  anything,  these  funds  should 
be  increased.  Competition  is  really  be- 
ginning to  enter  the  field  among  satel- 
lite television,  cable  television,  regular 
television,  and  the  coming  smaller  tel- 
evision transmitters.  All  these  seg- 
ments should  be  encouraged  so  that 
competition  can  result  in  a  better 
quality  of  material  for  the  American 
people  to  view. 

I  hope  that  those  involved  in  this 
problem  are  worlting  harder  than  ever 
to  bring  about  a  more  acceptable 
media  to  the  American  people.  They 
certainly  deserve  it. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Stone's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  article  follows: 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  7, 

1983] 

TV:  We  Deserve  Better 


TV:  WE  DESERVE  BETTER 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  become  quite  obvious  that  the 
quality  of  programs  available  over  the 
television  networks  has  been  decreas- 
ing. This  does  not  come  from  Just  one 


(By  Marvin  Stone) 
It  is  painful  to  watch  the  self-inflicted 
wounds  of  network  television.  After  a  rock- 
etlike flight  In  profits  over  the  last  decade, 
to  heights  above  650  million  dollars  in  1981, 
the  Big  Three  are  looking  back  on  a  year 
when  it  was  much  harder  to  show  net  gains. 
Prom  here  out,  they  face  rising  costs  of  pro- 
duction, a  shrinking  share  of  the  nation's 
viewers  and  the  prospect  of  pouring  out  fur- 
ther millions  to  seek  a  foothold  In  cable, 
pay-TV  and  moviemaking. 

In  such  a  setting,  a  certain  amount  of 
panic  Is  understandable,  but  still  it  seems 
that  those  are  dollars  enough  to  support 
some  Imagination  and  courage  In  program- 
ing. What  a  large  segment  of  the  public  will 
remember,  for  example.  Is  that  the  Big 
Three  networks  tumed  their  backs  on  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company's  four-part 
-Nicholas  Nlckleby"  and,  in  some  cases,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  pressed  their  affiliates 
to  do  the  same. 

Remembered,  too,  will  be  that  It  was  left 
to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  to  nm 
the  tape  of  the  Vienna  SUte  Opera's 
bouncy  "Fledermaus"  and  introduce  to 
American  television  Bayreuth's  spirited  and 
innovative  version  of  Wagner  "Ring." 

These  are  Intellectual  (read  snobbish)  ex- 
ercises, in  the  esUbllshed  view  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  PBS  is  "elitist." 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  these  treasures  are.  Indeed, 
purely  intellectual,  a  viewer  has  a  right  to 
Inquire:  If  the  nonlntellectual  Is  all  that  is 
to  be  courted  by  commercial  television, 
where  are  the  new  romantic  series  and  situ- 
ation comedies  to  take  the  place  of  those 


that  are  wearing  thin?  What  freah  Inven- 
tions are  there  to  engage  viewers  who  have 
grown  weary  of  "Love  Boat"  and  "Fantasy 
Island"  and  Archie  Bunker  and  Alice?  And. 
the  prime  question,  where  can  we  turn  the 
dial  when  we  finally  tune  out  the  reruns  of 
the  reruns  of  "M'A'S'H"? 

We  all  know  and  understand  that  the  net- 
works are  prisoners  of  the  popularity  rat- 
ings. But  questions  about  the  Intellectual 
wlU  not  die.  "Nlckleby"  eventually  appeared 
on  a  collection  of  sUtlons  put  together  by 
Mobil  Corporation,  which  was  trying  to  em- 
belUsh  Its  corporate  Image.  "Nlckleby"  waa 
pronounced  a  triumph.  Aside  from  whatever 
value  it  might  have  as  a  Dickens  master- 
piece, it  diq>layed  acting  more  sincere  and 
human  qualities  more  genuine  than  your 
usual  sitcom  trash. 

Reactimi  to  "Nl<*leby "  might  indicate 
that  commercial  television  is  underestimat- 
ing the  brainpower  of  Americans  and  their 
capacity  for  enjoying  TVs  you-are-there 
presentations  of  works  forbiddingly  known 
as  "classic*."  And  they  also  may  be  over- 
looking a  potential  gain,  at  least  In  good 
will. 

Network  television  now  stands.  In  a  sense, 
at  the  stage  reached  10  years  or  so  ago  by 
the  book  Industry.  TraditlonaUy,  the  big 
houses  had  Included  on  their  lists  each  year 
some  titles  useful  Just  for  their  excellence 
and  the  repuUtlon  of  the  company.  When 
production  costs  went  out  of  sight,  the  busi- 
ness departments  asserted  their  power. 
Nothing  was  to  issue  unless  it  promised  big 
profits.  ,    ^. 

Well,  publishing  Is  a  business.  It  is  the 
paper-back  romances  that  rake  in  the  green. 
But  book  publishing  has  lost  luster.  More- 
over, If  there  Is  no  high  standard  to  emu- 
late, where  can  the  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  level  of  public  taste  go  but  down? 

Fortunately  for  television  and  Its  watch- 
ers, TV  does  have  a  yardstick:  PBS.  There  is 
more  to  come  in  the  season  of  public  televl- 
slon-slx  further  episodes  of  the  Bayreuth 
"Ring,"  with  Its  exciting  young  cast  and  di- 
rection: continued  deep-lnvestlgatlve  report- 
inr,  perhaps  an  hour-long  news  program, 
and  other  Innovations. 

On  its  tiny  federal  appropriation,  together 
with  private  grants,  the  public  network  is 
gaining  foUowers  who  sense  that  PBS  is 
where  it's  happening.  If  only  some  of  Its 
quality  could  rub  off  on  the  people  who 
mastermind  commercial-television  program- 
ing!* 


LET'S  GET  MORE  OVERCHARGE 
FUNDS  BACK  TO  THE  CONSUM- 
ERS 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  recent  announcement 
made  by  Secretary  of  Energy  Model 
concerning  the  disbursement  of  $200 
million  of  oU  pricing  settlements 
funds.  We  must  act  thoroughly  and 
expeditiously  to  insure  that  all  of  the 
over  $4.7  billion  in  alleged  pricing  vio- 
lations are  resolved  and  disbursed  to 
the  proper  persons. 

I  recently  sponsored  legislation,  £>. 
131,  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Sarbawes,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Inottye.  and  Mr.  Tsow- 
GAS.  which  addresses  the  Department 
of  Energy's  ongoing  oil  overcharge  in- 
vestigations. Progress  in  these  investi- 
gations, which  were  begun  weU  over  a 
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Pre^dent,  I  ask  that  a  chart 
ind  cates  how  this  $200  million 
dis  lursed  among  the  States  be 
the  Record. 
follows: 


IHatributiin  of  escrow  funds  to  the  States, 
District  a  Columbia,  and  five  territories 


Columbia. 


SUte: 

Alaska 

Alabama.. 

Arkansas 

Arizona... 

Califomli . 

Colorado 

Connectkiit 

District  o; 

Delaware  . 

Florida 

Georgia.. 

Hawaii 

Iowa.. 
Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. .4- 

Kansan 

Kentuckj 

Louisiana 

Massachu  letts. 

Maryland 

Maine 

Michigan 
Minneaot  h 
Missouri. 
Misslssipi  i 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North  Ca  -olina 
North  Da  coU. 
New  Han  pshire 
New  Jer»  ly 
New  Mexico 
Nevada. 
New  Yori 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Is  and 
South  Ca  rollna 
South  Di  kota. 
Tenneaaet 
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has  below  slow.  The  dls- 
of  this  $200  million  repre- 
and  tangible  breakthrough 


DistTilmtUm  of  escrow  funds  to  the  States, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  five  territories— 
Continued 

Utah 1.123.000 

Virginia 6.076.400 

Vermont 457.600 

Washington 3.115.800 

Wisconsin 3.341.000 

West  Virginia 1.168.800 

Wyoming 783.200 

Puerto  Rico 2.038.200 

Virgin  Islands 1.363,800 

Guam 266.600 

American  Samoa 33.000 

Northern  Marianas 17.000 


ftymenX 
$796,600 
2.963.400 
2.152.200 
1,980.600 
18.914.400 
2.063.200 
3.292.400 

466.000 

912.800 
9.105.800 
4.298.400 
1.380.400 
2.462.200 

917.400 
9.016.200 
4.717.400 
2.103.600 
2.570.200 
5.902.800 
6.645.800 
3.575.800 
1.450.000 
6.558.000 
3.283.000 
3.731.800 
2.379.200 

867.800 
1.377.400 
4.310.600 

696.200 

890.400 
7.490.600 
1.191.400 

773.400 
16.363.400 
7.117.000 
2.365.200 
1.962.200 
9.166.000 

766.400 
2.336.800 

668.200 

3.171.400 

17.073.600 


Total. 


200.000.000 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  £)epart- 
ment  of  Energy  for  disbursing  these 
funds.  I  thank  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  already  Jointed  me  In  this 
effort  and  urge  other  Members  to  Join 
our  efforts  to  insure  that  all  oil  over- 
charge funds  are  ultimately  returned 
to  the  American  people. 

I  also  ask  that  a  letter  to  me  from 
Energy  Secretary  Donald  Paul  Hodel 
regarding  the  distribution  of  these  oil 
overcharge  funds  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 

Trx  Skcrktaht  or  Erkrgt. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  31,  i983. 
Hon.  Juf  Sasser. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Sassir:  I  am  pleased  to 
Inform  you  that  I  have  approved  the  dis- 
bursement of  (200  million  of  oil  pricing  set- 
tlement funds  to  the  states  and  U.S.  territo- 
ries and  possessions.  This  disbursement  is 
pursuant  to  the  1983  Further  Continuing 
Appropriations  Act. 

Under  the  disbursement  formula  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress.  Tennessee  is  receiv- 
ing $3,171,400.  A  check  for  this  amount  will 
be  forwarded  to  your  Governor  this  week. 

These  funds,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  are  to  be  used  to  supplement  funding 
for  five  energy  conservation  programs.  De- 
tails on  the  funding  distribution,  use  of  the 
funds,  and  the  source  of  the  monies  are  en- 
closed with  this  letter. 

Recognizing  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able interest  by  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
disposition  of  the  oU  pricing  settlement 
funds,  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  that  this 
distribution  Is  being  made,  and  that  these 
funds  are  being  returned  to  your  constitu- 
ents In  a  manner  that  will  benefit  them 
during  this  time  of  special  need. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

DOHALD  Paul  Hookl.* 


NEGATIVE  ASPECTS  OP 
CREATING  JOBS 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  speech- 
es about  the  economy  smd  a  lot  of  non- 
sense from  people  who  claim  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Recently 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Richard  L.  Lesher, 
issued  a  statement  in  the  Voice  of 
Business  entitled  "A  Washington  Shell 
Game."  Mr.  Lesher's  article  accurately 


summarizes  the  effect  of  applying  a 
lot  of  money  to  the  public  sector  Jobs. 
There  are  positive  aspects,  to  be  sure, 
in  creating  Jobs,  but  the  negative  as- 
pects, in  almost  any  case,  outweigh  the 
positive.  The  tendency  of  Congress  to 
search  for  quick  solutions  in  solving 
every  problem  is  something  we  should 
steer  away  from  in  dealing  with  some 
of  the  proposals  floating  around  for 
Jobs  programs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lesher  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  heed 
his  words  of  wisdom. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Washiiiotoh  Srxu.  Oamx 

WASRntcTOH.— And  in  the  beginning.  Con- 
gress created  Jobs .  .  . 

To  hear  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and 
his  aUles  talk,  our  leglsUtors.  if  it  were  not 
for  the  stubbornness  of  Ronald  Reagan, 
could  ordain  the  end  of  unemployment  by 
creating  millions  of  public  sector  Jobs. 

But  another  famous  saying,  also  freely 
paraphrased,  more  accurately  portrays  the 
real  effect  of  these  Job  programs:  Congress 
glveth  and  Congress  taketh  away. 

Perhaps  the  most  misguided  idea  circulat- 
ing in  Washington  today  is  that  Congress 
can  "do  something"  about  employment  by 
passing  expensive  make-work  Jobs  programs. 
Various  proposals  have  been  bandied  about, 
some  costing  billions  of  dollars,  which  even 
If  they  delivered  what  their  sponsors  prom- 
ise, would  produce  only  a  small  dent  In  the 
double-digit  unemployment  rate. 

The  problem  is  that  they  would  not  deliv- 
er as  promised.  Yes.  there  would  be  a  few 
more  billets  to  be  claimed  by  enterprising 
bureaucrats  and  perhaps  a  few  more  pork 
barrel  projects  to  be  claimed  by  enterprising 
congressmen.  But  if  you  look  beyond  this 
surface  effect,  an  entirely  different  picture 
comes  to  light. 

If  Uncle  Sam  decides  to  spend  a  billion 
dollars  to  "create"  public  sector  Jobs,  there 
are  only  three  places  to  get  that  money: 
from  higher  taxes,  borrowing,  or  some  other 
spending  category  In  the  budget.  In  each 
case,  any  positive  effect  produced  by  a  Jobs 
program  would  likely  be  cancelled  out  by  a 
negative  Impact  on  Jobs  In  those  other 
areas. 

For  example,  taxing  American  workers 
and  businesses  an  additional  billion  dollars 
would  destroy  jobs  by  further  depressing 
economic  activity  and  Inhibiting  saving.  In- 
vestment and  consumer  spending— the  very 
things  that  spur  the  creation  of  Jobs  in  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Adding  a  billion  to  the  defi- 
cit would  have  the  similar  "cancelllng-out" 
effect,  because  that's  one  less  billion  avail- 
able to  private  borrowers  to  use  for  invest- 
ment and  large  consumer  purchases.  Even  a 
transfer  of  spending  from  another  area  of 
the  budget  (defense  Is  most  commonly  men- 
tioned) to  a  Jobs  program  would  likely  elimi- 
nate as  many  Jobs  In  one  area  as  It  creates 
In  another. 

In  other  words  these  so-called  Jobs  bills 
are  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  part  of  a 
standard  Washington  shell  game,  designed 
to  give  the  Impression  that  prosperity.  Jobs 
and  happiness  flow  from  Capitol  Hill  like  a 
founUln,  If  only  the  President  would  be 
kind  enough  to  let  the  Speaker  turn  on  the 
spigot.  In  fact,  the  President  is  doing  the 
unemployed  a  big  favor  by  resisting  these 
schemes  which  would  add  to  the  debt  and 
the  tax  burden  and  delay  recovery. 


Some  may  say  that  I  am  articulating  the 
old-fashioned  trickle-down  theory  that  the 
benefits  of  tax  cuts,  spending  cuts,  regula- 
tory reform  will  eventually  flow  to  the  un- 
employed. But  if  this  is  trickle  down,  it's 
trickle  down  with  a  proven  track  record— 
unlike  the  liberal  approach  which  rests  its 
hopes  on  your  tax  dollars  trickling  down 
from  Washington  bureaucrats. 

The  most  dependable  wellspring  of  new 
Jobs  in  our  economy  is  and  has  always  been 
our  small  businesses.  These  are  the  same  en- 
terprises that  are  most  susceptible  to  high 
taxes,  overregulation,  excessive  paperwork 
and  high  Interest  rates.  If  the  new  Congress 
really  wants  to  contribute  to  helping  the  na- 
tion's unemployed.  It  will  stop  playing  the 
old  shell  games  and  get  serious  about  con- 
trolling runaway  spending,  clamping  a  Ud 
on  tax  hikes  and  weeding  out  imnecessary 
regulation. 

That's  as  good  a  Jobs  program  as  has  ever 
been  devised.* 


CONGRESSMAN  PHIL  CRANE'S 
VIEWS  ON  EL  SALVADOR 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Illinois,  Philip  M.  Crane, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  the  hearings 
on  "Certification  of  Aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor." 

As  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Subcommittee,  I  believe  that 
the  views  of  Congressman  Crane  fol- 
lowing his  recent  trip  to  this  Central 
American  country  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  The  Congressman 
states  that  the  aspect  that  impressed 
him  most  in  conversation  with  the  Sal- 
vadorans  was  the  universality  of  com- 
mitment from  every  sector  of  their  so- 
ciety to  the  preservation  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Mr.  President,  while  speaking  with 
the  general  populace.  Congressman 
Crane  did  not  once  hear  either  sympa- 
thy for  the  Communist  guerrillas  or 
an  interest  in  negotiating  with  them, 
unless  they  were  willing  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  work  within  the  demo- 
cratic process.  In  fact,  the  very  sugges- 
tion that  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor should  negotiate  with  the  guerril- 
las triggered  a  large  and  vocal  protest 
demonstration  in  downtown  San  Sal- 
vador. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  Congress- 
man Crane  traveled  by  helicopter  to 
La  Union  where  there  is  a  military 
base  used  by  the  Salvadoran  Navy.  He 
learned  that  the  navy  has  been  able  to 
reduce  greatly  the  flow  of  arms  and 
supplies  from  Nicaragua  into  El  Salva- 
dor by  sea.  This,  he  believes,  is  largely 
due  to  the  U.S.  military  advisers  and 
some  modest  upgrading  of  Salvadoran 
equipment. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  situation 
in  El  Salvador  for  several  years,  and  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  statistical 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  area 
of  human  rights,  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions. 
The  democratic  process  is  clearly  In 
place  in  this  Central  American  repub- 


lic, and  the  United  States  must  contin- 
ue to  recognize  their  steady  progress 
by  providing  the  assistance  desired  by 
the  majority  of  Salvadorans.  This  will 
provide  real  support  for  the  electoral 
process,  the  means  by  which  all  Salva- 
dorans can  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
destiny. 

Like  Congressman  Crane,  I  strongly 
believe  that  if  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  firm  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ple that  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
off  limits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
demonstrate  an  acknowledgement  that 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  are  a 
matter  of  interest  and  concern  to  ua, 
we  will  be  able  to  build  strong  friend- 
ships in  an  alliance  that  can  guarantee 
the  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  commend  Congressman  CRAira't  re- 
marks to  my  colleaguei'  attention,  and 
I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 
RniARKS  or  RxpRxsnrrATnra  Pbilv  M. 

CRAm 
Thank  you  for  providing  this  opportunity 
to  testify  before  your  Committee  oa  the 

vital  subject  of  El  Salvador.  

Just  over  two  weeks  past  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  El  Salvador  for  the  flrat  time. 
Prior  to  this  my  knowledge  of  the  country 
was  based  upon  research  and  second-hand 
accounts  from  people  who  bad  baea  hi  tkc 
country. 

It  has  not  been  my  practice  to  traval 
abroad  at  taxpayer  expense  and  I  did  not  oa 
this  occasion.  However,  in  response  to  erHlcs 
of  so-called  Congressional  "JunkeU".  I  have 
defended  much  travel  by  Members  as  impor- 
tant to  developing  Insights  and  understand- 
ings upon  which  they  must  render  Judg- 
ments over  the  expenditure  of  blUiona  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money. 

El  Salvador  is  a  case  in  point.  I  would 
hope  that  every  Member  of  any  Congrva- 
sional  Committee  that  has  any  jurlsdictloB 
over  the  expenditure  of  taxpayer  dollars  la 
El  Salvador  would  visit  this  beleaguered 
country  in  person. 

The  first  thing  that  Impreasea  a  new  nil- 
tor  is  how  close  It  is  to  our  borders.  San  •>!- 
vador,  for  example  is  closer  to  Miami,  nori- 
da  than  Miami  U  to  Washington.  D.C.  The 
Salvadorans  are  Indeed  neighbors  who  live 
Just  down  the  block  and  yet  I  aiupect  the 
average  American  would  be  hard  preaaed  to 
find  their  nation  on  a  aup. 

Secondly,  it  U  a  amall  country  In  leo- 
graphic  size— roughly  equivalent  to  the 
sUte  of  MassachusetU.  lU  landscape  con- 
tains volcanic  mountalm  In  profusion  and 
yet  It  Is  rich  in  agricultural  land  and  baa  the 
capabUlty  of  feeding  iU  population  with 
ease.  Not  only  can  El  Salvador  produce  food 
surpluses.  It  used  to  be  a  aignificant  export- 
er of  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

I  say  "used  to  be"  because  not  only  have 
these  products  faced  depressed  world  mar- 
kets, but  the  Communist  guerrillas  have 
concentrated  great  efforts  to  destroying  the 
economic  infrastructure  of  El  Salvador.  The 
attacks,  in  too  many  Instances,  have  bean 
successful. 

Yet,  despite  an  on-going  costly  effort  to 
root  out  the  guerrillas,  despite  depressed 
markets  for  their  major  exports,  despite  the 
crushing  burden  of  250,000  displaced  citi- 
zens who  are  casualties  of  this  conflict,  and 
despite  the  loss  of  their  productive  labors  in 
the  fields,  one  cannot  accuse  El  Salvador  of 


the  degree  of  irresponsibUity  that  has 
brought  so  many  Third  World  countries  to 
the  brink  of  economic  collapse.  Red  ink 
spending  tends  to  be  the  normal  cause  of 
economic  chaos.  They  have  neither  default- 
ed nor  repudiated  loans  in  spite  of  aU  these 
adversities. 

While  my  visit  to  El  Salvador  was  com- 
pressed into  four  days,  they  were  long  and 
productive  days.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
receive  breifings  from  President  Magana: 
Major  D'Aubiuaaon.  head  of  the  Constituent 
Asaembly;  General  Oarda,  the  Defenae 
Minister.  U.S.  Ambassador  Hinton;  and  Col. 
John  WaghelBteln,  who  heads  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisors. 

I  Mat  with  busineaa  leaders,  union  leadeia. 
military  leaders  in  the  provinces,  clergy,  po- 
litical leaders  representing  various  parties. 
managwa  of  displaced  persons  programs, 
and  our  own  embassy  people  and  military 
advisora.  I  also  had  ample  opportunity  to 
talk  with  the  populace  at  large,  including  a 
liierrilla  defector  and  patriotic  mothers. 

In  anticipation  of  recertlflcatlon.  you  are 
already  aware  of  the  sUtistical  progress  El 
Salvador  has  made  in  the  human  rights  cat- 
e«ory  as  well  as  in  the  development  of 
democratic  Institutions.  No  one  can  suggest 
that  that  progress  Is  as  great  as  we  would 
like,  but  it  is  important  to  keep  the  prob- 
leniB  in  perspective.  While  we  have  had 
almost  four  centuries  of  experience  In 
democratic  institutions,  they  are  in  their  In- 
fancy in  El  Salvador.  For  slII  of  that.  Ameri- 
cans have  never  faced  going  to  the  polls 
with  death  threats  directed  at  them  for  par- 
ticipating In  the  process.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  El  Salvador  during  their 
national  elections  last  year.  And  despite 
theae  threats  from  the  Communist  guerril- 
las, over  80  percent  of  the  people  voted. 
whk:h  is  a  participation  level  that  should 
shame  US. 

The  single  Item  that  Impressed  me  most  in 
conversation  with  Salvadorans  was  the  unl- 
veraallty  of  commitment  from  every  sector 
of  their  society  to  the  preservation  of  the 
democratic  process.  The  labor  union  leaders 
boaated  that  they  were  responsible  for  get- 
ting a  half  million  votes  out  themselves. 
From  no  Individual  did  I  hear  either  sympa- 
thy for  the  communist  guerrillas  nor  an  In- 
tereat  In  negotiating  with  them,  unless  they 
were  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
work  within  the  democratic  process. 

In  fact,  while  I  was  there  the  suggestion 
that  the  government  of  El  Salvador  should 
negotiate  with  the  guerriUas  triggered  a 
large  and  vocal  protest  demonstration  in 
downtown  San  Salvador. 

On  the  military  side.  I  travelled  by  heli- 
copter from  San  Salvador  to  La  Union, 
which  is  separated  from  Nicaragua  by  the 
Gulf  of  Ponseca.  The  military  base  located 
there  is  used  by  the  Salvadoran  Navy. 
Thanks  to  U.S.  advisors  and  some  modest 
upgrading  of  Salvadoran  equipment,  the 
navy  has  been  able  to  reduce  greatly  the 
flow  of  arms  and  supplies  from  Nicaragua 
Into  El  Salvador  by  sea. 

Since  the  land  routes  between  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  are  ruggedly  mountainous, 
and  the  Government  of  Honduras  has 
worked  to  Interdict  land  supplies,  land 
routes  do  not  provide  an  easy  avenue  for  the 
Sandinistas  to  resupply  the  guerrillas.  But 
the  Salvadorans  are  helpless  when  it  comes 
to  Interdicting  the  ongoing  resupply  by  air. 
The  naval  commander  at  La  Union  in- 
formed me  that  the  previous  week  there 
were  four  daytime  flights  Into  El  Salvador 
In  a  single  day.  And  there  are  literally  hun- 
dredi  of  little  airstrips  on  the  cotton  and 
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sugar  far  as  between  San  Salvador  and  La 
Union  an<  I  it  Is  impossible  for  the  Salvador- 
an  milltai  </  to  police  that  entire  region. 

Moreovi  r.  the  Salvadorans  have  no  ade- 
quate radar  to  monitor  these  incursions 
from  Nlca  ragua  nor  appropriate  planes,  mis- 
siles or  t  nti-aircraf t  guns  to  knock  them 
down.  Th ;  military  is  further  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  spare  parts  and  they  need  far 
more  trail  led  mechanics.  One  of  our  helicop- 
ter bladei  cracked  on  the  flight  to  La  Union, 
presumati  ly  from  wear,  and  one  estimate  I 
heard  fix  id  down  time  of  that  helicopter  at 
a  week  b  tfore  the  blade  could  be  replaced 
and  balaiced.  Considering  the  fact  that 
they  onlj  have  about  nineteen  helicopters 
of  varying :  vintage,  this  was  a  serious  loss. 

Aiujthe  •  area  where  the  United  SUtes 
could  sigi  lificantly  contribute  to  the  Salva- 
doran  cai  labUity  is  in  the  area  of  training 
their  per  lonnel  in  unconventional  warfare. 
Most  of  t  leir  military  leaders  do  not  appear 
conversai  t  with  the  most  effective  ways  of 
coping  wi  th  a  guerrilla  conflict.  Salvadoran 
forces  tr  lined  in  unconventional  warfare 
tactics  of  small  unit  maneuver  and  resupply 
could  be  much  more  effective  against  the 
guerrillas  with  less  loss  of  life  and  resources. 

Anothe  ■  ingredient  of  more  effective  pros- 
ecution <f  the  military  conflict  would  be 
creation  )f  an  amnesty  program.  A  former 
guerrilla  informed  me  that  at  the  present 
time  It  is  not  easy  for  a  guerrilla  to  surren- 
der. Suci  a  program,  however,  requires 
funding.  An  effective  amnesty  program  in- 
volves p«  ying  defectors  for  the  arms  they 
bring  in  \  rhen  they  surrender. 

Finally  there  is  the  problem  of  the  refu- 
gees. Th  f  government,  already  financially 
strapped,  lacks  the  resources  to  care  for 
them.  CHurch  groups  and  international  as- 
sistance ^oups  should  be  given  greater  as- 
sistance I  n  providing  for  the  refugees.  Since 
the  courtry  is  capable  of  producing  food 
surpluses,  it  might  be  doubly  helpful  to  EH 
Salvador  if  food  were  purchased  for  the  ref- 
ugees fro  in  Salvadoran  farms. 

El  Sail  ador  must  be  spared  the  fate  of 
Nicaragu  \  and  Cuba.  The  United  States,  as 
leader  ol  the  free  world,  has  a  unique  re- 
sponsibil  ty  in  the  world  to  provide  leader- 
ship anc^  assistance  on  behalf  of  personal 
liberty.  free  institutions.  economics 
progress,  and  security.  This  responsibility, 
like  chaity.  must  manifest  itself— of  all 
places— it  home.  Home,  in  this  instance  is 
our  own  lemisphere. 

If  the  tJnited  States  were  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide the  modest  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
that  is  essential  to  guarantee  its  independ- 
ence and  freedom,  it  would  be  a  message  to 
Cuba  ani  1  the  Soviet  Union  that  communist 
subversidn  can  be  further  pressed.  We  wit- 
nessed tite  arrival  of  an  estimated  one  mil- 
lion illeial  Mexicans  in  the  United  States 
last  year.  Some  estimates  calculate  the 
number  >f  Salvadorans  in  the  United  States 
at  the  pi  esent  time  to  be  300,000. 

Gentle  men.  this  is  the  earnest  of  a  deluge 
from  all  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  if 
we  don't  take  decisive  and  prompt  action  to 
help  th(se  democratic  forces  on  our  door- 
steps w^  o  are  trying  to  prevent  communist 
subversion  and  terrorism  from  succeeding. 
And  th<  economic  impact  here  of  such  a 
flood  of  illegal  immigrants  fleeing  tyranny 
is  incalc  liable. 

Presid  tnt  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
aUve,  w  lich  is  a  very  popular  policy  in  El 
Salvadoi  and  throughout  the  Basin,  is  one 
of  the  riost  positive  expressions  of  interest 
in  our  I  atin  neighbors  since  World  War  II. 
But  the  «  are  other  types  of  support— such 
as  that  •>  rhich  we  are  already  providing  to  El 


Salvador— that  are  dictated  whenever  any 
country  experiences  terrorism  supplied  and 
fomented  from  abroad. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  sense  opportunity  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere and  they  are  seeking  to  exploit  it. 
Since  1978,  Cuba  has  been  given  arms  capa- 
ble of  projecting  power  beyond  the  island's 
periphery.  The  Straits  of  Florida— through 
which  more  than  50  percent  of  men  and  ma- 
terial for  NATO  contingencies  flow  (includ- 
ing virtually  all  the  petroleum)— is  now 
under  the  gun  of  Cuban  operated  Soviet 
MIO-23S.  Foxtrot-class  submarines,  and  a 
Koni-claas  frigate.  A, runway  is  being  built 
on  Grenada  which  will  allow  Cuba  to  sup- 
port its  troops  in  Africa.  Suriname's  Col. 
Bouterse,  with  Cuban  tutelage,  has  decapi- 
tated potential  opposition— murdering  fif- 
teen outstanding  labor,  newspaper,  and  stu- 
dent leaders  and  arresting  others.  Grenada 
and  Suriname  command  the  Atlantic  nar- 
rows through  which  two-thirds  of  Western 
Europe's  oil  flows  and  through  which  our 
Pacific  aircraft  carriers  would  have  to  tran- 
sit in  time  of  war  or  crisis. 

Our  enemies  are  clever.  They  are  exploit- 
ing our  own  democratic  system  to  try  to 
neutralize  us.  Castro  told  Colombian  radio 
CARACOL  in  early  January,  and  I  quote,  "I 
think  they  (the  U.S.)  must  first  persuade 
themselves  they  are  losing  the  war;  that 
they  are  losing  their  land."  In  this  regard, 
Castro  pointed  to  the  role  of  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  media  as  offering  "resistence"  to 
Administration  policy.  It  is  no  accident, 
therefore,  that  the  guerrillas  have  launched 
their  current  offensive  to  coincide  with  the 
Congressional  certification  requirement- 
Just  as  they  launched  an  offensive  to  dis- 
rupt the  March  1981  Salvadoran  elections. 

The  Communists  are  abusing  the  com- 
mendable Congressional  effort  to  reduce  vi- 
olence. They  are  accelerating  their  murder- 
ous efforts  precisely  now— at  certification 
time— to  persuade  us,  in  Castro's  words,  that 
we  are  "losing."  They  are  trying  to  place  the 
Salvadoran  people  in  harm's  way— to  draw 
government  fire  on  them  and  then  to  com- 
plain of  himian  rights  abuse. 

If  the  U.S.  maintains  a  firm  commitment 
to  the  principle  that  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere is  off  limits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
if  we  build  upon  CBl  and  demonstrate  an 
acknowledgement  that  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  are  a  matter  of  concern  and  interest 
to  us,  we  will  be  able  to  build  strong  friend- 
ships in  an  alliance  that  can  guarantee  the 
security  of  our  hemisphere,  promote  a 
better  life  for  millions,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  free  Institutions  at  the  same  time.* 


A  BIRD  IN  THE  HAND 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  9th 
of  February  appeared  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Bird  in  the  Hand."  It 
is  an  excellent  and  fair  look  at  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  between  the  Red 
Chinese  and  the  United  States  over 
the  subject  cf  Taiwan. 

I  thinlt  the  editorial  points  out  very 
succinctly  the  thought,  "There  seems 
no  point  in  playing  along  with  this 
Chinese  game."  As  they  point  out, 
Taiwan  is  a  dependable  ally  in  prob- 
ably the  most  strategic  position  in  the 
whole  Pacific  Ocean  and,  if  we  think 
for  one  moment  that  we  can  trust  the 
Communist  Chinese,  we  are  Just  plain 
crazy.  It  was  bad  enough  when  Presi- 


dent Reagan  went  back  on  his  cam- 
paign promises  but  it  was  even  worse 
when  President  Carter,  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional move,  without  any  approval 
from  the  Congress,  did  away  with  the 
Mutual  Protection  Treaty  between 
Taiwan  and  the  United  States. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  foolishness. 
I  do  not  think  any  person  reading  this 
article  will  ever  live  to  see  the  day  that 
Red  China  can  contribute  anything  to 
the  world,  but  I  will  take  that  back  if 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
government  and  copy  the  Taiwan 
people  and  institute  democracy. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  9, 
19831 
RxviKW  &  Outlook:  A  Biro  vk  thx  Hard 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  played 
things  Just  about  right  on  his  tri^  to  Peking. 
Stressing  the  importance  of  Sino-American 
dialogue,  he  worked  out  an  arrangement  for 
limited  military  contacts  between  China  and 
the  U.S..  and  won  the  agreement  of  Prime 
Minister   Zhao   Ziyang   to   visit   President 
Reagan.  But  he  also  was  careful  not  to  exag- 
gerate the  possible  benefits  of  Slno-U.S.  co- 
operation. And  he  doesn't  appear  to  have 
made  any  further  concessions  on  the  U.S. 
defense  commitment  to  Taiwan. 

The  UJS.  has  a  clear  interest  in  cordial 
talks  with  the  Chinese.  Visits  such  as  Mr. 
Shultz's  to  Peking,  and  presumably  Mr. 
Zhao's  to  Washington,  make  the  Soviets  feel 
a  bit  less  cocksure:  and  they  make  our 
friends  in  Japan,  South  Korea  and  ASEAN 
feel  a  bit  more  comfortable  about  Chinese 
intentions  with  regard  to  destabUizing  other 
Asian  countries.  At  least  at  the  moment, 
China  and  the  U.S.  have  a  common  interest 
in  opposing  Vietnamese  expansionism  and 
Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan.  There  are 
also  some  modest  gains  from  trade  and  the 
relaxation  of  travel  restrictions  between  our 
two  countries,  gains  which  would  be  greater 
were  it  not  for  U.S.  protectionism  in  textiles 
as  well  as  the  difficult  obstacles  for  Ameri- 
cans working  and  studying  in  China. 

But  beyond  this,  it  isn't  clear  what  addi- 
tional benefits  can  be  expected  from  our 
Chinese  relationship.  China  cannot  be 
counted  on  as  an  anti-Soviet  ally;  most 
likely,  it  will  want  to  maintain  a  kind  of 
equidistance  between  the  Soviets  and  Amer- 
icans, but  it  isn't  farfetched  to  imagine  a 
Sino-Soviet  rapprochement  sometime  this 
decade.  Despite  recent  efforts  to  liberalize 
agriculture  and  small  urban  enterprises, 
China  remains  one  of  the  most  totalitarian 
and  closed  societies  in  the  world.  Its  human 
rights  violations  make  those  of,  say,  Guate- 
mala or  Chile,  pale  by  comparison. 

All  of  which  suggests  Mr.  Shultz  was  wise 
not  to  cave  in  to  the  latest  Chinese  demand 
for  yet  more  U.S.  concessions  on  Taiwan. 
Some  U.S.  diplomats  will  be  alarmed  by  the 
report  from  Xinhua,  the  Chinese  news 
agency,  that  "the  Taiwan  question  and  espe- 
cially U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan"  are  "obsta- 
cles" to  closer  Sino-U.S.  ties,  and  that 
"unless  this  problem  is  resolved  . . .  bilateral 
relations  cannot  possibly  develop  on  a  sound 
basis."  Unless  the  Chinese  are  obliged  on 
Taiwan,  the  chonis  will  intone,  they  will  be 
driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets. 

Nonsense.  The  issue  of  sovereignty  over 
Taiwan,  to  be  sure,  is  deeply  emotional  for 
the  Chinese;  and  the  Peking  regime  under- 
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standably  considers  U.S.  support  for  Taipei 
a  slap  in  iU  face.  But  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment is  smart  enough  to  know  that  its 
major  foreign  policy  problem  is  not  Taiwan 
but  the  4,000-mile  border  with  the  Soviete; 
whether  the  Chinese  choose  to  address  this 
problem  by  accommodating  the  Soviete  or 
playing  them  off  against  the  U.S.  will  be 
based  on  shrewd  calculations  of  realpoUtik 
and  will  have  little  to  do  with  Taiwan. 

It's  worth  remembering,  too,  that  the 
Taiwan  issue  was  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
solved once  and  for  all  by  a  conununique 
last  August,  in  which  the  U.S.  promised  to 
gradually  phase  out  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 
On  his  latest  trip.  Mr.  Shultz  promised  that 
the  U.S.  would  abide  by  this  earlier  conces- 
sion, which  already  puts  Taiwanese  security 
in  some  Jeopardy:  Under  the  agreement,  the 
U.S.  won't  sell  Taiwan  anything  more  so- 
phisticated than  F-5E  fighters,  which  are 
not  much  of  a  match  for  the  version  of  the 
MiG-23  now  reportedly  being  built  in 
China.  Now  the  Chinese  say  even  this  con- 
cession isn't  enough. 

There  seems  no  point  In  playing  along 
with  this  Chinese  game.  Taiwan  Is  a  depend- 
able ally  in  a  strategic  position  on  the  sea 
lanes  to  Korea  and  Japan.  Twenty  mUlion 
Taiwanese  birds  in  the  hand  are  better  than 
one  billion  mainlanders  in  the  bush.  For  the 
sake  of  cultivating  the  kind  of  dialogue  Mr. 
Shultz  has  just  engaged  in  in  Peking,  it  may 
have  been  sadly  necessary  to  withdraw  full 
diplomatic  recognition  from  Taiwan.  But  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  any  additional  gains  from 
our  Chinese  relationship  that  would  Justify 
further  endangering  Taiwan's  security.* 


THE  TRAGIC  CIRCUMSTANCES 
REGARDING  MRS.  VERA  LI- 
PINSKAYA 


•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
cently learned  of  the  tragic  circum- 
stances regarding  Mrs.  Vera  Lipins- 
kaya,  a  Soviet  citizen  and  mother  of 
four  children,  who  was  placed  under 
psychiatric  confinement  in  1977.  and 
whose  exact  whereabouts  and  state  of 
health  are  at  this  moment  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

According  to  Amnesty  Intemationsd, 
Mrs.  Lipinskaya  had  been  charged  in 
1977   with   "disseminating   knowingly 
false     information,     slandering     the 
Soviet    political    and    social    system" 
after  she  had  sent  letters  of  complaint 
to  local  Soviet  authorities.  She  was 
then  subjected  to  psychiatric  examina- 
tion, diagnosed  as  suffering  from  so- 
called  "sluggish  schizophrenia"  and  re- 
manded for  an   indefinite  period  of 
time  to  the  special  psychiatric  hospital 
in  Tashkent,  in  the  Uzbek  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic.  It  should  be  noted 
that  according  to  the  Soviet  criminal 
code,  incarceration  in  a  special  psychi- 
atric hospital  is  prescribed  for  those 
patients    who    "represent    a    special 
danger  to  society",  yet  according  to 
Amnesty  International,  there  are  no 
indications  that  at  the  time  of  her 
arrest  Mrs.  Lipinskaya  was  dangerous 
either  to  herself  or  to  those  around 
her.  nor  that  she  was  even  in  need  of 
psychiatric  treatment. 

I  might  add  at  this  juncture  that 
most  of  the  information  possessed  by 


Amnesty  International  on  Mrs.  Lipins- 
kaya's  case  was  provided  by  the 
Moscow-based  Working  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  Abuse  of  Psychiatry 
all  of  whose  members  are  now  in  labor 
camps  or  exile  for  their  selfless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  such  victims  of  psychiat- 
ric abuse  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  Vera 
Lipinskaya.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
Dr.  Alexander  Voloshanovich.  himself 
a  former  Soviet  Psychiatrist  now  resid- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  has  stated: 

The  cases  which  are  now  known  through- 
out the  world  are  those  which  are  most  ob- 
vious and  are  the  most  scandalous:  they  are 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

One  wonders  how  many  more  "Vera 
Lipinskayas"  have  disappeared,  virtu- 
ally imnoticed.  into  the  Soviet  psychi- 
atric gulag. 

MISDIAGNOSIS  OR  POLITICAL  HXPMSSION? 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  the 
noted   American   psychiatrist   Walter 
Reich    discusses    his    impressions    of 
Soviet  psychiatry  and  offers  the  opin- 
ion   that    psychiatric    abuse    in    the 
Soviet  Union  may  not  always  be  the 
result  of  KGB  machinations  against 
political    dissidents,    but    rather    the 
result  of  genuine  perceptions  on  the 
part  of  Soviet  psychiatrists  as  to  what 
constitutes    "normal"    behavior.    Per- 
haps this  is  really  the  case;  I  leave 
such  judgments  to  competent  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  psychiatry.  But  re- 
gardless of  the  motivation.  I  think  we 
would  all  agree  that  Mrs.  Lipinskaya's 
treatment  is  a  shaby  affair  by  any 
standard.  It  is  cases  such  as  these  that 
have    brought   about   calls   to    expel 
Soviet  representatives  from  the  World 
Psychiatric   Association,   and   I   have 
been  informed  that  such  a  resolution 
will  be  introduced  at  the  next  WPA 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Vienna.  Aus- 
tria, in  July  of  this  year.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Government  and  its 
medical  authorities  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation  and  take  the 
appropriate  steps,  for  the  sake  of  Vera 
Lipinskaya  and  her  fellow  victims  of 
psycliiatric  abuse,   both  present  and 
potential,  within  the  Soviet  Union.* 


CAREFUL  CUTTING  OF  THE 
MILITARY  BUDGET 


•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
to  continue  my  discussions  which  I 
had  in  this  body  recently  relative  to 
the  military  budget.  I  would  like  to 
once  agnetin  warn  my  colleagues  that 
approaching  this  subject  with  a  meat 
ax  is  no  way  to  do  it.  I  can  tell  my  col- 
leagues there  are  things  that  can  be 
cut  in  the  military  budget,  that  will  be 
cut,  but  just  to  come  out  and  say  we 
are  going  to  cut  7  percent,  8  percent, 
or  15  percent  from  the  military  budget 
without  specifing  exactly  where,  is  not 
the  approach.  We  have  been  able,  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  ef- 
fectively cut  money  from  the  budget, 
and  we  plan  to  do  it  in  this  coming 


budget,  but  the  curse  that  is  going  to 
hang  over  this  body  will  be  in  the 
form  of  those  Members  who  have  said 
to  their  constituents.  "We  are  going  to 
cut  that  miUtary  budget."  Now.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  it.  but  we  are 
going  to  cut  that  military  budget. 

Let  these  Members  of  the  Congress 
think  about  it  and  let  them  come 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  say,  "I  think  this  item 
could  be  cut.  Do  we  really  need  this 
item?"  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
that  is  the  way  we  approach  the 
budget.  It  is  precisely  the  way  that  we 
go  over  these  items  piece  by  piece 
before  we  reach  any  final  decision. 

And  then,  of  course.  I  hope  that 
during  the  course  of  this  year  the  long 
and  involved  process  of  authorization 
and  appropriation  can  be  cut  back  to 
where  it  used  to  be.  The  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  each  body  made 
their  authorization  requests,  and  they 
were  either  approved  or  disapproved 
on  the  floor.  They  were  further  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  in  conference 
and  then  they  went  to  appropriations, 
where  the  amounts,  and  I  emphasize 
amounts,  were  decided  on  or  not  decid- 
ed on. 

Today,  authorization  does  not  end 
until  the  final  Sun  goes  down  and, 
frankly,  we  are  still  in  the  sunset 
stages  of  last  year  with  many  items 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
in  their  judgment  turned  down  com- 
pletely. These  items  were  revived  by 
the  efforts  of  other  committees,  such 
as  Budget,  and  Appropriations  and. 
Senators,  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  mili- 
tary system  as  large  as  ours.  It  is  no 
way  for  us  to  effectively  think  that  we 
are  going  to  approach,  catch,  or  even 
begin  to  match  our  main  adversary. 
This  is  something  that  has  to  be  done 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  man  to  man,  and 
clearly  this  is  something  we  can  do. 
We  have  done  it  before  so  let  us  do  it 
again,  and  let  us  cut  out  all  the  wild 
promises  and  charges  we  are  hearing 

today. 

Yes,  thlji  a  large  defense  budget  but, 
I  must  rSiind  my  colleagues,  it  is  not 
the  largest  budget.  The  largest  budget 
is  the  one  I  doubt  we  wUl  ever  have 
the  courage  to  attack  and  that  in- 
volves the  total  welfare  budget.* 


CUTTING  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  hearing  more  and  more  from 
Members  of  Congress,  purely  political 
remarks  about  "I'm  going  to  cut  the 
defense  budget." 

Ask  them  where  they  are  gomg  to 
cut  it.  They  do  not  have  any  idea.  The 
meatcleaver  approach  is  the  one  most 
of  them  are  thinking  about. 

Now.  for  those  people  who  think 
that  the  villain  in  our  deficit  is  de- 
fense. I  would  point  out  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
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the  7th  of  te^bruary,  which  shows  that 
payments  bo  individuals  have  gone  up 
about  180  percent  since  1967  and  de- 
fense has  actually  gone  down  in  the 
time.  As  I  have  often  pointed  out 
or  tried  tc  point  out.  the  vast  amount 
of  bilUona  we  ar«  spending  is  to  sup- 
port a  we  far*  sUte.  and  I  think  it  is 
time  that}  the  Members  of  Congress 
stand  up  and  admit  that  the  United 
States  hu  become  a  welfare  state.  If 
we  want  tf  continue  on  this  disastrous 
are  on  the  right  path.  But, 
ruin  the  defenses  of  the 
is  no  way  to  protect  any- 
pariicularly  those  people  who 
depen(  ling  on  welfare  for  their  llv- 
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across  two  transfers  of  power  at  the  White 
House. 

If  we  were  to  continue  the  chart  for  the 
next  several  years,  with  the  figures  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  budget  proposes,  it  would  show 
the  defense  ciwe  continuing  upward  and 
payments  to  Individuals  going  abruptly  hor- 
isontal.  Neither  will  happen  to  the  degree 
that  Mr.  Reagan  wishes,  but  defense  is  very 
likely  to  go  higher,  and  social  spending  to 
slow  down.  In  retrospect,  the  real  change  In 
American  fiscal  policy  c&me  not  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Reagan  administration,  but  in 
the  Pord  and  Carter  years.* 


follows: 
Washington  Post.  Peb.  T.  1063] 
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of  the  annual  budget  debate 
the  bast  guide  to  the  way 
will  actually  change.  The 
no  means  out  of  eoatrol.  But  It 
deep  political  forces  that  fre- 
not  axpraased  i*  the  cut-aad- 
confcrences  and  congreasion- 
Thc  budget  responds  quickly  to 
of  American  opinion,  but 
he  same  thing  as  conventional 
If  you  look  at  the  figures 
It  yean,  you  wil  have  some  dif- 
between  Republican 
administrations, 
tracks  two  important  categories 
both  measured  in  billions  of 
for  inflation.  The  solid  line 
for  defense.  The  broken  line  is 
for    individuals.    That's 
Security  and  Medicare,  but 
aU  the  other  direct  benefits- 
pensions,  unemployment  com- 
rood  stamps,  welfare  payments 
( Ise.  These  are  the  transfer  pay- 
mtltlcments  the   rapkl   rise  of 

regularly  deplores, 
[pending  rose  to  peak  in  1066. 
Vietnam  War.  but  then  was  cut 
in    the   NixoB   yean.    The 
diverted  to  entitlements.  In  the 
a  RepublioHi  president  and  a 
Congress  collsJ>orated   in   the 
1^  o<  sosM  benefits  la  Aaiericaa 
la  Mm  brief  Pord  admlnistra- 
a  Republican  prasident  and 
Congress  begaa  to  get  uneasy 
and  halted  them.  The  low 
defsnee  srsailag  curve  was 
the  Carter  adsilnistraUoa  it 
signUteanUy-wMle  the  social 
oet  witil  the  receasloB  of 
pushed  tlMm  up. 
Interesting  respecU.  as  thU  little 
the  Carter  adminlstratioa 
>r  of  the  Reagan  admlnlstra- 
f  iseal  poUey  opposed  steady  tai- 
lodal  spending,  but  when  unem- 
■e.  Mr.  Carter  felt  that  he  had 
obvious  need.  Regardless  of  ite 
the    numbers    indicate 
administration  has  come  to 
conclusion.  Theee  ex- 
have  risen  in  a  straight  line  for 
years,  with  no  break  to  hint  at 
U  which  power  was  transferred 
I  arty  to  the  other.  Similarly,  de- 
follows  a  strikingly  smooth 
I  radual  aeeslsration  going  back 
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NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION: 
OUR  SHARED  RESPONSIBILITY 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  24,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
appear  as  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
American  Nuclear  Society's  conference 
in  San  Diego  on  international  nuclear 
energy.  During  my  speech,  I  reiterated 
my  support  for  the  administration's 
objective  of  reestablishing  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  areas 
of  international  nuclear  commerce  and 
nonproliferation.  I  also  stated  how 
pleased  I  was  with  President  Reagan's 
appointment  of  Ambassador  Richard 
Kennedy  to  be  Special  Representative 
for  Nonproliferation  Policy  because  it 
demonstrates  the  President's  personal 
commitment,  and  that  of  Secretary 
Shulta,  to  insuring  high-level  focus  on 
nonproliferation  policy  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. During  the  conference.  Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy  presented  a  very  inform- 
ative speech  entitled,  "Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation:  Our  Shared  Responsibil- 
ity" in  which  he  noted  that  nonprolif- 
eration is  a  fundamental  and  pervasive 
element  in  American  foreign  policy 
and  a  key  national  security  goal.  Am- 
bassador Kennedy  emphasized  the  ad- 
ministration's view,  which  I  share, 
that  the  United  States  must  be  a  pre- 
dictable and  reliable  supplier  of  nucle- 
ar materials  and  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  RicoBs. 

The  speech  follows: 

Hvomul  HoimouRaATioir  Oux  Shaskd 
Rbspobsibiutt 

(By  Hon.  Richard  T.  Kennedy) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  in 
January  1078,  in  an  appearance  before  a 
Senate  Committee,  David  LUienthal.  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  XJS.  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  gave  us  his  chilling  personal 
view  of  nuclear  proliferation.  "If  a  great 
number  of  countries  come  to  have  an  arse- 
nal of  nuclear  weapons,"  LUienthal  said. 
"then  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  a  young  man 
and  I'm  sorry  for  my  grandchildren." 

The  prospect  of  nuclear  proliferation 
which  worried  David  LUienthal  seven  years 
ago  Is  stlU  a  cause  of  grave  concern.  How  to 
head  off  this  threat  in  the  years  ahead  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  the 
future  of  world  order. 

This  then  is  an  appropriate  time,  in  a  con- 
ference eoncemed  with  the  technical  as- 
pecte  of  nuclear  commerce,  to  examine  this 
problem  together. 


Around  the  world  today,  nuclear  Indus- 
tries face  a  dearth  of  domestic  orders  for 
new  faculties.  Thus,  there  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency by  supplier  nations  to  reach  out  for 
foreign  orders  to  support  their  domestic  in- 
dustries and  to  sustain  the  infrastructure 
they  have  developed  at  great  expense  over 
so  many  years.  They  want  to  keep  that  in- 
dustry healthy  so  that  It  wiU  be  available  to 
meet  the  anticipated  future  domestic 
demand.  New  suppUers  also  are  coming  on 
the  scene,  anxious  to  generate  business  on 
their  own. 

More  is  at  stake,  however,  than  the  natu- 
ral and  understandable  quest  for  markets. 
These  conditions  may  place  a  strain  on  the 
system  of  non-proliferation  norms  and  re- 
straints which  the  international  community 
has  put  into  place  in  the  last  25  years.  In 
that  light,  then  we  aU  must  share  David  Li- 
Ilenthal's  concern;  more  than  that,  we  must 
do  something  about  it.  That's  what  I  want 
to  speak  about  this  evening:  Our  shared  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
explosives. 

Thirty  years  ago.  President  Elsenhower 
took  a  historic  step  which,  in  a  sense,  cre- 
ated the  worldwide  civilian  nuclear  industry: 
he  iiuiugurated  the  Atoms  for  Peace  pro- 
gram in  1953.  By  this  generous  act,  the 
United  States  volunteered  to  share  the  nu- 
clear technologies  It  had  developed  so  that 
they  could  benefit  all  mankind.  In  the  inter- 
vening years,  American  policy  has  sought  to 
assure  that  nations  could  benefit  from  the 
peaceful  application  of  nuclear  technology 
under  a  system  which  prevented  the  misuse 
of  that  technology.  Atoms  for  peace,  not 
war.  has  been  our  objective.  The  United 
States  worked  strenuously  to  establish  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
1957  to  pursue  those  same  goals  and  the 
same  rationale.  And  we  worked  to  bring  into 
force  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
seeking  those  very  goals— to  assure  the  ben- 
efits of  nuclear  technology  and  to  prevent 
its  misuse.  Those  twin  and  complementary 
goals  are  stiU  at  the  base  of  our  national 
policy. 

WhUe  there  has  been  a  broad  continuity 
with  past  Administrations  on  non-prolifera- 
tion policy  (oals,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policy  is  neither  Identical  to  nor  inter- 
changeable with  the  policy  of  former  times. 
There  have  been  changes,  some  subtle,  some 
more  obvious. 

We.  for  instance,  have  no  pangs  of  con- 
science about  nuclear  power.  We  think  it  is 
a  clean,  efficient  and  reasonable  way  to  gen- 
erate electricity.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  a  choice  of  last  resort.  We  see  It  In- 
stead as  a  key  element  in  our  domestic 
energy  future.  And.  we  see  nuclear  generat- 
ed energy  as  important  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  energy  security  of  many  na- 
tions around  the  world.  For  resource-starved 
developing  countries,  as  well,  nuclear  power 
wiU  not  be  a  choice  of  last  resort.  Some  of 
the  most  prosperous  nations  on  earth- 
Japan,  for  example,  or  some  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Exirope— have  not  been  blessed 
with  abundant  sources  of  domestic  energy. 
There  too.  nuclear  power  is  critical  to  their 
weU-belng  and  energy  security. 

We  believe  strongly  that  the  United 
States  must  be— and  must  be  seen  te  be— a 
predictable  and  reUable  supplier  of  nuclear 
materials  and  technology.  For  only  in  that 
event  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  exert  the 
influence  which  our  technological  experience 
and  competence  could  rightly  be  presumed 
te  yield. 

We  stand  by  the  Idea.  too.  that,  where  the 
necessary   nonproliferation   conditions   are 


met,  all  nations  can  and  should  enjoy  the 
benefite  of  nuclear  energy— to  power  their 
industry,  to  hasten  their  development,  to 
light  their  cities,  to  contribute  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  their  people,  to  curing  and 
diagnosing  their  Ulnesses.  The  peaceful 
atom  can  do  that  if  we  let  it. 

There  have  been  other  departures  by  this 
Administration  from  the  policies  of  our 
predecessors  on  questions  of  how  we  set  out 
to  accomplish  our  goals.  To  the  extent  that 
we  have  taken  a  different  course,  it  Is  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  In  the  long  run 
these  steps  wlU  better  serve  our  non-prolif- 
eration goals. 

Let  me  be  specific.  We  recognize  that  Plu- 
tonium is  an  inherently  dangerous  sub- 
stance. It  is  a  basic  element  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. How  to  control  it  Is  a  very  real  and  sub- 
stantial challenge  for  any  non-proliferation 
regime.  Thus,  our  policy  seeks  to  inhibit  the 
spread  of  sensitive  technology.  faciUtles  and 
material,  which  could  lead  to  production  of 
weapons-usable  material,  particularly  where 
there  is  a  risk  of  proliferation.  We  do  want 
to  restrict  the  number  of  reprocessing 
plants  around  the  world  and  to  limit  other 
sensitive  fuel  cycle  activities.  These  are  not 
and  should  not  be  items  of  general  com- 
merce. 

At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  Japan 
and  of  many  European  countries  believe 
that  Plutonium  fuel  is  both  economical  and 
necessary  to  their  long  term  energy  securi- 
ty. One  approach  to  this  factual  situation 
would  be  to  conduct  a  series  of  metaphysical 
meditations  on  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
Plutonium  economy.  We  are  not  doing  that. 
Instead,  we  are  seeking  to  work  with  Japan 
and  Euratom  to  achieve  our  shared  goals  of 
rigorous  standards,  controls,  and  safeguards 
for  the  reprocMsIng  and  use  of  plutonltmi. 
Working  with  them,  we  also  shaU  ensure 
physical  security  for  plutonium  shipments. 

At  the  root  of  this  more  flexible  approach 
is  our  conviction  that  such  nuclear  activities 
pose  no  risk  of  proUferation  in  Japan  and 
Euratom. 

There  are  some  nations  whose  views  on 
safeguards  and  nuclear  supply,  or  on  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  differ 
from  our  own.  Not  every  nation  in  the  world 
agrees  with  our  policy  and  aU  of  its  ramifi- 
cations. We  recognize  that.  But  rather  than 
cutting  off  contact  with  those  nations  or 
treating  them  with  stoney  silence,  we  are 
trying  to  open  a  dialogue  with  them.  If  we 
are  to  have  any  influence.  If  our  views  are  to 
be  understood,  it  there  Is  to  be  any  hope  of 
having  our  views  prevail,  we  must  talk  with 
one  another  and  try  to  find  ways  to  resolve 
the  issues  which  divide  us.  As  a  general 
proposition,  we  favor  dialogue  over  confron- 
tation, persuasion  over  intimidation  ahd 
common  sense  over  iron  dogma. 

So,  if  our  policies  and  their  concrete  appli- 
cations on  occasion  depart  from  those  of 
former  times,  it  Is  not  because  we  are  insen- 
sitive to  the  dangers  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. It  is  not  because  we  are  prepared  to 
put  commerce  ahead  of  global  security. 
Rather,  the  changes  we  are  making  are 
based  on  judgments  about  how  best  to  win 
the  necessary  support  of  other  countries 
and  to  create  the  consensus  needed  to  fur- 
ther a  sound  non-proliferation  regime.  Only 
in  that  way  can  we  put  to  rest  David  Ll- 
lienthal's  fears. 

In  other  areas,  continuity  is  the  hallmark 
of  our  policy.  There  are  standards  for  nucle- 
ar commerce  and  suppUer  guidelines  in 
place  today.  These  are  the  rules  of  the  game 
and.  as  such,  are  part  of  the  technical  basis 
for  nuclear  commerce.  In  the  future,  we 


expect  those  standards  to  become  even  more 
specific  and  more  complete.  No  list  of  sensi- 
tive Itons  can  be  immutable;  over  time.  It 
must  be  elaborated  as  new  technologies  de- 
velop, new  uses  for  old  technologies  are  de- 
vised. 

When  that  list  geto  tougher,  exporters  ev- 
erywhere should  honor  It.  Humanity's  Inter- 
est In  a  stable  world  order  caiwot  be  Jeop- 
ardized so  that  nuclear  suppliers  can  win 
contracts,  or  enhance  their  comi)etltlve  posi- 
tion. The  global  non-proliferation  regime- 
including  the  principle  that  the  pursuit  of 
nuclear  explosives  is  inconsistent  with  nu- 
clear cooperation  for  legitimate  peaceful 
purposes— cannot  be  shaded  so  that  some- 
one can  realize  a  short-term  econmnlc  ad- 
vantage. On  the  contrary,  nudear  suppliers 
In  their  own  self-interest  must  work  togeth- 
er to  produce  a  framework  of  institutions 
and  practices  which  mlnlmisrs  the  risk  of 
proliferation.  More  than  that,  nuclear  sup- 
pliers around  the  world  should  take  the  lead 
In  strengthening  the  rules  of  trade,  making 
sure  they  are  Itnown,  understood  and  ob- 
served. 

New  nuclear  suppliers  are  entering  upon 
the  scene— Joining  the  advanced  industrial 
states  as  sources  of  material  and  expertise. 
They  must  be  brought  to  see  that  adher- 
ence to  a  regime  of  carefuUy  constructed 
export  restraints  and  practices  will  serve 
their  self-interest  and  promote  their  weU- 
being. 

Indeed,  all  countries  have  an  Interest  In 
ensuring  a  sound  and  rational  framework, 
nuclear  safeguards  and  rules.  Without  such 
a  f  ramewoi^.  nuclear  commerce  will  not  be 
possible  for  long  and  the  benefits  of  the 
peaceful  atom  wiU  be  lost. 

As  I  have  said  on  so  many  occasions 
before,  both  here  and  abroad,  everyone 
should  know  that  this  Administration  wlU 
never  sacrifice  non-proliferation  goals  for 
commercial  ^dn  or  economic  advantage.  We 
have  set  this  high  standard  for  our  own  con- 
duct, and  we  beUeve  It  should  be  the  univer- 
sal norm. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  I  addressed  a  group 
within  the  State  Department  at  what  we 
caU  our  Open  Porum.  My  theme  that  day 
was  that  non-proliferation  is  a  fundamental 
and  pervasive  element  in  American  foreign 
policy,  and  a  key  national  security  goal.  My 
statement  was.  "Non-proliferation  is  every- 
body's business  .  .  ."  To  the  nuclear  suppli- 
ers and  representatives  of  foreign  nations  in 
the  audience  tonight  and  to  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry generally.  I  repeat:  "Non-prolifera- 
tion is  your  business,  too.  It  is  our  shared  re- 
sponsibUlty." 

We,  of  course,  recognize  that  a  policy  of 
technical  denial  can't  do  the  Job  alone  or 
forever.  No  one  has  a  monopoly  any  longer. 
Nuclear  technology  and  Industrial  expertise 
are  increasingly  widespread. 

Why  should  we  even  bother  then  with 
trying  to  strengthen  nuclear  export  con- 
trols? The  answer  Is  simply:  Our  efforts  to 
create  a  consensus  behind  rigorous  rules  of 
nuclear  trade  are  aimed  at  buying  time.  And 
we  can  buy  time,  we  can  lessen  the  danger 
for  a  time.  But.  we  must  use  that  time 
wisely.  We  must  use  it  to  eliminate,  or  at 
least  reduce  the  threats,  real  or  imagined, 
which  can  spur  countries  to  seek  the  bomb. 
We  must  ask  the  leaders  of  other  countries 
that  may  be  toying  with  the  idea  of  "going- 
nuclear"  to  think  through  the  whole  propo- 
sition soberly  and  dispassionately.  They 
must  ask  themselves  whether  "going-nucle- 
ar" in  the  1980's  wUl  truly  serve  their  na- 
tional interest  or  promote  their  national  se- 
curity. 


We  think  the  answer  Is  deariy  "No". 
The  imagined  benefite  of  such  an  under- 
taking wOl  be  illusory.  Proliferation  begeU 
proliferation:  it  Is  synonymous  with  InstabU- 
ity  and  the  heightening  of  tensions  and  is 
destructive  of  everyone's  security.  Here,  as 
In  so  many  cases,  where  emotions  dominate 
reason,  the  action  produces  an  effect  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  from  that  which  was 
sought  or  Intended.  Nations  looking  for  se- 
curity by  setting  out  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  wiU  find  only  Insecurity.  Nor  wUl 
the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  guaran- 
tee honor  or  prestige,  on  the  contrary  it  will 
breed  suspicion  and  distrust. 

^r  my  own  part.  I  am  optimistic  that 
reason  WiU  prevafl. 

Twenty  years  ago.  American  policy- 
makers seriously  talked  of  a  world  with  25 
to  30  nuclear  weapons  states  by  the  106O's. 
They  were  wrong. 

Instead  of  3S  to  30.  we  have  today  oiUy 
five  declared  nuclear  states,  and  India 
which  conducted  what  it  caUed  "a  peaceful 
explosion"  in  1974.  On  the  other  hand.  116 
nations,  the  vast  majority  of  the  nations  on 
earth,  for  their  own  reasons  and  in  their 
own  intereste.  have  become  parties  to  the 
Nuclear  Non-ProUferaUon  Treaty  of  1070. 
That  is  very  encouraging. 

On  the  negative  side,  we  must  realistically 
acknowledge  that  with  the  passage  of  time 
more  countries  can  reach  the  threshold: 
with  time  and  money— and  a  poUtical  wiU  to 
do  so— they  could  probably  produce  nuclear 
weapons.  Our  task  is  to  deflect  them  from 
siich  a  self-defeating  course.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  inevitable. 
Preventing  it  is  not  impossible.  And  to  pre- 
vent it  wiU  benefit  every  human  being  on 
earth. 

In  the  final  analysis,  non-proliferation  has 
to  be  everybody's  business,  everybody's  con- 
cern, everybody's  priority.  Each  of  us  can 
help  set  a  tone,  and  can  help  lead  the  way. 
This  is  a  truly  great  responsibUity.  but  it  Is 
also  a  great  opportunity.  The  task  is  formi- 
dable, but  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  suc- 
ceed. This  responsibUity  that  we  share  de- 
mands our  best,  our  most  careful,  our  most 
thoughtful  efforts.  With  those  efforts,  we 
can— we  wlU  succeed.  For  succeed,  we 
must.* 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEFERRAL  OP 

CERTAIN  FUNDS 
•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3,  with  28  of  my  colleagues.  I 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  49, 
which  would  disapprove  the  adminis- 
tration's deferral  of  fiscal  year  1983 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion funds.  This  deferral  (D83-43)  was 
sought  in  order  to  put  $181,900,000  for 
the  funds  appropriated  for  EHDA's  pro- 
gram in  the  freezer  so  that  they  could 
subsequently  be  transferred  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  pay 
off    defaulted    guaranteed    business 

loans.  ,  ^, 

On  February  10,  1983,  resolutions 
were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  same  effect,  which 
indicates  great  interest  in  Congress  for 
this  action.  Also,  nine  more  of  our  col- 
leagues have  expressed  a  desire  to  Join 
us  In  cosponsoring  my  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be 
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added  as  zosponsors  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  Sei  late  Resolution  49:  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Leaky.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Numm, 
Mr.  Baucos,  Mr.  Sakbanes.  Mr.  Moy- 
HiHAH.  lif.  Mattinglt.  and  Mr. 

RAH.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objec  ;ion,  it  is  so  ordered.* 
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CONF  ERENCE  ON  SECURITY 
AND  COOPERATION 

•  Mr.  Q  JAYLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  U.S  i.  representatives  returned  to 
the  conf;rence  tables  In  Madrid  to 
join  the  )ther  34  signatory  nations  of 
the  Helsi  iki  final  act  for  continuation 
of  the  Cc  nf  erence  on  Security  and  Co- 
operatior . 

This,  t  le  second  review  conference 
of  the  lelsinki  accords,  first  took 
place  in  :  November  1980,  and  has  been 
meeting  ( iff  and  on  since. 

Ambasaador  Max  M.  Kampelman  is 
the  chaii  man  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Madi  id  meeting.  He  was  appointed 
by  Presii  lent  Carter  and  reappointed 
by  Presic  ent  Reagan.  The  task  he  and 
his  staff  has  been  given  is  not  easy, 
but  for  iJl  the  difficulties  they  face, 
they  are  doing  an  exemplary  job.  I 
commen<  them  for  their  excellent 
work. 

One  o:  the  key  areas  he  and  his 
fellow  re  >resentatives  are  discussing  is 
human  r  ghts. 

Yet,  P  sbruary  10,  1983,  marked  the 
sixth  ani  iversary  of  the  arrest  of  Yuri 
P.  Orlov.  On  this  date  in  1977,  the  52- 
year-old  physicist  was  arrested  in  his 
apartment  in  Moscow.  His  alleged 
crime?  "Anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propagai  ida." 

Orlov  vas  arrested  because  he  had 
the  cour  ige  and  intestinal  fortitude  to 
take  the  Soviet  Union  at  its  word. 

When  f^eonid  Brezhnev  joined  Presi- 
dent Potd  and  the  other  33  govern- 
ments ii  signing  the  act  in  1975.  he 
pledged  his  country  to  "respect" 
human  r  ghts  within  its  borders.  Orlov 
foimded  the  world's  first  Helsinki 
Watch  (rroup  to  see  that  the  Soviet 
Union  di  1  just  this. 

We.  ill  the  free  world,  must  not 
forget  Crlov  or  his  compatriots  who 
stood  u|i  to  the  Soviet  Government 
and  askfd  them  to  abide  by  the  ac 
cords, 

It  is  tHeir  courage  that  sets  an  exam- 
ple to  a  1.  They  and  others  like  them 
are  Willi  ng  to  sacrifice  their  freedom 
to  let  th  >  world  know  about  the  abuses 
of  hum  III  rights  that  exist  within, 
and.  ma;  r  I  add,  outside  the  confines  of 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

A  quote  by  William  Faulkner  best 
describe  t  Yuri  Orlov:  "He  is  immortal, 
not  bees  use  he  alone  among  creatures 
has  an  inexhaustible  voice,  but  be- 
cause h(  has  a  soul,  a  spirit  capable  of 
compassion  and  sacrifice  and  endur 
ance." 

John 


3.  Oakes'  recent  op-ed  in  the 
New  Y<  rk  Times  tells  the  story  of 


Orlov,   and   I   recommend   it   to   my 
fellow  colleagues.  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10, 1983) 
OxLOV's  Crime 
(By  John  B.  Oakes) 
The  letter  is  not  out  of  Kafka's  imagina- 
tion, or  Arthur  Koestler's.  It  was  written  in 
Moscow  on  Jan.  8,   1983.  It  comes  from 
Orlov's  wife. 

"Yura's  situation  is  terrible."  it  begins. 
"Yura  is  completely  deprived  of  correspond- 
ence rights.  The  last  two  letters  from  him 
were  dated  Oct.  18. 

"At  the  beginning  of  December,  I  sent  an 
inquiry  [to  the  Perm  labor  camp  adminis- 
tration!: 'Inform  me  of  the  reason  for  the 
absence  of  letters  from  my  husband  Orlov 
for  the  month  of  November."  Answer  "The 
quota  of  letters  for  the  month  of  November 
has  been  entirely  used  up.'  I  wrote  again: 
The  letters  have  not  been  received  by  me. 
Inform  me  as  to  what  address  the  letters  for 
November  were  sent.'  Answer  "The  adminis- 
tration does  not  give  out  Information  con- 
cerning the  questions  submitted.'  I  wrote 
again.  'Why  have  there  been  no  letters  for 
December?'  No  answer.  I  discovered  an 
anonymous  letter  in  my  mailbox:  'Your  hus- 
band is  located  in  Perm  Prison'  [as  distinct 
from  the  labor  camp]. 

"Something  is  going  on,  but  what?  I  get  a 
feeling  of  terrible,  terrible  defenselessness— 
you  can't  do  anything  to  help  a  person  who 
is  perishing,  who  is  being  annihilated,  not 
allowed  to  write,  deprived  of  his  visits,  kept 
in  cold  and  hunger.  The  uncertainty  is  just 
torture. 

"He  was  forced  to  perform  unbearably 
hard  labor  knitting  metal  netting  by  hand. 
This  work  is  usually  done  on  automatic  ma- 
chines. They  have  prepared  reprisals 
against  him  in  spite  of  his  health.  The 
criminal  Tarasenko.  who  has  already  mur- 
dered two  people,  has  threatened  Orlov  that 
he  would  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears. 

"If  there  is  yet  another  prison  sentence, 
Yura  will  never  get  out  of  there.  This  year 
will  be  the  most  difficult  and  decisive.  The 
regime  is  taking  a  path  of  increased  brutal- 
ity. I  am  at  my  wit's  end:  I  don't  know  what 
to  do." 
Who  is  Orlov?  What  was  his  crime? 
On  Feb.  10,  1977,  a  half-dozen  uniformed 
agents  burst  into  a  Moscow  apartment  and 
placed  a  brilliant  52-year-old  research  physi- 
cist named  Yuri  F.  Orlov  under  arrest. 

Since  then,  Orlov  has  never  been  free:  15 
months  in  a  Moscow  JaU  awaiting  trial;  then 
in  a  "strict  regime"  labor  camp  on  the 
border  of  Siberia,  where  he  is  now  nearlng 
the  end  of  his  seven-year  term,  nearly  half 
of  it  in  special-punishment  cells  where  the 
routine  is  even  harsher  than  in  the  camp. 
Due  for  release  next  year  (unless,  as  now 
seems  likely,  his  sentence  is  prolonged),  he 
still  is  condemned  to  an  additional  five  years 
in  internal  exile. 

Orlov's  alleged  crime?  "Antl-Sovlet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda." 

Orlov's  real  crime?  Belief  In  the  word  of 
his  own  Government  and  the  courage  to  act 
upon  that  belief. 

When  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
and  the  top  leaders  of  33  other  governments 
signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  on  Aug.  1, 
1975,  they  pledged  "respect"  for  human 
rights.  Each  signatory  guaranteed  to  its  citi- 
zens the  freedom  to  monitor  its  own  (and 
others')  compliance  with  the  himian  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  What 
other  meaning  could  the  document  have  in 


confirming  "the  right  of  the  individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties"  in 
"the  field  of  human  righU  and  fundamental 
freedoms"— spelled  out  as  covering  "free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or 
belief"  and  expansion  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment, contracts  and  information? 

From  the  moment  that  he  organized  In 
Moscow  the  world's  first  Helsinki  Watch 
group  (the  predecessor  of  others  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States), 
Orlov  was  a  doomed  man.  In  the  nine 
months  between  its  formation  and  his 
arrest,  the  Moscow  Watch  committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  issued  19  detailed 
reports  on  human  rights  violations  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Orlov  was  tried— not  for 
making  false  allegations  but  for  circulating 
true  ones. 

Orlov  is  not  alone.  Some  50  of  the  75  Hel- 
sinki Watch  members  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  are  now  in  jail  or  exile.  The 
Moscow  committee,  reduced  to  three  old 
and  ill  individuals.  Is  inactive.  VlrtuaUy  the 
entire  Ukrainian  contingent  is  in  prison. 

The  35  nations  that  signed  the  Helsinki 
accords  are  now  meeting  In  Madrid,  in  a  pro- 
tracted review  session  that  has  been  going 
on  spasmodically  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  recognize  that 
Its  persecution  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  moni- 
tors is  not  only  a  repudiation  of  its  word  but 
a  rejection  of  the  entire  Helsinki  process, 
which  it  insists  it  wante  to  continue  and 
expand. 

Today,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Orlov's 
arrest,  the  Soviet  Union  must  somehow  real- 
ize that,  much  as  it  would  like  to  forget  him, 
he  and  his  colleagues  are  not  forgotten  by 
the  civilized  world.* 


February  15,  1983 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
OF  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  "PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  February  3.  1983. 

Interested  Senators  may  Inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  preliminary  noti- 
fication at  the  offices  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Room  SD 
427. 

The  notification  follows: 


DsTENSE  SictJamr  Assistance  Acdicy, 

Waihington,  D.C.,  February  3. 1983. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00300/83ct. 
Dr.  Hams  Biin«Ein>iJK, 

Pra/euionai  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Bihhewbuk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
SUte,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country 
amending  a  previous  case  tentatively  In- 
creasing the  estimated  cost  In  excess  of  $50 
million. 

Sincerely. 

Phiup  C.  Oast. 

Director.m 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  been  approved  to  date? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 

not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  to  date  be  ap- 
proved.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 

OF      SENATOR      SPECTER      ON 

TOIilMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)  be  recognized  on  special 
order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM 
FEBRUARY  17.  1983  TO  FEBRU- 
ARY 22.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session  I  am  advised  that 
there  is  a  resolution  at  the  desk,  to 
wit,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  57 
sent  to  us  from  the  other  body;  is  that 

correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  57. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  57 
Resolved  Jw  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  February  17, 
1983,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Tuesday.  February  22, 1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  57)  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  make  a  request  that  I  t)elieve 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  in  re- 
spect to  a  time  certain  for  the  vote  on 
Richard  R.  Burt,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  WhUe  I  wait  for 
certain  Senators  to  complete  their 
consideration  of  that  request.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  vrill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  in 
legislative  session  if  there  is  no  fur- 
ther morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closecL 


NOMINA-nON     OF     RICHARD     R. 
BURT.    OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA.   TO  BE   AN   ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  nomination  which  the  clerk  wlU 
report.  ,    .  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Richard  R.  Burt,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 


The  Senate  restuned  consideration 
of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

TIME  AGREEMENT  ON  M'CORMACK  AND  BinT 

nominations 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  put  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  limit  time  for  debate,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  time  certain  for  a  rollcall 
vote  to  {X!cur  on  the  nominations.  I  be- 
lieve this  has  been  cleared  by  all  con- 
cerned. I  hope  this  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  Senators,  and  I  believe  It 
does.  I  believe  it  meets  every  require- 
ment of  which  I  have  been  made 
ftw&rc* 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  nomination 
of  Richard  R.  Burt,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  occiur  at  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  February  16. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Ut.  President,  that  the  time  for 
debate  on  the  Burt  nomination,  as 
aforesaid,  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  or 
their  designees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  personaUy 
have  no  objection  and  there  may  be  no 
objection  on  this  side— but  If  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  just  withhold  the  re- 
quest and  the  Chair  wlU  withhold  put- 
ting the  request  momentarily 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  request  is  put.  let  me  add  an  ad- 
dendimi  to  it.  AdditionaUy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Burt  nomi- 
nation at  2  p.m.  on  tomorrow  the 
Senate  then  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Richard  T. 
McCormack  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limlUtion  of— Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  portion  of  the  request  deal- 
ing with  the  time  limitation. 

The  additional  request  will  be:  After 
the  disposition  of  the  Burt  nomination  i 
pursuant  to  the  vote  at  2  p.m.  tomor- 
row, that  the  Senate  then  tmn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Richard  T.  McCormack.  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State.  That  is  the 
request.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  majority  leader— and  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  it  privately— 
that  begimilng  now  and  continuing  up 
to  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  tomorrow,  any 
time  the  Senate  is  not  debating  some 
other  matter  or  morning  business  and 
is  concentrating  on  the  nominations  or 
on  either  of  the  two  nominations,  that 
the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  leader  and  myself  or  ouj- 
designees,  number  one;  and,  second, 
that  there  be  no  time  on  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 
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B  TRD. 
BAKER. 


I  thank  the  Chair  and 
minority  leader. 

I  thank  the  majority 


tie 
consent 


Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
this:  the  Burt  nomination  is 
Senate.  However,  by  unani- 
just  granted,  debate  on 
the   Burt   nomination   or  the 
McCorm^k  nomination  is  in  order, 
for  debate  is  under  the  con- 
majority  and  minority  lead- 
designees.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  distinguished  chairman 
^reign  Relations  Committee, 
to  control  the  time  allocat- 


Pi  esident. 


e  ther  1 


at  2  p.m.  tomorrow 

will  vote  on  the  Burt  nomi- 
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by  a  voice  vote  or  rollcall 
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nomination. 
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now  pending.  I  believe  it 

in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
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OFFICER.    The 


I  RESIDING 
s  correct. 
B^KER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


he  Burt  nomination. 

['RESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
luffident  second?  There  is  a 
second. 

y^asand  nays  were  ordered. 

bKkeH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
one  Senator  has  indicated  to 
he  and  perhaps  other  Sena- 


tors will  ask  for  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  sometime  this  afternoon  to  dis- 
cuss the  Burt  nomination.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  of  course,  any 
Senator  may  ask  for  a  closed  session 
and  it  will  be  granted  provided  there  is 
a  second  to  that  request  by  another 
Senator.  I  anticipate,  therefore,  that 
some  time  today  there  will  be  a  re- 
quest for  a  closed  session  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  it  will  be  aroimd  3:30  p.m.  I 
may  make  a  request  later.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  set  an  exact  time  for  such  a 
closed  session  so  Senators  may  arrange 
their  schedules,  but  I  believe  I  will  not 
make  that  request  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  we  try  to 
get  a  time  limitation  on  the  secret  ses- 
sion. We  normally  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKE]R.  Mr.  President.  I  agree. 
I  suggested  1  hour  to  be  under  our 
control  or  our  designees'  control  and 
that  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senator  who  initiated  the  re- 
quest. As  soon  as  I  can  clear  that,  I 
intend  to  follow  the  minority  leader's 
suggestion,  which  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.         

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  not  yet  here  to  manage 
the  debate  on  the  Burt  nomination. 
Let  me  say.  while  we  are  waiting  Tor 
him  to  arrive,  that  it  may  be  that 
other  matters  can  be  reached  today  or 
tomorrow  in  addition  to  the  arrange- 
ments that  we  have  made  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Burt  and  McCormack 
nominations.  If  that  is  the  case,  it 
would  be  my  intention,  from  time  to 
time,  to  proceed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wiU  state  for  the 
record  that  the  time  under  my  control 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  will  be  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Pell,  and  I  so  designate 
him  to  control  the  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  floor  if  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wishes  to  proceed 
at  this  moment,  or  I  will  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded toc^  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tix.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Nomination  of  Richard  R.  Burt,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Sen- 
ator Pkll.  is  on  the  floor  with  me.  At 
this  time  I  am  pleased  to  rise  and 
speak  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Burt  to  be  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs. 

Mr.  Burt  has  been  the  President's 
nominee  for  this  important  post  for 
quite  some  time— almost  6  months  to 
the  day.  I  am.  therefore,  encouraged 
by  the  majority  leader's  armounce- 
ment  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
nomination  tomorrow  afternoon  at  2 
p.m.  after  a  full  debate  of  the  out- 
standing issues  has  been  completed.  I 
believe  this  procedure  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter. 

Today,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  faces 
one  of  the  most  troubling  and  difficult 
periods  in  its  existence.  Painful  dis- 
putes on  trade  and  economic  policy 
countinue  to  cause  divisions  with  our 
Western  European  allies.  The  trans- 
Atlantic  debate  remains  intense  over 
equitable  burden  sharing  of  our 
common  defense  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priate mixture  of  conventional  and  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces  in  Europe.  Yet. 
for  almost  1  year  the  United  States 
has  been  without  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Eiiropean  Affairs 
whose  prime  mission  is  to  grapple  with 
these  complex  and  urgent  issues  and 
contribute  to  the  formation  and  exe- 
cution of  a  U.S.  policy  that  will  pro- 
vide stability  and  security  to  our  allies 
and  friends  in  Western  Europe.  This 
unacceptable  situation  must  be  reme- 
died. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  followed  care- 
fully the  nomination  of  Richard  Burt 
including  a  study  done  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Pbll  and  myself  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  It  was 
based  upon  that  study  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bxut's  experience  as  a  key  State  De- 
partment official  in  this  administra- 
tion as  the  Director  of  Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs,  that  I  originally  conclud- 
ed he  should  be  confirmed  for  this  im- 
portant post. 

I  took  very  seriously.  Mr.  President, 
the  concern  expressed  about  this  nom- 
ination by  several  Members  of  the 
Senate.  That  concern  was  expressed  to 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  the  ap- 
propriate committee  to  study  this 
matter,  by  Senator  Pell  and  myself. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  report- 
ed its  findings  to  us.  Those  findings 
did  not  cause  me  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Burt  acted  other  than  as  a  responsible 
journalist.  For  those  of  my  colleagues 


who  dispute  this  conclusion.  I  ask  that 
they  view  a  television  program  spon- 
sored by  Walter  Annenberg  and  the 
Annenberg    Communications    Forum 
where  the  most  eminent  counsel  in 
this  country  debated,  first  amendment 
issues.  Justice  Potter  Stewart  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  there:  Mr.  Bork. 
the  former  Solicitor  General  partici- 
pated. Outstanding  Federal  judges  and 
some   of   the   top   journalists   in   the 
country  also  took  part  in  that  debate. 
Certainly.  Mr.  Burt  acted  in  good 
conscience  and  responsibly  as  a  jour- 
nalist is  supposed  to  do.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  though  the  informa- 
tion passed  to  him  may  have  been 
highly  sensitive,  at  the  same  time  the 
person  who  gave  it  to  him  may  have 
been  among  the  highest  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  country.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  they  presented  it  to  him  m 
their  best  judgment  of  the  national  in- 
terest involved. 

What  position  does  that  put  a  jour- 
nalist in?  Is  he  then  suddenly  to 
assume  that  despite  the  judgments  of 
the  top  elected  officials  in  this  country 
he  should  withhold  this  information? 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
American  framework  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. For  the  Senate  not  to  act  on  this 
nomination  for  1  year  because  of  a  dis- 
puted question  of  judgment,  which  the 
Intelligence  Committee  has  long  since 
looked  at  carefully  is  inappropriate. 
Each  Member  can  arrive  at  his  or  her 
own  judgment.  But  I  have  arrived  at 
the  judgment  that  there  should  be  no 
barrier  to  Mr.  Burt's  being  cleared  for 
this  position. 

Certainly,  the  representations  that 
he  has  made  to  us  should  be  further 
evidence  and  proof  that  he  takes  very 
seriously  his  present  official  responsi- 
bility in  an  entirely  different  role  from 
that  of  a  journalist.  No  one  questions 
his  intelligence,  his  competence,  his 
capability,  his  knowledge  of  Europe, 
and  no  one.  certainly,  would  dispute 
the  fact  that  this  Nation,  at  a  crucial 
time,  now  needs  a  full-time  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Af- 
fairs. We  are  dealing  with  complex 
problems  in  Europe  the  very  kinds  of 
problems  that  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President,  discussed  recently  with 
our  European  allies,  the  very  kind  of 
issues  which  demand  the  attention  of 
a  full-time  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  have  had  urgent  calls  from  ambas- 
sadors in  Europe,  long-time  friends  of 
mine,  men  that  we  respect,  indicating 
that  they  think  it  is  outrageous  that 
we  do  not  have  this  post  filled  and 
that  it  has  been  unfilled  for  so  long. 
We  have  a  very  active  Secretary  of 
State.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs.  But  they  carmot  concentrate 
only  on  Europe.  There  are  a  host  of 
critical  issues  facing  them  every  day  of 


the  week,  every  moment  of  the  day. 
They  must  have  in  place  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Af- 
fairs who  can  provide  them  with 
expert  and  specific  counsel. 

In  the  intervening  months  since  his 
nomination  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
my  opinion  of  Mr.  Burt's  fitness  to  be 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs  has  not  changed  one 
iota.  I  believe  he  will  do  a  commenda- 
ble job  once  confirmed  and  fill  an  un- 
wanted gap  in  our  ongoing  efforts  to 
shore  up  and  strengthen  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  As  we  all  know,  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose  in  getting  on  with  this 
vital  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
impugn  the  motivation  or  the  right  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  question 
any  aspect  of  the  nominees  qualifica- 
tions for  this  post.  But  I  believe  as  the 
leadership  does  that  the  time  has 
come  to  put  this  nomination  to  a  vote 
so  that  we  may  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  and  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  in  one  of  the 
most  important  regions  of  the  world, 
the  European  Continent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Pell)  the  very  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee.  .    ^^ 

In  fact  I  yield  the  floor  to  him  m  his 
own  right. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  two  ques- 
tions here.  One  is  did  Mr.  Burt  do  any- 
thing that  was  untoward  in  his  career 
as  a  journalist  that  would  disqualify 
him  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State?  The  second  question  is  whether 
he  is  competent  and  qualified  to  be 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  answer  to  the  first,  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  hearing,  is  that  Mr. 
Burt  orUy  carried  out  what  he  felt 
were  his  journalistic  responsibilities 
when  he  disclosed  the  information  as 
he  did.  I  say  that  in  view  of  the  way 
the  information  got  to  him. 

It  was  not  as  if  he  had  stolen  the  in- 
formation or  bribed  somebody  to  get 
the  information  or  used  long-range 
camera  to  get  the  information.  It  was 
given  to  him  by  an  official  in  the  Gov- 
enunent  for  reasons  that  person  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  second  question  is  whether  Mr. 
Burt  is  competent  and  qualified  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs.  There,  I  must  say,  from 
the  various  exchanges  I  have  had  with 
him  both  in  his  official  capacity  and  in 
his  earlier  capacity  as  a  newsman,  that 
I  think  he  is  extremely  well  qualified. 
President  Reagan  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  his  choice  of  Mr.  Burt  to  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Af- 
fairs. I  believe  his  nomination  should 
be  approved,  and  I  say  this  in  all  def- 
erence to  my  colleagues  who  question 
his  nomination.  I  support  it  and  am 
very  glad  to  do  so. 


I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Deutom   will  be 
asking  for  a  secret  session  at  approxi- 
mately   3:30    this    afternoon    on    the 
pending  Burt  nomination.  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,    majority    and    minority, 
the     chairman     and     the     ranking 
member,  would  find  it  helpful  if  the 
director  of  the  majority  staff  and  the 
director  of  the  minority  staff.  Mr.  Ed 
Sanders  and  Mr.  Jerry  Christiansen, 
could  attend  that  session.  Is  there  any 
precedent  for  staff  members  sitting  in 
on   a  classified   executive   session   of 
that  kind?  If  so,  what  procedure  could 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  foUow 
so  that  they  can  be  given  that  privi- 
lege which  would  be  of  assistance  to 
the     Foreign     Relations     Committee 
members? 

Regrettably,  also.  I  might  add  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  is  here  as 
our  in\  ted  guest  to  meet  at  3:30  with 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  a  meeting  which  was  well 
known  to  aU  Senators.  We  should  not 
offend  him  by  canceling  that  meeting. 
There  is  no  other  time  to  do  it.  so 
some  of  us  will  have  to  be  down  there. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
precedent  is  for  the  majority  leader  to 
make  a  request  for  whatever  staff  he 
would  wish  to  have  on  the  floor  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then  I  will  request 
that  of  the  majority  leader.  I  presume 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
If  I  do  not  see  the  majority  leader  be- 
tween now  and  then.  I  would  ask  that 
that  request  be  made  of  him.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  feel  confi- 
dent he  would  then  give  us  that  per- 
mission. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  if  a  time  certain  for  the  closed 
session  of  the  Senate  has  been  estab- 
lished?     ,,  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  Ijeen  established. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Then  I  would  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  accommodate  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  so  that  this  previous  commit- 
ment can  be  fulfUled.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  problem  about  that. 
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but  by  the  standard  of  whether  It  ren- 
ders him  inappropriate  to  deal  with 
national  security  matters  in  the 
future.  And  notwithstanding  any 
statements  made  by  any  official  of 
this  Government  now,  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are  clear  with  respect  to  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Biu-t  in  the  past. 

On  June  29,  1979.  Mr.  Burt  was  a  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times  and  on 
that  day  an  article  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  which  declared  that  the 
United  States  was  planning  to  use  the 
Chalet  satellite  system  as  a  means  of 
reconnaissance  checking  on  Soviet  per- 
formance    in    the     proposed    SALT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  question  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  29. 19791 

VS.  Plams  New  Way  To  Check  Soviet 

MissHiE  Tests 

(By  Richard  Burt) 

Washihctoh.  June  28.— The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, concerned  that  Turkey  mi«ht 
not  allow  U-2  reconnaissance  planes  over  its 
territory,  is  preparing  an  alternative  plan 
for  verifying  the  new  strategic  arms  treaty 
with  Moscow,  officials  here  said  today. 

The  plan,  they  said,  calls  for  several  Im- 
provements to  existing  methods  for  moni- 
toring Soviet  missile  tests,  including  the  up- 
grading of  an  electronic  listening  post  in 
Norway  and  the  use  of  a  satellite  that  is 
now  programmed  to  collect  other  informa- 
tion. 

Although  the  officials  acknowledged  that 
the  use  of  specially  designed  U-2R  planes 
flying  over  Turkey  offered  the  Ijest  substi- 
tute for  listening  sUtions  lost  In  Iran  early 
this  year,  they  asserted  that  the  alternative 
improvements  to  ther  Intelligence  systems 
would  enable  the  Administration  to  insure 
that  Moscow  did  not  exceed  restrictions  on 
missile  modernization  contained  in  the  arms 
treaty. 

A  NEW  SATELLITE  BT  19S3 

They  said  that  as  early  as  1983,  the 
United  States  would  possess  a  new  satellite 
that  could  monitor  almost  all  the  missile 
test  data  formerly  obtained  by  the  monitor- 
ing sites  in  Iran. 

State  Department  officials  pointed  to  a 
sUtement  yesterday  by  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Ministry  indicating  that  the  U-2  might  stUl 
be  permitted  to  fly  over  the  country.  Al- 
though a  ranldng  Turkish  Army  officer  said 
earlier  this  week  that  the  flights  could  not 
be  permitted  "under,  present  circum- 
stances." a  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said 
the  Government  had  not  reached  a  final  de- 
cision. 

Despite  this,  critics  of  the  arms  accord  on 
Capitol  Hill  maintained  that,  with  or  with- 
out the  surveillance  flights,  the  United 
States  could  not  verify  restrictions  against 
increases  In  size  and  payload  of  existing  mis- 
siles. 


BIO  SOVIET  EXPLOSION  DETECTED 

The  verification  controversy  heated  up 
this  week  with  reports  that  the  Soviet 
Union  conducted  an  underground  nuclear 
test  last  Saturday  that  might  have  exceeded 
limits  laid  down  in  an  accord  Moscow  signed 
in  1974  with  Washington. 


The  accord  put  a  celling  of  150  kilotons  on 
the  size  of  such  nuclear  explosions.  Some 
American  experts  believe  that  the  latest 
Soviet  test  might  have  been  twice  that  size. 
One  kiloton  is  equivalent  to  1.000  tons  of 
TNT. 

Although  it  Is  unclear  whether  the  Soviet 
test  exceeded  the  150  kiloton  limit,  officials 
said  the  Administration  has  asked  Moscow 
to  explain  the  pcmible  infraction. 

Meanwhile,  officials  said  that  plans  were 
under  way  at  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  In  the  Pentagon  to  collect  mis- 
sile test  data  previously  obtained  by  the  sta- 
tions In  Iran  by  using  a  satellite,  code- 
named  Chalet,  and  a  large  radio  intercept 
antenna  in  Norway. 

SIOHALS  CAM  BE  IMTEBCEPTED 

They  said  both  the  satellite  and  the 
ground  station  in  Norway  could  be  adjusted 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  radio  signals  broad- 
cast by  Soviet  missiles  during  flight  tests. 
The  telemetry  signals  provide  data  on  mis- 
sile performance  characteristics  and  are 
thus  considered  vital  to  verifying  the  treaty 
provisions  concerning  modernization  of 
weapons. 

Earlier,  officials  said,  the  possibility  of 
building  a  monitoring  station  in  Pakistan 
similar  to  those  lost  in  Iran,  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Administration.  The  proposal 
was  turned  down  after  Informal  contacts 
with  Pakistani  authorities  indicated  that  It 
would  not  be  accepted. 

A  proposal  for  using  high-altitude  rockets 
launched  from  ships  In  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
monitor  missile  test  signals  was  also  dis- 
missed as  technically  unfeasible,  they  said. 

CRITICS  SEE  HOLES  IH  DETECTION 

Congressional  critics  of  the  proposal  to 
rely  on  the  Norwegian  station  and  satellites 
for  verification  contended  that  these  sys- 
tems would  only  be  able  to  pick  up  a  small 
fraction  of  the  missile  telemetry  obtained 
previously  at  the  Iranian  sites.  They  said 
that  a  major  function  of  the  Iran  stations 
had  been  to  collect  missile  data  transmitted 
during  the  first  60  seconds  of  a  test  launch 
and  that  this  data  could  not  be  collected 
from  Norway  or  from  existing  systems  in 
space. 

Pentagon  officials  said  that  for  Moscow  to 
build  a  new  missile  undetected,  it  would 
have  to  shield  20  or  so  test  launches  from 
American  surveillance  systems  for  more 
than  a  year.  They  contended  that  modest 
Improvements  to  exlslng  reconnaissance  ca- 
pabUItles  ruled  out  the  posslbllty  of  a  large- 
scale  coveri  program  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  arti- 
cle goes  into  specific  detail  attributed 
to  officials  in  the  U.S.  Government  as 
to  not  only  how  the  Chalet  system  was 
intended  to  be  used  but  also  that  its 
ground  base  was  in  Norway. 

Mr.  Burt  was  considered  at  that 
time,  as  now,  to  be  an  expert  on  U.S. 
military  and  strategic  systems.  He  cer- 
tainly knew  enough  about  them  to  be 
aware  beyond  any  pure  adventure  that 
any  project  so  sensitive  would  have  to 
be  highly  classified.  Indeed,  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
that  he  was  aware  of  this.  Senator 
Pressler  asked  this  question  of  Mr. 
Burt: 

Was  that  material  obviously  classified  at 
the  time  you  heard  about  it.  or  is  it  that  you 
did  not  know  It  was  classified  if  it  was? 
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Mr.  Burt  replied: 

Well.  I  will  be  quite  honest.  I  assumed 
that  it  probably  was. 

There  were  circumstances  that,  when  I  ob- 
tained Information,  I  did  not  think  it  was 
appropriate  or  necessary  that  it  be  pub- 
lished. There  were  some  cases  when  I  ob- 
tained information  that  I  did  discuss  before- 
hand with  officials  to  ensure  that  no  par- 
ticular problems  would  arise.  That  Is  nor- 
mally the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  I 
think,  for  most  reporters. 

Mr.  President,  what  Mr.  Burt  is 
saying  here  is  that  he.  as  a  newsre- 
porter.  reserved  the  right  to  decide  for 
himself  what  was  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity for  the  Nation  and  what  was  not. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Burt  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  have  the  capa- 
bility or  the  proper  advice  to  make 
such  a  Judgement.  He  told  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  note,  for  instance,  that  when  someone 
writes  a  newspaper  article  that  Is  potential- 
ly libelous,  frequently  newspapers  bring  in  a 
lawyer  to  examine  the  story  and  sometimes 
suggest  changes,  so  that  the  paper  wlU  not 
be  sued.  There  Is  no  corresponding  function 
In  the  national  security  area.  Newspapers  do 
not  have  Intelligence  specialists  or  national 
security  experts  to  advise  them  on  whether 
a  story  is  potentially  harmful  or  not. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Burt's  having  pub- 
lished the  Chalet  story,  a  great  con- 
cern arose  in  the  intelligence  conunu- 
nity.  After  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
publish  information  which  he  assumed 
by  his  acknowledgement,  was  highly 
classified,  he  told  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee: 

I  was  made  aware  by  people  that  this 
story  had  created  concern  within  the  Intelli- 
gence  community.   I   was  very   concerned 
about  the  fact  that  that  had  happened,  and 
I   immediately   sought   appolntmente  with 
Stansf  ield  Turner  about  this  problem.  And  I 
visited    him    at    the    Central    Intelligence 
Agency,  because  I  was  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  this  story  could  have  created  prob- 
lems. 
That  was  after  the  fact. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  sum  up  what  we 
have  seen  so  far.  First.  Mr.  Burt,  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  obtained  informa- 
tion that  he  assumed  was  classified. 
But  what  did  he  do?  He  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  to  determine  wheth- 
er publication  of  this  classified  materi- 
al would  damage  America  or  not.  He 
then  went  ahead  and  published  the 
material.  After  he  published  the  mate- 
rial, he.   himself,  became  concerned 
that  he  had  done  some  damage  to  the 
Nation— so  concerned  that  he  went  to 
Stansfield  Taylor,  the  then  Director  of 
the  CIA.  to  discuss  those  concerns. 
But  the  problem  with  that  is  that  the 
damage  had  been  done. 

Simply  for  the  price  of  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Times,  even  a  dimwltted 
Soviet  intelligence  agency  would— and 
did.  I  am  sure— obtain  a  vital  piece  of 
information  about  our  own  defense 
and  intelligence  capability. 

Having  said  all  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  Mr.  Burt  should  be  commended 
for  at  least  being  candid  after  the  fact. 
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Many  others  would  not  have  been  so 
straightforward  in  presenting  a  pic- 
ture of  themselves  that,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  self-condemning  on  its  face. 
Without  any  reference  to  the  law  on 
the  matter,  we  have  a  picture  of  a  man 
who  is.  at  best,  cavalier— it  may  be 
more  apt  to  say  reckless— with  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  Nation;  a  man 
who  left  the  appearance  of  not  really 
caring  whether  his  desire  to  print  a 
big  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
would  or  would  not  be  damaging  to 
what  may  well  prove  to  be  the  survival 
of  this  Nation.  He  did  not  know. 

Let  us  look  at  the  statute  that  gov- 
erns such  an  action.  The  statute  says: 
Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  commu- 
nicates, furnishes,  transmits,  or  otherwise 
makes  available  to  an  unauthorized  person, 
or  publishes,  or  uses  in  any  manner  prejudi- 
cial to  the  safety  or  Interest  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  any  classified  Information  .  .  . 
concerning  the  design,  construction,  use. 
miOntenance  or  repair  of  any  device,  appa- 
ratus, or  any  appliance  used  or  prepared  or 
planned  for  use  by  the  United  SUtes  ...  for 
cryptographic  or  communication  intelli- 
gence purposes  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years  or  both."  (18  USC  798) 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
lengthy  set  of  definitions  that  are  rele- 
vant to  this  discussion,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  entire  text  of 
section  798  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


§  798.  Diiclouirc  of  Clanificd  Information 

(a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  com- 
mimlcates,  furnishes,  transmlte,  or  other- 
wise makes  available  to  an  unauthorized 
person,  or  publishes,  or  uses  in  any  manner 
prejudicial  to  the  safety  or  interest  of  the 
United  States  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  for- 
eign government  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States  any  classified  information— 

(1)  concerning  the  nature,  preparation,  or 
use  of  any  code,  cipher,  or  cryptographic 
system  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  foreign 
government;  or 

(2)  concerning  the  design,  construction, 
use,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  any  device, 
apparatus,  or  appliance  used  or  prepared  or 
planned  for  use  by  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
foreign  government  for  cryptographic  or 
communication  Intelligence  purposes:  or 

(3)  concerning  the  communication  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
foreign  government;  or 

(4)  obtained  by  the  processes  of  communi- 
cation intelligence  from  the  communica- 
tions of  any  foreign  government,  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  obtained  by  such 
processes—  ».„«»« 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

The  term  "classified  information  means 
information  which,  at  the  time  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section.  Is,  for  reasons  of  nation- 
al secvu-lty.  specifically  designated  by  a 
United  SUtes  Government  Agency  for  limit- 
ed or  restricted  dissemination  or  distribu- 
tion; 

I 


The  terms  "code,"  "cipher."  and  "crypto- 
graphic system"  Include  in  their  meanings. 
in  addition  to  their  usual  meanings,  any 
method  of  secret  writing  and  any  mechani- 
cal or  electrical  device  or  method  used  for 
the  purpose  of  disguising  or  concealing  the 
contenU.  significance,  or  meanings  of  com- 
munications: 

The  term  "foreign  government"  Includes 
in  its  meaning  any  person  or  persons  acting 
or  purporting  to  act  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
faction,  party,  department,  agency,  bureau, 
or  military  force  of  or  within  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  government 
or  any  person  or  persons  purporting  to  act 
as  a  government  within  a  foreign  country, 
whether  or  not  such  government  is  recog- 
nized by  the  United  SUtes; 

The  term  "communication  Intelligence" 
means  all  procedures  and  methods  used  In 
the  interception  of  communications  and  the 
obtaining  of  information  from  such  commu- 
nications by  other  than  the  intended  recipi- 

ente; 

The  term  "unauthorized  person  means 
any  person  who,  or  agency  which,  is  not  au- 
thorized to  receive  information  of  the  cate- 
gories set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  the  President,  or  by  the  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  which  is  expressly  designated 
by  the  President  to  engage  in  commiinica- 
tlon  Intelligence  activities  for  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  furnishing,  upon  lawful  demand,  of  in- 
formation to  any  regularly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  UrUted  SUtes  of  America,  or 
Joint  committee  thereof. 

Added  Oct.  31,  1961,  c.  655  f  24(a),  65  SUt. 
719. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
look  now  at  each  part  of  this  statute 
and  see  whether  it  has  potential  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Burt.  I  emphasize  again 
that  we  are  not  attempting  to  deter- 
mine his  guUt  or  Innocence  as  we 
would  In  a  court  of  law.  We  are  merely 
attempting  to  look  at  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  and  whether  Mr.  B»ut  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  violating  it. 

Note  that  I  said  earlier  that  the  text 
begins  "Whoever  knowingly  and  will- 
fully •  •  •"  Mr.  Burt  has  already  testi- 
fied that  he  assumed  this  data  to  be 
classified,  notwithstanding  that  he 
made  a  determination  to  publish  it. 

The  statute  continues:  "communi- 
cates, furnishes,  transmits,  or  other- 
wise makes  available  to  an  unauthor- 
ized person,   or  publishes   Mr. 

President,  this  Is  a  broad  spectrum  of 
actions.  It  applies  to  anyone  In  the 
chain  of  dissemination.  It  does  not  say 
"whoever,  having  a  security  clearance, 
publishes."  It  says  "whoever"  pub- 
lishes. It  does  not  say  "whoever, 
except  for  newspaper  reporters,  pub- 
lishes," It  says,  "whoever  publishes.' 
It  does  not  say  "whoever  transmits 
shaU  be  punished,  providing  that 
those  who  receive  are  not."  It  says 
"whoever  communicates,  furnishes, 
transmits,  or  otherwise  makes  avaU- 

able." 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  statute 
was  meant  to  cover  not  only  those  who 
originally  break  the  security  classif  Ica- 
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cryptographic  or  communication  intel- 
ligence purposes." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Chalet  system  is  all  about,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the 
Burt  article.  No  one  can  say  that  de- 
tails of  such  a  system  would  be  classi- 
fied for  political  reasons,  or  that  it  was 
some  other  misuse  of  the  classification 
procedure. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  then,  how 
the  confirmation  of  Itx.  Burt  would  be 
interpreted  by  the  thousands  of  Oov- 
emment employees  who  deal  with 
classified  material.  From  their  i>oint  of 
view,  it  may  look  like  the  way  to  get  a 
big  Job  is  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
on  the  dissemination  of  classified  ma- 
terial. But  the  point  is  that  if  we  let 
this  thing  go  by  the  board,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  any  kind 
of  classification  system  whatsoever. 

Let  me  reiterate,  for  emphasis,  that 
what  little  I  know  personaUy  about 
Mr.  Burt,  I  like.  He  is  a  very  pleasant, 
very  personable,  and  I  think  he  is  a 
bright  man.  I  am  not  trying  to  convict 
him  of  a  crime.  I  am  sajrlng  that 
whether  Bftr.  Burt  violated  the  law  is  a 
question  that  we  can  set  aside  for  our 
present  purposes.  What  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  I  think  it  has  been— and 
this  will  be  disciissed  in  some  detail.  I 
am  sure,  in  the  closed  session  of  the 
Senate— is  that  Mr.  Burt  willfully  and 
knowingly  undertook  a  series  of  ac- 
tions which  flout  the  law  and  which 
he.  himself,  felt  damaged  the  security 
of  this  Nation.  What  we  are  deciding 
here  is  whether  the  admission  of  such 
actions  disqualifies  him  from  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  and  honor. 

Senators,  of  course,  may  vote  as  they 
please  on  this  nomination,  but  this 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  cannot 
and  will  not  vote  to  confirm  him. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  takes- up  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard  R.  Burt,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Af- 
fairs. As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
I  opposed  this  nomination  when  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  last  year.  As 
well,  I  oppose  this  nomination  today. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  this  nomi- 
nation relate  to  my  belief  that,  several 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  reporter 
working  for  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Burt  received  into  his  possession  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  highly  classified  in- 
formation which  he  allowed  to  be  pub- 
lished. This  happened  not  Just  once, 
but  on  several  occasions.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, these  publications  were  damag- 
ing to  the  intelligence  community  and 
to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
man  who  showed  such  disrespect  for 
highly  classified  secrets  of  our  Oov- 
emment should  be  nominated  to  a  po- 
sition of  high  trust  where  even  more 
secrets  will  come  his  way.  I  am  con- 
vinced, therefore,  that  this  nomina- 


tion Is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  and  I  will  not  support  it. 

Nonetheless.  I  wiU  not  take  any 
action  here  today  to  further  delay  this 
nomination,  or  to  further  disrupt  Its 
progress  through  the  Senate.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  President  wants 
Burt,  the  Secretary  of  State  wants 
him  and.  I  believe,  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  will  vote  for  him  today.  So  why 
delay  the  agony?  Why  delay  the  inevi- 
table? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  my 
action  here  today  to  be  misinterpret- 
ed. Several  months  ago.  the  press  re- 
ported that  I  had  withdrawn  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  Burt  nomination.  That 
simply  was  not  the  case.  I  withdrew 
my  hold  on  the  nomination,  and  I 
have  placed  no  hold  on  this  nomina- 
tion in  this  Congress.  In  my  letter  to 
the  majority  leader  on  this  matter  in 
December  of  last  year,  I  made  my  posi- 
tion very  clear,  and  I  request  that  the 
full  text  of  my  letter  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.8.  Skuats. 

SSLBCT  COiaaTTKK  OK  IRTKLUGKIICS, 

Waihinoton,  D.C.,  December  20, 1982. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Bakkh,  Jr., 
Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkas  HowAao:  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
Is  to  request  that  you  lift  my  hold  on  the 
nomination  of  Richard  Burt  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs. 
This  past  weekend,  I  received  a  call  from 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  regarding 
this  matter  and,  on  the  basis  of  my  conver- 
sation with  Shultz,  I  have  decided  to  lift  my 
hold. 

Howard,  I  don't  want  my  action  to  be  mis- 
interpreted. I  continue  to  think  that  Burt's 
past  publications  were  damaging  to  the  In- 
telligence Community  and  damaging  to  the 
nation.  My  conversations  with  Secretary 
Shultz  on  this  matter  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  whatsoever,  and  I  would  hope  that 
other  Senators  maintain  their  holds  on  the 
nomination.  Nonetheless,  I  have  promised 
Shultz  that  I  will  lift  my  own  hold,  and  I  re- 
quest that  It  be  done. 
Sincerely, 

Barrt  Ooldwater, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  concluding  my  remarks,  I  simply 
wish  to  raise  once  again  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  wise  to  nominate 
somebody  to  high  office  who.  in  the 
past,  has  shown  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  disrespect  for  sensitive,  classified  in- 
formation. I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr. 
Burt's  attitude  toward  the  disclosure 
of  sensitive  Information  has  changed 
over  the  years,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
this  administration  which  stands  to  be 
embarrassed  by  possible  future  disclo- 
sures, but  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation 
which  he  has  been  nominated  to 
serve.* 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  made 
known  to  me  and  other  Senators  that 
a  request  will  be  made  under  the  pro- 
vision of  rule  XXI  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
second  would  be  provided,  to  require 
the  Senate  to  go  into  closed  session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  certain 
classified  matter. 

I  am  also  advised  by  those  who  keep 
the  security  arrangements  for  the 
Senate  and  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
that  it  will  require  a  period  of  several 
hours  to  prepare  the  Senate  Chamber 
to  be  secure  to  receive  information  of 
the  classification  which  is  sought  to  be 
dealt  with. 

I  think  it  Is  impractical,  therefore,  to 
have  that  closed  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
minority  leader  and  he  concurs  in  the 
request  that  I  will  shortly  make. 

I  do  not  now  put  the  request,  but  I 
am  describing  it  so  Members  may  be 
on  notice  in  case  they  wish  to  commu- 
nicate any  concerns  to  their  respective 
cloakrooms. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate 
shortly  to  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row and.  after  the  usual  opening  for- 
malities, at  10:30  a.m.  to  resume  execu- 
tive session,  at  which  time,  the  Senate 
will  go  into  closed  session  as  If  the  re- 
quest had  been  made  and  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXI  and 
other  rules  of  the  Senate  relating 
thereto. 

At  that  point,  of  course,  the  niles  of 
the  Senate  would  apply  as  to  those 
Members  and  officers  who  could  be 
present  during  the  closed  session. 

I  shall  include  in  that  request  when 
I  make  it  that  the  closed  session  will 
extend  for  not  more  than  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  in  the  control  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  or  earlier,  if  the 
time  is  yielded  back,  the  Senate  would 
resume  open  session:  at  which  time, 
debate  would  be  in  order  on  either  the 
Burt  or  the  McCormack  nominations. 
An  order  has  already  been  entered  for 
a  vote  on  the  Burt  nomination  at  2 
p.m.  on  Wednesday.  That  is  the  re- 
quest I  shall  make  shortly. 

As  I  say,  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  minority  leader  and  he  has  indi- 
cated that  that  Is  agreeable  to  him.  I 
shall  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  for  a  few  moments  so  any 
other  Senator  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  communicate  his  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  consumer  for  the  call  of 


the  roll  be  charged  equally  to  the  two 
sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  cleriL  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Bir.  BAKER.  BCr.  President.  I  ack 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  shortly  and  to  reconvene  in  the 
morning,  in  order  to  provide  time  for 
appropriate  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  presentation  of  classified  informa- 
tion tomorrow, 
oaont  FOR  Rscsss  num.  lo  am.  tomorrow 
Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

OROKR  FOR  ROUnm  BUSUraSS  TOMORROW 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  moming  business,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each,  and  to 
extend  not  longer  than  10:30  a.m. 

OROBR  FOR  CLOSED  SKSSIOH  TOMORROW 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  go 
into  closed  session,  pursuant  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  as  if  on  motion, 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXI  and 
other  standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  classified  in- 
formation. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
time  for  such  closed  session  be  limited 
to  1  hour;  that  the  time  while  in 
closed  session  be  under  the  control  of 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
expiration  of  that  hour,  the  Senate 
resume  open  session,  at  which  time 
the  nomination  of  Richard  Biut  will 
be  the  pending  business,  and  debate 
on  both  the  Burt  nomination  and  the 
McCormack  nomination  will  be  in 
order,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. 

There  is  already  a  provision  for  a 
vote  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  closed  session  on 
tomorrow.  Ms.  Michael  Shaffer,  who  is 
a  reporter  with  appropriate  clear- 
ances, be  authorized  to  take  down,  by 
stenographic  notation,  verbatim,  the 
proceedings  of  the  closed  session.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  closed  session, 
the  stenotype  paper  and  related  mate- 
rial will  be  hand-carried  to  the  Senate 
National  Security  Office,  where  the 
proceedings  will  be  transcribed. 


I  aitn  ask  uniuiimous  consent  that 
the  transcript  of  the  remarks  of  each 
Senator  who  participated  in  the 
debate  be  made  available  to  such  Sen- 
ator In  the  Senate  National  Security 
Office  for  revision  of  his  remarks. 
When  this  process  is  complete,  the 
classified  transcript  shall  be  stored  in 
a  secure  vault  in  such  office  where 
other  closed  session  transcripts  are 
maintained. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  staff  be  granted  au- 
thorization to  be  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  closed  session:  Howard  Lie- 
bengood,  William  Hlldenbrand, 
George  F.  Murphy,  Ed  Sanders,  Jerry 
Christianson.  Rob  Simmons,  Gary 
Schmitt,  Charles  Andreae.  Tom  Con- 
noUy.  Ben  Marshall.  Angelo  Codevilla, 
and  Michael  Epstein. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  conclusion 

of  the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJecUon?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  two  or 
three  words  of  explanation. 

I  point  out  that  each  member  of  the 
staff  listed  in  this  unanimous-consent 
request,  and  the  reporter,  has  appro- 
priate clearances  to  hear  and  receive 
classified  information  of  the  caliber 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  part  on  to- 
morrow. No  other  members  of  the 
staff  will  be  admitted,  except  by  unan- 
imous consent,  and  only  then  if  they 
have  the  appropriate  clearances.  I 
mean  by  that  top  secret  code  word 
clearance. 

I  am  not  inviting  other  Members  and 
staff  te  suggest  other  names,  because  I 
want  to  keep  this  list  as  small  as  possi- 
ble. I  wish  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  staff  members  were  not 
included  the  reason  and  rationale  for 
the  construction  of  this  list. 

Mr.  President,  the  preparations  for 
the  securing  of  the  Chamber  at  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  will  have  been  complet- 
ed by  that  time,  and  it  seems  appropri- 
ate now  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  so 
that  they  will  have  maximum  time  to 
complete  those  arrangements. 

If  some  other  Senators  wish  to 
transact  business  of  a  routine  nature,  I 
am  prepared  to  consider  that  request. 
Otherwise,  I  am  about  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that 
there  is  a  special  order  for  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spectbr),  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair, 
which  was  provided  for  earlier.  I 
assume  that  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
still  wishes  that  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  do. 
Mr.  BAKER.  That  order,  of  course, 
will  stand.  That  means  that  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  moming 
business  before  10:30  a.m.  wiU  be  brief 
and  that  another  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  moming  business  can 
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for.  if  that  seems  desira- 
.  I  yield  to  the  mlnori- 
I  thank  the  majority 


fully  qualified  and  enable  to  receive 
the  Information  of  this  classification 
and  that  Senators  be  fully  aware  of 
the  provisions  that  already  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  this  information 
when  it  is  imparted  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  staff. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  call- 
ing that  to  my  attention. 

I  now  ask  the  Chair  to  read  that  in- 
formation into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Rule 
XXIX.  paragraph  5,  provides: 

Any  Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
shall  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential  busi- 
ness or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
liable,  if  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from 
the  body:  and  if  an  officer,  to  dtsmiwal  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  punish- 
ment for  contempt. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Chair  to  read  it  again  tomorrow  just 
before  we  go  into  executive  session. 
Once  again,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  bringing  it  to  my  attention. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:28  p.m.,  the  Senate,  in  executive  ses- 
sion recessed  until  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 16.  1983,  at  10  a.m. 
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BUDGET  CUTS  NO  ONE  TALKS 
ABOUT  IN  WASHINGTON 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GBORGM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  iS,  1983 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  sweated 
and  strained  to  come  up  with  some 
budget  cuts.  It  has  decided  to  freeze 
pay  for  the  civil  service  and  the  mili- 
tary for  a  year  and  to  have  a  cost  of 
living  allowance  (COLA)  freeze  for  six 
months  for  social  security  recipients. 
These  steps  are  estimated  to  save  $11.6 
billion  if  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Various  Members  of  Congress  have 
spoken  out  concerning  the  budget,  fa- 
voring more  or  less  for  this  or  that  do- 
mestic or  defense  program.  Why  I  ask 
is  no  one  talking  about  all  the  money 
the  United  States  sends  abroad?  In 
these  bad  times,  why  is  the  "interna- 
tional affairs"  section  of  the  budget  so 
sacrosanct? 

Why  are  we  expected  to  spend  $13.2 
billion  out  of  the  United  States  in 
fiscal  year  1984?  Could  not  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  international  banks 
and  United  Nations  do  without  our 
money  for  1  year  so  that  we  can  look 
after  Americans  for  a  change?  I  think 
we  can  and  should. 

Most  of  the  money  in  this  category 
is  completely  wasted  anyway,  as  Prof. 
Peter  Bauer  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics  recently  pointed  out  in 
Chief  Executive  magazine  in  its  winter 
1982-83  issue.  I  commend  his  thoughts 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Does  Porbign  Aid  Do  Aky  Good? 
(By  Peter  T.  Bauer) 
(Foreign  '  aid  creates  dependence,  post- 
pones real  development  and  nurtures  Third 
World  hostility  to  the  U.S.  and  Western  lib- 
eral values,  argues  an  eminent  economist. 
Conversely,  the  head  of  a  leading  private 
relief  organization  maintains  that  America 
must  face  its  responsibility  for  adding  to  the 
causes  of  inequities  in  the  world  and  take 
steps  to  seek  solutions.) 

Americans  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
idealists.  This  is  why  foreign  aid  advocates 
insist  that  their  policy  is  to  help  people  who 
help  themselves.  Americans,  notably  includ- 
ing businessmen,  think  of  themselves  as 
both  himiane  and  realistic.  This  too  has 
long  been  recognized  by  the  aid  lobby,  the 


•  Peter  Bauer  has  been  professor  of  economics  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics  since  1960.  His 
many  books  on  economic  development  and  under- 
developed countries  Include  Dissent  on  Develop- 
ment and  Equality,  the  Third  World  and  Economic 
Delusion  both  publUhed  by  Harvard  University 
Press. 


argumente  of  which  have  always  been 
double-barreled,  appealing  both  to  charity 
and  to  self-interest.  Foreign  aid  breaks  the 
vicious  cycle  of  Third  World  poverty  but  it 
also  promotes  exports,  keeps  Communism  at 
bay  and  rescues  the  banks  from  the  threat 
of  insolvency. 

These  ideas  should  be  familiar  to  readers 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  network  news.  They  have  been 
a  leading  theme  of  the  Observer,  the  British 
Sunday  newspaper  rescued  from  closure  in 
1975  by  Robert  O.  Anderson,  CEO  of  Atlan- 
tic Richfield. 

Since  President  Tnmjan  Inaugurated  de- 
velopment aid  In  1949,  the  central,  core  ar- 
gument of  the  aid  lobby  has  been  that  aid  is 
both  indispensable  and  insufficient  for 
Third  World  progress;  that  the  Third  World 
is  desperately  poor  but  craves  for  economic 
advance  and  possesses  its  prerequisites 
except  for  capital.  Professor  Paul  A.  Sam- 
uelson  wrote  in  1951:  "They  (the  backward 
nations)  cannot  get  their  heads  above  water 
because  their  production  is  so  low  that  they 
can  spare  nothing  for  capital  formation  by 
which  their  standard  of  living  could  be 
raised."  In  1981  Dr.  HoUis  B.  Chenery  said: 
"Foreign  aid  Is  the  central  component  of 
world  development." 

How  many  CEOs  would  persist  in  giving 
money  to  materially  unsuccessful  and  un- 
ambitious people  on  the  grounds  that  the 
handouts  are  helpful  or  even  necessary  for 
the  recipient's  progress?  Yet  for  decades 
now  leaders  of  American  industry  have  en- 
dorsed a  policy  the  central  argiunent  for 
which  they  would  not  countenance  for  a 
moment  as  guide  to  their  own  actions.  How 
has  this  come  about? 

Foreign  aid  is  the  transfer  of  Western  tax- 
payers' money  to  distant  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  official  International  organi- 
zations. It  has  been  a  major  accomplish- 
ment of  the  aid  lobby  to  secure  the  term 
"aid"  for  these  transfers.  From  modest  be- 
ginnings soon  after  World  War  II,  the  for- 
eign aid  lobby  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
most  powerful  pressure  groups  in  the  world, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful.  It  now  com- 
prises the  international  organizations,  one 
or  more  government  departments  in  every 
Western  country,  articulate  export  inter- 
ests, international  banks  academics  media 
men,  churchmen,  and  associated  professed 
and  professional  humanitarians. 

In  some  instances  the  stance  of  Its  mem- 
bers may  reflect  adjustment  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  many  churchmen  seek  a 
new  role  for  themselves  In  the  face  of  a  loss 
of  their  clientele;  like  Othello,  many  clerics 
seem  to  dread  the  loss  of  their  occupation 
with  Its  attendant  pomp  and  circumstance, 
and  are  looking  for  a  second  occupation. 
Such  attitudes  are  readily  understandable. 
What  is  much  more  siuprislng  is  that  these 
aUegatlons  of  the  aid  lobby  should  have 
been  accepted  so  readily  by  many  business- 
men and  executives  in  the  U.S.,  a  country 
built  on  successive  waves  of  penniless  Immi- 
grants, often  with  Uttle  or  no  f onnal  educa- 
tion. _.  ,  . 
The  most  articulate  aid  advocates  depict 
the  world  as  one-third  rich,  namely  the 
West,  and  two-thirds  destitute  and  stagnant. 


namely  the  Third  World,  the  world  U  not 
like  this  at  all.  The  Third  Worid  ranges 
from  millions  of  aborigines,  pygmies  and 
tribal  people  to  the  OPEC  countries  and  to 
prosperous  and  rapidly  advancing  societies 
where  many  people  employ  sophisticated 
technologies  and  advanced  business  meth- 
ods, most  obviously  in  the  Far  East  (South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong.  Malaysia, 
Singapore)  and  In  Latin  America  (Mexico. 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  Colombia).  The  Third 
World  is  not,  and  never  was.  caught  in  a  vi- 
cious circle  of  poverty  and  stagnation.  Nor 
are  its  peoples  separated  from  the  West  by  a 
wide  or  widening  gap  in  incomes  and  living 
standards. 

The  aid  lobby  suggests  that  the  world  has 
somehow  been  created  in  two  parts.  There  is 
a  prosperous  developed  world  with  a  ready- 
made  infrastructure  of  raUways,  roads,  utili- 
ties, ports  and  with  advanced  health,  educa- 
tion and  clean  water,  and  another  part 
which  the  creator  neglected  to  endow  with 
these  benefits.  Reference  to  Genesis  and  to 
other  up-to-date  but  also  readily  accessible 
sources,  makes  it  clear  that  this  Is  not  how 
things  have  happened. 

The  linchpin  of  the  advocacy  of  foreign 
aid  that  external  handouts  are  necessary  for 
emergence  from  poverty  is  palpably  untrue. 
If  it  were  true,  origlnaUy  very  poor  individ- 
uals, societies  and  countries  could  not  have 
progressed  from  backwardness  and  penury 
to   comfort   and   prosperity   without   such 
doles.  Yet  they  have  done  so  in  the  distant 
as  well  as  In  the  recent  past  in  the  West  and 
In  the  Third  World.  If  foreign  aid  were  nec- 
essary for  development  there  would  be  no 
developed  countries  today:  indeed,  the  world 
would  still  be  in  the  Stone  Age.  Much  of  the 
Third  World  progressed  extremely  rapidly 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  long  before 
foreign  aid  was  Invented,  noUbly  In  South- 
east Asia,  much  of  the  Middle  East,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  In  many  of  these  areas 
hundreds   of   thousands   of   originally   ex- 
tremely  poor   immigrants   advanced   from 
destitution  to  prosperity  within  a  few  dec- 
ades-the  Chinese  of  Southeast  Asia  being 
perhaps  the  most  striking  instance. 

Economic  achievement  depends  on  people. 
Including  govemmenU.  It  depends  on  man, 
his  culture  and  his  political  arrangements. 
Peoples'  aptitudes,  attitudes,  motivations, 
mores  and  the  policies  of  their  governments 
also  count.  They  do  not  depend  on  extern^ 
doles.  No  country  or  society  ever  required 
foreign  aid  for  Ite  development.  This  is  as 
true  In  the  Third  Worid  today  as  it  was  in 
the  West.  ,         , 

These  basic  factors  of  economic  perform- 
ance have  brought  about  the  recent  rapid 
advance  in  Far  Eastern  countries,  where  in- 
dustry is  so  competitive  in  Western  markets. 
For  Instance,  practically  every  Western 
country  imposes  severe  restrictions  against 
unsubsidlzed  Imports  from  Hong  Kong,  an 
extremely  densely  populated  very  distwit 
Asian  country  which  is  totally  without  natu- 
ral resources. 

The  market  system  and  private  enterprise, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  have  been  the 
prime  agents  of  Third  World  progress.  In 
less  developed  countries  (Idcs)  huge  indus- 
tries such  as  petroleum,  copper,  tin,  sugar. 
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cipients  are  governments  and  not  the  popu- 
lation at  large.  The  adverse  repercussions 
are  set  up  by  amounts  of  money  which  are  a 
small  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product, 
but  are  a  significant  proportion  of  govern- 
ment revenue  and  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. 

These  various  considerations  refute  the 
idea  that  aid,  even  if  it  does  not  do  much 
good,  can  at  least  never  do  any  harm.  They 
explain  why  aid  has  never  been  necessary 
for  development  anywhere.  They  explain 
further  the  plight  of  many  aid  recipient 
governments  after  decades  of  aid,  and  the 
difficulties,  or  the  outright  inabUity,  of 
many  recipient  governments  to  service  their 
debts,  including  soft  loans. 

What  about  relief  of  Third  World  pover- 
ty? This  declared  objective  of  aid  differs  al- 
together from  development,  in  the  same 
way  as  alms  to  a  beggar,  or  help  to  a  cripple, 
differ  from  scholarships  to  promising 
youngsters  or  loans  to  start  up  a  business. 
In  fact,  official  aid  has  nothing  to  do  with 
relief  of  poverty,  distress  or  starvation.  Aid 
does  not  go  to  the  skeletal  figures  and  pot 
bellied  children  so  familiar  in  aid  propagan- 
da. 

Aid  goes  to  the  rulers.  In  the  Third  World 
few  of  them  are  much  concerned  with  the 
poorest.  That  this  is  so  is  clear  from  their 
lavish  spending  on  the  most  varied  prestige 
items  such  as  uneconomic  industries,  pe- 
trochemical complexes,  steel  works,  state 
airlines,  satellite  communications  and  nucle- 
ar projects.  These  activities  financed  by  aid 
directly,  or  at  one  remove,  often  represent  a 
net  drain  on  local  resources  and  have  to  be 
subsidized  by  local  taxes,  including  levies  on 
the  poor.  The  construction  of  vastly  expen- 
sive and  brand  new  capitals  is  instructive: 
Brasilia,  Islamabad,  Lilongwe  in  Malawi, 
and  more  recently  Dodoma  in  Tanzania  and 
Abuja  in  Nigeria.  The  cost  of  Abuja  to  be 
built  from  scratch  in  the  Nigerian  bush  is 
now  estimated  at  $20  billion.  A  dispatch  in 
the  London  Times,  December  23,  1981,  pre- 
sented a  graphic  account  of  the  hopeless  sit- 
uation in  EHKloma,  another  city  being  con- 
structed from  scratch  in  the  bush,  and  on 
which  some  $17  million  have  already  been 
spent.  The  best  hope  is  that  if  President 
Nyerere  "steps  down,  the  idea  may  be  quiet- 
ly folded  away."  The  dispatch  quotes  an 
Australian  aid  official,  who  is  the  business 
manager  of  the  project:  "We  cannot  get 
enough  cement,  enough  steel,  enough  diesel 
to  run  the  trucks.  But  it  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  financial  resources  and  building  ma- 
terials, the  country  basically  does  not  have 
enough  skilled  people  to  properly  run  the 
place."  Tanzania  is  one  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  How  do  its  poor  benefit  from 
such  extravacance? 

Quite  apart  from  their  spending  patterns, 
the  policies  of  major  aid  recipients  directly 
aggravate  the  lot  of  the  poorest  by  the  sup- 
pression of  private  trade  (as  in  many  Afri- 
can countries):  persecution  and  even  expul- 
sion of  the  most  productive  groups  (the  Chi- 
nese in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Asians  in  East  Africa):  forced  collec- 
tivization (e.g.  Tanzania).  Apart  from  the 
suffering  of  the  immediate  victims,  such 
policies  exacerbate  poverty,  and  may  cause 
famines  by  undermining  or  even  destroying 
the  exchange  economy. 

Dr.  Nyerere  is  a  special  favorite  of  West- 
em  donors.  Besides  enforced  collectiviza- 
tion, he  has  herded  millions  of  people  into 
so-called  collectivization  villages.  The  World 
Bank's  Dr.  W.  D.  Hopper  has  noted  some  re- 
sults of  these  policies  and  the  relation  of 
foreign  aid  to  them.  "As  long  as  food  aid  (or 
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long-term  loans  for  food  purchases)  is  sup- 
plied to  Tanzania  by  the  industrial  nations, 
the  social  experiment  will  continue." 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  West- 
em  aid  has  made  it  easier  for  governments 
to  pursue  policies  directly  impoverishing 
their  people.  Indeed  to  give  money  to  rulers 
on  the  basis  of  the  poverty  of  their  subjects 
can  easily  encourage  policies  of  impoverish- 
ment. 
So  much  for  aid  as  relief  of  poverty. 

There  are  three  arguments  for  aid  which 
are  aimed  directly  at  businessmen,  particu- 
larly chief  executive  officers. 

According  to  the  first  of  these,  aid  bene- 
fits the  donor  countries  by  promoting  ex- 
ports, and  therefore  activity  and  employ- 
ment. Some  exporters  may  indeed  benefit  if 
aid  recipients  buy  their  products.  But  ex- 
ports bought  with  aid,  i.e.,  taxpayers' 
money,  are  in  effect  given  away.  A  corpora- 
tion does  not  prosper  by  giving  away  its 
money  in  the  hope  that  the  beneficiaries 
will  spend  some  of  it  on  its  products.  Nor 
does  a  burglary  benefit  a  store  even  if  some 
of  the  loot  is  spent  in  it  If  more  govem- 
ment  spending  can  boost  the  economy,  the 
appropriate  course  is  to  spend  more  at 
home. 

The  second  argument  is  that  foreign  aid  is 
necessary  to  contain  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nism and  to  keep  the  Third  World  out  of 
the  Soviet  orbit.  But  aid  does  not  promote 
prosperity  in  the  Third  World.  And  in  any 
case  the  appeal  of  Commimism  does  not 
depend  on  the  level  of  income— witness  the 
large  Communist  parties  in  France  and 
northern  Italy.  Nor  is  aid  generally  helpful 
to  American  and  Western  political  strategy. 
About  one-third  of  Western  aid  goes 
through  the  international  organizations.  In 
distributing  this  aid  they  are  not  permitted 
to  consider  the  political  interests  of  the 
Western  donors  even  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
which  is  doubtful.  In  practice,  the  political 
interests  of  the  West  are  rarely  served  by 
direct  government  to  government  aid  either. 
Much  of  this  aid  goes  to  countries  of  no  po- 
litical and  military  significance.  Many  recei- 
pients  are  openly  hostile  to  the  U.S.,  as  evi- 
denced for  instance  by  their  record  in  the 
United  Nations  and  at  other  international 
gatherings.  And  as  an  organized  and  articu- 
late group,  the  Third  World  is  always  hos- 
tile to  the  West,  even  though  as  a  group  it  is 
a  progeny  of  Western  aid. 

It  is  now  urged  that  further  aid  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  large  scale  default  by 
Third  World  countries  on  their  debts  to  the 
international  banks,  which  would  allegedly 
much  damage  the  financial  system. 

In  fact,  the  involvement  of  the  banks,  es- 
pecially the  U.S.  banlu,  in  the  Third  World 
is  relatively  mcxlest  and  most  of  it  is  in  com- 
paratively prosperous  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Even  if  it  were  much  larger,  it  is  cer- 
tainly questionable  whether  taxpayers' 
money  should  be  used  to  baU  out  the  large 
international  banks. 

Finally,  if  such  a  ball  out  were  necessary, 
it  should  clearly  take  the  form  of  a  direct 
rescue  operation  of  the  banks,  and  not  that 
of  further  subsidies  to  their  debtors,  who 
may  not  even  use  these  subsidies  to  service 
their  debts. 

This  particular  argument  is  but  the  latest 
version  of  the  advocacy  of  foreign  aid.  Many 
more  can  be  confidently  expected  to  follow. 

Many  U.S.  businessmen  think  that  U.S. 
aid  is  so  small  in  relation  both  to  gross  do- 
mestic product  and  to  total  government 
spending  that  the  Issue  is  not  worth  bother- 
ing about.  They  are  mistaken.  To  begin 
with,  UJ3.  aid  has  often  been  a  significant 
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proportion  both  of  the  federal  deficit  and  of 
the  U.S.  current  account.  Including  periods 
such  as  1977-78  when  the  wealiness  of  the 
dollar  exacerbated  the  problem. 

Finally,  there  is  yet  a  much  more  impor- 
tant result.  It  is  official  foreign  aid  which 
has  brought  about  the  Third  World  as  a 
pressure  group.  In  practice,  the  Third 
World  is  the  aggregate  of  countries  the  gov- 
ernments of  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
demand  and  receive  Western  aid.  This  is  the 
only  unifying  and  common  characteristic  of 
the  utterly  diverse,  and  often  mutually  an- 
tagonistic or  even  openly  hostile  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  which 
have  come  to  be  lumped  together  first  as 
the  underdeveloped  world,  and  now  as  the 
Third  World  or  the  South.  By  creating  this 
otherwise  spurious  collectivity,  foreign  aid 
has  been  responsible  for  the  so-called 
North-South  conflict  or  confrontation.  For- 
eign aid  is  thus  the  source  of  this  conflict, 
not  Its  resolution. 

Like  most  other  people,  CEOs  do  not  want 
to  appear  hard-nosed,  lacking  in  compas- 
sion. What  should  be  their  stance  toward 
foreign  aid? 

They  should  take  a  much  more  critical  at- 
titude toward  these  transfers.  Foreign  aid  at 
best  can  do  little  or  nothing  either  for  Third 
World  development  or  for  relief  of  poverty 
there;  and  in  practice  It  can  do  and  has  done 
much  damage.  CEOs  should  therefore  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  aid  advocates  and  guilt 
merchants  that  they  have  a  monopoly  on 
compassion,  and  that  those  who  disagree 
with  this  are  Ignorant  backwoodsmen. 

U.S.  businessmen  can  contribute  most  to 
Third  World  development  by  working 
toward  a  reduction  of  the  often  severe  trade 
barriers  against  Third  World  exports.  Im- 
porters might  \>t  more  effective  in  pressing 
for  a  reduction  of  trade  barriers  if  they  in- 
sisted that  their  activities  served  not  only 
their  own  interests  and  those  of  U.S.  con- 
sumers, but  represented  also  the  most  effec- 
tive Western  contribution  to  Third  World 
advance. 

Relief  of  acute  poverty  and  distress  in  the 
Third  World  is  best  left  to  voluntary  agen- 
cies, notably  nonpolitical  charities.  Their 
work  Is  far  more  likely  to  relieve  persistent 
distress  than  can  official  aid.  This  work  is 
also  far  more  in  the  spirit  and  tradition  of 
Americans'  concern  for  their  fellow  man. 

This  stance  accords  with  common  sense, 
with  the  interests  of  most  businessmen,  and 
with  traditional  American  attitudes  both  to 
self  help  and  to  charity.  But  it  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  maintain  in  the  face  of  the  for- 
midable interest  groups  behind  foreign  aid. 
and  the  climate  of  opinion  these  have  cre- 
ated. But  the  effort  may  be  worth  a  try.* 


END  BIG  OIL'S  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
end  one  of  the  more  outrageous  fea- 
tures of  our  tax  system— the  foreign 
tax  credit  for  U.S.  petroleum  compa- 
nies. Congress  restricted  this  credit  in 
last  year's  tax  bill,  but  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement.  My  bill, 
the  OU  Industry  Foreign  Tax  Credit 
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Reform  Act,  would  provide  that  im- 
provement. 

According  to  a  June  1.  1978,  report 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  entitled  "Foreign 
Tax  Credits  Claimed  by  U.S.  Petrole- 
um Companies,"  the  issue  of  foreign 
tax  credits  for  petroleum  companies 
first  arose  in  1950,  when  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  sought  more  rev- 
enue from  its  oil  properties.  After  con- 
sultation with  American  oil  and  tax 
experts.  Saudi  Arabia  decided  to  levy 
an  income  tax  on  Aramco.  then  the 
country's  sole  producer,  in  lieu  of  in- 
creasing its  oil  extraction  royalties.  At 
that  time,  Aramco  requested  an  IRS 
ruling  as  to  whether  the  payments 
made  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  a 
credit  or  a  deduction. 

The    Treasury    wrote    four    major 
memorandums  from  1951  to  1954  com- 
plaining that  the  scheme  was  a  sham: 
If  the  IRS  niled  that  the  payments 
were  a  credit,  Aramco  could  simply 
shift  its  tax  payments  from  the  United 
States  to  Saudi  Arabia,  with  no  net 
effect  on  its  own  cashflow.  But  the 
State  Department  and  National  Secu- 
rity Council  intervened  and  requested 
that  a  favorable  nillng  be  issued  so  the 
Saudi  Government  could  receive  addi- 
tional revenues.  A  favorable  retroac- 
tive niling  was  issued  in  1955.  Since 
that  time,  the  foreign  oil  tax  credit 
has  cost  the  Treasury  over  $14  billion. 
Congress  tightened  up  on  the  credit 
in  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982.  Section  211  of  that 
act  says  that  in  computing  the  amount 
of  the  credit,  oil  companies  must  now 
net  their  extraction  losses  in  one  coim- 
try  against  their  extraction  income 
from  another.  Under  prior  law,  a  for- 
eign tax  credit  could  be  taken  for  ex- 
traction income  from  one  country  even 
when  a  company  had  net  extraction 
losses  from  its  combined  foreign  oil 
and  gas  operations.  According  to  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee,  this  provision, 
with   another   requiring   taxation   of 
nonextraction  income  from  foreign  oil 
company  operations,  will  raise  a  total 
of  $2.3  billion  over  the  fiscal  years 
1983-87. 

Even  with  these  reforms,  however, 
the  oil  companies  are  permitted  to 
credit  their  royalty  payments  against 
their  U.S.  income  tax,  instead  of  de- 
ducting them  from  taxable  income  as 
a  normal  business  expense.  My  bill 
would  require  that  foreign  taxes  on 
foreign  oil  and  gas  Income  be  treated 
for  tax  purposes  as  royalties.  Instead 
of  providing  dollar-for-dollar  tax  sav- 
ings, royalty  payments  would  instead 
produce  tax  savings  ranging  between 
the  amount  of  the  payments  multi- 
plied by  either  the  effective  U.S,  tax 
rate  on  worldwide  income,  which  for 
1980  was  17  percent,  and  the  marginal 
corporate  tax  rate  of  46  percent. 

The  House  has  addressed  this  issue 
In  the  past.  On  May  8,  1979.  by  a  355- 
to-68   vote,  such  a  change  was  ap- 
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proved  as  an  amendment  to  the  first 
fiscal  year  1980  budget  resolution. 
That  amendment  was  never  enacted  as 
substantive  law.  however.  It  is  time 
that  Congress  ended  this  inequity.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE— VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS:  THE  PUGHT  OF  MOISEY 
TONKONOGY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  NEW  JXBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Titesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  we  initiate  the  congressional 
call  to  conscience  vigil  for  Soviet  Jews. 
As  I  have  in  the  past.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  Moisey  Tonkonogy, 
one  man  whose  plight  symbolizes  the 
personal  tragedy  created  and  perpet- 
uated entirely  by  the  Soviet  apparatus 
of  terror  and  repression.  Having  stif- 
fered  every  form  of  inhumane  treat- 
ment and  degradation.  Moisey  Ton- 
konogy remains  in  the  U.S.SJI.,  sepa- 
rated from  his  family  in  IsraeL 

The  fact  of  yet  another  year's  pass- 
ing deepens  the  morass  of  immorality 
from  which  the  Soviet  leadership  must 
climb  to  international  respectability. 
It  is  with  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  past  crimes  lies.  More  Impor- 
tantly, the  initiative  for  constructive 
change  rests  with  these  men.  The  1982 
record  for  Soviet  Jewish  immigration 
shows  an  abysmal  total  of  2,670,  down 
from  over  50.000  in  1979.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  bring  these 
developments  to  the  attention  of  the 
international  community,  so  tliat  they 
remain  a  constant  reflection  of  Mos- 
cow's attitude  toward  the  most  basic 
human  issues.  The  passing  of  another 
year  should  strengthen  our  resolve 
and  deepen  our  sense  of  responsibility. 
As  Members  of  Congress  this  is  our 
piupose  in  the  vigU  for  Soviet  Jews— 
as  members  of  the  human  race  it  Is 
our  inherent  duty.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
BUPORD  BOONE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Tuscaloosa  in  Alabama's 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  recently  with  the 
death  of  an  outstanding  citizen. 
Buford  Boone.  It  is  my  privilege  today 
to  offer  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  wonderful  man. 

Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that 
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Buford  Boon  \  enjoyed.  He  earned  that 
admiration  i  Ad  respect  because  he 
genuinely  o  red  about  people  and 
about  the  we  fare  of  his  community. 

He  was  a  n  rity— a  man  who  had  the 
vitality  and  t  now-how  to  be  extremely 
effective  in  letting  things  done,  yet 
warmth  and  lensitivity  that  made  him 
a  beloved  lea  ler. 

A  native  ol  Newman.  Ga..  Boone  re- 
ceived the  F  ilitzer  Prize  for  his  edito- 
rial writings  of  1957  in  recognition  of 
the  "fearless  and  reasoned"  editorial 
he  wrote  during  the  period  when 
Autherine  Li  icy  sought  admittance  as 
the  first  blac  c  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabam  \. 

Boone  begin  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  DftLCon  Telegraph  and  the 
Macon  News  in  1929  after  graduating 
from  Mercer  University. 

He  left  th(  newspaper  field  in  1942 
to  become  i  special  agent  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Four 
years  later,  le  returned  to  Macon  to 
become  edito  r  of  the  Telegraph. 

On  May  21  1947.  he  became  publish- 
er of  the  Tui  caloosa  News.  In  1954,  he 
organized  hi;  own  publishing  compa- 
ny, Tuscalocsa  Newspapers,  Inc..  and 
served  as  its  president  until  1968.  His 
son.  James  I .  Boone.  Jr.,  became  pub- 
Usher  of  th  !  News  and  president  of 
the  corporat  on. 

Buford  Boone  will  be  remembered 
for  his  outstanding  achievements  and 
accomplishments  during  his  years  of 
public  servic  >.  During  the  27  years  he 
was  associat  id  with  the  News,  he  was 
responsible  or  establishing  financial 
assistance  idt  more  than  300  students, 
and  he  also  fisslsted  the  University  of 
Alabama's  Cepartment  of  Journalism 
through  gift  i  and  grants. 

His  contri  mtions  to  his  profession 
and  the  Tus<  aloosa  community  did  not 
go  unnotice< .  In  1968,  he  was  present- 
ed the  All  emon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award  by  tl  e  University  of  Alabama, 
in  recognitic  n  of  his  community  lead- 
ership. His  <  ther  honors  included  the 
George  Waihington  Medal  from  the 
Freedoms  F(  undation  for  his  editorial 
writing  and  :he  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Award  from  Colby  College,  along  with 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 

He  also  h(  Id  an  honorary  doctor  of 
humane  letl  ers  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  i  labama.  In  1979,  he  was 
named  Meicer  University's  Distin- 
guished Alui  onus  of  the  Tear. 

Charles  Lt  nd.  publisher  of  the  News, 
described  Bi  iford  Boone  as  "an  excep- 
tional news]  laperman.  But  more  than 
that,  he  wis  an  exceptional  human 
being.  He  w&s  a  man  of  true  courage 
and  unswen  ing  conviction  and  I  doubt 
many  in  our  community  will  ever  fully 
understand  pr  appreciate  what  he  has 
meant  to  us^^' 

Two  longtime  News  employees  who 
worked  witlt  Boone.  Calvin  Hannah, 
currently  head  of  the  News  photo- 
graphic del  artment.  and  retired  col- 
umnist an<i    news  writer  Bob  Kyle, 
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cited  his  care  and  concern  for  other 
people. 

"I  saw  Buford  Boone  as  a  kind  and 
caring  person  whose  greatest  delight 
was  in  helping  and  doing  for  others. 
Many  of  his  good  deeds  went  unher- 
alded because  it  was  the  way  he 
wanted  it  to  be,"  Hannah  said. 

Kyle  recalled  Buford  Boone  as  "one 
of  the  most  unusual  men  that  I  have 
ever  worked  with.  He  was  a  farmer  at 
heart,  a  man  with  the  highest  princi- 
ples and  feelings  for  his  fellow  man." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Frances  Herin  Boone,  Tuscaloosa;  a 
son,  James  B.  Boone,  Jr.,  Natchez. 
Miss.;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Janette  Youn- 
kin.  Tuscaloosa;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Harris 
K.  Mauzy.  Sacramento,  Calif.;  five 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grand- 
children. 

Buford  Boone's  life  should  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  him  for  all  time  in  Tusca- 
loosa, for  he  truly  devoted  it  to  serving 
the  people  and  profession  that  he 
loved.  He  left  many  fond  memories 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  fine  outstand- 
ing gentleman  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor 
for  me  to  share  this  tribute  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  wiU  be  deeply  missed  by  me 
and  all  others  who  were  touched  by 
his  wonderful  life.* 


ELENA  BONNER'S  60TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPrLORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Elena  Bonner  celebrates  her  60th 
birthday  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Due  to 
the  continuing  illegal  banishment  of 
her  husband,  Andrei  Sakharov.  from 
Moscow  to  the  remote  city  of  Gorky, 
the  Soviet  Government  forces  Elena 
Bonner  to  spend  her  birthday  far  from 
her  numerous  friends  to  share  her 
husband's  Gorky  isolation. 

Elena  Bonner  is  a  major  figure  in 
the  courageous  struggle  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens to  gain  various  individual  rights 
such  as  freedom  of  press,  speech,  and 
assembly.  As  a  founding  member  of 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group,  Bonner 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  realiza- 
tion of  economic,  social,  political,  civil, 
ethnic  and  religious  rights  systemati- 
cally denied  Soviet  citizens  by  their 
Government.  As  an  active  and  articu- 
late member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group,  Elena  Bonner  has  made  unique 
contributions  to  the  human  rights 
movement  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  due  to  intensified 
official  pressure  against  Sofya  Kalis- 
tratova,  an  elderly  and  ill  member  of 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group  who  was 
threatened  with  arrest,  Elena  Bonner 
announced  on  September  8.  1982.  that 
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the  Moscow  Group  was  calling  a  halt 
to  its  activities. 

Elena  Bonner's  involvement  with 
the  Soviet  human  rights  cause  dates 
back  to  the  late  1960's  when  she 
helped  Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience; 
in  1973  she  repeatedly  was  interrogat- 
ed by  the  KGB  for  her  role  in  the  pub- 
lication in  the  West  of  Eduard  Kuz- 
netsov's  stirring  prison  memoirs.  Since 
then,  she  has  chosen  to  share  the  fate 
of  her  husband.  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Laureate.  Andrei  Sakharov.  in  his  ille- 
gal exile  to  the  closed  city  of  Gorky. 
In  fact.  Elena  Bonner  has  become 
Andrei  Sakharov's  link  with  the  out- 
side world,  since  the  Soviet  authorities 
continue  to  subject  Andrei  Sakharov 
to  virtual  house  arrest  and  continuing 
acts  of  official  vandalism— as  in  Octo- 
ber 1982  when  Sakharov  was  drugged 
and  robbed  of  a  900-page  manuscript 
and  other  personal  papers.  Although 
Elena  Bonner  has  been  allowed  to 
travel  back  and  forth  from  Gorky  to 
Moscow,  she  too  has  been  subjected  to 
illegal  acts  of  official  reprisal:  On  De- 
cember 7. 1982.  on  the  train  to  Moscow 
she  too  was  robbed  of  personal  papers, 
including  an  appeal  for  amnesty  for 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience. 

Elena  Bonner's  biography  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  vicissitudes  of  life  under 
Soviet  rule:  her  father,  a  high  official 
in  the  Comintern,  was  shot  during  the 
Great  Terror  of  1937;  her  mother, 
branded  an  "Enemy  of  the  People." 
spent  16  years  in  the  camps  for  the 
crime  of  having  been  married  to  her 
husband.  Trained  as  a  doctor.  Elena 
Bonner  suffered  severe  eye  injuries 
diiring  her  work  on  the  front  during 
World  War  II  which  ultimately  led  to 
a  severe  cataract  condition.  After  mar- 
rying Andrei  Sakharov  in  August  1971. 
Elena  Bonner  shared  the  increasingly 
harsh  marks  of  official  disfavor  direct- 
ed toward  her  husband.  Only  after 
great  difficulties  and  international 
pressure  was  Elena  Bonner  allowed  by 
the  Soviet  Government  to  travel  to 
Italy  to  undergo  a  series  of  eye  oper- 
ations which  saved  her  eyesight. 
During  one  of  these  trips  abroad,  she 
accepted  on  her  husband's  behalf  the 
1974  Nobel  Peace  Prize  since  the 
Kremlin  did  not  permit  Andrei  Sak- 
harov to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
many  notable  contributions  made  by 
Elena  Bonner  not  only  to  the  hiunan 
rights  cause  in  the  U.S.S.R.  but  also  to 
helping  to  make  the  West  aware  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  all  Soviet  human 
rights  activists.  Their  struggle  contin- 
ues as  do  Elena  Bonner's  courageous 
efforts  to  win  a  better  life  for  all 
Soviet  citizens.  I  Itnow  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  many  in  the  United  States  in 
wishing  Elena  Bonner  well  in  all  her 
endeavors  on  this,  her  60th  birthday.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  LYING 
TO  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
both  sad  and  disgraceful  that  this 
body  has  not  been  forthright  with 
regard  to  the  mess  that  social  security 
is  in  today. 

Most  who  have  made  actuarial  stud- 
ies of  the  amount  of  money  being 
poured  into  social  security  today  by 
both  employer  and  employee,  would 
realize  that  with  a  program  commenc- 
ing with  this  money  at  age  20  and  cul- 
minating at  age  60,  would  have  more 
than  adequate  funds  for  each  individ- 
ual to  live  in  splendor  during  their 
earned  years  of  retirement. 

But  with  most  buying  votes  instead 
of  putting  social  security  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis,  it  has  become  a  disas- 
ter program  for  now  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

At  least  one  businessman  has  had 
the  guts  to  state  the  problem  and  ad- 
vertise it  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
citizens  of  North  Carolina.  That  busi- 
nessman is  Mr.  W.  D.  Stedman  of  the 
Stedman  Corp.  of  Asheboro,  N.C. 

From  the  North  Carolina  magazine  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
that  message  bought  and  paid  for  by 
one  businessman  who  would  like  the 
American  public  to  know  the  truth. 
After  reading  these  words  of  wisdom, 
it  would  do  well  for  this  body  to  fulfill 
the  responsibility  to  the  entire  Nation, 
to  put  social  security  on  a  soimd  basis, 
and  not  continue  it  as  yet  another 
phase     of     the     Marxist     graduated 
income    tax    from    part    II    of    Karl 
Marx's    Commtmist    manifesto.    Con- 
tents   of    this    very    brief— but    very 
honest— advertisement  follow: 
Social  Security  and  Youwg  People— Will 
They  Ever  Receive  the  Benepits  Prom- 
ised? What  Price  Will  They  Pay? 
Dr.   Hans  Seimholz  observes   that   "the 
Social  Security  program  ...  is  a  living  ex- 
ample of  blatant  victimization"  of  youth, 
for  "each  oldster  receives  In  a  few  weeks 
what  he  contributed  In  his  lifetime,  and  the 
def Iclte  are  extracted  from  the  younger  gen- 
eration ...  the  unfunded  llabUlty.  accord- 
ing to  the  Social  Security  Administration 
itself.  Is  more  than  $2.1  trillion,  which  Is 
brazenly  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  future 
generations." 

Myth:  Social  Security  taxes  are  Invested 
for  your  retirement. 

Pact:  Social  Security  Uxes  taken  from  you 
today  are  used  to  pay  today's  beneficiaries— 
a  pay-as-you-go  system  which  In  1981  col- 
lected $172.3  blUlon  and  spent  $175.1  billion. 
In  1950,  there  were  16  workers  paying  Into 
the  system  for  each  recipient.  Today,  the 
burden  on  each  worker  is  over  5  times  great- 
er, with  only  3  workers  paying  in  for  each 
recipient  and  when  today's  children  are 
working  adults.  2  workers  will  support  each 
beneficiary.  Taxes  deducted  today  amount 
to  13.4  percent  of  taxable  earnings,  but  If 
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young  people  now  entering  the  work  force 
are  to  receive  the  benefits  promised,  social 
security  taxes  wlU  have  to  be  raised  to  25-33 
percent  of  their  taxable  earnings. 

Why  Is  Social  Security  an  Issue  for  young 
people?  Because  the  current  program  penal- 
izes them  most  by- 
Burdening  them  and  future  generations 
with  enormous  debt,  _ 

Taking  their  current  earnings  for  today  s 
recipients,  thus  depriving  them  of  money 
for  Investment  In  private  alternatives. 

Threatening  them  with  an  ever-growing 

payroU  tax  load  If  they  are  ever  to  receive 

benefits,  ,  ^  .^  _. 

Stifling  the  economy  In  which  they  must 

work  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Social  Security  must  be  put  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis  for  their  sake.* 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  TAX 
INCENTIVE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS,  1983 


•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
give  taxpayers  a  choice  among  three 
tax  proposals  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
vestments in  certified  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  installed  in  any  indus- 
trial plant  or  property  in  operation 
before  January  1,  1971. 

The  bill  is  drafted  to  help  aging  in- 
dustrial plants  remain  competitive  by 
extending  the  following  options  for 
tax  treatment  of  such  investments: 

First,  the  existing  option  of  the  full 
investment  tax  credit  and  5-year  amor- 
tization of  the  capital  investment; 
second.  1-year  amortization  of  the  cap- 
ital investment;  or  third,  a  double  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

The  bill  limits  these  options  to 
plants  in  operation  before  January  1. 
1971.  because  older  plants  need  special 
tax  assistance  to  bring  their  oper- 
ations into  compliance  with  Federal 
clean  air  and  clean  water  statutes  and 
regulations.  Plants  which  came  into 
operation  later  than  January  1.  1971. 
had  knowledge  of  the  laws  regulating 
emissions  and.  in  addition,  had  the 
option  of  using  then-existing  tax  pro- 
visions to  offset  their  investments  in 
equipment  necessary  to  meet  Federal 
emission  control  standards. 

My  bill  also  Improves  upon  the 
present  law  by  eliminating  a  provision 
which  discourages  industrial  "process 
changes"  which  have  the  effect  of 
cleaning  up  the  production  process 
and  increasing  productive  capabUity  of 
an  industrial  plant.  Under  current  law. 
any  facility,  regardless  of  age.  which 
undergoes  a  change  in  its  production 
process  which  increases  production  by 
20  percent  is  ineligible  for  the  tax 
credit  and  amortization  provisions  for 
investments  in  clean  technology  even 
if  "process  change"  brings  the  plant 
into  compliance  with  emissions  regula- 
tions.   I    beUeve    that    this    penalty 
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should  be  eliminated  to  encourage  cap- 
ital investments  in  technology  which 
increases  productive  capacity  and  also 
meets  the  emissions  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  promise  of  a  clean 
and  healthier  environment  embodied 
in  the  environmental  protection  legis- 
lation of  the  1970's  has  come  closer  to 
realization,  but  not  without  expense  to 
regulated  industry.  The  inability  of 
some  industries,  particularly  older  In- 
dustries, to  finance  the  high  costs  of 
compliance   with   the   technical   and 
sometimes  inflexible  requirements  of 
the  Federal  statutes  has  not  only  im- 
peded  attainment   of   environmental 
goals  but  has  also  imperiled  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  indivldxial  industri- 
al plants.  The  problem  is  most  acute 
for  older  plants— those  in  operation 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  landmark 
environmental    laws— and    it    is    the 
older  plants  which  my  bill  is  designed 
to  assist. 

The  bill  provides  an  alternative  to 
industrial  disruption,  to  plant  closings 
and  layoffs,  and  to  elimination  of  reg- 
ulations to  protect  the  public  health 
from  toxic  poUutants,  by  allowing  spe- 
cial help  to  those  older  plants  which 
find  it  expensive  yet  necessary  to  ret- 
rofit to  meet  emissions  standards.  The 
tax  benefits  my  bill  provides  represent 
an  investment  in  both  our  industry's 
health  and  our  public  health.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  ad- 
vancing these  interests.* 


HOUSE  MAJORITY  OPPOSES 
WITHHOLDING 


HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

OP  NEW  BAMFSHIRX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS,  1983 
*  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  report  that,  as 
of  this  morning,  a  majority  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  has  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  500,  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced to  repeal  interest  and  divi- 
dend withholding. 

This  bipartisan  group  is  composed  of 
Members  of  widely  differing  phUoso- 
phies  and  ideologies  from  46  States 
and  territories.  They  have  joined  to- 
gether to  support  the  proposition  that 
withholding  is  unnecessary  because 
comprehensive  information  reporting 
can  increase  tax  compliance  Just  as  ef- 
fectively, at  a  lower  cost,  and  with  less 
of  a  burden  for  taxpayers,  businesses, 
and  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  list  of  the  first  219  cospon- 
sors  of  H.R.  500: 

1.  Add&bbo.  Joseph  (N.Y.). 

2.  Anderson,  Glenn  (Calif.). 

3.  Andrews,  Ike  (N.C). 

4.  Andrews.  Michael  (Texas). 

5.  Annunzlo,  Prank  (HI.). 

6.  Aspln.  Les  (Wisconsin). 
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ln( 


.  Dannemi  yer, 


,Hj1 


Robert  ( 


7.  AuCoin. 

8.  Barnard. 
9.BedeU 
10.  Bereutei 
ILBtacd. 

12.  BUiraklB, 

13.  BUley. 

14.  Bocks, 

15.  Boner, 

16.  Bonior, 

17.  Bonker, 
18.Bofskt 

19.  Boaco, 

20.  Bouquar)!, 

21.  Boxer, 

22.  Britt,  C. 

23.  Brown 

24.  Brown 

25.  Burton, 

26.  Byron, 

27.  Campbei 

28.  Carr,  Bo » 

29.  Clarke, 

30.  Clinger, 

31.  Coelho, 

32.  Conyers. 

33.  Cooper 

34.  Corcorai . 

35.  Courter. 

36.  Crane. 

37.  D'Amou^ 
38. 
39!  Daschle, 

40.  Daub. 

41.  Davis. 

42.  Derrick. 

43.  DeWine. 

44.  DingeU, 

45.  Dreier, 

46.  Dwyer, 

47.  Dyson. 
48.1!ckart. 

49.  Edwards 

50.  Emerson 

51.  Erdreich 

52.  Evans, 

53.  Evans, 
54.FasoeU. 

55.  Fazio, 

56.  Peichian, 

57.  Fielda. 

58.  Fish, 

59.  FogUetU . 

60.  Forsyth< , 

61.  Frank. 

62.  Franklin 

63.  Oarcia. 
64 

65.  Oekas. 

66.  Oilman. 

67.  Oingrid! , 

68.  Oore. 

69.  Oray. 
70 

71.  Hall, 

72.  Hall, 

73.  Hall, 

74.  Hall. 

75.  HamU< 

76.  Hansen. 

77.  Hansen. 
78.Harkln. 

79.  Harrlaor , 

80.  Hatcher, 

81.  Hawkins 
8X  Hefner, 
83.  Hopkins 
84.Horton. 

85.  Hubbard , 

86.  Hushes. 

87.  Hutto, 

88.  Jacobs. 

89.  Jones. 

90.  ICaptur. 


Berkley  ( 


kariol 


Lndy( 


D  >uglas  I 


Bu-baral 


.  Oejdensm. 


Ceorge( 


Al>ert( 
Wlliam( 
.  Ouarlni.  Frank 
,Kaie 
.Raph 
,Saii 
,Toity 
iltoiu 


(Oregon). 
1  )ou8  (Georgia). 
(Iowa). 
Douglas  (Nebr.). 

(N.Y.). 

Michael  (Fla.). 

Thomas  (Va.). 

(La.). 

illiam  (Tenn.). 

^vid  (Michigan). 

>>n  (Wash.). 
Robert  (Pa.). 

(Calif.). 
Marilyn  (Tenn.). 
(Calif.). 
Itobin  (N.C.). 
Cleorge  (Calif.). 
(Colo.). 
>an  (Ind.). 
E|everly  (Md.). 
,.  CarroU  (S.C.). 
(Mich.). 
Jbmes(N.C.). 
William  (Pa.). 
'  'ony  (Calif.). 
John  (Mich.). 
.  Im  (Tenn.). 
Tom  (m.). 
James  (NJ.). 
Dfuiiel  (lU.). 

Norman  (N.H.). 
WUliam  (Calif.). 
Thomas  (SJ3.>. 
(Nebr.). 
(Mich.). 
3uUer  (S.C.). 
Michael  (Ohio), 
'ohn  (Mich.). 
(Calif.), 
^mard  (NJ.). 

(Md.). 
Dennis  (Ohio). 
Mickey  (Okla.). 
BiU  (Mo.). 
Ben  (Ala.). 
(Iowa), 
(m.). 
1  huite  (Fla.). 
(C^alif.). 

Edward  (Ohio). 
(Texas), 
ton  (N.Y.). 
Thomas  (Pa.). 
Edwin  (N.J.). 
(Mass.). 
Webb  (Miss.). 
Robert  (N.Y.). 
Sam  (Conn.). 
(Pa.). 
Benjamin  (N.T.). 
Newt  (Oa.). 
(Tenn.). 
(Pa.). 
(NJ.). 
(Ind.). 
M.  (Texas). 
B.  (Texas). 
(Ohio). 
Lee  (Ind.). 
3eorge  (Idaho). 
James  (Utah). 
Tom  (Iowa). 
Frank  (Pa.). 
Charles  (Ga.). 
Augustus  (Calif.). 
V.  O.  (N.C.). 
lArry  (Ky.). 
?rank  (N.Y.). 
CarroU  (Ky.). 
WlUlam  (N.J.). 
(Florida), 
i  jadrew  (Ind.). 
(Tenn.). 
I<arcy  (Ohio). 
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91.  Kastenmeier,  Bob  (Wis.). 

92.  Kasen,  Abraham  (Texas). 

93.  Kemp,  Jack  (N.Y.). 

94.  Kildee,  Dale  (Mich.). 

95.  Kindness,  Thomas  (Ohio). 

96.  Kogovsek,  Ray  (Colo.). 

97.  Kostmayer.  Peter  (Pa.). 

98.  Kramer,  Ken  (Colo.). 

99.  LaFalce.  John  (N.Y.). 

100.  Leach,  Jim  (Iowa). 

101.  Lent,  Norman  (N.Y.). 

102.  Uplnski.  William  (111.). 

103.  Loeffler,  Tom  (Texas). 

104.  Long,  amis  (La.). 

105.  Lott.  Trent  (Miss.). 

106.  Lujan.  Manuel  (N.M.). 

107.  Luken,  Thomas  (Ohio). 

108.  Limdine,  Stan  (N.Y.). 

109.  Mcaoskey.  Frank  (Ind.). 

110.  McCollum,  Bill  (Florida). 

111.  McCurdy,  Dave  (Okla.). 

112.  McDade,  Joseph  (Pa.). 

113.  McDonald,  Larry  (Ga.). 

114.  McOrath.  Raymond  (N.Y.). 

115.  McKeman.  John  (Maine). 

116.  McKinney.  Stewart  (Ct.). 

117.  McNulty.  James  (Arizona). 

118.  Markey.  Edward  (Mass.). 

119.  Marriott,  Dan  (Utah). 

120.  Martin,  David  OB.  (N.Y.). 

121.  Martin.  James  (N.C.). 

122.  Mavroules,  Nicholas  (Mass.). 

123.  Mlkulski.  Barbara  (Md.). 

124.  Miller,  Clarence  (Ohio).      - 

125.  Mineta,  Norman  (Calif.). 

126.  Minish,  Joseph  (N.J.). 

127.  MitcheU,  Parren  (Md.). 

128.  Moakley,  Joe  (Mass.). 

129.  Molinari,  Guy  (N.Y.). 

130.  MoUohan,  Alan  (W.  Va.). 

131.  Montgomery,  Sonny  (Miss.). 

132.  Morrison,  Bruce  (Conn.). 

133.  Morrison,  Sid  (Wash.). 

134.  Mrazek.  Robert  (N.Y.). 

135.  Natcher.  William  (Ky.). 

136.  Neal.  Stephen  (N.C.). 

137.  Nichols,  Bill  (Ala.). 

138.  Nlelson,  Howard  (Utah). 

139.  Nowak,  Henry  (N.Y.). 

140.  Oakar,  Mary  Rose  (Ohio). 

141.  Oberstar,  James  (Minn.). 

142.  Olin,  James  (Va.). 

143.  Ottlnger,  Richard  (N.Y.). 

144.  Oxley,  Michael  (Ohio). 

145.  Packard,  Ronald  (Calif.). 

146.  Parris,  Stan  (Va.). 

147.  Patman.  BiU  (Texas). 

148.  Patterson,  Jerry  (Calif.). 

149.  Paul,  Ron  (Texas). 

150.  Pease,  Donald  (Ohio). 

151.  Petri,  Thomas  (Wis.). 

152.  Price,  Melvln  (lU.). 

153.  PurseU.  Carl  (Mich.). 

154.  QuiUen,  James  (Tenn.). 

155.  Rahall,  Nick  Joe  (W.  Va.). 

156.  Ratchford,  WlUiam  (Conn.). 

157.  Richardson,  BiU  (N.  Mex.). 

158.  Roberts,  Pat  (Kans.). 

159.  Rodlno,  Peter  (N.J.). 

160.  Roe.  Robert  (N.J.). 

161.  Roemer.  Buddy  (La.). 

162.  Rose,  Charles  (N.C.). 

163.  Roukema,  Marge  (N.J.). 

164.  Rowland,  J.  Roy  (Oa.). 

165.  Roybal,  Edward  (Calif.). 

166.  Scheuer,  James  (N.Y.). 

167.  Schneider,  Claudlne  (R.I.). 

168.  Schroeder,  Pat  (Colo.). 

169.  Schumer.  Charles  (N.Y.). 

170.  Sensenbrenner,  James  (Wis.). 

171.  Sharp.  PhUip  (Ind.). 

172.  Shumway.  Norman  (Calif.). 

173.  SUiorski,  Gerry  (Miim.). 

174.  SUJander,  Mark  (Mich.). 
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175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 


Simon.  Paul  (IlL). 
Slsisky.  Norman  (Va.). 
Skeen.  Joe  (N.  Mex.). 
Skelton.  Ike  (Mo.). 
Slattery,  Jim  (Kans.). 
Smith,  Chris  (N.J.). 
Smith,  Denny  (Oreg.). 
Smith,  Lawrence  (Fla.). 
Smith,  Robert  (Oreg.). 
Smith,  VirginU  (Nebr.). 
Snowe,  Olympia  (Maine). 
Snyder,  Gene  (Ky.). 
Spratt,  John  (S.C.). 
Stenholm,  Charles  (Tex.). 
Stokes,  Louis  (Ohio). 
Studds,  Gerry  (Mass.). 
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A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT IS  NEEDED  TO  BALANCE 
THE  BUDGET 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1983 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
budget  resolution  which  calls  for  defi- 
cit spending. 

Over  the  past  53  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  more  than  it 
took  in  44  times.  This  half -century  of 
red  ink  has  saddled  our  Nation— and 
our  children— with  a  debt  that  stag- 
gers the  imagination:  approximately 
$1.3  trillion.  And  now  we  hear  fore- 
casts of  $200-billion-per-year  deficits 
over  the  next  several  years,  if  no 
action  is  taken. 

Why  are  deficits  bad  for  our  econo- 
my? The  answer  lies  primarily  in  the 
way  they  must  be  financed.  There  are 
two  methods  to  pay  for  a  deficit,  and 
both  negatively  affect  the  Nation's 
economy.    The   Federal    Government 


can  borrow  in  the  private  credit  mar- 
kets to  pay  for  its  deficit,  or  it  can 
simply  print  money  to  pay  for  it. 

When  the  Government  borrows 
from  the  private  credit  pool,  it  uses  up 
private  savings  that  would  otherwise 
go  for  new  homes,  new  businesses,  new 
cars,  industrial  expansion,  and  re- 
search and  development,  all  of  which 
create  jobs  now  and  keep  our  economy 
growing  to  create  the  jobs  of  tomor- 
row. But  when  Government  borrows 
94  percent  of  net  private  savings  in 
this  Nation,  as  it  will  this  year,  there 
is  little  if  any  capital  left  over  for  all 
the  purposes  listed  above. 

The  other  method  to  finance  a  defi- 
cit is  for  the  Government  to  simply 
run  the  printing  presses  to  pay  for  it. 
What  actually  hapiiens  is  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  buys  Treas- 
ury bills  instead  of  letting  the  private 
sector  buy  them,  but  the  bottom  line 
is  that  the  economy  is  flooded  with 
new  paper  money,  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  a  new  round  of  double-digit 
inflation,  which  robs  everyone. 

Both  methods  invariably  produce  a 
rising  level  of  interest  rates  that 
causes  the  economy  to  come  to  a 
standstill,  with  the  attendant  unem- 
ployment and  misery. 

I  am  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
body,  but  my  first  few  weeks  as  a 
Member,  and  particularly  my  first  few 
weeks  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  have  convinced  me 
that  the  forces  behind  increased  Fed- 
eral spending  are  far  stronger  than 
the  forces  behind  spending  restraint. 
That  is  why  I  believe  a  constitutional 
amendment  fostering  spending  re- 
straint is  absolutely  essential. 

My  amendment  does  not  require  a 
balanced  budget  each  and  every  year. 
It  does  force  those  who  favor  more 
and  more  spending,  spending  that  is 
greater  than  Government  income,  to 
put  together  a  broad  congressional 
consensus— a  consensus  consisting  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  both 
bodies— in  order  to  pass  an  unbalanced 
budget.  That  requirement  for  a  super- 
majority  to  pass  a  deficit-ridden 
bu(lget  will  reverse  the  current  bias  in 
favor  of  overspending  to  one  in  favor 
of  spending  restraint. 

I  also  believe  my  amendment  is  more 
workable  than  other  versions  because 
of  its  inherent  flexibility.  There  may 
very  well  be  years  in  which  balanced 
budgets  are  not  possible  or  acceptable, 
such  as  during  wartime.  But  my 
amendment  allows  for  such  contingen- 
cies by  allowing  such  spending,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  broad  two-thirds  agree- 
ment on  it. 

The  past  half -century  of  spending  ir- 
responsibility should  convince  us  that 
Congress  needs  more  than  Its  own  self- 
discipline  to  apply  the  brakes.  It  must 
have  a  constitutional  mandate.  Unless 
we  are  going  to  saddle  the  generations 
to  follow  us  with  a  debt  burden  that 
will  niin  their  chances  for  prosperity, 
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we  must  put  a  brake  on  the  congres- 
sional spending  machine.  My  amend- 
ment will  do  so. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  a  copy  of  the 
text  of  this  amendment: 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  require  that  congres- 
sional resolutions  setting  forth  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays  and  Federal  revenues 
must  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  if  the  level  of 
outlays  exceeds  the  level  of  revenues 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein/.  That  the  foUow- 
ing  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the    Constitution    of    the    United    SUtes, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"Article  — 


"On  the  question  of  agreeing,  in  either 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  or  the  Senate, 
to  a  concjirrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress  which  sets  forth  an 
appropriate  level  of  total  budget  outlays  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  fiscal  year 
and  a  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues for  that  fiscal  year  or  of  agreeing,  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate,  to  a  report  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee on  such  a  concurrent  resolution,  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  two-thirds  of  Members 
present  and  voting  (a  quorum  being 
present).  shaU  be  required  for  agreeing  to 
the  question,  if  the  appropriate  level  of 
total  budget  outlays  set  forth  in  such  con- 
current resolution  or  recommended  in  such 
conference  report  exceeds  the  recommended 
level  of  Federal  revenues  set  forth  in  such 
concurrent  resolution  or  recommended  in 
such  conference  report.".* 
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heart  of  my  Seventh  Congressional 
District  in  Alabama. 

The  Warrlor-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
now  has  a  system  of  modem  locks  and 
dams  with  the  exception  of  one  lock, 
the  William  Bacon  Oliver.  The  ever  In- 
creasing demands  for  efficient  trans- 
portation of  coal,  steel  products, 
chemicals,  aggregates  and  farm  com- 
modities require  that  the  Warrior- 
Tomblgbee  operate  at  peak  efficiency 
on  a  full  time  basis.  For  over  10  years 
now  there  has  been  a  serious  need  for 
a  more  efficient,  navigable  facility  at 
Oliver  lock. 

The  operational  level  of  the  Warrl- 
or-Tomblgbee is  seriously  impaired  by 
a  bottleneck  caused  by  this  one  re- 
maining, pre-World  War  II  lock.  The 
substandard  lock  Is  smaller  than  the 
other  five,  all  of  which  are  the  newer 
size  of  110  by  600  feet.  Six  barge  tows, 
typically  seen  on  the  waterway,  are 
able  to  "lock  through"  all  locks  except 
the  Oliver  In  a  single  pass.  However,  at 
Oliver  the  chamber  of  95  by  460  feet 
requires  the  six-barge  tow  to  break 
apart  and  lock  through  In  two  passes. 
This  takes,  on  the  average,  an  addi- 
tional IVt  hours,  or  nearly  three  times 
that  of  a  single  pass  lockage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  Is  long  over- 
due for  the  hlnderances  of  the  Warrl- 
or-Tomblgbee system  to  be  removed 
and  for  this  entire  package  of  Inland 
waterway  systems  Improvements  to  be 
enacted  by  this  Congress  In  order  to 
provide  the  freedom  of  movement  so 
essential  to  this  Nation's  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.* 


CRITICAL  WATERWAYS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
Tuesday,  February  8,  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Rahall,  intro- 
duced a  vitally  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation, of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
The  measure  Is  entlUed  the  "Critical 
Waterways  Improvement  Act"  and 
will,  I  hope,  be  acted  upon  swiftly  by 
the  appropriate  committees  with  Juris- 
diction so  that  this  body  may  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  favorably  con- 
sider this  badly  needed  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  first  days  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  I 
have  been  a  vocal  advocate  of  improv- 
ing the  deteriorating  conditions  of  the 
Nation's  Inland  waterway  system.  I 
have  testified  on  several  occasions 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  merits  of  maintaining 
and  enlarging.  In  particular,  the  poten- 
tial of  the  Warrlor-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way system  which  travels  through  the 


DR.  BENJAMIN  E.  MAYS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPKAKTLAIfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
Is  Black  History  Month,  a  time  when 
every  American  can  review  and  reflect 
upon  our  American  history,  literature, 
and  scientific  endeavors  and  learn  the 
part  that  black  men  and  women  have 
played  In  them.  Our  newspapers  and 
magazines,  television  stations,  both 
local  and  national,  our  libraries,  and 
our  schools  are  taking  this  opportuni- 
ty to  highlight  the  accomplishments, 
the  contributions,  and,  often,  the 
broken  dreams  that  Is  the  history  of 
black  Americans  In  this  country. 

I  feel  that  In  keeping  with  this 
review  and  assessment.  It  Is  Important 
to  note  some  pending  legislation  that 
certainly  may  become  tomorrow's  his- 
tory; legislation  that  highlights  and 
honors  the  enormous  achievements  of 
one  American— a  great  educator,  theo- 
logian, and  civil  rights  leader— Dr. 
Benjamin  EUjah  Mays.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  of  House  Resolution  17,  a  reso- 
lution to  encourage  the  President  to 
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speeches.  He  has  received  more  than 
25  honorary  degrees  from  a  variety  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

I  have  left  out  much— I  hope  Dr. 
Mays  will  forgive  me— but  one  aspect 
of  his  life  rises  above  all  the  rest. 
Throughout  his  life,  Dr.  Mays  devoted 
himself  to  the  struggle  for  interracial 
understanding  in  a  world  which  was 
unjust  for  the  black  American.  It  was 
an  effort  that  has  moved  many  to 
emulate  his  path,  and  this  legislation 
would  merely  recognize  the  patience, 
virtue,  and  honesty  of  this  most  hon- 
orable man. 

To  quote  from  the  introduction  to 
Dr.  Mays'  autobiography,  by  Samuel 
DuBois  Cook. 

His  life,  echoing  and  expressing  the  trage- 
dy and  the  glory  of  the  black  encounter,  has 
been  that  of  desperately  walking  the  tight- 
rope in  several  dimensions  of  "being"  and 
"becoming,"  believing  and  doubting.  Spar- 
tan immersion  in  activity  and  stoic  resigna- 
tion to  the  inevitable,  continuity  and 
change,  rebellion  and  adjustment,  the 
saying  of  "yes"  and  "no"  to  history  and  cul- 
ture. It  has  been  rough  going,  but  what  a 
magnificent  and  inspiring  odyssey  and  prod- 
uct! 

During  this  month  of  studying  and 
recognizing  black  history,  I  think  it  is 
most  important  to  bring  up  the 
achievements  of  this  most  remarkable 
man.  Dr.  Mays  life,  his  struggles,  and 
ultimate  success  reflect  the  turmoil 
and  upheaval  of  the  society  of  this 
century  as  Americans  strive  to  bring 
true  civil  rights  to  all.  It  would  be 
most  appropriate,  and  I  will  support 
the  effort,  to  bring  House  Resolution 
17  to  the  floor  in  order  for  us  to  tnily 
recognize  this  man's  achievements 
during  the  month  of  February.* 
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THAT  VIETNAM  MEMORLAL— THE 
SAD  FACTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  written  and  done 
concerning  the  Vietnam  Memorial,  but 
there  is  more  wonderment  in  trying  to 
find  out  why  the  true  voice  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  is  not  being  heard. 

From  that  Vietnam  war  I  have  had 
in  my  office  visiting,  every  type  of 
combat  veteran  of  Vietnam.  There 
have  been  prisoners  of  war,  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners.  One  thought 
stands  out  among  all.  Why  the  "black 
hole  of  Calcutta,"  as  some  refer  to 
that  marble  from  India  indentation?  I 
find  it  rather  hard  to  believe  that  we 
are  importing  marble  from  India, 
when  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
marble  and  granite  in  the  world  comes 
from  right  here  in  the  United  States. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Japan  has  import- 
ed in  excess  of  some  35,000  metric  tons 
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of  granite  from  Elberton  in  my  own 
home  State  of  Georgia?  But  of  course, 
the  answer  is  probably  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  designer  of  the  Vietnam 
Memorial  did  not  want  it  to  be  a  mani- 
festation of  glory  and  pride— but  of 
shame. 

This  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  who 
knows  that  the  blue-ribbon  design 
committee  that  chose  that  "neutral 
always  India"  marble  design  did  not 
consist  of  one  Vietnam  veteran.  And  in 
fact  one  member  of  that  committee, 
Garrett  Eckbo,  actively  supported  the 
pro  Viet  Cong  movement  from  his 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  sanctuary. 

So  far  as  Jan  Scruggs,  the  head  of 
the  Vietnam  Memorial  Committee,  is 
concerned,  this  is  the  individual  that 
wrote  In  the  Washington  Post  on  May 
25,  1977: 

After  my  tour,  the  wounds  and  medals  I 
received  as  an  infantryman  in  Vietnam 
became  slowly  transformed  into  reminders 
of  my  part  in  a  cruel  and  meaningless  con- 
flict. My  naive  acceptance  of  America  as  a 
great  and  noble  land  gave  way  to  more  criti- 
cal thinking  as  my  conventional  beliefs,  atti- 
tudes, and  values  were  shaken  by  the  war. 

Well,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  yet  to  meet  any  Viet- 
nam veteran,  combat  veteran,  that  is 
not  in  fact,  extremely  proud  of  his  or 
her  contribution  in  Vietnam.  I  include 
the  "her"  category  for  there  were  no 
more  braver,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
many  times,  than  the  nurses  who 
served  in  those  combat  field  hospitals 
in  Vietnam.  And  as  far  as  "beliefs,  atti- 
tudes, and  values,"  were  concerned,  all 
I  have  talked  to  have  had  those  beliefs 
attitudes,  and  values,  strengthened  im- 
measurably. There  is  pride  in  what 
they  did  when  their  Nation  called,  de- 
spite the  "no  win"  restrictions.  And 
history  has  proved  that  this  pride  was 
justified.  Witness  the  millions,  yes  mil- 
lions, that  are  dead  or  rotting  in  death 
camps  today  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  it  seems,  that  the  nonrepresen- 
ative  voice  of  the  true  Vietnam  veter- 
an, does  not  even  want  Old  Glory  nor 
a  statue  tribute  to  the  Vietnam  vet  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  memori- 
al. That  wiU  be  a  total  insult  if  aUowed 
to  happen. 

Let  me  present  for  my  colleagues, 
another  voice,  that  of  the  American 
paratrooper.  Don  Lassen  is  the  editor 
of  the  Static  Line,  the  newspaper  for 
all  paratroopers  nationwide.  I  have 
been  to  annual  get-togethers  of  these 
proud  Americans,  and  although  some 
did  not  serve  in  Vietnam,  they  know 
something  is  wrong.  After  all,  they 
have  seen  glorious  mementos  to  Amer- 
ican paratroopers  from  Bastogne  to 
Port  Benning,  to  Fort  Bragg.  There 
has  l)een  glory  and  pride  in  all  previ- 
ous mementos.  Why  not  for  the  Viet- 
nam veteran?  Don  Lassen  tells  it  like 
it  is  and  if  you  don't  believe  me.  read 
his  words  from  the  Static  Line  of  Oc- 
tober 1982: 
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[Prom  the  SUtic  Line,  Oct.  1M2] 
Thk  Sao  Facts 
(By  Don  Lassen) 
The  Army  Times  has  again  scooped  the 
nation  by  releasing  the  most  complete  infor- 
mation concerning   the  National   Vietnam 
Veterans   Memorial    being   constructed   on 
the  Mall  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Please  take  the  time  to  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly read  the  accompanying  Army  Times 
article. 

Although  you  may  not  have  been  directly 
involved  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  you  can 
have  something  to  say  about  the  future  and 
the  completion  of  this  project. 

To  begin  with,  very  few  Vietnamese  Veter- 
ans are  in  agreement  with  the  design  of  the 
Memorial.  The  design  chosen  was  two  black 
walls  coming  together  in  a  V  shape  in  a 
sunken  area.  The  names  of  all  the  men  who 
lost  their  life  in  Vietnam  are  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  the  Memorial  in  chronologi- 
cal order. 

After  much  hullabaloo  and  controversy, 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  fund 
agreed  to  add  a  sculpture,  the  likeness  of 
which  is  portrayed  on  this  page,  and  an 
American  flag.  The  location  of  these  two  ad- 
ditions can  be  seen  on  the  Army  Times 
skctcti. 

Now  that  the  Vietnam  Veterans  have  ap- 
parently been  satisfied  with  the  additioiu 
and  corrections  to  be  made  to  the  monu- 
ment, the  designer  is  opposed  to  the 
changes.  Mind  you.  now,  this  designer  is  a 
22  year  old  girl  who  now  says  that  the  addi- 
tions of  the  flagpole  and  the  statue  ruin  her 
original  concept. 

At  any  rate,  it  Is  reported  that  some 
250,000  veterans  will  be  In  D.C.  on  Veterans 
Day.  Nov.  11  for  a  week-long  National 
Salute  to  Vietnam  Veterans,  complete  with 
a  parade  in  which  the  veterans  will  be  invit- 
ed to  march.  The  highlight  of  this  week  of 
festivities  will  be  the  unveUlng  of  the  Me- 
morial, even  though  It  is  not  finished  and 
the  sUtue  and  the  flag  pole  have  not  yet 
been  added. 

AlCOTHEK  disgrace 

The  supervision  of  the  efforts  to  produce 
a  memorial  to  and  for  the  Veterans  of  Viet- 
nam seems  to  have  been  managed  by  the 
same  mentality  that  made  a  fiasco  of  the 
war  as  It  was  being  conducted. 

The  same  guys  that  Insisted  on  fighting  a 
no-win  war  have  conspired  to  produce  a  no- 
theme  memorial. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  sense  in  the 
memorial  are  the  figures  and  the  flagpole— 
and  that  is  what  the  original  designer  ob- 
jecU  to.  My  suggestion  Is  that  you  take  a 
bull-dozer  the  week  of  Nov.  11  and  fill  In  the 
hole  that  they  are  digging  to  put  the  walls 
into  and  let  the  statue  of  the  3  American 
soldiers  and  the  flagpole  suffice.  I'm  sure 
the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  Veterans 
would  be  more  satisfied. 

The  wishes  of  the  rank  and  file  have  been 
totally  Ignored  In  designing  this  memorial, 
or  at  least  In  the  choice  of  the  design.  The 
guys  that  chose  that  design  are  totally  blind 
to  the  temper  of  the  Vietnamese  Veteran.  It 
still  is  not  too  late  to  stop  that  design. 
When  you're  wrong,  you're  wrong.  That 
hole  In  the  ground  Is  a  national  disgrace. 

To  add  Insult  to  injury,  they  are  going  to 
have  a  huge  parade  In  Washington,  D.C,  for 
the  Vietnamese  Veterans,  but  they  are 
going  to  ask  them  to  march  In  the  parade  by 
States.  These  guys  didn't  fight  by  states, 
why  should  they  march  by  states? 

My  suggestion  Is  for  the  unit  organiza- 
tions that  were  involved  in  Vietnam  to  an- 
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nounce  to  their  veterans  that  they  will  par- 
ticipate and  provide  a  unit  color  guard  for 
their  veterans  to  march  with.  All  the  units 
that  were  involved  in  Vietnam  could  very 
easily  provide  this. 

Let's  put  some  sanity  back  into  the  Viet- 
namese Veteran  situation.  They  are  Just  like 
everyone  else  and  they  want  Intelligent 
monuments  and  well  organized  activities. 

Shame  on  the  thimble-brained  guys  that 
have  contributed  to  this  sorry  condition.* 


REFUNDABLE  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT 


2255 

Mr.  Speaker,  refundablllty  is  a  con- 
cept which  was  endorsed  by  both  the 
Ford  and  Carter  administrations.  The 
Reagan  administration's  attempt  at 
back-door  refundability  was  the  fiasco 
known  as  tax  leasing,  which  was  essen- 
tially repealed  last  year.  While  I 
strongly  supported  the  repeal  of  tax 
leasing,  I  still  support  its  goal,  and  be- 
lieve that  a  refundable  investment 
credit  is  needed  in  today's  economic 
climate.* 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
*  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  I 
have  introduced  in  every  Congress 
since  the  mid-1970's.  This  bill,  the  Re- 
fundable Investment  Tax  Credit  Act. 
would  correct  a  serious  inequity  in  our 
tax  policy. 

The  investment  tax  credit  has  been 
a  major  policy  tool  for  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth  since  its  inception  in  the 
early  1960's.  Under  current  law,  how- 
ever, this  credit  is  available  only  to 
firms  with  tax  liability,  either  current- 
ly or  in  the  past  3  years;  it  can  also  be 
used  to  offset  any  tax  Uability  which 
arises  within  the  next  15  years.  While 
these  restrictions  may  at  first  glance 
seem  reasonable,  they  result  in  serious 
disparities  in  the  marketplace.  They 
generate  considerable  doubt  among 
some  companies  as  to  whether  they 
will  benefit  from  the  full  credit.  And 
the  later  the  credit  is  received,  the  less 
it  is  worth  in  terms  of  today's  dollar. 
What  is  more,  two  firms  In  the  same 
industry  may  face  very  different  after- 
tax costs  for  purchasing  the  same 
equipment— with  the  profitable  firms, 
which  has  less  need  of  the  credit, 
paying  a  lower  effective  price  for  the 
equipment. 

These  restrictions  hit  small  firms, 
new  firms,  rapidly  growing  firms,  and 
firms  suffering  from  poor  economic 
conditions.  New  firms  usually  do  not 
incur  any  tax  liability  for  the  first  few 
years  they  are  In  business  since  their 
revenues  are  low.  but  the  only  way 
they  can  Increase  revenues  Is  to  make 
significant  investments,  usually  in 
assets  which  qualify  for  the  Invest- 
ment credit. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  end 
these  inequities  and  uncertainties  by 
making  the  credit  refundable.  Under 
my  proposal,  the  investment  credit 
would  be  available  to  all  firms  regard- 
less of  size  or  tex  liability.  The  firm 
would  be  eligible  for  a  refund  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  difference  between 
the  credit  and  the  firm's  tax  liability 
for  the  year.  Refundablllty  Insures  the 
maximum  imput  into  the  economy 
during  the  time  when  such  stimulus 
should  be  felt  most  directly. 
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HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL.  JR. 

OP  SOUTH  CABOUKA 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS.  1983 
*  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
disturbed  to  read  an  article  from  the 
New  Republic  magazine,  published  re- 
cently, entitled  "Rebel  Without  a 
Case,"  which  Is  about  the  Public  Print- 
er, Mr.  Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  and  his 
stewardship  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  reforms  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Sawyer  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  I  was  dismayed  to  see  how 
his  valiant  efforts  to  eliminate  waste 
and  Increase  efficiency  had  been  dis- 
torted. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Informa- 
tion provided  by  Mr.  Sawyer  In  his  re- 
sponse to  the  editor  of  the  New  Re- 
public, which  follows,  will  flnaUy  bring 
to  an  end  a  controversy  which  events 
have  long  since  left  behind. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  GOVERJOfEKT  PRDITntO  OPPICE. 

Waahinglon,  D.C,  February  9.  1983. 

Mr.  MOKTOR  M.  KOICDRACKE, 

Executive  Editor,  the  Nero  Reputdic  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kokbrackk  You  published  m 
the  January  31,  1983  edition  of  the  New  Re- 
public an  article  by  Dorothy  Wlckenden  en- 
tiUed  "The  PubUc  Printer  Goes  Private. 
Rebel  Without  a  Case. "  The  article  was 
highly  critical  of  my  stewardship  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  (GPO)  and  my 
efforts  to  bring  cost-effective  and  efficient 
management  to  this  113-year-old  agency. 
While  I  appreciate  constructive  criticism 
and  strongly  advocate  the  public  exchange 
of  Ideas  and  beliefs,  It  Is  incumbent  upon  all 
engaged  in  such  debate  to  be  factuaUy  accu- 
rate and  InteUectually  honest.  Ms.  Wlcken- 
den's  article,  however,  failed  on  both  counts. 
Although  I  do  not  intend  through  this 
letter  to  address  all  of  Ms.  Wlckenden's  mis- 
statements and  erroneous  opinions,  I  feel 
that  I  must  respond  to  the  most  egregious 
of  them.  As  a  public  servant.  I  have  an  obU- 
gatlon  to  the  American  people  to  let  them 
know  the  truth  about  the  GPO. 

Ms.  Wlckenden  sets  the  tone  and  stage  for 
her  discussion  by  declaring  that  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
(JCP)  is  "the  final  arbiter  on  personnel  and 
budget  matters"  at  the  GPO  and  that  the 
JCP  miist  approve  major  policy  decisions  by 
GPO's  sales  division,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  The  JCP,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  reviewing  or  approving  GPO's 
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been  doing  fine,"  and  that  it  had  achieved 
'economies  of  scale  in  Its  Congressional 
printing  that  private  printers  couldn't  hope 
to  match."  Neither  of  these  statements  are 
accurate.  In  Mr.  Boyle's  Easton  Express  ex- 
egesis he  Identified  many  of  the  problems- 
exorbitant  wages,  over-staffing,  political 
pressures— which  I  have  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  last  year  and  one-half.  Mr.  Boyle  at- 
tempted to  solve  these  problems  by  simply 
collecting  more  money  from  the  Congress 
and  all  the  Federal  agencies  which  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  use  the  GPO.  OPO's  Ineffi- 
ciencies were  Just  passed  on  to  the  taxpayer. 
It  was  the  easiest  way  out,  but  it  was  nei- 
ther a  permanent  nor  acceptable  solution. 

As  to  the  "economies  of  scale"  which  Ms. 
Wickenden  believes  exist  at  the  GPO,  I 
would  direct  her  to  pages  208  to  215  of  the 
transcript  of  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  hearing  referred  to  pre- 
viously. The  transcript  contains  copies  of  in- 
ternal GPO  studies— although  admittedly  a 
small  sample— which  show  convincingly 
that  GPO  prices  for  the  Jobs  reviewed  ftu- 
exceeded  the  lowest  private  sector  bid.  The 
June  4,  1982  sampling  indicates  the  OPO 
prices  exceed  the  low  conunercial  bid  by  42 
percent,  94.2  percent,  87  percent,  54  percent, 
44.5  percent,  S4  percent,  86  percent,  etc. 
This  result  Is  Inevitable  If  GPO  Just  raises 
its  printing  rates  to  meet  GPO's  costs. 

The  article  continues  by  drawing  into 
question  the  accounting  procedures  used  by 
the  GPO  and  it  quotes  Mr.  Boyle  as  stating. 
"Dan  Sawyer  uses  an  accounting  method  I 
wouldn't  use  in  a  poker  game."  I  would  re- 
spond to  these  allegations  personally  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  more  useful  if  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States— the 
head  of  the  General  Accoimting  Office— did 
so.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  January  28,  1983, 
he  stated: 

"In  our  opinion,  the  Financial  Statements 
referred  to  above  present  fairly  the  Finan- 
cial position  of  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing  Office  as  of  September  30.  1982,  and 
1981.  and  the  results  of  Its  operations  and 
the  changes  in  Its  financial  position  for  the 
years  that  ended,  in  conformity  with  gener- 
ally accepted  accounting  principles  applied 
on  a  consistent  basis.  (Emphasis  Added.) 

Who  are  we  going  to  believe— Mr.  Boyle, 
or  the  Comptroller  General?  In  addition  Ms. 
Wickenden  quotes  an  alleged  statement  by  a 
JCP  staffer  regarding  a  GAO  review  of 
GPO's  monthly  financial  working  docu- 
ments. The  GAO,  however,  never  character- 
ized these  monthly  documents  in  the  terms 
allegedly  used  by  the  JCP  staffer.  The  Irony 
of  this  matter  is  that  GPO— including  Mr. 
Boyle  who  used  the  same  documents— never 
intended  that  these  monthly  working  docu- 
ments be  considered  proper  financial  state- 
ments, but  only  internal  working  docu- 
ments. The  year-end  statements  were  in- 
tended to  be— and  were  according  to  the 
Comptroller  General— proper  financial 
statements.  Had  Ms.  Wickenden  really  re- 
searched this  matter  she  would  have  under- 
stood this  distinction. 

I  could  go  on.  page  after  page,  taking  Issue 
with  other  misstatements  and  erroneous 
opinions,  but  let  me  Just  touch  upon  an- 
other couple  of  points. 

The  office  renovation  issue  has  been  re- 
solved, and  very  little  can  be  added  to  my 
April  13,  1982  letter  to  Jack  Anderson  which 
Ms.  Wickenden  has  read.  It  does  need  to  be 
said  however,  since  Ms.  Wickenden  failed  to 
do  so,  that  GI*0's  Inspector  General,  after  a 
lengthy  and  thorough  investigation  conclud- 
ed that  no  laws  or  General  Services  Admin- 
istration decorating  standards  were  violated. 
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Moreover,  the  expenditures  which  may  have 
exceeded  those  required  for  need  and  need 
alone  were  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
$234,000  quoted  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
Oaydos'  $1  million  figure  has  no  relevance 
whatsoever  in  the  matter. 

I  take  particular  exception  to  the  manner 
in  which  Ms.  Wickenden's  article  totally 
mlscharacterizes  GPO's  new  marketing  ef- 
forts. For  one  thing,  there  are  not  ten  politi- 
cal employees  In  GPO's  marketing  Division. 
The  division  is  manned  by  two  political  ap- 
pointees (one  with  twenty  years  of  market- 
ing experience  and  the  other  with  an  exten- 
sive television  production  background)  and 
a  number  of  career  GPO  employees,  mostly 
transferred  from  other  areas.  The  depart- 
ment has  not  launched  a  "$2-  to  $3-million 
'multimedia  blitz' "  but  rather  was  able  to 
produce  15  radio,  9  television,  and  17  print 
ads— at  a  cost  of  $33,000— for  a  public  serv- 
ice announcement  campaign.  To  put  their 
efforts  in  perspective.  Just  one  30  second  tel- 
evision commercial  would  cost  $35,000  to 
$60,000  if  produced  in  the  private  sector. 
Indeed,  the  free  alrtlme  GPO  has  received 
from  over  700  television  and  radio  stations  is 
conservatively  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
$2  million  to  $3  million.  We  have  also  devel- 
oped a  new  sales  catalog  which  now  pro- 
duces a  nine  percent  sales  return,  as  op- 
posed to  GPO's  old  "selected  list"  which 
only  generated  a  two  percent  return.  The 
nine  percent  Is  450  percent  of  the  norm  in 
the  private  sector. 

Through  these  marketing  efforts  and 
better  management  of  the  sales  program, 
that  division  made  money  last  year,  after 
three  consecutive  years  of  heavy  losses. 
Your  reporter  completely  dismisses  this 
fact,  and  foredooms  my  efforts  by  quoting 
Mr.  Boyle:  "  It's  been  tried  before.  He'll  be 
lucky  if  he  recovers  any  money'."  Did  she 
bother  to  ask  him  who  tried  it  before?  It 
certainly  wasn't  Mr.  Boyle.  During  his  term 
as  Public  Printer  and  because  of  the  policies 
he  set  in  his  last  year,  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  division  lost  more  than  $19 
million. 

On  the  Issue  of  public  access  to  informa- 
tion, I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
how  Ms.  Wickenden  can  say— in  light  of  the 
marketing  measures  Just  described— that 
"the  effort  of  GPO's  new  sales  strategies 
.  .  .  has  been  to  restrict  the  public's  access 
to  government  information."  How  can  a  new 
catalog  and  a  public  service  advertisement 
campaign  be  meant  to  restrict  public  access? 
I  have  even  requested  that  the  JCP  intro- 
duce legislation  to  allow  GPO  to  give  40  per- 
cent discounts  to  bookdealers  in  order  to  get 
more  Government  documents  into  commer- 
cial bookstores.  This  will  restrict  access?  Ms. 
Wickenden's  flight  of  fancy  here  is  Just  too 
much. 

In  general,  Ms.  Wickenden's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  labor-management  situation  at 
the  GPO  is  wide  of  the  mark.  Contrary  to 
what  she  would  have  her  readers  believe,  a 
niunber  of  very  significant  steps  have  been 
taken  to  improve  labor-management  rela- 
tions. I  have  proposed  and  am  actively  seek- 
ing union  support  for  a  quality  of  worklife 
program,  which  should  enhance  the  Job  sat- 
isfaction of  GPO's  employees.  In  addition. 
Just  last  week,  most  of  GPO's  union  mem- 
bers approved,  by  a  1,342-142  vote,  a  Master 
Contract  covering  conditions  of  employment 
at  the  GPO.  This  will  standardize  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  for  members  of  GPO's 
unions  and  will  provide  a  uniform  grievance 
procedure  for  all  covered  workers.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  this  agreement  was 
reached,  especially  since  it  has  been  in  the 


works  since  July  of  1978  and  was  at  tmpi 
when  I  became  Public  Printer.  These  ac- 
tions—and results— should  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

As  I  stated  in  the  opening  to  this  letter. 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  beliefs  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  Government.  However, 
Ms.  Wickenden  has  sorely  tested  that  con- 
cept by  masquerading  misstatement  and 
opinion  as  fact.  She  has  breached  her  obli- 
gation to  her  readers  and  the  American 
public.  I  am  certain  that  she  would  want  to 
set  the  record  straight. 
Sincerely, 

Damtou  L.  SAwm.  Jr.. 

PubHc  Printer.m 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

oriainfBSOTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSENTATIVSS 

Tueaday,  February  IS.  1983 
•  Mr.  SABO.  i«Ir.  Speaker,  as  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  Confljessional  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  would  like  to  bring  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people.  It  is  clear  that  the  importance 
of  our  vigil  has  grown  in  the  last  year. 
Our  efforts  must  continue,  helping  to 
sustain  the  hope  and  courage  of  Jews 
who  continue  to  face  oppression  and 
reminding  the  Soviets  and  the  world 
that  we  are  aware  and  care. 

Last  year,  the  gates  of  Jewish  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union  were 
virtually  slammed  shut.  The  tragically 
low  number  of  2,688  Soviet  Jews  were 
allowed  to  leave,  the  lowest  level  since 
the  current  phase  of  emigration  began 
in  1971.  This  Is  an  alarming  3-year 
drop  of  95  percent  since  the  1979  peak 
of  51.000.  A  crisis  situation  has  arisen. 
Himdreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  who 
want  to  emigrate  face  increasingly 
severe  harassment  and  bureaucratic 
obstacles. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  number  of 
Jews  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
has  rapidly  diminished,  the  Incidence 
and  severity  of  discrimination  against 
the  Jewish  population  has  grown.  The 
denial  of  equal  rights  persists  in  edu- 
cation and  employment,  barriers  to  re- 
ligious and  ethnic  expression  aboimd, 
and  propaganda  promoted  in  the 
media  prevails.  Evidence  indicates  that 
Jewish  young  people  are  forgoing 
higher  education  because  of  discrimi- 
nation. The  controlled  media  Is  satu- 
rated with  anti-Jewish  propaganda. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  outrage  is  the 
fabrication  asserting  that  Jews  collab- 
orated with  the  Nazis  and  are  to  blame 
for  the  holocaust. 

While  all  religions  face  difficulties 
under  the  repressive  Soviet  system. 
Judaism  has  been  singled  out  for  the 
harshest  treatment.  Synagogues  have 
been  closed,  contacts  with  coreligion- 
ists are  forbidden,  and  Jewish  religious 
texts  have  been  confiscated  and 
cannot  be  distributed  or  published. 
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Hebrew  educati<mal  programs  are  also 
under  attack.  Because  of  this  inability 
to  pass  on  Jewish  rituals  and  tradi- 
tions to  younger  generations,  the 
Jewish  religion  may  face  extinction  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A^dn  this  year,  as  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Vigil,  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  particular  case  of  72-year-old 
Abe  Stolar,  a  retired  translator  from 
Moscow,  his  wife  Gita.  and  their  son 
MlkhaU. 

Abe  Stolar's  situation  Is  unusual  in 
one  respect.  He  was  bom  In  Chicago, 
an  American  citizen.  In  1931,  following 
Stolar's  graduation  from  high  school, 
his  parents  took  him  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  seeking  work  which  could  not 
be  fouiul  during  the  Great  Depression. 
Stolar  never  renoimced  his  American 
citizenship  and  always  carried  a  valid 
U.S.  passport— imtU  it  was  confiscated 
when  he  applied  for  an  exit  visa  in 
1974. 

The  Stolar  family  received  exit  visas 
in  1975,  sold  their  apartment,  and 
shipped  their  belongings  to  Israel, 
where  they  hoped  to  Join  Abe's  sister 
Eva.  But  as  they  were  about  to  board 
the  airplane  leaving  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  were  stopped.  Their  visas  were  re- 
scinded on  the  pretext  that  Gita  had 
been  doing  secret  work  on  her  Job  as  a 
chemical  engineer. 

When  they  rettimed  to  Moscow,  the 
local  housing  authority  put  them  in  an 
tmfumished  i«)artment  belonging  to 
someone  else.  They  continue  to  be 
faced  with  possible  eviction.  Since 
1977.  Abe  Stolar  and  his  family  have 
lived  without  proper  clothing,  beds, 
and  the  documents  essential  for  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Only  after  contin- 
ued fighting  were  their  pensions  re- 
turned. Stolar's  rights  as  a  disabled 
World  War  II  veteran  have  been 
denied.  The  Soviets  refuse  to  register 
his  family  as  aliens  with  the  right  to 
live  and  work,  and  23-year-old  Mikhail 
has  been  denied  his  right  to  work  or 
study  since  he  was  16.  They  also 
refuse  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
why  they  are  denying  the  Stolars  their 
visas,  even  though  Gita's  former  em- 
ployer has  certified  that  she  partici- 
pated in  no  secret  work  and  it  has 
been  10  years  since  she  has  retired. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  ex- 
amples—documented cases  of  hard- 
ship, separated  families,  and  persecu- 
tion more  severe  than  Abe  Stolar's. 
The  Helsinki  Accords,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  signed,  require  respect 
for  the  rights  of  religious  and  ethnic 
groups.  They  also  forbid  governments 
from  stopping  people  who  want  to 
emigrate  and  rejoin  their  families.  Mi- 
nority rights  are  also  guaranteed  In 
the  Soviet  Constitution,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights.  The  Soviet  Union, 
however,  increasingly  ignores  these 
agreements. 
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The  persistence  of  an  international 
drumbeat  of  outrage  against  Soviet 
human  rights  abuses  will  at  least  pro- 
vide hope  for  the  countless  nimibers  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  trying  to  leave. 
The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  is  one  for 
which  all  Americans  share  concern, 
since  the  search  for  freedom,  including 
respect  for  religious  differences,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  Nation.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  we 
must  continue  to  express  otu*  outrage 
and  keep  our  vigil  over  this  deplorable 
situation.* 


COACH  FERDIE  KUCZALA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PKHmTLVAKU 
m  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPKSSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  13,  1983 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  privilege  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, the  achievements  of  li4r.  Perdle 
Kuczala.  who  Is  retiring  this  year  from 
the  position  of  head  football  coach  of 
the  Conrad  Weiser  School  District. 

Ferdle  Kuczala  is  the  only  head 
coach  that  Conrad  Weiser  has  ever 
had.  He  has  been  with  the  Scouts  for 
15  seasons.  Perdie  graduated  from 
Reading  High  School  in  the  class  of 
1954.  He  was  an  all-State  football 
player  while  at  Reading  and  he  went 
on  to  attend  Syracuse  University  as  a 
George  Manley  scholar  in  recognition 
of  his  academic  and  athletic  achieve- 
ments. He  was  the  quarterback  of  the 
Syractise  University  team  against 
Texas  Christian  University  in  the  1958 
Cotton  Bowl.  He  played  with  the  great 
Jim  Brown  when  he  was  with  the  Or- 
angemen of  Syracuse.  After  graduat- 
ing from  coUege  in  1958,  he  teught 
and  was  the  assistant  coach  in  the 
Reading  School  District  from  1958  to 
1965.  He  then  accepted  a  head  coach- 
ing and  teaching  position  at  Northeast 
Catholic  High  School  In  PhUadelphla. 
Perdle  returned  to  Berks  County  in 
1968  to  initiate  the  football  program 
at  Conrad  Weiser  School  District. 

He  coached  imdefeated  teams  In 
1973,  1981,  and  1982.  AU  3  years  his 
teams  won  the  Intercounty  League 
championship.  At  the  completion  of 
the  1982  season.  Conrad  Weiser,  under 
his  outstanding  direction,  enjoyed  a 
consecutive  wirmlng  streak  of  20 
games,  the  longest  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  In  an  AA  school,  and  the 
second  longest  In  the  State  for  the 
PIAA  classes.  This  team  was  Invited  to 
participate  In  the  first  postseason 
football  district  championships.  Here 
they  experienced  their  first  loss  in  2 
years  in  a  playoff  game. 

In  1981,  Perdle  was  elected  Coach  of 
the  Year  by  the  Intercounty  League, 
comprised  of  his  coaching  peers.  In 
1982,  he  was  again  elected  Coach  of 
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by  the  Intercounty  League 
addition,  was  selected  as  Coach 
of  Berlcs  County, 
years  of  varsity  coaching  at 
Weiser,  Ferdie's  marie  stands 
a  .580  percentage.  Coach 
^  rho  is  retiring  after  25  years 
win  continue  his  career  as 
te4cher.  He  is  a  well-respected 
widely  admired,  a  man  of 
and  determination.  He  will 
1  Dissed  by  his  players,  his  col- 
by  all  who  have  been  priv- 
ivatch  his  teams  play.  He  is 
thpse  rare  individuals  who  has 
life  to  service  and  excel- 
that  my  colleagues  will 
commending  Ferdie  Kuc- 
outstanding  Job  he  did  as  a 
his  work  with  young  people, 
remarkable  American  and 
all  wish  him  well  in  all  his 
enbeavors.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
I  irivilege  to  bring  Coach  Kuc- 
evements  to  the  attention  of 
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HOI  I.  LARRY  McDonald 
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OP  GEOBCIA 
HODSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 


rue  tday,  February  IS.  1983 
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I— THE  FIGHT  #OR 
AMERICA 


MiDONALD.   Mr.   Speaker,   it 
years  this  coming  May  2, 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  the 
subject  of  disinforma- 
and  outright  lies,  died  in 
Naval   Hospital.   Since   his 
disinformation,   lies,   and 
continue. 
Cohn,  now  a  top  notch  attor- 
York,  was  formerly  Sena- 
's chief  coiuisel.  Recent- 
to  Washington  to  testify 
House  on  the  matter  of 
i^ocence  of  Julius  and  Ethel 
Most  remember  that  it  was 
who  were  convicted  of 
highest  atomic  secrets  to 
Union,  which  the  sentenc- 
stated  that  their  crime  was 
murder.  I>uring  the  trip  to 
Mr.    Cohn    was    inter- 
Tom  Diaz  of  the  Washing- 
which  interview  was  later 
the  February  12,  1983  issue 
Events. 

of   the   Washington    Post, 
Ilaynes  Johnson,  only  recently 
toy  Cohn  in  one  of  his  col- 
true    to   his   Journalistic 
misinformation  or  Just  plain 
or  lack  of  search  of  any  sem- 
truth,  comes  along  and  talks 
innocent  victims  of  Joseph 
We  owe  it  to  Roy  Cohn  and 
are  dedicated  to  setting 
straight. 

my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 

tftiis  interview  with  Mr.  Cohn, 

to  set  the  record  straight  on 
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the  guilt  of  the  Rosenbergs,  but  as 
well,  the  victimization  of  Joseph 
McCarthy.  Two  items  stand  out  in  this 
interview  with  regard  to  both  the 
Rosenbergs  and  McCarthy.  It  is  indeed 
interesting  that  the  lawyer  who  de- 
fended the  Rosenbergs,  Mr.  Cohn  re- 
membered, was  more  than  convinced 
that  they  had  received  a  fair  trial  On 
the  matter  of  McCarthy,  Roy  Cohn 
asks  the  question  which  he  has  asked 
for  years  with  regard  to  the  iimocents 
that  were  victims  of  McCarthy:  "Name 
one." 

In  sharing  this  Interview  of  Roy 
Cohn.  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  so  other  Americans  may 
begin  to  know  the  truth,  I  join  with 
Roy  Cohn  in  querying  to  find  one 
victim  of  the  late  patriot,  Joseph  Ray- 
mond McCarthy:  Name  one. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Human  Events.  Feb.  12, 1983] 

CoRH  OH  THX  Rosenbergs,  McCarthy  amd 
Death  Penalty 

(By  Tom  Diaz) 

(Roy  M.  Cohn  is  a  senior  partner  in  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Saxe,  Bacon  and 
Bolan.  A  colorful,  outspoken  and  tough  ad- 
vocate, he  has  been  at  the  center  of  contro- 
versy since  his  service  as  Chief  Counsel  to 
the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations  sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  late  Sen.  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  in  1952  and  1953. 

(Cohn  also  was  a  principal  member  of  the 
team  which  successfully  prosecuted  Julius 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg  in  1951  for  their  part 
in  a  conspiracy  which  transmitted  atomic 
bomb  secrets  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Rosenbergs  were  executed  at  Sing  Sing 
prison  in  New  York  In  1953  for  their  part  in 
the  conspiracy. 

(Cohn  testified  in  December  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice, 
chaired  by  Rep.  John  Conyers  (D.-Mlch.), 
on  the  guilt  of  the  Rosenbergs  and  the  fair- 
ness of  their  trial  and  appellate  review.  He 
was  interviewed  by  telephone  by  Washing- 
ton Times  writer  Tom  Diaz.  The  Interview  Is 
reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times.) 

Q:  You  testified  recently  before  Congress- 
man John  Conyers'  House  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  and  expressed  a  very 
strong  opinion  about  the  guilt  of  Julius  and 
Ethel  Rosenberg.  Is  there  no  room  for  a  rea- 
sonable doubt? 

A:  No.  Absolutely  none.  Looking  back  on 
my  days  as  a  prosecutor,  there  are  things 
today  I  don't  like  very  much,  things  which 
25  years  later  I  have  reservations  about.  I 
don't  like  multiple  defendants,  for  example, 
and  I  think  grand  juries  have  lost  some  of 
their  role  of  independence. 

But  never  about  the  Rosenberg  case. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  that  the 
most  extensive  study  of  the  Rosenberg  case 
was  done  by  Louis  Nizer.  Now,  you  know, 
he's  a  liberal  lawyer  who  does  nothing  but 
defend  extreme  liberals  before  congression- 
al committees  and  so  forth.  But  he  wrote  a 
600-page  book.  The  Implosion  Cotupiracv, 
In  which  he  concluded  that  the  Rosenberg 
Jury  had  overwhelming  evidence  from 
which  it  was  perfectly  entitled  to  return  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

The  whole  fallacy  In  the  Rosenlierg  case  Is 
that  everybody  does  a  Job  on  it,  all  the 
public  ever  hears  is  one  side  of  the  story. 
Almost  never  do  they  get  before  these  hear- 
ings someone  who  will  defend  the  American 
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system  of  legal  Justice,  or  present  the  anti- 
Communist  point  of  view. 

Take,  for  example,  a  "docu-drama"  recent- 
ly put  out  by  Tele-France.  These  docu- 
dramas  are  so  ridiculous  because  there  Is  no 
resemblance  to  reality.  The  one  put  out  by 
Tele-France  has  an  extensive  cross-examina- 
tion of  Harry  Gold  (a  government  witness  in 
the  Rosenberg  trial)  by  the  defense  counsel, 
and  it  shows  Gold  being  destroyed  on  the 
witness  stand. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Gold  was 
never  asked  one  question  on  the  witness 
stand  under  cross-examination  by  any  de- 
fense counsel.  They  knew  the  guy  knew  his 
facts  thoroughly.  And.  unlike  most  criminal 
cases,  he  had  already  been  sentenced  [for 
his  part  in  the  conspiracy!.  So  they  couldn't 
make  the  usual  accusation  that  he  made  a 
deal  not  to  go  to  Jail. 

In  all  of  these  biased  discussions  of  the 
case  they  leave  out  the  devastating  fact  that 
the  Rosenbergs'  lawyer,  after  the  trial  and 
the  Jury  verdict  was  in.  thanked  the  court 
for  a  completely  fair  trial.  WeU.  if  the 
lawyer  who  was  hired  by  the  Rosenbergs 
and  who  sat  through  the  whole  trial  and 
says  afterwards  there  was  a  fair  trial,  where 
does  all  this  stuff  come  In?  It  comes  In  from 
people  who  weren't  there  and  don't  have 
the  remotest  Idea  of  what  the  actual  trial 
setting  was. 

The  second  point  they  always  leave  out  Is 
that  the  Judges  who  have  passed  on  the  case 
have  for  the  most  part  been  extremely  liber- 
al Judges,  with  no  sympathy  for  the  pros- 
ecution. 

Q:  Why  does  the  question  of  the  guilt  of 
the  Rosenbergs  keep  coming  up,  then? 

A:  Well.  In  the  case  of  Conyers"  commit- 
tee. It's  obviously  because  they're  trying  to 
use  It  as  a  vehicle  to  try  and  eliminate  those 
provisions  In  federal  law  which  permit  cap- 
ital punishment. 

I  must  say.  though,  that  my  treatment  by 
Chairman  Conyers  was  courteous  and  un- 
derstanding. I  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
knock  down  every  one  of  the  Rosenberg  lies. 

Q:  But  what  about  the  broader  question- 
why  does  the  Rosenberg  case  continue  to 
pop  up  on  every  significant  anniversary? 

A:  It's  like  the  antl-nuke  marches.  These 
things  contain  a  good  number  of  people  who 
think  they  are  really  serving  the  cause  of 
peace,  when  they  are  actually  fouling  the 
cause  of  peace.  What  they  are  really  urging 
is  unilateral  disarmament  by  us.  which 
would  leave  the  whole  world  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  its  nuclear  military 
superiority. 

Q:  You  also  have  some  strong  views  about 
the  desirability  of  capital  punishment,  do 
you  not? 

A:  My  view  represents  the  view  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  in  tills 
country.  I'm  for  capital  punishment. 

First  of  all,  I  totally  believe  In  Ite  deter- 
rent effect.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  the 
prospect  of  death  Is  not  a  deterrent  for 
those  who  know  they  would  otherwise  face 
only  life  In  prison,  which  they  also  know 
means  only  a  few  years  before  they  are  back 
on  the  street  again.  You  don't  need  13  sets 
of  statistics  to  show  that  capital  pimlsh- 
ment  Is  a  deterrent  In  premeditated  murder 
or  murder  for  money  cuid  drugs. 

Number  two.  If  someone  Is  convicted  In 
the  few  number  of  areas  In  which  we  wish 
to  impose  capital  punishment,  what  right  do 
they  have  to  keep  going  on?  The  prospect  of 
them  merely  going  to  Jail  is  an  open  door  to 
them  killing  again.  Take  the  guy  Norman 
Mailer  got  out  of  Jail.  He's  out  for  two 
weeks  and  he  murdered  someone  else.  Some- 
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body  who  deliberately  murders  a  law  en- 
forcement officer,  or  an  old  person  in  a 
mugging,  or  In  a  hostage  situation,  doesn't 
deserve  to  live,  on  that  basis  alone. 

The  third  thing  Is.  why  should  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  SUtes  be  saddled  with 
approximately  $40,000  a  year  to  support 
someone  who  has  committed  a  brutal 
murder?  That  person  doesn't  belong  around 
any  more. 

Q:  You  have  called  our  criminal  Justice 
system  "a  beacon,  a  light  that  gives  hope  to 
the  rest  of  the  world."  But  there  are  those 
who  think  the  system  is  in  trouble. 

A:  I  think  that's  true.  I  didn't  say  the 
system  is  perfect. 

Q:  What  reforms,  if  any.  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  made? 

A  As  a  general  policy,  much  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  crimes  of  violence, 
such  as  murders  and  rapes  and  hijackings, 
and  to  heavy  drug  traffic,  than  to  the  so- 
called  "white  collar"  crimes  Involving  tax 
evasion  and  so  forth. 

The  criminal  Justice  system  Is  going  crazy 
in  devoting  too  much  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  too  much  manpower  to  these 
white  coUar  crimes,  and  deflecting  resources 
away  from  what  Is  a  far  greater  menace  to 
this  country  and  its  freedom  and  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people:  crimes  of  violence  and  the 
sale  of  hard  drugs. 

Q:  Congressman  (George  W)  Crockett  (D.- 
Mlch.)  and  you  exchanged  some  words 
during  the  Conyers  hearing  on  the  subject 
of  an  atmosphere  of  "hysteria"  during  the 
Rosenberg  trial.  What  was  that  all  about? 

A:  Crockett  walked  In  about  an  hour  after 
the  hearing  started  and  said,  "I  wasn't  here, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  it  was  the  'witch 
hunt'  of  the  McCarthy  campaign  that  cre- 
ated the  hysteria  that  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Rosenbergs  to  get  a  fair  trial." 

I  was  glad  he  brought  that  up.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  Rosenberg  trial  took  place 
three  years  before  the  McCarthy  committee 
ever  came  into  existence  or  was  even 
dreamed  about. 

Q:  Well,  this  word  "McCarthyism"  is  used 
frequently  and  has  become  an  abstraction 
to  people  who  weren't  even  l)om  in  1953.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  "McCarthyism"?  Were 
there  excesses?  Would  you  do  anything  dif- 
ferently today? 

A:  Not  really.  There  are  other  periods  of 
my  life  in  which,  sure,  there  are  things  I 
would  do  over.  You  don't  get  25  years  older, 
and  you  yourself  get  to  be  a  defendant— al- 
though a  successful  one  in  my  case— three 
times  without  changing  your  views. 

But.  so  far  as  the  McCarthy  thing,  no.  Be- 
cause I  believe  strongly  in  his  basic  premise. 
and  I  do  to  this  day. 

This  basic  premise  was  that,  having  de- 
feated Hitler  and  Naziism.  we  were  up 
against  a  new  "-Ism."  which  was  as  much  as 
a  threat  to  the  free  world.  How  can  you  sit 
back  25  or  30  years  later  and  look  at  the 
course  of  history  and  say  he  was  wrong? 

Look  at  what  happened  to  Korea,  look  at 
Berlin,  look  at  Soviet  suppression  of  Hunga- 
ry and  Czechoslovakia,  look  at  the  brutal 
and  unwarranted  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
look  at  the  crushing  of  Solidarity.  Look  at 
the  headlines  coming  out  of  Great  Britain 
every  day.  There's  one  highly  placed  Soviet 
spy  after  another  who  was  worked  Into  a 
top  position  in  British  InteUlgence  circles. 
How  can  you  look  at  that  mass  of  evidence 
and  say  that  Sen.  McCarthy  was  wrong  in 
his  basic  thesis? 

We  are  faced,  unfortunately,  with  the 
overwhelming  vindication  of  him  by  the  his- 
tory of  Communist  conduct  over  the  last 


quarter  of  a  century.  His  detractors  have  to 
fall  back  on  picayune  things  about  whether 
he  drank  and  had  a  Uver  condition,  usually 
with  a  total  distortion  of  the  facts. 

They  talk  about  the  Innocent  people  he 
destroyed.  I  have  yet  to  have  them  give  me 
one  name.  I  have  a  standard  answer— "name 
one."  They  usually  come  up  with  someone 
who  came  before  some  other  committee,  or 
Hollywood,  or  something  which  was  never 
the  locus  of  a  McCarthy  investigation. 

There  is  something  these  critics  don't  re- 
alize. When  you're  In  Washington  or  New 
York,  you're  talking  to  the  wrong  people. 
When  I  get  out  to  middle  America,  I  find 
tremendous  support  for  what  Sen.  McCar- 
thy did  In  his  early-warning  system  about 
communism  and  what  It  stands  for.  I  find 
people  seeing  through  some  of  these  move- 
ments. They're  not  as  gullible  today  to  Com- 
munist propaganda  as  they  were  In  days 
gone  by. 

Q:  It  sounds  as  If  you  are  optimistic  about 
the  Internal  awareness  of  the  American 
people. 

A:  I'm  not  totally  optimistic.  You  have  to 
fight  off  things  like  the  overplay  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement.  They  brag  about  the 
fact  that  750.000  people  marched  In  a  sheep 
meadow  In  New  York  In  June  and  half-a- 
mllllon  In  Bonn.  Well,  they're  trying  to  turn 
that  Into  a  propaganda  tool  against  the 
United  States,  when  anyone  who  knows  the 
first  thing  about  past  and  modem  history 
knows  that  these  things  are  pUying  right 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  do 
not  represent  what  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  think.* 


PENSION  EQUITY  FOR  WOB4EN 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  gratified  to  hear  President 
Reagan  indicate  his  support  for  legal 
and  economic  equity  for  women  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that.  "We  will  take  action  to 
remedy  Inequities  in  pensions." 

The  President's  support  for  pension 
equity  for  women  is  encouraging,  since 
there  are  serious  abuses  which  require 
correction.  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
today  addressing  two  such  areas.  One 
bill  would   imdo   the  damage  to  di- 
vorced and  separated  women  caused 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  1979  decision 
in  the  case  of  Hisquierdo  against  His- 
quierdo.  where  the  Court  niled  that  a 
divorced  wife  has  no  ownership  inter- 
est in  her  former  husband's  pension 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974.  The  second  bill  provides  that 
pension  plans  governed  by  the  Em- 
ployee  Retirement   Income   Security 
Act  of  1974  (ERISA)  must  obey  court 
orders  dividing  the  pension  benefits  In 
a  commimlty  property  settlement,  or 
attaching  the  pension  for  alimony  or 
chUd  support.  Because  ERISA  section 
206(d)(1)  (26  U.S.C.  401(a)(13)  and  29 
U.S.C.  1056(d)(1))  provides  that  "bene- 
fits provided  under  the  plan  may  not 
be  assigned  or  alienated,"  and  because 
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ERISA  preempts  State  law,  many  pen- 
sion plans  have  with  impunity  Ignored 
State  cotut  orders  attaching  pensions 
for  the  support  of  dependent  wives 
and  children. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  case,  Jess  His- 
quierdo sued  his  wife  Angela  for  di- 
vorce In  1975.  after  14  years  of  mar- 
riage during  which  she  was  a  home- 
maker  and  he  a  worker  for  the  Atchi- 
son. Topeka  <fe  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Re- 
versing a  lower  court,  the  California 
Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously  in 
1977  that  Mrs.  Hisquierdo  was  entitled 
as  a  matter  of  ownership  under  Cali- 
fornia's community  property  laws  to 
half  his  pension  benefits  attributable 
to  his  labor  during  their  marriage.  On 
January  22.  1979.  In  a  7-to-2  decision, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
California    Supreme    Court,    holding 
that  section  14  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  (45  U.S.C.  231m)  pro- 
tects railroad  retirement  benefits  from 
legal    process    "notwithstanding    any 
other  law  •  •  •  of  any  State." 

Congress  did  not  Intend  this  result 
from  ERISA,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  or  any  other  Federal  law,  and  we 
have  responsibUity  to  speak  imequlvo- 
cally  on  this  point.  Marriage  is  an  eco- 
nomic    partnership,     and     Congress 
should  recognize  that  fact  by  estab- 
lishing joint  worker-spouse  ownership 
of  Federal  pensions.  At  the  very  least, 
we  should  not  frustrate  the  laws  of 
those  eight  States  which  have  estab- 
lished a  community  property  interest. 
Congress  has  made  some  strides  in 
this  area  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
95th   Congress   passed   legislation   to 
permit  the  attachment  of  civU  service 
pensions  under  the  terms  of  any  court 
order  or  court-approved  property  set- 
tlement agreement  incident  to  divorce 
proceedings.   The   96th   Congress   ex- 
tended similar  treatment  to  Foreign 
Service  pensions,  and  the  97th  Con- 
gress extended  it  to  mUitary  pensions. 
The  bills  I  am  introducing  would 
apply  these  principles  to  private  pen- 
sions covered  by  ERISA  and  to  raU- 
road   retirement   pensions.   They   are 
not  only  fair  and  just  for  the  parties 
involved,  they  are  fiscally  prudent,  be- 
cause they  provide  a  source  of  support 
for  those  who  might  otherwise  have 
none  and  have  to  turn  to  public  assist- 
ance   I   am   hopeful   that,   with   the 
President's  support,  they  will  receive 
prompt  attention  In  this  Congress.* 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am   pleased   to   join   with   my    good 
friend.  Chairman  Dick  Ottinger.  to 
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introduce  the  Energy  Conservation 
Eteylisht  Sa  ring  Act  of  1983.  This  leg- 
islation is  ilentical  to  the  bipartisan 
bill  which  the  full  House  passed  last 
Congress  by  a  consensus  vote  of  243  to 
165. 

Section  3  >  >f  the  bill  amends  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  by  advancing 
the  dayligh  .  saving  time  starting  date 
from  the  last  Sunday  of  April  to  the 
first  Sunda]  in  March.  It  also  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  State  exemp- 
tions and  partial  exemptions  for 
States  with  parts  in  more  than  one 
time  cone. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
with  the  authority  to  grant  variances 
with  respeci  to  the  hours  of  operation 
of  daytime  AM  radio  stations  and 
their  operal  Ing  power  levels.  This  sec- 
tion carefu  ly  protects  State  exemp- 
tions and  dj  rects  the  FTC  to  take  nec- 
essary step;  to  protect  daytime  AM 
radio  stations  affected  by  the  sunrise. 
I  expect  th(!  PCC  to  fully  exercise  its 
authority  ui  ider  the  section  4  mandate 
to  insure  th  e  smoothest  possible  oper- 
ation of  day  time  AM  radio  stations. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  makes  the  act 
effective  oii  the  date  of  enactment 
unless  that  date  occurs  in  any  year 
after  Marcl  1,  in  which  case  the  act 
takes  effect  the  following  year. 

I  have  for  several  years  introduced 
and  supported  legislation  that  reason- 
ably expan  ds  daylight  saving  time. 
The  Daylig  it  Saving  Act  of  1983  will 
conserve  daylight  hours  by  extending 
daylight  sa\  ing  time  to  8  months  from 
the  present  6  months.  A  March-to-Oc- 
tober  dayl  ght  saving  time  period 
would  maki!  more  efficient  and  sym- 
metrical usa  of  longer  daylight  days  by 
providing  a|i  equal  number  of  longer 
daylight  daiys  on  either  side  of  the 
summer  solstice.  The  introduction  of 
March  and  April  to  daylight  saving 
time  will  e:;tend  the  benefits  we  are 
presently  eiperiencing  in  September 
and  Octobei .  This  bill  provides  us  with 
a  potential  3f  an  electricity  savings  of 
approximately  100,000  barrels  of  oil 
equivalent  i^r  day  during  the  months 
of  March  a^d  April.  That  represents  a 
net  decreaje  of  approximately  1.03 
percent  in  total  UJS.  electricity  con- 
siuiption. 

Unlike  s»me  energy  conservation 
measures,  t  lis  is  one  that  will  not  re- 
quire an  ai  my  of  bureaucrats  to  en- 
force. It  wi  1  not  impose  a  mandatory 
regulatory  scheme  permeated  with 
redtape  tha :  adversely  affects  econom- 
ic productiUty  on  the  taxpayer.  This 
conservatlo:  i  program  will  not  require 
additional  funding  and  overhead  at 
the  Depart!  lent  of  Energy. 

In  additii  in  to  the  energy  savings, 
our  legislat  on  may  very  well  have  the 
following  pasitive  effects:  First,  a  re- 
duction in  t  raffle  accidents.  This  could 
mean  200  f<  wer  traffic  fatalities  in  the 
United  Staes;  second,  a  reduction  in 
violent  crliae:   third,   more   daylight 
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recreation  time:  fourth,  expanded  eco- 
nomic opportunity  through  extension 
of  daylight  hours  to  peak  shopping 
hours:  and  fifth,  as  the  Retinitis  Pig- 
mentosa Foundation  indicates,  this 
legislation  will  provide  welcome  relief 
to  those  with  visual  handicaps.  For  all 
of  these  reasons,  the  following  organi- 
zations and  Government  agencies  have 
strongly  supported  the  passage  of  this 
bill:  The  International  Council  of 
Shopping  Centers,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Amusement  Parks  and  At- 
tractions, the  Southland  Corp..  the 
National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  the  Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foun- 
dation. Taft  Broadcasting,  Inc..  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  OMB. 

We  have  very  carefully  looked  into 
the  matter  of  schoolchildren  waiting 
for  school  buses  in  the  morning  under 
the  expanded  daylight  saving  period  in 
accordance  with  our  bill.  Studies  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  National  Safety 
Council  Indicate  that  under  daylight 
saving  time  in  March  and  April, 
school-age  children  are  not  subject  to 
greater  involvement  in  accidents  than 
the  general  population  in  any  period 
of  the  day.  Since  the  amount  of  day- 
light hours  in  March  and  April  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  daylight 
hours  during  September  and  October, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
additional  2  months  provided  for 
under  this  legislation  would  have  any 
adverse  consequences.  Few  people 
object  to  daylight  saving  in  September 
and  October  under  present  law.  The 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  behind  a  reasonable  ex- 
pansion of  daylight  saving  time.  Reli- 
able polls  have  confirmed  this  infor- 
mation. Newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try, from  the  New  York  Times  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  have  editorialized 
in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
Chairman  Ottinger  and  myself  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation.* 
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THE    CONSPIRACY    TO    ASSASSI- 
NATE POPE  JOHN  PAUL  n 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

orifxw  jnsxT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rxpresentati  ves 

Tuesday,  February  15,  1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
hard  to  Imagine  a  more  vUe  act  of  ter- 
rorism than  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  His  Holiness.  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  on  May  13.  1981.  It  is  by  now  quite 
clear  that  the  terrorist  convicted  by 
the  Italian  Court  did  not  act  alone. 

On  November  25.  1982,  the  Italian 
authorities  arrested  the  station  chief 
of  the  state-run  Bulgarian  airline, 
whose  office  is  in  the  Bulgarian  Em- 
bassy in  Rome,  for  complicity  in  the 
assassination  attempt.  The  Italians  are 


also  seeking  two  Bulgarian  Embassy 
employees  who  fled  to  return  to  the 
protection  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Italian  Government  has  demon- 
strated singular  courage  in  pursuing 
this  investigation,  without  very  much 
assistance  from  other  nations  whose 
interests  may  well  be  Involved  in  the 
circmnstances  surrounding  the  assassi- 
nation attempt.  Because  of  the  known 
fact  that  the  Soviet  KGB.  the  Com- 
mittee for  State  Security,  closely  con- 
trols the  Burgarian  secret  Intelligence 
service,  which  in  turn  carefully  super- 
vises Bulgarian  nationals  overseas,  the 
Italian  investigation  has  heightened 
tensions  tietween  these  countries.  The 
Italian  Defense  Minister  in  fact  has 
publicly  described  the  attack  on  the 
Pope  as  an  "act  of  war." 

According  to  President  Reagan,  the 
Italian  Government  was  exemplary  in 
its  investigation  of  the  kidnaping  of 
Gen.  James  L.  Dozler.  Italy  has  been 
fearless  in  its  efforts  to  combat  inter- 
national terrorism:  she  deserves  Amer- 
ican support. 

I  have  accordingly  introduced  a  reso- 
lution commending  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment for  its  investigation  of  this 
crime.  This  resolution  also  calls  on  the 
Bulgarian  and  Soviet  Governments  to 
afford  their  full  cooi>eration  to  the 
Italians  in  their  efforts.  As  Premier 
Fanf  ani  has  said,  the  papal  assassina- 
tion conspiracy  may  well  have  been 
the  "gravest  act  of  destabillzation  the 
world  has  seen  for  60  years."  Political 
leaders  in  the  free  world  must  learn 
whether  they  are  being  threatened  by 
terrorism  sanctioned  by  unfriendly 
governments. 

The  significance  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  is  twofold.  First,  it  demon- 
strates that  the  American  people  have 
a  vital  interest  in  uncoveriiig  the  truth 
concerning  this  conspiracy.  Because  of 
our  Interest,  potentially  extending  far 
beyond  the  isolated  event  itself,  the 
Congress  reserves  Judgment  on  the 
matter  until  all  the  facts  are  in. 

Second— as  has  Just  been  demon- 
strated again  by  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment's special  investigation  of  the  Pal- 
estinian massacre— democracies  like 
the  United  States,  Israel,  and  Italy 
have  Institutions  for  uncovering  the 
truth  atx>ut  criminal  acts,  even  when 
the  truth  touches  their  own  political 
leaders.  The  civilized  peoples  of  the 
world  are  certainly  entitled  to  demand 
that  the  undemocratic  governments  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet  Union  cooper- 
ate with  the  Italian  Government  in 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  this  outra- 
geous crime. 

In  conjunction  with  this  topic,  I 
would  like  to  include  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  American  electronic  and  print 
media,  which  have  been  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  responsibilities 
under  the  first  amendment  to  keep 
our  people  informed  of  developments 
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and  commenting  on  this  unprecedent- 
ed act  against  humanity.  It  seems  to 
me  that  without  the  help  of  the 
media,  no  other  official  or  unofficial 
source  would  be  making  information 
available  to  us. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Compa- 
ny in  particular  has  been  carrying  out 
its  own  investigation  and  reporting  pe- 
riodically on  its  results.  The  following 
is  the  conclusion  of  NBC's  update  on 
"The  Man  Who  Shot  the  Pope:  A 
Study  in  Terrorism."  which  was  aired 
on  January  25. 1983. 1  include  this  text 
because  it  points  out  the  lack  of  coop- 
eration so  far  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bulgaria. 

[From  "The  Man  Who  Shot  the  Pope:  A 
Study  in  Terrorism"— Update,  January  25, 
1983.  by  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.— 
Narration  by  Marvin  Kalb] 
The   investigation   into  the  attempt  on 
John  Paul's  life  has  mushroomed  into  a 
major  International  problem.  For  a  wtiile, 
the  Vatican  quietly  helped  the  investigators, 
pointing  to  leads  in  Eastern  Europe.  Now. 
with  these  leads  being  actively  pursued,  the 
Vatican  feels  it  can  safely  retreat  into  eccle- 
siastical silence.  Its  works  is  being  done  by 
others.   •  •  •   He  has  said  little,  traveled 
much— to  the  United  SUtes,  Turkey,  West 
Oermany.  Switzerland— untangling  a  web  of 
conspiracy  th&t  has  its  roots  in  Bulgaria. 

Omer  Bagci,  a  Turk  who  helped  Agca  with 
the  gtm.  He  was  arrested  in  Switzerland  last 
summer,  held  at  the  Regensdorf  Prison  near 
Zurich,  untU,  at  Martella's  request,  he  was 
extradited  to  Rome  on  October  16, 1982. 

Musa  Cedar  Celebi,  another  Turk  impli- 
cated with  Agca  in  the  Papal  plot.  He  was 
arrested  by  West  German  police  on  Novem- 
ber 3rd.  extradicted  to  Rome  on  January 
I4th.  He's  now  confessed  to  tiavlng  dealt 
with  Agca. 

Horst  Orillmeier,  an  Austrian  arms  smug- 
gler, involved  in  getting  the  gun  to  Agca.  He 
was  arrested  on  Janaury  11th,  charged  with 
smuggling  new  Soviet  weapons  across  the 
Czechoslovak  border  Into  Austria.  He  Is 
being  held  in  the  Komeuberg  Prison  out- 
side of  Vienna. 

This  stunning  string  of  arrests  and  extra- 
ditions angered  and  alarmed  Bulgaria  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Both  denied  any  involve- 
ment in  the  Papal  plot.  On  December  17th, 
what  rarely  happens  in  Bulgaria,  h^pened. 
Foreign  correspondents  were  Invited  to  a 
news  conference. 

Present  for  questioning  were  Bekir 
Celenc,  the  Turldsh  smuggler  accused  of 
having  bankrolled  the  plot.  Italy  iuul  Issued 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  October  26tli. 
The  Bulgarians  put  him  imder  police  custo- 
dy on  December  9th.  Celenc  posed  as  a  hurt, 
angelic  innocent: 

Zhelyo  Kolev  Vasllev.  former  aide  to  the 
Bulgarian  Military  Attache  in  Rome,  fin- 
gered by  Agca,  along  with  Antonov,  as  an 
active  accomplice  In  the  plot.  He,  too,  pro- 
fessed outrage  and  innocence; 

And  Todor  Stoyanov  Aivasov,  described  as 
a  financial  officer  at  the  Bulgarian  Embas- 
sy. He  had  diplomatic  immunity,  and  could 
not  be  arrested. 

These  Bulgarians  were  known  to  Agca 
only  by  code  names.  He  identified  them 
from  a  batch  of  56  photographs  provided  by 
Martella. 

Bulgaria  bombarded  the  correspondents 
with  pamphlets,  denials  and  explanations- 
charging  in  the  process  that  if  anyone  was 
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responsible  for  plotting  to  shoot  the  Pope,  it 
was  the  C.I.A. 

The  Soviet  Union,  imder  its  new  leader, 
Yuri  Andropov,  for  IS  years  chief  of  the 
KOB,  added  its  own  wrinkle  to  Bulgaria's 
atta^  directly  accusing  the  Pope  of  "sub- 
versive" activities  In  Poland,  by  creating  the 
Solidarity  Trade  Union. 

On  December  20th,  Italy  counterattacked. 
Cabinet  ministers  addrened  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  Defense  Minister 
called  the  attempted  amwlnition  "an  act 
of  war,"  explaining  that  in  Ills  view,  it  was 
an  alternative  solution  to  invading  Poland. 

The  Interior  Minister  charged  that  Bul- 
garian diplomats,  agents  and  toiulsts  were 
involved  in  the  assassination  plot. 

But  if  Bulgaria  was  involved,  as  asserted, 
what  about  the  Soviet  Union?  Roberto 
Palleschi.  number  two  man  in  the  Italian 
Foreign  Ministry,  added  up  the  evidence 
and  concluded  that  the  KOB  nusterminded 
the  plot. 

ROBBtTO  FALLKSCHI  (OC)    (VOICE  OP 
THAMSLATOR) 

I  am  saying  that  if  the  Bulgarian  services 
are  involved,  they  are  doing  it  on  behalf  of 
the  secret  services  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Foiu-  months  ago.  we  concluded  our  origi- 
nal report  by  saying  the  evidence  suggests 
that  either  the  Russians  liatcbed  the  plot 
against  the  Pope,  as  one  desperate  way  of 
containing  the  crisis  In  Poland;  or,  at  a  mini- 
mum, they  knew  about  it,  and  did  nothing 
to  stop  it. 

The  evidence  now  is  even  more  persiusive. 
And  yet,  in  this  matter,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration Is  etching  no  profile  In  courage,  al- 
lowing Italy  to  stand  alone  against  the  fury 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  some  key  aides  of  the  C.I.A.,  both 
here  and  in  Washington,  are  actively  dis- 
couraging American  newsmen  and  Italian 
investigators  from  pursuing  their  obvious 
leads.  Why?  Surely  not  because  they  believe 
the  Russians  are  Innocent.  Part  of  the  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  ironic  fact  that  many 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  Western  Europe 
would  rather  not  be  provided  with  proof  of 
Soviet  complicity  at  this  time.  In  their 
minds,  that  could  shatter  hopes  for  detente, 
trade  and  arms  agreements.  It  really 
shouldn't  because  this  has  never  been  an 
either/or  proposition.  Still,  the  attempt  on 
the  Pope's  life  was  a  special  evil  form  of 
state-sponsored  terrorism,  with  grim  impli- 
cations. The  continuing  Investigation  here 
has  the  potential  of  a  time  bomb  ticking 
away  In  a  comer  of  East- West  relations.* 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  IMPORT 
POLICY  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OPXLUHOIS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Rscord  the  text 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Import  Policy  Act 
of  1983.  I  introduced  this  bill  earlier 
today  with  Congressman  Howard 
Wolfe  and  several  other  dlsting\iished 
cosponsors. 

H.R.  1441 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  aitd  House 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SHORT  TITU 

SacTioii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Natural  Oas  Import  Policy  Act  of  1083". 

OmXRALRUU 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Effective  beginning  270  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
any  order  authorizing  the  importation  of 
natural  gas  which  was  issued  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  prior  to 
such  effective  date  shall  be  suspended  with 
respect  to  any  natural  gas  entering  the 
United  States  on  and  after  such  effective 
date  unless  and  tmtil  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  3  of  this  Act  liave  been  sat- 
isfied. 

(b)  The  suqjension  under  this  section  of 
any  order  shall  not  affect  the  righto  of  any  ^ 
person  to  apply  for  another  order  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  for  tmporU- 
tion  of  natural  gas.  However,  any  such  order 
shall  be  Issued  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  cir- 
cumstances, and  law  applicable  at  the  time 
of  such  application. 

KSTABLISHMnrr  OP  MARKXT-ORXBTRD  PBIOS 
POR  NATURAL  CAS  IMPORTS 

Stc.  3.  (a)  In  the  case  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duced in  a  foreign  country  and  imported  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  any  contract 
covered  by  an  order  described  In  section  2. 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  satisfied  at  such  time  as— 

(1)  the  price  and  terms  of  the  contract  ap- 
plicable to  such  Importation  have  been  re- 
negotiated by  the  exporting  and  importing 
parties,  notwithstanding  any  policy  regard- 
ing uniform  border  prices,  to  be  responsive 
to  the  then  current  market  for  natural  gas 
and  to  be  responsive  to  periodic  changes  in 
the  demand  for  natural  gas  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contract,  and 

(2)  the  renegotiated  contract,  and  tariff 
adjustments  to  reflect  any  cost  savings 
achieved  by  the  renegotiation,  have  been 
fUed  with  the  Secretary  of  Eiiergy  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  by 
the  importer. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  section  3  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act,  the  renegotiated  price  and 
terms  of  any  such  contract  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  3 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  contract 
term  which  was  provided  for  under  the  con- 
tract at  the  time  the  importation  was  au- 
thorized under  such  section  3. 

RECOVERY  OP  TERMIMAL  OH  ATTENOAjrT  PACILI- 
TT  COSTS  W  COHKECXIOH  WTTH  ALCERIAM 
HATURALOAS 

Sec.  4.  In  the  case  of  any  terminal  or  at- 
tendant facility  located  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  constructed  for  the  importation  to  the 
United  States  of  Algerian  natural  gas  the 
authority  for  which  is  suspended  by  section 
2  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  shall  permit  recovery  of 
the  costo  prudently  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  such  facility  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  facility  were  used  and  useful  for  the 
Importation  and  transportation  of  natural 
gas  (without  regard  to  the  suspension  under 
this  Act  of  imporUtion  authority).  The 
Commission  may  not  permit  any  rate  of 
return  on  such  costs. 

NATURAL  OAS  TO  IHCLUDE  UQTTEPIED  NATT7RAL 
GAS 

Sec.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"natural  gas"  Includes  liquefied  natural 
gas.« 
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H4s  Run  Out  or  Moxxt.  Rum  Out 
orTna 
(By  Lynn  Ashby) 
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BCanage^ent  in  this  country  in  many 
is  dreadfuL  Branlff.  Penn  Central. 
Chrysler,  i  nd  on  and  on.  Six-figured  incom- 
petents ru  ming  multimllUon-dollar  compa- 
nies into  Ibankruptcy  while  salting  away 
their  own  i  tensions.  I'm  all  right,  JaclL. 

Our  mil  tary  is  overpaid.  No  nation  on 
Earth  tak  •  such  good  care  of  its  men  in 
uniform  a4  we  do.  Oh,  they  love  to  wallow  in 


borrowed  from  the  past,  the 
now  far  Into  the  future, 
all,  of  our  labor  unions  have 
for  the  rank-and-file 
too  much.  The  auto  work- 
workers,  the  camera  and  televi- 
line  workers,  have  brought 
wages    upon    themselves 
the  short  run.  they  have  simply 
the^iselves  out  of  the  market  and  out 
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self-pity,  but  stack  up  our  pay  against  any 
other  nation's.  Worst  of  all.  we  spend  too 
much  on  our  veteraiis.  I  could  now  be  re- 
tired from  the  service  and  drawing  a  fine 
penaion.  Tou  would  be  taking  care  of  me 
unto  the  day  I  die  and  then  you  would  pay 
to  bury  me.  There  is  no  reason  for  that,  for 
I  am  in  fine  shape,  and  so  are  so  many  mil- 
lions of  others  who  milk  the  mother  breast 
of  the  VS.  Treasury,  all  the  while  preach- 
ing about  free  enterprise.  They  are  on  the 
dole,  and  don't  let  them  tell  you  differently. 
No  naUon  in  time  of  war  has  went  as 
much  on  the  military  aa  we  are  in  time  of 
peace.  We  are  underarmed?  Show  me  a  gen- 
eral who  ever  said  he  had  too  many  troopa. 
Show  me  an  admiral  with  too  many  ships. 
The  military  expenditure  is  a  bottomleas 
pit  It  is  never  enough. 

Mai.  Oen.  "Red  Mike"  Edscm.  holder  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  and  two  Navy  Crosses, 
leader  of  the  feared  and  famous  Edson's 
Marine  Raiders  in  WWn.  retired  from  the 
service  in  disgust  And  wrote:  "I  am  a  mili- 
tary man  and  proud  of  it  But  when  we 
reach  the  point  where  the  military  are  di- 
recting, rather  than  supporting,  our  coun- 
try's policies,  we  are  far  al<»ig  the  road  to 
losing  what  this  country  has  always  stood 
for." 

Our  tax  structure  Is  a  laugh.  It  is  getting 
so  that  the  richer  you  are,  the  leas  you  pay, 
Washington.  D.C..  is  Loophole  City.  I  doubt 
there  is  a  line  on  the  UJS.  tax  form  that  was 
thought  up  by  any  member  of  Congreaa.  No, 
it  was  prepared  by  srane  |a50,000-a-year  lob- 
byist-lawyer who  packaged  and  presented  it 
to  a  congressional  committee,  probably  with 
some  perfectly  legal  and  totally  immoral 
.^mpaign  funds.  Blngo,  it  is  law.  So  now  you 
can  deduct  your  apple  orchard. 

There  will  always  be  rich  and  there  will 
always  be  poor,  but  we  have  decided  against 
that  We  wish  to  make  everyone  at  least 
middle  class.  By  doing  this,  we  have  so  sad- 
dled the  middle  class  with  burdensome 
taxes  that  labels  aside,  they  are  as  worn 
and  poor  as  we  can  make  them.  The  Ameri- 
can middle  class  1b  supporting  this  nation, 
and  that  tired  biuro  Is  just  about  to  turn 
belly  up. 

Social  Security  is  not  a  federal  pension 
program.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  that  but 
it  was  never  Intended  to  be  and  was  never 
taxed  to  be.  "I  can't  live  on  my  Social  Secu- 
rity check,"  they  say.  The  unvarnished 
answer  is  that  they  are  not  supposed  to. 
They  never  saved  a  dime,  they  never  invest- 
ed, never  entered  into  their  company's  pen- 
sion program,  but  at  age  65  they  say,  "OK, 
America,  take  care  of  me."  We  can't. 

Not  that  we  don't  want  to.  Not  that  we 
don't  want  to  feed  the  poor  and  clothe  the 
naked  and  buUd  the  battleships.  We  want 
to,  but  we  can't.  The  heart  is  not  empty,  but 
the  wallet  is.  We  still  have  our  good  inten- 
tions, our  love  for  humanity  and  regard  for 
human  life,  but  the  rubber  band  can  only 
stretch  so  far.  Then  it  snaps.  It  breaks. 
Then  there  is  all  heU  to  pay  because  we 
have  not  paid  attention.  And  the  truth  is 
that  the  rubber  band  is  Just  about  to  snap. 
Thus  the  silly,  shaUow  promises  of  spineless 
politicians  bent  only  upon  their  re-election 
are  going  to  go  unfulfilled. 

This  is  not  a  placard  of  "The  End  is  At 
Hand."  I  am  simply  pointing  out  the  obvi- 
ous. As  a  nation,  we  have  run  out  of  money 
and  we  have  run  out  of  time.  We  have  prom- 
ised too  much,  or  at  least  we  keep  electing 
those  who  do.  We  have  refused,  absolutely 
refused,  to  look  at  the  situation  as  it  really 
is.  So,  in  our  very  lifetime,  the  most  glori- 
ous, most  magnificent,  most  prosperous  and 
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beautiful  government  ever  devised  by  man- 
kind has  become  bankrupt 

Why?  Well,  let  me  give  you  an  example. 
When  you  voted  for  Mark  White,  you  knew 
way  down  deep  that  by  pulling  that  lever 
your  HLdeP  bill  would  not  go  down.  His 
promises  were  transparently  empty.  But 
what  the  heck,  it  was  worth  a  try,  right?  So 
that  is  the  lever  you  pulled.  He  told  you 
what  you  wanted  to  hear.  They  aU  do,  ao 
there's  no  reason  to  point  to  any  one  candi- 
date. And  you  bit  So  who's  to  blame? 

A  leader  who  tells  us  the  truth  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth  would  not  be  a  leader.  A 
blood,  sweat  and  tears  «>ecch  would  be 
drowned  out  by  the  promises  of  a  brighter 
tomorrow.  We  listen  to  thoae  who  tell  us 
what  we  want  to  hear.  But  the  truth  is  quite 
another  thing:  The  truth  is  that  we  have  de- 
liberately deluded  ourselves  into  thinking 
this  circus  can  go  on  forever.  The  truth  is 
that  it  won't  And  every  sign  Is  there  for 
anyone  who  cares  to  see— our  economy  is 
crumbling.  Not  from  war  or  corruption  or 
class  struggle,  but  from  trying  to  make  3 
plus  2  equal  5. 

It  would  take  the  kind  of  gumption  we 
have  not  seen  for  a  politician  to  say.  "Farm- 
ers, if  you  can't  sell  it  don't  grow  it  for  we 
can  no  longer  afford  you.  Students,  if  you 
don't  have  the  money  to  go  to  college,  the 
awful  truth  is,  you  must  get  it  the  old-fash- 
ioned way.  Israel,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
you.  Mexico,  we  can  no  longer  take  care  of 
your  millions  of  unemployed  who  go  north, 
any  more  than  Canada  could  take  care  of 
ours.  Germany  and  Japan,  if  you  want  the 
UA  military  to  protect  you.  then  you'll 
have  to  pay  for  it  Just  as  you  would  make 
us.  were  the  boot  on  the  other  foot" 

We  wish  we  could.  We  have  done  these 
things  for  years  and  would  like  very  much 
to  keep  on  doing  them.  But  we  can't  any- 
more. Sorry,  we  Just  can't.  And  like  it  or 
not  that's  the  truth.* 


POSTAL  REVENUE  FOREGONE 
SXTBSroT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BiD)  CLAY 

or  MISSOURI 
IH  THK  HOUSg  OF  REFRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  administration  took  advantage  of 
one  more  opportunity  to  strike  still 
another  blow  against  its  so-called 
safety  net  for  the  poor,  the  sicli.  the 
aged,  minorities,  and  others  by  propos- 
ing to  reduce  the  postal  revenue  fore- 
gone subsidy  from  $789  million  to  $400 
million— by  almost  50  percent. 

The  postal  revenue  foregone  subsidy 
provides  reduced  postal  rates  for 
third-class  nonprofit  religious  and 
charitable  organizations  such  as 
chiirches,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  United  Way.  the  American  Kidney 
Foundation  and  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund;  second-class  nonprofit  pub- 
lications such  as  veterans  and  labor 
publications;  classroom  publications; 
libraries;  and  small  in-county  newspa- 
pers. 

Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  the  revenue  foregone  subsidy 
for  fiscal  year  1984  would  be  $1.1  bll- 
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lion.  Under  the  1981  Reconciliation 
Act.  $760  million  was  authorized  for 
revenue  foregone.  Fortunately  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  the  97th  Congress  re- 
jected the  administration's  recommen- 
dation and  prudently  appropriated 
$789  million  for  revenue  foregone. 
Now.  the  administration  would  contin- 
ue its  war  against  the  poor  and  mlddle- 
hicome  people  by  almost  reducing  this 
subsidy,  by  more  than  50  percent,  to 
$400  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
administration  tias  initiated  a  high- 
priced  publicity  barrage  to  sell  the  fic- 
tion that  it  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  adndnistration 
Justifies  this  unconscionable  decrease 
in  revenue  foregone  by  contending 
that  users— the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged—should  bear  this  burden. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  nonsense. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  impact  of 
the  President's  proposals  upon  these 
organizations  which  serve  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  aged,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  minorities,  among  others: 

RATEIMPMCT 
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RABBI  DOV  GREENBAUM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  nwToaK 

IH  THK  HOUSI  or  RXPRSSgirr  ATIVIS 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
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Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  these  organizations  were  to 
gradually  assume  their  fair  share  of 
postage  rates  over  a  16-year  period. 
They  should  now  be  at  step  11  of  the 
original  16-year  phasing  schedule.  In- 
stead, because  of  appropriation  cuts 
urged  by  the  administration,  over  the 
past  2  years,  they  are  now  at  step  14. 
If  the  Reagan  budget  figure  of  $400 
million  is  enacted  into  law.  reduced 
rates  will  go  beyond  step  16  because 
the  Postal  Service  is  required  by  law  to 
increase  rates  to  compensate  for  any 
shortfall  of  appropriation. 

Bffr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
and  Services  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  intend  to 
study  the  impact  of  these  insensitive 
proposals  upon  not  only  affected 
groups  but  upon  the  individuals  who 
benefit  by  their  services.* 


•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  many  of  us  were  saddened  at  the 
passing  of  a  very  close  and  dear 
friend— the  noted  scholar,  educator, 
and  community  leader.  Rabbi  Dov 
Greenbaum.  Not  only  the  Teshiva  of 
Spring  Valley  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict still  mourns  his  loss,  but  personal 
friends  and  ctmununity  leaders  regard 
his  loss  as  a  tragic  event. 

Rabbi  Dov  Greenbaum  was  one  of 
the  most  beloved  and  well  respected 
educational  leaders  in  our  Nation, 
dedicating  his  life  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  parochial  educaticm- 
al  system  throughout  the  country.  His 
life  and  his  legacy  represent  the  ideals 
of  dedication  to  G-d  and  his  fellow 
man  which  were  the  hallmai^  of 
Rabbi  Dov  Greenbaum. 

He  was  bom  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
1918  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  hi  1926  receiving  his  education 
at  Mesif  ta  Torah  Vodaath  in  Brook- 
lyn. Ordained  by  Rabbi  Solomon 
Heiman  hi  1941,  Rabbi  Greenbaum 
went  on  to  serve  as  the  rabbi  for  down- 
town Jersey  City  until  1944.  during 
which  time  he  presided  over  three  con- 
gregations simultaneously.  In  1943, 
Dov  Greenbaum  married  his  wonder- 
ful wife.  Chana  Moidlowits,  the 
daughter  of  Rabbi  S.  F.  Mendlowltz  of 
Blessed  Memory,  the  beloved  scholar 
and  educator  who  is  remembered  for 
his  llfeling  devotion  to  parochial  edu- 
cation. 

Rabbi    Greenbaum    selflessly    pio- 
neered the  establishment  of  parochial 
education     in .  our     own     Rockland 
County  where  he  accepted  the  dean- 
ship  of  a  small  school  of  30  students  in 
Spring  Valley.  In  1951,  this  school  was 
on  the  verge  of  financial  and  social 
collapse,  but  through  the  efforts  of 
Dov  Greenbaum  and  others,  the  yeahl- 
va  was  given  a  new  lease  on  life. 
Today,  the  yeahiva  has  an  enrollment 
of  over  700  students  and  many  of  the 
alumni  of  the  yeshlva  are  significant 
contributors  to  communities,  educa- 
tion, bushiess,  and  other  professions 
throughout  our  Nation.  The  fine  com- 
bination of  religious  studies  and  high 
standards  for  sectilar  subjects  enables 
those  educated  at  the  yeshlva  to  excel 
in   their   professional   and   personal 
lives.  When  yeshlva  first  was  estab- 
lished in  a  small  hotel,  the  surround- 
ing towns  were  summer  resorts  with 
few  residents.  When  the  fine  reputa- 
tion of  the  yeshlva  began  to  spread, 
people  moved  to  Rockland  County  to 
enroll  theh*  children  in  the  school  and 
take  advantage  of  the  Talmudic  stud- 
ies. Jewish  history  and  philosophy, 
and  other  academic  courses. 
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As  the  surrounding  communities 
grew  aroimd  the  yeshlva.  the  orthodox 
commtinity  became  larger  and  became 
a  most  active  force  in  the  county.  On 
many  occasions.  Rabbi  Greenbaum 
was  called  upon  to  become  the  spokes- 
man for  the  orthodox  community. 
Many  times.  I  would  consult  the  es- 
teemed rabbi  for  gxiidance  on  certain 
issues,  and  I  always  foimd  him  more 
than  willing  to  offer  his  sound  advice. 

Rabbi  Greenbaum  was  survived  by 
his  wife  Chana;  two  sons,  Shlomo  and 
Schragi;  three  daught^s.  Risky 
Kiizner,  Tehudis  Studn.  and  Mimi 
Rosenbaum.  More  than  20  grandchil- 
dren have  blessed  the  Greenbaums. 

Since  his  passing  last  summer,  we 
have  missed  Rabbi  Greenbaum 
deeply.* 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  THE  NEEDY 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

Or>BWTOKK 
□I  TBI  HOUSX  or  ■XPRgSIHTATlVBS 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
become  customary  to  criticize  the 
Reagan  administration  budgets  as 
leaving  a  great  hole  in  the  safety  net 
of  social  services  for  the  poor  as  a 
result  of  lowered  Federal  assistance. 
Opposing  politicians,  the  media,  social 
activists  continuaJly  repeat  the  charge 
as  fact.  But  is  It  fact? 

The  person  responsible  for  assem- 
bling the  budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  BCanagement  and  Budget,  ad- 
dressed the  question  last  week  at  the 
National  Press  Club.  The  Director, 
David  SUx^man.  presented  an  analy- 
sis revealing  that  more  poor  people, 
not  less,  are  being  helped  hi  many  pro- 
grams under  Reagan  administration 
budgets.  He  noted  that  reductions  in 
some  of  these  programs  are  sought 
largely  hi  the  number  of  nonpoor  per- 
sons utilizing  them,  not  hi  aid  to  the 
needy. 

As  we  again  wproach  critical  deci- 
sions on  a  new  budget,  it  is  important 
that  we  have  as  much  accurate  hif  or- 
mation  and  understanding  as  possible 
of  the  proposals  affecting  the  needy. 
F^>r  that  purpose  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Stockman's  address 
of  P^bruary  10  printed  in  the  Coh- 

ORS88IOKAL  RBOOBDI 

My  thesis  today  is  cme  of  puslementr— 
puBlement  over  how  essentially  false  im- 
pressions about  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's budget  and  particularly  iU  treatment 
of  the  needy,  have  become  so  widespread. 

There  are,  of  course,  activist  groups  and 
political  partisans  who,  in  the  normal  fash- 
ion, seek  to  cast  the  numbers  in  such  a  way 
as  to  place  the  budget  and  its  proposals  in 
the  worst  possible  light  But  It  is  trouble- 
some how  much  currency  their  analyses 
have  gained,  when  the  true  perspectives  are 
quite  different 
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be  3,950,000—250,000  more  than  1983, 
650,000  more  than  in  1981  and  three  million 
more  than  in  1970. 

We're  trying  to  reduce  error  rate  In  food 
stamps— but  still  22  million  will  receive  aver- 
age assistance  of  $472  per  year— compared 
to  only  17  million  beneficiaries  in  1975  re- 
cession. 

1984  fimding  request  for  handicapped  edu- 
cation, disadvantaged  education,  student 
aid.  employment  and  training,  rehabilita- 
tion services,  child  welfare  and  foster  care, 
social  services,  older  Americans,  commimlty 
health  services  Is  $17  billion  compared  to 
Congressional  enacted  funding  of  $18  billion 
in  FY  1983. 

Now,  a  funding  difference  of  7%  Is  worth 
arguing  about— but  what  basis  is  there  for 
concluding  that  the  priorities  and  commit- 
ments in  the  President's  1984  budget  are 
radically  different  from  what  Congress 
chose  in  1983? 

In  short,  the  rhetoric  is  racing  miles 
ahead  of  the  facts- 
Yes,  there  are  cuts  and  savings  in  this 
budget— but,  compared  to  1983,  the  differ- 
ences are  marginaL  Compared  to  1981, 
there's  more  in  real  dollars  for  more  people 
in  many  categories;  and  compared  to  1970— 
the  1984  Reagan  budget  makes  the  "Great 
Society"  funding  levels  then  existent  appear 
positively  antediluvian. 

So  where  does  the  hypercharged  rheto- 
ric—the accusations  of  devastating  cuts, 
gaping  holes  in  social  safety  net.  out-of- 
whack  priorities  and  rampant  unfairness— 
come  from? 

The  answer  Is  that  a  climate  of  opinion 
has  been  gestating  for  about  two  years  now 
based  on  things  that  are  fundamentally  not 
so.  The  legitimate  argument  about  limited 
questions  regarding  this  or  that  program  or 
funding  level  is  being  engulfed  and  twisted 
by  a  sweeping  policy  thesis  and  political  ac- 
cusations that  are  false. 

Let  me  start  with  a  small  example  of 
things  that  aren't  so. 

Two  weeks  ago  such  papers  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, the  UPI  wire  and  CBS  Evening  News 
carried  a  story  citing  an  ominous  alleged  de- 
velopment. After  decades  of  heartening 
progress  In  reducing  infant  mortality,  the 
treniif— according  to  the  stories— has  re- 
versed. Due  to  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  and 
the  recession,  it  was  alleged,  infant  mortali- 
ty is  once  again  on  the  rise— that,  in  effect, 
babies  are  dying  because  of  what  we've 
done.  The  stories  were  based  on  a  press  re- 
lease by  an  outfit  called  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center. 

This  assertion  is  absolutely,  totally  and 
completely— not  true. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  dropped  from 
20  per  thousand  in  1970  to  12.5  per  thou- 
sand in  1980— major,  welcome,  sound 
progress. 

In  1981 ...  it  dropped  further  ...  to  11.7. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1982  it  dropped 
once  again— to  11.2,  continuing  the  historic 
trend.  It  did  not  go  up— it  went  down. 

What  was  the  basis  for  the  FRAC  charge 
that  "after  years  of  steady  progress,  infant 
mortality  rates  are  going  up  once  again."? 
First.  FRAC  cited  7  sUtes  that  experienced 
minor  increases  in  the  IMR  in  1981.  But  the 
fact  is,  from  1970-1980  when  naUonal  IMR 
dropped  38%,  an  average  of  12  states  each 
year  showed  an  Increase. 

But  they  were  different  states  each  year— 
every  state  tracked  the  positive  trend  over 
the  decade.  The  so-called  state  trend  In  the 
FRAC  release  simply  reflects  the  normal 
statistical  variation. 
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The  second  element  of  the  "trend"  was  a 
list  of  34  cities  compiled  In  a  telephone 
Interview  in  which  the  1961  IMR  exceeded 
1980. 

But  there  are  at  least  3,800  cities  and 
counties  equivalent  to  the  FRAC  list  In  the 
UA— so  34.  or  eight-tenths  of  one  percent, 
is  hardly  a  reliable  sample. 

Secondly,  the  survey  focused  on  places 
where  there  was  an  apparent  large  percent- 
age increase  in  infant  mortality  while  omit- 
ting large  dtles  where  the  rate  declined.  For 
example.  In  Lackawanna.  N.Y.  there  were 
three  more  infant  deaths  In  1981  than  1980, 
which  produced  a  50  percent  increase.  In 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  there  were  the  same 
number  of  infant  deaths  In  1961  as  In  1980, 
but  because  the  number  of  births  was  fewer, 
there  was  a  percentage  Increase  In  infant 
mortality.  In  Galveston.  Texas,  infant 
deaths  were  also  constant,  but  there  was 
again  a  percentage  Increase  In  Infant  mor- 
tality because  of  fewer  Mrths.  And  of  course 
there  was  no  evidence  that  these  sUtlstlcal- 
ly  insignificant  changes  were  connected 
with  poverty  or  any  other  cause. 

As  for  the  alleged  link  between  Infant 
mortality  and  recession,  of  the  10  metropoli- 
tan areas  with  the  highest  unemployment 
rates,  six  reported  declines  or  no  change  in 
infant  mortality  rates  from  1980  to  1981. 
The  facts  remain: 

In  1982.  the  Infant  mortality  rate  was 
down  4%— there  Is  no  reversal  of  trend  .  .  . 
social  progress  continues. 

For  decades,  infant  mortality  has  been  de- 
clining for  lots  of  reasons— better  health 
care,  improved  nutrition,  higher  level  stand- 
ards. Only  recently  have  Federal  interven- 
tion programs  like  WIC  contributed  to  a 
long-standing  trend. 

Professional  program  advocates  are  enti- 
tled to  argue  for  the  necessary  budget  dol- 
lars to  continue  these  efforts— but  trumped- 
up  sehsatlonallsm  like  that  contained  in  the 
widely  reported  FRAC  study  has  no  place  in 
an  honest  debate. 

The  same  sort  of  careless  charges  are  also 
the  basis  for  i«tfi»«»«g  generalizations 
about  what  the  budget  does,  in  fact,  provide 
for  low  Income  families.  The  day  after  the 
budget  came  out.  considerable  play  was 
given  to  a  supposedly  damning  analysis  per- 
formed by  the  House  Budget  Commission, 
which  purported  to  show  that  the  1984 
budget  called  for  a  19%  real  purchasing 
power  reduction  from  the  1983  level  for  low- 
income  families. 

As  the  story  played  throughout  the  city, 
however,  it  became  clear  that  nobody  had 
even  bothered  to  read  the  fine  print  which 
the  Budget  Committee  Itself  supplied:  of 
the  $12.4  biUlon  dollar  reduction  the  Com- 
mittee cited  as  the  basis  for  lU  conclusions, 
$11  billion,  or  89%,  was  the  result  of  an  Ad- 
ministration proposal  to  rescind  carry-over 
30-year  spending  authority  in  the  Section  8 
Housing  program,  due  to  a  plan  to  shift 
from  thrity-year  commitments  to  five-year 
installments.  Not  one  dime  of  this  budget 
authority  will  have  any  effect  on  the  level 
of  housing  assistance  in  1984— in  fact,  actual 
outlays  for  rent  subsidies  are  scheduled  to 
rise  from  $7.8  billion  in  1983  to  $8.5  billion 
in  1984  under  the  President's  budget.  There 
will  be  11.6  million  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren living  In  subsidized  housing  in  1984, 
compared  to  10.9  million  in  1983. 

What  does  the  picture  look  like  when  you 
correct  the  analysis  for  this  distortion? 
Even  the  Budget  Committee  staff,  which 
are  not  noted  fans  of  ours,  conceded  that 
the  reductions  in  program  outlays  would 
only  be  $1.4  billion,  or  2%.  And  even  that 


analysis  is  clouded  by  the  fact  that  it  tossed 
in  reductions  in  service  programs  such  as 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Blo<±  grant.  If  you  look  at 
what  the  budget  provides  in  the  cash  and  in- 
kind  assistance  programs  that  form  the  core 
of  assistance  to  the  needy,  you  have  to  draw 
the  opposite  conclusion.  In  fact,  spending 
for  these  programs  rises  from  $65.5  billion 
to  $66  ballon,  during  a  period  in  which  the 
number  of  unemployed  Americans  is  pro- 
jected, due  to  economic  recovery,  to  fall  by 
800,000. 

Surely,  there  are  program  ups  and  downs 
within  this  total  about  which  people  can 
disagree.  Yet  there's  something  fundamen- 
tally amiss  when  such  wildly  divergent  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  printed  totals 
that  are  on  the  record  in  fulsome  detail  for 
all  to  see. 

These  are  not  isolated  examples.  They  are 
merely  Illustrative  of  a  deeper  problem:  the 
apparent  easy  receptivity  of  people  who 
should  know  better  to  charges  and  asser- 
tions about  Rc«gan  administration  policy 
regarding  low-income  programs  that  are 
Just  not  sa  After  pusling  about  this  matter 
at  great  length— I  have  come  to  a  number  of 
conclusions  that  may  help  put  some  of  this 
in  better  perspective. 

The  first  is  that  a  widely  held  premise 
about  low-Income  programs  is  strikingly 
wrong.  That  premise,  of  course.  Is  that 
nearly  all  of  the  benefits  from  the  better 
known  programs  designated  for  the  needy- 
food  stamps,  assisted  housing.  AFDC.  Med- 
icaid—go  to  those  below  or  near  the  poverty 
line.  This  suggests  little  opportunity  for 
budget  savings  that  would  not  adversely 
impact  the  poor. 

But  we  now  have  census  data  from  1981 
that  tells  a  dramatically  different  story. 

In  1981  before  the  Reagan  Administration 
reforms  were  implemented,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment spent  $47  billion  on  Income  tested 
cash  and  in-kind  benefits,  yet  fully  $20  bil- 
lion or  42%  of  those  funds  went  to  families 
whose  total  income  Including  in-kind  bene- 
fits was  at  150%  of  the  iwverty  line  or 
better. 

Specifically  one-third  of  free  and  reduced 
price  school  lunch  benefits  went  to  those 
above  150%  of  the  poverty  line,  as  did  half 
of  housing  aid  and  Medicaid  benefits. 

Let  me  underscore  that  150%  of  the  pover- 
ty line  in  1981  was  $13,930  for  a  family  of 
four— an  Income  level  equal  to  92%  of  the 
median  annual  earnings  of  employed  work- 
ers that  year. 

So  the  truth  is  there  was  and  is  room  to 
retarget  these  programs  to  families  near  or 
below  the  poverty  line  and  that  has  been 
the  overriding  purpose  of  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  reform  measures  implemented  by  Con- 
gress over  the  past  two  years. 

Take  the  case  of  food  stamps.  Congress 
approved  our  proposal  in  1981,  without 
much  objection,  to  impose  a  cutoff  at  130 
percent  of  the  poverty  level.  This  year,  to 
cite  one  change,  we  are  proposing  that  two 
single  people  living  together  be  treated  as  a 
family  for  food  stamp  benefit  purposes.  But 
the  most  important  fact  Is  that  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  changes  in  this  budget  can  be  re- 
garded as  benefit  reductions,  in  the  effort  to 
target  the  program  better— and  that  in- 
cludes the  six-month  COLA  delay.  All  the 
rest  is  an  effort  to  reduce  further  the  very 
high  rate  of  errors— people  who  are  getting 
more  beitefits  than  they  should.  That  is 
something  we  ought  to  be  doing  even  if  the 
budget  were  In  surplus. 

In  the  school  lunch  program,  by  far  the 
most  important  child  feeding  program,  the 
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only  slgniflcant  change  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  subsidy  for  children  from  fami- 
lies with  Incomes  above  185  percent  of  the 
poverty  line.  Poor  kids  are  getting  free 
lunches  the  same  as  always. 

In  the  extraordinarily  expensive  subsi- 
dized housing  program,  where  leas  than  a 
fifth  of  the  families  qualified  by  Income  are 
ludcy  enough  to  get  these  subsidized  rents 
and  where  many  of  those  are  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  CongrcH  approved  our  proposal 
that  the  proportkm  of  income  tpent  on  rent 
be  Increased  from  35  to  30  percent. 

I  have  not  spoAun  today  of  the  huge 
budget  defldU  we  face  and  the  urgent  need 
to  reduce  them.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the 
menacing  upward  creep  of  the  total  spend- 
ing claim  of  the  government  on  GNP— to  a 
peacetime  reoraxl  of  25.3  percent  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  more  than  a  tliird  higher 
than  30  years  ago,  when  defense  was  a 
bigger  claim  than  now.  Tboae  omtral  facts 
have  been  fully  addressed  elsewhere  and 
amply  covered  in  the  press.  They  explain 
why  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  process 
of  attacking  this  vptsaiiDg  juggernaut  lest  it 
consume  us  alL 

What  I  have  tried  to  show  is  that  the 
process  of  curbing  spoiding  growth  has 
been  carried  out  with  reason  and  with  full 
awara>e«  of  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
needy,  the  old.  the  unemployed.  But  that  Is 
not  the  picture  that  often  emerges.  We  have 
no  apologies  for  what  has  hem  accom- 
plished. Fairness  cute  both  ways.  Perhaps 
the  time  has  come  to  look  at  this  giant 
budget  in  ite  larger  dimensions  and  in  full 
perspective.  The  cries  of  the  politicians  and 
groups  who  make  a  living  out  of  spotting 
small  budget  reductions  are  not  the  foun- 
tain of  truth— or  anything  like  it.* 
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•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
deep  and  very  prolonged  recession 
that  we  are  now  experiencing  has  put 
a  great  strain  on  the  agencies  which 
seek  to  provide  assistance  to  needy 
people.  Those  who  have  called  for  fur- 
ther public  cutbacks  at  this  time  are 
ignoring  basic  human  needs.  Clearly, 
what  is  needed  today  Is  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
network  of  services  to  those  of  our 
f  eUow  citizens  who  have  been  particu- 
larly victimized  by  this  severe  econom- 
ic downturn. 

The  department  of  social  services  of 
the  Diocese  of  Pall  River  is  one  of 
those  private  agencies  that  has  been 
doing  its  utmost  to  meet  the  needs  of 
poor  and  working  people  at  this  diffi- 
cult time.  Recently,  Father  Peter  Ora- 
ziano.  Executive  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  Issued  a 
very  thoughtful  statement  which  sum- 
marizes the  role  that  Government 
ought  to  be  playing  to  cooperate  with 
agencies  such  as  the  diocesan  depart- 
ment of  social  services  in  this  regard. 
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All  of  us  should  be  working  to  make 
Government  as  efficient  and  cost-ef- 
fective as  possible.  But  across-the- 
board  cutba^s  are  wrong. 

Father  Graziano's  thoughtful  state- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  public 
and  private  sectors  are  interd^>endent 
in  meeting  human  needs  and  I  think 
Members  would  profit  from  Father 
Graziano's  testimony  about  the  need 
for  continued  public  support  for  pro- 
grams to  help  the  needy. 

Social  CoMmm— 1963 
Southeastern  Maasachuaette  is  the  pri- 
mary area  of  the  Commonwealth  that  is  suf- 
fering from  the  eff  ecte  of  the  recession. 

The  unemploymoit  rate  in  the  cities  of 
New  Bedford  and  FaU  River  is  the  hii^iest 
in  the  State.  The  eff  ecto  of  this  major  prob- 
lem are  wide  spread.  The  private  sector  has 
been  trying  to  assist  as  best  it  can.  Two 
Soup  Kitchens  have  been  esUbllshed  and 
are  now  feeding  the  needy  on  a  regular 
basis.  What  is  being  obanved  at  these  kitch- 
ens is  that  not  only  are  the  "street  people" 
looking  for  help  but  so  are  the  elderly, 
living  on  a  fixed  inomne.  The  latter  are 
coming  to  the  Soup  Kitchens  for  free  meals, 
so  that  they  can  save  money  for  other  needs 
such  as  rent,  heat  and  utilities. 

The  first  need  in  this  area  is  for  Jobs.  It  is 
easoitlal  that  the  Federal  and  SUte  au- 
thorities activate  an  effective  job  program 
and  placement  service  with  long  range  ob- 
jectives in  Southeastern  Massachusetts. 
This  must  be  a  cooperative  venture  of  the 
public  and  private  sector.  The  la<*  of  work 
is  hurting  all  sectors  of  the  population,  but 
most  especially  the  young  and  the  middle 
aged. 

There  Is  a  problem  of  homelessness  but  no 
bard  data  to  document  Ite  extent  This 
problem  Is  now  being  researched.  The  need 
for  shelters  Is  uniquely  acute  on  Cape  Cod. 
On  the  Cape,  there  Is  also  another  major 
problem  that  \b  adversely  Impacting  many 
people  and  that  is  a  lack  of  public  transpor- 
tation. This  Is  a  need  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  near  future. 

There  is  a  dramatic  need  for  a  new  prison 
facility  within  Bristol  County.  The  ciirrent 
one  Is  so  old  and  in  such  disrepair,  not  to 
menUon  that  It  Is  terribly  overcrowded,  that 
it  now  lends  Itself  to  a  potential  serious 
flareup.  Ite  safety  factor  for  the  iimiates 
and  personnel  Is  rapidly  on  the  downgrade. 
Children  In  the  area,  from  adolescente 
thru  teen  years,  need  residential  care  that  is 
primarily  "safe  and  caring"  and  also  up  to 
par  professionaUy  in  a  therapeutic  sense. 
Such  facilities  must  be  left  free  to  handle 
case  management  from  start  to  finish.  Mon- 
itoring by  the  State  should  continue  to  be 
handled  through  licensing  and  periodic 
checks.  That  should  be  sufficient.  There 
must  be  a  clearly  perceived  and  delineated 
policy  by  the  SUte  that  when  a  facility  Is 
given  the  responsibUty  to  care  for  children, 
then  that  facility  has  the  authority  to 
handle  the  case  and  not  be  subservient  to 
decisions  made  outeide  the  faculty  by  SUte 
authorities.  ChUd  care  facilities  should  be 
presumed  to  be  giving  the  children  appro- 
priate care  and  monitored  for  the  same  by 
the  SUte.  If  the  presumption  Is  not  there, 
then  the  facility  should  not  be  used  by  the 
SUte. 

Medical  services,  especially  to  the  very 
young,  such  as  the  WIC  Program,  must  be 
kept  at  a  high  level  of  performance.  PaUure 
to  do  so  will  result  In  chUdren  suffering  and 
their  problems  Increasing,  which.  In  turn. 
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greater  financial  burden  on  the 


is  clear  to  those  of  us  In  South- 
Massachusetts   that   the   Oovem- 
continue  to  be  involved  In  such 
issues.    The    Church    and 
of  the  private  sector  will 
do  Its  utmost  In  alleviating  the 
people.  It  will  do  this  through 
and  as  a  program  sponsor 
sector. 
o  foster  aU  of  this.  I  would  sug- 
tKere  be  established  In  the  Com- 
a  Commission  comprised  of  varl- 
elemeite  of   the   public   and   private 
leep  on  top  of  a  host  of  social 
statewide  with  an  overall  goal  of 
private  sector  functioning  to 
I  mpaclty  In  various  creative  ways 
unong  the  needy.  This  will  stabi- 
reduce  the  operation  of  the 
save  In  the  most  Important 
mohitoring  all  programs,  both  with 
o  their  quality  and  also  their 
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n  any  way  denigrating  the  work 

the  public  sector,  I  believe  it  Im- 

all  of  us  strongly  support  the 

t  whatever  the  private  sector 

I  hould  do.  with  the  public  sector 

mainly  as  an  Instrument  of  last 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
editorial  that  recently  sp- 
ill the  Washington  Post  con- 
iroducers  who  believe  they 
rfceive  royalties  from  people 
movies  from  television  at 
The  producers  fear  that  con- 
^  rill  choose  what   to  watch 
want  to.  and  thus  damage 
of  the  prime-time  advertis- 

and  movie  industries. 
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paid  to  the  moviemakers,  on  a  whole  class  of 
electronic  equipment  on  grounds  that  some 
of  it  might  be  used  to  record  shows  that 
they  have  broadcast  into  people's  living 
rooms. 

The  fears  of  producers  must  not  ob- 
struct the  rights  of  our  citizens  to 
decide  freely  what  they  wish  to  record. 
I  submit  the  editorial  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

But  Is  It  Piiuct? 
Suppose  that  you  turn  on  your  videotape 
recorder  and  make  your  own  copy  of  a 
movie  being  shown  on  television.  Are  you 
violating  the  present  copyright  law?  That 
question  Is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and.  whichever  way  the  court  answers  it 
next  spring,  the  losing  side  will  immediately 
appeal  to  Congress  to  change  the  law.  Next 
quesUon:  should  you  be  required  to  pay  a 
royalty  to  the  producer  of  the  movie,  even  if 
you  are  reconUng  it  in  your  own  home  for 
your  own  amusement? 

Most  of  the  movie  producers,  not  to  your 
astonishment,  believe  that  you  should.  The 
recording  machines,  and  specifically  the 
Sony  Betamax,  raise  many  fears  among  the 
producers.  They  fear  that  you  might  make 
your  own  coUeetton  of  tapes  and  watch 
them  Instead  of  whatever  might  be  on  tele- 
vision tonight  They  fear  that  you  wlU  bleep 
out  the  commercials.  They  fear  that  you 
will  set  the  machine  to  record  at  one  time  of 
day  so  that  you  can  watch  at  another— a 
practice  that,  if  It  should  become  wide- 
spread, wotild  diminish  the  commercial 
value  of  television's  prime  time. 

The  movie  producers  don't  necessarily 
want  the  courts  to  ban  the  Betamax.  But 
they  want  to  be  paid  for  the  right  of  home 
recording.  Otherwise,  two  producers  told 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  econmnlc  base  of 
their  whole  industry  will  be  eroded,  result- 
ing in  "cheaper,  lower  quality  television  pro- 
grams and  a  refusal  to  license  popular,  t(q>- 
quallty  theatrical  motion  pictures  for  televi- 
sion, thereby  prejudicing  the  entire  televi- 
sion viewing  public " 

Well,  maybe.  That  argument  sounds  a  bit 
purple.  But  let's  aanime  for  the  mcnnent 
that  it  might  happen— that  the  Betamax 
might  make  the  producers'  television  rights 
leas  valuable.  Is  there  really  a  federal  re- 
sponsibility to  intervene?  The  movie-makers 
have  proposed  a  stiff  tax  to  be  imposed  on 
Sony,  or  on  the  Betamaxes.  or  perhaps  on 
the  tape. 

That's  like  Imposing  a  tax  on  all  Xerox 
machines  on  grounds  that  they  might  be 
used  to  duplicate  copyrighted  books.  Or  on 
all  blank  paper,  since  some  of  it  might  be 
used  in  thoae  machines.  To  take  another  ex- 
ample, people  In  the  entertainmoit  and 
record  industries  oomidain  bitterly  about 
the  conunon  practice  of  recording  muaie 
from  the  radio.  But  CongreaB  has  declined 
to  prohibit  home  recording,  or  to  tax  It 
'  Copying  for  resale,  or  for  any  commercial 
purpose,  certainly  entitles  the  copyright 
owner  to  a  royalty.  But  when  nuflo  and  tele- 
vision send  films  and  music  into  your  home, 
the  producers  have  no  right  to  tell  you  what 
to  do  with  them  there— or  to  tax  you  <m  the 
suspicion  that  you  might  not  be  watching 
and  listening  when,  and  as,  they  want.  Con- 
gress would  be  grossly  wrong  to  Impose 
what  amounts  to  a  private  tax,  to  be  paid  to 
the  movie-makers,  on  a  whole  class  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  on  grounds  that  some  of  it 
might  be  used  to  record  shows  that  they 
have  broadcast  Into  people's  living  rooms. 

A  generation  ago,  the  television  receiver 
did  terrible  things  to  the  economics  of  the 
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movie  Industry  and  radio  broadcasting- 
until,  after  some  years,  they  found  a  formu- 
la for  profitable  coexistence.  Now  another 
electronic  device  Is  threatening  that  formu- 
la. It's  the  Job  of  neither  the  courts  nor 
Coogrtm  to  rescue  it  by  extending  commer- 
cial copyright  law  into  private  homea.* 
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EUBIE  BLAKE  DAT 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  nw  ToiK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESXHTATTVES 

Tuaday,  February  IS.  1983 
•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  America  lost  one  of  its  great- 
est musicians,  Eubie  Blake. 

James  Hubert  "Eubie"  Blake  was 
bom  the  son  of  former  slaves  in  Balti- 
more on  February  7.  1883.  He  began 
his  musical  career  as  a  pianist  in  a  bor- 
dello at  the  age  of  15.  Eubie  Blake 
went  on  to  become  one  of  America's 
most  prolific  composers  and  pianists. 

Blake  wrote  over  3.000  compositions 
in  a  career  which  spanned  85  years. 
Perhsps  his  greatest  musical  contribu- 
tions were  the  series  of  Broadway 
musicals  that  he  authored  with  Noble 
Sissle  in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  Such 
musicals  as  "Shuffle  Along"  and 
"Chocolate  Dandles"  opened  the 
Broadway  stage  to  famous  black  art- 
ists like  Josephine  Baker.  Paul  Robe- 
son, and  Florence  Mills.  His  most 
famous  song,  "I'm  Jxist  WUd  About 
Harry",  was  used  by  Harry  Truman  in 
Us  IMS  Presidential  campaign.  His 
unique  style,  as  a  pianist,  helped  to 
revive  ragtime  for  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans  in  the  1970's.  As 
music  writer  Max  Morath  put  it, 
"Eubie's  got  the  kind  of  style  that  few 
can  duplicate." 

At  age  66,  Blake  graduated  from 
New  York  University  after  completing 
a  4-year  course  in  the  difficult  Schll- 
linger  system  of  composition  in  Just 
2V4  years.  Eubie  Blake  continued  to 
perform  actively  well  into  his  late 
nineties.  Many  of  his  compositions 
were  recently  recorded  on  a  two-record 
album.  "The  86  Years  of  Eubie  Blake". 
This  recording,  however,  cannot  begin 
to  capture  his  musical  genius.  As 
Morath  said  of  Blake: 

Most  of  the  great  pianists  were  not  com- 
posers, particularly  theatrical  composers. 
He  has  provided  me  with  not  only  a  musical 
inspiration  but  an  inspiration  on  how  you 
deal  with  the  world.  His  life  is  a  kind  of 
beacon. 

America  was  lucky  to  have  had 
Eubie  Blake  and  his  music  for  100 
years;  I  was  proud  to  have  him  as  my 
constituent.  To  honor  this  great  artist, 
I  will  be  introdiidng  legislation  which 
will  declare  February  7.  1984.  as 
"Eubie  Blake  Day."  His  contributions 
to  American  music  and  theater  will 
long  be  remembered  by  future  genera- 
tions. Hopefully,  my  legislation  will 


help    to    keep    these    achievements 
before  the  American  public* 


MORE  ON  YELLOW  RAIN 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

opn.uKois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS.  1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
creasing   confirmation    of    biological 
warfare  in  Afghanistan  and  the  con- 
tinuing slaughter  of  Laotians,  Kampu- 
cheans.  and  Thais  by  chemical  weap- 
ons in  the  form  of  yellow  rain  is  final- 
ly causing  the  free  world  to  take  a  re- 
luctant and  imeasy  look  behind  the 
Soviet  mask.  Unfortunately,  media  in 
this  coimtry— with  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions—still appears  to  be  downplay- 
ing the  irrefutable  evidence  of  Soviet 
willingness  to  kill  women  and  children 
as  well  as  combatants  in  brutal  viola- 
tion    of     international     prohibitions 
against  chemical  and  biological  wei^ 
ons.  The  Center  for  International  Se- 
curity here  in  Washington,  however,  is 
assuming  leadership  in  exposing  this 
horror  and  a  recent  article  by  the  Cen- 
ter's Deputy  Director,  Bruce  E.  Her- 
bert, has  been  widely  reproduced  in 
the  Nation's   newspapers.   "Chemical 
Warfare.  Right  Now:*  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  its  histor- 
ical overview  and  insightful  analysis  of 
the  true  meaning  of  this  latest  Soviet 
barbarism,  and  herewith  insert  it  for 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Dec.  13, 1M2] 
Cbxkical  Wartark,  Right  Now 


(By  Bruce  E.  Herbert) 
WASHniGTOH.— Although  the  Germans 
produced  and  stockpiled  poiscm  gas  during 
the  Second  World  War,  they  never  used  R  in 
combat.  They  did.  however,  pursue  a  deter- 
mined and  aiAnowledged  policy  of  Schrek- 
lichkeit  (literally,  horribleness  or  frlghtful- 
ness)  toward  conquered  enemy  populations. 
The  Soviets  seem  to  have  taken  a  page  out 
of  the  Nazi  book  in  their  current  overt  use 
of  nerve  gas  in  Afghanistan  and  In  their 
complicity  in  Coqununist  Vietnam's  poison 
gassing  of  Southeast  Asians. 

On  November  29.  the  SUte  Department 
presented  the  strongest  evidence  to  date  to 
support  UA'charges  that  the  SovieU  are 
using  chemical  warfare  in  Afghanistan.  The 
second  official  report  of  the  year  also  con- 
cluded that  deaiUy  toxic  weapons  were  still 
being  used  under  direct  Soviet  supervision 
in  Laos  and  (Cambodia  as  recently  as  last 
month,  although  skepticism  greeted  many 
previous  allegations,  reluctance  to  publicize 
the  voluminous  dociunentatlon  presented  by 
the  United  SUtes  has  begun  to  fade  over 
the  past  year. 

For  example,  as  early  as  December  12. 
1979.  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs received  testimony  from  members  of 
Congress,  experts  from  the  UJS.  Army  Medi- 
cal C^rps.  the  SUte  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  eyewitness  observ- 
ers and  victims  of  gas  attacks  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Witnesses  Indicated  that  the  SUte  De- 
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partment  had  general  knowledge  of  poison 
gas  use  by  Vietnamese  forces  against  Lao- 
tians for  over  a  year,  and  conchislve  evi- 
dence for  the  six  months  preceding  the 
hearing.  The  information  previously  was 
neither  made  public  nor  was  it  communicat- 
ed to  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  Affairs  or 
the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

On  December  20.  1979.  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentattvea  naisril  a  resolution  condemning 
the  use  of  chemical  agents  in  Indochina. 
The  vote  was  virtually  unanimous;  S78  to  1. 
The  9onaor  of  the  resolution  stated: 

"Our  conclusion  is  as  follows:  that  the 
H'mong  hill  tribes  of  Laos  have  been  the 
victims  of  the  concerted  use  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal agenU  during  a  period  covering  1976  to 
at  least  May  of  this  year.  We  conduded  fur- 
ther that  the  Vietnamese,  having  in  effect 
'tested'  poiacm  gas  on  the  H^Cong.  are  now 
using  fhwnir*'  agente  in  Cambodia  and  on 
the  Thai  border." 

cniemlcal  analysis  of  small  samples  of  resi- 
due and  medical  evaluation  of  the  symp- 
toms of  Ito  victims  rendered  a  preliminary 
determination  that  varieties  of  mustard  and 
phosgene/chlorine  gas  had  been  used.  Deliv- 
ery was  usually  by  canisters  rocket-fired 
from  aircraft  Noncombatant  women  and 
children  shared  the  fate  of  the  men  in  the 
strike  areas.  Suffering  was  acute:  blindness, 
nausea,  bloody  vomiting  and  diarrtiea, 
crushing  chest  agraiy.  convulsions  and.  gen- 
erally (and  mercifully),  death. 

To  the  two  obvious  advantages  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  (tnfUcticm  of  combat  caaualUea 
and  imposition  of  terror),  in  this  case  a 
third  must  be  added:  "medical"  experimen- 
tation. There  is  at  least  one  documeated  in- 
stance (September  28,  1978)  of  Pathet  Lao 
soldiers  in  protective  masks  altering  the 
strike  area  Immediately  following  a  gas 
attack.  Surviving  victims  were  injected  in 
their  upper  arms  with  a  solution  that  appar- 
ently was  Intended  to  be  an  antidote.  Al- 
though results  were  Inconclusive,  the 
progress  of  the  sufferers  was  closely  ob- 
served and  subsequent  injections  were  ad- 
ministered over  a  five-day  pericxL 

This  horror  was  fully  reported  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  late  December  of  1979 
and  was  available  as  a  oagiplete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign '  Affairs.  Neverthe- 
less, only  one  major  article  I  know  of  ap- 
peared in  the  nation's  press  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Aftfunlstan  (William  Safire. 
"Yellow  Rain."  the  New  York  Tlmea.  De- 
cember 13.  1979).  Similarly,  even  after  the 
evidence  began  to  aocxmiulate  of  Soviet 
Spraying  of  Afghani  mountain  fighters,  the 
first  lead  TV  story  S4>peared  only  on  Janu- 
ary 22, 1980  (John  Chancellor.  NBC  Nightly 
News).  However,  when  the  United  Nations 
was  formally  asked  to  investigate  the  use  of 
chemical  agenU  in  Asia  In  BCay  of  1981, 
media  interest  was  intensified,  culminating 
in  an  exceUent  ABC-TV  News  Closeup  docu- 
mentary. "Rata  of  Terror,"  to  December, 
1981.  Although  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  U  reluctant  to  accept 
the  increasingly  complete  dossier  of  geno- 
cide by  toxins  (all  but  Canada,  Thailand  and 
Britata  treated  the  subject  with  aversion), 
the  Western  press  has  tacreasingly  been 
handling  Soviet  chemical  weapon-use  as  a 
promtaent  story. 

No  form  of  warfare— Including  that  of  nu- 
clear weaponry— has  had  a  more  vehement 
or  longer  history  of  condemnation  than  that 
of  poison  gas.  Poison  gas  (and  poisoned 
arms)  were  prohibited  by  the  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1899.  It  was  outlawed  again  by 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1926  and  this 
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prohibition  was  solemnly  reaffirmed  on 
April  10.  1972.  All  members  of  the  United 
Nations  agree  by  their  Inclusion  in  that 
world  body  to  refrata  from  the  use  of  chem- 
ical weapons  against  combatants.  Ctvlliaed 
tatematlooal  opinion  has  oooslstently  held 
that  the  use  of  chemical  warfare  is  a  hei- 
nous crime  against  humanity. 

There  is  a  chillingly  ominous  aspect  to 
this  latest  example  of  Soviet  Schreklichkeit 
Russian  wlUingneas  to  use  poison  gas  overt- 
ly ta  Afghanh*-"  demonstrates  not  only 
their  cynical  contempt  for  world  opinion 
but— more  importantly— their  complete  con- 
fidence ta  their  military  superiority. 

It  may  be  conaoll^g  to  some  that  the  Sovi- 
eU have  alarmed  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  now  attempting  to  regata 
a  credible  defense  posture.  However,  based 
upon  the  shift  ta  the  strategic  balance 
toward  the  SovleU  and  their  evident  deter- 
mined ruthleasnesB  ss  expressed  by  their  in- 
volvement with  Yellow  Rata,  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  dvUlsed  world  may  well  wonder 
if  they  will  allow  us  the  time  to  become 
strong  enough.* 


X7NEMFLOYMENT  UP  TO  14.3 
PERCENT  IN  AREA 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS.  1983 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  share  this  article  from  the  Toledo 
Blade  with  my  colleagues  which  plain- 
ly and  succinctly  describes  the  growing 
unemployment  crisis  in  Ohio's  Ninth 
District. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Toledo  Blade.  Feb.  8. 19831 
UiixMPU>TMXHT  Up  to  14.3  PxacKirr  im  Akbs 

Unemployment  ta  the  Toledo  area  rose 
sharply  ta  December,  according  to  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Employment  Services. 

In  the  Toledo  standard  metropolitan  sU- 
tistlcal  area.  314.700  persons  were  working 
and  52.600  were  unemployed.  The  area  Job- 
leas  rate  was  14.3  percent  ta  December,  up 
1.3  potaU  from  November,  William  Darling, 
labor  market  analyst  for  the  Toledo  OBES 
office,  said. 

Toledo-area  employment  decltaed  by  2,700 
between  November  and  December. 

SUtewide  ta  December,  the  unemploy- 
ment raU  was  14.1  percent,  and  the  national 
rate  was  10.5  percent.  The  sUtewlde  rate  ta 
November  was  14  percent,  and  the  national 
rate  was  10.4  percent. 

A  year  ago  ta  December,  the  work  force 
stood  at  365,400.  with  319,900  persons  work- 
ing and  45.600  persons  out  of  Jobs.  Unem- 
ployment ta  December,  1981.  was  12.4  per- 
cent, compared  with  a  sUtewlde  rate  of  11.8 
percent  and  a  national  rate  of  8.3  percent. 

Between  December.  1980.  and  E>ecember, 
1982.  to  Toledo  area  lost  10,800  manufactur- 
ing jobs,  and  over  a  10-year  period,  from 
1972  to  1982.  the  area  has  lost  24,100  manu- 
facturing Jobs. 

The  biggest  losses  are  ta  the  automotive- 
related  and  glass,  clay,  and  stone  manufac- 
turing classifications.  Mr.  Darling  sald.o 
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THE  PAfeSAOE  OF  THE  ALASKA 
L  ^ND  ACT  OF  1980 


I  ON.  DON  YOUNG 


nr  TBI 


or  ALASKA 
lOUU  OF  RKPRZSEirTATIVES 
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Tuei  day.  February  15, 1983 
YO[JNG. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
today  legislation  which  will 
oversight  that  occurred  with 
of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  of 
legislation   is   designed   to 
12  million  acres  of  na- 
to  national  park  preserve 
allowing  hunting  where 
ofccurred  until  1980.  This  leg- 
popularly     known    as    the 
nt^ional  hunting  bill,  will  re- 
wildlife   management   into 
of  prime  wildlife  habitat 
where  it  presently  does  not 
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make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
that  this  is  a  hunting 
Through  adoption  of  this 
there  would  be  no  timber 
liining.  oil  and  gas  develop- 
new  roads.  I  point  this  out 
supporters  of  this  leglsla- 
;he  real  conservationists  in 
loday,  and  would  not  stand 
baggage  of  legislation 
once  and  for  all  determine 
((ongress  is  for  or  against  the 
of  the  Nation.  In  order  to 
Members  with  the  problem 
to  correct  through  this  leg- 
feel  a  little  backgroimd  is  re- 
endeavor  to  do  so. 

became  a  State  in  1959 
sportsmen  have  seen  the 
something  to  protect  this 
and     its     wildlife. 
Alaska's    history    as    a 
hunters,  fishermen,  and 
IS  well  as  many  from  outside 
have  speartieaded  a  conser- 
m^vement  to  make  certain  that 
Alaska  was  not  wiped  out 
man's  technology.  This  con- 
movement  resulted  in  the  es- 
of  wildlife  management 
being  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
agency  of  wildlife  manage- 
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wildlife  management  is 
of  enhancing  wildlife  habi- 
naintaining  wildlife  popula- 
a  big  Job  in  a  State  as  large 
and  the  Alaska  Department 
md  Game  has  enjoyed  ex- 
success.  Alaska  boasts  the 
nost  unique  and  interesting 
Ilaribou,  Dall  sheep,  moose, 
mountain  goat,  timber 
grlzsly  bear,  and  musk  oxen 
few  of  the  State's  abundant 
'lie  health  and  stability  of 
populations  is  due  to  the 
implemeiitation  of  scientific  wildlife 
managen  ent  practices. 
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Habitat  is  the  animal's  home.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  place  where  the  animal 
lives,  the  term  also  refers  to  other  fac- 
tors which  surround  an  animal  popula- 
tion the  year  around.  These  include 
food,  water,  cover,  and  other  animals 
of  the  same  or  different  species. 

One  key  to  healthy,  abundant  wild- 
life is  healthy,  abundant  habitat. 
Many  would  think  that  in  Alaska,  a 
lack  of  suitable  wildlife  habitat  would 
be  the  least  of  the  animals'  and  wild- 
life managers'  problems.  While  Alaska 
boasts  perhaps  the  most  vast  and 
remote  areas  of  land  in  the  Nation, 
like  many  other  States  its  available 
wildlife  habitat  in  certain  important 
wildlife  areas  has  been  markedly  di- 
minished due  to  man's  encroachment 
and,  often,  to  natural  occurrences 
such  as  volcanic  action  and  flooding. 

That  is  why  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment professionals  of  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  continual- 
ly assess  available  wildlife  habitat  and 
implement  programs  to  protect  exist- 
ing habitat  from  man's  exploitation 
and  natural  disaster.  Since  three  ele- 
ments—food, cover,  and  water— are  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  any  wildlife 
population,  fish  and  game  biologists  in 
Alaska  work  to  make  certain  that 
plenty  of  each  is  available  to  wildlife. 

That  Is  called  maximizing  the  land's 
carrying  capacity.  Carrying  capacity  is 
a  tract  of  land's  ability  to  support  a 
given  number  of  animals  of  a  species 
at  a  single  time.  Of  course,  the  land's 
carrjring  capacity  differs  from  season 
to  season  and  from  year  to  year.  For 
instance,  in  winter,  the  land's  carrying 
capacity  is  greatly  diminished.  Wild- 
life food  is  often  covered  by  snow  and 
ice  and  water  is  frozen. 

Since  all  animals  produce  more  off- 
spring than  they  will  need  to  peniet- 
uate  their  population— this  is  called 
surplus  populaMon— the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Fi4h  and  Qvne  issues  reg- 
ulations to  harvest  animals  that  would 
normally  die  because  of  the  land's  less- 
ened carrying  capacity.  Sportsmen 
trim  the  sujrplus  population  the  way  a 
farmer  harvests  his  crops— to  protect 
the  animals'  breeding  stock,  to  put 
food  on  their  tables,  and  to  enjoy  na- 
ture's wonder.  For  some  Alaskan  spe- 
cies—like deer,  moose,  and  caribou— 
these  annual  harvests  allow  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population  to  fare 
better  during  times  when  the  land's 
carrying  capacity  is  down. 

But  to  make  certain  the  land  sup- 
ports the  greatest  possible  nimiber  of 
animals,  the  professional  wildlife  man- 
agers of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game'  continually  assess 
wildlife  populations  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat. In  Alaska,  a  big  part  of  the  Job  en- 
tails working  with  various  commercial 
interests— logging,  oil  extraction,  and 
mining  companies— to  make  certain 
that  habitat  is  not  impaired.  Also, 
since  many  of  Alaska's  wildlife  popula- 
tions are  big  game  species— which  are 
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delicate  and  require  vigilant  monitor- 
ing—careful, scientific  evaluation  goes 
into  the  issuing  of  hunting,  trapping, 
and  fishing  regulations. 

Alaska's  158,000  hunters,  trappers, 
and  fishermen— 42  percent  of  the 
entire  population— and  nearly  100,000 
nonresident  sportsmen  are  the  main- 
stay of  wildlife  management  in  Alaska 
and  support  department  of  fish  and 
game  programs.  The  financial  contri- 
butions of  sportsmen  in  the  form  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  license 
fees  and  special  taxes  on  sporting 
equipment  represent  the  largest  por- 
tion of  Alaska  sport  fish  and  game  re- 
search and  management  programs.  In 
Alaska,  this  figiire  amounts  to  $18.5 
million  each  year.  Nationally,  sports- 
men contribute  over  $500  million  to 
wildlife  management  via  license  fees 
and  taxes  on  sporting  equipment,  an- 
nually. 

But  hunters,  trappers,  and  fisher- 
men contribute  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment in  other  ways.  too.  Certainly, 
their  role  in  annual  harvests  can  help 
some  forms  of  wildlife  fare  better 
during  the  lean  winter  months. 

AdditionaUy,  wildlife  biologists  glean 
valuable  scientific  data  by  performing 
surveys  of  animals  taken  by  hunters. 
Biologists  weigh  and  measure  some 
itninni.i«  taken  by  sportsmen,  record 
and  collate  the  data.  This  enables 
them  to  learn  more  about  the  distribu- 
tion and  physical  characteristics  of 
the  animals.  Thanks  to  the  sportsmen 
who  provide  this  information,  Alaska 
wildlife  biologists  are  able  to  launch 
far-reaching  programs  to  finisher  the 
abundance  of  Alaska  wildlife. 

Sportsmen  and  Alaska's  wildlife 
managers  are  proud  bf  the  strides  that 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
State's  wildlife.  They  .were  chagrined 
at  the  closure  of  approximately  25  mil- 
lion acres  of  Alaska  lands  to  hunting 
that  resulted  from  passage  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act  of  1980.  The  act  closed 
hunting  by  designating  the  areas  na- 
tional parks  and  national  monuments. 
The  lands  were  not  closed  for  reasons 
of  conservation,  protection  of  the  wil- 
derness environment,  logical  natural 
boundaries,  or  some  need  for  national 
park  or  national  monument  status. 
They  were  closed  because  misin- 
formed, antihunting  sentiment  pre- 
vailed at  the  time. 

I  believe  that  through  this  legisla- 
tion we  can  forge  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
acknowledge  that  man  can  coexist 
with,  and  in  fact,  improve  upon,  wild- 
life populations  and  quality  of  life.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  to 
support  this  legislation  and  what  it 
means  for  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Nation's  backpackers  and  camera 
buffs  have  their  recreational  opportu- 
nities: let  us  extend  that  privilege  to 
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those  who  pay  for  the  others  pursuits. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


FLORIDA    DELEGA'nON    DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  AWARDS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATTVES 

Tueviay,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  I  had  the  honor,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Florida  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, to  announce  the  three  1983  re- 
cipients of  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation's  Statewide  Distinguished 
Service  Awards.  The  winners  were 
chosen  by  an  awards  panel  of  the  Flor- 
ida State  Society  in  Washington, 
based  on  nominations  by  Florida  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  among 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  re- 
cipients they  had  previously  chosen 
from  among  their  constituents. 

The  awards  recipients  are  being  hon- 
ored as  a  part  of  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation's  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives program  which  the  delegation 
adopted  last  August.  It  is  the  first  del- 
egation in  Congress  to  create  an 
awards  program  to  encourage  the  solu- 
tion of  community  problems  through 
creative  partnerships  between  busi- 
ness, government,  and  philanthropic 
organizations. 

The  goals  of  the  Florida  delegation's 
program  include: 

Encouraging  the  private  sector  in 
each  congressional  district  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  solving  community 
problems. 

Giving  official  recognition  and 
awards  to  models  of  successful  private 
initiatives. 

Encouraging  programs  and  Individ-' 
uals  which  stimulate  the  use  of  volun- 
teers to  address  community  needs. 

The  1983  recipients  are,  in  alphabet- 
ical order 

Charles  I.  Babcock  of  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  was  nominated  by  Senator 
Lawtoh  Chiles  and  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper  for  his  efforts  to  revi- 
talize the  riot  torn  and  economically 
disadvantaged  areas  of  Liberty  City  in 
Miami  by  private  sector  initiatives, 
commimity-based  partnerships  be- 
tween business,  government,  and  non- 
profit organizations.  Babcock  became 
the  catalyst  in  coordinating  ongoing 
efforts  with  various  government  agen- 
cies, the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Miami-Dade  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Liberty  City  Re- 
vitalization  Board  Ln  their  efforts  to 
raise  private  money  to  provide  seed 
capital.  Job  assistance,  and  to  build  an 
industrial  park  in  the  economically  de- 
prived area.  He  raised  approximately 
$7  million  from  the  private  sector  and 
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contributed  $200,000  from  his  personal 
funds. 

Jacksonville  %  Club.  Guy  Botts,  and 
Robert  T.  Shircliff,  cochairmen.  was 
nominated  by  Congressman  BEmrerr 
for  its  successful  efforts  to  obtain 
membership  in  the  club.  This  required 
signed  affidavits  that  corporate  mem- 
bers had  given  a  fixed  percentage  of 
their  pretax  earnings  to  charity  during 
the  previous  year.  The  Jacksonville  % 
Club  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Flori- 
da, and  inducted  the  largest  number  of 
members— 81— during  its  first  year  of 
any  such  club  in  the  United  States. 

Norman  Protsman  of  live  Oak, 
president  of  the  Florida  Association  of 
BroadcSBters.  was  nominated  by  Con- 
gressman Don  Fuqua,  Democrat, 
Second  District.  As  the  owner  of  a 
number  of  radio  stations,  he  used  his 
stations  to  urge  that  private  initiatives 
be  sought  to  solve  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  society  today.  Protsman 
helped  foimd  the  Florida  Sheriffs 
Bosrs  Ranch  for  needy  boys.  Starting 
with  50  acres  and  $5,000,  this  facility  is 
now  a  multimillion-dollar  venture  that 
includes  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Girls 
Villa,  the  Boys  Ranch  and  other  youth 
activities.  He  also  helped  found  the 
Advent  Christian  Home,  now  used  as 
an  example  of  one  of  the  finest  such 
institutions  in  the  Nation  serving  both 
the  elderly  and  the  orphaned. 

Looking  over  the  broad  array  of 
philanthropic  woik  being  done 
throughout  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
willingness  of  people  to  come  together 
for  the  good  of  their  community  is  ob- 
vious and  outstanding.  All  the  nomina- 
tions showed  a  wonderful  sense  of 
what  communities  can  do  for  them- 
selves. All  those  who  were  named  and 
all  those  who  continue  to  work  unself- 
ishly as  volunteers  in  the  public  inter- 
est even  though  unrecognized,  are 
■truly  the  strength  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outstanding  phllan- 
Uiropic  work  which  is  being  done  in 
Florida  is  truly  inspiring.  Thie  Florida 
delegation's  effort  to  recognize  out- 
standing achievers  in  the  private 
sector  for  community  and  public  needs 
may  possibly  encourage  other  delega- 
tions to  undertake  similar  programs.  If 
so,  the  Florida  delegation  would  cer- 
tainly be  happy  to  cooperate  in  any 
such  efforts  that  may  be  considered.* 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
NEEDED  TO  CONTROL  RUN- 
AWAY CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  ICASSACHnSKTTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  must' act  decisively  to  reform 
the  financing  of  campaigns  for  public 
office. 
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Special  interest  political  action  com- 
mittees, or  PAC's.  spent  $186  million 
to  influence  the  last  election.  We  all 
know  they  did  not  spend  that  money 
to  improve  government  or  to  advance 
a  philosophy.  They  spent  it  to  buy 
access  to  this  Congress.  From  the  auto 
workers  to  the  used  car  dealers  to  the 
electric  companies  to  the  dairy  farm- 
ers, the  contributors  were  investing  in 
candidates,  and  it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  come  back  to  us  demand- 
ing a  return  on  their  investments. 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late campaign  financing  was  dealt  a 
severe  blow  when  a  sharply  divided 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo  that  campaign  spending 
was  no  different  from  the  free  speech 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  regulated  by 
Congress. 

Now  there  is  no  limit  to  the  total 
amount  a  PAC  can  spread  around. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
PAC  money  a  candidate  can  accept. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amoimt  a 
wealthy  candidate  can  spend  qut  of 
personal  resources. 

If  we  are  going  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ballooning  influence  of  special  inter- 
ests and  to  the  inflated  costs  of  cam- 
paigns for  public  office,  we  must  assert 
control  over  campaign  finances.  Be- 
cause of  the  Supreme  Court's  unfortu- 
nate and  widely  disputed  ruling,  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment granting  Congress  and  the 
States  permission  to  limit  campaign 
contributions  and  campaign  spending. 
Amending  the  Constitution  is  a  long 
and  arduous  process,  but  it  is  vital  if 
we  are  going  to  succeed  in  taking  Con- 
gress off  the  auction  block.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORT 
RELEASED 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PEin«8TLVAMIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15,  1983 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  jointly  released  the 
full  text  of  an  extremely  important 
report  entitled  "Coimtry  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices  for  1982" 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
This  massive  1.323  page  document  con- 
tains individual  reports  about  the  fun- 
damental human  rights,  those  affect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  person  and 
those  relating  to  a  civil  and  political 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  report  itself 
notes  "Hi  iman  rights  is  at  the  core  of 
American  foreign  policy."  In  the 
weeks  an<  I  months  ahead  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Ori  ntnizations.  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair  in  this  new-  Congress, 
will  rener  its  efforts  to  assure  that 
the  imp]  {mentation  of  our  foreign 
policy  fuly  reflects  the  statement  I 
have  quoi  ed.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
continue  to  seek  ways  to  strengthen 
the  ef fee  iveness  of  our  country's  for- 
eign pollc  f  in  the  human  rights  area. 
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subcommittee's   activities  wiU 
Jie  proud  record  of  achleve- 
1  ast  chairmen  of  the  subcom- 
Damts  Fascsll,  Doh  Fbabsr 
BomcBR.  as  well  as  the  many 
who  so  ably  have  served  on 
years  including  most  nota- 
Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
$Ute.  Ed  Derwlnskl.  Over  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hiunan 
International   Organiza- 
played  a  critical  role  both  in 
recognition  within  our  own 
of    the    centrallty    of 
lights  to  our  foreign  policy 
helping  more  broadly  to  ad- 
cause    of    human    rights 
globe.  I  am  proud  to  have 
opportunity  and  the  respon- 
bulld  on  this  remarkable 
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"PRESSURINO  ISRAEL  IS  DUMB; 
REAOAN  ENDANGERS  A  VITAL 
ALLIANCE  BY  TILTING 

TOWARD  THE  ARABS" 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

or  mw  jmsKT 
HI  THK  HO0SK  OP  RXPRUIirrATlVKS 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
m  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  Sunday  I  read  an  Insightful 
mipraisal  of  the  Reagan  admlnistra- 
Uon's  policy  toward  the  Middle  East 
and  its  handling  of  relations  with 
Israel  in  particular.  The  author  is 
Thomas  Dine,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee  (AIPAC).  Mr.  Dine's  article 
intelligently  discusses  the  administra- 
tions increasing  tilt  toward  the  Arab 
world  and  assesses  the  problems  the 
United  States  will  face  if  it  adopts  a 
policy  of  pressuring  Israel.  Mr.  Dine's 
words  are  especially  important  given 
the  recent  events  in  Israel  and  the 
region  and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues. 

PHXssumnro  Issazl  Is  Dumb 

MMtaUK  KHDAJiaSSS  A  VITAL  AIXIAKCX  BT 

nLTnra  towais  asabs 
(By  Thomia  A.  Dine) 

The  Reagmn  administration  bu  been  pur- 
suinc  a  policy  premiaed  cm  and  obseaMd 
■  with  coDfUct  with  IsraeL  Offldala  in  Wash- 
ington are  dreaming  that  they  can  impoae 
dramatic  changes  on  Israeli  policy  or  even 
force  a  new  government  on  IsraeL  This  fool- 
ish attitude  has  produced  grave  errors  In 
n.S.  policy. 

American  behavior  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  a  dangerous  erosion  of  Israell- 
Amertcan  relations.  The  administration 
places  all  the  blame  on  Israel,  but  much 
could  be  done  on  this  side  of  the  water  to 
salvage  the  moral  and  strategic  bonds  that 
are  Titally  Important  to  both  countries.  The 
tumbig  point  created  by  Israel's  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  Beirut  massacre  should 
be  exploited  to  begin  that  salvage  operation. 

High  Arab  officials  visiting  Washington 
have  been  treated  royally  among  them,  in 
the  past  several  weeks,  the  Kings  of  Moroc- 
co and  Jordan  and  the  President  of  Egypt. 
Saudi  princes  are  the  object  of  particular 
devotion  and  genuflection.  By  contrast,  vis- 
iting Israeli  officials  are  given  the  cold 
shoulder,  and  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  Is  not  even  allowed  to  ctane  for  his 
■eml-annual  beating. 

The  president's  own  opinion  of  Israel  U 
said  to  be  favorable.  I  believe  this.  Tet.  in 
two  years  in  office  he  has  not  taken  a  single 
major  initiative  which  would  reasonably  be 
described  as  helping  to  improve  the  rela- 
tionship. I  say  that  as  someone  who  initially 
welcomed  the  president's  Middle  East  Initia- 
tive of  last  summer. 

Althou^  the  administration  denies  that 
it  considers  massive  pressures  as  an  appro- 
priate way  to  deal  with  an  ally  like  Israel,  it 
has  In  fact  invoked  more  sanctions  over  a 
longer  time  period  than  any  preceding  ad- 
ministration. Including:  suspending  for  over 
a  year  now  the  agreement  on  strategic  coop- 
eration: refustaig  to  complete  the  sale  of  P- 

Ita  which  Its  own  specialists  have  confirmed 
are  necessary  to  offset  the  massive  QuanU- 

tles  of  anna  going  to  various  Arab  countries; 
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holding  up  approval  of  technoingy  transfers 
for  the  Lavl  aircraft;  and.  most  Importantly, 
■ending  and  then  leaking  to  the  press  men- 
acing notes  to  the  prime  minister  of  Israel 
Implying  that  the  entire  relationship  may 
be  in  question.  In  recent  days,  the  adminis- 
tration has  begun  hinting  darkly  that  still 
more  sanctions  lie  ahead. 

Some  in  the  administration  are  constantly 
advising  the  president  that,  if  only  he 
"cracked  down"  on  Israel,  the  core  problems 
of  the  Middle  East  could  be  solved.  This  is  a 
dangerous  IUusIoil  Israel  Is  a  powerful  and 
Independent  country.  As  the  world  knows.  It 
Is  quite  able  and  committed  to  defend  its 
vital  Interests,  and  it  is  simply  unreasllstic 
to  t'wf*"*  that  any  arrangements  can  be 
made  In  negotiations  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Arabs,  and  then  somehow 
Imposed  on  Israel. 

The  administration's  behavior  Is  convinc- 
ing an  Important  minority  in  Israel  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  reliable  ally.  Some  Is- 
raelis are  actually  saying  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  go  It  alone.  This  loss  of  confidence 
Is  destructive  to  the  long-term  Interests  of 
both  countries  and  It  could,  if  things  get 
worse,  force  Israel  to  consider  what  It  will 
do  if  It  is  completely  Isolated  while  the 
Arabs  continue  their  military  buildup. 

It  is  also  a  profound  mistake  to.  premise 
U.8.  policy  on  a  change  of  government  In 
IsraeL  Israel  Is  a  donocracy  in  which  the 
people  choose  their  own  government.  BCena- 
chem  Begin  Is  the  people's  choice  to  be 
prime  minister,  and  It  Is  time  to  stop  mock- 
ing snd  m^ugntng  him  and  to  begtai  accord- 
ing him  the  nmptcX  to  which  he  is  oitttled 
as  the  democratlcaUy  elected  leader  of  our 
only  permanent  Middle  Eastern  ally. 

Moreover.  Iwy  elonents  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's approach  are  unacceptalde.  not 
Just  to  the  Likud  government,  but  to  the 
great  majority  of  Israelis  of  all  parties. 

It's  t<wi>  for  the  administration  to  open  Its 
eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  Arab  world,  in- 
stead of  being  blinded  by  the  myth  of  "mod- 
eration." Syria  has  territorial  ambitions  In 
Lebanon  and  the  Administration  has  not 
produced  any  evidence  that  Damascus  in- 
tends to  leave.  tw«**«/»,  In  recent  days,  the 
Syrian  army  has  expanded  Its  presence.  Jor- 
dan's wing  has  not  even  agreed  to  sit  down 
with  Israel's  leadership  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ise of  Camp  David.  Yet.  according  to  news 
reports  fran  the  Arab  world,  the  adminis- 
tration has  promised  him  our  most  sophisti- 
cated weapozu7.  97  per  cent  of  JudM  and 
Samaria,  guarantees  of  a  settlement  freeze, 
political  control  of  East  Jerusalem,  and  (ac- 
cording to  American  press  accounts)  equip- 
ment for  a  secret  Jordanian  rapid  deploy- 
ment force. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  opposed  direct  Arab 
»AikM  with  IsraeL  Including  discouraging 
King  Hussein  to  come  to  the  peace  table,  as 
weU  as  pressuring  Lebanon  not  to  sign  real- 
istic agreements  with  IsraeL  Peace  In  the 
BClddle  Bast  requires  major  changes  In  the 
Arab  world,  and  American  Interest  la  not 
served  by  supplic^ing  the  Arabs  and  blam- 
ing the  Israelis. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially the  Reagan  administration,  to  lift  Its 
eyes  from  the  lesser  problems  of  the  Middle 
East,  many  of  which  have  little  real  conse- 
quence for  the  U.S..  and  to  return  to  the  es- 
sential strategic  realities  of  the  region 
which  affect  vital  American  InteresU. 

Israel's  air  force  and  navy  are  the  domi- 
nant forces  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  Israel  freely  offers  to  the  United  States 
many  forms  of  defense  cooperation  Indud- 
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ing  vital  air  and  naval  bases  which  are  cen- 
tral to  the  U.S.  national  security  Interest. 

Some  of  the  President's  advtoers  seem  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  main  objective  of  his 
policy,  ttiat  "the  paramount  American  In- 
terest In  the  Middle  East  Is  to  prevent  the 
region  from  f slllng  under  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union."  In  the  past  24  months. 
Israel  has  driven  two  Soviet  clients— the 
PLO  and  the  Syrians— out  of  a  major  Arab 
capital  and  saved  Lebaium  for  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  West;  relinquished  the  Sinai, 
helping  to  cement  the  b<»id  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Egypt;  offered  to  provide 
air  and  naval  facilities  to  the  U.S.  armed 
forces.  whUe  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab 
countries  have  declined  to  cooperate:  and 
delivered  a  major  blow  to  the  reputation  of 
Soviet  arms,  on  which  Moscow's  influence  In 
much  of  the  world  dep«ids.  Tet.  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  president's  advisors,  all  of  this 
Is  Insignificant  compared  to  the  urgent  need 
for  new  security  arrangementa  in  southern 
Lebanon. 

When  a  partnership  Is  strained,  it  is  not 
enough  for  one  side  to  eall  on  the  other  to 
make  all  the  changes.  Nor  is  it  constructive 
to  focus  obsessively  on  the  differences,  and 
to  Ignore  the  common  interests.  Much  can 
be  done  in  Washington,  now.  to  improve  a 
relationship  that  is  much  more  significant 
for  the  long-term  interesU  of  the  United 
SUtes  than  many  of  the  countries  being  so 
ardently  pursued  today.* 


STATES  STRONGLY  OPPOSED  TO 
RELAXING  CARBON  MONOX- 
IDE PUBLIC  HEALTH  STAND- 
ARD 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 


OrORSGOH 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  IS.  1983 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember, I  offered,  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted, an  amendment  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  fiscal  year 
1983  appropriations  bill  preventing 
the  agency  from  relaxing  the  public 
health  standard  for  carbon  monoxide 
(CO).  Carbon  monoxide  is  a  pollutant 
whose  adverse  impacts  on  the  elderly 
and  those  with  cardiovascular  diseases 
are  well  Icnown. 

Relaxation  of  the  standard  Is  a  com- 
plex issue,  and  is  made  all  the  more  so 
by  the  fact  that  the  EPA  chose  to 
focus  not  on  the  actual  amount  of  CO 
that  could  be  allowed  in  our  lungs,  but 
rather  on  the  allowable  exceedances— 
the  nimiber  of  times  per  year  the 
standard  could  be  violated  before  an 
lurban  area  would  be  deemed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  health  standard. 

I  offered  my  amendment  at  a  time 
when  I  sensed  that  EPA  was  close  to 
final  promulgation  of  a  standard  that 
would  be  based  on  five  allowable  viola- 
tions per  year  of  the  health  standard, 
rather  than  the  one  allowable  viola- 
tion under  present  law.  The  agency 
itself  acknowledged  that  the  standard 
under  consideration  represented  an  ef- 
fective relaxation  of  the  public  health 
standard  by  33  percent. 
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Moreover,  EPA  said  that  there  was 
widespread  support  among  State  lead- 
ers for  its  proposals. 

In  fact.  EPA  said  last  f aU  that  its 
proposed  multiple  exceedance  stand- 
ard was  urged  upon  the  agency  by  the 
States,  and  that  adoption  of  the  new 
standard  would  result  In  a  flexible 
policy,  allowing  States  to  comply  in  a 
more  cost-effective  manner. 

Upon  examining  the  public  record 
last  fall,  however.  I  discovered  that 
quite  a  few  States  were  opposed  to  the 
proposed  change. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  I  now  know  that  last 
fall's  information  only  told  half  the 
story.  As  a  recent  poll  of  State  air  pol- 
lution officials  indicates,  a  majority  of 
States— not  a  mere  handful— are  op- 
posed to  EPA's  proposed  relaxation  of 
the  (X)  standard. 

To  update  my  colleagues  on  this  ad- 
mittedly complex  issue.  I  insert's  brief 
article  describing  the  growing  senti- 
ment against  the  proposed  relaxation 
of  the  standard. 

[From  Inside  EPA.  Peb.  4. 1983] 

Stars,  EPA  Statt  Abouiho  AcAmsr 
Mtn.TIPLS  EZCBBDAKCX  <X>  Stahdahs 

Pressure  Is  mounting  both  within  EPA 
and  among  the  sUtes  for  the  agency  to  pro- 
mulgate a  carbon  monoxide  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standard  with  single  rather 
than  multiple  exceedances,  sources  saying 
the  option  of  promulgating  a  standard  of  0 
parts  per  million  with  one  exceedance  will 
be  formally  presented  to  Air  Chief  Kath- 
leen Bennett  In  the  near  futiue.  Beimett 
has  been  a  sUunch  supporter  of  a  multiple 
exceedance  standard,  most  likely  7  ppm 
with  5  expected  exceedances.  A  survey  being 
conduted  by  the  SUte  ft  Territorial  Air  Pol- 
lution Program  Administrators  shows  that 
states  overwhelmingly  favor  a  single  exceed- 
ance standard.  And  sources  say  agency  staff 
from  the  office  of  air  quaUty  planning  A 
standards.  Office  of  Policy  A  Resource 
Management  and  Office  of  Research  A  De- 
velopment are  advocating  adoption  of  a  9 
ppm/1  exceedance  standard. 

EPA  In  1980  proposed  setting  a  new  <X) 
standard  at  9  ppm/1  exceedance;  9  ppm/5 
exceedances  or  12  ppm/1  exceedance.  But 
last  jrear  the  agency  reportedly  favored 
adoption  of  a  multiple  exceedance  standard, 
probably  7  m>m/6  exceedances— a  standard 
which  an  EPA  analysis  said  was  equivalent 
to  9  ppm/1  exceedance. 

"There's  no  support  out  there  in  the 
sUtes"  for  a  multiple  exceedance  standard, 
said  one  EPA  source,  adding  that  sUte  sup- 
port of  the  standard -had  been  one  of  Ben- 
nett's argumenU  In  favor  of  multiple 
exceedances.  A  Stappa  analysis  says  a  single 
exceedance  standard  should  be  promulgated 
because  multiple  exceedances  make  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  sensitive  population  to  deter- 
mine when  air  quaUty  necessiUtee  that  spe- 
cial care  be  taken.  Further,  the  analysis  says 
a  multiple  exceedaiuie  standard  will  not  pro- 
vide equal  protection  because  of  meteorolog- 
ical variations  from  site  to  site.* 
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THE  BEST  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

ormwTosK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESBMTATIvn 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  £^jeaker.  Dan 
Winegar.  associate  editor  of  the  Bata- 
via  Daily  News  in  my  home  area  of 
western  New  York,  recently  retired 
after  45  V^  years  with  that  newspaper. 
He  has  been  a  special  commimity 
treasure  of  Information  and  guidance 
for  many  years  as  reporter,  editor,  and 
daily  columnist,  writing  on  topics  from 
local  to  international,  from  schoolboys 
to  world  leaders.  We  have  all  benefited 
from  reading  Dan  Winegar's  special 
blend  of  good  sense,  consideration, 
wisdom,  and  wit. 

Like  many  newspaper  editors  in  our 
smaller  cities,  Dan  actively  participat- 
ed in  the  (»mmunlty  as  well  as  wrote 
about  it.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
Sertoma  International  service  club, 
was  a  literacy  volxmteer.  joined  in  es- 
tablishing the  local  Genesee  Commu- 
nity College.  His  assistance  to  hun- 
dreds of  local  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals over  the  years  was  always  of- 
fered quietly  and  with  good  will.  His 
many  friends  will  continue  to  t>enefit 
from  a  viewpoint  both  wise  and  kind, 
reflecting  the  best  of  American  Joiur- 
nallsm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dan  Winegar  reflected 
on  his  long  career  in  a  column  last  fall 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pub- 
lish his  column  in  the  Conghsssiohal 
Rbcoro.  along  with  a  report  of  his 
recent  retirement. 
[From  BaUvIa  Dally  News.  Oct.  7. 19821 
Tms  Is  A  MnxsTomt  Day 
(By  Dan  Winegar) 
What  reporters  are  inclined  to  call  a  mile- 
stone arrives  today.  This  Is  It. 

I\)rty-flve  years  ago  a  young  man  by  the 
same  name  as  the  author  of  this  coltmm 
dashed  up  three  flights  In  The  DaUy  News 
building  on  Jackson  Street  to  go  to  work. 

He  was  given  the  oldest  Royal  typewriter 
at  a  somewhat  rickety  Uble  beneath  a 
green-shaded  light  bulb.  He  has  been  paid 
for  every  single  day  without  exception  since 
Oct.  7. 1937. 

A  few  days  earlier.  Jerry  Brown,  then  run- 
ning the  editorial  office,  set  $12  as  the 
weekly  wage  lor  a  six-day  week  and  said 
maybe  he  could  work  a  month  or  so  because 
the  managing  editor  had  been  stricken  but 
was  expected  back.  Everyone  had  moved  lib 
a  notch,  leaving  a  vacancy  at  the  bottom. 
Needless  to  say.  the  executive  was  never 
able  to  return. 

Tot  credentials,  the  19-year-old  had  been 
a  BaUvia  High  School  reporter  when  the 
person  in  that  Job  typed  out  something 
every  day  in  a  typing  room,  raced  to  Jaxdt- 
Bon  Street  with  it  and  waited  to  see  it  in 
print.  For  covering  basketball  games  and 
other  evening  evento,  he  had  rented  a  type- 
writer from  Sleght's  for  (2  a  month.  He  had 
to  write  two  columns  of  material  at  5  cenU 
an  Inch  to  pay  the  rental. 
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All  that  lra>  approximktely  11,000  work- 
Ini  days  •«  >.  Por  the  fint  25  yean,  he  was  a 
reporter.  '  hat  included  what  would  be 
called  on-tl  e-Job  trataing  received  from  the 
late  BCr.  Srown.  the  late  Edmund  R. 
Gamble.  L «  F.  Decker,  now  retired,  and 
John  H.  Co  inor,  the  editor. 
Now  coniderably  older  and  wiser,  that 
attending  a  funeral  almost  three 
when  a  woman  asked  if  he  re- 
tier.  Of  course,  she  was  Involved 
first  little  pieces  he  wrote, 
be  a  grandmother  now,  but  at 
was  maybe  nine  or  ten  and 
>peration  on  her  knee  when  her 
vanished.  A  little  plea  in  the  News  lo- 
and  made  her  happy.  Funny 
ct^tlnue  in  the  news. 

ere  precious  in  those  days  and 

inly  on  exceptional   stories.   In 

ofteni  imes  the  authors  were  concealed 
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[From  the  BaUvia  Dally  News.  Jan.  22. 
1983] 

Thi  Nbws  Associati  Sdrob  Rimn  Ama 
45VkTl*lB 

(By  BCarilyn  Ptalzer) 
Associate  Editor  Daniel  V.  Winegar  of  104 
Richmond  Ave.  cleared  his  desk  at  The 
Dally  News  Friday  and  headed  for  a  more 
obscure  office  at  his  home. 

It  was  one  more  change  in  a  45K-year 
career  that  has  seen  many  changes. 

Mr.  Winegar  started  work  at  the  newspa- 
per Oct.  7.  1937.  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
former  Jackson  Street  headquarters. 

A  former  BaUvia  High  School  news  and 
sports  reporter,  he  showed  up  in  his  high 
school  graduation  (and  only)  suit. 

The  salary  was  $12  per  month  and  he  ex- 
pected to  be  on  the  payroll  for  only  one 
month,  during  the  illness  of  a  regular  staff 
member. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  staff,  he 
didn't  have  any  important  assignments.  He 
was  learning  under  Jerry  F.  Brown,  dty 
editor,  and  later  managing  editor. 

There  were  no  sppcified  hours,  he  re- 
called. The  40-hour  week  was  close,  but  had 
not  arrived.  He  sat  at  a  table.  "No  desks  for 
beginners  who  might  not  stay."  he  noted, 
and  he  earned  his  first  by-line  Oct  23, 
about  three  weeks  after  he  started  his  Job. 
The  story  was  about  Charlie  Magill.  who 
lived  on  Vine  Street  and  was  suffering  from 
some  ailment  that  left  him  bedridden, 
unable  to  move. 

In  those  days.  The  Daily  News  received 
the  bulk  of  its  Associated  Press  news  in 
thick  envelopes  on  the  Blue  Bus  which  ar- 
rived from  Buffalo  about  9:45  ajn.  each  day. 
New  leads  were  telephoned  to  the  office.  "It 
didnt  take  long  to  learn  to  spell  Addis 
Ababa  or  such  foreign  names."  Mr.  Winegar 
s&id. 

New  reporters  got  their  feet  on  the 
ground  covering  such  things  as  Farm 
Bureau,  4-H.  offices  on  State  Street,  writing 
intelligent  articles  about  giant  tomatoes. 
taUest  hollyhocks,  lost  dogs  or  cats  and 
pieces  like  that 

One  of  Mr.  Winegar's  first  duties  was  to 
call  Redmond  Brothers  Mariiet  on  State 
Street,  the  city's  biggest  and  get  the  daily 
quoUtion  on  what  they  paid  for  eggs  since 
farm  wives  brought  them  in.  "Prices  were 
like  20  cents  cash  and  22  cents  in  trade. 
That  is  a  dozen."  he  remembered. 

He  graduated  to  dty  court  and  police 
headquarters,  and  became  the  first  Dally 
News  columnist  when  he  began  writing  a 
twice-weekly  sports  column  after  the  stadl- 
'um  and  lighU  were  instaUed  at  Woodward 
Field  following  World  War  n. 

He  began  his  popular  editorial  page 
column  in  1961.  succeeding  Mr.  Brown,  who 
wrote  the  first  editorial  page  column  in  the 
early  1950b.  Mr.  Winegar  will  continue  writ- 
ing that  column  at  his  home. 

In  1975.  Mr.  Winegar  was  named  associate 
editor  of  The  DaUy  News  and  added  supervi- 
sion of  news  correspondents  to  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

Reflecting  on  his  next  step,  he  conunent- 
ed,  "This  isn't  retirement,  simply  an  ex- 
tended vacation.  Chronological  age  Is  one 
thhig  I  can't  comprehend  anyway.  Most 
people  don't  bother  with  it 

"For  years  I  have  said  that  ours  la  a  pecu- 
liar way  to  make  a  living.  Because  we  fight 
deadlines,  time  passes  swiftly.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  anyone  'killing  time'  in 
Jounumsm. 

"Nothing  else  is  like  it  because  we  are  de- 
pendent on  events  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  must  make  Judgements  and  deci- 
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slons  without  benefit  of  debate  and  get  out 
a  different  product  every  day. 

"Through  the  years.  I  have  met  hundreds 
of  fine  people,  eapedally  those  with  whom  I 
have  worked.  They  are  great"  Mr.  Winegar 
remarked. 

"Besides  the  dally  strife  and  occasional 
fun  that  goes  into  our  work,  what  makes  it 
all  worthwhile  are  the  local  boy  makes  good, 
and  all  the  other  good  news  we  print  that 
never  quite  makes  the  Impact  of  the  other 
kind. 

"An  understanding  wife,  Marda,  and  four 
daughter.  Susan.  Laur^  Roxanne  and 
Maida  E.  are  five  good  reasons  for  sticking 
with  what  you  love,  come  whatever."  he  de- 
clared.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  SERVICE: 
JOHN  L.  WATTS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OFCALOrOUnA 
Uf  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPKnnTATIVXS 

Tuaday,  February  IS,  1983 

•  Mi.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  John  L.  Watts,  the  immediate 
past  executive  secretary  of  the  Bay 
EMstrlct  Council  of  Carpenters.  Mr. 
Watts  is  retiring  from  this  post  In 
which  he  has  served  with  dedication, 
skill,  and  wisdom  for  the  past  12  years. 
It  gives  me  great  pleastu%  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  record  of 
achievement  of  my  friend  and  constit- 
uent John  L.  Watts. 

John  graduated  from  Burllngame 
High  School  where  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body,  captain  of 
the  footlMdl  team,  and  was  an  honor 
student.  He  received  an  athletic  schol- 
arship to  Oregon  State  University, 
graduating,  with  honors  In  1936  with  a 
degree  In  business  administration.  He 
played  on  the  Oregon  State  University 
football  team,  was  a  member  of  the 
ROTC,  and  was  on  the  dean's  honor 
roll. 

In  1941  when  the  United  States  went 
to  war,  John  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  BAarine  Corps,  although  he  held  a 
reserve  commission  in  the  Army  as  a 
second  lieutenant.  He  served  under 
General  Patton  while  being  trained  in 
tank  warfare.  When  he  rettimed 
home,  he  was  a  highly  decorated 
major. 

He  Joined  Carpenters  Local  Union 
No.  162.  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  and  from 
1946  to  1953  he  worked  as  a  carpenter, 
foreman,  and  superintendent  for  con- 
struction comtMnles  on  the  peninsula. 

He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in 
1953,  and  served  his  coimtry  training 
marines  In  the  technology  of  tank  war- 
fare. In  1958.  once  again  a  civilian,  he 
was  selected  to  be  the  second  city 
manager  of  the  city  of  Belmont.  He 
held  this  post  until  1964. 

For  the  past  18  years  he  has  devoted 
his  professional  life  to  serving  the  Car- 
penters' Union  in  many  different  lead- 
ership capacities  including  the  highest 
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post  of  executive  secretary  of  the  Bay 
District  Council. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  in  recognition  of 
the  contribution  made  by  John  L. 
Watts  to  his  Nation  in  time  of  need,  to 
his  city,  and  to  his  profession.  In  hon- 
oring John,  we  honor  all  citizens  who 
make  their  living  In  the  esteemed  tra- 
dition of  the  carpenter's  trade.  John  L. 
Watts  represents  our  citizenry  at  its 
very  best.  We  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  achievement,  and  many  more 
challenges  to  be  met  as  successfully  as 
he  has  met  those  of  the  past.# 
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REAGAN'S  WORLD  VERSUS  THE 
REAL  ONE 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  INmATTVE 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OP  FLORIDA 
nr  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
of  1982  the  entire  Florida  congression- 
al delegation  resolved  to  support  the 
local  efforts  to  establish  and  support 
private  sector  initiative  programs. 

The  activities  of  the  private  sector 
initiative  programs  will  be  many.  They 
will  help  encourage  the  private  sector 
in  each  congressional  district  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  solving  community 
problems. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  initia- 
tive will  be  to  identify  the  leadership 
of  each  district's  constituency  from 
business,  labor,  religious  groups,  chari- 
table organizations,  nonprofit  service 
delivery  groups,  educational  institu- 
tions, youth  organizations,  ethnic 
groups,  government  officials,  and  the 
media  and  encourage  their  participa- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  public  and 
private  partnershli>s  in  each  district. 

These  groups  will  be  charged  to  en- 
courage programs  which  stimulate  the 
use  of  volunteers  to  address  commiml- 
ty  needs  in  each  district,  a  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  their  work. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the 
effort  to  support  the  task  forces  of  the 
President  and  the  Governor  of  Flori- 
da, and  of  the  efforts  of  our  local  citi- 
zens to  promote  the  Joint  activities  of 
government,  business,  and  philan- 
thropic organizations. 

I  think  that  these  private  sector  ini- 
tiative programs  will  be  successful,  and 
helpful  to  our  Nation.  If  our  country 
had  embarked  on  such  a  creative  pro- 
gram as  this  years  ago.  perhaps  we 
would  not  be  facing  many  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  we  now  seem  to  have. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
salute  the  efforts  of  private  sector  Ini- 
tiative program  in  the  congressional 
district  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing. District  14  of  Florida,  Local  lead- 
ers have  already  begun  to  put  together 
a  successful  and  creative  program,  and 
they  should  have  our  full  and  active 
support  as  they  carry  on  their  good 
work.* 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OFCALIFOUnA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiieiday,  February  IS.  1983 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  an  excellent 
article  that  was  published  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post.  I  hope  that  all  the 
Members  wlU  take  a  minute  to  look  it 
over,  and  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  send 
It  to  Jim  Baker,  Ed  Meese  or  liftlke 
Deaver.  Perhaps  one  of  them  will 
show  it  to  the  President. 

Under  the  headline,  "Reagan's 
World  Versus  the  Real  One."  the  arti- 
cle includes  a  polnt-by-polnt  analysis 
of  President  Reagan's  weekly  radio  ad- 
dress of  2  weeks  ago. 

In  no  fewer  than  13  places  in  this 
short,  5-mlnute  speech,  the  President 
substituted  the  make  believe  of  Holly- 
wood for  the  reality  of  the  Nation.  In- 
stead of  proposing  economic  policies 
that  wlU  work,  he  once  again  blamed 
the  bad  news  on  previous  administra- 
tions, while  taking  full  credit  for  what 
little  good  news  there  Is. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  is  when 
the  President  said  he  Inherited  the 
current  recession. 

"There  you  go  again,  Mr.  President." 

Every  reputable  economist  in  the 
Nation,  including  the  President's  own 
chief  economic  adviser,  will  tell  you 
that  the  recession  did  not  begin  imtll 
July  of  1981.  This  is  Just  one  of  13  ex- 
amples in  the  speech  where  the  Presi- 
dent twisted  the  facts  to  support  his 
claim  that  Reaganomlcs  Is  working. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  contin- 
ues to  paint  a  false  picture  of  reality 
that  makes  it  clear  he  is  still  out  of 
touch  with  the  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  article  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record 


[From  the  Washington  Post  Feb.  18. 19831 

RXAOAK'S  WOKLD  VXRSTTS  THK  RXAL  OHX 

(Last  weekend  In  his  regular  radio  address 
President  Reagan  offered  a  defense  of 
Reaganomlcs  that  skipped  over  some  rele- 
vant information.  Below  is  the  text  of  that 
speech:  on  the  right  Washington  Post  eco- 
nomics reporter  John  M.  Berry  fills  in  sMne 
of  the  detail  the  president  did  not  include. 
Numbers  In  parenthesis  in  text  refer  to 
points  made.) 

My  feUow  Americans.  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  a  word.  It's  a  word  we've  all  been 
hearing  a  lot  lately.  The  word  Is  "Reaga- 
nomlcs." Somewhere  along  the  line  our  eco- 
nomic program  got  tagged  with  that  labeL 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  isn't  a  name  I  would 
have  chosen.  It  sounds  like  a  fad  diet  or  an 
aerobic  exercise.  But  we  seem  to  be  stuck 
with  it.  With  every  anchorman  on  the 
evening  news,  a  goodly  share  of  political 
pundits,  and  more  than  a  few  politicos  using 
it,  it  has  a  good  chance  of  becoming  stand- 
ard Americana. 

There  wouldn't  be  anything  wrong  with 
that  except  that  it's  used  as  a  term  for 
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something  that's  supposed  to  have  failed. 
(1)  So  if  you  don't  mind.  I'm  asking  for 
equal  time— well,  at  least  for  i^wut  the  next 
five  minutes. 

We  are.  and  have  been  for  some  time,  in  a 
recession.  Unemployment  was  running  at 
10.8  percent  as  the  year  ended.  But  we 
learned  yesterday  the  welcome  news  that  it 
dropped  to  10.4  in  January.  And  if  you  in- 
clude our  men  and  women  in  the  military  as 
part  of  the  worii  force,  which  makes  sense, 
it's  down  to  10.2  percent 

Still,  only  about  two-thirds  of  our  indus- 
trial capacity  is  being  used.  Oiu-  government 
is  facing  large  deficits  and  interest  rates  are 
still  too  high.  And  we're  told  aU  of  this  is 
the  resiilt  of  an  economic  program  put  taito 
place  by  our  administration  and  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  called  Reaganomlcs. 

I  know  some  will  say  I'm  being  defensive, 
but  I'll  risk  that  because  in  the  weeks 
ahead  decisions  are  going  to  be  made  here 
Ln  Washington  that  wiU  have  a  bearing  on 
whether  unemployment  continues  to  go 
down  and  the  economy  continues  to  turn 
up.  Tou  will  help  {determine  some  of  these 
decisions  because  public  opinion  does  influ- 
ence government  Therefore,  you  must  have 
a  clear  fix  on  the  facts,  the  economic  reali- 
ties. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "If  the  people 
know  the  truth,  they'll  never  make  a  mis- 
take." 

So  let's  start  with  some  dates.  Back  In 
1979  inflation  was  rising,  unemployment 
was  increasing,  and  by  1980  we  were  in  a  re- 
ce8sion.(2)  Unemployment  had  reached  such 
a  point  in  the  last  haU  of  1980  that  I  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  depression.(3)  I  was  criti- 
cized for  that  by  technical-minded  people 
who  said  it  was  only  a  recession.  But  you'll 
have  to  forgive  me.  I  was  rsmpaigning  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  where  the  unemployment  rate 
was  already  20  percent  in  Detroit  if  was  18 
percent  and  across  the  line  In  Ohio,  steel 
muu  were  cl08lng.(4)  In  an  Indiana  dty.  un- 
employment was  23  percent  Inflation  was 
in  double  digits  for  1979  and  '80  and  reached 
14  percent  during  the  1980  campalgn.(6)  In- 
terest rates  went  to  21.5  percent,  and  the 
housing  Industry  was  at  a  standstiU.(6) 

Our  administration  opened  up  shop  on 
Jan.  20,  1981.  The  prime  Interest  was  still 
above  20  percent  inflaUon  was  12.4  percent 
and  unemployment  was  7.3  percent.  The 
1981  budget  had  already  been  put  in  place 
by  the  previous  administration  and  began 
on  Oct.  I.  1980.  Now,  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  about  that  budget;  it  wasn't  ours, 
although  we  did  manage  to  squeeze  out  a 
few  billion  dollars  through  some  manage- 
ment changes. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  we  were  en- 
gaged In  a  struggle  to  get  our  budget  pro- 
posals for  1982  adopted  and  the  other  part 
of  our  economic  recovery  program,  tax  cuts 
for  all  Americans  to  help  stimulate  the 
economy.(7)  ^  ^,  w 

All  the  time,  interest  rates  stayed  high, 
unemployment  kept  increasing  and  by  July 
the  bottom  had  fallen  out.(8) 

About  this  same  time,  our  economic  pro- 
gram, most  of  it  was  passed,  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  growth  of  spending  and  a  25 
percent  cut  in  income  tax  rates  to  be  phased 
in  over  a  three-year  period.  But  none  of  this 
went  into  effect  untU  Oct.  1.  1981.  The  first 
portion  of  the  tax  cut  was  only  5  percent. 
Another  10  percent  would  take  place  in  July 
of  1982.  Reaganomics,  as  they  would  have  it 
started  only  18  months  ago.(9)  There  was 
another  10  percent  cut  in  the  income  tax 
scheduled  for  this  coming  July. 
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has   happened   in   those   16 
ieaganomlcs?  Well,  with  the 
^federal  Reserve  Board,  inflation 
to  only  3.9  percent  for  all  of 
it's  been  in  10  years.  Inter- 
sbout  half  what  they  were.(10) 
that  is  a  40  percoit  increase  in 
automobile  sales  are  up,  as 
sales.   Factory  orders  have 
One  timber  company  I 
a  year  ago  today  was  com- 
down.  Is  now  on  two  shifts  a 
a  week.  Real  wages  arc  up  for 
in  three  years.(ll)  And  the 
savings  is  up,  meaning  more 
i|ivestment.(13)  And,  as  I've  al- 
the  lagging  indicator,"  as 
unemployment.  Just  took  its  first 
10.4.  A  survey  of  business  es- 
shows    somewhere    around 
people  working.  We  have  a 
i;  but  that's  a  start  at  last. 
I  een  In  the  flesh  some  of  these 
quoted.  A  few  days  ago.  I  vis- 
T  plant  in  Penton.  Ifo.,  where 
are  being  called  back  to  a 
plant.  Another  plant  will 
an  additional  IJMW  workers 
In  nearby  Haaelwood,  the 
adding  another  entire  shift 
Motors  has  announced  It  plans 
nore  than  21,000  of  the  indefi- 
>ver  the  next  few  months.  For 
the  last  nine  months,  the  lead- 
indicators  have  been  up. 
ahead  there'll  be  debates  as 
we  should  follow.  The  choice 
Offered  is  to  turn  away  from  our 
program  and  go  back  to 
done  before.dS)  May  I  p<^t 
good  things  I've  mentioned 
imtil    after    our    program. 
If  you  will,  was  put  in  place, 
everything  had  been  a  mess 
or  more.  I  wonder  if  they'll 
name  when  they've  found  out 
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n  raganomlrs  failed?  Judgments 

4<mlnstratlon  forecast  in  Febru- 

Reaganomics  would  raise  the 

product  to  $1,560  billion 

1973  dollars),  cut  the  unem- 

to  7  percent  by  the  fourth 

and  reduce  Inflation  to  a  7.2 

during  1983.  Economic  growth 

spending  cuts  would  balance 

1984. 

real  ONP,  the  nation's  total 

and  services,  turned  out  to 

or  5.4  percent  less  than 

the  end  of  1982  real  ONP  was 

X4  percent  lower  than  when 

took  office. 

in  the  fourth  quarter  was 

3.7  percentage  points  higher 

and  about  3  points  higher 

,  1981. 

Lfter  the  long  recession,  infla- 

substantlaDy  more  than 

Consumer  prices  rose  only  3.9 

year  instead  of  the  7.2  percent 


$1 ,476. 


balanced  budget  for  1984 

lUely  to  be  $200  billion  in  the 

times    bigger    than    any    pre- 


N4tk»al  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
dates  the  peaks  and  troughs 
Tdea  in  the  United  States,  has 
hat  the  1980  recession  began  in 
ended  in  July  of  that  year.  The 
time  headed  by  Martin  Feld- 
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stein,  now  chairman  of  Reagan's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  (CEA),  later  said  the  en- 
suing recovery  continued  tmtil  July  1981, 
when  a  separate  and  distinct  recession 
began. 

(3)  Economist  Alan  Oreenspan,  CEA 
chalnnan  in  the  Ford  administration  and  an 
occasional  adviser  to  Reagan,  was  traveling 
with  Reagan  at  the  time  he  made  his  re- 
marks in  Columbus.  Ohio.  Oreenspan  dis- 
cussed the  differences  of  magnitude  be- 
tween depressions  and  receolons  and  said 
the  1980  episode  was  clearly  one  of  the 
Utter. 

(4)  In  December,  1982,  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  Detroit  m^ropoUtan  area  was 
still  17.7  percent  In  nint  it  was  33  percent 

(5)  Inflaticm  reached  a  peak  in  1979,  when 
consumer  prices  rose  ISJ  percent.  In  1980 
the  figure  was  13.4  percent  and  in  1981.  8.9 
percent  Much  of  that  slowdown  was  the 
result  of  a  sharp  drop  In  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  volatOe  food  and  energy  prices. 

(6)  In  January  1981.  the  prime  lending 
rate  at  commercial  banks  peaked  at  21.5  per- 
cent But  blue  chip  corporations  were  still 
issuing  long-term  bonds  at  rates  less  than  13 
percent  and  new  home  mortgage  rates  were 
only  sUghtly  higher. 

Housing  was  not  standing  still,  however. 
New  housing  starts  the  month  Reagan  took 
office  were  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.6 
million  units,  and  had  been  moving  up.  In 
December.  1983.  housing  starts  were  at  a 
rate  of  1.2  million. 

(7)  The  president's  "Program  for  Econom- 
ic Recovery"  consisted  of  four  parts,  not 
Just  two.  Along  with  spending  and  tax  cuts, 
it  also  called  for  "prudent  relief  of  federal 
regulatory  burdens"  and  a  steady  reduction 
in  the  growth  of  money  and  credit  "from 
the  1980  levels  to  one-half  those  levels  by 
1986."  Most  economists  now  agree  that  this 
tight  money  policy  was  the  single  most  in- 
fluential factor  affecting  economic  activity 
in  the  last  two  years. 

(8)  During  the  first  half  of  1981.  interest 
rates  did  stay  high  but  unemployment  did 
not  increase.  Rather,  the  unemployment 
rate  stayed  between  7.5  percent  and  7.2  per- 
cent until  September,  when  the  slide  into 
recession  began  in  earnest. 

(9)  Only  the  personal  Income  tax  cuts 
began  then.  The  large  business  tax  cuts 
were  retroactive  to  January  1981.  and  some 
regulatory  reform  had  begun.  More  impor- 
tant with  the  administration's  backing,  the 
Federal  Reserve  had  throughout  the  year 
been  slowing  growth  of  the  money  supply— 
the  major  reason  why  interest  rates  re- 
mained so  high  and  that  the  economy 
plunged  into  a  recession. 

Some  administration  officials  say  the  Fed 
was  re^wnslble  for  the  recession  because  it 
did  a  poor  Job  of  managing  the  money 
supply.  Other  economists,  including  CEA 
Chairman  Feldstetn,  believe  that  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  reduce  Inflation  using  mone- 
tary policy  inevitably  would  have  produced 
a  recession. 

(10)  Long-term  Interest  rates  are  more  im- 
portant economically  than  short-term  rates 
because  they  have  a  much  greater  impact 
on  Investment  decisions.  WhOe  the  prime 
rate  Is  now  11  percent  compared  to  about 
19  percent  in  October  1981,  those  blue  chip 
corporate  bond  rates  are  still  at  12  percent, 
down  only  about  3.5  percentage  points  since 
that  time. 

(11)  Average  hourly  earnings  for  produc- 
tion and  non-supervisory  workers  rose  0.8 
percent  in  1983  after  adjustment  for  the  in- 
crease in  consumer  prices.  They  had  fallen 
3.1  percent  4  percent  and  1  percent  in  1979, 
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1980  and  1981,  reapeeUvely.  On  the  other 
hand,  gross  we^Iy  earnings— which  are  also 
affected  by  the,BHmber  of  hours  worked— 
fell  1.3  percent  last  year  after  adjustment 
for  inflation. 

(13)  Personal  saving  was  6.4  percent  of  dis- 
posable personal  income  in  1981  and  6.5  per- 
ooat  in  1983.  That  compares  with  5.9  per- 
cent In  1979  and  5.8  percent  In  1980. 

However,  the  higher  saving  rate  did  not 
necessarily  mean  more  funds  were  available 
for  capital  investment  Penooal  saving  did 
grow  the  $141.1  billion  last  year,  up  from 
$96.7  billion  in  1979.  But  measured  compa- 
rably, the  federal  budget  deficit  grew 
twenty  times  faster— from  $16.1  billion  in 
1979  to  $147.9  billion  in  1983.  Thus,  In  1979 
the  private  sector  could  draw  on  the  bulk  of 
personal  saving— as  well  as  corporate 
savtaig— to  finance  business  investment  and 
housing  construction.  In  1983.  financing  the 
budget  defldt  absorbed  all  personal  saving 
and  then  some. 

(13)  Reagan  himself  has  made  major 
nuxUflcatlons  in  Reaganomics.  Pressed  by 
C:k>ngress  last  year,  he  agreed  to  and  later 
lobbied  hard  for  a  tax  bill  that  took  Ymtlt  a 
portion  of  the  business  cuts  passed  a  year 
earlier.  In  addition,  he  has  Just  proposed  ad- 
vancing scheduled  Social  Security  tax  in- 
creases and  a  set  of  "contlngeiKy"  taxes  for 
1985  if  the  deficit  remains  as  large  as  ex- 
pected and  other  conditions  are  met.  By 
1988.  by  administration  calculations,  the 
total  federal  tax  burden  would  be  equal  to 
21.6  percent  of  ONP  only  a  shade  lower 
than  the  21.9  percent  level  of  1981. 

Reagan's  latest  spending  plans  would 
leave  federal  outlays  at  23.2  percent  of  ONP 
in  1988.  compared  to  22.4  percent  in  1980 
and  23.9  percent  in  1981. 

The  administration  has  also  modified  its 
goals  for  controlling  growth  of  the  money 
supply,  and  now  recommends  that  the  Fed 
pursue  a  less  restrictive  policy  than  it  ini- 
tially sought* 


H.R.  1324— SCIENCE  AND  MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHER  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  remi STLVAHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATITBS 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
plaud this  administration  for  its  will- 
ingness to  recognize  the  (niti<»l  prob- 
lem of  science  and  mathematics  educa- 
tion that  this  Nation  is  currently 
facing.  In  light  of  the  large  budget 
deficits  that  we  are  anticipating  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  that  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  propose  a  new  educa- 
tion program  to  deal  with  the  shortage 
of  trained  personnel  in  this  area.  That 
is  why  I  am  Joining  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  HJl.  1324. 

As  outlined  by  the  administration, 
the  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  increase 
the  competence  of  American  second- 
ary students  in  science  and  mathemat- 
ics by  narrowing  the  gap  between  the 
current  supply  of  qiudified  secondary 
schoolteachers  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics and  the  current  need  for  such 


teachers.  The  bill  would  authorize  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  block  grant  as- 
sistance to  States  for  scholarships  to 
be  awarded  to  individualB  who  can 
become  qualified,  within  1  year,  to 
teach  science  or  mathematics  at  the 
secondary  level,  in  grades  9  through 

12.  ^ 

As  numerous  witnesses  and  reports 
have  indicated,  for  the  10-year  period 
1971-80  there  was  a  64-percent  decline 
in  the  average  number  of  science 
teachers  trained  annually  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools.  The  comparable 
figure  for  mathematics  teachers  is  78 
percent.  Despite  declining  student  en- 
rollments. States  continue  to  report 
shortages  of  math  and  science  teach- 
ers. In  addition,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  about  10,000  individuals 
ctirrently  teaching  math  and  science 
courses  in  secondary  schools  who  are 
not  fully  qualified  to  do  so. 

However.  I  do  have  several  concerns 
which  I  feel  this  proposal  does  not 
adequately  address.  The  administra- 
tion's bUl  addresses  only  secondary 
schools  and  teachers  of  secondary 
school  mathematics  and  science.  While 
the  $50  million  will  be  highly  targeted 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  secondary 
schoolteachers,  the  problems  of  ele- 
mentary- schoolteachers  remain  imre- 
solved.  There  is  no  question  that  any 
proposal  which  plans  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  an  effective  way  must  in- 
clude elementary  schoolteachers. 

Another  problem  with  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  is  its  faUure  to  provide 
for  congressional  review  and  disap- 
proval authority  over  the  Department 
of  Education's  regulations  that  would 
be  used  to  admbiister  this  law.  Such 
an  omission  is  not  acceptable  to  Con- 
gress and  I  would  never  recommend 
that  any  legislation  be  reported  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
unless  it  contained  this  vital  provision. 
Althotigh  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
bill  goes  far  enough.  I  know  it  is  a 
major  contribution  toward  finding  an 
appropriate  solution  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  highly  qualified  math  and 
science  teachers.^ 
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UJS.  Constitution— giving  women  the 
right  to  vote.  However,  despite  her 
tireless  efforts  in  the  women's  move- 
ment, much  work  still  needs  to  be 
done.  Today,  we  who  believe  in  the 
cause  of  equal  rights  for  women  must 
carry  on  her  wort  As  a  cosponsor  on 
the  equal  rights  amendment  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  vigorously  for  its  pas- 
sage throu^  Congress.  We  must  con- 
tinue her  work  in  the  face  of  adversi- 
ty- 
On  this  day  let  us  best  honor  Susan 

B.  Anthony  by  reaffirming  our  com- 
mitmoit  to  the  causes  of  social  justice 
and  equal  rights  for  all.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  SAM 
BLAKELEY  HALL.  SR. 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 


OP 


m  THE  BOUSE  or  HEPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS.  1983 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

opmwnasKT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  IS,  1983 
•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day  we  pay  tribute  to  Stisan  B. 
Anthony  who  devoted  her  life  to  the 
battle  for  equal  Justice  and  equal 
rights  for  women.  Throughout  her 
career  Ms.  Anthony  encountered  vio- 
lent opposition  and  resistance  to  her 
cause,  but  she  was  always  sustained  by 
her  faith  in  the  moral  righteousness  of 
her  work. 

Her  noble  efforts  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  19th  amendment  to  the 


•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Blr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to  Judge 
Sam  Blakeley  Hall.  Sr..  who  died  Octo- 
ber 16. 1982.  in  Marshall.  Tex. 

At  age  94.  Judge  Sam  Hall,  father  of 
our  dear  friend  and  colleague,  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.,  was  Texas'  oldest  retired 
Judge.  He  was  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant who  touched  the  lives  of  all  those 
who  knew  and  respected  him. 

Judge  Hall  was  bom  September  12. 
1888.  near  Hallsville.  Tex.  Receiving 
his  education  in  HallsvUle  public 
schools  and  the  University  of  Texas. 
Judge  Hall  began  practicing  law  in 
May  of  1914.  ^ 

The  first  year  of  Judge  HaU's  20 
years  as  71st  district  Judge  was  in  1948. 
He  served  as  district  judge  until  his  re- 
tirement on  January  1. 1969. 

In  later  years  Judge  Hall  was  associ- 
ated with  the  law  firm  of  Smith.  Hall 
ic  Huffman.  Judge  Hall  was  always  a 
leader  in  the  community.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  Harrison  County  Bar 
Association,  a  SO-year  member  of 
Texas  State  Bar  Association.  He  was  a 
50-year  member  of  James  F.  Taylor 
Masonic  Lodge  of  HallsvUle,  a  32d 
degree  Mason  and  a  member  of  Mar- 
shall Shrine  Club.  He  was  an  elder  for 
over  50  years  at  Eastern  HiUs  Church 
of  Christ,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
and  most  of  all— a  husband  and  mate 
to  Valerie  for  59  years— the  father  of 
three  children.  Congressman  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr..  Kathleen  HaU  McLendon, 
and  a  son,  William  Sidney  Hall,  who 
died  a  young  boy.  He  also  has  five 
grandchildren;  Bedor  Hall  Palmer. 
Amanda  Hall  Wyun.  Melanie  McLen- 
don Dowell.  Sandra  Hall,  and  Susan 
McLendon:  two  great-grandchildren. 
Chase  and  Rebecca  Palmer. 

This  great  man  will  live  on  through 
those  who  bear  his  name,  who  learned 
the  lessons  of  life  at  his  feet,  those 
who  were  privlledged  to  live  in  his 
home,  guests  at  his  table,  associates  in 
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his  law  practice,  and  those  who  wor- 
shiped with  him  the  50  years  he  was 
an  elder  in  the  Eastern  Hill  Church  of 
Christ— and  yes.  even  those  who  stood 
before  him  as  defendents  or  as  liti- 
gants in  his  court 

"I  think  of  his  strongest  suits  would 
be  when  he  was  sentencing  a  person," 
Congressman  Sam  Haix.  Ja..  said  of 
his  father.  "He  would  try  his  best 
during  the  procedure  to  help  the 
person.  He  could  wither  the  strongest 
person  when  he  was  standing  before 
hiwi,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  man 
left  there  with  no  real  animosity." 

He  leaves  many  memories,  all  reflec- 
tions of  his  disciplined— yet  a  giving 
life— his  serious  acceptance  of  the  dig- 
nity of  woi^— yet  his  ability  to  display 
not  only  a  keen  and  constant  fairness, 
but  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  one 
who  gave  so  much  and  asked  so  little. 

He  was  a  kind  father,  a  giving  family 
man— a  great  Jurist— one  who  truly 
possessed  the  CMtrndty  of  friendshlp- 
and  one  who  will  be  remembered  for 
so  much  by  so  many.* 


"WHY    IS    EDA    ON    THE    CHOP- 
PING BLOCK  ONCE  AGAIN?" 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  comracncuT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  SXPBESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS,  1982 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  this  year,  the  admlnistitition  has 
proposed  termination  of  the  Federal 
EXxmomlc  Develoianent  Administra- 
tion (EDA).  EDA  has  provided  loans, 
grants,  and  technical  assistance  to 
heU)  distressed  communities  plan  and 
implement  economic  development 
projects,  to  leverage  private  invest- 
ments, reptdr  aging  infrastructure,  and 
to  create  permanent  jobs.  The  success 
of  this  program  is  imdenlable  with 
over  1.4  million  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  saved  or  created  and  $9  billion 
leveraged  in  private  investment  over 
the  first  15  years. 

While  legitimate  concerns  have  been 
raised  with  regard  to  the  placement  of 
assistance  and  the  appropriateness  of 
some  projects  funded  over  the  years, 
these  concerns  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  accomplishments  in  areas  such  as 
the  Naugatuck  Valley  of  Connecticut 
Without  EDA  assistance  in  this  one 
area,  for  instance,  new  industrial  parks 
and  the  thousands  of  new  Jobs  created 
or  salvaged  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble. 

During  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
last  week.  I  asked  OMB  Director 
Stockman  the  rationale  behind  the  ad- 
ministration's "zero"  budget  request 
for  EDA.  He  acknowledged  that  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
was  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's stated  goals,  but  seemed  some- 
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als,  an  aerospace  contractor  with  300  more. 
He  estimates  tliat  about  20,000  Jobs  have 
been  placed  in  Maine  industrial  parks  built 
with  EDA  funding. 

The  most  recent  EDA  projects  in  Maine 
are  four  new  fishing  piers  to  service  Maine's 
growing  fleet  of  fishing  ships  that  are 
taking  advantage  of  exclusive  new  fishing 
rights  200  miles  out  to  sea.  A  small  pier  In 
Rockland  has  generated  70  Jobs  and  was 
built  with  a  $500,000  EDA  grant.  In  Port- 
land, a  big  $16  million  pier  is  imder  con- 
struction. $5  million  of  which  came  from 
EDA. 

In  other  words,  EDA  is  a  key  reason  why 
Maine's  Jobless  rate  has  remained  2  percent 
below  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  same  pat- 
tern was  revealed  in  a  recent  report  on  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  on 
the  impact  of  five  years  of  public  subsidies 
for  economic  development  prepared  by  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

It  Identified  $2.25  billion  worth  of  eco- 
nomic development  aid  from  government, 
which  was  "a  major  contribution  to  the  re- 
gion's econcunic  recovery  that  occiured 
during  the  years  1976-1980." 

"The  Federal  Government  played  a  domi- 
nant role  in  this  effort,  providing  nearly 
half  of  all  the  funding  received  in  tills 
region.  .  .  .  Federal  programs  were  particu- 
larly significant  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment efforts  of  the  region's  more  distressed 
inner  urban  coimtles,"  said  Port  Authority 
Executive  Director  Peter  Goldmark. 

The  report  is  cautious  in  estimating  how 
many  Jobs  were  sparked  by  the  investment— 
and  rightly  so.  Applicants  for  federal  aid 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  nimil)er  of  Jol>s 
which  can  be  expected  for  a  given  amount 
of  assistance.  And  no  estimates  were  given 
of  the  Job-creating  impact  of  some  agencies 
such  as  EDA  and  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loans. 

Some  220,000  new  Jobs  were  reportedly 
created  by  only  part  of  that  public  aid  that 
leveraged  $6.7  billion  of  private  investment. 
The  Port  Authority  suggests  that  the  real 
number  of  new  Jobs  is  probably  only  65  per- 
cent of  that  estimate,  or  atx>ut  143,000  Jobs. 

But  even  that  smaUer  number  is  signifi- 
cant. It  tias  kept  New  York  area  Joblessness 
below  the  national  average  for  most  of  the 
recession— in  sharp  contrast  to  what  hap- 
pened in  the  1976-6  recession,  when  its  Job- 
lessness was  far  higher  than  the  nation. 

In  any  case,  the  value  of  public  invest- 
ment to  stimulate  the  economy  of  the  older 
industrial  states  would  seem  to  be  clear.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  address  last  week. 
President  Reagan  said  "Many  of  our  neigh- 
bors are  without  work.  It  is  our  task  to  see 
that  they  are  not  without  hope." 

Why.  then,  does  the  president  plan  to  kill 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
which  has  already  had  its  budget  slashed 
from  $500  million  a  year  to  $200  million? 

Why  does  the  president  plan  to  reduce  »t>- 
proprlatlons  for  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grants  from  $440  million  in  1983  to 
less  than  half  that  amount? 

And  why  is  the  administration  not  spend- 
ing substantial  economic  development  funds 
already  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
fiscal  year? 

A  House  Committee's  investigation  re- 
vealed that  $263  million  of  UDAC's  $440 
million  is  in  a  "backlog"  of  unoiHxunitted 
funds.  Asked  why,  a  UDAG  spokesman  told 
me,  "Demand  was  reduced  for  these  funds, 
especially  in  small  cities.  That  demand  is 
coming  back  as  interest  rates  are  dropping." 

If  that's  the  case,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  wants  to  know  wtiy  the  Adminlstra- 
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tion  would  not  release  the  backlog  of  UDAO 
funds,  and  pledge  at  least  the  same  appro- 
priation in  next  year  as  tills  year. 

And  wliy  la  EDA  on  the  chopping  block 
once  again?* 


GREEN  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
ELIMINATE  SEX  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  IISW  TOEK 
IM  THI  HOUSI  or  RKPRBSEHTATrVES 

Tuuday,  February  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Bir.  Speaker,  today,  on 
the  162d  anniversary  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony's birth,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  a 
bill  to  eliminate  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  explicitly 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  gender.  I 
think  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  we 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  feminists  with  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  cure  archaic  gender 
distinctions  still  codified  in  law. 

I  introduced  this  bill  during  the 
l&meduck  session  of  the  last  Congress 
as  HJl.  7386,  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  42  of  our  colleagues.  Since  then  it 
has  lieen  endorsed  by  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus.  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  and 
the  National  Women's  Party.  Senator 
Robert  Dole  is  introducing  this  meas- 
ure in  the  other  body. 

In  the  past  6  years,  three  compre- 
hensive studies  on  gender  discrimina- 
tion in  the  United  States  Code  have 
been  conducted.  The  most  recent 
study,  which  was  released  last  Jime  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Legal  Equity  for 
Women,  provided  a  list  of  discrimina- 
tory statutes  which  have  been  reme- 
died in  recent  years,  and  of  those  re- 
maining on  the  boolts  that  are  explicit- 
ly discriminatory.  This  bill  is  based  on 
the  task  force's  findings  and  those  of 
the  two  previous  studies. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  the  biU  are  of 
essentially  cosmetic  value:  They  clean 
the  United  States  Code  of  statutes 
ruled  unconstitutional,  or  amend  the 
law  to  conform  with  ciurent  legal 
practice.  However,  a  few  of  the  bill's 
changes  will  have  a  direct  impact.  The 
bill  would  amend  several  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Acts  wtilch  still  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  gender  in 
very  technical  areas  concerning  deter- 
mination of  benefits. 

Typically,  the  bill  would  replace 
"males"  with  "persons."  or  "widows" 
with  "widows  and  widowers."  or 
"boys"  with  "youths."  "wife"  with 
"spouse."  and  so  on.  For  example,  it 
would  grant  widowers  of  deceased  mili- 
tary personnel  commissary  privileges. 
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whereas  at  present  only  widows  of  de- 
ceased military  personnel  are  allowed 
this  privilege.  It  would  treat  family 
members  on  a  sex-neutral  basis  in  the 
disposition  of  effects  of  deceased 
Armed  Forces  personnel.  Currently,  it 
is  illegal  to  transport  "women  and 
girls"  in  foreign  commerce  for  illicit 
purposes;  my  bill  would  make  it  illegal 
to  transport  "adults  and  youths"  for 
such  purposes.  It  would  amend  an  ag- 
riculture law  which  now  calls  for  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  nutritional  needs 
of  families  with  "working  mothers"  to 
call  for  attention  to  the  needs  of  fami- 
lies headed  by  woridng  parents).  It 
would  cure  a  section  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  which  was 
drafted    using    gender-discriminatory 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

language  previously  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  bill 
intentionally  avoids  several  very  con- 
troversial gender-based  statutes,  in- 
cluding combat  limitations,  the  Selec- 
tive Service,  and  parts  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Criminal  Code. 
These  difficult  issues  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  bill's  intent,  and  would 
more  appropriately  be  debated  sepa- 
rately from  this  blU. 

While  the  bill  may  best  be  described 
as  "housedeanlng."  I  would  not  dis- 
count the  value  of  eliminating  outdat- 
ed, archaic  distinctions  from  the  code. 
I  feel  quite  strongly  that  these  dis- 
criminatory statutes  have  no  place  in 
our  Nation's  laws  and  that  passage  of 
this  bill  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
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series  of  steps  we  must  take  to  guaran- 
tee equality  for  women  under  the  law. 
Changing  these  laws  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  substantive  changes  such  as 
the  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act 
and  the  equal  rights  amendment,  but 
it  is  an  important  complement  to 
those  major  goals. 

I  believe  we  stiU  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  secive  equal  rights  and  treat- 
ment for  women,  and  I  intend  to  main- 
tain the  strong  positions  I  have  taken 
in  support  of  women's  rights,  includ- 
ing advocacy  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  But  I  also  hope  that  my 
House  colleagues  will  agree  that  this 
bill  is  a  necessary  step  in  our  effort 
and  will  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure. 

Thank  you.« 
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{LegiiUMve  day  of  Monday,  February  14. 1983) 


met  at  10  ajn.,  on  the 
of  the  recess,  in  executive 
was  called  to  order  by  the 
pro    tempore    (Mr.    Thvr- 


Commlttee  on  Intelligence,  be  granted 
floor  privileges  during  the  closed  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRATXH 


;  prayer 

the  nation  whose  Ood  is 

he  people  He  chose  for  his 

—Psalm  33:  12. 
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Jefferson     declared. 
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Aaen. 


RECOGNITION 


ICiUrORITY 
PRESIDING 


OF  THE 
LEADER 


OFFICER    (Mr. 
The  majority  leader  is  rec- 


The 
Pbessixr). 
ognized. 

Mr.  BA^ER.  BCr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


I  OR 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE 
DURING    CLOSED    SES- 


..  Blr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
reasons  that  C4)pear  ade- 
thit  two  names  need  to  be 
the  list  of  those  who  are 
t  >  be  in  the  closed  executive 
T  leref ore.  BCr.  President,  I 
unanimous    consent    that    Joel 
chief  counsel  and  staff  di- 
I  he  Judiciary  Committee  on 
and  Terrorion.  and  Victoria 
chief  counsel  of  the  Select 


SENATE  SCHEDULE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers know.  10:30  a.m.  today,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  go  into  closed  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heving  debate  dealing  with 
classified  material.  The  time  for  that 
closed  session  is  limited  to  1  hoiur. 

At  11:30  am.,  the  Senate  will  resiune 
open  executive  session  and  continue 
the  debate  on  the  nominations  of 
Richard  R.  Burt  and  Richard  T. 
McCormack.  At  2  pan.  today,  a  rollcall 
vote  already  ordered  will  occur  on  or 
in  respect  to  the  Burt  nomination. 
Thereafter,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  a  vote  will  occur,  perhaps 
not  a  rollcall  vote,  on  the  McCormack 
nomination. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  we  can  continue  through  the 
Executive  Calendar.  There  are  other 
nominations  that  appear  to  be  noncon- 
troversial. 

It  is  also  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that 
sometime  thereafter— this  week— we 
can  reach  the  Montreal  protocols 
which  also  are  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar under  treaties. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. Mr.  President.  The  outlook  for 
Friday  is  uncertain  at  this  point.  I  will 
have  a  further  annoimcement  to  make 
in  that  respect  later  in  the  day. 


D'AMATO:  AT  HOME  IN  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  my  colleague's  attention  an 
article  which  appeared  In  this  past 
Sunday's  New  York  Times.  Entitled 
"D'Amato:  At  Home  in  the  Senate,"  it 
is  an  informative  profile  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Al  D'Amato. 

The  article  was  written  by  Tom 
Goldstein,  a  writer  who  specializes  in 
legal  and  political  affairs.  Mr.  Gold- 
stein has  told  the  D'Amato  story  in  a 
candid  and  engaging  manner,  and  has 
brought  to  light  some  of  the  extraordi- 
nary efforts  that  Senator  D'Amato  has 
participated  in  since  his  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1980. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd,  as  follows: 

D'Amato:  at  Homs  a  na  SniAn 
(By  Tom  Oolditein) 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  the 
debate  over  legl^ation  to  raise  the  guollne 
tax  dracged  on.  Conaervatlvea  fOlbustered 
against  the  measure,  which  was  Intoided  to 
create  a  public  works  program.  The  Admin- 
istration also  disliked  the  plan,  but  gradual- 
ly gave  ground  as  Christmas  approached. 
While  larger  political  and  economic  iasuea 
were  being  played  out  around  him,  Alfonae 
BC  D'Amato.  New  Torii's  Junior  Smator. 
was  keeping  watch  over  a  more  parochial 
issue— the  preservation  of  operating  subsi- 
dies for  public  transportation,  a  matter  of 
paramount  Importance  to  his  constituents. 
This  was  hit  issue,  the  issue  he  had  picked 
after  hla  election  two  yean  before  as  a 
means  to  make  his  maik  in  the  Senate.  Now 
the  Administration  was  trying  to  eliminate 
the  subsidies,  wliich  helped  pay  the  day-to- 
day cosU  of  mass  transit  in  New  Toric  City 
snd  keep  the  fares  down. 

D'Amato  seldom  left  the  CapltoL  Late  one 
night,  he  pulled  off  his  trousers  to  preserve 
the  crease,  put  on  sweat  pants  and  mansged 
to  set  25  minutes  sleep  on  a  couch  in  Ills 
office  before  he  was  awakened  for  a  vote  on 
the  Senate  floor.  During  another  all-night 
session,  aides  wheeled  In  an  upright  piano 
they  had  discovered  in  the  hallway,  and  for 
nearly  an  hour  the  Senator  broke  the  ten- 
sion by  playing  tbne  songs— "Heart  and 
Soul,"  "It's  a  Sin  to  TeU  a  Lie"  and  "Blue 
Moon"— over  and  over  again. 

D'Amato  was  signing  papers  in  tila  office 
one  afternoon  when  the  debate  on  the  floor, 
which  he  was  monitoring  on  a  squawk  twx. 
unexiMctedly  turned  to  msss  transit  It 
sounded  like  trouble,  and  D'Amato  grabbed 
an  aide  and  a  Jacket  and  dashed  down  the 
long  haUway  to  an  elevator,  a  i)alding  45- 
year-old  echo  of  the  high-school  hurdler  be 
had  once  been.  Minutes  later,  breathing 
hard,  he  rose  on  the  floor  to  defend  mass 
transit  funds.  "I  am  arguing  equity  here," 
he  said.  "For  years,  my  state  has  been  hurt 
by  inequitable  formulas.  I  cannot  stand  idly 
by  and  watch  this  occur  again." 

The  speech  was  a  turning  point.  An 
amendment  to  greatly  reduce  funding  for 
mass  transit  was  narrowly  defeated.  Largely 
because  of  his  persistence,  his  horse  trading 
with  colleagues,  his  refusal  to  compromise 
at  a  time  when  others  were  caught  up  In  the 
larger  drama,  D'Amato  emerged  victorious. 

"He  fought  like  a  tiger,"  says  Richard  Ra- 
vitch,  chairman  of  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority.  "He  was  indis- 
pensable." The  gratitude  is  understandable. 
Under  the  measure  D'Amato  attached  to 
the  gasoline  tax  bill,  the  M.T.A.  will  receive 
an  extra  II  billion  in  Federal  aid  over  the 
next  four  years. 

D'Amato  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  credit. 
"It  demonstrates  to  some  people,"  he  said, 
"that  instead  of  being  an  ultraconservatlve 
philosophical  demagogue.  I  can  be  consclen- 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


tious  to  detail,  I  can  build  coalitions  that 
can  pass  important  legislation." 

When  he  Md  for  the  Senate,  D'Amato  was 
pred^ng  supervisor  of  Hempstead,  a  Long 
Island  "town"  that  is  actually  a  collection  of 
small  communities.  He  ran  a  shrill,  rancor- 
ous '^rnjmtgn  that  left  nuuiy  voters  with  the 
image  of  a  brash,  unpolished,  knee-jerk  con- 
servaUve.  He  seemed  to  his  critics  to  lack 
the  understanding  of  world  and  national 
issues  displayed  by  his  predecessors,  Robert 
P.  Wagner.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  andi,  for  24  yean,  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
During  the  «-mp>ign,  there  were  published 
reports  questioning  his  integrity.  His  vlctmr 
was  widely  attributed  to  the  split  of  the 
moderate  and  liberal  vote  between  his  two 
opponents  and  to  Ronald  Reagan's  unex- 
pectedly strong  race  in  New  York. 

Today,  after  two  yean  in  the  Job,  many  of 
the  concerns  about  him  aeem  wide  of  the 
mark.  Al  D'Amato  has  not  turned  into  a  pic- 
ture-book Senator.  His  grammar  remains 
imperfect,  his  voice  high  and  scratchy.  He's 
never  lost  the  habit  of  greeting  strangers. 
"HI.  babes."  But  he  has  by  most  acoounU 
done  a  credible  Job.  In  part,  that  reflects  a 
change  in  the  man,  in  his  adaptation  to  a 
new  world.  In  part.  It  reflects  a  public  mls- 
undentanding  of  who  he  is  and  of  the 
Senate. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  upper  house 
of  Congress  liad  some  of  the  elements  of  an 
aristocratic  club.  No  more.  The  aura  of  col- 
legiality  has  faded.  When  Senate  staffs  were 
small,  senaton  dealt  directly  with  each 
other,  but  that  changed  when  the  staffs 
grew  large.  Today,  turnover  among  senaton 
is  higli,  and  the  newcomen  arrive  with  less 
experience  in  government  than  was  once 
the  case. 

Political  uncertainty  is  a  particular  prob- 
lem for  the  18  Republican  senaton  who 
were  swept  into  office  in  the  Reagan  land- 
slide. Like  many  of  them,  D'Amato  has  been 
putting  some  distance  between  himself  and 
a  President  whose  ratings  in  the  polls  have 
been  sliding. 

D'Amato's  term  is  up  in  1986— a  year 
when  there  is  no  Presidential  election— and 
he  will  have  no  one's  coattalls  to  hang  on  to. 
At  least  a  dosen  Democrats  have  already  ex- 
pressed interest  in  chaUenging  him.  His 
strategy  Is  to  be  a  tenacious  booster  for  New 
York  SUte— getting  Federal  help  for  sub- 
ways and  senior  citizens  housing  and  small 
businessmen— and  by  letting  people  know 
Just  how  he's  doing. 

The  1980  Republican  Senate  primary  was 
a  most  strident  campaign.  In  one  debate, 
Javits  told  his  opponent:  "You're  a  young 
man  in  such  a  big  hurry  to  get  yourself 
elected  that  I  don't  know  what  you'd  stop 
at"  D'Amato  questioned  whether  Javits, 
one  of  the  Isst  survivon  of  the  progressive 
Republican  tradition  in  New  York,  would 
live  ttuough  another  six-year  term.  After 
his  victory,  D'Amato  went  on  to  win  the 
general  election,  defeating  Javits,  who  ran 
on  the  Uberal  Party  line,  and  RepreaenU- 
tive  Elizabeth  Holtsman,  the  Brooklyn 
Democrat,  in  another  bitter,  personal  cam- 
paign. D'Amato  relentlessly  attadLed  her 
votes  in  Congress  against  defense  appropria- 
Uons  and  in  behalf  of  "ineffective"  social 
welfare  programs.  On  the  evening  of  his  vic- 
tory. D'Amato  was  overheard  telling  sup- 
porten  that  RepresenUUve  Holtanan  bad 
used  "gutter  tacUca"  He  referred  to  hU  "en- 
emies," saying:  "We  know  who  they  are  and 
we're  going  to  get  them." 

The  tone  of  the  comments  fed  fean  about 
D'Amato's  ethics  and  Judgment.  There  al- 
ready had  been  rumon  and  newspaper  sto- 


ries questioning  his  lumesty.  Finally,  there 
were  three  investigatkms.  The  Nassau 
Cotmty  District  Attorney's  office  explored 
D'Amato's  role  In  the  awarding  of  a  cable 
television  contract  when  he  was  presiding 
supervisor.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation looked  into  the  terms  D'Amato  had 
received  on  campaign  loans  from  a  bank  in 
which  he  bad  deposited  taxpayen's  funda 
The  Organised  Crime  Strike  Force  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  explored 
charges  that  he  liad  been  involved  in  pay- 
offs for  construction  contracts  at  the  Town 
of  Hempstead's  garbage  recycling  plant 

In  all  three  investigations,  the  Senator 
has  been  extmerated.  "Not  a  single  charge 
stands  up  to  any  scrutiny,"  says  D'Amato's 
lawyer.  Mir''"'  F.  Armstrong,  former  c«wm- 
sel  to  the  Knapp  Commission,  which  Investi- 
gated corrupUon  in  New  York  City  a  decade 
ago.  But  damage  had  been  done,  and 
D'Amato  has  been  trytaig  to  build  up  his 
reputation  ever  since. 

The  most  important  appointments  a  Sena- 
tor influences  are  Federal  Judgeshipa,  which 
are  for  life.  FoUowing  Senator  Danid  P. 
Moynihan's  example,  he  appointed  a  Judi- 
cial screening  committee  that  recommends 
candidates.  He  tuu  lunninated  more  than  a 
dosen  Judges  and  prosecuton,  and  their 
place  in  the  political  spectrum  has  ranged 
from  conservative  to  moderate.  "The  best" 
is  how  the  Senator  describes  his  pk^s.  but 
the  general  feeling  in  the  legal  cnmmunity 
is  that,  while  the  candidates,  as  a  group,  ap- 
proach the  intellectual  and  legal  quality  of 
those  chosen  by  Javits,  they  are  not  as  dis- 
tinguished ss  those  nominated  by  Moynl- 
han. 

"Al  wants  to  show  he  is  a  class  act"  says 
Micliael  Armstrong,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
screening  committee.  "To  appoint  good 
Judges  and  prosecuton  is  to  show  he  is  not  a 
political  hack." 

As  expected,  the  Senator  has  become  a 
champion  of  some  conservative  positions. 
D'Amato  opposed  Medicaid  payments  for 
abortions  for  victims  of  rape  and  Incest.  He 
has  favored  restrictions  on  the  ability  of 
Federal  courts  to  order  busing.  He  supports 
a  bill  that  would  bar  challenges  to  voluntary 
school-prayer  programs.  D'Amato  has  also 
generally  favored  reduced  Government 
spending,  a  balanced  budget  and  deregula- 
tion. 

But,  as  Ills  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have 
discovered,  D'Amato  is  more  pragmatic  than 
ideologicaL  "To  build  a  recorri,"  D'Amato 
says,  "is  to  do  litUe  tilings  day  by  day." 

D'Amato's  voting  record  in  the  third  of 
his  term  has  reflected  a  greater  concern 
with  satisfying  his  New  York  constituents 
tlian  with  distinctions  of  right  and  left. 
"People  expected  someone  fighting  on 
Issues  like  busing  instead  of  mass  transpor- 
tation," he  says.  Then  he  adds:  "There  are 
more  important  things  than  busing." 

Senator  Alan  J.  Dixon,  an  Illinois  Demo- 
crat who  has  served  on  two  committees  with 
D'Amato,  has  noticed  the  change.  "From 
the  campaign,"  Dixon  says,  "I  got  the  im- 
pression he  was  an  extreme  right  winger.  I 
have  found  liim  more  moderate." 

After  the  1980  election.  The  Rochester 
Times-Union  editorialised:  'Tfew  York  has 
two  U.S.  Senaton  with  brains,  beliefs,  class 
and  clout  They  are  Sea  Jacob  Javits  and 
Sen.  Dsniel  P.  Moynihan.  Next  year  it  will 
have  one."  Fourteen  months  later,  the 
paper  suggested  that  while  D'Amato  needed 
"a  sense  of  history"  about  foreign  affairs, 
he  seemed  "genial,  hardworking  and  eager 
to  leam." 

There  was  New  York  milk  along  with  New 
York  eggs.  New  York  potatoes  and  New 


York  beeta  and  sauerkraut  There  were 
ducks  frtmi  Long  Island  and  wine  from  up- 
state. Al  D'Amato  was  that  host  as  doiens 
of  senaton  and  representatives  stopped  by 
the  Senate  Caucus  Room  reception  to  cele- 
brate New  York  Farm  Harvest  Day. 

Senator  Strom  Thimnond  of  South  Caro- 
lina arrived  early  and  sampled  egg  cookies, 
apples  and  a  blend  of  Vew  York  mUk  and 
Kahlua,  the  sweet  coffee  liqueur.  "Hey." 
said  D'Amato.  "They  got  a  special  cow  in 
New  York  who  does  Kahlua  In  his  milk." 
Thurmond  seemed  impressed.  "I  did  not  re- 
alize New  York  was  a  fsrming  staU."  he 
said.  "I  never  would  have  known  this  had 
not  Senator  D'Amato  sponsored  thia"  The 
freshman  and  the  3S-year  veteran  of  the 
Senate  bantered  and  embraced,  and  a  pho- 
tograph was  sni«>ped.  "Anything  he  wants.  I 
try  to  give  titan."  said  Thurmond.  "That's 
right"  responded  D'Amato,  "he  gives  me 
my  Judges."  Thurmood  is  diairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  must 
approve  nominations  for  Federal  Judgshipa 
As  the  lawmaken  drifted  back  to  work, 
they  were  given  a  busliel  of  New  York  agri- 
cultural producta  Favored  legislators,  like 
Strom  Thurmond,  also  received  a  Jug  of 
cider  or  a  wheel  of  cheese. 

Al  D'Amato  knows  how  to  cut  a  political 
deal,  a  akHl  he  picked  up  during  nearly  two 
decades  as  a  local  official,  and  he  sees  it  as 
easenUal  to  the  performance  of  his  new  Job. 
"Not  mough  of  us."  he  told  a  recent  Senate 
cmunittee  meeting,  "tiave  been  small-town 
mayon  snd  supervison." 

The  controversial  Tenneasee-Tombigliee 
Waterway  does  not  seem  to  be  a  nutter  of 
much  consequence  to  a  New  York  Senator. 
D'Amato  voted  to  continue  funding  the 
project  he  says,  in  return  for  Southern  sup- 
port for  a  bill  he  was  pushing  that  would 
provide  fimds  to  clean  up  a  radioactive 
waste  dump  at  West  Valley,  near  Buffalo. 

In  addition  to  his  deal-making  abiliUes. 
D'Amato  lias  brought  great  energy  and  dog- 
gedness  to  his  new  Job.  Paula  Hawkins,  Re- 
publican of  Florida,  another  first-term  Sen- 
ator who  sits  beliind  D'Amato  In  the  Senate 
chamber,  says:  "He's  terrific.  He's  a  sleeper. 
You  should  see  him  on  the  floor.  He  won't 
take  no.  He'U  take  them  aU  on.  He  really 
cares.  He's  reaUy  senslUve.  Maybe  it's  be- 
cause he's  Italian." 

One  of  D'Amato's  proudest  achievements 
was  his  winning  battle  to  preserve,  nearly 
Intact  industrial  revenue  bonds.  The  bonds, 
which  are  used  by  many  New  York  commu- 
nities, make  tax-exempt  financing  available 
to  small  businesses  as  a  way  of  creating  new 
local  Jobs.  Last  summer,  he  Introduced  two 
amendments  on  the  floor,  one  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  shepherded  them  untU 
they  were  passed.  "D'Amato  reaUy  was  one 
of  the  one  or  two  key  participants."  says  a 
former  staff  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  on  which  D'Amato  serves.  "He 
was  tremendously  effective,  and  this  is  very 
Important  to  New  York." 

In  his  Washington  office,  where  photo- 
graphs of  his  wife  and  their  four  children 
share  space  with  a  bust  of  Lincoln  and  some 
partially  filled  bookshelves,  the  theme  of 
helping  New  York  is  constanUy  heard.  One 
afternoon,  his  high-pitched  voice  rose  even 
higher  and  his  hand  sliced  down  as  though 
he  was  practicing  a  karate  chop  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair  as  he  ticked  off  recent  accom- 
plishments for  New  York: 

"We  saved  tS7  million  for  senior  citizen 
houstaig."  Then  he  added:  "If  I  don't  do  it 
who  will?" 
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I  lection,  the  Senator  has  trav- 
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In  1977,  D'Amato  became  Presiding  Super- 
visor of  Hempstead,  a  political  entity  of 
840,000  people.  He  held  the  moat  heavily 
weighted  vote  on  the  county's  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, but  he  did  not  have  administra- 
tive responsibility  over  the  police  and  fire 
departments  or  health  services.  Two  years 
later,  he  recalls,  he  decided  to  make  a  bid 
for  the  Senate:  "I  was  fairly  certain  Javits 
would  be  vulnerable  to  a  primary.  The  Re- 
publicans felt  estranged  from  him." 

After  his  victory,  D'Amato  found  himself 
an  outsider  in  an  insider's  city.  On  his  first 
trip  to  the  capital  after  the  election,  he 
brought  along  just  one  adviser— Thomas  A. 
Bolan.  a  founder  of  the  state's  Conservative 
Party  and  an  early  and  influential  Reagan 
supporter,  but  a  man  D'Amato  hardly  knew. 

The  two  have  since  become  close.  Bolan,  a 
law  partner  of  Roy  M.  Cohn.  serves  as  a 
middleman  between  the  Senator  and 
Reagan  aides.  Some  of  these  aides  now  feel 
that  D'Amato  rode  the  President's  coattails 
to  victory  in  1980  and  has  not  shown  the 
proper  gratitude. 

As  chief  of  his  staff  of  50  people.  D'Amato 
chose  John  R.  Zagame,  a  friend  of  Annand 
D'Amato  and  a  former  State  Aasonblyman 
from  Oswego.  Zagame  ran  for  Congress  in 
1980  and  was  defeated  in  the  Republican 
primary.  His  only  previous  experience  in 
Washington  was  as  a  Congressional  page. 

On  many  levels,  the  Senator  has  worked 
hard  to  adapt  to  his  new  Job.  His  clothing, 
for  example.  "He's  more  spruced  up."  says 
his  brother  Armand.  "He's  not  as  Long 
Island-y."  The  suits  come  from  a  factory 
outlet,  but  they  tend  to  be  darker,  more 
conservative. 

As  a  freshman  Senator,  his  most  impor- 
tant a<teptation,  D'Amato  says,  has  been 
what  he  calls  "a  more  balanced  viewpoint." 
He  explains:  "I  am  much  more  willing  to 
listen.  I  don't  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
thought  that  I  know  everything."  The  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  Senate  feel  he  has 
done  what  they  require  of  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor, that  he  has  voted  with  the  party  on 
most  key  issues. 

In  the  beginning,  he  made  some  embar- 
rassing mistakes.  The  worst,  he  says,  was  his 
proposal  that  Federal  housing  funds  be 
denied  to  those  ciUes  that  refused  to  phase 
out  rent  controL  The  plan  died,  and 
D'Amato  reaped  nothing  but  ill  will  among 
the  thousands  of  his  constituents  who  live 
in  rent^xmtroUed  housing.  "I  opened  my  big 
mouth  before  I  understood  the  facts,"  he 
says. 

When  he  headed  the  Appropriations  sub- 
committee that  supervises  the  District  of 
Columbia,  D'Amato  endorsed  a  candidat**  to 
become  poUce  chief  in  the  District.  This 
breach  of  etiquette— it  was  not  within  the 
subcommittee's  purview— particularly  Irri- 
Uted  the  local  poliUcal  establishment  be- 
cause his  man.  who  happened  to  be  of  Ital- 
ian extraction,  was  the  only  white  candidate 
in  the  field.  (The  Senator  eventually  won 
praise  for  his  work  on  the  subcommittee 
from  The  Washington  Post  and  from  local 
leaders,  including  Mayor  Marion  S.  Barry 
Jr.) 

D'Amato  learned  another  lesson  in  the 
ways  of  Washington  when  he  prematurely 
disclosed  to  the  press  that  President  Reagan 
had  agreed  to  name  John  L.  Behan.  a  Viet- 
nam War  amputee  who  lived  on  Long 
Island,  to  head  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. There  had  been  a  struggle  over  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  early  disclosure  so  em- 
barrassed the  White  House  that  Behan  was 
never  given  the  post. 

The  education  of  Al  D'Amato,  who  had 
spent  his  life  as  a  local  politician  in  a 


narrow  comer  of  Long  Island,  resembles  a 
cram  course.  He  suddenly  found  hlmaelf  in- 
volved in  large,  complex  issues,  without  a 
full  briefing  fran  his  predecessor,  a  stand- 
ard procedure  in  the  Senate.  According  to 
JavlU,  after  the  election  be  offered 
D'Amato  the  assistance  of  his  staff  and 
access  to  background  papers  to  provide  the 
newcomer  with  an  "education  in  naticmal 
issues."  But  the  offer  was  never  accepted. 

On  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
D'Amato  votes  on  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  programs  approved  by  all  other  Senate 
committees.  On  the  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  be  faces  a  host  of 
complicated  questions. 

"What  did  I  know  from  Olass-Steagall  or 
Steuben  Glass?"  asks  D'Amato.  The  Bank- 
ing Committee  has  been  reviewing  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act,  which  governs  how  com- 
mercial banks  may  go  about  their  business. 
Now,  says  D'Amato,  "There  are  few 
people  who  know  more  about  it  than  I  do." 
A  lobbyist  from  a  major  bank,  however,  says 
of  the  Senator  "He  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  gang  busters,  but  he  is  not  all  that  ImuL 
He  has  shown  a  willingness  to  leam."  The 
leaders  of  Wall  Street  have  been  trying  to 
prevent  commercial  banks  from  gaining  the 
right  to  underwrite  securities  and.  as  head 
of  the  securities  subcommittee.  D'Amato 
has  been  under  pressure  from  both  bankers 
and  brokers.  Both  groups  are  heavy  cam- 
paign contributors.  D'Amato  expects  there 
will  be  some  legislation  this  year.  "I'll  try  to 
be  fair."  he  says.  "What's  going  to  happen? 
Both  sides  will  be  annoyed." 

In  the  beginning,  D'Amato  was  an  imques- 
tlonlng  supporter  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, at  least  on  economic  matters.  In  an 
mfaiiring  Op-Ed  artide  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  March  1981,  during  the  battle  over 
the  President's  first  budget,  the  new  Sena- 
tor pleaded.  "Let  us  not  pl(A  the  Reagan 
package  to  pieces,"  and  counseled  that 
unless  "even  some  meritorious  programs" 
were  cut  from  the  budget,  "no  significant 
change  In  our  present  economic  morass  will 
be  possible."  His  first  break  with  the  Presi- 
dent came  over  the  Administration  proposal 
to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  an  $8.5  billion  package 
of  military  equipment,  including  AWAC 
radar  aircraft.  D'Amato,  who  received  only  4 
percent  of  the  Jewish  vote  in  1980,  placed 
himself  firmly  In  Israel's  comer  from  the 
start. 

By  early  1982,  be  was  labeling  President 
Reagan's  proposed  1983  budget  "an  absolute 
disaster,"  and  later  in  the  year,  he  Joined  20 
other  Republicans  in  voting  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto  of  a  $14.1  billion  supple- 
mental q)endlng  bill— despite  an  llth-hour 
telephone  call  from  the  White  House. 

The  President  told  him.  D'Amato  says, 
that  a  defeat  on  the  budget  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  financial  maricets  about 
Congress's  determination  to  control  Federal 
spending.  According  to  D'Amato,  he  told  the 
President  that  Republicans  were  starting  to 
lose  the  support  of  middle-class  people.  He 
says  he  warned.  "Mr.  President,  we're  going 
to  divide  this  country." 

Since  then,  the  Senator  has  taken  pains  to 
separate  hiniself  from  the  President  on  a  va- 
riety of  Issues.  "Don't  lock  me  In  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan."  D'Amato  told  one  audience. 
The  Reagan  military  budget  particularly 
raises  his  hackles.  "You  do  yourselves  a  ter- 
rible disservice"  he  says,  "if  you  say  the 
military  is  sacrosanct.  Any  Jackass  who  says 
you  can't  make  cuts  in  a  $250  billion  mili- 
tary budget  is  a  Jackass.  That's  where  this 
Senator  is  coming  from." 


The  President  and  the  Senator  see  each 
other  only  on  formal  occasions,  and 
D'Amato's  contacts  with  the  White  House 
staff  are  limited.  Given  the  new  budget  pre- 
sented last  month  by  President  Reagan, 
their  relationship  is  not  apt  to  improve 
quickly.  The  President  wants  to  trim  $1  bU- 
lion  In  funds  for  mass  transit.  D'Amato  said 
they  were  "more  drastic"  than  the  cuts 
sought  by  the  Administration  in  1982.  and 
that  he  looked  upon  them  with  "disdain." 

In  general,  D'Amato  sees  himself  as  a 
"mainstream  Republican."  The  President, 
he  says,  is  "a  little  more  to  the  right,"  and 
Javits  is  "well  to  the  other  side."  That 
leaves  the  Senator  a  long  distance  from  the 
ultraconservatlve  many  New  Yorkers 
thought  they  were  voting  for,  or  against.  In 
1980. 

Today,  Al  D'Amato  is  stiU  finding  his  way 
around  Washington.  Rushing  from  meeting 
to  meeting,  cheerfully  greeting  policemen 
and  perfect  strangers,  he  occasionally 
makes  a  wrong  tum  and  must  ask  for  direc- 
tions. But  as  he  site  in  his  office,  there  is  a 
certain  sense  of  comfort  and  confidence. 
D'Amato  is  a  man  of  many  moods,  and  they 
shift  like  mercury  as  his  staff  moves  easUy 
In  and  out  of  his  office,  many  of  them  with- 
out knocking.  One  moment  he  snaps  at  a 
secretary  for  not  removing  empty  coffee 
cups  fast  enough,  the  next  moment  he  may 
be  hugging  her. 

One  day  D'Amato  complained  to  Ed 
Martin,  his  28-year-old  press  secretary,  that 
he  disliked  the  itaUc  typeface  used  on  some 
press  releases.  "I  hate  this  typewriter,"  said 
the  Senator,  with  no  trace  of  humor  in  his 
voice.  "I  have  such  a  hard  time  reading 
this,"  he  added.  "No  wonder  they  don't  use 
the  releases."  (The  typeface  remains  un- 
changed.) 

On  another  afternoon,  the  Senator's  mood 
was  buoyant  as  he  leaned  back  at  his  desk 
and  spoke  on  the  telephone  with  Michael 
Armstrong.  The  previous  day,  a  growth, 
which  was  found  to  be  nonmallgnant,  had 
been  excised  from  D'Amato's  chest.  The 
dre»ing  protruded  a  few  inches,  and  earlier 
this  day  it  had  been  removed. 

The  Senator  made  a  sexual  wisecrack,  as 
he  had  several  times  earlier  In  the  day, 
about  the  missing  bump  on  his  chest  He 
laughed  at  bis  remark,  then  looked  aroimd 
the  room  to  make  sure  the  aides  and  friends 
gathered  there  were  laughing,  too. 

The  phone  conversation  ended,  and  then 
Tanya  Metaksa.  the  chief  legislative  aide, 
walked  into  the  room.  A  quiet,  efficient 
woman,  she  had  worked  for  the  National 
Rifle  Association  before  Joining  D'Amato's 
staff.  "Good  news,"  she  said.  Prospecte 
looked  promising  for  a  D'Amato  amendment 
that  would  allow  Federal  funds  to  flow 
without  interruption  to  seven  new  housing 
projecte  in  New  York  SUte. 

Some  technical  work  needed  to  be  done  on 
the  amendment,  and  the  gathering  in 
D'Amato's  office  broke  up.  Soon  the  Sena- 
tor would  be  on  the  telephone  to  three  radio 
stations  in  Poughkeepsie  to  announce  that 
rehabillUtion  could  begin  on  58  units  of 
Federal  housing  in  that  city. 

D'Amato  spends  part  of  most  days  on  the 
phone,  gossiping  with  local  and  state  politi- 
cal leaders  back  home.  Many  of  the  conver- 
sations center  around  Joseph  M.  Marglotta. 
the  Nassau  Republican  leader  who  had 
given  D'Amato's  career  several  key  boosto. 
While  appealing  a  conviction  on  charges  of 
maU  fraud  and  extortion,  Marglotta  still 
holds  his  powerful  party  post.  D'Amato  is 
intensely  Interested,  but  he  wants  to  stay 
out  of  the  cross  fire  over  whether  his 


former  mentor  should  resign.  He  prefers  the 
role  of  mediator.  For  example,  when  Antho- 
ny Prudentl.  Suffolk  County  party  leader, 
and  George  L.  Clark  Jr..  state  party  leader, 
were  feuding,  D'Amato  invited  tbem  to 
dinner  and  patched  it  up. 

The  Senator  insists  be  wants  no  formal 
role  in  sUte  party  poUtics.  and  says  be  to 
content  to  let  others  vie  for  statewide  lead- 
ership. Potential  leaders  include  Buffalo 
Congressman  Jack  F.  Kemp:  Lewto  E.  I«br- 
man.  who  lost  a  bid  to  be  Governor  last  fall: 
Warren  M.  Anderson,  majority  leader  of  the 
State  Senate,  and  State  Comptroller 
Edward  V.  Regan.  "I  want  to  be  Senator," 
says  D'Amato.  "I  don't  want  to  be  state 
party  chairaian." 

He  does,  however,  want  to  keep  bta  bome- 
state  image  polished.  When  Congrea  to  not 
In  session.  D'Amato  to  traveling  around  the 
sUte.  During  last  fall's  recess,  when  a  third 
of  the  Senate  was  nmning  for  re-election, 
hto  schedule  was  so  full  it  se«ned  that  be. 
too.  was  running.  In  one  26-hour  period  in 
Buffalo,  he  met  with  Mayor  James  Griffin 
and  more  than  two  down  civic  and  buatnen 
leaders  .  .  .  held  a  pre«  conference  about 
the  meeting  .  .  .  took  an  unscheduled  tour 
of  a  new  housing  project  for  the  elderly  .  .  . 
kissed  women  customers  during  a  tour  of 
the  Broadway  Market,  where  Polish  to  the 
first  language  .  .  .  sp<Ae  at  a  lunch  in  hto 
honor  at  Andy's  Lounge  on  Buffalo's  West 
Side,  a  predominantly  Italian  neigbborfaood 
.  .  .   visited   the  site  of  another  bousing 
project  for  the  elderly  .  .  .  met  with  execu- 
Uves  of  The  Buffalo  News  .  .  .  taped  a  30- 
minute  televslon  interview  .  .  .  met  with 
local  political  leaders .  .  .  responded  to  ques- 
tions for  90  minutes  at  a  town  hall  meeting 
in  Amherst,  an  affluent  suburb  of  Buffalo 
.  .  returned  to  Andy's  Lounge  for  a  fund- 
raiser for  the  local  sheriff  .  .  .  sl^t  for  five 
hours  .  .  .  spoke  at  a  breakfast  of  local  Re- 
publicans .  .  .  appeared  on  a  live  local  televi- 
sion talk  show  .  .  .  taped  a  radio  show. 

At  stop  after  stop,  hto  message  was  the 
same:  "I'm  a  small-town  boy.  I  understand 
the  needs  of  neigbborboo(to  and  communi- 
Ues.  Unfortunately,  people  become  insulat- 
ed and  isolated  in  Washington."  One  local 
official  after  another  praised  the  Senator 
for  the  Federal  mcmey  he  had  steered  to 
thto  decaying  industrial  city  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie. 

At  lunch,  the  Senator  sat  next  to  Repre- 
sentative John  LaFalce,  a  respected  young 
Democrat.  "D'Amato  does  weD  here,"  I*- 
Falce  said  "He  pays  attention  to  Buffalo. 
Thto  to  the  time  it  counts  when  it  to  not  an 
elecUon  year.  Jack  JaviU  wouldn't  do  thto 
kind  of  stuff.  He  was  a  naUonal  legislator. 
There  are  lote  of  things  I  did  when  Carter 
was  in  office  I  can't  do  now  with  the  Reagan 
Administration.  When  I  need  help  for  my 
district,  I  call  Al." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  noor  to  the  minority  leader. 


benefit  of  microphones  brins>  *■  f^i* 
Ing  of  nogtalda  because  when  I  first 
c^inf  to  the  Senate  there  were  no 
microphones.  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
improved  ourselves  with  that,  but  it  is 
new  and  different  Since  my  voice  is 
not  being  carried  to  offices  around  the 
Ci4>itol,  I  am  tempted  to  make  imani- 
mous-consent  requests  one  right  after 
the  other,  but  I  will  refrain  from  that 
temptation. 

Mr.    President,    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (B£r.  Srac- 
TSB>  has  a  special  order  in  his  favor.  I 
have  no  further  need  for  my  time 
under  the  standing  order. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  none. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  atx>ut  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorvun.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if 
the  minority  leader  is  agreeable,  that 
the  time  consumed  in  the  call  of  the 
roll    for    that    purpose    be    charged 
against  our  leader  time. 
I  make  that  request.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  _^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  <adl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti<m.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  point 
of  order.  Are  we  in  open  session  at  the 
present  time? 
Mr.  BAKER.  We  are. 


RECOGNmOW  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 
The   PRBSIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  recog- 
nized. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
need  for  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  that  standing  here  and  hearing 
the  ring  of  natural  voices  without  the 


S.  485— LAWYER'S  DUTY  OF 
DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Lawyer's  Ehity 
of  Disclosure  Act  of  1983.  It  addresses 
the  conu)lex  issues  raised  by  last 
week's  action  of  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  pro- 
hibiting lawyers  from  disclosing  their 
clients' Illegal  plans. 

The  delegates'  action  would  allow, 
though  not  require,  disclosure  to  pre- 
vent a  threat  to  one's  life,  but  not  to 
one's  life  savings.  It  thus  creates  a  safe 
haven  for  white  collar  crime  by  requir- 
ing that  an  attorney  keep  silent.  In  my 
Judgment  such  silence  implicates  the 
lawyer  In  his  client's  criminal  scheme 
and  should  not  be  permitted. 

There  are  in«)ortant  Federal  Inter- 
ests involved  in  Interstate  commercial 
transactions,  and  qjeciflcally,  for  ac- 
tivities governed  by  the  Federal  Secu- 
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The  policy  considerations  implicated 
by  this  proposed  bill  are  distinct  from 
the  confidential  relationship  necessary 
to  a  crindnal  defense.  They  are  noted. 
in  part,  in  the  commentary  of  the 
ABA  Commission  on  I>raluatlon  of 
Professional  Standards  (Kutak  Com- 
missl<m)  accompanying  the  rule  reject- 
ed by  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates: 

The  emfklentlaUty  rule  \a  ■ubjeet  to  limit- 
ed ezceptiona.  In  beoomlns  privy  to  Inf  or- 
mstkni  about  a  cUoit,  a  lawyer  may  f oreaee 
that  the  client  intends  Mrious  and  perhaps 
Irreparable  harm  to  another  perMui.  To  the 
extent  a  lawyer  la  prohibited  from  making 
diadoaure,  the  Interests  of  the  potential 
victim  are  ncrifloed  in  favor  of  preserving 
the  cUoit'B  ooofidenees  even  though  the  eli- 
ent'a  purpose  ia  wrongfuL  To  the  extent  a 
lawyer  is  required  or  permitted  to  disclose  a 
client's  purposes,  the  client  may  be  inhibit- 
ed from  revealing  facts  which  would  enable 
the  lawyer  to  counsel  against  a  wrongful 
course  of  action.  A  rule  govemlng  disclosure 
of  threatened  barm  thus  involves  balancing 
the  Interests  of  one  group  of  potential  vic- 
tims against  those  of  another. 

In  my  view,  persons  intent  upon 
criminal  or  fraudulent  activities 
cannot  be  allowed  to  use  the  fruits  of 
the  lawyer's  work  to  commit  future  of- 
fenses. This  bill  would,  accordingly, 
place  upon  the  attorney  an  obligation 
to  protect  the  public  from  fraudulent 
schemes  of  his  client  in  which  his  legal 
advice  is  being  misused.  Criminal  ac- 
tivity should  not  be  hidden  behind  a 
shield  of  secrecy,  fraudulent  conduct 
cannot  be  condoned  by  lawyers  who 
recognize  their  proper  role  in  this  soci- 
ety. 

Such  a  legal  duty  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  special  role  of  lawyers  in 
our  society.  Attorneys  are  officers  of 
the  court  and  lawyers  are,  more  gener- 
ally, vital  participants  in  our  legal 
system.  If  the  American  people  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  confidence 
In  our  judicial  system,  officers  in  that 
system  must  both  act  and  appear  to 
act  beyond  reproach;  thus,  lawyers 
bear  a  special  responsibility  to  insure 
the  integrity  of  our  legal  system.  For 
an  attorney  to  discover  that  a  crime  is 
about  to  be  peri>etrated  and  to  remain 
silent  is  imacceptable.  For  a  lawyer  to 
discover  that  his  profesBlonal  efforts 
are  being  diverted  to  unlawful  pur- 
poses and  to  stand  mute  would  be  for 
him  to  acquiesce  In  corruption. 

In  today's  world  a  lawyer's  assist- 
ance is  a  necessary  component  of 
many  types  of  transactions.  Lawyers 
derive  their  status  from  being  neces- 
sary participants  whose  role  is  to 
insiire  compliance  with  legal  require- 
ments. They  should  not  stand  idly  by 
while  their  skills  and  labor  are  used 
corruptly.  To  do  so  is  to  allow  theh* 
work  to  assist  the  perpetrators  of 
crime,  to  bring  dishonor  on  those  who 
are  essential  to  the  administration  of 
Justice  and  to  undermine  public  confi- 
dence In  our  justice  system. 

The  preamble  to  the  final  draft' of 
the  model  rules  of  professional  con- 
duct recently  considered  by  the  ABA 


House  of  Delegates  is  entitled  "A  Law- 
yer's Responsibilities."  It  begins: 

A  lawyer  is  an  officer  of  the  legal  system, 
a  representative  of  clients  and  a  public  dti- 
sen  having  special  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  JusUoe. 

I  believe  that  as  officers  of  the  legal 
system,  lawyers  do  have  special  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public  and  to 
insure  the  preeminence  of  the  rule  of 
law.  They  should  not  retreat,  as  the 
ABA  House  of  Delegates'  action  sug- 
gests, from  the  traditional  rule  allow- 
ing lawyers  to  reveal  a  client's  intent 
to  commit  a  crime  and  to  provide  the 
information  necessary  to  prevent  it— 
ABA.  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility DR  4-101(cK3).  Instead,  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  recognize  the  lawyer's 
obligation  to  the  public  and  the  legal 
system  by  requiring  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  report  impending  unlawful 
activities  in  an  effort  to  prevent  them. 
Similarly,  he  must  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion of  his  own  legal  activities  when  he 
imows  that  it  occurs. 

Recognize  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  not  require  that  every  attor- 
ney become  an  assistant  prosecutor, 
impose  investigative  responsibilities  on 
every  lawyer  with  respect  to  every  cli- 
ent's activities,  or  intrude  unnecessar- 
ily into  the  attorney-client  relation- 
ship. Rather,  the  point  is  that  an  offi- 
cer of  the  legal  system  cannot  know 
that  a  crime  is  about  to  occur  and  be 
allowed  to  stand  by  or  retire  behind  a 
self-serving  rule  of  professional  con- 
duct. If  the  legal  system  is  to  retain 
credibility,  its  officers  must  protect  it 
and  the  public  from  such  harm  when 
they  can. 

The  188  to  127  vote  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  House  of  Delegates 
to  prohibit  the  type  of  disclosure  re- 
quired by  this  bill  led  the  ABA  Com- 
mission on  Evaluation  of  Professional 
Standards  new  chairman.  Robert  W. 
Meserve.  to  comment  that  the  house 
of  delegates  actions  "lets  the  client 
conscript  the  lawyer  into  supporting 
the  client's  misrepresentation  and 
makes  the  lawyer  an  accessory  to 
fraud."  Permitting  lawyers  to  support 
a  client's  misrepresentation  or  permit- 
ting lawyers  to  lawfully  become  acces- 
sories to  fraud  has  grave  consequences 
for  commercial  transactions  in  this 
country. 

It  is  insufficient  to  permit  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  to  decide  such 
Issues  of  overwhelming  public  imitor- 
tance.  Similarly,  when  Federal  policies 
are  involved,  it  is  insufficient  simply  to 
defer  to  the  several  States  to  consider 
the  American  Bar  Association's  con- 
clusions on  a  State-by-State  basis.  A 
unform  national  rule  is  necessary  on 
Federal  matters  that  involve  interstate 
commerce,  the  Federal  Securities  Acts, 
or  fraudulent  use  of  the  malls. 

Lawyers,  like  anyone  else,  can  be 
guilty  of  the  offense  of  misprision  of  a 
felony,    which    involves    failure    to 


report  the  commission  of  a  felony  plus 
some  affirmative  action.  When  a 
lawyer  acts  in  furtherance  of  the 
criminal  conduct  of  his  client,  the 
lawyer  may  be  guilty  under  existing 
law  of  the  criminal  charges  of  conspir- 
acy, or  aiding  and  alsetting,  or  as  an 
accessory  after  the  fact. 

A  thoroughgoing  examination  of  the 
proper  role  and  obligations  of  the  at- 
torney who  discovers  his  client  is 
about  to  engage  in  criminal  conduct  is 
necessary.  Likewise,  the  subsection  of 
the  bill  that  would  require  an  attorney 
whose  professional  services  were  made 
the  Instrument  of  his  client's  crime  or 
fraud  to  seek  to  mitigate  the  wrongdo- 
ing by  coming  forward  may  be  contro- 
versial.   

Although  the  attorney's  services 
looked  toward  future  activities  when 
iimocently  rendered.  I  expect  opposi- 
tion to  any  notion  that  an  attorney 
should  make  disclosures  about  infor- 
mation gained  In  the  course  of  profes- 
sional service  regarding  a  client's  com- 
pleted conduct.  In  addition,  a  difficult 
professional  dilemma  many  appear  to 
be  posed  by  requiring  an  attorney  to 
make  his  disclosures  in  advance  of  a 
Judicial  determination  of  wrongdoing. 

The   proposed   legislation   contains 
two  separate  sections,  one  on  preven- 
tion and  one  on  mitigation,  because 
the  Kutak  proposal  did.  The  reasons 
for  the  prevention  section  are  compel- 
ling because  the  social  value  of  avoid- 
ing crime  is  great  and  since  the  situa- 
tion   concerns    not    completed    but 
future  conduct,   there  is  no  strong 
countervailing  interest  in  confidential- 
ity. The  justificaUon  for  the  mitiga- 
tion section  is  not  as  strong  since  it 
covers  situations  in  which  the  crime 
has  been  completed  although  its  full 
impact  has  not  yet  been  felt  by  the 
victims.  Since  the  crime  cannot  be  pre- 
vented and  the  conduct  has  been  com- 
pleted, there  is  less  social  value  in  dis- 
closure and  perhaps  greater  interest  in 
confidentiality.  It  may  therefore  be 
that  this  section  should  not  be  re- 
tained in  the  bill.  It  is  worth  consider- 
ation in  hearings. 

In  examining  these  matters  I  look 
forward  to  woridng  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  ABA 
and  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
ABA'S  Commission  on  Evaluation  of 
Professional  Standards.  We  would  wel- 
come the  comments  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  including  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  not  only  has  longstanding  expe- 
rience in  this  area,  but  has  also  been 
considering  many  of  these  same  issues. 
I  am  confident  that  the  members  of 
the  bar  and  the  Congress  share  the 
common  interests  of  insuring  and  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  our  legal  pro- 
fession and  can,  by  woridng  together, 
achieve  a  practical  solution  to  the 
problem  while  providing  Increased  pro- 
tection to  the  public. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rboo>d  the 
proposids  of  the  Kutak  Commission 
and  also  the  text  of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals and  the  biU  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkoro.  as  follows: 

PaOPOSAIS  ST  THB  KUTAK  COMMISSIOS 


KI71B  i.s  cosriusa riAurr  or  nroBMATioii 
(s)  A  lawyer  shaU  not  reveal  information 
relating  to  lepresentstion  of  a  client  unless 
the  client  consenU  after  consultation, 
except  for  disclosures  that  are  impliedly  au- 
thorised In  order  to  carry  out  the  represen- 
Utlon.  and  except  as  stated  in  paragraph 

(b). 

(b>  A  lawyer  may  reveal  such  Infonnatfam 
to  the  extent  the  Uwyer  reasonably  believes 
necessary:  ^  .„, 

(1)  to  prevent  the  cUoit  from  oommitting 
a  criminal  or  fraudulent  act  that  the  lawyer 
reasonably  believes  is  likely  to  result  in 
death  or  substantial  bodily  harm,  or  in  sub- 
stantial injury  to  the  financial  interests  or 
property  of  another 

(3)  to  rectify  the  consequences  of  a  dtent  s 

criminal  or  fraudulent  act  In  the  further- 
ance of  which  the  lawyer's  servtoes  bad  been 

used; 

(3)  to  establish  a  claim  of  defense  on 
behalf  of  the  lawyer  in  a  oontroveny  be- 
tween the  lawyer  and  the  dlent,  or  to  estab- 
lish a  defense  to  a  criminal  charge,  dvll 
^y^tnx  or  disciplinary  complaint  against  the 
lawyer  based  upon  conduct  in  which  the 
client  was  involved;  or 

(4)  to  comply  with  other  law. 
As  amended  by  the  House  of  Delegates  in 
New  Orleans. 

RULS  1.6    coHrioasiiAUTT  OF  nvoKiuTioa 

(a)  A  lawyer  shall  not  reveal  information 
relating  to  representation  of  a  dlent  imless 
the  client  consenU  after  consultation, 
except  for  dladosures  that  are  implieifly  au- 
thorized  to  order  to  carry  out  the  represen- 
tation, and  except  as  stated  in  paragraph 

(b)  A  lawyer  may  reveal  such  mfwmauon 
to  the  extent  the  Uwyer  reasonably  believes 
necessary:  ,^, 

(1)  to  prevent  the  client  from  oommitUng 
a  criminal  at  fraudulent  act  that  the  lawyer 
reaaooably  beUeves  ta  likely  to  result  in 
death  or  substantial  bodily  harm,  or  to^sub- 
stantlal  injury  to  the  financial  Interests  or 
property  of  another  ,      ..     ., 

( 3)  to  rectify  the  onisequenoes  of  a  client  s 
criminal  or  fraudulent  act  In  the  further- 
ance of  which  the  Uwyer-s  serrioes  bad  been 


(3)  who  has  prepared  documents  for  or 
who  bss  otherwise  been  Instrumental  In  as- 
sisting a  client  who  has  placed  In  any  post 
office  or  authorised  depository  for  mail  any 
matter  or  thing  whatever  to  be  sent  or  deliv- 
ered in  furthecanoe  of  a  criminal  or  trmudu- 
lent  scheme  and  who 

(b)  (1)  upon  disoovertng  that  his  dlent  In- 
teiMii  to  commit  a  criminal  or  fraudulent  act 
imOm  to  make  timely  disdosure  to  federal 
law  enf  oceement  authorities  of  such  Intend- 
ed conduct  In  order  to  prevent  such  conduct, 
or 

(3)  upon  disoovertng  that  his  dient  has 
committed  a  erlsalDal  or  fraudulent  set  taUs 
to  "«»>*  timely  disdosure  to  federal  law  en- 
f  onement  authorities  of  his  knowledge  re- 
gaitUng  such  ooBduet  In  nder  to  rectify  the 
consequences  of  his  client's  criminal  or 
fraudulent  aet  in  the  furthvanoe  of  which 
the  attorney's  services  were  used.  shsM^ 
fined  not  more  thsn  $6.0M  or  imprisoned 
not  more  thsn  1  year  or  both." 


(S)  to  establish  a  dalm  of  defense  on 
behalf  of  the  lawyer  in  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  Uwyer  and  the  client,  or  to  esm- 
Ush  a  defense  to  a  criminal  diarge.  dvU 
ri^tw  or  disciplinary  complaint  against  the 
Uwyer  based  upon  conduct  In  whidi  the 
client  was  involved:  or 

(4)  to  ccnnply  with  other  Uw. 

UsB  or  KouK  Lmouaob 
Pertinent  parts  of  the  Act  showing  incor- 
poration  of   language   (underlined)    from 
Kutak  Commission  into  language  tram  MaQ 

Fraud  statute:  ^       . 

(aXl)  who  has  in  the  course  of  represent- 
ing a  dlent  placed  in  any  post  office  or  au- 
thorised depository  for  mail  documenU  that 
the  attorney  prepared  or  any  othw  «n^« 
or  thing  whatever  to  be  sent  or  delivered 
that  could  enable  or  assist  the  client  to 
commit  a  criminal  or  fraudulent  act,  or 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hmue  of 
XepneentaUvee  ot  the  Vnit»t  States  of 
America  in  Conorme  aeeemJbUd,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  called  the  "Lawyer's  Duty  of 
Disdosure  Aet  irf  IMS."  „  ^  ^ 

8k.  3.  Chapter  63  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately following  section  1343  the  following 
new  section: 
•«BC.  1*44.  AH  ATTOmiBT 

(a)  (1)  who  has  in  the  course  of  represent- 
ing a  client  placed  in  any  post  office  or  an- 
th<»1zed  depository  for  man  documents  that 
the  attorney  prepared  or  any  other  matter 
or  thing  whatever  to  be  sent  or  deUvered 
that  oould  enable  or  assist  the  client  to 
commit  a  criminal  OT  fraudulent  act,  ot 

(3)  who  has  ptepared  documents  tor  ot 
who  has  otherwise  been  mstiumental  In  as- 
sisting a  dlent  who  has  placed  In  any  post 
office  or  authorised  depository  f  ot  mail  awr 
matter  OT  thing  whatever  to  be  sent  OT  ddlv- 

ered  In  furtherance  of  a  criminal  ot  fraudu- 
lent scheme  and  who 

(b)  (1)  upon  discovering  that  his  client  In- 
tenck  to  commit  a  criminal  or  fraudulent  act 
falls  to  make  timely  diadosure  to  federal 
Uw  enf  oreement  authorties  of  sudi  tnt«d- 
ed  conduct  In  OTder  to  prevent  such  conduct, 

"(3)  upMi  discovOTlng  that  his  dlent  has 
committed  a  criminal  ot  fraudulent  act  fails 
to  "'-»^-  timely  diadosure  to  federal  Uw  en- 
foioement  authoritiea  of  his  knowledge  re- 
gu^Ung  such  conduct  In  order  to  mitigate 
me  consequences  of  his  client's  criminal  ot 
fraudulent  aet  in  the  furtherance  of  which 
the  attorney's  snvloes  wen  used  ^all  be 
fined  not  more  than  $6,000  ot  Impriaooed 
not  more  than  1  year  ot  both.". 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  as  to  legislaUve  ses- 
sion, there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  10:30  ajn. 

B«r.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 
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PERCY 


Mr. 

unsnimous 
the  quorum 

The 
out  objectkui 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
dunsent  that  the  order  for 
mil  be  readaded. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


FREE  IDINO 


LITHUAHIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAT 


PERCY, 


setsion 


\'e 


PresidiDt. 
anni  rersary. 
oi 


asMiibly, 


Ltthuinlan 


BaUc 


Icatic  D' 


Mr. 

pleased  that 
tually  in 
many  years 
Independency 
recess  and 
occasion  herfe 
from  the  actpal 

Mr. 
special 
ago  today, 
uanian  iMttriits 
an     Republic 
adopted  a 
otho-  rights 
speech. 

The  brave 
of  the 
tragic  end  Iz 
annexed  Lit|ii 
with  her 
andBBt<Hiia. 

Freedom 
uania.  Lithi 
Soviet  slave 

"RUS8ifi( 

seeks— to 
language  an  I 
itage.   Uthi 
science  still 
their  efforts 
al  heritage 

Neverthel^s, 
with    great 
people  have 
Lithuanian 

Mr. 
totheBaltlcj 
with  the 
Latvian,  and 
Chicago.  I 
trip,  to  get 
knowledge 
me  about 
part  of  the 
their  heritaie 
toms,  and  th  sir 
tion  of  their 

How 
visit  that 
eyes  the 
keep  alive 
They  have 
the  view 
be  forever 
tremendous 
from   the 
batUe  has 
batUe  has 
feel  that 
Ehirope   anc 
which  get 
Curtain,  are 
pointed  out 
ets  have 
sometimes 


Mr.  President,  I  am 
this  year  the  Senate  is  ae- 
on February  16.  So 
n  the  past  on  Lithuanian 
Day  we  have  been  in 
have  had  to  mark  the 
as  much  as  a  week  away 
anniversary, 
today  we  mark  a  very 
Sixty-five   years 
February  16,  1918.  Lith- 
establlshed  a  Uthuani- 
which     subsequently 
c^istitution  whidi.  among 
guaranteed  freedom  of 
,  and  religion, 
and  inq;»Mng  experiment 
Republic  came  to  a 
1940  when  Soviet  Russia 
uania  by  force,  together 
sister  States  of  Latvia 


a  Mil 


Predd  tnt. 


Ulked 
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extinguished  in  Llth- 
i^anlans  were  deported  to 
labor  camps.  A  policy  of 
souiiit— and      still 
st^p  out  the  Lithuanian 
ethnic  and  cultural  her- 
prisoners   of   con- 
ifer in  Soviet  prisons  for 
to  keep  alive  their  nation- 
traditions. 

against  all  odds  and 
valor,    the    Lithuanian 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
i^idependence. 

in  1966,  prior  to  a  trip 

States,  I  met  in  my  home 

leadership  of  the  Lithuanian, 

Estonian  communities  of 

with  them  about  the 

the  boiefit  of  their  own 

ImpressiiHis.  They  told 

spirit  and  desire  on  the 

taltic  people  to  keep  alive 

thdr  mores,  their  cus- 

redstance  to  Russif  ica- 

nations. 

I  was  to  be  able  to 

to  see  with  my  own 

efforts  of  these  peoples  to 

legitimate  aspirations. 

and  wiU  never  accept 

their  independence  will 

stepressed.  They  look  with 

Favor  upon  any  indication 

Ignited  SUtes  that  their 

not  been  lost,  that  their 

been  forgotten.  They 

UUoatj,  Radio  Free 

the   Voice   of   America 

truth  behind  the  Iron 

absolutely  essentiaL  They 

ill  the  attempts  the  Sovi- 

to  Jam  the  broadcasts. 

sbending  more  money,  two 


aid 

the 


fortunate 

aea, 
if  orti 
tleir 
E  ever  i 
thit 


not 
Ridlo 


t  le 


made 


to  three  times  as  much  money,  to  Jam 
as  we  do  to  broadcast. 

So  I  came  back  with  a  feeling  that 
my  constituents  were  very  much  con- 
versant with  what  was  going  on.  very 
realistic.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
holding  this  ceremony  each  year 
serves  an  Important  purpose.  Our 
voices  wiU  be  heard  over  the  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Evirope  in  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

When  I  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Kremlin  after  my  visit  to  the 
Baltic  States,  they  said  to  me,  "Oh, 
did  you  call  on  our  C}ovemment  in 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia?"  I 
said,  "No."  They  said.  "Why  not?  Our 
CH>vemment  would  have  been  very 
happy  to  receive  you." 

I  said. 

No,  I  did  not.  for  one  simple  resaon:  We  in 
the  United  States  do  not  recognize  those 
people  Bitting  In  those  offices  u  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  not  a  government  elected  by 
the  people.  They  are  self-imposed.  They 
have  imposed  their  will  upon  the  free 
people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

Certainly  the  Lithuanian  spirit  evi- 
denced 65  years  ago  on  February  16, 
1918,  when  they  established  a  Lithua- 
nian Republic  and  gave  to  their  people 
the  rights  of  speech,  assembly,  and  re- 
ligion, rights  that  have  lived  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  Lithuanians, 
should  be  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
all  Americans. 

We  cannot  take  our  freedom  here 
for  granted.  Nor  will  we  rest  until 
those  freedoms  are  available  to  other 
peoples,  particularly  those  peoples 
that  once  had  them  and  then  lost 
them  under  foreign  domination. 

Lest  we  in  America  take  for  granted 
the  basic  freedoms— the  freedom  to 
si>eak  and  to  write  freely,  to  vote,  to 
worship  as  we  choose,  to  honor  the 
traditions  of  our  many  ethnic  herit- 
ages—let us  reflect  today  on  the  cour- 
age of  Lithuanians  who  are  without 
these  freedoms  and  do  not  have  them 
today,  yet  continue  to  work  and  pray 
for  the  Lithuanian  nation. 

Ortainly  they  symbolize  the  symbol 
on  our  5-cent  piece,  "E  Plurlbus 
Unum"— of  many  tongues,  nationali- 
ties, peoples,  religions,  races,  herit- 
ages. We  are  one  people.  We  are  Amer- 
icans. We  should  never  lose  our  sense 
of  iu?preciation  for  the  heritages  from 
which  we  came,  which  contribute  so 
vitally  to  the  strength  of  this  coimtry, 
and  certainly  the  Lithuanians  have 
contributed  Immensely  to  the  strength 
of  America,  particularly  the  strength 
of  my  own  home  city  of  Chicago. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved a  Joint  resolution  designating 
today  as  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress associate  ourselves  with  the  Lith- 
uanian Republic  and  with  the  ongoing 


struggle  to  support  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Our  own  country  has  been  enriched 
by  the  values  that  our  citizens  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  have  brought  to  our 
life  in  America.  My  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  an  Impressive  population  of 
Lithuanian  Americans  who  have  con- 
tributed much  to  our  institutions,  to 
our  communities,  and  to  our  economy. 
I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  all  of 
them  today. 

Finally,  I  pledge  my  continuing  ef- 
forts  to  honor  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence and  to  help  keep  alive  the  spirit 
and  traditions  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation  and  its  people.  We  shall  not 
forget  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportiuiity  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  state- 
ment today  and,  most  of  all,  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  unfailing  dedication 
to  this  cause  throughout  his  entire 
career. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  whom  we  look  upon 
as  the  Senator  and  law  of  Illinois. 

Our  citizens  honor  and  respect  the 
majority  leader,  honor  and  respect  the 
memory  of  his  beloved  father-in-law. 
Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen, 
who  himself  never  hesitated  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  the  right  of  freedom, 
liberty,  and  Justice  for  all  people  of  all 
the  world,  particularly  those  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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CLOSED  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  closed  executive  session 
for  1  hour,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  Chamber  now 
prepared,  Mr.  President,  to  proceed 
with  the  closed  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  what  level 
of  security  is  this?  Is  it  secret,  top 
secret,  codeword?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Codeword. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  am  advised 
by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  that  since 
last  evening,  when  the  unanimous  con- 
sent was  granted,  his  office,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Crovemment.  has 
made  the  Chamber  seciu-e  for  top 
secret  codeword  material.  That  was 


the  purpose  of  my  inquiry  to  the 
Chair:  Is  the  Chamber  now  secure  for 
that  purpose? 

As  soon  as  I  am  assured  of  that  by 
the  Chair.  I  will  be  happy  to  designate 
the  control  of  time  on  this  side  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  minority 
leader,  I  believe,  has  done  the  same 
thing  and  designated  the  disting\iished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Is  the  Chamber  now  secure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chamber  is  secure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(At  10:31  a.m..  the  doors  of  the 
Chamber  were  closed.) 


The  vote  will  occur,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  at  2  pjn. 


OPEN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  11:30  a.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  now  returns  to  open  executive 
session. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  and  at 
his  request,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  makes  that  motion 
will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  that  there  is  a  book 
from  the  Intelligence  Committee  on 
the  desks  of  Senators  which  is  a  classi- 
fied document.  I  ask  them,  however,  to 
leave  the  report  on  their  desks  and  the 
reports  will  be  picked  up  by  staff 
members  and  returned  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  and  returned  to 
them  upon  their  request. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:45  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  1:45  pjn.  and 
that  the  time  between  1:45  pjn.  and  2 
p.m.  be  divided  equally  between  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:14  pjn.,  recessed  until 
1:46  pan.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mathias). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  c««>acity  as  a  Senator 
from  Maryland,  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMFHRET).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK 
NOON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
review  my  motion  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
11:32  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  12 
o'clock  noon,  at  which  time  the  Senate 
reassembled,  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cohkn). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as 
the  Presiding  Officer,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 

The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  Is  no  great  demand 
for  time  for  further  debate  on  the 
Burt  or  McCormack  nomination. 
Indeed.  I  do  not  see  a  single  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  now  seeking  recognition 
for  that  purpose. 


NOMINA'nON  OF  RICJHARD  R. 
BURT.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA,  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  the  nomination  of  Richard 
Burt  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs  was  pending  in 
the  Senate  I  spoke  in  support  of  that 
nomination.  It  would  be  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  cost  of  printing  the  Coh- 
GRBSSiOHAL  Rbcoro  for  me  to  repeat  aU 
of  the  arguments  that  I  made  at  that 
time  in  favor  of  B4r.  Burt's  confirma- 
tion. So  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what 
I  said  then. 

But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I 
was  present  this  morning  during  the 
closed  session  of  the  Senate  in  which 
there  was  a  discussion  of  classified  ma- 
terial which  may  have  some  relation- 
ship to  Mr.  Burt's  confirmation.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  say  without  breaching  any 
confidence  that  I  heard  nothing  new, 
nothing  different,  and  nothing  that 
would  cause  me  to  change  the  view 
that  I  expressed  last  year. 

Mr.  Burt  was  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times.  He  was  an  active  and  dis- 
tinguished Journalist.  I  did  not  always 
agree  with  the  stories  that  he  wrote, 
but  I  think  they  were  usually  well 
written  and  thoughtful,  sometimes 
provocative.  In  other  words,  I  think  he 
was  a  good  JoumaJist. 

In  the  course  of  his  Journalistic 
career  he  came  upon  some  informa- 
tion. We  do  not  know  how  he  got  it.  In 
accordance  with  the  ethics  of  the 
press,  he  has  not  told  us  where  he  got 
that  information  or  from  whom  he  got 
it.  But  he  got  it  and  he  printed  it. 


I  have  speculated  that  it  may  have 
been  the  result  of  one  of  those  so- 
called  official  leaks  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  Washington.  I  have  no 
basis  in  fact  for  that  speculation 
beyond  general  knowledge  that  official 
leaks  do  occur  and  that  they  are  in  a 
sense  a  kind  of  instant  declassification 
of  otherwise  classified  material 

I  do  not  condone  the  practice.  I  do 
not  approve  it.  I  would  not  encourage 
it.  But  I  dte  the  fact  that  it  has  gone 
on  in  many  administrations. 

However  that  may  be.  I  think  one 
element  that  the  Senate  should  call  to 
mind  before  we  vote  on  the  Burt  nomi- 
nation is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burt  is  no 
longer  a  newspaperman.  He  has  given 
up  the  qiiill.  and  at  least  for  the 
moment  renounced  it. 

Really.  Mr.  President,  more  than  for 
the  moment,  because  when  he  accept- 
ed the  Presidoit's  nomination  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs,  he  signed  an  oath,  and  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  abide  by  the 
terms  of  that  oath,  which  includes  the 
obligation  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of 
any  official  secrets  with  which  he  is 
entrusted  in  the  course  of  his  official 
duties. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
is  one  piece  of  new  evidence  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Biut.  That  is  the  evi- 
dence of  his  performance  on  the  Job. 
Pending  confirmation  of  his  nomina- 
tion he  has  been  on  the  Job.  He  has 
been  performing  the  duties  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs,  and  he  has  done  so  at  a  very 
critical  moment.  He  was  involved  in 
the  successful  mission  to  Europe  Just 
completed  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  Gcorox  Bush.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent told  me  that  he  feels  that  Mr. 
Bxirt  made  an  important  contribution 
to  that  trip;  that  his  knowledge  and 
his  experience  were  important  assets 
to  the  Vice  President  in  an  important 
and  a  very  difficult  assignment  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  think  this  is  new  evidence.  It  is 
fresh  evidence.  The  Vice  President,  as 
we  all  know,  is  Just  back  from  Europe. 
He  has  Mr.  Burt's  qualifications  and 
performance  very  much  in  mind  at 
this  time. 

So,  without  repeating  all  the  argu- 
ments I  made  last  year  in  favor  of  the 
Burt  nomination,  I  can  say  that  I  still 
support  Mr.  Burt  for  this  post,  and  I 
think  there  is  both  an  added  lypgency 
for  confirming  him  and  added  evi- 
dence In  favor  of  confirming  him.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelmingly M)prove  his  nomination 
and  that  he  can  go  about  his  impor- 
tant duties  of  dealing  with  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and 
our  European  allies  with  the  kind  of 
confidence  that  a  strong  vote  from  the 
Senate  will  give  him. 
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I  hope  th  i  Senate  will  confinn  Mr. 
Burt's  nomli  latlon. 
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SALT  violations,  ranging  from  INF  ne- 
gotiator Paul  Nitie,  former  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  retired  Adm. 
Elmo  Zumwalt,  Senators  Jaki  Oabm, 

aOBOOH      HUMPRBKT.      JlSSI      HlUfS. 

former  Senator  James  Buckley, 
former  Congressman  David  Emery,  de- 
fense analyst  Colin  Oray.  and  Ambas- 
sador Seymour  Weiss. 

The  clear  fact  of  massive  Soviet  vio- 
lation of  SALT  Treaties  under  Carter 
and  Kissinger  was  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  1980  Republican  Party 
platform.  The  1980  Republican  plat- 
f<»m  twice  explicitly  accused  the 
Carta-  administration  of  a  cover  up  of 
Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I.  II.  and 
other  arms  control  agreements: 

The  Republican  party  deplores  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Carter  AdmlnlstratUm  to 
cover-tip  Soviet  non-compliance  with  arms 
ontrol  agreements,  including  the  now  over- 
whelming evidence  of  blatant  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  Biological  Warfare  Convoitlon 
by  secret  production  of  biological  agents  at 
Sverdlovsk  ...  We  pledge  to  end  the  Carter 
cover-up  of  violations  of  SALT  I  and  n.  to 
end  the  ooverup  of  Soviet  violation  of  the 
Biological  Warfare  ConventiCMi .  .  . 

The  Soviets  have  been  violating  the 
SALT  n  Treaty  ever  since  they  signed 
it  in  1979.  President  Reagan  himself 
recognized  the  existence  and  danger  of 
Soviet  SALT  11  violations  when  he 
stated  on  May  9, 1982: 

So  far.  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiaAioos  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment to  restrict  VJ&.  defense  programs,  and 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet  power  and 
prestige.  Unfortunately,  for  some  time  sus- 
picions have  grown  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  living  up  to  its  obligations 
under  existing  arms  omtrol  treaties. 

President  Reagan  is  right  The  Sovi- 
ets have  been  violating  the  SALT  n 
Treaty  flagrantly.  The  following  ex- 
amples of  Soviet  SALT  II  violations 
have  been  widely  reported  in  the 
press,  and  are  weU  known: 

First,  the  reported  Soviet  rapid 
reload  and  refire  exercises  for  their 
giant  SS-18  cold-launched  ICBM.  This 
violates  or  circumvents  all  the  SALT 
n  ceilings  on  launchers,  and  specific 
provisions  prohibiting  such  a  capabil- 
ity. It  enormously  Increases  the  al- 
ready overwhelming  Soviet  counter- 
force  ciumbflity. 

Second,  the  reported  Soviet  covert 
deployment  of  100  to  200  camouflaged 
and  concealed  mobile  SS-16  ICBM's  at 
the  Plesetsk  test  range.  This  activity 
explicitly  violates  several  provisions  of 
SALT  n  prohibiting  SS-16  deploy- 
ment. It  also  violates  the  SALT  II  data 
exchange.  It  Is  similar  to  the  Soviet  il- 
legal deployment  of  18  SS-9  ICBM's  at 
the  Tyuratam  test  range  during  SALT 
I.  It  provides  the  Soviets  with  a  signifi- 
cant, covert  strategic  reserve  force. 
(See  SALT  11  agreement,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
State,  selected  docimient  No.  12B, 
June  18,  1979,  p.  37). 

Third,  the  Soviet  deployment  of  AS- 
3   "Kangaroo"   long-range   air-to-sur- 


face missiles  on  100  TU-9S  Bear  inter- 
continental bombers,  in  explicit  viola- 
tion of  several  provisions  of  SALT  n. 
This  is  also  a  Soviet  falsification  of 
the  data  exchange,  an  integral  part  of 
the  treaty,  calling  into  question  all 
Soviet  supplied  data. 

Fourth.  Soviet  deployment  of  long- 
range  air-to«urface  missiles  on  the 
intercontinental  Backfire  bomber. 
This  deployment  explicitly  violates 
several  provialans  of  SALT  n,  as  well 
as  the  Brezhnev  Backfire  statement, 
an  Integral  part  of  the  treaty. 

Fifth,  as  reported  in  the  Cohgrxs- 
sioHAL  Rigors,  page  32625,  Decem- 
ber 20.  1982.  and  May  13.  1982.  the 
continued  almost  total  encryption  of 
telemetry  signals  from  the  following 
Soviet  missile  programs:  The  SS-NX- 
20  SLBM.  the  SS-NK-19  SLCM.  the 
SS-18  Mod  X  ICBSC  the  SS-20  IRBM. 
and  now  reportedly  even  the  new 
Soviet  medium-heavy  ICBM  equiva- 
lent to  the  \JS.  MX  ICBM.  Moreover, 
4  more  new  Soviet  ICBM's  are  report- 
edly ready  for  flight-testing  at  any 
time.  These  new  missiles  will  almost 
certainly  be  completely  encrypted  as 
well.  This  almost  complete  Soviet  en- 
cryption is  in  clear-cut,  flagrant,  con- 
clusive violation  of  several  provisions 
of  SALT  n.  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Sixth,  the  fact  that  the  massive 
Soviet  strategic  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception  program  is  in- 
tended to  deliberately  interfere  with 
U.S.  National  Technical  Means  of 
SALT  verification— satellite  reconnais- 
sance—uul  therefore  constitutes  an- 
other SALT  n  violation.  This  violation 
is  confirmed  by  a  Soviet  military  dic- 
tionary dated  as  early  as  1966,  which 
states  expliclty  that  aU  Soviet  interfer- 
ence with  U.S.  satellite  reconnaissance 
is  deliberate. 

Explanation  of  the  Soviet  camou- 
flage, deception,  and  telemetry  en- 
cryption violations  is  straightforward. 
SALT  n  Treaty  states  in  paragraph  3 
of  article  XV: 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  deliber- 
ate concealment  measures  which  impede 
verification  by  national  technical 
means  .  .  . 

More  specifically,  the  Second 
Common  Understanding  to  paragrm>h 
3  states  further  that: 

Each  party  is  free  to  use  various  methods 
of  transmitting  telemetric  information 
during  testing,  including  its  encryption, 
except  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  3  of  Article  XV  of  the 
Treaty,  neither  Party  shall  engage  in  delib- 
erate denial  of  telemetric  Information,  such 
as  through  use  of  telemetry  encryption, 
loAenever  tuch  denial  impedet  verification 
of  compliance  loith  the  provisions  of  the 
Treatti.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  regard  to  the  new  Soviet  missiles 
now  undergoing  testing,  the  United 
States  needs  to  be  able  to  verify 
laimch-welght,  throw-weight,  number 
of  warheads,  niunber  of  stages,  length, 
type  of  propellant.  diameter  of  stages, 


and    procedures    for    releasing    war- 
heads. 


All  of  these  characteristics  of  the 
new  Soviet  missiles  now  being  flight 
tested  are  reportedly  concealed  from 
UJS.  verification  monitoring  by  the 
almost  total  Soviet  telemetry  encryp- 
tion. 

The  Carter  administration  would 
have  Immediately  challenged  as  SALT 
II  violations  Soviet  telemetry  encryp- 
ton  as  complete  as  is  now  reported  on 
the  new  Soviet  medium-heavy  ICBM 
and  the  SS-NX-20  Typhoon  SLBM. 
The  Soviets  are  reportedly  encrypting 
95  percent  of  the  telemetry  on  these 
missiles.  (See  Evans  and  Novak,  the 
Washington  Post.  December  15.  1982. 
"Of  Hostages  and  Cheats."  and  New 
York  Post,  December  15.  1982.  "Sovi- 
ets Black  Out  New  Missile  Tests.")  As 
former  President  Carter  stated  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  June  18, 
1979,  after  returning  from  the  Vienna 
SALT  II  summit: 

It  is  the  SALT  II  agreement  itself  which 
forbids  concealment  measures  ...  it  forbids 
the  encryption  or  the  encoding  of  crucial 
missile  test  information.  A  violation  of  this 
part  of  the  agreement— which  we  would 
quickly  detect— joomM  be  just  as  serious  as  a 
violation  of  the  limits  on  strateffic  loeaporu 
themselves.  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  statement  means  that  complete 
Soviet  encryption  must  be  regarded  as 
being  Just  as  serious  a  SALT  II  viola- 
tion as  exceeding  the  launcher  ceil- 
ings, which  the  Soviets  are  also  doing. 
The  United  States  thus  has  grounds 
for  declaring  the  SALT  n  Treaty  null 
and  void. 

Moreover,  a  Carter  administration 
State  Department  white  paper  on 
SALT  II  verification  published  in 
August  1979  stated: 

Deliberate  concealment  efforts  are  them- 
selves a  violation,  and  If  detected  cotiid  be 
grounds  for  abrogating  the  Treaty,  even  if 
we  are  not  certain  what  activity  is  being 
concealed  .  .  .  concealment  measures  de- 
signed to  impede  verification  would  them- 
selves be  violations.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Thus,  the  Carter  administration 
pledged  to  abrogate  SALT  II  if  the  So- 
viets used  concealment  measures  such 
as  almost  complete  telemetry  encryp- 
tion. The  Reagan  administration,  in 
contrast,  benignly  tolerates  and  covers 
up  Soviet  SALT  II  violations,  while 
charging  the  Soviets  with  violations  of 
the  BW  and  CW  Conventions,  the. 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement,  and 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
a.  UHOomnroTioiiAL  u.s.  coutlumce  with 

TBI  umATinv)  asLT  n  tbbatt 
Regrettably.  former  President 
Carter  and  President  Reagan  have 
both  defied  the  U.S.  Senate's  preroga- 
tives in  contravention  of  the  treaty- 
nuking  power  of  the  Constitution. 
Both  Carter  and  President  Reagan 
committed  the  United  States  to  com- 
pliance with  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 


This  U.S.  SALT  n  compliance  policy 
began  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  Bftarch  1981.  with  a  State  De- 
partment announcement  that  the 
United  States  would  not  "undercut" 
the  SALT  n  Treaty,  as  long  as  the  So- 
viets "showed  equal  restraint."  Mr. 
Richard  Burt  was  the  architect  of  this 
poUcy.  But  the  U.S.  Senate  is  supposed 
to  have  a  voice  in  U.S.  compliance 
with  treaties.  Moreover,  the  V3. 
SALT  n  compliance  policy  is  condi- 
tioned upon  reciprocal  behavior.  But 
the  U.S.  Constitution  says  nothing 
about  giving  the  Soviets  a  role  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  the  United 
States  complies  with  a  treaty. 

Further,  despite  his  suspicions  of 
Soviet  arms  control  violations  ex- 
pressed on  May  9.  on  May  30.  1982. 
President  Reagan  himself  stated: 

As  for  existing  strategic  arms  agreemmts. 
we  will  refrain  from  actions  which  tmdncut 
them,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  Aotos 
equal  restraint  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  above  listing  of  six  Soviet  SALT 
II  violations  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  showing  any  restraint 
at  aU.  SALT  H  is  an  existing  strategic 
arms  agreement,  although  it  is  an  un- 
ratified treaty.  The  VS.  Constitution 
states  that: 


He  [the  President]  shaU  have  i>ower,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treatlea.  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur  .  .  . 

This  constitutional  language  is  being 
contradicted   by   President   Reagan's 
policy  that  the  United  States  not  un- 
dercut SALT  n  contingent  upon  simi- 
lar Soviet  restraint.  Mr.  Richard  Burt 
committed  the  President  to  this  un- 
constitutional   policy.    Logically,    in 
order  not  to  undercut  SALT  n.  the 
United  States  should  abide  precisely 
with  all  its  provisions.  This  concept 
could  even  be  further  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  United  States  ts  bound 
to  comply  not  only  with  the  precise 
provisions  of  SALT  n.  but  also  with 
the  undefined  "spirit"  of  SALT  n.  as 
interpreted  by  the  President  or  even 
by  the  Soviets.  Thus,  the  President's 
policy  of  not  undercutting  SALT  II  is 
in  effect  Presidential  ratification  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty,  committing  the 
United  States  to  complete  compliance 
with  all  of  SALT  II's  precise  provi- 
sions. But  not  only  have  the  Soviets 
officially  never  informed  the  United 
States  that  they  will  not  undercut 
SALT  n,  they  are  themselves  in  fact 
flagrantly  undercutting  SALT  n  with 
their  many  SALT  n  violations.  More- 
over, the  Soviets  have  authoritatively 
informed  the  United  States  several 
times  that  they  will  not  comply  with 
SALT  n  until  it  is  ratified. 

Thus,  the  Soviets  have  all  the  bene- 
fits of  U.S.  compliance  with  SALT  II. 
while  they  themselves  have  accepted 
no  obligations. 

The  President's  policy  of  compliance 
with  the  imratifled  SALT  H  Treaty 
has  official,  formal  sUtus  as  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  directives  5100.7, 
5100.72,  and  Air  Force  regulation  38-1. 
whlcii  require  U.S.  compliance  with 
the  unratified  SALT  U  Treaty.  Fur- 
ther, these  directives  require  quarterly 
repents  from  the  military  services  on 
T3A.  compliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty. 

There  are  many  significant  examples 
of  U.8.  unilateral  compliance  with  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  during  the 
Keagan  administration.  Tlie  following 
is  only  a  partial  listlnr 

First,  the  VS.  unilateral  deactiva- 
tion of  293  strategic  delivery  vehldeg— 
160  Polaris  SLBM's.  54  "Dtan  H 
ICBM's,  80  B-62D  bombers— counted 
in  the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  in  its  data 
exchange,  an  Integral  part  of  the 
treaty.  These  delivery  vehicles  consti- 
tute about  13  percent  of  the  delivery 
vehicles  allowed  the  United  States 
under  SALT  n.  and  they  carry  over 
500  warheads.  They  constitute  about 
33  percent  or  one-third  of  existing  U.S. 
deliverable  nuclear  firepower  (megar 
tonnage).  Hmce.  this  U.S.  SALT  n 
unilatoal  deactivation  is  extremely 
significant  Meanwhile,  whUe  the 
United  States  has  cut  these  293  deliv- 
ery vehicles,  the  UJS.8JI.  has  added 
almost  100  more. 

Second.  U.S.  cancellation  of  deploy- 
ment of  60  (or  100)  stoda>aed  Minute- 
man  in  MIRVed  ICBM's.  in  compli- 
ance with  the  unratified  SALT  n 
Treaty's  ceiling  of  1.300  MIRVed  mis- 
sUes.  This  extrwnely  cheap  deploy- 
ment costing  only  about  $50  million 
was  originally  intended  to  partially 
compensate  for  the  "Htan  n  ICBM  de- 
activation, and  it  would  have  increased 
UJS.  counterforce  ciuMbillty  by  about 
15  percent.  Hence,  here  is  another  ex- 
treme significant  case  of  U.S.  unilat- 
eral compliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty. 

Third,  the  VS.  modification  of  B-53 
bombers  to  carry  "strakelets"  on  those 
models  which  are  being  equipped  with 
air-launched  cruise  missQes.  These 
rather  expoisive  "strakelets"  costing 
about  $80  million  are  supposed  to  be 
"functionally  related  observable  dif- 
ferences" (PROD'S)  required  by  the 
unratified  SALT  H  Treaty.  This  action 
demonstrates  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
willing  to  vend  large  sums  to  comply 
with  SALT  n.  but  not  to  increase  VS. 
strategic  capabilities  in  the  case  of  the 
canceled  Mlnutonan  in  deployment. 

Fourth,  the  redesigning  of  the 
United  States  of  the  B-IB  bomber  in 
order  to  carry  2  fewer  air-launched 
cruise  missiles— 20  instead  of  the  22 
each  bomber  is  cvMtble  of  carrying,  in 
imilateral  compliance  with  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  n  Treaty.  This  is  about  a  1- 
percent  reduction  in  the  B-lB's  pay- 
load,  a  fairly  significant  constraint  of 
an  expensive  system. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  limiUUon  of  the 
throw-weight  of  the  MX  ICBM  to  only 
somewhat  above  3.600  kilograms,  in 
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Treaty,  the  United  States  should  not 
flight  test  a  new  type  ICBM  which  has 
a  different  number  of  stages  than  that 
of  the  first  new  ICBM  type  to  be 
flight  tested.  In  other  words,  once  the 
United  States  Initially  flight  tests  the 
first  MX— with  its  four  stages— we 
could  not  under  SALT  II  then  legally 
test  launch  a  second  new  ICBM  type 
with  three  stages,  which  would  prob- 
ably be  the  number  of  stages  on  a 
smaU  mobile  ICBM. 

For  the  past  6  years,  the  first  flight 
test  of  the  MX  ICBM  has  been  sched- 
uled for  January  1983.  Now,  under  the 
Hart  amendment,  this  test  is  delayed 
Indefinitely,  and  perhaps  permanent- 
ly, aU  because  of  continued  U.S.  com- 
pliance with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty. 

Beyond  the  above  constitutional, 
legal,  and  political  problems,  the  Hart 
amendment  would  also  have  the  fol- 
lowing deleterious  effects  on  the  MX 
program: 

First,  it  deUys  BCX  RAD  indefinite- 
ly, which  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  all  agree 
should  go  forward  as  soon  as  possible 
as  a  top  priority. 

Second,  it  will  increase  the  cost  of 
the  MX  program. 

I  believe  that  the  Hart  amendment 
is  unconstitutional,  as  is  each  of  the 
other  eight  cases  of  U.S.  unilateral 
compliance  with  the  unratified  SALT 
n  Treaty  presented  above.  The  evi- 
dence is  growing  ever  greater  that  the 
constitutional  treatymaking  power 
and  prerogatives  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
are  being  contravened  and  circumvent- 
ed by  the  U.S.  "interim"  SALT  II  com- 
pliance policy.  Someday,  UJS.  Senators 
may  be^  to  challenge  U.S.  unilateral 
SALT  n  compliance  directly,  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Mr.  Richard  Burt  Is  the 
chief  architect  of  tills  policy. 

In  addition  to  being  unconstitution- 
al. U.S.  compliance  with  SALT  II  con- 
tradicts section  33  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961.  Section 
33sUtes: 

No  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any 
other  law  that  will  obligate  the  UJS.  to 
disarm  or  reduce  or  to  limit  the  armed 
forces  or  armaments  of  the  n.8.,  except  pur- 
suant to  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution,  or  unless 
authorized  by  further  affirmative  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  U.S. 

lifany  of  the  nine  cases  of  U.S.  SALT 
II  compliance  described  above  are  not 
only  occurring  without  the  "further 
affirmative  legislation"  stated  above, 
but  in  at  least  one  case  it  is  being  done 
In  defiance  of  affirmative  legislation. 
Deployment  of  50  to  100  MIRVed 
Minuteman  III  ICBM's  was  authorized 
by  Congress  In  both  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982,  yet  it  is  not  being  done,  in 
order  to  comply  with  SALT  II. 


C.  OOMCLUSIOir  TBI  SOTOTS  TIOLATS  SALT  n 
WHILB  THI  VA.  VIOLATIS  ITS  OWN  LAWS  10 
COlfPLT  WITH  SALT  n 

In  sum,  we  have  seen  how  President 
Carter's  denial  that  there  had  been  a 
U.S.  coverup  of  Soviet  SALT  violations 
has  been  first  charged  by  the  1980  Re- 
publican platform,  and  then  the  cov- 
erup Itself  has  been  perj>etuated  under 
President  Reagan.  Carter  at  least  told 
Congress  that  extensive  Soviet  teleme- 
try encryption  was  as  serious  a  viola- 
tion of  SALT  n  as  breach  of  the  weap- 
ons ceilings  themselves.  In  contrast. 
President  Reagan  is  allowing  both 
Soviet  complete  missile  testing  encryp- 
tion, as  well  as  breach  of  the  weapons 
ceilings  in  the  form  of  SS-18  n^id 
refire  and  covert  SS-16  capabilities. 
Thus,  Carter  pledged  strong  enforce- 
ment of  Soviet  compliance  with  SALT 
n,  while  Reagan  has  pledged  strong 
enforcement,  but  instead  has  contin- 
ued the  coverup  and  engaged  in  no  en- 
forcement. 

The  nine  cases  of  significant  U.S. 
comidlance  with  the  unratified  SALT 
II  Treaty  are  indisputable.  Thus,  we 
have  two  concurrent  crisis:  One  in  UJS. 
national  security  and  the  other  involv- 
ing the  Constitution.  Mr.  Richard 
Burt  is  responsible  for  both  crisis. 

Resolution  of  the  constitutional 
crisis  is  simple  but  difficult  enough- 
all  the  Senate  has  to  do  is  vote  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratify  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  or  alternatively,  vote  to 
send  the  treaty  back  to  the  President 
as  unratiflable.  Such  a  weighty  vote 
would  be  dramatic,  but  if  the  United 
States  is  going  to  comply  with  SALT 
II,  some  believe  that  we  may  as  weU  do 
so  in  conformity  with  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Resolution  of  the  national  security 
crisis  is  also  simple,  but  even  more  dif- 
ficult. We  could  simply  expose  the 
many  examples  of  Soviet  SALT  cheat- 
ing, and  begin  to  rebuild  American 
strategic  p>ower  to  at  least  equality 
with  the  Soviets.  The  difficulty  here  Is 
that  challenging  Soviet  behavior  in 
order  to  enforce  compliance  is  ex- 
tremely provocative.  The  Soviets  will 
react  with  extreme  hostility,  and  even 
with  nuclear  blackmail  threats.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  stand  up  to  the 
Soviets,  to  live  without  SALT,  in  order 
to  enforce  their  compliance  with 
SALT. 

There  is  a  useful  analogy  to  illus- 
trate the  American  problem.  One  must 
be  prepared  to  whip  the  big  dog  who 
has  messed  on  the  living  room  floor's 
rug.  when  the  big  dog  knows  that  you 
know  he  did  It.  Thus  far  in  the  second 
decade  of  SALT,  America  has  been 
both  unable  and  unwilling  to  whip  the 
big  Soviet  dog.  Yet,  we  are  willing  to 
continue  to  negotiate  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviets,  even  in 
the  face  of  their  arrogant  violations  of 
all  existing  arms  control  agreements. 
Perhaps     this    continued     American 


blindness  to  the  hypocrisy  of  arms 
control  is  proof  of  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  there  is  a  further  cause  for 
concern.  The  fiscal  year  1984  Defense 
budget  severely  reduces  Trident  I 
SLBM  production,  which  is  to  be 
ended  completely  in  1985.  The  fiscal 
year  1984  Defense  budget  also  com- 
pletely stops  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile production.  These  are  our  only 
two  strategic  weapons  systems  cur- 
rently in  production.  In  sum,  an  ad- 
ministration which  promised  to  close 
the  window  of  vulnerability  is  actually 
opening  it  wider,  by  unilaterally  cut- 
ting back  both  old  and  new  strategic 
forces. 

I  submit  for  the  Rbcord  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 16, 1983: 

SoviXTS  Test  Nbw  Missili,  Possibly 
ViOLATmo  SALT  Tnufs 
The  Soviet  Union  has  fired  a  new  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  in  a  test  that 
could  raise  questions  about  whether 
Moscow  is  violating  the  SALT  n  nuclear 
arms  treaty.  DJ5.  intelligence  sources  said 
yesterday. 

Officials  said  a  small  solid-fuel  missUe  was 
launched  Feb.  8  from  Plesetsk  and  that  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  information  picked  up 
by  American  monitoring  equipment  sug- 
gesU  that  it  may  have  been  the  first  suc- 
cessful test  of  a  second  new  Soviet  ICBM. 

X3S.  officials  confirmed  in  December  that 
the  Soviets  had  test-fired  a  medium-sized 
solid-fuel  ICBM. 

The  SALT  VL  treaty  specifies  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  tbe  United  SUtes  may 
flight-test  and  deploy  only  one  new  type  of 
ICBM,  which  must  be  a  light  one,  according 
to  a  June  21. 1979.  letter  signed  by  then-Sec- 
retary of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  in  submit- 
ting the  treaty  to  President  Carter. 

There  was  no  formal  comment  last  night 
from  either  the  Defense  or  State  depart- 
ments. Officials  cautioned  against  Jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  have 
broken  the  agreement. 

Although  tbe  United  States  never  ratified 
SALT  n,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
said  it  will  abide  by  it  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
do  the  same. 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  critics  of 
Mr.  Burt's  nomination  come  close  to 
identifying  a  chronic  and  important 
issue  in  Washington,  the  use  of  leaks 
to  support  political  or  policy  interests. 
Moreover,  there  exists  a  related,  but 
slightly  different  phenomemon.  That 
is,  there  are  cases  where  the  Govern- 
ment official  who  discloses  the  infor- 
mation is  sufficiently  senior  or  highly 
placed  that  difficult  legal  and  theoret- 
ical questions  are  raised  about  wheth- 
er the  information  disclosed  is  not 
really  leaked  at  all,  but  Instead,  "in- 
stantly declassified." 

In  any  event,  this  whole  case  is  ex- 
tremely similar  to  the,  as  far  as  I 
know,  imprecedented  classified  brief- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Defense 
gave  to  about  a  dozen  Journalists  Just 
this  past  December.  This  briefing  was 
on  the  Soviet  military  buildup  and 
current  threat  potential.  The  Depart- 
ment apparently  felt  that  It  would  en- 


hance these  reporters'  ability  to  write 
about  the  administration's  proposals 
and  budgetary  plans  for  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary to  have  classified  information  on 
the  Soviet  military.  In  that  instance, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  assess  formal- 
ly the  reliability  of  the  reporters  in- 
volved. The  ground  rules  were  so  lax 
that  virtually  everyone  involved  had  a 
different  Interpretotion  of  what  could 
and  could  not  be  done  with  the  infor- 
mation disclosed.  Tet  no  one  has  sug- 
gested that  in  that  case  the  reporters 
had  done  anything  wrong. 

Several  of  us.  however,  felt  strongly 
that  Pentagon  officials  had  done 
something  wrong.  We  also  felt  that 
they  had  perhws  done  something  one- 
sided and  made  political  use  of  classi- 
fied information.  Senators  Bthd  and 
HxTDDLiSTON  and  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  December  requesting  (a)  a 
comprehensive  report  on  this  briefing, 
(b)  an  assessment  of  the  potential 
damage  caused  by  the  release  of  this 
unarguably  classified  information,  (c) 
an  identification  of  the  officials  who 
authorized  the  disclosure,  and  (d)  a 
statement  of  the  administration's  gen- 
eral policy  concerning  the  release  of 
classified  information. 

iUiparentiy.  however,  the  adminis- 
tration considers  this  such  a  trivial 
affair  that  their  response.  Just  re- 
ceived last  week,  to  our  December  re- 
quest. Is  a  one-page,  three-paragn«)h 
letter.  This  report  superficially  re- 
sponds to  several  of  our  questions  and 
wilfully  Ignores  others.  It  does  not 
even  acknowledge  the  lnu>ortant  ques- 
tion about  this  administration's  policy 
toward  the  release  of  classified  Infor- 
mation. If  this  response  Is  to  be  read 
as  representative  of  their  attitude  to 
the  disclosure  of  classified  information 
by  senior  officials,  then  I  must  con- 
clude that  the  administration  is  not 
greatly  bothered  by  the  question. 

We  have  had  over  the  last  2  years 
several  instances  of  the  selective  re- 
lease of  classified  national  security  in- 
formation relating  to  contentious 
policy  issues.  There  are  several  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  significant 
experience  In  the  area  of  national  se- 
curity Information  and  who  are  ex- 
tremely curious  to  know  what  exactty 
this  administration's  policy  Is  toward 
the  authorized,  ad  hoc  disclosure  of 
classified  Information.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  political  concern  be- 
cause we  had  these  same,  unanswered 
questions  during  the  last  Democratic 
Presidential  administration. 

The  December  1982  Pentagon  classi- 
fied briefing  to  the  press  was  again 
similar  to  the  1979  disclosures  to  Mr. 
Burt  in  that  it  was  perhaps  selective 
and  put  in  an  unfair  position  those 
people  who  disagree  with  opinions  of 
those  who  disclosed  the  information. 

People  with  different  opinions  but 
who  respect  classified  information 
could  not  publicly  disagree  with  the 


Judgments  or  assessments  disclosed  to 
Mr.  Burt  and  broadcast  to  the  public 
through  his  articles.  Similarly,  people 
who  disagree  with  some  of  the  assess- 
ments  expressed  in  the  Pentagon 
briefing  last  December  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  disclose  classified  informa- 
tion that  supports  this  disagreement— 
not  If  they  respect  the  system  of  clas- 
sification. 

By  the  administration's  own  admis- 
sion, the  Information  disclosed  at  the 
December  Pentagon  briefing  was  at 
least  "Secret"  leveL  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  on  Classifica- 
tion, Secret  level  information  Is  that 
Information  whose  unauthorized  dis- 
closure could  be  expected  to  cause  "se- 
rious damage  to  national  security." 

We  have  here,  then,  Mr.  President,  a 
situation  where  the  White  House  quite 
bllthefully  notifies  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  Information  whose  disclo- 
sure could  be  expected  to  cause  at 
least  "serious  damage  to  national  secu- 
rity" has  been  systematically  present- 
ed to  the  press  under  the  most  am- 
biguous of  ground  rules,  expectations, 
and  gentiemen's  agreements. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Burt's  nomination  about  the 
proverbial  sievelike  quality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  deplore  the  re- 
lease of  even  confidential  level  infor- 
mation, the  lowest  level,  almost  as 
much  as  the  release  of  Top  Secret/ 
Codeword  material  However,  the  root 
of  the  problem  continues  to  lie  in  ac- 
cepted practices  and  attitudes  within 
the  Government  that  allow  the  irre- 
sponsible disclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation. 

I  submit  for  the  Rbcord  correspond- 
ence relating  to  this  matter. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

U.S.  Serats, 
WatMngUm,  D.C..  December  20,  l»ti. 
The  Passnunrr. 
The  White  Hovae. 

Waahington,  D.C  ..       .         ^ 

DsAS  Me.  PHKSiDDrr  According  to  pub- 
lished reports,  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  released  a  considerable  amount 
of  classified  information  to  represenUUves 
of  the  media  during  an  "authorized"  PenU- 
gon  briefing  last  week.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  briefing  was  very  similar  to 
that  which  was  provided  to  the  Senate  in 
closed  session  some  months  ago.  a  session 
marked  by  extraordinary  secxirity  precau- 
tions prompted  by  expressions  of  concern 
lest  any  of  the  Information  provided  to  the 
Senate  leak  out.  ,    „  ,     .      ». 

The  paradox  of  this  sUte  of  affairs  is  ob- 
vious. The  problem  is  compounded,  of 
course,  by  the  resulting  sltuaOon  whereby 
officials  of  your  Administration  may  feel 
free  to  utUlze.  on  a  selective  basis,  whatever 
sensitive  Information  may  be  considered 
helpful  in  attempting  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  correctness  of  their  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  whereas  Members  of 
Congress  are  constrained  from  using  either 
the  same  or  related  sensitive  Information  to 
facilitate  a  full  public  airing  of  aU  the  rele- 
vant facts.  We  hope  you  woiUd  agree  that 
pubUc  support  for  major  poUcy  decisions  af- 
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ecurity  of  the  country  should 
in  this  f  Mblon. 
you  hmd  no  advance  knowl- 
December  14th  briefinc-  We 
appreciate  your  looking 
and  provtdinc  us  with  a 
report  of  the  facts  and  dr- 
nvoived.  Including  the  level  of 
of  the  inf(»ination  disclosed. 
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of  classified  information. 
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JOSIPB  R.  BiDKH,  Jr. 

RosotT  C.  Bras. 
Waltb  D.  Huddlkstoh. 


and  I  discussed  this  serious 

Senate  floor  aa  December  16. 

there  expressed  that 

while  unacceptable  for  a  varie- 

was  especially  objectionable 

may   have  been   re- 

press  oa  a  selective  basis.  Tet 

Congress  who  both  respect  das- 

and  have  different  assess- 

intelligenoe  information  at 

in  good  cmscience.  fully  pre- 

to  the  press  or  to  the  Amer- 

doing  so  would  involve  disdo- 

informatim. 

and  Huddleston  Joined  me 

the  President  on  December 

him  to  movide  us  a  comprehen- 

the  facts  and  circumstances 

his  briefing  to  the  press.  I  re- 

Ooomtttee  staff  discover  the 

of  this  briefing  snd  the  exact 

in  it.  I  also  request  that 

keep  abreast  of  the  prepara- 

eport  asked  for  in  our  Deoem- 

I  think  that  at  a  suitable 

mi^t  want  to  consider 

which  comes  to  light. 

for  your  attentioo. 

linooely. 

JosvB  R.  Busk.  Jr. 


lyrd 
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taKuded 


Coomltteei 


8B<iXaa 


Hiddlestonc 
mt  tented 


The  WBiR  House. 
WatMnoUm.  fHmiart  4.  l»tX 
R.Bnai.Jr. 
WaiMngton,  D.C 

Bnor  This  will  respcmd 
1  our  letter  to  the  President  of 
IMS,  co-signed  by  Senators 
"'*'— ""♦■f  *  *'«TT**lr1 
by  the  Department  of 
4Bnlor  Pentagon  correspondents, 
my  earlier  reply  to  you  ao- 
reoeipt  of  your  letter,  the  ques- 
were  reviewed  with  appro- 
of  the  Department  of  De- 
Department  advises  that  this 
a  description  of  Soviet 
over  the  last  decade.  It  also 
that  the  briefing  did  not 
tive  all-source  information  pro- 


vided to  the  Senate  in  dosed  session,  and  in 
response  to  specific  questions. 

The  Department  states  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  authorised  the  briefing  after 
careful  deliberation  and  consultation  with 
other  officials,  and  that  the  briefing  cannot 
be  characterised  as  an  attempt  to  utilln  in- 
formation on  a  selective  basis  to  support  a 
particular  policy  dedsloa  Rather,  it  was  a 
general  briefing  on  Soviet  military  growth 
to  educate  the  press.  The  Department  indi- 
cates that  the  m«nbers  of  the  press  who  at- 
tended were  deared  and  specifically  agreed 
not  to  dlsdose  the  Information.  Also,  De- 
fense advises  that  the  briefing  was  at  the 
Secret  noncompartmented  level:  there  were 
no  net  assessments  presented  or  discussion 
of  U.S.  military  strength  or  weapons  sys- 


pn  lented 


I  hope  this  information  Is  helpful,  and  will 
dlH>eI  the  concerns  you  expneaed  about 
this  nutter. 
Sincerely. 

KXRHKTB  11.  DUBSaSTBV. 

AsMittant  to  the  President* 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  debate  over  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Burt  to  be  Aaslatant  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  raised  issues  that  go 
beyond  his  appointment.  As  my  col- 
league, Senator  Bidkh,  has  pointed 
out.  the  discussion  of  certain  articles 
that  Mr.  Burt  wrote  In  the  New  York 
Times  several  years  ago  suggests  the 
real  dangers  created  by  leaks  of  classi- 
fied information  to  promote  particular 
policies.  The  problem  is  not  caused  by 
the  press,  which  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  print  the  news,  but  by  the 
Oovemment  officials  who  leak  the  in- 
formation. 

Intelligence  leaks  are  particularly 
dangerous,  because  they  can  Jeopard- 
ize sensitive  intelligence  sources  and 
methods.  For  that  reason.  Senator 
BissH  and  Sentor  Btbo  and  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  on  Deconber 
20, 1982.  asking  for  a  report  on  the  De- 
fense Department's  i^iparent  use  of 
classified  intelligence  to  brief  report- 
ers on  the  Soviet  military  threat.  We 
expressed  concern  about  the  situation 
in  which  administration  officials 
might  feel  free  to  release,  selectively, 
very  sensitive  information  that  would 
help  persuade  the  American  people  to 
support  their  policies,  while  Mraibers 
of  Congress  cannot  use  similar  infor- 
mation to  support  a  different  point  of 
view. 

Ova  letter  asked  for  a  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  facts  and  drcum- 
stanoes  involved  in  the  briefing  of 
media  representatives,  and  we  ob- 
served that  it  would  be  helpful  to  have 
a  statement  of  the  administration's 
general  policy  concerning  the  release 
of  classified  information. 

We  have  received  a  response  from 
Mi.  Keimeth  M.  Duberstein,  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, dated  February  4.  1983.  That  re- 
sponse has  been  placed  in  the  RacoRo 
by  Senator  Bidkh.  I  am  disappointed 
to  have  to  say  that  it  does  not  ade- 
quately address  the  issues  raised  by 
our  lett«r. 


Mr.  Dubersteln's  response  provides 
only  brief  conduaory  assertions, 
rather  than  a  comprehensive  report  of 
the  facts  and  drctunstanoes.  It  ignores 
the  suggestion  that  the  administration 
should  state  its  general  policy  on  "au- 
thorized leaks"  of  classified  intelll- 
gence  information.  Its  statement  that 
the  members  of  the  press  "specifically 
agreed  not  to  disclose  the  informa- 
tion" is  at  variance  with  accounts  re- 
ported by  the  news  media. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  White 
House  req>onse  disregards  the  indica- 
tions that  the  briefing  may  have  made 
a  selective  use  of  classified  intelligence 
to  "educate  the  press"  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  support  for  the  administra- 
tion's general  policies  on  military 
spending.  Classified  intelligence 
sources  and  methods  may  have  been 
revealed,  yet  the  White  House  re- 
sponse makes  no  mention  of  that  pos- 
sibility despite  our  Q>eclf  ic  request  for 
an  assessment  of  potential  damage  re- 
sulting from  the  release. 

This  matter  cannot  be  allowed  to 
rest  without  further  action.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  that  Senator  Oold- 
WATKK  and  Senator  Motkihah  have 
authorized  an  Intelligence  Committee 
inquiry  in  response  to  requests  by  Sen- 
ator BiSBi  and  myself.  I  have  had  a 
longstanding  concern  about  the  politi- 
cal misuse  of  classified  information. 
History  shows  that  Presidents  of  both 
{wrties  have  made  improper  use  of 
highly  sensitive  information  to  pro- 
mote their  policies,  without  taking 
into  account  the  damage  to  national 
security.  Disclosure  of  advanced 
"Stealth"  technology  by  the  previous 
administration  is  another  example. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  should 
follow  up  on  the  White  House  re- 
sponse, obtain  the  full  story  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  actions  in  this 
case,  and  find  out  what  the  policy  is 
for  "authorized  leaks"  of  classified  in- 
telligence. Given  the  importance  of 
these  issues  to  the  interests  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to 
report  the  results  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee's  inquiry  to  the  entire 
Senate. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Riooro 
the  letters  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro.  as  follows: 

VJB.  Skhati. 
Waahington,  D.C.  December  20, 198i. 
The  Psismam. 
The  White  Houae, 
Waahington,  D.C 

DBAS  Ifa.  Pusimrr  According  to  pub- 
lished reports,  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  released  a  considerable  amount 
of  classified  information  to  representatives 
of  the  media  during  an  "authorised"  Penta- 
gon briefing  last  week.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  briefing  was  very  similar  to 
that  which  was  provided  to  the  Senate  in 
dosed  session  some  months  ago.  a  session 
marked  by  extraordinary  security  precau- 
tions prompted  by  expressions  of  concern 
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lest  any  of  the  information  provided  to  the 
Senate  leak  out 

The  paradox  of  this  state  of  affairs  Is  ob- 
vious. The  proUem  is  compounded,  of 
course,  by  the  resulting  situation  whereby 
officials  of  your  Administration  may  feel 
free  to  utillie.  on  a  selective  basis,  whatever 
sensitive  Information  may  be  considered 
helpful  In  attempting  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  correctness  of  their  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  whereas  Members  of 
Congress  are  omstralned  tma.  using  either 
the  — m*.  or  related  sensitive  information  to 
facilitate  a  full  public  airing  of  all  the  rele- 
vant facts.  We  hope  you  would  agree  that 
public  support  for  major  policy  dedsioiis  af- 
fecting the  security  of  the  country  should 
not  be  achieved  in  this  fashion. 

We  trust  that  you  had  no  advance  knowl- 
edge of  the  December  14th  briefing.  We 
would  therefore  appreciate  your  lotting 
into  this  matter  and  providing  us  with  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances involved,  including  the  level  of 
classification  of  the  Information  disclosed, 
assessment  of  potmtlal  damage  resulting 
from  the  release,  and  identification  of  those 
officials  who  authorised  the  disdosures.  It 
would  also  be  hdpful  to  have  a  statonent  of 
your  Administration's  general  policy  con- 
cerning the  release  of  classified  inf  rarmation. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  coop- 
eration. 

Sincerely. 

JosBFH  R.  Ban.  Jr. 

Ronax  C.  Btbb. 

Waltb  D.  Huddlbtom. 


having  arrived,  the  Senate  wlU  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Richard  R.  Burt.  The  question  is.  wHI 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Richard  R.  Burt  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleA  will  call 
theroU.  „  _. 

The  assistant  legislative  derit  called 
the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Abm- 
STROHQ),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
JspsBH),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuBXOWSXi),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  STArroas).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Snviifs)  are  neces- 
sarily absmt. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  STBVKm)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DcCoh- 
cim),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Eaquxoh),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.   Hollxnos)  are 

necessarily  absent.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PussLKR).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  81. 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


Mr.  BAKER.  Not  only  that.  I 
not  aware  of  It,  either. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  result  of  the 
rollcall  been  azmounc^? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  It 
has. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  an- 
nounce it  again,  please?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
were  81  yeas  and  11  nays. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  WHTts  House, 
Waahington,  February  4, 1983. 
Hon.  JosDH  R.  Bioar.  Jr.. 
V.S.  Senate.  Waahington.  D.C. 

Daui  SoiATOX  BmEir  This  will  respond 
further  to  your  letter  to  the  President  of 
December  M.  IMS,  co-signed  by  Smators 
Byrd  and  Huddleston  concerning  a  dasslfied 
briefing  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  senior  Pentagon  correspondents. 
AtUowing  my  earlier  reply  to  you  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  your  letter,  the  ques- 
tions you  raised  were  reviewed  with  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  Depsrtment  of  De- 
fense. The  Department  advises  that  this 
briefing  presented  a  description  of  Soviet 
military  growth  over  the  last  decade.  It  also 
advises,  however,  that  the  briefing  did  not 
Indude  sensitive  all-source  information  pro- 
vided to  the  Senate  in  dosed  session,  and  in 
response  to  specific  questions. 

The  Department  states  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  authorized  the  briefing  after 
careful  deliberation  and  consulUtion  with 
other  officials,  and  that  the  briefing  cannot 
be  characterised  as  an  attempt  to  utilize  in- 
fonnation  on  a  selective  basis  to  support  a 
particular  policy  decision.  Rather,  It  was  a 
general  briefing  on  Soviet  military  growth 
to  educate  the  press.  The  D^^artment  indi- 
cates that  the  members  of  the  press  who  at- 
tended were  deared  and  specifically  agreed 
not  to  dlsdose  the  Information.  Also.  De- 
fense advises  that  the  briefing  was  at  the 
Secret  noncompartmented  level;  there  were 
no  net  assessments  presented  or  discussion 
of  VJ8.  military  strength  or  weapons  sys- 
ttitaa.  ^  _,„ 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful,  and  will 
dispel  the  concerns  you  expressed  about 
this  matter. 

Sincerely,  

KxmraiR  M.  DoBsasTEni, 
Aaaiatant  to  the  Preaidentm 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  pjn. 


(Roseau  Vote  No.  2  Ex.] 
YEAS— 81 


Abdnor 

Andrewa 

Baker 


Bentaen 

Blden 

Binsaman 

Boren 

Bcaehwlta 

Bradley 

Bumpeis 

BunUek 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Cbilea 

Cochran 

Coben 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DanforUi 

Dtxon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Damenld 

Durenberser 

Ezon 

Ford 


Denton 


Oam 

Olenn 

Oorton 

Oraadey 

Hart 

HattMd 

BawUoB 

Hecht 

Beflln 

Heina 

BuddleatoD 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Johmton 

ITaftiaiiin 

Kennedy 

lAutenbers 

Laxalt 

Uahy 

Levin 


Metaenbaum 

MlteheU 

Moynlhan 

Nieklea 

Nunn 

Pidcwood 

PeU 

Percy 

TrtmWT 

Prozmlre 

Pryor 

Quaiyle 

Randolph 

Riesle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanea 


Ooldwater 
Batch 


Matttnsly 
ICeleher 

NAYS-U 

Helm* 
Kaaten 
McClure 
StennU 

NOTVOTINO— 8 


Specter 

Tower 

Trible 

Tionsaa 

Warner 

Weicker 

WUaon 

Zorlniky 


Symma 

Tliurmond 

Wallop 


Annatrons  HolUnsa  Stafford 

DeCondnl  Jepeen  Stevena 

Eagleton  MurkowaU 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
McCormack. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  daresay 
that  half  the  Members  do  not  know  we 
were  having  a  vote  on  the  second  nom- 
ination. 


NOMmA-nON  OF  RICHARD  T. 
Mc(X>RMACK,  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  Burt  nomination,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  Richard  T.  McCormadt 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  is  consldaing  the 
nomination  of  Richard  McCormack  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

Among  the  many  important  respon- 
sibilities of  the  individual  occupying 
that  position  is  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  SUte's  Office  of  Tele- 
communications. As  a  result,  if  con- 
firmed. Mr.  McCormack  will  have  a 
major  role  in  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  international  telecom- 
munications and  information  policy, 
which  has  significant  economic  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States. 

For  example,  in   1980,  the  United 
States  exported  $25  billion  in  informa- 
tion    merchandise.     High-technology 
products,  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
has  a  strong,  but  eroding  competiUve 
edge,  accounted  for  approximately  70 
percent  of  that  figure.  Exports  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  alone  totaled  over  $4 
billion  in  1980.  nearly  25  percent  of 
the  output  of  that  Industry  in  the 
United  Stotes.  In  addition,  telecom- 
munications and  information  services 
play  a  large  role  in  exports  of  all  serv- 
ices, which  totaled  $60  billion  In  1980. 
Recent  growth  trends  indicate  that 
the  economic  impact  of  these  indus- 
tries will  increase  significantly.  Prom 
1972  to  1978.  U.S.  computer  service  in- 
dustry revenues  rose  from  $198  million 
to  $13.5  billion,  with  exports  account- 
ing  for    15    percent   of   that   figure. 
During    the    same    period,    revenues 
earned  in  this  coimtry  from  telephone 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  more  than  tripled,  while  earn- 
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Plenipotentiary  Confer- 
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tional  telecommunications  and  infor- 
mation policy. 

A  good  beginning  would  be  for  Rich- 
ard McCormack.  in  his  capacity  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs,  to  take  a  personal 
and  persistent  interest  in  preparing 
the  United  States  for  the  many  issues 
we  face  in  future  international  tele- 
communications  forums. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  McCormack  nomination.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  know  of  no  requirement  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  If  there  is  no  request  at 
this  time.  I  hope  the  Chair  will  put 
the  question. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  We  were  about  to  vote 
on  it.  not  even  knowing  that  it  was  up 
for  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  afraid  that  is 
right,  and  I  was  perhaps  derelict  in 
not  listening  better. 

I  want  everyone  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  on  the  McCormack  nomina- 
tion. I  know  of  no  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Richard 
T.  McCormack.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stote? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  lix.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  wiU 
be  in  order. 

tSx.  BAKER,  lb.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  now  to  continue  working 
through  the  Executive  Calendar  on 
the  nominations.  There  are  nomina- 
tions on  page  2  and  page  3  which 
appear  to  be  cleared  on  my  side.  I  have 
no  indication  that  further  rollcall 
votes  will  be  required. 

The  order  that  put  us  in  executive 
session  provided  for  the  consideration 
of  specific  nominees.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  now  that  that  condition  may 
be  removed  and  that  we  may  continue 
to  the  consideration  of  nominations  on 
page  2  and  page  3  of  the  Ebcecutive 
Calendar,  including  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 


Mr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President.  wlU  the 
majority  leader  withhold  that  request 
until  we  can  check  further? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  withhold  the  re- 
quest for  the  moment.  I  say  to  my 
friend  the  minority  leader  that  I  will 
keep  us  in  executive  session  for  the 
moment,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
proceed  with  that  matter. 

The  only  other  items  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  are  the  Montreal  Proto- 
col and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Nations  Industrial  Development  Orga- 
nization. I  will  not  try  to  do  those 
today,  but  I  should  like  to  reach  those 
tomorrow,  if  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  j»ll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distbigulshed  majority  leader  jrield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes,  indeed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  My  question  is  this: 
Would  it  be  agreeable  with  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  call  up  the  nomination  of 
the  first  lady  of  West  Virginia.  Sharon 
P.  Rockefeller,  who  has  been  nominat- 
ed to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting?  Will  he  be  willing  to 
call  up  that  nomination  out  of  turn? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  do  that,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  wish  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  who  has  been  such  a 
champion  not  only  of  West  Virginia's 
first  lady,  but  also  because  I  have  such 
a  high  regard  for  her  and  for  her 
father,  who  is  a  colleague  of  ours  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  do  that. 

If  the  minority  leader  will  permit 
me,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  remaining 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, beginning  with  the  nomination  of 
Sharon  P.  Rockefeller,  Calendar  No.  8, 
message  36-4. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTINO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sharon  P.  Rockefeller,  of 
West  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  consider- 
ation in  this  regard.  I  know  that  my 
senior  colleague.  Senator  Randolph. 


Joins  with  me  in  supporting  this  nomi- 
nation as  we  Joined  together  in  the 
hearing  urging  quick  and  unanimous 
approval  by  the  committee  on  Mrs. 
Rockefeller's  nomination.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  colleague  virill  Join  in 
some  remarks  today. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that 
on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller  for  another 
full  term  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. I  urge,  and  in  saying  that  "I  urge" 
I  have  a  very  opinionated  and  positive 
feeling  as  to  what  the  Senate  wiU  do 
with  this  nomination  so  I  do  not  think 
it  needs  my  urging  to  confirm  Mrs. 
Rockefeller.  But  in  any  regard.  I  do 
urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  approve 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  for  the  second  term. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vote  will  be 
unsmimous. 

Sharon  Rockefeller  was  confirmed 
for  her  first  term  on  the  Board  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
in  1977.  At  that  time,  I  predicted  that 
Sharon  Rockefeller  would  bring  a  gen- 
uine aptitude  and  some  very  real  tal- 
ents to  her  work  as  a  Board  member, 
and  that  she  would  become  one  of  the 
Board's  most  outstanding  participants. 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  did  not  disappoint 
me.  Since  1977,  Sharon  Rockefeller 
has  served  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  education  com- 
mittee, chairman  of  the  legislation 
and  planning  committee,  and  consequ- 
tively  as  vice  chairman  and  then  chair- 
man of  the  entire  Board  of  Directors. 
So  that  is  quite  an  enviable  record  of 
performance.  It  certainly  demon- 
strates a  high  dedication  to  duty  and 
very  great  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  for  Mrs. 
Rockefeller. 

During  that  same  time,  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller has  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trxistees  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  National  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus,  a  member-at-large  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
a  member  of  the  International  Council 
of  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New 
Tork  City. 

That  is  no  small  array  of  achieve- 
ments, and  indicates  the  energy  with 
which  this  lady  approaches  her  work. 
Her  combined  talents,  education, 
and  experience  allowed  Sharon  Rocke- 
feller to  help  American  public  broad- 
casting achieve  some  of  the  highest 
moments  of  excellence  and  acclaim  in 
public  broadcasting's  history. 

But  her  efforts  for  public  broadcast- 
ing are  not  surprising.  She  is  a 
member  of  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished families;  and  her  father,  as 
the  majority  leader  a  moment  ago 
said,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  She  is  married  to 
the  Governor  of  West  Virginia— an  up 


and  coming,  very  energetic  and  able 
young  Governor.  And  in  her  own 
right,  Sharon  Rockefeller  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  accomplished 
women  in  our  country.  She  is  a  cum 
laude  graduate  of  Stanford  University. 
She  has  been  awarded  honorary  de- 
grees by  several  other  academic  insti- 
tutions. She  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  best-loved  first  ladies  in  the  histo- 
ry of  West  Virginia. 

In  addition,  she  has  shared  her  time 
and  her  abilities  with  countless  people 
in  volunteer  work  in  West  Virginia  and 
throughout  America. 

Sharon  Rockefeller  has  served  faith- 
fully and  expertly  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  since  1977.  For  the 
future  of  public  broadcasting  in  our 
country,  and  for  America's  continued 
cultural  growth,  I  know  that  the 
Senate  will  in  short  order  and  unani- 
mously confirm  for  another  full  term, 
Sharon  Percy  Rockefeller  to  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  again  for  calling  up  this  nomi- 
nation out  of  order. 

I  do  have  to  go  to  a  subcommittee 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  should  be  there  now,  but 
for  the  moment  I  thought  I  should 
also  be  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  remarks. 
May  I  say  I  can  attest  firsthand  to  the 
qualifications  of  this  nominee.  I  have 
known  her  for  many  years.  I  share 
with  him  the  high  regard  and  esteem 
that  he  has  expressed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  nomination  of  Sharon 
Percy  Rockef eUer,  the  first  lady  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  This 
nomination  which  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
will  enable  Mrs.  Rockefeller  to  contin- 
ue her  service  as  a  Director  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  February  4, 
1983,  to  join  our  colleagues.  Senator 
Byho  and  Senator  Pkrcy.  in  present- 
ing Sharon  to  the  committee  and  to 
endorse  her  reappointment.  I  am 
gratified  that  President  Reagan  has 
selected  her  for  continuing  service  in 
this  important  position.  In  1977.  when 
she  was  initially  named  to  the  Board 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, Senator  Btrd  and  I  presented 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  to  the  committee  at 
that  time  also. 

Sharon  has  demonstrated  her  dedi- 
cation, her  intense  interest,  and  her 
constructive  concern  for  the  vital  work 
of  the  Corporation,  during  the  6-year 
period  that  she  has  been  in  this  posi- 
tion of  leadership. 

The  last  2  years  of  this  time  she  has 
served  as  its  Chairman.  It  is  timely  to 


stress  that  there  has  never  been  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  which  she  has 
not  been  present.  She  has  not  missed  a 
committee  or  a  task  force  session, 
except  in  July  1979  when  her  youngest 
child,  Justin,  was  bom. 

I  turn  aside  for  another  assessment 
of  her  career.  I  was  with  a  group  of 
West  Virginia  women  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  they  were  praising  Sharon.  One  of 
the  women  said  *Tou  know,  we  like 
Sharon,  we  admire  Sharon."  I  re- 
sponded "Give  one  reason,  perhaps 
above  all  others,  why  you  make  this 
statement."  The  woman  quickly  re- 
plied, "She  is  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren." 

I  tell  of  this  happening  because  her 
career  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  public 
service  is  of  the  quality  admired  by  so 
many. 

She  has  a  genuine  understanding,  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility,  for  the 
processes  of  education,  especially  as 
that  education  relates  to  children  and 
to  youth.  Her  diligent  study  of  pro- 
gram content  has  enabled  her  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  CPB's 
efforts  to  bring  quality  programing 
and  services  to  the  American  people. 

It  is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to 
an  editorial  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  by  Marvin  Stone,  the  editor, 
who  was  graduated  from  Marshall 
University  in  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

The  editorial  "TV:  We  Deserve 
Better"  stresses  the  need  for  higher 
quality  in  commercial  television  and 
commends  the  advances  made  in 
public  broadcasting.  These,  of  course, 
are  issues  in  which  our  nominee  has 
perception,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  the 

conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Maintaining  the 
high  quality  and  level  of  service  now 
expected  by  citizens  generally  from 
our  public  broadcasting  stations  is  a 
critical  task  facing  the  CPB.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Sharon  is  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  that  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  Sharon  Rockefeller  is 
a  doer,  a  believer  in  progress  for 
people— an  activist  In  the  right  sense 
of  the  word  and  in  a  manner  that  in- 
spires others  to  Join  in  working  for  the 
public  good.  These  qualities  and  abili- 
ties have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
development  of  the  CPB's  programs, 
thereby  enriching  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  She  is  also  a  decision- 
maker. N«x)leon  said:  "Nothing  Is 
more  difficult,  and  therefore  more 
precious  than  to  be  able  to  decide." 
Sharon  xmderstands  the  precious 
value  of  being  able  to  decide. 

West  Virginians  feel  fortunate  to 
have  Sharon  serve  on  the  Board  of  the 
CPB  which,  through  public  television 
and  radio,  reaches  100  million  Ameri- 
can  children   and   adults.    She   is   a 
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[EzmBiTl] 


TV  WBOBOVsBRm 
By  Marvin  Stone) 

to  watch  the  self-inflicted 

network    television.    After    a 

fight  in  profits  over  the  last 

h<|lght8  above  850  million  dollars 

Three  are  looking  back  on  a 

was  much  harder  to  show  net 

lere  out.  they  face  rising  costs 

a  shrinking  share  of  the  na- 

and  the  prospect  of  poiuing 

nllUons  to  seek  a  foothold  in 

and  moviemaking. 

setting,  a  certain  amount  of 

iTstandable.  but  still  It  seems 

I  re  dollars  enough  to  support 

and  courage  in  program- 

arge  segment  of  the  public  will 

example,  is  that  the  Big 

turned  their  backs  on  the 

Company's    four-part 

and.  in  some  cases,  for 

Uleir  own.  pressed  their  affiliates 


lor 
netwtrks 
Shakespeare 
Nl  Ekleby" 


Fl  xlermaus" 
te  evlskm 
v(r8i<m( 


Ue 


Slide 
whet  Her 
intellectual. 

tie 

cour  ed 

tie  I 

comec  les 

wcuing 


Remember^  too.  will  be  that  it  was  left 

Broadcasting  Service  to  run 

the    Vienna   State    Opera's 

and    introduce    to 

Bayreuth's  spirited  and 

of  the  Wagner  "Ring." 

Intellectual  (read  snobbish)  ex- 

establlshed  view  of  the  mar- 

FBS  ta  "elitist." 

for  the  moment  the  ques- 

these  treasures  are,  indeed, 

a  viewer  has  a  right  to 

nonintellectual  is  all  that  Is 

by   commercial    television, 

new  romantic  series  and  sltu- 

to  take  the  place  of  those 

thin?  What  fresh  inven- 

to  engage  viewers  who  have 

of  "Love  Boat"  and  "Fantasy 

Archie  Bunker  and  Alice?  And. 

(^lotion,  where  can  we  turn  the 

Anally  tune  out  the  reruns  of 

"M'A*S'H"? 

and  understand  that  the  net- 
drisoners  of  the  popularity  rat- 
q  lestions  about  the  intellectual 
"Nlckleby"  eventually  appeared 
of  stations  put  together  by 
which  was  trying  to  em- 
cbrporate  image.  "Nlckleby"  was 
a  triumph.  Aside  from  whatever 
have  as  a  Dickens  master- 
acting  more  sincere  and 
more  genuine  than  your 
trash. 

to   "Nlckleby"   might   indicate 
television  is  underestimat- 


Corp<  ration. 


db  played 


ing  the  brainpower  of  Americans  and  their 
capacity  for  enjoying  TVs  you-are-there 
presentations  of  works  forblddtngly  known 
as  "classics."  And  they  also  may  be  over- 
looking a  potential  giJn.  at  least  in  good 
wllL 

Network  television  now  stands,  in  a  sense, 
at  the  stage  reached  10  years  or  so  ago  by 
the  book  industry.  Traditionally,  the  big 
houses  had  included  on  their  lists  each  year 
some  titles  useful  Just  for  their  excellence 
and  the  reputation  of  the  company.  When 
production  costs  went  out  of  sight,  the  busi- 
ness departments  asserted  their  power 
Nothing  was  to  issue  unless  it  promised  big 
profits. 

Well,  publishing  is  a  business.  It  is  the  pa- 
perback romances  that  rake  in  the  green. 
But  book  publishing  has  lost  luster.  More- 
over, if  there  is  no  high  standard  to  emu- 
late, where  can  the  quality  of  the  product 
and  the  level  of  public  taste  go  but  down? 

Fortunately  for  television  and  its  watch- 
ers. TV  does  have  a  yardstick:  PBS.  There  te 
more  to  come  in  the  season  of  public  televi- 
sion—six further  episodes  of  the  Bayreuth 
"Ring,"  with  its  exciting  young  cast  and  di- 
rection; continued  deep-investigative  report- 
ing; perhaps  an  hour-long  news  program, 
and  other  innovations. 

On  its  tiny  federal  appropriation,  together 
with  private  grants,  the  public  networic  te 
gaining  followers  who  sense  that  PBS  te 
where  it's  happening.  If  only  some  of  its 
quality  could  rub  off  on  the  people  who 
oustermind  commereial-televislon  program- 
ing! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  move  to  reconsider  this  vote.  I 
am  afraid  that  a  motion  to  reconsider 
might  be  misunderstood  by  some 
people  but  not  by  Sharon  Rockefeller. 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BA^IR.  To  make  sure  no  one 
misunderstands,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
terminate  this  extensive  debate  by  a 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Under  the  order  grant- 
ed by  the  Senate  we  will  proceed  to 
the  other  nominees  in  turn  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  beginning  with  the 
African  Development  Bank.  But 
before  that  happens,  so  that  I  may 
confer  with  the  minority  leader,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Amsrcws).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
maining nominations  on  the  calendar 
are  the  nominations  of  W.  Allen 
Wallls.  Calendar  Order  No.  4,  continu- 
ing with  the  remainder  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  page  2,  'New  Reports,"  and 
the  "Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secre- 


tary's Desk  in  the  FWreign  Service"  on 
page  3.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  be  considered  and 
confirmed. 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  read  the 
first  nomination. 

The  legislative  clei^  read  the  nomi- 
naUon  of  W.  Allen  Wallis,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
African  Development  Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominee  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 


U.S.    INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOP- 
MENT COOPERATION  AGENCY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation to  Thomas  A.  Bolan.  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominee  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  nominations. 

The  legl^tive  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Richard  Brookhlser  of  New 
York  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominees  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  next  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Karl  Eller  of  Arizona  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominee  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED   ON  THE 

SECRETARY'S     DESK     IN     THE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  nominations. 

The  legi^tive  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
in  the  Foreign  Sen  Ice.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediate- 
ly notified  that  the  Senate  has  given 
its  consent  to  the  nominations  this 
day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


few  days,  there  might  be  reasonable 
prospects  for  working  out  some  kind 
of  time  agreement  on  the  matter 
which,  in  the  long  run.  might  serve 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  well  in  his  efforts  to 
move  the  legislative  process  along. 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  In  view  of  that,  I 
shall  not  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
consideration  of  those  items  tomor- 
row. I  shall  confer  further  with  the 
minority  leader  to  see  what  the  pros- 
pects are  for  a  time  agreement  and  an 
early  time  certain  for  their  further 
consideration. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
announced  earlier  that  tomorrow  I 
Would  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  two  treaties  on 
the  calendar.  They  are  Montreal  Avia- 
tion Protocols  Nos.  3  and  4  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  In- 
dustrial Development  Organization, 
which  are  Calendar  Orders  Nos.  1  and 
2. 1  am  advised  that  if  I  forbear  to  lay 
those  down  tomorrow,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  we  might  be  able  to  work 
out  an  orderly  time  and  sequence  for 
their  consideration  at  an  early  date.  I 
would  like  to  do  that  if  I  can.  obvious- 
ly. I  would  like  to  accommodate  the 
convenience  of  as  many  Senators  as  I 
can.  I  want  to  do  these  two  items  and 
do  them  before  we  get  into  the  main- 
stream, so  to  speak,  of  legislative  activ- 
ity. But  if  the  minority  leader  can  in- 
dicate to  me  he  thinks  we  might  work 
something  out  on  that.  I.  for  one, 
would  be  glad  to  try  to  find  a  different 
time  schedule. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  are  opposed  to  the  Mon- 
treal Aviation  Protocols.  They  would 
be  rather  vociferous.  I  would  say.  in 
their  opposition  at  this  point— maybe 
at  any  point. 

In  any  event,  in  answer  to  the  ma- 
jority leader's  question.  I  think  if  he 
could  forgo  taking  up  that  item  for  a 


MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
today's  Calendar  of  General  Orders,  I 
find  four  bills.  Nos.  5,  6.  7,  and  8.  that 
are  cleared  for  passage  by  unanimous 
consent  on  this  side.  May  I  Inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared 
to  consider  those  measures? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
measures  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  for  passage  by  unani- 
mous consent,  with  the  understanding 
that  there  be  no  amendments  to  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  that  the  four 
items  just  identified  be  considered, 
that  no  amendments  be  In  order,  and 
that  there  be  no  time  for  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  MEMBERS  OF  CERTAIN 
JOINT  COMMITTEES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  58)  providing 
for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
and  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress 
on  the  Library,  which  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
aRxs.  58 

lUMOlved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress: 

Jom  CoKMiTTB  oa  Pinrmo:  Mr.  Ma- 
thlas  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hatflfild  of  Oregon. 
BCr.  Baker  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ken- 
tuAy.  and  Mr.  Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 

Jonrr  Committb  or  Coirubs  o>  the  Ia- 
■sabt:  Mr.  Matiit—  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hat- 
field of  Oregon.  Mr.  Warner  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Inouye  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  DeCondni  of  Ari- 
scma. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Bdr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
"Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,"  as  a 
Senate  document,  which  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
8.Rn.60 

ReuAved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  hereby  te  directed  to 
prepare  a  revised  edition  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  97-10,  enUUed  "Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,"  and  that  such  stand- 
ing rules  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

Sac.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  the 
document  specified  in  section  1  of  thte  reso- 
lution for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  authorizing 
expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  which  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Reaolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  ite 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  vaaOtst  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Soiate.  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such 
ndes.  including  holding  hearings,  reiwrUng 
such  hearings,  and  making  InvestisatkHis  as 
authorised  by  pazactaphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standlnc  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
te  authorised  from  March  1,  1983,  through 
February  39.  1984,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to 
mak*  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  ctmsent  of  the  Oov- 
emment  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  baste  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sic.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  thte  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1.304.05«.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$6  000  may  be  exi>ended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organteattoas  thereof  (as  authorised 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  LegislaUve  Reorga- 
nisation Act  of  1948.  as  amended). 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  Uter  than  February  29. 1984. 

Sac.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
thte  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  dtebursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resoluton  (S.  Res.  61)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Kenneth  J.  Asbury  and 
Catherine  iLsbury.  which  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

&RB.81 


Raolved, 
Senate  is 
from  the 
Kenneth  J 
parents  of 
of  the  Senate 
sum  to  each 
months' 
ceivins  by 
sum  to  be 
pensesand 


rhat 


the    Secretary    of    the 
authorised  and  directed  to  pay. 
con  Jngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
J  LSbury  and  Catherine  Asbury. 
K^neth  R.  Asbury,  an  «nployee 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
Equal  to  one-half  of  the  eight 
comi  ensatlon  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
lat  r  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
coqBidered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
other  aUovances. 
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I  move  to  reconsider 
which  the  resolution  was 


I   move   to  lay   that 
Uble. 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


TO      KENNETH      J. 
AND        CATHERINE 


I  move  to  reconsider 
which  the  resolution  was 


I   move   to   lay   that 
table, 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


Mr.  President.  I 

»  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 

Resolution  16  proclaiming  Feb- 

Llthuanian  Independence 


mirks  the  65th  anniversary 
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Republic  of  Lithuania 

ihtianlan  National  Council  in 


43   of   these   years   have 
by  Russian  occupation  of 
the  subsequent  forcible 
of  that  coiuitry  into  the 
.  In  1940.  a  Communist- 
election  resulted  in  the 
of  Lithuania  as  a  Soviet 
beginning  of  a  mass  de- 
over   300.000    freedom- 
LitHuanians  to  Siberian  labor 


The  atheist  Soviet  authorities  obvi- 
ously realized  when  they  occupied 
Lithuania  that  nationalism  is  often 
closely  linked  to  deeply  held  religious 
beliefs.  For  this  reason,  the  Soviets 
have  pursued  the  elimination  of  reli- 
gion to  undermine  national  resistance 
to  Moscow's  rule.  This  policy  has  re- 
sulted in  blatant  abuses  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Constitution,  which  guarantees 
freedom  of  conscience  and  equality  of 
all  citizens  before  the  law.  In  reality, 
however,  those  who  openly  practice 
their  religion  are  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens  and  are  denied  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  responsible 
positions  in  business  and  Government. 

DMpite  the  harassment  and  innu- 
merable obstacles,  nowhere  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  are  resistance  and 
dissent  so  well  organized.  Lithuanian 
spirit  has  resolutely  survived  Moscow's 
efforts  of  suppression.  Demonstrations 
and  petitions  protesting  religious  per- 
secution, as  well  as  the  publication  of 
underground  Journals  detailing  dis- 
crimination and  human  rights  viola- 
tions, provide  clear  opposition  to 
Soviet  rule.  Moscow  has  tried,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  portray  dissenters  as  land- 
owners and  members  of  the  exploiter 
professions,  when,  in  fact,  many  vocal 
resistance  leaders  spring  from  the 
working  classes,  representing  the  sen- 
timents of  a  sie^lcant  portion  of  the 
people. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  recognize 
again  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  During  their  brief 
history  of  Independence  from  1918  to 
1940,  the  Lithuanians  espoused  the 
same  desires  which  led  to  and  are  em- 
bodied in  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  once 
again  lend  my  support  to  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania,  and  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  their  continu- 
ing effort  to  obtain  freedom  from  for- 
eign oppression. 
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Defiance 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
WHAT  ARE  WE  WATTING  FOR? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1946,  the  United  States  was  instru- 
mental in  drafting  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. At  that  time,  the  hvunan 
nightmare  of  the  Holocaust  fueled  our 
desire  to  author  the  Convention  and 
initiate  the  march  toward  an  interna- 
tional human  rights  code.  Tet,  after 
an  initial  burst  of  energy,  our  efforts 
began  to  wane  and  we  fell  by  the  way- 
side, passively  watching  as  over  80  na- 
tions ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. A  generation  later,  we  are  still  at 
the  wayside,  we  have  failed  to  ratify  a 
treaty  we  helped  to  write  and  should 
have  been  first  to  ratify. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  a  noble 
treaty.  It  guarantees  to  all  groups,  no 
matter  what  their  race,  religion,  or 
creed,  the  right  to  live  free  from  the 
specter  of  systematic  extermination.  It 


Is  a  treaty  that  can  and  should  be 
among  the  foundation  stones  of  an 
international,  moral  code.  Until  the 
United  States  ratifies  the  Convention, 
however,  a  vital  link  to  the  assurance 
of  human  right  will  be  missing. 

Given  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  to  the 
international  community,  one  must 
ask  what  impedes  our  swift  approval 
of  its  content?  Indeed.  Mr.  President, 
what  are  we  waiting  for? 

While  there  has  been  opposition  to 
the  treaty,  the  claims  of  its  opponents 
have  all  been  ill-founded.  Some  have 
contended  that  this  treaty  will  over- 
ride the  Constitution.  Tet.  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  shown  that 
contention  to  be  invalid.  Others  have 
contended  that  this  treaty  will  let 
Americans  be  tried  abroad  where  their 
rights  might  be  violated.  Tet,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
shown  this  contention  to  be  invalid. 
Still  other  opponents  contend  that 
this  treaty  will  give  the  United  Na- 
tions Jurisdiction  over  our  citizens  and 
laws.  Tet,  the  Defense  and  Justice  De- 
partments have  shown  this  contention 
to  be  Invalid  as  welL 

In  short,  lifr.  President,  in  the  37 
years  of  its  history,  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention has  been  scrutinized  and  scru- 
tinized again  by  experts  from  the 
legal,  academic,  and  political  commu- 
nities. These  authorities  have  found 
nothing  improper  or  irregular  about 
this  treaty.  In  fact,  they  have  urged 
ratification,  as  have  all  the  Presidents 
since  Truman. 

There  are  no  loopholes,  no  hidden 
claxises,  no  catches  to  the  Genocide 
Convention.  The  treaty  is  meant  as  an 
international  assurance  of  a  funda- 
mental human  right.  It  in  no  way  in- 
tends to  restrict  or  alter  the  freedoms 
and  laws  we  already  know.  Those  who 
oppose  this  treaty  do  so  in  the  very 
face  of  a  third  of  a  century  of  expert 
testimony  and  advice  which  have  ad- 
vocated ratification. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  no  longer 
remain  by  the  wayside.  Let  us  return 
to  the  mainstream  of  the  movement 
for  ratifjring  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Let  us  act  as  vigorously  today  as 
we  did  over  30  year  ago  when  the  spec- 
ter of  genocide  loomed  large  and  real 
over  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Russia. 
Let  us  give  our  advice  and  consent  to 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


IS  THE  TRIAD  ESSENTIAL  FOR 
NUCLEAR  DEFENSE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  stable  elements  in  the  rap- 
idly changing,  unpredictable  and 
highly  controversial  debate  on  how 
best  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent has  been  the  general  wide- 
spread agreement  on  the  wisdom  of  re- 
lyhig  on  all  three  of  the  general  modes 
of  nuclear  weapons  deployment— land. 


air,  and  sea.  The  triad  has  been  as 
close  to  a  given,  fully  accepted  element 
in  our  nuclear  defense  as  there  is.  Tes- 
terday,  in  an  article  in  the  New  Tork 
Times,  Drew  BClddleton.  the  highly  re- 
spected expert  on  our  military  forces 
reported: 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
Triad  concept  is  beinc  questioned  inside  and 
outside  the  Department  of  Defense.  "There 
Is  nothing  sacred  about  the  Triad."  a  De- 
fense D^jartment  official  said,  it's  not  the 
Trinity;  "it's  simply  a  strategic  concept  that 
has  developed  out  of  our  possession  of  par- 
ticular weapons  at  a  particular  time." 

Mr.  President,  this  development  has 
such  a  serious  bearing  on  our  budget 
consideration  and  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  military  budget  that  I  call  the 
article  by  Mr.  Middleton  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Yorlt  Times,  Feb.  15, 1983] 

FUMSAMKHTAL  QOESTION:  "TRIAS"  NUCLEAR 

DsmsB 
(By  Drew  Middleton) 


The  continuing  controversy  over  the 
basing  of  the  MX  intercontinental  ballistic 
missUe,  which  is  delaying  the  production  of 
the  missUe  Itself,  has  provolced  debate  in 
the  military  establishment,  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  soundness  of  the  present  di- 
vision of  responsibility  for  United  SUtes 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 

For  20  years  successive  Administrations 
accepted  the  concept  of  a  triad  for  such 
forces.  The  Air  Force  would  have  two  legs, 
intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUes  and  bomb- 
ers; the  Navy  would  have  the  third,  subma- 
rine-based ballistic  missiles. 

The  Army  had  to  be  content  with  its  Per- 
shing 1  missiles  in  West  Germany,  which 
may  be  replaced  later  this  year.  If  America's 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  part- 
ners agree,  by  Pershing  2's  of  much  greater 
range.  These,  however,  are  still  Just  inter- 
mediate-range weapons,  outside  the  scope  of 
the  strategic  triad. 

VOT  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  triad 
concept  is  being  questioned  inside  and  out- 
side the  Department  of  Defense.  "There's 
nothing  scared  about  the  triad,"  a  Defense 
Department  official  said,  "it's  not  the  Trini- 
ty; it's  simply  a  strategic  concept  that  has 
developed  out  of  our  possession  of  particu- 
lar weitfwns  at  a  particular  time." 

The  debate  over  an  VO.  basing  plan  has 
led  American  strategists  toward  new  con- 
cepts in  missiles.  For  example,  Mr.  Reagan's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  is  now  con- 
sidering recommending  the  development  of 
an  entirely  new  weapon:  a  small  missile  car- 
rying one  warhead,  as  against  the  MX's  10. 
The  proposed  missile,  dubbed  "Midget- 
man"  In  the  Pentagon,  would  weigh  22,000 
pounds  to  the  MX's  190,000  poimds.  The 
two  missiles'  ranges  would  be  about  the 
same,  8,000  miles.  No  one  on  the  commission 
has  disclosed  how  much  development  of  an 
entirely  new  missile  would  cost.  But  last 
Wednesday  Bdr.  Reagan  gave  the  commis- 
sion another  month  to  agree  on  a  basing 
system  for  the  MX  and  any  other  proposals 
for  any  changes  in  the  American  nuclear  ar- 
senal. 


Technological  advances  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry are  one  reason  for  the  debate  In  the 
military  establishment. 

Development  of  the  MX  mlasfle  began  in 
the  last  decade  when  it  was  realised  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  strategic  nuclear  forces 
were  increasingly  accurate  and  disposed  of 
greater  tonnage  than  those  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  problem  is  basing.  President  Carter's 
Administration  put  forward  the  "shell 
game"  plan,  which  involved  continuous 
movement  of  300  of  the  missiles  among 
more  than  4.000  firing  points.  The  plan  to 
base  the  mlssUes  in  a  bunch,  known  as  dense 
pack,  was  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. 

While  arguments  have  continued  over 
these  two  alternatives  for  basing  the  MX, 
other  technotogy  has  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  questions  about  other  deployments 
are  winning  attention. 

SSA-BASniO  A  SORK  SUBjaCI 

The  flnt  question  is  whether  the  MX 
could  be  sea-based.  The  question  seems  in- 
nocent enough.  But  in  terms  of  inter-service 
rivalry,  sea  basing  of  the  MX  would  deprive 
the  Air  Force  of  its  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  triad. 

For  the  Air  Force  to  acknowledge  that  Its 
weapon,  the  MX,  could  possibly  be  based  at 
sea  rather  than  on  land  would  relegate  the 
Army  to  a  podtton  behind  the  Navy  In  the 
hierar^  of  strategic  nuclear  power. 

A  retired  Navy  captain,  John  E.  Dralm, 
with  great  experience  in  maritime  nuclear 
development,  believes  there  is  a  "much  sim- 
pler launch  method."  by  which  the  missUe 
is  dropped  from  a  contalnership,  floats  ver- 
tically and  is  fired  from  Its  container. 

Whatever  the  virtues  of  this  idea,  and 
luival  sources  assert  there  are  many,  there  is 
an  evident  strategic  advantage  to  the  United 
States  in  being  able  to  launch  an  MX,  or 
comparable  weapon,  from  the  sea. 


argue,  the  present  C-A  is  not  the  final  Tri- 
dent. 

A  second  such  weapon  is  the  Trident  n/ 
D-5  now  being  developed.  This  missile  will 
have  a  longer  range  and  greater  accuracy. 
Stowed  aboard  Trident  submarines  on  the 
Pacific  or  Atlantic  coast,  it  could  attack  tar- 
gets in  the  Soviet  Union  from  Leningrad  to 
VladhrostfA. 

However,  the  Navy  does  not  expect  that 
the  weapon  will  be  operational  before  1M9. 
Meanwhile,  those  who  oppose  basing  stra- 
tegic missiles  in  submarines  or  special  con- 
tainers argue  that  a  breakthrough  in  anti- 
submarine warfare  would  immediately 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  either  subma- 
rine-or  container-launched  missiles. 

They  anttdpate  a  swUt  advance  by  both 
Russians  and  Americans  in  the  technology 
for  the  detection  and  location  of  underwater 
weapons,  whether  in  submarines  or  untend- 
ed  in  containers.  A  canvass  of  NATO  intelli- 
gence offioerB  showed  that  they  beUeved 
that  neither  East  nor  West  appeared  close 
to  such  a  breakthrough. 

What  appears  certain,  however,  is  that 
the  debate  over  the  baaing  of  the  MX  will 
widen  into  a  general  debate  over  sea-based 
and  land-based  miasUes.  In  this,  f  imds  are 
likely  to  be  a  major  concern.  Supporters  of 
sea  basing,  for  example.  Insist  that  acquir- 
ing a  few  containeiships  to  carry  MX  mls- 
sUes to  be  loosen  from  the  vertical  floating 
positicm  developed  by  the  Navy  wlU  be  far 
cheaper  than  the  Trident  submarine  fleet  of 
land-based  MX'a 

The  debate,  superflciaUy  courteous  and 
high-mlixled,  can  be  expected  to  cloak  a 
long  duel  between  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  for  control  of  the  United  States'  pri- 
mary nuclear  weapon.  In  a  sense  each  serv- 
ice will  be  fighting  for  priority  in  the  most 
sensitive  area  of  national  security. 


sovtxrrLKErs  aasTRicns 

In  any  naval  war  between  opposing  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  fleets,  because  of  geography 
the  United  States  has  the  abUlty  to  range 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  at  wUl  wbUe, 
at  the  outset  of  any  general  war,  the  Soviet 
Navy  would  have  to  crash  through  narrow 
points  hampering  the  Northern,  Pacific 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleete'  abUlty  to  reach 
the  high  seas  and  engage  NATO  forces. 

So,  as  naval  sources  propose,  why  not  put 
the  MX  on  container  ships  deployed  In  the 
seas  around  the  Soviet  Union  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis,  drop  off  the  encapsulated 
mlssUes  to  be  launched  when  appropriate? 

Some  naval  sources  assessing  the  confu- 
sion asli  why  a  major  national  mUltary  pri- 
ority should  center  entirely  on  that  weapon. 
They  argue  that  enhancement  of  the  accu- 
racy and  range  of  the  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missUe  will  in  time  produce  a  more 
secure  and  formidable  weapon. 

The  Trident  C-4  Is  the  missUe  they  have 
in  mind.  More  than  216  of  these  have  been 
deployed  since  1980  to  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. The  mlssUes  have  a  range  of  over 
4,600  mUes  and  have  what  is  known  as  a 
CEP,  or  Circular  Error  Probable,  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mUe.  CEP  Is  the  radius  of  a  circle 
centered  on  a  target  wlthta  which  there  is  a 
50  percent  probabiUty  that  a  weapon  aimed 
at  the  target  wUl  f  aU. 

TRIOKHT  If  ORK  ACCCTATX 

The  Trident's  CEP  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  Mtouteman  3,  the  most  accurate 
of  the  Air  Force's  land-based  mlssUes.  which 
is  set  at  210  yards,  or  less  than  an  eighth  of 
a   mUe.   But,    as   advocates   of   sea-basing 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  misinformed  criticism 
has  been  aimed  at  the  proposed  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment (S.J.  Res.  5).  Although  I  beUeve 
that  most  of  this  criticism  was  effec- 
tively dispelled  during  last  year's  de- 
bates on  the  amendment,  I  continue  to 
hear  attacks  upon  it  from  individuals 
who  have  clearly  never  taken  the  time 
to  read  the  amendment  or  its  report 
very  thoroughly. 

An  excellent  response  to  this  criti- 
cism appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  magazine  by  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  economist.  Milton  Friedman, 
who  has  played  a  major  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  provides  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct statement  of  what  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  designed  to  do.  I  call 
this  excellent  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  appear  at  this  place  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washikoton:  Less  Red  Ink 

Our  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
have  been  voting  larger  expenditures  year 
after  year— larger  not  orUy  to  doUars  but  as 
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X  reflects  a  defect  In  our  politl- 
We  are  niled  by  a  majority- 
composed  of  a  coalition  of 
lepresenting  special  interests.  A 
tfinorlty  may  lose  more  from  pro- 
other  minorities  than  It 
programs  benefiting  Itself.   It 
to  give  up  its  own  programs 
package  deal  eliminating  all  pro- 
currently,  there  is  no  way  it  can 
preference. 

it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  a  leg- 
ate against  a  particular  appro- 
if  that  vote  would  create  strong 
a  vote  in  its  favor  would  al- 
supporters.  That  is  why  simply 
right  people  Is  not  a  solution, 
irill  be  favorably  inclined  toward 
who  has  voted  for  a  bill  that 
benefit  on  us,  as  we  perceive 
among  us  will  oppose  a  legisla- 
he  has  voted  for  a  measure  that, 
a  large  expenditure,  will  in- 
taxes  on  each  of  us  by  a  few 
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benefit,  it  pays  us  to  lieep  track 
When  we  are  among  the  many 
cost,  it  does  not  pay  us  even  to 
It. 
is  a  major  defect  in  the  legisla- 
whereby  a  budget  is  enacted: 
is  considered  separately,  and 
budget  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
by  no  effective,  overriding 
defect  will  not  be  remedied  by 
Itself— as  the  faUure  of  one  at- 
another    at    reforming    the 
process    has    demonstrated.    It 
in  the  self-interest  of  legisla- 
it— at  least  not  as  they  have 
self-interest, 
with  ever-increasing  spend- 
first  took  the  form  of  prevure 
to    discipline    themselves, 
clear  that  they  could  not  or 
lo  so,  the  dissatisfaction  took  the 
drive  for  constitutional  amend- 
wth  the  state  and  the  federal 
drive  captured  national  atten- 
i'r^XMition  13.  reducing  property 
passed  in  California:  it  has  held 
since,  scoring  successes  in 
state.  The  constitutional  route 
<»aly  one  by  which  the  general 
the  public  can  be  expressed,  by 
deals,  as  it  were,  can  be  real- 
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organizations  have  led  this 
National  Tax  limitation  commit- 
founded  in  197S  as  a  single- 
non^arUsan  organisation  to  serve  as  a 
dearingho  jse  for  information  on  attempts 
to  limit  bxes  at  a  local,  state,  or  federal 
level,  and  to  assist  such  attempts;  and  the 
National  1  axpayers  Union  (NTU).  which  led 
the  drive  to  persuade  state  legislatures  to 
pass  resolt  itions  calling  for  a  constitutional 
conventioi  to  enact  an  amendment  requir- 
ing the  federal  government  to  balance  its 
budget,    'fhlrty-one    states    have    already 


passed  resolutions  calling  for  a  convention. 
If  three  more  pass  similar  reaohitions.  the 
Constitution  requires  Congress  to  call  such 
a  convention— a  major  reason  Congress  has 
been  active  in  producing  its  own  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  August  4.  by  a  vote  of  69  to  31 
(two  more  than  the  two  thirds  required  for 
approval  of  a  constitutional  amendment), 
tiad  its  origin  in  1973  in  a  California  propo- 
siUon  that  faUed  at  the  time  but  passed  in 
1979  in  improved  form  (not  Proposition  13). 
A  drafting  committee  organized  by  the 
NTLC  produced  a  draft  amendment  applica- 
ble to  the  federal  government  in  late  1978. 
The  NTU  contributed  its  own  version.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approved  a 
final  version  on  May  19.  1981.  after  lengthy 
hearings  and  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
major  contributors  to  the  earlier  work.  In 
my  opinion,  the  committee's  final  version 
was  better  than  any  earlier  draft.  That  ver- 
sion was  adopted  by  the  Senate  except  for 
the  addition  of  section  6,  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor William  Armstrong,  of  Colorado,  a  Re- 
publican. Approval  by  the  Senate,  like  the 
sponaorsh^)  of  the  amendment,  was  biparti- 
san: forty-seven  Republicans,  twenty-one 
Democrats,  and  one  Independent  voted  for 
the  amendment 

The  House  Democratic  leadership  tried  to 
prevent  a  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the 
House  before  last  November's  elections. 
However,  a  discharge  petition  forced  a  vote 
on  it  on  October  1.  the  last  full  day  of  the 
regular  session.  The  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  (338  to  187).  but  not 
by  the  necessary  two  thirds.  Again,  the  ma- 
jority was  bipartisan:  187  RepubUcans.  69 
Democrats.  In  view  of  its  near  passage  and 
the  widespread  public  support  for  it.  the 
amendment  la  sure  to  Xx  reintrodtioed  in  the 
current  session  of  Congress.  Hence  it  re- 
mains a  very  live  issue. 

The  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Senate 
would  achieve  two  related  objectives:  first,  it 
would  iixrease  the  likelihood  that  the  fed- 
eral budget  would  be  brought  into  balance, 
not  by  prohibiting  an  unbalanced  budget 
but  by  maUng  it  more  difficult  to  enact  a 
budget  calling  for  a  deficit:  second,  it  would 
check  the  growth  of  government  spending— 
again,  not  by  prohibiting  such  growth  but 
by  making  it  more  difficult 

The  amendment  is  very  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  flrst  ten  amendments— the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Their  purpose  was  to  limit  the  gov- 
emmmt  in  order  to  free  the  people.  Similar- 
ly, the  purpose  of  the  balanced-budget-and- 
tax-Umltation  amendment  is  to  limit  the 
government  in  order  to  free  the  people— this 
time  fmn  excessive  taxation.  Its  passage 
would  go  a  long  way  to  remedy  the  defect 
that  has  developed  in  our  budgetary  proc- 
ess. By  the  same  token,  it  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  supporten  of  ever-bigger 
government  to  attain  their  goals. 

It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  a  torrent 
of  critidsm  has  been  loosed  against  the  pro- 
posed amendment  by  people  who  believe 
that  our  problems  arise  not  from  excessive 
government  but  from  our  failure  to  give 
government  enough  power,  enough  control 
over  us  as  individuals.  It  Is  no  surprise  that 
Tip  O'Neill  and  his  feUow  advocates  of  big 
government  tried  to  prevent  a  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  amendment,  and  used  all  the 
pressure  at  their  command  to  prevent  its  re- 
ceiving a  two-thirds  majority. 

It  is  no  surprise,  either,  that  when  the 
amendment  did  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House, 

a  substantial  majority  voted  for  it.  After  all, 

in  repeated  opinion  polls,  more  than  three 


quarters  of  the  public  have  favored  such  an 
amendment.  Their  repnaentatlves  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  disregard  that  sentiment  in 
an  open  vote— which  is  why  Democratic 
leaders  tried  to  prevent  the  amendment 
from  coming  to  a  vote.  When  their  hand 
was  forced,  they  quickly  introduced  a  mean- 
ingless substitute  that  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  (348  to  77)  but  gave  some  repre- 
sentatives an  opportunity  to  cast  a  recorded 
vote  for  a  token  budget-balancing  amend- 
ment while  at  the  same  time  voting  against 
the  real  thing. 

I  have  been  much  more  surprised,  and  dis- 
mayed, by  the  criticism  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  peracms  who  share  my  basic  out- 
look about  the  importance  of  limiting  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  preserve  and  expand  in- 
dividual freedom— for  example,  the  editors 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  a  former 
editor  and  current  columnist.  Vermont 
Royster.  They  do  not  question  the  objec- 
tives of  the  amendment,  but  they  doubt  its 
necessity  and  potential  effectiveness. 

Those  doubts  are  presumably  shared  by 
many  other  thoughtful  dtiaens  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  who  are  united  by  con- 
cern about  the  growth  of  government 
spending  and  deficits.  Here,  for  their  ocmsid- 
eration.  are  my  answen  to  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  amendment  that  I 
have  come  across,  other  than  those  that 
arise  from  a  desire  to  have  a  still-bigger  gov- 
ernment: 

1.  The  amendment  U  unnecettary.  Con- 
gnu  and  the  President  have  the  power  to 
limit  tpending  and  baJance  the  budget 

Taken  seriously,  this  is  an  argument  for 
scrapping  most  of  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  the  power  to 
preserve  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech 
without  the  First  Amendmoit  Does  that 
make  the  First  Amendment  hiiii>ii>sssi>? 
Not  surprisingly.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
criticiaed  the  balanced-budget  amendment 
as  unnecessary— however  caustic  his  com- 
ments on  congressional  hypocrisy— who 
would  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  First 
Amendment  should  be  scrapped. 

It  is  essential  to  look  not  only  at  the 
power  of  Congress  but  at  the  incentives  of 
its  members— to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
re-elected.  As  Phil  Oramm.  a  Democratic 
congressman  from  Texas,  has  said:  "Every 
time  you  vote  on  every  issue,  all  the  people 
who  want  the  program  are  looking  over 
your  right  shoulder  and  nobody's  looking 
over  your  left  shoulder.  ...  In  being  fiscal- 
ly responsible  under  such  circumstances, 
we're  tw^ng  more  of  people  than  the  Lord 
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Under  present  arrangements.  Congress 
will  not  in  fact  iMlance  the  budget  Similar- 
ly, a  President  will  not  produce  a  balanced 
budget  by  using  the  kind  of  vetoes  that 
would  be  required.  The  function  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  remedy  the  defect  In  our 
legislative  procedure  that  distorts  the  will  of 
the  people  ss  it  is  filtered  through  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  amendment  process  Is  the 
only  effective  way  the  public  can  treat  the 
budget  as  a  whole.  That  is  the  function  of 
the  First  Amendment,  as  weU— it  treato  free 
speech  as  a  bundle.  In  its  absence.  Congress 
would  consider  each  case  "on  its  merits."  It 
is  not  hard  to  envisage  the  way  unpopular 
groups  and  views  would  fare. 

2.  The  Pretident  and  Congreu  are  guiltv  of 
hvpocrin  in  voting  HmuUaneouMly  for  a 
large  current  deficit  and  for  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  prevent  future  deficits. 

Of  course.  I  have  long  believed  that  con- 
gressional hypocrisy  and  shortsightedness 
are  the  only  reasons  there  Is  a  ghost  of  a 


chance  of  getting  Congress  to  pass  an 
amendment  limiting  Itself.  Most  memben  of 
Congress  will  do  anything  to  postpone  the 
problems  they  face  by  a  couple  of  years- 
only  Wall  Street  has  a  shorter  perspective. 
If  the  hypocrisy  did  not  exist.  If  Congress 
behaved  "rewonsibly."  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  amendment.  Ckmgress's  irre- 
sponsibility is  the  reason  we  need  an  amend- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  the  reason  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  getting  one. 

Hypocrisy  may  eventually  lead  to  the 
passing  of  the  amendment  But  hypocrisy 
will  not  prevent  the  amendment  from 
having  important  ef f ecU  three  or  four  yean 
down  the  line— and  from  casting  lU  shadow 
on  events  even  earlier.  Congress  wOl  not  vio- 
Ute  the  ConstituUon  Ughtly.  Memben  of 
Congress  will  wriggle  and  squirm;  they  will 
seek,  and  no  doubt  find,  subterfuges  and 
evasions.  But  their  actior»s  will  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  the  existence  of  the 
amendment  The  experience  of  several 
states  that  have  passed  similar  tax-limita- 
tion amendments  provides  ample  evidence 
of  that 

3.  The  amendment  is  substantive,  not  pro- 
cedural, and  the  CoruUtution  should  be  lim- 
ited to  procedurai  matters.  The  faU  of  the 
prohitrition  amendment  U  a  cautionary  tale 
that  should  give  us  pause  in  enacting  sub- 
stantive amendments. 

If  this  amendment  is  substantive,  so  is  the 
income-tax  (sixteenth)  amendment  and  so 
are  many  specific  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  income-tax  amendment  does  not 
specify  the  rate  of  tax.  It  leaves  that  to 
Congress.  Similarly,  this  amendment  does 
not  specify  the  size  of  the  budget  It  simply 
outlines  a  procedure  for  approving  it:  the 
same  as  now  exists  if  total  legislated  outlays 
do  not  exceed  an  amount  determined  i  by 
prior  evente  (the  prior  budget  and  the  prior 
growth  in  national  Income):  and  by  a  major- 
ity of  60  percent  if  total  legisUted  outlays 
do  exceed  that  amount.  The  requirement  of 
a  supernormal  majority  is  neither  sulMtan- 
tive  nor  undemocratic  nor  unprecedented. 
Witness  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary 
to  override  a  presidential  veto  or  to  approve 
a  treaty. 
The  prohibition  amendment  was  incom- 
patible with  the  basic  aim  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  it  was  not  directed  at  limiting 
government  On  the  contrary,  it  limited  the 
people   and  firfeed   government  to  control 
them.    The    balanced-budget-tax-limiUUon 
amendment  is  thoroughly  compatible  with 
the  basic  role  of  the  Constitution,  because  it 
seeks  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  public  to 
limit  government 

4.  The  amendment  U  unduly  rigid,  because 
it  reguires  an  annualiy  balanced  budget 

This  is  a  misconception.  Section  1  of  the 
amendment  prohibits  a  planned  budget  def- 
icit unless  it  Is  explicitly  approved  by  three 
fifths  of  the  memben  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  further  requires  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  "ensure  that  actual  outlays 
do  not  exceed  the  outlays  set  forth  in  [the 
budget]  statement."  But  it  does  not  require 
that  actual  receipts  equal  or  exceed  state- 
ment receipts.  A  deficit  that  emerged  be- 
cause a  recession  produced  a  reduction  in 
tax  receipts  would  not  be  in  violation  of  the 
amendment,  provided  that  outlays  were  no 
greater  than  statement  outlays.  This  is  a 
sensible  arrangement  outlays  can  be  con- 
trolled more  readily  over  short  periods  than 
receipts. 

I  have  never  been  willing  to  support  an 
amendment  calling  for  an  annuaUy  bal- 
anced budget.  I  do  support  this  one.  because 
it  has  the  necessary  flexibility. 


S.  The  amendment  will  be  ineffective  be- 
cause (aJ  it  reguires  estimates  of  receipts 
and  outlays,  which  can  be  fudged;  (b)  its 
language  U  fuay:  (cJ  the  Congress  can  find 
loopholes  to  evade  it;  fd)  U  contains  no  spe- 
cific provisions  for  enforcement 

(a)  It  will  be  poHible  to  evade  the  amend- 
ment by  overestimating  receipts— but  only 
once,  for  the  first  year  the  amendment  is  ef- 
fective. Thereafter,  seetitm  2  of  the  amend- 
ment limits  each  year's  statonent  reoelpU 
to  the  prior  yean's  statement  receipU  plus 
the  prior  rate  of  Increase  of  national 
income.  No  further  estimates  of  budget  re- 
ceipts are  called  for.  This  is  one  of  the  over- 
looked subtleties  in  the  amendment 

Any  further  fudging  would  have  to  be  of 
the  naUonal-income  estimate.  That  is  possi- 
ble but  both  unlikely  and  not  easy.  What 
matten  is  not  the  level  of  national  income 
but  the  percentage  chatige  in  national 
income.  Alterations  of  the  definition  of  na- 
tional income  that  affect  levels  are  likely  to 
have  far  leas  effect  on  percentage  changes. 
Moreover,  making  the  change  in  incnne  ar- 
tlfidaUy  high  in  one  year  will  tend  to  make 
It  artificially  low  the  next.  All  in  all.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  a  serious  problem. 

(b)  The  language  is  not  fuzzy.  The  only 
undefined  technical  term  Is  "national 
income."  The  amendment  also  refen  to  "re- 
ceipts" and  "outlays."  terms  of  long-stand- 
ing usage  in  government  accounting;  in  sec- 
tion 4,  total  receipts  and  total  outlays  are 
defined  explicitly. 

Nor  is  the  amendment  a  hastily  drawn 
gimmick  designed  to  provide  a  fig  leaf  to 
hide  Congress's  sins.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
sophisticated  product,  developed  over  a 
period  of  years,  that  reflects  the  combined 
wisdom  of  the  many  persons  who  participat- 
ed in  its  development 

(c)  Loopholes  are  a  more  serious  problem. 
One  obvious  loophole— off -budget  outlays- 
has  been  dosed  by  phrasing  the  amendment 
in  terms  of  total  outlays  and  defining  them 
to  Include  "aU  outlays  of  the  United  States 
except  those  for  repayment  of  debt  prind- 
pal."  But  other,  less  obvious,  loopholes  have 
not  been  dosed.  Two  are  particularly  worri- 
some: government  credit  guarantees,  and 
mandating  private  expenditures  for  public 
purposes  (e.g.,  antipollution  devices  on  auto- 
mobiles). These  loopholes  now  exist  and  are 
now  being  resorted  to.  I  wish  there  were 
some  way  to  close  them.  No  doubt  the 
amendment  would  provide  an  incentive  to 
make  greater  use  of  them.  Yet  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  they  are  such  attractive  al- 
ternatives to  direct  government  spending 
that  they  would  render  the  amendment  use- 
less. 

(d)  No  constitutional  provision  will  be  en- 
forced unless  it  has  widespread  public  sui>- 
port.  That  has  certainly  been  demonstrated. 
However,  if  a  provision  does  have  wide- 
spread support— as  public-opinion  polls  have 
clearly  shown  that  this  one  does— legislaton 
are  not  likely  to  flout  it,  which  brings  us 
back  to  the  loopholes. 

Equally  important,  legislaton  will  find  it 
in  their  own  interest  to  confer  an  aura  of  in- 
violability on  the  amendment.  This  point 
has  been  impressed  on  me  by  the  experience 
of  legislaton  In  sUtes  that  have  adopted 
amendments  limiting  state  spending.  Prior 
to  the  amendments,  they  had  no  effective 
defense  against  lobbyists  urging  spending 
programs— all  of  them,  of  course,  for  good 
purposes.  Now  they  do.  They  can  say:  "Your 
program  is  an  exceUent  one;  I  would  like  to 
support  it  but  the  total  amount  we  can 
spend  is  fixed.  To  get  funds  for  your  pro- 
gram, we  shall  have  to  cut  elsewhere.  Where 


should  we  cut?"  The  effect  is  to  force  lobby- 
ists to  compete  against  one  another  rather 
than  form  a  coalition  against  the  general 
taxpayer. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  constitutional 
rules:  to  establish  arrangements  under 
which  private  interest  colnrides  with  the 
public  interest.  This  amendment  passes  that 
test  with  flying  colors. 

».  The  key  problem  U  not  deficiU  bttf  the 
siee  of  government  spending. 

My  sentimenU  exactly.  Which  is  why  I 
have  never  supported  an  amendment  direct- 
ed solely  at  a  balanced  budget  I  have  writ- 
ten repeatedly  that  while  I  would  prefer 
that  the  budet  be  balanced.  I  would  rather 
have  government  spend  $500  billion  and  run 
a  deficit  of  $100  billion  than  have  it  q>end 
$800  billion  with  a  balanced  budget  It  mat- 
ten  greatly  how  the  budget  U  balanced, 
whether  by  cutting  qtending  or  by  raising 
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In  my  eyes,  the  chief  merit  of  the  amend- 
ment recommoided  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  U  precisely  that  it  does  limit 
spending.  Section  1  requires  that  statement 
outlays  be  no  greater  than  statement  re- 
ceipts; section  2  llmiU  the  maximum  in- 
crease in  statement  receipts;  the  two  togeth- 
er effectively  limit  statement  outlays.  More- 
over, if  in  any  year  Congress  manages  to 
keep  statement  recelpU  and  outlays  below 
the  twrt™"™  level,  the  effect  is  to  lower 
the  ".■■rttniitn  level  for  future  yean,  thus 
fostering  a  gradual  ratcheting  down  of 
spending  relative  to  national  income. 

A  further  strength  of  the  amendment  is 
the  provision  for  approving  an  exceptional 
increase  in  statement  receipta  (hence  in 
statement  outlays).  The  spending-limltation 
amendment  that  was  drafted  by  the  Nation- 
al Tax  Limitation  Committee  required  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  houses  in  order 
to  Justify  an  exceptional  increase  in  outlays. 
The  amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  re- 
quires only  "a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  houses  of  Congress."  How- 
ever the  majority  must  vote  for  an  explldt 
tax  increase.  I  submit  that  It  Is  far  easier  to 
get  a  two-thirds  majority  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove an  exceptional  increase  in  spending 
than  to  get  a  simple  majority  to  approve  an 
explldt  Increase  In  taxes.  So  this  is  a  strong- 
er, not  a  weaker,  amendment 

Section  6.  proposed  by  Senator  Armstrong 
in  the  course  of  Senate  debate,  makes  the 
debt  ceiling  permanent  and  requires  a  su- 
permajority  vote  to  raise  it.  That  provision 
was  approved  by  a  narrow  majority  com- 
posed of  a  coaUtion  of  right-wing  RepubU- 
cans and  left-wing  Democrats— the  one 
group  demonstrating  its  hardcore  conserv- 
atism, the  other  seeking  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  adoption  of  the  basic  amend- 

I  do  not  favor  the  debt-limit  provision.  Its 
objective— to  strengthen  pressure  on  Con- 
gress to  balance  the  budget— U  fine,  and  it 
may  be  that  it  would  do  Uttle  harm.  But  it 
seems  to  me  both  unnecessary  and  Poten- 
tiaUy  harmfuL  I  trust  that  It  will  be  elimi- 
nated if  and  when  the  amendment  is  finally 
approved  by  Congress.  I  shall  favor  the 
amendment  even  If  the  debt-limit  provision 
is  left  in,  but  less  enthusiastically. 

7.  77i«  amendment  introduces  a  new  eco- 
nomic theory  into  the  Constitution. 

It  does  nothing  of  the  kind-unless  the 
Idea  that  there  should  be  some  connection 
between  receipt*  and  outlays  Is  a  new  eco- 
nomic theory.  The  amendment  does  not 
even  change  the  present  budget  process,  if 
Congress  enacts  a  balanced  budget  that 
rises  by  no  greater  a  percentage  than  does 
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recommended    by    the 

Committee  deserves  the 

backing  of  every  believer  in  a 

and  maximum  freedom 


S.  267,  CX  )AL  SLURRY  PIPELINE 

Mr.  SIM]  "SON.  lix.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  endorse  the  introduction  of 
S.  287.  the  Doal  Distribution  and  Utili- 
zation Act  >f  1983.  into  this  session  of 
Congress.  '  "his  legislation  is  intended 
to  facilitat!  the  national  distribution 
and  utilizaion  of  coal  through  inter- 
state coal  X.  ipelines.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation copies  at  a  very  opportune 
time. 

This  tyi>^  of  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced ii  other  sessions  and  a  care- 
ful review  >f  S.  267  again  leads  me  to 
the  concluiion  that  this  legislation  is 


we  are  to  nurture  the  de- 
of  a  proven  transportation 
technology -and  with  it  the  healthy 
competition  that  is  the  driving  force  in 
of  political  economy.  I  also 
feel  that  the  authorizing  of  the  use  of 
eminent  d(  main  for  this  emerging  in- 
dustry unci  er  the  proper  controls  and 
scrutiny  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is 
a  correct  ai  id  proper  function  for  Con- 
gress. The|  marketability  of  western 
coal  resources  for  domestic  and  inter- 
national ises  will  depend  in  good 
measure  ui  ion  advancing  reliable,  effi- 
cient and  competitive  transportation 
systems. 

The  dele  cation  of  the  sovereign  au- 
thority wh  ch  Government  has  for  ac- 
quisition o:  private  property  and  prop- 
erty rights  through  condemnation  is  a 
matter  to  v  rhich  Congress  must  give  its 
most  caref  il  and  serious  attention.  In 
the  U.S.  Constitution  is  the 
and  controlling  docu- 
llhe  application  of  eminent 
both  State  and  Federal  Ju- 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
lamendment   the   power  of 


this  arena, 
fimdamenlid 
ment  on 
domain  by 
risdictions. 
the   14th 

eminent  ddmain  by  State  governments 
was  unresi  rained  by  any  Federal  au- 
thority. 

The  Just  compensation  provision  ex- 
pressed by  the  5th  amendment  did  not 
i4>ply  to  he  States.  It  is  the  14th 
amendmert  that  affords  property 
owners  th;  same  measure  of  protec- 
tion agaiiiBt  the  States  as  the  5th 
amendmertt  does  against  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition  to  the  Con- 
stitutional underpinnings  of  either 
State  or  ]  federal  eminent  domain,  I 
also  note  Lhat  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Inters  ate  Commerce  Act  author- 
ity for  su  >ervision  of  interstate  coal 
pipelines  las  been  vested  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  49  U.S.C.  Kb). 
Congress  las  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote intei  state  commerce.  Our  nation- 


al network  of  interstate  railroads,  pe- 
troleum, and  natural  gas  pipelines  and 
highways  are  tangible  evidence  of  con- 
gressional effort  to  foster  a  national 
common  market  through  interstate 
transportation. 

My  paramount  concern  over  Federal 
legislation  which  would  assure  emi- 
nent domain  authority  for  interstate 
coal  pipelines,  has  been  with  the  tests 
to  be  applied  at  the  outset  to  insure 
that  the  interests  of  private  property 
owners  are  always  given  the  maximum 
protection  under  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Foremost  in  protection  here  is  an 
initial  determination  that  eminent 
domain  authority  will  only  be  exer- 
cised where  there  is  a  clear  showing 
that— on  balance— the  taking  Is  in  the 
greater  public  interest.  S.  267  places 
this  responsibility  with  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  or  his  successor,  to  make 
four  determinations.  I  cite  them: 

First,  it  must  be  determined  that  the 
right-of-way  to  be  acquired  would  ad- 
vance the  national  need  for  coal  distri- 
bution and  utilization  taking  into  con- 
sideration other  routings.  Second,  it 
must  be  found  that  the  proposed 
right-of-way  would  promote  competi- 
tion and  serve  new  market  outlets. 
Third,  a  determination  must  be 
reached  that  the  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution system  would  advance  our  na- 
tional security  by  displacing  imported 
petroleum  with  domestic  coal.  Finally, 
a  finding  must  be  made  that  the  rout- 
ing wiU  not  adversely  affect  the  natu- 
ral environment. 

A  key  limitation  on  the  exercise  of 
eminent  domain,  set  by  S.  267,  is  that 
the  procedure  to  be  employed  in  any 
Judicial  determination,  whether  the 
case  is  tried  in  the  Federal  district 
court  or  in  an  appropriate  State  court, 
is  that  such  actions  shall  "conform  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable  with  the 
practice  and  procedure  in  similar 
action  or  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  where  the  property  Is  situat- 
ed." This  section  borrows  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  States  for  de- 
termining such  Issues  as  whether  or 
not  good  faith  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted with  the  landowner,  the 
method  for  determining  compensation 
and  damages,  permission  for  surveys, 
attorney  fees,  and  other  key  items  as- 
sociated with  an  individual  State's  pro- 
cedures used  in  civil  litigation.  S.  267 
also  promotes  the  use  of  State  courts 
as  the  forum  for  such  actions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  support  of  this  legislation  should 
be  based  upon  three  fundamental  ele- 
ments. First,  that  limitations  on  emi- 
nent domain  authority,  State  or  Fed- 
eral, rest  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Second,  that  Congress  should 
properly  oversee  interstate  coal  pipe- 
lines as  it  now  does  in  regard  to  inter- 
state pipelines  transporting  other  com- 
modities. Finally,  that  the  procedure 
in  any  Judicial  determination  of  emi- 
nent domain  be  performed  according 


to  the  type  of  procedure  prescribed  by 
State  legislatures.  S.  267  meets  all  of 
those  tests. 

The  biU  also  deals  extensively  with 
the  critically  important  recognition 
and  perservation  of  State  authority  to 
allocate  water  for  use  in  any  interstate 
coal  pipelines.  This  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  arid  Western  States  Pro- 
visions in  S.  267  amount  to  a  clear 
waiver  of  any  possible  Federal  preemp- 
tion of  State  authority  to  allocate 
water  to  interstate  coal  pipelines.  This 
congressional  waiver  is  consistent  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
denies  Jurisdiction  over  water  pipelines 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Congress  for  117  years  has 
always  deferred  to  the  States  in  ques- 
tions of  water  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, and  allocation.  S.  267  is  consist- 
ent with  this  approach  to  water  and 
water  rights  and  may  well  be  the 
clearest  expression  of  congressional  re- 
spect for  States  rights  in  that  field 
which  could  be  adopted.  It  is  a  solid 
piece  of  legislation. 

Thank  you. 


DEATH  OF  THOR  TOLLEFSON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  BCr.  President,  Just 
recently  a  dear  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Thor  Tollefson,  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  81. 

Thor  served  in  the  House  represent- 
ing Washington  State's  Sixth  District, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Tacoma.  for 
18  years.  He  was  a  dedicated,  hard- 
working member  of  our  State's  delega- 
tion during  those  years. 

Thor  summed  up  his  own  career  de- 
scribing it  as  one  dedicated  to  "fish 
and  ships." 

For  years,  he  was  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. Upon  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress in  1964.  Thor  went  home  and 
began  yet  another  career  as  director  of 
the  State  fisheries  department. 

He  served  in  that  post  during  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  turbulent  peri- 
ods for  fisheries  in  our  State's  history. 
It  was  during  his  term  that  Indian 
fishing  rights  disputes  and  violence 
reached  a  zenith.  Thor  always  sought 
to  calm  the  waters  and  was  guided  by 
his  sense  of  fairness  and  an  inherent 
dedication  to  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing the  salmon  fishery  resource— a 
dedication  characteristic  of  his  Norwe- 
gian heritage. 

Thor's  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribime  paid  tribute  to 
Thor  upon  his  death,  calling  him  one 
of  the  tall.  Tacomans  who  "walked 
with  the  giants."  All  of  us  will  miss 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


February  16,  1983 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Tacoma  News  Tribunes.  Dec.  31, 
1983] 

Thob  ToLLKraoN— Ah  Imspikatioh 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  a 
man  dedicated  to  fish  and  ships,  the  law  and 
public  service,  a  man  who  never  lost  his 
poise  or  self-assurance— Thor  C.  Tollefson. 

His  death  at  age  81  brings  back  many  rich 
memories  of  a  bootstrap  kid  with  a  deter- 
mined mother,  of  aU  the  Tollefson  "boys 
and  girls"  and  their  impact  on  Tacoma.  of  a 
man  who  became  Pierce  County  prosecutor, 
a  congressman  for  18  years  and  state  fisher- 
ies director  for  10  years.  He  was  truly  one  of 
the  "tall"  Tacomans  who  walked  with  the 
giants. 

Tollefson  was  an  anomaly,  too,  a  Republi- 
can beloved  by  Democrats  who  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  heavily  Democratic 
Sixth  District  nine  times,  until  swept  out  of 
office  in  the  Goldwater-Republican  debacle 
of  1964.  He  then  Joined  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Dan  Evans  in  Olympia  as  fisheries 
director,  retiring  in  1975. 

His  term  as  fisheries  director  (he  had  been 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  in  Congress)  was 
complicated  by  n.S.  District  Court  Judge 
George  H.  Boldt's  ruling  requiring  treaty  In- 
dians be  guaranteed  an  opportimity  to  take 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  state's  salmon 
catch. 

The  Tollefson  family  story,  however,  is 
truly  a  bit  of  Americana  that  needs  to  be 
retold  to  generations  of  Tacomans.  He  was 
bom  In  Minnesota,  the  eldest  of  seven  chil- 
dren, to  Christian  and  Bertha  Tollefson.  His 
father  was  a  Norwegian  immigrant  farmer 
and  butcher.  When  Thor  was  10,  the  family 
moved  to  Tacoma. 

When  he  was  14  his  father  died  and  Thor 
quit  school  to  help  his  mother  support  the 
family.  Alter  he  worked  seven  years  in  vari- 
ous laboring  Jobs,  his  mother  insisted  he 
return  to  Lincoln  High  School,  where  he 
graduated  two  years  later  as  valedictorian. 
His  younger  brothers,  meanwhile,  alternat- 
ed working  and  going  to  school. 

Thor  then  worked  his  way  through  the 
University  of  Washington  Law  School,  grad- 
uating in  1930.  He  became  a  deputy  county 
prosecutor  in  1938.  starting  a  37-year  career 
in  public  service,  and  later  was  elected  pros- 
ecutor and  in  1946  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  to  the  other  Tollefson  brothers,  Harold 
and  Erllng  also  went  into  law.  Harold 
became  a  distinguished  mayor  of  Tacoma, 
Erllng  a  Judge  and  the  late  Rudolph  a  bank- 
ing executive.  Bertha  Tollefson,  their  very 
determined  mother,  became  national 
Mother  of  the  Tear  for  reasons  fairly  obvi- 
ous. 

Thor  Tollefson  was  never  a  flashy  head- 
line grabber.  He  worked  quietly  and  effec- 
tively for  the  people  of  Tacoma,  Pierce 
County  and  the  state  much  of  his  life. 

We  are  grateful  to  have  had  him  among 
us. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  PEACE 
Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President, 


want  to  bring  to  the  special  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  unusually  pro- 
found article  on  the  issue  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  written  by 
Prof.  Philip  H.  Rhlnelander  and  pub- 


lished in  the  winter  1982  issue  of  the 
Stanford  magazine. 

Pivfessor  Rhlnelander  is  the  Olive 
H.  Palmer  Professor  of  Himianltles 
and  Professor  of  Philosophy,  both 
emeritus,  at  Stanford  University.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  a  personal  talk  with 
him  this  month  at  his  home  on  the 
Stanford  campus,  and  came  away  be- 
lieving that  his  perspectives  on  the 
peace  issue  should  have  widespread, 
thoughtful  attention.  He  emphasizes 
that  insuring  peace  and  safety  in 
today's  world  is  a  complex  problem, 
and  that  narrowly  focused,  one-dimen- 
sional solutions  can  be  coimterproduc- 
tive  and  dangerous  to  the  preservation 
of  human  existence.  He  believes  that 
if  we  fail  to  find  new  modes  of  think- 
ing—a new  rational  orientation— disas- 
ter looms. 

I  am  honored  to  request  that  Profes- 
sor Rhinelander's  1982  article  on 
"Peace:  The  Ultimate  Challenge"  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peace  The  Ultuate  Challemcb 
(By  Philip  H.  Rhlnelander) 

ORB 

In  the  year  1139  Pope  Innocent  n, 
alarmed  by  the  inhuman  potentialities  of 
the  recently  developed  crossbow,  declared  it 
"hateful  to  God  and  unfit  for  Christians" 
and  forbade  its  use.  We  are  told  by  histori- 
ans that  this  edict  was  subsequently  amend- 
ed to  permit  the  use  of  the  weapon  by 
Christians  against  Mohammedans,  but  that 
later  this  limitation  broke  down  so  that 
Christians  began  to  use  It  against  one  an- 
other until  the  crossbow  was  itself  supersed- 
ed by  more  efficient  and  lethal  devices.  I 
mention  this  incident  to  show  that  efforU 
at  arms  control  are  not  new  and  that,  with 
relatively  minor  exceptions,  they  have  gen- 
erally proved  ineffective. 

What  chiefly  distinguishes  the  current  sit- 
uation from  past  conditions  is  the  presence 
of  two  factors.  One  is,  of  course,  the  scale  of 
destruction.  Nuclear  weapons  not  only 
threaten  the  lives  of  warriors  but  have  the 
potential  for  the  wholesale  obliteration  of 
civilian  populations  and  even  the  extinction 
of  the  human  race.  This  alarming  prospect 
is  unprecedented  and  Is,  to  that  extent,  a 
new  and  terrible  factor.  But  we  would  do 
weU  to  remember,  I  think,  that  if  efforts  to 
meet  the  threat  of  primitive  weapons  were 
unavidllng,  we  cannot  expect  the  new 
danger  to  evaporate  merely  because  the 
stakes  are  incalculably  higher. 

A  second  factor  is  that  whereas  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  Pope  had  considerable 
moral  and  religious  authority  in  the  Chris- 
tian West,  we  lack  today  any  comparable 
international  agency  or  power.  According  to 
its  charter,  the  United  Nations  was  set  up 
"to  m«intA<n  international  peace  and  securi- 
ty, and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective  coUec- 
tlve  measures  for  the  prevention  and  remov- 
al of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace  .  .  .  ,"  but  it  lai^ 
power  to  intervene  in  matters  lying  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state  and 
armaments  fall  within  that  category.  Strong 
arguments  have  been  advanced  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  new  supranational  authority, 
with   police   powers   above   those    of    the 


member  nations,  but  few,  if  any,  nations 
seem  disposed  to  accept  the  limitations 
upon  their  sovereign  rights  of  self-determi- 
nation that  such  an  arrangement  would 
entalL  Thus  we  are  left  to  depend  upon  spe- 
cial dealings  between  or  among  sepuate  na- 
tions, subject  to  the  compUcatlona  posed  by 
the  fact  that  the  need  for  reliable  agree- 
menU  is  greatest  where  there  is  least  trust 
and  most  hostility  and  suspicion. 

As  Karl  Jaspers,  the  German  phllospher 
and  psychologist,  pointed  out  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  in  a  wide-ranging  and 
thoughtful  book,  "The  Future  of  Mankind," 
we  face  an  unprecedented  challenge— a  chal- 
lenge calling,  in  his  view,  for  a  new  orienta- 
tion and  new  ways  of  thinking.  If  we  fail  to 
meet  the  challenge,  we  risk  annihilation  of 
the  race.  "Man  either  grows  in  freedom  and 
w^fiTitAin«  the  tension  of  this  growth,"  he 
wrote,  "or  he  forfeiU  his  right  to  live.  If  he 
is  not  worthy  of  his  life,  he  wOl  destroy  him- 
self." I  shall  return  to  this  point  later  in 
cotmectlon  with  recent  discussions  of  the 
prospect  of  human  extinction,  which  some 
writers  today  seem  to  regard  as  displacing 
all  other  considerations.  Jaspers  took  a  dif- 
ferent—and, I  think,  a  more  comprehen- 
sive—view. 

TWO 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  great  artist,  was 
also  a  gifted  engineer.  Among  his  other 
technical  projects  was  a  design  for  a  subma- 
rine, part  of  which  he  pun»08ely  kept  secret, 
writing,  "This  I  do  not  divulge  on  account  of 
the  evil  nature  of  men.  who  would  practice 
assassination  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas  by 
breaking  the  ships  in  their  lowest  parts  and 
sinking  them  together  with  the  crews  who 
are  in  them."  His  attitude  exemplifies  an- 
other way  of  dealing  with  supposedly  devas- 
tating inventions,  namely  by  suppressing 
knowledge  of  them.  Such  incidents  are  not 
unknown  in  the  history  of  technology,  but 
they  have  seldom  been  successful.  If  we 
refuse  to  accept  the  currently  familiar  doc- 
trine that  increased  knowledge  is  always 
and  necessarily  good,  we  must  nevertheless 
recognize.  I  think,  as  Jaspers  did,  that 
human  beings  are  naturally  inventive  ani- 
mals and  that  "If  we  affirm  human  exist- 
ence .  .  .  then  we  must  recognize  the  way 
of  technology  as  unavoidable.  Without 
being  able  to  calculate  it  beforehand,  man 
uses  technology  to  create  his  own  situa- 
tion—as today  his  extremity."  In  other 
words,  as  the  classical  Greeks  were  well 
aware,  man's  ingenuity,  which  is  part  of  his 
rational  nature,  is  dangerously  ambivalent; 
it  has  its  destructive  as  well  as  its  construc- 
tive side,  and  the  two  are  not  readily  separa- 
ble. 

We  are  told  that  some  of  the  scientists 
who  helped  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb  had 
second  thoughts  alter  the  destruction  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  felt  remorse 
for  having  participated  in  "the  devil's 
work,"  And  we  know  that  some  sectors  of 
the  public  have  turned  against  science  and 
technology  in  general,  and  against  nuclear, 
power  in  particular  (including  its  possible 
peaceful  uses),  on  this  account.  But  we  must 
recognize,  I  think,  that  the  investigations 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  nuclear  fission 
began  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  would  presumably  have  run 
their  course,  though  more  slowly,  if  the 
pressure  of  war  had  not  played  a  part. 

Thus  we  should  have  been  faced  with  the 
peril  of  nuclear  destruction  sooner  or  later 
even  if  the  bomb  had  not  been  Invented  in 
1945  or  if.  having  been  invented.  It  had  not 
been  used.  The  possibility  of  nuclear  fission 
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most  prominent  figures  in  the 
of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
centuries    was    Baroness 
Suttner.  Describing  an  early 
Alfred  Nobel,  the  inventor  of 
ind  the  founder  of  the  Nobel 
the  Peace  Prize,  she  quoted 
^.  "I  wish  I  could  produce  a 
a  machine  of  such  frightful  ef- 
rholesale  devasUtion  that  wars 
become  altogether  impos- 
rould  seem  in  retrospect  that 
thermonuclear  weapons  had  fill- 
's speculative  hope  for  an  instru- 
ultimate  destructiveness.  yet  wars 
lo-called  "conventional"  weapons 
since  1945.  including  wars  in 
Vietnam  in  which  the  United 
heavily  involved.  Still,  there  has 
been  an  active  milltuy  conflict 
and  the  United  States,  the 

powers,  so  that  Nobel's  vision 

through  terror  has  not  been  dls 
cannot  be  dismissed  out  of 
current  advocates  of  peace 
us  suppose. 

issume,  I  think,  that  neither  side 

to  win  an  aU-out  nuclear  war 

I  he  siirvlval  of  the  human  race 

stake.  Nobel's  hypothesis  obvi- 

such  a  situation.  We  may 

that  the  unlimited  stockpiling  of 
tons  of  various  types  to  achieve 
theoretical  parity  at  all  points 
since  total  destruction 
but  once.  (We  may  recall  here 
B  satirical  caricature  of  the 
bumbling,  self-important  political  figure 
called  Penning  Dodworth,  whose  senten 
tious  essas  i  induded  one  entitled  "The  End 
of  aU  Thix  Bs— and  After.")  Yet  we  may  nev 
ertheless  r  tject  arguments  to  the  effect  that 
the  posses  don  of  nuclear  weapons  is  inher 
ently  wroi  g  because  it  is  "self-contradicto- 
ry" or  Imiaoral  to  threaten  to  take  action 
that  it  W01  lid  be  wrong  to  carry  out  in  prac 
tice.  Such  plaims  are  too  facile 


It  is  on  record  that  a  number  of  sdentlsU 
who  were  familiar  with  the  preparation  of 
the  atom  bomb  submitted  a  petition  to  the 
Amierican  authorities  urging  that  it  not  be 
used  against  Japan  in  IMS  without  giving  a 
prior  demonstration  of  lU  lethal  power  and 
thereby  allowing  the  Japanese  to  avoid  its 
devastating  impact  by  choosing  to  surren- 
der. This  advice  was  not  followed:  apparent- 
ly it  did  not  reach  President  Truman  until 
too  late  to  alter  his  decision  evm  if  he  had 
been  open  to  the  suggestion.  But  those  who 
made  the  recommendation,  and  those  who 
regret  that  it  was  not  followed,  dearly  be- 
lieved that  a  threat  put  forward  as  a  warn- 
ing would  have  been  morally  preferable  to 
an  actual  use  of  the  bomb  against  Hlroahi- 
ma  without  such  warning.  And  If  it  should 
transpire,  as  it  conceivably  might  do  despite 
the  odds,  that  nudear  terror  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  avoidance  of  actual  nudear  hostU- 
ities  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
imder  present  or  future  condlticms.  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  result  could  be  con- 
demned as  morally  objectionable  because 
the  threat  of  evUdoing  had  been  involved  in 
bringing  it  about.  If  Nobd's  vision  was  im- 
practical, it  was  not,  I  think,  logically  or 
morally  reprehensible. 

We  encounter  here  a  textbook  distinction, 
familiar  to  modem  students  of  ethics,  be- 
tween so-called  consequentialist  theories  of 
morality,  under  which  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  an  act  Is  determined  by  its  conse- 
quences for  human  welfare,  and  deontologi- 
cal  theories  (the  word  being  derived  fnmi  a 
Greek  term  slvilfying  what  is  required,  fit- 
ting, or  obligatory),  under  which  acts  are 
Judged  by  fixed  rules  rather  than  by  their 
good  or  bad  resulU  in  particular  cases.  I  put 
the  distiiiction  more  baldly  than  is  strictly 
justified  to  stress  a  major  difference  as  re- 
gards the  relation  of  means  to  ends. 

According  to  theories  of  the  first  type,  the 
ends  actually  achieved  are  what  count,  so 
that  generally  speaking  the  end  will  justify 
the  means.  Utilitarian  theories  are  the  best 
known  (though  not  the  only)  theories  of 
this  kind.  On  such  a  basis,  polides  of  nude- 
ar deterrence  would  be  judged  morally  ac- 
ceptable or  unacceptable  depending  on  their 
prospective  outcome,  so  that  if  terror  tactics 
served  to  prevent  or  to  reduce  the  devasta- 
tion of  nudear  war,  the  tactics  would  be  jus- 
tified. But  theories  of  the  other  type  (typi- 
fied by  the  views  of  Kant  but  Induding  cer- 
tain familiar  theologically  baaed  views  also) 
could  yield  very  different  conduslons.  Here 
it  stands  as  a  central  maxim  that  one  may 
never  do  wrong  in  order  that  good  may 
come;  "flat  Justitia,  mat  coelum"— "let  jus- 
tice be  done  though  the  skies  faU."  On  this 
basiB,  so  the  argument  proceeds  (in  one  ver- 
sion at  least),  it  is  wrong  to  engage  in  iiulis- 
crimlnate  and  wholesale  destraction  of 
human  life;  hence  it  is  wrong  to  contem- 
plate it,  to  prepare  for  it,  or  to  threaten  it; 
hence  it  Is  wrong  to  conatmct  or  possess  nu- 
dear weapons  capable  of  bringing  about 
such  a  result. 

The  broader  question  remains,  however, 
whether  to  recognize  any  moral  validity  In 
schemes  of  nudear  deterrence  Is  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  consequentialist  theory  of 
ethics.  I  think  not,  because  I  believe  that 
the  familiar  textbook  distinction  is  too 
sharp  and  overly  abstract.  It  calls  for  recon- 
sideration. If  we  look  at  the  functions  that  a 
moral  code  or  set  of  prindples  must  serve  to 
be  effective  in  practice,  we  shall  soon  discov- 
er, I  iMlieve.  that  such  a  code  must  combine 
elements  of  uniformity,  with  general  rules 
to  coordinate  activities  and  expectancies, 
and  elements  of  flexibility  to  allow  for  ex- 


ceptional or  unexpected  situations  and  to 
meet  ideals  of  development  Duties  cannot 
be  prescribed  without  regard  for  conse- 
quences, nor  can  ooncem  for  oonaequenoes 
eliminate  the  need  for  general  rules  cover- 
ing nwmal  and  recurrent  situations.  The 
two  aspecU  may  be  oppoaed  theoretically 
but  In  practice  each  limits  the  other. 

Because  the  quest  for  peace  seeks  to  put 
an  aid  to  war.  whereas  efforts  to  control  ar- 
maments deal  with  the  conduct  of  war.  It  is 
sometimes  assumed  (if  not  claimed)  that  the 
two  topics  are  distinct  and  call  for  separate 
consideration.  But  under  modem  conditions 
there  are  too  many  points  of  intersection 
and  overlap  to  permit  indepoident  discus- 
sion. In  "To  End  War."  by  Robert  Pickus 
and  Robert  Woito  of  the  Worid  Without 
War  Council,  published  in  1S70,  the  authors 
took  full  notice  of  this  drcumstanoe  and  in- 
troduced a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
issues  involved  In  the  pursuit  of  peace,  with 
some  observations  worth  quoting: 

"Ignoring  the  contemporary  military  dis- 
cussion is  one  error.  Focusing  entirely  on 
weapons  and  the  consequences  of  their  use 
is  another.  Many  contemporary  peace  orga- 
nizations concentrate  on  opposing  the  devel- 
opment of  American  military  power  or  on 
explaining  the  omsequenoes  of  nudear  war. 
Given  the  dangerously  enlarged  role  of  the 
military  in  American  life,  and  the  realities 
of  nudear  warfare,  such  an  rmphasis  Is  not 
wholly  awry.  Anti-mmtarism  makes  the 
most  sense,  however,  when  those  rejecting 
military  deterrence  offer  alternative  propos- 
als for  meeting  legitimate  American  security 
and  value  concerns.  Those  teaching  the 
horror  of  nudear  war  are  most  persuasive 
when  they  recognize  and  deal  with  the 
threat  of  military  power  in  the  hands  of 
other  nations'  political  leaders.  They  are 
more  llkdy  to  gain  a  hearing  if  their  strate- 
gy for  peace  suggests  action  that  will  move 
other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own.  away  from 
reliance  on  national  military  power." 

The  writers  went  on  to  identify  twelve  sets 
of  relevant  problems,  with  useful  explanato- 
ry references  to  the  extensive  literature 
then  available  on  each  one,  urging  their 
readers  to  examine  the  issues  in  order  to 
come  to  informed  conclusions,  and  caution- 
ing against  narrow  perspectives  and  the 
"dangerous  combination  of  passion  and  ig- 
norance" which  they  thought  to  be  exereis- 
ing  increasing  influence  among  peace  advo- 
cates at  the  time.  The  great  need,  as  they 
saw  it.  was  for  persuasion  founded  on  intel- 
ligent understanding  as  opposed  to  militant 
protest,  and  a  willingness  to  face  complex- 
ities and  ambiguities  as  opposed  to  a 
demand  for  superficial  or  simplistic  reme- 
dies. Such  cautions  are,  in  my  view,  as  ap- 
propriate today  as  they  were  when  put  for- 
ward twdve  years  ago.  Though  the  particu- 
lar lines  of  attack  have  altered  somewhat, 
the  prevailing  tendency  today  is  still  toward 
one-dimensional  perspectives  and  preoccu- 
pation with  single  causes,  special  villains, 
and  the  search  for  specific  sovereign  reme- 
dies, as  if  the  threat  of  nuclear  destmction 
were  an  intrusive  visiUtion.  like  the  plague, 
Mtiung  for  an  antidote  that  would  leave 
normal  human  existence  otherwise  un- 
changed. If  Jaspers  was  right,  this  sort  of 
approach  is  inadequate. 

poux 
In  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century. 
Wilfred  Trotter,  a  British  surgeon,  pub- 
lished a  pair  of  articles  on  the  susceptibility 
of  human  beings  to  what  he  called  the 
"herd  instinct,"  a  source  of  collective  behav- 
ior that  he  saw  as  "irrational,  imitative. 
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cowardly,  crael  .  .  .  and  suggestible."  Re- 
garding this  as  a  dangerous  element  in 
human  affairs,  he  commented.  "It  needs  but 
litUe  imagination  to  see  how  great  are  the 
probabiUties  that  after  aU  man  will  prove 
but  one  more  of  nature's  failures."  I  men- 
tion this  observation  as  lending  support  to 
Jaspers's  view  that  what  Is  at  stake  today  is 
man's  fitness  to  survive. 

Jonathan  Schell.  in  his  widely  pubUdzed 
New  Toiler  artides  of  last  winter  (subse- 
quenUy  published  in  book  form  as  "The 
Fate  of  the  Earth"),  holds  out  the  possibili- 
ty of  human  extinction  in  a  nudear  war  as 
the  ultimate  catastrophe.  Schell  seems  to 
beUeve  (ss  I  read  him)  that  if  the  public 
awoke  from  its  lethargy  and  realized  the 
full  enormity  of  the  prospective  termination 
of  htmian  existence,  all  other  eoooems  and 
values  would  be  put  aside  (induding  those 
of  freedom  and  justice),  and  appropriate 
action  would  be  taken  (though  he  does  not 
undertake  to  say  just  what  should  be  done 
or  how)  to  preserve  the  human  race  and  the 
birth  of  future  generations.  Here  the  ulti- 
mate evil  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs  seems  to 
be,  not  the  death  or  suffering  of  the  Imme- 
diate victims  of  a  total  nudear  disaster,  de- 
plorable as  these  might  be,  but  the  "more 
profound  oblivion"  that  final  and  complete 
annihilation  of  himianlty  would  bring 
about.  Since  life  is  the  precondition  of  all 
human  values,  we  have,  therefore,  an  over- 
riding obligation  not  to  imperil  the  survival 
of  mankind  by  nudear  maneuverings. 

Like  most  seriously  advanced  arguments, 
this  position  has  both  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. (Max  Lemer's  review  in  the  New  Re- 
public, April  1982,  is  worth  serious  atten- 
tion.) I  would  note  here  merely  that  ScheU's 
approach  is  wholly  anthropocentric;  he 
brushes  aside  the  question  of  man's  fitness 
to  survive,  which  he  takes  for  granted,  and 
criticizes  Jaspers,  whom  he  mentions  briefly 
but  misquotes  and  misinterprets,  for  consid- 
ering it.  But  the  point  is  surely  important. 
It  is  one  thing  to  assume  that  human  surviv- 
al is  the  ultimate  value  to  be  protected  at  all 
costs  and  at  any  price.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  see  mankind  as  facing  a  challenge 
to  make  good  its  capadty  and  fitness  to  sur- 
vive in  the  face  of  its  own  self-destmctive 
dispositions.  In  either  case  we  are  simi- 
moned  to  awareness  and  the  need  for 
action,  but  on  the  former  basis  the  stress 
falls  upon  emotional  arousal  and  "commit- 
ment" whUe  on  the  latter  basis  it  falls  upon 
practical  wisdom  and  judgment  coupled 
with  power  to  endure  in  the  face  of  perilous 
uncertainties.  The  difference  is  profound. 

PIVK 

In  1910  William  James  published  a  nota- 
ble article  entitied  "The  Moral  Equivalent 
of  War."  Speaking  as  a  pacifist  and  antimili- 
tarlst  he  pointed  out  that  what  are  called 
the  "military  virtues,"  or  most  of  them, 
while  particularly  needed  in  war,  are  also  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  vigorous  peace- 
ful dvllizations.  He  had  in  mind  such  traits 
as  courage,  fideUty,  loyalty,  tenacity,  hero- 
ism, self -diadpline.  and  the  capadty  for  self- 
sacrifice.  "Militarism."  he  wrote,  "is  the 
great  preserver  of  our  ideals  of  hardihood, 
and  human  life  with  no  use  for  hardihood 
would  be  contemptible.  Without  risks  or 
prizes  for  the  darer,  history  would  be  insipid 
indeed;  and  there  is  a  type  of  military  char- 
acter which  everyone  feels  that  the  race 
should  never  cease  to  breed,  for  everyone  is 
sensitive  to  Its  superiority."  His  point  was 
that  advocates  of  peace  should  not  discount 
or  decry  the  military  virtues,  as  if  they 
could  or  should  be  separated  out  from  those 
appropriate  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  but 


ought  to  seek  ways  to  develop  them  inde- 
pendenUy  of  war.  FOr  this  purpose  he  rec- 
ommended a  general  requirement  of  com- 
pulsory, universal  service  by  young  persons 
for  a  specfied  period  in  the  development  of 
natural  resources  for  the  common  good  in 
times  of  peace. 

Proposals  of  this  sort  have  never  been 
popular,  the  analogy  to  military  conscrip- 
tion has  operated  as  an  objection  rather 
than  a  recommendation,  reflecting  the  very 
distrust  of  the  military  virtues  that  James 
wished  to  overcome.  But  the  reasons  ttiat 
impelled  him  to  recognize  the  need  for  a 
moral  equivalent  of  war  deserve  consider- 
ation. The  challenge  of  war  calls  forth  s(mie 
of  the  beat  potenttallMf  of  human  nature 
as  well  as  some  of  the  wont  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  wars  could  hardly  have  played  so 
great  and  penlstent  a  part  in  human  histo- 
ry as  they  have  done,  nor  would  accounts  of 
heroic  explotU  and  gallantry  against  odds 
evoke  public  wonder  and  admiration.  We 
need  not  condude.  as  some  have  done,  that 
war  Is  Inevitable  or  that  a  world  without 
war  would  be  dull  and  miritiess.  ¥niat  we 
must  do.  as  James  understood,  if  we  are  to 
work  effectively  for  peace.  Is  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  paradox  involved. 

Since  the  days  of  Aristophanes  and  Euri- 
pides, the  cmelty  and  irrationality  of  war 
have  been  forcefully  portrayed  and  persist- 
ently attacked.  Tet  those  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  horrors  of  war  can  also  regard  it  with 
exdtement  and  fascination.  Is  this  due  to 
i4>athy  or  defldent  understanding  or  lack  of 
human  feeling?  I  think  not  It  reflects  the 
fact  that  our  minds  are  not  limited  to  single 
perspectives.  We  can  view  the  same  phe- 
nomena in  changing  contexts  and  from  vari- 
ous sngles.  and  the  appearances  can  differ 
according  to  the  point  of  view.  The  penny 
which  Is  round  In  one  dimension  is  flat  in 
another,  the  tower  which  looks  small  from  a 
distance  is  huge  from  close  at  hand.  Similar- 
ly, a  given  act  or  event  can  seem  lx)th  noble 
and  hateful  according  to  the  perspective 
and  the  context.  The  tempUtlon  Is  either  to 
ding  tightly  to  a  single  perspective  as  the 
only  correct  one,  or,  if  that  seems  arbitrary, 
to  give  no  preference  to  any.  The  task  of 
practical  Intelligence  is  to  avoid  both  ex- 
tremes, recognizing  the  diversity  of  perspec- 
tives and  bringing  them  together  into  a  pat- 
tem  of  definite  but  shifting  correlations. 
There  is  no  contradiction  in  saying,  with 
General  Sherman,  that  war  is  heU  and  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  positive  value  of 
the  military  virtues,  as  James  did.  Like  most 
himian  activities,  war  and  peace  have  many 
facets  and  they  are  more  closely  intertwined 
than  we  are  habituaUy  willing  to  allow.  We 
do  well  to  heed  Alfred  North  Whitehead's 
maxim:  Seek  simplidty.  and  distrust  it 

If  militarism  Is  double-faced,  so  is  pad- 
fism.  PacUism  can  reflect  a  high-minded 
and  selfless  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  But  it  can  also  reflect  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal outrage  against  the  human  predica- 
ment—what Camus  described  as  metaphysi- 
cal rebellion— or  a  desire  to  avoid  individual 
responsibility  for  the  common  welfare  by  re- 
fusing to  become  involved.  Or  it  may  serve 
as  a  ground  of  political  or  ideological  pro- 
test against  authority.  Even  where  it  is  con- 
scientious, a  commitment  to  nonviolence 
poses  difficult  questions.  If  I  am  bound  not 
to  defend  myself  when  attacked  but  to  turn 
the  other  cheek,  must  I  stand  aside  when 
others  are  endangered?  If  so,  the  prindple 
of  nonviolence  would  justify,  perhaps  re- 
quire, acceding  to  preventable  wrongs  with- 
out interference.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  biblical  injunction  to  nonresist- 


anoe  reaU  not  on  the  Idea  that  resort  to 
force  Is  inherently  wrong,  but  on  the  idea 
that  since  human  judgments  are  fallible,  es- 
pedally  where  passions  are  involved,  we 
should  be  slow  to  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands  but  leave  the  determhiatton  to  the 
higher  authority  of  God.  Had  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan of  the  parable  arrived  on  the  scene 
In  time  to  prevent  the  robbery,  it  Is  hard  to 
beUeve  that  he  should  have  withheld  aasist- 
anoe  until  after  the  victim  had  been  struck 
down  and  left  for  dead.  It  would  be  a 
stiange  kind  of  love  that  said.  "We  must  go 
out  of  our  way  to  mend  the  wounds  of 
others  but  never  exert  even  minimal  force 
to  prevent  their  being  wounded.  Nor  must 
we  look  to  others  ever  to  use  force  on  our 
behalf."  Love  does  not  make  distinctions  of 
this  sort 

As  to  the  example  of  Gandhi,  which  to 
often  dted  to  show  that  passive  resistance  to 
an  effective  tactic  against  oppression,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  several  writers  (indud- 
ing Jaspers  again)  that  Gandhi's  success 
was  dependent  (m  the  restraint  of  the  Brit- 
ish authorities.  It  seems  dear  that  passive 
resistance  to  whoUy  ineffective  against  ter- 
rorism, or  against  the  calculated  barbarisms 
of  a  Hltier  or  a  Stalin,  or  against  rathless 
fanaticism  bent  on  eliminating  all  dissent. 
The  more  implacable  the  threat  to  basic 
human  rights,  the  less  the  protective  power 
of  nonresistance.  Here  again  we  face  com- 
plexities, not  clarities. 


SIX 

After  the  development  of  the  atom  bomb, 
which  he  had  favored  for  fear  of  its  prior 
discovery  by  HiUer's  forces,  Albert  Einstein 
wrote,  "The  unleashed  power  of  the  atom 
has  changed  everything  save  our  modes  of 
thinfcing  and  we  thus  drift  toward  an  unpar- 
alleled catastrophe."  He  fully  recognized 
the  dimensions  of  the  threat,  induding  the 
possible  extinction  of  aU  life  on  earth,  and 
expressed  the  conviction  that  only  an  essen- 
tially new  way  of  thinking  could  meet  the 
danger.  Similar  views  were  expressed  by 
many  others,  yet  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment on  what  the  new  modes  of  thinking 
should  be.  Where  do  we  begin?  How  do  we 
proceed?  The  ideal  of  a  world  without  war  to 
not  new.  Nor  to  concem  for  the  limiUtion  or 
elimination  of  lethal  weapons.  Variant  theo- 
ries as  to  the  causes  of  war  are  also  familiar, 
along  with  suggested  remedies  ol  different— 
and  often  conflicting— types.  Our  problem 
does  not  arise,  as  some  would  have  it,  from 
persistent  Indifference  to  Imminent  peril 
but  rather  from  the  babel  of  many  voices. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  thoughtful 
people  have  had  to  Uve  with  anxiety,  with- 
out being  unnerved  by  it. 

What  Jaspers  recommended  was  not  an 
immediate  solution  but  an  approach.  We 
cannot  rely,  he  beUeved,  on  the  techniques 
of  sdentific  inquiry  or  of  conventional  aca- 
demic philosophy  to  help  us;  they  deal  only 
with  specific  aspects  of  the  problem,  not 
with  Its  full  complexity.  The  basic  question 
to  be  faced,  he  thought  was  not  how  to  pre- 
serve life  agiUnst  extinction  but  what  makes 
life  itself  worth  Uving.  Such  a  question 
takes  us  back  to  the  shadowy  realms  of  reli- 
gion, myth,  and  meUphysics,  but  we  cannot 
meet  the  current  crista  without  sacrifice,  he 
felt,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  determine 
wisely  what  sacrifice  we  could,  or  should, 
make  to  meet  the  threat  of  annihilation 
without  imderstanding  the  tme  nature  and 
value  of  human  existence  Itself.  For  Jaspers, 
as  previously  indicated.  It  Is  wrong  to 
sssume  that  mankind  to  necessarily  a  cosmic 
or  evolutionary  success;  we  are  presently 
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challoued,  i  b  never  before,  to  show  that  we 
cmn  muter  the  dangers  to  our  surviTkl 
posed  by  ou  ■  own  ingenious  capacities  for 
sdentiflc  am  technical  discoveries.  The  task 
requires  a  nfv  breadth  and  depth  of  ratlon- 
of  transcending  limited  cultur- 
al uid  ideol<klcal  perspectives  and  of  estab- 
lishing a  ne^basls  of  international  commu- 
understandlng.  For  this  pur- 
pose, freediin  of  the  human  mind  and 
human  splrii  Is  essential.  Hence  we  cannot 
and  must  n()t  endeavor  to  preserve  human 
existence  byi  submitting  to  totalitarianism. 
But  at  the  i  ame  time  we  caimot  and  must 
not  expect  U  i  be  able  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  extinctloi  while  lieeping  our  own  ways  of 
life  otherwlie  unchanged.  We  are  chal 
lenged  to  fir  d  new  modes  of  thinking,  a  new 
rational  or^nUtion:  if  we  faU,  disaster 
looms. 

Jaspers's  Aook  is  diffuse  and  difficult.  It 
may  well  be  that  I  have  not  done  Justice  to 
his  views.  It  may  also  be  objected  that  the 
position  out)  Ined  is  too  abstract  to  be  useful. 
What  is  imp  >rtant,  I  think,  is  the  insistence 
that  we  miLft  seek  to  understand  the  many 
dimensions  bf  the  problem  of  peace  and 
safety  in  tw  ay's  world  before  we  venture  to 
propose  spe:lflc  answers  or  seek  to  rally 
support  for  them.  The  language  of  force  is 
sharp  and  u  liversally  understood.  So  is  the 
language  of  submission.  But  the  language  of 
trust,  on  wh  ich  peace  and  security  ultimate 
ly  depend,  i  i  subtle  and  difficult  especially 
where  it  is  d  ost  urgently  required. 
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try.  If  it  becomes  financially  impossi- 
ble for  many  of  the  families  now  send- 
ing their  children  to  nonpublic  schools 
to  continue  to  do  so,  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  public  school  attendance  wiU 
place  large  and  imwelcome  new  tax 
burdens  on  State  and  local  taxpayers. 
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97th  Congress.  I  call  upon  the  98th 
Congress  to  give  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation the  highest  priority. 

Diversity  in  educational  opportunity 
has  been  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
our  Nation.  It  is  a  foundation  of  our 
pluralistic  society  and  essential  to  a 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messaged  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Stittes  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  me  isages  from  the  President  of 
the  Unite  I  States  submitting  sundry 
nominatiois  which  were  referred  to 
the  approi  riate  committees. 

(The  noi  oinations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EDUCAT]  ONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AND  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1983— 
MESSA(}E  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT- ■'M  16 

The  PIESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  th(  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  tcgether  with  accompanying 
IMipers;  «hich  was  referred  to  the 
Committe ;  on  Finance: 

To  the  Coi  \greu  of  the  United  State*: 

I  am  hei  ewith  transmitting  proposed 
legislation  entitled  the  "Educational 
Opportun  ty  and  Equity  Act  of  1983." 
This  bill  vould  provide  for  increased 
diversity  In  educational  opportunity 
by  provldl  tig  tax  relief  for  parents  who 
choose  to  send  their  children  to  non- 
public sch  ools.  Substantially  the  same 
bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Fl  lance  Committee  late  in  the 


Nation  which  places  a  high  value  on 
individual  freedom. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  public 
schools  which  now  offer  a  free  educa- 
tion through  the  primary  auid  second- 
ary school  levels  to  all  American  chil- 
dren willing  to  take  advantage  of  it.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  remember  the 
important  role  that  has  been  played 
since  the  beginning  of  our  Nation  by 
the  diverse  nonpublic  schools  which 
also  offer  an  education  to  American 
children.  Now.  as  they  did  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  our  public  school 
system,  parents  cherish  their  ability  to 
choose  from  a  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  their  children. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  contin- 
ued vitality  of  our  society  that  parents 
have  a  meaningful  choice  between 
public  education  and  the  many  forms 
of  private  education  that  are  available. 

It  is  also  important  that  there  be  in- 
novation and  experimentation  in  edu- 
cation. The  existence  of  many  private, 
as  well  as  public,  schools  assures  that 
new  and  possibly  more  effective  teach- 
ing approaches  will  not  go  untested.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  differing 
needs  and  demands  of  students  and 
their  parents  be  met.  Parents  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  are  not  satisfied  by 
the  education  available  in  their  local 
public  schools  should  be  able  to  seek 
an  education  better  suited  to  their 
children  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  the 
existence  of  a  viable  private  alterna- 
tive should  maintain  educational 
standards  and  meet  student  needs. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation, both  public  and  private,  has 
risen  dramatically  in  recent  years.  We 
all  bear  the  burden  of  the  rising  costs 
of  public  education  through  State  and 
local  taxation,  directly  or  indirectly. 
But  those  parents  who  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  nonpublic  schools  must 
also  bear  the  additional  burden  of 
pajring  private  school  tuition.  This  ad- 
ditional cost  has  always  severely  limit- 
ed the  ability  of  lower-income  families 
to  choose  the  nonpublic  educational 
alternative  for  their  children.  Rising 
costs  are  now  putting  private  schools 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  growing  number 
of  middle-income  Americans  as  well.  If 
we  are  to  provide  a  meaningftil  choice 
for  those  for  whom  it  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  an  illusion,  we  must  find  a 
way  to  lighten  the  "double  burden" 
these  families  bear. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  pri- 
vate schools  do  more  than  offer  alter- 
native educational  choices  to  students 
and  their  parents.  Nonpublic  schools 
also  carry  a  significant  past  of  the 
burden  of  providing  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school  education  in  this  coun- 


The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  offering  some 
tax  relief  to  parents,  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  keep  their  children  in  the 
private  schools  of  their  choice,  is 
modest  compared  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating their  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

Thus,  in  order  to  promote  diversity 
in  education  and  the  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals to  take  advantage  of  it  and  to 
nurture  the  pluralism  in  American  so- 
ciety which  this  diversity  fosters.  I  am 
transmitting  today  a  draft  bill  which 
provides  Federal  tax  credits  for  the 
tuition  expenses  of  children  attending 
nonpublic  primary  or  secondary 
schools.  Starting  in  1983.  the  Educa- 
tional Opportimity  and  Equity  Act  of 
1983.  if  enacted,  would  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  the  tuition  expenses  of  each 
student  attending  a  private,  nonprofit 
primary  or  secondary  school.  By  1985. 
when  this  new  tuition  tax  credit  would 
be  fully  phased  in.  a  credit  equal  to 
50%  of  tuition  expenses  paid  during 
the  year,  but  not  to  exceed  $300, 
would  be  allowed  for  each  student 
from  a  family  with  adjusted  gross 
income  of  up  to  $40,000.  The  tax  credit 
would  be  phased  down  for  families 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  between 
$40,000  and  $60,000,  and  no  credit 
would  be  available  to  families  with 
income  in  excess  of  $60,000.  Because 
the  tax  credit  is  designed  to  gradually 
phase  out  for  those  taxpayers  making 
in  excess  of  $40,000  a  year,  the  propos- 
al provides  the  greatest  assistance  to 
these  lower-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers who  are  most  severely  affected 
by  rising  private  school  tuition  ex- 
penses. 

Today's  proposal  makes  an  impor- 
tant start  by  providing  this  relief 
where  it  is  most  necessary.  I  will  be 
proposing  other  legislation  in  the  near 
futiu«  to  address  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education. 

This  administration  vrlU  not  tolerate 
the  use  of  tuition  tax  credits  to  foster 
racial  discrimination.  Consequently, 
the  bill  contains  strong  provisions  to 
ensure  that  no  credits  will  be  permit- 
ted for  amounts  paid  to  schools  that 
follow  racially  discriminatory  policies. 
These  provisions  are  Identical  to  those 
that  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  FaU  with  broad 
bipartisan  support. 

I  ask  that  the  Congress  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  enact  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 

Ronald  Rkagan. 

Thk  Whitk  Housk.  February  16.  1983. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

DoruUd  L.  Dotson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  De- 
cember 16. 1987. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  485.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   SASSER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
MrrzKKBAOif.  and  Mr.  SARSAins): 
S.  486.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title 
18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
8.  487.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Henry  P.  McOraw,  U.S.  Army,  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
8.  488.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Rata  Espinoza  Madariaga,  his  wife.  Maria 
Inez,  his  son  Felipe  Andres  and  daughter 
Claudia  Paola:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Perguson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  HUD- 
DixsTOH,  Mr.  Jepsek,  Mr.  Dolk.  and 
Mr.  BuKDicK): 
S.  490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  improve  certain  agricultural  com- 
modity donation  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  for  the  1983  through  1985 
fiscal  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TBTniMOiiD): 
S.  492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  regarding  executory  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rakdolpr,  Kir.  RmLX.  Mr.  Eagle- 
TOK,  Mr.  Matsuwaoa,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Lxvni,  Vlr.  Sarbauks.  and 
Mr.  Hart): 
S.  493.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  authori- 
zations for  programs  designed  to  increase 
employment  including  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant,  youth  employment 
and  education,  senior  citizens  employment, 
and    other    similar    programis,    to    provide 
training  and  retraining  assistance  for  dislo- 


cated workers,  and  to  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance for  the  long-term  imemployed.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Lalwr  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ZORIN8KY: 
8.  494.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corpoiotion  to  sell  com  or  other  feed 
grain  acquired  through  price-support  oper- 
ations to  persons  for  conversion  Into  alcohol 
for  use  as  fuel;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
8.  495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  any  taxpayer  to 
elect  to  treat  for  Income  tax  purposes  any 
crop  received  under  a  Federal  program  for 
removing  land  from  agricultural  production 
as  produced  by  the  taxpayer,  to  allow  any 
taxpayer  to  elect  to  defer  Income  on  any 
cancellation  under  such  a  program  If  any 
price  support  loan,  and  to  provide  that  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  program  shall  not  dis- 
qualify the  taxpayer  for  the  special  use 
valuation  of  farm  real  property  under  sec- 
tion 203aA  of  such  code;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance.        

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
8.  496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  transport  to  the  place  of  burial 
the  remains  of  a  member  of  the  imlformed 
services  enUUed  to  retired  or  retainer  pay 
who  dies  in  a  military  medical  faculty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  drug 
abuse  oriented  advertisemenU  and  ship- 
ments of  drugs  in  response  to  drug  abuse 
oriented  advertisements  shall  be  nonmaO- 
able  matter,  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MUBKOWSKL  BIr.  Badcus.  Mr.  Hat- 
fixld,  Mr.  IHODTX.  Mr.  SASsaa.  Mr. 
Prozmikx,  and  Mr.  Motnihaii): 
S.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
I^vDi.  Mr.  TsoHOAS.  and  Mr.  Hxm- 
DUtSTOir): 
S.  499.  A  bUl  to  require  the  usage  of  tax- 
exempt  financing  in  connection  with  the 
Small  Buslnen  Administration  section  503 
loan  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 

Business.  ,,    „ 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Lbart,  Mr.  DoMZHici.  Mr.  SAXBAins, 

and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

8.  500.  A  bill  entlUed  the  "Christopher 

Colimibus  Qulcentenary  Jubilee  Act";  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
GoBTOii.  Mrs.  Kassbeauii.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Amnxws,  Mr.  Dartokth, 
Mr.  HEmz,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Cohxk, 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  MEiZEMBAtrif.  Mr. 
DoMKinci.  Mr.  Snacs,  Mrs.  Haw- 
KIMS,  Mr.  PncT,  Mr.  BTntoicK.  Mr. 
Wakher.    Mr.    QuATLi.    Mr.    Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  PaESSLER.  Mr.  Jepseh.  Mr. 
OiASSLXT,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Dixor,  Mr. 
MATsmtAOA,  and  Mr.  Bakzr): 
8.  501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  gender-based  dis- 
tinctions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PROzmKB): 
8.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  authorize  limits  on  loans  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 


the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Dakfoktr.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  East.  Mr. 

AinmEWS.  Mr.  Quatli,  and  Mr.  Mat- 

SUHAOA): 

8.  503.  A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  to  manu- 
facture, distribute,  or  possess  with  intent  to 
distribute,  a  drug  which  Is  an  imitation  of  a 
controlled  substance  or  a  drug  which  pur- 
ports to  act  like  a  controlled  substance;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLBBTON: 

8J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  20.  1983.  as  "Na- 
Uonal  Mental  Health  Counselors  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bakes.  Mr.  DECoacnn.  Mr.  Oakji. 
and  Mr.  MoClure): 
8.  Res.  66.  Resolutlim  to  establish  regula- 
tions to  Implement  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  proceedings  of  the  Senate:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  485.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarics  of  Mr.  Sracm  on  this 
legation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.   SASSER   (for  himself. 
Mr.  MrrznfBAxnc  and  Mr.  Sab- 

BAIOES): 

S.  486.  A  bOl  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

peraltt  for  willfol  damaoe  of  certaim 

FROFOtTT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  that  I 
offered  in  the  97th  Congress  that 
would  make  the  willful  damage  of  a 
cemetery,  a  building  used  for  religious 
purposes,  or  any  religious  article  con- 
tained therein  a  Federal  crime.  Join- 
ing me  as  cosponsors  are  Senator 
Mrzknbaum  and  Senator  Sakbahks. 

As  Americans  there  is  no  right  that 
we  cherish  more  dearly  than  the  right 
to  free  exercise  of  our  religious  beliefs. 
That  right  is  among  the  basic  founda- 
tions of  our  Nation.  And.  there  is  no 
right  more  important  to  our  future. 

Some  may  believe  that  acts  of  de- 
struction ag^nst  religious  buildings 
and  cemeteries  are  isolated  and  harm- 
less. I  do  not  share  that  point  of  view. 
Few  who  have  lived  through  World 
War  II  can  forget  that  it  was  a  few  Iso- 
lated ripples  of  violence  toward  reli- 
gious minorities  in  Germany  that  led 
to  a  wave  of  violence  directed  toward 
Jews.  Catholics,  and  Protestants. 
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Americs  lu  i  a  long  and  proud  histo- 
ry of  rellglots  tolerance.  However,  at 
certain  perio  Is  in  our  history  we  have 
experienced  i  rash  of  violence,  com- 
mitted by  a  landful  of  people,  aimed 
at  certain  rel  glous  groups.  I  rise  today 
because  I  am  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinuing num  )er  of  such  incidents  in 
our  country. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  States  have 
taken  the  leid  in  reaffirming  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  religious  toler- 
ance. Thirtein  States  have  enacted 
laws  to  prot4  ct  religious  liberty.  This 
increased  att  ration  to  the  problem  has 
led  to  a  drop  in  the  number  of  report- 
ed incidents  of  religious  hatred.  Fig- 
ures recently  released  by  B'nai  B'rlth 
showed  a  decease  in  the  number  of 
anti-Semitic  ocldents  from  974  in  1981 
to  829  in  198: . 

This  comnendable  effort  by  State 
and  local  gtvemments  indicates  the 
gains  that  ca  a  be  made  when  Oovem- 
ment  makes  it  clear  it  will  accept  no 
interference '  rith  religious  freedom. 

The  Feden  1  Government  is  charged 
with  the  r«  ponsibility  of  protecting 
the  right  of  1 11  Americans  to  freely  ex- 
ercise their  I  eligions.  However,  it  does 
not  have  adiquate  power  to  investi- 
gate acts  of  iriolence  against  religious 
institutions.  This  power  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  m^t  fully  that  responsibil- 
ity, for  howj  can  Americans  worship 
freely  if  they  must  worship  in  fear  and 
if  they  mu£  b  fear  violations  of  the 
sanctity  of  tl  leir  religious  institutions? 

This  bill,  I  Lr.  President,  is  a  matter 
of  concern  tj  all  Americans.  No  reli- 
gious institui  ion  is  safe  if  all  religious 
institutions  pure  not  fully  protected. 
The  rights  of  all  Americans  to  practice 
their  religioik  freely  is  threatened  if 
any  America  I's  right  is  so  threatened. 

This  bill  at  tempts  to  provide  for  this 
Federal  resp<  insiblllty  by  adding  a  new 
section  to  tit  e  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  That  section  would  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  any  person  to  will- 
fully damag  i  a  cemetery,  a  building 
used  for  re  igious  purposes,  or  reli- 
gious articlss  contained  in  those 
places.  It  wo  ild  also  make  the  attempt 
to  commit  luch  destruction  a  crime 
punishable  b  y  Federal  law.  The  penal- 
ties are  gradi  id  on  the  basis  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  sich  offenses.  First,  there 
is  a  general  jenalty  of  $10,000  and/or 
5-yeai8  impi  sonment;  second,  $15,000 
in  fines  and/  or  IS-years  imprisonment 
where  bodil]  injury  results.  Finally,  a 
maximum  ssntence  of  life  imprison- 
ment is  impc  Bed  where  death  resiilts. 

Mr.  Preslc  ent,  this  is  a  strong  bill 
with  stiff  p<inaltles  aimed  at  ciirbing 
one  of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes. 
But,  the  tin  e  has  come  to  put  those 
who  would  ( estroy  or  dishonor  sacred 
places  on  nc  lice  that  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  prose  ution  by  the  Government 
of  the  Unite  I  States. 

Mr.  Presid  mt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  th  i  text  of  S.  488  be  printed 


in  the  Rkord  immediately  following 
the  concliision  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
RepreMentattvet  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  chap- 
ter 13  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  f  ollow- 
ins  new  section: 
"0 147.  DcatnictlMi  or  tkaft  of  praycrty  mt*  for 

rcllcio«a  pHrpoMi 

"Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
the  color  of  law,  with  the  intent  to  injure, 
intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any  person  or 
any  daas  of  persons  in  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  because  of  havlnc 
so  exerdaed  the  same,  willfully  vandalises, 
sets  fire  to,  tampers  with,  or  in  any  other 
way  damages  or  destroys  any  cemetery,  any 
building  or  other  real  property  used  for  reli- 
gious purtMses,  or  any  religious  article  con- 
tained therein,  or  takes  and  carrlen  away, 
with  intent  to  steal,  any  religious  article 
contained  in  any  cemetery,  or  any  building 
or  other  real  property  used  for  religious 
purixjses,  or  attempts  to  do  any  of  the  same, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 
and  if  bodily  Injury  results  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (15,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both;  and  If 
death  results,  shall  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life.". 

Sk.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  13 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"347.  Destruction  or  theft  of  property  used 
for  religious  piuixwes".* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy 
price  support  program  for  the  1983 
through  1985  fiscal  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

DAniT  pucB  surpoKT  AnzNDMxirrs  ACT  or 

1983 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Dairy 
Price  Support  Amendments  Act  of 
1983.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
twofold.  First,  it  repeals  the  authority 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  collect  an  initial  50  cents  per  hun- 
dred weight  assessment  on  commer- 
cially marketed  milk  that  was  sched- 
uled for  December  1. 1982.  as  well  as  a 
second  deduction  of  an  equal  amoimt 
to  be  assessed  in  April  of  this  year. 
The  second  provision  of  this  biU  trims 
the  dairy  price  support  level  by  50 
cents. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  explain 
why  the  original  assessment  was  not 
collected.  In  December  of  last  year,  a 
U.S.  district  court  Judge  in  South 
Carolina  issued  an  injimction  which 
prevented  the  USDA  from  collecting 
the  initial  50  cents  assessment.  The 
basis  for  the  court  decision  was  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  failed 
to  follow  the  Administrative  Proce- 


dures Act  in  that  It  did  not  provide 
adequate  time  for  public  comment  on 
this  matter.  However,  subsequent  to 
the  court  injunction,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  he  would 
republish  the  required  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  public  comment, 
as  weU  as  his  intention  to  collect  the 
December  assessment  retroactively. 
Therefore,  this  bill  would  not  only 
block  the  future  asessment.  but  also 
the  one  that  was  due  to  be  collected 
last  December. 

Iiir.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
assessment  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
unjust,  ineffective,  and  unwise.  It  is  an 
across-the-board  deduction  that  ap- 
plies to  all  milk  producers  in  all  dairy 
producing  States.  It  does  not  take  into 
account  the  definite  distinctions  and 
differences  that  exist  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  within  the  dairy 
industry.  For  exanu>Ie.  the  milk  pro- 
duced in  South  Carolina  is  consumed 
almost  entirely  in  fluid  form,  and 
there  are  no  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration purchases.  The  dairy  industry 
in  my  State  is  operated  at  no  expense 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  Therefore, 
it  is  most  unfair  to  ask  the  milk  pro- 
ducers in  my  State,  and  others  similar- 
ly situated,  to  pay  for  a  program  in 
which  they  do  not  participate,  or  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  removing  milk  sur- 
pluses which  they  have  not  caused.  I 
repeat,  the  farmers  in  my  State  are 
not  responsible  for  the  problems  that 
exist  within  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  Yet,  they  have  been  forced 
to  shoulder  the  bvu-den  caused  by 
dairy  farmers  in  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  this  assessment  will  cause  a 
decrease  in  milk  production.  Many  ex- 
perts, however,  feel  that  this  theory  is 
unfounded.  I  have  been  contacted  by 
numerous  dairy  producers  stating  that 
they  will  not  decrease  their  output  to 
the  assessment.  In  fact,  they  have 
commimicated  their  intention  to  in- 
crease their  output  in  an  effort  to 
offset  the  income  loss  they  must 
absorb  from  the  per  hundredweight 
assessment.  This  will  only  exacerbate 
the  problems  of  over  production,  thus 
Increasing  Federal  purchasing  and 
storage  costs.  The  point  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  assessment  will  result  in 
greater  Govenunent  expenditiu^s  for 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  provision 
of  this  bill  provides  a  better  alterna- 
tive for  addressing  the  problem  of  the 
current  massive  Federal  expense  of 
the  milk  price  support  program.  By 
cutting  the  support  price  mechanism 
from  $13.10  to  $12.60  per  hundred- 
weight, we  will  reduce  the  incentive  of 
dairy  farmers  in  Federal  milk  market- 
ing order  areas  to  overproduce.  This 
will  result  in  fewer  Government  pur- 
chases of  excess  milk  products,  as  well 
as  lower  Federal  storage  and  handling 
cost  of  these  commodities. 


The  answer  to  our  dairy  problems  is 
to  remove  any  artificial  Government 
incentive  for  dairy  farmers  to  overpro- 
duce. A  cut  in  the  price  support  will 
accomplish  that  goal,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proposed  assessment 
will  be  counterproductive. 

Bto.  President,  I  feel  that  my  propos- 
al is  fair  and  Just,  and  it  does  not  place 
an  undue  burden  on  dairy  producers  in 
any  area  of  the  country.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  today  in  order 
to  provide  a  short-range  solution  to 
the  immediate  problems  within  the 
milk  industry  caused  by  the  assess- 
ment and  the  high  dairy  price  support 
level.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  that  much  needed 
short-term  relief  to  our  dairy  farmers. 
For  that  reason.  I  urge  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  act  swiftly  on  this  bill  so 
that  it  can  be  brought  before  the  full 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  addition.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees 
will  examine  a  broad  range  of  concepts 
which  might  result  in  a  reasonable,  ef- 
fective, and  comprehensive  solution  to 
•the  long-range  problems  that  face  our 
Nation's  dairy  industry.  For  example, 
I  believe  careful  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  following: 

First,  placing  a  cap  on  total  Federal 
expenditures  for  the  milk  price  sup- 
port program,  with  necessary  flexibil- 
ity for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
adjust  the  price  support  level  in  order 
to  keep  the  Federal  outlays  from  ex- 
ceeding this  cap. 

Second,  establishing  an  improved 
market  promotion  program  that  will 
expand  market  consiunption  of  dairy 
products  domestically  and  abroad. 

Third,  increasing  the  minimum 
standards  for  solid,  nonfat  content  in 
fluid  milk  in  order  to  increase  utiliza- 
tion of  raw  milk. 

Fourth,  implementing  a  fair  "milk 
base  plan"  for  individual  dairy  produc- 
ers in  Federal  order  markets,  similar 
to  the  base  plan  now  used  in  a  number 
of  State-controlled  milk  markets,  such 
as  my  State  of  South  Carolina.  As  part 
of  such  a  base  plan,  the  Federal  sup- 
port for  milk  produced  in  excess  of  an 
individual  dairy  farmer's  established 
base  would  either  be  eliminated  or 
substantially  reduced  from  current 
levels* 

Fifth,  developing  new  export  mar- 
kets for  American  dairy  products  and 
pressing  for  the  removal  of  trade  bar- 
riers which  presently  inhibit  exports. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
ideas  that  dairy  farmers  in  my  State 
and  others  in  the  Industry  have  sug- 
gested, which  appear  to  be  worthy  of 
full  and  careful  consideration.  Again.  I 
hope  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
will  act  promptly  on  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today,  and  that  they 
will  work  in  the  near  future  on  devis- 
ing a  fair  and  reasonable  solution  to 
the  overall  problems  faced  by  the  milk 
industry. 


By  Blr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

H0DDLB8TOH.   Mr.   JwrsMK,  Mr. 

DoLB.  and  Mr.  BxnmicK): 
S.  490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  to  improve  certain  ag- 
rictiltural  commodity  donation  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 


AOUCOLTUaAL  COMMOMTT  BOHATIOW  ACT  OF 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  chronic  malnutri- 
tion throughout  the  world  and  to  par- 
ticular, nutritional  deficiencies  affect- 
ing children,  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  the  Congress. 
While  a  number  of  congressional  ini- 
tiatives have  been  enacted  tato  law 
over  the  years  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems both  at  home  and  abroad,  one  of 
the  most  direct  methods  of  combating 
matoutritlon    on    the    totematlonal 
scene  is  through  tlUe  n  of  PubUc  Law 
480.  Under  this  authority,  donations 
of  American  commodities  are  used  to  a 
variety  of  programs  throughout  the 
world,   providing   both   supplemental 
and  primary  sources  of  nutrition. 

Of  special  importance  to  these  pro- 
grams is  the  provision  of  processed 
and  fortified  grato-based  and  dairy 
commodities.  The  use  of  processed  and 
fortified  products  to  maternal  and 
chUd  health  feedtog  programs,  school 
lunch  programs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
nutritional  and  supplemental  feeding 
activities  considerably  enhances  the 
scope  and  i4;>plication  of  such  com- 
modities and  helps  to  directly  combat 
undernutrition  and  matoutritioiL 
With  tiOe  n  of  PubUc  Law  480  being  a 
targeted  feeding  program,  the  avail- 
ability of  these  processed  and  fortified 
commodities  provides  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  program  managers  to 
utilize  the  moat  i4>propriate  food  prod- 
ucts for  each  program  application. 

We   must   also   remember   that   to 
many   feeding  programs  throughout 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  supplier  of  these  processed  and 
fortified  products.  Their  Importance  to 
these  programs  is  critical  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  fact  that  their  pro- 
duction   in.    and    export    from,    the 
United  States  also  provides  a  number 
of  value-added  benefits,  such  as  to- 
creased   employment,   additional   tax 
revenues,  and  wider  use  of  US.  trans- 
port facilities.  A  recent  USDA  report, 
enUtled    "Expanding    the    Processed 
Product  Share  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Ex- 
ports," todlcated  that  if  a  10-percent 
tocrease  of  ciurent  raw  exports  of 
wheat,     com,     and     soybeans     were 
shipped   as   processed   products,    the 
GNP  would  tocrease  by  nearly  $16  bil- 
lion: personal  tocome  would  rise  by  $3 
billion;  and  more  than  300,000  new 
Jobs  would  be  created.  Consequently,  I 
am  totroductog  today,  along  with  my 
distinguished      colleagues      Senators 
HuDDLCSTOH.  Jepsxh,  DOLE,  and  Bur- 


dick,  legislation  to  assure  conttoued 
use  of  these  processed  and  fortified 
commodities  to  tiUe  H  of  PubUc  Law 
480.  This  is  particularly  important  at  a 
time  when  commodity  and  freight 
prices  are  depressed  and  when  there  Is 
a  surplus  of  imallocated  funds  wlthto 
the  1988  title  II  budget  which  can  be 
used  for  tocreased  provision  of  these 
important  products. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  totroduc- 
tog today  calls  for  a  conttoued  matote- 
nance  of  a  level  of  approximately  55  to 
60  pertsent  of  title  II  commodities  to 
processed  and  fortified  form.  This  is 
very  close  to  the  current  level  of  usage 
of  such  commodities  to  title  II.  and 
with    more    than    adequate    ftmdlng 
availability,    matotenance    of    these 
levels  does  not  appear  to  be  a  problem 
at  this  time.  I  recognize  that  to  times 
of  high  prices,  matotenance  of  these 
levels  could  cause  some  budgetary  con- 
cerns;   however,    the    Importance    of 
these  commodities  both  to  program 
uses  overseas  and  to  the  U.S.  economy 
as  a  result  of  their  value-added  charac- 
teristics is  such  that  any  budgetary 
concerns  that  might  arise  to  future 
years  can  and  should  be  remedied. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
other  provisions  which  I  think  are 
quite  important  to  the  administration 
of  our  Public  Law  480  activities.  The 
bill  I  am  totrodudng  today  also  recog- 
nizes the  work  and  responsibilities  of 
American  voluntary  agencies  to  the 
administration  of  tiUe  n  programs.  In 
this  regutl,  it  is  extremely  important 
to  order  to  satisfy  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  title  n  of  PubUc  Law  480,  that 
these  agencies  have  sufficient  flexibU- 
ity  to  the  planning  and  administration 
of  title  n  feeding  activities.  In  this 
context,  my  bill  calls  for  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  nutritional  and  develop- 
mental objectives  of  those  agencies  as 
they  plan  and  administer  these  pro- 
grams. The  opportunity  to  apply  their 
own  discretion  and  flexibiUty  to  set- 
ting  program   objectives   gives   these 
agencies  the  abUity  to  meet  program 
needs  based  upon  their  unique  per- 
spective and  first-hand  inf ormaUon.  It 
also  helps  provide  for  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  use  of  the  products 
provided  by  the  United  States  under 
tiUe  n. 

In  this  same  context,  I  am  also  sug- 
gesting amendments  to  title  III  of 
PubUc  Law  480  calling  for  the  in- 
creased tovolvement  of  American  vol- 
untary agencies  and  cooperatives  to 
food  for  development  programs.  Fur- 
ther, the  bUl  also  caUs  for  an  tocrease 
to  the  use  of  tiUe  HI  wherever  possible 
up  to  a  level  of  20  percent  of  tiUe  I 
and  calls  upon  the  administration  to 
report  on  the  use  of  this  authority. 
The  proposed  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
for  title  III  meets  this  level. 

The  biU  also  encourages  the  use  of 
tiUe  III  food  for  development  pro- 
grams to  help  lessen  the  severity  of 
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food  shorUies  in  famine-prone  coun- 
tries, especii  lly  those  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  emp  uudzing  postharvest  food 
conservation 

Mr.  Presid(  int.  since  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  F\>od  for  Peace  Act,  over 
$30  billion  north  of  XiS.  farm  prod- 
ucts have  been  shipped  overseas.  The 
program  h^  helped  to  alleviate 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  at  the 
same  time  p  romote  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  b  U  that  I  am  introducing 
today  provices  for  the  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  processed  products 
and  voluntafry  agencies  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  biU  be 
printed  at  tli  is  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  beii  ig  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordere<  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f^Uows: 

S.  490 

by  Ou  Senate  and  House  of 

of  the    United   States   of 

dpnoTtss  assembled.  That  this 

the  "Agricultural  Com- 

Act  of  1983". 
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S4  ctlon  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Develoi  iment  and  Assistance  Act  of 
L721)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  following  new  subsec- 
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distqibutlng  agricultural  commod- 

title,   the  President  shall 

steps  to  assure  that  ap- 

to  60  percent  of  the  total 

of  such  commodities  distrlb- 

iscal  year  (excluding  conver- 

squivalency)  be  In  the  form  of 

protein  fortified  products  of 

In  selecting  commodities 

t4^uiage  target  specified  in  this 

President  shall  consider  the 

of  the  proposed  recipients 
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processed  and 
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cies  to 
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nutritional 
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on  their 
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POOD  roi  1  oKviLOPiam  raooiAiu 

8k.  3.  Sec  Ion  &03  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Develo  nnent  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  VAC.  1737a)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inaeting  "and  of  United  SUtes 
nonprofit  volmtary  agencies  and  coopera- 
Uves"  after  "Agriculture"  in  subsecUon  (c) 
(4): 

(3)  by  addilig  at  the  end  of  subsection  <c) 
the  following  lew  paragr^h: 

"(5XA)  The  President  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  ensui  e  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  agreement  i  entered  Into  under  this  title 
In  a  fiscal  yet  x  equals  approximately  17  to 
30  percent  o    the  aggregate  value  of  all 


agreements  entered  into  under  UUe  I  of  this 
Act  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  If  the  aggregate  value  target  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A)  is  not  reached  for 
a  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  detailed  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  lack  of  acceptable  agricultural 
and  run!  development  projects  which  qual- 
ify for  aaslstaDce  under  this  UUe  and  a  de- 
tailed deacripUon  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  assist  eligible 
countries,  pursuant  to  secUon  303(a).  in 
identifying  appropriate  projects  for  assist- 
ance under  this  UUe.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  In  order  to  help  lessen  the  severity 
of  food  shortages  In  famine-prone  countries, 
the  agreements  entered  Into  under  this  UUe 
ahaU  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  that 
commodlUes  made  available  under  such 
agreements,  or  funds  generated  from  the 
sale  of  such  commodities  In  parUdpating 
countries,  will  be  used  at  the  farm  and  vU- 
lage  level  in  famine-prone  countries,  espe- 
cially countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  to  es- 
tablish rural  projects  that— 

"(A)  emphasize  post-harvest  food  conser- 
vaUon:  and 

"(B)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, for  parUcipaUon  in  the  development 
and  administration  of  such  projects  by  a 
representative  number  of  the  intended 
project  beneficiaries. 

"(3)  Agreements  entered  into  under  this 
tlUe  to  establish  rural  projects  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  specify  the  measures  to 
betaken— 

"(A)  implement  the  requirements  con- 
tained in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

"(B)  ensure  that  commodities  made  avail- 
able under  such  agreements  and  funds  gen- 
erated from  the  sale  of  such  commodities 
are  used  primarily  to  benefit  the  poor  in 
participating  countries. 
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By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  THuiufOin)): 
S.  492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  regarding  executory  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KXECUTORT  COITTKACTS 

•  Bir.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
97th  Congress  I  introduced  S.  3027,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  re- 
garding executory  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  issues  that  S. 
3027  dealt  with  are  still  crucial,  and 
need  to  be  amended.  Today  I  wish  to 
relntrcxluce  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  early  1970'8 
an  industrial  phenomenon  has  swept 
the  United  States.  Americans  finding 
the  cost  of  full-time  ownership  in 
resort  and  vacation  accommodations 
too  expensive  have  shifted  to  purchas- 
ing timeshares  in  resort  condomin- 
itmis,  hotels,  campgrounds,  and  vari- 
ous other  real  estate.  The  timeshare 
industry  has  grown  from  as  few  as 
eight  resorts  in  1972,  into  a  $1.5  billion 
industry  soon  to  have  825  resorts  with 
more  than  25,000  units.  A  timeshare  is 
a  right,  which  the  purchaser  buys,  to 
use  a  property  for  a  designated  length 
of  time  each  year.  There  are  two  broad 
categories  of  timeshares.  One  where 
the  person  buys  an  ownership  interest 
in     real     estate— the     building     and 


common  areas— and  another  where 
the  person  buys  a  right  to  use  the 
living  space  for  a  specific  number  of 
years  but  does  not  have  ownership  in- 
terest in  the  real  estate.  This  latter 
category  has  been  given  the  title  of 
"right-to-use"  timeshares. 

This  rapid  growth  of  the  timeshare 
industry  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  has  left  some  of  our  traditional 
real  estate  laws  incompatible  with 
timesharing. 

My  bill  specifically  addresses  one  of 
these  traditional  laws  and  its  incom- 
patibility to  timesharing.  Section  365 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  provides  that 
a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  or  debtor-in- 
possession  may  "assume  or  reject  and 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease 
of  the  debtor."  Last  year  in  the  case  of 
Sombrero  Reef  Clvb,  Inc.  v.  AUvmm,  18 
BJl.  612  (Bkrtcy.  S.D.  Fla.  1982).  the 
court  held  that  the  right-to-use  time- 
sharing contracts  used  at  Sombrero 
Reef  were  executory  and  allowed  the 
debtor-in-possession  to  reject  them. 
That  holding  presents  significant 
problems  for  the  consumer  who  is 
thereby  relegate  to  the  position  of  a 
general,  unsecured  creditor  of  the 
resort.  A  consimier  would  practically 
forfeit  his  investment  permitting  the 
resort  to  sale  the  property  without  ob- 
ligation. In  the  case  of  the  Sombrero 
Reef  Club,  the  consimier  would  lose 
their  original  purchase  price  of  $1,000 
to  $3,000  plus  a  yearly  fee  of  around 
$80. 

The  threshold  question  in  a  rejec- 
tion case  is  if  a  contract  is  executory. 
The  most  widely  accepted  definition  of 
an  executory  contract  for  bankruptcy 
purposes  is  a  contract  "under  which 
the  obligation  of  the  bankrupt  and 
other  party  is  so  far  unperformed  that 
the  failure  of  either  to  complete  per- 
formance would  constitute  a  material 
breach  excusing  the  performance  of 
the  other."  The  Sombrero  Reef  Club 
case  clearly  gave  right-to-use  contracts 
the  status  of  executory.  In  other 
words,  the  cotuts  ruling  permits  the 
resort  to  reject  right-to-use  contracts 
in  bankruptcy  cases. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  in  this  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustry my  bill  would  do  the  following 
things: 

First.  Add  section  L  to  section  365  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  providing  for  a 
separate  treatment  for  timeshare  situ- 
ations. 

Second.  Clause  1  of  section  L  would 
provide  if  the  trustee  rejects  an  execu- 
tory contract  of  the  debtor  the  pur- 
chaser may  treat  such  contract  as  ter- 
minated and  receive  a  lien  on  the  in- 
terest in  the  timeshare  for  the  price 
he  has  invested.  In  the  alternative,  the 
purchaser  may  continue  to  exercise 
his  rights  to  use  and  occupy  the  time- 
share  premise  to  the  extent  provided 
for  in  the  contract.  This  option  howev- 


er, must  be  exercised  within  a  specific 
period  of  time. 

Third.  Clause  2  of  section  L  provides 
that  the  purchaser  may  offset  pay- 
ments if  after  rejection  any  damages 
accrue  due  to  the  nonperformance  of 
obligations  of  the  debtor. 

Fourth.  Clause  3  of  section  L  pro- 
vides a  definition  of  timeshare  plan, 
timeshare  interest,  and  timeshare 
premises. 

Fifth.  Amends  section  365(FK2)  to 
provide  in  a  situation  where  the  trust- 
ee has  assigned  the  contract  to  a  third 
party  that  a  purchaser  may  have  the 
option  to  terminate  his  contract 
rather  than  participating  with  the  as- 
signee in  the  resort. 

Sixth.  Amends  section  544(aK3)  to 
anticipate  the  argument  that  the 
trustee  could  attempt  to  void  the  con- 
tract containing  the  nondisturfoance 
language  as  a  transfer  in  real  proper- 
ty, eliminating  the  protection  pre- 
served in  section  I/l). 

Seventh.  Makes  the  necessary 
amendment  to  section  365(a)  for  the 
insertion  of  (L)  into  the  listed  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  the  bill  I  am  re- 
bitroducing  today  wiU  update  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  so  that  it  may  effec- 
tively handle  this  problem  dealing 
with  right-to-use  timeshares.  I  feel  it 
important  to  keep  current  with  this 
rapidly  growing  industry  so  that  the 
consumer  may  be  fully  protected 
where  traditional  laws  may  not  pro- 
vide adequate  protection. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  in  the  process  of  diligently 
seeking  a  resolution  to  the  ctirrent  dif- 
ficulties in  the  bankruptcy  court 
system  and  with  certain  provisions  of 
the  current  Bankruptcy  Code,  has  al- 
ready held  hearings  on  the  subject 
which  my  blU  addresses.  I  heartily 
commend  my  colleague.  Senator  Dole, 
and  the  other  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee, particularly  Senator  Hxtlin, 
for  expeditiously  attending  to  the 
need  for  some  bankruptcy  reform  and 
specifically  for  holding  a  hearing  on 
the  subject  of  this  bUl.  Since  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  that  recent  hearing 
is  particularly  timely,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Carl  Berry  appear  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  along  with  the 
text  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  493 

Be  it  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 365  of  UUe  11,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  from  subsecUon  (a)  "and 
(d)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  (d)  and 
(1)". 

Sac.  3.  Section  365  of  UUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (k)  the  foUowing: 


"(IX I)  If  the  trustee  reJecU  an  executory 
contract  of  the  debtor  for  the  sale  of  a  Ume- 
share  interest  in  a  timeshare  plan  under 
which  the  purchaser  has  not  rellnqulahed 
the  right  to  occupy  and  use  the  timeshare 
premises,  such  purctaaaer  may  treat  such 
contract  as  terminated  and  receive  a  lien  on 
the  taiterest  of  the  debtor  in  the  timeshare 
premises  for  the  recovery  of  any  porUon  of 
the  purchase  price  that  such  purchaser  has 
paid  leas  any  porUon  of  the  purchaser  price 
attributable  to  years  prior  to  the  contract 
reJecUon.  In  the  alternative,  such  purchaser 
may  conUnue  to  exerdae  his  rights  to  use 
and  occupy  the  Umeshare  premises  to  the 
extent  provided  in  the  timeshare  plan  con- 
tract or  applicable  state  law,  so  long  as  such 
purchaser  continues  to  make  all  required  In- 
stallment and  maintenance  payments. 

"(2)  If  such  purchaser  continues  to  use 
and  occupy  the  premises,  such  purchaser 
may  offset  against  any  installment  and/or 
maintenance  payments  any  damages  occur- 
ring after  the  date  of  the  trustee's  rejection 
caused  by  the  nonperformance  of  any  obli- 
gation of  the  debtor  after  such  date,  but 
such  purchaser  does  not  have  any  rights 
against  the  estate  on  account  of  any  dam- 
ages arising  after  such  date  from  such  reJec- 
Uon, other  than  such  offset.  The  amount  el- 
igible for  such  offset  shall  be  fixed  as  a  sum 
certain  after  notice  and  hearing. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"timeshare  plan"  means  any  arrangement, 
plan,  scheme,  or  similar  device,  but  not  In- 
cluding exchange  programs,  whether  by 
membership,  agreement,  tenency-ln- 
common,  sale,  lease,  deed,  rental  agreement, 
license,  right-to-use  agreement,  by  any 
other  means,  whereby  a  purchaser,  in  ex- 
change lor  consideration,  receives  rtght-to- 
use  accommodaUons  of  facilities,  or  both, 
for  a  specific  period  of  time  less  than  a  full 
year  during  any  given  year,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  consecutive  years,  and  which  ex- 
tends for  a  period  of  more  than  three  years. 
A  timeshare  Interest  Is  that  interest  pur- 
chased in  a  timeshare  plan  which  grants 
purchaser  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  facili- 
ties or  accommodations  pursuant  to  a  time- 
share  plan.  Timeshare  premises  are  those 
facilities  and/or  accommodaUons  subject  to 
a  time  share  plan.". 

Sk.  3.  Section  365(f  K3)  of  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  timeshare  Interest  pur- 
chaser, the  timeshare  Interest  purchasers 
are  given  the  option  to  treat  their  executory 
contracts  as  terminated  pursuant  to  section 
365(1X1)  of  this  UUe.". 

Sk.  4.  SecUon  544(aX3)  of  UUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"exists"  the  follower  ";  however,  nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
grant  the  trustee  the  power  to  assert  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
against  the  contractual  or  state-mandated 
righU  of  any  timeshare  Interest  purchaser 
In  a  timeshare  plan  as  defined  in  section 
366(1X3)'. 


management  and  consulting  company  based 
In  San  Francisco,  California.  I  am  here 
today  as  Chairman  of  the  NaUonal  Time- 
Sharing  Council  of  the  American  I«nd  De- 
velopment AssodaUon  ("AU>A").  Accompa- 
nying me  Is  Thomas  C.  Franks,  AULA'S  Di- 
rector of  Oovenunent  RelaUons. 

The  American  Land  Development  Associa- 
tion ("ALDA")  repreaenU  leading  naUonal 
and  intemaUonal  companies  which  develop 
Umeshare  resorts,  recreaUonal  resorts  and 
residential  real  estate.  Including  vacaUon 
homes,  condominiums,  planned  unit  devel- 
opments, new  communities,  mobile  home 
parks,  and  recreaUonal  vehicle  parks  and 
campgrounds.  AUSA's  membership  Includes 
the  real  esUte  development  subsidiaries  of 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations  as 
well  as  privately-held  development  compa- 
nies. 

The  National  Timesharing  Council  is  one 
of  six  coimciU  within  the  American  Land 
Development  Association  and  was  created 
especially  to  represent  real  estate  develop- 
ers, property  owners,  marketers,  lenders, 
and  others  engaged  In  every  form  of  time- 
sharing. 

I.  nrtaoDOcnoii 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  to  discuss  the  need  for  an  impor- 
tant change  to  the  existing  bankruptcy  law. 
This  proposed  bankruptcy  law  revision, 
which  was  made  a  part  of  last  year's  Senate 
Omnibus  Bankruptcy  BUI,  and  introduced 
in  last  year's  session  as  Senate  Bill  3027. 
provides  the  needed  consumer  protections 
in  the  fast-growing  timeshare  industry.  We 
would  like  to  extend  our  gratitude  to  Sena- 
tor Orrln  O.  Hatch  for  Introducing  S.  3027. 
and  to  Chairman  Strom  Thurmond  and 
Chairman  Robert  C.  Dole  for  their  key  sup- 
port In  having  these  Important  amendments 
placed  in  the  Omnibus  Bankruptcy  Bill  last 
year. 

Before  addressing  our  specific  problem 
and  proposed  solution,  let  me  briefly  ex- 
plain the  timeshare  concept  and  Industry. 


Statbhiit  or  trk  National  TnoSHARnro 
CouRcn.  or  thx  AmaicAH  Lahd  Dcvklop- 

imiT  ASSOCIATXOH 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Carl  Berry, 
and  I  am  President  of  California  Resorts 
Company.  We  are  a  timeshare  development. 


II.  BACXGBOimD 

Since  the  early  1970's.  American  consum- 
ers have  Increasingly  turned  to  a  new  form 
of  real  estate  purchase  known  as  timeshar- 
ing to  satisfy  their  recreational  and  vacation 
accommodation  needs.  The  timeshare  Indus- 
try has  grown  from  as  few  as  eight  resorts 
In  1972,  to  over  800  resorts  nationwide  con- 
taining more  than  25,000  unite.  It  Is  now  es- 
timated that  almost  500,000  American  con- 
sumers have  purchased  a  timeshare  interest. 

There  are  two  broad  categories  of  time- 
share  intereste:  fee-simple  ownership  of  the 
week  or  weeks  purchased  in  the  timeshare 
project;  or  the  "right-to-use"  accommoda- 
tions for  a  week  or  weeks  for  a  specified 
number  of  years  without  acquiring  an 
actual  ownership  Interest  in  the  project. 
Both  types  of  timesharing  (fee-simple  and 
right-to-use)  offer  the  consumer  numerous 
advantages  induding  reduced-cost  recre- 
ational accommodations,  certainty  of  ac- 
commodations, and  opportunities  for  In- 
creased vacation  opportunities  via  ex- 
changes of  accommodations  with  other 
timeshare  owners  throughout  the  world. 

However,  a  recent  decision  by  a  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Cavat  In  Florida  Jeopardizes 
the  rights  of  consiuners  and  threatens  the 
viability  of  timeshare  developers  and  finan- 
dal  institutions  Involved  In  the  timesharing 
Industry.  Due  to  the  detrimental  Impact  of 
this  decUlon,  we  are  here  today  to  urge  you 
to  amend  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code  to 
protect  the  rights  of  timeshare  comsumers. 


r^/^KTriD  cccrriM  air  vrc%lt  n— .^F.N  ATF 
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In  the  case  of  In  n  Sombrero 
,  18  BJl.  912  (Bankr.  SJ>.  Fla. 
Bankruptcy  Court  held  that 
timcshare  purchase  contracts 
and  could  be  rejected  by  the 
developer,  thereby  al- 
I  ale  of  the  resort  property  free 
the  Interest  of  the  consumer 
This  adverse  decision  even  af- 
consumen  who  had  paid  for 
in  full,  leaving  all  the  time- 
wlth  only  a  general,  unse- 
igainst  the  bankrupt  estate. 
Bankruptcy  Code,  the  thresh- 
before  rejection  Is  allowed  is 
contract  is  executory.  Profes- 
cAuntryman.  a  noted  bankruptcy 
trof  eaaor  of  law  at  Harvard  Unl- 
defined  an  executory  contract 
which  the  obligation  of  the 
other  party  Is  so  far  unper- 
the  faQure  of  either  to  com- 
would  constitute  a  mate- 
ixcusing  the  performance  of  the 
definition  was  used  by  the 
(Jourt  to  reject  all  of  the  con- 
even  those  which  had  been 
because  substantial  services 
De  required  from  the  developer 
service  fees  would  be  required 
This  decision  that  the  con- 
contracts  were  executory 
bankrupt  debtor-in-possession 
consumers'  timeshare  interests, 
to  note  that  this  occurred 
Florif*^  law  prohibited  such  a 
Sankruptcy  Court  simply  pre- 
required  Florida  consumer  pro- 
Court's  preemption  of  the 
it  absolutely  dear  that  the 
»  resolve  this  problem  is  by 
Federal  Bankruptcy  law. 

decision   has  sent  shock 
the  entire  timeshare  In- 
now  Sombrero  case  is  being 
In  bankruptcy  proceed- 
itates  of  Florida,  South  Carolina 
Kenneth  Harney,  a  nationally 
real  estate  columnist  has  soimd- 
in  his  column  for  thousands  of 
timeshare  constmiers  concem- 
of  protection  for  their  interests 
of  a  developer  bankruptcy. 
1  las  forced  consumers  to  consult 
balls"   in  order  to   predict 
the  lifetime  of  their  con- 
of  twenty,  thirty  or  more 
leveloper  will  ever  file  for  bank- 
are  understandably  more 
grant  loans  secured  by  rlght-to- 
or  to  purchase  such  reoeiv- 
the  duration  of  the  underly- 
interest  could  be  cut  short  at 
a  developer  bankruptcy.  Unfor- 
lender  hesitancy  is  causing  a 
available  capital  for  use  by 
timeshare  developers,  there- 
the  timeshare  projects  of  these 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy 
consumer  conoem. 
>inptiMtit»  that  the  Sombrero 
only  Jeopardises  "right-to-use" 
but  also  Jeopardises  all  forms 
of  timesharing  throui^  adverse 
I  ind  the  creation  of  a  negative 
minds  of  consumers.  Such  ad- 
directly  impacts  the  time- 
by  threatening  the  exlst- 
purchase  and  damaging  the  con- 
of  the  timeshare  industry 
integral  part  of  the  growing 
industry.   Timesharing   alone   ac- 
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counted  for  an  eatlmated  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  in  sales  volume  during  1983. 

lb.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  foregoing  ex- 
plains the  urgency  of  this  matter  and  why  it 
is  imperative  to  address  this  consumer  prob- 
lem now. 

IV.  THX  soLunoii 
The  bankruptcy  amendments  we  are  advo- 
cating for  your  consideration  and  adivtlon 
are  contained  in  last  seolon's  8.  3037.  which 
is  attached  as  part  of  my  statement  The 
proposed  amendments  enlarge  several  sec- 
Uons  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code  to 
correct  the  Sombrero  problem  in  a  manner 
we  think  consistent  with  the  philosophy 
and  provisions  of  the  existing  Code. 

The  proposed  amendments  provide  the 
same  Section  305  protection  for  timeshare 
consumers  as  currently  provided  in  Section 
3«S<hKl)  and  (J)  for  lenees  and  purchasers 
of  real  property.  In  other  words,  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem  will  require  no  depar- 
ture from  the  philosophy  of  the  existing 
Code,  but  instead  represents  recognition  of 
and  accommodation  for  a  growing  industry 
in  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Sections  One  and  Two  of  the  proposed 
amendments  modify  Section  365  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  to  indude  timeshare  in- 
terests and  consumers  within  the  existing 
protections  of  SecUon  365<hXi)  and  (J)  af- 
forded to  lessees  and  purchasers  of  real 
property.  Like  lessees  and  purchasers  of  real 
property,  the  proposed  addition  of  subsec- 
tion (L)  would  allow  timeshare  consumers  to 
continue  to  exercise  their  rights  under  their 
contracts  even  after  rejection  by  the  trustee 
of  debtor-in-possession.  Alternatively  as  in 
the  existing  subsection  (J)  for  purchasers  of 
real  property,  the  timeshare  consumers 
would  be  allowed  the  option  to  treat  their 
contracts  as  terminated  and  receive  a  lien 
against  the  estate  for  the  value  of  the 
unused  portion  of  their  purchased  interest. 
This  option  is  similar  to  the  choice  cur- 
rently provided  to  purchasers  of  real  prop- 
erty and  serves  to  preserve  the  effect  of  any 
voluntary  or  state-required  contractual  obli- 
gations such  as  non-disturbance  clauses 
whereby  the  seller  agrees  not  to  sell  the  un- 
derlying resort  property  unless  the  property 
remains  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  time- 
share  consumers.  The  Sombrero  Court  spe- 
dflcally  stated  that  the  required  Florida 
non-disturbance  clause  was  of  no  use  to  the 
timeshare  consumers  because  the  federal 
bankruptcy  law  preempted  the  state  law 
protection.  This  proposed  amendment 
wotdd  give  effect  to  such  state  law  protec- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  timeshare  consum- 
ers. 

In  fairness  to  the  debtor-in-possession,  we 
(ure  urging  the  inclusion  of  an  additional 
amendment  which  will  require  the  time- 
share  consumer  to  dedde  which  alternative 
he  wishes  to  elect  within  forty-five  days  of 
receipt  of  notice  of  his  contract  rejection. 

Section  Three  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments modifies  subsection  (f)  of  Section  365 
to  allow  timeshare  consumers  the  option  of 
treating  their  contracts  as  terminated  if  the 
contracts  are  assumed  and  assigned.  Be- 
cause resort  management  often  depends  on 
the  individuals  involved,  timeshare  consum- 
ers may  feel  uneasy  about  the  new  assignee. 
Adequate  assurance  in  these  cases  would 
prove  difficult  Rather  than  subject  con- 
sumers to  a  prolonged  fight  over  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  assurance  resulting  in  the  inev- 
itable hard  feelings  and  negative  publldty 
(whether  In  print  or  through  disgruntled 
consumers),  we  suggest  that  terminating  the 
contract  is  a  painless  option  to  grant  con- 
sumers and  clearly  reflects  the  best  inter- 


eats  of  the  eooiumen.  This  option  grants 
consumers  the  right  to  choose  to  receive  a 
refund  for  the  unused  portion  of  their  con- 
tracts. 

Section  Four  of  the  proposal  amendments 
seeks  to  prevent  the  dnnmiventlon  of  the 
above  described  protections  and  alternatives 
by  removing  the  trustee's  ability  to  void  the 
timcahare  purchaser  ctmtracU  through  use 
of  Section  544  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
rather  than  rejecting  the  contracts  through 
use  of  SecUon  365.  Sections  368  and  544  are 
interrelated.  Section  644(aX3)  allows  a 
trustee  to  avoid  a  transfer  of  real  property, 
whUe  Section  365  penalta  the  rejection  of 
unexpired  leases  or  executory  contracts.  To 
avoid  a  lease  or  executory  contract  is  to  ter- 
minate the  lease  or  executory  contract  Re- 
jection of  a  lease  or  contract  results  In  the 
cancellation  of  the  covenants  requiring  i>er- 
f ormance  by  the  debtor-seller  in  the  future, 
but  does  not  automatically  terminate  the 
contract  or  lease  In  such  a  way  as  to  divest 
consumers  of  their  interests.  Once  the  lease 
or  executory  contract  is  avoided,  none  of 
the  protections  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Section  365  would  apply.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  important  to  amend  Section 
544(aK3)  to  prevent  the  circumvention  of 
the  protections  our  proposed  amendments 
would  afford  to  the  timeshare  consumer. 

V.  CORCLDSIOH 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  respectfully  urge  the 
adoption  of  these  proposed  amendments. 
The  major  reasons  why  these  amendments 
deserve  yoiur  support  are: 

This  proposal  affords  needed  safeguards 
for  consumers  who  have  no  protection  in 
the  event  of  a  devdoper  bankruptcy.  It  is  in- 
herently unreasonable  to  require  consumers 
to  predict  the  future  with  such  accuracy  in 
order  to  anticipate  a  timeshare  devdoper's 
bankruptcy.  Consumers  deserve  these  pro- 
tections to  preserve  some  semblance  of  the 
benefit  of  their  contractual  bargains  in  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding. 

Lenders  will  be  given  greater  security  in 
their  collateral,  thus  allowing  them  to  make 
more  financing  available.  Also,  greater 
lender  confidence  will  relieve  severe  cash 
flow  problenu  and  lessen  the  potential  for 
future  bankruptdes. 

Timeshare  project  owners  will  benefit 
from  greater  consumer  and  lender  confi- 
dence afforded  by  these  amendments.  This 
in  turn  will  encourage  greater  economic  vi- 
tality in  the  many  states  where  recreational 
and  resort  development  is  a  major  employer 
and  contributor  to  the  economy. 

In  summary.  I  t>elieve  that  after  a  careful 
examination  of  this  proposal,  you  will  arrive 
at  the  conduslon  that  this  legislation  serves 
the  interest  of  consumers  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  existing  poUdes  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  and  provides  the  needed  cer- 
tainty for  a  growing  industry  of  our  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Timesharing  Councll.« 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Raitdolph.  Mr.  RiaoLX.  Mr. 

EAaLiTOH,  Mi.  Matsumaga,  Mr. 

Pnx.  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Levui,  Mr. 

SARBAms.  and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  493.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
authorizations  for  programs  designed 
to  increase  employment,  including  the 
community  development  block  grant, 
youth  employment  and  education, 
senior  citizens  emplojnnent,  and  other 
similar  programs:  to  provide  training 
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and  retraining  assistance  for  dislocat- 
ed woricers;  and  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  for  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


ROOICT  JOBS.  TXAimifG.  AHD  rAMILT 
ASSUTAMCI  ACT  OF  1»83 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs.  Training,  and  Family  As- 
sistance Act.  for  myself  and  Senators 
Rahdolph.  Rmu.  EAOLSTOif,  Matsu- 
HAOA.  Phx.  Dodd,  Lkvzii.  Sabbahis. 
and  Hart. 

This  program  will  authorize  $7.3  bU- 
llon  in  additional  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984:  it  will  put 
750,000  unemployed  Americans  back 
to  work,  train  400.000  men  and  women 
in  the  skills  of  the  future,  and  provide 
emergency  shelter,  food,  and  health 
care  to  thousands  who  are  homeless 
and  hungry. 

Unemployment  now  stands  at  10.4 
percent;  Despite  the  slight  decline  in 
the  rate  last  month.  11.5  million 
Americans  are  still  unable  to  find  a 
job.  By  the  administration's  own  pro- 
jections, unemplosmient  will  remain 
above  10  percent  through  this  year 
and  into  1984.  We  must  act  now  to 
provide  Jobs  and  assistance  to  workers 
who  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait  for 
the  promised  recovery. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  administra- 
tion's recent  chuige  of  heart  and  the 
President's  willingness  to  support  a 
Jobs  bill.  But  the  White  House  propos- 
al is  inadequate  in  five  key  respects. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  is  simply  not 
an  emergency  program— it  Is  too  slow- 
starting  to  help  the  unemployed  now, 
at  the  very  time  when  they  need  the 
help  the  most.  Second,  not  enough 
workers  will  be  helped.  Third,  the  pro- 
gram is  not  targeted  to  the  regions  of 
the  country  with  the  highest  unem- 
ployment. Fourth,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  unemployed  workers  be 
hired  in  the  Jobs  that  the  legislation 
wiU  create.  Fifth,  the  proposal  does 
not  address  the  needs  of  unemployed 
women,  youth,  and  older  workers, 
since  the  majority  of  Jobs  are  in  con- 
struction. 

Our  alternative  addresses  all  of 
these  concerns,  by  targeting  funds  to 
quick-starting  programs  that  will 
create  the  largest  number  of  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  vital  areas  such  as  child  care, 
home  weatherization,  housing  reha- 
bilitation, and  pubUc  safety. 

Our  alternative  is  carefully  designed 
to  permit  rapid  implementation  so 
that  Jobs  will  be  created  Immediately. 
It  establishes  no  new  bureaucracy;  all 
the  projects  will  be  funded  through 
existing  delivery  systems:  75  percent 
of  the  sums  must  go  for  direct  wages: 
80  percent  must  be  spent  to  hire  per- 
sons who  have  been  out  of  work  at 
least  15  weeks. 


The  $6  billion  of  this  program  is  di- 
rectly comparable  to  the  $4.3  billion 
compromise  that  the  administration 
has  offered  to  the  Congress  and  that 
Senate  and  House  Democrats  are 
woiking  to  increase. 

Our  proposal  also  contains  an  addi- 
tional $1.3  billion  In  two  other  vital 
areas— $1  billion  to  train  tmemployed 
workers  for  new  industries;  and  $300 
million  more  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices to  the  homeless  and  others  in 
need.  The  administration's  program 
does  not  address  training  at  all.  and 
does  not  adequately  address  the  crisis 
of  those  who  are  truly  needy. 

This  legislation  now  goes  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee.  I  Intend  to 
do  all  I  can  to  insure  that  our  commit- 
tee fashions  bipartisan  legislation  for 
the  Senate  that  is  truly  a  Jobs— and 
Jobs-now  bill  for  enactment  into  law.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  to  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs,  Training  and  Family  As- 
sistance Act  introduced  today  by  Sena- 
tor KsinnDY. 

As  chairman  of  the  task  force  of 
emergency  human  needs  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Caucus,  I  welcome  this 
legislation  because  it  provides  a  most 
useful  reference  point  for  our  delibera- 
tions. It  does  not  preclude  the  task 
force  from  considering  other  elements 
for  inclusion  in  an  emergency  package, 
and  I  would  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  let  us  their  suggestions  for 
emergency  responses  to  our  present 
economic  plight. 

This  legislation  sets  out  a  reasonable 
and  effective  approach  to  providing 
the  long-termed  unemployed  with  jobs 
performing  needed  services  for  the 
community,  such  as  housing  rehabili- 
tetion.  street  repair,  day  care,  meals 
for  the  elderly,  and  repair  of  sewer 
and  water  sjrstems.  Furthermore,  pro- 
visions for  youth  and  senior-citizen 
employment,  training  for  displaced 
workers,  and  emergency  food,  shelter, 
and  health  assistance  for  the  unem- 
ployed are  the  kinds  of  efforts  which 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis  and  to  take  the 
steps  to  adjust  to  the  changing  eco- 
nomic environment. 

The  unrelenting  suffering  which  the 
deep  recession  has  imposed  on  millions 
of  oiu-  citizens  requires  a  determined 
and  cohesive  congressional  response. 
The  Emergency  Jobs  Training  and 
Family  Assistance  Act  will  help  in  for- 
mulating that  response.* 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  494.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  sell  com 
or  other  feed  grain  acquired  through 
price-support  operations  to  persons  for 
conversion  into  alcohol  for  use  as  fuel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 


SALS  (V  aumi  roa  ooiiviasio*  nno  alcohol 
poausi  AsroxL 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  com  or  other  feed 
grain  acquired  through  price-support 
operations  to  persons  for  conversion 
into  alcohol  for  use  as  fueL 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  only  110  million  bushels  of 
com  will  be  used  in  the  production  of 
gasohol  in  the  1982-83  marketing  year 
ending  next  October  1. 

We  ought  to  look  upon  our  ability  to 
produce  such  an  abundance  as  one  of 
our  greatest  assets,  an  advantage  that 
should  be  put  to  constructive  use.  My 
SUte  of  Nebraska  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  production  of  alcohol  from 
grain.  The  State  government  has  es- 
tablished an  agricultural  products  in- 
dustrial utilization  committee— gaso- 
hoL  Farm  organizations  have  support- 
ed the  conversion  of  grain  into  motor 
fueL  Likewise,  the  people  of  Nebraska 
and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
recognize  the  great  potential  grain 
provides  in  our  efforts  to  obtain 
energy  self-sufficiency,  particularly  in 
motor  fueL 

The  production  of  alcohol  from  a  re- 
newable resource  would  lessen  our  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  sources  In  the 
satisfaction  of  our  energy  needs  and 
would  improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

According  to  USDA.  we  have  a  grain 
abundance  of  aU-time  record  levels  In 
the  carryover  of  com.  Beginning  com 
stocks,  as  of  October  1,  1982,  total 
2,288  million  bushels.  If  one  adds  to 
this  amount  8.4  billion  bushels  pro- 
duced In  1982  and  1  million  bushels  in 
Imports,  we  have  an  estimated  carry-In 
supply  of  nearly  10.7  billion  bushels  of 
com. 

Utilization  of  com  for  feed  from  the 
1982  crop  is  projected  at  4.3  billion 
bushels.  Moreover.  USDA  estimates 
900  million  bushels  for  food,  seed,  and 
industrial  use.  Exports  are  expected  to 
be  2.1  billion  bushels  and  total  domes- 
tic use  is  forecast  to  be  7.3  billion 
bushels.  ^  ,     , 

If  one  subtracts  7.3  billion  bushels  of 
utilization  from  10.7  billion  bushels  of 
carry-in  stocks,  ending  stocks  will 
amoimt  to  nearly  3.4  billion  bushels  at 
the  end  of  the  1982-83  crop  year. 

Market  prices  for  the  grains  are  al- 
ready reacting  to  the  forecasts  of 
building  surpluses.  From  January  1981 
to  January  1983,  the  average  market 
price  for  com  has  declined  87  cents 
per  busheL  from  $3.19  to  $2.32.  The 
average  market  price  for  milo  declined 
from  the  January  1981  level  of  $5.48 
per  hundredweight  to  $4.14  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

Greater  com  and  milo  utilization 
would  help  strengthen  market  prices 
while,  at  the  same  time.  Government 
costs  for  farm  and  commercial  storage 
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of  grain 
duced. 

Accordixi  to  USDA,  for  example, 
the  averafl  e  per  bushel  cost  of  storing 
grain  own<  d  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporatlc  n  is  roughly  36  cents  in  Ne- 
braska. 

The  min  mal  storage  cost  for  the  425 
million  bu  ihels  of  com  already  owned 
by  CCC  ai  the  end  of  August  is  $149 
million.  Ai  y  additional  com  channeled 
into  CCC  ownership  would  simply  in- 
crease thi^  cost. 

In  addit  on,  there  are  currently  2.4 
billion  bus  lels  of  com  and  400  million 
bushels  of  milo  stored  on  farms  under 
the  farm  jr-owned  reserve  program 
with  an  ac  ditional  storage  cost  of  $740 
million. 

The  size  and  number  of  facilities  to 
convert  om  to  alcohol  would,  of 
course,  dei  ermine  the  amount  of  grain 
that  coulc  be  utilized.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  (top  priority  should  be  given 
to  a  national  commitment  to  maximize 
the  use  ofl  grain  used  for  alcohol  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  we  should  encour- 
age private  investment  in  alcohol  pro- 
duction facilities. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  com 
would  be  Available  for  sale  if  used  in 
the  production  of  alcohol  at  the  fuel 
conversion  price  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically provides  that  "the  Secretary 
of  Agricul  ure  shall  establish  the  price 
for  com  iold  under  this  act  at  such 
level  as  h<  determines  will  permit  and 
encourage  the  purchase  of  such  grain 
for  conver  iion  into  alcohol  for  use  as  a 
fuel  eithei  by  itself  or  in  combination 
with  anot  ler  product  and  will  permit 
such  fuel  to  be  competitive  in  price 
with  peti  oleum-based  fuels,  taking 
into  consi(  leration  the  energy  value  of 
com  or  ot  tier  feed  grain,  the  value  of 
bjrproductt  recoverable  from  com. 
and,  whei  applicable,  the  differences 
in  octane  i  ating.  Federal  and  State  tax 
incentives  applicable  to  alcohol  used 
for  fuel,  imd  such  other  factors  and 
values  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate. ' 

The  bill  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  p-ovisions  of  existing  law  on 
the  releas ;  price  of  CCC-owned  grain, 
the  Secrei  ary  would  sell  grain  for  the 
production  of  alcohol  at  an  economi- 
cally feasi  }le  level. 

It  is  obv  ous  that  the  fuel  conversion 
price  woiild  vary,  depending  upon 
changes  ii  i  the  costs  of  production  of 
both  gaso  ine  from  crude  oil  and  alco- 
hol from  I  rain.  Therefore,  the  bill  pro- 
vides flex  bility  in  determining  an  eco- 
nomically feasible  price. 

If  this  1  )1U  becomes  law,  our  Nation 
will  enjoy  many  benefits:  First,  greater 
self-suf f ic  ency  in  the  satisfaction  of 
our  enert  y  needs,  particularly  motor 
fuel;  second,  a  reduction  in  Oovem- 
ment  coss  in  the  storage  of  grain; 
third,  an  Improvement  in  the  balance 
of  payme  its;  and  fourth,  a  marketing 
opportun  by    for    farmers    that    will 


hopefully  result  in  profits  from  the 
sale  of  com. 

I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation 
which  promises  to  aid  our  Nation's 
farmers,  as  well  as  fulfill  a  portion  of 
our  energy  needs. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  any 
taxpayer  to  elect  to  treat  for  income 
tax  purposes  any  crop  received  under 
the  Federal  program  for  removing 
land  from  agricultural  production  as 
produced  by  the  taxpayer,  to  allow 
any  taxpayer  to  elect  to  defer  income 
on  any  cancellation  under  such  a  pro- 
gram of  any  price  support  loan,  and  to 
provide  that  participation  in  such  a 
program  shall  not  disqualify  the  tax- 
payer for  the  special  use  valuation  of 
farm  real  property  under  section 
2032A  of  such  code. 

PATMKHT-UI-KniS  FROOSAM 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  protect 
farmers  who  participate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  payment-in-klnd 
(PIK)  program  from  being  forced  to 
pay  an  unfair  tax. 

These  are  hard  times  for  American 
farmers.  Declining  demand,  caused  by 
the  worldwide  recession,  giant  surplus- 
es, the  lingering  effects  of  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo,  foreign  protectionism 
and  unfair  competition,  and  the  soar- 
ing price  overseas  of  the  dollar  have 
undermined  the  stability  of  the  farm 
economy. 

America's  farmers  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  depression  unmatched  since  the 
thirties.  My  own  State.  Montana,  has 
been  particularly  hard  hit.  Last  year 
average  farm  income  was  only  $32. 

Several  actions  must  be  taken  to 
revive  America's  farm  economy.  The 
first  step  is  to  reduce  the  giant  sur- 
pluses that  have  helped  hold  prices  at 
record  lows. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Block  recently 
outlined  the  administration's  PIK  pro- 
gram, which  he  argues  would  accom- 
plish this  goal.  As  you  know,  this  is  a 
temporary  land  diversion  program  de- 
signed to  reduce  supply. 

Farmers  who  enroll  in  the  program 
will  receive  an  amount  of  a  commodi- 
ty—that is,  a  payment-in-klnd— in 
return  for  reducing  the  number  of 
acres  they  cultivate. 

But  the  PIK  program  does  not  go 
far  enough.  PIK  does  not  cover  barley, 
and  does  not  feature  a  quality  adjust- 
ment provision,  a  minimum  pajrment 
provision,  or  a  payment  limit. 

I  already  have  urged  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  consider 
changing  these  provisions.  I  hope  to 
work  with  them  during  the  year  to  do 
so. 

But  my  immediate  concern  is  that 
PIK  will  not  be  effective  imless  farm- 
ers participate.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill. 


The  Treasury  Department  recently 
announced  that  farmers  would  be 
taxed  for  the  grain  they  receive  from 
the  PIK  program  from  the  moment 
that  grain  is  received. 

Up  to  now.  farmers  generally  have 
paid  taxes  on  the  grain  they  produce 
when  it  is  sold,  which  frequently  is  not 
in  the  same  year  as  it  is  produced. 
This  precedent  would  not  apply  to  the 
PIK  program,  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  announcement. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
similar  to  a  bill  Mr.  Harkhi  has  Intro- 
duced in  the  House,  restores  the  prece- 
dent. This  legislation  gives  farmers 
who  participate  in  the  PIK  program 
an  option.  They  may  elect  to  have  the 
commodities  they  receive  treated  as 
income— and  taxed— when  they  are  re- 
ceived or  when  they  are  sold. 

The  legislation  Includes  two  other 
provisions.  One  would  make  clear  that 
participation  in  the  PIK  program  will 
not  prevent  farmers  from  xising  the 
special  farmland  estate  tax  valuation 
provisions. 

The  second  makes  clear  that  income 
farmers  receive  as  a  result  of  the  can- 
cellation of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loans  can  be  treated  the  same, 
for  tax  purposes,  as  income  farmers  re- 
ceive from  the  PIK  program. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Agriculture 
and  the  Treasury  Departments  sup- 
port legislation  that  would  protect 
farmers  in  the  PIK  program  from 
having  to  pay  an  unfair  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  reprinted  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobo,  as  foUows: 

S.495 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaentaHves   of  the    United  State*   of 
America  in  Congren  aMtenMed, 

SECTION  I.  ELBCnON  TO  TIISAT  CROP  AS  PSO- 
DUCXD  BY  THE  TAXPAYIB;  KLBCTION 
TO  DBFER  mOOIOt  ON  CANCELLA- 
TION  or   paicB   SUPPORT   loans 

MADE  BY  COMHODmr  CREOrr  COR. 
PORATION. 
(a)  IH  Okhkral.— Section  451  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (reUtlng  to  gener- 
al rule  for  taxable  year  of  inclusion)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaection: 
"(f)  Patmuits  Of  KniD,  aiis  Loam  Camckl- 

LATIOHB,  FOR  RXHOVnO  LAKD  FKOM  AGRICTTL- 
TURAL  PRODUCIIOII.— 

"(1)  Patmkhts  Of  KXHD.— If  any  amount 
wotUd  (but  for  this  Bubaection)  be  includible 
in  the  grcas  Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  receipt  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  under  a  qualified 
Federal  farmland  removal  program,  the  tax- 
payer may  elect.  In  lieu  of  including  such 
amount  in  Income  at  the  time  of  such  re- 
ceipt, to  treat  such  commodity  as  If  it  were 
produced  by  the  taxpayer,  except  that  the 
unadjusted  basis  of  such  commodity  in  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer  shall  be  zero. 

"(2)  Cahceixatior  of  loar.— 

"(A)  IR  OKRKRAU— If  any  amount  would 
(but  for  this  subsection)  be  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 


able year  by  reason  of  the  cancellation 
under  a  qualified  Federal  farmland  removal 
program  of  any  qualified  price  support  loan, 
the  taxpayer  may  elect,  in  lieu  of  including 
such  amount  in  income  for  such  year,  to  in- 
clude in  each  taxable  year  such  year's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  income  from  such 
cancellation. 

"(B)  Year's  proportioratk  shark  of 
iRcoMX.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
a  year's  proportionate  share  of  income  from 
cancellation  of  a  loan  is  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  income 
from  the  cancellation  of  such  loan  as  the 
amount  of  the  agricultural  commodity 
which  secured  such  loan  and  which  is  dis- 
posed of  (or  consumed)  during  such  year 
bears  to  the  total  amount  of  the  agricultur- 
al commodity  which  seciired  such  loan. 

"(3)  Dbfinitiors.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  QDALIFIKD  federal  FARMLARO  REMOVAL 

PROGRAM.— The  term  'qualified  Federal 
farmland  removal  program'  means  any  Fed- 
eral program  for  removing  land  from  agri- 
cultural production. 

"(B)  QOALIFIKD  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOAR.— The 

term  'qualified  price  support  loan'  means 
any  loan  made  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  support  the  price  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity. 

"(C)  Agricultural  coMMODmr.— The  term 
-agricultural  commodity'  includes  any  inter- 
est therein. 

"(4)  EiBCTioRS.— Any  election  under  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  may  be  made  separately  with  respect 
to  each  receipt  of  a  commodity  and  each 
loan  cancelled,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulations.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  stiall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  Deceml>er  31, 1982. 

SEC  t  coordination  wfth  estate  tax  treat- 
ment OF  PROPERTY  USED  AS  A  FARM 
FOR  FARMING  PURPOSES. 

(a)  IR  Oereral.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
2032A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  valuation  of  certain  farm,  etc., 
real  property)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  Payments  ir  kird,  ard  loan  carcel- 

LATIORS.  URDER  qualified  federal  FARMLARO 

REMOVAL  PROGRAMS.— Nothing  in  tills  section 
shall  Xx  construed  to  prevent— 

"(A)  property  from  l>eing  treated  as  used 
as  a  farm  for  farming  purposes,  and 

"(B)  an  individual  from  l>elng  treated  as 
materially  participating  in  the  operation  of 
the  farm  with  respect  to  any  property, 
for  any  period  merely  because  during  such 
period,  in  lieu  of  producing  a  crop,  such 
property  was  removed  from  production  pur- 
suant to  a  qualified  Federal  farmland  re- 
moval program  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 451(f  K3KA)).". 

(b)  Effecttve  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  stiall  apply  to  es- 
Utes  of  decedents  dying  after  December  31. 
1982. 


TRAHSPORTATIOR  OF  REMAIRS  OF  MOITAXT 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  transport  to 
the  place  of  burial  the  remains  of  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  en- 
titled to  retired  or  retainer  pay  who 
dies  in  a  military  medical  facility;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which, 
at  minimal  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  would 
correct  an  inequity  in  current  law  re- 
garding retired  military  personnel. 

At  present,  the  uniformed  services 
are  without  authority  to  traiiQK>rt  the 
remains  of  a  retiree  who  dies  while  re- 
ceiving treatment  at  a  military  medi- 
cal facility  to  his  or  her  place  of 
burial.  Veterans  and  active  duty  per- 
sonnel, on  the  other  hand,  are  entitled 
to  this  benefit.  The  legislation  I  am 
proposing  would  establish  uniformity 
of  entitlement  to  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  in  all  categories  of  serv- 
ice, who  pass  away  in  a  medical  facility 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the 
military  departments. 

Specifically,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  the  relevant  Sec- 
retary with  authority  to  transport  to 
the  place  of  burial  the  remains  of  a  re- 
tired member  of  the  armed  services 
who  dies  while  a  patient  at  a  medical 
facility  of  the  department.  As  an  alter- 
native to  actual  transportation,  the 
Secretary  concemed  would  be  author- 
ized to  pay  the  costs  of  transporting 
the  remains.  However,  transportation 
could  not  be  to  a  place  farther  than 
the  deceased's  last  place  of  permanent 
residence.  Transportation,  or  the  pay- 
ment for  such  transportation,  would 
not  be  authorized  to  foreign  countries. 
To  avoid  duplication  of  transporta- 
tloh  benefits,  the  proposed  legislation 
makes  transportation  available  only  in 
instances  when  such  services  are  not 
available  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  from  the  uniformed  services 
under  other  authority,  and  the  retired 
member  dies  while  hospitalized  in  a 
military   medical   facility.   The  total 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  this  legislation 
is  estimated  to  be  about  $200,000  per 
year. 

Companion  legislation.  VLR.  1104. 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Woh  Pat  of 
Ouam. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  was 
the  intent  of  current  law  to  deal  In  an 
inequitable  way  with  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  passage  of  this  bill,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  496 
Be  it  enacted  tni  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Repn$entative$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  aaaembUd,  That  (a) 
chapter  76  of  UUe  10.  United  Stetea  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"•1490.  Trmnsportatkm  of  remains  of  ncmbcn 

cntlUed  to  ccUrcd  or  retainer  pay  who  die  in  a 

military  medical  facility 

"(a)  Subject  to  subaection  (b).  when  a 

member  entiUed  to  retired  or  retainer  pay 


or  equivalent  pay  dies  whOe  properly  admit- 
ted under  chapter  55  of  this  title  to  a  medi- 
cal facility  of  the  armed  forces  located  in 
the  United  SUtea.  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  trai»port  the  remains,  or  pay  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  remains,  of  the  decedent 
to  the  place  of  burial  of  the  decedent. 

"(bHl)  Transportation  provided  under 
tills  section  may  not  be  to  a  place  outside 
the  United  Statea  or  to  a  place  farther  from 
the  place  of  death  then  the  decedent's  last 
place  of  permanent  residence,  and  any 
amount  paid  under  this  aectlon  may  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
place  of  death  to  the  decedent's  last  place  of 
permanent  resideDoe. 

"(2)  Transportation  of  the  remains  of  a 
decedent  may  not  be  provided  under  this 
section  if  such  transportation  is  authorised 
by  sections  1481  and  1483  of  this  Utle  or  by 
chapter  23  of  UUe  38. 

"(c)  In  this  aecUon.  United  States'  in- 
cludes the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  territoriea  and  poaaeaalona  of  the 
United  Statea.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 


"1490.  Transportation  of  remains  of  mem- 
bers entlUed  to  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  who  die  In  a  mili- 
tary medical  fadUty.". 
Sec.  2.  Section  1490  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  the  fint  section  of 
this  Act,  shall  a«>ply  with  respect  to  the 
transportaUon  of  the  remains  of  persons 
dying  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  bednning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr.  Bauccs, 
Mr.  Hatfuld.  Mr.  Ihoittr,  B4r. 
Sasskr.  Mr.  PROzMiRg.  and  Mr. 

MOTHIHAH): 

S.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy 
price  support  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

DAIXT  PaiCB  SUFPORT  StSlEM 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  repeal  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's authority  to  deduct  50  cents 
from  the  hundredweight  of  milk  mar- 
keted commercially  by  producers.  This 
bill  would  also  repeal  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  impose  a  second  50-cent 
assessment  on  April  1. 1983  should  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
projected  purchases  exceed  7.5  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  for  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year.  Such  authority 
was  granted  to  the  Secretary  in  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982. 
which  became  PubUc  Law  97-253  on 
September  8. 1982. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  weU  aware 
that  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  of  the  dairy  support  program 
have  escalated  substantially  in  recent 
years.  Although  there  is  unanimous 
agreement  amongst  all  concemed  par- 
ties that  the  program  is  in  dire  need  of 
comprehensive  revision.  Congress  lias 
been  stymied  in  its  attempts  to  formu- 
late workable  alternatives  to  the  cur- 
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rent  system  Under  the  pressures  of 
the  budget  trocess,  a  frustrated  Con- 
gress hastil:'  devised  the  SO-cent  de- 
duction in  a  well-intentioned  effort  to 
curb  the  ruiaway  costs  of  the  dairy 
support  pro  Tarn.  Since  enactment  of 
the  reeondl  ation  bill,  general  agree- 
ment has  bien  reached  that  the  SO- 
cent  assessment  Is  a  glaring  mistake 
which  only  <  zacerbates  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  inherent  in  the  price  sup- 
port prograi  i  leaving  future  Congress- 
es with  bigg  ir  problems  which  sooner 
or  later  mus  ■  be  confronted. 

The  forentost  problem  facing  this 
country's  ddry  industry  is  surplus 
dairy  produ  ts  that  are  piling  higher 
and  higher  1 1  Government  warehouses 
at  an  enorm  lus  expense  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpay<r.  As  the  dairy  support 
program  is  currently  constituted,  it 
has  become  profitable  for  dairy  farm- 
ers to  produ  IX  with  the  sole  intention 
of  selling  th(  lir  products  to  the  Federal 
Government,  More  than  $3  billion  of 
surplus  buti  er.  cheese,  and  dry  milk 
purchased  ly  the  CCC  is  presently 
kept  in  Fed<  iral  storage  facilities  at  a 
cost  of  moi  e  than  $100  million  per 
year. 

Instead  of  solving  the  surplus  prob- 
lem, the  50-:%nt  assessment  will  only 
compound  t.  It  is  reported  from 
around  the  <  ountry  that  dairy  farmers 
are  increasng  their  production  in 
order  to  miet  their  current  costs  in 
light  of  the  new  50-cent  deduction.  In 
New  York,  production  has  already 
risen  merely  in  anticipation  of  this  in- 
creased costj  Such  a  reaction  will  in- 
crease the  ( uantity  of  surplus  which 
the  Govenu  lent  must  purchase  under 
the  current  program.  In  fact,  the  de- 
duction will  only  curtail  production  by 
forcing  the  s'oung  and  efficient  farm- 
ers out  of  bi  usiness  due  to  their  inabil- 
ity to  meet  heavy  debt  commitments 
at  exhorbita  it  Interest  rates. 

Additional  iy.  the  50-cent  deduction 
will  not  resu  It  in  lower  prices  for  dairy 
products  in  the  commercial  market. 
With  price  I  remaining  at  current 
levels,  no  in  xntive  will  be  provided  to 
American  co  Dsumers  to  purchase  more 
dairy  produ  ^.  which  would  alleviate 
the  multipl:  Ing  accumulation  of  Gov- 
ernment sui  Dlus. 

It  would  s  !em  that  any  logically  for- 
mulated revision  of  the  support  pro- 
gram would  have  as  its  highest  prior- 
ities the  refnoval  of  existing  surplus 
held  by  th^  Government  and,  more 
importantly  the  trimming  of  future 
surplus  pixx  uction.  The  50-cent  deduc- 
tions, howe  'er,  would  not  accomplish 
either  of  th  »e  two  goals.  As  Congress 
deliberates,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  mov  ng  forward  to  collect  the 
assessments  In  order  to  prevent  need- 
less hardsMps  for  dairy  farmers.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  tl  ese  assessments.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  ai  Ticulture  committees  will 
put  forwarc  a  plan  that  genuinely  ad- 
dresses the  problems  of  the  dairy  in- 


dustry and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
In  the  interim,  however,  an  unaccept- 
able plan  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
into  effect.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  their  immediate  attention.* 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  D'Amato  and  I  Join  six 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  rq)eal  a 
provision  of  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1982  that  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect  two 
assessments  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  every  hundredweight  of  milk 
marketed  commercially. 

These  incremental  50-cent  assess- 
ments, which  I  opposed  when  they 
were  enacted  last  September,  were  in- 
tended to  decrease  the  quantity  of  sur- 
plus milk  products  and  lower  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  But  what  will 
probably  occur  is  that  dairy  farmers, 
to  compensate  for  the  assessments, 
will  produce  yet  more  milk,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  supply  and  the  cost  of  the 
price  support  program.  Farmers  will 
meet  rising  costs  and  present  debt 
commitments  by  producing  more. 
With  the  price  of  mi^  remaining  at  its 
present  level,  consimiers  will  not  be 
encouraged  to  buy  more  milk  prod- 
ucts. Only  an  increase  in  demand  will 
reduce  the  overwhelming  surplus  the 
Federal  Government  now  stores  at  a 
cost  of  $50  million  a  year. 

In  New  York,  the  Nation's  third 
largest  milk  producing  State,  dairy- 
men are  expected  to  lose  as  much  as 
$92  million  during  the  first  year  the 
new  assessments  are  levied.  The  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  estimates 
that  dairy  fanners  will  increase  pro- 
duction 3  to  4  percent  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  this  lost  revenue. 

Certainly  all  agree  that  the  price 
support  system  now  in  place  must  be 
revised.  The  cost  of  the  program  is  far 
too  great  and  the  amount  of  surplus 
milk  products  far  too  huge.  But  this 
assessment  plan,  enacted  with  little 
consideration,  is  a  deceptively  simple 
remedy  to  a  complex  plan.  A  responsi- 
ble, equitable,  and  effective  solution 
must  be  sought  and  implemented.  I 
hope  to  be  involved  in  the  creation  of 
such  a  plan  during  the  98th  Congress. 
Let  us  begin  to  set  things  aright  now, 
and  revoke  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's authority  to  collect  the  50-cent 
assessments. 

Mr.  President,  to  underscore  the 
impact  of,  and  reaction  to,  the  dairy 
assessments,  I  submit  two  items  to  ac- 
company my  statement  in  the  Record. 
The  first  Is  a  letter  from  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  leadership  to 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  Block  outlin- 
ing major  objections  to  the  proposed 
fees.  The  second  is  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  agricultural  publica- 
tion RuraLife,  in  December  of  1982. 
that  highlights  the  degree  of  opposi- 
tion emanating  from  various  farm  or- 
ganizations and  agricultural  officials.  I 


hope  my  colleagues  will  find  these 
views  enlightening,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Rbookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd.  as  f oUows: 

THK  ASSSMBLT, 

Star  or  Niw  Toik. 
Albany.  N.Y.,  November  23,  J9S2. 
Hon.  JoHR  Block, 
Seerttam  of  AgricvUun. 
Wathinottm,  D.C 

Dua  SmamtKr  Block:  I  am  forwarding 
to  you  our  oomments  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture'!  proposed  aaseaament  of  50 
cent!  per  bundredweisht  on  all  milk  pro- 
duced after  December  1, 1982. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  proposal 
Is  both  lU-advlsed  and  will  prove  counterpro- 
ductive. A  review  of  the  material  before  us 
indicates  that  the  propoeed  rule  will  faU  to 
*»'»"<'*  supply  and  demand.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  end  result  will  be  increased  pro- 
duction fueled  by  the  need  to  offset  the 
cosUy  effects  of  the  aaaeasment  Depart- 
mtaat  of  Agriculture  specialists  estimate 
that  total  milk  production  will  exceed  137.5 
billion  pounds  during  the  market  year 
ending  September  30,  1083—3.2  billion 
pounds  more  than  the  current  market  year. 

New  York  dairymen  stand  to  lose  55  mil- 
lion dollan  Ln  income  next  year  as  a  result 
of  the  Administration  Proposal.  The  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  expects  a  3-4%  in- 
crease in  farm  production  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  in  income  per  unit.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  be  required  to  piurhase  additional 
surplus  dairy  products  at  a  cost  of  760  mil- 
lion dollars. 

By  your  own  admission,  the  dairy  program 
is  not  under  control.  Fundamental  ctianges 
must  be  implemented  on  all  levels  In  order 
to  acliieve  the  goal  of  decreased  production. 
It  Is  anomalous  that  the  dairy  price  support 
program  is  unique  In  not  limiting  the 
amount  of  milk  that  may  be  produced. 
Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  over  100 
million  dollars  is  spent  annually  for  the 
transportation  and  storage  of  surplus  prod- 
ucts. Clearly,  the  problems  maiUfested  in 
the  present  system  defy  simple,  hastily- 
drafted  solutions.  It  is  for  all  the  above  rea- 
sons tliat  we  stand  opposed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  proposal. 

Would  it  not  be  much  more  beneficial  and 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  government  to 
help  seek  greater  international  markets  for 
dairy  products?  Certainly  Increased  con- 
simiptlon  is  the  answer— not  assessments 
and  disguised  penalties. 
Sincerely, 

Stahley  Fnnc, 

Speaker. 
Dahul  B.  Walsh, 

Majority  Leader. 

ROLLAHD  Kn>DER, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee. 

[From  Rural  Life,  December  1982] 
Makt  Object  to  Mnjc  Tax 

To  say  that  farmers  agribusiness  leaders, 
dairy  cooperative  members  and  politicians 
representing  rural  areas  are  merely  unhap- 
py with  the  Congress  dairy  deduction  plan 
Is  gross  understatement. 

Instead  they  use  words  like  angered,  out- 
raged, and  frustrated. 

A  sampling  of  opinion  from  a  variety  of 
farming  organizations  and  spokesmen  in- 
cludes: The  National  Orange.  In  a  resolu- 


tion passed  by  members  during  its  116th 
annual  meeting,  the  Orange  said  "such  a 
tax  on  the  dairy  farmer's  source  of  Income 
is  unfair  to  the  nation's  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers.  The  reduction  in  the  price  fanners 
received  for  milk  wUl  not  be  reflected  In  the 
price  paid  by  consumers."  The  New  York 
Ayrshire  Oub  Inc.  "We  feel  this  stop-gap 
measure  Is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  dairy 
farmers,"  its  members  said  In  a  resolution 
passed  during  a  meeting  In  Syracuse. 

"This  program  wiU  ineviUbly  result  In 
more  mUk  producUon  to  meet  cash  de- 
mands. Furthermore  it  will  l>e  a  severe  fi- 
nancial burden  to  all  young  dairy  farmers 
faced  with  a  heavy  debt  load."  the  Ayrsixire 
Club  claimed.  Dairylea  Cooperative  Inc.  Its 
president.  Clyde  E.  Rutherford,  said  "this 
tax  money  wUl  go  directly  from  the  farmer's 
check  Into  the  government  pocket.  It  will 
not  contribute  in  any  way  to  a  lowering  of 
consumer  dairy  product  prices."  J.  Roger 
Barber,  New  York  commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Markets.  In  a  speech  to  delegates 
at  the  state  Orange  convention  in  Water- 
town  he  explained  that  "the  most  severe 
loss  will  be  to  businesses  (that)  service  the 
dairy  fanner ..."  ^  ^, 

The  $92  mUlion  Barber  estimated  New 
York  dairymen  could  lose  under  the  deduc- 
tion program  would  liave  the  most  "disas- 
terous"  effect  on  "the  Industry  that  de- 
pends on  the  dairy  farmer  for  its  Uveiihood. 
Farmers  will  get  along  with  that  old  trac- 
tor."» 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lbvih,  Mr.  Tsongas.  and 

Kir.  HUDDLESTON): 

S.  499.  A  bill  to  require  the  usage  of 
tax-exempt  financing  in  connection 
with  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion Section  503  Loan  Program;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  SmaU  Business. 


SMALL  BDSimSS  rWVSSTlIKHT  COMPAHY  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  that 
most  of  America's  new  Jobs  are  created 
by  small  businesses  is  a  well-known 
and  oft-cited  fact.  Less  well-known, 
however,  is  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's role  in  this  process.  Over 
the  past  several  years  the  SBA  has 
achieved  a  preeminent  role  among 
those  Federal  agencies  involved  in  pro- 
moting load  economic  development. 

Section  503  of  the  Small  Biisiness 
Investment  Company  Act  was  de- 
signed to  make  the  SBA  an  active 
partner  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  in 
making  long-term  capital  available  for 
small  business  expansion  and  Job  cre- 
ation. It  is  a  major  reason  for  this 
new-found  preeminence.  The  503  loan 
program,  enacted  in  July  1980.  can 
play  an  important  role  in  revitalizing 
local  communities  across  the  Nation. 

Under  section  503.  banks  are  encour- 
aged to  make  long-term  loans  available 
to  small  businesses  under  favorable 
terms.  Without  Federal  guarantee  pro- 
grams such  as  503.  banks  are  often  re- 
luctant to  make  such  loans  to  small 
companies. 

Section  503  authorizes  the  SBA  to 
guarantee  debentiu-es  Issued  by  certi- 
fied development  companies  (CDC's) 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  land, 
plant,  and  equipment  for  small  busi- 


ness expansion.  The  c/eatlon  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  Jobs  Is  a  re- 
quirement before  any  such  loan  can  be 
made.  SBA  guarantees  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  project  costs.  Ten  percent 
comes  from  the  small  business  Itself. 
And  the  remaining  50  percent  comes 
from    a    private    sector,    third-party 
lender,  such  as  a  bank.  Maturities  on 
these  loans  can  be  for  up  to  26  years. 
SBA  began  certifying  CDC's  In  late 
1980.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1982.  284  had 
been  so  certified.  Ten  of  these  are  In 
my  own  State  of  New  York.  A  majori- 
ty of  these  development  companies  are 
Just  getting  off  the  ground,  but  133  of 
them  had  made  a  loan  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1982  and  87  of  them  had  made 
more  than  1  loan.  All  told.  660  loans 
had  been  made,  32  of  them  in  New 
YorkSUte.  ^  _      _^ 

The  40  percent  of  the  project  costs 
put  up  by  the  CDC's  for  these  660 
loans  totaled  $115.1  million.  Given  the 
28.846  doomiented  Jobs  created  as  a 
result  of  these  loans,  the  average  SBA 
investment  per  Job  was  only  $3,990. 
Furthermore,  this  average  investment 
per  Job  has  been  steadily  dropping 
since  the  inception  of  the  503  pro- 
gram. The  vast  majority  of  the  Jobs 
created  are  in  the  manufacturing  and 
wholesale/retail  industries. 

In  New  York  State.  $6.08  million  in 
loans  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  SBA 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  1982;  1.422 
Jobs  had  been  created.  The  average 
SBA  investment  per  Job  was  $4,668. 
but  this  figure  is  being  brought  down 
rapidly.  The  1115  Jobs  created  in  fiscal 
1982  required  an  average  SBA  guaran- 
tee of  only  $3,223  per  Job.  The  305  Jobs 
created  during  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  1982  required  an  average  invest- 
ment by  the  SBA  of  only  $3,045.  Every 
quarter  since  the  creation  of  the  603 
program,  more  and  more  Jobs  are 
being  created  and  the  Federal  commit- 
ment per  Job  declines.  Section  603  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  Federal  Jobs  pro- 
gram that  works,  and  works  welL 

However,  all  is  not  perfect  with  the 
503  program.  The  program  is  new. 
Many— both  inside  and  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment—are unfamiliar  with  it,  the 
regulations  governing  the  program 
still  need  fine-tuning,  and  the  turn- 
around time  on  loan  applications  is 
still  too  slow.  Nevertheless.  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  SBA  is  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  work  out  these  bu- 
reaucratic entanglements,  and  I  am 
confident  that  things  will  soon  be  run- 
ning much  more  smoothly. 

There  is  one  problem  with  the  pro- 
gram, however,  that  is  in  desperate 
need  of  legislative  action.  This  is  the 
fact  that  SBA,  in  complete  and  total 
contradiction  of  clearly  expressed  con- 
gressional intent,  has  refused  to  guar- 
antee or  participate  in  503  loans  for 
projects  In  which  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  financing  is  used.  This 
action  has  been  taken  as  part  of  the 
administration's  overaU  policy  of  dis- 


couraging the  use  of  small-taue  Indtis- 
trlal  development  bonds  (IDB's). 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
been  one  of  the  most  vocal  supporters 
of  IDB's.  Although  I  had  not  yet 
begun  my  service  when  the  conference 
report  on  Public  Law  96-302  was 
adopted.  I  totally  agree  with  what  It 
said  about  the  503  loan  program: 

SBA  should  not  disapprove  the  guarantee 
of  any  debenture,  or  any  loan  made  with 
tlie  proceeds  of  a  debenture  Issue,  solely  be- 
cause the  proceeds  would  be  used  In  a 
project  whose  other  sources  of  financing  in- 
clude, or  are  coUaterallsed  by,  tax-exempt 
Industrial  revenue  or  development  bonds. 

This  seems  pretty  clear  to  me,  yet 
the  SBA  had  refused  to  participate  in 
any  such  project.  A  1966  OMB  circu- 
lar. No.  A-70.  which  states  that  it  is 
not  Government  policy  to  provide  a 
guarantee  of  a  tax-exempt  issue,  has 
been  cited  as  the  reason  for  this  in- 
transigence. Never  mind  that  under 
the  section  608  loan  program,  the  Gov- 
ernment  guarantees   only   the   CDC 
portion  of  the  project  costs  and  pro- 
vides no  guarantee  to  any  portion  fi- 
nanced or  collateralized  by  an  IDB. 
Never  mind  that  a  1980  expression  of 
congressional  intent  should  clearly  su- 
percede   an    outdated    bureaucratic 
memorandum.  Never  mind  that  our 
economy  desperately  needs  the  new 
Jobs  that  would  result  from  more  503 
projects.  The  SBA  still  refuses  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  loans  and,  as  a  resiilt. 
over  60  percent  of  the  loan  guarantee 
authority  provided  by  Congress  for 
the  603  program  has  gone  unused. 

At  a  September  28,  1982,  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  which  I  chaired,  the  SBA 
policy  was  imlversally  condenmed  by 
all  of  the  private  sector  witnesses.  The 
point  was  made  repeatedly  that  we  are 
running  a  good  program— a  potentially 
excellent  program— at  less  than  half 
speed  because  the  SBA  has  refused, 
thus  far,  to  honor  clearly  expressed 
congressional  Intent.  Loans  which 
should  be  made,  are  not  being  made. 
Loan  authority  is  going  unused.  And, 
most  importanUy,  new  Jobs  which 
could  be  created,  are  not  being  cre- 
ated. .  ^    J  _i 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today,  therefore,  comes  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  this  widely  perceived  need 
for  congressional  action.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  the  SBA  process  section 
603  loan  applications  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  other  parts  of  the  fi- 
nancing package  include,  or  are  colla- 
teralized by,  industrial  development 
bonds.  This  bill  simply  raises  existing 
conference  report  language  to  the 
sUtus  of  legislation.  ._  ^  „ 

No  other  solution  has  worked.  Nego- 
tiations over  the  issue  have  broken 
down.  Thus,  the  Congress  must  act. 
The  603  loan  program  must  be  allowed 
to  achieve  its  full  potential.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  loan  authority  granted  by 
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ately.  To  spur  that  effort.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Quincentenary 
Jubilee  Commission. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  introducing  this 
measure  in  the  Senate.  Last  May.  I  in- 
troduced an  almost  identical  bill.  S. 
2580.  that  passed  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982.  I  look  forward  to  working 
once  agato  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  favor- 
ably this  legislation  and  to  bring  it 
before  the  full  Senate  for  consider- 
ation. I  hope  this  can  be  done  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  because  there  is  much  to 
be  done  to  get  ready  for  this  momen- 
tous anniversary. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  Christo- 
pher Coliunbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Commission,  charged  with  planning, 
encouraging,  coordinating,  and  con- 
ducting local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional observances  and  activities.  Its  31 
members,  most  of  whom  would  be  pri- 
vate dtlzens,  would  be  responsible  for 
preparing  comprehensive  programs  to 
commemorate  the  quincentenary  of 
the  voyages  Columbus  embarked  on  in 
1492.  Books,  films,  lectures,  exhibits, 
ceremonies,  and  all  manner  of  celebra- 
tions would  be  planned  and  coordinat- 
ed by  the  Commission.  Coliimbus' 
travels  are  well-documented,  and  there 
is  much  to  learn  from  him  about  the 
human  spirit  and  the  quest  to  discover 
new  frontiers.  The  age  of  discovery  is 
far  from  over. 

A  particularly  important  aspect  of 
the  observance  must  be  to  consult  and 
work  with  our  friends  and  neighbors 
in  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere who  share  with  us  the  Colum- 
bian legacy.  Their  cultiu^,  scholar- 
ship, and  creative  art  can  contribute 
much  to  the  value  and  significance  of 
this  event.  Knowing  also  that  Italy 
and  Spain  will  wish  to  take  a  specii^ 
role  in  our  observance  as  they  plan 
their  own,  this  legislation  invites  each 
of  their  governments  to  appoint  one 
individual  to  serve  as  a  nonvoting  par- 
ticipant on  the  commission. 

We  would  do  well  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Spain  in  getting  ready  for  this  great 
event;  the  Spanish  Qovemment  is  off 
to  a  running  start  in  its  preparations 
for  the  quincentenary.  In  Spain,  a 
commission  for  the  500th  Anniversary 
of  the  Discovery  of  America  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  time  now. 
During  the  November  recess,  a  Senate 
delegation  visited  Spain  where  we  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  our  observances 
and  theirs  were  closely  coordinated. 
We  met  with  members  of  the  500th 
Anniversary  Commission  who  briefed 
us  on  their  plans  for  the  observance 
and  who  took  a  specisJ  Interest  in  our 
plans.  Just  as  I  was  impressed  by  the 
Senate's  timely  passage  last  year  of 
my  legislation  to  establish  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Commission.  Our  delegation  also  met 
with  King  Juan  Carlos,  who  expressed 


his  pleasure  at  our  report  of  the  Con- 
gress determination  to  commemorate 
Columbus'  voyages  of  discovery  in  a 
significant  way. 

The  Italians  are  also  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  upcoming  500th  atmlver- 
sary  of  the  voyage  of  a  great  son  of 
Italy.  Last  September,  the  Biennial 
Conference  of  the  National  Italian 
American  Foimdation  and  His  Excel- 
lency Paolo  Pansa  Cedronlo.  the  Am- 
bassador of  Italy,  expressed  strong 
support  for  such  a  commission.  Cer- 
tainly, the  large  and  dynamic  Italian- 
American  community  in  Baltimore  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of  a 
commission  to  commemorate  the  tri- 
umphs of  one  of  Italy's  most  famous 
sons.  We  have  been  assured  of  the 
active  interest  of  John  Volpe,  former 
Governor,  Ambassador  and  Cabinet 
member,  and  himself  a  leader  of  the 
National  Italian  American  Founda-' 
tion. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  once  again 
take  expeditious  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  House  of  Representatives 
will  soon  consider  an  identical  meas- 
ure, H.R.  1492.  The  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Quincentenary  Jubilee  Com- 
mission has  much  to  do;  let  us  see  that 
it  is  established  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OoRTON,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Hatfield,   Mr.    AnoRXWS,    Mr. 
Dakforth.     Mr.     Hnifz.     Mr. 
D'Amato.     Mr.     Cohen,     Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Metzenbaxtm,  Mr. 
DoMXNici,    Mr.    Stmms,    Mrs. 
HAWKHfs,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Quayle, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Matsd- 
NAGA,  and  Mr.  Baker): 
S.  501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  gender- 
based  distinctions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ELmnfATION  or  CnrDER-BASKD  DISTDfCnONS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  reintroduce  the  "Sex 
Discrimination  In  the  U.S.  Code 
Reform  Act."  This  legislation  would 
cleanse  the  Federal  code  of  approxi- 
mately 100  sex  discriminatory  provi- 
sions which  were  identified  in  the 
March  report  of  President  Reagan's 
task  force  on  legal  equity  for  women. 
It  has  the  strong,  personal  support  of 
the  President,  who  has  welcomed  it  as 
a  complement  to  the  task  force's  ef- 
forts. 

WHAT  THK  BILL  WOULD  NOT  DO 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
bill  would  not  amend  controversial 
code  sections  such  as  the  combat  and 
selective  service  provisions  of  the  Mili- 
tary Code  and  certain  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Code.  Amendments  of  a 
sensitive  nature  were  purposefully 
omitted  to  facilitate  prompt  congres- 


sional action  on  this  long  overdue 
measiu%.  Nor  would  the  bill  cleanse 
the  code  of  all  the  sex-biased  terminol- 
ogy. There  are  literally  thousands  of 
such  references  and.  by  necessity,  they 
must  be  addressed  on  a  more  gradual 
basis. 

WHAT  THK  BILL  WOULD  DO 

What  the  bill  would  do  is  remove 
from  the  Federal  code  approximately 
100  provisions  which  still  substantive- 
ly discriminate  on  their  face.  General- 
ly, these  provisions  are  obsolete,  of  ex- 
tremely limited  application,  or  have  al- 
ready been  held  to  be  unconstitution- 
al. Amendments  to  a  few  of  these  pro- 
visions would  have  some  real  impact, 
for  Instance,  in  certain  technical  areas 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  But  for  the  most 
part,  the  bill  is  "housecleanlng."  An 
example:  Some  sections  of  the  Mili- 
tary Code  permit  the  widows,  but  not 
the  widowers,  of  deceased  military  per- 
sonnel to  use  commissaries.  The  bill 
would  eliminate  this  distinction. 

IMPOKTANCE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Emphasizing  the  limitations  of  this 
bill  is  not,  of  course,  to  trivalize  its  im- 
portance. Clearly  these  discriminatory 
provisions,  regardless  of  how  limited 
in  scope,  have  no  place  in  our  Nation's 
laws.  But  to  achieve  true  equality,  of 
course,  we  must  remove  not  only  those 
laws  which  discriminate  on  their  face, 
but  also  those,  which  while  facially 
neutral,  have  a  discriminatory  impact. 

TRUE  EQUALITY 

In  this  regard,  with  older  women 
comprising  the  fastest  growing  pover- 
ty group  in  American  society,  I  believe 
that  the  discriminatory  aspects  of  our 
pension  laws,  in  particular,  require  pri- 
ority attention.  I  recently  introduced 
S.  19,  the  Retirement  Equity  Act  of 
1983.  which,  by  removing  many  unfair 
provisions  in  ERISA,  should  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  chances  that  both 
working  and  nonworking  women  will 
receive  benefits  under  private  pension 
plans.  In  addition,  the  social  security 
compromise,  contains  four  changes 
which  will  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
certain  groups  of  women.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  much  more  extensive 
basic  reforms  are  needed  to  make  the 
system  truly  equitable. 

SUPPORT  POH  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced this  bill  last  October.  I  stated 
then  that  I  believed  this  to  be  legisla- 
tion which  should  be  expeditiously 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate— an  impor- 
tant and  necessary,  but  small  step 
which  we  can  quickly  put  behind  us. 
Today.  I  reaffirm  that  belief. 

The  bill  has  won  the  support  of  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
the  Women's  Equity  Action  League, 
the  National  Federaton  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Nation- 
al Woman's  Party,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  and  the 


Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights. 

The  increasingly  broad  support 
which  this  legislation  has  received  un- 
derscores its  importance.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  these  discriminatory  provi- 
sions should  remain  on  the  books  and 
it  is  time  that  we  act  in  a  comprehen- 
sive way  to  remove  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SECnON-BT-SBCnON       SUMMAST— SKZ       DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  THE  UJ3.  CODS  RBPOKM  ACI 
MILITABT 

Army:  10  U.S.C.  3083 '  (Section  101(a»  ap- 
plies to  nurses,  women  medical  specialists 
and  similar  employees  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  who  received  special  appoint- 
mente  during  World  War  n.  It  identifies 
various  periods  of  service  which  are  credita- 
ble for  retirement  eligibility  and  for  com- 
puting retirement  pay.  It  applies  only  to 
service  completed  l>efore  January  1,  1949. 
DOD  has  Indicated  that  the  section  is  prob- 
ably obsolete  because  all  personnel  with 
service  prior  to  1949  should  have  retired  by 
now.  The  Act  would  repeal  Section  3083,  but 
contains  a  grandparent  clause  in  the  event 
that  there  may  be  persons  still  on  active 
duty. 

10  D.S.C.  3963  >  (Section  101(b)>  also  ap- 
plies to  nurses,  women  medical  secialists  and 
similar  employees  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment who  received  special  appoint- 
ments during  World  War  n.  It  provides  that 
personnel  in  these  categories  who  served 
l>efore  July  1.  1940  in  a  higher  active  duty 
grade,  can  be  retired  in  tliat  grade.  Again. 
DOD  has  indicated  that  the  section  Is  prob- 
ably obsolete  as  anyone  with  service  prior  to 
1946  should  have  retired  by  now.  The  Act 
would  repeal  Section  3963.  but  contains  a 
grandparent  clause  in  the  event  that  there 
may  be  persons  still  on  active  duty. 

10  U.S.C.  4309  (Section  101(c))  allows 
"members  of  armed  forces  and  able-bodied 
malea  capable  of  bearing  arms"  to  use  rifle 
ranges  operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Aimy.  The  Act  would  amend  Section  4309 
by  changing  "males"  to  "persons". 

10  UAC.  4651  (Section  101(d))  allows  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  provide  equipment 
to  any  school  that  does  not  have  an  ROTC 
unit  but  does  have  a  course  In  military 
training  and  at  least  "100  physically  fit  maie 
students".  The  Act  would  amend  Section 
4651  by  deleting  "male". 

10  VS.C.  4712(d)  (Section  101(e))  contains 
the  priority  list  for  the  disposition  of  effects 
of  deceased  military  personnel  by  summary 
court  martial.  The  list  gives  preference  to  a 
"son"  over  a  "daughter"  a  "father"  over  a 
"mother"  and  a  "brother"  over  a  "sister". 
The  Act  would  amend  Section  4712(d)  so 
that  family  members  are  treated  on  a  sex- 
neutral  basis. 

10  U.S.C.  4713(a)(2)  (Section  101(f))  con- 
tains the  same  priority  list  for  the  dlspoei- 
tion  of  effects  of  certain  deceased  military 
personnel  which  have  been  held  by  the 
Army  for  three  years  after  death.  The  Act 
would  amend   Section   4713(a)(2)  so  that 
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family  members  are  treated  on  a  sex-neutral 


'  Women  In  the»e  clMses  of  service  received  sp- 
polntmenU  to  higher  grades  during  WWII,  but 
were  then  demoted  after  the  war  wm  over.  Sections 
3683.  39«3.  8«83  and  8963  were  necessary  to  restore 
benefits  lost  ss  a  result  of  the  demotion. 


24  U.S.C.  S3  (Section  105)  aUows  the 
inmate  of  a  soldier's  home  to  have  the  in- 
mate's pension  paid  to  a  "chUd.  wife,  or 
parent  living".  The  Act  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 53  by  replacing  "wife"  with  "^wuse". 

50  U.S.C.  1591-1598.  (SecUon  104)  AO  sec- 
tions refer  to  PX.  78-3509,  which  provided 
temporary  appointments  for  Army  Nuiae 
Corps  memben.  women  medical  specialists 
or  similar  employees  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department.  They  contain  separate  stand- 
ards for  these  daaaes  of  female  personnel  in 
such  areas  as  retirement  grade  and  pay, 
computation  of  length  of  service,  uniform 
allowance,  rank,  pay  and  travel  allowances. 
PX.  78-3509  was  passed  only  for  World  War 
n  and  is  now,  therefore,  obsolete.  The  Act 
would  repeal  these  provlsims,  but  contains 
a  savings  provision  clarifying  that  the 
i^ieal  is  not  In  any  way  to  affect  the 
present  status  of  women  who  received  these 
aiK>ointment8. 

Navy:  10  n.8.C.  7601  (Section  103(a))  lists, 
among  others,  the  "widow*"  but  not  the 
widowers  of  mem)>erB  of  the  Navy  as  per- 
sons who  may  use  commissariea.  The  Act 
woiUd  amend  Section  7601  by  replacing 
"widows"  with  "surviving  spouses". 

Air  Fy>ice:  10  U.ac.  8683  (Section  103(a)) 
applies  to  nurses,  women  medical  speciaUsts 
and  similar  employees  of  the  Air  Ftnce  Med- 
ical Dn)artment  who  received  special  ap- 
pointments during  World  War  n.  It  identi- 
fies various  periods  of  service  which  are 
creditable  for  retirement  eliglbiUty  and  for 
computing  retirement  pay.  It  aivUes  «>ly  to 
service  completed  before  January  1,  1949. 
DOD  has  indicated  that  the  section  is  prob- 
ably obsolete  because  all  personnel  with 
service  prior  to  1949  should  have  retired  by 
now.  The  Act  would  repeal  Section  3683,  but 
contains  a  grandparent  clause  In  the  evmt 
that  there  might  still  be  persons  on  active 
duty. 

10  U.S.C.  8963  (SecUon  103(b))  applies  to 
nurses,  women  medical  specialists  and  simi- 
lar employees  of  the  Air  Force  Medical  De- 
partment who  received  Q>ecial  appoint- 
ments during  World  War  n.  It  provides  that 
personnel  in  these  categories  who  served 
before  July  1,  1946  in  a  higher  active  duty 
grade,  can  be  retired  in  ttiat  grade.  Again. 
DOD  has  indicated  that  the  SecUon  is  prob- 
ably obsolete  as  anyone  with  service  prior  to 
1946  should  have  retired  by  now.  The  Act 
would  repeal  Section  8963.  but  contains  a 
gran(%>arent  clause  In  the  event  that  there 
may  still  be  a  few  persons  on  active  duty. 

10  U.S.C.  9651  (Section  103(c))  aUows  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Air  Force  to  provide  equip- 
ment to  any  school  that  does  not  have  an 
ROTC  unit  but  does  have  a  course  In  mili- 
tary training  and  at  least  "100  physically  fit 
male  students".  The  Act  would  amend  Sec- 
Uon 9651  by  deleting  "male". 

10  UJ3.C.  9712  (SectlOTi  103(d))  contains 
the  priority  list  for  the  dispositton  of  effects 
of  deceased  military  personnel  by  summary 
court  martial.  As  is  the  case  with  the  Army, 
it  gives  priority  to  male  family  members. 
The  Act  would  amend  Section  9712  so  that 
family  members  are  treated  on  a  sex-neutral 
basis. 

10  XJ&.C.  9713  (SecUon  103(e))  contains 
the  same  priority  list  for  the  disposition  of 
effects  of  deceased  mUltary  personnel  by  a 
Soldier's  home  and  would  be  amended  so 
that  family  members  are  treated  on  a  sex- 
neutral  t>asl8. 

Coast  Guard:  (The  Coast  Guard  now 
allows  women  to  participate  in  all  compo- 
nents of  the  service.) 
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14  VS.C.  171  (Section  108(a))  provides 
that  only  "m  lie  cltiwns  .  .  .  may  be  enlisted 
■s"  and  "mile  enlisted  members  of  the 
Cout  Guard  .  .  .  may  be  designated  as  avla- 
tioD  cadets".  The  Act  would  amend  Section 
371  by  delet  ng  "male".  (The  Coast  Guard 
no  longer  hi  t  aviation  cadets.  However,  be- 
cause the  C<  ast  Guard  may  wish  to  resur- 
rect the  proi  ram  in  the  future,  the  Section 
should  be  an  ended,  not  repealed.) 

14  V&.C.  4  rr  (Section  108(b))  lists,  among 
others,  the  '  widows"  but  not  the  widowers 
of  members  >f  the  Coast  Guard  as  persons 
who  may  usi  i  commissaries.  The  Act  would 
amend  Sectim  487  by  replacing  "widows" 
with  "survlvj  ig  spouses". 

4«  U.8.C.  i  90  (SecUon  110(b))  aUows  for 
the  allotmer  L  of  a  portion  of  saOor's  wages 
to  "his  gran  parents,  parents,  wife,  titter  or 
children".  7  tie  Act  would  amend  Section 
599  to  pern  it  allotment  of  wages  to  the 
"sailor's  grai  idparents.  parents,  ttxmte,  tib- 
ling,  or  child  rtn". 

48  V&C.  Ml  (Section  110(c))  allows  for 
the  apprentl  dng  only  of  "boys"  to  the  sea 
service.  The  Act  would  amend  Section  581 
by  replacing  'boys"  with  "youths". 

Code  of  IQlitary  Justice:  10  UJ3.C.  933 
states  that  a  ly  commissioned  officer  who  is 
convicted  of  conduct  "unbecoming  an  offi- 
cer and  a  gei  itleman"  shall  be  pimished  as  a 
court-martia  may  direct.  The  Act  would 
strike  out  "a  id  a  gentleman." 

10  n&C.  i  20  (a)  and  (b)  are  the  rape  and 
statutory  m  «  sections  of  the  military  code. 
As  currently  written,  the  crimes  can  be  com- 
mitted only  igainst  wmnen.  The  Act  would 
amend  thest  sections  to  make  the  offenses 
sexneutnd. 

Benefits  :or  Spouses  and  Families:  5 
U.8.C.  3108(  I)  (f)  A  (g)  (SecUon  301)  pro- 
vide for  ben  fits  to  be  paid  to  "mothers"  but 
not  fathers  i  if  disabled  veterans  or  other  in- 
dividuals wt  o  lost  their  lives  during  active 
duty  under  certain  sets  of  drcumstanoes. 
The  Act  wo<  Id  amoid  SectiCHi  2108(3)  (f)  A 
(g)  so  that  both  parents  of  the  veteran 
would  be  elidble  for  benefits  if  they  met 
the  criteria  i  pedf  led  in  the  statute. 

30  VJB.C.  I  03(a)  (Section  333)  defines,  for 
purposes  of  Mack  lung  benefits,  a  "depend- 
ent" as  including  "wife"  and  "widow"  but 
not  busbar  ds  and  widowers.  30  UAC. 
843(d).  903(e).  903(g).  931.  933(a).  933(b). 
933(b).  934  i  a)  *  (e).  931.  and  934  also  con- 
tain the  sea  based  referoioes  of  "wife"  and 
"widow"  as  I  k  result  of  this  definition  of  "de- 
pendent". T  lese  sections  would  be  amended 
so  that  "hu  ibands"  and  "widowers"  are  in- 
duded  as  d  !pendents  as  well.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lai  or  has  already  so  amended  its 
regulations. 

43  nJ3.C.  853  (SecUon  339)  is  a  UtUe  used 
section  of  t  le  Defense  Base  C^mpensaUon 
Act.  It  pnn  Ides  that  ctmipensaUon  to  "de- 
pendents" iif  aliens  and  nonnaUonals  In- 
cludes the  '  vlfe"  but  not  the  husband.  The 
section  would  be  amended  by  replacing 
"wife"  with  'spouse". 

33  VAC.  rtl  and  772  (SecUons  109  (a)  8t 
(b))  provld  t  survivor's  benefits  for  the 
"widows"  bit  not  the  widowers  of  light- 
house Servce  Personnel.  The  Act  would 
amend  Sedlons  771  and  772  by  replacing 
"widows"  1  nth  "surviving  spouse".  (The 
Lighthouse  Service  is  no  longer  a  separate 
service  of  tl  ke  Coast  Guard  and  the  class  of 
persons  to  vhom  SecUons  771  and  773  ap- 
plies is  extr  nnely  small,  if  any.) 

18  U.S.C.  B056  (Section  313)  provides  only 
for  Secret  |Bervice  protection  of  a  former 
President's  "wife"  or  "widow".  The  Act 
would  am^d  Section  3056  by  changing 
"wife"  to  "fpouse"  and  "widow"  to  "surviv 
ing  spouse' 


38  VJB.C.  804  (SecUon  338)  aUows  the  Di- 
rector of  the  AdmlnistraUve  Office  of  the 
VS.  Courts  to  regulate  and  pay  annuiUes  to 
"widows "  of  Judges.  P.L.  94-544  extended 
benefits  to  both  the  widows  and  widowers  of 
Judges  on  a  sex-neutral  basis,  but  failed  to 
correct  SecUon  804.  The  Act  would  amend 
Section  804  by  replacing  "widow"  with  "sur- 
viving spouse". 

ImmigraUon  and  NaturalizaUon:  8  UJS.C. 
1557  (SecUon  303(e))  prohlbiU  the  transpor- 
taUon  in  foreign  commerce  of  "wcmen  and 
girls"  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  and 
debauchery.  The  Act  would  amend  Section 
1557  by  replacing  "women  and  girls"  with 
"adults  and  youths". 

8  U.S.C.  1353  (SecUon  303(a))  authorizes 
payment  of  the  transportaUon  expenses  of 
the  "wives"  and  dependent  children  of  em- 
ployees of  INS  performing  duUes  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Act  would  amend  SecUon 
1353  by  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
"spouses"  of  INS  employees,  consistent  with 
current  pracUce. 

8  VJS.C.  1452 »  (Section  303(c))  provides 
procedures  to  procure  certificates  of  citizen- 
ship for  persons  who  derived  D.S.  citizen- 
ship through  the  naturalizaUon  of  a  parent 
or  "husband".  The  Act  would  amend  Sec- 
Uon 1453  by  changing  "husband"  to 
"spouse". 

8  n.S.C.  1451(e)  *  (SecUon  303(b))  provides 
that  the  revocation  of  a  person's  citizenship 
or  naturalizaUon  shall  not  affect  any  right 
or  privilege  of  the  person's  "wife"  or  minor 
child  which  would  have  derived  if  the  revo- 
cation had  not  occurred.  The  Act  would 
amend  SecUon  1451(e)  by  changing  "wife" 
to  "spouse". 

8  U.S.C.  1489'  (Section  302(d))  provides 
that  notwithstanding  any  treaty  or  conven- 
Uon  to  the  contrary  no  "woman"  is  to  lose 
VS.  naUonallty  because  of  marriage  to  an 
alien,  or  through  residence  abroad  following 
such  a  marriage.  The  Act  would  amend  Sec- 
Uon 1489  by  changing  "woman"  to  "person". 

23  n.ac.  314  (SecUon  302(f))  excuses  the 
payment  of  passport  fees  for  a  "widow"  of  a 
deceased  number  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
is  travelling  abroad  to  visit  the  grave  of  the 
deceased.  The  Act  would  amend  SecUon  214 
by  rhanginy  "wldow"  to  "surviving  spouse". 

Social  Securitr. '  42  U.S.C.  402  (b),  (c),  (e) 
and  (f)  (SecUon  301)  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefite  to  aged  divorced  wives  and 
aged  or  disabled  surviving  divorced  wives, 
but  benefits  are  not  provided  for  similarly 
situated  men.  These  provisions  have  been 
held  unconsUtuUonal  in  a  number  of  court 
decisions  and  benefits  are  currenUy  also 
being  paid  to  aged  divorced  husbands  and 
aged  surviving  divorced  husliands,  based  on 
their  former  wives'  earnings.  The  Act  would 
amend  these  Sections  to  conform  to  the 
court  decisions. 

43  U.S.C.  402  (b)  and  (g)  (Section  208)  pro- 
vide benefits  for  a  mother  who  has  in  her 
care  a  child  of  her  retired,  disabled,  or  de- 
ceased husband.  Benefits  are  not  provided 
for  similarly  situated  men.  This  distinction 
was  held  unconstitutional  in  Weinberger  v. 


*  These  lUtutet  are  "protective"  In  nature.  Thst 
is,  they  were  designed  to  protect  women  from  Iswb 
existing  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  In  this 
country,  and  the  customs  and  conventions  of  for- 
eign countries,  making  the  legal  status  of  a  woman 
dependent  on  that  of  her  husband.  Because  there 
are  no  similar  known  laws,  ctistoms,  or  conventions 
affecting  men,  rephrasing  the  language  of  these 
statutes  In  sex-neutral  terms  will  not  bestow  any 
additional  citizenship  rights,  privileges,  etc.  that  do 
not  already  exist  under  current  law. 

'None  of  the  proposed  changes  would  have  a 
coit-lmpact  greater  than  Vi  million  dollars. 


WietenfeU.  430  VJB.  838  (1975).  other  court 
decisions  and  subsequent  admlnlstraUve  de- 
cisions. Currently  a  similarly  situated  father 
can  also  qualify  for  benefits  based  on  his  re- 
tired, disabled,  or  deceased  wife's  past  earn- 
ings. The  Act  would  amend  these  SecUons 
to  conform  to  the  court  decisions. 

43  n.S.C.  402  (e)  and  (f )  (Section  303)  pro- 
vides that  widows  and  widowers  who  remar- 
ry before  age  80  are  treated  differenUy  with 
respect  to  their  eligibility  for  benef iU  baaed 
on  their  deceased  spouses'  earnings.  A 
woman  may  qualify  for  benefits  as  a  surviv- 
ing spouse,  even  though  she  has  remarried, 
so  long  as  she  is  not  married  at  the  time  she 
applies  for  benefits.  A  man  on  the  other 
hand,  currenUy  loses  forever  his  eligibility 
as  a  surviving  spouse  of  his  deceased  work- 
ing wife  if  he  remarries  before  age  60.  This 
dirtlnction  was  held  to  be  unconsUtuUonal 
in  Hertz  v.  Harris  497  F.  Supp.  1134  (SJ). 
Tex.  1980)  and  benefits  are  now  paid  to  wid- 
owers who  have  remarried  but  are  not  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  appllcaUon.  The  Act 
would  amend  these  SecUons  to  conform  to 
the  court  decisions. 

42  njB.C.  403  and  405  refer  to  benefit  cate- 
gories established  by  the  preceding  sections 
and  would  be  amended  to  conform  to  the 
amendments  made  to  those  secUons. 

43  VS.C.  416  (SecUon  303)  reUtes  to  bene- 
fits for  illeglUmate  chlldreiL  In  general,  the 
determinaUon  of  one's  status  as  a  parent  or 
child  for  purposes  of  the  Social  Security 
program  is  based  upon  the  intestate  succes- 
sion laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  insured 
individual  is  domiciled.  However,  an  illegit- 
imate child  may  be  eligible  for  benefits 
based  upon  a  man's  earnings,  without 
regard  to  the  appropriate  state  intestate 
laws.  If,  among  other  things,  the  man  has 
been  decreed  by  a  court  to  be  the  father  of 
the  child,  or  the  man  is  shown  by  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  be  the 
father  of  the  child.  Similar  provisions  do 
not  currently  apply  when  an  illegitimate 
child  claims  a  benefit  based  upon  his  moth- 
er's earnings.  The  Act  would  amend  this 
Section  so  that  illegitimate  children  would 
be  elli^ble  for  benefits  based  on  their  moth- 
er's earnings  as  they  are  currently  for  bene- 
fits based  on  their  father's  earnings. 

42  U.S.C.  417  (Section  207)  permits  the 
widow  of  a  veteran,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  waive  her  right  to  a  civil  service 
survivor's  annuity  and  receive  credit  for 
military  service  prior  to  1957  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount 
of.  Social  Security  survivor's  benefits.  The 
Act  would  amend  this  Section  to  extend  the 
same  opUon  to  widowers. 

42  U.S.C.  422.  425.  and  426  refer  to  bene- 
fits categories  established  by  Section  402 
(listed  above  and  would  be  amended  to  ac- 
cordingly). 

42  U.S.C.  427.  (Section  204)  Under  this 
provision,  certain  workers  who  attained  age 
72  before  1969  are  eligible  for  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  under  transitional  Insured  status 
provisions  which  require  fewer  quarters  of 
coverage  than  would  ordinarily  be  required. 
Wives  and  widoios  of  eligible  male  workers 
who  reached  72  prior  to  1969  also  are  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  this  provision,  but 
husbands  and  widowers  of  eligible  female 
workers  are  not.  The  Act  would  amend  this 
Section  to  extend  transitional  insured  status 
to  such  husbands  and  widowers. 

42  U.S.C.  202  (c)  and  (d)  (Section  205)  per- 
tain to  benefits  for  spouses  of  disabled 
workers  and  childhood  disability  benefici- 
aries. Currently,  In  general,  Lf  a  childhood 
disability  beneficiary  or  disabled  worker 
beneficiary  marries  a  person  getting  certain 


kinds  of  social  security  dependent  or  survi- 
vor benefite,  the  benefite  of  each  individual 
continue.  If  the  beneficiary  is  a  male  and  he 
recovers  or  engages  in  substantial  work,  and 
his  benefite  are  terminated,  his  wife's  bene- 
fite also  end.  If  however,  the  disabled  bene- 
ficiary is  a  woman,  her  husliand's  benefite 
are  not  terminated  when  her  disability  ben- 
efite end.  The  Act  would  amend  these  sub- 
sections so  that  the  wife's  benefite  are  treat- 
ed the  same  as  the  husband's  and  thus 
would  not  be  terminated. 

42  U.S.C.  428  (Section  206)  authorizes  ben- 
efite for  certain  uninsured  individuals  who 
attained  age  72  prior  to  1972.  In  order  for  a 
couple  to  receive  benefite  under  this  section, 
both  spouses  must  have  attained  age  72 
prior  to  1972.  However,  even  though  each 
spouse  must  meet  the  same  eligibility  re- 
qulremente  he  or  she  would  have  to  meet  if 
not  married,  once  the  eligibility  of  both  is 
determined,  the  couple  is  treated  as  if  the 
husband  were  the  retired  worker  and  the 
wife  were  the  dependent.  The  husband  re- 
ceives the  same  benefit  as  would  a  single  in- 
dividual, but  the  wife  only  receives  V4.  The 
Act  would  amend  these  sections  so  that  the 
wife  also  receives  the  full  benefit. 

Welfare:  42  U.S.C.  633  (Section  214(a)) 
gives  priority  for  placement  in  the  WIN  pro- 
gram first,  to  unemployed  fathers,  and  then 
to  mothers.  The  Act  would  amend  SecUon 
633  to  giving  a  uniform  category  of  prefer- 
ence to  "unemployed  parente".  (The  prior- 
ities are  a  vestige  of  the  Aid  of  Dependent 
Children  Unemployed  Fathers  Program 
under  42  UJS.C.  Section  607.  The  courts 
found  the  sex-based  distinction  unconstitu- 
tional In  Wettcott  V.  Califano.  443  U.S.  76 
( 1979).  As  a  result,  that  program  is  now  the 
Unemployed  Parente  Program. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  42  U.S.C. 
1773(c)  (Section  304)  concerns  the  priority 
to  be  given  to  the  selection  of  schools  for 
particlpaUon  In  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  factors  listed  to  consider  is 
whether  there  is  a  special  need  to  improve 
the  dietary  practices  of  children  of  working 
"mothers".  The  Act  would  amend  SecUon 
1773(c)  by  changing  "mother"  to  "house- 
holds in  which  both  parente  work  or  from 
single-parent  households  in  which  the 
parent  works". 

Department  of  TransportaUon:  48  U.S.C. 
331  (Section  311)  abolishes  customs  and 
other  fees  for  certain  services  to  UJB.  ves- 
sels. One  of  these  services  is  the  apprentic- 
ing of  "boys"  to  the  merchant  service.  The 
Act  would  amend  Section  331  by  changing 
"boys"  to  "youths". 

48  VS.C.  801  (Section  312)  prohibite  the 
attachment  of  a  sailor's  wages  unless  at- 
tached pursuant  to  a  court  order  regarding 
the  payment  of  support  and  maintenance 
for  the  saOor's  "wife  and  minor  children". 
The  Act  would  amend  SecUon  601  by  replac- 
ing "wife"  with  "spouse". 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  25  UJ3.C.  13 
(Section  305)  authorizes  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  direct,  supervise  and 
expend  monies  for  the  benefit,  care  and  as- 
sistance of  Indians  for  a  number  of  specified 
purposes,  including  the  employment  of 
"field  matrons".  This  particular  provision  is 
obsolete.  The  Act  would  amend  secUon  13 
by  deleting  "field  matrons". 

25  U.S.C.  137  (SecUon  306)  was  enacted  in 
1875  and  authorizes  an  agent  distributing 
supplies  on  an  Indian  reservation  to  require 
"able-bodied  Indian  males"  to  perform  cer- 
tain services  for  the  benefit  of  a  tribe.  The 
Act  would  repeal  Section  137. 


35  U.S.C.  181*  (SecUon  307(3))  provides 
that  a  white  man  may  not  acquire  a  right  to 
tribal  property  by  marrying  an  Indian 
woman.  The  Act  would  amend  Section  181 
by  providing  that  no  "non-Indian"  may  ac- 
quire a  right  to  tribal  property  by  marrylns 
an  Tndi*" 

25  UJB.C.  182  (SecUon  307(3))  provide* 
that  an  Indian  woman  who  marries  a  VB. 
citizen  also  becomes  a  U.S.  citizen,  but  does 
not  lose  any  tribal  property  rlghte.  SecUon 
182  was  made  obsolete  by  the  Indian  CiU- 
zenshlp  Act.  The  Act  would  repeal  SecUon 
182. 

25  VS.C.  183*  (SecUon  307(4))  specifies 
the  type  of  evidence  which  is  required  to 
prove  a  marriage  Ijetween  a  "white  man" 
and  "Indian  woman".  The  Act  would  amend 
SecUon  183  by  changing  "white  man"  to 
"non-Indian"  and  deleting  "woman". 

25  U.S.C.  184*  (Section  308(1))  provides 
that  the  children  of  a  marriage  solemnized 
prior  to  June  7,  1897,  between  a  "white 
man"  and  an  "Indian  woman"  shall  have 
the  same  rlghte  and  privileges  as  other 
members  of  the  "mother's"  tribe.  The  Act 
would  amend  SecUon  184  so  that  the  chil- 
dren of  marriages  between  a  "non-Indian" 
and  an  "Indian"  will  have  the  righte  and 
privileges  of  the  "parent's"  tribe. 

35  U.S.C.  374  (SecUon  308(2))  authorises 
the  Cominiasloner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
employ  "Indian  ^Is  as  Assistant  matrons" 
and  "Indian  boys  as  farmers  and  industrial 
teachers".  The  Act  would  amend  Section 
374  by  allowing  the  Commissioner  to 
employ  Indian  "youths"  as  "dormitory 
aides"  and  "as  farmers  and  induBtrial  teach- 
ers", consiBtent  with  current  practice. 

25  U.S.C.  342  (SecUon  309)  prohibite  the 
removal  of  Southern  Utes  to  a  new  reserva- 
tion without  the  consmt  of  the  "adult 
male"  tribal  members.  SecUon  342  is  obso- 
lete and  would  be  repealed  by  the  Act 

25  V£.C.  371  •  (SecUon  310)  provides  that 
illegitimate  Indian  children  are  the  legiU- 
mate  issue  of  their  father  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  descent  of  land.  The  Act  would 
amend  Section  371  to  provide  that  illegit- 
imate children  are  the  legitimate  issue  of 
both  parente  for  such  purposes. 

Homesteadlng:*  43  V&C.  161  and  162 
(Sections  314  and  315)  allows  a  citizen  or  a 
person  intending  to  become  a  citizen,  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  21,  or  who  is  "the 
head  of  a  fandly"  to  be  enUUed  to  enter  un- 
appnH>rlated  public  lands.  Under  state  stat- 
utes, federal  regulaUons  and  the  common 
law,  the  "head  of  a  family"  customarily 
refers  to  the  husband  or  the  father.  The  Act 
would  amend  SecUons  181  and  182  to  clarify 
that  either  spouse  or  parent  is  enUUed  to 
entry. 

43  U.S.C.  164  (SecUon  318)  sete  forth  Uie 
rules  for  the  Issuance  of  certificates  or  pat- 
ents. The  provisions  aiHiUcable  when  the  en- 
terer  dies  refer  only  to  the  "widow".  The 


«8ectiou  181,  183,  and  184  were  aU  desiined  to 
protect  Indian  women  from  tribal  customs  giving 
the  non-Indian  spouse  all  her  tribal  property 
rights,  and  diveattns  the  children  of  such  manlaces 
of  tribal  property  righta.  Because  there  are  no  simi- 
lar tribal  ciHtoms  applying  to  men.  extending  the 
same  protections  to  men  by  rephrasing  the  lan- 
guage of  these  pravlatOBS  In  sex-neuti«l  terms  wiU 
have  no  substantive  Impact 

•Under  the  applicable  tribal  customs  and 
common  law  principles,  IlleglUmate  children  are 
also  deemed  the  legitimate  Issue  of  the  mother. 
Thus,  rephrasing  the  language  of  SecUon  S71  In 
sex-neutral  terms  will  have  no  substantive  Impact. 

•The  Homesteadlng  provisions  amended  by  the 
Act  now  only  apply  to  the  state  of  Alaska,  and  will 
no  longer  be  effective  after  1986. 


Act  would  amend  Section  164  by  replacing 
"widow"  with  "surviving  gpouse". 

43  VS.C.  188  (SecUon  817)  movldes  that 
an  unmarried  female  aetUer  does  not  forfeit 
her  rlghte  to  enter  upon  marriage  so  long  as 
gbe  does  not  abandon  her  residenoe.  Section 
188  also  provides,  however,  that  she  forfeite 
her  rlghte  if  the  man  she  marries  claims  a 
separate  tract  under  the  homestead  laws. 
The  Act  would  amend  Section  188  by  elimi- 
nating the  provislcm  requiring  the  woman  to 
forfeit  her  righte  if  her  husband  dalma  a 
separate  tract,  and  extoids  to  both  sexes 
the  requirement  that  they  must  continue  to 
reside  on  the  tract  if  they  wish  to  make 
entry. 

43  U.S.C.  167  (Section  318)  provides  that 
the  marriage  of  two  homesteaders  does  not 
impair  cither's  right  to  a  patent,  but  gives 
the  husband  the  right  to  choose  the  fami- 
ly's domicile.  The  Act  would  amend  Section 
187  so  that  both  hudiand  and  wife  must 
elect  together  on  which  tract  they  wish  to 
live. 

43  UJB.C.  168  (Section  319)  provides  that 
the  marriage  of  a  female  enterer  to  an  alien 
does  not  impair  the  female's  enUUement  to 
a  certificate  or  patent  The  provision  was 
designed  to  protect  women  from  the  once 
prevalent  legal  doctrine  that  if  a  female  dU- 
zen  marries  an  alien  she  forfeite  her  dtten- 
ship.  Since  this  lei^  doctrine  no  longer  ap- 
plies, Sectlmi  188  is  obsolete  and  would  be 
repealed  by  the  Act. 

43  V&C.  170  (Section  330)  provides  cct- 
tain  protecUtms  to  the  "wives"  of  enterers 
who  are  deserted.  The  Act  would  amend 
SecUon  170  to  provide  the  same  protections 
to  either  mouse  if  they  have  been  deserted. 
43  VAC.  340.  34S(a).  355,  373,  378  and  50 
UJS.C.  583,  584  and  570  (Sections  321-838) 
permit  service  personnel  and  their  families 
to  count  service  time  toward  homestead 
entry  requirements.  All  sections  assume 
that  service  personnel  are  only  male,  refer- 
ring only  to  the  "wives"  and  "widows"  of 
service  personneL  The  Act  would  amend  the 
SecUons  by  replacing  "wife"  with  "spouse" 
and  "widow"  with  "surviving  spouse",  and 
clarifying  that  service  personnel  includes 
persons  of  both  sexes. 

D^Mrtmoit  of  Justice:  43  VB.C.  1966 
(Section  330)  creates  a  cause  of  acUon  for 
damages  resulting  from  a  wrongful  conspir- 
acy. The  secUon  provides  that  if  death  re- 
sulte  from  the  conspiracy,  the  deceased's 
legal  represMitaUve  can  recover  damages  for 
the  benefit  of  the  "widow"  and  if  there  is  no 
widow,  to  the  "next  of  kin".  The  Act  would 
amend  SecUon  1988  by  replacing  ""widow" 
with  "surviving  spouse". 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  45  VS.C. 
2Sla(cXlKUKC)  (SecUon  213)  pertains  to  re- 
tirement benefite  for  the  spouses  of  retired 
employees.  Generally,  the  mouse  of  a  re- 
tired employee  wHl  not  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fite unless  the  mouse  has  also  reached  re- 
tirement age.  The  excepUon  is  for  a  "wife" 
when  the  couple  has  dependent  children  in 
their  care.  The  Act  would  amend  this  Sec- 
Uon to  also  provide  benefite  to  the  husbands 
of  female  retired  employees  where  the  hus- 
band has  not  yet  reached  retirement  age 
and  the  couple  sUD  has  dependent  chUdren. 
45  VS.C.  231a(dXl).  This  Section  enUUes 
a  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife,  and  surviv- 
ing dlvortsed  mother  to  aimuity  benefite,  but 
not  to  similarly  situated  males.  These  eligi- 
bility provisions  are  based  on  definitions 
contained  in  SecUon  216  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  which,  as  previously  menUoned. 
have  been  held  unconstltuUonal.  The  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  currenUy  pays  bene- 
fite to  widowers,  surviving  divorced  hus- 
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The  Act  would  amend  Sections  35  and  36 
to  conform  to  current  practice. 
Com  Sacnom  loBmnxD  as  ComAnniia 

Skx  Bus  Which  Would  Not  Bi  AimroD 

ST  TBI  Act 

A.  COimOVKMIAL  CODE  SKJTIOIIS 

Military:  10  XSS.C.  6015  (Department  of 
Navy)  prohibits  women  In  ccnnbat. 

10  n.8.C.  8549  (Air  Force)  prohlbita 
women  in  combat. 

50  Uj&C.  App.  453-456.  466  Selective  Serv- 
ice Provisions. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization:  8  U.S.C. 
llOKbXlKD),  1409,  1432  provide  that  chU- 
dren  Ixnm  out  of  wedlock  are  deemed  to 
have  acquired  the  nationality  status  of  their 
mother,  but  not  their  father,  and  thus  re- 
lates to  the  sensitive  "Amerasian  Children" 
issue. 

8  UjaC.  1101(aX42),  1182(e).  12SS(hXl)  aU 
provide  protections  to  aliens  fleeing  fnmi 
countries  because  of  persecution  based  on 
race,  religion,  nationality,  etc.  Sex  is  not  a 
protected  category.  These  Code  Sections  im- 
plement the  UJf.  Convention  Relating  to 
the  Status  of  Refugees.  (Adopted  in  1951. 
VS.  became  sivwtory  In  1968.)  The  conven- 
tion is  not  self-executing.  To  date.  V&.  laws 
have  been  implemented  and  applied  coex- 
tensively  with  the  Convention,  but  have  not 
gone  beyond  it  The  legislative  solution 
should  entaO  a  careful  analysis  of  the  policy 
implications  of  going  beyond  the  conven- 
tion, and  resolution  of  the  definitional  prol>- 
lems  arising  as  a  result  of  including  "sex"  ss 
a  protected  category. 

Social  Security:  42  nJ3.C.  411.  This  Sec- 
tion currently  provides  that  in  community 
property  states,  all  Income  from  a  business 
owned  or  operated  by  a  married  couple  Is 
deemed,  for  purposes  of  Social  Security,  to 
be  the  husband's  tmless  the  wife  exercises 
substantially  all  the  management  and  con- 
troL  In  all  other  States,  such  self-employ- 
ment Income  is  credited  to  the  spouse  who 
owns  or  is  predominantly  active  in  the  busi- 
ness. Simple  deletion  of  the  sex-based  dis- 
tinction. Le.,  so  that  the  self-employment 
income  of  a  married  couple  in  a  community 
property  state  is  treated  the  same  as  such 
Income  in  non-community  property  state, 
may  not  be  the  most  equitable  solution,  and 
In  any  event,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
recent  case  of  EdvoardM  v.  Schvoeicker.  a  na- 
tionwide class  action  suit,  where  the  court 
ordered  that  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  income 
should  be  credited  to  each  spouse,  depend- 
ing upon  the  contributions  of  that  spouse. 
The  legislative  solution  to  the  problem 
should  entail  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Ed- 
loarda  order  and  evaluation  of  SSA's  experi- 
ence In  complying  with  it. 

(Mminal  Code:  10  U.8.C.  2031  provides 
that  "Whoever  within  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  commits  rape  shall  suffer  death,  or 
imprisonment,  for  any  terms  of  years  or  for 
life."  Though  the  statute  on  its  face  con- 
tains no  gender-based  distinctions,  it  has 
been  interpreted  as  incorporating  the 
common  law  definition  of  rape,  i.e.,  that  it 
involves  carnal  luiowledge  of  a  female  not 
the  offender's  wife  by  force  or  threat  of 
bodily  harm  and  without  her  consent.  Ef- 
forts in  Congress  to  cure  this  provision  have 
met  with  opposition  centered  on  such  issues 
as  the  removal  of  the  common  law  require- 
ments that  the  victim  and  offender  not  be 
married,  and  that  a  victim's  testimony  must 
be  corroborated. 

18  U.S.C.  2421-2423,  the  Mann  Act.  is  the 
principal  federal  statute  dealing  with  prosti- 
tution. Section  2421  makes  it  an  offense  for 
a  person  to  iuiowingly  transport  in  Inter- 


state or  foreign  commerce  any  "woman  or 
^1"  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  de- 
bauchery, or  other  immoral  purposes.  Sec- 
tion 2422.  a  companion  statute,  makes  it  an 
offense  for  any  person  to  knowingly  pur- 
suade,  induce,  etc.,  any  "woman  or  girl"  to 
travel  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for 
the  purposes  of  prostitution,  debauchery, 
etc  Section  2423.  as  amended  by  PX.  95-225 
Is  now  phrased  In  sex-neutral  terms  and 
deals  with  the  transportation  of  minors  for 
prostitution  purposes  or  to  otherwise  com- 
mercially exploit  the  sexual  conduct  of  the 
minor. 

Note:  SecUon  2424  of  the  Mann  Act  which 
Is  obsolete  would  be  repealed  by  the  Act. 

B.  com  ncnoHB  albxsdt  cuxkd  or 

COHTAnmiO  HO  FACIM.  SUBSTAHTIVK  BIAS 

Military:  10  VS.C.  3504  repealed  PX.  96- 
513.  "nue  n.  SecUon  210. 12/12/80. 

10  VAC.  3848  (Separate  Section  for 
women  repealed  1960  PX.  86-559.) 

10  U.S.C.  3888  repealed  96-513  12/12/80. 

10  UJS.C.  3927  repealed  PX.  96-513  12/12/ 
80. 

24  VAC.  44a  repealed  94-454  10/2/76. 

14  UJ3.C.  372,  373  and  10  US.C.  6912,  6913 
and  6915  provide  benefits  for  aviation 
cadets.  They  contain  no  facial  sex-bias.  Pre- 
sumably were  listed  because  14  UJS.C.  371 
and  10  U.S.C.  6015  do  not  allow  women  to  be 
aviation  cadets,  and  therefore  women  would 
not  be  eligible  for  those  benefits.  (14  UJB.C. 
371  would  be  cured  by  Act.) 

33  U.S.C.  773,  774  and  775  contain  no 
facial  sex-bias. 

BenefiU  for  Spouses  and  Families:  28 
U.8.C.  375  repealed  P.L.  96-504  (1980). 

Welfare:  42  US.C.  602,  602(aX19XA).  and 
602(aX19KOKiv)  have  all  been  cured  by  P.X 
97-35  (Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act). 

Department  of  Agriculture:  7  U.S.C.  1923 
was  cured  by  PX.  97-98. 

Department  of  Interior  43  U.S.C.  271,  278 
contain  no  facial  bias. 

VA  Congress:  31  U.S.C.  97  43(b)  were 
cured  by  P.I..  97-258. 

Miscellaneous:  31  U.S.C.  125  was  cured  by 
P.L.  97-258. 

42  U.S.C.  1396  mm(aX3XAXiv)  was  cured 
by  P.L.  97-258. 

Remedial:  10  UJ3.C.  8848(b)  allows  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  retain  on 
active  duty  nurses,  medical  specialists  and 
female  line  officers  who  are  in  the  reserve 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  untU  the  com- 
pletion of  30  years  of  active  service.  Section 
B848(b)  Is  apparently  remedial  in  nature  as 
previously,  these  categories  of  female  per- 
sonnel were  limited  to  25  years  (as  opposed 
to  28  for  their  male  counterparts). 

Other  10  U.S.C.  5896-99.  6403  generally 
provide  for  separate  promotion  consider- 
ation for  certain  classes  of  male  and  female 
personnel  in  the  Naval  and  Marine  Reserve. 
A  DOD  Task  Force  charged  with  responsi- 
bility of  reviewing  and  proposing  compre- 
hensive reforms  in  the  reserve  system  has 
recommended  that  such  distinctions  be 
eliminated.  Amendments  to  these  sections 
have  been  omitted  based  on  the  understand- 
ing that  DOD  win  soon  be  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  these  discriminatory  provi- 
sions as  part  of  a  paclcage  of  broader  re- 
forms.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Prozmire)  : 

S.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Reserve   Act  to   authorize   limits   on 

loans  to  foreign  countries,  and  for 


other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
nrmuiATioRAL  lbhdimg  kkpokii  act  or  itss 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Joining  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Prozmiiii  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  would  malce  several 
necessary  reforms  in  the  way  our  bank 
regulators  deal  with  international 
debt,  the  International  Lending 
Reform  Act  of  1983. 

Let  me  first.  Mr.  President,  provide 
some  backgroimd  for  this  bill's  intro- 
duction. Within  a  few  days  the  admin- 
istration will  be  sending  Congress  a 
bill  authorizing  a  quota  increase  for 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  general  arrangements  to  borrow 
based  on  recent  negotiations  with  our 
allies  and  with  the  members  of  the 
IMF.  The  cost  to  the  American  people 
of  that  package  of  contribution  in- 
creases will  entail  $8.4  billion  of  addi- 
tional budget  authority. 

Secretary  Regan,  who  presented  the 
case  for  this  package  argued  that— 

It  is  crucially  important  to  *  *  *  our  eco- 
nomic interests— to  U.S.  economic  activity. 
Jobs,  production  and  Investment— that  these 
(debt)  problems  be  dealt  with  In  a  construc- 
tive and  orderly  way,  and  the  United  States 
cannot  escape  playing  a  leading  role  In  that 
effort. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Sec- 
retary. Clearly  we  cannot  escape  a 
leading  role.  With  $100  billion  owed, 
U.S.  banks  have  the  lion's  share  of  the 
developing  countries'  debt.  But  our 
Nation  also  has  the  lion's  share  of  the 
developing  countries'  export  market, 
with  nearly  half.  Indeed  over  the  past 
decade  the  less  developed  world  has 
been  a  faster  growing  and  a  more  sig- 
nificant outlet  for  our  exports  than 
Europe.  Ji4>an,  and  the  Communist 
countries  combined.  And  when  we 
recall  that  fully  20  percent  of  our  in- 
dustrial production.  40  percent  of  our 
farm  acreage,  and  1  of  6  Jobs  In  our 
economy  are  dependent  on  exports  for 
their  existence,  it  Is  not  hard  to  see 
why  a  swift  and  effective  resolution  of 
the  current  debt  crisis  is  essential  to 
our  welfare  and  to  our  future  e<x>nom- 
ic  growth.  By  instilling  much-needed 
confidence  into  the  international  fi- 
nancial system  and  by  providing  the 
IMP  with  resources  necessary  to  fund 
its  financial  adjustment  programs,  the 
U.S.  contribution  will  be  a  major  part 
of  the  resolution  of  the  ctirrent  debt 
crisis. 

Having  said  that,  however,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  still  convinced  that 
the  current  situation  would  not  have 
fit  the  description  of  a  crisis  had  our 
Nation's  banks  acted  more  conserv- 
atively and  more  prudently  and  our 
bank  regtilations  more  aggressively. 

Even  if  we  accept  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument the  bankers'  plea  that  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  combination 
of  factors  which  have  led  to  the  cur- 
rent debt  crisis,  with  a  3  year  devel- 
oped  country   recession,   record   low 


commodity  prices,  and  low  or  negative 
growth  for  world  trade,  coupled  with 
record  high  real  interest  rates.  We 
should  still  question  why  our  Nation's 
largest  banks,  with  reputations  for 
steely  eyed  skepticism,  would  make 
multimillion-dollar  loans  to  borrowers 
in  the  less  developed  world  baaed  on 
the  assumptions  that  the  prosperity 
and  inflation  of  the  past  decade  would 
never  end. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  shocked  to 
read  reports  that  some  of  our  largest 
banking  institutions  had  loan  expo- 
sures to  individtial  coimtries  m^proach- 
ing  100  percent  of  their  shareholders' 
equity.  That  means,  in  effect,  the  offi- 
cers of  those  banks  had  Uterally  "bet 
the  bank"  on  the  continued  economic 
health  and  prosperity  of  one  country. 
I  was  also  concerned  when  I  read  re- 
ports that  more  than  twice  the  ci4>ital 
of  the  nine  largest  UJ3.  banks  is  com- 
mitted to  the  less  developed  world 

These  concerns  led  me  to  Join  with 
my  colleague,  Senator  Pboxmxbx,  to 
draft  legislation  to  provide  our  regula- 
tors with  the  mandate  and  the  power 
necessary  to  impose  discipline  and  pru- 
dent limits  on  our  Nation's  banks  in 
their  international  lending.  Some  of 
those  limits  already  exist,  but  the  reg- 
ulators have  not  vigorously  enforced 
them.  Otir  legislation  would  provide 
the  necessary  mandate  and  encourage- 
ment. I  consider  that  legislation  to  be 
an  integral  put  of  the  padLage  that 
the  Tanking  Committee  will  consider 
as  it  decides  on  increased  quotas  for 
the  IMF.  Mr.  President,  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  none  of  us 
can  go  back  to  our  constituents  to  Jus- 
tify an  increase  In  the  IMF  quota, 
which  involves  $8.4  billion  in  addition- 
al budget  authority,  unless  we  can  also 
teU  them  that  we  have  passed  legisla- 
tion that  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  current  debt  crisis  for  U.S.  banks. 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
short-term,    balance-of-payments-type 
lending  to  sovereign  borrowers  on  the 
scale  I  have  been  dlsctissing  is  a  com- 
paratively   recent    activity    for    U.S. 
banks.  Prior  to  the  1970's,  hardly  any 
of  this  type  of  lending  was  undertaken 
by  commercial  banks,  unless  it  was  in 
conjunction  with  a  specific  IMP  pro- 
gram,  or  collateralized   by   gold,   or 
guaranteed  by  a  third  party.  So  it  is 
neither  utu'easonable  nor  unusual  for 
the    Congress,    in    conjimction    with 
bank  regulators,  to  establish  rules  to 
guide  U.S.  banks  In  their  international 
lending.  Nor  does  the  establishment  of 
such  rules  mean  that  there  must  be  a 
retreat  from  commercial  bank  lending 
to  developing  countries.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  guidelines  should  be  in 
place  to  keep  countries  from  living 
beyond  their  means  and  U.S.  banks 
from  getting  involved  in  excessive  for- 
eign loan  exposure. 

First  of  all,  the  bUl  would  empower 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  establish  firm 
guidelines  on  country  lending  limits. 


However,  the  legislation  does  not  at- 
tempt to  arbitrarily  assign  those  limits 
itself.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
advice  which  Secretary  Regan  gave  to 
the  committee  when  he  testified  earli- 
er this  week.  He  agreed  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  require  that 
country  loan  limits  be  established.  But 
he  also  cautioned  against  Congress 
specifying  precise  limits.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  additional  power  to 
enforce  the  new  limits. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  as- 
suming that  debt  risk  problems  can  be 
adequately  addressed  by  individual 
UJS.  banks  applying  lending  limits  to 
each  individual  borrower  within  a 
given  coimtry  when  all  of  the  borrow- 
ers come  into  Jeopardy  if  the  central 
bank  cannot  (»me  up  with  the  dollars 
with  which  to  pay  back  loans  owed  to 
n.S.  finanical  institutions.  This  provi- 
sion wcnild  address  that  problem. 

Second,  the  bill  would  mandate  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  require  banks  to 
establish  special  loan  loss  reserves  to 
be  charged  against  bank  ci^ital  when- 
ever the  Board  determines  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  external  debt  in- 
curred by  the  public  and  private  bor- 
rowers in  a  country  is  at  a  level  where 
there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 
such  debt  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid.  It  would  be  left  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Judgment 
when  such  a  point  is  reached  and  what 
the  amount  of  those  reserves  should 
be.  This  provision  should  help  to  bring 
a  greater  degree  of  prudence  and  con- 
sistency to  international  loan  oper- 
ations. 

Finally,  the  bill  calls  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  require  that  fees  resulting 
from  loan  reschedulings  should  be  am- 
ortized over  the  life  of  the  loan  rather 
than  taken  and  recognized  as  one-shot 
earnings.  This  provision  would  insure 
that  earnings  statements  would  more 
accurately  reflect  the  quality  of  both 
bank  earnings  and  assets  and  that 
banks  would  not  look  more  healthy 
and  robust  Just  at  the  time  when  their 
asset  portfolios  had  deteriorated  the 
most,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  re- 
schedulings. 

In  each  of  these  three  provisions  we 
have  made  it  clear  to  our  bank  regula- 
tory agencies  what  congressional  in- 
tentions are,  while  stUl  giving  them 
the  flexibility  to  implement  these  di- 
rectives according  to  their  special 
Icnowledge  and  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  this  bill  carefully.  Upon  re- 
flection, I  think  that  they  will  agree 
that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to 
impose  prudent  limits  on  our  Nation's 
banks  in  their  international  lending 
practices  and  that  this  bill  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  that  objec- 
tive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point. 
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Board  shall,  by  regulation,  require  each  in- 
sured bank  to  establish  a  loan  loss  reserve 
against  the  total  amount  of  credit  extended 
by  that  bank  to  public  and  private  borrow- 
ers in  that  country.  The  amount  of  the  re- 
serve shall  be  indicative,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board,  of  the  degree  of  difficulty  ex- 
pected to  be  encountered  by  the  public  and 
private  borrowers  in  that  country  in  repay- 
ing external  debt.  Such  a  loan  loss  reserve 
shall  be  separately  maintained  and  deducted 
from  the  bank's  statement  of  assets  and 
shall  not  be  considered  as  part  of  its  capital 
for  regulatory  or  disclosure  purposes. 

"LOAIIPBB 

"Sk.  34.  The  Board  shall,  by  regulation, 
require  that  all  fees  charged  by  any  insured 
bank  in  connection  with  any  loan  or  loan  re- 
structuring in  excess  of  $1,000,000  shall  be 
amortised  over  the  life  of  the  loan  to  the 
extent  that  such  fees  represent  interest  and 
not  administrative  expenses  related  to  such 
loan  or  loan  restructuring.  Income  for  regu- 
latory or  disclosure  purposes  in  excess  of 
the  amount  permitted  under  regulattcms 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  be  reported  by  any  insured  banks.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Intnxluce  with  Senator 
Hxniz  the  International  Lending 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  Although  this  leg- 
islation is  being  introduced  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  it  is  our  intention  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  added  to  the  IMF  quota 
increase  legislation  that  the  adminis- 
tration wiU  be  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress within  the  next  few  days. 

The  biU  we  have  introduced  would 
require  stif  f  er  regulation  of  \3S.  banks 
making  foreign  loans.  The  bill  allows 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  set  limits  on 
how  much  banks  can  loan  to  one  coun- 
tiy.  It  also  allows  the  Fed  to  require 
banks  to  establish  loan  loss  reserves 
against  shaky  foreign  loans  and  to  am- 
ortize fee  income  from  loans  or  loan 
reschedulings  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  this  effort 
with  Senator  Hdhz  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee. 

Bir.  President.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  an  absolute  prerequisite  for 
passing  the  IMF  quota  legislation. 
Most  Americans  find  It  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  United  States 
should  loan  the  IMF  an  additional  $8 
billion  when  we  have  so  many  pressing 
needs  at  home.  Many  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  now  in  financial  diffi- 
culty were  allowed  to  become  swamped 
with  debt  extended  by  over  eager  UJ3. 
banks.  Perhaps  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  ball  out  these  countries  and  their 
banks  in  order  to  preserve  the  stability 
of  our  international  financial  system. 
But  If  we  are  going  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $8  billion  to  ball  out  the  system, 
the  Congress  must  make  sure  that  it 
does  not  happen  again. 

Where  were  our  bank  regulators 
when  all  this  foreign  debt  was  building 
up?  Well,  they  were  suggesting,  advis- 
ing and  encouraging  the  banks  to  be 
more  cautious.  In  fact,  they  did  every- 
thing except  regulate.  The  banks  ig- 


nored those  warnings  and  now  the 
n.S.  taxpayer  is  called  upon  to  pick  up 
the  tab.  One  of  the  reasons  the  bank 
regulatory  system  has  been  such  an 
abysmal  failure  is  that  authority  is  di- 
vided among  three  agencies— the 
FDIC.  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy in  the  Treasury,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  legislation  I  have 
introduced  with  Senator  Hxniz  would 
remedy  this  problem  by  consolidating 
authority  over  foreign  lending  in  the 
agency  with  the  greatest  expertise  in 
international  finance— the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Under  our  legislation,  the 
Board  would  be  authorized  to 
strengthen  foreign  lending  in  three 
ways: 

First,  the  Board  would  be  required 
to  establish  the  maximum  amount  of 
money  of  a  bank  can  loan  to  a  single 
coimtry  including  both  public  and  pri- 
vate borrowers.  These  limits  would  be 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
bank's  cm^ital  and  would  be  based  on 
objective  factors  bearing  on  the  ability 
of  that  country  to  repay  its  external 
debt.  The  percentage  limitation  could 
thus  vary  among  countries  depending 
upon  the  country's  financial  condition. 
Had  realistic  limits  been  in  effect  over 
the  last  several  years,  I  am  convinced 
we  would  not  have  had  the  half  a  tril- 
lion debt  build  up  in  less  developed 
countries  which  some  have  character- 
ized as  a  ticking  time  bomb  over  our 
international  monetary  system. 

Second,  the  Board  would  be  author- 
ized to  require  the  banks  to  establish  a 
loan  loss  reserve  against  their  loans  to 
any  country  whenever  the  Board  de- 
termines that  the  country  cannot 
repay  its  external  debt  without  addi- 
tional borrowing  or  a  major  restruc- 
turing. The  establishment  of  a  loan 
loss  reserve  will  cushion  our  banking 
system  from  any  future  losses  that 
might  ensue.  It  also  forces  the  banks 
to  show  a  loss  on  their  reported  prof- 
its. Our  present  system  permits  a  bank 
to  carry  dubious  foreign  loans  on  their 
books  almost  indefinitely.  Hopefully, 
the  prospect  of  being  required  to 
record  an  actual  loss  will  temper  the 
eagerness  of  banks  to  make  futive 
loans  without  proper  regard  for  the 
ability  of  the  countey  to  repay. 

Third,  the  Board  would  be  author- 
ized to  require  that  aU  fees  charged  on 
loans  or  loan  reschediillng  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  would  have  to  be  amortized 
over  the  life  of  the  loan.  Present  prac- 
tice allows  the  bank  to  record  the 
entire  fee  as  profit  when  the  loan  or 
rescheduling  is  made.  Thus  some 
banks  have  actually  shown  an  increase 
in  their  recorded  profits  after  resched- 
uling their  foreign  debt  even  though 
the  quality  of  the  loan  portfolio  has 
deteriorated. 

These  reforms  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  in  international  bank  lend- 
ing. But  they  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  some  of  the  most 
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flagrant  abuses  that  have  crept  into 
our  system  over  the  last  several  years. 
I  do  not  beUeve  the  IMF  quoU  In- 
crease can  pass  the  Congress  unless 
banking  reforms  of  the  type  we  have 
introduced  are  enacted. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dahtorth,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Amdrxws,  Mr. 
QUAYLK.  and  Mr.  Matsuhaoa): 
S.  503.  A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
manufacture,    distribute,    or    possess 
with  intent  to  distribute,  a  drug  which 
is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance or  a  drug  which  purports  to  act 
like  a  controlled  substance;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

nOTATIOIl  COMTHOtLBD  SOBSTAJICSS  ACT  OF 
19S3 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I.  along  with  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Damfohth.  Hatch,  East.  Ah- 
DRKWS.  QUATU.  and  Matsitkaoa,  am 
introducing  legislation  to  ban  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  imita- 
tion controlled  substances,  commonly 
known  as  look-alike  drugs. 

In  the  97th  Congress  I  introduced  a 
legislative  package  designed  to  provide 
Jurisdiction  and  a  clear  mandate  to 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  assist  in 
the  fight  against  look-alike  drugs. 
Dxirlng  Senate  consideration  of  the 
Violent  Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Improvement  Act  of  1982.  Senator 
Dahfobth  and  I  worked  together  for 
passage  of  a  look-alikes  provision  as  an 
amendment  to  that  bilL  I  have  consoU- 
dated  the  previous  legislation  and  the 
amendment  into  two  bills,  which  I  am 
introducing  now  with  the  hope  that 
quick  Senate  and  House  approval  of 
this  much-needed  weapon  against  drug 
abuse  can  be  obtained. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Sena- 
tor Dahtohth  has  Joined  me  as  the 
principal  original  cosponsor  of  these 
bills.  Last  year.  Senator  Dahtorth 
played  an  important  role  in  insuring 
that  the  provision  banning  look-alikes 
was  amended  to  the  crime  package  as 
it  passed  the  Senate,  and  his  support 
of  this  legislation  and  assistance  in 
rai;dng  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  invaluable. 

Look-alike  drugs  resemble  or  dupli- 
cate the  apiTearance  of  certain  highly 
abused  contndled  substances  such  as 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  and  tran- 
quilizers. They  contain  combinations 
of  substances  commonly  f  oimd  in  over- 
the-counter  cold,  allergy,  and  diet  pills 
which,  in  multiple  doses  or  in  combi- 
nation with  aspirin  or  caffeine 
produce  stimulant  or  depressant  ef- 
fects similar  to  the  controlled  sub- 
stances they  are  designed  to  resemble. 
Manufacturers  and  distributors  are 
actively  promoting  these  pills  as  the 
"legal  way  to  get  high"  and  have  en- 
gaged In  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paigns claiming  their  products  to  be 
both  safe  and  legal.  Look-alikes  are 
sometimes  advertised  using  the  street 


terms  for  amphetamines  and  barbitu- 
rates such  as  black  beauties,  yellow 
Jackets,  speed,  and  white  crosses,  and 
are  promoted  through  magazine  ad- 
vertisements, unsolicited  literature 
from  mail  order  firms,  brochures  at 
rock  concerts,  and  flyers  and  business 
cards  on  college  campuses  and  in 
schoolyards. 

The  industry  is  lucrative  and  grow- 
ing. According  to  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  (DEA),  mail 
order  and  storefront  wholesale  distrib- 
utors grew  from  a  mere  handful  in 
early  1980  to  more  than  ISO  outlets  in 
November  1981.  and  production  had 
increased  to  30  million  dosage  units 
per  week.  The  profits  to  distributors 
have  been  estimated  to  range  from 
$100,000  per  year  for  the  small  opera- 
tor into  the  millions  for  a  larger  dis- 
tributor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  the 
n^ld  expansion  of  this  industry  is  ex- 
tremely disturbing  to  me.  First  and 
most  importantly,  look-alikes  are  not 
safe.  If  taken  In  multiple  doses  or  In 
combination  with  alcohol,  there  is  a 
risk  of  severe  hypertension,  tachycar- 
dia, respiratory  dlfflctdty.  or  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  To  date  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)  has  docu- 
mented at  least  12  deaths  attributed  to 
look-alike  drugs. 

Additionally,  the  marketing  of  these 
legal  drugs  solely  to  encourage  recre- 
ational mind  alteration  or  experlmen- 
tetlon  supports  the  drug  culture  In  our 
society  and  by  encouraging  teenagers 
to  accept  a  climate  of  drug  use,  may 
lead  to  the  later  use  of  Illegal  drugs. 

Fimdly,  development  of  the  look- 
alike  Industry  seriously  undermines 
the  efforts  of  all  of  us,  both  In  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector,  who 
are  working  to  educate  yoimg  people 
about  the  serious  risks  of  drug  use  and 
reduce  the  drug  problem  In  our  socie- 
ty. 

Espedally  dlstrublng  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  effective  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  this  Industry.  DEA  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  drugs  which  are  Illegally 
trafficked  if  the  drug  components  are 
scheduled    in    the    Controlled    Sub- 
stances Act.  Since  DEA's  Jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  enforcement  of  the  Con- 
troUed  Substances  Act.  DEA  has  no 
power  to  restrict  sales  and  distribution 
of  look-alikes  which  do  not  contain 
controlled  substances.  DEA  has  been 
Influential  In  the  fight  against  look- 
alikes  by  developing  and  distributing 
to  the  States  a  Model  Imitation  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  Many  States 
have  passed  some  legislation  dealing 
with    look-alikes    and    legislation    Is 
pending  In  others.  But  the  problem  is 
national  In  scope.  Individual  statutes 
differ  from  Jurisdiction  to  Jurisdiction, 
and  manufacturers  only  seek  new  loca- 
tions more  favorable  to  their  activities. 
Over-the-counter  substances  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  FDA  \mder  the  Federal 


I^)od.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The 
FDA  has  exerted  Jurisdiction  under 
the  coimterfelt  provisions  of  the  act 
against  those  look-alikes  designed  to 
resemble  specific  controlled  sub- 
stances. In  September  1981,  the  FDA 
seized  materials  and  manufacturing 
equipment  from  nine  manufacturers 
which  produced  and  mislabeled  coun- 
terfeit drugs,  and  is  now  proceeding  to 
move  against  distributors  under  both 
its  counterfeit  and  imitations  provi- 
sions. 

But  as  a  result  of  these  and  other 
enforcement  actions,  manufacturers 
have  become  more  sophisticated  and 
are  currently  producing  pills,  tablets, 
and  capsules  that  do  not  look  like  con- 
trolled substances  and  therefore  are 
no  Imger  subject  to  legal  action  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  Now  that  the  market  has  been  es- 
tablished among  our  young  people, 
these  non-look-alikes  are  being  pro- 
moted and  sold  In  the  same  manner  to 
wilUng  buyers.  As  so  often  happens, 
the  drug  abiise  promoters  remain  one 
step  ahead  of  exalting  law. 

Last  August  the  PDA  announced 
that  the  triple  combination  of  phenyl- 
propanolamine, ephedrine  sulfate,  and 
caffeine— the    ingredients    commonly 
contained  in  look-alikes— will  now  be 
regarded  as  a  new  drug  and  will  thus 
require  an  application  to  FDA  for  mar- 
keting   approval.    Regulatory    letters 
were  Issued  to   14  manufacturers  of 
triple  combination  producte  informing 
them  that  shipment  of  these  drugs  In 
Interstate  commerce  without  FDA  ap- 
proval violates  the  law.  But  there  Is  al- 
ready evidence  that  the  response  of 
these    manufacturers    has    been    to 
simply  delete  one  or  more  of  the  three 
Ingredients  and  thus  produce  a  prod- 
uct that  already  possesses  FDA  ap- 
proval. 

This  is  only  further  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  these  manufacturers  to 
modify  their  behavior  to  escape  piece- 
meal Federal  regulation,  and  of  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  Federal  stat- 
ute outlawing  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  both  look-alikes  and 
non-look-alikes. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  also 
been  Involved  In  the  look-alike  drug 
enforcement  effort.  The  Postal  Service 
filed  complaints  against  41  distributors 
under  Its  false  representotlon  statute 
and  obtained  false  representation 
orders  or  consent  agreements  requir- 
ing postmasters  to  discontinue  maU 
delivery  to  these  distributors.  The 
problem,  however,  continues.  Most  of 
the  major  promoters  are  evading  the 
orders  and  agreements  by  restricting 
their  business  to  telephone  orders  and 
payment  by  credit  card,  bank  wire,  or 
United  Parcel  Service  co.d. 

Also,  look-alike  distributors  and 
manufacturers  no  longer  claim  their 
products  are  absolutely  safe  and  occa- 
sionally enumerate  side  effects  related 
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to  consul!  ption.  Since  the  labels  no 
longer  mk  represent  the  nature  of  the 
product,  t  le  Postal  Service  is  without 
jurisdlctioi  to  restrain  use  of  the 
mails  for  i  roduct  distribution. 

The  orly  other  Federal  agency 
which  ma7  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
advertisini;  and  distribution  practices 
exhibited  by  look-alike  dealers  is  the 
Federal  llrade  Commission  (FTC).  I 
am  infomed  the  Commission  is  re- 
viewing it  I  Jurisdictional  posture,  but 
to  date  ha ;  not  prosecuted. 

Thus,  t  le  look-alike  industry  ap- 
pears to  1  lave  circumvented  ordinary 
regulation  due  to  the  unique  charac- 
teristics oi  this  product  and  the  indus- 
try's innovative  ability  to  make 
changes  in  order  to  frustrate  law  en- 
forcement efforts.  Existing  Federal  ju- 
risdiction is  fragmented  and  limited, 
and  we  ar>  confronted  with  an  indus- 
try promoting  drug  use  and  abuse  in 
our  youth  which  we  have  no  direct 
ability  to  i  egulate. 

Theref 01  e,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  two  bills  which  I 
believe  wll  provide  a  national  ap- 
proach to  a  growing  health  and  social 
problem.  "l\e  first  bill,  the  Imitation 
Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1983, 
outlaws  t  tie  creation,  manufacture, 
and  disti  bution  of  imitation  con- 
trolled su  tstances  which  look  like  or 
are  repres  ented  to  be  controlled  sub- 
stances, ai  id  substances  which  purport 
to  act  lite  controlled  substances,  if 
they  are  n  marketed  to  encourage  recre- 
ational dr  ig  use  or  abuse  or  any  simi- 
lar nonme  Ileal  use. 

Our  de  inition  of  imitation  con- 
trolled sul  stances  is  broad  enough  to 
include  be  th  look-alikes  and  non-look- 
alikes,  so  long  as  they  are  marketed, 
sold,  or  dij  itributed  to  encourage  recre- 
ational dr  ig  use  or  abuse— but  narrow 
enough  to  make  it  clear  that  prescrip- 
tion drugs  over-the-counter  drugs,  and 
legitimate  generic  drugs  are  excluded. 
Exemptions  are  also  included  for  pla- 
cebos usee  in  the  coiu'se  of  profession- 
al practice  and  research. 

The  act  imposes  a  felony  sanction 
and  intern  ional  sales  to  minors  would 
result  in  i  doubled  penalty.  The  act 
also  impoes  a  misdemeanor  sanction 
for  adver  .isement  of  imitation  con- 
trolled su  istances.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  vests  Jurisdiction  in  the 
FDA  to  m  onltor  and  control  the  mar- 
keting pra  rtices  of  distributors. 

Further,  the  act  proposes  to  amend 
the  Feder  J  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  provide  the  PDA,  acting 
through  tl  le  U.S.  attorney,  with  power 
to  seek  in  functions  to  restrain  manu- 
facturers of  coimterfeit  drugs.  Cur- 
rently thd  FDA  can  seize  materials 
and  equii  ment  used  to  manufacture 
counterf  el  ts  but  they  are  vinable  to  re- 
strain the  manufacturer  from  distribu- 
tion. Thui ,  if  the  subject  manufactur- 
er has  o  her  warehouses  stockpiled 
with  coun  erf eits  that  are  unknown  to 
food  and  (  rug  agents,  the  manufactur- 


er can  continue  to  distribute  invento- 
ries until  the  FDA  seizes  it. 

The  omission  of  injimctive  power 
does  not  make  sense  and  probably  was 
a  legislative  oversight.  The  FDA 
should  be  empowered  to  restrain  dis- 
tribution by  counterfeit  manufactur- 
ers until  it  can  be  assured  that  future 
distribution  by  the  subject  manufac- 
turer is  in  compliance  with  Federal 
law. 

The  second  bill  amends  the  postal 
statute  to  make  drug  abuse  oriented 
advertisements  and  shipments  in  re- 
sponse to  those  advertisements  non- 
mailable. Currently  the  U.S.  mails 
appear  to  be  an  important  element  of 
the  marketing  and  distribution  chain 
in  this  industry.  Therefore,  I  propose 
to  amend  the  postal  statute  to  make 
drug  abuse  oriented  advertisements 
and  shipments  in  response  to  those  ad- 
vertisements nonmailable.  Enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  restrict  adver- 
tising and  distribution  and  enable  the 
Postal  Service  to  seize,  detain,  or  dis- 
pose of  unlawful  shipments. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation wiU  send  a  powerful  signal 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  firm 
in  its  resolve  to  shut  down  the  look- 
alikes  drug  industry.  Dr.  Carlton 
Turner,  Director  of  the  President's 
Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office.  DEA.  FDA. 
FTC,  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  are 
now  doing  aU  within  their  power, 
through  interagency  meetings  and  co- 
operative efforts,  to  coordinate  a  Fed- 
eral effort  against  these  imscrupulous 
manufacturers  and  distributors. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
assist  these  agencies  in  this  effort  with 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  Federal 
policy  outlawing  the  manuf  actiu%,  dis- 
tribution, and  sales  of  look-alike  drugs 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  drug 
abuse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  in  order  that  we  may 
protect  our  young  people  by  moving 
quickly  and  decisively  to  put  the  look- 
alike  drug  industry  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  0.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoHO,  as  follows: 

8.503 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Imitation  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  of  1983". 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Title  m  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"IMITATIOM  COIITROIXD)  SUBSTAMCKS 

"Sk.  308.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term— 

"(1)  'imitation  controlled  substance' 
means  any  substance  other  than  a  con- 


troUed  substance  or  prescription  drug,  or 
combination  of  such  substances,  which  is 
marketed  sold,  or  distributed  to  encourage 
recreational  drug  use  or  abuse  or  any  simi- 
lar nonmedical  use  and— 

"(A)  by  representation  or  appearance  (in- 
cluding color,  shape,  size,  and  markings) 
would  lead  a  reasonable  person  to  believe 
that  the  substance  is  a  controlled  substance; 
or __ 

"(B)  purports  to  act,  either  alone,  in  mul- 
tiple doses,  or  in  combination  with  a  sub- 
stance or  substances,  like  a  controlled  sub- 
stance, either  stimulant  or  depressant  as  de- 
fined in  section  103(9)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(9)): 

"(2)  'distribute'  means  the  actual,  con- 
structive, or  attempted  transfer,  delivery,  or 
dispensing  to  another  of  an  imitation  con- 
trolled substance: 

"(3)  'manufacture'  means  the  production, 
preparation,  propagation,  compounding,  or 
processing  of  an  imitation  controlled  sub- 
stance, and  Includes  any  packaging  or  re- 
packaging of  such  substance  or  labeling  or 
relabeling  of  its  container,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  the  preparation,  com- 
potmding,  packaging,  or  labeling  of  an  imi- 
tation controlled  substance  in  conformity 
with  applicable  State  or  local  law  by  a  prac- 
titioner as  an  incident  to  his  administering 
or  dispensing  of  such  substance  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  practice;  and 

"(4)  'controlled  substance'  is  used  as  de- 
fined in  section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  n.S.C.  802(6)). 

"(bXlKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  knowingly  or  intentionally  to  create, 
manufacture,  or  distribute,  or  possess  with 
intent  to  create,  manufacture,  or  distribute 
an  imitation  controlled  substance.  Any 
person  who  violates  this  paragraph  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  two  years,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  both. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply  to 
the  creation,  manufacture,  distribution,  or 
possession  of  an  imitation  controlled  sub- 
stance by  a  person  if  the  imitation  con- 
trolled substance  is  created,  manufactured, 
distributed,  or  possessed  for  use  as  a  placebo 
in  the  course  of  the  professional  practice  of 
a  practitioner  registered  under  part  C  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  or  in  research 
conducted  under  section  50S(i)  of  this  Act  or 
conducted  in  connection  with  an  application 
filed  under  section  505(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Any  person  at  least  18  years  of  age 
who  violates  paragraph  (IXA)  by  distribut- 
ing an  imitation  controlled  substance  to  a 
person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  four  years,  fined  not  more  than 
$20,000,  or  both. 

"(c)  It  is  imlawful  for  any  person  to  place 
any  newqwper,  magazine,  handbill,  or  other 
publication,  or  to  post  or  distribute  in  any 
public  place,  any  advertisement  or  solicita- 
tion which  a  reasonable  person  would  be- 
lieve promotes  the  distribution  of  Imitation 
controUed  substances.  Any  person  who  vio- 
lates this  subsection  is  guilty  of  a  crime  and 
upon  conviction  may  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  both.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs 
(b),  (1),  and  (j)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (h)  and  (J)".» 


February  16,  1983 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
SJ.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  March  20, 
1983,  as  "National  Mental  Health 
Counselors  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  

HATIOHAL  imrrAL  HEALTH  COOHSBLOBS  WCXK 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  today  to  offer  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  recogntee  the  contributions 
of  the  thousands  of  mental  health 
counselors  who  assist  individuals  in 
communities  throughout  the  country 
in  dealing  with  a  variety  of  personal 
and  adjustment  problems. 

As  part  of  the  health  care  team, 
mental  health  counselors  provide  up 
to  50  percent  of  all  direct  counseling 
services  to  clients  in  a  variety  of  public 
and  private  settings.  Through  the 
American  Mental  Health  Counselors 
Association,  a  professional  division  of 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association,  and  37  States  branches, 
mental  health  counselors  are  striving 
to  improve  the  quality  of  mental 
health  counseling  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  Joint  reso- 
lution designating  March  20,  1983, 
through  March  26,  1983,  as  "National 
Mental  Health  Counselors  Week."* 
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8.  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Waixop)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1,  a  bill  to  implement  the  con- 
sensus recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Seciirity 
Reform. 

S.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddlestok, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  provide  emer- 
gency credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  32 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  IiAathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  LaxALT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  32,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
rental,  lease,  or  lending  of  sound  re- 
cordings. 

S.  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddlestok, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  36,  a  bill  to 
authorize  special  payment-in-klnd  land 
conservation  programs,  to  provide  au- 
thority for  activities  to  develop  and 
expand  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boreh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Ntmw).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.   Burdick).   the  Senator 


from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpeks).  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasteh). 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
BAU(n;8)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  39.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  with- 
holding tax  on  interest  and  dividends. 

8.  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bokxr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  103.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1982  to  repeal  the  in- 
crease in  the  highway  use  tax. 

8.  IIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiwGs)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  117.  a  bill  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  Federal 
law  enf on«ment  efforts. 

8.  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiSGLE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  120,  a  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  allowance  of  the  deduction  for 
eliminating  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly. 

8.  134 

At  the  request  of  B«r.  Zorimsky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Ahdrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  124,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
emergency  relief  for  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Hexhz),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
continue  to  allow  mortgage  bonds  to 
be  issued. 

8.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator  form  Wyo- 
ming (B4r.  Wallop),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  form  Iowa  (B4r.  Jepsen),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick). the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durxnbergee),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  213.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  generally  that 
benefits  thereimder  may  be  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  Unltd  States  for 
permanent  residence,  and  to  Improve 
further  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
any  alien  in  a  foreign  country  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits. 

8.  237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 


Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
237,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reserves  for  mining 
land  reclamation  and  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  amounts  added  to  such  re- 
serves. 


S.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pa(3ew(x>d)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  247,  a  bill  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Northwest 
Interstate  CompNact  on  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  form  Alaska  (Bfr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  338,  a  bill  to  revise  the  procedures 
for  soliciting  and  evaluating  bids  and 
proposals  for  Government  contracts 
and  awarding  such  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  400 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  400.  a  bill  to  designate  the 
birthday  of  Bdartin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

8.431 

At  the  request  of  ISx.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  421,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  increases  in  the 
cost  of  major  acquisition  programs  of 
the  civilian  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch;  to  limit  the  obUgation  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  fimds  to  carry 
out  any  major  civil  acquisition  pro- 
gram after  there  has  been  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  such  civil  acquisi- 
tion program  until  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  new  authority  to  carry  out 
such  acquisition  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  423.  a  bill  to  restrict  the  dis- 
posal by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  of  certain  real  property  locat- 
ed at  the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center. 

8.444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  (Dhapee).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafpord),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
444.  a  bill  to  provide  that  registration 
and'  polling  places  for  Federal  elec- 
tions be  accessible  to  handicapped  and 
elderly  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  66— PRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  REGULATIONS  TO 
IMPLEMENT  TELEVISION  AND 
RADIO  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  BCATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bakxr.  Mr.  DxCoHCHfX,  Mr.  Garm,  and 
Mr.  McClurs)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

&RB.66 

WhercM  on  April  31.  1983.  the  Senate 
acraed  to  Senate  Reaolutlon  30,  Ntnety-«ev- 
enth  Congresi,  which  provided  for  telerlalon 
or  radio  oorerage,  or  both,  of  procaertlngii  of 
the  Senate,  aubject  to  the  adoption  of  a  rea- 
olutlon oontaibiins  such  reculationa  and 
such  rules  changes  as  are  needed  to  Imple- 
ment television  or  radio  coverage,  or  both, 
of  proceedlnga  of  the  Senate:  Now,  tbere- 
fOTe,belt 

Reaolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorlMS  and  dlrecU  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  vtdeotape  and  audio  recordings)  of 
proceedings  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

(1)  provided  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution. 

(3)  provided  continuously  at  all  times 
when  the  Senate  is  In  session  (or  Is  meeting 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole),  except  for  any 
time  when  a  meeting  with  closed  doors  is  or- 
dered, and 

(3)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  In 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
Rule  XIX.  paragraphs  6  and  7.  rule  XXV, 
paragraph  l(n>,  and  rule  XXXm.  para- 
graph 3. 

Sac.  3.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 

(b)  made  available  on  a  "live"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  (1)  any  accredited  member 
of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Oallery,  (3)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  newagatherlng.  education,  or 
taif  ormation  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
autborlKd  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcast 

Sic.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shaU  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  recognised  to 
speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  Interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sac  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shaU  be  implemented  as  provid- 
ed In  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  C^apltol.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  sliall— 

( 1 )  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (Including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  llKhtlng  fixtures). 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants, 
and 

(S)  acQub^  and  Install  all  necessary  equli>- 
ment  and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
Upe  recording  of  such  proceedings: 

Provided.  That  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol. In  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  in 
(1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection. 


shall  not  enter  into  any  omtraet  for  the 
purdiase  or  Installation  of  equipment,  for 
the  employment  of  any  oonsultant,  or  for 
the  provision  of  training  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Anns  and  DoorlceepCT 
of  the  Soiate  shall  (1)  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  tai  conJucUon 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Pliotograph- 
ic  Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audo  and  color  video  equipment 
Installed  pursuant  to  this  resolutiim.  (3) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of 
Senate  proceedings.  (3)  make  copies  of  such 
recordings  available,  upon  payment  to  him 
of  a  fee  fixed  ttierefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  each  person  described  In 
subsection  (b)  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  3  of  this 
resohitlon.  sod  (4)  retain  for  90  days  after 
the  day  any  Senate  prooeedinci  took  place 
such  recordings  thereof,  and  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible,  transmit  to  the  lArarian 
of  Ctengress  and  to  the  Arcliivlst  of  the 
United  States  copies  of  such  recordings: 
Provided,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
DooAeeper  of  the  Senate,  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  sluOl  comply  with  appropri- 
ate Senate  procurement  and  other  regula- 
tions. 

(d)  The  librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  shall  each  re- 
ceive, store,  and  malu  available  to  the 
public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on 
the  premises  where  stored  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost  Involved 
through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record- 
ings of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
necessary  equipment  has  been  installed, 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 
tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such 
date  ss  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Majority 
Leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  Committee, 
(b)  During  such  test  period— 
(1)  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established. 

(3)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  transmitted,  except  that,  at  the  di- 
i«ctlon  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  such  coverage 
may  be  transmitted  over  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  recordtags  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Ssc.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited:  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  person 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  it  not 
be  used  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Ssc.  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  proc^ures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  It  deems  neces- 


sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
tlie  purpoaes  of  tills  resolution  and  Senate 
ResoluUon  30, 97th  Congress. 

Sic.  8.  Such  fimds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  In  excen  of  $3,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Blr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution,  essential- 
ly the  same  as  Senate  Resolution  496 
of  the  last  Congress,  to  provide  for  TV 
and  radio  broadcasts  of  the  Senate's 
floor  proceedings. 

To  tise  a  popular  cliche,  its  time  has 
come. 
Consider,  please: 

As  we  all  know,  innovation  does  not 
come  quicJtly  to  the  Congress,  especial- 
ly to  this  l)ody.  We  need  not  worry 
tixat  we  are  rushhig  into  tills  matter 
with  undue  haste.  The  idea  has  been 
with  us  in  one  form  or  another  since 
the  mid-1940's,  when  Claudb  Pbpprr, 
who  was  then  a  Meml>er  of  the  Senate 
and  who  is  now  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,    introduced   a   Joint   resolution 
providing  for  radio  broadcast  coverage 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  Siu^ly  we  cannot  be  accused  of 
the  type  of  haste  that  makes  waste. 
As  mentioned,  its  time  lias  come. 
As  we  all  Imow,  too.  Innovation  does 
not  come  to  this  body  without  a  great 
deal  of  consideration.  The  proposal  to 
broadcast    Senate    floor    proceedings 
has  been  studied  and  restudied  by  the 
Senate  itself  and  others.  Throughout 
the  free  world,  legislatures  have  aug- 
mented our  studies  by  putting  to  prac- 
tice wliat  we  have  been  studying.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  once  TV  and 
radio  broadcasts  of  legislative  proceed- 
ings have  been  inaugurated  in  these 
various  legidative  bodies  in  the  free 
world,  no  legislative  body  has  tiumed 
back. 

But  even  the  most  exhaustive  stud- 
ies must  come  to  an  end.  We  have 
studied  enotigh.  Again.  I  say.  its  time 
has  come. 

We  pride  ourselves— and  rightly  so,  I 
tUnk— in  the  sobriquet,  "the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body."  In  fact,  we 
have  a  passion  for  deliberating  and 
discussing  "at  length,"  as  the  phrase 
goes.    We    certainly    deliberated    at 
length  in  this  case.  We  had  hearings 
during  the  97th  Congress  and  we  had 
floor  debate,  and  we  improved  the 
original  version  of  the  measure,  and 
we  asked  the  Rules  Committee  for  op- 
erating guidelines,  and  we  again  dis- 
cussed and  delMited  and  deliberated. 
So,  now,  to  repeat,  its  time  has  come. 
We  could  spMk  at  length  today  on 
the  need  to  provide  for  the  public  a 
complete,  readily  available,  unedited, 
undramatlzed.  undistorted  record  of 
what  we  do  here— that  is.  what  we  do 
on  a  day-by-day  basis,  as  their  elected 
representaOves,  to  affect,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  their  security  from  foreign 
or  domestic  dangers,  their  taxes,  their 
health,  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, their  Jobs,  their  daily  well-being. 


We  have  already  spoken  at  length 
about  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 

The  record  is  clear,  and  the  time  has 
come. 

This  Congress  is  particularly  crucial 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  Our  citi- 
zens know  this.  More  and  more  they 
are  demanding  an  ever  increadng 
voice  in  the  decisions  that  affect  their 
future.  Through  this  resolution,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  help  that  voice 
speak  from  knowledge  rather  than 
from  half  truths  or  ignorance. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  cost— 
a  most  important  consideration.  But 
true  frugality  lies  not  only  in  morato- 
riums on  spendinr.  true  frugality  lies 
In  wise  spending.  Considering  the  mul- 
titude of  benefits  which  would  flow 
from  the  broadcasting  of  Senate  floor 
proceedings,  our  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution will  represent  action  wisely 
taken  and  money  wisely  spmt. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  in  sutmiitting 
this  resolution.  Frankly.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Senate  would  have  acted  far 
vorably  on  this  proposal  late  last  ses- 
sion, but  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion had  to  be  set  aside  to  afford  the 
Senate  the  opportimity  to  deal  with 
important  appropriation  and  fiscal 
matters. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  sure,  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  television  and  radio  coverage 
of  Senate  proceedings  is  most  impor- 
tant to  me.  I  have  pushed  for  this  leg- 
islation for  several  years,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so.  I  am  most  hopeful 
that  this  latest  effort  results  in  the 
adoption  of  such  coverage. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  late  last  year 
vpeared  on  the  Senate  floor  to  an- 
nounce that  they  had  changed  their 
minds  with  regard  to  this  issue,  and 
were  now  in  favor  of  televised  proceed- 
ings. I  want  to  thank  them  once  again 
for  their  support. 

It  is  both  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  Senate  will  move  to  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution  as  soon  as  this 
measure  is  reported  from  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  I  pledge  my  full  sup- 
port toward  its  adoption. 


Those  wishing  to  testify  may  submit 
a  written  statement  for  the  bearing 
record  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  room  SD-624.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20610. 

For  fiuther  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  ocmtact 
Ms.  Marion  Morris  at  303-224-4161. 
ooMMims  oa  oovBunaaRAL  Arrans 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  nomination  hearing 
for  Barbara  Mahone  and  John  Miller 
to  be  members  of  the  Federal  LalMr 
Relations  Authority  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 33.  1983,  at  3  pjn.  in  room  3303 
of  the  Diitsen  Senate  Office  Buflding. 
FOr  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Margaret  Hecht  at  334-4751. 
suBOomtiTTB  oa  ovBUioBT  OP  aovBtmaar 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee  wUl  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  461.  reauthorization  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  <m  Thursday. 
February  34.  at  0:30  ajn..  in  room  SD- 
563. 

The  hearing  will  focus  on  extending 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  for  5 
more  years,  after  its  present  scheduled 
expiration  date  of  October  1983,  and 
the  financial  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

sxTBOoiaamB  ov  ooviunixirrAL  smcuacr 
urn  TBI  Msxaict  or  ooLumu 
Mr.  BCATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  schediding  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
mental Efficiency  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  receive  a  report  from  the 
CheaKpenke  B^y  Foundation  concern- 
ing the  EPA  cniesapeake  Bay  pro- 
gram. The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1983,  at  9:30  ajn., 
in  room  8D-636. 


COMMRTKB  OH  SMALL  BtTSIBBS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Idr.  President,  on 
March  23,  1983,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  "Umbrella  Contracting  and  Its 
Impact  on  Small  Businesses."  The 
hearing  will  begtai  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room 
438A  of  the  Senate  Russell  Building. 
Senator  RiroiiAX  will  chair. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  17.  1983. 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  499,  a  bill  to 
require  the  usage  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing in  connection  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  section  503 
certified  development  company  pro- 
gram. The  hearing  will  begin  at  3  pjn. 
in  room  438A  of  the  Senate  RusseU 
Office  Building.  Senator  D'Amaio  will 
chair. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COBOCTTEEB 

TO  MEET 

snacT  ooKmRis  on  nmLLioxMa 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  17,  at  3 
pjn.,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  intelli- 
gence matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
laed  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
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nia,  were  swallowed  up  by  Stalin's  in- 
satiable police  state. 

AH  UKFOaOOTTXIl  TKADITIOII  OP  PRISDOII 

And  yet.  if  "imeasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown,"  how  much  more 
uneasy  must  be  the  usurpers  of  Lith- 
uanian indepoidence.  For  the  fact  is 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  have  never 
forgotten  their  tradition  of  freedom, 
their  rich  national  culture,  and  the 
deep  religious  heritage  that  has  with- 
stood the  savage  onslaughts  of  the 
atheistic  Soviet  state.  Over  the  years 
this  striving  for  national  expression, 
for  religious  freedom  and  basic  human 
rights  has  evolved  into  a  burgeoning, 
undeniable  force  which  the  Kremlin 
has  tried  its  utmost  to  suppress 
through  Its  usual  methods  of  repres- 
sion and  terror. 

Of  the  four  members  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Helsinki  Oroup  who  remained  in 
their  homeland— one  having  been 
exiled— last  year,  only  one  Is  at  libertjr; 
two  are  In  prison  camp,  and  one 
member  Father  Bronius  Laurinavicius. 
was  killed  In  a  suspicious  traffic  acci- 
dent. A  number  of  Catholic  priests 
have  suffered  assaults  and  even  death 
at  the  hands  of  brutal  assailants. 
These  incidents  are  suspected  to  have 
been  unofficially  condoned  by  the  au- 
thorities, for  such  occurances  are  rare 
for  ordinary  citizens  In  the  world's 
most  regimented  police  state.  Adults 
and  even  yoimg  people  are  harassed 
and  punished  for  practicing  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  in  accordance  vfith  their 
conscience.  I  have  recently  been  in- 
formed that  Soviet  authorities  have 
begim  legal  proceedings  against 
Father  Alfonsas  Svarinslus.  pastor  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
town  of  Vidukle.  Father  Svarinkas.  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Believers  In 
Lithuania,  has  been  accused  of  engag- 
ing In  antlconstitutional  and  antlstate 
activities.  This  Is  not  the  first  time 
that  Father  Svarlnskas  has  suffered 
for  his  religious  activities  and  his  pa- 
triotism, having  previously  spent  a 
total  of  16  years  in  Soviet  prison 
camps. 

DRXRMIlfKD  RXSISTAIfCS 

But  KGB  repression  has  met  deter- 
mined resistance  from  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Thousands  of  Lithuanian 
Catholics  have  courageously  affixed 
their  names  to  petitions  calling  upon 
authorities  to  cease  their  repressive 
measiires  against  the  church.  On  one 
such  petition,  there  appeared  18,341 
names,  an  imheard-of  expression  of 
public  dissent  within  the  Soviet 
empire.  In  September  1982,  Agency 
France  Presse  reported  that  several 
thousand  people  shouting  nationalist 
slogans  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Vilnius  following  a  soccer  match.  A 
flourishing  underground  press  keeps 
the  population  Informed  on  such 
issues  as  religious  repression,  the  at- 
tempted Russification  of  Lithuania, 
political  prisoners,  the  dismal  state  of 


the  Soviet-imposed  Socialist  economy, 
and  lately,  the  callous  use  of  Lithuani- 
an soldiers  as  cannon  fodder  in  Mos- 
cow's war  of  extermination  against  the 
Afghan  people. 

Mr.  Presidait.  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
the  advisory  agency  to  the  Congress 
that  monitors  compliance  with  the 
Helstaiki  Final  Act  of  1975.  was  recent- 
ly asked  if  the  final  act  alters  the  non- 
rec»gnition  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Illegal  selsure  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
Cochairman  of  that  Commission.  I 
take  pride  in  stating  imequlvocably 
that  the  United  States  has  never,  and. 
I  am  confident,  will  never  recognize 
such  a  clear  violation  of  international 
law  and  naked  display  of  armed  ag- 
gression. I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  yellow,  green,  and  red  flag  of 
free  Lithuania  will  once  again  fly  over 
its  homeland.* 


LITHUANIA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  BCr.  TSONOAS.  ib.  President,  this 
day.  February  16, 1983,  marks  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  reestablishment  of 
an  independent  Lithuanian  state.  On 
this  day  65  years  ago,  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania  broke  the  chains  of  Rus- 
sian rule  under  which  they  have  lived 
for  more  than  a  century  and  declared 
Lithuania  to  be  a  free  and  independ- 
ent state.  This  independence  was  short 
lived  as  Soviet  troops  seized  Lithuania 
in  1940  and  forceably  incorporated  it 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  After  the  recap- 
ture of  Lithuania  by  the  Red  Army 
near  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Sovieti- 
zation  was  resumed  and  political  oppo- 
sition to  Soviet  rule  was  suppressed. 
The  Soviet  reign  of  terror  agtdnst  the 
Baltic  States  is  well  dociunented  and 
the  Soviet  Oovemment's  disregard  for 
human  rights  continues  to  this  day. 

The  Lithuanian  people's  continued 
wiU  and  determination  to  achieve  in- 
dependence is  worthy  of  our  admira- 
tion and  should  be  an  inspiration  for 
politically  oppressed  as  well  as  free 
people  throughout  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Senate  must  not  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  flagrant  abuses  of 
fundamental  himian  rights.  To  remain 
silent  would  only  encoiirage  Soviet 
outrages  to  continue  in  Lithuania  and 
other  Illegally  and  Immorally  occupied 
countries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  pledge  to  keep 
in  the  forefront  of  world  attention  the 
continuing  Soviet  wholesale  disregard 
for  fundamental,  internationally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  human  rights.  I 
call  upon  Soviet  Premier  Andropov  to 
reverse  the  years  of  oppression  inflict- 
ed on  Lithuania  under  previous  Soviet 
leaders.  Mr.  Andropov  can  go  a  long 
way  In  improving  the  world  opinion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  demonstrating  his 
willingness  to  allow  Lithuania  to  once 


again  regain  its  freedom  and  independ- 
ence.* 


65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1983  marks  an  important  date 
for  all  of  us  and  I  would  like  to  Join 
my  Senate  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  65th  aimlversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independent  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Lithuania.  It  is  an 
occasion  that  we  mariL  in  tribute  to 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people,  a  i>eople  who  have  dedicat- 
ed their  lives  to  the  fight  for  freedom. 
Like  most  Eastern  Europeans,  Lith- 
uanians are  neither  free  nor  independ- 
ent. Their  story  is  all  too  familiar  to 
those  who  know  the  history  of  Soviet 
domination  in  the  Baltic.  In  1939,  the 
curtain  of  darkness  began  to  descend 
on  Lithuania  as  the  Soviet  Union  forc- 
ibly took  controL  By  August  3,  1940, 
any  glimmer  of  light  or  hope  was  ob- 
scured from  view,  locked  behind  the 
closed  door  of  Soviet  domination.  The 
Lithuanian  Government  and  its  people 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  dark- 
ness of  Soviet  oppression  and  have  suf- 
fered ever  since  from  the  brutality  of 
occupation. 

Under  Stalin,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  pushed  to  their 
physical  and  mental  limits.  Many  died 
of  sickness  and  malnutrition.  Those 
fortimate  to  survive  were  either  sen- 
tenced to  live  in  the  Arctic  or  Siberia, 
or  forced  to  exist  with  constant  fear 
under  rigid  laws.  I  am  distressed  to 
report  that  with  the  passage  of  time, 
the  situation  remains  ostensibly  im- 
changed. 

Our  Lithuanian  brethren  continue 
to  be  denied  their  most  basic  and  fun- 
damental human  rights.  Deportations, 
extensive  Interrogations,  show  trials, 
and  denials  of  religious  rights  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  heinous  acts  committed 
by  Soviet  oppressors  on  people  whose 
only  wish  is  to  live  as  decent  and  free 
beings.  In  essence,  the  Lithuanians 
have  systematically  been  denied  those 
same  freedoms  that  we  in  America, 
and  those  in  other  democracies  arotmd 
the  globe,  take  for  granted.  What  we 
regard  as  an  inalienable  right,  the  So- 
viets regard  as  a  crime  agidnst  the 
State. 

The  results  of  harsh  Soviet  rule  on 
Lithuania's  national  heritage  are 
frightening  and  most  disturbing.  Their 
policies  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
Lithuanian  culture.  Laws  against 
teaching  Lithuanian  in  the  classroom 
and  a  continued  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Lithuanian  publications 
pose  serious  problems  for  the  ultimate 
survival  of  the  language.  Suppression 
of  religion  through  methods  such  as 
the  closing  of  houses  of  worship,  har- 
assment and  Imprisoiunent  of  religious 
leaders,  and  severe  pimishment  for 
those  who  choose  to  continue  to  prac- 


tice discourage  the  exercising  of  any 
faith. 

Mr.  President,  the  news  of  continued 
persecution  of  brave  Uthiianlan  patri- 
ots who  dare  to  q>eak  out  in  favor  of 
civil  liberties  and  a  return  to  inde- 
pendence is  always  sad.  I  believe  that 
on  this  65th  anniversary,  and  until 
Lithuania  regains  its  freedom,  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  do  whatever  we  can 
to  aid  these  courageous  individuals.  If 
we  do  not,  I  am  afraid  that  their  goals 
may  become  too  difficult  to  achieve.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  speak  out  for 
men  like  Vlktoras  Petkas.  Balus  Ga- 
Javskas.  Petras  Plumpa,  and  Vytautas 
Kuodls.  true  advocates  of  freedom. 
We  must  recognize  that  these  same 
freedoms  that  the  Lithuanians  are 
fighting  for  are  the  same  freedoms  on 
which  our  forefathers  established  this 
great  Nation. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  thou- 
sands more  like  these  brave  men  in 
Soviet  concentration  camps.  While 
they  are  silent,  we  in  the  free  world 
must  stand  and  make  our  voices  heard. 
We  need  to  exhibit  the  same  faith  and 
determination  that  has  kept  the  Lith- 
uanian i>eople  going.  We  must  not 
remain  silent,  we  must  vigorously  pro- 
test the  gross  injustices  that  have 
been  perpetuated  by  each  successive 
Soviet  leader  since  Stalin  and  we  must 
double  our  efforts  with  the  new  Soviet 
leader  Yuri  Andropov. 

We  cannot  lose  ^ht  of  the  fact  that 
the  Lithuanian  struggle  for  fundamen- 
tal human  rlght<(  serves  as  a  grim  re- 
minder of  our  responsibility  to  speak 
out.  to  assure  our  friends  and  families 
in  Lithuania  and  around  the  world, 
that  we  have  not  forgotten.* 


The  plight  of  Lithuania's  political 
prisoners  reminds  us  of  the  persisting 
need  to  support  the  rights  of  those 
subject  to  tyranny  abroad.  It  also  re- 
mhids  us  of  the  need  to  be  ever  vigi- 
lant in  defending  our  own  basic  free- 
doms. 

The  longstanding  commitment  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  is  well  known  and 
continues  to  provide  an  Inspiring  ex- 
ample to  all  peoples  struggling  to 
retain  their  cultiu^  identity  and  aspi- 
ration for  liberty.  I  welcome  this  op- 
portimity  to  commend  such  a  spirit,  to 
reaffirm  my  support  for  freedom  for 
lithuanians.  and  to  recognize  the  im- 
portant contribution  made  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  to  our  own 
society  and  culture.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 
*  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
it  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  Join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  cosponsoring 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  16  commemo- 
rating the  65th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day. 

It  was  on  February  16.  1918,  that 
Lithuanians  declared  their  independ- 
ence and  ended  centuries  of  tyranny 
at  the  hands  of  czarlst  Russia.  During 
the  next  42  years  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania experienced  unparalleled  eco- 
nomic and  political  growth.  During 
this  period  the  standard  of  living  in 
Lithuania  dramatically  Improved  and 
Lithuanians  enjoyed  cultural  and  po- 
litical freedoms  imknown  imder  the 
czar. 

In  July  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  forc- 
ibly annexed  Lithuania.  Since  that 
dark  day,  Lithuanians  have  been  sub- 
ject to  constant  infringement  upon 
their  basic  human  rights  and  free- 
doms—the right  to  express  their  opin- 
ions freely,  to  practice  their  own  reli- 
gions, to  enjoy  their  own  culture  and 
literature,  and  to  determine  their  own 
future. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 
*  lulr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  65  years 
ago.  on  February  16.  1918.  the  Lithua- 
nian people  courageously  broke  the 
yoke   of  Russian  rule   and   tyranny 
under  which  they  had  lived  for  more 
than  a  century  and  proudly  declared 
Lithuania  to  be  an  independent  state. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  which 
designated  today  as  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  I  am  proud  to  Join 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  world  in 
commemwating  this  Important  event 
The  historic  struggle  waged  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  did  not  come  to  an 
end  with  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Bolshevik  forces  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  deal  a  death  blow 
to  the  newly  established  republic.  Nev- 
ertheless, Lithuanians  successfully  de- 
feated these  forces  and  in  1920,  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty  rec- 
ognizing Lithuania's  independence  and 
sovereignty  and  renouncing  forever  all 
claims  to  Lithuanian  territory. 

Lithuania's  existence  as  a  sovereign 
nation-state  was  tragically  and  illegal- 
ly ended  by  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Under  a  secret 
protocol  to  the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggres- 
sion  Pact,  the  Soviet  Union  laid  claims 
to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  This 
agreement  was  a  flagrant  abrogation 
of  the  1920  peace  treaty  with  Lithua- 
nia. Having  received  the  "green  light" 
from  Germany  to  occupy  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  in  October 
1939  forcibly  obtained  the  right  to  sta- 
tion Soviet  forces  on  Lithuanian  terri- 
tory. The  following  June  the  Soviet 
Union  orchestrated  the  downfall  of 
the  nationalist  government  and  re- 
placed it  with  a  new  pro-Soviet  govern- 
ment. In  August  1940,  at  the  request 
of  the  new  government  and  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
Lithuania  was  formally  Incorporated 
into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pubUcs.  To  this  day,  the  United  States 
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has  consii  tently  refused  to  recognize 
this  unlai  ful  annexation  of  Lithuania 
by  the  So^  let  Union  and  has  steadfast- 
ly support  ed  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
their  valimt  and  unending  struggle 
against  8c  ^t  repression. 

Under  Soviet  domination.  Lithuani- 
ans have  1  teen  subjected  to  forced  nis- 
siflcation,  ethnic  dflutlon.  and  political 
and  religli  »U8  persecution.  Freedom  of 
religion  fa  denied  to  all  Lithuanians: 
but  Cathc  lies,  in  particular,  have  been 
the  vietlns  of  intense  discrimination. 
Ooverrmu  ntal  efforts  to  suppress  the 
Catholic  <  Church  and  its  followers  led 
to  the  de>  elopment  of  a  strong  Catho- 
lic dissent  movement  which  for  many 
years  has  fought  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gion for  a  11  Uthuanians,  regardless  of 
religious  persuasion.  Participants  in 
the  Cath(»lic  dissent  movement  have 
also  play(  d  an  important  role  in  the 
struggle  1  or  survival  of  the  national 
culture  aid  for  basic  human  rights. 
"The  Clironicle  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ii  I  Lithuania."  first  published 
in  1972.  lathers  and  publishes  infor- 
mation rot  only  on  the  plight  of 
Catholics  but  also  on  all  violations  of 
human  rj  thts  and  fimdamental  free- 
doms. Thi !  Catholic  Committee  for  the 
Defense  o  X  the  Rli^ts  of  Believers,  es- 
tablished Ln  1978.  continues  to  remain 
active  an#  strong  despite  governmen- 
tal effort^  to  curtaU  its  activities. 

The  Lit  luanian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  oil  the  other  hand,  has  been 
severely  ihattered  by  the  imprison- 
ment anc ,  in  some  cases,  involuntary 
exile  of  i  s  members.  Today,  only  one 
member  (  f  the  group.  76-year-old  Ona 
Lukauaka  te-Posklene.  has  not  been 
Imprisoned  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 
Over  the  years,  the  monitoring  group 
has  publiihed  some  30  documents,  in- 
terceded ilth  the  Lithuanian  authori- 
ties on  b»half  of  those  whose  rights 
have  beei  deprived,  and  focused  public 
attention  on  human  rights  violations. 
Although  the  demise  of  this  group  is  a 
setback.  1  am  confident  that  the  Lith- 
uanian I  leople  will  continue  their 
struggle  :  br  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental ft  Mdoms. 

As  a  me  mber  and  former  cochalrman 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperat  on  In  Europe.  I  am  deeply 
omceme  1  about  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Lithuania.  As  a  party  to  the 
United  )  atlons  Charter  and  various 
tntematlonal  covenants  on  hiunan 
rights,  ai  d  as  a  signatory  of  the  Hel- 
sinki aocsrds,  the  Soviet  Uhlon  has 
pledged  i  eq)ect  for  human  rights  and 
fundame  ital  freedoms  and  has  accept- 
ed politixl  and  legal  obligations  in 
these  an  as.  As  we  commemorate  the 
65th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence ,  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  remli  d  the  Soviet  Union  of  these 
obligations  and  that  we  reaffirm  our 
own  oomailtment  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  ind  self-determination  for 
Uthuanl  ms  and  for  all  people  who  are 


forced  to  live  In  the  absence  of  free- 
dom.* 


shadow  over  Poland,  it  is  expedally 
Important  to  keep  the  Lithuanian  ex- 
ample before  us.* 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  65  years 
ago  today,  on  February  16.  1918,  Lith- 
uania became  independent. 

Four  years  later,  in  1922.  Lithuania 
adopted  an  historic  constitution 
which,  among  other  rights,  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  reli- 
gion. 

Although  Lithuanian  freedom  was 
brutidly  snuffed  out  a  few  years  later, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  annexed  Lith- 
uania in  1940,  Lithuanians  the  world 
over  have  not  forgotten  their  heritage 
of  freedom  through  aU  the  years  of 
Soviet  repression  and  efforts  to  extin- 
guish the  Lithuanian  ethnic  heritage. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  salute 
Lithuania's  free  past,  and  rededlcate 
our  efforts  toward  the  return  of  free- 
dom one  day  to  that  proud  land. 

We  also  salute  today  all  Lithuanian- 
Americans,  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  their  adopted  country  of  the 
United  Stato,  while  keeping  alive  the 
proud  traditions  of  their  native  land.* 


LITHUANIA 


•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  65th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Independent  Democratic 
Republic  of  Lithuania  by  the  Lithua- 
nian National  Coimcll. 

Since  the  unification  of  Lithiianian 
principalities  into  an  independent 
kingdom  in  1251  and  even  during  43 
years  of  Soviet  control.  Lithuanians 
have  continued  to  fight  to  maintain 
their  political  identity. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegal  annexation  of  Lithua- 
nia by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  hegemony  in  Lithuania 
has  been  considered  by  UJ3.  adminis- 
trations as  destructive  to  the  self-de- 
termination and  pride  of  Lithuanians. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued to  derive  Lithuanians  of  their 
own  government.  Lithuanians  have  en- 
dured Communist  oppression  due  to 
their  firm  belief  in  the  principles  of  in- 
dependence and  their  deep  rooted 
desire  for  freedom. 

Today  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  will  unite  with  their  country- 
men in  observing  the  65th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  In 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  the  Lithuanian 
community  will  be  holding  a  meeting 
and  church  service  later  in  the  week  to 
celebrate  this  anniversary.  I  believe 
that  it  is  appropriate  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  Join  with  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans to  show  support  for  the  3.2  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  living  under  Soviet 
tyrrany  and  demonstrate  our  common 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Today,  with  the  Soviets  fighting 
in    Afghanistan    and    casting    their 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPEDENCE  DAT 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President. 
today  marks  the  65th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  As  has 
been  my  custom  in  past  years.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  ongoing  struggle 
for  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

The  1918  declaration  of  lithtianian 
indepoidence  ended  centuries  of  tyr- 
anny aiul  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
Cftarist  Russia.  Equally  important,  it 
opened  two  decades  of  unparalleled 
econcnnic  and  political  progress,  as 
trade  was  expanded.  Lithuania's  stand- 
ard of  living  improved,  and  its  political 
system  was  liberalized. 

Unfortunately,  in  June  of  1940,  tlie 
Soviet  Union  used  the  spreading  war 
in  Europe  to  once  again  put  lithuanla 
and  lithiumians  under  the  heavy  yoke 
of  Soviet  oppression.  Soviet  troops 
marched  In,  forced  the  resignation  of 
the  existing  coalition  government,  and 
installed  a  new  Soviet  puppet  regime 
that  continues  in  power  today. 

To  its  credit,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  Soviet  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania.  And  the  Lithuani- 
an people  themselves  have  resisted 
with  all  their  strragth  Soviet  efforts 
to  dominate  them. 

Thousands  of  Lithuanians  have  been 
slaughtered,  deported,  exiled,  impris- 
oned in  slave  labor  camps,  or  commit- 
ted to  psychiatric  institutions,  even  as 
the  Soviet  Government  has  csmically 
Joined  in  support  of  human  rights  doc- 
uments like  the  U.N.  Universal  Decla- 
ration on  Hiunan  Rights  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act 

Worse  yet,  the  Soviets  have  contin- 
ued to  follow  a  policy  of  Russlf ication 
first  Implemented  by  Cterist  Russia. 
They  have  attempted  to  eliminate 
every  vestige  of  Lithuanian  culture 
and  national  Identity.  Including  the 
native  language,  religion,  art,  and 
music. 

Despite  such  actions,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  continue  the  struggle  to 
break  the  chains  of  Soviet  rule.  Their 
steadfast  belief  in  independence  and 
their  deep-rooted  desire  for  freedom 
have  oiabled  them  to  endure  Cimunu- 
nist  oppression.  The  free  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  has  not  been 
broken. 

Today.  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world,  including  more  than  832,000  in 
this  country.  Join  In  solidarity  with 
their  brethren  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  observance  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. It  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  Join  with  them  in  marking  this 
65th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  send  a  clear  and  strong 


■ign^i  of  moral  sujHIwrt  to  the  3.2  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  living  under  Soviet 
domination  and  that  our  Government 
continue  to  champion  the  cause  of 
Lithuanian  independence.* 


AFPROPRIA'nONS  FOR  PRODUC- 
TIVE EMPLOYMENT  AND  HU- 
MANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday  I   introduced   &   484,   a  bill 
TP^^ktng  wpropriatiems  for  productive 
employment  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  our  Nation's  needy.  This  is  a 
"Jobs  bill"  and  to  my  knowledge,  it  is 
the  first  measure  introduced  In  the 
Senate  that  will  seek  to  provide  imme- 
diate short-term  relief  for  those  out  of 
work   by   accelerating   existing   pro- 
grams and  projects  which  yield  tangi- 
ble and  lasting  benefits  for  the  Nation. 
There  has  been  much  speculation  in 
the  news  media  about  the  ongoing  ne- 
gotiations between  the  White  House 
and  the  House  Democratic  leadership. 
Unfortunately,    no    one.    outside    of 
those  directly  Involved  in  those  discus- 
sions, has  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine exactly  what  they  are  consider- 
ing. It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced    will    bring    into    sharper 
focus  some  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties which  can  immediately  provide  ad- 
ditional Job  opportunities,  as  well  as 
basic  food  and  shelter  assistance  to 
those  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  magic  in 
constructing  a  "Jobs  bilL"  There  are 
no  secret  formulas  or  solutions  to  our 
emplojmient  problems.  Furthermore, 
there  are  only  limited  alternatives  to 
any  proposal  to  stimulate  additional 
Jobs  quickly. 

Because  of  the  constrained  time- 
frame, existing  programs  and  adminis- 
trative channels  must  be  used.  "Leaf- 
raklng"  programs  have  long  since  been 
discredited  as  meaningful  Job  produc- 
ing strategies  so  only  programs  which 
yield  tangible  benefits  can  be  consid- 
ered. Enormous  Increases  over  current 
program  levels  must  also  be  avoided  to 
keep  from  swamping  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative structure;  In  other  words, 
a  broad  array  of  activities  must  be  se- 
lected for  effective  utilization  of 
funds.  Finally,  to  maximize  the  imme- 
diate impact  of  the  program,  and  to 
minimize  the  budgetaor  impact  in  the 
outyears,  programs  which  utilize  funds 
rwldly  must  be  emphasized. 

lilr.  President,  the  bottom  line  to 
these  considerations  is  that  secret  ne- 
gotiations and  political  postiuing  are 
the  least  productive  approach  to  pre- 
paring a  "Jobs  bill."  What  is  needed  is 
a  full  and  comprehensive  review  of  all 
the  Federal  programs  which  meet 
these  criteria,  subject  to  public  debate 
and  input. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
scheduled  a  new  conference  for  this 
evening  to  discuss  this  proposal.  I 
hope  that  he  will  be  forthright  and 


fully  dlsdoK  the  details  of  what  has 
been  negotiated  with  the  House  lead- 
ership. From  what  I  already  know  of 
this  proposal,  it  is  quite  similar  to  the 
bill  I  introduced  yesterday.  That  is  un- 
derstandable since,  as  I  noted  before, 
our  options  are  limited.  But  to  the 
extent  there  are  differences,  this  is  an 
advantage,  not  a  liability,  since  the  bill 
which  is  ultimately  enacted  into  law 
should  incorporate  the  best  ideas  aU  of 
us  can  contribute. 

It  is  with  that  Intent  that  I  have  pre- 
pared and  Introduced  S.  484.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Ccmunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  realize  that  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  closely  examine  all  the  pro- 
posals and  suggested  programs  for  Job 
stimulus  and  humanitarian  assistance. 
Fortunately,  since  almost  all  of  these 
items  are  tmr"'*"y  funded  discretion- 
ary programs  already  within  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction,  we  have  a  head 
start  in  this  deliberative  process.  As  I 
stated  yesterday.  I  welcome  the  sug- 
gestions and  concerns  of  my  colleagues 
because  I  know  this  is  the  best  manner 
to  produce  an  effective  Jobs  bllL 

To  this  end.  I  request  that  S.  484  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  following  my  re- 
marks along  with  a  list  and  summary 
of  each  of  the  items  included  in  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  this  will  facilitate  an 
imderstanding  of  the  tjrpes  of  pro- 
grams which  I  believe  hold  the  great- 
est promise  in  effectively  addressing 
our  Nation's  immediate  employment 
needs. 
The  material  follows: 


miniitntion.   Department  of  Traxuportsr 
tlon. 

mpaovnia  mass  TauraposTATioK 

To  aoeelerate  the  improvement  of  urtan 
maa  transporUtlon  tyitema.  and  to  provide 
for  productive  Jota,  sn  additional  amount  of 
I2S.0004WO.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
poMled.  for  "Interstate  transfer  grants- 
transit".  Urban  IISM  Transportation  Ad- 
mlDlstrstlon.  Department  of  Tr»n«porta- 
tton. 


IMFBUTUW  TBS  SATSTT  OF  MkO.  r» 

To  eimire  the  nfety  of  those  traveling  tn 
tbe  Nation's  most  heavily  traveled  raD  corri- 
dor and  to  provide  for  productive  Jobs. 
$40  000  000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  tbe  rebabiUtatkm  (Including 
mMtlr,  reooostruetkm.  replacement,  or 
elimination)  of  highway  bridges  which  croa 
over  the  Northeast  corridor  rail  transporta- 
tion properties  conveyed  pursuant  to  section 
701(b)  of  Public  Law  »4-ai0:  Provided,  That 
a  State  Identifies  audi  bridge  aa  constttuttng 
a  potential  danger  to  motorists,  pedestrians, 
or  ran  operations. 

unriLBiiro  wnJioftT*  nmusraocrois 

To  provide  for  the  Improvement  of  raU- 
road  ri^ts^f -way,  and  to  provide  for  pro- 
ductive Jo»».  the  Secretary  of  Transportap 
tlon  «h*n  make  capital  granU  to  the  Nation- 
al Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  of 
$90,000,000.  to  remain  available  untO  ex- 
pended. 

WASRimnoa  MsiBO 
FOr  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  tbe 

provlsknH  of  section  14  of  Public  Law  9ft- 

184.  $10,000,000.  to  remain  available  untU 

expended. 

mraoviiio  r acxutibs  aito  sbbvkxs  fbovibss 

TO' 


a4M 
Be  U  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Hove  of 
RepTttentatlvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ottenMed,  That,  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  unemployment  cost,  to  In- 
crease the  benefit  of  expenditures,  provide 
humanitarian  aaslstance  to  the  needy,  and 
to  put  people  back  to  iMroductive  woi^ 
where  the  beneflU  of  tbe  efforts  will  be  of 
value,  the  following  sums  are  appropriated. 
In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  made 
available,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  out  of  ap- 
plicable corporate  or  other  revenues,  re- 
ceipts, snd  fundi,  for  tbe  several  depart- 
ments, agencies,  corporations,  and  other  or- 
ganisational units  of  the  Oovemment  for 
the  fiscal  year  198S,  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

MAHRUiiiira  AHB  raoracmro  pubuc 
mvssnawT 
FSOBUL  Bunjtiiros 
In  order  to  sasist  In  reducing  tbe  backlog 
of  needed  maintenance  and  repair  of  Feder- 
al buUdina  across  the  NaUon.  $125,000,000 
for   payment   to   the   "Federal   Buildings 
Fund",  General  Services  Administration,  to 
remain    available    until   expended,    which 
8baU  be  available  under  the  subacUvlty  "Al- 
terations and  repairs"  for  projects  which  do 
not  require  prospectuses. 

HXBVILDIIIO  AMBSICA'S  KIOHWATS 

To  accelerate  the  construction  and  recon- 
struction of  the  Natlon'8  highways,  to  Im- 
prove safety  on  the  Nation's  highways,  and 
to  provide  for  productive  Jobs,  an  addlUonal 
amount  of  $100,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
untU  expended,  for  "Interrtate  transfer 
grants-highways".   Federal  Highway  Ad- 


Ftar  an  additicmal  amoimt  for  "Medical 
care".  Veterans  AdmbiistratUm.  $60,000,000. 
to  create  producUve  Jobs  to  Improve  the  f Sr 
duties  snd  care  betaig  provided  to  veterans 
throughout  tbe  country. 

comfuinTT  i>xvxix>nfBiiT 
"Pot  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty develoim»«it  granU".  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  metn^wlitan  dUes  and  urban  coun- 
ties In  acoordane  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  106(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (43 
U.8.C.  6S01),  to  create  Jobs  in  communities 
tbrou^out  the  country  through  the  fund- 
ing of  local  community  development  pro- 
grama  and  to  produce  real  asseU  for  the 
American  people  as  a  result  ^ereof, 
$500,000,000,  to  remain  available  imUl  Sep- 
tember 30.  IMS. 

mcasAanio  small  susnrass  Acnvinxs 
pyjr  additional  capital  for  the  "Business 
loan  and  investment  fund",  authorised  by 
the  SmaU  Business  Act.  as  amended. 
$2  000,000.  to  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limlUtlon:  Provided,  That  the 
administration  may  not  decline  to  partid- 
pate  in  a  project  under  section  503  ol  the 
qmfcii  Business  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1958  because  other  sources  of  financing  for 
the  project  indude  or  are  coUateralized  by 
obligations  described  in  section  103(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964:  And  provid- 
ed further,  That  loans  made  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  debentures  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 603  of  said  Act  shaU  be  subordinated  to 
obligations  described  in  section  103(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  And  provid- 
ed further.  That  the  administration  and  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
shaU  not  restrict  the  use  of   debentures 
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ifDder  this  section  with  obUga- 

in  section  103(b)  of  the  In- 

Code  of  1954  if  the  project 

otherwise  complies  with 

and  procedures  of  the  ad- 


THX  hatioral  roaasT  ststxii 
provide  Jobs,  to  improve  the 


growth  rate  ( if  existing  forested  land  inven- 


decrease  the  number  of  defor- 


ested acres  o '  Forest  Service  lands,  there  is 
appropriated  an  additional  $35,000,000  for 
"National  Purest  System",  Forest  Service 
and  in  order  to  provide  Jobs  to  construct, 
improve,  and]  maintain  Forest  Service  facili- 
ties, there  1 1  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  of  $  15.000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expend^  for  "Construction".  Forest 
Service. 

DtPHOVIINi  N4nONAL  PARKS  Am  RXCRlAnORAI. 
PACIUTIKS 


aiid  I 


To  provide 
provement 
facilities 
three  hundrdd 
in  1M3.  ther ! 
$100,000,000 
Park  System 


lobs  to  sustain  programs  of  im- 

maintenance  of  park  service 

which  will  receive  an  estimated 

and  fifty-eight  million  visits 

is  appropriated  an  additional 

or  "Operation  of  the 'National 

National  Park  Service. 


mPROVUfG 

In    order 
repair  and 
to  Indians 
which  provld^ 
ices,   there 
amount  of 
untU 
Ues". 


expend  >d, 


niBIAII  HXALTH  FACIUTII8 

to    provide    for    construction, 

in^provements,  and  other  services 

to  create  productive  Jobs 

these  increased  levels  of  serv- 

appropriated   an   additional 

,000,000,  to  remain  available 

for  "Indian  Health  Facili- 


and 


Is 
$I9,( 


CORSTROCnoil  OF  BUKXAO  OP  HfSIAII  APPAIKS 
8CHOOU 


Hirh 


In  order  to 
the  Hopl 
ters,   there 
$24,450,000. 
pended.  to 
"Constructioii 


provide  for  the  construction  of 
School  and  personnel  quar- 
approprlated   an  additional 

JO  remain  available  untU  ex- 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 


tie 


In  order  U 
repair,  and 
there  is 
of  $30,000.00  I 
grams' 

ntPKOvnili 


ntFVOvnio  ihsiah  housiro 

provide  for  the  construction, 

iiiprovement  of  Indian  housing, 

app^prlated  an  additional  amount 

for  "Operation  of  Indian  Pro- 


For  an  additional 
special  supplemental 
thorlzed  by 
tion     Act 
$100,000,000 
tember  30 


To  provide 
and  malnteiance 
facilities,  th^re 
al  amount 
able  until 
cilitles 


PISH  ARD  WILDLm  SXRTICK 

PAciunas 

In  order  td  provide  Jobs  for  the  necessary 
maintenance  of  wildlife  refuges,  fish  hatch- 
eries, and  ret  eatch  facilities,  thus  Increasing 
the  natural  resources  across  the  Nation 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Fish 
and  WUdlife  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, there  Is  appropriated  an  additional 
$20,000,000.  ^r  "Resource  Management". 

PBDIRG  PBOtiRAK  POB  WOMXR,  IRPARTS,  ARD 
CRIUmXR  (WIC) 


amoxmt  to  carry  out  the 

food  program  as  au- 

(ectlon  17  of  the  ChUd  Nutri- 

)f      1966     (42     VS.C.      1786), 

to  remain  available  until  Sep- 


1184. 


AflRICTLTUHAI. 


RKSSAXCH  SXRVICB 
CORSTKDCnOR 


Jobs  for  construction,  repair. 
of  agricultural  research 
is  appropriated  an  addltion- 
$10,000,000,  to  remain  avall- 
for  "Buildings  and  Fa- 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 


ex  pended. 


POOD  ARD  OaUQ  AOMIRUTIIATIOR 
CORSTRUCnOR 

For  design,  construction,  repair,  improve- 
ment, extension,  alteration,  necessary  off- 
site  road  work,  and  purchase  of  fixed  equip- 
ment or  facilities  of  or  used  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  where  not  otherwise 
provided.  $39,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

ASSISTIRO  IR  RURAL  DKVXLOPMKRT 

In  order  to  provide  assistance  for  basic 
human  amenities,  to  alleviate  health  tiaa- 
ards,  to  promote  stability  of  rural  areas  by 
meeting  the  need  for  new  and  Improved 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  systems  and 
to  meet  national  safe  drinking  water  and 
clean  water  standards  and  to  create  Joba  to 
assist  in  achieving  these  objectives  which  in- 
crease the  real  wealth  of  this  country,  there 
Is  appropriated  an  additional  amount  of 
$125,000,000  for  "Rural  Water  and  Waste 
Disposal  Orants",  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

In  order  to  assist  eligible  borrowers  such 
as  communities  and  others  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  basic  human  amenities,  alleviate 
health  hazards  and  promote  the  orderly 
growth  of  rural  areas  by  meeting  the  need 
for  the  financing  of  new  and  improved  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systons  and  meet 
the  National  CHean  Water  Standards  and 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  to  assist  in 
achieving  these  objectives  which  create  and 
conserve  real  wealth  throughout  the  coun- 
try. $400,000,000  for  additional  loans  to  be 
insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured, 
under  the  "Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund",  Farmers  Home  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  7  U.S.C. 
1928  and  86  SUt.  661-664. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Agriculture,  $6,500,000. 

IRCRKASIRG  TRK  EPPECTIVKRKSS  OP  SOIL 
CORSXRVATIOR  AUTIVITIRS 

In  order  to  assist  in  installing  works  of  im- 
provement; reduce  damage  tmm  floodwater 
sediment  and  erosion;  for  the  conservation, 
development,  utilization  and  disposal  of 
water,  and  for  the  conservation  and  proper 
utilization  of  land,  there  is  appropriated  an 
additional  amount  for  "Watershed  and 
Flood  Prevention  Operations".  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  assist  In  providing  Jobs  which  wiU  in- 
crease and  conserve  the  real  wealth  of  this 
country,  $75,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

PRDKRAL.  STATX,  ARD  LOCAL  PRISOR 
KODKRRIZATIOR 

In  order  to  provide  Jobs  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  related  trades,  for  plan- 
ning, acquisition  of  sit^  and  remodeling, 
and  equipping  necessary  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities at  existing  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions, including  all  necessary  expenses 
incident  thereto,  by  contract  or  force  ac- 
count, for  "Buildings  and  facilities".  Federal 
Prison  System,  Department  of  Justice, 
$70,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  of  this  amount, 
$10,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  "Support 
of  United  States  Prisoners".  Legal  Activities 
for  the  Cooperative  Agreement  Program  for 
the  purpose  of  renovating,  constructing  and 
equipping  State  and  local  Jail  facilities  that 
confine  Federal  prisoners. 

ERHARCDfRRT  OP  WATKR  RXSOURCt  ARD 
RTDROXLXCTRIC  POWZR  BXHEP1T8 

To  improve  flood  control,  shore  protec- 
tion, and  other  measures  as  authorized  by 


law,  to  provide  water  resource  and  hydro- 
electric power  benefits,  to  assist  in  the  gen- 
eration of  productive  jobs,  an  additlraial 
amount  of  $350,000,000,  to  remain  available 
unto  expenided,  is  hereby  vpropriated  for 
"Construction,  general".  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—Civil. Department  of  the  Army. 

To  maintain  harbor  channels  and  other 
navigable  waterways  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  commerce,  to  preserve  and  operate 
existing  river  and  harbor  and  flood  control 
measures  which  will  protect  the  real  wealth 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  assist  in  the  creation 
of  productive  jobs,  an  additional  amount  of 
$115,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended, is  hereby  appropriated  for  "Oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  general".  Corps  of 
Engineera— CivQ.  Department  of  the  Army. 

To  construct  and  maintain  flood  control 
measures  and  to  assist  in  the  generation  of 
productive  Jobs,  for  the  river  system  which 
drains  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Nation, 
to  perform  necessary  rescue  work,  and 
repair  and  restoration  of  flood  control 
projects  as  authorized  by  law,  an  additional 
amount  of  $40,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
"Flood  control,  ItUaslssippl  River  and  tribu- 
taries". Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

XKCLAMATIOR  ARD  IRRIQATIOR  PROJICTS 

To  accelerate  the  completion  of  projects 
which  will  provide  additional  industrial  and 
municipal  water,  irrigation  water,  and  hy- 
droelectric capability  and  to  generate  pro- 
ductive Jobs,  an  additional  amount  of 
$65,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. iB  hereby  appropriated  for  "Con- 
struction program".  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

To  accelerate  hydrogenerator  upratlng, 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations 
on  reclamation  projects,  levee  construction, 
improvements  of  recreation  areas,  and  to 
assist  in  creating  new  productive  Jobs,  an  ad- 
ditional $25,000,000,  to  remain  available 
untU  expended,  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
"Operation  and  maintenance".  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

To  accelerate  the  rehabilitation,  upgrad- 
ing, and  betterment  of  small  reclamation 
projects;  and  for  the  construction  of  smaU 
iiTigation  projects.  an  additional 
$20,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended, is  hereby  appropriated  for  "Loan 
program".  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

KMFLOTMXHT  ARD  TRAIRXRO  ASSISTARCB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Employ- 
ment and  Training  Assistance", 
$257,400,000,  of  which  $135,000,000  shaU  be 
for  carrying  out  title  in  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (PubUc  Law  97-300). 

COMMUMITy  SKRVICZ  SMPLOTXXRT  POR  OLDOt 
AMXRICARS 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
activities  for  national  grants  or  contracts 
with  public  agencies  and  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  under  paragraph 
(IKA)  of  secUon  506(a)  of  tlUe  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
$11,349,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
activities  for  grants  to  States  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  506(a)  of  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
$3,201,000. 

QRARTS  TO  STATXS  POR  URDCFLOTMZHT 
IRSTTRARCX  ARD  EMPLOTlfXRT  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Orants  to 
States  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Employment  Services",   $50,000,000  which 
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may  be  expended  from  the  Employment  Se-  actment   of   this   joint   resoluUon   to   the  That  funds  for  ><»^;iP««i* /^ 

Sy  Admtotetoation  account,  in  the  Unem-  United  Way  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  activities  wropriaUwl  "°«*ef J^^-^rt J.'j'i^ 

nKentrrostFund.  providing  emergency  food  and  shelter  to  be  expended  according  to  the  reguUtions 

pioymeni  ituk  r^-^  ^^^  Individuate  through  private  voluntary  pertaining  to  the  maximum  allowable  ex- 

sociALSERvicRsaLocKaRART  SSattons.  pendlturea  per  dwelling  unit  which  were  in 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out  ^  ^g^^  ^  practicable  after  enactment  of  effect  on  October  1, 1983.  and  to  the  regula- 

the    Social    Services    Block    Grant    Act.  ^^  j^j^^  resolution,  the  United  Way  of  tlons  i>ertaining  to  priority   in  providing 

$500,000,000.  America  shall  constitute  a  special  board  for  weatheriaation   assistance   which   were   In 

coucuRiTT  sKRvicKS  BLOCK  oRART  the  purposc  Of  determining  how  the  pro-  effect  on  October  1. 1083. 

Vm  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out  gram  funds  are  to  be  distributed.  The  we-  mbkdiild  motor  vkhiclk  PROcnRDfnT 

the  Community  Services  Blo<*  Grant  Act.  dal  board  shall  ooo^  °L!*^^  S?^JS]J:  In  order  to  assure  the  timely  replacement 

$41,376,000:  PtoxMed,  That  the  Secretary  of  The  ^^^J"*^^  ^fS;^^^^°^^^}^  of  planned  Ftederal  motor  vehicle  replace- 

Health  and  Human  Services  may  waive  the  il^.  the  CouiK^a  of  Churd^«^^  ^           American   plants  in  accordance 

requlremenU  of  secUon  138  of  Public  Law  al  Conference  of,C»thwUc  ChariUeSjand  the  ^^  estabUshed  practices  which  wlU  sUmu- 

97-376.   relating  to  continuing  appropria-  22!Jf^^J^^n™KSto^o^  ute  jobs  in  assembly  plants  and  fadlltle.  of 

tlons  for  fiscal  year  1983.  for  any  State  ap-  S^^lSS^iStST^^  A^eriJa^haU  «»•»«*  zuppUem.  $50,000,000  for  the  Oener- 

plying  for  such  a  waiver  if-  *'**^»Z?*»S^^^«r^i«ntSf«SJSS^  al  Services  Administration  to  increase  the 

(1)  the  State  ha*  prior  to  October  1.1M3  J^«  *;™°*5SJf22^ZSSSS7eSSSS^^  capital  of  the  General  Supply  Fund.  esUb- 
subraitted  an  application  for  fiscal  year  1983  "ons  whteh  shaU  atoo  designate  represenu  JJ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  VfOmX  Proper- 

under  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  "^  *°  "'  ?Si«L^Simt«rv  omnlzations  ty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

Act,  containing  provisions  for  the  use  of  as-  .^1   L^^rofli    S^    a^SSnS  "  «nended  (40  UAC.  756),  for  Uie  pur- 

slstance  under  that  Act  by  political  subdivi-  5^^**^^    ""SS^^unJ*^*    „  chase  of  motor  vehicles:  Pn«rtde*  That  Uie 

slons:and  SSS'^i^JSJ^SS.  funds  made  available  by  this  appropriation 

(2)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  ""  ^^^^SmT^t^  nrasram  should  be  may  be  used  only  to  procure  domestically 
certifies  that,  in  an  least  45  percent  of  tiie  ^2?^^?^  privS  vSSy^Snta^  SSufactured  vehicles. 

counties  of  the  StAUseni^«drte^^  SS  ,SS?y  toffier  ^S^y  foSTSk  avaiu«ility  op  purd. 

we-^^v^ble^^  yS  SS^otSS  »helter  to  n^  individuate  and  «uch  other  no  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 

ri^r^^rwhiSrfhJ^tSJ^tSo^M  JrS^"  "  •«  ^'^"^  '"'  "^*  ""^  this  title  Shall  remain  ^v-J^l^/- ""S; 

fi»»L  Juhin  th..  stjiti»  for  such  fiscal  year  board.                                            ,    .    ^  .    „  tion  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 

^       '''■    „ _, .„^„  nicRKAsn)  DisTRiBunoR  OP  suRPLtTS  a  484— JOBS  Packa(« 

Drfarti«rtopEducatior  agricultural  coMMODrnRS  Agriculture      Subcommlt- 

scHOOLASSisTARCiRPEDERALLTAPPKTED  py,,  the  period  ending  September  30.  1983,  ^^ux; 

*"*^                     .          .  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  distribute  Rural  water  and  waste 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out  |5oo,ooO,000   in   surplus   agricultural   com-  disposal  granU:  Appro- 

the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as  amended  njo^lties,    in   addition    to    that   level    pro-  priatlons $135,000,000 

(20  U.S.C.  ch.  19),  $60,000,000.  to  remain  ^^^jj^^  „  of  December  31,  1982,  for  con-  jYnHA  salaries  and  ex- 

avallable  untU  expended,  which  shall  be  for  gunjption  by  needy  individuate,  as  author-  penses 6,600,000 

providing  school  facilities  as  authorized  by  j^^  ^y  ^j^^  commodity  Credit  Corporation  watershed     and     flood 

such     Act,     of    which     not    more    than  charter  Act  and  section  32  of  the  Act  of  prevention  operations..           75,000,000 

$20,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  sections  ^ugu^  ^K.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  621c).  Agricultural      Research 

14(a)  and  14(b).  modkrrizaiior  op  housiro  urits  por  Service 10,000,000 

BDUCATioR  POR  THZ  HAHDicAPFKD  MujTART  PAKiLixs  Special        supplemental 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  607  j^  ^^^^  ^  accelerate  the  maintenance  of  food  program  (WIC) 100,000,000 

of  part  A  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi-  t^joMy  housing,  to  Increase  the  quality  of  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis-           ^^nmvnnn 

capped  Act,  relating  to  the  removal  of  archl-  me  of  military  personnel  and  their  families,  tratlon 39,ooo,oto 

tectural    barriers    in   schoote,    $40,000,000,  und  to  stimulate  Jobs  in  the  construction  in-  USDA  surplus  food  do-         ^-- ,»-««»» 

which  shall  remain  available  until  expend-  ^ugt^y  and  Ite  related  trades,  there  te  appro-  nations (600.000.ooo) 

«*•  prlated  for  expenses  of  family  housing  for  Conunerce-Justice-SUte- 

studkrt  PiRARCiAL  ASSisTARCi  the  Army  for  Maintenance.  $125,000,000.  Judiciary    Subcommlt- 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  Pi-  In  order  to  accelerate  the  mainten^se  of  tee:          ..^  „,„ 

nancial  Aastetance".  $110,000,000  to  remain  famUy  housing,  to  Increase  the  quality  of  SBAsmaU  business  guar- 

avaUable  until  September  1984  for  carrying  life  of  military  personnel  and  their  families,  antee  program.  Appro-             »  0^^  ooo 

out  part  C  of  tiOe  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa-  and  to  stimuUte  Jobs  in  the  construction  in-  ^^*'^^°^"""a^:-;:;;:""           an'ooo'ooo 

tion  Act  of  1965,  relating  to  Uie  CoUege  dustry  and  iU  related  trades,  thereto  appro-  Pede^lPrtson  System               60,000.000 

Work  Study  Program.                                      prlated  for  expenses  of  family  housing  for       Supports  of  U.S.  prison-  ,„_„--«» 

worxHiuayrrtwiam  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 10.000.000 

^^^^          .    ...    TT    ,  nance,  $25,000,000.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  ^  ^^^^^  ^  accelerate  the  maintenance  of  opment  Subcommittee: 

the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  family  housing,  to  increase  the  quality  of       Corps  of  Engineers:                               

$50,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  ufe  of  military  personnel  and  their  families.          Construction 250,000,000 

until  expended.  aj,d  to  stimulate  Jobs  in  the  construction  in-  Operations  and  main- 

CKHTXRS  POR  DiSKASx  coRTROL  LABORATORY  dustry  and  its  related  trades,  there  to  appro-             tenance 115.000,000 

coRSTRUCTioR  prlated  for  expenses  of  family  housing  for  Mississippi   River   and 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Preventive  the       Air       Force       for       Maintenance,             tributaries 40,000,000 

Health  Services".  $15,560,000,  which  shall  $100,000,000.  Bureau  of  Reclamation:             „««nftnn 

remain  available  until  expended  and  shall  schools  ard  hospitals  wxathkrizatior              Construction 65,ooo,ooo 

be  for  construction  and  renovation  of  facill-  assistarcx  Operations  and  main-           05  000  000 

tle«-  In  order  to  create  productive  Jobs  in  man-             **"*'i!lz:;i* 20000000 

pooD  DisTRiBUTioR  ARD  KMXROKRCT  SHKLTBRS  ufscturing  and  installation  of  weatherproof-          ^^^^^Jt* A""n" 

There  te  hereby  appropriated  $80,000,000  Ing  products,  there  to  appropriated  an  addl-  ^^if^^^.te^' 

to   the   PWeral   Emergency   Management  tional  amount  ^or'Enef'y  ~'J»Sr)S^°'\.:  vl  h^nSl  reosi^and 

Agency  to  carry  out  an  emergency  food  and  Departinent    of    Energy.    M«W>OMOO^    to  VAhoaptt^repalr  and 

shelter  program.  Notwithstanding  any  other  remain  avaUable  untU  expended:  Prorided.        ,J^**""°^- V;:;Ji  w.uw.w" 

SSK^rf^  JoinnSSbHr  any  That  of  thte  amount.  $150.000.0M  shsU  ™*^.tSSf^ '^  50  000  000 

Stiier  Act.  such  amount  rtutll  be  made  avail-  avaitetble  for  schoote  and  hwltate  weaUier-          •^'^"«' — i-  W,000,000 

able  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  ization  assistance  as  auUiorized  by  the  Na-  ConMBunlty         a^e'^P"  500  OOO  000 

following  paragraphs:  tional    Energy    Conservation    PoUcy    Act          "«°\*»*2!^  "^JLv «>o.o«',oo« 

^STDl^SSfo?  the  Federal  Emergency  (Public  Law  95-619)  (42  U.S.C.  6371-6372)  I'^i^rtor Subcommittee. 

Management  Agency  ShaU  award  a  grant  for  and  $150,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  low-  FoT«f  Service^  35000OOO 

$So!oOMOO  within  forty-five  days  after  en-  Income    weatheriaation:    Provided  further.          ReforesUtion 36,000,000 
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Subcommittee: 
Pe^ral    buUdings 


Ttotal  program 
Budgit 
Limit  itlon 


level... 
authority 


M> 


125.000.000 
50.000.000 

4.444.835.000 
3.894.835,000 
(550.000.000) 
Rural  Water  and  Waste  Dispos- 

(DSDA). 
tecommended:  $125,000,000  (and 
in  loan  authorisation). 
41.800. 

These  grants  are  for  the  de- 
lists of  water  and  waste  dlspoaal 
rural  areas,  and  they  are  made  to 
operating  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
I^les.  puUic  authorities,  districts, 
tribes,  etc..  generally  desig- 
E^blic  or  quaai-pubUc  agendas  to 
applicants  to  pay  for  part  of 
cost  of  such  projects  if 
necessary  to  reduce  user  charges 
leveL  A  project  must  be  de- 
constructed so  that  adequate  ca- 
be  or  can  be  made  available  to 
reasonably  foreseeable  growth 


tt  earea. 


aid 


made  to  public  bodies,  organlza- 
OD  a  not  for  profit  basis  and 
In  rural  areas  which  have  a 
of  not  more  than  10.000  Inhabit- 
loans  are  repayable  In  not  more 
or  the  useful  life  of  the  faclU- 
isleas. 
Fanners  Home  Administration. 
Expenses  (USDA). 


Amount  Recommended:  $4,800,000. 
Jobs  Created:  215. 

Description:  Augments  existing  adminis- 
trative capacity  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  better  serve  existing  borrow- 
ers and  to  serve  new  accounts  which  wUl  be 
created  with  the  increase  in  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  loan  and  grant  programs. 

Program:  Waterrtieds  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Operations  (USDA). 
Amount  Recommended:  $75,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  7.500. 

Description:  The  Watershed  and  Flood 
Prevention  Operations  provides  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  local  organiot- 
tlons  to  install  watershed  protection,  flood 
prevention,  agricultural  water  management. 
recreaUon  and  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
ment, and  other  authorised  features  as  spec- 
ified in  approved  watershed  projects  and 
emergency  measiues  necessary  to  safeguard 
lives  and  property  as  a  result  of  natural  oc- 
currence. Funds  would  also  be  available  for 
rehabiUUtion  of  existing  projects. 

Program:  Agricultural  Research  Service— 
Construction  (USDA). 
Amount  Recommended:  $10,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  300. 

Description:  The  recommendation  in- 
cludes $10,000,000  for  constructkm,  alter- 
ation, maintenance  and  repair  of  Agileultur- 
al  Research  Service  f  acOiUes.  That  agency 
had  identified  a  backlog  of  $70,000,000  in 
needed  ret»ir  and  maintenance  projects.  In 
addition,  several  facility  alteratlrai  and 
minor  construction  items  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  more  efficient  utiUaitlon  of  current 
space  and  for  planned  research  initiatives. 

Program:  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram (WIC). 
Amount  ReoMnmended:  $100,000,000. 

Jobs  Created: . 

Description:  This  program  makes  funds 
available  to  local  health  clinics  through 
State  departmenU  of  health  and  to  Indian 
tribes  to  provide  supplemental  foods  to  low- 
income  pregnant  and  lactating  women,  in- 
fants and  chQdren  up  to  5  years  of  age.  The 
participants  must  be  determined  by  medical 
or  nutritional  professionals  to  be  at  nutri- 
tional risk  due  to  low  income  and  inad- 
equate nutrition. 

There  has  been  growing  concern  that  the 
NaUm's  depressed  economic  state  and  high 
unemployment  may  be  causing  even  greater 
unmet  demand  for  this  program.  Significant 
evidence  of  benefits  and  effectiveness  indi- 
cate that  these  funds  will  lead  to  net  savings 
in  Oovemment  spending  In  medical  care 
and  other  social  programs. 
Program:  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Amount  Recommended:  $39,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1.000. 

Description:  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminls- 
tratim  needs  several  new  facilities  to  re- 
place obsolete  snd  Inefficient  existing  struc- 
tures. The  sensitive  and  precise  sdentlflc  re- 
quirements of  this  agency's  testing  program 
of  new  drugs  and  chemical  agents  cannot  be 
TT.yM^«"*«<  without  these  improvements. 
Construction  on  each  facility  can  be  initiat- 
ed this  year. 
Replacement  of  veterinary 

labs 

Diet  preparation  facility .... 
Inhalation  toxicology  lab... 
Toxicology  labs 


$33,000,000 

2.000.000 

500,000 

14.600.000 

Program:  Distribution  of  Surplus  Agrtcul- 
tural  Commodities  to  the  needy  (USDA). 

Amount  Recommended:  ($500,000,000). 

Jobs  Created: . 

Description:  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture oirrently  has  an  inventory  of  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  in  surplus  agricultural 


commodities.  It  furthermore,  purchases  per- 
ishable commodities  under  the  Sec.  32  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
broad  auUiority  to  dispose  of  these  oom- 
nMMttti— ,  lnflwd<"g  donation  to  summer 
«»ainp«,  Kbools.  Child  csre.  and  other  institu- 
tions and  directly  low  Income  households. 
Increasing  the  current  level  of  donations 
will  reduce  Federal  storage  and  handling 
costs  and  provide  better  nutrition  to  those 
in  need  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
purchase  these  items. 

Program:  Sec  503,  Certified  Development 
C<mipany  Program  (SBA). 

Amount        Recommended:        $3,000,000 
($100,000,000  increase  in  guaranteed  loan 
authorisation). 
Jobs  Created:  8,700. 

Deacrlptlon:   Under  this  program.  8BA 
guarantees  debentures  of  the  Certified  De- 
velopment Companies,  which  In  turn  use 
the  proceeds  to  assist  small  businesses  by  fi- 
nancing   part    of    long-term    fixed    asset 
projects,  which  include  plant  expansion, 
land  acquisition,  and  purchase  of  equip- 
ment. Since  the  program  was  established  by 
Congress  in  mld-1980.  it  is  estimated  that 
23.000  Jobs  have  been  created  or  saved. 
Program:  Federal  Prison  System  (DOJ). 
Amount  Recommended:  $80,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  3,000. 

Description:  Of  the  amount  recommend- 
ed. $13,000,000  if  for  urgently  needed  mod- 
ernization and  repair  of  existing  buildings 
and  facilities  within  the  Federal  prison 
system.  The  balance  of  the  apprtq^latlon  is 
for  planning  and  site  acquisition  of  two  500- 
bed  Federal  correctional  Institutions  in  the 
northeast  region  ($7,000,000)  and  for  con- 
struction of  a  500-bed  metropolitan  correc- 
tlraial  center  in  Los  Angeles,  California 
($40,000,000).  This  will  accelerate  the  con- 
struction of  new  faculties  requested  by  the 
Administration  for  flaeal  year  1984. 

Program:  Support  of  United  States  Pris- 
oners (DOJ). 
Amount  Recommended:  $10,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  300. 

Description:  Currently,  insufficient  space 
Is  available  for  confinement  of  Federal  pre- 
trial detainees  in  several  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. In  addition,  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Organized  Crime  has  identified  a  re- 
quirement totaling  $3,000,000,000  for  mod- 
ernization and  expanding  approximately 
700  State  and  local  Jail  facilities.  The  addi- 
tional funds  recoounended  will  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  enter  into  agree- 
menU  with  those  State  and  local  govem- 
meaX*  which  have  developed  or  can  develop 
plans  for  construction,  expansion  or  mod- 
ernization of  Jail  space.  Such  agreements 
would  guarantee  the  Federal  government 
with  an  aggregate  increase  In  beds  for  Fed- 
eral detainees. 

Program:  Corps  of  Engineers— Construc- 
tion. 
Amount  Recommended:  $250,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  9.500. 

Description:  The  amount  recommended 
will  (1)  accelerate  on-going  construction 
projects  including  recreational  facilities  and 
■wi^n  navigation  and  flood  control  projects. 
(2)  Initiate  construction  on  10  new  water  re- 
source projects  proposed  by  the  President 
last  year,  and  (3)  initiate  work  on  a  major 
Infrastructinv  modernization  program  for 
the  Inland  waterway  syston  and  deep  draft 
ports. 

Program:  Corps  of  fiigineers— Operations 
and  maintenance. 
Amount  Recommoided:  $115,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  4.300. 
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Description:  Provides  for  structural  re- 
pairs, navlvfttlon  facility  maintenance, 
power  plant  repair  and  navigation  channel 
dred^ng. 

Program:  Corps  of  Engineers— Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries. 
Amount  Recommended:  $40,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1.900. 

Description:  Of  the  $40,000,000  recom- 
mended. $10,000,000  is  for  levee  rmair  and 
enlargement  work  related  to  recent  floods  in 
the  Missouri.  Arkansas.  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  areas.  The  balance  of  the  funds 
would  be  used  for  channel  improvonent  In- 
cluding initiation  of  revetment  plant  work 
and  sn  increase  in  stockpile  materials  for  re- 
vetment work. 

Program:   Bureau  of  Redamatiim— Con- 
struction. 
Amount  Recommended:  $85,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1,500. 

Description:  These  funds  will  allow  the  ac- 
celeration of  ongoing  construction  activities, 
including  water  distribution  and  recreation 
facilities  ss  well  as  restore  contract  awards 
for  major  water  distribution  systems  in  the 
southwest  as  was  requested  by  the  President 
last  year. 

Program:  Bureau  of  Reclamation— Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance. 
Amount  Recommended:  $25,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  800. 

Description:  The  recommended  amount 
WiU  provide  for  power  plant  repair,  erosion 
control  work,  improvements  at  existing 
recreation  faciliUes.  and  Increases  in  general 
facility  maintenance. 

Program:  Bureau  of  Reclamation— Loim 
program. 
Amount  Recommended:  $20,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  500. 

Description:  This  amount  will  allow  the 
initiation  of  work  to  rehabilitate  and  Im- 
prove existing  irrigation  distribution  sys- 
tems as  well  ss  construction  on  8  to  10  new 
projects  proposed  by  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Program:  VA  hospital  repair  and  mainte- 
nance. 
Amount  Recommended:  $50,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1.250. 

Description:  These  funds  will  provide  ur- 
gently needed  Improvements  and  mainte- 
nance in  VA  facilities,  including  172  hospi- 
tals. 16  domidlisries.  and  102  nursing 
homes.  Nonrecurring  maintenance  and 
repair  projects  are  essential  to  protect  the 
government's  investment  in  more  than  5.000 
separate  VA  buildings  having  nearly 
115.700.000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
for  which  the  current  replacement  value  is 
in  excess  of  $30,000,000,000.  Examples  of 
such  project  categories  Include  electrical, 
fire  and  safety.  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
crediUtion  of  Hospitals'  deficiencies,  exteri- 
or and  Interior  maintenance,  conservation 
of  energy,  and  air  conditioning  and  refriger- 
ation systems.  These  projects  cover  neces- 
sary maln<*"*n**  of  resl  property  and 
grounds  maintenance  outside  the  building 
perimeter.  Induding  roads  and  sidewalks. 

Program:  Food  Distribution  and  Emergen- 
cy Shelters  (FEMA). 
Amount  Recommended:  $60,000,000. 
Jobs  Created: 


Description:  The  prolonged  and  severe 
economic  stresses,  unparalleled  since  the 
Great  Depression,  have  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  private  voluntary  organizations 
addressing  basic  shelter  and  food  needs  of 
the  poor.  To  sui«»lement  these  private  re- 
sources. $60,000,000  is  recommended  for  the 
FMeral  Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
serve  as  a  pass  through  to  the  United  Way 


of  America.  That  agency,  in  turn.  wiU  con- 
stitute a  special  board  to  determine  the 
most  apprt4>rlate  distribution  of  these 
funds.  This  is  basically  the  same  iHt>gram 
endorsed  by  the  House  and  Senate  last  year. 

Program:  Community  Development  Block 
Grant. 

Amount  Recommended:  $60,000,000. 

Jobs  Created:  14.000. 

Description:  This  recommended  amro- 
priatlon  directed  towards  metropolitan 
areas  and  urtian  counties  can  be  qul'>t'.ly 
used  for  the  improvements  In  the  following 
acttvittes: 

(1)  Public  Works  and  Public  Facilities. 

(2)  Highway  and  Street  Construction/ 
Repair. 

(8)  Demolition  and  Site  Improvement. 

(4)  Parks  and  Open  Space.  Historic  Preser- 
vation. 

(6)  Redevelopment  Improvement 

Program:  Forest  Service— reforestation 
(USDA). 

Amount  Recommended:  $35,000,000. 

Jobs  Created:  2.360. 

Description:  The  recommended  funding  of 
$35,000,000  for  site  preparaUon.  reforesU- 
tlon  and  timber  stand  improvement  acttvi- 
Ues  on  Forest  Service  lands  will  be  expend- 
ed on  the  very  labor  Intenshre  activities  as- 
sociated with  preparing  sites  and  planting 
additional  trees  on  deforested  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands,  as  well  as  thinning  brush  and 
other  stand  improvement  activities  Intended 
to  improve  the  growth  of  timber  on  FS 
Unds.  This  recommendation  includes 
$15,000,000  for  site  preparation  work  for  re- 
forestation and  an  additional  $20,000,000  for 
timber  stand  improvement.  These  Invest- 
mento  will  return  positive  economic  returns 
over  the  next  50  years,  as  growth  rates  im- 
prove on  existing  timber  inventories  and  on 
deforested  areas. 

Program:     Forest     Service— construction 

(USDA). 
Amount  Recommended:  $25,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  850. 

Description:  The  recommendation  in- 
cludes an  additional  $25,000,000  for  facility 
construction,  reconstruction  and  adminis- 
trative facilities  and  associated  water,  sani- 
tation, and  other  supporting  utility  systems. 
The  Forest  Service  has  identified 
$135,000,000  in  facility  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  repair  needed  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  recreation  user  of 
FB  lands  and  the  PS  employees  staffing 
those  areas.  The  recommendation  would 
provide  for  the  highest  priority  items  and 
can  be  readily  expended  through  small  busi- 
ness contracU  In  fiscal  year  1983. 

Program:    National    Park    Service-Con- 
Btrudlou* 
Amount  Recommended:  $100,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  4.000. 

Description:   The  amoimt  recommended 
will  augment  the  National  Park  Service 
repair   and   maintenance   program.   These 
funds  are  needed  to  address  the  need  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  deteriorating  Federal 
pwic  facilities.  This  concern  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior. 
Program:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Amount  Recommended:  $20,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  800. 

Description:  The  amount  of  $20,000,000 
recommended  will  permit  the  Service  to 
contract  for  maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
of  structures,  roads,  trails,  and  other  facili- 
ties at  wildlife  refuges,  hatcheries,  and  re- 
search sUtions  of  the  VS.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service.  There  are  many  projecte  which 
have  been  deferred  for  which  contracts  with 
private  firms  can  be  let  very  quickly. 


Program:  Indian  Health  Service  facilities. 
Amount  Recommended:  $39,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1.200. 

Description:  The  amoimt  recommended. 
$39,000,000.  is  for  the  construction  of  sanita- 
tim  facilities  for  existing  homes  snd  uniU 
bunt  by  the  tribes  snd  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Program:  Schools  and  Hospitals  Weather- 
Ization  (DOE). 
Amount  Recommended:  $150,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  12.000. 

Description:  Since  this  program's  incep- 
tion in  1978.  some  15.400  schools  and  1700 
hospitals     have     received    cwnprehensive 
energy  conservation  audits.  With  these  addi- 
tional funds,  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
estimated  some  7.185  schools  and  315  hospi- 
tals can  be  weatheriwd.  resulting  in  annual 
savings  of  8.000.000  barrels  of  oil  equivalent. 
This  weatherisatlon  program  Is  on  a  matai- 
ing  basis  with  the  states  and  U  very  labor  In- 
tensive while  yiddlng  very  tangible  results. 
Program:    Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs- 
School  Constnicticm. 
Amount  Recoounended:  $34,450,000. 
Jobs  Created:  960. 

Description:  These  funds  will  sllow  for  the 
accelerated  construction  of  the  HopI  High 
School  and  personnel  quarters.  Funds  for 
this  project  were  originally  requested  last 
year  by  the  Administration  but  were  denied 
by  C:ongress  due  to  delays  in  planning  and 
design.  This  preliminary  work  is  nearing 
completion  and  construction  funds  can  be 
utilized  now  rather  than  In  FY  1984.  ss  re- 
flected In  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest. 

Construction  on  the  Hopl  High  School 
will  begin  this  spring.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing employment,  the  funds  will  fulfill  the 
government's  obligation  to  provide  a  second- 
ary educational  facility  on  the  Hopl  reserva- 
tion. 

Program:  Operation  of  Indian  Programs- 
Indian  Housing. 
Amount  Recommended:  $30,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1.200. 

Description:  There  are  an  estimated 
92.000  Indian  families  in  need  of  housing  as- 
sistance. In  many  instances,  the  other  feder- 
al housing  programs  are  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  isolated  reservation  locations 
which  require  a  reUtlvely  small  number  of 
units.  These  additional  funds  will  provide 
for  1,600  repairs  snd  the  construction  of  300 
new  units. 
Program:    Low    Income    Weatherization 

Program. 

Amount  Recommended:  $160,000,000. 

Jobs  Created:  4.000. 

Description:  The  recommended  appropria- 
tion will  permit  weatherization  of  approxi- 
mately 150,000  homes.  This  will  not  only 
create  Jobs  but  will  yield  energy  savings  for 
financially  stressed  low  Income  households. 

Program:  Dislocated  Woriiers. 

Amount  Recommended:  $125,000,000. 

Jobs  Created:  25.000. 

Description:  Provides  retraining  and  relat- 
ed employment  services  to  individuals  with 
limited  opportunities  for  reemployment  In 
the  occupations  in  which  they  previously 
worked,  such  as  unemployed  auto  and  steel 
workers.  Activities  include:  Job  search  assist- 
ance. Job  development,  training  for  Jobs 
skills  for  which  demand  exceeds  supply,  pre- 
layoff  assistance  and  relocation  assistance. 

Start-up  cosU  of  $25,000,000  were  appro- 
priated in  the  fiscal  1983  Continuing  Reso- 
lution. 

Program:  Job  Corps. 

Amount  Recomm«»ded:  $32,400,000. 

Jobs  Created:  2.600. 
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Provides  both  basic  education 
services  to  disadvantaged 
16-31.  leading  to  placement  in 
employment  Average  enroll- 
about  40.000  individuals, 
whom  are  successfully  placed, 
f^ndtaig  is  $585,600,000:  a  supple- 
1.400.000  would  reach  the  au- 
elling  of  $618,000,000. 
,  ^ob  Search  Assistance. 

Recommended:      ($50,000,000) 
I  uthortsatlon. 
3.000. 

Provides   an    amy   of   Job 
testing,  and  placement  services 
individuals,   finsnced  pri- 
unemployment  trust  fund  re- 
Ctirrently,     24.800    Employment 
find  Jobs  for  an  estimated 
through  a  network  of 
1.000  local  Job  Service  offices, 
are  currenUy  $835,600,000 
,000  are  Federal  f  imds. 
Siunmer    Youth    Employment 
Program. 
{Recommended:  $100,000,000. 
100,000. 
This  program  provides  youth 
Jobs  and  employment  training 
summer.  The  amount  recom- 
increase  the  current  level  for 
by  nearly  15  percent. 
Social  Services  Block  Orant 
Recommended:  $500,000,000. 
50.000. 

Provides  a  broad  array  of 

as  determined  by  the  States. 
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for  the  blind,  and  family 
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Program:  College  Work  Study. 
Amount  Recommended:  $110,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  150.000. 
Description:  This  program  is  administered 
by  the  postsecondary  institutions.  It  pro- 
vides eligible  studenU  in  need  of  financial 
assistance    with    part-time    Jobs    at   their 
schools,  with  federal,  stote  or  local  agencies 
or  non-profit  organisations.  Federal  fimds 
may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  eighty  percent  of 
the  student's  wages.  It  is  both  an  employ- 
ment program  and  a  means  for  Increasing 
student   financial    assistance   to   those   In 
need.  It  furthermore  has  the  dual  benefit  of 
allowing  students  to  continue  pursuing  an 
education    which    will    prepare    them    for 
better  employment  opportunities,  and  also 
keep  them  from  being  forced  Immediately 
into  an  already  saturated  Job  market 
Program:  Impact  Aid  Construction. 
Amount  Recommended:  $60,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1.500. 

Description:  Public  Law  81-815.  as  amend- 
ed, authorizes  direct  grants  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  urgently  needed 
school  facilities.  Assistance  is  authorized  for 
local  educational  agencies  in  federally  af- 
fected areas  which  have  had  substantial  in- 
creases in  school  membership  as  a  result  of 
new  or  increased  federal  activities.  Funds 
can  also  go  to  local  educational  agmdes 
which  are  f  inandaUy  distressed,  having  sub- 
stantial federal  lands  and  substantial  nimi- 
bers  of  "unhoused"  pupils.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  military  InsUllatlons.  low- 
income  housing  areas  or  Indian  lands.  There 
is  a  mounting  backlog  of  eligible  applica- 
tions for  Impact  Aid  construction  ssslst- 
ance,  exceeding  $500  million  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1983.  Many  of  these  facillUes  are 
in  such  serious  need  of  repair  that  they  pre- 
sent health  or  fire  hazards. 

As  the  Impact  Aid  program  is  "current 
funded",  the  regulations  are  in  place,  and 
the  Department's  priority  list  is  already 
weU-estabUshed  and  updated  constantly,  the 
ability  to  move  funds  quickly  to  the  most 
needy  areas  could  be  accomplished  In  a  very 
short  period  of  time. 

Program:  Grants  for  the  Removal  of  Ar- 
chitectural Barriers  in  the  Schools. 
Amount  Recommended:  $40,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1,000. 

Description:  SecUon  607  of  Part  A  of  PX. 
94-143,  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  authorises  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  for  the  removal  of  architec- 
tural barriers  In  the  schools.  Grants  would 
be  awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  altering  ex- 
isting buildings  and  equipment  relating  to 
architectural  barriers. 

This  Is  a  new  program  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  never  been  funded  before.  However, 
there  is  increasing  pressiue  on  the  schools 
to  comply  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabill- 
UUon  Act  (PX.  93-113)  which  requires  that 
schools  and  other  public  buildings  be  made 
accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
Program:  Ubraiy  Construction. 
Amount  Recommended:  $50,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1.500. 

Description:  Program  description:  ntle  n 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  authorizes  state  grants  for  public  li- 
brary construction  Including  conversions  of 
existing  buildings,  expansions,  renovations 
and  remodeling  for  handicapped  access, 
energy  improvements  and  new  construction. 
States  and  communities  must  match  the 
federal  contribution  on  a  per  capita  Income 
ratio  basis.  The  required  share  ranges  be- 
tween 33  percent  and  66  percent.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  $50  million  in  federal  appropria- 


tions wm  generate  approximately  $133  mil- 
lion In  nonfederal  sourcea,  for  a  total  of 
$173  mlllkm  and  4.335  Job*. 

The  Ubrary  Services  and  Construction 
Act  planning  process  requires  that  state  li- 
brary agencies  develop  state  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  extending  Ubrary  service.  Includ- 
ing coogbTietlon.  Thus,  states  are  continu- 
ously aware  of  construction  needs  and 
projects  developed. 

States  recently  reported  that  3.800  pubUc 
Ubrary  construction  projects  are  needed 
betweeen  1981  and  1985  with  a  total  cost  of 
$3.3  bUUon.  Over  $400  milUon  Is  estimated 
to  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  regulations  are  on  the  books,  and  it  is 
expected  that  construction  could  begin 
within  90  days  of  receipt  of  the  funds. 

Program:  Centers  for  Disease  Control— 
ocmstruction. 

Amount  Recommended:  $15,560,000. 

Jobs  Created:  400. 

Descrtt>tlon:  The  recommendation  in- 
cludes $15,560,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
31,000  square  ft.  laboratory  adjacent  to 
other  CDC  facUlUes  in  Atlanta.  This  will  ac- 
celerate the  avaOabiUty  of  these  funds  since 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  con- 
tains this  amount  Fimds  for  the  design  of 
the  project  were  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

This  f  adUty  would  be  a  highly  spedaUzed. 
multi-ctory  laboratory  and  will  serve  as  the 
only  diagnostic  laboratory  for  highly  haz- 
ardous diseases  In  the  nation.  The  existing 
"high  containment"  labs  are  located  In  tem- 
porary faculties.  The  new  faculty  would  pro- 
vide much  greater  space  under  the  highest 
containment  conditions.  Current  caiwdty 
enables  that  Investigation  of  3  "CUms  IV" 
(hii^est  risk)  viruses.  The  new  building  wlU 
increase  that  capadty  to  7. 

In  addition  to  space  needs,  the  new  lab 
wiU  provide:  decontamination  of  aU  waste; 
wfgiiniim  employee  protection;  physical  se- 
curity. 

Program:  MiUtary  family  housing  Im- 
provements and  maintenance  (DOD). 

Amotmt  Recommended:  $250,000,000. 

Jobs  Created:  9.000. 

Description:  The  program  provides  for 
maintenance  of  mUltary  family  housing  in 
the  United  States.  This  maintenance  ranges 
from  new  roofs  to  new  kltchm  sinks  to  exte- 
rior pataiting.  AU  of  the  work  is  part  of  the 
growing  bacldog  of  repair  which  has  been 
postponed  over  the  years  due  to  budget  con- 
stndnts. 

It  wlU  provide  our  miUtary  members  and 
their  f  amlUes  with  improved  quarters  which 
are  vital  to  their  quaUty  of  life.  AU  of  this 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  retention  of 
qualified  mUltary  personneL 

FoUowing  is  a  breakdown  of  $350  mllUon 
by  account  and  shows  comparison  with 
fiscal  year  1983.  1983,  and  1984.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  the  $350  million  is  only  for 
projects  within  the  United  States  whUe 
other  numbers  reflect  worldwide  programs: 
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IntersUte     Transfer     GranU 


Program 

(DOT). 

Amount      Recommended:      $100,000,000 
(highways)  $35,000,000  (transit). 
Jobs  Created:  3,500. 

Description:  This  Increased  fimding  of 
$135,000,000  is  required  to  make  a  meaning- 
ful reduction  in  the  large  balance  of  un- 
funded authority  for  substituted  highway 
and  transit  projects  under  State  entitle- 
ments. As  of  September  30,  1983,  the  bal- 
ance for  substitute  highway  and  transit 
projects  was  approximately  $4.5  blUlon. 

Information  provided  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  indicates  that  an 
additional  $4.5  bUUon  (SUte  plus  Federal) 
In  Interstate  System  withdrawals  is  antici- 
pated before  the  September  30,  1983.  dead- 
line. IntersUte  transfer  project  require- 
ments substantlaUy  exceed  available  fund- 
ing for  this  program.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  "good  faith"  commitment  to 
fund  substitute  IntersUte  projects  within  a 
reasonable  timeframe  and  is  recommending 
additional  funds  In  an  attempt  to  f ulf iU  that 
commitment. 

These  funds  wUl  have  to  be  provided  the 
SUtes  at  some  point.  Accelerating  the  avall- 
ablUty  of  these  funds  will  reduce  out-year 
costs  as  weU  as  provide  Improvements  and 
Jobs  when  they  are  most  needed. 

Program:    Northeast   Corridor   Overhead 
Highway  Bridges. 
Amount  Recommended:  $40,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  1.500. 

Description:  The  responsiblUty  for  the 
repair  of  highway  bridges  over  Amtrak  raU- 
road  tracks  in  the  Northeast  corridor  has 
been  in  longstanding  dispute  between  the 
railroad  and  the  sUtes.  These  funds  wlU 
aUow  for  immediate  rehabiUUtion  of  the 
200  such  structures  and  thereby  remove  this 
serious  safety  hazard  to  motor  vehicle  and 
raU  traffic 

Program:  AMTRAK  Maintenance  of  track 
and  track  f  acUlUes. 
Amount  Recommended:  $90,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  2.000. 

Description:  This  appropriation  wiU  ad- 
dress a  growing  backlog  in  needed  mainte- 
nance work.  The  additional  $90,000,000  wUl 
aUow  for  40  separate  projecte  to  maintain 
and  rehabUiUte  Amtrak  tracks  and  track- 
reUted  fadUtles  In  the  Northeast  Corridor 
between  Boston  and  Washington. 
Program:  METRO  construction. 
Amount  Recommended:  $10,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  350. 

Description:  Washington  MetropoUtan 
Area  Transit  Authority  subway  construction 
has  been  slowed  In  past  years  to  accommo- 
date Federal  budget  reductions  and,  as  a 
result,  the  construction  is  several  years 
behind  schedule  and  the  cost  of  the  project 
substantially  increased.  Funding  of  the 
system  diuing  times  of  lower  construction 
costs  wlU  help  recover  the  escalated  coat  of 
the  subway  due  to  delays  caused  by  reduced 
Federal  spending,  whUe  providing  substan- 
tial employment  benef  iU  in  the  Washington 
metropoUtan  area. 

Program:   G8A  Federal  Buildings  Fund 
repair  and  alteration. 
Amount  Recommended:  $125,000,000. 
Jobs  Created:  5,000. 

Description:  Repair  and  alteration  work, 
ftmded  out  of  the  Federal  BuUdlngs  Fund  in 
GSA.  covers  basic  repairs  on  FederaUy- 
owned  and  leased  faculties  under  the  con- 
trol of  GSA.  It  includes  the  foUowing  major 
work  areas:  (1)  basic  work  to  correct  deterio- 
ration, malfunction,  and  obsolescence;  (3) 
Improvement  to  space  to  promote  utilization 
and  operating  effidencr.  (3)  special  fire  pre- 


vention, llfesafety  and  property  protection; 
(4)  special  aids  for  the  handicapped;  <5)  spe- 
cial environmental  protection  measures;  and 
(6)  special  energy  conservation  measures. 

Program:  GSA  Motor  Vehicle  Purchases. 

Amount  Recommended:  $50,000,000. 

Jobs  Created:  500. 

Description:  Funds  are  provided  to  the 
GSA  to  purchase  approximately  7,500 
motor  vehides  to  update  and  replace  older 
and  fuel-lneffident  vehides  in  the  federal 
fleet.  Purchase  of  these  vehides  would  stim- 
ulate Jobs  In  the  ailing  automotive  and  re- 
lated Industries.  The  appropriation  Is  limit- 
ed to  the  purchase  of  domestically  produced 
vehicles.* 


TURNINO  TIME  IN  KANSAS 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  often  said  that  there  is  a  bright 
side  to  everything,  and  the  same  is 
true  even  of  the  appalling  erosion  of 
our  topsoil  throughout  the  arid  West. 
Although  a  good  c»ae  cua  be  made 
that  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
sound, the  one  that  puts  food  on  the 
table,  is  being  squandered  by  reckless 
policies.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  some  fine  literary  work  is  under- 
way as  a  result.  I  liave  previously  men- 
tioned some  of  the  notable  books  on 
the  subject,  such  as  Neil  Sampson's 
"Farmland  or  Wasteland,"  but  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  excellent  poem  that  ci4>ture8  the 
essence  of  the  plowing  problem  in  one 
page  as  well  as  I  have  done  in  10-page 
speeches  in  the  past. 

The  poem  was  written  by  a  friend  of 
mine  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Nancy  Hill,  a  published  and  well-re- 
spected poet.  In  "Turning  Time  in 
Kansas,"  Nancy  Hill  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  about  how  shortsighted  poli- 
cies which  encourage  the  plowing  of 
fragile  grasslands  are,  and  I  (»mmend 
this  short  poem  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators. 
The  poem  follows: 

TDumra  Tna  or  Kansas 
More   than   tumbleweeds   are   turning   In 

Kannaw 
Up  off  the  eye-widening  fields 
Lift  the  red  dust  douds  obscuring  the  sun. 
Wheeling  with  westerUes  to  Missouri 
WhUe  the  corpse-grey  remnant  wanly  waiU 
To  give  the  winter  wheat  what  bed  it  can. 
The  sower  of  the  wind  rides  secure 
In  single  majesty  above  the  churning  soU, 
His  tractor  cab  Immune  as  dty  penthouse 
To  the  wind's  wUl  as  he  works  his  way 
Patterning  the  prairie  In  regulated  rows— 
An  inverse  Zeus  stirring  up  douds  from 

below. 
Save  for  the  machine  the  farmer's  shadow 
Sends  a  familiar  figure  eons  long 
To  our  coUective  past  and  generates 
Across  what  limited  time  our  eyes  can  see 
An  image  fUled  with  continuity. 
This  peaceful  planter  of  the  fruitful  grain 
That  spreads  in  sowed  abandon  o'er  the 

plain 
Is  the  essential  base  which  can  sustain 
A  nation  in  pursuit  of  greatness— and  long 

fame. 
Red  International  rules  midwest 
Garnering  the  grain  to  feed  a  world. 
Widening  its  compass  every  round 


To  puU  more  profit  from  the  bleaching 

ground. 
(The  farmer  speaks) 

"The  markete  beckon  from  across  the  sea: 
Selling  to  Russia  means  prosperity. 
So  down  with  wind-breaks,  up  with  spaces 

free: 
Let's  plow  every  Inch  that  the  eye  can  see. 
"We'U  buUd  up  a  surplus  snd  bring  them  to 

their  knees. 
Say  'starve  If  you  wish,  or  do  what  we 

please.' 
Let  food  be  a  weapon  to  Join  in  the  fight 
Between  forces  of  darimess  and  the  force  of 

what's  right 
"We're  in  this  for  keeps  now  the  battle  is 

Joined 
And  We'U  use  every  means  that  we've  got 
Not  Just  armies   and   airplanes,  not  Just 

dollar  and  coin. 
But  the  land  that  is  ours,  every  plot 
"Let  the  wind  blow  for  freedom!  To  that  we 

wUltoU 
Even  if  in  the  process  we  lose  our  topsoIL 
We'd   sacrifice   plenty   to  save  our  great 

nation 
Even— if  need  be— the  next  generation. 
"There's  always  a  substitute,  something  new 

that  they'U  learn. 
So  with  trust  In  the  future,  let  the  plow 

turn." 

— Nonet  L.  HULm 


NOMINEES  TO  CORPORATION 
FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
•  J£x.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  has  vjproved 
three  nominees  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  Board  of  Di- 
rectors: Mrs.  Sharon  Percy  Rockefel- 
ler. BCr.  Karl  Eller.  and  BCr.  Richard 
Brookhiser.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  move  expedltiovusly  on 
these  nominations. 

These  particular  nominees  have  a  se- 
rious responsibility  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity and  quaUty  of  our  Nation's 
public  broadcasting  system.  The  Amer- 
ican public  radio  and  television  audi- 
ence has  grown  dramatically  in  the 
last  decade.  Yet.  in  the  past  several 
years,  public  broadcasting  has  had  to 
struggle  with  serious  funding  prob- 
lems. These  three  nominees  face  dif fi- 
ctilt  choices  in  the  coming  months. 
While  there  is  strong  congressional 
support  for  the  goals  of  public  broad- 
casting. CPB's  Board  of  Directors 
must  take  the  lead  in  insuring  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fine  programing  now 
available  on  public  radio  and  TV  net- 
works. I  am  sure  that  these  three 
nominees  will  fulfill  their  responsibU- 
ities  conscientlotisly  and  diligently  and 
I  want  to  commend  their  willingness 
to  give  of  their  time  and  talents  to  this 
worthy  endeavor.* 


PATRICIA   WALKER    SHAW    PRO- 
MOTED     TO      PRESIDENT      OF 
UNIVERSAL  LIFE  IN  MEMPHIS 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  much  pleasure  and  a  great  deal  of 
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PACIFIC  ISLANDS 


Mr.  President,  four  trea- 

islands  in  the  South  Pa- 
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[From  Hiuian  EvenU.  Jan.  22.  IMtS] 
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the  southeast  to  the  OUberte  and  Marshalls 
tn  the  north  and  west  Of  the  disputed  is- 
lands. Christmas  Atoll  is  the  largest  and 
best  known. 

Newly  arisen  republics  in  the  area  would 
like  to  add  the  islands  to  their  territory.  To 
this  the  vlrited  response  of  the  VJ&.  State 
Department  is— let  them.  Our  pollcymakera 
have  devised  a  set  of  treaties  relinquishing 
VS.  claims  to  sovereignty  over  the  Islands 
and  paroding  them  out  to  the  natlODS  of 
Kiribati.  Tuvalu,  and  the  Cook  Islands,  i^us 
a  few  thrown  in  for  New  Zealand,  also. 

A  tyirical  fighting  statement  by  our  offi- 
dala  Is  the  testimony  of  former  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  Warren  Christopher,  con- 
cerning the  territory  claimed  by  the  Cook 
Islands:  "The  n.S.  daim  has  virtually  no 
legal  merit  and  is  not  supported  by  any 
other  nation.  .  .  .  These  Islands  and  these 
people  have  historically  been  part  of  the 
Cook  tti«tm<»  Continued  sasertlon  of  these 
claims  is  Inconsistent  with  the  U.S.  Interest 
of  ni^intAiwtog  friendly  relations  with  the 
people  of  the  South  Pacific." 

Equally  Inspiring  was  the  stand  of  former 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg  concern- 
ing the  Islands  to  be  remanded  to  New  Zea- 
land: ".  .  .  the  United  States  dalm  to  these 
Islands  hss  no  substantive  basis  under  wU- 
cable  principles  of  Intematlcmal  law.  Our 
claim  is  not  supported  by  any  other  nation, 
including  our  closest  allies.  Continued  asser- 
tion of  these  claims  is  inconsistent  with  the 
United  States  interest  of  maintaining  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  the  South  Pacific." 

(By  way  of  brief  digression,  such  verbiage 
is  doubly  interesting:  First,  because  it  shows 
the  mind-set  of  capitulation  that  governs  so 
much  of  our  diplomacy;  our  State  Depart- 
ment la  arguing  their  position.  Second,  be- 
cause the  phrases  used  by  Democrat  Chris- 
topher and  Republican  Halg  are  so  nearly 
identical.  Obviously,  the  people  who  ran 
this  show  under  Jimmy  Carter  are  running 
it  still.) 

Our  official  spokesmen  further  contend 
that  these  islands  are  of  no  strategic  value 
to  use,  and/or  that  whatever  strategic  inter- 
ests we  have  are  best  protected  through 
good  relations  with  the  receiving  govern- 
ments. The  people  of  the  area,  say  otir  offi- 
cials, are  friendly  to  the  West  and  will  not 
allow  the  SovieU  in.  Our  interests  are  best 
served  by  packing  up  and  clearing  out. 

This  argument  is  fuU  of  holes— as  pointed 
out  in  congressional  testimony  by  Mark  Sei- 
denberg  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Sovereignty.  Seidenberg  has  done 
an  impreasive  Job  of  research  on  the  history 
of  these  Islands,  and  cites  numerous  facts 
that  show  American  claims  extending  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  19th  Century.  The 
State  Department  for  instance,  says  our 
claim  to  the  group  of  islands  to  l>e  given  to 
mribati  dates  only  to  1939.  Seidenberg 
shows  VA.  claims  to  Canton  and  Christmas 
islands,  both  part  of  this  group,  going  back 
to  the  1820s. 

As  for  strategic  impUcationa,  it  ahould  be 
noted  that  11  of  these  Islands  had  military 
bases  on  them  from  the  1940b  through  the 
1970s:  that  they  are  Important  as  naval 
ports  and  waystatlons;  and  that  the  territo- 
rial waters  are  rich  hi  manganese— which  we 
now  import  heavily— and  quite  possibly  oIL 
They  are  also  of  key  Importance  to  our  tuna 
fishing  industry. 

Should  the  islands  be  relinquished,  it  will 
not  take  the  Soviets  long  to  move  in.  They 
have  ships  prowling  the  area  now,  and 
would  almost  certainly  fill  the  vacuum 
caused  by  our  departure.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's aaaurance  that  the  govemmenta  to 


whom  we  would  give  the  islands  Is  called 
Into  question  by  the  political  history  of 
some  of  the  leaders  there.  The  head  of  Kiri- 
bati, for  example,  has  said:  "If  the  Russians 
come  we  will  talk  to  them  and  not  send 
them  away." 

As  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer  puts  it  "These 
treaties  are  a  surrender  of  the  rli^U  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  United  States  to  this  island 
group.  They  would  leave  the  door  open  to 
the  Soviets  to  come  in.  as  wen  as  imparting 
on  the  XJA.  fishing  taidustry.  This  Is  another 
surroider  like  the  Panama  Canal  treaties, 
which  will  weaken  our  global  pasture  and 
harm  our  ability  to  conduct  our  responsibil- 
ities." 

Despite  all  this,  the  treaties  have  inched 
forward  tn  the  Senate,  with  scarcely  a  word 
of  debate  or  media  attention.  Unless  some 
notice  is  given  them  soon,  they  will  very 
probably  slip  throui^  to  ratification— an- 
other monument  to  our  weak-kneed  diplo- 
macy. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Times,  Feb.  7, 1983] 
Thk  Islams  Qivsawat 

The  VS.  State  Department  is  still  going 
on  the  theory  that  you  can  buy  friends,  and 
the  Reagan  administration,  for  reasons  un- 
clear. Is  buying  the  line.  State's  latest  bid 
for  popularity  Involves  a  string  of  some  25 
strat«^cally  important  ialands  In  the  South 
Pacific. 

The  Senate  expects  to  hold  hearings  soon 
on  four  treaties  that  would  relinquish  con- 
trol of  these  islands,  dividing  them  up 
among  New  Zealand,  Tuvalu,  Kiribati,  and 
the  Cook  Islsnds.  New  Zealand  gets  the 
smallest  grant  Tokelau  and  one  other  small 
island,  in  return  for  recognising  complete 
U.S.  soverei^ty  over  Fwalns,  over  which 
there  is  little  dispute  anyway. 

The  rest  is  straight  decolonization.  Kiri- 
bati receives  11  islands,  two  of  which— 
Canton  and  Christmas  Atoll— sustained  val- 
uable U.S.  bases  ,untU  1979.  when  the  Carter 
administration  closed  them  down  and  began 
negotiating  the  pacta.  Tuvalu  picka  up  Fun- 
afut  site  of  America's  main  military  hospi- 
tal west  of  Hawaii,  and  Kukufurteau.  The 
Cook  Islands  get  several,  including  Tenr- 
hyni.  long  coveted  by  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause it  bounds  one  of  the  two  lagoons  in 
the  South  Pacific  large  enough  to  hold  the 
Soviet  fishing  fleet. 

Along  with  the  real  estate,  the  U.S.  would 
relinquish  thousands  of  square  miles  of  stra- 
tegic air  and  sea  space  as  well  ss  substantial 
deposits  of  manganese  and  oil.  In  return, 
the  U.S.  gets  "friendly  relations  with  the 
people  of  the  South  Pacific."  as  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte  Warren  Christo- 
pher put  it.  In  fact,  even  though  11  of  the 
islands  were  the  sites  of  U.S.  military  bases, 
the  countries  will  be  free  to  use  that  infra- 
structure for  any  use  they  see  fit.  The  Cook 
Islands  won't  even  agree,  ss  Kiribati  and 
Tuvalu  did,  to  at  least  "consult"  with  the 
VS.  before  turning  iU  former  bases  over  to, 
say.  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  New  Zealand,  an  established  Western 
ally  with  solid  democratic  traditions,  were 
the  sole  object  of  the  SUte  Department's 
largess,  there  might  be  a  case  for  the 
Reagan  administration  to  go  along.  The 
other  recipients,  however,  are  shaky  new- 
comers to  self-government  and  the  modem 
world,  prey  to  the  passions  and  Influences 
that  makes  the  rest  of  the  Third  World 
what  It  is. 

A  simple  memo  from  Ronald  Reagan  to 
the  Senate  wlU  see  to  it  that  those  U.S.  is- 
lands remain  UJS.  islands,  at  least  for  the 


time  being.  And  it's  a  safe  bet  we  won't  have 
any  fewer  friends  than  we  have  now.a 


THE  ECONOMICS  OP  EROSION 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  97th  Congress,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  took  a  very  close  look 
at  the  serious  soil  erosion  problem 
confronting  our  arid  Western  States. 
The  Senate  was  persuaded  that  the 
problem  needed  to  be  dealt  with 
before  it  was  too  late,  and  my  "sod- 
buster"  amendment  was  added  to  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  bill  for 
1983.  This  amendment  would  have 
stopped  the  Government  from  encour- 
aging the  plowing  of  fragile  grasslands 
that  are  not  suited  to  sustahied  culti- 
vation. But  the  House  deleted  this  im- 
portant language  from  the  bill  in  con- 
ference. 

The  problem  has  not  gone  away  and 
will  not  go  away  until  Congress  ad- 
dresses the  matter,  and  the  longer  we 
wait,  the  worse  the  erosion  get*.  The 
Record  Stockman  of  Colorado  recently 
reported,  in  an  excellent  piece  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Glllls,  that  Government  pro- 
grams are  having  a  more  dramatic 
causal  effect  on  this  erosion  than 
many  in  Congress  suspected.  Since  I 
will  be  reintroducing  the  measure  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  since  it  is  vital 
that  Congress  pass  this  bill  before  an 
entire  new  year  of  plowing  occurs.  I 
believe  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
should  read  Mr.  Gillis*  article.  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 
The  article  follows: 
Thk  Ecohomics  or  Ekosioit  How  Fakm 
PoucT  Destroys  thi  Rahok 


(By  T.  J.  allies) 

("It's  all  graas-side  down  now.  The  boost- 
ers say  it's  a  better  place,  but  it  looks  like 
heU  to  me.'-Charles  M.  RusseU.  1916) 

NoTB.— Russell,  the  legendary  cowboy 
artist  who  appreciated  the  aesthetica  of 
Great  Plaina  rangeland,  proved  to  be  pro- 
phetic aa  well  aa  opinionated.  A  few  yean 
later,  it  looked  a  lot  more  hellish  than  Rus- 
sell had  seen  tt  while  the  trails  had  been 
freshly  plowed  under. 

Homesteader  PhUlp  Long  described  the 
acene  in  Russell's  country  during  the  19208 
andSOs: 

"The  prairie  l>ecame  a  dust  txml  as  the 
dirt  from  the  plowed  fields  drifted  away  in 
the  hot  winds.  Many  days  those  farmers 
would  tiave  to  light  lamps  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  in  their  houses  as  the  heavy  dust 
obacuied  the  sun.  Fences  were  drifted  over, 
becoming  only  ridges  stretching  miles 
through  that  parched  and  drifting  land  of 

hell."  ,     ,   ^ 

The  dust  clouds  are  gathering  again,  ust 
spring  even  suburban  Denver  shopping  cen- 
ters and  motels  had  topsoU  drifts  piling 
against  their  doors. 

Erosion  la  now  robbing  the  United  Statea 
of  5  billion  tona  of  topaoU  each  year,  accord- 
ing to  Oreg  Watcher,  legialative  aaslstant  to 
Sen.  Bill  Armstrong  (R.-Colo).  "It  was  2  bll- 
Uon  tons  in  1934— the  worst  year  of  the 
Dust  Bowl  of  the  Dirty  Thtaties." 

Armstrong  and  his  staff  have  reaaon  for 
concern.  Colorado  haa  five  million  acrea  of 
fragUe  grasslands  now  under  the  plow,  lead- 


ing second-place   Nebraaka  by  a  mOlkm 
acres. 

"Last  year.  500.000  acres  of  grasslands  to 
eastern  Colorado  were  plowed  up,"  accord- 
ing to  Leon  Silkman,  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado AsBodatira  of  Conservation  Districts. 
"The  plowout  got  pretty  wild  last  year." 

It  should  be  apparent  that  most  of  this 
Colorado  land  is  extremely  susceptible  to 
erosion.  After  all,  Sofl  ConservaUon  Service 
figures  list  Colorado  as  the  number  (me 
aUte  for  erosion  on  range,  paature  and 
forest  laixl.  losing  an  average  of  6.81  tons  of 
topsoil  per  acre.  The  natloiud  average  for 
citq>land  Is  less  than  this,  a  severe  5  tons  p» 
acre,  and  cropland  (being  more  expoaed  to 
the  elementa)  is  supposed  to  be  more  eroda- 
ble.  So  when  this  hi^ily  erodable  range  tus 
its  grass  cover  removed,  one  can  expect  tlie 
v'orst.  ^^       ,    . , 

(The  rate  of  erosion  la  more  than  double 
what  it  waa  in  1934— the  worst  year  of  the 
DustBowL)  .    ,    «  , 

So  why  does  it  continue?  Not  only  In  Colo- 
rado but  in  Nebraska,  Montana.  Texas  and 
other  Great  Plains  sCates?  Why  does  the 
grass-much  of  it  re-established  In  rehabili- 
tation programs  tliat  over  the  decades 
erased  the  plow-ecars  of  the  homesteader 
era^-continue  to  be  turned  under?  With  the 
liigh  cosU  of  fuel,  machinery  and  land, 
what  are  the  incentives? 

"It's  become  pretty  common  in  Colorado, 
Watcher  told  the  Record  Stockman.  "It 
starts  when  a  rancher  retires  or  is  forced  to 
sell  (l)ecau8e  of  economic  conditions).  The 
land  is  bought  by  a  land  speculator,  a  real- 
tor or  someone  else  and  they  hire  someone 
to  custom-farm  it  They  buy  it  plow  It 
plant  wheat  and  seU  it  to  a  land  investor. 
They  say  it's  worth  a  tot  of  money." 

In  the  arid  West  cropland  is  priced  at 
more  than  twice  what  the  same  land  would 
bring  as  rangehud.  "There's  econcKnlc  pres- 
sure in  agriculture  to  Increase  the  range- 
land's  value  by  ctmverting  it  to  cropland, 
even  though  tn  many  cases  it  may  not  sup- 
port a  crop  year  after  year."  says  Silkman. 
Net  farm  income  Is  the  lowest  staice  the  first 
quarter  of  1932  and  the  rate  of  farm  faOures 
and  bankruptcies  are  the  highest  since  the 
Depression. 

The  person  or  corporation  buying,  plow- 
ing and  le-aetltng  the  land  also  cultivates 
our  tax  laws:  The  cost  of  breaUng  up  and 
seeding  the  land  is  tax-deductible  aa  buai- 
neaa  expenae.  The  spread  )>etween  the  old 
land  price  and  the  new  is  "capital  gains"- 
only  half  the  profit  is  taxable. 

In  some  cases,  ranchers  facing  f  oreetosure 
have  held  on  to  the  ranch  by  plowtaig  tt 
T.»nH  values  have  t>een  declining  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  otVea  the  taiflatlon  of  land 
values  has  been  the  collateral  for  financing 
an  operatkm.  Ranchers  could  doulde  their 
collateral  and  avoid  getting  turned  down  by 
the  liank  if  they  converted  their  grass  to 
wheat  thus  doul>llng  their  equity. 

"We've  had  several  cases  where  ranchers 
tiave  called  ua  and  aald  their  tiankera  have 
'encouraged'  than  to  plow  It  (the  range)  to 
avoid  foreclosure."  Watcher  aald. 

To  paraphraae  a  Vietnam-era  contradlc- 
Uon  in  teima:  It  became  neeeaaary  to  de- 
atroy  the  ranch  In  order  to  aave  it 

Once  a  farm  haa  yielded  two  grain  cropa. 
the  fanner  may  enroll  tt  tn  government  pro- 
grama.  The  Iwsts  of  the  government  policy 
U  that  If  farmers  agree  to  take  a  apedfled 
percentage  of  their  gralnland  out  of  produc- 
Uon.  they  qualify  for  "deficiency  payments" 
on  each  Inishel  of  wheat  they  grow.  That's 
base  on  a  "target  price"  for  wheat  of  $4.05 
per  bushel  ($4.30  for  1983).  The  government 


pays  the  difference  between  ttie  markK 
price  and  the  target  price,  around  50  cento 
per  buahel  thla  year. 

In  return,  the  farmer  agreea  to  reduce  hla 
wheat  acreage  by  15  percent  and  the  gov- 
enunent  will  pay  $1.35  per  "lost"  buahel  on 
anottier  6  j>ercent  of  "wheat  baae"  tl»e 
farmer  haa  cstabllahed  with  hla  plow-down. 
Thla  "paid  diversion"  la  baaed  on  an  oper- 
ation'a  average  yielda  (If  establtshed)  or  a 
county-wide  average.  It  can  work  both  ways, 
aaya  Tuma,  Colo.,  rancher  Bud  Mekelburg, 
president  of  the  National  Aaaodattoo  of 
CoiMervatlon  Districts.  If  the  new  land  Is 
brokoi  up  during  a  dry  cycle  and  the  crops 
are  near-failures,  all  the  owner  tiaa  to  do  ia 
run  the  combine  over  it  two  years  and  the 
kemela  retrieved  constitute  two  crops.  The 
amount  of  "lost"  irtieat  whkdt  aet  the  stand- 
ard for  crop  insurance  and  "disaster  pay- 
menta"  ($100,000  per  customer  limit)  can  be 
based  on  the  county-wide  average  yields  for 
that  dasa  of  land.  ,      ^ 

However.  Mekelburg  aaya.  If  there'a  ade- 
quate ralnf  aU  those  first  few  years,  tlie  new 
Wheatland  la  llk^  to  outyleld  the  neigh- 
Ijors'  aolL  ^       _^^ , 

When  aod  ia  first  turned  over,  the  earth  la 
rich:  "The  humua.  tl»  organic  matter,  ia 
high."  he  aaya.  "The  yielda  can  be  aubstan- 
tial  for  the  flrat  two  or  ttuee  yeara." 

The  bounty  can  dedine  qulddy  after  aev- 
eral  oxHJS.  "Often,  the  intake  rate  of  the 
aoU  la  low  and  when  tt  ralna,  tt  Jtiat  waahea 
off."  Mekelburg  aaya.  "Or  tt  liaa  a  high  pH 
(alkalinity)  and  in  a  few  years  it  csnt  raise 
any  MtuI  of  crop."  The  grass  cover  gone,  the 
soil  la  more  expoaed  to  the  wind,  and  the 
prairies— frcnn  Great  Bend,  Kana.,  to 
Browning,  M<mt— are  notorious  for  their 
violent  pervasive  winds. 

Those  first  few  years  often  are  the  most 
oppmtune  in  which  to  sell  the  newly  cre- 
ated grain  farm.  As  the  fertility  reserves 
built  up  over  the  eona  are  expended  quliAly, 
no  fertillaer  need  be  appUed  early  on  al- 
though the  new  fielda  may  be  yielding 
|>etter  and  are  much  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholding  buyer. 

The  beneflto  of  Joining  the  farm  program 
tre  many.  Watcher  ran  off  a  list  of  a  few,  in 
addition  to  the  af  orementiMied  deficiency 
payments,  crop  insurance  and  paid  diver- 
sion. . 

This  year,  as  a  special  enlistment  Inoen- 
tlve  farmers  could  get  one-third  of  their  es- 
timated deficiency  paymento  in  advance 
right  after  sign-up.  .  .  »     ^k- 

The  unsold  grain  can  be  put  tnto  the 
"farmer-held  reserve"  for  three  years,  with 
the  government  paying  28W  cento  per 
buahel  per  year  for  the  atorage.  If  the 
farmer  doesn't  have  enough  bins,  the  gov- 
ernment will  (at  lower-than-market  int«r- 
est)  loan  htm  the  money  to  build  the  bins  to 
collect  the  storage  paymento  while  adding 
to  the  asseto  and  the  value  of  the  farm. 

All  the  wheat  he  doesnt  sell,  the  farmer 
can  mortgage  at  an  stoove-market  value  of 
$3.55  per  bushel  (a  dime  higher  next  year) 
or  $3.92  per  bushel  of  the  wheat's  tied  up 
for  three  years  in  the  farmer-owned  reserve. 
The  interest  rate  is  12  percent 

The  loan  money  can  be  used  for  anything. 
Farming  expenses,  paying  off  debts— or 
buying  more  rangeland  to  plow  up  and  start 
all  over  again. 

"They're  farming  the  government  pro- 
grams, that's  exactly  wliat  they're  doing." 
says  Mekelburg.  "That  kind  of  philosophy 
has  really  creept  tnto  the  social  fabric  of  the 
people  over  the  past  year." 

Montana  Agriculture  Commissioner 
Gordon  McComber  contends:   "If  they're 
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hand  we're  paying  to  pro- 
he  complains.  "But  we 
that  the  farmer  be  partid- 
in  this  exploitation"  of  the 
Treasury, 
cost  the  government  $12 
three  times  the  original  esti- 


to  bolster  prices  by  limit- 
supplies  through  acreage  cut- 
dfficiency  payments  and  other 
intended   as   incentives   for 
their  grain  acreage, 
he  United  States  has  amassed 
surplus  of  IV^  billion  bush- 
wheat  is  selling  for  $3- 
( depending  on  nearness  to 
this  year,  one-third  less 
in  1976,  according  to  lobbyist 
of  the  National  Association 
and  "wheat  acreage  has 
dercent  in  the  past  five  years." 
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Each  bushel  the  farmer  can  get  off  bis 
ever-redudng  acreage  can  be  sold  at  the 
market  price  or  put  into  storage  and  mort- 
gaged at  low  interest  to  the  government 
Also,  each  bushel  nets  the  grower  another 
50  cents  in  defldency  payments. 

If  the  average  yield  can  be  kept  up,  each 
acre  put  into  the  paid  diversion  program  is 
worth  that  much  more,  siiMe  payments  are 
baaed  on  the  "lost"  wheat  those  acres  could 
produce. 

Walcher  said  that  when  new  land  is 
brought  into  production,  existing  policy  en- 
courages the  inclusion  of  some  acreage  that 
is  wholly  unsulted  to  crop  growing.  This 
very  sub-marginal  land,  of  course,  will  be 
the  first  to  be  removed  from  production 
once  the  operator  enrolls  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram and  starts  reducing  his  grain  acreage.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR.. 
HOUDAY 

•  Bir.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  to 
make  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  national  holiday. 
Although  Dr.  Khig  died  violently  at 
the  hands  of  an  assassin,  his  courage, 
eloquence,  and  commitment  to  free- 
dom and  equality  lives  on  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  our  peaceful  pursuit  of  a 
more  Just  society.  Dr.  King  brought 
new  life  to  the  historic  words  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal,"  and  by  com- 
memorating his  birth  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  that  principle. 

As  a  yoimg  man.  Dr.  King  brought 
maturity  to  our  Nation's  development, 
he  taught  us  that  love  can  destroy 
hate  and  that  peaceful  means  can  re- 
solve violent  conflicts.  He  endiired  the 
temporary  indignities  of  Jail  to  ad- 
vance his  long-term  goal  of  freedom 
for  alL  He  organized  a  bus  boycott  to 
demonstrate  the  liberating  effects  of  a 
simple  act  of  integrity.  As  Dr.  King 
proudly  declared  at  the  time: 

We  came  to  see  that,  in  the  long  nm.  it  is 
more  honorable  to  walk  in  dignity  than  ride 
in  humiliation.  So  in  a  quiet  dignified 
manner  we  decided  to  substitute  tired  feet 
tot  tired  souls  and  walk  the  streets  of  Mont- 
gomery until  the  sagging  walls  of  injustice 
had  been  crushed. 

Some  would  tell  us  that  racism  and 
discrimination  are  ineradicable  aspects 
of  life  in  an  imperfect  world  and  that 
we  should  simply  accept  them.  Dr. 
King's  life  taught  us  that  the  well- 
springs  of  decency  nm  deep  in  the 
American  people  and  that  we  only 
weaken  that  sense  of  decency  by  refus- 
ing to  act  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

By  celebrating  Dr.  King's  birthday, 
we  express  our  hopes  for  the  future, 
not  Just  our  appreciation  of  the  past. 
We  signal  our  desire  for  an  America  in 
which  every  person  realizes  his  or  her 
fuU  potential  as  a  human  being,  an 
America  in  which  race  keeps  no  one 
from  a  Job.  eui  education,  a  home,  or  a 
meaningful  role  in  our  political  proc- 
ess. This  was  Dr.  King's  dream,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  are  not  yet  a  world  at  peace  as 
he  dreamed  we  would  be,  and  the  mere 
passage  of  this  legislation  wiU  not  in 


itself  right  all  the  wrongs  that  still 
haunt  our  troubled  world.  But  if  he 
were  here.  Dr.  King  would  counsel  us 
not  to  despair.  Even  in  the  darkest 
times  Dr.  King  projected  an  inner  se- 
renity and  confidence  that  came  from 
his  unshakeable  faith  in  himself,  his 
fellow  Americans,  and  his  religion.  No 
unfair  laws  can  long  survive  that  kind 
of  combined  moral  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me  to 
commonorate  the  birthday  of  this 
courageous  American  and  man  of 
peace.  Because  hi*  life  symbolized 
many  of  the  ideals  and  principles  fun- 
damental to  this  Nation,  let  us  resolve 
to  make  Dr.  King's  birthday  a  holiday. 
But  even  more,  let  us  resolve  to  make 
an  America  full  of  freedom  and  equal 
opportiuiity.9 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE. 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
that  the  rules  that  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  print- 
ed in  ftill  in  the  Cohorsssioitai. 
RzcoHD  as  required  by  Senate  rule 
XXVI. 

The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  follow: 

RuLKS  or  Procedure  Commitrb  o> 

FlMARCK.  U.S.  SsltATS 

(Adopted  February  1, 1983) 

COMMITTB  OH  rmAHCB 

ROBERT  J.  DOLE.  Kansas.  Chairman. 

Bob  Packwood.  Oregon:  William  V.  Roth. 
Jr..  Delaware;  John  C.  Danforth.  Missouri: 
John  H.  Chafee,  Rhode  Island:  John  Heinz. 
Pennsylvania;  Malcolm  Wallop.  Wyoming; 
David  Durenberger,  Minnesota:  William  L. 
Armstrong.  Colorado;  Steven  D.  Symms. 
Idaho;  cniarles  E.  Orassley,  Iowa:  Russell  B. 
Long,  Louisiana;  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Texas; 
Spark  M.  Matsiuiaga,  HawaU;  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynlhan,  New  York;  Max  Baucus. 
Montana;  David  L  Boren,  Oklahoma:  Bill 
Bradley,  New  Jersey;  Oeorge  J.  Mitchell. 
Maine:  David  Pryor,  Arkansas. 

Robert  E.  Ughthizer.  Chief  Counsel;  Mi- 
chael Stem.  Minority  Staff  Director, 
oomnmx  on  fdiahcb 
/.  RuUi  of  procedure 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days.— The  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 
the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  except  that  If  there  be  no  business 
before  the  committee  the  regular  meeting 
shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  3.  Committee  Jfeettnga— (a)  Except 
as  provided  by  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XZVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating 
to  special  meetings  called  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee)  and  subsection  (b)  of  this 
rule,  committee  meetings,  for  the  conduct  of 
business,  for  the  ptirpoae  of  holding  hear- 
ings, or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall  be 
called  by  the  chairman.  Members  will  be  no- 
tified of  committee  meetings  at  least  48 
hours  in  advance,  unless  the  chairman  de- 
termines that  an  emergency  situation  re- 
quires a  meeting  on  shorter  notice.  The  no- 
tification will  include  a  written  agenda  to- 
gether with  materials  prepared  by  the  staff 
relating  to  that  agenda.  After  the  agenda 
for  a  committee  meeting  is  published  and 


distributed,  no  nongermane  items  may  be 
brought  up  during  that  meeting  unless  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
agree  to  consider  those  items. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  may  be  called  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  committee 
who  is  present  provided  authority  to  call 
meetings  has  been  delegated  to  such 
member  by  the  chairman. 

Rule  3.  Presiding  Officer.— iti)  The  chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  except  that  in  his  ab- 
sence the  ranking  majority  member  who  is 
present  at  the  meeUng  shall  preside. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a)  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a 
hearing. 

Rule  4.  Qitorvms.— (a)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  seven  members,  in- 
cluding not  less  than  one  member  of  the 
majority  party  and  one  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  hearing. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescril>ed  by  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  established  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  executive  session,  the 
committee  may  continue  to  conduct  busi- 
ness so  long  as  five  or  more  members  are 
present,  including  not  less  than  one  member 
of  the  majority  party  and  one  member  of 
the  mliMrity  [MUty. 

Rule  5.  Reporting  of  Measures  or  Recom- 
menda/ions.— No  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  from  the  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  actu- 
ally present  and  a  majority  of  those  present 
concur. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting;  PoUing.—it)  Except 
as  provided  by  [wragraph  7(aK3)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  limitation  on  use  of  proxy 
voting  to  report  a  measure  or  matter),  mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  be  present  may  have 
their  vote  recorded  by  proxy. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
members  who  are  unable  to  be  present  and 
whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by  proxy  may 
be  polled  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their 
vote  on  any  rollcall  taken  by  the  committee. 

Rule  7.  Order  of  Motions.— When  several 
motions  are  before  the  committee  dealing 
with  related  or  overlapping  matters,  the 
chairman  may  specify  the  order  in  which 
the  motions  shall  be  voted  upon. 

Rule  8.  Bringing  a  Matter  to  a  Vote.— If 
the  chairman  determines  that  a  motion  or 
amendment  has  been  adequately  debated, 
he  may  call  for  a  vote  on  such  motion  or 
amendment  snd  the  vote  shall  then  be 
taken,  unless  the  committee  votes  to  contin- 
ue debate  on  such  motion  or  amendment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  vote  on  a  motion  to 
continue  debate  on  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment shall  be  taken  without  debate. 

Rule  9.  PuNic  Announcement  of  Commit- 
tee Votes.— Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(b)  of 
Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (relating  to  public  annouitoement  of 
votes),  the  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  by 
the  committee  on  any  measure  (or  amend- 
ment thereto)  or  matter  shall  be  aimoui>ced 
publicly  not  later  than  the  day  on  which 
such  measure  or  matter  is  ordered  reported 
from  the  committee. 

Rule  10.  Suftpoenos.— Subpoenas  for  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,  dociunents,  and  records  shall 
be  issued  by  the  chairman,  or  by  any  other 


member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him. 

Rule  11.  Open  Oommiftee  Heartngt.—To 
the  extent  required  by  paragraph  5  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  tbt  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  llmltatlona  on  open  hearings), 
each  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

Rule  13.  Announcement  o/Hearinps.- The 
committee  shall  undertake  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4<a)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  StaniUng  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  public  notice  of  oommittee  hear- 
ings) to  issue  public  announcements  of  hear- 
ings it  intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  hear- 
ings. 

Rule  13.  Witnesses  at  Hearinffs.— (a)  Each 
witness  who  is  scheduled  to  testify  at  any 
hearing  must  submit  his  written  testimony 
to  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  last  business  day  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  is  scheduled  to  appear.  Such  writ- 
ten testinuxoy  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  points  cov- 
ered in  the  written  testimony.  Having  sub- 
mitted his  written  testimony,  the  witness 
«h>ii  be  allowed  not  more  than  ten  minutes 
for  oral  presentation  of  his  statement. 

(b)  Witnesses  may  not  read  their  entire 
written  testimony,  but  must  confine  their 
oral  presentation  to  a  summarization  of 
their  arguments. 

(c)  Wltaesses  shall  observe  proper  stand- 
ards of  dignity,  decorum  and  propriety 
while  presenting  their  views  to  the  commit- 
tee. Any  witness  who  violates  this  rule  shall 
be  dismissed,  and  his  testimony  (both  oral 
and  writtoi)  shall  not  appear  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

(d)  In  scheduling  witnesses  for  hearings, 
the  staff  shall  attempt  to  schedule  wit- 
nesses so  as  to  attain  a  balance  of  views 
early  in  the  hearings.  Every  member  of  the 
committee  may  desimate  witnesses  who  will 
appear  before  the  conunlttee  to  testify.  To 
the  extent  that  a  witness  designated  by  a 
member  cannot  be  scheduled  to  testify 
during  the  time  set  aside  for  the  hearing,  a 
special  time  will  be  set  aside  for  that  witness 
to  testify  if  the  member  designating  that 
witness  is  available  at  that  time  to  chair  the 
hearing. 

Rule  14.  iludiences.— Persons  admitted 
into  the  audience  for  open  hearings  of  the 
committee  shall  conduct  themselves  with 
the  dlimlty,  decorum,  courtesy  and  proprie- 
ty traditionally  observed  by  the  Senate. 
Demonstrations  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  any  statement  or  act  by  any  member  or 
witness  are  not  allowed.  Persons  creating 
confusion  or  distractions  or  otherwise  dis- 
rupting the  orderly  proceeding  of  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  expelled  from  the  hearing. 

Rule  IS.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings.— it) 
Broadcasting  of  open  hearings  by  television 
or  radio  coverage  stutU  be  allowed  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  chairman  of  a  request  fUed 
with  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon 
of  the  day  before  the  day  on  which  such 
coverage  is  desired. 

(b)  If  such  approval  Is  granted,  broadcast- 
ing coverage  of  the  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted unobtrusively  and  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  dignity,  propriety, 
courtesy  and  decorum  traditionally  observed 
by  the  Senate. 

(c)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be  in- 
stalled in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 

(d)  Additional  lighting  may  be  installed  in 
the  hearing  room  by  the  media  in  order  to 
raise   the   ambient   lighting   level   to   the 


lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  at  the 
then  current  state  of  the  art  of  television 
coverage. 

(e)  Tlie  i>iV««»"»»  lighting  authorized  by 
subwction  (d)  of  this  rule  shall  not  be  di- 
rected Into  the  eyes  of  any  members  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  witness,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  member  or  witness,  of- 
fending lighting  shall  be  extinguished. 

(f )  No  witness  shall  be  required  to  be  pho- 
tographed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  testimo- 
ny while  the  broadcasting  (or  coverage)  of 
that  hearing  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio  or  television  cover- 
age. aU  equliMnent  used  for  coverage  sbaU 
be  turned  off. 

Rule  16.  Subcommittees.— i%y  The  chair- 
man, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee, shall  appoint  leglslattve  subcommittees. 
All  Ifflslstl'*"  shall  be  kept  on  the  full  com- 
mittee ii>]*~«««'  unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  agree  to  refer 
specific  legislation  to  an  appropriate  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  limit  the  period 
durtaig  which  House-passed  legislation  re- 
ferred to  a  subeonunittee  under  paragraph 
(a)  will  remain  in  ttiat  subcommittee.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  legislation  will  be  re- 
stOTed  to  the  full  oommittee  calendar.  The 
period  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tences should  be  6  weeks,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended in  the  event  that  adjournment  or  a 
long  recess  is  imminent 

(c)  All  decisions  of  the  chairman  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  or  modlf  icatlim  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  the  committee. 

(d)  The  full  committee  may  at  any  time 
by  majority  vote  of  those  members  present 
discharge  a  subcommittee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

(e)  Because  the  Senate  is  constitutionally 
prohibited  from  paasing  revenue  legislation 
originating  in  the  Senate,  subcommittees 
may  mark  up  legislation  originating  in  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  them  under  Rule 
16(a)  to  develop  specific  proposals  for  full 
committee  consideration  but  may  not  report 
such  legislation  to  the  fuU  committee.  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to 
nonrevenue  legislation  originating  in  the 
Senate. 

(f)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  shall  serve  as  nonvoting  ex  officio 
members  of  the  subcommittees  on  which 
they  do  not  serve  as  voting  members. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
attend  hearings  held  by  any  subcommittee 
and  question  witnesses  totlfying  before 
that  subcommittee. 

(h)  Subcommittee  meeting  times  shall  be 
coordinated  by  the  staff  director  to  insure 
that— 

(1)  no  subcommittee  meeting  will  be  held 
when  the  committee  is  in  executive  session, 
except  by  unanimous  consent 

(2)  no  more  than  one  subcommittee  will 
meet  when  the  full  oommittee  is  holding 
hearings:  snd 

(3)  not  more  than  two  subcommittees  will 
meet  at  the  same  time. 

Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  a 
subcommittee  may  meet  when  the  full  com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  and  two  subcom- 
mittees may  meet  at  the  same  time  only 
upon  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittees  involved. 

(1)  AU  nominations  shaU  be  considered  by 
the  full  committee. 

(J)  The  chairman  will  attempt  to  schedule 
reasonably  frequent  meetings  of  the  full 
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the  above,  in  the  case  of 
of  an  executive  session  of  the 
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ZXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
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debt  of  the  United  States, 
provided  in  the  Congressionsl 
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or  trust  fund, 
sodal  security, 
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leasuies  generally,  except  as 
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of  dutiable  goods. 
Rule  XXVI 

Committee  procedure 

committee  shall  adopt  rules  (not 
with  the  Rules  of  the  Senate) 

the  procedure  of  such  committee. 

of  each  committee  shall  be  pub- 
Congreasional  Record  not  later 
1  of  each  year,  except  that  if 

committee  ia  eatahllahed  on  or 


after  February  1  of  a  year,  the  rules  of  that 
committee  during  the  year  of  establishment 
fhaii  be  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  such 
establishment.  An  amendment  to  the  rxiles 
of  any  such  committee  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  adoption  of  such 
amendment  If  the  Congressional  Record  Is 
not  published  on  the  last  day  of  any  period 
referred  to  above,  such  period  shall  be  ex- 
tended until  the  first  day  thereafter  on 
which  It  is  published. 

S.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  rules,  when  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
no  committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  may  meet,  without  special 
leave,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  two 
hours  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  com- 
menced and  in  no  case  after  two  o'clock 
postmeridian  unless  consent  therefor  has 
been  obtained  from  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  (or  In  the  event  of  the 
absence  of  either  of  such  leaders,  from  his 
designee).  The  prohibition  omtalned  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Clommittee  on  Appropriations  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  The  majority  leader 
or  his  desl^ee  shaU  announce  to  the 
Senate  whenever  consent  has  been  glvm 
under  this  subparagraph  and  shall  state  the 
time  and  place  of  such  meeting.  The  right 
to  make  such  announconent  of  consent 
shall  have  the  same  priority  as  the  filing  of 
a  cloture  motion. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  oonunittee.  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  including  meetings 
to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of 
meetings  by  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof  on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of 
no  more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may 
be  closed  to  the  public  on  a  motkm  made 
and  seconded  to  go  into  dosed  session  to  dis- 
cuss (mly  whether  the  mAtteis  enumerated 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  would  reauire 
the  meeting  to  be  dosed.  foQowed  immedi- 
ately by  a  record  vote  In  opoi  session  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meettngs— 

(1)  wHl  disdose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  InteresU  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnd  or  Internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  othCTWise  to  expose  an  Indhridual  to 
public  contempt  or  (>bIoquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  dearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

(4)  will  disdose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
dope  any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  In- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  wfll  disdose  Infoimation  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  ftnandal  or  commerrial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(A)  sn  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Oovemment  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Oovemment  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 


secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(«)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Oovemment  regulations. 

(c)  Whenever  any  hearing  ctmducted  by 
any  such  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
open  to  the  public  that  hearing  may  be 
broadcast  by  radio  or  televisiMi.  or  both, 
under  such  rules  as  the  ctmmilttee  or  sub- 
committee may  adopt 

(d)  Whenever  disorder  arises  during  a 
committee  meeting  that  is  open  to  the 
public  or  any  demonstratkm  of  approval  or 
dlsapim>val  is  Indulged  in  by  any  person  In 
attendance  at  any  such  meeting,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on 
his  own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  being  made  by  a  Senator.  When  the 
Chair  finds  it  necessary  to  mainUIn  order, 
he  shall  have  the  power  to  dear  the  room, 
and  the  committee  may  act  in  dosed  session 
of  order. 

(e)  Each  committee  shall  prepare  and 
keep  a  omiplete  transcript  or  electnmlc  re- 
cording adequate  to  fuUy  record  the  pro- 
ceeding of  each  meeting  or  conference 
whether  or  not  such  meeting  or  sny  jMurt 
thereof  Is  dosed  under  this  paragraph, 
unless  a  maj(»1ty  of  its  members  vote  to 
forgo  such  a  record.* 


STRATEGIC  TRADE 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  in  the  Congress  agonize  over 
ways  to  SQueese  money  from  our  de- 
fense budget  during  a  time  of  rising 
world  tension,  it  is  good  for  us  to 
remind  ourselves  that  we  would  not 
need  to  spend  nearly  so  much  for  de- 
fense were  if  not  for  our  reckless  trade 
policies  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
satellites.  Soviet  military  might  has 
been  built,  in  large  part,  by  UJ3.  tech- 
nology. Oiir  sale— often  on  concession- 
ary terms-of  militarily  useful  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviets  not  only  is  dan- 
gerous to  our  security— it  is  very 
wasteful  economically,  because  in 
order  to  coimter  weapons  the  Soviets 
could  not  have  built  without  our  as- 
sistance, we  must  a)end  many  times 
the  profits  a  few  firms  made  by  selling 
the  technology  to  the  Soviets  in  the 
flrst  place. 

Juliana  Geran  PUon.  a  policy  analyst 
at  the  Heritage  Foundation,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  for  Reason 
magazine  about  the  dangers  to  our  se- 
curity emd  our  economy  of  strategic 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wish  to 
have  that  article,  which  is  entitled 
"Double    Dealtaig,"    printed    at    this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  carefully. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Reason  magazine,  February 
19831 
DouBLB  DstLmo 
(By  Juliana  Oeran  POon) 
Unsuspecting     Americans     may      have 
thought  they  had  tuned  in  to  a  new  episode 
of  Star  Wars,  made  more  horrifying  for 
mass  consumption,  when  they  heard  in  1980 
that  the  SovieU  were  devd<4>lng  a  fantastic 
brand  of  laser  weapons  called  killer  satel- 
lites. The  arms  race  having  thereby  escalat- 


ed Into  the  higher  reaches  of  the  strato- 
sphere, US  taxpayers  soon  learned  that 
they  would  now  have  to  foot  an  even  more 
extravagant  defense  bUl.  required  to  meet 
the  new  Soviet  challenge. 

How  could  it  have  happened?  A  planned 
economy  that  cannot  even  deliver  bread  to 
Its  people  seems  hardly  capable  of  outdoing 
the  free  world  in  strategic  warfare.  A  few 
years  earlier,  when  government  officials 
were  warned  by  General  Oeorge  Keegan 
that  the  SovleU  were  on  the  threshold  of 
developing  weapons  capable  of  obliterating 
incoming  missUes  by  throwing  giant  light- 
ning bolta  at  them,  the  idea  seemed  alto- 
gether too  unlikely.  Met  with  skepticism 
bordering  on  ridicule.  Oeqeral  Keegan  had 
litUe  choice  but  to  resign  from  his  post  as 
head  of  Air  Force  Intelligence.  Yet  in  1980 
Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology  pub- 
lished the  news  of  the  Soviets'  killer  satel- 
lites, essentially  vindicating  General 
Keegan.  A  new  era  In  defense  technology 
had  thus  begun,  the  price  of  initial  compla- 
cency higher  than  even  a  seasoned  spectator 
of  galactic  stunts  could  have  anticipated. 

But  even  with  its  more  than  llOO-billkm 
investment  lead  diuing  the  '70s,  the  Soviet 
military  could  never  have  achieved  such  suc- 
cess without  help  from  the  United  States. 
Both  illegally  and  what  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing, legally— indeed,  with  government 
approval  and  aid— US  companies  have  for 
years  been  supplying  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine with  sophisticated  technology  and 
equipment.  Usually  on  credit— at  times  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  (Ex-Im  Bank),  the 
government  agency  originally  set  up  specifi- 
cally to  help  finance  US  trade  with  the 
USSR— the  products  of  US  research  in  high- 
technology  areas  have  been  flowing  to  the 
Communist  bloc  and  helping  to  improve  its 
strategic  capahillty. 

Since  subsequentiy  our  taxpayers  are 
asked  to  spend  more  to  modernize  the  US 
defense  system  In  response  to  the  new  Com- 
munist threat,  a  demand  to  end  this  vicious 
cycle  is  very  much  in  order.  After  all,  rather 
than  continually  raising  the  federal  defense 
bill,  it  would  seem  much  wiser  to  apply  the 
proverbial  ounce  of  prevention  and  simply 
monitor.  Intelligently  and  consistently,  the 
sale  of  those  Items  that  demonstrablyy  con- 
tribute to  advaiudng  the  Soviet  military>To 
cite  William  Simon's  book  A  Time  for 
Action,  "We  must  stop  buUdlng  the  Soviet 
war  machine  with  critical  infusions  of  our 
technology."  As  it  is,  we  now  find  oursdves 
in  "the  lunatic  posture  of  creatii>g  a  balance 
of  power  agidnst  oursdves." 

Whether  to  control  strategic  trade  seems 
hudly  worth  debating  when  one  considers 
the  military  significance  of  strategic  items 
conmared  with  their  negligible  impact  on 
the  US  balance  of  trade:  in  1979,  for  exam- 
ple, even  before  the  Carter  grain  embargo  In 
response  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, sales  to  the  USSR  by  US  firms 
amounted  to  no  more  than  3  percent  of  all 
US  exports  that  year,  and  high-technology 
goods  imported  to  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
counted for  only  0.05  percent  of  all  US  ex- 
ports. But  figures  aside,  at  bottom  is  a  theo- 
retical question  that  must  be  addressed: 
Does  the  govermnent  have  a  right  to  disrupt 
free  trade? 

A  good  many  economists,  even  those  who 
concede  that  the  US  defense  budget  might 
be  lower  if  the  Soviets  were  denied  access  to 
technology  from  the  indiistrialised  Westem 
countries,  are  nevertheless  opposed  to  any 
US  embargoes.  Free  trade,  they  argue,  is  as 
a  rule  the  most  profitable  policy.  If  we  don't 
sell,  our  Ehiropean  competitors  will,  and  we 


will  lose  a  lucrative  market  As  we  shall  see, 
however.  In  many  areas  US  firms  do  still 
have  a  monopoly. 

The  free-trade  proponent  moreover,  has 
to  oonfnmt  a  few  other  facts.  In  the  flist 
place,  many  strategic  goods  are  property 
subject  to  government  authority  because 
they  were  developed  with  taxpayers'  money. 
Another  oomidlcating  factor  Involves  the  fi- 
nancing of  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
sat^llitfT  Indeed,  the  question  of  skyroeketr 
ing  Eastem  bloc  indebtedness— a  large 
chunk  to  Westem  govemments— is  a  matter 
of  grave  importance,  with  explodve  implica- 
tions for  Westem  security.  

Finsndal  considerations  aside  however, 
at  bottom  the  erudal  issue  is  naticmal  secu- 
rity. FOr,  useful  as  economic  caloilations 
may  be  in  this  discussion,  a  more  fundamen- 
tal consideration  is  the  government's  quin- 
tessential duty  to  protect  ita  dtiaens.  Be- 
cause of  this  duty,  if  the  sale  of  hlgh-te^- 
nology  goods  poses  a  dear  and  itresent 
danger  to  its  dtlsens.  the  government  must 
see  to  it  that  such  traffic  is  curtaQed. 

Is  there  reiOly  any  point  In  discussing  the 
financial  advantages  of  helping  our  prind- 
pal  adversary  destroy  us?  With  characteris- 
tic directness,  the  father  of  the  free  market 
Adam  Smith,  wrote  In  his  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions in  1776:  "Defense  ...  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  opulence."  The  statement 
appears  to  have  impressed  Smith  as  self-evi- 
dent ,    . 

Smith  understood  well  the  economic  Im- 
plications of  an  embargo  and  was  wHUng  to 
admit  that  it  could  be,  at  least  in  the  short 
run.  unprofitable.  He  dted  "the  Navigation 
Laws"  as  an  example  of  trade  regulati(Hi 
that  was  deleterious  to  profit  and  effldency. 
One  effect  of  those  laws,  he  told  his  coun- 
trymen, was  that  "Cwel  are  thus  likely  not 
only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  sell 
our  own  chei4>er,  than  if  there  was  a  more 
perfect  freedwn  of  trade."  The  reason  he 
would  nevertheless  endorse  such  a  policy: 
"As  defense,  however,  is  of  much  more  im- 
tiort&nce  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Naviga- 
tion is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  England."  No  one  can 
accuse  Adam  Smith  of  having  advocated  the 
pursuit  of  profit  at  any  cost  on  the  con- 
trary, that  pursuit  can  only  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  free  of  threat  In  a  Uberal  sode- 
ty  master  of  Its  own  fate. 

Today,  that  is  what  hangs  in  the  balance. 
Vladimir  Bukovsky  said  it  brilliantly  In  his 
artide  "The  Peace  Movement  and  the 
Soviet  Union."  published  in  Commentary 
magazine  in  May  1983:  "The  Issue  now  is 
not  'peace  versus  war.'  but  rather  'freedom 
versus  slavery.'  Peace  and  freedom  appear 
to  be  inseparable,  and  the  old  foraiula 
'Better  red  than  dead'  is  simply  fatuous. 
Those  who  live  by  it  will  be  both  red  and 
dead."  The  solution  to  the  Soviet  threat  is 
not  to  keep  increasing  our  own  defense 
spending,  but  rather,  not  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  increase  and  im- 
prove its  anenaL 

Several  news  evente  In  the  past  few  years 
have  focused  the  spotlight  on  VJ&.  firms  or 
individuals  conducting  Illegal  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  exanvle,  according  to  a 
document  obtained  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  early  1980,  investigators  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  had  discovered 
that  several  companies  were  illegally  ex- 
porting to  the  UAS.R.  equipment  of  use  to 
the  Soviet  military.  Spawr  Optical  Re- 
search. Inc.  of  Corona,  California,  was  con- 
victed on  December  IS,  1080.  of  using  a 
West  German  intermediary  to  sell  the  Sovi- 
eU laser  mirrors  despite  warnings  that  such 


equipment  would  be  used  in  killer  satellites 
Two  northern  California  eompanies  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  that  they  shipped  semi- 
cooduetar  equipment  to  dummy  firms  in 
nmMmAm.  then  had  it  reexported  to  Switzer- 
land for  eventual  receipt  by  Moscow.  NBC 
televtskm  ezpoMd  the  "CallfomU  ooonec- 
tton"  in  a  fair.  If  brief,  three-part  series  on 
Bast-West  trade  broadcast  on  the  nightly 

news  In  December  1900.  

What  Is  most  interesting  about  the  NBC 
report  however,  is  that  it  also  featured 
Lawrence  J.  Brady,  a  man  who  has  pointed 
to  the  main  offender  in  transfer  of  strategic 
technology  to  the  Eastern  bloc  our  own 
UJ8.  government  Previous  to  the  NBC 
report  Brady  had  not  exactly  captured  the 
front-page  headlines.  60  Minutes,  for  exam- 
ple had  ichfdiilf^  an  Interview  with  hhn  to 
be  aired  on  March  X  1980.  but  it  never  ma- 
teriallKd.  Tet  Brady,  former  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Export  Administration 
before  he  was  unceremoniously  (and  illegal- 
ly) flied  for  blowing  the  whistle  <m  his  supe- 
riors, had  quite  a  story  to  teU. 

In  rff*'™""y  befOTe  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  May  1979,  Brady  ex- 
plicitly charged  the  Commerce  Department 
with  falling  to  adequately  protect  the  na- 
tional security  tnteresto  of  the  United 
States  by  nrgi«**'"g  to  conduct  full  investi- 
gations of  pertfstoit  reports  of  Soviet  diver- 
sion of  our  technology  to  military  uses. 
These  charges  came  shortly  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  report  from  the  Defense  Intd- 
Ilgence  Agency  dting  massive  transfer  of 
U.S.  and  other  Western  technology  to  the 
Communists. 

Brady's  charges  also  corroborated  testimo- 
ny by  a  CIK  official  regarding  the  military 
use  of  the  largest  truck  plant  in  the  world. 
ir>m>  River,  built  in  the  USSR  largely  by 
American  companies  (with  the  help,  Ind- 
dentaUy.  of  taxpayer-funded  Exlm  Bank 
credits).  Astonishingly  cahn.  then-Com- 
merce Secretary  JuaniU  Kreps  responded 
to  these  charges  by  disclaiming  responsibil- 
ity on  the  ground  that  "military  use  of  that 
plant  would  not  constitute  a  diversion  or 
violation  of  the  law  because  the  Ucenses 
contained  no  restrictions  to  the  use  of  those 
tru(dcs  or  engines." 

There  was  evidence,  however,  indicating 
that  U.S.  companies  did  specify  in  their  con- 
tracts that  the  Kama  plant  would  be  used 
only  for  civilian  purposes.  When  confronted 
with  two  such  contracts,  the  CJommerce  De- 
partment then  backed  off  a  bit  and  coun- 
tered that  only  19  of  the  150  Ucenses  re- 
viewed for  the  plant  had  "end-use "  clauses. 
So  It  seems  that  the  Nixon  administration- 
which  made  the  original  decisions  concern- 
ing the  plant-had  indeed  contemplated  the 
plant's  military  use  but  had  decided  to  keep 
this  quiet  The  blame,  evidently,  went  con- 
siderably beyond  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

But  Brady  wasn't  through.  He  came  up 
with  another  explosive  item:  an  internal 
Carter  administration  memorandiun  dated 
February  3,  1977,  involving  a  similar  Ameri- 
can-built Soviet  truck  plant  the  ZU  factory. 
The  memo,  concerning  the  approval  of  a 
$6.1-mmion  computer  to  be  used  by  the  fac- 
tory, reads  as  follows:  "Problem  te  that  a 
quarter  of  the  300,000  trucks  tthe  plantl 
produces  annually  goes  to  the  military,  in- 
cluding 100  mlssQe  launchers.  SUte  and 
Commerce  support  approval,  on  grouncta 
that  \3£.  government  aware  of  (its]  mili- 
tary production,  has  licensed  exports  to  It 
several  times  during  the  1970's.  that  [the 
number  of  missae  launchers]  is  small,  and 
that  the  remaining  trucks  for  the  miUtary 
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Soviets,  in  such  cases  as  the  Kama  River 
plant  the  Russians  were  set  on  having  us 
help  them  build  it.  In  Goldman's  words, 
they  "simply  felt  that  American  equipment 
and  engineering  were  the  best  available  and 
they  wanted  the  best  for  their  industry,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost"  Besides,  "only  the  VB. 
came  close  to  matching  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  market  Discussions  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials always  leave  one  Impressed  with  how 
preoccupied  the  Russians  are  with  the  Im- 
portance of  size." 

The  Foreign  availability  argument  is  at 
times  so  thin  as  to  raise  serious  suspicions 
about  Its  validity  when  applied  In  other,  less 
easily  verifiable,  instances.  President  Carter 
used  It,  for  example.  In  the  summer  of  1978 
to  Justify  his  approval  of  a  controversial 
sale  by  Dresser  Industries  of  a  $144-milllon 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  deep-weU  oU- 
drilling  equipment,  even  though  a  Defense 
Science  Board  task  force  headed  by  Texas 
Instruments  president  J.  Fred  Bucy  had  de- 
clared categorically  that  the  technologies 
Involved  were  "solely  concentrated  in  the 
United  SUtes."  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  CD- 
Wash.)  charged  that  the  president,  in  ignor- 
ing the  opposition  of  a  National  Security 
Council  (NSC)  task  force,  had  succumbed  to 
pressure  from  both  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  Dresser  Industries.  The  NSC  op- 
position, by  the  way,  was  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Dresser  sale  included  the 
transfer  of  a  computerized  electronic  beam- 
welding  maclilne  that  can  be  used  to  manu- 
facture Jet  aircraft— to  say  nothing  of  its 
nuclear  and  even  laser  applications. 

A  good  many  corporate  leaders  appear 
quite  ready  to  concede  the  shakiness  of  the 
foreign  availability  argument  in  many 
cases— computers,  for  example— but  claim 
nonetheless  that  we  should  sell  the  Rus- 
sians such  sophisticated  items  because  It 
will  be  profitable  in  the  long  run.  After  all, 
the  Soviets,  so  the  thinking  goes,  will  need 
to  buy  maintenance  equipment  from  us.  and 
we  will  have  a  comer  on  that  market  for 
years  to  come. 

The  evidence,  however,  seems  to  point  to 
an  altogether  different  scenario.  According 
to  an  article  In  the  February  1980  Issue  of 
High  Technology,  for  example,  the  Soviets 
had  so  far  bought  from  US  firms  over  50  dif- 
ferent models  of  computers,  but  most  of 
them  Included  the  technological  know-how 
enabling  the  Soviets  to  bufld  their  own.  The 
amount  of  Western  spare  parts  bought  for 
those  cranputers  has  been  outright  negligi- 
ble. The  reason  is  simply  that  the  Soviets 
are.  in  fact,  copying  our  machines.  When 
some  up-to-date  Integrated  circuits  exhibit- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Electronics 
were  examined  closely  a  few  years  ago.  they 
proved  to  be  virtual  copies  of  those  made  by 
Mostek  Corp.,  an  American  pioneer  in  the 
business. 

Nor  are  these  computers  insignificant  to 
the  Soviet  military.  The  Eastern  bloc's  air 
defense  syston  Is  believed  to  be  built  around 
IBM  360  and  370  computers.  With  an  air 
trafflc  control  system  based  on  Western- 
manufactured  radar  devices  and  computers, 
the  Soviets  have  air-defense  control  capa- 
bilities made  possible  by  Western  technolo- 
gy. We  nevertheless  go  on  supplying  the 
Communist  bloc  with  computers.  Control 
Data  alone  has  sold  $50  million  worth  and  is 
continuing  to  push  vigorously  for  increased 
East-West  trade. 

Let  not  the  idea  of  trade,  however,  ob- 
scure the  highly  singular  character  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  so-called  nonmar- 
ket  countries,  whose  ability  to  pay  for  the 
goods  they  need  Is,  to  put  it  mildly,  very 


much  wanting.  Much  of  Eastern  trade  with 
Western  firms.  In  fact,  is  subsidlied  by  the 
taxpayers— this  despite  the  already  alarm- 
ing debt  of  the  Soviet  bloc  It  was  alarming 
as  far  back  as  1977  when  its  indebtedness  to 
Western  sources  was  only  $40-$45  billion,  as 
opposed  to  almost  $90  billion  today.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  in  February 
1977  that  many  observers  were  becoming 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
WB<*m«n  Today,  the  debt  Issue  Is  clearly 
explosive. 

And  the  USSR  knows  exactly  what  it  is 
doing.  The  Soviet  news  agency  TABS,  on 
February  3,  1983,  suggested  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  the  USSR  had  both  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  over  a  barrel  on 
the  debt  repayment  Issue.  Wrote  TASS.  "It 
should  be  recalled  that  Western  Europe's 
business  circles  have  long  been  at  the  exist- 
ing situation  from  a  notably  more  realistic 
viewpoint  than  Washington  was  until  re- 
cently. The  Times  of  London  called  on  De- 
cember 17  for  displaying  realism  dictated  by 
the  West's  own  Interests,  for  banks  were 
'hostages'  to  their  debtors." 

These  Western  credits,  of  course,  are  not 
simply  private.  Evm  when  they  are  not  ex- 
plicitly guaranteed  by  the  government, 
when  crisis  threatens  the  government  steps 
in  with  taxpayers'  funds.  In  the  wake  of  the 
US  government's  bailout  of  banks  over  the 
Polish  debt  crisis  in  January  1983,  it  would 
be  worth  considering  American  Investment 
q^edallst  Felix  O.  Rohatyn's  suggestion: 
"We  should  put  the  economic  burden  of  the 
satellite  states  squarely  back  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  point  up  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Communist  system  by  declaring  bankrupt 
one  of  its  units.  When  the  economic  burden 
grows  sufficiently  heavy,  the  Soviet  Union 
may  liecome  more  accommodating  and.  to- 
gether with  the  United  SUtes,  may  find  it 
in  its  self-interest  to  reduce  drastically  de- 
fense budgets  neither  can  really  afford." 

For  surely  it  is  bisarre  for  us  to  help  the 
USSR  in  its  aggressive  designs— with  obvi- 
ous implications  for  our  own  safety,  let 
alone  our  freedom. 

The  Soviet  government,  of  course,  Is 
acting  In  a  manner  altogether  sensible. 
Who,  after  all,  can  blame  them  for  prefer- 
ring not  to  pay  If  they  don't  have  to?  Even 
less  can  we  object  to  their  accepting  with 
alacrity  our  generously  offered  gifts.  US 
firms,  for  example,  have  trained  hundreds 
of  Soviet  technicians  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Teams  of  Soviet  specialists— ostensibly  look- 
ing into  possible  purchases— have  been  al- 
lowed to  tour  defense-related  US  plants.  A 
member  of  one  such  group,  which  closely  in- 
spected the  Boeing.  Lockheed,  and  McDon- 
nell-Douglas factories  in  1973  and  1974,  ad- 
mitted privately  to  a  Boeing  official  that 
purchases  had  never  been  contemplated— 
meaning,  of  course,  that  the  group's  real 
purpose  had  been  Industrial  spying.  Need  we 
mention,  too,  those  so-called  student  ex- 
changes? In  Uie  words  of  a  recent  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  report.  Technology 
and  East-West  Trade.  "Since  1973,  Soviet 
'students,'  who  are  usually  experienced  en- 
gineers, scientists,  and  managers  of  RM)  es- 
tablishments, have  concentrated  on  study 
programs  in  the  U.S.  in  semiconductor  tech- 
nology, computers,  and  other  fields  of  i4>- 
plled  research." 

But  if  Soviet  behavior  is  readily  explica- 
ble, the  same  cannot  be  said  for  ours.  Why 
do  Western  businesses  and  governments 
seem  so  azudous  to  overlook  the  cost  of  stra- 
tegic trade  with  the  Communist  bloc?  Part 
of  the  answer  is  that  not  quite  everyone  is 
losing— not,  at  least.  losing  equally— In  this 


game.  To  be  sure,  the  higher  defense  budget 
pixnnpted  by  more  sophisticated  Soviet 
technology  is  borne  by  every  taxpayer,  indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  but  companies  like 
Control  DaU  and  Dresser  Industries  still 
appear  to  come  out  ahead,  at  least  in  the 
short  run.  As  for  government  help  with  fi- 
nancing, many  an  American  business  owner 
has  been  known  to  overlook  the  source  of 
his  income.  Should  It  surprise  anyone  that 
the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  warmly  in 
favor  of  increasing  the  budget  of  Ex-Im 
Bank? 

What  Is  leas  clear  Is  why  taxpayers  are 
putting  up  with  all  of  this.  The  most  likely 
explanation  is  that  they  are  not  really 
aware  of  what  is  going  on.  An  NBC  news 
spot  on  East-West  trade,  for  example,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  provide  sufficient  Im- 
petus for  a  revolt.  The  media,  moreover,  will 
now  have  even  less  information  on  this 
issue,  thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  1980,  Congress  carried  off  a  maneuver 
to  keep  the  lid  on  daU  concerning  East- 
West  trade.  The  National  Journalism 
Center  had  attempted  to  obtain  precise  In- 
formation—collected by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment—on who  Is  selling  what  to  the 
Russians.  When  the  Commerce  Department 
balked,  the  center.  Invoking  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  took  the  case  to  court. 
Consistently  enough,  the  courts  declared 
that,  absent  legislation  to  the  contrary,  the 
Commerce  Department  had  to  open  Its  fUes. 
Not  unexpectedly.  Congress  obliged  and 
came  up  with  the  required  cover-up  legisU- 
tlon.  The  bUl.  touted  as  a  "compromise," 
permits  access  to  only  the  most  general  daU 
about  what  is  being  shipped  East  and  allows 
shippers  to  conceal  their  identity  by  re- 
questing confidential  treatment.  US  firms 
do  not  have  to  worry  now  about  Irksome 
protests  from  mere  taxpayers  nosy  about 
their  national  security. 

Notwithstanding  their  legitimate  quest  for 
profit,  one  might  think  that  business 
owners  would  be  no  less  concerned  than 
anyone  else  about  contributing  to  the  grow- 
ing power  of  a  nation  whose  leader  an- 
nounced less  than  a  decade  ago  that  by  1985 
"the  Soviet  bloc  countries  will  have 
achieved  most  of  their  objectives  In  Western 
Europe  and  reached  a  decisive  shift  In  the 
correlation  of  forces  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  exert  their  will  wherever  they  need 
to."  But  It  seems  that  US  business  execu- 
tives do  not  believe  such  sUtementa  of 
Soviet  goals. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  some  of 
our  own  weapons  manufacturers  are  eager, 
even  Impatient,  to  do  business  with  the 
Soviet  government.  According  to  John 
Markoff,  writing  in  Inquiry  magaslne  in 
July  1980.  "Some  of  the  corporations  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  defense  establishment" 
were  angry  at  Jimmy  Carter's  embargo  on 
strategic  goods  to  the  USSR  because  they 
found  themselves  "having  to  forgo  lucrative 
trade  opportunities  in  the  name  of  national 
defense."  Lucrative  indeed,  when  the  United 
SUtes  in  turn  must  improve  its  own  defense 
cv>abUitles  to  catch  up  with  the  SovieU 
who— with  our  help— keep  updating  their 
war  machine.  The  full  picture  apparently 
escaped  Markoff,  who  saw  a  paradox  where 
none  exists.  Puoled.  he  continued:  "The  de- 
velopment of  socialist  high  technology  mar- 
kets has  given  rise  to  wonderful  Ironies: 
Major  U.S.  multinationals  have  set  up  pro- 
trade.  pro-d6tente  groups  like  the  US- 
USSR  Trade  Council  and  the  American 
Committee  for  East- West  Accord,  whUe  at 
the  same  time  retaining  their  charter  mem- 


berships in  anti-Communist  defense  qwnd- 
ing  organisations."  What  may  seem  ironic  is 
by  no  means  Inoomprehenaible  from  a 
myopic  iwcuniary  perspective. 

The  problon  Is  actually  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. According  to  a  Washington-based 
oonfldoitial  soiu«e,  for  example,  one  of  the 
largest  transnational  corporations  (for 
which  he  works)  has  been  engaged  in  direct 
sales  of  electronic  equlinnent  to  anti-West 
regimes.  In  one  case,  transmitting  equip- 
ment was  suppUed  to  the  Soviet  puppet  gov- 
emment  in  Afghanistan.  It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  "'^'w*  that  the  dimensions  of  this  ex- 
plosive item  of  information  are  immense. 

If  the  evidence  Is  presented  to  them,  most 
taxpayers  will  readily  see  that  they  are,  to 
put  it  politely,  being  had.  But  there  are 
signs  that  the  public  once  Ita  consciousness 
has  been  raised,  is  willing  to  stand  up  for  lU 
own  safety  and  for  iU  defense  dollars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington-based  Investor 
Responsibility  Research  Center,  sharehold- 
ers in  a  number  of  companies  have  been 
asked  In  the  last  few  yean  to  vote  on  resolu- 
tions to  terminate  business  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  Communist  countries.  One  Cali- 
fornia group.  Stockholders  for  World  Free- 
dom, proposed  that  Occidental  Petroleum 
report  the  extoit  of  IU  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  A  member  of  the  group  submit- 
ted a  shareholdw  resolution  asking  Rock- 
well  International   (the   Defense  Dqwrt- 
ment's  15th-largest  military  oootractor)  to 
cease  all  trade  with  Communist  nations. 
The  resolution  reads  in  part:  "Rockwell,  as  a 
prime  defense  contractor,  ought  not  to  be 
helping  [Communist]  threats  to  worid  peace 
and  free  societies.  We  should  Instead  direct 
our  resources  toward  our  own  economy  and 
our  Free  World  Allies.  U  you  are  consider- 
ing voting  affsinst  this  proposal  merely  out 
of  an  abstract  sense  of  political  tolerance, 
consider  further  that  you  would  be  voting 
against  the  best  long-run  interesU  of  your- 
self,  your   family,   your  corporation,   and 
your  free  country." 

All  well  and  good.  Tet  the  resolution  con- 
tains a  fatal  flaw.  In  the  words  of  Rock- 
well's board  of  directors:  "To  the  extent 
that  foreign  trade  with  a  particular  country 
or  countries  Is  considered  to  be  inconsistent 
with  United  SUtes  Government  policy  ob- 
jecUves.  controls  or  onbargoes  are  Imposed. 
Decisions  on  these  matters  are  properly  in 
the  domain  of  the  Govenunent  and  not,  in 
our  view.  In  the  domain  of  corporations." 

Without  a  doubt.  Stoekholden  are  entl- 
Ued  to  expect  a  company  to  Invest  their 
money  as  profitably  as  possible.  The  busi- 
ness of  business  Is  surcOy  business  rather 
than  foreign  policy.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
Ro^well,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us, 
should  be  oblivious  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  evaluation  and  Im- 
plementation of  national  defense  poUcy  is 
the  quintessential  job  of  government 

It  was  John  Locke  who  stated  most  plain- 
ly and  eloquently,  before  this  country  was 
bom.  the  principal  reason  why  people  form 
govemmenU  "The  great  and  chief  end  of 
men  uniting  into  commonwealths  and  put- 
ting themselves  under  government,  is  the 
preservation  of  their  property"-meanlng. 
specifically,  their  "lives,  liberties,  and  es- 
Utes.  which  I  call  by  the  general  name- 
property."  Life,  evidently,  came  first 

In  truth,  a  great  number  of  people  would 
undoubtedly  go  along  with  the  principle  of 
an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  high-technology 
goods  to  the  Communist  countries  were  it 
possible  to  demonstrate  beyond  refutation 
that  such  a  move  would  be  absolutely  effec- 
tive in  protecting  our  national  security  at  a 
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reasonable  cost  Such  rigid  demonstration, 
of  course,  is  Impossttde.  AU  the  evidence  al- 
ready adduced  to  UlustraU  the  US  eootribu- 
tlon  to  the  Soviet  mOltary  cannot  possibly 
provide  proof  of  what  would  happen  in  the 
absence  of  that  contribution.  Tet  to  dtamlas 
the  evidence  as  Irrelevant  would  be  to  aban- 
don rationality  altogether. 

Opting  for  an  embargo,  however,  is  stiU  a 
l<mg  way  from  i^pn-faig  it  effectively.  The 
first  problem  is  to  determine  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  what  items  qualify  as 
strategically  signlfleant  enough  to  warrant 
controls.  It  has  been  argued,  for  examidc 
that  everything  we  sell,  including  wheat, 
contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary insofar  as  aasistanee  from  us  frees  up 
funds  for  the  Soviet  war  machine.  WhUe 
that  argument  is  not  without  some  merit 
particularly  if  the  vlieat  sales,  for  example, 
are  subsldtod.  It  la  posslUe  to  make  distlne- 
tions.  Some  items  are  clearly  useful  to  the 
SovieU  solely  for  military  purposes  (laser 
mirrors,  for  example).  Others  have  a  com- 
bined military  and  civilian  tisffulmws  (a 
truck  plant  for  example),  and  the  strategic 
element  must  be  carefully  weighed.  Still 
others  contribute  to  the  weU-beIng  of  the 
Soviet  population  but  are  not  of  strategic 
significance. 

It  is  high  time  we  broke  the  vidous  cycle 
of  contributing  to  the  SovieU'  defense  build- 
up and  tmftttlrg  our  own  defense  spending 
to  meet  the  challengr,  of  allowing,  even  en- 
couraging, US  firms  to  profit  with  the  left 
hmmI  from  selling  strategic  technology  to 
the  Soviet  government  and  with  the  riglit 
hand  from  bulling  weapons  for  the  US  gov- 
ernment As  American  taxpayers  face  yet 
another  grossly  imbalanoed  federal  budget 
In  which  defense  appropriations  are  held 
sacred,  the  issue  of  strategic  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  cannot  be  Ignored.* 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  nnTIATTVES 
•  Jir.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  some  time  now  I  have  worked 
on  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  (X>ncept  called  private  sector 
Initiatives.  It  is  also  known  by  other 
names,  such  as  public  service  options 
and  alternative  service  delivery.  And 
like  so  many  new  ideas,  it  is  really  an 
old  concept  with  a  new  veneer.  Basi- 
cally, private  sector  initiatives  means 
providing  public  services  and  meeting 
public  needs  by  using  not  just  govern- 
ment, but  the  resources  of  all  sectors 
of  society— government,  business.  Indi- 
viduals, and  volimteer  organizations. 

From  the  business  standpoint,  this 
concept  means  that  a  business  organi- 
zation should  take  an  active  role  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  communi- 
ty in  which  it  exists:  not  Just  through 
token  philanthropy,  but  through 
public  services,  cooperative  ventures, 
profit  and  not-for-profit  projects,  em- 
ployee programs,  and  other  activities 
that  make  a  qualltotive  improvement 
in  the  community.  Handled  profes- 
sionally, such  projects  often  can  prove 
profitable.  ,  ,  ^. 

Pew,  If  any  representatives  of  tne 
business  sector  have  taken  private 
sector  Initiatives  to  heart  as  has  Wil- 
liam Norrls.  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Control  Data  Corp.. 
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reaponstve  education  and  tratnlnr.  revttal- 
Isatlon  of  poverty-stricken  urban  and  rural 
areas;  a  more  vlaUe  amaU  business  sector, 
and  lower  cost  and  more  efficient  public 
servlees. 

COimOL  DATA  nKMBUMS 

Control  Date  adopted  such  a  strategy  fif- 
teen years  ago.  and  it  has  proven  sound. 

Povertt  Ana  P%antM:  We  began  by  taking 
Jobs  to  people  by  establishing  manufactur- 
ing plants  In  blltfited  communities.  The 
fbst  plant  was  built  on  the  north  side  of 
Mhmi>P"'«"  a  few  months  after  flres  and  ri- 
oting In  that  area  In  1M7.  SInoe  then  we 
have  buOt  sbc  additional  plants  and  an- 
itounced  plans  to  buQd  two  more  In  de- 
pressed communities.  Total  employment  In 
the  seven  iriants  now  exceeds  3.000,  with 
annual  payrolls  totalling  neaiiy  $40  million. 

EdMcatton:  Our  most  extensive  program 
addresses  the  worldwide  need  for  better, 
more  available  and  leas  costly  educatkm  and 
training.  The  only  practical  way  to  make 
significant  progress  In  addressing  this  mas- 
sive and  urgent  need  Is  through  the  use  of 
technolonr  such  as  televlskm,  audio/video 
tapes,  and  telephone  and  satellite  transmis- 
sion. aU  coordinated  in  a  network  learning 
system  with  computer-baaed  education. 

Control  Data  has  been  engaged  in  devel- 
oping such  a  system,  called  Plato  Computer- 
Based  Education,  for  30  years.  The  effort  In- 
cludes scores  of  cooperative  projects  with 
the  government,  universities,  foundations, 
large  companies,  small  companies  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Most  of  the  initial  funding  came  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  support  of  a 
cooperative  project  between  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  Control  Data.  After  expendi- 
tures of  approximately  $36  million  in  Gov- 
ernment funding,  feasibility  of  the  ap- 
proach had  been  verified:  since  then,  most 
of  the  funding,  in  excess  of  $900  million,  has 
been  provided  by  Control  Data.  The  project 
with  the  University  of  Illinois  continues  to 
be  financed  by  Control  Data  and  is  now  only 
one  of  40  projects  with  universities.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  many  more  cooperative 
projects  with  other  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals for  the  purpose  of  creating  comput- 
er-based training  and  education  courses. 

To  facilitate  the  delivery  of  Plato  Courses, 
Control  Data  learning  centers  have  been  es- 
UbUsbed  as  rapidly  as  feasible,  and  there 
are  now  more  than  100  in  the  United  States. 
We  also  operate  44  vocational  training 
schools  called  Control  Data  Institutes, 
which  offer  courses  in  computer  program- 
ming, operation  and  maintenance  and  a 
number  of  more  specialized  courses  such  as 
bank  teller  training.  Soon  to  be  added  Is  ro- 
botics technician  training. 

^air  Bnak:  Plato  Is  also  central  to  a  pro- 
gram called  Fair  Break,  which  prepares  dis- 
advantaged persons  to  find  and  keep  Jobs— 
and  helps  make  Jobs  more  available  to 
than.  Fair  Break  centers  have  operated  In 
more  than  300  locations  throughout  the 
coimtry;  each  center  delivers  innovative 
training  In  basic  skills.  Job  readiness,  life 
management  and  Job-seeking  skUls.  Stu- 
dents also  work  p«rt  time  to  provide  a 
source  of  Income  and  to  help  Identify  any 
problems  which  should  be  resolved  before 
attempting  fuU-tlme  employment.  The  pro- 
gram is  delivered  in  cooperation  with  public 
schools  and  with  funding  primarily  from 
Government  programs. 

More  than  10,000  students  have  enroUed 
at  the  centers  since  they  started  four  years 
ago.  Survey  results  taidlcate  that  83  percent 
have  successfully  completed  training  with  a 
Job  placement  rate  of  nearly  80  percent. 


OvtnaOi:  A  program  called  Career  Out- 
reach builds  on  the  Fair  Break  experience. 
Its  objective  is  to  help  disadvantaged  youths 
get  started  In  careers  by  Unking  education 
and  work  experience.  It  is  financed  entirely 
by  Control  Data. 

StudenU  begin  working  In  grade  10  or  11, 
part  time  during  the  school  year  and  full 
time  In  the  summer.  Their  elli^billty  for  the 
iwogram  is  certified  by  a  unit  of  dty  or 
county  government.  During  high  school, 
they  are  given  counseling  »<mti*r  to  that  of- 
fered under  fair  break  to  help  them  over- 
come barriers  to  employment.  After  high 
school,  their  vocational  training  or  college  is 
financed  by  a  combination  of  a  Control 
Data  loan  and  Job  Income. 

Outreach  began  in  St  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Toledo  In  1981.  Twenty  students  were 
selected  In  each  dty. 

Smaa  Bminata:  Having  already  launched 
major  programs  for  taking  Jobs  to  people 
and  getting  people  Job-ready,  we  dedded  in 
1975  to  complete  the  employment  spectrum 
with  a  program  to  create  Jobs  by  assisting 
small  bustneases  to  start  up  and  achieve 
profitable  growth. 

Tou  no  doubt  are  aware  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  new  Jobs  created  in  the 
last  10  years  has  been  provided  by  compa- 
nies with  100  or  fewer  employees.  Yet  the 
environment  for  small  business  has  been  de- 
teriorating because  of  increasing  competi- 
tion frran  large  companies.  Increasing  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  and  decreasing  avail- 
ability of  technology  and  capital.  At  the 
same  time,  most  of  the  technology,  manage- 
ment and  professional  expertise  and  capital 
resources  are  in  big  business— and  are  un- 
derutilized. 

Recognizing  the  need  and  opportunity. 
Control  DaU  has  developed  a  wide  range  of 
offerings  for  small  enterprise  induding  fi- 
nancial ssaintsnit  data  processing  services, 
education  and  training,  management  and 
professional  consulting,  and  technology 
transfer.  Another  very  tanportant  service  Is 
our  business  and  technology  centers 
(BTC's),  which  provide  various  combina- 
tions of  consulting  services,  shared  laborato- 
ry, manufacturing  and  office  facilities,  and 
other  services  to  facilitate  the  start-up  and 
growth  of  small  businesses.  Economies  of 
scale  make  It  possible  to  provide  occupants 
of  the  centers  and  small  companies  located 
nearby  with  needed  facilities  and  services  of 
much  higher  quality  and  considerably  lower 
cost  than  any  would  be  capable  of  obtaining 
or  providing  for  itself. 

We  also  assist  small  business  by  fostering 
public/private  cooperation  over  a  broad 
front.  More  specifically,  we  are  helping  to 
launch  and  have  been  participating  in  the 
operation  of  community-based  organizations 
with  those  objectives.  I  will  describe  two: 
The  MInnesoU  Cooperation  Office  for 
Small  Business  and  the  Minnesota  Seed 
Capital  Fund. 

jrCO;  The  MInnesoU  Cooperation  Office, 
or  MCO.  fosters  the  start-up  and  profitable 
growth  of  small  businesses  In  the  state  of 
Minnesota.  The  MCO  is  a  non-profit  corpo- 
ration being  financed  during  the  early  years 
by  contributions  and  grants— It  is  planned 
that  the  organization  will  eventually 
become  self-supiwrting  from  client  fees  and 
funds  generated  by  Investments  in  client 
companies. 

The  MCO'B  board  of  directors  consists  of 
leaders  from  all  major  sectors  of  sodety. 
The  approach  is  simple:  an  entrepreneur 
has  an  Idea  for  a  new  product  or  service  and 
wants  to  start  a  company— the  MCO  helps 
develop  a  business  plan  and  obtain  financ- 


ing. The  permanent  staff  is  small.  But  the 
MCO  draws  on  a  volunteer  advisory  pand  of 
engineers,  sdentlsU  and  executives  for  the 
specific  expertise  required  to  evaluate  and 
help  prepare  business  plans.  Because  these 
plans  are  expertly  conceived,  the  chances  of 
receiving  adequate  financing  and  achieving 
economic  viability  are  substantially  In- 
creased. 

Minnnota  Seed  Capital  Fund:  Capital 
from  more  conventional  sources  such  as 
venture  capital  companies  and  banks  Is 
often  not  available  for  new  companies 
during  their  Initial  formation  and  early  de- 
velopment stages.  Because  of  this,  the  Min- 
nesota Seed  Capital  Fund  has  been  formed, 
with  an  initial  capitalization  of  $10  million. 
It  is  receiving  growing  support.  Recently, 
two  pension  funds  became  investors  and  sev- 
eral more  are  considering  investment. 

Job  Creation  Network:  The  MCO,  the 
Seed  Fund,  and  the  BTC  described  a 
moment  ago  constitute  what  Is  called  the 
Mlimesota  network  for  Job  creation,  which 
provides  the  support  needed  by  small  mter- 
prises  to  become  successful.  Unfortunately, 
in  our  present  economic  system,  such  assist- 
ance is  left  too  much  to  chance,  with  an 
undue  burden  on  the  entrepreneur.  As  a 
consequence,  a  high  percentage  of  new  b«isl- 
nesses  fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  through  expanded  ini- 
tiatives and  cooperation  among  Industry, 
Government  and  universities,  the  necessary 
support  can  be  provided  to  vastly  increase 
the  success  rate  for  new  enterprises  and 
help  assure  the  profitable  growth  of  exist- 
ing enterprises.  The  MInnesoU  network  is 
being  replicated  in  other  communities. 

Urban  RevUalization:  In  the  case  of 
urban  revltalization.  Control  DaU  has 
Joined  with  other  companies  and  two 
church  organizations  to  form  a  for-profit 
consortium  capitalized  at  $3  million,  called 
City  Venture  Corporation.  For  the  first 
time,  adequate  resources  have  been  assem- 
bled in  a  unique  and  ef fldent  pooling  of  the 
resources  of  Individual  organtatlons. 

City  Venture  plans  and  manages  compre- 
hensive programs  for  the  revltalization  of 
urban  centers.  lU  approach  mandat«i  that 
plans  for  restoring  a  community  must  be 
based  priinarlly  on  meeting  the  needs  of 
residenta  for  high  quality  accessible,  and  af- 
fordable education  and  training- and,  even 
more  importantly,  their  needs  for  decent 
Jobs.  Small  enterprises  are  a  major  source  of 
those  Jobs.  As  well  as  an  Important  means 
for  building,  rebuQding,  and  maintaining 
housing  aitd  commercial  centers.  Small  busi- 
nesses also  partldpate  in  providing  health 
care,  education,  and  other  sodal  aervloes. 

City  Vmture  is  three  years  old.  During 
that  tline.  Government-funded  contracU 
have  been  obtained  for  projecte  In  many 
clUes.  Induding  Minneapolis.  Toledo.  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore,  St  Paul.  Charleston. 
S.C..  San  Antonio,  Benton  Harbor.  Mk:hl- 
gan.  Miami,  the  South  Bronx  and  London 
Docklands  in  the  U.K. 

The  most  advanced  City  Venture  project 
Is  In  lU  third  year  in  the  Warren-Sherman 
Community  In  Toledo.  Progress  is  evident  in 
implementing  a  comprehensive  plan  that 
emphasized  Job  creation,  better,  leas  costly 
education  and  training,  linked  with  Jobs  and 
improved  housing  to  provide  further  infor- 
mation on  the  Toledo  project  Let  me  quote 
from  a  speech  by  Mr.  George  Haigh,  the 
chief  executive  of  Toledo  Trust  Inc.  and  one 
of  the  leaders  responsible  for  the  effort  to 
revitalize  the  Warren-Sherman  area  In 
Toledo. 

"The  project  began  with  a  neighborhood 
that  suffered  unemployment  In  excess  of  33 


percent  Inadequate,  run-down  housing:  low 
household  li>comes:  Inartwumte  shopping  fa^ 
dllUes:  lack  of  small  business:  and  laA  of 
recreaUonal  facilities.  Crime,  arson  and 
pride-Mpping  neighborhood  decay  were  all 
too  evident 

"Using  City  Venture  as  a  catalyst  and 
gaining  the  trust  and  active  dedaian-maklng 
involvement  of  neighborhood  people,  neigh- 
borhood organlaatioos.  the  dty  of  Toledo, 
and  several  private  busineasea.  a  unique  pro- 
gram began  to  rapidly  take  shape.  Not  a 
program  featuring  handouts,  but  one  that 
would  provide  Improved  neighborhood  hous- 
ing training  and  education  for  hundreda, 
over  a  thousand  additional  ndgtaborhood 
Jobs,  a  business  and  technology  centerto 
help  minority  business,  a  new  shopping 
center,  new  parks  for  recreational  uae-and 
the  list  goes  on.  BCost  tanportantly,  however, 
is  that  these  programs  are  all  investmenU 
that  are  aimed  to  prodtiee  profit  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  pride  for  the  neighborhood,  and 
real  opportunities  for  people." 

Rural  DevOopmetU:  The  need  for  rural  de- 
velopment has  been  approached  through 
another  for-profit  consortium  called  Rural 
Ventures  Corporation:  Like  City  Venture,  it 
was  capitalized  at  $3  mOllon.  Investors  tn- 
duded  businesses,  church  organizations, 
farm  coopermtlvea,  foundations,  and  taMttvld- 


Rural  Ventures  main  thrust  is  to  increase 
the  productivity  and  profitability  of  small 
farms  and  to  assist  In  the  start-up  and  prof- 
itable growth  of  small  busineases  In  rural 
communlUea.  With  respect  to  small  farms.  It 
is  evldoit  that  with  vmper  selection  and  ap- 
plication of  existing  and  emerging  tecbntd- 
ogles.  and  with  adequate  cmgoing  lUfcD, 
fm^ii  family  farms  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
food,  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
food  production,  do  It  hi  more  envlronmm- 
tally  protective  ways,  and  provide  a  decent 
living  for  the  operdxns. 

Computer  technology  is  the  centerpiece  of 
the  strategy.  DaU  banks  of  agricultural 
technology  are  being  sssfmhled  and  com- 
puter-based education  courseware  is  being 
written  prlnuully  tbrou^  cooperative  ef- 
forto  between  Control  DaU  and  a  large 
number  of  universities  and  other  organisar 
ticms.  Computer-optlmiaed  sdeetlon  of 
crops,  llvestot^  equipment  and  other  tech- 
nologlea  are  made  for  each  small  tana,  and 
a  full  range  of  computer-based  education 
and  training  programs  are  available  and  pre- 
pared to  help  individual  farmers  apply  the 
technologies  efficiently. 

Many  Rural  Ventures  oontracte  are  under- 
way. In  New  gngiMM*.  Rural  Venturea  is 
providing  production  and  marketing  assist- 
ance to  small-scale  sheep  growers  to  asaist 
them  in  rebuilding  their  region's  onoe-flour- 
ishlng  sheep  industry.  In  Alaska.  Rural  Ven- 
tures is  rnartmftnf  two  proJecU  north  of  the 
Arctic  Cirele-the  tundra  is  being  deared  to 
grow  food  locally  and  thereby  build  a  more 
seU-suf fldent  society  to  these  remote  areas. 
The  slide  shows  the  first  Bridmo  farmer  in 
history.  In  north-central  Minneaota.  40  low- 
Income  farmers  planted  their  first  commer- 
cial vegetable  crops  imder  Rural  Ventures 
guidance. 

BVALUAXiaK 

By  now,  you  must  be  wtmderlng  about  re- 
sults—reactions by  our  many  constituents, 
profits,  and  other  benefita. 

KmpUveei:  High  on  the  list  of  benefite  to 
Control  DaU  has  been  the  favorable  reae- 
Uon  by  employeea.  Our  programs  provide 
the  opportunity  for  employees  to  partld- 
pate directly  and  visibly  in  serving  sodety  as 
part  of  their  work  responsibilities.  As  a 


result  they  have  a  senae  of  pride  and  gain  a 
special  kind  of  enjoyment  In  being  part  of 
Control  DaU's  braad-baaed  effort  to  address 
umaet  needs.  Prospective  emidoyeea.  espe- 
cially those  Just  entering  the  work  force, 
also  view  our  strategy  very  favorably  as 
demoostiated  by  a  college  reeniltlng  sooceas 
rate  much  hl^ier  than  other  companlea. 

StoMuMerr  Control  DaU  has  also  en- 
Joyed  good  support  from  Ite  stock  tioMeia. 
We  have  always  commimlrated  the  eaMooe 
of  our  strategiea.  taiduding  the  loacer  than 
average  time  required  for  most  programs  to 
achieve  attractive  ivofttatafllty. 

Seeurltt  AnalpttM:  On  the  other  hand,  our 
strategy  was  subjected  to  mote  than  13 
years  of  critidsB  by  many  ftaiandalMUr 
lysts.  fund  managers  and  other  WaD  Street 
typea  who  Judge  oorpocate  financial  per- 
f  onnanoe  aa  a  quarter-to-quarter  basis  and 
arrive  at  their  long-range  assessmenU  pri- 
marily by  projecting  current  earnings  five 
years  ahead.  Some  diaracteriaed  Control 
DaU's  strategy  with  audi  expreariooa  as  "a 
PMdon  ttx  experimenting  with  business 
metboito  to  sohre  sodal  proUemr'  or  "good 
works  that  restrain  pntfltataatty."  Mose  re- 
cently, however,  rlaliig  profttabOlty  at  Ooo- 
tnd  DaU  and  the  ddMde  In  Detroit  is  caus- 
ing them  to  do  aome  soul  starrhhig  and 
have  aecood  thou^ts  about  our  strategy. 
Had  the  automobile  manufacturers  been  co- 
operativdy  addressing  the  basle  need  for 
more  energy  efficient  txansportatlan  Instead 
of  perodved  wants,  they  could  have  avoided 
the  erudal  loss  of  market  which  resulted  In 
staggering  losses  ot  WUIons  of  doUara  and 
hundreda  of  thousands  of  Joba. 

Poverty  Area  PtanU-  Further  information 
about  the  myriad  of  reaetlaos  beyond  em- 
ployeea. Stockholders  and  denltens  of  Wall 
Street  can  beat  be  highlighted  to  connection 
with  individual  program  evahiatloaa.  For  ex- 
ample, by  wnking  doady  with  local  oom- 
munlty  unaiilinniM  and  with  partial  Gov- 
ernment funding  for  training.  Control  DaU 
has  succeeded  to  making  poverty-area 
plante  as  profitable  as  tte  conventioDal  opct- 
attooa.  At  the  aame  time  the  totereste  of 
fii^ti  ooomiunity  are  being  served  and  a 
path  provided  for  disadvantaged  pessoos  to 
enter  the  niatostream  of  Industry. 

In  adiw"""i  local  ownmimltiea  have  a 
hitfily  positive  peroeptian  of  the  planU  In 
the  early  days  of  the  program,  there  was 
■ome  skepticism  of  Contnd  DaU's  motivea 
and  we  were  charaeteriMd  as  "fat  cato  ot 
rip-off  artlsU"  There  were  those  who  pre- 
dicted our  plante  would  be  vandaltaed.  The 
criticism  has  long  since  disappeared,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  vandallBn-not 
even  grafitU  on  ttie  walla. 

Mwcotton  and  Tralnino:  In  eduction, 
our  total  program  la  not  profitable-and  wOl 
not  be.  by  design,  until  19e4-becauae  of 
conttoulng  tovestmente  to  courseware  and 
new  learning  centers.  However,  based  on  es- 
timated  revenue  growth,  the  total  program 
wm  turn  profitable  during  that  year  and 
rise  steadily  thereafter  to  become  the  larg- 
est producer  of  proftt  to  the  company.  Al- 
though the  total  education  program  U  not 
profitable,  the  Control  DaU  Institutes  are 
nicely  to  the  black,  with  an  operating  profit 
rate  higher  than  any  other  unit  in  the  cor- 
poration. ^  .   , 

We  never  thought  for  a  moment  being 
luooeasful  to  education  would  be  easy.  Histo- 
ry shows  that  more  than  300  years  went  by 
after  the  book  vras  totroduoed  before  it  was 
used  by  teachera.  Our  plan  provided  for  a 
few  carefully  choaen  fields  of  entry  where 
redstance  to  change  would  be  the  least  and 
for  a  gradually  tocreaslng  ctmunltment  of 
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side  organisations.  Some  neighborhood 
groups  are  corrupt— and  many  of  the  more 
activist  types  resort  to  unconscionable  tac- 
tics. At  times,  it  appears  as  if  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy to  undermine  our  private  enterprise 
system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  majority  of 
neighborhood  groups  are  dedicated  to  bet- 
tering their  community;  they  are  achieving 
results  In  spite  of  chnmlc  deficiencies  In  re- 
sources and  differing  views.  Lack  of  consen- 
sus also  plagues  business,  government  and 
other  parts  of  the  community.  This  is  most 
often  manifested  by  the  absence  of  a  true 
commitment  to  a  revitallsation  effort. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  rec- 
ognise about  urban  revitallsation  Is  that  in- 
stant successes  are  not  possible.  Usually,  at 
least  two  years  are  required  to  show  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  progress— much  longer  to 
reach  Job  creation  goals.  This  allows  time 
for  those  in  opposition  to  create  doubts— 
and  In  two  City  Venture  projects,  in  Minne- 
apolis and  Miami,  to  prevent  them  from 
progressing  beyond  the  planning  stage. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties. 
City  Venture  has  proven  it  can  effectively 
Ksnt  In  the  role  of  catalyst  and  coordinator 
in  helping  to  obtain  a  consensus  and  in 
working  with  a  community  in  planning  and 
implementing  a  revitallsation  effort. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  City  Ven- 
ture is  not  yet  profitable;  however,  profit- 
ability is  projected  to  be  achieved  next  year. 
Reaching  an  attractive  level  of  profitability 
is  important  in  proving  the  concept  of  City 
Venture.  Although  the  amount  of  profit  rel- 
ative to  earnings  of  the  corporate  investors 
wlU  not  be  significant  for  many  years. 
Therefore,  the  main  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  City  Venture  by  corporate  stockhold- 
ers is  the  identification  of  new  markets  in 
their  fields  of  interest.  Unfortunately,  this 
potential  has  yet  to  be  perceived  by  many  of 
the  corporate  stockholders,  who,  bless  them. 
Invested  because  "it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do." 

One  consequence  of  that  motivation  has 
been  the  resignation  of  representatives  of 
two  corporations  from  the  board  of  direc- 
tors soon  after  adverse  publicity  when  the 
City  Venture  project  in  east  Minneapolis 
was  not  continued.  Opponents,  of  course, 
claimed  City  Venture  faUed  and  the  newspa- 
pers were  only  too  eager  to  play  up  that 
sspect. 

In  the  light  of  this  and  other  experiences 
with  stockholders.  City  Venture  is  engaged 
in  designing  procedures  to  assist  corporate 
stockholders  in  Identifying  business  oppor- 
tunities in  their  fields  of  interest. 

Rural  Development  In  contrast  to  City 
Venture,  the  corporate  shareholders  of 
Rural  Ventures  have  a  much  better  percep- 
tion of  the  potential  for  new  business  oppor- 
tunities. Also,  Rural  Ventures  has  had  only 
relatively  minor  problems  with  neighbor- 
hood and  oonununlty  groups,  presumably 
because  they  are  fewer  in  number  and  not 
so  well  organised.  Rural  Ventures  is  making 
excellent  progress  and  is  projected  to 
achieve  profitability  this  year.  And,  in  the 
very  near  future,  Rural  Ventures  will  com- 
mence a  project  overseas  in  the  developing 
country  of  Jamaica. 

Overall  Prtt/ltabilitv:  It  is  time  to  com- 
plete the  evaluation  of  Control  Data's  strat- 
egy, so  I  will  do  so  with  a  few  more  words 
about  profitability.  As  noted  earlier,  it  is 
rising.  It  wiU  continue  to  rise,  because  major 
and  worldwide  unmet  needs  are  being  served 
by  Control  Data  products  and  services 
which  are  at  the  forefront  of  technology. 


raoatAMS  ST  oran  OBoainzATioiis 

Control  Data  is  not  the  only  company  ac- 
tively involved  in  addressing  social  needs.  A 
number  of  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
industrial  companies  have  established  mi- 
nority enterprise  small  business  investment 
companies  or  MEBBICs.  By  far  the  largest 
is  Equlco,  owned  by  the  Equitable  life  As- 
surance C(Hnpany;  with  pald-tn  capital  of 
10,8  million  dollars. 

In  addition,  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies have  invested  in  commercial  and  hous- 
ing construction  and  rehabilitation  In  pover- 
ty-stricken neighborhoods.  One  of  the  com- 
panies most  aggressive  in  making  such  in- 
vestments is  Toledo  Trust 

Plants  have  been  established  in  inner 
cities  by  Lockheed.  IBM.  Digital  Equipment 
Company,  Owens  Illinois  and  some  other 
companies. 

While  these  and  other  examples  of  invest- 
ing could  be  cited  and  represent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  activity,  the  aggregate  is 
very  small  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
needs.  But  it  is  a  start 

PaiVATIZATION  OP  FtJBLIC  SXavXCXS 

Further  words  need  to  be  said  about  jai- 
vatization  of  public  services.  Earlier,  I  men- 
tioned that  the  management  of  schools 
should  be  contracted  to  business.  With  a  fee 
structiu«  based  on  performance,  business 
could  make  attractive  profits  and  the  public 
would  benefit  from  a  more  responsive  and 
productive  educational  system. 

Prisons  are  in  critical  need  of  better  man- 
agement—to reduce  both  the  present  stag- 
gering costs  of  operation  and  excessive  re- 
cidivism. Given  adequate  incentives,  busi- 
ness could  provide  the  needed  management 
and  creativity.  Control  Data,  in  cooperation 
with  City  Venture,  wiU  soon  be  offering 
prison  management  services  based  on  exten- 
sive experience  accumulated  from  Plato 
education  and  training  programs  in  prisons, 
manufacturing  In  a  prison,  leasing  cars  to 
ex-prisoners,  and  other  programs. 

State  and  local  government  should  also 
spin-off  programs  for  business  to  manage  in 
many  other  areas  such  as  chlldcare,  assist- 
ance for  senior  citizens,  recreation,  rehabili- 
tation for  ex-prisoners  and  peoide  dis- 
charged from  State  hospitals,  and  so  on. 

If  public  services  were  privatized,  the  role 
of  Oovemment  would  change  from  one  of 
providing  services  to  one  of  establishing 
standards,  licensing,  and  monitoring.  The 
size  of  the  public  bureaucracy  would  be  dra- 
matically reduced.  The  quality  of  the  serv- 
ices would  be  dramatically  improved.  As  an 
additional  benefit,  many  new  opportunities 
would  be  available  for  small  business. 

ULTIMATE  POTKNTIAL 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  these  and 
other  programs.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
Jobs  can  be  taken  to  poverty-stricken  areas: 
education  and  training  can  be  made  respon- 
sive and  affordable:  disadvantaged  and  dis- 
abled people  can  be  trained  and  placed  in 
meaningful  Jobs;  small  businesses  can  be 
helped  to  startup  and  grow  and  create  more 
new  jobs:  poverty-stricken  urban  and  rural 
areas  can  be  revitalized,  and  public  services 
privatized.  All  of  these  actions  can  be  ac- 
complished efficiently  and.  In  the  long  run, 
profitably  through  broad-based  cooperation. 

Ajtpropriateneu:  However,  the  question  is 
occasionaUy  raised  about  the  appropriate- 
ness of  an  Investment  strategy  for  every 
company.  It  is  true  that  it  is  easier  to  visual- 
ize how  the  existing  products  and  services  of 
some  companies,  such  as  Control  Data,  can 
be  applied  in  meeting  needs  than  it  is  for 


others.  Still,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  there  are 
significant  business  opportunities  for  every 
company. 

However,  such  opportunities  may  not, 
indeed  normally  will  not  be  apparent  with- 
out a  dedicated  effort  to  find  them.  The 
broad  horizon  of  attractive  opportimities 
for  Control  Data  that  we  see  today  wasn't 
visible  in  1967  when  we  took  the  first  major 
step  by  establishing  an  inner  city  plant. 

Skeptics  ask  how  a  steel  company  could 
possibly  find  an  investment  strategy  mean- 
ingful. Considering  just  steel  making  and 
the  dismal  limovation  record  of  most  steel 
companies  In  recent  years,  it  is  clear  that 
they  could  help  themselves  enormously  by 
adopting  an  aggressive  program  of  Investing 
in  small  businesses.  The  proven  creativity  of 
small  enterprise  could  point  the  way  for 
badly  needed  innovation  In  many  areas. 
Even  small  steel  mills  can  be  profitable. 

Of  course,  many  steel  companies  are  verti- 
cally integrated  and  diversified,  so  there  are 
opportunities  beyond  those  just  related  di- 
rectly to  steel  making.  Again,  cooperation 
with  small  companies  can  be  profoundly 
beneficial  not  only  for  steel  companies  but 
for  all  large  companies.  In  short,  for  any 
company,  it  is  seek  and  ye  shall  find. 

President's  Prooram:  Give  evidence  that 
an  investment  strategy  works,  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  every  company,  and  that  the 
market  is  enormous,  will  it  become  widely 
adopted?  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
my  being  optimistic  that  it  will  be. 

(1)  One  reason  is  the  existence  of  a  con- 
ductive envlrotunent  created  by  increasing 
public  concern  about  growing  needs  and  the 
shrinking  Government  resources  available 
to  address  them. 

(2)  Another  reason  is  that  corporate 
America  is  increasingly  embracing  the  con- 
cept of  corporate  responsibility,  which  Is  re- 
sulting in  increased  philanthropy.  In  addi- 
tion, substantial  contributions  are  being 
made  each  year  by  foundations. 

(3)  A  third  reason  is  the  myriad  of  volun- 
teer neighborhood  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations which  have  been  spanned  and 
are  improving  housing.  Creating  Jobs  and  In 
other  ways  Improving  neighborhoods  and 
helping  the  needy. 

All  of  these  are  important,  and  much  is 
being  accomplished;  however,  the  effort  is 
fractionated  and  insufficient. 

Furthermore,  the  status  quo  of  nearly  the 
past  fifty  years  has  been  disrupted  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  cuts  in  Federal  budgets  for 
many  human  and  economic  development 
programs.  The  shifting  of  greater  responsi- 
bilities to  States,  and  the  President's  call  for 
the  private  sector  to  provide  alternatives 
consisting  mainly  of  increased  volunteering 
and  contributing. 

There  has  been  much  written  and  said 
about  how  the  private  sector  should  re- 
spond. Initially,  the  prevailing  view  was  that 
corporations  and  individuals  should  Increase 
their  charitable  contributions  to  bridge  the 
gap.  However,  facts  about  giving  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  very  unlikely  to  happen. 

It  is  also  not  realistic  to  expect  a  substan- 
tial replacement  of  Federal  dollars  with 
State  funds  because  of  strong  negative  reac- 
tions to  tax  increases.  Even  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  Federal  dollars  could  be  replaced 
with  State  and  private  funds.  The  results  at 
best  would  be  to  maintain  the  status  quo— 
with  no  significant  improvement  in  our 
social  condition. 

Mounting  public  concern,  shrinking  Oov- 
enunent  budgets,  expanded  community- 
based  efforts,  increasing  acceptance  of  the 
concept  of  corporate  responsibility  and  the 


disruption  of  the  status  quo  has  set  the 
stage  for  business  to  provide  the  initiative, 
the  focus  and  the  addltlODal  reaouroea 
through  investment  What  Is  lacking  are  a 
means  of  reducing  both  the  rtaks  and  the 
longer  than  average  period  required  to 
achieve  adequate  returns  on  tatveattnenta. 

The  pubUc-private  partnenhlps  which  the 
President  Is  advocating  can  provide  these 
answers  if  expanded  to  Include  Inveating— 
along  with  volunteering  and  contributing 
and  appropriate  financial  incentivea.  It  Is 
this  possibility  which  caosed  me  to  accept 
President  Reagan's  Invitation  to  be  a 
member  of  his  private  sector  initiatives  task 
force.  Let  me  briefly  deacribe  what  I  envi- 
sion can  be  accomplished  to  effectively  ad- 
dress the  objectives  of  the  task  force  by  de- 
vising a  structured  program,  with  Incentivea. 
to  expand  Investing,  volunteering  and  con- 
tributing. 

The  objective  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Private  Sector  Initlativea  can  be 
broadly  stated  as  foUows:  "To  facilitate  the 
replacement  of  Oovemment  patemallam 
with  public/private  sector  partnenhlps  in 
every  community  for  assisting  needy  per- 
sons and  depressed  areas." 

At  this  point  I  should  make  clear  that 
public/private  partnerships  are  equivalent 
to  the  broad-based  cooperation  I  talked 
about  earlier— just  different  words. 

There  are  two  ways  of  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  needr-  (1)  By  treating  the  symp- 
toms of  social  ills;  and  (2)  by  addressing  the 
underlying  root  causes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  flnt  approach  is 
the  most  common.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
face  of  unprecedented  need  for  permanent 
solutions,  it  is  also  the  least  effective.  For  a 
program  to  have  lasting  Impact,  it  must 
treat  underlying  causes,  which  net  down  pri- 
marily to  unemployment  Given  enough 
jobs,  most  people  and  most  communities  can 
solve  many  of  their  other  problems. 

The  magnitude  of  the  need  for  expanded 
employment  is  so  great  that  the  only  practi- 
cable way  to  achieve  an  adequate  response 
is  a  focused  approach  by  corporations,  f oim- 
datlons.  churches,  labor  unions,  and  Individ- 
uals in  cooperative  programs  consisting  of 
volimteering,  contributing  and.  most  impor- 
tant as  I  stressed  earlier,  investing. 

FKOORAM  POR  EZPARDIIIO  IXPLOTIIKin 

Specifically,  a  program  is  being  recom- 
mended for  expanding  employment  that  in- 
cludes Incentives  for  Increasing: 

1.  Job-creating  capabiliUes  in  every  com- 
mtmlty, 

2.  Community  development  efforts, 

3.  The  employment  of  disadvantaged 
youth, 

4.  The  employment  of  the  disabled. 

5.  Corporate  investing,  contributing,  and 
volunteering, 

6.  Volunteering  and  contributing  by  indi- 
viduals. 

Implementation  requires  interaction 
among  public/private  partnerships  focused 
on  the  greatest  need  In  our  society  today- 
jobs.  Only  with  this  kind  of  focus  will  our 
always  limited  resoiuces  be  applied  in 
enough  depth  to  make  real  progress  toward 
permanent  solutions.  The  concept  is  based 
on  methodology  proven  sound  by  Control 
Data  and  many  other  organizations.  Hence, 
implementation  U  essentially  a  matter  of 
replicating  what  has  worked. 

Each  part  of  the  total  program  relies  on 
partnerships  of  various  types  for  implemen- 
tation. In  addition  to  partnerships  which 
primarily  address  specific  issues,  a  broadly- 
based  partnership  is  needed  with  member- 
ship from  different  sectore  of  the  communi- 


ty to  assure  that  neighborhood  goals  are  In 
consonance  with  thoae  of  the  larger  commu- 
nity-be it  city,  county.  State,  or  region. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  manhalllng  and 
allocating  resources. 

Many  examples  of  successful  broadn'- 
baaed  partneFships  can  be  cited.  One  Is  the 
Greater  Milwaukee  Committee  for  Commu- 
nity Development  a^Uch  has  memben 
drawn  from  labor,  education,  and  bustneaa. 
The  Greater  Toledo  Eoon«nlc  Planning 
Council  is  another,  with  monben  drawn 
from  business  and  dty  government  A  third 
example  Is  MlnneaoU  Wellaprlng.  a  state- 
wide organization  with  memben  from  State 
and  city  government,  education,  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  f otmdaUona. 

To  help  further  artknilate  the  eaaence  of 
the  program.  I  will  elaborate  briefly  on 
major  parts  and  identify  Incentivea  that  will 
be  needed  to  gain  adoption  natlcmwide. 

Expanaion  of  Job-CreoHng  FacOitieM: 
Starting  then  with  Job  creation,  virtually 
every  community  needs  a  more  effective 
means  of  creating  Jobs  through  the  use  of 
resources  under  local  control  as  opposed  to 
relying  on  large  companlea  to  expand  exist- 
ing operations  or  eatabllah  new  ofiea.  EHnce 
small  buslneasea  are  the  source  of  moat  new 
Jobs,  this  can  be  beat  accomplished  by  estab- 
lishing public/private  partnerships  In  each 
community  to  assist  In  the  startup  and 
growth  of  small  entetprisea.  In  uitan  areas. 
the  focus  would  be  on  small  bualneasea.  in 
rural  areas,  attention  should  be  given  to 
both  small  buslneaaea  and  small  (arms. 

The  core  elemenU  constitute  a  Job  cre- 
ation network  Identical  to  the  MlnneaoU 
network  described  eartier.  As  noted  earlier, 
the  cooperation  office  In  Minnesota  Is  cur- 
rently financed  by  contributions  and  grants, 
and  the  point  to  be  added  Is  that  It  has  been 
very  difficult  and  time-oonauming  to  obtain 
the  required  level  of  support 

Hence,  tax  credits  are  needed  both  to 
stimulate  contributioas  to  efforts  of  this 
type  and  to  Induce  corporations  to  volunteer 
the  services  of  their  professional  and  execu- 
tive employees.  Some  Statea,  such  as  Indi- 
ana, already  provide  tax  credits  for  volun- 
teer services. 

Tax  credits  are  also  needed  to  stimulate 
investments  In  business  and  technology  cen- 
ters. The  payout  period  for  a  BTC  is  typical- 
ly 8  years,  and  this  is  perceived  as  too  long 
by  most  Investore. 

Community  Development  Small  business- 
es can't  flourish  in  an  area  where  crime  is 
rampant,  housing  is  run  down,  streets  are  in 
disrepair,  and  so  on.  Conversely,  a  decent 
living  environment  can  neither  be  estab- 
lished nor  maintained  where  opportunities 
for  employment  are  few  and  far  between. 
Thus,  community  development  Is  essential 
to  creating  a  supportive  atmosphere  for 
small  business,  and  small  business  is  essen- 
tial to  community  development 

Different  communities  have  different 
needs.  There  is  no  single  model  for  commu- 
nity development  that  can  be  applied  across 
the  board.  It  is  suggested  that  communities 
be  divided  into  two  broad  categories,  more 
fortunate  and  less  fortunate,  and  that  a  dis- 
tinct approach  be  taken  to  each  type. 

For  more  forturuite  communities  where 
deterioration  is  not  severe,  the  recommend- 
ed approach  is  to  simply  replicate  the  net- 
work for  job  creation.  When  employment  is 
at  a  reasonable  level,  communities  can  usu- 
ally cope  with  most  other  problems. 

For  less  fortimate  conununities  where  de- 
terioration Is  severe  and  unemployment 
high,  the  recommended  approach  is  that 
the  replication  of  the  network  for  job  cre- 
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the  credit  recommended  earlier  for  disad- 
vantaged youth.  The  amount  would  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  disability  and  the  cor- 
responding coaU  of  adapting  equipment, 
education,  and  training  to  Individual  needs. 
ooimuauTiJiu  amd  voLUMi'saamo 

Next.  I  wm  review  tax  credlU  being  rec- 
ommended to  stimulate  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals to  make  ctmtributions  and  volun- 
teer time  In  support  of  the  program. 

Spedflcally.  a  tax  credit  should  be  made 
available  to  corporations  and  IndlvldualB 
contributing  to  community-based  organisa- 
tions supporting  Job  creation  aetlviticB.  such 
as  a  cooperation  office. 

In  additl«".  a  credit  ahotild  be  provided  to 
corporaticms  to  offset  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees who  volunteer  their  professional 
and  management  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses during  working  hours.  For  Individ- 
uals volunteering  services  on  their  own 
time.  Increased  credits  could  be  given  for  car 
mileage  and  for  some  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  ttane  donated. 


or  DUADVAirTAaD 

enormous  numbers  of  disad- 
in  the  United  States  Job- 
is  a  task  of  ovenrtielmlng 
more  realistic  appnwA  is  to 
disadvantaged  youth.  Many 
of  the  disadvantaged  popula- 
to  cope  somehow  through 
firom  nei^ibors.  and 
too  many  of  the  young  are 
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TMSin  or  TBI  DISASLBD 

efforts  aimed  at  providing  em- 
for  the  disabled  should  be  ex- 
are  many  fine  organizations 
persons  to  gain  employ- 
need  more  support  in  order 
advantage  of  reooit  technological 


tliey 


strategy,  the  words  sounded  somewhat  eso- 
teric to  me,  and.  to  an  extent.  I  felt  like  a 
preacher  without  a  congregation.  Spoken 
and  unspoken  reactions  from  my  audiences 
confirmed  these  feelings.  It  wasn't  that  I 
dldnt  have  the  conviction  of  its  merits, 
rather  it  was  the  realisation  of  the  difficul- 
ty, seemingly  overwhelming  at  times,  to 
achieve  it. 

However,  the  enormous  benefits  which 
Control  DaU  has  already  enjoyed  have  long 
ago  replaced  that  early  uneasy  feeling  with 
one  of  determination  to  overcome  whatever 
great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing broad-based  cooperative  efforts. 

Those  cooperative  efforts  will  come— and 
they  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  new,  excit- 
ing, and  more  productive  role  for  corpora- 
tions. 

Thank  yoo.* 


UailllMi  FKOM 
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education,   work   termi- 

ocmtrols,  and  a  variety  of  new 

have  opened  new  doors  for 
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E>eraonalized   adaptations    and 
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expensive. 

;  could  greatly  expand  employ- 
disabled.  It  could  be  similar  to 


That  completes  the  description  of  the  pro- 
gram being  recommended.  The  question  is. 
will  It  be  implemented?  The  answer  Is.  yes. 
although  budget  constraints  may  dictate 
that  it  occur  in  steps.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  my  optimism. 

One  is  that  it  is  responsive  to  the  wishes 
of  the  President.  In  speeches,  he  has  said. 
"We  want  an  American  partnership  that 
can  and  should  be  replicated  In  every  com- 
munity." What  has  been  described  meets 
that  desire. 

A  second  is  the  momentum  building  for 
enterprise  aone  legislation  which,  if  proper- 
\3  structured,  could  provide  a  meaningful 
start  toward  establishing  JobKTeating  capa- 
biliUes  in  poverty-stricken  areas.  CtHigres- 
sional  leaders  predict  Federal  enterprise 
Eone  legislation  wHl  be  passed.  In  addition, 
eight  individual  States  have  already  passed 
zone  leglstaktion  or  are  considering  it.  Discus- 
sions with  Governors  have  convinced  me 
that  State  enterprise  zone  legislation  will 
plan  a  significant  role  in  revltallsation— per- 
haps. In  the  long  nm.  more  Important  than 
Federal  legislation. 

Most  important  Is  the  President's  continu- 
ing promotion  of  his  concept  of  less  Govern- 
ment welfare  and  more  private  sector  volim- 
tary  actions,  which  is  increasing  awareness 
of  the  need  for.  and  advantages  of.  coopera- 
tion. This  wHl  be  further  magnified  by  the 
private  sector  initiative  task  forces  being  es- 
tablished by  Individual  States.  But  there  is 
also  a  growtaig  awareness  that  increased  vol- 
unteering and  contributing  Isn't  going  to 
adequately  address  the  root  cause  of  social 
Ills— lack  of  employment. 

Therefore,  with  a  nationwide  perception 
of  the  need  for  cooperation  established  and 
a  mechanism  in  place  for  sponsoring  and  co- 
ordinating cooperation,  the  stage  is  set, 
waiting  for  business  to  provide  the  initiative 
and  make  the  Investment 

CORCLUSIOX 

It  Is  time  to  conclude.  One  word,  to  a 
great  extent,  summarizes  what  I  have  been 
saying— cooperation.  Without  a  vast  in- 
crease in  cooperation.  Our  Nation  will  sink 
further  in  the  mire  of  festering  social  prob- 
lems. But  with  widespread  cooperation  to 
achieve  more  efficient  use  of  existing  intel- 
lectual, physical,  and  financial  resources, 
the  decline  can  be  arrested,  followed  by 
gradual  Improvement. 

When  I  first  began  to  advocate  widespread 
cooperation  more  than  20  years  ago.  even 
before  the  formal  adoption  of  our  corporate 


SENATOR  SIMPSON  ON 
IMMIORATION  REFORM 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  important  issues  that  will 
come  before  the  Senate  again  this 
year  is  the  question  of  immigration 
reform.  And  once  again  we  will  be 
looking  forward  to  working  with  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming. Senator  Simpsoh.  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy,  in  moving  forward 
an  immigration  biU  that  will  begin  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  pressing  immi- 
gration problems  confronting  our 
country. 

I  share  Senator  Swpsoif 's  view  that 
"reform  is  Imperative."  This  has  been 
my  view  for  many  years,  and  the 
reason  I  Joined  with  him  and  others  in 
supporting  the  work  of  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy— which  filed  its  landmark 
report  in  1981. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Sncp- 
soH  Introduced  last  year,  and  which 
the  Senate  adopted  last  August,  car- 
ried forward  several  of  the  Select 
Commission's  recommendations.  Al- 
though I  could  not  support  all  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  it  was  a  serious  effort 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  conflicting 
views  on  immigration  policy  and  it  in- 
volved some  very  difficult  compro- 
mises. That  task  wlU  be  before  us 
again.  Mr.  President,  and  I  pledge  my 
best  efforts  to  work  with  Senator 
SncpsoM— to  try  and  work  out  some  of 
the  contentious  issues  involved  in  im- 
migration reform— and  to  be  able  to 
support  the  final  compromise. 

Recently,  Senator  SiMPSoif  reviewed 
a  number  of  these  Issues  in  a  Fore- 
word he  wrote  for  the  current  edition 
of  the  San  Diego  Law  Review.  I  would 
like  to  draw  this  thoughtful  essay  by 
Senator  Simpsoh  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 


[From  the  San  Diego  Law  Review,  No.  1 
December  1»83] 


FOBZWOBD 

(By  Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson) 
No  other  country  in  the  world  so  power- 
fully attracts  potential  migrants  as  does  the 
United  States.  No  other  country  approaches 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  niunber  of  legal  im- 
migrants accepted  or  refugees  permanently 
resettled.  I  deeply  believe  most  Americans 
are  very  proud  of  both  our  reputation  and 
our  record  as  truly  being  a  land  of  opportu- 
nity and  refuge— and  I  believe  that  repuU- 
tion  and  that  record  have  generally  been 
very  good  for  this  coimtry. 

However,  existing  immigration  policy  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  deal  with  the  growing 
immigration  pressure  on  the  United  States. 
Immigration  to  the  United  SUtes  is  out  of 
control  and  it  is  so  perceived  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  by  the  American  people, 
and  indeed  by  people  all  over  the  world. 

Reform  is  imperative.  This  does  not  mean 
shutting  ourselves  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Immigration  to  America  has  been 
limited  in  various  ways  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  has  been  subject  to  various  forms 
of  numerical  limitation  for  over  sixty  years. 
Immigration  wiU  continue  to  benefit  the 
United  SUtes  If  the  law  is  reasonably 
amended  to  be  appropriate  for  contempo- 
rary conditions— and  if  the  law  can  be  en- 
forced. 

Last  year  in  hi^  Foreword  to  this  annual 
issue  on  immigration  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  said:  "[Tloday  we  are  at  a  water- 
shed in  our  Nation's  effort  to  establish  fair, 
humane  and  enforceable  immigration  and 
refugee  policies.  At  no  time  in  recent  yean 
has  the  opportunity  for  action  on  immigra- 
tion proposals  been  more  hopeful,  or  the 
consequences  of  inaction  more  dangerous."  ■ 
I  agree  with  these  sentiments  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  legislation*  which  Con- 
gressman Romano  Mazzoll  (D-Ky.)  and  I  co- 
sponsored  In  the  Congress  and  introduced 
on  Match  17,  1982,  was  characterised  as 
"not  nativist  not  racist,  not  mean"  *  in  the 
press.  This  is  a  major  accomplishment  I  am 
pleased  also  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history   an  immigration  debate  is  taking 
place  which  is  not  wallowing  in  emotional- 
ism, radsm  and  guilt  This  is  not  an  acci- 
dent It  is  a  tribute  to  the  many  witnesses 
who  testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  and 
the  interest  groups  which  have  lobbied  their 
positions  before  us.  The  press  has  alao  main- 
tained a  lofty  tone.  And  finally.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  the  debate  on 
these  sensitive  issues  was  conducted  among 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  All  were  con- 
scious of  the  past  history  in  connection  with 
immigration    legislation    and    were    deter- 
mined not  to  duplicate  in  our  deliberations 
the  racism  which  characterized  the  1880. 
1924.  or  1982  legislative  enactments. 

I  was  also  conscious  of  the  need  both  to 
make  immigration  a  bipartisan  issue  and  to 
balance  two  conflicting  traditions  within 
the  United  SUtes:  on  the  one  hand,  a  desire 
to  continue  our  tradition  of  Immigration,  of 
welcoming  newcomers;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  need  to  control  the  influx  of  per- 
sons entering  the  United  States.  My  coun- 


terpart in  the  House.  Romano  MasKdl. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  m  Immigra- 
tion. Refugees,  and  International  Law. 
agreed  with  the  bipartisan  approach  and 
viewed  the  ivue  in  the  same  focus  as  I  did. 
We  met  frequently  and  as  a  result  an  identi- 
cal bill  was  introduced  by  a  progrcMhre 
Democrat  in  the  House  and  by  a  piogtesstve 
Republican  in  the  Senate.  In  both  Houses 
the  memben  of  the  minority  party  endorsed 
the  bill  since  we  had  submitted  a  balanced 
program  permitting  this  country  to  once 
more  control  ito  borders  and  to  still  main- 
tain iU  immigrant  tradition. 

As  this  is  written,  the  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  bill 
Is  now  awaiting  aetitm  aa  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  is  appropriate  therefore  to  discuss 
in  this  Foreword  the  policy  behind  the  bOl. 
and  the  ^fl»"«*  that  I  mentioned  which  led 
to  the  New  York  Times  characterisation. 

The  bill  has  three  critical  and  distinct 
reform  proposals:  (1)  increased  control  of  il- 
legal entranU  accomplished  In  the  bill 
through  (a)  employer  sanctions,  to  inhibit 
future  flows,  (b)  legalisation,  to  regularise 
the  undocumented  aliens  presently  in  the 
country,  and  (c)  facilitating  the  entrance  of 
temporary  workers  to  reduce  any  employo' 
dislocation  that  might  occur  as  a  result  of 
employer  sanctions  and  legalfatlon:  (2) 
reform  of  the  asylum  adjudication  system 
by  limiting  the  number  of  appeals  avallaUe 
to  the  asylee  applicant  and  increasing  the 
stature  and  indepoidence  of  the  adjudtca- 
tors;  and  (3)  establiahment  of  a  numerical 
limit  on  legal  tanmigatlon  to  the  United 
States  and.  within  that  limit,  some  restruc- 
turing of  the  preference  system  in  order  to 
clarify  the  purposes  of  our  immigration 
policy. 


■  Senator  Bdwmrd  M.  Kennedy.  Foreword.  IS  Aui- 
DiaooL.ItsT.  1, 1(19«1>. 

'8.  3333.  97th  Oons-.  3d  Sca.  (19a3>:  HJt.  5S73. 
97tb  Cons-.  3d  Bern.  (1083).  The  Bo«ue  bUl  was  re- 
numbered M  HJi.  6514  after  being  reported  out  by 
the  House  Suboommlttee  on  Immlsiatlofi.  Refu- 
gees, and  IntemsUonal  Law. 

•  N.T.  Tlines.  Mar.  18. 1983.  at  36.  ooL  1. 


portion  of  the  legislation  cautiously.  His- 
panlcs.  espcdally.  are  oonoemed  that  a  new 
verification  system  may  result  in  discrlmlnar 
tion  against  them  or  others  who  "look  or 
sound  foreign."  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
most  person  seeking  a  Job  are  required  to 
have  a  social  security  number,  and  f or  a  va^ 
riety  of  other  reascns  in  our  society,  fclentl- 
fication  is  required  for  such  things  as  driv- 
ing a  car,  '^■*»fa»g  ehedcs  and  estahlishlng 
the  right  to  receive  certain  benefits  from 
the  government  such  as  food  stamps.  Forty- 
one  states  now  have  a  system  of  Issuing 
Identtflcatlfln  cards,  primarily  because  of 
the  need  for  identiftrattnti  by  persons  who 
do  not  have  a  driver's  license.  There  is  in- 
oeasing  pressure  oo  all  of  these  systems  to 
make  t^ta  identifieatkm  more  secure. 

The  Strnpaon-MaaoU  bUl.  therefore,  does 
not  predude  the  opportunity  to  utOiw  new 
identifien  that  are  being  developed— while 
at  the  same  time  piesslng  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  fSftsMifb  an  employment  verifi- 
cation system  irtilA  ts  secure.  The  bOl  pro- 
vides that  for  the  tint  three  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act  the  identifien  uMd  shaO 
be  existliw  ones:  a  document  first  to  estab- 
lish one's  right  to  work  In  the  XTnlted  States, 
and  second,  an  identifier  to  establish  one's 
identity.  The  first  may  be  awwrnpHshed  by 
a  birth  certificate  or  aodal  security  card  and 
the  second  by  an  alien  Identification  card, 
or  driver's  UoeMe.  or  other  identity  docu- 
ment The  passport  whkdi  provides  evidence 
of  both  may  be  used  without  other  docu- 


ooinara.  or  ouoal  Aums 
Bmptot/er  sancHons 
The  primary  motivation  for  aliens  illegal- 
ly coming  to  the  United  States  Is  eoHiomk: 
opportunity.  Following  the  practice  of  other 
developed  nations  (Canada.  France  and 
West  Germany)  the  Stmpson-Maabli  bill  es- 
tablishes for  the  first  time  as  a  matter  of 
federal  Uw  that  it  is  illegal  to  hire  an  illegal 
alien. 

I  think  few  would  object  to  that  policy. 
Given  the  difficult  economic  oonditkms  In 
this  country  at  inresent  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  we  give  priority  In  our  eco- 
nomic system  to  persons  who  are  legally 
here. 

As  recommended  by  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Pidiey. 
the  bUl  imposes  dvU  penalties— flnes-on 
employen  who  hire  illegal  aliens.  This  issue 
has  been  explored  In  conslderaMe  detail  In 
this  Review  and  other  learned  Journals,  and 
I  shall  only  sketch  out  the  basic  issues  of 

the  debate.  , 

Employen  and  employeea.  both  dtaens 
and  othen  legally  resident  in  the  United 
States,  are  entitled  to  a  system  that  can  ea- 
t||^u^*^  leollty  easily.  Employen  need  a  ver- 
ification system  which  wHI  permit  them  to 
obey  the  Uw  without  fear  of  being  prosecut- 
ed for  inadvertently  hiring  an  illegal  alien. 
Employees  need  a  system  which  wHl  permit 
them  to  establish  employment  eligibility 
without  discrimination. 

At  present  unfortunately,  most  docu- 
ments that  are  used  in  our  society  to  estab- 
lish identity  are  not  "secure."  Birth  certifi- 
cates, social  security  cards,  driver's  licenses 
and  other  identification  documenU  are 
counterfeited  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
and  are  readily  available  to  illegal  aliens 
seeking  documentation.  We  approached  this 


The  MU  requires  the  Executive  to  study 
the  use  of  the  existing  identifleatlan  system 
and  within  three  yean  either  modify  the  ex- 
isting identifien  or  come  up  with  a  new  one 
so  as  to  "estabUsh  a  secure  system  for  deter- 
mining employment  eUgfbOlty  in  the  United 
BtiStft "  *  This  was  a  oompfomise  between 
the  desire  of  the  Congress  for  a  new  identi- 
fier-counterfeit and  tamper  reslstant-and 
the  preference  of  the  Executive  to  use  exist- 
ing identifiers. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  report  to  the  Con- 
grem  every  six  months  during  the  first 
three  yean  on  what  type  of  system  the  Ex- 
ecutive Is  developing  and  wimt  Is  being 
learned  from  the  operation  of  the  exlsttaig 
system.  A  rqiort  is  alao  required  on  the 
impact  of  employer  sanrtinns  in  two  ot^ 
areac  the  paperwork  and  record  keeping 
burden  on  employen  and  the  possible  dis- 
criminatory impact  of  employer  sanctions. 

TUs  latter  concern— dtocrimlnatory 
Impact— Is  most  Important  staioe  Ism  aware 
of  the  poastbOity  of  employment  discrlmlna- 
tion  arising  from  use  of  employer  sanctions 
both  in  hiring  and  in  the  process  of  employ- 
ment verification.  I  waa.  therefore,  quite 
pleased  that  various  representatives  of  dvfl 
liberties  organlmtions  who  testified  before 
us  Indtntt*^  that  If  an  employer  sanctions 
system  were  to  be  established,  the  identifl- 
nti'Tf*  system  in  the  bOl  was  as  fair  as  one 
could  devise.  The  key  is  that  the  verification 
system  to  required  of  all  persons.  Regardless 
of  how  well  an  employer  may  know  a  poten- 
tial employee,  the  employer  must  examine 
the  documenU  and  attest  that  those  docu- 
menU have  indeed  been  examined,  and  the 
employee  must  attest  s/he  to  legally  able  to 
be  employed  in  the  United  SUtes.  Faflure  to 
follow  thte  procedure  to  a  violation  under 
thebilL* 
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Finally,  any  mew  documattatlon  or  identl- 
ncatlon  systeib  developed  iinder  the  legisla- 
tkm  would  oc  ly  be  required  for  work  pur- 
poaea.  It  woul<  I  not  be  required  to  be  carried 
and  it  could  not  be  required 
uae,  indudinc  non-immlcra- 
tkm  law  enfofcement.*  Tbli  is  but  another 
af efuard  to  ^roid  any  poaaible  dvil  Ubertlea 
abuaea. 

LeaaUMotion 
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provides,   as  the  Select 
proposed,  for  the  legalisation 
of  the  undocumented  aliens, 
bill's  legaltaatkm  pro- 
but  reasonable.  We  pro- 
resident  status  iat  persons 
here  continuously  in  un- 
linoe  1977.'  Fte  persons  who 
since  1980.  we  provided  ton- 
status  for  three  years  and. 
an  adjustment  to  peima- 
■tatus.  As  a  condition  of  both 
to  temporary  resident  status 
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those  who  obtain  temporary 

must  have  a  minimum  com- 

^^M«»'  language  or  be  en- 

of  study  to  learn  English 

adjust  to  permanent  resi- 

purpose  of  this  provision  is 

naturallBtlan.  For  example, 

from  Mexico  have  a  very 

naturalisation.  Knowledge  of  the 

Is  one  of  the  requirements 

and   providing    for   a 

«»g<'»h  during  the  three-year 

period  may  encourage 

to  emtoace  this  nation  as 


supiiorts 


l^enator  and  each  Repreaenta- 

this  bm— are  aware  that 

for  legalisation  are  controver- 

oontrary  public  opinion. 

Is  very  much  a  necessary 
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I'emporam  voorken 
Some  American  Industries,  particularly 
agricultural  abor  in  the  southwest  and 
west,  have  bi  come  dependent  upon  undoc- 
umented woikers.  These  employers  were 
concerned  thit  they  might  not  be  able  to 
obtain  suffici  ent  American  workers  to  har- 
vest their  asps  after  employer  sanctions 
become  law  tnd  they  therefore  requested 
that  we  streaiDline  the  procedures  presently 


In  our  laws  for  obtaining  foreign  temporary 
workers. 

The  role  of  temporary  workers  in  our 
economy  is  hotly  debated.  The  degree  to 
which  American  workers  are  willing  to  take 
certain  Jobs  under  existing  conditions  or 
even  under  changed  conditions  Is  difficult  to 
determine.  With  unemployment— e^Mdally 
anMHig  unskilled  minority  groups— very  high 
at  present,  we  chose  to  be  very  cautious.  We 
provided  the  ability  to  import  temporary 
workers  consistent  with  the  continued  pro- 
tection of  American  labor.  We  retained  a  re- 
quirement that  a  "certification"  be  request- 
ed from  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  workers  in  the 
United  SUtes  capable  of  performing  the  Job 
at  reasonable  wages.  We  did  provide  time 
limits  to  assure  that  bureaucratic  delay  did 
not  bar  employers  from  obtaining  needed 
labor  qul^ly.  We  also  changed  the  crtterimn 
for  Department  of  Labor  review  to  make  it 
more  realistic  in  accordance  with  market  re- 
cruitment Thus,  we  focused  the  definition 
of  available  labor  on  the  availability  at  the 
Intended  place  of  employment,  rather  than 
the  oitire  United  SUtes. 

ASTLUM 

One  of  the  continuing  problems  of  recent 
years  has  involved  the  question  of  asylum. 
The  need  to  clarify  the  definition  of 
"asylee"  and  reform  the  adjudication  proce- 
dures was  dramatised  by  the  entrance  of 
Cubans  during  the  Marlel  boatUft  and  by 
the  large  numbers  of  Haitians  who  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  without  documents 
in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Bsyliun  adjudication  provisions  of  our 
ctirrent  law  w»e  tailored  to  a  limited 
nimiber  of  rather  patent  cases.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  the  United  States  being  a  coun- 
try of  mass  first  asylum  swiftly  overloaded 
the  syston.  causing  it  to  collapse  under  its 
own  ponderous  weight. 

The  provisions  of  the  Simpaon-MasKill  bill 
are  intended  to  chart  a  careful  cotirse  be- 
tween the  concerns  of  fairness  on  the  <me 
hand  and  expediency  on  the  other.  Both  the 
government  and  asylum  advocates  agreed 
that  asylum  adjudication  was  in  need  of 
reform.  The  procedure  Is  wholly  convoluted. 
Presently  one  can  plead  asylum  at  the  dis- 
trict director  leveL  If  that  plea  la  turned 
down  one  can  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Imml- 
graUon  Appeals.  If  the  applicant  is  once 
again  tinned  down,  the  law  provides  for  a 
petition  of  habeas  corpus  with  a  hearing  de 
novo  before  the  federal  district  coiut,  and  if 
that  is  turned  down  there  is  still  another 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

It  is  hardly  a  procedure  dedgned  for  the 
expeditious  handling  of  large  caseloads. 
When  there  were  3,000  to  5,000  asyltmi 
claims  a  year  such  a  cimibersome  system 
might  have  been  tolerable.  But  when  we 
suddenly  have  over  106,000  cases— the 
present  backlog— then  the  procedure  cries 
out  for  change.' 

All  sides  recognized  the  problems  of  exces- 
sive delay  in  the  procedure.  The  Executive, 
recognising  that  delay  was  Inherent  in  the 
process  and  that  deportation  was  almost  im- 
possible. Instituted  a  procedure  of  interdic- 
tion and  detention  to  deter  people  from 
coming  to  our  shores.  Asylum  advocates  felt 
that  the  process  was  unfair,  even  though 
lengthy.  The  District  Director,  the  immigra- 
tion judge  and  the  Board  of  Immigration 


of  the  leslalAtion  provisloni  In 

the  bill  ■•  It  psiaed  the  Senate  snd 

of  the  House  Judiclmry  Commit- 

It  w>i  Introduced  used  the  dates 

^  had  sUshtly  different  conditions 


oit 


■  It  docs  not  console  me  very  much  that  West 
Oennany  has  a  backloc  of  over  180.000  asylum 
cases  and  the  asylum  adjudication  process  there 
took,  until  recently,  over  seven  years.  But  It  does  In- 
dicate our  problems  are  not  unique. 


Appeals  were  all  tmder  the  umbrella  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Service  and 
asylum  advocates  argued  that  one  could  not 
expect  a  fair  review.  They  argued  that  even 
the  district  Judge  was  bound  to  side  with  the 
Executive  because  the  State  Department 
cotild.  in  individual  cases,  make  a  finding  of 
conditions  In  the  foreign  coimtry  which  In 
large  measure  would  be  detenninatlve  of 
the  factual  situation  In  the  case.  It  appeared 
that  asylum  advocates  actually  diligently 
sought  delay  since  as  long  as  the  case  was 
"pending"  their  client  could  remain  in  this 
country.  If  the  case  ever  did  reach  a  final 
determination,  their  client  could  be  deport- 
ed. 

The  bill  was  drafted  to  reform  this 
system.  To  limit  the  delay  the  adjudication 
steps  were  reduced— limiting  the  process  to 
two  hearings:  one  very  complete  hearing  at 
the  trial  stage  and  review  at  the  appellate 
level.  This  expedited  procedure  responded 
to  the  government's  objections.  To  address 
the  charges  of  unfairness,  the  bill  estab- 
lished a  statutory  United  States  Immlgrar 
tion  Board  with  specially  trained  asylimi 
Judges.  The  Board  and  the  immigration 
Judges  are  outside  the  scot>e  of  control  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  yet  within  the  Justice  Department.*  All 
Judges  are  ^ven  senior  dvll  service  status. 

These  changes  are  designed  to  create  a 
fairer  and  more  effident  asylum  adjudica- 
tion process. 

LiOAi.  naaoRATioii 

Finally,  let  me  address  the  major  change 
we  made  in  the  legal  immigration  system." 
Perhaps  the  most  important  change  was  an 
overall  numerical  cap.  To  obtain  control,  we 
indicate  we  intended  to  count  all  persons 
who  come  into  our  country  and  then  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  limit  on  that  number.  We 
chose  a  limit  based  on  Isst  year's  total  of 
155.000  immediate  relatives  who  entered 
without  any  numerical  limitation  and  the 
270,000  quoU  immigrants  admitted  under 
current  law— a  total  of  425,000  immigrant 
visas.  Refugees  were  not  Included  within  the 
c^  since  present  law  provides  a  "consulta- 
tion" mechanism  which  I  believe  constitutes 
a  suf f Ident  controL 

The  bill  established  a  revised  preference 
system  to  distribute  the  435,000  visas. 
Present  law  includes  both  family  reunifica- 
tion preferences  and  independent  prefer- 
ences. The  legislation  somewhat  reduces  the 
dominance  of  family  reunification  in  the 
preference  system.  We  established  a  family 
reunification  quota  of  350,000  and  an  inde- 
pendent immigrant  quota  of  75,000. 

Regarding  the  family  reunification  prefer- 
ences, we  were  well  aware  that  the  legaliza- 
tion would  increase  pressure  on  the  "second 
preference"  with  many  newly  permanent 
residents  petitioning  for  their  immediate 
relatives.  To  avoid  excessive  backlogs,  we  al- 
tered that  preference  somewhat  in  order  to 
limit  it  to  spouses  and  minor  children, 
rather  than  the  present  spouses  and  sons 
and  daughters.  We  also  increased  substan- 
tially the  percentage  allocated  to  this  pref- 
erence. 

A  more  significant  change  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  "fifth  preference."  We  felt  it  im- 
portant to  define  the  family  as  we  in  the 
United  States  have  defined  it,  rather  than 
using  the  "extended  family"  definition  of 
many  societies  of  older  or  developing  lut- 
tions.  With  present  backlogs  of  over  700,000 


•Asain,  the  text  description  follows  the  bill  as  It 
was  finally  paned  by  the  Senate. 
■°S.  2233.  supra  note  3.  H  201-313. 


in  the  fifth  iweferenoe  we  felt  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  preference  for  brothers 
and  sisters  of  adult  United  SUtes  dtiaens 
represented  a  cruel  blow  to  many  who  may 
have  to  patiently  wait  In  line  for  a  decade  or 
more. 

The  bill  increases  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent immigrant  visas  from  54.000  under 
cun«it  law  to  75.000.  This  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Commission  to 
provide  for  a  more  "new  seed"  immigranU 
The  indei>endent  iMeferences  indude  per- 
sons of  exceptional  merit  and  ability  in  the 
arts,  sdences  and  in  business,  as  well  as 
skilled  workers  in  short  supply  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  also  creates  a  new  in- 
vestor preference  requiring  a  $250,000  In- 
vestment and  the  employment  of  at  least 
four  American  workers,  not  members  of  the 
investor's  family. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  quality  and  the  re- 
sulU  of  our  work.  I  feel  confident  that  we 
are  creating  a  new  immigration  system 
wlilch  will  achieve  control  of  our  borders 
while  continuing  our  finest  tradition  of  re- 
ceiving immigranU  who  come  to  our  shores 
to  share  our  freedom  and  prosperity. 

We  feel  we  honestly  address  the  fuU  spec- 
tnun  of  this  tough  national  issue— hopefully 
Congress  will  resptmd.  if  not  now,  then  very 
shortly.  It  is  an  issue  that  wiU  not  "go 
away."  It  will  be  with  us  for  the  rest  of  our 
history.* 


When  the   Ptorum   was   founded   in   late  WiUi  a  special  regime  called  Subchapter  S; 

'thirty-five*  It  was  cheerful  to  some,  but  to  some  it 

It  was  hard  to  imagine  how  well  it  would  brought  tears. 

thrive.  Till  amendmenU  were  made  after  twenty- 
There  was  trouble  in  finding  a  subject  to  four  years.** 

pick  In  'sixty-two  came  our  investment  tax  credit 

With  the  law*  at  the  time  but  a  quarter-  (Xhen  so  many  offspring  we  may  Uve  to 

inch  thick.  regret  it); 

This  was  the  era  before  decentralization.  As  expense  account  living  was  curbed  with 


When  all  had  to  go  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation 

To  settle  their  cases,  no  matter  where  pend- 
ing. 

Or  appeal  to  the  Board.*  were  the  Bureau  * 
unbending. 

The  Treasury  was  headed  by  Morgenthau 
ptre 

And  cases  without  Helverlng*  were  known 
to  be  rare. 

The  Congress  had  passed  section  one  twelve 


Footnotes  at  end  of  poem. 


some  rancor. 
So  luxurious  yachU  were  deprived  of  their 

anchor. 
To  the  private  foundations  came  a  woe— and 

alas- 
All  the  Model  T  rules  had  Just  run  out  of 

gas.** 
There  were  stipends  a  plenty,  so  lush,  never 

scant. 
It  was  said  in  defense  even  Lincoln  had  a 

Grant*' 


And  t?e'p'i;ild  structure  was  in  a  dreadful  g^r^T'p^  rSSir'^^vSS 

'"•  schools;  »• 

A  ban  had  been  placed  on  consolidated  re-  g^^  coUectors  of  art  were  allowed  to  relax 

turns  And  the  bar  was  awarded  the  maximum  tax. 

So  ^^^^'P^  <»«»>1°»  '«~  «»**>'  ~°-  When  depleUon  was  cut  there  were  objec- 

""'' '^^SSS'^ '' '**'*''*'^ '*"''"' *"  That  a*SSl?^gas  might  rise  to  thlrty-dx 

For  the  returm  returned  in  nineteen  forty-  ^  ^e  owner,  of  stables  were  flUed  with 

That  was  the  year  when  there  were  major  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  deducUons  for  raising 
extensions,  ahorse. 


A  HUMOROUS  ODE  TO  THE 
NUMEROUS  OWED 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Edwin  8. 
Cohen  is  a  well-known  tax  attorney  in 
Washington.  In  addition,  he  is  a  distin- 
guished professor  at  the  University  of 
Virgtaiia  Law  School  and  served  this 
country  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury  and  later  as  Under  Secretary 
in  that  Department  in  the  late  1960's 
and  the  early  1970's. 

Blr.  Cohen  penned,  in  verse,  a  very 
clever  review  of  developments  affect- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Code  during 
the  last  five  decades.  The  poem  was 
presented  to  the  Tax  Forum  in  New 
York. 

I  ask  that  Bfr.  Cohen's  paper  enti- 
tled "Ode  to  the  Code"  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcobo  for  the  edification  and 
amusement  of  my  colleagues. 

The  material  follows: 
Odk  to  thx  Cook  or  Four  Huhdrxd  Fiqhts 

AT  THX  Forum  >  or  What  Do  Toi7  Tbuik 

YooR  Spousx  Has  Bkkn  Doihg  or  thx 

FnST  MOMDAT  NlQBT  Dl  THX  MOITtH?  * 

(By  Edwin  S.  Cohen) 

I  was  counseled  that  paper  four  hundred  * 
and  a  half 

Should  be  brief  as  could  be  and  be  good  for 
a  laugh. 

But  you  never  did  think  that  in  fullness  of 
time 

You  would  hear  a  tax  thesis  reduced  to  a 
rhyme. 

O  how  great  it  would  be  if  taxation  parame- 
ter 

Were  defined  by  Congress  in  iambic  pen- 
tameter!* 

O  how  great  it  would  be  if  each  single  dause 

Were  designed  in  verse  in  this  paragon  of 
laws! 


Including    new    rules    for    executive    pen- 
sions. ** 


In  the  '76  Act  legatees  found  they'd  lost 


They ^^ed  many  things.  IndudlngmatH-  -^l^^^'^^^T^ ^^1^ 

AUowlr^d^uctions^rmon^a^^  But  tS^es  were  deferred,  so  they're  gath- 
The  rates  zoomed  upwards  to  an  imprece-  eringmoss. 

Until  the?Jve?Mceeded  ninety  percent;  The  Long  »•  arm  of  the  law  led  a  novd  re- 
Their  later  decline  was   an  occasion   for  nraln 

reveU  And  reduced  the  rate  on  a  capital  gain; 

Though  sadly  never  to  their  earlier  level.  To  be  sure  that  the  bar  had  no  time  to 


Soon  we  were  treated  to  a  novel  introduc- 
tion 


relax. 
They  designed  an  alternative  minimum  tax. 


Of  something  to  be  known  as  the  marital  The  new  President  thought  he  would  stir  up 

deduction,'*  *  broth 

With  couples  permitted  their  earnings  to  With  ingredlenU  provided  by  Kemp  and  by 

commingle  Roth.                                         „„i 

But  only  when  married,  not  when  they're  There  was  worry,  of  course,  that  receipu 

single  might  decrease,** 

Then  duiritles  lost  their  previous  sanctimo-  And  espedaUy  so  from  the  safe  harbor 

ny  lease. 

When  they  went  into  business  to  seU  maca-  Thus  the  f oUowing  year  there  was  little  sur- 

ronl,'*  Prtae 

Subjected  to  tax  on  their  earnings  unrelated  When  decisions  were  made  to  have  revenues 

To  whatever  it  is  for  which  they're  created.  rise;** 

HoUywood  produced  the  company  coUapsi-  They  were  forced  to  twist  arms,  to  persuade 

Ki..  and  cajole, 

'Twas  sc^on  to  be  censored  and  made  fully  So  they  dropped  the  new  bill  in  the  lap  of 

taxable,  ^^  ^^^ 

With  a  tortuous  exception  in  subsection  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  law's  still  In  flux 


With  a  heavy  new  levy  on  gas  and  on  trucks; 

And  there's  more  yet  to  come  in  the  years 

that  we  face 


<e)- 
An  egregious  model  of  complexity. 

^'  toC"?"  '''°"'''''  ''"'°  '"''"  '^'    AS  thrJoSI  '^ws  too  big  for  the  fattest 

They  would  draft  a  new  sUtute  for  Eisen- 
hower. 

They  rewrote  the  old  law  from  beginning  to 
end;'* 

There  was  hardly  a  rule  that  they  didn't 
amend. 

And  thus  was  developed  a  new  Revenue 
Code," 

To  redo  the  law  that  would  tell  us  what's 
owed. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  numbers  were 
changed,'* 

So  whatever  we  knew  was  all  rearranged. 

Then  small  business  finally  won  some  re- 
dress. 


brief  case.** 

We  can  hope  soon  there'll  be  a  computer- 
ized **  Code 

Although  that  is  a  dream  that's  still  far 
down  the  road; 

So  let  Fonun  descendants  prepare  to  be 
heirs 

To  these  heated  discussions  of  fiscal  affairs. 

rOOTHOTKS 

'  These  are  scholarly  brawls  with  an  air  of  deco- 
rum. 

Despite  aU  the  drinks  that  are  served  at  the 
Ponmi. 

« with  exception,  of  ooune.  for  the  family  Scha- 
plro. 
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But  no  helfc  to  the  aiatfes  who  cobabltate. 
the  rule  of  Napoleon'a  Code 
he  locua  of  ooe'i  final  abode. 

debate  the  Congreaa  paaaed  a 
to  put  the  bite  on  pa^a. 
niie  thousand  numbeti  allowed  room  for 


Whatever 

■•  After  ledgthy< 

Brand  new  rule 


■•Soeae 
the  future. 

But  with 
auture. 

"It  waa 


NovCBO  Mr 


In 

nouaei 
••Said  cm 

achool. 
"leouldn-l 
But  I've 
With  the 

number." 
■•When 


»  many  Indaioaa.  It'i  In  need  of  a 
In  Auguat,  midst  rumbles  and 
they   lost  the  oontrol   of  both 
of  our  members,  who  was  kng  out  of 


It 
■•Their 


••The 
ing.  'Cauae 


"U  you 
fast  as 
Tsariithi 
••ItHbe 
Without 
••It  win 


•  Mr. 

punuani 
acted  In 
Deputiqent 
on  the 
Soviet 
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meter  that  keeps  our  attentloo. 
times  dose,  though  their  namea  III 


some  who  preferred  olden  days  with 

meal  was  topped  off  with  Havana 

right  here  of  the  "Si  Act 
Code  at  the  time  was  a  statute  we 


■  if  they  change  every  rule: 
p^etioed  too  long,  my  mind  to  encumber 
need  to  releam  each  damn  section 

tiey  started  revising,  the  law  was  quite 


fina  lly  flnlahed  In  late  'eighty-two. 

^hdals  contrived  to  tneur  Congreas' 

KO  Ford  lA  our  IMnre.  had  it  stayed  on  Its  path. 
•■  An  appi  iprlate  reference,  we  know  you'll  agree. 
As  we  witi  eas  the  birthday  of  Robert  ■.  Lee. 
It  oecurrei  i  on  yesterday,  but  is  often  comWnrd 
With    the    late   General   Jaekaon's,    two   days 


••  Twas  (1  aknown  at  the  time,  'cauae  the  news 


e  of  the  gifU  was  aUghtly  backdated. 
••  But  thiri  law  la  a  port  of  the  lore  we  IgDore, 
'Cauae  By  tl  dttit  buy  it.  so  It  atnt  ao  no  more. 
••The  ief>ienee  here  la  to  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee 

Whoae  ki^ledce  la  ao  broad  and  whoae  words 
are  ao  witty, 
••The  ltsi>»rihlp  found  they  Just  had  to  taiaert  a 
to  win  paaaage  of  CRTA. 
■nOad  aa  tbe  bm  waa  onf  old- 
dlvlMDd  WIIO* 


rant  a  biU 


there  la  nothing  so 


Benator  from  way  out  In  Kansas. 

lard.  to  be  sure,  to  simplify  tbe  tax 
<  Diiw  battle  with  a  mnltttode  of  PAC8. 
ifiX,  par  ammgU,  what'a  debt  and  what's 


Without  I  eeUng  advice  fran  H.  and  R.  Block.* 


REP  )RT  TO  CX^NGRBSS  ON 
PORCX  D  LABOR  IN  TEE  U.SJBJI. 


AyiMSTRONO.  Mr.  President. 

to  Senate  Resolution  449  en- 

the  97th  Congress  the  State 

has  reported  to  Congress 

use  of  forced  labor  in  the 

1]blon.  The  report  documents  a 


brutal  and  systematic  violation  of 
basic  human  rights  which  appears  to 
be  a  fundamental  element  in  the 
Soviet  political  and  economic  system.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  study  it  care- 
fully. 

I  ask  that  the  State  Department's 
"Report  to  the  Congress  on  Forced 
Labor  in  the  UJSJSJl."  be  printed  in 
theRKORD. 
The  report  follows. 
VS.  DsPAXTMBrr  or  State,  Uiisoi 
SicuTAXT  or  Star  roB  Politi- 
cal Attaibs. 
WaihingUm,  D.C..  February  9. 1983. 

Hon.  WlLUAlI  U  ABUBTBOiro, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dbab  Sbhatob  Aucsnoiro:  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  pleased  to  gubmit  the  se- 
ccMnpanylng  report  on  forced  labor  In  the 
USSR  In  compliance  with  Senate  Regolu- 
Uon  449  and  Conference  Report  No.  97/891 
which  aocompanled  H  Jl.  69M  of  September 
39,1983. 

Soviet  forced  labor  practicea  have  changed 
considerable  since  Stalin's  day,  but  Soviet 
authorities  still  exploit  forced  labor  on  a 
large  scale.  Tbe  Soviet  forced  labor  system 
gravely  Infringes  Internationally  recognlied 
fundamental  human  rights.  Forced  labor, 
often  under  harsh  and  degrading  conditions. 
is  used  to  execute  various  Soviet  develop- 
mental projects  and  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  primary  and  manufactured 
goods  for  both  domestic  and  Western  export 
markets.  As  stated  In  our  preliminary  report 
of  5  November  1983.  forced  labor  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  longstanding  and  grave 
human  rights  Issue.  The  Soviet  forced  labor 
system,  the  largest  In  the  world,  comprises  a 
network  of  some  1,100  forced  labor  camps, 
which  cover  most  areas  of  the  X7SSR.  The 
system  Includes  an  estimated  four  million 
forced  laborers,  of  whom  at  least  10,000  are 
considered  to  be  political  and  religious  pris- 
oners. 

In  mytntAitiing  its  extoistve  forced  labor 
system  to  serve  both  the  political  and  the 
economic  purposes  of  the  State,  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Uni(»i— as  discussed  In 
the  paper  entiUed  "Legal  Issues  Relating  to 
Forced  Labor  in  the  Soviet  Union"  (Tab  3)- 
is  omtravenlng  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  falling  to  fulfill  Its  solemn  undertakings 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  of 
1936. 

Since  our  Interim  report  on  this  Issue  was 
released  in  November,  1983.  we  have  contin- 
ued our  efforts  to  gather  information  and 
have  prepued  several  studies  on  particular 
faceto  of  the  issue.  We  have  examined,  for 
example,  current  Soviet  forced  labor  law 
and  practices  as  well  as  international  Uw 
and  agreements  relating  to  forced  labor.  In 
addition,  we  have  reviewed  the  human 
rights  aspects  of  the  Issue  and  prepared  an 
update  of  International  labor  activities  re- 
garding the  Soviet  forced  labor  Issue.  Final- 
ly, we  have  examined  Soviet  efforts  to  re- 
cnilt  voluntary  workers  to  Siberia  and  ex- 
plored the  status  of  the  growing  number  of 
\netnamese  woriters  In  the  USSR.  Papers  on 
these  Issues  are  Included  In  the  present 
report. 

We  also  have  followed  closely  the  efforts 
of  private  organisations  to  develop  further 
Information.  The  International  Society  for 
Hiunan  Rights,  based  In  Frankfurt,  Oeima- 
ny  held  hearings  on  this  Issue  in  Bonn  on 
November  18-19,  1983.  Our  summary  of 
thoae  hearings  Is  Included  In  this  submis- 
sion. Tbe  Society  intends  to  release  the  full 


testimony,  transcripts,  and  other  doeaments 
early  this  year.  We  will  ensure  that  this  doc- 
umentation is  made  available  to  the  Ccm 


We  have  examined  further  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities' use  of  broadly  worded  leglalation 
against  "anti-Soviet  agitation."  "hooUcan- 
ism"  and  "parasttism"  Intended  to  Intimi- 
date, punish  and  exploit  political  dtssidents 
and  religious  activists.  As  we  stated  In  our 
earlier  report,  for  nearly  SO  years  the  inter- 
national lAbor  Organisatioa  (ILO)  has  In- 
vestigated allegiAkHis  cmceming  these 
Soviet  practices.  The  Soviet  authorities 
refuse  to  provide  responses  satisfactory  to 
the  ILO.  The  United  States  believes  that 
these  Issues  need  to  be  addressed  and  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  USSR.  We  re- 
Iterate,  therefore,  that  to  resolve  this  isnie 
the  Soviet  authorities  must  open  to  Impar- 
tial International  Investigation  their  entire 
forced  labor  system. 

It  Is  well  known  that  forced  labor  has 
been  used  on  pipeline  projects  In  the  past 
and  we  have  evidence  that  it  Is  being  used 
now,  as  weH.  in  domestic  pipeline  coistruc- 
tion.  Aa  noted  In  oiu-  November.  1963  sub- 
missicHi,  a  number  of  reports  suggest  that 
forced  labor  was  used  In  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  site  preparation  and  other  pre- 
liminary work  related  to  the  export  pipe- 
line. Tbe  media  directed  public  attention  to 
this  matter,  lllumlns^lng  the  Soviet  Union's 
ctirrent  forced  labor  practices.  The  publici- 
ty, we  believe,  has  made  Soviet  authorities 
sensitive  to  the  additional  problems  that 
would  attend  future  exploitation  of  forced 
labor  on  the  export  pipdine  project 

In  early  December.  1983  the  USSR  of- 
fered, and  a  delegation  of  Western  trade 
unionists  accepted,  an  invitation  to  observe 
ongoing  construction  of  the  export  pipeline. 
Whfle  praising  the  visit,  the  official  Soviet 
news  agoaey  TAS8  revealed  on  10  Decem- 
ber, 1983  that  the  delegation  inspected  only 
a  single  800  kilometer  section  of  the  4000 
kilometer  line;  the  inspection  was  per- 
formed largely  by  helioopter.  One  dele- 
gate—from a  union  ordinarily  sympathetic 
to  Soviet  Interests— later  eharacteriied  tbe 
visit  as  a  typical  guided  show  tour  of  the 
USSR,  and  described  the  pipeline  Inspection 
itsdf  as  unsatisfactory. 

Tbe  ILO  has  accepted  "in  principle"  an  In- 
viUtion  from  the  official  Soviet  trade  union 
apparatus  to  send  an  on^elte  mission  to  ex- 
amine charges  of  forced  labor  on  the  export 
pipeline.  The  ILO  has  received  no  formal  in- 
vitation from  the  Soviet  government  Itself, 
which  bears  offldal  responsibility  for  Soviet 
Intematltmal  obligations.  Whether  such  an 
Invitation  comes  formally  from  the  Soviet 
Qovemment  or  from  its  official  trade  union 
apparatus,  there  Is  f^^wtinning  concern  that 
without  aasuranoes  from  tbe  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  it  could  cmduct  a  full  inquiry 
Into  the  Soviet  forced  labor  gystem.  such  a 
wii«rfftn  would  not  be  In  a  position  to  secure 
full  disdOBure  of  the  facts. 

The  situation  of  the  growing  number  of 
Vietnamese  workers  in  the  USSR,  under 
conditions  which  may  violate  agreed  Inter- 
national labor  standards,  continues  to  be  of 
concern.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  work- 
ers enter  the  Vietnam/USSR  labor  program 
In  order  to  escape  the  poverty  and  unem- 
ploymmt  of  present-day  VIetaam.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  are  reports  that 
working  conditioos  in  the  USSR  are  harsh 
and  that  net  wages  of  the  Vietnamese  work- 
ers are  lower  than  those  paid  SovieU  doing 
comparable  work.  There  Is  lltUe  doubt  that 
a  significant  part  of  the  Vietnamese  work- 
ers' pay  Is  sequestered  to  offset  the  Viet- 


namese Oovemment's  official  debts  to  the 
USSR.  Also  the  workers'  communication 
with  tbeir  familiea  probably  Is  monitored 
and  constrained.  Further  it  Is  unclear 
whether  Vietnamese  cmtract  workers,  who 
must  make  a  commitment  for  up  to  seven 
years,  may  quit  their  employment  and 
return  home  freely. 

We  have  obtained  no  convincing  evidence 
that  Vietnamese  contract  woriters  are  em- 
ployed on  the  export  gas  pipeline  project 
The  secrecy  with  which  both  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  Soviet  governments  have  surround- 
ed this  labor  program  has  made  it  difficult 
to  monitor.  Considering  its  Inherent  poten- 
tial for  abuse  and  the  human  rights  Issues 
involved,  we  will  cimtlnue  to  follow  this  pro- 
gram dosdy  and  to  encourage  greater  inter- 
national scrutiny. 

We  have  Included  In  this  report  two  de- 
tailed graphic  representations  of  forced 
labor  Installations  In  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
deplete  the  site  of  a  gas  plpeUne  compressor 
station  under  construction,  the  other  a 
manufacturing  site  which  Incorporates  the 
grounds  and  buflding  of  a  former  church. 
These  materials  derive  from  Intelligence 
sources.  We  will  continue  to  make  available 
to  the  Congress  further  Intelligenoe  regard- 
ing the  use  of  forced  labor  in  the  USSR. 
TMs  will  be  d<»e  through  the  Senate  and 
House  Select  Committees  on  Intelligence. 

The  last  major  United  Nations  global 
survey  on  forced  labor  appeared  In  1953. 
That  report  of  the  UN  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  n>roed  Labor,  which  focused  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  forced  labor  for  political  or 
economic  purposes.  Is  discussed  In  the  I^gal 
Issues  paper  at  Tab  3.  Since  the  exploitation 
of  forced  labor  remains  an  important  Inter- 
national Issue  and  Infringes  fundamental 
human  rights,  the  UJ3.  Qovemment  consid- 
ers it  appropriate  that  In  1983— the  30th  An- 
nivenary  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
Report— the  international  community  again 
review  this  Issue  and  rededicate  Itself  to 
eliminating  such  practice. 
Tours  very  truly, 

LAwancs  S.  EAOLSBUKOia. 

Rkfokt  to  Coiraaass  on  Pobcbd  Labob  hi 
TBX  UJSJSJl. 

Noix.— From  the  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  cm  Forced  Labor.  UN  Document 
E/3431.  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Six- 
teenth Session.  Supplement  No.  13  (May 
1953). 

(Charto  and  graphs  mentioned  not  repro- 
duced In  the  RacoBS.) 

"A  system  of  forced  labor  as  a  means  of 
political  coercion  .  .  .  is,  by  Ite  very  nature 
and  attributes,  a  violation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal righte  of  the  human  person  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  proclaimed  In  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Righte.  Apart  from  the  physical 
suffering  and  hardship  Involved,  what 
makes  the  system  most  dangerous  to  human 
freedom  and  dignity  Is  that  It  trespasses  on 
the  Inner  convictions  and  ideas  of  persons  to 
the  extent  of  forcing  them  to  change  their 
opinions,  convictions  and  even  mental  atti- 
tudes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State. 

"While  less  seriously  Jeopardising  the  fun- 
damental righte  of  the  human  person,  sys- 
tems of  forced  labour  for  economic  purposes 
are  no  less  a  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Universal  £>eclara- 
tion  of  Human  Rights." 

rOBCXD  LABOB  OM  80VIXT  COHSTBUCnOR 
PBOJBCT8 

The  Soviet  Union  has  used  persons  under 
sentence  of  forced  labor  to  construct  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  pipelines  and  pumping 


and  compressor  stattoas  (such  aa  the  one 
shown  In  the  accompanying  graphic).  It  has 
beoi  reported  that  poUtleal  prIsoDen  are 
tftfiw^*'""*  used  to  perform  heavy  labor, 
normally  In  Isolated  areas  where  heavy 
equipment  cannot  be  used. 

Parolees  (forced  laborers  released  from 
«^mp»  to  serve  the  remainder  of  their  senr 
tencea  at  constnictlOD  sttea)  and  probation- 
ers (forced  laborers  sentenced  directly  to 
construction  sites  instead  oi  Incareerattoo) 
are  often  boused  at  constructioo  sites  In 
mobile  trailets.  sometimes  In  fenced  areaa. 
Mobile  trailers  are  not  known  to  be  used  to 
transport  and  house  prisoners,  because 
atandaid  mlson  security  metloes  are  diffi- 
cult to  duplicate  at  oocistruction  sites.  Trail- 
ers used  to  house  parolees  measure  13 
meters  Irag  by  3  meters  wide  by  3.5  meters 
high.  Parolees  and  their  trailer  lodging 
move  as  the  actual  pipeline  or  pumping  sta- 
tion construction  is  completed.  Trailer  com- 
pounds associated  with  pumping  and  com- 
pressor stations  normally  stay  semi-perma- 
noit  during  the  construction  period. 

Prisoners  used  tm  pipeline  Installation 
projecte  would  ordinarily  be  transported 
back  and  forth  from  nearby  prison  camps  In 
trucks.  Prisoners  are  guarded  during  trans- 
port and  at  the  work  sites  by  armed  Minis- 
try of  Interior  (MVD)  militia. 

The  accompanying  graphics,  which  derive 
from  intelligenoe  sources,  detail  the  physi- 
cal layoute  of  two  Soviet  forced  l^xv  Instal- 
lations;  one  built  around  a  pipeline  compres- 
sor under  construction,  the  other  Incorpo- 
rating the  grounds  and  building  of  a  former 
church. 

V&  DarAxmxirr  or  Statb, 

WathingtOH,  D.C 

RKPOBT  Oa  I^OAL  ISSUBS  RXLATIKO  TO  FOBCXD 

LAa<M  ni  THE  Sovixi  Uinoa 

I.  cnxBnT  sovm  roacsD  ubob  law  ahd 
rBAcncxs 


A.  IntrodvetUm 
The  Soviet  Union's  forced  labor  system. 
Involving  more  than  four  million  laborers 
under  various  conditions  of  detention,  func- 
tions primarily  as  an  apparatus  for  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  both  common  and  political, 
but  alfft  as  an  Invortant  means  of  economic 
production. 

All  societies  have  some  form  of  incarcer- 
ation and.  indeed,  most  attempt  to  employ 
pris(mer8  In  some  form  of  gainful  activity. 
The  vast  Soviet  forced  labor  system,  howev- 
er. Is  distinguished  by  Ite  large  scale  and  the 
harshness  by  which  It  operates  to  threaten 
and  punlah  those  who  are  convicted  of  vio- 
lating Soviet  law.  Including  those  who  at- 
tempt to  assert  freedom  of  speech,  sasembly 
or  religion. 

The  Soviet  system  of  charges  and  sentenc- 
ing In  effect  dasslfles  as  crimes  many  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  cultural  activities  cited  for 
protection  by  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  Soviet  system  of  courts  oper- 
ates as  an  Instrument  of  official  policy  at 
the  direction  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party.  Through  these  systems,  the  Qovem- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  brings  large  num- 
bers of  individuals  into  Ite  forced  labor  camp 
network  In  vloUtion  of  their  internationally 
recognized  righte. 

S.  The  rote  of  eometive  labor  in  Soviet  law 

Soviet  policy  on  the  use  of  corrective  labor 

as  punishment  Imposed  by  court  sentence  is 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artldea. 


set  forth  In  tbe  Soviet  law  entitled  "Prlnd- 
plea  for  Corrective  Labor  Legislation  of  the 
UjB&R.  and  Union  Republics."  which  was 
approved  by  the  UASJt  Supreme  Soviet 
on  July  11,  1969.'  This  basic  statute,  as 
amended.*  serves  as  a  model  for  Implementr 
Ing  lTg<-'-*«""  by  Union  RqnibUcs. 

Soviet  penal  authorities  regard  corrective 
labor  as  an  rssmtlal  element  of  punishment 
in  all  aentftiof  Inrohrlng  deprivation  of 
fraedom.  The  i»emiae  Is  that  corrective 
labor  rehabilitates  the  crindnal  and  has  a 
detesrent  effect  on  othera  Tbe  only  exoep- 
ttcKW  to  the  gmeral  practice  Include  minor 
mlsdoneanors  Involving  very  short  terms  In 
Jail  and  a  lelativdy  small  number  of  espe- 
cially dangerous  crimes  the  sentence  for 
which  specifies  Incarceration  In  a  maximum 
security  i^rison.  Prison  regimes  are  harsher 
than  corrective  labor  camps  and  are  re- 
served tar  recidivist  hardened  criminals  and 
tor  some  of  tbe  more  important  political 
prisoners. 

Comctive  labor  may  also  be  Imposed  as 
punishment  without  confinement  to  a  camp; 
such  smtencta  uraally  are  Impoaed  for 
lesser  crimes  or  administrative  offenses  and 
Involve  teraw  ranging  from  one  month  to 
two  years.  Tbe  offender  continues  to  work 
under  dose  supervision  at  his  usual  Job  with 
a  deduction  of  up  to  30  per  cent  from  his 
wages  for  the  period  of  tbe  sentence.  He 
may  be  required  to  work  elsewhere  within 
his  district  of  domidle.  Of  the  unoonflned 
individuals  engaged  in  corrective  labor,  how- 
ever, most  by  far  are  parolees,  probatkmers, 
and  individuals  sentenced  to  penal  "colony- 
settiemente"  who  are  usually  sent  to  work 
In  remote  areas.  They  remain  subject  to  in- 
caioeratlon  If  they  vloUte  the  terms  of  their 
sentences. 

Economic  considerations  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  the  Soviet  corrective  labor 
system.  According  to  the  official  Soviet  ac- 
coimt  prisoners  are  expected  to  work  so 
they  will  not  be  a  burden  on  society  whUe 
serving  their  sentences.  Their  pay  is  in 
theory  commensurate  with  rates  paid  to 
free  workers,  but  a  substantial  porticm  is  de- 
ducted for  food,  dothing.  and  other  ex- 
penses. Moat  corrective  labor  U  performed 
In  w"*"  manufacturing  facilities  within  the 
confines  of  a  camp,  but  it  Is  also  used  rou- 
tinely on  major  construction  projecte  of  all 
ytinAm,  induding  dams,  buildings,  roads,  rall- 
iMhds,  pipelines,  and  timber  cutting  and 
hatillng.  Among  the  major  projecte  on 
which  fortsed  labor  has  been  used  are  mili- 
tary installations  and  to  this  extent  forced 
Ubor  plays  a  role  In  the  Soviet  defeaoae 

effort. 

We  estimate  the  total  Soviet  penal  popu- 
UUon  to  be  around  4  million— around  2  mU- 
lion  incartjerated  In  labor  camps,  and  an- 
other 3  million  In  the  sUtua  of  unconllned 
forced  laborers  (probationers,  parolees  re- 
leased from  labor  camp,  or  individuals  sen- 
tenced directly  to  a  term  of  forced  labor). 

Most  Inmates  In  the  Soviet  penal  system 
would  In  most  any  society  be  considered  or- 
dinary criminals  convicted  for  common 
crimes.  Some  of  the  most  comprehensive 
date  on  Soviet  crime  were  provided  by  a 
former  official  In  the  Moscow  Procurator's 
office.  He  has  published  In  the  West  what 
aopear  to  be  official  records  on  criminal 
convictions  In  the  USSR:  In  1976.  Soviet 
courts  sentenced  976.000  persons  for  serious 
crimes,  and  another  1.684,355  persons  lor 
lesser  crimes  and  misdemeanors  handled  ad- 
ministratively or  by  "comrades'  courts."  The 
breakdown  of  serious  crimes  by  category, 
however,  does  not  provide  a  basis  for  esti- 
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lumber  of  crimes  that  could  be 

political  or  religious. 

1  lumber  of  persons  convicted  for 

vUgkMis  offenses  is  not  icnown 

dc  pree  of  assurance.  A  report  by 

Iniematlonal  and  two  other  stud- 

an  estimate  of  at  least  10.000. 

esitmates  range  much  higher.  One 

the  field  has  compiled  a  list  of 

prisoners  (as  of  May   1082) 

to  be  in  various  categories  of 

This,  however,  is  only  the  visl- 

iceberg. 

Soviet  economy  has  at  its  dis- 

labor  force  that  is  cheap,  flexi- 

to  diadpline.  It  Is  especially 

deployment    as    needed    for 

«mote  areas  with  difficult  cli- 

where  authorities  find  it 

Utract  and  hold  free  workers. 

need  convict  labor,  they 

Judicial  system  to  supply  it. 

of  the  Soviet  economy  on  the 
»f  convict  labor  has  had  an  In- 
on  the  Soviet  Judicial  system, 
always  in  any  event  functioned  as 
of   official   Soviet    policy, 
crimjhal  courts  operate  under  pres- 
prod  lee  findings  of  guilt.  As  a  result, 
end  to  adopt  the  attitude  that 
enf  >rcement  organs,  including  the 
(poli«),  the  KGB,  the  Prosecutor. 
Judi  e  can  do  no  wrong  when  Imple- 
off  dal  policy;  any  questioning  of 
!  correctn  !ss  of  criminal  charges  or  of  the 
present  ed  by  the  prosecutor  in  court, 
del  ense  counsel  during  the  trial, 
egarded  as  a  challenge  to  state 
(Jiven    the    fact   that   criminal 
Soviet  "peoples'  courts"  are  tried 
by  a  Judge  and  two  lay  assist- 
attomeys  find  it  extremely 
abtaln  an  acquittal  in  cases  of 
crine.  and  even  more  difficult  to 
^e  case  involves  a  political  ele- 
tti  e  view  of  Western  specialists  in 
Soviet  courts  have  greater  free- 
base  decisions  on  applicable  law  and 
'.  on]  t  in  cases  involving  dvil  law.) 
I  o  the  number  of  convlcti<nis  by 
on  criminal  charges  Involving 
of  Justice  are  of  course  not 
Ttie  evidence  suggests  that  this 
1  Igh.  even  though  some  convlc- 
rdj  aary  criminal  cases  are  reversed 
Ipdividuals  dmied  an  opportunl- 
their  innocmce  in  courts— re- 
vhether  they  face  charges  for 
crpnes  or  prosecution  eaaentially 
beliefs  and  activities-Hnust  be 
having  been  deprived  of  a  basic 


qertain    advantages    of    convict 
labor  for  work  on  large-scale 
projects  in  remote  areas,  its 
(presents  some  problems  for  the 
Soviet  law  and  policy  reQuires 
work  outside  the  camp  corn- 
constant  guard  and  to  be 
the  compound  for  the  night, 
are  also  reluctant  to  permit 
contlcted  for  serious  crimes  and  "es- 
state  crimes."  including  po- 
to  work  outside  the  camp 
Such  convicts  are  usually  sen- 
regime"  or  "special  regime" 
ire  not  normally  used  for  work 
camp  compound.  The  Law  on 
Qabor  Legislation  authorizes  four 
4f  "correctional  labor  colonies" 
labor  camps):  in  order  of  in- 
se^rity.  these  are:  General  regime 
or  first  offenders),  intensified 
first  offenders  serving  terms  of 


more  than  three  years  for  premeditated 
felonies);  strict  regime  (for  individuals  con- 
victed of  especially  dangerous  crimes 
agatast  the  State  and  for  reddlvlsta),  and 
special  regime  (for  especially  dangerous 
male  recidivists  and  men  whcee  death  sen- 
tences have  been  commuted). 

In  recent  years.  Soviet  Judicial  authorities 
increased  the  practice  of  placing  persons 
convicted  for  criminal  offenses  <m  probation 
instead  of  sentencing  them  to  labor  camp 
and  amlgning  them  to  corrective  labor  in 
areas  where  their  skills  could  be  used.  Pro- 
cedures were  also  relaxed  for  paroling  in- 
mates of  labor  campa  and  converting  their 
status  to  that  of  unconf Ined  forced  laborers. 
What  the  authorities  needed  was  a  more 
fiexlble  category  of  forced  laborers  who 
could  be  used  wherever  needed  without  the 
restrictions  applicable  to  convicts  serving 
sentences  in  confinement.  Therefore,  this 
segment  of  forced  labor  began  to  expand. 

In  February  1977  the  Soviet  Government 
amended  Par.  44  of  the  Statute  for  Correc- 
tive Labor  Legislation  to  permit  parole  from 
a  sentence  of  confinement,  on  condition 
that  the  parolee  perform  corrective  labor 
"in  locations  designated  by  the  appropriate 
organs  empowered  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence." *  This  measure  specifically  did  not 
^ply  to  persons  convicted  for  serious 
crimes,  including  "especially  serious  state 
crimes."  The  list  of  exclusions  was  further 
expanded  by  amendment  of  the  Statute  in 
July  1983.*  Their  effect  was  to  disqualify 
from  parole  not  only  hardened  criminals 
but  persons  convicted  for  political  or  reli- 
gious offenses. 

In  effect,  the  penal  sjrstem  as  presently 
constituted  allows  authorities  to  ship  con- 
victs to  labor  camps,  where  they  are  sepa- 
rated into  categories.  Ordinary  criminals  are 
usually  kept  in  camp  long  enough  to  im- 
press them  with  the  rigorous  conditions  pre- 
vailing there:  they  are  then  offered  the 
sllghUy  more  desirable  option— on  condition 
of  their  good  behavior— to  perform  correc- 
tive labor  without  confinement  in  locations 
designated  by  the  authorities.  Their  status 
becomes  similar  to  that  of  indentured  labor. 
Convicts  deemed  unsuitable  for  conditional 
release— a  category  including  those  sen- 
tenced for  serious  crimes,  repeat  offenders, 
and  political  prisoners— remain  in  labor 
camp  for  the  duration  of  their  sentence. 
C.  PoUtical  crimes,  voUticol  prUonen 

The  Soviet  regime  denies  that  Soviet  citi- 
zens are  imprisoned  for  their  political  or  re- 
Ugious  beliefs  or  for  exercising  rights  guar- 
anteed under  the  Soviet  Constitution.  Nev- 
ertheless, dtiaens  who  express  views  con- 
trary to  official  Soviet  policies  and  views,  or 
who  act  individually  or  as  members  of  imof- 
ficial  groups  on  behalf  of  their  views,  are 
subject  to  harassment,  intimidation,  and 
arrest.  They  frequenUy  are  charged  with 
violating  a  number  of  vaguely-worded  arti- 
cles in  the  criminal  codes  of  Soviet  republics 
which  severely  restrict  the  exercise  of  basic 
political,  religious,  and  dvil  rights,  induding 
those  guarantees  by  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. Of  course,  all  such  constitutional  guar- 
antees are  In  any  event  expressly  subject  to 
the  caveat  that  they  may  not  be  exercised 
"to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  sodety 
or  the  state."  (USSR  Constitution,  Article 
39) 

1.  Political  crimes: 

Artide  34  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic 
("RSFSR")  *  defines  the  offenses  covered  in 
Artides  64-73  as  "especially  dangerous 
crimes  against  the  State."  These  indude 
Treason  (Art.  64),  Espionage  (Art.  65),  Ter- 


rorist Acts  (Art.  66),  Sabotage  (Art.  68). 
Wrecking  (Art.  69).  Anti-Soviet  Agitation 
and  Propaganda  (Art  70),  and  "Organisa- 
tional Activity  Directed  to  Commission  of 
Espedally  Dangerous  Crimes  against  the 
State  and  Partidpation  In  Anti-Soviet  Orga- 
nizations." (Art.  72). 

Of  these  artides.  only  Artide  70  Is  used 
frequently  in  prosecuting  political  dissi- 
dents, although  others  may  be  uaed  in  ex- 
cet>tional  cases.  For  example,  Anatoly 
Shcharanaky.  the  Jewish  activist  and 
member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Watch 
Oroup,  which  was  organized  to  monitor 
Soviet  ImplementatlMi  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  was  convicted  on  charges  of  treason 
(Art  64)  in  July  1978  and  sentoiced  to  a 
term  of  3  years  in  prison  and  10  years  of 
corrective  labor.  (Soviet  authorities  recently 
forced  aU  Soviet  Helsinki  Watch  Groups  to 
distend.) 

Artide  70  defines  "Anti-Soviet  AglUtion 
and  Propaganda"  as  "agitation  or  propagan- 
da carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  subverting 
or  weakening  Soviet  authority  or  of  commit- 
ting particular,  especially  dangerous  crimes 
against  the  State,  or  circulating  for  the 
same  purpose  slanderous  fabrications  which 
defame  the  Soviet  State  and  social  system, 
or  dreulating  or  preparing  or  keeping,  for 
the  same  purpose,  literature  of  such  con- 
toit"  It  prescribes  punishment  of  "depriva- 
tion of  freedom  for  a  term  of  six  months  to 
seven  years,  with  or  without  additional  exile 
for  a  term  of  two  to  five  years,  or  by  exile 
for  a  term  of  two  to  five  years."  A  record  of 
previous  convictions  for  "estiecially  danger- 
ous crimes  against  the  state"  increases  the 
maTimiitw  sentence  to  ten  years  of  imprison- 
ment plus  exUe  for  two-to-five  years. 

Proaecution  of  Soviet  intellectuals  in  the 
1960's  under  Article  70  proved  awkward  oc- 
caslonsJIly  because  it  required  the  state  to 
prove  the  defendant's  intent  "to  subvert  or 
weaken  state  authority."  ConsequenUy.  Ar- 
tide 190  ("FaOure  to  Report  Crimes")  was 
expanded  In  1967  to  Indude  (190.1)  "Spread- 
ing orally  or  in  writing  Intentionally  false 
fabrications  harmful  to  the  Soviet  state  and 
social  system"  and  (190.3)  "The  organiza- 
tion or  partidpation  in  group  actions  at- 
tended by  obvious  disobedience  to  legal  de- 
mands by  representatives  of  authority  or 
which  involve  violation  of  the  operation  of 
transport  state  or  social  institutions,  or  en- 
terprises." 

Artide  190.1  did  not  require  the  state  to 
prove  intent  to  harm  the  system  and  was  so 
loosely  worded  that  it  could  be  used  to  pros- 
ecute anyone  making  a  statement  deemed  li- 
belous by  the  state  prosecutor.  Conviction 
on  such  charges  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  because,  tix  practice  in  Soviet  courts, 
the  defense  lacks  the  opportunity  to  rebut 
charges  of  llbd  through  proof  that  the  al- 
legedly libelous  statement  was  in  fact  accu- 
rate and  truthful.  For  example,  during  the 
trial  of  Seventh  E>ay  Adventlst  Ilya  Zvyagln 
In  Leningrad  In  November  1980,  the  accused 
was  charged  under  Article  190.1  with  dis- 
seminating two  Adventist  documents,  but 
these  documents  were  not  permitted  to  be 
read  in  court  nor  was  any  description  of 
their  contents  provided  during  the  trial. 
The  court  simply  accepted  the  prosecutor's 
charge  that  the  dociunents  libeled  the 
Soviet  system.  The  defendant  was  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  a  general  regime  labor  camp. 

Similarly,  charges  under  Artide  190.3 
could  cover  a  wide  range  of  challenges  to 
the  established  order,  induding  political 
demonstrations  and  strikes.  Although  the 
maximiim  sentence  of  three  years'  depriva- 
tion of  freedom  under  190.1  and  190.3  is 
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lighter  than  the  maximum  punishment 
under  Artide  70,  the  authorities  now  have 
more  leeway  than  previously  in  arresting 
and  prosecuting  political  activists. 

2.  Parasitism  and  hooliganism: 

"Parasitism"  (i.e..  the  failure  to  engage  in 
socially  useful  work)  was  not  initially  incor- 
porated into  the  CrimliuU  Code  and  was 
treated  as  a  misdemeanor  punishable  as  an 
administrative  offense.  In  1975,  however, 
parasitism  was  added  to  Article  209  (prohib- 
iting vagrancy  or  begging)  and  became  pun- 
ishable by  a  maximum  of  2  years  of  depriva- 
tion of  freedom.  In  October  1982  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  was  increased  to  3  years 
for  repeat  offenders. 

Paragraph  206  of  the  Oimlnal  Code  de- 
fines "hooliganism"  as  an  intentional  viola- 
tion of  public  order  and  disrespect  for  socie- 
ty, punishable  by  up  to  one  year  deprivation 
of  freedom  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  50  rubles. 
In  practice,  hooliganism  is  a  catch-all  cate- 
gory including  such  offenses  as  disorderly 
conduct,  brawling,  and  vandalism.  "Mali- 
cious hooliganism,"  defined  as  a  charge 
against  a  person  previously  convicted  for 
hooliganism,  or  involving  resisting  an  officer 
of  the  law,  or  as  "distinguished  in  content 
by  exceptional  cynicism  or  Impudence,"  is 
punishable  by  a  maximum  of  5  years'  depri- 
vation of  freedom. 

Charges  of  parasitism  or  hooliganism  are 
frequently  leveled  against  political  activists. 
For  example,  an  applicant  for  emigration 
who  is  discharged  from  his  job  as  a  form  of 
harassment  and  then  falls  to  find  new  em- 
ployment within  the  prescribed  period  may 
be  so  charged.  The  fact  that  he  is  unable  to 
find  new  employment  because  he  has  been 
effectively  blacldisted  by  the  authorities 
does  not  constitute  a  valid  defense  In  court. 
For  example,  Estonian  Methodist  activist 
Herbert  Murd  was  arrested  In  March  1980 
on  charges  of  parasitism  after  being  ex- 
pelled from  a  music  conservatory.  The  basis 
for  the  charge  appeared  to  be  the  fact  that 
he  had  engaged  In  Christian  work  among 
young  people.  Shortly  after  completing  his 
one-year  labor  camp  sentence,  he  was  again 
arrested,  this  time  for  aUeged  non-payment 
of  alimony  even  though  he  had  had  no 
Income  after  his  release  because  he  was  sys- 
tematically dismissed  from  every  Job  he 
managed  to  find.  Individuals  engaged  in  un- 
official or  unacceptable  occupations  (such 
as  teaching  Hebrew  or  engaging  in  unoffi- 
cial literary  or  artistic  endeavors)  may  also 
face  charges  of  parasitism. 

Similarly,  activists  may  be  charged  with 
hooliganism  for  publicly  demanding  the 
right  to  emigrate,  or  for  meeting  In  an 
apartment  and  then  arguing  with  a  militia- 
man or  other  representative  of  authority 
who  knocks  on  the  door  and  demands  that 
they  disperse.  In  June  1978,  for  example, 
Jewish  activist  Vladimir  Slepak,  who  has  re- 
peatedly been  denied  permission  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  was  convicted  on 
charges  of  malicious  hooliganism  for  hang- 
ing a  placard  outside  his  apartment  balcony 
demanding  permission  to  emigrate. 

D.  Economic  crimes 
Article  162  imposes  a  maximum  sentence 
of  4  years'  deprivation  of  freedom  with  con- 
fiscation of  property  for  "engaging  in  a 
trade  concerning  which  there  is  a  special 
prohibition."  Even  conceding  a  socialist 
state's  interest  in  regulating  economic  ac- 
tivities by  prohibiting  specific  forms  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  the  enforcement  of  this  ar- 
ticle with  respect  to  individuals  who  attract 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  for  their 
nonconformity   often   involves   prosecution 


on   technicalities  carried   to  tmreasonable 
llmite. 

For  example,  in  September  1979  a  Lenin- 
grad court  sentenced  physicist  and  art  col- 
lector Georgiy  Mikhaylov  to  4  years  of  cor- 
rective labor  on  charges  of  engaging  in  a 
prohibited  occupation  and  ordered  the  de- 
struction of  his  art  collection.  Mikhaylov 
was  accused  of  preparing  and  selling  to 
friends  several  slides  of  imofficial  art  from 
his  private  collection.  He  was  found  guilty 
even  though  an  expert  witness  for  the  pros- 
ecution refused  to  testify  that  Mikhaylov's 
act  constituted  a  violation  of  Article  162.  In 
another  example.  Orthodox  nun  Valeriya 
Makeyeva  was  convicted  in  April  1970  on 
charges  under  Article  162  because  she  made 
and  sold  belts  embroidered  with  words  from 
Psalm  90  (  "He  that  dwelleth  in  the  care  of 
the  Most  High  .  .  .").•  Political  or  religious 
activists  who  engage  in  illegal  printing  and 
publishing  may  t)e  prosecuted  under  Artide 
162,  although  they  can  also  be  charged 
under  Article  70  (anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda)  or  190.1  (slandering  the  Soviet 
system). 

In  addition,  there  are  economic  "crimes" 
whose  commission  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  fundamental  defects  in  the  Soviet 
economic  system,  which  often  leaves  dti- 
zens  with  no  legal  alternative  If  they  wish  to 
lead  anything  like  a  normal  life.  If,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  there  is  no  feed  available 
for  farm  animals,  "the  purchase  in  state  or 
cooperative  stores  of  bread,  flour,  groats, 
and  other  grain  products  to  feed  livestock 
and  poultry"  renders  a  Soviet  peasant  liable 
to  "deprivation  of  freedom  for  a  period  of 
between  one  and  three  years,  with  or  with- 
out confiscation  of  his  livestock,"  under  Ar- 
ticle 154.1  of  the  Criminal  Code.  Other  such 
"crimes"  include  "private  entrepreneurial 
activity  and  acting  as  a  commercial  middle- 
man;" for  exaunple.  In  the  manufacture  of 
spare  parts  which  cannot  be  procured 
through  legal  channels. 

E.  Reliffious  crimes 

Soviet  leaders  cite  the  guarantees  found 
in  the  Soviet  Constitution  as  evidence  that 
religious  believers  in  the  USSR  enjoy  full 
religious  freedom.  Article  52  of  the  Consti- 
tution adopted  In  October  1977  guarantees 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  "to  con- 
duct religious  worship  or  atheist  propagan- 
da," separates  church  and  state  and  prohib- 
its "Incitement  of  hostility  or  hatred  on  reli- 
gious grounds."  Article  34  guarantees  citi- 
zens equality  before  the  law  "without  dis- 
tinction of  origin,  social  or  property  status, 
race  or  nationality,  sex,  education,  lan- 
guage, attitude  to  religion,  type  and  nature 
of  occupation,  domicile,  or  other  status." 

At  the  same  thne,  the  1929  RSFSR  Law 
on  Religious  Association  (comparable  laws 
also  exist  In  other  Soviet  republics),  as  well 
as  a  series  of  other  statutes  and  administra- 
tive practices  effectively  clrcimiscribe  these 
constitutional  guarantees  and  impose  Dra- 
conian restrictions  on  religious  believers  in 
the  USSR.  The  effect  of  these  restrictions 
tmd  controls  has  been  to  place  individual  be- 
lievers and  religious  associations  under  full 
state  control  by  making  them  dependent 
upon  state  authorities  for  the  exercise  of 
their  activities  (indeed,  for  their  very  legal 
existence)  and  to  undermine  the  organiza- 
tional integrity  of  each  religious  denomina- 
tion. 

Any  attempt  by  religious  believers  to 
assert  freedom  of  conscience  outside  the 
scope  of  these  controls  thus  automatically 
brings  them  in  conflict  with  the  authorities. 
Thus,  the  question  of  whether  Soviet  reli- 
gious believers  can  be  arrested,  prosecuted 


and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  corrective 
labor  for  actions  they  regard  to  be  essential 
for  the  practice  of  their  religious  beUefs 
hinges  on  how  religious  freedom  is  defined 
by  the  laws  and  administrative  regulations 
of  a  regime  committed  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  atheism  as  state  policy. 

The  Law  of  Religious  Associations  does 
not  confer  on  religious  denominations  the 
status  of  public  organizations  as  defined  by 
the  Soviet  Constitution  or  the  Juridical 
status  of  a  person-at-law. 

Instead,  the  law  reduces  church-state  rela- 
tions to  a  local-level  relationship  between 
the  state  and  each  primary  imit  of  believers 
(at  least  20  persons  acquiring  official  recog- 
nition through  registration).  This  initial 
legal  premise  thus  undermines  the  concept 
of  an  institutional  church  transcending  a 
local  area.  Leaders  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tion properly  designated  through  the  de- 
nomination's own  internal  procedures  have 
no  recognized  status  under  the  law,  nor  does 
the  law  require  state  authorities  to  deal 
with  them,  although  in  practice  they  may 
do  so  to  the  extent  it  serves  regime  inter- 
ests. The  law.  moreover,  is  structured  to  in- 
hibit chureh  leaders  from  exercising  effec- 
tive control  over  affairs  of  the  church,  its 
hierarchy,  or  members.  Chiutsh  organiza- 
tions caimot  own  property  or  inherit  fimds 
or  property  as  other  Soviet  public  bodies 
may.  Religious  "cults"'  have  no  specific 
legal  right  to  maintain  seminaries,  publish- 
ing facilities,  or  other  institutions,  such  as 
monasteries— they  exist  only  by  special  per- 
mission. 

Notable  provisions  of  the  law  indude  the 
following: 

No  individual  may  belong  to  more  than 
one  "religious  cult  group"  (Article  2). 

Religious  associations  may  not  function 
unless  they  register  with  local  authorities 
(Article  4).  The  procediue  for  registering 
and  satisfjring  all  other  official  require- 
ments Is  complex  and  allows  authorities— by 
refusing  to  register  a  group— to  deny  legal 
status  not  only  to  individual  groups  but  col- 
lectively to  an  ertire  religious  denomina- 
tion. This  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Eastern 
Rite  (Uniate)  Catholic  Church  and  the  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses.  Congregations  of  some 
religious  denominations,  such  as  the  Penta- 
costals  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  are 
denied  registration  on  the  grounds  that 
they  do  not  accept  the  limitations  Imposed 
on  believers  by  the  Law  on  Religious  Asso- 
ciations. A  legnally  functioning  religious 
group  ceases  to  exist  if  authorities  withdraw 
registration.  In  effect.  Article  4  can  prevent 
a  Soviet  citizen  from  practicing  the  faith  of 
his  or  her  choice. 

Individual  religious  groups  may  organize 
general  meetings  or  participate  with  other 
groups  in  conferences  or  councils  only  with 
official  permission  (Articles  12  and  20).  By 
withholding  such  permission,  state  authori- 
ties have  prevented  denominations  from 
holding  a  general  conference  (e.g.,  the  Jews) 
or  establishing  central  administrative  bodies 
(e.g.,  Jews,  Moslems).  In  other  instances,  au- 
thorities have  required  such  meetings  to  be 
held  for  specific  regime  purposes  (e.g.,  the 
irregularly  convened  Council— Synod— of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  1961,  and 
the  irregularly  convened  Congress— Sobor— 
of  the  Eastern  Rite  Catholic  Church  in  1946 
which  approved  the  union  of  the  Church 
with  the  Russian  Orthodox  Chimsh  under 
regime  pressure). 

Registered  religious  groups  must  elect 
their  executive  body  by  open  ballot  (Article 
13).  Individual  members  of  a  group  may  be 
removed  "by  the  registering  agencies"  (Arti- 
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cte  14).  Thei  e  two  aitideB  provide  authori- 
tiea  with  Um  necwry  levence  to  control 
the  compoitt  <hi  and  membenhip  of  each  re- 
llgknu  group  and  to  manipulate  its  choice  of 
leaders— ben  e.  Ita  activities  and  policies  as 
well. 

The  law  re  rards  members  of  the  clergy  as 
persons  hire  I  by  individual  religious  groups 
o^  for  the  lerformance  of  religious  rites,  a 
status  which  prevoits  the  clergy  from  exer- 
dring  a  lead  ership  role  in  a  religious  com- 
munity. The  r  also  are  wholly  dependent  on 
authralties  1  >r  permission  to  practice  their 
camng.  Sovi(  t  law  and  administrative  prac- 
tices idaoe  1 1  a  special  disadvantage  those 
denominatla  is  (such  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Russian  Orthodox  Churches)  where  the 
priesthood  ii  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  siiKe 
official  intei  f erenoe  in  ordination  and  ap- 
pointment o:  clergy  and  In  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  I  nfringes  on  canon  law. 

Article  17  I  mpoees  a  lengthy  list  of  restric- 
tions on  the  activity  and  rights  of  religious 
groups  and  members  of  the  clergy:  They 
may  not  eng  >ge  in  charitable,  social,  or  "po- 
litical" acttvties;  organise  prayer  or  study 
groups  for  i  tdults  or  proaelyttse.  Nor  can 
they  establl)  h  children's  playgrounds.  Idn- 
dergartens.  1  braries.  reading  rooms,  mutual 
aid  aodetiea  cooperatives,  or  sanatoriums. 
Neither  the  religious  association  nor  its 
clergy  can  o  ganlK  religious  instruction  for 
children:  sue  i  Instruction  may  be  given  only 
by  parents  t  >  their  children  at  home  (Arti- 
cle 17). 

The  acUvl  ;y  of  clergy  of  a  "cult"  is  re- 
stricted to  t  le  residential  area  of  the  reli- 
gious aasocli  ktion's  members  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  "  >rayer  premises"  (Article  19). 

Property  i  ecessary  for  the  fimctioning  of 
the  "cult"  1 1  nationalized  and  under  state 
control  (ArtI  de  25). 

Religious  I  ssodations  are  denied  property 
rights  and  n  ay  use  "c\Ut  buQdings"  only  by 
contractual  kgreement  with  Soviet  authori- 
ties (Article  18). 

"Prayer  bi  Udlngs"  not  under  state  protec- 
tion as  hist  irical  monuments  may  be  used 
and  reequlp  ^ed  for  other  purposes  or  de- 
molished by  Soviet  authorities  (Article  41). 

All  "cult  p  nperty"  Is  subjected  to  compul- 
sory invento  ry  by  Soviet  authorities  (Article 
55). 

The  perfdrmance  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  b  not  permitted  in  state,  social, 
or  cooperative  institutions,  although  these 
rites  and  ce  emonies  may  be  held  in  "espe- 
cially isolab  d  (>remlses"  as  well  as  at  ceme- 
teries and  a  ematoria  (Article  58). 

Permiasioi .  must  be  obtained  from  Soviet 
authorities  >ef ore  religious  festivals  can  be 
held  under  an  "open  sky"  or  in  the  apart- 
ments or  houses  of  believers  (Article  59). 

"Supervisl  in"  of  religious  associations  is 
entrusted  U  the  registering  agencies  (Artl- 
de  64).  Be:  ore  the  Law  was  amended  in 
1975,  "sunt  Elllance"  of  reUgious  associa- 
tions, not  '  supervision,"  was  entrusted  to 
the  "approt  riate"  Soviet  authorities  rather 
than  "reglsvring  agencies." 

The  Law  Ion  Religious  Associations  pre- 
scribes relatively  light  penalties  for  viola- 
tions: "Rel  gious  cult  associations  which 
have  not  i  uliflled  the  requirements  .  .  . 
shall  be  co  ksidered  closed  with  the  conse- 
quences pi  ovlded  for  by  the  present 
Decree."  A  ( lecree  on  "Administrative  LlabU- 
ity  for  Viol  tion  of  Legislation  on  Religious 
Cults"  of  1  [arch  1968  also  imposes  a  fine 
not  exceed!  [ig  50  rubles  for  violating  enu- 
merated pr  ihibited  activities.  Persistent  at- 
tempts by  believers  to  organize  reUgious 
groups  and  activities  outside  the  provisions 
of  the  Law  however,  may  be  prosecuted— 


and  are  in  fact  regularly  prosecuted— under 
general  articles  of  the  Criminal  Code  deal- 
ing with  deviant  behavior.  These  include  Ar- 
ticle 70  (Anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da), Article  190.1  (Circulation  of  knowingly 
false  fabrications).  Article  190.3  (Organiza- 
tion of  or  active  partidiMiUon  in  group  ac- 
tions which  violate  public  order).  Article  163 
(Engaging  in  a  prohibited  trade).  Article  306 
(Hooliganism),  Article  309  (Vagrancy,  beg- 
ging and  Parasitism),  and  Article  151 
(Crimes  against  property  of  associations  not 
constituting  SodiJist  organizations). 

In  addition.  Artides  143  and  337  of  the 
(Criminal  Code  are  aimed  specifically  against 
religious  activists.  Violation  of  laws  on  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  and  of  church 
and  school  (Article  142)  is  punishable  by 
three  years  deprivation  of  freedom  for 
repeat  offenders.  A  clarification  by  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  RSFSR  Supreme  Soviet  re- 
garding the  practical  application  of  Article 
143  exi^ained  that  violations  involving 
criminal  responsibility  shall  Indude: 

Compulsory  collection  of  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  religious  organizations  or  cult 
ministers; 

The  preparation  for  mass  dissemination, 
or  the  mass  dissemination  of  written  ap- 
peals, letters,  leaflets,  and  other  documents 
calling  for  the  nonobsnvance  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  religious  cults; 

The  commission  of  fraudulent  actions  for 
the  purpose  of  Inciting  religious  superstition 
among  the  masses  of  the  population; 

The  organization  and  conduct  of  religious 
meetings,  processions,  and  other  cultlc  cere- 
monies which  violate  the  social  order. 

The  organization  and  systematic  conduct 
of  religious  instruction  to  minors  in  violv 
tion  of  established  legislation. 

The  infringement  of  rights  of  citizens 
under  appearance  of  performing  religious 
ceremonies  (Article  227)  carries  a  maximum 
punishment  of  5  years  deprivation  of  free- 
dom. Religious  actions  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  dtizens  are  defined  to  include: 

Activities  "carried  on  under  the  appear- 
ance of  preaching  religious  beliefs  and  per- 
forming religious  ceremonies"  which  can 
harm  health  or  induce  citizens  "to  refuse 
sodal  activity  or  performance  of  dvic  duty, 
or  draw  minors  into  such  a  group  .  .  ." 

Active  partidpation  in  such  activities  or 
"systematic  propaganda  directed  at  the 
commission  of  such  acts." 

Members  of  fundamentalist  evangelical 
sects  where  religious  practices  may  include 
faith  healing,  refusal  of  conventional  medi- 
cal treatments,  trances,  glossolalia,  or  other 
forms  of  religious  exaltation  are  subject  to 
charges  under  Article  142.  Similarly,  Article 
227  allows  the  prosecution  of  believers  who 
refuse  to  perform  military  service  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  or  who  induce  others  to  do 
so,  or  who  forbid  their  children  to  attend 
state  schools. 

The  statutory  limitations  on  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religious  activity  impose  on 
religious  believers  difficult  moral  choices. 
Many  believers  who  attempt  to  stay  within 
the  letter  of  the  law  find  the  conflict  be- 
tween faith  and  law  IrreconcUable  and 
choose  to  Ignore  the  law.  Such  activists  can 
be  found  in  every  denomination  and  some, 
such  as  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Lithuania 
and  the  Baptists  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  or- 
ganization and  achieve  Impressive  results. 
In  1980,  for  example,  Lithuanian  Catholics 
sent  Brezhnev  a  petition  signed  by  143,869 
believers  asldng  for  the  retiun  of  a  church 
wtilch  had  been  constructed  with  official 
permission  at  the  expense  of  Catholics  in 
the  town  of  Klaipeda  and  then  confiscated 


by  the  authorities.  (The  petition  evoked  no 
response  from  the  authorities.)  In  the  early 
sixties,  a  sizeable  group  of  Baptists  broke 
with  the  officially-endorsed  "All-Union 
Council  of  Churches  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians and  Baptists"  and  established  a  rival- 
and  iUegal— "Council  of  Churches  of  Evan- 
gelical Cnuistians  and  Baptists."  The  dissi- 
dent Baptists  could  not  accept  State  restric- 
tions induding  the  ban  on  religious  instruc- 
tion to  children.  SUte  control  over  clergy 
and  the  content  of  sermons,  and  the  prohi- 
bition against  religious  "propaganda."  De- 
spite arrests  and  haraasments,  they  contin- 
ue to  defy  the  authorities  and  have  even  es- 
tablished a  clandestine  publishing  house 
producing  printed  unofficial  editioiu  of  reli- 
gious literature  as  well  as  two  monthly  Jour- 
nals and  a  bulletin  issued  by  a  "Cotmcil  of 
Prisoners'  Relatives." 

While  all  religious  denominations  without 
exception  are  bound  by  the  restrictions  enu- 
merated above,  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
carried  out  with  especial  severity  against 
the  Soviet  Jewish  commimlty.  Alone  among 
the  recognized  religious  groups  in  the 
USSR,  Soviet  Jews  have  no  functioning 
seminary  for  the  training  of  clergy,  no  au- 
thorized religious  publications,  no  national 
organization,  and  no  approved  ties  with  co- 
religionists abroad. 

F.  Other  grouTid*  Jbr  prosecution 

Because  of  the  extensive  restrictions 
Soviet  laws  place  on  the  exercise  of  individ- 
ual rights,  a  Soviet  dtizen  can  hardly 
achieve  the  status  of  a  political  or  religious 
activist  without  nmning  afoul  of  one  of  the 
political  or  religious  artides  of  the  CMmlnal 
Code,  and  for  this  reason  Soviet  citizens 
who  incur  official  displeasure  often  face 
charges  under  such  articles.  However,  their 
individual  circumstances  may  also  make 
them  vulnerable  to  a  variety  of  other 
charges.  The  authorities  readily  use  a  legal 
pretext,  however  flimsy  the  evidence,  or 
fabricate  a  case  if  they  decide  to  act  against 
an  activist. 

For  this  reason,  the  political  essence  of 
some  trials  is  not  apparent  from  the  formal 
criminal  charges,  which  may  involve 
common  crimes  such  as  assault,  embezzle- 
ment, or  theft  of  state  property.  Such  cases, 
especiaUy  if  they  take  place  in  provincial 
areas,  may  not  come  to  the  attention  of 
Western  observers  or  be  reflected  in  statisti- 
cal data.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  penal 
system  often  treats  activists  convicted  for 
ordinary  crimes  as  common  criminals  rather 
than  political  offenders.  They  may  be  di- 
rected to  serve  their  sentence  in  "general 
regime"  corrective  labor  camps  and  may  in 
time  even  qualify  for  leniency,  parole,  or 
amnesty  which  Is  usually  denied  to  political 
prisoners. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  criminal  pros- 
ecution of  an  Individual  who  happens  to  be 
an  activist  may  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  in  matters  unrelated  to  his  noncon- 
formist views  or  behavior.  Dissidents  are  not 
necessarily  above  reproach.  At  the  same 
time,  a  large  body  of  evidence  accumulated 
over  the  years  regarding  the  disposition  of 
individual  cases  Indicates  that  trials  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  activists  are  prepro- 
grammed to  achieve  conviction  of  the  de- 
fendant regardless  of  the  evidence  at  hand. 
Such  trials  involve  flagrant  violations  of  de- 
clared Soviet  judicial  procedure.  Defendants 
are  prevented  from  preparing  or  presenting 
an  effective  defense.  Even  the  decision 
about  the  length  of  the  sentence  may  have 
been  made  before  the  start  of  the  trial.  In 
short,  if  the  regime  chooses  to  take  punitive 


action  against  an  individual,  the  questicm  of 
his  formal  guilt  or  Innocence  is  Irrelevant. 
a.  PoUttcal  prUonert,  prUoners  of 
eoiucience,  and  nform  of  "criminaXi" 
Soviet  authorities  contend  that  Soviet  dti- 
zena  are  never  prosecuted  for  political  views 
or  religious  bellefi.  but  only  for  criminal 
acts  specified  by  the  Criminal  Code,  and 
that  therefore  political  prisoners  do  not 
exist  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  law  or  as  a  spe- 
cial category  of  the  perud  population.  That 
contention  it  contradicted  by  evidence  that 
activists  convicted  under  the  political  or  re- 
ligious artides  of  the  Criminal  Code  are 
treated  differently  during  pretrial  investiga- 
tim  and  during  the  Judicial  prooeas,  and  are 
subaequenUy  singled  out  for  especially 
harsh  treatment  during  confinement: 

The  investicaUon  of  such  cases  Is  conduct- 
ed by  the  KOB,  which  retains  control  over 
them  and  determines  their  disposition. 

Persons  comvicted  for  "especially  danger- 
ous crimes  against  the  State"— induding 
those  convicted  for  anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda  (Art.  70)— are  sentenced  to 
"strict  regime"  (I.e.,  maximum  security)  cor- 
rective labor  camps. 

They  are  systematically  denied  packages, 
mail,  and  meetings  with  relatives  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  prison  regulations. 

They  nm  the  risk  of  facing  new  criminal 
charges  Just  before  they  complete  serving  a 
term  of  imprisonment  if  authorities  do  not 
wish  to  release  them. 

Upon  completion  of  a  term  of  corrective 
labor  or  internal  exile,  political  and  reli- 
gious activists  are  often  deprived  of  the 
right  to  return  to  their  former  dty  of  resi- 
dence. In  effect,  this  perpetuates  their  exile 
status  and  they  are  forced  to  move  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  permission  to  es- 
tablish legal  residence.  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  Ida  Nudel,  the  Jewish  activist,  who 
recently  completed  a  four-year  term  of  in- 
ternal exile  for  "malicious  hooliganism." 
She  has  been  prevented  from  returning  to 
Moscow. 

Religious  believers  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  are  not  permitted  access  to 
religious  literature,  not  even  the  religious 
literature  that  Is  occasionally  published  in 
the  Soviet  Union  with  official  permission.  In 
1982,  Russian  Orthodox  activist  Oleb  Ta- 
kimln  staged  an  unsuccessful  hunger  strike 
when  he  was  denied  permission  to  have  a 
Soviet  edition  of  the  Bible  in  labor  camp. 

Life  in  corrective  labor  camps  is  made 
even  more  difficult  for  individuals  who 
regard  themselves  as  political  prisoners  or 
"prisoners  of  consdence"  because  they  fail 
to  meet  the  two  basic  criteria  the  penal 
system  requires  from  inmates  to  qualify  for 
privileges  and  leniency— admission  of  guilt 
and  evidence  of  "reform."  In  the  case  of  per- 
sons convicted  essentially  for  political,  reli- 
gious, or  nationalistic  beliefs  or  other  forms 
of  intellectual  nonconformity,  "reform"  in 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities  would  require  re- 
ntmclation  of  personal  beliefs  and  public  es- 
pousal of  official  Ideology.  Therefore,  au- 
thorities regard  those  who  refuse  to  do  this 
as  uncooperative  and  incorrigible,  and  not 
qualified  to  receive  privileges,  lenient  treat- 
ment, early  release,  or  consideration  for 
pardon  or  amnesty. 

An  amnesty  announced  for  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  December 
1982  carefully  excluded  not  only  serious 
common  criminals,  but  also  political  and  re- 
ligious offenders.  The  amnesty  did  not 
cover 

Individuals  convicted  for  especially  dan- 
gerous state  crimes  (including  Article  70) 
and  recidivists  (many  political  and  religious 


activlata.  it  should  be  noted,  are  repeat  of- 
fenders); 

Individuals  convicted  under  Artlde  143 
(separation  of  Church  and  State),  Article 
163  (engaging  In  a  prohibited  profevlon), 
Artide  190.1-190.3  (slandering  the  Soviet 
system;  organliing  or  partidps^dng  in  group 
activities  violating  social  order),  Artide  306 
(hoollganiim),  Artide  309  (paraaiUim),  and 
Artide  337  (Infringing  on  dtizens'  rl^ts 
under  guise  of  performing  religious  ceremo- 
nies). 

The  language  of  the  amnesty  demon- 
strates that  an  individual  who  organises  re- 
Ugious instruction  for  children  or  who  circu- 
lates a  petition  protesting  an  official  action 
is  deemed  more  dangerous  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities than  one  who  commits  assault, 
robbery,  or  rape. 

The  Soviet  Government's  official  position 
regarding  political  prisoners  was  stated  by 
First  Deputy  Chief  Zagladin  of  the  Central 
Committee's  International  Department  at  a 
press  conference  before  the  December  1982 
amnesty  was  announced.  He  explained  that 
the  amnesty  would  not  indude  political 
prisoners  because  there  are  none  In  the 
Soviet  Unitm. 

n.  corotnoiTS  uudxr  which  sovnr  fohckd 

LABOBZRS  WORK  AHS  LIVK 

Physical  conditions  in  corrective  labor 
colonies  of  the  Q>ecial  regime,  to  which  po- 
litical prisoners  often  are  sentenced,  are 
usually  harsh,  and  much  more  severe  than 
the  usual  conditions  In  camps  for  common 
criminals.  Political  inlsoners  in  an  especially 
harsh  special  regime  camp  in  the  Mordovs- 
kaya  region  (see  plate)  are  reported  to  be 
confined  to  cells  holding  between  three  and 
five  prisoners  each,  with  a  bucket  serving  as 
a  toilet.  The  wife  of  former  Soviet  political 
prisoner  Alexander  Olnzburg  reported,  after 
visiting  him  in  1978: 

"The  cell  in  which  my  husband  and  other 
prisoners  are  kept  is  so  damp  that  water 
drips  down  the  walls  and  the  plaster  Is 
criunbling  off.  Mice  run  about  in  the  cell." 
(Prisoners  of  Conscience  in  the  USSR:  Their 
Treatment  and  Condition,  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, London  1980,  p.  Ill) 

Barrack-type  quarters  are  common  in  or- 
dinary, reinforced,  and  strict  regime  camps. 
The  norm  Is  overcrowded  conditions,  lack  of 
ventilation,  lack  of  suff ident  heating  diuing 
the  cold  months,  and  Inadequate  or  unsani- 
tary toUet  facilities.  Clothing  Is  strictly  lim- 
ited by  offidal  regulation,  causing  numer- 
ous instances  of  sickness  when  prisoners  are 
not  permitted  to  wear  warm  clothes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Inadequate  regulation  clothing. 

Soviet  authorities  use  the  prison  diet  as  a 
means  of  punishment.  The  regular  diet 
itself  is  a  form  of  punishment  but  may  also 
be  reduced  in  response  to  infractions  of 
prison  rules. 

Article  56  of  the  RSFSR  Corrective  Labor 
Code  reads: 

"Convicted  people  shall  receive  food  en- 
suring the  normal  vital  activity  of  the 
human  organism.  Pood  rations  shall  be  dif- 
ferentiated according  to  the  climatic  condi- 
tions at  the  location  of  the  corrective  labour 
colony,  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the 
convicted  person  and  his  attitude  to  work. 
People  who  are  put  in  a  pimishment-  or  dis- 
cipline-Isolation cell,  in  a  punishment  cell, 
in  the  cell-type  premises  of  colonies  with  or- 
dinary, reinforced  and  strict  regime  and  in  a 
solitary  cell  in  colony  with  special  regime 
shall  receive  reduced  food  rations." 

The  official  Commentary  to  Artide  56 
goes  further: 

"Convicted  persons  who  systematically 
and  malidously  do  not  fulfil  their  output 


norms  of  work  may  be  put  on  reduced  food 
rattons." 

Prisoners  are  theoretically  permitted  to 
receive  extra  food  in  the  form  of  psdcages 
from  the  outside  or  by  purchasing  a  few 
items  from  the  camp  commissary.  Tet  penal 
authorities  often  withhold  this  privQege,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  political  prisoners. 
For  example,  penal  authorities  have  repeat- 
edly rejected  packages  sent  to  imprisoned 
himian  rights  acOvlst  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
by  his  mother;  the  authorities  have  also 
prohibited  her  from  visiting  Shcharansky. 

There  are  also  numeroua  reports  of  poor 
or  nonexistent  health  care  In  the  campa. 
One  from  the  caironide  of  Cnirrent  Events 
(No.  5,  December  31, 1968)  regarding  the  ex- 
perience of  the  former  political  prisoner 
Vladimir  Bukovsky  relates  circumstances 
that  are  reported  to  omttnue  to  exist: 

"In  Octolier  Vladimir  Bukovsky  was  con- 
cussed when  a  pile  of  timber  collapsed  on 
him.  He  was  unable  to  work  as  a  result,  but 
was  accused  of  malingering  and  put  in  a 
punlahment  cell.  He  started  a  hunger  strike 
in  protest.  Against  the  usual  rule  he  was  put 
in  a  communal  ceU  and  his  cellmates  de- 
dared  a  ten-day  hunger  strike  in  support  of 
him.  Only  after  this  was  Bukovsky  trans- 
ferred to  hospital  for  a  while." 

Additional  informaticm  on  conditions  in 
Soviet  forced  labor  camps  is  contained  in  a 
letter,  dated  October  35.  1983,  from  P.  Par- 
itdcaya,  wife  of  Soviet  political  prisoner 
Alekaandr  Partt^iy: 

"My  husband  Aleksandr  Solomonovich 
Parttskly,  44,  a  Jew,  a  refuaenlk.  a  sdraitist. 
candidate  of  technical  sdences,  having 
woriced  in  the  field  of  oceanology,  was  con- 
demned by  the  Khar'Kov  diatrid  couri  in 
November,  1981.  and  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  an  ordinary-regime  (corrective 
labor)  camp. 

"He  was  accused  of  having  distributed 
slanderous  fabrications  denigrating  the 
Soviet  state  and  social  system. 

"Since  February,  1982,  he  has  been  in 
camp  no.  94/4  (near)  the  village  of  Vydrlno 
in  the  Biurat  autonomous  Soviet  socialist 
republic.  Upon  his  arrival  in  camp,  my  hus- 
band was  assigned  very  strenuo«is  maniial 
labor  in  a  raibxtad  tie  factory. 

"He  was  placed  under  special,  constant  su- 
pervision. Approximately  2.000  prisoners  are 
held  In  the  Vydrlno  camp.  There,  tuberculo- 
sis and  (other)  diseases  are  endemic.  Last 
year,  the  death-rate  reached  2  percent,  and 
there  were  many  traumatic  cases  since  hygi- 
enic rules  and  techniques  were  not  observed. 
"The  bodies  of  many  prisoners  were  cov- 
ered with  perforated  ulcers.  Their  clothing 
stuck  to  their  bodies  and  had  to  be  ripped 
off  along  with  their  skin.  The  prisoners  are 
denied  quality  medical  assistance. 

"Forty-two  kopecks  a  day  are  spent  to 
feed  (each  prisoner).  Their  dally  diet  basi- 
cally is  about  700  grams  of  bread  and  three 
scoops  (one  scoop— 200-250  grams)  of  por- 
ridge. At  lunch  soup  is  added  to  the  por- 
ridge. Fat  is  almost,  and  vitamins  are  com- 
pletely, absent  from  their  diet. 

"In  the  section  of  the  barracks  where  my 
husband  lives,  about  75  persons  are  housed 
in  one  room. 

"At  the  end  ot  June,  1982,  the  chief  of  the 
zone  Major  N.N.  Anlkeyev  called  my  hus- 
band In  and  demanded  that  he  publicly 
recant  and  repudiate  the  Idea  of  emigrating 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"When  my  husband  refused  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  Anlkeyev  cynically  said 
that  It  made  no  difference,  that  he  would 
force  him  to  recant. 
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aa.  when  my  husband  began 
himself  at  our  meeting,  they 
it,  seised  him.  and  put  him  in 
confinement  (SHNZO)  for 
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him  to  all  these  insults  to 
publicly  to  repudiate  emigration 
husband  at  present  finds  him- 
Misition  of  a  hostage. 

[signed]  P.  Paritskata". 
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A.  The  i  Inti-Slavery  Convention  (1926) 
Convention  on  Suppression  of  the 
and    Slavery    ("Anti-Slavery 
')  deals  primarily  with  slavery 
totes  that  "grave  consequences" 
from    exploitation    of    forced 


labor.  Resulting  from  a  recommendation  of 
the  Temporary  Slave  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  was  adopted  by  the  Ab- 
aeml>ly  of  the  League  on  September  36, 
1936. 

Article  1  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention 
defines  slavery  as  "the  status  or  condition  of 
a  person  over  whom  any  or  all  of  the  powers 
attaching  to  the  right  of  ownership  are  ex- 
ercised." It  would  violate  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  for  a  State  party  to  enforce  a 
private  property  right  in  an  individual  as  a 
slave. 

The  international  community,  through 
the  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  recognized 
that  the  large^cale  use  of  forced  labor 
tends  inevitably  to  undermine  universally 
acknowledged  human  rights  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  comparability  of  forced  labor 
abuses  and  the  crime  of  slavery.  Article  S  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  states: 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize 
that  recourse  to  compulsory  or  forced 
labour  may  have  grave  consequences  and 
undertake  each  in  respect  of  the  territories 
placed  under  its  sovereignty  ...  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  compulsory 
or  forced  labour  from  developing  into  condi- 
tions analogous  to  slavery." 

The  Soviet  Union's  forced  labor  system 
comprises  approximately  four  million  labor- 
ers and  constitutes  an  important  element  in 
the  Soviet  economy.  Most  major  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  Soviet  Union  involve  ex- 
ploitation of  such  lalwrers.  Soviet  forced  la- 
borers work  imder  conditions  of  severe 
hardship  and  some  of  them  political  prison- 
ers in  particular,  suffer  deliberate  maltreat- 
ment. The  scope  and  economic  purposes  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  forced  labor  system  and 
the  abuses  inflicted  on  forced  laborers  there 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  failing  to  fulfill  its  solemn  under- 
taking in  Article  5  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention. 

B.  Forced  Labor  Convention  (1930) 
At  the  time  of  its  adoption  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  in  1936,  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  also  adopted  a  res- 
olution calling  on  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (ILO)  to  study  "the  best 
means  of  preventing  forced  or  compulsory 
labour  from  developing  Into  conditions  anal- 
ogous to  slavery." 

Four  years  later,  on  June  28,  1930,  the 
VUO  General  Conference  adopted  Conven- 
tion 29— Concerning  Forced  or  Compulsory 
Labor. 

The  term  "forced  labor,"  as  defined  by  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  ILO  Convention  29,  comprises  "all 
work  or  service  which  Is  exacted  from  any 
person  under  the  menace  of  any  penalty 
and  for  which  the  said  person  has  not  of- 
fered himself  voluntarily."  Forced  labor 
does  not  necessarily  involve  private  proper- 
ty rights  in  individuals. 

States  parties  to  ILO  Convention  29  un- 
dertake to  suppress  the  use  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labor  tn  all  Its  forms  within  the 
shortest  period  possible.  ILO  Convention  28 
requires,  inter  alia,  the  abolition  of  forced 
lal>or  for  work  underground  In  mines.  The 
Convention  lists  a  set  of  strict  determina- 
tions that  the  highest  civil  authority  in  a 
given  territory  must  make  before  that  au- 
thority allows  recourse  to  forced  labor.  The 
Convention  mandates  that  (1)  an  Individ- 
ual's forced  labor  term  not  exceed  sixty 
days  per  year,  (2)  a  forced  laborer  receive 
prevailing  wage  rates.  Including  overtime 
pay,  and  (3)  a  forced  laborer  work  no  more 
than  normal  hours,  and  receive  the  benefit 
of  days  of  rest  and  holidays.  Also  in  ILO 


Convention  39  are  standards  governing 
workmen's  OHnpenaation.  safety  and  health, 
and  age  limits  for  forced  laborers. 

For  a  diacuaaton  of  the  ILO's  formal  re- 
proaches against  the  Soviet  Union  for  viola- 
tions of  ILO  Convention  39,  tee  the  UjB.  De- 
partment of  State's  November  1983  Praimi- 
nary  Report  to  the  Congress  on  Forced 
Labor  in  the  USSR.  Tab  2  ( "The  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization:  Forced  Labor  hi 
the  Soviet  Union"). 

C.  Report  of  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 

Labor  (1953) 
In  the  decades  following  the  initial  sign- 
ing of  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  it 
became  taicreasingly  clear  that  those  human 
rights  which  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention 
and  ILO  Convention  39  were  drafted  to  pro- 
tect are  subject  to  the  most  salient  and  per- 
sistent violation  in  countries  that  have  es- 
tablished actual  systems  for  exploiting 
forced  labor.  On  March  19,  1951,  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Councfl  ("ECOSOC") 
acted  to  expose  such  violations  through 
adoption  of  its  Resolution  350(Zn). 

In  that  resolution,  ECOSOC  stated  that  it 
was  "deeply  moved  by  the  documents  and 
evidence  brought  to  its  knowledge  and  re- 
vealing In  law  and  in  fact  the  existence  in 
the  world  of  systems  of  forced  labour  under 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  populations 
of  certain  States  are  subjected  to  a  peniten- 
tiary regime."  The  resolution  then  invited 
the  ILO  to  cooperate  with  ECOSOC  to  es- 
tablish an  ad  hoc  committee  on  forced  labor 
"to  study  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem raised  by  the  existence  in  the  world  of 
systems  of  forced  or  'corrective'  labour, 
which  are  employed  as  a  means  of  political 
coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or  ex- 
pressing political  views,  and  which  are  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  constitute  an  important 
element  in  the  economy  of  a  given  country, 
by  examining  the  texts  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  their  application  .  .  .  and,  if  the 
Committee  thinks  fit,  by  taking  additional 
evidence  into  consideration  .  .  ." 
and  to  report  on  the  results  of  its  study.  Ac- 
cording to  the  resolution,  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee's work  was  to  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  ILO  Convention  29,  "the 
principles  of  the  [UN]  Charter  relating  to 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  and  the  principles  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 

The  resulting  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Forced  Labor,  comprising  individuals  from 
Norway,  India,  and  Peru,  carried  out  its 
study  for  almost  two  years.  Issuing  in  May 
1953  its  comprehensive  600-plus  page  report 
on  forced  labor,  UN  Document  E/2431.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  Sixteenth  Ses- 
sion, Supplement  No.  13.  The  report  Is  a  me- 
ticulous review  of  the  relevant  legislation 
and  the  relevant  Judicial  and  penal  practices 
of  over  20  various  countries  against  which 
allegations  had  been  made  regarding  forced 
labor  abuses. 

After  discussing  the  Soviet  case  in  detail, 
the  Committee  report  stated  the  following 
conclusions: 

"Given  the  general  aims  of  Soviet  penal 
legislation.  Its  definitions  of  crime  in  gener- 
al and  of  political  offences  In  particular,  the 
restrictions  it  Imposes  on  the  rights  of  the 
defence  in  cases  Involving  political  offences 
the  extensive  powers  of  punisliment  it  ac- 
cords to  purely  administrative  authorities  in 
respect  to  persons  considered  to  constitute  a 
danger  to  society,  and  the  purpose  of  politi- 
cal re-education  it  assigns  to  penalties  of 
corrective  labour  served  In  camps,  in  colo- 
nies, in  exile  and  even  at  the  normal  place 


of  work,  this  leglslatton  constitutes  the  l>aals 
of  a  aystem  of  forced  labour  employed  as  a 
meana  of  political  coercion  or  punishment 
for  holding  or  expreaalng  political  viewa  and 
it  ia  evident  from  the  many  testimonies  ex- 
amined by  the  Committee  that  this  legisla- 
tion la  in  fact  employed  in  auch  a  way. 

"Peraona  aentenced  to  deprivation  of  liber- 
ty by  a  court  of  law  or  by  an  administrative 
authority,  particularly  political  offendera. 
are  for  the  most  part  employed  in  corrective 
labour  campa  or  coloniea  on  large-scale 
projects,  on  the  development  of  mining 
areaa  or  previoualy  uncultivated  regiona.  or 
on  other  acUvitiea  of  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  aystem  therefore  seems  to  play 
a  part  of  some  significance  in  the  national 
economy. 

"Soviet  legislation  makes  or  places  restric- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  employment;  these 
measures  seem  to  be  applied  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  Interests  of  the  national  economy 
and,  considered  as  a  whole,  they  lead,  in  the 
Committee's  view,  to  a  system  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labour  constituting  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  economy  of  the  coim- 
try." 

The  Committee  report's  general  conclu- 
sions included  the  following: 

A  system  oj  forced  labour  as  a  means  of 
political  coercion  ...  is,  by  its  very  nature 
and  attributes,  a  violation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  the  human  person  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  proclaimed  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  Aput  from  the  physical 
suffering  and  hardship  involved,  what 
makes  the  system  most  dangerous  to  human 
freedom  and  dignity  Is  that  it  trespasses  on 
the  inner  convictions  and  Ideas  of  persons  to 
the  extent  of  forcing  them  to  change  their 
opinions,  convictions  and  even  mental  atti- 
tudes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  SUte. 

"While  less  seriously  Jeopardizing  the  fim- 
damental  rights  of  the  human  person,  sys- 
tems of  forced  labour  for  economic  purposes 
are  no  less  a  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

"Such  systems  of  forced  labour  affecting 
the  working  population  of  fully  self-govern- 
ing countries  result  from  various  general 
measures  involving  compulsion  in  the  re- 
cruitment, mobilisation  or  direction  of 
labour.  The  Committee  finds  that  these 
measures,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  employment 
and  stringent  rules  of  labour  discipline- 
coupled  with  severe  penalties  for  any  faOure 
to  observe  them— go  beyond  the  'general  ob- 
ligation to  work'  embodied  in  several 
modem  Constitutions,  as  well  as  the 
'normal  civic  obligations'  and  'emergency' 
regulations  contemplated  in  international 
labour  Convention  No.  29."  (Emphasis  in 
original;  footnotes  deleted). 

These  conclusions  led  to  the  adoption  by 
UN  bodies  of  several  resolutions  condemn- 
ing systems  of  forced  labor  such  as  that  ex- 
isting in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Resolution 
740(VIII),  adopted  on  December  7,  1963,  the 
UN  General  Assembly,  "considering  that 
systems  of  forced  labour  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  fundamental  human  rights  and 
Jeopardize  the  freedom  and  status  of  work- 
ers in  contravention  of  obligations  and  pro- 
importance  which  it  attaches  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  systems  of  forced  or  'corrective' 
labour,  whether  employed  as  a  means  of  po- 
litical coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or 
expressing  political  views  or  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  constitute  an  Important  element  in  the 
economy  of  a  country."  In  Resolution 
843(IX),  its  condemnation  of  such  systems 
of  forced  labor. 


The  international  community,  primarily 
through  the  ILO.  has  continued  to  high- 
light the  importance  of  abolishing  aystema 
of  forced  labor,  especially  thoae  used  for  po- 
litical coercion  or  for  economic  purpoaes. 
The  ILO  has  been  the  principal  UN  agency 
overseeing  forced  labor  since  ECOSOC 
adopted  Resolution  634<ZVn)  (April  27. 
1064)  wtiung  on  the  ILO  to  continue  its  con- 
sideration of  forced  labor  and  to  take  what- 
ever further  action  it  deemed  appropriate 
toward  its  abolition.  Indeed,  the  no  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  has  conducted  three  gen- 
eral surveys  on  forced  labor  since  the  19S0'8, 
the  latest  one  published  in  1979;  all  have 
been  critical  of  relevant  Soviet  law.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ILO  General  Conference  of  1977 
adopted  a  Resolution  calling  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  ILO  supervision 
system  for  the  application  of  international 
labor  standards,  particularly  human  rights 
standards  such  as  those  relating  to  forced 
labor. 


D.  Conclusion 
In  the  period  since  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Ftorced  Labour  issued  its  report,  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Soviet  Union's  forced 
labor  laws  and  practices.  Soviet  penal  legis- 
lation today,  however,  still  aims  to  punish 
individuals  for  their  political  views  and  for 
peaceful  actions  of  an  essentially  political  or 
religious    nature.    Moreover,    in    practice, 
Soviet  authorities  continue  to  use  such  leg- 
islation for  that  purpose.  In  Soviet  courts, 
the  rights  of  the  defense,  especially  when 
political  charges  are  involved,  remain  se- 
verely restricted.  Soviet  administrative  au- 
thorities continue  to  possess  and  exercise 
extensive  powers  of  punishment  and  correc- 
tive labor  camp  penalties  continue  to  have 
as  a  goal  the  coerced  alteration  of  the  per- 
sonal opinions  of  political  prisoners.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviet  Union's  forced  labor 
system  remains  an  important  element  in  the 
Soviet  economy  and  forced  laborers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  still  subjected  to  exceed- 
ingly harsh  conditions  and  maltreatment. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  forced  labor  system  since  the 
Issuance  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  report 
in    1953,   the   Government   of   the   Soviet 
Union  is  persisting  in  practices  that  contra- 
vene the  UN  Charter  and  failing  to  fulfill  its 
solemn  undertakings  in  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  and  the  Anti-Slav- 
ery Convention  of  1936. 
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>  Vedomota    Pnstdiuma     Verkhovnogo 
SSSR.  No.  29  (10««),  Art.  347. 

•  VedomosH  SSSR,  No.  7  (1977),  Art.  IIS;  No.  S3 
(1981),  Art.  967:  No.  30  (1988),  Art  872;  No.  42 
(1982).  Art.  793. 

»  VedomtMti  SSSR.  No.  7  (1977),  Art.  118. 

•  Vedoviotti  SSSR.  No.  30  (1982).  Art.  572. 

•  Equivalent  srtlcles  exist  In  the  criminal  codes  of 
other  Soviet  republla.  although  their  numerical 
designation  may  differ. 

•  The  Bible  (Rtuslan-lsnguage  edition  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate,  1958). 

1  "Cult"  Is  the  disparacinc  Soviet  statutory  term 
(or  a  rellslon. 

•  The  United  SUtes  is  a  party  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,  but  not  to  rUD  Convention  29.  The 
United  States  Government  has  sisned  OO  c:onven- 
Uon  29.  but  the  Senate  has  not  yet  consented  to 
ratification. 


Update  oh  ILO  Acnvmas— Dntrer 
CoMTACTS  Mission  to  thi  USSR 
The  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO)  has  accepted  "In  principle"  an  inviU- 
tion  from  the  Soviet  All  Union  Centra) 
Council  of  Trade  Unions  (AUCCTU)  to  send 
an  on-site  mission  to  examine  charges  of 
forced  labor  on  the  export  pipeline.  Ar- 


rangements for  the  ILO  visit  as  weU  as  iU 
terms  of  reference  have  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  The  taivitation  nevertheless  marks  the 
first  time  that  the  ILO  may  be  permitted  to 
conduct  an  on-site  mission  veclflcally  con- 
cerning Soviet  use  of  forced  labor.  The  invi- 
tation should  be  viewed  with  caution,  how- 
ever, in  light  of  the  potential  limitations, 
discussed  below,  on  the  mission's  terms  of 
reference. 

BACKoaouin) 
On  August  30, 1983  the  International  Con- 
federation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU) 
sent  a  letter  to  ILO  Dtrector-Oeneral  Fran- 
cis Blanchard  requesting  him  to  raise  with 
the  competent  Soviet  authorities  the  allegar 
tion  that  forced  labor  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  natural  gas  pipeline  from 
Siberia  to  Western  Europe.  The  ICFTU  also 
requested  that  the  matter  be  transmitted  to 
the  no  Committee  of  Experts  <m  the  Appli- 
cation of  Conventions  and  Recommenda- 
tions. 

The  ICFTU  letter  did  not  constitute  a 
formal  complaint  under  Article  24  of  the 
ELO  Constitution,  nor  did  It  request  that  a 
direct  contacts  mission  be  established  with 

the  Soviet  Union.  

In  response,  the  ILO  taiformed  the  ICFTU 
on  September  3  that  its  letter  was  being 
transmitted  to  the  Soviet  government  with 
a  request  for  comments  (m  the  issue.  In  ad- 
dition, as  requested  by  the  ICFTU,  the 
matter  would  \te  communicated  to  the  Ex- 
perts. 

Later  that  month,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  (September  24-October  4). 
ILO  Deputy  Director-General  BertO  Bolln 
raised  the  matter  of  woridng  conditicms  on 
the  pipeline  project  At  that  time  Bolln  was 
extended  a  verbal  invitation  by  the  official 
Soviet  trade  union  organization  to  send  a 
mission  to  examine  working  conditions  and 
the  life  of  workers  on  the  Siberian  gas 
export  pipeline.  The  invitation  was  formally 
confirmed  by  an  October  25  letter  from 
Vasill  Prokhorov,  Vice-President  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  Soviet  Trade  Unions  and 
worker  member  of  the  ILO  Governing  Body 
(See  Appendix  1). 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  mission,  as 
stipulated  in  the  Prokhorov  letter,  would 
permit  one  senior  ILO  official  accompanied 
by  two  advisers  to  visit  only  the  export  pipe- 
line. No  mention  is  made  of  visiting  labor 
camps  In  close  proximity  to  the  export  pipe- 
line, or  camps  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition,  it  is  not  dear  whether 
ILO  officials  would  be  able  to  choose  the 
sites  for  visit,  or  that  they  would  be  able  to 
talk  privately  with  pipeline  woikers. 

THE  ILO  SBACnOIl 

A.  The  Office 
On  November  2  during  an  Interview  with 
United  Nations  television,  ILO  Director- 
General  Blanchard  was  reported  by  Reuter 
to  have  announced  an  ILO  request  to  send  a 
mission  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  response  to 
press  inquiries  concerning  the  Blanchard 
sUtement,  the  U.S.  Department  of  SUte 
said  on  November  2  that  it  considered  the 
ILO's  request  for  a  mission  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the  use 
of  forced  labor  in  the  USSR.  The  Depart- 
ment stressed  at  the  same  time,  however, 
that  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  disprove  the  numerous  and 
grave  charges  concerning  their  use  of  forced 
labor— Including  that  of  political  prisoners— 
by  opening  aU  of  their  labor  camps  and  in- 
voluntary labor  sites  to  international  inspec- 
tion. 
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forced  labor  may  not  be  debated  until  the 
following  Conference  in  June  1984. 

UDCBTT  CmtOHOLOOT 

June  18,  1982:  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance,  Senator  William  Armstrong 
praldlng,  held  hearings  on  Soviet  labor 
practices. 

August  1982:  The  German  International 
Society  for  Human  Rights  (IBHR)  issues  a 
report  entitled  "The  Use  of  Forced  Labor  on 
tbe  Siberian  Gaa-Plpellne." 

August  17,  1982:  Senator  Armstrong  sub- 
mits Resolution  requesting  the  Department 
of  State  to  Investigate  allegations  concern- 
ing the  use  of  forced  labor  on  the  Soviet 
pipeline.  

August  20. 1982:  The  ICFTU  sends  a  letter 
to  ILO  Director-General  requesting  that  the 
ILO  invesUgmte  allegations  of  forced  labor 
on  the  Soviet  pipeline. 

September  2,  1982:  ILO  Director-General 
responds  to  ICFrU,  Indicating  that  it  is 
transmitting  ICFTU  letter  to  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  to  ILO  Committee  of  Experts. 

September  6,  1982:  ICFTU  publicizes  its 
request  of  the  HO. 

September  22,  1982:  Department  of  State 
Issues  an  official  statement  on  the  issue  of 
Soviet  forced  labor,  calling  for  the  entire 
Soviet  forced  labor  system  to  be  opened  to 
Impartial  international  inspection. 

September  29.  1982:  Conference  Report 
97-891  directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
report  on  allegations  concerning  the  iise  of 
Soviet  forced  labor. 

September  24-October  4,  1982:  ILO 
Deputy  Director-General  BertQ  Bolln  visits 
the  USSR  and  raises  the  issue  of  working 
conditions  on  the  pipeline  project. 

October  25,  1982:  Vasill  Prokhorov,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  All  Union  Central 
CouncQ  of  Trade  Unions  (AUCCTU)  sends  a 
formal  Invitation  to  the  ILO  to  send  a  mis- 
sion to  visit  the  pipeline. 

November  2,  1982:  ILO  Director-General 
Blanchard  holds  interview  with  U.N.  televi- 
sion. 

November  3,  1982:  Department  of  State 
Issues  public  comment  in  response  to  inquir- 
ies concerning  Blanchard's  interview. 

November  4/5,  1982:  Department  of  State 
submits  preliminary  report  to  Congress. 

November  10,  1982:  ILO  Issues  press  re- 
lease concerning  invitation  from  Soviet 
trade  union  organization  for  a  mission. 

Appendix  1 

[Press  release  of  ILO,  Nov.  10, 1982] 

SlBHUA-EUItOFK  OAS  PiFELIltX 

Genxva  (ILO  News)— Following  an  inter- 
view given  to  United  Nations  television  in 
New  York  on  2  November,  during  which  be 
spoke,  among  other  matters,  of  problems  of 
conditions  of  work  on  the  sites  of  the  gas 
pipeline  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Director-Gen- 
eral Francis  Blanchard  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  wishes  to  make  the  following 
clarification: 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  comments  to 
which  this  interview  has  given  rise,  among 
others  from  the  United  States,  the  Director- 
General  limited  himself  exclusively  to  re- 
calling the  responsibilities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation,  whose  mandate 
is  to  watch  over  the  application  of  interna- 
tional labour  Conventions,  and  in  particular 
the  basic  Conventions  ratified  by  member 
States  In  the  field  of  himian  rights. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  mandate  it 
is  the  task  of  the  International  Labom- 
Office  to  gather  information  from  member 
States  so  as  to  enable  the  International 
Labour    Conference    and    the    supervisory 


bodies  to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 
The  Director-General  added,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  ILO  Is  more  effective  when  It 
can  make  on-site  vislta.  not  to  conduct  In- 
quiries in  the  Judicial  sense,  but  to  examine 
problems  where  they  mlg^t  arise. 

In  this  connection  the  Director-General 
wishes  to  publish  the  following  letter,  dated 
25  October  1982.  sent  by  Mr.  VassOl  Prok- 
horov. Vice-President  of  the  Central  CouncO 
of  Soviet  Trade  Unions,  to  Mr.  Bertil  BoUn. 
Deputy  Director-General  of  the  ILO: 

"In  the  course  of  our  talks  In  Moscow  a 
question  was  raised  in  regard  to  ICFTU 
General  Secretary  O.  Kersten's  letter  aUeg- 
ing  that  In  this  country  prisoners'  forced 
labour  is  used  for  building  the  Siberia-West- 
ern Europe  gas-main. 

"With  a  view  of  initiating  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  ILO  and  the  Soviet  Trade  Unions 
on  this  matter  I  have  already  expressed  our 
readiness  to  arrange  for  you  and  one  or  two 
advisers  who  may  accompany  you.  to  visit 
the  gas-main  construction  site. 

"On  behalf  of  the  AUCCTU  I  formally 
confirm  hereby  the  invitation  to  visit  the 
construction  site  of  the  Siberian-Western 
Europe  gas-main  at  any  convenient  time 
and  to  become  acqiuinted  on  the  spot  with 
the  conditions  of  labour  and  life  of  Soviet 
workers  employed  at  the  above-mentioned 
project." 


SOVm  ETFOKIS  TO  RXCBTriT  WOl 


TO 


The  Soviet  regime  has  from  its  inception 
mounted  an  advertising  campaign  designed 
to  attract  workers  to  Siberia  and  other 
labor-short  regions  of  the  USSR.  This  effort 
has  consistently  fallen  short  of  Its  goal  of 
attracting  and  holding  labor  in  the  numbers 
needed  for  this  resource-rich  area. 

Siberia  has  always  been  sparsely  populat- 
ed. Despite  the  vigorous  attempts  made  by 
both  the  Imperial  and  Communist  govern- 
ments to  settle  it  during  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  the  region  continues  to  be  charac- 
terized by  low  population  density.  Siberia 
Includes  about  30  percent  of  the  territory  of 
the  USSR,  but  in  1979  only  8  percent  of  the 
total  Soviet  population  lived  there.  Even 
more  striking,  the  Far  Eastern  region  which 
occupies  another  28  percent  of  the  country's 
territory,  contained  only  2.5  percent  of  the 
population.  There  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  living  in 
these  areas  since  1939,  but  because  of  popu- 
lation growth  elsewhere,  the  Increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  Soviet  population  living  in 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East  has  been  negligi- 
ble. 

The  natural  Increase  in  Siberia's  popula- 
tion has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
area's  manpower  needs,  and  these  deficien- 
cies can  only  be  made  up  through  migra- 
tion. But  if  the  area's  experience  to  date  is 
any  guide  to  the  future,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  attract  and  retain  enough  work- 
ers to  satisfy  the  planners.  For  example,  in 
Tyumen'  Oblast  where  energy  development 
is  concentrated,  the  population  of  two  ad- 
ministrative sub-units  almost  quadrupled 
since  1959,  growing  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
fourth  of  West  Siberia's  total.  This  massive 
Influx  does  not,  however,  represent  perma- 
nent or  even  long-term  settlement.  About  80 
percent  of  the  immigrants  to  Tyumen' 
Oblast  during  1965-75  left,  and  the  exodus 
Is  said  to  be  continuing  at  about  the  same 
rate. 

Incentive  program 

For  more  than  50  years  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  provided  financial  and  other  in- 
centives to  recruit  workers  to  Siberia.  Extra 


beneflU  for  those  willing  to  work  In  the 
northern  regions  were  first  made  available 
by  a  1912  decree  for  a  "northern  Increment" 
to  regular  wages,  longer  annual  leave,  in- 
creased pennon  rights  and  certain  privileges 
in  hoitttaig  and  education.  Wages  were  set 
20-30  percent  higher  than  the  level  prevail- 
ing in  the  European  portions  of  the  USSR. 
Other  benefits  included  income  tax  exemp- 
tions for  5-10  years,  free  food  and  seed, 
home-building  loans  and  the  like.  Devite 
the  government's  efforts,  by  1959  it  was 
found  that  the  West-to-East  resettlement 
program  was  not  successful.  The  number  of 
those  leaving  Siberia  was  greater  than  the 
number  moving  in. 

A  1960  decree  abolished  the  existing  wage 
differentials,  reducing  benefits  available  to 
those  tht"""g  of  moving  to  Siberia  and  to 
those  already  working  there.  This  measure 
proved  to  be  a  mistake  as  It  produced  a  mass 
exodus  of  workers:  financial  incentives  to 
encourage  migration  were  reintroduced  by 
1967.  Further  changes  in  1969.  1972.  1973 
and  1977  increased  allocations  for  wages, 
pensions  and  other  amenities,  extending 
them  to  categories  of  workers  not  previously 
covered  by  the  benefits,  and  making  them 
applicable  to  all  parts  of  Siberia  and  the  Far 
East. 

Those  who  leave  for  work  in  Siberia  try  to 
conclude  contracts  with  particular  establish- 
ments In  advance,  since  in  this  case  the  law 
provides  special  benefits.  Fundamental  ben- 
efits include  higher  wages  (1.5-4.0  times  the 
national  average),  a  bonus  for  a  signing  up, 
additional  payments  for  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment, additional  leave  (1.5-2.0  times  the  na- 
tional average),  and  extra  time  and  money 
once  every  three  years  for  a  round-trip  to  a 
"place  of  rest."  Supplementary  benefits  In- 
clude special  advantages  in  the  calculation 
of  pensions  and  disability  payments,  reten- 
tion of  the  right  to  live  in  one's  former 
place  of  residence,  and  payment  of  expenses 
(upon  expiration  of  the  labor  contract  or  for 
some  other  valid  reason)  for  the  return  trip 
of  the  worker  and  his  famUy  to  his  former 
place  of  residence.  Agricultural  resettlers  in 
certain  regions  are  offered  similar  incen- 
tives as  well. 

However,  the  promise  of  a  better  life  and 
higher  wages  soon  collides  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  living  In  Siberia.  The  extreme 
weather  and  isolation,  inadequate  housing, 
limited  social  amenities,  and  high  prices  for 
food  and  consumer  goods  all  contribute  to 
worker  dissatisfaction  and  high  turnover. 
Other  employment  aitemativet 
Because  of  Siberia's  huge  manpower  needs 
required  by  the  1981-85  Five  Year  Plan,  the 
Soviets  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  rely  on 
the  traditional  incentive  approach  to  recruit 
workers  to  Siberia.  However,  the  expense 
and  limited  success  involved  in  establishing 
permanent  settlements  and  the  high  turn- 
over of  workers  have  prompted  the  govern- 
ment to  experiment  with  other  employment 
schemes.  They  will  Increase  the  to»ir-of-duty 
and    expedition    methods    of    employment 
which  rotate  short-term  workteams  from  es- 
tablished areas.  These  methods  entaU  flying 
workers  into  makeshift  settlements  In  the 
North  from  southern  base  cities  (within  Si- 
beria for  tour-of-duty  method  and  from  Eu- 
ropean U.S.S.R.  for  expedition  approach) 
for  a  predetermined  period  and  then  return- 
ing them   for  rest  and  recreation   before 
their  next  tour. 

Other  sources  of  labor  for  work  in  Siberia 
Include  some  foreign  workers,  irunates  from 
labor  camps,  and  some  unconf  Ined  parolees 
and  probationers.  There  are,  for  example, 
forced  labor  camps  located  in  West  Siberia 


which  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
light  Industry.  Recent  evidence— Including 
reporta  from  the  Intematlcmal  Society  for 
Human  Rights— Indicates  that  amne  uncon- 
f ined  forced  laborers  are  used  regularly  In 
large  construction  projects— including  do- 
mestic pipeline  compressor  stations. 

"Help  Wanted" 

As  an  llluBtratlon  of  official  Soviet  recruit- 
ing efforts,  the  following  is  the  complete 
text  of  an  advertisement  which  was  placed 
earlier  this  year  in  "Ekonomleheskajra 
Gazeta".  a  Soviet  weekly  which  can  be 
roughly  equated  with  "Business  Week",  by 
a  Soviet  construction  organization  seeking 
to  recruit  engineers  and  skilled  workers  for 
pipeline  construction  work  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Urengoy  gas  field,  the  pipeline's  Soviet 
terminus.  The  generous  financial  Incentives 
offered  free  Soviet  workers  willing  to  sign 
up  for  such  Jobs,  and  the  primitive  living 
conditions  they  must  endure,  are  graphical- 
ly depicted  In  the  ad. 

(Begin  Text)  "In  Tyumenskaya  Oblast 

The  Priob'truboprovodstroy  Trust  Is  hiring 
for  work  on  trunk  pipeline  construction  in 
North  Tyumenskaya  Oblast 
Experienced  specialists:  professionally 
qualified  overhead  welders,  category  6  oper- 
ators of  semi-automatic  machine  tools  to 
weld  pipes  1020-1040  mm  in  diameter;  cate- 
gory 6  machine  operators-pipe  layers 
(KATO,  KOMAT8U),  category  6  operators 
of  EO-4121  hydraulic  excavators,  KATO 
machine  operators;  bulldozer  operators  (Im- 
ported and  Soviet-made  equipment),  catego- 
ry 6  foremen  for  fittera*  brigades,  drivers  of 
MAZ-543  and  KrAZ-255  truck  tractors'  de- 
fectoscope  operators  for  narrow  gamma- 
graphlnr,  operators  of  Tyiunen  BT-361 
marsh  vehicles;  TG-502  pipe  layers; 

Specialists  with  appropriate  educational 
background  and  work  experience:  chief  me- 
chanics of  administrative  sections,  deputy 
chief  and  senior  engineer  for  the  trust's 
Central  Industrial  Research  laboratory, 
heads  and  chief  engineers  of  administrative 
sections,  deputy  chiefs  of  administrative  sec- 
tions. Mechanical  Repair  Shop  mechanics, 
mechanics  for  Imported  equipment,  radiog- 
raphy experts,  budget  engineers,  senior  en- 
gineers for  the  trust's  wage  and  hour  and 
administrative  sections; 

For  line  work  on  construction  of  trunk 
pipelines:  senior  foremen,  foremen,  experts, 
line  mechanics  to  repair  and  operate  con- 
struction equipment,  automobUe  mechanics, 
convoy  foremen  and  senior  convoy  foremen. 
Specialists  will  be  provided  with  housing 
for  six  months,  and  workmen  will  be  provid- 
ed with  temporary  living  quarters  in  trailers 
or  a  dormitory  on  a  first  come  first  served 
basis. 

The  regional  wage  premium  is  70  per  cent, 
and  the  allowance  for  working  in  the  North 
Is  ten  per  cent  for  every  year  of  work.  A 
lump  sum  payment  of  two  months'  salary  is 
made  upon  signature  of  a  three  year  con- 
tract, and  additional  preferential  leave.  In- 
cluding payment  of  travel  costs.  Is  granted 
once  during  the  three  years.  Those  working 
directly  on  the  pipeline  are  paid  a  line 
bonus  of  40  per  cent,  and  housing  is  re- 
served for  them  at  theb-  place  of  permanent 
residence. 

To  be  accepted  for  employment,  send  a 
certified  copy  of  your  labor  book,  a  copy  of 
your  diploma  and  your  personnel  form. 

Our  address:  Personnel  Department  of  the 
Trust,  poe.  Igrim,  Berezovskiy  rayon, 
Khanty-Manslyskiy  autonomous  okrug, 
Tyumentskaya  Oblast  628806."  (End  Text) 


FoBCD  Labor  at  thi  Sovm  Pmum:  Hkak- 

mas  HzLD  bt  thx  IirmaATioiiAL  Socxxtt 

FOB  HuMAii  Rights  (IGn€) 

The  German  branch  of  the  International 

Society  for  Human  RlghU  (Intematlonalr 

Gesellachaft  fuer  Menscheiuechte.  IGFM) 

based  in  Frankfurt  and  the  International 

Sakharov  Committee  baaed  In  Copenhagen 

held  hearings  on  November  18-19  In  Bad 

Godesberg  on  Soviet  use  of  forced  labor  to 

build  gas  pipelines. 

The  meeting  was  conducted  jointly  by  its 
Honorary  President.  Alfred  Coste  Floret,  a 
leader  of  the  French  Intematicmal  Society 
for  Human  Rights  and  former  member  of 
the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Tribunal,  Dr. 
Reinhard  Gnauck.  President  of  the  German 
lOnC  and  Feldsted  Andresen.  Presidoit  of 
the  International  Sakharov  Committee. 

The  "Examining  Commission"  included 
two  Americans:  Senator  William  Armstrong 
of  Colorado  and  Mr.  James  Baker  of  the 
Paris  office  of  the  AFL/CIO.  Other  mem- 
ben  were:  Marcel  Aeschbacher.  from  the 
Swiss  Labor  Movement;  Professor  Raymond 
Aron  from  the  Sorbonne;  Professor  Felix 
Ermacora.  University  of  Vleima;  Hans  Graf 
Huyn.  CSU  member  of  tbe  German  Bundes- 
tag; Detlef  Lutz.  from  the  Christian  Labor 
Movement  in  the  FRG;  Ludwig  Martin. 
tram  the  Intonational  Commission  of  Tour- 
ists; Carlos  Rlpa  Dl  Meana,  Italian  Socialist 
member  of  the  European  Parliament;  and 
Victor  Sparre.  Norwegian  writer  and  pub- 
lisher. 

Three  prominent  exOes  from  the  Eastern 
bloc  served  as  expert  witnesses:  OeorgU 
Dawydow.  from  Baku,  in  the  West  since 
1980;  Professor  AndrzeJ  Kamlnski.  from 
Warsaw.  In  the  West  since  1973;  and  Profes- 
sor Michael  Vosl^oky.  formerly  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  living  in  the 
West  since  1972.  Represented  by  non-par- 
ticipating observers  were,  among  others. 
Amnesty  International,  Freedom  House, 
and  The  (Lutheran)  Bishops  Conference. 
The  American,  French.  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
Embassies  in  Bonn  were  also  represented. 
The  International  Press  was  fairly  well  rep- 
resented, including  West  CJerman  television. 
There  were  in  addition  at  most  of  the  hear- 
ings some  100  to  150  others. 

The  IGFM  distributed  the  following  press 
release.  In  addition  to  the  materials  submit- 
ted earlier  (The  Use  of  Forced  Labor  on  the 
Siberian  Gas  Pipeline:  E>ocumentatlon)  for 
the  August  1982  hearings.  The  IGFM  ex- 
pects to  issue  a  report  on  the  Bad  Godes- 
berg hearings  in  early  1983. 

PURPOSK  or  THE  HKAHIHG 

This  Hearing  shaU  examine  witness  ac- 
counts about  forced  labor  at  the  Soviet  gas 
pipeline  system.  This  huge  network  of  pipe- 
lines is  under  construction  for  decades  al- 
ready and  western  countries  participate 
with  their  technology  and  credits  for  many 
years.  For  decades  pipes  are  supplied,  for  in- 
stance. The  credit  from  (3ennan  banks  on 
February  1,  1970  of  1.2  billion  DM  for  this 
gas-pipeline  deal  was  probably  not  the  first 
and  the  4.0  billion  DM  credit  of  July  13. 
1982  might  not  be  the  last  one.  Already 
since  October  1,  1973  Soviet  gas  reaches  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Therefore, 
the  witnesses  will  have  to  be  quesUoned 
about  forced  labor  at  the  gas  pipelines 
during  the  last  10-15  years. 

Building  a  network  of  pipelines  does  not 
consist  only  of  welding  tubes  and  laying 
them  into  the  ground— this  is  only  one  step, 
usually  done  by  complicated  machines.  Pre- 
paratory and  other  work  for  such  a  huge 
construction  site  has  to  be  done  also— cut- 
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Df .  Med.  RmfHARO  Gnauck. 

Chairman,  lOFM. 
(lOFM  traiulation) 
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Grigorjewitsch   Titow,    was 
the  village  Wersebnewo,  dis- 
area  Kaluga.   I   had  a 
education  and  completed  a 
KGB-school.  I  am  a  KGB-lieu- 
:  ay  conscience  did  not  allow  me 
unlawful  acts  and  harm  good 
to   actually   serve   the   KGB. 
lied  to  leave  the  KGB.  For  at- 
I  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
I^ychiatric  confinement  accord- 
the  penal  code  of  the  RSFSR. 
I  his  10  years  I  was  persecuted 
beaten  to  unconsciousness,  my 
t^^en,  I  had  to  be  hospitalized, 
any  job  and  I  starved.  The 
provoke  me  and  watched  me 
other  people  were  instigated 
lelatlves  likewise.  The  only  way 
true  hell  was  to  emigrate  from 
invitation  from  Israel.  The 
mercy  and  would  let  me  go. 
pother  invitation  for  my  wife 
With  great  hope  I  started  to 
necessary  documents  for  our  emi- 
another  torture  was  started  by 
and  again  they  tried  to 
work  for  them  abroad.  For  5 
dragged  to  conversations,  in- 
to take  oaths  and  received 
the  highest  ranks,  the  gener- 
In  September  1981  Lieuten- 
Zwigun  personally  talked  with 
for  the  KGB  abroad.  The 
of  the  main  agent,  con- 
campaign,  Juri  Semenowitsch, 
i  pecial   services,    is    2-23-00-23. 
talks    were    mixed    with 
1  lersecute  my  relatives  in   the 
follow  me  abroad.  I  could  not 
divilish  scheme  and  refused  any 
Once  more  I  lost  my  job.  I  re- 
f  rom  a  psychiatrist  and  was 
ill.  My  situation  is  desper- 
the  conditions  here  and  such 
;he  USSR. 

(Signed)  WL  Titow. 
1982. 
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Moscow, 

(IGFM  trahslation) 

SUlOfABT  O  r  PRIVATE  LETTERS  OP  W.  TITOW 
SENT  T  >  JU.  BELOW,  OCTOBER  1983 


tave  been  working  on  the  con- 
Buchara-Ural  (gas  supply 
pipes)  as  makiager  of  a  sector  for  mounting 
and  Installinfi  controlling  and  measuring  de- 
as  automatic  machines.  Here, 
as  nearly  everywhere,  prisoners  are  doing 
the  hardest  urork.  From  1980  to  1981  I  have 
been  working  in  the  district  of  Tjumen  on 
■gas  pipes  installing  controlling  and  measur- 
ing devices  iis  well  as  automatic  machines. 
Here  as  wel  prisoners  did  work  coming  of 
the  concenti  ation  camps  of  Surgut.  Nadym, 
and  Urengo. .  These  camps  are  situated  in 
impassable  t  larshland.  In  summer  they  (the 
prisoners)  w  11  be  transported  in  helicopters 
of  the  type  MI-6  and  MI-10  to  the  con- 


structing line,  squeezed  together  like  "her- 
rings", in  winter  with  vehicles  and  helicop- 
ters. Among  the  prisoners  there  are  many 
specialists  with  higher  education,  they  are 
working  as  chief  operators  and  brigadiers. 
Working  with  prisoners  requires  a  special 
permit  of  the  militia  for  those  finding  them- 
selves in  free  working  conditions.  Unre- 
strained violence  is  the  rule.  Economic  bene- 
fit is  obvious. 

When  I  have  been  for  the  last  time  on  a 
reception  on  Dzerskinski  place  with  high- 
ranking  people  of  the  KGB,  they  insulted 
me  for  some  time  because  of  my  refusal  to 
work  for  them  abroad,  and  they  told  me: 
"We  shall  let  you  putrefy,  we  shall  let  you 
putrefy  for  a  long  time.  Nobody  will  us  de- 
clare the  war  because  of  you,  all  will  be  nm- 
ning  down  from  us  like  water." 

Within  a  short  time  they  will  arrest  me. 
In  what  kind  of  torture-chamber  they  will 
bring  me— I  don't  know. 

On  nth  November  1982  news  came  by 
telephone  out  of  dissident  circles  at 
Moscow,  that  W.  Titow  has  been  arrested  at 
the  end  of  October  and  sent  into  the  psychi- 
atric clinic  at  Kaluga,  department  7,  where 
he  wiU  be  subject  to  a  forced  treatment. 

(IGFM  translation  and  summary) 

CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

Statement  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  in  Conclusion  of  the 
Hearing  "Forced  Labour— Siberian  Pipe- 
line", November  18./19.,  1982,  in  Bonn— Bad 
Godesberg  (Stadthalle). 

The  Hearing  was  arranged  by  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Human  Rights  (ISHR), 
Frankfurt,  in  cooperation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Sakharov  Committee,  Copenhagen. 
Presiding  was  Mr.  Alfred  Coste  Floret,  a 
Joint  prosecutor  for  France  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials. 

Based  uix>n  the  testimony  of  expert  wlt- 
ifesses  and  upon  the  testimony  and  docu- 
ments of  former  Soviet  prisoners,  the  Com- 
mission finds: 

1.  The  USSR  continues  the  deplorable 
practice  of  forced  labour  in  manufacturing 
and  construction  projects  including  the  Si- 
berian Gas  Pipeline. 

2.  Prisoners,  including  political  prisoners 
and  those  imprisoned  for  their  religious  be- 
liefs, among  them  women  and  children,  are 
forced  to  work  under  conditions  of  extreme 
hardship  including  malnutrition,  inadequate 
shelter  and  clothing  and  severe  discipline. 
Many  prisoners  have  died. 

The  Commission  calls  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  end  the  vicious  practice  of  forced 
labour  and  upon  aU  nations  and  enterprises 
for  support  of  our  conclusion. 

We  have  presented  the  truth  to  the  world 
and  no  one  can  say:  "I  did  not  know," 

(IGFM  translation) 

PRESS  ACCOUNTS 

Some  of  the  press  reports  of  the  hearings: 
"Witnesses:    Forced    Labor    Building    Gas 
Pipeline,"  Sueddeutsche  Zeitung,  Novem- 
ber 19 

—In  Bonn  on  Thursday,  the  International 
Society  for  Himian  Rights  (IGFM)  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  European  Govern- 
ments to  show  restraint  in  the  European- 
Soviet  Gas  Pipeline  deal  notwithstanding 
the  lifting  of  U.S.  sanctions.  All  Western 
Governments,  banks  and  firms  should  be 
advised  with  even  greater  emphasis  than 
before  that  they  were  participating  in  the 
exploitation  of  forced  labor  said  IGFM 
Chairman  Reinhard  Gnauck  (Frankfurt)  at 
the  opening  of  a  two-day  hearing  on  the  al- 
leged use  of  forced  labor  in  the  construction 
of  Soviet  gas  pipelines. 


—At  the  hearing,  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
IGM  and  the  Sakharov  Committee  (Copen- 
hagen), former  Soviet  prisoners  and  experts 
now  living  in  the  West  reaffirmed  state- 
ments already  published  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Human  Rights  Society,  that  political  as 
well  as  other  prisoners  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  Soviet  gas  pipelines.  Even 
female  prisoners  were  required  to  work 
under  the  worst  conditions  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  gas  pipelines,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  making  prisoners'  garments, 
reported  a  woman  from  Leningrad  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  a  camp  near  Workuta 
(Siberia). 

—Witnesses  also  reported  on  the  bad  food 
situation,  insufficient  clothing  and  accom- 
modation as  well  as  on  lack  of  medical  care. 
There  were  many  dozens  of  camps  alongside 
the  gas  pipeline,  among  them  a  number  for 
women  excusively,  witnesses  said.  According 
to  these  reports,  each  camp  has  from  700  to 
2,500  inmates,  whose  working  hours  total  up 
to  twelve  hours  per  day,  sometimes  also  up 
to  16  hours.  Non-compliance  with  the  work 
norm  results  in  solitary  confinement.  More- 
over, prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  be  visited 
by  relatives  or  write  letters.  In  many  camps, 
prisoners  were  allowed  access  to  a  wash- 
room only  once  a  week.  Often  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  wash  themselves  with  the 
same  water  others  had  already  used.  Be- 
cause of  inadequate  hygiene,  prisoners  were 
frequently  vermin-ridden  and  there  were 
epidemics  to  which  many  prisoners  fell 
victim.  Nourishment  of  the  ^ave  laborers 
was  often  totally  inadequate.  Also  there  was 
talk  of  "sexual  terror"  to  which  the  women 
were  exposed  in  camp. 

(Abridged  text) 

"Human  Rights  Fighters  Call  for  Restraint 

in  Trading  with  the  USSR,"  General-An- 

eeiger,  November  19 

The  Bonn  Generdl-Ameiger  cited  several 
exiled  Russians  who  testified  at  the  hear- 
ings on  their  use  as  forced  laborers  in  the 
construction  of  the  Siberian  gas  pipeline. 
Victor  Qasko,  an  81-year  old  exiled  Russian 
who  said  that  he  worked  "on  the  Siberian 
gas  pipeline  ten  years  ago,"  is  quoted  as 
having  seen  frequently  "prisoner  camps 
alongside  the  individual  building  sites."  He 
silso  reported  that  "in  some  cities  registered 
prisoners  outnumbered  residents  four  to 
one."  Prisoners  were  often  required  to  work 
18  hours  a  day  under  most  Inadequate  food 
conditions,  Gasko  said. 

Forty-two  year  old  author  Julia  Wosnes- 
senskaja  confirmed  these  statements,  saying 
that  she  had  to  spend  two  years  of  confined 
labor  because  of  "slanderous  remarks"  in 
ler  books.  She  said  that  about  40  other 
women  were  confined  in  the  camp  with  her 
and  "not  one  of  them  left  it  healthy."  They 
iiad  to  work  in  bitter  cold,  "lightly  dressed, 
without  a  sweater"  tmd  had  also  been  sub- 
jected to  "sexual  terror."  Wosnessenskaja 
said. 

Statements  by  other  witnesses  spoke  of 
many  camp  inmates  falling  victim  to  epide- 
mics because  of  Inadequate  hygiene.  Those 
who  were  weakened  because  of  malnutrition 
and  could  not  complete  their  work  norm 
were  subjected  to  special  confinement. 
\nsits  by  next-of-kin  were  stopped  and  no 
prisoner  dared  to  register  a  complaint. 

General-Ameiger  says  that  the  organizers 
of  the  hearing  thought  it  of  special  impor- 
tance to  prove  that  political  prisoners  were 
also  used  in  preparatory  work  for  the  gas 
pipeline  construction.  Introductory  state- 
ments by  Georgij  Davydov,  who  spent  seven 
years  as  a  prisoner,  served  this  end.  He  con- 


firmed use  of  political  prisoners  In  all  pre- 
paratory work  for  the  gas  pipeUne.  This  ap- 
plied especially  to  chemical  and  pre-metal- 
lurglc  Industries,  Davydov  said.  He  reported 
that  the  Soviets  pardoned  about  35  percent 
of  the  10,000  prisoners  in  Estonia  under  the 
prerequisite  of  their  signing  up  for  work  on 
the  gas  pipeline.  According  to  Davydov,  pris- 
oners also  "t>articipated"  in  a  similar  way  in 
the  building  sites  for  the  Tallinn  Olympic 
games. 

Reinhard  Onauck,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  Human  Rights,  empha- 
sized In  bis  sUtement  that  all  Western  Gov- 
emmoits,  banks  and  firms  should  be  ad- 
vised that  they  were  "exploiting  slave  labor- 
ers." Gnauck  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  aU 
responsible  authorities  for  restraint  in  gas 
pipeline  supplies  to  the  Soviets. 

(Simunarlzed  by  U.S.  Embassy,  Bonn) 
Agence  France-Presse  Dispatch.  "Detainees 
Working   on   Soviet   Gas   Pipeline,"    La 
Suiate,  November  19 

"Labor-camp  inmates  are  working  on  the 
construction  of  the  Siberia-to-Europe  gas 
pipeline.  Eyewitnesses  testified  at  Bonn  yes- 
terday to  an  International  Commission  of 
Inquiry  on  the  employment  of  political  pris- 
oners on  the  project.  Prisoners  sentenced  to 
hard  labor  are  working  on  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline,  said  Mr.  Machmet  Kulma- 
gambetov.  in  one  of  the  first  testimonies 
heard  by  the  Commission,  whose  Chairman 
is  French  Jurist  Alfred  Coste-Floret,  former 
assistant  prosecutor  at  the  Nuremburg 
trials. 

"Mr.  Kulmagambetov  was  put  onto  the 
building  of  compressor  stations  when  under- 
going a  period  of  internal  exile  for  'anti- 
Soviet  agitation'.  He  said  that  detainees  at 
the  Surgut  labor  camp,  between  Urengoi 
and  Tlumen,  were  brought  dally  in  special 
vehicles  to  work  on  the  gas  pipeline  sites. 

"Mr.  Kulmagambetov,  a  former  Professor 
of  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy,  worked  for 
six  years  on  gas-pipeline  sites.  As  proof,  he 
showed  the  Commission  his  official  work 
permit,  recording  where  he  spent  his  inter- 
nal exile. 

"Earlier,  the  Commission  had  heard  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Julia  Vosnessenskaya,  a 
Soviet  writer  condemned  in  1976  to  five 
years'  exile  for  'defamation  of  the  Soviet 
State.'  She  said  she  had  personally  known 
women  sentenced  to  forced  labor  who  were 
put  into  making  clothes  for  detainees  work- 
ing on  the  gas  pipeline.  She  also  described 
conditions  in  the  labor  camps  for  women, 
where  the  inmates  had  to  work  twelve  hours 
a  day— suffering  from  cold  and  hunger  but 
especially  from  the  'sexual  terror'  inspired 
on  them  by  the  guards." 
(Abridged  text) 
J.  B.  BUke,  "Witnesses  Confirm  Forced 

Labor."  Die  Welt,  November  19 
Eyewitnesses  have  confirmed  Indications 
that  forced  labor  is  being  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline  between 
Siberia  and  Europe.  At  a  two-day  hearing 
sponsored  by  the  International  Society  for 
Human  Rights  (IGFM),  former  Soviet  camp 
inmates  pointed  out  in  Bonn  yesterday  that 
working  conditions  for  the  slave  laborers 
were  frequently  Inhumane,  the  required 
work  norm  excessive  and  punishment  for 
even  the  smallest  misdemeanor  was  harsh. 

Clarification  of  the  special  problem  of  the 
Soviet  system  of  forced  labor  required  an 
initial  analysis  of  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances from  a  historico-polltical  point  of 
view.  Thus,  at  the  start  of  the  hearing,  the 
three  experts  OeorglJ  Davidov  (Munich), 
Professor   AndrzeJ   Kaminski    (Wuppertal) 


and  Professor  Michall  Voslensky  (Munich) 
discussed  the  legal  and  historical  classifica- 
tion of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
"Slave  Labor  in  Totalitarian  Regimes"  in 
general  and  "Forced  Labor  in  Practice." 

Paragraph  60  of  th«D  Constitution  of  the 
USSR  specifies  the  duty  to  work  as  "socially 
useful  activity"  for  each  Soviet  citizen.  In 
the  Penal  Code  this  had  been  reinterpreted 
as  compulsory  work.  Compulsory  work  may 
entail  hunger,  cold,  being  kept  from  sleep- 
ing, physical  terror  and  other  privations. 

The  first  witness  called  to  testify  was 
Julia  Wosnessenskaja  (Ruesselsheim).  a 
civil  rights  activist,  who  departed  from  the 
USSR  in  July  1980.  She  reported  on  the  in- 
humane working  conditions  in  women's 
camps. 

Civil  rights  activist  Machmet  Kulmagam- 
betov (Munich),  who  comes  from  KafiakstJin 
and  left  the  USSR  in  September  1979  with 
an  Israeli  visa,  presented  as  documentary 
evidence  his  work  log  with  an  official  stamp 
revealing  that  he  was  used  as  slave  laborer 
in  the  construction  of  the  gas  pipeline. 

(Full  text) 

VIETNAMESE  "EZPOKT"  OP  WORKERS  TO  THE 
USSR  AND  EASTESN  EUROPE 

Summary 
Reports  have  been  received  that  some  of 
the  Vietnamese  now  working  in  the  USSR 
are  employed  under  harsh— and,  in  some 
cases,  involuntary— conditions.  The  follow- 
ing brings  together  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  State  on  this 
issue. 

Since  1981.  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  sent  Vietnamese  citizens  to  work  on  a 
variety  of  projects  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe  under  unpublished  intergovernmen- 
tal agreements  that  are  not  part  of  long- 
standing training  and  study  programs.  Esti- 
mates from  a  variety  of  sources  for  the 
1981-1985  period  range  from  100,000  to 
500,000  workers.  Communist  media  reveal 
that  about  45,000  already  are  in  place,  in- 
cluding 11,000  in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Vietnamese  work  for 
fixed  periods— labor  contracts  are  said  to 
extend  up  to  seven  years— in  a  capacity  simi- 
lar to  indentured  status,  with  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  wages  withheld  to  be  cred- 
ited against  Hanoi's  mounting  deficits  in 
these  countries.  The  technical  terms  of  em- 
ployment evidently  are  speUed  out  before- 
hand when  the  worker  signs  a  contract  with 
the  Hanoi  government,  although  precise 
working  and  living  conditions  probably  are 
not  detailed. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  re- 
ports which  indicate  that  many  of  the  Viet- 
namese youths  working  in  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe  have  volunteered,  though 
perhaps  without  full  information,  for  that 
service.  They  hope  for  an  improvement  over 
the  poverty  and  unemployment  in  Vietnam, 
although  some  express  bitterness  upon  ex- 
periencing the  reality  of  labor  in  the  USSR. 
There  are  charges  that  dissidents  from  "re- 
education" camps  are  being  forced  into  the 
program.  However,  other  reports  indicate 
that  the  Vietnamese  authorities  exclude 
such  individuals  as  well  as  others  who  were 
associated  with  the  US  or  with  the  former 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Complaints  have  been  reported  from  some 
Vietnamese  workers  in  the  USSR  about  the 
cold,  hard  work,  surveillance,  and  the  less- 
than-expected  availability  of  goods.  In  addi- 
tion, the  workers  live  a  largely  segregated 
existence  as  do  other  foreign  laborers.  In 
addition  to  factory  work,  the  Vietnamese 
are  involved  in  construction  projects  in 
southern  Siberia.  It  has  been  charged  that 


they  are  working  on  the  export  gas  pipeline, 
but  this  has  not  been  substantiated. 
NeiD  "Labor  Cooperation"  program 
Since  1981,  the  Vietnamese  government 
has  been  engaged  in  a  new  program  of  ex- 
porting labor  under  intergovernmental 
agreements.  Although  the  program  prob- 
ably began  earlier  on  an  experimental  basis, 
the  first  agreement  was  signed  with  the 
USSR  on  April  2.  1981,  followed  by  a  proto- 
col in  November  presxunably  covering  1982. 
It  was  recently  reported  that  another  agree- 
ment is  now  under  negotiation.  Czechoslova- 
kia first  signed  an  accord  with  Vietnam  in 
September  1981— although  Prague  probably 
also  had  received  contingents— followed  by 
Bulgaria  in  November  and  by  East  Germany 
in  January  1982.  Additional  protocols  were 
signed  with  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
in  early  November  1982  and  with  Bulgaria 
in  January,  1983. 

The  Vietnamese  regime  apparently  hopes 
to  receive  some  training  for  its  many  unem- 
ployed youths,  as  well  as  to  use  some  of 
their  earnings  to  repay  its  debts  to  other 
communist  countries.  The  number  of  work- 
ers has  not  been  published  officially.  Esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  workers  to  be  sent 
to  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  tiirough 
1985  range  from  100,000  (Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy spokesman  in  Bangkok,  11/81  and 
pro-Hanoi  publication  in  Paris  12/81)  to 
500,000  (East  European  source  cited  in 
London  Economist  9/81).  According  to 
Soviet  and  Vietnamese  media,  the  number 
alrrady  in  the  USSR  has  grown  from  7,200 
last  spring  to  over  11,000  in  October.' 

Although  the  text  of  the  April  1981 
Soviet-Vietnamese  accord  on  "labor  coop- 
eration" remains  unpublished,  descriptions 
of  it  by  official  Soviet  and  Vietnamese 
spokesmen  a  year  later  suggest  that  it 
covers  wages  and  social  benefits  (allegedly 
comparable  to  those  of  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts), living  conditions,  social  benefits,  va- 
cations and  length  of  service.  A  subsequent, 
published  treaty  signed  in  E>ecember  1981 
defined  the  legal  rights  of  Vietnamese  in 
the  USSR  as  weU  as  those  of  Soviet  citizens 
in  Vietnam.  It  went  into  effect  in  September 
1982.  Each  foreign  resident  is  entitled  to  the 
same  legal  safeguards  as  the  citizen  of  the 
coimtry  of  employment,  and  the  country  In 
which  a  crime  Is  committed  has  the  sole 
right  to  try  the  offender. 

SOection  of  toorkeri 
Participants  in  the  program  are  recruited 
by  the  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Labor,  and 
their  backgrounds  are  checked  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Interior.  They  must  be  relatively 
young  (age  ranges  of  both  17-25  and  17-35 
have  been  given).  The  term  of  participation 
can  be  as  long  as  seven  years,  an  extraordi- 
narily long  period  for  a  labor  contract. 
There  have  been  charges  that  "reeducation" 
camp  inmates  or  parolees  are  among  the 
participants  in  the  program,  but  other  re- 
ports say  that  those  with  personal  back- 
grounds unacceptable  to  the  authorities  are 
specifically  excluded.  Recruits,  if  eligible, 
also  reportedly  must  have  fulfilled  their 
military  obligation. 


•  The  number  of  Yletnameae  In  Eastern  Europe, 
according  to  Communist  press  reports.  Include 
7,600  In  East  Oennany  last  spring  and  36.000  In 
Chechoslovakia  In  December.  No  Ilg\irea  have  been 
published  lor  Bulgaria.  There  may  be  serious  as- 
slmllaUon  problems.  For  example,  popular  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Vietnamese  and  Instances  of 
open  hostility  have  cropped  up  in  CSechoslovakIa, 
according  to  official  Prague  press  reports. 
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other  foreign  workers  there  (and  as  do  Sovi- 
ets in  Vietnam).  Although  the  official 
Soviet  trade  tmlons  and  youth  organisations 
are  said  to  be  involved  with  the  workers.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  primary  off-the-Job  su- 
pervision comes  from  the  Vietnamese  cadre 
who  accompany  the  contingents. 

Most  groups  appear  to  be  sent  to  Europe- 
an Russia  or  to  the  Southern  tier  of  Siberia 
which,  to  a  Vietnamese,  stiU  would  seem  ex- 
ceedingly cold  in  the  winter.  Adjustment  to 
winter  conditions  appears  to  be  a  problem. 
The  Soviets  issue  winter  clothing  which,  ac- 
cording to  scHne  workers,  is  inadequate. 

Letters  complaining  about  the  cold,  work- 
ing conditions,  low  allowances  and  surveil- 
lance by  Vietnamese  overseers  reportedly 
have  reached  Vletiuun  as  weU  as  the  West. 
There  are  a  number  of  refugee  reports  that 
letters  have  been  received  by  families  In 
Vietnam,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  corre- 
spondence Itself  is  permitted.  However,  it 
may  lie  subjected  to  censorship  by  Vietnam- 
ese cadres  in  charge  at  the  work  sites.  To 
avoid  this,  some  Vietnamese  purjiortedly 
have  found  ways  to  smuggle  letters  out. 
Tvpesofv>ork 

The  April  1981  accord  presumably  also 
covered  types  of  employment  and  training, 
as  well  as  how  wages  were  to  be  allocated 
and  perhaps  even  the  location  of  work.  The 
Communist  press  claims  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  working  In  a  variety  of  Jobs  which 
require  some  skill.  This  may  reflect  Viet- 
nam's concern  that  some  workers  gain  expe- 
rience that  will  be  useful  later  at  home. 
However,  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of 
training  received.  A  considerable  number 
clearly  are  engaged  in  manual  labor. 

Among  the  work  sites  mentioned  by 
Soviet  and  Vietnamese  media  are  textile  and 
chemical  factories,  machine-tool  factories, 
coal  mines,  land  reclamation  and  transpor- 
tation projects.  The  latter  two  undoubtedly 
absorb  large  amoimts  of  manual  labor.  A 
letter  from  one  worker,  which  appears  au- 
thentic, tells  of  his  "hard  work"  on  the  new 
railroad  paralleling  the  Trans-Siberian  line. 
In  addition,  a  contingent  of  Vietnamese  was 
observed  working  near  a  railroad  in  the 
Soviet  Far  East  and  subsequently  another 
was  seen  in  Khabarovsk  by  Western  travel- 
ers—an area  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  communist  media. 

The  Soviets,  speaking  through  Soviet 
lalx>r  official  Vladimir  Lomonosov  who  ne- 
gotiated the  original  agreement  with  Viet- 
nam, have  flatly  denied  that  any  Vletiuun- 
ese  are  working  on  the  Siberia-Western 
Europe  pipeline.  In  Congressioiud  testimony 
last  summer,  Vietiuunese  exi>atriate  Doan 
Van  Toai  (a  former  supporter  of  the  com- 
munist-led National  Liberation  Front)  said 
he  knew  of  nine  Vietiuunese  worldng  on  the 
pipeline;  he  supplied  names  and  their  Viet- 
namese addresses.  The  U.S.  government  has 
no  independent  evidence  to  confirm  that  Vi- 
etnamese are  working  on  the  export  pipe- 
line. 

The  evidence  we  have  regarding  the  Viet- 
namese-Soviet labor  program  is  still  incom- 
plete; it  Is  made  difficult  to  gather  by  the 
closed  nature  of  the  Vietnamese  and  Soviet 
societies.  Allegations  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  connection  with  the  program,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
workers  may  be  Indentured  in  some  manner, 
are  of  concern  to  the  UJ3.  Government.  The 
program's  secrecy  and  its  inherent  potential 
for  abuse  is  obvious,  especially  when  consid- 
ered against  the  environment  and  history  of 
known  Soviet  latwr  practices.  The  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  will  continue  to  do  its  best  to  moni- 
tor the  program,  with  dose  attention  to  the 


? 


human  rights  ismies  involved,  and  to  encour- 
age greater  international  interest  in  this 
issue.* 


AARP  mCOBCE  POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  made  considerable  progress  in 
improving  the  Income  position  of  older 
Americans  during  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1970's. 

However,  many  of  these  concrete 
gains  have  been  wiped  out  in  recent 
years. 

In  fact,  older  Americans  find  them- 
selves on  an  economic  treadmill.  Nu- 
merous indicators  make  It  abundantly 
clear  that  the  elderly  seem  to  be  going 
backward  economically. 

Perhaps  the  most  strildng  evidence 
is  that  more  than  600,000  persons  65 
or  older  have  been  added  to  the  pover- 
ty rolls  since  1978. 

This  represents  the  sharpest  Jump 
for  a  3-year  timeframe  since  poverty 
statistics  were  first  tabulated  more 
than  two  decades  ago. 

Nearly  3.9  million  persons  65  or 
older  lived  In  poverty  in  1981,  com- 
pared to  more  than  3.2  mlUion  in  1978. 

Poverty  is,  of  course,  a  barebones  ex- 
istence. Single  persons  65  or  older 
were  considered  poor  in  1981  If  their 
annual  income  was  below  $4,359  a 
year,  or  about  $85  per  week  to  pay  for 
housing,  food,  medical  care,  transpor- 
tation, clothing,  and  other  everyday 
necessities.  Aged  couples  were  impov- 
erished if  their  annual  income  was  less 
than  $5,498,  or  approximately  $106  a 
week  to  pay  for  their  basic  necessities. 

However,  these  figures  represent 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Another 
2.5  million  Americans  65  or  older  were 
marginally  poor.  They  were  not  offi- 
cially poor,  but  their  incomes  were  not 
more  thui  25  percent  above  the  pover- 
ty threshold. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  6.4  million 
older  Americans— 1  out  of  every  4  per- 
sons 65  or  older— either  lived  in  pover- 
ty or  so  close  to  it  in  1981  that  they 
could  not  really  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence. 

Poverty  figures  are  not  yet  available 
for  1982,  but  experts  generally  expect 
the  income  position  of  the  elderly  to 
deteriorate  further  because  of  the  re- 
cession. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons— the  Nation's  largest  aging  or- 
ganization, with  14  million  members- 
is  keenly  aware  that  a  retirement 
income  crisis  already  affects  millions 
of  older  Americans  and  threatens  to 
engulf  many  more. 

The  association's  legislative  council 
has  made  income  policy  a  priority  con- 
cern. 

These  policies  take  on  added  impor- 
tance now  as  the  Congress  prepares  to 
grapple  with  vital  income  issues. 

Mr.  President,  AARP's  income  policy 
recommendations   deserve   close   and 


careful  attention  by  all  Members  of 
CcmgresB.  This  statement  is  a  clear 
and  thoughtful  exprenion  by  persons 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
problems  and  challenges  confronting 
aged  and  ngbag  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  AARP 
legislative  council  income  policy  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rboobd. 

The  statement  follows: 

IHCOMX  POUCT 
KLDBLT  nCOlII  SITDATIOII  OBISUOKATIiro 

The  growth  of  government  income  sup- 
port programs  during  the  late  19«0's  and 
early  1970's  increased  the  elderly's  real 
income  and  dramatically  reduced  the  ind- 
dence  of  poverty  among  them.  But  the  high 
and  sustained  inflation  rate  has  now  begun 
to  wipe  away  that  progress. 

By  1978,  the  elderly  poverty  rate,  which 
had  been  25%  as  late  as  1069,  had  declined 
to  14%.  In  1979,  however,  that  poverty  rate, 
under  the  Influence  of  continutog  Inflation. 
Jumped  to  15.2%  and  in  1980  to  15.7%.  Addi- 
tionally, rates  of  near-poverty  (defined  as 
income  within  125%  of  the  poverty  thresh- 
old) among  the  elderly  rose  substantially 
from  23.4%  in  1978  to  25.7%  in  1980.  So 
many  of  the  elderly  are  concentrated  Just 
above  the  poverty  threshold  that,  in  1980,  a 
drop  In  their  Income  of  less  than  $20-824  a 
week  wotild  have  caused  the  elderly  poverty 
rate  to  escalate  to  over  25%. 

Other  statistics  demonstrate  how  eco- 
nomically vulnerable  the  elderly  are  relative 
to  the  rest  of  the  peculation.  In  1980,  the 
median  income  of  all  persons  age  65  and 
over  was  ^proximately  one-half  that  of 
non-elderly  persons.  In  addition,  while 
58.2%  of  all  elderly-headed  households  had 
aimual  incomes  below  $10,000,  only  20.1%  of 
non-elderly  headed  households  were  in  this 
category.  Even  adding  to  their  income  levels 
the  cash-value  of  the  in-kind  benefits  they 
receive  caimot  change  the  fact  that  the  el- 
derly, as  a  group,  subsist  on  low,  and  In 
many  cases,  extremely  inadequate  incomes. 

As  for  the  future,  the  situation  for  the  el- 
derly appears  bleak.  DaU  Resources,  Inc. 
(DRI)  forecasts  that,  even  if  current  govern- 
ment programs  remain  in  place  with  no  leg- 
islated cutbacks,  the  elderly's  share  of 
income  relative  to  that  of  the  non-elderly 
will  decline  sharply  beginning  in  1981. 
WhUe  the  reasons  for  this  decline  are  com- 
plex, the  major  facUH'  remains  the  continu- 
ing high  rate  of  inflation. 

Although  in  the  past  much  progress  was 
made  in  terms  of  improving  the  income 
status  of  the  aged,  the  data  now  indicates 
that  the  elderly  are  sustaining  large  losses 
as  a  result  of  inflation.  A  continuati(m  of 
high  rate  Inflation  could  reduce  the  elderly 
to  an  economic  situation  worse  than  that 
which  prevailed  fifteen  years  ago  when 
nearly  one-third  of  them  lived  below  the  of- 
ficial poverty  line.  Any  substantial  cutbacks 
In  income  support  program  benefits  will 
only  accelerate  the  already  rapid  deteriora- 
tion that  is  occurring  In  the  elderly's  real 
income  situation. 

KLDDtLT  CXmCALLY  DXPKHDKirr  OH  OOST-OF- 
LIVIHG  mCRXASB 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  provided  by 
social  security  and  other  Income  support 
programs  are  the  only  thing  that  stands  be- 
tween millions  of  older  persons  and  poverty. 
A  decade  of  high  inflation  has  eroded  the 
value  of  their  fixed,  non-Indexed  sources  of 
Income,  such  as  private  pensions,  savings 
and  other  dollar-denominated  assets,  which 


account  for  about  one-third  of  their  total 
inc(Hne. 

Olvoi  the  precarlousneas  of  the  elderly's 
income  status  In  the  current  economic  envi- 
ronment, the  Associations  must  vigorously 
oppose  proposals  to  reduce  or  curtail  cost- 
of-living  protection  presently  availalde  to 
the  elderly  imder  various  government 
income  support  programs. 

Many  eoonomists  and  members  of  Con- 
gress have  argued  that  the  current  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (CPI)  has  been  yielding 
excessive  cost-of-living  Increases  for  the  el- 
derly because  of  ita  alleged  faulty  b«atment 
of  houdng  costs  and  mortgage  Interest 
rates.  WhQe  the  most  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  current  CPI  oonduded 
that  no  major  over  or  under  compensation 
occurred  over  the  period  1976  through  1960 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  CPI  In  adjusting 
bmeflts,  this  does  not  preclude  significant 
over  or  under  compensation  from  occurring 
in  the  future. 

To  compensate  the  elderly  in  the  most  ac- 
curate way  for  the  effects  of  inflation  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  benefits,  and  to  avoid 
over  or  under  compensatiai,  a  special  CPI 
for  the  elderly  should  be  constructed  that 
reflecte  the  market  basket  of  goods  and 
services  that  they  consume.  This  index 
should  then  be  used  to  adjust  the  benefits 
of  all  the  major  income  support  programs. 
In  addition,  since  cost-of-living  adjustments 
are  provided  long  after  Inflation  impacts  on 
benefit  purehasing  power,  these  adjust- 
ments should  be  made  on  a  more  timely 
basis  during  periods  of  rapid  inflation. 

XHILATION  UID  PROSFBCTS  rOR  THE  FUTUKK 
lLDaU.T 

A  continuation  of  high  rate  inflation 
holds  serious  consequences  for  current 
workers.  Inflation  makes  retirement  plan- 
ning dlff  icult^if  not  impossible— because  it 
creates  large  areas  of  uncertainty  about  the 
expected  "real"  income  contribution  of 
many  traditlorml  retirement  income  sources. 
Most  private  pension  plans  do  not  offer 
cost-of-living  adjustments  and  many  pri- 
vately accumulated  assets,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  income  that  will  keep  pace 
with  inflation.  In  addition,  inflation  encour- 
ages present  consiunption  and  discourages 
saving  for  retirement,  a  phenomenon  which 
could  foster  greater  dependence  on  govern- 
ment programs  among  the  future  elderly 
population.  (See  Tax  Policy  and  the  Private 
Pension  section  for  futher  discussion.) 

Unless  the  inflation  rate  is  brought  down 
to  tolerable  levels  (i.e.  2  to  3%  per  year) 
soon,  the  amount  of  resources  available  for 
Income  support  of  the  growing  elderly  popu- 
lation will  become  wholly  inadequate.  To 
help  avoid  such  a  situation,  today's  workers 
should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  save  and 
plan  for  their  retirement.  In  addition,  fun- 
damental changes  should  be  made  in  the 
income  support  structure  to  accommodate 
and  help  reverse  the  early  retirement  trend 
among  the  elderly  and.  at  the  same  time, 
assure  the  most  equitable  and  least  wasteful 
allocation  of  future  resources  possible.  Such 
changes  would  give  the  future  elderly  rea- 
sonable prospects  for  achieving  an  adequate 
income,  avoiding  poverty  and  maintaining 
their  living  standards  throughout  their 
later  years. 

SHORT-TXBM  SOCIAL  SBCURITT  PUIARCIMG 
CRISIS 

Social  seciu'ity  faces  a  serious  short-term 
defidt  which  is  expected  to  persist  through- 
out the  1980's.  This  situation  is  the  result  of 
adverse  economic  conditions.  Higher  than 
expected    inflation    rates    have    increased 


social  security  expenditures  (by  driving  up 
benefit  cosU)  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
combination  of  hl^ier  than  expected  imem- 
ployment  rates  and  lower  than  expected 
real  wage  and  real  ONP  growth  rates  have 
curbed  revenue  for  the  system. 

Congress  has  lltUe  cboloe  but  to  develop  a 
remedy  for  the  short-term  deficit,  since  ex- 
haustltm  of  the  reserves  of  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors'  Insurance  (OASI)  Fund  as  weD  as 
the  Hovital  Insurance  (HI)  fund  could 
occur  within  the  next  two  to  five  years.  In- 
tertund  borrowing,  reallocation  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  rates  or  any  other  type  of  pooling  of 
trust  fund  reserves  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
carry  the  system  safely  through  this  decade. 
Unless  social  security's  short-term  prob- 
lems is  resolved  In  a  prompt  and  thorough 
manner,  further  erosion  of  the  ctmfldenoe 
of  current  workers  in  the  system's  financial 
viability  could  occur.  Social  security's  short 
term  ftnandal  problems  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  resolved  in  a  way  that  would  penal- 
ize older  persons  who  are  already  on  the 
benefit  rolls  or  will  be  attaining  beneficiary 
status  In  the  near  future.  Given  the  elder- 
ly's increasing  poverty  rates,  their  precari- 
ous inccnne  situation,  the  magnitude  of  the 
inflation  losses  they  are  already  sustaining 
and  their  general  lack  of  options,  they 
should  not  be  asked  to  bear  large  cuts  in 
benefits. 

The  Administration's  May  1981  social  se- 
curity proposals  would  have  reduced  bene- 
f ite  by  over  $80  bUllon  within  five  years  pri- 
marily through:  (1)  sharp  reductions  In 
early  retirement  benefits  beginning  in  1982; 
(2)  cutbacks  in  disability  protection,  particu- 
larly for  older  workers;  and  (3)  delayed  pay- 
ment of  the  1982  cost-of-Uving  adjustment 
Even  though  the  cuts  were  focused  on  per- 
sons not  yet  retired  (rather  than  on  current 
beneficiaries),  the  Associations  otvosed 
them  as  excessive  and  far  too  abrupt.  Work- 
ers' retirement  plans  should  not  be  disrupt- 
ed by  "changing  the  rules  of  the  game"  as 
the  last  minute. 

Rather  than  reducing  expenditures 
through  precipitous  benefit  curtailments. 
Congress  should  cushion  the  system  by 
using  limited  and  temporary  amounts  of 
general  revenue— Just  enough  to  permit  it  to 
meet  its  short-term  benefit  obligations.  In 
order  to  avoid  taicreasing  the  general  federal 
budget  defidt,  any  general  revenue  used  for 
social  security  purposes  should  come  from 
either  a  reduction  in  other  government 
spending  or  an  increase  in  revenue  from 
non-payroll  tax  sources  (such  as  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  or  the  income  taxes.)  Once 
the  social  security  system  Is  stabilized,  as  is 
expected  after  1990,  any  use  of  g«ieral  reve- 
nues should  automatically  cease. 

Removing  social  security  programs  from 
the  federal  unified  budget  has  been  advocat- 
ed as  a  means  for  protecting  social  security 
from  budgetary  pressures  to  cut  benefits. 
The  Associations,  however,  do  not  agree 
with  this  analysis  and  support  retaining 
social  security  within  the  federal  unified 
budget.  Since,  over  the  next  decade,  the 
system  will  need  additional  revenue  from 
outside  the  system  (Le..  revenue  other  than 
payroll  taxes)  to  meet  its  benefit  obliga- 
tions, removing  social  seciirity  from  the  uni- 
fied budget  and  requiring  It  to  stand  alone 
could  impose  a  barrier  to  bringing  any  gen- 
eral revenues  into  the  system.  Decision- 
makers who  believe  that  social  security 
must  "live  within  Its  means"  could  inslstr- 
once  the  system  is  removed  from  the  unified 
budget— that  benefit  cuts  or  additional  pay- 
roll tax  increases  be  required  to  maintain 
the  system's  financial  integrity. 
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social  security  trust  fund  investment  prac- 
tices should  be  improved.  While  the  fimds 
should  contj  sue  to  be  invested  in  govern- 
ment secuiit  es.  they  shotild  be  Invested  in 
those  gover  unent  securities  that  would 
earn  the  hJ  thest  possible  rate  of  return 
without  Jeoi  ardizing  the  liquidity  or  long- 
term  securit!  of  the  funds. 

SOdAL  SB  nnUTT  LOHO-nXM  IlRAllCniO 
DTT.Kini»'  C  SMPRXHXRSIVB  RKIORM  RKKDED 

Social  sect]  rlty  faces  a  long-term  deficit  of 
serious  proi  ortions.  Public  recognition  of 
this  Icmg-ter  n  deficit  is  Increasing.  Opinion 
polls  contin  le  to  Indicate  that  the  over- 
whelming m  kjority  of  today's  workers  have 
little  confid<  nee  tiiat  social  secivity  wlU  be 
able  to  pnnf  de  them  with  income  security 
in  old  age 

To    restoit 
system,  the 


term  infusion  of  general  rev- 
security,  and  this  amount 
i^idly  as  health  care  costs  con- 
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this  proposed  change  could 
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to  pursue  the  thorough 
in  the  social  security  cash 
(Le.,  Old  Age  and  Siwi- 
Dis4billty  Insurance  Programs), 
alleged  that  the  conservative 
t^ractices  of  the  Social  Security 
have  contributed  to  the 
sh^rt-term   financing  difficulties, 
be  true  to  a  limited  extent, 
t^t  past  investment  practices 
a  siffodficant  cause  of  the  sys- 
problems.    Nevertheless, 


worker  confidence  In  the 
[Congress  must  begin  to  initiate 
long-term  re  Torms.  Such  action  Is  crucial  to 
protecting  tie  interests  of  today's  elderly 
because  ther  continued  receipt  of  benefits 
dependent  on  the  continued 
tf  current  workers  to  pay  the 
payroll  taxef  needed  to  finance  those  bene- 
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cit  of  1.65  I  ercent  of  taxable  payroll.  This 


means  that, 


into  balano :  over  the  long  term,  payroll 
taxes  would  have  to  be  increased  by  1.65 
percentage  toints  for  each  of  the  next  75 
years.  In  19  II  dollar  terms,  this  represents 


in  order  to  bring  the  system 


133  billion  per  year  for  the  next  75  years  or 
$1.6  trillion  for  the  entire  period.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  address  this  deficit  in  the 
near  future,  it  grows  larger  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  For  example,  by  2030  the  cash  ben- 
efit programs'  deficit  will  have  nearly  tri- 
pled, rising  to  4.25  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll. 

The  Medicare  Hospital  Insurance  (HI) 
program  also  faces  a  long-range  deficit  of  se- 
rious iHX>portions.  The  HI  fund  Is  projected 
to  have  a  75-year  deficit  of  4.45  percent  of 
taxable  payroll.  When  the  HI  deficit  is  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  cash  benefit  pro- 
grams, the  total  social  security  long-term 
deficit  is  projected  to  be  6.10  percent  of  tax- 
able payroll— in  1981  dollar  terms,  this  rep- 
resents a  $79  billion  deficit  for  each  of  the 
next  75  years  or  nearly  $6  trillion  over  the 
entire  period. 

The  long-term  deficit  in  social  security  re- 
sults from  the  convergence  of  major  demo- 
graphic, economic  and  employment  trends. 
Analysts  anticipate  that  In  the  future,  fewer 
workers  will  be  supporting  a  relatively 
larger  nimiber  of  beneficiaries  (i.e.  members 
of  the  post-World  War  U  "baby  boom"  gen- 
eration). The  ratio  of  workers  to  retirees, 
now  3.3  to  1,  could  drop  to  as  low  as  1.7  to  1 
by  the  year  2025.  Exacerbating  this  problem 
Is  the  decline  in  elderly  labor  force  partici- 
pation wliich  is  fostering  a  high  degree  of 
dependence  among  older  persons  on  govern- 
ment programs  for  income  support.  In- 
creased longevity  patterns  also  point  to 
higher  program  costs,  since  benefits  wiU 
have  to  be  paid  over  a  longer  retirement 
life. 

The  long-term  deficit  of,  and  worker  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  system  could  increase 
as  a  result  of  a  number  of  other  factors  that 
are  difficult  to  predict  with  any  accuracy. 
For  instance,  tiigher-than-expected  inflation 
or  lower-than-expected  productivity  and 
real  economic  growth  could  have  a  large 
negative  financial  impact  on  the  system  and 
cause  an  even  worse  financial  imbalance.  In 
addition,  there  are  the  changing  family  and 
social  patterns  which  are  causing  the  sys- 
tem's l>enefit  and  financing  structures  to  be 
Increasingly  perceived  as  unfair,  particular- 
ly by  working  wives  and  single  workers. 

The  combined  impact  of  all  these  factors 
will  make  it  clearly  undesirable  to  continue 
social  security  as  presenUy  structiu'ed  into 
the  next  century.  If  that  were  attempted, 
either  future  workers  wiU  have  to  pay  much 
higher  payroll  taxes  or  future  retirees  will 
have  to  subsist  on  much  lower  benefits- 
benefits  distributed  in  a  highly  inequitable 
faslilon. 

To  avoid  having  to  choose  between  large 
payroll  tax  increases  and  large  benefit  de- 
creases, the  Associations  recommend  com- 
prehensive changes  in  the  system's  benefit 
and  financing  structures.  These  changes 
should  be  aimed  at  improving  public  confi- 
dence in  the  financing  and  fairness  of  the 
system.  These  reforms  must  encourage 
older  persons  to  increase  their  work  effort 
and.  at  the  same  time,  make  the  system 
more  equitable  and  adequate  for  future  re- 
tirees. 

Any  plan  for  changing  social  security  to 
accommodate  the  trends  and  achieve  these 
goals  must  be  phased  in  gradually.  Lengthy 
transition  periods  must  be  provided  to  pro- 
tect the  reasonable  benefit  expectations  of 
people  who  are  approaching  beneficiary 
status  or  are  already  on  the  rolls. 

The  ultimate  goals  of  changes  in  social  se- 
curity, as  well  as  changes  in  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  income  support  structure 
serving  the  elderly,  must  be  the  elimination 


of  poverty  and  reasonably  guarantees  that 
older  persons  will  be  able  to  achieve  and 
m^totAtn  an  "adequate"  income.  To  be  ade- 
quate, an  older  person's  income  should  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  in  the  later  years  of 
life  the  optimum  standard  of  living  achieved 
earlier.  Social  security  must  continue  to  be 
relied  upon  to  provide  the  chief  component 
of  the  elderly's  income.  But  to  achieve  the 
adequacy  goal,  social  security  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  income  from  private  sources, 
particularly  employment,  private  pensions, 
savings  and  other  income  producing  assets. 
To  the  extent  that  income  from  all  sources 
is  insufficient,  then  the  underlying  public 
aMi»tjn«v»  program  should  be  relied  upon  to 
guarantee  at  least  a  miiUmnm  income  alwve 
the  poverty  threshold. 

CRARGIHG  SOCIAL  SXCURITY  SO  THAT  FT  PBO- 
MOTBS  KATHXB  TBAM  DISCOURAGES  KLDKRLT 
WORK  XTFORT 

A  number  of  social  security  changes  need 
to  be  made  to  promote  elderly  labor  force 
participation  and  thereby  improve  the  el- 
derly's income  situation  as  well  as  the  sys- 
tem's long-term  financial  status.  (See  Em- 
ployment Section  for  further  discussion). 

When  ctmsiderlng  changes  in  social  securi- 
ty that  would  encoiuvge  elderly  employ- 
ment, it  is  important  to  rule  out  proposals 
which  appear  to  be  work  promoting,  but  are 
instead,  merely  benefit  reductions.  Raising 
the  normal  social  security  retirement  age  to 
68  Is  such  a  proposal. 

The  Associations  believe  age  65  should  be 
maintained  as  the  normal,  full-benefit  retir- 
ment  age.  We  oppose  any  proposal  to  raise 
that  age  to  68  because  there  are  better 
policy  options  which  have  not  lieen  tried  yet 
and  which  we  believe  would  encourage  older 
workers  to  delay  voluntarily  their  retire- 
ment dates. 

The  age  68  plan  should  be  avoided  because 
it  would  unfairly  penalize  disadvantaged 
older  workers  who  become  involuntarily  un- 
employed or  who  are  physically  unable  to 
keep  working.  Supporters  of  the  age  68  pro- 
posal argue  that  because  older  persons  are 
living  longer,  they  will  be  able  to  work 
longer.  Despite  the  fact  that  life  expectancy 
rates  have  been  increasing  for  many  years, 
many  of  the  elderly,  particularly  women 
and  minority  groups,  still  find  it  necessry  to 
"take  early  retirement"  due  to  unemploy- 
ment and  health  problems.  One  recent 
survey  indicated  that  about  half  of  the  per- 
sons sampled  who  had  recentiy  retired  cited 
impaired  health  as  the  reason  for  their  re- 
tirement decision. 

These  trends  indicate  that  the  age  68  pro- 
posal runs  the  grave  risk  of  suljstantially 
cutting  social  security  benefits  for  a  large, 
vulnerable  segment  of  the  future  elderly 
population,  thereby  greatiy  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  their  living  in  poverty.  More- 
over, since  raising  the  retirement  age  would 
cut  the  future  benefits  of  current  young 
workers  (thus  malting  social  security  a  much 
less  "good  buy"  for  them),  such  a  cut  would 
likely  undermine  further  their  support  for 
the  programs. 

To  avoid  raising  the  retirement  age,  the 
Associations  recommend  that  Congress 
pursue  an  aggressive  work  promotion  strate- 
gy that  will  encourage  able-bodied  older  per- 
sons to  continue  working.  This  strategy  re- 
quires that  the  social  security  benefit  struc- 
ture be  changed  so  that  it  encourages  and 
rewards  older  persons  for  continuing  to 
work  past  age  65,  and  discourages  able- 
bodied  older  workers  from  retiring  early. 

Components  of  this  strategy  should  in- 
clude: 1)  the  elimination  of  the  earnings  test 


for  peraons  age  65-t-:  2)  the  provisions  of  ac- 
tuarially increaaed  benefits  for  persons  who 
delay  filing  tor  social  security  benefits  until 
afto-  age  65;  and  3)  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
early  retirement  penalty  (from  current  20% 
reduction  to  a  30%  reduction  at  age  62). 

The  eaminga  test  should  be  eliminated  for 
persons  age  66-(-  because  it  is  a  major  and 
visible  work  disincentive.  Having  a  factor  in 
social  security  that  causes  people  to  limit 
their  work  effort  imposes  a  significant  net 
"cost"  on  society.  The  Associations  have 
long  maintained  that  the  economic  "cost"  in 
terms  of  the  value  of  the  lost  output  of 
goods  and  services  and  the  total  of  lost  tax 
receipts  that  results  from  having  the  earn- 
ings test  is  far  greater  than  the  "cost"  of 
the  additional  social  security  benefit  outlays 
that  repeal  would  entail. 

In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  work  dis- 
incentives like  the  earnings  test,  social  secu- 
rity should  be  changed  to  provide  strong  in- 
centives for  older  workers  to  delay  their  re- 
tirement dates.  To  this  end,  the  Associa- 
tions recommend,  two  alterations  in  the 
social  seciulty  benefit  structure.  First,  the 
delayed  retirement  credit  (avaUable  to  per- 
sons who  elect  to  delay  retirement  past  age 
65)  should  be  substantially  increased.  Under 
present  law.  woriters  receive  a  small  3% 
bonus  for  each  full  year  they  continue  to 
work  after  age  65  and  delay  filing  for  bene- 
fits. By  increasing  the  delayed  retirement 
credit  to  the  actuarially  fair  level  of  8  to 
10%,  the  credit  would  provide  more  ade- 
quate compensation  for  continued  work  and 
therefore  provide  a  stronger  incentive  for 
persons  to  remain  working  full-time  and 
delay  filing  for  benefits. 

Second,  in  order  to  provide  a  stronger  in- 
centive to  keep  wortdng  (and  a  stronger  dis- 
incentive to  retire)  in  the  case  of  able- 
bodied  workers  between  the  ages  of  62  and 
65,  the  penalty  for  early  retirement  imposed 
at  age  62  should  be  increased  from  its 
present  level  of  20%  to  30%.  With  this 
change,  older  workers  would  receive  a  10% 
increase  in  their  benefit  amounts  for  every 
year  between  age  62  and  65  they  postpone 
filing  for  benefits.  This  10%  benefit  increase 
is  larger  than  the  6.6%  increase  provided  by 
current  law  and  should,  therefore,  act  as  a 
stronger  financial  incentive  for  ci4>able 
older  persons  in  this  age  group  to  remain 
employed. 

Increasing  the  early  retirement  penalty, 
however,  must  be  phased-ln  gradually  over 
at  least  a  5-10  year  period.  At  the  same 
time,  the  disability  and  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  programs  should  be  made  more 
accessible  to  ensure  that  older  persons  age 
62-04  who  are  chronically  ill  or  involuntar- 
ily unemployed  have  reasonable  benefit  op- 
tions available  to  them. 

The  combined  effect  of  this  three-pronged 
package  of  social  security  work  incentives 
would  be  to  make  it  attractive  for  those 
older  persons  who  are  capable  of  continuing 
to  work  to  postpone  voluntarily  their  retire- 
ment decision.  In  the  process,  they  would  be 
contributing  to  their  own  financial  weU- 
being  as  well  as  the  financial  well-being  of 
social  security  and  other  government  pro- 
grams through  the  increased  payroll  and 
income  taxes  they  would  be  paying.  Some  of 
these  increaaed  taxes  could  go  toward  sup- 
porting those  older  persons  who  are  less 
able  or  unable  to  continue  to  work. 


SOBTIHG  OUT  SOCIAL  SBCTJRITY'S  DIVXROKHT 

AHD  coHTUcrnto  nmcnoRS 
The  current  social  security  structure  re- 
flects a  mix  of  earnings  replacement  and 
welfare/social  adequacy  functions.  To  carry 
out  the  earnings  replacement  function,  ben- 


efits are  loosely  tied  to  prior  earnings  histo- 
ries. To  carry  out  the  welfare/social  adequa- 
cy functions,  benefits  are  computed  utiUxing 
a  heavily  weighted  formula  which  provides 
relatively  higher  benefits  (in  relation  to 
prior  earnings)  to  lower  wage-earners  (lower 
contributors)  and  relatively  lower  benefits 
to  hligher  wage-earners  (higher  contribu- 
tors). Special  imntmiim  benefits  are  also 
provided  with  the  intention  of  assisting 
long-term,  low  wage-earners.  In  addition, 
benefits  are  provided  to  workers'  depend- 
ents whether  or  not  they  have  ever  contrib- 
uted to  the  system. 

Certainly,  the  carrying  out  of  both  earn- 
ings replacement  and  welfare/social  adequa- 
cy functions  is  appropriate  within  the  con- 
text of  programs  that  constitute  social  secu- 
rity. However,  social  security,  as  currently 
structured,  attempts  to  perform  these  often 
divergent  and  conflicting  functions  utilizing 
one  benefit  structure  and  one  tax  mecha- 
nism—the regressive  payroll  tax.  This  inter- 
mingling of  functions  has  led  to  many  bene- 
fit and  payroll  tax  inequities  and  generated 
much  waste  and  duplication.  Indeed,  it  has 
financially  impaired  the  system's  ability  to 
achieve  fully  either  of  the  goals  of  sufficient 
earnings  replacement  and  the  absence  of 
poverty. 

As  a  result  of  the  intermingling  of  func- 
tions in  the  current  structure,  many  IJgher- 
income  persons,  for  example,  receive  unin- 
tended benefit  subsidies  from  the  system's 
welfare/social  adequacy  elements  and,  iron- 
ically, these  benefits  are  largely  financed  by 
the  tax  payments  of  lower  and  middle- 
income  workers  and  their  working  spouses. 
At  the  same  time,  many  lower-income  per- 
sons who  are  truly  needy  and  who  have 
borne  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  burden  throughout  their  working 
lives  are  unable  to  attain  even  a  bare  sub- 
sistence level  of  living  on  their  social  securi- 
ty benefits.  These  situations  have  led  to  the 
perception  by  an  increasing  number  of 
workers,  especially  wives  who  work  outside 
of  the  home  and  single  workers,  that  the 
system's  benefit  and  financing  structures 
are  unfair,  wasteful,  and  do  not  yield  a  fair 
rate  of  return  on  their  contributions. 

In  the  past,  social  security  mixed  the 
fam'"g«  replacement  and  welfare/social 
adequacy  functions  without  suffering  any 
significant  decline  In  public  support.  A  fa- 
vorable ratio  of  beneficiaries  to  workers  and 
healthy  economic  growth  rates  made  it  fi- 
nancially possible  for  the  system  to  provide 
large  benefits  in  relation  to  what  benefici- 
aries had  contributed  to  the  system 
throughout  their  working  lives.  In  the 
future,  however,  beneficiaries  may  receive 
diminishing,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases, 
negative  rates  of  return  on  their  social  secu- 
rity contributions.  This  is  likely  to  occur 
due  to  several  factors:  the  dramatic  age 
shift  in  the  population,  the  large  payroll  tax 
increases  that  are  already  scheduled  (and 
the  additional  ones  that  are  expected),  the 
possibility  of  large  benefit  cuts  (such  as  rais- 
ing the  age  for  full  benefits),  unfavorable 
economic  conditions,  and  the  relative  scarci- 
ty of  resources. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  system  is 
bound  to  be  scrutinized  as  to  how  well  it 
ftmctions,  who  pays  the  taxes  and  who  re- 
ceives the  benefits.  Therefore,  to  reduce  the 
increasing  l)enefit  and  tax  inequities  inher- 
ent in  the  present  structure  and  assure  that 
the  system  as  a  whole  operates  In  a  cost-ef- 
fective manner  and  in  a  manner  that  Is  un- 
derstandable to  the  individual,  the  Associa- 
tions recommend  that  social  security's  earn- 
ing replacement  function  be  clearly  sepa- 


rated from  iU  welfare/social  adequacy  func- 
tions. These  functions  should  be  retained 
within  the  social  security  system's  total 
structure  but  sorted  out  between  at  least 
two  separate  benefit  and  financing  mecha- 
nisms. 

The  earnings  replacement  ftmction  should 
be  carried  out  through  a  benefit  structive 
which  utilizes  a  proportional  (or  uniform) 
benefit  formula  and  stresses  individual 
equity  in  awarding  benefits.  This  benefit 
structure  should  be  financed  from  payroll 
taxes.  The  welfare/social  adequacy  func- 
tions should  be  carried  out  through  a  bene- 
fit structure  specifically  designed  to  meet 
those  objectives.  This  latter  structure 
shoiUd  be  financed  out  of  general  revenues 
generated  from  progreasive  tax  mechanlama. 
Since  the  eacalating  payroll  tax  burden, 
which  is  inherently  inflationary  aitd  leads 
to  higher  unemployment.  <mly  aggravates 
current  econmnic  problems  and  makes  them 
more  intractable,  it  makes  sense  to  shift  the 
financing  of  social  security's  welfare/social 
adequacy  functUms  to  alternative  and  leas 
econcmiically  '*-'«»g«ng  revenue  sources. 

Should  healthy  economic  growth  rates 
such  as  those  the  nation  enjoyed  in  the 
1960's  fail  to  resume  in  the  future  or  should 
the  cost  pressures  that  will  accompany  the 
aging  of  the  post-war  baby  boom  population 
prove  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  is 
presently  anticipated,  then  a  restructured 
system  would  allow  future  policymakers  to 
make  coherent  and  rational  choices  regard- 
ing the  allocation  of  scarce  resources.  If  nec- 
essary, government  would  be  better  able  to 
target  benefits  on  a  more  economically  dis- 
advantaged segment  of  the  elderly  popula- 
tion. This  is  something  that  U  impossible  to 
do  under  social  security's  current  structure. 
As  a  means  for  dealing  with  social  securi- 
ty's long-term  deficit,  proposals  have  been 
advanced  that  would  reduce  the  Indexing 
present  in  the  benefit  formula  used  to  calcu- 
late benefits  for  f utiu«  recipients.  The  Asso- 
ciations   oppose    these   proposals    because 
they  would  greatly  reduce  future  social  se- 
ciulty benefits.  Since  social  security  is,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  the  primary 
source  of  income  for  the  elderly,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  these  plans  will  not  only  causea 
significant  deterioration  in  Uving  standards, 
but  also  a  resurgence  of  high  poverty  rates 
among  the  future  elderly. 

In  addition,  the  AssocUtions  beUeve  this  is 
the  wrong  way  to  deal  with  the  long-term 
deficit.  By  uniformly  cutting  everyone's 
benefits  across-the-board,  these  proposals 
would  end  up  perpetuating  the  current 
social  security  benefit  structure  with  aU  its 
inherent  contradictions  and  inequities— a 
structiu*  which  in  our  view  requires  more 
fundamental,  rational  reform. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  social  securi- 
ty's long-term  difficulties.  Congress  can 
choose  between  two  reform  strateglea. 
Either  it  can  risk  an  erosion  of  public  sup- 
port by  attempting  to  perpetuate  the  sys- 
tem's present  benefit  and  financing  struc- 
tures and  thereby  be  forced  either  to  raise 
payroU  taxes  or  reduce  (substantiaUy)  bene- 
fits Or  it  can  attempt  to  restructure  the 
system  so  that  the  system,  first,  encourages 
(rather  than  tries  to  force)  older  persons  to 
work  longer  and  elect  to  delay  their  retire- 
ment, and,  second,  awards  benefits  in  a 
more  fair,  efficient  and  equitable  manner  by 
using  separate  benefit  and  financing  struc- 
tures to  carry  out  the  system's  divergent 
goals  of  earnings  replacement  and  welfare/ 
social  adequacy. 

The  Associations  support  this  latter 
reform  strategy.  Not  only  would  it  relieve 
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Security  Income  (SSI) 
created  in  1972  to  provide  pol- 
a  Toan  effective  instrument 
the  extranely  high  incidence 
I  irevaUing  among  the  elderly, 
social  security  benefits  were 
sif)stantially,    especially   during 
and  early  1970's.  SSI  benefits 
by  many  elderly  persons 
social  security  coverage  or 
social  security  benefits, 
receipt  of  both  social  secu- 
l>enefits  still  fails  to  guarantee 
income    above    the    poverty 
aged  families  with  SSI  and 
income    alone,    50%    were 
I  be  official  poverty  line  in  1977; 
in  these  circumstances, 
poverty.  To  address  this  situa- 
A^odations  recommend  several 
in  the  SSI  program. 
.  to  payment  levels,  the  f  eder- 
the  881  payment  should  be  in- 
least  135%  of  the  poverty  level 
the  Census  Bureau.  State  sup- 
he  federal  payment  must  also 
so  that  recipients  can  be 
for  regional  cost-of-living  vari- 


disregard     of    unearned 

social   security   benefits) 

on  a  progressive  rate  basis 

disregard)  rather  than  on  a 

30  per  month)  basis.  Due  to 

living  increases  in  social 

many  SSI  recipients  have 

their  SSI  eligibility  or  experi- 

1  eduction  in  total  income  from 

security  combined. 

encourage  onployment,  SSI's 

moiith  earned  income  dinegard 

substantially  and  thereaf- 

indexed  to  wages.  Also, 

Job  opportunities   and  Job 

referral  mechanisms  should  be 

for  881  redplents. 

also  recommend  elimlna- 

SSI  payment  reduction 

individuals  who  live  In  the 

another.  This  arbitrary  reduc- 

elderly  poor  persons  from 

elatives  and  often  results  in 

institutionalization, 
's  current  assets  limitations  of 
and  $3,350  for  couples 
substantially  increased  and  even- 
An  estimated  13%  of  el- 
witb  incomes  below  SSI  pay- 
were  denied  benefits  be- 
lts tesU. 


eliminited. 


rOOD  STAMPS 

parUctwtion  rate  of  the  elderly  poor 

8  amp  program  has  always  been 

lo|r.  In  considering  recently  pro- 

in  this  program.  Congress 


recognised  the  disadvantaged  income  situa- 
tion of  the  elderly  poor,  and  therefore  ex- 
empted them  from  the  new  requirement 
that  their  total  income  be  below  130  percent 
of  poverty.  Nevertheless.  Congress  did  cut 
back  on  present  and  future  food  stamp 
levels  by  freesing  the  program's  inflation 
adjustments.  This  will  cause  a  substantial 
number  of  elderly  poor  to  suffer  Increasing 
reduction  in  their  food  stamp  levels  over  the 
next  several  years.  Many  wHl  lose  their  food 
stamp  eligibility  entirely. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  this  truly  needy 
segment  of  our  society  continues  to  receive 
adequate  inflation-adjusted  food  stamp  al- 
lotments and  in  order  to  address  the  low 
partidiwtlon  rate  of  the  elderly  poor  in  this 
program,  food  stamps  should  be  caahed-out 
for  SSI  redplents. 

KNKRGY  ASSISTANCl 

Each  year  since  1975,  increases  in  energy 
costs  have  exceeded  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  social  security  and  SSI.  Between 
1975  and  1980,  natural  gas  prices  rose  155 
percent,  fuel  oil  prices  rose  158  percent  and 
electricity  prices  rose  70  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  increase  in  social  security 
and  SSI  payments  rose  only  32  percent. 

This  escalation  In  the  cost  of  energy  has 
caused  many  low  and  moderate  Income  el- 
derly persons  to  face  severe  financial  (and 
physical)  hardships.  The  elderly,  who  are 
living  on  relatively  fixed  incomes  and  al- 
ready are  using  less  energy  on  a  per  capita 
basis  than  other  age  groups,  have  little  fi- 
nancial abUity  to  absorb  higher  fuel  costs 
and  little  flexibility  to  cut  consumption  sig- 
nificantly. 

Federal  programs  created  in  the  past  to 
provide  energy  assistance  to  low  and  moder- 
ate income  households  have  been  short- 
sighted and  under-fimded;  thus,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  all  those  in  need. 
Oiven  this  situation,  the  various  federal 
energy  assistance  programs  should  be  con- 
solidated into  one  national  energy  assist- 
ance program.  Funding  forXhis  consolidated 
program  should  remain  the  same  as  the 
total  outlay  for  all  the  prior  categorical  pro- 
grams. Such  consolidation  would  make  cur- 
rent benefits  more  accessible,  eliminate  du- 
plication and  overlap,  flU  in  the  gaps  to 
meet  needs  where  current  programs  do  not, 
reduce  administrative  costs  and,  within 
budgetary  constraints,  make  it  possible  to 
reach  more  needy  persons. 

This  energy  assistance  program  should  be 
in  the  form  of  a  block  grant  to  the  states 
since  energy  needs  differ  from  state  to  state. 
However,  each  state  should  be  required  to 
submit  for  approval  a  comprehensive  state 
plan  which  fulfills  four  major  criteria  for 
national  energy  assistance:  direct  cash  as- 
sistance, weatherization/conservation.  out- 
reach and  coordination. 

Direct  cash  assistance  should  be  made 
available  to  the  SSI  population  as  weU  as  to 
those  with  incomes  at  or  below  150  percent 
of  the  official  poverty  threshold.  This  as- 
sistance should  not  be  counted  as  income 
for  eligibility  in  any  other  federal  assistance 
program.  Older  persons  should  be  allowed  a 
special  exemption  for  medical  ext>enses  In 
determining  eligibility  to  take  Into  account 
their  higher  out-of-pocket  costs. 

With  respect  to  weathertaation  and  con- 
servation, the  materials  and  incentives  to 
weatherize  and  the  necessary  information 
should  be  made  available,  particularily  to 
the  elderly  who  tend  to  live  in  older  dwell- 
ings which  are  poorly  insulated.  Over  the 
long  nm,  this  would  provide  the  most  cost- 
effective  method  of  energy  assistance. 


With  respect  to  outreach  and  coordina- 
tion, states  should  develop  local  outreach 
plans  to  assure  broad  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation on  energy  assistance,  particularily  to 
the  elderly  who  tend  not  to  partidpate  In 
these  types  of  programs.  State  plans  should 
also  Indude  provisions  for  local  coordina- 
tion of  all  relevant  social  services  as  well  as 
private,  state  and  local  sponsored  energy  as- 
sistance initiatives. 

UntU  such  time  as  this  national  energy  as- 
sistaixx  program  Is  enacted,  the  Associa- 
tions support  the  retention  of  and  adequate 
funding  for  the  Low  Income  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  and  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's weatherization  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

KMFRASIZIMa  mPLOTMIIfT  AS  A  SOUHCX  OP 
nfOOMK 

Oiven  current  economic  and  demographic 
trends,  government  policy  ought  to  permit 
and  strongly  encourage  greater  elderly  labor 
force  participation.  Increased  elderly  em- 
ployment activity  would  generate  additional 
tax  revenue  for  use  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  economy  in  general  would  bene- 
fit from  the  added  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced.  The  elderly  would  benefit  by 
being  able  to  supplement  their  incomes 
from  other  sources  with  income  from  em- 
ployment, thus  Increasing  their  ability  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living  and  do  It 
with  a  form  of  Income  (wages)  that  has 
better  prospects  for  keeping  up  with  Infla- 
tion than  most  other  forms  of  income.  Any 
share  of  the  elderly's  total  income  that  can 
be  generated  through  the  work  effort  of 
willing  and  able  elderly  individuals  repre- 
sents a  share  that  need  not  be  borne  by 
other  workers  through  taxes. 

To  reverse  the  elderly's  declining  labor 
force  participation  trend,  a  national,  coordi- 
nated older  worker  employment  strategy  is 
needed.  One  component  of  such  a  strategy 
entails  the  elimliuitlon  of  existing  elderly 
employment  barriers,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  mandatory  forced  retirement. 

In  1978,  Congress  enacted  amendments  to 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Ad 
(ADEA)  that  prohibit  mandatory  retire- 
ment before  age  70,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  protect  most  federal  employees  com- 
pletely against  age-based  retirement.  These 
amendments,  however,  do  not  go  far 
enough.  First,  we  recommend  that  forced 
retirement  based  solely  on  age  should  be 
completely  prohibited  under  ADEA.  Statu- 
tory sanctions  which  exist  in  current  law. 
such  as  the  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion provision,  should  be  eliminated.  Final- 
ly, the  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty 
Commission  should  enforce  the  ADEA  as 
vigorously  as  possible  to  assure  that  the 
Ad's  full  potential  Is  realized  in  the  case  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  who  contin- 
ue to  be  vidims  of  various  discriminatory 
practices. 

The  second  component  of  an  older  worker 
employment  strategy  Involves  the  elimina- 
tion of  existing  work  disincentives  and  the 
creation  of  work  Incentives.  Although  the 
social  security  earnings  limitation  and  other 
elements  within  the  strudure  of  social  secu- 
rity have  already  been  discussed,  other  fac- 
tors exist  which  serve  to  discourage  work 
effort  by  older  groups.  One  such  disincen- 
tive that  must  be  addressed  Is  a  law  which 
mandates  that  states  reduce  a  person's  un- 
employment compensation  by  the  amount 
of  any  pension  Income  received.  Although 
the  law  was  amended  In  1980  to  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  offset,  a  person's  unem- 
ployment  compensation   will   still    almost 


alwajrs  be  reduced  by  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  any  social  security  benefits  re- 
ceived. The  Associations  recommend  that 
the  unemploymait  compensation  offset  be 
repealed  in  its  entirety. 

The  third  component  of  an  older  worker 
employmtent  strategy  involves  the  creation 
of  strong  work  incentives— aome  focused  on 
older  woikers  themselves,  others  on  poten- 
tial employers.  For  example,  with  reaped  to 
private  penaioD  plans,  workers  who  continue 
to  work  past  normal  retirement  age  should 
be  able  to  accrue  additional  pension  credits. 
Additionally,  credits  against  federal  income 
tax  liability  could  be  established  for  older 
workers  who  avail  themselves  of  Job  train- 
ing or  retraining  programs  that  are  designed 
to  prevent  skiU  obsolescence. 

To  provide  employers  with  incentives  to 
employ  and/or  retain  older  workers  the  fed- 
eral tax  strudure  am>ears  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  vehide.  For  example,  the  em- 
ployer portion  of  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid 
with  reQ>ed  to  older  workers  could  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  A  tax  credit  for  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  older  worker's  wages 
could  also  be  used  to  encourage  employers 
to  hire  them.  Such  changes  would  effective- 
ly reduce  the  cost  of  hiring  older  workers, 
and  would  also  tend  to  counter  any  disiiioen- 
tive  effed  that  the  minimum  wage  might 
have  on  an  employer's  willingness  to  hire  to 
retain  an  older  worker.  In  addition,  the  tax 
laws  could  be  used  to  encourage  employers 
to  introduce  a  host  of  Job  training,  retrain- 
ing, part-time  and  flexi-time  programs 
aimed  at  older  workers. 

To  complement  the  older  components  of 
an  older  worker  employment  strategy.  Job 
opportunities  must  be  made  available  to 
older  workers  through  federal  employment 
programs,  such  as  the  Senior  C^ommunity 
Service  Employment  Program  (SCSEP) 
under  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Ad. 

Title  V  Is  the  only  categorical  program  di- 
rected exdusively  at  the  needs  of  older 
workers.  It  has  been  an  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful program  by  any  standard.  The 
SCSEP  has  been  free  of  fraud  and  abuse 
and  has  been  administered  effedively  and 
efficiently.  Nearly  nine  out  of  ten  programs 
dollars  have  been  spent  for  wages,  support- 
ive services  and  fringe  benefits  for  older 
workers.  As  a  consequence,  administrative 
costs  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Title  V  has  also  provided  a  dignified  way 
for  85,000  low-income  persons  55  or  older  to 
help  themselves  while  helping  others  in 
their  communities.  Title  V  enables  elderly 
persons  who  do  not  want  to  receive  public 
assistance  to  be  gainfully  employed  in  pro- 
ductive and  fulfilling  work.  It  provides  ap- 
proximately 54.300  Jobs. 

The  Associations  support  continuation  of 
Title  V  as  a  separate  categorical  program.  It 
should  continue  to  be  forward-funded  to 
permit  sponsors  to  have  sufficient  lead  time 
to  plan  their  activities  and  operations.  In 
addition,  the  SCSEP  should  be  fully  funded. 
Over  the  long-term,  the  SCSEP  should  pro- 
vide full-time  Jot»  for  older  Americans  as 
well  as  part-time  employment. 

TRX  PSIVATK  PKItSIOIl  STSTKIf :  CURRXHT 
m AniQUACIES  AMD  rDTOHX  POmiTIAL 

The  Associations  .support  reform  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  private  pension  system  so 
that  It  becomes,  over  time,  a  more  universal- 
ly available  and  more  reliable  source  of  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  Income  for  the  elderly. 
However,  there  are  dearly  many  inadequa- 
cies in  the  private  pension  system  as  it 
exists  today.  Only  about  25%  of  persons  age 
65  and  over  presently  receive  private  pen- 


sion benefits.  Moreover,  since  leas  than  half 
of  all  workers  in  the  private  sector  are  cov- 
ered by  a  pension  plan  and  only  36%  of  the 
total  working  population  age  18  and  over 
has  acquired  a  right  to  receive  benefits  (i.e. 
has  become  "vested")  from  a  pension  plan 
provided  by  Its  current  employer,  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  is  likely  to  continue  to 
fall  far  short  of  being  the  universally  avail- 
able source  of  suK>lanental  retirement 
Income  that  it  should  be. 

In  addition  to  lack  of  coverage,  there  are 
other  serious  inadequades.  Only  about  5% 
of  all  private  pension  plans,  for  example, 
provide  automatic  Inflation  adjustments 
and  even  then  the  adjustments  are  usually 
limited  to  a  w^tmnm  of  around  3%  a  year. 
Although  many  more  plans  provide  ad  hoc 
adjustments,  the  private  pension  system  as 
a  whole  provides  very  little  in  terms  of  com- 
pensation for  the  inflation  losses  redplents 
sustain  with  reaped  to  their  private  pension 
benefits. 

Clearly,  many  individuals  are  not  being 
well  served  by  the  private  pension  system. 
Although  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Ad  (ERISA)  set  minimimi  vesting 
standards  for  pension  plans,  these  standards 
do  not  guarantee  that  plan  participants  will 
aduaUy  acquire  a  right  to  a  pension.  Fortu- 
nately, as  part  of  the  1981  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Ad,  those  people  who  are  partid- 
pants  in  private  pension  plans  will  be  able  to 
contribute  to  an  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count (see  Tax  Policy  for  further  discus- 
sion). This  will  be  particularly  helpful  for 
people  who  partidpate  in  plans  but  do  not 
vest. 

Even  for  those  who  acquire  a  vested  right 
to  a  benefit  plan.  Job  change  (l.e..  "mobili- 
ty") Is  still  a  problem.  Pension  rights  and 
credits  earned  by  a  worker  are  very  rarely 
transferable  (Le.,  are  not  "portable")  from 
the  pension  plan  of  one  employer  to  that  of 
another. 

The  private  pension  system's  faOure  to 
provide  universal  coverage,  adequate  Infla- 
tion protedion,  early  vesting  and  portability 
of  pension  rights  and  credits  has  seriously 
constricted  its  importance  as  a  reliable 
source  for  a  significant  amount  of  supple- 
mental retirement  income.  Clearly,  social  se- 
curity has  been  far  more  successf\il  in  over- 
coming the  Inadequades  associated  with  pri- 
vate pensions.  However,  one  major  factor, 
social  security's  funding,  makes  it  unlikely 
that  social  security  alone  could  ever  provide 
an  adequate  retirement  income  and  displace 
the  private  pension  system. 

Social  security  Is  funded  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  That  means  that  current  payroll 
tax  receipts  are  used  to  pay  current  bene- 
fits. However,  in  the  case  of  private  pension 
plans,  assets  are  set  aside  in  trust  to  cover 
benefit  obligaUons  as  they  accrue.  Thus 
they  are  said  to  be  advance  funded. 

Advance  funding  of  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  providing  an  adequate  Income  for  the 
future  elderly  is  increasingly  desirable  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  That  would  assure 
that  the  post  World  War  n  baby  ttoom  pop- 
ulation will,  in  effed,  have  savings  of  their 
own,  and  will  not  be  totally  dependent  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  system  for  retirement  income. 
A  pay-as-you-go  system,  such  as  social  secu- 
rity, would  have  to  Increase  tax  rates  sharp- 
ly to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  Income  for 
future  retirees  at  a  time  when  the  propor- 
tion of  adive  workers  to  retirees  Is  diminish- 
Ing.  Additionally,  since  advance  fimdlng  pro- 
vides savings  to  finance  Investment,  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  Is  being  looked  upon  in- 
creasingly as  a  mechanism  for  fostering  eco- 
nomic growth. 


WhUe  a  portion  of  social  security  could  be 
advance  funded,  there  would  be  serious 
problems  with  this  approach.  Control  of  a 
tremendous  pool  of  cv>ltal  would  be  central- 
ized in  a  single  source,  and  investment  ded- 
sions  might  end  up  being  removed  from 
marketplace  considerations. 

Oiven  these  factors,  the  Associations  rec- 
ommend that  the  private  pension  system  be 
called  upon  to  aitmi'"*  re^onslbility  for  pro- 
viding  a  more  significant  and  more  univer- 
sally available  share  of  the  income  of  the 
future  elderly  and  that  necessary  changes 
be  made  to  assure  the  full  and  eff ident  dis- 
charge of  that  responsibility.  To  start, 
present  law  (ERISA)  should  be  amended  to 
shorten  vesting  periods  and  a  mechanism 
for  pension  portability  should  be  designed 
and  implemented.  For  example,  a  central 
clearinghouse  could  be  created  to  ad  as  a 
"bridge"  between  pension  plans  so  that 
credits  can  be  readily  transferred  whoi 
workers  change  Jobs. 

Additionally.  ERISA's  administrative  re- 
quirements should  not  be  so  burdensome  as 
to  discourage  small  businesses  for  sponsor- 
ing pension  plans.  However,  the  basic  pro- 
tections for  partidpants  provided  by  the  Ad 
must  not  be  lessened.  C^areful  study  should 
also  be  undertaken  to  determine  whether 
the  retirement  planning  tax  incentives 
passed  in  1981  (see  TAX  POUCTT  for  fur- 
ther discussion)  suffidenUy  expand  private 
pension  coverage.  If  not.  serious  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  a  proposal  offered  in 
1981  by  the  President's  (Commission  on  Pen- 
sion Policy  to  require  employers  to  provide 
a  »«««<«iiini  level  of  pension  coverage  for 
their  employees. 

If  the  future  elderly  are  to  be  better  able 
to  mutntain  their  livhig  Standards  through- 
out their  later  years  of  life,  ways  must  be 
devised  to  mitigate  the  effed  of  inflation  on 
private  pension  boiefits  from  the  time  they 
are  awarded.  Under  the  present  legal  frame- 
work, the  Associations  know  of  no  mecha- 
nism or  mandating  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments without  risking  maasive  pension  plan 
terminations  by  employers  because  of  the 
large  cost  increases  the  making  of  such  ad- 
justments would  entail.  However,  those  em- 
ployers should  be  induced  to  provide  at  least 
some  inflation  compensation  to  their  retir- 
ees through,  for  example,  tax  breaks,  the 
extension  of  federal  labor  Uw  to  specify 
that  retirees'  benefits  are  a  mandatory  sub- 
ject of  collective  bargaining,  and  the  issu- 
ance by  the  Federal  government  of  indexed 
bonds  that  would  be  available  to  private 
pension  plans  and  would  guarantee  a  real 
rate  of  return  on  investment. 

Also,  retirees  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  their  pension  plan's  decision- 
making process;  for  example,  positions  on 
the  plan's  board  of  trustees  should  be  avaO- 
able  to  retirees.  When  Investment  returns 
make  It  affordable,  retirees  must  be  able  to 
argue  to  plan  sponsors  that  some  portion  of 
their  plan's  liberalizations  should  be  devot- 
ed to  cost-of-living  protection  for  retirees. 

In  another  reaped  private  pension  plans 
are  going  to  have  to  change  to  treat  older 
workers  more  fairly  than  they  presently  do. 
Under  a  current  Labor  Department  inter- 
pretation of  ERISA  and  the  ADEA,  employ- 
ers do  not  have  to  provide  additional  pen- 
sion credits  to  workers  who  sUy  on  the  Job 
beyond  age  65.  This  interpretation  discour- 
ages older  workers  by  denying  them  any  ad- 
ditional deferred  compensation  despite 
extra  years  of  work.  Moreover,  these  older 
workers  may  adually  lose  some  of  their 
benefits  if  the  plan's  payments  do  not  com- 
mence untU  the  worker  actuaUy  retires.  The 
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OTHSB  rtUMABT  KETIRXIIEin  STSTEM S 

Although  social  security  is  generally 
thought  of  I  a  the  basic  component  of  the  el- 
derly's  incone.  other  existing  primary  re- 
tirement SI  stems,  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  an<i  the  approximately  6,000  state 
and  local  sy  items  cannot  be  ignored  because 
these  supplK  the  basic  component  of  the 
income  of  the  retirees  they  serve.  Since 
many  of  th(  i  state  and  local  systems  are  al- 
ready integ-ated  with  social  security,  they 
would  chai  ge  as  social  security  changes 
over  time.  With  respect  to  non-Integrated 
state  and  local  retirement  systems,  the 
trend  has  been  toward  consolidation  into 
large  count#,  regional  or  statewide  systems. 
That  trend  ihould  continue. 

Given  thi  millions  of  retirees,  their  de- 
pendents aj  id  survivors  who  are  served  by 
the  dvU  s(  rvice.  railroad  and  other  non- 
sodal  secuilty  federal  retirement  systems, 
their  financ  ial  well-being  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Associations.  To  the  extent  that 
theae  systei  is  may  face  financial  difficulties 
in  the  future,  detailed  knowledge  of  these 
dlffictiltles  vaA  plans  to  avoid  them  should 
be  made  pibllc  well  in  advance  to  allow 
ample  time  io  avoid  any  potential  crisis. 

Congress  in  1981.  failed  to  m>propriate 
suif ident  t\  inds  to  pay  the  full  dual  benefit 
to  railroad :  etirees.  These  funds  must  be  re- 
stored to  ai  old  further  harm  to  railroad  re- 
tirees. Add  tionally.  full  coet-of -living  pro- 
tection shoi  lid  t>e  available  to  railroad  retir- 
ees and  to  1  ederal  retirees.  The  Associations 
will  contiii  le  to  oppose  legislation  that 
would  dellbf  ralize  any  retirement  system  in 
a  manner  that  defeats  the  reasonable  bene- 
fit expectal  Ions  of  persons  who  are  retired 
or  about  to  retire. 

FinaUy,  « Ith  respect  to  the  primary  state 
and  local  r«  tirement  systems,  there  is  an  In- 
creasing ncid  for  national  fiduciary  stand- 
ards to  prctect  pensions  funds  and  assure 


■oimd  Investment  practices.  The  security  of 
these  benefits  can  be  too  easily  Jeopardized 
If  assets  are  mishandled  or  not  Invested 
solely  in  the  interest  of  employees  and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

OTKXR  SOUHCKS  OF  mCOMX 

In  addition  to  social  security,  employment 
and  private  pension  plans,  other  savings  and 
retirement  Income  instruments,  like  Keogh 
plans  and  IRA's,  must  continue  to  be  relied 
upon  as  potentially  significant  soivces  for 
supplementing  income  during  the  later 
years  of  life.  (See  Tax  Policy  for  further  dis- 
cussion.) In  addition,  privately  accumulated 
savings  will  have  to  be  relied  upon  to  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  income  of  the  el- 
derly. 

However,  private  savings,  as  an  important 
source  of  Income  are  gravely  threatened. 
High  rate  inflation  is  rt^ldly  diminishing 
the  value  of  small  savings  accounts  which 
are  widely  held  by  the  elderly  but  which 
continue  to  pay  Interest  at  rates  that  are  ar- 
tificially constrained  at  levels  well  below  the 
inflation  rate  under  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government's  Regulation  Q.  Even 
though  Regtilation  Q  Is  scheduled  to  be 
phased  out  by  1986.  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  Committee  continues  to 
resist  Congressional  Intent  and  public  pres- 
sure to  raise  the  interest  ceilings  on  pass- 
book accounts.  The  Associations  therefore 
continue  to  advocate  that  this  regulation  be 
eliminated  so  that  Interest  rates  may  rise  to 
free  market  levels.  Not  only  would  Interest 
Income  to  present  elderly  small  savers  in- 
crease, but  younger  workers  would  be  en- 
couraged to  save  more  for  their  retirement. 
In  addition,  higher  interest  rates  would  help 
make  savings  an  attractive  alternative  to 
consumption  and  help  dampen  inflation  at 
the  same  time. 

While  much  can  be  done  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  private  savings 
and  other  sources  of  income  on  which  the 
elderly  have  traditionally  relied,  new 
sources  should  also  be  explored.  One  poten- 
tially important  new  income  source  may  be 
reverse  equity.  Under  this  type  of  financial 
arrangement,  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
older  person,  for  example,  to  turn  the  ap- 
preciating value  of  his  home  into  a  steady 
source  of  income  while  still  retaining  both 
possession  of  the  home  and  title  to  it  diulng 
his  lifetime.* 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SAYS 
"AMEN"  TO  ALABAMA  PRAYER 
DECISION 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
Judge  W.  Brevard  Hand's  recent  deci- 
sion on  school  prayer  in  Alabama  is 
beginning  to  get  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  an  editorial  praising  the  soundness 
of  that  historic  decision  handed  down 
on  January  14, 1983. 

What  Judge  Hand  did  was  to  place 
the  Constitution  itself  above  errone- 
ous Supreme  Court  precedents  in  the 
matter  of  school  prayer.  In  Jaffree 
against  The  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Mobile  County,  Judge  Hand 
rules  that  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  does  not  bar  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  volimtary  prayer  in 
the  schools.  In  so  doing,  he  re^Uscov- 
ered  and  applied  the  original  meaning 
of  the  first  amendment.  I  suggest  that 
anyone  entertaining  any  doubts  about 


this  should  read  Judge  Hand's  opinion 
appearing  in  the  Cohcrsssiohal 
Record  of  January  26,  1983.  at  page 
S140. 

In  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of 
modem  constitutional  adjudication- 
far  removed  from  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution's  framers— the  Hand  de- 
cision no  doubt  comes  as  quite  a  shock. 
Coimtless  lawyers  and  judges  have  as- 
sumed for  years  that  the  Supreme 
Court  can  interpret  the  Constitution 
in  any  way  it  wants,  no  matter  how 
clearly  erroneous,  and  get  away  with 
it.  But  with  the  Hand  decision,  it  is 
clear  that  history  cannot  be  totally 
banished  and  that  such  history  is  an 
invaluable  tool  in  preserving  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Constitution.  As  Judge 
Hand  himself  said  in  the  Jaffree  case: 

It  is  not  what  we,  the  Judiciary  want,  it  is 
what  the  people  want  translated  into  law 
pursuant  to  the  plan  established  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  framers  intended.  This  is 
the  bedrock  and  genius  of  our  republic.  The 
mantle  of  office  gives  us  no  power  to  fix  the 
moral  direction  that  this  nation  wUl  take. 
When  we  undertake  such  course  we  trample 
upon  the  law.  In  such  instances  the  people 
have  a  right  to  complain.  The  Court  loses 
its  respect  and  our  institution  is  brought 
low.  This  misdirection  should  be  cured  now 
before  it  is  too  late.  We  must  give  no  future 
generation  an  excuse  to  use  this  same  tactic 
to  further  their  ends  which  they  think 
proper  under  the  then  political  climate  as 
for  instance  as  did  Adolph  Hitler  when  he 
used  the  court  system  to  further  his  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Febru- 
ary 16,  1983,  entitled  "Amen"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Amen 
God  is  great.  God  Is  good. 
Let  us  thank  Him  for  our  food. 
Bow  our  heads  we  all  are  fed. 
Give  us  Lord  oiu-  daily  bread. 

Amen. 

During  the  1981-82  school  year,  Charlene 
Boyd,  a  public  elementary  schoolteacher  in 
Mobile  County,  Ala.,  recited  this  prayer 
with  her  class  every  day  before  lunch.  Was 
she  violating  the  Constitution? 

Ishmael  Jaffree,  a  local  agnostic,  charged 
that  she  was.  He  sued  Ms.  Boyd,  two  other 
teachers  who  recited  comparable  prayers 
and  local  school  officials  for  $115,000.  claim- 
ing his  three  children.  Jamael.  Makeba  and 
Chioke,  suffered  emotional  harm  for  refus- 
ing to  join  in  the  prayers.  In  a  preliminary 
hearing  last  August.  Federal  District  Judge 
W.  B.  Hand  denied  a  motion  by  defense 
lawyer  Fob  James  III.  son  of  the  then-gover- 
nor of  Alabama,  that  the  case  be  dismissed 
because  only  God— not  the  courts— has  ju- 
risdiction over  prayer. 

But  Judge  Hand  has  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  prayers  in  a  bombshell  opin- 
ion that  deliberately  violates  21  years  of  Su- 
preme Court  precedent  on  school  prayer, 
and  a  longer  precedent  of  14th  Amendment 
interpretation. 

His  decision  is  almost  certain  to  be  re- 
versed on  appeal,  and  pending  a  decision  by 
the  circuit  court.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Lewis  Powell  has  issued  an  injunction 
against  prayers  in  Alabama  schools.  But  the 


higher  courts,  and  perhaps  more  important- 
ly the  public,  would  do  well  to  examine  care- 
fully Judge  Hand's  arguements. 

The  First  Amendment  says  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion."  Until  the  20th  century, 
this  clause  was  held  to  apply  only  to  the 
federal  government.  State  establishments  ac- 
tuaUy  existed  in  this  country  untU  1833.  But 
beginning  in  the  1920s,  the  Supreme  Court 
gradually  applied  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the 
states,  through  a  series  of  14th  Amendment 
reinterpretations.  Citing  historical  studies  by 
Raoul  Berger  and  others,  Judge  Hand  ruled 
that  "the  historical  record  clearly  establishes 
that  when  the  14th  Amendment  was  ratified 
in  1868,"  It  "was  not  intended  to  Incorporate 
the  Bill  of  RighU  (the  first  eight  amend- 
ments) ae»inst  the  states."  He  therefore 
ruled  that  "the  United  States  Constitution 
does  not  prohibit  the  sUte  from  establishing 
a  religion." 

This  logic,  though  historically  correct, 
would  overturn  thousands  of  court  decisions 
over  the  last  half-century,  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  criminal  law  to  freedom  of  speech. 
It  would  wreak  so  much  havoc  on  modem 
Jurisprudence  that  it  will  most  likely  be  re- 
jected out  of  hand.  But  on  narrower  and 
more  practical  grounds.  Judge  Hand's  ruling 
also  challenges  the  Supreme  Court's  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  "establishment." 

The  "wall  of  separation  between  Church 
and  State"  cited  in  so  many  recent  court 
opinions  does  not  exist  in  the  Constitution. 
It  is.  as  Judge  Hand  points  out,  only  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  a  speech  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson; what  was  meant  by  the  establish- 
ment clause  was  simply  that  the  federal 
government  should  not  favor  one  religion 
over  another.  Moreover,  the  founders  never 
Intended  the  clause  to  imply,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  now  holds,  that  government 
activity  must  "have  a  primary  effect  that 
neither  advances  nor  Inhibits  religion." 

On  the  contrary.  Judge  Hand  observes 
that  Presidents  Washington,  John  Adams 
and  Madison  all  issued  prayer  proclama- 
tions, that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  to  elect  a 
chaplain,  that  even  Jefferson,  the  strictest 
separationist  among  the  Founders,  signed 
into  the  law  bills  that  provided  federal 
funds  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians. 

It's  one  thing  to  say  the  Constitution 
doesn't  prevent  school  prayers.  It  is  quite 
another  to  have  them.  Throughout  much  of 
the  mid-  to  late-19th  century,  and  well  into 
the  20th.  public  schools  in  much  of  the 
country,  especially  the  Midwest  and  the 
South,  taught  Protestant  prayers— often 
with  Protestant  clerics  as  teachers— a  viola- 
tion of  the  "establishment"  clause,  even 
under  Judge  Hand's  definition.  Many  reli- 
gious leaders  are  afraid  that  any  prayers  ac- 
ceptable to  all  denominations  would  be 
sterilized  of  most  of  their  religious  content; 
meanwhile  many  parents  think  their 
schools  have  more  pressing  problems  than 
worrying  about  prayers.  And  even  though 
the  Supreme  Court  may  have  exaggerated 
the  separationism  of  the  Founders,  it's 
worth  remembering  that  Tocquevllle  attrib- 
uted the  vitality  of  American  religious  life 
to  the  separation  of  church  and  state— 
which,  among  other  things,  protected 
churches  from  the  hostility  citizens  felt 
toward  their  govenunent. 

Still.  Judge  Hand  has  done  the  republic  a 
service  with  his  unusual  opinion.  He  may 
have  violated  the  principle  of  ttare  decisis, 
or  adherence  to  precedent.  But  he  has  clari- 
fied constitutional  Issues  that  have  become 
muddled  during  the  past  generation.* 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  VOTING 
RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  join  my  distingtiished  col- 
league Senator  Durshberger  in  pro- 
posing S.  444.  legislation  to  insure 
equal  access  to  voting  rights  for  our 
Nation's  elderly  and  handicapped. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  remove, 
in  an  inexpensive  and  entirely  sensible 
manner,  the  physical  barriers  that 
currently  prevent  many  of  the  35  mil- 
lion elderly  and  handicapped  Ameri- 
cans from  exercising  their  right  to 
vote. 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  voting  is  the 
most  precious  of  all  constitutional 
rights.  For  it  is  the  gxiardian  of  all 
other  rights,  the  protector  of  all  other 
freedoms.  It  insures  each  citizen's  abU- 
ity  to  participate  in  his  government, 
and  as  such  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  Republic. 

Last  year,  this  body  recognized  as 
much  when  we  reauthorized  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  so  doing, 
we  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  the  American  citizen's 
right  to  vote  cannot  be  conditioned  on 
his  or  her  race,  color,  ethnic  origin,  or 
lingiiistic  group. 

It  is  now  for  us  to  insure  that  access 
to  the  voting  booth  is  not  prevented 
by  physical  impediments.  Regrettably, 
millions  of  our  Nation's  elderly  and 
handicapped  each  year  are  prevented 
from  voting  by  physical  rather  than 
legal  barriers.  Some  are  discouraged 
from  voting  because  certain  polling  fa- 
cilities have  been  set  up  on  the  second 
or  third  floor  of  buildings  that  lack 
elevators.  Others,  who  are  confined  to 
wheelchairs,  are  unable  to  vote  where 
architectural  barriers  prevent  them 
from  entering  the  polling  place. 
Others,  who  are  visually  impaired, 
cannot  participate  where  ballots  are 
printed  only  in  small  type.  Still  others, 
who  have  lost  their  hearing,  are 
unable  to  vote  because  only  oral, 
rather  than  written,  instructions  are 
provided  at  the  voting  booth. 

Such  barriers  can  and  must  be  re- 
moved. Voting  is  not  the  privilege  of 
the  physically  strong,  nor  of  those 
with  perfect  vision  and  hearing.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  right  of  us  all. 

This  legislation  would  remove  physi- 
cal barriers  by  requiring  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, to  set  minimum  standards  of  ac- 
cessibility to  insure  that  such  obsta- 
cles do  not  prevent  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  from  voting  or  register- 
ing to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

Our  bill  requires  that,  when  practi- 
cal, voting  and  registration  facilities  be 
located  in  buildings  with  either  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  ramp  access.  In  ad- 
dition, voting  and  registration  sites 
would  have  to  be  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  multistory  building 


or  on  a  floor  accessible  by  elevator.  Al- 
ternatively, special  procedures  such  as 
curlMtlde  voting  are  to  be  instituted. 

As  a  further  measure,  blind  people 
would  be  allowed  to  choose  a  voting 
assistant  of  their  own  preference: 
voter  information  notices  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  printed  in  large  type  to 
assist  the  visually  Impaired;  and  tele- 
phone devices  would  be  made  available 
to  the  heuing  impaired. 

Equal  access  to  voting  rights  tran- 
scends politics:  It  makes  democratic 
government  a  reality  and  thereby 
makes  politics  possible.  It  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  form  of  government,  for 
It  Insures  that  elected  officials  are 
truly  representative.  The  right  to  vote 
must  not  be  abridged  by  either  physi- 
cal or  legal  barriers.  To  f  aU  to  remove 
the  physical  Impediments  preventing 
millions  of  our  elderly  and  handi- 
capped from  exercising  this  funda- 
mental right  would  be  to  commit  a 
great  wrong.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  Equal 
Access  to  Voting  Rights  Act.« 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  can  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  12,  S.  55,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  dealing 
with  broadcast  services.  I  believe  we 
cannot  obtain  an  agreement  to  that 
effect  at  this  time,  but  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  It  will  be  the 
desire  of  the  leadership  to  turn  to  that 
item  as  the  item  of  legislative  business 
first  before  the  Senate  tomorrow  after 
routine  matters  are  disposed  of. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MATTINGLY  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
BfATmiGLT)  be  recognized  on  special 
order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Orders  Calendar  is  clear  now, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
items.  Three  of  them  deal  with  abor- 
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Calendar  similarly  is 
for  the  two  treaties  on 


I.  The  majority  leader  has 
question. 


AT  11:30  AM. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish 
>ther  thing.  As  to  Monday, 
1  tas  already  been  made  for 
ed  Jimior  Senator  from 
Triblb)  to  deliver  the 
4ddres8  of  President  Wash- 
unanimous  consent  that 
convene   at   10   ajn.   on 
n4xt  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
Address  of  President 
delivered  by  the  Senator 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
further  business  be  trans- 
that,  at  the  completion  of 
of  that  Address,  the 
stand  in  recess  until  the 
ajn.  on  Tuesday  next. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Farewell 


to 


presen  bation 
th<n 
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Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
recognition.  I  have  no 
to  transact  if  the  mi- 
does  not— I  see  he  does 
in  accordance  with  the 
entered,    that    the 
in  recess  until  12  noon 


was  agreed  to  and.  at 

he  Senate  recessed  until  to- 

T  bursday.  February  17.  1983. 


NOBONATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  16, 1983: 
Dkpastmxrt  op  Statk 

Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of  nUnois.  to  be 
Counaelor  of  the  Department  of  State,  vice 
James  L.  Buckley,  resigned. 

In  TBI  Coast  Qvkkd 

The  foUowing-named  commanders  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be  permanent  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve in  the  grade  of  captain: 
Cliff ord  G.  Spelman.    Jesse  D.  Tumbaugh 

Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Noe 
Peter  J.  Galzutis 
Joseph  M.  Harasta 
Paul  M.  Hureau 
Larry  E.  Helber 
Robert  C.  Istiam 
John  G.  Donovan 
Clinton  R.  Miller 
Bobby  O.  Christian 
David  W.  Proudfoot 
William  S.  Haight 
Larry  D.  Brooks 
David  Bernstein 
Albert  A.  Wlckley,  Jr. 
Frederick  A.  Smith 


Robert  P.  out 
Jack  E.  Call 
Kurt  J.  Roessner 
Gary  A.  Piepkom 
Ronald  G.  Magee 


Bernard  C.  Taylor 
Carl  E.  Kunkel 
Gary  D.  Liming 
Brian  C.  Thomas 
William  C.  Hemlng 
Herbert  M.  Hurst 
Philip  C.  Johnson 
Robert  E.  Myers 
Clifton  C.  Demartlnl 
Norman  W.  Lemley 
Robert  E.  Sloncen 
James  E.  Tasker 
Michael  T.  Brock 
Ernest  A.  Parada 
I>avld  E.  Buerle 


In  THE  Coast  Ocabs 
The  foUowlng  lieutenant  commanders  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be  permanent 
commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  in  the  grade  of  commander. 


William  I.  Norton 
Richard  R.  Paton 
Claude  O.  Fuller,  Jr. 
Melvin  D.  Willis 
George  M.  Devanney 
LynnH.  Degrow 
George  J. 

Munkenbeck 
Lewis  MOler 
Wayne  R.  Till 
David  B.  Lorenz 
William  F.  Shields 
Lewis  K.  Walton 
James  T.  McCracken. 

Jr. 
Mark  E.  Longmeler 
Frederick  D.  Fisher 
Rol>ert  P.  Oconnor 
John  L.  Stapleton 
Harvey  O.  Fry,  Jr. 
Frederick  H. 

Hammond 
Thomas  W.Dann 
Harold  E.  Hughes 
Howard  E.  Copeland 
Henry  J.  Kofron,  Jr. 
Willis  W.  Moore  m 
James  R.  Comerf ord 
Clayton  M.  Sturge 
Jimmy  L.  Palmer 
Walter  F.  Malec 
David  W.  Boyle 
Thomas  V.  Langlais 
Allan  A.  Goldberg 
Jolui  T.  Greenfield 
Alexander  C.  Brodle 
Harry  L.  Smith,  Jr. 
Terry  R.  Hauck 
William  A.  Erbeck 
William  Q.  Bunting, 

Jr. 
Jolin  J.  Brogan,  Jr. 
Stephen  E.  Hart 
Cliristian  A.  Wethe 
Ralph  W.  Smith 
Kris  W.  Barrett 


Joel  K.  Belway 
David  L.  Ayling 
Richard  H.  Dewey 
James  A.  Medeiros 
James  R.  Lasher 
Ridiard  W.  Parsons 
James  F.  Audley,  Jr. 
Ronald  K.  Wagner 
John  R.  Olson 
Ernest  T.  Maxey 
Patrick  J.  Murray 
Carl  V.  GUbow 
Charles  R.  Nunn 
William  C.  Beal 
Robert  L.  Treat 
Glen  A.  Worrell 
Nicholas  Stramandl 
Glenn  J.  PruilLBma 
Richard  W. 

Schneider 
James  G.  Soland 
Paul  Ibsen 
Roger  B.  Streeter 
Edward  G.  Martin. 

Jr. 
Roger  J.  Beer 
Terrence  E.  Sauvaln 
Joseph  A.  Goeke  in 
Laurence  A.  Gruver 
Robert  H.  Savage,  Jr. 
Timothy  W.  Wright 
Charles  W.  Turner 
Peter  L.  Maier 
William  E.  Lane 
Douglas  G.  Wales 
John  C.  Miller,  Jr. 
Malcolm  B.  Playf air 
Rol>ert  W.  Knuth 
Lawrence  R.  Hagen 
Eugene  H.  Ryan 
Colon  E.  Durrell 
Franldin  D.  Hoffman 
James  A.  Haley 
Jimmy  L.  Palmer 
Frederick  Oczkowsld 
Rudolph  S.  Quatrone 
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NickA-Costas 
Thomas  R.  Skalf  e 
Ronald  W.  Hanley 
Robert  V.  Masur 
Ralph  A.  Hoekstra 


ImthbNavy 
The  f oUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title   10,   United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  James  R.  Sanderson,  571-28- 
0483/1310,  UJS.  Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  major  general,  piu^uant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  824. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 


Dennis  J.  Murphy 
Donald  J.  Fulham 
Anthony  Lukeman 
Jacob  W.  Moore 


Richard  M.  Cooke 
Richard  T.  Trundy 
Clyde  D.  Dean 
Frank  E.  Petersen, 
Jr. 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Cortw  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  824, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

Jolm  P.  Monahan        Robert  J.  Winglass 
Robert  R.  Porter  Jim  R.  Joy 

Richard  A.  Gustafson  Hollis  E.  Davison 
Orlo  K.  Steele  James  M.  Mead 

Walter  J.  Donovan,      Robert  F.  Milligan 

Jr.  Gene  A.  Deegan 

In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers for  permanent  appointment  in  the  line 
or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  ensign,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Huskins,  Jeffrey  S.      Timmerberg,  James 
Moore,  Steven  A.  M. 

Nelson,  Scott  M.  Williams,  Marion  K., 

Patterson,  Charles  L.      Jr. 
Quinlevan,  Patrick  C. 

The  foUowing-named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers, W-3,  to  be  appointed  clilef  warrant  of- 
ficer. W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Absher,  Donald  R.        Hlllhouse,  David  J. 
Castillo,  Rodolfo  R. 

The  following-named  cWef  warrant  offi- 
cers, W-4,  to  be  appointed  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer, W-3,  in  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Copelof ,  Sylvan  M.       Kroll,  Robert  J. 

Chief  warrant  officer,  W-4,  Robert  D.  Al- 
lerdings,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  appointed  perma- 
nent chief  warrant  officer.  W-4,  In  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  l}e  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-2,  In  the  UJS.  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Buacher,  Franldin  D.   Caletina,  Romeo  T. 

Comdr.  Rudolf  T.  A.  Bredderman,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  to  be  reappointed  a  perma- 
nent commander  from  the  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  list,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Charles  T.  Hardy,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
to  )>e  reappointed  a  permanent  lieutenant 
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from  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired  List, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  following-named  medical  college 
graduates  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  UJS.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  E.  Arnold         Ragland.  Jerry  J. 

The  following-named  VS.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Bearss.  Rollin  W.         Menasha,  Moussa  Y. 
Everhart,  Charles  W.,  Sander,  James  E. 

Jr.  Teast,  John  D. 
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DEPARmnr  op  Siai.  Karl  Hler,  of  Arteona,  t«  be  a  M«ab«  of 

„.  . ,-  -.     .^^   TM-*-.-*  -# r^u,m.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporatitm 

Richard  R.  Burt,  of  ttie  Dtetrict  ofCohmi-  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 

bia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  iili;!:  ^  i^n 

Richard  T.  McCormack,  of  the  District  of  M»rcn«.  *«»»•• 

Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  16, 1983: 


Aprican  Development  Bank 
W.  Allen  Wallis,  of  New  York,  to  be  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Bank  for  the  term  of  5  years. 

VS.  International  Development 

Cooperation  Agency 

Thomas  A.  Bolan,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Overseas  Private   Investment  Corporation 

for  a  term  expiring  December  17, 1985. 

Corporation  por  Prauc  Broadcasting 
Richard  Brookhiser,  of  New  Yoik.  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  28, 1087. 


Shanm  P.  RockfeUer,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  a  Monber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
a  term  expiring  March  28, 1987. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

FoRBunr  Serticb 

Foreign  Servioe  nominations  beginning 
RoUand  E.  Anderson,  Jr.,  and  ending  Bryant 
H.  Wadsworth,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Rboord  cm  January  25, 1983. 

Foreign  Servloe  nominations  beginning 
Robert  T.  Curran,  and  ending  Wesley  D. 
Stewart,  wliich  nominatiooB  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  25, 1983. 
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Resources 
oversight  hearings,  in  closed 
on  the  world  petroleum  out- 
1983. 

S-407.  Capitol 


.  and  Urban  Affairs 
oversight  hearings  on  the 
Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
report  for  1983. 

SI>-538 


hearings  in  preparation  for 
the  first  concvirrent  resolu- 
the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
l^dget. 

SD-608 


hearings    on    unemployment 
SD-215 


hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
ludget. 

SD-608 
Ihtelllgence 

b|ief  Ing  on  intelligence  matters. 
8-407.  Capitol 


FEBRUARY  31 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversixht  hearings  on  the 
world  petroleum  outlook  for  1983. 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  242,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  opportu- 
nities In  existing  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  labor  intensive  programs,  to 
provide  incentives  for  employers  to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand   retraining   opportunities   for 
dislocated  workers. 

SD-430 


9:30: 
Appropriations 
To  resume  bearings  on  the  status  of  the 
national  economy. 

SD-192 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  first  mone- 
tary policy  report  for  1983. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration,  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

SR-2S3 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1983,  and  proposed 
regulations  for  Senate  mass  mailings. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  fall 
within   the   committee's   jurisdiction, 
with    a   view    toward    submitting    its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  resume   hearings   on   recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Amendment  to 
the  1972  Protocol  to  the  1928  Conven- 
tion Concerning  International  Exposi- 
tions (Treaty  Doc.  98-1). 

SD-419 
11:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
committee  business. 

SD-419 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  Indian 
programs. 

8D-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Research  and 
Special  Programs  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-116 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  to  consid- 
er those  matters  and  programs  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction, with  a  view  toward  submit- 
ting its  views  and  budgetary  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Morton  I.  Abramowitz.  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
during  the  tenure  of  his  service  as  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  Negotiations. 

SD-419 
Goverrmiental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Barbara  J.  Mahone,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Member,  and  John  C.  Miller,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  General  Counsel,  both  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity. 

SD-342 

FEBRUARY  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  242,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  pro- 
vide additional  employment  opportu- 
nities In  existing  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  labor  intensive  programs,  to 
provide  incentives  for  employers  to 
hire  the  long-term  unemployed,  and  to 
expand   retraining   opportunities   for 
dislocated  workers. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 


Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

SI>-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  multilateral  bank. 

SEMIO 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To   resume   hearings   to   examine   the 
nature  of  organized  crime  as  It  exists 
today  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region  of 
the  United  Stetes. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

SD-430 

*Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  recommen- 
dations which  it  will  make  thereon  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

SD-AIZ 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  through  fiscal  year 
1088  for  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics,  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, and  to  review  the  financial  dis- 
closure provisions   of  the   Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978. 

SI>-562 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  93-415). 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

SR-428A 


10:00 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Consimier  Affairs,  Consumer 
Information  Center,  and  the  Con- 
simier Product  Safety  Commission. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Fund. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
nature  of  organized  crime  as  it  exists 
today  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region  of  the 
United  States. 

SI>-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 

10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Thomas  F.  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Michael  Novak,  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  each  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
the  general  agricultural  outlook,  and 
the  overall  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Power  Marketing  Administrations,  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-192 

Select  on  Ethics 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

S-126,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  25 

8:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxatlcm  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  70,  to  delete  cer- 
tain IRS  provisions  which  treat  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  separately  with  re- 
spect to  living  expense  deductions. 

SD-215 

9:30  a.m. 
Agricxilture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  14,  S.  18,  S.  77, 
S.  100,  tiUe  V  of  S.  124,  S.  261,  and  S. 
398,  measures  relating  to  agricultural 
export  trade  practices. 

SD-106 
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Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1984    for 
Indian  programs. 

SD-193 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for    the    Consumer    Product    Safety 
Commission. 

SR-253 


10H)0  L 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  development  assist- 
ance and  related  programs. 

SD-419 

2K)0pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
S-407.  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  28 

8:30  ajn.  ' 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

SD-138 

9:00  ajn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce,  focusing  on  ocean  and 
coastal  programs. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

SD-192 

1:30  pjn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for     the     National     Transportation 
Safety    Bosj^    and    to    review    the 
budget  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SR-253 

MARCHl 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  Employment  Standards 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  aU  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

SD-116 


9:30  1 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
rictiltural  Cooperative  Service,  Agri- 


Eui ic   iao9 
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cultural  ICarketlng  Service.  Office  of 
Traiup  trUtlon.  and  the  Packers  and 
Stockyt  rds  Adminlstrmtion.  Depart- 
ment o]  Acrlculture. 

SD-124 

CommerceJ  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Tr  tnsportatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  1  leartno  <m  proposed  legislation 
author  itng  funds  for  the  Hasardous 
Msti>rl4ls  Transportatlcm  Act,  Natural 
Ine  Safety  Act,  and  the  Haz- 
LiquM  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

SR-253 
Affairs 

Effldency  and  the  District 
of  ColiAnbla  Oiboommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  to  receive  a  report 
tnm  tie  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation 
the  Environmental  Protec- 
Chesapeake  Bay  pro- 
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Subcommittee 
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3:00  pjn. 
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8:30  ajn. 
Approprisltions 


SD-426 


S-136.  Cv>itol 
I  and  Related  Aguicies  Sub- 


To  hold  (learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1IW4  for  the  Na- 
tional transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 
and  Public  Works 
Pollution  Subcommittee 
tiearlngs  on  S.  431.  authorizing 
tor  fiscal  years  1083  through 
clean  water  programs,  and  S. 
extending  the   1984  compliance 
certain  requirements  of  the 
^  7ater  Act. 

SD-406 


fcr 


recomi  lendatlons 


Affairs 

hearings  to  receive  legislative 

for  fiscal  year  1984 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 

iJllitary    Order    of    the    Purple 

ind  World  War  I  Veterans. 

SR-418 


tlie: 


learlngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
of  IClnes  of  the  Department  of 
and  the  National  Oallery 


Approprla  Ions 

Interior  a4d  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 

Bureau 
the  In  erior. 
of  Art. 

SD-138 
Appropriaklons 
Energy  ai  d  Water  DeveloiHnent  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  pearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  nuclear 
uranium  supply  and  enrich- 
irograms  of  the  Department  of 


SD-193 


MARCH3 


Interior  a^  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  holdjhearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, departmental  manage- 
ment, and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handio^ped. 
all  of  the  D^MUtment  of  Labor. 

SD-124 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  213.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

SR-353 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
izing   funds    for    fiscal    years    1083 
through    1987   for  clean   water   pro- 
grams, and  S.  432,  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

SD-430 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

MARCH  3 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  ICaiugement  and  Budget's 
Circular   A-95,    focusing   on   Federal 
planning    requirements    for    Federal 
grant  programs. 

8D-342 


February  16, 1983 


February  16,  1983 


10:001 
Am>ropriatlons 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-136,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation.. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
izing   funds    for    fiscal    years    1983 
through    1987   for  clean   water   pro- 
grams, and  S.  432,  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  in- 
demnification of  and  contributions  to 
Government  contractors. 

SD-S63 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreli^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  certain  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-136,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  solar 
and  renewables  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-193 

MARCH  4 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration, 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals, all  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SI>-193 

MARCH  7 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-138 


10:001 
An;>ropriatlons 

Foreign  Operaticms  Subommilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
UJS.  Representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  voluntary  contributions  to 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations. 

SD-193 

MARCH8 

10:00  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

Fy>reim  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank  of   the   United 

SUtes. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

TransporUtlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  RaUway  Association,  and  ConralL 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Conservation  and  Supply  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
those  items  in  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Edu- 
cation for  Economic  Security  Act,  and 
to  review  math  and  science  education 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

SD-430 

11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
research  and  environment  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

MARCH  9 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondsoT  education,  educa- 
tion block  grant,  and  impact  aid. 

SD-124 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  the  multilateral  development 
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banks  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 


ury. 


8D-193 
Appropriattons 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
ctxnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  tat  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  TransportaUon  Bar- 
rien  Compliance  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Governmental  Af f  aln 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investlgar 
tlons 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  investigate 
alleged     Involvement     of     organized 
crime  and  mismanagement  of  funds  in 
the    hotel    and    restaurant    workers 
union  (HEREIU). 

SI>-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act. 
and  to  review  math  and  science  educa- 
tion programs  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing   for   veterans'   health   care 
services. 

SR-418 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MARCH  10 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  education 
for  the  handiovped.  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicv>ped  re- 
search. 

SD-192 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on  fisher- 
ies programs. 

SR-2S3 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  health 
and  future  prospects  of  defined  bene- 
fit pension  plans  under  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 

SI>-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
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programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1084  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  occurring 
from  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion   of    Imitation    controlled    sub- 
stances, known  as  look-alike  drugs. 

SD-628 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

I\>relgn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-193 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  CommissioiL 

SD-193 

MARCH  14 

8:30  aon. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  ediica- 
tlon,  higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  and  educational  re- 
search and  training  activities  overseas. 

SD-192 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransportaUon 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on 
weather  and  satellite  programs. 

SR-253 

MARCH  15 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Nar 
tlonal  Institute  of  Education,  educa- 
tion statistics,  bUlngual  education,  and 
libraries,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

8-136.  Capitol 
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9:30  ui 
AivroprUtlonB 
Agricultu  t.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Suhcommlttee 
To  hok  heaiinss  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timst  s  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
SoQ  qonservaUon  Service,  and  the  Ag- 
Stabillzation  and  Conserva- 
Jlervice,  Department  of  Agricul- 


ricultvral 

tlon 

ture 


Labor  an<  Human  Resources 
Labor  Sul  committee 
To  bold 


hearings  on  S.  336,  to  revise  pro- 

against    persons    guilty    of 

offenses  holding  specified  of- 

>r  positions,  and  clarifying  the 

of    the    Department    of 

relating  to  the  detection  of  and 

investigation  of  criminal  violations  re- 

to  ERISA. 

SD-430 


hiblU<  ma 

crlmii  al 

flees 

Jurisdiction 

Labor 

invest 

lating 


10:00 
Appropriations 
Transpor  ation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


oomm  ttee 


TohoU 


IntenLate 


10:30 
Appropriations 
Agricultu  «,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated .  ulencles  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatis  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Credit  Corporation.  Por- 
%gricultural  Service  (including 
Law  480),  Office  of  Intemation- 
and  Development,  De- 
of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 


Conm|odity 

eign 

Publl( 

al  Co<  iperation 

partmsnt 


2:00  pjn. 


mentil 
ment 


8:30 


Approprii  tions 


Hialth 


Labor, 
catloc, 
mltte< 
To  hold 
Umat^s 


SD-124 


bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 


Approprli  tions 

Interior  apd  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 

To  hold] 
tlmat4s 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partmfent  of  the  Interior,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  aj  >d  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  holq  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  depart- 
administratlon  of  the  Depart- 
)f  Energy. 

SD-192 


INARCH  16 


and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  college 

loans,    special    institutions. 

University,      departmental 

(salaries  and  expenses), 

for  CivU  Rights,  and  Office  of 

l4spector  General,  all  of  the  De- 

of  Education. 

SD-192 


housii  g 

Howa  d 

maiuu«ment 

Offia 

the 

partniBnt 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transpor  ation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 

committee 

To  holq  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

B  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  a  n.S.  Academy  of  Peace. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

providing   educational   assistance   for 

certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

SR-418 
2:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  17 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  ACTTION 
(domestic  programs).  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home. 

SD-192 
9:30  aan. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service.  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service.  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  Agriculture 
Library,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  RaUroad  Administration  of 
the  E)epartment  of  Transportation, 
and  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (Amtrak). 

SD-138 
10:30  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  AMVETS  and  the  Blinded  Veter- 
ans Association. 

SD-«28 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  atomic 
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energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-192 


BCARCH21 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  National  Mediation  Board,  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Ethical 
Problems  in  Medicine. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  Statistical 
Research  Service,  and  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
coramlttee 
To  hold  hearines  on  the  broken  family, 
focusing  on  its  effects  on  chOdren. 

SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

lilARCH23 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  and  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transi>ortation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  broken 
family,    focusing    on    its    effects    on 
adults. 

SD-538 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 
•Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  judicial  review  of  certain 
matters  relating  to  veterans  affairs. 

SR-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  4 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Oovemmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  depart- 
mental administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  tor  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


APRIL  7 


APRILS 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services. 

SD-il24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  3 

3:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 

10:90  a.m. 
•Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  other  related  matters. 

SR-413 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  cor  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

5D-id2 


8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Servica. 

8D-116 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Feder- 
al C^rop  Insurance  Corporation.  Office 
of  Rural  Development  Policy,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-13S 


10:00 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
-  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRILS 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hxmian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, find  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and 
refugee  programs,  ooth  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

3D-192 

APRIL  11 

3:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-192 

APRIL  12 

3:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

ijabor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  3S- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  che 
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Office 
Humait 


of  Human  Development  Serv- 
Depvtment    of    Health    and 
Servtoes. 

SD-116 


•MaJB. 


Aivroprta  tkms 


AgTicultiqe, 
lated 
TO 


hold  hearings  ( 


Rural  Development  and  Re- 
4cendes  Subcommittee 

on  propoaed  taidget  es- 
for  flacal  year  1984  for  certain 
of  the  Food  and  Drue  Ad- 
Department  of  Health 
Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
in.  and  the  Commodity 
Trading  Commiwrion. 

SD-138 


progn  tns 
mlnlst -atlon. 
and  B  unan 
Admii  Istratlor 
Futur  • 


104W 


Approprii  tions 

Transport  Ulon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 

oommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proiMsed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 

putm  int  of  Transportation. 

8D-192 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriiitions 

Interior  aitd  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmaUi  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureai  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partm  mt  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


8:30 


Approprii  tions 


Hialth 


hold  hearings  ( 


Ubor. 
cation 
mittei 
To 
Umatii 
Office 

avfl 

and 
rlea 


lai  d 


10:00 
Labor  ant 
Educatioi. 
mltte* 
To 


iresune 


affair  I. 


APRIL  13 


and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

of  Inspector  General,  Office  for 

Aights,  policy  research  programs, 

(i^partmental  management  (sala- 

ezpenses). 

SD-192 


Human  Resources 
Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 


oveisight  hearings  on  the  im- 
of  vocaticHuil  education 


pleme  itation 
progr  ms. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Bustnea  i  meetings,  to  consider  proposed 
legisU  tlon  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' li  ealth  care  services,  proposed  leg- 
islatica  providing  educational  assist- 
ance for  certain  members  of  the 
Armel  Forces,  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion I  troviding  for  judicial  review  of 
certal  i  matters  relating  to  veterans' 


SR-418 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  ^ad  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  cofitinue  hearings  on  proposed 
budg4t  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  tl:  e  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Oepaftment  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  14 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catitm.  and  Related  AgNides  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HTTD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  for  adoption  serv- 
ices. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Himianlties  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System. 

SD-192 

APRIL  IS 
8:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  scientific  activities 
overseas,  and  retirement  pay  for  com- 
missioned officers,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 

APRIL  19 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 


February  16, 1983 


February  16,  19SS 


APRIL20 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  21 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  child  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  bilingual  education 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
catioiL 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 


APRIL  27 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cati<m.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1084  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
LabOT,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 


10:001 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    pnvosed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-102 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HDD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-138 

APRIL  29 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  2 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tiCHi.  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

MATS 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servtoes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
1V>  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 


9:00 1 
Appropriations 

Intorior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 


2:00) 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

SD-138 

MATS 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  Tork 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Hcnae 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 

MAT  12 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
veli^Hnent. 

SI>-124 

MAT  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
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posure  to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SRr418 

MAT  28 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indepoident  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdlcticm. 

8D-134 

MAT  24 

10:00  ajn. 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-ia4 

JUNE8 

lOHWajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  is 

lOKWajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 

JUNE  22 

lOKMajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

JUNE  29 

10:00  a.m. 

Veterans  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans'compensation. 

SR-418 

CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUART  18 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General's  new  domestic  security  inves- 
tigating guidelines. 

SD-226 

JULT20 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  management  In  Implementing  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems  at  mul- 
tiple VA  hospital  sites. 

SR-418 
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Anthony  Zakarauskas.  pastor. 
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m..    offered   the   following 


Ood.    our    Father,    and 

all  wisdom  and  understand- 
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with  counsel  and  forti- 
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met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
WaiOBT). 


OF  SPEAKER  FRO 

TSaCPORE 


FRAYER 


amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution 
provldlnc  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Hotise 
from  February  17  to  22. 1983. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
276  of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  appointed  Mr.  Buboick  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  delega- 
tion to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
during  the  98th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  92-484,  appointed  Mr. 
Fill  as  a  member,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board,  vice  Mr.  Cannon,  retired. 


Thy  loving  providence,  na- 
been  formed,  and  in  free- 
have  realised  q)iritual  and 
I  tenefits  in  this  world, 
guide  and  strengthen  us  so 
may  preserve  these  United 
bhe  "land  of  the  free  and  the 
1  be  brave." 

Lord,  we  also  pray  for 

of  the  RepubUc  of  Uth- 

for  all  other  peoples  who 

of  oppression. 

O   Lord,   that   Justice   and 

all  nations  may  prevail 

the  world,  so  that  fulfill- 

vill  and  following  Thy  laws, 

achieve  hi^ipiness  now  and 


vj  etimsi 


among 


all 


as :   this   through   Christ   our 


THE  JOURNAL 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

examined  the  Journal  of 

day's  proceedings  and  an- 

to  the  House  his  approval 


Pursuafat  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  i  tands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
Senate  has  passed  without 


REV.  ANTHONY  ZAKARAUSKAS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
goiulne  pleasure  to  welcome  to  our 
Natlon's  Coital  Rev.  Anthony  Zakar- 
auskas. who  offered  the  opening 
prayer  today.  It  is  fitting  that  he  Joins 
us  here  today,  for  February  16  marks 
the  65th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day. 

Reverend  Zakarauskas  has  been  the 
pastor  since  1970  at  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  largest  Lith- 
uanian parish  in  the  free  world  and  lo- 
cated in  my  home  city  of  Chicago.  He 
studied  at  Qiiigley  Preparatory  Semi- 
nary, then  went  to  St.  Mars  of  the 
Lake  Seminary  in  Mundelein  where  he 
was  ordained  in  1941.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  DePaul  University  and 
Loyola  University,  where  he  was 
awarded  his  master  of  arts  degree. 

Reverend  Zakarauskas  has  also 
served  as  assistant  pastor  at  Holy 
Cross  and  St.  George  parishes,  and 
was  a  chaplain  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ca- 
simlr  and  the  chi^lain  of  Holy  Cross 
HospitaL  He  also  serves  in  the  United 
Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  and  other 
Lithuanian  organizations,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  influential 
clergymen  among  Chicago  Lithuani- 
ans. 

I  thank  Reverend  Zakarauskas  for 
being  with  us  today  and  wish  him  con- 
tinuing success  in  his  dedicated  work 
in  the  church. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

BCr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nevada  is  a 
small  State,  in  terms  of  population, 
but  it  has  always  been  very  large  in 
heart.  An  example  of  this  heart  that 
Nevada  has  is  indicated  in  the  recent 
poll  by  the  Associated  Press,  ranking 
the  University  of  Nevada  at  Las  Vegas 
No.  1,  and  I  want  to  introduce  this 
team  to  this  body  and  tell  them  about 
the  University  of  Nevada  at  Las  Vegas, 
basically  that  it  is  a  great  basketball 
school,  that  we  have  the  winningest 
basketball  coach  in  the  United  States. 
Jerry  Tartarian.  We  also  have  a  couple 
of  ail-Americans  on  the  basketball 
team.  Sidney  Oreen  and  Larry  Ander- 
son. But  more  important.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  fact  that  that  university  is  a 
great  academic  institution.  We  have 
fine  teachers  and  professors.  One  pro- 
fessor, Andy  Tuttle.  is  a  lecturer  and  a 
publisher  in  matters  relating  to  the 
defense  of  this  country.  He  is  eminent 
in  his  field.  We  also  have  the  finest 
school  of  hotel  administration  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

So  in  addition  to  it  being  a  great  bas- 
ketball school,  it  is  a  fine  institution  of 
learning. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA  AT  LAS 
VEGAS 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 


DOMESTIC  FOOD  POLICY 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
distribution  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration must  be  changed  immedi- 
ately. While  people  in  my  district  are 
going  himgry  because  local  food  banks 
cannot  meet  demand,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  to  distribute  surplus 
food  products  abroad.  Should  we  not 
be  using  our  surplus  products  to  feed 
himgry  Americans,  before  sending  the 
food  overseas? 

Misgiiided  administration  policies 
were  clearly  elucidated  in  Wednesday's 
Washington  Post.  First,  the  adminis- 
tration distributes  only  surplus  cheese 
and  butter  to  hungry  Americans, 
though  it  is  considering  sharing  a 
wider  range  of  surplus  farm  products 
with  people  overseas.  Second,  the  ad- 
ministration heavily  subsidizes  farm 
products  to  sell  abroad,  when  there  is 
a  genuine  need  for  food  domestically. 
It  is  important  to  sell  food  abroad,  but 
domestic  needs  must  \»  met  first. 

I  find  it  intolerable  that  the  Reagan 
administration  ignores  himgry  Ameri- 
cans. The  callous  nature  of  the  domes- 
tic food  policy  is  compounded  by  the 


D  This  symbo!  represena  die  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
%  This  "bullet"  symlwl  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Meffll>er  on  the  floor. 


administration  helping  those  abroad 
without  helping  those  at  home.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  pro- 
test of  this  incomprehensible  policy. 
Thank  you. 


TEN-PERCENT  WITOHOLDINO 
MUST  BE  REPEALED 


(Mr.  OUN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  B«r.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  more  than  220  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  cosponsoring  Repre- 
sentative D' Amours'  bill  (HJl.  500) 
that  would  repeal  the  10-percent  with- 
holding of  interest  and  dividends  that 
is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  this  July. 
As  I  see  it,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  repeal  a  law,  the  disadvantages  of 
which  outweigh  the  expected  benefits. 
The  cost  of  its  administration  would 
be  high  and  would  be  borne  largely  by 
the  private  sector  The  inconvenience 
it  would  place  on  the  general  popula- 
tion would  affect  those  least  able  to 
tolerate   it.   Mr.   Speaker,   there   are 
other,  simpler,  more  direct  ways  of  ac- 
complishing what  this  law  was  intend- 
ed to  do. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  law 
will  cost  $1.5  billion  In  lost  Interest  to 
consumers.  Banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  other  financial  institu- 
tions will  incur  startup  costs  of  $1.5 
billion  and  maintenance  costs  of  $1.1 
billion  yearly.  Financial  institutions 
wlD  be  placed  in  the  role  of  tax  collec- 
tor and  informer  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

All  of  this  is  expected  to  occur  at  a 
time  when  compliance  with  the  exist- 
ing laws  exceeds  95  percent.  That 
figiu-e  can  be  raised  even  higher 
through  computer  cross-checking  with 
form  1099.  especially  now  that  all  inter- 
est paid  by  Government  securities  has 
been  brought  under  that  section.  All 
the  paperwork,  extra  expense,  and  the 
burden  of  securing  exemptions  gener- 
ated by  this  law  could  be  avoided  if 
these  cross-checkhig  procedures  were 
instituted  and  rigorously  applied. 

We  have  heard  that  the  objections 
to  this  bill  are  voiced  mainly  by  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
other  financial  institutions.  I  invite 
those  who  hold  this  view  to  stop  by 
my  office  and  read  through  the  thou- 
sands of  cards  and  letters  that  have 
been  mailed  to  me  since  I  took  office 
here  January  3.  The  objections  to  this 
law  are  widespread,  bipartisan  in 
nature,  and  are  deeply  felt. 

Paul  Keiser.  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Roanoke,  Va.,  wrote  me  and 
asked,  "Why  penalize  those  who  obey 
the  laws,  pay  their  taxes,  and  attempt 
to  save  for  the  future?"  I  find  that  I 
must  ask  the  same  thing.  By  its  own 
admission  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice says  that  taxpayer  compliance  is 


estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  95  percent 
when  the  annual  1099  forms  are 
matched  against  actual  interest  and 
dividend  reporting. 

Eldon  F.  Layman,  one  of  my  Harri- 
sonburg constituents,  wrote  and  asked, 
"Why  not  tighten  up  monitoring  the 
information  provided— on  form  1099— 
instead  of  imposing  this  extra  burden 
of  pi^Terwork  with  its  cumbersome' 
loopholes  on  the  business  communi- 
ty?" Until  recently,  the  Interest  paid 
on  savings  bonds.  Treasury  bills,  and 
bearer  bonds— all  Government  securi- 
ties—was not  reported  in  advance  to 
the  ms.  As  of  January  1983  that  has 
been  changed.  With  additional  steps  to 
cross-check  dividend  and  interest 
Income  with  form  1099.  compliance 
with  the  law  can  be  raised  to  an  even 
higher  percentage. 

Last  week,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sent  all  of  us  a  letter  expres- 
sing support  of  the  withholding  provi- 
sions and  offered  answers  to  possible 
questions  we  in  the  House  might  ask. 
He  assured  us  that  this  law  will  not 
hurt  older  Americans  or  those  with 
low  incomes.  They  will  be  able  to  file 
for  exemptions,  he  said. 

As  reassuring  as  this  might  sound, 
the  act  of  securing  an  exemption  will 
be  harder  to  execute  than  the  Secre- 
tary led  us  to  believe.  Mr.  C.  T.  St. 
John  of  Lynchburg  wrote  me  and  said; 
I  am  74  years  old  and  I  have  worked  to 
make  my  own  living  since  I  was  13  and  man- 
aged to  save  a  small  amotmt  and  I  need  the 
interest  to  help  pay  my  fuel  bilL 


He  also  gets  no  interest  on  these 
monies.  .  .  .  Much  of  this  additional  reve- 
nue wHl  be  returned  to  the  taxpayer  in  the 
form  of  refimds  thereby  reducing  the  net 
g^  to  the  Treasury.  The  taxpayer  will  be 
providing  the  government  an  interest-free 
loan. 

I  give  my  full  support  to  Representa- 
tive D'Amottss'  bill,  and  I  urge  you.  my 
feUow  colleagues  who  have  not  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  it,  to  do  so. 

I  also  ask  your  support  in  urging 
Representative  Rostkhkowski  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  ap- 
prove this  bill  and  report  it  to  the 
floor. 


The  Secretary  Indicates  that  Mr.  £5t. 
John  and  the  many  other  older  Amer- 
cans  like  him  will  be  exempt  from  this 
law  and  therefore  will  not  be  hurt  by 
it.  All  Mr.  St.  John  must  do  is  secure  a 
certificate  of  exemption.  These  may 
be  obtained  from  one's  financial  insti- 
tution or  from  the  IRS.  Application 
must  be  made  for  each  source  of  divi- 
dend or  interest  income.  The  burden 
for  securing  such  an  exemption,  there- 
fore, falls  on  the  elderly  who  are 
charged  with  keephig  track  of  every 
savings  account,  stock  certificate, 
bond,  or  certificate  of  deposit  that  is 
in  their  name. 

The  Secretary  failed  to  comment  on 
the  extra  paperwork  that  will  be  gen- 
erated and  the  extra  costs  that  will  be 
incurred  by  the  fhiancial  institutions 
that  process  them.  That  point,  howev- 
er, was  not  missed  by  Barbara  B. 
Lemon,  a  Roanoke  constituent,  who 
wrote,  "the  cost  of  administering  •  •  * 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  individual, 
taking  even  more  savings  and  invest- 
ment money  out  of  the  economy." 

The  Secretary  was  silent  also  on  an- 
other point  that  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  James  C.  Reynolds,  a 
Staunton  constituent: 

The  taxpayer  will  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  money  prior  to  the  time  (the)  tax  is 
normally  due. 

He  wrote: 


JASON    ROBARDS    COMMENDED 

ON   HIS  PERSONAL  CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  B«r.  Speaker, 
modem  life  is  a  series  of  small  acts  of 
heroism  but  none  is  more  significant 
in  terms  of  human  achievement  than 
the  victory  over  the  disease  of  alcohol- 
ism. This  has  been,  is  now.  and  will 
continue  to  be  America's  principal 
drug  problem. 

That  is  why  personal  contributions 
of  self  in  this  enormous  enterprise  de- 
serve the  respect  and  affection  of  all 
our  citizens.  In  that  regard,  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  we  recognize 
the  wholesale  and  widespread  efforts 
of  Jason  Robards  in  his  personal  cam- 
paign agahist  this  enormously  expen- 
sive disease.  It  takes  considerable  cour- 
age to  embrace  publicly  the  indict- 
ment of  drunkenness.  But  it  resounds 
creditably  and  everlasthigly  to  Mr.  Ro- 
bards' sense  of  public  service  that  he 
has  done  so  and  I  compliment  him 
here  in  what  I  hope  is  an  enduring 
way  for  his  marvelous  donation. 


REPEAL  WITHHOLDING;  THERE 
IS  ANOTHER  WAY  TO  GET 
THOSE  WHO  OWE  TO  PAY 
THEIR  SHARE 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  like  the  provision  of  the  tax  code 
that  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  this 
July  to  require  withholding  for  tax 
purposes  from  interest  and  dividend 
income.  But  I  also  realize  that  we  have 
a  huge  deficit  that  is  hampering  any 
hope  for  economic  recovery,  and  it  is 
indeed  logical  to  ahn  at  collecttog 
taxes  that  are  already  owed  to  the 
Government  to  reduce  that  deficit  as 
much  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  withholding  approach,  if  imple- 
mented, would  burden  millions  of 
honest  taxpayers  in  the   process  of 
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1  his  option  is  one  that  needs 
seriqusly  considered.  It  puts  the 
those  who  should  bear  it, 
honest  taxpayers. 

of  the  bill  follows: 

withholding  requirement 

and  dividend  income; 

IRS  to  recalculate  taxes, 

refunds,  and  send  bills  ac- 

where  information  from  in- 

and     savings     institutions 

interest/dividend  income 

but  not  reported— this  is 
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errors  on  tax  forms; 
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ICAN  IdARINES  IN 
LEBANON 


(Mr.  SKKLTON  asked  and  was  given 
permissloi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  aid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SK^TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  agt ,  I  addressed  this  body  ex- 
pressing Ely  concern  over  the  contin- 
ued prese:  ice  of  young  American  ma- 
rines in  [jebanon.  That  action  was 
prompted  by  reports  of  our  men  being 
involved  L  i  standoffs  with  Israeli  mili- 
tary perso  onel.  and  the  view  expressed 
by  many  i  larine  officers  that  the  situ- 
ation in  Lebanon  was  "an  accident 
waiting  to  happen. 


One  week  later,  those  fears  were  re- 
confirmed when  a  UJS.  Marine  captain 
faced  off  against  three  Israeli  tanks. 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  reported 
that  our  troops  have  been  involved  in 
three  hostile  incidents,  and  that  it  was 
his  continuhig  worry  that  they  could 
escalate  to  the  point  of  causing  serious 
loss  of  life. 

Because  of  the  growing  threat  to  the 
safety  of  our  servicemen  in  Lebanon.  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  President 
appealing  to  him  to  bring  our  troops 
home.  And,  because  of  the  implica- 
tions this  deployment  has  for  the 
proper  impllmentation  of  the  War 
Powers  Act,  I  have  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  specific  in  outlining  exactly 
what  criterion  he  is  using  to  define  a 
"hostile  sitxiation"  and  to  establish  a 
limited  time  period.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's answers  to  these  very  important 
questions  will  be  reassuring  to  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  to  protecting  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  President  in  the  Rbcord. 

HODSK  OP  RSPaiSKIITATIVB, 

Waikington,  D.C,  Febniam  10. 1983. 
President  Rohald  Rbaoah. 
The  White  Houte,  Waahinaton.  D.C 

DiAB  Mr.  PusnmiT:  Two  weeks  ago,  I  ad- 
dressed my  ooOeagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, urging  them  to  reexamine  the 
involvement  of  our  1,300  Marines  in  Leba- 
non. That  action  was  prompted  by  news  re- 
ports that  many  Marine  leaders  view  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  as  "an  accident  waiting 
to  happen".  Last  week's  incident,  where  a 
VJ8.  Marine  Captain  faced  off  against  three 
Israeli  tanks,  and  a  later  incident  involving 
a  75  mm  tank  round  which  exploded  50 
yards  from  another  Marine  position,  cause 
me  to  appeal  to  you  personally  to  bring  our 
troops  home. 

The  current  contingent  of  Marines  was 
sent  to  Lebanon  in  September  of  1982.  At 
that  time,  you  submitted  a  report  to  Con- 
gress in  keeping  with  the  1973  War  Powers 
Act.  You  stated  that  the  deployment  would 
be  for  a  limited  period  and  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  our  troops  becoming  in- 
volved in  hostilities. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  neither  of 
these  crlterian  exists  at  this  time.  In  his  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  week.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  reported  that  our  troops 
have  been  involved  In  three  hostile  inci- 
dents, and  that  it  was  his  "continuing 
worry"  that  they  could  escalate  to  the  point 
of  causing  "serious  loss  of  life".  Similarly. 
Nicholas  Vellotes,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  East  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs, told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee that  it  was  Ills  "personal  guessti- 
mate" that  the  Marines  would  stay  in  Leba- 
non another  year. 

Under  the  War  Powers  Act.  your  author- 
ity to  commit  troops  into  hostilities  or  po- 
tential hostilities  without  a  Declaration  of 
War  or  statutory  authority  is  limited  to  60- 
90  dajrs.  It  also  requires  reporting  under  sec- 
tion 4(aKl),  allowing  for  a  Congressional 
veto,  if  troops  are  introduced  into  hostilities 
or  Imminent  hostilities.  Inasmuch  as  the  sit- 


uation in  Lebanon  is  becoming  increasinily 
precarious.  I  am  compelled  to  ask  under 
what  exact  circumstances  will  you  deter- 
mine that  D.S.  troops  are  in  a  hostile  situa- 
tion? Secondly,  what  do  you  envision  as  a 
"limited"  time  period?  Tour  candid  answers 
to  these  very  important  questions  would  be 
reassuring  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  to  protecting  the  lives  of  American 
servicemen. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  look  forward,  with  you.  to  a 
speedy  and  equitable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East. 

With  best  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

IkxSkxltoh, 
Member  of  Congreu. 
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TACOMA  CITY  WATERWAY 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  authorize  the 
modification  of  the  city  waterway  Fed- 
eral navigation  project  in  the  Tacoma 
Harbor  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

On  November  4.  1081,  I  introduced 
HJl.  4887,  legislation  very  similar  to 
the  bill  I  am  submitting  today.  That 
bill  died  with  the  adjournment  of  the 
97th  Congress,  but  the  interest  of  the 
city  in  redefining  the  project  bound- 
aries of  the  waterway  to  aUow  redevel- 
opment in  this  central  area  of  Tacoma 
is  still  alive.  The  bill  I  am  sponsoring 
today  will  permit  the  city  to  attain  its 
goals. 

When  the  city  waterway  navigation 
channel  project  was  first  established 
in  1905,  it  was  a  prominent  shipping 
terminal  area  for  the  city  of  Tacoma. 
As  the  port  grew,  however,  other  wider 
and  deeper  manmade  waterways  were 
created.  These  new  waterways  offered 
better  shipping  terminal  frontage  with 
extensive  backup  areas  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  competitive  modem  ship- 
ping. As  a  result,  most  of  the  city  wa- 
terway was  no  longer  competitive  for 
shipping  terminal  development,  espe- 
cially since  it  was  too  shallow  and 
narrow,  and  contained  too  many 
bridge  obstructions. 

By  the  mid-1970's.  most  of  the  ship- 
ping terminals  had  departed  and  the 
frontage  of  the  waterway  was  in 
decay.  To  reclaim  and  redevelop  this 
area,  the  city  of  Tacoma  began  to  de- 
velop marina  facilities  in  the  water- 
way. In  the  past  5  years,  five  new  ma- 
rinas and  one  new  restaurant  have 
been  constructed  along  the  waterway. 
There  is  potential  for  much  more.  New 
public  facilities  have  included  new 
streets  and  sewers,  landscaping,  and  a 
public  moorage.  Approval  of  the  wa- 
terway project  modification  request 
will  help  maintain  the  momentum  of 
the  city's  redevelopment  efforts. 

The  city  filed  a  formal  request  for 
Federal  project  modification  in  March 


1979  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Seat- 
tle District  Engineer  of  the  UJS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Since  that  time, 
the  corps  has  completed  a  review  of 
the  request,  and  has  issued  a  feasibili- 
ty report  and  environmental  assess- 
ment dated  November  1981.  The 
report  recommends  approval  of  the  re- 
quested modification.  Oen.  J.  K.  Brat- 
ton,  Chief  of  E^igineers.  has  concurred 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  dis- 
trict and  division  engineers. 

Approval  by  the  Congress  of  this 
proposed  modification  will  relieve  the 
corps  from  its  obligation  for  mainte- 
nance dredging.  It  would  remove  the 
need  for  Federal  project  designation  in 
the  marina  development  area.  There 
has  been  no  dredging  of  the  city  wa- 
terway since  1948,  project  depths  are 
being  maintained  without  dredging, 
and  the  city  of  Tacoma  informs  me 
that  there  is  no  foreseeable  need  for 
maintenance  dredging. 

The  modification  approved  by  the 
corps,  and  endorsed  by  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today,  will  not  direct- 
ly result  in  any  changes  in  the  physi- 
cal i4>pearance  of  the  waterway.  wUl 
not  affect  existing  commercial  naviga- 
tion in  any  way,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  any  remaining  industrial  or  ter- 
minal facilities  on  the  waterway.  It 
will  simply  change  a  line  on  a  map. 

However,  the  modification  will  have 
a  tremendous  positive  effect  on  eco- 
nomic and  physical  development  in 
the  area.  It  vrtll  encourage  more  new 
marina  development  in  conformance 
with  the  city's  plans.  It  will  relieve  cer- 
tain bonding  reqtiirements  which  are 
now  a  deterrent  to  development  along 
the  waterway.  It  will  provide  immedi- 
ate relief  to  the  marinas  already  com- 
pleted, and  will  encourage  others  to 
grow.  And  it  will  ease  the  way  for  fur- 
ther street  improvements  to  serve  the 
waterway. 

The  Port  of  Tacoma,  the  city  of 
Tacoma  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  all  reviewed  this  matter  and  are 
in  agreement  that  the  modification 
should  be  approved.  It  remains  for  the 
Congress  to  concur.  The  corps  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  modification  to 
be  less  than  $5.000. 1  strongly  urge  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  requested 
project  modification. 


see.  but  who  technically  work  at  Port 
Campbell.  Ky. 

This  inequity  results  because  these 
persons  pay  Kentu(^  income  tax 
even  though  they  do  not  receive  one 
single  service  from  that  State. 

In  most  cases,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  in- 
dividuals are  residents  of  one  State 
and  work  in  another  and  pay  taxes  in 
both,  one  of  the  taxes  is  taken  as  a 
credit  against  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  SUtes  like  Tennessee 
have  the  wisdom  to  have  no  income 
tax,  thus  makiTig  an  offset  impossible. 

My  biU  offers,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
believe  is  a  pragmatic  and  simple  solu- 
tion to  this  inequity.  In  brief,  it  will 
prohibit  States  from  imposing  income 
taxes  on  any  Federal  employee  who  is 
not  a  resident  of  such  State. 


D  1115 

REPRESENTATIVE        SUNDQUIST 

INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  REMOVE 

INEQUITABLE  TAX  BURDEN  ON 

TENNESSEE  CIVIL  SERVANTS 

(Mr.   SUNDQUIST  asked   and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
remove  a  grossly  inequitable  tax 
burden  facing  the  civU  servants  who 
live  in  the  Seventh  District  of  Tennes- 


PROTECT  OUR  CHILDREN  FROM 
TRAFFIC  DEATHS 
(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  97th 
Congress  acted  very  properly  in  crack- 
ing down  on  the  problem,  the  No.  1  in- 
ternal problem  of  the  Nation  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  namely  drunk  driving. 

As  a  result  of  their  action  we  have  in 
place  certain  statutes  that  are  sure  to 
place  a  corrective  measure  on  this  very 
serious  issue. 

There  is  another  one  now  and  now  is 
the  time  to  address  it  that  emerges  out 
of  the  same  kind  of  situation;  namely, 
traffic  problems. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  the 
leading  cause  of  death  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1  and  14  is  the  death 
that  is  occasioned  on  our  highways. 
Particularly  important  and  something 
that  is  being  overlooked  in  our  daily 
deliberations  on  these  problems  is  the 
fact  that  bif ants  4  years  or  younger  or 
weighing  40  pounds  or  less  are  the 
leading  victims  among  that  group  and 
chiefly  because  they  are  not  restrained 
by  some  kind  of  safety  restraint  device 
in  those  automobiles. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  says  to 
the  Stote.  the  various  States,  and  that 
is  the  form  of  a  resolution  which  I  will 
be  introducing  today,  that  you  had 
better  act  on  this  Just  as  you  did  on 
drunk  driving  because  it  is  a  serious 
problem. 

This  resolution  would  say  in  effect 
to  the  States,  inform,  educate,  pass 
legislation;  let  us  keep  our  children  4 
years  and  under  restrained  in  these 
various  kinds  of  vehicles  that  are  on 
our  highways  and  take  a  second  step 
toward  sanity  on  our  highways. 


Ux,  BOEHIiERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  facing  a  serious  shortage  of 
qualified  math  and  science  teachers. 

This  shortage  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time.  We  are  entering  an  age  of 
high  technology  when  our  economic 
future  will  depend  on  oiu-  mastery  of 
technological  sUUs.  Already.  Japan  is 
threatening  to  supersede  our  tradi- 
tional position  as  the  leader  in  high 
tech  innovation. 

We  must  take  concrete  steps  to  guar- 
antee that  our  leadership  wiU  be  main- 
tained. And  to  do  that  we  must  start 
by  improving  math  and  science  compe- 
tence at  the  most  basic  level— our 
publlc  schools. 

That  is  why  I  am  coqxmsoring  a  bill 
designed  to  raise  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  math  and  science  teachers. 
The  bill  would  grant  tax  credits  to 
high  tech  firms  that  hire  math  and 
science  teachers  over  the  summer.  The 
bill  would  also  grant  credits  to  firms 
that  allow  their  employees  to  teach 
part  time. 

These  measures  would  increase  the 
supply  of  instructors  by  enabling 
teachers  to  earn  more  money.  Now, 
math  and  science  teachers  can  earn  50 
to  100  percent  more  by  working  in  in- 
dustry instead.  The  tax  credits  would 
create  an  incentive  for  private  indus- 
try to  hire  teachers  part  time  or  for 
I»rt  of  the  year  so  that  the  teachers 
could  supplement  their  incomes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would 
raise  the  quality  of  instruction.  Jobs  in 
private  industry  would  not  only  give 
teachers  more  money;  the  Jobs  would 
give  teachers  hands-on  experience. 

This  experience  would  keep  teachers 
up  to  date  on  technological  innova- 
tions and  would  make  them  more 
aware  of  the  practical  applications  of 
their  subjects. 

The  result  of  the  bill,  then,  would  be 
that  a  greater  number  of  better  in- 
formed teachers  would  be  available  as 
the  race  for  the  high  tech  market 
heats  up.  ^     , 

As  I  have  said  before,  our  Nations 
students  are  our  greatest  resource.  I 
wiU  work  to  improve  their  education 
by  every  means  I  can.  whether  that 
means  fighting  cuts  in  coUege  loans  or 
fighting  for  programs  to  improve 
math  and  science  education. 


SCIENCE  AND  MATH  EDUCA-nON 
(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


RESIGNATION    AS    MEMBER    OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHIL- 
DREN, YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies: 

House  of  RmiEsnTTATivKS, 
Wathington,  D.C,  February  14,  1983. 
Hon.  THO»fAS  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  Houte  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  respectfully 
resign  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
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dren.  Toutti 
ary  15. 1983 


Siocen  ly  youn. 


SPEAKER 


pro  tempore.  With- 
objectlon.  the  resignation  is  ac- 


The 
out 
cepted. 

There  wi^  no  objection. 
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Hon.  TBOMAi  1 
The  Speaker, 
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mission 
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to  tnmsmit 
White  Hoiu4 
at  3:55  p.m 
1983  and  sail 
President 
lation  entitled 
ty  and  Equitf 

With  kind 


pro  tempore  laid 
House  the  following  com- 
from   the   Clerk   of   the 
Rtepresentatives: 

Washihgtoh,  D.C. 
February  19, 1983. 
P.  OTitoLL.  Jr., 
Hoiue  of  Repretentativet, 
D.C. 

Sfsakkr:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 

in  the  Rules  of  the  n.S. 

Representatives,  I  have  the  honor 

a  sealed  envelope  from  The 

,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 

on  Wednesday.  February  16, 

to  contain  a  message  from  the 

he  transmits  draft  legis- 

the  "Educational  Opportunl- 

Act  of  1983." 

regards.  lam 


granted 


wl  lerein 


Sincen  ly, 


Bkhjaior  J.  OnTHRIX, 
Ckrk.  Houae  of  Representatives. 
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and  Families  effective  Febru- 


Bnx  RiCRARDSOH, 

Member  of  Congress. 


FROM  THE 
OF  THE  HOUSE 


OF 


OPPORTUNITY 

UITY     ACT     OF     1983— 

FROM    THE    PRESI- 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

NO.  98-19) 


SPllAKER 


pro  tempore  laid 
House  the  following  mes- 
he  President  of  the  United 
was  read,  auid  together 
accompanying    papers    re- 
Committee  on  Ways  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

see  page  2304  of  pro- 
the  Senate  of  Wednesday. 
1983.) 


t  le 


message 


IS. 


4NIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


SPllAKER 


pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
o)  is  recognized  for  60 


The 
RatchforiI) 
the  House. 
(Mr.  Auntinzii 
minutes. 

GKNKRAL  UAVK 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  1 1  legislative  days  in  which  to 


extend  their  remarks,  and 
extraneous  material,  on  the 
ny  special  order  today. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objertion  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Illinois? 
There  wi  s  no  objection. 
l&i.  Am  UNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored  t  >  reserve  this  special  order 
In  commeinoration  of  Lithuanian  In- 


dependence Day  and  I  thank  all  of  the 
Members  who  are  joining  me  today  to 
help  focus  attention  on  the  heroism 
and  courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
who  continue  to  struggle,  to  pray,  and 
to  work  for  the  day  when  Lithuania 
can  once  again  enjoy  liberty. 

February  16  marks  a  special  day  In 
man's  historic  struggle  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  it  was  on 
this  day  65  years  ago  in  1918  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  established  their 
own  government  and  proclaimed  their 
Independence. 

The  Lithuanian  Council  of  Chicago 
conunemorated  this  65th  anniversary 
with  a  program  at  the  Maria  High 
School  auditorium  on  Sunday.  Febru- 
ary 13.  The  officers  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation Include  Vincent  Samaska.  presi- 
dent: Dr.  Paul  V.  Dargls,  executive  sec- 
retary: Petras  J.  Buchas,  Teodora 
Kuzas,  Mykolas  Pranevicius  and 
Vladas  SoUunas,  vice  presidents:  Va- 
leria Stanaitis,  treasurer.  Jura  Ja- 
slunas,  financial  secretary;  and  Stasys 
Manrus,  recording  secretary. 

Trustees  Include  Euphroslne  Miku- 
zls,  Julius  R.  Kuzas,  Adele  Oabalis, 
and  Oskaras  Kremeris. 

The  members  of  the  Lithuanian 
Cotmcil  of  Chicago  are  as  follows: 
Ignas  Andrasiimas,  Christina  Austin. 
Jonas  Balciunas,  Edvardas  Boreisa. 
Helen  Buchinskas.  Juozas  Bigelis, 
Julie  Diksas.  Petras  Jokubka.  Stepanie 
Jonutls.  Edmundas  Jaslunas.  Veronlka 
Lenkeviclus.  Sablna  Klatt.  Hllde 
Ku«ts.  Casimir  Oksas.  Algirdas  Pu- 
zauskas.  Irena  Sankus.  Donatas 
Stukas.  Justinas  Sldlauskas.  Vlncas 
Valkavickas.  and  Vlncas  Zemaitis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council,  Inc.  selected  Rev.  Antho- 
ny Zakarauskas  to  be  the  guest  chap- 
lain this  year  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  part  of  our  commemora- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
and  representatives  of  the  council  are 
here  today.  The  names  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  councU  follow: 

Honorary  President,  Dr.  Kazys  C.  Bobelis. 

National  P>resident,  Kazys  Sldlausks--,  JD. 

Vice  Presidents,  Teodoras  Blinstrubas,  Po- 
vilas  Dargis.  Leonas  Kriauceliunas.  DVM, 
Viktoras  Naudzius.  Vladas  Simaitls,  JD, 
Jonas  Valaltis.  MD. 

Secretary,  Grozvydas  Lazauskas. 

Treasurer,  Myukolas  Pranevicius. 

Financial  Secretary,  Petras  Buchas. 

Members.  Stanley  Balzekas,  Jr.,  Alexan- 
der Domanskis,  Adele  Gaballs,  Juozas 
Lekas,  Kasperas  Radvila,  Jonas  Talandis, 
Ramune  Tricls. 

Council's  Representative  in  Washington, 
D.C,  Jonas  B.  Qenys,  Ph.  D. 

Director  of  Information,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Prunskis. 

Office  Manager,  Irene  D.  Blinstrubas. 

Trustees,  Vytautas  Abraitis,  Alexander 
Chaplikas,  Antanas  -  Sukauskas,  Vytautas 
Yucius. 

Honorary  Members  of  the  Board,  Alexan- 
der Aleksls,  Stephen  Bredes,  Jr.,  Rev.  Adol- 
fas  Stasys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lithuania  enjoyed  her 
independence  for  only  22  years  when. 


in  1940.  the  Red  army  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied the  country,  suppressed  the 
hard-won  freedoms  of  the  people,  and 
forcibly  made  It  a  colonial  territory  of 
Russia.  A  statement  follows  outlining 
these  sad  events  by  Father  Casimir 
Pugevicius.  the  translation  editor  of 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
In  Lithuania: 

In  1940.  85.5  percent  of  Lithuania's  3  mil- 
lion plus  inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholic, 
4.5  percent  Protestant.  7.3  percent  Jewish, 
2.5  percent  Orthodox  and  0.2  percent  of 
other  persuasions. 

In  Lithuania,  which  has  an  area  equiva- 
lent in  size  to  that  of  West  Virginia,  Catho- 
lics had  two  archdioceses  and  four  dioceses, 
708  churches,  314  chapels,  73  monasteries, 
85  convents,  tliree  archbishops,  nine  bish- 
ops, 1272  diocesan  priests,  580  monks,  of 
whom  168  were  priests.  Four  seminaries  had 
470  students.  There  were  950  nuns. 

Nuns  cared  for  35  kindergartens,  10  or- 
phanges,  25  homes  for  the  aged,  two  hospi- 
tals, a  youth  center  and  an  institute  for  the 
deaf-mute. 

On  June  IS,  1940.  the  Red  Army  marched 
into  Lithuania;  the  independent  govern- 
ment was  replaced  by  a  puppet  regime. 

On  July  14-15,  rigged  elections  were 
staged.  On  July  21,  with  the  Red  Army  sur- 
rounding the  assembly  house,  the  new  Peo- 
ple's Diet  "unanimously"  declared  Lithua- 
nia a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

On  June  25,  1940,  the  Church  was  de- 
clared separate  from  the  State,  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Holy  See  was  expelled. 

Parish  lands  were  confiscated,  clergy  sala- 
ries and  pensions  were  cut  off,  and  their  sav- 
ings confiscated.  Churches  were  deprived  of 
support.  Catholic  printing  plants  were  con- 
fiscated, and  religious  books  were  destroyed. 

On  June  28,  1940,  praying  and  the  leach- 
ing of  religion  in  schools  was  forbidden.  The 
University's  Department  of  Theology  and 
Philosophy  was  abolished,  and  aU  private 
schools  were  nationalized.  The  seminaries  at 
Vilkavikls  and  Teliai  were  closed,  and  the 
seminary  at  Kaunas  was  permitted  to  oper- 
ate on  a  very  limited  scale.  The  clergy  were 
spied  upon  constantly. 

On  Jime  15,  1941,  34.260  Lithuanians  were 
packed  off  in  cattle  cars  to  undisclosed 
points  in  the  Soviet  Union.  After  World  War 
n,  the  mass  deportations  resiuned  and  con- 
tinued until  1953. 

Vincentas  Borisevicius,  Bishop  of  Telsiai, 
was  arrested  on  February  3.  1946,  and  con- 
demned to  death  after  a  secret  trial.  Before 
year's  end,  his  auxiliary,  Bishop  Pranas  Ra- 
manai'ski".  was  also  arrested  and  deported 
to  Siberia.  Bishop  Teofilius  Matullonls  of 
Kaisiadorys  and  Archbishop  Mecislovas 
•  Reinys  of  Vilnius  were  deported  to  a  Siberi- 
an labor  camp.  Archbishop  Reinys  perished 
in  prison  at  Vladimir,  November  8,  1953. 
Lithuania  was  left  with  a  single  bishop,  Ka- 
zimleras  Paltarokas,  of  Panevezys.  He  died 
in  1958. 

In  1947,  the  last  convents  and  monasteries 
were  closed,  their  communities  dispersed, 
and  all  monastic  institutions  were  outlawed. 

After  Stalin's  death  in  1953,  there  was  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  religious  situa- 
tion. Bishops  Matulionis  and  Ramanauskas 
were  allowed  to  return  to  Lithuania,  but  not 
to  minister  to  their  dioceses  or  to  communi- 
cate with  the  clergy  or  laity. 

Bishop  Ramanauskas  died  in  1959,  and 
Archbishop  Matulionis  in  1963. 

In  1955,  two  new  Bishops  were  appointed 
by  Rome  and  consecrated:  Julijonas  Stepon- 


aviclus  and  Petras  Maxelis.  Steponavieius 
has  never  been  permitted  to  administer  his 
diocese. 

Bishop  Vincentas  Sladkevidus,  consecrat- 
ed in  1957,  is  also  under  severe  government 
restrictions.  In  1965,  Monsignor  Juosas  La- 
bukas-Matulaitls  was  consecrated  in  Rome 
to  head  the  Archdiocese  of  Kaunas  and  the 
DioccM  of  VUkaviskis.  He  died  in  1979. 

Relaxation  of  pressure  on  religious  believ- 
ers after  Stalin's  death  in  1953  soon  re- 
vealed that  the  Lithuanian  people  were  still 
deeply  religious.  It  was  decided  in  the  mid- 
fifties  to  resume  the  attack.  The  prindpsl 
means  of  attack  would  be  unlimited  moral 
pressure,  since  physical  terror  seemed  only 
to  strengthen  and  unify  the  faithful. 

In  1972,  the  "Chronicle  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Lithuania,"  clandestinely  appear- 
ing in  Lithuania,  began  to  reach  the  free 
world  at  regular  intervals.  Primarily  intend- 
ed to  keep  Catholics  in  Lithuania  informed 
of  the  situation  of  the  Church  there,  this 
Lithuanian  samizdat  also  serves  as  a  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  free  world  not  to  forget 
the  plight  of  a  people  struggling  against 
overwhelming  odds  to  defend  their  religious 
beliefs  and  to  regain  their  basic  human 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Communists 
continue  to  oppress  those  who  wish  to 
practice  their  religion  In  Lithuania. 
Lithuanian  natural  culture  Is  gradual- 
ly being  destroyed,  and  the  Lithuanian 
language  is  suppressed.  According  to 
the  December,  1982.  ELTA  Informa- 
tion Bulletin,  sponsored  by  the  Lithua- 
nian National  Foundation.  Inc..  this 
"Russiflcatlon"  program  was  recently 
condemned  by  a  conference  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  article  on  this  subject 

follows: 

CoMmtEiicx  HI  SwirzKRLAifD  Cohokkhs 

RUSSinCATIOll 

The  russiflcatlon  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions of  the  USSR  and  their  colonial  exploi- 
tation were  the  main  themes  of  a  special 
meeting  held  in  Luzem,  Switzerland,  on  Oc- 
tober 10-11,  1982.  The  meeting  was  spon- 
sored by  the  "Conference  on  the  European 
People's  Rights  and  Self-determination". 

A  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  on  this  occasion,  emphasized  the 
"indisputable  fact"  that  the  sovietlzation  of 
the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  USSR  was 
nowhere  carried  out  with  their  agreement: 
"The  universally  recognized  right  of  self-de- 
termination is  denied  to  the  nations  en- 
sUved  by  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  The  federal 
structure  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  mere 
facade  concealing  an  extremely  centralized 
single  party  state". 

According  to  the  resolution,  russlfication 
of  the  non-Russian  nations  is  promoted  by 
the  persistent  effort  to  impose  the  Russian 
language  as  a  conversational  tongue  even  in 
kindergartems.  Scholarly  dissertations  must 
be  written  In  Russian  only.  Another  threat 
to  the  existence  of  the  non-Russian  nations 
is  the  systematic  settlement  of  foreign  na- 
tionals, primarily  Russians,  in  these  coun- 
tries. "The  central  planning  agencies  In 
Moscow  have  singled  out  the  large  cities  for 
the  purposes  of  denationalization.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy,  such  large  numbers  of 
Russians  have  been  settled  In  the  capitals  of 
the  autonomous  and  imion  republics  that  in 
many  places  they  even  constitute  the  major- 
ity of  the  population. 

The  resolution  further  points  out  that  the 
Soviet  "giganatomania"— the  building  of 
huge  factories  which  have  nothing  to  do 


with  the  actual  needs  of  the  national  repub- 
Uc»— creates  a  "colonial  dependence"  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  raw  mat^erlaJs  and 
the  diatribi'Uon  of  prodnctc  central  plan- 
ning agencies  exploit  the  natural  reaouroes 
of  the  non-RuMlan  nations  "without  any 
consideration  for  the  natural  environment". 
The  foreign  currency  that  is  amaaed  from 
their  exploitation  serves  the  needs  of  Soviet 
armament  and  sustains  the  "colonial 
regime".  The  territories  of  the  non-Ruaslan 
nations  "are  frequently  used  as  military 
bases  directed  against  West  Europe". 
In  conclusion,  the  Conference 
"1.  Solemnly  draws  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  right  of  the  Soviet  enslaved  na- 
tions to  self-determination: 

"2.  Demands  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  Russiflcatlon 
policy  directed  against  the  non-Rusaian  Na- 
tions, and  designed  to  destroy  their  exist- 
ence; 

"3.  Condemns  the  exploitative  colonial 
policy  in  the  countries  of  the  non-Russian 
nations,  and 

"4.  Appeals  to  the  people  of  the  worid.  ex- 
pressly asking  them  to  support  the  rightful 
efforts  of  the  non-Russian  nations  toward 
their  liberation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1917,  when  the 
Communists  seized  power  in  Russia, 
they  have  worked  unceasingly  to 
expand  Russia's  colonial  empire,  and 
even  worse  than  the  czars,  they  kill, 
torture,  or  imprison  all  those.  Russian 
and  non-Russian  alike,  who  believe  in 
the  value  and  strength  of  freedom- 
freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  of  national  self-determina- 
tion. Lithuania  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  these  brazen  attempts  to  impose 
the  Russian  language  and  Russian 
Government  on  non-Russian  peoples, 
just  as  in  1980  Afghanistan  became 
the  most  recent  victim  in  the  Commu- 
nist program  of  mass  murder  and  slav- 
ery of  subject  peoples.  I  am  honored 
to  join  with  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
heritage  in  my  own  11th  District, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  in 
the  dty  of  Chicago,  and  all  over  this 
country  as  they  share  with  Lithuani- 
ans everywhere  the  prayers,  the  hopes 
and  the  determination  that  the  Lith- 
uanian people  will  have  a  free  nation 
once  again,  and  that  the  American 
people  will  remain  alert  to  the  fero- 
cious nature  of  the  Communist  tyrant. 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16.  1983.  marks  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  the  reestabllshment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  tragic  his- 
tory Lithuania  has  had  in  the  past  42 
years.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the 
Soviet  Union  gladly  cooperated  with 
Hitler's  Germany  in  the  events  of  Sep- 
tember 1939.  which  eventually  led  to 
the  subjugation  of  Poland.  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a  copy  of  the 
annual  publication.  "The  Violations  of 
Human  Righto  in  Soviet-Occupied 
Lithuania."  know  the  Soviet  record  is 
one  of  denial  of  human  righto,  depri- 
vation of  religious  liberty,  and  a  refus- 
al to  grant  the  Lithtianian  people 
their  God-given  right  to  freedom. 
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On  November  16.  1982.  I  received  a 
letter  signed  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida  and 
Senator  Robert  Dole,  respectively 
chairman  and  cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on«6ecurity  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe.  In  that  letter  these  distin- 
guished leaders  stated: 

As  members  of  the  Commission  on  Seciui- 
ty  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  which  moni- 
tors oompUanoe  with  the  human  rights  pro- 
visions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  we  have 
been  impressed  with  the  bravery  and  per- 
iriiirt^»p/^  of  Utbuanians  who  ask  that  the 
Soviet  government  live  up  to  Its  Internation- 
al prtHnises:  permitting  genuine  national 
self-determination  for  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia;  allowtag  rdlgious  freedom,  includ- 
ing for  Catholics  in  Lithuania;  and  encour- 
aging the  exercise  of  dvO  and  poUtical 
rights,  including  free  veech.  press,  and  as- 
sembly. It  is  reports  such  as  "The  Violations 
of  Human  Rights  in  Soviet-Occupied  lith- 
uania"  that  can  keep  our  colleagues  in- 
formed about  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
inUthuanla. 

Anyone  seeking  specific  information 
on  the  continuing  campaign  of  terror 
carried  on  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Lithuania  can  read  "Chnm- 
icle  of  the  Catholic  Church"  which 
has  been  published  for  10  years. 

The  record  of  Soviet  aggression 
against  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
among  the  most  tragic  and  atrocious 
in  history.  The  treatment  of  others  in 
neighboring  Baltic  States  has  been 
Just  as  bad. 

But  where  is  the  media  outcry? 
Where  are  the  television  evening  news 
reports?  How  many  times  have  you 
read  about  the  violations  of  human 
righto  in  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  in 
prestigious  newspapers? 

Let  us  face  it:  When  It  comes  to 
human  righto  violations,  some  victims 
are  less  equal  than  others  In  the  eyes 
of  the  media.  Why  this  should  be  so  is 
puollng.  But  that  it  Is  so  is  undeni- 
able. 

It  is  my  hoi)e  that  more  attention 
wiU  be  paid  to  Lithuania  and  to  the 
other  Baltic  States.  It  Is  my  hope  we 
will  expand  our  radio  broadcasto  into 
that  comer  of  the  world.  It  is  the  least 
we  can  do. 

LirHUAHIAH-AlCBUaUl   CoiatuviTT 
OF  THE  U.SJL.  toe  Natiokai  Ex- 

BCUnvK  ComflTTB, 

VnivertUv  Heights,  Ohio.  January  24,  1983. 
The  Hon.  Roaxsr  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building, 
W<uhington,  D.C. 

DBsa  CoHGRSSSMAir.  February  16.  1983 
marks  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  restab- 
lishment  of  an  independent  Lithuanian 
state,  and  730th  anniversary  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Mindaugas  as  King  of  Lithuania. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Uthuanian-American  Community  of  the 
VSJL,  Inc.  calls  upon  lt«  fellow  Americans 
and  Members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  to  extend  their  moral  sup- 
port and  their  prayers  to  the  Lithuanian 
nation.  The  United  SUtes  of  America  has 
demonstrated  its  commitment  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Independence  of  Lithuania  by 
refusing  to  recognize  the  country's  incorpo- 
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aovizT  nrm  mmoii  nc  lithuajiia  raoit  thx 
viBwro  tirr  or  nmourATiOHAL  law 
n>llowing  I  tn  armed  Invasion  and  Installa- 
tkm  of  a  so<  slled  "People's  Diet"  and  "Peo- 
ple's Qovera  neit."  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
dalist  Repul  lies  Incorporated  the  independ- 
ent RepubU:  of  Uthuanla  on  August  3, 
1940.  What  are  the  legal  ramifications  of 
this  event  f  om  the  standpoint  of  Interna- 
tional Uw? 

Notwithsti  nding  the  Soviet  concept  of 
Internationa  law,  that  any  restriction  of 
the  sovereig  ity  of  the  Soviet  State  is  a  vic- 
tory for  tie  capitalist  system  over  the 
Soviet  syste  a.  the  Soviets  do  recognise  the 
following  b(sic  principles  of  international 
law:  preserv  ition  of  peace:  safe-guarding  of 
state  soveT<  Ignty.  non-interference  In  the 
internal  af  f  i  Irs  of  another  sUte;  equality  of 
righU  of  a  I  states:  pacta  nind  servanda 
(covenants  i  lust  be  kept):  and  the  principle 
of  the  crime  of  aggression. 

How  do  iitat  principles  i«>ply  In  the 
Soviet  oocui  lation  and  incorporation  of  the 
sovereign  R  tpublic  of  Lithuania. 

1.  The  s  cret  agreements  between  the 
Soviet  Uni<n  and  Nazi  Oermany,  the  so- 
called  RIM  entrop-Molotov  Pact,  are  re> 
inter  aliot  icta  (agreements  between  third 
partlea),  an  I,  therefore,  following  the  prin- 
ciple of  pac  a  tertiit  nee  nocent.  nee  jnrmmt 
(agreement)    between  two  parties  neither 


harm  nm-  profit  a  third  party),  they  have  no 
direct  effect  upon  the  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

2.  According  to  the  Soviet  view,  interna- 
tional pacts  imposed  by  force  are  Invalid. 
The  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  of  1939  con- 
cluded between  the  USSR  and  the  Republic 
of  Uthuanla  had  an  element  of  coercion. 

3.  With  regard  to  Lithuanian  sovereignty, 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  military  garri- 
sons in  Uthuanla  In  1939  In  no  manner 
meant  eapltU  deminuHo  (degradation  of 
status)  of  its  sovereignty. 

4.  By  delivering  the  1940  ultimatums,  the 
Soviet  Union  committed  an  Intemational 
crime  of  aggression  The  Soviet  Union's  re- 
fusal to  make  use  of  the  Commissions  of 
Conciliation,  set  up  by  the  Non-AggreaBl(m 
Pact  f OT  the  regulation  of  disputes,  and  the 
charges  made  In  the  ultimatum  against  the 
mutual  collaboration  between  the  Baltic 
Statea  are,  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
nothing  but  venire  contra  factum  proprium 
(to  c(Hne  to  argue  against  the  proper  facts). 
Just  as  pointless,  from  the  legal  point  of 
view,  Is  the  later  argument  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ultimata  based  on  self-defense  or  the 
sUte-of-emergency  principle.  The  «>ecial 
measures  of  Implementation  of  mutual  as- 
sistance pacts  on  the  Baltic  Statea  have 
been  imposed  against  their  free  wOL  Thus, 
whUe  this  restricto  Uthuania's  freedmn  of 
action.  It  in  no  way  affects  her  legal  status, 
Le..  her  intemational  character. 

5.  The  Intemational  character  of  Uthua- 
nia's ooeupatl<»  (oocapatio  inttrvient)  falls 
under  the  Hague  Convention.  The  Soviet  oc- 
cupation is  analogous  to  the  German  occu- 
pation of  Denmark  during  World  War  n. 
The  Soviet  Union  reoogniaea  the  legal  power 
of  the  Hague  Convention  which  defines  the 
rights  and  obUvations  of  the  occupying 
power  In  an  occupied  country.  In  spite  of 
that,  in  the  case  of  Uthuanla.  the  Soviet 
Union  clearly  violated  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion. By  doing  away  with  the  legitimate  gov- 
emmnt  of  that  country  and  by  setting  up  a 
government  composed  of  quislings,  the  Sovi- 
ets provoked  the  detoamement  de  touver- 
ainete  (misrepreaentatlon  of  sovereignty)  In 
Uthuanla.  The  Intemational  Military  Tri- 
bunal, with  the  participation  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  adopted  the  dedidon  that  the  occu- 
pying power  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
such  a  quisling  government.  The  rights  of 
such  puppet  govemmoits  do  not  go  beyond 
the  rights  set  up  for  the  occupying  power  by 
the  Hague  Convention. 

6.  No  legal  ground  exists  for  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  Uthuanla  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  Incorporation  Is  a  one-sided  expropria- 
Uon  of  foreign  territories.  l.e..  a  forcible  Ille- 
gal annexatUm  and  a  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Hague  Convention.  Sovietlza- 
tion  of  the  social  and  economic  system  of 
Uthuanla.  as  well  as  the  wholesale  deporta- 
tions and  Russiflcatlon  of  the  indigenous 
population,  are  also  acts  of  overstepping  the 
occupying  power's  rights. 

7.  The  Soviet  thesU  that  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Uthuanla  was  an  act  of  the  free  will 
of  the  working  people  of  Uthuanla  Is  inad- 
missible. Even  according  to  the  Soviet  con- 
cept of  intemational  law,  such  an  act  would 
be  legal  only  if  It  represented  an  outcome  of 
a  pleMseite  or  a  popular  revolution.  In  the 
case  of  Uthuanla,  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  a  plebiscite  or  for  a  popular  revolution 
was  present.  The  Incorporation  of  Uthuanla 
Into  the  Soviet  Union  was  decreed  by  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  carried 
out  by  the  local  puppeta  backed  by  the  Red 
Army  presence,  all  in  violation  of  the  Hague 
Convention.  Thus,  the  events  In  Uthuanla 


can  in  no  way  be  qualified  as  a  people's  rev- 
olution and  are  an  obvious  coup  d'etat  exe- 
cuted by  Communist  quislings  aided  by  the 
Red  Army. 

8.  As  to  the  Soviet  argument  that  the 
Soviet  Union  recognHed  the  indepoidenoe 
of  UUiuanla  only  because  at  that  time  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  strong  enough  to 
oppose  it.  the  fkcte  point  to  the  contrary. 
Not  only  on  July  12. 1920,  but  also  later,  on 
various  ofi^tl"'".  expresses  vertU  the  Soviet 
Union  reoogniaed  the  independence  of  Uth- 
uanla. Therefore,  not  even  a  r^nu  six  Mtani- 
but  (as  the  matter  now  stands)  clause  could 
cover  naked  Soviet  aggression  and  imperial- 
ism. 

9.  Modem  Intemational  law,  therefore,  ex- 
cludes any  possibility  that  the  aggressor 
may  legalise  the  fruit  of  his  aggression  by 
his  own  means.  The  aggressor  will  forever 
remain  occupant. 

10.  According  to  the  Stimson  Doctrine, 
adopted  in  1932  by  the  League  of  Nations 
and  accepted  by  the  Chaco  Declaration 
(1932).  the  Saavedra-Lamas  Pact  (1933).  the 
Bogota  Act  (194S),  the  Atlantic  Charter 
(1941),  and  the  United  Nations  (194S),  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  of  nations  are 
duty-bound  to  refuse  to  recognise  any  sitxia- 
tion.  treaty,  or  agreement  which  may  be 
brought  about  by  means  contrary  to  the 
Covenant  and  obligation  of  the  Pact  of 
Paris  (the  Kellog  Pact). 

Thus,  in  conclusion,  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Uthuanla  lacks  intemational  legitimacy. 
The  existing  pimpet  administration,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hague  Convention,  caxmot  be 
considered  a  de  J^to  government.  Regard- 
ing the  Soviet  selsure  of  Uthuanla.  Intema- 
tloiud  law  doea  not  recognize  the  formula  of 
gui  tacet,  consentire  videtur  (he  who  Is 
sQent  seems  to  agree).  The  Principle  of  the 
Non-Recognition  of  Annexation  automati- 
cally imposes  upon  the  members  of  the 
world  community  of  nations  the  duty  to 
provide  within  the  framework  of  intema- 
tional law  ways  and  means  of  restoring  the 
sovereign  Republic  of  Uthuanla. 


LlTBTIAllIAM  AMXBICAH  COUMCIL,  IMC 

Chicago,  Itt.,  January  20, 1983. 

DiAK  CowoaxsBMAir  Observing  your  valua- 
ble work  In  the  House  of  Representatives  we 
are  very  happy  to  see  how  dedicated  you  are 
to  protecting  the  human  rights  and  the  lib- 
erty of  oppressed  nations.  This  gives  us 
courage  to  ranind  you  that  about  one  mil- 
lion people  of  Uthuanlan  descent  residing 
In  the  United  States  in  February  will  com- 
memorate the  65th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Uthuanlan  Independence  which 
took  place  on  February  16, 1918. 

At  the  request  of  the  Uthuanlan  Ameri- 
can Council,  the  Honorable  Frank  Annun- 
zio.  Congressman  from  Illinois,  will  be  spon- 
soring the  commemoration  of  Uthtiania's 
Independence  Day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  16. 1983. 

Tour  extension  of  remarks  on  the  com- 
memoration of  Uthuania's  Independence 
Day  or  the  Inclusion  of  such  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  will  be  sincerely  Vh 
predated  by  all  Americans  of  Uthuanlan 
descent.  Americans  of  Uthuanlan  descent 
are  very  grateful  for  statements  regarding 
the  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  Uth- 
uanlan nation  and  we  respectfully  ask  you 
to  support  Congressmen  Russo's  and  Dur- 
bin's  resolution  H.J.  Res.  60.  designating 
February  16.  1983  as  "Uthuanlan  Independ- 
ence Day." 

We  express  in  advance  our  most  sincere 
gratitude  for  your  remarks  strongly  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union's  denial  of  the 


exercise  of  self-determination  for  the  Baltic 
peoples. 

Respectfully  yours, 

KAZTS  SiSLAUSKAS, 

National  Pretidentm 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  my  distlnguiahed 
(x>Ueague.  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  SiUfDCR  LcviH. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I,  too.  rise  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amran- 
zio)  during  this  special  order  to  com- 
memorate Lithuania's  Independence 
Day.  This  is  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  Independence  to 
this  freedom-loving  people. 

Lithuania  emerged  as  a  political  unit 
over  800  years  ago.  During  this  long 
history,  its  people  have  developed  a 
strong  and  unique  cultural  and  politi- 
cal Identity. 

There  Is  a  profound  sadness  about 
this  day.  however,  for  Lithuania  today 
Is  a  nation  occupied  by  a  foreign 
power.  Since  invading  Lithuania  in 
1940,  the  Soviet  Union  has  attempted 
to  blot  out  the  boundaries  of  this 
country,  to  destroy  the  will  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  and  to  erase  the 
Identity  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  world. 

This  commemoration  serves  to  un- 
derscore America's  support  for  these 
valiant  people  and  to  remind  the  world 
and  ourselves  that  the  brutal  occupa- 
tion and  annexation  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  Stotes  of  Latvia  and 
Estonia  was  a  grave  Injustice  perpe- 
trated against  these  nations.  It  is  an 
event  which  stands  as  testimony  that 
an  invasion  and  occupation  which  was 
Illegal  In  1940  remains  Illegitimate  In 
1983.  Time  has  not  eroded  the  desire 
of  the  Lithuanians  for  freedom  and 
self-government.  In  fact,  the  resist- 
ance movement  is  alive  today.  We  can 
see  this  drive  In  the  demonstrations  by 
students.  In  underground  publications 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  In 
the  faces  of  the  resistance  members 
arrested  In  recent  months.  While  the 
West  has  seen  the  Helsinki  Watch- 
groups  broken  up  in  Moscow  and  Kiev, 
the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Watchgroup 
continues  Its  activities  with  fresh  re- 
cruits. 

Despite  the  sadness  of  this  day.  It  Is 
also  a  day  of  celebration:  a  celebration 
of  one  of  the  most  Important  Ideas  to 
emerge  in  human  history,  that  is.  that 
people  have  a  need,  indeed  a  funda- 
mental right,  to  self-government;  a 
need  to  control  their  own  destiny  by 
democratically  controlling  their  own 
government.  Our  own  day  of  Inde- 
pendence. July  4.  celebrates  this  Idea 
as  well.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  an  instinctive  i4)precia- 
tlon  for  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  because  we  ourselves  threw  off 
a  tyrannical,  foreign  power  and  as  a 
people  sought  to  establish  a  new  socie- 
ty, a  new  democratic  order.  The  occu- 
pation and  Illegal  annexation  of  Lith- 


uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  (hiring 
World  War  II  remains  one  of  the  un- 
settled issues  of  the  day.  and  my  col- 
leagues and  I  In  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
not  allow  this  injustice  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

This  past  Sunday  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  Joining  the  Lithuanian  Americans 
of  my  district  at  their  cultural  center 
for  the  Independence  day  commemora- 
tion. They  are  a  commimlty  of  politi- 
cal emigres  spanning  two  generations, 
one  having  fled  ccarist  military  con- 
scription and  political  repression,  the 
other  Soviet  political  repression.  They 
came  to  the  United  States  because  It  is 
a  free,  democratic  country  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  individual:  values  fos- 
tered by  their  own  cultural  tradition. 
They  dearly  love  their  adopted  land 
and  have  taught  their  children  the 
values  of  American  dtizenshlp.  but 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  national 
heritage  which  gave  them  the  thirst 
for  freedom  and  Justice  and  Joined  to- 
gether last  Sunday  to  reaffirm  their 
support  to  their  brothers  and  sisters 
fighting  for  the  reestabllshment  of 
human  and  civic  rights  in  Uthuanla. 
They  have  asked  me  to  iread  Into  the 
Rbcoro  the  resolution  which  they 
adopted  unanimously  that  day: 
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We,  United  States  dtlzens  of  Uthuanlan 
descent,  residing  In  Southeast  Michigan  and 
having  met  on  February  IS,  1983  at  12:16 
PM  at  the  Uthuanlan  Cultural  Outer. 
25335  West  Nine  MUe  Road.  Southfield. 
Michigan,  to  celebrate  Uthuania's  Inde- 
pendent Day,  hereby  have  resolved: 

The  February  16, 1983  marks  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  the  rcstoratltHi  of  independoice 
to  the  more  than  700  year  old  Uthuanlan 
State: 

That  Uthuanla  was  recognised  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation  by  the  entire  free 

world:  

That  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  last  remain- 
ing colonial  empire,  subjugating  independ- 
ent countries: 

That  the  Soviet  invadera,  even  though 
wring  ttntures  in  Jails,  concentration  campa, 
psychiatric  wards  are  unable  to  suppreai  the 
aspirations  of  the  Uthuanlan  people:  Now, 

therefore,  be  it  ^ 

Re$olved,  That  we  are  grateful  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  Department  of  State 
for  statements  of  an  official  diplomatic  non- 
reoocnition  of  ooctipi^ion. 

We  urge  the  United  States  of  America  to 
use  all  dlplcMnatlc  and  other  poosible  pres- 
sures that  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  ita 
military  foroea,  secret  police  ammratus.  for- 
eign administration,  and  release  from  iaOs. 
concentration  campa  and  psyehiatrte  wards 
people  who  strugtf  e  for  human  rlgfate  and 
liberty. 

We  express  our  most  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  UJa  Congress  for  the  Impressive  annual 
commemoration  of  Uthuanlan  indepoid- 

ence. 

We  empower  the  Chairman  of  the  Day  to 
sign  this  Resolution  and  resolve  to  send  it  to 
the  President,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Senators  and  RepresentaUves 
from  the  State  of  Michigan 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ixvih) 
for  his  very  cogent  remarks  on  this 
special  order  on  this  day  celebrating 
Uthuanlan  Independence  Day.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  I^vnO  for  his  partldpar 
tion.  his  cocweratlon.  and  his  very, 
very  worthwhile  and  important  state- 
ment. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  I^wzs)  for 
whatever  remazks  he  may  wish  to 
make. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlonan  for  yielding  to 
me  and  for  allowing  me  to  express 
some  remarlcs  from  the  Uthuanlan 
community  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  commemorates 
the  65th  anniversary  of  the  restora^ 
tion  of  Uthuanla  as  an  independent 
state  and  the  733d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Uthuanla. 

Uthuanla  and  her  two  Baltic  Repub- 
lic neighbors  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
flourished  as  sovereign  nations  for 
only  21  years  in  this  century. 

Then,  in  1939.  the  collusion  of  Sta- 
linist Russia  and  Nasi  Germany  culmi- 
nated in  the  annexation  of  these  three 
ffmaii  countries  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  Its  credit  the  United  States  has 
never  recognised  this  illegal  annex- 
ation—and  continues  to  recognise  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives of  independent  Uthuanla. 

The  Uthuanlan's  spirit  and  desire 
for  freedom  transcends  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Pope  John  Paul  n  recently  provided 
further  testimony  that  honor,  free- 
dom, and  dignity  know  little  of  territo- 
rial boundaries  by  appointing  a  Uth- 
uanlan as  a  cardinal  in  the  lUnnan 
Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Uthuanlan  community  of  the 
P^im  beaches  and  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  In  norida  and  all 
pe<v>le  striving  to  be  free.  I  want  to 
pro^aim  my  strong  support  for  these 
proud  and  courageous  people. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
th<mk  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ixwis) 
for  his  very  Important  and  timely 
gtatement  I  am  delighted  that  he 
Joined  me,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  I^vnr)  in  this  spe- 
cial order  to  celebrate  Uthuanlan  In- 
dependence Dty  and  to  alert  the 
people  throughout  the  entire  world  as 
to  the  very  vidotis  system  in  Russia 
and  the  Communist  exploitation  of 
the  rights  of  people  throughout  the 
worl(L  I  thuik  my  colleagues  for  their 
participation. 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  na- 
tions have  been  swept  along  as  ruth- 
lessly as  Uthuanla  by  the  currents  of 
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pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cultural 
development. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  violated  this, 
among  other  international  human 
rights  agreements.  The  Soviet  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania,  along  with  other 
Baltic  States  in  1940,  has  rightfully 
never  been  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Our  Government  has 
systematically  voiced  its  opposition  to 
the  tynuinlcal  conditions  foisted  on 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  successfuUy 
crushed  the  formation  of  a  separate 
Lithuanian  state,  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence has  clearly  survived  unsur- 
mountable  degrees  of  suppression. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
principles  of  freedom,  independence, 
and  self-determination  which  have  in- 
spired the  Lithuanian  people  to  con- 
tinue their  struggle  for  fundamental 
human  rights.  As  a  member  of  the  ad 
hoc  Committee  on  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine.  I  will  continue  to  lend  my 
full  support  to  this  effort.* 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Sp^er.  Febru- 
ary 16.  1983.  marks  the  6Sth  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
On  this  day,  let  us  reflect  on  the 
plight  of  this  tiny  country  and  a  peo- 
ple's heroic  struggle  for  freedom. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  in  1918.  the 
people  of  Lithuania  rejected  foreign 
oppression  and  declared  their  in- 
dependence from  a  long  history  of 
Russian  and  German  domination. 
That  declaration  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fight  for  freedom  resulting 
in  an  independent  nation  amiable  of 
maHwy  great  social  and  economic 
strides.  In  1920,  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
Lithuanian  independence.  However, 
World  War  n  brought  an  end  to  inde- 
pendent Lithuania,  and  a  return  to 
Soviet  rule.  Today,  Lithuania  is  a  part 
of  the  UJS.SJI.,  after  prospering  as  an 
independent  nation  for  only  22  years. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Justice  and  courage 
that  the  people  of  Lithuania  stiU 
refuse  to  relinquish  their  national 
spirit.  Despite  attempts  at  Russifica- 
tlon.  the  Lithuanians  continue  to  use 
their  own  language,  and  have  retained 
their  unique  cultural  heritage.  In  sup- 
port of  the  continuing  Lithuanian 
struggle  for  autonomy,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
permanent  incorporation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
While  the  Russians  continue  to  con- 
trol Lithuanian  territory,  the  people 
of  this  courageous  nation  steadfastly 
adhere  to  their  national  identity. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
Join  my  colleagues,  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent,  and  freedom-loving 
peoples  everywhere  in  commemorating 
the  65th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day.  We  salute  the  cour- 
age and  determination  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  and  Join  in  solidarity  with 
them  in  their  continuing  opposition  to 


tryanny,  and  their  endiirlng  quest  for 
true  human  rights.* 
•  Bfrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  stand  before 
this  august  body  and  shower  praise 
upon  the  great  people  of  Lithuania  on 
this  day.  I  was  honored  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  60  which  di- 
rects the  President  to  proclaim  Febru- 
ary 16.  1983.  as  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence EMiy. 

I  Join  my  coUeagues  and  the  Lithua- 
nian American  community  in  com- 
memorating the  65th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  My 
prayers  are  with  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia in  hopes  that  their  country  will 
again  be  a  free  and  autonomous  nation 
dedicated  to  the  struggle  for  freedom 
for  all  oppressed  people  of  the  world. 

It  was  on  February  16. 1918.  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  after  centuries  of 
domination,  united  and  declared  them- 
selves to  be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  Physical  independence  was  lost 
in  1940  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people  cannot 
be  bridled.  We,  the  American  people, 
stand  beside  our  Lithuanian  American 
compatriots  in  order  that  all  may  see 
the  strength  of  our  resolve  in  support 
of  their  self-determinatioiL 

To  compare  one  group's  struggle  to 
another's  is  difficult  because  we  all 
have  suffered  dissimilar  hardships.  We 
struggle  in  different  ways  but  we  all 
possess  the  same  dream:  Freedom  for 
all  people.  Let  it  be  known  that  as  long 
as  we  live,  there  will  be  someone  fight- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  all  peoples  of 
the  world.  Today  it  is  for  an  independ- 
ent Lithuania;  tomorrow  it  will  be  for 
a  free  world.  Regrettably,  we  all  un- 
derstand that  the  perpetrators  of  op- 
pression and  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  will  not  be  dissuaded  from  their 
predilection  without  a  concentrated 
struggle. 

One  of  the  great  progenitors  of  free- 
dom for  all  men  and  women,  Frederick 
Douglass,  stated  that,  "Power  con- 
cedes nothing  without  a  struggle.  It 
never  did.  It  never  will."  Lest  we 
forget,  every  man's  struggle  for  free- 
dom continues.  Let  the  Lithuanian 
people  be  an  inspiration,  a  reminder  of 
the  indomitabillty  of  the  huiman  spirit. 
We  shall  redouble  our  efforts.  We. 
who  continue  to  struggle,  shall  never 
die  but  merely  hand  the  torch  of  free- 
dom to  another  generation  of  fighters. 
Long  live  the  Lithuanian  people.  May 
their  children  smile  one  day  from  the 
experience  of  freedom. 

By  adopting  this  resolution  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  focused 
attention  on  this  important  day  and 
what  it  means  as  a  symbol  of  freedom 
for  all.  I  praise  my  colleagues  for  their 
steadfast  support  of  this  important 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  with  Lithuanians  from  all 


over  the  world  in  commemorating  the 
65th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

The  history  of  post-World  War  I 
Lithuania  is  sad.  After  centuries  of 
fighting  the  German  and  csarist 
armies,  Lithuanians  declared  their  in- 
dependence and  established  a  free 
state.  During  those  interwar  years 
Lithuania  made  significant  strides  in 
social  and  economic  reform.  During 
those  progressive  years,  Lithuanians 
had  develped  at  a  pace  unparalleled  in 
their  history.  Unfortunately,  Lithua- 
nia's self-determination  was  to  be 
short  lived. 

As  World  War  n  began  to  spread 
across  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
June  1940,  unlawfully  invaded  and  an- 
nexed Uthuania.  For  a  people  who 
had  prospered  imder  freedom  and 
who,  as  a  nation  united,  was  maturing, 
the  Soviet  domination  and  oppression 
was  a  heinous  blow.  In  June  1941,  the 
Soviets  began  making  mass  arrests  of 
Lithuanians.  In  a  span  of  a  few  days 
over  30,000  Lithuanians  were  arrested 
and  placed  into  concentration  camps 
or  summarily  executed.  These  bloody 
days  came  to  be  known  as  the  Baltic 
genocide  as  thousands  of  people  from 
neighboring  Latvia  and  Estonia  suf- 
fered the  same  fate. 

Over  the  past  four  decades  the  Sovi- 
ets have  employed  virtually  every 
method  known  to  destroy  Lithuanian 
oilture  and  heritage.  Human  rights 
activists  such  as  Mecislovas  Jurevlcius. 
Vytautas  Vaiclveas,  Vjrtautas  Skuodys, 
Algirdas  SUtkuicius,  and  Viktoras 
Petkus  are  imprisoned  for  encouraging 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  the 
Helsinki  Accords  which  they  signed  in 
1975.  Despite  the  repression  and  the 
forced  attempts  at  Sovietization,  Lith- 
uanian culture  still  survives. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  area  I  am  proud  to  represent  in 
Congress,  is  the  home  for  many  fami- 
lies who  trace  their  heritage  to  Lithua- 
nia. Many  came  here  to  escape  Soviet 
domination.  Their  many  contributions 
have  helped  strengthen  our  communi- 
ty and  make  it  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

We  in  Congress  have  an  important 
role  in  supporting  the  cause  of  Lithua- 
nian freedom  and,  for  that  matter, 
freedom  for  all  oppressed  peoples.  As 
the  cochalnnan  of  the  ad  hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States,  I  am  proud  to 
rise  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  and  pray  for  the  time  when  Lith- 
uania will  once  again  take  its  rightful 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.* 

*  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  today.  Though  I  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  a  large 
number  of  Lithuanian  Americans,  I 
think  it  important  to  recognize  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  and  to  note 


its  importance  to  free  people  every- 
where, whatever  their  heritage. 

As  American  citizens,  we  too  often 
take  for  granted  our  constitutional 
guarantees  of  Justice  and  liberty— the 
opportunities  for  each  of  us  in  this 
democratic  freedom-loving  nation,  to 
openly  determine  our  own  political 
status  and  to  freely  pursue  our  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  religious 
development.  Need  I  remind  you.  how- 
ever, that  as  we  stand  here  today, 
there  are  those  who  are  being  denied 
the  most  basic  of  human  rights.  It 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  major  promot- 
er and  enforcer  of  this  senseless  sup- 
pression. But  surely  it  is  old  news  to 
Lithuanians,  who  have  lost  an  entire 
country  to  the  Soviet  appetite. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations,  I  speak  out  of  concern  for 
the  Lithuanian  people,  but  moreover, 
in  commemoration  of  their  untar- 
nished courage  as  a  naticm  determined 
to  regain  its  freedom.  Sixty-five  years 
ago.  on  February  16,  1918,  the  lithua- 
nian  people  dared  to  sever  the  Soviet 
strings  by  which  they  had  been  manip- 
ulated and  declared  themselves  to  be 
the  Independent  Democratic  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  Attempts  by  Bolshevik 
forces  to  overrun  them  were 
squelched,  and  in  July  1920  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  a  peace  treaty  which  for- 
mally renounced  all  sovereign  claims 
over  these  Baltic  people.  Freedom  fol- 
lowed for  a  brief  22  years,  but  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Communist  practice  of 
broken  promises.  Lithuania  was  again 
besieged. 

In  June  1940,  300.000  Red  Army 
troops  invaded,  and  the  Baltic  States 
once  again  were  unwillingly  captured. 
After  a  fixed  election— a  single  slate 
was  presented— Lithuania  was  formal- 
ly incorporated  into  the  U.S.SJI.  The 
United  States  has  never  acknowledged 
this  ille^  incorporation,  and  we  will 
continue  to  affirm  our  policy  of  non- 
recognition. 

Perhi^is  more  pressing  is  the  need 
for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  though 
half  a  million  Lithuanians  now  live 
outside  the  tightly  sealed  Soviet  bor- 
ders—through miration  both  free  and 
forced— there  are  many  more  who 
remain,  and  endure.  The  majority  are 
Roman  Catholics  who  continue  to 
cope,  never  abandoning  their  dream  of 
personally  experiencing  freedom.  In 
the  capital  of  Villus,  a  city  of  more 
than  500,000,  only  10  churches  are  al- 
lowed to  operate.  One  seminary  re- 
mains in  K!"'"".  offering  priesthood 
training  to  12  "KGB  approved"  candi- 
dates yearly.  As  for  the  yearning 
young  minds,  they  are  guarded  from 
priestly  interaction,  and  Russian  is 
now  being  taught  as  the  second  lan- 
guage beginning  In  first  grade.  To  dis- 
courage a  flow  of  Inspiration  from 
neighboring  Poland,  contacts  have 
been  restricted  through  a  sudden  scar- 


city of  family  visas  and  the  slowness  or 
absence  of  letter  delivery.  Those  less 
fortunate  have  Joined  the  growing 
ranks  of  the  prisoners  of  conscience. 

I  Join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Ainnmzio,  as  well  as  my  other  col- 
leagues, in  reaffirming  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Lithuanian  people,  basic 
human  rights,  and  the  eternal  struggle 
for  universal  freedom.* 
*  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  decluation  of 
independence  of  the  tiny  country  of 
Lithuania,  a  country  that  has  known 
over  much  of  its  history  repression  of 
its  national  identity  and  control  of  its 
internal  affairs  by  an  unwelcome  out- 
side government.  This  day  is  the  65th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Declaration 
of  Independence,  a  day  commemorat- 
ed wherever  Uthuanlan  people  have 
settled,  and  a  signal  of  hope  and  an- 
ticipation for  the  eventual  liberation 
of  that  country  from  Soviet  controL 

On  P^bruary  16, 1918,  at  the  peak  of 
a  growing  Independence  movement 
carried  on  during  the  First  World 
War.  a  20-member  national  council 
reiwesenting  the  people  of  Lithuania 
declared  their  opposition  to  continued 
Soviet  rule  by  proclaiming  a  free  and 
independent  Lithuania.  Attempts  by 
the  Bolsheviks  to  squelch  the  new  re- 
public were  firmly  put  down,  and  in 
1920.  the  Soviet  Union  grudgingly 
signed  a  treaty  with  Lithuania  recog- 
nizing its  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence and  renouncing  forever  any  claim 
to  Lithuanian  territory. 

But  Lithuanian  independence  was 
ended  illegally  by  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Under 
the  Nazi-Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact 
signed  with  Germany,  the  Soviets 
were  able  in  1939  to  station  their  own 
forces  on  Lithuanian  territory  without 
outside  opposition.  The  following 
June,  the  Lithuanian  Government  was 
replaced  through  Soviet  support  by  a 
new,  pro-Russian  regime.  In  August 
1940,  the  puppet  government  request- 
ed that  Lithuania  be  incorporated  for- 
mally into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics. 

Incorporation  was  done,  of  course, 
without  support  from  the  Lithuanian 
people  themselves.  I  am  proud  that,  to 
this  day,  the  U.S.  Government  refuses 
to  recognize  officially  this  illegal  take- 
over of  the  Lithuanian  people's  right 
to  self-determination. 

Under  Soviet  domination,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  have  had  their  rights 
and  integrity  systematically  denied. 
Political  and  religious  persecution  and 
harassment,  Russification.  and  sup- 
pression of  attempts  to  retain  ethnic 
identity  are  commonplace.  The  Lith- 
uanian Catholic  Church  has  been  a 
particular  target  for  its  role  in  human 
rights  movements  and  in  maintaining 
national  culture.  The  Soviets  permit 
only  10  churches  to  operate  in  the 
Lithuanian  capital  of  Vilnius,  a  city  of 
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her  neighboring  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  We  are  witness  to 
continuing  attars  on  religious  and  in- 
dividual freedoms  in  Lithuania.  How- 
ever, we  are  also  witness  to  the  untir- 
ing will  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
regain  their  liberty  and  freely  practice 
their  unique  and  wonderful  culture 
once  again. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Congress  and  the  people  we  represent 
support  the  return  of  independence  to 
Lithuania,  and  unreservedly  condemn 
the  continuing  occupation  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. We  will  not  rest  in  our  efforts 
untU  Llthtianla  and  her  neighboring 
Baltic  States  are  permitted  to  regain 
their  rightful  place  in  the  community 
of  free  nations.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  our  colleague. 
FSAMK  Amiuiizio.  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  so  that  Members  would  have 
a  formal  opportimlty  to  c(»nmemorate 
the  65th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  lithuanian  Independence 
which  took  place  on  February  16. 1018. 
This  special  day  allows  us  to  acknowl- 
edge and  applaud  their  national  pride 
and  courageous  struggle  for  freedom 
and  self-determination. 

On  behalf  of  the  estimated  100.000 
Lithuanians  residing  in  Chicago,  and 
those  living  nationwide,  I  hall  today's 
observance  as  a  symbol  of  the  continu- 
ing struggle  for  liberation  and  reli- 
gious freedom.  Sadly,  even  today.  Ule- 
gal  searches,  interrogations,  and  un- 
warranted harassment  by  Soviet  secu- 
rity forces  are  commonplace,  especial- 
ly among  those  who  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church. 

As  the  leader  of  a  free  and  united 
country,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  lend  moral  support  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic 
States  by  consistently  voicing  our  ob- 
jections to  all  Soviet  violations  of  the 
rights  of  those  held  hostage  under 
Soviet  domination. 

Accordingly,  let  us  Join  other  free- 
dom-loving peoples  throughout  the 
world  in  support  of  the  successful  ef- 
forts of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  re- 
sisting Soviet  control  and  celebrate 
today  in  the  spirit  of  these  proud  peo- 
ples. The  strength  and  perseverance  of 
their  struggle  should  be  an  inspiration 
tousaU.9 

•  Mr.  OmNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  commemoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  the  na- 
tionalistic aspirations  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people.  I  want  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleague.  Fraioe  Ainnnr- 
zio.  for  organizing  this  special  order. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  Ukraine.  I  recognise  how  im- 
portant it  is  not  to  allow  the  world 
community  to  forget  that  Lithuania  is 
a  nation  in  its  own  right,  not  simply  a 
province  of  Soviet  Russia. 


Ever  since  Lithuania  was  unlawfully 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940, 
the  Soviet  authorities  have  been 
wagtag  a  systematic  campaign  to  russi- 
fy the  nation.  While  the  crimes  perpe- 
trated agabist  the  Uthiianlan  petqyle 
remain  shrouded  in  secrecy,  it  is  dear 
that  they  are  among  the  worst  viola- 
tions of  international  human  rights. 
In  the  period  f  oUowlng  World  War  n, 
one-third  of  the  Lithuanian  popula- 
tion was  deported,  imprisoned,  or 
killed.  This  genoddal  treatment  con- 
tinues today.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  tried  to  obliterate  all  vestiges  of 
Lithuanian  national  character,  includ- 
ing religious  traditions  and  linguistic 
heritage.  Soviet  repreaalon  Is  perpet- 
uated through  a  complex  system  of 
educational  and  political  indoctrina- 
tion combined  with  swift  and  brutal 
retribution  for  dissent— a  retribution 
which  forces  the  most  productive  and 
intelligent  in  the  society  to  waste  away 
in  the  gulag. 

The  Soviet  rule  of  Lithuania  violates 
the  most  basic  tenets  of  international 
law.  The  rights  of  Lithuanians,  both 
as  a  national  community  and  an 
ethnic  minority  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  systematically  trampled  by 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  Those  who 
try  to  practice  or  preach  the  Catholic 
religion  are  routinely  harassed  and 
persecuted,  while  many  highly  re- 
spected rdlglous  leaders  are  impris- 
oned or  exiled.  Children  who  express 
religious  beliefs  are  intimidated  and 
punished  with  poor  grades  by  their 
teachers.  Lithuanians  are  barred  from 
most  institutes  of  higher  education  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  weU  as  from 
many  professional  associations.  Those 
valiant  individuals  who  attempted  in 
vain  to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords  have  predictably  been 
crushed.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment has  promoted  an  increase  in 
the  Russian  population  within  Lithua- 
nia in  an  attempt  to  dilute  Lithuanian 
national  sentiments. 

No  matter  how  pervasive  and  un- 
flinching Soviet  persecution  is,  it  fails 
to  dampen  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Undaunted,  and  at  grave  per- 
sonal ri^  they  continue  to  practice 
their  beliefs,  preserve  their  identity, 
and  fight  for  their  legitimate  rights. 
Under  the  shade  of  Soviet  repression, 
the  fires  of  democracy  bum  bright 
within  the  hearts  of  this  brave  people. 
I  commend  their  courage,  and  luve  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  continue 
showing  vigorous  support  for  human 
rights  for  the  Lithuanian  people.* 
•  Ui.  BROOBCFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  marked  the  6Sth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence—a short-lived.  22-year  in- 
dependence that  ended  with  the  de- 
plorable invasion  of  Lithiumla  by 
Soviet  and  Nazi  German  forces  In 
1940. 
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Though  more  than  four  decades 
have  passed  since  that  invasion  of 
Lithuania,  it  is  tragic  that  these 
people  continue  to  be  neither  free  nor 
independent.  Nazi  oppression  has  long 
since  been  removed  from  Lithuania 
but  Soviet  oppression  continues. 

However,  even  after  these  many 
years  of  Soviet  domination.  Lithuani- 
ans have  continued  to  fight  to  pre- 
serve their  own  culture  and  traditions. 
This  continuing  struggle  in  Lithusr 
nia  to  assert  their  own  identity  re- 
flects the  inability  of  Soviet  interven- 
tionlsm  to  eliminate  the  asplrati<mB  of 
determined,  freedom-seddng  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  con- 
tinuously extended  our  moral  support 
to  the  people  of  Uthuania  and  demon- 
strated our  refusal  to  accept  the 
forced  "incorporation"  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union  through  our  recogni- 
tion of  Lithuania  as  a  sovereign 
nation. 

As  we  observe  this  important  65th 
anniversary  of  their  Independence,  I 
extend  my  warmest  regard  to  Lithtia- 
nians  throughout  the  world,  and  I  re- 
affirm our  common  desire  that  Lithua- 
nia will  again  return  to  be  a  free  and 
independent  state.* 
•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Bfa.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  65th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  independ- 
ent Republic  of  Lithuania.  On  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918.  ending  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  Russian  domination  and  war- 
time occupation  by  Germany,  these 
courageous  people  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. The   1918  declaration  re- 
stored a  five-century  tradition  of  Lith- 
uanian sovereignty   broken  only  by 
Russian  domination  from  1795  to  1914. 
By  t#'f<"g  a  few  moments  to  remember 
this  Soviet-dominated  country  on  one 
of  Ite  most  historic  days,  we  proclaim 
America's  continued  belief  in  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

Unfortimately.  the  independence  de- 
clared in  1918  was  to  last  only  20  years 
and  was  tragically  ended  with  this 
country's  forced  annexation  into  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Under  secret 
provisions   of   the   Nazi-Soviet   Non- 
agression  Pact,  the  UJSAR.  laid  claim 
not  only  to  Lithuania,  but  to  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  parts  of  Poland  as  well. 
In  June  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  orches- 
trated the  downfall  of  the  Lithuanian 
Nationalist  Government  and  replaced 
it  with  a  new  pro-Soviet  Oovemment. 
In  August  1940.  at  the  request  of  the 
new  puppet  government  and  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Lithuania  was  formally  incorporated 
into  the  U5.S.R.  Rightfully  and  justi- 
fiably, the  United  SUtes  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  recognize  the  unlaw- 
ful annexation  of  Uthuania  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Although  the  years  of  independence 
during  the  20th  century  were  short 
lived,  it  is  important  for  us  to  remem- 


ber and  hmor  both  the  Lithuanian's 
steadfast  national  spirit  and  courage 
in  the  face  of  Soviet  retmssion  and 
their  commitment  to  self-determlna- 
Uon,  indhridual  Uberty.  and  protection 
of  basic  human  rights.  The  Lithuanian 
people  continue  to  resist,  despite  in- 
credible odds.  Soviet  domination, 
whether  it  be  religious  persecution, 
political  repression,  or  cultural  geno- 
cide. Despite  Soviet  attempts  to  russi- 
fy Lithuanian  society,  these  brave 
people  hold  fast  to  their  culture,  lan- 
guage, and  Catholic  rellgioiL 

The  long  standing  commitment  of 
the  lithuanian  people  to  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  is  well  known  and 
continues  to  Inspire  other  people 
struggling  to  retain  their  cultural 
identity  and  regain  their  political  self- 
determination.  On  this  day  we,  in 
America,  acknowledge  the  lithuanian 
heritage  of  heroism,  bravery,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  right  of  freedom. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  vio- 
late both  its  own  constitution  and  the 
Helsinki  accords  by  repressing  fundar 
mental  human  rights  in  the  Baltic 
States,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Asia,  as 
well  as  in  their  own  country.  Woodrow 
Wilson  once  stated,  "liberty  does  not 
consist  in  mere  dedarations  of  the 
rights  of  man.  It  consists  in  the  trans- 
lation of  those  declarations  into  defi- 
nite  action."   As   we   remember  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  expansionism  into 
Lithuania,  we  must  strongly  condenm 
their  actions  as  both  morally  and  ethi- 
cally wrong.  We  must  remain  vigilant 
in   reaffirming   our   commitment    to 
press  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  its 
agreements  and  grant  freedom  to  all 
its  oppressed  people.  We  must  dupU- 
cate  the  courage  of  the  brave  Lithua- 
nian people  by  reaffirming  our  dedlcar 
tlon  to  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation and  human  rights.* 
*  Mr.    ECKART.    Mr.    Speaker.    65 
years  ago.  the  nation  of  Lithuania  ob- 
tained its  Independence.  Just  over  22 
years  later,  the  proud  and  resolute 
people  of  this  nation  were  overrun  by 
the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and,  to 
this  day,  the  coiuikgeous  people  of 
lithiiania  seek  to  gain  renewal  of 
their  lost  independence.  I  have  spoken 
in  past  years  to  commemorate  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day.  and  I  would 
again  like  to  offer  my  comments  W)- 
plauding  their  efforts  and  recalling 
their  continued  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  coming  so  close  as  it  does  to 
the  birthdays  of  two  of  our  greatest 
Presidents.  Lincoln  and  Washington, 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  to  us  of 
the  struggles  going  on  today  for 
democracy,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
human  rights.  The  effort  to  win  the 
right  of  self-determination  continues 
in  all  the  captive  nations,  even  while 
the  people  in  them  struggle  to  main- 
tain their  reUgion.  language,  and  cul- 


ture in  the  face  of  constant,  official 
Soviet  repression. 

We.  in  this  country,  must  remember 
that  freedom  is  a  birthright  that  must 
not  be  taken  for  granted.  Even  as  we 
battle  to  keep  our  own  freedom  strong, 
other  nations  find  themselves  newly 
enslaved  and  subjugated. 

The  1  million  people  of  lithuanian 
descent  residing  in  the  United  States 
serve  to  remind  us  and  give  us  courage 
not  to  Ignore  the  struggle  of  theae 
people.  They  fight  every  day  to 
emerge  frmn  the  living  hell  of  denied 
freedcHn. 

On  this  day  commemorating  the 
short-lived  indepoidence  of  Lithuania, 
we  should  renew  our  own  commitment 
to  assist  those  seeing  their  own  birth- 
right of  freedom.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. FteAJOE  Amnnnao.  in  this  spe- 
cial tribute  commemorating  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  reestabllshmoit  of 
the  Independent  state  of  Uthuania. 

To  us.  as  Americans,  for  whom  the 
principles  of  self-determination  are 
trtiri^  and  sacred,  the  courage  and  faith 
of  the  Uthuanian  people  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  tyranny  and  subjiigation  are 
commendable.  The  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, and  the  firm  belief  in  the  even- 
tual liberati<m  of  their  homeland  is 
shared  by  thousands  of  Uthuanian- 
Americans,  and  we  pledge  our  moral 
suinwrt 

Uthuanla's  struggle  for  national  sov- 
ereignty and  individual  freedoms  has 
been  a  long  and  arduous  one.  Since 
the  Soviet  Union's  illegal  annexation 
of  the  sUte  of  Uthuania  in  1940.  this 
fiercely  independent  country  hss 
fought  against  outside  domination. 
The  plight  of  Uthuania  and  all  c«>- 
tive  nations  must  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tenti<m  of  all  free  nations,  and  the 
world  miist  express  its  outrage  at  such 
blatant  disregard  for  human  rights. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  systematically  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  seizure  and  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  Uthuania.  and  continues  to 
matntAin  diplomatic  relations  with 
Uthuanian    officials    in    the    United 

States. 

We  can  see  that,  in  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  plans,  national  con- 
sdousness  in  Uthuania  \b  not  dimin- 
ishing, but  growing  more  resolute, 
even  in  the  face  of  increased  aggres- 
sion and  imperialism.  This  dedication 
to  national  identity  and  heritage  will 
serve  as  an  example  to  oppressed  and 
subjugated  people  everywhere;  while 
the  only  Independence  in  Uthuania 
right  now  lies  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Its  people,  we  all  look  determinedly 
toward  a  free  existence. 

This  commemoration  of  Uthuanian 
Independence  Day  remains  an  impor- 
tant symbol  for  Americans  and  the 
world,  and  the  basis  for  hope  for  all.  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
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reaffirming  our  moral  commitment  to 
Lithuania's  struggle  for  liberty,  and  in 
celebrating  all  that  an  Independence 
I>ay  represc  ats.« 

•  Mr.  HO^  7ARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  65 
years  after  the  official  declaration  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  the  chains 
of  Soviet  »ntrol  remain  firmly  in 
place,  while  repugnant  efforts  to  erase 
the  Lithiunian  national  character 
continue.  Snce  the  Soviet  aggression 
perpetuate<  under  the  Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop  Pa:t  of  1939.  Lithuanian  re- 
sistance hai  remainded  fierce.  The  re- 
fusal of  these  beleagured  people  to 
submit  to  I  he  dictates  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  thould  strengthen  our  re- 
solve to  k(«p  the  attention  of  the 
world  upon  the  Soviet  aggression  of 
four  decad(s  ago  and  upon  the  con- 
tinuing inh  unanity  of  Soviet  conduct. 

Injustice  s  an  often  used  term  in  the 
language  o  human  rights,  and  it  is 
best  repres<  nted  in  the  ongoing  Soviet 
repression  ( f  the  Baltic  nations.  Never 
have  states  of  such  clearly  defined  na- 
tional idem  ities  been  so  brutally  sub- 
verted to  tl  le  interests  of  so  powerful 
an  aggresso  r.  The  plight  of  he  Lithua- 
nian peoplt  represents  the  rampant 
hegemonisE  t  so  characteristic  of  Soviet 
intemationd  conduct,  and  as  such 
should  symtMlize  to  the  international 
community  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

Among  t  le  numerous  dark  land- 
marks of  S  »viet  history  the  Baltic  ag- 
gression is  one  open  to  correction. 
Unlike  the  piles  of  bones  at  countless 
Stalinist  de  ftth  camps,  the  Lithuanian 
and  the  otl  er  Baltic  nations  are  living 
entities  coiiprised  of  millions  of  suf- 
fering souL;.  Only  through  a  genuine 
attempt  to  respect  the  human  rights 
of  these  lor  g-suf faring  peoples  can  the 
Soviets  hoiie  to  Join  the  ranks  of  le- 
gitimate rations.  Until  then  the 
U.S.S.R.  w1 11  remain  the  worst  sort  of 
country— oi  le  in  which  the  continu- 
ation of  re]  tression  represents  nothing 
more  than  the  cowardice  of  its  leader- 
ship.* 

•  Mr.  CL£  rOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  tSth  anniversary  of  the  re- 
establishm(  nt  of  an  independent  Lith- 
uanian stale.  E>er  since  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  L940.  the  Lithuanians  have 
been  faced  with  an  arduous  struggle 
and  it  Is  appropriate  for  us  today  to 
acknowledi  e  the  Lithuanians  for  their 
admirable  efforts.  As  the  Lithuanians 
celebrate  heir  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 1  et  us  remind  ourselves  that 
the  freedon  we  share  in  the  United 
States  is  lot  celebrated  throughout 
the  world,  especially  in  the  Soviet- 
dominated  &reas. 

Despite  £  oviet  claims  that  the  incor- 
poration 0  Lithuania  was  done  so  by 
the  will  oi  the  indigenotis  people,  in 
actuality  11  was  an  illegal,  act  that  was 
a  clear  vie  lation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Lithuaniai  people.  The  Soviet  regime 
has  taken  tfrom  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, as  we^  as  other  peoples  of  the 
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Baltic  region,  their  f  imdamental  right 
of  self  determination.  In  spite  of  the 
situation  in  Lithuania,  the  people  have 
never  given  up  on  their  quest  for  free- 
dom. They  continue  to  maintain  their 
dignity  and  consistently  show  pride  in 
their  heritage. 

Irrespective  of  our  repugnant  opin- 
ion concerning  Russia's  denial  of  self- 
determination,  we  cannot  eradicate 
the  past.  However,  we  are  able  to  show 
our  support  for  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  pray  that  one  day  they,  too,  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  mark  a  significant 
day  in  the  history  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions and  free  nations  around  the 
world. 

February  16,  1983,  marks  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  reestablishment  of 
an  Independent  Lithuania,  a  day  we 
have  long  commemorated  as  a  legisla- 
tive body  committed  to  freedom. 

Our  commemoration  is  especially 
significant  as  a  reminder  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania  that  we  fully  support 
their  efforts  toward  self-determina- 
tion. As  a  continuing  signal  of  this 
support,  we  refuse  to  recognize  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  it  forcibly  occupied  Lithuania 
during  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Soviet  Union  committed  an  interna- 
tional crime  of  aggression  and  there  is 
no  legal  or  moral  ground  for  its  ac- 
tions. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  know  this 
and  continue  to  assert  their  basic 
rights  and  proud  ethnic  heritage.  As 
such,  their  aggressor,  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  forever  remain  a  mere  oc- 
cupant. 

We  salute  the  tenacity  of  Lithuania 
and  her  sister  states.  But  even  more, 
we  must  continue  to  assert  the  self-de- 
termination rights  of  the  Baltic  States 
in  all  appropriate  forums.  The  brave 
people  of  these  proud  nations  deserve 
our  steadfast  vigilance  and  support.* 

*  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 16  is  the  65th  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence,  a  date  which  is 
honored  not  only  by  Lithuanians 
around  the  world  and  in  the  United 
States,  but  which  is  close  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Lithuanians  inside  as 
well.  Although  the  Soviet  Government 
continues  to  hold  armed  guard  over 
the  territory  of  Lithuania— as  part  of 
its  ill-gotten  gains  under  the  secret 
Molotoff-Rippentrop  Pact— it  is  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  never 
won  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  inde- 
pendent people. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  aware  of 
the  popular  feeling  for  a  Poland  free 
from  party  tyranny— as  shown  in  the 
immense  popular  appeal  of  Solidari- 
ty—the world  should  pay  greater  at- 
tention to  signs  of  similar  popular  sup- 
port for  a  free  Lithuania.  Due  to 
harsh  Soviet  repression,  however,  such 
popular  stirrings  in  Catholic  Lithuania 


have  never  been  able  to  find  such  full 
flowering— however,  brief —as  in  neigh- 
boring Poland.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
16  underground  Journals  published  in 
Lithuania  today:  some,  such  as  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church  which  has  appeared  since 
1972.  record  the  continuing  struggle  of 
Catholic  believers  against  official 
Soviet  repression  of  religion;  others, 
such  as  The  Dawn  herald  continuing 
popular  support  for  genuine  Lithuani- 
an cultiire. 

Many  Uthxianlans.  however,  have 
paid  heavy  penalties  for  their  involve- 
ment in  the  perfectly  legal  activities 
represented  by  these  Journals  and  by 
such  groups  as  the  Lithuanian  Helsin- 
ki Group.  Tragically,  currently  five 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki 
Group  are  serving  lengthy  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  their  activities:  Vy- 
tautas  Skuodys,  sentenced  in  Decem- 
ber 1980  to  a  12-year  term:  Viktoras 
Petkus  sentenced  in  July  1978  to  a  15- 
year  term:  Mecislovas  Jurevlcius  and 
Vytautas  Vaiciunas  in  June  1981  each 
received  a  3-year  term,  while  Dr.  Alglr- 
das  Statkeviclus  was  sentenced  in 
August  1980  to  an  indefinite  term  of 
incarceration  in  a  psychiatric  hospitaL 

Until  recently,  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  to  Defend  the 
Rights  of  Believers  continued,  despite 
harassment  by  the  Soviet  authorities, 
perhaps  because  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  all  Catholic  priests.  Re- 
cently, however,  one  committee 
member.  Father  Alfonsas  Svarlnskas, 
was  Informed  that  criminal  proceed- 
ings will  begin  against  him  for  alleged 
antisocial  activity.  If  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities do  proceed  with  a  trial  of 
Father  Svarlnskas.  it  will  be  the  first 
trial  of  a  priest  in  Lithuania  since 
1972.  Such  an  act  of  official  reprisal 
for  Father  Svarlnskas'  peaceful  advo- 
cacy of  religious  rights  in  Lithuania 
will  provoke  wide  protest  both  in  the 
West  and  in  Lithuania. 

On  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  and  of  the 
U.S.  public  to  the  coiu-ageous  work  of 
Lithuanian  human  rights  activists  in 
keeping  alive  the  real  Lithiuuiia:  One 
free  from  Soviet  control  and  able  to 
take  up  its  place  In  the  world  commu- 
nity of  nations.* 

*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16  was  the  65th  anniversary 
since  the  proclamation  of  Lithuanian 
freedom.  I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  members 
of  the  Lithuanian-American  communi- 
ty, in  observing  this  event. 

The  continuing  commitment  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  liberty  and 
human  dignity  has  inspired  many  peo- 
ples struggling  to  retain  their  imique 
identity  and  aspirations  for  freedom. 
Now,  65  years  after  Lithuania  declared 
its  independence,  following  the  histori- 
cal domination  by  Russia  and  Germa- 


ny, that  spirit  remains  a  vital  force  in 
Lithuanian  national  life. 

The  United  States  remains  commit- 
ted to  human  rights  principles  for 
Lithuania  and  for  all  lands.  We  honor 
liberty,  self-determination,  and  respect 
for  the  fimdamental  rights  of  individ- 
uals aroimd  the  world. 

ISi.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanians,  like 
other  suppressed  nationalities,  seek 
the  right  to  express  their  opinions,  to 
practice  their  own  religions,  to  enjoy 
their  own  cultiu%  and  literature,  and 
to  determine  their  own  future. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend such  spirit  and  to  recognize  the 
contribution  made  by  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  to  our  own  society 
and  culture  over  many  decades.* 

*  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
marking  the  occasion  of  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence. 
More  importantly,  however,  I  speak 
today  as  one  who  recognized  the  over- 
riding commitment  of  Lithuanians  to 
pursue  a  life  free  from  outside  con- 
straints on  speech,  religion,  and  na- 
tional identity.  On  this  day.  we  must 
stand  united  in  our  firm  support  of 
Lithuanian  independence  from  Soviet 
oppression. 

The  Lithuanian  cause  stands  as  a 
paragon  of  nationalist  pride  and  herit- 
age, and  every  man  and  woman  of 
Lithuanian  origin  has  reason  to  be 
proud  that  this  nation  has  not  suc- 
ciunbed  to  attempts  to  Russify  the 
land  and  the  people.  I  think  that  this 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence should  give  all  peoples  of  the 
world  the  resolve  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  precious  liberties  we  enjoy, 
and  to  seek  to  restore  these  fimdamen- 
tal freedoms  to  all  those  who  have  had 
them  taken  away  by  oppression. 
Through  our  words  today  and  our  ac- 
tions in  the  future,  we  must  continue 
to  encourage  the  dream  of  freedom  for 
Lithuania  so  that  this  nation  can  be 
free  from  domination  and  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  begin  to  pursue  its  own 
destiny  in  freedom  and  peace.* 

*  Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  the 
Baltic  and  East  Eiuvpean  States 
gained  their  independence,  which 
marked  for  the  first  time  in  centuries 
a  time  when  the  people  of  those  na- 
tions lived  in  freedom.  For  many  how- 
ever, that  freedom  was  short  lived,  as 
was  the  case  for  the  Baltic  States,  in- 
cluding Lithuania. 

As  we  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Lithuania  65  years 
ago,  we  Imow  of  the  frustration  and 
sorrow  the  Lithuanian  people  feel  for 
the  loss  of  their  short  independence 
and  the  continued  totalitarian  oppres- 
sion of  their  liberties  under  the  Soviet 
regime. 

We  must  not  let  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania think  that  their  plight  is  forgot- 
ten or  ignored.  The  United  States  has 
stood  at  the  forefront  in  the  imple- 


mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
its  call  for  Justice,  freedom  and  protec- 
tion of  every  individual's  human 
rights.  We  continue  to  condemn  the 
Soviet  Union's  denial  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  Baltic  people  and  the 
nations  imder  its  domination.  Our 
dedication  to  the  concepts  of  liberty 
and  Independence  will  not  dlmlniah  no 
matter  how  long  it  might  take  to 
achieve  it  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  That  is  oiur  message  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  to  the  world.* 
*  Bfr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  with 
other  concerned  citizens  throughout 
the  world,  in  commemorating  the  65th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

On  February  16.  1918,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Lithuanian  nation  was  for- 
mally established.  With  this  declara- 
tion, the  Lithuanian  people  pro- 
claimed to  the  entire  world  their  na- 
tional sovereignty,  personal  independ- 
ence, and  rightful  freedom  from  for- 
eign domination. 

The  declaration  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  was  brutally  violated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  approximately  22  years 
later,  when  over  300,000  Communist 
troops  invaded  and  aimexed  the  coun- 
tries of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 
In  the  dark  years  which  followed, 
thousands  of  proud  Lithuanian  citi- 
zens were  arrested,  deported,  and  tor- 
tured. The  Catholic  Church,  a  fimda- 
mental pillar  of  Lithuanian  society, 
was  consistently  attacked  and  perse- 
cuted, and  a  Communist  political  and 
social  structure  was  f  orceably  imposed 
upon  the  struggling  nation. 

Yet,  the  strength  and  determination 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  has  not  wa- 
vered. The  dedication  to  freedom  and 
independence,  and  the  undying  hope 
that  Lithuania  will  once  again  be  free 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  remains  vibrantly  alive  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  virtually  every 
Lithuanian  citizen. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegal  occupation  of  Lithua- 
nia. Rather,  the  inalienable  right  of 
this  captive  nation  to  self-determina- 
tion and  personal  liberty  has  been  con- 
sistently affirmed  and  bolstered.  Just 
as  our  ancestors  in  the  United  States 
recognized  and  applauded  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  over  60  years 
ago,  I0t  us  again  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
our  hope  that  the  shackles  of  repres- 
sion will  once  again  be  dissolved  in  the 
fire  of  Justice.* 

*  Mr.  wT.rr.nry  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  Join  the  special  order  to 
commemorate  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

I  would  like  to  start  by  thanking  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  for  sponsoring 
this  observance  and  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  all  of  the  Members  who 
have  helped  maintain  the  spirit  of 


freedom  and  independence  in  a  people 
who  have  long  been  subjugated  and 
oppressed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nation  of  Lithuania  has  a  long 
history  of  its  own  people,  culture,  and 
spirit.  It  is  true  that  all  too  often 
during  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe 
there  have  been  empires  and  aggressor 
nations  that  have  overpowered  and 
sought  to  submerge  the  people  of 
Lithuania— but  they  have  never  suc- 
ceeded. I  am  proud  of  these  stalwart 
people  who  refuse  to  bow  to  their 
slave  masters  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  Join  in  a  commemoration  and  a 
celebration  of  their  short-lived  inde- 
pendence. 

Through  the  connivance  of  two  of 
the  most  ruthless  and  criminal  dicta- 
tors of  the  modem  age— Hitler  and 
Stalin— Lithuania  and  her  sister  states 
of  Latvia  and  Estonia  were  invaded 
and  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1939.  Since  that  time  they  have  re- 
mained in  the  iron  grasp  of  a  culture 
and  an  economic  and  political  system 
that  is  not  of  their  own  choosing.  Tet 
they  do  not  give  up  hope.  How  would 
we  deal  with  the  imposition,  by  force, 
of  a  system  alien  to  ours  and  despica- 
ble in  its  methods  as  well  as  its  re- 
sults? I  do  not  know  how  we  would  do, 
but  I  do  know  what  the  Lithuanians 
have  done  and  are  still  doing  today  44 
years  later.  They  are  managing  to 
maintain  their  personality  and  individ- 
uality while  frustrating  the  multiple 
attempts  of  the  Russian  Communists 
to  destroy  and  remake  the  people  and 
the  nation. 

This  is  the  reason  I  voice  my  support 
and  admiration  for  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania on  this  floor  today.  The  hope  of 
freedom  must  be  maintained.  There 
must  be  a  bastion  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  world  to  offer  hope  if 
Lithuania  and  all  of  the  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  world  are  not  to  sink 
into  the  dark  abyss  of  primitive  dicta- 
tors who  rule  by  fire  and  steel  rather 
than  by  the  consent  of  the  people. 
America  is,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
that  island  in  the  dark  that  others 
look  to  for  help  or  at  least  for  assur- 
ance that  there  is  a  light  in  the  world 
that  will  preserve  the  ideals  that  they 
long  so  strongly  to  have  in  their  own 
lives.  I  pledge  to  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia and  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
world  that  I  will  do  everything  that  I 
can  to  maintain  America  and  its  ideals 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  unfortunate 
people  who  are  enslaved  in  the  world 

today.*  

*  Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  celebrating  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian 
declaration  of  independence.  For  most 
of  the  100  years  just  prior  to  World 
War  I,  Russia  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
assimilate  and  dominate  Lithuania 
through  forced  occupation.  The  Feb- 
ruary  16,   1918,   declaration  restored 
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the  people  of  Lithuania.  Their  perse- 
verance in  the  face  of  adversity  and 
their  commitment  to  preserving  their 
national  heritage  is  a  credit  to  them 
and  an  inspiration  to  us.  With  them,  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  caUed  to  account  for 
its  crimes  and  when  the  people  of 
Lithuania  can  Join  the  community  of 
free  nations  once  again.* 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
proudly  proclaim  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people  this  65th  anni- 
versary of  the  modem  day  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  Proud,  because  my 
mother  came  to  this  country  from 
Lithuania,  and  the  history  and  aspira- 
tions of  Lithuanians  are  well  known  in 
my  family. 

It  was  on  February  16, 1918.  that  the 
Lithuanian  National  Coundl  rede- 
dared  independence  for  that  nation, 
which  was  a  powerful  medieval  state 
that  enjoyed  five  centuries  of  f reed«Mn 
before  being  i»rtitioned  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury. Sadly.  Lithuania  enjoyed  its  re- 
newal of  independence  only  until  1940. 
when  the  Red  army  occupied  the 
country  and  subsequently  incorporat- 
ed it  into  the  Soviet  Union  following 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  candle  of  freedom  bums  bright- 
ly in  Lithuania  today,  as  it  does  in 
many  other  reluctant  Soviet  republics. 
I  remind  you  that  on  January  22  of 
this  year,  we  also  celebrated  the  inde- 
pendence day  of  the  Ukraine. 

I  have  been  to  Uthuania  and  seen 
firsthand  the  attempts  of  the  Russians 
to  stamp  out  national  identity,  restrict 
personal  freedoms  and  discourage  reli- 
gious belief.  But  it  does  not  work  in 
Lithuania  any  more  than  it  does  in 
any  of  the  other  Baltic  States  that  are 
subject  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  in 
Soviet  satellite  sUtes  such  as  Poland. 
People  want  to  be  free.  They  want  a 
democratlcidly  elected  government; 
they  want  to  participate  in  their  own 
destiny.  They  want  to  have  hope  for 
their  children. 

The  men  and  women  of  Uthuania 
risk  their  personal  safety  to  practice 
religion  and  openly  state  their  views. 
If  these  brave  people  will  risk  all.  can 
we  as  a  freedom-loving  nation  do  any 
less  than  Join  in  a  worldwide  tribute  to 
their  courage  and  their  dream  of  liber- 
ty?* 

•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
reaffirming  America's  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  brutal  Soviet  annexation  of 
Lithuania  in  1940.  This  is  a  decent  and 
honorable  position  that  will  always  re- 
ceive my  unwavering  support. 

This  past  we^end  I  had  the  privi- 
lege to  speak  before  the  Lithuanian/ 
American  Democratic  Club  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  These  proud  people  are 
deeply  committed  to  preserving  and 
strragthenlng  the  bonds  between  the 
Lithuanians  now  in  America  and  their 
less   f  ortiinate   families   tn4>ped   be- 


neath the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression. 
They  should  know  that  the  American 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
support  them  and  salute  them  in  all  of 
their  valiant  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  text  of 
those  remarks  for  the  Rbcors: 
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____       TO       THE      LrtHDAimUl/AliMUCAII 

DmocsATic  Cldb  op  CtrrAHOOA  Couhtt, 
PmuAST  13. 1963 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
Join  you  In  oommemontlnf  the  66th  snni- 
veraary  of  the  restoration  of  Uthuania'a  in- 
dependence. 
Today  la  a  special  day— a  proud  day. 
Today,  Uthuanian/ Americans  will  gather 
in  churches,  homes  and  meeting  halls  na- 
U(mwide  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Vilnius  pa- 
trlote  of  1018  who  proclaimed  the  riae  of  a 
new  Uthuania— a  nation  free  from  the 
World  War  I  ruins  of  the  Russian.  German, 
and  Austrian  empires. 

They  wlU  ronember  the  valiant  struggles 
of  the  next  two  years.  Battling  with  the 
spirit  of  Vytis.  the  freedom  filters  raised 
their  swords,  risked  their  lives,  and  turned 
back  attadters  from  all  sldea— BolBheyllu, 
Tterists.  and  Poles. 
And  the  victory  was  sweet 
Civil  Uberttes  and  home  rule  returned 
after  more  than  a  century  of  repression. 

Hard  work  and  thrift  Invigorated  a  war- 
torn  economy. 

I^nd-refoim  gave  the  mssswi  what  was 
once  the  province  of  the  privileged. 

Previotidy  suppressed,  but  carefully  pre- 
served, folklore  lnn>lred  new  waves  of  litera- 
ture, music  and  art. 

And  education  flourished,  as  intellectual 
freedom  came  to  a  pe(H>le  thirsty  for  knowl- 
edge. 

The  tralU  that  fostered  that  golden  age— 
an  abiding  respect  for  hard  work,  learning, 
and  culture— have  been  faithfully  passed  to 
you  lithuanlans  now  in  America.  As  I  look 
across  the  room  today,  I  see  successful  and 
Industrious  men  and  women  from  all  walks 
of  life:  people  who  have  thrived  in  America 
without  sacrificing  the  rich  language  and 
traditions  that  have  strengthened  your 
nation— through  adversity  and  prosperity— 
for  centuries. 

You  should  be  proud  today— as  you  renew 
that  commitment  to  preserving  your  culture 
here  In  America.  And  you  should,  and  will, 
rededlcate  yourselves  to  preserving  and 
strmgthailng  the  deep  bonds  which  exist 
between  you  and  your  brothers  and  sisters 
In  Uthuania.  ^       „^ 

It  is  for  them  that  we  meet  today.  The 
plight  of  those  brave  Uthuanlans  is  our  pri- 
mary concern. 

And  that  Is  why  today  U  sad.  Because  we 
remember  not  only  the  triumphs,  but  the 
tragedies. 

We  remonber  the  century  of  Tsarist 
domination. 

We  remember  the  ominous  day  In  1B30 
when  two  of  history's  most  brutal  tyrants- 
Hitler  and  Stalin— returned  the  daikneas  of 
lepreaian  with  the  cynical  stroke  of  a  pen. 
And  we  mourn  the  men.  women,  and  chll- 
drai  who  were  arrested,  exiled,  and  execut- 
ed by  a  storming  Red  Army  in  1940,  as  well 
as  the  half -million  more  who  would  sacrifice 
their  lives  rather  than  succumb  to  Soviet 
tyranny,  and  the  many  others  who  still 
suffer  today. 

To  be  sure,  those  uthuanlans  wiU  meet 
today.  They  too  will  commemorate  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  remember 
better  times. 


But  tbey  wDl  honor  them  quietly— not  in 
a  public  hall,  freely  expressing  their  beliefs 
among  representatives  of  the  government, 
the  press,  and  the  church.  They  will  whis- 
per In  a  basement  among  close  and  trusted 
friends. 

For  your  compatriots,  freedran  to  meet,  to 
speak,  and  to  pray  Is  not  a  physical  luxury. 
It  Is  a  memory  and  a  dream— a  softly  glow- 
ing ember  embedded  deep  in  their  hearts 
and  minds. 

All  Americans,  all  Uthuanlans,  and  all  So- 
viets should  know  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains steadfast  in  Its  commitment  to  these 
people,  and  their  dreams. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognised 
the  Soviet  Union's  patently  illegal  annex- 
ation of  Uthuania. 

To  this  day,  a  Uthuanian  Embassy  exlsU 
in  Washington. 

To  this  day,  Uthuanian  diplomats  remain 
accredited  In  this  country. 

And  to  this  day,  the  U.S.  firmly  believes 
that  the  question  of  the  Baltic  SUtes 
cannot  be  dosed. 

Tou  can  be  sure  that  this  honorable  posi- 
tion will  always  receive  my  unwavering  sup- 
port 

Honor,  however,  means  little  to  the  Soviet 
leaders.  Laws  and  liberty  are  a  thin  veneer 
molded  to  a  rigid  and  bankrupt  Marxist  ide- 
ology—a coUectlon  of  lies  that  the  Soviets 
use  to  Justify  suppression  of  Uthuanlans 
and  others  who  dare  hold  political,  reli- 
gious, and  cultural  beliefs  In  opposition  to 
the  party  line. 

As  the  courageous  and  eloquent  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  observes: 

"This  false  Ideology  can  find  no  other 
answer  to  argument  and  protest  than  weap- 
ons and  prison  bars  .  .  .  this  ideology  bears 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  blood  that 
has  been  shed." 

A  Soviet  official  will  look  you  straight  In 
the  eye  and  say  there  are  no  political  pris- 
oners in  the  U.8jSJft. 
A  lie. 

For  Vytautas  Skuodls,  and  Algirdas  Stat- 
keviclus.  the  crudest  lie.  Both  members  of 
the  Helsinki  watch  group  and  both  Ameri- 
can citizens,  they  are  guilty  of  nothing  more 
than  making  sure  the  government  keeps  its 
Helsinki  promises. 

"Can  the  defense  of  human  rights  ever  be 
a  criminal  matter  anywhere?"  asked  one 
prisoner  as  he  was  carted  away. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  answer  is  yes. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  no  crime  for  the 
Bovemment  to  promise  human  rights;  it  Is 
only  a  crime  for  the  i>eople  to  ask  for  re- 
sults. 

Skuodls's  "AnU-Sovlet  Agitetion"  earned 
liim  seven  years  In  a  labor  camp— a  place 
where  only  the  faintest  shreds  of  human 
dignity  can  survive.  After  two  years,  he  is 
lucky  to  be  alive. 

So  Is  Dr.  SUtkevldus.  But  he  needn't 
worry,  the  Kremlin  Is  espedally  concerned 
with  his  health.  Fearing  that  his  "anti- 
Soviet  activities"  Indicated  schisophrenia, 
the  state  Is  providing  free  psychiatric  treat- 
ment Such  treatment  indudes  dectric 
shocks  and  massive  doses  of  dnigs  like  sulf  a- 
zin.  which  one  former  "patient"  described  as 
"a  dull  boring  Into  your  body  that  gets 
worse  until  it's  more  than  you  can  stand." 

We  should  all  receive  such  complete 
healthcare. 

A  Soviet  offldal  will  also  tell  you  that  any 
Individual  can  worship  as  he  pleases  in  the 
UJ3.SJt.  The  constitution,  he  says,  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  from 
religion. 
A  dever  phrase,  but  what  does  it  mean? 


It  meaiH  religious  sites  are  rased. 
It  means  religious  processions  are  disrupt- 
ed. 

It  means  religious  officials  are  prevented, 
sometimes  violently,  from  carrying  out  their 
functions. 

Since  the  first  stirrings  of  imrest  in 
Poland.  Anti-Church  activities  are  more 
widespread,  more  brutal. 

At  the  bdght  of  Uie  Polish  protests,  three 
days  after  a  press  attack  acnislng  him  of 
undermining  state  authority.  FT.  Bronlus 
Uuirlnavldus  was  thrown  beneath  the 
wheels  of  a  KOB-driven  trudL 

I^>r  Fr.  Bronlus.  fieedom  of  religion  was 
the  crudest  lie. 

These  stories  seem  unreal  to  us  Ameri- 
cans, who  take  freedom  for  granted  every 
time  we  enter  a  voting  booth,  read  a  paper, 
or  go  to  church.  But  to  your  countrymen— 
poUtical  prisoners  aU— they  are  all  too  reaL 
And  as  Americans— a  people  devoted  to 
man's  highest  IdeaU— we  cannot  ignore 
these  facts. 

Some  would  argue  that  we  should  muffle 
our  criticism.  We  must  realise,  tbaae  people 
say,  that  the  Soviets  ccmsider  Uthuania  and 
human  rights  an  internal  matter. 

I  cannot  agree.  Unless  liberty  flourishes  in 
all  lands,  it  cannot  flourish  In  one. 
For  us,  sOence  is  the  crudest  lie. 
Dont  get  me  wrong.  I'm  not  so  naive  to 
think  that  public  outrage  is  going  to  soften 
the  Soviet  stand.  For  ten  years  now,  we  and 
the  Sovlete  have  been  talking  at  the  confer- 
ence on  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe. 
At  each  meeting,  the  U.S.  loudly  objects 
to  continued  human  rights  abuses  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  each  meeting,  the  Soviets  deny  the 
charges.  And  nothing  changes. 

For  years  now,  congressmen— myself  in- 
duded— have  written  time  and  time  again  to 
Soviet  officials,  asking  that  peaceful  dis- 
senters be  treated  In  accordance  with  inter- 
nationally recoiviized  human  rights.  But  we 
hear  nothing  In  return. 

Well,  the  next  time  the  SovieU  ask  us  for 
grain,  technology,  or  credit,  we  should 
answer  them  in  Idnd. 

I  supp<Ht  linking  U.S.  commercial  rela- 
tions to  Soviet  Improvements  in  human 
rights.  If  they  want  our  help,  they  should 
play  by  our  rules. 

They  need  that  help  today  more  than 
ever.  Soviet  factories  don't  produce,  Soviet 
crops  don't  grow,  and  the  Soviet  people 
dont  work.  Never  before  has  Khrushchev's 
vow  to  "crush"  the  capitalist  system  sound- 
ed so  hollow. 

To  solve  their  problems,  they  turn  to  the 
west  for  aid  and  example.  Sermtms  haven't 
changed  Soviet  behavior,  maybe  sanctions 
will. 

But  the  sreatest  h(q>e  for  change— the 
hope  of  the  Uthuanian  people— isn't  in  our 
words,  or  even  our  deeds. 

It's  over  there,  in  Uthuania,  In  Poland, 
throughout  the  deteriorating  Soviet  system. 
Monolithic  control  is  8lln>lng  away  from 
Moscow. 

So  far  the  official  reaction  has  been  to 
tighten  the  screws,  beat  the  ]»eople  into  sub- 
mission. 

But  even  the  KOB  cannot  kill  the  idea  of 
liberty. 

It  lives  when  people  refuse  to  give  up 
their  language,  refuse  to  give  up  their 
nation,  and  refuse  to  give  up  their  faith. 

It  lives  when  people  are  willing  to  step 

forward,   wliatever  the   risk,   rather  than 

submit  to  injustice. 

Freedom  lives  in  Uthuania: 

Though   not   yet   ready   to   change   the 

Soviet  state,  the  Uthuanian  people  repre- 


sent a  movement  that's  Infecting  the  al- 
ready-crippled Soviet  system.  With  perse- 
verance snd  faith,  they  will  grow  stronger 
and  better  organised.  And  someday,  they 
wm  be  fdt  at  the  center  of  Soviet  power. 

In  clodng.  I  would  like  to  share  the  words 
of  a  man  who  was  committed  to  that  strug- 
^e— our  great  President  Jc^m  F.  Kennedr 
"The  wave  of  the  future."  he  said.  "Is  not 
the  conquest  of  the  worid.  by  a  single  dog- 
matic creed  but  the  liberation  of  the  diverse 
energies  of  free  nations  and  free  men." 

I  believe  those  words.  Because  I  believe 
them.  I  pledge  that  I  wHl  never  back  down 
on  human  rl^ts.  And  I  urge  you  with  all 
my  heart  to  continue  the  Urdess  efforts 
ttiat  you  have  made  for  so  many  years  to 
nurture  the  hope  that  the  uthuanian 
people  may  son«day  enjoy  the  basic  free- 
doms that  all  men  deserve. 
This  is  a  worthy  cause. 
It  Is  a  cause  consistent  with  our  country's 
finest  traditions 

And  it  is  a  cause  that  I  will  never  aban- 
don. 

I  simport  you  and  I  salute  you.  on  this— 
your  Day  of  Independence.* 
•  BCr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  65th  commemoration 
of  Lithuanian  independence,  we  wish 
to  call  attention  to  this  country's  con- 
tinued illegal  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  incorporation  is  a 
forcible  Illegal  annexation  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  The  Hague 
Convention. 

The  flagrant  injustice  and  inequities 
being  meted  out  to  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania for  their  attempts  to  exercise  in- 
herent human  rights  stands  as  further 
proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  pledges  to  honor  the 
understandings  embodied  in  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  and  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  These  documents,  con- 
sented to  in  order  that  citizens  be 
guaranteed  national  identity  and  in- 
alienable rights,  are  continually  cast 
aside  by  the  Soviet  Party  leaders  as  an 
obstacle  to  complete  dominance  over 
its  victims. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the 
world  community  of  nations,  under 
the  provisions  of  nonrecognltlon  of  an- 
nexation, to  restore  the  sovereign  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  within  the  frame- 
work of  international  law. 

Today,  we  honor  these  Lithuanian 
people  who  do  not  cease  to  hope  and 
fight  for  basic  human  rights,  even  in 
the  midst  of  blatant  oppression.  The 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki 
Group  affirmed  once  more  that  the 
desire  for  freedom  cannot  be  crushed. 
Insofar  as  injustice  continues  to  exist, 
there  too  exists  the  unconquerable 
human  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  is  alive  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  Lith- 
uanians today.  Let  us  renew  our  deter- 
mination to  support  these  oppressed 
people  so  that  the  goal  of  Uthuanian 
national  self-determination  can  some 
day  be  realized.  Let  us  pledge  to  do  all 
that  is  in  our  power  to  put  an  end  to 
the  plight  of  those  Lithuanians  who 
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have  been  leraecuted  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities fitr  attempts  to  assert  their 
rights.  Thilr  suffering  will  focus  at- 
tention oi  the  courage,  faith,  and 
hope  of  al]  believers  in  human  rights. 
No  one  ma  r  ignore  them. 

Today,  «  e  as  free  Americans  cannot 
cease  to  promote  and  encourage  re- 
spect for  iipman  rights;  basic  freedoms 
that  are  the  very  backbone  of  human 
existence.  We  stand  together  with 
these  Lithuanian  people  in  the  com- 
mitment tj  help  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  Our  prayers  are  behind 
them,  and  our  support  Is  with  these 
brave  peot  le  always.  They  will  not  be 
f  orgotten.<  i 

•  Mr.  LH  JT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  tale  this  opportunity  to  Join 
with  my  Ustinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Congiess  to  commemorate  the 
65th  anniv  :rsary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Lithuanlai  Independence. 

It  was  6!  years  ago,  on  February  16, 
1918.  wher  the  sovereign  state  of  Lith- 
uania was  established  as  an  independ- 
ent reputtlc.  On  this  day  in  history, 
the  coura  reous  people  of  Lithuania 
gained  th<ir  freedom  and  their  right 
to  govern  hemselves  as  they  saw  nec- 
essary. Hdwever,  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  this  anniversary  Is  an  occa- 
sion of  gieat  national  sorrow.  After 
only  two  decades  of  independence, 
Soviet  trcops  invaded  and  occupied 
the  Baltic  nations  of  Latvia,  Lithua- 
nia, and  Estonia  in  1940.  For  the 
second  tin  e  in  their  history,  Lithuani- 
ans were  imder  the  heavy  weight  of 
Soviet  doD  dnation  and  oppression. 

The  bra  re  people  of  Lithuania  con- 
tinue to  fl  cht  back  against  this  aggres- 
sion, show  ng  to  the  world  that  despite 
Soviet  dot  lination.  their  fierce  nation- 
al pride  w  is  indeed  intact.  Ever  resist- 
ing this  S4  Viet  domination,  brave  Lith- 
uanians St  11  provide  a  constant  opposi- 
tion that  mderscores  Moscow's  inabil- 
ity to  dest  roy  Lithuania's  national  cul- 
ture and  1  dentlty— even  after  43  years 
of  Soviet  <  ontrol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  to 
this  body  that  anti-Soviet  activities 
occur  on  a  daily  basis  in  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  These  proud 
people  hhve  continued  to  forcefully 
assert  thtlr  claims  to  maintain  reli- 
gious. liTBulstic  and  ancient  ethnic 
traditions  Lithuanians  have  refused 
to  yield  01  succvunb  to  fierce  Soviet  op- 
premlon  iind  persecution.  As  a  result 
of  this  vc  liant  struggle,  the  Lithuani- 
ans have  preserved  their  ancient  lan- 
guage as '  rell  as  their  oiltural  and  reli- 
gious her  tage. 

Each  y  tar,  as  we  in  the  House  of 
Represen  atives  commemorate  this  an- 
niversary it  is  imperative  that  we  real- 
ize this  continuing  struggle  of  the 
Llthuanltns.  I  am  informed  by  the 
State  Department  that  Lithuania  is 
now  the  eader  of  the  Soviet  Ught  in- 
dustry. Jurthermore,  the  wage  levels 
of  Lithuanians  are  well  above  the 
Soviet  average.  Yet  the  freedom  of 
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these   people   continues   to   be   sup- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  continue  to  rein- 
force our  strong  resolve  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  precious  liberties  and 
freedoms.  Furthermore,  we  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  restore  these  very 
same  liberties  to  those  members  of  the 
world  community  whose  liberties  and 
freedoms  have  been  wrenched  from 
them  by  force  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to 
deny  these  people  self-determination 
and  deserves  worldwide  condemnation. 
As  the  world  has  witnessed,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  not  and  cannot  destroy  the 
strong  desire  for  cultural  and  political 
freedom  that  continues  to  exist  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  we  Join  together  in  this  Chamber 
to  reaffirm  our  strong  pledge  to  aid  in 
restoring  freedom  to  those  who  quest 
for  its  rewards,  let  us  salute  and  praise 
the  Lithuanians  for  the  courage  and 
determination  they  have  displayed  in 
their  43-year  struggle  against  the  dark 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  rising  today  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  well  deserved  salute  to 
the  brave  Lithuanian  people  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  65th  anniversary  of  their 
independence  day. 

Today,  as  we  read  of  the  continuing 
Russian  stronghold  on  Afghanistan 
and  the  pressures  the  Soviet  Union  is 
exerting  on  Poland,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  history  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation. 

February  16.  1918.  is  a  day  that  will 
always  be  warmly  embraced  by  Lithua- 
nians and  all  freedom  loving  people 
around  the  world.  For  it  was  on  that 
date  that  the  Lithuanian  nation 
became  free  of  Soviet  rule  with  a 
formal  declaration  of  Independence. 
That  independence  was  widely  recog- 
nized by  many  nations  of  the  free 
world,  including  the  United  States. 
And.  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lithuania,  formally  acknowledg- 
ing its  right  to  be  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent nation. 

The  proud  people  of  the  new  nation 
soon  established  a  strong  economic 
base  through  the  initiation  of  a  series 
of  wide-ranging  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial programs. 

But  the  dream  was  short  lived.  The 
advent  of  World  War  n  f  otind  Lithua- 
nia in  the  middle  of  the  Russian  and 
the  Oerman  armies. 

Despite  strong  protests  on  the  part 
of  the  Lithuanians,  the  Russians 
forced  their  way  onto  Lithuanian  soil 
and  utilized  the  new  nation  as  a  base 
for  its  troops  who  were  preparing  at- 
tacks against  the  Oermans. 

In  1940,  the  birth  of  freedom  in  the 
fledgling  nation  of  Lithuania  was 
crushed  by  the  savage  Russian  boot 
when  the  Soviets  invaded  the  land. 
Soon  after  they  set  up  a  rigged  elec- 
tion   that    culminated    in    Lithuania 


being  Illegally  incorporated  as  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  that  sad  period  literally 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  brutal  Rtissian  occupa- 
tion forces  while  others  were  illegally 
imprisoned  or  deported. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
occupied  Lithuanian  soil,  they  never 
conquered  the  minds  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people.  The  citizens  of  Lithuania, 
strong  in  their  devotion  to  their  reli- 
gion, language,  and  traditions  resisted 
attempts  by  the  Russians  to  force 
them  to  accept  their  language  and  way 
of  life.  That  resistance  and  devotion  to 
their  homeland  still  holds  true  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  proud  to  be 
the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
60,  designating  February  16,  1983.  as 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  It  is  a 
time  when  all  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans must  stand  up  and  call  for  the 
Soviets  to  release  their  hold  on  the 
brave  people  of  that  troubled  land. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine.  I  ask  all  Members  of  this 
most  august  body  to  Join  with  me  in 
reaffirming  the  resolution  sanctioned 
by  the  Lithuanian  World  Congress  in 
1958  that  Lithuanians  "have  not  ac- 
cepted and  will  never  accept  slavery."* 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  Join  in  the  commemoration 
of  lithuanlan  Independence  Day  with 
hope  that  our  voices  might  carry  to 
those  responsible  for  Lithuanian  re- 
pression. We  encourage  them  to  follow 
their  official  commitment  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Helsinki  accords,  allowing  the 
Baltic  States  to  follow  their  own  desti- 
ny and  exercise  the  sovereignty  which 
is  rightfully  theirs. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  always 
shown  great  courage  and  conviction  to 
those  principles  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination.  Even  after  the  Invasion 
of  1940,  those  ideals  were  not  forsak- 
en. Lives  have  been  lost  and  great  suf- 
fering endured  for  the  dream  of  free- 
dom. Under  the  Communist  yoke  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  been  inspira- 
tional as  they  resist  the  Soviet  way  of 
life. 

Lithuanian  activists  who  speak  out 
against  their  conquerors  are  supported 
here  by  Americans  praying  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Soviet  satellite  coun- 
tries. We  witness  their  struggle,  we 
sympathize  with  their  cause  and  we 
must  work  to  see  that  they  soon  may 
enjoy  their  dream  of  independence.* 
•  Ms.  YTEU'LER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  speak  in  honor  and  appreciation  on 
Lithiianlan  Independence  Day.  It  is  a 
day  for  hi^plncss.  for  recognition  of 
the  contribution  to  our  own  culture 
made  by  Lithuanian  Americans,  and  to 
rededicate  our  commitment  to  a  free 
and  independent  Lithuania.  In  cele- 
brating the  independence  of  Lithua- 
nia, we  celebrate  the  independence  of 


all  free  nations  and  their  peoples— 
which  is  why  today  has  an  importance 
beyond  Lithuania  and  Lithuanian 
Americans,  but  embracing  all  those 
who  value  and  cherish  freedom. 

It  is  now  iJmost  43  years  since  Josef 
Stalin— architect  of  horror  on  a  scale 
that  previous  generations  would  have 
thought  impossible  and  our  own  still 
finds  inconceivable— gave  the  order  for 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Lithuania.  In 
this  time,  the  dead  hand  of  repression 
has  not  lifted.  In  recent  years,  condi- 
tions in  Lithuania  have  worsened.  Re- 
pression has  increased,  with  religious 
leaders  being  singled  out  for  especially 
hard  treatment.  There  have  been  ar- 
rests and  deaths— due  to  the  usual  nat- 
ural causes,  according  to  the  Soviets— 
but  it  appears  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  no  more  success  in  extinguishing 
the  religious  life  of  Lithuania  than 
they  have  had  in  their  attacks  on  the 
cultural  life  and  traditions  of  Lithua- 
nia. Reports  have  reached  the  West  of 
strikes  and  resistance  in  Lithuania  in 
response  to  these  actions.  The  spirit  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  today  shines  as 
brightly  as  it  ever  did  in  past  centur- 
ies 

All  of  this  shows  that,  despite  the 
long  occupation,  hope  still  springs  up 
for  the  people  of  Lithuania,  as  it  does 
for  the  citizens  of  her  sister  Baltic  re- 
publics. The  traditions  of  Lithuania 
are  many  and  varied,  but  servitude  to 
a  conqueror  is  not  one  of  them.  We,  in 
the  United  States,  shall  never  lose  con- 
fidence that  Lithuania  will  play  the 
role  of  free  men  and  women  again  and. 
however  hard  and  long  the  path,  will 
once  ag^n  attain  her  place  in  the 
great  company  of  freedom-loving  sov- 
ereign nations.  Toward  this  resurrec- 
tion of  nationhood,  let  us  Join  in  af- 
firming that  Lithuania  is,  and  re- 
mains, an  independent  nation.* 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
marks  the  732d  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  Lithuanian  State,  it  is 
also  the  65th  anniversary  of  Lithuani- 
an independence  after  World  War  I. 
There  have  been  many  great  years  in 
Lithuanian  history,  especially  their 
short-lived  freedom  and  independence 
from  1918  to  1940.  With  war  raging 
across  Europe,  Russia  took  advantage 
of  the  turmoil  and  sent  the  Red  Army 
crashing  in  the  Baltic  States,  and  an- 
nexed the  peaceful  nation  of  Lithua- 
nia, Since  that  time,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  have  remained  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  being  under  authoritarian 
control,  the  people  of  Lithuania  have 
never  lost  their  will  for  freedom  and 
independence.  This  spirit  holds  even 
today,  and  I  am  cerUdn  Lithuanians 
look  to  our  Nation  as  the  epitome  of  a 
free  and  independent  nation.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  annual 
observance  of  Lithuanian  heritage. 
Our  people  continue  to  share  and  sup- 
port these  courageous  i>eople  in  a  far- 
off  land,  and  we  remain  committed  to 


their  efforts  in  achieving  the  freedom 
they  once  had  and  certainly  deserve.* 
*  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  65th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  and  the  732d  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  lithua- 
nlan State.  I  Join  with  Members  of  the 
House  in  commemorating  this  great 
day.  I  salute  the  brave  struggle  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  against  their  Soviet 
oppressors.  The  Lithuanian  people 
have  undergone  great  trials.  In  1918 
after  more  than  a  century  of  Russian 
domination.  Lithuania  emerged  as  a 
free  and  independent  state.  Lithuania 
is  no  longer  free  and  independent.  In 
1940  the  U.SJB.R.  invaded  Lithuania  in 
total  disregard  of  the  1920  peace 
treaty  between  the  two  states. 

Lithuania  today  is  a  prison  camp. 
Religious  instruction  is  forbidden  and 
so  are  ceremonies  and  rites.  The  Lith- 
uanian language  is  forbidden  in  publi- 
cations. Religious  leaders  are  persecut- 
ed. Obviously  the  Soviets  are  trying  to 
suffocate  Lithuanian  culture  and  her- 
itage. Yet.  the  proud  people  of  Lithua- 
nia still  struggle  under  the  Soviet  boot 
of  tyranny.  Lithuanians  compose  a 
large  percentage  of  those  in  the  Soviet 
gulags.  The  Lithuanians  have  resisted 
complete  Soviet  domination  fairly  suc- 
cessfully and  have  retained  much  of 
their  culture  and  heritage.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  Lithuania  must  be  free  as 
should  all  those  yearning  to  break  the 
Soviet  yoke  of  oppression.  This  situa- 
tion, unfortunately,  is  not  unique  as 
most  of  the  constituent  Republics  of 
the  UJSJSJl.  were  subjugated  by  the 
Bolsheviks  during  the  1917  revolution. 
These  republics.  Eastern  Europe  and 
all  other  areas  under  the  heavy  boot 
of  the  Soviets  yearn  to  break  free  and 
resume  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
free  nations. 

So  let  MS  salute  once  again  Lithuania 
in  her  brave  struggle  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  commimlsm.* 
*  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  Join  together  to  com- 
memorate the  65th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania. Unfortunately,  Just  as  in  the 
preceding  42  years  this  has  been  less 
than  a  happy  occasion  for  the  Baltic 
people  who  in  1940  were  overrun  by 
the  Soviet  army. 

Since  that  time,  the  ruthless  Soviet 
Government  has  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  the  traditions, 
language,  and  religion  of  the  Lithuani- 
an and  Baltic  people.  We  pay  tribute 
today  to  these  freedom  loving  people 
and  their  indomlnable  spirit  which  has 
allowed  them  to  malntAJn  the  hope 
and  belief  that  they  will  once  again 
experience  the  independence  their 
parents  and  grandparents  Icnew  65 
years  ago. 

The  continued  pursuit  of  freedmn 
throughout  the  Captive  Nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  despite  the  Soviets 
blatant  disregard  for  human  rights,  is 
a    source    of    inspiration    to    people 


throughout  the  world.  E^ren  in  the 
face  of  the  harshest  Soviet  treatment, 
which  includes  the  imprisonment  of 
family  and  friends,  the  Baltic  people 
endiire.  Our  Nation  must  do  all  it  can 
to  support  their  quest  for  freedom  be- 
caiise  we  cannot  accept  the  domina- 
tion of  one  nation  over  another  any- 
where in  the  world. 

That  is  why  I  am  reintroducing  two 
resolutions  today,  which  follow  my  re- 
marks, calling  for  the  return  of  full 
freedom  and  Independence  to  Lituanla 
and  all  the  Baltic  States  and  for  the 
release  by  the  Soviets  of  the  Baltic 
people  being  held  as  political  prison- 
ers. It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  colleagues  recognize  the  urgency 
of  this  legislation  and  that  it  is  consid- 
ered in  a  most  prompt  and  favorable 
manner. 

Stopping  the  Soviet  expansion  is  a 
major  crusade  and  a  continuing  battie. 
Of  greatest  hope  to  me  is  my  convic- 
tion that  our  God  wlU  not  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  successfully  complete 
its  plan  of  world  dtnulnation. 
H.  CoH.  Rn.  61 

Concurrent  resolution  calling  for  full  free- 
dom  and   Independence   for   the   Baltic 

SUtes 

Wherems  the  United  States,  since  Its  in- 
ception, hss  been  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  aeU-determlnatton; 

Whereas  this  eaential  moral  principle  is 
also  aff timed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics is,  according  to  its  Constitution,  a 
voluntary  federation  of  autonomous  repub- 
lics: 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  RepubUcs  (the 
Republic  of  litbuania,  the  Republic  of 
Latvia,  and  the  Rnnibllc  of  Estonia)  did  not 
become  member  republics  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Sodallst  Republics  volimtarUy,  but 
rather  were  occupied  militarily  by  Russian 
Armed  Forces  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  n  and  subsequently  incorporated  by 
foiTX  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  have  since  been  Kovemed  by 
governments  approved  by,  and  subservient 
to,  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 

Whereas  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  (the  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians) is  distinctly  foreign  In  language, 
culture,  common  traditions,  and  religion 
from  that  of  the  Russian  people; 

Whereas,  by  deportation  and  dispersion  of 
the  native  populations  of  the  Baltic  SUtes 
to  Siberia  and  by  a  massive  colonization 
effort  in  which  Russian  colonists  replace 
the  displaced  native  peoples,  the  Soviet 
Union  threatens  complete  elimination  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  as  a  culturally,  geo- 
graphically, and  politically  distinct  and  eth- 
nically homogeneous  population; 

Whereas,  despite  such  treatment,  the 
spirit  of  the  dUsens  of  the  Baltic  States  is 
not  broken  and  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Baltic  States  for  national  independence 
ranalns  unabated; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistent- 
ly refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  and  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  independent  Repub- 
lics of  Uthuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 
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Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Communist 
Aggreastam  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress 
thoroughly  investigated  the  sdxure  of  the 
Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and,  in 
its  Third  Interim  Report,  concluded  that 
"The  evidence  is  overwhelming  and  condu- 
stve  that  EMonia.  lAtvla.  and  Uthuania 
were  foidbly  occupied  and  illegally  annexed 
by  the  Unkm  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs"; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  signatory 
to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Eunvie,  endorsed 
Principle  vm.  concerning  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoplea,  which  states 
"...  all  peoples  always  have  the  right.  In 
full  freedom,  to  determine,  when  and  as 
they  wish,  their  internal  and  external  politi- 
cal status,  without  external  interference, 
and  to  pursue  as  they  wish  their  political, 
economic  social  and  cultural  development 
.  .  ."  and  "The  participating  States  .  .  .  also 
recall  the  importance  of  the  elimination  of 
any  form  of  violation  of  this  principle.":  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Ninety-fourth  Congress,  by  adopting  H. 
Res.  864.  reaffirmed  the  United  SUtes 
policy  concerning  the  Baltic  nations  and 
thereby  urged  positive  actions:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Raolved  bw  the  Houte  of  ReprtaentoHvet 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Coniress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  enter  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union— 

(A)  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  non-Esto- 
nian, non-Latvian,  and  non-Uthuanlan  mili- 
tary, political,  administrative,  and  police 
personnel  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Uthua- 
nia, respectively,  and 

(B)  for  the  release  of  political  prisoners  of 
Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Uthuanian  national- 
ity fnmi  prisons,  labor  camps,  psychiatric 
institutions,  and  other  detention  centers 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  return  to 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuania,  respectively: 

(2)  the  President  should  instruct  the 
United  SUtes  delegation  to  the  preparatory 
meeting  of  the  IMO  Madrid  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  to  seek  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing matters  of  concern: 

(A)  the  current  Olegal  annexation  of  Brto- 
nla,  Latvia,  and  Uthuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and 

(B)  the  denial  of  self-determination  and 
territorial  Integrity  to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(3)  the  President  should  make  every  effort 
to  gain  the  support  and  cooperation  of  aU 
nations  to  achieve  the  objecidves  of  the  ne- 
gotiatkms  under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  of  concern  under  para- 
gnph  (2).» 

•  BSr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday mailed  the  63d  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Day  of  Independence.  For 
Lithuanians,  and  Uthiianian  Ameri- 
cans, this  day  is  not  lilte  our  Fourth  of 
July,  in  which  we  can  celebrate  the 
freedom  that  we  enjoy.  It  is.  instead, 
an  occasion  of  sorrowful  memories, 
and  prayerful  hopes  that  some  day  a 
free  Lithuania  will  bring  real  cause  for 
rejoicing.  I,  also,  would  like  to  mark 
this  day  by  expressing  my  wish  that 
the  people  of  Lithuania  be  allowed  to 
live  in  freedom  from  Soviet  tyranny. 

Lithuania,  a  proud  and  ancient  coun- 
try, can  trace  its  roots  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  11th  century.  By  the  14th 


century,  the  Kingdom  of  Uthuania 
was  one  of  the  largest  states  in 
Europe,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Ukraine,  and  was  famous  as  a 
center  of  civilization  and  learning 
known  for  its  freedom  and  toleration. 
By  the  18th  centiiry,  it  had  gradually 
come  under  the  domination  of  the 
ciarist  Russian  Empire. 

Deqiite  Russian  plans  to  eliminate 
Lithuanian  culture  and  language,  the 
people  did  not  forget  their  heritage 
nor  their  urge  for  freedom:  There 
were  many  attempts  to  throw  off  Rus- 
sian domination.  WhUe  Lithuania  was 
a  battleground  for  German.  Polish, 
and  Russian  forces  in  the  First  World 
War.  the  people  of  Lithuania  declared 
their  own  independent  state  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918.  when  Russia  was  occu- 
pied with  its  own  civil  war. 

For  a  while,  the  people  and  culture 
of  Lithuania  flourished.  In  1920.  the 
new  Soviet  Russian  State  signed  a 
peace  treaty  renoimcing  all  claims, 
and  recognizing  Lithuania  as  a  sover- 
eign state.  This  brief  period  of  democ- 
racy was  soon  to  end  with  the  Second 
World  War,  as  first  the  Germans,  and 
then  the  Russians  took  turns  occupy- 
ing Lithuania.  The  Soviet  empire's  ap- 
petite for  new  lands  was  apparently 
Just  as  strong  as  that  of  the  earlier 
czarist  empire.  In  the  name  of  "libera- 
tion," the  Soviets  forcefully  seized  and 
annexed  a  nation  too  small,  in  compar- 
ison, to  resist  successfully.  Since  that 
day.  freedom  has  been  unknown  in 
Lithuania— only  Soviet  oppression. 

Is  this  not  part  of  the  same  cycle 
that  we  see  even  now  being  played  in 
Afghanistan?  In  the  name  of  freedom 
and  equality,  all  men  are  equally 
denied  their  freedom  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Those  in  captive  nations  must, 
like  the  courageous  Lithuanians,  pa- 
tiently keep  the  flame  of  national  in- 
dependence and  Lithuanian  culture 
alive.  They  are  helped  by  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  Lithuanian  descent 
in  this  land,  who  also  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  a  free  Lithuania  exists, 
and  who  celebrate  this  day  to  keep  the 
memory  alive.  This  is  why  February  16 
is  such  an  ironic,  bittersweet  day:  The 
only  Lithuanians  not  allowed  to  cele- 
brate this  day  are  those  in  Lithuania 
Itself.  Lithuanian  independence  is.  at 
present,  only  a  dream.* 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  leadership  in  scheduling 
this  special  order  commemorating  the 
65th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  I  urge  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  Join  us  in  calling  attention 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  in  Lithuania. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  This 
article  describes  continued  attempts 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  repress  free- 
dom in  Lithuania. 
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Sovms  CKAaa  Lithoahiaji  Pamr  With 

ImnoATiiio  RcvoLT 
Moscow.  January  26.— Soviet  authorities 
have  begun  criminal  proceedings  against  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Uthuania  who  in 
his  sermons  "systematically  instigated  the 
believers"  to  wage  "open  struggle  against 
Soviet  power."  the  official  news  agency  Tass 
reported  tonight. 

Tass  said  Alfonsas  Svarinskas.  pastor  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Vidukle, 
Uthuania,  used  his  posiUon  "ss  a  cover"  for 
staging  "open  antisocial  meetings"  at  which 
he  urged  the  believers  to  struggle  against 
the  socialist  system. 

The  Tsss  announcement  coincided  with 
the  arrival  in  Rome  of  Bishop  Julljans  Val- 
vods  to  attend  a  Vatican  ceremony  at  which 
he  will  become  the  Soviet  Union's  first  resi- 
dent cardinal  since  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion. The  87-year-old  bishop  of  Riga.  Latvia, 
Is  one  of  18  new  cardinals  named  earlier  this 
month  by  Pope  John  Paul  n. 

Western  observers  here  speculated  that 
the  announcement  of  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  Uthuanian  priest  may  have 
been  designed  as  a  signal  that  Mo«x>w  has 
no  tntenUon  of  allowing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics the  sort  of  UUtude  enjoyed  by  the 
Polish  church. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  reUtively  small 
Roman  Catholic  population  primarily  con- 
centrated In  Uthuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
The  three  Baltic  republics,  with  a  combined 
population  of  4.6  million,  were  Incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union  in  1»40. 

Uthuania.  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  said 
to  have  been  affected  considerably  in  recent 
years  by  events  in  neighboring  Poland. 
There  have  been  frequent  reports  of  pro- 
tests and  iinderground  activity  by  small 
groups  of  nationalists,  human  righU  activ- 
isU  and  religious  dissidents. 

Tass  did  not  say  whether  Svarinskas  had 
been  arrested.  If  accused  him  of  "fabricat- 
ing slanderous  materials"  that  were  sent 
abroad  "for  use  by  subversive  centers  with 
anti-Soviet  aims." 

The  68-year-old  priest  has  been  sentenced 
on  two  occasions  after  being  arrested  in 
1947  and  again  in  1968,  the  report  said.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  linked  to  an  under- 
ground nationalist  "gang"  known  as  "Sbar- 
unas"  that  operated  in  Uthuania  after 
World  War  n.  Tass  said  he  continued  his 
"unlawful  activities"  after  his  release  tnm 
Jail  and  was  rearrested. 

Despite  this  Soviet  repression,  the 
Lithuanian  struggle  for  freedom  is  stiU 
strong.  The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to 
crush  freedom  of  religious  expression 
in  Lithuania,  but  they  have  failed.  In 
fact,  it  is  estimated  that  60  percent  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  are  churchgo- 
ers and  there  are  over  600  f imctioning 
parishes. 

As  we  commemorate  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  we  must  remember 
these  people  and  all  other  freedom- 
loving  people  who  are  denied  liberty. 

I  urge  all  my  collegues  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
achieve  their  independence.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  have  suffered  long 
enough.  They  must  not  be  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, February  16.  marked  the  66th 
anniversary  of  the  Uthuanian  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  This  anniver- 
sary also  commemorates  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  never  recog- 


nized the  forced  incorporation  of  Uth- 
uania into  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  the  Uthuanian  quest  for 
freedom. 

Fy>r  over  seven  centuries  the  Uthua- 
nian people  developed  their  own  cul- 
ture, literature,  religious  traditions, 
and  political  beliefs.  Often  however, 
this  «maii  land  was  subjected  to  the 
political  force  of  other  nations.  When 
the  chance  for  independence  came  in 
1918.  the  people  of  Uthuania  quickly 
declared  themselves  an  independent 
republic.  On  February  16,  1918,  Uth- 
uania gained  its  long-sought  freedom. 

The  indepoidence  of  Uthuania  was 
only  to  last  22  years.  In  June  of  1940  a 
massive  influx  of  Soviet  troops  ended 
the  short-lived  freedom  of  the  Uthua- 
nian people.  For  the  next  7  years  the 
Uthuanian  resistance  forces  struggled 
valiantly  against  overwhelming  odds. 
During  this  period  it  is  beUeved  that 
over  30.000  Uthuanlans  died  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  their  homeland. 

For  the  last  43  years  the  people  of 
Uthuania  have  suffered  imder  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
have  done  their  best  to  resist  Soviet 
attempts  to  destroy  Uthuanian  cul- 
ture. And  in  their  own  wajm.  the 
people  of  Uthuania  and  Uthuanian 
descent  carry  on  the  struggle  to  regain 
the  freedom  of  their  country. 

As  Americans  we  must  recognize  this 
struggle.  We  must  continue  to  seek  en- 
forcement of  the  Helsinki  accords,  and 
we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  continue 
the  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Uberty  to  Uthuania. 

On  this  day  commemorating  the 
65th  anniversary  of  Uthuania  inde- 
pendence. I  want  to  salute  the  people 
of  Uthuanian  descent  who  are  work- 
ing to  keep  the  dream  of  freedom 
alive.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  you 

•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  commemorating  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  independent  Republic  of  Uthua- 
nia. Since  Its  ruthless  annexation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Uthuania 
has  been  forced  to  live  under  the  qiec- 
ter  of  rule  from  Moscow,  its  citizens 
consistently  being  deprived  of  not  only 
their  independence  but  also  their  basic 
human  rights. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  human 
rights  situation  has  deteriorated  even 
further.  Shaken  by  events  in  Poland. 
Soviet  authorities  have  taken  steps  to 
restrict  contact  between  Uthuanlans 
and  their  Polish  neighbors  to  the  west. 
The  Soviets  have  threatened  reprisals 
If  attempts  are  made  to  organize  Soli- 
darity-like groups  in  Uthuania.  At  the 
same  time  economic  conditions 
worsen,  particularly  with  Tespect  to 
food  supplies  and  other  consumer 
goods.  A  more  ominous  slttiatlon  how- 
ever is  the  recent  reports  of  suspicious 
deaths  of  several  CathoUc  priests.  The 


harassment  and  persecution  of  those 
eng*g'"g  in  religious  activities  also 
omtinues  as  Soviet  authorities  stamp 
out  any  attempts  at  independent 
thought  or  expression  among  the  Uth- 
uanian dtizoiry.  Despite  the  human 
rl^ts  abuses,  the  censorship,  and  the 
increasing  harshness  of  life  Uthuanl- 
ans continue  to  exhibit  their  love  and 
yearning  for  freedom  despite  the  con- 
sequences that  follow  from  their 
Soviet  oppressors. 

It  is  that  we  add  our  voices  to  those 
of  Uthuanlan-Americans  aitd  free 
people  everywhere  in  demanding  an 
end  to  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Uth- 
uania. On  this  February  16,  as  we  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  Uthua- 
nian independence  let  us  call  for  the 
citizens  of  this  tiny  Baltic  land  to  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  their  own  future 
and  ^^mnfK»  for  sclf-govemmfnt.* 
•  Mn.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1983.  marks  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  Uthuanian  Indepoidence 
Day.  It  is  a  day  for  Uthuanlans  to  cel- 
ebrate their  rich  cultural  heritage, 
taking  pride  not  only  in  their  zuitlve 
arts  and  crafts,  but  also  in  their  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

The  contributions  of  the  Uthuanian 
immunity  of  St  Andrews  Church  In 
New  Britain.  Conn.,  reflect  this  fine 
heritage— both  in  their  sense  of  com- 
mitment and  caring  for  each  other, 
and  in  their  strong  sense  of  communi- 
ty to  the  district  Itself. 

Ironically  enough,  the  most  recmt 
independence  for  Uthuania  lasted 
only  22  years.  Before  1918.  the  Uthua- 
nian people  fought  off  domination 
from  the  Germans  and  the  Russians. 
After  1940.  In  a  move  never  a^nowl- 
edged  by  the  United  States,  they  were 
Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union 
through  the  collusion  of  Stalin  and 
Hitler.  They  suffered  the  loss  of 
homes.  Jobs,  family,  the  pain  of  exUe 
and  the  oppression  and  deprivation 
that  follow  under  a  Soviet  regime.  The 
Lithuanian  people  lost  their  Intellectu- 
al, political,  economic,  and  religious 
freedoms,  but  the  implications  of  the 
tragedy  spread  beyond  the  hardship 
and  sufferbig  endured  by  the  Uthua- 
nian conmiunlty.  for  as  believers  in  a 
free  democratic  society,  we  suffered  as 
well.  The  invasion  of  Uthuania  Is  only 
a  part  of  a  pattern  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion that  was  evidenced  most  recently 
in  Afghanistan. 

On  this  day.  let  us  celebrate  the 
beauty  of  the  Uthuanian  heritage,  but 
let  us  also  be  sobered  by  the  spirit 
behind  it.  a  spirit  dedicated  to  freedom 
and   independence.   We   must   never 

forget  it.*  

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  Uthuanian  Independence 
Day  and  commend  the  proud  people  of 
Lithuania  for  their  strength  and  cour- 
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age  in  the  fa  ce  of  oppression  and  sub- 
jugation. I  f  sel  that  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Miimbers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  all  Ameri- 
cans, take  tlJs  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  the  fre  Ktoms  and  privileges  with 
which  we  hi  ve  been  blessed,  and  rec- 
ognto  that  1  lot  all  peoples  are  as  for- 
tunate as  we  are  in  this  aspect. 

I  feel  also  l  hat  we  should  look  to  the 
Lithuanian  i  eople  for  inspiration  and 
pay  homage  to  their  nationalistic  and 
patriotic  seiitiments.  The  people  of 
Lithuania  hi.ve  escaped  the  forces  of 
oppression  f  <  r  only  a  very  brief  period 
of  time  betn  een  1918  and  1940,  when 
Lithuania  wi  is  an  autonomous  nation. 
Other  than  1  his  brief  taste  of  freedom 
and  national  sovereignity,  though,  the 
history  of  L  thuanla  has  been  ridden 
with  foreign  conquest  and  domination. 
Within  the  i  >ast  several  centuries  the 
Russians,  u  id  the  Germans  during 
World  War  [I,  have  usurped  the  au- 
tonomy of  t  te  Lithuanian  people  and 
suppressed  t  le  rights  and  self-govern- 
ing identity  which  these  people  hold 
so  dear. 

The  situtition  in  Lithuania  at 
present  is  bt  sically  the  same  as  it  has 
been  under  he  decades  and  centuries 
of  Russian  si  [bjugation.  Lithuania  fails 
to  enjoy  a  n  itlonal  self-determination 
policy,  or  ev(  n  conduct  many  of  its  na- 
tional pollti<al  and  administrative  ac- 
tivities. Th«  reason  for  this  is,  of 
course,  the  £  oviet  Union.  The  true  mo- 
tivating fone  of  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment is  the  policy  of  the  Communist 
leaders  dicta  ting  affairs  from  Moscow. 
What  is  m(re,  the  threat  of  Soviet 
military  fort  es  and  secret  police  activi- 
ties keep  I  ithuanlans  who  wish  to 
govern  theii  own  affairs  and  throw 
the  yoke  al  Soviet  domination  off 
their  backs  from  organizing  and  ex- 
pressing the  r  opinions. 

There  are,  however,  brave  and  deter- 
mined LithD  anians  who  employ  every 
means  poesil  ile  to  obtain  the  principles 
of  freedom  i  ind  self-determination  for 
their  people  And  it  is  people  like  this, 
and  people  1  ke  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans who  re  aain  loyal  to  their  nation- 
al heritage  ^  rhom  I  wish  to  commend. 

Demonstrt  ,tions  and  protests  contin- 
ue to  spring  up  periodically  in  Lithua- 
nia, and  we  look  to  these  as  a  sign  of 
the  determj  nation  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Unfi  irtunately,  attempts  to  ex- 
press opinio  a  and  organize  opposition 
are  general]  f  cracked  down  upon  and 
stifled  by  go  remment  forces. 

Our  heart  >.  however,  are  with  these 
independent  ly  spirited  Lithuanians, 
and  we  look  to  them  with  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm th  it  their  cause  may  be  real- 
ized. If  we  ook  back  to  our  own  Na- 
tion's fight  or  freedom  over  200  years 
ago,  we  see  i  ome  of  the  same  ideas  and 
rights  app<aring  in  the  Lithuanian 
struggle. 

So  it  is  I  roper  to  reflect  today  on 
the  65th  ai  niversary  of  a  victory  for 
freedom  at  d  a  courageous  people.  I 


Join  with  the  other  members  of  this 
House  in  commending  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  the  65th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  indiependence.* 
•  Bfr.  HORTON.  Bftr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Join  in  this  commemoration  of  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Baltic  State  of 
Lithuania.  These  people  have  with- 
stood, with  pride  and  dignity,  centur- 
ies of  Soviet  domination  and  political 
persecution. 

Yesterday.  February  16.  1983. 
marked  the  732d  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Lithuanian  nation.  This 
auspicious  day  in  Lithuanian  history 
also  commemorates  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  long  sought  eman- 
cipation from  Russian  domination. 
Tragically.  Lithuania  only  enjoyed  its 
freedom  for  22  years.  In  Jvme  of  1940. 
the  Soviet  Union  forcefully  entered 
the  Baltic  States  and  illegally  annexed 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and 
Latvia. 

We  can  proclaim  with  pride  that  the 
United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  iUegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  nor  have  we  ever  abandoned 
the  cause  of  a  free  Lithuania.  By  our 
actions  today,  we  make  Itnown  to  the 
world,  our  commitment  to  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  freedom— freedom  of 
speech,  national  self-determination, 
and  human  rights. 

The  tragedy  which  accompanies 
Soviet  domination  continues  to  this 
day.  Soviet  authorities  struggle  to  re- 
press the  unique  cultures  of  the  Lith- 
uanian, Estonian,  and  Latvian  people. 
Where  these  proud  people  deviate 
from  the  brutally  prescribed  policies 
of  "sovletization."  internment  has 
become  the  norm.  This  has  become  an 
all  too  familiar  pattern  within  the 
U.S.SJI. 

By  commemorating  the  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  and  remonstrating 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  violation  of 
human  rights,  we  signal  to  the  world 
that  we  cannot  rest  where  the  rights 
of  fellow  human  beings  are  violated. 
By  the  same  token,  we  signal  Lithuani- 
an Americans  and  their  brethren  that 
their  cause  has  not  been  forsaken.  We 
must  continue  our  support  and  advo- 
cacy until  they  are  free.« 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  to  Join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  65th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  In 
inarking  this  anniversary  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  plight  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people  who  are  subjected  to  Soviet 
oppression. 

It  was  on  February  16, 1918,  that  the 
Lithuanians  proclaimed  an  independ- 
ent state  dedicated  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples. This  freedom  and  independence 
came  to  a  screeching  halt  in  the 
siunmer  of  1940  when  they  were  forc- 
ibly put  under  Soviet  domain.  This  fla- 
grant attack  of  aggression  was  in 
direct    violation    of    a   peace    treaty 


signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1920. 
This  obvious  act  of  hypocrisy  must  not 
go  unnoticed  by  the  free  nations  of 
the  world.  We  must  continue  to  im- 
press upon  the  Soviet  Union  our  out- 
right objection  to  the  numerous  re- 
ports of  htunan  rights  violations.  The 
Lithuanians  have  been  denied  the 
most  basic  human  rights— the  free  ex- 
ercise of  political,  cultural,  and  reli- 
gious freedoms.  Tet.  these  brave  indi- 
viduals have  held  on  to  their  identity 
and  they  have  kept  alive  their  hopes 
for  these  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  moved  by  the 
strength  and  conviction  of  these  brave 
Individuals.  I  am  thankful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  these  cou- 
rageous  people  and  their  overwhelm- 
ing commitment  to  human  rights  and 
freedom  that  free  nations  of  the  world 
cherish  so  deeply. 

•  Bfr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Lithuani- 
an Independence. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  under- 
gone great  hardships.  They  emerged 
in  1918— after  more  than  a  century  of 
Russian  domination— as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation.  Forty-three  years 
ago.  in  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Lithuania.  They  did  so  despite  having 
signed  a  peace  treaty  in  1920  which 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Lithua- 
nia without  any  reserve. 

Lithuania  is  operated  like  a  prison 
camp.  Use  of  the  Lithuanian  language 
in  publications  is  forbidden.  Religious 
instructions,  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
prohibited.  Religious  leaders  are  perse- 
cuted. Travel  to  and  from  Lithuania  is 
severely  restricted.  In  essence,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  wipe  out  the 
c\ilture  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Those  who  oppose  the  Soviet-enforced 
policies  face  imprisonment,  torture, 
exile,  and  other  such  harsh  measures. 
However,  the  Soviets  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  Lithuanian 
culture  or  spirit. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  Lithuanian 
people.  They  should  be  praised  for 
iMth  their  courage  and  commitment. 
Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  steadfast 
efforts  to  doiise  the  flame  of  freedom 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people— these  brave  people  have 
not  lost  sight  of  their  goals. 

Lithuania  has  contributed  so  much 
to  our  own  culture  through  its  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  do  something 
for  them  in  their  country.  As  freedom 
loving  people,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
condemn  denials  of  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  should  work 
to  allow  self-determination  in  that 
country.  Silence  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  will  indicate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  indifferent 
to  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
And  that  is  simply  not  true. 


Americans  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  Lithuanian  dilemma— and  this 
renewed  awareness  is  due.  in  part,  to 
the  successful  efforts  of  Lithuanian 
Americans  who  have  educated  the 
Congress  and  general  public  about  this 
all  Important  issue. 

Today,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  recognize  the  determi- 
nation and  freedom  loving  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people— both  Lithuanian 
nationalists  and  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  I  say  that  the  Lithua- 
nian people  have  reaffirmed  our  faith 
in  the  indestructability  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
to  you  a  sad  story,  a  story  of  repres- 
sion, of  abuse,  of  struggle.  On  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918.  Lithuania  was  reborn, 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  czarist 
Russia,  to  breathe  in  the  air  of  democ- 
racy and  taste  the  sweetness  of  free- 
dom she  had  so  long  been  deprived. 
The  years  of  freedom,  however,  were 
fleeting  and  the  bitter  taste  of  oppres- 
sion once  again  filled  the  mouth  of  an 
Innocent  people. 

In  1940,  during  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union  occupied  Lithuania  and 
installed  its  own  puppet  regime.  The 
Soviet  Union  ignored  the  peace  treaty 
of  1920  and  the  nonaggresslon  pact  of 
1926  and  instead  absorbed  the  helpless 
Lithuania  into  Its  sphere  of  domi- 
nance. The  cry  of  self-determination 
was  blatantly  Ignored.  The  rights  of 
Lithuanians  were  never  acknowledged. 
Today  they  experience  constant  hard- 
ship and  strain,  but  they  stiU  dream  of 
the  day  when  freedom  will  be  restored 
and  Lithuania  will  again  Join  the 
ranks  of  democratic  nations. 

Right  now,  however,  their  leaders 
for  independence  are  being  liquidated, 
their  culture  is  being  absorbed,  and  re- 
ligious freedom  is  nonexistent. 

The  LlthuMlans  continue  to  strug- 
gle to  try  to  regain  the  freedom  they 
barely  experienced.  They  are  a  brave 
and  proud  people.  I  Join  with  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  commemorate  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  Lithuania 
was  last  a  free  nation.  We  will  not 
forget  her  cry.  we  can  not  forget  her 
struggle,  and  we  must  never  forget  her 
courage.* 


PIK:  NO  HELP  TO  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  FARMERS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HARTinTT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  17.  1983. 1  held  a  meeting  for 
the  farmers  of  the  First  District  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  town  of  Walter- 
boro,  S.C.  Gathered  at  this  occasion 
were  representatives  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  Small 


Business  AdministraUon.  SoU  Conaer- 
vatlon  Service.  Agriculture  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  and  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank.  South  Carolina's 
agriculture  commissioner,  the  South 
Carolina  Farm  Bureau  president,  as 
weU  as  Mr.  WOmer  Mizell.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Governmental  Affairs  at 
U8DA.  Also  on  hand  were  400  to  500 
farmers  who  are  de^erate  for  some 
relief  to  the  problems  they  face. 

Among  the  various  issues  discussed 
that  night  was  the  payment-in-kind 
(PIK)  program.  Many  farmers  In  my 
district,  as  well  as  acronthe  State, 
desire  to  participate  in  PIK.  but  for 
various  reasons,  which  I  will  mention 
later,  will  be  limited  in  their  ability  to 
do  so.  If  the  goal  of  the  PIK  program 
is  to  help  the  farmer  by  lowering  his 
production  costs,  and  to  simultaneous- 
ly reduce  large  Government  commodi- 
ty surpluses  so  as  to  Improve  prices, 
then  this  program  can  be  improved 
upon  by  Incorporating  my  legislative 

proposal.  ^       ^         , 

My  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  include  in  his  final  PIK 
regulations  language  to  allow  soybean 
production  to  be  idled  in  retimi  for  a 
payment  of  com  from  Government 
surpluses.  My  reason  for  proposing 
this  measure  is  the  knowledge  that  In 
my  district,  the  payment-in-klnd  pro- 
gram will  not  provide  significant  help 
as  it  is  currently  drafted. 

My  farmers  need  relief  now,  but  PIK 
would  not  help  them  for  two  primary 
reasons.  First,  farmers  in  my  part  of 
the  country  double  crop.  Under  the  in- 
terim rule  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  If  a  farmer 
idles  his  com  production,  for  example, 
he  Is  prohibited  from  planting  any 
other  crop  on  that  idled  land;  even  if 
he  normally  plants  two  entirely  differ- 
ent crops  during  a  partlcxilar  year. 
How  is  that  farmer  to  be  compensated 
for  not  growing  that  second  crop? 
cnearly.  it  would  be  folly  to  alter  the 
rule  to  permit  a  second  crop  to  be 
grown  on  diverted  land.  What  can  help 
these  double  cropping  farmers  is  pay- 
ment-in-klnd compensation  for  their 
second  crop,  which  in  my  State  is  pri- 
marily soybeans.  This  would  allow,  for 
Instance,  a  farmer  in  Walterboro.  S.C.. 
to  receive  payment-in-kind  for  idling 
his  soybean  production  later  in  the 
same  year.  It  Is  clear  that  If  soybeans 
are  not  part  of  this  program,  then 
many  of  my  farmers  will  be  Inclined 
not  to  participate  in  PIK. 

Second,  there  are  numerous  farmers 
in  my  State  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
yield  base  histories  for  the  five  <»m- 
modltles  announced  in  the  Iterlm  PIK 
rule  in  order  to  participate  in  PIK. 
Once  again,  my  farmers,  who  are 
straggling  Just  as  much  as  those  farm- 
ers who  consistently  grow  the  five  PIK 
program  commodities,  receive  precious 
little  assistance  from  this  Government 
solution. 


As  a  result.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  the  farmers  of  my 
district  and  the  soybean  farmers  of 
this  country  a  helping  hand.  If  passed 
Into  law.  It  would  acccnnpUsh  several 
objectives.  First.  It  would  reduce  pro- 
duction of  soybeans.  There  is  no  sig- 
nificant surplus  of  soybeans;  however, 
price*  are  so  low  now  that  a  farmer 
cannot  earn  enough  to  cover  produc- 
tion costs,  not  to  mention  covering  any 
loan  imyments  to  creditors.  Second.  It 
will  Increase  participation  in  the  PIK 
program.  Pull  and  strong  participation 
by  America's  farmers  Is  necessary  If 
the  program  is  to  work  at  aU.  Third,  it 
will  enhance  the  objectives  espoused 
by  Secretary  Block  on  January   11, 
1983,  which  are:  to  reduce  produc- 
tion—In  com,  wheat,  sorghum,  rice, 
and  cotton— to  reduce  stuplus  stock 
holdings;    and    to    avoid    Increased 
budget  outlays  that  would  otherwise 
be  necessary  under  price  support  pro- 
grams. In  particular,  my  bill  would 
further  reduce  the  surplus  of  com. 
Furthermore,    it    will    help    Improve 
farm  prices,  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
our  agricultural  economic  programs. 

I  invite  you  to  examine  this  measiuv 
and  encourage  your  support. 

At  this  point.  I  include  my  bill  in  Its 
entirety  in  the  Rbcors: 


HJl.1541 
A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  revise  rules  establishing  k  special 
program  of  pajrment-in-klnd  for  acreage 
diversion  for  the  1983  crop  of  certain  com- 
modities to  permit  producers  to  divert  soy- 
bean acreage  from  production  and  receive 
com  as  payment-in-ldnd 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Repntentativet   of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congreu  assenMed,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")— 

(1)  shall  not  issue  as  a  final  rule  the  inter- 
im rule  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
January  IS.  IWW  (48  Fed.  Reg.  1477-1479). 
which  esUbllshes  a  special  program  of  pay- 
ment-ln-klnd  for  acreage  diversion  for  the 
1983  crops  of  wheat,  com,  grain  sorghum, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  unless  such  final 
rule  Incorporates  the  provisions  described  in 
subsection  (b),  or 

(2)  shall,  if  such  interim  rule  is  Issued  as  a 
final  rule  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  amend  such  final  rule  to  Incor- 
porate such  provisions. 

(b)  The  provisions  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  provide  for  the  foUowlnr 

(I)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  producer  with  respect 
to  the  1983  crop  of  soybeans  under  which— 

(A)  such  producer  agrees— 

(i)  to  divert  from  production  and  devote  to 
conservation  uses  approved  by  the  Secretary 
an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  not  leas 
than  10  percent  nor  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  soybean  acreage  base  for  such  produc- 
er's farm,  and 

(II)  to  plant  an  acreage  to  soybeans  which 
does  not  exceed  the  difference  between  such 
soybean  acreage  base  and  such  diverted 
acreage  of  cropland,  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  agrees  to  pay  to  such 
producer  a  quanUty  of  com  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

(1)3. 
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(U)  auch  d  verted  matatt  of  cropUnd.  mnd 
(Ui)  M  pei  xnt  of  the  avente  yield  of  aoy- 
beana  on  n  Eh  farm,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  soybeai  i  acreage  base  for  such  produc- 
er's farm  st  all  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  plante  I  to  soybeans  on  such  farm  with 
respect  to  tl  e  1983  crop  of  soybeans. 

(2)  In  llei  of  an  agreement  under  para- 
graph (1>.  tl  te  Secretary  may,  pursuant  to  a 
competitive  bid  process,  oiter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  SI  ich  producer  with  respect  to  the 
IMS  crop  of  soybeans  under  which— 

(A)  such  p  roduoer  agrees— 

(i)  to  dlvei  t  from  production  and  devote  to 
such  conser  ration  uses  an  acreage  of  crop- 
land equal  o  100  percent  of  such  soybean 
acreage  ba« ,  and 

(il)  to  plan  t  no  acreage  to  soybeans,  and 

(B)  the  8  wretary  agrees  to  pay  to  such 
producer  a  [quantity  of  com  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

(i)X 

(U)  such  d  verted  acreage  of  cropland,  and 

(Hi)  the  p  Tcentage  of  such  avoage  yield 

which  such  producer  bid  for  purposes  of 

such  compel  itlve  bid  process. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  an  agreement  de- 
scribed in  p  iragraph  (1)  or  (2).  no  producer 
shall  be  req  lired  to  divert,  set-aside,  or  oth- 
erwise redu  e.  acreage  planted  to  soybeans 
or  to  any  ot  ler  commodity  as  a  cimdition  of 
eligibility  f^  entering  into  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

(4)  Excel  t  when  inconaistwit  with  the 
provisions  described  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
and  (3),  th!  terms  and  conditions,  proce- 
dures, and  I  liscellaneous  |HX>vlsions  applica- 
ble to  contr  icts,  and  payments  made  pursu- 
ant to  conlracts,  entered  Into  before  the 
date  of  the  mactment  of  this  Act  under  the 
rule  describ  id  in  subseeUoh  (a)  shaU  be  ap- 
plicable wlh  respect  to  sgreements  de- 
scribed in  p<  ngraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(c)  The  S«  Eretary— 

<1)  shall.  1  lOtwlthstanding  any  time  limlU- 
tkm  eontaii  led  in  section  SS3(d)  of  title  5, 
United  8U»s  Code,  take  the  acUon  re- 
quired by  SI  ibsectkm  (a)  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  tl^  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  shaU 
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provide  producers  an  adequate 
poiod  of  til  oe  after  the  date  of  such  action 
to  apply  to  enter  into  agreements  described 
in  subaeetia  is  (bXl)  and  (b)<2),  and 

(3)  shall  I  leimlt  any  producer  who  enters 
into  any  sui  h  agreement  to  modify  or  termi- 
nate any  o  attract  eaUenA  into  before  the 
date  of  the  enactaient  of  this  Act  under  the 
rule  describ  sd  In  subsecUcm  (a).« 
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pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  E^>eaker.  I  am 

the    Immigration 

Control  Act  of  1983.  BJR. 

comprehensive  immigration 

considered  but  not  finally 

during  the  97th  Congress. 

legislation  is  the  product  of 

a  decade  of  research,  analy- 

learlngs  by  this  Congress, 

.tions.  the  Select  Com- 

Immigration  and  Refugee 

numerous  other  Independ- 
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It  is  a  good  bill,  with  widespread  sup- 
port Unfortunately,  due  to  the  lack  of 
time  in  last  year's  postelection  session, 
the  bill  was  not  signed  into  law.  How- 
ever, the  Senate,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson  of  Wyo- 
ming, chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy,  last  year  passed  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  19  a  similar  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
the  Senate  will  move  ahead  this  year 
again,  and  that  this  body  will  also 
complete  action. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is 
that  which  passed  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  September  23.  1982.  Chair- 
man Pcm  W.  RoDnro.  Jr..  of  the  full 
committee  conducted  an  excellent 
maitoip  session  of  the  bill,  and  we 
emerged  with  a  fine  work  product.  I 
look  forward  to  his  continued  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

The  bill  contains  elements  which  vir- 
tually every  analyst  of  immigration 
reform  believes  are  necessary  if  we  are 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  present  immi- 
gration chaos. 

I^rst.  it  imposes  penalties  on  em- 
ployers who  knowingly  hire  undocu- 
mented aliens.  I  emphasize  the  term 
"knowingly"  because  employers  who 
Innocently  hire  undocumented  aliens 
will  not  be  punished  in  any  way  under 
thisbilL 

The  purpose  of  these  employer  sanc- 
tions as  they  are  called,  is  to  end  the 
Job  lure  that  brings  undocumented 
aliens  to  this  cotmtxr.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  it  is  presently  not  ille- 
gal to  hire  an  undocumented  alien.  As 
a  result,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
undocumented  aliens  enter  this  coun- 
try each  year  to  take  jobs. 

These  undocumented  aliens  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  take 
Jobs  in  all  sectors  of  our  economy  in 
all  parts  of  our  country.  While  no  one 
knows  for  sure  how  many  of  these  Jobs 
might  otherwise  be  taken  by  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  clear  that  there  are  at  least 
some  Job  diq^lacements,  especially  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Job  scale. 

The  bill  contains  various  protections 
aimed  at  preventing  any  discrimina- 
tion agabist  minorities  that  might  in- 
advertently arise  from  implementation 
of  employee  sanctions.  I  certainly 
intend  to  continue  to  examine  this 
issue  which  is  of  such  concern  to  my 
colleagues  and  many  ethnic  and  mi- 
nority organizations. 

Second,  the  biU  reforms  the  process 
for  determining  which  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  individuals  who  come  to 
this  country  without  documents  and 
then  claim  the  right  of  political 
asylum  actually  should  be  given  that 
status. 

The  present  system  Is  gridlocked. 
with  approximately  140,000  cases 
backlogged.  This  backlog  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  asylum  process,  and 
threatens  to  undermine  an  essential 
humanitarian  element  of  our  immigra- 
tion policy. 


My  bill  establishes  an  independent 
corps  of  administrative  law  Judges  to 
conduct  full  and  open  hearings  on 
each  and  every  asylum  an>lication.  It 
also  contains  various  provisions  to 
insure  that  while  all  hearings  are  to- 
tally fair,  they  are  also  expeditious. 
Judicial  review  of  negative  decisions  is 
also  provided. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  SO-year-old  H-2  tempo- 
rary foreign  worker  program. 

This  program  allows  foreign  workers 
to  enter  our  country  for  short  dura- 
tions to  take  specified  Jobs  only  if 
American  workers  are  not  willing  to 
take  those  Jobs.  My  bill  streamlines 
some  aspecta  of  the  H-2  program. 

The  H-2  program  may  have  to  be 
used  because  many  employers  have 
become  dependent  <m  undocumented 
aliens.  It  is  my  hope  that  once  employ- 
er sanctions  are  in  place,  these  em- 
ployers wlU  hire  American  workers. 
But  if  American  wo  Aers  will  not  take 
the  Jobs  offered,  foreign  woikers  will 
have  to  be  made  available. 

The  fourth  central  element  of  the 
bill  is  the  legalization  program. 

This  is  not  a  blanket  amnesty. 

The  legalization  program  \b  a  care- 
fully controlled,  case-by-case  deteiml- 
nation  by  the  Attorney  General 
whether  an  individual  who  has  been  In 
this  country  a  Tniwitnnm  of  over  3 
years  should  be  allowed  to  achieve 
l(«al  status.  Each  individual  who  ap- 
plies for  legalization  will  have  to  con- 
vince the  Attorney  General  that  he  or 
she  has  been  a  positive  contributor  to 
our  society  and  has  not  run  afoul  of 
the  law,  save  for  not  having  proper  Im- 
migration documents. 

People  who  are  legalized  do  not  im- 
mediately become  UJ3.  citizens. 
Rather,  they  become  either  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  or  temporary  resi- 
dent aliens,  depending  on  their  date  of 
entry  to  the  United  States.  Each  indi- 
vidual will  have  to  wait  a  minimum  of 
5  years  before  becoming  a  naturalized 
UA  citizen. 

The  bill  limits  the  eligibility  of 
newly  legalized  aliens  to  receive  wel- 
fare benefits,  except  for  emergency 
medical  care  and  specific  aid  to  the 
blind,  aged,  or  disabled.  The  legisla- 
tion also  authorizes  funding  for  reim- 
bursement to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  costs  they  inciu'  because  of 
the  newly  legalized  aliens. 

Legalization  is  part  of  a  package,  a 
package  to  have  a  new,  firm  immigra- 
tion policy.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  our 
country  is  not  going  to  deport  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals  who 
have  lived  here  for  at  least  3  years  and 
have  been  contributors  to  our  country. 
Spending  scarce  law  enforcement  dol- 
lars on  trying  to  roimd  these  people 
up  and  deport  them  would  be  imwise. 

Allowing  longstanding  residents  to 
become  legalized  will  also  benefit  our 
country  by  ending  the  underground 


society  in  which  they  Uve.  Their  status 
as  undocumented  aliens  makes  law  m- 
forcement  in  our  communities  more 
difficult.  Id  addition  to  leaving  the 
people  themselves  vulnerable  because 
of  their  undocumented  status. 

There  are  various  other  parts  of  the 
bill  which  are  also  significant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  including  a  summa- 
ry of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

This  legislation  must,  by  its  very 
nature,  be  a  compromise,  a  delicate 
balance  between  competing  interests.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  understand 
that  balance,  and  not  Jump  to  Judg- 
ment on  the  bill  because  they  find  one 
specific  part  not  totally  to  their  liking. 
It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  enacting  an  immigration 
reform  bill  in  this  Congress. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Census  Bureau 
made  a  rough  estimate  that  between 
3.5  and  6  million  xmdocimiented  aliens 
already  Uve  in  our  country.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  number  has  grown 
substantially  In  the  intervening  5 
years,  and  that  it  will  grow  even  more 
if  we  fail  to  act.  Undociimented  aliens 
have  been  coming  to  this  coimtry  for 
decades.  The  problems  the  bill  seeks  to 
address  did  not  start  suddenly  last 
year  because  of  a  war  in  one  country 
or  an  economic  crisis  in  another. 

Even  if  this  legislation  is  enacted,  we 
will  not  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
road  In  dealing  with  Immigration.  In 
fact,  we  will  Just  have  made  a  start. 
We  as  a  nation  must  deal  with  the 
problems  in  the  sending  countries  that 
lead  so  many  of  their  citizens  to  at- 
tempt to  come  to  the  United  Stotes. 
We  must  also  strengthen  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nat»iralization  Service,  the 
arm  of  the  Justice  Department 
charged  with  enforcing  our  immigra- 
Uon  laws.  For  too  long,  INS  has  been 
neglected,  with  the  result  that  both  its 
service  to  the  public  and  its  law  en- 
forcement functions  have  been  inad- 

eauate. 

My  subcommittee  will  hold  full 
hearings  on  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1983  during  March. 
We  need  to  refresh  the  hearing  record 
that  was  established  during  the  last 
Congress,  and  to  examine  changes 
that  might  be  made  in  the  bill  to 
strengthen  it.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  legislative  vehicle  to 
focus  the  hearings  and  the  debate  in 
my  subcommittee.  Alternative  formu- 
lations and  views  will  be  given  every 
consideration.  ^._.j     ,        j 

A  large  number  of  individuals  and 
groups  have  already  indicated  their 
desire  to  testify  on  the  bill,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
advise  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  bill  to  contact 
my  subcommittee  as  soon  as  possible. 
Written  requests  should  be  addrewed 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  International  Law. 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary.    U.S. 


House  of  RepresentaUves.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20515.  The  subcommittee 
staff  can  be  contacted  on  (202)  225- 
5727. 

It  wHl  not  be  poMible  to  accommo- 
date all  requests  to  testify,  but  my 
subcommittee  will  do  its  best  to  sched- 
ule as  many  witnesses  as  can  reason- 
ably be  heard.  ^  ^         ^ 

Bfr.  SpMker,  I  look  forward  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1988  dtiring  this  Con- 
gress. 


SUMMABT— ImaSBATIOa  RsrOKM  AMD 

ConaoL  Act  or  1983 
I.  n**""  naaoBATioii 


A.  EmpUner  aanetiona 

H^fc—  it  unlawful  for  any  employer  toow- 

Ingly  to  hire  for  employment  or  to  recruit 

for  a  fee,  after  the  date  of  enactment,  any 

aUen  not  authorised  to  work  in  the  United 

States. 

Requires  employers  of  four  employees  or 
more  to  have  all  proapecUve  employees 
show  them,  as  a  condition  of  hiring,  eitoCT: 
(1)  a  UA  passport,  or  (2)  a  UA  birth  certlfl- 
cate  or  social  security  card  and  a  driver's  li- 
cense, or  a  state  issued  LD.  card,  or  an  alien 

identificaUon  document.  

Requires  such  employer,  to  attest  In  writ- 
ing, under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  he  has 
seen  the  necessary  documentaUon;  requires 
the  employee,  to  attest  in  writing,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that  he  or  she  is  author- 
ized to  work  in  the  VS. 

Any  employer  of  four  or  more  employees 
who  does  not  meet  the  requlremenU  for 
checking  documents,  signing  the  appropri- 
ate form,  and  retaining  the  appropriate 
form  U  liable  to  a  civil  fine  of  3600  per  em- 
ployee hired.  ,  . 
SUtes  that  within  three  years  of  enact- 
ment the  President  shall  make  such 
changes  "as  may  be  necessary"  to  make  the 
system  more  secure. 

SUtes  that  the  bill  does  not  authorise  the 
creaUon  of  national  identif  IcaUon  cards. 

Establishes  a  graduated  penalty  structure 
for  hiring  unauthorised  aliens— first  of- 
fense: warning;  second  offense:  $1,000  dvU 
fine  per  unauthorised  aUen  hired:  third  of- 
fense: $2,000  civil  fine  per  unauthorised 
alien  hired;  fourth  offense:  $3,000  criminal 
fine  per  unauthorised  alien  hired  or  one 
year  in  Jail,  or  both.  Also,  Attorney  General 
may  seek  an  injunction  to  stop  pattern  or 

practice  violators.  

Requires  an  extensive  outreach  progrwm 
to  inform  employers,  employees,  and  the 
general  public  of  this  new  law.  Allows  violv 
Uons  occurring  during  the  first  «lj  <»' 
months  after  enactment  to  go  unpunishwL 

Oives  violators  a  right  to  a  bearing  before 
a  Department  of  Justice  AdmlnlstraUve  l*w 
Judge  (See  page  3.) 

Requires  Civil  Righto  COTunlMlon  to  issue 
reporta  on  possible  discriminatory  effect  of 

this  law.  ,      

Creates  an  affirmaUve  defense  for  em- 
ployers who  have  complied  with  the  attesta- 
Uon  requlremento  in  good  faith. 

Creates  a  Department  of  Labor/Depart- 
ment of  JusUoe  task  force  to  review  com- 
plainto  of  discrimination. 

M»k»«  it  a  felony  to  use  fraudulent  docu- 
mento  In  order  to  obtain  employment. 
B.  Incna$ed  border  and  other  en/Oreement; 
vMTteet 

Creates  criminal  i>enalty  for  bringing  an 
alien  to  the  UA,  knowing  or  in  reckless  dls- 


regaitl  of  the  fact,  that  the  alien  had  not  re- 
ceived prior  official  authoriatlon  to  enter. 

States  the  sense  of  Congress  that  re- 
souiees  for  border  i>atrol  and  other  immi- 
gration enf  oroemoit  activities  of  the  Imml- 
gntlon  and  Naturaltaatlon  Service  and 
other  agencies  should  be  Increased. 

Allows  Attorney  General  to  impose  feea 
for  the  uae  by  allena  of  border  and  other  Im- 
migration fadUttaa  and  aervioea  in  an 
amount  oommenaurate  with  coat. 

C  AdiviictMon  procadnres  cad  osyivm 
Creatca  United  Stataa  Immlgratlan  Board, 
an  independent  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juatloe.  Six  member  Board  iaap- 
polnted  by  the  Preaident  with  the  advice 
and  coiMent  of  the  Senate,  with  members 
aerring  ata  year  toms.  It  may  meet  en  banc 
or  In  pands  of  three  m  more.  It  hears  all 
appeals  tnm  declatons  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judgea. 

Chairman  of  Board  appolnto  up  to  seventy 
Admlnlstiathre  Law  Judges  to  hear  aU  ex- 
dualon  and  deportation  caaea  (including 
thoae  invohrlng  asylum),  challengea  to  Ctoa. 
and  aU  other  matters  heard  by  the  present 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeala.  Some  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judges  are  specially 
trained  to  hear  asylum  caaea. 

Deeiaiona  by  Adminiatrattve  Law  Judgea 
would  be  reversible  by  the  Board  if  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

Judicial  review  in  exclusion  cases  available 
in  u  A  Circuit  Courts. 

Judicial  review  of  asylum  matters  avaU- 
able  in  Circuit  Court  once  a  final  order  of 
deportation  or  exclusion  has  been  entered. 

Judicial  review  of  non-asylum  deportation 
cases  available  In  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
At  asylum  hearings.  aUen  is  entitled  to  an 
open  hearing.  repreaenUUon  by  counsel, 
the  right  to  call  witnesses,  present  evidence, 
and  confront  witnesses.  ..   „„  _,»». 

Aliens  who  attempt  to  enter  the  U  A  with- 
out proper  documenU  can  be  excluded 
unless  they  assert  swne  reasonable  basis  for 
entering  the  UA  or  claim  asylum,  in  which 
case  they  are  enUUed  to  go  before  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  and  receive  a  fuU 
scale  hearing. 

Requires  speedy  asylum  hearings:  u  alien 
is  not  given  asylum  hearing  within  46  days 
of  the  ffling  of  the  appllcaUon.  the  aUwi,  if 
detained,  will  be  released  on  parole. 

Imposes  various  time  limlto  in  the  process- 
ing asylum  claims. 

D.  AdJuttmenU  of  statu* 
Adjustment  of  status  procedure  would  not 
be  available  to  aliens  who  have  violated  the 
terms  of  their  nonimmigrant  visa. 
n.  LHUL  naaoBATioii 
A.  Labor  certification 
Labor  certification  can  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  nationwide  Job  market  daU  or  on  a 
case  by  case  basU.  Certification  must  in- 
clude a  finding  that  sufficient  UjS.  worters 
could  not  be  trained  within  a  reasonable 

Allows  certain  aliens  having  labor  certifi- 
cations to  remain  in  the  UA  if  a  visa  will 
likely  be  available  within  two  years. 
B.a-4'i 

Relief  provisions  are  provided  for  certain 
children  and  widowed  spouses  of  employees 
of  international  organization. 
C.  Nonimmiffrants 

StteOal  procedure  established  for  H-2  sea- 
sonal workers  In  agriculture: 

The  employer  must  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  LAbor  no  more  than  50  days  in  advance  of 
need  M^'ng  for  foreign  workers;  employer 
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Seer  tary  of  Labor  must  provide  a  de- 
tl  vt  certification  no  later  than  M 
adv  knee  of  need: 

Se  retary  of  Labor  determines  that 
n  imber  of  qualified  VS.  worters 
avaVable  at  the  time  needed,  but  at 
time  those  worlien  are  not 
available,  an  expedited  proce- 
det^rmine  need  would  be  available. 
D.  Viaa  waiver 
AlttT  thej  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
Service  hai  implemented  a  system  to  track 
the  entry  i  ind  exit  of  nonimmigrants,  the 
State  Depi  rtment  may  establish  a  three 
year  pilot  nonimmigrant  visa  waiver  pro- 
gram for  f ii  e  countries  which  provide  or  will 
provide  a  j  imilar  benefit  to  the  U.S.  The 
visa  refusal  and  visa  abuse  rates  for  the  na- 
tionals of  I  iich  countries  must  be  minimal, 
and  the  vii  itora  must  have  nonrefundable, 
roundtrip  tickets. 

S.  Foreign  ttudenU 

students  who  enter  the  n.S.  after 

enictment  will  not  be  allowed  to 

Stat  IS  or  return  to  the  U.S.  untO 

■esided  in  their  home  countries 

unless  such  a  student  is  an 

elative  of  a  VS.  citizen.  Foreign 

entered  before  date  of  enact- 

be  permitted  to  adjust  status. 

iBave  the  U.S.  to  seek  a  visa  if 

return.  Exceptions  are  allowed. 

'or  students  with  degrees  in  nat- 

,  engineering,  computer  science, 

with  certified  Job  offers  in 

or  industry.  Exceptions  also  for 

to    three    year   nonimmigrant 

staltus  in  industry. 


yei  js. 


wl  lO 
r  Bt 


t> 


or 

universities 
adjustment 
training 

m.  UBOAUZATIOH 

Case-by-cise  determination  for  legaliza- 
tion appllct  nts 

Permaneit  resident  status  (not  citizen- 
ship) for  a  lens  who  have  continuously  re- 
sided in  thi  I  VS.  since  January  1.  1977  and 
who  are  noi  excludable  (See  below.) 

Temporal  y  legal  status  for  (a)  aliens  who 
have  contli  uously  resided  in  the  VS.  since 
.  (980.  and  (b)  "C^iban/Hsitlan  en- 
were  previously  given  special 
and  who  are  not  excludable. 


permanent 
temporary 


January  1, 
trants"  whb 
legal  statu, 
(See  Iwlow. 

Persons  r  icelving  temporary  status  will  be 
able  to  adji  ist  to  permanent  resident  status 
three  yean  from  date  of  enactment.  If  they 
have  not  dpne  so  three  and  one-half  yean 
after  date  iof  enactment,  their  temporary 
resident  stilus  expires. 

funded  public  assistance  (other 
than  medic  il  care,  aid  to  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, and  or  serious  injury  or  in  the  inter- 
est of  publJ  i;  health)  will  not  be  available  to 
residents  for  three  yean  and 
residents  for  six  yean  (other 
than  "Cubi  n-Haltian  entrants"). 

Persons  ipU  not  be  eligible  for  legalization 
who: 

Have  becfa  convicted  of  a  felony  or  three 
misdemean  >n  committed  in  the  VS.; 

Have  assi  ited  in  political  persecution: 

Have  bee  i  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpi  tude,  or  two  or  more  offenses  for 
which  sentences  aggregating  five  or  more 
yean  were  mpoaed: 

The  gov  irnment  has  reason  to  believe 
seek  to  en  er  for  activities  Inlmlfail  to  the 
welfare,  sal  ety  or  security  of  the  U.S.: 

Are,  or  lave  been,  anarchists.  Commu- 
nists, or  wl  o  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
govemmen ,; 

AreNazli 

Would  engage  In  subversive  activities: 


Have  been  convicted  of  a  drug  violation, 
other  than  simple  possession  of  30  grams  or 
less  of  marijuana: 

Are  nonimmigrant  exchange  aliens  sub- 
ject to  a  two  year  foreign  residency  require- 
ment. 

Authorizes  "such  sums"  for  each  year 
through  Fiscal  Tear  1989  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  state  and  local  governments  for 
increased  educational  and  public  assistance 
costs  resulting  from  the  legalization  pro- 
gram. 

Provides  that  aliens  in  the  VS.  continu- 
ously since  January  1,  1973  may  adjust  to 
permanent  resident  status  If  of  good  moral 
character  and  not  Ineligible  for  citizenship. 

rV.  MISCKLLAiraOUS 

A.  Putative  faOiert 
Recognizes,    for    preference    petitioning 
purposes,  the  relationship  between  a  biolog- 
ical father  and  his  illegitimate  child. 
B.  Retirea 
Allows  self-sufflcent  aliens  who  entered 
n.S.  prior  to  1978  in  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing an  Immigrant  visa  as  retirees  to  adjust 
to  permanent  resident  status.* 


FALKLANDS:  PROVES  VITAL 
ROUB  FOR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Bfr.  Aodabbo) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
battle  of  the  Falklands  will  continue 
to  be  analyzed  for  months  and  years 
to  come.  There  are  lessons  to  be 
learned.  Clearly  among  them  is  the 
vital  role  of  the  British  merchant 
marine. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
testified  earlier  this  month  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  he  pointed 
out: 

The  British  landing  forces  *  *  ■  were  car- 
ried to  the  FalUands  in  a  small  number  of 
q>eciallaed  amphibious  ships  *  *  *  and  a 
large  number  of  merchant  ships. 

They  included  all  kinds  of  ships- 
container,  roll-on/roll-off.  passenger, 
and  tanker.  The  term  the  British  use 
is  STUFT.  ships  taken  up  from  trade. 

That  is  what  we  must  heed  and  heed 
well.  We  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  defense,  yet  we  continue  to  ne- 
glect our  basic  resources  of  transporta- 
tion: The  merchant  marine. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Officer 
magazine  includes  an  article  imder  the 
byline  of  Vice  Adm.  Kent  J.  Carroll. 
nSN.  Commander.  BCilltary  Seallft 
Command.  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  arti- 
cle: 

It's  no  exaggeration  to  say  our  country's 
merchant  marine  is  floundering  in  the  worst 
shipping  slump  in  50  years.  I  am  worried. 
The  more  I  see  our  merchant  fleet  decline, 
the  more  I  see  a  blueprint  for  chaos  devel- 
op, especially  if  this  country  faces  a  nation- 
al emergency  which  requires  a  deployment 
of  our  combat  power. 

...  If  the  whistle  blew  today  our  own  sea 
lines  of  communication  might  have  to  be 
filled  by  foreign  flag  ships.  That  does  not 
make   sense   to   me.    A   strong   merchant 


marine.  Just  as  much  as  a  strong  navy,  is  the 
basis  of  any  nation's  seapower. 

In  this  context  I  would  remind  you 
that  less  than  4  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's oceanbome  foreign  commerce  is 
carried  by  our  merchant  marine.  This 
compares,  according  to  this  article,  to 
nearly  35  percent  in  1952. 

Admiral  CarroU  goes  on  to  point  out 
that- 

The  successful  employment  and  sustain- 
ability  of  ground  combat  power  is  transpor- 
tation dependent— and  the  transportation 
mode  that  must  convey  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  that  lift  Is  SEALITT. 

While  we  have  stood  still  and  al- 
lowed our  merchant  marine  to  floun- 
der and  shrink,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not. 

I  had  occasion  to  review  a  research 
report  of  Mitsui  OJ3.K.  Lines.  Ltd.  of 
Japan.  The  tiUe  of  this  report  is  sig- 
nificant: "Recent  Figures  and  Move- 
ments of  Soviet  Merchant  Marine— A 
Second  Navy  Disturbing  World's  Ship- 
ping Order." 

The  report  points  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  actively  fostered  the 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  their 
merchant  marine  power.  Immediately 
following  World  War  n,  the  Soviet 
Union  ranked  23d  in  the  world  mer- 
chant marine.  In  1981.  its  ranking  had 
risen  to  sixth.  The  five  leading  mari- 
time powers  are  listed  as  Uberla. 
Oreece,  J^ian,  Panama,  and  Oreat 
Britain.  The  United  States  is  not 
among  them. 

The  impetus  for  the  Soviet  expan- 
sion, as  this  report  notes,  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1962. 
The  Soviet  Union  found  its  marine 
tranqjort  inadequate  to  carry  military 
supplies  and  aid  to  Cuba.  Starting 
under  the  Khrushchev  government,  a 
series  of  plans  was  evolved  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  oceangoing  merchant 
fleet  became  a  major  goal  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  most  recent  S-year 
plan  (1981-B5)  caUs  for  still  further  in- 
creases. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  expan- 
sion emphasized  construction  based  on 
such  modem  technologies  as  contain- 
ershlps  and  bulk  carriers.  This  fleet,  as 
the  report  points  out,  is  a  supplement 
to  the  Soviet  Navy.  It  is  supported  in 
the  Soviet  Navy  budget,  and  seamen 
are  regularly  croSs-tralned. 

The  prime  aim  of  Soviet  foreign 
trade  is  to  maintain  and  expand  Soviet 
influence  around  the  world  The  cru- 
cial need  for  foreign  exchange  has 
spurred  its  expansion  into  cross  trades 
aroimd  the  world.  The  costs  of  con- 
struction and  operation  are  virtually 
academic.  They  are  mosUy  subsidized 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  Unfettered 
by  allegiance  to  orderly  world  trade, 
they  offer  low  rates,  scavange  for  car- 
goes, and  cause  confusion  in  the  ship- 
ping order  of  the  world. 

This  extensive  report  concludes: 


It  is  now  high  time  that  the  governments 
and  private  shipping  firms  of  the  countries 
concerned  should  Join  in  a  united  front  to 
counter  the  offensive  of  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet. 

The  message  is  clear.  We  can  look 
back  through  the  pages  of  our  own 
history.  In  times  of  conflict,  we  turned 
to  our  merchant  marine.  The  Soviets 
learned  a  lesson  from  Cuba  and,  if  we 
need  a  reminder,  we  hear  it  from  the 
Falklands.  If  we  fail  to  support  our 
merchant  marine  in  times  of  peace,  it 
may  not  be  there  when  we  need  it  in 
times  of  emergency.* 


NORMAN  PROTSMAN  IS  AN  EX- 
AMPLE  OF  PUBUC-SPIRITED 
BROADCASTERS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Foqoa)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Florida  delegation  presented  the 
first  of  what  will  be  annual  Distin- 
guished Service  Awards  for  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  our  SUte.  Our  delega- 
tion established  this  awards  program 
to  recognize  those  who  are  giving  so 
much  of  themselves  and  their  re- 
sources for  the  good  of  others  and  to 
encourage  others  to  Join  in  making 
our  communities  better  places  to  Uve. 
Each  member  of  oiu-  21 -member  del- 
egation was  allowed  to  submit  nomina- 
tions and  from  these  three  State  win- 
ners were  named. 
Honorees  were: 

Charles  I.  Babcock  of  Coral  Gables. 
Fla..  for  his  efforts  to  revitalize  the 
riot-torn  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged areas  of  Liberty  City  in  Miami. 

JacksonviUe  Percentage  aub,  Guy 
Botts  and  Robert  T.  Shircliff,  cochair- 
men,  for  its  successful  efforts  to  enlist 
corporate  members  who  would  agree 
to  give  a  fixed  percentage  of  their 
pretax  income  to  charity— 81  inducted 
in  its  first  year. 

Norm  Protsman.  Live  Oak.  president 
of  the  Florida  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, and  long-time  civic  and  profes- 
sional leader. 
They  were  most  deserving. 
Today  I  would  like  to  single  out  my 
friend.  Norman  Protsman.  to  pay  a 
personal  tribute  to  him  and  to  the  pro- 
fession of  broadcasters  and  all  those 
connected  with  this  vital  and  vibrant 
industry. 

Norm's  life  can  be  divided  into  two 
segments,  his  professional  career  in 
broadcasting  and  his  public  service. 

As  the  owner  at  one  time  of  four 
radio  stations  In  Florida,  he  has  served 
as  an  example  of  what  commimity- 
minded  radio  stations,  for  that  matter 
the  broadcasting  industry,  can  do  for  a 
community.  We  think  that  this  pubUc- 
spiritedness  is  the  reason  he  has  been 
so  successful  as  a  businessman. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  initiative  which  President 
Reagan   so   vigorously   supports   can 


have  no  better  example  than  a  busi- 
nessman whose  public  service  en- 
hances his  business,  although  we  can 
attest  that  this  was  not  the  intent  of 
Mr.  Protsman  in  his  endeavors. 

Norm  is  a  respected  broadcaster, 
which  his  election  as  president  of  the 
Florida  Association  of  Broadcasters 
should  attest.  His  peers  know  him  and 
respect  him  for  his  ability  and  integri- 
ty—those who  have  worked  with  him 
as  he  has  served  in  offices  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

We  feel  that  the  reason  he  was  de- 
serving of  being  one  of  the  recipients 
among  the  State  winners  of  this  award 
is  because  he  has  used  his  stations  to 
urge  that  private  initiatives  be  used  to 
solve  many  of  the  great  problems 
which  confront  our  society.  From  ex- 
perience, we  know  that  his  influence 
has  been  effective  in  the  area  which 
he  has  served. 

Norman  Protsman  is  a  person  who 
feels  that  every  citizen  has  an  obllgar 
tion  to  serve  his  community  and  fellow 
men.  That  is  the  reason  he  helped  the 
Florida  sheriffs  start  the  Florida  Sher- 
iffs Boys  Ranch  for  needy  boys.  Start- 
ing with  30  acres  and  $5,000.  this  facu- 
lty is  now  a  multimillion-dollar  ven- 
txire  that  encompasses  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Girls  Villa,  a  fantastically 
successful  boys  ranch,  and  other 
youth  activities. 

PerhM>s  the  greatest  challenge  was 
in  helping  the  Advent  Christian 
Home.  Supported  by  a  relatively  small 
denomination,  it  was  a  smaU  and  fi- 
nancially strapped  institution  when 
Norman  Protsman  took  over  as  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  board.  Today  it  is 
pointed  to  as  one  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions in  the  Nation,  serving  the  elderly 
and  the  orphaned. 

The  respect  In  which  he  Is  held  by 
his  commtmlty  was  his  election  to 
serve  8  years  on  the  live  Oak  City 
Council. 

As  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  Rotary  Club,  and  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  Influ- 
ence has  been  felt  In  every  walk  of  life 
where  he  has  served. 

A  graduate  of  high  school  In  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  he  attended  OUvet  College 
in  Kankakee,  m.  He  served  as  a  radio 
specialist  In  the  8th  Air  Force  in  the 
European  theater  during  World  War 

Moving  to  Florida,  he  helped  build 
radio  station  WMMB  In  Melbourne, 
Fla..  In  1948,  staying  2  years  as  an  «»" 
glneer-announcer.  In  1950  he  moved  to 
Live  Oak  to  manage  station  WNER 
and  his  career  really  began.  Three 
years  later  he  purchased  the  station, 
which  he  still  owns  and  operatM.  In 
his  career  he  has  buUt  WQHL-FM  in 
Live  Oak,  WVLD  in  Valdosta,  Ga..  and 
WMAF  in  Madison,  Fla.,  as  well  as 
having  owned  and  operated  WINT  to 
Wtoter  Haven  and  WDCF  to  Dade 
City. 


He  is  serving  his  third  term  as  a 
trustee  of  the  North  Florida  Jimior 
College  to  Madison.  He  was  the  found- 
ing president  of  the  Suwannee  County 
Rural  Area  Development  Council, 
served  as  president  of  the  Suwannee 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
for  13  years  was  the  civil  defense  direc- 
tor for  Suwannee  County. 

Numerous  honors  have  come  to 
Protsman  through  the  years,  and 
today  he  continues  his  active  service 
as  vigorously  as  three  decades  ago.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  his  lovely 
wife.  Lee.  is  an  active  partner  and 
helps  make  it  all  worthwhile. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  wanted  to 
say  something  about  broadcasting  and 
the  contribution  which  this  profession 
makes  to  manktod 

The  world's  first  radio  broadcast  was 
made  by  Reginald  Fessenden  on  De- 
cember 24.  1906.  when  his  station  to 
Massachusetto  transmitted  voice  and 
music  to  nearby  ship  and  shore  sta- 
tions. 

Radio  broadcasting  to  the  home 
began  to  1920.  It  originated  to  the 
work  of  amateurs.  Promtoent  among 
the  hobbyists  was  Frank  Conrad,  a 
Westlnghouse  engtoeer  who  begui  a 
series  of  broadcasU  from  his  garage 
near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  1919. 

Harry  P.  Davis,  Westinghouae  vice 
president,  had  the  idea  that  the  manu- 
facture of  radio  sets  might  use  Idled 
production  capability  his  company  had 
built  during  World  War  I.  He  proposed 
to  give  Conrad  a  transmitter,  erect  a 
station  at  the  Westlnghotise  plant  to 
Plttaburgh.  and  set  up  regular  broad- 
cast schedules  Usted  to  advance. 

This  was  done  and  the  radio  broad- 
cast station  KDKA  was  bom.  It  quick- 
ly iw^te  ready  to  broadcast  the  Presi- 
dential election  returns  on  November 

2  1920. 

With  a  100-watt  transmitter.  Conrad 
and  his  assistant.  Donald  LitUe.  re- 
layed election  returns  from  8  pjn. 
until  after  midnight.  Although  per- 
haps only  500  to  1.000  receivers  were 
tuned  to  them,  the  event  was  given 
widespread  publicity.  ^  .,^  ^       . 

This  started  the  rush  to  build  broad- 
casting stations  and  to  buy  receivers. 
Westlnghouse  quickly  set  up  stations 
WJZ.  KYW.  and  WBZ  at  its  plants  to 
Newark.  N  J.,  Chicago,  m..  and  Spring- 
field. Mass..  and  before  1922,  Westing- 
house  and  other  groups  had  at  least 
six  stations  broadcasting  on  an- 
nounced schedules. 

The  early  years  of  broadcasting  were 
marked  by  chaos.  At  first.  aU  stations 
were  licensed  to  broadcast  on  a  fre- 
quency of  833.3  kUohertz-833.3  kUo- 
cydes  per  second— and  there  was  no 
regulation  of  power  or  broadcast 
hours.  When  two  or  more  statloM 
were  to  one  locaUty.  they  had  to  work 
out  an  agreement  among  themselves. 

In  a  few  areas  stations  divided  the 
time  fairly;  to  other  areas  they  tried  to 
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drown  out  ^eir  rivtls  with  greater 
power  or  cir  nimvent  them  by  ualng  a 
slightly  dlffsrent  frequency.  Despite 
the  best  ef f  ( trts  of  Secretary  of  C<nn- 
merce  HertM  rt  Hoover,  whose  depart- 
ment issued  Uoenaes.  Congress  waited 
until  1927  to  act  on  the  problem. 

The  Radio  Act  of  1927  provided  for  a 
five-man  Fc  leral  Radio  Commission 
(FRC)  with  tiU  authority  over  station 
licensing,  fl  equency  allocation,  and 
power  n«uli  Mao,  it  thus  became  the 
traffic  polio  man  of  the  airwaves.  The 
Radio  Act  a  lo  was  important  because 
it  stated  sev  ^ral  concepts  basic  to  the 
American  sy  (tem  of  broadcasting.  The 
two  chief  00  Qcepts  were  that  stations 
must  operats  "in  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  or  necessity"  and  that 
the  licensee  Ud  not  own  his  frequency 
because  the  i  dr  belonged  to  the  people. 

There  wen  732  stations  on  the  air  at 
the  time  of  r  tllcensing. 

NBC  boui  It  "Amos  'n'  Andy"  for 
their  networ  i  in  1929;  there,  from  7  to 
7:15  p.m.  <At..  they  reigned  over 
America.  Fo  ■  many  years,  more  than 
half  the  sets  in  America  were  timed  to 
"Amos  "n'  indjr".  Factories  changed 
shift  hours  o  aUow  workers  to  listen 
to  the  prog  am.  and  restaurants  did 
not  serve  du  ing  that  quarter-hour  be- 
cause there  \  ras  no  business. 

News  broa(  tcasting  was  slow  to  devel- 
op. As  late  KS  1933  there  w^re  only 
four  networ  L  news  broadcasts:  H.  V. 
Kaltenbom  it  6  pjn..  Lowell  Thomas 
at  6:45.  Bo  ike  Carter  at  7:45.  and 
Edwin  C.  Hil  at  10:15.  The  notable  ex- 
ception to  tt  e  dearth  of  news  on  radio 
was  the  higl  ly  successful  "The  March 
of  Time."  t  rat  broadcast  on  CBS  in 
1931  by  Tim  i  magazine  as  a  half-hour 
dramatizatio  a  of  the  week's  outstand- 
ing news  eve  its. 

When  the  Federal  Communications 
Ctnnmission  took  office  in  1934.  there 
were  593  br  ladcastlng  stations  in  the 
United  Statt  s.  Sales  of  receivers  con- 
tinued to  glow;  there  were  3  million 
sets  manufai  tured  in  1932.  6  million  in 
1935.  and  U  million  in  1941.  In  1935. 
RCA  allocat  d  $1  million  for  television 
tests,  and  E<  iwin  H.  Armstrong  gave  a 
public  dem  tnstration  of  frequency 
modulation  ( nC). 

With  the  advent  of  television,  as 
early  as  1941  i.  radio  began  to  lose  part 
of  its  audlen  x  and  its  advertisers.  The 
industry  retcted  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  I  y  providing  services  and 
formats  wh  di  the  people  wanted,  is 
healthier  tot  ay  than  ever. 

As  Protsm  in  told  me  recently: 

Radio  ia  a  V  Ul  link  in  providing  Inf  orma- 
tfcm  tod  ent«  tainment.  We  are  aucmented 
by  the  print  i  ledia  ind  by  television.  When 
yon  put  u>  an  tocether,  the  American 
people  we  in  mined  and  can  make  intelli- 
gent decMoni .  We  take  ttaia  reaponalblllty 
aerloaaly  at  m  r  itatioo— we  are  a  part  of  our 
community— I  od  I  think  tbat  Is  the  attitude 
of  the  vast  iiajorlty  of  those  involved  In 
this  prof  eaaioi  L 


He  also  told  me  that  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  is  still  evolving  and  may 
weU  be  in  its  Infancy. 

me  think  I  can  teU  you  la  that  we  will 
change  to  meeting  changing  conditlona.  I  ae- 
rtoualy  believe  that  the  one  constant  will  be 
that  to  succeed  we  must  keep  uppermost  In 
our  minds  that  we  are  to  aerve— that  we 
have  this  as  a  ncred  obligation. 

It  is  that  attitude,  and  a  fantastic 
record  of  service,  for  which  Norm 
Protsman  was  honored  last  week.  In  so 
doing.  I  think  the  Florida  congress- 
sional  delegation  honored  broadcast- 
ers everywhere.9 


INVESTIOATION8  OF 
SUPERFOND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California  (Mr.  Batb)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  today,  on  February  10.  1983,  the 
Subconunittee  on  Overright  and  Inves- 
tigations authorized  39  subpenas  in 
the  subcommittee's  continued  investi- 
gations into  the  efficiency  of  the  Su- 
perfund  law  in  the  cleaning  up  of  toxic 
waste  sites  across  the  country.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations Is  also  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  the  present 
law  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Today,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Administrator,  Mrs.  Anne  Oor- 
such.  complied  with  the  subpenas  of 
this  subcommittee,  and  I  hope  this  is 
an  indication  of  the  Agency's  and  the 
administration's  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Unfortunately,  former  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  employee  Rita 
M.  Lavelle  did  not  comply  with  a  sub- 
pena  that  reqxiired  her  personal  ap- 
pearance before  this  subcommittee. 

The  staff  of  the  subcommittee  made 
repeated  efforts  to  insure  the  appear- 
ance of  Ms.  Lavelle,  but.  thus  far,  all 
efforts  have  proven  futile.  I  am  also 
discouraged  at  the  failure  of  Ms.  La- 
velle's  legal  counsel.  BCr.  James  Bier- 
bower,  to  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  issued  these  subpenas 
to  insure  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
properly  carry  out  its  oversight  func- 
tion of  the  Superfund  law.  The  reason 
for  inquiring  into  Ms.  LaveUe's  activi- 
ties is  to  determine  if  there  was  a  con- 
flict of  interest  in  her  actions,  or  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  collusion 
between  persons,  who  are  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment, and  the  toxic  waste  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Ms.  Lavelle 
and  her  counsel  will  find  the  same 
q)irit  of  cooperation  that  Mrs.  Oor- 
such  has,  and  will  come  forward  and 
tell  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  of 
her  role  in  the  administration  of  the 


Superfund  law.  But.  if  she  continues 
to  refuse  to  answer  the  subpenas  of 
this  subcommittee,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  President  appoint  a 
special  prosecutor  to  investigate  these 
matters.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Callfomla  (Mr.  Pahrta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  hitroduoed  the  Social  Security 
Reform  Act  last  December,  it  was  al- 
ready clear  that  action  to  make  up  the 
social  security  system's  funding  short- 
fall had  become  a  matter  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity. As  you  know,  the  retirement 
fund  was  forced  to  begin  borrowing 
late  last  year  from  the  disability  and 
medicare  trust  ftmds  in  order  to  mail 
out  its  benefit  checks  on  time.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  has  agreed  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  crisis,  but  its  members  were 
deadlocked  and  unable  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus on  the  proper  method  for  re- 
solving that  crisis.  The  ensuing  weelcs 
have  not  improved  social  security's 
financial  condition,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  latest  projec- 
tions indicate  that  the  combined  bal- 
ances of  all  three  trust  funds  will  de- 
cline to  less  than  1  month's  worth  of 
benefits  by  Janiuury  1984. 

Now  the  Commission  has  published 
a  "compromise  plan."  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations that  has  the  bipartisan 
>M»i*<T>g  of  12  of  its  15  members.  I 
would  like  to  first  commend  the  Com- 
mission's efforts  to  resolve  the  diffi- 
cult and  politically  troublesome  issue 
of  social  seciurlty  financing.  The  com- 
promise plan  is  the  end  product  of 
many  long  hours  of  negotiation,  and 
represents  a  well-intentioned  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  issue  constructively. 

However,  the  Commission's  is  not 
the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Congress 
obligation  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
social  security  financing  has  not  been 
abrogated  by  the  Ck)mmis8ion's  success 
in  reaching  a  consensus,  as  welcome  as 
that  consensiis  Is.  We  in  Congress 
have  the  responsibility  to  insure  not 
only  that  social  security's  month-to- 
month  obligations  are  met,  but  also 
that  the  social  security  system  is  stabi- 
lized, its  fiscal  integrity  guaranteed, 
and  current  and  future  social  seciulty 
recipients  protected  against  the  recur- 
rence of  such  funding  crises  in  the 
future.  The  Commission  report  is  a 
valuable  starting  point  for  congres- 
sional debate  on  the  best  means  of 
achieving  these  goals,  but  that  debate 
must  be  no  less  thorough  or  far  reach- 
ing for  the  discussions  and  agreements 
that  have  preceded  it. 

I  continue  to  believe,  as  I  did  last 
December,  that  the  Commission  has 


been  too  limited  in  its  approach.  Be- 
cause it  is  restricted  to  short-term 
measiires.  the  Commission's  plan  has 
negative  effects  on  every  sector.  The 
elderly  suffer  from  the  6-month  delay 
in  the  1983  cost  of  living  adjustment, 
which  would  impose  special  hardships 
on  the  7  million  Americans  who  re- 
ceive  90   percent   or  more   of  their 
income  from  social  security,  as  well  as 
the  imposition  of  taxes  on  half  of 
social  security  benefits— in  effect,  a 
benefit  cut  for  the  3  million  benefici- 
aries whose  income  from  other  sources 
exceeds  the  income  ceiling.  At  the 
same  time  American  workers  and  buri- 
nesses,  particularly  the  self-employed, 
are  hurt  by  the  acceleration  of  payroU 
tax  increases.  These  tacreases  are  pro- 
posed In  spite  of  the  fact  that  fully 
one-quarter  of  American  workers  al- 
ready pay  more  in  social  security  taxes 
than  in  Federal  Income  taxes. 

These  measures  may  succeed  in 
patching  up  social  security's  Immedi- 
ate shortfall,  but  the  long-term  struc- 
tural problems  of  the  system  wIU 
remain.  The  Social  Security  Reform 
Act  which  I  am  reintroducing  today 
represents  an  attempt  not  only  to 
"shore  up"  the  system  but  to  reform  it 
in  a  comprehensive  and  constructive 
way.  to  avoid  the  "band-aid  approach- 
es" of  benefit  cuts  and  payroU  tax  in- 
creases while  ensuring  that  both  the 
short-term  and  the  long-term  difficul- 
ties of  the  system  will  be  resolved. 

The  social  security  system  was  estab- 
lished originally  to  pay  pensions  to  re- 
tired workers  and  their  dependents, 
and  to  protect  families  against  the  un- 
timely death  of  their  wage  earner. 
Americans  now  count  on  social  securi- 
ty for  many  different  kinds  of  assist- 
ance, but  I  think  most  would  agree 
that  its  primary  purpose  should 
remain  the  payment  of  retirement  and 
related  benefits.  If  social  security  is  to 
survive  its  ourent  crisis,  and  if  the 
American  people  are  to  continue  to  be- 
Ueve  in  its  future.  I  believe  the  system 
must  be  returned  to  this  original  con- 
ception. ,  .    . 

The  basic  thrust  of  my  proposal  is  to 
provide  for  a  gradual  transition  to  do 
the  following:  Stabilize  the  retirement 
insurance  program  in  its  current  f  omu 
financed  through  the  payroU  tax:  and 
separate  out  the  other  major  compo- 
nents of  the  system,  disability  insur- 
ance and  hospital  insurance,  by  taking 
them  off  the  payroU  tax  and  onto  a 
permanent  consoUdated  trust  fund 
supported  by  the  general  fund. 

SpecificaUy,  the  Social  Security 
Reform  Act  malntatas  the  old-age  and 
survivors  trust  fimd  for  the  payment 
of  retirement,  survivors,  and  depend- 
ents benefits.  OASI  wUl  continue  to  be 
funded  by  the  payroU  tax,  but  wUl 
have  a  separate  aw^unt  in  the  Federal 
budget.  DisabUity  and  medicare  wm  be 
consoUdated  into  one  trust  fund  which 
wlU  draw  revenues  out  of  the  general 
fund. 


The  immediate  needs  of  the  retire- 
ment programs  wiU  be  met  by  credit- 
ing the  OASI  trust  fund  with  what- 
ever surplus  remains  in  the  disabUity 
and  medicare  trust  funds,  whfle  pro- 
viding that  the  amounts  already  trans- 
ferred under  the  interfund  borrowing 
program  need  not  be  repaid.  OASI  wfll 
also  be  aUocated  whatever  additional 
proportion  of  the  payroU  tax  Is  neces- 
sary to  pay  out  benefits  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1983. 

The  OASI  trust  fund  wiU  then  re- 
ceive an  amount  of  the  payroU  tax  de- 
creasing from  5.2  percent  in  1984  to  5.1 
percent  in  1985  and  later  years.  Under 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  cur- 
rent economic  assumptions,  this  tax 
schedule  wiU  buUd  up  a  sufficient  level 
of  reserves  to  guarantee  continued 
payment  of  retirement  and  retire- 
ment-related benefits  through  the 
1980's.  Demographic  trends  in  the 
1990's  are  expected  to  favor  social  se- 
curity, meaning  that  the  retirement 
program  wUl  be  stabUlzed  weU  into  the 
21st  century. 

Immediate  payment  of  dlaablUty  and 
medicare  benefits  out  of  the  general 
fund  would  obviously  place  a  tremen- 
dous strain  on  an  ahready  overloaded 
Federal  budget.  The  fiscal  1984  budget 
deficit  is  projected  to  reach  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200  bOUon.  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  sanction  any  measure 
which  would  add  substantial  amounts 
to  that  staggering  figure  and  so  dim 
the  prospects  for  a  sustained  economic 
recovery.  My  proposal  includes  several 
provisions  which  wfll  ensure  that 
during  the  transition  period,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  wUl  not  be  severely 
affected  by  the  addition  of  these  pro- 
grams. ^  _. 

First,  over  a  transition  period  cover- 
ing  the    years    1988-90,    a   specified 
amount  of  the  payroU  tax  wfll  be  pMd 
Into  the  consoUdated  trust  fund  to  be 
used  toward  the  payment  of  dlsabfllty 
and  medicare  benefits.  This  amount 
wUl  total  1.5  percent  in  1984,  1.95  per- 
cent in  1986-86,  and  2.05  PMoent  to 
1987-90:  to  addition,  the  consoUdated 
trust  fund  wfll  receive  those  amounts 
of  the  payroU  tax  not  needed  for  Uie 
payment  of  OASI  benef ito  for  the  du- 
ration of  1983.  Under  this  scheAfle, 
the  total  payroU  tax  wfll  ^crease  from 
the  current  6.7  to  7.05  percent  in  1988- 
86   and   7.15   percent  from   1987-90. 
However,  tWs  is  an  improvement  ovw 
current  law.  under  which  the  tM  wfll 
tacrease  to  7.08  percent  to  1985,  7.16 
percent  to  1986-89,  and  7.66  percent  to 
1990— and  an  even  greater  Improve- 
ment over  the  Commission  proposal, 
which  includes  tax  hikes  to  7  percent 
to  1984,  7.05  percent  to  1986.  7.16  per- 
cent to  1986-87.  7.51  percent  to  1988- 
89.  and  7.65  percent  to   1990.  And 
second,  the  projected  lO-pereent  tax 
cut  due  to  be  implemented  on  Jw  i. 
1983,  wfll  be  reduced  to  5  percent  wiUi 
the   remaining   5    percent   set   aside 


during  the  1988-90  period  toto  the 
consoUdated  trust  f  xmd. 

Any  shortf  aU  to  the  consoUdated 
trust  fund  during  this  period  wiU  be 
n«y/to  up  out  of  general  revenues,  and 
any  surpliis  merged  toto  the  general 
fund.  As  a  result.  Federal  outlays  wfll 
increase  to  some  years  and  decrease  to 
others.  However,  the  net  effect  on  the 
Federal  budget  over  the  1983-90  time 
span  wfll  be  minimal. 

Finally,  this  bfll  Includes  two  addi- 
tional reforms  which  I  feel  are  impor- 
tant to  the  effort  to  insure  long-term 
stabUlty:  ^„  ^ 

Social  security  coverage  wIU  be  ex- 
tended as  of  January  1,  1984,  to  new 
FMeral  hires  and  employees  of  non- 
profit organizations,  as  the  Ommls- 
slon  has  recommended.  This  approach 
meets  two  considerations.  It  moves  the 
syston  toward  the  universal  coverage 
which  was  totended  by  Its  founders, 
and  It  protects  current  Federal  em- 
ployees who  Joined  Government  serv- 
ice to  the  expectation  of  participating 
to  a  Federal  retirement  system  and 
who  are  already  pairing  toto  or  receiv- 
ing benefits  fn»n  such  a  system. 

Finally,  cost-of-UvIng  adjustments 
wfll  be  Indexed  to  the  annual  Increase 
to  wages  mtous  1  Vb  percentage  potota— 
the  average  annual  increase  to  produc- 
tivity-father than  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Use  of  the  wage  todex  wfll 
provide  a  better  reflection  of  the  price 
Increases  actually  ezpoienced  by 
social  security  redplo^ts,  and  wfll  help 
to  stabfllze  the  system  by  making  out- 
going benefits  subject  to  the  same  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  tocomtog  reve- 
nues. Sodal  security  beneficiaries  wfll 
be  protected  against  inflation,  yet 
without  receiving  better  protection 
thy«  the  woi*er8  who  support  the 
system  throu^  their  payroU  taxes. 

With  regard  to  medicare  and  disabU- 
ity  I  have  long  felt  that  these  pro- 
grams are  better  suited  for  general 
revenue  f«"»"«^"f  than  for  funding 
through  the  payroU  tax.  These  are 
both  extrwnely  valuable  and  worth- 
whfle  programs,  and  I  do  not  totend 
the    I^<teral    Government's    commit- 
ment to  the  m  and  the  disabled  to  be 
weakened  to  any  way.  However,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcUe  these  programs 
with  the  "earned  wage  benefit"  con- 
ception on  which  the  retirement  pro- 
gram was  based,  because  unUke  reth*- 
ment.  these  programs  do  not  pay  bene- 
fits to  everyone  who  pays  social  securi- 
ty taxes.  In  addition,  medicare  bene- 
fits are  not  wage-related  at  all;  disabU- 
ity benefits,  because  they  can  begto  at 
a  young  age,  also  bear  Uttie  relation  to 
the  worker's  contribution  to  the  social 
security  system.  Use  of  a  flat  percent- 
age tax  on  aU  workers  is  appropriate 
for  a  retirement  insurance  program 
which  pays  benefits  to  aU  workers,  but 
Insurance  against  disabUity  and  Utoess 
is  better  funded  from  other  soxirces. 
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unique  opportunity,  a  chance  to  take  a 
long  and  hard  look  at  social  security 
and  to  think  not  only  about  how  to 
keep  social  seciirity  benefits  coming  in 
the  next  few  months,  but  also  about 
hdw  the  system  should  be  restructured 
to  Insure  that  it  will  be  there  for 
today's  workers  and  for  their  children 
and  grandchildren.  This  proposal 
meets  both  these  goals  by  stabilizing 
the  retirement  program  for  all  work- 
ers without  asking  any  one  sector  to 
bear  too  heavy  a  share  of  the  burden 
of  change,  while  transferring  the 
other  components  of  the  current 
system  to  general  revenue  financing.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  institute  this 
comprehensive  and  much-needed 
reform.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAllON 

The  SI'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  an  illness  in  my  family.  I  missed  two 
votes  on  February  15,  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  881  and  H.R.  1043. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  both  of  these  bills, 
which  are  important  to  our  country's 
anall  businesses.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  CONTROL  HANDGUN 
CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  control 
handgun  crime  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  biU  that 
I  Introduced  2  years  ago.  Although  we 
made  some  progress  on  this  measure 
in  the  last  Congress,  we  did  not  com- 
plete action. 

The  handgun-crime  tale  of  death 
spun  out  in  the  last  2  years  is  grim. 
Since  I  last  Introduced  this  proposal 
more  than  20,000  persons  have  been 
murdered  in  the  United  States  by  use 
of  handgiins.  In  1981.  handg\ms  were 
used  in  220.000  robberies  and  154.000 
aggravated  assaults,  the  FBI  reports. 
More  than  50  percent  of  accidental 
deaths  and  suicides  resulting  from 
firearms  involved  handguns. 

I  will  outline  briefly  what  this  legis- 
lation would  do  to  keep  handguns 
from  the  criminal  and  the  incompe- 
tent. And.  I  will  state  what  it  will  not 
do. 

Rrst.  this  legislation  would  close  a 
loophole  in  existing  law  and  totally 
ban  the  so-called  snubbies.  snub-nosed 
handguns  that  have  a  barrel  length  of 
3  inches  or  less,  are  easily  concealable. 
are  of  no  use  to  hunters  or  sportsmen. 


but  are  the  favorite  weapon  of  the 
crlmlnaL 

Second,  it  would  provide  for  a  man- 
datory minimum  prison  sentence  for 
anyone  using,  or  carrying,  a  gun  In  the 
commission  of  a  felony,  2  years  for  the 
first  offense,  5  years  for  subsequent 
ones. 

Third,  it  would  call  for  a  21-day 
waiting  period  before  a  handgun  could 
be  purchased.  This  is  a  crucial  feature. 
It  would  give  the  FBI  or  local  police 
time  to  verify  the  eligibility  of  the 
buyer  and  could  provide  time  for  an 
impassioned  potential  kiUer  to  "cool 
off."  Current  law  prohibits  the  sale  of 
firearms  to  certain  classes  of  individ- 
uals. But  it  virtually  relies  on  these 
persons  to  Identify  themselves  as 
criminals,  addicts  or  mentaUy  incom- 
petent. There  Is  no  way  to  check  to  see 
if  the  buyer  is  telling  the  truth. 

The  bill  would  also  ban  the  sale  of 
handgxms  by  pawnbrokers;  raise  sub- 
stantially the  license  fees  for  the 
handgun  industry:  require  better  rec- 
ordkeeping: require  that  the  theft  or 
loss  of  a  handgun  be  reported;  require 
that  guns  be  transferred  through  a 
dealer,  and  control  multiple  purchases 
of  handguns. 

This  blU  recognizes  that  handguns 
are  typicaUy  bought  for  self-protec- 
tion. It  would  not  deny  a  handgun  to 
any  law-abiding  citizen.  It  would 
merely  restrict  the  flow  of  new  hand- 
guns into  the  lethal  pool  of  50  million 
or  more  that  already  exists  and  make 
it  easier  to  trace  stolen  guns  and  those 
used  in  crime. 

This  Is  a  moderate  measure,  in  line 
with  the  recommendation  of  Attorney 
General  Smith's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  some  18  months  ago.  It 
would  not  outlaw  handguns,  although 
it  would  keep  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  some  outlaws.  It  does  not  require 
registration  or  licensing  and  it  would 
not  deny  a  handgun  to  sportsmen  or 
to  those  honest  citizens  who  believe 
they  need  and  have  a  right  to  a  hand- 
gim  to  protect  themselves. 

I  do  not  claim  this  legislation  will 
stop  crime.  But  I  believe  it  could  help 
curb  the  criminal  violence  that  snuffs 
out  thousands  of  Innocent  lives  year  in 
and  year  out  and  causes  frightened 
citizens  to  arm  themselves  in  search  of 
a  balance  of  force  against  those  who 
would  prey  on  them. 

There  are  deep  emotional  divisions 
over  this  issue,  but  solving  such  Issues 
is  a  test  of  govenunent  and  an  obliga- 
tion of  a  civilized  society.  Despite  the 
division,  I  think  we  share  a  common 
interest:  a  more  peaceful— a  less  vio- 
lent—society. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  criminal,  the  addict, 
the  deranged,  the  would-be  assassin  to 
get  a  handgun.  The  alternative,  an 
armed  standoff  between  citizens, 
would  threaten  imcontrolled  violence 
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and  destroy  faith  in  our  legal  system 
and  the  law. 

In  communities  around  the  country, 
public  officials  are  showing  courage 
and  leadership  in  enacting  sensible 
handgun  reforms.  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  do  no  less.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoEHLERT)  to  revlsc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HARTwrrT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Mazzou,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoQUA,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bates,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pawetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wirth,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoEHLERT)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Whitbhurst. 

Mr.  GiufAM. 

Mr.  Fields  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Fiedler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Dannekeyxr. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Sawter. 

Mr.  liAGOMARSufO  In  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  D'Amoxtrs. 

Mr.  LUKEN. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  DOROAN. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  HoYBR  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  KoGOvsEK  in  two  instances. 


Ikfr.  Roe  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BiACGi  in  ten  instances. 

Mr.  Panbtta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Ratchpord. 

Mr.  AspiH. 

Mr.  Waxmah. 

Mr.  Millkb  of  California. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Bir.  WntTH. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  MooDT. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mrs.  SCHROXDIB. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDiaiT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  February 
9,  1983.  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing February  1«,  1983,  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  57  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian.  Tuesday, 
February  22. 1983. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  38  min- 
utes ajn.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  57,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday.  February  22. 
1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

360.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  funds  ob- 
ligated In  the  chemical  warfare  and  biologi- 
cal defense  research  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1982,  pursuant  to  section  409(a)  of 
Public  Law  91-131:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations),  trans- 
mitting the  defense  manpower  requirements 
report  for  fiscal  year  1984,  pursuant  to  10 
va.C.  138(cX3);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

362.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  "The  Olympic  Commemora- 
tive Coin  Act  of  1982,"  covering  the  period 
October  1  through  December  31,  1982.  pur- 
suant to  section  II  of  PubUc  Law  97-220;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,   transmit- 


ting a  Reiwrt  on  the  economic  Impact  and 
tedUKdogkal  feasibility  of  requiring  light- 
duty  motor  vehicles  to  meet  vedfled  emis- 
sion standards  by  1984,  pursuant  to  section 
206(fX3)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

364.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Consresskmal  RelaUons.  trans- 
mitting a  reiwrt  of  political  contributions  of 
Morton  I.  Ateamowlts.  U.S.  representative 
to  MBFR-deaignate,  and  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  section  304(bX3)  of 
Public  Law  98-465;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

365.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
UJS.  Arms  C(mtrol  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disannament  Act  to  extend  the  authorlza- 
tl(m  for  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agmcy  (ACDA): 
to  the  Cnnmittee  m  Fraelgn  Affairs. 

368.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relatians,  trans- 
mitting the  Department's  annual  report  on 
Its  International  narcotics  control  strategy 
covering  1982.  pursuant  to  section  S03(bXe) 
of  Public  Law  97-113;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Administration.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C. 
552a(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Govemment 
Operations. 

388.  A  letter  fnnn  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defoise  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
553a(o);  to  the  CmsaoX\Xte  on  Oovemmoit 
Operattons. 

369.  A  letter  fran  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52a(o);  to  the  Ccmimittee  on  (3ovemment 
Operations. 

370.  A  letter  from  the  Oerk.  UjB.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  his  quarterly 
report  of  recelpU  and  expenditures  for  the 
period  October  1  through  December  31. 

1982.  pursuant  to  section  105(a)  of  PubUc 
Law  88-454,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-20); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

371.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  Gov- 
emment Printing  Office,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant 
to  44  U.S.C.  309(c);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

372.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, trannnlttlng  notice  of  leasing  sys- 
tems to  be  used  in  oO  and  gas  lease  sale  No. 
69,  (part  II),  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  held  on 
March  8, 1983,  pursuant  to  section  8(aX8)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

373.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  leasing  sys- 
tems to  be  used  in  oU  and  gas  lesse  sale  No. 
57.  Norton  Basin,  to  be  held  on  Bfarch  15. 

1983,  pursuant  to  section  8(aX8)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

374.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  financial  sUte- 
ments  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  section  404 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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private  sector  in  training  such  personnel; 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept  No.  96-6.  Pt  I).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Coomiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  999.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conservation.  rehabOltaUon.  and  Im- 
provement of  natural  and  cultural  resources 
located  on  public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  96-7.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  tainted. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLimONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  dause 
4  of  rule  Tnm,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
[OmiUed  from  the  Record  of  rebruarjf  IS. 
19S3J 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJt  1463.  A  bill  to  smend  section  431  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Servloe  Act  to  iwovide 
funds  to  the  National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical   and    Communicative    Disorders    and 
Stroke  for  research  in  the  area  of  regenera- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

ISvbmitted  February  17. 1M3] 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  1507.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  investment 
by  employee  benefit  plans  in  residential 
mortgages:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  1506.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railway 
j^>>nr  Act  to  make  the  findings  and  orders 
of  a  public  law  board  under  section  3  of  that 
act  subject  to  review  for  any  flaud  or  cor- 
ruptioa  by  a  member  of  tbe  board  that  re- 
latea  to  the  dispute  involved,  without  regard 
to  whether  such  fraud  or  corruption  was 
coDunltted  before  or  after  the  selection  of 
such  member  to  the  board;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJt  1500.  A  bill  to  provide  Jobs  through 
assistance  for  railroad  rehabilitation 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLt 
JSLBL  1510.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  C(»nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ot- 

TnoB.       Mr.       OmsTA*.       Mr. 

lyAMODas.     Ms.     MzKUiaxi.     Mr. 

SumA.  Mr.  Drsoa.  and  Mr.  FOou- 

wrthY. 

HJl.  1511.  A  bQl  to  provide  for  Jurisdiction 

over  common  carriers  by  water  engaging  in 

foreign  commerce  to  and  from  the  United 

States  utOiiing  ports  in  nations  contiguous 

to  the  United  States;  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   BIAOOI   (for   himself,   Mr. 
BUAUZ.  Mr.  PUTGRASO.  Mr.  Foou- 
ITTA,  anid  Ms.  Mikulski): 
HJl.  1513.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  on  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
improvement    of     deep-draft    commercial 
ports:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BIA(30I  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Per- 
Kiiis,  Mr.  FoBO  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Mnxn  of  caiifomla): 
HJl.  1513.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  avail- 
able for  distribution:  Jointly,  to  the  C^ommlt- 


tees  on  Agriculture   and  Education   and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 

HJl.  1514.  A  bQl  to  amend  section  1951  of 
Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKS: 

HJl.  1515.  A  bOl  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1963 
which  reduce  the  pay  of  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  retired  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  by  the  amount  of  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  their  retired  or  retain- 
er pay  during  fiscal  years  1963.  1964.  and 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvQ  Service. 

HJl.  1516.  A  bill  to  modify  the  dty  water- 
way navigation  channel  project,  Tacoma 
Harbor,  Wash.,  to  redefine  the  project 
boundaries:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DICKS  (for  himself  and  Bir. 
SnATTOM): 

HJl.  1517.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  estab- 
lishment Of  a  competitive  health  insursnoe 
program  for  members  of  the  Federal  Man- 
agers Association:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivO  Servtee. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HA.  1518.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  for  all  Members 
of  Congreai  and  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment:  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


HJl.  1519.  A  bQl  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  strengthen  the 
budget  process,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr  FRANK: 

HJt  153o!  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that 
Income  levels  for  the  supplemental  security 
Income-related  medically  needy  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  supplemental  sectirity 
income-related  categorically  needy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJl.  1531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  to  secure  the  rights  of  authors  of  picto- 
rial, graphic,  or  sculptural  works  to  prevent 
the  distortion,  mutilation,  or  other  alter- 
ation of  such  works,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tbe 
communications  services  excise  tax  tele- 
phone facilities  dedgned  for  individuals  who 
are  deaf  or  hearing  impaired:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  change  certain  accoimtlng 
rules  related  to  inventory,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1524.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  disability  benefits 
may  not  be  terminated  without  a  showing  of 
medical  improvements,  to  provide  for  a  face- 
to-face  interview  with  the  SUte  agency,  to 
continue  benefiU  and  eUglbillty  for  medic- 
aid and  medicare  benefits  through  the  ad- 
ministrative appeal  process,  and  to  require 
uniform  standards  for  disability  determina- 
tions;   to   the    Committee    on   Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

H.R.  1525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  high- 
way use  tax  on  heavy  trucks  and  to  increase 
the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used  in  heavy  trucks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  GLIC^KMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Onus): 
HJl.  1526.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Reqwnsibllity 
Act  of  1962  relating  to  withholding  on  inter- 
est and  dividends,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  additional 
Information  in  sUtements  required  to  l>e 
fiunished  to  persons  receiving  interest  or 
dividends  and  to  increase  the  amounts  of 
the  additions  to  tax  for  faUure  to  report,  or 
pay  the  tax  on,  income  in  tbe  form  of  inter- 
est and  dividends,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREia*  (for  blBMelf,  »tr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Dwna  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evahs  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  FoourrrA.  Mr.  Fiahk.  Mr. 
Gabcia,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jvtobds, 
Ms.  Kaptub,  Mrs.  Kbhhbllt.  Mr. 
Lahtos.  Mr.  Lblamo,  B4r.  iMra  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
LoKO  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mabkxt,  Ms. 
MnroLSKi,  Mr.  Mbazkk.  Ms.  Oakab. 
Mr.  PoBTBB,  Mr.  Pbitchabd,  Bto. 
Rob.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Suom,  Mr. 
SurrH  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Skowb, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Uoall, 
Mr.  Vbhto.  Mr.  Wbbat,  Mr.  Wnsow, 
Mr.  Wtdbh,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida): 
HJl.  1527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  eliminate  gender-based  dis- 
tinctions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUNDERSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Obby,  Mr.  SBWSBWBBnnrBB,  Mr. 
Pbtbi,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Kastkh- 
): 


HJl.  1528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  reduce  both  the  level  of  milk  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  products  purchased  under  tbe 
price  sunMrt  program  for  milk;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AiTiculture. 

By  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT: 
HJl.  1629.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  which  require  employer  report- 
ing with  respect  to  Ups;  to  tbe  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOOOVSEK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mabbiott.  Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  Yoimc 

of  Alaska.  Mr.  Mubtht.  Mr.  Lojam. 

Mr.  HucxABT.  Mrs.  Vxk^axovicb.  and 

Mr.  MOLLORAX): 

HJl.  1530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  BClneral 

iMTuim.  Leashig  Act  of  1920  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LELAND: 
HJl.  1631.  A  blU  to  provide  that  petrole- 
um company  ovoebarges  payable  to  tbe 
United  States  shall  be  available  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance  and  weatberiur 
Uon,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DmoKLL): 
HJl.  1532.  A  bill  to  provide  protection 
from  requlremenU  and  prohibitions  im- 
posed upon  persons  subject  to  tbe  Jurisdlc- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  by  foreign  naUons 
concerning  tbe  disclosure  of  confidential 
business  informaUon.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.         

ByMr.McEWEN: 
HJl  1533.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  for  5  years 
tbe  period  during  which  qualified  mortgage 
bonds  may  be  issued  as  tax-exempt  bonds; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJl.  1534.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  suspend  tbe  payment 
of  beneflU  thereunder  to  inmatea  of  penal 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  all  indlvkl- 
ii«i«  who  msW**"  a  household  to  be  treated 
as  a  head  of  household  without  regard  to 
whether  any  dependent  is  a  member  of  such 
household;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  agricultural  commodities 
received  under  a  payment-in-Und  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

HJl.  1537.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  In- 
creases in  highway  taxes  which  were  coo- 
tained  in  tbe  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1536.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  generally 
that  beneflto  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
aUens  only  after  they  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent reaidenoe.  and  to  impose  further  re- 
strictions on  tbe  right  of  any  alien  in  a  tat- 
eign  country  to  receive  such  benefits:  to  tbe 
C:ommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself.  Bir. 
Udall.  Mr.  LuJA>.  BCr.  CHnnr.  Mr. 
YouM  of  Alaska.  Mr.  BBOwa  of  Col- 
orado.    Mr.     Embsok.     and     Mr. 
HAMsn  of  Utah): 
HJl.  1539.  A  bQl  to  amend  aeeticm  31  of 
the  set  of  February  35.  1980.  commnnly 
known  as  tbe  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA. 
HJl.  1540.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certi- 
fied public  accountants  and  enrolled  agents 
may  represent  taxpayers  in  certain  Tax 
C^urt  cases  Involving  $5,000  or  less:  to  tbe 
(Cwnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARTNSTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dbbick.  Mr.  CAMrBBX.  Mr.  Spbkx, 
Mr.  Spbaxt.  and  Mr.  Ttujomr. 
HJl.  1541.  A  bill  to  require  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  revise  rules  establlablng  a 
special  program  of  payment  in  kind  for 
acnage  diversion  for  tbe  1963  crop  of  oer- 
tain  commodltieB  to  permit  producers  to 
divert  soybean  acreage  from  production  and 
receive  com  as  payment  in  kind;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PANTTTA: 
HJl.  1543.  A  btU  to  amend  titles  n  and 
XVm  of  tbe  Sodal  Security  Act  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  require  that 
dlabuisanents  and  receipti  in  the  Old-age 
and  survivors  inanrance  program  be  set  out 
as  separate  functional  categories  In  the 
budget,  to  provide  for  fhianrtng  from  g«er- 
al  revenuea  for  the  dtabOity  and  hospital 
Insurance  programs  and  to  consolidate  tbe 
trust  funds  eatablished  for  such  programs, 
to  adjust  aooordlm^  Uie  employment  and 
self -employment  taxes  and  to  provide  for  an 
income  surtax  to  supplement  such  taxea. 
and  to  institute  certain  other  reforms  in 
such  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself.  Mr.  As- 
mbbo.  Mr.  Babirs,  Mr.  Ba«s.  Mr. 
BuBTOii  of  California.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr. 
Coams.  Mr.  Corm.  Mr.  DBixTiits. 
Mr.  Dacoa.  Mr.  Dowubxt.  Mr. 
DowiRT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dwtbb  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Edwabbs  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Gagw.  Mr.  Mabkbt,  Ui 
Ottihgbb,  Mr.  Scbxubb,  Mr. 


uiM.  Mr.   SmTB  of  Florida,   Mr. 

^nf^mt^  Mr.  StABK.  Mr.  Tobbicbxi. 

Mr.  Wazmab.  Mr.  Wnss.  and  Mr. 

Yatb): 

HJl.  1543.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 

tiUe  16  of  tbe  Umted  States  CTode  to  control 

handgun  crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER  (for  hlmarif.  Mr. 
Htbb.  Mr.  MooBHBAi).  Mr.  Ssassw- 
BBBmn.      Mr.      McCollum.      Mr. 
DSWnR.    Mr.    Mazboli,    and    Mr. 
Habxoi): 
HJt  1544.  A  bin  to  amend  title  16,  United 
States  Code,  to  combat,  deta.  and  punish 
Indtviduals  who   adulterate   or   otherwise 
tamper  with  food,  drug,  connetle.  and  other 
products  with   intent   to   cause   penonal 
injury,  death,  ot  other  harm:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ju^dwy. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJt  1545.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Natkmal 
Climate  Program  Act  to  autborlae  appro- 
priatfcnw  for  such  act  for  fiscal  yean  1964 
and  1966  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Technolngy. 

HJt  1546.  A  bOl  to  amesMl  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1976  to  au- 
thortae  appropriaUons  for  sudi  act  for  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  FIsbertas  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

HJt  1547.  A  bOl  to  amend  tbe  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1973  to  authorise  appropriations  for  such 
act  for  fiseal  years  1964  and  1965  and  for 
other  puipoMs;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees 
on  Meitiiant  Marine  and  Flaberiea  and  Sd- 
enoe and  Techn^oo- 
By  Mr.  8CHULZB: 
HJt  1546.  A  bUl  to  provide  tor  the  retire- 
ment of  all  UjB.  notes  of  tbe  denomination 
of  $100  and  their  replacement  with  new 
notes  in  such  denomlnatian:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  w-wMt^g,  Finance  yd  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUI8T: 
HJt  1549.  A  bm  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  limit  tbe  authority  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  to  tax 
Income  of  Federal  employees  iriw  are  not 
realdenU  of  such  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
notr  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia: 
HJt  1650.  A  bOl  to  designate  the  fish 
hatdiery  in  MQlen.  Ga..  as  the  "Bo  Glnn 
Natiaoal  Flab  Hatchery";  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJt  1551.  A  bOl  to  name  the  Federal 
building  to  be  constructed  in  Savannah.  Ga.. 
as  tbe  "Juliette  Gordon  Low  Federal  Build- 
ing": to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tranmortation. 

By  Mr.  WALOREN: 
HJl.  1552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Servloe  Act  to  establish  in  tbe  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  and  Commu- 
nicative Disorders  and  Stroke  an  Interagen- 
cy Committee  on  Spinal  Card  Disorders  and 
Stroke  and  Interagency  Committee  on 
^itnal  Ck)rd  Injury  for  puiposea  of  research 
<m  spinal  cord  regeneration:  to  tbe  Oamitt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJt  1553.  A  bOl  to  restore  retirement 
IjeneflU  for  Veterans'  Administration 
nurses  to  the  level  in  effect  before  the  en- 
actment of  Public  lAW  97-72;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madioah): 
HJl    1554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Ftood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  remove  the 
prohibition  against  tbe  labeling  and  adver- 
tising of  a  drug  concerning  its  approval 
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under  that  acl ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  Commero  \. 

WAZMAN  (for  himaeU.  Mr. 
Mr.  ScBSon.  Mr.  Wauoum, 
Mr.  ¥An»ii.  Mr.  OrraraiK.  and  Mr. 
WmBi: 
HJt.  1555.   A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Senrio !  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  uiider  that  act  relating  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  na- 
tional researcl  i  Institutes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  th^  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Commerce 

By  Mr.  OINOELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoLAK  I.  Mr.  Comma.  Mr.  CoaaAOA. 
Mr.  D<  jnmonm.  Mr.  Daub.  BCr.  in 
LcGO.  1  ti.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  BCr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Foolikra.  Mr.  Pois  of 
Tenne  see.  Mr.  Fobsttrb,  Mr.  Fim- 
ZEL,  Mr.  PnguA.  Mr.  OnNaiCB.  Mr. 
OaAT,  Mr.  HoTKL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Hono  I.  Mr.  Huqhb.  Mr.  Jbtpobiw, 
Mr.  K  uo.  Mr.  I^lams.  Mr.  Lkvui 
of  Mic^iigan.  Mr.  Lavm  of  Califor- 
Lxpunxi.  Mr.  Lokzm,  Mr. 
McOaixB.  Mr.  McNultt.  Mb.  Mi- 
KTOJDii  Mr.  MoLLOHAW,  Mr.  Mom- 
Mr.  Owim.  Mr.  Rabaix. 
Mr.  Rte.  Mr.  Ronm.  Mr.  Roooa. 
Mr.  fimoB.  Mr.  Snoaaxi.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Ux.  SioKn,  Mr. 
Sraan  dh.  Mr.  Tallom.  Mr.  Tkaxupu 
Mr.  Vi  RIO.  Mr.  Waziiah.  Mr.  Wbtt- 
Mr.  Wtub.  and  Mr.  Yatboii): 
H  J.  Res.  14  >.  Joint  resoluti<m  to  provide 
for  the  deslgi  atimi  of  the  week  beginning 
on  February  ;  0.  1983.  as  "Clergy  Apprecia- 
tion Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Ch  U  Service. 
By  Mr.  ( fUARINI: 
B.J.  Res.  It  D.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
to  issue  a  prodamatlrai  which 
dfirignft^^  th(  week  beginning  February  5. 
1M4.  as  "Nati  inal  Crime  Prevention  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service.  

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

VL3.  Res.  15  ..  Joint  resolution  designating 

11 13     as     "American     History 

Month":  to  tl  te  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Serv  ce. 

By  Mr.  ( ^EKAS: 

60.  Coneurrent  resolution  ex- 
of  the  Congress  that  the 
oiact  laws  establishing  child 
passenger  safsty  programs,  including  laws 
requiring  the  use  in  motor  vehicles  of  child 
safety  seats;  o  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commero ;. 

By  BCr.  ^  OUNG  of  Florida: 

H.  Con.  R  s.  61   Concurrent  resolution 

calling  f or  fii  II  freedom  and  Independence 

for  the  Baltk  States;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Af  f all  s. 


H.  Con.  Res 
pressing  the 
States  should 


H.  Con.  Res 


By  Mr. 
Mr. 

and 
H.   Res. 
sense  of  the 
hearings  shoilld 
mentation 
insure  that 
United  Statei 


States  has  an  adequate  reserve  of  crude  oH. 
residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
(Dommeroe. 

[Submitted  FebrtMry  17, 1983J 
By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Whrtbi): 
H.  Res.  90.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority  (D83- 
36)  relating  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Aplcultural  Stabilisation  and  Conser- 
vation Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.  Res.  91.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
the  1st  sessiiHi  of  the  98th  Congress;  to  the 
CiMnmittee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FDQUA: 
H.  Res.  92.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Technology 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  HAimnscHifiDT) : 
H.  Res.  93.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Ccmunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DiCKIHSOR): 

H.  Res.  94.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
greas;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Res.  95.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.  Res.  96.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  1559 
to  the  (Thief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


63.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 


pressing the  I  ense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Statei  should  seek,  through  diplo- 
matic channc  Is.  the  withdrawal  of  certain 
personnel  of  I  lie  Soviet  Union  from  Estonia. 
Ijttvia.  and  U  Jiuania  and  the  release  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  political  prisoners  of  Esto- 
nian. Latvian  and  Lithuanian  descent;  to 
the  Committe  i  on  Foreign  Affairs 
[Omitted  M  m  the  Record  of  February  iS, 
1983} 


ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HxPTSL  of  Hawaii. 
CoaxAOA): 

Resolution   expressing   the 

louse  of  Representatives  that 

be  held  to  review  the  imple- 

Federal    laws    designed    to 

noncontiguous  area  of  the 

and  each  region  of  the  United 


Akaka. 

I  Mr. 
«. 


o 
et£b 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU, 
10.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  manorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  representation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 

HJl.  1556.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  the  liberty  ship  John  W.  Brown  to 
the  John  W.  Brown  Preservation  Project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJl.  1557.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  William 
D.  Benoni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

HJl.  1S58.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen  H. 
Platnlck:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  P. 
Purvis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1560.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Russel 
Keith    Williams,    Gayle    Louise    Williams. 
Dana  Lynn  Williams,  and  Marty  Jean  Wil- 
liams; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PANKTTA: 

HJl.  1561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meals  on 
Wheels  of  the  Monetary  Peninsula,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  2:  Mr.  Vxrto,  Mr.  Carrr.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  HosTOir.  Mr.  Ratchtoid.  Mr.  Kooovskk. 
Mr.  Cbaio.  Mr.  McObath.  Vtt.  Wtdkn.  Mr. 
OuM.  Mr.  Grasisoh,  Mr.  Lomo  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  D'Amottkb.  Mr.  GnjCAif.  Mr.  Pusx.  Mr. 
Sthak.  Mr.  BoBsn,  Mr.  Wilsor.  Mr.  Rox. 
and  Mr.  Oaxcia. 

HJl.  3:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Huobxs,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  Hubbard. 

HJl.  72:  Mr.  GooDuno. 

HJl.  75:  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Carmxt. 

HJl.  84:  Mr.  Barhxs.  Mr.  Hartkxit.  Mr. 
BxiLBisoH,  Mr.  WOM  Pat,  Mr.  Fascxix.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Lxvm  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Litrdirx. 

H.R.  116:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
Shxlrt. 

H.R.  233:  Mrs.  Collirs. 

H.R.  475:  Mr.  Evars  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Collirs.  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
BCr.  Bkdxll. 

H.R.  500:  BCr.  Alxxardxr.  BCr.  Philip  M. 
CXARX,  BCs.  Ferraro.  BCr.  Fuqua.  BCr.  Higb- 
towrr.  BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Lartos,  BCr. 
MuRPHT,  BCr.  Roth,  BCr.  Staggers,  and  BCr. 
Tauxx. 

HJl.  550:  BCr.  Girgricr,  BCr.  Daschle,  and 
BCr.  Dariel  B.  (Trarx. 

HJl.  555:  BCr.  Foglietta.  BCr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, BCr.  LowRT  of  Washington.  BCr. 
MnxER  of  California.  BCs.  Oakar.  BCr. 
RoEMER,  BCr.  St  Germair,  BCr.  Savage,  and 
BCr.  SioKES. 

HJl.  618:  BCr.  Biaggi.  BCr.  Badham.  BCr. 
Tauzir,  BCr.  Sbumwat.  and  BCr.  McDorald. 

HJl.  691:  BCrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

HJl.  696:  BCr.  Frerzel.  BCr.  Kirdress,  and 
BCr.  Yatror. 

H.R.  708:  BCr.  Faurtrot,  BCr.  I^lard,  BCr. 
BCarkey.  Mr.  Garcia,  BCr.  Gejoersor.  BCr. 
Frost,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  McNultt,  Mr. 
CoYRX,  BCr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Barres,  Mr.  Owxrs,  BCr.  Hanscr  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Morhisor  of  Connecticut,  BCr. 
Kogovskk.  BCr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Swirr, 
BCr.  BXRXUTXR.  BCrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
HxRTEL  of  BCichlgan.  BCr.  Fazio.  BCr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Browr  of  California.  BCr.  Walgrkr,  and 

BCr.  C^OCKXTT. 

H.R.  835:  BCr.  Faurtrot,  Mr.  McKirrxt, 
BCr.  Stokxs,  BCr.  Vardxrcripp.  BCr.  Hxrtxl  of 
BCichlgan,  BCrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  BCr.  Frost, 
and  BCr.  Lowrt  of  Wsshlngton. 

HJl.  836:  BCr.  Faxtrtrot,  Mr.  McKirrxt, 
BCr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Vardergripp,  Mr.  Hxrtxl  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  BCr.  Guar- 
iRi,  Ms.  Dakar,  and  Mr.  Boxhlxrt. 

H.R.  857:  Mr.  Durbir. 

H.R.  873:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  874:  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, BCr.  Moaklet.  BCr.  Cotrx.  BCr. 
Barrks,    BCr.    Hatcrxr.    BCr.    Wtdxr,    BCr. 


Faurtrot,  BCr.  Shamror.  BCr.  Bxilersor. 
BCr.  Ratcrpord.  BCr.  Lshmar  of  Callfomia. 
BCr.  SuRiA.  BCr.  Rotbal,  BCr.  Stokes.  BCr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Rarosl.  BCr.  Rodiro,  BCr.  Frark. 
BCr.  Roe,  BCr.  ArPLnuTE,  BCr.  EowARoa  of 
California,  BCr.  Setbebi.iwo,  BCs.  Kaptur.  BCr. 
MncBXLL.  BCrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  BCr. 
Hughes,  BCr.  DncoR.  BCrs.  Bozzr.  BCr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  BCr.  Dwtbr  of  New  Jersey.  BCr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  BCs.  BCikulski,  BCr. 
Verto.  BCr.  Feiorar.  BCr.  Morrisoh  of  Con- 
necticut, BCr.  OWERS.  BCr.  Pritchard,  BCr. 
BCartirxz,  and  BCr.  Edgar. 
H.R.  885:  BCr.  Boaco. 

H.R.  953:  BCr.  Lowrt  of  Washington.  BCr. 
Stark.  BCr.  Torricelu.  BCr.  WoR  Pat.  BCrs. 
ScHROEDER.  BCr.  FRARK.  BCr.  Barrxs.  BCr. 
Hertkl  of  BCichlgan,  BCr.  LaFalcb,  BCr.  Mol- 
iRARi,  BCr.  FRon,  BCr.  Bkilkrsor.  BCr.  Edoar, 
BCr.  BCadioar.  BCr.  Glickmah,  BCr.  Rrtkr. 
BCr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  BCr.  Wbxat,  BCr. 
Waxmar,  BCr.  DWTER  of  New  Jersey.  BCr. 
BEvnx.  BCr.  ScHEUER.  BCr.  Dowrxt  of  New 
York,  BCr.  Ottiroxr.  BCr.  Patiersor.  BCr. 
Fish,  BCr.  BxmLL.  BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Pritch- 
ard, BCr.  GxJDERSOR.  BCr.  Schumer,  BCr. 
Oockxtt.  BCr.  Browr  of  California,  BCr. 
LoRG  of  BCaryland.  BCr.  WAaniROTOR.  BCr. 
CORCORAR.  BCr.  YouRG  of  Florida.  BCr. 
MuRPHT.  BCr.  WORilXT,  BCr.  AuCoiR,  BCr. 
Miller  of  California.  BCr.  Carper,  BCr. 
DizoR.  BCr.  AUMBBO.  BCr.  Verto.  BCr.  BCaz- 
zoLi,  and  BCr.  Mrazek. 
H.R.  965:  BCr.  Forstthb. 
HJl.  999:  BCr.  Evars  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Oood- 
URG.  BCr.  SiMOR,  BCr.  Daschle,  BCr.  Shelbt. 
BCr.  OmRGXR.  BCr.  Morrisor  of  Washing- 
ton. BCr.  Wright,  and  BCr.  Folzt. 

HJl.  1015:  BCr.  Bbreuter.  BCr.  Barres.  BCr. 
AoDABBO.  and  BCr.  BCitchell. 
HJl.  1016:  BCr.  Barrxs,  BCr.  Addabbo,  and 

BCr.  BClTCHBLL. 

H.R.  1025:  BCr.  Hutto.  BCr.  Frark.  BCr. 
Carrxt.  BCr.  Faurtrot.  BCr.  Hortor.  BCr. 
MiTCHXLL,  BCr.  WXAVXR,  BCr.  Tallor.  BCrs. 
Kerrelly.  BCr.  Kildee.  BCr.  Edgar.  BCr. 
D' Amours.  BCr.  Clay,  BCr.  Edwards  of  CaU- 
fomla.  BCr.  Sikorski,  BCr.  Jeppords,  BCr. 
Fascell,  BCr.  RowLARD.  BCrs.  Collirs,  and 
BCrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  1026:  BCr.  HuTTO,  BCr.  Frark.  BCrs. 
Holt,  BCr.  Carret.  BCr.  Faurtrot.  BCr. 
Hortor.  BCr.  BCitchell.  BCr.  Gilmar,  BCr. 
Savage,  BCr.  BCcGrath.  BCr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, BCr.  Reid,  BCr.  Pareita.  and  BCrs. 
Collirs. 

HJl.  1084:  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  McEwer,  BCr. 
Whittaker,  BCr.  Browr  of  California,  and 
BCr.  Derrt  Smith. 

HJl.  1098:  BCr.  BCazeou  and  BCr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  1131:  BCr.  BCadigar  and  BCr.  Solomor. 

HJl.  1147:  BCr.  LaFalcx,  BCr.  BCrazzk.  and 
BCr.  BCatsui. 

H.R.  1180:  BCr.  Bolard,  BCr.  Ratchpord, 
BCr.  Hortor.  BCr.  Faurtrot.  BCr.  Roe,  BCs. 
Kaptur.  BCr.  Wilsor.  BCr.  Hughes.  BCr. 
Kirdress.  BCr.  Davis,  and  BCr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1203:  BCr.  Staroelard. 

H.R.  1234:  BCr.  Roe.  BCr.  Crockett,  BCr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Hughes,  BCr.  LaFalce,  BCr. 
Vardergripp,  BCr.  Riraldo,  BCr.  Setberi.trg, 


BCr.  Arrurzio.  BCr.  Borski.  BCr.  Obbstar. 
and  BCr.  Davis. 

HJl.  1244:  BCr.  Gradibor,  BCr.  iMUSi  of 
Iowa,  BCr.  I^hmar  of  norlda,  BCr.  Lnran- 
STOR,  BCr.  Rahall.  BCr.  Sxtberi.two,  and  BCr. 

WORTLET. 

H.R.  1245:  BCr.  FRark.  BCr.  Scbzubx.  BCr. 

Garcia.  BCr.  Rox.  Mr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Obbt.  and 

BCr.  AoBABSO.  

HJl.  1249:  BCr.  BCavroulbs.  BCr.  Schzuer. 

BCr.  Akaka.  and  BCr.  Oitixoer. 
HJl.    1255:   BCr.   Hoter.   BCr.   Neal.   BCr. 

Kazer.    BCr.    JoRES    of    Tennessee,    BCr. 

Hortor,  BCr.  Wnm,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida, 

BCr.  BoLARD,  BCr.  VARDoaupp.  BCr.  Sam  B. 

H»tj.,  Jk..  BCr.  McOratb,  BCr.  Wour.  BCr. 

Whitxhurbt,  BCr.  Nicbolb,  BCr.  Frark.  BCr. 

SuRDQUiBT.  BCr.  Stokbb,  BCr.  LaFalcs,  BCr. 

Russo.  BCr.  BiAooi,  BCr.  BCaxtih  of  North 

Carolina,  BCr.  BCirish.  BCr.  Pabhatar.  BCr. 

Bevill.  BCr.  Ratchpord.  BCr.  BCadioar,  BCr. 

Sawyer.  BCr.  Rboula.  BCr.  Laoomaxbiro.  BCr. 

Bliley,  BCr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey.  BCr. 

Shelby.  BCr.  Serbkhbrbrrkr,  BCr.  AuConi, 

BCr.  COROORAR,  BCr.  Roe,  BCr.  Spimcz,  BCr. 

Hubbard,  BCr.  Owxrs,  BCr.  BCnxER  of  Ohio. 

BCr.  Whitley,  BCr.  Jbpfoios,  BCr.  Lnmro- 

STOR.  BCr.  PORTZR.  BCr.  Muktha.  BCr.  Bar- 

RARD.   BCr.   Erolibh.   BCr.   Forstthe,   BCrs. 

BCartir  of  Illinois,  and  BCr.  Schulzb. 
HJl.  1256:  BCr.  Tallor. 
HJl.  1264:  BCr.  Wilsor  and  BCr.  Jeppords. 
HJl.  1272:  BCr.  Barrard,  BCr.  Hubbabd.  BCr. 

Hughes.  BCr.  McCuxdt,  BCr.  Sawyzr.  BCr. 

Serserbrbrrer,     BCr.     Stump,     and     BCr. 

Kabich. 
HJt  1296:  BCr.  Doroar,  BCr.  Dirgbll,  BCr. 

GUCKMAR,   BCr.   HiGRTOWER.   BCr.   JORZB   of 

Tennessee,  BCr.  Slattkry,  BCr.  Perry,  BCr. 

HucKABY,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  BCr. 

WoLPE,  BCr.  Darizl  B.  Crarz.  BCr.  Sabo.  BCr. 

Tallor,  BCr.  McHugh.  BCr.  Goomjrg.  BCr. 
CoELRO.  BCr.  Evars  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Wydkr. 

BCr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  BCr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  BCr.  Watkirs.  BCr.  Hatcher.  BCr. 
Brooks.  BCr.  Suria.  BCr.  Ottihoer.  BCr. 
Dowdy  of  BClsslssippl,  BCr.  Obesbtar.  BCr. 
Skeltor.  BCr.  SmoR,  BCr.  Kirdress,  BCr. 
RoEMER.  BCr.  Our,  BCr.  Staggers,  BCr.  Sam 
B.  Hall,  Jr.,  and  BCr.  Picklz. 

H.R.  1399:  BCr.  ArptzoATX.  BCr.  Aspoi,  BCr. 
Bolard,  BCrs.  Bozzx.  BCr.  Coryzrb,  BCr.  DiR- 
r-«i-.  BCr.  DWYB  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  Dym- 
ALLY.  BCr,  Fazio,  BCr.  FtaaaAR,  BCr.  Frark. 
BCr.  GuARiRi,  BCr.  Hoxtor,  BCr.  Hoyer,  BCr. 
Hughes,  BCr.  JspvoRDa,  BCs.  Kaptur,  BCr. 
Kastbrmzib,  BCr.  LaFalcz,  BCr.  Lzlard,  BCr. 
I^viR  of  MtoMgfcti,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washing- 
ton, BCrs.  BCaztih  of  Illinois,  BCr.  BCatsui, 
BCs.  BCikulski,  BCr.  Mrazek,  BCr.  Natchzr, 
Mr.  Obbrbtar,  BCr.  Rahall,  BCr.  Roybal,  BCr. 
Savage,  BCr.  Schzuzr,  BCr.  Sharhor,  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  BCr.  Smcth  of  Iowa.  BCr. 
Stokzb,  BCr.  Suria.  BCr.  Towrs,  BCr.  Udall. 
BCr.  VzRTO,  and  BCr.  Yates. 

HJl.  1300:  BCr.  Applboatb.  BCr.  Abpir,  BCr. 
Bolard,  BCrs.  Bozzr,  BCr.  Coryzrb,  BCr.  Dir- 
i>«.i.,  BCr.  DWYZR  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Feigrar,  BCr.  Frark, 
BCr.  GuARiRi.  BCr.  Hortor.  BCr.  Hoyer.  BCr. 
Hughes,   BCr.  Jeppords,  BCs.   Kaptur.   BCr. 


Kasizhmzizr.  BCr.  LaFalce.  BCr.  I^lard.  BCr. 
iMra  ta  Michigan.  BCr.  Lowrt  of  Washing- 
ton. BCiBi  BCartir  of  Illinois.  BCr.  BCatsui, 
BCs.  MnniUM  Mr.  **■»>■»  Mr.  Natcrzr. 
BCr.  Oberstar.  BCr.  Rahall.  BCr.  Rotbal.  BCr. 
Savage.  BCr.  Scheuer.  BCr.  Sbarror.  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  BCr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  BCr. 
SroKza,  BCr.  Suria,  BCr.  Towrs,  BCr.  Udall. 
BCr.  VzRO.  and  BCr.  Yates. 

HJl.  1436:  BCr.  Setbert.tro.  BCr.  Cortb.  BCr. 
Jeppords,  and  BCr.  BCitchell. 

HJl.  1444:  BCr.  Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  1:  BCr.  Chappie  and  BCr.  Lowest 
of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  33:  BCr.  BCiribh.  BCr.  Bbtrurz. 
BCr.  Tallor,  BCr.  McCardlbss,  BCr.  Coblbo, 
BCr.  Cooper.  BCr.  Morrisor  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Emersor,  BCr.  Carper,  BCr.  McKerrar. 
BCr.  FoouxiTA.  BCr.  Skebr.  and  BCr.  Hammb- 

H.J.  Rc&  136:  BCr.  Albobta.  BCr.  Barres, 
BCr.  Bbrmar,  BCr.  Bbvill.  BCr.  Biaooi,  BCrs. 
BozER.  BCrs.  Collirs,  BCr.  Coryers.  BCr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Dymally,  BCr. 
Edgar.  BCr.  Fascell,  BCr.  Faurtrot,  BCr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  BCrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 
BCr.  Hortor.  BCr.  Hughes.  BCr.  Htsb.  BCr.  La- 
GOMARBiRO.  BCr.  I^viRE  of  California,  BCr. 
McHuGH.  BCr.  BCadioar.  BCr.  BCartirez,  BCs. 
Oakar.  BCr.  O'Brizr,  BCr.  Ottirger.  BCr. 
RiCRARDSOR.  BCr.  Roberts,  BCr.  Solarz.  BCr. 
Stokes.  BCr.  Tallor.  BCr.  Vardxrihupp.  BCr. 
Vzhto.  BCr.  Wazmar.  BCr.  Weiss.  BCr. 
Wheat,  BCr.  Wnm.  BCr.  Wise,  BCr.  Wortley. 
and  BCr.  Yatbs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9:  BCr.  Studds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  BCr.  BCrazzk.  BCr.  Wyliz, 
BCr.  BCiRETA.  BCr.  Syrar.  BCr.  Garcia,  BCr. 
Savais.  BCr.  Weaver.  BCr.  Moody.  BCr. 
Schzuer.  BCr.  Arddsor,  BCr.  Fascell.  BCr. 
BXRMAR,  BCr.  DWYXR  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
IfviR  of  BCichlgan.  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  Fowlxr. 
BCr.  Robe.  BCr.  Swipt,  Mr.  Borer  of  Tennes- 
see, BCr.  Dymally,  BCr.  Gray,  BCr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  BCr.  Torres.  BCr.  Pzabe,  BCr.  Richard- 
soH,  BCr.  Jacobs.  BCr.  Bates,  and  BCr.  Albos- 

TA. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46:  BCr.  Berbuter.  BCr.  Daub, 
BCr.  Frerzel.  Mr.  Hiler,  BIr.  Hortor,  BCr. 
Jeppords,  BCr.  LaFalce,  BCr.  Rox,  BCr.  Skxxr, 
BCr.  Whitxhurbt.  and  BCr.  Whittakbl 

H.  Res.  53:  BCr.  Gkkas,  Mr.  Jxppoxds,  BCr. 
Yourg  of  BCissourl.  and  BCr.  Rowlard. 

H.  Res.  56:  BCr.  Clirgxr. 

H.  Res.  78:  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  BCr. 
KOGOVSXK,  BCr.  Hatchzr.  BCr.  Rox.  BCr. 
Rahall,  BCr.  Mavroulxs,  BCr.  Hucrxs,  BCr. 
Obxrstar,  BCr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Simon,  and  BCr. 
Moaklet. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
29.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
citizens  of  Cuyahoga  County.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  relative  to  a  parole  hearing;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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(Legialative  day  of  Monday,  February  14. 1983) 


met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
of    the    recess,    and    was 
order  by  the  President  pro 
Thumcohd). 


The 


pro  tempore, 
eader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank 


dA  KER. 


BiLlCKH. 


SCHEDULE  TODAY 
Mr.    President,   this 


leadtrs 
distinguished 


after  the  recognition  of  the 
under  the  standing  order. 

Junior  Senator  fron 

Mr.  MATTiiira.T)  will  be  rec- 
spedal  order  of  not  to 
minutes. 

A  PBUOB  ram  thb  TaAKSAcnoii  or 
■^imin  Moumra  nmnrau 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
after  the  execution  of  the 
there  be  a  period  for  the 
of  routine  morning  bud- 
more  than  1  hour  in  length 
Senators  may  speak  for  not 

10  minutes  each. 
■RESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  an- 


m 


Prsident, 


n>ti 


BiKER. 


yesterday,  it  is  the  intention 

leadership  on  this  side  to  ask 

to  turn  to  the  conslder- 

bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 

.Lct  of  1934.  which  is  on  the 


calendar  today  as  item  No.  12.  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  I  am  told  that  on 
this  side  at  least  an  extensive  debate  is 
not  anticipated:  it  should  take  an  hour 
or  so  perhaps.  I  am  advised,  to  dispose 
of  that  matter,  if  we  can  reach  it.  I 
hope  we  can.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
continuing  effort  to  keep  the  calendar 
of  general  orders  as  up  to  date  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER,  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  side  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed on  that  item. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

OIBBB  FOR  COlTSISKRATIOll  OP  CALDniAK  OSSIR 
RO.  la.  S.  SB  WITH  A  TmK  AdMWWtmn  TBBtlOR 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  as 
Just  provided  for  the  Senate  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  12.  S.  55.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stop  at  that 
point.  May  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  consider 
an  agreement  for  a  time  limitation 
that  has  Just  been  handed  to  me? 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  55,  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  12,  be  considered  under 
the  following  time  agreonent:  10  min- 
utes on  the  bill  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  or  their  designees;  that 
no  amendments  be  in  order  other  than 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  that  the  agreement  be 
in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  include  some 
provision  for- — 

Mr.  BAKER.  No  amendments  are  in 
order,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BYRD.  For  time  on  any  m^peals 
or  points  of  order?  I  do  not  anticipate 
any. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  either,  but  let 
me  do  it  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes  equally  divided  on  any  ap- 


peals or  points  of  order,  if  the  same 
are  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  the  event  there 
is  a  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  on  or 
in  respect  to  this  bill,  there  be  no  time 
for  debate  on  that  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  I  have  one  other 
question  which  I  would  like  to  speak 
with  the  majority  leader  about. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  modification  I  should  like  to 
make. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  I  thought  it 
would  not  take  long  to  do  this  bill. 
speiJdng  in  colloquy  with  the  minority 
leader,  but  I  really  must  say  in  all 
candor  that  I  think  it  wiU  perhaps 
take  longer  than  10  minutes. 

I  amend  my  request  so  that  the  time 
on  the  bill  will  be  not  more  than  30 
minutes  equaUy  divided. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  put  the  re- 
quest as  I  formulated  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
thank  all  Senators  for  agreeing  to  this 
dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
for  today. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  no  other  legislative  business  that  I 
anticipate  uUng  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
today.  Unless  some  matter  is  brought 
to  my  attention  that  can  be  dealt  with 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  will 
not  proceed  f turther  in  that  category. 

BZaCDTira  CALKHMa 

On  the  Executive  Calendar  for 
today,  there  is  an  item  to  be  cleared  on 
both  sides.  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  at  this  time  if  he  is  prepared  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Donald  L. 
Dotson  under  new  reports. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  so  proceeding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  then.  Just  to 
get  the  sched\ile  of  the  Senate  today 
before  the  membership,  it  U)pears 
that  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders,  the  special  order,  the  period 
for  Uie  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  and  the  debate  on  the  com- 
munications bill,  we  still  will  not  be 
much  past  1:30  or  2  pjn.  If  there  is 
any  need  for  additional  time  by  Mem- 
bers. I  am  willing  to  provide  additional 
time  in  another  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


I  urge  Senators,  however,  to  make 
their  views  and  requirements  known  to 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  as  soon  as 
possible  because  otherwise  I  expect  we 
will  be  out  of  session  by  midaftemoon 
at  the  latest. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wiU  have  another  in 
my  series  of  statements,  because  I 
sense  that  this  is  a  good  day  for  that, 
with  no  interference  by  other 
business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
encourage  the  Senator  to  do  that. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
scan  the  speeches  he  has  made  over 
some  period  of  time  on  the  history  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  will  say  what  I  have 
said  before,  that  I  believe  they  are  a 
major  contribution.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Senator  is  continuing  that 
and  is  perhaps  prepared  to  make  an- 
other of  his  speeches  on  that  subject 
today.  The  Senate  will  be  in  session  as 
long  as  the  Senator  may  wish,  in  order 
to  accommodate  that  purpose. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 

unaidmous  consent  that  the  Senate 

resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 

business. 
There  being  no  objecticm.  the  Senate 

resumed  the  consideration  of  leglslar 

tive  business. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  and  I  yield  any  re- 
maining time  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  ,  ^^ 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  "JOBS  PROGRAM' 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

liCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  Is  in  a  position  now— 
since  it  will  not  take  more  than  a 
moment— to  go  ahead  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  single  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  one  nomination,  that  of 
Donald  L.  Dotson  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Donald  L.  Dotson  of  Pennsylvania 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  1b  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^     ^    ,      ,. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination.  ..„.^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
signs  that  the  economy  may  finally  be 
ready  to  begin  the  long  climb  out  of 
the  deepest  and  longest  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression.  We  all  take 
heart  from  these  signs  of  hope.  But 
unemployment  is  10.4  percent,  and 
likely  to  remain  at  or  near  10  percent 
for  many  months  to  come.  For  the 
more  than  11  million  Americans  who 
are  Jobless,  the  end  is  a  long  way  from 
being  in  sight. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
imemployment  stands  at  17.8  percent, 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation.  In  many  towns  and  counties, 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  woik 
force  is  idle.  Some  local  governments 
find  themselves  unable  to  continue 
even  the  most  basic  services  for  their 
citizens  because  they  have  suffered  re- 
ductions in  tax  revenue  of  as  much  as 
50  percent  as  a  result  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  recession. 

RegutUess  of  how  strong  a  nation  is 
militarily,  it  cannot  long  remain 
strong  with  such  catastrophic  econom- 
ic displacement. 

Vrom  the  beginning  of  this  reces- 
sion. Senate  Democrats  have  led  the 
fight  to  provide  Jobs  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  relief  to  those  who  cannot 
find  employment.  We  have  offered 
constructive  programs  to  respond  to 
the  emergency  human  needs  created 
by  record  level  imemployment,  as  have 
our  colleagues  In  the  House.  Most  re- 
cently, during  the  lameduck  session  in 
December,  we  offered  a  carefully 
crafted  amendment  to  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  which  would  have 
resulted  in  nearly  500,000  Jobless 
Americans  being  given  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  go  back  to  work.  But  all  of  these 
efforts  to  enact  an  emergency  jobs 
program  have  foundered  in  the  end  in 
the  face  of  implacable  administration 


resistance.  So  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  finally  had  a  change  of 
heart,  and  now  is  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge the  need  for  Congress  to  act 

I  must  say.  however.  I  am  surprised, 
as  well  as  dis^pointed.  to  learn  that 
the  President  and  Ms  senior  advisers 
are  annoyed  with  the  public  discussion 
of  their  willingness  to  accept  a  Jobs 
program  passed  by  the  Congress.  I  f  aU 
to  see  why  this  issue  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  secrecy.  We  face  a  true 
hiunan  emergency  in  our  country. 
Under  these  circumstances.  I  cannot 
oranprehend  why  anyone  would  want 
to  luep  discussion  of  a  Jobs  program  a 
secret  much  less  how  they  could  rea- 
sonably expect  than  to  remain  so. 

Since  the  ^^eaker  called  me  to 
advise  me  of  the  administration's  will- 
ingness to  accept  a  Jobs  padcage  of  a 
certain  onnposition,  I  have  had  major 
questions  about  the  i4>proach  the  ad- 
ministration now  belatedly  seons  will- 
ing to  support— and  according  to  the 
President  himself,  the  only  approach 
the  administration  is  willing  to  accept 
The  list  of  additional  appropriations 
for  existing  public  works  programs 
that  the  administration  has  advanced 
surely  is  not  the  list  that  would  com- 
prise the  most  cost-effective,  efficient 
Jobs  program:  it  is  not  the  list  that 
House  or  Senate  Democrats  would 
compile  if  left  to  our  own  devices. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about 
three  key  factors:  First,  the  specific 
additional  i4)proprlations  I  understand 
to  be  under  discussion  appear  not  to 
be  targeted  to  any  degree  to  those 
areas  of  the  Nation  with  the  highest 
incidence  of  imemplojrment 

Second,  those  appropriations  appear 
not  to  be  targeted  to  individuals  and 
families  whose  suffering  is  greatest— 
who,  for  example,  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  the  longest  period  of  time. 
Third,  many  if  not  most  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  list  I  have  heard  dis- 
cussed have  a  quite  high  materials  and 
eqiiipment  overhead  cost,  meaning 
that  the  number  of  persons  newly  em- 
ployed per  dollar  spent  will  be  quite 
low.  All  of  these  apparent  deficiencies 
trouble  me.  I  am  mystified  as  to  why. 
after  the  President  finaUy  realized 
that  there  is  a  terrible  imemployment 
problem  in  this  Nation  18  months 
after  the  Reagan  recession  began,  this 
proposal  is  the  best  one  he  and  his 
staff  could  devise.  I  regret  that  the 
President  seems  so  unwilling  to  consid- 
er modifications  to  Improve  this  pro- 

D08&1* 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House,  in  con- 
sidering this  legislation,  will  be  able  to 
address  the  deficiencies  I  have  de- 
scribed. Senate  Democrats  will  contin- 
ue to  work  closely  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  In  this  effort. 

Last  month,  I  appointed  a  special 
task  force  of  Senate  Democrats, 
chaired  by  Senator  Levin,  to  work 
with  the  House  to  devise  legislation  to 
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emergency  hiunan  needs 

this  recession.  They  have 

Fine    contribution    to    our 

e  (forts  and  will  continue  to 

rhat    additional    steps    we 

to  alleviate  this  widespread 

suffering  caused  by  continuing 

Unlike  the  President, 

that  the  Jobs  program  now 

disctuBion  Is  only  a  first  step. 

I  would  like  to  note  how 

it  seems  to  me  for  the 

md  his  advisers  to  be  put- 

sii  pials  that  the  President  will 

obs  legislation  that  differs 

from— or    that    is    any 

I— the   package   to   which 

and    David   Stockman 

their  OK.  The  admlnistra- 
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t|uit  it  recognizes  that  there 
unemplojrment  prob- 
ikow  has  acknowledged  that 
Government  must  take 
to  ease  the  pain  and  suf- 
must  wonder   Just   how 
s  their  recognition  of  the 
of  the  problem  if  they  feel 
to  veto  the  legislation 
concludes  it  should  be 
larger  or  slightly  differently 
the  administration's  pre- 
proposal.    That    shows    a 
ii  sensitivity  to  the  terrible 
affecting  millions  upon  mil- 
It  shows  a  sad  dis- 
legislative  process  and  the 
elected  representatives  of 
in  designing  the  laws  of  the 
t  raises  questions  about  the 
the  administration's  claim 
is  willing  to  consider  ac- 
legislation. 
the  process  of  enacting  a 
will  be  marked  by  that 
( ooperation  and  biputisan- 
the  President  called  for 
again  in  his  state  of  the 
less  than  1  month  ago.  I 
4dministration  will  not  allow 
to  prevent  this  Federal 
from  acting  as  quickly 
as  it  can  to  help  those  who 
straits. 
I   have  no  further 
time.  I  yield  it  to  the  ma- 


desjerate 
Preiident, 


tiy 
leati  ;r. 

BA]  ZER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

that  now  we  will  hear  from 

distin|uished  Senator  from  Geor- 

I  apologize  for  taking 

I  thought  I  would  take  in 

routine  matters  of  the 


wl  torn 
thjn 
w  th 


RECOGNITION 


OP  SENATOR 
BIATTINGLY 


PR  SSIDING 


OFFICER.  Under 
prevldus  order,  the  Senator  from 
]  Ir.  MATTiHGLy)  is  recognized 
exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  505— DESIGNATION  OF  FEDER- 
AL BUILDING  IN  SAVANNAH. 
GA.  AS  THE  "JOTJETTE 
GORDON  LOW  FEDERAL 

BUILDING" 

Mr.  BiATTINGLY.  Bir.  President.  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
appropriate  referraL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.    

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  would 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  Fed- 
eral building  to  be  constructed  in  Sa- 
vannah. Oa.  as  the  "Juliette  Gordon 
Low  Federal  Building." 

There  have  been  many  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  who  have  stood 
out  as  leaders  of  our  Nation.  One 
woman,  in  particular,  stands  out  be- 
cause of  the  influence  she  has  had  on 
yoimg  American  women.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Juliette  Gordon  Low— the 
foimder  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Girl  Scout  movement  began  in 
Savannah.  Ga.,  and  became  a  national 
movement  in  1913.  The  success  of  the 
movement  can  be  attributed  to  the  en- 
thusiasm, energy,  and  spirit  of  Juliette 
Low.  Since  the  fotmding  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  the  number  of 
women  and  girls  who  have  been  mem- 
bers totals  approximately  44  million. 
It  remains  the  largest  voluntary  orga- 
nization for  girls  in  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  quote  some  state- 
ments which  appear  in  a  Girl  Scout 
publication,  because  I  believe  they 
sum  up  the  essence  of  the  impact  that 
Juliette  Low  has  had  on  the  young 
women  of  our  Nation  and  world. 

Oirl  scouting  Is  a  movement  that  gives 
girls  from  all  segments  of  American  life  a 
chance  to  develop  their  potential,  to  make 
friends  and  to  become  a  vital  part  of  their 
community.  Based  on  ethical  values.  It 
opens  up  a  world  of  opportunity  for  youth, 
working  in  partnership  with  adult  volun- 
teers. Its  program  is  a  continuous  adventure 
in  learning  that  offers  girls  a  broad  range  of 
activities  which  address  both  their  current 
interests  and  their  future  roles  as  women. 
Through  activities  that  stimulate  self-dis- 
covery, they  are  Introduced  to  the  excite- 
ment in  the  worlds  of  sdence,  the  arts,  the 
out-of-doors,  and  people.  Oirls  grow  in  skill 
and  self-confidence.  They  have  fun,  they 
make  new  friends,  and  through  meaningful 
community  service  they  acquire  understand- 
ing about  themselves  and  others. 

In  1913.  Juliette  Low  was  truly  a 
woman  ahead  of  her  time. 

We  in  the  State  of  Georgia  are 
proud  that  Savannah,  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  cities,  is  the  home  of  the 
Girl  Scouts.  It  is  fitting  that  Savan- 
nah's new  Federal  building  be  named 
after  one  of  our  foremost  citizens.  Ju- 
liette Gordon  Low. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  dei^  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  morning  business  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
any  Senators  may  reach  the  floor  who 
wish  to  claim  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  12  under 
the  time  limitation  previously  granted, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
order  with  respect  to  morning  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BROADCAST  DEREGULATION 
ACT  OF  1983 

Bffr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  12.  S.  55. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  55)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and 
develop  maAetplace  competition  in  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such  broad- 
cast services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Broad- 
cast Deregulation  Act  of  1983". 

DICLASATIOH  OP  POLICY 

Sac.  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall- 

(1)  encourage  the  development  of  com- 
petitive and  diverse  sources  of  broadcast 
programing  and  the  introduction  of  new 
and  additional  services  to  consumers;  and 

(2)  review  all  rules,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies directly  or  indirectly  i«>plicable  to 
broadcast  licensees  and  eliminate  those  ttiat 
are  not  necessary,  or  those  which  limit  com- 
petition. 

EAOIO  BKOAOCAST  DERBGinJlTION 

Sac.  3.  Part  I  of  title  m  of  the  Commimi- 
cations  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"RADIO  BROADCAST  DIRXGnLATIOM 

"Sac.  332.  Subject  to  any  other  applicable 
Federal  law,  the  Commission  is  prohibited 
from  requiring,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  other- 
wise, radio  broadcast  station  licensees  to— 


"(1)  provide  news,  public  affairs,  locally 
produced,  or  any  other  programs: 

"(2)  adhere  to  a  particular  programing 
format; 

"(3)  maintain  program  logs; 

"(4)  ascertain  the  problems,  needs,  and  in- 
terests of  its  service  area;  and 

"(5)  restrict  the  amount,  length,  frequen- 
cy, or  scheduling  of  commercial  matter.". 

RKRBWAL  paocaDuax;  coMniiiiva  saavicas 

Sac.  4.  Section  309  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(J)  In  any  case  in  which  a  broadcast  sta- 
tion licensee  submits  an  application  to  the 
Commission  for  renewal  of  a  license,  the 
Commission  shall  grant  the  application  If  it 
finds  thatr- 

"(1)  the  operation  of  the  station  lias  been 
free  of  serious  violations  of  ttiis  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  thereim- 
der.  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  television  broadcast 
stations  the  licensee,  during  the  preceding 
term  of  Its  license,  substantially  met  the 
problems,  needs,  and  interests  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Its  service  area  in  its  program  serv- 
ice. 

"(k)  In  acting  upon  any  application  for 
the  renewal  of  any  broadcast  station  license 
which  is  filed  by  a  licensee  with  the  Com- 
mission under  section  308.  the  Commission 
shall  not  have  authority  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  any  other  person  for  the  facili- 
ties for  which  renewal  Is  sought.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  application  of  any  other  person  filed 
prior  to  January  26, 1983. 

"(1X1)  Consistent  with  sound  spectrum 
management,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
maylT"Mm  feasible  extent,  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  additional  services  by 
new  applicants,  existing  licensees,  or  other 
persons.  In  any  proceeding  in  wiiich  new  or 
additional  services  are  proposed,  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest whenever  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  services  are  technically  feasible  with- 
out causing  significant  tecimical  degrada- 
tion to  or  interference  with  radio  transmis- 
sions by  other  licensees. 

"(2)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  petiUon  to  establish  or  and  appli- 
cation to  offer  a  new  or  additional  service. 

"(3)  The  Commission  must  determine 
whether  the  new  or  additional  service  pro- 
posed In  a  petition  or  application  is  in  the 
public  interest  wltliin  one  year  after  such 
petition  or  application  is  filed.  If  the  Com- 
mission initiates  its  own  proceeding  for  a 
new  or  additional  service,  such  proceeding 
must  lie  completed  within  1  year  after  it  is 
iniUated.". 


Sac.  5.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  6  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"CHABOaS 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  assess 
cliarges  for  the  services  listed  In  this  subsec- 
tion at  the  rates  listed  or  at  such  modified 
rates  as  it  shall  establish  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  8ut>section  (b)  of  this  section. 

"Schedule  of  cliarges: 
Private  radio  services:  Rota 

Marine      coast      stations— new, 

modifications,  renewals $60 

Operational    fUed    microwave 
stations— new,  modifications, 

renewals W 

Aviation    (ground    stations)— 
new,  modifications,  renewals..         30 
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Land      (mobOe      radio)— new, 

modifications,  renewals 30 

Equipment  approval  services:.... 

Type  certif tcatlcm: 

Receivers  (except  TV  receivers)       200 
All  others  (including  TV  receiv- 
ers)         MO 

Type  acceptance: 
Approval   of  subscription  TV 

systems 2,000 

AU  others 326 

Type  approval: 
Ship   (radio   telegraph)   auto- 
matic alarm  systems 6JM0 

Broadcast  equipment  required 
to  be  approved  under  FCC 

rules 3,260 

Ship  and  lifeboat  transmitters..     3.260 

All  others 1.300 

Mass  media  services: 
Commercial    TV    stations— new 
and  major  change  construc- 
tion permits: 

Application  fee 1.200 

Hearing  charge. 6.000 

Orant  fee~ (3  x  annual  fee) 

Commercial  radio  stations— new 
and  major  change  construc- 
tion permits: 

iUvUcation  fee — 876 

Hearing  charge 6.000 

Orant  fee (3  x  annual  fee) 

Directional     antenna    license 

fee 375 

Translators  and  low  power  TV 
stations— new      and      major 
change  construction  permits: 
Application  fee: 

Top  160  markets 260 

Remaining  maikets 150 

Hearing  charge 6,000 

Orant  fee 150 

Annual  fee— commercial  TV  sta- 
tions: 

Top  20  marlcets 9,000 

21-40  markets 8.100 

41-60  markeU 7,200 

61-80  markets 6,300 

81-100  markets 5,400 

101-120  markets 4,500 

121-140  maAets 3,600 

141-160  markete 2.700 

161-180  maikets 1.800 

181-balance ~.        900 

Annual    fee— commercial    radio 
stations: 
Class  B  and  C— FM,   greater 

than  5,000W— AM 1.250 

Cnass      A-FM.      l.OOOW      to 

6.000W— AM 600 

Less  than  1 ,000W-AM 200 

Annual  fee— low  power  TV  sta- 
tions         150 

Subscription  TV  sUtions— appli- 
cation fee 3,000 

Station  assignment  and  transfer 
fees:  Application  fee— TV  sU- 
tions       1.260 

Application  fee— radio  stations .       600 

Hearing  charges 6.000 

Cable  television  relay  service- 
construction  permit 300 

Renewals W 

Common  carrier  service: 
Domestic  public  land  mobOe  sta- 
tions (base,  dispatch,  control, 
and  repeater  stations): 
Initial  construction  permits,  as- 
signments, transfers 200 

Renewals  and  modifications 20 

Air-ground  station  Initial  con- 
struction permits,  renewals, 
and  modifications 20 


900 

900 

2,750 

45 

3 


90 
30 


90 
30 


Cellular  systems: 

Initial  conatructions  pennita 

Assignments  and  transfers 

Ucense  fee 

Renewals  and  modifications — 

Annual  fee  per  mobile  unit 

Rural     radio     service     (central 
office,  interoffice  or  relay  fa- 
ciliUes): 
Initial  construction  pennita.  as- 
signments, transfers „. 

Renewals  and  modifications 

Offshore  radio  service: 
Initial  construction  pennlts.  aa- 

slgnments.  and  transfers 

Renewals  and  modifleations 

Local  television  or  point  to  point 
ndcrowave  radio  aervioe: 
Construction  pennita.  renewals 
and    modifications    of    con- 
struction i>ermits 136 

Assignments  and  transfers  of 

control  (per  station) 46 

International  fixed  public  radio 
service-public    and    control 
stationK 
Initial  construction  pennlts.  as- 

slgnmenta.  transfers 450 

Renewals  and  modifications  —       325 
Satellite  services: 
Transmit  Earth  stations: 
Initial  statiim  autboriaation. —     1.360 
Aaidgnments  and  transfers  of 

stati(m  authorisation 450 

AU  other  applications 90 

Receive  only  Earth  station: 
Initial  station  autboriaation —       675 

AU  other  appUcaticms 90 

Application  for  authority  to  con- 
struct a  space  station 1,800 

Am>licati(m  for  authority  to 
launch  and  operate  a  sfmtx  sta- 
tion   18,000 

Multipoint  distribution  service: 
Construction   pennlts,   renewals 
and  modifications  of  construc- 
tion permits 135 

Assignmoits    and    transfers    of 

control  (per  station) 45 

Initial  license  (flrst  license  or  li- 
cense adding  new  frequency) 1,350 

Section  214  applications: 
Applications  for  overseas  cable 
construction      (per      nautical 

route  mUe) « 5 

Application  for  domestic  cable 

construction  (per  route  mUe) ....  4 

AppUcation  to  instaU  or  acquire 
carrier  equiianent  (per  channel 

mfle) 4 

Tariff  mings: 

FUing  fee 250 

Special  permission  fUing 200 

Telephone  equipment  registration         135 
Digital  electronic  message  service: 
Construction   permits,   renewals 
and  modifications  of  construc- 
tion permits 136 

Assignments    and    transfers    of 

control  (per  station) 45 

Initial  Ucense  (first  Ucense  or  U- 

cense  adding  new  frequency) 135 

The  Schedule  of  Charges  established  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  implemented  not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(bXl)  The  Commission  may  on  an  annual 
basis  increase  or  decrease  the  amounts  of 
the  charges  established  in  sulxsection  (a).  In- 
creases or  decreases  shall  apply  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  to  aU  categories  of  charges  and 
shaU  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cu- 
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and  reculationa  to  carry  out 
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on  la  authorlMd  to  pre- 

ncAiation  an  additional  charge 

ed  ai  a  penalty  for  late 

cHanea  required  by  lubaeetlon 

pen^ty  aball  not  exceed  3S  per 

amount  of  the  charge  which 

purges  established  In  this  sec- 
be  applicable  to  any  govem- 
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payment  . 

section  if  it  determines  that 

interest  would  be  served  by  such 

received  from  charges  estab- 

to  this  aeetloD  shall  be 

general  fund  of  the  Treasury 

i  se  United  States  for  amounts 

]  or  use  by  the  Commission  In 

functions  under  this  Act 

auihortty  to  collect  the  charges 

.  this  section  shall  be  con- 
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6  of  this  Act 
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t^t  end.  S.  270.  the  Radio 

Act  of  1981,  was  Intro- 

J^tuury  27. 1981.  by  Senator 
of  New  Mexico,  and  S. 


601.  the  Television  Licensing  and  Re- 
newal Act  of  1981.  was  introdttoed  by 
me  on  March  3.  1981.  Nineteen  Sena- 
tors Joined  as  cosponsors  of  S.  270.  and 
15  Joined  as  cosponsors  of  S.  601. 

The  Subctanmlttee  on  Communica- 
tions held  2  days  of  hearings  on  S.  270 
on  February  26  and  27. 1981,  and  took 
testimony  from  18  witnesses,  both  pro 
and  con.  AddlUonally.  the  subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  March  23  and  30. 
1981  on  S.  601.  and  took  testimony 
from  18  witnesses.  Generally,  the  testi- 
mony was  extremely  supportive  of  the 
legislation.  ^  ^ 

a  270  and  S.  601  were  Incorporated 
Into  the  budget  reconciliation  padcage 
which  was  pa»ed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
summer  of  1981.  After  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
communications  issues  (which  Includ- 
ed S.  270  and  S.  601),  the  following 
broadcast  measures  were  included  in 
the  budget  bill  (Public  Law  97-35): 

First,  a  7-year  license  term  for  radio 
stations; 

Second,  a  5-year  term  for  television 
stations; 

Third,  permission  for  the  FCC  to  use 
a  lottery  system  to  grant  initial  li- 
censes; and 
Fourth,  no  license  fees. 
President  Reagan  signed  these  provi- 
sions into  law  on  August  13.  1981.  For 
the  first  time  in  47  years,  the  broad- 
casting indiistry  was  given  regulatory 
relief. 

Shortly  thereafter,  S.  1629  was  in- 
troduced on  September  16,  1981  by 
Senator  Cannon,  with  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Packwood,  Hoixmos,  and 
Schmltt  as  cosponsors. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  was  a  re- 
statement of  the  radio  deregulation 
provisions  in  8.  270,  and  the  television 
renewal  provisions  in  S.  601.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  estabUshed  a  congres- 
sional policy  that  new  and  additional 
services  are  desirable  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

S.  1629  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  December  10. 
1981,  by  a  vote  of  17  to  0.  Then,  on 
March  31.  1982.  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  by  voice  vote,  having  never  re- 
ceived a  negative  vote  in  the  Senate  in 
the  97th  Congress  (1981-82).  However, 
other  than  the  provision  contained  in 
the  1981  budget  reconciliation,  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  act 
on  S.  1629  or  any  other  broadcast  leg- 
islation during  the  last  Congress. 

The  FCC  has  taken  significant  steps 
to  deregulate  radio.  However,  those 
steps  do  not  go  as  far  as  this  bill,  nor  is 
there  any  certainty  to  the  FCC's 
action  inasmuch  ss  that  decision  re- 
mains on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  In  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  It 
is  clear  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
insure  timely  and  orderly  deregulation 
is  through  statutory  action. 

Since  1934.  the  number  of  radio 
broadcast  stations  has  increased  more 
than  15-fold  from  583  to  over  9.000. 


There  is  a  plethora  of  radio  service 
available  to  almost  all  of  the  American 
public  today.  In  most  major  dUes, 
there  is  extensive  competition  among 
radio  stations.  For  example,  the  FCCs 
1981  figures  show  that  17  markets 
hAve  30  or  more  stations;  46  markets 
have  20  stations  or  more;  and  137  mar- 
kets have  at  least  10  radio  stations. 
Moreover,  radio  stations  must  c(mipete 
with  other  news.  Information,  and  en- 
tertainment sources,  indudlng  televi- 
sion, pay  TV,  cable,  films,  records. 
m«g*«t»i«».  and  newspapers.  The 
FCCs  study  further  showed  that 
there  is  sufficient  competition,  even  in 
rural  and  semlrural  areas. 

As  for  the  substantive  regulations 
which  are  to  be  eliminated  by  S.  55. 
the  FCCs  daU  clearly  shows  that 
radio  broadcasters  are  substantially 
exceeding  basic  informational  pro- 
graming guidelines;  they  are  airing 
fewer  commercials  per  hour  than  the 
guidelines;  there  is  a  suf  f  Ident  array 
of  formats  to  satisfy  most  listeners; 
sulnnlsslon  of  program  logs  Is  unneces- 
sary; and  ascertainment  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  community  will  be 
done  anyway. 

The  renewal  procedure  in  the  bill  fo- 
cuses upon  the  licensee's  record  of  per- 
formance rather  than  promises  from  a 
challenger.  By  barring  competing  ap- 
plications, the  expensive,  time  con- 
suming, and  arbitrary  conmarative 
hearings  can  be  eliminated.  This  com- 
parative procedure  was  adopted  origi- 
nally to  provide  a  "competitive  spur" 
to  broadcasters.  The  theory  was  that 
broadcasters  would  be  encouraged  to 
rri>Tiintw»  their  programing  efforts  if 
their  licenses  could  be  challenged  at 
renewaL 

While  there  have  been  few  success- 
ful challenges  to  broadcasters'  li- 
censes, the  uncertainty  created  by  this 
threat  has  made  it  more  difficult  for 
diligent  broadcasters  to  serve  their 
communities.  Furthermore,  the  real 
competitive  spur  to  the  broadcaster  no 
longer  comes  from  potential  challeng- 
ers to  the  renewal  of  hlB  license. 
Broadcasters  are  now  competing 
against  the  diversity  of  video  program- 
ing made  possible  by  the  expansion  of 
cable  in  urtmn  markets,  and  the  in- 
creasing use  of  new  technologies. 

If  radio  and  television  broadcast  li- 
censees are  to  be  expected  to  provide 
quality  programing  service  to  the 
public,  they  must  be  able  to  rely  upon 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  not  be 
subjected  to  expensive,  time  consum- 
ing comparative  hearings  as  a  result  of 
a  mere  promise  from  another  appli- 
cant to  do  a  better  Job.  It  Is  increased 
competition  that  will  guarantee  the  es- 
sential program  quality. 

This  bill  also  establishes  a  schedule 
of  fees  designed  to  collect,  by  service, 
total  amounts  of  money  which  are 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  each  service.  Services  for  this 
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purpose  are  defined  as  mass  media, 
common  carrier,  equipment  approval, 
and  private  radio.  The  fee  schedule  re- 
flects the  committee's  effort  to  insure 
a  reasonable  relationship  between  fees 
for  any  given  service  and  the  cost  of 
regulation.  The  provisions  limit  total 
collections  by  the  FCC  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  wproprlated.  The  F(DC 
may.  on  an  annual  basis,  increase  or 
decrease  the  amounts  of  the  fees.  In- 
creases or  decreases  shall  i4>ply  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  to  all  categories  of 
charges,  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  This  fee  schedule  does 
not  vary  significantly  from  that  con- 
tained in  S.  1377.  the  Senate's  budget 
reconciliation  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 

D\uing  conference  with  the  House, 
the  Senate  insisted  that  the  fee  sched- 
ule was  absolutely  linked  to  radio  and 
television  deregulation,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  fees  without  the  dereg\ila- 
tion  package  intact.  Since  only  partial 
radio  and  television  deregulation  was 
agreed  to  at  conference,  the  fee  sched- 
ule was  dropped. 

Finally,  as  with  S.  270.  S.  601.  and  S. 
1629.  S.  55  is  totally  consistent  with 
the  Reagan  administration's  and  the 
Senate's  goal  of  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  elimination  of  un- 
necessary an(l  burdensome  regula- 
tions. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  S.  55: 

1.  The  FCC  sluOl  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  diverse  sources  of  broad- 
cast programming. 

2.  The  FCC  sluOl  eliminate  unnecessary 
broadcast  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Radio  sUtlons  are  not  required  to: 

(a)  Provide  news.  puWic  affairs,  locally 
produced,  or  any  other  programs; 

(b)  Adhere  to  any  programming  format; 

(c)  Maintain  program  logs; 

(d)  Ascertain  the  problems,  needs,  and  In- 
terests of  its  service  area;  and 

(e)  Restrict  the  amount  length,  frequen- 
cy, or  scheduling  of  commercial  matter. 

4.  The  FCC  shall  renew  a  broadcast  (radio 
or  TV)  license  If  It  finds  that: 

(a)  the  op««tion  of  the  sUtion  has  been 
free  of  serious  violations  of  the  Communica- 
Viatm  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulaUons  pro- 
mulgated thereimder.  and 

(b)  with  respect  to  television  sUtions  only, 
the  licensee  substantially  met  the  problems, 
needs,  and  Intereste  of  the  resldenU  of  ita 
service  area  In  iU  program  service. 

5  No  competing  applications  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  P(X:  at  renewal  time  for  both 
radio  and  television  licensees. 

6.  The  FCC  shall  encourage  new  and  addi- 
tional services,  and  such  services  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  the  public  interest  if  they 
are  found  to  be  technically  feasible  without 
causing  significant  technical  degradaUon  to. 
or  Interference  with,  other  radio  transmis- 

7  The  bill  establishes  a  schedule  of  serv- 
ice fees  which  will  allow  the  FCC  to  collect 
up  to  50  percent  of  iU  authorisation  level  In 
any  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  meaning- 
ful deregulation  of  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry Is  long  overdue.  By  passing  this 
bill.  Just  3  weeks  after  its  introduction, 
we  are  sending  a  clear  message  to  the 


House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Senate  is  very  serious  about  early 
action  on  broadcast  deregulation.  - 1 
intend  to  work  closely  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  to  find  an  acceptable 
basis  for  enactment  of  this  legislation 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  S.  55. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Btsd.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed tn  the  Rbooro:) 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  believe  the  Government  can 
and  does  bring  many  benefits  to  the 
public.  One  area  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  very  important  role  to  play 
is  where  the  marketplace  is  not  work- 
ing properly.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  I  am  wary  about  deregulation.  It 
is  not  that  I  oppose  deregulation  per 
se,  only  that  I  oppose  blind  deregula- 
tion: Removing  Government  oversight 
when  markets  are  not  truly  oompetl- 
Uve. 

I  have  examined  S.  55,  the  Broadcast 
Deregulation  Act  of  1983,  very  careful- 
ly and  find  that  it  takes  an  Intelligent, 
as  opposed  to  a  blind,  aivro*<ch  to  de- 
regulation. The  provisions  of  S.  55  are 
based  on  an  effectively  competitive 
marketplace.  Further,  this  le^slatlon 
con«ctly  recognizes  that  deregulation 
must  be  balanced  with  new  entry  and 
adds  a  provision  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  ease  entry.  After  all.  com- 
petition cannot  be  maintained  without 
allowing  new  firms  to  challenge  in- 
cumbents. 

S.  55  has  three  major  provisions. 
First,  it  follows  on  the  1981  radio  de- 
regulation order  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  removes 
programing  restraints  on  radio  broad- 
casters. While  we  have  relaxed  re- 
quirements significantly,  these  broad- 
casters will  stOl  have  to  comply  with 
the  public  interest  standard  of  the 
Communications  Act  including  the 
act's  political  broadcasting  require- 
ments—the equal  time  rule,  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  and  the  reasonable 
access  provision. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  abol- 
ish the  comparative  renewal  process. 
While  the  use  of  comparative  chal- 
lenges has  been  somewhat  beneficial, 
the  drawbacks,  including  the  expense 
and  time  consumed,  have  been  very 
substantlaL  Broadcaster  reqwnsive- 
ness  to  the  public  can  be  much  better 
met  by  getting  as  many  services  to  the 
public  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Although  we  have  ended  the  com- 
parative renewal  process,  this  should 
in  no  way  be  taken  as  a  signal  that  a 
licensee's  p«rformance  should  not  be 
scrutinized  to  Insure  that  it  meets  the 
public  interest  requirements  of  the 
Communications  Act.  We  have  freed 
broadcasters  only  from  the  challenge 
of  someone  who  wishes  the  license. 
The  Commission  now  can  concentrate 
on  whether  broadcasters  have  serious- 
ly violated  the  act.  and.  in  the  case  of 


television  broadcasters,  whether  they 
have  substantially  met  the  problems, 
needs,  and  interests  of  the  community. 
Third,  this  legislation  would  facili- 
tate the  entry  of  new  and  additional 
services.  Propouls  for  such  services 
are  presumed  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est if  ther  First,  are  technically  feasi- 
ble; second,  do  not  significantly  inter- 
fere with  the  authorized  signals  of 
current  licensees;  and  third,  soundly 
use  the  spectrum.  Further,  the  Com- 
mission is  required  to  complete  its  in- 
quiry into  these  proposals  within  1 
year  after  they  have  been  filed. 

As  I  stated  earUer.  what  we  seek  is  a 
competitive  marketplace,  not  mere  de- 
regulation. This  means  the  FCCs  in- 
quiry into  new  sovlce  proposals  must 
be  restricted  more  to  technical  factors. 
An  inquiry,  for  example,  into  whether 
a  new  service  will  take  revenues  from 
another  licensee  is  not  relevant. 

In  addition,  the  FCC's  record  on 
promptly  vprovlng  new  services  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  Although,  to  its 
credit,  the  C<nnmission  has  authorized 
many  services,  it  has  far  too  often 
taken  years  to  act.  In  the  era  of  com- 
petition, such  a  slow  response  is  intol- 
erable. I  believe  the  provision  we  have 
here  wlU  help  correct  these  problems. 
S.  55  is  sound  legislation.  We  have 
based  policy  on  facts,  not  theory  and 
dogma.  Last  Congress,  the  Federal 
Commimlcations  Commission  sent  an 
extreme  proposal  to  the  Congress  that 
would  have  ended,  for  all  practical 
purposes.  regiOatlon  of  broadcasters. 
The  fact  that  we  have  not  accepted 
this  proposal  indicates  that  we  have 
not  found  all  broadcast  markets  to  be 
competitive.  There  is  a  need  for  con- 
tinued effective  regulation.  The  Com- 
mission in  administering  and  enforcing 
the  Communications  Act  should  note 
this  point. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATBt  for  introducing  this 
fine  piece  of  legislation.  I  also  wish  to 
congratulate  all  of  those  who  worked 
with  Senator  Goldv^atkr.  particularly 
Sraator  CAiraoH,  who  Introduced  the 
predecessor  to  S.  55  in  the  last  Con- 

gress.0 

Mr.  LADTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has 
spent  sjBveral  years  seeking  to  strike 
the  pniper  balance  between  reduced 
regulatory  burdens  on  broadcasters 
and  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
Having  Just  entered  the  Senate,  I  have 
only  had  a  short  period  of  time  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  myself.  At  this  point.  I 
merely  want  to  indicate  that  I  have 
some  concern  about  the  effect  this  bill 
could  have  on  what  goes  out  over  the 
public  airwaves,  particularly— TV  pro- 
graming—If it  is  not  implemented 
properly.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  obligations  of  television 
broadcasters.  The  holders  of  broad- 
casting licenses  are  entrusted  with  a 
public     resource— our     airwaves.     In 
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return  for  t  le  use  of  that  resource, 
they  have  ai  obligation  to  serve  the 
public  intere^. 

Unfortunately,  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  ny  State  of  New  Jersey 
have,  quite  fi  ankly,  not  been  very  well 
served  by  th<  television  licensees  based 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Benja- 
min Frankllii  once  said  New  Jersey 
was  like  a  keg  tapped  at  both  ends. 
And  certainl:  ,  the  New  Jersey  viewing 
audience  is  J4>ped  at  both  ends  by 
New  York  aid  Philadelphia  sUtions. 
But  they  are  not  weU-aerved. 

Of  course.  I  am  not  the  first  person 
to  say  this.  There  are  people  in  my 
State  who  lave  been  carrying  on  a 
flight  for  better  service  for  years.  It 
was  a  credit  to  the  strong  case  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Senator  Bradley,  that  the 
Congress  last  year  approved  legislation 
to  Insure  the  location  of  a  VHP  station 
in  New  Jerse  r. 

The  biU  w(  have  before  us  does  one 
specific  thii«  with  respect  to  televi- 
sion licensees.  It  does  away  with  the 
comparative  renewal  process.  It  says, 
in  effect,  t  lat  a  television  licensee 
coming  up  i  or  renewal  stands  on  its 
own.  The  1  censee  need  not  defend 
itself  agains  the  promises  of  a  com- 
peting claim  mt.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
reservations  about  this  provision  of 
the  bill,  bea  use  I  know  that  the  com- 
parative ren  twal  process  served  as  an 
Important  Uol  to  make  New  Jersey's 
longstandini  but  Jtistified  complaints 
known  both  » the  licensees  and  to  the 
PCC.  The  CO  nparative  renewal  process 
is  removed,  understand,  because  it  is 
thought  to  >e  a  troublesome  process. 
It  puts  the  CTommisslon  in  what  it  Is 
said  to  be  in  untenable  situation  of 
comparing  i  erformance  and  promises. 
The  point  of  this  bill  is,  let  the  licens- 
ees stand  on  their  own  records.  That  is 
a  point  I  rould  like  to  emphasize 
today.  Undei  this  bill,  licensees  serving 
New  Jersey  Rrill  still  have  to  stand  on 
their  record  . 

Mr.  Presic  ent.  I  raised  this  concern 
with  the  di  itlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Senator  Goldwatsr.  chair- 
man of  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee, when  the  committee  consid- 
ered S.  55. 1  was  extremely  satisfied  by 
the  Senator'  i  response  to  my  inqiiirles, 
which  imde  scored  the  part  £hat  this 
bill  does  no  hing  to  minimize  a  televi- 
sion license  t's  obligation  to  serve  the 
problems,  needs  and  interests  of  the 
residents  of  the  service  area.  In  fact, 
the  FCC  nay  renew  a  license  only 
upon  makin  t  two  findings:  First,  that 
there  were  i  to  substantial  violations  of 
the  Conunu  oications  Act;  and  second, 
that  the  1  censee  has  affirmatively 
shown  that  it  has  substantially  met 
the  problerts,  needs  and  interests  of 
the  residents  of  the  service  area.  I 
want  to  reiterate  this  view  here  today, 
as  the  Sena  X  moves  to  adopt  this  leg- 
islation. 


For  the  new  licensee  that  will  locate 
New  Jersey— RKO-that  is  particular- 
ly Important.  RKO  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  serve  the  pe<H>le 
of  my  State.  This  bill  does  nothing  to 
relax  or  reduce  that  obligation. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  goals  of  this  bill  is 
to  relieve  the  FCC  of  the  time-con- 
suming burden  of  dealing  with  com- 
parative renewal  proceedings.  I  expect 
that  once  the  FCC  is  so  relieved,  it  will 
redirect  its  energies  to  insure  satisfac- 
tion of  the  basic  legislative  goaL  serv- 
ice to  the  public 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that  I 
wHl  be  taking  a  deep  Interest  in  the 
performance  of  RKO  and  other  licens- 
ees serving  New  Jersey.  I  am  hopeful 
that  New  Jersey's  new  television  sta- 
tion wlU  be  happy  in  its  new  home  and 
will  serve  my  State  welL  I  am  going  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  RKO.  But 
I  will  also  monitor  the  performance  of 
the  FCC.  to  be  sure  that  it  meets  its 
continuing  regulatory  duty  to  insure 
that  the  public  interest  of  New  Jersey 
is  served. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  bill 
that  should  not  go  unnoticed.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  FCC  must  encourage 
the  introduction  of  new  and  additional 
services  by  new  applicants,  existing  li- 
censees, or  other  persons,  and  the  FCC 
must  act  within  a  specilic  deadline  to 
implement  this  provision.  Opening 
access  to  the  airwaves  by  competing  li- 
censees should,  if  fairly  and  properly 
implemented  by  the  Conunisslon, 
serve  the  interests  of  my  State. 

Existing  licensees,  which  have  not 
well  served  the  people  of  New  Jersey, 
should  not  be  Insulated  from  competi- 
tion. The  public  is  better  served  when 
broadcasters  have  to  compete  for  the 
viewer's  attention.  Certainly,  new  en- 
tries into  broadcasting  will  mean  com- 
petition for  licensees  that  have  held 
the  New  Jersey  audience  captive  for 
too  long. 

I  invite  existing  licensees  to  meet 
their  legal  obligation  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  in  New  Jersey.  I 
also  look  forward  to  the  advent  of  new 
licensees  and  additional  services,  for 
they  will  also  challenge  existing  licens- 
ees, to  compete  and  attend  to  the 
needs  of  the  New  Jersey  audience. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  there  is  no  further  need  for 
debate  or  discussion  or  legislative 
action  on  this  measiire  except  for 
third  reading  and  final  passage,  and  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  inqiiire  with  respect 

to  that.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conunit- 
tee  amendment. 
The    oonunittee    amendment    was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  all  oiir 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  back  all  time  on 
behalf  of  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  55)  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  ^ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment, 
is  there  time  remaining  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
six  minutes  remaining  for  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  seems  a  generous 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advised,  and  I 
see,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
here  and  has  morning  business  to 
transact,  I  believe.  It  may  be  that 
other  Senators  will  want  to  do  so  as 
well. 

I  now  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  to  in- 
clude such  time  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  may  use  for  the  pres- 
entation of  a  statement  on  the  history 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  any  restric- 
tions on  the  length  of  time  a  Senator 
may  speak  be  abrogated  as  it  might 
apply  to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


A  NEW  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CAUCUS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  two  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Congressman  Tom 
Lahtos  of  California  and  Congressman 
JoHH  PoRTKR  of  Illinois.  They  have 
taken  a  bold  and  valuable  step  to  fur- 
ther protection  of  hiunan  rights 
throughout  the  world  by  sponsoring 
the  formation  of  a  new  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus. 

The  caucus  will  coordinate  efforts  to 
help  groups  and  individuals  who  have 
been  denied  basic  human  rights.  It  will 
provide  a  forum  to  focus  public  atten- 


tion on  human  rights  Issues  and  will 
provide  Members  of  Congress  with  val- 
uable up-to-date  information  on 
human  rights  issues  throughout  the 
world.  Most  of  all,  the  caucus  can  pro- 
vide hope  for  those  whose  hxmian  dig- 
nity and  freedom  are  threatened. 

What  can  we  do  here  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  bold  new  initiative  by 
Congressmen  Lahtos  and  Porter?  We 
can  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 
This  treaty,  which  declares  genocide 
of  a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group  an  international  crime, 
stands  for  the  same  vital  principles 
that  the  new  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  has  been  formed  to 
protect 

In  a  recent  letter  to  their  House  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  LAmos  and 
Porter  eloquently  set  forth  these 
principles.  I  would  like  to  share  part  of 
that  letter  with  you: 

As  aet  forth  In  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  American  people  tuive  long 
cherished  the  concepU  of  freedom  under 
law  for  all  people.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  dignity 
and  equality  Inherent  in  all  human  beings. 
All  member  states  pledged  themaelves  to  co- 
operate with  the  UN  to  promote  and  en- 
courage tmlversal  req>ect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  aU  without  distinctions  as  to  race, 
sex.  language  or  religion. 

This  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  proclaims  the  principles  of  non-dis- 
crimination and  equality  before  the  law  and 
the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
religion  and  belief.  Unfortunately,  mere 
words  do  not  gxiarantee  these  rights  and 
many  people  do  not  share  the  same  free- 
doms we  treasure  and  are  guaranteed  to  us 
under  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree 
more:  mere  words  do  not  guarantee 
these  rights.  It  is  vital  that  we  work  to 
prevent  persecution  wherever  it  exists. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for  us  in 
the  Senate  to  endorse  and  support  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Lahtos  and  Mr.  Porter 
and  their  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  through  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


NUCLEAR  WAR'S  EFFECT  ON 
THE  MIND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  &Ir.  President,  in 
March  of  last  year,  Richard  Falk  and 
Robert  Jay  Llf  ton  wrote  a  short  article 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  the  effect  of  nuclear  war  on  survi- 
vors. ,    . 

Lifton  and  Falk  are  both  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  antinuclear  war  move- 
ment. They  have  collaborated  on  a 
book  entlUed  "Indefensible  Weapons." 
Their  work  helps  us  come  up  to  date 
on  the  far  greater  and  far  difference 
consequences  of  nuclear  war  now  than 
20  or  even  10  years  ago.  Just  as  gov- 
enunents  responsible  for  defense  usu- 
ally prepared  to  fight  the  last  war,  so 
the  public  perception  of  nuclear  war 
usually  focuses  on  the  experience  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki— the  two  Jap- 


anese cities  that  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  relatively  primitive  and 
weak  atomic  bombs  nearly  40  years 
ago.  Since  then,  the  technology  of  nu- 
clear warfare  has  raced  ahead  at  a  far 
greater  pace  than  most  Americana— in- 
dudtaig,  I  am  sure,  most  Members  of 
this  body— have  even  begun  to  realize. 
The  little  article  by  FUk  and  Lifton 
of  1  year  ago  puts  that  terrible 
progress  into  perq>ective.  And,  ever 
since  that  article  appeared,  the  nucle- 
ar arms  competttlon  has  zoomed 
ahead— as  I  Intend  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate  in  the  next  few  days. 

For  today,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  short  article 
to  which  I  have  referred  to  printed  In 
theRsooRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NucLSAS  Was's  EmcT  o>  XHS  Mms 
"Scenarios"    about    fighting,    recovering 
from,  or  even  "winning"  a  nuclear  war  tend 
to  be  rem^utbly  vague  about  the  psycho- 
logical condition  of  survtvlors. 

Some  commmtatora  simply  assume  that 
survivors  will  remain  stoic  and  begin  to  re- 
build from  the  ruins  in  a  calm,  disciplined 
way.  Others  aeon  to  attribute  that  rebuild- 
ing to  a  mysterious,  unseen  band.  Usually 
absent  is  a  reasoned  estimate,  on  the  basis 
of  what  expedience  we  have,  of  how  people 
might  actually  be  expected  to  behave. 

RecmUy.  physicians  and  other  admUsts 
have  been  m^^wg  careful  projections  of  the 
effecU  of  nuclear  war,  and  all  raise  severe 
doubts  about  general  dalma  of  recovery. 

A  twenty-meiwUm  bomb,  for  Instance,  If 
-detonated  over  New  York  City.  Chicago,  or 
Lennlngrad.  would  vaporise,  crush.  Inciner- 
ate, or  bum  to  death  almost  every  person 
within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  blast— two  million  people,  per- 
haps, vnthin  a  radius  of  twenty  mfles,  a  mil- 
licm  more  or  so  would  either  die  Instantly  or 
would  suffer  wounds  from  which  they  could 
not  recover.  If  the  bomb  exploded  on  the 
ground,  countless  others  who  live  miles 
away,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  initial 
blast  and  searing  heat  wave,  would  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  Ungeriog  death  as  radioactive 
fallout  drifted  quietly  down  onto  people. 
buUdlngs.  water  and  food  supplies,  and  the 
earth  Itself. 

But  that  picture,  harsh  as  It  seems,  is  in- 
adequate even  for  a  limited  nuclear  war  and 
certainly  for  a  full-scale  one.  New  York 
City,  say,  would  be  hit  by  many  warheads, 
as  would  other  cities,  industrial  centers,  and 
military  targets— hundreds  of  warheads, 
maybe  thousuids. 

One  has  to  try  to  imagine  100  million  or 
more  people  dead,  and  lethal  amoimts  of  ra- 
dioactivity scattered  over  huge  areas. 

And  the  survivors?  Would  they  panic? 
Would  they  help  one  another?  What  would 
they  feel  and  do? 

In  mrwhiiw^  survivors  not  only  expected 
that  they  too  would  soon  die,  they  had  a 
sense  that  everyone  was  dying,  that  "the 
world  is  ending."  Rather  than  panic,  the 
scene  was  one  of  slow  motion— of  people 
moving  gradually  away  from  the  center  of 
the  destruction,  but  dully  and  almost  with- 
out purpose.  They  were,  as  one  among  them 
put  It.  "so  brolcen  and  confused  that  they 
moved  and  behaved  like  automatons.  ...  a 
people  who  walked  in  the  realm  of  dreams." 
Some  tried  to  do  something  to  help  others. 


but  most  felt  themselves  to  be  so  much  part 
of  a  dead  world  that,  as  another  remem- 
bered, they  were  "not  really  alive." 

The  key  to  that  vague  behavior  was  a  clos- 
ing off  of  the  mind  so  that  no  more  horror 
could  mter  it.  People  witnessed  the  most 
grotesque  forms  of  death  and  dying  all 
around  them  but  felt  nothing.  A  profound 
blsndneas  and  Insensltlvlty— a  "paralysis  of 
the  mliiil"  scrmfrt  to  take  hold  in  every- 
one. People  saw  what  was  happening  and 
were  able  to  describe  it  later  in  sharp  detail, 
but  their  minds,  they  said,  were  numbed. 

Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  however,  can 
provide  us  with  no  more  than  a  hint  of  what 
would  happen  In  the  event  of  nuclear  war.  A 
single  weapon  today  can  have  the  power  of 
one  thousand  Hiroshima  bombs,  and  we 
have  to  be  able  to  Imagine  one  thoiisand  of 
those  exploding  In  the  space  of  a  few  min- 
utes. Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki— and  this  is  absolutely  cru- 
cial—thoe  was  stOl  a  fxmctloning  outside 
world  to  provide  help. 

In  a  nuclear  war.  the  process  of  psychic 
numbing  may  well  be  so  extreme  as  to 
become  Irreversible. 

TiMgtwo  the  familiar  '■'"*"^p*  turning 
suddenly  Into  a  sea  of  destruction:  Every- 
where smoldering  banks  of  debris;  every- 
where the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  of 
death.  Ttn*g<Tw  that  the  other  survivors  are 
wandering  about  with  festering  wounds, 
broken  limbs,  and  bodies  so  badly  burned 
that  their  features  appear  to  be  melting  and 
their  flesh  Is  peeling  away  In  great  raw 
f  olda.  Imagine— on  the  generous  assumption 
that  your  chlldroi  are  alive  at  all— that  you 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  radi- 
ation they  have  been  exposed  to  has  already 
doomed  than. 

The  suddenness  and  the  sheer  ferocity  of 
such  a  scene  would  not  give  survivors  any 
chance  to  mobilize  the  usual  forms  of  psy- 
chological defense.  The  normal  human  re- 
spraise  to  mass  death  and  profound  horror 
is  not  rage  or  depression  or  panic  or  mourn- 
ing or  even  fear,  it  is  a  kind  of  mental  an- 
esthetiaation  that  interferes  with  both  Judg- 
ment and  compassion  for  other  people. 

In  evCT  minor  disasters,  the  mind  becomes 
immobilized.  If  only  for  a  moment.  But  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attadi.  the  Immobili- 
zation may  reach  the  point  where  the 
psyche  Is  no  longer  connected  to  its  own 
past  and  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  sev- 
ered from  the  social  forms  from  which  it 
drew  strength  and  a  sense  of  humanity.  The 
mind  would,  then,  be  shut  down  altogether. 
The  resulting  scene  might  very  well  re- 
semble what  we  usually  can  only  Imagine  as 
acimoe  fiction.  The  landscape  is  almost 
moonlike,  spare  and  quiet,  and  the  survlvon 
who  root  among  the  ruins  seem  to  have  lost 
contact  with  one  another,  not  to  mention 
the  ability  to  form  cooperating  groups  and 
to  offer  warmth  and  solace  to  people  aroimd 
them. 

In  every  catastrophe  for  which  we  have 
adequate  records,  survivors  emerge  from  the 
debris  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  (to  use 
anthropologist  Anthony  Wallace's  words) 
"naked  and  alone  ...  In  a  terrifying  wilder- 
ness of  ruins." 

In  most  cases— and  this,  too.  is  well  re- 
corded in  the  literature  of  disaster— that 
sense  of  Isolation  quickly  disappears  with 
the  realization  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
still  Intact.  The  disaster,  it  turns  out.  is 
local,  confined,  bounded.  Out  there  beyond 
the  peripheries  of  the  affected  zone  are 
other  people— relatives,  neighbors,  country- 
men—who bring  blankets  and  warm  coffee, 
medicines    and    ambulances.    The    larger 
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human  com  aunlty  la  gathering  its  resources 
to  attend  to  a  wound  on  Its  flank,  and  survi- 
Tors  respom  to  the  attention  and  the  caring 
with  the  rei  miring  feeling  that  there  is  life 
beyond  the  ruins,  after  all.  That  sense  of 
oommunion  that  perception  that  the  tex- 
tures of  sod  U  existence  remain  more  or  less 
whole,  is  a  1  ery  important  part  of  the  heal- 
ing that  f oU  >wa. 

None  of  t  lat  will  happen  in  nuclear  war. 

There  wil  be  no  surrounding  human  com- 
munity, no  undamaged  world  out  there  to 
count  on. 

No  one  wl  1  come  in  to  nurse  the  wounded 
or  carry  the  n  off  to  hospitals.  There  wlU  be 
no  hospitaJi ,  no  morphine,  no  antibiotics. 

There  wil  be  no  succor  outside— no  infu- 
sion of  the  vitality,  the  confidence  in  the 
omtinuity  <  f  life,  that  disaster  victims  have 
always  need  ed  so  desperately. 

Rather,  sjirvlvors  will  remain  in  a  dead- 
ened sute,  I  either  alone  or  among  others 
like  themselves,  largely  without  hope  and 
vaguely  aw«  re  that  everyone  and  everything 
that  once  nattered  to  them  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Thus  sun  Ivors  woxild  be  experiencing  not 
only  the  m  ist  extreme  forms  of  individual 
trauma  imi  iginable  but  an  equally  severe 
form  of  col  ective  trauma  stemming  from  a 
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rupture  of  1  tie  patterns  of  social  existence. 

Virtually  lo  survivors  will  be  able  to  enact 
that  most  f  mdamental  of  all  human  rituals, 
burying  thf  Ir  own  dead. 

The  bond  i  that  link  people  in  connecting 
groups  will  be  badly  torn,  in  most  esses  ir- 
reparably, md  their  behavior  is  likely  to 
becmne  muted  and  accompanied  by  suspi- 
ciousness a  Id  extremely  primitive  forms  of 
thought  an  I  action. 

Under  tb  ise  conditions,  such  simple  tasks 
as  aequirini  food  and  maintaining  shelter 
would  ran  kin  formidable  for  we^s  and 
months,  ev  tn  years.  And  the  bands  of  survi- 
vors would  be  further  reduced  not  mly  by 
■tarvation  mt  also  by  continuing  exposure 
to  radlatloi  and  by  virulent  epidemics. 

Vat  tb08(  I  who  manage  to  stay  alive,  the 
effects  of  r  uUatlrai  may  interfere  with  their 
capacity  to  reproduce  at  all  or  their  capacity 
to  give  bin  ti  to  anything  other  than  grossly 
deformed  nfants.  But  few  indeed  would 
have  to  f  ac  :  that  prospect. 

The  quel  tlon  so  often  aAed.  "Would  the 
survivors  c  ivy  the  dead?"  may  turn  out  to 
have  a  sim  de  answer.  No,  they  would  be  in- 
capable of  Rich  feeltaigs.  They  would  not  so 
much  envi  as.  inwardly  and  outwardly,  re- 
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On  September  6.  1940,  Dr.  Wetmore 
was  appointed  to  the  Housing  Author- 
ity of  the  town  of  Morristown.  N.J.  He 
served  on  that  board  for  42  years, 
more  than  eight  full  terms.  For  12  of 
those  years,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  housing  authority.  A  senior  citi- 
zens' project  bears  his  name  in  tribute 
to  Dr.  Wetmore's  efforts.  Over  500 
families  in  Morristown  now  reside  in 
public  and  subsidized  housing  built  as 
a  result  of  his  efforts. 

Beyond  his  efforts  in  securing 
decent  housing  for  all.  Dr.  Wetmore 
served  his  immunity  in  a  number  of 
ways  and.  in  recognition,  he  received 
both  the  "Community  Achievement 
Award"  from  the  NAACP  and  the 
"Citizen  of  the  Year"  award  from  the 
B'nal  B'rith. 

The  housing  units  provided  by  the 
Morristown  Housing  Authority  will 
stand  for  many  years.  I  am  confident 
that  Dr.  Wetmore's  civic  service  will 
stand  as  an  inspiration  for  each  of  us 
for  an  equal  period  of  time. 


dead. 


PFOXMIRE. 


Mr.  President.  I 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
FpBSmiNG   OFFICER.   The 
call  the  rolL 

legislative  clerk  pro- 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 
caU  be  rescinded. 
JWQ  OFFICER,  Wlth- 
objecbon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


tike  I 


aaiistant 
.  to  caU  the 
BFADLEY. 

aoiis 
on  in 
PlLESmi 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ERNEST  B. 
WETMORE 


BllADLET. 


Mr.  President.  re- 
Ernest  B.  Wetmore,  a  dis- 
New  Jersey  civic  leader. 
Dr.  Wetmore's  life  was 
by    extraordinary    contrlbu- 
.  „  his  State  and  his  commu- 
^orristown,  N  J.,  and  it  is  ap- 
to  take  note  of  them. 


YOUTH:  AMERICA'S  STRENGTH 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  occasion  to  address  the 
New  Jersey  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
convention.  That  evening  the  VFW  se- 
lected its  "Voice  of  Democracy" 
winner  for  1983-84,  Alan  Deutschman 
from  Marlboro,  N J.  Alan  delivered  his 
winning  address,  "Youth:  America's 
Strength."  which  was  selected  from 
more  than  18,000  entrants.  I  was  so 
impressed  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
all  of  my  colleagues. 

I  commend  the  VFW  in  my  State 
and  throughout  the  country  for  spon- 
soring this  contest  and  challenging  our 
high  school  students  to  think  about 
their  values  and  the  values  of  our 
country.  Alan  Deutachman's  effort 
and  that  of  the  thousands  of  students 
who  participated  in  the  "Voice  of 
America"  program  are  fine  examples 
of  the  high  standards  that  our  young 
people  still  hold  for  themselves  and 
for  all  of  us.  We  certainly  have  reason 
to  be  optimistic  about  the  quality  of 
ftiture  leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
address  printed  in  the  Rbcotd, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRO,  as  follows: 
V  J.W.  "Voici  or  DntocaacT"  CoimsT, 
1M3-8S— "TOOTK  Ambuca's  Stbbkitb" 

(By  Alan  Deutsdunan) 
To  run  faster  than  anyone  has  run  before. 
To  Jump  hli^er,  to  throw  further,  to  do 
what  has  never  been  done.  These  are  the 
goals  of  America's  young  athletes  as  they 
compete  in  the  Olympic  games.  America's 
young  men  and  women  strive  for  greatness, 
attempting  to  reach  new  dimensions  in  ath- 
letic achievement 

The  Q>irit  of  these  young  athletes  Is  the 
spirit  of  American  youth:  striving  for  their 
timer  best,  trying  to  equal  the  achievements 
of  past  generations  and  surpassing  them 
with  new  displays  of  brilliance.  It  Is  this 


spirit  whkh  is  always  driving  Americans  to 
seek  the  ideal,  the  best  that  can  be  dcme.  It 
is  this  spirit  which  makes  Youth— America's 

Oscar  Wilde  observed.  "The  youth  of 
America  is  their  oldest  tradition.  If  we  look 
at  the  history  of  our  young  nation,  we  can 
see  the  spMt  of  American  youth  in  action." 
America  was  founded  as  a  new  nation, 
boot  oo  new  Ideas,  a  young  challenger  to 
the  mighty  British  empire.  The  young 
people  of  America,  like  their  young  nation, 
have  never  turned  away  from  a  challenge. 
f^f^mrifmn  youth  has  always  sided  with  the 
underdog,  unafraid  to  bodt  the  odds  and  to 
try  what  has  never  been  dme. 

As  Vbt  young  nation  grew  older,  America 
settled  the  weston  frontier.  The  pioneering 
spirit  was  bom  in  America's  young,  the 
spirit  of  the  cowboy  in  the  WQd  West: 
tva^  rowdy,  adventurous,  daring,  biasing 
new  trails  and  opening  up  the  great  fron- 
tier. 

The  spirit  of  the  young  American  cowboy 
later  became  the  morale  of  the  young  Amer- 
ican a.I.  Soldiers  as  our  nation  fought  two 
World  Wars  to  defend  our  ideals  and  to 
fight  tyranny.  In  war  the  youth  of  America 
became  the  hope  of  nation,  the  people  to 
get  the  Job  done  and  restore  peace  to  the 
world. 

As  America  entered  more  recent  times, 
new  frontiers  began  to  open.  A  young  presi- 
dent with  high  Ideals  told  the  world  that  an 
American  would  walk  on  the  moon,  and  sure 
enough  America  conquered  the  frontier  of 
space  as  it  had  conquered  the  frontier  of 
the  West. 

Today,  young  Americans  are  giving  the 
nation  new  ideas  and  new  solutions  to  vital 
issues  such  as  world  peace,  the  environment, 
and  energy.  Young  Americans  led  the 
Ground  Zero  Week  program  to  Inform  the 
world  about  the  horror  of  nuclear  war.  It  Is 
young  Americans  who  lead  movements  to 
conserve  energy  for  the  future  and  to  save 
our  endangered  environment.  The  young 
see  old  problems  with  a  fresh.  InvenUve  ap- 
proach. Their  spirit  was  best  reflected  by 
the  words  of  Robert  Kennedy,  who  said 
that  some  men  look  at  things  that  have 
been  and  ask  why— I  dream  of  things  that 
never  were  and  ask  why  not 

Adventurous,  bold,  daring,  inventive— the 
spirit  of  American  youth.  Seddng  new  Ideas 
and  new  solutimu.  American  youth  Is  the 
hope  of  the  future. 

The  Olympic  athletes  equalled  the  records 
set  In  past  years  and  then  surpassed  them, 
setting  new  records  and  achievements.  In 
the  same  manner,  America's  youth  must 
take  the  Ideals  and  achievements  of  past 
generatkms  and  create  a  new  world,  fulfill- 
ing the  dream  of  a  better  tomorrow.  And 
like  the  young  01ym(>lc  athletes,  America's 
youth  must  be  a  showcase  to  the  world  of 
America's  strmgth. 


MILITARY  PAY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  turns  its  attention  to  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget,  one  of  the  impor- 
tant questions  we  will  face  is  what  to 
do  about  military  pay. 

VoT  fiscal  year  1984  the  President 
has  proposed  a  complete  freeze  on 
military  pay.  If  enacted,  this  freeze 
would  be  the  first  time  in  over  20 
years  that  there  has  not  been  at  least 
some  ftnnnai  increase  in  military  pay. 
This  freeze  proposal  by  the  adminis- 


tration also  would  come  after  a  year  in 
which  the  annual  military  raise  was 
ca^iped  at  4  percent  instead  of  the  8 
percent  that  would  have  been  required 
to  twaintAJn  oillltary  pay  at  levels  com- 
parable to  what  it  was  when  we  began 
the  all-volunteer  force  in  1972. 

Mr.  Ptesidait,  the  consequences  of  a 
military  pay  freeze,  especially  coming 
after  a  military  pay  cap.  could  be  seri- 
ous. We  learned  the  hard  way  as  the 
result  of  our  military  pay  policies  in 
the  late  1970's  that  military  pay  must 
be  maintained  at  reasonable  levels  if 
we  are  to  recruit  and  retain  quality 
people  to  man  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
Defense  Department's  own  studies 
have  shown  that  pay  instability  works 
against  recruiting  and  retaining  the 
high  quality  people  the  services  need 
the  most. 

In  debating  the  proposed  pay  freeze 
this  year,  it  is  important  for  the  Con- 
gress to  have  a  clear  imderstanding  of 
the  proposal  and  the  full  range  of  im- 
plications associated  with  it.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  President's  proposal 
to  freeze  military  pay  in  fiscal  year 
1984  was  announced,  I  asked  the  Con- 
grewional  Budget  Office  to  prepare  an 
analysis  of  Federal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary pay  levels  relative  to  private 
sector  pay  levels  as  measured  by  the 
professional  administrative,  technical 
and  clerical  survey  since  1972.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  re- 
questing this  analysis  to  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin.  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  her  response  to  me 
be  printed  in  the  Racoas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRs,  as  follows: 

VS.  SSIIATB, 

Coutrrm  on  Asmbd  Sbivicss, 
Waahinglon.  D.C  January  ZS,  1M3. 
Dr.  AucB  RivuH, 

Director.  Congnuional  Budget  Olfiee. 
WathingUm.  D.C.  ^  _ 

DiA«  Di.  BivLnr  The  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel Subcmnmlttee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  a  continuing  Interest  in  the 
overall  level  of  military  oompensaUon  and 
how  annual  changes  In  military  compensa- 
tion compare  to  changes  In  other  wage  indi- 
ces in  the  economy. 

In  view  of  the  upcoming  debate  over  the 
appropriate  pay  raise  for  military  and  civil- 
ian federal  employees  in  fiscal  year  IMM.  I 
would  appreciate  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  preparing  charts  comparing  changes 
in  the  Professional.  AdmlnlstraUve,  Techni- 
cal and  Clerical  (PATC)  Index,  military  pay, 
and  federal  civilian  pay  since  1972.  The 
charts  should  also  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  both  military  and  civilian  pay  were 
comparable  to  the  PATC  index  In  each  year. 
For  FY  1984,  please  consider  two  altema- 
Uves:  a  4%  military  and  civilian  pay  raise, 
and  no  pay  raise.  ^  „  _. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  begin  hearings  on  the  FY  1984  Defense 
Budget  shortly,  I  would  appreciate  greatly 
having  the  benefit  of  this  informaUon  by 


January  28, 196S.  Thank  you  for  your  aastst- 


Slncerely, 

J.  J* 
JtaMMnff  MiMoritt  Member, 
Manpower  and  PertonnH  SnbeommitUe. 


UACoiwaMa, 
ComaossioaAL  Budoit  OmcK, 
Wa$Mnoton,  D.C..  January  Zi,  IMX 
Hon.  J.  JsMSS  Kaua. 

SMbcommUtee  on  Manpower  and  PerwonnO. 
Committee    on    Armed    Servieee,    U.S. 
Senate.  WaMngton,  D.a 
Dasa  SsaAToa  Bzoa:  In  respooae  to  your 
request  of  January  aS.  1083,  tor  Informatloo 
regarding    relative    Increases    In    private- 
sector,  federal  civilian,  and  mnitary  pay 
scales,  my  offloe  has  prepared  the  attwaied 
tbaita.  These  diaits  are  derived  from  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  Joint  Servtoes  Report 
"Military  Pay  Adjustment  Study,"  dated 
Aprfll5,l»83.  ^^^   ^^ 

Tlie  first  chart  shows  changes  In  the  three 
pay  scales  since  1971.  baaed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  1972  leveto  were  consistent 
with  comparability.  The  seomd  chart  shows 
the  extent  to  which  federal  etvlllan  and 
military  pay  scales  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  private^ector  pay  as  measured  by  the 
Prof easianal.  AdmlnlstraUve.  Technical,  and 
Clerical  (PATC)  survey.  Both  charts  project 
the  effects  of  alternative  aero  and  4  percent 
pay  raises  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  charts  show  that  by  fiscal  year  1980 
the  gap  between  miUtary  and  private-sector 
pay  increases  had  reached  6.9  percentage 
pointa.  The  special  military  pay  raises  of 
1981  and  1982  restored  military  pay  to  effec- 
tive oomparabOity  with  the  DoD  study's  es- 
timate of  the  PATC  survey,  but  the  pay  cap 
of  4  perooit  In  198S  caused  a  shortfalL  An- 
other pay  cap  of  4  percent  In  flaeal  year 
1984  would  increase  the  shortfall  to  7  J  per- 
cent The  pay  freeae  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  1984  would  create  a  gap  of 
11.4  percentage  points,  larger  than  has  ex- 
isted at  any  time  sinoe  1972. 

Ttie  Defense  Department  study's  estimate 
of  private-sector  pay  Increases  baaed  on  toe 
PATC  survey,  however,  differ  from  the 
annual  pay  comparability  adJustmenU  pro- 
posed by  the  President's  Pay  Agent  Admin- 
istrative changes  in  the  methodology  used 
by  the  Otttet  of  Personnel  Managcmfent  to 
calculate  the  comparabOlty  adjiistment  for 
the  Pay  Agent  have  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  comparability  tnereases  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  due  for  federal  dvfl- 
\aji  and  military  employees.  The  compara- 
bility gap  between  military  pay  and  the 
PATC-based  adJustmenU  proposed  by  the 
Pay  Agent  would  be  only  iJ»  percent  with  a 
pay  freeae  in  fiscal  year  1984.  compared  to 
11.4  percent  using  the  methodology  of  the 
Defense  Department  study. 

There  is  no  simple  way  to  resolve  this  du- 
feience.  which  is  created  by  periodic 
changes  in  the  coverage  of  the  PATC  survey 
and  application  of  the  daU  by  OPM  in  ways 
meant  to  iinprove  the  accuracy  of  compara- 
bility calculations  for  the  federal  civilian 
work  force.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
comparing  military  pay  to  the  Index  of  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  private  nonf  arm  pro- 
duction workers  would  result  in  a  gap  simi- 
lar in  size  to  the  one  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment study. 

Please  note  that  the  mUltary  pay  scales 
used  in  the  comparison  refer  only  to  basic 
pay  and  aUowances  for  subsistence  and 
quarters.  Not  Included  In  the  comparison 
are  military  bonuses  and  the  variable  hous- 
ing allowance,  which  supplement  other  ele- 


ments of  military  compensation.  Also  ex- 
cluded are  the  effects  of  reallocatlan  be- 
tween miUtary  basic  pay  and  allowances, 
which  rwhiced  military  basic  pay  In  fiscal 
year  1977  and  1978. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Auct  M.  Rrvuw,  Ofrector. 

(Charts    mwitlff"*^    not    reproduced    In 
RaooBS.) 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
grcMlmial  Budget  Office  analysis 
shows  that  by  flscal  year  1980.  follow- 
ing the  military  pay  caps  of  the  late 
1970's,  the  gap  between  military  and 
private  sector  pay  increases  had 
reached  6.9  percentage  points,  the 
largest  gap  since  1972.  The  military 
pay  raises  of  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal 
year  1982  restored  military  pay  to  ef- 
fective comparability.  The  military 
pay  cap  of  4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1983 
reopened  the  gap.  The  military  pay 
freeze  proposed  by  the  administration 
for  fiscal  year  1984  would  widen  this 
gap  to  11.4  percentage  points,  a  larger 
gKp  than  any  that  has  existed  since 
1972. 

The  ^bruary  21  edition  of  Army 
Times  printed  a  recent  interview  with 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  excerpts 
from  this  interview  published  in  Army 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Rboobs  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Army  Times.  Feb.  31, 198S] 

WSDmnaia  Discussss  MnjTsaT  Pat 
tDaciaioii 


Defense  Secretary  Ca^ar  Weinberger  met 
February  4  with  reportns  from  Army  Times 
and  several  other  mUltary-oriented  publicar 
tkms  to  discuss  Presidait  Reagan's  decision 
to  freeae  military  pay  this  year.  Here  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  transcript  of  that  press  con- 
ference. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  administration 
rinV  into  office  committed  to  maintaining 
pay  comparability.  But  (the  military  has) 
had  a  pay  cap  and  now  a  proposed  pay 
fiecK.  Do  you  feel  that  because  of  budget- 
ary considerations,  the  Administration  has 
had  to  renege  on  its  pr(milse7 

A.  Well,  we've  achieved  the  promise  this 
year  I  think.  I  don't  know  the  precise 
month  in  (19)82,  and  I  was  very  pleased 
about  that  and  obviously  very  pleased  about 
the  collateral  results  of  the  successes  of  the 
all-volunteer  program,  although  I  don't 
think  it's  entirely  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  achieved  pay  comparability 
and  a  fair  pay  scale.  That  comparability  will 
be  maintained  all  through  (19)83. 

The  prt^xwal  of  the  President  for  a  pay 
cap  that  appUes  to  the  military  too  Is,  I 
think,  something  that  he,  as  far  as  iU  appU- 
caUon  to  the  mUltary.  regrets  very,  very 
much.  He  and  I  both  share  exactly  the  same 
feeling  about  how  unfortunate  It  is.  The 
economic  conditions,  the  deficit  and  the 
pressures  to  try  to  reduce  the  deficit  all  lead 
to  the  consideration  and.  ultimately,  the 
adoption  of  a  program  that  wasn't  just  a 
pay  cap  or  a  pay  freeze.  It  was  a  total  freese 

or  cap  on  all  government  benefits.  Social  Se- 
curity, retirees,  many  of  the  entitlement 

programs,  everything. 
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And  the  nlucUnt  conclusion  was  that, 
while  there  w  sre  numy  good  remsons  for  ex- 
empting milit  kry.  we  couldn't  have  a  univer- 
sal procram  i  it  wasnt  indeed  military  .  .  . 
As  I  have  said  many  times.  I  will  make  every 
effort,  and  w !  alresdy  believe  we  have  the 
resources  bio  ked  out  in  the  rough  begin- 
nings of  the  (^)  '85  budget,  to  make  it  up. 
That  is  to  sayl  to  get  a  pay  increase  (for  Oc- 
tober 1984)  tl  at  will  include  an  appropriate 
amount  relaU  d  to  our  inflation  estimates  as 
well  as  the  a  oounts  that  would  have  been 
needed  to  do  U  in  (October  1983). 

Q.  Mr.  Sea  etary.  Just  to  follow  that  up, 
you've  said  a  lumber  of  times  now  about  re- 
lating (pay  ra  ses)  to  inflation.  But  pay  com- 
parability hai  been  related  to  salaries  in  the 
private  sectoi  Are  you  In  effect  adopting  a 
new  standard  here? 

A.  No.  sala  les  in  the  private  sector  and 
comparability  has  been  determined  for  the 
most  part  in  the  last  year  by  attempts  to 
match  inflation.  And  with  inflation  coming 
down,  we  hai  e  had  a  great  many  wage  set- 
tlements thai  have  been  matched  to  infla- 
tion. As  a  mi  tter  of  fact,  I  saw  somewhere 
quite  recentl;  that  in  1982  coUecUve  labor 
agreements  g  enerally  have  resulted  in  the 
lowest  increai  es  in  history  I  believe,  or  in  a 
number  of  y€  irs.  .  .  .  The  Intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration. [  think,  is  clear  and  that  is  to 
try  to  achieve  pay  comparability  and  keep  it 
there.  We  thi  ik  we've  achieved  it.  We  think 
it  will  be  in  e  feet  all  through  calender  year 
(19)83  and  if  i  a  source  of  great  regret  that 
the  pay  cap  i  urogram  .  .  .  does  indeed  have 
to  be  govemn  lent-wide. 

Q.  Excuse  n  >e,  sir.  Tou  said  that  you  think 
you  have  achieved  pay  comparability.  But 
there  was  a  >ay  cap  last  year  of  four  per- 
cent. So  rlgh;  now  you're  behind  compara- 
bility. 

A.  I  don't  t  tiink  we're  behind  comparabU- 
Ity  now.  For  a  long  time,  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  was  very  low.  much  too  low  a  rate 
of  pay  for  th  t  military.  We've  had  two  pay 
Increases.  Th  i  first  was  voted  in  November 
of  1980  and  ( ne  of  the  shocks  that  I  found 
when  I  got  hi  fre.  one  of  the  major  ones,  was 
that  It  waar't  funded.  There  wasn't  any 
money  In  the)  budget  we  inherited  to  pay  for 
the  pay  increase  that  had  been  voted  by  the 
Congress.  So  that  was  one  of  the  first  things 
we  had  to  do. 

We  got  anciher  one  in  Fiscal  Tear  '82  .  .  . 
and  those  two  together,  I  think,  certainly 
that  came  t>  comparability,  maybe  a  bit 
more.  There  was  a  four  percent  (raise) 
added  In  Ptsi  al  Year  '83.  (Cumulative  effect 
of  all  of  thosi  I  is  dose  to  that 

It's  very  hi  rd  also  to  equate  total  compa- 
rability to  th ;  index  that's  used.  I  have  said 
many  times  i  hat  we  don't  have  any  civilian 
equivalent  ol  the  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty of  rifleman  ...  So  you  have  some 
problems  in  [etting  precise  degrees  of  com- 
parability. 

I  think  tha :  there  was  fairness  and  compa- 
rability in  tike  wage  rates  that  have  been 
voted.  The]  were  terribly  low  before, 
shamefully  1  >w.  I  think  they've  been  vastly 
improved  an  I  are  at  that  point.  But  I  think 
it's  necessar  in  order  to  maintain  that,  to 
have  an  Incr  ase  in  Fiscal  Tear  '84  which  we 
can't  have  b  M^iuse  of  the  government-wide 
program. 

So,  as  I  ha  e  said,  it's  my  firm  intention  to 
do  everythlite  that  I  can  to  get  what  you 
might  call  t^  double  increase  or  enough  in 
(FT)  '85  to  n  ake  up  for  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Sec  retary.  what  Is  your  impression 
of  Senator  '  'ower's  legislation  for  an  April 
1984  militar '  pay  increase  of  four  percent, 
which  woulc  exclude  soldiers  in  pay  grades 
E-landE-21 


A.  I  would  not  have  any  detailed  comment 
(H>  it.  It  is  not  part  of  the  administration's 
program.  It  is  not  legislation  which  we  are 
authorised  to  support.  It  does  go  against  the 
govemment-wlde  nature  of  the  program. 
But  I  have  no  comment  on  whether  it's  a 
good  bill  or  a  bad  bill.  It's  simply  outside 
our  ability  to  support  in  any  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  besides  the  pay  freeze, 
the  (FT  '84)  budget  calls  for  a  permanent 
cap  on  cost-of-living  increases  to  military  re- 
tirees. By  one  calculation,  this  would  reduce 
retired  pay  for  an  E-7  by  46  percent  by  the 
time  he  reaches  age  62. 

A.  Tou  mean,  you  are  suggesting  an  in- 
crease above  and  beyond  the  amount  needed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  cost-of-living  is  re- 
quired? 

Q.  No.  The  legislation  calls  for  cutting  in 
half  the  cost-of-living  increase  from  now  on. 
And  it  no  longer  would  be  tied  to  the  infla- 
tion rate  but  to  half  the  Inflation  rate.  Were 
you  aware  of  that? 

A.  I've  heard  discussions  about  it  I  don't 
know  that  that  is  the  final  form  the  legisla- 
tion will  take.  But  that's  one  of  the  propos- 
als. But  agidn,  that  would  be  of  universal 
application  I  take  it 

Q.  But  it  would  still  have.  I  would  think,  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  keeping  career- 
ists in  the  military.  Wouldn't  you? 

A.  Well.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  or 
not.  We  don't  have  any  idea. 

I  think,  as  I  say,  there  are  other  factors 
besides  dollars  involved  in  people  coming 
into  the  service  and  staying  in  the  service. 
But  we  would  certainly  want  retirement  to 
be  fair  and  to  be  consistent  with  contracts, 
so  to  speak,  already  made.  And  I  think  any 
retirement  legislation  is  usually  prospective 
only.  It's  not  retrospective. 

Q.  Excuse  me.  It  will  not  be  (prospective) 
in  this  case.  (Congress)  voted  legislation 
(last  year  to  cap  military  raises)  for  the  next 
three  years  and  it  appears  now  the  budget 
calls  for  a  permanent  cap. 

A.  But  you  are  talking  about  capping.  The 
inflation  rate  that  was  achieved  last  year 
was  vastly  lower  than  anyone  was  talking 
about  And  the  cap  is  pretty  close  to  the 
actual  inflation  rate. 

Q.  In  this  case  (this  year)  it  will  be.  But 
this  new  legislation  the  administration  Is 
proposing  would  cut  by  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  inflation  protection  that  military  re- 
tirees receive  and.  as  I  understand  it  it 
would  impact  all  careerists  as  well  as  cur- 
rent retirees. 

A.  I  think  you'll  find  that  most  retirement 
legislation  Is  projective  generally.  That's 
what  the  basis  is  for.  most  of  the  court  cases 
have  reached  that  conclusion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  given  any 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  if  military 
pay  does  not  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion, well  have  a  lot  of  Junior  enlisted 
people  back  on  welfare  and  f oodstamps? 

A.  I  have  included  in  my  sUtement  that  If 
there  is  any  major  advene  effect  as  a  result 
of  the  pay  cap  proposal  and  we  start  getting 
any  kind  of  extremely  adverse  results  flow- 
ing from  it,  that  I  would  feel  obliged  to 
report  to  the  Congress  that  fact,  and  ask  for 
appropriate  steps  to  try  to  correct  it.  That 
would  be  duiring  the  course  of  Fiscal  Tear 
'84.  I've  already  said  what  I  would  do  for  '85. 
The  situation  that  existed  before  when 
military  families  had  to  have  two  and  three 
members  of  the  family  earning  Income  be- 
cause of  the  really  shamefully  low  wage 
scale  we  were  paying,  the  fact  that  some 
were  on  foodstamps.  all  of  those  things, 
were,  1  think,  a  terrible  reflection  on  the  im- 
portance the  country  should  have  attached 


to  the  military  services.  Now  we  have  cor- 
rected almost  all  of  those  problems  right 
now.  And  obviously  we  dont  want  to  start 
falling  behind  again.  And  that's  exactly  why 
I  said,  despite  this  one-year  kind  of  emer- 
gency austerity  that  Is  needed  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  overall  economic  situation  that  af- 
fects the  country  as  a  whole,  that  I  would 
certainly  try  to  make  up  for  that  in  '85. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.  Alice  Rlvlln  (of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office)  indicated  in  a 
paper  to  Congress  that  vlth  this  pay  freese, 
the  Reagan  administration  would  actually 
fall  behind  the  Carter  administration  in  the 
pay  comparability  gap  between  the  military 
and .... 

A.  No,  I  think  that  Is  totally  wrong.  I  saw 
that  statement  and  I  Just  completely  dis- 
agreed with  it  I  think  that's  demonstrably 
wrong.  Furthermore,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion didn't  even  fund  the  pay  increase  that 
the  Congress  voted. 

&fr.  EXON.  Bfr.  President,  much  of 
this  interview  dealt  with  military  pay, 
and  Secretary  Weinberger  said  a 
number  of  things  that  concern  me. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  said  as  far 
as  military  pay  is  concerned  "I  don't 
thinlc  we're  behind  comparability 
now."  Rei^ffding  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  analysis  of  relative 
levels  of  military  pay  and  private 
sector  pay,  Secretary  Weinberger  said 
he  "completely  disagreed"  with  the 
analysis  and  that  it  was  "demonstra- 
bly wrong". 

The  Secretary's  comments  leave  me 
a  little  perplexed.  He  did  not  elaborate 
on  why  he  thought  CBO's  analysis  was 
wrong.  He  is  also  apparently  unaware 
that  CBO's  analysis  was  based  on  ma- 
terial in  a  recent  Defense  Department 
study  entitled  "Military  Pay  Adjust- 
ment Study"  published  in  Aprfl  15. 
1982. 

Blr.  President,  all  of  us  are  entitled 
to  our  own  opinions,  but  we  are  not  all 
entitled  to  our  own  facts. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Secretary's 
comments  on  military  pay  will  create 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  important  issue.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Weinberger  asking  him  to 
explain  why  he  feels  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  analysis  of  military 
and  private  sector  pay  levels  is  inaccu- 
rate. Congress  cannot  make  an  in- 
formed decision  on  military  pay  if  we 
are  not  In  agreement  on  the  basic 
facts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

UJ3.  Skhate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  16.  1983. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Wehibsrokr, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secrxtart  WxiiraKRCER:  I  read  with 
interest  the  comments  you  made  on  military 
pay  In  your  interview  reported  In  the  Febru- 
ary 21,  1983  issue  of  the  Army  Times  news- 
paper. 


In  this  interview  you  said  that  in  spite  of 
the  4  percent  "cap"  in  fiscal  year  1983,  mili- 
tary pay  was  not  behind  the  comparability 
standard  now.  Tou  also  said  in  this  inter- 
view that  you  "completely  disagreed"  with 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  analysis  of 
ConvanbiUty  Shortfalls  in  Federal  Civilian 
and  Military  Pay,  which  was  prepared  at  my 
request  and  that  this  analysis  was  "demon- 
strably wrong." 

I  am  somewhat  perplexed  by  your  com- 
ments, Mr.  Secretary,  since  the  data  used  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  their 
analysis  was  baaed  cm  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Joint  Servioes  Report  "MiUtary  Pay 
Adjustment  Study,"  dated  April  IS,  1982. 

I  know  you  agree  that  the  issue  of  the 
proper  level  of  military  compensation  is  crit- 
ical to  our  ability  to  man  our  military 
forces.  As  Congress  debates  the  posdble  Im- 
plications of  the  freese  on  military  pay  pro- 
posed by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
it  Is  important  that  we  at  least  agree  on  the 
basic  facta  of  the  matter. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  appreciate  greatly 
knowing  why  you  feel  the  CBO  analysis  Is 
"demonstrably  wrong."  Specifically,  why  do 
you  believe  that  military  pay  in  fiscal  year 
1983  has  not  fallen  behind  private  sector 
pay  levels  as  measured  by  the  Professional, 
AdministraUve.  Technical  and  Clerical 
survey— the  comparability  standard  used  by 
Congress  and  the  Executive  branch  since 
1967?  Why  do  you  disagree  with  the  results 
of  the  CBO  analysis  showing  that  the  freese 
on  military  pay  in  fiscal  year  1984  proposed 
by  the  President  would  create  a  gap  of  11.4 
percentage  polnte  between  military  and  pri- 
vate sector  pay.  a  larger  gap  than  any  that 
has  existed  since  1972? 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Jamxs  Exon. 

U.S.  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
AJif.  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  21. 
1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  mi- 
nority leader  completes  his  remarks 
today  no  further  business  be  transact- 
ed by  the  Senate,  that  the  Chair  then 
place  the  Senate  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  ajn.  on  Monday  next  under 
the  order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  requests  that  I  believe  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  I  will  state  them 
now  for  the  consideration  of  the  mi- 
nority leader. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  THE 
SHIPPINO  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  504,  an 
original  bill  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
the  "Shipping  Act  of  1983."  be  sequen- 
tially referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  after  the  bill  has  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
not  reported  the  bill  by  6  pjn.  on 
Tuesday.  February  22.  1983.  that  it  be 
automatically  discharged  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  no  other  business  to  be  trans- 
acted today  with  the  exception  of  the 
presentation  of  the  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  except 
for  one  resolution  which  I  will  send  to 
the  desk  in  a  moment. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  FOR  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO 
RECEIVE  ANDREFER  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow and  only  briefly  on  Monday.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  on  to- 
morrow, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  and  refer  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 

REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  Rscobd 
remain  open  today  until  3  pan.  for  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
statements.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  together 
with  the  preamble  follows: 
S.  Rxs.67 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Ardie  UcBrearty  v. 
United  States  of  America,  et  aL.  ChrU  AcUon 
No.  83-5021.  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Arkansas,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982.  Public  Law  97-348.  has  been  chal- 
lenged as  having  been  enacted  In  violation 
of  Article  I.  Section  7,  Clause  1  of  the 
United  States  (TonsUtuUon: 

Whereas,  the  complaint  in  this  action 
names  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Legis- 
lative Branch,  the  Honorable  Oeorge  Her- 
bert Walker  Bush.  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  William  F.  Hlldenbrand.  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  as  parties  defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act  of 
1978,  3  U.&C.  If  288b(a)  afd  288c(a)  (Supp. 
V  1981),  the  Senate  may  direct  Ita  counsel  to 
defend  the  Senate,  tta  Members  and  offl- 
cers,  in  dvil  actions  relatlfg  to  their  official 
respionsibillties:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolvei,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Hcmorable  George  Herbert 
Walker  Bush,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  William  F.  Hlldenbrand. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  Ardie 
McBreartu  v.  United  States  of  America,  et  oL 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  TO  FILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  <x)nsent  that  commit- 
tees may  have  imtil  3  p.m.  today  to  file 
reports.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DIRECTING        SENATE        LEGAL 

COUNSEL        TO        REPRESENT 

SENATE     PARTIES     IN     ARDIE 

McBREARTY    VERSUS    UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    one 

final  matter.  On  behalf  of  myself  and 

the  distinguished  minority  leader  I 

send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  dealing 

with    the    authorisation    for   Senate 

legal  counsel  to  appear  in  a  certain 

proceeding,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER   (Mr. 

PRX88LEB).   Is   there   objection?   The 

Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  state  the  resolution  by 

Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  to  direct  the 

Senate    Legal    Counsel    to    represent    the 

Senate  parties  in  ilrdfe  McSreartv  v.  i;nited 

States  of  America,  et  aL,  ClvU  Action  No.  83- 

5031. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
KASSKBAUif).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title 
XXn  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 1928a-1928d  and  276d-276g,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Bfr. 
Stkvsns)  as  chairman  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorihskt)  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Delegation  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  for  the  98th  Congress. 

The  Chair  also  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  as 
chairman  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Delegation  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  for  the  98th 
Congress. 


LET  US  OBSERVE  OUR  HISTORY 
ON  THE  ORIGINAL  DATES  AND 
CITIZENSHIP  IS  IMPORTANT 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Itfadam  President, 
there  are  three  very  important  holi- 
days on  which  Important  events  have 
taken  place  in  our  history  that  we  con- 
tinue to  celebrate  on  the  days  that 
were  not  the  actual  dates  of  observ- 
ance. We  remember  that  during  the 
94th  Congress  we  were  successful  in 
returning  Veterans  Day  to  its  original 
date  of  observance.  It  is  now  on  No- 
vember 11.  Armistice  Day.  The  veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America 
very    properly    indicated    that    they 
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nbt  see  anything  vain  about 
t^hik  that  Is  a  statement  of 
I  am  glad  that  the  words 
spolien  when  John  Hancock,  the 
tl  e  56  signera.  affixed  his  slg- 
our  document  of  freedom, 
of  the  signer  from  little 
I^and.  Stephen  Hopkins.  He 
ill  and  had  been  for  many 
with  palaey.  He  was  perhaps 
ti&  8(Hneone  might  believe  he 
to  sign  that  document  and 
^hks  ffh*^<"g  through  fear.  As 
his  name,  he  said.  "My  hand 
but  my  hetut  does  not." 
leen  a  student  of  all  these  56 
a  3d  have  written  a  magazine 
ind    other    articles,    "They 
f  ( T  Our  Independence."  which 
about  all  of  these  signers. 
'  agi  8  varied  so  greatly,  from  Ben- 
FJuDklln  at  70  to  the  youngest 
Edward  Rutledge  of  South 
at  26. 

us  back  now  to  this  matter  of 

rede  ignatlon  of  George  Washing- 

Blr  hday  to  February  22.  We  are 


not  observing  it  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary this  year. 

I  think  of  Memorial  Day.  That 
should  be  on  May  30. 

And  Columbus  Day  needs  to  be  re- 
turned to  October  12.  We  are  not  now 
celebrating  it  on  its  original  date. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  a  workers' 
holidays  per  se.  Provisions  could  be 
made  for  workers'  holidays  each  year, 
allowing  for  a  3-day  weekend.  But  do 
not  assign  our  Nation's  historical  days 
for  convenience  sake.  I  think  we  do 
ourselves  some  injury  when  we  fall  to 
have  all  of  these  days  redesignated. 

I  say  to  the  leader  as  he  discusses 
those  individuals  especially  who  made 
such  contributions  of  substance,  of 
vision,  and  of  spirit  to  this  Nation's 
history;  I  only  wish  there  were  some 
way  of  distribution  so  that.  In  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  this 
country,  they  would  be  reading  at 
least  condensed  versions  of  what  he 
has  been  saying  here  over  a  period  oi 
time. 

I  recall  only  for  the  record  that 
during  the  97th  Congress  our  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  signed 
into  law  legislation  which  I  have 
strongly  advocated  for  many  years,  au- 
thorising the  use  of  education  block 
grant  funds  to  teach  the  principles  of 
citizenship. 

The  measure  will  provide  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  systems 
a  subject  taught  which  I  call  princi- 
ples of  citizenship.  It  is  not  partisan;  it 
is  not  political,  but  it  is  a  subject 
which  I  think  is  very  important  I  am 
g1«rf  that  President  Reagan  signed  the 
measure  into  law  on  October  14.  1982. 
I  hope  that  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure will  give  us  the  opportunity 
throughout  our  school  systons.  espe- 
cially among  the  young  but  even  the 
older,  to  remember  not  so  much  those 
dates  per  se  but.  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  substance  and  the  vision  and  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  which  we 
must  not  allow  to  go  out  of  our  think- 
ing and  learning  processes  In  this 
coimtry.  ^^ 

I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  to  bring 
this  to  your  attention  but  to  say  that 
in  a  sense  when  we  have  a  decision  to 
make  and  we  do  not  make  It.  it  ceases 
to  exist. 

I  am  so  reminded  of  that  constantly 
by  my  conferences  with  young  people. 
I  believe  in  young  people,  and  I  am  so 
happy  that  we  have  a  group  across 
America  spread  out  on  our  campuses 
today  called  Convention  IL  These  are 
young  people  on  college  cammiaea  who 
are  trying  to  get  their  fellow  students 
to  realize  that  the  vote  they  possess  at 
18.  19.  and  20  by  the  26th  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  Is  a  vote  to  be 
used. 

I  remember  John  Kennedy,  commis- 
sioning a  sta&s  a  year  after  he  was 
elected  on  voting.  He  said  it  was  ap- 
palltaig  that  people  failed  to  use  the 
American  ballot  on  election  day.  How 


true  that  is.  Only  about  25  percent  of 
our  youth  18.  19.  and  20  vote  in  our 
election  process.  Of  course,  the  older 
folk  are  not  doing  too  much  better.  In 
the  last  Presidential  election.  In  New 
York,  the  Empire  State,  only  48  out  of 
100  voted.  We  are  beginning  to  elect 
from  the  majority  of  the  minority 
rather  than  the  majority.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  it. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  have 
a  rmalssance  of  feeling  that  we  do  not 
want  to  have  a  status  quo  attitude  but 
we  want  this  country  which  we 
brought  into  being  through  oiur  forefa- 
thers and  our  f  oremothers  to  be  alive 
as  it  must  be. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Democratic 
leader  for  his  continuing  attention  to 
these  men  and.  of  course,  these  women 
in  some  instances  who  made  such  very 
productive  contributions  to  the  histo- 
ry of  this  country. 

I  have  been  talking  at  universities  on 
the  subject  of  young  people  voting  for 
quite  some  time.  When  I  was  asked, 
when  I  was  going  up  to  Tale  to  speak 
at  the  Political  union,  what  my  subject 
would  be  and  I  said  the  subject  would 
be  Tale  studenta  do  not  vote.  They  did 
not  like  that.  They  wanted  me  to 
change  the  subject  I  said.  "Well,  it  is 
all  right  if  you  want  to  change  the 
subject  but  the  fact  is  they  do  not 
vote." 

I  chewed  out  all  of  this  before  I 
went  there.  It  is  about  18  percent  of 
those  in  the  18. 19  and  20  bracket  that 
are  voting.  So  Tale  students  do  not 
vote.  Princeton  studenta  do  not  vote. 
Harvard  studenta  do  not  vote.  Across 
America  our  youth  Is  not  voting,  and 
yet  they  do  not  have  the  best  of  exam- 
ples from  those  of  us  who  are  fathers 
and  mothers  of  greater  age. 

Just  3  or  4  days  ago  I  was  with  two, 
we  could  call  them  elderly  ladies,  one 
of  them  96  and  one  92. 1  do  not  know 
how  the  subject  came  up.  but  I  said. 
"Did  you  vote  in  1982?"  Tes.  indeed, 
both  of  them  voted  in  1982.  And  they 
were  so  glad  that  they  could  answer 
that  question  in  the  affirmative. 
These  are  challenging  days,  crucial 
days,  sometimes  disappointing  days, 
but  I  feel  that  out  of  the  caldron  of 
the  crises  that  we  have  that  recur  that 
Jiist  a  little  matter  like  this  might 
make  a  contribution.  Certainly  these 
addresses  of  Senator  Btsd  shall  be  a 
great  factor  in  keeping  the  spirit  of 
America  alive. 

Mr.  BTRD.  BCadam  President  I 
tbMtk  Mr.  Rahdolfh  for  his  kind  com- 
menta  concerning  my  statementa  that 
have  been  going  on  now  for  almost  3 
years.  I  thank  him  for  the  inspiration 
that  he  gives  in  his  talks  to  the 
Senate. 

He  is  rightly  concerned  about  the 
failure  of  not  only  the  young  people 
but  those  in  our  own  age  bracketa  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
not  to  exercise  the  right  and  not  to 


fulfill  the  duty  of  voting.  There  are 
people  in  other  countries  who  would 
literally  crawl  on  their  belly  on  this 
floor  if  they  could  become  citizens  of 
this  coun^.  And  as  we  look  out  at  the 
tumouta  in  many  other  countries  I 
think  it  «)proprlate  to  say  that  we 
perhaps  have  demonstrated  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  own  political  patriot- 
ism when  our  people  vote  in  such  in- 
creasingly small  numbers. 

I  also  congratulate  my  colleague  on 
his  desire  to  recognize  the  true  dates 
on  which  the  eventa  to  which  we  allud- 
ed occurred.  Armistice  Day  was  No- 
vember 11.  1918.  My  mother  died  on 
Armistice  day,  1918.  I  was  almost  1 
year  old. 

They  used  to  refer  to  Memorial  Day 
as  Decoration  Day. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tes.  indeed. 
Mr.  BTRD.  There  is  a  great  story 
behind  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day. 

So.  while  I  understand  the  conven- 
ience of  people  to  be  able  to  have  3- 
day  weekends.  I  think  we  dUute  the 
importance  and  the  inq>lration  those 
days  provided  for  the  Nation  by  devi- 
ating from  the  recognition  on  the 
exact  dates. 

I  commend  my  colleague  on  his  lead- 
ership in  this  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield. 
BSr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  noted  that 
Senator  Kasskbaum  1b  presiding,  and  I 
Just  wish  to  add  that  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  recently  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  y*"'Mm  in  Lawrence,  and  I 
saw  there  a  good  spirit  of  citizenship 
on  that  campus. 

That  night.  I  talked  to  the  Kansas 
political  science  teachers  group,  gath- 
ered from  imiversities  and  colleges  and 
high  schools  throu^out  Kansas,  and 
we  discussed  all  these  matters.  I  felt 
that  they  were  as  one  in  believing  that 
we  do  have  this  responsibility  and  that 
it  must  be  something  not  passed  over 
lightly  in  the  curriculum,  at  whatever 
level  of  education,  but  should  be  made 
a  continuing  process. 

The  Senator  used  the  right  word. 
Let  us  not  dilute  something.  Let  us 
give  it  more  body  than  it  perh^M  has 
had  for  a  long  time. 

So  I  am  glad  that  I  can  be  in  the 
Chamber  for  this  exchange.  The  con- 
tinuing effort  of  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  to  lay  the  record  down, 
so  that  all  who  are  nmnlng  should 
stop  and  read,  is  encouraging  to  me. 
Blr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HASTEN  assumed  the  chair. 


ment  is  being  passed  on  Congress 
there  as  welL  The  more  Congress 
delays  dealing  with  the  issues,  the  less 
respect  it  will  have  among  the  public. 
Durbig  my  listening  meetings.  South 
Dakotans  gave  me  a  message  to  take 
back  to  Washington:  I  will  be  doing  all 
I  can  to  make  the  98th  Congress  an 
action  Congress. 

South  Dakotans  want  legislative 
action  from  Congress  in  three  areas: 

Social  security:  First  on  the  list  of 
South  Dakota  concerns  was  social  se- 
curity. People  understand  that  scnne- 
thlng  needs  to  be  done  and  they 
expect  Congress  to  get  to  work.  They 
want  action  on  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission.  They  do  not  want 
a  deficit  in  the  social  security  trust 
fund. 

Budget  deficits:  Indeed.  South  Dako- 
tans do  not  like  deficit  spending  in  any 
part  of  the  budget  They  are  very  dis- 
turbed by  the  huge  deficit  in  the 
President's  proposaL  Defldta  cause 
the  high  Interest  rates  that  plague  our 
small  businesses  and  family  farms. 
Many  believe  that  the  economy  will 
not  show  real  improvement  until  the 
budget  is  brought  into  balance. 

Natural  gas  prices:  South  Dakotans 
are  outraged  at  the  huge  increases  in 
natural  gas  prices.  Homeowners,  small 
businessmen,  and  industrial  users  are 
up  in  arms  about  the  40-percent  in- 
crease over  last  year.  The  big  compa- 
nies, with  their  "take  or  pay"  con- 
tracte,  have  a  monopoly.  Even  though 
there  is  a  glut  of  natural  gas.  South 
Dakota  gas  prices  are  skyrocketing. 
Congress  must  take  action,  because  de- 
regulation is  not  worlLlng  in  this  area. 

People  are  tired  of  Congress  not 
taking  action  on  these  issues.  They 
want  clear  leadership  from  Congress, 
and  if  Congress  is  ever  going  to  regain 
the  respect  of  the  public  we  must 
start  solving  these  problems. 


PUBLIC  REACTIONS  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President  a  na- 
tional poll  shows  that  84  percent  of 
the  public  does  not  approve  of  the  way 
Congress  Is  doing  ita  Job.  Recently,  I 
held  over  25  public  listening  meetings 
in  South  Dakota,  and  the  same  Judg- 


REPORTING  TIP  INCOB4E 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  BCr.  President  on 
the  first  day  of  this  session.  I  intro- 
duced the  Tax  Revision  Act  of  1983. 
My  legislation  would  repeal  sections  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  paned  last  year  which  institute 
new  tip  Income  reporting  require- 
menta 

Last  weeli,  waitresses  from  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify  before  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  concerning  the  new 
tip  income  reporting  requirementa. 
These  requirementa  will  subject  wait- 
resses in  rural  areas  to  unfair  tax 
withholding.  The  waitresses  of  South 
Dakota  have  been  very  active  in  orga- 
nizing opposition  to  the  new  law.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RaooRO  their  statementa  before 
the  IRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RcooRO  as  follows: 


Statsmbr  or  IUxiha  Dcmiu 
My  name  is  Martha  Dennis.  I'm  from 
Rapid  City.  South  Dakota.  I  live  approxt- 
nately  30  mOes  from  Mount  Rushmore. 
This  Nation's  shrine  of  Democracy.  Every 
time  I  see  that  beautiful  mcmument,  I  think 
how  grateful  I  am  to  live  in  this  country. 
First  and  foremost  I  would  like  to  teU  you 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  paying  my  fair 
share  of  taxes  on  the  income  I  receive.  I  do 
however,  oppose  the  new  Federal  tax  law 
tliat  allows  the  I.R.&  to  assume  I  am  guilty 
of  under  reptuttng  my  tips  Just  because  I 
don't  report  8  percent.  A  waitress  performs 
a  positive  service  to  the  community.  I  feel 
there  is  no  comparison  of  pecwle  in  my  bust- 
neas  to  dms-trafflkers  as  has  been  sugsest- 
ed  by  one  of  our  senators. 

In  our  State,  the  law  already  allows  my 
employer  to  take  up  to  40  percent  of  my 
waee  out  of  my  paychedu  sssiiming  that  I 
make  up  that  amount  deducted  In  tips.  If  I 
work  a  graveyard  shift  and  spent  eight 
hours  wadilng  windows  and  walls,  in  my 
particular  dreumstanoes.  I'm  out  00  cents 
each  hour  and  still  pay  taxes  on  that  $4.80 
that  I  never  made. 

Two  major  problems  that  I  see  are:  (I)  A 
large  percentage  of  dollar  voliune  Is  not 
even  tiptied.  For  instance,  if  a  cust<Mner 
comes  In  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  many  do  in 
the  establishment  I  work  for,  they're  not 
going  to  Up  each  time.  In  many  cases  the 
customer  who  comes  in  Just  for  coffee 
doesnt  tip.  Also  we  run  a  lunch  and  supper 
buffet  which  is  self-serve  and  many  times 
those  customers  don't  tip.  Tet  the  amount 
of  that  meal  is  still  added  into  the  gross 
sales.  (2)  Waitresses  in  low  Upplng  areas 
may  be  forced  to  over  report  her  Ups  in 
order  to  meet  the  8  percent  requirement. 
Whereas,  the  waitress  who  works  In  a  high 
Upplng  area  may  under  report  her  tips  and 
never  be  quesUoned  because  she  has  met 
the  8  percent  requirement  whether  she 
makes  10  or  30  percent. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUs- 
Ucs,  as  quoted  from  the  October  15  issue  of 
restaraunts  and  instituUons  magazine,  "only 
10  [>ercent  of  the  1.2  million  tipped  food  and 
beverage  employees  in  1979  were  paid  more 
than  tnttittnnm  wage." 

I  am  concerned  that  since  wages,  sales  and 
tips  vary  from  restaurant  to  restaurant, 
shift  to  shift,  and  even  waitress  to  waitress, 
that  many,  many  waitresses  will  be  over- 
burdened by  this  new  law  and  regulations 
and  may  feel  she  can't  afford  to  work  any- 
more. That  could  result  in  a  loss  of  dependa- 
ble efficient  help  in  some  cases.  Also  I  am 
concerned  that  there  may  be  unfair  alloca- 
Uons  on  the  part  of  the  employer  for  in- 
stance. If  a  waitress  worlts  for  an  employer 
for  3  months  and  then  up  and  qulU  in  the 
middle  of  lunch  hour  she  may  find  herself 
allocated  more  than  her  share  simply  to 
ease  the  allocaUons  to  the  long  time  and  in 
good  standing  waitresses. 

Again  I  would  like  to  stress  my  major 
points. 

(1)  We  perform  a  poelUve  service  to  our 
community. 

(3)  A  large  percentage  of  dollar  volume  is 
notUpped. 

(3)  The  possibility  of  some  under  report- 
ing and  over  over  reporting. 

(4)  Only  10  percent  of  the  1.2  million 
working  in  this  business  are  paid  more  than 
the  m'"'""""  wage. 

(5)  The  varlaUon  of  sales  and  tips. 

(6)  The  possibility  of  unfair  allocations. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say:  In  all 
fairness  I  feel  this  law  should  be  repealed 
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in  my  opinkm.  and  in  agree- 
Senator    Preasler,    waitreaaes 
)nly  Americans  to  pay  taxes  on 
I  lon't  receive.  Thank  you! 

and  gentlemen,  my  name  Is 

and  I  Uve  in  Rapid  aty. 

i  came  here  today  to  express 

,^  you.  I  would  like  to  start  out 

t^Unk  this  law  and  these  regula- 

and  discriminatory.  I  be- 

is  expected  to  pay  his  fair 

tax   but   I   don't   think 

be  expected  to  pay  taxes  on 

it  receive,  which  is  what  this 

regulations  allow. 

Mint  I'd  like  to  make  is  that 

.  I  opular  belief,  waitresses  do  not 

fi^niiTiiitn  wage.  Martha  has  been 

38  years  and  since  the  time 

1»M,  to  date,  waitresses  have 

tban  twiwimnm  wage  with 

...  that  she  will  make  the  dlf- 

tlps.  My  tips  sometimes  come 

.  minimum  wage  and  some- 

t  but  I'm  still  taxed  on  the 

,..  Now.  in  addition  to  that.  I 

on  8  percent  of  my  share  of 

.'s  gross  regardless  if  I  make 

in  tips.  Eight  percent  is  too 

,.  for  me  to  meet.  So,  in  short. 

asking  me  and  my  employer  to 

more  than  I  make.  Just  be- 

allows  you  to  assume  I  am 
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and  I  asked  several  waitresses 

records  of  their  individual 

I  nd  actual  tips  made.  We  know 
.  and  are  confident  that  they 
in  their  reporting  of  the  infor- 
I  equested.  I  thought  the  easiest 
this  to  you.  without  dragging 
and  hundreds  of  guest  re- 
is  what  we  had  to  do  to  get 
is  to  show  you  a  simple  graph 
we  came  up  with, 
paph,   I   used   four  waitresses 
I  ame  restaurant  all  working  dlf - 
I  used  10  consecutive  woAing 
_  the  first  of  this  year.  They 
same  10  days  because  we  all 
days  off.  In  the  upper  right 

le.  She  works  the  7  a.m.  to  3 

which   includes  breakfast  and 

NoUce  8  out  of  10  days  her 

e  8  percent,  iaght  percent  is 

the  red  line  on  the  graph.  In  the 

Is  Martha,  who  works  6  ajn.  to  1 

t  also  includes  breakfast  and 

^ As  you  can  see  only  3  of  10 

ler  Ups  above  8  percent,  as  op- 

'8  8  of  10.  Now.  when  we 

here  to  the  3  pjn.  to  11  pjn. 

is  what  I  work,  and  includes  a 

.  _  you  see  only  3  days  where  my 

ibove  8  percent  and  1  day  they 

It  8  percent  Moving  up  again  to 

works  the  graveyard  shift,  11 

^m.,  who  on  some  nights  gets  a 

I  lar  crowd,  only  had  1  day  where 

^ve  8  percent.  Incidentally,  on 

gross  sales  were  about  $44  and 

in  tips.  That's  10  percent  of  her 

doesn't  even  cover  the  $4-80  al- 

out  of  her  check  for  those  8 


J  >anne'i 


assume  that  at  the  end  of  the 

waitress  has  averaged  about  the 

10  days.  Since  Jeanne  will 

above  8  percent— which  is 

fi^tually  made— there  won't  be  any 

to  her.  However,  Martha,  Linda, 

will  have  reported  less  than  8 

Is  what  we  actuadly  made— 


and  we  will  be  aUocated  an  amount  we 
didn't  make  to  bring  us  up  to  the  8  percent 
requirement.  To  show  you  an  actual  differ- 
ence, Linda  made  $52.75  in  tips.  Eight  per- 
cent of  her  gross  was  $rr.l6,  a  difference  of 
$14.35. 

Now  to  you  $14.35  may  be  juat  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  but  to  a  woman  with  several 
young  children  she's  trying  to  supt>ort, 
$14.35  may  have  made  a  difference  to  thoae 
children  on  that  day.  Money  she  never  sees, 
but  could  surely  use,  is  being  allocated  to 
her  Just  so  she  can  pay  taxea  on  it 

With  Martha  and  I  the  figures  are  differ- 
ent but  the  principal  is  the  same.  We  are  all 
trying  to  live  on  what  little  money  we  do 
make,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
countless  others  across  this  country  with 
the  same  problem. 

Another  problem  I  see  is  the  possible 
firing  of  employees  to  become  exempt  from 
complying  with  the  law.  If  an  establishment 
has,  say,  10  or  13  employees,  he  might 
decide  to  let  two  or  three  go  in  order  to  keep 
the  remainder  from  being  taxed  unfairly.  As 
unemployment  stands,  we  certainly  don't 
need  any  more  unemployed  American  citi- 
zens. 

Furthermore,  by  complying  with  this  law 
you  are  putting  my  employer  in  the  position 
of  policing  me.  Trust  of  employees  is  ex- 
tremely important  especially  in  cases  where 
waitresses  are  cashiers  In  addltkm  to  other 
duties.  Putting  an  employers  hand  in  an  em- 
ployee's pocket  shows  a  lack  of  trust  which 
could  cause  resentment  and  ill  feelings.  We 
have  to  be  a  responsible  team  of  people  to 
be  suocessfuL  Don't  put  barriers  in  our  way. 
This  law  would  lead  to  poor  employer/em- 
ployee rel^lons.  and  in  our  business,  there's 
no  room  for  that. 

To  summarixe  briefly: 

(1)  We  are  already  i»ld  low  wages; 

(3)  Bight  percent  is  too  high  a  figure; 

(3)  Strane  employees  could  lose  their  Jobs 
so  the  business  becomes  exempt  and 

(4)  There  may  be  poor  relations  between 
employes  and  employees. 

To  conclude  my  statement  I  remind  you 
that    President    Reagan    used    the    word 
"standard  of  fairness"  when  referring  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  deficit  I  don't 
chink  there  is  anything  that  even  resembles 
fairness  in  this  Uw.  I  think  It  passed  in 
haste  and  without  due  consideration.  I  urge 
you  to  please  allow  this  law  to  be  repealed 
or  at  least  keep  these  thoughts  in  mind 
when  drafting  final  regulations.  And  though 
it  may  not  affect  you,  remember  the  people 
it  does  affect  and  how  they  will  feel  when 
they're  told  they  must  pay  taxes  theyVe 
never  even  seen.  Take  Into  oonstderation  the 
women  who  are  supiwrtlng  f  amillea  working 
as  waitresses,  think  of  the  students  working 
in  restaurants  to  supply  them  with  living 
money  while  they  are  still  in  school  and 
don't  forget  the  many  people  who  are  work- 
ing in  the  food  service  business  because 
other  Jobs  they  may  be  qualified  for  are  Just 
not  available.  This  law  and  these  regula- 
tions, if  allowed  to  remain  enacted,  can  be 
added  to  the  growing  list  of  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable   taxes    on    Americana    today. 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  Q>eak  to 
yoa  I  hope  I  have  enlightened  you  on  only 
a  very  few  of  the  problems  I  see  and  that 
time  would  aUow. 


THE  mOH  COSTS  OP  A  SPACE 
WEAPONS  RACE 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  2, 1  Introduced  Senate  Reso- 


lution 43  which  calls  on  the  President 
to  prei>are  a  proposal  and  to  invite  the 
Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  a  verifiable 
ban  on  antlsatellite  weapons  as  a  first 
step  toward  prohibiting  all  space-based 
and  space-directed  weaponry.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution  Senators  Pbrct,  Pill,  Ma- 
THiAS.  Pkoxmibk,  Cbamstoh,  and 
D'Amato.  Senators  BoscHwnz.  Mus- 
KOWSKi,  and  Braouct  have  now  Joined 
in  cosponsorship  of  this  resolution. 

In  introdudng  this  resolution,  I  ex- 
plained the  importance  of  a  peaceful 
space  environment  for  both  military 
activities  and  science  and  commerce. 
Let  me  note  that  we.  far  more  than 
the  Soviets,  would  be  compromised  by 
a  space  weapons  race  because  we  must, 
out  of  necessity,  rely  upon  space-based 
systems  for  conducting  many  of  these 
functions.  The  Soviets  do  have  alter- 
natives to  space-based  systems— alter- 
natives that  we  do  not  possess.  This  is 
both  a  product  of  our  open  society  and 
our  particular  geogn4>hic  situation. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  address  an- 
other aq>ect  of  this  issue,  and  that  is 
the  very  high  cost  of  a  space  weapons 
race  and  its  likely  implications  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  who  is  already 
heavily  burdened  by  the  high  cost  of 
keeping  America  safe.  Adding  a  space 
dimension  to  United  States  and  Soviet 
wei4>onry  is  likely  to  add  significantly 
to  this  burden.  Moreover,  we  already 
face  major  deficiencies  in  the  current 
constellation  of  air,  land,  and  sea 
forces.  Aircraft  reportedly  lack  spare 
pajts;  we  have  insufficient  ammuni- 
tion for  sustaining  any  potential 
lengthy  conventional  war  in  Europe; 
we  do  not  have  enough  chemical  war- 
fare clothing  for  troops;  the  Ust  is  very 
long  in  this  area.  Given  a  new  burden 
in  the  area  of  space  weaponry,  we 
cannot  hope  to  make  good  on  these  de- 
ficiencies. Indeed,  we  are  likely  to  ex- 
acerbate the  problems  and  we  will 
likely  be  spreading  ourselves  even 
more  thinly. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support 
immediate  resumption  of  ASAT  talks. 
If  we  cannot  ban  space  weaponry  at 
this  early  stage  in  the  competition, 
then  I  believe  that  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
avoid  ever  higher  expenditures  on 
space  weapoiu7.  We  will  be  like  the 
habitual  gambler  who  has  to  contin- 
ually double  his  bet  to  stay  in  the 
game.  Once  we  enter  this  game,  which 
is  already  very  expensive  even  though 
it  Is  still  on  the  ground,  it  will  be  ever 
more  difficult  to  find  a  way  out. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  U.S.  ASAT 
weapon  which  is  soon  to  be  tested  and 
deployed.  The  current  price  tag  for 
that  system  is  $3.6  billion.  This  is  al- 
ready a  sevenfold  Increase  over  the  ad- 
vertising cost  when  it  was  initiated 
several  years  ago.  With  this  money,  we 


could  do  better  things  in  defense  and 
in  the  area  of  serving  American  tax- 
payers. But  now  I  learn  from  a  OAO 
report  published  on  January  27.  1983 
that: 

When  the  Air  Force  selected  the  minia- 
ture vehicle  technology  as  the  primary  solu- 
tion to  the  antlsatellite  mission,  it  was  envi- 
sioned as  a  relatively  cheiv,  quick  way  to 
get  an  antlsatellite  system  that  would  meet 
the  mission  requirements.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case.  It  will  be  a  more  complex  and  ex- 
pensive task  than  originally  envisioned,  po- 
tentially costing  in  the  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

This  comes  from  the  unclassified 
digest  of  this  study  entitled:  "U.S. 
AnUsateUite  Program  Needs  a  Presh 
Look."  I  suggest  that  Senators  read 
this  study  for  a  full  picture  of  the 
high  costs  that  are  currently  entaUed 
and  additional  costs  that  likely  will  be 
entailed  In  this  relatively  modest 
effort— modest  as  far  as  space  weapons 

go. 

That  program  has  not  received  the 
close    congressional    scrutiny    It    de- 
serves. We  have  here  a  system  that,  in 
dollar  value  alone,  approaches  the  MX 
missile's  advertised  price  tag.  I  believe 
that  before  we  move  toward  testing 
and  deployment  of  this  ASAT  system, 
which  will  Join  the  P-15  aircraft  to  a 
rocket  and  a  satellite  interceptor,  we 
must  give  it  the  same  close  examina- 
tion that  has  attended  the  MX  system. 
If  we  are  to  have  any  examination  of 
the    strategic    implications    of    this 
ASAT.  as  well  as  its  budgetary  conse- 
quences, the  Senate  must  act  quickly, 
for  once  the  system  is  tested— and  that 
will  occur  soon— our  ability  to  influ- 
ence this  program  will  be  very  limited. 
Beyond  ASAT's,  there  are  many  ad- 
ditional concepts  floating  around  the 
defense  community  calling  for  lasers 
and  particle  beam  weapons  that  could 
be  based  on  Earth  and  aimed  at  satel- 
lites in  orbit  or.  alternatively,  based  on 
space  and  targeted  at  other  space  sys- 
tems. The  cost  of  such  systems  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  require  several  as  yet  unat- 
tained  major  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal breakthroughs.  However,  we  can 
safely  say  that  the  cost  wiU  greatly 
exceed  the  "tens  of  billions  of  dollars" 
that  the  GAO  estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  ASAT  effort  which  is  based 
upon  off-the-shelf  technology. 

Beyond  antlsatellite  platforms,  there 
are  concepts  that  caU  for  space-based 
military  fortresses  which  would  attack 
several  space  systems  at  once  or  would 
provide  for  an  antl-balUstIc  missile  de- 
fense in  the  skies.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  these  concepts  to  date  Is  the 
High  Frontier  concept  developed  by 
Gen.  Daniel  Graham  (Ret.)  and 
others.  High  Frontier  would  be  based, 
we  are  told,  on  current  technology 
that  would  use  conventional  weapons 
to  attack  ballistic  missOes  in  their 
boost  phase.  Let  me  note  that  this 
concept  is  prohibited  by  the  1972  ABM 


Treaty  to  which  we  and  the  Soviets 
are  bound.  At  a  minimum,  High  Fron- 
tier would  require  a  renegotiation  of 
that  accord  and  at  a  maximum  we 
inight  have  to  give  up  what  many 
regard  as  the  most  useful  arms  control 
accord  to  date  to  deploy  the  High 
Frontier. 

But  there  1b  another  important  ques- 
tion that  is  raised  by  High  Frontier. 
Can  we  afford  It?  In  testimony  to  the 
Arms  Control  Subcommittee  that  I 
chair  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  DeLauer  stated  that  in  terms 
of  the  concept.  Its  proponents  have 
"grossly  underestimated"  both  "the 
time  it  would  take"  to  deploy  this 
system  and  "the  amount  of  money 
that  it  would  take."  While  the  propo- 
nents claim  that  It  would  cost  only  $40 
billion— and  that  Is  an  astronomical 
amount  of  taxpayer  money— other  es- 
timates, including  one  offered  recently 
by  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  puts  the 
price  tag  at  between  $200  and  $300  bil- 
lion. That  amount  rivals  the  annual 
U.S.  defense  budgets  for  the  mid- 
1980's.  Once  we  begin  to  talk  about 
other  more  exotic  concepts,  that  price 
tag  wiU  continue  to  Increase. 

I  would  like  to  provide  a  few  of  the 
space  wemwns  concepts  that  are  cur- 
rently under  consideration  and  the 
costs  that  are  asssociated  with  each 
one.  What  is  presented  here  are  Air 
Force  estimates  of  system  costs,  other 
estimates  made  by  me.  and  by  other 
organizations,  some  of  which  repre- 
sent a  more  realistic  cost  estimate  for 
these  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  table  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  1b  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  1.1 

BCr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  that  I  ask  is:  Should  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  In  our  security  and 
budgetary  Interests  to  accept  such  a 
costly  new  arms  race?  Once  It  begins, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  avoid  these 
even  more  sophisticated  and  ever  more 
costly  weapons  In  space.  Or  should  we 
examine  the  situation  closely  to  con- 
sider the  poMsIblllty  that  arms  control 
may  provide  an  alternative  to  such  a 
space  weuTons  race?  I  believe  that  we 
have  no  alternative  to  first  giving 
arms  control  a  try.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  Senate  Resolution  43  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcohd. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Resolution  43  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[See  exhibit  2.1 
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S.  118.43 

Whereas  the  United  States  depends  upon 
satellites  for  preserving  the  peace  through 
command  and  control  of  United  States 
forces  worldwide  and  through  early  warning 
of  strategic  attadu  among  other  functions; 

Whereas  satellites  are  vital  for  verifica- 
tion of  anns  control  agreements; 

Whereas  the  safety  of  such  important 
mlMions  Including  those  performed  by  the 
Space  Shuttle  would  be  compitmilsed  by  the 
threat  poaed  by  killer  satellites; 

Whereas  a  space  aims  race  would  under- 
mine strategic  stabOltr. 

Whereas  a  military  vaoe  race  would  add 
to  the  uncertainties  faced  by  military  plan- 
ners and  thereby  fnmpHrat.e  the  task  of  de- 
signing an  effective  military  force  structure; 

Whereas  an  arms  race  in  ^tace  would  be  a 
drain  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  would 
undermine  our  ability  to  correct  current  de- 
ficiencies in  our  military  posture; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions rely  increa^ngly  on  space-based  sys- 
tems for  weather  forecasting,  communica- 
tions, natural  resource  exploration  and 
other  important  commercial  activities; 

Whereas  the  mf^""""  utilisation  of 
mace  technology  for  commerce  and  science 
is  assured  only  under  peaceful  conditions; 

Whereas  the  imregulated  deployment  of 
hasardous  space  systems,  even  if  intended 
for  nonwes^HXDS  puiposes.  poses  a  serious 
danger  to  human  life;  and 

Whereas  the  invsent  pace  of  military 
space  develomnenta  will  soon  reduce  the 
prospecU  of  avoiding  the  weaponizatlon  of 
outer  space;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that 

(a)  The  President  should  immediately  pre- 
pare a  proposal  and  invite  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  verifiable  ban  on  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  production  and  deployment 
of  antlsatellite  weapons  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards prohibiting  all  space-based  and  space- 
directed  wevonry; 

(b)  That  these  negotiations  should  also 
seek  to  restrict  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
United  States  national  interest  the  deploy- 
ment of  hazardous  objects  and  materials, 
such  as  nuclear  materials  in  outer  space; 
and 
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As  I  describe  the  Army  nUs- 
the  infantry  because  the  in- 
rs  be  the  core  of  the  flght- 
the  Army.  Victory  is  meas- 
:  of  terrain.  There  will 
be  an  infantryman  tn  the 
who  closes  with 
ground. 
re^ogniK  the  significant  role  of 
u  It  Is  clear  that  the  infan- 
war  as  part  of  a  combined 
as  part  of  a  )otait  team.  If  we 
it  wm  be  as  }oint  forces 
forces.  We  see  evidence  of 
tt^ough  our  commitments  such 
[n  the  combined  f  noes  com- 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  with 
development  of  the  Rapid  De- 
Task  Force. 
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The  extended  batUef  ield  concept,  which  is 
known  as  air-land  battle,  further  recognlns 
the  Joint  committee  to  the  conduct  of  opor- 
atimis  ovnseas.  The  U&  Army's  training 
and  doctrine  '•<»«m»iwi  and  the  V&.  Air 
?y>m's  Tactical  Air  Command  continue 
working  closely  together  to  develop  and  dis- 
rp^'T"**  Joint  doctrine  and  procedures. 

An<Mw<*»i  also  are  easentlal  to  our  war 
fighting  capabilities.  The  day  has  gone 
when  we  could  go  It  alone.  Since  1M9,  the 
NATO  alliance  has  deterred  war  in  the 
North  Atlantic  region.  Despite  periodic  eriU- 
rtmm  of  the  NATO  alliance,  it  remains  of 
bedrock  importance  to  maintaining  world 
peace.  We  and  our  allies  must  continue  to 
strengthen  the  alliance. 

Our  alllanoe  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
also  has  contributed  to  maintaining  peace 
since  19S3.  Our  commitment  to  the  ROK- 
U.S.  combined  Forces  Command  is  Jtist  as 
firm  as  our  oonunitment  to  NATO.  We  must 
continue  to  strengthen  that  alliance  if  we 
are  to  assure  peace  In  Northeast  Asia. 

TtMse  alliances  and  others  illustrate  that 
we  have  tfobal  InteresU  as  weU  as  commit- 
ments. Wherever  there  is  conflict,  the  bless- 
ings of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness are  threatened.  Thus,  we  have  a  fun- 
dammtal  interest  In  assuring  world  peace 
through  deterrence  of  military  hostilities 
and  through  development  of  friaKOy  na- 
tions which  are  politically,  economically, 
and  militarily  capable  of  surviving. 

We  all  know  how  dependent  our  pro^eri- 
ty  is  on  worid  trade.  But  we  are  also  highly 
dependent  on  strategic  materials.  This  grow- 
ing dependence  Increases  our  vulnerability 
to  Interdiction.  Over  25  percent  of  our  dally 
oU  consumption,  or  3.9  million  barrels,  must 
be  Imported.  The  United  States  relies  on 
foreign  sources  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
Its  cobalt,  chromium,  manganese,  platinum, 
bauxite,  and  titanium  needs.  All  of  these 
minerals  are  essential  for  Industrial  and  de- 
fense related  applications.  Their  denial 
would  threaten  our  economic  well-being  and 
our  national  security.  Our  European  and 
Asian  allies  are  even  more  vulnerable  to  re- 
source distribution  than  the  United  States. 
Japan  for  example,  Imports  more  than  70 
percent  of  Its  oQ. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  our  security  is  In- 
extricably linked  with  the  security  of 
NATO.  But  how  many  recognise  the  shift  in 
our  economic  and  security  interests  toward 
the  Far  East.  For  example,  our  trade  with 
the  Far  East  now  exceeds  our  trade  with  all 
of  Western  Europe.  Recently  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  Mike  Mansfield,  made  the  fol- 
lowing comments.  "Out  here  In  the  Far  East 
is  where  I  think  the  future  Ues.  East  Asia 
provides  the  highest  return  on  United 
State*  investments.  I  am  sure  the  21st  cen- 
tury will  be  the  century  of  the  Pacific.  We 
are  out  here  to  stay.  It's  in  our  interest  from 
a  bualneas  point  of  view  and  from  a  defense 
point  of  view." 

Thus  In  view  of  our  worldwide  Interests 
and  alliance  commitments.  If  we  are  to 
assure  peace,  we  must  be  ready  for  war. 
That,  of  course,  continues  to  be  the  mission 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  has  been  the  mis- 
sion of  our  Armed  Forces  ever  since  they 
were  formed.  George  Washington  wrote 
Congress  in  1793.  "There  Is  a  rank  due  the 
United  States  among  nations  which  will  be 
withheld  if  not  absolutely  lost  by  the  repu- 
tation of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  secure 
peace  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all 
times  ready  for  war." 

We  are  rebuOding  our  military  strength  In 
order  to  assure  peace.  Our  strategic  and 
conventional  forces  are  being  strengthened 


and  we  must  assure  that  they  are  developed 
in  a  balanced  way  if  we  are  to  deter  aero* 
the  meetrum  of  eonfUet.  If  we  heed  the  les- 
soiM  of  history,  they  win  tell  us  that  there  is 
no  cheap  or  palnlwi  way  to  assure  deter- 
rence. We  have  grown  up  knowing  that  the 
price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigOanoe. 

Now  some  fcdks  would  argue  that  tradi- 
tional deterrence  Is  outmoded.  They  believe 
that  this  Is  BO  because  strategle  arsenals  are 
now  capable  of  destroying  adversaries  many 
times  over,  and  because  conventional  as  well 
as  subconventlonal  conflicts  continue  to 
occur  irrespective  of  X3S.  military  strength. 
Individuals  who  argue  this  way  believe  that 
efforts  to  rebufld  or  to  extend  UjS.  military 
strength  serve  little  purpose  other  than  to 
foster  further  arms  competition  and  per- 
haps to  raise  the  risk  of  war.  The  nuclear 
freew  movements  share  this  point  of  view. 

Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  this 
pi^t  of  view,  history  shows  that  strategic 
capabilities  have  deterred  nuclear  war. 
Moreover,  these  capabilities  and  the  threat 
of  their  use  probably  have  contributed  to  re- 
straining the  geographic  extent  as  weU  as 
level  of  violmoe  in  conventional  conflicts. 
Our  strong  convmtional  capabilities  in  such 
potential  confrontation  areas  as  Europe  and 
Korea  also  have  kept  the  peace. 

While  there  has  been  a  growth  in  strate- 
gic capabilities,  our  objective  has  been  to 
achieve  agreement  on  arms  reduction.  This 
objective  has  been  our  constant  goal  and 
the  continuing  reo(Hnmendation  of  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  However,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  negotiates  seriously 
only  when  their  interests  are  challenged  by 
military  stnmgth.  It  does  not  take  a  Krem- 
linologlst  to  realize  that  the  Soviets  disdain 
weakness  and  Irresolution,  but  respect 
might  and  wllL 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  from  time  to 
time  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat 
The  British  International  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies.  recenUy  reported.  "The  Soviet 
arms  buildup  in  almost  every  area  seems  to 
ou4>ace  the  intensity  and  scope  of  Western 
military  programs.  As  Western  military  op- 
tions l)ecome  more  constrained.  Soviet  mili- 
tary options  Increase.  The  Soviet  arms  pro- 
ciuement  process  has  remained  unaffected 
by  the  general  Improvement  In  political  re- 
lations between  East  and  West  and  it  was 
not  marked  by  the  starts  and  stops  so  char- 
acteristic of  Western  procurement  policies. 
The  reason  for  the  Soviet  emphaslw  on  mili- 
tary power  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
other  means  to  spread  its  influence  In  the 
world,  economically  uncompetitive,  cultural- 
ly repressive,  and  ideologically  increasingly 
barren,  the  Soviet  Union's  primary  claim  to 
global  power  and  Influence  is  in  military 
might."  We  see  evidence  of  this  In  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The  threat 
agabist  Poland  which  crushed  the  Solidarity 
movement,  and  the  buildup  of  Cuba  as  a 
military  surrogate  to  foment  violence  In 
Latin  America. 

Despite  the  realities  of  the  Soviet  threat, 
democratic  countries  customarily  deplore 
expenditures  on  armaments  because  they 
conflict  with  the  requiremenU  of  social 
services.  There  Is  alao  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  the  most  Important  social  service  the 
Government  can  provide  for  its  people  is  to 
keep  them  alive  and  free. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  retired 
command  sergeant  major  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you.  "I  enlisted  in  the  Army  in 
July  of  1939  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Oiu*  infan- 
try company  strength  was  65  officers  and 
men  and  half  were  on  special  duty  to  such 
places  as  riding  stables,  sports,  officer  and 
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NCO  dubs  and  what  nots.  Tou  can  Imagine 
what  training  we  received  In  soldiering.  We 
were  garrison  soldiers  and  certainly  111 
trained  to  defend  our  country  should  the 
need  arise.  Our  equipment  was  not  very 
modem  and  often  inadequate.  I'm  one  of 
those  few  who  can  remember  using  wooden 
mortar  and  anti-tank  weapons  against 
trucks  with  "tank"  written  on  the  side.  We 
were  good  men  and  dedicated  to  our  country 
much  the  same  as  our  young  soldier  of 
today.  Looking  back  now  over  the  many 
years  since  my  first  enlistment  and  trying  to 
analyze  why  our  Army  was  In  such  a  condi- 
tion, I  can  only  conclude  that  the  American 
people  of  that  time  had  a  low  regard  for 
men  who  were  In  the  regular  Army  and  con- 
sequently our  Congress  echoed  their  feeling 
by  Inadequately  equipping  them.  The  status 
of  our  Army  during  the  period  following 
WW  II  and  prior  to  the  Korean  conflict  was 
deterioration  in  a  like  manner.  WIU  the 
people  of  America  support  a  modem  Army 
capable  of  defending  our  country  or  will  we 
slide  backward  once  again  and  become  garri- 
son stddiera?  It  is  this  that  worries  me  so 
much  about  the  Army,  not  the  men  in  it." 

I  believe  the  American  people  recognize 
the  threat  and  need  to  rebuild  our  military 
strength.  They  realize  that  only  in  this  way 
can  we  assiue  deterrence  and  also  motivate 
the  Soviets  to  negoUate  seriously  toward 
strategic  arms  reductions. 

The  efforts  to  rebuild  our  military 
strength  involve  several  dimoisions  includ- 
ing acquisition  of  more  modem  equipment 
ImprovemenU  In  operating  readiness,  and 
Improvements  in  our  sustaining  capabilities. 
One  important  aspect  which  is  less  glamor- 
ous that  modem  equipment  such  as  the  M-1 
tank  and  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  is  the 
effort  to  improve  the  procurement  process. 
Our  goal  is  to  make  the  process  more  effi- 
cient so  that  we  can  accelerate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  put  it  in  the  field  sooner 
with  all  of  its  support  and  do  it  for  less 
cost.  Innovative  methods  include  multlyear 
procurement  assuring  program  stability, 
and  full  funding  programs.  This  latter  ap- 
proach bastcally  seeks  to  identify  all  the 
costs  of  a  program,  and  to  provide  full  fund- 
ing to  include  hedges  against  RAD  as  weU 
as  production  risks.  Full  funding  should 
avoid  the  necessity  for  cutting  other  pro- 
grams in  order  to  pay  for  unanticipated  cost 
overruns.  ^    ,„ 

Another  effort  involves  management  effi- 
dences  which  are  saving  resources  and  Im- 
proving the  way  we  do  business.  We  esU- 
iMtj  that  these  management  efficiencies 
should  lead  to  savings  or  cost  avoidance  of 
over  $8  billion  during  the  next  several  years. 
Some  of  the  more  significant  cost  savings  ef- 
ficiencies include  the  elimination  of  margin- 
al systems,  base  realignmoits  and  base  sup- 
port reductl<Hi. 

While  providing  for  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  resources  entrusted  to  our  care,  we 
also  need  to  assure  development  of  the  best 
quality  soldier.  This  Involves  continued  ef- 
forts to  Improve  living  and  working  condi- 
tions. But  most  important  have  been  efforts 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  training,  not  only 
of  the  soldier  but  also  of  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  and  officer. 

Throu^  the  skill  qualification  test  we 
have  higher  standards  in  training  today 
than  we  ever  had  before.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  battalion  training  management 
system  and  Its  emphasis  on  training  the 
trainer,  the  NCO.  the  quaUty  of  training  at 
the  unit  level  has  Improved  significantly. 
With  Ite  advanced  technology  and  equip- 
ment the  NaUonal  Training  Center  at  Fort 


Irwin  provides  combat  battaHons.  both 
aeUve  and  reserve,  with  a  battlefield  envl- 
lonment  doaely  paralleling  what  mi^t  be 
found  In  wartime  sttuationa.  CASS  (the  com- 
bined arms  and  services  staff  school)  fills 
the  formal  training  void  between  the  ad- 
vanced course  and  COSC  and  trains  all  offi- 
cers to  funetitm  as  members  of  a  staff  with 
the  army  in  the  field. 

We  have  a  quality  army  and  it  Is  getting 
better.  This  past  year  87  percent  of  our  re- 
crutU  were  high  school  diploma  graduates, 
and  unprecedented  achievement  We  have 
an  obligation  to  develop  among  these  qual- 
ity young  stddlen  a  commitment  to  excel- 
lence, professionaUy  and  personally.  For  it 
is  only  a  deep  commitment  to  excellence 
that  we  can  achieve  what  OUver  CromweU 
meant  when  he  said.  "Give  me  soldiers  who 
know  what  they  are  fighting  for  and  who 
love  what  they  know." 

General  Omar  Bradley  had  a  similar 
regard  for  the  importance  of  excellence  and 
dedication.  "In  today's  army  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  soldier  be  sturdily  equipped 
and  ffciiiftiiiy  trained  to  make  him  a  good 
soldier.  To  show  the  strong  heart  that 
comes  from  deep-rooted  convietians.  the  sol- 
dier must  know  and  understand  the  great- 
ness of  our  democracy  and  grasp  the  impor- 
tant role  he  or  she  fOls  as  part  of  its  Armed 

The  quality  of  our  young  sokUeis  today  Is 
exceUent  In  my  opini<m  they  are  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 
These  young  soldios  are  motivated  and  pa- 
triotic. They  understand  their  role  in  deter- 
ring war.  They  are  not  OMifused  by  esoteric 
debates  about  deterrence.  They  see  aU  too 
well  that  strength  along  the  East  German 
border  or  the  demOitariaed  sane  In  Korea 
keeps  the  enemy  from  attacking.  Because 
they  may  have  to  fight  they  also  cannot 
ignore  the  growth  in  military  capabiUtles 
facing  them. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
corporaL  Let  me  share  part  of  it  with  you. 
"I  have  a  feeling  of  pride  wboi  I  hear  that 
■Star  Spanned  Banner*  being  played,  and 
I've  never  lost  a  drop  of  blood  toward  its 
preservation,  but  I've  got  enough  true  feel- 
ing to  know  what  I  was  bom  under  and 
what  I  owe  to  those  who  cannot  fight  any 
more.  They  fou^t  for  me.  and  my  father, 
and  sister,  and  mother,  and  everybody  else: 
They  fought  for  the  preservation  of  this 
country,  for  what  they  believed  In  for 
others.  The  least  I  can  do  is  have  enough 
honest  guts  to  do  the  same.  Knowing  that 
we  have  over  200  mUlkm  Americans  who 
support  us  ftaandally.  morally,  and  spirits 
ually  Is  another  reason  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  flag  and  all  it  symboUses.  May  God  Al- 
mighty help  our  leaders  to  make  the  right 


chUdien.  we  have  no  altemaUve  but  to  be 
strmg  and  to  shoulder  the  sacrifloes  that  go 
with  that  noble  commitment 


Tou  see.  this  young  soldier  not  only  is  pa- 
triotic and  committed,  but  has  faith  tn  the 
good  Lord  and  the  American  people.  And 
faith  Is  important  for  all  of  us.  including 
our  leaders.  Just  as  it  was  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln when  he  said.  "I  would  be  the  most 
f  obllsh  person  on  this  footstool  earth  If  I  be- 
lieved for  one  moment  that  I  could  perform 
the  duties  awig"*'*  to  me  without  the  help 
of  one  who  to  wiser  than  alL" 

Yes.  our  Army  and  Armed  Fwoes  are 
filled  with  quality  young  men  and  women. 
And  these  forces  are  growing  stronger  In 
order  to  sasure  peace.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  that 

The  American  people  share  freedoms 
bought  with  great  sacrifice  by  our  forebears. 
Our  people,  young  and  old  alike,  realise  that 
If  we  are  to  give  these  blessings  Intact  to  our 


OROANDWl'nON    OP    THE    COM- 
MITTEE   ON    THE    JUDICIARY 
POR  THE  98TH  CONGRESS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Cmnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  completed  the  process  of  organis- 
ing and  is  now  fully  prepared  to  move 
forward  with  the  orderly  handling  of 
those  matters  within  our  Jurisdiction. 

YoT  the  use  of  persons  interested  in 
our  organisational  structure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  f ollowK 
OaoAinzATioa  or  nn  ComiRTB  o>  thb 

JuDicuBT.  0«TB  CoiMaass 
Full  Committee:  10  Republicans  and  8 
Democrats.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Mathlas, 
Mr.  Laxalt  Mr.  Batch.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Stanp- 
son.  Mr.  EMt  Mr.  Giassley.  Mr.  Doiton. 
Mr.  fleeter,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Byid.  Mr.  Metsenbaum.  Mr.  DeCaodnl.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Baocus,  and  Mr.  Heflln. 

AU  other  JuriadUctlonal  areas  not  heretn- 
below  mentioned  are  spedflcally  retained  at 
fuU  Committee  level,  inchidlng.  but  not  lim- 
ited to:  nominatlaas;  holidays,  oommemora- 
tloos.  federal  eharten.  and  celebrations: 
antitrust  and  monopolies;  Department  of 
Justice  oversight  authorization  and  budget 
revisian  and  codlflcatinn  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States;  oversl^it  of  the  Anti- 
trust Dtvlslan  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Committee  wfll  be  ocganlaed  into  nine 
(9)  subcommittees,  as  fcdlows: 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  CopyrighU 
and  Trademarks:  4  Republicans— I  Demo- 
crats. Mr.  Hf***'— )  Chairman.  Mr.  Laxalt 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Metaenbaiim.  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  DeCondnL 

Jurisdlftlffp-  Patent  copyright  and  trade- 
mark law;  Patent  and  Trademark  Office; 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal;  trademark 
counterfeiting;  trade  secreU  (Joint  referral 
with  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  tn 
connection  with  Fteedom  of  Information 
Act):  matters  of  international  law  within 
Committee  Jurisdictian  including  totema- 
Uonal  treaties  Jointly  referred  to  Foreign 
Relations  and  Judiciary;  privacy  matters 
(exclusive  of  the  Privacy  Act  and  of  dvU  Ub- 
erties). 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Iaw:  4  Re- 
publlcans-2  Democrats.  Mr.  Laxalt  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.Biden.andMr.Baucus. 

Jurisdiction:  CMminal  Laws:  criminal  Judi- 
dal  proceedings;  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure; national  penitentiaries;  Bureau  of 
Prisons;  oversight  of  Olmlnal  Dhrlsion  of 
the  Department  of  Justice;  VS.  Parole 
fyimmissli*" 

3.  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution:  3 
Republicans— 2  Democrats.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Chairman.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Orassley. 
Mr.  DeCondnl.  and  Mr.  Leahy. 

Jurisdiction:  Constitutional  amendments; 
constitutional  convention  procedures;  dvU 
righU  Uws;  dvU  liberties;  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation (With  Joint  referral  to  Subcommittee 
on  Patmts.  CopyrighU  and  Trademarks  on 
issue  of  trade  secreU);  Privacy  Act  State 
and  territorial  boundary  lines;  interstate 
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comiMcU; 
VJS.  CnmmtMli 
of  CivU  RlcbU 
of  Justice. 
4. 


appo  rUonment  i 


of  representatives: 

l^n  on  Civil  Rl^tK  ovenlsbt 

Division  of  the  Oepwtment 


SubctxnmJ  ttee 
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BURNS  AD- 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 


Mr.  President,  one  of 
highly  regarded  public  of  f  i- 
government  is  Dr. 
former  Chairman  of 
Reserve  Board, 
the  honor  of  knowing  Dr. 
"^ell  over  a  decade.  During 
the  Federal  Reserve,  he 
_.  source  of  education  and 
o  me  and  many  other  Sen- 
sorry  to  see  him  leave 


^  ere 


the  helm  of  our  central  bank  when  his 
term  as  Chairman  ended. 

Fortunately.  President  Reagan  rec- 
ognized the  tremendous  skills  of  Dr. 
Bums  and  appointed  him  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, one  of  our  most  important  Eu- 
ropean allies. 

Dr.  Bums,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  is 
doing  a  spectacular  Job  in  Bonn  as  our 
emissary.  He  is  calling  on  his  vast  ex- 
perience in  b»"fc<T*g  and  economics  to 
explain  to  European  governments  the 
importance  and  strengths  of  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  an  important  listening  post 
who  all  of  our  allies  reqject  and  are 
willing  to  confide  in.  In  my  mind  he  is 
one  of  our  finest  diplomats. 

Dr.  Bums  spoke  recently  in  Bonn  on 
the  international  economy.  On  Decem- 
ber 9  he  addressed  the  Deutsche  At- 
lantische  GeseUschaft  on  the  topic  of 
"The  Economic  Health  of  the  Western 
Alliance."  I  know  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  his  remarks  and  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro  at  the  close  of  my 
statement. 

Ambassador  Bums  does  not  paint  an 
entirely  rosy  picture  of  our  alliance. 
This  has  been  a  troubling  year  from 
an  economic  standpoint— from  high  In- 
terest rates  to  trade  sanctions.  Arthur 
Bums  reminded  his  audience  that: 

To  make  progress  on  economic  Issues  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  every  country  avoid 
"beggar-thy-nelghbor"  policies.  We  cannot 
afford  to  think  In  terms  of  winners  and 
loser  when  it  comes  to  solving  our  common 
problems.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
member  countries  of  the  Alliance  mobilise 
the  vast  economic  and  political  statesman- 
ship that  is  at  their  disposal. 

President  Reagan's  1983  economic 
report  takes  this  tack  and  I  know  Am- 
bassador Bums  is  pleased  to  see  that 
the  administration  is  committed  to  im- 
proving the  world  economy  in  this 
way.  He  is  doing  important  work  in 
Bonn  for  his  country  and  I  know  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  wish  him  well  in  his 
mission  abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Bums  be  printed  in  the 
Rkokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rigors,  as  foUows: 

Thx  EcoMomc  Hkaltb  or  thk  Wbtbui 
Aluahcb 

(By  Arthur  F.  Bums) 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Deutsche  Atlantlsche 
GeseUschaft  for  the  opportunity  to  address 
your  members  and  friends  this  evening. 
Since  its  establishment  a  Quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago,  your  society  has  faithfully  supported 
the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance.  You  have  never  wavered  in 
your  devotion  to  peace  or  in  your  efforts  to 
espouse  the  principles  of  individual  freedom 
and  democracy  that  coitstltute  the  moral 
foundation  of  NATO.  In  so  doing,  you  have 
earned  tbe  gratitude  of  enlightened  citizens 
of  both  your  country  and  mine. 


My  purpose  this  evening,  bey<nid  ezpr 
ing  appredation  of  your  contribution  to  pre- 
serving intematicmal  peace  and  freedom,  is 
to  discuss  some  of  the  economic  issues  ttiat 
have  recently  been  troubling  the  Weston 
Alliance. 

Economic  factors  inevitably  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  political  attitudes  that  pre- 
vail in  our  respective  countries,  and  they  in 
turn  can  be  decisive  for  the  military  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Alliance.  In  view  of  the  im- 
mense role  of  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs. I  shall  concentrate  on  tbe  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  its 
European  Allies.  That  these  relatimis  have 
been  rather  strained  of  late  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  Th&t  is  reason  enough 
for  tryteg  to  see  the  American-European  re- 
lationship in  a  sound  perspective.  Beyond 
that,  it  is  vital  to  our  Alliance  to  consider 
how  well  its  ectmomic  undenrinnlngs  are 
being  malntalnt^f  and  protected. 

Since  the  end  of  1979.  Iwth  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  have  been  expe- 
riencing considerable  econranic  sluggishneas 
or  actual  recession.  That  Western  econo- 
mies are  vastly  stronger  than  the  economies 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  this  can  hardly  Justify 
complacency  on  our  part.  What  needs  to 
concern  us  is  the  state  of  our  own  economic 
health— how  best  to  preserve  and  improve 
it.  My  first  task  this  evening,  therefore,  is  to 
examine  briefly  the  sources  of  recent  dlffl- 
culties  in  the  West 

The  oil  price  shocks  of  1973  and  1978  have 
certainly  contributed  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems. So  too  have  other  develcvments  in  the 
international  marketplace,  particularly  the 
increasing  chaUenge  of  Japan  to  some  of 
our  key  Industries  as  well  as  the  new  compe- 
tition for  a  variety  of  Western  manufac- 
tures from  the  more  advanced  of  the  devel- 
oping nations.  These  external  influences, 
however,  have  been  less  Important  for  West- 
em  economies  than  difficulties  of  our  own 
malting 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  post-war 
period,  the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of 
Westem  democracies  were  highly  successful 
in  mBl"^*'"'"g  reasonably  full  employment 
and  in  improving  social  conditions.  These 
very  successes  tempted  governments  during 
the  1970's  to  respond  to  the  never-ending 
public  pressures  for  governmental  benefits 
by  risking  large  budget  deficits  and  easy 
money  in  the  hope  of  expanding  social  wel- 
fare programs  stlU  further  as  well  as  attend- 
ing to  new  environmental  concerns.  But  by 
attempting  to  extract  more  and  more  goods 
and  services  from  our  economies  without 
adding  correspondingly  to  our  willingness  to 
work  and  save,  we  in  the  West  inevitably  re- 
leased the  destructive  forces  of  inflation. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  should  not  be 
surprising  that  tensions  over  economic 
Issues  have  at  times  seriously  tested  the 
harmony  that  has  generally  characterized 
the  political  relaUons  between  the  United 
States  and  its  European  Allies.  When  our  in- 
dividual economies  are  booming,  there  is 
little  pressure  on  governments  from  their 
business  or  agricultural  communities  to  pro- 
test or  counteract  activities  being  pursued 
in  other  countries.  Such  pressures  tend  to 
mount,  however,  in  times  of  economic  adver- 
sity. Difficulties  that  would  be  passed  over 
under  prosperous  conditions  then  take  on 
some  importance— occasionally  even  a  large 
importance.  Oentle  voices  of  spokesmen  of 
economic  interests  are  then  apt  to  become 
loud  and  strident,  and  even  the  customary 
composure  of  academicians  and  high  gov- 
ernment officials  tends  to  suffer.  Human 


nature  being  what  it  is.  that  has  been  the 
usual  experience  of  mankind  and  we  have 
not  escaped  it  this  time. 

There  is.  first  of  all.  the  issue  of  American 
interest  rates.  There  can  be  no  dispute  over 
the  fact  that  these  rates  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily high  In  recent  years.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  they  served  to  attract  funds  to  the 
United  States  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
that  this  movement  of  funds  tended  to  raise 
interest  rates  in  some  European  countries, 
and  that  business  investment  suffered  to  some 
degree  as  a  consequence.  If  European  com- 
plaints had  stopped  at  this  point,  no  one  could 
reasonably  quarrel:  but  many  Europeans,  in 
eluding  prominent  government  officials,  at 
times  went  further  and  either  stated  or  im- 
plied that  American  interest  rates  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  economic  troubles  in  their 
countries.  That  line  of  thinking  overlooked 
the  fact  that  high  American  interest  rates 
could  not  be  responsible  simultaneously  for 
the  still  higher  Interest  rates  in  France  and 
tbe  drastically  lower  interest  rates  in  Japan. 
Needless  to  say.  factors  indigenous  to  indi- 
vidual countries— among  them,  the  propen- 
sity of  the  pubUc  to  save  and  the  state  of 
governmental      budgets— always      exerdse 
some  influence  on  interest  rates. 

Much  of  European  criticism  of  American 
interest  rates  also  stemmed  from  a  misim- 
derstandlng  of  American  poUcy  objectives. 
Seeking  to  end  the  havoc  wrought  by  infla- 
tion, our  authorities  proceeded  on  a  princi- 
ple that  has  been  tested  across  the  centur- 
ies—namely, that  stoppage  of  inflation  re- 
quires curbing  the  growth  of  money  sup- 
plies. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  high  in- 
terest rates  were  In  large  part  a  resiUt  of  our 
restrictive  monetary  poUcy.  That  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  we  sought  high  inter- 
est rates. 

On  the  contrary,  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  r«strictive  monetary  poUcy  on  interest 
rates  and  economic  activity  were  by  no 
means  welcome,  but  this  policy  did  achieve 
its  fundamental  purpose  of  curbing  infla- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes.  Sine?  1979.  when 
the  consimier  price  level  rose  more  than  13 
percent,  the  rate  of  inflation  has  moved 
steadily  lower.  By  coming  down  to  less  than 
5  percent  this  year,  the  Inflation  rate  In  the 
United  States  is  now  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  world. 


The  success  of  monetary  poUcy  in  subdu- 
ing inflation  eventually  made  it  possible  for 
American  interest  rates  to  move  to  lower 
levels— partly  through  the  inner  workings  of 
the  marketplace  and  partly  through  adjust- 
menU  of  policy.  The  slowing  of  Inflation  en- 
couraged the  authoriUes  to  reduce  mone- 
tary restraints,  and  the  deepening  gf  reces- 
sign  impelled  them  to  do  so.  Economic  con- 
ditions if  the  United  States  were,  of  course, 
primarily  responsibde  for  the  consequent 
decllfe  of  interest  rates,  but  our  monetary 
authorities  were  also  mindful  of  the  bene- 
fits that  the  lower  rates  could  bring  to 
Europe.  Since  last  year,  when  the  rate  that 
OHnmerdal  banks  charge  their  prime  bor- 
rowers reached  21 V4  percent,  the  prime  rate 
has  fallen  to   11V4  percent.   Open-market 
short-term  rates  have  been  cut  in  half. 
Long-term  rates  on  corporate  bonds  and 
home  mortgages  declined  less,  but  they  too 
have  fallen  materially.  The  greater  part  of 
these   interest   rate   adjustments   has  oc- 
curred since  June,  and  Europeans  rates  fol- 
lowed American  rates  downward-^though 
not  to  the  same  degree.  As  these  financW 
developments  unfolded,   Europeans  Joined 
Americans  in  wishing  that  Interest  ratM 
would  move  even  lower,  but  what  had  previ- 


ously been  a  significant  source  of  friction 
within  the  Alliance  virtually  ceased  being 

troublesome.  

Another  recent  Irritant  to  some  members 
of  tbe  Alliance  was  the  stand  taken  by  tbe 
American  government  on  intervention  in 
foreign  exchange  markets.  The  effective- 
ness of  such  maneuvers  in  stablising  foreign 
currencies  had  long  been  a  subject  of  seri- 
ous debate  among  financial  experts,  includ- 
ing central  bankers.  NevntbeleH,  govem- 
ments  of  leading  countries  kept  intervening 
with  some  frequency  during  the  1970's.  in 
the  hope  of  smoothing  out  some  of  the 
short-run    fluctuations    In    the    exchange 
maitet.  Being  critical  of  these  policies,  the 
Reagan    Administration    announced    soon 
after  it  r»"*  into  power  that,  in  its  Judg- 
ment, foreign  currencies  are  best  left  to  the 
free  market  and  that  it  would  therefore  re- 
frain from  intervening  except  under  highly 
exceptional  drcumstanoes.  Not  a  few  finan- 
ciers  and   government  officials   welcomed 
this  decision,  and  even  srane  who  questioned 
it  were  more  wmcemed  with  the  political 
consequences  of  non-lntervoition  than  with 
its  intrinsic  economic  merits.  There  were, 
nevertheless,    some   determined    European 
critics  of  the  new  American  policy,  and  they 
p.«H»  their  Influence  felt— most  notably  at 
the  Summit  meeting  held  this  June  at  Ver- 

WhOe  Americans  held  to  their  basic  posi- 
tion at  that  meeting,  they  did  propose  that 
a  committee  of  international  experts  study 
the  results  of  past  experience  with  interven- 
tion. By  agreeing  to  such  a  study,  all  partici- 
pants tacitly  admitted  the  possibility  that 
some  of  their  views  on  intervention  might 
need  to  be  revised.  Since  th«i,  the  United 
SUtes  has  gone  further  in  the  direction  fa- 
vored by  ite  critics  by  actually  intervening 
several  times— albeit  on  a  modest  scale— In 
the  market.  There  is  reason  for  hoping  that 
the  foreign  exchange  study  now  under  wv 
may  further  contribute  to  narrowing  the 
differences  between  the  United  States  and 
some  of  its  Allies.  And  if  good  will  shouldbe 
aided  by  good  fortune,  so  that  both  Interest 
rates  and  inflation  kept  coming  down  in  our 
respective  countries,  the  fluctuations  of  ex- 
change rates  would  of  themselves  narrow 
and  thus  reduce  both  the  impulse  to  inter- 
vene and  the  Inclination  to  fret  over  the 
Issue.  .. 

A  far  more  serious  conflict  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  Allies  was  stirred  by 
the  decision  of  several  European  countries 
to  support  the  construction  of  a  Siberian 
natural  gas  pipeline.  This  conflict  reached  a 
rUm>T  when  the  American  government, 
feeliiig  morally  outraged  over  the  Soviet 
Union's  role  in  suppressing  the  newly  won 
fi«ed(Hns  of  the  Polish  people,  proceeded  to 
forbid  shipmenU  of  American  firms  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  needed  to  build  the 
pipeline.  This  prohibition  was  later  ex- 
tended to  European  subsidiaries  and  licens- 
ees of  American  firms.  These  actions  led  to 
acrimonloua  charges  and  debates,  and  some 
political  observers  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic felt  that  American  reaction  to  the 
crisis  in  Poland  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
crisis  of  the  Alliance. 

That  danger,  fortunately,  was  surmount- 
ed Not  only  was  damage  to  the  Alliance 
kept  down,  but  the  pipeline  controversy  ac- 
tually helped  to  steer  Westem  thinking 
about  foreign  policy  onto  a  sounder  track. 

In  the  coiirse  of  pondering  the  sanctions 
Imposed  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
American  government  undertook  a  review  of 
Westem  economic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  hope  of  developing  a  policy 


that,  unlike  the  pipeline  saiMstions.  could 
prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Alliance.  It 
soon  became  dear  that  this  would  require 
more  resolute  dealing  with  elements  of  inco- 
herence in  Western  foreign  policy.  The  rear 
soning   that   led   to   this   condusion   was 
straightforward.  On  tbe  one  band.  NATO 
countries  were  devoting,  year  after  year, 
vast    resources    to    our    common    defense 
against  the  Soviet  threat  Simultaneously, 
however,  partly  through  private  banks  and 
partly  through  government  agendes.  we  in 
the   West   kept  lending  during  the   past 
decade  vast  sums  of  money  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  iU  satelHtwa,  At  times,  this  was 
even  being  done  at  substdtsed  interest  rates. 
In  view  of  the  high  priority  that  the  Soviet 
Union  assigns  to  its  military  establishment 
the  financial  resources  that  the  West  so  lib- 
erally put  at  the  disposal  of  the  SovieU  thus 
Indirectly  helped  to  strengthen  their  al- 
ready formidable  military  establishment  To 
make  matters  worse,  tbe  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinued to  take  advantage  of  the  weaknesses 
in  our  controls  on  the  export  of  militarily 
related  producU  and  technology. 

These  conslderatkms  were  perslstentty 
pressed  by  the  American  government  on  iU 
Allies  during  the  past  year.  For  a  time,  they 
were  resisted  by  European  governments, 
partly  because  of  displeasure  over  the  pipe- 
line sanctions,  partly  also  because  of  con- 
cem  that  the  American  initiative  could  lead 
to  an  East-West  trade  war.  But  as  the  Amer- 
ican government  made  dear  that  its  basic 
aim  was  singly  to  steer  Westem  poUcy  onto 
a  path  that  was  more  consistent  with  Allied 
security  interests,  controversy  and  recrimi- 
nation gradually  yielded  to  quiet  voices  of 
reason.  _ 

On  November  13,  President  Reagan  was 
able  to  announce  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  need  to  consider  Allied  secu- 
rity issues  when  making  trade  arrangements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  More  specifically, 
the  United  SUtes  and  Its  partners  sgreed. 
first,  that  new  contracts  for  Soviet  natural 
gas  would  not  be  undertaken  during  the 
course  of  an  urgent  study  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy:  second,  that  existing  con- 
trols on  the  transfer  of  strategic  items  to 
the  Soviets  will  be  strengthened:  third,  that 
procedures  for  monitoring  financial  rela- 
tions with  the  Sovlete  will  be  promptly  m- 
tabllshed:  and  fourth,  that  the  AUles  will 
work  to  harmonize  their  export  credit  poll- 
des.  In  the  eyes  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment these  measures  will  promote  Allied  in- 
terests more  effectively  than  the  pipeline 
sanctions.  The  President  therefore  condud- 
ed  his  sUtement  by  announcing  their  re- 
moval. Long  and  difficult  negotUUons  on 
ways  of  carrying  out  the  agreed  measitfes 
are  undoubtedly  still  ahead  of  us,  but  the 
pipeline  crisis  as  such  has  fortunately  come 
to  an  end. 

In  other  areas  of  economic  policy— par- 
ticularly defense  burden-sharing  and  XnOK 
iBBues-the  United  States  continues  to  have 
major  differences  with  its  European  part- 
ners. Difficulties  of  this  type  have  troubled 
the  Alliance  almost  from  its  beginning,  and 
in  one  form  or  another  they  are  likely  to 
remain  troublesome  In  the  years  ahead. 
Even  here,  however,  we  have  generally  man- 
aged to  woA  out  our  problems,  and  we  have 
had  some  limited  successes  during  the  past 
year  that  are  noteworthy. 

The  distribution  of  defense  burdens 
among  Allies  inevitably  raises  difficult  ques- 
tions of  equity.  Many  Americans,  especlaUy 
members  of  Congress,  have  long  felt  that 
the  United  SUtes  Is  bearing  an  excessive 
part  of  the  heavy  costs  of  the  Alliance.  In 
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view  of  the  liuDctaa  atrlnsency  that  baa  de- 
veloped tat  ny  country,  lueh  crlUdama  of 
Europe  lu  n  recently  Intenalfled.  Our 
NATO  put  ten  uaually  reapond  by  remind- 
tat  ua  tbat  tbelr  ipendlng  on  def a>ae  roae 
steadily  dui  Ins  the  1970'a  while  real  Ameri- 
can apoKlln  [  kept  faUlng  off.  That  ia  entire- 
ly true,  but  It  doea  not  tell  the  whole  atory. 
Official  atitiatica  Indicate  that  defenae 
apendlng  re  iched  7.9  per  cent  of  the  groaa 
domeatlc  [iroduct  in  the  United  Statea 
during  \Vt\.  The  higheat  correapondbK 
figure  for  »  ch  of  our  major  Alllea  fell  abort 
of  5  per  cen ;  in  that  year.  WhOe  the  defenae 
outlays  of  the  United  Statea  decreaaed 
during  the  1970's.  thla  gap  baa  never  been 
doaed.  Con  ranted  with  theae  facta.  Europe- 
an goveram  snta  are  inclined  to  obaerve  that 
monetary  f  I  rurea  fall  to  capture  all  coata  In- 
volved In  U  e  defenae  area,  particularly  the 
oonaplratloi  i  of  aoldlera  that  eziata  in  moat 
of  their  otuntriea.  Such  remonatratlona. 
however,  ar  t  not  always  accepted  by  Ameri- 
cana, as  tlie  lively  dlacuaslons  that  have 
been  resoiu^dlng  in  our  Congreaslonal  balls 
indicate. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  ongoing  debatea 
among  men  bers  of  the  Alliance,  the  Reagan 
Administral  Ion  recognises  that  some  of  the 
military  piopoaals  now  before  Congress 
would  serif  usly  weaken  the  Alliance.  Not 
only  that.  Lhey  would  alao  encourage  the 
Russians  tc  remain  unyielding  in  the  vital 
arma  ctmtn  1  negotiations  now  under  way  in 
Geneva.  Tlioae  dangera  have  not  eacaped 
the  attentl(  n  of  European  leaders.  In  fact. 
tiwny  niroi  leana  have  long  shared  the  wide- 
spread Ami  rican  belief  that  Europe  ia  not 
doing  enout  h  for  ita  own  or  for  the  common 
defenae.  Financial  stringency  is  nowadays 
no  leaa  a  i  roblem  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  8UI  ea.  In  spite  of  that,  the  Oerman 
govemmral  haa  recently  taken  steps  that 
should  hell  i  Americana  to  see  the  problem 
of  defenae  burden-sharing  in  a  better  per- 
specthre.  Siveral  montha  ago  the  Federal 
Republic  si  med  a  treaty  with  the  United 
Statea  und  sr  which  it  agreed  to  commit 
90.000  reacrvista  in  support  of  American 
combat  fw  ea  in  the  event  of  war.  More  re- 
cently, Miolater  Manfred  Wooner  an- 
nounced til  It  the  new  German  budget  pro- 
videa  a  ^nlflcant  additional  contribution 
for  constni  rtlng  vital  NATO  military  f acOl- 
tiea  in  Euope.  Theae  meaaurea  had  long 
been  urged  by  Americana  on  the  German 
govemmen  .  The  fact  that  they  have  been 
adopted  at  a  difficult  time  ahould  certainly 
heU>  to  qui)  i  American  conoema. 

DUferewaa  between  the  United  Statea 
and  its  Alll  is  over  International  trade  iaauea 
alao  have  a  long  and  checkered  history. 
From  the  <  nd  of  World  War  II  through  the 
lOTO'a  the  braad  trend  of  Weatem  pdUey 
haa  been  U  wards  increasing  Uberaltatlon  of 
tnternaUoB  Kl  trade  and  Inveatment.  and 
there  can  1 1  little  doubt  that  this  trend  con- 
tributed eitormously  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  West  and  otha  parU  of  the  worid. 
While  the  United  Statea  led  the  world 
toward  an  open  tracUng  system  and  unre- 
stricted f<  reign  Inveatment.  thla  policy— 
noept  for  apkultuie— was  generally  sup- 
ported in  1  Urope.  partleulariy  in  the  Feder- 
al Repnbtt  of  Gcmany.  Unfortunately,  but 
not  surpr  stn^,  the  deep  rticearton  of 
recent  Urn  m  has  by  now  sttored  up  strong 
proteotloBi  It  sentiment  In  many  European 
countriea  i  nd  alao  in  the  United  Statea. 

The  Reigan  Admlnlstratian  haa  stoutly 
icalsfnd  O  iiiiraslnnsi  moves  toward  inotec- 
tloolam— tl  ttts  far  with  cooalderable  al- 
though incomplete  suooeas.  During  the 
recent  mil  Isterlal  meeting  of  the  partlea  to 


the  Goieral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  the  United  Statea  fought  especially 
hard  for  an  unequivocal  commitment  by  the 
world's  trade  ministers  to  phase  out  extoting 
measures  restricting  international  trade  and 
to  refrain  from  taking  new  reatrletlve  meas- 
ures. The  debatea  over  this  principle  and  on 
specific  trade  issues  were  protracted  and  at 
Umea  bitter,  but  at  the  end  American  Inltla- 
Uvea  brought  only  modeat  results.  Assuming 
professorial  garb,  Mr.  Brock,  the  American 
trade  repreaentative.  Judged  the  reault  as 
deserving  hardly  more  than  a  grade  of  "C— 
an  asaeasment  that  few  Informed  otaaervers 
bave  questioned. 

From  an  American  viewpoint,  the  moat 
disappointing  amect  of  thla  meeUng  waa  the 
f  aUure  to  ctmvlnoe  the  European  Communi- 
ty to  modify  some  aspecte  of  Its  agricultural 
policy.  For  many  yeara  the  Community  has 
maintained  farm  pricea  above  the  world 
leveL  Surpluaea  therefore  developed,  and  in 
order  to  move  than  into  world  marketa  the 
Commimlty  subsidised  their  export  As  long 
as  this  policy  waa  confined  to  protecting 
farm  sales  within  the  Community,  the 
United  States  accepted  it-although  not 
without  protest  But  <»ce  the  subsidisation 
led  to  large  ezporta  to  third-country  mar- 
keta, a  more  serious  problem  aroae  for 
Amoican  farmers  and  agricultural  export- 
ers of  other  countriea.  With  farm  Incomea  In 
the  United  SUtes  currently  at  their  loweat 
level  since  the  1930*8,  American  protests 
against  the  Community's  sgricultural  policy 
have  become  increaaingly  taiaistent  The 
Community  however  has  refused  to  budge. 
mutw^^iwiTiy  among  other  things  that  the 
iasue  of  lU  subsidies  had  already  been  aet- 
tled  In  earlier  negotlatkHia.  This  and  other 
argumenta  of  the  Community  have  not  soft- 
ened American  attltudea;  and  unleaa  thla  ag- 
ricultural controversy  is  soon  settled,  there 
is  a  aerious  poolblity  that  the  Congreas  wiU 
pass  retaliatory  leglslatitm  next  year.  This 
would  be  so  Hamajiny  for  both  Vtut  United 
States  and  Europe  that  I  continue  to  believe 
that  some  mutual  accommodation  will  be 
worked  out 

Such  a  result  indeed,  was  achieved  in  con- 
nection with  another  trade  dispute  that  for 
a  time  resisted  every  attempt  at  reaolutlon. 
For  many  years  the  world  steel  Industry  has 
suffered  ftom  excess  capacity  and.  aa  so 
often  happena  under  such  conditlopa,  vari- 
ous wmmtrica  inrluding  aome  in  Europe — 
made  export  subsldiea  available  to  their 
steel  producers.  As  a  conaequence,  large 
quantitiea  of  steel  produced  with  the  benefit 
of  government  subsidies  have  penetrated 
the  American  market  in  recent  years.  Amer- 
ican steel  manufacturers,  who  do  not  receive 
ri!ftliflTT.  aougfat  to  limit  thla  vexing  oompe- 
tltlon.  They  took  advantage  of  a  law  tbat 
«mm—  an  Industry  to  veto  certain  govern- 
mental efforts  to  work  out  trade  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries.  Despite  this 
formidable  obstacle,  the  American  govern- 
ment finally  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
European  Commissian  that  Impoaea  moder- 
ate quotas  on  exports  of  various  steel  prod- 
ucU  to  the  United  States. 

To  me,  as  to  other  confirmed  free  tradera, 
thla  agreement  has  brought  little  Joy.  How- 
ever, the  practical  choice  that  both  Ameri- 
cana and  Europeans  faced  In  thla  instance 
waa  not  between  protectionism  and  free 
trade,  but  rather  between  degrees  and  kinds 
of  protectionism.  If  the  negotiations  on 
steel  quotas  had  faQed.  existing  American 
law  would  have  required  prompt  Impoaitlan 
of  punitive  dutiea  on  steel  imports.  Worse 
stUl.  it  seemed  likely  that  in  that  event  the 

Congreas  would  legislate  still  more  drastic 


protectionist  measurea.  The  negotiated  set- 
tlement clearly  violated  the  salutary  princi- 
ple of  tree  trade,  but  It  alao  f  oreatalled  more 
serious  conaequenoea.  To  this  extent  it  is 
not  only  a  tolerable  arrangement  but  one 
that  has  served  to  reduce  political  tensions 
between  the  United  Statea  and  iU  Alllea. 

The  conclusion  tbat  I  feel  can  Justly  be 
drawn  fran  my  review  of  the  recent  steel 
and  other  economic  diaputea  within  the  Alli- 
ance la  reaasuring.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  exceases  of  political  rhetoric  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantk;  and.  occasionally,  mla- 
gulded  actloas  aa  welL  Nevertheless,  the 
united  SUtes  and  lU  European  Alllea  have 
succeeded  in  working  out— or  at  leaat  In 
muting— moat  of  their  troubleaome  differ- 
ences over  economic  issues.  Our  ability  to 
accomplish  this  mutual  accommodation 
under  dif fknilt  ctmdltlona  demonstrates  that 
the  moral,  political,  and  aecurity  interesU 
that  unite  ua  are  stnmg  enough  to  overcome 
even  divlalve  economic  iasues.  That  at  any 
rate  has  proved  to  be  the  caae  thus  far,  and 
from  that  we  can  surely  draw  encourage- 
ment for  the  future. 

We  must  temper,  however,  any  feeling  of 
optimism  that  international  economic  condi- 
tions wiU  Improve  so  much  in  the  near 
future  that  they  will  be  unlikely  to  cauae  or 
intensify  political  strains  within  the  Alli- 
ance. It  is  by  now  widely  recognised  that  the 
weakness  of  the  IntematkHial  economy 
during  the  past  three  years  la  the  aftermath 
of  the  inflationary  preasures  releaaed  during 
the  1970'a.  It  U  not  so  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  our  reooit  economic  difficul- 
ties reflect  more  than  the  normal  vldasi- 
tudes  of  the  business  cycle.  They  reflect 
alao  a  certain  loaa  of  business  dynamlam— 
that  Is,  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  underly- 
ing forcea  of  economic  growth  in  the  West- 
ern world. 

Uberal  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  had 
aerved  ua  well  over  a  long  generation  in  f  ca- 
tertaig  full  onployment  and  improving  the 
social  environment  They  might  have  con- 
tinued to  work  benefldaUy  if  they  had  not 
been  carried  to  exoeas.  But  unfortunately, 
traditional  rulea  of  financial  prudence  were 
thrown  to  the  wlnda.  Aa  a  reault  our  Weat- 
em economlea  have  become  ao  highly  aensl- 
tlve  to  the  dangers  of  inflation  that  liberal 
H^ftw^ai  policies  can  no  longer  be  counted 
on  to  patarm  their  earlier  constructive 
function. 

Of  late,  government  and  business  thinking 
in  the  Western  world  haa  foeuaed  on  creat- 
ing an  environment  that  ia  more  oooductve 
to  buaincas  innovation  and  private  capital 
investment  than  it  haa  been  in  recent  years. 
Responsible  leaders  in  our  respective  coun- 
tries frequently  emphaaisf  not  only  the 
need  to  practice  moderation  In  the  mone- 
tary area,  but  alao  the  need  to  bring  about 
some  reduction  from  the  high  levels  that 
both  government  aptmMnu  and  taxea  have 
reached  rdative  to  the  aise  of  our  reepectlve 
national  taoomea.  Even  France,  which 
moved  for  a  whfle  in  another  direction,  has 
recently  adopted  a  rather  reatrletive  mone- 
tary policy,  bealdea  announcing  the  Inten- 
tion to  restrain  further  expansion  of  budg- 
etary deficits.  With  earlier  economic  polidea 
now  in  genwal  disrepute  in  the  West  and 
the  newer  polidea  not  yet  fully  teated.  deep 
concern  about  the  economic  outlook  has 
spread  during  the  past  year  or  two  in  the 
United  Statea  aa  weU  aa  throughout  Weat- 
em Europe. 

Such  III  asiiiilnn  can  be  overdone.  In  the 
United  Statea  at  least  the  aggregate  output 
of  the  economy  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed during  the  past  six  months  or  so. 


and  there  are  now  ntunerous  indications 
that  the  groundwork  for  recovery  has  been 
laid.  Aa  noted  earlier,  both  Inflatlw  and  in- 
tereat  rataa  have  come  down  sharply.  Stock 
and  bond  pricea  have  risen  dramatically, 
thereby  adding  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  net  worth  of  indlvlduala  and  busi- 
ness entitles.  Of  late,  consumer  spending  for 
goo<k  and  services  has  increaaed  modestly. 
Residential  construction  has  been  moving 
upward  again  this  year  home  sales  have  re- 
cently revived:  and  the  financial  condition 
of   mortgage-lending   inatitutions   has   Im- 
proved. The  upward  dimb  of  wagea  has 
slowed  materially:  industrial  productivity 
has  recently  perked  up;  and  corporate  prof - 
iU  have  begun  to  increase.  These  improve- 
menU  have  been  offset  thus  far  by  sharp 
deterioration  of  merchandlae  exporU  and 
business  Investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment Nevertheless,  it  seems  likely  that  a 
gradual  recovery  of  aggregate  production 
and  employment  will  get  under  way  in  the 
United  Statea  within  the  next  few  months. 
With  the  poaslble  exception  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  imp"^«**  outlook  for  Eunwe  is 
less  favorable,  in  large  part  becauae  of  the 
greater  rigidity  of  Ita  labor  markets.  But  it 
Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  Improve- 
ment in  the  American  economy  will  be  felt 
before  too  many  montha  pass  slao  in  West- 
em  Europe.  _,„  , 

Unemployment  nevertheless,  will  remain 
high  In  the  West  for  an  uncomfortable 
period,  since  the  pace  of  recovery  ta  likely  to 
be  alow  in  the  present  instance.  There  are 
compelling  reasons  for  this  gradualness. 
First  there  are  as  yet  hardly  any  signs  Uxat 
contracts  for  business  construction  or  orders 
for  business  equipment  have  begun  to  in- 
crease either  in  the  United  SUtes  or  In 
Westem  Europe.  Second,  most  of  the  larger 
banks  throughout  the  West  must  now  real- 
ise that  their  lending  poUdes.  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  were  excessively  Uberal  d\u1ng 
the  1970's.  They  will  consequently  be  more 
cautious  lenders— perhaps  excessively  cau- 
tious   lenders— in    the    years    immediately 
ahead.  Third,  many  of  the  less  developed 
cotmtries— not  only  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina, which  lately  have  figured  so  heavi- 
ly In  the  press-are  at  preaent  unable  to 
w.»k»  timely  payments  of  the  Interest  or 
orindpal  that  is  due  on  their  overextended 
indebtedness.   These   financial   dlffkniltiea 
consUtute  a  grave,  but  I  believe  still  man- 
ageable, danger  to  the  International  bank- 
ing system.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
however,  great  austerity  wHI  need  to  be 
practiced  in  many  of  the  less  devdoped 
countries,  and  their  reduced  imports  wOl  in- 
evitably restrict  the  pace  of  Westem  eco- 
nomic recovery  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  if  not  longer. 

If  my  assessment  of  the  economic  outlook 
is  anywhere  near  the  mark,  PollUal  ten- 
sions on  account  of  economic  dlfficuiues 
may  well  continue  to  trouble  the  Alliance. 
To  make  progreas  on  economic  iasues  In  the 
years  immediately  ahead,  it  Is  particularly 
Important  that  every  country  avoid  ';te«w- 
thy-ndghbor"  polidea.  We  cannot  afford  to 
t^iwk  in  terms  of  winners  and  loaers  when  It 
comea  to  solving  our  oommon  problems.  It  is 
uBcntial.  therefore,  that  member  countriea 
of  the  Alliance  mobilise  the  vast  ecoiumilc 
and  political  statesmanship  that  ia  at  their 
dispoaaL  Cooperation  among  economic  min- 
istries, finance  ministries,  central  banka,  pri- 
vate commerelal  banka.  and  international  fi- 
nancial agendea,  which  has  not  always  beoi 
dose,  must  become  very  much  doser.  Tlie 
heads  of  weatem  governments,  who  thusfar 
have  been  reasonably  successful  in  control- 


ling the  dJsnssf  of  protectionism,  must  work 
stOl  more  earnestly  towards  this  vital  objec- 
tive. Meetings  ammg  members  of  the  for- 
eign policy  and  defenae  eaUbliahmento  of 
the  *'"«»w<>  must  occur  still  more  frequent- 
ly, and  become  more  thorou^  aa  weD  as 
more  timely,  so  that  mlsimdersUnrtfngs 
mmtrnq  their  govemmcnU  are  kept  to  a  min- 
imum. 

These,  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  are  the 
paths  to  confidence  in  the  aecurity  and 
proaperity  of  the  Industrial  demoerades 
that  are  Joined  in  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance. 


&  S04.  An  mlglnal  bill  to  improve  the 
Intonatlonal  ocean  commerce  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  United  Statea;  by  unanl- 
moua  consent  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary  with  instructions  that  If  not 
reported  by  6  pjn.  on  Frtnruary  23, 1983,  the 
trill  be  diacharged  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar (Rept  No.  97-3). 


MESSAOSS  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  u>propriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Soiate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


BflSSSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:13  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representetlves.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  373.  An  act  to  amend  section  WaXl)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1043.  An  act  to  amend  section  Ke)  of 
the  Small  Bualneas  Act 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

HJl.  1043.  An  act  to  amend  section  Ke)  of 
the  Small  Bualneas  Act 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

•The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

8.  47.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  international 
ocean  commerce  transportation  system  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

By  Mr.  GORTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced.  Tn»A  the  flrst 
and  seMHid  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
a  504.  An  original  bOl  to  improve  tlM 
Intematlanal  ocean  commerce  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  United  Statea;  from  the 
Committee    on    Commeroe,    Sdenoe,    and 
Tranaportatkm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary,  by  unanimous  consent  with  in- 
structions that  if  not  reported  by  6  pjn.. 
February  33.  1963,  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged and  the  bill  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  MATTINGLT: 
a  505.  A  bOl  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  to  be  constructed  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
as  the  "Juliette  Gordon  Low  Federal  Build- 
ing"; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  600.  A  bill  to  the  relief  of  Peter  Arthur 
Westmore,  Patricia  Ann  Westmore,  Jilllan 
Claire  Westmore,  and  Robert  Peter  West- 
more:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HacRT): 
S.  607.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  county  of  Mineral. 
Nev  •  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HacHT,  Mr.  Ajtohxws,  Mr.  Paxssua. 
and  Mr.  Bubsick): 
8.  508.  A  bill  to  exempt  entities  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  the  Rural  Electri- 
f  Icatlcm  Administration  from  f eea  under  the 
FMeral  Land  PoUcy  and  Management  Act 
of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  ,,.._„      .. 
By  Mr.  PROZMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kastkh): 
a  609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  reduce  both  the  level  of  milk  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  producU  purchaaed  under  the 
price  suKWrt  program  for  milk;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry.             

By  Mr.  EXON:  ^ 

a  510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  to  establlab  a  program  for 
the  financing  of  agricultural  exports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs.  ,     ^.      „  -,. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chark,  Mr.  Matsuhaoa,  Mr.  Motwi- 
HAH,  Mr.   PSLL.   Mr.   Tsohoas.   Mr. 
iMomrx,  and  Mr.  Psbct): 
a  611.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of  titie 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  control 
handgim  crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  NICKLBB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boan): 
a  618.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fud  Use  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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Bv  Mri  WA'1Y?H' 

a  513.  A  1 01  for  the  relief  of  B£»ruah  and 
her  four  clUldrai:  Paul  John  WUllunB. 
Mmrk  Anthc  ay  wmiams.  Karen  Louisa  Wll- 
and  Anna  Marie  Williams:  to  the 
Committee  ( >n  the  Judiciary. 

&  514.  A  >111  fcv  the  relief  of  Seela  Jere- 
miah Plula:  (o  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


ary. 

S.  515. 
Melgar, 
Steven 
Melcar  to 

a  516.  A 
Crisp.  Sean 
Leech:  to 
By 


Miria 
Maixlo 
ttie 


th; 


Ml. 


admnlstei 


Mr 

GAS. 

S.  518.  A 
grants 
Protection 
Stoteand 
ment  and 
vironment 
By 
Mr. 

a  519.  A 
nue  Code 
plans  to 
nontaxable 
nandng 
C(»nmlttee 
By  Ml. 

a  530.  A 
fare  by  , 
others  from 
mitteeon 

a  521.  A 
fare  by  _ 
from  abuse 


M-. 


o 


ary. 

a  523.  A 
fare  by 
to  the 
By 

a  sas.  A 

of  Veteran' 
mental, 
of  f  umtehi^K 
to  certain 
SUtesthat 
health-care 
ministrati 
Affairs. 
By 


Doit): 


a  535.  A| 
payments 
paid  at  the 
Committee  on 
ByM-. 
a  536.  A 
imports;  to 
By 


Rtrn) 
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bill  for  the  reUef  of  Raul  M. 

Crlstina   Rey    de    Melsar. 

Melgar,  and  Serrana  Ivon 

..  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 

Anthony   Crisp,   and   Andrea 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


AuB  moiiG): 
a  517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ooan  Van 
Toai:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  M-.   CHAFEE  (for  liimself,  Mr. 
STAf  roas,  Mr.  Hkhr.  BCr.  Spbcteh. 
3KSSSLKT,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Tsor- 
tCr.  BiADLKT,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
bill  to  establish  a  program  of 

ired  by  the  Environmental 

^cency  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
programs  of  pollution  abate- 
cAntrol:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
liid  Public  Works. 

BENTSEN  (for  liimself  and 

1  till  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

1954  to  permit  foreign  pension 

inVest  in  the  United  States  on  a 

basis  for  residential  housing  fi- 

anl  Investment  purposes;  to  the 

m  Finance. 

bill  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
prqtectlng  dependent  children  and 

imtitutional  abuse:  to  the  Com- 
tAe  Judiciary. 

bill  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
proiecting  institutionalised  children 

to  the  C(»amittee  on  the  Judlci- 


bill  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
Juveniles  from  adult  Jails: 
on  the  Judiciary. 
MITCHELL: 

)ill  to  require  the  Administrator 
Affairs  to  establish  an  ezperi- 
im  to  determine  the  feasibility 
diapiOBtic  health-care  services 
reterans  in  areas  of  the  United 
are  geographically  remote  from 
faciliUes  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
loft;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 

M :.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


renoving 
CtMnioittee 

Ml. 


proiram 


OnoH): 
S.  524.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  partidpap 
tlon  in  the  construction  of  certain  new  toll 
roads,  and  (or  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  I  Dvlronment  and  Public  Works. 
By    lir.    HEINZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dm  DiBBHaBu    Mr.    Doiaanci.    Mr. 
BiuiLKT.   Mr.   Dahfoktr.   and  Mr. 


rf 


Vr 


biU  to  require  that  installment 
revenue  sharing  allocations  be 
beginning  of  each  quarter,  to  the 
Finance. 
PRE8SLER: 
biU  to  provide  relief  from  hcmey 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ORASSLET  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.  BKirrsai,  Mr.  Bordi, 
Smiis.  Mr.  Kastkm.  and  Mr. 


Ws|u>p, 
Mr. 


a  537.  Albill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  if  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  agricultural  commodities  re- 


ceived under  a  payment-in-kind  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Mottcbah.  Mr.  Roth,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of   1954  to  provide   a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  539.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
migration   and   Nationality    Act.    and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  B&r.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stat- 
POBS,  Mr.  Craxstoii.  Mr.  RAinoLPH. 
Mr.  IifouTX,  Mr.  Bkaolkt.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  RnoLB.  Mr.  MKMTHn.  Mr. 
HUDDLXSTOM.     Mr.     SARBAiras.     Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Mrzxiirauk,  Mr.  Prtor, 
Mr.  TsoHOAS,  Mr.  Lxvnf,  Mr.  Matsu- 
HAGA,   Mr.   Sassxr,   Mr.   MoTinHAH, 
and  Mr.  Bumpxrs): 
S.  530.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  States  in  order  to 
strengthen  instruction  In  mathematics,  sci- 
ence,   computer    education,    foreign    lan- 
guages, and  vocational  education,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Ixna,  and  Mr.  Sassxr): 
S.  531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Braslkt.  Mr.  Ahdrxws,  Mr.  Oortor. 

and  Mr.  RAinmLPB): 

a  533.  A  bill  to  provide  public  works  and 

Infrastructure  Investment  finandnr.  to  the 

Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

Worts. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  533.  A  bill  to  provide  governmental 
units  with  the  option  of  Issuing  taxable 
bonds  to  fund  public  investments;  to  the 
C^ommittee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   PRYOR    (for   himself,    Mr. 
BUMPSRS.  Mr.  Ardrxws.  Mr.  Prxs- 
SLXR.  Mr.  Sassxr.  and  Mr.  Borsh): 
a  534.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Agricultural  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Btrd): 

a  535.  A  bill  authorising  a  Joint  venture 

financed   in   part  by  the   Department  of 

Energy:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HxcBT): 
S.  536.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  Washoe 
County  Water  Conservation  District.  Nev., 
of  certain  Federal  repayment  obligations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  537.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  competitive  health  insurance  pro- 
grams for  Federal  employee  organisations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BxnmRS,  Mr.  Sassxr.  Mr.  DiCoii- 
cnn,  Mr.  RAmoLra.  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.    DuRumxROKR,    Mr.    DoMXinci, 
Mr.    Bursick.   Mr.   Houjiraa,   Mr. 
PxRCT,  and  BCr.  Btrd): 
SJ.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  29.  1983  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  I^y":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mot- 
HiHAH,  Mr.  DiCoHcnn,  Mr.   Ford, 


Mr.  Snots,  Mr.  BCatrias.  Mr.  Mat- 

smiAOA,  Mr.  Doimnci.  Mr.  Orass- 

LXT,   Mr.   Sassxr.   Mr.   Hxrax.   Mr. 

IMOUTX,     Mr.     DuRsmxROBk     Mr. 

B<»iii.  Mr.  Warhxr.  Mr.  Jxpssii,  Mr. 

HouH.  Mr.  THURMom.  Mr.  Mxix- 

unAUM.  Mr.  Mxi^tho,  Mr.  Stxvxrs, 

Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  I^vni): 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  providing 

that  the  week  containing  March  8  of  1983, 

1984.    and    1985    shall    be    designated    as 

"Women's  History  Week":  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pxix, 
Mr.  SiXHins,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  ZoR 
ufSKT,  Mr.  Hatpbld.  Mr.  Oocrraii 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Bxanxii,  Mr.  Ma 
thxas.  Mr.   PxRCT.  Mr.   Lono,   Mr 
Cbilxs,  Mr.  Oarh,  Mr.  Murkowski 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Bradlkt,  Mr 
Rakdolph.  Mr.  Tsoroas,  Mr.  Johh- 
•toii,   Mr.   Baucus,   and   Mr.   Hol 
UMOS): 
aj.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
March  18.  1983  as  "National  Etoergy  Educa- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


SUBBdSSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  (X)n<nirrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrd): 
a  Res.  67.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate    Legal    Counsel    to    represent    the 
Senate  parties  in  Ardie  MeBnarty  v.  United 
State*  of  America  et  aL.  CivQ  Action  No.  83- 
5021;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.    Res.   68.   A   resolution   to   Impose   a 
$25,000  cap  on  the  outside  earned  income  of 
JSenators  and  the  officers  and  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate:  to  the  Cominittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  MATTINOLY: 

S.  505.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Feder- 
al building  to  be  constructed  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  as  the  "Juliette  Gordon  Low 
liberal  Building";  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mattinolt  on 
this  legislation  vpears  earlier  in 
today's  Rkord.) 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Hbcht.  Mr.  Ahdbzws,  Mr. 

Prssslcr.  and  Idr.  Btjroick): 
S.  508.  A  bill  to  exempt  entities  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
from  fees  under  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

XZXMPTIOll  OP  CXRTAIH  CTIUTIX8  PROM  RIGHT- 
OP-WAT  PXSS 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  fee  re- 
quirements for  rights  of  way  over  the 
public  lands  for  rural  electric  coopera- 


tives and  rural  telephone  cooperatives. 
Joining  me  in  introducing  this  bill  are 
Senators  Hbcht,  Awdrbws,  Prxssler. 
and  BtntDicK. 

Title  V  of  the  Federal  Land  PoUcy 
and  BCanagement  Act  requires  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  for  a  right  of  way  over 
the  public  lands.  Such  fees  are  to  be  at 
fair  market  value.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary is  also  explicitly  given  discretion 
to  waive  the  requirement  where  the 
public  good  is  served. 

The  requirement  for  fair  maiicet 
value  for  use  of  the  public  lands  is  a 
sound  basic  public  policy  position. 
However,  as  with  any  such  policy 
there  are  circumstances  warranting  a 
different  approach.  Rural  electric  and 
telephone  cooperatives  provide  a  most 
important  service  in  the  sparsely  pop- 
ulated and  remote  comers  of  the 
Nation.  Typically  In  the  West,  these 
cooperatives  must  cross  the  public 
lands  to  provide  this  service.  Also  typi- 
cal Is  the  fact  that  the  cooperatives 
have  long  powerllne  requirements  and 
small  market  areas.  These  lines  are  a 
major  overhead  cost  to  the  coopera- 
tives. Adding  the  right  of  way  fees  Im- 
poses new  paperwork  burdens  on  the 
cooperatives  and  adds  to  the  costs  for 
the  customer  who  already  pays,  on  av- 
erage, 12  percent  more  than  investor 
owned  utilities.  ^    ^ 

The  rationale  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  imposing  the  fee 
rather  than  granting  the  exemption 
appears  to  be  that  since  the  coopera- 
tive, like  other  entities,  raises  revenues 
through  service  charges  and  is  not  tax 
or  donation  supported,  it  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  right  of  way  charge. 
I  fear  however,  that  it  Is  not  good 
public  policy  to  place  the  rural  electric 
and  power  user  under  a  further  rate 
disadvantage  compared  to  the  investor 
owned  utility  coimterpart.  The  rural 
customer  already  helps  pay  for  the 
management  of  the  Federal  lands 
through  the  taxes  he  or  she  pays  but 
will  be  required  to  pay  again  through 
higher  rates.  I  beUeve  the  poUcy  of 
the  Department  should  be  reviewed 
and  this  important  policy  question 
studied  as  provided  by  this  bilL* 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  hlmseU 
and  Mr.  Kastsh): 
S.  509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrictil- 
tural  Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  volun- 
tary program  to  reduce  both  the  level 
of  milk  production  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  quantity  of  milk  prod- 
ucts purchased  imder  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  milk;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry 


DAIXT  surplus  RXOUCnOH  ACT  OP  19SS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Dairy  Sur- 
plus Reduction  Act  of  1983  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  ref er- 

l"  am  deUghted  that  my  coUeaguK 
from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Kastot,  V 


Joining  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  want  to  point  out.  too.  that  this  bill 
has  been  developed  by  a  coalition  of 
outstanding  dairy  leaders  from  Wis- 
consin. They  deserve  the  credit  for  the 
i4>proach  contained  in  this  bill  and  for 
Joining  together  in  a  constructive 
effort  to  solve  our  dairy  surplus  prob- 
lem.   

Congressmen  Obit.  Qxmaaaom,  and 
others  are  also  introducing  this  same 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives 

today. 

Although  this  measure  has  its  ori- 
gins and  its  original  congressional  co- 
sponsorship  in  Wisconsin,  it  is  legisla- 
tion that  can  and  should  be  supported 
by  Members  of  Congress  from 
throughout  the  country.  I  hope  that 
my  explanation  of  this  bill  and  what  it 
can  accomplish  wiU  persuade  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  become  coqxm- 
sots  of  the  Dairy  Surplus  Reduction 
Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  volun- 
tary Incentive  program  (VIP)  aimed  at 
achieving  several  major  purpoaes. 
First,  it  will  restore— in  a  timely  fash- 
ion—the necessary  balance  between 
milk  supply  and  demand.  Second,  the 
VTP  will  reduce  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  purchases  of  dairy 
products  and  thereby  cut  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  dairy  price  support 
program. 

Cut.  reduce,  and  diminish.  I  think 
coming  from  people  from  Wisconsin 
that  may  be  news.  It  should  be.  We 
want  to  cut  the  cost  of  this  program. 
It  will  be  at  a  lesser  cost  than  the 
present  program:  a  lesser  cost  than 
any  other  alternative  program  that  I 
have  seen  proposed.  It  will  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  it  will  reduce 
the  surplus.  ^,,        ,  ^  , 

Third,  this  program  will  maintain 
dairy  farmer  income  at  adequate  levels 
while  also  giving  individual  producers 
the  opportunity  to  combine  increased 
profits  with  reduced  production.  And 
fourth,  these  results  are  to  be  realized 
on  a  voluntary  basis:  reduced  produc- 
tion levels  are  not  made  mandatory 
and  entry  by  new  producers  is  not  re- 
stricted. .    .    , 
There  is  no  compulsion;  nobody  is 
prevented   from   producing   more   if 
they  want  to  do  so.  We  do  not  limit 
the  right  of  people  in  other  States  or 
any  State  to  produce  as  much  as  they 
wish.  This  Is  entirely  voluntary.  Inci- 
dentally, it  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
dairy  farmers  themselves.  It  does  take 
Federal   legislation   and   I   eamesUy 
hope    that    other    Members    of    the 
Senate  will  give  this  bill  that  Senator 
Kasten  and  I  are  introducing  their 
careful  consideration. 


1985.  And  aeeoDd,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  deduct  50 
cents  per  hxmdredweight  from  the 
support  price  if  he  estimates  that 
annual  CCC  purchases  will  exceed  5 
billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  is  re- 
tained. 

Beyond  the  retention  of  these  two 
key  provisions,  however,  currwit  law  is 
changed  by  the  VIP  in  a  number  of 
major  ways.  Here  are  the  main  compo- 
nents of  this  new  legislation. 

First,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  deduct  an  additional 
50  cents  per  hundredweight  from  the 
support  price  beginning  AvrH  1.  1M3. 
is  repealed. 

Second,  the  VIP  provides  Incentive 
payments  of  $10  per  hundredweight  to 
dairy  farmers  who  voluntarily  reduce 
their  production  below  their  base 
period  production.  The  base  period  Is 
calendar  year  1982.  The  Agricultural 
Stabilisation  and  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS).  which  will  administer  the 
VIP.  may  adjust  the  base  period  in 
hardship  cases. 

Third,  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  implements  a  50  cents  per 
hundredweight    deduction    from   the 
support  price  of  milk,  the  Secretary 
must  also  offer  any  dairy  producer  the 
opportunity    to    contract    with    the 
ASCS  to  reduce  his  anticipated  milk 
marketings  tram  the  level  he  market- 
ed In  calendar  year  1982.  Those  dairy 
farmers  choosing  to  participate  in  the 
VIP  are  required  to  contract  to  reduce 
maritetlngs  for  1  year  and  may  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  contract  for  a 
second  1-year  period.  The  contracts 
will  coincide  with  the  Federal  fiscal 
year  and  the  milk  marketing  year, 
both  of  which,  of  course,  are  on  an  Oc- 
tober 1  to  September  30  cycle.  If  this 
legislation  becomes  law  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1. 1983.  a  special  base  period  of 
less  t>»"  1  year  wiU  be  established  for 
the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  that  case,  maricetlngs  diulng 
the  corresponding  months  of  1982  will 
be  used  to  establish  the  total  amount 
of  milk  from  which  a  producer  will 
make  a  percentage  reduction. 


^  pRovisioirs 
Under  this  legislation,  some  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  remain  intact 
First,  the  support  price  for  milk  and 
milk  producto  Is  kept  at  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  through  September  30. 


UWJUi ItVXPAl 

Fourth,  ttie  ASCS  Is  required  to  pay 
the  contracting  producer  one-half  of 
the  incentive  payment  within  30  days 
of  the  sibling  of  the  contract.  The 
other  half  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  contract  period  upon  proof  of  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
Failure  to  comply  obligates  the  pro- 
ducer to  repay  to  the  ASCS  the  ad- 
vance payment  plus  interest  at  the 
rate  of  12  percent  per  year. 

Fifth,  producers  who  choose  to  take 
part  in  the  VIP  are  required  to  con- 
tract to  reduce  their  milk  marketings 
by  between  5  and  30  percent  of  their 
1982  level.  Contracting  producers  are 
in  compliance  If  their  actual  reduction 
is  within  3  percentage  points  of  their 
contracted  reduction,  except  that  no 
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Rumcnoii  ABJUsmorr 

Eighth,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  that  the  total  market- 
ing reduction  contracted  for  under  the 
VIP  would  exceed  the  amount  re- 
quired to  bring  supply  and  demand  In 
line,  then  the  Secretary  may  adjust 
each  taidlvldual  contract  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  to  prevent  such  an  excess  reduc- 
tion. 

Ninth,  the  program  authority  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  expires  on 
September  30, 1985. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  advocate 
this  particular  program?  And  why 
should  It  be  acceptable  to— and. 
Indeed.  I  hope,  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported by— the  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  taxpayers?  There 
are  many  reasons. 

First,  the  VIP  Involves  a  minimal 
degree  of  Federal  Government  regula- 
tion and  administrative  cost  It  Is.  as  I 
have  stated,  to  be  administered  by  an 
existing  governmental  agency,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Seccmd.  the  VIP  Is  a  program  that  is 
simple  to  understand  and  to  adminis- 
ter. 

Third,  this  program  is,  once  again. 

voluntai7. 

Fourth,  the  VIP  does  a  better  Job- 
In  terms  of  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
and  dairy  surplus  reduction— than  the 
current  program,  a  straight  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  program,  or  a  program 
calling  for  60  percent  of  parity.  I  have 
a  table  that  outUnes  the  figures  sup- 
porting this  statement,  and  I  ask 
ummlmous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

COMPARATIVE  PROGRAM  PURCHASES  AND  COST 
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Smrk  Br.  hM  A.  ^m.  UHMriM 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  figures  in  this 
table  assume  a  5-percent  reduction  In 
total  dairy  maricetlngs  resulting  from 
the  Implementation  of  the  Dairy  Sur- 
plus Reduction  Act. 

oomnvATivx  Braun 

BCr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  conserv- 
ative estimate.  BUI  Knox,  who  is  the 
editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  magazine. 


..C;/-».j:. 
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has  run  a  computerised  random 
sample  of  his  readers  to  determine 
participation  In  the  VIP.  Preliminary 
results  of  his  findings  have  been  made 
available.  They  show  that,  with  415  re- 
sponses. 62  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing Indicate  they  would  partldpate  In 
the  VIP.  These  partldpatlng  produc- 
ers would  reduce  9.07  percent  of  the 
total  marketings  represented  by  all 
those  reqxmdlng  to  the  questionnaire. 
Even  If  the  38  percent  who  do  not  par- 
tldpate in  the  VIP  should  Increase 
their  marketings  by  an  estimated  2.6 
to  3  percent  next  year,  the  total  reduc- 
tion would  still  be  i4>proxlmately  8 
I)eroent. 

Fifth,  currently.  It  costs  the  Federal 
Government  $17  per  hundredweight  to 
support  mUk  at  the  level  of  $13.10  per 
hundredweight.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  figures  Is  the  cost  of 
manufacturing.  Interest,  inspection, 
transportation,  and  storage,  none  of 
which  benefits  the  dairy  farmer.  It  is 
less  costly  for  the  Government  to  pay 
dairy  farmers  $10  per  hundredweight 
for  not  producing  milk  than  it  is  to 
pay  the  $17  per  hundredweight  that  is 
required  to  fimd  a  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight price  support  level  under  the 
present  program.  This  $7  differential 
represents  a  significant  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  price  supi^ort 
costs.  Both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  producer  benefit  from  this  ap- 
proach. To  top  it  off,  Mr.  President, 
part.  If  not  aU— it  depends  on  the 
exact  level  of  producer  participation— 
of  the  $10  per  hundredweight  Incen- 
tive payment  to  complying  producers 
wlU  be  paid  for  through  the  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  assessment  to  be 
levied  agiUnst  both  complsrlng  and 
noncomplying  producers. 

mUC  SUPPLY 

sixth,  the  VIP  serves  the  best  inter- 
ests of  consumers  and  taxpayers— as 
weU  as  dairy  farmers— by  helping  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  quality 
milk  at  reasonable  prices  In  the  future. 

Seventh,  the  VIP  is  not  inflationary. 

And  eighth,  this  program  contains 
safeguards  against  overpartldpatlon 
on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  President,  any  reasonable  and 
responsible  dairy  program  must  be  fair 
to  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  acceptable 
to  the  administration,  the  Congress, 
and  the  taxpayers.  I  have  already 
dted  some  reasons  why  the  VIP,  in  my 
view,  should  be  acceptable  to  dairy 
farmers.  Let  me  add  to  that  list  of  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  VIP  is,  again,  voluntary.  A 
dfldry  fanner  can  elect  not  to  iMutlci- 
pate  and  thereby  receive  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  minus  the  50  cents  iDer 
hundredweight  assessment. 

Second,  the  dairy  farmer— if  he 
chooses  to  partldpate— can  determine 
the  exact  extent  of  his  participation 
^thln  the  5  to  30  percent  range.  He  Is 
ffee  to  determine  how  to  reduce  his 
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production  through  culling,  feeding 
milk  to  calves,  and  other  means.  And, 
as  a  partldpant  in  the  VIP,  he  signs 
up  for  only  1  year  at  a  time. 

Third,  the  VIP  rewards  cuts  in  pro- 
duction. The  dairy  farmer's  return  on 
his  reduced  marketings  is  the  $10  per 
hundredweight  incentive  payment 
plus  the  variable  costs  saved  as  a 
result  of  not  producing  milk.  These 
variable  costs  amount  to  $6  to  $9  per 
hundredweight.  The  VIP.  therefore, 
provides  a  total  return  of  $16  to  $19 
per  hundredweight  on  reduced  mar- 
ketings below  the  1982  base  period.  By 
partldpatlng  in  the  VIP.  the  dairy 
farmer  maintains  his  cash  flow  and 
covers  the  returns  and  fixed  costs  as- 
sociated with  reduced  production. 

PRODUCnt  IMPACT 

I  have  a  second  table,  Mr.  President, 
and  It  shows  the  impact  of  the  VIP  on 
an  individual  producer  whose  market- 
ings are  90  percent.  100  percent,  and 
110  percent  of  his  1982  base.  The  Uble 
assumes  that  this  producer  had  a  1982 
base  of  625.000  pounds.  This  table  re- 
veals that,  under  the  VIP.  the  average 
retiun  per  hundredweight  to  this  pro- 
ducer If  he  markets  90  percent  of  his 
1982  base  would  be  $14.66  (or  77  per- 
cent of  parity).  Compare  tWs  to  his 
return  of  $12.60  per  hundredweight 
(or  67  percent  of  parity)  If  he  market- 
ed 100  percent  of  his  1982  base  and 
$11.48  per  hundredweight  (or  61  per- 
cent of  parity)  If  he  marketed  110  per- 
cent of  that  1982  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRs,  as  f  oUows: 

VOUWTARY INCEHTWE  PRDGRAM-WDWIttlAL  PRODUCER 
IMPACT 


reasonable  price  situation  on  a  timely 

Sixth,  the  VIP  helps  to  preserve  the 
family  dairy  farm.  It  also  asslsta  young 
farmers  to  remain  In  dairy  fanning. 

And  finally,  the  half-payment  to  be 
received  by  contracting  produom 
within  30  days  of  signup  for  the  VIP 
wlU  assist  In  maintaining  their  cash 

flow. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  Join  In  cosponsoring  this  Important 
biU  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobd,  as  foUows: 
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Fourth,  the  VIP  helps  Insure  the  re- 
tention of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram In  the  future. 

Fifth,  the  VIP  provides  a  means  for 
producers  to  again  be  part  of  a  bal- 
anced supply  demand  sltuaUon  and  a 


Be  it  enacted  b»  the  SenaU  and  Houoe  al 
Rejnttentativa  of  the  United  Statet  o/ 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembted.  That  tola 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Dairy  Surplus  Re- 
ducUonActof  1988". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  SecUon  MKd)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  UAC.  1446(d))  la 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1>— 

(A)  to  subparagraph  (A)  by  atriUiM  out 
"1984"  and  Inaerttog  to  lieu  thereof  "198S  , 

(B)  by  atriktoc  out  aubparagraph  (B),  and 

(C)  by  redesisnaUng  subparagraph  (C)  aa 
subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  by  strUdng  out  paragraph  (S), 

(3)  to  paragraph  (4)  by  stilktos  out  "para- 
graphs (3)  and  (S)"  and  toaerUng  to  Ueu 
thereof  "paragraph  (3)",  and 

(4)  by  ledealgnatlng  paragrapba  (4).  (8), 
(6).  and  (7)  aa  paragrapha  (8),  (4),  (5).  and 
(6)  respectively. 

(b)  Section  MKe)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  VJB.C.  1446(e))  la  amended  to  read 

asfollowa:  .    „     .         4.». 

"(eXl)  If  for  all  or  part  of  a  fiacal  year  the 
Secretary  movldea  tm  the  deduction  au- 
thorised to  aubaectton  (dX3),  then  upon  tte 
requeat  of  any  producer  the  Secretazy  ahall 
enter  toto  a  contract  for  the  purpoae  of  re- 
ductog  the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  cooi- 
meiciaUy  by  audi  producer  during  the  relat- 
ed period  (aa  deaeribed  to  paragraph  (9)) 
specified  to  such  contract 

"(3)  F"^>«   such  contract  ahall  require 

"(A)  the  reductton  to  the  quantityrfmllk 
muketed  ommnerdally  by  auch  jmdaea 
ttf^i  be  an  amount  equal  to  a  apedfled  per- 
centage, but  not  leaa  than  8  peroent  and  not 
man  than  99  percent,  of  the  quanUty  of 
milk  marketed  oommereially  by  auch  pro- 
duoer  durtog  the  montha  of  1983  oone- 
spondtog  to  the  period  apedfled  to  auch  con- 
tract, lTK'l'"«"f  any  tocreaae  under  para- 
graph (5)  to  auch  quantttr.  ,        ,    „, 

"(B)  any  iffoductlon  capadty  of  any  facul- 
ty used  by  auch  producer  for  the  production 
of  "tufc  ahall  not  be  uaed  by  audi  producer, 
or  made  avaUaWe  by  audi  producer  for  use 
by  any  other  for  the  production  of  nm.U 
such  production  capadty  becomea  avaOable 
for  auch  uae  becauae  auch  producer  redncea 
milk  production  to  order  to  comply  wttn 
such  contract; 

"(C)  cattle  which  would  or  could  have 
been  uaed  by  auch  producer  for  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  If  auch  producer  had  noten- 
tered  toto  and  complied  with  auch  contract 
shall  not  be  aold,  leased,  or  othowlae  trana- 
f erred  to  another  for  the  production  of  miia 
unless— 


■(D)  such  producer  stun  repay  the  Secre- 
tary, with  simple  Interest  payable  at  the 
rate  of  13  peroent  per  annum  comnwndng 
on  the  date  payment  la  fbst  recetved  under 
paragraph  (S),  the  entire  payment  received 
under  thte  autaaecttai  If  auch  producer  talla 
to  ecmifly  with  auch  oootract. 

"(3XA)  Except  aa  provided  to  subpara- 
graidi  (B).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  a  pro- 
ducer who  «««p"*«  with  a  contract  entered 
toto  under  thla  aubaeetlon  toy  audi  producer 
an  amount  equal  to  the  prodnet  of  $10  per 
hundredwd^t  and  the  difference,  meaa- 
ured  to  hundredwelghta.  between—        

"(1)  the  quantity  of  mUk  markftwl  com- 
meidally  by  auch  producer  durtog  the 
montha  of  19*2  corresponding  to  the  period 
npffifiM  to  auch  oontraet.  todudtog  any  to- 
dcaae  under  paragraph  (ft)  to  audi  quanti- 
ty; and  

"(11)  the  quantity  of  mUk  marketed  com- 
mercially by  such  producer  durtog  the 
period  specified  to  such  contract 

"(B)  No  payment  shaU  be  made  under  aub- 
parapaidi  (A)  to  a  producer  with  reapeet 

to— 

"(1)  any  reduction  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  oommeTdaDy  by  auch  producer 
whldiezoeedatheaumof- 

"(I)  3  peroent  of  the  quantity  of  mOk  mar- 
keted ocmmerdaUy  by  auch  producer  durtog 
the  montha  of  1963  correapondlng  to  the 
period  specified  to  such  contract  inrlurttng 
any  tocreaae  under  paragraph  (5)  to  auch 
quantitjr,  and 

"(II)  the  reduction  to  the  quantity  of  mUk 
marketed  oooamerdally,  required  under  the 
Pforiakm  of  auch  contract  deaeribed  to  parar 
graph  (2XA).  aa  determtoed  after  any  ad- 
justment made  by  the  Secretary  under  parar 

"(11)  any  reduction  to  the  quantity  of  mOk 
marteted  commercially  by  auch  producg  if 
Bi^ti  reduction  la  leaa  than  the  difference 


•(I)  the  reduction  to  the  quantity  of  mOk 
marketed  eommerdally.  required  under  the 
provision  of  such  contract  deaeribed  to  para- 
graph (SKA),  aa  determined  after  any  ad- 
justment made  by  the  Secretary  under  parar 

graph  (4);  and  ^^^      ,     „. 

"(H)  3  pereent  of  the  quanUty  of  milk 
marketed  eommerdally  by  such  proAicer 
during  the  months  of  1983  omrevondtog  to 
the  period  apedfled  to  audi  contract  todud- 
ing  any  tocreaae  under  paragraph  (ft)  to 
such  quantity;  ,    „. 

"(ill)  any  reduction  to  the  quantity  of  mUk 
mMfceted  coamerdally  by  auch  producw  If 
such  reduction  Is  equal  to  an  amount  leaa 
tban  ft  peroent  of  the  aggresate  quantity  of 
milk  marketed  eommerdally  by  such  pro- 
ducer during  the  months  of  1983  corre- 
gpondlng  to  the  period  «>edfled  to  such  con- 
tract ln^''"W"T  any  Increase  under  parar 
graph  (ft)  to  such  quantitr.  and 

"(tv)  any  reduction  to  the  quantity  of  mUk 
marketed  cmnmrrdally  by  a  ^w»ucer  who 
vlolatea  any  requirement  specified  to  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3). 

"(CXI)  Not  later  than  30  daya  after  a  pro- 
ducer enters  toto  a  contract  under  this  suh- 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  pro- 
ducer one-half  of  the  estimated  amount 
payable  under  such  cmitract 
^U)  The  remainder  of  any  amount  pay- 
able under  such  contract  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  not  Uter  than  30  days  after 
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the  Secretani 
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from  a  natural 
the  control 
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under  thii 
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such  produoei's 
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producer 
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death  cannot 
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contract,  or 
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September  SO 
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The  Secretary  1 


pan  graph  I 


determines  that  such  produc- 
with  such  contract. 

may  modify  all  eon- 
into  under  this  subsection  by 
pro  rata  basts  the  percentage 
specified   by   producers   as   re- 
(2)  to  prerent  an  exces- 
n  the  level  of  mUk  production 
during  the  period  sped- 
c^tracta  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
not  later  than  the  be- 
period.  that  the  estimated 
level  of  such  milk  produc- 
uch  period  will  prevmt  the 
4illk  Slid  the  products  of  milk 
subsection  (dXl). 
extent  of  any  modlflca- 
under  subparagraph  (A) 
by  the  Secretary  not 
days  after  the  beginning  of 


pifvoses  of  this  subsection,  the 

Increase  the  quantity  of  milk 

being  marketed  commercially 

in  10«3  If  the  Secretary  deter- 

t  quantity  of  mUk  actually  so 

abowmally  low  and  resulted 

or  twwwM/u  diaaster  beytmd 
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I  roducer  and  such  transferee 
that  such  transferee  shaU 
righto  and  llabOlUes  of  such 
such  contract:  and 
>f  such  writing  is  submitted  to 
such  transfer  occurs, 
entered  into  under  this 
a  producer  who  by  reason  of 
Viertorm  or  assign  such  con- 
performed  or  assigned  in  ac- 
thls  subsection  by  the  estate 


producer  who  enters  Into  a 

whom  a  contract  is  assigned. 

^bsectlon   and   who   fails   to 

iny  requirement  specified  in 

(B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2) 

for  a  drll  penalty  of  not  more 

be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 

on  the  record. 

against  whom  a  dvil  pen- 
under  sulvaragraph  (a) 
of  such  penalty  in  an  ap- 
court  of  the  United  States 
action  In  such  court  not 
ilays  after  such  penalty  is  Im- 
of  his  answer,  the  Secretary 
4ich  court  a  certified  copy  of 
which  the  findings  and  de- 
of  are  baaed.  The  findings 
may  be  set  aside  only  If 
ufasupported  by  substantial  evl- 


nrlew( 
!  dlst  let 
evil 


upm 


qistrict  courta  of  the  United 

jurisdiction  to  review  and 

dvil  penalty  imposed  under 

(A). 

specified  in  accordance 
(1)  in  a  contract  entered 
subsection  shall  be— 

beginning  on  the  first  day 
beginning  after  the  date 
of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
1M3: 

beginning  October  1,  IMS, 
S^>tanber  30, 1984;  or 


"(C)  the  period  beginning  October  1. 1984. 
and  ending  October  1, 1986.". 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act  and  the  amendmento  made 
by  this  Act  ShaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  amendmento  made  by  section  2(a) 
shall  take  effect  on  April  1, 1983.  or  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  cUstingulshed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  rise  in  support 
of  the  Dairy  Surpliis  Reduction  Act  of 
1983. 

This  bill  will  provide  dairy  fanners 
with  an  equitable  return  on  produc- 
tion, cut  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program,  and  insure  consum- 
ers of  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy 
products.  It  will  provide  a  simple,  yet 
effective  way  to  deal  with  the  dairy 
price  support  problem,  and  I  am 
happy  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  dairy  bill 
passed  last  session  has  proven  ineffec- 
tive in  combating  problems  plaguing 
the  dairy  industry.  That  law  was  in- 
tended to  reduce  produ<rtion,  cut  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  di- 
minish surplus  stocks  held  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  throughout 
the  coimtry.  So  far,  that  has  not  been 
the  case.  USDA  figures  show  that 
overall  production  and  CCC  surplus 
stock  removals  are  running  well  ahead 
of  last  year's  record-setting  pace.  Pro- 
jections indicate  greater  cost  to  the 
Government  than  ever  before. 

Steps  need  to  be  taken  to  control 
production  and  rising  Government 
costs.  The  Dairy  Surplus  Reduction 
Act  Is  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  dairy  problem.  It  calls  for 

Keeping  the  support  price  for  milk 
at  $13.10  per  hundredweight  for  3.67 
percent  butterfat  milk  through  Sep- 
tember 30, 1983: 

Establishing  a  voluntary  program 
for  dairy  producers  under  which  they 
will  be  paid  $10  per  hundredweight  for 
reductions  made  in  their  production; 

Requiring  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram to  reduce  their  production  5  per- 
cent to  30  percent  from  a  base  period; 

Allowing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  implement  the  incentive  pro- 
gram whenever  he  estimates  annual 
CCC  purchases  will  exceed  5  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  by  malting  a 
$0.50  per  himdredweight  deduction  in 
the  support  price  of  milk; 

Funding  incentive  payments  for  pro- 
ducers from  a  single  $0.50  per  hun- 
dredweight deducticm; 

Repealing  the  authority  for  a  second 
$0.50  per  hundredweight  deduction 
un<}er  current  law. 

The  program  is  based  on  voluntary 
participation,  similar  to  the  payment- 
in-kind  (PIK)  program.  Should  a  pro- 
ducer determine  the  program  will  not 
fit  his  operation  and  continues  to 
prodxice  at  his  current  levels,  he  would 


receive    the    present    support    price 
minus  the  Initial  $0.50  deduction. 

As  my  colleagues  study  this  bill  and 
visit  with  their  constituents  involved 
in  the  dairy  industry,  they  wiU  fin^ 
the  Dairy  Surplus  Reduction  Act  to  be 
a  woiteUe  solution  in  answer  to  the 
problems  facing  the  dairy  industry.  I 
urge  them  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  important  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  establish  a 
program  for  the  financing  of  agricul- 
tural exports:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

nxalcaiQ  or  aokicultukal  kxpokts 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  require  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  extend  loans  and  issue 
guarantees  to  support  this  country's 
vitally  important,  but  seriously  threat- 
ened agricultural  exports.  I  request  it 
be  printed  in  the  Ricobo. 

These  exports,  which  now  account 
for  one-third  of  UJS.  farm  production, 
are  not  only  an  essential  source  of 
income  to  the  beleagiu-ed  and  depres- 
sion-struck farm  sector.  They  are  also 
a  critical  source  of  receipts  In  our  na- 
tional balance  of  trade,  helping  signifi- 
cantly to  offset  the  overall  trade  defi- 
cit. In  brief,  agricultural  exports  offset 
the  cost  of  about  40  percent  of  this 
Nation's  imported  oil. 

Despite  the  high  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  n.S.  agricultural  produc- 
ers, they  are  not  f arif g  well  in  foreign 
markets.  Worldwide  recession,  high  in- 
terest rates,  low  world  commodity 
prices,  international  financial  strain— 
and  the  unfair  and  predatory  subsidy 
and  trade  practices  of  our  competi- 
tors—are threatening  this  much- 
needed  source  of  U.S.  income.  Agricul- 
tural exports  are  doing  worse  than 
other  sectors.  Between  1981  and  1982 
agricultural  exports  fell  from  $43.8  bil- 
lion to  only  $37  billion,  a  decline  of 
more  than  15  percent.  This  compares 
imfavorably  with  a  decline  of  less  than 
10  percent  in  total  U.S.  exports.  More- 
over, as  the  overall  n.S.  balance  of 
trade  deficit  Increased  by  $4.5  billion 
to  its  record  liigh  of  $31.8  billion  be- 
tween 1981  and  1982,  the  agricultural 
trade  surplus  decreased  by  $5.2  billion. 

With  tills  picture.  It  is  evident  that 
improved  credit  facilities  are  absolute- 
ly essential  to  preserve  our  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  products  and 
to  maintain  the  economic  activity  nec- 
essary to  generate  agricultural  exports 
in  this  country.  This  legislation  seeks 
to  provide  a  remedy  to  assuring  tliat 
the  agricultural  exporters  of  this 
country  have  access  to  official  export 
credit  facilities  commensurate  with 
their  importance  in  our  foreign  trade. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
to  require  the  Bank  to  develop  an 
active  program  to  finance  agricultund 


exports.  The  goal  is  tliat  loans  and 
guarantees  on  agricultural  exports 
would  achieve  a  ratio  in  the  Bank's 
portfolio  equal  to  their  proportion  of 
the  value  of  total  n.S.  exports.  The 
Bank  would  be  required  to  allocate 
new  lending  authority  or  guarantee 
ceilings  in  such  a  ratio  upon  receipt. 

In  financing  agricultural  exports, 
the  Bank  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  participatory  financing  or  other 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
assure  the  most  efficient  allocation  of 
official  U.S.  export  credit  resources. 
Finally,  the  Bank  would  be  required  to 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
concerning  its  agricultural  export  fi- 
nancing activities  and  of  the  adequacy 
of  credit  for  this  purpose. 

My  purpose  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation is  to  insure  that  a  vital  export 
sector  receives  the  U.S.  Government's 
full  consideration  in  official  export 
credit  programs.  Experience  shows 
that  exports  fare  poorly  in  our  agricul- 
ture programs  where  they  must  com- 
pete with  all  other  items  in  the  agri- 
culture budget.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  does  a  praisewor- 
thy job  in  helping  to  finance  agricul- 
tural exports,  but  its  resources  for  this 
purpose  are  clearly  insufficient.  The 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
for  example,  requests  only  $3  billion  in 
export  credit  guarantee  authority  for 
the  CCC. 

This  is  38  percent  lower  than  the 
preceding  year's  $4.8  billion.  Despite 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultiu^  and 
Pood  Act  of  1981— Public  Law  97-98— 
the  executive  branch  made  no  request 
to  fund  the  medium-term  export 
credit  revolving  fund.  Congress  itself 
had  to  initiate  funding  for  this  $500 
million  facility,  as  well  as  funding  for 
the  blended  credit  program— both  of 
wliich  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant in  U.S.  sales  of  agricultxiral 
commodities  abroad. 

Similarly,  the  Eximbank  has  author- 
ity to  finance  agricultural  exports. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  a  new 
program  dealing  with  agricultural  co- 
operatives, it  does  not  do  so  as  the 
result  of  a  policy  change  adopted  in 
1976. 

The  resulting  inadequacy  of  agricul- 
tural export  credit  facilities— or  even 
coordinated  consideration  of  the 
export  credit  needs  of  tliis  sector— is 
no  longer  tolerable.  The  future  of  U.S. 
foreign  agricultural  markets  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  credit  we 
extend  to  our  customers,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  U.S.  farmer  and  exporter  Is 
similarly  dependent  on  guarantees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  bill,  and  request, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RtCOtCD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>iu>.  as  follows: 


S.  510 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repn$entativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  a—enMed,  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(dXl)  The  Bank  shaU  estaUlsh  a  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  Bank's  role  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  agricultural  exporto  from  the 
United  States.  In  establishing  such  pro- 
gram, the  Bank  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  level 
of  partldpatlon  in  agricultural  export  fi- 
nancing so  that  the  ratio  which  the  amount 
of  credit  which  the  Bank  extends  and  in 
which  it  partkdt>ates  to  finance  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities  bean  to  the 
ratio  of  the  total  amount  of  credit  which 
the  Bank  extends  or  in  which  It  participates 
is  not  leas  than  the  ratio  that  the  dollar 
value  of  exporto  of  agricultural  commodities 
bears  to  the  dollar  value  of  all  commodities. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Bank  shall  consult  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  order  to  identify  the 
appropriate  commodities  for  inclusion  in 
the  program  and  to  develop,  where  appro- 
priate, loans  and  other  forms  of  export  fi- 
nancing in  which  the  Bank  can  participate 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(3)  The  Bank  shall  make  available  for 
the  financing  of  agricultural  exporto  not 
less  than  that  part  of  any  Increase  In  ito 
lending  and  guarantee  authority  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  SO. 
1983.  which  bean  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  Increase  ss  the  dollar 
value  of  agricultural  exporto  bore  to  the 
total  dollar  value  of  all  exporto  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  The  Bank  shall  Include  in  ito  annual 
report  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  Act  a 
full  report  on  the  program  established 
under  this  subsection,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  progress  made  during  the  year  in 
achieving  the  goal  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  credit  to  meet 
a^cultural  exporto  needs.". 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chare,  Mr.   BiATSimAiUi. 
BCr.  MOTifiHAN.  Mr.  Pill.  Mr. 
TsoHOAs.  and  Mr.  Ihouts): 
S.  511.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  Stotes  Code  to 
control  handgun  crime;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

BAHixnm  cana  cownoL  act  or  itss 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Chark.   Matsu- 

HAGA,       MOTmBAM,       PKLL.       TSOHGAS, 

IHOUYB,  P«RCY,  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  Handgun  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983.  A  companion  bill  is  being 
introduced  today  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  PiRR  W.  RoDiNO,  Jr., 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
note  that  once  again  President 
Reagan,  at  his  press  conference  last 
night,  voiced  liis  opposition  to  such 
legislation  as  we  are  intnxlucing 
today.  It  is  sad  that,  on  an  issue  where 
a  President  could  make  so  much  dif- 
ference, President  Reagan  stiU  fails  to 
see  how  a  Federal  law  can  help. 

Far  from  bolstering  the  President's 
position,  the  Hinckley  case  proves  the 
opposite.  It  demonstrates  how  easily 


the  District  of  Columbia's  strict  hand- 
gun law  can  be  evaded  by  those  who 
cross  State  lines.  The  Saturday  night 
special  that  Hlncdtley  fired  at  Presi- 
dent RMgan  in  Washington  was  as- 
sembled in  Miami  out  of  parts  import- 
ed from  West  Germany,  and  Hinckley 
himself  purchased  the  gun  for  $39 
from  a  pawnshop  in  Dallas.  A  Federal 
law  could  stop  that,  but  a  D.C.  law 
cannot. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  might 
have  prevented  that  tragedy  in  any  of 
four  ways: 

It  would  block  sales  of  handguns  to 
persons  with  a  history  of  mental  ill- 
ness; 

It  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  Satur- 
day night  specials,  the  chev.  short- 
barreled  hB"^g""«  that  are  easily  con- 
cealed by  criminals; 

It  would  dose  the  loophole  for  im- 
ported parts;  and 

It  would  prohibit  handgun  sales  by 
pawnbrokers. 

So  the  record  clearly  contradicts  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  President 
Reagan. 

BSr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
idmiiar  in  every  respect  to  the  bill  we 
introduced  last  year,  as  well  as  to  bills 
we  have  repeatedly  introduced  over 
the  past  decade. 

The  main  difference.  BCr.  President, 
is  that  since  we  first  introduced  such 
h»nHg""  control  legislation  a  decade 
ago.  the  number  of  handguns  in  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States  has  nearly 
doulded— from  31  million  in  the  early 
1970's  to  60  million  today.  Instead  of 
15  handguns  for  every  100  Americans, 
there  are  now  more  than  25. 

Worse  still,  the  toll  of  handgun 
deaths  and  the  criminal  use  of  liand- 
guns  have  also  escalated.  Each  year, 
hanrigiinii  are  used  in  more  than 
10,000  murders  in  the  United  States 
and  another  half  million  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Each  year,  on  the  average.  1  out 
of  every  100  handguns  in  this  coun- 
try's private  arsenal  is  used  to  commit 
a  crime. 

A  new  handgun  is  sold  every  13  sec- 
onds somewhere  in  America.  In  a 
single  year,  2.5  million  more  liandguns 
are  added  to  the  national  stockpUe.  By 
the  year  2000  there  will  be  100  million 
handguns  in  circulation  in  America- 
one  handgun  for  every  third  person  in 
the  Nation. 

Because  we  have  failed  to  act  on  rea- 
sonable and  limited  handgun  control 
measures,  the  casualty  list  of  handgim 
victims  climbs  higher  every  day.  Every 
50  minutes  another  American  will  be 
murdered  by  a  handgun.  By  this  time 
tomorrow,  30  more  Americans  will  die 
in  handgun  murders.  More  than  50 
percent  of  all  murders  in  the  United 
States  are  committed  with  iiandg\in£. 

International  compsuisons  are  a  na- 
tional disgrace  for  the  United  States. 
In  1979,  there  were  49  liandgun  deaths 
in  Japan;  8  in  Great  Britain;  34  in 
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There  is  XM>thlng  in  the  bill  we  are 
Introdudm :  today  that  departs  in  any 
way  fnm  this  longstanding  congres- 
sional dedi  kratkm  of  purpose.  The  leg- 
islation we  are  proposing  has  nothing 
to  do  Witt  rifles.  It  Is  a  limited  and 
measured  ( ff ort  to  make  It  harder  for 
criminals  t  >  obtain  handgiins. 

It  is  paiticularly  designed  to  help 
local  law  snforoement  authorities  to 
deal  with  he  preferred  Instrument  of 
criminals-  the  snubble  handguns, 
which  ha^e  a  barrel  length  short 
enough  to  le  easily  concealed. 

T^h  ye  a,  there  is  mounting  evi 
dence  of  t  le  high  correlation  between 
violent  handgun  crime  and  the  easy 
availabUlt:  and  proliferation  of  cheap, 
concealabli  handguns— weapons  that 
have  only  not  purpose,  which  is  to  kill 
or  malm  a  lother  human  being. 


A  prime  example  of  this  evidence  is 
the  extensive  study  by  the  Cox  News 
Servioe  last  year.  After  months  of  re- 
search, sifting  through  hiuMireds  of 
thousands  of  statistics,  the  reporters 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
control  the  production,  sale  and  pos- 
session of  small  h^nrtgiinii  If  we  are  se- 
rious about  controlling  handgun  vio- 
lence in  America. 

The  Cox  reporters  found  that  two 
out  of  every  three  handguns  used  in 
murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  mug- 
gings have  a  barrel  length  of  3  Inches 
or  less.  As  the  study  concluded,  these 
snuhnoaed  handgxms  are  "the  over- 
whelming weapons  of  choice  among 
street  criminals  and  assassins." 

According  to  this  study,  the  hand- 
gun most  oftm  used  in  crime  is  a  .33 
caliber  revolver  with  a  3-ineh  barreL  It 
is  assembled  by  a  Oerman-owned  plant 
in  norlda  from  parts  Imported  into 
the  United  States  under  the  loophole 
that  has  done  so  much  to  make  a  trav- 
esty of  the  current  Uw.  This  weapon  Is 
used  In  1  out  of  every  13  handgun 
crimes.  The  fastest  selling  model  of 
this  revolver  retails  for  $39.95.  It  is  the 
modri  bouiiUit  in  Dallas  and  used  in 
Washington.  D.C.  3  years  ago  by  John 
Hinckley  in  his  attempt  on  the  life  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 

By  the  grace  of  God.  the  President 
survived  that  attack.  But  nothing  has 
been  done  about  the  easy  access  of 
criminals  and  murderers  and  aiwnmlnH 
to  these  easily  concealed  tools  of 
sudden  death. 

This  lack  of  action  has  not  been  for 
any  lack  of  study  or  information.  Over 
the  past  decade  every  Government 
study  on  crime  control— Including  At- 
torney General  William  French 
Smith's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime— has  strongly  recommended 
that  Federal  laws  on  handguns  must 
be  strengthened. 

Last  year  the  Judldary  Committee 
published  an  extensive  study  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  on  the 
"Federal  Regulation  of  Firearms." 
The  ^Umiing  statistics  on  handgun 
crime  reviewed  in  that  report  by  the 
library  of  Congress  provide  further 
proof  of  the  need  for  more  effective 
controls  on  h^n'^g"™'  As  the  study 
demonstrates,  there  are  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  escalation  of  handgun  vi- 
olence In  our  country.  While  we 
cannot  stop  all  the  violence,  we  can 
make  our  cities  safer  for  human  s\ir- 
vlval  and  curb  the  easy  accessibility 
that  criminals  now  have  to  concealable 
handguns. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  broadly  support 
reasonable  handgun  controls.  Public 
opinion  siirveys  over  the  past  20  years 
indicate  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  public— between  70  and  80  per- 
cent—supports some  form  of  handgxm 
control.  Even  after  the  recent  Califor- 
nia initiative,  surveys  indicate  that 
voters  disagreed  only  with  the  method 


of  handgun  control  being  proposed, 
not  with  the  golds. 

I  believe  the  time  Is  long  past  for  us 
to  fashion  a  reasonable  compromise  to 
control  the  sale  and  transfer  of  hand- 
guns—yet protect  the  interests  of  the 
sportsmen  and  women  of  our  country 
and  the  interests  of  the  law-abiding 
dtlxen  who  seeks  to  own  a  handgun 
for  the  protection  of  his  home  and 
family. 

I  believe  the  bill  that  Congressman 
RomHO  and  I  are  introducing  today 
accomplishes  this  objective.  It  is  a 
moderate  bUL  It  is  a  sensible  bllL  Its 
goals  are  objectives  I  believe  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  able  to  support. 

All  Americans,  including  qwrtsmen 
and  himters.  should  be  able  to  support 
a  ban  on  Saturday  night  specials  and 
snubbles.  Those  guns  are  not  accurate 
beyond  a  range  of  10  or  15  feet.  They 
have  no  qmrting  purpose. 

All  Americans,  including  all  liberals, 
should  be  able  to  support  a  mandatory 
minimiitn  prison  Sentence  for  any 
felon  who  commits  a  crime  with  a 
handgun. 

And  all  Americans,  including  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  should  be 
able  to  support  a  waiting  period  for 
the  purchase  of  handgims  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
criminals  and  psychopaths. 

There  may  be  other  solutions.  I  am 
willing  to  compromise  on  the  provi- 
sions of  this  particular  legislation.  But 
I  do  not  comprehend  why  anyone 
should  oppose  the  central  Idea. 

No  himters  would  lose  the  right  to 
own  rifles  or  sporting  pistols.  No  law- 
abiding  dtixens  would  lose  the  right  to 
own  a  handgun  to  protect  their  home 
or  family.  But  very  few  If  any  families 
now  rely  on  Saturday  night  specials 
for  their  safety.  Yet  very  many  crimi- 
nals rely  on  those  guns  as  a  source  of 
instant  and  inexpensive  firepower. 
Street  toughs  who  cannot  afford  a 
$300  handgun  can  spend  $30  or  $40  for 
a  weapon  that  can  terrorize  a  neigh- 
borhood or  take  a  life. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  will 
disarm  honest  citizens,  as  some  gun 
lobbyists  have  charged.  The  question 
is  whether  we  will  make  it  harder  for 
those  who  break  the  law  to  arm  them- 
sgIvgs 

Mr.  President,  g\m  control  is  not  an 
easy  issue.  But  for  me  it  is  a  funda- 
mental issue.  My  family  has  been 
touched  by  violence;  too  many  others 
have  felt  the  same  terrible  force.  Too 
many  children  have  been  raised  with- 
out a  father  or  a  mother.  Too  many 
widows  have  lived  out  their  lives  alone. 
Too  many  people  have  died. 

On  gun  control,  I  will  not  give  up  or 
give  in. 

We  must  no  longer  accept  cities  and 
communities  bristling  with  Satiirday 
night  specials,  apartments  triple- 
locked  against  intruders,  an  America 
where  people  are  imprisoned  in  their 


own  homes  and  the  elderly  live  in  fear- 
ful isolation. 

We  ask  all  citizens  to  tell  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  whatever 
party  they  are  in.  whether  they  are 
conservatives  or  liberals,  to  stand 
against  the  danger  of  handgims  in  the 
wrong  hands. 

Here  in  Washington,  we  remember 
the  shots  that  have  echoed  across  the 
city. 

We  all  know  the  toll  that  has  been 
taken  across  the  Nation.  We  all  know 
the  leaders  of  our  public  life  and  of 
the  human  spirit  who  have  been  lost 
or  wounded  year  after  year 

My  brother.  John  Keimedy.  and  my 
brother.  Robert  Kennedy; 

Medgar  Evers,  who  died  so  that 
others  could  live  free; 

Martin  Luther  King,  the  aposUe  of 
nonviolence  who  became  the  victim  of 
violence; 

George  Wallace,  who  remains  para- 
lyzed; 

And  George  Moscone,  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  who  was  klUed  in  his 
office. 

In  1980,  we  lost  Al  Lowenstein  and 
Michael  Halberstam,  and  we  ahnost 
lost  Vernon  Jordan. 

We  lost  John  Lennon,  that  gentle 
soul  who  challenged  us  in  song  to 
"give  peace  a  chance." 

We  had  two  attacks  on  President 
Ford  and  then  the  attack  on  President 
Reagan. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  all  these  good 
men  have  been  shot  down.  They  all 
sought,  each  in  their  own  way,  to 
make  ours  a  better  world.  And  too 
often,  too  soon,  their  own  world  came 
to  an  end. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  a  man  who 
has  been  arrested  before,  who  has 
been  apprehended  carrying  loaded 
guns  through  an  airport  security 
check,  who  has  psychiatric  problems 
as  well  as  a  criminal  record— it  is  unac- 
ceptable that  such  a  man  should  be 
able  to  go  to  a  pawnshop  and  buy  a 
cheap  handgun  imported  because  of  a 
loophole  in  the  law,  and  then  use  that 
gun  to  attempt  murder  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  there  are 
States  In  the  American  Union  today 
where  the  accused  attacker  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  can  stiU  buy  another  Sat- 
urday night  special. 

Above  all  else,  it  is  unacceptable  for 
us  to  be  silent  or  to  do  nothing. 

At  long  last,  let  us  pursue  peace  in 
our  own  country.  Let  us  recall  the 
words  of  Robert  Kennedy  spoken  the 
day  after  Martin  Luther  KinTs  assas- 
sination: 

The  victims  of  the  violence  are  bladt  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  famous 
and  unknown.  They  are.  moet  important  of 
all,  human  beings  whom  other  human 
beings  loved  and  needed.  No  one.  no  matter 
where  he  lives  or  what  he  does,  can  be  cer- 
tain who  next  wUl  suffer  from  some  sense- 
less act  of  bloodshed.  And  yet  It  goes  on. 


and  on,  and  on,  in  this  country  of  oura. 
Why? 

Fifteen  years  later,  that  same  tragic 
question  must  be  raised  again.  Now  It 
is  for  all  of  us  to  answer  It  We  must 
resolve  that  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  will  not  have  to  witness  the 
carnage  next  time  and  ask— "When 
will  it  ever  stop?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  brief 
summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Bsoatoi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repn$etUaHvei  of  the  United  State*  cj 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Handgun  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1»88".  

TITLE  I— AMiaroMKNTB  TO  CHAPTER 

44  OP  TITia  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
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Sk.  101.  (a)  Section  931(a)  of  ttUe  18  of 
the  United  Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (11)  throu^  (13)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  The  tenn  'dealer*  means  any  person 
who  Is  (A)  engaged  in  busineas  aa  an  ammu- 
nition retailer.  (B)  engaged  in  bustneaa  aa  a 
gunsmith.  (C)  engaged  in  busineas  as  a  fire- 
arms dealer,  or  (D)  a  pawnbroker  whose 
busineas  includea  the  taking  or  receiving  by 
way  of  pledge  or  pawn,  of  any  flreaim  or 
ammunition  as  security  for  the  payment  or 
repayment  of  money.  The  term  'llcenaed 
dealer*  meana  any  dealer  who  is  llcenaed 
under  the  provistoos  of  this  chapter.  The 
term  'firearms  dealer*  meana  any  peraon 
who  is  engaged  in  the  busineaa  of  aelllng 
fireanns  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or 
letaiL 

"(12)  The  term  'pawnbroker*  means  any 
person  whose  busineas  or  occupation  in- 
cludes the  taking  or  receiving  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  personal  property  as  se- 
curity for  the  payment  or  rq;>ayment  of 
money.". 

(b)  Section  921(a)  of  such  title  ia  amended 
by  fAHng  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(21)  The  term  'an""""'"*"  retailer* 
meana  any  person  who  ia  not  otherwise  a 
dealer  and  who  is  engaged  in  the  busineaa  of 
selling  ammii"««""  at  retail,  other  than  am- 
munition for  destructive  devices. 

"(22)  The  term  'gunsmith'  means  any 
person  who  is  not  otherwise  a  dealer  and 
who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  repairing 
firearms  and  the  term  'repairing*  Includea 
making  or  fitting  spedsl  barrels,  stodcs,  or 
trigger  mechanisms  to  flreanns. 

"(23)  The  term  'handgun'  means  a  flrearm 
which  haa  a  abort  stock  and  which  ia  de- 
signed to  be  held  and  fired  by  the  uae  of  a 
single  hand.  The  term  also  indudea  any 
combination  of  parU  from  which  a  handgun 
can  be  assembled. 

"(24)  The  term  'handgun  model'  means  a 
handgun  of  a  particular  design,  specifica- 
tion, and  designation.". 

UmAWTDL  ACTS 

Sk.  102.  (a)  SecUon  922(aXl)  of  tttte  18  of 
the  United  Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "repairing."  after  "manufacturing,**. 

(b)  SecUon  922(aX2XA)  of  such  title  is 
amended—  ^  „ 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "replacement  fire- 
arm" the  foUowlnr-  ".  other  than  a  handgun 
model  which  has  not  been  approved  by  the 


Attorney  General  under  aection  9S0  of  this 
title."; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "customizing"  the 
followtnr  ":  except  that  an  individual  may 
not  «"»"  a  handgun  model  which  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
under  aecUon  990  of  thla  title,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  modificati<m  pursuant  to 
rabaecttoi  (dXS)  of  this  aectlon.  but  thli 
subparagraph  doea  not  jireclude  the  return, 
within  thirty  days  of  the  effective  date,  to 
the  person  from  whom  it  waa  received,  of  a 
handgun  of  a  model  not  approved  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  under  aeetlan  9M  which  waa 
tianafened  to  the  licensed  importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  ll- 
cenaed collector  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendmoiU  made  by  the  Handgun 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1988". 

(cXl)  Section  92a(aX5)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "residea  in  any 
State  other  than  that  in  which  the  transfer- 
or rcaidea  (or  other  than  that"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "doea  not  reside  in  the  State 
in  which  the  transferor  resides  (or  does  not 
reside  in  the  State**. 

(2)  Section  922(aX5)  of  such  Utle  is  fur- 
theramended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A): 

(B)  in  clause  (B).  by  Inserting  "other  than 
a  handgun"  after  "firearm";  and 

(C)  by  inaerting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowtnr ".  and  (C)  the  loan  or  rental  of  a 
H»»M«gwi,  other  than  a  handgun  model 
which  haa  not  been  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney Ooieral  under  aectkm  980  of  this  Utle, 
to  any  person  for  temporary  uae  for  lawful 
sporting  purposes  within  the  premises  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  transferor". 

(e)  Section  922(bX2)  of  such  Utle  Is 
amoMled  by  inaerting  after  "other  disposi- 
tion" the  foUowinr  ".  or  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  purchaser.". 

(f)  Section   922(bX3)   of   such   UUe   U 

(A)  by  redesignating  dauae  (C)  as  clause 
(D): 

(B)  in  dause  (B),  by  inaerting  "other  than 
a  handgun"  after  "flreaim":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "lawful  sporting 
purposes,**  in  clause  (B)  the  followlnr  "(C) 
^ihaii  not  apply  to  the  loan  or  rental  of  a 
ti^TiHyim,  other  than  a  handgun  model 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney Ooieral  under  aecUoa  930  of  this  UUe. 
to  any  person  tat  temporsry  use  for  lawful 
aporUng  purpoaea  within  the  premises  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  transferor". 

(g)  SecUon  922(c)  of  rach  UUe  is  amend- 


(1)  by  inaerting  after  "may  sell  a  firearm" 
the  foOowinr  ".  other  than  a  handgun,*': 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  in  the  caae  of  any 
(ireaim  other  than  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle.  I 
am  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age.  or  that. 
In  the  case  of  a  ahotgun  or  a  rifle,"  In  sub- 
section (cXl).  ^  _.  ^ 

(b)  Section  922  of  such  Utle  is  smended  by 
strlUng  out  rabsecUons  (d)  and  (h). 

(i)  Section  922  of  such  UUe  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  raboecUon  (c)  the  followlnr 

"(dXl)  It  sbaO  be  unlawful  for  any  ll- 
cenaed manufacturer,  Ucmsed  lmix>rter.  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  ooDector  to  manu- 
facture, assemble,  sell,  deliver,  or  transfer 
any  hB»M<gii",  other  than  a  nurio  or  relic.  In 
the  United  States  unless  the  handgun  model 
has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  aecUon  930  of  this  UUe. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
other  than  a  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed Importer.  Ucensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
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out  "drug  (as  defined  in 

the  FMeral  Food.  Drug. 

let)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
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out  "(Bs  defined  in  section 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
nserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as 
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to  possnsn.  transport  or  receive  sny  flrearm 
or  ammunition  in  the  course  of  such  em- 
ployment unless  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
waives  the  prohibiUon  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  a  perscm  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  the  Attorney  General 
prescribes.*' 
(m)  Section  022(1)  of  such  UUe  is  amend- 


(1)  by  inserting  "or  930(a)"  after  "028(d)"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(indudlfg  any  handgun)" 
after  "firearm"  each  place  it  appears. 

(n)  Secticm  022  of  such  UUe  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
ship  or  tranoport  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  if 
such  shipment  or  transportation  is  in  vlola- 
Uvu  gf  a  State  law  In  a  place  to  which  or 
through  which  the  firearm  was  shipped  or 
transported  or  of  an  ordinance  applicable  at 
the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or  other  dispoai- 
Uon. 

"(oXl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  li- 
censed importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell 
or  transfer  three  or  more  handguns  to  the 
same  persons,  other  than  another  licensed 
importer,  Ucenaed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  coUeetor,  during  a  period 
of  one  year,  unless  the  transferee  has  ob- 
tained prior  approval  of  the  purchase  from 
the  Attorney  General,  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  GeneraL 

"(2)  It  Shan  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
other  than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  Ucenaed 
collector  to  purchase  or  receive  three  or 
more  handguns  during  a  period  of  cme  year, 
uideas  such  person  has  obtained  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  purchase  from  the  Attorney 
General  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  At- 
torney GeneraL 

"(p)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  knowledge  of  the  loss,  theft,  or  dis- 
appearance of  a  handgun  In  such  person's 
possfssinn  or  control  to  faO  to  report  the 
loss,  theft  or  disappearance  to  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  place  where  the 
handgun  was  kept,  within  twenty-four 
hoars  after  discovering  the  loss,  theft,  or 
disappearanoe.  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
within  five  days  after  discovering  the  loss, 
theft,  or  disappearance.  Each  such  report 
shall  contain  (1)  the  serial  number,  (2)  the 
model,  (3)  the  caUber.  (4)  the  manufacturer 
of  the  handgun.  (8)  the  date  and  place  of 
theft,  loss  or  disappearance,  and  (8)  a  com- 
plete statement  of  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  theft,  loss  or  diaappear- 


TiAHam  or  HAifDomrs 

Sk.  103.  (a)  Chapter  44  of  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  secUon  928  the  foUowlng  new  secUon: 
*V  019.  Traaafer  of  ItandfiuM 

"(a)  In  any  case  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  this  chapter,  an  individual  in  lawful  pos- 
session of  a  permit  issued  tmder  a  State  law 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
subsecUon  (c)  of  this  secUon  may  purchase 
or  receive  a  handgun  in  any  SUte  only  If 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
secUcm  are  satisfied. 

"(b)  The  requirements  referred  to  In  sub- 
secUon (a)  of  this  section  are  that— 

"(1)  such  purchase  or  receipt  would  not  be 
In  violation  of  any  State  or  local  law  appU- 
cable  at  the  place  of  transfer,  and 

"(2XA}  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  by  a 
transferor  who  is  Ucenaed  under  secUon  923 


of  this  UUe,  the  transferee  appears  in 
person  at  the  business  premises  of  a  Ucoiaed 
dealer  in  handguns,  and— 

"(I)  the  transferee  has  shown  the  licensed 
dealer  such  permit  and  the  Ucenaed  dealer 
has  verified  the  current  vaUdlty  of  that 
permit  and  has  stamped  on  such  permit  the  ' 
date  of  transfer  or  purehase;  or 

"(U)  the  transferee  provides  IdentlflcaUon 
sufficient  to  establish,  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General,  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  individual  de- 
scribed on  the  permit  Is  the  transferee,  and 
the  dealer  reaamiably  beUevea  that  the  Indi- 
vidual described  on  the  permit  is  the  trans- 
feree: and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  by  a  trans- 
feror other  than  a  person  licensed  under 
secUon  923  of  this  tiUe,  to  a  transferee 
other  than  a  person  so  Ucensed,  the  trans- 
feree has  supplied  the  transferor  with  a  cer- 
tificate that— 

"(i)  estabUshes  the  current  validity  of  the 
permit;  and 

"(U)  was  obtained  from  a  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  or  Ucensed  dealer  in 
handguns  in  a  form  and  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General; 
snd  upon  compleUon  of  the  transfer,  the 
truisferor  has  reported  the  transfer  on  a 
form  to  be  provided  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  a  Ucensed  dealer  who  shaU  maintain  a 
record  of  that  transfer. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  review 
State  laws  providing  for  permits  to  carry 
handguns  and  laws  providing  for  permits  to 
purchase  handguns.  The  Attorney  General 
shaU  certify  any  such  law  as  approved 
under  this  subsecUon  if  the  law  contains 
provisions  to  assure  that — 

"(1)  a  permit  is  issued  only  after  (A)  posi- 
Uve  determinaUon  of  the  identity  of  the  ap- 
plicant; (B)  an  examlnaUon  of  pertinent 
local.  State,  and  Federal  records;  (C)  a  de- 
terminaUon that  the  appUcant  has  not  been 
convicted  of,  and  is  not  currently  charged 
with  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  one  year  or  more;  and  (D)  the  ap- 
plication and  examination  reveal  no  other 
grounds  for  disqualification  to  possess  a 
handgun  under  Federal  or  State  law; 

"(2)  the  permit  provides,  on  its  face,  a 
photograph  or  other  reliable  means  of  de- 
terminInK  that  an  individual  possessing  the 
permit  is  the  individual  to  whom  such  permit 
was  Issued; 

"(3)  each  permit  issued  to  an  individual  Is 
canceled  upon  the  holder's  becoming  ineligi- 
ble to  have  such  permit,  and  the  State 
issues  at  least  monthly,  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  all  Ucensed  dealers  within 
the  State,  a  list  of  canceled  permit  numbers; 

"(4)  the  permit  U  not  Issued  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  prohibited  from  purchasing  a 
handgun  under  the  local  law  appUcable  at 
such  individual's  place  of  residence; 

"(5)  the  permit  is  effectively  nonalterable 
or  the  State  law  punishes  the  alteration 
thereof; 

"(6)  the  State  maintains  a  record  of  the 
names  of  individuals  who  have  lieen  issued  a 
permit; 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  a  permit  to  carry  hand- 
guns— 

"(A)  a  permit  Is  only  Issued  to  an  Individ- 
ual who  is  not  prohibited  from  carrying  a 
handgun  under  the  local  law  applicable  at 
such  individual's  place  of  residence  and  who 
has  a  legitimate  need  to  carry  a  handgun 
outside  such  individual's  residence  or  place 
of  business.  Including  an  Individual  who  Is— 

"(i)  law  enforcement  personnel; 

"(U)  a  Ucensed  security  guard; 


"(UI)  an  Individual  who  meets  standards  of 
demonstrated  need  for  the  use  of  handguns 
for  protection  of  such  individual's  person  or 
property: 

"(iv)  Individuals  who  meet  standards  of 
demonstrated  need  for  the  use  of  handguns 
for  legitimate  sporting  purposes;  and 

"(V)  individuals  who,  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  must  transport  a  handgun  In  such 
Individual's  possession  through  or  within 
the  SUte: 

"(B)  the  State  periodlcaUy  reviews  the 
need  of  an  individual  for  a  permit  so  that 
any  permit  may  be  canceled  when  the  need 
no  longer  exists;  and 

"(C)  the  State  provides  a  mandatory  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  at  least 
six  months  for  aU  individuals  who  are  found 
guilty  of  carrying  a  handgun  outside  of 
their  residence  or  place  of  business  without 
a  permit  to  carry  a  handgun;  and 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  a  permit  to  purchase  a 
handgun— 

"(A)  allows  the  permittee  to  carry  the 
handgun  outside  of  permittee's  residence  or 
place  of  busineas  for  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  date  such  permittee  ac- 
tuaUy  receives  the  handgun  from  the  trans- 
feror, and  only  If  the  handgun  is  carried  in 
nonfunctional  form;  and 

"(B)  expires  within  two  years,  with  renew- 
al predicated  on  a  redetermination  of  the 
permittee's  eUglbiUty. 

■■(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  pubUsh 
monthly  a  composite  list  of  canceled  permit 
numbers,  by  State,  for  aU  States  submitting 
lists  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsecUon. 
■'(e)  A  Ucensed  dealer  in  handguns  shaU 
not  seU,  deUver.  or  otherwise  transfer  a  fire- 
arm to  an  Individual  who  Is  not  Ucensed 
under  section  923  of  this  tiUe  and  does  not 
have  a  permit  under  a  law  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  unless— 

'■(1)  the  transferee  appears  in  person  at 
the  business  premises  of  a  licensed  dealer  in 
handguns; 

'■(2)  the  transferee  submits  to  the  dealer  a 
sworn  statement  on  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Attorney  General  which  states— 
"(A)  the  transferee's  name  and  residence; 
"(B)  that  the  transferee's  receipt,  pur- 
chase, or  possession  of  the  handgun  wiU  not 
be  in  violation  of  Federal  law,  or  of  a  State 
or  local  law  appUcable  to  the  transferee's 
place  of  residence  and  that  the  transferee 
does  not  intend  to  reseU  or  retransfer  the 
handgun  to  a  person  who  is  barred  from 
purchasing,  owning,  or  possessing  such 
handgun  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  Uw  ap- 
pUcable to  the  place  of  the  residence  of  the 
retransferee: 

"(C)  the  titie,  name,  and  address  of  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
the  transferee's  residence; 

■'(3)  In  the  event  that  a  State  or  local  law 
appUcable  at  the  place  of  the  residence  of 
the  transferee  requires  that  an  individual 
must  have  a  permit  to  own,  carry,  purehase, 
or  possess  the  handgun,  a  true  copy  of  such 
permit  is  attached  to  the  sworn  statement, 
and  any  other  Information  required  to  be 
suppUed  to  purchase,  acquire,  possess,  own. 
or  carry  a  handgun  under  such  State  or 
local  law  is  also  attached  to  the  sworn  state- 
ment: 

"(4)  the  transferee  provides  identification 
sufficient  to  establish,  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General,  reasonable 
grounds  to  beUeve  that  the  individual 
named  on  the  sworn  statement  is  the  trans- 
feree, and  that  the  residence  of  the  trans- 
feree iB  at  the  address  stated  in  such  sworn 
statement; 


■'(8)  the  dealer  has.  before  deUvery  of  the 
handgim.  forwarded  Immediately  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall  (return  receipt  re- 
quested), to  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transfer- 
ee and  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion a  copy  of  the  sworn  statement  (with 
the  attached  copy  of  any  State  permit),  in  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
for  the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  notifying  such  otBoa  of  the  pro- 
posied  transaction,  and  permitting  such  offi- 
cer to  check  the  identity  and  record  of  the 
transferee,  and  to  detarmlne  and  report  to 
the  dealer  whether  ownership  or  posMsslon 
of  the  handgun  by  the  transferee  would  be 
in  violation  of  Federal  law  or  of  State  or 
local  law  of  the  residence  of  the  transferee; 
and 

'■(B)  permitting  an  identity  and  record 
check  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion which  shall,  within  fifteen  days  of  re- 
cebit  of  the  sworn  statement  from  the 
dealer,  transmit  to  the  dealer  a  report 
whether  the  transferee  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  receiving  a  handgun; 
"(8)  the  dealer— 

"(A)  has  received  the  report  of  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation; 

"(B)  has  reoehred  the  report  of  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  transferee:  and 

"(C)  has  not  received  Information  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  that  the 
transferee  is  prohibited  from  shipping,  pos- 
sessing, transporting,  or  receiving  a  hand- 
gun under  subsection  (g)  of  section  922.  or 
that  the  transferee  is  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  or  that  the  receipt,  purchase, 
or  possession  of  the  handgun  by  the  trans- 
feree would  be  a  violation  of  State  or  local 
law  appUcable  at  the  place  of  residence;  and 
■'(7)  twenty-one  days  have  elapsed  after 
the  Ucensee  submitted  the  sworn  statement 
of  the  transferee. 

A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement,  a  copy  of 
any  State  Ucense  or  permit  to  purchase  or 
carry,  and  a  copy  of  any  notification  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  ap- 
propriate chief  law  enforconent  officer,  to- 
gether with  the  report  received  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  law 
enforcement  officer  under  this  subsection, 
shaU  be  retained  by  the  Ucensee  as  part  of 
the  records  required  to  be  kept  under  sec- 
Uon 923(g)  of  thU  UUe. 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  a  handgun 
by  a  transferor,  who  is  not  a  Ucensed  dealer 
in  handguns,  to  a  transferee  who  is  not  a 
person  Ucensed  under  section  923  of  this 
UUe  and  does  not  have  a  permit  under  a  law 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  transferor 
shall  not  transfer  the  handgun  unless  the 
transferor  has  received  from  the  transferee 
or  from  a  Ucenaed  dealer  in  handguns  a 
written  certification  on  a  form  provided  by 
the  Attorney  General,  that  a  Ucensed  dealer 
in  handguns  has  foUowed  the  procedure  re- 
quired luider  subsection  (e)  for  transfers  to 
which  that  subsection  appUes.  as  if  the 
transfer  under  this  subsecUon  were  a  trans- 
fer by  such  dealer  under  that  subsection. 
Ui>on  completion  of  the  transfer,  the  trans- 
feror shaU  notify  the  dealer,  on  a  form  pro- 
vided as  part  of  the  certificate,  that  the 
transfer  has  taken  place. 

'■(g)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  loans 
or  rentals  of  handguns  at  legitimate  shoot- 
ing ranges  for  use  on  the  premises  for  peri- 
ods of  less  than  twelve  hours  and  under  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  rule  under  this  chap- 
ter. 


"(h)  A  licensed  dealer  in  handguns  who 
handles  a  transfer  of  a  handgun  under  sub- 
section (bX2XB)  or  subsection  (e)  of  this 
secUon  shaD  be  entiUed  to  charge  the  trans- 
feree a  fee  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  not  more  than  $10  per  transac- 
tion. 

"(I)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  an  Individual  to  carry  a 
handgun  in  any  State  if  tnuAi  a  carrying  is  0- 
legal  In  that  State.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  44  of 
such  title  Is  ■"'•♦Mi^rt  by  inserting  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 
"929.  Transfer  of  handguns.". 
ucBnnc 

Sk.  104.  (a)  Seetion  023(aXl)  of  UUe  18  of 
the  United  Statea  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following: 

"(B)  of  h^TirfgiiiMi,  a  fee  of  $5,000  per 
year,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  in  subparagraph  (C),  as  so 
ledesi^iated  by  this  subsection,  "or  hand- 
guns" after  "destructive  devices". 

(b)  SecUon  e23(aX2)  of  such  title  is 
ammded— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(2)  by  redesignating  sulvaragraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C): 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  f oUowing: 

"(B)  of  >»*n«igiin«,  a  fee  of  $5,000  per  yean 
or";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  handguns"  after  "de- 
structive devices"  the  first  place  It  appears 
In  sulvazagraph  (C),  as  so  redesignated  by 
this  subsection. 

(c)  Section  e23(aX3)  of  such  tlUe  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (E)  aiul  (F).  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  f oUowIng: 

■■(B)  in  handguns,  a  fee  of  $500  per  year, 

"(C)  in  ammunition  for  handguns  that  is 

not  also  used  in  rifles,  a  fee  of  $100  per 

yean"; 

■■(D)  who  Is  a  gunsmith,  a  fee  of  $100  per 
yean";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  handguns"  after  "de- 
structive devices"  each  place  it  i«>pears  In 
subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F),  as  so  redesignat- 
ed by  this  subsection. 

(d)  Section  923(a)  of  such  Utle  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Ucense  lees  paid  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shaU  be  used  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter.". 

(e)  Section  923(c)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(1)"  alter  the  subsection  desig- 
nation and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing: 

"(2)  A  pawnbroker  may  not  be  Ucensed  as 
a  dealer  in  handguns  or  handgun  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  handgun  dealer  or  dealer  in 
handgim  ammunition  may  not  conduct  such 
dealer's  business  from  the  premises  of  a 
pawnbroker.". 

(fXl)  The  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  923(d)  of 
such  tiUe  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Any  application  submitted  under  sub- 
secUon (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  be  ap- 
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proved  tf  t  tie  Attorney  Oenerkl  finds  that— 
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amended 
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any 
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the 
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prohibited  by  the  law  of  the 

the  relevant  ordinance  of  his 

business  from  conducting  the  buai- 

t -ansporting,  shipping,   receiving. 

trfnsferring.  owning,  or  possessing 

or  ammunition  to  which  the  11- 

apply.and 

the    applicant    will    not 

In  the  licensed  business 

Inhibited  from  possessing,  trans- 

^pping  or  receiving  firearms  or 

under  section  932(g).". 

933(dXlXEXi)  of  such  UUe  is 
inserting  before  the  conuna  the 
and  such  premises  are  appropri- 
premises  protected  by  such 
lecurlty  devices  as  the  Attorney 
by  rule  prescribe". 
93S(dX3)    of    such    UUe    is 
deleting  "forty-five"  and  insert- 
thereof  "ninety". 
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nsertlng  "suspended  or"  before 
each  place  it  appears;  and 
nsertlng  "suspension  or"  before 


pa  agraph  (3)— 
b  isertlng  "suspends  or"  before  "re- 


lic mse" 


striking  out  "denial  or  revocation" 

in  lieu  thereof  "denial,  sus- 

revocatlon"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

tbe  second  sentence,  by  tnscfting 

or"  before  "revocation"  each 

a(t)eaiB;and 

pa -agraph  (3)— 

t|ie  first  sentoioe,  by  striking  out 

to  deny  an  application  or 

l^ense"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 


tlie  second  sentence  by  striking  out 

>r     revocation"     and     inserting 

lieu  thereof;  and 

tie  last  sentence  by  inserting  "sus- 

qef  ore  "revoke' 

923(g)  of  such  title  is  amended 
roDowK 

Bidi  licensed  importer.  licensed 

licensed  dealer,  and  licensed 

^lall  maintain  such  records  of  im- 

production,   shipnent,   receipt, 

disposition,  of  firekrms  and 

at  such  place,  for  such  period, 

form  ss  the  Attorney  General 

prescribe. 

Ucenaed  Importer  and  licensed 
manufacturer  shaU  for  each  handgun  im- 
ported, n  ceived.  or  manufactured  by  such 
Importer  or  manufacturer,  maintain  accu- 
rate recods  kept  according  to  the  serial 
number  o  each  such  handgun  for  ten  years 
from  the  late  of  each  disposiUon.  of  (A)  the 
dispositioi  I  of  each  such  handgun  whether 
through  otle.  transfer,  destrucUon.  loss, 
theft,  or  #ther  means.  (B)  the  date  of  such 


dispoaiUon.  and  (C)  in  addtUon  for  each  sale 
or  transfer  of  eadi  such  handgun  Including 
subsequent  transfers  rq)orted  by  a  Ucenaed 
dealer  under  subsection  (b)  of  secUon  939, 
of  the  model,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
transferor,  snd  the  name  and  address  or  li- 
cense nimiber  of  the  transferee. 

"(3)  Each  licensed  dealer  in  handgiins 
shall,  for  each  handgun  received  or  trans- 
ferred by  or  through  him  under  section  939. 
tnfiT»»jiT»  accurate  records  kept  according  to 
the  serial  number  of  each  such  handgun,  of 
<A)  the  dlsposlUon  of  each  such  handgun, 
whether  through  sale,  transfer,  trade-in.  de- 
struction, loss,  theft,  or  other  means.  (B) 
the  date  of  such  di^oslUon.  and  (C)  in  addi- 
tion for  each  sale  or  transfer  of  such  hand- 
gun, of  the  model,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  transferor,  and  the  name  and  address 
and  license  or  permit  number.  If  any,  of  the 
transferee  and  the  date  of  ezplraUon  of 
such  license  or  permit  Each  such  dealer 
shall  transfer  such  records  monthly  to  the 
importer  or  manufacturer  whose  serial 
nimiber  appears  on  the  hanrtgiin. 

"(4)  Each  licensed  Importer  and  licensed 
manufacturer  shall,  pursuant  to  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Attorney  General  shall  pre- 
scribe, conduct  periodic  audits  of  the 
records  received  from  licensed  dealers  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  to  msure 
the  accuracy  of  such  records. 

"(5)  In  the  event  that  a  licensed  Importer, 
manufacturer,  dealer,  or  collector  loses  his 
license,  sells  or  transfers  his  business  to  an- 
other person  or  corporation,  dies,  or  in  any 
other  way  ceases  doing  business  as  a  li- 
censed importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
collector,  he  shall  transfer,  or  cause  to  be 
transferred,  to  the  subsequent  purchaser  or 
transferee  of  the  business,  or  in  the  event 
that  Uiere  is  no  subsequent  purchaser  or 
transferee  of  the  business,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  records  maintained  under  this 
section.  All  reports  under  subsection  (b) 
from  dealers  with  respect  to  transfers  of 
tiawHfiiTMi  with  serial  numbera  associated 
with  an  importer  or  manufacturer  who  has 
ceased  doing  business,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
subsequent  purchaser  or  transferee  of  the 
business,  or  in  the  event  that  there  is  no 
subsequmt  purchaser  or  transferee  of  the 
business,  to  the  Attorney  General 

"(6XA)  All  licensed  importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  licensed  dealers,  and  li- 
censed collectors  shall  make  such  records 
available  for  inspection  at  all  reasonable 
times,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Attorney 
General  such  regular  repents  and  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  records  as  he  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe,  including  quarterly 
reporta,  kept  according  to  handgun  siie  and 
model,  summarising  the  disposltlan  of  all 
ti^miyiiiM  transferred  by  or  through  that  li- 
censed importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector.  No  such 
regular  reports  shaU  contain  the  name  or 
address  of  any  nonoammerdal  licensee. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  may  enter 
during  business  hours  the  premises  (includ- 
ing places  of  storage)  of  any  firearms  or  am- 
munition importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
collector  for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting  or  ex- 
amining (1)  any  reowds  or  documents  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  such  importer,  manu- 
facturer, dealer,  or  collector  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  or  rules  issued  under 
this  chapter,  and  (il)  any  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition kept  or  stored  by  such  Importer,  man- 
ufacturer, dealer,  or  coUeetor  at  such  prem- 
ises. Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  the  Attorney 
General  may  make  available  to  such  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  any  in- 


formation which  the  Attorney  General  may 
obtain  by  reason  of  the  provlslMis  of  this 
chapter  with  reqpect  to  the  identlflcatiai  of 
pers(His  within  such  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  who  have  purdiased  or  re- 
ceived firearms  or  ammimitkin.  together 
with  a  description  of  sodi  firearms  or  am- 
munition.". 

(k)  Sectkm  933(1)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  oxl  thereof  the  follow- 
inr.  "The  Attorney  General  shall  approve 
for  each  licensed  importer  and  manufactur- 
er a  serial  number  code  unique  to  that  im- 
porter or  manufacturer.". 

KSSILT  OOKCIAUBLB  BAHDOUm  ILLBOAL 

8k.  106.  (a)  Chapter  44  of  tiUe  18  is 
mmmwtAmA  by  Inserting  after  section  939  as 
added  by  this  Act  the  f  oUowIng  new  section: 
"9  tH.  Barfly  ruTislsfcli  IwaJgass 

"(aXl)  The  Attorney  General  shall  ap- 
prove for  manufacture,  assembly.  Importa- 
ti<m.  sale,  or  transfer  any  handgun  model  if 
the  Attorney  General  has  caused  to  be  eval- 
uated and  tested  representative  samples  of 
such  handgun  model,  and  has  found  that 
such  handgun  model  has  a  barrell  length  of 
greater  than  three  inches  and  is  goserally 
recognised  as  particulariy  suitable  for  or 
readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  approve 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  any 
handgun  model  particularly  amDropriate  for 
use  for  law  enforcement  purposes  by  law  en- 
forcement authoritiea.  even  if  such  handgun 
model  does  not  have  a  barrell  length  of 
greater  than  three  inches  or  is  not  generally 
recognland  as  particulariy  suitable  for  or 
readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes.  The 
Attorney  General  may  by  rule  approve  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  limited  quantities 
of  such  handgun  model  only  to  law  mf oroe- 
ment  authoritiea  that  have  a  demonstrated 
need  to  use  such  handguns  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes.  Handguns  of  such  handgun 
model  shall  not  be  sold  or  resold  to  any 
otho' Individuals. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  cause  to 
be  evaluated  and  tested  representative  sam- 
ples of  all  handgun  models  in  manufacture 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
such  effective  date  or  the  date  of  first  man- 
ufacture, whichever  is  later. 

"(cXl)  The  Attorney  General  shall  give 
written  notification  of  the  results  of  evalua- 
tion and  testing  under  this  section  to  the  li- 
censed manufactiirer.  licensed  Importer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  coOector  who  sub- 
mitted a  sample  of  a  handgun  model  for 
sudi  evaluation  and  testinr  If  any  handgun 
model  falls  to  meet  the  standards  for  ap- 
proval, the  notification  of  the  Attorney 
General  shall  state  specifically  the  reasons 
for  such  finding. 

"(3)  Any  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
impcnter,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor who  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  testing  a  handgun  model  that  is  subse- 
quently not  approved  under  this  section 
shall  have  ten  days  from  receipt  of  notiflca- 
tion  of  nmcompliance  within  which  to 
submit  in  writing  specific  objections  to  such 
finding  and  a  request  for  retesting  such 
model,  together  with  a  Justification  there- 
for. Upon  reoedpt  of  such  a  request  the  At- 
torney General  shall,  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  that  sufficient  Justiflcation 
for  retesting  exists,  promptly  arrange  for  re- 
testing  and  notify  the  aggrieved  party  of 
the  results.  If  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  retesting  is  not  warranted,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  pnmiptly  notify  the 
aggrieved  party  of  the  Attorney  General's 


determination.  If  upon  retesting  the  finding 
of  the  Attorney  General  remains  adverse,  or 
if  the  Attorney  General  flnds  that  retesting 
Is  not  warranted,  the  aggrieved  party  may 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  from  the  Attorney  Goieral  of  such 
finding  file  a  petition  in  the  United  States 
district  court  in  the  district  in  which  the  sg- 
grieved  party  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business  in  order  to  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  such  flndlng.  Such  review  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provtsions  of  section 
70«  of  titie  S.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  least  semiannual- 
ly a  list  of  handgun  models  which  have  been 
tested  and  the  resulU  of  the  tests.  Any 
handgun  model— 

"(1)  not  in  manufacture  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 32. 1968:  and 

"(3)  which  has  not  been  tested  or  for 
which  the  test  resulU  have  not  been  pub- 
lished; 

shaU  be  deemed  to  be  aivroved  under  this 
section  until  notice  of  the  disapproval  of  the 
handgun  model  has  been  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.".  ^     .     .^    , 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  44  of 
such  ttUe,  as  amended  by  section  103  of  this 
Act  is  further  smended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 
"930.  Easily  concealable  handguns.' . 

PBIALTIBS 

Sk.  106.  (a)  The  first  soitence  of  section 
924(a)  of  UUe  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "violates  any 
provision  of  this  chapter"  the  foUowinr  ". 
other  than  subsection  (h)  or  (p)  of  section 
922  or,  ill  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  hand- 
gun between  persons  not  Ucensed  under  sec- 
tion 923  of  this  tiUe.  section  929.". 

(b)  Section  924(a)  of  such  tiUe  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph:  „««,..,    - 

"(2XA)  Whoever  violates  secUon  922(h)  of 
this  chwter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  .^     ,     ..    . 

"(B)  Whoever,  being  an  individual  who  is 
not  Ucensed  under  section  923  of  this  titie 
violates  section  922(p)  of  this  chapter. 
ShaU— 

"(1)  for  the  first  offense,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100.  and  ^     , 

"(U)  for  the  seomd  and  subsequent  of- 
fenses be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
"(C)  If  there  is  a  transfer  of  a  handgun 
between  persons  not  licensed  under  section 
923  of  this  tiUe  in  violation  of  section  929  of 
this  titie.  the  transferor  and  transferee 
■haU  each  be  Uable  to  a  dvil  penalty  of 
$100.". 

(c)  Section  924(c)  of  such  title  U  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUowk 
"(c)  Whoever— 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  to  a  court  of  the  United  SUtes, 
shaU,  to  addition  to  the  punishment  provid- 
ed for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  ten  years 
to  the  case  of  the  first  offense,  and  to  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  for  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 


court  ahaU  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  m^ 
person  or  give  him  a  probationary  sentwiwi. 
nor  ShaU  the  tem  of  Imprisonment  imposed 
under  this  subsection  run  cuucurrently  with 
any  term  of  imprtoonn^nt  imposed  for  the 
..««.mi«inn  of  such  f  clony  nor  shaU  the  de- 
fendant be  eligible  for  parole  for  a  torn 
simifffiH  by  the  court  for  at  least  two  years 
for  a  first  offense  and  at  least  five  years  for 
a  subsequent  offense,  unless  the  court  finds 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  offense— 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  Old; 

"(B)  the  mental  capacity  of  the  defendant 
was  significantly  impsired.  although  the  im- 
pairment was  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  de- 
fense to  prosecution; 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
ss  would  constitute  a  defense  to  i»osecu- 
tion;or 

"(D)  the  defmdant  was  an  accompUoe.  the 
conduct  constituting  the  offense  was  princi- 
pally the  conduct  of  another  person,  and 
the  parttriimtl'T"  of  the  defendant  was  rela- 
tively minor.".  ^  ^^ 

(d)  Section  924  of  such  title  is  ammrted  by 
^Aiihiy  at  the  end  the  f oUowtng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Whoever  negligently  sdls.  transfers, 
or  deUvers  a  handgun  in  violation  of  this 
chapter  shaU  be  dvOly  liable  tm  the  death 
or  injury  suffered  by  an  Indhridual  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  the  handgun  by  the 
transferee  In  the  commission  of  an  offense 
that  causes  death  or  personal  Injury  to  that 
IndlviduaL". 


Buus  «in>  aaouLsnoira 


KxcsmoMs;  aKUxr  ntoit  ussbiutib 


Sic.  107.  (aXl)  Section  92S(aX2)  of  tiUe  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "flrearms"  a  comma  and  the 
foUowlng:  "other  than  a  handgun  model 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  section  930  of  this 
titie,". 

(2)  Section  925(aX2)  of  such  titie  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  "may  re- 
ceive a  firearm"  the  followinr  ".  other  than 
a  handgun  of  a  modd  which  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Attorney  Goieral  under 
section  930  of  this  chapter". 

(bXl)  Section  935(c)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  insorting  "(1)"  sfter  the  subsec- 
tl(m  dfiignat*?"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thoeof  the  f oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Any  Indhridual  who.  having  been  ad- 
judicated as  mentally  incompetent,  or  who. 
having  been  committed  to  a  mental  institu- 
tion, subsequently  has  beoi  adjudicated  by 
a  court  or  other  lawful  authority  to  have 
been  restored  to  mental  competency,  if  such 
court  or  other  lawful  authority  spedficaUy 
f tods  that  the  individual  is  no  longer  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disorder  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  by  the  individual  would 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  todlvidual  or  to  the 
safety  of  another  todlvidual.  shaU  be  re- 
Ueved  from  the  disabUlties  imposed  by  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  re- 
ceipt, transfer,  shipment,  or  possession  of 
firearms  incurred  because  of  such  adjudica- 
tion or  commitment.". 

(3)  Section  92S(cXl)  of  such  tiUe.  as  redes- 
ignated by  this  section,  is  amended  by  to- 
sertlng  after  "National  Firearms  Act"  the 
foUowlnr  "or  of  a  State  or  local  law  which 
relates  to  the  importation,  manufacture, 
sale,  or  transfer,  of  a  firearm". 

(3)  SecUon  925(dX3)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "1964"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  has  a  barreU  length  of  greater 
than  three  inches". 


Sk.  108.  (a)  Section  926  of  title  18.  United 
StateaCode,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
f (diowing  new  paragraidi: 

"(3)  rules  preduding  multiple  ssles  or 
transfers  of  *««»«*giit»»  undCT  section  922(o) 
to  persons  who  do  not  demonstrate  to  the 
HitiTf«..H«tt  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
such  purchase  or  transfer  is  for  lawful  pur- 
poses, as  defined  to  the  rules.". 

(b)  Sudi  section  926  is  further  amended 
by  imerting  "(ar  befwe  "The"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  by  adding  at  the  md 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  who  is  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sioDS  of  this  chspter  is  authorlMd  to  admin- 
ister such  oaths  or  affirmations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  chap- 
ter and  any  other  provtston  of  law  or  regula- 
tion administered  by  the  Bureau.". 
TmJ!  n— GUN  CONTROL  FUNCTIONS 
TRANSFERRED  TO  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

TBAmPKB  oPFOKcnom 
Sk.  201.  (a)  There  are  transfened  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al sbaU  perfcmn.  aU  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Wlthto  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the 
President  may  transfer  to  the  Department 
any  funetl<m  of  any  other  agency  or  office, 
or  part  of  any  agency  or  office,  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment if  the  President  determines  that  such 
function  relates  primarily  to  functions 
transferred  to  the  Department  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(cXl)  Chapter  44  of  such  titie  18  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  Secretary"  each 
place  it  appears  to  such  subchapter  and  to- 
serting  to  lieu  thereof  "the  Attorney  Gener- 
al". 

(2)  Section  103  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  iB  amended  by  stiiktog  out  "the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury"  snd  inserting  to  Ueu 
thereof  "the  Attorney  General" 


OTABUSBlfXIlT  OF  THl  riKBUUIS  SARTT  UKO 

Asrnx  coirraoL  AOKnnsTaATioii 
Sic.  202.  (a)  There  Is  established  wlthto 
Uie  Department  of  Justice  the  Firearms 
Safety  and  Abuse  Control  Administration. 
The  Administration  shaU  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  appototed  by  the  President, 
by  snd  with  the  sdvloe  snd  consmt  of  the 
Senate.  The  Administrator  shaU  be  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  ^ 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  chapter  44  of  UUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  and  under  this  Act  shaU  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  Administration. 

AKIfTJAL  RXrORT 

Sk.  203.  (a)  The  Attorney  (jcneral  shaU 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  as 
part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Administration. 

(b)  Each  such  report  shaU  taclude  a  de- 
scription of  the  effective  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal,  SUte,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  controUlng  illicit 
handgun  traffic,  the  extent  of  tatergovem- 
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summary  of  the  activities  of 
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handgun  trafflc.  a  description 
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Sk.  204 

tracts, 
mined  by 
agement 
or  used 
function 
section  101, 
General. 

(bKl) 
of  this 
functions 
be  transfen^d 
laws  and 
functions. 

(2)  The 
subsection  ( 
daaslf icatioi  i 
after  such 


All  personnel.  llaUllties,  con- 
and  records  as  are  deter- 
Olrector  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held, 
pri^narily  in  connection  with  any 
under  the  provisions  of 
are  transferred  to  the  Attorney 


Exo  tpt  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 

sut  lection,  personnel  engaged  in 

t^uisf  erred  under  this  Act  shall 

in  accordance  with  applicable 

regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 

ti|j>sfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
)  shall  be  without  reduction  in 
or  compensation  for  one  year 

transfer. 


305. 


reguations, 
Iprivilegia— 


Sk:. 
rules, 
and 

(1)  which 
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ercise  of 
under  this 
or  part 
transferred 
ccxnpetent 

(2)  whidi 
UUe  takes 


sAvnros  raovisioifs 
[a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
contracts,    certificates. 


have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
to  become  effective  in  the  ex- 
fiinctlons  which  are  transferred 
,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office, 
any  functions  of  which  are 
>y  this  title,  or  (B)  any  court  of 
Jurisdiction:  aiMl 
are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
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efect. 
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in  effect  according  to  their 

modified,  terminated,  supersed- 

or  repealed  by  the  Attorney 

iny  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 

0  )eraUon  of  law. 
p  -ovislons  of  this  UUe  shall  not 

1  roceedings  paxUng  at  the  Ume 
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the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
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they  are  pending  at  the  time 
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Ext  ept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
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traz  sfer. 


ther<  from. 


action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 

(  r  against  any  officer  in  his  of f i- 

as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or 

p^  thereof,  funcUons  of  which 

by  this  UUe.  shaU  abate  by 


reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  UUe.  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  any  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  UUe.  or  by  or  against 
any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  UUe.  Causes  of  acUons,  suits,  or  other 
proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  such  official  of  the  De- 
partment as  may  be  appropriate  and.  in  any 
lltli»Uon  pending  when  this  section  takes 
effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on  its  own 
moUon  or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order 
which  wlQ  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subaecUon. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  title 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  office,  or  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to 
a  suit,  and  tmder  this  UUe  any  funcUons  of 
such  agency,  office,  or  part  thereof,  or  offi- 
cer is  transferred  to  the  Attorney  General, 
then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  At- 
torney General  (except  in  the  case  of  a  suit 
not  involving  functions  transferred  to  the 
Attorney  General,  in  which  case  the  suit 
shall  be  continued  by  the  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  which  was  a  party  to 
the  suit  prior  to  the  eff ecUve  date  of  this 
UUe). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  UUe  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  tlUe.  reference  in  any 
other  Fedoal  law  to  any  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or 
funcUons  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Department  or  offi- 
cer in  which  such  function  is  vested  pursu- 
ant to  this  UUe. 

(e)  Orders  and  acUons  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  exercise  of  funcUons  trans- 
ferred under  this  UUe  shall  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  orders  and  acUons 
had  been  by  the  agency  or  office,  or  part 
thereof,  exercising  such  funcUons,  immedi- 
ately preceding  their  transfer.  Any  statuto- 
ry requirements  relating  to  noUce,  hearings, 
aeUon  upon  the  record,  or  admlnlstraUve 
review  that  apply  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  UUe  shall  apply  to  the  exer- 
cise of  such  funcUon  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  funcUons  trans- 
ferred under  this  UUe.  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al ahall  have  the  same  authority  as  that 
vested  in  the  agency  or  office,  or  part  there- 
of, exerdaing  such  funcUons  immediately 
preceding  their  transfer,  and  his  acUons  in 
exercising  such  funcUons  shall  have  the 
same  fbrce  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by 
such  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof. 

DBPUIITIOira 

Sk.  206.  As  used  in  this  UUe— 

(1)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  JusUce;  and 

(2)  "funcUon"  indudes  power  and  duty. 

coxraiSATioR  or  AoimnRiAToa 
Sac.  207.  SecUon  5314  of  UUe  5,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(70)  Administrator,  Firearms  Safety  and 

Abuse  Control  AdmlnistraUon.  Department 

of  JusUce.". 

TITLE  m— liOSCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

ROmUILABLX  PIXIABIU 

Sk.  301.  Section  1715  of  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "Such  arUdes"  in 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  ",  other 
than  handguns  whose  transfer  is  restricted 
under  section  022(d).";  and 


(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Postal 
Service  shall  make  rules,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General,  consistent  with 
secUon  922(d)  of  this  UUe,  concerning  oon- 
veyanoe  In  the  mails  of  handguns  subject  to 
that  sectfcm  for  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State, 
departmcDt.  agency,  or  pollUcal  subdivision 
thereof.". 
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STUDY  OP  BracnvanEss  or  cana  oowixol 
Lftwa 

Sk.  302.  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  RelaUons  established  by 
the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act  to  establlah  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
RelaUons".  approved  September  24. 1969,  in 
consultation  with  the  United  States  Ccmf  er- 
enoe  of  Mayors  and  the  National  League  of 
ClUes.  and  repreaentaUves  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agendes  shall  In- 
vestigate, analyse,  and  report  within  six 
months  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act  upon 
(1)  intergovernmental  problons  Involved  in 
controlling  Olldt  handgun  traffic  and  (2) 
the  effecUveness  of  chapter  44  of  UUe  IS, 
United  States  Code,  and  particularly  the  re- 
quirements for  licensing  of  manufacturers, 
importers,  and  dealers. 


Sk.  303.  TlUe  vn  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  (18 
U.S.C.  Appendix  1202-1203)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SAvnios  raovisioN 
Sk.  304.  A  valid  license  issued  pursuant  to 
secUon  023  of  UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  such  section  existed  in  the  day 
before  the  general  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall  be 
valid  until  it  expires  according  to  its  terms 
unless  it  is  sooner  suspended,  revoked,  or 
terminated  pursuant  to  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law. 

xsaLTTxanRo 

Sk.  305.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
cause  to  be  evaluated  and  tested  representa- 
Uve  samples  of  all  handgun  models,  manu- 
factured on  or  after  October  22,  1968,  and 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  the  same  maimer  as  provided  In  sec- 
Uon 930  of  UUe  18  as  amended  by  this  Act 
for  handgun  models  in  manufacture  after 
the  effecUve  date  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.  and  shaU  publish  a  list  of  the 
models  tested  under  this  section  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  test  In  the  manner  described  in 
secUon  93<Xd)  of  UUe  18  as  amended  by  this 
Act  for  lists  to  which  such  section  applies 
not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
Uie  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mrrtcn^t  datx  op  AimsicKirrs  madx  bt  this 

ACT 

Sk.  306.  The  amendments  (induding  any 
repeals)  made  by  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fecUve one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[Summary] 

PaofciPAi.  Provisiohs  op  thx  Kkkhidt- 
RoDmo  Handouh  Camx  Cohtrol  Act  op 
1983 

1.  Ban  the  manufacture,  sale,  assembly,  or 
importaUon  of  Satiuxlay  Night  Specials 
(definition  based  on  barrel  length  of  three 
Inches). 

2.  Establish  a  twenty-one  day  waiting 
period  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  other 
handgun.  Current  law  prohibits  sales  to 
felons,  persons  with  a  history  of  mental  ill- 
ness, drug  addicts,  or  persons  under  21,  but 


there  U  no  effecUve  method  to  implement 
these  prohibitions.  Under  the  bill,  a  dealer 
would  use  the  waiting  period  to  check  with 
law  enforcement  authoriUes  and  verify  the 
purchaser's  eligibility.  The  waiting  i>eriod 
will  be  waived  if  the  purchaser  has  compUed 
with  a  similar  sUte  law  requiring  a  license 
or  permit  to  purchase  a  handgtm. 

3.  Prohibit  pawnshops  from  selling  hand- 
guns. 

4.  Impose  a  mandatory  minimum  Jail  sen- 
tence for  using  or  carrying  a  handgun 
during  commission  of  a  felony  imder  federal 
law. 

AddiUonal  sentence  of  two  to  ten  years  for 
first  offense. 

AddiUonal  sentence  of  five  to  twenty-five 
years  for  subsequent  offenses. 

5.  Require  manufacturers  to  keep  records 
on  all  handgun  transfers,  so  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  may  trace  handguns  used 
in  crimes. 

6.  Require  the  theft  or  loss  of  a  handgim 
to  be  reported  to  authorities;  impose  a  fine 
for  failure  to  report  the  theft  or  loss  of  any 
handgun  later  used  in  a  felony. 

7.  Prohibit  dealers  from  selling  more  than 
two  handguns  to  one  person  in  a  year  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Oei>eral. 

8.  Encourage  states  to  pass  handgtm  "li- 
cense to  purchase"  or  "license  to  carry" 
laws. 

9.  Increase  the  license  fee  for  handgun 
dealers  from  $10  to  8500;  increase  the  fee 
for  manufacturers  and  importers  from  850 
to  $5000. 

10.  Require  private  parUes  who  transfer 
handguns  to  effect  such  transfer  through  a 
licensed  dealer. 

11.  Provide  civil  Uability  to  handgun  vic- 
tims for  any  person  who  "negligently  sells" 
a  handgun  In  vlolaUon  of  the  act  If  the  gtm 
Is  later  used  in  a  crime  against  the  victim. 

12.  Transfer  law  enforcement  funcUons 
from  the  Treasury  Deiwrtment  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department.* 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Borkr): 
S.  512.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  A(A  of 
1978:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

RKPKU,  OP  POWXRPtAirr  AIID  IHDOSTKIAI.  PT7B. 
USK  ACT 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President  (along 
with  my  colleague  Senator  Boren)  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978.  Residential  and 
Industrial  consumers  of  natural  gas 
are  concerned  with  distortions  In  the 
marketplace  that  have  caused  In- 
creased prices  for  natural  gas.  I  share 
their  grave  concerns.  Governmental 
interference  and  regulation  in  this  in- 
stance has  caused  not  only  higher 
prices,  but  also  serious  misall<x»tions. 

Repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  is  one 
piece  in  the  solution  puzzle  to  our  nat- 
ural gas  dUemma.  To  understand  the 
problems  created  by  the  act  and  why 
repeal  is  essential,  one  must  look  brief- 
ly at  the  false  premise  that  gave  rise 
to  Its  enactment. 

In  the  mid  1970's  this  country  expe- 
rienced a  shortage  in  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas.  The  result  was  curtailments  of 
supplies,  closed  schools,  and  closed 
factories.  Predictions  were  made  of 


permanent  and  severe  shortages  in 
future  supplies.  Testimony  indicated 
that  few  additional  reserves  would  be 
discovered  or  verified. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  our  dependence 
on  imxwrts  of  crude  oil  and  the  danger 
of  such  dependence.  OPEC's  role  was 
on  the  rise  and  the  aftermath  of  their 
emlMurgo  was  still  being  felt. 

All  of  this  led  to  the  belief  that  Con- 
gress needed  to  restrict  the  use  of 
these  two  fuels.  In  that  climate  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  was  passed.  The  act  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  either  petroleum  or 
natural  gas  as  the  primary  fuel  source 
in  new  electric  utility  powerplants  and 
in  new  major  Industrial  installations 
built  after  May  1979. 

Furthermore,  the  Fuel  Use  Act  origi- 
nally demanded  that  existing  electric 
utility  and  industrial  installations  stop 
using  petroleum  or  natural  gas  as 
their  primary  fuel  source  by  1990.  Now 
we  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
the  summer  of  1981,  when  Congress 
removed  the  mandate  on  existing  elec- 
tric utility  installations  to  be  off  those 
fuels  by  1990.  But  we  did  not  go  far 
enough.  The  prohibition  on  new 
plants  remains  as  does  the  mandate  on 
existing  industrial  plants.  The  act  re- 
mains a  costly  and  unnecessary  law. 

Consumers  are  harmed  by  this  law. 
Consumers  will  bear  the  cost  of  an  in- 
dustrial plant's  conversion  to  other 
fuels.  Some  facilities  will  not  deem  it 
feasible  to  convert  to  another  fuel  re- 
sulting in  a  shutdown  and  subsequent 
loss  of  Jobs. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  ever- 
rising  price  of  natural  gas.  This  act 
has  contributed  to  the  increased  costs 
consumers  have  faced.  As  industrial 
natural  gas  uses  are  forced  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  their  use  of  natural  gas. 
the  volume  of  gas  transported  through 
a  pipeline  naturally  declines.  This  re- 
sults in  a  pipeline's  expenses  and  oper- 
ating costs  to  be  spread  over  a  smaller 
base.  Thus  the  consumer's  per  unit 
transportation  costs  are  increased. 

The  act  is  unnecessary  because  the 
dire  predictions,  upon  which  the  law 
was  passed,  have  been  proven  inaccu- 
rate. There  is  no  justification  for  the 
Federal  Government  interfering  in  the 
free  market  allocation  of  our  natural 
resources.  As  has  happened  here,  mis- 
allocations  and  increased  costs  are  the 
end  re«ilts. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee will  look  closely  at  this  Issue 
and  that  the  full  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably to  repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  STAFroRD,  Mr.  Hzmz.  Mr. 
SFEcmi,    Mr.    Orasslet,    Mr. 
Pkll,  Mr.  TsoMOAS.  Mr.  Brad- 
let,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  518.  A  biU  to  establish  a  program 
of  grants  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  aiding  State  and  local  pro- 
grams of  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

iMviaoinaaTAL  PRoaxAMS  assistaiici  act  op 

Its* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  intnxlucing  the  Environmental 
Programs  Assistance  Act  which  will 
make  permanent  the  current  senior 
environmental  employment  pilot 
project  (SEX).  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  wiU  be  authorized 
to  employ  and  direct  the  efforts  of 
older  Americans  to  provide  monitor- 
ing, and  regulatory  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  several  environmental  pro- 
grams. The  act  wiU  be  managed  by  the 
EPA  with  guidance  from  the  D^mrt- 
ment  of  Labor  at  an  authorized  level 
not  to  exceed  $250,000,  a  small  amount 
to  pay  for  the  objectives  of  this  fine 
program. 

In  the  pilot  project  begun  in  1976. 
SEE  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
older  Americans  employed  in  Jobs  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  environ- 
mental resources.  For  example,  in  Ar- 
kansas, eight  senior  citizens  conducted 
an  EPA-mandated  survey  of  open 
dumps  within  the  State;  in  New 
Jersey,  21  older  Americans  were  hired 
to  gather  f ollowup  information  for  an 
earlier  survey  of  hazardous  waste 
products  generated  by  SUte  indus- 
tries; and  in  California,  a  project  stud- 
ied the  extent  to  which  migrant  work- 
ers were  exposed  to  dangerous  pesti- 
cides while  on  the  Job.  It  is  a  rare  occa- 
sion when  the  public  derives  such  ben- 
efit from  an  investment  as  small  as 
the  amount  expended  for  the  Senior 
Environmental  Employment  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

Retired,  unemployed  older  workers 
have  a  wealth  of  talent  and  experience 
that  should  and  must  be  used.  At  a 
time  when  Federal  assistance  for  envi- 
ronmental programs  is  being  reduced, 
additional  resources  are  needed  to 
help  implement  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  Environmental  Programs  Assist- 
ance Act  will  assist  in  accomplishing 
such  projects  as: 

Air  monitoring  and  emission  testing; 
pesticides  inventory  and  control;  water 
quality  and  supply  sampling  and  moni- 
toring: technical  libraries  and  public 
information  projects:  carcinogenic  sur- 
veys and  followup;  hazardous  materi- 
als routing  surveys;  health  and  screen- 
ing in  rural  areas  and  among  migrant 
workers;  and  noise  abatement  and  con- 
troL 

The  bill  requires  that  SEE  partici- 
pants not  replace  existing  activities 
within  a  State.  The  participants  must 
augment  or  improve  existing  pro- 
grams. SEE  will  not  displace  E7A  em- 
ployees. This  criterion  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram has  brought  about  ingenious 
uses  of  the  Senior  Environmental  Em- 
ployment program.  This  trend  will  cer- 
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last  year,  this  bUl  was 
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Join  me  in  supporting  the  senior  envi- 
ronmental employment  program.* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wallop): 
8.  519.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  for- 
eign pension  plans  to  invest  in  the 
United  SUtes  on  a  nontaxable  basis 
for  residential  housing  financing  and 
investment  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

uvisumn  ni  tbs  umiut  statb  bt 
rouia>  PSMiioii  njun 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  attract  new  sources  of  cw>ltal 
for  the  T3S.  housing  market.  This  pro- 
posal would  allow  foreign  pension 
plans  to  provide  funds  for  residential 
U.S.  real  estote  without  the  imposition 
of  UjS.  taxes  on  the  income  and  gains 
earned  by  the  plans. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
further  assist  us  in  meeting  our  hous- 
ing capital  needs.  Many  of  the  housing 
and  capital  formation  incentives  that 
are  currently  being  discussed  must  fit 
within  budgetary  restraints,  and  they 
may  not  really  add  to  the  overall 
supply  of  coital  for  housing  but 
merely  shift  capital  from  one  sector  to 
another.  This  proposal  has  the  advan- 
tage of  providing  new  housing  capital 
for  this  country  with  little,  if  any.  rev- 
enue loss.  It  identifies  and  combines 
two  important  sources  of  capital— for- 
eign investment  and  retirement  sav- 
ings. It  would  put  the  United  States  in 
a  position  to  derive  benefits  from  the 
savings  of  others  by  having  that  sav- 
ings invested  here.  In  this  connection. 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  funds  of 
pension  plans  maintained  by  compa- 
nies in  three  countries  alone— the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Japan— exceeds  $200  billion. 

My  propoMtl  wUl  provide  a  favorable 
tax  climate  for  attracting  a  significant 
share  of  new  money  for  the  U.S.  hous- 
ing market  and  it  will  do  so  In  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  sound  tax 
policy.  Specifically,  the  proposal 
woxild  eliminate  the  UJS.  tax  burden 
on  all  types  of  residential  real  estate 
investment  by  these  plans— initial  or 
secondary  mortgage  financing,  hold- 
ings of  mortgage-backed  securities 
issued  by  Fannie  Mae  or  Oinnle  Mae, 
and  direct  investment  In  new  or  exist- 
ing apartment  complexes  and  single  or 
multlfamlly  construction.  Since  pen- 
sion plans  traditionally  invest  on  a 
long-term  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Investments  that  would  be  made 
as  a  result  of  this  proposal  usually 
would  be  stable  and  long-term  Invest- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal— which 
represents  a  new  and  promising  ap- 
proach to  help  provide  more  afford- 
able housing  to  Americans— Is  support- 
ed by  the  Democratic  caucus  and  also 
has  bipartisan  interest  and  support. 


Significantly,  the  enactment  of  the 
proposal  would  Involve  UtUe  or  no  rev- 
enue loss.  In  this  regard,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that,  for  every  $1  billion  In  new 
housing  investment  that  is  made 
under  the  proposal,  the  cost  would  be 
less  than  $10  million.  Surely,  this  is  an 
insignificant  cost  for  attracting  a  new 
source  of  capital  for  U.8.  housing  fi- 
nancing and  exjianslon  purposes. 

The  proposal  would  exempt  eligible 
foreign  poasion  plans  from  tax  on 
their  income  and  gains  from  qualified 
residential  housing  investments  in  the 
United  States.  Qualified  investments 
would  include  all  types  of  residential 
debt  financing  customarily  made  by 
banks,  et  cetera,  and  equity  Interests 
in  >»<«ti«g  or  new  residential  proper- 
ties. The  bill  limits  the  exemption  to 
foreign  pension  plans  that  are  compa- 
rable in  structure  to  U.S.  pension 
plans  which,  under  present  law,  gener- 
ally could  make  such  investments  on  a 
tax-free  basis.  Thus,  the  foreign  plans 
would  have  to  qualify  for  favorable 
treatment  under  the  tax  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  organized. 
They  would  have  to  be  funded  with 
assets  that  are  segregated  from  the 
assets  of  the  employer,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  maintained  primarily 
to  provide  retirement  benefits  for  non- 
resident employees.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes a  technical  amendment  that  Is 
necessary  if  UJS.  life  insurance  compa- 
nies are  to  be  able  to  make  qualified 
housing  investments  for  foreign  pen- 
sion plans  on  a  competitive,  tax 
exempt  basis  with  banks,  et  cetera. 

In  simunary,  Idr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  sensible  and  attractive  proposal 
to  tapping  a  new  source  of  capital  for 
the  U.S.  housing  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  bill  in  the  Ricoso  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  f  oUows: 

S.  S19 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SentUe  and  House  of 
RepreaentaHva  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congreu  assembled. 

Sicnoii  1.  Residential  Real  EsUte  income 
of  certain  f  orei^  pension  plans. 

(a)  Ix  OnniAL.— Subpart  C  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  3  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  897  the  following  new  section: 
-Sec  ns.  K»WibH«I  Real  btaU  Immm  of  Certain  Fof^ 


"(a)  IH  OniraAL.— For  purposes  of  this 
title  (and  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  such  title),  gross  Income  does  not  In- 
clude Income,  gains  or  other  amounts  de- 
rived by  an  eligible  foreign  pension  plan 
form  qualified  Investments  in  residential 
real  property. 

"(b)  DsmnnoHS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  EUGIBLI  PORXIGH  PDISIOR  PLAR.— The 

term  'eligible  foreign  pension  plan"  means  a 
trust,  corporation,  or  fund  which  Is  formed 
pursuant  to,  or  as  part  of,  a  foreign  pension 


plan  which  satisfies  the  foUowlng  require- 
ments— 

"(A)  the  plan  Is  maintained  primarily  to 
provide  retirement  or  similar  l)enef  its  to  em- 
ployees who  are  primarily  nonresident  alloi 
individuals: 

"(B)  the  anets  of  the  plan  are  segregated 
from  the  assets  of  the  employer  or  employ- 
ers maintaining  the  plan  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  the  forel^  country  in  which  such 
plan  is  maintained;  and 

"(C)  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country 
in  which  the  plan  is  maintained,  the  plan  is 
exempt  from  income  tax. 

If  all  of  the  assets  of  a  trust,  corporation, 
or  fund  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  one  or 
more  foreign  pension  plans  described  in  this 
paragraph,  such  trust,  corporation,  or  fund 
shall  itself  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  thU  paragraph. 

"(2)  QUALinXD  iRvasmRRTs  ir  Roiskr- 
TiAL  RIAL  PaoPRRTT.— The  term  'qualified 
inveatments  in  residential  real  property' 
means — 

"(A)  investmenU  in  qualified  residential 
financial  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
I38(dX3),  except  for  sul^Mtragraph  (H) 
thereof,  as  In  effect  on  January  I,  1982) 
within  the  United  SUtes,  and 

"(B)  fee  ownership  or  coownerahip  of  land 
or  improvemente  thereon  (including  owner- 
ship or  coownershlp  of  asseU  through  a 
partnership)  and  leaseholds  of  land  or  im- 
provements thereon.  If  such  land  or  im- 
provements are  designed  for  use  as,  or  sub- 
stantially consiste  of.  dwelling  units  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  167(kX3))  within  the 
United  SUtes. 

For  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  stock,  or  a 
contract  with  reserves  baaed  on  a  segregated 
asset  account  (described  in  section 
SOKgXlXB)).  shall  be  considered  to  be 
'qualified  investment  in  residential  real 
property  if  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of 
the  issuer  of  the  stoA  or  of  the  account  on 
which  the  contract  is  based,  are  Invested  in 
property  described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).".  

(b)  CoRTORMiRO  Amrrdmxrt.— Section 
80S(d)  (relating  to  pension  plan  reserves  of 
life  Insurance  companies)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Issued  to  an  eligible  foreign  pension 
plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
898(bXl))  if  substantially  all  of  the  sskU  of 
the  account  on  which  such  ctmtract  is  based 
consist  of  qualified  Investmente  in  residen- 
tial real  property  described  in  section  898 

(c)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
stuUl  take  effect  on  date  of  enactm«it.« 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  520.  A  bill  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  by  protecting  dependent  chil- 
dren  and   others   from   institutional 
abuse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


ary. 

DRPSRDRRT  CHILDRXR'S  PHOIWaiOR  ACT  OF 
1»SS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Dependent  Chil- 
dren's Protection  Act  of  1983. 

In  1974.  Congress  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act.  With  Its  pas- 
sage the  systematic  removal  of  non- 
criminal Juveniles  from  secure  deten- 
tion facilities  began  in  earnest  across 
the  country.  In  1976  there  were  almost 
200,000  noncriminal  children  held  In 
secure   confinement   throughout   the 


United  SUtes.  Thanks  to  the  great 
success  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act,  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  of  the  UB.  Department  of 
Justice  reports  ttiat  the  number  of 
noncriminal  Juveniles  held  in  secure 
detention  was  reduced  in  the  1975-^1 
period  by  82.4  percent  in  partlcUMiting 
Jurisdictions.  This  year  we  hope  to  top 
00-percent  improvement 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  act  dedsively  to  remove  the  last  of 
these  unfortunate  children  from  Juve- 
nile and  adult  Jails.  Currently  partici- 
pation In  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  is 
purely  voluntary  and  discretionary  on 
the  part  of  the  SUtes.  The  bUl  which  I 
am  Introducing  today  would  require 
that  all  noncriminal  Juveniles  be  re- 
moved from  secure  detention  through- 
out the  United  SUtes. 

During  the  past  several  months  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice  has 
held  extensive  hearings  and  conducted 
a  thorou^  investigation  into  the  op- 
eration of  the  State  run  Juvenile  insti- 
tutions in  one  of  the  nonpartldpaUng 
SUtes,  Oklahoma.  This  inquiry,  con- 
ducted with  the  full  support  of  our 
distinguished    colleagues    from    that 
SUte,  uncovered  disturbing  adminis- 
trative practices  and  abuses.  One  of 
the  things  that  sho<^ed  us  the  most 
was  the  realization  that  many  of  the 
children  Incarcerated  were  being  held 
only  because  they  were  abandoned,  ne- 
glected or  abused— both  physically  and 
sexually— by  their  families.  Of  the  617 
Juveniles  In  the  secure  custody  of  that 
SUte's  department  of  human  services 
on  December  31, 1979,  300  were  locked 
up  for  no  criminal  offense  whatsoever. 
Adding  together  the  SUte's  Juvenile 
training  schools   and   the   detention 
centers,  the  subcommittee  discovered 
that  in  that  State.  53  percent  of  all  in- 
stitutlonaUzed  Juveniles  were  nonde- 
linquenU  Perhi^M  most  shoeing  of 
all  was  the  fact  that  these  young.  Im- 
pressionable children  were  often  being 
held  in  the  same  institutions  as  adjudi- 
cated   delinquents    and    many    were 
Jailed  or  locked  up  with  adulU  for  pe- 
riods of  time.  While  these  Juveniles 
could    have   been    placed   in   foster 
homes  or  group  homes,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice In  Pennsylvania  and  most  other 
participating  States;  this  State's  tax- 
payers   in    1979    were    shelling    out 
almost  $25,000  per  child  for  this  inap- 
propriate and  unconscionable  care. 

This  bill  I  Introduce  today  will  end 
this  practice  throughout  the  United 
SUtes.  With  almost  30,000  young 
people  now  detained  annually,  I  am 
confident  that  when  my  colleagues 
review  the  effects  of  such  inappropri- 
ate placement,  they  will  Join  In  this 
effort.  What  is  needed  is  a  commit- 
ment to  meet  this  mandate.  Therefore 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  carefully 
and  to  support  the  Dependent  Chil- 
dren's Protection  Act. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKD.  as  follows: 


S.520 

Be  U  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
RepnsentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Dependent  Chil- 
dren's Protection  Act  of  19gS. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  C^ongreH  hereby  finds 
that- 

(1)  deprived,  neglected,  and  abused  Juve- 
niles and  Juvenfles  who  present  noncriminal 
behavlw  problems  are  frequently  assigned 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  States; 

(2)  the  placement  of  these  JuvenQes  in 
secure  detention,  treatmoit  or  correctional 
facilities  constitotes  punishment  because 
such  placement; 

(A)  twpn—  unneoenary  burden  on  the 
liberty  of  the  Juveniles: 

(B)  unneoeHarOy  endangers  the  peraooal 
safety  of  the  JuvenQea; 

(C)  abridges  the  Juveniles'  right  to  care 
aiwi  treatment; 

(D)  interferes  with  the  right  to  family  in- 
tegrity of  the  Juveniles  and  further  exacer- 
bates the  alienation  of  the  Juveniles  from 
family,  peers  and  communltr. 

(E)  Increases  the  probability  that  these  }u- 
venOea  wiU  \MXxsr  engage  in  delinquent  or 
criminal  behavior;  and 

(P)  stigmatises  the  Juveniles  by  associat- 
ing them  with  criminal  behavior. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  consti- 
tutional righU  of  Juveniles  guaranteed  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  Uie  Constitu- 
tlOD  of  the  United  States  shall  be  enforced 
by  prohibiting  the  punitive  detention  of  Ju- 
veiUes  who  have  not  been  adjudicated  to 
have  committed  any  offense  that  would  be 
criminal  if  committed  by  an  adult 

SRC.  3.  Add  to  chapter  21  of  titie  42  the 
foUowtng  section: 

"Sac.  1.  No  state  shaU  assign  a  Juvenile 
nonoffender  committed  to  ita  care  or  custo- 
dy to  any  secure  detention,  treatment  or 
correcttooal  facility. 

"Shc.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act 

"(a)  the  term  'Juvenile  nonoffender' 
means  any  person  under  age  18,  who  has 
not  been  adJwUeated  to  have  committed  an 
offense  that  would  be  criminal  if  committed 
by  an  adult  unlea  that  petaon  la  lawfully  In 
detention  pending  trial  on  charges  relating 
to  an  offense  that  would  be  criminal  if  com- 
mitted by  an  adult 

"(b)  the  tenn  'secure  detoition.  treatment 
or  oonectkRial  f  acOlty  means  any  public  or 
private  residential  faculty  whlch- 

"(1)  infl'"***  coostniction  fixtures  de- 
signed to  restrict  physically  the  movemmU 
and  activities  of  Juveniles  or  other  individ- 
uals held  in  lawful  custody  in  such  f acUltr. 
and 

"(2)  is  used  for  placement  prior  to  or 
after  adjudication  and  disposition  of  any  Ju- 
venUes  who  has  been  charged  with  delin- 
quency or  for  holding  a  person  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense:  or 

"(3)  is  used  to  provide  medical,  education- 
al, special  educational,  social,  psychological 
and  vocational  services,  corrective  and  pre- 
venUtive  guidance  and  training,  and  other 
rehabilitative  services  designed  to  protect 
the  public.  Provided,  hotoever,  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  Interpreted  to  pro- 
hibit any  state  from  committing  any  Juve- 
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are  those  who  seek  to  victimize  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  the  task  force  recom- 
mended that: 

School  authorities  should  check  the  arrest 
azKl  conviction  records  for  sexual  assault, 
child  molestation,  or  pornography  offenses 
of  anyone  applyliig  for  work  In  a  school.  In- 
cluding anyone  doing  contract  woric  involv- 
ing regular  proximity  to  students,  and  make 
submission  to  such  a  check  a  precondition 
for  employment. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to 
strengthen  State  authorities'  incentive 
to  utilize  the  recently  renewed  avail- 
ability of  the  FBI's  identification  sov- 
ices.  Last  year,  the  FBI  suspended  its 
criminal  Justice  identifications  services 
to  State  and  local  employment  and  li- 
censing authorities  in  order  to  reduce 
the  tremendous  backlog  and  resulting 
delays  that  had  developed.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  report  that  beginning 
again  on  October  1,  1982,  the  FBI  has 
been  providing  identification  services. 
At  the  same  time,  a  new  user-fee 
S3^m  has  been  instituted  to  defray 
the  costs  of  services.  At  approximately 
$12,  the  cost  of  processing  a  finger- 
print card  should  not  pose  a  problem 
to  such  State  agencies.  In  my  view,  the 
criminal  record  checks  of  individuals 
hired  to  work  with  detained  juveniles 
are  the  type  of  law  enforcement  relat- 
ed checks  that  should  receive  priority 
treatment.  The  long  term  solution  to 
the  work  processing  problems  and 
delays  within  the  FBI  lie  in  prompt 
automation  of  these  services.  In  this 
way  the  lO-to-16  day  processing  time 
and  user  fees  can  both  be  reduced. 

Besides  encouraging  the  utilization 
of  the  Federal  Government's  criminal 
Justice  information  services,  such  as 
the  computerized  criminal  history 
system  and  fingerprint  service  of  the 
FBI,  this  bill  makes  reference  to  State 
exchanges  of  information,  such  as 
those  now  being  facilitated  by  the 
interstate  identification  index  (III)  on 
a  pilot  basis  among  20  States.  Consist- 
ent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime,  the  Federal  Government  is 
providing  an  index  of  States  having 
criminal  histories  of  certain  individ- 
uals so  that  interested  States  can  then 
communicate  directly  regarding  the 
contents  of  those  criminal  histories. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
FBI  as  they  evaluate  their  pilot  proj- 
ect and  the  alternative  proposals  for 
the  exchange  of  criminal  history  infor- 
mation. Whichever  method  of  infor- 
mation exchange  is  demonstrated 
most  effective,  we  must  insure  the 
availability  of  accurate  criminal  histo- 
ry information  for  confidential  use  in 
the  evaluating  of  individuals  seeking 
Jobs  working  with  the  Nation's  trou- 
bled youth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 


&521 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  SetuiU  and  Houae  of 
Revreaentatlvea  of  the  United  Stalea  of 
America  in  Conffnu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Employees  Clearance  Act  of  196S. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  government  agendes  (^»erating  Juve- 
nile detention,  correction,  care  and  treat- 
ment facilities  may  employ  a  former  crimi- 
nal offender  because  they  are  not  aware  of 
criminal  backgrounds  and  convictions  in 
other  Jurisdictions: 

(2)  onploying  former  criminal  offenders 
convicted  of  violent,  assaultive  conduct  or 
sexual-related  offenses  to  work  in  juvenile 
facilities  exposes  Juveniles  committed  to  of- 
ficial custody  to  abuse  and  mistreatment: 

(3)  before  hiring  former  criminal  offend- 
ers or  aiwlgnlng  them  inappropriate  employ- 
ment opportunities  working  with  Juveniles 
committed  to  official  custody,  government 
agendes  should  conduct  criminal  record 
checks  to  ascertain  whether  they  committed 
criminal  acts  that  bear  on  specific  wo  A  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Sac.  3.  Add  to  Chapter  21  of  Utle  42  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sk.  1.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  employed 
at  a  facility  maintained  for  the  detention, 
correction,  care  or  treatment  of  Juveniles 
unless  a  nationwide  criminal  record  check 
has  been  conducted  to  ascertain  whether 
the  individual  has  engaged  in  criminal  acts 
that  have  a  specific  relationship  to  Job  per- 
formance and  whether  he  poses  a  signifi- 
cant danger  of  abuse  or  mistreatment  of  the 
Juveniles. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  assist 
state  governments  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
duct criminal  record  checks  on  persons  seek- 
ing employment  at  facilities  maintained  for 
the  detention,  correction,  care  or  treatment 
of  Juveniles  by  furnishing  criminal  Identifi- 
cation and  criminal  history  Information  on 
a  confidential  basis  and  facilitating  the  ex- 
change of  such  information  through  a  na- 
tional index  of  state  records,  such  as  the 
Interstate  Identification  Index.". 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  522.  A  bill  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  by  removing  juveniles  from 
adult  courts:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

JXPrWHTLK  niCAHCXSATIOH  PROTSCTIOH  ACT  OF 
1SS3 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Juvenile  Incar- 
ceration Protection  Act  of  1983. 

During  the  past  year  the  Nation  has 
been  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  adiilt  jails  to  house  juve- 
niles and  by  the  abuses  that  aU  too 
often  occur  in  these  jails  and  lockups. 

The  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress have  reason  for  concern.  Almost 
500,000  Juveniles  are  held  in  secure  de- 
tention each  year  in  8,833  different 
adult  Jails  and  lockups.  Only  14  per- 
cent of  these  juveniles  were  held  for 
serious  criminal  offenses. 

The  problem  has  been  with  us  for 
hundreds  of  years.  In  the  past  we  were 
Ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  jailing 
Juveniles  with  adults.  We  did  not  real- 
ize that  this  particxilar  solution  to  at- 
tempting to  control  children  and  their 
delinquent  behavior  was,  in  fact,  exac- 


erbating the  situation.  As  long  ago  as 
1899  with  the  foiinding  of  the  first  Ju- 
venile court  in  Chicago,  knowledgeable 
citizens,  youth  workers,  correctional 
officials,  and  political  leaders  have 
called  for  the  complete  removal  of  ju- 
veniles from  adult  Jails.  In  1961  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency declared: 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  be  found 
neither  in  writing  off  the  sophisticated 
youth  by  Jailing  him.  nor  in  buUding  sepa- 
rate and  better  dorigned  Juvenile  quarters  in 
jails  and  police  lock-ups.  The  treatment  of 
youthful  offenders  must  be  divorced  from 
the  Jail  and  other  expensive  "money  saving" 
methods  of  handling  adults. 

Since  then  dozens  of  national  orga- 
nizations have  taken  similar  positions 
including  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Urban  League, 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  NaUonal  Youth  Work  AUI- 
ance,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  perhaps  most  significantly, 
the  National  Sheriffs  Association. 
These  organizations  and  dozens  more 
have  joined  together  to  form  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  Jail  Reform.  Such 
a  wide-ranging  coalition  was  in  large 
part  responsible  for  convincing  Con- 
gress to  move,  in  the  1980  amend- 
ments to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act.  beyond  the 
sight-and-sotmd  separation  require- 
ments in  the  1974  act  to  the  more  ex- 
acting standard  requiring  actual  re- 
moval of  most  juveniles  from  adult 
jails. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1980 
amendments  to  the  act  with  their  re- 
quirements that  juveniles  be  removed 
from  adult  jaUs  and  lockups  by  1985, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  develop- 
ments which  lead  me  to  introduce 
today  the  Juvenile  Incarceration  Pro- 
tection Act.  Enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure will  ensure,  in  the  words  of  the 
National  Coalition  for  Jail  Reform, 
that  "no  juvenile  should  be  held  in 
adult  jaU." 

During  the  past  several  months  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice has  conducted  an  extensive  Inves- 
tigation into  the  operation  of  State- 
run  juvenile  institutions  in  one  of  the 
six  States  not  participating  in  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act.  One  of  the  clearest  pat- 
terns of  abuse  to  emerge  from  inter- 
viewing juveniles  incarcerated  in  these 
institutions,  typically  at  first  for  no 
crime  at  all.  was  that  they  had  been  in 
adult  Jails.  Almost  all  of  the  juvenile 
witnesses  interviewed  at  length  by  the 
subcommittee's  staff  had  been  in  at 
least  one  adxilt  jail.  Three  of  the  four 
juvenile  witnesses  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee had  been  held  in  adult  Jails. 
One  young  man  even  complained  of 
being  sprayed  with  mace  by  a  jailer 
while  locked  in  his  cell. 


The  pattern  of  abuse  which  the  sub- 
committee found  in  Oklahoma's  Juve- 
nile institutions  is  not  unique  to  Okla- 
homa and  I  am  most  pleased  to  report 
indications  that  the  State  has  moved 
to  correct  the  abuses,  most  notably  by 
m)pointing  our  distinguished  former 
colleague  Senator  Henry  Bellmon  to 
head  the  troubled  Oklahoma  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  abuse  of 
children  at  liome  is  an  alarming  and 
growing  problem.  It  is  often  difficult 
for  Government  to  strike  a  balance 
that  protects  both  the  family's  privacy 
and  the  rights  of  defenseless  children, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  unit  of 
Government  to  ignore  the  ri^ts  of 
children  under  its  care  and  custody. 

In  Oklahoma,  and  I  suspect  the 
same  is  true  in  other  States,  the  initial 
error  was  placing  Juveniles— no  matter 
what  the  reascm— in  an  adult  Jail. 
Once  behind  bars  or  in  handcuffs  and 
leg  irons  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
ever-increasing  denial  of  the  rights  of 
these  children  and  their  abuse  and 
degradation.  Our  recent  Investigation 
reinforced  my  thinking  that  in  order 
to  fight  crime  we  must  choke  off  the 
supply  of  young  people  being  fed  need- 
lessly into  the  Nation's  training 
schools.  The  way-station  to  training 
schools— where  one  young  man  told 
the  subcommittee  that  he  learned 
more  about  criminal  activity  than  any- 
thing else— is  the  adult  JaiL 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  share 
with  the  Senate  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  reported  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  and  broadcast  on  television 
and  radio  about  Juveniles  in  adult  Jails 
during  the  past  2  years: 

On  May  31.  1982.  while  most  Ameri- 
cans were  observing  Memorial  Day, 
Christopher  Peterman,  age  17,  was 
being  tortured  and  murdered.  This 
was  not  hi^pening  in  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Argentina,  but  in  Boise.  Idaho.  Mr. 
Peterman's  offense  was  that  he  owed 
$73  in  traffic  fines.  For  4V^  hours  he 
was  beaten  and  toilet  paper  was 
stuffed  between  his  toes  and  lit  on 
fire.  He  was  beaten  in  his  cell  which 
he  shared  with  five  other  youths.  He 
was  beaten  in  the  exercise  snud  in  view 
of  many  adult  prisoners.  All  five  of  his 
cellmates  have  been  charged  with 
murder.  Diiring  these  hours  of  sadistic 
torture  the  staff  of  the  undermanned 
Jail  apparently  only  strolled  through 
every  few  hours.  Later  it  was  learned 
that  another  youth,  Richard  Yellen. 
was  beaten  by  three  of  the  same 
youths  in  the  same  cell  2  weeks  earli- 
er. After  being  treated  in  a  Boise  hos- 
pital Mr.  Yellen  was  returned  to  the 
same  cell. 

The  problem  here  is  not  just  that  we 
have  a  poorly  run  jail  but  the  very 
fact  that  there  were  any  juveniles  in 
there  at  all.  A  properly  run  and 
staffed  Juvenile  detention  facility 
would  have  spared  the  Boise  communi- 
ty   seven    casualties — one    dead,    one 


badly  beaten,  and  five  charged  with 
murder. 

Another  tragedy  unfolded  in  an 
adult  Jafl  in  Ironton,  Ohio,  during  a 
February  1981  weekend.  Two  15-year- 
old  girls  ran  away  from  home,  taking  a 
family  car.  Picked  up  by  the  police  600 
miles  from  home  they  returned  volun- 
tarily. Over  the  objections  of  their 
parents  they  were  placed  in  an  adult 
jail  for  the  weekend.  This  was  In  keep- 
ing with  Juvenile  Judge  Lloyd  W.  Bur- 
well's  conviction  that  he  could  make 
"kids  be  good"  with  time  in  the  county 
JaiL  During  the  weekend  two  girls 
were  sexually  assaulted  by  a  Jailer  and 
male  prisoners.  When  the  incident 
came  to  light  one  girl's  father  sued. 
Lawrence  County  and  the  judge  set- 
tled, and  agreed  to  pay  $37,000  in  dam- 
ages before  triaL  In  another  case  in- 
volving the  same  Judge  a  16-year-old 
boy  committed  suicide  while  held  in 
the  Lawrence  County  adult  JaiL 

The  judge  disooimted  both  the 
sexual  assaults  and  the  suicide  as  out 
of  the  ordinary.  For  the  suicide  at 
least,  it  is  all  too  ordinary  for  Juvoiiles 
in  adult  Jails.  The  suicide  rate  of  Juve- 
niles in  adult  Jails  is.  according  to  a 
recent  study  commissioned  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
4.6  times  higher  than  in  the  general 
youth  population.  The  key  variables 
are  neither  arrest  nor  incarceration. 
The  suicide  rate  of  youth  in  Juvenile 
detention  centers  is  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  general  population  and 
only  one-tenth  the  suicide  rate  of  juve- 
niles in  adult  jails.  The  continuing 
tragedy  of  juvenile  suicides  in  adult 
jails  must  be  eliminated  and  the  Juve- 
nile Incarceration  Protection  Act  seeks 
to  do  Just  that. 

Last  May,  on  the  same  day  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Justice  was 
holding  hearings  on  conditions  in  a 
nonparticipating  Stele's  Juvenile  de- 
tention facilities,  ABC  broadcast  an 
excellent  film  on  the  plight  of  juve- 
niles held  in  adult  jails.  Entitled  "In 
the  Custody  of  Strangers"  It  starred 
Martin  Sheen  and  his  teenage  son.  It 
was  a  valuable  public  service  provided 
by  ABC  and  the  film's  producer  Moon- 
light Productions.  The  film,  with  its 
positive  reception  by  critics  and  the 
public,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Nation  to  end  forever  the  use  of  adult 
Jails  for  the  detention  of  juveniles. 

In  August  of  1982  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon  held 
that  constitutional  rights  of  juveniles 
were  violated  by  confinement  in  adult 
jails.  In  particular,  the  court  found 
that  juvenile  pretrial  detainees  were 
being  confined  in  a  manner  that  re- 
sulted in  punishment  stemming  from 
failure  to  provide  "any  form  of  work, 
exercise,  education,  recreation,  or  rec- 
reational materials:"  "minimal  privacy 
when    showering,    using    toilets,    or 
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already  being  done.  In  1980 
\  risely  mandated  a  study  on 
removing  Juveniles  from 
The  study  was  done  by  the 
,   Research  Center  of  the 
of  Illinois,  which  is  directed 
capable  Bfr.  Jim  Brown, 
three-volume  Jail  Re- 
Study  demonstrated  that 
use  of  nonsecure  pro- 
alo^  with  Juvenile  detention 
add  only  modestly  to  the 
for  Juveniles  in  trouble. 
.   notes  that  with  strong 
local  government  support 
an   informed   and   alert 
total  removal  of  Juveniles 
Jails  can  be  accomplished, 
pr^ud  to  report  to  my  Senate 
that  the  study  cites  Penn- 
Act  41  and  its  siwceaafully 
mandate  to  remove  all 
rom  adult  JaOs  as  a  model 
Mlition.  During  a  5-year  pro- 
possible  in  part  by  funds 
ly  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Prevention  Act.  Pennsyl- 
.  _  ^  all  Juveniles  from  adult 
ihe  use  of  secure  detention 
percent  PerhVM  not  colnd- 
serlous    Juvenile    crime    in 
dropped  by  4  percent 
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^  noted  that  Jurisdictions 
suocessfiilly  removed  Juve- 
-  adult  Jails  receive  funds 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
P^evention  Act.  Their  "remov- 
are  characterised  by  a  will- 
explore  nonsecure  commu- 
and  community  super- 
and  services.  These  al- 
can   be   less   costly    than 
\  kcility    based    programs    in 
both  capital  and  operation 
The  Community  Re- 

went  on  to  say  that, 

^tes  and  localities  examine 
ustice  systems,  the  process 
result  in  a  reduced  reliance 
placement  options,  and  con- 
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sequently.  a  potentially  reduced  re- 
moval cost." 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  total  re- 
moval of  Juveniles  from  adult  JaOs  are 
difficult  to  make.  CRC's  best  estimate 
is  $118.8  million  to  complete  the  re- 
movals envisioned  in  the  1980  amend- 
ments to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act.  It  is  to  this 
purpose  that  the  Juvenile  Justice  for- 
mula block  grants  to  the  participating 
States  must  be  turned  as  we  continue 
to  achieve  compliance  with  the  act's 
deinstitutionalization  mandate.  I  esti- 
mate that  the  costs  to  the  States  of 
moving  from  the  initial  requirements 
of  the  act  to  meeting  the  more  strin- 
gent requirements  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
carceration Protection  Act  to  be  an  ad- 
ditional $25  million  nationwide. 
Spread  over  a  5-year  period,  this 
amounts  to  only  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  to  eliminate  this  backward 
and  counter-productive  crime-breeding 
practice.  Simply  raising  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act's  appropriation  from  its  barely 
adequate  $70  million  to  its  modest,  au- 
thorized appropriation  level  of  $77.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984  will  make  it 
possible  to  take  a  significant  step 
toward  removing  Juveniles  in  the 
United  States  from  adult  JaOs  by  1985. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKO,  as  follows: 

&522 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  Htnue  of 
RevnaentaHvea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Amertea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  JuvenOe  Incarcer- 
ation Protection  Act  of  1883. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  tiereby  finds 
tbat- 

(1)  Juvenilea  account  for  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  arrests  for  crimes  in  the  United 
State*  today; 

(3)  an  estimated  479.000  juvenfles  are  held 
in  pretrial  detention  in  adult  Jails  and  locli- 
ups  each  year. 

(S)  the  lioldlng  of  Juveniles  in  adult  JaOs 
enoourages  delinquency  and  criminal  behav- 
ior, and 

(4)  delinquency  results  in  enormous 
annual  cost  and  immeasurable  Iom  of 
human  life,  personal  security,  and  wasted 
human  resources. 

(b)  "Hie  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
holding  of  Juveniles  in  adult  JaOs  and  lock- 
ups constitutes  punishment,  violates  the  Ju- 
veniles' due  process  rt^t  to  fundamental 
f  aimea  and  unneosHarHy  endangers  the 
personal  safety  of  JuvenUes.  Cragreas  de- 
clares that  the  CGOstitutional  rights  of  Juve- 
niles guaranteed  by  the  fifth  and  four- 
teenth amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  enforced  by  pro- 
hibiting the  detoition  of  JuvenOes  in  jails 
and  lockups  also  used  for  adults. 

Sk.  3.  Add  to  Chapter  31  of  title  43  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sic.  1.  After  December  8, 1985,  no  person 
under  age  18  shall  be  detained  or  confined 
in  any  JaQ  or  lockup  for  adults,  except  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations that— 


(A)  recognlK  the  special  needs  of  areas 
chara^criied  by  very  low  population  densi- 
ty with  respect  to  the  detention  of  Juvenfles: 
and 

(B)  siiall  pomit  in  extraordinary  cases 
the  tonporary  detentim  in  adult  facOities 
of  Juveniles  accused  of  serious  crimes 
against  persons  where  no  existing  accepta- 
ble alternative  exists  and  where  the  Juve- 
nUes so  detained  shall  have  no  regular  con- 
tact with  adult  persons  incarcerated  because 
they  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  or  are 
awaiting  trial  on  criminal  charges. 

"Ssc.  2.  Any  poson  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  act  may  bring  a  dvil  action  for 
damages  and  equitable  relief.". 
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By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  523.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  esUbllsh 
an  experimental  program  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  furnishing  diagnoatic 
health-care  services  to  certain  veter- 
ans in  areas  of  the  United  States  that 
are  geographically  ranote  from 
health-care  facilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


VRIBAin'  DUOWOCTIC  SSXVICB  I 
ACT  OF  IMS 

•  tSx.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
help  meet  the  health-care  needs  of 
veterans  living  in  rural  areas  of  the 
country  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  novel 
and  cost-effective  manner.  This  legis- 
lation is  similar  to  a  bill  I  introduced 
in  the  97th  Congress. 

Maine  has  a  veteran  population  of 
155,000.  Of  these  veterans,  approxi- 
mately 13,000  live  in  Maine's  northern- 
most county,  Aroostook  County.  AU 
Maine  veterans  are  served  by  one  VA 
hospital  located  in  Togus,  Just  outside 
of  Augusta  in  the  central/southern 
part  of  the  State.  This  hospital  and 
those  who  staff  it  do  an  excellent  Job 
of  providing  Maine's  veterans  with 
necessary  health  care.  Because  Maine 
is  a  large,  rural  State  with  a  scattered 
population,  however,  many  thousands 
of  veterans  simply  cannot,  or  do  not, 
travel  to  Togus  for  necessary  treat- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  veterans  living  in 
Aroostook  Cotmty  reside  more  than 
250  miles  from  Togus.  As  a  result,  they 
must  travel  more  than  500  mUes 
roundtrlp  in  order  to  receive  care.  Be- 
sides being  extemely  time-consuming 
and  expensive  Ube  Journey  is  made 
longer  and  more  arduous  due  to 
BCaine's  severe  winters. 

For  a  number  of  years  Maine's  veter- 
ans have  tried  to  obtain  some  tjrpe  of 
health-care  facility  in  Aroostook 
County.  In  1981,  the  Maine  State  Leg- 
islature passed  a  resolution  urging 
Congress  to  establish  a  satellite  outpa- 
tient clinic  in  northern  Maine.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  I,  too,  have  tried 
to  persuade  the  VA  to  establish  such  a 
clinic. 

According  to  the  VA,  however,  out- 
patient satellite  clinics  must  be  located 
at  least  40  miles  from  an  existing  VA 


health-care  facility  and  in  a  "standard 
metrop^tan  area"  with  a  population 
of  at  least  150,000.  Based  on  this  latter 
criterion,  none  of  Maine's  northern- 
most cities  qualifies  for  an  outpatient 
clinic. 

Given  the  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense associated  with  traveling  to 
Togus  for  health  care,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  eligible  veterans  slnyly  do 
not  seek  treatment  tmtil  an  emergency 
arises.  Even  then,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  transport  these  veterans  to  Togus 
and  treatment  must  be  provided  at  a 
local  hospital  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  VA  and  to  the  taxpayer  in  gen- 
eraL 

According  to  the  VA  at  Togus,  in  cal- 
endar year  1981  there  were  20  inpar 
Uent  visits  to  Togus  per  1,000  veterans 
living  in  Aroostook  County.  Statewide, 
this  figure  was  almost  twice  as  high,  or 
35  visite  i)er  1.000  veterans.  These  sta- 
tistics simply  reinforce  what  common- 
sense  dictates:  That  many  eligible  vet- 
erans living  in  Aroostook  County  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  travel 
to  Togus  for  necessary  health  care. 

Another  problem  which  arises,  and 
for  which  no  statistics  exist,  is  that 
many  veterans  who  make  the  250-mile 
trip  do  so  unnecessarily.  In  many  in- 
stances, these  veterans  are  hospital- 
ized overnight  at  Togus  simply  be- 
cause they  have  traveled  5  or  8  hours 
to  receive  care.  This  resulte  In  substan- 
tial costs  to  the  VA  and  represoito  an 
inefficient  and  wasteful  use  of  scarce 

resources.  .  ^  ^  _. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  help  address  these  prob- 
lems by  establishing  a  diagnostic 
health-care  clinic  in  Aroostook  County 
on  an  experimental  basis.  The  purpose 
of  this  clinic  would  be  to  determine  if 
an  eligible  veteran  needed  to  travel  to 
Togus  for  either  inpatient  or  outiDa- 
tient  care.  As  such,  it  would  encourage 
veterans  who  currently  do  not  seek 
treatment  to  come  forward  for  a  diag- 
nostic exam  when  a  health-care  prob- 
lem arises,  rather  than  waiting  untU  it 
is  too  late.  ,^  ^ 

The  diagnostic  clinic  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  VA  in  consultation 
with  an  advisory  committee  comprised 
of  representatives  from  the  VA.  the 
hospital  where  the  clinic  is  to  be  estab- 
lished and  a  local  veterans'  organiza- 
tion. Although  this  committee  would 
advise  the  Administrator  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  clinic  the  final  authority 
to  establish  the  guidelines  governing 
the  operation  of  the  clinic,  would  be 
left  up  to  the  Administrator. 

It  is  envisioned,  however,  that  the 
clinic  would  operate  in  the  following 
maimer  The  clinic  would  presumably 
be  open  only  certain  days  of  the  week. 
A  veteran  with  a  medical  problem 
could  set  up  an  appointment  at  the 
clinic  for  a  diagnostic  exam.  If  the  vet- 
eran were  eligible,  the  exam  would  be 
given  to  determine  if  he  or  she  needed 
to  go  to  Togus  for  treatment.  No  deci- 


sion would  be  made  to  send  a  veteran 
to  Togus  for  treatment  without  con- 
sulting the  VA. 

If  it  were  determined  that  the  veter- 
an was  not  eligible  for  either  inpatient 
or  outpatient  health  care  at  Togus, 
the  veteran  would  be  advised  of  this 
and  aoBOB  other  arrangonent  to  pro- 
vide treatment  would  be  made. 

By  provl^ig  a  diagnostic  exam  for 
eligible  veterans,  this  biU  would  say  to 
the  veterans  of  northern  Maine:  If  you 
have  a  health-care  problem  and  are  el- 
igible for  treatment  crane  forward  and 
let  us  take  a  look  at  it  I  believe  this 
proposal  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
and  could,  in  the  long  run.  save  the 
VA  and  the  tazpayen  ^  substantial 
amount  of  money  by  diagnowing 
health-care  problems  before  they 
become  acute. 

This  program  would  be  established 
as  a  pDot  project  for  3  years  and.  I  be- 
lieve, would  serve  as  a  useful  experi- 
ment to  assist  the  VA  in  determining 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  similar 
diagnostic  clinics  in  other  rural  States. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President  I  would 
ukg  to  emphasize  my  ctnnmitment  to 
providing  our  Nation's  veterans,  re- 
gardless of  where  in  the  country  they 
live,  with  adequate  medical  care.  I  be- 
lieve the  estaUlshment  of  a  diagnostic 
health  caie  dlnic  in  Maine  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  would  go  far  toward 
meeting  that  commitment.* 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dixoii): 
S.  524.  A  biU  to  permit  Federal  par- 
tidiMttion  in  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain new  toll  roads;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


PAxncirATioii  HI  tbb  oomntucnoK 

or  CBff  AIM  mW  TOIX  BOADS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  coq)on- 
sored  by  my  distinguiahed  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  DncoH.  to  permit 
PMeral  participation  in  the  construc- 
tion of  toll  roads  in  Illinois. 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  highway 
funds  may  be  used  to  construct  toU 
tunnels  and  toll  bridges,  but  not  toU 
highways.  This  legislation  expands 
current  law  to  allow  new  toll  roads  in 
Illinois  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance. Under  the  bill,  no  tolls  may  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  toll  roads 
after  their  construction  costa  have 
been  repaid.  Thus,  the  toll  highways 
would  eventually  be  free  highwajrs. 

The  Du  Page  County  Board,  the  Du 
Page  County  Mayors  and  Managers 
Conference,  and  other  local  officials 
have  long  urged  the  construction  of  a 
north/south  expressway  in  the 
county.  A  proposed  18-mile,  $190  mil- 
lion proJect-FAP  431— to  extend  1111- 
nolB  Route  53  from  Army  Trail  Road 
to  the  Stevenson  Expressway  would 
provide  the  critical  north/south 
artery. 

Existing  Federal  funds,  however,  are 
insufficient  to  complete  construction 


of  this  expressway.  Further,  according 
to  the  Illinois  State  Toll  Highway  Au- 
thority, it  would  not  be  feasible  to  con- 
struct this  expressway  solely  from  the 
sale  of  revenue  bonds  that  would  be 
repaid  with  toll  revenues.  Analysis  by 
the  county  has  shown  that  additkinal 
public  funds  would  be  necessary,  and 
for  this  reason  the  county  has  request- 
ed assistance  to  eliminate  legal  bar- 
riers which  prevent  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds  to  construct  the  proposed  toll 
road. 

minois  officials  are  also  contemplat- 
ing the  use  of  toll  revenues  to  con- 
struct the  proposed  Elgin-O'Hare  Ex- 
pressway—FAP  428.  This  approxi- 
mately 22-mlle  project  would  cost  an 
estimated  $200  million  to  $220  mtUlon. 
providing  an  important  western  access 
to  Chicago's  O'Hare  Airport. 

The  Illinois  General  Assemlily  has 
approved  resolutions  calling  for  the 
State  to  study  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing each  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pressways as  toll  roads.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  legislation  would 
permit  any  new  toll  highway  in  niinols 
to  receive  Federal  highway  funds,  not 
Just  the  two  projects  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. Additionally,  nothing  in  the 
bill  would  require  the  State  to  charge 
tolls  or  to  construct  toll  roads;  the  leg- 
islation simply  makes  this  option 
available. 

Mr.  President,  as  Du  Page  County 
Board  Chairman  3v±.  Knuepfer  has 
pointed  out,  the  concept  of  using  toll 
revalues  to  construct  a  highway  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  requiring  users  to  make 
an  investment  in  public  facilities. 
Indeed,  the  administration's  proposed 
highway  user's  fee  legislation  of  the 
last  Congress  included  a  provision  al- 
lowing for  Federal  participation  in  the 
construction  of  toll  highways.  The  leg- 
islation as  enacted,  however,  lacked 
such  a  provision. 

Allowing  Federal  assistance  to  con- 
struct nUnois  toll  roads  would  serve  as 
a  useful  case  study  to  assess  the  exist- 
ing PWeral  policy  prohibiting  toll 
highways  from  receiving  Federal  high- 
way funding.  Since  the  administration 
has  pressed  for  legislation  that  would 
apply  this  principle  to  all  50  States,  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  study  the  re- 
sulte of  a  change  in  this  policy  In  a 
single  State,  before  w»plylng  It  to  all 
the  States.  _,  ^  ^ 

Du  Page  County  officials  wish  to 
eliminate  legal  barriers  that  prevent 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  on  the  pro- 
posed tollway,  and  have  implied  that 
local  motoriste  would  be  willing  to  pay 
tolls.  We  should  respond  to  local  offi- 
cials familiar  with  the  needs  of  their 
area.  Vx.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Du 
Page  County  Board  Chairman  and  a 
resolution  of  the  Du  Page  Mayors  and 
Blanagers  Conference  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcord  following  my  remarks.  I 
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the   provisions  of 
his  title,  the  Secretary  may 
participation,  on  the  same 
same  manner  as  in  the  con- 
fr^  highways  under  this  chap- 
con^ructicm  of  any  new  toll  road 
toll  tunnel,  or  approach 
compliance  with  the  condl- 
in  this  section.  Such  road. 
at  approach  thereto  must  be 
and  operated.  Federal  fimds 
in  the  approaches  to  a  new 
bridge  or  toll  tunnel  wheth- 
1  iridge,  or  tunnel  Is  to  be  or 
constructed,  or  acquired,  by  the 
public  authority.  For  pw- 
sefction  the  term  'new  toll  road' 
I  inlt  al  construction  of  a  highway 
Iocs  don  in  niinols  at  any  time 
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toll  road  after  it  is  open  to 
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the  Secretary  whereby  it  or 
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governmental  instrumentality  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  portion  of  the 
bridge  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  foreign 
country  is  charging  tolls  for  the  use  of  the 
bridge.". 

(b)  Section  301  of  tlUe  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  301.  FusDOM  From  Tolls.— Except 
as  provided  in  secUon  129  of  this  UUe.  all 
highways  constructed  imder  the  provisions 
of  this  UUe  shall  be  free  from  tolls  of  all 
kinds.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

RKBOLunoR  1982-g3-10 

Whereas  the  DuPage  Mayors  and  Manag- 
ers Conference  is  a  corporate  enUty  char- 
tered within  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
County  of  DuPage,  representing  thirty-four 
munidpaliUes  with  a  combined  populaUon 
of  over  530,000  dtisens:  and 

Whereas  the  DuPage  Mayors  and  Manag- 
ers Conference  is  organised  among  other 
reasons  to  discuss  and  direct  the  concerns  of 
municipal  officials  toward  mutual  problems 
and  to  se^  reaoluUon  of  such  problems:  and 

Whereas  the  DuPage  Mayors  and  Manag- 
ers Conference  has  supported  the  ccmstruc- 
tion  of  FAP426  and  FAPiSl  as  toll  roads 
(ResoluUon  1982-83-03  attached  herein): 
and 

Whereas  it  has  become  apparent  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  funding  of  these  routes  to  insure 
their  constnicUon;  and 

Whereas  Federal  partidpaUcm  in  the 
funding  of  toll  roads  is  currently  not  al- 
lowed; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  DuPage  Mayors  and 
Managers  Conference  does  urge  the  United 
States  Congress  to  authorise  the  co-min- 
gUng  of  Federal  funds  as  necessary  to  allow 
the  constnicUon  of  FAP4a6  and  PAP4S1  to 
take  place;  be  it  further  Reaolved,  That  a 
copy  of  this  reaoluUon  be  transmitted  to  tlie 
DuPage  County  Federal  LegialaUve  Delega- 
Uon.  President  Reagan,  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Chicago  Area 
TransportaUon  Study  ExecuUve  Committee, 
the  nilnoia  TransportaUon  Study  Commis- 
sion. Illinois  Toll  Highway  Authority,  and 
Illinois  Munidiwl  League. 

Do  PaOB  COUBTT. 

Wheaton.  ItL,  June  24. 1992. 
Hon.  Charixs  H.  Pbict, 
New  Senate  Office  Buiiding.   Washington, 
D.C. 

DiAX  Skmatok  Pbkct:  As  your  are  aware, 
the  Du  Page  County  Board,  the  Du  Page 
Mayors  and  Managers  Conference,  Inc.  and 
m^ny  communiUes  in  the  Illinois  63  corri- 
dor, have  long  supported  the  extension  of 
FAP  431.  a  critical  north-south  freeway  in 
Du  Page  County,  fran  Army  Trail  Road  to 
I-S5.  With  the  derteaignation  of  the  Cross- 
town  Expressway  in  the  Chicago  Region, 
interstate  transfer  money  was  programmed 
for  a  partial  freeway  extension  to  Butter- 
field  Road.  Although  we  have  received  more 
Croastown  money  than  we  thought  might 
be  released  by  the  Federal  government,  it  is 
still  not  suffident  to  complete  the  partial 
extension,  and  the  design  study  for  the  tree- 
way  extension  has  been  stopped  by  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  TransportaUon. 

In  response  to  this  acUon.  the  County 
Board,  Du  Page  Mayors  and  Managers  Con- 
ference, Inc.  and  individual  munidpaliUes 
recommended  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  FAP  431  as  a  toU  facility.  We 
are  pleased  that  the  Illinois  Legislature  has 


passed  a  Joint  resoluUon  authorizing  a  cost- 
revenue  study,  and  have  requested  prompt 
action  by  IDOT  to  initiate  this  analysis. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  our  Development 
Department,  a  "sketch"  analysis  of  tollroad 
feasibility  was  made,  with  the  conclusion 
that  at  preamt  toU  levels  it  would  probably 
not  be  feasible  to  construct  and  maintain 
the  FAP  431  extension  without  additional 
public  funding.  At  the  time  our  report  was 
researched,  we  did  find  reference  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Federal  government 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  on  a  toll  facility  in  that  state. 

The  concept  of  having  user  fees  (tolls) 
»..i«f  iTi  uid  partially  construct  such  a  fa- 
cility appears  to  be  very  consistent  with  the 
present  Administration's  desire  for  "users" 
to  play  an  important  role  in  funding  public 
investments.  At  the  local  level,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  (i.e..  Croastown)  funding 
would  allow  potential  for  the  full  extension 
of  FAP  431  to  1-55,  as  opposed  to  the  But- 
terfield  Road  terminus  now  proposed,  there- 
by avoiding  the  congestion  problems  experi- 
enced at  the  present  terminus  of  the  free- 
way at  Army  Trafl  Road  (an  arterial  road). 

I  would  therefore  like  to  enlist  your  sup- 
port to  help  eliminate  any  legal  or  regula- 
tory barriers  at  the  Federal  level  which 
might  prevent  use  of  Federal  funds  on  our 
proposed  tollway  extensi(m. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  T.  Ksuxma. 
County  Board  Chairman. 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Senator  Percy,  in  offering  this 
legislation. 

Existing  law  permits  Federal  high- 
way fimds  to  be  used  only  for  the  con- 
struction of  toll  bridges  and  tunnels. 
However,  legislation  proposed  by  the 
administration  in  the  last  Congress 
would  have  permitted  Federal  high- 
way f  uncta  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  toll  facilities.  Further,  1973 
highway  legislation  did  permit  certain 
toll  roads  in  Louisiana  to  receive  Fed- 
eral fimds. 

Senator  Pkrct  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  during  consideration  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  last  year  that  would  have  permit- 
ted supplementary  Federal  financing 
of  toll  facilities  in  Illinois  as  a  demon- 
stration program.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  not  time  in  the  short  lame- 
duck  session  before  Christmas  for  full 
consideration  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Transportation  Subcommittee 
has  agreed  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this 
legislation  in  Illinois  during  this  Con- 
gress. I  appreciate  his  efforts  and  his 
commitment. 

Illinois  will  receive  substantial  addi- 
tional revenues  from  last  year's  major 
expansion  of  Federal  assistance  for 
highways.  But  even  with  the  new 
funds,  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
to  (x>mplete  construction  of  two  major 
express  routes  in  northeastern  Illinois, 
the  North/South  Expressway  in  cen- 
tral Du  Page  Coimty  and  the  Elgin- 
O'Hare  Expressway. 


Construction  of  these  routes  is  es- 
sential to  the  transportation  system  in 
this  part  of  nilnols.  However,  they 
would  not  generate  sufficient  toll  reve- 
nues, with  tolls  at  reasonable  rates,  to 
permit  complete  toll  financing.  Sup- 
plementary Federal  highway  financing 
is  essential. 

The  biU  we  are  introducing  is  identi- 
cal to  last  year's  amendment.  Under 
its  provisions,  once  construction  costs 
were  recovered,  the  routes  involved 
would  have  to  become  freeways.  The 
biU  does  not  require  the  construction 
of  any  toll  routes:  it  merely  makes 
that  option  available  to  the  State. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Du 
Page  Coimty  Board,  the  Du  Page 
mayors  and  managers  conference,  and 
by  residents  of  the  areas  involved.  I 
urge  its  qul(dc  enactment.* 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DuBXHBiBOBt,    Mr.    DoMgmci. 
Mr.  Bkaolsy,  Mr.  Dahtobth, 
and  Mr.  Doli): 
S.  525.  A  bill  to  require  that  instaU- 
ment  payments  of  revenue  sharing  al- 
locations be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

nSTALLlfXIlT  PATUXnrS  OP  GXmRAI.  SKVBrDK 

sHAKiHo  rums 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Dubbibiboxr,  DoMsmci, 
Braolet,  DAirrosTH,  and  Douc  to  ac- 
celerate general  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ments to  local  governments.  This 
measure  would  provide  an  additional 
$1.15  billion  to  local  governments  in 
April  1983.  It  would  bring  total  pay- 
ments for  the  quarter  to  $2.3  billion  at 
a  time  when  local  governments  face 
the  increasing  fiscal  stresses  created 
by  the  nationwide  recession. 

The  two  principal  objectives  of  this 
legislation  are: 

First,  to  help  local  governments 
meet  greater  demands  for  social  serv- 
ices during  this  recession  while  low- 
ered revenues  create  greater  pressure 
to  lay  off  workers;  and 

Second,  to  demonstrate  congression- 
al commitment  to  general  revenue 
sharing  and  to  taking  qul(dc  action  to 
alleviate  economic  distress  in  our  Na- 
tion's (»mmunltie8. 

Currently,  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  provides  support  for  an 
enormous  range  of  activities,  including 
capital  expenditures  for  transit,  eco- 
nomic development,  community  cen- 
ters, and  police  facilities.  Operating 
programs  benefiting  from  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  include  downtown 
revitalizatlon  projects.  Meals  on 
Wheels,  supplemental  income  for  indi- 
gents, and  community  health  care  for 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled. 

Since  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  was  created  in  1972,  Federal 
payments  to  local  governments  have 
been  made  5  days  after  the  end  of 


each  quarter.  Part  of  the  original  Jus- 
tification for  this  lag  in  payments  was 
that  State  and  local  governments  were 
enjoying  relatively  good  fiscal  condi- 
tions. Clearly,  this  rationale  no  longer 
applies.  Eliminating  the  lag  by  making 
quarterly  payments  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter  starting  in  April  1983 
does  not  effect  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
authority  but  would  increase  outlays 
by  $1.15  billion.  Doubling  the  pay- 
ments for  the  next  quarter  would  be  a 
simple  and  efficient  method  of  helping 
local  governments  serve  those  made 
truly  needy  by  the  recession— those 
who  want  to  woi^  but  cazmot  find 
Jobs,  those  without  shelter  and  food. 

Of  course,  even  $1  billion  cannot  ac- 
complish that  much  when  q>re*d  over 
39,000  Jurisdictions.  In  order  to  chan- 
nel this  one-time  boost  in  revenue 
sharing  payments  to  the  areas  of  the 
country  with  the  greatest  economic 
problans.  we  will  consider  provisions 
that  would  weigh  the  payments  on  the 
basis  of  State  unemployment  data.  I 
have  asked  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  and  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  to  study  several  possibilities. 

This  legislation  should  be  a  compo- 
nent of  the  legislative  package  de- 
sliced  to  boost  employment  and  the 
economy.  The  fact  is  that  the  Johns- 
towns  (Pa.)  and  the  Eugenes  (Oreg.)  of 
America  need  this  support  to  provide 
needed  services  and.  where  possible,  to 
avoid  layoffs,  to  rehire  employees,  or 
even  to  begin  labor-intensive  public 
worlKS  projects. 

Local  governments  have  become  the 
basic  safety  net  for  victims  of  the  re- 
cession in  this  country,  while  the  weak 
economy  continues  to  plague  local  and 
State  government.  In  its  February 
1983  report.  The  Data  Resources  U.S. 
Review  states  that  the  operating 
budget  for  the  total  sector  of  local  and 
State  government  was  in  deficit  for 
the  fifth  straight  quarter.  The  most 
notable  result  is  a  decline  in  services 
attributable  to  a  4.8-percent  decline  in 
State  and  local  government  employ- 
ment, the  largest  of  three  successive 
quarterly  declines. 

In  the  cities,  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  the  U.8.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  local  officials  characterize  the 
combined  effects  of  the  economic 
downturn,  high  unemployment,  and 
Federal  program  cuts  in  the  following 
terms: 

First,  the  emergence  of  a  new  poor- 
people  who  are  losing  their  Jobs,  ex- 
hausting their  savings  and  their  unem- 
ployment benefits,  and  going  into  de- 
fault on  their  homes; 

Second,  the  exacerbation  of  prob- 
lems of  the  "working  poor"— the 
people  who  are  losing  their  Jobs  and 
their  benefits  and  being  forced  back 
on  welfare;  and 

Third,  the  breakup  of  families  due 
to  financial  problems  and  the  lack  of 
support  services  needed  to  keep  them 
together. 


City  human  services  officials  esti- 
mate, on  the  average,  that  they  are 
meeting  only  43  percent  of  the  emer- 
gency donand  for  services.  We  are 
talking  about  the  demand  for  basic 
htiman  necessities— shelter,  fool,  fuel 
assistance,  medical  care,  (dothing,  de- 
toxificaticm,  and  crime  victims  assist- 
ance. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  current  eco- 
nomic climate  cities  cannot  turn  to  the 
States  for  help.  A  January  1983  survey 
by  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislators  finds  that  for  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1983: 

That  19  States  project  deficits:  12 
States  anticipate  a  year-end  balance  of 
1  percent  or  less  of  annual  spending; 
(mly  6  States  expect  a  balance  of  more 
than  5  percent,  the  traditionally  ac- 
cepted minimum:  35  States  have  al- 
ready reduced  their  spending  below 
the  levels  in  the  original  fiscal  year 
1983  budgets;  total  State  employment 
has  been  decreasing  since  mid-1981;  28 
States  experienced  a  decrease  in  their 
work  force  in  the  past  year,  all  but  3 
States  are  experiencing  revenue  short- 
falls and  slowdowns  byond  their  origi- 
nal expectations;  and  all  regions  of  the 
country  have  been  affected. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  programs  In  the 
Federal  repertoire  for  distributing 
fiscal  assistance  quickly.  It  must  not 
be  oversold  as  a  quick-fix  for  the  un- 
employment and  all  other  recessionary 
problems.  The  attractiveness  of  this 
proposal  rests  in  its  simplicity  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Treasury's  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing.  While  I  might  want 
1(X»1  governments  to  spend  the  funds 
to  avoid  layoffs  and  to  start  labor  in- 
tensive projects.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  write  such  expectations  into  the 
legislation.  We  cannot  tell  local  gov- 
«Tunents  what  to  do  with  the  fimds. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  Federal 
general  revenue-sharing  program 
could  serve  as  a  stabilizing  force  in 
times  of  economic  distress  for  our 
local  and  State  governments.  Judging 
from  the  extent  of  support  for  simple 
reauthorization  of  the  program,  it  is 
clear  that  most  of  my  colleagues  want 
Congress  to  act  quickly  to  reauthorize 
the  local  revenue  sharing  program  at 
the  bare  minimnTn.  There  are  those 
among  us  who  feel  strongly  that  the 
reauthorization  should  include  a  re- 
newal of  the  dormant  State  revenue 
sharing  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Economic 
Orowth.  Employment  and  Revenue 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  will  work  closely  with 
my  friend.  Senator  Dole,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  expedite  the  program's  re- 
authorization. I  welcome  the  com- 
ments and  ideas  of  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Durenberger,  who 
has  been  an  articulate  spokesman  for 
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no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD.  a ;  follows: 

ffATIOMAL  IXAOTTK  OF  ClTUS. 

D.a.  Febrvary  IS,  1993. 

Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Emplovtnent  and  Revenue 
,  Committee  on  Finance,  UJS. 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  BuiUing. 
.  D.C 
DBAS  li4'  CBAOUiAir  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  I  he  National  League  of  aUes  to 
ezpRSB  oui  general  support  for  your  ledsU- 
tlon  to  elln  inate  the  laolng  payment  In  the 
General  ft*  venue  Sharing  program. 

Our  org!  oisation.  which  represents  about 
IS  000  din  ct  and  Indirect  members,  views 
prompt  piyment  of  the  revenue  sharing 
hm^as  1  ital  to  enable  dUes  to  stabtUae 
their  budi  eU  at  a  time  when  we  are  beset 
by  high  u  lemployment  The  recession  has 
drastically  reduced  revenues  at  the  local 
level  whlU  imposing  a  demand  for  dramatic 
n  human  services  for  those  ad- 
aflicted. 


CoMequently.  we  believe  your  bill  would 
provide  an  effecUve  means  to  enable  dUes 
to  stabiltae  their  budgeU  whOe  responding 
to  the  ilfW"^  placed  upon  them.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  to  be  a  necessary  step  and  fully 
support  your  efforts. 

Sincerely.  , 

AuuiBuLS. 
Executive  Director. 

UJS.  CoHnancs  or  Matobs. 
Waahinoton.  D.C,  FtHnuarji  19, 199X 
Bon.  Jomi  Hmz.  „m-^ 

U.S.  Senate,  RuuM  SenaU  Office  BuiUinQ, 
Waahington.  D.C 
Dasa  SnATOB  Hxnix:  The  XJJS.  Conference 
of  Mayors  strongly  supporU  legislation  to 
accelerate  general  revwiue  abartag  pv- 
menU  beginning  in  FT83.  we  feel  thataddi- 
tional  funds  channeled  through  the  revenue 
sharing  program  at  this  time  would  taxan- 
plish  several  obJecUves  simultaneously.  It 
would  inject  money  Into  the  economy  qulg- 
ly  aUevlate  fiscal  stresses  on  local  govern- 
ments, create  Jobs  at  the  local  level,  and 
provide  funds  to  meet  emergency  needs  oi 
the  poor  for  food,  shelter,  and  social  serv- 

We  understand  that  an  acceleration  of 
paymenU  would  not  result  in  any  net  in- 
crease In  federal  spending  over  the  toog 
term,  but  only  a  one-time  increase  in  FYBS. 
We  are  pleased  that  you  are  sulxnlttlng 
this  legislation,  and  pledge  to  work  with  you 
to  secure  Its  enactment. 

Sincerely.  

JOHM  J.  OuRTHaa, 
Executive  Direetor.m 


are  now  seeing  the  beginnings  of  such 
a  recovery. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  needs 
of  the  unwnployed  must  be  met,  and 
some  way  must  be  found  to  reUeve  the 
pressure  on  recession-ravaged  SUte 
and  local  revenues.  There  is.  in  other 
words,  a  definite  Federal  responsibility 
to  provide  emergency  assistanee  when 
recessions  become  so  severe  as  to  In- 
flict unreasonable  hardship  on  individ- 
uals, regardless  of  sincere  efforts  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector  to  mitigate  those  ef- 
fects. We  are  in  such  a  situation  now. 
This  point  was  made  articulately  last 
November  in  a  letter  to  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  JJB.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors.  I%>eaklng  for  over  460 
mayors  in  that  letter,  the  executive  di- 
rector said: 

The  needs  of  the  unemployed  for  food, 
shelter,  medical  care,  clothing  and  heat- 
the  farPT*"*'"  of  life— are  outstripping  the 
combined  public  and  private  resources  of 
dtlfls  across  the  country. 

He  requested  that  Congress  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  the  cities  of 
America  to  see  them  through  the 
coming  months  in  which  local  re- 
sources would  prove  inadequate  to  the 
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Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Bflr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Revenue  Sharing  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legidatlon  to  require  acceleration 
of  the  payment  of  general  revenue- 
sharing  entitlements  to  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  a  timely  proposal  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  take  qukA  action  to 
pass  the  bill.  It  not  only  provides  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  to  victims  of 
the  recession,  but  does  so  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  President's  own 
Jobs  bill.  It  does  not  create  new  spend- 
ing. This  legislation  merely  speeds  up 
spending  already  required  by  law.  As 
such,  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
budget  deficits  in  fiscal  year  1084  and 
beyond.  _,  ^        . 

Recessions  produce  a  variety  of 
hardships  and  no  single  Federal  re- 
sponse is  adequate.  People  lose  their 
Jobs  and  donands  for  State  and  local 
services  increase  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed.  At  Just  the  time  such 
service  demands  increase.  State  and 
local  revenues  fall  off  as  overall  wages 
and  salaries  dedlne.  This  requires  any 
Federal  response  to  be  multlf  aceted  If 
it  has  the  hope  of  alleviating  undue 
hardship. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  put  in 
place  policies  that  will  lead  to  a  sus- 
tained economic  recovery.  No  possible 
spending  program  devised  in  Washing- 
ton can  hope  to  u>proach  the  ability 
of  a  strong  economic  recovery  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  unemployed  and 
to  relieve  distressed  State  and  local 
governments.  I  am  happy  to  say  we 


During  the  lameduck  session  at  the 
end  of  the  97th  Congress,  several  of 
my  colleagues  Joined  with  me  in  sug- 
gesting to  the  President  a  significant 
step,  which  he  could  take  immediately, 
to  make  $1.14  billion  available  to  local 
governments  for  purposes  of  meeting 
emergency  needs.  Without  waiting  for 
congressional    action,    the    President 
could  accelerate  general  revenue-shar- 
ing payments  by  90  days.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  quarterly  payment  be 
made  at  any  time  during  the  quarter 
up  to  6  days  after  the  quarter's  close. 
Since  the  program's  inception  in  1972, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  exer- 
cised this  flexibility  to  make  the  quar- 
terly payment  on  the  fifth  day  after 
the  close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the 
payment  is  due.  Therefore,  it  was  pos- 
sible under  existing  law  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  the  second  quarter  pay- 
ment for  1983  up  to  the  beginning  of 
January  to  coincide  with  the  sched- 
uled payment  for  the  first  quarter. 
Moving  subsequent  payments  to  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  would  then 
assure  no  disruption  in  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program,  while  pro- 
viding a  one-time  supplement  of  $1.14 
billion  that  could  be  used  by  local  gov- 
ernments for  emergency  relief. 

Unfortunately,  this  idea  for  provid- 
ing emergency  relief  became  entangled 
with  the  debate  over  passing  a  Jobs  bill 
dtiring  the  closing  days  of  the  97th 
Congress.  As  a  result,  no  action  was 
taken. 

Today,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  proposes  a  bill  to 
force  the  acceleration  of  third  quarter 


revenue-sharing  payments  from  July  5 
to  April  5  to  coincide  with  scheduled 
payments  for  the  second  quarter. 
Under  this  bill,  aU  subsequent  revenue 
sharing  payments  would  be  moved  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  quarter.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  taking  this 
action.  I  trust  that  taking  the  step  to 
introduce  the  proposal  formally  as  a 
bill  will  have  the  effect  of  separating 
the  discussion  of  a  Jobs  bill  from  the 
more  immediate  need  for  emergency 
assistance  at  issue  here. 

While  I  am  most  pleased  with  the 
opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Congress,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  renew  my  suggestion  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  take  action  immediately 
without  waiting  for  Congress  to  act. 
Even  if  Ck>ngress  moves  expeditiously 
in  this  matter,  costly  time  will  be 
wasted  and  imdue  hardship  will  result. 
By  taking  action  now,  the  President 
can  prevent  this  delay.  The  President, 
should  he  announce  such  a  decision, 
could  call  upon  local  officials  across 
the  Nation  to  hold  public  hearings  to 
determine  how  best  to  spend  this  infu- 
sion of  Federal  funds.  He  might  also 
urge  local  officials  of  overlapping  Ju- 
risdictions to  work  together— perhaps 
by  consolidating  this  accelerated  pay- 
ment into  a  single  targeted  sum— to 
insure  the  most  efficient  use  of  these 
moneys  to  provide  emergency  assist- 
uice. 

Whether  the  President  moves  ahead 
on  his  own  or  Congress  acts  to  force 
the  acceleration,  this  approach  to  pro- 
viding relief  to  victims  of  the  recession 
should  be  taken.  The  "delivery  meclia- 
nism"  for  emergency  assistance  is  al- 
ready in  place  and  has  proved  itself  re- 
peatedly. It  Is  called  local  government. 
It  worlLS. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  November  26,  1982  letter  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  UJ3.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  December  17, 1982 
letter  to  the  President  from  Senators 
Dole,  DoKxinci,  Orasslxt,  Dahtobth, 
and  myself,  and  a  table  showing  the 
distributional  effects  of  this  bill  all  be 
included  in  the  Rkokd  at  this  point. 

Thank  you. 

X3S.  CoRRaanci  or  BCatobs, 
Waahington,  DC,  November  29, 1992. 

Dbab  RKPaaaiiTATivK  Considerable  public 
attention  has  been  focused  recently  on  the 
problems  of  unemployed  people  In  this 
nation.  The  Cmiferenoe  of  Mayors  supports 
and  will  continue  to  work  with  you  on  legis- 
lation to  address  these  proldems,  such  ss  a 
Job  creation  measure  that  would  fund  re- 
pairs for  streets,  bridges,  and  water  and 
sewer  systems.  But  there  Is  an  Immediate 
human  need  in  dties  which  must  be  met. 
Congress  must  enact  an  emergency  measure 
to  provide  emergency  services  to  unem- 
ployed and  hmneless  people  this  winter. 

The  needs  of  the  imemployed  for  food, 
shelter,  medical  care,  clothing  and  heat— 
the  essentials  of  life— are  outstripping  the 
combined  public  and  private  resoiuces  of 
dties  across  the  country.  Extraordinary  ef- 
forts are  being  made  by  Kovemment,  reli- 
gious and  voluntary  agendes,  but  a  serious 


shortfall  in  service  remains.  According  to  a 
survey  by  dty  human  service  officials  affili- 
ated with  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
less  than  half  of  the  emergency  service  re- 
quests In  dties  are  being  met  by  our  agm- 
des. 

Earlier  this  we^  leaders  of  our  Health. 
Educatton.  &nployment  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Committee  met  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss this  pressing  matter.  They  called  for  an 
emergency  appropriation  during  the  lame 
duck  session  of  $500  mUUon  for  use  this 
winter  In  dtiea.  Funds  would  be  available  to 
meet  emergmcy  needs  such  as  food,  shelter, 
heat,  medical  care,  or  clothing.  A  possible 
vehicle  Is  the  Low  Income  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program;  Its  purposes  are  sImiUr  and 
It  has  an  Interstate  allocation  formula  and 
distribution  mechanism  already  in  place. 
The  funds  appropriated  could  be  earmarked 
for  more  general  emergency  services 
through  an  amendment  to  the  continuing 
resolution  or  some  other  measure. 

On  behalf  of  the  mayors  of  this  nation  I 
urge  you  to  pass  a  $500  million  emergency 
measure  during  the  lame  duck  session. 
Action  cannot  be  delayed  on  what  Is  literal- 
ly a  life  and  death  Issue  for  many  thoussnds 
of  unemployed  homeless  Americans. 

Sincerely.  

JOBM  J.  GuaiHSB. 
Executive  Director. 

WASHUiOToa.  D.C. 
The  PaasnoiiT. 
The  White  Houae, 
Waahington,  D.C 

Dbab  Mb.  Paasntxirr.  As  the  Congress  con- 
dudes  the  lame  duck  session,  the  human 
need  created  by  unemployment  remains  a 
pressing  problem.  It  Is  apparent  that  ex- 
traordinary measures  will  be  necessary  this 
winter  to  care  for  the  millions  of  Jobless 
Americans. 

Several  proposals  to  provide  public  works 
employment  and  emergency  relief  have 
been  considered  by  the  Congress.  Whatever 
the  legislative  outcome  on  these  various 
Jobs  measures,  there  Is  a  significant  step 
that  we  would  respectfully  bring  to  your  at- 
tention. It  is  posdble  under  the  provisions 
of  the  general  revenue  sharing  program  for 
you  to  make  $1.16  billion  immediately  avail- 
able to  local  government  for  the  purposes  of 
meeting  employment  and  other  needs. 

When  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram was  created  in  1972,  payments  were 
authorised  at  any  time  during  each  quarter 
up  to  5  days  after  the  quarter  dosed.  Since 
the  first  payment  In  1979.  each  Administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  make  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  payment  S  days  after  the  quar- 
ter dosed.  On  January  5.  1983  the  payment 
for  the  first  quarter  of  Fiscal  Tear  1983  is 
scheduled  to  be  made.  Under  provisions  of 
the  authorisation,  the  payment  for  the 
second  quarter  of  Fiscal  Tear  1983  could  be 
made  at  the  same  time.  Moving  subsequent 
payments  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter 
would  assure  no  disruption  In  the  general 
revenue  sh^ng  program,  while  providing  a 
one-time  supplement  of  $1.15  billion  that 
could  be  used  by  local  governments  for 
emergency  relief  this  winter. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  there  are 
several  advantages  which  recommend  this 
alternative  for  your  serious  consideration. 
Funds  would  be  Immediately  available  to 
local  governments.  Omeral  revenue  sharing 
Is  a  no  strings  program  that  allows  local 
government  to  vply  the  dollars  to  their 
most  pressing  problems.  And  no  Congres- 
sional authorisation  Is  necessary  for  you  to 
implement  this  supplemental  payment.  As 


employees,  as  primary  agmt  for  public  In- 
vestmoit.  snd  as  the  first  line  of  help  in  dif- 
ficult times  we  are  certain  that  local  govern- 
ment can  malie  effective  use  of  these  fimds 
now. 

As  we  work  In  these  dosing  days  of  the 
97th  Congress  to  shape  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  effective  response  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  unemployed  Americans,  we  reepeet- 
fully  request  you  consider  early  implemen- 
tation of  this  suggestion. 
Respectfully, 

BosDoLX. 

Chuck  Qbasslxt. 

Jack  Dahtobth. 

DAVD  DDBBmEBSBB. 
PBIB  DOMBHICI. 
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By  Mr.  PRESS!  .KR: 
S.  526.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  from 
honey  imports;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

HOHBT  mroBTs 
Mr.  PRESSLEn.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  sxirvival  of 
the  American  honey  producer.  Honey 
imports  have  dramatically  increased, 
driving  up  the  cost  of  the  honey  loan 
program  and  causing  the  administra- 
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ti(m  to  pro  ;>08e  making  the  honey  pro- 
gram dlac -etlonary.  The  recent  an- 
nouncemei  it  by  the  administration  to 
propose  a  revision  in  the  honey  price 
support  program  will  threaten  the 
honeybee  ndiistry  In  America.  Today 
I  am  intodudng  legislation  which 
would  add  -ess  the  real  problem  in  the 
honey  pro  iram.  rather  than  threaten 
the  econonic  survival  of  beekeepers. 
The  legisli  ition  would  also  reduce  the 
cost  of  th«  honey  program.  My  legisla- 
tion wouJd  increase  the  tariff  on 
honey  imi  orts  from  1  to  10  cents  per 
pound. 

In  recen ;  years,  honey  imports  have 
increased  iramatically,  displacing  do- 
mestic pro  duction  and  forcing  produc- 
ers to  put  their  honey  under  loan, 
rather  thiin  selling  the  product.  Up 
imtil  1972  honey  imports  were  fairly 
stable,  at  approximately  5  percent  or 
less  of  total  U.S.  honey  production. 
Since  1972 ,  honey  Imports  have  stead- 
Uy  increas  m1  to  the  point  that  in  1982, 
we  imporl«d  92  million  pounds  of 
honey,  wh  Ich  is  approximately  41  per- 
cent of  ou  r  total  production.  However, 
the  exact  percentage  is  unknown  be- 
cause US  }A  no  longer  reports  n.S. 
honey  pn  duction.  These  imports  dis- 
place don  lestic  production  and  have 
forced  UJ  i.  producers  to  place  87  mil- 
lion pouni  Is  of  1982  honey  under  CCC 
loan,  ratler  than  selling  their  prod- 
ucts. It  ii  estimated  that  60  million 
pounds  ol  honey  will  not  be  sold  and 
the  CCC  rill  take  possession  of  it  on 
July  1, 191  3. 

Unlike  most  commodities,  record 
harvests  t  ave  not  created  the  surplus- 
es or  inci  eased  costs.  In  fact,  honey 
productioi  i  has  actually  declined  from 
the  1950*1  and  1960's.  Honey  produc- 
tion in  198 1  was  the  second  lowest 
level  sino!  1955.  with  1977  being  the 
lowest.  Since  the  early  1970's,  domes- 
tic honey  production  has  declined  or 
remained  steady  because  of  the  re- 
duced yie  ds.  It  is  not  known  why  the 
yields  ha  ^e  been  reduced.  It  is  clear, 
though,  tpat  when  beekeepers  are  suf- 
fering fr^m  reduced  yields,  it  is  not 
the  time  to  cut  their  price  support 
program. 

The  h<  neybee  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  i  jnerican  agriculture  and  the 
economy.  Honeybees  pollinate  many 
agricultujal  crops.  Approximately  90 
crops  gro  vn  in  the  United  States  are 
depender  t  on  bees  to  some  extent  for 
poUinaticn.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  crops  pollinated  by  bees  varies 
widely.  I  you  consider  only  the  fruit. 
vegetable  s.  and  seeds  resulting  from 
bee  polliiation  in  the  United  States, 
the  estimated  value  would  be  $10  to 
$15  billl<n.  However,  the  Importance 
of  bees  loes  far  beyond  the  crops  di- 
rectly be  lefiting  from  bee  pollination. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
almost  ine-thlrd  of  our  total  diet 
comes  (irecUy  or  indirectly  from 
insect-po  llnated  plants.  With  food 
costs  in  1  tie  United  States  at  over  $100 
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billion  annually,  it  is  clear  that  bees 
are  vital  to  the  American  public  With- 
out the  honeybee  to  pollinate  crops, 
the  diet  of  American  consumers  would 
be  limited  to  nuts,  cereal  grains,  and 
meat.  The  cost  of  meat  products  would 
also  increase  without  the  honeybee. 

The  honey  Industry  is  also  an  impor- 
tant sector  of  our  national  economy. 
There  are  approximately  300.000  bee- 
keepers throughout  the  United  States. 
The  beekeepers  own  4.3  million  colo- 
nies of  honeybees,  which  produce 
about  $100  million  worth  of  honey  an- 
nually. These  figures  do  not  include 
the  thousands  of  people  involved  in 
the  processing  and  distributing  of 
honey  to  American  consumers. 

Honey  Imports  have  also  had  a  dra- 
matic impact  on  the  cost  of  the  honey 
price  support  program.  The  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  honey  program  for 
1982  is  $70  million.  This  includes  $25 
million  for  acquisition,  with  the  rest 
being  for  processing,  transportation, 
storage  and  other  costs.  The  surplus 
honey  acqxiired  in  recent  years  has 
been  distributed  in  the  school  lunch 
program  and  to  food  banks.  It  is  not 
known  how  much  honey  these  pro- 
grams can  effectively  utilize. 

My  legidation  would  increase  the 
tariff  for  honey  from  1  to  10  cents. 
This  would  bring  our  tariff  in  line 
with  that  of  other  nations.  The  1-cent 
tariff  on  honey  was  imposed  in  1948 
and  has  never  been  increased.  Similar 
action  was  recommended  to  control 
honey  imports  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  in  1976.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  action  was  taken.  Now  we 
must  take  action  to  protect  an  essen- 
tial industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  coUeagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  my  efforts  to  preserve  the  honey- 
bee in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  data  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RwoRs,  as  follows: 

a  538 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repn$entaHveM  oj  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congnu  ouemMed,  That  (a) 
item  155.70  of  part  10  of  Khedule  1  of  the 
Tsriff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
VJS.C.  1202)  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "U"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "10«":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "it"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "30<". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subaection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Crops  That  RMxnai  oa  Bsmm  Fkom 

POLUKATIOH  BT  HOmT  BKBS 

MAJOK  caops 
AlfsUa:  Almond:  Apple:  Avocado:  Chemr, 
Citrus:  Orange,  Tangelo,  Tangerine:  Cotton; 
Nectarine:  Peach:  Pear  Plum;  Prune:  and 
Sunflower. 


Knroaaiops 

AceroU  (Barbados  chary):  Apricot:  As- 
paragus: Blackberry;  Blueberry;  Broad- 
beans;  Broccoli;  Brussels  sprouts;  Buck- 
wheat: Csbbagr,  Caraway:  Carrot;  Cauli- 
flower: Celery;  and  Chestnut. 

Chicory;  Chinese  gooseberry  (Kiwi): 
Oover  Alslke,  Arrowleaf,  Ball.  Berseem. 
Crimson.  Persian.  Red.  Roae.  Strawberry, 
White,  White  Ladino,  White  sweet,  and 
YeUow  sweet:  Coconut:  Coffee:  CoUards; 
and  Coriander. 

Crabapple;  Cranberry:  CJrownvetch;  Cu- 
cumber Currant:  Dewberry:  Dill;  Drug 
plants;  eggplant;  Endive:  FeUoa:  Pennel; 
Pig;  and  Flax. 

Garlic:  Ooosebemr.  Grape  (muscadine): 
Guar  Guava;  Hucklebemr.  JuJube;  Kale: 
Kldneyvetcb:  Kohlrabi;  Kudsu:  Lavender. 
Leek:  Lespedoa;  and  Lima  bean. 

Litchl:  lioquat;  Lupines:  Marartamla  nut; 
Mango:  Muskmelon:  Casaba,  Cantaloupe, 
Crenshaw.  Honeyball,  Honeydew,  Honey- 
rock.  Pershaw,  Persian.  SanU  Claus. 

Mustard;  Okra:  Onion:  Papaya:  Paisley; 
Parsnip:  Passion  fruit;  Pawpaw:  Pepper. 
Persimmon  (native):  Pomegranate:  and 
Pumpkin. 

Radish:  Rape:  Raspberrr.  Rutabaga:  Saf- 
flower.  Sainfoin;  Soybean;  Squash;  Straw- 
berry; Tendergreens;  Trefoil;  Tung;  Turnip: 
Vanilla;  Vetch;  and  Watermelon. 

TABLE  1.-TARIFF  RATES  ON  HONEY  WraRTS 
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By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Bkmtsbn.  Mr. 
BoRKR.  Mr.  Snofs.  Mr. 
Kastkh,  Mr.  DuRXHBXRGCR,  and 

Mi.  Roth): 
S.  527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities received  under  a  payment  in  kind 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

fHyntwrnr-rm-mra  TAX  CLARinCATIOIl  ACT  OP 
19(3 

•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  blU  with  Senator 
Wallop  to  correct  the  adverse  tax  con- 


sequences to  farmers  who  participate 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
payment-in-klnd  program.  The  pay- 
ment-in-kind program  (PIK)  is  an  in- 
novative agricultural  program  which 
gives  farmers  commodities  for  remov- 
ing acreage  from  production.  This  pro- 
gram accomplishes  two  goals,  it  re- 
duces the  supply  of  certain  surplus 
conmuxlities  by  encouraging  farmers 
not  to  grow  this  season:  It  also  draws 
down  Oovemment  reserves  acquired 
\mder  agricultural  programs.  The  PIK 
program  is  threatened  with  failure  be- 
cause farmers  are  fearful  of  the  ad- 
verse income  and  estate  tax  conse- 
quences of  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

When  a  farmer  has  the  right  to  re- 
ceive a  (»mmodity  under  the  PIK  pro- 
gram, if  current  law  is  unchanged  that 
taxpayer  must  take  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  com  into  income  under 
the  doctrine  of  constructive  receipt. 
Consequently,  a  farmer  may  have  the 
right  to  receive  a  commodity  as  early 
as  October  of  1983,  if  he  stored  his 
1982  crop  until  1983  or  relinquished  it 
at  the  expiration  of  his  Commodity 
Oedit  Corporation  loan  term.  The 
possibility  of  recognizing  the  income 
from  2  crop  years  has  dissuaded  many 
farmers  from  entering  the  program. 
Our  bill  gives  the  farmer  a  zero  basis 
in  the  commodity  received,  and  per- 
mits him  to  recognize  that  income 
when  the  commodity  or  livestock  fed 
with  PIK  commodities  is  sold  or  ex- 
changed. The  Orassley-Wallop  propos- 
al treats  these  commodities  as  grown 
in  most  instances,  permitting  a  farmer 
to  recognize  Income  when  they  are 
sold,  but  giving  him  a  zero  basis  in  the 
crop. 

Some  agricultural  taxation  experts 
have  cautioned  farmers  that  participa- 
tion in  the  PIK  program  will  Jeopard- 
ize their  eligibility  for  reduced  pay- 
ment of  estate  taxes  and  the  election 
to  defer  pajrment  of  estate  tax.  Farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen  who  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  family  enterprise 
for  5  of  8  years  before  death  and  on 
the  date  of  death  are  eligible  for  re- 
duced estate  tax  if  their  heirs  continue 
the  family  enterprise  for  10  years  be- 
ginning 2  years  after  the  death  of  the 
family  business  owner.  To  be  eligible, 
t>oth  generations  must  use  the  proper- 
ty in  a  qualified  use.  There  Is  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  farm- 
land placed  in  the  PIK  program  is 
used  in  the  active  trade  or  business  of 
farming  for  these  purposes.  Our  bill 
clarifies  this  issue  by  permitting  a 
farmer  to  retahi  his  eligibility  for  this 
provision,  called  special  use  valuation, 
if  he  materially  participates  in  the 
farm  operation  for  2  of  8  years  before 
death  if  a  portion  of  his  land  was  in  a 
PIK  program.  The  land  not  placed  in  a 
PIK  program  must  be  farmed  5  of  8 
years  before  death  and  on  the  date  of 
death  to  be  eligible  for  special  use 
valuation.   The   Grassley-Wallop   bill 


also  permits  heirs  to  retain  special  use 
valuation  if  they  participate  in  the 
PIK  program.  If  an  heir  places  land  in 
the  PIK  program,  that  heir  is  not  dis- 
qualified from  the  special  use  require- 
ment of  keeping  the  land  In  a  qualified 
use  if  he  farms  the  land  7  of  10  years 
foUowing  the  grace  period  after  the 
decedent's  death,  and  the  land  is  in  a 
PIK  program  for  all  3  years  it  is  not 
farmed  by  the  heir.  These  provisions 
are  designed  to  allow  a  farmer  to  par- 
ticlpi^  in  the  PIK  program  and  still 
be  considered  a  farmer  for  punwses  of 
estate  tax.  Since  the  payment-in-klnd 
program  is  a  Federal  program  de- 
signed to  have  farmers  remove  their 
land  from  production.  I  believe  farm- 
ers should  not  be  adversely  affected 
under  our  estate  tax  law  by  following 
Federal  agricultural  policy. 

Another  provision  of  this  legislation 
clarifies  the  ownership  of  a  PIK  com- 
modity marketed  by  a  cooperative  to 
permit  the  cooperative  to  retain  its  tax 
preferred  status. 

The  effective  date  of  this  legislation 
is  December  31.  1982.  to  permit  all 
PIK  enrollees  to  have  consistent  tax 
treatment.  It  sunsets  when  the  pro- 
gram is  anticipated  to  expire  on  ^ril 
1. 1986. 

The  deadline  for  enrollment  in  the 
PIK  program  is  March  11.  1983.  Many 
farmers  are  hesitant  to  sign  up  for  this 
important  program  without  some  clar- 
ification of  the  tax  consequences.  Sen- 
ator Dole  has  assured  me  that  he  in- 
tends to  move  quickly  on  this  impor- 
tant issue.  Senator  Wallop  has  invited 
my  subcommittee  to  Join  him  in  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  28,  1983.  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are 
also  working  on  this  issue  and  are 
drafting  corrective  legislation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  a  compromise  solution  can 
be  devised  before  the  March  11  dead- 
line to  clarify  consequences  of  partici- 
pating in  the  PIK  program. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  our 
Nation's  farm  economy  is  faltering 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  a  signifi- 
cant imbalance  between  supply  and 
demand  of  grains,  oilseeds,  and  cotton. 
During  the  last  2  years,  production  of 
these  commodities  have  reached 
record  levels,  far  surpassing  demand 
which  has  been  weakened  by  world  re- 
cession, a  strong  U.S.  dollar,  high  In- 
terest rates,  the  lingering  effects  of 
the  Soviet  grain  embargo,  unfair  trade 
practices  by  some  of  our  competitors, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  factors. 

With  hopes  for  significant  market 
recovery,  the  Reagan  administration 
came  forth  with  the  innovative  pay- 
ment-in-kind program.  This  plan, 
aimed  at  reducing  production  and  sur- 
plus stocks,  thus  stabilizing  and  im- 
proving farm  prices,  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  growing  Govern- 
ment costs  for  farm  programs,  provid- 
ed some  real  hope  to  our  financially 
strapped  for  price  recovery. 


The  USDA  predicts  the  PIK  pro- 
gram can  reduce  by  23  million  acres 
the  land  devoted  to  the  five  eligible 
crops.  Production  and  ending  stocks  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  are  expected  to 
fall  by  1  billion  bushels.  Some  econo- 
mists estimate  that  com  stocks  alone 
could  be  reduced  by  about  one-half  bil- 
lion bushels  to  bring  ending  stodcs  to 
around  2.8  billion  bushels.  These  same 
economists  predict  that  strong  partici- 
pation in  the  PIK  program  could  raise 
com  prices  by  20  cents  per  bushel 
above  the  otherwise  expected  $2.25  to 
$2.30  per  bushel.  Prices  could  go  up  to 
$2.90  by  1984. 

But  the  success  of  this  new  program 
will  depend  upon  the  level  of  farmer 
participation.  One  of  the  factors  work- 
ing against  the  program  is  that  the 
Midwest  water  tables  are  in  better 
shape  than  they  have  been  In  for 
years.  Poor  PIK  participation  will 
spell  almost  certain  record  production 
levels  again  this  year. 

Most  of  the  farmers  I  have  talked  to 
are  very  excited  about  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. Although  they  recognize  it  is 
not  an  overnight  cure,  nor  that  it  sat- 
isfies all  farmers,  they  expected  to 
participate  and  expected  most  of  their 
neighbors  to  do  likewise. 

This  positive  outlook  quickly  faded 
once  the  tax  complications  of  the  PIK 
program  became  i4>parent.  Now,  the 
program  and  its  likelihood  of  success 
is  in  serious  Jeopardy  because  farmers 
cannot  afford  the  tremendous  tax  con- 
sequences. 

Congress  cannot  let  this  program 
fail.  We  must  move  quickly  on  legisla- 
tion that  will  resolve  these  tax  prob- 
lems. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  and  to 
woA  expeditiouady  for  its  enactment.^ 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  Join  with  my  col- 
league on  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Orasslet.  in  introducing 
the  Payment-in-Klnd  Tax  Clarifica- 
tion Act  of  1983.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  to  address  the  tax 
problems  that  have  been  highlighted 
as  a  result  of  the  administration's  PIK 
program.  The  objectives  of  that  pro- 
gram are  not  only  laudable,  but  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  provide  constructive 
relief  for  the  ailing  farm  economy. 
However,  if  the  PIK  program  is  to 
have  a  chance,  several  important  tax 
issues  must  be  resolved  before  March 
11  of  this  year,  the  last  day  fanners 
can  sign  up  to  participate  in  the  PIK 
program. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  total 
farm  economy,  the  administration  has 
offered  the  payment-in-klnd  program 
as  a  viable  means  of  reducing  grain 
stocks  while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
production— the  end  result  being  the 
improvement  of  farm  prices.  The  pro- 
gram has  other  benefits  as  well.  While 
lessening  the  pressure  on  available 
storage  space  for  farm  products,  the 
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PIK  program  and  thereby  had  10  to  30 
percent  additional  land  not  in  produc- 
tion died  during  that  time,  that  the 
PIK  land  would  not  qualify  for  the 
current  use  valuation.  That  result  is 
best  characterised  as  ridiculous.  If  the 
Govemmoit  is  encouraging  producers 
to  take  acreage  out  of  productltm.  land 
which  woiild  otherwise  be  in  produc- 
tion, we  should  surely  not  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  telling  that 
producer  that  because  he  participated 
as  we  asked  him  to  do.  he  wUl  be 
denied  estate  tax  benefits  which  are 
designed  to  encourage  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  family  farm  and  family 
owned  small  business  in  America.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  prospect  is  an 
intended  result  This  legislation 
simply  states  that  all  PIK  lands  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  in  use.  As  the 
duration  of  the  PIK  program  will 
stretch  no  more  than  2  to  3  years,  this 
provision  should  easily  resolve  the  hes- 
itation producers  may  have  in  partici- 
pating in  the  program  because  of  pos- 
sible estate  tax  ramifications. 

This  legislation  also  deals  with  cer- 
tain tecimlcal  aspects  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  farmer  cooperatives.  It  is  the 
intent  of  these  provisions  to  assure 
that  participation  in  the  PIK  program 
will  not  produce  adverse  consequences 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the 
cooperatives  current  tax  status. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  legislation.  It  is  in  reality  the  key 
to  active  participation  in  a  program 
that  will  benefit  not  only  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation,  but  also  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
the  end  of  October  the  United  States 
will  hold  nearly  150  million  tons  of 
grain  stocks— that  is  roughly  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  stocks  and 
much  more  than  we  export  on  an 
annual  basis.  We  are  producing  more, 
but  world  demand  is  less.  The  dollar  is 
stronger,  but  grain  prices  are  weak.  In 
my  home  SUte  of  Wyoming,  annual 
farm  income  has  dropped  dramatical- 
ly. In  1970.  Wyoming  had  net  farm 
income  of  nearly  $107  millloiL  In  1979 
that  total  had  shrunk  to  mere  $1.1 
million— $118  for  each  of  the  SUte's 
farms  and  ranches  operating  in  1981. 
The  importance  of  legislation,  which 
seeks  to  provide  constructive  relief  to 
a  slumping  economic  situation,  cannot 
be  underestimated. 

Hearings  on  this  PIK  legislation  wlU 
be  held  in  the  Energy  and  Agricultural 
Taxation  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  in  conjtmctlon  with  Senator 
Grasslst's  subcommittee  in  the  after- 
noon of  February  28.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  all  interested  parties  will 
submit  their  comments  so  that  all  con- 
cerns can  be  addrosed  and  resolved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  follow  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo.  as  follows: 

&537 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hoiue  of 
RevrnentaHvea   of  the    United   Statee   of 
America  in  Congreu  aeaemUtd, 
sacnoN  I.  smMtrnnx 

Thte  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Paymeot  In 
Kind  Tu  ClarUkatlon  Act  of  1083". 

ac  t.  niATiiKNT  or  iNooia  pwni  coioiod- 
mas  aacxivxD  ONDia  m.  pao- 

0IA1I& 

Section  4S1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19M  (relating  to  general  rule  for  taxable 
year  of  Ineluaion)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subaec- 

tlOK 

"(f)  Special  Rules  for  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Received  Under  a  Certified  Pay- 
ment In  Ktaid  Program.— 

"(1)  In  geneiaL— In  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer 
who  recetvea.  or  Is  entitled  to  receive,  any 
commodity  under  a  certlfled  payment  in 
kind  program— 

"(A)  no  income  shall  be  treated  as  realized 
by  reason  of  such  receipt  or  entitlement, 
but 

"(B)  there  aball  be  Included  in  groas 
income  the  amount  of  any  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  such  commodity. 

"(2)      SFBCIAL      BULKB      FOa      DBIBUtUUlO 

AMouirr  AXD  cHAaAcm  or  gaim,  bic.— In  the 
case  of  any  commodity  which  a  taxpayer  re- 
ceives, or  is  entitled  to  receive,  under  a  certi- 
fied payment  In  kind  program— 

"(A)  The  cost  basis  of  such  commodity  for 
puipooes  of  section  1012  shall  be  sero. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
character  of  gain  (If  any)  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of — 

"(I)  such  commodity,  or 

"(ii)  any  property  the  basis  of  which  Is  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such 
commodity, 

such  commodity  shall  be  treated  as  pro- 
duced by  the  taxpayer. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
Social  Security  Act— 

"(I)  any  income  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  such  commodity  shall  be  treated  as 
income  from  the  trade  or  business  of  fann- 
ing, and 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  being 
engaged  in  the  trade  or  business  of  farming 
with  respect  to  any  property  diverted  from 
use  In  the  trade  or  business  of  fanning 
under  such  certified  payment  in  kind  pro- 
gram. 

"(3)  Special  rules  for  certified  payment  In 
kind  programs  involving  repayment  of  com- 
modity credit  loans.- 

"(A)  Afpucatioh  op  pasaorafh.- The 
rules  of  subparagraph  (B)  shaU  apply  In  any 
caae  in  which  any  certified  payment  In  kind 
program  Involves— 

"(I)  the  repayment  by  the  taxpayer  of  a 
loan  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(11)  the  purchase  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  the  commodity  secur- 
ing the  loan  described  In  subparagraph  (A), 
and 

"(ill)  the  receipt  (or  entitlement  to  re- 
ceipt) of  such  commodity  by  the  taxpayer 
after  such  purchase  as  a  payment  in  kind 
under  such  certified  program. 

"(B)  Rules  of  application.— The  rules  of 
this  subparagraph  are  as  follows: 

"(i)  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
the  transaction  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  (111)  (and  without  regard  to  the  transae- 
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Uons  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (U)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)). 

"(U)  In  the  ease  of  the  tranaactkms  de- 
scribed In  clause  (1)  or  (U)  of  subparagraph 
(A),  such  trannctions  shall— 

"(I)  In  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer  who  made 
an  decUon  under  section  77  with  respect  to 
the  loan,  be  treated  as  transactions  closing 
the  sale  of  the  commodity  to  which  section 
77  applied,  and 

"(II)  In  the  caae  of  any  other  taxpajro-.  be 
treated  as  a  sale  of  such  commodity. 

"(4)  AmounU  received  by  the  taxpayer  as 
reimbursement  for  storage.— A  taxpayer  re- 
porting on  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ment method  of  aocoimting  shall  not  be 
treated  as  being  entitled  to  receive  any 
amount  as  reimbursement  for  storage  of 
commodities  received  by  the  taxpayer  under 
a  certified  payment  in  kind  program  until 
such  amount  is  actually  received  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(5)  Certified  payment  In  kind  program.— 
The  term  'certified  payment  In  kind  pro- 
gram' means  any  program— 

"(A)  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  his  delegate  makes  payments  In 
kind  of  any  agrictiltural  commodity  to  any 
producer  of  agricultural  oomodltiea  who— 

"(i)  diverts  farm  acreage  from  the  produc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  commodity,  and 

"(ii)  devotes  such  acreage  to  oMiaervatlon 
uses,  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiue 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ss 
being  described  In  subparagraph  (A).". 
8BC 1.  BSTA'TE  TAX  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  SraciAL  Uss  Psovuiom.— 

(1)  QuAunsD  asAL  psoPBtTT.— Subsection 
(b)  of  secUon  20S2A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (defining  qualified  real 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(6)   TasATiiairr   or   paopsarr   Divsaiu) 

PKOM  TUM  uss  UHDDl  A  UBSiUUU  PATMBHT 

IM  uhd  paoosAM.- For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  reQulrements  of  para- 
graph (1)  are  met  with  respect  to  any  real 
property,  such  property  shaU  be  treated  as 
used  for  a  qualified  use  during  the  period— 
"(A)  beginning  on  the  flrst  day  on  which 
such  property  U  diverted  by  the  decedent  or 
members  of  the  decedent's  fsmOy  from  use 
for  a  farming  purpose  under  a  certified  pay- 
ment In  kind  program  (within  the  meaning 
of  aecUon  451(fXS)),  and 
"(B)  ending  on  the  earlier  of— 
"(1)  the  date  which  Is  3  years  after  the 
date  described  In  subparagraph  (A),  or 

"(11)  the  first  date  on  which  such  property 
ceases  to  be  so  diverted  by  the  decedent  or 
members  of  the  decedent's  family  under 
such  program.".  „  _    _.      ,  .    , 

(3)  CsssATiOH  OP  nss.— Subsection  (c>  of 
section  203aA  of  such  Code  (reUtIng  to  tax 
treatment  of  dispositions  and  f  aOures  to  use 
for  qualified  use)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  Special  rules  for  cessation  of  use 
under  a  certified  payment  In  kind  pro- 
gram.—A  qualified  heir  shall  not  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  this  subsectim  as  ceasing  to 
use  real  property  for  a  qualified  use  during 
the  period— 

"(A)  begliming  on  the  first  day  on  which 
such  property  is  diverted  by  the  qualified 
heir  from  use  for  a  farming  purpose  under  a 
certified  payment  In  kind  program  (within 
the  meaning  of  secUon  451(fXS)),  and 
"(B)  ending  on  the  earlier  of— 
"(i)  the  date  which  Is  3  years  after  the 
date  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  or 


"(11)  the  first  date  on  which  sudi  property 
ceases  to  be  so  diverted  by  the  qusllfled  heir 

under  such  program.". 

(b>  Eztenafcm  of  Time  for  Payment  of 
Estate  Tax.— Subsection  (g)  of  seetkm  8186 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064  (relat- 
ing to  aooelomtlon  of  payment)  is  smmded 
by  sowing  at  the  end  thoeof  the  following 
new  paragraph:  

"(4)  Special  rule  for  property  diverted 
from  use  under  a  payment  In  kind  pro- 
gram.—For  purposes  of  paragraidi  (1),  prop- 
erty which  is  iMSd  In  the  trade  or  busineas 
of  farming  shaU  not  be  treated  as  with- 
drawn from  such  trade  or  bustness  if  such 
property  is  diverted  from  use  for  farming 
purposes  solely  by  reason  of  partidpatlOD  in 
a  certified  payment  in  kind  program  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  451(fX5)).". 
SBC  4.  cxNtmutrvB. 

(a)  (Cooperatives  Exempt  From  Tax.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  521  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  applto- 
ble  rules  for  tax-exempt  farmers'  coopera- 
tives) is  amoided  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragrairii: 

"(6)  Special  rule  for  payment  In  kind  oom- 
modlttea.- If  any  cooperative  markets  any 
commodity  received  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  a 
member  under  a  certified  payment  in  kind 
program  (within  Uie  meaning  of  section 
451(fX5)).  the  cooperative  shsll  be  treated 
as  marketing  the  product  of  suA  member.". 

(b)  CooperaUves  and  Patrona.— Seetkm 
1388  (relating  to  definitions  and  special 
rules)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
Uon  (J)  as  subsection  (k)  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (1)  the  followtng  new  sub- 
secUcm: 

"(J)  Special  Rule  for  Payment  In  Klixl 
(Commodities.- For  purposes  of  this  ehspter. 
If  any  cooperative  markets  any  commodity 
received  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  a  patron  under 
a  certified  payment  in  kind  program  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  451(fX5)),  the  coop- 
erative shall  be  treated  ss  msrketlng  the 
product  of  such  patron.", 
sac  (.  Kmctivx  dais. 

(a)  In  generaL— Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  the  smendments  made  by  this  Act 
«h>ii  apply  to  commodities  received  under  a 
certined  payment  in  kind  program  (within 
the  mi^"«"g  of  section  461(fX5)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054)  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1983.  and  befcwe  April  1, 1988. 

(b)  XMate  Tax  Provisions.— lite  smend- 
menU  made  by  section  3  shsll  apply  to  real 
property  diverted  from  agricultural  _UBe 
under  a  certified  payment  in  kind  program 
(as  so  defined)  by  reason  of  commodities  re- 
ceived under  such  program  after  December 
31. 1082,  and  before  April  1, 1088.* 


payment  of  inccHne  taxes  on  grain 
they  produce  until  they  actually  sell 
it.  However,  farmers  may  be  forced  to 
pay  income  taxes  on  PIK  crops  in  the 
year  they  are  received  and  not  in  the 
year  they  are  actually  sold.  This  legis- 
lation wOl  assTure  that  a  farmer  parUd- 
pating  in  the  PIK  program  will  have 
to  pay  income  taxes  on  his  PIK  crop 
only  after  he  has  sold  It. 

An  additional  problem  Involves 
estate  trftx^t*""  of  farm  property. 
Farmers  are  currently  given  qDecial 
property  valuations  for  i>roperty  cur- 
rently in  use.  Under  the  current  PIK 
program  there  exists  the  poasIbOlty  of 
the  PIK  land  set  aside  would  not  qual- 
ify for  the  current  use  valuation.  In 
effect  we  are  encouraging  farmers  to 
put  land  out  of  production  on  one 
hirnd  and  are  denying  them  the  estate 
tax  benefits  that  are  designed  to  en- 
courage Uie  perpetuation  of  the 
family  farm  with  the  other.  This  legis- 
lation will  designate  all  PIK  lands  to 
have  been  in  use  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Finally,  there  are  problems  in  the 
present  PIK  program  with  req>ect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  farmer  cooperar 
Uvea.  This  legislation  contains  provi- 
sions to  assure  participation  in  the 
PIK  program  wOl  not  produce  adverse 
oonsequenoes  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  cooperative's  current 
tax  status. 

Passage  of  this  measure  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  alleviating  the  fears 
of  those  farmers  who  ate  rightfully 
ooncemed  about  the  tax  problons 
with  the  PIK  program.* 


•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  eoQwnsor 
to  the  Payment  in  Kind  Clarification 
Act  of  1983  introduced  today  by  Sena- 
tors OsASSixr  and  Wallop.  I  join 
them  because  I  feel  that  the  eoonMnic 
condition  of  American  agriculture  has 
reached  a  serious  level,  and  I  am  wor- 
ried that  farmers  will  be  discouraged 
from  sii^iing  up  for  the  payment-ln- 
kind  program  unlen  we  move  rapidly 
to  correct  its  current  tax  problems. 
There  are  currently  three  tax  related 
problems  associated  with  the  PIK  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  problem  deals  with  the 
time  when  a  farmer  must  recognize 
income  from  a  PIK  crop.  For  tax  pur- 
poses, farmers  are  allowed  to  defer 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Packwood.  Mr.  Mothiham.  Mr. 

Roth,  and  Mr.  D'Akato): 

S.  528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 

Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tuition; 

to  the  Committee  aa  Finance. 

SDOCATIOIIAL  UPPUSlUSll  I  Am  aQUITT  ACT  OS 
IMS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  long-time  supporter  of  provid- 
ing Federal  income  tax  relief  for  lower 
and  middle  income  families  who  carry 
the  additional  burden  of  supporting 
the  public  schools  while  sending  their 
children  to  private  schools.  Because  of 
this  double  burden,  an  alternative  to 
public  education  simply  is  not  avail- 
able to  lower  income  families  today 
and  is  not  available  to  middle  Income 
families  without  substantial  sacrifice. 
Inflation  in  recent  years  has  made 
matters  worse.  Yet.  alternatives  to 
public  education  contribute  to  the  plu- 
ralism that  helped  make  our  society 
strong.  Alternatives  to  public  educa- 
tion can  also  help  stimxilate  improve- 
ments in  our  public  schools  through 
the  competlUon  those  alternatives 
present.  A  strong  system  of  private 
schools  available  to  all  income  classes 
should  contribute  to  a  better  educa- 
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Reagan  made  a  campaign 
1  trovide  relief  to  these  f  ami- 
a  double  burden  by  pro- 
credit  for  a  portion  of  the 
pay  for  their  childrens' 
>urlng  the  last  Congress.  I 
to  Introduce  the  adminis- 
tiition  tax  credit  bilL  Hear- 
bill  were  held  before  the 
Committee  on  July  16, 
September,  the  committee 
favbrably  repented  a  bill  pro- 
ti  lition  tax  credits. 
Unf ortun  itely.  we  were  imable  to 
bring  the  liill  to  the  Senate  floor  in 
the  97th  (ingress.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings and  mi  xkup  on  tuition  tax  credits 
wHl  be  schc  ituled  quidOy  so  that  a  tui- 
tion tax  cr<  dit  bill  can  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  early  In  this  Congress.  In 
order  to  ex  ledite  consideration  of  this 
Important  egidation.  I  am  today  In- 
troducing I  tuition  tax  credit  blU 
transmittec  yesterday  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress. 

The  Pres  dent's  new  bill  is  substan- 
tiaUy  the  si  me  as  the  bill  reported  last 
September  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  with  some  minor  modifica- 
tions and  tjchnlral  corrections. 
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Dl  ROmKrUHIMBLX  CUDIT 

This  bill  would  phase  In.  over  3 
nobrefundable  tax  credit  for 
tuition  payments  for  the 
secondary  education  of  a 
iependents,  up  to  a  maxl- 
stjudent  of  $100  In  1983.  $200 
$300   thereafter.    The 
be  phased  out  for  families 
of  more  than  $40,000 
^  irlth  incomes  of  more  than 
year  would  be  ineligible, 
do  wiU  not  benefit  from 


t> 


sue  porters 


d  edits 


of  tuition  tax  cred- 

private  school  tuition  as- 

sh^uld  be  available  to  indivld- 

tax  liability,  on  the  same 

1  ligher    income    Individuals 

litf^ty.  They  feel,  according- 

tuition  tax  credit  legisla- 

indude  provisions  mafcing 

refundable.  In  order 

benefits  provided  by  the  bill 

to  lower  Income  individ- 

the  members  of  the  Fi- 

expressed    their 

support  for  the  concept  of  a  re- 

luition  tax  credit.  I  fuUy 

the  Issue  of  refundabllity 

c^uddered   again   this   year 

Pinance  Committee  reviews 

legislation. 


J  ear. 
Conmittee 


POB  DisaumiiATOKT  scaooLs 

I  support  tuition  tax  cred- 

prinkiple.  I  would  not  support 

wjuiout  adequate  safeguards 

tax  credits  would  not  be 

ft>r    payments    to    private 


schools  with  radally  discriminatory 
policies  or  practices.  Last  year  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  carefully  reviewed 
the  antidiscrimination  provisions  of 
the  administration's  tuition  tax  credit 
bilL  Extensive  discussions  were  held 
with  administration  officials,  and  ex- 
perts and  Interested  laymen  in  the 
fields  of  education,  dvil  rights  and 
law.  The  final  product  of  the  Finance 
Committee's  deliberations  is  a  set  of 
antidiscrimination  rules  that  are  air- 
tight. 

An  eligible  school  wiU  be  required  to 
include  a  statement  regarding  Its 
maintenance  of  a  nondiscriminatory 
policy  in  any  published  bylaws,  admis- 
sion materials  and  advertising.  In  addi- 
tion, an  eligible  school  must  file  annu- 
ally with  the  Treasury  Department  a 
statement  that  it  has  not  foll'iwed  a 
racially  discriminatory  policy.  Gener- 
ally, a  copy  of  this  statement  will  have 
to  be  furnished  to  each  Individual  who 
pays  tuition  to  the  school  and  must  be 
attached  to  any  return  on  which  cred- 
its are  claimed.  In  addition,  the  bill 
will  disallow  credits  for  payments  to 
any  school  f oimd  to  be  following  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  policy  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  the  bill's  declaratory  Judg- 
ment provisions. 

I^lnally.  although  the  bill  has  a  gen- 
eral effective  date  of  August  1,  1983, 
no  credits  will  be  allowed  until  a  final 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  an  act  of  Congress 
prohibits  the  granting  of  tax  exemp- 
tion under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  private  educational  institutions  that 
maintain  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy  or  practice  as  to  students.  Since 
eligible  schools  must  be  tax  exempt 
educational  institutions  \mder  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  this  effective 
date  provision  provides  an  additional 
safeguard  to  Insure  that  credits  will 
not  provide  even  indirect  assistance  to 
racially  discriminatory  private  schools. 
Following  the  Finance  Committee's 
careful  review  of  the  antidlscrimina- 
tory  issue.  I  am  convinced  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will  not  in  any  way 
frustrate  our  fundamental  national 
policy  against  racial  discrimination  in 
education. 

OOlTSTITtrnOIIAUTT 

Some  opponents  of  tuition  tax  cred- 
its claim  that  because  of  the  religious 
affiliation  of  many  private  schools,  tax 
relief  for  tuition  payments  violates  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  I  do  not  agree,  but  It  does 
not  neoenarily  matter  what  I  or  any 
other  Senator  thinks  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  measure  so  long  as 
we  are  not  convinced  that  the  provi- 
sion does  not  clearly  violate  the  first 
amendment— and  the  court  decisions 
in  this  area  are  anything  but  imani- 
mous  and  clear.  It  Is  up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  decide  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  bill,  not  us. 


nSCALUnBAIIR 

Other  opponents  of  tuition  tax  cred- 
its point  to  burgecMiing  deficits,  and 
the  painful  process  that  Congress 
faces  over  the  next  few  years  in  learn- 
ing what  fiscal  restraint  means.  How- 
ever, the  Finance  Cranmittee's  modifi- 
cations to  the  original  bUl  as  intro- 
duced have  effected  substantial  econo- 
mies that  significantly  reduce  the  cost 
of  tuition  tax  credits.  By  reducing  the 
amount  of  allowable  credits,  delaying 
the  bUl's  effective  date,  and  lowering 
the  phase-out  and  Ineligibility  criteria, 
this  bill  eliminates  all  revenue  losses 
In  fiscal  year  1983.  and  reduces  the 
total  revenue  loss  over  the  3-year 
period  ending  in  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$460  million.  When  the  bill  Is  fully  ef- 
fective In  fiscal  year  1988.  the  bill  will 
cost  less  than  $800  million  each  year. 
Of  course,  these  costs  are  not  insignifi- 
cant. But  In  light  of  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  be  obtained  from  en- 
couraging investment  in  human  cap- 
ital, and  pnnnoting  greater  diversity 
and  competition  in  education,  these 
costs  are  a  sound  and  prudent  Invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Rbcoro  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  and  a  technical  explanation  of 
the  bill's  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoho.  as  follows: 

&528 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Educational 
Opportunity  and  Equity  Act  of  1M3". 

see  X.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FntDixcs.— the  Congrcas  finds  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  foster 
educational  opportunity,  diversity,  and 
choice  for  all  Americans.  Therefore,  this 
Act  recocnlzes  that— 

(1)  pluralism  is  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  American  society,  diversity  in  education 
is  an  important  contributor  to  that  plural- 
Ism,  and  nonpublic  schools  play  an  indispen- 
sable role  in  making  that  diversity  possible; 

(2)  the  existence  and  availability  of  alter- 
natives to  public  education  tend  to  strength- 
en public  education  through  competition 
and  to  improve  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  all  Americans; 

(3)  Americans  should  have  equal  opportu- 
nities to  choose  between  the  education  of- 
fered by  public  schools  and  available  in  pri- 
vate educational  systems  and  should  not  be 
compelled  because  of  economic  circum- 
stances to  accept  education  provided  by  gov- 
ernment-created and  government-operated 
school  systems,  and  to  force  such  a  selection 
is  an  tmfair  and  unjust  discrimination 
against  persons  of  lesser  means; 

(4)  increasing  numbers  of  American  fami- 
lies are  unable  to  afford  nonpublic  school 
tuition  In  addition  to  the  State  and  local 
taxes  that  go  to  support  public  schools,  and 
tax  relief  for  nonpublic  school  tuition  ex- 
penses is  necessary  if  American  families  are 
to  continue  to  have  a  meaningful  choice  be- 
tween public  and  private  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels: 


(5)  tax  relief  in  the  form  of  tuition  tax 
crediU  Is  the  fairest  way  to  extend  a  choice 
in  education  to  a  wide  range  of  individuals, 
tax  relief  in  the  form  of  tuition  tax  credits 
creates  the  least  possible  danger  of  Interfer- 
ence in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  families 
consistent  with  achieving  these  ends,  and 
tax  relief  in  the  form  of  tuition  tax  credits 
achieves  these  ends  with  a  minimum  of  com- 
plexity so  that  those  for  whom  the  tax 
relief  is  intended  will  be  able  to  understand 
and  take  advantage  of  it; 

(6)  the  tax  revenue  loss  oocaaioned  by  a 
tuition  tax  credit  for  a  child  would  be  small 
compared  to  the  cost  to  the  State  and  local 
taxpayers  of  educating  the  child  at  a  puUlc 
school; 

(7)  equality  of  educational  opportunity  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tax 
relief  afforded  by  this  legislation  should  not 
be  used  to  promote  racial  discrimination. 
The  Congress  finds  that  this  Act  will 
expand  opportunities  for  personal  lilierty, 
diversity,  and  pluralism  that  constitute  im- 
portant strengths  of  education  in  America. 

(b)  Pusposs.— The  primary  purpose  of  this 
Act  is  to  enhance  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,  diversity,  and  choice  for  Amer- 
icans. 
SBC  :.  CREorr  for  nirnoN  expen8b& 

(a)  Ik  OKimAL.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable) is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 440  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  44H.  CREDIT  FOR  TUmON  EXPENSES. 

"(a)  Oxmouu.  Rxru.— At  the  election  of  an 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  ttiitlon  expenses  paid 
by  such  individual  during  the  taxable  year 
for  any  qualified  dependent 

"(b)  LmiTATioiis.— 

"(1)  MAxnnni  dollak  AMOum  pb  quau- 

FIXD  DEPXMUKRI. — 

"(A)  III  okhekal.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  any  qualified  de- 
pendent for  any  taxable  year  shaU  not 
exceed  the  applicable  amount 

"(B)  Appucabls  AJtouHT.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'applicable 
amount'  means  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(1)  $300.  over 

"(11)  1.5  percent  (3  percent  in  the  case  of  a 
married  individiial  who  does  not  file  a  Joint 
return)  of  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the 
adjusted  gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year  exceeds  140,000  ($30,000  in 
the  case  of  such  married  individual). 

"(C)  TRAmmoHAL  ruu.— For  taxable 
years  begiiming  after  December  31,  1M2. 
and  before  January  1,  1985.  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  applied— 

"(i)  In  taxable  years  beginning  in  1083,  by 
substituting— 

"(I)  '$100'  for  '$300', 

"(II)  '0.5  percent'  for  '1.5  percent',  and 

"(in)  '1  percent'  for  '3  percent',  and 

"(ii)  in  taxable  years  beginning  in  1984.  by 
substituting- 

"(I)  '$200'  for  '$300'. 

"(II)  '1  percent'  for  '1.5  percent',  and 

"(m)  '2  percent'  for  '3  percent*. 

"(2)  Credit  hot  to  exceed  tax  UABnjrr.- 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  exceed  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  a  section  of  this 
subpart  having  a  lower  niunber  or  letter 
designation  than  this  section,  other  than 
credits  allowable  by  sections  31.  39,  and  43. 


"(c)  Credit  Denied  por  AmnnRS  Pad  to 
Raciallt  DiacantniATORT  lasTRunoim.- 

"(1)  Dbclaratort  jqmiieiit  ektbrxd.— 

"(A)  Ik  (bkouu,.- No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  for  any  amomit 
paid  to  an  educational  institution  during 
any  tT^^**^*  year  If — 

"(i)  within  the  calendar  year  ending  with 
or  within  such  taxable  year  or  in  any  pre- 
ceding calendar  year — 

"(I)  a  Judgment  has  been  entered  by  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 7406  (regardless  of  whether  such  Judg- 
ment Is  appealed)  dedarlng  that  such  edu- 
cational instttutltm  follows  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory poller,  or 

"(II)  an  order  by  any  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  has  been  made  which,  by  lU 
terms,  requires  the  district  court  to  enter 
such  a  Judgment  and 

"(11)  no  order  described  In  section 
7408(fX2)  with  respect  to  such  educational 
institution  has  been  entered  which  is  in 
eff eet  for  the  calendar  year  ending  with  or 
within  such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  RXVBUALS  op  declaratory  JUINaiXHTS 
OK  ORDERS.— 

"(i)  Ik  oeheral.- a  Judgment  or  order  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AXi)  entered  In  an 
action  brought  with  reject  to  an  education- 
al institution  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count tmder  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  tax- 
able year  if,  after  aU  appeals  in  such  action 
have  been  concluded  or  the  time  for  filing 
such  anneals  has  expired,  the  declaration 
contained  in  such  Judgment  or  required  to 
be  entered  under  the  terms  of  such  order, 
that  such  institution  has  followed  a  radaUy 
discriminatory  policy  is  negated  (other  than 
by  reason  of  an  order  described  in  section 
7408(fK2)). 

"(ii)  Waivb  OP  LDOTATIOKS.- Notwith- 
standing section  6611(a)  or  any  ot^ier  period 
of  limitation  or  lapse  of  time,  a  daim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  which  arises  by 
reason  of  this  sui^tMkragraph  may  be  fileo  ujr 
any  person  at  any  time  within  the  1-year 
period  ^fglfining  im  the  earlier  of — 

"(I)  the  date  on  which  aU  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judgment  or  order  described  in 
sulmaragraph  (AKl)  have  been  concluded,  or 

"(II)  the  date  on  which  the  time  for  such 
appeals  has  expired. 

Sections  6511(b)  and  6614  shall  not  aivly  to 
any  claim  for  credit  m  refimd  filed  under 
this  subparagraph  within  such  1-year 
period.  

"(C)  Stat  op  dbctj>ratort  judoiiert.- 

"(1)  Ik  oekeral.— Any  Judgment  or  order 
described  in  subparagraph  (AXi)  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  any  taxable  year  if  such  Judgment  or 
order  is  stayed  as  of  the  dose  of  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(11)  Rehoval  op  STAT.— If  E  Stay  entered 
against  a  Judgment  or  order  described  in 
subparagraph  (AXI)  Is  vacated— 

"(I)  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  Judgment  or  order  for 
any  taxable  year  preceding  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  stay  is  vacated,  and 

"(ID  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  or  of  any  other  law,  the  statuto- 
ry period  for  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency 
attributable  to  the  disallowance  of  any 
credit  under  this  section  by  reason  of  this 
oiMi—  shidl  not  expire  before  the  date 
which  is  3  years  after  the  dose  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  such  stay  is  removed. 

"(D)  Waiter  op  umitatioks  ip  nramu- 

XIOK      CEASES      TO      DTBCRIMIKATE.— NotWlth- 

standing  section  6611(a)  or  any  other  iMriod 
of  limitation  or  lapse  of  time,  a  claim  for 


credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  which  arises  by 
reason  of  a  reversal  of  any  order  denying  a 
motion  under  section  7406(fXlXA)  may  be 
filed  by  any  person  at  any  time  within  the 
1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  such  reversal  is  made.  Sections 
6611(B)  and  6614  shall  not  apply  to  any 
daim  for  credit  or  refund  filed  under  this 
subparagraph  within  sudi  1-year  period. 
"(2)  Required  sTATEMEKia.-  

"(A)    STATBIEKTS    PDRKISRED    BT    IKSTITD- 

TioKS  TO  THE  SBcaEtART.- No  Credit  Shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  amounU 
paid  to  any  educatianal  Instltutlan  during 
the  taxable  year  if  such  educational  Institu- 
tion has  not  filed  with  the  Secretary  (in 
■udi  wtMitMJT  uid  form  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe)  within  30  days 
after  the  dose  of  the  calendar  year  ending 
with  or  within  such  taxaUe  year  a  verified 
statemoit  which — 

"(1)  declares  that  such  institution  has  not 
followed  a  racially  dlscrlmlnat<»7  policy 
durtaig  such  calendar  year, 

"(11)  indicates  whether- 

"(I)  a  declaratory  Judgment  or  <»der  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IXAXi)  has  been  en- 
tered against  such  institution  in  an  action 
brought  under  sectkm  7408: 

"(II)  a  stay  against  such  Judgment  or 
order  is  in  effect  and 

"(m)  an  order  described  in  section 
7408(f  X2)  is  in  effect  and 

"(ill)  attests  that  sudi  institution  has 
complied  with  the  requtocments  of  subsee- 
Uon  (dX3XD)  during  such  calendar  year. 

"(B)    STATXMBnS    PURKISHEU    TO    TAXPAT- 

ERS.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  regu- 
lations, within  SO  days  after  the  dose  of  the 
«.«i»rn«i»r  year  to  wtMb  the  statement  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  relates,  the 
educational  institution  shall  furnish  a  copy 
of  such  statement  to  all  persons  who  paid 
tuition  expenses  to  the  institution  In  the 
t^iftyiai-  year  to  which  such  statement  re- 


"(C)  Staiemerts  purkishbd  bt  taxpayers 
TO  THE  Secretary.- No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  a  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  for 
amounts  paid  to  an  educational  insUtutiim 
during  the  taxable  year  If  the  taxpayer  does 
not  attach  to  the  return  on  which  the  tax- 
payer claims  the  credit  the  statement  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (a)  which  U  fur- 
nished by  such  Institution  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  with  or  within  such  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(3)  Erporcxmekt  RRSPOKsmuTY.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  have  exdusive  au- 
thority tmder  this  subsection  to  investigate 
and  to  determine  whether  an  educational 
institution  is  following  a  racially  discrimina- 
tory policy. 

"(4)  Racially  discximihatoxy  policy.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Ik  aEKRRAL.- An  educational  institu- 
tion follows  a  racially  discriminatory  policy 
if  such  institution  refuses,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  to— 

"(1)  admit  applicants  as  students; 

"(11)  admit  students  to  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, programs,  and  activities  generally 
made  available  to  students  by  the  educa- 
tional institution:  or 

"(lii)  allow  students  to  participate  in  iU 
scholarship,  loan,  athletic  or  other  pro- 
grams. 

"(B)  Quotas,  etc.— The  term  'racially  dis- 
criminatory policy'  shall  not  include  failure 
of  any  educational  institution  to  pursue  or 
achieve  any  racial  quota,  proportion,  or  r^>- 
resentation  in  the  student  body. 
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term  "race'  shall  Include 
origin. 

,— Pm'  purposes  of  this 


TDinoii   Ezmraxs.— Tbe 
tuition  expenses'  means  the 


year.  

II  BLX  IBDCATIORAL  IWSTITUTIOII. — 

.    eligible  educational  Institution' 
e^uoiAional  Institution— 

provides  a  fuU-time  program 
,  or  seomdary  education: 
is  a  mrivately  operated,  not-f  or- 
resldentlal  school; 
Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
as  an  organisation  described 
i  OKcXS).  indudlng  church-oper- 
to  which  subsections  (a)  and 
SOS  do  not  applr.  snd 
inphwlft  in  any  published  by- 

, ,  admission  application 

<^ersuch  publlsbed  materials,  a 

such  form  and  manner  as  the 

I  nay   by   regulatlona   prescribe) 

not  discriminate  against  studeit 

studenU  on  the  basis  or  race. 


,— The  term  'tuition  ex- 

..__  tuition  and  fees  paid  for  the 
er  roUment  or  attendance  of  a  stu- 
I  ducational  iiMititution.  Including 
for  courses.  

expenses'  does  not  include  any 
for- 

supplies,  and  equipment  for 
^strueUon: 

lodging,  transportation,  or  per- 
expenses; 
education  below  the  first-grade  level: 
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;pall 


education  above  the  twelfth-grade 
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.—The    election    provided 
(a)  shall  be  made  at  such 


El  pcnoM.- 


subiection 


time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulatlona  prescribe.". 

(b)  DiscLocims  or  Iaroui*noii  to  Arok- 
MXT  Oxmui.— Subsection  (h)  of  aectlon 
6103  of  such  Code  (relating  to  disclosure  to 
certain  Federal  offloers  and  employees  for 
tax  administration  purposes)  is  amoMled  by 
yAMny  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph:  

"(6)  Cxktahi  nvxsTioATioiTS  Am  paocBO- 

nOS     BHUaBIRO     BACIAIXT     DTSmmmATOET 

poucns.— Upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Secretary's  own  motion,  tbe 
Secretary  shall  'Itr^'"—  any  return  or  return 
Information  which  Is  relevant  to— 

"(A)  any  Investigation  conducted  by  tbe 
Attorney  General  under  section  44H(c)  with 
r^ard  to  whether  an  educational  institu- 
ticm  Is  following  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
44H(cK4)).  or 

"(B)  any  proceeding  which  may  be 
brought  under  section  7408, 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  JusUce  who  Is  directly  and  peracm- 
ally  Involved  in  such  InvesUgatitm  or  In 
preparation  for  such  a  proceeding.". 

(c)  CoiiFOUiiira  AiiBmiBR.- 
"(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 

part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  440  tbe  f  ollowinr 

"Sec  44H.  TulUon  expenses.". 

"(3)  Section  6504  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cRMs  references  with  respect  to  periods  of 
limitation)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  I^ir  disallowance  of  tuition  tax  cred- 
its because  of  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  a 
school  foUows  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy,  see  secUon  44H(c).". 

8SCI10N  4.  DKLABATOKY  JUDGMENT  PgOCEKD- 
INC. 

(a)  In  GnnaAL.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
76  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  Judicial  proceedings)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  7408  as  section  7400 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  7407  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

-SBC  -urn.  DKLARATOBT  JUDCMINT  RELATINC 
TO  SACULLY  DiaCUiaNATOKT  POU- 

cnsorscBooiA 

"(a)  111  OunuL.- Upon  filing  of  an  appro- 
priate pleading  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  subsection  (b).  the  district  court  of 
tbe  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
an  educational  Institution  Is  located  may 
make  a  declaratiaii  with  reQ>ect  to  whether 
such  institution  follows  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory policy.  Any  such  declaration  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  final  Judg- 
ment of  the  district  court  and  shall  be  re- 
viewable as  such. 

"(b)  Fiuiro  OP  PLBAsnro.- 

"(1)  In  oanAL.- The  Attorney  General  is 
authorised  and  directed  to  seek  a  declarato- 
ry Judgment  under  subsection  (a)  against 
any  educational  institution  upon- 

"(A)  receipt  by  the  Attorney  General 
within  the  previous  1-year  period  of  any  al- 
legatlcm  of  diacrtminati(m  against  such  insti- 
tution, and 

"(B)  a  finding  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
good  cause. 

"(3)  Allioatioii  or  PiaotmniATioii.— For 
purposes  of  this  sectitm.  the  term  'allegation 
of  dlscrtmlnati<Hi'  means  an  allegation  made 
In  writing  by  any  person  which  alleges  with 
specificity  that— 

"(A)  a  named  educational  Institution  has 
committed  a  racially  discriminatory  act 
against  a  named  student  applicant  or  stu- 
dent within  one  year  preceding  the  date  on 


which  such  allegation  Is  made  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or 

"(B)  the  educational  Institution  made  a 
ffwnmimiff**^*",  within  one  year  preceding 
■uch  date,  expressing  that  the  Institution 
follows  a  racially  discriminatory  p(dley. 

"(3)  Nones  or  AUBunom  or  BiacuKniA- 
noM.— Upon  receipt  of  any  aUegatlon  of  dis- 
crimination made  against  an  educational  in- 
sUtutton.  the  Attoniey  General  shaU 
promptly  give  written  notice  of  such  allega- 
tion to  such  institution.  

"(4)  Orpoaiumn  to  comiBre.- Before 
any  action  may  be  filed  against  an  educa- 
tional institutttm  by  the  Attorney  Goieral 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  Ooieral 
shall  give  the  Institution  a  fair  opportunity 
to  comment  on  all  allegations- made  against 
it  and  to  show  that  the  aUeged  racially  dis- 
criminatory policy  does  not  exist  or  has 
been  abandoned. 

"(5)  Availabiutt  or  catTADi  nroiMATfoH 

TO  OOMTLAIIIAin.— 

"(A)  III  onnBAL.— If  an  allegation  of  dis- 
erlminatlini  against  an  educational  institu- 
tion Is  made  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Attorney  General— 

"(1)  ^^nnr»  to  bring  an  action  under  sub- 
sectiim  (a)  against  such  institution,  or 

"(ii)  enters  into  a  settlement  agreement 
with  such  institution  under  subsection  (d) 
before  such  an  action  is  brought,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  make  available  to  the 
poion  who  made  such  allegation  the  Inf  or- 
matt(Hi  upon  which  the  Attorney  General 
baaed  the  decision  not  to  bring  such  an 
action  or  to  enter  Into  such  settlement 
agreement  The  Attorney  General  shall 
promptly  give  written  notice  to  such  person 
that  guch  Information  Is  available  for  his  in- 
spection. 

"(B)  PuvACT  LAWS.— Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  authorise  or  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  disclose  any 
Information  if  such  disclosure  would  violate 
any  applicable  State  or  Federal  law  relating 
to  privacy. 

"(c)  fta/vavKBtxtm  ran  a  Fmsiiro  or 
FoLiAWnra  a  Racially  DiscmnmAToaY 
Policy.— A  district  court  may  dedaie  that 
an  educational  institution  follows  a  racially 
discriminatory  policy  in  an  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  Attorney 
General  establishes  in  such  action  that— 

"(1)  the  institution  has,  pursuant  to  such 
policy,  committed  a  racially  discriminatory 
act  against  a  student  applicant  or  student 
within  the  two  years  preceding  commence- 
ment of  such  action; 

"(2)  the  institution  has,  within  the  two 
years  preceding  commencement  of  such 
action,  made  a  communication  expressing 
that  it  follows  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy  against  student  applicants  or  stu- 
dents; or 

"(3)  the  institution  has  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern of  conduct  intended  to  implement  a  ra- 
cially diaerimlnatory  policy,  and  that  some 
act  in  furtherance  of  this  pattern  of  omduct 
was  committed  within  two  years  preceding 
commencement  of  such  action. 

"(d)8XITLBIXIITS.- 

"(1)  IM  onnnAL.- Prior  to.  and  in  lieu  of. 
mtng  an  action  under  subsection  (a),  the  At- 
torney General  may,  at  his  discretion,  enter 
into  a  settlement  agreement  with  the  educa- 
tional instttutton  agataist  which  an  allega- 
ttmi  of  dlserlmlnatlon  has  been  made  if  the 
Attorney  General  finds  that  the  institution 
has  been  acting  in  good  faith  and  has  aban- 
doned Its  racially  discriminatory  policy. 

"(3)     VlOLATIOH     or     SXITLBIIBrr     AOKB- 

MnT.— If  the  Attorney  General  has  entered 
into  a  settlemoit  agreement  with  an  educa- 
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Uonal  Institution  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
the  Attorney  General  finds  that  such  insti- 
tution Is  in  violation  of  such  agreement,  the 
Attorney  General  may— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (bXlXA), 
bring  an  action  under  subsection  (a)  without 
having  received  any  aUegatlon  of  discrimi- 
nation against  such  institution,  or 

"(B)  bring  an  action  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  such  agreement         

"(3)  Corr  Or  sxTTLxiixirr  AOuntBrr  to 


coifrLAnAifT.— Tbe  Attorney  General  shall 
give  a  copy  of  any  settlement  agreement 
which  is  entered  Into  with  any  educational 
institution  under  paragraph  (1)  to  any 
person  from  whcnn  the  Attorney  General 
has  received  an  allegation  of  discrimination 
against  such  Institution. 

"(e)  RxmnoH  or  Jotusmctioh.— Any  dis- 
trict court  which  makes  a  declaration  under 
subsection  (a)  that  an  educational  institu- 
tion f oUows  a  racially  discriminatory  policy 
shaO  retain  Jurisdiction  of  such  case. 

"(f)  DisooaniroAiKS  or  Racially  Dis- 
cancniATOKY  Policy.— 

"(l)MOTIOH.— 

"(A)  Ik  omnAL.- At  any  time  after  tbe 
date  which  is  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
a  Judgment  is  entered  in  an  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a)  declaring  that  an  edu- 
cational institution  foUows  a  imdally  dis- 
criminatory policy,  such  institution  may  file 
with  the  district  court  a  motion  to  modify 
such  Judgment  to  include  a  decUration  that 
such  institution  no  longer  follows  a  racially 
discriminatory  policy. 

"(B)  AmuAViTS.- Any  motion  filed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  contain  affidavits— 

"(i)  describing  with  specificity  the  ways  in 
which  the  edueaUonal  insUtution  has  aban- 
doned Its  previous  racially  discriminatory 
policy; 

"(11)  describing  with  qiecificity  the  ways  in 
which  such  institution  has  taken  reasonable 
steps  to  communicate  its  policy  of  nondis- 
crimination to  students,  to  faculty,  to  school 
administrators,  and  to  the  public  In  the  area 
It  serves:  .    ^, 

"(ill)  averring  that  such  institution  hss 
not  during  the  preceding  year- 

"(I)  committed  a  racially  discriminatory 
act  against  a  student  applicant  or  student 
pursuant  to  a  racially  discriminatory  policy, 
"(II)  made  a  commimication  expressing 
that  it  foUows  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy  against  student  mUcants  or  stu- 
dents; or 

"(m)  engaged  In  a  pattern  of  conduct  In- 
tended to  implement  a  radaUy  discriminato- 
ry poUcy,  and  committed  some  act  In  fur- 
therance of  this  pattern  of  conduct  snd 

"(iv)  averring  that  such  Institution  has 
complied  with  the  requlremente  of  section 
44H(dX3XD). 

"(3)  OiooL— If  s  motion  Is  made  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  district  court  shaU  issue 
an  order  modlf  ylng  the  Judgment  entered  in 
the  action  to  include  a  dedaratltm  that  the 
educational  institution  no  longer  foUows  a 
racially  discriminatory  policy  unless  the  At- 
torney General  estabUshes  that— 

"(A)  any  affidavit  provided  by  the  insUtu- 
Uon  under  paragraph  (IXB)  is  false; 

"(B)  the  instttuUon  has,  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  committed  any  act  made  any 
communication,  or  engaged  in  any  pattern 
of  conduct  described  in  paragraph 
(lXBXUl);or  ,    ,  ^ 

"(C)  the  institution  has  not  in  fact  com- 
pUed  with  the  requlremenU  of  clauses  (U) 
and  (iv)  of  paragraph  (IXB). 

"(3)  Appbal  or  oargas.- Any  order  of  the 
district  court  granting  or  denying  a  motion 
made  under  paragr^h  (1)  shaU  be  reviewa- 
ble. 


"(g)  Attobiry's  FBI.— If  an  educational 
InsUtution  prevails  in  an  action  under  this 
section,  the  court  may  award  the  instltutlMi 
costs  and  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  in  such 
action. 

"(h)  DBmnnoM.— For  purposes  of  this 

section — 

"(1)  Racially  biscbimiiiatoby  poucy.— 
The  term  'racially  discriminatory  {wUcy*  has 
the  mf  "*"g  given  to  such  term  by  section 
44H(cX4). 
"(3)  Racially  BncBnaiMTOBY  act.— 
"(A)  In  oanRAL.- An  educational  institu- 
tion commits  a  racially  discriminatory  act  if 
■uch  institution  refuses,  on  the  basis  of 

"(1)  admit  any  applicant  as  a  student 

"(11)  admit  any  stodent  to  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, programs,  and  activities  goaerally 
m«/to  available  to  studoits  by  the  educar 
tional  insUtutirai:  or 

"(Ul)  allow  any  student  to  participate  in 
its  scholarship,  loan,  athletic  or  other  pro- 
grams. 

"(B)  Quotas,  rtc— The  term  'radaUy  dis- 
criminatory act'  shaU  not  include  tbe  faU- 
ure  of  such  institution  to  pursue  or  achieve 
any  racial  quota,  proportitm,  or  representa- 
tion In  the  stiident  body. 

"(C)  Race.- The  term  'race'  shaU  Include 
color  or  national  origin. 

"(i)  RxPOBT.— Within  M  days  of  the  close 
of  each  calendar  year,  the  Attorney  General 
fftiaii  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  eaa- 
ceming  the  disposition  during  such  calendar 
year  of — 

"(1)  any  aUegations  of  discrimination  re- 
ceived by  tbe  Attorney  General,  and 

"(3)  any  actions  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  76  of  such  Code  (reUting  to  dvU 
actions  by  the  United  SUtes)  Is  amended  by 
gtrlklng  out  the  item  relating  to  section  7408 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"Sec  7408.  Declaratory  Judgment  relating 

to  radally  discriminatory  poU- 
des  of  schools. 
"Sec.  7409.  Cross  references.". 

(2)  SecUon  3301  of  tiUe  38,  United  SUtes 
Code  (relating  to  creation  of  declaratory 
Judgment  remedy)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  7438"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "section  7408  or  7438". 
SECTION  i.  TAX  CBEDm  ARE  NOT  FEDEBAL  H- 

NAN(3AL  ABBiaTANCE. 

Tax  credits  daimed  under  secUon  44H  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shaU  not 
constitute  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
educational  institutions  or  to  the  recipients 
of  such  credits. 

SECTKHt «.  ErPEfi'mt  DATE!  SPECIAL  RULE. 

(a)  CBBTiPiCAiiOii  Rbbwibbb.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shaU  not  take  effect 
until  the  Attorney  General  certifies  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  pursuant 
to— 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  which  has  been  en- 
acted, or 

(2)  a  final  decision  of  the  United  SUtes 
Supr«ne  Court  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1054  prohiMU  the  granting  of  tax  exemp- 
tion under  section  SOKa)  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 501(cX3)  to  private  educational  institu- 
tions "«««"t*intny  a  radally  discriminatory 
policy  or  practice  as  to  students. 

(b)  AppucATioii  Whxb  Cbbtdtcahoii  Is 


apply  with  respect  to  expenditures  made 
after  tbe  date  on  which  such  certification  is 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
taxable  years  ^aginniny  after  December  31. 
1983,  and  ending  after  such  date,  and 

(B)  tbe  amendments  made  by  seetton  4 
ShaU  take  effect  on  the  date  oo  which  such 
certlfkation  Is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury. 

(3)  No  APPUCATIOII  BBPOBB  JULY  SI,  ItSS.— 

In  no  event  shaU  tbe  amendments  made  by 
sectloo  3  apply  with  respect  to  expenditures 
made  before  August  1, 1983. 
(c)   Krdiaibd   Iboomb  Tax   abs   Waox 

WlTHHlWJnWB.- 

(1)  BsTDiATD  iBOOMB  TAX.— Any  Credit  al- 
lowable to  any  taxpayer  under  section  44H 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  shaU 
not  be  taken  Into  account  under  section 
6015(d)  In  determining  the  estimated  tax  of 
such  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  January  1, 1984. 

(3)  Waob  wRHBOLOnra.— Any  credit  allow- 
able under  section  44H  of  such  Code  shaU 
not  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
the  number  of  withholding  exemptions  to 
which  any  taxpayer  is  entitied  under  section 
3403  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  before  January  1. 1984. 

TBCHBICAL  EXPLABATIOB  OP  TKS  Educatiobal 
Oppobtumity  and  Equity  Act  op  1983 


(1)  IH  OBBBBAL.— If  the  Certification  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  is  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury- 

(A)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3). 
the  amendmenU  made  by  section  3  shaU 


I.  SUMIIABY 

The  biU  provides  a  nonrefundable  credit 
for  SO  percent  of  tuition  expenses  paid  to 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for  certain  qualified  dependents  of  tbe  tax- 
payer. The  ■"■■rtmiim  credit  is  $100  in  1983, 
$200  In  1984.  and  $300  in  1985  and  subse- 
quent years.  The  maxlmiim  credit  amount  is 
phased  down  for  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
grass  incomes  of  greater  than  $40,000  and 
no  credit  is  aUowed  for  taxpayers  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  of  $50,000  or  more. 

Fy>r  tulticm  expenses  to  be  creditable,  a 
school  cannot  f  oUow  a  radaUy  discriminato- 
ry policy.  An  eligible  school  wUl  be  required 
to  indude  a  statement  of  its  nondiscrimina- 
tory poUcy  in  sny  pubUshed  by-laws,  admis- 
sions materials,  and  advertising,  and  to  f  Ue 
«tinii»iiy  with  the  Treasury  Department  a 
statement  that  It  has  not  f  oUowed  a  radaUy 
discriminatory  policy.  Generally,  a  copy  of 
this  sUtement  also  wiU  have  to  be  furnished 
to  each  individual  who  pays  tuition  to  the 
school  and  must  be  attached  to  any  return 
on  which  credits  are  claimed.  In  addition, 
the  bUl  dlsaUows  credits  for  payments  to 
any  school  found  to  be  foUowlng  a  raciaUy 
discriminatory  policy  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  the  bUl's  de- 
claratory Jud^nent  provisions. 

The  bUl  generaUy  appUes  to  tuition  paid 
or  Incurred  after  July  31,  1983,  for  taxable 
years  biy'"w<"g  after  December  31,  1982; 
however,  no  credlte  wUl  be  aUowed  untU 
either  a  final  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress prohiblto  the  granting  of  a  tax  exemp- 
tion under  section  SOKa)  of  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  by  reason  of  section  501(cK3) 
to  private  educational  Institutions  that 
w.»iT»tmin  a  radally  discriminatory  policy  or 
practice  as  to  studenU  Credits  wiU  be  effec- 
tive on  a  prospective  twsis  after  such  final 
decision  or  Act  of  Congress. 

n.  DKSCKIPnOH  OP  PBOVISIOMS 

CongnMtiotud  findingt 

The  bUl  contains  a  policy  statement  that 

sets   forth   several   propositions   that   are 

based  upon  a  Congressional  finding  that  It 

is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  foster 
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expenses  eligible  for  the  credit  are 
fees  paid  for  the  full-time  en- 


rollment or  attendance  of  a  student  at  an 
edoeatiMial  insUtutim.  including  fees  for 
courses.  However,  amounts  paid  for  (1) 
books,  supidies,  and  equipment  tat  courses 
of  instruction:  (3)  meals,  lodging,  transpw- 
tation,  or  personal  living  expenses;  (3)  edu- 
cation below  the  first-grade  level,  such  as  at- 
tendance at  a  kindergarten,  nursery  school, 
or  similar  institution;  and  (4)  education 
beyond  the  twelfth-grade  level  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  credit. 

LimiUMona  on  cniit  amount 

The  credit  will  be  subject  both  to  a  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  and  a  phsse  out  based 
upon  the  amount  of  a  taxpayer's  adjtisted 
gross  income.  Both  the  maximum  dollar 
amount  of  the  credit  and  the  maximum 
phase-out  rate  will  be  phased  in  over  a 
three-year  period. 

The  wwimnm  credit  allowable  to  a  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  tutition  expenses  paid 
on  behalf  of  each  dependent  will  be: 

(1)  $100  in  the  case  of  tuition  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  after  July  31,  1983,  in  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1M3; 

(3)  $300  In  the  case  of  tuition  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  after  December  31. 1083.  in 
taxable  years  beginning  in  1984;  and 

(3)  $300  in  the  case  of  tuition  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  after  December  31, 1984,  in 
taxable  years  beginning  in  1086  or  later. 

However,  any  tuition  tax  credits  available 
to  any  taicpayer  may  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  estimated  tax  of 
such  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  1984  or  in  determin- 
ing the  number  of  withholding  exemptions 
to  which  any  taxpayer  is  oititled  with  re- 
spect to  remuneration  paid  before  January 
1,1984. 

The  »n*T<miifn  credit  amount  will  be  re- 
duced by  a  mtedfled  percentage  of  the 
amount  by  which  a  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$40,000  ($30,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return).  The 
phase-out  rate  will  be  1.0  percent  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1083;  3.0  percent  for 
taxable  years  beginning  in  1084.  and  3.0  per- 
cent for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1985  and 
thereafter.  These  percentage  phase-out 
rates  are  doubled  for  married  individuals 
filing  separate  returns.  Thus,  a  taxpayer 
with  adjusted  gross  income  of  $60,000  or 
more  ($35,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual flUng  a  separte  return)  wHl  receive  no 
tax  credit. 

SveeialruU* 

Under  the  bOl.  otherwise  eligible  tuition 
expenses  will  be  reduced  by  certain  amounts 
paid  to  the  taxpayer  or  his  dependents. 
These  amounts  are:  (1)  amoimis  received 
from  tax-free  scholarships  or  fellowship 
grants;  (3)  certain  Veterans  benefits;  and  (3) 
other  tax-exempt  educational  financial  as- 
sistance (except  for  excluded  gfts.  bequests, 
devises,  or  inheritances).  If  the  scholarahip 
Is  paid  directly  to  the  school  and  the  school 
sends  a  bUl  f  or  tuition  to  the  taxpayer  that 
is  net  of  the  scholarship,  the  taxpayer  is  not 
deoned  to  have  been  paid  the  scholarship; 
the  t^hniafhip  is  exduded  for  the  compu- 
tation of  tuition  expense. 

AnUrdiaertmination  proviaiona 

No  tax  credit  wHl  be  permitted  for  tuition 
payments  to  schools  that  follow  racially  dis- 
crimtaiatory  policies. 

Under  the  bUl.  an  educational  institution 
follows  a  racially  discriminatory  policy  if  it 
refuses,  on  account  of  race  (1)  to  admit  ap- 
plicants as  students;  (3)  to  admit  students  to 
the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activi- 
ties generally  made  available  to  students  by 


the  educational  institution;  or  (3)  to  allow 
stodenU  to  participate  in  its  scholarship, 
loan,  athletic,  or  other  programs.  In  admin- 
istering its  scholarship,  loan,  athlethlc  or 
other  programs,  a  schotd  may  not  classify 
students  on  the  basis  of  race.  A  racially  dis- 
criminatory policy  does  not  include  failure 
to  pursue  or  achieve  any  racial  quota,  pro- 
portion, or  representation  In  the  student 
body.  The  term  "race"  Includes  color  or  na- 
tional origin. 

A  school  will  be  required  to  file  annually 
with  the  Treasury  Department  a  statement 
dwilarlng  that  it  has  not  followed  a  racially 
discriminatory  p(dicy  and  also  indicating 
whether  a  Jwtament  declaring  that  the 
school  has  followed  a  racially  discriminato- 
ry policy  is  in  effect  The  statement  also 
must  Indicate  whether  the  school  has  com- 
plied with  the  requirement  that  it  include  a 
statement  of  nondiscriminatory  policy  in  its 
published  by-laws,  application  forms,  adver- 
tising, etc.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
Treasury  Regulations,  the  nondlserimina- 
tion  statement  must  be  furnished  to  each 
person  who  pays  tuition  to  the  school,  and  a 
taxpayer  claiming  the  credit  must  attach  a 
copy  to  his  return.  It  Is  anticipated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  regulations  may  provide  that 
such  statement  need  not  be  provided  to  par- 
ents who  certify  to  the  school  that  they  will 
not  claim  a  credit  for  tuition  paid  to  such 
schooL 

i>eclaratorv  Judgment  proeeedinga 

The  bill  provides  that  upon  the  filing  of 
an  appropriate  pleading  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  a  school  is 
located  will  have  Jurisdiction  to  make  a  dec- 
laration with  respect  to  whether  such 
school  follows  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy.  This  declarattcm  will  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  final  Judgment  of  the  district 
court  and  will  be  reviewable  as  such. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorlMd  and  directed  to  seek  a  declarato- 
ry Judgment  against  a  school  after  receiving 
a  written  allegation  of  discrimination  filed 
by  a  complainant  against  the  school  and 
finding  good  cause.  This  written  allegation 
must  allege  with  spedfldty  that  the  school 
has  committed  a  radally  discriminatory  act 
against  a  student  applicant  or  student 
within  one  year  preceding  the  date  on 
which  the  allegation  is  made,  or  that  the 
school  has  made  a  communication  within 
one  year  preceding  the  date  on  which  the 
allegation  is  made,  expressing  that  the 
school  follows  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy. 

The  Attorney  General  is  required,  upon 
receipt  of  a  written  allegation,  promptly  to 
notify  the  school,  in  writing,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  allegation.  Before  commencing  a 
declaratory  Judgment  action,  the  Attorney 
Oenoal  also  is  required  to  give  the  school  a 
fair  opporttmity  to  comment  on  the  allega- 
tions made  against  It  by  the  complainant 
and  to  show  that  the  racially  discriminatory 
policy  alleged  In  the  written  allegation 
either  does  not  exist  or  has  been  abandoned. 

If  the  Attorney  General  decides  not  to 
seA  a  declaratory  Judgment  against  the 
school,  he  must  make  available  to  the  com- 
plainant the  information  on  which  the  At- 
torney General  based  his  decision.  Including 
any  relevant  information  submitted  by  the 
schooL  He  Is  not  required  or  authorized, 
however,  to  make  available  any  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  violates  any  Federal 
or  State  law  protecting  personal  privacy  or 
confidentiality.  The  Attorney  General  must 
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also  notify  the  complainant  of  the  availabO- 
ity  of  this  Information. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  district  court  may 
declare  that  a  school  follows  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory policy,  in  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment action,  only  if  the  Attorney  General 
establishes  that: 

(1)  The  school  has,  pursuant  to  such 
policy,  committed  a  racially  discriminatory 
act  against  a  student  applicant  or  student 
within  the  two  years  preceding  commence- 
ment of  the  action; 

(2)  The  school  has,  within  two  years  pre- 
ceding commencement  of  the  action,  made  a 
communciation  expressing  that  it  follows  a 
racially  discriminatory  policy  against  stu- 
dent applicants  or  students;  or 

(3)  The  school  has  engaged  in  a  pattern  of 
conduct  intended  to  implement  a  racially 
discriminatory  policy,  and  that  some  act  in 
furtherance  of  this  pattern  of  conduct  was 
committed  within  two  years  preceding  com- 
mencement of  the  action. 

Any  district  court  that  makes  a  declara- 
tion that  a  school  follows  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory policy  will  retain  Jurisdiction  of  the 
case. 

Instead  of  filing  a  declaratory  Judgment 
action,  the  Attorney  General  may,  at  his 
discretion,  enter  Into  a  settlement  agree- 
ment with  a  school  against  which  an  allega- 
tion of  discrimination  has  been  made.  How- 
ever, before  doing  so,  the  Attorney  General 
must  find  that  the  school  has  been  acting  in 
good  faith  and  has  abandoned  its  racially 
discriminatory  policy.  A  copy  of  any  settle- 
ment agreement  must  be  furnished  to  the 
complainant  whose  allegations  resulted  in 
the  Attorney  General's  investigation.  If  the 
school  violates  the  settlement  agreement 
then  no  subsequent  allegation  need  be  filed 
before  the  Attorney  General  can  initiate  a 
declaratory  Judgment  proceeding,  or  bring 
an  action  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment It  is  anticipated  that  settiement 
agreements  may  provide  that  a  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  settlement  will  constitute 
an  act  In  furtherance  of  a  pattern  of  con- 
duct intended  to  implement  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory policy.  Thus,  violation  of  the 
terms  of  a  settiement  could  lead  promptly 
to  a  declaratory  Judgment  disallowing  cred- 
its. 

In  describing  the  requirements  for  making 
an  allegation  of  discrimination,  the  require- 
ments for  prevailing  in  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment action  against  a  school,  and  other  re- 
quirements, the  bill's  references  to  a  com- 
munication made  by  a  school  are  intended 
to  include  communications  of  employees,  of- 
ficers, or  agents  of  the  school  that  express 
that  the  school  follows  a  racially  discrimina- 
tory policy.  In  describing  the  requirements 
for  prevailing  in  a  declaratory  Judgment 
action  against  a  school,  the  bill's  reference 
to  an  action  piusuant  to  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory policy  is  not  intended  to  create  any 
inference  that  a  single  act  of  discrimination, 
without  more,  could  not  constitute  evidence 
of  a  racially  discriminatory  policy. 
Attomeya  feea 
The  bill  authorizes  the  district  court  to 
award  costs  and  reasonable  attorneys  fees  to 
a  school  prevailing  in  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment proceeding  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  courts,  of  course,  should  not 
award  attorneys  fees  where  circumstances 
would  make  an  award  unjust.  However,  the 
courts  should  take  Into  account  the  finan- 
cial burden  that  may  be  imposed  on  a  pri- 
vate school  in  defending  against  a  declarato- 
ry Judgment  action  under  this  bill. 


Diacontinuance  ofneiaUy  diacHminatorg 
poUew 

The  UU  i»t)v1des  that  a  school  agsinst 
which  a  dedaratory  Judgment  has  been  ren- 
dered may.  at  any  time  after  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  Judgment  fUe  with  the  dis- 
trict court  a  motion  to  modify  the  Judgment 
to  include  a  declaration  that  the  sdiool  no 
longer  follows  a  radally  diserimlnatory 
policy.  This  motion  must  contain  affldaviU 
that 

(1)  Describe  with  spedfldty  the  ways  in 
which  the  sdiool  has  abandoned  its  previ- 
ous racially  discriminatory  policy: 

(3)  Describe  with  spedfldty  the  ways  in 
which  the  school  has  taken  reasonable  steps 
to  fnmmimif<t^  its  policy  of  non-diserimina' 
tion  to  students,  to  faculty  and  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  to  the  public  in  the  area 
that  it  serves; 

(3)  Avers  that  the  school  has  not  during 
the  preceding  year,  (a)  committed  a  radally 
discriminatory  act  against  an  applicant  or 
student  pursuant  to  a  radally  discriminato- 
ry policy,  (b)  made  a  communication  ex- 
pressing that  It  follows  a  radally  discrimina- 
tory policy  BffUnst  applicanta  or  students, 
or  (c)  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  conduct  In- 
tended to  Implement  a  radally  discriminato- 
ry polk7  and  committed  some  act  in  fur- 
therance of  such  poller,  and 

(4)  Avers  that  the  school  has  oon^ilied 
with  the  requirement  that  it  indicate  its 
nondiscriminatory  policy  in  its  published 
bylaws,  advertisemmts,  admission  ajvlica- 
tions.  etc.  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  motion  by  the  school  will  be  granted 
unless  the  Attorney  General  establishes 
that: 

( 1)  An  affidavit  submitted  by  the  school  in 
support  of  the  motion  is  false; 

(2)  The  school  has.  within  the  preceding 
year,  (a)  committed  a  radally  discriminato- 
ry act  against  an  applicant  or  student  ptirsu- 
ant  to  a  radally  discriminatory  policy,  (b) 
made  a  communication  expreotng  that  it 
follows  a  radally  discriminatory  policy 
against  applicants  or  students,  or  (c)  en- 
gaged in  a  pattern  of  conduct  intended  to 
implement  a  radally  discriminatory  policy 
and  committed  some  act  in  furtherance  of 
such  policy. 

(3)  The  school  has  not  in  fsct  complied 
with  the  rK>n'***^mlnr*''"'  publication  or 
communication  requirements. 

The  requirement  that  a  school  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  communicate  its  nondis- 
criminatory policy  ahould  be  aatisfied  if  the 
school  takes  vigorous  steps  to  make  known 
its  nondiscriminatory  policy,  which  steps 
are  reasonable  in  light  of  the  school's  finan- 
cial resources. 

Period  ofdiaaUoioanee  of  tax  crediU 

No  credits  will  be  allowed  for  amounta 
paid  to  a  school  during  the  period  in  which 
a  declaratory  Jtidgraent  against  the  school  is 
in  effect.  Generally,  a  declaratory  Judgment 
is  in  effect  beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
in  which  it  is  entered  by  the  diatrlet  court 
whether  or  not  It  la  i«>pealed.  The  period  of 
diaallowanoe  ends  only  if  a  motion  to  rein- 
state credits  is  granted  by  the  district  court 
In  that  event  credits  are  again  allowed  be- 
ginning with  the  year  the  motion  is  granted 
by  the  district  court  whether  or  not  that 
motion  Is  appealed. 

If  a  subsequent  judgment  (or  appellate 
order  requiring  entry  of  Judgment)  is  en- 
tered against  the  school,  tiie  reinstatement 
order  will  cease  to  be  In  effect  Similarly,  if 
an  order  reinstating  crediU  Is  reversed  or 
vacated,  that  reinstatement  order  will  cease 
to  be  in  effect  and  entry  of  the  order  re- 
versing or  vacating  the  reinstatement  order 


wm  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  subsequent  de- 
claratory Judgment  ngn*"^  the  schooL  In 
dther  event  credlU  will  again  be  disallowed 
Indeflnitdy.  beginning  with  the  year  in 
which  the  subsequent  Judgmmt  (or  sppd- 
late  order  requiring  entry,  of  Judgment)  or 
order  reversing  or  vacating  a  rdnstatement 
order  is  entered.  If  an  appellate  order  re- 
verataig  a  reinstatement  order  is  subsequent- 
ly reversed,  and  the  reinstatement  order  is 
upheld,  then  creditB  wtU  be  allowable  from 
the  year  the  valid  rdnstatement  order  was 
originally  entered.  In  that  event  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  filing  a  refund  daim  will 
be  extended.  If  a  district  court  Judgment  in 
favor  of  a  schod  is  reversed  on  appeal,  the 
period  of  disallowance  begins  with  the  earti- 
er  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  a  subse- 
quent district  court  Judgment  sgatnst  the 
school  is  entered  on  remand,  or  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  court  of  appeals  entered 
an  order  that  would  require  the  district 
court  to  enter  such  a  Judgment  This  rule  is 
Intended  to  prevent  a  delay  In  the  beginning 
of  the  polod  of  disallowanoe  If  a  stay  of 
such  an  appellate  order  is  entered  pending 
further  proceedings  If  aU  Judgmenta 
agaiiMt  a  school  entered  in  an  action  are 
subsequent^  leversed  or  vacated,  all  credits 
disallowed  on  the  basis  of  any  district  court 
Judgments  In  the  action  wm  be  aUowalde. 
However,  crediU  for  that  period  wm  not  be 
allowed  untfl  the  action  is  finslly  conduded. 
Aooordina^.  the  period  for  filing  a  refund 
daim  wm  be  extended. 

If  a  dedaratory  Judgment  against  a  school 
(or  an  appdlate  order  requiring  such  a  Judg- 
ment) is  entered  but  stayed.  crediU  wm  be 
disallowed  unto  the  stay  Is  vacated,  but  the 
period  of  disallowanoe  wm  begin  with  the 
year  in  which  the  Judgment  or  order  is  en- 
tered. Accordingly,  the  statute  of  limits' 
tions  for  determining  defjcienries  wm  also 
be  extended  in  that  event  Stays  should  be 
altered  only  in  extraordinary  drcumatances 
where  the  school  demonstrates  the  tradi- 
tional requiremenU  for  obtaining  a  stay 
pending  appeaL  See  Virginia  Petroleum  Job- 
ben  Amodation  v.  Federal  Power  Oonunis- 
sion.  104  App.  D.C.  106.  359  F.  3d  931  (1958). 
This  strict  stsndard  is  appropriate,  inas- 
much as  the  effect  of  a  stay  in  this  context 
is  tantamount  to  the  effect  of  an  order  re- 
straining the  aasesament  or  collection  of 
taxes.  See  Section  7431.  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  Enochs  v.  ixnuiams  Patting  & 
Navigation  Co.,  370  U.S.  1  (1963). 

Enfttrcement  reaponaHMitg 
The  bm  vesU  the  Attorney  General  with 
exdusive  authority  to  Investigate  and.  prior 
to  bringing  an  action,  to  detomine  whether 
an  educational  Instituticm  is  following  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  policy  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bUL  However,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  directed  to  provide  the  At- 
torney General  with  any  information  rele- 
vant to  his  Investigations  and  actions  which 
the  Attorney  General  requesU  or  the  Secre- 
tary wishes  to  provide. 

Reporta  by  Attorney  Qeneral 
The  bm  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
report  «"""»»y  to  the  Congress  on  his  anti- 
djacrimination  enforcement  actlviUes.  These 
reports  should  Indude  a  description  of  all 
ac^vities  undertaken  pursuant  to  petitions 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General. 

CredU  not  to  be  conaidered  aa  Federai 
aaaiatance 
The  bm  provides  that  tuition  tax  credlU 
wm  not  constitute  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  educational  institutions  or  the  re- 
dpiento  thereof. 
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a  strong  proponent  of 
c^«dlt  legislation,  having 
measures  in  the  95th, 
Congresses.  The  first 
Senator  Paoc- 
c^mlng  to  the  Senate  pro- 
of a  tuition  tax 
unlike  the  measure  the 
recommended  to 
for  enactment  last 
Senator  Pacxwood  and  I 
days  of  hearings  on  an 
econdary,  and  postsec- 
tax  credit  measure  we 
Tuition  tax  credit  leg- 
the  House  of  Repre- 
year  and  our  proposal 
the  Senate  as  welL  Sen- 
and  I  reintroduced  our 
Congress  but  no  action 
t  during  that  session, 
weeks  of  the  97th 
introduced  an  "educational 
which  was  designed 
the  public  schools  and 
those  who  choose  to 
children    to    nonpublic 
three  bOls.  The 
proposed  substantial  in- 
next  decade  in  gener- 
my  second  proposal,  S. 
reimbursed  State  and 
agencies  for  the  cost  of 
Federal    education 
most  notable  of  these 
the  Education  for  All 
Children  Act  Bfy  third 
150,  which  I  Introduced 
Senator  Packwood. 
tuition  tax  credit  program 
secondary,   and 
levels.  In  June  of  1981. 
and  I  chaired  2 
on  S.  550.  receiving 
a  wide  array  of  Inter- 
And,  of  course,  add!- 
were  held  by  the  Fl- 
;tee  on  8.  2673.  President 
tax  credit  proposal- 1 
1  he  two  other  education 
tqtroduced  did  not  receive 
of  attention  and  sup- 
U4tion  tax  credit  plan, 
been  a  business  for  the 
In  1961. 1  wrote  an  art!- 
l^wrter,  entitled  "How 
About  Federal  School 


tie 


Aid."  In  it.  I  addressed  the  upccnning 
debate  over  the  question  of  whether 
Federal  aid  ought  to  be  provided  to 
education.  I  emphasised  that  if  such 
aid  were  to  be  forthcoming,  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  such  aid  to  the 
Cattu>lic  schools— at  the  time  they  en- 
rolled over  85  percmt  of  the  students 
attending  nonpublic  schools  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels— would 
need  to  be  resolved  if  Federal  aid  to 
education  was  to  become  a  reality.  As 
it  hacvoMd,  I  was  to  become  further 
Involved  with  this  matter  while  a 
monber  of  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy.  President  Kenne- 
dy had  proposed.  In  1961.  the  creation 
of  a  $2.3  billion  program  of  grants  to 
States  for  classroom  construction  and 
for  increasing  teachers'  salaries.  The 
President's  advisers,  however,  opposed 
ma^nwy  auch  aid  available  to  church- 
related  schools.  Having  failed  to  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  participation 
of  the  church-related  schools,  the 
churches  opposed  the  measure  and 
this  led  in  part  to  it  not  being  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Similar  efforts 
the  following  2  years  were  unsuccess- 
ful as  well.  In  1964.  after  extensive  ne- 
gotiations. In  which  I  was  the  mediat- 
ing i»rty.  the  issue  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  including  church-related 
schools  was  resolved  as  between  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  advo- 
cates of  aid  to  all  schools.  It  fell  to  me 
that  summer  to  draft  the  Democratic 
Party  platform  embodying  that  agree- 
ment. It  read: 

New  methods  of  financial  aid  must  be  ex- 
plored. Including  the  channeling  of  federal- 
ly coUected  revenues  to  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
Constitution,  to  all  schools. 

President  Johnson  signed  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act 
of  1965  on  April  11  of  that  year.  In- 
cluded among  its  many  provisions  was 
a  promise  that  nonpublic  schools 
would  receive  their  fair  share  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  to  education. 
Title  1  of  that  act  provides: 

That  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  educationally  deprived  chOdren 
in  the  school  district  of  the  local  educar 
tional  agency  who  are  enroUed  In  private  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  has  made  provision  for  Including 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as  dual  enrollmmt  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobOe  educational 
services  and  equlinnent)  In  which  such  chil- 
dren can  participate: 

In  the  main  this  was  intended  to 
mean  that  title  1  services  would  be 
provided  to  needy  school  children,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  attended 
school.  Instructional  equipment  and 
other  aid  authorised  by  the  act  was  to 
be  treated  in  a  similar  fashion.  But  the 
promise  of  1965  has  not  been  kept.  In 
the  17  years  since  Congress  passed  and 
President  Johnson  signed  that  land- 
mark measure  into  law,  participation 
by  the  nonpublic  sector  has  never 
equaled  the  commitment  made.  Suc- 


cessive Congresses  and  administrations 
have  been  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  needed  to 
see  that  nonpublic  schools  receive 
their  fair  share.  Olven  this  history  of 
f aUed  promises,  and  given  what  I  view 
as  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the 
diversity  and  pluralism  which  the  non- 
public sector  brings  to  education  In 
this  Nation,  I  believe  it  entirely  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  enact  a  system 
of  tuition  tax  credits  designed  to  assist 
those  parents  who  choose  to  send 
their  children  to  nongovernmental 
schools. 

Such  assistance  has  been  promised 
repeatedly  in  recent  years  by  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
and  their  Presidential  candidates.  In 
1972,  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
said: 

The  next  Democratic  Administration 
should  channel  financial  aid  by  a  constitu- 
tional formula  to  children  In  nonpublic 
schools. 

The  late  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
while  campaigning  for  his  party's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  In  1972 
expressed  his  support: 

I  favor  the  creation  of  a  system  where 
parents  would  be  able  to  receive  a  tax  credit 
when  their  children  attend  approved  private 
schools. 

George  8.  McGovem  in  1972  an- 
nounced his: 

*  *  *  Support  of  the  tax  credit  approach 
to  aid  the  parents  and  chQdren  attending 
paroclilal  and  other  bona  fide  nonpublic 
schools. 

More  recently,  in  1976.  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform  in  a  plank  I 
drafted  stated: 

The  Party  renews  its  commitment  to  the 
support  of  a  constitutionally  acceptable 
method  of  providing  tax  aid  for  the  educa- 
tion of  aU  pupils  In  nonsegregated  schools  in 
order  to  Insure  parental  freedom  In  choos- 
ing the  best  education  of  their  children. 

Again,  in  1980,  both  parties  commit- 
ted themselves  to  aiding  the  nonpublic 
schools.  The  Democratic  platform 
plank,  which  again  I  drafted,  said: 

Private  schools,  particularly  parochial 
schools,  are  also  an  important  part  of  our 
diverse  educational  system.  The  Party  ac- 
cepts its  commitment  to  the  support  of  a 
constitutionally  acceptable  method  of  pro- 
viding tax  aid  for  the  education  of  all  pupils 
In  schools  which  do  not  racially  discriminate 
and  excluding  so^aOled  segregation  acade- 
mies. 

The  Republican  Platform  said: 

*  *  *  We  reaffirm  our  support  for  a  system 
of  educational  assistance  based  on  tax  cred- 
its that  will  In  part  compensate  parents  for 
their  financial  sacrifices  in  paying  tuition  at 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecond- 
ary  leveL 

When  President  Reagan  sent  his 
proposal  for  tuition  tax  credits  last 
year.  I  commended  him  for  being  the 
first  American  President  to  propose 
such  legislation.  This  was  indeed  a  mo- 
mentous occasion.  While  other  candi- 
dates had  pledged  so  to  do.  President 


Reagan  was  the  only  one  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  his  campaign  promise. 
Thus,  on  July  16.  with  only  a  few 
months  remaining  in  the  97th  Co/a- 
gress.  and  with  little  assurance  that  a 
consensus  could  be  reached,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  began  hearings  on  S. 
2673,  the  administration's  tuition  tax 
credit  plan.  Introduced  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Dou.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  as  I  indicated  on  the 
first  day  of  our  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure, there  were  two  matters  that  had 
to  be  addressed  before  I  would  lend 
my  support.  First,  no  student  attend- 
ing a  school  which  practices  Illegal  dis- 
crimination would  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  tuition  tax  credits.  In 
my  view,  the  admlnlstraUon  bill  as  In- 
troduced   was    inadequate    on    that 
point.  The  committee,  by  adopting  ad- 
ditional safeguards  greatly  Improved 
the  bill  and  strengthened  the  chances 
of  the  bill's  enactment.  As  amended  in 
committee,  the  bUl  directed  the  Attor- 
ney General  ui)on  a  finding  of  good 
cause  to  seek  declaratory  Judgments 
against   schools   which    discriminate. 
Such  an  action  could  be  brought  in  re- 
sponse to  a  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion filed  by  Individuals  or  upon  evi- 
dence presented  showing  that  a  school 
was  following  a  racially  discriminatory 
poUcy.     If     the     Attorney     General 
brought  such  an  action  and  prevailed, 
the  parents  of  any  student  attending 
the  school  would  be  ineligible  for  tui- 
tion tax  credits.  In  addition,  the  tui- 
tion tax  credit  program  would  not  go 
into  effect  untU  it  was  firmly  estab- 
lished that  section  501(cK3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  required  a  school 
to  T"««"*^<"  a  racially  nondiscrimina- 
tory policy.  This  Issue  would  be  decid- 
ed by  either  the  Supreme  Court  in 
connection  with  cases  currently  before 
it  or.  failing  that,  action  by  Congress. 
Second.  I  maintained  that  the  tui- 
tion tax  credit  mxist  be  refundable  so 
as  to  benefit  low-income  families  who 
choose  to  send  their  children  to  non- 
public schools.  I  am  pleased  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shared  this  view 
and  Intended  to  address  this  matter  in 
the  form  of  a  committee  amendment 
when  the  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  .         . 

The  committee  took  a  number  of 
other  actions  that,  in  my  view,  im- 
proved the  bllL  In  recognition  of  the 
budget  constraints  we  faced,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  credit  was  delayed  to 
July  1983,  and  the  amount  of  the 
credit  was  reduced  from  a  maxinmm 
of  3600  to  $300.  Furthermore,  the 
amount  of  the  credit  was  tied  to 
family  income.  Families  with  incomes 
above  $40,000  would  have  their  credit 
reduced:  those  making  $50,000  and 
above  would  receive  no  credit.  By  pro- 
viding for  a  phaseout  at  higher  in- 
comes, the  committee  embraced  a 
principle  ah-eady  weU  esUblished  in 


other  Federal  student  financial  aid 
programs. 

On  September  23.  the  committee 
voted  to  report  out  the  bUl  aa  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
for  HJl.  1635.  At  the  time,  I  had 
hoped  that  our  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate  would  have  the  chance  to 
review  both  the  bUl  and  the  testimony 
compUed  from  hearings  during  the 
previous  5  years.  I  was  confident  that 
having  done  so,  they  would  agree  with 
the  Judgment  of  the  committee.  But, 
aiw.  our  efforts  were  to  no  avail,  and 
the  97th  Congress  came  to  adjourn- 
ment without  the  full  Senate  having 
considered  the  tuition  tax  credit  meas- 

I  reiterate  this  history  to  make  the 
point  that  assistance  to  education,  in- 
cluding aid  to  the  nonpublic  sector.  Is 
a  well  establiahed  idea.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed repeatedly  by  many  both  in 
and  outside  of  Government.  Stm,  as  I 
have  iwnarked  at  the  hearings  Sraa- 
tor  Packwood  and  I  have  held  cm  this 
subject  over  the  past  6  years,  many 
remain  of  the  view  that  providing  any 
assistance  to  nonpublic  schools  is  a 
concept  s(Hnehow  foreign  to  the  Amer- 
ican experience.  I  believe  that  our 
hearings  have  had  substantial  educa- 
tional value  in  this  regard.  They  have, 
in  my  view,  dl^elled  the  myth  that 
State  aid  to  private  schools  Is  scsne- 
how  a  new  concept  or  that  the  Found- 
ing others  believed  that  the  first 
amendment  barred  any  asaistanoe  to 
church-related  schools.  There  is  a  his- 
tory here  and  if  our  hearings  have  ac- 
complished anything  they  have  served 
to  establish  the  important  historical 
and  contemporary  role  that  nonpublic 
schools  have  played  in  our  society. 

The  legislation  we  offer  today  is  In- 
tended to  insure  that  students  In  non- 
public schools  receive  a  fair  share  of 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  public  schools  do  and  must 
come  first:  the  vast  bulk  of  currwit 
Federal  education  expenditures  goes 
to  the  public  schools  and  their  stu- 
dents. This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  that 
does  not  mean  we  should  forget  the 
nonpublic  schools  and  their  students. 
Rather,  we  should  strive  to  confer  Jus- 
tice on  nonpublic  education,  to  treat 
private  school  students  the  same  as 
public  school  students,  and  finally  to 
fulfill  the  promise  we  made  In  1964. 1 
c(mtlnue  to  regard  tuition  tax  credits 
as  a  reasonable  and  desirable  means  of 
achieving  these  objectives,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  our  proposal  the 
consideration  it  merits.* 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  tax 
credits  for  parents  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  nonpublic  schools. 

I  have  beoi  a  champion  of  the  con- 
cept of  tuition  tax  credits  since  1976 
when  I  Introduced  the  first  tuition  tax 
credit  legislation  in  the  Congress. 


My  original  proposal  would  have 
provided  a  credit  for  tuiticm  paid  to 
colleges  and  universities.  The  legislar 
tlcm  I  am  Introducing  today  \m  dearly  a 
step  in  the  rii^t  direction  and  In  that 
sense  carries  out  the  Intent  of  my 
original  legislation. 

I  believe  a  tuition  tax  credit  will  re- 
store freedom  of  choice  to  the  millions 
of  Amf^'^*"  families  who  are  strug- 
gling to  pay  both  nmipublic  school  tui- 
tion and  higher  taxes  for  public 
schools.  The  tax  burden  on  the  aver- 
age family  has  increased  substantially 
during  the  past  14  years  and  middle- 
Income  families  have  less  disposable 
Income  to  wpeoA  on  a  college  or  private 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
for  their  children.  Indeed,  middle- 
income  Americans  are  being  squeeaed 
out  of  college. 

There  are  millions  of  families  today 
who  are  neither  affluent  enough  to 
afford  the  high  cost  of  college  nor  con- 
tMiatA  poor  enough  to  qualify  for  the 
many  different  Government  assistance 
programs  their  taxes  make  possible. 

We  are  rapidly  approadiing  a  situa- 
tion In  this  countiy  where  only  the 
very  affluent  and  the  very  poor  will  be 
aUe  to  attain  a  higher  education.  The 
group  in  the  middle— the  very  taxed— 
wOl  be  unable  to  afford  it.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, something  is  drastically  wrmg 
when  today's  diploma  costs  more  than 
yesterday's  house.  ,  ^ 

A  tuition  tax  credit  Is  the  simplest 
and  most  equitable  way  to  provide 
middle-Income  families  relief  from 
mounting  educational  costs.  This 
credit  will  allow  pe(H>le  to  keep  more 
of  their  own  hard-eamed  money 
rather  than  have  it  taxed  away  by 
Unde  Sam.  The  tuition  tax  credit 
offers  the  beauty  of  no  administrative 
overhead,  no  forms  to  fill  out,  and  no 
need  to  beg.  plead,  or  ask  for  a  Gov- 
ernment han^mt. 

However,  although  I  strongly  en- 
dorse this  legislation.  I  am  disappoint- 
ed thM^  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  a 
coUege  tuition  tax  credit.  I  realise  the 
bOl  limits  tuition  tax  relief  to  second- 
ary schools  due  to  budgetary  consider- 
ations. Neverthdess,  I  am  hopeful 
that  college  tuition  expenses  will  ulti- 
mately be  oititled  to  the  credit 

It  is  In  the  area  of  college  tuition  ex- 
penses that  we  have  seen  the  most 
dramatic  escalation  In  costs  in  recent 

years. 

The  cost  of  smding  one's  children  to 
college  today  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  Is  unthinkable  for  many 
middle-inocxne  families.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  case  of  nom>ublic 
universities.  Although,  quite  frankly. 
m«ny  public  collcgcs  are  also  pricing 
themadves  out  of  the  middle-class 
maricet  ,^  ^ 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  provide  relief 
from  higher  and  higher  college  tuition 
costs.  In  my  Judgment  the  tuition  tax 
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t  AMD  OOMTBOL  ACT  OF 
1*M 

Mr.  SIMF60N.  Mr.  President,  it 
11  DKmths  I  go  that  I  stood  before  this 
dlstingulshe  1  body  and  debated  that 
immigration  law  and  en- 
forcement I  rocedures  no  longer  serve 
the  nations  interest— no  longer  pro- 
mote the  w«  U-being  of  the  majority  of 
the  Amerion  people.  Eleven  months 
ago  I  report  sd  that  we  were  no  longer 
able  to  fulf  1  that  first  duty  of  a  sov- 
ereign natlc  a— control  of  our  borders, 
nfoim  you  that  today— in 
spite  of  m^  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues' bes  efforts— that  situation  is 
still  assure  Oy  true.  Not  only  the 
American  i  eople  and  the  American 
Govemmeni  Imow  it,  but  people  all 
over  the  wv  rid  taom  that  the  United 
States  carnv  tt  control  its  own  borders. 

It  is  my  Ji  dgment  that  uncontrolled 
immigration  is  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  t  le  future  of  this  country. 
Uncontrolle  ! 
much  injury 


immigration  portends 
to  our  country— to  Ameri- 
can values.  thuUtlons.  institutions,  and 
to  our  way  of  life.  In  contrast,  con- 
trolled imm  gration  has  been  one  of 
the  finest  tr  editions  of  our  remai^able 
heritage.  W^  have  no  desire  to  termi- 
nate that. 

Mr.  Presidknt.  last  year  I  advised  the 
dlstingulshe  I  Members  of  this  body 
that  a  preo<  cujiatlon  with  "numbers" 
would  hide  he  fact  that  real  human 
beings  were  Involved  in  this  issue.  Un- 
fcntunately.  [  had  to  q>eak  of  numbers 
then,  and,  u  ifortunately.  I  mtist  sp<Mk 
of  them  aga  a  today. 

At  the  prssent  time,  net  immigra- 
tion—legal ilus  illegal— probably  ex- 
ceeds 750,001 1  per  year. 

Although  refugee  admissions  have 
been  substai  itlaUy  reduced  since  1980 


lega 


permanent    admissions 


when 

alone  numbered  over  800.000,  the 
United  Stat4  s  still  accepts  more  immi- 
grants and  I  if ugees  for  permanent  re- 
settlement t  lan  the  rest  of  the  world 
>ur  asylum  application 
backlog  cor  tinues  to  grow  and  our 
aUllty  to  ( eal  with  it  remains  im- 
paired. Lasq  year  I  reported  to  you 


that  asylum  m>plicatlons  exceeded 
105,000.  Today  that  backlog  is  over 
140.000. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  illegal  immigrants  now  cross  our 
borders  every  year.  Some  estimate  the 
net  annual  inflow  at  500.000.  The 
numbtf  of  illegal  aliens  already  in  the 
country  Is  unknown,  but  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  used  the  flgiue  of  3JI  to  6 
million  as  the  number  for  1978.  There 
are  surely  m<H«  now. 

Total  immigration— legal  plus  Ule- 
gal— now  appears  to  account  for  30  to 
50  percent  of  our  annual  peculation 
growth  of  about  2  million.  Thus,  a  net 
annual  immigration  of  750.000  would 
lead  to  a  UJS  population  In  100  years 
of  over  300  million.  One-third  of  this 
300  million  would  consist  of  immi- 
grants arriving  after  1980  and  their  de- 
scendants. The  problems  which  may 
be  caused  by  excessive  population 
growth  are  well  known  and  I  shall  not 
discuos  than  here. 

Not  only  do  we  observe  this  high 
total  of  legal  and  illegal  immigrants, 
but  only  a  small  fraction  of  than  are 
individually  admitted  for  qualities 
which  are  likely  to  benefit  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  and  this  is  limited  only  to 
an  analysis  of  Job  mariEet  impact.  Less 
than  5  percent  even  of  new  legal  inmil- 
grants  are  certified  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment as  not  causing  unemploy- 
ment or  adversely  affecting  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  U.S.  work- 
ers. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  labor  certification 
process  is  probably  of  limited  effec- 
tiveness. I  believe  that  there  are 
indeed  adverse  Job  impacts,  especially 
on  low-sUlled  Americans. 

Although  population  and  Job  ouu^et 
Impacts  are  of  great  slgEdflcance.  I 
think  most  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  national  interest  of  the  American 
people  also  includes  certain  even  more 
Important  and  fundamental  aspects- 
such  as  preservation  of  freedom,  per- 
sonal safety,  and  political  stability,  as 
well  as  the  political  institutions  which 
are  their  foundation. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  wish  to  reem- 
phasiae  my  deep  personal  belief  that 
no  individual  applying  to  this  country 
lawfully  in  search  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity and  desiring  to  Integrate 
fully  Into  American  society  should  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  race, 
color,  or  religion— which  we  have  cer- 
tainly sometimes  done  in  our  past  I 
say  this  to  you  because  I  realise  that 
what  I  am  about  to  say  Is  directed  to  a 
most  sensitive  and  complex  issue  and 
there  is  every  risk  of  misunderstand- 
ing. 

If  immigration  Is  continued  at  a  high 
level,  but  a  substantial  portion  of 
these  new  persons  and  their  descend- 
ants do  not  integrate  fully  into  socie- 
ty, they  may  well  create  in  America 
some  of  the  same  social,  political,  and 


economic  problems  which  exist  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  have 
chosen  to  depart  Furthermore,  if  lan- 
guage and  cultural  separatism  rise 
above  a  certain  level,  the  unity  and  po- 
Utical  staUllty  of  the  NaUon  wlU— In 
time— be  seriously  eroded.  Pluralism 
within  a  united  American  nation  has 
been  our  greatest  strength.  That  unity 
comes  from  a  common  language  and  a 
core  public  culture  of  certain  shared 
values,  beliefs,  customs,  which  make 
us  dlstJnctly  "Americans." 

Mr.  President  three  successive  ad- 
ministrations have  attempted  to 
reform  our  Nation's  immigration  laws. 
Pbtsb  Roomo,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  foresaw 
the  problem  more  than  10  years  ago 
when  he  guided  Immigration  control 
legislation  through  both  the  92d  Con- 
gress and  the  93d  Congress  only  to  see 
both  initiatives  die  here  in  the  Senate. 
Had  that  legislation  been  enacted  into 
law,  we  would  not  be  facing  some  of 
the  serious  problems  confronting  us 
today.  The  Select  Commission  on  Im- 
migntion  and  Refugee  Policy  spent 
2Vt  years  studying  the  problem,  and 
this  bill  follows  many  of  its  recommen- 
dations. The  Senate  and  House  Sub- 
committees on  Immigration  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  every  aspect  of  the 
issue  and  solicited  the  opinions  of  a  di- 
verse group  of  concerned  individuals. 
On  August  17,  1982.  during  the  97th 
session  of  Congress,  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill  80  to  19.  displaying  a  wide 
spectrum  of  support  from  many  differ- 
ent constituencies.  Both  I  and  my  fine 
colleague  from  the  House,  Roh  Maz- 
zoLi,  plan  additional  hearings  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  Because  of  the  ex- 
haustive work  we  have  done  on  this 
subject,  because  of  the  concerted  ef- 
forts we  have  made  to  transcend  ideol- 
ogy and  be  fair  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  because  of  the  broad  sup- 
port we  have  received.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing the  same  bill  today  that  the 
Senate  passed  last  August.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  this  is  the  framework  of 
the  tyiie  of  reform  of  UJS.  immigration 
law  and  enforcement  procedures 
which  the  American  people  desire  and 
deserve— and  upon  which  America's 
future  depends. 

Let  me  review  with  you  again  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bOl.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  more  de- 
tailed summary  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Most  importantly, 
the  bill  will  contain  provisions  intend- 
ed to  reduce  the  problem  of  iUegal  im- 
migration. 

Intense  iUegal  immigration  pressure 
on  the  United  States  will  decline  oiUy 
if:  First,  the  availability  of  U.S.  em- 
ployment is  eliminated,  or  second,  the 
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disparity  in  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions is  reduced— either  through  im- 
provement in  the  Third  World  or  dete- 
rioration In  the  United  States. 

We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
assist  development  in  the  Third 
World.  But  we  must  remember  that 
the  achievement  of  substantially 
higher  living  standards  is  a  long-term 
prospect  at  the  very  best.  Since  dete- 
rioration in  the  United  States  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  attractive  resolution, 
only  one  approach  remains:  Prohibit- 
ing the  knowing  employment  of  illegal 
aliens. 

In  order  to  protect  both  employers 
and  members  of  minority  groups  legal- 
ly in  this  country,  particularly  fiUspan- 
ic  Americans,  we  will  require  a  secure 
system  to  enable  employers  to  verify 
that  Job  applicants  are  authorized  to 
work  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  a  new  ver- 
ification system  would  pose  a  threat  to 
privacy  and  civil  liberties. 

I  have  given  much  sincere  thought 
as  to  how,  say,  changing  the  form  of 
the  social  security  card  which  is  one  of 
the  available  alternatives,  could  pose 
rislES  to  our  liberty. 

I  have  asked  that  question  of 
many— from  the  ACLU  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
but  no  one  has  yet  given  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Others— never  imown  for  their 
neglect  of  civil  and  human  liberties- 
agree  with  me,  including  Father  Ted 
Hesburgh,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  and  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  Senator 
Strom  THrnucoifD,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee:  Senator 
Ted  Kknhcdt,  ranldng  member  of  this 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immigration; 
and  the  editorial  writers  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  Los 
Angeles  Times  Mirror,  Boston  Globe, 
Chicago  Herald  Tribune,  and  other 
major  newspapers  around  the  coimtry. 

Accordingly  the  bill  provides  for 
penalties  against  employers  who 
knowingly  employ  illegal  aliens  and 
also  penalties  against  persons  who 
knowingly  recruit  or  refer  for  employ- 
ment such  illegal  aliens. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  employers 
and  those  who  recruit  or  refer  for 
employment  can  show  that  they  have 
in  good  faith  followed  the  procedures 
outlined  in  the  blU  with  respect  to  a 
particular  Job  i^plicant,  they  will  not 
be  subject  to  any  penalty.  These  pro- 
cediu'es  would  include  examining  cer- 
tain docimients  as  well  as  signing 
under  penalty  of  perjury  a  statement 
that  such  examination  was  made  and 
the  dociunents  were  not  known  to  be 
invalid. 

On  the  same  form  the  job  applicant 
would  attest  to  his  work  eligibility, 
also  under  penalty  of  perjury. 

Tough  criminal  penalties  for  the 
production,  sale,  or  use  of  fraudulent 
documents  are  provided.  We  will  bring 


that  virulent  "cottage  industry"  under 
controL 

The  bill  requires  the  executive 
branch  within  3  years  to  design  and 
implement  a  new  and  secure  system  to 
verify  work  authorization.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  this  system  will  not  be 
available  for  any  purpose  other  than 
verification  or  eligibility  to  woi^  If, 
for  example,  the  system  were  to  utilize 
a  cutl,  it  would  not  be  required  to  be 
carried  on  the  person,  it  would  not  be 
required  to  be  kept  in  one's  home,  and 
it  would  not  be  an  "internal  passport" 
or  national  worker  ID  card.  It  would 
have  to  be  presented  only  to  verify  ell- 
glbmty  to  woik  In  the  United  States 

This  core  bUl  also  contains  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  our  exclusion 
and  asylum  adjudication  procedures. 

It  provides  a  siunmary  exclusion  pro- 
ceeding without  an  m)peal  for  those 
who  enter  the  country  without  docu- 
ments and  who  are  not  claiming 
asylum.  For  asylum  cases,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  hearing  before  a  specially 
trained  administrative  law  Judge  and 
one  administrative  appeal  to  an  inde- 
pendent—outside of  the  INS— Immi- 
gration Board.  The  bill  also  stream- 
lines the  adjudication  procedure  for 
both  deportation  and  exclusion. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  It  is  a 
criminal  offense  knowingly  to  trans- 
port an  alien  to  the  United  States 
other  than  In  accordance  with  prior 
authority. 

We  fully  recognize  the  possibility 
that  a  substantial  adverse  economic 
impact  might  occur  on  certain  employ- 
ers who  have  quite  lawfully  become 
dependent  on  Illegal  foreign  workers. 
We  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  several  wasrs. 

First,  the  employer  sanctions  pro- 
gram would  not  I4)ply  to  illegal  aliens 
hired  before  the  bill  Is  enacted. 

Second,  the  legalization  program, 
which  I  will  discuss  momentuily,  will 
legiQlze  many  currently  illegal  woriL- 
ers. 

Third,  the  existing  labor  certifica- 
tion which  must  be  obtained  for  cer- 
tain Job-related  immigrant  visa  catego- 
ries, will  be  modified  to  allow  a  more 
efficient  and  accurate  determination 
of  when  a  foreign  worker  is  needed. 

Finally,  the  bill  streamlines  the  H-2 
program  in  order  that  employers  who 
demonstrate  a  genuine  need  for  a  for- 
eign worker  for  temporary  services  or 
labor  will  receive  an  approval  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

In  addition  to  reducing  illegal  immi- 
gration, the  bill  is  intended  to  bring 
legal  immigration  under  control  as 
welL 

Although  immediate  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens  would  continue  to  be 
exempt  from  numerical  limitations, 
the  number  available  for  other  family 
revuUfication  categories  would  be  de- 
termined by  subtracting  the  number 
of  such  immediate  relatives  admitted 
in   the  prior  year  from   the  figure 


325,000.  A  similar  wroach  is  provided 
for  immigrants  admitted  under  the 
economlally  related  categories,  using 
a  base  figure  of  100.000.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  is  that  for  the  next 
decade  at  least  the  total  of  all  new  im- 
migrants excluding  refugees  wiU  not 
exceed  425,000,  which  is  approximate- 
ly the  current  leveL 

The  bill  makes  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent system  of  allocating  Immigrant 
visas: 

The  family  preference  categories 
wUl  not  Include  what  is  now  referred 
to  as  the  fifth  preference,  that  is  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  adult  U.S.  citi- 
zens—although those  who  have  al- 
ready received  fifth  preference  status 
and  are  in  the  pipeline  will  be  protect- 
ed: The  second  preference  wQl  be  nar- 
rowed somewhat  to  cover  mxnises  and 
minor  children  of  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

The  independent  categories  will  in- 
clude as  one  additional  category  inves- 
tors creating  Jobs  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas. 

The  bill  also  will  provide  certain 
visas  for  immigration  for  certain  chil- 
dren and  widowed  spouses  of  employ- 
ees of  international  organizations  such 
as  the  U.N.  and  the  World  Bank,  If 
they  have  resided  In  the  United  States 
for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Finally,  the  bill  allows  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
extablish  a  pilot  visa  waiver  program 
to  waive  the  requirement  of  a  visitor's 
visa  for  the  nationals  of  eight  coim- 
tries  under  certain  conditions. 

In  addition  to  these  measures  to 
reform  the  law  with  respect  to  legal 
and  illegal  immigration,  the  bOl  con- 
tains two  other  provisions  which  must 
be  mentioned. 

First,  the  biU  states  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  INS  shall  impose 
user  fees  on  aliens  who  utilize  INS 
entry  and  other  facilities  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  assist  in  defraying  actual 
costs.  Second,  the  bill.  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  states  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  English  is  the 
sole  official  language  of  the  United 
States. 

Last,  but  not  leastr-certalnly  not 
least  in  the  controversy  department— 
we  come  to  the  subject  of  legalization 
or  amnesty. 

We  seek  three  major  goals  through 
legalization. 

The  first  is  to  avoid  wasteful  use  of 
INS  limited  enforcement  resources. 

The  second  goal  is  to  allow  depend- 
ent employers  to  continue  lawfully 
hiring  from  the  pool  of  labor. 

The  third  is  to  eliminate  the  illegal 
and  fearful  subclass  now  present  in 
our  society. 

The  proposed  legalization  program  is 
as  follows: 

First,  illegal  aliens  who  have  con- 
tinuously resided  in  the  United  States 
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since  Januar  f  1.  IWI.  wfU  qualify  for 
permanent  n  aldent  status. 

Second,  thi  lee  who  have  continuous- 
ly nsided  ix  the  United  States  since 
January  1.  980,  or  who  are  In  the 
Cuban/Haiti  m  entrant  status,  wOl 
qualify  for  a  temporary  residence 
status,  whiel  i  may  be  adjusted  to  per- 
manent stati  IS  after  3  years.  Aliens  In 
the  tempwa  7  status  wiU  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  most  forms  of  public  assistance 
with  certati  exceptions  for  aged, 
blind,  dlsab  ed.  and  those  requiring 
emergency  n  edical  care. 

Certain  aU  ins  wHl  not  be  eligible  for 
eitho-  catev  ry  of  legaliMtion.  includ- 
ing persooi  convicted  of  certain 
crimes,  thae  who  have  persecuted 
others;  thosi  >  who  would  mdanger  the 
welfare,  sal  sty,  or  security  of  the 
United  8U«s;  Communists.  Anar- 
chists, and  t  lose  seeing  to  overthrow 
the  Oovemii  lent. 

I  would  eave  you  with  a  final 
thought: 

As  has  be  n  frequently  pointed  out. 
the  pieas  ol  immigration  is  only  Just 
begtmaing.  1  he  low  economic  and  high 
population  I  rowth  rates  of  the  Third 
World— neit  ler  of  which  is  under  the 
control  of  t  le  United  States-Present 
a  f««m>i  pi  xmpotA,  as  does  the  fact 
th^t  many  <  eveloping  countries  of  the 
world  are  only  a  long  walk  or  short 
boat  trip  aw  vf. 

As  morta  1.  we  live  in  a  world  of 
limits— and  tragically,  that  must  in- 
clude limits  to  our  charity.  Each  man 
and  woman  here  faces  daily  in  his  or 
her  own  lift  the  moral  dilemma  posed 
by  other  hi  man  beings  in  need.  Each 
must  decide  whore  to  draw  the  line  in 
helidng  otters.  It  is  tough— but  we 
have  all  dm  e  that  or  we  would  not  be 
here  today. 

If  we  in  ( fovemment  or  politics  are 
not  able  to  bridle  our  compassion  for 
the  less  f<rtunate  people  of  other 
lands  sufflflently  to  protect  the  na- 
tional inta  ist.  then  not  only  will  we 
have  faOec  in  our  primary  official 
duty,  indu  ing  our  duty  to  the  least 
advantaged  In  our  own  Nation,  but 
there  is  a  1  mbstantial  risk  that  in  the 
long  run  tt  e  American  people  will  be 
unable  or  u  iwUling  to  reqxmd  at  all.  I 
refer  to  thi  1  potential  unwillingness  to 
reqxmd  as  ccxnpassion  fatigue.  The 
signs  are  lA  around  us  that  this  is  al- 
ready devel  >ping. 

This  legslation  wHl  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  f  dr  reform  and  one  without 
the  repugn  mt  aqiects  of  racism  which 
has  most  i  nf ortunately  characterized 
most  othei  reform  attempts  of  our 
past.  Ona  again.  I  commend  the 
measure  to  my  colleagues. 

S<»ne  an  ae  that  the  legislation  falls 
to  deal  wit  1  economic  development  in 
the  sendlni ;  countries.  We  are  certain- 
ly aware  tti  at  the  migration  of  undocu- 
mented wtikers  can  be  reduced  over 
the  long  term  by  Increased  develop- 
ment In  tl  e  sending  countries,  but  I 
must   emp  lasize    that   that   is   only 
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indeed  a  long-term  solution,  at  best 
Responsible  studies  have  shown  that 
in  the  short  term,  eccmomic  devel<q;>- 
ment  In  the  sending  countries  may 
even  increase  illegal  migration.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  Juriadicti(Hial  problem 
with  foreign  aid  considerations.  Never- 
theless, we  encourage  other  coounit- 
tees  with  appropriate  Jurisdiction  to 
foinfittor  the  immigration  implications 
in  their  deliberations  and  we  stand 
ready  to  woik  constructively  with  all 
other  chairman  and  committees  in  ad- 
dressing this  problem  through  appro- 
priate development  in  the  sending 
countries.  However,  this  approach  will 
not  assist  in  the  short  term,  and  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  carefully 
drawn  to  address  the  current  situation 
in  the  most  direct  and  effective 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  our  agenda,  we 
plan  to  deal  with  this  issue  early  on  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Hearings  on 
the  bm  will  begin  next  week.  We  are 
ready  to  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments to  the  legislation  hi  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  when  necessary. 
It  is  our  sincere  wish  that  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  broui^t  before  the  Senate 
for  debate  and  vote  within  the  next  2 
monthi«  and  then  sent  on  to  the  House 
where  the  process  of  full  and  lively 
^^^lK^l««^ftn  and  education  is  continuing. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  working 
irtth  Congressmen  Pbtkr  Roomo  and 
Hamhioh  Fish,  the  distinguished 
4»h#«TT«*n  and  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  with 
my  fine  friend  Roh  Mazsou  and  Dah 
LumnsH.  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration.  Refugees  and  Inter- 
national Law.  All  of  these  very  able 
and  knowledgeable  persons  have  been 
very  positive  about  the  need  for  wpro- 
priate  immigration  reform  and  all  are 
prepared  to  receive  and  process  the 
legiBlaUon  that  hopefully  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

And  here  let  me  again  thank  Strom 
Thubkohs,  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman,  who  has  been  so  very  sup- 
portive of  me  on  this  issue  and  has 
always  been  available  to  me  for  coim- 
sel  and  guidance.  A  fine  chairman  and 
gentleman.  I  also  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Chuck  Gkasslet  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing this  issue  so  very  closely  and 
who  has  spent  many  hours  at  the 
hearings  and  during  the  debate  in  the 
last  Congress.  He  has  earned  my  great 
admiration. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  Senator  Mathias  and  Senator 
HxruH  on  the  subcommittee.  The  as- 
sistance of  these  exceedingly  bright, 
articulate  and  able  new  members  of 
the  subcommittee  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated. 

And  I  particularly  appreciate  the 
most  cooperative  nature  and  assist- 
ance of  Senator  Tb>  KxinfSDT,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Tkd  has  brought  a  depth  of  true  un- 


derstanding and  experience  to  our 
woik  from  his  nearly  20  years  of  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful  involvement  in 
this  issue.  I  thank  him  for  his  continu- 
ing interest  and  do  look  fonrard  to 
woiidng  with  him  on  this  legislation  in 
this  session. 

EzmsRl 
nanaunoM 


AiB  oomot  ACT  or 
itaa 

The  BiU  eontaifu  prxmiaiotu  to  inemue 

eoiUml  over  iUegai  immigration 
A.  Mmptoter  />inMMe«.— PenalUea  agAlnat 
PCTwm  who:  knowing  hire.  or.  for  oonaid- 
eratton.  recruit  or  refer  for  employment  in 
the  UjB..  an  alien  wbo  ta  not  authorised  for 
such  emidoyment:  knowingly  continue  to 
employ  unauthorised  alloia  (except  those 
hired  before  the  date  of  enactment);  while 
emidoytnc  four  or  more  pemoa.  knowingly 
hbe  any  persra  (whether  a  dtlaen  or  alien) 
without  complying  with  the  minimal  verifi- 
cation procedures. 

It  Is  an  affirmattve  defenae  asainat  a 
charse  of  unlawful  hlrlnc.  recruitment,  or 
referral  if  the  veriflcatlan  iwocedurea  have 
been  followed  In  sood  faith. 

TraiMittonal  (firat  3  yeara)  verification 
procedure:  person  employlnt  four  or  more 
peraona  who  hlrea  a  new  employee  muat 
atteat,  waOer  penalty  of  perjury,  that  he  haa 
examined  documente  which  eatabllah  both 
(a)  eligtblUty  to  woA,  and  (b)  Identity 
(ahowinc  that  the  individual  preaentlng 
proof  of  eUslMllty  to  work  la  not  presentlns 
documente  relating  to  another  individual). 
A  VA  paaaport  would  eatabllah  both.  Otb- 
erwlae  (me  document  of  each  type  would  be 
presented:  (a)  Social  Security  card  or  birth 
certificate,  and  (b)  INS-iaaued  card,  drivera 
lioenae.  other  State-laaued  card,  or  other 
document  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oener- 
aL 

President  la  directed  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  aecure  ayatem  to  verify  work  ellgibU- 
ity  within  3  years.  Such  system  would  not 
be  available  for  any  other  law  enforcement 
purpose  and.  if  It  were  to  Involve  the  uae  of 
a  card,  auch  carda  would  not  be  required  for 
any  purpoae  except  verification  of  work  eli- 
gibility. If  tranaltional  procedure  proved  ef- 
fective, new  ayatem  would  not  be  required, 
except  that  If  any  ayatem  required  examlnar 
tlon  of  documente  by  employera,  such  docu- 
mente would  have  to  be  tamper-  and  coun- 
terfeit-reaiatant. 

Penalty  for  faUure  to  follow  verification 
procedure:  fSOO  dvll  fine  per  individual 
(whether  dtlaen  or  aUen). 

Penaltiea  for  aubatantlve  violation:  first  6 
months  (education  period):  no  penalty: 
second  6  months:  warning  for  the  first  of- 
fense; 1st  offense  (after  warning  during 
second  6  months):  $1,000  dvll  fine;  2nd  of- 
fense: $3,000  dvll  fine;  pattern  or  practice  of 
hiring  or  continuing  to  hire:  a  criminal  mis- 
demeanor penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  fine,  6 
months  Imprisonment,  or  both,  or  Attorney 
General  may  seek  Injunction. 

Felony  penalty  (up  to  $5,000  fine  or  5 
yeara  Imprlaonment  or  both)  for  activities 
Involving  the  use.  manufacture,  or  sale  of 
counterfeit  or  altered  identification  docu- 
mente. or  those  relating  to  another  individ- 
ual. 

B.  Increased  Border  and  Other  Enforce- 
ment User  Fees.— Crettes  new  criminal  of- 
fense for  bringing  an  alien  to  the  U.S.  know- 
ing, or  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  fact,  that 
the  alien  luid  not  received  prior  official  au- 
thorization to  enter. 


States  the  aense  of  Coognaa  that  re- 
sources for  border  patrol  and  other  enforce- 
ment activities  ahould  be  increased. 

Requires  the  Attroney  General  to  Impose 
fees  for  the  use  by  aliens  of  border  and 
other  INS  fadllUes  and  services  In  an 
amount  commensurate  with  cost. 

Adjudication  Procedures  and  Aswlum.— 
Summary  exdusion  of  alien  entering  with- 
out documente  unleas  he  aaaerte  some  rea- 
sonable baaia  for  entering  the  U.S.  or  claims 
aaylum,  in  which  case  he  ahall  have  a  hear- 
ing before  a  q>edally  trained  aaylum  adjudi- 
cation officer  and  by  the  newly  establiahed 
VS.  Inunlgration  Board  (see  below). 

Exdusion  (other  than  siunmary  exdu- 
sion) and  deportation  caaea.  and  caaes  in- 
volving an  asylum  claim  by  a  legal  nonimmi- 
grant, to  be  adjudicated  by  a  specially 
trained  immigration  Judge  with  an  appeal  to 
the  9  member  Immigration  Board. 

Board  would  be  appointed  to  6  year  term 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  would  operate 
In  panels  of  3. 

Immigration  Judge  decisions  would  be  re- 
versible by  the  Board  if  not  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

No  Judicial  review  in  exduaion  caaea 
(except  to  the  extent  of  the  conatitutional 
right  of  haljeas  corpus). 

No  Judicial  review  with  respect  to  issue  of 
asylum  (except  habeas  corpus). 

Review  of  Board  dedaiona  by  Attorney 
General,  by  certification:  Judicial  review  if 
Board  decision  is  modified  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL 

Judicial  review  of  deportation  cases  la 
available  In  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Deportabllity  to  be  eatablished  by  the  At- 
torney General  by  a  preixinderanoe  of  the 
evidence. 

D.  Adjustment  of  SCattu.— Adjustment  of 
statiu  procedure  would  not  l>e  available  to 
aliena  who  have  violated  the  terma  of  their 
nonimmigrant  viaa. 
//.  The  blU  reforms  legal  immigrtUion  in 
order  to  better  serve  the  natiOTial  interest 
A.  /mmlffronte.— Annual  ceiling:  "immedi- 
ate relatives"  of  U.8.  dtizena  and  "apedal 
Immigrante"  remain  niunerlcally  unlimited 
in  accordance  with  our  hiatorical  commit- 
ment; the  ceiling  on  numerically  limited 
family  reimlficatlon  immigrante  is  380,000 
minus  the  number  of  "Immediate  relathrea" 
In  prior  year.  For  varioua  categories  and  al- 
locationa,  see  chart  on  page  6;  the  celling  on 
numerically  limited  independent  immi- 
grante la  75,000,  minua  the  number  of  "ape- 
dal immigrante"  in  prior  year.  For  the  vari- 
ous categoriee  and  allocations,  see  chart  on 
page  6;  unuaed  independent  immigrant  visas 
wiU  be  available  for  family  reunification, 
and  vice  veraa. 

The  preaent  total  of  aliena  iaaued  immi- 
grant viaaa  or  aduating  their  atatua  to  lawful 
permanent  reaident  (excluding  refugeea)  la 
approximately  425,000.  Therefore,  no  reduc- 
tion of  the  current  level  of  legal  immigra- 
tion will  occur. 

Except  for  our  contlguoua  neighbors, 
Mexico  and  Canada,  the  "per-country  ceQ- 
ing"  for  a  country  will  remain  30,000,  minua 
the  number  of  "immediate  relativea"  and 
"special  immlgranta"  admitted  from  auch 
country  In  the  prior  year  in  excess  of  30,000. 
For  Mexico  and  Canada,  each  country  wUl 
liave  a  quote  of  40,000,  reduced  by  such 
excess  over  20,000,  and  either  country  will 
be  entitled  to  the  unuaed  visas  of  the  other 
country  from  the  prior  year. 

New  family  reunficatlon  preference  cate- 
gories, along  with  their  ahare  of  the  total 
ceiling  for  such  categories,  are  as  follows: 


(aXl)  unmarried  adult  sons  and  daughtera 
of  XJS.  dtisens  (presoit  flrat  preference) 
15%  plus  unuaed  in  (aX3)-<aX4): 

(aX3)  spouses  and  minor  children  of 
lawful  permanent  reaidente  (present  aeoond 
preference,  minua  adult  aons  and  daugfatera) 
65%  plua  unuaed  in  (aXl): 

(aX3)  married  adult  aons  and  daughters  of 
VJB.  dtiaena  (preaent  fourth  preference) 
10%  plua  unuaed  In  (aXl)  and  (aX2); 

(aX4)  brothera  and  aiaters  of  adult  n.& 
dtisens  whose  visa  petition  has  already  been 
approved  (the  preaent  fifth  preference  back- 
log aa  of  May  37,  1082)  10%  plua  unuaed  in 
(aXl>-(aX3). 

New  Independent  preference  categoriea, 
along  with  their  ahare  of  the  total  ceiling 
for  auch  categoriea,  are  aa  follows: 

(bXl)  aliena  of  exceptional  ability  and 
profenfaHiala  with  doctoral  degreea  (aimOar 
to  preaent  third  preference)  wUl  be  allowed 
up  to  the  ceiling. 

(bX3)  akllled  workera  needed  in  the  VS. 
(part  of  preaent  alxth  preference),  numbers 
unuaed  In(bXl): 

(bX3)  investora  of  $350,000  in  a  new  enter- 
priae  creating  at  leaat  four  Joba,  numbers 
unused  in  (bXl)  and  (bX3)  (no  more  than 
10%  or  7,500); 

(bX4)  nonpreference  aliens  (present  un- 
skilled workera  and  noniveferenoe  aliena), 
numbers  unuaed  in  (bXl>-<bX3). 

Labor  certification  may  be  granted  on  the 
baaia  of  nationwide  Job  market  data,  instead 
of  (Hily  on  a  caae  by  caae  basis.  Certification 
must  indude  a  finding  that  sufficient  VJS. 
workera  could  not  be  trained  within  a  rea- 
sonaide  time. 

Relief  proviai(«a  are  provided  for  certain 
employees  of  IntematkHUd  organisatimia 
and  the  children  and  widowed  apousea  of 
such  employees. 

B.  Nonimmigrants.— SpeciMl  procedure  es- 
tablished for  H-3  seasonal  workers  in  agri- 
culture: the  employer  need  not  apply  more 
thanMdaya  in  advance  of  need:  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  muat  provide  a  dedaion  on  the 
certification  no  latCT  than  20  daya  in  ad- 
vance of  need  (otherwise  the  application  for 
cotlfication  la  deemed  approved):  It  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determinea  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  VJB.  workera  wUl  be  able, 
wOllng,  qualified,  and  available  at  the  time 
needed,  but  at  the  determined  time  those 
WOTkers  are  not  qualified  and  available,  an 
expedited  procedure  to  determine  continued 
need  would  be  available. 

Attorney  Oeoeral  to  approve  aU  regula- 
tiona  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Authorises  the  Secretary  of  labor  to  mon- 
itor and  enforce  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
H-2  program  as  it  appUes  to  nonimmigrant 
workers  and  VS.  workera  employed  by  the 
same  employers.  Provldea  $10,000,000  for 
auch  enforcement  acUvltlea  and  to  recruit 
VS.  woiters. 

After  the  INS  baa  implemented  an  auto- 
mated data  piucesBlng  system  to  properly 
track  the  entry  and  exit  of  nonimmigranta, 
but  no  later  than  October  1, 1983,  the  State 
Department  may  estsbUsh  a  pQot  viaa 
waiver  program  for  8  oountrlea  whidi  pro- 
vide a  aimOar  benefU  to  the  VS.  if  the  viaa 
refusal  and  visa  abuae  ratea  for  the  nation- 
als of  such  countries  are  minimal,  and  if  the 
visitor  has  a  nonrefundable  roundtrip 
ticket 

Adjustment  of  status  or  immigrant  viaa 
WiU  not  be  available  to  a  nonimmigrant  atu- 
dent  imtil  he  haa  returned  and  reaided  in 
his  home  country  for  two  years,  unless  such 
a  student  Is  an  "Immediate  relative"  of  a 
UjS.  dtizen.  In  accordance  with  the  purpoae 


of  these  educatiooal  programa  for  f  raeign 
atudenta.  A.O.  wiU  have  the  authority  to 
waive  the  two-year  foreign  reaidenoe  re- 
quironent  in  the  caae  of  atudente  who  have 
earned  UJ3.  degreea  in  certain  hlgfa-technol- 
ogy  fielda,  wbo  are  aeeklng  to  adjust  to  im- 
migrant in  the  first  independent  pref  oence 
category,  and  who  have  been  offered  a  Job 
(a)  on  the  faculty  of  a  U.8.  college  w  unlver- 
alty.  up  to  1500  a  year,  or  (b)  with  a  U.a  em- 
plosrer  in  a  reaearch  or  technical  podtlon. 
up  to  4500  a  year. 

III.  LegaHsation 
Tm""^****  permanent  reaident  atatua  (not 
dtlsenahip)  for  aliena  who  have  continuooa- 
ly  resided  in  the  UjS.  since  January  1,  1977. 
Temporary  legal  atatua  for  (a)  aliena  who 
have  contlnoualy  resided  In  the  Uj&  ainoe 
January  1, 1980,  and  (b)  "Cuban/Haitian  en- 
tranta"  who  were  prevloualy  given  medal 
legal  atatua  up  to  December  31, 1980. 

Pemna  receiving  temporary  atatua  wiU  be 
able  to  adjuat  to  permanent  residait  status 
three  years  from  date  of  enactment,  if  they 
satisfy  a  requirement  of  minimum  &igllsh 
language  competence  or  are  enrollfid  in  a 
program  to  acquire  such  competence. 

FedenUy  funded  pubUe  saaistance  wm  not 
be  available  either  to  those  in  the  3  year 
temporary  status  or,  for  3  years,  to  those  re- 
odvtng  permanent  legal  atatua  ("Cuban/ 
Haitian  entrante"  wUl  continue  to  qualify 
for  existing  apedal  beneflte). 

Posou  win  not  be  dlgible  for  legallaatloo 
who:  have  been  eoovleted  of  a  felony  or  3 
miademeanora  rftmmit**^  in  the  VS.i  have 
assMed  in  pdUtical  peraecution:  have  been 
oonvleted  of  a  crtme  tnvidving  moral  turpi- 
tude, or  2  or  more  of f  enaea  for  irtilch  aen- 
tenoea  aggregating  5  or  more  yeara  were  im- 
posed: the  government  haa  reaaon  to  believe 
aeek  to  enter  for  actlvltlea  inimical  to  the 
welfare,  aafety  or  aecurlty  of  the  VS.;  are. 
or  have  been  anarchists,  Communiata,  or 
who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment: are  Naala:  would  engage  in  aubveiaive 
activities:  have  been  convicted  of  a  drug  vio- 
lation, other  than  simple  poaaeaaion  of  30 
grama  or  leaa  or  marijuana;  were  nonimmi- 
grant exchange  aliena  aubject  to  a  two  year 
foreign  realdency  requirement 

IV.  Monitorittg 

President  is  required  to  repwt  to  Senate 
and  House  Judldary  Committees  on:  (1)  em- 
ployer sanctions  provisiona,  including  an 
analysis  of  the  px  ogress  toward  a  aecure  ver- 
ification ayatem,  impact  on  iUegal  immigra- 
tion and  on  VS.  employment  on  diacrimina- 
tion,  and  on  the  record  keeping  burden  of 
employera;  (2)  le«d  immigration:  (3)  legal- 
isation: (4)  H-3  iKTigram:  and  (5)  viaa  waiver 
program.  The  General  Accounting  Office  U 
required  to  report  to  Congreaa  on  whetho' 
the  employo'  aanctlona  provialons  have 
caused  discrimination  or  an  unneoeaaary 
burden  on  employers. 

V.  Sense  of  the  Congreu 

States  the  sense  of  Congreaa  that  Engliah 
la  the  sole  official  language  of  the  United 
Statea. 


By  Mr.  FELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STArroBO,  Mr.  Chakstoh,  Mr. 
Rahdolpb,  Mr.  iHOtnrx,  Mr. 
Bradlxt,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr. 
Rxxolk,  Hi.  Mkmthkb,  Mr.  Httd- 
OLiSTOH,  Mr.  SARBAinB,  Mr. 
Dooo,  Mr.  MrizuiBAUK,  Mr. 
Prtor,  Mr.  Tsohcas,  Mr. 
Lkvim,    Mr.    Matsuhaga,    Mr. 
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Mr.    MoTHiHAH.    and 


■ooiioiac  sacusiTT  act 
Mr.  Presidoit.  on  behalf 
my  distinguished  col- 
Senator  from  Vermont 
the  Soiator  from  Cali- 
Oahstoh).  the  Senator 
yirginia  (Mr.  RAMD01.PH). 
from     Hawaii     (Mr. 
Senator  from  New  Jersey 
the    Senator    from 
(Mr.  BuBBicx).  the  Sen- 
(Mr.  Rmu).  the 
(Mr.  MBLCHBa). 
1  rom  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hns- 
Senator  from  Maryland 
the  Senator  from  Ctm- 
Dooo),  the  Senator  from 
I^RZEnAVM).  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Pbtob).  the  Sena- 
usetts  (Mr.   Tsoh- 
from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Ten- 
$A8sn),  the  Senator  from 
MoTHiHAX).  and  the 
AAanaas  (Mr.  Bxnip- 
Introdudng  the  Edu- 
Securlty  Act.  This 
I  initially  introduced 
0ongress,  provides  Federal 
upiTade  Instruction  in 
sdenoe.  computer  tech- 
oreign  languages  in  our 
secondary,  and 
Institutions.    In   addi- 
much-needed  assistance 
vocational 
)oth  the  secondary  and 
levels  to  meet  the  Im- 
future  need  for  highly 
throughout  America, 
general  and  widespread 
only  within  the  Halls 
tut  throughout  our  coun- 
United  States  is  facing  a 
^irst  order  In  the  field  of 
—a  crisis  not  unlike 
( risis  of  the  late  fifties.  It 
involving   acute   teacher 
liadCMiuacy  of  Instruction, 
materials  and  equipment, 
training  in  new 
technologies,  and  a  pau- 
fxmding. 

1b  particularly  severe 
demands  that  will  be 
our  economy  within  the 
By  1990  we  could  well 
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Excess  of  2Vi  million  work- 
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Increase  In  the 
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area  of  conumter  services  Jobs  alone, 
the  UjB.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  es- 
timates the  number  of  new  Jobs  could 
increase  by  as  much  as  112  percent  by 
the  vaA  of  this  decade. 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
an  Increadngly  high  technology  socie- 
ty, however,  go  far  beyond  the  present 
decade.  We  must  be  very  concerned, 
therefore,  with  the  kind  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  computer  technology,  and 
foreign  language  instruction  that 
takes  place  in  our  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  this  regard, 
we  must  face  the  plain,  hard  truth 
that  the  present  situation  most  cer- 
tainly does  not  bode  well  for  the 
future. 

Only  one-third  of  our  Nation's  high 
schools  require  more  than  1  year  of 
mathematics  or  science.  At  least  one- 
half  of  all  high  school  students  in  the 
United  States  have  taken  no  more 
than  1  year  of  biology,  no  other  sci- 
ence, and  no  mathematics  beyond 
algebra.  In  the  last  decade,  the  short- 
age of  scientific  equipment  in  the 
public  schools  has  cut,  by  more  than 
half,  the  exposure  to  any  form  of  labo- 
ratory experience  of  those  students 
who  do  take  science  courses. 

The  status  of  foreign  language  in- 
struction in  America's  schools  is  equal- 
ly Rl^rming  We  can  hardly  expect  to 
compete  in  an  international  maiicet 
when  less  than  one-half  of  our  high 
school  graduates  complete  even  1  year 
of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  particularly 
disconcerting  to  realize  that  more  stu- 
dents and  adults  are  now  learning 
Tgngiinh  in  cnUna  than  there  are  Eng- 
lish-speaking iTCOple  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

While  we  are  confronted  with  criti- 
cal problems  in  regard  to  students  and 
courses  in  math  and  science,  we  face 
an  equally  severe  problem  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  qualified  teach- 
ers. Of  45  States  surveyed  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  1981,  43 
reported  a  shortage  of  math  teachers 
and  42  a  shortage  of  physics  teachers. 
From  1971  to  1980.  the  total  number 
of  student  teachers  in  science  de- 
creased threefold,  and  in  math  four- 
fold. The  survey  also  revealed  that  50 
percent  of  the  newly  employed  second- 
ary math  and  science  teachers  were 
not  certified  to  teach  those  subjects. 
Further,  the  National  Science  Board 
Commission  on  Precollege  Education. 
Science  and  Technology  noted  last 
year  that  few  certified  teachers  of 
high  school  math  and  science  had 
formal  educational  preparation  to  pro- 
vide students  with  an  understanding 
of  modem  technology.  The  situation 
in  this  area  is  so  serious  that  n.S. 
News  <&  World  Report  has  said  that  al- 
leviating the  math  teacher  shortage, 
alone,  is  one  of  the  most  immediate 
and  pressing  tasks  facing  colleges  and 
school  systems  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  President,  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act  is  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  I  have  cited. 
Designed  to  attack  the  high  technolo- 
gy training  and  education  deficiencies 
of  our  Nation  on  several  fronts  at  the 
same  time,  it  Is,  I  believe,  the  most 
comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  in 
this  area  to  be  put  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

First,  it  provides  local  school  dis- 
tricts with  funds  to  upgrade  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  science,  computer 
technology  and  foreign  languages. 
This  will  help  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  design  up-to-date 
programs  to  provide  education  in 
these  areas  to  a  much  larger  segment 
of  our  school  population.  It  will  also 
help  alleviate  three  extremely  serious 
problems  identified  by  a  1982  National 
Science  Foundation  reiwrt:  Inad- 
equate facilities,  not  enough  funds  to 
buy  equipment  and  supplies,  and  a 
scarcity  of  materials  for  Individualiz- 
ing instruction.  Most  of  all.  it  will 
allow  local  school  districts  wide  lati- 
tude in  designing  and  implementing 
programs  to  meet  their  own  specific 
and.  perhaps,  unique  needs.  The  only 
overall  requirement  is  that  local  pro- 
grams be  comprehensive,  that  they  in- 
volve as  large  a  number  of  grade  levels 
and  students  as  ixMslble. 

Second,  at  both  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  levels  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act  provides  fund- 
ing for  employment-based  vocational 
training  programs  in  new  and  emerg- 
ing technologies.  The  fact  that  pro- 
grams will  be  emplosmient-based  in- 
sures that  training  will  be  for  Jobs  and 
employment  opportimities  that  will 
exist  In  the  commimlty.  The  fact  that 
funds  can  be  used  for  l)oth  Instruction- 
al materials  and  equipment  Insures 
that  the  courses  offered  will  use  the 
latest  teaching  techniques  and  most 
advanced  machinery  available.  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how 
important  it  is  that  we  intensify  our 
vocational  training  efforts  In  high 
technology.  For  only  in  this  way  can 
we  meet  the  need  for  training  2Vt  mil- 
lion highly  skilled  workers  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  and  also  prepare  our 
Nation  for  ensuing  decades  as  well. 

Third.  In  addition  to  Intensified  for- 
eign language  Instruction  in  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  imlversitles.  this 
legislation  provides  critical  financial 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  Implement  very  important 
programs  for  teacher  training,  retrain- 
ing and  Inservlce  upgrading  of  skills  In 
math,  science  and  computer  technolo- 
gy. In  addition,  I  believe  we  should 
look  seriously  at  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Science  and  Mathematics 
Teachers  Development  Act.  That  legis- 
lation, which  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
and  of  which  I  am  proud  to  lie  an 
original     cosponsor,     would     provide 


simmier  workshops  and  weekend 
yearly  programs  as  part  of  a  continu- 
ing education  effort  to  improve  the 
knowledge  and  communication  skills 
of  secondary  school  science  and  math- 
ematics teachers. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  grow  and 
prosper  in  the  decades  ahead,  then  it 
is  critical  that  we  come  to  grips  with 
the  high  technology  needs  that  con- 
front our  Nation.  To  my  mind,  that  is 
a  responsibility  that  must  be  borne 
most  heavily  by  our  educational 
system. 

In  this  regard.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  look  at  and  leam  from  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Japan.  Ji^Dan.  today, 
graduates  more  engineers  than  the 
United  States,  even  though  its  popula- 
tion is  only  half  of  ours.  The  typical 
Japanese  factory  worker  has  had 
about  30  percent  more  classroom 
hours  of  instruction  than  the  average 
U.S.  worker.  In  1980,  the  University  of 
Tokyo  added  more  computer  capacity 
than  that  which  exists  in  the  10  larg- 
est universities  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  critical  factors  responsi- 
ble not  only  for  those  achievements 
but  for  the  overall  high  productivity 
of  the  Japanese  people  is  the  high  pri- 
ority and  emphasis  which  the  Japa- 
nese society  places  upon  its  education- 
id  system.  I  believe  we  can  all  leam  a 
very  important  lesson  from  that  fact. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union  when  sputnik  was  successfully 
launched  in  1957  and  I  witnessed  the 
Invigorating  effect  it  liad  upon  Soviet 
citizens.  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  witnessed  the  truly  remark- 
able response  of  our  Nation  to  the 
Soviet  accomplislunent.  Almost  imme- 
diately we  realized  our  Inadequacies 
and  set  a  course  to  correct  them.  The 
major  component  of  our  corrective  ef- 
forts was  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  realization  that  we 
had  to  reemphasize  the  importance 
which  education  plays  In  our  national 
life. 

A  crisis  of  similar  magnitude  is  upon 
us  today.  In  some  ways  this  crisis  may 
be  of  even  greater  proportions  than 
the  one  which  we  mastered  almost  two 
and  a  half  decades  ago.  Today's  crisis 
Involves  not  only  the  strength  of  our 
defense  from  external  threats,  but  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  both  internally 
and  extemally.  It  is  a  crisis  which,  in 
my  opinion,  requires  a  recommitment 
to  the  vital  role  which  education  must 
play  in  contributing  to  the  defense  of 
our  Nation,  in  promoting  a  healthy  na- 
tional economy  from  within,  and  in 
honing  our  competitive  edge  in  the 
world  community.  It  is  time  that  we 
began  a  new  era— an  era  of  education 
for  economic  security. 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mi.  President,  I 
am  pleased  again  to  be  Joining  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Pell  and  Crahstoh,  In  Introducing  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act. 
This  legislation,  which  was  originally 


introduced  as  S.  2953  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, would  provide  a  measured  re- 
sponse to  a  serious  national  problem— 
the  decUne  in  teaching  and  learning  in 
the  areas  of  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  language  study. 

Legislation  to  deal  with  the  critical 
shortage  of  teachers  qualified  to  in- 
struct students  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  foreign  languages  is  urgently 
needed  if  the  United  States  is  to  com- 
pete adequately  with  other  nations  in 
the  increasingly  competitive  interna- 
tional economic  arena.  The  litany  of 
our  deficiencies  in  these  areas  is  ap- 
palling: 

Nationwide,  22  percent  of  the  teach- 
ing posts  in  mathematics  are  unfilled; 

In  1981,  half  the  newly  hired  in- 
structors in  mathematics  and  sdenoe 
in  secondary  schools  were  not  quali- 
fied to  teach  these  subjects; 

Virtually  five  times  as  many  sdence 
and  math  teachers  left  the  teaching 
profession  for  nonteachlng  Jobs  than 
left  due  to  retirement; 

Fewer  than  one-half  of  the  high 
school  graduates  have  taken  even  1 
year  of  a  foreign  language  as  part  of 
their  currkeulums,  and  understanding 
of  forel|9i  cultures  among  students 
and  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity is  quite  limited. 

Certainly  education  Is  principally  a 
State  and  local  req>onsibllity,  and  our 
State  and  local  school  boards  must  re- 
spond to  these  glaring  defldendes. 
Yet  there  is  also  the  national  problem 
of  our  ability  to  cope  with  nu>ldly 
changing  technology  and  to  improve 
our  international  economic  competi- 
tiveness, which  demands  a  response  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act  would  provide 
a  legislative  response,  complementing 
the  programmatic  efforts  of  our  States 
and  municipalities  by: 

Aiding  State  and  local  education 
agencies  in  upgrading  instruction  in 
these  critical  areas; 

Assisting  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  Improve  teacher  training  in 
mathematics,  sdence,  and  computer 
Instruction; 

Promoting  the  retraining  of  teachers 
in  other  disdplines  of  critical  areas; 

Providbig,  through  States  education 
agendes.  school  districts,  colleges,  and 
imiversities,  inservlce  opportimitles 
for  existing  teachers  to  Improve  their 
teaching  skills  in  math  and  science. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  a 
number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  this  Congress  In  both  Houses,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  address  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  most  serious  and 
urgent  problem.  My  Education  Sub- 
committee will  be  holding  hearing  on 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act,  and  on  the  Issues  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion generally,  on  March  8  and  9.  We 
hope  through  these  hearings,  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
and  to  develop  an  appropriate  Federal 
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legislative  reqxmse.  We  believe  that 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act  is  a  good  start  in  forging  this  re- 
sponse.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  co^onsor  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act  Introduced  by 
Senator  Pill. 

This  legislation  provides  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  education 
agendes  to  increase  student  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  sdence,  mathemat- 
ics, computer  ediication.  foreign  lan- 
giuwes.  and  to  foster  better  employ- 
ment-based vocational  education. 

States  would  recdve  Federal  funds 
based  on  State's  number  of  children 
aged  from  5  to  17  years  as  a  ratio  to 
the  number  of  these  children  in  all 
States.  The  Federal  share  would  be  50 
percent  and  the  non-Federal  share 
would  be  50  percent  Indudlng  cash 
andlnkind. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  students  with  the  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  and  sldlls  required  by 
the  ciurent  and  future  Jobs  created  by 
the  current  high  technology  revolu- 
tion. 

A  survey  of  the  cxurrent  state  of 
American  education  makes  dear  the 
need  for  this  approach.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  our  Nation's  16,000 
school  districts  require  only  one 
course  in  sdence  and  mathematics; 
typically,  students  take  their  last  sd- 
ence and  mathematics  courses  during 
their  sophomore  year;  much  of  the 
present  curriculum  provides  only  rudi- 
mentary high  technology  skills:  most 
school  labs  are  stocked  with  obsolete 
equipment  and  instrumentation;  and, 
to  further  compound  matters,  one-half 
of  the  Nation's  newly  hired  secondary 
school  sdence  and  mathematics  teach- 
ers are  not  qualified  to  teach  these 
subjects. 

The  results  of  these  shortcomings 
are  not  surprising.  Achievement  scores 
in  science  and  mathematics  knowledge 
and  skills  have  been  steadily  declining. 
The  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
a  recent  convocation.  labeled  the  lack 
of  science  and  mathematical  skills  as 
scandalous. 

According  to  the  National  Sdence 
Foundation  report,  "Science  and  Elngl- 
neering  Education  for  the  1980'8  and 
Beyond."  American  students  are  not 
receiving  suffldent  science  or  mathe- 
matics training  to  meet  the  future 
technological  needs  of  our  society.  By 
contrast,  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
West  Germany  are  continuing  to  place 
far  greater  emphasis  on  these  areas. 

These  countries  have,  not  surprising- 
ly, witnessed  significant  results  from 
the  increased  emphasis  on  science  and 
mathematics  education.  For  example, 
while  the  United  States  is  graduating 
27  percent  more  college  students  than 
the  Soviet  Union,  only  18  i)ercent  of 
the  U.S.  students  receive  degrees  in 
science  and  engineering  fields,  com- 
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basic  knowledge  and  skills  mandated 
by  the  present  high  technology  socie- 
ty. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  it  is  urgent 
that  we  take  action  in  this  Congress  to 
address  the  problems  of  American  edu- 
cation. Of  all  our  natural  resources, 
the  one  that  has  counted  most 
throughout  our  history  has  been  the 
intelligence  and  ingenuity  of  the 
American  i>eople.  That  promises  to  be 
even  truer  in  the  years  ahead.  No  pri- 
ority should  be  higher  than  assuring 
that  our  educational  system  provides 
the  facilities,  curricula,  and  training 
worthy  of  their  abilities.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  legislation  is  a  practical  and 
balanced  attempt  to  meet  that  vital 
goal.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
it  prompt  and  positive  attention.* 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act.  S.  530. 
There  is  not  one  among  us  who  is 
not  aware  of  or  deeply  omcemed 
about  the  problem  of  decline  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  mathematics 
and  science  education  over  the  past 
two  decades.  This  problem  Is  one  of 
grave  national  concern  as  it  is  directly 
rels^ed  to  our  continued  econcanlc  de- 
velopment and  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  security. 

Let  me  briefly  enimierate  some  of 
the  dimensions  of  our  math  and  sci- 
ence education  problons.  In  terms  of 
students,  of  the  nearly  3  million  grad- 
uates each  year  only  about  a  third 
have  completed  3  years  of  mathemat- 
ics and  a  fifth  have  completed  3  years 
of  science.  In  Tennessee,  of  the  ap- 
proximately 259.000  high  school  stu- 
dents only  120.000.  less  than  50  per- 
cent, are  enrolled  in  science  courses; 
moreover,  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
students  take  more  than  the  one  unit 
of  credit  required  for  graduation.  As 
for  teachers,  in  every  region  of  the 
country  there  is  a  shortage  of  certified 
secondary  school  mathematics  teach- 
ers and  more  areas  also  report  a  short- 
fall of  science  teachers.  Over  the  last 
decade,  there  has  been  a  77-percent 
decline  in  the  number  of  mathematics 
teachers  being  trained  and  a  65-per- 
cent decline  in  the  number  of  science 
teachers.  In  addition,  our  schools  are 
lodng  five  times  as  many  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  to  private  indus- 
try as  to  retirement.  I  know  in  Tennes- 
see that  out  of  the  137  teachers  certi- 
fied in  math  and  220  ootified  in  sci- 
ence in  1981  and  1982.  only  29  math 
teachers  and  30  science  teachers  are 
still  working  in  the  public  schools. 

What  are  the  other  nations  doing? 
In  Japan,  the  primary  grade  curricu- 
lum is  heavily  weighted  toward  sdenoe 
activities.  Seventh  through  ninth 
graders  must  spend  25  percent  of  their 
class  time  in  science  and  math  courses, 
and  college-bound  students  take  math 
every  year  in  high  schooL  Over  a  10- 
year  period,  the  Soviet  curriculum  for 
all  students  covers  the  equivalent  of  at 


least  13  years  of  American  schooling  in 
arithmetic  algebra,  and  calculus. 
France  Introduced  ctHuputer  training 
into  their  secondary  schools  in  all  dis- 
ciplines 10  years  ago  while  Great  Brit- 
ain has  begun  a  3-year  national  micro- 
computer education  program  to  pro- 
mote computer-assisted  instruction 
and  the  study  of  information  technol- 
ogy. 

We  must  make  a  renewed  invest- 
ment In  math  and  science  education.  It 
is  generally  recognised  that  the  Na- 
tion's economic  growth  is  tied  to  in- 
creasing productivity  through  the  de- 
veloiunent  and  implementation  of  new 
technologies.  Therefore,  providing 
funds  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  upgrade  education  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  computer  learning  and 
instruction,  foreign  languages,  and  vo- 
cational education  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient In  continued  economic  growth. 

A  prime  example  of  the  benefits  of 
increased  educational  investment 
comes  from  our  high  technology  com- 
petitor, Japan.  Educator  Thomas  P. 
Rohlen  finds  that  the  great  accom- 
plishment of  Japanese  education  is 
not  the  creation  of  a  brilliant  elite  but 
rather  producing  a  high  average  level 
of  capiOrillty  In  its  graduates— "shap- 
ing a  whole  pcquulation.  workers,  as 
well  as  managers,  to  a  standard  incon- 
ceivable in  the  United  SUtes."  A 
recent  study  by  the  New  Yoric  Stock 
Exchange  finds  that  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  Japan's  high  pro- 
ductivity Is  the  high  quality  of  Jwa- 
nese  elementary  and  secondary  educar 

tlOIL 

I  strongly  believe  that  our  invest- 
ment in  education,  as  provided  by  the 
Educati<m  for  Economic  Security  Act, 
is  one  of  the  most  sound  expenditures 
we  can  make.  As  the  New  Yoric  Stock 
Exchange  report  further  noted  about 
the  need  for  sustained  educational  in- 
vestment: 

We  must  undersUnd  that  MhooUns  Is  a 
lonc-tenn  investment  In  human  capital  and 
Uiat  productivity  miffen  when  that  inveit- 
ment  ii  Defected.  The  dtstuiUiis  fact  U 
that,  even  If  ve  were  to  revene  that  neglect 
tomorrow,  we  may  spend  yean  before  we 
overcome  its  legacy. 

Years  ago  the  British  economist 
Alfred  Mar»>»*"  stated  that  "the  most 
valuable  of  all  cmpltal  is  that  invested 
In  human  beings."  On  that  note,  I 
urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  S.  530.« 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  as  cosponsor  of  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act. 
The  bill  provides  a  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strc«igthening  instruction  in 
mathenmtics,  science,  computer  educa- 
tion and  leazning,  foreign  language  in- 
struction, vocational  education,  and 
other  areas  pertinent  to  public  educa- 
tion in  an  age  of  new  and  emerging 
technologies. 
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The  Education  for  Economic  Secu- 
rity Act— first  introduced  late  last 
year— is.  In  my  view,  must  legislation 
for  the  98th  Congress.  In  the  past  few 
months  we  have  seen  national  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  need  for  a  national 
agenda  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
technology  education.  The  report  of 
the  National  Science  Board  QHumis- 
sion  on  Precollege  Education  In  Math- 
ematics, Science,  and  Technology— 
which  documents  our  alarming  educa- 
tion shortages  In  math  and  sdenoe— Is 
especially  compelling  evidence  that  we 
must  act  at  once  to  halt  the  decline  of 
our  scientific  educational  system. 

Right  now,  we  have  a  curriculum  so 
weak  in  science  and  technology  that 
VS.  schools  rank  closer  to  those  In  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  than 
to  schools  In  ttie  Industrial  democra- 
cies which  we  consider  our  peers.  Two- 
thirds  of  U.S.  school  districts  allow 
graduation  from  high  school  with  no 
more  than  one  course  in  science  or 
mathematics.  About  half  of  aU  high 
school  graduates  have  had  no  mathe- 
matics or  science  beyond  the  10th 
grade.  Less  than  a  third  of  our  high 
schools  teach  calculus.  Only  about  1  in 
10  high  school  graduates  has  studied 
physics. 

Critical,  sophisticated  new  growth 
industries— computers,  robotics,  and 
biotechnology— to  name  a  few- 
demand  workers  skilled  in  technology 
and  a  populace  conversant  with  the 
rudiments  of  science.  Yet,  we  are  grad- 
uating a  generation  of  illiterates  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  The  implications 
for  national  productivity  are  stagger- 
ing. Every  evidence  we  have  is  that 
high-technology  industries— the  using 
of  advanced  math,  science,  and  the 
techniques  of  physics  created  since 
World  War  n  to  produce  a  product- 
will  T"f<"»^<"  n4>ld  Job  growth.  In  my 
own  State  of  California  alone,  the 
California  Department  of  Economic 
and  Business  Development  has  esti- 
mated the  growth  of  high-technology 
Jobs  at  327,000  from  1980  to  1990,  a 
growth  of  51.4  percent  over  the 
decade. 

Overseas,  our  competition  inches 
ahead  of  us.  Japan— with  a  population 
about  half  the  size  of  ours— graduated 
about  24.000  more  engineers  last  year 
than  did  the  United  Stetes.  OveraU 
achievement  scores  in  Japan  in  science 
and  math  are  the  highest  in  the  non- 
Communist  world,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  problem  solving  skills.  The 
UJS.SJI.  in  1974  had  nearly  twice  the 
number  of  engineers  as  did  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  engineering 
graduates  in  the  UJ3.S.R.  has  risen  to 
300,000  In  recent  years,  compared  with 
63,000  in  the  United  States. 

A  strong  high  school  background  in 
math  and  science  1b  especially  critical 
to  prepare  professional  workers  In 
high-technology  industries.  But  even 
workers  not  directly  employed  in  high- 
technology  industries  also  need  a  level 


of  technological  literacy,  for  a  large 
number  of  Jobs  wiU  be  affected  by  ex- 
panding technologies.  Pacific  Oas  ft 
Electric  Co.  has  estimated  that  80  per- 
cent of  its  new  employees  need  to  be 
computer  literate. 

One  of  the  key  areas  that  needs  to 
be  addressed  is  qualified  Instructional 
personnel  What  we  know  about  the 
current  availability  of  teachers  of 
math  and  science  Is.  at  best,  discourag- 
ing: There  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
qiialified  teachers;  50  percoit  of  high 
school  science  and  mathematical  teach- 
ers employed,  nationwide,  by  high 
schools  this  year  are  unqualified  and 
teach  only  by  emergency  certificate. 
The  nimiber  of  seooiulary  school 
mathematics  teachers  being  trained 
has  declined  by  77  percent  over  the 
past  10  years.  Science  teacher  training 
has  dropped  65  percent.  The  results 
have  serious  implications  for  Ameri- 
ca's ability  to  compete  in  a  technologi- 
cal world. 

In  California.  170  long-term  emer- 
gency credentials  were  Issued  in  math 
for  1981-82  because  of  the  shortage  of 
math  teachers.  A  teacher  does  not  nec- 
essarily need  college  credits  or  experi- 
ence in  the  subject  area  in  which  an 
emergency  credential  is  issued. 

The  shortage  is  getting  worse,  if  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District, 
the  hardest  hit  with  the  shortage  in 
the  State  is  any  indication.  In  1981-82, 
333  long-  and  limited-term  emergency 
credentials  were  issued  compared  with 
a  total  of  169  credentials  of  both  types 
issued  in  1980-81. 

Recent  national  studies  show  math 
and  physics  to  be  the  areas  of  greatest 
shortfall  in  teacher  supply,  with  short- 
ages that  have  grown  progressively 
worse  since  1976. 

Another  recent  national  survey 
shows  over  50  percent  of  newly  em- 
ployed science  teachers  as  being  em- 
ployed on  an  emergency  basis.  The 
figure  Is  a  whopping  84  percent  for  the 
Pacific  SUtes. 

A  1981  survey  showed  that  of  a 
sample  of  almost  60,000  teachers  who 
teach  science  50  percent  of  the  time  or 
more,  18  percent  were  nonsclence 
majors;  26  percent  of  these  18  percent 
were  math  majors,  24  percent  were 
physical  education  majors,  11  percent 
were  social  studies  majors,  and  7  per- 
cent were  home  economics  majors. 

The  shortage  of  math  and  science 
teachers  may  become  worse  due  to  few 
students  enterhig  math  and  science 
teacher  careers.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  University  of  California-Berkeley's 
Department  of  Education  showed  only 
92  students  currently  enrolled  in  math 
and  science  teaching  majors  In  all  the 
public  universities  In  the  State  with 
the  exception  of  San  Jose  State— a 
number  that  is  expected  not  nearly  to 
fill  the  gaps  left  by  teachers  retiring 
and  leaving  their  Jobs  for  industry, 
where  salaries,  status,  and  other  bene- 
fits are  larger  than  in  the  teaching 


profession.  A  national  survey  shows 
five  times  as  many  teachers  leaving 
their  Jobs  for  industry  as  for  retire- 
ment. 

National  surveys  show  declining 
numbers  of  science  and  math  teachers 
being  produced  in  teacher  training 
programs. 

A  related  issue  is  the  shortage  of 
graduate  engineering  students  choos- 
ing to  remain  in  the  academic  world  to 
teach.  Graduate  enrollments  national- 
ly have  dropped  significantly  because 
of  the  high  salaries  paid  by  industry  to 
undergraduates  right  out  of  schooL 
The  gap  between  a  student  graduating 
with  an  electrical  engineering  degree, 
in  his  first  Job,  and  the  professor  who 
teaches  him  Is  about  $6.000— in  favor 
of  the  student.  In  California,  there  are 
now  openings  for  engineering  faculty 
at  all  of  California's  public  colleges 
and  universities.  In  the  fall  of  1980. 10 
percent  of  the  16,200  engineering  fac- 
ulty positions  in  244  engineering 
schools  in  the  United  States  were 
vacant. 

We  have  no  national  policy  to  ad- 
dress the  problem.  In  fact,  we  have 
abandoned  Federal  leadership  in  prac- 
tically every  relevant  area,  f rtmi  basic 
research  to  teaching  resources.  Facing 
these  issues  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  na- 
tional pride,  it  is  a  matter  of  national 
survival  We  need  programs,  training, 
and  equipment.  Education  fimdlng 
crises  face  very  State  of  the  Union.  Of 
137  California  school  districts  sur- 
veyed, 19  percent  said  they  had  re- 
duced their  science  programs  and  over 
12  percent  had  reduced  their  math 
program  as  a  result  of  State  budget 
cuts.  Innovative  programs— such  as 
computer  learning— are  likely  to  be 
among  the  losers  in  the  scramble  for 
program  fimds. 

I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  wish  to  further  the  education 
of  Americans  as  wise  and  compassion- 
ate participants  of  our  democracy.  Al- 
though the  emphasis  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  on  needed  educational  changes 
in  an  age  of  emerging  technologies,  we 
do  not  choose  science  and  technology 
over  the  arts  and  humanities.  We  need 
not  make  those  kinds  of  choices.  We 
remain  committed  to  the  totality  of  an 
educational  process  that  has  as  its  goal 
a  citizenry  fully  functional  in  the  arts 
as  well  as  the  sciences. 

The  Education  for  Economic  Securi- 
ty Act  is  a  comprehensive  attempt  to 
assist  schools  in  meeting  the  specific 
needs  of  a  technological  age.  It  pro- 
vides, on  a  matching  funds  basis, 
grants  to  the  States  to  upgrade  in- 
struction in  mathematics,  science, 
computer  learning  and  instruction, 
foreign  languages,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcors. 
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FoeoMoiiai  ediicoMon  profframa 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  funds  provided 
to  the  State  education  agency  would  be  used 
by  the  State  agency  for  vocatiimal  educa- 
tion for  employment-based  programs,  to- 
gether with  Instructional  mat.frials  and 
equipment,  in  new  and  emerging  technol- 
ogies, including  computer  learning  and  in- 
struction. These  funds  would  go  to  vocation- 
al education  facilities,  comprehensive  high 
schools,  and  area  vocational  schools  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the 
State  agency  for  vocational  education.  Ten 
percent  of  the  thirty-five  percent  would  be 
reserved  for  use  in  correctional  Institutions 
In  providing  employment-based  programs 
and  instructional  materials  in  new  and 
emerging  technologies.  Including  computer 
learning  and  instruction. 
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Thirty-five  percent  of  the  State's  share  of 
the  funds  provided  under  this  Act  would  go 
to  the  State  agency  for  higher  education  for 
programs  of  teacher  training  and  retraining, 
foreign  language  instruction,  and  new  and 
emerging  technology  training. 

Teacher  training  and  retraining  programs 

Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  provided  to  the 
State  agency  for  higher  education  would  be 
used  to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  programs  involving: 

(1)  teacher  training  in  mathematics,  sd- 
ence. and  computer  learning  and  instruc- 
tion: 

(3)  retraining  of  teachers  from  other  dlad- 
pllnes  to  teach  mathematics,  sdence,  and 
computer  technology: 

(3)  inservice  training  for  teachers  of  math- 
ematics, sdence.  and  computer  technology 
to  xipgrMde  and  improve  their  skills. 

These  programs  would  be  available  only  to 
individuals  who  would  be  teaching  at  the  el- 
ementary and  secondary  leveL 

Emptomnent-bated  pTX)gram» 

Thirty-flve  percent  of  the  funds  provided 
to  the  State  agency  for  higher  education 
would  be  used  to  make  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  indudlng  community 
and  Junior  colleges,  for  employment-based 
programs,  together  with  instructional  mate- 
rials and  equ^jment.  in  new  and  emerging 
technologies,  indudlng  computer  learning 
mi  instruction  and  basic  engineering. 
foreign  language  irutruetion 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  provided  to 
the  State  agency  for  higher  education 
would  be  used  to  make  grants  to  institu- 
tions.* 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  gratified  to  be  an  active  sponsor  of 
the  bill  being  Introduced  today,  the 
"Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act." 

There  has  been  overwhelming  public 
debate  recently  on  the  critical  need 
that  exists  for  science  and  mathemat- 
ics education  Improvement  in  our 
public  schools.  As  a  result  there  are 
several  bills  that  have  been,  or  will 
soon  be,  introduced  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  address- 
ing this  need.  Some  of  these  are  broad 
In  scope  and  most  comprehensive,  re- 
quiring funding  levels  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  more.  Other  measures  are  re«J- 
Istically  modest  in  scope  and  f  imdlng 
requirements. 

The  criticisms  we  have  all  heard 
about  our  serious  lack  of  math  and  sci- 


ence skills  are  perhaps  earned— and 
are  meant  to  be  constructive.  We  take 
those  criticisms  to  be  constructive. 

What  we  must  guard  against  is 
trying  to  do  too  much  too  soon  in  an 
area  where  few  of  us  pretend  to  be 
wise  and  all-knowing.  We  need  to  take 
action,  and  we  are  doing  so  by  present- 
ing legislation  that,  in  my  mind,  is  the 
very  strong  and  firm  foundation  on 
which  the  Congress  can  build  in  the 
future  to  expand  and  Improve  our  ef- 
forts to  correct  the  problem.  We  can 
silence  the  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom  who  cry  out  to  us  that  a  techno- 
logical revolution  Is  going  on  and  we 
are  not  doing  anything  about  it. 

The  facts  are  more  or  leas  irrefuta- 
ble. We  know  that  the  number  of 
qualified  teachers  of  math  and  science 
has  declined  alarmingly.  We  know  of 
the  teachers  in  our  Nation's  schools 
teaching  those  subjects  In  the  1981-82 
school  year,  some  one-half  of  them 
were  technically  unqualified  and  were 
t,eachlng  with  emergency  certificates. 

We  know  that  for  the  period  1970- 
81,  a  survey  of  600  colleges  and  univer- 
sities with  teacher-training  programs 
showed  a  decline  of  77  percent  In  the 
number  of  secondary  school  math 
tc^LChers  being  trained. 

In  1980,  of  the  3  million  high  school 
graduates,  only  one-third  of  them 
completed  3  years  of  math,  and  only 
54  percent  of  high  schools  taught  trig- 
onometry, and  only  31  percent  taught 
calculus. 

While  these  declines  were  taking 
place  in  the  teaching  field,  remedial 
math  courses  taught  in  public,  4-year 
colleges  Increased  by  more  than  70 
percent  over  the  past  5  years. 

We  know  that  every  survey  taken  by 
anyone  of  any  kind  has  shown  that 
test  scores  in  math  and  sciences  by  our 
school  children  have  steadily  declined. 

You  would  think,  after  this  mourn- 
ful recitation  of  mournful  facts,  that  I 
would  be  standing  here  demanding  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  science  and 
math,  foreign  languages  and  computer 
technology  training  programs.  I  tell 
you  that  I  would  like  to  have  that 
amount  to  launch  our  effort  to  help 
our  children  catch  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  high  technology  race. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Education 
for  Economic  Security  Act  which  we 
are  Introducing  is  a  modest,  but  most 
definitely  realistic  and  well-structured 
model,  for  Improving  math  and  science 
courses  in  our  public  school  system  as 
weU  as  at  our  higher  education  institu- 
tions. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  heap 
praise  on  our  able  colleague,  Senator 
Claiborhi  Pell,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  for  his  leadership  in  de- 
veloping this  legislation.  I  believe  this 
measure  will  serve  as  a  viable  model 
for  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
programs  of  similar  nature  and  need.  I 


predict  it  become  the  centerpiece  for 
high  technology  training  for  students 
and  teachers  for  generations. 

The  Education  for  Economic  Securi- 
ty Act  does  not  pretend  to  do  all 
things  for  all  people.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  address  the  math  and  science 
needs  of  the  rest  of  this  decade  and 
the  next. 

What  it  does  represent  Is  a  sensible 
and  orderly  beginning  toward  prepar- 
ing our  young  people  for  the  world 
they  inevitably  wiU  inherit  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  in  the  near  future.  It  rep- 
resents the  step  forward  required  to 
restore  this  country's  economic  health 
and  its  national  seciirity  goals. 

Do  not  be  deceived  into  thinking 
that  this  legislation  Is  so  modest  In  its 
approach  that  it  Is  simplistic  and  will 
fall  short  of  our  goals.  We  have  Identi- 
fied the  principal  concern  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  general  public— declin- 
ing achievement  and  participation  at  a 
time  of  increasing  national  needs.  We 
recognize  the  duty  we  have  to  prepare 
the  young  for  living  in  a  society  that  is 
supported,  enriched— and  sometimes 
endangered— by  science  and  technolo- 
gy—and their  need  to  imderstand  it. 

The  Education  for  Economic  Secvui- 
ty  Act  provides  activities  that  will 
strengthen  instruction  in  math,  sci- 
ence, computer  technology  and  foreign 
language  skills,  and  upgrade  and  In- 
tensify employment-based  vocational 
training  in  the  new  and  emerging 
technologies  of  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  levels.  The  bill  provides 
crucial  funding  for  teacher  training 
and  retention  in  the  fields  of  math 
and  science  so  our  children  can  begin 
to  learn  and  go  on  learning. 

I  have  mentioned  the  growing  public 
debate  on  the  need  for  upgraded  math 
and  science  courses  In  our  schools,  but 
until  there  is  a  truly  tangible  national 
consensus  reached  that  our  future 
prosperity  and  international  position 
of  the  United  States  does  depend  on 
broader  public  attainment  in  the  sci- 
ences—a consensus  reached  by  the  tax- 
paying  public— we  will  never  have  the 
support  we  need  for  a  really  compre- 
hensive, billion  dollar  math  and  sci- 
ence biU. 

We  wait  for  that  national  consensus 
to  be  reached.  Let  us  move  forward  in 
this  well-structured  approach,  to  fill 
the  gap  between  the  public  under- 
standing of  science  and  technology 
and  the  requirements  of  citizenship  in 
a  participatory  democracy,  with  a 
price  tag  that  we  can  afford. 

Our  failure  to  act  in  a  modest  way 
would  shortchange  education,  our  na- 
tional defense,  industry,  agriculture 
and  the  professions.  Turning  our 
backs  and  doing  nothing  would  allow 
our  competitors  and  adversaries 
abroad  to  be  handed  an  advantage  by 
default. 

This  is  a  sound  beginning.  We  do  not 
seek  the  most  comprehensive  commit- 
ment to  science  and  math  educational 


opportunities  that  we  might  envision 
if  our  national  economy  was  stronger 
at  this  time.  We  are  not  in  retreat  nor 
are  we  abandoning  our  duty  to  help 
upgrade  the  quality  of  American  sci- 
ence and  math  education. 

I  believe  that  education  is  our  surest 
path  to  achieving  economic  strength, 
military  security,  and  the  commitment 
of  citizens  to  the  ideal  of  an  informed 
and  participating  citizenry. 

The  Education  for  Economic  Securi- 
ty Act  is  our  first  step  toward  instiU- 
ing  in  our  formal  and  informal  educa- 
tion systems.  We  must  commit  our- 
selves to  achieve  the  greater  goal  of 
meeting  our  need  to  educate  a  genera- 
tion of  Americans  with  the  under- 
standing and  sidlls  to  act  fully  in  the 
technological  world  in  which  they  will 
Uve. 

Iiir.  President.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues, while  in  no  way  meaning  to 
riiminiah  the  importance  of  enacting 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act  into  law  and  then  obtaining  the 
f  imds  that  are  crucial  to  its  implemen- 
tation, that  we  remain  ever  mindful  of 
the  need  not  to  abandon  our  commit- 
ment to  the  funding  needs  of  the  basic 
education  programs  already  In  law.  No 
matter  how  much  we  do  to  encourage 
and  provide  incentives  to  students, 
highly  talented  and  motivated  toward 
obtaining  proficiency  in  math  and  the 
physical  sciences,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  educating 
those  who  are  Interested  in  other 
career  choices  as  important  to  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  national  security. 

We  will  soon  debate  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  resolution  and  subsequent 
spending  bills  for  the  education  fimc- 
tion. 

It  is  my  concern  that  funding  for 
this  new  science  and  math  program 
will  be  included  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  will  be  "new  money,"  shall  not 
take  the  fvmds  for  this  purpose  from 
another  education  program  to  achieve 
"savings." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before 
us  is  not  whether  we  can  afford  it.  The 
question  is:  Can  we  afford  not  to  fund 
our  education  programs?* 

By   Mr.    DX7RENBEROER    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Sassxr.  and  Mr. 
lAvnr): 
S.  531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs, 
umrouc  rslocatioh  act  amkhdioiits  or 

1»S3 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  lix.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
Introduce  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion the  Uniform  Relocation  Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

The  legislation,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions.  Is  identical  to  the  bills— S. 
2363— which  passed  by  the  unanimovis 
consent  of  the  Senate  late  in  the  97th 
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Congress.  The  changes  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  incorporated  into  this 
year's  bUl  clearly  demonstrate  that 
OMB  is  serious  about  achieving  the 
paange  of  these  Important  reforms 
early  in  the  98th  Congress.  Key  cam- 
promises  have  been  made,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  overall  levels  of  relocation 
benefits.  I  am  certain  that  this  inter- 
est in  reasonable  compRmiiae  wlU  not 
be  lost  on  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Worics  and 
TransportatiotL 


The  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act,  which  this  legislation  would 
amend,  is  a  1970  law  which  creates  cer- 
tain rights  and  entitlements  for  prop- 
erty owners  and  tenants  who  are  dis- 
placed by  the  acquisition  of  their 
homes  or  businesses  for  federally 
funded  programs  or  projects.  The  act 
establishes  basic  acquisition  proce- 
dures, as  well  as  iwinimnm  levels  of 
compensation,  such  as  moving  ex- 
penses, reimbursement  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  relocating  to  ctHoparable 
replacement  housing,  and  advisory 
services  during  the  relocation  process. 

Tet  despite  its  laudable  obJecUve  of 
injecting  fairness,  equity,  and  compas- 
sion into  Federal  property  acquisition 
procedure,  the  act  has  become  badly 
dated.  Inflation  since  1970  has  sub- 
stantially eroded  benefits  levels.  Court 
decisions  and  the  1974  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  have  all  but  eliminated  the 
act's  coverage  of  most  housing  pro- 
grams. Federal  agency  rules  and  proce- 
dures, originally  intended  to  be  uni- 
form, have  diverged  considerably,  cre- 
ating a  regulatory  nightmare  for  those 
charged  with  administering  relocation 
assistance  at  the  local  level.  Mean- 
while, limitations  in  the  original  scope 
of  the  act.  and  ovendghts  in  its  draft- 
ing, have  resulted  in  windfalls  for 
some  diq>laced  persons,  even  while 
others  may  receive  inadequate  assist- 
ance or.  in  some  cases,  nothing  at  alL 

Significantly,  it  is  not  Just  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  bears  the  bur- 
dens caused  by  the  inequities  and 
other  problems  of  the  1970  act.  His- 
torically, over  90  percent  of  all  actions 
required  under  the  act  are  carried  out 
by  State  and  local  agencies  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  housing  and  transpor- 
tation grants-in-aid.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence, therefore,  that  State  and  local 
administrators— who  Implement  the 
act  on  a  dally  basis— have  led  the  way 
in  proposing  the  many  long-overdue 
reforms  Incorporated  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

coHZ  of  COnSKHSUS 

The  Uniform  Relocation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983  were  developed  jointly 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  OMB's  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs  Division  in  full  and 
open  consultation  with   key  Federal 
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eral  overhaul.  Like  any  prudent  driver, 
the  Congress  should  not  forget  such 
needed  repairs  in  the  race  to  rebuild 
our  roads,  bridges,  and  other  cwital 
facilities.  The  people  and  State  and 
local  governments,  whose  interests 
and  well-being  are  at  stake  in  this 
matter,  must  not  be  made  casualties  of 
the  "accidents"  which,  most  surely, 
will  otherwise  occur. 

Bir.  President.  I  request  that  the 
sUtement  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  a  copy  of  the 
amendments,  a  section-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis, and  a  letter  transmitting  the  bill 
to  Congress  be  printed  into  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRS,  as  follows: 

a  531 

Be  U  enacted  bv  M«  SeruUe  and  Houte  of 
Repre$entaHvet  of  Ou  United  Statet  of 
Ameriea  in  Conanu  aaaemUed,  Tbat  ttala 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Uniform  Reloca- 
Uon  Act  Amoadmenta  of  1983." 

■mu:  I— GENERAL  PROVISIOMS 
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Sk.  101.  (a)  Section  101(1)  (43  n.8.C. 
4601(1))  of  tbe  Unlfonn  Relocation  AaalBt- 
ance  and  Real  Property  Aoqulattlon  FoUdes 
Act  of  1970  (hereinafter  the  "Unlfonn  Act") 
la  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "(except  the  Nar 
Uonal  Capital  Houains  Authority)"  and 
"(except  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Land  Acency)." 

(b)  Section  101(3)  of  tbe  Unlfonn  Act  (43 
U.8.C.  4601(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  The  tenn  'State  agoicy'  means  any 
entity  wbich  has  eminent  domain  authority 
under  State  Uw.".  ^  ^    ^_ 

(c)  Section  101(4)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
VS.C.  4601(4))  is  amended  by  inaerttns.  "or 
mortgage  interest  subsidy  to  a  person"  after 
"insurance". 

(d)  Section  101(6)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
V&C.  4601(6))  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  term  'diaplaeed  person'  means— 

"(A)  any  person  who  moves  from  real 
property,  moves  personal  property  from  real 
property,  or  moves  a  busineaa  or  farm  oper- 
ation, aa  a  direct  result  of  the  written  notice 
or  the  acquisition  of  such  real  property  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  a  program  or  project 
undertakot  by  a  Federal  agency  or  with 
Federal  financial  aaatatance: 

"(B)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  aubeectlona 
(a)  and  (b)  of  aectlon  303  and  of  aectlon  30S, 
any  peraon  who  moves  from  real  property  or 
moves  personal  property  from  real  proper- 
ty— 

"(I)  aa  a  direct  result  of  the  written  noUce 
or  the  acquisition  of  other  real  property,  on 
which  such  peraon  conducts  a  busineaa  or 
farm  operation,  for  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Feder- 
al financial  aaslstance;  and 

"(11)  as  a  direct  reault  of  rehabilitation  or 
demolition  for  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal 
financial  aaaiatance,  where  the  person  la  a 
residential  tenant  and  where  the  head  of 
the  iHapl«^"g  agency  determines  that  such 
displacement  !s  permanent; 

"(C)  solely  lor  the  purpose  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  303  and  of  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency  may  prescribe,  any  other 
peraon  who  Is  a  residential  tenant  and  who 


the  bead  of  the  dlaplarlng  sgency  deter- 
mines will  be  permsnently  dlsi^acwl  ss  a 
direct  result  of  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agoocy  at  with  Federal 
financial  asstatanee;"  or 

"(D)  any  peraon  who  ia  eligible  for  reloca- 
tion —«-*«"**  under  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  or 
(C)  of  this  subsectioa.  unleaa 

"(i)  aoch  person  has  been  determined,  ac- 
cording to  criteria  established  by  the  head 
of  the  lead  agency,  to  be  either  in  unlawful 
occupancy  of  the  dltplacement  dwelling  or 
to  have  occupied  auch  dwelling  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  saslstance  under  this  Act; 

"(11)  audi  person  ia  a  utility  whose  trana- 
miaalon  llnea  are  located  on  public  property 
without  compenaable  interest  therein." 

(e)  Section  101  of  the  Unlfotm  Act  (43 
J3AC.  4601)  is  smended  by  adding  at  the 
vaA  thereof  the  following  new  aubseetlons: 

"(10)  The  term  'suitable  replacement 
dwelling'  meana  any  dwelling  that  ia  (A) 
decent,  aafe,  and  aanltanr.  (B)  adequate  in 
sise  to  aocoBunodate  the  oecupanta;  (C) 
within  the  financial  meana  of  the  diaplaeed 
person;  (D)  functionally  aimOar,  (E)  in  an 
area  not  aubject  to  unreaaonsble  adverse  en- 
vironmentsl  conditions;  and  (F)  in  a  loca- 
ti<m  generally  not  leas  desirable  than  the  lo- 
cation of  the  diaplaeed  peraon'a  dwelling 
with  respect  to  public  utillUes,  facOiUea, 
services  and  the  displaced  peraon'a  place  of 
employment. 

"(11)  The  term  'diaplacing  agency'  means 
any  Federal  agency.  State  or  SUte  agency 
utOlatng  Federal  financial  aasistanoe  or,  for 
the  mirposea  of  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
section  101(6),  any  peraon  fumlahed  Federal 
financial  aaaiatance  which  cauaes  a  peraon 
to  be  a  displaced  person. 

"(13)  The  term  'lead  agency*  means  the 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  other  entity 
designated  by  the  President  to  coordinate 
implementation  of  the  Uniform  Act  under 
section  313  of  this  Act. 

"(13)  The  term  'appraisal'  meana  a  written 
statement  independently  prepared  by  a 
qualified  contract  or  staff  appraiser  setting 
forth  an  opinion  of  value  of  an  adequately 
described  property  aa  of  a  q>eclfic  date,  sup- 
ported by  the  presentotlon  and  analysis  of 
relevant  market  information.". 
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title  u— uniform  bmjocktioh 
assistance: 

Ssc.  301.  Section  801  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Aaatatance  and  Real  Property  Acqul- 
siUon  Polidea  Act  of  1970  (43  UJ3.C.  4631), 
and  its  catchltne  are  amended  to  read  aa  f  ol- 
lowa: 

"DBCUUUTIOS  OP  FIHDIKOS  AHS  POUCT 

"Ssc  301.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
claim that— 

"(1)  displacement  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grama  or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
is  caused  by  a  number  of  activities,  includ- 
ing rehabilitation,  demolition,  code  enforce- 
ment, and  acquisition; 

"(2)  displacement  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
social,  economic,  geographic,  and  legal  cir- 
cumstances: 

'•(3)  relocation  assistance  policies  must 
provide  for  sufficient  flexibility  to  assure 
fair,  uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of  all 
affected  persons; 

"(4)  the  displacement  of  buainesses  often 
results  in  their  closure:  and 

"(5)  mintinteiny  the  adverse  impact  of  dis- 
placement of  btisineases  is  essential  to  main- 
taining the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  communities. 


"(b)  This  title  establishes  a  uniform  policy 
for  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sona displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  programs 
or  proJecU  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  with  Federal  financial  aaatatance.  in  order 
that  auch  peraons  ahall  not  suffer  dispro- 
portionate injuries  as  a  result  of  programs 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  aa  a 
whole. 

"(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that— 

"(1)  Uie  primary  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
minimize  the  hardship  of  displacement  on 
persons  displaced  aa  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grams or  proJecU  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  aaaiatance: 

"(2)  Federal  agencies  shall  carry  out  this 
law  in  a  maimer  which  mlnimiswi  waste, 
fraud,  and  mismanagement; 

"(3)  the  administration  of  thta  Act  ahall, 
to  the  maTtmiim  extent  feasible,  minimise 
unnecessary  administrative  and  program 
costs  borne  by  States  and  SUte  agencies 
through  the  promulgation  of  ecoitomlcal 
regulatory  requirements  and  the  delegation 
of  substantial  administrative  discretion  to 
theSUtes: 

"(4)  uniform  procedures  for  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  of  relocation  aaslatance  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  assiue  that  the 
unique  clrciunstances  of  any  displaced 
person  are  taken  into  account  and  that  per- 
sons In  essentially  similar  circumatances  are 
accorded  equal  treatment  under  thia  Act: 
and 

"(5)  the  improvement  of  houaing  condi- 
tions of  economically  disadvantaged  persons 
under  this  title  shall  be  undertaken,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  in  coordination 
with  existing  Federal,  SUte,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental programs  for  accomplishing  such 
goals." 

MOVIRG  AMD  RKUTXD  KXPKItSXa 

Ssc.  303.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (43  UAC. 
4633(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
thefollowlnr 

"(a)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  displacing  agency  will 
result  in  the  dlaplacement  of  any  person, 
the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  to  the  displaced 
person  of—":  ,     , 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3):  ^   , 

(3)  by  strildng  out  the  i>eriod  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and  ":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  actual  reasonable  exi^ensea  neceaaary 
to  reestabUah  a  displaced  nonprofit  organi- 
sation or  business  at  iU  new  site,  but  not  to 
exceed  $10,000 ".  ^        ^_  ^^^ 

(b)  SecUon  302(b)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
VS.C.  4633(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "may  receive"  and  inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  expense  and  dialocation 
allowance,  which  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  eatablished  by  the 
head  of  the  lead  agency." 

(c)  SecUon  303(c)  of  such  Act  (43  UJS.C. 
4622(c))  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(c)  Any  displaced  peraon  eligible  for  pay- 
menU  under  aubsection  (a)  of  thia  section 
who  Is  displaced  from  the  person's  place  of 
business  or  farm  operation  and  who  is  eligi- 
ble under  criteria  established  by  the  head  of 
the  lead  agency  may  elect  to  accept  the  pay- 
ment authorised  by  this  subsection  in  lieu 
of  the  payment  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Such  payment  shall  constat 


of  a  fixed  paysMnt  in  an  amount  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  criteria  esUbllshed 
by  the  head  of  the  lead  sgoicy,  except  that 
such  payment  shall  not  be  less  tbsn  $1,000 
nor  more  thsn  $30,000.  A  peraon  whoae  aole 
busineaa  ia  renttaig  dlaplacement  property  to 
others  ahall  not  qualify  for  thia  payment." 

KETLACamST  HOUaiVS  POB  BOMSUWaSS 

Ssc.  203.  SecUon  303(a)  of  the  Uniform 
RelocaUon  Aaatatance  and  Real  Property 
AoquialUon  Policies  Act  of  1970  (43  VA.C. 
4633(a))  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "displac- 
ing"; 

(3)  by  striking  "$15,000"  and  inaerting  in 
lieu  thereof,  "$32,600": 

(S)  by  striking  out  "acquired  by"  and  all 
that  foIlowB  throui^  "marlwt"  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ac- 
quired by  the  diaplacing  agency,  equala  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  suitable  replacement 
dwelling": 

(4)  by  striklns  out  paragraph  (IXB)  and 
inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  ollowtnr- 

""(B)  The  amount,  if  any,  which  wtn  oom- 
peasate  such  person  for  any  increased  inter- 
est cosU  and  other  debt  service  cosU  which 
such  peracm  ia  required  to  pay  for  financing 
the  acquisiUon  of  any  such  sultsble  replace- 
ment dwellins.  Such  amount  shall  be  paid 
only  if  the  dwelling  acquired  by  the  di^lsc- 
tng  agency  was  encumbered  by  a  bona  fide 
mortgage  which  was  a  valid  lien  on  such 
dwelling  for  not  leaa  than  one  hundred 
eighty  days  immediately  prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  negotiationa  for  the  acquisition  of 
auch  dwelling.":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  additional  payment  authorised 
by  thia  section  abaU  be  made  only  to  a  dia- 
plaeed peraim  who  purchases  and  occupies  a 
decent,  aafe,  and  aanltary  replacement 
dwelling  within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  auch  person  receives  final  payment 
from  the  disi^scing  sgency  for  the  scquired 
dwelling  or  the  date  on  which  the  dispiadng 
agency's  oUii»tion  under  aectlon  305(cX3) 
of  thia  Act  ia  met,  whichever  ia  later,  except 
that  the  diaplwr<"g  agency  may  extend  auch 
period  for  good  cauae.  If  auch  polod  te  ex- 
tended, tbe  payment  under  thia  section 
ahaU  be  baaed  on  the  coats  of  relocating  the 
peraon  to  a  auitable  replacement  dweUing 
within  one  year  of  such  date.  Nothing  in 
this  aection  ahaU  authorise  sn  sgency  to  re- 
atrict  a  peraon  from  relocating  to  the  sulU- 
ble  replacement  dwelling  of  his  or  her 
choice  by  pving  a  lower  level  of  compenaa- 
tion  than  ia  neceaaary  to  accomplish  auch 
purpoae  unleaa  the  payment  required  wiU 
exceed  the  total  payment  amount  est^ 
lished  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 


RKPLACBKBn  HOUSniO  POB  TSSAjraS  AMD 
CBtTAm  OTHIBB 

Saa  304.  Section  304  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Asaiatsnoe  and  Real  Property  Acqul- 
aition  PoUdea  Act  of  1970  (43  UAC.  4634)  ia 
amended  to  read  ss  f  oUowk 

'  Housnro  poa  txhabts  Aim 


"Ssc.  304  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorised  by  this  title,  the  head  of  a 
dlsplsripg  agency  ahaU  make  a  payment  to 
or  for  any  displaced  i>eraon  displsoed  frran 
any  dwelling  unit  not  eligible  to  receive  a 
payment  under  aection  303  which  waa  actu- 
ally and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  displsced 
person  for  not  lesa  than  ninety  days  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotia- 
tions for  acquisition  of  such  dwelling,  or. 
where  dimlaoonent  is  not  caused  by  acquisi- 


tioD.  any  other  event  which  the  bead  of  the 
the  lead  agency  may  prescribe.  Such  pay- 
ment abaU  consist  of  the  amount  neceaaary 
to  ffMa  such  peraon  to  lease  or  rent  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  a  auitable 
replacement  dweUlng.  For  tbe  purpose  of 
thia  aulMecticm  the  amount  referred  to  ahaU 
equal  the  leaaer  of  (i)  $4,500  or  (U)  36  times 
tiie  amount  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
mcmthly  hAi'«*"g  costs  for  the  diapiscement 
dwelling  from  the  monthly  housing  costs 
for  a  auitable  replacement  dwelling.  At  the 
diaeretlon  of  the  head  of  the  dlaplactng 
agency,  a  payment  under  thia  aubsectlni 
may  be  made  in  monthly  Installments. 

"(b)  Any  diaplaeed  peraon  eligible  for  pay- 
menU  under  subsection  (a)  of  thia  aection 
may  elect  to  receive  in  Ueu  thereof  either 
Federal  low  Income  houaing  ssatstSDce  or 
simllsr  State  or  local  governmental  assist- 
ance if  such  saaistsnoe  la  available  at  the 
time  of  diapiscement  end  auch  peraon  ia 
otherwlae  eUglble  for  such  aaalslsnre.  The 
f sQure  of  any  such  person  to  mske  such  sn 
election  shall  be  considered  when  evaluating 
the  eligibiUty  of  such  person  for  sny  Feder- 
al or  federally  asalated  low  income  housing 
aaaiatance  program  during  tbe  three  years 
following  the  date  on  which  such  person  re- 
ceived the  payment  authorised  tmder  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  peraon  eUgllde  for  a  payment 
under  aubsection  (a)  of  this  aectlon  may 
elect  to  apidy  such  payment  to  a  downpay- 
ment  aa,  and  other  Incidental  expensfs  pur- 
suant to,  the  puichsse  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  replacement  dwelling.  A  displsoed 
hoeaeowner  who  hss  occupied  the  displsoe- 
ment  dweUlng  for  at  least  ninety  days  but 
not  more  than  180  days  tmmedtatrly  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  dwelling  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretioo  of  tbe  bead  of  the  diaplartng  sgency. 
be  eligible  for  the  maximum  paysMnt  al- 
lowed under  this  subsection,  provided  that 
such  payment  ahaU  not  exceed  the  payment 
such  peraon  would  otherwise  have  received 
undv  section  303(a)  of  this  Act  had  tbe 
person  occupied  the  displaoement  dwelling 
for  180  days  ImnvmlistTly  prior  to  the  Inlti- 
atl<m  of  such  negotiations." 

IXLOCATIOa  ASSISTAIKX  COOXOniATIOa  ASD 
ADVUOBT  SESVICSS 

Ssc.  305.  Secticm  306  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Aaaiatance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition PoUdea  Act  of  1970  (43  V&C.  463S) 
and  ita  mt^*''''^  are  f»»«*«wto«i  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"BBU>CATIOa  ASSISTAWCS  OOOKDDIATIOS  ASS 

ADvisoaT  ssavicss 

"Ssc  305.  (a)  The  head  of  any  displacing 
agency  ahaU  aaaure  that  the  relocation  as- 
sistance advisory  servioes  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  sre  msde  avaUable 
to  aU  persons  dlg>laced  by  such  agency.  If 
auch  agency  head  determlnea  that  any 
peraon  occupying  property  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  property  where  the  displacing 
activity  occurs  ia  caused  substantial  econom- 
ic injury  as  a  result  thereof,  the  agency 
head  may  make  available  to  such  person 
such  advisory  services. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  ahall  assign  s  high  priority  for 
,i^.»«TM»  under  the  progrsma  referred  to  in 
sections  304(b)  and  306(b)  of  this  Act  to  per- 
aons eligible  under  such  sections.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shaU  re- 
quire that  federally  assisted  State  and  local 
governmental  low  income  housing  assist- 
ance programs  assign  priority  for  assistance 
to  such  persms.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
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ST  RDDUL  AOKItCT  AS 
LASTBBORT 

Section  309  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
_     and  Real  Property  Acqul- 
Act  of  1970  (43  U.S.C.  4636)  is 
r^ad  as  follows: 


Mcaaaxr  sr  pkokiai.  aooict  as 

LA8TRI80KT 

l)  If  a  program  or  project  un- 

FMeral  agency  or  with  Feder- 

(  nlstance  cannot  proceed  on  a 

because  suitable  replacement 

not  available,  and  the  head  of 

agency  determines  that  such 

otherwise  be  made  avail- 

of  the  displacing  agency  may 

action  as  is  necessary  or  appropri- 

provile  such  dwellings  by  use  of 

author  zed  for  such  project.  The  head 


cainot 


of  the  lead  agency  shall  require  that  this 
section  may  be  used  to  exceed  the  payment 
ceilings  eatabllahed  in  sections  303  and  304 
only  on  a  caae-by-case  basia.  for  good  cause. 
"(b)  Whenever  housing  replacement  as  a 
last  resort  will  result  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  persons  who  are  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  low  income  housing  assistance,  the 
requirement  that  the  dlsplartng  agency  pro- 
vide suitable  replacement  housing  may  be 
met  through  such  assistance  as  the  itrovl- 
sion  of  a  certificate  of  family  participation 
under  the  existing  section  8  housing  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (43  UJ8.C. 
1437f)." 

cxanncATioM 
Sk.  307.  (a)  Section  310  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
AoquislUon  Polldea  Act  of  1970  (43  UAC. 
4830)  and  its  catchline  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"semcT  caaimcATioii  or  stati  FaooxAMS 
"SBC  310.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  not  approve  any  grant  to 
or  contract  or  agreement  with  a  displacing 
agency,  under  which  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance will  be  available  to  pay  aU  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  any  i»ogram  or  project  on  or 
after  the  effeethre  date  of  this  title,  unless 
he  reodves  satisfactory  assurances  from 
such  agency  that— 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  ■im*«**~^  shall  be  provided  to  or 
for  displaced  persons,  as  are  required  to  be 
provided  by  a  Federal  agency  under  secUons 
303. 303.  and  304  of  this  title; 

"(3)  relocaUon  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  In  section  305  of 
this  title  shall  be  provided  to  such  displaced 
person. 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  a  displacement,  suitable  replace- 
ment dweDings  wiU  be  available  to  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  section  305(cX3) 
of  this  title. 

"(bXl)  In  lieu  of  the  provlaloas  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  bead  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  may  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Title  and  Title  I  of  this  Act,  with 
the  exception  of  sections  308  and  311  of  this 
Title,  by  accepting  a  certification  from  a 
State  agency  Uut  it  will  implement  State 
law  in  a  manner  which  will  accomplish  the 
policies  and  objectives  contained  in  this 
TlUe  and  Title  I:  Provided:  that  the  head  of 
the  lead  agency  has  determined  that  such 
State  iJtw  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
and  effect  as  this  TlUe  and  TlUe  I.  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  definition  of  a  dis- 
placed person,  the  eategortes  of  assistance 
required,  and  the  levels  of  assistance  provid- 
ed to  such  persons  in  such  categories. 

"(3)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  in  co- 
ordination with  other  federal  agendes  shall 
from  time-to-time  monitor  State  agency  im- 
plementation of  such  certiflcation,  and  the 
State  agency  shall  make  available  any  Infor- 
mation required  for  such  purpose.  The  head 
of  the  lead  agency  may  withdraw  his  accept- 
ance of  the  certlflcaUon  for  good  cause;  Pro- 
vided: that  the  State  government  is  given 
due  notice  prior  to  taking  any  such  action 
and  is  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  why  such  action  should  not  be 
taken. 

"(c)  Prior  to  making  a  determination  re- 
garding State  law  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  provide  Interested  parties  with  an  op- 
portunity for  public  review  and  comment.  In 
particular,  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall 


consult  with  interested  local  general  pur- 
pose governments  within  such  States  on  the 
impaeta  of  such  State  Uws  on  the  ability  of 
local  governments  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Act 

"(d)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
withhold  his  approval  of  any  grant,  con- 
tract, or  cooperative  agreement  with  any 
displacing  agency  fotmd  to  have  intentional- 
ly circumvented  a  State  law  adopted  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

pbubal  sHAiz  or  COSTS 

Sac.  308.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
AcquisiUon  Policies  Act  of  1970  (43  V&C. 
4631(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  cost  to  a  displacing  agency  of 
providing  payments  and  asalstanre  pursuant 
to  Titles  n  and  m  shall  be  induded  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal 
financial  assistance.  A  (Uspladng  agency, 
other  than  a  Federal  agency,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  financial  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  such  paymenU  and  assistance  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  program  costs." 

(b)  Section  310(b)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
V&C.  4631(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  all  that  follows  "required  by"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "State  law  which  is 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
to  have  substantially  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  of  such  payment  under  this  section." 

laauLATioii 
Sac  309.  Section  313  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
siUon Folldes  Act  of  1970  (43  U.S.C.  4633) 
and  its  catchline  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"KSOULATIOH 

"Sk.  313.  (a)  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  lead  agency. 

"(b)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall— 

"(1)  develop,  publish,  and  promulgate, 
with  the  active  parUdpation  of  other  Feder- 
al agencies  responsible  for  funding  reloca- 
tion and  acquisition  actions,  and  in  full  co- 
ordination with  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments, such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act; 

"(3)  assure  that  relocation  assistance  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with 
low-income  housing  assistance  programs  or 
projects  by  a  Federal  agency,  or  a  State  or 
State  agency  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance; 

"(3)  monitor,  in  coordination  with  other 
fMeral  agendes,  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  appropriate,  on  any  major 
issues  or  problems  with  respect  to  any 
policy  or  other  provision  of  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  perform  other  duties  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  as  relate  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act." 

TaAMSrXR  OF  SUHTLUS  PROFXRTT 

Sic.  310.  Section  318  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4638)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "net"  after  "all." 

MEPXALS 

Skc.  311.  Sections  214.  215,  217.  and  219  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
UJ3.C.  4634.  4636,  4637.  and  4639)  are 
hereby  repealed. 


TITLE  in— UNIFORM  REAL  PROPERTY 

ACQinsmON  POUCT 

omrom  roucr  on  ixal  frorktt 

AOQumnoii  PRAcncB 

Sic.  301.  (a)  Section  301(2)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.8.C. 
4881(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:, 
"except  that  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
may  prescribe  a  procedure  which  foregoes 
the  appraiaaL" 

(b)  SecUon  301(9)  of  the  Uniform  Act 
(43  VS.C.  4651(9))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(9)  If  the  acquisition  of  only  a  portkm  of 
a  property  would  leave  the  owner  with  an 
uneconomic  remnant,  the  head  of  the  ac- 
quiring agency  shall  offer  to  acquire  that 
remnant.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  an 
uneconomic  remnant  is  a  parcel  of  real 
property  in  which  the  owner  is  left  with  an 
interest  after  the  partial  acquisition  of  the 
owner's  property  and  which  the  head  of  the 
acquiring  agency  has  determined  has  little 
or  no  value  or  utility  to  the  owner." 

(c)  Section  301  of  the  Uniform  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  4651)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  section— 

"(10)  A  person  whose  real  property  Is 
being  acquired  in  connection  with  a  project 
under  this  Title  may,  after  the  person  has 
been  fully  informed  of  his  right  to  receive 
Just  compensation  of  such  property,  donate 
such  proi>erty.  any  part  thereof,  any  inter- 
est therein,  or  any  compensation  paid  there- 
for to  an  aequiring  agency,  as  said  person 
shall  determine." 

CBtnnCATIOH 

Sbc.  303.  Section  305  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
siUon PoUdes  Act  of  1970  (43  UJ3.C.  4655) 
and  Its  catchline  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AGXHCT  CXXnnCATIOIl  OP  STATE  PROGKAMS 

"Sk.  305.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  secUon.  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  not  approve  any  program 
or  project  or  any  grant  to,  or  contract  or 
agreement  with,  an  acquiring  agency  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
available  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
any  program  or  project  which  will  resiilt  In 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  on  or  after 
the  effecUve  date  of  this  UUe.  unless  he  re- 
ceives satisfactory  assurances  that— 

"(1)  in  acquiring  real  property  it  wlU  be 
guided,  to  the  greatest  extent  pracUcable 
under  SUte  law.  by  the  land  acquisiUon 
policies  under  section  301  of  this  UUe  and 
the  provisions  of  section  302  of  this  UUe; 
and 

"(3)  property  owners  will  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  expenses  as  specified 
in  secUons  303  and  304  of  this  UUe. 

"(b)(1)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  head  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  may  discharge  his  responaibiliUes 
under  this  TlUe  by  accepting  a  certlflcaUon 
from  a  State  agency  that  It  will  implement 
State  law  in  a  manner  which  will  accom- 
plish the  policies  and  obJecUves  contained 
in  this  TlUe;  Provided.  That  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  has  deterinlned  that  such  State 
law  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  this  TlUe. 

"(2)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  In  co- 
ordinaUon  with  other  federal  agendes  shall 
from  Ume-to-time  monitor  State  agency  Im- 
plementaUon  of  such  certlflcaUon  and  the 
State  agency  shall  make  available  any  Infor- 
mation required  for  such  purpose.  The  head 
of  the  lead  agency  shall  by  regulation  devel- 


op criteria  for  withdrawal  of  acceptance  of  a 
certification. 

"(c)  Prior  to  making  a  determinaUon  re- 
gartUng  State  law  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  seeUtm.  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  ocmsult  with  interested  local  general 
purpoae  governments  within  such  States  on 
the  impacts  of  sudi  State  laws  on  the  abili- 
ty of  local  governments  to  carry  out  their 
respomdUliUes  under  this  Act." 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sk.  401.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Uniform 
Act  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  lU  enact- 
ment, (b)  The  remainder  of  this  Act  takes 
effect  either  twenty-four  months  from  the 
date  of  ita  enactment  or  when  a  State 
agency  makes  such  provisions  applicable 
under  state  laws,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Tax  UnroiM  Rbacatioii  Act  AimniiKiRS 
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mrannovs 
SecUon  101(a).  Section  101(1).  Thto  sec- 
Uon Hlin'T'****  reference  in  the  Uniform 
RelocaUon  Aaslstanre  and  Real  Pioiierty 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (hereinafter 
the  Uniform  Act)  to  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelomnent  Land  Agency.  If  the 
proposed  amoidmaits  are  enacted,  these 
enUUes  are  induded  in  the  new  definition  of 
"State  agency",  as  having  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

Section  101(b).  Section  101(3).  This  sec- 
Uon expands  the  definition  of  a  "SUte 
agency"  to  Indude  a  private  corporation 
that  has  the  power  to  take  private  property 
for  public  use  (eminent  domain). 

Sectitm  101(d).  Section  101(6).  The  deflnl- 
Uon  of  "displaced  person"  for  the  purposes 
of  triggering  certain  benefits— moving  costs 
(section  203  (a)  and  (b))  and  advisory  serv- 
ices (secUon  205)— is  expanded  to  Indude 
persons  directly  displaced  through  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  substantial  rehahOlta- 
Uon   or   demolition   acUvlUes.   Residential 
tenants  displaced  by  non-aoqulslton  acUvl- 
Ues are  not  presently  covered  under  the  Act, 
but  many  are  covered  by  separate  relocaUon 
regulations.   The   expanded   definition   of 
"displaced  person"  consolidates  under  the 
Uniform  Act  different  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  regulations  requiring  reloca- 
Uon BTT***""*»  for  reaidential  tenants  direct- 
ly displaced  by  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
non-acquisition  aeUvltiea.  It  also  ensures 
that  residential  tenanU  din>l«ced  by  such 
programs  do  not  have  uneven  rights  and  en- 
titlements aolely  due  to  the  type  of  displac- 
ing activity.  In  addition,  a  provision  is  In- 
duded for  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  to  es- 
tablish criteria  for  determining  eligibility  of 
unlawful   occupanto   in   the   displacement 
dwelling,  and  for  those  persons  who  may 
occupy  aolely  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
assistance.  This  section  also  circumscribes 
eligibility  for  utility  companies  whose  trans- 
mission lines  are  moved  as  a  result  of  any 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  project,  to  re- 
ceive moving  payments  under  Section  202  In 
connection  with  such  lines.  The  rationale 
for  this  is  that  public  utility  transmission 
lines  occupy  public  rights-of-way  imder  vari- 
ous terms  and  conditions  esUblished  by 
SUte  and  local  agendes.  These  terms  and 
conditions  may  be  esUblished  by  franchise 
agreement.  SUte  law.  court  decisions,  or  ad- 
ministrative   practices    (e.g..    Comptroller 
General  and  agency  rulings).  In  general, 
public  utilities  are  allowed  to  use  public 
rights-of-way,  without  charge  or  at  a  nomi- 
nal fee  to  cover  administrative  costs,  with 
the  explldt  provision  that  the  utilities  may 


be  required  to  remove,  relocate  or  adjust 
their  tranamlssian  lines  at  the  request  of 
the  public  agency  having  Jurisdiction  The 
intent  of  this  provision  Is  not  to  deprive  util- 
ities of  their  rtehts  under  contract  or  State 
and  local  law,  but  to  ensure  that  this  Act 
does  not  nnint,entionally  interfere  in  such 
matters,  as  happened  recently  in  the  case 
entitled  "CAP  Telephone  (Company  vs.  Nor- 
folk Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority 
and  Hwiff<"g  and  Urban  Develoiment"  (No. 
81-1802.  3/25/83).  This  provldon  would 
allow  cotain  prior  agreemenU  to  prevalL 

Also,  the  term  "displaced  person"  does  not 
inflwtf  any  person  who  moves  or  moves 
property  or  operations  from  real  property 
under  the  ownership  or  oontrol  of  a  Federal. 
State  or  local  agency  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  lease,  license,  land  use  pomlt.  or  other 
arrangemoiU  for  the  use  of  such  property, 
unless  such  person  was  an  owner-occupant 
or  tenant  of  the  real  property  immediately 
ivlor  to  acquisition  by  a  dlsplarlng  agency. 

Section  lOUe).  Seetkm  101  Is  expanded  by 
ad^ng  three  new  definitions: 

Section  101  (10)  "Suitable  Replacement 
Dwelling".  This  term  is  to  be  used  in  place 
of  "Comparable  Replacement  Dwelling" 
wherever  it  occurs  in  tt>e  Uniform  Act. 

This  chauge  la  designed  to  be  somewhat 
more  flexible,  without  compromising  a  per- 
son's right  to  be  made  whole. 

In  this  version  "affordable"  has  been  de- 
leted from  the  term  "suitable  replacement 
dwelling"  and  within  the  persons'  "financial 
means"  inserted.  This  is  intended  to  clarify 
the  term  "affordable"  without  changing  lU 
intent  or  mf^ning  The  clause  "functionally 
similar"  is  ^f^r*»*  to  make  the  suitability 
standard  doao'  to  the  comparability  stand- 
ard under  current  law. 

Section  101(11)  "Dlspladng  Agency".  Thto 
term  to  established  to  consolidate  under  a 
single  term  all  the  sources  of  dtoplacemmt. 
induding  Federal  agendes.  States,  and  per- 
scms  furnished  Federal  financial  assistance, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  law  easier  to 
read,  understand,  and  implement 

Section  101(13).  "Lead  Agency".  Thto  term 
defines  the  department  agency,  or  other 
body  that  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  section  213  to  Implement 
and  coordinate  luiiform  government-wide 
regulations  under  thto  Uniform  Act. 
poLi(nr 
Section  201.  Section  201.  Thto  section, 
which  presenUy  stipulates  that  the  Uniform 
Act  to  to  provide  for  the  fair  and  equiUble 
treatment  of  persons  displaced  by  Federal 
or  fedendly  assisted  programs  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  significantly  ex- 
paiuled  under  a  new  SUtement  of  Hndlngs 
and  Policy. 

Section  201(a).  The  findings  subsection  es- 
tablishes that  federally  caused  dtoplacement 
occurs  under  rehabillUtion  and  demolition 
activities,  as  well  as  acquisition  activities; 
that  flexibility  In  administration  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  to  meet  the  unique  circumstances 
of  dtoplaced  persons  to  fair  and  equiUble; 
and  that  minimlzlnK  the  adverse  Impact  dis- 
placements have  on  businesses  to  vital  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  communities. 

Section  201(b).  The  Policy  subsection 
sUtes  that  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  shall  minimize  unnecessary  admin- 
istrative and  program  costs  borne  by  SUte 
and  local  governments  through  economical 
regulations  and  the  delegation  of  substan- 
tial discretion  under  the  Uniform  Act  to  the 
SUtes;  that  Federal  agencies  shall  Imple- 
ment steps  to  minimize  waste,  fraud,  and 
mismanagement;  that  uniformity  should  be 
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SecUon  a03(a).  The  section  is 
make  it  easier  to  understand. 
lubsecUon     is     added     (SecUon 
the  effect  that  reasonable  ex- 
iip  to  tlO.OOO.  necessary  to  rees- 
proflt  organisation  or  business 
lite  are  compensable  under  the 
.Let.    The    additional    amount, 
large,  should  help  ntHi-prof  it  or- 
or  businesses  adjust  to  displace- 
is  to  correct  the  problem  in  the 
that  non-profit  organliatlCMU 
—es  receive  substantially  fewer 
entitlements  under  the  Uniform 
individuals.  Under  current  prac- 
of  the  cost  of  public  policy  is 
to  the  business  sector,  notwith- 
f  act  that  individuals  own  bust- 
may   suffer   severe   economic 
result  of  displacement.  Finally. 
..  lis  to  make  this  benefit  available 
businesses  being  reestablished,  not 

out  of  business. 

i03(b).  This  section  is  amended  to 

the   ceiling    and    floor    on   the 

in  lieu  of  itemized  expenses  for 

.  other  expenses  associated  with 

and  delegates  the  setting  of  such 

to  the  head  of  the  lead  agency. 

the  ceiling  allows  the  payment  to 

upward  for  inflation.  This  cor- 

Incentive  for  persons  to  Itemise 

^  snaes  and  thereby  increase  the  at- 

P4  perwork  burden,  when  the  in-lleu 

so  low  as  to  be  uneconomicaL 

)f  the  floor  will  help  to  avoid 

>reaently  resulting  when  persons 

from    missions    or    "flop 


psd 
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benefiting  owners  of  rental  property  who 
have  little  or  nothing  to  move. 

KifiAuamjii  HousiHO  POB  Bouowma 
Section  203.  Section  303(a).  This  section  is 
amended  to  raise  the  maximum  payment 
from    $16,000    to    $22,600.    The    existing 
$16,000  payment  is  no  kmger  adequate.  Be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  cost  of  housing  over 
the  past  decade  a  majority  of  FMeral  agen- 
cies frequently  must  use  the  last  resort 
housing  provision.  Justification  to  use  the 
last  resort  provision  is  time  consuming  and 
a  costly  administrative  burden.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  burden,  along  with  its  attendant 
costs,  and  to  compensate  for  lnflati<m  over 
the  last  ten  years  when  the  ceiling  was  first 
established,  the  ceiling  is  now  being  in- 
creased to  $22,500.  This  section  also  elimi- 
nates the  requirement  that  persons  be  relo- 
cated to  compuable  replacement  dwellings 
in  favor  of  a  requirement  to  relocate  such 
persons  to  suitable  replacement  dwellings 
(secUon  203(aXlXA));  to  change  the  method 
by    which    persons    are    compensated    for 
higher   mortgage   paymento   for   their  re- 
placement   dwellings    to    reflect    current 
market  conditions  through  the  use  of  the 
"buy-down"  method  (Section  203  (aKlKB)); 
to  allow  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency 
to  extend,   for   good  cause,  the  one-year 
period  in  which  a  person  must  relocate  to  a 
replacement  dwelling  in  order  to  receive  a 
payment  under  this  section,  except  that 
payments  are  to  be  computed  based  on  the 
one-year  rule:  and  to  allow  him  to  waive  the 
requirement  that  persons  relocate  to  decoit, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  good  cause 
due  to  the  unique  drcumstancea  of  the  dis- 
placed person.  The  corrected  computattan 
formula  is  to  eliminate  a  number  of  unin- 
tended   windfalls    occurring    under    the 
present  law.  The  one  year  rule  is  to  clarify  a 
^iffpi»r<ng   agency's   obligation   under   the 
Uniform  Act  where  displacement  is  substan- 
tially later  than  the  final  payment  date— a 
continuing  source  of  controversy.  This  is  be- 
cause when  agencies  lease  back  property  to 
the  displacee  for  a  period  of  years,  inflated 
land  and  relocation  costs  may  be  significant- 
ly higher  at  the  acttial  time  of  acquisition. 
However,  an  agency  waiver  of  the  one-year 
rule  is  Included  as  a  fairness  provision. 

UPLACXIfZirT  HOUSXHG  POX  TXHAIRS  AMD 
CXXTAHI  OIHBU 


K>2(c).  This  section  Is  amended  to 
current  $10,000  celling  on  the 
diaplaoed  budness  or  farm  oper- 
receive  in  lieu  of  itemized  ex- 
moving  and  other  expoues  aaso- 
relocatlng  to  $20,000;  to  delete 
ent  that  this  amount  be  deter- 
..  on  the  annual  income  of  such 
favor  of  criteria  to  be  developed 
A  of  the  lead  agency:  and  to  re- 
persons  whose  sole  buslneaB  was 
of  the  displacement  property  to 
not  qualify  for  this  payment, 
ceiling  is  to  adjust  the  ceiling 
^  since  it  Is  currently  so  low  as 
.  economic  for  buslneases  to  item- 
expenses  and  Increase  the  paper- 
iens  of  implementing  agencies  ac- 
The  new  payment  criteria  are  es- 
to    provide    displacing    agencies 
flexibility.  The  current  criteria 
^  very  difficult  to  administer.  Fl- 
restrlcted  definlUon  of  a  business 
wtaidfalls  and  abuses  presently 
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SecHon  204.  Section  204(a).  This  secUon  U 
amended  to  replace  the  requirement  that 
relocation  be  to  a  comparable  replacement 
dwelling  and  to  Increase  the  $4,000  celling 
to  $4,500.  The  existing  $4,000  payment,  like 
the  payment  under  section  20S(a),  is  not 
adequate  In  light  of  the  existing  housing 
market  and  for  the  same  reasonthg  as  stated 
under  secUcm  205(a)  this  celling  Is  increased 
to  $4,600  and  the  time  period  placed  at 
three  years.  In  addition,  the  sultablUty 
standard  Is  substituted  to  avoid  windfalls 
under  the  comparability  standard.  The  re- 
vised payment  formula  is  to  reflect  the 
intent  that  rental  subsidies  should  be  baaed 
on  the  person's  wilUngneas  and  ability  to 
pay  housing  costs  as  determined  by  the 
amount  of  their  Income  devoted  to  housing. 

SecUon  204(b).  This  section  is  amended 
explicitly  to  allow  persons  eligible  to  receive 
a  payment  under  this  secUon.  who  are  oth- 
erwise eligible  for  low  income  housing  as- 
sistance programs  that  are  either  federally 
administered  or  assisted,  to  elect  Instead  to 
receive  such  housing  assistance,  provided 
that  it  is  available,  but  where  such  person 
opta  for  the  cash  payment,  this  Is  to  be 
taken  Into  account  by  Federal  or  federally 

assisted   agencies  when  determining  such 


person's  eligibility  for  public  housing  assist- 
ance during  the  two  years  foOowing  the 
date  on  which  such  person  received  the  cash 
payment  This  U  to  eliminate  wlndf aDs  that 
benefit  persons  who  receive  double  housing 
subsidies.  ^  _.  ^ 

Section  204(c).  This  section  is  amoided  to 
«ui«i«>»^  Uie  requirement  that  persons  who 
elect  to  apply  the  amotmt  allowed  under 
this  section  toward  a  downpayment  on.  and 
expenses  pursuant  to.  the  purchase  of  a  re- 
placement dwelling  match  any  amount  over 
$2,000;  to  provide  that  payments  under  this 
subaeeUon  not  be  more  than  they  would  be 
under  subsecUtm  (a):  to  provide  that  such 
person  is  not  to  receive  other  governmental 
assistance  toward  such  purchase  other  than 
federally  insured  a  guaranteed  loans  or  any 
amount  In  excess  of  what  he  would  have  re- 
ceived under  20S(a);  and  to  provide  that 
homeowners  who  do  not  meet  the  180-day 
residency  requirements,  but  meet  the  90-day 
residency  requirements  for  tenants,  remain 
eligible  for  the  full  $4,600  payment  under 
this  seeUon.  as  Is  currently  the  case.  The 
ellmlnaUon  of  the  matching  requlremmt  Is 
to  eliminate  the  burdenstmie  paperworit 
that  occurs  under  the  current  procedure. 
The  limit  of  iwyments  to  the  amoimt  the 
person  would  otherwise  have  been  eligible 
for  under  subsection  (a)  is  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  higher  payments  as  an  inducement  to 
bomeownershlp. 

BKLOCATIOII  AaSISTAVCl  C(X>BDI]IATIOir  AMD 
ADVISOBT  SBVICBS 

Section  205.  Section  20&(a).  This  section  is 
amended  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  assign  a  high 
priority  for  assistance  to  persons  who 
choose  under  section  204(b)  to  receive 
public  housing  assistance  instead  of  a  cash 
payment:  to  assure  that  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, whose  programs  are  of  aaststanoe  to 
displaced  persons  to  take  practicable  meas- 
ures to  provide  technical  assistance  in  pre- 
paring appUcatlons  for  such  programs:  and. 
to  expedite  the  consideration  of  such  ai>pll- 
cations.  This  is  to  ensure  better  coordlnsr 
tion  of  governmental  programs,  and  to 
target  such  resources  more  effectively 
toward  '"inhnMny  the  hardships  that  result 
from  Federal  programs. 

SecUon  2060)).  This  section  is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  to  provide  Infor- 
mation on  the  availability  of  comparable  re- 
placement dwellings  In  favor  of  suitable  re- 
placement dwellings:  to  include  farm  oper- 
atloos  among  the  buslneases  for  which  In- 
formation OD.  alternative  locations  must  be 
provided;  and  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  a  person  not  be  made  to  move  unless 
given  a  reasonable  choice  of  opportunities 
to  move  to  a  oonvarable  dwelling  In  favor  of 
a  suitabl*  replacement  dwelling.  The  substi- 
tution of  suitability  for  comparability  is 
based  on  the  same  rationale  as  established 
In  SecUon  101  (10).  The  Indxision  of  farm 
operations  under  this  provision  Is  for  equity 
purposes. 

Section  206(c).  This  section  is  added  to  re- 
quire that  when  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies are  providing  assistance  to  a  geographi- 
cally or  functionally  related  activity,  the 
agencies  will  agree  on  a  cognlnnt  ageiicy 
whose  procedures  will  apply  to  such  activi- 
ties. This  Is  to  eliminate  red  tape  and  paper- 
work burdens  where  regulations  may  be  the 
same,  but  procedures  differ.  It  will  also 
serve  to  equalize  payments.  However,  the 

Intent  is  also  that  such  cognizant  agencies 

be  established  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 

not  in  perpetuity. 


aovsnia 
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Section  206.  Section  206(a).  This  section  Is 
amended  to  establish  that  the  unavaOaUllty 
of  suitable  as  opposed  to  comparable  re- 
placement sale  or  rental  dwellings  will  de- 
termine whether  last  resort  bousing  must 
be  provided;  subject  to  lead  ggency  certifica- 
tion. SUtes  may  establish  statewide  stand- 
ards for  the  use  of  this  section,  provided 
that  these  standards  require  that  persons  in 
essentially  similar  circumstances  are  accord- 
ed equal  treatment.  Where  there  Is  no  State 
law,  the  lead  agency  shaU  promulgate  a  reg- 
ulation to  the  effect  that  this  section  may 
not  be  used  to  exceed  the  payment  ceilings 
under  sections  203  and  204,  except  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  for  good  cause.  The  sub- 
stitution of  suitability  for  comparability  Is 
based    on    the    same    reas(ms   established 
under  Section  101(10).  The  transfer  of  regu- 
latory responsibilities  to  the  States  is  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  than  is  now  the  case. 
Section  206(b).  This  subsection  is  added  to 
establish  that  a  displacing  agency's  obliga- 
tion to  provide  replacement  housing  under 
this  section  shall  be  met,  whenever  practica- 
ble, with  existing  public  housing  programs. 
This  Is  to  emphasize  the  need  for  greater  co- 
ordination of  government  programs. 
AGKNCT  cxarmcATioH  OF  sTATx  paooaAiis 
Section  207.  Section  210.  This  section  is 
amended  to  authorize  the  head  of  the  lead 
agency  to  certify  a  State  agency  If  the  State 
enaeto  a  Stote  law  similar  In  purpose  and 
effect  as  the  Federal  sUtute.  This  is  intend- 
ed to  delegate  authority  to  those  SUtes 
which  desire  to  take  on  the  statewide  ad- 
mlnstrative  responsibility  of  monitoring  dis- 
placing agency  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral statute. 

rXDKXAI.  SHAXK  OP  COST 

Section  208.  Section  211(a).  This  section  Is 
amended  to  delete  outdated  language  estab- 
lishing coverage  under  the  Uniform  Act  for 
projects  undertaken  before  July  1971. 
"State  agency"  is  expanded  to  include  "dis- 
placing agency"  for  the  purpose  of  clarity. 

Section  211(b).  This  Section  is  amended  to 
expand  the  paymente  a  displacing  agency  is 
eligible  to  receive  when  such  payment 
serves  essentially  the  same  purpose  as  those 
provided  for  In  the  Uniform  Act.  TWs  is  to 
give  SUtes  greater  flexibility  In  designing 
relocation  assistance  programs  than  Is  now 
the 


amounU  received  for  such  property,  rather 
than  all  amounU  as  is  currently  the  case. 
This  ccmipensates  the  States  for  the  cost  of 
marketing  sudi  property. 


KXOULATION  AMD  ADJUDICATIQII 

Section  200.  Section  213.  This  section  is 
amended  to  require  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  lead  agency  f  tmction  In  a  department, 
agency  or  other  body.  The  lead  agency  shaU 
Issue  uniform,  government-wide  regulations 
for  use  by  all  Federal  agencies  In  adminis- 
tering the  Uniform  Act:  coordinates,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  agencies,  relocation 
activities  under  subchapter  II  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  with  Federal  and  f  ederaUy  assisted 
public  housing  programs:  and  performs 
other  duties  that  pertain  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Uniform  Act.  The  uniform  reg\ilatory 
requirement  is  to  eliminate  burdensome  pa- 
perwork imposed  on  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments caused  by  multiple  Federal  agency 
regulations. 

TRAHSPKR  OF  SUKFLUS  PROFKRTT 

Section  210.  Section  218.  This  section  Is 
amended  to  establish  that  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  the  General  Services  Administration 
by  a  SUte  after  It  disposes  of  surplus  prop- 
erty transferred  to  the  SUte  by  the  Federal 
government  pursuant  to  a  Federal  or  feder- 
ally assisted  project  will  reflect  only  the  net 


Section  211.  Sections  214. 215, 217,  and  219 
are  repealed. 

(a)  SecU<m  214.  This  section,  which  pct- 
talns  to  the  requirement  to  submit  a  report 
on  displacement,  and  which  lapsed  In  1976. 
is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  216.  This  section,  pertaining  to 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  make  loans  for  planning  for  relo- 
cation aaststanoe  activities  by  non-profit  or- 
ganizations, etc.  Is  repealed  because  this 
provision  has  never  been  implemented,  and 
Section  206  Is  the  authority  to  ensure  hous- 
ing Is  provided. 

(c)  Section  217.  This  section  is  repealed.  It 
pertains  to  the  Uniform  Act's  applicability 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  programs,  which  are  now 
being  phased  out. 

(d)  Section  219.  This  section,  which  per- 
tains to  the  Uniform  Act's  applicability  to  a 
now  defunct  program  in  New  York  City,  is 
repealed. 

UAL  FaOFOTT  AOQinniTioa 

Section  301(2).  Section  301(2).  This  sec- 
tion is  amended  to  allow  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  to  forego  an  appraisaL  The 
foregoing  of  an  appraisal  is  to  provide  great- 
er flexibility  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  under  criteria  developed  by 
the  lead  agency,  to  cut  red-tape  and  achieve 
greater  economy  in  the  overhead  cost  in- 
volved with  establishing  Just  compensation. 
Section  301(b).  Section  301(9).  This  sec- 
tion is  amemled  to  define  an  uneconranic 
remnant  of  property  as  one  with  lltUe  or  no 
utility  to  the  owner  which  is  left  after  the 
partial  acquisition  of  his  property  for  a  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  project  and  to 
direct  the  head  of  an  agency  administering 
a  federally  funded  program  to  offer  to  sc- 
qulre  such  an  uneconomic  rannant  so  that 
the  owner  or  occupant  would  be  eligible  for 
the  full  benefiU  under  the  Uniform  Act 
This  provision  eliminates  both  ambiguities 
in  the  present  Uniform  Act  and  the  result- 
ing inequities  that  result  particularly  where 
the  character  of  a  farm  is  changed  by  a  par- 
tial aoquislticm. 

Section  301(c).  A  new  paragraph  Is  added 
to  Section  301:  SecUon  301(10).  Donations 
are  authorized  under  this  provision. 

Section  302.  This  section  is  amended  to  In- 
clude authority  to  a  SUte  to  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  "nUe  III  U  it  enacU  a 
statute  that  U  certified  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  be  similar  in  purpose  and  effect 
to  the  Federal  Uniform  Act.  This  provision 
U  parallel  to  nUe  n,  section  207. 

BFPf  llVl  DAIX 

Section  401.  Section  401.  Thb  section  Is 
added  to  establish  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  lead  agency  provlalons,  the  effective 
date  of  the  Uniform  Act  Is  24  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  or  earlier  under  cer- 
tain clreumstances.  The  24  month  lead  time 
on  the  other  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Act 
is  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  SUtes  to  develop  conform- 
ing laws  and  regulations. 


ExicunvK  Offics 
OF  THX  PsMi  wr, 

OFFICB  OF  ICABAOBimT  Am  BUUUB3, 

Wttthingbm,  D.C.,  FOmuirt  4. 19B3. 
Hon.  Okwoe  BmR. 
PretiderU  of  the  Senate. 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Di*a  ftU.  PmisBrr.  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  legWaUve  proposal  entitied  the 
"Uniform  Relocation  Act  Amendmente  of 
1983."  Similar  legislation  was  proposed  by 
the  ArtminMration  during  the  Nlnety-aev- 
enth  Congress  (S.  2363)  and  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
Uniform  Rdoeation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 
That  Act  whldi  is  generally  applicable  to 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government  estab- 
lished a  uniform  pcUcy  of  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  persons  displaced  by  Federal 
pragrams  or  federally-assisted  programs.  In 
particular,  the  Act  made  available  a  number 
of  bmeflte  for  persons  displaced  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  Inclndlng,  for  example, 
moving  expenses  Incurred  In  relocating  to  a 
new  home,  and  certain  advisory  sssistanre 
The  Act  also  estabUsbes  uniform  policies  to 
govern  acquisition  of  real  property  by  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

It  has  come  to  our  attentlcm  that  since  the 
enactment  of  the  1970  Act  a  number  of 
problems  have  arisen  In  lU  application. 
These  problems,  many  of  which  were  cited 
in  a  1978  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  "Changes  Needed  In  the  Uniform 
Act  to  Achieve  More  Uniform  Treatment  of 
Persons  Displaced  by  Federal  Programs." 
generally  concern  eligibility  requlremento 
for  assistance  under  the  Act,  beneflte  avaO- 
able  to  persims  displaced  by  Federal  activi- 
ty, and  administrative  procedures  followed 
under  the  Act 

The  amendmente  we  are  proposing  would, 
we  believe,  ensure  more  equitable  treatment 
for  persons  displaced  by  Federal  action  and 
would  do  so  In  a  manner  that  is  efficient 
and  cost  effective.  Our  amendmente  would 
help  ensure  that  those  who  do  need  help 
under  the  Act  get  It  and  that  the  help  they 
get— financial  or  otherwise— Is  useful  and 
appropriate  to  their  circumstances.  Our  pro- 
posed amendmente  would  also,  we  believe, 
go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  a  consistent 
and  evenhanded  application  of  the  Act  by 
all  FMeral  agencies.  Overall,  the  amend- 
mente would  result  In  greater  efficiency  and 
equity  and  reduced  administrative  coste. 
Slitcerely, 

David  A.  Stockmaii. 

Director.m 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mi.  President,  I  rise 
to  (^sponsor  S.  531,  Senator  DuHm- 
BCROER's  legislation  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970.  The  objectives  of  S.  531  are  simi- 
lar to  legislation  I  sponsored  in  1979  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act. 

I  (M>mmend  Senator  Durovberger  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done  in  shaping 
S.  531.  These  amendmente  represent 
useful  and  long  overdue  reforms  in  the 
1970  law.  Because  of  giant  loopholes  in 
the  present  Uniform  Relocation  Act, 
too  many  displaced  people  are  Just  not 
eligible  for  benefits.  Or,  when  benefits 
are  paid,  agency  interpretation  of  the 
law  varies  so  much  that  too  often  in- 
equities result. 
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I  am  coq  oiuoring  this  measure  be- 
cause I  bell  ive  that  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  mal  Jng  the  scope  of  coverage 
and  agency  administration  of  the  act 
far  more  e%  enhanded.  I  do  have  sever- 
al remainln  [  areas  of  concern,  particu- 
larly relatli «  to  the  coverage  of  busi- 
ness and  residential  displacement 
caused  by  «habilltation  and  renewal 
projects.  H(  iwever,  I  believe  that  these 
concerns  ca  n  be  resolved  during  delib- 
erations on  the  bill  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intel  governmental  Relations. 

Several  u  lef ul  changes  from  the  leg- 
islation shiped  by  the  Senate  during 
the  last  ses  tion  of  Congress  have  been 
made  in  S.  531.  For  example,  utilities 
required  U.  move  their  transmission 
lines  from  public  property  in  which 
they  have'iio  compensable  interest  are 
no  longer  o  >vered.  However,  relocation 
benefits  coi  id  still  be  paid  where  there 
is  franchlsi  agreement  or  if  utility- 
owned  proi«rty  is  taken.  This  allevi- 
ates the  p-oblem  highlighted  in  the 
C&P  Teleihone  against  the  Norfolk 
Redevelop!  kent  Agency  case  where  the 
fourth  drci  tit  coiurt  ruled  that  utilities 
do  have  a  i  ight  to  benefits  under  cur- 
rent law,  even  when  they  have  been 


waived  as 
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S.  532 
and 

ing;  to  the 
and  Public 
By 

S.  533. 
tal  units 
taxable 
ments:  to 


they  were  In  CAP'S  fran- 
chise agree  nent  with  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk. These  amendments  also  establish 
a  more  rea  istic  ceiling  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  paid  to  displaced  home- 
_•  replacement  housing.  Bene- 
fits for  dis  placed  tenants  are  also  in- 
creased tm^  State  certification  requlre- 
changed  to  make  them 
easier  to  aAnlnister. 

In  my  vii  !W.  additional  study  should 
be  given  in  the  subcommittee  of 
amendments  removing  the  require- 
ment for  biennial  reporting  to  Con- 
gress. Thot  ight  should  also  be  given  to 
ways  to  ea  le  the  relocation  burden  on 
low  income  renters  displaced  by  Feder 
al  projects. 

The  nee<  is  great  for  the  reforms  to 
the  Unifoim  Relocation  Act.  S.  531 
makes  maiiy  of  these  reforms.  There 
are  still  tio  many  people  being  dls- 
federally  assisted  projects 
who  receire  no  relocation  benefits. 
The  court  I.  the  General  Accounting 
the  FMeral  agencies  them- 
selves hav  \  all  pointed  out  inequities 
in  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act  that 
can  only  t  e  resolved  by  congressional 
action.  I  ufge  quick  constructive  action 
on  S.  531.( 


&r, 


DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Bradlst,  Mr.  AmsEws. 
OoBTON.    and   Mr.    Rah- 


DOIPH): 


bill  to  provide  public  works 
infrastructure  investment  financ- 
Committee  on  Environment 
Works. 

DOMENICI: 
bin  to  provide  govemmen- 
with  the  option  of  issuing 
bonds  to  fund  public  invest- 
he  Committee  on  Finance. 


Jir. 


PUBLIC  UHimigWT  UlCDmVB  ACT  OP  IMS 
AMD  PUBUC  IRVBSTItnT  TAZABUC  BOIID 
OPnOK  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  two  related 
bills  to  help  provide  needed  invest- 
ments in  our  Nation's  infrastructure. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
immediate  Job  creation  but.  rather,  to 
help  sustidn  long-term  economic 
growth  which  is  critically  dependent 
upon  new  investments  in  our  physical 
plant. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  bill  is  the 
Public  Investment  Incentives  Act  of 
1983.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Braoucy).  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Anshsws),  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
QoRTOH).  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH)  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
is  needed  and  is  Justified  within  our 
current  efforts  to  reduce  out-year 
budget  deficits. 

First.  I  will  briefly  outline  the  need 
to  bring  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  The  power,  impor- 
tance, and  prestige  of  our  National 
Government  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  is  at  the  same  time  a 
citizen  of  some  State  and  an  inhabit- 
ant of  a  subdivision  of  a  State  such  as 
a  county,  and  some  smaller  govern- 
mental unit  such  as  a  town,  township, 
village,  borough,  or  dty.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast  powers  gathered  into 
the  Federal  Government,  the  strength 
and  viability  of  our  States  and  munici- 
palities is  critical  to  the  strength  of 
our  Union. 

These  non-Federal  governmental 
units  provide  many  vital  public  serv- 
ices to  the  citizens  of  our  great  land. 
Most  of  these  services  such  as  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  roads,  bridges, 
transit  system,  hospitals,  and  schools 
require  vast  sums  of  investment  cap- 
ital—capital that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  easily  obtain  during 
these  depressed  economic  times.  This 
fiscal  year  alone  State  governments 
are  projected  to  show  an  unprecedent- 
ed $2  billion  deficit  in  their  operations. 
Just  this  week  California  has  an- 
noimced  that  it  might  have  to  issue 
lOU's  to  pay  businesses  and  income 
tax  refimds.  because  of  a  projected 
$1.5  billion  deficit  in  that  State  alone. 
I  do  not  speak  of  these  because  I 
have  vested  responsibility  or  blame.  I 
merely  state  them  as  realities  that 
exist  within  this  great  Union  of  ours. 

Faced  with  these  financial  difficul- 
ties, other  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal governments  have  dropped  the 
services  which  lack  visibility  or  a  per- 
sistent constituency.  As  a  consequence, 

they  have  consistently  underfunded 

capital  needs  in  their  budgets. 
As  we  have  struggled  to  reduce  our 

Federal  deficits,  we  have  also  reduced 


the  share  of  our  Federal  expenditures 
for  nondef ense  coital  investments.  In 
1960,  about  5.7  percent  of  aU  Federal 
outlays  were  directed  toward  nonde- 
fense  physical  capital  Investments. 
This  percentage  declined  to  4.9  in  1970 
and  in  the  current  fiscal  year  wiU  de- 
cline even  further  to  about  3.6. 

As  the  Federal  contribution  for  cm>- 
ital  investment  has  declined,  the  con- 
dition of  our  infrastrupttire  has  dete- 
riorated. Our  estimated  Infrastructure 
needs  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  decade  far  exceed  available  public 
resources. 

I  do  not  think  because  it  is  such  an 
enormous  problem  that  it  ought  to  be 
ignored.  In  fact.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
ignore  it  any  longer,  but  we  can  and 
should  find  ways  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem that  gets  the  most  for  our  money. 
We  are,  it  seems  at  least  to  this  Sen- 
ator, left  with  this  policy  choice:  We 
could,  on  one  hand,  increase  categori- 
cal Federal  capital  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams. This  would  have  only  a  limited 
iraipact  on  our  vast  infrastructure 
needs  and  could  in  fact  generate 
excess  demand  for  infrastructure- 
based  services.  Or  we  could,  on  the 
other  hand,  begin  to  make  some  fun- 
damental changes  in  how  our  Federal 
system  provides  capital  public  invest- 
ments. And  I  do  not  mean  exclusive 
but  some  basic  fundamental  change.  I 
believe  this  second  approach  is  best. 

We  also  must  recognize  that  the 
Federal  Government's  attempts  to  set 
priorities  among  our  competing  infra- 
structure needs  may  in  fact  result  in 
resources  going  to  needs  that  are 
lower  in  priority  than  some  of  those 
left  inadequately  funded  and  thus  left 
behind. 

The  first  biU  that  I  introduced  that 
has  the  cosponsors  that  I  have  Just  in- 
dicated, including  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Bradlet  from  New  Jersey,  makes 
the  needed  fimdamental  changes.  It 
recognizes  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment will  not  support  new  and  expen- 
sive Federal  categorical  programs  in 
the  future  because  it  might  not  even 
have  the  resources  to  do  it.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  in  a  position  to  continue  to  set  de- 
tailed priorities  rationally  for  infra- 
structure development  in  a  reasonable 
way.  especially  in  a  nation  as  large  and 
diverse  as  this  one.  It  recognizes  that 
those  benefiting,  in  particular  those 
that  benefit  the  most  from  a  public 
service,  should  pay  a  fair  share  of  its 
cost  through  user  fees.  Incidentally, 
that  is  not  new.  This  legislation  may 
Indeed  encourage  it  over  the  long  run. 
but  user  fees,  for  Instance  in  the  field 
of  sewage  disposal,  are  very  common- 
place today.  It  also  recognizes  that  the 
vast  EoaJority  of  public  capital  invest- 
ment projects  serve  State  and  local 
needs— not  nationwide  needs.  And  fi- 
nally it  recognizes  that  private  invest- 
ment capital  must  continue  to  play 
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the    predominant    role    in    meeting 
public  needs. 

The  legislation  addresses  these 
issues.  Simply  sUted.  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
States  that  establish  a  bank— or  a 
comparable  financial  mechanism- 
that  wovdd  then  use  the  funds  as 
equity  capital  to  make  loans  to  govern- 
mental units  for  public  investment 
projects.  These  projects  must  be  the 
physical  structures  and  facilities  devel- 
oped or  acquired  by  public  agencies  to 
provide  water,  waste  disposal,  resource 
recovery,  transportation,  and  similar 
services  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  social,  environmental,  and  economic 
objections,  and  they  must  be  capable 
of  producing  user  income  to  service 
the  debt  or  loan  issued  to  finance  the 
project. 

This  concept  has  been  pioneered  by 
Gov.  Thomas  Kean  in  New  Jersey.  His 
staff  and  ours  have  been  working 
closely  together  to  formulate  this  pro- 
posaL 

And  I  assume  from  the  communica- 
tions and  the  discussions  that  I  have 
had  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Braolxt, 
hs-s  been  in  contact  with  his  Gover- 
nor's experts  and  has  received  their 
advice  and  their  thoughts,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
also  has  been  In  touch  with  us  on  a 
regular  basis  as  this  legislation  was 
formulated. 

So  again  the  concept,  not  the  entire 
national  project  here,  but  the  concept, 
comes  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  banks  in  each  State  would  have 
infty<'"»"»  flexibility  in  determining 
the  type  of  loan.  They  could  offer  low- 
interest  loans,  zero-interest  loans. 
State  loan  guarantees,  and  blended  in- 
terest rate  loans  to  give  only  a  few  ex- 
amples. Loan  repayments  to  the  bank 
would  mft1"«'J^<"  equity  capital  and  pro- 
vide the  source  of  funds  for  subse- 
quent loans,  thereby  providing  a  long- 
run  and  permanent  commitment  of 
moneys  for  State  infrastructure  needs. 

The  bill  authorizes,  and  I  stress  the 
word  "authorizes."  $5  billion  in  Feder- 
al grants  to  be  allocated  to  States  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  $3  billion  in  1985,  and 
$2  billion  in  1986.  to  be  used  as  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  for  capital  invest- 
ment projects.  In  addition  to  the  Fed- 
eral funding  authorized  by  this  bill, 
the  States  would  be  encouraged  to 
fimnel  State  money  through  the  infra- 
structure banks  or  financial  institu- 
tions that  the  bill  would  encourage 
and  indeed  authorize.  They  could  also 
raise  private  cf^ltal  by  Issuing  debt  in- 
struments and  by  taking  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  extent  permitted  by 
State  law. 

Obviously,  what  we  intend  is  not  to 
overly  structure  this  but  rather  to 
make  it  as  flexible  as  good  financial 
practices  within  our  sovereign  States 
will  permit. 


Mr.  President.  I  should  also  note 
that  this  legislation  amends  the  Clean 
Water  Act  to  permit  States  to  take  all 
or  a  portion  of  their  waste  treatment 
construction  grant  moneys  and  to  use 
those  moneys  as  loans  for  waste  water 
construction  projects.  In  no  way  does 
this  reduce  Federal  funding  for  these 
projects  or  Jeopardize  the  Clean  Water 
Act's  gotUs  of  supplying  dean,  safe, 
and  healthy  water  to  the  dtizens  of 
this  Nation. 

I  state  that  because  the  basic  format 
from  whence  this  legislation  comes, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  centered  its 
ideas  around  the  moneys  that  they 
would  be  getting  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act  for  the  construction  of 
sewer  and  related  projects.  They 
found  that  they  would  get  far  more  if 
we  would  Just  put  the  money  into  an 
equity  revolving  fund,  as  this  bill 
would  permit.  They  would  match  it 
with  whatever  their  local  share  would 
be  and  then  they  would  be  able  to  use 
their  user  fees  as  part  of  the  revolving 
fund. 

So,  in  a  sense,  their  approach  be- 
comes the  trial  run  for  our  proposal- 
it  obviously  will  work  even  if  nothing 
else  occurs— this  makes  that  permis- 
sive. 

I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  many 
questions  about  modifying  the  Clean 
Water  Act  in  that  regard.  I  repeat, 
there  Is  no  intention  here  that  there 
be  less  money,  there  is  no  intention 
that  the  goals  be  changed,  nor  is  there 
any  mandate.  It  merely  would  make  it 
permissive,  that  if  this  becomes  law 
and  this  kind  of  bank  is  set  up  in  a 
Stete,  one  of  the  things  we  are  agree- 
ing to  up  front  is  that  a  State  could 
elect  to  have  that  sewer  money  go  into 
that  f imd. 

The  Importance  of  this  legislation 
lies  in  its  incentives  for  private  sector 
capital  to  flow  into  public  capital 
projects.  It  provides  loans  to  govern- 
mental units— not  grants— to  help 
insure  that  benefit-cost  evaluations 
are  conducted.  Instead  of  our  own 
format  it  Is  obvious  that  we  lend  them 
the  money  for  a  revolving  f imd:  we  are 
going  to  trust  them  to  make  the  right 
cost/benefit  assessment.  It  requires  re- 
payment of  the  loan— which  will  re- 
quire an  evaluation  of  the  project's  po- 
tential, would  at  least  be  in  terms  of 
user  fees  and  probably  many  other 
considerations. 

These  user  fees  should  Increase  the 
credit-worthiness  of  the  project  and 
thereby  give  the  private  sector  more 
Incentives  to  Invest  In  it.  This  will 
reduce  the  governmental  unit's  overall 
costs  of  borrowing.  With  this  b9- 
proach  the  funds  actually  going  to 
public  capital  projects  are  estimated  to 
be  1.4  to  1.5  times  the  initial  Federal 
contribution.  That  Is  significant  The 
overall  long-term  benefit  to  the  Feder- 
al budget  then  is  to  reduce  pressure 
for  more  categorical  grants  and  to  en- 
courage governmental  units  to  fund 


projects  that  are  economically  soimd. 
and  that  can  be  handled  in  the 
manner  suggested  with  fees,  private 
sector  investment  to  the  imits  of  Gov- 
ernment up  through  their  bank,  and 
the  revolving  fund  that  we  establish 
here. 

The  legislation  would  also  establish 
a  National  Infrastructure  CouncQ  con- 
sisting of  nine  members  who  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
monitoring  t^e  act  and  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  act  with  other  fed- 
erally funded  capital  Investment 
projects.  The  councfl  would  study  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  other  possi- 
ble Federal  grant  and  loan  programs 
that  could  be  directly  administered 
through  the  banks. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  legislation  I  send  to  the  desk  is 
critical  to  the  long-term  economic 
growth  of  our  States,  counties,  cities. 
and  towns.  It  is  an  investment  in  our 
country's  future. 

This  investment  will  be  highly  lever- 
aged. It  will  not  be  as  restrictive  as 
categorical  grants.  While  it  authorizes 
$10  billion  in  new  moneys  over  the 
next  3  years,  these  monejrs  would 
remain  available  imtil  1991.  The 
spend-out  from  these  authorizations 
will  be  gndual  as  States  develop  their 
banks,  in  some  instances  modify  their 
State  laws,  and  determine  the  capital 
investment  projects  qualifying  for 
loans. 

So  It  is  not  intended  that  It  be  a 
burden  during  these  early  years  of  re- 
covery because  we  will  be  going 
through  whatever  changes  have  to 
occur  to  maximize  the  utility  of  this 
arrangement. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  a  number 
of  proposals  to  raise  additional  reve- 
nues, should  they  be  needed  for  this 
type  of  legislation.  WhUe  this  legisla- 
tion has  the  potential  for  funding 
Itself  by  helping  to  sustain  long-term 
economic  growth.  I  nonetheless  would 
be  willing  to  consider  some  new  reve- 
nue raising  measures.  In  this  regard  I 
would  dearly  favor  increased  tariffs 
on  imported  oil. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  also  Introduce 
the  Public  Investment  Taxable  Bond 
Option  Act  of  1983  as  a  companion 
measure  along  with  my  Public  Invest- 
ment Incentives  Act  of  1983.  These 
biUs  will  work  together  In  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible way  to  create  the  public  In- 
vestment needed  for  economic  growth 
and  Jobs.  This  bill  wlU  provide  addi- 
tional financing  for  public  Investment 
projects  by  giving  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments the  option  of  issuing  taxable 
bonds.  Currently,  taxpayers  in  low 
brackets  and  tax-exempt  organizations 
avoid  the  purchase  of  tax-exempt  mu- 
nidpal  bonds  because  the  tax  savings 
is  worth  little  or  nothing  to  them.  The 
higher  interest  rates  to  be  foimd  on 
taxable  bonds  are  more  attractive  to 
them.  Consequently,  less  funding  is 
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avaUable      :  or      public      investment 
projects. 

Investors  in  these  taxable  bonds 
would  recehe  a  direct  payment  from 
the  Treasur:  Department  equal  to  the 
interest-rate  spread  between  tax- 
exempt  bom  Is  and  Treasury  bonds  of 
comparable  maturities.  The  Treasury 
payment  wo  Ud  accompany  each  inter- 
est payment  from  the  issuing  govern- 
ment. The  bill  spedfically  provides 
that  these  p  ayments  shall  be  made  as 
long  as  the  bond  funds  a  quaimed 
public  inves  ment  project  and  as  long 
as  the  issuiig  government  makes  its 
interest  payi  nent.  In  no  event  wHl  the 
Federal  Gov  emment  be  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  prir  cipal. 

Safeguard)  I  are  included  to  insure 
that  the  Trteasury  interest  payments 
would  not  g4  to  bonds  already  guaran- 
teed or  subs  dlaed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  ( ome  other  way.  Industrial 
revenue  bends  would  not  qualify 
either,  nor  '  rould  bonds  purchased  by 
a  related  go'  remment  entity  through  a 
private  of f ei  Ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  the  tw<  bills  I  have  discussed,  the 
Public  Investment  Incentive  Act  of 
1983.  S.  53  1.  and  the  Public  Invest- 
ment Taxatle  Bond  Option  Act  of 
1983.  S.  533  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tei  ts  of  these  bills  and  short 
summaries  I  e  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  time. 

There  beii  ig  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  orderra^  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  ^llows: 

&S33 
by  t)u  SejuUe  and  Houte  of 
__        of  the    United  Statet   of 
(^ngreu  ouenMed, 
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Sic.  101.  "^his  Act  may  be  cited  sa  the 
"Public  Inve^ment  Incentive  Act  of  1983". 
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diversity  In  public  capital  in- 
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(1)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Nation- 
al Infrastructure  Council  established  by  aec- 
tkm  808:  _     ^„ 

(3)  the  term  "SUte  Infrastructure  Bank 
means  an  institution  which  Is  established  to 
finance  public  Investment  projects  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  n: 

(3)  the  term  "general  obligation  bond" 
means  a  bond  secured  by  the  pledge  of  the 
inuer's  full  faith,  credit,  and  taxing  power. 

(4)  the  term  "pubUc  investment  proJecU" 
means  the  physical  structures  and  facilities 
developed  or  acquired  by  public  agencies  to 
provide  water,  waste  disposal,  resource  re- 
covery, transportation,  and  similar  aervices 
to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  common 
aodal.  envlroimiental.  and  economic  objec- 
tives, snd  are  capable  of  producing  user 
Income  to  aervice  debt  or  loans  imied  to  fi- 
nance the  project; 

(5)  a  "revenue  bond"  is  a  security  issued 
and  payable  aolely  from  net  or  gross  nontax 
or  tax  revenues  derived  from  toUs,  charges, 
or  renU  paid  by  users  of  the  facility  con- 
structed with  the  proceeds  of  the  bond 
issue: 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury:  and 

(7)  the  term  "SUte"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Comnumwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

TITLE  n— CAPTTAUZATION  OF  STATE 
INFRASTRUCTURE  BANKS 

SHOaTTITLS 

Sac.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"FMeral-State  Infrastructure  Partnership 
Program  Act". 

COHGKXSSIOIIAL  nHBIHOS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  to  promote  the  public  welfare  it 
is  appropriate  to  foster  and  promote  the 
provision  of  adequate  capital  for  the  financ- 
ing of  public  capital  investments,  to  sssist 
States  and  other  governmental  units  in  ful- 
filling their  needs  for  improvements,  and  to 
encourage  continued  Investor  Interest  in  the 
purchase  of  ImukIs  or  notes  of  those  States 
and  goveriunental  units  ss  sound  and  pre- 
ferred aecurtUes  for  Investment 

(b)  The  Cangreas  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
public  Interest  to  encourage  State  and  other 
governmental  unlta  to  addreaa  their  public 
infrastructure  capital  needs  Independent  of 
FMeral  involvement,  but  that  Federal  poli- 
cies should  assist  them  therein  by  helping 
iTi^o  funds  available  at  reduced  interest 
costs  for  the  orderly  financing  of  public  in- 
frastructure capital  investmoits. 

(c)  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
State  Infrastructure  Banks  or  comparable 
financing  mechanisms  which  will,  through  a 
broad  variety  of  financing  technlquea.  assist 
the  puldlc  infrastructure  capital  needs  of 
the  State  and  its  local  municipalities 
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umnnoiis 
Sac.  103.  ft>r  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 


of  iU  share  of  $5,000,000,000  authorised  to 
be  api»t>priated  for  fiscal  year  1984:  an  ap- 
porttaoment  of  its  share  of  $3,000,000,000 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985;  sn  sppoitiooment  of  its  share  of 
$3,000,000,000  authorised  to  be  sppropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

(3)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  available  through  Sep- 
tember SO,  1091.  for  apportionment  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  and  for  paymenU  of 
Federal  capital  contributions  therefrom  to 
States.  Such  apportionments  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  establishment,  expansion,  and 
maintenance  of  a  State  capital  public  invest- 
ment loan  fund. 

(b)  As  specified  under  secUon  304(c)  of 
this  Act.  the  Council  shall  detomine  the  ap- 
portionment of  funds  to  Banks  or  compara- 
ble w«*i<rfwg  mechanisms  establiahing  pro- 
oedurea  for  apportiormient  that  are  consist- 
ently applied  snd  reflect  the  distribution  of 
public  investment  project  needs. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  limited  by  State 
law  or  by  this  Act.  Banks  or  comparable  fi- 
nancing mechanisms  may- 
CD  make  aiMl  contract  to  make  loans  in- 

ducUng  no-lntoest  loans  to  governmental 
units  and  acquire  and  contract  to  acquire 
notes  and  bonds  Issued  or  to  be  Issued  by 
governmental  units  to  evidence  those  loans. 
aU  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  not  in- 
omslstent  with  the  principles  of  this  title: 

(3)  buy  and  refinaiKe  the  debt  obligations 
of  municipalities  witliin  the  State  at  or 
below  market  rates: 

(3)  guarantee,  or  purchase  Insurance  for, 
local  obligations  where  such  action  would 
improve  credit  market  access  or  reduce  in- 
terest rates  of  weaker  credits; 

(4)  Issue  blended-rate  loaiu  to  munldpaU- 
ties  to  reduce  debt  service  or  loan  interest 
costa;  and 

(5)  provide  govermnental  units  such  finan- 
cial snd  credit  advice  as  they  may  request. 


csnTAuxoia  Bsms 
Sac  303.  (aXl)  If.  upon  the  petttloo  by  a 
State  and  upon  review  by  the  OouncH.  as  au- 
thorised and  established  under  title  m.  the 
CouneO  finds  no  later  than  60  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  a  State's  petition  that  a 
State  has  established  a  public  body  corpo- 
rate to  be  known  as  a  State  Infrastructure 
BanlL.  constituted  as  an  instrumentality  of 
the  State  or  a  comparable  financing  mecha- 
nism within  the  existing  State  structure, 
with  powers  including  those  specified  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  allocate  to  the  SUte  which 
has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  aecticm  304  an  apportiomnent 


I  WriB  STATIS 

Sac.  304.  (a)  To  receive  funds  under  this 
tlUe.  a  State  ahaU  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  wtilch  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  the  nwdfications  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)   An    agreement    under   tlils   section 


(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
pulillc  capital  Investment  revolving  fund; 

(3)  provide  aasursnces  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  in  an  expeditious  and  timely 
manner  to  realize  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(3)  provide  that  such  loans  will  be  made  at 
or  below  market  rates,  and  may  include  no- 
intersst  loans,  at  terms  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years; 

(4)  provide  that  annual  principal  pay- 
menU shall  l>e  made  oommmetng  1  year 
after  completion  of  any  project  and  that  all 
loans  ahall  be  fully  amortised  ixit  later  than 
30  years  after  project  completion; 

(5)  provide  that  any  interest  accruing  to 
the  fund  shall  be  credited  to  ttie  fund:  and 

(6)  provide  assurances  that  the  fund  will 
be  established,  "««*"t«fai»H,  and  credited 
with  repaymenU  and  tliat  the  fund  balance 
ffi^n  be  available  in  perpetuity  for  the  fund- 
ing of  new  proJecU 

(c)  AmounU  contributed  under  section  303 
(a)shaU- 

(1)  be  available  to  make  loans  to  govern- 
mental unlU  based  on  specified  Interest 
rates  and  requirements  of  repayment; 

(3)  be  available  to  blend  with  other  SUte 
or  local  funds  to  reduce  market  interest 
rates  for  capital  infrastructure  Investments; 
and 


(3)  not  be  available  for  the  Bank's  admin- 
istrative expenaea.  induding  litigation  or 
other  expenses  in  coniuiection  with  the  re- 
volvtaig  fund's  operation. 

(d)  Funds  provided  the  State  under  this 
title  wHl  be  audited  by  the  SUte  aimually 
and  a  report  will  be  provided  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

CLZSM  WATia  ACT  AMXinniZirTS 

Sac.  306.  (a)  Secttcm  305  of  the  aean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
son  of  this  title,  any  sums  aUotted  to  States 
for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986,  may  be 
used  under  section  304  of  the  Public  Invest- 
ment IiKenttve  Act  of  1983  for  loans  to  mu- 
nldpalities  to  construct  cost  effective 
wsstewater  treatment  works  to  meet  the  en- 
forceable  requirements  of  this  Act.  The 
SUtes  will  be  solely  responsible  for  setting 
loan  priorities  snd  the  loans  shall  be  limited 
to  categories  of  treatment  works  proJecU  d- 
iglble  for  funding  uiuler  section  301  (g)  (1) 
of  tills  Act  and  shaU  not  cover  costs  beyond 
those  allowable  under  granU  for  treatment 
works  funded  under  section  301  (g)  (1)  of 
this  Act.  ,    „  ^ 

"(3)  If  a  SUte  uses  all  of  ite  annual  aUot- 
ment  for  loans,  there  stuOl  be  no  funds  set 
aside  or  reaerved  under  this  section.  If  a 
State  chooses  to  maintain  a  grant  program 
under  this  title  with  some  portion  of  the 
funds  aUotted  under  this  section,  the  set 
asides  or  reserves  required  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  ssme  percent- 
age as  the  total  allotment  Is  reduced  for  the 
loan  program. 

"(3)  Sums  allotted  to  SUtes  and  used  in  a 
loan  program  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
SUtes  in  one  payment  at  the  time  of  allot- 
ment and  these  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to 
reallotment. 

"(4)  Any  SUte  making  loans  from  funds 
aUotted  under  this  section  shall  armually 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  a  summary  of  lU  loan  ac- 
tivities with  title  II  fimds.  This  siunmary 
shall  indude  descriptions  of  the  proJecU 

funded,  the  amount  of  each  loan,  interest 

and  repeurment  schedules  on  each  loan  (if 

any),   and   loan   sUtus   at   the   time   this 

annual  summary  is  prepared.". 

CLASinCATIOIlS 


Sic.  307.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  alter 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4343),  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  (16  VAC. 
661),  the  Endangered  Spedes  Act  (16  X3S.C. 
1530  et  seq.),  or  UUe  HI  of  the  CTean  Water 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311-1338). 

(b)  Munidpal  projecte  receiving  loans  as  a 
result  of  this  Act  shaU  liMorporate  the  best 
available  technique  for  the  conservation  of 
water. 

TITLE  ra— NATIONAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE  COUNCIL     . 

BROBTTnLS 

Sk:.  301.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"National  Infrastructure  Council  Act". 
sTAmaoiT  or  ruarosx  or  couif  en. 

Sac.  303.  (a)  There  Is  establlahed  a  Nation- 
al Infrastructure  Council  which  shall  be  an 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  which  may  issue  such 
rules  and  regulaUons  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  effective  business  operation  of  the 
Council. 

(c)  The  function  of  the  Coundl  shall  be  to 
assure  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
being  effectively  and  effldenUy  adminis- 


tered, and  aoeb  regulations  or  policies  issued 
as  a  result  of  this  Act  are  consistent  with,  or 
coordinated  to,  other  applicalde  Federal 
sUtutes,  policies,  and  regt^ations. 

(d)  The  Council  shsll  Insure  that  States 
establishing  State  Infrastructure  Banks  for 
the  purpose  of  title  n  of  this  Act  shall 
foUow  acceptable  accounting  procedures  for 
the  purposes  of  conducting  required  Federal 
audita  ud  reviews. 

(e)  The  Coundl  is  authorised  to  provide 
such  technkal  assistance.  Informational, 
and  educational  aettvttlea  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  provide  State  snd  local  munkdpall- 
ties  with  access  to  Fednal,  State,  local,  snd 
private  resources  to  meet  public  capital  in- 
vestment needs. 

BOAXD  or  Dixacioas 

Sic.  303.  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Councfl  sbaU  consist  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaqry; 

(3)  the  Administrator  of  the  Bnviroiunen- 
tal  Protection  Agency; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  TranqMrtation; 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association; 

(5)  the  President  of  the  NatiomJ  confer- 
eiKe  of  State  Legidatures; 

(6)  the  Preddent  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities;  ^ 

(7)  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  ICayors;  and 

(8)  two  monbers  representing  the  private 
contracting  and  conslavcUon  industry  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Preddent:  these  two  mem- 
bers will  not  lie  authorized  to  vote  on  the 
final  allocation  formula  as  specified  in  sec- 
Uon 304(b). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
serve  as  the  Ctiairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Coundl  stiall  coincide  with  Ills  tenure  in 
the  dected  or  appointed  podtion  that  quali- 
fied htm  for  memberstUp  on  the  Council. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Council 
is  authorized  to  create  a  staff  with  an  Exec- 
utive Director  and  to  request  appropriations 
for  the  administration  of  the  Coundl  and 
its  activities. 

SPICmC  BISPOMSniUTIKS  or  THE  COUHCn- 

Ssc.  304.  (a)  The  Council  shall  develop 
and  issue  guidelines,  planning  material,  and 
other  forms  of  technical  assistance  to  Issu- 
ing sgents,  governing  financial  management 
and  capital  budgeting  practices. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  respondble  for 
determining  the  spportionment  of  funds  to 
SUtes  authorized  by  tiUe  n  of  this  Act;  sub- 
ject to  the  review  by  The  CouncU  shaU 
submit  to  the  Congress  the  proposed  slloca- 
tion  formula  for  titie  n  funds,  and  this  for- 
muU  shall  become  operative  unless  disap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  45 
days  after  ita  submisdon  to  them. 

(c)  The  Coundl  shall  review  existing  Fed- 
eral-SUte  public  investment  grsnt  snd  loan 
programa  and  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  ss  it  deems  appropriate  to 
authorize  such  grant  and  loan  programs  to 
be  administered  and  numaged  tlirough  the 
SUte  Infrastructure  Banks  ss  established 
by  tiUe  n. 


AHHTIAL  KirOKT 

Sic.  305.  (a)  The  Coundl  shall  develop 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  lU  activities  and  containing  an  as- 
sessment of  the  sUtus  of  munidpal  finance 
conditions  utilteing  existing  secondary  daU 
te  display — 

(1)  a  summary  of  munidpal  bond  sales 
(classified  by  general  obligation  snd  revenue 
bonds  and  short  and  long  term)  and  other 


munkdpal  financing  activities  for  State  and 
local  transportation,  environmental,  water 
supply,  water  quality,  water  resources,  and 
otherareas; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  amount  and  types  of 
direct  Federal  aadstance  to  States  and  local- 
ities for  transportation,  environmental, 
water  supply,  water  quality,  water  re- 
sources, resource  recovery,  and  other  areas: 
and 

(3)  an  asaessment  of  the  achlevemente  and 
defldendes  in  total  pulillc  InvestmenU 

(b)  The  snnusl  report  submitted  under 
subsectkm  (a)  shall  also  include,  to  the 
extent  poasnOe  through  existing  daU 
souroea,  a  preaenUtion  of  capital  invest- 
moita  and  fpt~«"g  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  govemmoita  for  the  prior  year  of  the 
annual  report.  The  capital  Investmenta  pres- 
enUtion  shsll  Indentify  by  State,  expendi- 
tures daasifled  by  type  of  public  infrastruc- 
ture investmenta 

(c)  There  sre  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Coundl  $3,000,000  annually  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  titie. 

mrLxicxirTATioH  schxouls 
Sk.  306.  Tlie  providons  of  this  Act  shsll 
be  Implemented  no  later  than  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment. 

&533 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepreaentaHves   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— MUNICIPAL  TAXABLE  BONDS 

sac  in.  SHORT  mu. 

This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  In- 
vestment Taxable  Bond  Option  Act  of 
1983". 

SBC  ItL  AMBNDMENT  OP  SBCriON  lU. 

(a)  la  GsimAL.— SecUon  103  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (reUtlng  to  tax- 
exempt  interest)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (m)  as  subsection  (n)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(m)  EixcTiOH  To  IssuK  Taxable  Bohds.— 

"(1)  SUBSXCnON  (A)  HOT  TO  APPtT.— EXCept 

as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  the  Issuer  of 
obligations  described  in  subsection  (a)  may 
elect  to  Issue  obligations  to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  does  not  apply  If  substantlaUy  aU  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  obligations  are  to  be 
used  to  finance  public  Investment  projects 
under  the  Public  Investment  Incentive  Act 

of  1983. 

"(3)  EucnoN  SOT  availabls  ros  nrousTRi- 
AL  DSVKLOPionrr  soiros.  rrc.— No  election 
may  be  made  under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  for  any  industrial  development  bond, 

"(B)  for  any  obligation  not  described  in 
subaectlon  (a), 

"(C)  for  any  obligation  the  interest  on 
which  is  indudible  in  gross  income  without 
regard  to  this  section,  and 

"(D)  for  any  obligation  with  respect  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  (or  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof)— 

"(1)  guarantees  part  or  all  of  the  prindpal 
or  interest  under  sny  law  of  the  United 
States, 

"(11)  Is  obligated  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  section  403  of  the 
Munidpal  Taxable  Bond  Alternative  Act  of 
1983)  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  Interest, 

"(ill)  has  a  commitment  to  acquire  the  ob- 
ligation in  coimectlon  with  a  Federal  a8sls^ 
ance  program,  or 

"(Iv)  as  to  prindpal  or  interest,  provides  fi- 
nancial aaalstance  similar  to  assistance  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1),  (U),  or  (iU). 
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of  this  subsection,  any  agency 

instrumentality  of  a  State  or  political 

(hall  be  treated  as  such  State  or 

subdivision,  and  any  trust  or  plan 

of  the  employees  of  a  State 

lubdlvision  shall  be  treated  as  an 
Instrumoiti  llty  of  such  State  or  political 
|as  the  case  may  be. 

,— The  election  described  In 

1)  shall  be  made  (at  such  time 
manner  as  the  Secretary  by  reg- 

separately  with  respect  to 

.  »f  obligations  to  which  it  is  to 
e  lecUon  with  respect  to  any  issue 
I  hall  be  irrevocable. 


fdatlM  to  tlw  payiMHt  by  the 
of  a  pMTtloa  of  tkc  lat««rt  coot  of 
whick  k  part  of  aa  Imm  for  wkkh 
tal  tUi  lahooetioa  hM  been 
4M  of  the  Maaldpai  Taxable 
Act  of  IMS.". 

op  ylxld  pcs  pubfosb 
Rbatiho    to    Auitbaok 
(c)  of  section   103  of 
amended  by  redesignating  para- 
paragraph  (7)  and  by  insoting 
(S)  the  foUowlng  new  para- 


STAnS 


VaXKKMOaB  WITHOirT  UOABD  TO 

_  FATMBrrs.— For  purposes  of 
under  this  subsection  whether 
obligation  is  an  arbitrage  bond. 
>n  such  obligation  shall  be  re- 
_.  portion  of  such  yield  which  Is 
by  the  United  States  imder  see- 
the Municipal  Taxable  Bond  Al- 
of  1M3.". 

AMD  ComroKMnio  Amkmd- 


tltftt 


/ct 


Tbcerical 


Subp)  iragraph  i 


, (A)  of  section  a049(bX2) 

is  amended  to  read  as  foQows: 

on  obligations  to  which  sec- 

(relatlng  to  Interest  on  certain 

obligations)  applies  or  which 

from  tax  (without  regard  to  the 
the  bolder)  under  any  other  pro- 
UUe,". 

(4)  of  section  6362(b)  of 
amended— 
^riklng  out  "described  in  section 
lubparagrapb  (A)  and  inserting  in 


Cote 
Interest 


UJsl 
Parairaph 
[Code  Is 


Ueu  thereof  "to  which  secttai  10*  applies"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "described  in  such  sec- 
tion" In  sulvaragraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "to  which  such  section  applies". 

(d)    Eppbcttvx    Datx.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  December  31. 1983. 
8BC  IM.  UNTRO  8TATK8  TO  PAY  PnCINTAGB  OF 

wraagt     yiilo     on     taxablb 

I881IE& 
(a)     PAmXHT     OP     PxaCBRAlB     IHTXIXST 
TiKLS.— 

(1)  IH  osHXRAL— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  without  any 
condition  or  requirement  (other  than  that 
provided  by  paragrmph  (5))  p^y  the  applica- 
ble percentage  of  the  Interest  yield  on  each 
obligation  to  which  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 103(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  lOM  applies.  Payment  of  such  interest 
shaU  be  made  not  later  than  the  time  the 
issuer  makes  Its  corresponding  interest  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  the  obUgaUon. 

(2)  ArrucABLi  PXHCXirrAOS.- For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "applicable  per- 
centage" means,  with  reapect  to  any  obliga- 
tion. 100  percent  reduced  by  the  percentage 
determined  by  dividing— 

(A)  the  interest  yield  for  tax-exempt 
Moody's  rated  AAA  bond  issuances  of  like 
maturity  (determined  by  reference  to  the 
most  recent  monthly  statistics  available  on 
the  date  of  issuance  of  the  obligation),  by 

(B)  the  Interest  yield  for  the  most  recent 
treasury  bond  of  like  maturity. 

(3)  iHTiaBCT  TizLD.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  interest  yield  on  any  obligation 
is  the  yield  over  the  term  of  such  obligation, 
determined  Immediately  after  such  obliga- 
tion is  issued  and  by  taldng  into  account  any 
discount  or  premium. 

(4)  Lncx  MATUXiTT.— For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  like  maturity  Is  the  maturity  of 
six  months,  one  year,  five  years,  ten  years, 
fifteen  years,  and  twenty  years  which  is 
nearest  to  but  not  smaller  than  the  maturi- 
ty of  the  obligation.  

(5)  IBSITXR  TO  BX  FATHIO  AOXMT  FOR  UmTKD 

STATXS.— The  issuer  of  any  obligation  to 
which  an  election  under  section  103(m)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  appUes 
shall  be  the  paying  agent  for  the  United 
States  for  the  paymenU  with  respect  to 
such  obligation  provided  by  this  section. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  pay  to  the  Issuer  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

(6)  LnOTATIOH  OH  UABIUTT  OP  TBI  UHITID 

STATBB.— Notlilng  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  any  liability  for  the  payment  of 
any  portion  of  the  principal  on  any  obliga- 
tion, for  the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the 
interest  on  any  obligation  payable  by  the 
issuer  thereof,  or  for  the  payment  of  any  in- 
terest at  a  time  when  the  lasuer  has  not 
made  the  corresponding  payment. 

(b)  No  AXTTHOUTT  To  RBvnw  Pdifosbs 
OP  Obuoatiohb.- Nothing  In  thla  section 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to 
review  or  approve  the  purpoBes  of  the  issu- 
ance of  any  obligation  to  which  an  election 
under  secUon  103(m)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  applies. 

(C)    AtlTHOKUATIOH    OP    APFKOFBIATIOHS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  aMnopriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1983. 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  entitle- 
ments provided  by  subsection  (a). 
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nru  I.  oxHBUL  frovibiors,  short  tru 
This  title  outlines  the  need  to  maintain, 
repair,  and  build  certain  public  works  cap- 
ital tnvestment  projects  as  eaBcntlBl  for  the 
long-term  economic  growth  of  the  country. 
Those  projects  qualifying  for  loan  asslBt- 
ance  under  this  Act  would  include  physical 
structures  and  facilities  developed  or  ac- 
quired by  public  agencies  to  provide  water, 
waste  disposal,  resource  recovery,  tranqwr- 
tatlon.  and  similar  servtoes.  Private  Invect- 
ment  capital  would  be  encouraged  to  play  a 
major  role  In  addressing  public  capital  needs 
and  the  federal  role  is  anphaiiied  to  help 
facilitate  the  flow  of  private  Investment  cv>- 
Ital  through  »»i»ting  municipal  mai^ets  to 
meet  long-term  public  tnvestment  needs. 

TRU  n.  BTATX  IRPRABiaUC'l  UBX  BARK 

Federal  grants  totaling  $10.0  billion  over  a 
three  year  period  would  be  made  available 
to  State  Infrastructure  Banks  or  compara- 
ble financing  mechanisms  within  a  State,  to 
carry  out  capital  public  InveBtment  loan 
programs.  A  special  revolving  fund  would  be 
established  In  the  State  InfraBtructure 
Bank,  from  which  loans  would  be  made  to 
governmental  units  to  fund  public  capital 
Investment  projects. 

A  state's  allotment  of  waste  treatment 
grants  under  Title  II  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  could  be  transferred  In  part  or  total  to 
the  SUte  Infrastructure  Bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loans  to  munldpalltles  for 
waste  water  capital  investment  projects. 

TTTLB  m.  RATIORAL  IRPRABTRUCTURX  OOURCIL 

An  independent  CouncO  conslstilng  of  nine 
members  would  be  established  to  monitor 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  coordinate  the  ac- 
Uvitles  of  the  Act  with  other  similar  federal- 
ly funded  capital  Investment  projects,  and 
establlBh  allocation  formulae  for  funds  au- 
thorized under  Title  IL  The  CouncU  would 
be  charged  with  developing  an  annual 
report  for  the  Congress,  summarizing  public 
capital  Investment  expenditures  by  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  for  the  prior 
year.  The  CoimcO  would  recommend  to  the 
Congress  federal  grant  and  loan  programs 
that  could  be  directly  administered  through 
banks  authorized  under  Title  n. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today,  along  with 
Senator  DoMonci,  the  Public  Invest- 
ment Incentives  Act  of  1983.  This  bill, 
when  enacted,  will  be  a  major  step  in 
the  national  effort  to  repair  and  main- 
tain public  facilities  that  provide  the 
very  bedrock  of  commerce  and  person- 
al living  standards  in  this  country. 

Now  we  have  all  heard  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  problem.  Who  has  not 
heard  that  the  repair  of  aging  sewers 
in  the  older  cities  of  our  Nation  will 
require  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
next  two  decades?  Similarly,  is  anyone 
unaware  that  the  roads,  water  supply 
systems,  and  solid  waste  disposal 
plants  needed  to  keep  our  Nation 
mobile,  dean,  and  competitive  will 
make  major  demands  on  the  Nation's 
resources  for  the  rest  of  the  century? 

Of  course  we  have  heard  descrip- 
tions of  the  problem.  But  who  has  of- 
fered solutions?  How  will  we  f\md 
these  essential  improvements  and  re- 
pairs? One  option  often  heard  is  to 


provide  more  Federal  funding.  But  is 
this  any  longer  a  realistic  answer?  Can 
a  Federal  Ctovemment  with  $200  bU- 
lion  deficits  out  as  far  as  the  computer 
can  project  really  be  relied  upon  to 
provide  the  funds? 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  New  Jersey 
has  taken  the  lead  in  providing  inno- 
vative thinking  about  this  problem. 
And  New  Jersey  has  come  up  with  a 
straightforward,  financially  sound 
method  of  providing  a  reliable  stream 
of  funds  for  these  public  projects.  My 
SUte  has  called  it  the  New  Jersey  In- 
frastructure Bank.  The  legislation 
Senator  DoMonci  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  will  encourage  infrastruc- 
ture banks  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  Public  Investment  Incentive  Act 
of  1983  is  no  complex.  Title  I  sets 
forth  findings  and  definitions.  Title  II 
provides  the  authorization  for  ftmding 
the  Initial  capitalization  for  all  State 
Infrastructure  Banks.  Title  III  estab- 
lishes a  National  Infrastructure  Coun- 
cU to  apportion  the  authorized  fimds 
to  States  and  oversee  the  operation  of 

Let  ine  describe  briefly  how  the  in- 
frastructure bank  idea  will  be  put  into 
practice.  A  SUte  wishing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  act  wiU  enact  SUte  en- 
abling legislation  esUblishing  its  SUte 
infrastucture  bank  as  a  nonprofit 
entity  within  the  SUte  government 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  infrastruc- 
ture funding.  The  SUte  then  enters 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  terms  specified 
In  title  II.  The  SUte  bank  is  then  eligi- 
ble for  its  share  of  the  funds  author- 
ized in  this  bill.  These  fimds  are  $5  bil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1984,  $3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  $2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  .     ^ 

The  SUte  allocation  of  these  fimds 
will  be  specified  by  the  public  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Infrastructure 
Council  subject  to  review  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  public  members  of  the 
Council  are  the  Treasury  Secretary, 
the  EPA  Administrator,  the  Transpor- 
Ution  Secretary,  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association  chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  SUte  Legisla- 
tures president,  the  National  league 
of  Cities  president,  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  BCayors  president.  Once  the 
funds  are  allocated,  the  Federal  role— 
except  for  general  oversight  by  the 
CouncU— is  ended.  The  SUte  takes 
over  here. 

In  addition  to  its  share  of  the  $10 
bilUon  authorized  here,  the  SUte  in- 
frastructure bank  can  add  in  aU  or  a 
portion  of  the  EPA  waste-water  con- 
struction grants  authorized  by  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  any  SUte  bonds  al- 
ready authorized,  any  new  revenue- 
backed  bonds  of  its  own.  any  SUte  ap- 
propriations, and  any  private  financ- 
ing that  might  be  available. 

The  SUte  infrastructure  bank  then 
sets  up  revolving  funds— one  for  waste 


water  treatment,  one  for  transporta- 
tion, one  for  water  supply,  and  one  for 
soUd  waste  disposal  faculties.  The  EPA 
construction  grant  funds,  for  example, 
would  be  deposited  only  in  the  waste- 
water treatment  revolving  fund  for  use 
only  for  EPA  mandated  treatment 
plants. 

The  SUte  infrastructiire  l>ank  then 
makes  no-  or  low-interest  loans  to  local 
govemmenU  to  enable  them  to  con- 
struct, repair,  and  maint*in  pubUc 
works  faculties.  These  loans— principal 
and  any  interest— would  be  repaid  by 
the  local  governments  back  to  the 
SUte  infrastructure  bank  through 
user  fees,  taxes,  or  effluent  charges,  as 
negotiated  between  the  local  govern- 
ment and  the  bank. 

As  the  loans  to  local  governments 
are  paid  back  to  the  bank,  the  funds 
are  avaUable  to  be  reloaned  to  pay  for 
additional  projects  and  to  maintain 
others. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  President,  the 
concept  here  is  simple,  yet  sophisticat- 
ed. The  advantages  to  the  SUtes— and 
therefore  to  the  Nation— are  dear. 

First,  local  governments  wiU  have  a 
sUble  and  reliable  source  of  funding 
for  essential  pubUc  works  repair  and 
construction.  The  situation  now  is 
fiUed  with  uncertainty:  How  much 
money  wUl  Congress  appropriate?  How 
can  local  governments  plan  large  im- 
provement projects  without  some  as- 
surance that  the  funds  wiU  be  there 
when  they  are  needed?  These  prob- 
lems are  overcome  by  the  establish- 
ment of  SUte  infrastructure  banks. 

Second,  the  State  infrastructure 
hunk  system  provides  for  continuing 
financial  support  rather  than  one-time 
expenditures.  Take  the  EPA  construc- 
tion grants  for  example.  As  it  now 
stands,  a  dty  that  receives  an  EPA 
grant  uses  the  funds  to  construct  its 
sewer  system.  That  money  is  then 
gone.  Nothing  remains  to  maintain  the 
system  or  add  to  it  at  a  later  date. 
With  the  SUte  infrastructure  bank 
system  the  EPA  money  could  be 
loaned  to  the  dty;  as  the  loan  is 
repaid,  the  SUte  infrastructure  bank 
is  recm>itallzed  and  able  to  reloan  the 
funds  to  that  dty  or  other  dties  and 
towns  in  the  State. 

Third,  the  SUte  infrastructure  bank 
concept  enables  a  State  to  leverage  an 
initial,  limited  capital  pool  into  a 
larger  resource  base  capable  of  fund- 
ing a  larger  number  of  pubUc  woiks 
pro  jecU  with  the  same  number  of  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  New 
Jersey  came  up  with  this  plan  is  not 
diff  iciUt  to  understand:  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  innovation.  In  my  SUte 
wewiUneed: 

About  $2.4  bUUon  for  the  waste 
water  treatment  plants  necessary  to 
meet  Federal  standards; 

About  $1.3  bUlion  over  the  next  two 
decades  for  water  supply  projects,  es- 
sentially drinldng  water  projects; 


About  $1.6  bUlion  over  the  next  two 
decades  for  18  soUd  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities around  the  SUte;  and 

About  $5  billion  over  the  next  7  to 
10  years  for  transporUtion  projects,  of 
which  only  $2  billion  can  be  eiq>ected 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  and  $1.S 
bUIion  from  UMTA. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  rely  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  finance  aU  of  these 
projects.  And  Just  as  dearly  these 
projects  must  be  funded  if  our  SUte  is 
to  continue  to  be  an  attractive,  com- 
petitive place  to  live  and  work. 

To  make  this  point  more  vividly,  let 
me  describe  the  waste  water  treatment 
situation  in  New  Jersey.  We  have  237 
projects  on  our  priority  list  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  Federal  dean  water 
standards.  With  the  current,  lowered 
Federal  appropriations,  we  wiU  be  able 
to  complete  only  13  of  these  projects, 
and  even  these  13  will  require  substan- 
tial assistance  from  the  SUte.  Even  if 
all  the  currently  authorized  money  is 
eventually  appropriated,  the  number 
of  projects  that  can  be  completed  rises 
only  to  24.  Over  200  projects  in  New 
Jersey  alone  stand  Uttle  chance  of 
being  completed. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  Jersey  Infrastruc- 
ture Bank,  all  237  projects  coiUd  be 
funded  in  about  10  years  and  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  funding  would  be 
provided  for  sewer  construction  and 
maintenance. 

It  is  true  that  the  13  projects  at  the 
top  of  the  priority  list  that  are  now  in 
line  for  EPA  grants  could  receive  loans 
from  the  SUte  infrastructure  bank 
rather  than  grants  from  EPA.  Howev- 
er, even  these  dties  would  experience 
increases  in  their  user  fees  of  less  than 
30  percent  with  the  bank  loan.  And 
local  debt  f inandng  for  the  remainder 
of  the  237  projects  would  be  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  Further,  we  have  pro- 
vided that  the  SUte  may  continue  to 
receive  any  portion  of  its  EPA  con- 
struction funding  in  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral grants  instead  of  using  it  in  the 
infrastructure  banlL. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  SUte 
infrastructure  banks  have  the  poten- 
tial to  make  a  real  difference— to  pro- 
vide a  stable,  reliable,  source  of  fimds 
to  meet  our  Nation's  infrastructure 
needs  of  today  and  tomorrow.  This 
legislation  offers  realistic  assistance 
toward  bringing  about  the  infrastruc- 
ture bank  solution.  One  way  for  the 
SUtes  to  meet  this  need  is  to  ask  the 
Federal  Government  for  aU  the  money 
required  to  do  the  Job.  Another  way  is 
to  foUow  New  Jersey's  lead  and,  with 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
Federal  Government,  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands  and  buUd  a 
better  America. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  examine  this 
bUl  caref  uUy  and  give  it  your  support. 
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over,  deiHressed  farm  prices  and  high 
production  are  creating  an  enorous 
hardship  for  our  farmers,  and  in- 
creased agricultural  trade  would  pro- 
vide an  wdcome  outlet  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  create  Jobs  in  food  proccasstng 
industries.  The  European  Community 
is  already  seeking  to  expand  its  ex- 
ports to  the  Third  World,  and  an 
active  role  by  State  Department  offi- 
cials here  and  abroad  will  be  necessary 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  preeminence 
as  a  supplier  of  the  world's  food. 

The  State  Department  recognizes  its 
role  in  the  promotion  of  agrtcultiu«l 
exports  as  former  Secretary  of  State 
iT^g  stressed  in  a  cable  to  all  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors: 

■  *  *  The  effort  to  promote  sirlcultural 
exports  is  one  of  major  importance  for  the 
United  SUtes.  I  consider  It  a  major  objec- 
tive of  our  overseas  misBlons.  I  know  tbat  I 
can  count  on  you  to  take  a  strons  peiaimal 
interest  in  the  achievement  of  this  objective 
in  your  country.  •  *  • 

Bflany  of  the  farmers  I  have  spoken 
with  believe  that  State  needs  to  be 
much  more  aggressive. 

The  rigid  protectionist  polldes  of 
Japan  and  the  European  Community 
directed  at  agricultural  trade  have  a 
spillover  effect  which  is  increasing 
tensions  and  damaging  oiur  overall  re- 
lations with  the  countries  involved. 
Secretary  Shultz  has  already  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  In  Europe  trying  to 
improve  relations  with  those  nations, 
and  an  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  play  an  important  role  in  these 
efforts. 

U.S.  Foreign  Service  personnel  are  in 
an  ideal  position  to  monitor  the  slight- 
est changes  in  trade  policy  aroimd  the 
world,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Under  Secretary  for  Agricultural  Af- 
fairs thehr  efforts  could  help  to  head 
off  the  creation  of  the  sort  of  trade 
barriers  which  the  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative is  now  trying  to  eliminate. 
There  are  many  Issues  which  fall 
under  the  day-to-day  purview  of  the 
State  Department  that  require  the 
input  of  an  official  who  is  aware  of  the 
domestic  importance  of  UJ3.  agricul- 
ture. 

An  extremely  sensitive  issue  has 
been  the  matter  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  guarantees  of  loans  to 
Poland  and  Romania  for  the  purchase 
of  UJ3.  farm  goods.  The  foreign  policy 
ramifications  of  this  controversy  are 
varied  and  difficult  to  predict,  but 
before  this  issue  is  resolved,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  must  be  considered  and 
consulted. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is  di- 
rected not  only  at  the  Caribbean 
region  but  also  at  our  own  producers 
of  certain  agricultural  products. 

As  the  administrator  of  the  f  ood-f  or- 
peace  program,  promoter  of  agricul- 
tural exchange  programs  and  monitor 
of  economic  trends  abroad,  the  State 
Department  is  doaely  involved  with 
the  activities  of  U.S.  farmers  and  is  in 


a  position  to  affect  the  farmer  in  nu- 
merous bilateral  and  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations. 

More  often  than  not,  agriculture  and 
foreign  policy  objectives  colndde,  and 
our  farmers  will  enthusiastically  sup- 
port TJA.  foreign  poUcy  if  only  they 
feel  that  their  own  interests  are  being 
represented.  Today,  however,  the 
American  farmer  has  little  or  no 
access  to  the  makers  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  need  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent, spedalized  conduit  for  the  con- 
cerns of  the  farmer.  I  believe  that  the 
creation  of  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Agricultural  Affairs  will  fOl 
that  need. 
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By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Btbd): 
S.  535.  A  bill  authorizing  a  Joint  ven- 
ture financed  in  part  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
jonrr  vkstdbk  st  thx  TsmisssiB  vallbt 

AUTBOKITT 

Bir.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  Just  an- 
nounced a  joint  venture  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  and  Duke 
Power  Co.:  to  design  and  construct  a 
large-scale  atmospheric  fluldlzed  bed 
combustion  (AFBC)  demonstration 
project.  This  is  a  landmark  in  energy 
technology,  for  It  offers  the  electric 
utility  Industry  an  imprecedented  op- 
portunity to  use  the  Nation's  abim- 
dsmt  coal  resources  in  a  way  that  is 
both  economically  and  environmental- 
ly sound. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  160-mega- 
watt  plant,  to  be  built  as  part  of  TVA's 
Shawnee  powerplant  near  Paducah, 
Ky.,  will  cost  $200  million.  Although 
independent  financing  is  being  se- 
cured, today  I  am  introducing,  along 
with  my  colleagues  Senators  Bakeb. 
Btrd,  Huodlkston,  Rahdolph,  and 
Sassxr,  legislation  authorizing  $50  mil- 
lion to  help  this  joint  venture  along  by 
insuring  that  the  facility  will  be  built 
and  its  construction  completed  on 
time. 

The  atmospheric  fluldlzed  bed  com- 
bustion process  works  by  mixing 
ground  limestone  with  coal  in  a  fluld- 
lzed bed  boiler  as  the  combustion  proc- 
ess begins.  Sulfur  is  then  chemically 
captiu-ed  by  the  limestone  during  com- 
bustion and  remains  in  a  dry.  inert  ash 
that  can  be  readily  used  in  landfills. 
Not  only  is  the  sulfur  content  of  the 
coal  effectively  reduced,  but  the  low 
combustion  temperatures  of  the  AFBC 
process  produce  and  subsequently  re- 
lease less  nitrogen  oxides  into  the  at- 
mosphere than  do  conventional,  coal- 
fired  plants.  One  of  the  most  appeal- 
ing aspects  of  this  impressive  technol- 
ogy is  that  it  can  either  be  retrofitted 
onto  existing  plants  or  incorporated 
into  new  designs. 

We  know  that  the  process  works. 
TVA  has  already  constructed  a  $68 


million  2-megawatt  AFBC  pilot  plant 
in  Paducah  with  the  help  of  Federal 
fxinding.  I  might  add.  that  has  operat- 
ed in  excess  of  1,000  hours  since  last 
May.  Tests  will  be  run  through  1986, 
but  preliminary  results  indicate  that 
90  percent  of  the  sulfur  content  of  4-5- 
percent  sulfur  coal  can  be  removed  by 
AFBC. 

We  cannot  afford  any  delays  in  the 
Shawnee  demonstration  project.  It  is 
not  only  important  to  the  country's 
energy  security,  it  also  will  help  put 
Americans  back  to  work.  Consider  the 
impact  on  one  State  alone.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  western  Kentucky  coal 
fields  where  high  sulfur  is  mined  is  ap- 
proaching 30  percent,  a  sad  fact  that  is 
not  solely  a  function  of  a  depressed 
national  economy.  Stringent  clean  air 
laws  have  made  this  coal  unattractive 
to  industry  because  it  cannot  be  easily 
burned  in  compliance  with  environ- 
mental regulations.  Lest  I  be  misun- 
derstood, let  me  stress  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  statutes  that  are  now 
on  the  books.  In  fact.  I  would  not  have 
them  changed   in  any  way.   But.   I 
would  like  to  see  new  life  breathed 
back  Into  the  coal  industry  and  I  think 
AFBC  is  one  avenue  that  we  must 
pursue.  While  it  can.  of  course,  be 
used  for  all  types  of  coal.  AFBC  is  par- 
ticularly significant  for  the  future  of 
high  sulfur  coal  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  such  as  is  foimd  in  Kentucky. 
Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

A  vital  reason  to  promote  the  timely 
completion  of  the  TVA  AFBC  project 
is  that  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
once  again  slashed  the  f ossU  fuels  re- 
search and  development  budget.  Last 
year,  the  administration  requested 
$109  million;  Congress  appropriated 
$311  million,  nearly  tripling  the  re- 
quest. This  year,  the  request  is  back 
down  to  $138  million,  which  does  not 
portend  well  for  any  hope  this  Nation 
holds  of  attaining  a  greater  degree  of 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

If  this  country  is  to  every  reach  that 
goal,  we  will  have  to  make  use  of  all 
the  domestic  resources  at  our  disposal. 
That  indudes  coal.  That  indudes  syn- 
thetic fuels.  That  indudes  solar.  That 
indudes  all  those  promising  and  po- 
tentially beneficial  technologies  which 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  being  discard- 
ed as  tWs  country  abandons  its  com- 
mitment to  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. 
We  must  not  allow  that  to  happen. 
We  must  give  the  most  promising 
technologies  the  chance  to  prove  their 

worth. 

The  TVA's  atmospheric  fluldlzed 
bed  combustion  demonstration  project 
represents  just  such  an  opportunity.  It 
is  a  chance  to  show  that  this  impor- 
tant technology  Is  a  cost-competitive 
and  environmentally  effective  way  to 
use  American  coal.  Its  successful  com- 
mercial w>pllcatlon  will  not  only 
insure  a  cleaner  environment  and  put 
Americans  back  to  work,  but  it  will 


also  mark  a  major  step  forward  in  this 
country's  drive  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  energy  self -suf f idency. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
from  TV  commercials  lately  about 
"Reach  Out  and  Touch  Someone." 
Here  is  an  American  energy  product 
that  we  can  reach  out  and  touch.  I 
hope  that  the  Energy  Committee  will 
expect  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation and  this  Congress  can  show  its 
renewed  commitment  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  to  energy  self -suf  fidency. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation that  he  is  Introducing.  I  thank 
him  for  allowing  me  that  privilege. 


By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  537.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  competitive  health  insur- 
ance programs  for  Federal  employee 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

HIALTH  mSUSAIlO  FaOOKAlIS  FOS  RDKKAL 


•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  under 
present  law,  any  Federal  employee  or- 
ganization wishing  to  offer  its  own 
health  plan  as  an  option  to  its  man- 
hers  had  to  submit  its  application  for 
such  a  health  plan  In  1979.  This  arbi- 
trary cutoff  date  prevents  employee 
organizations  frcnn  now  providing  cost- 
effective  alternatives  to  existing 
health  plans  already  approved  imder 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefit 
program. 

Legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  remove  that  arbitrary  barrier 
by  deleting  the  cutoff  date  contained 
in  current  law.  Furthermore,  this 
measiuv  would  allow  members  of  the 
employee  group  to  transfer  their  en- 
rollment to  the  new  plan  within  a 
specified  period  of  time.  Such  a  limit- 
ed transfer  opportunity  would  be 
available  only  to  members  of  the  sped- 
fied  employee  group  and  would  not 
cause  a  disruption  in  health  plans  for 
other  Federal  employees  and  annu- 
itants. 

One  group  in  particular,  the  Federal 
Managers'  Association,  has  been  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  offer  a  competi- 
tive health  plan  to  its  members.  The 
FMeral  BCanagers'  Association  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  management 
organizations  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Currently,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 15,000  members  nationwide 
who  represent  all  the  major  depart- 
ments and  agendes  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  llfUng  of  the  1979  dosing  date 
only  allows  the  FMA  or  other  employ- 
ee groups  to  submit  their  plans  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
OPM  still  has  complete  authority  to 
negotiate  with  the  employee  group  so 
that  any  approved  plan  would  meet 


OPM  mintmiim  requirements  relating 
to  benefit  levds  and  premium  rates. 

This  legldation  again  gives  employee 
groups  the  right  to  offer  their  own 
plan  to  give  their  members  a  competi- 
tive choice  in  the  costly  area  of  health 
care  benefits.  At  a  time  when  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants  are  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  decisions  affecting 
their  livelihood,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  limit  their  access  to  a 
variety  of  health  plans  which  offer 
different  benefit  levels  and  premium 
costs. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  move  expedi- 
tiously toward  genuine  reforms  in  the 
^deral  employee  health  benefits  pro- 
gram. In  the  interim.  I  hope  we  can 
take  this  small  step  to  allow  employee 
groups  themselves  to  offer  their  mem- 
bers the  most  cost-effective  health 
plans  possible.* 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BxTMFnts.     Mr.     SassBt.     Mr. 

DiCoiKxn.  Mr.  RAXOOLrH.  Mr. 

D'Amato,    Mr.    DDBsmnoBK. 

Mr.   DoiOHici,  Mr.   BuioicK. 

Mi.  Hoixnros.  Mr.  Psbct,  Mr. 

Guani.  Mr.  Luosa.  Mr.  CoHn, 

and  Mr.  Btbs): 
SJ.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating April   29,   1983,  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


■ATIOBAL  MUaSIira  BOMB  ■WBIWTS  DAT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today, 
as  in  previous  years.  I  am  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  which  proclaims  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  designate 
Friday,  April  29,  1983,  as  "National 
Nundng  Home  Residents  Day."  I  do  so 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Bumfcrs,  Sassxr.  DxCOTcnn.  Rah- 
dolph.  D'Amaio.   DuaDBUHOxa.   Do- 

ICSHICI.     BUSDICK.     HOLUHOS,     PXBCT. 

Glkhh.  Luoar.  Cohxh.  and  Btbo. 

There  ue  more  than  1.3  million  dti- 
sens  who  reside  in  nursing  homes 
throughout  these  United  States,  dti- 
zens  who  have  helped  to  build  this 
Nation  and  make  it  strong.  In  1981, 
$24  billion  in  Federal  funds  were  spent 
on  nursing  home  care,  which  is  in  ad- 
dition to  State  medicaid  contributions. 
These  figures  alone  are  impressive. 
But  even  more  astounding  are  the 
prospects  for  the  future:  medical  tech- 
nological advances  have  been  such 
that  in  the  last  10  years  alone  the 
over-75  age  group  has  grown  by  more 
than  37  percent.  This  is  the  precise 
age  group  that  is  in  greatest  need  of 
the  types  of  health  care  services  which 
nursing  homes  provide. 

By  the  year  2030  the  over-65  seg- 
ment will  reach  55  million,  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  Nation's  population. 
These  figures  have  staggering  implica- 
tions for  our  Nation's  health  care  sys- 
tems in  general,  and  for  the  nursing 
home  industry  in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  nursing 
home  residents  represent  an  Invalu- 
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President,    I    am 
this  Joint  resolu- 
Senate.  I  hope  my  col- 
Join  in  sponsoring  and 
enactment  of  this  Joint 
establish  April  29.  1983. 
Nursing  Home  Residents 
understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House 
Congressman 
will  introduce  an  iden- 
in  the  House  of  Repre- 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Joint  resolution  be  print- 
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the  Senate  and  the  Hovae  of 
of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
OMaemUed.  That  April  29, 
as  "National  Nursing 
Day",  a  time  of  renewed 
ctmoem  and  respect  for  the  Na- 
home  residents.  The  Presi- 
and  requested  to  issue  a 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  State   to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
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MOIHIBAH, 


HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mi.     DxCoHcm. 

PoKo.  Mr.  Snots,  Mr.  Ma- 

.  Mr.  MATsmrAQA.  Mr.  Do- 

MSMtci.    Mr.    Orabslkt.    Idr. 


Sassib.  Mr.  Hum,  Mr.  Ihoutk, 
Mr.  DuanranosR.  Mr.  Boanr, 
Mr.  WAama.  Mr.  Jkpskh.  Mr. 
Hdun.    Mr.    Thusicohd,    Mr. 

MBIZDIBAUlf.      Mr.      M«T«nHTO. 

Mr.   Snvsirs.  Mr.   Packwood, 

and  Mr.  I^vnr): 
8J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  that 
the  week  containing  March  8  of  1983. 
1984.  and  1985  shall  be  designated  as 
"Women's  History  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


womii's  HinoKT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
can women  have  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  our  society.  Howev- 
er, Ijecause  their  role  is  so  fundamen- 
tal, it  is  often  overlooked  or  taken  for 
granted.  For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased 
to  siwnsor,  once  again,  the  resolution 
designating  the  week  containing 
March  8  as  "Women's  History  Week," 
and  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  legislation  expeditiously. 
This  week,  which  is  to  be  set  aside  to 
help  us  remember  the  contributions  of 
women,  has  been  met  with  much  en- 
thusiasm, as  the  wide  participation  in 
the  past  observances  has  shown.  Plans 
by  many  commimity  organizations  to 
help  us  rediscover  and  leam  more 
about  the  women  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory are  already  well  underway. 

Because  of  the  great  response  to  this 
event  in  1982,  and  to  help  commtmlty 
groups  establish  Women's  History 
Week  as  an  awareness  program  of  on- 
going significance,  the  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  sets  aside  the  week 
of  March  8  for  the  next  3  years,  1983, 
1984,  and  1985,  as  Women's  History 
Week.  It  is  important  that  we  take  the 
time  to  celebrate  and  give  recognition 
to  the  accomplishments  of  our  fore- 
mothers  as  weU  as  our  forefathers. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
contributions  that  women  have  made 
in  my  own  home  State  of  Utah.  Unlike 
most  of  the  pioneer-settled  States, 
Utah  is  unique  in  that  nearly  half  of 
the  pioneers  who  arrived  in  1847  were 
women.  In  many  cases,  those  women 
provided  most  of  the  support  for  their 
families,  including  food,  clothing, 
building  shelters,  and  protecting  their 
families  from  the  dangers  of  the  West. 
Another  important  aspect  of  Utah's 
history  is  its  leadership  in  political 
rights.  Prior  to  statehood,  women  in 
the  Utah  Territory  were  the  first  in 
the  United  States,  or  its  territories,  to 
vote  in  a  general  election.  Utah  women 
were  also  among  the  first  to  serve  as 
Jurors,  mayors,  and  State  legislators. 
In  1896,  for  example,  Martha  Hughes 
Cannon  became  the  first  woman  in 
America  to  be  elected  to  a  State  senate 
seat.  Senator  Cannon,  a  physician, 
sponsored  the  bill  that  created  the 
State  board  of  health,  which  operates 
today  as  the  Utah  State  Health  De- 
partment. 

Utah  also  encouraged  a  large 
number  of  women  in  professional 
fields,  many  of  whom  had  national 


reputations.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
19th  century,  Utah  probably  had  the 
largest  number  of  women  doctors  and 
mldwives  in  the  United  States,  and 
could  boast  of  Emma  Lucy  Gates,  a 
world  famous  soprano,  and  Emmeline 
B.  Wells,  who  was  editor  of  the  Expo- 
nent, one  of  the  first  women's  maga- 
zines. 

In  every  State,  the  legacy  of  these 
womoi  and  of  women  pioneers  in  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor  deserves  to 
be  recognized  and  celebrated  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  their 
support  for  this  worthwhile  resolu- 

tiOIL 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pkll,  Mr.  Smnns,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  ZoanrsKY,  Mr. 
Hatfixld,  Mr.  Cochbah,  Mr. 
Dodo,  Mr.  Bditsdt,  Mi.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  PxRCT,  Mr.  Lohg, 
Mr.  Chilcs.  Mr.  Oark.  Mr. 
MtnucowsKi,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Rahdolph, 
Mi.  Tsohcas,  Mr.  Johhstoh. 
Mr.    Baucus,    and    Mr.    Hol- 

UMGS): 

S.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  to  de- 
clare March  18,  1983.  as  "National 
Energy  Education  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIOHAL  OTERGT  EDTTCATION  DAT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senate  chairman  of  the  national 
energy  education  day  project,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  March  18,  1983.  as 
"National  Energy  Education  Day." 

At  a  time  when  our  country's  future 
depends  on  secure  and  competitively 
priced  energy  resources,  NEED  serves 
to  develop  and  enhance  energy  educa- 
tion programs  at  all  grade  levels  of 
public  and  private  schools.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  insure  that  this  coun- 
try meets  its  future  energy  demands, 
we  must  encourage  our  greatest  re- 
source—the minds  and  talents  of  this 
coimtry's  youth— to  understand  and 
help  find  the  answers  to  the  energy 
questions  our  world  faces.  NEED  pro- 
grams have  proven  to  be  an  effective 
vehicle  in  integrating  energy  educa- 
tion into  the  Nation's  schools. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
serve  as  cochairman  of  the  1983  na- 
tional energy  education  day  project. 
The  theme  for  NEED  this  year  is 
"Energy  Economics— the  Global,  Na- 
tional, and  Local  Connections."  Stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  other  members  of 
their  communities  explore  such  topics 
as: 

The  energy  needs  of  the  Third 
World: 

The  effects  of  importing  foreign  oil 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade; 

The  relationship  between  energy 
and  employment:  and 


What  consumers  are  doing  to  control 
energy  costs  in  their  homes  and  means 
of  transportation. 

There  are  currently  6  million  stu- 
dents in  10,000  schools  NEED  pro- 
grams throughout  the  coimtry  learn- 
ing the  answers  to  these  and  other  im- 
portant questions. 

Mr,  President,  we  are  luu)pily  watch- 
ing the  countries  of  OPEC  lose  their 
power  to  manipulate  world  oil  prices 
to  higher  and  higher  levels.  The 
people  of  this  country  saw  what  in- 
creased oil  prices  were  doing  to  this 
country's  economy  and  to  their  own 
pocketbooks  and  they  did  something 
about  it— they  began  to  conserve 
energy.  Through  a  concerted  national 
effort,  demand  for  OPEC  oil  declined 
significantly  and  the  oil  cartel  is  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  its  artificially 
high  price  of  oil. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  plan  now  for  that  day 
when  oil  is  once  again  scarce.  This 
means  insuring  adequate  domestic 
energy  resources  to  serve  our  needs. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  develop  a 
wide  range  of  alternate  sources  of 
energy— from  synthetic  fuels,  solar, 
and  wind  power,  to  geothermal  and 
nuclear  fusion  energy.  This  effort  will 
require  uixlating  our  educational 
system  at  tiU.  grade  levels  to  prepare 
this  Nation's  youth  for  the  new  de- 
mands and  challenges  ahead. 

National  Energy  Education  Day 
(NEED)  will  bring  together  students, 
teachers,  school  officials,  and  commu- 
nity members  to  focus  attention  on 
the  need  for  a  greater  understanding 
of  energy  issues.  NEEH?  will  also  pro- 
vide the  necessary  support  for  encour- 
aging talented  youth  to  choose  fields 
of  energy  as  viable  career  options. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  in  mind,  I 
ask  that  it  be  resolved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
this  distinguished  body  that  March  18, 
1983,  hereby  is  designated  "National 
Energy  Education  Day."« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CocBRAH)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  13,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  decrease 
the  holding  period  for  long-term  cap- 
ital gain  treatment  from  1  year  to  6 
months. 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CocHRAif )  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  16,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of.  and  the  de- 
duction of  contributions  to,  education 
savings  accounts. 

8.  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 


(Mr.  CocRRAii)  was  added  as  a  coqwn- 
sor  of  S.  19,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployee Retir«nent  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  assure  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  women  and 
men  imder  retirement  plans. 

S.41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durxhbercor, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  KAsmr)  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  were 
added  as  oosponsors  of  S.  41,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  revenue  sharing  program 
for  local  governments  through  fiscal 
year  1986. 

S.  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  KASTEir)  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  TRible)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  47,  a  biU  to  improve 
the  international  ocean  commerce 
transportation  system  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

S.  lOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thdrm ohd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Loui^ana 
(Mr.  JoHNSTOH)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  105,  a  bill  to  define  the  af- 
firmative defense  of  insanity  and  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  the  commit- 
ment of  offenders  suffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  IDS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^vni.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollimgs),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hexhz),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
were  added  as  cosiwnsors  of  S.  106,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  to 
extend  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Act  of  1982  beyond 
March  31, 1983. 

8.  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  107,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  an  execu- 
tive department. 

S.  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  117,  a  bill  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  efforts. 

8.  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  120,  a  bill  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  allowance  of  the  deduction 
for  eliminating  architectural  and 
transportation  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly. 

8.  3ia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxssler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


(Mr.  Lazalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  212,  a  bUl  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  VS.  Travel  and  Tourism  Admlnis- 
trati<m. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melchbr)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  212.  supra. 

8.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  coq>on- 
sor  of  S.  215,  a  bill  to  amend  the  BaU 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  permit  consid- 
en^Uon  of  danger  to  the  community  in 
setting  pretrial  release  conditions,  to 
expand  the  list  of  statutory  release 
conditions,  to  establish  a  more  appro- 
priate basis  for  deciding  on  postconvic- 
tion release,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  S17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  217.  a  bill  reform  procedures 
for  collateral  review  of  criminal  Judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  ail 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mi.  Inoute)  and  the  Senator  from 
T<>M<«ia»*  (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  222,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  withholding  of  tax  from  interest 
and  dividends  and  to  require  state- 
ments to  be  filed  by  the  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  interest,  dividends,  and  pa- 
tronage dividends. 

8.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MxLCHER)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  331,  a  bill  to  create  a  National 
Investment  Corporation. 

8.  «17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
iMi.  Sarbanes)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  417,  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Social  Seciirity  Act  to  establish  de- 
pository accoimts  in  the  Treasury  for 
those  portions  of  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund,  the 
Federal  disability  insiu*ance  trust 
fund,  the  Federal  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund,  and  the  Federal  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  trust  fund 
not  reqxilred  to  meet  current  with- 
drawals, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quatle),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  446,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  agricultural  commodities  received 
under  a  payment-in-ktnd  program. 
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8.  «•• 

request  of  Mr.  Riklb.  the 
Jie  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

;)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 

166,  a  bill  to  authorize  assist- 
avoid    mortgage    defaults 
adverse    economic   condl- 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  «tT 

]  equest  of  Mr.  Humfhsxt.  the 
the  Senator  from  Missouri 
the   Senator   from 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from 
Hawkihs).  the  Senator 
„.  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
rom  North  DakoU  (Mr.  Ah- 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
were  added  as  co- 
of  S.  497.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
United  States  Code  to  pro- 
drug abuse  oriented  adver- 
and  shipments  of  drugs  in 
to  drug  abuse  oriented  adver- 
shall  be  nonmailable  matter. 
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the  use  of  plastic  and  rubber  bullets 
against  (dvil^ms. 

SBf  ATS  USOLUnOII  S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Csahstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MtntKowsKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  2.  a  resolution  in- 
forming the  House  of  Representatives 
that  a  quonun  of  the  Senate  Is  assem- 
bled. 

BOIATS  BBSOLDTIOII  40 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Obassixt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
(Mr.  MATTmoLT)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  40,  a  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  urging  Presidential  action  in 
calling  for  an  immediate  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  trade  simmiit  to  address 
the  U  A  long-term  trade  policy  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  individuals  from  the 
Oovemment,  business,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  academic  community. 


"(b)  For  purpoMS  of  nibparacraLpb  (a),  tbe 
tenn  'outside  earned  Inoome'  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  advances  on  books  from  an  estab- 
lished trade  publisher  under  usual  contract 
terms; 

"(3)  royalties  from  books: 

"(3)  proceeds  from  tbe  sale  of  cieatlve  or 
artistic  works: 

"(4)  any  'buyout'  arrangement  fron  pro- 
f eisianal  partnerships  or  buaineases  which  is 
reaaonably  related  to  tbe  fair  market  value 
of  the  partnership  or  business  interest  in 
the  enterprise  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of 
such  interest,  payable  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  tbne.  and  not  related  to  future 
aenrloes  or  profitability  of  the  enterprise;" 


AMENDldENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRDJTINO 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AOE  OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 


8.4M 

request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 

the  Senator  from  Hawaii 

the  Senator  from 

_  (Mr.  Tbubmohd),  and 

from    Oklahoma    (Mr. 

>  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

to  amend  the  Agricultural 

to  modify  the  dairy  price 

irogram. 

8.  SOS 

request  of  Mr.  Hxticfhrst.  the 
the   Senator  from   Florida 
noxs)  was  added  as  a  co- 
>f  S.  503,  a  bill  to  make  it  un- 
manufacture,  distribute,  or 
with  intent  to  distribute,  a 
wliich  is  an  imitation  of  a  con- 
^^bstance  or  a  drug  which  pur- 
act  like  a  controlled  sub- 


t> 


possess 

drug 
trolled 
ports  U. 
stance. 

RATI  jonrr  ■bsolutioii  t 
At  thf  request  of  Mr.  Hsuts.  the 
name  o:  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zoi  nfSKT)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  I  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9.  a 
Joint  ret  olutlon  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution 0  I  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  rlgh :  to  life. 


SAltBAHCS) 


Uie 


kTK  coiKnnaBiR  ixsolutioii  t 
request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
the  Senator  from  Maryland 
.^AHCS)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
Senate  Congressional  Resolu- 
concurrent  resolution  calling 
Oovemment  of  the  United 
to  outlaw  the  Ulster  Defease 

,  its  monberditp,  activities, 

like  terrorist  organization. 

OOHCOKISm  KBSOLDTIOM  10 

request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
the  Senator  from  Maryland 
)  and  the  Senator  from 
vania     (Mr.     Spsctsh)     were 
ks  coQwnsors  of  Senate  Con- 
Resolution  10,  a  concurrent 
oinng  upon  the  Govem- 
the  United  Kingdom  to  ban 


tte 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  68-IMPOS- 
ING  LIMITATIONS  ON  OUTSIDE 
EARNED     INCOME     OF     SENA- 
TORS   AND    CERTAIN    SENATE 
OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
BCr.  LEAHY  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

aRn.  68 
RettAved,  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  after  rule 
XXXV  the  f oUowinr 

"Rule  XXXVI 

"OOTStDS  EUUISD  IHCOlfS 

"1.  During  the  period  of  service  in  a  calen- 
dar year  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a  rate 
exceeding  $35,000  a  year  and  employed  for 
more  than  ninety  days  In  a  calendar  year, 
tbe  aggregate  amount  of  the  outside  earned 
income  of  such  individual  for  such  period 
shaU  not  exceed  $25,000. 

"2.  (a)  A  Senator  shall  not  receive  hono- 
raria in  excess  of  $2,000  for  each  apearanoe, 
gp^BCh.  or  article. 

"(b)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
covered  by  paragraph  1  shall  not  receive 
honoraria  in  excess  of — 

"(1)  $300  for  each  appearance,  speech,  or 
article,  and 

"(3)  $1,500  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  cal- 
endar year. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  llmltaUons 
under  paracrapb  1  or  3(bX2),  any  Senator, 
officer,  or  employee  may  accept  honoraria 
in  excess  of  tbe  amount  allowed  in  parsr 
gn4>h  1  or  2(bX2)  but  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000.  if  he  donates  such  honoraria  to  an 
organisation  exempt  from  taxstinn  under 
section  501(cXS)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  if  no  tax  benefits  accrue  to 
such  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  for  such 
donation. 

"3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  tbe  term 
'outside  earned  inctune'  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (b),  mean  any 
Income  earned  by  an  individual  (other  than 
the  salary  received  as  a  Senator  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate)  which  is  compensa- 
tion received  as  a  result  of  personal  services 
actually  rendered. 


MO.  « 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration.) 

Bdr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  66) 
providing  for  regtdations  to  implement 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

KOTicx  or  miss  lion  to  Amm  tbx  avrss 

BCr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  the  f  ollowtaig  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
amei>d  rule  xn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to 
tbe  resolution  (S.  Res.  66).  providing  for 
regulations  to  implement  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  the  Soiate.  the  following 
amendment:  vis:  At  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion add  the  f oUowinr 

Sac.  4.  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
tbe  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  When  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on 
the  floor,  each  Souttor  shall  vote  from  the 
assigned  desk  of  tbe  Sexuttor.". 


,q"-' 


!  «y_i'.  • 


NOTICTES  OF  HEARINGS 
ooiaaTiss  on  tbx  sunnT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  BCr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  submission  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  1983.  at  10  ajn.  and  2  pjn.  in 
room  608  of  the  Senate  Dlricsen  Office 
Building. 

Witnesses  for  the  10  a.m.  hearing 
will  be  the  Honorable  Thomas  H. 
Kean.  Governor.  State  of  New  Jerser. 
Dr.  John  Petersen,  Director.  Govern- 
ment Finance  Research  Center.  Dr. 
Roy  Bahl,  director  of  metropolitan 
studies.  Maxwell  School.  University  of 
Syracuse;  and  Mr.  Arch  W.  Roberts, 
chairman.  Public  Securities  Associa- 
tion. 

Witnesses  for  the  2  pan.  hearing  will 
be  Dr.  Gordon  Moore,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Intel  Corp.;  Dr. 


George  Keyworth.  Science  Adviser  to 
the  President,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy;  and  Dr.  James 
Rutherford,  chief  education  officer, 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  submission  on  February  17. 
1983.  at  10  ajn.  in  room  608  of  the 
Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building. 

The  Honorable  Bdartin  Feldstein. 
Chairman.  C^oimdl  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers will  be  the  witness. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COmOTRS  ON  THX  JUSICIAXT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  February  17.  1983.  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
S.  47.  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COIOaTTBB  OR  SltALL  BUSUISSS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  17,  at  2  p.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  S.  499,  a 
bill  to  permit  tax  exempt  financing  in 
connection  with  SBA's  503  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PKRMAimn  StnCOlOaTTKB  OH  IHVISTlOATIOlfS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, March  9,  1983,  at  10  ajn.,  to  hold 
an  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
t^ung  testimony  in  connection  with 
(HEREIU)  Hotel  Employees  and  Res- 
taurant Employees  International 
Union.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


continually  fought  to  secure  their  po- 
litical freedom. 

On  June  IS.  1940.  the  Soviets  en- 
tered the  small  independent  nation  of 
Lithuania  with  more  than  300,000 
tnxvs.  This  intervention  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  1920  peace  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  which  the 
Soviets  forever  renounced  the  sover- 
eign rights  of  Russia  over  the  inde- 
pendent people  of  Lithuania. 

In  August  1940.  the  pro-Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  installed  during 
the  invasion,  requested  that  the 
nation  be  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Today, 
the  United  States  reco^iizes  the  strug- 
gle of  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  break 
the  chains  of  Soviet  domination,  and 
denounces  the  illegal  incorporation  of 
the  free  and  independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  only  fitting  to  commemorate 
the  65th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  The 
founding  of  this  new  state  brought  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  religion,  speech, 
and  assembly. 

On  this  date  we  pay  tribute  not  only 
to  those  who  fought  65  years  ago  to 
secure  freedom,  but  also  to  those  who 
today  continue  to  maintain  their  cul- 
txiral  heritage  despite  the  deprivation 
of  their  most  basic  human  rights.  The 
free  spirit  and  determination  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  symbolize  the  con- 
tinuing will  of  peoples  to  fight  for 
their  inalienable  rights.  We,  as  Ameri- 
cans, must  Join  together  in  proclamlng 
our  support  for  the  struggling  people 
of  Lithuania  as  they  move  to  shake 
the  Soviet  blanket  of  suppression  in 
the  Baltics.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 16.  1983,  marked  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Lithuania.  Since 
1251,  the  date  of  Lithuania's  establish- 
ment as  a  nation,  Lithuanians  have 


COMMEMORATING  LITHUANIAN 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  a  day  of 
both  sadness  and  hope  to  people  of 
Lithuanian   descent   throughout   the 
world.    Yesterday    marked    the    date 
some  65  years  ago  when  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania  broke  loose  from 
the  chains  of  Russian  oppression  and 
established  a  free  and  independent 
Lithuanian  republic.  It  is  a  day  of  sad- 
ness because  in  remembering  and  hon- 
oring   the    memory    of    this    great 
moment  in  the  life  of  a  great  pec^le 
we  are  reminded  that  the  flower  of 
Lithuanian     freedom     was     brutally 
crushed  by  Soviet  troops  in  1940.  and 
in  August  of  that  year  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  was  the  culmination  of  an 
immoral  conspiracy  between  two  of 
the  world's  worst  tyrants,  Adolf  Hitler 
and  Joseph  Stalin,  to  divide,  suppress, 
and  occupy  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
SUtes  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia. Lithuania's  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  speech,  assembly  and  religion  in- 
cluded in  the  Constitution  of   1922 


were  replaced  by  the  oppression  of  the 
Soviet  police  state.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  that  American  leaders  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  and 
thus  to  legitimize  the  Soviet  Union's 
rape  of  Lithuania. 

This  day  is,  however,  also  a  day  of 
hope:  hope  that  the  Lithuanian  people 
will  again  succeed  in  breaking  free  of 
Russian  imperialism  as  they  did  over 
six  decades  ago.  Soviet  attempts  at 
Ruasiflcation,  ethnic  dUution,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  persecution  have  not 
succeeded  in  stamping  out  the  love  for 
freedcHU  held  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  A  shining  example 
of  th<«  has  been  the  success  of  the 
Lithuanian  Catholic  Dissident  Move- 
ment, widely  admowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  most  feared 
by  Soviet  authorities. 

An  tmpnrtant  part  of  the  movement 
is  "The  Chronicles  of  the  Catholic 
Chuitdi  in  Uthuaola,"  a  lithuanlan 
Samizdat  publication.  The  Chronicles 
covers  much  more  than  Soviet  perse- 
cution of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
C^iurch.  It  also  highlights  other 
human  rights  violations  and  attain 
on  fundamental  freedoms  of  people 
living  in  Soviet  Russia.  But  In  addition 
to  preserving  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
Lithuania,  these  Lithuanian  dissidents 
seek  to  promote  a  continued  sense  of 
Lithuanian  national  identity  and  tra- 
ditions. The  longing  for  freedom  con- 
tinues to  bum  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Lithuanians,  and  so  long  as  it  does, 
the  hope  for  freedom  cannot  die. 

This  however,  it  not  a  day  of  impor- 
tance to  Lithuanians  alone,  nor  alone 
to  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent.  It 
is  a  day  of  importance  to  all  people 
who  love  freedom.  Since  1979  the 
world  has  been  in  shock  over  the 
Soviet  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  rightly  so.  But  Afghan- 
istan Is  only  a  reminder  of  what  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia learned  over  40  years  ago— Soviet 
tyranny  Is  dedicated  to  strangling  free- 
dom wherever  opportunities  permit.  I 
hope  that  we  will  take  this  opportuni- 
ty, on  the  65th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence,  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  preserve  freedom  aroimd 
the  world  and  to  show  our  solidarity 
with  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their 
struggle  against  Soviet  imperialism.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  65  years  since  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Lithuanian  state  in 
1918.  and  it  has  been  34  years  since 
the  illegal,  forcible  incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
empire. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  annexation  of  Lithua- 
nia. Estonia,  and  Latvia,  and  it  is  not 
alone   in  taking  this  stand.  Just  a 
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The  Lithuanian  people  have  been 
forced  to  witness  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity violated,  their  political  free- 
dom erradicated,  and  their  cultural 
and  linguistic  traditions  stifled.  All 
that  remains  to  them  is  an  intangible 
that  can  be  neither  destroyed  nor  re- 
pressed—they have  their  hope— the 
hope  that  a  free  and  independent 
state  of  Lithuania  will  one  di^  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  let  Lithuani- 
ans know  that  we  continue  to  share 
that  hope— that  we  continue  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  might 
again  drink  from  the  cup  of  freedom.* 


ANLAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


LtlVIN.  B4r.  President,  yester- 

the  65th  anniversary  of 

Independence    Day.    On 

16.  1918,  the  people  of  Lith- 

in  the  name  of  territorial 

political  freedom  when  they  de- 

tt  eir  independence.  The  event. 

signi^auit  in  the  history  of  the  tiny 

,  represented  an  important 

in  the  history  of  the  free 


Lithuanians  drank  from  the  cup 
for  only  22  years.  In  1940, 
pummeled  the  fledgling 
state,  pounded  down  its  po- 
intotutions  and  deported  35.000 
leaders,  and  pulled  the  teth- 
1  Stat  e  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
il 'publics. 

S  tviets  not  only  quashed  Uth- 
TOlltical  advances,  but  they 
siege  to  linguistic  and  cultur- 
tradit|ons— elements  vital  to  Lithua- 
identity.  In  the  couirse  of 
the  Soviets  have  con- 
systematically    annihilate 
j's  language,  art.  and  religion 
been  nurtiued  over  centuries, 
violations     of     fundamental 
reedoms  and  of  political  and 
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CLERGYMEN  ON  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  January  1983  issue  of  Officer 
Review,  the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  an 
article  appeared  by  the  Rev.  Karl 
Justus,  which  is  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention. 

Reverend  Justus,  a  Methodist  cler- 
gyman who  served  in  World  War  II 
and  is  the  former  Chaplain  General  of 
the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars, 
takes  on  the  nuclear  freeze  issue  in  ex- 
cellent fashion.  In  fact,  he  points  out 
that  all  of  us  favor  disarmament  and  a 
lasting  peace.  How  we  achieve  that 
goal  is  arguable.  Reverend  Justus  in- 
sists that  many  religious  figures  who 
have  supported  a  nuclear  freeze  are, 
however  well  meaning,  seriously  delud- 
ed in  their  effort  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle entitled  "They  Know  Not  What 
They  Do"  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkors  In  its 
entirety  following  my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 

"Thkt  Khow  Not  What  Th»t  Do" 
(By  Karl  B.  Jiutux,  Past  Chaplain  General) 
Thirty  years  aco  I  stood  In  hushed,  awed 
■Uenoe  at  the  foot  of  a  ainaU  rlae  of  groimd 
in  the  andent  City  of  Jenualem.  On  that 
little  hill  called  Calvary.  Jeaua  Christ  was 
crucified  twenty  centuries  ago.  It  was  a  q>lr- 
Itual  experience  111  never  forget,  and  if  I 
never  get  there  again  I  have  the  knowledge 
that,  at  least  once.  I  was  privileged  to  make 
my  pOgrtmace  to  Calvary. 

For  the  dlasidenU  of  that  day,  for  His 
loudly-prodaimed  enemies,  which  included 
the  self -righteous,  religloua  hierarchy  of  the 
period,  who  chided  Him  mockingly.  "Save 
youiaelf  and  come  down  from  the  cross."— 
and  even  for  some  of  his  f ear-fQled  Disciples 
who  had  fled— it  aeemed  that  evO  had.  at 
last,  won  the  day.  Had  the  tragic,  painful 
event  on  Calvary  been  the  irreversible  end, 
then  evO  would  have  truly  been  the  victor, 
but  Calvary  was  but  the  beginning  of  events 
which  changed  the  history  of  the  world  for 
all  time  to  come.  Evil's  day  of  victory  was 
short-lived,  for  the  Resurrection  turned  the 
tragedy  of  Calvary  into  unf orgetable  and  ev- 
erlasting triumph. 

Even  in  the  agony  and  pain  of  His  dying 
hour.  Jesus,  Just  before  he  finally  suc- 
cumbed, lifted  His  voice  and  said.  "Father, 


forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do." 

Without  doing  violence  to  those  words  or 
In  any  sense  being  sacrilegious— far  from 
It— It  wotdd  seem  that  there  are  today 
many,  many  professed  followers  of  the  Man 
of  Oalilee.  ardent  and  vocal  In  their  profes- 
sion and  preachmoits;  proclaimed  leaders. 
Dlac^les.  as  It  were,  for  whom  the  phrase 
ought  well  be  repeated.  "Forgive  them  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

The  evidence  seems  Indisputable  that  the 
persistent,  persuasive,  emotionally-charged 
preachments  and  statements  by  the  peren- 
nial padflsts  of  the  National  and  World 
Councils  of  Churches,  the  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  Bishops  and  clergy  leaders 
of  several  midnline  denominations  in  Amer- 
ica, and  other  parts  of  the  world,  have 
served  to  Increase  the  pressure  and  help  to 
mount  a  massive  campaign  for  a  nuclear 
freese.  With  rhetoric  that  is  vasUy  more 
rampant  than  it  is  rational  they  have  pro- 
vocatively produced  a  sense  of  fear  In  multi- 
tudes of  normally  rational  people  who  now 
believe  what  they  are  being  told  and  would, 
seemingly,  settle  for  peace  at  any  price. 
Consequently  the  sheep  follow  the  errant 
shepherds  down  a  path  that  could  lead  to 
ultimate  catastrophe  as  they  thunder  their 
pronouncements  against  "nuclear  war,"— 
"Just  war"— or  any  kind  of  war.  In  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  whose  Urth  we  Joy- 
oudy  celebrated  last  month.  Adding  to  this 
rising  crescendo  of  fear  and  fury  are  the 
always-ready  protesting  dissidents  and  activ- 
ists of  the  Marxist/Leninist  philosophy,  and 
the  elite  liberal  leftists,  who  lend  voice, 
time,  talent,  money  and  political  chicanery 
to  achieve  the  goal  that  the  rellglonlste  and 
the  atheists  seem  to  mutually  seek. 

There  Is  not.  and  cannot  be.  any  argument 
that  "war  Is  heU"— any  war.  be  it  nuclear, 
omventlonal  or  otherwise.  No  sane  person 
wants  or  advocates  war,  but  the  question 
persists— How  far  will  we.  how  far  can  we, 
how  far  must  we  go  to  prevent  war?  And  at 
what  price?  Does  there  not  come  a  time  and 
place,  a  situation  at  which  we  arrive,  when 
we  must  say.  "Here  we  stand,  we  can  go  no 
further.  Ckxl  being  our  helperl"  There  must 
be.  for  when  our  freedom,  our  values,  otu- 
heritage  and  aU  that  we  have  cherished  Is 
threatened  by  demotic  domination  and  slav- 
ery—it is  time  and  morally  right  to  fight 
and  defend  our  principles— principles  we 
hold  as  Individuals  and  that  are  at  the  very 
heart  of  this  nation's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
penitence.  its  Constitution  and  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

There  are  those  who.  carrying  pacifism  all 
the  way.  ranind  us  that  Jesus  said,  "Whoso- 
ever shall  smite  you  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also."  I  am  not  fully 
positive  Just  what  Jesus  meant  in  entirety. 
Personally.  I  consider  the  statement  as  an 
admonition  tliat  I  should  not  vengefully 
turn  on  my  attacker.  Furthermore,  if  I  have 
the  Christian  grace  to  let  an  attacker  punch 
me  in  the  face  without  striking  a  retaliatory 
blow,  that  Is  my  business  and,  perhaps,  the 
other  person's  good  fortune.  However  (no 
matter  how  simplistic  It  sounds),  if  a  thug 
walks  up  and  pimches  my  wife  In  the  face, 
or  a  gang  of  vandals  attacks  a  neighbor, 
what  should  I  do?  Shall  I  Just  say.  "Never 
mind.  Just  turn  your  other  cheek.  It  will 
soon  be  over."  Would  that  be  the  right  and 
moral  thing  to  do?  I  would  consider  it  my 
right  and  duty  to  defend  my  wife  and  my 
neighbor. 

In  ordaining  and  establishing  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes,  It  is  stated 
clearly  In  the  Preamble  that  one  of  the  pur- 


poses for  which  we  were  joining  together 
was  to  "provide  for  the  common  defense." 
That  Is  as  clear  as  can  be  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  sacred  obligation  to  be  adequate- 
ly prepared,  at  all  times,  to  defend  this 
nation  and  its  citizens  against  any  and  every 
foe  whether  they  be  from  without— or  even 
within— our  borders.  That  is  a  Justifiable, 
moral  obligation  of  the  Government,  and 
every  dtlsen  privileged  to  be  an  American, 
should  be  willing  and  proud  to  help  the 
Government  fulfill  the  obligation  of 
"common  defense"  whenever  and  wherever 
the  need  arises.  In  other  words,  for  the 
"common  defense"  of  our  loved  ones,  our 
neighbors:  for  the  values  we  embrace,  for 
the  Justice  we  strive  for,  for  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  hiunan  individual  in  which  we 
believe,  there  comes  a  time  when  It  Is  Just, 
right  and  moral  to  fight— if  fight  we  must. 
May  God  grant  it  won't  h^pen,  but  we  will 
shirk  a  moral  duty  if,  for  whatever  reason 
or  rationale,  we  allow  America  to  be  unpre- 
pared—making no  effort  to  close  "the 
window  of  viUnerablllty"  about  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  warned. 

Recently  I  heard  His  ExceUency.  Bishop 
John  J.  O'Connor.  Vicar  General  of  The 
Military  Ordinariate,  a  former  Chief  of 
Navy  Chaplains  and  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
deliver  an  excellent  address  on  "Traditional 
Western  CMterla  lor  JusUce  in  War." 
Though  I  took  extensive  notes.  It  would  be 
literary  pilfering  for  me  to  report  all  of  the 
major  poInU  he  gave  to  challenge  his  listen- 
ers. At  one  Juncture  he  spoke  about  the  im- 
portance of  Intentions.  (We  so  often  hear 
someone  say,  "My  intentions  were  good.") 
However,  as  Bishop  O'Connor  said— "it  is  of 
no  avail  if  one's  intentions  are  inadequate 
no  matter  how  good  they  are." 

He  then  turned  to  the  familiar  New  Testa- 
ment story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and 
posed  a  problem.  He  said.  "We  aU  know 
what  the  good  Samaritan  did  when  he  came 
down  the  road  and  foimd  the  man  who  had 
been  beaten,  robbed  and  left  by  the  road- 
side, but  what  would,  or  what  should,  the 
Good  Samaritan  have  done  if  he  had  come 
along  Just  as  the  beaUng  and  robbery  was 
happening?"  That  was  a  question  he  left  for 
each  to  ponder  and  answer. 

Now,  back  to  my  original  theme— "They 
know  not  what  they  do."  What  have  I  been 
endeavoring  to  say? 

I  contend  that  many  religious  leaders,  spe- 
cifically clergy— as  well  as  the  laity  misled 
by  those  leaders  tai  their  imquestloned  long- 
ing for  peace  and  a  sense  of  security— are 
tragically  deluded  if  they  think  that  a  nu- 
clear freese  is  the  answer  to  the  passionate- 
ly-desired disarmament  and  lasting  peace.  I 
purposely  used  the  word  deluded  because  if 
such  an  action  came  to  pass  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  America  would  be  locked 
in  to  the  number  two  position  militarily 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  which,  undeniably, 
by  every  knowledgeable  and  authoritative 
source  I  am  aware  of,  puts  the  Soviet  mas- 
sive military  Juggernaut  ahead  of  America 
In  the  overaU  position.  Even  if  that  were  not 
the  situation,  our  well-intentioned  compatri- 
ots are  deluded  if  they  beUeve  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  honorably  abide  by  such  a  freese 
even  if  they  agreed  to  one  and  signed  on  the 
dotted  line.  Having  broken  nearly  every 
treaty  and  agreonent  they  have  signed  with 
the  Western  Alliance— espedally  since 
World  War  n— why  would  any  well-inten- 
tioned, longing-for-peace  American,  think 
the  Soviets  would  keep  a  freese  agreement 
even  if  parity  in  nuclear  wevwnry  existed- 
which  it  does  not?  The  record  disputes  such 
a  supposition. 


If  the  nuclear  freeae  resolution  Is  finally 
adopted— <a  resolution  that  I  doubt  the  late 
President  Kennedy  would  have  approved 
of )— It  may  well  be  a  countdown  to  catastro- 
phe. Our  religious  leaders,  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  the  ever-present  radical  activlsU  like 
Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Hayden.  along  with 
far  too  many  of  our  elected  aolons.  are  head- 
ing us  toward  eventual  surrender  throti^ 
fear-Inspired  blackmail  (if  not  nuclear  war) 
to  the  atheistic  system  of  Communism, 
spearheaded  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
consistent^  declared  its  Intention  to  domi- 
nate the  worid  and  destroy  the  American 
Capitalistic  system  that  has  blessed  our  tree 
society.  Without  such  delusion,  goaded  by 
the  obsessive  longing  for  lasting  peace,  I 
cannot  believe  that  rli^t-thinklng  Ameri- 
cans, would  ever  lend  themselves  to  such  a 
self-defeating  movement.  Despite  such  reali- 
ty and/or  probability,  millions  of  good.  weU- 
intentloned  Americans  have  succumbed  to 
the  Pied  Piper's  tune. 

In  a  October  9.  1982.  letter  from  John  M 
Fisher.  President  of  the  Amertcsn  Security 
Council,  he  wrote:  "The  nuclear  freese  reso- 
lution has  g^ned  enormous  momentum.  It 
has  been  passed  by  444  New  Wngland  town 
meetings,  191  dty  councils  and  ten  state  leg- 
islatures. It  even  came  within  two  votes  of 
passing  the  House  of  Representatives,"  and 
he  points  out  that  "this  momentum  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  intenshre 
coverage  of  the  freese  by  the  TV  networks." 
I  still  believe  that,  as  I  wrote  in  OFFICER 
REVIEW  nearly  a  year  ago,  in  many  things 
and  in  many  ways,  the  Media  is  a  menace. 
Unfortunately,  their  emblaxoned,  biased  re- 
porting of  some  things  and  evmts.  and  their 
faOure  to  report  (purposely?)  the  other  side 
of  a  given  situation,  sways  many  Americans 
who,  unthinkingly,  accept  the  media  mes- 
sage as  the  g09el. 

It  must  be  recognized  and  otmiprehended 
that.  like  it  or  not.  we  live  in  the  nudear 
age.  Advancing,  inventive  genius  brought  it 
to  pass.  No  wishful  thinking,  not  even  the 
fervent  prayers  of  the  truly  righteous,  can 
change  that.  The  awesome  specter  that  man 
created  thrusts  luxm  him  the  obligation  to 
responsibly    manage    what    his    inventive 
genius  brought  to  pass.  Therein  rests  the 
problem,  for  in  the  minds  of  tyrsnicaUy- 
driven  despots  there  resides  no  sense  of  obU- 
gstlon  to  the  welfare  and  survival  of  hu- 
mankind. Those  who  hopefully  believe  to 
the  contrary,  be  they  led  by  weU-lnten- 
Uoned    rellgtonlsts— of    whatever    persua- 
sion—or by  vociferous  leftists  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  American  syston,  are  deluded. 
As  a  Christian,  spedflcally  an  ordained 
Methodist  dergyman  for  nearly  a  half-oen- 
turr.  who  served  in  World  War  n  in  some  of 
the  hellish,  blood-soaked  battles  of  the  Pa- 
cific I  part  onnpany  with  my  Church  in  the 
matters  I  have  discuawwl  As  I  write  I  have 
before  me  a  news  clipping  from  United 
Pi«ss  IntemationaL   It  reports  that  the 
Coundl  of  Bishops  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  meeting  at  Lake  Junaludta.  released 
a  statonent  (a  "pastoral  letter")  "urging  a 
freeae  aa  nudear  weapons  and  calling  Meth- 
odists to  work  for  peace."  Directed  to  the  10 
million  Methodists  of  the  denomination,  it 
mS^  "all  other  issues  pale  before  the  threat 
of  a  nudear  war."  adding.  "Because  the 
threat  of  nudear  destrucUcm  looms  ever 
larger  and  is  qualitatively  different  from 
any  other  challenge  confronting  tlie  human 
f amUy.  the  Coundl  of  Bishops  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  endorses  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution on  Nudear  Freeze  and  Arms  Reduc- 
tion. .  .  ." 

I  do  not  doubt  the  desired  goal  or  good  in- 
tentions of  the  intelligent,  dedicated  c:oun- 


cQ  of  Bishops  of  my  own  Church,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  misled  and  naive  to  think  that 
in  their  call  for  a  nudear  freeze-  In  which 
they  indude  the  Soviet  Union  (in  their 
thinking)— that  the  SovieU  would  observe 
such  a  freese.  And,  remember,  a  freeze 
under  friirting  condiUons.  to  which  the  So- 
viets night  readily  sgree.  the  American 
"window  of  vulnerability"  would  remain 
wide  open. 

Recently  there  went  throu^  my  mind  the 
phrase  of  an  old  tune.  "What  a  difference  a 
day  makes,  twenty  four  little  hours.  ..."  I 
translated  that  Into  twenty  years.  It  was 
twenty  years  last  October  that  America  and 
President  Kennedy  faced  the  Cuban  missfle 
crisis.  At  the  time  America  had  undisputed 
nudear  superiority.  Confronting  the  dan- 
gerous situation  created  by  the  Soviets. 
President  Kennedy,  with  courage  and  un- 
doubted detenninatlfm.  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  nudear  missOes  im- 
planted 100  mUes  from  our  shores.  Recog- 
nlztng  their  Inferior  posltton,  the  Kremlin 
connivers  ba^ed  down  and  puUed  out  their 
wii««n—  but  they  said— "Never  again"— and 
from  that  time  on.  and  oontlnnlng  through 
this  day.  disregarding  the  welfaie  of  tbdr 
own  people,  they  have  buQt  and  expanded 
their  nudear  and  oaaventl<mal  capability  to 
the  number  one  position,  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  mlUtary  capadty. 

AU  the  while  that  happened.  America 
with  a  euphoria  and  worthy  desire  tat 
peace,  continued  to  unilaterally  disarm, 
hoped  the  SovleU  would  do  Ukewise  and  en- 
tered into  detente  which  has  been  an  utter 
f  aree.  helping  the  Soviets  to  proceed  along 
their  declared  (oals  while  doing  nothing  for 
this  nation  except  to  surrender  Its  unques- 
tioned position  of  superiority.  While  Amei^ 
lea,  in  its  psfft~"**  and  rl^tful  desire  for 
peace,  helped  to  rebuild  the  nations  it  had 
helped  to  defeat  In  Worid  War  H  (and  irtiat 
other  nation  ever  did  that  in  liistory).  the 
Soviets  Iniilt  the  world's  greatest  mOttary 
m««.ti<n»  and  by  sheer  force  has  spread  its 
enforced  dominion  over  many  once'  proud 

America's  now-lost  nudear  supolority 
was,  without  question,  a  deterrent  that 
woiked  for  peace  and,  in  my  mind,  that  Is 
the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  our  nuclear  and 
conventional  arsmals  to.  at  least,  a  status  of 
parity  today.  Unlike  the  Soviet  Unkm. 
America  has  never  sou^t.  by  any  means,  to 
expand  Its  territory  or  subjugate  any  nati(m 
by  f  (HToe  of  arms. 

The  adherents  of  the  peace  movement  In 
this  country,  calling  for  a  nudear  freeze— 
and  even  unilateral  disarmament  if  that  is 
what  it  takes  to  achieve  their  objective— 
who  loudly  prodalm  the  President  Is  lead- 
ing us  to  war  and  nudear  destruction- have 
nothing  to  say  by  way  of  denouncing  what 
the  SovieU  have  done  In  Afghanistan  or  are 
behind  in  Pidand. 

All  AiP*''*'^'",  all  humankind,  fervently 
favors  dissrmament  and  lasting  peace  but, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  neither 
can  or  will  occur  soon  or  without  great  trsv- 
alL  That  does  not  mean  we  lessen  our  ef- 
forts toward  that  desired  and  necessary 
goal,  but  It.  also,  means  that  it  will  only  be 
achieved  by  "Peace  throu^  Strength"  and 
therein  we  must  not  f afl  by  default  or  shirk- 
ing our  obligations. 

It  has  beea  made  al>undantly  dear 
through  many  sources  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  its  infamous  KGB,  which 
has  BCMne  6,000  agente  in  America  (excluding 
it  agents  in  other  allied  nations)  is  going  aU 
out  to  foment  the  nudear  freeze  movement 
in  this  nation  and  in  Western  Europe.  Its 
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OF    KOREAN    OFPOSI- 
KIM  DAE  JUNG 


T.H!,  kDER 
KEN!fEDY. 


Mr.  President,  on 
I  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
Korean  patriot  Kim  Dae 
colleagues,  their  advisers, 
of   the   human 
and   the  Korean- 
c4mmunity  who  gathered  in 
to  celebrate  Mr.  Kim's 
release  from  confinement 
ch«ves,  to  welcome  him 
to  this  country,  and  to 
conunltment  to  the  cause 
rights  and  democracy  in 
and  around  the  world. 

often   ring  with 
Inspect  for  human  rights, 
that  we  have  the  oppor- 
and  to  honor  someone 
las  been  dedicated  so  un- 
that  cause.  Kim  Dae  Jung 
renown  as  an  mostle  of 
human  rights.  His  life  of 
his  wlDhigness  to  face 
even  the  ultimate  sacri- 
stuff  of  legend.  The  ex- 
life  is  an  inspiration  to 
his  fellow  countrymen  in 
their  birthright  of  Ub- 
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erty.  and  to  millions  in  other  lands 
who  search  for  refuge  from  the  repres- 
sion of  their  governments. 

In  1971.  Mr.  Kim  received  46  percent 
of  the  vote  in  Korea's  last  direct  presi- 
dential elections.  After  the  returns 
were  in.  the  existing  Oovemment 
wiped  out  the  previous  Constitution 
and  established  an  authoritarian  polit- 
ical structure.  Mr.  Kim  courageously 
raised  his  voice  against  those  actions 
and,  as  a  result,  has  speat  the  past 
decade  on  the  edge  of  death.  While 
visiting  Japan  in  1973.  he  was  kid- 
naped by  the  Korean  CIA.  Since  then, 
he  has  been  subjected  to  continuous 
imprisonment  or  house  arrest.  In  1980, 
he  was  sentenced  to  execution.  His 
only  crime  through  it  all  was  that  he 
never  stopped  q)Mking.  never  stopped 
writing,  never  stopped  seeking  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners,  never 
stopped  demanding  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  Korea. 

AU  of  us  understand— and  Kim  Dae 
Jung  understands  better  than  any  of 
u»— the  threat  to  the  security  of  South 
Korea  from  the  brutally  repressive 
regime  in  North  Korea.  But  reaction 
and  repression  in  South  Korea  are  nei- 
ther an  acceptable  nor  an  effective 
answer  to  the  danger  from  the  north. 
As  Kim  Dae  Jung  himself  once  said: 
"Without  the  restoration  of  democra- 
cy, there  can  be  no  security." 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Kennedy  stated: 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  geiwrations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defodlng  freedom  in  Its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger.  *  *  *  The  energy,  the  faith, 
the  devotion  which  we  bring  to  this  endeav- 
or will  light  our  country  and  all  who  serve 
it— and  the  glow  from  that  fire  can  truly 
light  the  world. 

Kim  Dae  Jung  is  a  witness  to  the 
energy,  the  faith,  and  the  devotion  of 
which  my  brother  spoke.  The  glow 
from  his  life  has  truly  lit  the  world.  I 
ask  that  the  inspiring  statement  which 
Kim  Dae  Jung  delivered  in  this  build- 
ing earlier  this  week  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Rkosd. 

The  statement  follows: 
ADDBisa  IT  Ma.  Km  Dax  Jumo  at  tbi  Rk- 
CgPTIOII   HOSTD   Bt    Skratob    KxRinDT, 
Capitol  BuiLDiiro,  Washihotoh,  D.C,  Fd. 
15,1983 

Senator  Kennedy  and  other  distinguished 
friendK  Once  again.  I  cannot  help  but  real- 
ise bow  Impoaaible  It  is  to  fathom  Ood's  will 
and  man's  fate.  Only  two  months  ago.  I  was 
a  pollUeal  prisoner  in  Korea.  But  today  I 
stand  here,  greeting  you. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  all  those  who 
helped  me  win  my  releaae  and  come  to  the 
United  SUtea.  I  am  eapedally  grateful  to  aU 
of  you  in  thla  roan  today. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  for  providing  this  opportunity 
today.  I  met  Senator  Kennedy  in  February, 
1971.  when  I  came  to  the  United  SUtes  as 
the  presidential  candklato  of  the  opposition 
party.  Since  than.  Senator  Kennedy  has 
given  me  bis  predous  friendship  and  sup- 
port. 

During  the  last  ten  years.  Senator  Keime- 
dy  has  worked  hard  to  save  my  life  and  win 


my  freedom,  and  actively  promoted  human 
rights  and  demoeratio  restoration  in  Korea. 
On  behalf  of  my  family  and  the  democratic 
f  orcea  in  Korea.  I  extend  my  most  profound 
gratitude  to  Senator  Kennedy. 

My  distinguished  friends,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  occasion  briefly  to  share  my 
thoughts  with  you  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the 
current  state  of  affairs  in  Korean-American 
affairs,  what  the  Korean  people  btve  to  ac- 
compllah  and  want  from  you. 

Although  K(»ean-American  relations  are 
intimate  at  the  govemment-to-govemment 
level,  they  are.  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Korean  tMtHde.  in  an  extremely  tense  state 
at  the  present  time. 

Am«tea  has  made  Korea  its  friendliest 
ally  in  the  world  with  numerous  contribu- 
tions: to  Ita  liberation  from  Japanese  colo- 
nialism; the  defeat  of  the  Communist  inva- 
sion in  1950,  and  to  the  process  of  economic 
reconstruction. 

Since  the  May  17,  1980  mlUtary  coup 
d'etat,  however,  the  trust  that  the  Korean 
people  have  had  in  America  has  been  badly 
th»k»n,  strong  doubta  and  reactions  have 
set  in  over  whether  America  is  truly  our 
friend  or  the  supporter  of  a  military  dicta- 
tor. 

In  May,  1980,  a  group  of  soldiers  staged  a 
military  coup  d'etat  They  violated  the  na- 
tional democratic  aspirations  and  slaugh- 
tered several  hundred  democratic  dtiaens. 

In  spite  of  strong  public  reactions  in  the 
United  States  against  all  this,  some  Ameri- 
can leaders  chose  to  look  the  other  way. 
They  even  supported  and  encouraged  the 
military  rule. 

As  a  result,  a  series  of  unfortunate  Ind- 
denta  has  taken  place  since  last  year.  The 
American  Cultural  Center  In  Pusan  was  set 
on  fire;  the  American  flag  was  burnt,  and 
student  demonsUations  have  become  criti- 
cal of  the  United  States.  Even  though  their 
methods  are  highly  questionable,  these  inci- 
denta  reveal  graphically  the  Korean  peo- 
ple's dinatlsfactlon  over  United  States  gov- 
ernment attitude  toward  Korea. 

Today,  the  Korean  people  fervently  desire 
democracy.  A  recent  survey  showed  that  80 
percent  of  the  Korean  people  chose  democ- 
racy as  the  most  urgent  national  goal  even 
ahead  of  economic  growth. 

Of  course,  our  people  value  political  sta- 
biUty.  It  is  possible  only  when,  as  In  Amer- 
ica, politics  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
opinions  freely  expressed  by  the  public.  In 
the  United  States,  stability  requires  demo- 
cratic political  devdopment  I  caimot  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  different  in  Korea. 

Our  people  also  value  national  security. 
Genuine  security  depends  on  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  certain  values.  They  are 
political  liberty,  and  social  and  economic 
Justice.  It  is  only  too  natural  that,  without 
these  values  to  protect,  we  cannot  expect 
the  Korean  people  to  fight  for  national  se- 
curity against  the  north  Koreans  who  share 
the  same  blood. 

The  United  States  has  every  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  stability  and  security 
of  Korea.  It  has  40,000  of  ita  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Korea.  In  addition,  it  has  a  large 
economic  stake  there. 

Supporting  the  dictatorship  will  only  un- 
dermine these  interests.  American  national 
Interesta  require  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment stand  on  the  side  of  the  Korean 
people  and  support  their  dream  of  restoring 
human  righta  and  democracy. 

My  distinguished  friends! 

We  do  not  want  American  Intervention  in 
our  intenukl  politics.  We  are  not  asking  you 


to  do  our  Job  for  ua,  the  Job  of  restoring  de- 
mocracy. We  can  restore  democracy  our- 
selves with  our  own  commitment,  our  own 
efforts,  and  our  own  sacrif Icee. 

The  history  of  the  persistent  democratic 
struggle  testifies  to  our  determination  and 
ability.  As  further  evidence,  I  can  point  to 
the  high  level  of  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  sophistication  of  the  Korean 
people. 

We  want  only  two  things  from  the  United 
States  government.  First,  we  would  like 
strong  moral  supiwrt  for  our  democratic  as- 
pirations. Second,  we  would  like  the  United 
States  government  not  to  rationalize  and 
encourage  dictatorship  under  the  pretext  of 
stability  and  security. 

I  can  assure  you  that,  if  the  United  States 
government  can  be  consistently  firm  on 
these  two  matters,  we  can  soon  attain  our 
hope  for  democratic  restoration. 

I  want  to  make  dear  that  I  am  neither 
hateful  nor  vengeful  of  the  Korean  govern- 
ment. Even  though  it  has  persecuted  me, 
my  religion  and  political  ethics  do  not  allow 
me  to  be  overcome  by  such  emotions. 
Should  the  Korean  government  show  sin- 
cere Interest  In  democratic  restoration,  I  am 
ready  to  have  a  dialogue  with  it  and  cooper- 
ate with  it. 

In  the  two  months  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  not  had,  even  for  one  day,  peace  of 
mind.  My  spirit  has  been  with  my  persecut- 
ed people  and  also  with  those  of  my  demo- 
cratic compatriota  who  are  still  in  prison. 

I  do  not  feel  comfortable  to  have  the 
honor  of  being  toasted  by  Senator  Kennedy 
and  you.  My  only  wish  is  that  United  States 
Korea  policy  be  supportive  of  democratic  as- 
pirations. This  is  what  the  Korean  people 
and  the  American  public  want  On  behalf  of 
my  all  democratic  compatriota  in  Korea,  I 
seek  your  support  for  such  a  change  in 
United  States  Korea  policy.  I  thank  you.a 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COSfMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
Senate  Rule  26(2),  I  ask  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  CoHGRXssiONAi.  Rbcoko  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

The  Rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion follow: 

Routs  OP  tbk  ComOTTB  OH  CoMimcx. 

SCIBICB,  AHD  TaAHSPOaTATIOR  > 

I.  mRniOS  OP  THX  OOmOTTSB 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  each  month.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
callM  by  the  Chairman  as  be  may  deem 
necessary  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3  of  rule  ZZVI  of  the  Standing 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

3.  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, induding  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  by  the 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee,  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  dosed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 


dosed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  sulsparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
dosed  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  aessifm  by  a  majority  of  the 
monbers  of  the  Committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, when  it  is  determined  that  the  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(A)  will  disdose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  aecret  in  the  interesta  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  ocnduet  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  will  relate  soMy  to  matters  of  Com- 
mittee staff  personnd  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  profeaslonal  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to. 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  wiU  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

(D)  will  dlsdoae  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  m  will  dls- 
doae any  Information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  proaecutkm  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
teresta of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(E)  will  disdose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrete  of  financial  or  commerdal 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employeea;  or 

(3)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Govemmmt  on  a  confldoitlal  baala, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(F)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulatlona. 

3.  Each  witneas  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee  ahall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24  hours  In 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  testimony  In  as  many  oopiea  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee prescribea. 

4.  FIdd  hearings  of  the  full  Committee, 
and  any  suboommlttee  thereof,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  when  authorised  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  Committee. 

n.  QUOBPita 

1.  Nine  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  official  acttan  of  the  Committee 
whoi  reporting  a  bill  or  nomination;  provid- 
ed t****  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  In 
making  a  quorum. 

2.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  qumrum 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  aa  may  be 
considered  by  the  Committee,  except  for  the 
reporting  of  a  bill  or  nomination;  provided 
that  proxlea  shall  not  be  counted  In  making 
a  quorum. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 


rv.  BBOADCASTmC  OP  BBABnras 

Public  bearings  of  the  full  Committee,  or 
any  suboommlttee  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorised  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee. 


1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  subcommittee  during  ita  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  Is  a  Member  of  such 
subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
chairmanship,  and  smlority  on  the  particu- 
lar subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily 
apply.* 


>  Adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  8d- 
ence  And  Transportation  at  its  organisational  ms- 
ilon  on  J«n.  27.  1883.  Printed  In  tlie  ConasBMiosAL 
lUcras  on  Pteb.  17.  1»83.  pursuant  to  Senate  Rule 
XXVl. 


in.  pao: 

When  a  record  vote  Is  taken  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  reaolutlon.  amendment 
or  any  other  question,  a  majority  of  the 
members  being  present,  a  monber  who  is 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  may  submit 
his  vote  by  proxy,  in  writing  or  by  tde- 
phone,  or  through  personal  instructions. 


A  TRBBirrE  TO  POLICE  CHIEP 
WILLIAM  P.  TOCCO,  JR. 
•  Mr.  PEUib  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  omwrtunlty  to  com- 
mend one  of  Rhode  Idand's  leading 
law  mf oroonent  officials.  Police  Chief 
William  P.  Tooco.  Jr.,  of  Johnston. 
RJ..  is  now  entering  his  fourth  decade 
as  a  law  enforcement  professional  and 
few  individuals  have  made  as  out- 
gtanding  a  contribution  to  law  enforce- 
ment in  Rhode  Island  as  Chief  Tocco. 

A  graduate  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy.  Chief  Tocco  began  his 
career  31  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Police.  He  served 
in  each  of  the  State  police  barracks 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
during  his  20  years  of  service  with  the 
State.  For  many  years  Chief  Tocco  di- 
rected the  organised  crime  and  intelli- 
gence division  of  the  State  police  and 
he  was  a  key  law  enforcement  leader 
in  iT>any  major  prosecutions  of  orga- 
nized crime  figures. 

William  Tooco  was  initially  loaned 
by  the  State  police  to  the  town  of 
Johnston  to  serve  as  chief  of  police  in 
1971.  A  year  later  he  resigned  his 
State  position  to  become  the  f  uU  time 
chief  of  Johnston's  Police  Force, 
which  now  numbers  50  men  and 
women.  During  his  years  as  chief,  he 
has  become  a  statewide  leader  in  the 
movement  for  stricter  gun  control 
laws.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  commlssioQ  on  the  safe  use 
and  control  of  firearms  and  is  a  stead- 
fast advocate  of  tough  handgim  con- 
trol laws.  Chief  Tooco  has  also  been 
prominently  identified  with  improved 
education  and  training  for  young 
police  officers  and  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Police  Commission  on 
Standards  and  Training  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Municipal  Police  Academy. 
Chief  Tocco  is  truly  a  complete  law  en- 
forcement professional.  In  addition  to 
his  tremendous  contributions  to  pro- 
fessionalizing the  police  force  in  John- 
ston, he  has  given  unselfishly  of  his 
time  and  personal  talents  to  many  law 
enforcement  end  community  activities, 
with  the  Easter  Seals,  the  statewide 
criminal  Justice  planning  commission, 
and  the  Juvenile  Justice  advisory  com- 
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I  By  Dave  Kindred) 
^nlsht-hates>Puerto  Rioo  stuff 
a  life  of  its  own.  with  only  the 
relationship  to  truth.  Be- 
ome    people    say    Knight 
the  UJB.  Olympic  basketbaU 
It  is  time  someone  rose  up  on 
and  shouted.  "Tbe  guy  was 
off  bis  case." 

ears,  dear  readers,  because 
more  shouting  here  today, 
j^ur  mild-mannered  typist  and 
who  yesterday  said.  "I'm 
If  we  lose  tonight  because  I've 
time  on  this  Puerto  Rico 
rm  gidng  to  be  sicker  than 
long  time." 
Indiana  University  team  would 
after  he  talked  by  phone 
storm  thundering  around 
did  lose.  SS-AT).  Or  maybe 
Is  AmwtMn^  m  the  badt  podwts 
or  it  was  a  report  of  bis  moon- 
joke  that  breathed  life  into 
adead  issue. 

ago  at  the  Pan  American 

was  arrested  and  convicted 

a  mlariwnfianor   asssnlting  a 

Should  he  return  to  Puerto 

a  $500  fine  and  six  months  in 

i^d-blooded  American  would  do, 

Puerto  Rico  off  his  list  of 


staHtly  I 


I  ot?  Every  monber  of  the  U.& 
d(  legation  testified  that  Knight 


away  a  cop  who  bad  put  bis 

coach's  eye.  All  agreed  the  cop 

incident. 

Knight's  anger.  Knight  had 

to  reason  with  the  ftnger- 

who  in  turn  lifted  bis 


polceman. 


in  tbe  Games,  shortly  after 

Rleans  cut  down  eight  U.S. 

two  by  way  of  saying  liave 

This  was  in  a  place  where  anti- 

so  hot  that  Knight  re- 

tbe  Cuba-UA  women's  bas- 

everybody  cheered  for  Cuba." 


Two  days  later  in  a  Cuba-UJS.  men's  game, 
a  Cuban  sucker-punched  Kyle  Macy,  tbe 
Kentucky   aU-American.    Macy's   Jaw   was 

DTOkCQa 

Back  home  in  Indiana.  Knight  asked  Qov. 
Otis  Bowoi  if  be  should  write  a  letter  of 
apology  to  Puerto  Rico  Gov.  Carlos  Romero 
Baroelo.  "Oov.  Bowen  said  no,"  Knight  said. 
"But  I  wrote  it.  anyway." 

Knight's  letter  said  bis  proUon  was  with 
one  man.  not  tbe  warm  and  dignified  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  "I  offer  my  most  sinoere 
vwloides  through  you  to  them  If  anything  I 
have  done  or  said  has  been  interpreted  as 
being  offoiBtve  to  tbe  people  of  Puerto 
Rk»."  tbe  letter  said.  Knight  said  Gov. 
Romero  Baroelo  never  answoed  tbe  letter. 

"I'm  done,  as  of  now,  talking  about  Puerto 
Rico,"  tbe  coach  said.  "I  did  nothing  wrong. 
I  apdoidaed  if  anybody  thought  I  did.  I 
dont  think  I  need  to  say  another  thing.  It's 
ridiculous.  I've  never  directed  any  remaiks 
at  any  group,  religious  or  ethnic  This  im- 
Amerlcan  crap— I'm  as  American  as  anybody 
can  be." 

Back  in  1979,  mastera  of  ceremonies  start- 
ed giving  Knight  one-way  plane  tickets  to 
San  Juan. 

At  a  bo«>ltal  benefit  dinner  last  fall. 
Knight  said  no  thanks  to  the  Joke/ticket. 
He  also  said  he  dropped  bis  drawers  and 
mooned  Puerto  Rico  as  his  plane  left. 
"That's  tbe  last  thing  I  wanted  those  people 
to  see  of  me,"  Knight  said,  and  everyone 
laughed,  as  people  have  laughed  for  three 
years  now. 

"People  have  done  that  to  me  500  times," 
Knight  said.  "Major  league  baseball  players, 
Puerto  Rleans,  bave  kidded  me  about  it.  Chi 
Cbl  Rodriguez  needled  me  in  front  of  300 
people,  and  I  thought  it  was  funnier  th&n 
hell  and  so  did  he,  and  we  bugged  and  that 
was  it.  Tbe  governor  of  Indiana.  President 
Ford  and  VS.  senators  bave  needled  me.  It 
was  always  done  in  fim,  and  I've  given  as 
weU  as  I  took.  Don  Rickles  gets  paid  big 
money  for  saying  the  same  things." 

Difference  is,  Rickles  wont  represent  the 
V&.  in  tbe  Olympics,  a  politically  sensitive 
arena  where  diplomacy  and  tact,  not  tbe 
kindest  of  insults,  should  cover  every  situa- 
tion. 

Knight's  mooning  Joke  is  "incredibly 
tasteless."  to  quote  an  editorial  in  The 
Washington  Post  tliat  called  for  Knight's 
replacement  as  the  Olympic  coach.  Soon. 
Puerto  Rico  politicians  raised  a  clamor  for 
Knight's  dismissal,  as  did  the  Hispanic 
caucus  in  tbe  J3S.  Congress.  These  critics 
see  Knight  as  a  crude,  racist  bully  who  mis- 
represents tbe  Olympic  ideal  of  sportsman- 
ship, brotbeibood  and  fair  play. 

Bullfeatbers.  loudly. 

Knight  is  a  great  coach  whose  honesty 
does  honor  to  bis  university.  We  can  pick 
nits  with  lapses  in  Judgment  (whereas  edito- 
rialists and  columnists  are  without  flaw). 
But  for  every  little  debit,  there  are  a  dosen 
large  credits. 

What  tbe  Olympics  needs  is  not  fewer  Bob 
Knights,  but  more.  Our  last  two  Olympic 
coaches  back  Knight. 

"Bob  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  great  intel- 
ligence," Dean  Smith  said.  "I'm  not  at  all 
worried.  He  will  represent  the  U.S.  very 
welL" 

Dave  Gavltt  said,  "I'm  very  comfortable 
with  Bob.  Tbe  events  of  Puerto  Rico  will 
bave  nothing  to  do  with  these  Olympics.  He 
will  be  coaching  tbe  U.S.  in  Los  Angeles." 

One  thing  more.  The  San  Juan  Star's  edi- 
torial pages  of  Jan.  37  carried  a  lawyer's  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Tbe  issue  of  corruption." 
Juan  M.  Garcia  Passalacqua  said  corruption 


in  Puerto  Rican  govemmmt  is  "without 
tn«eedent." 

Tbe  lawyer  detailed  corruption  charges 
touching  tbe  government's  hanking,  hous- 
ing, public  woiks.  drugs,  electricity  and  fi- 
nancial departments.  "Tbe  Police  Depart- 
ment Is  under  investigation  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  for  corruption  and  Mafia  connec- 
tions in  high  places,"  he  wrote. 

Bob  Knight  said.  "It  sounds  like  they 
bave  a  few  things  more  pertinent  to  do  than 
mess  around  with  a  basketbaU  coach." 

He  said  it  loudly.* 


DISHONEST  REPORTING  ABOUT 
THE  MAVERICK  MTSSn.K 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Sunday.  February  13.  I 
watched,  as  I  frequently  do,  the  CBS 
"90  Minutes"  program.  I  have  been 
upset  in  the  past  at  some  gross  inaccu- 
racies in  television  reporting,  but  the 
segment  of  this  most  recent  "60  Bdln- 
utes"  concerning  the  Maverick  missile 
topped  the  list  of  distortions. 

As  a  result.  I  have  written  to  lit. 
William  8.  Paley,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  to  express  my  views.  As 
anyone  who  viewed  the  program  is 
aware,  only  one  side  of  the  issue  was 
presented.  The  only  thing  close  to  a 
presentation  of  the  favorable  side  of 
the  issue  was  a  statement  that  the 
Pentagon  had  made  "unacceptable  de- 
mands" if  they  were  to  be  interviewed. 
Pentagon  officials  had  asked  for  the 
opportimlty  to  present  an  unedited  re- 
sponse to  the  charges  against  the  Mav- 
erick missile.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
consider  a  request  for  an  unedited 
reply,  in  the  light  of  the  serious 
charges  made,  to  be  unacceptable.  On 
the  contrary,  the  American  people  de- 
serve both  sides  and,  all  too  frequent- 
ly, they  do  not  hear  or  view  the  whole 
story  on  network  television. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  letter 
to  Mr.  William  S.  Paley  of  CBS  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  In  its  entirety 
following  my  remarks.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  letter  and 
to  Join  me  in  an  effort  to  get  the  truth 
to  the  American  public. 

The  letter  follows: 

n&SDfATI, 

WaMhingUm,  D.C.,  February  15, 1983. 
Mr.  WnxuM  S.  Palkt, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Columbia  Broad- 
caattnn  SytUtm,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DiAB  Bnx:  Having  viewed  your  "60  Min- 
utes" program  on  the  IR  Maverick  missUe,  I 
am  writing  to  express  my  disappointment  in 
your  treatment  of  tbe  issue. 

To  begin  with,  tbe  producers  apparently 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  outdated  infor- 
mation to  discredit  tbe  performance  of  the 
missile.  An  Interview  with  a  retired  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  pUot.  whose  experience  was 
limited  to  tbe  TV  Maverick,  Is  of  question- 
able relevance.  And  the  interview  with  Russ 
Murray  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a 
dusting  off  of  early  development  test  results 
obtained  almost  five  years  ago.  It  is  old  in- 
formation and  no  matter  bow  dressed  up,  it 
does  not  make  a  new  story. 


In  fact,  tbe  results  of  tbe  tests  conducted 
in  1978  and  1979  led  to  significant  changes 
in  the  software  of  tbe  missile— changes 
which.  In  subsequent  tests,  bave  proven  suc- 
cessftil  and  will  be  incorporated  in  produc- 
tion missiles.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  very  pur- 
pose of  development  testing:  find  the  bugs 
and  correct  them  before  entering  produc- 
tion. But,  I  worry  over  the  Integrity  of  tbe 
development  process  when  early  test  results 
are  repeatedly  resurrected  and  paraded  in 
the  national  media,  as  if  new,  to  discredit  a 
weapon  system. 

Next,  the  "60  Minutes"  program  clearly 
implied  that  the  OAU-6  30mm  cannon  on 
the  A-10  aircraft  should  be  favored  over  tbe 
Maverick.  If  you  really  are  persuaded  that 
the  OAU-8  Is  a  more  effective  and  surviv- 
able  antitank  weapon  than  the  Maverick 
there  are  a  few  considerations  you  may  bave 
overlooked.  One  of  these  Is  the  lethal  range 
of  the  Soviet  ZSU-33.  SA-6,  SA-7,  SA-9,  SA- 
IL SA-13,  and  SA-14  air  defense  systems.  If 
you  measure  the  distance  from  the  A-lO's  in 
your  films  to  the  tanks  they  are  firing  at, 
you  would  note  that  those  aircraft  are 
squarely  within  the  lettial  envelope  of  the 
Soviet  weapons.  No  aircraft  will  long  survive 
in  that  environment. 

There  are  two  fundamental  principles  in 
combat:  destroy  the  enemy  and  survive.  Tbe 
IR  Maverick  is  designed  to  accomplish  both. 
The  m  Maverick  has  demonstrated  better 
than  80  percent  proliability  of  being  able  to 
lock  on,  track  and  destroy  targets  even  at 
ranges  well  outside  the  envelope  of  the  most 
common  battlefield  air  defense  systems 
(ZSU-23  and  SA-7).  The  IR  Maveridt  will 
do  all  this  In  the  dead  of  night.  Did  it  occur 
to  anyone  to  wonder  what  the  QAU-8  will 
do  for  you  at  night? 

The  program  sUted  that  the  Pentagon 
was  denied  an  opportunity  to  respond  l>e- 
cause  they  made  demands  that  were  "unac- 
ceptable". What  on  earth  is  so  unreasonable 
about  a  request  to  make  an  unedited  re- 
sponse? I  would  suggest  that  Pentagon  offi- 
dalB  have  seen  enough  of  "60  Minutes"  to 
know  that  no  effort  wUl  be  spared  in  your 
editing  room  to  make  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  your  premise  appear  foolish,  in- 
consistent, and  misinformed.  It  is  your  deck 
of  cards.  You  do  all  the  shuffling,  you  deal 
and  you  make  up  the  rules— I  woul<!tai't  want 
to  play  in  that  game  either. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Maverick  has 
survived  because  it  is  working  and  we  need 
it.  Ask  the  pilots  who  may  one  day  stake 
their  lives  on  it— I  have  and  the  answer  is 
always  the  same:  they  want  Maverick. 

CBS  programmers  succeeded  in  putting 
together  what  most  viewers  will  believe  Is  a 
convicing  case  against  the  IR  Maverick.  In 
truth,  you  have  shamefully  deceived  the 
American  public.  You  bave  presented  only 
tbe  argument  of  an  uninformed  and  biased 
minority  while  rejecting  the  overwhelming 
support  of  a  very  knowledgeable  majority. 

The  information  necessary  to  balance 
your  program  was  available.  AjmI  let's  not  be 
coy.  Just  because  someone  does  not  wish  to 
subject  himself  to  public  humiliation 
through  selective  editing  does  not  mean  he 
is  any  less  honest  or  knowledgeable  than 
those  who  so  eagerly  seek  the  spotlight. 
Isn't  it  time  we  question  whether  the  preda- 
tory journalistic  practices  of  "60  Minutes" 
have  become  so  well  known  that  you  may 
never  again  be  able  to  present  fairly  both 
sides  of  any  controversy? 

As  a  frequent  viewer  of  "60  Minutes"  I  am 
growing  incresisingly  dissatisfied  and  Impa- 
tient with  this  sort  of  dishonest  reporting. 
The  American  public  Is  entitled  to  hear  tbe 


truth— and  that  means  both  stdes  of  tbe 
iMue.  Perhaps  it  wHl  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  they  do. 
SiDoerely, 

Babbt  OoLDwana.* 


THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS  AT  THE 
INF  NEGOTIATIONS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  htr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
(INF)  resumed  in  Geneva.  In  view  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  i4>parent 
quest  for  military  superiority  and  the 
confrontational  approach  that  it  has 
generally  taken  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  these  negotiations  have  become 
a  major  test  of  its  commitment  to 
arms  control. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal  convincingly  argued 
that  the  key  to  success  at  the  INF  ne- 
gotiations lies  with  the  United  States. 
Flexibility  on  the  part  of  U.S.  negotia- 
tors, which  requires  an  abandonment 
of  the  zero  option,  could  result  in  an 
agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  rigidi- 
ty could  doom  the  negotiations  to  fail- 
ure and  create  another  escalatory 
spiral  in  the  European  arms  race. 

The  most  urgent  task  before  us  is 
the  prevention  of  nuclear  war.  To  this 
end.  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  negotiate 
arms-control  agreements.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  heed  the  call  for 
greater  flexibility  hi  order  that  an 
agreement  on  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear missiles  in  Europe  can  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  recommend 
the  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  Provi- 
dence Sunday  Journal  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  the  full  text  be 
printed  in  the  Rbooro  at  this  point. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[From  tbe  Providence  Sunday  Journal.  Jan. 
33.1983] 

A  NlW  PUxmUTI  Is  RaQUIKKD  FOB  AXMS 

CoinaoL  Pbookbs 

A  new  flexibility  on  both  sides  is  going  to 
be  needed  if  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  to  make  any  real  progress 
on  arms  oontroL 

Both  governments  have  rejected  a  com- 
promise on  European  miaaUes  that  was  dis- 
cussed informally  by  their  chief  negotiators 
at  Geneva  last  summer.  When  their  delega- 
tions meet  again  Thursday,  they  will  be 
almost  ba^  to  where  they  were  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  launched  bis  "zero  option" 
proposaL  This  called  for  removal  of  300 
Soviet  88-30  missiles  aimed  at  Western 
Europe  and  cancellation  of  573  VS.  weap- 
ons scheduled  to  be  deployed  in  some  of  the 
NATO  countries  beginning  next  December- 
zero  missiles  for  Iwth. 

Each  88-30  missUe  Is  armed  with  three 
nuclear  warheads,  for  a  total  of  900,  while 
the  NATO  missUes— 108  Pershing  lis  and 
464  cruise  missiles— would  bave  one  war- 
head each.  With  these  intermediate-range 
weapons,  tbe  adversary  powers  would  be 
able  to  devasUte  virtually  all  military  bases 
and  major  cities  in  Europe. 

Tbe  NATO  plan  grew  out  of  a  belief  that 
Russia  had  a  marked  advantage.  It  was  half 


of  a  two-tradt  program  that  included  negoti- 
ating to  reduce  inteimediate-range  miaslles 
in  Europe.  But  aims  reductions  bave  to  be 
achieved  through  careful  negotiations,  not 
throu^  announcements  tailored  for  their 
propaganda  effect. 

Tbe  noteo4ubUe  campaign  waged  by 
Soviet  Foreicn  Mtaiister  Andrei  Grom^o  in 
West  Germany  last  wntk.  raised  fears  that 
tbe  West  European  allies  may  be  sllpptaig  in 
their  commitment  to  tbe  new  missile  pro- 
gram. Tbe  way  to  overcome  such  slippage, 
however,  lies  not  in  a  counter-propaganda 
program,  but  in  evidence  of  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  real  reductions  In  the  destructive 


So  far,  however,  tbe  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  given  tbe  impression  that  it  was 
not  really  interested  in  cami>romise.  This 
perception  alarmed  Europeans— and  Ameri- 
cans, too.  If  tbe  VJB.  delegation  can  show  a 
mofe  flexible  apmoaeb  as  tbe  talks  resume 
in  Geneva,  it  may  be  able  to  bait  tbe  back- 
sliding in  Europe.  If  tbe  administration  re- 
mains content  to  mark  time,  however,  wait- 
ing unto  after  the  German  election  on 
March  6,  tbe  risk  is  that  support  for  the 
NATO  missiles  will  fade. 

Europeans  find  it  frightening  to  watch 
tbe  superpowers  buHdlng  huge  amounts  of 
overkill  into  tb^  theater  nuclear  arsenals. 
Even  a  fraction  of  these  missiles  and  war- 
beads  could  reduce  Europe  to  a  radioactive 
wastebUKL  This  is  why  tbe  pnvosal  dis- 
cussed last  July  by  the  leaden  of  the  two 
delegations,  Paul  Nitze  and  Yull  Kvitzinsky. 
iffiBf*^  to  make  sense. 

It  waant  as  if  tbe  Soviets  bad  not  suggest- 
ed reductions.  Tbe  Soviet  party  chairman. 
Yuri  Andropov,  bad  taidicated  that  Russia 
mi^t  cut  back  tbe  88-30  missiles  to  163. 
tbe  number  of  French  and  British  missllfs 
targeted  on  Russia.  Although  this  was  unac- 
CQitable  in  the  West  (because  tbe  French 
and  British  regard  their  missiles  as  strate- 
gic), it  dkl  open  tbe  door  to  bargaining. 

iMMi  week  Moscow  was  sending  mixed  sig- 
nals. Tbe  Russians  were  repented  to  bave 
said  that  they  would  halt  separate  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  miasQes— tbe  ICBMs— if 
NATO  went  through  with  Ite  program  of 
Penhing  3  and  cruise  missiles.  If  true,  the 
whole  structure  of  arms  control  talks  is 
much  more  precarious  than  it  has  seemed 
up  to  this  point.  Yet  Mr.  Gromyko's  parting 
words  to  West  Germany  suggested  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude.  Stmie  allied  leaders,  at 
least,  are  thinicing  in  terms  of  what  Marga- 
ret Thatcher,  Britain's  prime  minister, 
called  "balance  numbers." 

Given  tbe  dynamics  of  the  European  situ- 
ation, NATO  must  have  a  deterrent  strong 
enough  to  discourage  any  Russian  attack. 
NATO  bas  no  thought  of  attacking  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  despite  bellicose  talk  in  Wasb- 
ingt<m  last  year.  In  any  event,  tbe  super- 
powers, for  mutual  security,  need  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  nuclear  war,  planned  or  acd- 
dentaL 

If  all  tbe  maneuvering  on  missiles  is  aimed 
at  tbe  West  German  election.  It  is  still  likely 
that  both  major  West  German  parties  are 
going  to  support  tbe  missile  program  until 
there  Is  a  breakthrough  on  reducing  the 
numbers.  Even  though  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, now  out  of  power,  are  trying  to  em- 
brace the  anti-nuclear  Greens,  their  leaders 
cannot  accept  vulnerability  to  Russian  ex- 
pansion any  more  than  can  the  Christian 
Democrats.  The  harder  the  Russians  lean 
on  them,  the  more  suspicious  they  are  likely 
to  become. 

But  the  key  lies  with  the  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol negotiators.  If  they  insist  on  an  all-or- 
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Ushment  of  the  Independent  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Lithuania.  The  sad- 
ness arises,  obviously,  from  the  contin- 
ued illei^  Soviet  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania and  subjugation  of  the  national 
and  cultural  identity  of  the  Uthuani- 
an  people.  Any  manifestation  of  Lith- 
uanian nationalism  is  still  harshly  re- 
pressed. Those  who  call  for  self-deter- 
mination are  still  subject  to  harsh  re- 
prisals. Most  loathsome  is  the  Soviet 
poUcy  of  "Russiflcatian"  of  the  Baltic 
States  whereby  the  indigenous  lan- 
guage, social  and  cultural  traditions 
are  destroyed  as  the  Soviets  attempt 
to  ronake  these  nations  in  their  own 
sterile  image.  The  Soviet  role  in  Lith- 
uania, and  throughout  the  Baltic 
States,  makes  a  mockery  of  their  inter- 
national pledges  to  respect  fundamen- 
tal human  rights.  AooonUng  to  the  De- 
partment of  State's  Country  Report 
on  Human  Rights,  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Lithuania  has  deteriorated 
further  in  the  last  3  years  as  Soviet 
fears  of  tatdependent  political  activity 
In  Poland  have  increased.  Yet.  Mr. 
President,  one  has  to  look  with  admi- 
ration on  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  who  keep  alive 
their  sense  of  national  identity  deq>ite 
this  most  ruthless  campaign  to  destroy 
it.  Deqyite  years  of  occupation,  their 
yearning  for  the  right  to  shape  their 
own  destiny  as  a  people  and  a  nation 
lives  on.  We  must  give  our  support  to 
that  spirit  by  continuing  to  refuse  to 
recognize  the  illegal  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  nfl.SJl..  by  q)eak- 
ing  out  in  international  forums  against 
this  most  blatant  violation  of  univer- 
sally recognized  human  rights,  and  by 
publicly  honoring  the  anniversary  of 
their  short-lived  Independence.  We 
must  also  give  great  credit  to  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  for  their 
demonstrated  commitment  to  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  in  their  home- 
land.* 
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and  some  members 

,  really  amounts  to.  It  is  a 

to  say.  weU.  we  did  our 

Unfoi^^unately,  in  this  case,  our 

going  to  solve  the  prob- 


Prsident. 


efiort 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

(By  the  rkiuest  of  Mr.  Btro.  the  fol- 
lowisg  sta  ement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  <  tie  Rscoro.) 
•  Ifr.  OL  3fN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  mix  ure  of  admiration  and  sad- 
ness that  I  Join  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  6St]t  anniversary  of  the  estab- 


COBCMITTEE  RULES  OF  COMMTT- 

TEE    ON    LABOR    AND    HUMAN 

RESOURCES 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, at  its  organizational  meeting 
on  February  16,  1983,  adopted  the 
committee  rules  for  the  98th  Congress. 

I  ask  that  the  committee's  rules  be 
printed  in  the  Rkx>rd. 

The  rules  follow: 

Skmats  Cokmittb  or  Look  amd  Wnux 
RnotraciB 

HUUS  or  PBOCKDUBK  (AS  AMBIBKD  PEBHUAaT 

IS,  i»ia) 
RvU  i.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule 
XXVI,  paracraph  5.  of  the  Standinc  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  regular  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  held  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  10:00 
a.m.,  in  room  SD  430.  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  Chairman  may,  upon  proper 
notice,  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 


Jtvie  21— The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  or  if  the  Chairman  is 
not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 
preaent.  shaU  reside  at  all  meetinga. 

RuU  1.— MeetingB  of  the  Committee  or  a 
suboonunittee.  including  meetings  to  con- 
duct hewlnga,  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  as  othenriae  spedflcally  provided  in 
■ubseetloos  (b)  and  (d)  of  Rule  M.S  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

RuU  4.— (a)  Subject  to  paragraph  (b),  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  Committee, 
actually  present,  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transartlng  business.  Any 
quorum  of  the  Committee  which  is  com- 
posed of  leas  than  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  include  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Majority  and  one 
member  of  the  Minority. 

(6)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  sub- 
committee, actually  present,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
busineas:  provided,  no  measure  or  matter 
ahaD  be  ordned  reported  unless  such  major- 
ity shall  include  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Minmlty  who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. If,  at  any  subcommittee  meeting,  a 
measure  or  matter  cannot  be  ordered  re- 
ported because  of  the  absence  of  such  a  Mi- 
nority member,  the  measure  or  matter  shall 
lay  over  for  a  day.  If  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  Minority  is  not  then  ob- 
tained, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  actuaUy  present,  may  order 
such  measure  or  matter  reported. 

(e)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
or  suboommlttee  Is  actually  present  at  the 
time  such  action  is  taken. 

Hate  5.— With  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  suboommlttee, 
one  member  thereof  may  conduct  public 
hearings  other  than  taking  sworn  testimo- 
ny. 

Rvle  «.— Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on 
all  measures  and  matters  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  if  the  absent 
member  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 
While  proxies  may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  from  the  Com- 
mittee, such  a  motion  shall  also  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
who  are  actually  present  at  the  time  such 
action  is  taken. 

The  Committee  may  poll  any  matters  of 
Committee  Inisineas  ss  a  matter  of  unani- 
mous consent;  provided  that  every  member 
is  polled  and  every  poll  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  questions: 

(1)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  to  poll  the 
proposal;  and 

(3)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  proposal. 

Rvle  7.— There  shall  be  prepared  and  kept 
a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  record- 
ing adequate  to  f  uUy  record  the  proceedings 
of  each  Committee  or  subcommittee  meet- 
ing or  conference  whether  or  not  such  meet- 
ings or  any  put  thereof  Is  closed  pursuant 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (d)  of  Rule  26.5  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  unless  a  majority  of  said 
members  vote  to  forgo  such  a  record.  Such 
records  shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
on  any  question  on  which  a  "yea  and  nay" 
vote  is  demanded,  and  shall  be  available  for 
inspection  by  any  Committee  member.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Clerk's  des- 
ignee, shall  have  the  responsibility  to  make 
appropriate  arrangements  to  implement 
this  Rule. 


Rule  <.— The  Committee  and  each  sub- 
committee shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph  4, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
issue  public  announcement  of  any  hearing  it 
intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  such  hearing. 

Rvie  ft— The  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all 
witnesses  heard  before  it  to  fUe  written 
statements  of  their  proposed  testimony  at 
least  24  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  Minority 
member  determine  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  so  file,  and  to  limit  their  oral 
presentation  to  brief  summaries  of  their  ar- 
guments. The  presiding  officer  at  any  hear- 
ing Is  authorized  to  limit  the  time  of  each 
witness  appearbig  before  the  Committee  or 
a  subconunlttee.  The  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  utilize 
testimony  previously  taken  on  bills  and 
measures  similar  to  those  before  It  for  con- 
sideration 

Rvle  i0.— Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measure  wlttiin  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Chairman  may  withdraw  the  measure  from 
such  subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to 
the  full  Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rvle  ll.—So  subcommittee  may  schedule 
a  meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  deaignated 
for  a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. No  more  than  one  subcommittee  execu- 
tive meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 
RuU  12.— li  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chairman  in  accordance  with  section  133(c) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  report  or  caused  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate,  any  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation approved  by  the  Committee 
and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken,  necessary 
steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

RuU  ii— Whenever  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  is  closed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or  (d) 
of  Rule  36.5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  person  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee,  and  designated  assistanU  to 
m«nbeis  of  the  Committee  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  such  closed  session,  except  by 
special  dispensation  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14.— The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered 
to  adjourn  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  or 
a  subcommittee  if  a  quorum  is  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  sched- 
uled for  such  meeting. 

RuU  f5.— Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shaU  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  flnal  consideration, 
the  CleriL  shall  place  before  each  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of 
the  statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to 
be  amended  or  replaced  showing  by  strick- 
en-through type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be 
omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  added. 

RuU  18.— An  appropriate  opportunity 
ShaU  be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
the  filing  or  publication.  In  the  event  there 
are  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  an  appropriate  opportunity  shall  be 
given  the  Majority  to  examine  the  proposed 
text  prior  to  filing  or  publication. 

RuU  17.— The  Committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, may  Issue  subpoenas,  or  hold  hear- 
ings to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  sub- 
poenaed witnesses,  only  if  such  Investigative 


activity  has  been  authorised  by  majority 
vote  of  the  CMnmlttee. 

(bf  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing 
to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum: 
provided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chidrman  aiKl  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  or  suboommlttee,  a  single 
member  may  hear  subpoenaed  witnesses  or 
take  sworn  testimony. 

(c)  The  Committee  may.  by  a  majority 
vote,  delegate  the  authority  to  issue  subpoe- 
nas to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  or  to  any  member  designated 
by  such  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of 
each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  or  suboommlttee, 
and  any  other  member  so  requesting,  shall 
be  notified  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  will  be  issued  and  the 
nature  of  the  information  sought  and  Its  re- 
lationship to  the  authorised  investigative 
activity,  except  where  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  suboommlttee,  in  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member,  deter- 
mines that  such  notice  would  unduly 
impede  the  investigation.  AU  information 
obtained  pursuant  to  such  investigative  ac- 
tivity ShaU  be  made  available  as  promptly  as 
poMible  to  each  member  of  the  Committee 
requesting  same,  or  to  any  assistant  to  a 
member  of  the  Committee  deatgnatwd  by 
such  member  in  writing,  but  the  use  of  any 
such  informaticm  Is  subject  to  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Such 
information,  to  the  extmt  that  it  is  relevant 
to  the  investigation  shall,  if  requested  by  a 
membtf,  be  summarised  in  writing  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
member,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shaU  caU  an  executive  session 
to  discuss  such  investigative  activity  or  the 
issuance  of  any  subt>oena  in  connection 
therewith. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at  a 
hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of 
his  own  choosing  who  shaU  be  permitted, 
while  the  witness  is  testifying,  to  advise  him 
of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  ccmfidentlal  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  In  an  execu- 
tive hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  an  executive  hearing,  shaU  be 
made  pubUc.  either  in  whole  or  In  part  or  by 
way  of  summary,  unless  authorised  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee. 

RuU  it.— Presidential  nominees  shaU 
submit  a  statement  of  their  background  and 
financial  interests.  Including  the  financial 
interests  of  their  spouse  and  children  Uvlng 
in  their  household,  on  a  form  aivroved  by 
the  Ccmunittee  iriiich  ahaU  be  sworn  to  as  to 
Its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  Commit- 
tee form  ShaU  be  In  two  parts- 
CD  information  relating  to  employmoit, 
education  and  ba^ground  of  the  nominee 
relating  to  the  position  to  which  the  indlvld- 
uml  is  nominated,  and  which  is  to  be  made 
public;  and. 

(H)  InformaUon  relating  to  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  such  information  bears  directly 
on  the  nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the 
position  to  which  the  individual  is  nominat- 
ed. 

Information  relating  to  background  and 
financial  interesU  (Part  I  and  n)  shaU  not 
be  required  of  (a)  candidates  for  vpolnt- 
ment  and  promotion  In  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Corps;  and  (b)  nominees  for  less 


than  fuU-tlme  appc^tments  to  councils, 
commissions  or  boards  when  the  Committee 
determines  that  some  or  aU  of  the  informa- 
tion is  not  relevant  to  nature  of  the  posi- 
tion. Information  relating  to  other  bai^- 
ground  and  financial  Interests  (Part  II) 
shaU  not  be  required  of  any  nominee  when 
the  Committee  detennines  that  it  is  not  rel- 
evant to  the  nature  of  the  position. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  in- 
cluding hearings  or  meetings  to  consider  a 
motion  to  recommend  confirmation.  shaU 
not  be  Initiated  imUl  at  least  five  days  after 
the  nominee  submits  the  form  required  by 
this  rule  unless  the  Chairman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

RuU  ift— Subject  to  statutory  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  chuiged.  modified,  amoided  or 
suspended  at  any  time:  provided,  not  leas 
t.ti«fi  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership 
so  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  a  meeting  q>ecifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 

RuU  2A— In  additlcm  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shaU  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganlzaUon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.* 


THE  BAD  NEWS  MEDIA 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  become  increasingly  disturbed  by 
the  w>I'arent  refusal  of  the  media,  and 
this  includes  aU  of  them— print,  televi- 
sion, and  radio— to  say  anything  good 
about  the  United  States.  Last  night. 
Just  for  the  heck  of  it,  I  timed  a  na- 
tional television  news  program  of  one 
of  oiu*  major  networks;  83  percent  of 
the  material  shown  included  matters 
of  bad  events  in  the  world  and.  par- 
ticularly the  United  States. 

Do  those  reporters  mean  to  tell  me 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  24-hour  day, 
they  cannot  find  any  good  things 
about  the  United  States?  Good  things 
such  as  the  fact  tiiat  there  are  more 
people  woridng  than  any  time  in  our 
history  or  that  the  economic  indica- 
tors are  beginning  to  turn  up,  and  I 
know  that  must  disturb  almost  every 
one  of  them.  I  wonder  if  they  cannot 
find  a  littie  good  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  at  war  and  the  chances  of  ms 
going  to  war  are  not  all  that  great. 

This  situation  is  getting  so  bad  that 
I  think  it  calls  for  the  courage  of  at 
least  some  of  the  media  to  start  talk- 
ing about  some  of  the  good  things  in 
the  United  States  and  some  of  the 
good  things  around  the  world.  Frank- 
ly. I  do  not  think  these  people  in  the 
business  of  telling  us  the  news  are 
happy  imless  they  can  report  some- 
thing of  a  disaster. 

They  ought  to  try  reporting  some 
good  things,  at  least  for  a  wliile.  I 
think  they  might  be  surprised  at  how 
many  people  will  return  to  watching 
or  reading  what  they  are  reporting. 

I  intend  to  keep  this  matter  alive, 
because  I  dislike  watching  or  listening 
to  distortions.* 
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8.  493— THl:  EMERGENCY  JOBS. 
TRAIMINO  AND  PAMILT  AS- 
SI8TANCK  ACT 


•  Mr. 

aakthat 
gooey  Jobs. 
sisUnce  Act, 
terday.   be 
Rkokd. 
The  text  oi 


Y.  Mr.  President.  I 
thettezt  of  a  493.  the  "Emer- 
Trstnlng  snd  Punlly  As- 
whleh  I  Introduced  yes- 
printed   in   full   in   the 


Be  it  enacted 
Repnaentati 
Ameriea,  in 
Act  may  be 
Tratnlngand 


by  Uie  Senate  and  Houae  of 

of  the    United   Statee   of 

Cbngreu  oMeembted,  That  thia 

d  ted  as  the  "Biueigeucy  Jobs, 

]  kmOy  Awtitinre  Act" 


8k.  X  It  is 
vide  Jobs  for 
labor  intensin 
muntty 
the  youth 
gram,  the 
gram,  the  lo#- 


tiei 


purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 

tbe  unemployed  in  ipedal 

profframs  including  the  Com- 

Devek^ment  Block  Orant  program. 

and  education  pro- 


en  >loyment 
aenor 


gram,  and  vaikNis 
to  provide  traning 
ntUea,  inrludijg 
worteia  and 
food.  counseli4g. 
and  other 
ployed,  their 
vlduals. 


ettlKns  employment  pro- 
income  weatherlsation  pro- 
other  similar  programs, 
and  retraining  opportu- 
PeQ  Grants  for  dislocated 
provide  emergency  shelter, 
health  senrlees,  ehUd  care, 
for  long-term  unem- 
ikmHles,  and  other  needy  Indi- 


.3.  As 

(1)  The  ten 
Tlduals' 
ployed  for  at 

(3)  The  tern  i 
retary  of  Labo -. 

(S)  The  ten^ 
several  States 
the 


DSmilTlUIIS 

mthisAet- 

"long-term  unenodoyed  Indi- 
individuals  who  are  unem- 
l^ast  IS  weeks. 

'Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 


Oommon^  realth 


Virgin  Islandi 
ana  Islands.  A|aerican 
Territory  of 
(4)  The 


Ue 


tei  n 
indtvldt  lals 


wlio  want  am 
determination 
without  Jobs 
with  the 
Labor  Statistl^B 
in  defining 
TITUE 


;  I-JOI  8 


(I) 


lauthorted 


101. 
funds 

In  accordance 
title,  transfer 
employment 
IMthrou^ 

(bXl)  Then 
ated  for  the 
ment  of  this 
1984.  $5.T00.( 

(3)  Funds 
graph  (1)  of 
able  for  obUgitlon 


).«0, 


the  biU  f oUowK 
a49S 


ormmuM 


State"  means  each  of  the 
ud  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  Puerto  Rico,   the 
Guam,  the  Northaii  Marl- 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Pacific  Islands, 
'unemidoyed  individuals" 
who  are  without  Jobs  and 
are  avaHalde  for  work.  The 
of  whether  Individuals  are 
ihall  be  made  In  accordance 
used  by  the  Bureau  of 
of  the  Department  of  Labor 

as  unemployed. 
FOR  THE  UNEMPLOTED 


crttiria 


taM  tvlduals) 


Aumuaizis 

The  Secretary  shall,  from 

pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 

with  the  provisions  of  this 

funds  to  or  reserve  funds  for 

I  rograms  specified  in  sections 


1#8- 

is  authorized  to  be  approprl- 

I^erlod  from  the  date  of  enact- 

Act  through  Septonber  30, 

1.000. 

afajroprlated  pursuant  to  para- 

his  subsection  shall  be  avaU- 

and  expenditure  for  one 


date  on  whkh  funds  are  ap- 
thls  UUe. 

any  other  provision 
authorized  under  para- 
transferred  to  or  reserved  for 
sections  103  through  108 
to  any  amounts  author- 
;he  date  of  enactment  of  this 


year  from  Uu 
proprlated 

(3) 
of  Uw. 
graph  (1)  and 
programs 
shall  be  in 
iaed  prior  to 
Act. 

coiAnnnTT  mPLOTimiT 

Sic.  103.  (I  HI)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  accofdance  with  the  provisions  of 


unler 

Notwlth  ttandlng 

amounts 

ind  tn 

umler 

adliUon 


this  section,  to  transfer,  from  the  amount 
appropritated  pursuant  to  section  lOl(bXl), 
not  to  exceed  $3,500,000,000  for  the  period 
for  which  the  authorisation  tmder  such  sec- 
tion is  made  to  hire  kmg-tetm  unemployed 
individuals  through  the  Community  Devel- 
opment bloA  Orant  program,  authorized  by 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  from  transfers  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  make  grants  to  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  allocation  contained  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  activities  described  in  section 
106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  19T4  which  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urtian  Developnient  deter- 
mines are  labor  intensive  activities.  Such  ac- 
tivitles  shaU  be  carried  out  in  a  maimer  con- 
sistent with  the  primary  objective  of  such 
tlUeL 

(bXl)  Each  State  may  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(A)  75  percent  of  such  funds  multiplied  by 
a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
number  of  unemployed  workers  in  that 
State  durtaig  December  1983  (as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  total  nonseasonally 
adjusted  rate  of  unemployment  for  that 
month),  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is 
the  number  of  unemployed  workers  in  aU 
States  during  December  1983  (as  so  deter- 
mined); and 

(B)  38  percent  of  such  funds  multiplied  by 
a  traction  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
percentage  point  increase,  if  any,  in  unem- 
ploymmt  in  that  State  (determined  by  sub- 
tracting the  average  total  nonseasonally  ad- 
justed unemployment  rate  in  that  State  for 
calendar  years  1978, 1979.  and  1980  fran  the 
total  nonaeasonally  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  in  that  SUte  for  October  1983).  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  sum  of  the  in- 
creases in  unemployment  for  aU  States  (as 
so  determined). 

(3)  The  funds  allocated  to  a  State  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  allocated  directly  to 
entitlement  areas  so  that  each  such  area 
may,  subject  to  subsection  (d),  receive  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  allocated  to  that  SUte  under 
this  sectlmi  as  the  ratio  which  the  amount 
allocated  for  that  area  under  section  108  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year  1983  bore  to  the 
total  amount  allocated  in  and  to  that  State 
under  section  106  during  such  year.  In  the 
event  that  an  entitlement  area  does  not 
apply  or  does  not  qualify  for  a  grant,  the 
amount  of  that  area's  grant  shall  be  added 
to  the  amount  available  for  aUocatlon  for 
other  entitlement  areas  in  the  same  State. 

(3)  The  amount  remaining  from  a  State's 
allocation  after  the  u>Pllcatlon  of  para- 
graph (3)  shall,  subject  to  subsection  (d),  be 
available  for  allocation  for  use  In  that  State. 
Any  fimds  for  which  the  State  does  not 
apply  or  qualify  shall  be  reallocated  under 
paragraph  (3). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  prescribe  regulations 
which  are  consistent  with  the  cooperative 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  section  110. 

(d)  to  receive  asstitance  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  State  or  unit  of  local  govermnent 
must  submit  an  application  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  prescribes 


regulations  and  announces  the  availability 
of  funds  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  approve  an  application  unlea  he  finds 
that  it  falls  to  meet  any  requirement  of  this 
section  or  that  the  recipient  will  not  be  able 
to  oommoice  the  propoaed  activities  within 
90  days  after  an  appropriation  Act  appnvrl- 
atlng  fimds  pursuant  to  section  101(b)  is  en- 
acted. An  aiw>lication  or  supplemental  state- 
ment shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  unless 
specUically  disapproved  by  the  Secretary 
within  15  days  after  receipt  Upon  approval 
or  expiration  of  the  15-day  period  referred 
to  in  the  preowUng  sentence,  funds  shaU  be 
made  available  promptly.  Within  15  days 
following  any  disaivroval.  the  State  or  unit 
of  local  government  may  reapply.  A  reappll- 
cation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved 
unless  specifically  disapproved  within  10 
days  after  it  is  filed.  Any  funds  which 
become  available  as  a  result  of  a  disapproval 
or  f  aOure  to  apply  or  reapply  sbaD  be  reallo- 
cated as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  not  later 
than  10  days  after  the  disapproval  or  fUlng 
deadline. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lOKbKl)  and  transferred  imder  this 
tlUe  may  be  expended  only  to  cover  the  cost 
of  activities  described  in  section  lOS  of  the 
wnnring  uu}  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  which  are  carried  out  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  ending  September  30.  1984. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment ShaU  require  a  financial  settlement 
of  each  grant  under  this  section  as  soon  as 
is  practicable  after  the  close  of  such  one- 
year  period.  All  funds  appropriated  under 
section  lOl(bXl)  and  transferred  under  this 
title  but  not  expended  prior  to  Septonber 
30. 1985.  shaU  be  covered  into  the  Tteasury. 

(fXl)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise,  with 
req>ect  to  grants  under  this  section,  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  section  104(d)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  with  respect  to  grants  imder  section 
106  of  such  Act,  including  the  authority  to 
recapture  or  deduct  funds  from  future 
grants  under  section  106. 

(3)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  fimndal  settlement  under  subsection  (e), 
each  recipient  of  funds  under  this  section 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  such  infor- 
mation as  he  shall  require  in  order  to  assess 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Not  later  than  July  1,  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
describing  the  program  under  this  section, 
including  a  description  of  the  number,  type, 
and  location  of  Jobs  created,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  workers  employed. 

TOUTB  nfFLOmXHT  AHD  EDDCATIOIf  PBOGBAII 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
from  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  lOl(bXl),  to  reserve  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  period  specified  in 
such  section  for  youth  employment  and 
education  programs  authorized  under  part 
C  of  title  n  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  C— Toxtth  Ekplothkiit  amo 
Education  Program 

"STATnixirr  or  purpobs 
"Sec.  371.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  a  broad  range  of  coordinated  em- 
ployment and  educational  programs  for  eli- 
gible youth  in  order  to  provide  immediate 
employment  and  improve  their  future  em- 
ployability. 


"RxszavATioii  OP  PDNOs:  AuoncmT  urn 

AIXOCATIOa 

"Sac.  373.  From  funds  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  103(a)  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1083.  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  reserved  as  the  amount  received 
by  the  State  in  accordance  with  section 
301(b)  for  flscal  year  1983  bore  to  the 
amount  allotted  under  section  301(b)  for 
that  year,  except  that  the  Secretary  shaU 
allot  to  Ouam.  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Northern  BCariana  Islanda,  and 
the  entities  eligible  under  section  401  the 
same  percentage  of  the  funds  so  reserved  as 
were  allocated  to  the  areas  and  entities 
under  section  351(a). 

"WITHni  STATS  AIXOCATIOir 

"Sac.  373.  (a)  The  Ooveraor  shall  aUocate 
the  allotment  of  the  State  determined 
under  section  373  for  the  period  for  which 
such  fimds  were  transferred  among  service 
delivery  areas  within  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  aUocate  to  serv- 
ice delivery  areas  within  the  State  amounta 
based  upon  the  number  of  individuals,  aged 
15  to  19- 

"(1)  who— 

"(A)  are  from  families  below  the  poverty 
level  aa  determined  under  section 
IIKCXSXA)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(B)  are  from  families  above  the  poverty 
level  as  determined  under  section 
111(CX3XB)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  and 

"(C)  ate  living  in  institutions  for  neglected 
or  deUnquent  children:  and 

"(3XA)  who  reside  in  each  service  delivery 
area,  or 

"(B)  who.  in  the  case  of  clause  (IXC),  who 
live  in  an  institution  which  is  located  in  the 
service  delivery  area, 

compared  to  the  number  of  such  children  in 
all  service  delivery  areas  within  the  State. 

"XLIGIBU  TOITTHS  DlPUlIi) 

"Sac.  374.  Individuals  eligible  under  this 
part  shall  be  economically  disadvantaged 
youths  who— 

"(1)  have  attained  15  years  of  age  but  not 
30  years  of  age:  and 

"(3)  enter  into  an  agreement  to  resume  or 
iwintAin  attendance  in  secondary  school  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  high  school  di- 
ploma or  in  a  program  which  leads  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  high  school  equivalency,  or  to 
participate  in  other  educational  activities 
designed  to  improve  the  employablllty  of 
such  a  youth. 

"uses  OP  PUKDS 

"Sic.  375.  Funds  available  under  this  part 
may  be  useid  for  any  of  the  following  actlvl- 
Ues: 

"(1)  Part-time  employment  or  training  or 
combination  thereof  during  the  school  year, 
not  to  exceed  an  average  of  30  hours  per 
week  for  each  youth  employed,  and  not  to 
last  less  than  6  months  nor  more  than  9,  on 
projects  operated  by  community-based  orga- 
nizations of  demonstrated  effectiveness 
which  have  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged youth;  local  educational  agen- 
cies; institutions  of  higher  education;  non- 
profit private  organizations  or  institutions 
engaged  in  public  service;  nonprofit  volun- 
tary youth  organizations;  nonprofit  private 
associations,  such  as  labor  organizations, 
educational  associations,  business,  cultural, 
or  other  private  associations;  units  of  gener- 
al local  government;  or  special  purpose  po- 


litical subdivisions  either  having  the  powct 
to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds  or  snvlng 
such  speeiaX  purpose  in  3  or  more  units  of 
general  local  government 

"(3)  Tryout  employment  at  private  for- 
profit  worksites,  or  at  public  and  private 
nonprofit  woAsites  when  private  for-profit 
worksites  are  not  available,  and  rompensa- 
tkm  in  lieu  of  wages  for  tryout  employment 
shall  be  paid  by  the  grant  recipient 

"(3)  Part-time  employment  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  in  any  of  the  institutions  and 
under  the  same  conditions  provided  for  in 
cUuse  (1). 

"(4)  Part-time  employment  on  either  a 
project  or  individual  basis  in  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
provided  in  clause  (1)  which  includes,  as 
part  of  the  employment  on-the-job  or  ap- 
prenticeship training. 

"(5)  Full-time  employment  during  the 
summer  months,  not  to  exceed  40  hours  per 
week  for  each  youth  employed,  and  not  to 
last  less  than  8  we^s  in  any  of  the  institu- 
tions described  in  clause  (1). 

"AFPUCATIOHS 

"Sic.  376.  (a)  Each  private  industry  coun- 
cil desiring  to  participate  in  the  youth  em- 
ployment program  authorized  by  this  part 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Oovemor 
at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  c«mtaln- 
ing  or  acconqianied  by  such  Inf  ormatlcm  as 
the  Oovemor  may  reasonable  reqtiire.  Each 
^plication  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  procedure  to  be 
utilized  by  the  private  industry  councO  to 
publicize,  consider,  approve,  audit  and  mon- 
itor youth  Incentive  projects  or  Jobs  funded 
by  the  private  Industry  council  under  this 
part  including  copies  of  proposed  applica- 
tion ™***ri^ii»,  u  well  as  examples  of  audit 
and  client  characteristics  reports; 

"(3)  a  statement  of  the  estimated  number 
of  economically  disadvantaged  youth  to  be 
served  by  the  private  industry  coimdl; 

"(3)  assurances— 

"(A)  that  only  disadvantaged  youth  will 
be  served; 

"(B)  that  priority  will  be  given  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth  who  reside 
in  designated  poverty  areas;  and 

"(C)  that  school  dropouts  will  be  served 
on  an  equitable  basis,  taking  into  account 
their  pnnxntion  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged youths  fifteen  years  of  age  or  over  in 
the  area  to  be  served  by  the  council: 

"(4)  assurances  that  eligible  youth  wUl  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  participate  in 
the  program  unless  the  youth  makes  satis- 
factory academic  progress  pursuant  to  crite- 
ria established  Jointly  by  the  private  indus- 
try council  and  the  relevant  participating 
educational  agency  or  institution  prescrib- 
ing the  course  of  study  or  other  educational 
activity; 

"(5)  assurances  that  whenever  employ- 
ment involves  additional  on-the-job.  institu- 
tional, or  v^prentlceship  training  provided 
by  the  employer,  and  if  such  training  is  not 
paid  for  in  full  or  in  part  by  the  private  in- 
dustry council  under  any  other  program  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  wages  may  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  14  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  and  with  the  balance 
being  applied  to  the  cost  of  training; 

"(6)  assurances  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  with  employers  that  such  youth  meet 
the  minimum  work  and  attendance  require- 
ments of  such  employment; 

"(7)  assurances  that  special  efforts  will  be 
made  to  recruit  youth  from  families  receiv- 
ing public  assistances,  including  parents  of 


dependent  childrai  who  meet  the  age  re- 
quirement of  this  part  and 

"(8)  such  other  assurances  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  necessary  to  verify 
compliance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  Act 

"(b)  The  Oovemor  shall  expeditiously  ap- 
prove any  application  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsecUcm  (a)  of  this  section. 

"APPUCABU  PROVUIOMS 

"Sac.  377.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  part  private  Industry  councils  estab- 
lished under  UUe  L  chief  elected  officials. 
State  Job  training  coordinating  councils,  and 
Oovemors  shall  have  the  same  authority, 
duties,  and  revonsiblllUes  with  reject  to 
planning  administraticm  of  funds  available 
under  this  part  as  private  industry  councils, 
chief  eleeted  off Idala.  State  Job  training  co- 
ordinating councils,  and  Oovemors  have  for 
funds  available  under  part  a  of  title  n. 

"(b)  Each  private  industry  council  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  part  shall  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  employment  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  part  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  InsUtuUons  of  higher 
education  in  the  community  served  by  the 
private  industry  councQ  in  order  to  assure 
m«T<tniim  availability  of  educaUonal  oppor- 
tunities in  the  program  for  which  assistance 
is  sou^t  by  this  part". 

SKHIOR  CmZKKS  BMPtOTlURl 

Sac.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
reserve  from  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  secUon  lOKb),  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000  for  the  period  specified  in  sec- 
tion 101(b)  for  UUe  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1955,  relating  to  community 
service  employment  for  older  Americans. 

WIATBXRIZATIOH  mPLOTUirT 

Sic.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  tranafer  from  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101(b)  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000  for  the  period  specified  in  sec- 
Uon 101(b)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  weatherizaUon  projects 
imder  section  3605A  of  the  Low  Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 

(b)  The  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  3605  the  following  new  secUon: 

"xmaOINCT  LOW  tHCOMK  WXATHXRIZATIOII 

mpLOTmin  PROGRAif 

"Sic.  360SA  (a)  from  the  amount  trans- 
ferred under  secUon  105(a)  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1983  the  Secretary  shaU  make 
allotments  to  States  in  accordance  with  sec- 
Uon 3604.  for  employment  acUviUes  author- 
ized by  this  section  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  cooperative  agreement  entered 
into  under  secUon  110  of  that  Act. 

"(b)  Grants  to  States  under  this  section 
may  be  used  by  the  SUte  for  low-cost  resi- 
dential weatherizaUon  or  other  energy-re- 
lated home  repair  for  low-income  house- 
holds designed  to  provide  employment  to 
the  unemployed  in  areas  of  the  SUte  in 
which  such  weatherizaUon  and  home  repair 
are  carried  out. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
thia  secUon  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tive of  furnishing  emergency  employment 
to  carry  out  the  weatherizaUon  activities 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  apply  to  the  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  section.". 

DAY  CARE  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT 

Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  to  transfer  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  for  the  period  specified  in  sec- 
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The  Secretary   is  authorized, 
appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
1),  to  transfer  not  to  exceed 
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DCVKLonmn  nmoTitKirr 
The  Secretary   is  authorized, 
authorized  pursuant  to  section 
transfer  for  the  period  spcdfled  In 
10|(b)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
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Development  Act  of  1981.  The 
of  Health  and  Human  Services 
out  activities  authorized  under 
3  deslgiwd  to  increase  employ- 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
funds  transferred  under  this  sec- 
be  subject  to  the  cooperative 
by  section  110. 


agreement  required 


8k.  109 
to  transfe' 
section 


agency 
107.  and 
date  of 
providing 
by  this 

(b)  No 
the  head 
the 
atlve 


Utle. 


Secreliry 


Secreary 


un^er 


Sk.  IK. 
cooperattie 
of  Housing 
case  of 
the 

iceslntlu 
tlonslOS, 
rectors 
servation 
made 
out  the 
operative 
■ions 

(1) 
through 

(A)  not 
provided 
pended 
for 

unemplojted 
six  weeks 
enactmei^ 
eligible 
fits,  and 
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AUTHOBITT  OP  THK  SKXKTAXT 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 

funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 

to  the  bead  of  each  Federal 

In  sections  103.  105,  106. 

not  later  than  60  days  after  the 

of  the  appropriation  Act 

funds  for  the  program  authorised 


10  Kb) 


spidfled 


1118 
enictment  i 


4ich  transfer  shall  be  made  until 
If  each  such  Federal  agency  and 
have  entered  into  the  cooper- 
qMdfled  in  section  110. 


agretments 


XMPBUnVB 

The  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
agreemenU  with  the  Secretary 
and  Urban  Development  In  the 
t^mafera.made  under  section  103, 
of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
case  of  transfers  made  under  sec- 
106.  and  108.  and  the  Board  of  Dl- 
of  itbe  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  coo- 
Bank  in  the  case  of  Uansfers 
section  107.  In  order  to  carry 
of  this  Utle.  each  such  co- 
agreement  shall   contain   provl- 
to— 

recipients    to    demonstrate. 
^Buranoes,  or  otherwise  that— 

than  80  percent  of  the  funds 

under  this  sectioQ  which  are  ex- 

wagcs  and  benefits  will  be  used 

and  benefits  tar  workers  who  were 

at  least  fifteen  of  the  twenty- 

immedlately  preceding  the  date  of 

of  this  section,  who  are  no  longer 

unemployment  Insurance  bene- 

\  rbo  were  unemployed  immediately 


piovisionsi 


idealised 


reqilre 


f<r 


for 


prior  to  their  partldpaUon  in  the  program 
under  this  secUon; 

(B)  all  workers  employed  under  the  pro- 
gram assisted  by  this  secUon  have  been  re- 
ferred by  the  apinoprtate  office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Employment  Service  as  being 
currenUy  unemployed: 

(C)  no  woi^er  will  be  eligible  to  be  em- 
ployed imder  this  secUon  If  such  worker 
has.  within  six  months  prior  to  the  determl- 
naUon.  voluntarily  terminated,  without 
good  cause,  his  or  her  last  previous  full-Ume 
employment  at  a  wage  rate  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding the  Federal  minimum  wage  as  pre- 
scribed under  secUon  6<aXl)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938: 

(D)  workers  employed  under  the  program 
under  this  secUon  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  the  highest  of  (1)  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
(11)  the  m<Ti<iniim  wage  under  the  applicable 
State  or  local  i«i»i<mimi  wage  law,  or  (ill) 
the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  workers  in 
similar  posiUons  with  the  same  employer. 

(E)  the  share  of  wages  and  benefits  (>ald 
to  any  participant  out  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  secUon  will  not  be  greater 
than  the  hourly  equivalent  of  $10,000  pct 
year, 

(F)  not  leas  than  75  percent  of  the  recipi- 
ent's funds  provided  under  this  secUon  shall 
be  used  only  to  provide  employee  wages  and 
benefits:  and 

(O)  no  currently  employed  worker  shall  be 
displaced  by  any  worker  employed  with 
funds  under  this  secUon.  Including  partial 
displacement  such  as  a  reducUon  in  the 
hours  of  nonovertime  work,  wages,  or  on- 
ployment  benefits: 

(3)  prohibit  the  employment  of  workers  in 
the  program  under  this  secUon  on  the  con- 
stnicUon,  operaUon.  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instrucUon  or  as  a  place  for  re- 
ll^us  worship; 

(3)  require  that  funds  provided  under  this 
secUon  only  be  used  for  acUvlUea  which  are 
in  addltlm  to  those  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  in  the  area  in  the  absence  of 
such  funds; 

(4)  provide  that  only  eligible  individuals 
residing  in  the  area  of  an  eligible  recipient 
may  be  served  by  onploymoit  acUvlUes 
f  imded  under  this  section:  and 

(5)  provide  that  aaststanoe  may  not  be 
used  in  a  manner  which  Impairs  existing 
contracts  for  services  or  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements. 

AOMUnSTRATIVK  FROVISIOlfS 

Sic.  111.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  make  whatever  arranvnnents  are  neces- 
sary in  addlUon  to  the  agreements  entered 
into  pursuant  to  section  110  to  transfer 
funds  to  the  head  of  each  agency  adminis- 
tering a  program  with  which  he  has  a  coop- 
erative agreement  under  secUon  110  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  ttUe. 

(bXl)  Subject  to  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  secUon  110  and 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subaecUon.  the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  entering  into  the  co- 
openAlve  agreement  under  secUon  110  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  made  a  transfer 
under  this  tlUe  shall  administer  the  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  law  authoriz- 
ing the  program  to  which  the  transfer  is 
made. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  to  the  extent  necessary  in  the  ad- 
mlnistraUon  of  this  UUe.  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  entering  into  a  cooperaUve 
agreement  under  section  110  shall  waive  any 
admlnlstraUve  provision  with  respect  to  res- 
ervaUons.  prioriUes.  or  planning  application 


requirements  (other  than  audit  require- 
ments) for  the  funds  transferred  under  this 
UUe. 

(cXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
secUon.  the  Secretary  shaU  with  naptxA  to 
reaervaUous  of  funds  under  secUons  103  and 
104  administer  the  programs  to  which  such 
reservations  apply  In  accordance  with  the 
law  authorlitng  each  such  program. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  to  the  extent  necessary  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  UUe.  the  Secretary  shall 
waive  any  admlnlstraUve  provision  with  re- 
spect to  reservations,  priorities,  or  planning 
appUcaUon  requirements  (other  than  audit 
requirements)  for  the  fimds  reserved  under 
this  UUe. 

TITLE  n— TRAININO  FOR  NEW 
INDUSTRIES 

ADDinOMAL  AUTHORBATIOII  FOB  DISLOCATBD 
WOKXnS 

Sac  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  addlUon  to  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
intor  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
an  additional  $400,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  UUe  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  relating  to  employment 
and  training  aaslitf  wt  for  dislocated  work- 
ers. 

Sac.  303.  (a)  SecUon  411  (aX3XA)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  division  (11)  the  following 
new  division: 

"(i)  In  any  case  in  which  a  student  is  a  dis- 
located worker  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  labor,  the  Secretary  shall  in  the  proposed 
family  contribution  schedule,  disregard— 

"(I)  all  equity  in  a  single  principal  place  of 
residence  frcnn  the  computation  of  assets, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law; 
and 

"(n)  the  amount  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits piild  to  such  student  fnnn  the  computa- 
tion of  effective  income  of  the  student.". 

(bXl)  The  total  amount  of  appropriations 
prescribed  under  section  616(dXlXA)  of  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  for  sub- 
part A  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  reUtIng  to  PeU  Grants.  Is  in- 
creased by  $300,000,000  for  the  period  begin- 
ning cm  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
through  Septonber  30, 1984. 

(3)  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  for  entiUements  only  to  Individ- 
uals who  are  dislocated  workers  who  other- 
wise are  eligible  for  payments  under  such 
subpart  1. 

AOOmOIIAL  AUTRORIZATIOII  POB  TKB  JOB 

ooBn 
Sk.  303.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  addlUon  to  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984 
prior  to  the  date  of  eiukctment  of  this  Act 
an  additional  $300,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  part  B  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Job 
Tnjning  Partnership  Act,  relating  to  the 
Job  Corpa.  for  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  through  Sep- 
tember 30. 1984. 

TITLE  m— EMERGENCY  SERVICES 
ASSISTANCE 


KQXHCT  POOD.  SHXLTXB  AKS  HZALTH  CABB 
ACT 

Sbc.  301.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Food.  Shelter  and  Health  Care 
Act  of  1983 ". 

DBPUIITIONS 

Sac.  303.  As  used  in  this  Act— 


(1)  The  term  "areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment" means  any  area  deslgnatad  under 
secUon  4  (3)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act. 

(3)  The  term  "excess  number"  means  the 
number  which  represenU  the  number  of  un- 
employed indhrlduals  in  exoeas  of  4.5  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  service 
deUvery  area  within  the  State,  as  the  case 
may  be.  or  the  number  which  represents  the 
number  of  unemployed  individuals  In  excess 
of  4.5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  In 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  within 
theSUte. 

(3)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  a  State. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servloea. 

(5)  The  term  "service  delivery  area" 
means  a  service  delivery  area  designated 
under  secUon  101  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nendiipAct. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(7)  The  term  "imlt  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  dty.  munldpaUty.  county, 
town,  township,  parish,  village,  or  any  other 
general  purpose  political  subdivision— 

(A)  which  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes  and 
spend  funds  as  well  as  general  corporate  and 
policy  powers:  and 

(B)  which  has  a  population  of  at  least 
50.000  individuals. 

Tpnmnwmrrr  rOOn,  SHELTBB  AHO  RBALTH  CABB 
PBOOBAlf  AUTR<»IZBD 

Sic.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
In  accordance  with  the  provlsk»s  of  this 
Act  to  make  grants  to  States  for  emergency 
food,  shelter  and  health  care  assistance. 

(bXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $600,000,000  for  the  period  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  tiUe. 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  parar 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
AixonmiTs  TO  statbs 


Sbc.  304.  (aXl)  From  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  tiUe  for  the  period 
specified  In  section  303(b)  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State— 

(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  as 
the  number  of  unemployed  Individuals  In 
the  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed individuals  in  all  SUtes;  plus 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  as 
the  excess  number  of  unemployed  individ- 
uals in  the  SUte  bears  to  the  total  excess 
number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  all 
States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  allot- 
ments under  this  section  no  later  than  10 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  tJils  Act  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  that  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  UUe  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  SUtes  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such 
proportionate  amoimt  for  any  of  those 
other  SUtes  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  SUtes  needs  and  wUl  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year;  and  the  total  of  those  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
SUtes  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 


not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subMction  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  lU  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

WRHn  8TA1B  ALLOCAnOH 

Sic.  305.  (a)  The  Governor  shaU  allocate 
the  allotment  of  the  State  among  units  of 
general  local  government  within  the  State 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

(bXl)  The  Governor  shall  allocate  70  per- 
cent of  the  allotment  of  the  State  In  accord- 
ance with  subsecticm  (c). 

(3XA)  The  Governor  shall  allocate  not 
leas  than  15  percent  nor  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  State's  allotment  for  payments. 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph,  to  public 
agencies  and  private  nonproflt  organlatlons 
to  provide  health  care  services  to  long-term 
unemployed  individuals  and  to  needy  indi- 
viduals who  lack  health  insurance  or  other 
third  party  Insurance  coverage  to  help  pay 
for  the  cost  of  health  care  sCTvices. 

(B>  Two-thirds  of  the  amount  allocated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for 
paymenU  to  public  and  private  nonproflt 
hospitals  for  hospital  care  for  long-term  un- 
employed individuals  and  needy  ImBviduals. 
One-third  of  the  amount  allocated  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  tar  pay- 
menu  to  community  health  centers  de- 
scribed in  sectkm  330  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  servtoes  to  such  individuals. 

(3)  The  Governor  shall  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State's  allotmoit  for  discre- 
tionary payments  to  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organisations  for  the  pur- 
poses described  In  section  306  of  this  Act 

(cXl)  Of  the  amount  allocated  under  this 
subaectirai— 

(A)  50  percent  shaU  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  excess  number  of  unem- 
ployed Individuals  who  reside  in  each  service 
delivery  area  compared  to  the  total  excess 
number  of  unemployed  individuals  In  aU 
service  delivery  areas  in  the  State;  and 

(B)  SO  percent  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
h^«fai  of  the  relative  number  of  long-term 
unemployed  Individuals  who  reside  in  each 
service  delivery  area  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  long-term  unemployed  Individ- 
uals in  all  service  delivery  areas  In  the 
SUte.  „      ^ 

(3)  The  Governor  shall  further  allocate 
among  each  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  each  service  delivery  area  from 
the  amount  aUotted  under  this  subsection 
based  upcm  the  f  acton  set  forth  In  clauses 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b).  Whenever  daU 
is  not  available  for  each  such  unit  of  general 
local  government  the  Governor  shaU  make 
allotments  based  upon  the  best  information 
available  to  him. 


WB  OP  PUIIDB 

Sbc.  306.  GranU  imder  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  emergency  shelter  (Including  emer- 
gency paymenU  for  rent  and  utilities),  food, 
child  care,  and  health  care  services  designed 
to  assist  long-term  tmemployed  individuals 
and  other  needy  individuals,  together  with 
crisis  counseling  and  support  services  for 
such  individuals  relating  to  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse,  suicide,  child  abuse,  and  domestic  vio- 
lence. 


STATB  APPUCATIOm 

Sic.  307.  (a)  Each  SUte  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  Act  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary reasonably  requires.  Each  such  appli- 
cation shall— 

(1)  describe  the  emergency  services  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought  under  the  appll- 


catiim.  including  the  use  of  the  funds  re- 
served by  the  Governor  under  section 
306(bX8); 

(3)  provide  that  (A)  paymoits  will  be 
m«ito  to  units  of  general  local  government 
within  the  State  from  the  allocation  of  such 
unite  determined  pursuant  to  section  305 
and  (B)  that  the  Governor  will  administer 
the  program  authorized  by  this  part  In 
areas  within  the  State  not  covered  by  pay- 
mente  deacribed  in  clause  (A). 

(3)  describe  the  anangemente  that  the 
Governor  wOl  make  with  reject  to  aUoca- 
tions  for  health  care  services  made  tmder 
section  305(bX3); 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  States  allotment  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  Federal  funds 
fwaito  available  under  this  Act  for  the  iDeriod 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  wiU  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
practical  to  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  described  in 
section  305; 

(6)  provide  sssurances  that  applications 
from  unite  of  general  local  govemmente  for 
paymente  made  under  this  tiUe  will  not  be 
disapproved  without  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing;  and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary— 

(A)  to  assure  proper  accounting  of  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  Act, 
and 

(B)  to  oisure  the  verlfleation  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  under  this  application.  The 
Secretary  shall  expeditiously  approve  of  any 
application  that  meete  the  requiremente  of 
thissection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  any  appli- 
cation which  meete  the  requiremente  of  sub- 
section (a)  expeditiously,  but  In  no  event 
more  than  20  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
application. 

PATMXinS 

Sic.  308.  (a)  From  the  amounte  appropri- 
ated under  section  301(b).  the  Secretary 
shall  pay.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  UUe.  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of 
each  SUte  having  an  iu>pllcation  approved 
under  section  306(b). 

(b)  Paymente  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
as  soon  after  the  approval  of  the  appUcaUon 
as  is  practicable. 

ASHUIISIBATIOII 

Sic.  309.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  UUe,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to-  .,        , 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultante  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
Uon 3109  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  which  regulations 
shall  be  first  Issued  not  later  than  20  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated and  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  it  be 
used  for  the  punioses  of  this  act;  and  to  use. 
sell,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  this  title; 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
UUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code;  and 
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(6)  enter 
nnsenieiits, 
nry  tocmro 

(b)  The 
President 
report  of 
UUe. 
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to  the  Congress  an  annual 
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reasonable 
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any  failure 
so  satisfied, 
made  under 


^  IHienever  the  Secretary,  after 

I  lotice  and  opportunity   for  a 

applicant,  finds  that  there 

allure  to  comply  substantially 

profislons  set  forth  in  the  appllca- 

under  section  306,  the  Secre- 

n<^y  the  applicant  that  further 

not  be  made  under  this  Act 

satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 

comply.  Unto  the  Secretary  is 

no  further  payments  shaU  be 

his  UUe. 


WJl 
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The 
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Auorr 
Comptroller  General  of  the 
and  any  of  his  duly  author- 
shall  have  access  for 
of  audit  and  examlnaUon  to 
documents,  papers,  and  records 
applicant  and  any  contractee  receiv- 
under  this  Act  that  are  perti- 
sums  received  and  disbursed 
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WITHOLDno 


the  distinguished  majority 
arranging  for  me  to  have 

I  ecord.  I  should  state  that  I 

to  interrupt  the  reading  of 

at  any  time  a  Senator 

the  floor,  in  which  case 

ous  consent  that  the 

no  interruption. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


fcave 
uninimi 


PRlSmiNO 


THE  UV  ITED  STATES  SENATE 


SENATE  AND  THE 
OF  1850 
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Mr.  President,  one  of 

amous  artistic  representa- 

United  States  Senate  is 

W|iltechurch's   engraving   of 

addressing   the    Senate 

debate  over  the  Compro- 

I  am  sujre  that  most  of 

are  familiar  with  this 

las  appeared  in  countless 

and  schoolrooms  where 

tilstory  is  being  taught.  A 

in  the  old  Senate  chamber 

the  hall  from  us,  and  an- 

in  one  of  my  offices.  The 

portrays  Senator  Clay   in 

The   galleries  are  filled 

on-lookers.  On  the  floor 

Thomas   Hart    Benton. 


fl  se 


end  of  artiete. 


Daniel  Webster.  William  Seward.  Ste- 
phen Dou^as.  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 
as  well  as  the  presiding  officer,  Vice 
President  BCillard  Fillmore.  These 
were  the  chief  protagonists  of  one  of 
the  most  slgnificmnt  legislative  debates 
in  the  Senate's  history,  a  debate  which 
is  the  subject  of  my  remarks  today,  in 
my  continuing  series  of  addresses  on 
the  historical  development  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

In  my  last  address  I  discussed  the 
Mexican  War,  which  was  terminated 
in  1848  with  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  The  war  and  the  peace  treaty 
vastly  expanded  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  adding  new  territories  from 
Texas  to  California.  But  neither  the 
war  nor  the  treaty  settled  the  question 
of  how  these  territories  would  be  orga- 
nized. "Free  Soil"  supporters  in  the 
Northern  states  opposed  the  spread  of 
slavery  into  any  of  the  new  territories; 
while  supporters  of  slavery  in  the 
Southern  states  objected  to  any  inter- 
ference with  the  spread  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  sjnrtem.  The  adminis- 
tration of  President  James  K.  Polk  ad- 
vocated extending  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line,  the  thirty-second  paral- 
lel, across  to  the  Pacific,  but  the  reviv- 
al of  this  thirty-year-old  compromise 
failed  to  appease  either  side  in  the  in- 
creasingly bitter  slavery  dispute. 

As  the  presidential  election  of  1848 
approached.  President  Polk  declined 
to  run  for  reelection.  His  health  was 
not  good,  and  indeed  he  died  Just 
months  after  leaving  the  White 
House.  A  major  battle  developed  for 
the  Democratic  nomination,  the  out- 
come of  which  helped  shape  the 
Democratic  response  to  the  territorial 
issue.  Secretary  of  State  (and  former 
senator)  James  Buchanan  supported 
the  administration's  proposal  to 
extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  line. 
Former  President  Martin  Van  Buren 
maneuvered  for  the  nomination  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  Free  Sollers.  Senator 
Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan  advocated  a 
policy  of  "popular  sovereignty."  that 
is.  of  allowing  the  residents  of  the  new 
territories  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  to  admit  or  prohibit  slavery. 
In  May  1848  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion nominated  Senator  Cass,  and 
thus,  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
historian  David  Potter,  "made  the 
equivocal  policy  of  popular  sovereign- 
ty a  iMUty  doctrine." ' 

Angered  over  the  rejection  of  Van 
Buren.  a  group  of  Democrats  who 
were  centered  in  New  Toiic  bolted 
from  the  Democratic  party.  Called 
"Barnburners"  by  their  opponents, 
these  Free  Soil  Democrats  Joined  with 
anti-slavery  Whigs  and  the  remnants 
of  the  Liberty  party  to  nominate  Van 
Buren  as  an  Independent  candidate. 
Seeking  to  build  a  new  regional  politi- 
cal coalition  between  the  North  and 
the  West,  they  based  their  party  plat- 
form on  complete  support  for  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  which  would  ban  slav- 


ery tTom  any  of  the  territories.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  historical  irony  in 
the  Barnburner  movonent  of  1848. 
since  their  candidate.  Martin  Van 
Buren.  had  been  instrumental  in 
building  the  original  North-South  cosr 
lition  of  the  Donocratic  party,  a  coali- 
tion that  depended  upon  Northern 
Democrats  accepting  without  question 
the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the 
South.  Van  Buren's  conversion  to  the 
Free  Soil  movement  left  many  North- 
em  idealists  unconvinced.  They  con- 
sidered him  an  opportunist  and  could 
not  support  his  candidacy,  despite 
their  agreement  with  his  platform. 
Nevertheless.  Van  Buren's  independ- 
ent campaign  wlit  the  Democratic 
ranks,  assured  Senator  Cass'  defeat, 
and  brought  about  the  election  of  the 
Whig  candidate.  General  Zachary 
Taylor.* 

As  Glyndon  Van  Deusen.  historian 
of  the  Whig  party  and  its  leaders,  has 
noted:  "The  Whigs  in  1848  had  no 
platform  and,  mjparently,  no  princi- 
ples, for  as  a  party  they  failed  to  take 
a  stand  on  the  old  Whig  principles  of 
bank,  tariff,  and  distribution.  They 
had  only  a  candidate  who  would 
appeal  to  the  North  as  a  hero  and  to 
the  South  as  a  slaveholder."  *  South- 
erners indeed  looked  with  vproval 
upon  the  new  Whig  president,  who 
was  a  Louisiana  slaveholder  and  father 
of  Jefferson  Davis's  first  wife.  But  de- 
fenders of  slavery  would  soon  discover 
that  Zachary  Taylor  was  a  nationalist 
rather  than  a  sectionalist.  As  iH«si- 
dent  he  would  place  the  Union  above 
the  interests  of  his  own  region. 

General  Taylor  was  a  newcomer  to 
politics.  He  had  never  before  voted, 
and  he  had  only  identified  himself 
with  the  Whig  party  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  as  their  candidate.  Taylor 
thus  had  no  claims  to  the  loyalties  of 
the  Whigs  as  did  their  long-time  lead- 
ers Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster. 
Nor  did  Taylor  have  any  effective 
spokesmen  In  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  Instead,  to  the  horror  of 
Southerners— Whigs  and  Democrats 
alike— Taylor  began  to  take  coimsel 
from  such  anti-slavery  Whigs  as  Sena- 
tor William  Seward  of  New  Yorlc 

When  the  president's  first  annual 
message  was  read  to  the  Thirty-First 
Congress,  on  December  24.  1849.  it 
contained  his  proposals  to  settle  the 
territorial  Issues  by  having  California 
and  New  Mexico  (an  area  that  at  that 
time  also  included  the  present-day 
state  of  Arizona)  apply  Immediately 
for  statehood.  They  would  thereby 
avoid  going  through  a  territorial  stage 
and  would  escape  any  renewal  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  controversy.  The  ab- 
sence of  slaveholders  In  those  areas 
(for  Mexico  had  prohibited  slavery  in 
its  territories)  meant  that  both  states 
would  undoubtedly  enter  the  Union  as 
free  states  by  their  own  choice.  By 
leaving  the  decision  to  the  settlers 
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themselves,  rather  than  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Washington,  President  Taylor 
predicted  that  "all  causes  of  uneasi- 
ness may  be  avoided,  and  confidence 
and  kind  feeling  preserved."* 

Rather  than  settle  the  territorial 
issue,  however,  Taylor's  proposals  only 
fanned  the  fires  further.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  California,  many  of  whom 
were  "49ers"  who  had  flocked  west  in 
search  of  gold,  had  already  approved  a 
state  constitution  that  prohibited  slav- 
ery. Thus  its  admission  as  a  state 
would  break  the  equal  division  be- 
tween free  and  slave  states  in  the 
Senate.  The  Southern  press  expressed 
its  outrage  as  did  Southern  political 
leaders.  On  January  3,  1850.  Senator 
David  Atchison  presented  the  Senate 
with  resolutions  passed  by  the  Missou- 
ri legislature.  Among  other  items 
these  resolutions  stated: 

That  the  Territories,  acquired  by  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole  naUon 
ought  to  be  governed  for  the  common  bene- 
fits of  the  citizens  of  all  the  States;  and  any 
organization  of  the  Territorial  Governments 
excluding  the  citizens  of  any  part  of  the 
Union  from  removing  to  such  Territories 
with  their  property  would  be  an  exercise  of 
power  by  Congress  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  upon  which  our  federal  compact  was 
based,  insulting  to  the  sovereignty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  SUtes  thus  affected,  calAilated 
to  alienate  one  portion  of  the  Union  from 
another,  and  tending  ultimately  to  disunion 
.  .  .  That  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  any 
act  conflicting  with  the  principles  herein  ex- 
pressed, Missouri  will  be  found  in  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  slaveholding  States  In 
such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  our  mutual  protection  against  the  en- 
croachment of  northern  fanaticism. 

Immediately  after  these  resolutions 
were  read,  Missouri's  other  senator, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  rose  to  his  feet 
to  object  that  they  did  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  sentiments  of  his  constitu- 
ents. "They  are  a  law-abiding  and  a 
Union-loving  people,"  said  Benton, 
and  they  had  no  Intention  of  resisting 
or  intimidating  the  Congress'  legisla- 
tive actions." 

That  passions  were  equally  strong 
on  both  sides  of  the  slavery  Issue  was 
apparent  from  the  Vermont  resolu- 
tions, presented  by  Senator  William 
Upham,  which  insisted  that  "slavery  is 
a  crime  against  humanity,  and  a  sore 
evil  in  the  body-poUtic,"  and  which 
Congress  should  ban  from  the  West- 
em  territories  and  also  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Southern  senators  objected 
to  the  printing  of  the  Vermont  resolu- 
tions. Said  Florida's  Senator  David 
Yulee: 

Now  sir,  slavery  is  an  institution  which 
the  people  I  represent  choose  to  maintain 
...  I  consider  that  by  receiving  the  commu- 
nication of  a  State  containing  offensive  lan- 
guage to  other  members  of  the  Union,  we 
give  our  sanction  and  approbation  to  it,  so 
far  as  acquiescence  will  have  this  effect,  and 
that  we  thus  encourage  a  course  of  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination,  producing  a  contin- 
ual irritation  between  the  SUtes,  which 
must  be  eventually  fatal  to  the  Union.* 


On  January  16.  1850.  Senator  Henry 
S.  Foote  of  Bfissouri  introduced  an  om- 
nibus bill  to  organize  the  Western  ter- 
ritories, including  California.  New 
Mexico,  and  "Deseret"— a  vast  area  ex- 
tending from  present-day  Arizona  and 
Nevada  to  Utah,  which  was  claimed  by 
Mormon  settlers.  Senator  Foote's  biU 
also  proposed  cutting  Texas  into  two 
states,  thus  increasing  Southem  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  and  mitigating 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
state.  On  the  same  day,  Senator 
Andrew  Butler  of  South  Carolina  re- 
ported from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
a  biU  to  toughen  regulations  governing 
the  capture  and  return  of  fugitive 
slaves,  an  issue  over  wlilch  Southem 
slaveholders  had  become  increasingly 
dissatisfied.  These  territorial  propos- 
als, together  with  Northem  demands 
for  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Southem  demands  for 
a  new  fugitive  slave  law.  provided  the 
major  issues  for  debate  in  what  we  call 
the  "Compromise  of  1850."  ' 

The  United  States  Senate  served  as 
the  major  arena  for  that  compromise. 
Indeed,  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  so  bitterly  divided  that  for  a  long 
time  it  could  not  organize  itself  and 
elect  its  speaker  and  other  officers. 
The  House  first  met  on  December  3. 
1849.  but  it  was  not  until  December  22, 
after  some  sixty  votes,  that  it  elected 
Georgia  Democrat  Howell  Cobb  as  its 
Speaker.*    Ehiring    these    weeks    the 
Senate  bided  its  time,  since  Vice  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  ruled  that  the  Senate 
could  conduct  no  proceedings  connect- 
ed with  legislative  business  until  both 
Houses  had  been  organized.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  if  any  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  nation  were  to  be  f  oimd.  it 
would  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  find 
them.  Hope  rested  largely  on  one  man: 
Senator    Henry    Clay    of    Kentucky. 
"Harry  of  the  West,"  who  had  domi- 
nated  legislative   proceedings   for  so 
many  years,  retiumed  to  the  Senate 
once  again,  following  his  "retirement" 
in  1842.  Although  defeated  for  presi- 
dent in  1844,  and  passed  over  for  the 
nomination  in  1848,  Clay  was  still  very 
much  a  leader  of  the  Whig  party.  The 
first  order  of  business  in  the  Senate  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-First 
Congress  was  the  presentation  of  Sen- 
ator Clay's  credentials.  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  John  C.  Calhoun  personally 
welcomed  Clay  back  to  the  Senate. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  last  Congress  in 
which  aU  three  of  these  giants  would 
serve  together. 

Surveying  the  turmoU  in  the  House, 
the  bullheadedness  of  the  Taylor  ad- 
ministration, the  array  of  proposals  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  growing  divisions 
between  North  and  South.  Henry  Clay 
was  determined  to  shape  a  compro- 
mise, as  he  had  done  thirty  years  earli- 
er with  the  Missouri  Compromise.  On 
a  stormy  winter's  night  on  January  21, 
1850,  Clay  arrived  imexpectedly  at  the 
home  of  Daniel  Webster.  That  night. 
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Clay  outlined  his  plans  and  won  Web- 
ster's pledge  of  support  Then  he 
sought  out  several  Southern  senators. 
"Eight  days  later,"  wrote  his  biogra- 
pher, "Clay,  weak  in  body  but  strong 
in  spirit,  rose  in  the  Senate  chamber 
and  b^an  his  last  great  struggle  to 
save  the  Union  that  he  loved."  • 

Clearly  and  eloquently.  Clay  pre- 
sented eight  resolutions  to  deal  with 
the  territorial  and  slavery  issues.  Cali- 
fornia was  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  free 
state:  the  issue  of  slavery  in  New 
Mexico  was  to  be  left  to  its  inhabit- 
ants: the  boundaries  and  debts  of  the 
state  of  Texas  were  to  be  settled;  slav- 
ery would  be  retained  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  the  slave  trade  there 
would  be  prohibited;  a  more  effective 
fugitive  slave  law  would  be  enacted; 
and  the  federal  government  would 
agree  not  to  interfere  with  slavery 
where  it  already  existed.  This  compro- 
mise. Clay  believed,  required  no  sacri- 
fices on  either  side.  "The  plan  is 
founded  upon  mutual  forebearance." 
he  said,  "originating  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation and  concession;  not  of  princi- 
ples, but  of  matters  of  feelings." 

Concluding  his  remarits.  Clay  re- 
coimted  the  story  of  a  visitor  to  his 
lodgings  that  morning.  A  week  earlier, 
the  Senate  had  taken  up  Clay's  resolu- 
tions to  purchase  both  the  manuscript 
copy  of  George  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  and  the  first  president's 
estate  at  Mount  Vemon.  The  same 
gentleman  who  had  first  presented 
Clay  with  the  memorial  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  purchase  Mount  Vemon 
now  returned  and  said:  "Mr.  C\&y,  I 
heard  you  make  a  remark  the  other 
day  which  induces  me  to  suppose  that 
a  precious  relic  in  my  possession  would 
be  acceptable  to  you."  As  Clay  ex- 
plained: 

He  then  drew  out  of  his  pocltet  and  pre- 
sented to  me  the  object  which  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand.  And  what,  Mr.  President,  do  you 
suppose  it  is?  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  coffin 
of  Washington— a  fragment  of  that  coffin  in 
which  now  repose  in  silence,  in  sleep,  and 
speechless,  all  the  earthly  remains  of  the 
venerated  Father  of  his  Country.  Was  it 
portentious  that  it  should  have  been  thus 
presented  to  me?  Was  it  a  sad  pressage  of 
what  might  happen  to  that  fabric  which 
Washington's  virtue,  patriotism,  and  valor 
established?  No,  sir,  no.  It  was  a  warning 
voice,  coming  from  the  grave  to  the  Con- 
gress now  in  session  to  beware,  to  pause,  to 
reflect  before  they  lend  themselves  to  any 
purposes  which  shall  destroy  that  Union 
which  was  cemented  by  his  exertions  and 
example. 

Thus  Cnay  finished  his  remarks, 
waving  in  the  air  the  piece  of  George 
Washington's  coffin.'" 

On  February  5,  CHay  fiulher  elabo- 
rated on  his  compromise  plan,  in  a 
long  speech  to  the  Senate.  The  aging 
senator  had  to  be  helped  up  the  stairs 
to  the  Senate  chamber,  but  he  deliv- 
ered that  day  a  long  and  passionate 
address.  Baker  Jamison,  who  was  a 
Senate  page  in  1850,  described  Clay's 
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speech  that  day  u  "the  most  impres- 
sive scene  i  a  our  political  life."  From 
early  in  the  morning  crowds  poured 
into  the  Ctpitol  Rotunda  and  corri- 
dors outddi  the  Senate  chamber.  As 
soon  as  the  doors  to  the  galleries  were 
opened,  people  packed  into  every 
available  tpaoe.  A  gallant  senator 
moved  thai  the  ladies  crowded  In  the 
corridors  bi  permitted  admittance  to 
the  floor,  a  od  according  to  the  young 
page:  "the  [air  ones  extricated  them- 
selves fron  the  crush  as  best  they 
could  and  iwarmed  in  like  a  hive  of 
bees,  taklni  every  available  spot,  even 
crowding  t  etween  the  desks  of  the 
senators."  i  A  a  side  door  to  the  cham- 
ber, Jamisc  s  was  besieged  by  a  gentle- 
man from  ]  loston  who  offered  ten  dol- 
lars to  be  1  tt  In  to  hear  Senator  Clay. 
The  page  o  >liged.  but  assures  us  in  his 
memoirs  tt  at  he  declined  the  money. 
Thus  when  Henry  Clay  rose  to  speak, 
he  was  sur  "ounded  not  only  by  those 
senators  portrayed  in  Whitechurch's 
engraving,  mt  by  elegant  ladies  stand- 
ing betweei  i  the  senators'  desks,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
cabinet  secretaries,  and  diplomats  in 
full  regalia  It  must  have  been  quite  a 
seme." 

"Mr.  President,  it  is  passion,  pas- 
sion—party ,  party— and  intemperance; 
that  is  all  [  dread."  said  Clay.  "All  is 
now  uproai .  confusion,  menace  to  the 
existence  c  I  the  Union  ...  I  Implore 
Senators—:  entreat  them,  by  all  that 
they  expec ;  hereafter,  and  by  all  that 
is  dear  to  1  hem  here  below,  to  repress 
the  ardor  <  f  these  passions,  to  look  at 
their  count  ry  in  this  crisis— to  listen  to 
the  voice  o  '  reason  ...  in  determining 
what  is  bea  ;  to  be  done  for  our  country 
in  the  actu  il  posture  in  which  we  find 
it."  Thus  :nay's  speech  went  on  for 
two  days. '  Mr.  President,"  he  conclud- 
ed. I  have  said  what  I  solemnly  be- 
lieve—that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  and  war  are  identical  and  in- 
separable .  .  .  Such  a  war,  too,  as  that 
would  be.  oUowing  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  Sir,  we  may  search  the 
pages  of  h  story,  and  none  so  furious, 
so  bloody,  so  implacable,  so  extermi- 
nating .  .  .  was  ever  conducted."'* 
Henry  Cla^  spoke  those  words  eleven 
years  befo  -e  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Sadli^,  his  prediction  was  com- 
pletely act  uate. 

When  tlLC  Senate  began  to  debate 
Clay's  rest  lutions  Jolm  C.  Calhoun  led 
the  oppostion.  Senator  Calhoun  had 
not  been  ]  resent  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber to  hea  •  Henry  Clay  speak.  Instead, 
Calhoun  vas  dangerously  ill  in  his 
boardlngh  }use  room  across  from  the 
Capitol.  ]Ie  had  suffered  a  severe 
attack  ol  pneumonia  that  winter, 
which  weened  his  already  precari- 
oiis  healti.  But  having  read  Clay's 
speeches  n  the  newspapers,  Calhoun 
was  deter  [iiined  to  respond.  Advance 
word  of  ^s  address  went  out,  and  on 
the    galleries    again    were 
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floor  again  filled  with  ladies,  diplo- 
mats, and  members  of  the  House.  A 
few  minutes  after  twelve.  Calhoun  en- 
tered the  chamber.  As  Charles  Wiltse, 
one  of  Calhoun's  biographers,  de- 
scribed him:  "He  was  emaciated  and 
feeble,  his  sallow  cheeks  sunken,  his 
long  hair  now  almost  white,  his  step 
short.  Only  the  brilliant,  flashing  eyes 
and  the  grim,  stnlght  lips  remained  of 
the  old  Calhoun  .  .  .  The  ghostlike 
figure  sank  into  his  seat."  He  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  deliver  his  own  re- 
maiks.  but  acting  on  the  advice  of  his 
friends  he  had  instead  put  his  remarks 
in  writing  to  be  read  by  the  vigorous 
young  senator  from  Virginia.  James 
M.  Mason. 

The  theme  of  Calhoun's  remarks 
were,  as  he  said,  "the  greatest  and 
gravest  question  that  can  ever  come 
under  your  consideration— How  can 
the  Union  be  preserved?"  Clay's  com- 
promise would  not  work,  according  to 
Calhoun.  The  Union  could  only  be 
saved  by  adopting  measiires  to  assure 
the  Southern  sUtes  "that  they  can 
remain  in  the  Union  consistently  with 
their  honor  and  safety."  Calhoun  de- 
scribed the  disadvantages  that  he  saw 
to  the  South— the  limitation  of  its  eco- 
nomic exiwnsion,  the  tariff  that  fa- 
vored industrial  goods  over  agricultur- 
al goods,  the  Northern  attack  on  the 
institution  of  slavery.  The  North  had 
to  do  Justice  to  the  South.  Calhoun  in- 
sisted, "by  conceding  to  the  South  an 
equal  right  to  acquire  territory,  and  to 
do  her  duty  by  causing  the  stipula- 
tions relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be 
faithfully  fulfilled— to  cease  aglUting 
the  slave  question,  and  to  provide  for 
the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution, by  an  amendment,  which 
will  restore  to  the  South,  in  substance, 
the  power  she  possessed  of  protecting 
herself,  before  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  sections  was  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  this  Government"  This 
was  a  challenge  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
North,  and  to  the  Union." 

As  Senator  Mason  read  Calhoun's 
words,  according  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  Calhoim  sat  motionless  in  his 
chair.  Webster  was  leaning  forward  in- 
tently. Clay  resting  his  hand  upon  his 
forehead.  Benton  sitting  rigidly,  Cass 
lolling  gloomily.  »♦  The  yoimger  mem- 
bers looked  to  Webster  to  reply  to  Cal- 
houn, but  the  "God-like  Daniel"  was 
not  yet  ready  to  make  his  own  state- 
ment. It  was  three  days  later  that 
Daniel  Webster  rose  to  deliver  his  "7th 
of  March  speech,"  perhaps  the  single 
most  famous  address  ever  given  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Generations  of  school  children  have 
memorized— at  least  in  the  days  when 
school  children  were  called  upon  to 
memorize  anything— portions  of 
Daniel  Webster's  speech  of  March  7, 
1850,  particularly  its  opening  lines: 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  today,  not 
aa  a  Massachusetts  man,  nor  as  a  Northern 
man,  but  as  an  American,  and  a  member  of 


the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  there  Is  a  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 

s  body  not  yet  moved  from  Its  propriety,  not 
lost  to  a  Just  sense  of  ita  own  dignity,  and  iU 
own  high  responalMUties.  and  a  body  to 
which  the  country  looks  with  confidence, 
for  wise,  moderate,  patriotic  and  heallnc 
counsels  ...  I  speak  today  for  the  preserva- 
Uon  of  the  Union.  'Hear  me  for  my 
cause.'"  •• 

These  eloquent  words  were  spoken 
to  a  chamber  so  crowded  with  people, 
we  are  told  that  Congessman  Dixon 
Lewis,  wedged  behind  the  glass  parti- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer's chair,  took  out  his  knife  to  aenpe 
the  paint  from  the  glass-so  that  he 
could  watch  the  noble  Webster  deliver 
his  remarks.  The  Senate's  principal 
clerk.  Lewis  Machea  wrote  to  his  son 
this  description  of  the  scene: 

The  Senate  chamber  and  galleries  were 
lltenJly  Jammed.  Chain  from  committee 
rooms  were  placed  throughout  the  Senate 
chamber  wherever  one  could  be  stowed. 
These  and  many  of  the  seats  of  senators 
were  occupied  by  ladles:  and  there  acaiaely 
has  ever  been  a  higher  tribute  paid  to  intel- 
lect than  the  earnest  and  fixed  attention  of 
the  audience  for  three  hours  and  a  half. 
The  effect  of  the  speech  has  been  concilia- 
tory: and  it  la  hoped  that  this  will  be  the 
precursor  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  bring 
pending  differences  to  a  practical  and  favor- 
able issue."  ** 

Daniel  Webster  argued  that  the 
issues  of  slavery  in  the  territories  had 
been  already  settled  by  history,  law, 
and  geography.  The  South  had  long 
ago  recognized  Congress'  right  to  de- 
termine the  status  of  slavery  when  it 
a^eed  to  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  the  Bfissouri  Compromise  of 
1820.  In  addition  to  the  weight  of  his- 
tory and  federal  law,  the  physical  ge- 
ography of  California  and  New  Mexico 
would  prevent  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, which  was  employed  primarily  in 
cotton  and  tobacco  production,  from 
ever  spreading  into  Western  moun- 
tainous and  desert  regions.  Further 
debate  on  slavery  in  the  territories, 
therefore,  would  be  fruitless.  However, 
if  Southerners  were  to  concede  the 
territorial  issues,  Webster  went  on, 
then  Northerners  must  recognize 
other  Southern  grievances.  Webster 
denounced  the  Northern  abolitionist 
societies,  whose  agitations,  he  said, 
had  "produced  nothing  good  or  valua- 
ble." He  pledged  not  to  introduce  any 
fiu^her  anti-slavery  petitions  into  the 
Senate,  and  went  on  to  call  upon 
Northerners  to  recognize  their  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  facilitate  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
owners. 

Webster  concluded  his  remarks  by 
denouncing  the  idea  being  promoted 
by  some  Southern  "fire-breathers" 
that  the  Union  could  be  peacefully  dis- 
banded. "Secession!  Peaceable  seces- 
sion!" said  Webster.  "Sir  your  eyes 
and  mine  are  never  destined  to  see 
that  miracle.  The  dismemberment  of 
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this  vast  country  without  convulsion! 
The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  without  ruffling  t^e 
surface!  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  peaceable  secession  ...  I  see 
that  it  must  produce  war."  Webster's 
stand  for  the  compromise  hrought  him 
commendations  from  Northern  and 
Southern  moderates,  but  also  violent 
abuse  from  Northern  abolitionists  and 
reformers,  who  denounced  him  for 
selling  his  soul  to  the  def  «ue  of  slav- 
ery. The  poet  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier  published  his  denunciatory  poem 
"Ichabod."  comparing  Webster  to  a 
fallen  angel.  In  Webster's  home  state, 
anti-slavery  advocates  formed  vigi- 
lance committees  to  protect  nmaway 
slaves  from  federal  fugitive  hunters.  It 
was  clear  that  Webster  had  misjudged 
the  political  sentiment  in  Massachu- 
setts and  had  undermined  much  of  his 
own  political  support.'^ 

With  the  three  Senate  giants  having 
spoken,  a  relative  newonner  to  the 
Senate  added  his  own  observations,  in 
opposition  to  Clay's  compromise.  On 
March  11,  New  York  Senator  William 
H.  Seward  called  the  compromise 
"radically  wrong  and  essentially  vi- 
cious. I  AM  OPPOSED  TO  ANY 
SUCH  COMPROMISE.  IN  ANY  AND 
ALL  THE  FORMS  IN  WHICH  IT 
HAS  BEEN  PROPOSED,"  shouted 
Seward.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
admitted  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stituti(m  recognized  slavery  and  pro- 
tected it  where  it  existed.  "But,"  he 
said,  "there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
Constitution,  which  regulates  our  au- 
thority over  the  domain,  and  devotes 
it  to  the  same  noble  purposes.  The  ter- 
ritory is  a  part— no  inconsiderable 
part— of  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
khid,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe."" 

Seward's  "Higher  Law"  speech  drew 
instant  fire  from  the  South.  For  if  the 
North  was  no  longer  going  to  abide  by 
the  essential  compromise  of  the  Con- 
stitution, both  the  moderates  and  fire- 
breathers  asked,  then  could  the  Union 
survive?  Seward  was  considered  a  dan- 
gerous radical  at  the  time— although 
in  his  later  political  career  he  came  to 
be  seen  as  a  moderate.  For  all  his  rhe- 
torical flashes.  Senator  Seward  was 
persopally  well-liked  among  his  col- 
leagues. The  reporter  Ben:  Perley 
Poore  tells  us  that  while  Mississippi 
Senator  Henry  Poote  made  political 
capital  by  attacking  Seward  in  public, 
in  private  he  was  quite  friendly  and  at 
ease  with  the  New  York  Senator." 

Thus  the  lines  were  drawn  with 
Southern  hard-liners  like  Calhoun  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  Northern  radicals 
like  Seward  lined  up  against  the  mod- 
erate compromise.  At  the  end  of 
March,  however,  the  anti-compromise 
forces  lost  their  most  eminent  leader 
when  John  C.  Calhoun  died  in  his 
Washington  boardinghouse  room.  He 
had  made  one  of  his  last  appearances 
in  the  Senate  for  Webster's  7th  of 


Mareh  speech.  At  first.  Webster  did 
not  see  the  fraU  South  Carolinian, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  in  the  crowded 
chamber  that  day,  and  referred  to  his 
absence  in  his  speech.  "He  is  here," 
shouted  another  senator  to  alert  Web- 
ster. Toward  the  end  of  Webster's  re- 
marks. Calhoun  had  engaged  him  in  a 
brief  ctriloquy.  during  which  Webster 
had  said  of  the  South  Carolina  Senar 
tor.  "But,  sir.  the  honorable  member  / 
Calhoun/  did  avow  this  object  tiimself . 
openly,  boldly  and  manfully;  he  did 
not  disgi<*y  his  conduct  or  his  mo- 
tives." 
Mr.  CALHOtm.  "Never,  never." 
Mr.  WnsRB.  "What  he  means  he  is 
very  apt  to  say." 
Mr.  Calhouh.  "Always,  always." 
BCr.  WiBSTBR.  "And  I  honor  him  for 

It  "to 

Calhoun  returned  to  the  Senate  Just 
once  more,  on  March  13.  At  that  time 
Senator  Foote  was  defending  his  pro- 
posal for  a  special  committee  of  thir- 
teen to  study  and  report  back  to  the 
Senate  on  the  compromise.  During  the 
debate.  Senator  Cass  of  Michigan  had 
attributed  to  Calhoun  a  policy  of  dis- 
unioiL  Calhoun  rose  to  claim  he  had 
been  misunderstood:  that  his  intention 
was  to  save  the  Union,  not  to  destroy 
it.  Calhoun  insisted  that  he  sought  a 
cure  to  the  disease  that  afflicted  the 
Union,  while  Cass  and  other  support- 
ers of  the  compromise  were  proposing 
only    palliatives.    Calhoun    also    de- 
nounced Northern  anti-slavery  advo- 
cates, most  prominent  among  them 
Senator  Seward  of  New  York-  "I  will 
not  be  on  good  terms  with  those  who 
wish  to  cut  my  throat,"  he  said.  "I  rec- 
ognize th«n  as  Senators— say   good 
morning,  and  shake  their  hands  with 
them— but  that  is  the  extent  of  my 
intercourse  with  those  who  I  think  are 
endangering  the  Union."  These  char- 
acteristically unbending  words  were 
the  last  that  Jcrtin  C.  Calhoun  spoke 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Back  at  his  room 
Calhoun's  health  deteriorated  rapidly. 
Surrounded  by  his  supporters,  who  at- 
tended to  his  needs,  the  South  CaroU- 
na  senator  told  them:  "If  I  could  have 
but  1  hour  to  speak  in  the  Senate,  I 
could  do  more  good  than  on  any  previ- 
ous occasion  of  my  life."  But  such  was 
not  to  be  the  case.  Calhoun  died  on 
March  31.«> 

"No  more  shall  we  witness  from 
yonder  seat  the  flashes  of  that  keen 
and  penetrating  eye  of  his.  darting 
through  this  chamber,"  said  Senator 
Henry  Clay.  "No  more  shall  we  behold 
the  torrent  of  clear,  concise,  compact 
logic,  poiured  out  from  Ills  lips,  which, 
if  it  did  not  always  carry  conviction  to 
our  Judgment,  commanded  our  great 
admiration." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  poignant  to 
read  the  tributes  of  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  other  senators  to 
their  fallen  colleague,  a  man  whom 
they  recongized  as  a  giant  in  his  time. 
However,  it  miist  also  be  said  that  Cal- 


houn's death  facilitated  the  passage  of 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  removing  as 
it  did  the  most  eloquent  and  forceful 
(^>ponent  of  the  measure.**  Funeral 
services  for  Calhoun  were  held  in  the 
Senate  chamber  on  April  2.  with  Vice 
President  Fillmore  presiding,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Zachary 
Taylor,  leading  the  distinguished  gath- 
ering of  mourners.  Senators  Clay. 
Webster,  Cass.  'Wm«  Mangum,  WU- 
Hmi  King,  and  John  Berrien  served  as 
pallbearers,  and  the  Senate  chaplalh 
delivered  the  sermon.  Afterwards  the 
entire  Senate  accompanied  the  body  to 
Congressional  Conetery.  at  the  Ana- 
oostia  River  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  here  in  Washington,  for  its 
temporary  interment.** 

Afterwards,  the  Senate  resumed  its 
deliberations  of  the  compromise,  spe- 
dflcally  of  Senator  Foote's  resolution 
to  create  a  spedal  committee  of  thir- 
teen. Am<Hig  the  chief  opponents  of 
this  resolution  was  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  of  Missouri,  the  "Magnificent 
Missourian"  to  whom  I  have  so  often 
referred  in  the  past  Benton  an- 
nounced that  he  supported  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  state,  but  that 
he  opposed  it  mixed  in  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  compromise.  The 
South's  fears  agidnst  congressional  in- 
terference with  slavery  were  unjusti- 
fied, said  Benton.  He  pointed  Out  that 
slaves  as  property  were  estimated  to 
be  worth  a  billion  dollars,  but  that  the 
Congress  had  never  acted  to  tax  this 
property.  Why  then  expect  Congress 
"to  commit  flagrant  violations  of  the 
Constitution,  to  harass  or  destroy 
slave  property?"** 
As  Benton's  biographer.  Professor  E. 

B.  Smith,  has  written,  "throughout 
the  debates  Foote  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  provoke  Benton  into  a  physi- 
cal attack  or  duel."  Senator  Foote  was 
a  tiny  man  with  a  large  voice  and 
sharp  tongue,  who  excelled  in  debate, 
but  often  demonstrated  disregard  for 
senatorial  courtesy.  The  verbal  spar- 
ring between  Benton  and  Foote 
became  so  hitense  that  Vice  President 
Fillmore  took  the  occasion  to  reverse  a 
thirty-year-old  precedent  Fillmore 
noted  that  since  the  days  when  John 

C,  Calhoun  was  vice  president,  the 
presiding  officer  had  not  attempted  to 
call  an  imruly  senator  to  order,  assum- 
ing that  some  complaint  must  first 
come  from  another  senator.  But  the 
vice  president  now  insisted  that  he 
should  intervene  to  preserve  deconun 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  agreed  wholeheartedly.** 

On  April  17,  Benton  was  discussing 
his  amendment  to  prevent  creation  of 
the  special  committee  to  discuss  aboli- 
tion. By  proclaiming  that  it  lacked  the 
power  to  touch  slavery,  said  Benton, 
Congress  would  prove  that  the  coun- 
try was  "alarmed  without  reason,  and 
against  reason"  over  the  whole  slavery 
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had  retreated.  In  a  moment 

senator  was  on  hta  feet,  snd 

snands  for  the  Seneant- 

, that  senators  would  take 

from  the  Chair  and  from  Indi- 
„_  were  repeatedly  made.  Mr. 
_  followed  and  arrested  by  Mr. 
^Tisoansin,  and.  In  the  confusion 
which  prevailed,  he  was 
tram  time  to  time:  'I  have 
\jet  him  flrei  Stand  out  of  the 
no  plstolsi  I  disdain  to  carry 
out  of  the  way.  and  let  the  as- 
Whlle  makinc  these  e»clama- 
icnton  was  brought  bade  to  his 
caking  away  from  Mr.  Dodge,  of 
who  soui^t  forcibly  to  detain 
anced  again  towards  Mr.  Foote. 
lear  the  Vice  President's  chair. 
It-hand  side,  surrounded  by  a 
senators,  and  others  not  mem- 
Senate.  Mr.  Dickinson  took  the 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Foote.  and 
In  his  desk,  and  Mr.  Foote,  on 
of  Mr.  Butler,  returned  to  his 
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Pnsident, 


it  is  sad  testimony 

the  violence  and  turbulence 

to  the  divisions  in  the 

.  to  the  dangers  to  the 

one  member  of  the  Senate 

^ to  draw  a  pistol  against 

s^ator  on  the  Senate  floor.  A 
of  Inqidry  investigated  the 
chided  Senator  Poote  for  in- 
personallties  in  debate,  but 
leoommend  any  punishment 
As    Professor    Smith    has 
"Though  Voott  went  impun- 
adverse  publicity,  and  per- 
proof  that  Benton  could  be 
far,  put  a  damper  on  his 
_  formal  exchanges  between 
>ecame  relatively  dvlL  Ben- 
revenge,  if  such  it  could  be 
1  literary.  Whoi  Foote  later 
that  he  would  write  a  little 
vhlch  Benton  would  play  a 
Braton  sent  word  that  he 
a  very  big  book  in  which 
w^uld  have  no  part  whatever, 
his  word."  " 

18.    the   day   after   the 

conflict,    the    Senate 

,.j'8  resolution  by  a  vote  of 

and  set  up  the  Select  Com- 

Thirteen.  Seven  Whigs  and 

were  m>pointed,  but  the 

of  the  committee— the  prep- 
its  report,  appears  to  have 


been  entirely  the  mroduct  oi  Its  chair- 
man. Henry  day.  On  May  8,  when  the 
onnmtttee's  report  was  mvsented  to 
the  Senate.  It  was  substantially  the 
same  cmmibus  pn^wsal  that  Clay  had 
first  introduced  in  January.  Again. 
Henry  Caay  rose  to  defend  his  Ctnn- 
promlse.  again  the  opposition  respond- 
ed. Sune  urged  the  Kentuekian  to 
break  his  omnibus  bill  into  separate 
aeetions  to  at  least  enact  srane  parts, 
but  Clay  persisted.  The  debate  moved 
from  April  through  May  and  June. 
Washington's  weather  turned  hot  and 
some  soiators  asked  for  a  week's  ad- 
journment so  that  the  heavy  carpets 
and  drveries  could  be  removed  fMm 
the  chamber  to  cool  things  off.  But 
Clay  remained  stubbornly  opposed, 
and  pushed  the  Senate  into  debate 
dally,  even  moving  the  meeting  time 
forward  to  eleven  each  morning  rather 
t-tiaii  the  custCHnary  noon  hour.  Not 
untfl  the  end  of  June  were  the  carpets 
and  drtujeries  replaced  with  summer 
matting." 

Outside  of  Washington,  there  were 
ominous  rumblings.  On  June  3,  dele- 
gates from  nine  Southern  states  met 
in  Nashville,  where  they  discxissed 
means  of  uniting  the  South.  Disunion 
was  in  the  air.  The  Southern  "fire- 
eaters"  believed  that  slavery  wotild 
never  be  safe  so  long  as  the  South  re- 
mained In  the  Union,  and  urged  seces- 
sion. Clay's  resolution  took  some  of 
the  steam  out  of  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention, for  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
Senate  was  leaning  towards  a  compro- 
mise that  would  protect  slavery  where 
it  existed.  The  NashviUe  Convention 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  en- 
dorsed the  Bfissouri  Compmnise,  and 
then  disbanded.  It  was,  however,  a 
clear  forerunner  of  the  secession 
movement  that  would  take  place  ten 
years  later.** 

AttadES  on  Clay's  compromise  con- 
tinued in  the  Senate.  IXuing  the 
month  of  Jime,  historian  Holman 
Hamilton*  noted,  sixteen  senators 
made  twenty-eight  attempts  to  amend 
sections  of  the  omnibus  bill.  Six  of 
these  amendments  were  successful. 
These  amendments  suggested  that 
Clay  was  steadily  losing  his  support, 
and  his  omnibus  bill  was  becoming 
deQ>erately  stalemated.  One  reason 
for  the  f ailtire  to  reach  accommoda- 
tion was  the  inereuing  hostility  of  the 
Taylor  administration  to  the  compro- 
mise. The  president  made  it  dear  that 
he  intended  to  promote  statehood  for 
New  Mexico  no  matter  what  Clay  and 
other  Whigs  were  doing  in  Congress. 
But  once  again  death  changed  the 
course  of  history  and  claimed  another 
opponent  to  the  compromise.  On  July 
4.  1850,  President  Taylor  became  ill 
after  attending  ceremonies  at  the 
Washington  Monument  construction 
site.  Five  days  later  he  died.  Vice 
President  Billiard  Fillmore  became 
president.  Fillmore,  a  Northern  Whig, 
was  popular  in  Congress,  and  appeared 


to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  omnibus 
bm.»« 

On  July  22.  Henry  Clay,  who  qxAe 
scxne  seventy  times  for  his  compro- 
mise, delivered  his  last  major  address 
on  the  subject  The  nation,  and  its  piur- 
poee  were  greater  than  any  individual 
man,  gaid  day.  "What  If.  In  the  march 
of  this  nation  to  greatness  and  power, 
we   should   be   buried   beneath    the 
wheels  that  propel  it  onward?  What 
are  we — ^what  is  any  man  worth  who  is 
not  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  benefit  of  his  country 
when  it  is  necessary?"  A  week  later 
tjie  omnibus  bill  came  up  for  a  vote  in 
the  Senate.  At  the  last  minute,  howev- 
er,   supporters    of    the    compromise 
made  several  hasty  revisions  to  try  to 
win  additional  Southern  votes.  The 
move  was  a  mistake,  for  it  frightened 
Northern    moderates    who    saw    too 
many  concessions  being  made.  On  Jiily 
31.  Senator  James  Pearce  of  Mary- 
land, who  vras  managing  the  bill  on 
the  floor,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
whole  section  relating  to  New  Mexico. 
Pearce  wanted  to  remove  an  amend- 
ment that  had  infected  the  boundary 
claims     between     Texas     and     New 
Mexico,  but  having  won  this  deletion, 
he  found  himself  out-voted  when  he 
introduced  amendments  to  reinstate 
the  Texas  boundary  and  New  Mexico 
territorial      government      provisions. 
Then  oiK>onents  of  the  compromise 
rallied  their  forces  to  defeat  the  key 
section  for  admission  of  California. 
Clay's  whole  scheme  had  depended 
upon  voting  on  the  bill  as  a  package, 
so  that  neither  the  North  nor  the 
South  would  fear  that  the  other  might 
gain  a  last-minute  advantage.  Pearce's 
ill-timed  move  had  upset  Clay's  pre- 
caution and  derailed  his  compromise. 
Thus  after  six  months  of  feverish 
work.  Henry  Clay  stood  defeated.  De- 
jected and  worn-out.  Clay  left  for  a  va- 
cation,  absenting  himself  from   the 
Senate  for  the  rest  of  the  simuner.** 

"The  omnibus  is  overturned,"  said 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  "and  all  the 
passengers  spilled  out."  Calhoun  was 
dead.  Clay  was  off  sulking,  and  Web- 
ster had  resigned  from  the  Senate  to 
become  Secretary  of  State  in  Presi- 
dent Fillmore's  cabinet.  The  time  had 
come  for  a  new  generation  of  senators 
to  take  the  leadership.  The  most 
prominent  among  them  was  Stephen 
Douglas  of  Illinois.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  Douglas 
had  been  actively  involved  in  the 
debate  over  the  compromise,  but  had 
remained  independent  of  day's  plan, 
even  refusing  a  seat  on  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen.  Douglas  never  had  much 
hope  for  the  passage  of  the  omnibus 
bill.  As  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "By  com- 
bining the  measures  into  one  bill  the 
Committee  united  the  opponents  of 
each  measure  instead  of  securing  the 
friends  of  each.  I  have  thought  from 


the  beginning  that  they  made  a  mis- 
take in  this  respect"  ** 

Douglas  took  a  different  approach 
from  Clay.  Instead  of  introduchig  the 
compromise  as  a  whole,  he  would 
tadde  each  section  separately.  First  he 
shepherded  the  Utah  territorial  bill  to 
passage,  in  the  "precise  words"  that  he 
wrote  it  The  California  statehood  bill 
came  up  and  passed  on  August  13. 
Douglas  also  worked  with  the  luckless 
Senator  Pearce  to  prepare  a  new  bill 
on  the  Texas  boundary  line.  As  soon 
as  one  secUon  passed,  Douglas  brought 
up  the  n«xt.  Utah,  Texas.  California, 
New  Mexico,  each  territorial  issue  was 
finally  settled.  Just  two  weeks  after 
Clay's  omnibus  had  overturned.  Doug- 
las had  hoisted  it  aright  and  enacted 
its  various  parts.  Not  for  nothing 
would  the  short  and  stocky  Senator 
Douglas  win  the  title  of  "Little 
Qiant"  •* 

Stephen  Douglas  succeeded  where 
Henry  Clay  had  failed  because  he  was 
shrewd,  skillful,  and  a  Democrat  day 
had  proved  unable  to  hold  together 
the  Whig  ranks  behind  his  compro- 
mise and  needed  E>emocratlc  support 
to  enact  his  program.  Douglas  was 
able  to  appeal  to  broader  support  from 
Democratic  senators,  but  he  looked 
not  to  fashioning  one  large  majority. 
Instead  he  patched  together  a  series  of 
ad  hoc  majorities  to  pass  each  of  the 
compromise's  various  sections.  Profes- 
sor David  Potter  well  captured  the 
shifting  political  tides  in  the  Senate  at 
this  time:  "Douglas  was  astute  enough 
to  recognise  that  there  was  no  work- 
able majority  in  favor  of  compromise. 
But  there  were  strong  sectional  blocs 
in  some  cases  Northern,  in  other 
Southern,  in  favor  of  each  of  the 
measures  separately,  and  there  was  a 
bloc  in  favor  of  compromise.  This  com- 
promise bloc,  voting  first  with  one  sec- 
tional bloc  and  then  with  the  other, 
could  form  majorities  for  each  of  the 
measures,  and  all  of  them  could  thus 
be  enacted."  ** 

By  September  1850  the  Senate  and 
House  had  completed  work  on  the 
compromise.  California  was  admitted 
as  a  free  stote,  "Deseret"  and  New 
Mexico  would  remain  territories,  the 
slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  while  a  tough  fugi- 
tive slave  law  went  into  effect  Presi- 
dent Millard  Fillmore  lent  his  support 
to  the  package  and  signed  each  of  the 
measures  that  Congress  had  sent  him. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  famous  White- 
church  engraving  is  incorrect,  or  at 
least  misleading.  The  Compromise  of 
1860  was  more  the  result  of  Stephen 
Douglas'  legislative  shrewdness  than 
of  Henry  day's  leadership. 

The  Compromise  of  1850  was  the 
last  hurrah  for  the  Senate's  "Big 
Three."  Within  two  years  Henry  Clay 
and  Daniel  Webster  would  follow  John 
C.  Calhoun  in  death.  Their  beloved 
Whig  party  would  not  survive  the 
decade.  Voting  in  the  Senate  on  the 


ccHnpromise  had  revealed  the  sectional 
divisions  of  that  iwrty.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  Northern  Whigs  In  the  Senate 
had  opposed  the  oonuiroinlae.  while 
eighty  percent  of  the  Southern  Whigs 
supported  It  As  Professor  Van  Deuaoi 
has  noted.  "Dlviskm  over  slavery  had 
become  so  pronounced  in  the  House 
that  anything  like  Whig  party  unity 
ceased  to  exist"  Northern  and  South- 
em  Whigs  began  to  distrust  each 
other  deeply,  and  some  Southern 
Whig  leaders  seceded  from  the  party 
to  form  the  new  Constitutional  Union 
party,  which  became  strong  In  Geor- 
gia. Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Florida. 
Never  agidn  did  the  Whig  party  con- 
trol a  majority  in  dther  house  of  Con- 
gress. Never  again  did  It  elect  a  presi- 
dent By  1860  most  Southern  Whigs 
had  become  Democrats,  most  North- 
em  Whigs  had  become  Republicans, 
although  political  divisions  are  never 
completely  dear-cut** 

How,  then,  do  we  assess  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850?  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  dvll  War  broke  out  a  decade  later, 
the  compromise  obviously  did  not  suc- 
ceed In  Its  most  Important  objective,  to 
hold  the  nation  together.  Tensions  in 
the  Senate  increased  rather  than 
abated  during  the  years  after  the  com- 
promise. Symbolically,  when  Daniel 
Webster,  supporter  of  the  compnRnise, 
left  the  Senate,  Charles  Sumner,  an 
avid  anti-slavery  and  anti-compromise 
inan,  was  elected  to  his  seat  During 
the  1850's  sectional  differences 
became  polarized  in  the  Senate,  with 
men  like  Sumner  Increasingly  speak- 
ing for  the  North,  and  men  like  Jeffer- 
son Davis  speaking  for  the  South. 

As  for  the  territorial  issue.  Senator 
Salmon  Chase  of  Ohio  correctly  noted: 
"The  question  of  slavery  In  the  territo- 
ries has  been  avoided.  It  has  not  been 
settled."  ■*  Only  the  fate  of  Callfomla 
was  suro;  it  was  not  at  all  certain 
whether  the  remaining  territories 
would  be  admitted  as  slave  or  free 
states.  Indeed.  In  Just  four  years  the 
territorial  question  would  explode 
again  with  even  more  devastating 
force,  and  the  agent  of  that  explosion 
would  be  the  very  man  who  assured 
passage  of  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
Stephen  Douglas.  In  addition,  the  new 
fugitive  slave  law  woiQd  create  great 
moral  indignation  in  the  North,  as  fed- 
eral agents  sought  slaves  who  had  es- 
caped to  freedom.  Two  years  later,  the 
Washington  newspaper  National  Era 
would  begin  serializing  a  novel  in- 
spired by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  That 
book.  Uncle  Tom't  CaMn.  became  per- 
haps the  most  influential  novel  in 
American  history,  helping  to  galvanize 
Northern  opposition  to  slavery,  and 
Southern  distrust  of  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  looking  back  through 
history,  we  recognize  the  failures  of 
the  Compromise  in  ways  that  its  au- 
thors could  never  have  predicted. 
Nonetheless,  we  owe  these  senators 
some  credit.  They  were  fulfilling  their 


reqxmsibilltles  as  political  leaders  to 
se^  a  reasonable  accommodation  of 
all  sides  and  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a 
highly  inflamed  issue.  Perhaps  the 
Issues  of  slavery  and  anti-slavery  were 
too  fundamental  and  deep-rooted  for 
political  solutions,  but  considering  the 
alternative  of  dvU  war,  it  was  certain- 
ly worth  every  effort  of  the  senators 
in  that  long  and  arduous  first  session 
of  the  Thirty-First  Congress  to  try  to 
prevent  it  Perhaps  the  greatest  credit 
we  can  give  than  is  to  note  that  the 
dvU  War  began  in  1861  rather  than 
1851.  for  if  the  war  had  bnAen  out 
during  the  1850's,  when  such  weak 
reeds  as  Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  Buchan- 
an occupied  the  White  House,  and 
what  public  opinion  in  the  North  was 
still  divided  over  the  slavery  Issues,  we 
might  today  be  two  nations  rather 
than  one.  The  Ctmipromise  of  1850.  at 
least  bought  time. 
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Mr.    President,    I 

ninority  leader.  I  think  we 

.  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 

the  extraordinary  service 

_  in  these  history  lessons 

only  service  to  the  Senate 

<^untry  itself. 
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list  him  as  the  true  stu- 

U.S.  Senate  among  all 
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I  reiJly  believe  that,  and 

said. 

.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
.  I  know  he  speaks  sincere- 
hard  to  believe  it  myself. 
.    is  most  charltaUe  and 
in  his  statement.  I  thank 
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Johaniwen.   StapKe»  A.    Sonoioi 


assumed   the  chair 
foregoing  statement  by  Mr. 

f  o4>wing  proceedings  occurred 
February  22.  1983.  and 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
us  consent.) 

Mr.    President,    last 

February    17,   the   dlstin- 

Dinority     leader.     Senator 

another  of  Yiia  in- 

ind  colorful  accounts  of  an 

the  history  of  this  institu- 

our  coimtry.  The  topic  was 


BASXR. 


the  Senate  and  the  Compromise  of 
1850. 

Those  who  did  not  get  the  opportu- 
nity tp  listen  to  his  remaiks  live  would 
be  itta  served  to  read  his  remarks  in 
theRicoRD. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  Compromise  of  1850  is  cur- 
rently the  subject  of  an  exhibit  on  dis- 
play in  the  documents  of  the  Senate 
case  in  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol,  pre- 
sented by  the  Senate  Commission  on 
Arts  and  Antiquities.  The  display  in- 
cludes the  proposals  of  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  John  C.  Calhoun, 
in  addition  to  other  original  docu- 
ments. 

Senator  Btro  and  I  are  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  on  Arts  and 
Antiquities,  and  we  are  most  proud 
that  the  (Curator's  Office,  under  the 
guidance  of  James  Ketchum.  is  able  to 
provide  Members,  staff,  and  the  gener- 
al public  with  such  an  important  ex- 
hibit. 

I  congratulate  the  Curator's  Office 
on  the  presentation  and  I  extend  my 
appreciation  once  again  to  my  friend 
and 'colleague,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  for  keeping  the  past  such  an 
important  part  of  the  present. 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  jrleld? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  what  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  Just  said  adds  consider- 
ably to  my  statement  from  a  historical 
prespective  and  from  the  prespective 
of  those  who  will  read  these  writings 
in  the  years  to  come. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
would  have  any  objection  to  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
today  I4>pear  in  the  permanent 
volume  of  the  record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement  of  last  week.  He 
may  wish  to  revise  it  slightly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No. 

Mi.  President.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do 
that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
Permanent  Record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  the  remarks  I  have  Just 


made  together  with  corrections  I  may 
make  in  order  to  conform  them  to 
those  circumstances  may  appear  as 
the  minority  leader  has  suggested. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


!'■•.     T 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  21,  1»83 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  10  ajn., 
Monday,  February  21, 1983. 

Thereupon,  at  3:34  pjn..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Monday,  February  21, 
1983.  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  So^  February  17, 1983: 
AiOASSAOoa 

DarreU  M.  Trent,  of  Calif omla,  for  tbe 
rank  of  Arabsoador  during  tbe  tenure  of 
his  service  aa  chatrman  of  tbe  ITJB.  Delega- 
tion to  the  United  States-European  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  Negotiations  on  Multi- 
lateral Pricing. 

Fdouu.  Horn  Loam  Bark  Boabb 

Edwin  J.  Oray.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1983.  vice  Andrew  A.  DiPrete, 
resigned. 

Edwin  J.  Oray,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
SO.  1987  (reappointment). 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  17. 1983: 

Natioral  Labob  Rblatiobs  Board 

IXmald  L.  Dotaon.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Member  of  tbe  National  Labor  RelaUons 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  De- 
cember 16. 1987. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  tbe  nominee's  commitment  tp  re- 
spond to  requests  to  v>pear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


or 

Df  THS  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSBITATIVCS 

77tur»day.  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans in  general,  and  Texans  specifical- 
ly, should  take  great  interest  and  con- 
cern over  the  anti-American  activities 
of  Communist  Cuba  and  Fidel  Castro. 
As  we  hear  increasing  discussion  of 
normalization  of  relations  with  Castro, 
we  should  remind  ourselves  of  his  dan- 
gerous activities  and  influence  in  the 
Western    Hendsphere.    Toward    that 
end.  I  insert  in  the  Rxcoho  the  follow- 
ing two  articles  from  the  Times. 
(From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  16, 
19831 
Castbo's  Nabootics  Tbadb 
(By  Bui  Anh  Tuan) 
Four  close  aides  to  Fidel  Castro,  including 
two   Influential   members   of   the   Ontral 
Committee   of   Cuba's   Communist   Party, 
were  bidicted  recently  on  federal  charges  of 
ffmvggH'^  narcotics  into  the  United  States. 
The  report  caused  Indignation,  but  not  sur- 
prise, because  as  Florida  Sen.  Paula  Haw- 
kins, whose  people  "have  been  the  target  of 
Castro's  aggression  for  many  years,"  put  It^ 
this  was  "but  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  ac- 
tions by  the  communist  dictator,  which  in- 
clude the  Illegal  shipment  of  criminals  and 
mental  cases  to  our  shores." 

As  "Hariman  of  the  Senate  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Caucus,  Hawkins  has  called  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  conduct  a  "reassessment  of 
U.S.-Cuban  relations."  Such  reassessment  Is 
all  the  more  urgent  since  propagandists  and 
apologists  in  the  media  and  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  begun  reactivating  the  "normalization 
of  relations"  ploy. 

Is  It  time  to  lift  the  UjS.  economic  embar- 
go and  reesUbllsh  full  diplom&Uc  reUUons 
with  Havana?  Well,  before  answering  that 
question,  let's  consider  the  case  of  Cniang 
(3il-fu,  the  notorious  drug  trafficker  in  the 
Oolden  Triangle,  an  area  with  forests  and 
mountains  bordering  on  Thailand.  Burma 
and  China's  southern  province  of  Yunnan. 
The  Tlud  government  has  posted  a  $25,000 
reward  for  Chang's  capture.  The  United 
States  has  encouraged  Southeast  Asian 
countries  to  step  up  enforcement  activities, 
eradicate  poppy  crops,  restrict  the  availabil- 
ity of  acetic  anhydride,  a  chemical  iised  to 
process  heroin,  and  destroy  clandestine 
"heroin  refineries." 

To  a  certain  extent,  Castro  is  a  Latin 
American  Chang  CM-tu.  What's  more,  the 
drug  syndicate  of  which  he  is  the  kingpin 
is  many  times  more  powerful  than  the  gang 
of  armed  outlaws,  who  call  themselves  Shan 
United  Army,  in  the  CJolden  Triangle.  Thus. 
It  is  contrary  to  American  ethics  to  seek  ob- 
literation of  a  Southeast  Asian  contraband- 
ist whUe  embracing  the  No.  1  drug  traffick- 
er in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


To  be  exact,  Castro's  Involvement  in  the 
narootlcs  trade  is  no  accident.  Communist 
leaders  throughout  the  worid  use  all  Idnds 
of  illegal  and  fa'^imnan  busine«  to  finance 
the  deatnicUon  of  capitalian.  Their  tacUc  is 
very  simple:  Whmever  their  con  game  is  ex- 
posed, they  loudly  daim  that  their  con- 
science is  clear,  and  pin  the  Uame  on  "U.S. 
imperialism." 

There  is  irrefutable  evidence  that  Castro's 
navy  was  behind  the  transportattoo  of  at 
least  5  million  methaqualone  tablets  and 
1.000  pounds  of  marijuana  to  Florida.  That 
has  not  prevented  Cuban  officials  from  re- 
torting that  the  whole  affair  was  a  CIA  fab- 
rication.   

A  North  Korean  ambaaador  to  Norway 
and  Sweden  was  expelled  in  the  wake  of  a 
huge  smugging  radwt  Involving  liQuor, 
cigarettes  and  marijuana.  Interpol  docu- 
menU  showed  that  all  North  Korean  d^lo- 
Tff«H«»  installaticms  in  Northern  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  Copenhagen.  Oslo  and  StoA- 
holm,  served  as  smuggling  centers.  But  the 
North  Koreans  kept  saying  they  were  slan- 
dered, and  the  diplomat-cmtrabandlst  was 
promoted  to  a  liigher  position— that  of  for- 
eign affairs  vice  minister. 

Six  years  ago,  communist  Vietnam  made 
public  the  initial  results  of  an  "Investigation 
Into  war  crimes  committed  by  American  Im- 
perialists and  their  puppets."  Tbe  United 
States  was  charged  with  a  doam  crimes.  In- 
cluding that  of  narcotics  trafficking.  The 
truth  Is  that  during  the  Vietnam  war.  most 
Illicit  drugs  sold  and  used  In  the  south  were 
supplied  by  traffickers  having  Ues  to  the 
Hanoi  Intelligence  service. 

China  was  a  major  supplier,  too.  Menoku 
Hiiaolui,  a  pro43oviet  Chinese  language 
newspaper  In  Mongolia,  once  accused 
Peking  of  operating  heroin  refineries  in 
southern  Ctiina.  and  of  planting  popples  In 
state  farms  In  Ttmnan.  Kwangsi  and  Kwei- 
chow  provinces. 

Due  to  the  competlti<m  between  commu- 
nist traffickers,  the  How  of  llllctt  drugs  has 
not  abated.  Their  sales  In  the  United  SUtes 
have  exceeded  $80  billion  a  year.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  launched  a 
major  effort  to  stop  the  drug  flow.  Another 
spectacular  effort  is  sorely  needed  to  find 
out  how  much  of  this  $80  bilUon  is  being 
used  to  keep  Americans  in  a  state  of  politi- 
cal narcolepsy. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  16. 

19831 

Cbhtbal  Ambbica— "Too  Bio  To  Dbrt,  Too 

Small  To  Wni" 


(By  Arnold  Beichman) 
The  reason  for  the  Imminent  Andropov- 
Castro  victory  In  Central  America  and 
defeat  of  democratic  hopes  for  that  embat- 
tled area  can  best  be  summarised  in  a  sen- 
tence a  Washington  policymaker  recently 
used  privately  in  discussing  the  crisis  In  the 
hemisphere:  "Too  big  to  deny,  too  smaU  to 
win." 

What  the  sentence  means  Is  that  while 
the  Reagan  administration  Is  sending  mili- 
tary equipment  to  El  Salvador,  it  is  unable 
to  send  equipment  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
defeat  of  the  Castro-controlled  rebels  In 
Central  America. 


That  Fidel  Castro  Is  quite  aware  of  tbe 
American  dflemma  can  be  noted  from  a 
broadcast  over  Colombia's  Caracol  network 
on  Jan.  16.  1983.  The  Interview  with  Fidel 
went  like  this: 

"Q:  What  should  the  United  States  do  to 
demonstiate  that  It  wants  peace,  the  first 
thing  that  it  should  do?" 

"A:  They  (the  Americans)  tiave  tiad  a 
great  eqierience  in  Vietnam  on  how  to  re- 
treat, (lau^ter).  I  think  they  must  first 
peiBuade  themselves  that  they  are  losing 
the  war.  that  they  are  lodng  their  hand. 
Their  interventionist  policy  to  being  defeat- 
ed: I  think  thto  to  the  first  thing  about 
which  they  siunild  perwiade  themselves." 

Tbe  defeatist  psychology-and  that  to 
what  it  undeniably  to  despite  White  House 
would-be  interventloaiat  policy— to  now 
widespread  in  Washingtm,  due  In  large  part 
to  State  Department  offidato  like  Asst.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Thomas  Enders  and  hto 
Latin  American  desk. 

Whether  Enders  reflects  the  policy  senti- 
ments of  Secretary  of  State  George  ShulU 
to  unknown  to  the  writer.  However,  State 
Department  mainstream  opinion  is,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  to  follow  the  FIdelisU  prescription 
for  retreat  as  desirable  prudentlaltom. 

Ttie  department's  institutional  memory 
has  turned  Vietnam  into  the  eternal  buga- 
boo, even  though  Central  America  to  some- 
what doaor  to  V&  security  concerns  than 
was^netnam. 

But  there  to  no  point  in  blaming  Enders 
and  the  Latin  American  desk  for  our  misfor- 
tunes in  Central  America. 

The  rot  to  to  be  found  on  Capitol  HOI. 
where  the  big  issue  for  men  like  Sen.  Chris- 
topher Dodd  and  hto  allies  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  the  future  of  democ- 
racy in  Central  America  but  the  wounding 
of  a  UA  serviceman  In  a  helicopter  over  an 
El  Salvador  Jungle:  not  loyalty  to  those 
Hondurans  and  Salvadorans  who  are  com- 
mitted to  fighting  a  Communtot  uprising— 
and  anybody  who  thinks  It  to  anything  else 
but  a  Communist  rebellion  also  believes  in 
the  tooth  fairy— but  to  a  poUcy  of  neutral- 
Ism  which  means  another  country  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Castroism. 

The  rot  on  Capitol  Hill  to  abetted  by  the 
silence  of  Important  spokesmen  for  a  tough- 
minded  foreign  poUcy,  one  for  which  there 
could  be  popular  support  if  only  there  were 
as  much  political  courage  amcBg  the  hard- 
liners as  there  to  among  Dodd  and  lite  allies 
as  they  press  for  a  retreat  from  Central 
America.  .     _  ^ 

Anyone  who  has  followed  Soviet-Cuban 
foreign  adventurism  knows  that  the  conse- 
quences of  American  defeat  in  Central 
America,  and  of  an  Andropov-Castro  tri- 
umph would  not  be  just  local,  leading— yes. 
Virginia,  there  to  a  domino  theory— to  Cas- 
trolte  regimes  In  Honduras,  CosU  Rica. 
Guatemala  and  so  on,  but  rather  that  the 
consequences  would  be  global  In  nature. 

For  if  the  United  States  couldn't  safe- 
guard its  own  backyard— the  Cuban  exam- 
ple to  bad  enough— In  Central  America,  who 
would  believe  that  it  could  safeguard  any- 
body else  3.000  or  4,000  miles  away?  And  for 
how  long  would  Mexico  stand  up  against 
such  a  C^astroite  encirclement?  A  Rapid  De- 
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DIVERSION  OP  D.S.  CARGO 
THROU(  5H  CANADIAN  PORTS 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRZSEMTATIVES 

Thun  lay,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reint  ■oducing  a  bill  on  a  subject 
that  was  63  tensively  considered  in  the 
last  Congrr<ss,  the  so-called  Canadian 
diversion  p  -oblem.  That  phrase  refers 
to  the  inci  easing  flow  of  U.S.  cargo 
through  Cinadian  ports  rather  than 
through  U.  i.  ports. 

This  dlviirsion  of  cargo  from  our 
ports  is  du<  in  large  part  to  a  loophole 
or  gap  in  c  ur  shipping  laws.  Through 
that  gap  fli  >ws  not  only  U.S.  cargo  but 
U.S.  jobs—  ;he  jobs  of  American  long- 
shoremen, I  truckdrivers,  seamen,  and 
the  many  deople  needed  to  service  and 


supply   a 
cargo,   anc 


ship   in 
when 


port.   Jobs 
U.S.   cargo 


follow 
moves 


through  Qanadian  rather  than  U.S. 
ports.  U.S.  [jobs  move  to  Canada.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  i  eclaim  those  Jobs. 

One  of  t:  le  reasons  our  cargo  moves 
through  Ci  nadian  ports  is  because  our 
own  law  gves  an  advantage  to  ocean 
carriers  thi  it  use  Canadian  rather  than 
U.S.  ports.  This  advantage  arises  be- 
cause of  tl  e  language  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  19  6.  That  act  requires  that 
each  comn  on  carrier  by  water  in  for- 
eign comnerce  file  with  the  Pederal 
Maritime  Commission  tariffs  showing 
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all  its  rates  and  charges  for  transpor- 
tation of  cargo  between  U.S.  ports  and 
foreign  ports.  It  similarly  requires  the 
filing  of  any  changes  in  rates  that 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  cost  to  a 
shipper.  The  law  requires  adherence 
by  the  carrier  to  the  tariff  as  filed  and 
prohibits  rebates  and  refunds.  Finally, 
it  gives  the  Pederal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion authority  to  disapprove  a  rate  if  it 
finds  it  to  be  so  unreasonably  high  or 
low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  judicially  decided  that 
the  act  does  not  cover  transportation 
touching  only  foreign  ports.  (Atistasia 
Intermodal  Lines.  Ltd.  (ACE)  v.  FMC. 
580  P.  2d  642.)  The  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  therefore,  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  transportation  of 
cargo  by  vessel  from  a  Canadian  port 
to  a  port  in  Europe.  Under  present 
law.  a  foreign  carrier  may  pick  up 
cargo  in  the  United  States,  transport 
it  be  rail  or  truck  to  a  Canadian  poit; 
and  ship  it  overseas  on  its  vessel  with- 
out becoming  subject  to  FMC  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Thus,  under  present  law.  the  foreign 
carriers  that  move  U.S.  cargo  through 
Canadian  ports  are  not  subject  to  the 
1916  Shipping  Act  or  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, since  they  do  not  operate  from  a 
U.S.  port.  They  do  not  have  to  file 
their  tariffs  as  carriers  operating  from 
a  U.S.  port  do.  They  are  not  subject  to 
the  antirebating  and  antidiscrimina- 
tion provisions  of  our  law.  Putting  it 
simply,  they  are  not  required  to  play 
by  the  same  rules  as  carriers  using 
U.S.  ports.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  correct  that. 

The  legislation  would  require  that 
ocean  carriers  moving  U.S.  cargo  on  an 
intermodal  basis  through  Canadian 
ports  be  subject  to  the  Shipping  Act  as 
if  that  cargo  were  being  moved 
through  a  U.S.  port.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  bill  only  applies 
to  an  ocean  carrier  that  engages  in  the 
ocean  transportation  of  cargo  originat- 
ing in  or  destined  to  the  United  States. 
The  cargo  must  be  carried  through  a 
port  in  a  nation  contiguous  to  the 
United  States.  The  ocean  carrier  must, 
within  the  United  States,  advertise,  so- 
licit, or  arrange  for  the  transportation. 
Finally,  the  ocean  carrier  must  trans- 
port the  cargo  between  a  point  in  the 
United  States  and  a  port  in  a  nation 
contiguous  to  the  United  States.  Only 
when  all  of  these  conditions  are  met 
does  the  bill  apply. 

The  effect  of  the  t(fll  is  to  apply  sec- 
tion 18(b)  of  the  1916  Shipping  Act,  to 
carriers  who  fall  within  those  condi- 
tions. That  section  requires  that 
common  carriers  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce  file  their  tariffs  with  the 
Pederal  Maritime  Commission.  It  also 
requires  that  they  collect  for  services 
only  in  accordance  with  the  published 
tariffs— and  prohibits  them  from  re- 
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bating  or  refunding  any  portion  of  the 
specified  rates. 

In  addlUon  to  stotlng  what  the  bill 
does,  I  think  it  is  worth  outlining  its 
limits  and  making  clear  what  it  does 
not  do: 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  bill  only 
applies  to  containerized  cargo. 

The  legislation  only  applies  to  cargo 
moving  on  an  intermodal  basis  where 
the  ocean  carrier  also  supplies  the 
land  transportation  between  the  Cana- 
dian port  and  the  U.S.  point  of  origin 
or  destination. 

The  bill  does  not  apply  where  a  UJ5. 
manufacturer  or  shipper  carries  his 
own  cargo  to  a  Canadian  port  or  hires 
a  land  carrier  to  carry  it  to  the  Cana- 
dian port. 

The  bill  does  not  put  any  require- 
ments or  restrictions  on  U.S.  shippers. 
It  does  not  prevent  them  from  ship- 
ping their  cargoes  through  Canadian 
ports.  It  does  not  prevent  them  from 
using  the  same  carriers  they  now  use. 

The  bill  will  not  change  or  restrict 
the  ability  of  carriers  to  offer  the 
same  level  of  service  at  the  same  price 
they  now  offer. 

The  bUl  will  not  force  any  carrier— 
either  foreign  or  domestic— to  raise  its 
rates.  The  carriers  using  Canadian 
ports  can  continue  charging  the  same 
rates  they  now  charge. 

This  bill  is  not  an  anti-Canada  bilL 
It  is  not  aimed  at  Canada  or  its  citi- 
zens. Instead,  it  is  aimed  at  removing 
an  inequity  that  we  have  built  into  our 
own  laws.  The  bill  provides  for  equali- 
ty of  treatment. 

Nor  is  the  bill  a  protectionist  bill.  It 
does  not  erect  any  trade  barriers.  It 
imposes  no  onerous  requirements  on 
Canada,  Canadian  citizens,  or  ocean 
carriers  using  Canadian  ports.  It  only 
requires  those  carriers  to  do  what  car- 
riers using  U.S.  ports  have  to  do  now. 
The  bill  will  not  restrict  the  movement 
of  cargo  or  diminish  a  shipper's  free- 
dom of  choice. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be 
an  important  step  in  aiding  American 
ports,  the  American  merchant  marine, 
and  American  workers.  I  hope  it  will 
have  broad  support.* 
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Thursday,  February  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
defense  budget  by  Senator  Johh 
Tower,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  6,  1983.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Tower's  comments  pre- 
sent a  useful  perspective  on  the  issues 
involved  in  the  administration's 
budget  proposals  for  defense. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  6,  liW3] 

How  MOCR  FOB  AaMS?  IM  DSFOrai  OF  THE 

DiFBiBK  Budget 
(By  Senator  John  Tower) 
Every  taxpayer  should  be  concerned  about 
the  taOure  of  Congress  during  the  last  three 
yean  to  establish  sensible  priorities  among 
competing  fiscal  demands.  Congress  in  its 
desire  to  be  all  things  to  all  people  has  been 
a  willing  partner  of  special  Interest  groups 
that  have  benefited  by  a  prolifermtlon  of 
governmental  programs.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  many  of  these  programs  were  fos- 
tered by  well-intentioned  members  of  Con- 
gress who  sought  to  help  those  Americans 
who  were  not  able  to  help  themselves. 

Despite  the  constant  stream  of  politically 
motivated  rhetoric,  there  is  no  effort  under 
way  to  retreat  from  the  responsibility, 
indeed  the  moral  obligation,  to  provide  for 
the  truly  needy  in  America.  However,  our 
national  resources  are  not  unlimited,  and  we 
can  no  longer  i^ford  the  unbridled  expan- 
sion of  social  programs.  The  measure  of  a 
program's  worth  can  no  longer  be  whether 
it  would  be  "nice  to  have." 

We  must  now  apply  a  more  stringent 
standard— whether  a  particular  program  is 
essential  to  preserve  the  fundamental  wel- 
fare and  security  of  our  society.  Consider 
that  from  1980  to  1980  social  spending  in- 
creased in  real  terms  by  300  percent.  In  con- 
trast, funding  for  defense  during  the  same 
period  remained  constant  in  real  terms.  Our 
faUure  over  the  last  decade  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  our  national  security,  at  a  time 
when  the  SovieU  were  engaged  in  a  relent- 
less military  buildup,  has  forced  us  into  the 
difficult  position  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves- -  „  _j  ^ 
Unless  we  address  the  reality  of  Soviet 
military  power  and  all  its  manifestations,  we 
run  the  risk  that  in  some  future  crista  the 
Soviet  capabUity  to  escalate  a  confrontation 
will  outpace  our  own  ability  to  adequately 
respond.  Just  as  important,  the  United 
States  must  have  the  resources  to  pursue 
those  foreign  policy  objectives  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our  national 
interests  throughout  the  world. 

Since  1962,  Soviet  military  capability  has 
grown  inexorably.  Thto  growth,  unin- 
fluenced by  fluctuation  in  U.S.  defense 
spending,  has  provided  the  Soviets  with 
both  a  margin  of  strategic  superiority  and  a 
broad  range  of  conventional  superiority. 
Virtually  no  facet  of  Soviet  military  capabU- 
ity has  been  neglected.  Moreover,  continu- 
ing improvements  In  the  quality  of  Soviet 
weaponry,  when  spread  across  the  massive 
Soviet  inventories,  threaten  even  more  rapid 
and  adverM  shifU  In  the  mlUtary  balance. 

The  Soviet  government  has  achieved  its 
current  military  standing  only  by  imposing 
severe  privations  and  hardship  on  its  people. 
Food  supplies  are  aearoe,  household  con- 
veniences are  prohibitively  expensive,  and 
luxury  goods  are  available  only  to  a  chosen 
few.  There  ta  also  reomt  evidence  that  the 
quaUty  of  medical  care  available  to  the  aver- 
age Soviet  dtlaen  ta  declining. 

One  ndght  expect  the  Soviet  government 
to  moderate  lU  mllitaiy  expansion,  now 
that  It  has  achieved  unpfvoedented  leveta  of 
military  strength  at  atfireat  a  cost  to  its 
population.  But  thta  has  not  been  the  case. 
Even  today,  for  every  600  tanks  we  build, 
they  build  3.000.  For  every  300  fighter  air- 
craft we  produce,  they  produce  1.300.  And 
for  every  two  or  three  submarines  we 
launch  each  year,  they  launch  between  nine 

and  12. 

There  are  other  facta  about  Soviet  mili- 
tary  power  that  are  equaUy   disturbing. 
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which  I  have  encouraged  the  administration 
to  declassify  and  release  to  the  American 
public.  I  am  convinced  that  the  better 
Americans  understand  the  nature  of  the 
threat  oar  nation  faces,  the  better  i»epared 
we  will  be  to  deal  with  it  One  thing,  howev- 
er, ta  clear  the  nature  of  Soviet  foreign 
pckUcy  and  the  scope  of  Soviet  adventurism 
will  not  be  moderated  by  restrainta  in  VS. 
defense  spencUng.  As  a  former  secretary  of 
defense  once  said.  "When  we  build,  they 
buQd.  and  when  we  stop,  they  build." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  defense  budgeta  propoMd 
by  the  Reagan  admlnlstiatlon  or  that  the 
proposed  size  of  the  defense  budget  will  be 
detrimental  to  our  ecooomic  recovery.  That 
ta  a  very  m**!— Htny  argument.  In  fact,  de- 
fense spending  has  a  very  positive  tamiact  on 
the  economy.  It  creates  Jobs  and  actually  re- 
turns about  46  percent  of  our  Investment  to 
the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  multiple  layen 
of  taxation.  With  interest  rates  declining 
and  inflation  below  6  percent,  we  must  now 
concentrate  our  efforta  on  reducing  the 
high  unonployment  rate.  Reductions  in  de- 
fense spending  will  only  put  more  people 
out  of  work  while  at  the  same  time  weaken- 
ing our  defense  posture.  I  find  that  an  unac- 
ceptable propoeaL 

It  should  be  recognized  that  during  the 
decade  of  the  1060's.  beginning  with  the 
Komedy  administration,  the  pocentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  represented  by 
the  defense  budget  averaged  almost  9  per- 
cent. Ttiat  was  a  time  when  the  United 
States  enjoyed  undisputed  military  superi- 
ority. Today  the  military  balance  favors  the 
Soviets.  And  yet  the  proposed  defense 
budget  of  the  Reagan  administration,  even 
if  approved  in  ita  entirety  by  Congress,  will 
not  exceed  7  percent  of  ONP. 

If  further  reductions  must  be  made  In  fed- 
eral spending,  then  Congress  should  look 
first  at  those  areas  that  have  sustained  the 
most  growth  in  recent  years.  As  noted  earli- 
er, all  of  the  real  budget  growth  for  20  years 
has  been  in  social  programs,  not  in  defense 
spending.  In  fact,  over  the  past  10  years, 
real  defense  spending  has  declined  by  9  per- 
cent 

Unlike  our  potential  adversaries,  we  are  a 
nation  blessed  with  the  resources  to  care  for 
the  truly  needy  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  our  people,  pie  real- 
location of  federal  budget  resources  con- 
tained In  the  Reagan  program,  whereby  de- 
fense would  eventually  grow  to  37  percent 
of  the  budget  and  7  percent  of  ONP,  ta  both 
affordable  and  consistent  with  historical 
peacetime  trends.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
defense  budget  ta  essential  to  support  a  mili- 
tary force  capable  of  meeting  our  foreign 
policy  obligations  and  requirements,  and  ta 
neoeoary  if  we  are  to  redress  the  existing 
military  Imbalance.  If  we  retreat  from  the 
defense  program  that  the  country  has  sup- 
ported for  the  last  two  years,  that  imbal- 
ance will  grow,  friends  snd  allies  of  the 
United  States  will  question  and  pertiaps 
challenge  American  leadership,  and  our 
econnny  will  be  no  better  off. 

Perhaps  nowhere  ta  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  perceived  will  of  the  United 
States  to  adequately  fund  ita  defense  re- 
qulrementa  and  the  effectiveness  of  ita  na- 
tional policy  clearer  than  in  the  area  of 
arms  control.  Whfle  preparing  thta  article,  I 
had  discussions  with  oiu'  negotiator  at  the 
Intermediate  Nuclear  Force  and  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Reduction  Talks  In  Geneva.  In 
those  discussions,  one  theme  was  repeated 
time  and  again  by  the  men  working  to  reach 
equitable,  verifiable  treaties  with  the  Sovl- 
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ets:  the  realisation  of  sound  agreementa  de- 
pends upon  the  belief  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Unirai  that  we  have  the  ability  and 
political  will  to  deploy  modem  weapons, 
absent  such  an  accord. 

When  we  do  not  present  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  credible  and  unpalatable  alternative 
to  negotiated,  genuine  reduction  in  tensions 
and  sbaip  euta  in  nuclear  forces,  we  ensure 
that  future  anns  control  agreementa  will 
fall  short  of  these  objectives. 

These  sre  not  untested  hypotheses.  On 
the  contrary,  for  some  14  years  the  United 
States  has  sought  accords  with  the  Sovieta 
aimed  at  improving  strategic  stability  and 
substantially  nimtiitaihtng  the  proepecta  of 
war  betweoi  the  superpowers.  We  have 
done  so  while  exerdslng  extraordinary  and 
unilateral  restraint  In  developing  and  de- 
ploying strategic  weapons  systems.  For  our 
efforts,  we  have,  by  and  large,  gotten  flawed 
treaties  and  a  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
Imbalance  In  which  we  find  ourselves  great- 
ly disadvantaged. 

Whether  one  considers  the  efforta  to 
arrive  at  agreementa  aimed  at  banning  anti- 
satellite  weaprais  or  ctiemical  warfare,  talks 
on  mutual  balanced  force  reductions  In 
Eunve.  or  the  more  visible  negotiations  on 
strategic  and  theater  nuclear  armamoits,  it 
ta  obvious  that  in  the  absence  of  appropri- 
ate incentives,  the  Sovieta  are  utterly  disin- 
clined to  give  up  advantages  they  have  ac- 
quired through  their  own  formidable  de- 
fense spending.  So  long  as  they  have  no 
reason  to  believe  these  advantages  wiU  be 
negated  by  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  or  Ita  allies  for  systems  providing 
comparable  capability,  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
remarkably  resistant  to  the  world's  plea  for 
disarmament  and  to  our  proposals  for 
ending  competition  in  various  fields  of 
modem  weapon  development 

In  contrast,  where  we  have  shown  our 
willingness  to  commit  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  develop  and  deploy  weapon  systems 
^*i»t  the  Soviet  fear,  they  have  been  notably 
more  forthcoming.  Our,  experience  with  an 
anti-balUstic  missile  system  ta  a  case  in 
point  In  1972.  with  Congress  having  nar- 
rowly approved  funding  to  permit  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  network,  the  Soviet  agreed 
to  a  treaty  that  sharply  restrained  the  use 
of  such  systems. 

Unfortimately,  recent  congressional  re- 
ductions In  defense  (t>endlng.  deemed  to 
affect  our  national  security  only  marginally, 
have  done  much  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
leadership  that  the  United  States,  as  it  has 
so  many  times  before,  once  again  lacks  the 
will  and  commitment  to  proceed  with  essen- 
tial theater  and  strategic  force  moderniza- 
tion. The  current  Soviet  intransigence  at 
the  negotiating  table  is.  in  my  opinion,  a 
direct  result  of  their  perception  of  a  lack  of 
American  commitment  to  strategic  modern- 
ization. 

Thta  perception,  coupled  with  the  appear- 
ance of  wavering  by  our  allies  In  the  face  of 
an  aggressive  "peace  compaign"  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  virtually  ensures  that  one  of 
two  outcomes  will  occur  either  a  U.S-Soviet 
arms  reduction  agreement  will  not  be 
reached  or,  if  one  ta  achieved,  it  will  be  on 
terms  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

An  alternative  can  and  does  exist.  It  to  to 
support  the  ui>grading  of  our  nuclear  forces. 
With  such  a  policy,  we  will  significantly  im- 
prove the  chances  for  negotiating  sound 
arms  control  agreementa  with  the  U5.SJI. 
The  net  effect  of  meaningful,  verifiable 
arms  reduction  agreements— if  they  can  be 
reached— may  ultimately  be  to  permit  sig- 
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levels  of  Income.  For  the 
.  the  Isle  of  Man  has  op- 
_  a  flat  tax  of  about  20  per- 
the  results  have  been  ex- 
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tremely  favorable.  Although  the  isle  Is 
■mall,  having  a  population  of  66.000.  it 
possesses  a  modem  economy  to  which 
application  of  the  flat  tax  has  some 
relevance. 

On  this  subject.  I  insert  the  full  text 
of  an  article  by  Prof.  Roy  Jastram 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  which  I  believe  will  be  en- 
lightening. The  article  appeared  in  the 
January  28.  1983.  issue  of  the  WaU 
Street  Journal. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  38, 

1963] 

Flat-Tax  Lak  Thi  Isls  op  Mah 

(By  Roy  W.  Jastram) 

Tax  reform,  which  has  bedeviled  many 
presidenU  and  Congresses.  Is  again  in  fer- 
ment. 

We  are  agreed  that  our  present  system  of 
trying  to  extract  from  the  citizenry  enough 
dollars  to  pay  the  government's  bills  is  too 
complex,  costly  and  full  of  inequities.  But  as 
usual,  few  agree  on  how  to  make  it  simpler, 
cheaper  to  operate  and  fairer. 

One  prominent  contender  for  achieving 
these  desirable  ends  Is  the  flat-rate  on  In- 
comes. It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a 
flat-rate  income  tax  has  two  distinct  parte 
(1)  the  percentage  of  tax  to  be  applied;  and 
(3)  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  deductions  to 
be  allowed.  Much  needless  omfuslon  arises 
over  this  subject  because  of  a  misapprehen- 
sion that  a  flat-rate  income  tax  necessarily 
precludes  certain  kinds  of  deductions. 

The  best  way  to  get  some  idea  of  how  a 
flat  tax  would  work  is  to  take  a  look  at  <me 
in  operation.  And.  as  luck  would  have  it. 
we've  got  one:  It's  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the 
Irish  Sea. 

For  the  past  30  years,  the  Isle  of  Man  has 
operated  with  a  flat-rate  income  tax  of 
about  30  percent  on  individuals  and  oorpora- 
Uons  alike.  And  in  the  last  10  years  its  na- 
tional Income  lias  risen  nearly  SCO  percent. 

Yes.  the  Isle  of  Man  is  smalL  But  so  is  an 
experimental  culture  in  a  biologist's  labora- 
tory from  which  important  prineb>le8  have 
been  drawn  and  hypotheses  confirmed.  The 
island  has  a  population  of  66.000  operating 
a  modem  economy  with  a  mixture  of  manu- 
facturing, finance,  agriculture,  construction 
and  a  Wide  range  of  services. 

MAIHTAIIIS  FOBUC  SBVICB 

The  government  of  the  island  funds  and 
in»intAin«  iu  own  educatton.  health,  nation- 
al Insurance,  social  security,  pensions, 
police,  postal  and  other  public  services.  The 
level  of  social  boiefits  is  comparable  to  that 
In  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  should  be  emphaaiaed  that  the  Island  is 
totally  independent  from  the  UK.  except 
for  defense,  foreign  affairs  and  diplomatic 
representaUon.  for  which  it  pays  to  Britain 
3.S  percent  of  iU  customs  and  exelae  re- 
ceipts. It  has  its  own  parliament,  the  Tyn- 
wald.  which  dates  back  1.000  years.  It  Is  not 
represented  In  the  British  Parliament 

When  we  look  at  the  Manx  Oat-rate 
income  tax  we  are  not  locAtng  at  an  anach- 
ronism ("Manx"  is  the  adjectival  form  of 
Isle  of  Man).  We  are  examining  the  results 
of  a  sophisticated  overhaul  of  the  island's 
entire  tax  sytem  spuming  the  lQ70s  and 
culminating  in  the  "Income  Tax  (Amend- 
ment) Act  of  1979."  This  modem  system 
onerges  as  an  Innovative  attempt  to  remedy 
the  confusing  patchwork  muddle  to  which 
most  national  tax  systems  are  prone.  Writ- 
ten on  a  clear  slate,  it  Is  the  most  condse 
and  original  example  of  a  wooing  flat-rate 
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Income  tax  that  can  be  observed.  (In  fact 
the  entire  Manx  tax  code  deserves  study.) 

The  tax  rate  in  1983  was  30  percent.  Kach 
year  the  TynwaM  seU  the  rate  for  the 
forthcoming  tax  year.  Since  1963,  the  flat 
rate  has  varied  between  31.3A  percent  and 
the  current  30  percent. 

What  about  exemptions?  The  simplest 
way  to  examine  how  exemptions  are  applied 
is  by  presenting  a  prototype  of  a  single 
family  and  a  corporation. 

The  income  tax  return  of  a  married 
couple  with  (me  child  receiving  a  single 
income  represented  by  the  earnings  of  the 
husband  would  be  worked  out  like  this: 

Tou  begin  with  the  individual's  total 
earned  inoome  figure.  From  that  subtract 
personal  allowances  (which  for  a  married 
man  there  are  3,315  British  pounds,  and  for 
each  child,  depending  on  age.  from  350  to 
S50  pounds).  Then  subtract  expense  deduc- 
tions (which  include:  expenses  incurred  In 
earning  income;  mortgage  and  loan  inter- 
est—for any  purpose— paid  to  a  Manx  recipi- 
ent; and  retirement  annuity  payments 
made).  Those  subtractions  leave  one's  tax- 
able income.  And  30  percent  of  that  is  the 
personal  Inoome  tax  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 

This  information  could  be  fitted  onto  the 
proverbial  postcard,  but  the  Manx  Taxing 
Authority  uses  a  sheet  of  paper  so  the  tax- 
payer need  not  suffer  the  disoomf  ort  of 
cramped  handwriting. 

The  principles  of  company  (or  corporate) 
^AT^tuwi  sre  closely  consonant  with  the  in- 
dividual tax  and  form  an  integrated  system. 
This  can  be  accomplished  In  a  straightfor- 
ward manner  when  a  flat  rate  inoome  tax  of 
equal  percentage  is  applied  to  both. 

A  cranpany's  taxable  income  is  computed 
according  to  the  usual  ruleK 

Starting  with  gross  inocMne,  one  subtracts: 
(a)  direct  expenses  to  acquire  Income,  in- 
cluding reasonable  entertainment;  and  (b) 
capital  allowances.  That  leaves  taxable 
income.  And  30  percent  of  that  is  the  com- 
pany's income  tax. 

It  Is  especially  noteworthy  that  In  addi- 
tion to  these  customary  deductions  a  compa- 
ny can  subtract  that  part  of  its  inoome  as 
f^>n  be  distributed  among  its  shareholders 
of  members  by  way  of  dividends,  btmus.  in- 
terest or  share  of  profit.  As  these  amounts 
are  passed  on  to  the  redplento  designated, 
they  become  subject  to  the  peraraal  income 
tax  of  the  same  30  perooit  In  this  manner 
the  Manx  system  avoids  the  double  taxation 
of  corporate  Income  so  controversial  in  our 
own  code. 

COMPASSIOMATB  THXATlCKirT 

There  is  a  distinction  between  earned  and 
unearned  income.  Earned  income  is  reduced 
by  one-fourth  of  the  first  6.300  pounds,  with 
the  standard  30  peteent  then  awUed. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  the  successful  op- 
eration of  a  flat-rate  income  tax  forecloses 
rTTrnpawIm"**  treatment  of  the  individual, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  there  is  provision  in 
the  Isle  of  Man's  system  for  age  relief,  small 
Income  relief,  dependent  relative  relief  and 
tax  relief  when  age  or  infirmity  of  the  tax- 
payer causes  a  son  or  daughter  to  reside 
with  the  taxpayer.  Particularly  contempo- 
rary is  a  "housekeeper  allowance"  whereby 
a  deduction  is  given  to  a  widow  who  employs 
some  other  person  to  have  care  and  charge 
of  her  child  in  the  home.  On  grounds  of 
equality,  the  "housekeeper  allowance"  la  ex- 
tended also  to  a  widower  similarly  situated. 

In  the  Manx  system  the  income  tax  de- 
scribed is  the  main  form  of  direct  taxation. 

There  are  no  death  or  estate  duties;  no 
capital  transfer  or  gift  taxes;  no  wealth  tax 
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nor  any  other  capital  levies;  no  capital  gains 
taxes,  with  the  exceptiim  of  a  narrowly  vo- 
scribed  land  speculation  tax. 

In  international  financial  drdes  the  Isle 
of  Man  may  be  viewed  as  a  "tax  haven." 
The  inhabitants  consider  their  tax  code  as  a 
sensible  solution  to  meeting  their  needs.  It 
may  be  a  tax  haven  for  some  but  this  need 
not  be  a  pejorative  term.  It  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  strongest  economy  in  the  worid 
if  it  were  also  known  ss  a  haven  from 
unjust,  confused  and  often  cmtradtctory 
taxation.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

HON.  leeIThamilton 

ornmiAiiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  tXTKUMtCtkimS 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  February  16. 
1983.  into  the  CoHCRissioirAL  Rkord: 
The  President  has  sent  his  budget  for 
1984  to  Congress.  Its  numbers  are  grim,  and 
the  choices  it  presenU  are  unpleasant.  The 
overaU  figures  show  reoeipU  of  $659.7  bU- 
lion.  expenditures  of  $848.5  Ullioa  and  a 
deficit  of  $188.8  billion. 

The  most  controversial  recommendation 
in  the  budget  is  the  President's  call  for  a 
freese  on  domestic  spending.  Such  a  freew 
would  amount  to  an  average  cut  of  4% 
before  inflation  for  much  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  interesting  that  the  budget  none- 
theless provides  for  a  spending  Increase  of 
$43.3  billion  or  about  6%— the  same  as  the 
expected  rate  of  inflation— over  the  current 
year. 
Several  features  of  the  budget  stand  out: 
First,  to  get  a  sense  of  priorities  in  the 
budget  it  is  important  to  see  which  areas  of 
the  budget  are  increased  and  which  are  de- 
creased. Spending  is  up  for  defense,  social 
security,  medicare,  White  House  operations, 
interest  on  the  debt,  and  a  few  other  areas 
such  as  military  aid.  highways,  nuclear 
energy,  and  research.  In  all  other  areas, 
spending  comes  down.  There  are  cuts  in 
legal  servioes.  federal  pay  and  retiremmt. 
environmental  protection,  education,  home 
heating  assist fi~^.  solar  energy,  and  nutri- 
tion for  children.  There  is  no  new  program 
to  create  Jobs.  A  reduction  in  spending  for 
training  is  recommended. 

Second,  the  record  amount  requested  for 
defense.  $345.3  billion.  represenU  a  14%  In- 
crease in  spending.  Hardware,  not  manpow- 
er, is  stressed.  ^>ending  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  area  of  new  weapons  is  in- 
cressed.  but  military  pay  Is  froeen.  In  total, 
about  69%  of  the  $43.3  billion  rise  in  total 
spending  would  go  to  defense.  My  prefer- 
ence would  be  to  hold  defense  spending  to  a 
5%  increase  after  inflation.  Also.  I  would 
put  more  emphasis  on  mantMwer. 

Third,  the  budget,  from  one  perspective,  ta 
a  system  which  redistributes  income.  More 
than  one  quarter  of  the  budget  is  made  up 
of  checks  sent  out  to  older  people.  Two 
thirds  of  this  money  is  in  the  form  of  bene- 
fits for  social  security  recipients  and  civilian 
and  military  pensioners.  Most  of  the  rest  Is 
in  the  form  of  benefiU  for  medicare  pa- 
tients. 

Fourth,  the  economic  assumptions  under- 
lying the  budget  are  realistic.  Gone  Is  the 
rosy  glow  of  overblown  assumptions  that 
have  distorted  earUer  budgets.  For  several 
years.  Presidents  have  claimed  that  their 
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policies  would  produce  a  rapidly  expanding 
eeonomy.  low  Inflatloo.  full  emidoymoit. 
and  a  »n««''««^  budget  all  at  once.  To  Mr. 
Reagan's  crecUt.  this  budget  makss  no  at- 
tempt to  gloss  over  the  harsh  facts  with  sus- 
picious projections  about  economic  perf  orm- 
aoee.  My  guess  is  that  the  aawimptions  in 
the  budget  may  even  be  a  bit  on  the  oon- 
servative  side,  and  that  the  economy  will 
grow  tester  in  IMS  than  the  modest  $.1% 
the  President  projects.  I  find  this  budget 
more  pngmatic  and  less  Ideological  than 
the  previous  two  the  President  has  tasoed. 

Fifth,  the  budget  begins  to  change  the 
way  people  pay  th^  health  care  UOs. 
Through  a  combination  of  tax  increases  and 
limits  on  reimbursements,  the  proposals 
shift  to  patients.  doetorB.  other  health  care 
providers  and  hospitals  a  portion  of  the 
costs  now  canted  by  the  government,  em- 
ployers, and  insurance  companies. 

Sixth,  programs  of  primary  benefit  to  the 
disadvantaged  are  cut  more  than  14%  before 
^i.fi«M««  TbB  budget  reduces  the  actual 
level,  not  Just  the  growth,  of  expenditures 
for  eduntton,  training,  employment,  wel- 
fare, food  stamps,  and  legal  services.  I  do 
not  spprove  of  this  unequal  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  the  politically  powerlesB  and  the 
poor. 

Seventh,  the  budget  projeeto  defldU  of  a 
slae  untanadnable  even  a  year  ago;  at  rough- 
ly $200  billlan  per  year  for  three  years,  they 
are  staggering.  The  defldt  may  still  be  as 
high  as  $135  billion  in  1988.  a  fact  which 
suggests  that  balanced  budgets  are  things  of 
the  past  Indeed,  one  not-aoold  administra- 
tion economist  recently  told  me,  "I  do  not 
expect  to  see  a  balanced  budget  in  my  life- 
time." 

Eighth,  the  farmer  may  do  as  poorly  as 
anyone  else  under  the  budget  There  is  a 
freese  on  target  price  supports,  a  halving  of 
spending  for  farm  subsidies,  cuts  in  nutri- 
tion programs,  and  reducUons  in  loans  for 
emergencies,  farm  ownoship.  and  rural 
communities. 

Ninth,  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
standby  tax  increase,  to  take  effect  in  1986 
if  Congress  approves  all  of  his  plans  and  the 
deficit  remains  above  3.5%  of  the  GNP.  Is  a 
non-starter.  In  my  Judgment  Congress  will 
never  pass  it  His  budget  calls  for  a  host  of 
other  tax  changes. 

Tenth,  the  President's  freese  on  spending 
is  misnamed.  It  consists  of  a  delay  in  pay 
raises  for  federal  workers,  a  six-month  sus- 
pension of  cost-of-living  adjustmoits.  and  a 
hold  aa  most  other  vending  at  levels  close 
to  those  of  1988.  Because  the  freese  has  an 
unequal  Impact  and  is  not  reaUy  a  freese  at 
all— it  exempta  military  «>ending.  for  exam- 
ple-Congress will  reject  it  I  find  in  the 
concept  of  a  freese  the  framework  for 
tnaking  substantial  progress  against  the  def- 
icit but  the  concept  will  go  nowhere  if  it  is 
applied  only  to  domestic  programs.  A  freese 
must  be  perceived  as  fair.  It  must  hold 
spending  down  across  the  board. 

Eleventh,  spending  under  the  budget  will 
be  more  than  25%  of  the  ONP,  the  hli^est 
percentage  since  World  War  n.  It  was  only 
33%  when  Mr.  Reagan  took  office,  so  de- 
spite all  the  anU-govemment  rhetoric  the 
government  continues  to  lay  dalm  to  an 
ever  larger  share  of  the  nation's  wealth. 

Finally,  the  budget  makes  it  dear  that  the 
President's  strategy  remains  imchanged.  He 
favors  higher  defense  spending,  no  tax 
hikes,  cuts  in  domestic  q>ending,  and  big 
def idts.  By  pushing  for  future  tax  increases 
and  a  bit  less  defense  spendiitg  than  he  had 

intended,  however,  he  may  be  telling  Con- 
he  wants  to  compromise.* 
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BENJAMIN  ROSENTHAL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASIINMEIER 

orwisooann 
m  TBS  Houss  OP  ■spaasDrTATrras 
TJiunday,  February  17, 1983 
%  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  personal 
thoughts  of  Judge  Abner  J.  MUcva  on 
the  passing  of  his  very  dear  friend. 
Ben    Rosenthal    Had    Ab    been    a 
Member  of  the  House,  his  remaite 
would  have  been  included  in  the  spe- 
cial order  given  Tuesday.  Pebmary  15. 
1983.  Stnoe  he  is  no  longer  a  Member, 
he  has  asked  me  to  submit  this  tribute 
to  Ben  on  his  behalf. 


Writing  about  Ben  Rosenthal  in  eulogy  is 
^t]wim^  SS  hard  as  comidlmentlng  him  to  his 
fsoe.  He  slways  bdd  himself  out  to  be  a 
tou^  feisty.  New  York  Congressman  from 
the  New  Tnk  political  world  where  nice 
guys  finished  last  He  suffered  praise  snd 
compliments  iwotiy. 

Ben  Rosenthal  never  quite  carried  off 
that  posture.  There  was  too  much  passion 
snd  comiwssion  in  Ben  to  be  able  to  make 
people  bdleve  that  he  really  was  the  world- 
ly and  cynical  Congressman  from  New  York. 
That  he  cared  about  people  was  obvious  for 
all  to  see— not  Just  people  as  in  humanity, 
but  people  as  Individusls.  He  could  remem- 
ber a  friend's  birthday,  albeit  by  teasing 
him  about  getting  okL  He  could  reach  out  to 
an  employee  ot  an  individual  constituent 
and  bBBPfak  their  personal  problems  as  vig- 
orously as  he  bespoke  the  Eighth  District  of 
the  sovereign  state  of  New  York. 

He  could  complain  with  the  best  of  veter- 
ans about  how  poorly  Congress  performed, 
and  yet  take  fierce  pride  In  the  Institution 
and  Its  traditions.  I  remember  a  stormy 
ni^t  many  years  ago  when  be  and  (Con- 
gressman Jacobs  were  the  prime  movers  in 
keeping  the  House  in  session  though  the 
night  on  SoedaX  Orders.  There  purpose  was 
to  provide  a  forum  for  the  anti-war  views  of 
many  Members  who  were  stifled  in  their  ef- 
forts to  address  the  issue  through  regular 
House  channels.  Tht  session  was  stormy  be- 
cause supporters  of  the  war  had  denigrated 
the  effort  beforehand,  and  sought  to  torpe- 
do it  through  quorum  calls  whOe  It  was 
going  on.  The  effort  persisted  and  succeeded 
nevertheless.  When  It  was  Ben  Rosenthal's 
tiim  t»  speak  that  night,  he  went  to  the 
well  of  the  House  and  said  with  enth>isiasm 
and  emotion.  "I  am  very  proud  of  this 
House  tonight:"  His  colleagues  had  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him  that  night  as  on 
many  other  occasions. 

TJk*.  slmost  all  poUttdans.  Ben  Rosenthal 
wanted  to  be  loved.  The  needles  and  barbs 
of  those  who  disagreed  penetrated  his  hide 
Just  as  deeply  as  the  hide  of  any  freshman 
Member.  The  brusque  rejoinder  or  sharp 
letter  that  he  wrote  in  response  to  such  crit- 
icism was  Just  a  facade.  He  was  as  sensiUve 
as  everybody  else.  But  that  sensiUvity  never 
stotved  htm  from  taking  on  the  next  fight 
no  matter  how  unpopular,  no  matter  how 
many  political  problems  that  the  fight 
would  create.  It  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise. Ben  Rosenthal's  notion  of  a  Congress- 
man was  to  lead,  to  be  straight  rather  than 
beloved,  to  solve  people's  problems  rather 
than  avoid  controversies.  And  so.  he  was 
almost  always  at  the  point  position— on  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  on  civil  liberties,  on  con- 
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lo  young  an  age  is  especially 

did  more  in  his  almost  three- 
than  most  people  could  even 

The  tiavedy  of  losing  him  is 
by  our  great  fortune  in  having 

and  colleague  and  gentle  man 
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Thun  lay,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  BIA  30L  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Port  Development  and 
Navigation  Improvement  Act  of  1983. 
This  bill  ill  substantially  identical  to 
HJl.  4827- legialaUon  I  introduced  In 
the  97th  Qongress  and  the  only  port 
development  bill  reported  to  the 
House. 

In  his  St  ite  of  the  Union  message, 
the  Presidsnt  gave  new  impetus  to 
early  bipa  tisan  congressional  action 
on  this  lefl  Islation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  f undam  ;ntally  shifted  the  focus  of 
public  ant  congressional  debate  on 
this  issue  a  my  frcnn  narrow  fiscal  con- 
cerns sum  unding  the  Federal  role  in 
finftpHng  ttt  navigation  Improvement 
and  maint<  nance  dredging  in  the  lim- 
ited contest  of  deep-draft  coal  ports. 
He  clearly  linked  the  need  for  enact- 
ment of  o  impreheosive  port  develop- 
ment legisl  ation  to  the  stimulus  effect 
it  would  lave  upon  trade  expansion 
and  our  In  temational  balance  of  pay- 
ments, rev  [talization  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries—s  ich  as  steel,  mining,  con- 
struction, and  shipbuilding— rebuild- 
ing of  oui  transportation  Infrastruc- 
ture; and.  most  importantly.  Job  cre- 
ation. 

The  leg  station  I  am  Introducing 
today  resp  >nds  to  these  critical  nation- 
al needs.  I  offers  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  t>reaking  a  7-year  stalemate 
in  which  1  lot  a  single  new  deep^lraf t 
navigation  project  has  been  author- 
ized. It  CO  itains  a  package  of  generic 
reforms  in  duding: 

First,  ov  srhaul  of  the  authorization 
process  for  deep-draft  navigation  Im- 
provements whereby  the  time  period 
required  f i  om  feasibility  study  to  inlti- 
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atlon  of  construction  is  reduced  from 
20  to  2Vi  years.  This  is  aocompUshed 
by  Hh"«"*»'^g  the  requirement  for  re- 
dundant studies  and  reviews  before 
the  initiation  of  project  construction. 
WhUe  much  of  this  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  was  Justified  when  the  Federal 
Government  provided  100  percent  of 
the  financing  for  navigation  improve- 
ments, many  of  these  requirements 
are  superfluous  in  a  fiscal  environ- 
ment in  which  budget  deficits  will  no 
longer  permit  the  continuation  of  tra- 
ditional funding  practices. 

Second.  Implonentation  of  a  pack- 
age of  procedural  reforms  to  stream- 
line the  routine  process  of  mainte- 
nance dredging  of  federally  authorised 
and  maintained  c»»*nn#>in  in  the  189 
deep-draft  commercial  ports  compris- 
ing the  national  port  system— as  well 
as  associated  secondary  access  chan- 
nels and  berthing  areas  maintained  by 
non-Federal  Interests. 

Together,  these  two  elements  of  the 
legislation  have  been  collectively  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fast-tracking"  provi- 
sions. They  have  been  onbraced  by 
virtually  aU  interested  parties  as  es- 
sential ingredients  of  comprehensive 
port  development  legislation. 

Third,  imposition  of  a  cost^haring 
formula  for  deep-draft  navigation  im- 
provement projects  in  excess  of  45  feet 
in  depth.  This  was  determined  to  be 
the  threshold  in  channel  depth  that 
separated  the  general  needs  of  mari- 
time commerce  from  the  additional 
depth  requirements  of  specialized 
classes  of  vessels  operating  in  the 
liquid  and  dry-bulk  trades. 

The  formula  provides  for  eQual  shar- 
ing of  the  cost  of  new  projects  in 
excess  of  that  depth  between  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmmt  and  local  ports.  The 
costs  of  additional  maintenance  woiild 
be  shared  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  each  local  port  on  the 
basis  of  a  25  to  75  Federal/local  for- 
mula. The  local  cost-sharing  obligation 
may  be  met  either  through  the  levy  of 
local  deep-draft  user  charges  or 
through  some  other  financing  mecha- 
nism acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

Under  this  arrangement,  actual 
project  construction  could  be  under- 
taken either  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—subject to  a  partial  payback  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  local  port- 
er by  the  port  itself— under  Federal 
supervision  with  the  provision  of  up- 
front Federal  financing  assistance. 

Under  this  legislation,  new  construc- 
tion of  channels  of  less  than  45  feet  in 
depth  would  remain  an  excliisively 
Federal  fiscal  responsibility. 

Fourth,  guidelines  have  been  includ- 
ed applicable  to  the  levying  or  port- 
specific  deep-draft  user  charges  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  uniform  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory system  of  fees  in  each  eligible 
port.  Conditioning  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  local  port  levy  or  deep-draft 
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user  charges  on  compliance  with  statu- 
tory guidelines  is  intended  to  minimize 
disruption  and  displacement  of  mari- 
time commerce,  whfle  providing  flexi- 
bility to  local  ports  in  the  design  of  an 
efficient,  equitable,  and  effective  deep- 
draft  user  charge  mechanism. 

Finally,  incorporation  of  a  require- 
ment for  the  preparation  of  a  defini- 
tive economic  Impact  analysis  to  ac- 
company any  revised  administration 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Congress 
that  calls  for  the  imposition  of  a  uni- 
versal requirement  for  local  cost  shar- 
ing of  deep-draft  navigation  improve- 
ments and  matntmance  dredging. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  remain  fun- 
damental questions  as  yet  unanswered 
before  a  consensus  can  be  reached  on 
broadening  the  scope  of  port  develop- 
ment leidslation  beyond  that  which  I 
am  introdudng  today.  Among  these 
questions  are: 

What  cost-recovery  formula  will 
govern  the  allocation  of  Federal  and 
local  expenditures  for  deep-draft  navi- 
gation Improvements  and  channel 
maintenance  in  the  future? 

How  should  such  a  formula  be  deter- 
mined? 

On  the  basis  of  channel  depth  in  the 
case  of  new  construction? 

On  the  basis  of  some  fixed  percent- 
age of  average  maintenance  costs  na- 
tionally in  the  case  of  maintenance 
projects? 

Should  some  cxp  be  imposed  above 
some  national  ceiling  with  the  differ- 
ence in  maintenance  costs  above  that 
celling  a  local  responsibility? 

What  Is  the  scope  or  expenditures 
that  should  be  encompassed  in  any 
cost-recovery  formula  adopted? 

What  mixture  of  general  revenue 
and  deep-draft  user  charge  fees  levied 
on  a  TT^«^"*'  and  local  basis  should  be 
adopted  to  permit  such  a  fundamental 
shift  in  intergovernmental  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility with  the  minimum  nega- 
tive economic  impact? 

And.  last,  what  economic  impacts 
will  the  levy  of  deep-draft  user  charges 
have  on  the  volume  and  distribution 
of  intematioiud  trade  and  domestic 
commerce  in  the  United  States? 

This  legislation  offers  at  least  par- 
tial answers  to  these  questions  and— 
by  linking  the  Issues  of  fast-tracking, 
cost-sharing,  and  deep-draft  user 
charges— offers  an  u>proach  to  resolv- 
ing these  underlying  issues  in  an  effi- 
cient and  equitable  manner. 

The  legislation  was  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  expediting  the 
construction  of  a  limited  number  of 
deep-draft  conventional  ports  capable 
of  accommodating  a  new  generation  of 
projected  deep-draft  colliers  in  the  ex- 
panding world  steam  coal  trade.  That 
impetus  has  diminished— at  least  for 
the  near  term— until  the  national  and 
global  economies  begin  to  recover. 

However,  viewed  In  the  broader  con- 
text as  a  stimulus  for  trade  expansion. 
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infrastructure  Improvement.  Industrtal 
revitalization.  and  employment  gen- 
eration, early  consideration  of  compre- 
hensive port  development  Jobs  legisla- 
tion by  the  98th  Congress  is  a  logical 
successor  to  enactment  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1982. 

Economic  conditions  clearly  dictate 
the  need  for  a  Jobs/infrastTUCture 
stimulating  legislative  package.  Twelve 
million  Americans  are  out  of  woric 
today— ia.8  percent  or  1  In  9  pen»ns 
in  the  woi^  force.  An  additional  1.8 
million  Americans  are  reportedly  too 
discouraged  to  continue  seeking  em- 
ployment. Four  million  traditional 
manufacturing  Jobs  have  been  lost 
over  the  last  decade— 250,000  of  those 
in  New  York  City  alone.  The  American 
economy  is  said  to  be  undergoing 
structural  shifts  from  manufacture  to 
service-related  activities— further  re- 
ducing the  likelihood  that  many  of 
these  Jobs  in  traditional  industries  will 
ever  rem>pear. 

If  this  is  Indeed  the  case,  a  national 
program  of  port  modernization  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  to  simultaneous- 
ly rebuild  our  transportation  infra- 
structure and  revitalize  basic  indus- 
tries such  as  mining,  steel  production, 
and  construction  through  stimulating 
capital  investment.  This  will  result  In 
increased  productivity  and  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  industry  and,  at  the 
same  time,  create  new  opportunities  In 
trade-related  service  activities  such  as 
banking,  insurance,  data  processing, 
and  shipping. 

The  port  Industry  is  already  credited 
with  creating  1  million  Jobs  in  the  na- 
tional economy.  For  every  600  tons  of 
import  and  export  cargo  handled,  a 
new  Job  is  created.  Commercial  port 
operations  annually  contribute  $70  bil- 
lion to  the  gross  national  product;  $10 
billion  in  Federal  taxes;  $5  billion  in 
SUte  and  local  taxes;  and  $27  billion 
in  business  and  personal  Income  to  the 
national  economy.  The  $6  billion  in 
customs  receipts  alone  collected  at  sea- 
ports represents  the  fourth  largest 
soiuce  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  „  .^  ^ 

One  in  every  five  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  In  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
and  services  Is  related  to  inuwrt  and 
export  trade  in  one  way  or  another. 
Three  out  of  every  four  bushels  of 
wheat  produced  in  this  country  are  for 
export.  ,        ^ 

The  United  SUtes  Is  the  largest  ex- 
porter of  grain  and  coaL  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  U.S.  International  trade 
by  volume  passes  through  the  national 
network  of  189  deep-draft  commercial 
ports.  The  President  w>tly  character- 
ized the  strategic  relationship  between 
port  development  and  expansion  of 
international  trade,  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  his  stote  of  the 
Union  message.  Currently,  10  percent 
of  gross  national  product  is  attributa- 
ble to  international  trade. 
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This  percentage  amtrfbution  has 
doubled  over  the  past  30  years.  This  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  investment  of 
over  $5  billion  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  port  authorities  in 
shoreside  facilities  since  World  War  n 
and  $40  Ulllcm  in  cumulattve  public 
and  private  investments  in  marine  far 
duties  bi  the  United  States.  An  addi- 
tddnal  $5  bflllon  in  non-Federal  invest- 
ments will  be  needed  to  meet  the  de- 
mftT^'fa  of  expanding  international 
trade  before  the  end  of  this  decade. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  estimated 
total  Federal  expenditure  of  $4.4  bfl- 
llon in  iminoving  and  maintaining  the 
navigability  of  deep-draft  commeridal 
ports  since  1824. 

All  of  these  expenditures  have  been 
m«/ii»  pursuant  to  a  200-year-old  part- 
nership of  constitutiimal  origin  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  under  which  the  Federal 
Govonment  lias  undertaken  to  main- 
tain and  linprove  the  navigability  of 
channels— and  the  States,  acting 
through  local  ports,  have  fostered  the 
develomnent  of  complementary  shore- 
side  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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commerce. 

Over  the  last  decade  that  partner- 
ship has  been  strained  by  the  absence 
of  a  coherent  and  stable  Federal  policy 
toward  port  development.  There  lias 
not  been  a  single  new  deeuMtamft  navi- 
gation project  authorized  for  7  years. 
Regulatory  delays  and  bureaucratic 
redt^TC  have  delayed  even  the  routine 
maintenance  of  the  existing  syston. 
This  Is  reflected  in  delays  of  up  to  2 
years  in  the  renewal  of  periodic  maln- 
tmance  dredging  permits  for  existing 
authorized  channels.  When  mainte- 
nance dredging  Is  performed,  the  cost 
is  rapidly  becoming  prohibitive.  This  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  400-percent  in- 
crease in  maintenance  dredging  costs 
over  the  last  decade— much  of  which  is 
attributable  to  regulatory  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  made 
port  development  a  priority  Issue  for 
the  98th  Congress.  The  Issue  of  port 
development  Is  Inseparable  from  the 
need  to  rebuild  our  transportation  in- 
frastructure, revitalize  our  basic  indus- 
tries, and  expand  our  International 
titwle  as  the  proper  path  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  members  of  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation—as well  as  the  admlnlstra- 
tion— in  seeing  this  Important  legisla- 
tion enacted.* 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcaupoanA 
nr  THB  BOUSE  or  izraasBirTATivxs 
Thunday,  February  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Oneaker, 
I  believe  our  country  finds  itself  at  a 
watershed  In  its  history.  In  the  last 
few  years,  living  standards  have  stag- 
nated, as  our  productivity  has  fallen  to 
the  lowest  level  of  any  of  the  Western 
industrial  powers  and  Japan.  Unjess 
robust  productivity  growth  is  restored, 
the  steady  rise  in  living  standards  we 
have  known  throua^i  most  of  our  his- 
tory win  be  no  more.  America  will 
likdy  lose  its  position  as  the  leading 
eccmomic  power  to  Japan  by  the  next 
century.  The  following  excerpt  from 
the  1083  Report  of  the  Councfl  of  Eco- 
nonoic  Advisers-pages  83  and  84— ex- 
plains the  long-term  ctmsequences  of 
our  productivity  crisis: 

During  the  1970s,  ivodoetivtty  growth  in 
the  United  States  deceleratwl  rapidly.  Be- 
tween 1948  and  1907  the  growth  rate  of  pro- 
duettvtty  (as  measured  by  output  per  hour 
in  the  private  bustneas  economy)  was  9.1 
percent,  compared  to  U  peieent  between 
1M7  and  197S  and  only  OM  percent  between 
197S  and  1901.  _^^ 

"me  coiMequenoes  of  reduced  producovity 
growth  for  our  standard  of  llvtaig  over  the 
long  run  are  greater  than  thoae  of  any  other 
current  economic  proUem.  In  1981  the 
American  economy  produced  approximately 
$12,780  worth  of  output  per  capita.  Had  pro- 
ductivity growth  continued  at  the  1948-67 
rate  during  the  14  years  subsequent  to  1967. 
output  per  capita  would  have  reached 
916.128  in  1961.  26  percent  higher  than  the 
actual  value.  As  a  standard  of  comparisoo. 
the  recent  recession  reduced  per  capiU 
output  by  oidy  4  percent  between  the  third 
quarter  of  1961  and  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1682.  lea  than  one-fifth  the  reduction  at- 
tributable to  the  productivity  shortfaU.  As 
tJm*  passes,  the  consequences  of  reduced 
prodDCtivtty  growth  are  compounded.  In- 
creasing the  productivity  growth  rate  by  2 
percentage  pointa  annually  would  more 
t-hMi  double  our  material  standard  of  living 
by  2020,  compared  to  the  levd  it  would 
reach  othowiae. 

The  productivity  slowdown  is  not  reliably 
attrflMitable  to  any  sini^  cause  or  oombina- 
tkm  of  cauaea.  Various  analaysts  have  sug- 
gested that  higher  energy  prices,  regulatory 
changes,  reduced  research  and  devdopment 
9>ending.  reduced  opportunities  for  techni- 
cal innovaticm.  the  changing  composition  of 
the  labor  force,  and  changing  worker  atti- 
tudes, as  well  as  reduced  capital  formation, 
are  responsible  for  the  productivity  slow- 
down. An  accurate  accoimting  of  the  sources 
of  the  slowdown  is  probably  impossible  in 
light  of  the  multitude  of  oompeting  expUr 
nations  and  the  statistical  difficulties  associ- 
ated with  illift*"r'*»*''"f  between  their  rela- 
tive effects  precisely. 

M^"y  of  the  possible  causes  of  the  produc- 
tivity slowdown  are  probably  not  reversible 
through  public  poUcy.  There  is  reUUvely 
little  the  Federal  Government  could  have 
done  to  offset  the  negaUve  effect  of  sharp 
Increases  in  oQ  prices  or,  for  that  matter,  to 
influence     chtt^ging     cultural     attitudes 
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ind  final  Justification  for  in- 
formation  comes  frcm   a 
the  total  pretax  return  to  in- 
the  return  received  by  pri- 
Brtimates  suggest  that  the 
return  to  Investment  in  corpo- 
IS  measured  by  its  pretax  mar- 
ls about  11  percmt.  This 
00  Invested  today  yields  sode- 
year,  or  alternatively  a  perma- 
11  cents.  While  the  total 
fluctuates  frran  year  to  year 
studies  have  tended 
It  has  stayed  within  the  range 
throughout  the  postwar 
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rates  of  return  over  the  last 
with  many  investors  earn- 
real   after-tax    returns   over 
pniod.  Even  leaving  aside  the 
taxes,  the  real  return  on 
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retiun.  they  carry  with  than 
of  risk.  The  average  real 
sto^  before  personal 
I  eroent  over  the  lMO-^1  period, 
lost  money  in  real  terms  in  13 
and  over  periods  as  long  as  17 
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ing  more  and  more  of  the  Nation's 
wealth  and  Investing  less  and  less  in 
the  future,  thereby  continuing  the 
steady  erosion  of  the  productive  capac- 
ity without  which  we  cannot  raise  our 
stamtord  of  living,  support  needed 
social  programs,  or  def aid  the  country 
against  a  ruthless,  anriiltious  adver- 
sary? 

The  gentleman's  article  in  full  fol- 
lows. I  call  upon  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  face  up.  as 
has  President  Reagan,  to  this  funda- 
mental issue.  Oive  us  not  a  rag  tMg  of 
cliches  and  nostrums  chosen  solely  to 
avoid  giving  offense  to  the  social  inter- 
ests, but  a  coherent  program  to  restore 
our  productive  capacity,  without 
which  all  Americans,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old.  will  have  no  future.  If 
you  do  not  have  such  a  program,  then 
the  President's  ought  to  be  vjproved 
forthwith. 

Dmms  Is  Oktthio  Omlt  Its  Faix  Shasb  or 
TBxBuiMar 

(By  James  O.  Martin)' 

President  Reagan  has  pnwised  a  pro-Jobs 
budget  that  asks  saerifioe  of  an  Americans. 
The  chorus  of  protest  comes  from  many 
special  intovsts  that  confuse  their  priorities 
with  the  country's  needs. 

Our  central  flacal  task  is  to  cut  substan- 
tially the  huge  prospective  deficits  in  order 
to  further  reduce  interest  rates,  raise  invest- 
ment from  what  has  beoi  the  lowest  level 
among  Western  industrial  powers  and 
Japan,  and  nurture  sustained,  non-inflaUon- 
ary  growth.  The  President,  promises  to 
achieve  this  largely  by  ciutailing  the  most 
n^idly  rising  part  of  the  tMdget:  middle- 
class  entiUement  programs,  lad  by  Social  Se- 
curity (In  which  savings  have  already  been 
negotiated  by  the  President  and  the  Dono- 
cratic  leadership).  Medicare,  federal  retire- 
ment programs  and  farm-price  supports. 

These  were  largely  imtouched  in  the  first 
two  budgets:  the  burden  of  sacrifice  was  car- 
ried by  lower-income  dtlxens.  This  would  be 
rectified  in  the  present  budget,  which 
spreads  the  burden  more  broadly. 

Some  historical  perspective  on  entiUe- 
ments  demonstrates  the  modest  nature  of 
the  President's  proposed  changea.  The  num- 
bers In  the  table  speak  more  eloquenUy 
than  the  sniping  attacks  of  the  critics,  who 
myoplcally  gaae  at  their  own  programs, 
blind  to  the  full  picttire  of  the  national  In- 
terest: 
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spread  between  the  total  and 
to  Investment  Is  a  conse- 
tax  system,  which  extracts  a 
total  return  to  investment 
m  private  investora.  Captlal 
are  reduced  because  the  cor- 
tax  reducee  the  return  that 
can  pay  out  to  Investors.  As  a 
of  thla  tax-induced  divergence 
private  and  total  return  to  in- 
litUe  investment  takea  place, 
the  desirability  of  measures 
tax  distortions  snd  to  in- 
to save  and  invest 
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Presiden.  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  fac  !S  up  to  this  most  central  of 
aU  issues,  ha  outlined  in  an  article  in 
the  Los  Ai  geles  Times  on  February  11. 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Car  >lina:  Can  we  go  on  consum- 
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From  1970  to  1980.  entitiements  spending 
grew  by  119  percent  (in  constant  dollars) 
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and  by  three-fifths  as  a  portion  of  the  grass 
national  product  It  would  still  rise  under 
Reagan's  program— from  9.S  percent  of  the 
ONP  In  IMO  to  9.9  percent  In  1988. 

Tbt  main  focus  of  critics  is  defense. 
Again,  history  plaoea  the  Issue  In  a  clearer 
light  Bven  with  the  President's  buildup,  de- 
fense spending  from  1970  to  19M  would  rise 
only  1.7  percent  a  year.  Aastiming  adoption 
of  the  President's  cuts,  this  is  less  than  half 
of  the  3.7  pocent  annual  Inereaae  in  non-de- 
fense spending  over  the  same  period.  The 
tabl»  shows  that  as  a  portkm  of  the  gross 
natlaial  peoduct  defense  (at  7.8  percent) 
would  remain  significantly  below  the  9.9 
percent  going  to  entitiemoiU  In  1988.  The 
defense  figure— which  Is  comparable  to  or 
lower  than  the  levels  of  the  1960s  and  '80s— 
reprcsenU  a  reasonable  reordering  of  prior- 
ities In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  Union's  un- 
precedented military  buildup. 

Like  my  oolleaguea,  I  will  i^ve  the  defense 
budget  careful  aerutlny,  but  I  will  also  note 
that  the  President's  1984  proposal  la  only 
$8.3  bmion.  or  3.7  percent  above  the  1984 
level  recommended  by  President  Jimmy 
Charter  in  January,  1981.  Reagan  Is  standing 
up  to  the  fundanumtal  issue.  Can  we  go  on 
consuming  more  and  more  of  the  nation's 
wealth  and  investing  less  and  less  in  the 
future,  thereby  omtinuing  the  steady  ero- 
sion of  the  productive  capacity  without 
which  we  cannot  raise  our  standard  of 
living,  support  needed  social  programs  or 
defend  the  country  against  a  ruthless  ambi- 
tious adverswy? 

The  Donocrats  like  to  pose  as  the  friends 
of  the  Jobless,  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  But 
all  that  they  have  to  say  about  restoring  our 
nation's  productivity  is  to  raise  taxes,  cut 
defense  and  keep  out  cheaper  foreign  prod- 
ucts—all countoproductive  measures.  For 
the  unemployed,  they  promise  a  quick-fix 
Job  program,  to  be  paid  for  with  the  Jobs  of 
workers  in  the  private  sector.  lost  through 
higher  interest  rates  or  higher  taxes.  The 
best  way  to  ease  the  plight  of  the  12  million 
unemployed  Is  by  way  of  economic  recovery 
and  rapid  growth,  which  would  be  aborted 
by  the  Democrats'  plan  to  reinstate  their 
big-spending  policies  of  the  past. 

Where  Reagan  asks  for  sacrifice  and  takes 
the  long  view,  the  Democrats  pander  to 
narrow  Interests  and  promise  instant  solu- 
tions. The  drumbeat  of  criticism— and  the 
stale  panaceas  that  they  advance— address 
only  the  symptoms,  not  the  causes,  of  our 
economic  decline.  They  do  not  offer  a  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis.  As  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  recently  said  of  her  opposi- 
tion, they  wallow  in  it. 

(Jama  O.  Martin  (R-N.CJ  U  a  member  of 
the  Hoiue  Way$  and  Meam  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  RetnMican  Re- 
tearch  Committee.)m 
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RISING  NATURAL  OAS  PRICES 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

or  COLOBASO 
m  THg  HOUSK  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVCS 

Tuetday,  February  8. 1983 

•  Mr.  KCXK>VSEK.  Bir.  Speaker.  I 
share  my  colleagues'  concern  for  rising 
natural  gas  prices  in  a  time  of  appar- 
ent surplus  supply.  The  combination 
of  increased  fuel  bills,  record  levels  of 
unemployment  and  reduced  govern- 
ment services  and  support  for  those 
citizens  truly  In  need,  creates  real  dis- 


tress for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  households. 

Consumers  in  my  district  share  my 
concern  for  this  issue  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  How  are  we  to  respond?  It 
would  be  politicaUy  easy  to  embrace 
the  so-called  quick  fixes  which  have 
been  introduced  In  this  House  and  in 
the  other  body.  I  could  certainly  earn 
many  votes  by  embracing  and  support- 
ing a  price  freeze  on  gas  prices  at  the 
wellhead  or  by  supporting  legislative 
restrictions  on  the  operation  of  gas 
purchase  contracts.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  will  solve  the  problem,  either  now 
or  in  the  future,  when  additional  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  wiU  be  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  5  years  ago  we 
were  told  that  this  country  was  run- 
ning out  of  gas.  We  were  told  that  no 
matter  how  high  the  price,  our  supply 
potential  was  limited.  That  is  certainly 
true  in  the  long  term  because  natural 
resources  are  finite,  but,  even  with  the 
flaws  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
domestic  reserve  additions  almost 
matched  production  in  1981  and  1982. 
I  do  know  that  substantial  additions  to 
reserves  were  a  result  of  Incentives 
within  the  NGPA  to  explore  for  un- 
controlled gas;  gas  found  in  reservoirs 
deeper  than  15.000  feet,  and  gas  con- 
tained in  tight-sands  reservoirs  which 
also  receives  an  incentive  price.  But,  I 
have  also  been  told  by  producers  that 
there  has  been  no  exploration  for  a  lot 
of  conventional,  shallower  gas  because 
the  producer  cannot  achieve  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  return  to  cover  his  risk 
of  finding  nothing.  Now  that  does  not 
m&kG  sense. 

I  am  not  sure  that  freezing  prices  at 
this  time  is  a  very  wise  move.  My  con- 
stituents are  both  users  and  producers. 
I  have  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
mercial interests  as  well  as  homeown- 
ers, all  of  whom  are  concerned  about 
what  we  are  doing  with  natural  gas 
policy.  We  must  have  a  policy  that 
works  now  to  keep  natural  gas  prices 
at  reasonable  levels  as  well  as  a  policy 
that  will  provide  adequate  supply  in 
the  middle  of  this  decade  and  later. 
Economic  recovery  and  a  strong  na- 
tional industrial  base  demand  that  of 
us.  A  band-aid  approach  for  now  may 
be  the  easy  way  out.  but  for  the  long 
term,  it  Is  the  wrong  approach. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  these  quick  fix 
ideas.  I  \irge  my  colleagues  in  the  ap- 
propriate committees  on  both  sides  of 
Congress  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  de- 
veloping a  sane,  long-term  solution.  I 
do  not  know  that  total  decontrol  is  the 
answer,  but  I  do  know  that  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  Is  a  flawed  bill.  I  be- 
lieve in  m***""'""  development  of  U.S. 
resources,  and  I  have  supported  that 
belief  in  this  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with 
the  consumers,  the  producers,  the 
transporters,  and  the  distributors  to 
come  up  with  a  policy  we  can  debate 
and  vote  for,  or  against,  on  tWs  floor.  I 
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urge  them  to  put  aside  the  sensation- 
alism that  has  surrounded  this  issue 
and  get  on  with  the  task.« 
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DEBT  CEILINO 

HON.  DAVm  DREIER 

opcsLiyoBinA 
nr  TBB  BonsE  op  isPRSSDrrATivis 
Thunday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.    DREIER    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  recently.  I  introduced  Hotise 
Resolution  53.  legislation  which  will 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  on  any  legis- 
lation that  will  increase  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt.  My  resolution 
will  make  it  more  difficult  to  increase 
the  public  debt  and  will  eliminate  the 
practice  of  raising  the  debt  limit  by 
simply  voting  for  a  budget  resolution. 
According  to  House  Rule  49.  when 
the  House  accepts  a  conference  budget 
resolution,  a  different  bill  automatical- 
ly setting  the  debt.limit  to  the  amotmt 
in  the  resolution  is  created  and  is  con- 
sidered to   have   passed  the  House. 
Unlike  the  Senate,  the  House  has  in- 
stitutionalized the  debt  ceiling  debate 
in  favor  of  inflation  and  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government 
in  credit  markets. 

For  example,  in  1979.  the  inflation 
rate  hit  10  percent  while  the  Federal 
participation  rate  in  domestic  credit 
markets  hit  a  low  of  18.9  percent.  In 
1982.  the  inflation  rate  was  3.9  percent 
but  the  participation  rate  surged  to 
48.9  percent. 

As  these  sUtistics  illustrate,  there 
hasn't  been  complete  congressional 
consideration  of  all  the  options  avaU- 
able  to  our  colleagues.  A  required  two- 
thirds  vote  on  legislation  to  increase 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  putdic  debt 
would  lessen  the  bias  toward  "crowd- 
ing-out" private  Investment  or  the  cre- 
ation of  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  people  we  repre- 
sent, the  debt  ceiling  is  an  important 
symbol.  Voting  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing is  tantamount  to  an  admission  of 
failure  in  the  fight  to  reduce  spending, 
to  control  the  deficit,  and  generally,  to 
create  a  positive  economic  atmosphere 
for  the  hardwoiking  American  taxpay- 
er.* 


Page  2.  amend  lines  7  through  10  to  read 
asfbUows: 
(3)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(Ar  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(AXI)". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "will  apply  (1)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(I)  will  apply". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and  (11)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  (U)  will  apply.  In  the  case 
of  systems  esUbllshfd  after  January  1983. 
to  substantially  all  payors  for  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  in  the  State  within  three  years 
after  the  date  the  system  first  takes  effect 
and  (m)  will  apply",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause:* 


MEDICARE  REFORM  ACT 

HON.  RONWYDEN 

OFOiaooii 
ni  TBI  HOXrSI  OP  KKFRmilTATIVXS 

Thur»day,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly Introduced  HJl.  1227,  the  Medicare 
Payment  Reform  Act  of  1983.  Since 
that  time.  I  have  discovered  that  a  sec- 
tion of  that  bill  was  inadvertently  left 
out  of  the  final  printed  version.  I 
would  like  to  request  that  the  full  text 
of  that  section  be  printed  below  for 
the  Rbooho. 


MAINTAINING  THE  EUERLY  AT 
HOME:  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OPIRWTOaX 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBBSERTATIVXS 

Thurtday,  February  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaka,  on  Janu- 
ary 3. 1983. 1  introduced  HJl.  76,  a  blU 
which  would  provide  an  important  im- 
petus to  the  establishment  of  alter- 
nate living  arrangements  for  elderly 
citizens  who  either  live  alone  or  are 
forced  into  unnecessary  institutional- 
ization and  for  their  families  who  wish 
to  support  their  dependent  relative  in 
the  family  home. 

Presently,  ^proximately  11  percmt 
of  the  Nation's  population  is  over  age 
65.  The  number  of  elderly  living  alone 
has  increased  substantially.  Addition- 
ally, the  number  of  elderly  living  out- 
side the  extended  family  has  changed 
drastically.  Twenty  years  ago.  46  per- 
cent of  those  persons  over  65  lived 
with  their  children.  By  1975.  this 
figure  had  dropped  to  18  percent.  The 
number  of  institutionalized  elderly  has 
also  risen,  due  to  a  variety  of  variables. 
By  the  year  2030.  there  will  be  55  mil- 
lion persons  over  the  age  of  76  in  our 
country,  representing  22  percent  of 
the  population.  It  is  essential  that  we 
now  consider  alternatives  to  tradition- 
al delivery  modes  of  health  care  and 
social  services  to  this  population.  The 
oonUnuimi  of  care  for  this  population, 
which  includes  such  services,  should 
be  expanded  to  Include  aU  viable  alter- 
natives. 

HJl.  76  provides  for  a  $500  tax  credit 
to  those  families  and  individuals  who 
ipftintAin  an  elderly  dependent  In  their 
homes  for  over  one-half  of  the  taxable 
year.  The  availability  of  a  tax  credit 
would  ease  the  major  obstacle  that 
many  families  face  in  caring  for  their 
family  members  who  are  65  or  oWer. 
The  cost  of  such  care.  By  offering  a 
tax  credit  to  these  families,  an  incen- 
tive to  mft'"»^'"'"g  the  elderly  person 
in  the  home  is  created.  The  resultant 
money  may  be  utilized  to  defray  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  elderly  family 
member. 
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studies  1  Ave  shown  thmt  it  is  gener- 
ally f  smO  es,  not  the  Oovemment, 
that  provl(  le  the  most  care  for  the  el- 
deriy.  The  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
mlnlstratic  D  has  estimated  that  be- 
tween 60  a  Ml  80  percent  of  the  care  re- 
ceived by  he  impaired  elderly  is  pro- 
vMed  by  amily  members  or  friends 
who  are  n<  t  compensated.  In  addition, 
informatioa  frmn  the  field  clearly 
points  to  &e  family  as  the  preferred 
provider  df  services  to  the  elderly. 
However,  public  programs  currently 
provide  m<  re  support  for  institutional 
forms  of  1<  ng-term  care  than  for  com- 
munity-baied  services.  This  bias 
toward  ins  itutlonal  care  under  public 
IHt)grams  Is  a  major  factor  limiting 
the  spreac  of  community-based  long- 
term-care  ifforts.  Furthermore,  demo- 
gnuphlc  di  anges  regarding  the  family 
are  likely  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
continued  lUlity  of  families  to  provide 
care  for  tl  eir  elderly  dependents.  The 
increasing  divorce  rate  and  the  decline 
in  the  bii^  rate,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creasing pi  rticipation  of  women  in  the 
work  force  may  iz^inge  the  desires  of 
families  to  open  their  homes  to  elderly 
family  mei  nbers. 

In  light  Qf  these  facts,  efforts  must 
be  made  t  >  support  f  amUles  that  wish 
to  malntai  a  their  elderly  family  mem- 
bers at  htme  rather  than  turning  to 
institutional  care  provided  under 
public  proi  Tans.  The  legislation  which 
I  have  pn  posed  will  provide  financial 
incentives  to  families,  thus  encoiirag- 
ing  them  to  cooperate  in  home  sup- 
port of  th(  elderly. 

A  supph  mentary  benefit  to  the  tax 
credit  pro]  losal  is  that  it  would  help  to 
relieve  soiae  of  the  strain  placed  on 
family  income  which  often  manifests 
itself  in  at  ts  of  abuse.  Two  important 
studies  ol  domestic  violence  against 
the  elder  y  were  conducted  at  the 
Chronic  Ilness  Center  of  Cleveland 
and  at  the  Center  of  Aging  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Both  studies 
identified  material  abuse  as  one  of  the 
major  tatoM  of  domestic  violence 
against  th :  elderly.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Humaz  Services,  which  I  chair,  has 
held  seve-al  hearings  since  1979  on 
abuse  of  he  elderly  and  has  verified 
and  high  Ighted  the  conclusions  of 
these  two  studies.  The  adoption  of  a 
tax  credit  would  begin  to  ease  the  fi- 
nancial strain  that  so  many  families 
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and  diverse.  Endorsement  of  such  a 
proposal  has  been  received  from  the 
delegates  at  the  1982  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  the  1980  White 
House  Conference  on  Families,  as  well 
as  the  Urban  Elderly  Coalition.  Fur- 
ther, the  1981  National  Council  on 
Aging  survey,  conducted  by  Louis 
Harris  A  Associates,  f  otmd  overwhelm- 
ing suinwrt  for  giving  a  "tax  break"  to 
families  that  provide  health  care  af. 
home  to  the  elderly. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  Houe 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  espe- 
cially familiar  with  those  problems 
which  face  the  elderly  today  as  well  as 
those  facing  family  members  who  wish 
to  maintain  older  relatives  in  their 
homes.  H  Jl.  76  will  seek  to  encoiuage 
the  care  of  elderly  in  the  home  while 
retaining  medicare  benefits  for  eligible 
seniors.  My  bill  will  provide  incentives 
to  home  care  by  the  family  and  will,  at 
last,  recognize  the  fuU  potential  of 
support  that  the  family  can  bring  to 
the  elderly  and  the  source  of  wisdom 
and  strength  that  the  elderly  can 
bring  to  family  members.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  timely 
and  important  initiative.* 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
REPORT  ON  BERLIN.  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAurounA 

IH  THX  HOUSX  or  RXPRXSEHTATTVCS 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mi.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  the  foUowing  report  issued 
by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of 
El  Salvador  on  the  recent  takeover  of 
the  city  of  Berlin.  El  Salvador,  by  left- 
ist guerrillas. 

RiOBTS  COlOflBSIOIl  Dkkibs  FBCLN 
AcnoHB  IH  Bkujh 
The  Human  Rights  Commlasion  of  El  Sal- 
vador, ooncemed  about  the  events  in  the 
dty  of  Berlin,  and  at  the  request  of  a  group 
of  pe<vle  of  Berlin  living  in  San  Salvador, 
traveled  on  4  February  to  that  dty,  where 
with  deep  sorrow  and  humanitarian  feelings 
the  oommlsston  was  able  to  verify  that: 

1.  The  FlfLN-FDR  [Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front]  Indiscriminately  attacked  the 
dvQlan  population  of  that  dty,  causing 
fires;  looting  government  of  floes,  stores  and 
private  residences,  and  causing,  with  its  con- 
tinuous shelling,  the  exodus  of  thousands  of 
people.  Induding  children,  elderly  people 
and  women  who  tried  to  find  a  safe  place  to 
protect  their  lives. 

2.  At  no  Ume  could  the  dty  of  Berlin  rep- 
resent a  military  or  strategic  objective  since 
thoe  were  only  43  members  of  the  armed 
forces— policemen  and  national  guards- 
men—in the  dty. 

3.  Through  military  and  psychological 
pressures,  the  dvOlans  were  forced  to  go  to 
the  dty's  park,  where  they  had  to  partid- 
pate  In  rallies  that  were  filmed  by  foreign 
newsmen.  The  films  have  subseqtiently  been 
shown  In  several  countries  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose  of   confusing    international    opinion, 


trying  to  make  international  opinion  believe 
that  the  subversives  have  the  support  of  the 
people.  This  is  one  more  exploitation  of  the 
Salvadorans'  tragedy  and  sorrow  for  politi- 
cal propaganda  purposes. 

4.  They  caused  the  deaths  of  a  least  12  de- 
fenseless dvillans.  Including  children, 
women  and  elderly  people,  without  counting 
the  casualties  caused  by  the  aimed  forces. 

In  the  face  of  such  actions,  which  are  a 
flagrant  violation  of  human  rights  and  of 
the  tnteraational  agreemenU  established  In 
the  United  Nations'  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights,  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mjBicm  of  EI  Salvador  energetically  protesto 
this  savage  terrorist  act  and  Joins  the  grief 
of  the  country's  people,  especially  the 
heroic  residenU  of  the  dty  of  Berlin,  who 
despite  everything  that  hamiened  in  those 
distnsMtng  moments,  courageously  repudiat- 
ed the  attack  on  their  dty  by  the  terrorist 
groups  of  the  mUS-FDR.  The  commission 
also  demands- 

1.  An  t^^'^M^t*  halt  to  the  indiscriminate 
attacks  on  defenseless  dvHians. 

2.  That  in  accordance  with  the  most  ele- 
mental principles  of  humanity  and  Justice 
there  be  reelect  for  the  lives  and  security  of 
noncombatants  and  for  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  and  freely  express  their  political 
views  and  give  their  moral  support  to  who- 
ever they  believe  deserves  it 

3.  That  the  VhlLS-FDR  refrain  from  com- 
mitting acts  of  vandalism  like  those  that  oc- 
curred in  the  dty  of  Berlin  because  they  are 
not  only  violating  the  rights  of  those  from 
whom  they  steal,  but  also  those  thousands 
of  poor  residents  whom  they  leave  without 
food,  medidne  and  essential  water  and  elec- 
tric services  for  long  periods. 

4.  That  the  FMIiN-F7}R  stop  the  senseless 
destruction  of  job  sources,  means  of  commu- 
nications and  the  infrastructure  in  general 
of  the  Salvadoran  people.  The  only  result  of 
this  destruction  is  to  impose  on  aU  the  Sal- 
vadoran people  the  most  cruel  and  extended 
suffering  to  which  any  country  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  has  l>een  subjected  In  this 
centiuy.  San  Salvador,  6  February  1983.« 


OIL  SHALE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

OP  UTAH 
m  THX  HOnSK  OF  RXPRXSEHTATTVXS 

Thursday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  same  oil 
shale  legislation  which  passed  the 
House  during  the  last  Congress.  The 
importance  of  this  legislation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  will  remove  the  institu- 
tional barriers  which  have  hindered 
commercial  development  of  oil  shale 
on  Federal  lands  to  date. 

Lands  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming contain  over  1.8  trillion  barrels 
of  shale  oil,  of  which  600  billion  bar- 
rels are  recoverable  with  known  tech- 
nology. 

Since  the  first  Federal  oil  shale 
tracts  were  leased  in  the  mldseventies 
none  has  yet  reached  commercial  pro- 
duction. This  deplorable  state  of  af- 
fairs is  due  in  put  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  oil  shale  provision  of  the 
Bffineral  Leasing  Act  was  written  in 
1920,   no   one   Imew   what  problems 
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would  attend  the  actual  development 
of  oil  shale.  Now  since  prototype  leas- 
ing has  occurred  and  experimentation 
has  taken  place,  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  original  oil  shale  provision  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  is  becoming 
evident. 

One  of  the  major  impedlemnts  has 
been  the  lack  of  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  allow  surface  use  of  addition- 
al lands  not  located  within  the  oil 
shale  lease.  In  some  of  the  richest 
shale  areas,  the  most  efficient  mining 
operations  cannot  be  accomplished  if 
the  processing  plant  and  spent  shale 
disposal  are  located  on  the  lease  site. 

The  biU  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue 
leases  for  piuposes  other  than  mining 
necessary  in  support  of  oil  shale  recov- 
ery operations,  including  the  disposal 
of  oil  shale  waste  and  the  materials  re- 
moved from  mined  land  and  the  build- 
ing of  plants,  reduction  works  and 
other  facilities  connected  with  oil 
shale  operations.  The  bill  limits  this 
offsite  leasing  authority  to  only  those 
leases  ancillary  to  a  Federal  oil  shale 
lease.' 

Oil  shale  leasing  in  Wyoming  and 
Utah  is  further  hldered  by  the  fact 
that  the  deposits  in  those  States  |ffe 
nor  rich  enough  to  support  a  comrher- 
cial  operation  within  the  confines  of  a 
5,120  acre  tract.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
retains  5,120  acres  as  the  maximum 
size  of  a  Federal  oil  shale  lease,  but 
will  permit  the  Secretary  to  increase 
the  amoimt  of  the  acreage  that  can  be 
included  in  an  oil  shale  lease  when  he 
determines  that  a  larger  area  is  re- 
quired to  permit  long-term  commercial 
operations.  In  making  this  determina- 
tion the  Secretary  must  consider  the 
reserve  potential  of  the  specific  tract 
to  lie  leased  and  document  his  finding 
that  additional  acreage  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  lease  to  render  it  eco- 
nomically viable.  Furthermore,  he 
may  not  issue  any  lease  in  excess  of 
15.360  acres.  With  this  provision  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  for  oil  shale  de- 
velopment to  be  concentrated  in  Colo- 
rado, where  the  richest  reserves  are 
found,  thus  limiting  the  impacts  on 
that  State  while  permitting  other 
States  to  share  in  the  development  of 
the  resource. 

Present  law  limits  to  one  the 
number  of  oil  shale  leases  which  may 
be  owned  by  one  person,  corporation, 
or  association.  This  bill  includes  some 
flexibility  in  this  limitation  so  that 
when  the  resources  of  any  lease  are 
within  15  years  of  being  depleted,  the 
lessee  may  qualify  for  an  additional 
lease. 

This  bill  further  allows  the  Secre- 
tary to  lease  oU  shale  parcels  to  avoid 
the  bypass  of  small  acreages  of  Feder- 
al oil  shale  resources  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  mined  economically  with- 
out counting  such  bypass  lease  against 
a  company's  lease  ownership  limita- 
tion. 
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The  bill  clarifies  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  authority  to  issue  multi- 
mineral  leases  since  substantial  quan- 
tities of  saline  minerals— dawsonlte, 
nahcollte  and  halite— are  associated 
with  Piceance  Creek  Basin  oil  shale  re- 
sources. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior believes  it  has  the  authority  to 
lease  the  saline  minerals  along  with 
the  oil  shale,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  questioned  this  authority. 
In  order  to  test  multimlneral  technolo- 
gy and  its  environmental  acceptability 
and  to  conserve  the  mineral  resources, 
this  bill  clearly  restates  this  multimln- 
eral leasing  authority. 

The  langiiage  of  this  bill  provides 
for  consultation  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  Governor  of  the  affected  State  on 
stipulations  in  the  lease  and  is  meant 
to  focus  discussion  on  the  specific  con- 
cerns of  the  State  vis-a-vls  the  Federal 
interest.  Last  Congress  the  Interior 
Committee  added  this  language  to  ex- 
press its  support  for  the  existing  prac- 
tice of  consultation  with  the  State  in 
the  belief  that  such  consultation  wiU 
continue  to  result  in  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  concerns  of  the  citizens  of 
the  affected  SUte. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  an  oQ 
shale  lessee  may  request  to  have  in- 
cluded in  his  lease  a  provision  for  ad- 
vance rental  payments  to  be  made  in 
any  year  and  credited  against  a  subse- 
quent year.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  assist  local  communities  by  provid- 
ing impact  assistance  funds  specifical- 
ly earmarked  for  this  purpose. 

This  oil  shale  bill  is  solid  and  sound 
because  it  specifically  addresses  the 
legal  problems  which  are  currently 
keeping  the  oil  shale  development 
from  achieving  its  commercial  poten- 
tial. Oil  shale  has  a  lot  to  offer  us,  for 
it  is  potentially  the  most  attractive 
source  of  liquid  fuels  from  a  synthetic 
fuel  source.  It  takes  less  energy  to  con- 
vert oil  shale's  kerogen  to  gasoline 
than  it  does  to  convert  coal  to  gasoline 
and  envlronmentsUy.  it  may  be  more 
desirable.  Now  no  one  is  going  to  claim 
at  this  stage  that  we  Imow  all  the  envl- 
ronmenULl  impacts  of  oil  shale  devel- 
opment or.  on  the  other  hand,  that 
water  availability  is  not  a  problem. 
The  technology  for  commercial  devel- 
opment is  still  untried.  But  it  is  in  part 
because  we  have  failed  to  give  Ameri- 
can enterprise  the  backing  necessary 
to  their  operations  that  we  do  not  yet 
have  a  proven  technology  or  answers 
to  our  environmental  questions. 

We  must  remove  institutional  bar- 
riers to  full  scale  development  while 
retaining  reasonable  safeguards  and 
regulations  if  we  want  to  permit  re- 
sponsible development  of  oil  shale  to 
go  forward.  It  is  important  that  Amer- 
ica know  what  the  real  potential  of  its 
oil  shale  resources  is.  and  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  lead  us  toward  that 
understanding.  I  am  convinced  this 
bill  offers  the  soundest  solution  to  re- 
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sponsible  development  of  our  oil  shale 
potential  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  serious  consideration.* 


MORE  RUSSIAN  STUDIES 
NEEDED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

orntDiAMA 
m  THX  HOUSK  or  RSPRKSDfTATIVXS 

TTittrsday.  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  BAr.  Speaker,  I 
woiild  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
from  the  November  8.  1982  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  8, 1982] 
RussiAJi  Lessons 

In  few  fields  do  so  many  rely  so  much  on 
the  brains  of  so  few  as  in  Soviet  studies. 
You  could  fit  around  a  card  table  all  the 
Americans  who  are  bilingual  experU  on 
Soviet  poUcy  in  Africa.  Or  China.  Or  any- 
where. That  point  alone  makes  powerfully 
plain  the  wisdom  of  W.  Averell  Harrlman's 
gift  of  $11  million  to  Colimibla  University 
for  a  new  Institute  for  the  Advanced  Study 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Still,  there  is  this  objection.  "Why  go  into 
a  field  in  which  there  is  not  any  hope  of 
finding  employment?"  ssks  a  disillusioned 
recent  graduate  in  Soviet  studies.  In  a  letter 
to  The  Washington  Post  In  fact,  there  are 
more  Jota  than  available  spedalists.  By  one 
estimate,  1,600  hi^dy  trained  Soviet  and 
East  European  experts  are  needed  in  public 
and  private  sector  Jobs,  not  induding  high 
school  teachers,  while  only  1,074  are  avail- 
able. 

But  there  is  another  explanation  for  dwin- 
dling interest.  Too  many  people  believe  that 
the  maAet  for  Soviet  studies  is  confined  to 
security-related  Jobs,  to  the  exdusion  of 
work  on  social  and  cultural  issues.  There  is 
more  going  on  in  Russia  than  missile  con- 
struction—not least  an  interesting  revival  in 
Soviet  films,  no  longer  simply  sterile  vari- 
ations of  boy-meets-tractor. 

A  glimpse  of  what  we  are  missing  was  pro- 
vided by  Marc  Greenfield's  recent  account 
in  The  Times  Magazine  of  his  two  years  as 
an  icngHnh  editor  at  a  Soviet  press  agency  in 
Moscow.  How  much  he  tells  of  workaday  re- 
alities in  the  sentence  he  heard  repeatedly 
from  Soviet  workers;  "They  pretend  to  pay 
us  and  we  pretend  to  work." 

With  any  luck.  Gov.  Harrlman's  benefac- 
tion could  help  turn  an  adverse  tide.  It  may 
encourage  Congress  to  endow  more  Russian 
studies.  Americans  who  complain  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  dosed  sodety  need  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  done  politically 
little  to  open  our  own  minds.* 


SAN  JOSE  MERCURY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

opcAuroamA 

IH  THE  HOUSX  OF  SXPRKSEIfTATlVCS 

Thunday.  February  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Congressman  Dow  Edwards 
and  myself,  I  would  like  to  commend 
and  congratulate  those  who  produce 
the  San  Jose  Mercury. 


February  17. 1983 
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For  yean  we  have  enjoyed  and 
relied  upon  the  Mercury,  and  we  were 
delighted  tc  hear  that  this  outstand- 
ing newspap  er  has  once  again  won  the 
professional  recognition  it  merits.  Last 
weekend,  tie  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  i  ssociatlon  gave  its  highest 
honors  to  tt:  e  San  Jose  Mercury. 

For  the  tli  Ird  straight  year,  the  Mer- 
cury's edlt^irial  pages  were  Judged 
California's  best.  The  Mercury  also 
harvested  t  le  first-place  prize  for  its 
coverage  of  business,  while  individual 
Mercury  staff  members.  Mary  Jo 
Moss.  Susai  Ager.  Steve  Johnson,  and 
Pete  Carey  iron  recognition  for  superi- 
or photogrt  phy,  writing,  and  indepth 
reporting. 

All  of  thJ  i  validated  the  Mercury's 
broadest,  fi  lest  award.  Assessing  gen- 
eral excellei  ice.  the  California  Newspa- 
per Publish  iT'8  Association  named  the 
San  Jose  M  ercury  the  best  metropoli- 
tan newspa]  ler  in  all  of  California. 

These  awirds  confirm  our  opinions 
and  fulfill  c  ur  wishes.  Mr.  Edwakos  of 
California  i  ad  I  have  watched,  worked 
with  and  a  Imlred  the  Mercury's  out- 
standing sti  ff .  We  have  seen  reporters 
ferret  out  details,  and  we  have 
watched  ecitors  research  and  weigh 
arguments. 

Some  representatives  of  totalitarian 
govemmeni  b  argue  that  America's  free 
press  Is  wcrthless.  because  American 
newspapers  fail  to  affect  policy. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  proves  these 
people  wroi  g. 

Each  mdrnlng.  Congressman  Ed- 
wards of  C  dlf omia  and  I  sift  through 
Mercury  a  tides  and  editorials,  and 
the  Mercujy's  words  about  economic 
policy,  heilth  care,  crime,  defense, 
education,  and  industry  often  shape 
our  thoughts  and  focus  our  energies. 
As  a  result,  our  ideas  have  often  come 
percolating  through  the  pages  of  the 
San  Jose  kfercury.  Even  when  the 
Mercury  andemns  rather  than  initi- 
ates our  id  ias.  its  words  affect  us  be- 
cause the  Mercury's  criticisms  are  so 
reg\ilarly  U  glcal  and  succinct. 

Indeed  tt  en,  as  a  valuable  entertain- 
er. educaUr.  and  critic,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  tr  ily  deserves  its  laurels. 

Mr.  Spea  cer.  Congressman  Edwards 
of  Calif  om  a  and  I  have  been  lucky  to 
enjoy  the  service  of  this  fine  paper, 
and  we  wa  it  now  to  thank  those  who 


have  given 

A  BILL 
"JOHN 
CHANT 


us  CaUf  omia's  finest.* 


TO  ESTABLISH  THE 
W.  BROWN"  AS  A  MER- 
ICARINE  MEMORIAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  incw  Touc 
ni  THi  ^ousx  or  rbprrsehtativis 
Thur  tday.  February  17. 19S3 
•  Mr.  BL  .GOL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  Cong]  ess.  I  introduced  legislation 
which  woi  Id  establish  a  national  marl- 
time    memorial    abo^    the    retired 
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World  War  II  liberty  ship,  the  John 
W.  Brown.  Today,  I  am  reintroducing 
that  legislation,  along  with  Congress- 
men  Aodarbo.  Weiss,  Owkhs.  Towire. 
MoLHf  ARi,  and  Schuibr. 

The  memorial  will  center  around  a 
maritime  museum  and  would  serve  as 
a  recognition  of  the  valiant  men  and 
women  who  constructed  and  operated 
the  greatest  fleet  of  merchant  vessels 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  These 
ships  transported  arms,  supplies,  and 
forces,  to  batUefields  in  Europe. 
Africa,  and  the  Far  East. 

The  risk  which  existed  on  these  ves- 
sels is  demonstrated  by  one  grim  sta- 
tistic: During  World  War  II.  merchant 
seamen  suffered  a  greater  percentage 
of  fatalities  than  any  branch  of  the 
armed  services,  except  for  the  B4a- 
rines.  ^    ^ 

The  role  of  the  merchant  fleet  was 
so  significant  that  General  Elsenhow- 
er characterized  the  merchant  marine 
as  the  fourUi  arm  of  defense. 

The  John  W.  Broton  was  one  of  2.770 
Liberty  ships  built  in  series  construc- 
tion from  a  master  plan  dating  from 
1879.  She  was  built  in  41  days  at  the 
Bethlehem-Fairfleld  Shipyard  In  Bal- 
timore. She  saw  service  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  a  troop  transport,  ferrying 
troops  to  the  Anzio  beachhead  and 
transporting  German  POWs  to  North 
Africa. 

After  the  war.  liberty  ships  served 
various  functions:  Some  became  naval 
auxiliary  vessels;  many  were  utilized 
as  break-bulk  transports  by  United 
States  and  foreign  shipping  lines;  and 
a  number  were  ultimately  used  in  arti- 
ficial reef  projects. 

In  1945.  the  John  W.  Brovm  became 
the  Nation's  first  and— to  my  knowl- 
edge—only maritime  high  schooL 
From  then  untU  last  year  she  was  used 
by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  teach  young  people  the  neces- 
sary sklUs  to  prepare  for  service  at  sea. 
The  board  of  education  has  now  de- 
cided to  cease  utilizing  the  John  W. 
Brovm  as  a  training  vessel,  and  she  is 
scheduled  to  be  returned  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration. 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion to  transfer  the  vessel  from 
MARAO  to  a  nonprofit  organization. 
The  John  W.  Brown  preservation 
project  will  transform  one  of  the  last 
remnants  of  that  great  Liberty  fleet 
Into  a  merchant  marine  memorial 
museum.  The  project  will  obtain  all  of 
its  fimds  from  private  contributions 
and  will  create  a  permanent  living  me- 
morial to  those  valiant  seamen  who 
gave  their  lives  so  that  others  might 
live  in  freedom. 

The  establishment  of  this  museum 
will  also  be  a  tribute  to  the  workers 
who  constructed  the  merchant  fleet 
that  helped  us  win  the  war.  These 
woi^ers— though  they  did  not  serve  on 
the  battlefield— worked  long  and  hard 
to  build  the  fleet.  Many  developed  as- 
bestos-related Illnesses. 
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Our  merchant  mariners  and  ship- 
yard woikers  have  long  been  neglected 
and  Ignored;  however,  this  legislation 
will  create  a  suitable  memorial  to  the 
valiant  men  and  women  who  served 
with  distinction,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  supporting  It.« 


LET  US  REPEAL  THE  10-PERCENT 
WTTHHOLDINO  TAX  ON  INTER- 
EST 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wuooiTsni 
nr  THE  H0U8I  or  rkpriskhtativbb 
Thurtday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
provisions  for  withholding  on  Interest 
and  dividends  included  in  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  (TEFRA)  must  be  reconsidered 
and  repealed. 

I  opposed  this  proposal  from  the 
moment  It  was  first  announced,  and 
still  do.  I  voted  In  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  take  the  10-percent  withhold- 
ing provision  out  of  the  tax  bUl.  but 
unfortxmately.  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated. As  a  result,  the  10-percent 
withholding  passed  as  part  of  the  tax 
reform  measure,  and  is  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  July  1, 1983. 

Fortimately.  I  am  not  a  lone  voice  in 
the  wilderness  opposing  this  provision 
and  woridng  for  Its  repeaL  I  Join  over 
120  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  repeal  the  10- 
percent  withholding  rule.  I  am  advo- 
cating the  repeal  on  behalf  of  the 
nearly  10,000  constituents  who  have 
written  to  me  over  the  last  several 
months  to  express  their  concerns  and 
opposition  to  the  law. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  arguments 
made  in  favor  of  the  10-percent  with- 
holding. Further.  I  am  as  conscious  as 
any  legislator  in  Congress  of  the  need 
to  reduce  our  glaring,  and  growing. 
Federal  deficit.  Yet.  I  am  also  con- 
scious of  the  methods  we  use  to  raise 
revenues  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  The  ways  in  which  we  do  this 
say  as  much  about  our  ability  to 
govern  as  the  amount  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion we  are  able  to  achieve. 

I  do  not  believe  withholding  10-per- 
cent of  earnings  from  such  income 
sources  as  interest,  dividends,  or  pen- 
sions is  necessary  or  fair.  This  provi- 
sion was  implemented  to  improve  cash 
flow  for  the  IRS  and  to  guarantee 
that  all  Interest  Income  is  reported— so 
that  the  Government  does  not  lose 
money  through  taxpayer  noncompli- 
ance. 

However,  studies  show  that  an  ex- 
tremely high  percentage  of  taxpayers 
accurately  report  interest  income.  Fur- 
thermore, under  this  provision,  al- 
though taxpayers  will  be  permitted  to 
credit  the  amounts  withheld  on  inter- 
est and  dividends  against  present  law 
tax  liabilities  on  their  tax  returns.  Just 
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as  they  do  for  amounts  withheld  on 
wages,  they  are  deprived  of  that  inter- 
est income  during  the  year  to  supple- 
ment their  other  income  or  invest  as 
they  see  fit. 

Instead,  the  Government  receives 
the  taxpayers'  10-percent  sooner,  then 
they  would  otherwise,  and  deprives 
the  individual  of  compounded  interest 
they  would  receive  on  the  missing  10- 
peroent. 

While  there  are  certain  exemptions 
under  the  law  to  protect  seniors  and 
the  low-income.  I  am  bothered  by  the 
additional  layers  of  bureaucracy,  book- 
keeping, and  regulation  needed  to  de- 
termine who  Is  eligible  for  these  ex- 
emptions. Once  again,  the  "little 
people"  lose. 

I  believe  we  must  repeal  this  provi- 
sion of  TEFRA— and  use  commonsense 
and  compassion  instead  of  political  ex- 
pendiency  to  reduce  the  Nation's  defi- 
cit and  restore  economic  health  to  the 
coimtry.* 


THE  UNIQUE  ROLE  OP  COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGES  IN  SCIENCE 
AND  MATH  EDUCA-HON 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PEKHSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Congress  deliberates  over  legislation 
to  respond  to  the  crisis  in  science  and 
math  education  at  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion, I  am  concerned  that  we  have  per- 
haps not  marshaled  as  effectively  as 
we  might  some  of  our  own  special  na- 
tional strengths  in  responding  to  the 
productivity  crisis.  One  of  our  national 
strengths  in  our  imlque  system  of 
more  than  1.000  community  and  tech- 
nical colleges  that  have  emerged  in 
the  last  decade. 

Community  colleges  are  rooted  in 
the  local  community  and  often  have 
strong  ties  to  the  local  labor  market. 
They  are  probably  the  largest  source 
of  advanced  skill  training,  outside  in- 
dustry. They  serve  students  of  all  ages 
and  all  Income  levels  and  in  many 
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ways  are  a  "model  of  accessibility"  in 
terms  of  the  economics  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  cost  of  which  continues  to 
climb. 

It  is  hardly  coincidence  that  they 
also  have  emerged,  in  numbers  of  stu- 
dents served,  as  the  largest  arm  of 
American  higher  education.  Nor  is  it 
coincidence  that  they  are  the  one  arm 
of  higher  education  that  has  enjoyed  a 
pattern  of  steady  growth  in  recent 
years. 

There  are  now  more  than  5  million 
people  taking  credit  courses  and  asso- 
ciate degrees  at  these  institutions.  A 
largely  part-time  adult  learning  popu- 
lation, that  might  be  again  that  great 
In  niunber,  is  using  the  2-year  colleges 
to  enrich  their  careen  and  lives  with- 
out wanting  course  credits.  Many  of 
these  students,  we  should  add,  already 
have  a  college  degree,  some  even  grad- 
uate degrees;  now  they  are  using  their 
commimity  college  to  gain  or  upgrade 
a  JobsklU. 

Of  the  5  million  who  are  pursuing 
credits  and  degrees,  nearly  two-thirds, 
or  some  3.2  million,  are  concentrated 
in  the  occupational  courses.  And  data 
from  the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Statistics  suggests  that  at  least 
1  million  more  noncredit  studoits  are 
using  the  community  colleges  to  fiir- 
ther  their  Job  skills. 

There  are  more  than  30,000  differ- 
ent occupational  courses,  we  are  told, 
listed  now  in  the  catalogs  of  the  com- 
munity and  technical  colleges.  If  we 
could  examine  the  roots  of  a  vast 
number  of  these  offerings,  we  would 
discover  they  are  "employer  spedfle" 
courses— that  Is,  they  are  designed  and 
scheduled  to  serve  the  defined  training 
needs  of  a  particular  employer  who,  in 
many  cases,  came  to  the  community 
college  seeking  such  heU>- 

The  pressing  needs  of  the  communi- 
ty colleges  are  concentrated  in  three 
areas:  technician  programs,  state-of- 
the-art  equipment,  and  professional 
development  for  faculty  who  instruct 
the  occupational  programs.  The  com- 
munity colleges  themselves  have 
spoken  graphically  to  these  needs  in 
the  recent  testimony  which  Nolen  M. 
Ellison,  chancellor  of  Cuyahoga  Com- 
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munity  College  District,  of  Cleveland, 
gave  on  HJl.  30  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Dr.  Ellison's  testimony  on  the 
needs  and  role  of  community  colleges 
in  improving  math  and  science  educa- 
tion and  t*<^hnirf«n  training.  I  hope 
that  Congress  can  reomnd  positively 
to  these  suggestions.  I  certainly  will 
work  toward  that  end. 


TmiMOirT  OH  Hit  30. 1 
IfATHBuncs  am  Scmcx  BoucAnoa  Act 

By  Helen  M.  ElUaon,  ChanceUor,  Cuyahoca 

Community   College  District.  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Mr.  Cbatnnan.  tt  is  giatifylns  to  the  edu- 
cation community  to  ne  you  and  this  Com- 
mittee movlnc  with  sodi  dlipatfh  oo  leglila- 
tkm  that  iilili  rirs  some  of  tbe  root  causes 
of  our  nitlir'f'  crisis  in  productivity.  If  our 
Natkm  Is  to  overcome  relative  snd  oompctl- 
ttve  skill  sUppages  that  threaten  our  itobsl 
leadership  in  technology  snd  Indasfalal  pro- 
ductkm,  then  the  kinds  of  Inltlatlvea  you  are 
f  onnulatlng  In  HJl.  30  must  move  to  the 
very  top  of  our  national  agenda. 

I  bope  sU  of  us  here  do  agree  that  tbew 
slippages  constitute  a  national  crisis.  Our 
ttoffHwitiy  akm  base  clearly  Is  a  central  factor 
In  the  current  recession,  and  if  tbe  slippages 
are  not  reversed,  they  oould  lead  to  a  sctI- 
ous  erosion  of  both  our  standard  of  living 
and  tbe  traditional  American  way  of  life. 

Of  oourae,  to  rebuild  tbe  skill  base,  we 
must  overcome  the  crlppllnc  ahortaces  of 
qualified  teachers  in  adenoe  and  math. 
These  shortages  are  hurting  tbe  community 
colleges,  as  weU  as  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Dale  Pamell.  President  of 
the  /ivnmrit-»n  Assodstion  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges,  bas  been  making  a 
survey  to  gauge  these  shortagea.  The  two 
tables  that  follow  show  tbe  severity  of  the 
problem. 

Adding  together  on  Table  No.  1  those  that 
report  either  "critical  shortages"  or  "short- 
ages." we  see  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
colleges  are  hurting  for  computer  instruc- 
tors. Of  433  responding  schools— roughly 
one-half  of  the  public  two-year  colleges- 
some  77  percent  also  are  hurting  for  elec- 
tronics instructors. 

Shortages  run  40  percent  or  higher  in 
both  math  and  physics— and  30  percent  re- 
ported shortsges  In  other  "high  tech"  fields. 
In  the  breakdown  of  computer  science  In- 
structor shortages  by  region.  Table  No.  2.  all 
the  responding  colleges  in  Region  II  (New 
York  and  New  Jersey)  show  they  need  help. 


TABLE  1.-INSTRUCT0R  SHORTAGES  IN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
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fronts,  as  the  accompanying  brief  on  "Put- 
ting America  Back  to  Work"  wiU  show. 

We  emphaslae  that  these  Initiatives  spring 
as  much  from  the  grasnoots  as  from  the  Aar 
sodatloas.  In  the  last  ^KCMOtt.  scores  of  com- 
munity and  technical  colleges  have  been 
reaching  out  to  local  industry  to  develop 
and  staff  what  we  call  "employer  specific" 
courses.  Such  courses  provide  training  tai- 
lored to  each  company's  defined  skill  needs. 

The  Business-Industry  Community  Col- 
lege Coalition,  led  by  ACCT.  has  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  White  House  and  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives  to  make  community  colleges  still 
more  proactive  in  responding  to  the  private 
sector  and  to  the  skill  needs  of  Industry, 
labor  and  government  alike.  Colleges  are  en- 
couraged by  BICCC  to  esUbllsh  local  Busi- 
ness-Industry Councils,  to  ensure  thon- 
selves  of  continuing  guidance  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

In  sheer  numbers  of  learners  served,  the 
community  coUeges  have  in  the  last  decade 
become  the  largest  taanch  of  American 
higher  education.  Of  the  more  than  five 
million  learners  enrolled  in  the  credit  and 
degree  programs  at  two-year  colleges, 
almost  two-thirds,  or  well  over  three  mil- 
ll(m.  are  taking  technical  and  occupational 
courses.  Although  it  is  harder  to  gauge  the 
non-credit  population,  the  number  of  adults 
taking  community  college  courses  without 
credit  could  be  equally  great. 

In  some  states,  like  Washington,  the  com- 
munity coUeges  have  more  students  holding 
bachelor's,  master's  or  even  doctor's  degrees 
who  are  learning  a  Job  skin  than  are  en- 
rolled in  any  graduate  school  program  In 
the  State.  An  analysis  of  the  community 
college  program  data  collected  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Ednratkmal  SUtlstics  sug- 
gerts  that  the  total  peculation  pursuing  vo- 
cational courses  In  the  two-year  colleges  ex- 
ceeds 4.3  million. 

A  commitment  to  human  capital  and  skill 
develoimient  on  the  scale  we  are  talking 
about  ought  to  take  the  form,  we  believe,  of 
broad  national  policy  by  which  the  current- 
ly fragmented  federal  programs  that  foster 
employment  and  skill  development,  includ- 
ing the  Vocational  Education  Act.  can  be 
more  effectively  focused  on  the  Nation's 
critical-skill  needs. 

Governor  Pierre  S.  DuPont  IV  of  Dela- 
ware put  the  challenge  aptly  last  week  at 
the  National  Press  Club,  when  he  said:  ".  .  . 
a  comprehensive  national  employment 
policy  must  reach  the  same  level  of  priority 
in  the  eyes  of  government  as  national  de- 
fense .  . 

ISi.  Chairman,  your  bill,  H  Jl.  30,  points  us 
in  the  direction  of  building  such  a  policy— 
toward  buQdlng  the  two-pronged  program 
by  which  the  crisis  in  productivity  can  be 


met.  One  prong  must  be  the  revltallxation 
of  math  and  science  instructlcm  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  as  pre- 
scribed by  your  bllL  The  second  prong 
should  be  an  equally  vigorous  initiative  at 
the  adult  level,  focused  on  the  demand  side 
of  the  employment  market,  by  which  we  can 
turn  out  the  technicians  that  industry  must 
have  to  meet  global  competition.  Our  point 
about  demand  is  thia*  Up  to  now,  the  Feder- 
al programs  have  been  largely  oriented 
toward  the  supply  side,  toward  recycling  the 
needy  and  the  unskilled  into  training  for  so- 
called  "entry  level"  Jobs  that  in  many  cases 
prove  not  to  exist  The  Choate  mmograph 
makes  the  point  graphically  in  thei 


.  .  the  first  step  Is  to  ensure  that  almost 
all  the  money  goes  directly  into  training  ac- 
tivities. The  second  step  is  to  ensure  that 
the  training  offered  relates  to  the  n>eclflc 
needs  of  spedfte  employers." 

He  goes  on: 

"The  basic  responsibility  .  .  .  must  reside 
with  employers,  who  know  best  their  own 
training  needs  and  most  often  are  best  pre- 
pared to  provide  them." 

Representative  Miller's  bill  of  the  last 
Congress,  HJl.  5830,  addressed  the  chal- 
lenge from  the  demand  side,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  College  Trustees  pro- 
vided written  comments  to  your  Callfmnla 
hearings  supporting  his  concept.  If  industry 
is  given  incentives  to  offer  the  first  piece  of 
the  training  dollar,  then  taxpayers  will  have 
stronger  sssurances  that  displaced  workers 
and  the  unemployed  are  being  trained  for 
real  Jobs. 

In  your  December  mark-up  of  Hit.  7130. 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  voiced  alarm  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  was  not  re- 
sponsive to  Initiatives  in  community  colleges 
and  smaller  universities,  and  that  it  bad 
done  llttie  to  advance  the  develoinnent  of 
t^yhn*'^*"  training.  We  echo  that  concertL 
NSP  can  and  should  do  much  more  to 
expand  the  nation's  technician  skill  base. 
Just  ss  the  United  States'  competitive  ad- 
vantages in  Industry  have  dwindled  away 
over  time  because  of  neglect  of  the  skill 
base,  any  edge  we  may  still  enjoy  in  techno- 
logical and  scientific  discovery  also  will  be 
lost  over  time,  unless  we  rebuild  that  skill 
base. 

In  revitalizing  the  science  and  math  pro- 
grams at  every  level  of  education,  the  com- 
munity colleges  already  are  a  strong  part- 
ner, and  a  natural  partner.  Vast  amounts  of 
applied  math  and  applied  science  are  being 
generously  imparted  to  millions  of  adult 
students  through  the  technician  courses 
that  range  from  the  health  sciences  to  man- 
agement systems. 
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These  facts  surely  contributed  to  General 
Motors'  decision  to  disperse  lU  technician 
training  into  a  community  college  network 
that  eventually  wUl  span  more  than  60  col- 
leges scattovd  throughout  the  country  and 
to  the  partnerships  on  training  which  the 
United  Auto  Workers  and  the  major  auto 
makers  are  building  with  community  col- 
leges. A  National  Center  for  this  program  is 
now  being  erected  on  the  Henry  Ford  Com- 
munity College  '^'wp'M  These  are  not  iso- 
lated initiatives.  They  are  prime  examples 
of  the  working  partnerships  that  the  com- 
munity and  tarhnical  colleges  are  building 
with  the  IndiMtrles  they  serve.  Such  initia- 
tives are  spurs  to  math  and  sdenoe  educa- 
tion both  directly  and  indirectly. 

Community  colleges  have  been  moving 
ahead  on  their  own,  as  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty, to  beef  up  their  math  and  sdenoe  pro- 
grams. As  they  re^xmd  to  exploding  tech- 
nology and  open  more  and  more  technldan 
courses,  they  find  it  imperative  to  offer 
better  and  better  math  and  science  instruc- 

tiOIL 

Many  face  a  demand  for  computer  train- 
ing that  they  cazmot  always  serve.  In  com- 
puter srlwK^  and  In  many  other  new  tech- 
nologies, the  community  colleges  use  ad- 
Jimct  instructors  from  industry  to  give 
courses. 

Rend  Lake  CoUege  in  Ina.  Illinois,  for  ex- 
ample, has  registered  30  percent  Increases  in 
science  and  math  courses  in  Just  the  last 
two  years.  Harry  Bruan.  President  of  Rend 
Lake  College,  offers  these  observations: 

"These  Increases  have  been  attributed  to 
several  reasons  including  the  requirement 
for  students  i«i»*iTi<ng  to  transfer  to  four- 
year  institutions  being  computer  literate, 
the  increased  general  Interest  in  computer 
science,  science  and  math,  and  the  need  for 
math  and  computer  literacy  in  vocational- 
technical  programs. 

"The  college  has  been  requested  and  has 
provided  computer  education  for  area  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers.  In  addi- 
tion we  will  soon  be  involved  in  training  100 
teacher  aides  f  w  special  education.  Many  of 
the  spedaliaed  techniques  in  this  training 
will  Involve  computer  related  instruction." 

As  President  Braun  illustrates,  community 
colleges  are  readilng  out  to  their  local 
school  districts  to  provide  assistance  in  im- 
proving math  and  science  Instruction.  Next 
door  to  our  Naticm's  capital.  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Community  College  is  cooperating 
with  both  the  local  schools  axul  George 
Mason  University  to  provide  advanced 
courses  for  the  math  and  sdenoe  teachers  In 
the  school  system. 

Simllariy,  at  Kem  Community  College 
District  In  Bakerafield.  California,  a  number 
of  the  Physical  Sdence  faculty  spend  one 
afternoon  per  week  at  local  high  schools  to 
counsel  students  about  sdenoe  programs. 
And  the  Kem  faculty  also  help  to  instruct 
the  advanced  math  classes  in  at  least  two 
high  schools.  To  give  the  Committee  a  sense 
of  lengths  to  which  community  colleges  are 
extending  thonselves  to  heU>  meet  this 
challenge,  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the 
record  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Physical  Sdence  Department  at  Bakers- 
field,  Dr.  Robert  Allison,  detaUing  the  varie- 
ty of  their  initiatives. 

North  Carolina  is  at  the  point  where  31 
percent  of  the  high  school  diplomas,  or 
their  equivalent,  are  being  awarded  through 
the  SUte's  ctnnmunlty  and  technical  col- 
leges, which  have  become  by  the  Governor's 
decree  the  "presumptive"  delivery  system 
for  all  the  adult  employment  training. 

As  we  view  HJl.  30  itself,  Mr.  Chairman, 
your  support  for  fellowships  that  foster 
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t*«/;hiny  careers  in  math  and  sdenoe  is  most 
commendable. 

The  man  pressing  needs  of  community 
coUeges  are  oonoentrated  largely  in  two 
areas— equipment  and  prof esrional  develop- 
ment And  these  are  not  mutoally  exduslve 
needs.  The  coUeges  that  are  beavUy  pro- 
grammed toward  "high  tedi"  fldds  almost 
aU  have  dire  needs  tar  state-of-the«rt 
equipment  In  some  or  aU  of  their  tech  and 
sdence  courses.  They  also  need  asststanre  in 
ill  nf rsslnnil  development  lAiich  would  help 
them  two  ways— encourage  their  tnstnictors 
in  math,  sdenoe  and  tech  fields  to  stay  with 
thdr  teaching  careers,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  honing  for  their  skills  on  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  by  working  in  industry. 

Thus,  we  also  applaud  your  program  of- 
fering ff******^  gnnts  to  bdp  coUeges  ao- 
quire  stateK>f-tbe-ait  equipment  We  urge 
that  you  fimf''**^  funding  tlils  program  at 
$300  million. 

It  is  also  our  earnest  liope.  Mr.  Chairman, 
fhft  yon  and  this  Committee  can  work  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  legislate 
tax  benefits  to  industry  that  would  encour- 
age companies  to  help  education  on  three 
frontK 

1.  siTpMMHTiy  their  gifts  of  state-of-the-art 
equipment  tat  use  in  occupational  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Allowing  profeasiuial  personnel  re- 
lessed  time,  on  a  systematic  basis,  to  serve 
as  adjunct  faculty  in  math,  sdenoe  and 
"high  tech"  courses. 

S.  Providing  summer  or  off-term  employ- 
ment for  math,  sdence  and  "high  tedi"  In- 
structors, so  that  they  stay  with  their  teadi- 
ing  careers  while  they  also  stay  versed  In 
the  state-of-the-art  through  such  employ- 
ment 

If  you  wish  further  comment  on  HJt  30. 
we  would  gladly  respond.  We  thank  you 
again  for  this  opportunity.* 


MORE  CONCERN  NEEDED  FOR 
CHRISTIANS  IN  PRISON  FOR 
BELIEFS  IN  nJ3.Sll. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

awoKmaiA 
nr  THX  HOXTSX  or  kifbbskrtativss 

Thundav,  February  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  apeakST,  in 
our  expressed  concern  over  human 
rights,  the  VB.  Government  has  come 
to  issue  a  report  every  year  on  the  sub- 
ject. With  some  nations,  the  continu- 
ous record  of  violations  is  so  long  and 
so  blatant,  no  report  is  needed.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  world's  worst  vi- 
olator of  human  rights— the  Soviet 
Union.  A  major  category  of  people 
whose  elementary  rights  are  routinely 
violated  are  those  who  attempt  to 
practice  their  religion  in  the  n,SJ3Jl. 
A  further  list  of  such  people  serving 
prison  terms  in  the  Oulag  is  enumer- 
ated for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Pollshchuk,  Nikolai  Petrovlch. 

Home  address:  Valentina  KiriUovna  Po- 
llshchuk (wife),  uL  Novostroye,  17,  g.  Novo- 
grad-Volinsk.  Zhltomlrskaya  oblast  Soviet 
Union:  b.  March  3, 1044;  10  chOdren. 

Camp  address:  IV  301/IM  br.  01,  pos.  Tru- 
dovol,  Peschansky  raion.  Vlnnitskaya  oblast 
388371,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  Septembn- 
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39.  1081.  Sentence:  4  years  ordinary  +  4 
years  exUe. 
Popov,  mkolal  FDlppovieh. 
Home  address:  Nadeahda  Sergeyevna 
Fopova  (Wife).  uL  Zarechnaya,  15  kv.  1,  g. 
Ryann  301010,  Ryannskaya  obL  Soviet 
Unfcm:  b.  March  37. 1037: 0  chOdren. 

Camp  address:  UP  388/l»-«3,  g.  Norilsk. 
683301,  Krasnoyanky  krai.  Soviet  Union. 
Aneated:  July  30,  1970.  Sentence:  (3nd)  3 
yean  strict 
Popov,  Oleg  Nikidayevidi. 
Home  addresK  Tatyana  Vladlmlrovna 
Popova  (wife).  uL  Blryusova-8  kv.  140.  g. 
Rynan  390039.  Ryannskaya  oblast  Soviet 
Union:  b.  April  8. 1964;  4  chfldren. 

Arrested:  December  8.  1981.  Sentence:  3 
yean  ordinary. 
Poadnyakov.  Mlktdal  Petrovieli. 
Home  BiMiias  Aleknndra  NUuriajrevna 
Poadnyakofva  (wife).  uL  Sbosseinaya,  fr-45,  g. 
Moskva  109848.  Soviet  Union;  b.  April  8. 
1933. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  94/4  otr.  13.  pos.  Vy- 
drino,  Kahandty  raion.  Buryatikaya  A8SR 
871111.  Soviet  Union.  Aireated:  August  6. 
1961.  Sentence:  3.S  yean  ordinary. 
Prokopchuk.  Nikolai  Anisimovich. 
Home  address:  Gallna  Grigorievna  Pro- 
kopdwk  (wife).  uL  Dekabristov  SO  kv.  X  g. 
Lutak.  Volynritaya  oUast  363030.  Soviet 
Union:  b.  Mardi  33. 1938;  5  cfaUdren. 

Camp  address:  udu-.  MKh  334/78  13-133, 
a  Ralkovtsy.  Kmrtnltskaya  oblast  38143S. 
Soviet  Unkm.  Arrested:  December  39,  1981. 
Sentence:  3.5  yean  ordinary. 
Protsenko.  Vladimir  Antonovich. 
Home  address:  Ehrtra  Fominiehna  Pro- 
tsenko (Wife).  Lentngndskaya  shosse.JW 
"A",  pos.  KuBuolova.  g.  Leningrad  188663. 
Soviet  Union;  b.  Mardi  16.  1938:  6  diUdren. 
Arrested:  December  8.  1961.  Sentence:  3 
yeanordinaty  +  confiscation. 
Pnityann.  lUkbaQ  Antooovieh. 
Home  address:  Ruta  Stepanova  Prutyanu 
(wife),  n  Odeasky  per..  4  kv.  1.  g.  Kishinev 
377047.  Moldavikaya  88R.  Soviet  Unkm:  b. 
December  36. 1948;  1  difld. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  UZh  15/15  "Th",  g. 
MogOev,  313106  Bdoraaskaya  S8R.  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  October  31, 1979.  Sentence: 
5  yean  ordinary. 
Prutyanu.  Khartton  Antonovich. 
Home  address:  Natalya  Prutyanu  (wife). 
uL  Komarova.  48,  Kishinev  377030,  Mol- 
davskaya  S8R.  Soviet  Union:  b.  July  17. 
1053;  3  children. 

Anestad:  December  13,  1981.  Sentence:  3 
yean  ordinary. 
Pugacbev,  MlkhaU  Artemovich. 
Home  addresr  MargariU  Genrikhovna 
Pugaebeva  (wife),  uL  Uflmskaya  113,  g.  Da- 
vl^anovo,  Bashklrskaya  ASSR  453130, 
Soviet  Uniim;  b.  November  15, 1935;  10  chU- 

QTdtt 

Arrested:  December  17, 1981. 

Pushkov,  Yevgeny  NUdf (novich. 

Home  address:  Lubov  Pavlovna  Pushkova 
(wife).  uL  Kraanaya,  3,  g.  Khartsyzsk.  Do- 
netskaya  oblast  343770,  Soviet  Union:  b. 
March  16. 1041;  7  chUdren. 

QMwp  address:  TuYe  813/3-1  "A"-10.  g. 
DBo^hinsk-S.  Donetskaya  oblast  343550, 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  May  1.  1081.  Sen- 
tence: 3  yean  ordinary. 

Razumovsky,  Aldtsandr  Yevgenievlch. 

Home  address:  Talsa  Aleksandrovna  Raau- 
movskaya  (mother),  uL  Chapayeva  15,  Besh- 
Bola,  Bamvlninsky  s/s.  g.  Fergana,  Soviet 
Union:  b.  Septonber  39, 1958. 

Arrested:  April  17. 1983. 

Redin.  Anatoly  Sogeyevich. 

Home  address:  Aleksandra  Egorovna 
Redlna  (wife).  uL  Chapayeva.  94,  pos.  Kan- 
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labebeva.g. 

January  19. 

Camp 


man,  llacdai  ikajra 
Amct  id: 


Union, 
yean  ontinan 

RuUenko. 

Hone 
loiko  (Wife). 
337037.  Sovlel 
children. 

Arreited: 
yean  strict  + 

Rumaehlk, 


HktMMn  391001,  Soviet  UnUm:  b. 
l«ll:  S  children. 

p/ya  AV  a61/5-«,  g.  Suni- 
oUaat  681310.  Soviet 
Aprfl  15.  1081.  Sentence:  5 
_    +  conflicatton. 
ApaUriy  Tlinof eyevich. 

c  Labov  Takovlevna  Rub- 

i  L  Shefikaya.  34.  f .  NIkolayev 

Union;  November  35.  1940:  3 


addr  ■■: 


Arreatid: 


VIa<  tanlrl 


oblait. 


Home 
chlk  (wUe).  ul 
dovO. 
Union;  b.  Jim 

Camp 
china  «734af 
Unka. 
(5th)  5  yean 

Rymar. 

<wife).  uL 

vltakaya 

1936. 

Camp 
reatovka,    g. 
Soviet  Union 
tence:3.5 

Ruanak, 

Hnme 
Ruanak  (wife), 
rakBi. 
Union:  b. 

Arieated: 
yean  ordinary 

Rytlkov, 

Home 
(wife).  uL 


ifaak(  ivakajra 


February  3.  1983.  Sentence:  6 
I  yean  exile, 
fyotr  VaaHievich. 

Lubov  VaaOlevna  Ruma- 

Bolnlchnaya.  13  kv.  51.  g.  De- 

obL    143530.    Soviet 

15.10Sl:6ehadren. 

K  p/ya  TaO  14/1-1.  g.  Ner- 

ChlttaHkaya  oblaat.  Soviet 

Auguat  15. 1980.  Sentence: 

4riet 

Ulyanovlch. 
pdageya  VaaOlevna  Rymar 
13.  g.  Khotln.  Chemo- 
Sovlet  Union;  b.  August  8. 


PwbUna. 


iyeaii 
Nil  Dial 


Cbemc  ritskaya 
Pebiuary 
Fibniary 


Pavl 


Voroshilovgn  Iskaya 


addnas: 
Tyumeiiskaya 


Union;  b.  Jul] 
Camp 

p/y». 

rested:  August 

yean  strict. 
Rytlkov.  Vlidlmlr 
Home  addrfK 

(mother),  ul. 


Tbaofeyevich. 
Oallna  Turievna  Rytlkova 
p4dgomaya,  30.  g.  Krasnodon. 
obL    349340.    Soviet 
30. 1930;  10  chOdren. 

TaTi  34/17-8.  g.  Surgut-2 

obL.  Soviet  Union.  Ar- 

33.  1979.  Sentence:  (3nd)  3 


Voroshilovgn  dakaya 
Sepi  ember : 


IrkuUtaya 


Moakcrakaya 


addr  as: 


Union;  b. 

Camp 
Tulun. 
Arrested: 
ordinary. 

Ryihuk. 

Home 
(wife).  uL 
btno. 
Union;  b.  Ma] 

vod  SK-1,  g 
kral  353604. 
1980.Senteni^ 

Saveleva, 

Home 
(mother).  uL 
StavTopolaky 
ber  4, 1954. 

Arrested: 

Savin. 

Home 
(mother),  ul 
Zhadanov, 
b.i^ra33. 

Camp 
Orenburg 
August  16, 

Selfert. 

Home 
Ostrovakogo, 
kaya  obL 
1947:3 


addeas: 


,Tul 


47  010, 
IchOdien. 


US  319/56  13-130.  s.  Perek- 
Romny,    Sumaluya    oblast. 
Arrested:  end  of  1980.  Sen- 
ordinary. 
Petrovieh. 

Evdokla     Matveyevna 
a.  Komarovo,  Kelmrnrtaky 
oblast  375136.  Soviet 
3. 1054;  3  children. 
31,  198X  Sentence:  3 


Pavlevich. 

Oallna  Turievna  Rytlkova 

■odgomaya.  30,  g.  Krasnodon. 

ObL    349340.    Soviet 

1. 1959. 

uL  Lytkina  66  Kh/0.  g. 

ObL  665310.  Soviet  Union. 

33. 1979.  Sentence:  3  yean 


:  Auiust 

,  Vaim  PMoaeyevich. 

TjMtmna  ivanovna  Ryshuk 
Kr4snoarmeiskaya.  7,  pos.  Nakha- 
obL     143430.    Soviet 
18. 1930: 6  children. 

barak  3,  kooL  3.  Khimaa- 

Belorechenak.  Krasnodarsky 

$oviet  Unicm.  Arrested:  AprO  6. 

(4th)  3  yean  strict, 
^^lentlna  Ivanovna. 

Tulia  Pavlevna  Saveleva 
Burovoi,  34,  g.  Budennovsk. 
kral.  Soviet  Union;  b.  Decem- 


Alekiandri 


January  36, 1983. 

AnatoUyevich. 
Nina  VasHiyevna  Savina 
Paahkovskogo,  52,  kv.  3,  g. 
D^netskaya  oblast,  Soviet  Union; 
1158. 


4I}053, 

1179. 


p/ya  TuK-35/4  "Ye"  g. 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested: 
I.  Sentence:  3  yeara  ordinary. 
Ottovich. 

Ekaterina  Selfert  (wife),  ul. 

38.  g.  Maklnak.  TMlinograds- 

,  Soviet  Union;  b.  May  20, 
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Camp  addreas:  UO  157/9  otr.  3  br.  13.  g. 
Our'ev.  Onr'evskaya  obL.  Kaakhskaya  S8R 
465050.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  March  34. 
1981.  Sentence:  3.5  yean  ordinary. 

Sheahenko,  Vaaily  Makarovleb. 

Home  address:  iBrmtmrinm  Troflmovna  She- 
shenko  (wife),  uL  Borovaya,  46.  g.  Sumy. 
Sumakaya  obL  344033.  Soviet  Union;  b. 
March  7. 1934. 

Camp  addreas:  X7L  314/33  otr.  9.  pos.  Cher- 
nukhlno.  g.  Debaltseva,  VoroahUovgrads- 
kaya  oUast.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  Janu- 
ary 11. 1981.  Sentence:  3  yean  strict 

ShevTikov.  Ivan  Ivanovleh. 

Home  addresK  Vera  Ivanovna  Shevyakova 
(wife),  uL  Kalinina.  37,  g.  Klalyar,  Oages- 
tanakaya  368800.  Soviet  Union;  b.  Septem- 
ber 38. 1939: 5  ChOdren. 

Arrested:  March  4. 1983. 

Shkarpvsky,  Anatoly  Sergeyevleh. 

Home  addresK  Vera  PantOeyevna  Shkar- 
ovakaya  (mother).  Klevakaya  shosse.  54  kv. 
193.  g.  PdUva.  314031.  Soviet  Union;  b.  Oc- 
tober 15. 1955. 

SetUement  address:  "Naria".  poa.  Olk- 
hovka.  Permakaya  oblast  618607,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  August  34.  1980.  Sentence: 
3  yean  ofdhiary. 

Shkarovaky.  Pavel  Sergeyevleh. 

Home  address:  Tatyana  Ivanovna  Shkar- 
ovakaya  (wife),  per.  Deputatsky.  5.  g.  Pol- 
tava. Poltavskaya  oblast  314033.  Soviet 
Union;  b.  September  7. 1953;  3  children. 

Camp  address:  TuTe  313/1  1-17,  pos.  Mlr- 
noye.  Ttimanovsky  raion.  Dcmetakaya 
oblast  342338.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested: 
August  34.  1980.  Sentence:  3.5  yean  ordi- 
nary. 

Shldvavy.  Bogdan  VasOlevlch. 

Home  addreas:  Lubov  Aleksandrovna  Shkl- 
vavaya  (wife).  uL  Orlnchenko  171.  g.  Dne- 
propetrovsk. 330034,  Soviet  Union;  b.  AprO 
5. 1933: 1  chOd. 

Arrested:  March  38»  1983. 

Shubtnln.  Aleksandr  Nlkitovleh. 

H(Hne  address:  Praskovya  Pavlevna  Shu- 
binlna  (wife),  ul.  Bumashevskaya.  43  kv.  87. 
g.  lahevak.  Udmurtakaya  A8SR.  Soviet 
Union;  b.  February  33. 1931. 

C:amp  address:  p/ya  UKh  16/3  "B".  g. 
Omsk  644043.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  June 
1. 1981. 

Sldorova,  Andeshda  PantOeyevna. 

Home  address:  Tellzaveta  Alekaeyevna  Sl- 
dorova (mother),  ul  Transportnaya.  33  kv. 
64.  g.  Nov«*uanetdE-35,  Kemerovskaya  obL 
654035.  Soviet  Union:  b.  July  33, 1951. 

C:amp  address:  UO  68/3  br.  18,  g.  Ust  La- 
blnslt.  Kraanodarsky  kral  353310.  Soviet 
Unicm.  Arrested:  June  18, 1980. 

Sldorova,  Vera  PantOeyevna. 

Home  address:  TellaaveU  Alekseyeva  Sl- 
dorova (mother).  uL  Transportnaya.  33  kv. 
64.  g.  Novokusnetsk-35.  Kemerovskaya  obL 
654035,  Soviet  Union;  b.  November  13.  1948. 

Camp  address:  UO  68/3  br.  8,  g.  Ust  La- 
binsk.  Krasnodarsky  kral  352310,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  June  18, 1080. 

Skomyakov.  Takov  Origorlyevicb. 

Home  address:  Nina  Stepanovna  Skomya- 
lunra  (wife),  3-1  Trudovol  per.,  19.  g.  Dsham- 
buL  DBhambulskaya  oblast  484002,  Ka- 
sakhskaya  S8R,  Soviet  Union;  b.  August  8, 
1938;  9  ChOdren. 

Camp  address:  uchr.  ZhD  158/4  "Zh".  g. 
Dshambul  484049,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested: 
July  4,  1978.  Sentence:  (2nd)  5  yean  strict. 

Syaoyev,  Konstantln  Alekaandrovich. 
Home  address:  Nadeshda  Ivanovna  Sy- 
aoyeva  (wife),  ul.  Kotovakogo,  41.  g.  Klrovo- 
grad  316013,  Soviet  Union;  b.  March  5, 1954. 
Camp  address:  TeCh  325/68  1-62,  s.  Ta- 
gancha,  Kanevaky  raion.  CherlLaaskaya 
oblast  258323,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  July 

29, 1981.  Sentence:  1  year  ordinary. 
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Tashka.  Vastly  mkolayevich. 

Home  addreas:  Ivan  Nlkolaevich  Tashka 
(brother),  uL  Pochtovaya.  84.  g.  Kishinev. 
Moldavskaya  SSR  377031.  Soviet  Union;  b. 
July  30. 1953. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  "O".  g.  Kishiniev 
377013.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  June  31. 
1980.  Sentence:  3  yean  ordinary. 

Teva.  Maria  Petrovna. 

Home  addreas:  Ekaterina  Isakovna  Tevs 
(mother),  s.  ApoDonovka.  Tallkulsky  raion. 
Omskaya  oblast  646013.  Soviet  Union;  b. 
May  30. 1953. 

Camp  addreas:  p/ya  YaV  48/6  otr.  5,  g. 
Chdyabinsk  454014.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested: 
May  14. 1981.  Sentence:  4  yean  ordinary. 

Trtf on.  Konstantln  Semyonovlch. 

Home  address:  Vera  Konstantjnovna 
Trifon  (mother).  uL  Bohiiehnaya  76.  pos. 
Strasheny.  Moldavskaya  SSR.  Soviet  Union; 
b.  Oeoonber  3. 1961. 

Camp  address:  OR  318/76  otr.  9.  st  Rafa- 
lovka.  Roveukaya  oblast  365968.  Soviet 
Union.  Sentence:  3  yean  ordinary. 

Tsairiw,  Vltaly  Dmltrievleh. 

Home  address:  Olga  Stepanovna  Tnpko. 
(wife),  ul.  Shevcbenko  98,  kv.  55,  g.  NlkopoL 
Dnepropetrovakaya  oblast,  Soviet  Union:  b. 
1988. 

Arrested:  May  13,  198X  Sentence:  2.5 
yean  ordinary. 

Tsera,  Ivan  Dmitriyevlch. 

Home  address:  Anna  MikhaOovna  Tsera 
(wife).  uL  Kurskaya.  4  kv.  3.  g.  Chernovtsy, 
cniemovitskaya  oblast.  Soviet  Union;  b. 
March  30. 1950;  3  chOdren. 

C:amp  address:  pos.  Dalny  46.  p/o  Kruto- 
boi^a,  Ust-Kulomsiur  raion.  Komi  AS8R 
168333,  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  July  37. 
1980.  Sentence:  2  yean  ordinary. 

TuriLevleh.  Vaslly  Tarasovich. 

Home  address:  s.  Ostra,  p/o  Drachentsy. 
Kitsmansky  raion.  Chemovltskaya  oblast 
274000.  Soviet  Union;  b.  February  11. 1959. 

Arrested:  February  31.  1983.  Sentence:  3 
yean  ordinary. 

Tverdy.  MikhaO  Sergeyevleh. 

Hcune  address:  Nina  Oeorgievna  Tverdy 
(wife).  uL  Oslpenko.  5.  pos.  Bargashy.  Kur- 
gahsltaam  oblast  641230,  Soviet  Union;  b. 
1939;  6  ChOdren. 

Camp  address:  uchr.  IZ  43/1  Kh.O.,  g. 
Kurgan-8.  Kurganskaya  oblast  640008, 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  March  22. 1982.  Sen- 
tence: 1  year  ordinary. 

Ursul,  Pyotr  VaslUevlch. 

Home  address:  Oallna  Dmltrievna  Ursula 
(wife),  ul.  MOiyevskaya.  4  kv.  1,  g.  Chemo- 
vitsy.  cniemovitskaya  obL  374004,  Soviet 
Union;  b.  June  2, 1951;  2  chUdren. 

Camp  address:  OR  318/76-8.  s.  Rafalovka, 
Rovenslcaya  oblast  386968,  Soviet  Union.  Ar- 
rested: January  16. 1981.  Sentence:  2.5  yean 
ordinary. 

Usoltseva,  Nina  Anotnovna. 

Home  address:  Olga  Petrovna  Usoltseva 
(mother),  uL  TanUstov.  161,  g.  Chelyabinsk, 
Chelyablnskaya  obL  454086,  Soviet  Union;  b. 
March  14, 1956. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  UO  68/3  br.  24,  g.  Ust 
T.^h»TMk,  Krasnodarsky  kral  352310,  Soviet 
Union.  Arrested:  June  18,  1980.  Sentence:  3 
yeare  ordinary. 

Varaksa,  NUcolai  Denlaovlch. 

Home  address:  ul.  Arkhangelskaya,  3,  g. 
Roetov-na-Donu,  Rostovskaya  obi.  344074. 
Soviet  Union;  b.  December  12, 1955. 

Arrested:  March  19,  1982.  Sentence:  2.5 
yean  ordinary. 

Varavln,  Vltaly  Pedorovlch. 

Home  address:  Lubov  Vladlmlrovna  Vara- 
vina  (wife).  Pridoposhanya  aUeya.  1/153  kv. 
294,  g.  Leningrad,  Soviet  Union;  b.  march  16, 
1959;  3  ChOdren. 
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Arrested:  February  19.  1982.  Sentence:  4 
yean  intensified. 
VOchlnskaya,  Oallna  Vladlmlrovna. 
Home  address:  Zinaida  Yakovlevna  VO- 
chlnskaya (mother),  ul.  Laxo.  20.  g.  Brest. 
Byelorussia  224007,  Soviet  Union;  b.  August 
4. 1958. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  267/10  br.  3  otr.  20.  s. 
Oomoye.  MUthaOovsky  raion.  Prlmorsky 
krai  692564.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  August 
23. 1979.  Sentence:  3  yean  ordinary. 
Vlasenko.  Vladimir  Mlf  odievich. 
Home  address:  LudmOa  Pavolovna  Vla- 
senko (wife),  ul.  KoUyuUnskogo.  42  kv.  2.  g. 
NUcolayev  327037.  Soviet  Union;  b.  Decem- 
ber 14. 1954;  2  ChOdren. 

Arrested:  February  3.  1982.  Sentence:  4 
yean  ordinary  +  2  years  exile. 
VoUiov,  Nikolai  Illch. 

Home  address:  Valentlna  Stepanovna  Vol- 
kova  (wife).  uL  Menzhlnskogo.  41  kv.  1.  g. 
Novorossilsk,  Krasnodarsky  krai  353906.  b. 
May  15. 1933:  6  children. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  YaD  40/5  "B".  pos.  V. 
Markha.  g.  Yakutsk,  Yakutskaya  677033. 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  June  18.  1980.  Sen- 
tence:   . 

Volkov.  Sergei  NUtolayevlch. 
Home   address:    Olga   Petrovna   Volkova 
(Wife),  ul.  Menzhlnskogo.  41  kv.  1.  g.  Novor- 
ossilsk, Krasnodarsky  krai  353906.  Soviet 
Union;  b.  January  24. 1967;  2  chOdren. 

Camp  address:  UO  68/19  br.  113,  pos.  Per- 
vomalsky,      Kurgsnlnsky      raion.      Kras- 
noyarsky  kral  362416.  Soviet  Union.  Arrest- 
ed: June  18.  1980.  Sentence:  3  yean  ordi- 
nary. 
Votchel.  MUchaU  Ivanovleh. 
Home  address:  E^rgenia  Oenrikhovna  Vot- 
chel (wife),  ul.  Chekhova.  14.  g.  Klzlyar.  Da- 
gestanskaya  ASSR  368800.  Soviet  Union:  b. 
December  14. 1935;  7  chOdren. 
Arrested:  April  6. 1982. 
WaO.  Johann  Abramovich. 
Home  address:  Eena  Komeyevna  WaU 
(wife),  8.  ApoOonovka.  IsO'kiO'  sky  r-n.  Oms- 
kaya ObL  646013.  Soviet  Union;  b.  March  12, 
1923;  9  ChOdren.  «  ^    «« 

Camp  address:  p/ya  UB  14/13  otr.  9  br.  90. 
g.  Oomo-Altaisk.  Altalsky  kral  659700. 
Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  March  17. 1981.  Sen- 
tence: (3rd)  6  yean  strict. 
Wiebe.  Oenrikh  Aaronivich. 
Home  address:  Lydla  NULolayevna  Wiebe 
(Wife),  ul.  Sovietskaya.  80.  s.  Lyuksemburg. 
Kantsky  raion.  Klrgizhlya  722157.  Soviet 
Union;  b.  June  12. 1936. 

Camp  address:  p/ya  36/1  13-134.  Moldo- 
vanovka.  Almedlnsky  raion.  Klrghladya 
733179.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  June  3. 
1980.  Sentence:  3  yean  ordinary. 
Yatsyuk,  VasiU  Ivanovleh. 
Home  address:  Oallna  Mflentyevna  Yat- 
syuk (wUe).  uL  50-U  letiya  SSSR,  106  kv.  3, 
g  Lutsk,  Volynskaya  oblast  263003,  Soviet 
Union;  b.  April  27. 1943;  4  chOdren. 

Camp  address:  YeCh  336/68  8-84,  pos. 
Tagnacha.  Kanevsky  raion.  Cherkassksya 
oblast  358333.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested:  No- 
vember 13,  1981.  Sentence:  3.6  yean  ordi- 
nary. 
Yudintseva.  CHdlna  Ivanovna. 
Home  address:  Ivan  Yakovlevich  Yudlnt- 
sev  (father),  ul.  Suzdal  'skaya.  64  "a",  g. 
Oorky.  Oorkovskaya  obL  603058.  Soviet 
Union;  b.  October  20, 1938. 

Camp  address:  USh  349/9.  g.  Kamishlov. 
Sverdlovskaya  obi.  623538,  Soviet  Union.  Ar- 
rested: January  19.  1980.  Sentence:  3  yean 
ordinary. 
Zaitseva,  Larisa  Abramovna. 
Home  address:  Anastasla  Yakovlevna  Zait- 
seva (mother),  ul.  Abakanskaya,  76,  g. 
Rostov-na-Donu.  Rostovskaya  oblast  344074, 
Soviet  Union;  b.  Januasry  22, 1961. 
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Camp  address:  p/ya  385/14,  st.  Potma, 
Mordovskaya  AS8R.  Soviet  Union.  Arrested: 
September  30,  1981.  Sentence:  1.6  yean  or- 
dinary. 

Zhurba,  Grigory  Mlkhallovich. 

Home  address:  Ekaterina  Fedorovna 
Zhurba  (wUe),  uL  Lugovoi,  139,  g.  NlkopoL 
Dnepropetroskaya  oidast  333908.  Soviet 
Union;  b.  April  14. 1936. 

Camp  address:  uchr.  YaYa  310/77  "D".  g. 
Berdyansk.  Zaporoshskaya  oblast  333440. 
Soviet  Union.* 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAININO 

HON.  GERAUNNE  A.  FERRARO 

or  mw  TOiK 

ni  THE  HOUU  or  RXPRXSniTATIVn 

Thunday.  February  17, 1983 
0  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row  the  Pregident 
has  proposed  a  budget  which  makes 
women  bear  the  bnmt  of  his  cuts.  In 
employment  opportunity.  Jobs  for  the 
elderly,  legal  services,  and  mass  tran- 
sit, women  would  suffer  the  most. 

These  cuts,  and  their  effect,  are  laid 
out  clearly  in  the  budget  analysis  of 
the  Women's  Research  and  Education 
Institute.  Here  is  that  analysis: 

EKTLOTlfXHT  AMD  THAIHIIia 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).— 
Despite  extremely  high  unemployment 
rates  projected  to  drop  only  sUgJitly  in 
FY84  (averaging  10.7  in  1963).  funding 
levels  for  JTPA  programs  in  the  Admlnis- 
traticm's  budget  are  substantially  lower 
than  the  levels  for  comparable  training  and 
employment  programs  in  1983.  Women  had 
made  substantial  inroads  in  government- 
sponsored  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams under  CETA.  and  their  unemploy- 
ment characterlsUcs  make  than  suitable 
candidates  for  many  of  the  programs  tbrnt 
may  be  developed  under  the  JFTA.  Howev- 
er, the  magnitude  of  the  unemployment 
problem,  coupled  with  the  reductions  in 
funds  for  the  relevant  programs,  may  Jeop- 
ardize the  progress  that  women  had  made 
under  CTTTA  programs.  (The  public  service 
employment  programs  that  many  women 
found  attractive  were  terminated  at  the  end 
of  FY81.) 

Senior  community  service  employment 
program  (SCSEP).— In  pcevlous  years,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  eliminating 
this  program  that  provides  part-time  em- 
ployment to  nearly  58.000  economically  dis- 
advantaged older  persons,  twchthtrds  of 
whom  are  women.  Few  of  the  SCSEP  par- 
ticipants have  skills  or  characteristics  that 
appeal  to  employen  in  the  private  sector. 
For  FY84,  the  Administration  would  com- 
bine funds  for  this  program  with  funds  for 
general  social  services  and  meals  for  the  el- 
derly, at  a  reduced  level  of  funding  for  the 
combined  programs.  Orowlng  demands  for 
services,  and  meals,  espedaOy  if  COLA 
deliQrs  in  other  programs  are  approved, 
could  weU  result  in  a  significant  reduction 
In  the  number  of  elderly  who  are  provided 
with  employment  opportunities. 

Work  InoenUve  program  (WIN).— WIN.  a 
program  desi^ied  to  assist  welfare  recipi- 
ents in  securing  employment  (and  getting 
off  welfare)  would  be  abolished  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Three-fourths  of  the  partici- 
pants in  this  program  have  been  women.  Al- 
thcmgb  some  of  the  achievements  of  the 
program  have  been  oversUted.  it  has  not 
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been  the  faflure  ImpUed  by  the  Administra- 
UoDi  many  women  have  benefited  from 
WIN  paitidpatlim.  AFDC  redpienU  could 
be  served  instead  in  programs  devdoped 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  if 
local  service  deUvery  areas  do,  in  fact, 
regard  them  as  a  target  group. 

LBGAL  sxxvicn 

As  it  did  last  year,  the  Administration 
seeks  entirely  to  fllmlrt**  federal  funds  for 
Legal  Services. 

Women  are  two-thirds  of  legal  services  cU- 
ents.  In  FY81  (when  Legal  Services  were 
funded  at  over  $300  mOlion),  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  estimated  that  only  about 
15  to  30  percent  of  the  legal  needs  of  Ameri- 
ca's poor  were  being  met.  Since  then,  the 
number  of  legal  servloes  lawyen  has  report- 
edly shrunk  by  more  than  35  percent  and 
about  one  in  five  community  legal  services 
offices  has  dosed. 

The  Administratitm  suggests  that  "the 
social  services  block  grant  includes  adequate 
authority  to  fund  legal  services  activities 
that  the  States  wish  to  provide  for  their 
dtisens."  WhOe  the  social  services  block 
grant  does  provide  the  authority,  the  Ad- 
ministration would  reduce  FY84  outlays  for 
this  WoA  grant  in  both  current  doOan 
(-3.8  percent)  and  '83  doUan  (-7.4  per- 
ceat).  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  states  could 
provide  legal  services  with  YOoA  grant  funds 
unless  they  made  substantial  cuts  In  other 
needed  services  for  pow  people.  (See  discus- 
sion of  the  social  services  Vtoek  grant  else- 
whoe  in  this  Alert.) 

The  A«imtni«t.r«tinn  has  slso  suggested 
that  attorneys  in  the  private  sector  can  in- 
crease their  pro  bono  work  on  behalf  of  the 
indigent.  WhOe  there  has  been  some  posi- 
tive respoiwe  in  the  legal  community  to  last 
year's  severe  cuts  in  Legal  Services  funds, 
there  is  no  evidence  and  it  seems  unrealis- 
tic to  expect— that  pro  bcmo  work  can  com- 
pensate to  any  significant  degree  for  the 
elimination  of  publicly  funded  legal  services. 

OPXRATnfG  SUBSIOIKS  POB  MASS  TXAHSIT 

The  Administration  proposes  to  rtlmtnat,f 
federal  subsidies  for  mass  transit  operating 
cosU  as  of  1985. 

Women  should  be  greatly  concerned  about 
this  proposal  because  they  depend  more 
t>Mi  men  do  on  public  transportation.  For 
example,  women  In  general  are  far  more 
likely  than  men  to  use  public  transit  to  get 
to  woi^  women  who  head  families  are  more 
than  twice  as  likely  as  aO  worken  to  com- 
mute to  work  by  public  transit. 

A  survey  by  the  American  Public  Transit 
Association  found  that  aO  but  a  handful  of 
the  public  transit  systems  responding  fore- 
saw serious  consequences  for  fares,  or  serv- 
ice, or  both,  if  federal  subsidies  were  to  be 
eliminated.  Sixty-seven  percent  reported 
that  they  would  have  to  cut  services  "con- 
siderably"; 89  percent  reported  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  raise  fares  "consider- 
ably"—on  the  average,  by  about  90  percent 
over  1981's  average  fares.  Three  systems 
were  virtually  certain  that  they  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business  altogether. 

The  impact  of  these  developments  on  the 
poeketbotdcs  and  Job  opportimiUes  of  low- 
income  working  women  would  be  severe. 
Poor  and  near-poor  elderly  women,  who  sub- 
stantially outnumber  their  male  counter- 
parts in  dties,  could  find  themselves  in- 
creasingly Isolated  and  immobUized. 


f  Mr      «  tfin^ 


Fehrunrv  17.  1983 
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PSDBUL  AMI  rTAKCB  rOK  LOW-IROOIIK  HOUSUTO 
IS  A  WOMBI'S  USUI 
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more  children  under  18,  compared  with  32 
percent  of  married  couple  renter  families. 

Thus,  female-headed  families  are  more 
likely  to  need  larger  imits  but  much  less 
able  to  afford  them. 


the  majority  of  elderly  house- 

hoiHing. 
of   elderly   householders   in 
live  alone, 
of  all  elderly  people  living 
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Moreover,  children  are  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted in  many  rental  buildings.  About  Vi 
of  all  rental  units  are  In  bufldings  that  bar 
chQdren;  another  W  are  in  buildings  that 
place  limitations  on  the  number  and/or  ages 
of  children,  or  on  where  families  with  chil- 
dren can  live. 

Sources.— n.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
porto  published  la  1980  and  1081;  National 
Low  Income  Housing  Coalition;  United 
SUtes  Conference  of  Mayors;  and  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. For  detafled  sources,  contact  M7REI  at 
(202)  S48-1090.* 
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Thursday,  February  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  ISi.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  I  hope  will 
encourage  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  accelerate  its  research  into 
cures  for  spinal  cord  injury  and  paral- 
ysis. 

My  bill  would  create  an  Interagency 
committee  on  spinal  cord  injury  to 
plan  and  coordinate  Federal  research 
on  spinal  regeneration  and  would  ear- 
mai^  $16  million  to  $20  million  for 
1983  to  1985  for  research. 

Last  year,  an  amendment  similar  to 
this  bill  was  incorporated  into  the  NIH 
reauthorlsation  bill.  H.R.  6457,  which 
was  approved  by  the  House,  but  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

Over  500.000  Americans  are  now  par- 
alyzed because  of  spinal  cord  injuries; 
7.000  came  home  from  Vietnam  In 
wheelchairs.  We  must  all  be  ever 
mindful  that  we  are  all  temporarily 
able  bodied— it  can  happen  to  anyone, 
any  time,  from  incidences  like  an  auto- 
mobile accident  or  a  fall  in  the  home. 
Many  of  the  injured  are  young  men 
who  get  hurt  from  sports  accidents. 

^inal  cord  injury  and  paralysis 
have  prof oimd  personal  and  financial 
consequences  for  an  individual  and  his 
or  her  family.  The  estimated  total  cost 
to  individuals  and  to  the  Government 
ranges  from  $3  to  $8  billion  a  year. 
Several  years  ago,  the  Councfl  of  State 
Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation testified  on  the  cost: 

Medical.  rehabillUtion  and  related  costs 
for  one  severe  case  can  exceed  $80,000.  Lost 
eamtaigs  during  tbe  rehabilitative  process 
varies,  but  $25,000  is  a  reasonable  amount. 
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The  difference  in  earning  rate  after  the  in- 
dividual returns  to  employment,  compared 
to  the  amount  he  or  she  earned  prior  to  the 
accident  also  varies,  but  $8,000  per  year  is 
not  uncommon.  In  such  a  hypothetical 
severe  case,  the  costs,  and  the  loss  of  income 
associated  with  an  individual  injured  at  age 
25  and  who  retired  at  age  65,  would  be  over 
$300,000. 

In  1980,  President  Carter  established 
an  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Spinal 
Cord  Injtu7  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  Federal  agencies  and  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  new  initiatives  in 
this  area.  Despite  compelling  need,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  not  contin- 
ued this  committee.  My  bill  would 
insure  the  continuation  of  this  com- 
mittee by  mandating  it  by  law. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  help  us 
focus  on  exactly  what  Federal  and 
other  resources  are  being  devoted  to 
the  varied  aspects  of  spinal  cord 
injury— health,  education,  training,  ac- 
cessibility, housing,  rehabilitation. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.52 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaembled.  That  sec- 
tion 431  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C  289a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbUsh  in 
tbe  NaUonal  Institute  of  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke  an 
Interagency  Cmnmittee  on  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  to  plan,  develop,  coordinate,  and  im- 
plement comprehensive  Federal  Initiatives 
in  research  on  spinal  cord  regeneration. 

"(2)  Tbe  Committee  shall  consist  of  indi- 
viduals from  the— 

"(A)  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke. 

"(B)  Department  of  Defense. 

"(C)  Department  of  Education. 

"(D)  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(E)  Office  of  the  Science  Advisor  to  the 
President,  and 

"(F)  National  Science  Foundation, 
selected  by  the  beads  of  such  entities. 

"(3)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate the  Chairman  from  the  representatives 
of  the  Committee  selected  under  paragraph 
(2).  The  Secretary  shaU  make  such  designa- 
tions so  that  a  representative  from  each 
agency  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  will 
serve  as  Chairman  of  tbe  Committee.  The 
Chairman  shaU  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  the  Conunlttee  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  its  activities  in  the 
fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  research  projects  on  spinal  cord 
regeneration  ctmducted  or  supported  by 
Federal  agencies  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  report  is  made,  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  each  such  project,  the  amounts  expended 
for  each  such  project,  and  an  identification 
of  the  entity  which  conducted  the  research 
tmder  each  such  project. 

"(5)  The  Committee  shall  terminate  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988. 

"(6)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$18,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  basic  and 
clinical  research  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  and  Communicative  Disor- 


ders and  Stroke  in  the  area  of  spinal  cord 
regeneration.". 

ncBMouxjicAL  AovAifcn  orm  hor 

One  relatively  new,  emerging  aspect 
of  rehabilitation  for  spinal  cord  in- 
jured people  is  the  use  of  computers 
and  other  technology  to  help  injured 
and  paralyzed  people  be  more  mobile. 
A  November  7  "60  Minutes"  program 
featured  a  Wright  University  project 
in  which  a  computer  supplied  electri- 
cal signals  directing  the  person's  mus- 
cles to  move. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  November 
21,  1982.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  that 
discusses  some  recent  advances  in  this 
area,  activities  that  I  would  hope  the 
Federal  Government  could  in  some 
way  encourage  and  support. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Hard  Job  op  Walkihc 
(By  Elizabeth  Price) 

Bassam  Khawam,  23,  paralyzed  from  the 
bottom  of  his  rib  cage  to  his  toes,  slowly 
stood  up  out  of  his  wheelchair.  Holding  on 
gently  to  an  aluminum  wallcer,  he  shifted 
his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  then 
took  a  step. 

At  Cleveland  Veterans  Hospital's  gait  lab. 
Khawam's  doctor  and  the  biomedical  engi- 
neers worldng  with  him  see  Khawam's  abili- 
ty to  stand  and  move  forward  as  another 
building  block  in  research  they  have  been 
engaged  in  for  years  with  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University's  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Cleveland  team  has  not  sought  pub- 
licity outside  scientific  circles  about  its  work 
with  paraplegics.  By  contrast,  Dr.  Jerold  Pe- 
trofsky,  a  biomedical  engineer  and  physiolo- 
gist at  Wright  State  University  In  Dayton, 
invited  the  media  to  a  Nov.  U  press  confer- 
ence in  his  lab  to  witness  the  steps  of  one  of 
his  paralyzed  patients.  Nan  Davis,  22,  of  St. 
Marys,  O. 

Both  Petrofsky  and  the  Cleveland  re- 
searchers were  using  a  computer,  stimulator 
and  electrodes  to  send  electrical  impulses  di- 
rectly to  their  patients'  paralyzed  muscles, 
taking  over  the  normal  function  of  their 
brains  and  nervous  systems.  When  the 
spinal  cord  is  injured,  the  brain  and  the  part 
of  the  body  below  the  injury  cannot  commu- 
nicate. 

Petrofsky  has  been  criticized  by  some  re- 
searchers for  downplaying  the  major  obsta- 
cles to  getting  a  paraplegic  to  walk  outside  a 
research  lab. 

"While  we  have  a  very  strong  belief  in 
(the  potential  of  electrical  stimulation  of 
paralyzed  muscles),  we  didn't  want  to  get 
large  numbers  of  people  excited  about  it 
luitU  it  was  far  enough  along  that  we  had 
patients  functioning  in  the  lab,"  said  Dr.  E. 
Byron  Marsolais,  chief  of  rehabilitation 
medical  services  at  Cleveland  Veterans  Hos- 
pital. Marsolais,  an  orthopedic  surgeon  and 
engineer,  has  worked  in  this  field  for  12 
years,  and  still  makes  no  promises. 

One  obstacle  is  balance.  How  will  a  para- 
lyzed person  maintain  his  balance  when  the 
muscles  and  nerves  below  his  spinal  cord 
injury  cannot  communicate  with  his  brain? 
Paraplegics  cannot  keep  from  falling  when 
standing  or  moving;  like  Khawam.  they 
must  hold  onto  a  walker  for  stability. 

Another  major  unanswered  question  is: 
What  kind  of  damage,  if  any,  is  being  done 
to  the  sldn.  Joints  and  bones  when  electrical 
impulses  make  muscles  move? 
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Marsolais  explained  that  a  paralysed 
person,  walking  with  shoes  on.  for  example, 
cannot  feel  a  blister,  a  q)ralned  ankle  or  a 
strained  muscle.  Bones  can  be  broken  and 
joints  damaged  from  the  strong  contrac- 
tions of  muscles  as  the  person  stands  and 
takes  steps. 

These  problems  and  others  have  eluded 
solution  In  the  last  20  years,  even  as  scien- 
tists have  made  great  progress  at  helping 
paralysed  people  move. 

Progress  hasn't  been  fast  enough  for  tbe 
Spinal  Cord  Society  in  Fergus  Falls.  Miim.. 
which  has  funded  most  of  PetrofSky's  work 
in  the  past  year.  The  group  says  it  seeks 
aire  of  spinal  cord  injuries,  not  merely  care 
of  patients. 

Dr.  Charles  Carson,  a  scientist  who  is 
president  of  the  society,  said  it  has  given  Pe- 
trofslcy  more  than  890.000  in  the  last  six 
months,  and  will  give  him  more. 

"Petrofsky's  contribution  is  not  something 
brand-new.  but  he  is  pushing  it  to  its  limits 
very  rapidly."  said  Carson,  who  helped  start 
the  society  in  1978.  "We  have  never  funded 
anyone  else  because  we  have  never  foimd 
anyone  else  willing  to  push  it  quite  so  vigor- 
ously." 

The  society's  primary  eriteri<m  for  fund- 
ing scientific  research  is  how  immediately 
beneficial  it  will  lae  to  people  with  spinal 
cord  injuries,  according  to  Carson. 

The  group  is  not  interested  in  research 
that  promises  xesults  "30  years  down  the 
road.  That's  aunost  as  bad  as  wheelchair 
basketball.  We  want  to  fund  those  projects 
with  a  near-term  human  application."  he 
said. 

Carson  said  Petrofsky's  funding  and  the 
national  publicity  he  has  gotten  have  made 
other  scientists  Jealous  and  more  competi- 
tive. 

His  group,  he  said,  is  "like  the  Commu- 
nists, I  suppose.  We've  taken  a  crafty  look 
at  these  guys,  to  stimulate  competition 
among  them  .  .  .  These  poor  guys.  They  sit 
in  their  labs,  and  no  one  is  interested  in 
them  .  .  .  After  a  while  it  gets  to  be  pretty 
discouraging.  We've  kind  of  broken  through 
this  with  Petrofsky." 

Petrofsky  was  at  a  scientific  meeting  in 
London  last  week.  At  his  press  conference, 
he  gave  credit  to  scientists  in  Cleveland, 
Chicago  and  Yugoslavia  for  Important  re- 
search. He  said  he  does  believe  his  "closed- 
loop"  technique— in  which  the  computer 
both  gives  stimulation  to  and  receives  infor- 
mation from  the  muscles— is  a  first. 

The  first  reported  case  of  a  paraplegic 
standing  dates  to  1963.  when  Dr.  Adrian 
Kantrowltz  and  his  colleagues  at  Maimon- 
ides  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  got  a  paraplegic 
man  to  rise  from  his  wheelchair  and  sit  back 
down,  using  electrical  stimulation  of  mus- 
cles in  his  buttocks  and  thighs. 

Petrosfsky's  work  "has  been  labeled  a 
breakthrough.  I  don't  think  it  was  a  break- 
through. I  thought  it  was  very  nice  that 
they  have  caught  up  to  where  we  were  20 
years  ago,"  said  Kantrowltz.  now  of  Sinai 
Hospital  in  Detroit. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  before  this  is  practical  ...  It  is 
not  right  to  mislead  people,"  he  added. 
"What  he  did  was  gross  movement  (of  mus- 
cles), and  what  we  did  was  gross  movement. 
All  that  proves  is  that  you  can  make  those 
muscles  work." 

How  can  electrical  stimulation  best  be 
used  to  make  paralyzed  muscles  work  again? 
Scientists  at  the  Applied  Neural  Control 
Laboratory  of  the  department  of  biomedical 
engineering  at  CWRU's  medical  school  have 
been  studying  that  question  for  some  20 
years. 
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Much  of  what  they  have  learned  has  been 
am>lied  by  others,  including  Marsolais  and 
PetrofAy.  But  most  scientists  agree  that  re- 
searchers in  Ljubljana.  Yugoslavia,  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  toward  practical 
application  of  the  research. 

Several  scientists  bave  seen  videotapes  of 
paraplegics  standing  and  walking  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Dr.  James  B.  Reswick.  a  former 
Cleveland  resident,  has  personally  seen 
their  work,  as  recently  as  last  summer. 

"They  now  have  an  Austrian  patient, 
about  21  or  22.  who  is  able  to  walk  using 
canes,"  said  Reswick,  now  senior  scientist  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search In  the  UjS.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Washington.  D.C. 

The  man  wears  a  microcomputer  strapped 
to  his  waist,  and  wires  and  electrodes  run 
down  his  le^  attached  to  his  skin,  Reswick 
said.  The  patient  can  control  his  movements 
with  the  microcomputer. 

Reswick  said  he  is  ambivalent  about  the 
publictty  given  Petrofsky's  work.  He  said  he 
fears  false  hopes  will  be  raised,  but  noted 
that  "to  get  national  attention  to  this  area 
(is  helpful  toward)  getting  government  sup- 
port and  congressional  support." 

A  key  Yugoslav  researcher.  Prof.  Alojs 
KraU  of  Edvard  KardelJ  University  in  Ljubl- 
jana, Q>ent  eight  months  In  Chicago  in  tbe 
mst  year,  teaching  researchers  at  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology  (IIT)  how  to 
stimulate  paraplegics'  muscles. 

In  March,  the  first  paraplegic  stood  and 
took  a  few  steps,  according  to  Dr.  Robert 
Jaeger  of  the  Pritzlcer  Institute  of  Medical 
Engineering  at  ITT.  Now.  two  can  stand  and 
take  "primitive  steps  on  the  parallel  bars," 
he  said.  Three  others  can  stand. 

Jaeger  added  that  in  the  last  three 
months,  an  intense  psychological  program 
has  been  begiin  at  IIT  to  try  to  get  truly  in- 
formed consent  from  patients  involved  in 
tbe  research. 

"How  do  you  invite  them  to  take  part  in 
the  research  so  that  their  hopes  aren't  built 
up?  .  .  .  These  people  stop  listening  when 
you  say  this  is  experimental,  and  they  think 
they  are  going  to  walk  out  of  the  lab.  It's  a 
big  problem,"  Jaeger  said. 

One  roadblock  to  practical  use  of  electri- 
cal stimulation  is  lack  of  reliable  equipment. 
Jaeger  pointed  out. 

"It's  very  important  that  a  reliable  way 
(be  developed)  so  that  it  works  every  time  it 
comes  on,  and  in  the  same  manner  each 
time."  he  said. 

The  area  of  sensory  feedback  from  the 
stimulated  muscles  needs  much  more  work, 
too.  he  said. 

Uninjured  persons  can  feel  where  their 
legs  and  feet  are  without  looking  at  them: 
They  can  tell  when  they  are  going  up  or 
downhill,  for  example.  A  paralyzed  person 
has  no  sensations  to  help  him  walk  and 
m«in»A<Ti  balance.  A  computer  can  process 
that  information,  but  work  must  be  done  on 
getting  the  information  to  the  computer. 

"You  don't  walk  with  your  head  t>ent 
down  looking  where  your  feet  are  all  the 
time,"  observed  Jaeger.  "I  think  this  is  not 
yet  on  the  market,  and  not  likely  to  be  on 
the  market  in  the  next  five  years,  and  that's 
a  conservative  estimate.  I  think  it's  really 
possible.  The  fact  that  so  many  labs  have 
been  able  to  (get  paraplegics  to  stand  and 
take  steps)  means  that  It's  possible." 

Researchers  at  Rancho  Los  Amigos  Reha- 
bilitation E^ngineering  Center  in  Downey. 
Calif.,  have  been  doing  work  similar  to  Pe- 
trofsky's for  a  half-dozen  years  or  so,  said 
Dr.  Bruce  Bowman,  director  of  neuromuscu- 
lar engineering.  He  noted  that  equipment  to 
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TTium  lay,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  ANN  [7NZIO.  Mr.  Spemlter.  there 
haa  been  a  great  deal  of  dJaeiusion  In 
recent  wee  cs  about  the  administra- 
tion's budg  it  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  We  h  ive  heard  many  people  say 
many  things  about  the  proposed 
spending  I  ivels  for  our  national  de- 
fense and  1  n  domestic  programs.  The 
one  item  re  have  not  heard  much 
about  is.  flimewhat  surprisingly,  the 
third-large  t  single  outlay  in  the  pro- 
posed budg  Kt— the  sum  set  aside  to  fi- 
nance the  I  ational  debt. 

That  on«  pays  dearly  for  the  privi- 
lege of  torrowing  money  to  live 
beyond  his  means  is  a  fact  of  modem 
life.  Whenever  a  consumer  buys  a 
home  or  ct  r  on  credit,  he  knows  that 
the  loan  aids  to  the  cost  of  his  pur- 
chase. He  ilso  knows  that  each  time 
he  borrow^  he  digs  himself  deeper 
into  debt,  ^r  the  consumer,  the  hole 
can  get  Judt  so  deep  because  eventual- 
ly the  well  runs  dry. 

Unf ortur  ately.  no  one  puts  these  re- 


straints oi 
can  borrow 


the  n.S.  Oovemment.  It 
as  much  money  as  It  wants 


for  the  we  1  never  runs  dry.  The  hole 
Just  keeps  getting  deeper.  But  like  the 
consumer,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing to  live  beyond  its  means. 
Indeed,  in  the  last  2  years,  the  cost  of 
the  Goven  unent's  debt  has  skyrocket- 
ed. 

By  the   end  of  1982,  the  national 
debt  had  i  Isen  to  $1,147  trillion.  That 
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was  a  14.3-percent  increase  over  the 
year  before  and  a  SS-percent  increase 
over  1980.  The  national  debt  has  in- 
creased by  $232.7  billion  since  this  ad- 
ministration took  office. 

And  of  course,  the  cost  of  maint*ln- 
ing  that  debt— the  interest  payment- 
has  also  increased  dramatically.  In 
1982.  the  Federal  Government  paid 
$84.7  bUllon  in  interest  The  Interest 
figure  was  $82.6  billion  in  1980.  Thus. 
1982'8  total  represents  a  61-percent  in- 
crease in  Just  2  years.  It  was  also  the 
third-largest  single  item  in  the  budget. 
The  only  things  that  the  17.8.  Govern- 
ment spent  more  money  on  in  1982 
were  defense  and  the  social  security 
programs. 

The  $84.7  billion  the  Government 
spent  in  interest  in  1982  is  more  than 
it  spent  in  that  same  year  on  energy, 
international  affairs,  agriculture,  com- 
mimity  and  regional  development, 
transportation,  and  vetotms'  benefits, 
combined.  It  is  also  14.5  percent  more 
than  the  $74  billion  allocated  for 
healthcare. 

As  you  would  expect,  the  huge  defi- 
cits this  administration  has  projected 
for  the  next  4  years  mean  that  both 
the  size  of  the  national  dAt.  and  as  a 
result,  the  amount  of  interest  we  pay, 
will  only  get  larger. 

The  President's  figures  for  1983  are 
most  alarming.  The  administration  es- 
timates that  the  national  debt  will  be 
$1,383.7  trillion— a  20.6-percent  in- 
crease over  1982.  The  interest  pay- 
ment for  that  year  is  estimated  at 
$88.9  billion.  Again,  that  is  more  than 
we  wiU  be  paying  for  anything  except 
defense  and  the  social  security  pro- 
grams. 

And  for  the  years  that  foUow.  the 
situation  only  gets  worse.  Even  using 
the  President's  budget  figures,  the  size 
of  the  national  debt  is  estimated  to  be 
more  than  $2  trillion  in  1986.  The  ad- 
ministration projects  interest  pay- 
ments to  go  up  to  $122.7  billion— that 
means  a  45-percent  increase  over  the 
next  4  years. 

Although  it  may  be  unfair  to  lay  all 
the  blame  for  this  catastrophic  situa- 
tion at  the  administration's  doorstep. 
it  certainly  deserves  a  great  portion  of 
it.  One  does  not  have  to  look  hard  for 
evidence  to  support  that  statement, 
^ust  considering  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's more  outrageous  deficit-caus- 
ing programs  wlU  do  it. 

We  did  not,  for  example,  need  tax 
cuts  for  the  very  rich.  We  did  not  need 
tax  breaks  for  corporations.  We  do  not 
need  to  eliminate  the  corporate 
Income  tax.  We  do  not  need  MX  mis- 
siles nor  Dense  Pack.  We  do  not  need 
B-1  bombers.  We  do  not  need  the 
greatest  peacetime  military  buildup  in 
history. 

These  imnecessary  programs  are 
simply  a  waste  of  money.  And  financ- 
ing them  costs  an  Incredible  fortune. 
As  we  begin  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
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1984,  let  us  remember  how  much  his 
past  budget  mistakes  have  cost  us. 
And  how  much  they  are  still  costing 
us.* 


DISABILITY  INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  luaaACBUsRTS 

nr  THB  Honsi  or  RBPRXsnrrATivis 
Thunday,  February  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  BCr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  in  slightly  revised 
form  the  disability  amendments  of 
1983  legislation  which  will  make  much 
needed  changes  in  the  review  of  social 
security  disability  Insurance  cases. 

Since  Congress  mandated  in  1980 
that  all  SSDI  cases  be  reviewed  every 
3  years,  then  number  of  such  reviews 
has  grown  dramatically.  In  fact,  the 
Reagan  administration  decided  to 
begin  this  increased  review  process  in 
March  1981.  well  before  the  January 
1982  startup  which  Congress  had  rec- 
ommended in  order  to  allow  for  plan- 
ning and  staffing  requirements.  The 
motivation  for  this  decision  was  a 
clear  example  of  budget  cutting  with- 
out sound  thought  or  planning. 

The  results  have  been  tragically  cha- 
otic: Nearly  50  percent  of  the  cases  re- 
viewed have  resulted  In  beneficiaries 
being  dropped  from  the  rolls.  But  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  those  who 
appeal  their  termination  to  an  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  have  had  those  de- 
cisions reversed,  the  highest  reversal 
rate  in  history.  Without  doubt,  the 
worst  aspect  of  this  process  is  that 
those  who  are  reinstated  lose  their 
SSDI  benefits  and  accompanying  med- 
icare coverage  during  the  appeals 
process,  which  often  takes  up  to  a  full 
year.  For  a  disabled  worker  and  his  or 
her  family  entitled  to  these  benefits, 
the  strain  of  living  without  them  Is  a 
cruel  tragedy. 

Because  of  the  pain  and  suffering 
caused  by  the  review  process  and  the 
public  outcry.  Congress  late  last  year 
passed  Public  Law  97-455.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Subcommittee.  J.  J.  Pickle, 
for  his  concern  for  our  disabled  citi- 
zens and  for  his  diligence  in  pressing 
for  passage  of  this  legislation  during 
the  difficult  closing  days  of  the  97th 
Congress.  While  I  strongly  supported 
this  legislation,  it  was  in  some  respects 
only  a  temporary  answer,  in  other  re- 
spects I  believe  the  Congress  should  go 
further. 

First,  althoxigh  Public  Law  97-455 
provided  for  the  continuation  of  SSDI 
and  medicare  benefits  during  the  ap- 
peals pr(x:ess,  it  did  so  only  temporari- 
ly—for those  whose  termination  deci- 
sion is  made  before  October  1,  1983. 
The  Disability  Amendments  of  1983 
would  make  this  provision  permanent. 
Like  Public  Law  97-455,  my  bill  would 
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also  provide  that  payments  made 
during  i^ipeal  would  be  subject  to  re- 
payment if  the  termination  is  upheld, 
subject  f luther  to  waiver  for  financial 
hardship  or  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  appeal  was  made  in  good 
faith. 

Second,  this  legislation  deals  with 
the  fact  that  the  standards  for  review 
are  confused  and  often  are  in  conflict 
among  the  various  levels  in  the  SSA 
adminstrative  process.  State  agencies 
which  administer  the  program  under 
contract  with  SSA,  often  use  stand- 
ards which  conflict  with  published 
SSA  regulations,  social  security  law. 
and  Federal  coiut  decisions.  Surely, 
this  situation  is  indefensible. 

Therefore,  the  bill  requires  SSA  to 
promulgate,  through  the  notice  and 
comment  proMdures  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act,  uniform  stand- 
ards for  disability  determinations 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  levels 
of  decisionmaking  and  which  would  be 
in  accordance  with  s(xdal  security  law. 
SSA  would  also  be  mandated  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  governing  the 
purchase  and  use  of  consultative  ex- 
aminations. 

Third,  although  the  recently  passed 
law  did  deal  with  the  question  of  pro- 
cedures to  be  employed  in  reviewing 
disability  claims,  this  bill  would  go 
somewhat  further  in  defining  benefici- 
aries' rights  and  would  streamline  the 
pr(x»ss  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  pref- 
erable manner.  Under  Public  Law  97- 
455,  the  so-called  reconsideration  level 
of  appeal  is  done  by  the  same  State 
agency  which  made  the  original  deci- 
sion adverse  to  the  claimant,  although 
it  is  done  by  a  different  unit  of  the 
agency.  This  legiiOatlon  would  place 
the  procedural  safeguards  before  the 
initial  adverse  decision  is  made.  The 
State  agency,  in  making  a  prellmimuy 
decision  prior  to  termination,  would  be 
required  to  notify  the  individual  in 
clear  language  of  the  preliminary  deci- 
sion, the  reasons  for  it  and  the  evi- 
dence relief  upon,  and  the  rights  the 
individual  has  to  a  personal  (face  to 
face)  interview  with  the  examiner  and 
to  present  additional  medical  evidence. 
If  after  this  review  benefits  are  termi- 
nated, the  next  step,  rather  than  re- 
consideration, would  be  an  appeal  di- 
rectly to  an  administrative  law  Judge. 
At  that  stage  a  hearing  would  take 
place  at  which  new  evidence  could  be 
introduced  by  the  individual,  a  right 
which  I  believe  to  be  critical  if  a  fair 
and  complete  decision  is  to  be  made 
and  one  which  is  also  recognized  by 
PubUc  Law  97-455. 

Fourth,  the  biU  provides  that  no  dis- 
ability benefits  may  be  terminated 
unless  SSA  makes  a  showing  that 
there  has  been  a  medical  improvement 
in  the  beneficiary's  case  such  that  the 
individual  is  no  longer  disabled  imder 
the  standards  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  initial  decision,  or  that  the  initial 
decision  was  clearly  erroneous  under 
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those  standards.  This  would  not  apply 
to  cases  terminated  because  of  fraud 
or  due  to  a  finding  that  the  individual 
has  engaged  in  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity. Establishing  this  medical  im- 
provement standard  is  extremely  im- 
portant since  many  people  have  found 
themselves  dropped  from  the  roUs  be- 
cause standards  have  changed  even 
though  their  medical  condition  has 
not  changed.  Such  treatment  is  gross- 
ly unfair  and  must  be  eliminated.  Un- 
fortunately. Congress  did  not  act  on 
this  particular  matter  last  year. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  anguish  which  has 
been  wrought  by  the  continuing  dis- 
ability investigation  process  must  not 
be  allowed  to  continue.  Congress  has 
made  a  constructive  and  worthwhile 
start  of  rectifying  this  problem.  But 
we  cannot  stop  there.  The  issues  ad- 
dressed in  the  disability  amendments 
of  1983  must  be  dealt  with  if  we  are  to 
complete  the  Job  we  started  in  the 
97th  Congress— to  bring  equity  and 
fairness  to  our  disabled  citizens.* 


THE  FAMILY  FARMER— DOING 
WELL-AND  LOSING  MONEY 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  ROKIR  DAKOTA 
nt  THB  HOX78X  Or  RSPBXSmTATIVn 

Thurtday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.   DORGAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  in  bigger 
trouble  than  at  anytime  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

But  their  trouble  is  very  different 
from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  econo- 
my. 

Nobody  is  berating  our  farmers  for 
becoming  sluggish  and  complacent,  for 
falling  behind  the  competition  like  our 
automobUe  and  steel  industries  did. 
Nobody  is  bewailing  our  farmer's  lack 
of  productivity  and  shoving  books  on 
Ji^Muiese  management  into  their 
faces. 

American  family  farmers  are  our  all- 
star  economic  performers.  They  are 
combining  the  most  up-to-date  meth- 
ods with  old-fashioned  Yankee  ingenu- 
ity and  hard  work  to  become  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  producers  in  the 
entire  world.  They  are  doing  exactly 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

And  they  are  going  broke. 

Do  we  really  have  a  "farm  problem." 
or  do  our  farmers  have  a  "Washington 
problem?"  Do  we  really  have  a  siurplus 
of  crops  or  a  deficit  of  wisdom  about 
what  to  do  with  them? 

The  administration  is  about  to 
embark  upon  the  latest  of  a  long  and 
tired  history  of  farm  fix-up  schemes 
coming  from  Washington.  This  one  is 
called  payment-in-kind,  or  PIK.  Under 
the  PIK  program,  farmers  will  agree 
not  to  grow  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  normal  crop.  In  retiim.  they  will 
get  certificates  for  surplus  crop  in  the 
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Government  reserve  that  they  can  sell 
or  use  as  though  it  were  their  own. 

The  administration  says  that  this 
PIK  program  will  both  draw  down  the 
surpluses  and  raise  market  prices.  I 
hope  so.  for  our  farmer's  sake. 

Even  if  PIK  does  work— it  is  at  best 
Just  a  rickety  bridge  over  a  bad  year. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  bridge,  the 
old  problems  are  waiting  for  us.  Unless 
we  confront  our  farmers'  basic  prob- 
lems, we  are  going  to  be  right  back 
where  we  are  now. 

It  does  not  take  loot  to  understand 
the  farmer's  problem.  North  Dakota 
wheat  farmers  who  received  $3.50  a 
bushel  for  wheat  that  costs  them 
nearly  $5.50  a  bushel  to  grow  are 
bound  to  be  in  financial  trouble.  The 
economists  call  this  the  "cost-price 
squeeze."  Whatever  you  call  it.  it  is  a 
rawdeaL 
How  did  it  hvpen? 
When  people  talk  about  our  "farm 
program."  they  usually  mean  the  price 
supports  and  deficiency  payments,  the 
diversions  and  set-asides  and  other 
complicated  arrangements  about 
which  most  Americans  know  little  and 
care  less.  But  all  those  arrangements 
are  not  our  real  farm  program. 

Our  real  farm  program  is  our  policy 
concerning  money  and  credit— how 
much  there  is  and  how  much  it  will 
cost  Our  real  farm  czar  is  not  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  John  Block.  Our  real 
farm  czar  is  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chariman  Paul  Volcker.  Against  Mr. 
Volcker  and  his  monetary  policies,  the 
rest  of  our  official  "farm  program"  is 
Just  a  spit  in  the  wincL 

Over  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Volcker 
has  done  what  central  bankers  have 
endeavored  to  do  in  this  country  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic  He  has 
squeezed  the  supply  of  money  and 
made  credit  tight  and  very,  very  ex- 
pensive. 

On  farmers,  the  burden  of  this  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  policy  has  been 
crushing.  Farm  debt  has  gone  up  50 
percent  over  the  last  5  years.  Farmers 
are  paying  over  five  times  the  interest 
they  were  paying  in  1967.  Of  every 
dollar  a  farmer  gets  for  his  grain,  his 
creditors  get  14  cents  off  the  top.  The 
creditors  end  up  with  a  bigger  share 
than  the  farmer  himself  does. 

Meanwhile,  farm  Incomes  are  lower 
in  real  dollars  than  they  have  been  at 
any  time  since  the  DepressloiL 

That  iB  the  real  farm  policy.  And  it 
is  Just  the  beginning  of  the  woe  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  inflicted 
upon  the  American  farmer. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
keeps  money  tight  and  interest  rates 
high,  the  effects  ripple  far  outside  our 
borders. 

These  policies  have,  for  one  thing, 
been  a  wet  blanket  on  the  economy  of 
the  entire  world.  Developing  countries 
in  particular  are  gasping  for  their  eco- 
nomic breath.  Their  debts  are  coming 
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the  Soviets.  The  only  pe<wle  he  is 
really  hurting  are  the  American  farm- 
ers, who  are  losing  markets  that  they 
need. 

BCr.  e^peaker.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  if  we  Just  cleaned  out  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  had  a  halfway 
decent  export  policy,  then  everything 
would  be  sunshine  on  the  farm.  It 
would  not.  To  be  a  farmer  is  to  be  an 
expat  in  difficulty.  But  these  difficul- 
ties can  be  manageable.  The  money 
and  foreign  trade  policies  of  this  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  have  turned  farm 
difficulties  into  farm  catastrophies. 

Other  Federal  policies  have  been 
t^nrfing  In  the  same  direction. 

The  Federal  income  tax  laws  offer 
very  big  loopholes  to  rich  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, corporations  and  others  who 
invest  in  farming  as  a  tax  shelter. 
These  tax-loss  farmers  compete  in  the 
imri  market  with  real  farmers  and  bid 
up  the  prices  for  land. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  town 
about  farmers  living  high  off  the  hog 
thanks  to  Federal  farm  programs. 

The  farmers  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try would  like  very  much  to  know 
where  this  big  hog  is  because  they  are 
not  getting  very  much  of  it— unless  of 
course,  you  consider  debt  defaults, 
foreclosures,  and  red  ink  living  high 
off  the  hog. 

Sure,  there  are  some  very  big  farm- 
ers—and corporate  farms— in  this 
country  that  have  gotten  more  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  than  they  de- 
served. Just  as  there  are  medicaid  doc- 
tors, defense  contractors,  and  baloney- 
artist  consultants  who  have  taken 
Uncle  Sam  for  a  ride.  I  am  for  crack- 
ing down  on  all  such  abuse.  Last  year  I 
tried,  along  with  other  House  Mem- 
bers, to  limit  Federal  farm  dollars  to 
those  family  farmers  who  really 
needed  them. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  over  all. 
the  farmers  of  this  country  have  been 
getting  between  1  and  2  percent  of 
their  income  from  these  Federal  farm 
programs  that  supposedly  are  making 
them  rich.  That  is  a  very  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  abundance  we  enjoy  and 
for  which  our  fanners  are  responsible. 
It  is  very  small  compensation  for  the 
burdens  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
been  heaping  upon  our  farmers  and 
for  the  obstacles  it  has  been  throwing 
in  their  paths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  farmers  are  not 
looking  for  a  handout.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  group  in  this  country  that 
works  harder,  that  contributes  more 
to  our  well-being,  and  that  asks  as 
little  in  return. 

All  our  farmers  ask  for  is  a  fighting 
chance.  They  ask  for  a  dollar  that  is 
geared  to  the  needs  of  real  producers, 
not  to  the  desires  of  the  financiers. 
They  ask  for  a  Government  that  pro- 
motes rather  than  impedes  their  farm 
exports.  They  ask  for  other  Federal 
policies  that  keep  the  playing  field 
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level  rather  than  tUtlng  it  against 
them. 

I  think  we  owe  them  that  much.  I 
think  we  also  owe  them  a  price  floor 
that  at  least  insures  the  family  farmer 
who  is  a  good  manager  a  chance  to 
survive.  And  I  think  we  must  have 
loan  deferrals  for  our  good  farmers 
who  wiU  go  under  without  them.  The 
high  Interest  rates  and  low  prices  are 
driving  many  of  our  best  young  farm- 
en  off  the  land.  These  are  tomorrow's 
producers  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
them.  They  need  some  breathing 
room. 

If  this  Oovemment  can  bail  out 
Cmnmunist  countries  like  Rumania 
and  Poland  when  they  have  debt  prob- 
lems, then  it  sure  as  hedc  can  help  our 
family  fanners  when  they  have  debt 
problons. 

If  this  Oovemment  can  come  to  this 
rescue  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  \A€ 
Chase  BCanhattan  when  their  foreign 
loans  go  bad,  then  it  can  provide  a 
little  breathing  room  to  the  family 
farmers  of  this  country,  especially 
when  the  money  and  trade  policies  of 
this  very  Oovemment  have  put  the 
farmers  into  their  bind  to  bei^  with. 
Over  a  century  ago.  President  Abra- 
ham Uncoln  warned  us  that  "the 
money  power  of  this  coimtry  will  en- 
deavor to  prolong  its  reign  until  all 
wealth  is  aggregated  in  a  few  hands 
and  the  Republic  is  destroyed." 

That  is  precisely  where  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  taking  us  today. 
Those  with  much  are  getting  more  and 
more,  while  those  with  less  are  losing 
what  little  they  have.  It  is  happening 
in  the  farm  belt,  and  it  is  happening  in 
America  at  large. 

It  is  not  fair  and  it  is  not  the  way 
this  country  was  supposed  to  be.  The 
Constitution  entrusts  the  creation  of 
money  to  the  people's  representatives 
in  Congress  and  to  them  alone.  It  was 
wrong  to  hand  this  power— the  most 
fundamental  tool  of  economic  policy- 
over  to  a  clique  of  money  center  bank- 
ers elected  by  no  one  and  called  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Idr.  Speaker,  money  and  credit 
should  serve  production.  We  wIU  never 
have  prosperity  in  this  country  vmless 
we  stop  using  money  policy  to  beat  our 
producers  into  the  ground.  Our  real 
farm  program  is  our  monetary  pro- 
gram. And  the  only  successfiil  farm 
policy  will  be  a  money  and  credit 
policy  that  serves  the  family  farmers 
and  all  the  real  producers  of  this  land 
and  gives  them  a  chance  to  survive.* 
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REAGAN  BUDGET  FREEZES 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

OFCOUMUBO 
m  THX  HOU8I  OF  RKPRXSBITATZVaS 

nunday.  February  17, 1983 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Women's  Research  and 
Education  Institute  of  the  Congres- 
sional Caucus  for  Women's  Issues 
issued  an  alert  on  President  Reagan's 
1984  budget  The  budget  alert  outlines 
how  the  Reagan  budget  freese  will 
affect  wometL  I  think  it  is  must  read- 
ing for  every  Member  of  Congress: 
BuMR  ALon 
In  ito  FTM  budget,  the  AdministratkHi 
proposes  a  federal  apendins  freese  that 
would  hold  federml  outlays  tar  1M4  at  the 
1983  level,  with  a  five  percent  inflation 
factor  built  in.  This  "freeae"  applies  to  ag- 
gresate  or  total  q^mdins  only  and  actually 
translates  into  a  large  Increase  for  defense 
and  further  cuts  in  spending  for  domestic 
programs. 

Women,  particularly  poor  women  with 
chfldren,  would  bear  the  bnmt  of  the  cuts 
proposed  by  the  Administration.  These  are 
the  same  people  who  were  disproportionate- 
ly affected  by  earlier  reductions  in  spending 
for  AFDC,  medicaid,  food  stamps,  child  nu- 
trition programs,  and  the  like.  The  burden 
of  the  proposed  freese  in  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments (COLA'S)  for  numerous  federal 
benefits  programs  would  fall  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  elderly  poor,  namely 
women,  who  depend  on  these  programs  to 
supplement  their  meager  Incmnes. 

State  and  local  governments  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  conuienaate  for  federal  cuts  In 
health,  education  and  social  services  pro- 
grams. Hard  hit  by  earlier  federal  cuts  and 
economic  hard  times,  most  are  struggling  to 
keep  their  own  budgets  In  balance.  Al- 
though 40  sUtes  have  raised  taxes  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  at  least  32  have  cut 
spending.  41  states  surveyed  last  November 
anticipated  defldte  In  F783.  No  less  than 
half  of  all  states  were  recently  reported  to 
have  reduced  their  FT83  budgets  at  least 
once  since  they  were  originally  adopted. 

This  Alert  highlights  those  proposals 
which,  if  implemented,  would  have  a  diq»ro- 
portionately  adverse  impact  on  women. 
(BCany  of  these  proposals  were  Included  In 
the  Administration's  earlier  budgets  but 
were  rejected  by  Congress.)  WREI's  full 
budget  analysis  will  discuss  the  proposals  in 
moredetalL 

nicoia  SKCcaiTT 

Social  Security:  The  Administration  as- 
sumes that  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  will  be  approved,  including  a  six- 
month  COLA  delay.  Of  aU  the  Commission's 
proposals,  this  Is  the  one  that  would  have 
the  most  negative  impact  on  older  women, 
some  19  million  of  whom  are  social  security 
recipients.  (WRd  has  prepared  a  separate 
analysis  of  the  Impact  on  women  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations.) 

Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI):  SSI 
Is  a  cash  assistance  program  for  impover- 
ished aged,  blind,  and  disabled  individuals 
and  couples.  Two-thirds  of  the  approximate- 
ly 4  million  SSI  recipients  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  aged  ones  were  women  in 
1982.  The  Administration's  proposed  six- 
month  COLA  delay  would  affect  a  group  of 
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people    with    virtually    no    additional    re- 
sources to  tap  for  financial  aasistanee. 

Aid  to  Families  witti  Dependent  Children 
(APDC):  AFDC  Is  a  cash  assisrsnrr  program 
that  primarily  aids  female  family  heads  and 
their  children.  An  average  of  almost  3.6  mil- 
lion t»*nm0m  received  AFDC  aasistanee  in 
IMS  (versus  over  3.7  million  in  1080).  The 
Administration's  proposed  changes  would 
(1)  require  aO  able-bodied  adulU  to  partici- 
pate in  employment  aetivltieB:  (2)  tenninate 
the  parent's  benefit  when  tbe  youngest 
child  reaches  age  16:  (3)  include  all  related 
adults  and  children  in  tbe  AFDC  aasistanre 
unit;  and  (4)  adjust  payments  for  shelter 
and  utility  costs  in  shared  bouaing.  The 
Child  SuppOTt  Enforcement  Program  would 
also  be  strengtbened. 

As  WREI  pointed  out  in  iU  aaseaament  of 
similar  proposals  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  1983.  tbe  benefits  of  theae  proposals 
are  blgbly  suspect.  FamlUes  would  be  penal- 
ised, for  example,  when  they  attempted  to 
stretch  scarce  resources  by  living  with 
others  or  beeamae  shared  bousing  was  all 
they  could  afford.  With  the  present  high 
unemployment  rate  and  reductions  in  fund- 
ing levels  for  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams, it  is  not  clear  Just  where  these  mil- 
lions of  unskilled  adults  could  find  work, 
even  n-«""«"g  the  availability  of  adequate 
day  care  services.  wlUch  is  a  big  "IT'.  Woik- 
faie.  or  "make  work"  onployment  has  not 
been  found  to  provide  much  chance  for  AHl 
development,  upward  mobility,  or  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Moreover,  if  eamhigs  result 
in  too  drastic  a  reduction  in  AFDC  benefits. 
many  heads  of  households  may  find  that 
they  were  better  off  on  welfare  alone— 
hardly  an  incentive  to  strengthen  interest  in 
employment  (Congress  rejected  the  Admin- 
istration's F783  proposal  requiring  partld- 
p^ion  in  a  workfare  program  in  order  to 
remain  eligible  for  Anx;  lieneflta) 

Fbod  Stamps:  Proposals  tor  the  Food 
Stamp  program  include  (1)  a  six-month 
COLA  delay,  which  follows  a  19-month  ad- 
justment delay  in  1981  and  1982;  (2)  a  woik- 
fate  requirement  for  all  able-bodied  recipi- 
ents; (3)  replacing  the  current  deductions 
with  a  standard  deduction  of  $140  per 
month;  and  (4)  esUbllshing  a  new  earnings 
deduction  of  $75  per  month  for  food  stamp 
redpienU  who  worlc  full-time.  Food  stamps 
would  also  be  counted  as  inccnne  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  and  rents  in  subsidiied 
housing. 

I^male-headed  families  and  female  house- 
holders (primarily  elderly)  are  over  one-half 
of  the  households  receiving  food  stamps. 
The  median  inome  of  food  stamp  house- 
holds is  only  about  one-third  that  of  aU 
households  in  the  countrr.  nearly  seven  out 
of  10  of  these  households  were  living  below 
the  poverty  level  in  1981.  The  poverty  rate 
was  substantially  higher  for  elderly  female 
recipients  and  for  female  family  beaded 
households.  Whether  these  households 
could  compensate  for  the  benefit  cuts  that 
most  of  the  proposals  would  entaU  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Child  Nutrition:  the  Administration  pro- 
poses putting  the  summer  food,  child  care 
food,  and  school  tneakfast  programs  into  a 
block  grant  at  a  reduced  level  of  funding. 
These  programs,  which  supplement  the 
often  Inadequate  diets  of  poor  children, 
would  also  be  subject  to  a  cost  of  living  ad- 
justment delay. 

The  Administration's  proposal  comes  on 
top  of  substantial  reduction  In  funding  for 
nutrition  programs  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
ReconcUlatlon  Act  of  1981,  after  which  par- 
ticipation in  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
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programs  dropped  by  3.S  million  children. 
Children  in  households  beaded  by  women 
are  a  high  percentage  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  ctaUd  nutritloD  programs. 

^wcial  Supplemental  Food  Program  tat 
Women.  Infants  and  Children  (WIC):  WIC. 
funded  entirely  by  tbe  federal  government, 
provides  prescribed  food  packages  as  weU  as 
nutrition  education  and  aooeas  to  health 
care  to  pregnant  women,  nuning  mothers, 
infants,  and  children  under  5  who  are  poor 
and  mfW^uy  determined  to  be  at  nutrltkm- 
al  risk,  i^pproximateiy  2.35  million  women 
and  children  are  currently  in  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. An  estimated  7  million  more  are  eligi- 
ble but  cannot  be  served  because  funds  are 
insufficient.  Nevertbdess.  the  Administra- 
tion propoaes  to  fund  WIC  in  FY'84  at  tbe 
same  level  as  in  F783  ($1,060  mllllim).  If  in- 
flation is  taken  into  account,  "level  fund- 
ing" amounts  to  a  cut  of  about  5  percent. 
According  to  tbe  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center,  this  wiU  translate  into  between 
115.000  and  130,000  fewer  people  served  by 
the  program  in  FT84  than  in  F7S3. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nutrltkmal  defi- 
ciencies during  pregnancy,  lactation  and 
early  childhood  can  lead  to  miscarrlagea, 
stm  birtbs.  low  liirtta-wel^t  babies  (who  are 
leas  likely  than  normal  birth-weight  babies 
to  survive  tbeb-  first  year  of  life),  retarded 
physical  growth,  mental  retardatian,  and  in- 
creased suscmtibillty  to  diseasea  It  has 
been  well-documented  tbat  children  who  re- 
ceive WIC  food  supplements,  or  whose 
mothers  were  in  tbe  program  during  preg- 
nancy  and/or  lactation,  survive  the  first 
month  of  life  in  greater  numbers,  have 
lUgher  birth  weights,  faster  growth  rates, 
and  less  *Twmi«.  than  comparalde  children 
not  in  tbe  program. 

e^wdal  MUk  Program:  The  Special  Milk 
Program  provides  substdiaed  milk  to  non- 
profit schools,  camps,  and  institutions  Uiat 
do  not  participate  in  federally-subsidised 
mealprograma 

The  Administration  proposes  a  42  percent 
cut— to  $11,720.000— in  this  program  in 
F784  although  it  seems  likely  tbat  the  de- 
mands on  the  program  wiU  grow.  Changes 
in  tbe  eligibility  rules  for  federally  subsi- 
diaed  meal  programa  They  are  thus  now  eli- 
gible for  the  special  milk  program. 

Subsidised  Housing:  Subsidised  housing 
programs  aoist  many  people,  among  them 
slngie  paroits  and  the  elderly,  who  are 
unable  to  afford  adequate  bousing  on  their 
own.  In  1981.  68  percent  of  tbe  households 
residing  in  publicly  owned  or  subsidized 
housing  were  either  headed  by  aged  women 
or  women  with  no  husband  present,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  pointe  out  that 
since  the  changes  in  Admlnistratioiu,  funds 
for  assisted  housing  have  been  reduced  by 
two-thirda  Residents  in  pubUc  housing  also 
now  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
income  for  rent  than  was  the  case  In  tbe 
past. 

Aside  from  10,000  housing  units  for  the 
aged,  no  money  would  be  provided  for  new 
housing  construction  under  Section  8  or 
public  housing  programs.  Additional  units 
would  be  provided  from  funding  available  In 
previous  years.  In  addition,  a  reclsslon  of 
$2.3  billion  Is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
A  niral  housing  bloclc  grant,  administered 
by  the  states,  would  replace  the  existing 
run!  housing  loan  program;  funding  for 
this  grant  would  constitute  about  one- 
fourth  the  current  funding  level. 

The  Administration  also  proposes  using 
food  stamps  to  determine  eligibility  for  sub- 
sidized housing  and  rents,  a  move  rejected 
by  Ongress  last  year.  The  effect  of  tills 
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In  kll  the  history  chronicled  In  Dur- 
ant's  monumental.  11-volume  woi^ 
"The  Story  of  Civilization."  in  no 
place  or  time  has  this  statement  been 
more  true  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states. 

As  E.  J.  Dillion  observed  in  1930: 

Sovietlsm  is  no  mere  phQoaophy  content 
to  assert  itself  or  even  endoctrtnate  others 
by  convindng.  pemiadlng.  or  cajoling  them 
•  *  *  (it  is)  first  of  all  a  relentless  destroyer 
of  the  roote  of  past  ctilture.  religious,  social, 
pedagogical,  and  also  of  those  champiims  of 
that  culture  who  remain  true  to  it,  refusing 
to  be  converted  and  live. 

So  it  is  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  Lenin  to  Andropov, 
have  been  men  of  unrestrained  brutal- 
ity who  have  progressively,  patiently, 
driven  bade  the  boundaries  of  civiliza- 
tion, both  Western  and  Eastern,  with 
a  relentless  sword  of  blood  and  horror, 
allowing  the  Jtuogle  of  barbarism  to  re- 
claim the  Earth,  masked  by  mendaci- 
ty, propaganda,  and  the  kindly  face  of 
sociidiBm. 

The  following  material  is  presented 
as  another  evidence. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Nov.  90. 

1983] 

SovizT  Cebhical  Attacks  Dbscubb> 

(By  Peter  Almond) 

The  State  Departmoit  yesterday  unvefled 
ito  second  report  this  year  on  the  Soviet- 
controlled  use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
Southeast  Asia,  detailing  for  the  first  time 
the  use  of  chemical  attacks  in  Afghanistan. 

"Our  latest  evidence  indicates  that  attacks 
with  chemical  of  toxic  weapms  were  con- 
tinuing in  AfghanJftfi"  Kampuchea  and 
Laos  as  recaitly  as  last  month."  said  Robert 
Dean,  deputy  director  for  the  bureau  of  po- 
Utico-mUltary  affairs  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment Treaties  forbid  such  action. 

Centerpiece  of  the  updated  report  are  two 
Soviet  Army  gas  masks— one  complete,  the 
other  partial  and  taken  from  the  body  of  a 
Soviet  soldier— that  XJ&  sdentisU  have  con- 
cluded contain  samples  of  deadly  poison. 
One  of  the  masks.  stOl  with  traces  of  the 
chemical  on  it.  was  displayed  at  a  crowded 
State  Department  press  conference  yester- 
day. 

"Our  earUer  report  (March  1983)  showed 
that  mycotoxins  were  being  used  in  Laos 
and  Kampuchea  by  Vietnamese  and  Lao 
forces,  scting  imder  direct  Soviet  supervi- 
sion." said  Dean.  "The  evidence  available  to 
us  at  that  time,  however,  did  not  permit  us 
to  show  conclusively  that  mycotoxins  were 
also  being  used  by  Soviet  forces  in  Afghani- 


I  OVIET  WATCH 


H)N.  JACK  FIELDS 


or  TEXAS 
dOUSX  OP  HCPHXSDITATIVIS 


ThurkUiy,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  FIE  LiDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935 
the  note<  historian.  Will  Diirant, 
wrote:  "Ibr  barbarism  is  always 
around  civilization,  amid  it  and  be- 
neath it.  r  sady  to  engulf  it  •  •  •  Bar- 
barism is  like  the  Jungle:  it  never 
admits  its  lef eat;  it  waits  patiently  for 
centuries  fo  recover  the  territory  it 
has  lost." 


Mycotoxins  are  poisons  produced  by  cross- 
breeding fungi. 

"We  now  have  such  evidence.  Analysis  of 
the  surface  of  one  of  these  gas  masks  has 
revealed  the  presence  of  T-3  mycotoxln. 
The  results  have  been  confirmed  by  two 
other  laboratories.  Similar  analysU  of  mate- 
rial from  the  other  Soviet  gas  mask,  taken 
from  the  head  of  a  dead  Soviet  soldier  in  Af- 
ghanistan, revealed  the  presence  of  myco- 
toxins slso. 

"We  beUeve.  accordingly,  that  these 
masks  were  worn  by  Soviet  soldiers  diuing 
oiMratlons  in  Afghanistan  in  which  a  toxic 
agent  was  used." 

Dean  did  not  explain  how  VM.  officials 
obtained  the  gas  masks  but  he  said  he  was 
certain  of  their  authenticity. 
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The  State  Department  report  adds  that  a 
physician  in  a  facility  treating  casualties 
among  the  Mujahidln  (resistanoe  filters) 
reported  that  he  treated  16  liojataldtn  for 
red  skin  lesions  that  he  said  were  caused  by 
Soviet  chemical  attacks  in  Qandahar  prov- 
ince in  May  and  June  1983. 

"Three  Mujahidtai  died  within  13  hours  of 
one  attack  in  the  general  area  of  Mabarijat 
south  of  Qandahar."  said  the  report  "The 
MuJahkUn  claimed  that  Soviet  helicopters 
fired  rockeU  that  emitted  black,  yellow  and 
white  gases  on  impact  The  physician  said 
that  the  surviving  victims  failed  to  reqMod 
to  conventional  medical  treatment 

"We  have  received  reports  that  on  Sept 
30.  1983.  Soviet  soldiers  polSQoed  imder- 
ground  waterways  in  Lowgar  Province  south 
of  Kabul  where  the  MuJahMin  were  biding. 
AoeonUng  to  a  Mujahidin  commander  In 
Pakistan,  a  similar  event  occurred  In  the 
same  province  in  Sept  13, 1983,  resulting  in 
the  deaths  of  00  adults  and  13  children. 

"These  two  independent  accounts  de- 
acribed  a  Soviet  armored  vehide  pumping  a 
yellow  gas  through  a  hose  into  the  waters 
waya." 

Dean,  who  claimed  the  United  SUtes  does 
not  produce  or  possess  any  such  chemical 
weapons,  said  the  use  of  chemical  warfare  is 
standard  with  Soviet  forces,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  1935  Geneva  Protocol  and  the  1973 
Blologloa  and  Toxic  Weapons  Convention 
clearly  outlaws  even  the  possession  of  such 
weapons. 

At  yesterday's  conference  the  State  De- 
partment officials  demraistrated  the  human 
misery  of  such  chemical  atta<±s  by  releasing 
photographs  of  a  15-year-old  H*Mang  boy 
who  was  victim  of  a  "yellow  rain"  attack  in 
late  March  or  early  April  of  this  year.  The 
H'Mong  tribe  of  Laos  fought  with  VS. 
forces  against  the  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  Vietnam  War  and  still  are  being  at- 
tacked dally  by  ccmununist  forces. 

"A  plane,  thought  to  be  a  Jet  made  one 
pass  over  the  fields  where  he  was  working 
near  the  village  of  Ban  Pak  Ol  in  the  Phu 
He  area  of  Laos."  says  a  description  with 
the  photographs  of  the  pock-marked  boy.» 
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DAIRT  SURPLUS  REDUCTION 
ACT 


'THE  PRESIDENT'S  DILEMMA" 


HON.  HARRY  M.  RED) 

ormvASA 
m  THE  HOT7SX  OF  BKPRJESCHTATIVXS 

Thurtday.  February  17. 1983 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  run  or 
not  to  run?  Hardly  a  day  passes  that 
the  American  public  is  not  confronted 
with  the  question  of  President  Rea- 
gan's intention  in  1984. 1  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  following  remarks 
of  Mr.  Reid  Gardner,  a  good  friend  of 
mine  from  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  dilemma: 
With  year  eighty  four 
Approaching  the  door 
Our  Reagan  will  announce  any  day. 
That  hell  run  is  a  cinch 
Of  course,  there's  a  pinch 
He  will  run  but  we  can't  tell  which  way.* 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

orwisooiisni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPSBSBirtATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  OUNDERSON.  lilr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  pleased  today  to  Join  Con- 
gressmen Obey,  Senserbrbhnbb. 
Petri,  Roth,  and  ICASTEiniEiES  in  in- 
troducing the  Dairy  Surplus  Reduc- 
tion Act,  a  bipartisan  plan  to  solve  the 
current  imbalance  in  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  dairy  products  in  the 
United  States.  Senators  Phozxirb  and 
Kasteh  are  introducing  identical  legis- 
lation in  the  other  body  today  as  well. 

THX  SUXPLUS  PEOBUDI 

As  Of  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
held  763.2  million  pounds  of  cheese, 
414.8  million  poimds  of  butter,  and 
1.282  billion  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk.  Annual  storage  costs  for  these 
surplus  commodities  are  approaching 
(60  million. 

This  unprecedented  level  of  excess 
dairy  commodities  results  from  a  com- 
bination of  Oovemment  actions  and 
economic  conditions  including  the 
grain  embargo,  freezes  in  the  support 
price,  depressed  grain  prices,  lender 
encouragement  to  expand  production, 
and  the  current  recession.  These  con- 
ditions have  temporarily  increased  the 
number  of  milk  producers  and  the  av- 
erage amount  of  milk  each  producer 
markets. 

In  fact,  in  fiscal  year  1982  the  CCC 
purchased  13.8  billion  pounds— milk 
equivalent— of  surplus  dairy  commod- 
ities at  a  cost  of  $2.2  billion.  While 
that  cost  equals  what  was  spent  on  the 
wheat  program  and  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  $5.4  billion  spent  on  the  feed 
grains  program,  virtually  everyone 
agrees  that  we  must  decrease  the  cost 
of  the  dairy  program  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

And  the  only  way  that  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  long  run  Is  by  effective- 
ly reducing  the  surplus  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  purchase. 

Last  year,  Congress  addressed  this 
problem  by  authorizing  two  deduc- 
tions in  the  support  price  for  milk— 50 
cents  per  hundredweight  through 
April  1,  1983,  and  $1  per  hundred- 
weight thereafter.  At  that  time,  there 
were  those  of  us  who  warned  that  this 
would  Increase  rather  than  decrease 
the  surplus  as  prcxlucers  marketed 
more  milk  to  recover  their  diminished 
profit  over  a  greater  amount  of  pro- 
duction. 

Recent  USDA  projections  confirm 
this  prediction.  It  is  expected  that 
total  commercial  marketings  in  fiscal 
year  1983  will  increase  2.6  percent  na- 
tionwide and  that  the  CCC  will  pur- 
chase 14.2  billion  pounds  this  year— a 
new  record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clearly,  freezes  and  deductions  alone 
do  not  woi^  Rather,  we  need  a  cre- 
ative solution  to  the  problem— one 
that  provides  a  financial  incentive  for 
producers  to  participate  and  a  finan- 
cial incentive,  from  a  budgetary  stand- 
point, for  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  adm)t. 

THX  BIPAKTISAll  SOLUTIOIT 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  achieves  these  goals  by  signifi- 
cantly reducing  the  surplus  dairy  com- 
modities the  CCC  must  purchase  as 
well  as  the  3-year  cost  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  At  the  same 
time,  it  affords  participating  producers 
a  greater  annual  income  than  imder 
the  current  dairy  program. 

Basic  provisions.  The  Dairy  Surplus 
Reduction  Act  establishes  a  voluntary 
program  for  dairy  producers  under 
which  they  will  be  paid  $10  per  hun- 
dredweii^t  for  reductions  made  in  the 
milk  they  market  commerically. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
implement  the  incentive  program 
whenever  he  estimates  annual  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  purchases 
will  exceed  5  billion  pounds— milk 
equivalent— and  makes  a  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  deduction  in  the  sup- 
port price  for  milk. 

The  incentive  payments  will  be 
funded  from  a  single  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight deduction.  Authority  for  a 
second  50  cents  per  hundredweight  de- 
duction under  current  law  is  repealed. 
The  support  price  for  milk  will  remain 
at  $13.10  per  hundredweight  for  3.67 
percent  butterfat  milk  through  Sep- 
tember 30, 1985. 

Terms  of  the  contract.  A  participat- 
ing dairy  producer  will  contract  with 
the  ASCS  to  reduce  his  commercial 
marketings  by  between  5  and  30  per- 
cent of  his  calender  1982  marketings. 
Contracts  will  be  for  a  1-year  period 
coinciding  with  the  milk  marketing 
year. 

A  participating  producer  agrees  not 
to  let  others  produce  milk  In  the  por- 
tion of  his  production  facility  unused 
because  of  the  contract.  Similarly,  he 
agrees  not  to  transfer  dairy  cows 
unused  because  of  the  contract  to  an- 
other for  the  production  of  milk 
unless  that  transfer  is  to  another  par- 
ticipating prcxiucer  or  unless  the  cows 
are  registered  and  transferred  primari- 
ly for  breeding  purposes. 

Payments.  The  ASCS  will  pay  one- 
half  of  the  total  payment  due  under 
the  contract  to  a  producer  within  30 
days  of  the  signing  of  the  contract. 
The  remainder  is  due  within  30  days 
of  proof  of  completion  of  the  contract. 
Completion.  A  producer  is  exi>ected 
to  complete  his  contract  within  3  per- 
cent of  the  agreed  percentage  reduc- 
tion in  1982  commercial  marketings.  A 
producer  who  reduces  marketings  by 
less  than  this  target  must  refund  his 
advance  payment  plus  12  percent 
simple  interest.  A  producer  who  re- 
duces by  more  than  this  target  will 
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have  his  payment  capped  at  the 
agreed  percentage  reduction  plus  3 
percent. 

As  an  example,  a  producer  who 
agrees  to  reduce  10  percent  but  actual- 
ly reduces  less  than  7  percent  of  his 
1982  marketing  level  must  refund  his 
advance  paymrat.  If.  instead,  that  pro- 
ducer would  have  reduced  more  than 
13  percent  of  his  1982  mai^eting  level. 
Us  incentive  payments  would  be 
aliped  at  13  percent. 

Assignment.  A  producer  who  trans- 
fers all  of  his  interest  in  his  produc- 
tion facility  and  his  dairy  cows  to  an- 
otJier  may  also  assign  his  contract 
with  the  ASCS  to  that  transferee  if 
the  producer  and  the  transferee  agree 
in  writing  that  the  transferee  succeeds 
to  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
producer  under  the  contract 

Penalty.  A  producer  who  violates  a 
term  of  his  contract  with  the  ASCS 
other  than  not  meeting  the  agreed 
percentage  reduction  may  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  in  addition  to 
the  forfeiture  of  any  advance  payment 
plus  interest. 

Adjustment.  If,  after  adding  up  the 
total  reduction  under  aU  of  the  indi- 
vidual contracts,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  total  commercial  market- 
ings wiU  be  reduced  by  more  than  the 
amount  required  to  bring  it  into  bal- 
ance with  consumption,  he  may  adjust 
each  individual  contract  pro  rata  to 
prevent  such  an  overreduction  from 
occurring. 

COST  AMD  niCOlfX  PKOJSCTIOKS 

Assuming  program  implementation 
on  April  1.  1983.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Cropp. 
agricultural  maiketing  specialist  for 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  extension, 
projects  the  3-year  cost  of  the  dairy 
program  under  the  Dairy  Surplus  Re- 
duction Act  to  be  $2,397  billion— $1,217 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  $695  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $485  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  That  compares  with  a 
3-year  estimate  of  $2,582  billion  under 
the  current  program.  That  is  a  savings 
of  $185  million. 

More  significantly.  Dr.  Cropp  esti- 
mates that  CCC  purchases  under  the 
Dairy  Surplus  Reduction  Act  to  be 
8.95  billion  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
3.89  billion  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  2.65  billion  pounds  in  fiscal  year 
1985— a  3-year  total  of  15.49  billion 
pounds.  That  is  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pected 34.36  billion  pounds  of  CCC 
purchases  under  the  current  program. 

Similarly,  a  dairy  producer  will  in- 
crease his  annual  income  by  partici- 
pating in  this  volimtary  incentive  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Cropp  calculates  that  a  par- 
ticipating producer  with  a  total  herd 
production  of  625,000  poimds  of  milk 
in  fiscal  year  1982  will  have  an  annual 
income  liefore  expenses  of  $81,867  by 
marketing  91  percent  of  his  1982  pro- 
duction level.  That  compares  with 
$78,750  for  a  producer  who  marltets 
100   percent   of   his    1982   production 
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urge  my  coUeagues  to 
'  us  introducing  this  legis- 
in  seeking  a  fair  and  equi- 
to  the  problems  present- 
dairy  industry.* 
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LEON  L  PANETTA 


OPCAUrORHIA 


A.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

legislation    which 

a  significant  but  easily 

p^blem  relating  to  repre- 

taxpayers  in  cases  before 

Court.  My  bill  would 

needless  restrictions  against 

of  taxpayers  by  certi- 

accountants  and  enrolled 

n  cases  where  a  relatively 

of  money  is  at  issue, 
two  sections  of  the  Inter- 
Code  relevant  to  this 
sections    7452,    relating    to 
of  parties  before  the 
and  7463,  relating  to  dis- 

$5,000  or  less, 
prevents  the  denial  of  ad- 
practice  before  the  court  to 
on  account  of  his  "fail- 
member  of  any  profession 
However,  it  does  not  pre- 
cotirt  from  establishing  rules 
iliore  dif ficxilt  for  members 
profession  to  qualify, 
section  7563,  establishes 
procedure  for  the  han- 
involving  siuns  of  $5,000 
most  cases,  formal  proce- 
w.  cordance  with  the  rules  of 
ai:|>licable  in  trials  without  a 
U.S.  District  Court  of  the 
Columbia"   are   required. 
7563  gives  the  court  flexi- 
siiiall  cases  to  conduct  pro- 
a  manner  that  protects  the 
rights   but   also   allows   a 
nonappealable  settlement 
In  these  cases,  the  stand- 
evidence  are  not  enforced. 
1  tnder  this  procedure  is  the 
>ption;  it  is  not  mandatory, 
choose  instead  the  more 
prdcedure   required   in   other 
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Under  the  current  rules  established 
by  the  court,  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween qualifying  for  representation  in 
small  cases  and  qualifying  for  repre- 
sentation in  other  cases.  Attorneys 
qualify  for  practice  before  the  Tax 
Court  by  filing  an  application  that  is 
accomiMUiied  by  a  certificate  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  or 
from  the  high  court  of  any  State  or 
territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
showing  that  he  or  she  is  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  bar  of  that  court. 
Any  individual  who  is  not  an  attorney 
and  wishes  to  practice  before  the  Tax 
Court  must  file  an  application,  be 
sponsored  by  at  least  three  persons  al- 
ready admitted  to  practice  before  the 
court,  and,  most  importantly,  pass  a 
written  examination  given  by  the 
court.  (The  court  may,  at  its  discre- 
tion, accept  a  nonattomey  for  practice 
with  fewer  than  three  recommenda- 
tions, but  the  examination  is  never 
waived.) 

There  are  many  good  reasons  to 
fnftjntjiin  this  qualifying  distinction 
for  major  cases  before  the  Tax  Court. 
Those  cases  are  decided  under  basic 
rules  of  evidence  with  which  those 
who  are  not  attorneys  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with- 
out some  additional  training.  An  ex- 
amination to  determine  whether  suffi- 
cient knowledge  has  been  acquired  is 
reasonable. 

However,  for  cases  involving  $5,000 
or  less,  the  whole  point  of  section  7463 
is  to  provide  a  less  formal  setting  to 
insure  a  fair  and  rapid  resolution.  An 
individual  representing  a  taxpayer  in 
such  cases  does  not  need  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  rules  of  evidence 
since  they  are  not  in  effect. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  that  those 
representing  taxpayers  before  the  Tax 
Court  know  tax  law.  However,  there  is 
at  least  as  much  reason  to  assiune  that 
an  accountant  or  an  Individiial  en- 
rolled to  practice  before  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  knows  tax  law  as 
there  is  to  assiune  that  an  attorney 
who  may  or  may  not  have  kept  up 
with  or  even  have  any  experience  in 
tax  law. 

Most  taxpayers  who  obtain  outside 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  their 
returns  employ  certified  public  ac- 
coimtants  or  enrolled  agents  author- 
ized to  practice  before  the  IRS.  But  if 
they  get  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the 
IRS.  they  must  hire  an  attorney  If 
they  wish  to  take  their  case  before  the 
Tax  Court  or  find  one  of  the  relatively 
few  accountants  or  enrolled  agents 
who  have  qualified  to  practice  before 
the  court.  Otherwise,  they  must  take 
the  risk  of  representing  themselves.  In 
small  cases  it  is  very  costly  for  the  tax- 
payer to  hire  an  attorney  who  is  com- 
pletely unfamiliar  with  the  case.  The 
taxpayer  must  pay  for  the  time  it 
takes  the  attorney  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  case  as  well  as  for  the 
normal  time  it  would  take  to  prepare 
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the  case  and  argue  it.  He  cannot  make 
use  of  the  certified  public  accountant 
or  enrolled  agent  who  knows  how  the 
return  was  prepared  and  has  the 
knowledge  of  the  tax  rules  reqiiired  in 
the  first  place  to  do  his  Job  and  to 
defend  the  return's  preparation  before 
the  court. 

Enabling  the  taxpayer  to  make  use 
of  the  individual  who  helped  prepare 
his  retium  would  greatly  expedite 
many  cases  before  the  Tax  Court,  and 
the  fact  is  that  time  is  an  increasing 
problem  for  the  court.  The  1981 
anniifci  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  the  Chief  Coun-, 
sel  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
indicates  that  the  number  of  cases 
before  the  Tax  Court  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  extremely  rapid  pace. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  42.8-percent  in- 
crease from  1980  to  1981  alone,  as  the 
number  of  cases  shot  from  20,660  to 
29,512.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981, 
more  than  46,000  cases  were  pending 
before  the  court,  and  the  backup  has 
since  increased.  As  the  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  IRS  states  in  that  report,  "we 
have  to  develop  procedures  for  more 
efficient  handling  of  cases." 

The  fact  is  that  cases  abjudicated 
imder  section  7463  make  up  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Tax  Court's  caseload. 
Speeding  these  cases  would  help  to 
bring  about  the  increased  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  court  procedures 
which  the  Chief  Counsel  states  are  se- 
riously needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  at  a  fairly  late  date  for  its 
consideration  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress. However,  I  intend  to  reintroduce 
it  early  in  the  next  Congress  and  hope 
to  gain  its  rapid  approval.  This  is  a  bill 
that  would  enhance  the  rights  of  tax- 
payers and  improve  the  efficiency  of 
our  tax  litigation  procedures,  and  I 
hope  it  will  have  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

At  this  point  in  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today: 

HJ{.  1540 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  certified  public  ac- 
countants and  enroUed  agents  may  repre- 
sent taxpayers  in  certain  Tax  Court  cases 
involving  $5,000  or  less 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  7483  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  disputes  involving  $5,000 
or  less)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)    Rephxsemtation    of    Taxpayer.— In 
any  case  in  which  the  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  any  person  who 
Is- 
"(1)  a  certified  public  accountant,  or 
"(2)  an  enrolled  agent  authorized  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
shall  be  allowed  to  represent  the  taxpayer." 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 
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REBUIIiDINO  AMERICA'S 
RAILROADS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHCSXTTS 
nr  THE  BOVSE  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVXS 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
help  deal  with  two  of  our  most  press- 
ing national  problems,  the  continuing 
high  rate  of  unemployment  and  the 
shocking  decay  of  our  transportation 
infrastructure. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Through 
Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Roadbed 
Restoration  Act  of  1983  would  author- 
ize $300  million  for  eligible  railroads 
and  governmental  entities  to  hire  em- 
ployees to  repair  and  improve  rail- 
road beds  and  facilities.  These  funds 
could  only  be  spent  on  wages  and  ben- 
efits, with  the  railroads  themselves 
supplying  all  materials. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  would 
meet  the  following  criteria: 

First,  it  will  provide  Jobs  quickly; 

Second,  It  will  create  private  sector 
jobs  with  some  prospect  for  continued 
employment  by  the  workers; 

Third,  it  will  require  minimal  admin- 
istrative costs;  and 

Fourth,  it  will  provide  the  American 
taxpayers  with  long-lasting  economic 
benefits. 

This  legislation  should  create  an  es- 
timated 15.000  direct  Jobs,  and  should 
create  a  demand  for  ^^proximately 
200  million  dollars'  worth  of  building 
materials.  Including  concrete  and  steel. 
In  addition  to  this  much-needed  eco- 
nomic stimulus,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  Government  would  immediately 
save  $1  out  of  every  $3  spent  on  this 
program  because  of  reduced  unem- 
ployment compensation,  welfare  bene- 
fits, and  tax  revenue  gains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  1978  study  by  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
found  that  American  railroads  had 
over  $16  billion  in  deferred  mainte- 
nance. The  current  recession  has  exac- 
erbated this  problem,  as  railroads  find 
it  harder  and  harder  to  keep  operat- 
ing, much  less  keep  maintenance  cur- 
rent. The  result  is  the  familiar  vldous 
cycle  of  deteriorating  service,  loss  of 
revenues,  further  deferral  of  mainte- 
nance, and  even  worse  service.  The 
program  I  have  proposed  can  not  only 
put  people  to  work  at  useful,  produc- 
tive jobs,  but  can  help  break  this  vi- 
cious cycle.  The  resulting  improve- 
ments in  railroad  operating  efficiency 
can  help  reduce  shipping  costs  and 
fuel  consumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing debate  In  this  House  as  to 
whether  any  Jobs  program  really 
serves  its  Intended  purpose.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  has  al- 
ready been  tested  and  the  results  pro- 
vide ample  evidence  that  It  will  work. 
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In  1976.  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  funded  a  rail  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Under  that  program, 
furloughed  maintenance-of-way  work- 
ers were  brought  back  to  work,  and  ad- 
ditional new  workers  were  trained  in  a 
matter  of  3  or  4  days,  so  that  the  work 
was  begun  almost  immediately.  The 
railroads  supplied  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative personnel  and  all  materi- 
als, thereby  insuring  that  virtually 
every  dollar  wproprlated  was  q)ent  di- 
rectly on  the  unemployed.  Increased 
maintenance  on  the  railroads  In- 
creased energy  efficiency.  Improved 
safety,  and  strengthened  an  Important 
part  of  the  transportation  syston. 

This  last  point  is  particularly  impor- 
tant. This  Nation's  transportation 
system  is  a  key  element  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  strong 
economy.  Business  and  Industry  can 
plan  more  efficiently  and  ship  more 
economically  when  our  transportation 
system  is  sound,  and  that  can  only 
mean  more  Jobs  for  American  workers. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  create  Jobs  while  minimizing 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It 
is  based  on  a  program  that  has  proven 
its  effectiveness  tn  a  real  world  setting. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  considered  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.* 
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THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  KOB 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP  HOSTB  cAaotmA 

nr  TBI  HOVSI  OP  repsbskmtatives 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  20  of  last 
year  the  Soviet  KOB.  or  Committee 
on  State  Security,  celebrated  its  65th 
anniversary.  Only  a  month  before,  the 
Bolsheviks'  heirs  had  observed  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  November  rev- 
olution. Thus,  the  secret  police  has  ex- 
isted almost  from  the  day  of  the 
founding  of  the  Communist  state  in 
Russia.  Without  the  KOB.  the  regime 
knows.  It  could  not  survive. 

Words  alone  can  hardly  describe  this 
most  sinister  and  brutal  of  any  organi- 
zation in  the  long  history  of  human 
repression.  More  than  a  police  force.  It 
is  a  vast  army  subjugating  a  sullen 
empire. 

fV}Uowlng  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
KOB  by  Christopher  Harmon.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  his  siunmary  of 
the  extensive,  lamentable  catalog  of 
Communist  crimes.  This  Is  of  vital 
practical  significance,  as  the  new 
leader  of  the  Bolshevik  state  has  as- 
stmied  his  position  after  IS  years 
training  as  head  of  the  KGB.  We  must 
understand  fully  the  background  of 
Yuri  Andropov. 


(By  Cbrtotopber  C.  Hannon) 

(Mr.  Harmon  Is  a  itudent  at  Clarmont 
Graduate  School.  apfclaHfilng  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  theme:  An  overview  of  the  histo- 
ry and  current  activity  of  the  KOB  on  the 
8Sth  annlvenary  of  its  founding.) 

Because  Lenin  believed  that  "The  courts 
must  not  ban  terror,  but  must  formulate  the 
motives  underlytav  it  [and]  legaliw  It  as  a 
principle,"  he  created  the  Soviet  secret 
police  sixty-five  yeazs  ago  this  month,  on 
December  30.  1917.  Onoe  called  the  Cheka. 
and  now  known  as  the  KOB.  the  organiia- 
titm  has  bad  many  namea  throughout  Its 
history.  It  has  known  only  one  purpose, 
however,  to  act  as  the  "Sword  and  Shield" 
of  the  Communist  Party  at  the  USSR. 

The  Cheka,  of  "All-Ruaian  Extraordinary 
Commialon  for  Combattng  Counter-Revolu- 
tion.  Speculation,  and  Sabotage."  began  as 
an  investigative  agency  charged  to  learcb- 
out  deviant  commimlfts  It  was  swiftly 
transformed  Into  a  secret  police  force  with 
innumerable  duUes  and  few  diseemlble  re- 
stralnti.  Pellks  Daenhlnaky.  the  agency's 
ant  director,  laid  down  hl>  policy:  "We 
stand  for  organized  terror,"  he  declared. 
Under  his  direction,  the  flnt  300,000  "offi- 
cial" executions  occurred;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  Russians  disappeared  into 
the  first  Soviet  Oulag  Archip^agoea,  where 
uprisings  cost  S00,000  mmc  lives. 

Already  by  March.  1931,  Petrograd  aallon 
(the  naval  forces  which  had  helped  instigate 
the  Revolution  four  years  earlier)  ianied  a 
manifesto  declaring  communism  to  have 
"brought  the  worken.  Instead  of  freedom, 
an  ever-present  fear  of  being  dragged  into 
Uie  torture  chambers  of  the  Chdui,  which 
exceeds  by  many  times  in  its  horrora  the 
gendarmerie  administration  of  the  CSarlst 
regime."  And  yet  the  Lenlnlst-Diershinaky 
regime  was  to  appear  almost  mild  by  con- 
trast with  that  of  Stalin  and  Beria  which 
succeeded  it. 

Dmshlnsky  Square,  two  blocks  from  the 
Kremlin,  is  the  site  of  KOB  beadquartera. 
The  building  la  not  marked;  everyone  knows 
what  It  la.  There  Is  a  new  statute  of  Daerz- 
hindur.  raised  by  Khrushchev,  who,  if  he 
closed  some  of  Stalin's  oonoentration  camps 
and  executed  Stalin's  chief  of  secret  police. 
Beria.  nonetheless  pledged  to  "strengthen 
in  every  way  revolutionary  vigHanoe  and  the 
organ  of  state  security."  He  renamed  the 
agency  the  "Committee  for  State  Security." 
or  KOB.  but  still  called  Its  personnel  "our 
Cheklsts."  He  brought  the  reorganized 
KOB  more  within  the  control  of  the  Party, 
and  gave  it  more  funding  as  weU  as  new, 
international  dimensions. 

The  Brezhnev  legacy  was  one  of  explosive 
growth.  And  It  was  under  Brezhnev's  eye 
that  Yuri  Andropov  and  his  lieutenants 
made  their  steady  advance  into  positions  of 
government  and  party  power.  (No  KOB 
chief  since  Stalin's  Beria  bad  even  been  a 
Politburo  member,  Andropov  became  one  in 
197S.  The  next  year  he  received  the  Order 
of  Lenin  for  his  "direct  and  active  part  in 
working  out  the  implementing  the  home 
and  foreign  policies  of  our  party  and  and 
the  Soviet  sUte."  Since  1977,  KGB  person- 
nel have  been  winning  the  highest  Unds  of 
government  and  party  positions  and  honors. 
The  KOB  chief  of  the  Azerbaijan  sector, 
Oeydar  Allyev,  had  not  even  been  part  of 
the  Politburo;  suddenly  he  Is  First  E>eputy 
Premier,  the  possible  successor  to  Premier 
Tikhonov.l  The  promotion  ol  KGB  head 
Andropov  to  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  (upon  Brezhnev's  death)  was, 
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KOB  chief  is  a  S4  year-old 
ty  Pedorchuk.  He  commands 
_,  staff  officers,  some  300.000 
ipecially  armed  border  troops, 
I  housands  of  other  paid  Inform- 
Its.  If  he  has  a  budget,  it  is  vir- 
—ited.  And  government,  party, 
^ganintlons  provide  logistical 

port  free. 
_  Directorates"  conduct  foreign 
I  order  control,  and  routine  and 
sgainst  the  Soviet  popu- 

,  snd  tourists.  The  KGB 

_  with,  and  oversees,  the  GRU. 
Intelllgaice  service  of  the  Red 
1  Staff.  KGB  officers  staff  the 
at  every  echelon  down  to  the 
l^veL   They   wear   military   unl- 
1  eport  through  their  own  chain 
sod    can    disobey    military 
,f,  subdivisions  and  special  de- 
protect  all  Party  members  and 
rp,«t«tAin  the  ruling  elite's 
oversee  finance  and  probe 
monitor  and  control  do- 
maintain   archives   and 

laboratories,  and.  in  en^- 

Serbsky  Institute  for  Forensic 

In  Moscow,  pioneer  the  use  of 

■  malevolent  political  purposes. 

Chief  Directorate."  formed  in 

_ts  expressions  of  religious  and 

feeling.  poUtical  dissidenoe.  and 

.     and     artistic     Independence. 

a  Dedal  departments  in  some  field 

Jewish  Affairs." 

last  few  years,  this  national 
oal  apparatus  has  crushed  a 
peace  movement  with  arrests 

B  treatment,  while  funneling 

nto  the  same  kind  of  movements 

and   spending   millions   on 

4ant     organiations     based     in 

and  Prague.  It  has  arrested 

the  founders  of  "Smot."  a  free 
movement  in  the  USSR,  while 
paying  for  union  strikes  in  Por- 
y^unrt,  and  Costa  Rica.  It  has 
heel  the  last  members  of  the 
Wticti"    committee    on    human 
as  it  built  up  a  new  gulag  for 
tical  prisoners,  many  of  them 
construction  of  the  new  pipe- 
juls  dispatches  KGB  and  GRU 
to  pose  at.  and  poUtidxe.  Inter- 
a^ientif  ic  conventions  yet  at  least 
late  Soviet  sdentists  were  kid- 
the  KGB  from  an  Austrian  UJ<. 
their  loyalties  became  suspect 
.ost  masterful  of  the  KGB's  op- 
been  its  careful  construction  of 
and  "active  measures"  net- 
satellite  countries.  In  wartime, 
.et  police  cooperated  with  the 
identify  and  liquidate  the  most 
of    the   resistance    leaders    in 
Caechoslovakia.  Since  the  war. 
.opeans  have  been  taken  to  spe- 
intelllgence  schools,  where  each 
oup  is  kept  separate  from  the 
all  ate  studied,  tested,  and  aome- 
sed  by  the  Soviet  "undes."  By 
each  satellite's  intelligence  ap- 
it  dominates  their  governments. 
added  a  paralld  network  to  its 
more  Intense  activities  within 
„  expanded  international  oper- 
East  German  service,  for  exam- 
by  Mlsha  Wolf,  an  Andropov 
„__.  Germany  '"»'"^*'""  between 
ten  thousand  agente  in  Western 
helps  the  KGB  handle  the  Pales- 
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tinlan  guerrillas,  induding  Fatah's  internal 
security  unit,  and  polices  the  police  in  Ethi- 
opia. Angola  and  Moaambique.] 

[Oech  Intelligence  agents,  serving  Cuba 
at  Castro's  request  between  1069  and  19«1. 
hdped  to  prepare  Cuba  for  the  eventual 
and  complete  surrender  of  its  own  DGI  serv- 
ice to  the  KGB's  control.  CtochoslovakU 
has  been  a  refuge  for  Italian  terrorists  since 
the  19408.  and  Karlovy  Vary  and  other 
training  centers  routinely  serve  the  Red  Bri- 
gades. Secret  service  operaUons  against 
caeeh  onlgrea  on  French  soil  earned  a 
formal  protest  from  Francois  Mitterand  this 
January.  Even  the  supposedly  "maverick" 
and  "independent"  Roumanians  were  re- 
cently discovered  to  be  conducting  wide- 
spread KGB  espionage  operations  from 
their  embassy  in  Washington.  D.C.I 

[The  KGB  must  be  taken  seriously.  Re- 
cently England's  Royal  Academy  voted  to 
retain  as  one  of  its  own  Anthony  Blunt,  a 
confessed  and  convicted  Soviet  spy.  Derid- 
ing those  who  sought  Blunt's  expulsion 
from  the  Academy,  historian  AJJ».  Taylor 
said:  "It  was  Just  like  McCarthy  In  America 
all  over  again." 

He  was  wrong.  The  KGB  is  a  potent  orga- 
nization threatening  in  a  deadly  way  not 
only  people  under  Soviet  rule  but  Western- 
ers as  welL  It  is  not  McCarthylsm  to  take 
action  against  those  who  aid  it.1 

Lenin  believed  that  "the  sdentlHc  concept 
of  dictatorship  means  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  unlimited  power  resting  directly  on 
force."  UntU  such  time  as  the  USSR  is  ruled 
by  popular  consent.  It  will  continue  to  be 
ruled  by  force  and  by  fear.  These  are  the 
only  means  of  persuasion  "our  Chekists 
have  ever  known.* 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  BCNERAL 
LEASING  ACT  OP  1920 

HON.  RAYKOGOVSEK 

OPCOLOBAOO 
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•  Mr.  KOOOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues, 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  as  that  act  was  amended  by  the 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act 

of  1976. 

This  legislation  would  address  three 
provisions  of  the   1976  amendments 
which  are  impediments  to,  rather  than 
Incentives  for.  production  of  Federal 
coal  reserves  in  the  West.  Those  provi- 
sions were  the  product  of  a  Congress 
concerned    about    our   national    fuel 
supply  situation  following  the  OPEC 
oU  embargo  in  the  winter  of  1973-74. 
Although  the  1976  amendments  were 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate solution  to  the  lagging  contribu- 
tion Federal  coal  was  making  to  our 
domestic  energy  output,  certain  provi- 
sions are  now  proving  to  be  counter- 
productive to  the  orderly  development 
of  coal  in  the  public  domain.  Instead 
of  achieving  the  intended  result  of 
stimulating  development,  these  provi- 
sions are  frustrating  coal  development. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  last  6V4  years 
since    the    enactment    of    the    1976 
amendments  we  have  had  the  opportu- 
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nity  to  learn  a  good  many  things 
about  resource  development  in  the 
West,  particularly  about  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  western  coal  can 
make  to  our  national  energy  needs. 
One  of  the  most  important  lessons  we 
have  learned  is  that  natural  market 
forces  will  accoimt  for  more  coal  pro- 
duction than  will  rigid  statutory  re- 
quirements. 

We  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  1976 
coal  leasing  amendments.  While  the 
legislation  I  offer  today  does  not  ad- 
dress aU  of  those  deficiencies,  it  does 
address  those  which  require  our  imme- 
diate attention.  Foremost  among  the 
problem  areas  is  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  PCLAA  wliich  prohibits 
the  issuance  of  any  type  of  mineral 
lease  to  an  entity  who  holds  and  has 
held  for  a  period  of  10  years  a  Federal 
coal  lease  without  producing  that 
lease  in  commercial  quantities.  This 
provision  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  lessee  will  be  barred 
from  acquiring  any  additional  coal 
leases,  or  leases  for  oil  and  gas,  oil 
shale,  sodium,  potassium,  phosphate, 
or  for  any  other  type  of  lease  obtain- 
able under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  simply  for  failure  to  produce  one 
Federal  coal  lease  within  10  years. 

The  harshness  of  this  penalty 
cannot  be  oversUted.  It  Is  a  penalty 
that  u>plies  only  to  coal.  No  other 
leasable  mineral  under  the  1920  act  is 
subject  to  such  a  provision.  Coal  pro- 
duction on  a  Federal  lease  bears  no  re- 
lationship to  development  activities  on 
leases  for  other  minerals,  and  foreclos- 
ing the  ability  of  a  coal  lessee  to  ac- 
qiiire  leases  for  other  minerals,  simply 
for  failure  to  develop  one  coal  lease,  is 
neither  sound  public  poUcy  nor  good 
resource  management. 

The  section  3  peiudty  is  also  unnec- 
essary in  light  of  new  authority  under 
the   1976   amendments   to   terminate 
coal  leases  not  producing  in  commer- 
cial quantities  by  a  date  certain.  The 
public  interest  is  not  served  by  this 
provision  of  section  3.  It  is  uimeces- 
sary  overkill  and  should  be  eliminated. 
The  second  provision  of  PCLAA  that 
is  addressed  by  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  the  requirement  in  section  5 
that  all  lands  within  a  logical  mining 
unit  be  contiguous,  or  touching.  A  logi- 
cal mining  unit  is  a  mechanism  that 
facilitates  xmltization  of  coal  proper- 
ties so  they  can  be  developed  in  an  ef- 
ficient,     economical,      and     orderly 
manner.  This  requirement  does  not 
recognize,  however,  that  coal  deposits 
may  be  interrupted  by  physical  sepa- 
rations   or    geologic    conditions,    and 
that  surface  contiguity  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  legal  separations  such  as 
rights-of-way  or  boundary  lines.  The 
deletion  of  the  contiguity  requirement 
from  the  definition  of  a  logical  mining 
unit  that  I  propose  would  permit  the 
formation  of  such  units  in  those  situa- 
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tions  where,  but  for  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  actual  touching,  it 
makes  economic  and  geologic  sense  to 
mine  various  properties  as  a  unit.  The 
desired  result  of  efficient  mining  will 
be  frustrated  by  this  contiguity  provi- 
sion unless  it  is  deleted. 

The  third  provision  of  PCLAA  ad- 
dressed by  the  amendments  I  offer  is 
the  requirement  in  section  6  that  an 
operation  and  reclamation  plan  be 
submitted  within  3  years  from  the 
date  of  lease  issuance.  This  provision 
is  interpreted  to  mean  the  submission 
of  a  plan  which  demonstrates  that  the 
lessee  will  comply  with  requirements 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Such  a 
plan  cannot  be  designed  with  any 
degree  of  specificity  until  the  lessee 
has  a  customer  because  the  plan  will 
be  tailored  to  suit  the  customer's 
needs.  The  lessee  may  not  have  se- 
cured a  customer  for  the  coal  by  that 
time.  Moreover,  the  requirement  that 
the  plan  be  submitted  within  3  years  is 
superfluous  in  light  of  the  exhaustive 
mining  and  reclamation  permit  appli- 
cation which  must  be  submitted  under 
the  Surface  Mining  Act. 

By  eliminating  only  the  3-year  sub- 
mittal aspect  of  the  requirement  in 
section  6  of  the  PCLAA,  the  lessee 
could  submit  his  operation  and  recla- 
mation plan  at  the  same  time  he  sub- 
mitted his  mining  and  reclamation 
permit  application.  At  that  time,  the 
lessee  would  know  more  about  Ms  cus- 
tomer's requirements  and.  hence,  more 
about  the  type  of  mining  operation  he 
will  conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conditions  have  signifi- 
cantly changed  since  Congress  enacted 
the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments 
Act  of  1976.  The  experience  we  have 
gained  from  the  last  6V^  years  indi- 
cates that  there  are  flaws  in  the  1976 
act  which  must  be  addressed  to  insure 
that  our  Federal  coal  reserves  will  be 
produced  efficiently  and  in  an  orderly 
manner.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments I  offer  because  I  believe  they 
will  make  coal  production  less  compli- 
cated and  wiU  add  some  much  needed 
flexibility  to  the  1976  amendments.* 


A    BILL    TO    ASSIST    MEALS    ON 
WHEELS  OP  MONTEREY 

COUNTY 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCAUFORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPRSSEHTATIVB8 

Thursday,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  assist  the  Meals  on  Wheels  organi- 
zation of  Monterey  County  in  Califor- 
nia. This  organization,  which  has  dis- 
pensed nutritional  services  to  home- 
bound  senior  citizens  in  Monterey 
Coimty  for  10  years,  has,  because  of 
incorrect  tax  advice,  found  itself  owing 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service  some 
$33,000  in  back  PICA  taxes.  Because 
this  was  completely  unintentional,  and 
because  Meals  on  Wheels  will  prob- 
ably have  to  close  down  if  it  is  forced 
to  make  this  payment,  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  relieve  the  organization 
of  its  debt  to  the  IRS  and  to  provide  it 
with  the  PICA  tax  exemption  that  is 
normally  available  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. 

Under  ciirrent  law,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization such  as  Meals  on  Wheels  has 
the  option  to  declare  whether  or  not 
its  employees  will  participate  in  the 
social  security  system.  If  there  is  an 
election  to  participate,  the  organiza- 
tion is  obligated  to  withhold  the  em- 
ployees' share  of  the  PICA  tax  as  well 
as  to  pay  its  own  share  of  the  tax. 

When  the  organization  was  founded 
in  1972,  it  apparently  filed  a  waiver  of 
its  exemption  for  participation  and 
paid  taxes  on  some  employees  through 
1975.  However,  around  that  time. 
Meals  on  Wheels  hired  a  new  account- 
ant, who  mistakenly  informed  the  or- 
ganization that  it  was  exempt  from 
social  security  taxes.  At  that  point. 
Meals  on  Wheels  stopped  reporting 
and  withholding  for  PICA  taxes,  and 
no  payment  has  been  made  to  the  IRS 
for  PICA  taxes  since  that  time. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  now 
proposes  to  assess  Meals  on  Wheels 
for  PICA  taxes  from  1976  on,  an 
amount  which  stands  at  more  than 
$33,000  and  which,  naturally,  contin- 
ues to  rise.  As  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware,  an  obligation  of  that  size  is 
beyond  the  catMclty  of  the  average 
Meals  on  Wheels  program  to  pay. 

The  law  permits  an  organization  to 
apply  for  a  reinstatement  of  its  ex- 
emption from  PICA  taxes  with  2 
years'  advance  notice  if  the  waiver  has 
been  in  effect  for  8  years.  But  even  if 
Meals  on  Wheels  were  granted  an  ex- 
emption now,  it  would  still  owe  the 
same  amoimt  of  money  in  back  taxes. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  argument 
that  any  taxpayer  who  receives  incor- 
rect tax  advice  from  a  private  source 
should  not  be  obligated  to  pay  for  mis- 
takes based  on  that  bad  advice.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  unique  case.  Meals  on 
Wheels  is  a  charitable  organization 
which  provides  vital  assistance  to 
homebound  senior  citizens.  It  could 
have,  had  it  chosen,  avoided  obligation 
for  these  tax  payments,  and  it  will 
almost  certainly  have  to  shut  down  if 
it  does  not  receive  an  exemption.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  would  be  fully  Justi- 
fied in  relieving  Meals  on  Wheels  of 
Monterey  County  of  any  obligation  for 
the  past  PICA  tax  payments  and  pro- 
viding it  with  the  exemption  to  which 
it  is  entitled  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. 

My  bill  provides  that  exenu>tion  and 
relieves  the  organization  of  its  PICA 
tax  obligation.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  act  swiftly  on  this  measure  to  end 
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any  doubt  about  the  status  of  this  im- 
portant community  organization. 

Xdr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoBO  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text 
of  my  bilL 

HJl.  1661 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meals  on  WheeU  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula.  Inc. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreuntativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auevMed,  That  (a) 
with  respect  to  service  performed  in  its 
employ  after  1975,  Meals  on  Wheels  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula,  Inc.,  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidcfed  to  have  filed  (under  section 
3121(kXl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  or  to  have  filed  coostructtvely  (under 
section  ai21(kX4)  or  (6)  of  such  Code)  a  cer- 
tificate waiving  its  exemption  from  payment 
of  taxes  imposed  by  chapter  31  of  such 
Code. 

(b)  Heals  on  Wheels  of  the  Monterey  Pe- 
ninsula, Inc.,  and  any  Individual  in  its 
employ  before  the  date  of  the  enactmoit  of 
this  Act  are  relieved  of  all  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  unpaid 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  21  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (and  any  interest  or 
poialty  assessed  or  accrued  on  such  taxes) 
with  respect  to  service  performed  in  the 
employ  of  Meals  on  Wheels  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula,  Inc.  before  such  date.* 


MORRIS  UDALL'S  VOTES  IN  THE 
HOUSE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OPABBOIIA 
or  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RBPRSSEHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Cohchxssiohal 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroverslal  votes 
such  as  quonun  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  N.  3d  Street,  Suite  103,  in  Phoe- 
nix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 


1.  Official  rollcall  number 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on: 

5.  The  date  of  the  action: 

6.  My  vote,  In  the  form  Y=ye8,  N=no,  and 
NV=not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion. In  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 
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Energy  PDUcy  and  Conservation  Act  (P.  94- 
163)  that  provides  oO  mmpaniiw  with  a  lim- 
ited antitrust  de(ense  in  sharing  supply  in- 
(ormatlon  with  the  International  Energy 
Agency.  Adopted  311-163:  Y(l-3-l).  April  1. 

51.  HJL  5789.  International  Energy 
Agency  Antitrust  Exemption  Extension. 
Passage  o(  the  UU  to  extend  (or  60  days, 
untfl  June  1.  1983.  the  provision  to  PL  94- 
163  that  gives  oO  companies  a  limited  anti- 
trust de(ense  so  they  can  share  supply  in- 
(ormatlon  with  the  International  Energy 
Agency.  Passed  374-3:  T(3-0-l).  April  1. 

5X  HJL  3308.  Redamatlon  aa(ety  o( 
Dams  Act  Adoption  ot  the  rule  (H.  Rea. 
438)  ivovlding  (or  House  door  consideration 
o(  the  bUl  to  increase  (rem  $100  million  to 
$650  mUlicm  the  authorintlon  (or  repairs  to 
(ednally  buQt  dams.  Adopted  343-5:  T(4-0- 
0).  April  39.  ^^        ^^^       , 

53.  HJL  3208.  Reclamation  8a(ety  o( 
Dams  Act.  Amendment  to  reouire  local 
benefldaries  o(  (ederal  irrigation  dams  to 
■hare  in  the  cost  o(  repain  authorised 
under  the  bilL  Adopted  313-140:  N(0-4-0). 
Apra39. 

54.  HJL  3208.  Reclamation  Sa(ety  at 
p^imi  Act  Paange  o(  the  Mil  to  amend  the 
Redamatlon  Sa(ety  at  Dams  Act  o(  1978  to 
increase  from  $100  milllan  to  $650  mlllkm 
the  authcnlatlon  (or  repairs  to  (ederally 
buOt  dams  and  to  require  those  who  benedt 
(rom  the  dams  to  share  in  the  repair  costs. 
Passed  33fr-9:  T(4-0-0).  April  39. 

55.  HJL  4613.  Debt  CoUeetion  Act  o(  1982. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bai  to  increase  the  e(flcieney  at  government 
debt  coUeeUons.  Motion  agreed  to  403-3: 
T(4-0-0).  May  5. 

56.  HJL  5539.  Reclamation  Law  Amend- 
ments. Adoption  o(  the  rules  (H.  Res.  449) 
providing  (or  House  floor  consideration  at 
the  bm  to  amend  the  law  governing  (arm- 
ers'  use  o(  irrigation  water  (rom  (ederal  rec- 
It^iwtfam  projects.  Adopted  393-5:  T(3-0-l). 

'Mays. 

58.  HJL  5932.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriatkms.  Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  order 
the  previous  question  (thus  aiding  debate 
and  the  posslbQlty  o(  amendment)  on  the 
rule  (H.  Res.  415)  providing  (or  House  floor 
consideration  o(  the  bOl  to  provide 
$4^68.934.000  in  net  budget  authority  (or 
flscal  1983.  Motion  agreed  to  240-158:  T(3- 
1-0).  May  6. 

59.  HJL  5922.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  o(  the 
rule  (H.  Res.  415)  providing  (or  House  floor 
consideration  o(  the  bill  to  provide 
$4368.934.000  in  net  new  budget  authority 
(or  (iscal  1982  and  waiving  points  o(  order 
against  certain  provisions.  Adopted  338-54: 
Y(»-l-0).  liiay  6. 

60.  HJL  5539.  RedamaUon  Law  Amend- 
ments. Amendment  to  make  corporations 
numbering  18  persons  or  more  who  use  irri- 
gation water  (rom  (ederal  reclamation 
projects  pay  "(ull  cost"  (or  all  such  water, 
according  to  a  new  (ormula  in  the  bUL  (The 
committee  bill  bad  permitted  a  lower-cost 
water  rate  (or  up  to  960  acres  o(  irrigated 
land  owned  by  such  corporations.)  Adopted 
32O-160:  N  (0-3-1),  May  6. 

61.  HR.  5539.  Reclamation  Law  Amend- 
ments. Passage  o(  the  bUl  to  amend  the  law 
governing  (aimers'  use  o(  irrigation  water 
(rom  (ederal  redamaUon  projects.  Passed 
228-117:  Y  (3-0-1),  May  6. 

63.  HJl.  6294.  Housing  Assistance  Authori- 
sation. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  provide  a  supplemental  authori- 
sation to  stimulate  sales  and  production  o( 
single-famUy  housing.  Motion  agreed  to 
349-55:  Y  (1-3-1),  May  11. 
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64.  HJL  3481.  Pretrial  Services  Act  o( 
1981.  Passage  o(  the  bill  to  expand  10  dem- 
onstration programs  providing  (ederal 
Judges  pretrial  services  (or  determining  a 
de(endant'8  ellglbOity  (or  baiL  Passed  369- 
30:  Y  (3-3-0).  May  IL  _ 

65.  HJL  861.  National  Trails  System  Act 
Passage  o(  the  bOl  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  designating  three  new 
nst*<™*'  scenic  trails  and  authorising  study 
of  six  additlo"^  routea.  Passed  389-6:  Y  (4- 
0-0).  May  11. 

66.  H.  Con.  Res.  333.  United  Nations  and 
IsraeL  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  stating  the 
sense  at  the  Congress  that  K  Israel  Is  fllegal- 
ly  expeOed  (ran.  or  denied  lU  credentials 
to.  the  United  Natkms  General  Assembly  or 
sny  vedallaed  UJf.  agency,  the  United 
States  should  suvend  its  participation  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  withhold  lU  as- 
sessed contribution  to  the  UJ<.  or  the  spe- 
dallMd  agmcy  in  question.  Motion  agreed 
to  401-3:  Y  (4-0-0).  May  IX 

67.  HJL  5022.  Urgent  Supidemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the 
House  resolve  ItseU  into  the  Committee  o( 
the  Whole  (or  consideration  o(  the  bUl  to 
provide  $4,868,934,000  in  net  new  budget  au- 
thority (or  flscal  1983.  MoUon  agreed  to 
385-13:  Y  (4-0-0).  May  12. 

68.  HJL  5932.  Urgmt  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriaUwis.  Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to 
provide  $1  billion  to  the  Department  o( 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (or  mort- 
gage interest  subsidy  paymente  to  home- 
buyers  with  (amUy  income  not  exceeding 
130  peieent  o(  the  median  income  (or  their 
area.  Ad(«>ted  343-67:  Y(l-3-0).  May  IX 

69.  HJL  593X  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation. Fiscal  198X  Amendment  to  pro- 
hibit any  expenditure  at  (unds  imder  the 
housing  section  o(  the  bill  U  such  expendi- 
ture would  violate  a  1978  Uw  (PJ..  95-435) 
requiring  that  the  (ederal  budget  be  bal- 
anced. Rejected  133-376:  N(3-l-0).  May  IX 

70.  HJL  592X  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  198X  Amendment  to 
continue  under  the  Occupational  Sa(ety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  the  author- 
ity to  en(orce  ia(ety  standards  on  ■ur(ace 
mining  o(  stonc.  gTSvel.  cUy  and  phosphate, 
rather  than  trans(erring  jurisdiction  to  the 
Mine  Sa(ety  and  Health  Administration  as 
provided  In  the  bilL  Rejected  186-220:  Y(4- 
0-0),  May  12. 

72.  HJl.  5890.  NASA  Authorization. 
Amendment  to  reduce  the  aeronautics  por- 
tion o(  the  National  Aeronautics  snd  Space 
Administration  authorization  by  $34.4  mil- 
Uon.  Rejected  16^-304:  NV(2-0-2),  May  13. 

73.  HJL  5880.  NASA  Authorization. 
Amendment  to  bar  the  authorizaUon  of 
(unds  that  would  violate  the  Uw  (PX  95- 
435)  requiring  a  balanced  budget.  Rejected 
121-348:  N(2-l-l),  May  13. 

74.  HJl.  5890.  NASA  AuthorizaUon.  Pas- 
sage o(  the  bUl  to  authorize  $6,647,300,000 
In  (iscal  1083  (or  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  research  and  develop- 
ment Passed  277-84:  Y(  1-1-2),  May  13. 

76.  HJl.  6068.  InteUigence  Agencies  Au- 
thorizations, Fiscal  1983.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  authorize  secret  amounts  in  (iscal  1983 
(or  operations  o(  VS.  intelligence  agencies. 
Passed  357-33:  Y(  4-0-0).  May  19. 

76.  HJL  5843.  National  Sdence  Founda- 
tion Authorization.  Amendment  to  cut  $30 
million  (rom  the  NaUonal  Sdence  Founda- 
tion authorization  for  fiscal  1983.  Adopted 
194-191:  N(3-l-0).  May  10. 

77.  H.R.  5842.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization.  Amendment  to  bar  the 
authorization  of  funds  that  would  violate 


the  Uw  (PJi.  95-435)  requiring  a  balanoed 
budget  unless  both  houses  o(  Congrea  have 
ooMidered  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  »rp'"~'*^  budget.  Rejected  158- 
337:  N(3-2-0).  May  19. 

78.  HJL  584X  National  Science  Founda- 
tion AuthoriaatlaL  Amendment  to  the 
Peyser,  D-N.Y..  substitute  to  cut  $30  million 
(rom  the  National  Sdence  Foundation  au- 
thorisation (or  flscal  1983.  Rejected  189-303: 
N(3-l-0).  May  19. 

79.  HJL  584X  National  Sdence  Founda- 
tion Authorisation.  Substitute  to  add  $30 
million  (or  sdence  and  engineering  educa^ 
tlon  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  au- 
thoriaatkni  (or  flscal  1983.  Rejected  303-188: 
Y(  1-3-0).  May  19. 

80.  HJL  584X  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorisation.  Passage  o(  the  bOl  to  au- 
thorise $1,065,000,000  In  flscal  1983  and 
$1,088,481,000  In  flscal  1983  (or  the  Natkmal 
Sdence  Foundation.  Passed  383-111:  Y(2-3- 
0).  May  19. 

81.  HJL  5736.  Natkmal  Bureau  o(  Stand- 
ards Authorisation.  Amendments  to  the 
Walker.  R-Pa..  amendments  to  reduce  the 
National  Bureau  o(  Standards  authorisation 
approved  by  the  Sdenoe  and  Technology 
Committee  by  $6,228  million.  Adopted  195- 
191:Y(l-3-0).May  19. 

83.  H.R.  5736.  National  Bureau  o(  Stand- 
ards Authorization.  Passage  o(  the  bOl  to 
authorize  $117,800,000  (or  the  Natkmal 
Bureau  o(  Standards.  $1,900,000  (or  the  Na- 
tional Technical  In((»mation  Service  and 
$1,898,000  (or  the  (Mfloe  at  Productivity. 
Technology  and  Innovation  in  flscal  1983. 
Passed  349-131:  Y(2-2-0).  May  19. 

84.  8.  1230.  Olymple  Coins.  Substitute  to 
authorise  the  mintiny  o(  three  coins  com- 
memorating the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympk; 
Games  to  be  sold  diHnestleaUy  by  the  Treas- 
ury and  ovoseas  by  a  private  marketing  or- 
ganisation. Adopted  303-84:  Y(4-0-0).  May 

30. 

85.  HJL  6367.  Net  Worth  Guarantee  Act. 
Substitute  to  auUunlae  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  CorpcHKtion  to  provide 
capital  assistance  to  quallfled  lending  Insti- 
tutions through  the  purchase  at  income 
capital  certmcates.  Rejected  155-309:  N(3-l- 
0).  May  30.* 


SETTINO  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT  ON  "REAGANOMICS" 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

opcsLDoainA 
ni  THS  HOUSE  OP  KSPBrnirtATlvn 

Thundav.  February  17, 1983 
•  Mi.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  establish  a  budget  and 
fiscal  policy  for  the  next  year,  we  will 
review  the  sutxeases  and  failures  of 
the  last  2  years  of  the  experiment 
caUed  Reaganomics. 

President  Reagan  looks  around  at 
historic  unemployment  rates,  millions 
of  Americans  without  adequate  food 
or  medical  care,  crushing  long-term  in- 
terest rates,  stagnant  factories  and 
falling  wages,  and  sees  only  hope.  His 
latest  vision  of  economic  recovery  due 
to  Reaganomics  were  offered  up  to  the 
American  people  during  his  weekly 
radio  broadcast  on  February  5. 

In  hlB  usual  fashion.  Mr.  Reagan  al- 
leged that  Reaganomics  has  worked, 
and  that  It  will  continue  to  work.  But 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

an  analysis  of  that  opUmisUc  speech 
by  John  M.  Beiry,  eccmomics  rqnorter 
for  the  Washington  Post,  removes  Mr. 
Reagan's  rose-oolored  glawfs.  and 
challenges  the  Reagan  record. 

Mr.  Berry  found  that  things  are  not 
nearly  as  positive  as  Mr.  Reagan  be- 
lieves, and  that  many  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Reagancnnlcs  were  vastly 
overstated.  Mr.  Reagan  likes  to  argue 
that  he  Inherited  a  falling  economy 
and  rising  deficits:  Mr.  Berry  accurate- 
ly notes  that  many  ecoiiomtc  indica- 
tors have  woiamed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Reagan  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisers. 

Let  us,  if  only  briefly  in  this  national 
debate  on  budget  and  flacal  policy,  put 
aside  gUbneas  and  rhetorical  rubbage 
and  just  look  at  the  facts.  Mr.  Berry 
fortunately  has  provided  us  with  the 
means  of  doing  Just  that. 

RssoAii's  Wmoj)  v.  Tbs  Rial  Oaa— Hb  larr 
Dot  a  Fkw  Facts  n  His  DBsms  or 

RXMAHOiaCS 

My  (ellow  Americana,  rd  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  a  word.  It's  a  word  we've  all  been 
hearing  a  tot  lately.  The  word  is  "Reagan- 
omks."  Somewhere  along  the  Une  our  eoo- 
nomk:  program  got  tagged  with  that  labeL 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  tant  a  name  I  would 
have  chosoL  It  sounds  like  a  (ad  diet  or  an 
aerobk;  exercise.  But  we  seem  to  be  stuck 
with  it.  ^th  every  anchorman  on  the 
evening  news,  a  goodly  share  ot  political 
pundits,  and  more  than  a  (ew  ptdltlcoa  using 
it.  it  has  a  good  chance  at  becoming  stand- 
ard Americana. 

ThCTC  wouldn't  be  anything  wrong  with 
that,  except  that  it's  used  as  a  term  (or 
something  that's  supposed  to  have  (ailed. 
(1) 

(1)  HoM  tteaganomict  faiiedT  JMdfpnenU 
differ.  The  aaminUtnUUM  foneatt  in  rOtr*- 
ary  l»tl  that  Jteoaonomles  would  niae  the 
1M2  grxtu  national  produet  to  $1.$M  MOton 
^in  consteiU  197Z  doOan),  cut  the  unemr 
ptoyment  raU  to  7  percent  bg  the  finurlh 
ttuarter  of  1M2  and  reduce  inflation  to  a  7.2 
percent  rate  durtno  lUZ.  Meonomie  growth 
and  domeetie  tpendino  euU  mnOd  batanee 
the  budget  in  tM4. 

lAut  year  real  ONP.  Ote  naUon't  total 
output  of  goods  and  aervieea,  turned  out  to 
be  about  tl.479.  or  S.4  percent  leu  than  fore- 
cast At  the  end  of  19*2  real  ONP  was  mn- 
ninff  about  2.4  percent  lower  than  when 
President  Reagan  took  office. 

Vnemplowment  in  the  fourth  quarter  was 

10.7  percent,  3.7  percentage  poinU  hii^ier 
than  predicted,  and  about  3  point*  hii^ier 
than  in  Januarv  I»tl. 

However,  after  the  long  recession,  infla- 
tion has  dropped  substantially  more  than 
predicted.  Consumer  prices  rose  only  3,9  per- 
cent last  year  instead  of  the  7.2  percent  fore- 
cast 

The  promised  balanced  budget  for  1934 
now  looks  likely  to  be  $200  biUion  in  the 
reA-three  times  bigger  than  any  pre-Reagan 
defUM. 

So  If  you  don't  mind.  I'm  asking  (or  equal 
time— well,  at  least,  (or  about  the  next  (ive 
minutes. 

We  are.  and  have  been  (or  some  time.  In  a 
recession.  Unemployment  was  running  at 

10.8  percent  as  the  year  ended.  But  we 
learned  yesterday  the  welcome  news  that  it 
dropped  to  10.4  in  January.  And  K  you  in- 
clude our  men  and  women  in  the  military  as 
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part  o(  the  work  (oree.  which  makes 
it's  down  to  10.2  percent. 

Still,  only  about  two-thirds  at  our  indus- 
trial capadty  is  being  used.  Our  government 
is  (adng  large  defldU  and  Interest  rates  are 
still  too  hii^  And  we're  told  aD  of  this  is 
the  result  o(  sn  economic  program  put  into 
place  by  our  administration  and  iriilch.  (or 
obvious  reason.  Is  called  Reagannmifs 

I  know  some  will  say  rm  bsliw  de(ensive, 
but  m  ri*  that,  because  in  the  weeks 
ahead  dedstons  are  going  to  be  made  there 
in  Washington  that  will  hare  a  bearing  on 
whether  unemptoyment  continues  to  go 
down  and  the  economy  continues  to  turn 
up.  You  win  help  detenalne  some  ot  these 
dfTistnns  because  pidiUe  opinion  does  influ- 
ence government.  Therefore,  you  must  hare 
a  dear  (ix  on  the  facts,  the  economic  reall- 
tlee. 

Thomas  Jef(enan  said.  "U  the  people 
know  the  truth,  theyni  never  make  a  mis- 
take." 

So  let's  start  with  some  dates.  Bsi^  in 
1979  fnWyHti  vu  rising,  unemptoyment 
was  increasing,  and  by  1980  we  were  in  a  re- 
cesston.(2) 

(3)  The  National  Bureau  o(  teonomic  Re- 
search, whldi  dates  the  peaks  and  troughs 
o(  business  cydes  In  the  United  Statea.  has 
determined  that  the  1980  receaston  began  in 
January  and  ended  in  July  at  that  year.  The 
NBER.  at  the  time  headed  by  Martin  Feld- 
stdn.  now  chairman  at  Reagan's  Council  o( 
■conomte  Advisers  (CBA).  later  saM  the  en- 
suing lecovery  oonttnned  untfl  July  1981, 
when  a  separate  and  distinct  recession 
be^n. 

Unemptoyment  hsd  readied  such  a  point 
in  the  Ust  haU  at  1980  that  I  referred  to  it 
as  a  depression.  (3) 

(3)  Economist  Alan  Greenspan.  CEA 
^■hi^fTman  in  the  Ford  administration  and  an 
^TiTafft«»»«i  adviser  to  Reagan,  was  traveling 
with  Reagan  at  the  time  he  made  his  re- 
mariES  in  Columbus.  Ohto.  Greenspan  dis- 
cussed the  dK(erenoe  o(  magnitude  between 
dmresslon  and  recessions  and  said  the  1980 
episode  was  dearly  one  o(  the  latter. 

I  was  criticized  (or  that  by  technical- 
minded  people  who  saM  it  was  only  a  reces- 
sion. But  you'll  hare  to  (orgive  me.  I  was 
>»mp»ijrniny  In  FUnt.  Mich.,  where  the  un- 
employmoit  rate  was  already  30  percent;  in 
Detroit  it  was  18  percent,  and  across  the 
line  in  Ohto.  sted  mills  were  dosing.  (4) 

(4)  In  December,  1982.  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  DetroU  metropolitan  area  was 
stm  17.7 percent  In  riirU,  U  was  22  percent 

In  an  Tn^i*"»  dty,  unemployment  was  33 
percent.  Inflation  was  in  double  diglU  (or 
1979  and  '80  and  reached  14  percent  during 
the  1980  campaign.  (5) 

(5)  Inflation  reached  a  peak  in  1979,  when 
consumer  prices  rose  13.3  percent  In  1980 
the  figure  was  12.4  percent  and  in  1981,  8.9 
percent  Much  of  that  slotodown  was  the 
result  of  a  sharp  drop  in  the  rate  of  increase 
in  volatOefood  and  energy  price*. 

Interest  rates  went  to  21.5  percent,  and 
the  housing  industry  was  at  a  standstill.  (6) 

(6)  In  January  1981,  the  prime  lending 
rate  at  commercial  banks  peaked  at  21.S  per- 
cent But  blue  chip  corporations  were  ttHl 
issuing  long-term  bond*  at  rate*  leu  than  13 
percent  and  new  home  mortgage  rate*  were 
only  stighOy  higher. 

Housing  was  not  standing  ttiU,  howetier. 
New  housing  start*  the  month  Reagan  took 
office  were  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.6 
million  unit*,  and  had  been  moving  up.  In 
December.  1982.  housing  start*  were  at  a 
raU  of  1.2  miOion. 
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time,  interest  rates  stayed  high, 
unemployn  ent  kept  increasing  and  by  July 
Ihad  fallen  out.  (8) 

the  first  half  of  1981,  interest 
y  hli^  but  unemployment  did 
Rather,  the  unemployment  rate 
7.5  percent  and  7.2  percent 
when  the  slide  into  reces- 
\n  earnest 
same  time,  our  econmnic  pro- 
of it.  was  passed,  major  reduc- 
e  growth  of  spending  and  a  25 
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iganomics.  as  they  would  have  it. 
16  months  ago.  (9) 
the  personal  income  tax  cuts 
The  large  business  tax  cuts  were 
to  January  1981,  and  some  regu- 
„jrm  had  begun.  More  important, 
administration's  backing,  the  Fed- 
had  throughout  the  year  been 
g^^owth  of  the  money  supply— the 
ipn  why  interest  rates  remained  so 
I  hat  the  economy  plunged  into  a 
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adninUtration  officials  say  the  Fed 

for  the  recession  because  it 

job  of  managing  the  money 

economUts.   including  CEA 

Feldstein,  believe  that  any  seri- 

to  reduce  inflation  using  moTie- 

inevitably  wotdd  have  produced 


.  another  10  percent  cut  in  the 
scheduled  for  this  coming  July, 
has  happened  in  those   16 
Reaganomlcs?  Well,  with  the 
FMeral  Reserve  Board,  inflation 
_d  to  only  3.9  percent  for  all  of 
owest  it's  been  in  10  yean.  Inter- 
about  half  what  they  were.  (10) 
,-,  term  interest  rates  are  more  im- 
e^onomicaay  than  short-term  rates 
r  have  a  much  greater  impact  on 
,,  decisions.  While  the  prime  raU 
percent,  compared  to  about  19  per- 
itober  1981.  those  blue  chip  corpo- 
rates  are  still  at  12  percent,  dovm 
3.S  percentage  points  since  that 
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..  of  that  is  a  40  percent  increase 
starts,  automobile  sales  are  up. 
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as  are  all  retail  sales.  Factory  orders  have 
begiui  to  Increase.  One  timber  company  I 
know  of.  which  a  year  ago  today  was  com- 
pletely shut  down,  is  now  on  two  shifts  a 
day.  five  days  a  week.  Real  wages  are  up  for 
the  first  time  in  three  yean.  (11) 

(11)  Averaoe  houriy  earnings  for  produc- 
tion and  nonrsupervisory  workers  rose  0.8 
percent  in  1982  after  adjustment  for  the  in- 
crease in  consumer  prices.  They  had  fatten 
3.1  percent,  4  percent  and  1  percent  in  1979. 
1980  and  1981.  respectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  gross  weekly  earnings— which  are  also 
affected  by  the  number  of  hours  u>orked—feU 
1.3  percent  last  year  after  adjustment  for  in- 
flation. 

And  the  rate  of  personal  savings  is  up, 
meaning  more  capital  for  investment  (13) 

(12)  Personal  saving  wtu  8.4  percent  of 
disposable  personal  income  in  1981  arut  t.S 
percent  in  1982.  That  compares  with  5.9  per^ 
cent  in  1979  and  S.8  percent  in  1980. 

However,  the  higher  saving  rate  did  not 
neceuarily  mean  more  funds  were  available 
for  capital  investment  Personal  satdng  did 
grow  to  $141.1  biUion  last  year,  up  from 
898.7  biUion  in  1979.  But  measured  compa- 
rably, the  federal  budget  deficit  grew  twenty 
Hmes  faster-from  $18.1  biUion  in  1979  to 
$147.9  MUion  in  1982.  Thus,  in  1979  the  pri- 
vate sector  could  draw  on  the  bulk  of  person- 
al saving— as  weU  as  corporate  saving— to  fi- 
nance frKtinets  investment  and  housing  con- 
struction. In  1982,  financing  the  budget  defi- 
cit al>sort>ed  aU  personal  saving  and  then 
some.  ^    , 

And.  as  I've  already  mentioned,  "the  lag- 
ging indicator,"  as  it's  caUed,  unemploy- 
ment Just  took  its  first  drop,  10.8  to  10.4.  A 
survey  of  business  establishments  shows 
somewhere  around  300,000  more  people 
working.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go;  but 
that's  a  start  at  least. 

Now,  I've  seen  in  the  flesh  some  of  these 
statistics  I've  quoted.  A  few  days  ago,  I  vis- 
ited a  Chrysler  plant  in  Fenton,  Mo.,  where 
1,700  worken  are  being  called  back  to  a 
newly  modernized  plant  Another  plant  will 
be  calling  back  an  additional  1,600  worken 
by  late  summer.  In  nearby  Haselwood.  the 
^rd  plant  was  adding  another  entire  shift 
and  General  Moton  has  announced  it  plans 
to  call  back  more  than  31.000  of  the  indefi- 
nite layoffs  over  the  next  few  months.  For 
eight  out  of  the  last  nine  months,  the  lead- 
ing economic  indicaton  have  been  up. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  there'll  be  debates  as 
to  what  cotine  we  should  foUow.  The  choice 
that  wHl  be  offered  is  to  turn  away  from  our 
economic  recovery  program  and  go  back  to 
what  was  being  done  before.(13) 

(13)  Reagan  himaOf  has  made  major 
modif\cations  in  Reaganomica.  Pressed  bv 
Congreu  last  year,  he  agreed  to  and  later 
UMtied  hard  for  a  tax  biU  that  took  back  a 
portion  of  the  business  cuts  passed  a  year 
eaHier.  In  addition,  he  hoM  fust  proposed  ad- 
vancing scheduled  Social  Seeurtty  tax  in- 
creases and  a  set  of  "contingency"  taxes  for 
198S  if  the  deficit  remains  as  large  as  expect- 
ed and  other  conditions  are  met  By  1988,  by 
adminUtratlon  calculations,  the  total  feder- 
al tax  burden  would  be  ettual  to  21.8  percent 
of  QNP.  ordy  a  shade  lower  than  21.9  per- 
cent level  of  1981. 

Reagan's  latest  spending  plans  would 
leave  federal  outlays  at  23.2  percent  of  GNP 
in  1988,  compared  to  22.4  percent  in  1980 
and  22.9  percent  in  1981. 

The  administration  has  also  modified  iU 
goals  for  controUing  growth  of  the  money 
supply,  and  now  recommends  that  the  Fed 
pursue  a  leu  restricHve  poliev  than  it  ini- 
tiaUy  sought 
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May  I  point  out.  all  of  the  good  tblnga  I've 
mentioned  didn't  begin  untfl  after  our  pro- 
gram. Reaganomlcs.  if  you  will,  was  put  in 
place.  Prior  to  that  everything  had  been  a 
mess  for  three  yean  or  more.  I  wonder  if 
tbey'U  still  use  that  name  when  they've 
found  out  it  works. 

Until  next  time,  thanks  for  listening  and 
God  bleas  you.* 


BRIEFINO  MATERIALS  ON  IN- 
TEREST  AND  DIVIDEND  WTTH- 
HOU>INO 


HON.  NORMAN  L  ITAMOURS 

or  mw  BAXPSHntx 
nr  THS  HOUSE  or  bxprxskhtativis 
Thunday,  February  17, 1983 
•  tax.  D'AMOXTRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  Congress,  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Ekiuity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  (TEPRA),  enacted  provisions 
which  impose  withholding  at  source  of 
taxes  on  Interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments. Efforts  are  now  underway  to 
repeal  the  withholding  provisions 
prior  to  their  July  1.  1983.  effective 
date.  This  paper  provides  background 
on  the  withholding  issue  and  details 
some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  re- 
pealing withholdings: 

BACKCaOUIlD 

Although  the  Congress  had  many  times  in 
the  past  rejected  withholding  by  decisive 
margins,  withholding  at  sotute  was  Included 
in  TEFRA  on  the  basis  that  it  would  gener- 
ate substantial  amounts  of  additional  reve- 
nue (and  thereby  reduce  the  deficit),  and 
that  it  would  increase  taxpayer  compliance. 
During  ite  consideraUon  of  TEFRA.  the 
Soiate.  by  a  vote  of  50-47.  narrowly  defeat- 
ed an  amendment  which  would  have  deleted 
withholding  from  the  bilL  Because  of  the 
unique  circumstances  surrounding  enact- 
ment of  TEFRA.  the  House  was  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  with- 
holding. 

Under  the  new  law.  virtually  all  payon  of 
interest  and  dividends  will  be  required  to 
deduct  and  withhold  10  percent  when  inter- 
est or  dividends  are  paid  or  credited  to  an 
iiuUviduaL  However,  withholding  is  not  re- 
quired if  the  taxpayer  has  filed  an  "exemp- 
tion" certificate  and  has  incurred  a  tax  li- 
ability of  $600  or  less  in  the  preceding  year 
($1,000  on  a  Joint  return),  or  who  is  65  yean 
or  older  and  incurred  a  tax  liability  of 
11.500  or  less  ($3,500  on  a  Joint  return)  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  addition,  withholding 
is  not  required  if  an  interest  payment  iHi  an 
aimuallzed  basis  is  $150  or  less. 

DISCUSSIOH 

Enactment  of  withholding  of  taxes  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  was  a  mistake.  The  ob- 
jectives of  increased  taxpayer  compliance 
and  additional  revenue  can  be  substantially 
achieved  without  the  imposition  of  this 
costly,  complicated  and  confusing  scheme. 

Withholding  is  not  necessary  to  increase 
taxpayer  compliance.  According  to  the 
Treasury,  nearly  89  percent  of  taxpayen 
pay  the  rates  they  owe  on  savings  and  in- 
vestment income.  Moreover,  a  1981  IRS 
study  showed  that  taxpayen  voluntarily  re- 
ported 97  percent  of  interest  and  dividend 
income  where  information  returns  (Form 
1099)  were  fUed  with  the  IRS  and  the  Serv- 
ice matched  the  information  with  tax  re- 


turns. Simply  stated,  where  information  re- 
turns are  filed,  compliance  approaches  100 
percent 

The  IRS  has  reported  that  it  is  ciirrently 
matching  99%  of  the  information  returns 
which  are  filed  with  the  service  on  magnetic 
tape.  In  fact.  IRS  Commissioner  Egger  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  May.  1983:  "If  the  informa- 
tion Is  sent  (to  the  IRS)  on  magnetic  media, 
we  are  generally  able  to  match  100  percent 
of  this  information  ..."  In  addition,  it  is 
currently  matching  about  85%  of  the 
"paper"  1099b  filed  with  the  IRS.  Moreover, 
the  already  "good"  record  of  taxpayer  com- 
pliance may  be  substantially  improved  with- 
out imposing  the  costs  and  burdens  of  with- 
holding. For  example,  federal  government 
securities  have,  up  to  now,  been  exempt 
from  the  reporting  requirements  that  have 
long  l>een  applicable  to  deposits  and  other 
investments.  Individuate  hold  $356  billion  of 
such  securities  and  a  good  portion  of  tax 
revenue  lost  in  past  yean  may  well  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  government  itself 
did  not  issue  1099  forms  on  its  own  securi- 
ties. Thte  te  now  changed.  TEFRA  contains 
provisions  which  broaden  the  categories  of 
payments  subject  to  reporting  (including 
govemmmt  securities),  as  well  as  stiffen  the 
penalties  for  noncompliance  with  the  infor- 
mation returns  reporting  system.  These 
changes  can  be  expected  to  substantially  in- 
crease the  level  of  taxpayer  compliance. 
Moreover,  if  thte  expanded  reporting  system 
was  coupled  with  an  aggressive  matching  by 
the  IRS  of  Form  1099s  and  tax  returns, 
overall  compliance  may  well  reach  almost 
100  percent. 

Withholding  u)iU  be  costty  to  savers,  inves- 
tors, irutitutlons,  and  the  nation's  economy. 
Approximatley  75  percent  of  all  individual 
fUen  receive  refunds.  These  people, 
through  overwithholdlng.  already  pay  the 
taxes  due  on  their  savings  and  investment 
income.  For  them,  withholding  will  be  a  new 
tax  and  will  be  tantamount  to  giving  an  ad- 
ditional interest-free  loan  to  the  govern- 
ment Withholding  will  also  discourage  sav- 
ings and  investments.  By  removing  savings 
that  would  otherwise  be  on  deposit  the 
yield  on  Investments  will  be  reduced.  While 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  lost  comiwtmd- 
ing  may  be  small  on  an  individual  basis,  the 
cost  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  te  massive. 
Dividend  and  interest  paymenu  last  year 
were  approximately  $525  billion  and  with- 
holding te  estimated  to  remove  $30  billion 
from  the  private  capital  markets— at  the 
very  time  the  economy  te  trying  to  pull  out 
of  the  recession. 

Withholding  will  be  very  costly  to  finan- 
cial institutions  and  other  payon  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  Based  on  a  survey  of  350 
commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  mutual  savings  banks,  the  ac- 
counting firm  Peat.  Marwi<*.  Mitchell  & 
Co.  estimates  that  start-up  costs  will  be  in 
the  range  of  $200,000  to  $400,000  for  each 
institution.  The  "float"  provided  by  the  reg- 
ulations te  expected  to  compensate  institu- 
tions for  less  than  10  percent  of  these  costs, 
according  to  the  same  survey.  The  balance 
of  these  costs  will  necessarily  be  reflected  in 
reduced  federal  Income  taxes  resulting  from 
their  impact  on  earnings  and  profits,  higher 
interest  rates,  and  increased  service  charges. 
Thte  cost  should  be  tested  against  the  ben- 
efit to  be  gained  from  withholding.  In  hte 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  May.  1982,  IRS  Com- 
missioner Egger  stated  that  the  "tax  gap" 
for  interest  and  dividend  payments  for  1981 
was  $8.2  billion,  of  which  $4.1  billion  was  In- 
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terest.  Extrapolating  from  the  Peat  Mar- 
wick.  Mitchell  A  Co.  study,  this  would  mean 
that  the  costs  to  the  commercial  banking  in- 
dustry alone  could  exceed  the  total  tax  gap 
for  Interest 

Witholding  is  complicated  and  confusing. 
The  law  provides  for  an  exemption  system 
whereby  certain  elderly  taxpayen  and  per- 
sons with  low  tax  liability  can  fUe  an  ex- 
emption form.  However,  it  will  be  up  to  each 
individual  to  keep  track  of  the  exemption 
status  of  each  source  of  dividend  and  inter- 
est income  and  notify  payon  of  changes  in 
status.  Moreover,  in  order  to  claim  an  ex- 
emption, a  taxpayer  will  have  to  declare 
that  he  or  she  meeU  the  age  and  tax  llabU- 
ity  requirements.  Thte  disclosure  of  sensi- 
tive information  about  Income  and  age  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  embarraasing  invasion  of 
privacy  for  many.  Finally,  and  because  the 
exemption  te  keyed  to  tax  liability  in  the 
past  year,  tax  will  be  withheld  from  people 
whose  incomes  decline  in  the  current  year 
such  as  retirees  or  people  who  lose  their 
Jobs  or  l>ecome  ill  and  can  no  longer  work. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  payon  of  inter- 
est and  dividends,  the  exemption  system 
will  create  a  blinard  of  paperwork.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  more  than  400  million 
different  interest  and  dividend  bearing  in- 
vestments will  require  either  withholding  or 
the  proceasing  of  exemption  certificates.  All 
dividend  and  interest  paying  institutions 
will  have  to  develop  expertise  in  the  new 
law  and  Its  regulations.  They  will  have  to 
change  data  processing  systems,  reallocate 
personnel  and  train  them  to  handle  exemp- 
tion certificates. 

Withholding  may  not  deliver  the  antici- 
pated revenues.  As  noted,  there  te  great  un- 
certainty about  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  will  claim  the  exemptions  specified. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
taxpayen  with  sizable  unearned  income— 
those  who  pay  quarterly  estimated  taxes- 
may  adjust  their  estimates  to  compensate 
for  amounts  being  withheld  on  interest  and 
dividends.  Furthermore,  start-up  and  main- 
tenance admlniatratlon  costs  by  businesses 
paying  interest  and  dividends  are  eligible 
corporate  tax  expenses— thus  dimintehing 
revenues  through  business  credits  and  de- 
ductions. And,  not  to  be  overlocAed.  the  wel- 
come decline  in  marltet  interest  rates 
means,  neceuarily.  less  revNiue  withheld 
from  payon  of  interest. 

COIfCLUSIOH 

In  sum.  withholding  of  taxes  on  interest 
and  dividend  income  te  not  cost-effective,  te 
unfair  and  te  cotmterproductlve  to  the  goal 
of  encouraging  sai^ngs  and  investments. 
Certainly,  no  one  favon  tax  evasion.  C(Hn- 
pliance  can  and  should  be  improved.  Federal 
deficits  should  be  reduced.  However,  with- 
holding te  not  the  proper  means  to  reach 
these  goate. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  repeal  withhold- 
ing. In  the  House,  over  70  separate  bllte 
have  been  introduced,  including  HJR.  500, 
principally  sponsored  by  RepresenUtive 
Norman  E.  D'Amoun  (D-N.H.).  which  has 
218  cosponson.  In  the  Senate.  8  bllte  have 
been  introduced,  including  S.  222.  sponsored 
by  Senator  Robert  W.  Hasten  (R-Wte.). 
which  has  36  cosponson,  and  S.  39,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  David  Boren  (D-Okla.), 
which  te  cosponsored  by  17  other  Senaton. 

In  the  private  sectore,  the  withholding 
repeal  effort  has  the  active  support  of 
almost  every  financial  trade  group,  share- 
holder representatives  and  associations  rep- 
resenting retired  groups.  Attached  te  a  Itet 
of  the  associations  which  are  supporting  the 
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effort  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  TEFRA 
which  impose  withholding  at  source  of  tax 
on  interest  and  dividend  payments.* 

Oboamizations  SvnoKTnifi  thx  Rxtkal  or 
WrrBHOLDDia  at  SouacB  or  Taxb  om  Ik- 

AHD  DiVIDBinM 


American  Banken  Association. 

Credit  Union  National  Association. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Independent  Banken  Association  of 
America. 

Mortgage  Banken  Association  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions. 

National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks. 

Naticmal  Association  of  Retired  Credit 
Union  People. 

National  Savings  and  loan  League. 

National  Taxpayen  Union. 

Stockholden  of  America,  Inc. 

United  States  League  of  Savings  Institu- 
tions. 


WAR  ON  RELIGION  IN  NAME  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

orvnoiHiA 

IH  TBI  HOUSS  or  RXPRESSHTATIVCS 

TTiurtday,  February  17, 1983 
«  Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  February  13.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  read  a  splendid  column  by 
Rev.  Pat  Robertson,  president  of 
Christian  Broadcasting.  Hiis  appeared 
in  the  commentary  section  of  the  Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot. 

This  article,  entlUed  "A  War  on  Re- 
ligion in  (the)  Name  of  Freedom." 
merits  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. Dr.  Robertson's  television 
ministry  reaches  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  people  abroad,  and  he  has 
presented  here  a  brief  but  persuasive 
statement  on  the  dilemma  Americans 
have  created  for  themselves  in  defin- 
ing freedom  of  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Member  who  be- 
lieves in  the  first  amendment,  what- 
ever his  or  her  religious  persuasion, 
will  find  Dr.  Robertson's  comments 
thotightf  ul  and  convincing. 
•The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot] 
A  War  on  Rxligiok  ih  Namb  or  Frzedom 
(By  Pat  Robertson,  president,  (Christian 

Broadcasting  Network) 
The  founden  of  thte  nation,  to  para- 
phrase Justice  WlUlam  O.  Douglas,  were  "a 
religious  people  whose  Institutions  presup- 
posed the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being." 
From  the  first  settlement  in  1607  to  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  untU  1962  there 
existed  throughout  our  national  and  com- 
munity life  a  profound  belief  in  God,  in  the 
efficacy  of  private  and  public  prayer,  and  in 
a  shared  morality  based  on  the  teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  his  address 
recently  to  the  National  ReUglous  Broad- 
casten  convention.  President  Reagan  recog- 
nized thte  in  proclaiming  1983  "the  year  of 
the  Bible." 

Yet  in  the  last  two  decades,  a  small  minor- 
ity has  forced  through  the  federal  courts  a 
tortured  view  of  the  First  Amendment's  es- 
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relltlon  clause— a  view  that 

to  the  convietiona  of 

Fathers,  nor  to  the  past  376 

and  custom.  Ever  since 

(fedskms  on  that  clause 
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from  the  Bible  In  class.  The  Congress  and 
the  pTMldent  designate  a  national  day  of 
prayer  each  year,  yet  the  schools  cannot 
give  notice  of  such  a  Joint  action  of  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  First  Amendment  was 
all  the  guarantee  of  religious  liberty  that  we 
needed  unUl  an  activist  Supreme  Court  tor- 
tured its  clear-cut  meaning.  We  often  hear 
of  the  "constitutioDally  mandated  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state."  but  that  phrase 
aM>ears  nowhere  in  the  Constitution  or  BUI 
of  Rights.  It  was  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  1803.  in  a  letter  to  the  Danbury  Bap- 
tist Association,  which  had  aroused  his  ire 
by  criticizing  some  of  his  policies.  Three 
years  Uter.  Jefferson  darlfled  his  position 
in  his  second  Inaugural  address:  "In  matters 
of  religion.  I  have  ctmsldered  that  its  free 
exercise  is  placed  by  the  Constitution  Inde- 
pendent of  the  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. I  have  therefore  undertaken  on  no 
occasion  to  prescribe  the  religious  exercises 
suited  to  it  but  have  left  them,  as  the  Con- 
stitution found  them,  under  the  directlcm 
and  discipline  of  the  church  or  state  au- 
thorities." 

According  to  the  Oallup  Poll.  M  percent 
of  the  American  people  believe  In  God. 
Without  question,  those  who  believe  must 
give  the  «  percent  who  do  not  believe  the 
freedom  to  speak,  write,  broadcast  and  dis- 
agree. But  I  do  not  think  that  the  believing 
majority  has  an  obligation  to  the  disbeliev- 
ing minority  to  dismantle  our  public  affir- 
mation of  faith  in  Ood.  Nor  do  we  owe  this  6 
percent  minority  an  absolute  veto  over  a 
constitutional  amoidment— for  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  recently  reaffirmed  his 
support— that  would  restore  our  freedom  to 
addrcM  Almighty  Ood  in  our  schools  and 
public  places.* 
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President  LOpes  PortiUo  of  Ifezloo  aoeuaes 
the  Mfxlfy"  banks  in  oooperatloD  with  for- 
eign banks  of  "heading,  advtstng  and  sup- 
porting" a  capital  flight  from  Mezieo. 
"They  have  looted  us.  They  wm  not  loot  us 
again."  His  government  then  seiied  all  pri- 
vate '«»"fc«.  im?hi«««"g  $12  billion  in  dollar- 
denominated  aooounU  owned  by  Mexican 
and  UJ3.  dtixens.  and  forcibly  converted  the 
dollar  deposits  into  debased  and  depreciated 


THE  WORLD  DEBT  CRISIS 

HON.  LARRYMcDONALD 

OrOXORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSX  OF  HKPRISCIITATIVES 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
economic  and  h^nUng  structure  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  is  moving 
toward  collapse  as  a  result  of  world 
debt.  An  understanding  of  this  issue  is. 
therefore,  critical.  Hence.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Hans  Sennholz  into  the 
Rboobo: 

TBI  WOIU)  DDT  Cxisu 
(By  Hans  F.  Sennholz) 

"A  small  debt  creates  a  debtor,  a  large 
debt,  an  enemy."  If  this  old  proverb  is  •p- 
piled  to  the  international  situation,  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  Industrial  countries 
have  made  many  new  enemies  in  recent 
years.  The  external  debt  of  third-world 
countries  and  communist  countries  to  credi- 
tors in  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe  has 
soared  from  less  than  $100  billion  in  1970  to 
some  $850  billion  in  1982.  At  least  26  coun- 
tries are  in  default  and  many  more  may  fail 
in  the  coming  years. 

The  bad  debtors  now  are  lashing  at  their 
creditors,  the  chief  economic  villains:  the 
United  SUtes  and  Western  Europe.  "Much 
of  Brazil's  inflation  is  caused  by  chaos  in 
the  international  economy,"  says  Tancredo 
Neves  of  Brazil,  "and  that  chaos  Is  the  fault 
of  the  rich  countries  who  are  our  creditors." 


Many  economista  are  fearful  that  the 
International  debt  crisis  Is  more  than  the 
bankos  can  handle.  They  liken  the  global 
debt  burden  to  a  pyramid  that  Is  weak,  get- 
ting weaker  and  heading  for  collapar.  They 
draw  ominous  analogies  with  the  flnandal 
crista  of  the  early  1930s  that  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  turning  an  economic  slump  Into  the 
Great  Depression.  Other  economists,  espe- 
cially in  government,  reject  such  pissliiiliiii 
They  argue  that  the  system  to  strong 
enough  to  weather  a  default  of  several 
major  debtors,  that  the  creditor  banks  have 
adequate  reserves  to  cover  any  serious  de- 
fault, and  tJiat  central  banks  would  protect 
any  individual  bank  from  falling  and  there- 
by avoid  a  panic  on  the  international  mar- 
kets. They  also  point  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund— the  lender  of  last  resort— 
which  can  be  expected  to  ball  out  countries 
in  payment  difficulties.  They  speak  of  a 
"safety  net"  that  to  protecting  the  world  fi- 
nancial structure  from  falling  apart. 

THXSARXTIRT 

In  fact,  the  safety  net  may  be  very  com- 
forting to  overextended  debtors  and  their 
lenders,  but  Its  very  existence  may  have  In- 
vited the  overextension  in  the  first  place  by 
encouraging  bankers  to  loan  more  money 
than  their  foreign  customers  were  able  to 
repay.  No  matter  how  much  money  the 
banks  would  lend  to  "developing"  coun- 
tries—sometimes reddessly  and  foolishly— 
there  was  always  the  IMF  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  Surely,  IMF  and  government  offi- 
dato  are  convinced  that  the  world  financial 
system  needs  more  such  safety  neU  that 
would  prevent  It  from  plunging  into  a  aeri- 
oua  crials.  But  all  such  devices  constructed 
by  governments  merely  cushion  the  fall, 
they  do  not  prevent  It. 

The  safety-net  advocates  like  to  point  to 
the  lack  of  safeguards  in  1931  when,  in  the 
midst  of  financial  disorder,  Austria,  then 
Germany,  and  finally  Great  Britain  default- 
ed In  their  payment  obllgmticms.  In  many  re- 
specU  the  situation  then  was  similar  to  that 
of  today.  Under  the  impact  of  a  great  flood 
of  bank  credit  generated  by  easy-money 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Syston  In 
1924  and  thereafter,  bank  credit  was  super- 
abundant in  New  York.  High-yield  foreign 
bonds  were  in  great  demand,  which  led 
many  New  York  banks  to  extend  loans  to 
foreign  borrowers,  especially  German  sUtes 
and  munldpalltles.  The  funds  were  often 
spent  on  current  consumption,  called  social 
service,  that  permitted  the  people  to  live 
better  today  at  the  expense  of  tommorrow. 

There  waa  no  aaf ety  net.  no  international 
cooperaUcm  or  institution  that  would  come 
to  the  rescue  of  a  small  Austrian  bank,  the 
Credlt-Anstalt,  when  foreign  funds  were 
suddenly  withdrawn.  The  panic  gained 
strength  and  spread  from  Austria  to  Germa- 
ny, to  London,  and  finally  New  York. 
Surely,  prompt  hanking  cooperation  might 
have  avoided  the  debtor  collapse,  but  it 
could  not  possibly  correct  the  great  harm 
inflicted  by  the  credit  expansion.  Billion- 
dollar  loan  funds  had  been  squandered,  the 
capital    markeU    bad    been    disarranged. 


prices  and  production  dtoorgantoed.  The 
seeds  had  been  sown  for  a  world-wide  de- 
pression. 

TBS  ctnumn  sitoatiom 

What  of  the  situation  today?  The  credit 
expansion  of  the  1970b  dwarfs  that  of  the 
1920a.  It  had  lU  beginning  in  the  United 
States  and  then  spread  like  wildfire  to  all 
capital  markeU  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  It  flooded  the  world  with  easy  credit 
that  amounted  to  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  rather  than  a  few  as  during  the 
1920b.  It  led  to  the  default  of  doaois  of  sov- 
ereign oountrles,  which  wasted  the  funds  on 
grandiose  political  schemes  dealgnwl  to  glo- 
rify government  and  make  sortallam  work. 

But  the  present  situation  differs  friMn  the 
1931  crista  in  aae  Important  respect.  In  the 
1920s  and  early  1930s  the  world  money  con- 
stated of  gold.  The  world  was  on  a  gold 
standard  and  all  international  payments 
were  made  in  gold.  Today,  the  wwld  ta  on  a 
XJJB.  dollar  standard  and  most  international 
paymenU  and  debte  are  settled  in  dollars. 
While  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  ctmstruct  a 
safety  net  of  gold,  it  ta  rather  simple  for  the 
V£.  government  in  cooperation  with  other 
govemmenU  to  weave  safety  nets  of  paper 
money.  Govemmenta  cannot  manufacture 
gold:  they  can  print  ever  larger  quantities  of 
paper  money.  But  how  safe  are  such  i>aper 
nets? 

TBI  niTZUIATIOHAL  MOmTAXT  rUXS 

Most  international  bankers  and  govern- 
ment econcMDtitots  look  upon  the  IMF  ss  the 
primary  net  that  was  woven  at  Bretton 
Woods.  New  Hampshire,  in  1944.  lU  stated 
objectives  are  to  promote  international 
monetary  cooperation  and  currency  stabili- 
zation, which  means  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national government  cooperation  in  matters 
of  money  management  The  amount  any 
government  can  borrow  from  IMF  ta  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  it  has  deposited, 
which  In  turn  ta  determined  by  the  coun- 
try's world  trade,  output,  and  the  like. 
Debtor  governments  usually  favor  a  large 
"quota."  which  they  may  establish  by  con- 
tributing primarily  their  own  weak  curren- 
des  and  then  draw  hard  currendes.  such  as 
UJ3.  dollars,  German  marks  and  Japanese 
yen.  They  are  pressing  for  significant  in- 
creases of  their  quotas  so  that  they  can 
borrow  more  and  spend  more.  Many  want 
their  quotas  trebled;  some  industrial  coun- 
tries (e.g..  West  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain) merely  favor  a  SO  percent  rise.  The 
Reagan  Administration  ta  considering  a  $2S 
billion  emergency  fund,  administered  by  the 
IMF,  to  help  countries  with  cash  crises. 

For  the  most  part,  newly  created  central 
h«nk  funds  are  used  in  IMF  transactions, 
which  makes  the  Fund  an  exchange  for  self- 
created  and  deteriorating  currency  and  an 
international  engine  of  world-wide  inflation 
and  currency  depreciation.  It  ta  forever  pur- 
suing the  Q>urious  notion  that  the  policy  of 
inflation  can  be  made  to  last  Indefinitely 
through  cooperation  of  all  member  govern- 
ments. It  acts  like  a  governmental  coopera- 
tive with  146  members  that  triea  to  coordi- 
nate the  inflationary  polldes  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Governments  that  inflate  and  depreciate 
their  own  currendes  at  reckless  rates  and. 
therefore,  face  international  payment  diffi- 
culties, such  as  Mexico  in  recent  months, 
are  rescued  immediately  with  billion  dollar 
loans.  At  the  same  time  IMF  imposes  "con- 
dlUonalities"  that  are  supposed  to  correct 
the  causes  of  the  payment  difficulties.  But 
the  condltionallUes  are  usually  taken  from 
the  armory  of  govenunent  control  over  the 
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people.  They  tndude  such  devices  as  restric- 
tions of  Imports,  promotions  of  exports,  tax 
increases,  and  so  on.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does 
IMF  recommend  a  reduction  in  ttie  scope 
and  function  of  government. 

THX  U.S.  DOLLAX  STAtmAlB 

The  U.S.  dollar  as  the  world  standard  cur- 
rency occupies  the  central  IMF  posltkm  to 
which  all  other  cuitendes  must  adjust.  But 
thta  central  dollar  position  granU  an  omi- 
nous privilege  to  the  VJB,  government  as  the 
tvimary  supplier  of  worid  currency.  It  per- 
mlto  the  U.S.  to  inflate  the  dollar  with  a 
certain  degree  of  immunity  and  to  suffer 
painless  balanoe-of -paymmt  detldts  because 
mUllons  of  people  all  over  the  world  are 
eager  to  accept  and  hold  UJ3.  dollars.  The 
rising  quantity  of  VJB.  dollars  gushing  from 
Washington  ta  met  by  a  rising  world 
it»mmna,  whlch  keeps  the  dollar  depreda- 
tion at  a  minimum. 

But  evm  thta  pleasant  privilege  that  per- 
mits the  American  people  to  oijoy  foreign 
Imports  without  paying  for  them  with 
/^niiWn  goods,  ta  subject  to  certain  limits. 
When,  despite  the  privilege,  the  VJO.  gov- 
enmient  manages  to  Inflate  the  dollar  at 
rates  higher  than  the  going  world  rate  and 
thereby  floods  creditor  countries  with  dol- 
lars, the  dollar  exchange  rate  tends  to  fkU 
In  international  money  markets,  inflicting 
serious  losses  on  countless  dollar  holdns. 
Finally,  when  these  dollar  losses  become  un- 
bearable, they  may  trigger  a  world-wide 
flight  from  the  dollar,  which  would  signal 
the  end  of  the  world  dollar  standard  and 
the  beginning  of  hyper-inflation  at  home. 
The  dollar  panics  of  1978  and  1979,  when 
President  Carter  had  to  raise  $30  biUlon  of 
hard  foreign  currency  in  suMwrt  of  the 
■inking  dollar,  revealed  the  very  limit  to 
which  the  dollar  Inflation  could  be  carried 
without  upsetting  the  world  monetary 
order.  U.S.  monetary  policy  has  been  more 
restrained  and  conformable  to  IMF  stand- 
ards ever  since. 

TBI  woKLD  IS  cAsmia  won  UqUIDITT 
Third  World  debt  has  more  than  quintu- 
pled In  a  decade,  half  of  which  ta  owed  to 
private  banks.  RepaymenU  falling  due  in 
many  cases  exceed  the  debtor's  foreign  ex- 
change j^rptnga  In  1982  alone  smne  $30  bil- 
lion in  payments  falling  due  had  to  be  re- 
scheduled, which  ta  three  times  the  amount 
that  were  not  paid  on  time  in  1981.  Cash- 
flow squeezes  and  debtor  defaults  may 
become  worse  in  1983  and  1984. 

The  1970s  witnessed  the  greatest  credit 
boom  the  world  has  even  seen.  There  had 
been  some  credit  expansion  before  August 
15.  1971.  when  President  Nixon  unilaterally 
abolished  the  last  vestiges  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. Credit  expansion  accelerated  dramaU- 
cally  thereafter  when  the  U.&  govemmoit 
fiooded  the  world  with  U.a  dollars.  Central 
bank  reserves  now  ctmslstlng  primarily  of 
l)aper  dollars  expanded  from  $92  billion  in 
1970  to  more  than  $800  billion  in  1081.  Com- 
mercial bank  credit  expanded  two  or  three 
times  faster  than  before.  The  Eurodollar 
market,  which  recyded  the  flood  of  petro- 
dollar detwslta  to  debtcHs  all  over  the  globe, 
grew  from  some  $100  billion  In  1970  to 
nearly  $2  trillion  today.  All  these  credito 
fueled  an  inflation  the  likes  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  before.  The  abundance 
of  credit  and  bargain  interest  rates  below  in- 
flation rates  seduced  many  governments, 
companies  and  individuata  to  live  beyond 
their  means  until  they  could  borrow  no 
more. 

With  the  help  of  foreign  loans  and  domes- 
tic credits  many  governments  indulged  in 
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popular  subsidy  and  transfer  programs,  con- 
suming income  and  wealth  at  unprecedent- 
ed rates.  The  foreign  credits  raised  the 
leveta  of  living  of  the  debtors,  e^edally 
government  offldata  and  their  political 
beneficiaries,  while  they  lowered  those  of 
the  people  of  creditor  countries.  But  the 
shock  of  default  ta  signaling  the  end  of  the 
wealth  transfer  process  from  creditors  to 
debtora.  from  capitallsMr  countries  to  social- 
istic and  onmmimtotif  countries.  The  oon- 
sumption  of  capitalist  wealth  ta  finally 
drawing  to  a  dose.  Consequently  the  leveta 
of  living  in  debtor  countries  are  tumbling, 
transfer  programs  are  falUng.  and  the  politi- 
cal forces  that  depend  aa  the  economic 
transfer  are  falling  into  disrepute.  PollU- 
dans  are  calling  it  a  "liquidity  crista":  In  re- 
ality. It  ta  a  shock  which  spendthrifts  usual- 
ly suffer  when  called  upon  to  make  pay- 
ment. 

smmic  sicuKiTT  abroad 
Many  debtor  countries  recdved  large 
amounte  of  foreign  credlU  that  could  not  be 
invested  productively  under  the  given  condi- 
tions. Where  govermnenU  control  and  regu- 
late every  phase  of  economic  life  there  are 
few  opportunities  for  individual  investment. 
Where  govemmenta  Inflate  and  depredate 
their  currendes  at  horrendous  rates,  the 
petqtle  seek  escape  from  destruction  by 
hoarding  foreign  currendes  that  are  likely 
to  depredate  at  leaser  rates.  They  are 
hoarding  VJB.  dollars  or  Investing  them 
abroad. 

Millions  of  Mexicans.  Argentineans,  ChU- 
cans.  Uruguayans,  and  many  others,  found 
U.8.  dollars  and  U.8.  investmenta  extremely 
advantageous.  They  rushed  to  their  banks 
loaded  with  dollar  credlta  and  bought  n.8. 
dollars  for  depredating  pesos.  The  banlu 
acted  as  turntables,  bringing  dollars  In  and 
lending  them  to  people  who  would  take 
them  back  to  the  U.S.  Many  a  Florida  condo 
ta  owned  by  dUsens  of  bankrupt  debtor 
countries.  Their  politicians  call  it  a  "liquidi- 
ty crista";  In  reality  it  ta  a  flight  of  private 
capital  from  govemmenU  that  would  con- 
sume and  destroy  it. 

The  soaring  inflation  of  the  1970s  natural- 
ly raised  Interest  rates  which  together  with 
the  rise  In  total  indebtedness  raised  the  in- 
terest burden.  In  the  debtor  countries  a 
large  portion  of  income  now  goes  to  pay  in- 
terest on  foreign  debt  and  to  roll  over  old 
debt  at  rising  Interest  rates.  Interest  pay- 
menta  have  doubled  in  recent  years,  which 
without  the  injection  of  new  loans  are 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  borrowers.  To  meet 
pressing  payment  obligations  many  resorted 
to  short-term  borrowing,  which  ta  squeezing 
the  debtors  harder  still.  Many  countries  are 
de  facto  bankrupt— Mexico,  Argentina. 
Chile.  CosU  Rica,  Bolivia,  Poland,  Rumania 
and  several  African  sUtes.  Others  may  f aU 
to  make  Interest  payment  when  it  faUs 
due— Peru.  Venezuela.  Yugoslavia  and.  most 
important.  Brazil.  They  aU  blame  the  liquid- 
ity crisis:  they  should  decry  their  own  poU- 
des  that  would  circumvent  reason  and  inex- 
orable economic  law. 

THX  CALL  roa  "aXACTIVATIOK" 

The  international  banking  system  ta  under 
great  strain.  There  ta  little  hope  that  many 
foreign  debtors  will  ever  repay  their  debt. 
Creditor  wealth  has  been  wasted  in  public 
works  and  social  service,  lost  on  countless 
schemes  of  government  welfare  and  devel- 
opment, which  were  to  create  a  better  world 
through  political  action  or  outright  social- 
ism. The  experiment,  which  ta  costing  the 
capitalist  countries  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars,  ta  failing  visibly  as  poverty  and 
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misery  are  Jeacending  on  the  debtor  coun- 
tries. 

But  >p«a)thrlft  poUtidans  rarely  leam 
from  their  own  experience.  One  political 
party  may  -eplaoe  another,  one  Junta  may 
ovethrow  ai  lOther.  but  the  economic  policies 
may  remali  unchanged  because  the  notions 
and  doctrin  »  that  are  breeding  the  policies 
are  not  chi  Aging.  The  bad  debtors  of  the 
world  now  are  calling  (or  "reactivation" 
which  Is  mc  re  of  the  same.  They  want  "reln- 
flation"  on  i  global  scale,  to  bail  out  govern- 
ments and  ( ompanles  wallowing  in  bad  debt. 
Even  U.S.  I  oUtidans  are  talking  about  "re- 
activation" through  legislation  that  would 
lower  Inter  Mt  rates,  create  more  credit,  or 
force  the  P  sderal  Reserve  System  to  stimu- 
late the  ecc  nomy  thiwigh  more  dollar  injec- 
tions. 

The  wide  road  ahead  leads  to  "activation, 
which  In  time  will  rekindle  the  economic 
boom  and  a  ive  many  debtors  through  mone- 
tary depre<  iatlon.  It  Is  protected  by  many 
safety  nets  designed  to  cushion  the  fall  of 
the  most  reckless  debtors.  But  it  Is  also  a 
downhill  K  ad  on  which  Inflation  will  accel- 
erate, the  D.S.  dollar  will  suffer  worse 
panics  and  crises  than  in  1978  and  1979.  and 
the  world  Economy  will  slowly  disintegrate 
and  sink  in^  permanent  despair. 

The  roadlto  peace  and  prosperity  points  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  the  words  of  an 
I8th  century  French  philosopher.  Charles, 
de  Monteaiuleu.  "countries  are  well  culti- 
vated, not  as  they  are  fertile,  but  as  they 
are  free."  >n  the  road  to  freedom  govern- 
ment powe  "s  and  functions  must  be  reduced 
in  every  sp  Here  of  individual  life,  and  politi- 
cians be  se  >arated  from  the  economic  activi- 
ty of  the  V  Bople.  Above  all.  the  political  ap- 
paratus mx  at  be  completely  segregated  from 
money  anc  finances;  the  power  over  money 
must  be  tiJten  out  of  the  hands  of  politi- 
cians and  r  etumed  to  the  people. 
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standard.  It  would  shun  the  temptations 
and  privileges  of  a  world  dollar  standard 
and  lead  the  way  by  bringing  its  own  house 
in  Older.  It  would  restore  individual  freedom 
In  money  and  banking  by  repealing  the 
myriad  of  laws  and  regulations  that  engulf 
the  financial  institutions.  Instead  of  purg- 
ing gold  from  the  financial  system  it  would 
encourage  the  use  of  gold  In  all  exchanges 
and  clear  the  way  for  a  parallel  standard  of 
doUan  and  gold. 

If  the  VS.  government  were  a  financial 
leader  toward  monetary  stability  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  it  would  set  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  balancing  its  budget 
this  year  and  every  year,  and  abstain  from 
any  further  currency  and  credit  expansion. 
And  once  the  doUar  ceases  to  lose  any  more 
purchasing  power,  not  even  5  per  cent,  3  per 
cent,  or  1  per  cent,  it  would  be  made  re- 
deemable In  gold.  In  short,  politicians  and 
government  officials  would  surrender  their 
power  over  money  and  banking  to  the 
people  who  would  be  free  to  choose. 

As  a  world  leader  the  U.S.  government 
would  withstand  the  temptation  to  rekindle 
the  world  paper  boom  through  more  infla- 
tion and  credit  expansion.  It  would  refuse  to 
Join  the  Third-World  search  for  more  bank 
credits,  to  build  more  safety  nets  for  reck- 
less debtors  and  irresponsible  lenders,  grant 
more  quotas  or  foreign  aid  to  sodaUst  and 
communist  countries,  and  cooperate  in  any 
international  scheme  that  would  deny  mon- 
etary freedom  to  individuals.  It  would  with- 
draw from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  and  cease  to  co- 
operate with  any  government  that  seizes, 
blocks,  or  confiscates  American  property. 

As  true  leaders  of  the  free  world  Ameri- 
cans would  have  no  need  to  lead— they 
would  be  content  to  set  an  example  and 
point  the  way.* 
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THE  CONTINUED  NEED  FOR  AN 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
Il»  THE  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 
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•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
reemphasize  the  continuing  need  for  a 
Federal  equal  rights  amendment  so 
that  equal  rights  for  all  Americans  can 
finally  become  a  reality.  Measured  by 
any  standard,  gender  lines  have  not 
been  erased  In  our  society.  Although 
the  State,  local,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments may  act  without  the  ERA  to 
promote  equal  rights,  the  reality  Is 
that  without  the  amendment,  govern- 
ments at  all  these  levels  have  not 
taken  the  steps  necessary  to  end  the 
sex  bias  that  continues  to  intrude 
upon  the  lives  of  women  and  men  in 
this  country. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  Nation's 
Constitution,  the  system  of  laws  in  the 
United  States  is  much  like  a  patch- 
work quilt:  The  rights  of  individuals  in 
one  State  vary  in  some  respects  from 
the  rtghts  of  individuals  in  another. 
However,  certain  principles  of  freedom 
and  individual  dignity  permeate  our 
governmental  system  and  have  been 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution  by 
amendment.  Freedom  of  speech  is  one 


such  all  encompassing  human  right. 
Freedom  from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  national  origin,  or  reli- 
gion is  another.  The  language  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  is  consistent 
with  this  scheme.  It  simply  provides 
for  the  Implementation  of  a  very  basic 
principle— that  governments  at  all 
levels  treat  women  and  men  as  individ- 
uals having  equal  rights  imder  the 
law. 

Contrary  to  what  some  may  believe, 
passage  of  the  ERA  will  not  lead  to 
unisex  bathrooms,  force  women  Into 
combat,  or  discriminate  against  home- 
DAkers.  What  it  will  do  is  help  elimi- 
nate limitations  on  job  and  salary  op- 
portunities available  to  women 
throughout  the  work  force.  It  wlU 
equalise  rights  for  males  and  females 
entering  marriage,  particularly  with 
respect  to  property,  to  each  other,  to 
their  children,  and  to  third  parties.  It 
will  provide  an  impetus  for  recognizing 
the  value  of  homemaker  services,  and 
will  encourage  legislative  action  to 
protect  women  in  divorce. 

A  constitutional  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  women 
seeking  Income  protection  by  prohibit- 
ing sex-based  discrimination  in  insur- 
ance, pensions,  and  retirement  securi- 
ty programs  that  involve  governmen- 
tal action.  It  will  Insure  equal  opportu- 
nities to  all  students  in  our  Nation's 
public-sponsored  schools,  and  will 
guarantee  that  women  and  men  are 
accorded  equal  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Armed  Forces  on  the 
basis  of  their  individual  skills  and 
abilities.  Passage  of  the  ERA  will 
simply  remove  numerous  existing 
State  laws— many  of  them  historical 
hangovers— that  still  typecast  men  and 
women,  and  replace  all  remaining  sex- 
biased  language  with  the  following 
language  and  basic  premise. 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  abridged  by  the  United  SUtes  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  sex. 


Colorado  is  one  of  the  17  States  that 
adopted  its  own  ERA  by  amending  Its 
constitution  in  1972.  and  subsequently 
rejected  an  attempt  to  repeal  the 
amendment  in  1976.  The  Colorado  leg- 
islature is  also  one  of  the  first  to  have 
ratified  the  national  ERA.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  in  accordance  with  the 
voice  of  the  people— by  supporting  the 
extension  of  the  ratification  deadline: 
by  coslgnlng  a  letter  to  State  legisla- 
ture in  unratified  States:  and  by  co- 
sponsoring  both  the  initial  ERA  legis- 
lation and  its  subsequent  relntroduc- 
tion. 

I  appeal  to  those  of  you  as  yet  im- 
commltted  to  an  eqiial  rights  amend- 
ment to  look  again  at  the  implications. 
Statistics  indicate  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  in  support  of 
economic  Justice  and  equality  for  men 
and  women  under  the  law.  The  addi- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution would  secure  and  guarantee 
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fundamental  hxmian  rights  to  all 
Americans  and  I  encourage  you  to  Join 
me  In  supporting  ratification  of  the 
E|IA  in  the  98th  Congress.* 


FDA  APPROVAL  LARKT.TNO  ACT 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

0PCAU70SRIA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OT  RXPHBSBirTATIVBS 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  today  H.R.  1554,  the  FDA 
Approval  Labeling  Act.  Currently,  sec- 
tion 301(1)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (FFDCA)  prohibits 
anyone  from  rc«^K'"g  representations 
regarding  FDA  approval  in  the  label- 
ing or  advertising  of  any  drug  or 
device.  This  statutory  ban  makes  it 
difficult  for  pharmacists  to  determine 
whether  a  drug  has  been  improved  by 
FDA.  Although  It  is  illegal  to  market  a 
drug  without  prior  FDA  i4)proval,  and 
FDA  aggressively  enforces  the  law, 
some  uni4>proved  drugs  are  available 
in  the  marketplace  and  have  been  in- 
advertently dispersed  by  pharmacists. 

Presently,  there  is  no  simple  way  for 
a  pharmacist  filling  a  prescription  to 
check  whether  a  drug  has  been  ap- 
proved by  FDA.  While  many  drugs  are 
labeled  with  the  NaUonal  Drug  Code 
(NDC)  number,  that  number  Is  chosen 
by  the  manufacturer  to  identify  the 
product  and  firm.  It  does  not  indicate 
FDA  approval.  The  new  drug  applica- 
tion (NDA)  or  an  abbreviated  new 
drug  application  (ANDA)  number  also 
does  not  indicate  approval,  but  rather 
receipt  by  FDA  of  an  application  for 
drug  approval 

Similar  to  a  FDA  proposal,  the  bill 
would  eliminate  the  statutory  ban  In 
section  301(1)  with  respect  to  drugs. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the 
inclusion  of  accurate  statements  con- 
cerning FDA  approval  in  labeling  or 
advertising  for  drugs.  False  or  mislead- 
ing statements  would  continue  to  be 
prohibited  under  section  301(b)  of 
PPDCA 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


NUCLEAR  BALANCE  IN  EUROPE: 
MYTHS  AND  FACTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OFUUROIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEBTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  nuclear  balance  in  Europe 
is  among  the  most  important  of  the 
entire  nuclear  debate.  Recently  the 
United  Stotes  Strategic  Institute 
(USSI)— a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan, 
nongovernmental  organization— ad- 
dressed the  question  of  nuclear  bal- 
ance and  came  up  with  some  interest- 
ing answers.  It  would  appear  the 
Soviet   Union,   in   its   unprecedented 
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propaganda  campaign  to  retain  many 
of  its  SS-20's  has  been  engaged  in  se- 
lective sUtlstics— to  put  it  charitably. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Record  put  of  chapter  I  of  USSI 
report  83-1,  "The  Nuclear  Balance  In 
Europe:  Status,  Trends  and  Implica- 
tions." This  section  summarises  the 
inajor  myths  of  the  current  debate. 
Myths  AKD  Rbautbs 
The  prlndiwl  ones  are  the  following: 
Myth  1:  The  SovieU  have  deployed  nvOear 
weapotu  in  $tipport  of  the  Wartaio  Pact  ba- 
licaBy  a$  a  reaction  and  counter-deterrent 
to  nuclear  deploymenta  Ov  NATO.  The  reali- 
ty Is  that  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  are  de- 
ployed in  support  of  an  integrated  air- 
ground  offensive  concept  of  operations.  The 
ranges,  yields  and  numbers  of  Soviet  wev>- 
ons,  along  with  their  organisation,  doctrine, 
training  and  acquisition,  describe  a  Soviet 
theater  nuclear  force  c^iabllity  that  is  far 
in  excess  of  anything  that  could  conceivably 
be  characterised  as  a  counter-deterrent  to 
NATO  nuclear  capabiliUes. 

Myth  2.-  NATO  holdM  a  two4o-one  numeri- 
cal advantage  in  theater  nuclear  wrapoiu 
over  the  Wartaw  Paet^-an  advantaoe  that 
alUnct  NATO  room  for  unilateral  nuclear 
concea»Um»  or  at  leaat  a  "freeze. "  Admitted- 
ly, the  "two-to-one  myth,"  which  became 
deeply  entrenched  in  Alliance  perceptions 
during  the  1970s,  has  given  way  to  some 
extent  under  the  glare  of  the  realities.  Even 
the  Soviets,  in  their  propaganda  pronounce- 
ments, contend  that  a  "rough  parity"  exisU 
between  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  two  alli- 
ances. Nevertheless,  the  legend  of  comforU- 
ble  NATO  nuclear  advantages  in  Europe, 
which  are  now  vaguely  attributed  to  a 
"qualitative"  superiority,  continues  to 
linger.  The  reality,  in  any  event,  is  that  sub- 
stantial quantitative  advantages  now  belong 
to  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  that  these  are  com- 
bined with  some  significant  qualitative  force 
advantages  as  welL 

Myth  3:  NATO't  Long-Range  Theater  Nu- 
clear Force  (LRTNFf  Modernization  Pro- 
gram^the  decision  taken  in  197$  to  deploy 
108  Perthing-II  and  4t4  grounOAaunehed 
cniiae  misiitei  (OLCMD-U  unnecessary, 
pn>t>ocaMi)e  and  will  upset  the  nuclear  "bal- 
ance" in  Europe.  The  reality  Is  that  the 
Modernization  Program  represents  a  vitally 
necessary.  If  modest,  step  toward  nuclear 
stability  and  augurs  the  only  hoi>e  of  imder- 
writlng  a  viable  NATO  conventional  defense 
at  affordable  costs. 

Myth  4:  NATO  somehou)  has  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage in  what  the  Soviets  caU  "Forward 
Based  Systems"  (FBS).  The  SovleU  in  their 
definition  of  FBS  Include  U.S.  and  n.K.  air- 
craft, DA  carrier  forces,  as  well  as  the  Inde- 
pendent nuclear  forces  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  France.  Thf  reality  is  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  has  a  ten-to-one  quantitative 
advantage  In  "FBS,"  along  with  significant 
qualitative  and  geographical  assets. 

Myth  5;  NATO  has  a  preponderance  of  l>at- 
tUfleld  nuclear  weapons— primarily  artil- 
lery-flred  atomic  profectOes  (AFAP)  and 
short-range  rockets— which  give  the  AUiance 
distinct  advantages  in  the  nuclear  arena. 
The  reality  is  that  there  Is  approximate 
parity  In  such  short-range  forces:  moreover, 
both  geography  and  likely  batUe  scenarios 
present  NATO  with  some  serious  problems 
with  respect  to  the  utility  of  these  weapons. 
This  monograph  will  cover  three  aspects 
in  some  detaU:  first,  nuclear  capabilities  on 
both  sides  In  surface-to-surface  ballistic  mis- 
siles; second.  dual-capaMe  nuclear/conven- 
tional aircraft  available  to  both  sides  and 
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related  to  the  "FBS"  issue:  third,  a  compar- 
ison of  aU  nuclear  systems.  croMtng  the 
entire  9ectnim  from  the  so-called  tactical 
support  weapons  (artillery  and  short-range 
rockets)  through  aircraft,  intermediate  and 
long-range  rockets  and  other  categories  of 
nudear  systems  such  as  those  found  in  air 
defense  systems,  barrier  munitions  (AUmiic 
DemOUtlrai  Munitions)  and  those  weapons 
which  have  appUcatkm  In  anti-submarine 
warfare.  But  before  undertaking  these  com- 
parisons, it  is  useful  to  look  at  least  briefly 
at  the  historical  background  against  which 
the  nuclear  postures  of  the  two  alliances 
have  evolved.* 


NOT  A  FREE-TRADE  WORLD 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

(»  mmmoTA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPSESBHTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the 
CoHORBSSioHAL  Rbcoss  a  copy  of  an 
article  I  recently  received  from  a  good 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Al 
Bloomqulst. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  Bto. 
Burton  M.  Joseph,  chairman  of  the  I. 
S.  Joseph  Co..  and  it  is  taken  from  the 
January  1983  Corporate  Report  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Joseph's  article  represents  an 
Interesting  and  thought-provoking 
analysis  of  the  challenges  we  face  in 
bolstering  our  severely  depressed  agri- 
cultural economy.  I  particularly  appre- 
ciated his  observation  that— 

We  should  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  free- 
trade  world  In  which  we  compete. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  examine  his  remaiics  on  the  impor- 
tance of  regaining  our  international 
markets. 

The  article  follows: 

BtnrroH  M.  Joskph.  Csuaiaux,  IS.  Joseph 
Co. 

Hubert  Humphrey  used  to  say  that  if  you 
get  right  with  agriculture  in  Minnesota,  you 
are  right  with  the  whole  economy  of  Minne- 
sota. What  he  was  implying  of  course,  was 
that  since  apiculture  represents  40  percent 
of  the  state  gross  product,  the  state  thrives 
when  agriculture  thrives. 

Unfortimately  for  those  of  us  In  Minneso- 
ta, and  for  that  matter  In  the  entire  Mid- 
west, agriculture  has  Just  endured  a  third 
consecutive  year  of  recession. 

Farm  prices  measured  on  a  parity  basis 
(income  matched  against  costs)  are  equiva- 
lent to  prices  during  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed periods  In  the  history  of  American 
agriculture— the  mld-19308.  Surely  a  depres- 
sion for  the  farmers. 

The  agricultural-processing  group,  such  as 
flour  millers,  oil-seed  crushers,  and  com  mil- 
lers, are  experiencing  the  worst  of  both 
worlds— low  volume  and  low  margins.  The 
agricultural-processing  industry  is  a  margin 
industry  that  can  afford  to  sacrifice  some 
volume  if  margins  hold  up.  But  competition 
in  the  Industry  Is  currently  severe,  as  a 
result  of  the  capacity  added  during  the 
glory  years  of  the  middle  and  late  1970s;  In 
order  to  keep  factories  and  faculties  busy, 
processors  are  undercutting  one  another. 
Consequently,  margins  have  deteriorated  se- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Tuesday.  February  16,  1983.  for  roll- 
call  Nos.  8  and  9.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  HJl.  881— 
jgrn^n  bustaiess  pilot  procurement  pro- 
grams extension;  and  "yea"  on  HJt. 
1043— to  improve  small  business  access 
to  procuranent  information  and  con- 
tracting opportunities.* 

A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CUYAHOGA 
COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATIOITS 
PUBLIC  SERVANTS  MERIT 
AWARDS  HONOREES 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

opomo 

m  THX  HOUSX  OP  BKPRESDriATIVXS 

TTiunday.  February  17, 1983 
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PEI  SONAL  EXPLANATION 


llON.  DAN  MARRIOTT 

OrCTAH 

nr  T^  HOUSE  or  rkprksehtativbs 

Th  tnday,  February  1 7, 1983 

0  Mr.  ]  lARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

was  uni^e  to  be  present  on  the  floor 


•  Bfr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Join  once  again  this 
year  with  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar 
Association  in  saluting  five  public  serv- 
ants on  the  occasion  of  the  37th 
Annual  Public  Servants  Merit  Awards 
Luncheon  In  Cleveland.  The  luncheon 
will  be  held  in  Cleveland  on  Tuesday, 
February  22. 1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  five  honor- 
ees  on  this  occasion  can  proudly  boast 
of  30  years  of  public  service.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation president.  Mr.  WUllam  L.  Sum- 
mers (m  this  occasion  and  pay  special 
tribute  to  each  honoree. 

The  first  honoree,  li«r.  Robert  L. 
Curry  has  been  In  public  service  since 
1953.  The  son  of  the  late  County  Com- 
missioner John  F.  Curry,  he  began  his 
service  in  the  Legal  Department  of  the 
County  Welfare  DepArtment.  After 
serving  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Transportation  Corporation 
from  1953-1958,  in  France.  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Swltserland,  Mr.  Curry  re- 
turned to  the  Welfare  Department 
until  April  1957  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  trial  referee  of  probate  court 
where  he  hears  contested  matters.  Mr. 
Curry's  hobbies  tnclxide  amateur  the- 
atrics, opera  record  collecting,  gour- 
met cooking,  and  travel  He  is  current- 
ly a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Lakewood  Theatre— BetA  Cmter. 

The  second  honoree,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  DeSantL  In  1960,  while 
attending  Ohio  University.  Andrew  J. 
DeSanti  began  his  career  in  Juvenile 
court  work  at  Dayton.  Ohio.  After  re- 
ceiving a  master's  degree  in  social 
work,  in  1955.  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, he  moved  to  Cleveland  in  1956 
and  was  hired  by  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Juvenile  Court  to  train  and  su- 
pervise probation  officers  and  stu- 
dents. In  1960,  Mr.  DeSanti  was  named 
assistant  chief  of  probation  services. 
He  was  appointed  director  of  training 
services  in  1966  and  in  1970  became 
chief  probation  officer.  In  this  latter 
position,  he  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  record  room,  psy- 
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chiatric  clinic  as  well  as  the  probation 
department.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  the  33  years  as  a  certified  social 
worker,  DeSanti  earned  a  World  War 
n  Victory  Medal,  a  Middle  Eastern 
O^T«r>ign  Medal,  and  four  Btoom 
Stars  for  29  months  of  combat  duty  in 
the  European  and  African  Theaters 
from  June  1943  to  November  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Dvorak 
Is  the  third  honoree  on  this  occasion. 
In  1952,  Mr.  Dvorak  became  a  case 
woi^er  for  the  CathoUc  Youth  Service 
counseling  adolescent  boys.  Following 
his  graduation  from  John  Carroll  Uni- 
versity in  1954.  he  was  aiHWinted  to 
the  Cleveland  Municipal  Court  as  a 
probation  department  officer.  In  1963. 
he  was  advanced  to  the  role  of  a  super- 
visor in  the  department  where  he  now 
trains  and  supervises  probation  offi- 
cers. Mr.  Dvorak  has  done  graduate 
woA  in  psychological  testing,  guid- 
ance, and  counseling.  He  has  lectured 
and  written  on  correctional  subjects 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  is 
also  a  recognized  authority  on  alcohol- 
ic and  drug  rehabilitaticm  programs. 

The  bar  assodaUon's  fourth  honoree 
is  Francis  O.  Gallagher.  On  January  1. 
1952,  the  ex-featherweight  Champion 
of  the  World,  Johnny  Kilbane.  as 
Cleveland's  Municipal  Court  cleric 
gave  Frank  Gallagher  a  Job  as  a 
deputy  in  charge  of  the  trustee  divi- 
sion. Later,  derk  Helen  Lyons  ad- 
vanced bJTw  to  assistant  chief  of  the 
courts  conciliation  division.  When  Mu- 
nicipal Judge  John  V.  Corrigan  was 
elected  to  the  county  common  pleas 
court,  he  took  along  Gallagher  as  his 
bailiff  in  March  1966.  From  1973  to 
1976.  Mr.  GaUagher  served  as  bailiff 
for  Ccanmon  Pleas  Judge  James  J. 
McGettrick.  On  January  1,  1977,  a 
quarter  century  after  his  entrance  to  a 
public  service  career,  he  was  ^pointed 
a  deputy  court  administrator  of  the 
Eighth  Appellate  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. On  January  1,  1980,  he  was 
named  chief  deputy  administrator. 

Vku  22  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  Francis 
Gallagher  has  umpired  in  the  Cleve- 
land Lakewood  Umpires  Association. 
He  is  a  former  member  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Commission  of  the  Cleveland 
Baseball  Federation  and  a  former 
coach  of  St.  Mark's  Parish  CYO  base- 
ball and  basketball 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Bar  Association's  final  honoree  is  Ms. 
Lillian  C.  Kreczmer.  After  7  yean  as  a 
FMeral  employee  with  the  regional 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Ms.  TJiHan  c.  Kreczmer's  obligations 
at  home  forced  her  to  leave  Federal 
employment.  She  did.  however,  return 
to  the  Navy  Finance  Center  as  a  clerk- 
typist  In  November  1959,  and  from 
1960  to  1962,  she  was  back  at  the  re- 
gional VA  office. 

In  1962,  Ms.  Kreczmer  was  chosen  as 
a  secretary  In  the  office  of  the  U.S. 
district    attorney    where    she   served 
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with  distinction  untU  her  retirement 
on  December  31,  1982.  She  has  won 
seven  outstanding  performance  rating 
certificates  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  1972.  the  Cleveland  Federal 
Executive  Board  awarded  her  a  cita- 
tion for  secretarial  excellence,  and  in 
1975,  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Justice 
honored  her  with  Its  "Superior  Per- 
formance Award." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  at  this  time,  that 
my  colleagues  Join  me  In  saluting  this 
exemplary  public  servant  and  the  Cuy- 
ahoga County  Bar  Association  on  this 
special  occasion.* 


THE  EPA  EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 
DILEMMA 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KSfTDCKT 
»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPEXSKHTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  February  17, 1983 


•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  aU  Members  of  Congress  are 
aware  of  the  controversial  events  that 
have  occurred  recently  surroimding 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
its  Administrator,  congressional  ac- 
tions, and  executive  privilege  princi- 
ples. James  Hamilton,  a  Washington, 
D.C.,  attorney  with  the  law  firm  of 
Glnsburg,  Peldman,  Weil  &  Bress,  has 
written  an  excellent  article  entitled, 
"A  Way  Out  of  Executive-Privilege  Di- 
lemma." Jim  Hamilton  ts  the  author 
of  "The  Power  to  Probe:  A  Study  of 
Congressional  Investigations."  He  was 
assistant  chief  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee.  The  following 
article  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  February  3.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  his  com- 
ments. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  S.  1»M] 
A  Way  Out  or  Exxcurrvx-Paivnsoi 

DnJDfMA 

(By  James  Hamilton) 

Surely  wise  men  can  devise  a  better  way  to 
determine  whether  the  executive  branch 
must  release  information  to  Congress. 

In  a  highly  publicized  incident,  Anne  M. 
Oorsuch,  administrator  of  the  V&.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  has  refused  on 
President  Reagan's  instruction  to  release  64 
documents  subpoenaed  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee.  These  documents  purport- 
edly relate  to  haaardous-waste  sites  and 
come  frtan  active  ISPA  law-enforcement 
files.  Gorsuch's  action  has  triggered  a  brou- 
haha of  constitutional  proportions. 

The  House  has  responded  to  Oorsuch's  re- 
fusal by  citing  her  for  contonpt  of  Con- 
gress, and  has  shipped  the  matter  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  executive  branch-suing  as  the 
"United  SUtes"- has  retaliated  by  bringing 
a  lawsuit  against  the  House.  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  and  others.  The  suit 
seeks  a  ruling  that  the  House's  action  to  un- 
constitutional because  it  violates  executive- 
privilege  principles. 

The  suit  says  that  Congress,  where  leaks 
abound,  has  no  right  to  law-enforcement 
documents  whose  pubUc  disclosure  would 
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greatly  ham  the  government's  ability  to  en- 
force federal  statutea.  Tht  executive  b>and> 
also  fears  political  pressures  from  congress- 
men apprised  of  law-enforcement  strateglea. 

Moreover,  the  UA  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Stanley  &  Harris,  a 
Reagan  appointee,  has  said  that.  untU  the 
dvU  suit  is  resolved,  he  wUl  not  bring  the 
matter  before  a  grand  Jury,  even  though  the 
federal  contempt-of -Congress  statute  specif- 
ically requires  him  to  do  so. 

House  officials  have  moved  to  dismiss  the 
suit  on  various  grounds,  inchiding  the  con- 
stitutionsl  immunity  that  oongresBnen 
enjoy  against  sulU  attacking  their  legisla- 
tive actions. 

The  House  also  strmuously  objects  to  the 
executive  branch's  suing  as  the  "United 
States."  Congress,  the  House  says,  is  a  co- 
equal branch  of  government  and  has  as 
much  dalm  to  that  designation  as  does  the 
executive  branch. 

One  House  member  has  raised  the  specter 
of  Impeachment  proceedings  against  the  at- 
torney general  and  the  UA  atttxney.  And  a 
congienional  lawyer  recently  said  that  the 
House  itself  mii^t  arrest  Oorsuch  if  the 
JusUoe  Department  refuses  to  prosecute 

her. 

If  this  cacophony  of  claims  and  counter- 
claims sounds  confusing,  it  is. 

Constitutional  scholars  are  scratching 
their  heads  as  they  ptmder  how  the  federal 
courts  will  resolve  the  issues  presented.  A 
federal  judge  is  now  deciding  whetho'  to 
MwmSiai  the  suit  brought  by  the  executive 
branch. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  resolve  such  dis- 
putes. 

At  present,  there  are  two.  perhaps  three, 
means  for  the  House  (or  Senate)  to  force 
compliance  with  its  subpoenas  to  executive 
branch  offidaJs  and  others. 

The  Bouse  can.  aa  it  has  done  here,  dte 
the  off  Older  for  contempt  and  send  the 
matter  to  the  Justice  Department  tat  proa- 
ecuUon.  This  method,  however,  raises  deli- 
cate constitutional  questians  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate discretion  of  the  XJS,  attorney  to  de- 
cline to  press  criminal  ehargea.  And  it  may 
result  in  criminal  prosecutions  of  persons 
who  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  should 
be  considered  "criminals." 

The  House  also  has  constitutional  author- 
ity to  arrest  penons  who  defy  its  subpoenas 
and  to  confine  the  culpriU  in  the  Capitol  or 
elsewhere  untfl  the  requested  matwrtals  are 
produced  or  the  House  session  expires. 

However,  this  procedure  has  not  been 
used  since  the  mid-1930s.  and  may  be  im- 
practlcaL  What  if  the  President  arrayed  the 
Marines  in  front  of  the  EPA  to  prevent  the 
House  serseant-at«rms  from  arresting  poor 
Oorsudi? 

F^haps  the  House  also  ooukt  bring  a  dvQ 
lawsuit  against  an  executive  official  who  re- 
fuses  to  produce  records.  At  present,  howev- 
er, there  are  substantial  problems  with  this 
approach.  A  federal  court  may  not  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  hear  such  a  suit,  even  thougha 
good  argument  can  be  made  that  a  recoit 
amendment  to  federal  law  gives  it  that 
power.  . 

In  addition,  under  currmt  rules,  a  court 
battle  between  the  executive  and  Congress 
could  well  be  a  protracted  affair.  For  start- 
ers, the  executive  branch  normally  would 
have  60  days  to  answer  a  complaint,  and 
even  important  constitutional  matters  gen- 
erally move  at  a  snaU's  pace  through  the 
federal  courts.  Even  if  Congress  eventually 
were  successful,  it  might  be  denied  vital  in- 
formation for  many  months. 

What  li  needed  is  a  new  sUtute  that 
would  provide  the  federal  courts  with  imdis- 
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puted  Juriadietlon  to  liear  a  suit  brought  by 
Congress  to  enforce  iU  subpoenas  to  execu- 
tive branch  officials,  require  that  executive 
officials  promply  answer  Congress'  com- 
plaint, and  require  that  the  courts,  indud- 
ing  the  Suiveme  Court,  give  the  case  expe- 
ditious treatment. 

Such  a  system  might  not  be  perfect  But 
at  least  this  approach,  which  in  essence  was 
reoommended  by  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee,  would  allow  neutral  artitters— 
the  courts— to  resolve  quickly  the  thorny 
constitutional  disputes  that  arise  aU  too  fre- 
quently between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branchea. 

And  it  would  provide  a  mechanten  to 
avoid  both  criminal  prosecutions  of  execu- 
tive officials,  who  may  Just  be  following 
orders,  snd  dubious  lawsuits  against  con- 
gressmen that  challenge  the  immunity 
given  them  by  the  Constltutlon.« 


BIG  BROTHERS/BIG  SISTERS 

HON.  DAN  COATS 

ormiAiiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  SXFSBSEmCATIVES 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 

•  BCr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
woman  Marxlth  Llotd  Bouquabd  and 
I  Introduced  legislaticm  designating 
the  week  of  February  13  as  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  Appreciation  Week.  In 
less  than  a  month,  we  received  the 
support  of  66  of  our  colleagues.  We 
feel  this  is  a  significant  indication 
within  the  Congress  that  Big  Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters  should  receive  national 
recognition  for  their  many  worthwhile 
services  to  children. 

Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America 
exists  to  extend  special  attention  to 
children  who  are  growing  up  in  one- 
parent  families.  There  are  over  12  mil- 
lion children  in  the  United  States  who 
are  in  this  situation.  Whether  as  a 
result  of  divorce,  death,  or  desertion, 
some  40  percent  of  all  children  bom 
since  1970  will  spend  5  years  or  more 
in   a  single-parent   home.   Many   of 
them  will  need  more  attention  than 
one  individual  can  possibly  give.  In  the 
absence  of  an  extended  family,  a  big 
brother  or  big  sister  can  help  to  fulfill 
these  needs.  For  almost  80  years,  these 
one-to-one  friendships  developed  by 
big  brothers  to  little  brothers  and  big 
sisters  to   little   sisters   have   helped 
many  children  through  the  most  chal- 
lenging and  crucial  times  of  their  lives. 
Congresswoman    Bouquaro    and    I 
would   like   to   thank   the   following 
Members  for  Joining  us  In  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  97:  Bir.  Davis. 
Mr.  Ixvni  of  Michigan,  Mr.  jErroRSS, 
Mr.  Fbakk,  Blr.  Youho  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
MoRBisoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Durbih, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  FaosT,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Waxmak,  Mr.  Schbuxr.  Mr.  Pogu- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Whitlet,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr.  Frehzel, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Hail  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Oreem,  Mr.  Whtttaker,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
I^vxME  of  California.  BSr.  Oraoisoh, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Leht,  and  Mr.  Hiler. 
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AIM).  Mr 
Ohio.  Mr 


MoAKUT.  Mr.  MniiR  of 
SHAimOH.  Mr.  SuHXA,  Mr. 

Laooimme  io,      Mr.      Abchb.      Mr. 

HiMTOiT.  M  r.  VAHim  Jagt.  Mr.  Hauu- 

SOM.  Mr.  ^  BKAT.  Mr.  Rot.  Mr.  Lbjuio. 
lAr.  FKOST.  Mr.  Kasicb.  Mr. 

Obxas.  Mr.  Owsira.  Mr. 

HOWABD,  If  8.  MlKULSKI.  Mr.  SMITH  Of 

Florida,  h  r.  AiaosTA.  Mr.  Cobhaoa. 
Mr.  Moots.  Mr.  Campbbll.  Mr. 
McObath.  Mr.  Wtus.  Mrs.  Bozbu 
Mr.  Ammx  m  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Huohh.  Mr.  Pucs.  Mr. 
MAKTiHOf  !7ew  York.  BCr.  BCbazsk,  Mr. 
VAmoBCBiir,  MX.  SLATmy,  liCr. 
McNuLTT.  Ifr.  Latta,  and  Mr.  IdniRA. 
While  th  !  legislation  did  not  become 
a  public  la  r  this  year,  we  intend  to  re- 
introduce t  for  1984.  and  again  seek 
national  n  cognition  of  the  continual 
commltmei  it  and  caring  of  Big  Broth- 
ers and  Bl(  Sisters  for  those  who  need 
this  extra  love  and  friendship.  We 
hope  to  ha  re  the  support  of  the  above 
Members  i  nd  ask  our  other  colleagues 
to  Join  IIS  in  accomplishing  this 
worthy  goi  L* 
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HONl  THOMAS  A.  UJKEN 

or  OHIO 
nr  THE  AOUSI  OF  KXPRBOITATIVXS 

Thur  tday,  February  17. 1983 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
^day  the  Protection  of  Con- 
Business  Information  Act  of 
some  modifications,  this  is 
introduced  nearly  3  years  ago 
Congress.  I  submit  it  once 
_.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
bill  seeks  to  avoid,  the  co- 

of  confidential  Infor- 

American  companies  over- 
,  bit  as  real  today  as  It  was 
most  immediate  threat  to 
bill  would  respond  is  the 
proposal  of  the  European 
.„  (EC). 

provides  the  power  and  au- 

U.S.  law  to  resist  the  extra- 

rc«ch  of  EC  proposals.  It  is 

IS  "blocking  legislation"  to 

the  unfavorable  effects  of 

_  requirement  to  disclose 

of  confidential  information 

I'  representatives  in  Europe. 

information   which   would 

price  of  their  stock  as  well 

^mpetitive  positions  here  in 

SUtes. 

.  .  the  Vredeling  proposal 

■rinding  its  way  through  the 

legislative     process     in 

October  1980.  Some  of 

radical  features  of  the  origi- 

have  been  eliminated.  But  I 

concerned  that  what  re- 

colitinues  to  pose  major  prob- 

/Unerican  companies  operat- 


Spckker, 


Euiope. 
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There  are  still  many  stages  through 
which  the  Vredeling  proposal  must 
pass  before  it  becomes  law.  The  Euro- 
pean Commission  must  recommend  a 
final  test  to  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  the  Council  must  give  its  approv- 
aL  Then  each  of  the  member  states  of 
the  EC  must  adopt  implementing  leg- 
islation of  its  own. 

At  any  of  these  stages,  changes  can 
be  introduced,  compromises  negotiat- 
ed, and  improvements  made.  Yet  Com- 
missioner Ivor  Richard,  who  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  proposal  at  the 
moment,  and  whose  views  are  likely  to 
carry  great  weight,  has  indicated  the 
direction  in  which  he  wants  the  pro- 
posal to  develop. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  like  the  direc- 
tion Mr.  Richard  has  chosen.  That  is 
the  direction  of  international  collec- 
tive bargabitng.  with  European  unions 
given  the  power  to  obtain  confidential 
information  from  American  compa- 
nies, and  to  stymie  the  decisionmaking 
process  until  that  information  is  pro- 
vided. 

Under  the  Richard  version  of  the 
proposal,  anytime  a  company  intends 
to  make  a  decision  arguably  affecting 
workers  in  Europe,  information  must 
be  disclosed  to  workers'  representa- 
tives before  the  decision  is  made.  Then 
there  must  be  consultations,  aimed  at 
reaching  agreement.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  proposal  would  technically 
limit  the  scope  of  consultations  to  the 
effects  of  the  decision  on  the  work 
force,  it  is  inevitable  that,  in  practice, 
management  would  be  ezi>ected  to  ne- 
gotiate over  the  proposed  decision 
itself. 

If  the  data  called  for  are  secret,  they 
must  stm  be  disclosed.  The  Europeans 
argue  that  sanctions  against  unau- 
thorized dissemination  can  provide 
any  necessary  protection.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  classic  instance  of  shutting 
the  bam  door  after  the  horse  has  es- 
caped: if  company  secrets  are  pub- 
lished for  all  the  world  to  see.  no  slap 
on  the  wrist  of  a  union  official  can 
undo  the  harm  that  will  have  been 
caused. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  who  Is  not  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  unemployment,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Our  depressed  econo- 
my is  tied  with  economies  of  our  trad- 
ing partners.  While  each  country  looks 
for  internal  means  of  recovery,  we 
must  all  be  aware  that  all  of  our 
economies  will  only  recover  when  all 
work  forces  are  at  or  near  fuU  employ- 
ment. 

In  this  country,  we  have  moved  so 
that  private  Industry,  labor  and  gov- 
ernment are  working  closer  together, 
for  each  group  realizes  that  progress 
can  only  be  made  working  with  the 
other  two.  It  pains  me  to  look  at  the 
Vredeling  proposal,  and  realize  that  in 
Europe  the  exact  opposite  Is  true. 
There  can  be  no  relief  from  unemploy- 
ment  without   increased   investment 
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and  the  Vredeling  proposal  will  stifle 
new  investment  in  Europe.  The  re- 
quirements currently  found  in  the  pro- 
posal are  not  simply  "the  cost  of  doing 
business"  in  Eurcq^e.  quite  the  con- 
trary, it  would  strike  at  every  attempt 
by  a  company  to  realize  a  competitive 
advantage  in  the  marketplace. 

Frankly,  if  the  European  govern- 
ments want  to  place  their  own  busi- 
ness operations  into  a  straitjacket  that 
may  not  seem  wise,  it  is  clearly  their 
right.  However.  American  based  com- 
panies with  operations  in  Europe  are 
threatened  by  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, could  be  asked  to  violate  Ameri- 
can law.  and  run  the  risk  of  having  de- 
cisions not  reached  in  Europe  dis- 
closed for  all  the  world  to  see.  This  is 
an  unacceptable  proposal. 

Supporters  of  this  proposal  claim 
not  to  understand  why  there  is  so 
much  controvery  concerning  Vrede- 
ling. They  point  out  that  many  compa- 
nies engage  in  involuntary  discussions 
with  workers  now.  and  point  to  the 
German  and  Dutch  systems  as  proof 
that  Vredeling  is  a  workable  solution. 
Voluntary  discussions  are  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  forced  consultation  with 
"a  view  to  reaching  an  agreement,"  an 
undefined  clause  in  the  proposal,  and 
the  possibility  of  Judicially  mandated 
disclosure  of  business  secrets  goes  far 
beyond  any  anticipated  method  of  dis- 
cussion concerning  management  and 
workers. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  strained 
international  trade  picture  that  con- 
fronts all  nations  today.  While  this  is 
not  specifically  a  trade  matter— it 
clearly  relates  to  growth  and  invest- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
its  most  valued  trading  partners.  No 
one  wants  to  see  new  barriers  erected 
that  would  diminish  economic  growth, 
yet  that  is  clearly  what  Vredeling  pro- 
posal does.  Further,  it  could  lead  to 
extraterritoral  intrusions  Into  the  de- 
cisions of  American  businesses. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  Vredeling 
is  an  isolated  instance  of  disagreeable 
legislation,  quite  the  contrary,  there 
are  other  more  radical  proposals  that 
are  now  being  disciissed  within  the  Eu- 
ropean Community.  This  only  points 
out  the  need  for  action  on  the  Protec- 
tion of  Confidential  Business  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1983. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  our  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dihgell)  as  the 
original  cosponsor  of  my  bill.  As  chair- 
man of  the  full  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee.  ISi.  Dih- 
gell has  championed  the  need  for 
fairer  trade  practices  and  increased  in- 
vestment in  foreign  trade.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  proposal.  I  would  uurge 
at  a  TtiiniimiiTn,  swlft  hearings  on  the 
entire  issue  of  European  Commimlty 
law  proposals  and  their  impact  on  UJS. 
businesses.* 
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FEDERAL    ANTTTAMPERING    ACT 

HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OPMICHIGAII 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17.  1983 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Messrs.  Hyde,  Moorheao.  Sensem- 

BRENirXR,     MCCOLLUM,     DeWIHE.     MAZ- 

zoLi,  and  Harkik,  a  bill  to  protect  in- 
nocent and  imsuspectlng  consumers 
from  the  malicious,  cold-blooded  acts 
of  Individuals  who  tamper  with  prod- 
ucts prior  to  consumer  purchase.  This 
proposal  is  the  companion  biU  to 
S.  216  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Thuh- 
MOWD  and  many  of  his  colleagues  on 
January  27. 1983. 

The  individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals who  placed  cyanide-filled  Tylenol 
capsules  on  store  shelves  with  total 
disregard  for  human  life  caused  sever- 
al random  deaths  in  the  Chicago  area. 
In  the  wake  of  this  tragedy,  manufac- 
tiu-ers  were  forced  to  recall  products 
at  great  expense,  and  copycats  have 
been  inspired  to  continue  the  tamper- 
ing trend  in  a  variety  of  gruesome 

ways.  ..  , 

A  new  angle,  the  "false  scare."  has 
developed.  For  example,  in  my  own 
SUte  of  Michigan,  the  Hygrade  Food 
Co.  initiated  a  financially  biu-densome 
recall  of  thousands  of  hot  dogs  after  it 
was  falsely  and  maliciously  claimed 
that  razor  blades  and  tacks  had  been 
inserted  into  the  meat. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  tampering 
scare,  consimiers  now  play  Russian 
roulette  with  their  own  safety  every 
time  they  purchase  the  very  products 
necessary  to  their  own  well-being.  This 
might  be  expected  in  a  good  horror 
movie,  but  it  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
American  society. 

The  criminal  act  of  tampering  with 
consumer  products  dictates  the  swift 
and  forceful  involvement  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  reacted  quickly  to 
protect  consumers  by  setting  antitam- 
pering  packaging  standards.  The  John- 
son de  Johjuon  Co..  itself  a  victim  of 
the  Tylenol  tampering,  has  done  a 
swift  and  outstanding  job  of  packaging 
its  Tylenol  capsules  in  containers  with 
three  separate  antitamperlng  protec- 
tions. This  private  sector  compliance  is 
only  Just  beginning. 

Nationwide  investigation  and  the 
swift  enforcement  of  strict  Federal 
penalties  must  also  be  used  to  deter 
the  act  of  tampering.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Anti-Tampering 
Act.  which  creates  a  new  offense  in 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Under  this  proposal,  it  would  be  illegal 
to  tamper  or  attempt  to  adulterate  a 
broad  range  of  consumer  products  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce,  with  the 
intent  to  injure  or  kill  any  person  or 
to  damage  a  business  reputation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  proposal  also  would  make  it  il- 
legal to  disseminate  false  information 
concerning  the  taxm)ering  of  a  product 
with  willful  and  malicious  intent.  The 
penalties  for  these  offenses  include  a 
TTiayimiim  prison  sentence  of  20  years 
and  a  fine  of  $100,000.  Where  personal 
injury  or  death  results,  a  maximum 
penalty  of  life  imprisonment  is  provid- 
ed. This  House  version  is  identical  to 
S.  218  in  every  respect,  except  that  I 
have  increased  the  fine  ceiling  from 
$20,000  to  $100,000. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary's Subcommittee  on  Crime  will  ad- 
dress the  consiuner  product  tampering 
issue  in  the  very  early  days  of  March. 
I  urge  all  members  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Federal  Anti-Tamper- 
ing Act.  with  the  purpose  of  insuring 
consumer  safety  in  the  purchase  of 
products  so  much  a  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

HJl.  1544 
A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United  8Utcs  Ctode. 
to  combat,  deter,  and  punish  individuals 
who  adulterate  or  otherwise  tamper  with 
food,  drug,  cosmetic,  and  other  products 
with  Intent  to  cause  personal  injury, 
death,  or  other  harm 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiaU  and  Houae  of 
RepreMentoHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Federal  AnU-Tam- 
peringAct".  _  ^ 

Sec.  2.  TlUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  la 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  chap- 
ter. 

"CHAPTER  58— ADULTERA'nON 
"§  IJll.  MaUckNH  lulufy  hy  mMUnOng  a  prod- 
uct 
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"(i)  If  penonal  Injury  or  death  results  to 
another,  by  Imprisonment  for  any  tenna  of 
years  or  for  life; 

"(U)  If  such  conduct  cauaea  any  person  to 
be  In  sustained  fear  for  his  or  another  per- 
son's safety,  causes  any  government  agency 
or  authority  to  direct  a  sale  prohibition 
against,  or  recall  of.  any  food,  drug,  device, 
or  coametlc.  or  causes  any  individual,  part- 
nerahlp,  corporation  or  association  to  Im- 
plement such  prohibition  or  recall  in  re- 
q)onae  to  such  conduct,  or  causes  other  seri- 
ous disruption  to  the  public,  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000,  or  both. 

"(c)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  'food', 
■drug",  'device',  'cosmetic',  and  'adulterated' 
shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to  those 
terms  in  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  as  amended  (21  UJS.C.  301-392): 
'hazanlous  substance'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing ascribed  to  that  term  in  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  UAC. 
128Uf)).". 

8k.  3.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  held 
Invalid,  all  valid  provisions  that  are  sever- 
able shall  remain  in  effect.  If  a  provision  of 
tills  Act  Is  held  Invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its 
^plications,  the  provision  shall  remain  in 
effect  in  all  of  Its  valid  applications  that  are 
severable. 

Skc.  4.  The  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"68.  Adulteration 1211".» 


"(a)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  Injure.  klU, 
or  endanger  the  health  or  safety  of  any 
person,  or  with  Intent  to  cause  damage  or 
Injury  to  the  business  reputation  of  an  indi- 
vidual,   partnership,    corporation,    assoda- 
Uon,  or  other  business  entity  (1)  does  any 
act  which  resulU  in  a  food,  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic  being  adulterated  or  attempte  to 
do  any  such  act  or  (2)  tampers  or  attempts 
to  tamper  with  any  hasardous  substance  or 
any  other  article,  product,  or  commodity  of 
any  kind  or  (daas  which  Is  produced  or  dis- 
tributed for  consumption  by  Individuals  or 
use  by  individuals  for  purposes  of  personal 
care  or  In  the  performance  of  services  ren- 
dered within  the  household,  if  such  act  of 
adulteration  or  tampering  occurs  before  the 
food,  drug,  device,  coametlc  hasardous  sub- 
stance or  other  artide,  product,  or  commod- 
ity is  Introduced  or  delivered  for  Introduc- 
tion into  IntersUte  commerce,  while  such 
item  is  In  intersUte  commerce,  whUe  such 
item  is  held  for  sale  (whether  or  not  the 
flrat  sale)  after  shipment  In  IntersUte  com- 
meree,  or  If  such  act  of  adulteration  or  tam- 
pering otherwise   affects   interstate  com- 
merce, BhaU  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000,  or  both,  or,  if  personal 
injury  or  death  results  to  another,  by  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 
"(b)  Whoever,  with  willful  and  malldous 
Intent,  ImparU  or  conveys  or  causes  to  be 
Imparted  or  amveyed   false   information, 
knowing  the  InformaUon  to  be  false,  caa- 
cemlng  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt  being 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act  which 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  shaU  be  punished— 


OUR  RIGHT  TO  WORK 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

ornxnrois 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE8EHTATIVES 

Thurtday.  February  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mi.  Speaker,  as  I 
was  reading  some  of  the  Illinois  news- 
jMpeTB  recently,  I  came  across  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Dwight  Star  &  Herald 
which  interested  me.  I  have  long  been 
impressed  by  the  professionalism  of 
the  Tock  family  which  owns  and  runs 
that  particular  newspaper.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  last  reapportionment  took 
that  fine  community  and  its  newspa- 
per from  my  current  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

For  the  benefit  of  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  my  colleagues,  I  am  including  the 
editorial  which  details  an  issue  which 
affects  all  of  us. 

[From  the  Star  A  Herald  (Dwight,  DL), 
Dec  2,  1982] 

OtTB  RIOHT  To  WOKK 

Let's  face  it,  this  country  Is  In  a  complete 
economic  mess.  ..,..,. 

Unreasonable  union  demands,  high  mter- 
est  rates,  business's  reluctance  to  Invest  (in 
an  attempt  to  sUy  "even"  with  cosU).  Infla- 
tion and  government  Inability  to  control  its 
spending  have  resulted  in  the  worst  econom- 
ic situation  since  the  Depression. 

Most  elements  creating  the  economic  mess 
are  controllable.  The  most  difficult  to  con- 
trol, however,  are  demands  by  labor  unions. 

The  rlght-to-woi*  law  would  proiilblt 
union-employer  agreements  making  union 
membership  a  requisite  for  employment. 
The  point  of  rlgh^to-work,  however,  U  that 
individuals  must  be  allowed  their  freedoms 
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have  the  right  to  hold  a  Job 

;  forced  to  Join  a  labor  union. 

that  dosed  shops  prevent  the 

pitting  workers  against  each 

no  water.  Frictlcm  among  work- 

intenae  when  aome  workers 

"Join  the  dub"  simply  because 

the  employees  choose  to  do  so. 

unionism  does  unite  aU  the 

the  employer— creating  a 

whkh  productivity  falls  and 
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HEALTH 


actlTlUes 


and    unreasonable    union    de- 
inlona'  intense  fear  of  automa- 
.  many  good  companies  out  of 
iUi  oinating  thouaanda  of  Jobs, 
wtich  are  strong  arguments  for 
i^orkers  a  choice  of  whether  or 
union.  Freedom  of  choice— it's 
which  this  country  was  found- 
Spectator.* 


RESEARCH  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1983 


honI  henry  a  waxman 

orcAurounA 
HI  THS  AOUSK  OP  RKFRBSKMTATIVXS 

Thur  iday,  February  17, 1983 


W.iXMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,    on 
of 


•  Bfr. 

behalf  of  Mr.  Pspfer.  Mr.  Schsuer. 
Mr.  WALiiBOf.  Mr.  Ottihgsr.  Mr. 
WniTH.  an  1  myself.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce EJt  1555,  the  Health  Re- 
search Exi  ension  Act  of  1983.  The  leg- 
islation pi  ovides  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  he  National  Institute  of 
Health  (N  H) 

Our  Na  Lion's  biomedical  research 
effort  is  tecond  to  none  in  its  scope 
and  accon  ipUshments.  NIH  has  done 
more  to  expand  human  knowledge 
about  the  cause  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease than  any  other  research  institu- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  disi  overies  resulting  from  NIH 


lave  enabled  dramatic  im- 


provemeni  s  in  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  health  care  services.  The 
benefits  o  these  activities  in  reducing 
human  sifff ering  and  prolonging  life 
are  dear. 

With  tile  Congress  continued  sup- 
port, Am<rica's  investment  in  health 
research  ^  111  continue  to  produce  gen- 
erous divii  lends.  The  opportunities  for 
major  brefikthroughs  have  never  been 
better. 

HJl.  15^  represents  a  necessary  and 
forceful  s  atement  of  support  for  the 
biomedical  research  programs  of  the 
NIH.  It  ^m»  the  result  of  extensive 
subcommj  ttee  and  committee  consider' 
ation   dujlng   the    97th   Congress— 4 
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days  of  public  hearings  and  4  days  of 
markup  sessions  were  devoted  to  its 
development. 

The  Health  Research  Extension  Act 
of  1983  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  techni- 
cal revision  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  This  revision,  the 
first  since  1944.  Is  long  overdue  and 
necessary  to  adequately  define  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  NIH  and  to 
streamline  redundant  or  inconsistent 
authorities. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  extends 
for  3  fiscal  years  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  expiring  research 
authorities.  These  authorities  include: 
First,  the  National  Cancer  Institute: 
second,  the  National  Heart,  Lting  and 
Blood  Institute:  third,  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine:  fourth,  the  nation- 
al research  service  awards;  and  fifth, 
various  diabetes,  arthritis,  digestive, 
and  kidney  diseases  activities. 

The  authorization  levels  contained 
in  the  bill  are  not  as  high  as  I  would 
like,  but  do  represent  annual  increases 
reflecting  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  prediction  for  inflation  and  an 
additional  10  percent  representing  the 
need  for  continuing  real  growth  in  our 
health  research  program. 

The  legislation  also  makes  a  number 
of  important  changes  to  promote  the 
more  effective  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  NIH.  These  changes  in- 
clude procedures  for  peer  review  of  in- 
tramural research  and  contracts,  as 
well  as  establishment  of  a  system  for 
investigating  reports  of  scientific  mis- 
conduct. 

During  the  97th  Congress  the  com- 
mittee discovered  that  research  on  the 
prevention  of  disease  had  been  serious- 
ly underemphasized  by  NIH.  Yet  re- 
search on  prevention  holds  the  great- 
est promise  of  one  day  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  a  wide  range  of  illnesses  and 
warrants  high  priority  within  this  Na- 
tion's research  agenda.  The  legislation 
places  increased  emphasis  upon  spon- 
sorship of  prevention-related  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  HJl.  1555  Lb  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  research  insti- 
tute, the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases.  Cre- 
ation of  an  arthriUs  institute  has  been 
a  special  interest  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Pkppbl  Over  many  years  of 
public  service  Congressman  Pkppcr 
has  carefuUy  studied  the  progress  of 
arthritis  research  in  this  country  and 
at  his  urging  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  voted  last  year  to 
expand  the  Federal  commitment  to  ar- 
thritis research  through  establishment 
of  a  separate  national  research  insti- 
tute. 

iti.  Speaker,  support  of  H.R.  1555 
will  establish  health  research  as 
among  the  highest  priorities  of  the 
98th  Congress.  An  effective  biomedical 
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research  program  will  lead  to  a  health- 
ier, more  productive  population. 

I  urge  each  Member's  support  for 
this  important  legislation.* 


February  17, 1983 

FRIEDA  WOLFF 


RICK  VORHIES:  A  REAL  HERO 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 


OF 
VH  THI  HOU8S  OP  RXPRXSXMTATrVES 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
world  has  unfortunately  become  a  less 
personal  place  these  days.  It  seems  the 
policies  of  the  good  Samaritan  have 
fallen  on  hard  times. 

That  is  why  it  gives  me  so  much 
pleasure  to  speak  today  about  a  true 
act  of  bravery,  an  act  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  citizenship  and 
neighborliness. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  a  resident  of 
my  district  from  Pulaski  County,  Ky., 
was  driving  a  coal  truck  along  Inter- 
state 75  near  the  town  of  Florence,  in 
northern  Kentucky.  All  of  a  sudden, 
the  truck  struck  another  truck  in 
front  of  it,  and  burst  into  flames. 
Inside,  the  driver,  Roy  Wesley  of  Sci- 
ence Hill,  lay  injured.  Without  quick 
assistance  all  hope  for  Mr.  Wesley 
would  have  faded. 

But  another  truck  driver,  traveling 
on  the  same  stretch  of  highway,  spot- 
ted the  accident,  and  pulled  over  to 
assist.  Rick  Vorhies  of  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  at  great  peril  to  his  own  life, 
ripped  a  red-hot  muffler  off  the  door 
of  the  flaming  vehicle,  and  pulled 
Wesley  out.  He  then  rolled  Wesley  on 
the  ground  to  put  out  the  flames  that 
had  begun  burning  his  body.  Wesley 
was  rushed  to  a  nearby  hospital,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  he  is  re- 
covering from  his  bums  and  injuries 
miraculously.  Mr.  Vorhies  himself  was 
unhurt. 

The  coiu-age  and  bravery  exhibited 
by  Rick  Vorhies  ought  to  be  held  up  as 
an  example  for  all  of  us.  His  heroism 
in  the  face  of  personal  risk  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  great  human  spirit 
which  unites  us.  And  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Vorhies  acted,  while  others  along  the 
roadway  had  merely  stood  watching, 
speaks  even  more  highly  of  his  inspira- 
tional bravery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Join  me  in  salut- 
ing Rick  Vorhies,  an  outstanding 
American.  For,  in  an  imperfect  world, 
there  are  still  heroes  for  us  to  look  up 
to— real  heroes,  who  work  liard.  love 
their  coimtry.  and  risk  their  lives  for 
strangers.  It  is  people  like  this  that 
renew  the  faith  of  all  of  us  in  the 
goodness  of  himianity,  and  the  future 
of  our  world.* 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

orcALirMinA 

IH  THI  BOUSK  OP  RXPKBSEIITATIVSS 

Thurtday,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27,  the  Veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  will  honor 
Ms.  Frieda  Wolff  for  her  decades  of 
tireless  work  on  behalf  of  hiunanity.  I 
am  honored  that  this  most  extraordi- 
nary woman  lives  in  the  Eighth  Cali- 
fornia District.  She  is  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  hope  to  live  lives  committed 
to  peace,  humanity,  equality.  Justice, 
and  compassion.  She  is  a  modem-day 
heroine,  having  done  so  much  for  so 
many,  and  sometimes  at  great  risk. 

I  would  like  to  share  her  story  with 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues. 
As  we  reflect  on  her  work,  I  hope  it  in- 
spires us  to  assimie  our  responsibility 
to  make  this  world  a  safer  and  more 
eqiiitable  place  in  which  to  live. 

Frieda  Wolff's  first  poUtical  activity 
was  working  with  the  Friends  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  to  insure 
that  medical  supplies  and  ambulances 
were  sent  to  the  Spanish  Loyalists  and 
the  American  volunteers  serving  in 
Spain.  She  was  outraged  at  the  U.S. 
imwillingness  to  assist  a  sister  democ- 
racy in  a  fight  against  fascism. 

Subsequently,  as  a  schoolteacher  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  in  California, 
she  worked  to  improve  the  educational 
conditions  of  the  migratory  farmwork- 
ers and  their  children.  Her  work  and 
research  helped  expose  the  incredible 
exploitation  of  these  workers. 

When  World  War  II  erupted,  she 
went  to  work  as  a  public  relations  aide 
in  the  12th  Naval  District  offices.  Her 
work  brought  her  into  direct  contact 
with  burned  and  maimed  victims  of 
the  Pacific  naval  engagements.  She 
brought  this  story  to  the  American 
people. 

Frieda  was  determined  to  be  of  more 
direct  assistance.  She  volunteered  for 
frontline  duty  with  the  American  Red 
Cross.  She  first  served  in  England.  But 
after  the  invasion  on  D-day,  she  went 
with  Allied  troops  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  She  worked  in  field 
hospitals  and  evacuation  centers,  tend- 
ing the  wounded. 

She  was  the  last  American  woman  to 
be  evacuated  from  Bastogne  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  She  was 
moved  out  by  the  8th  Army  Corps  Just 
before  the  Germans  entered  the  city. 

After  the  war  she  became  a  public 
relations  consultant  to  the  American 
Red  Cross.  At  a  time  when  the  Red 
Cross  was  experiencing  a  precipitous 
drop  in  popularity,  she  was  called  to 
the  "marble  palace"  to  help  salvage 
the  situation.  She  threw  herself  into 
the  task  of  turning  around  the  situa- 
tion. 
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She  toured  the  country,  visiting  the 
wounded  in  VA  hoq>ita]8  and  woiUng 
with  disabled  vets.  She  brought  the 
stories  of  the  mained  and  wounded 
into  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  She  so  inspired  people  that  the 
Red  Cross  exceeded  its  quotas  many 
times  over  and  was  able  to  serve  more 
effectively  the  men  and  women  who 
had  suffered  during  the  war. 

Her  dose  contact  with  many  of  the 
victims  of  modem  warfare  made  her  a 
lifelong  antiwar  activist  and  a  passion- 
ate advocate  for  peace. 

She  left  the  Red  Cross  to  become 
northern  California  director  of  the 
Spuiish  Refugee  Api>eal  and  Joint 
Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee.  She 
set  up  lectures,  meetings,  and  social 
gatherings  to  raise  fimds  to  help  the 
Spanish  refugees  then  langtilshing  in 
camps  in  southern  France.  Many  of 
these  Spaniards  had  worked  in  the 
French  Maquis,  the  underground  re- 
sistance movement  that  played  an  es- 
sential part  in  liberating  France  from 
the  Axis  occupation.  This  relief  saved 
many  lives  and  the  public  pressure  im- 
proved their  living  conditions. 

In  1947  and  1948  she  became  in- 
volved in  electoral  politics.  As  an  orga- 
nizer for  the  Independent  Progressive 
Party,  she  directed  the  San  Francisco 
petition  campaUm  to  secure  ballot 
status  for  the  party.  Her  successful  ef- 
forts produced  the  greatest  signatures 
per  voter  capita  in  the  country.  As  the 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  IPP.  she 
played  a  key  role  in  organizing  and 
running  the  first  political  rally  held 
for  any  pButy  in  the  Cow  Palace,  fill- 
ing the  hall  with  more  than  16.000 
persons. 

As  was  to  be  the  case  with  many  pro- 
gressive Americans,  Frieda  found  that 
her  activities  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  FBI.  That,  and  the  fact 
that  she  refused  to  sign  the  infamous 
and  later  discredited  loyalty  oath  re- 
quired of  teachers,  baired  her  from 
her  profession.  Forced  out  of  her  pro- 
fession, she  opened  her  own  business. 
Notwithstanding  the  watchful  atten- 
tion of  the  FBI,  she  succeeded  in  her 
business  venture  as  handsomely  as  she 
had  done  in  everjrthlng  else. 

She  has  ranained  an  activist 
throughout  her  life.  A  book  could  be 
written  about  her  efforts:  Her  work  to 
expose  secret  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Franco  regime: 
her  efforts  to  free  Spanish  political 
prisoners  or  to  provide  them  and  their 
families  with  aid  and  assistance:  her 
work  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  more  direct  intervention  in  the 
EI  Salvador  dvil  war;  her  efforts  to 

raise  medical  funds  for  the  victims  of 

the  fighting  in  El  Salvador. 
More  recently  Frieda  has  tumed  her 

attention    to    the    problems    of    our 
senior    citizens.    She    is    an    active 
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member  of  the  Women's  Caucus  of  the 
Congress  of  California  Seniors  and  a 
member  of  the  West  Contra  Costa 
County  Gray  Panthers.  In  recognition 
of  her  abilities  and  integrity  she  was 
elected  to  the  State  presidency  of  the 
Gray  Panthers  at  its  last  State  con- 
vention and  currently  serves  in  that 
capadty. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  tremendous  contributions 
that  Frieda  has  made  to  improving  life 
on  this  planet  I  was  pleased  that  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District  advisory 
committee  saw  fit  to  honor  Frieda  last 
year  for  her  community  service.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  Veterans  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  and  the 
himdreds  of  friends  and  well-wishers 
who  will  be  attending  their  dinner,  in 
paying  recognition  to  this  outstanding 
American.* 


NAVY  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE 
SQUADRON  TO  COMMISSION 
AT  NAVAL  AIR  STA-nON  POINT 
MUOU 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

opcAUToamA 
nr  THX  HOU8X  OP  RXPRKSBrrATIVXS 

Thurtday.  February  17. 1983 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  U.S.  Navy's 
newest  electronic  warfare  squadron, 
VAQ-34  is  to  be  commissioned  on 
March  1  at  the  Pacific  MissUe  Test 
Center  at  Naval  Air  SUtion  Point 
Mugu.  Calif,  with  Comdr.  John  E. 
Millward  taking  command.  When 
VAQ-34  begins  operations  in  June,  it 
will  have  a  vital  and  complex  mission. 
It  will  use  its  six  ETA-7C  and  four 
ERA-3B  aircraft  to  act  as  "aggressors" 
in  fleet  training  exercises.  The  sophis- 
ticated electronic  warfare  equipment 
on  these  aircraft  will  allow  them  to 
simulate  potential  threats  to  our  ships 
and  aircraft,  making  combat  training 
more  realistic  and  hence  more  effec- 
tive. 

In  modem  warfare,  the  nation  that 
would  control  the  sea  must  also  con- 
trol the  air  above  it.  and  to  control 
both,  one  muust  control  the  electronic 
spectrum  upon  which  our  sensors  and 
weapons  depend.  By  contributing  to 
electronic  warfare  readiness.  VAQ-34 
will  be  mftking  a  contribution  to  the 
national  defense  that  shaU  certainly 
outweigh  the  number  of  their  10  air- 
planes. I  am  pleased  to  say  "welcome 
aboard"  to  VAQ-34  and  to  Command- 
er Millward,  and  to  the  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  squadron.* 


February  17,  1983 
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nursday,  February  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished an<  highly  respected  commu- 
nity leader  n  northern  California.  Mr. 
Jerry  Puchi.  wrote  an  exceptionally 
perceptive  article  on  Soviet  human 
rights  actlv  st  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov.  I 
am  delighte  1  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagu  >s: 

[From  Hillsborough  and  Burllngame 
Boutique  ^d  ViUager.  Feb.  10. 19831 
NoBC  DT  AsKXD  Mk,  Bm  .  .  . 
(By  Jerry  Puchs) 
Gandhi  is  one  of  the  most  In- 
ever  seen  of  a  man  who  is 
Ufe   itself.   This   litUe,    half- 
man  changed  the  course  of 
_  his  intelligence,  his  com- 
instrument  of  psychological 
"passive    resistance."    One 
a  mountain  if  that  man  is  a 

Luther  King.  Jr. 

don't  realize  that  an  unprece- 

of  resistance  Is  taking 

Soviet  Union  today,  led  by  a 

patience.  Andrei  Sakharov. 

^rtray  Sakharov  as  a  Jewish 

he  is,  in  fact.  Is  a  Russian 

is  also  Jewish.  The  distinction 
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Red  Cross  and  to  a  hospital  for  cancer  pa- 
tients. 

In  1988  he  wrote  a  famous  paper  calling 
for  world  peace  based  upon  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Throughout  the  70's  he  spoke  out 
and  wrote  on  the  need  for  democracy  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  publicized  the  plight  of  ar- 
rested dissidents,  persecuted  religious  lead- 
ers and  oppressed  nationalities.  Whenever 
he  could,  he  attended  trials  of  dissidents 
and  attempted  to  visit  politteal  priaoneis  in 
labor  camps. 

No  man  In  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
more  of  an  irritant  to  the  policies  and  lead- 
ership of  the  government  than  Sakharov. 
He  has  been  ostracized  by  his  colleagues,  vil- 
lifled  in  the  press  and  in  scientific  Journals 
and  still  persists  in  his  opposition  to  govern- 
ment policies.  The  dissident  movement, 
which  Is  BO  small  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
almost  Invisible,  has  rallied  around  this 
Russian  hero  for  its  sanity  and  Its  moral 
strength.  And  Sakharov  has  not  faUed 
them. 

What  is  amazing  is  that  Sakharov  has 
been  successful  in  getting  his  message 
through  to  the  Russian  people.  In  a  poll  of 
853  citizens  mostly  in  and  around  Moscow. 
20  percent  of  the  people  found  him  distinct- 
ly negative.  The  majority  of  those  polled 
were  still  undecided  on  Sakharov,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  portrayed  as  a 
traitor  to  the  Russian  people  for  years. 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  dissident  move- 
ment, begun  In  the  60's.  has  not  died,  that  it 
finds  its  strength  in  the  intellectual  and  sci- 
entific community.  President  Reagan  looks 
at  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  most  simple 
terms,  but  this  giant  nation  is.  In  fact,  com- 
plicated, fueled  by  the  same  internal  pres- 
sures that  rage  in  the  United  States.  WhUe 
we  have  hawks  and  doves  in  this  country,  so 
must  the  Russian  government  confront  In- 
ternal pressures  for  more  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  less  military  spending. 

While  freedom  of  speech  has  given  great 
range  to  Americans  who  believe  in  taking  a 
stand  and  feel  that  their  voices  can  be 
heard,  that  mass  movement  of  expression 
has  not  caught  on  in  Russia  yet.  but  with 
men  like  Andrei  Sakharov  leading  the  way, 
the  infant  dissident  movement  will  someday 
grow  Into  a  mass  voice  of  expression. 

Like  Oandhi.  Sakharov  pushes  his  ideas 
through  his  writings  and  through  words  and 
deeds.  He  Is  no  terrorist,  but  his  InteUectual 
capacity  Is  so  huge  that  he  can  hardly  be  ig- 
nored by  either  the  Soviet  government  or  its 
people.  Oandhi  was  fortunate  to  have  his 
people  behind  hhn  in  his  quest  for  freedom. 
Sakharov,  in  a  nation  of  almost  300  million 
people,  has  a  small  band  of  freedom  fighters 
trying  to  educate  an  entire  nation.  In  the 
end.  like  Oandhi.  Sakharov  will  stand  as  one 
of  the  first  revolutionary  leaders  for  individ- 
ual human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oandhi  and  Sakharov  both  knew  that  free- 
dom Is  a  powerful  universal  quest  that 
cannot  be  stamped  out  for  long  by  mortal 
men.* 
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NEED  FOR  STRONG  AND 
EFFECTIVE  LEADERS 

HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  mw  TOBK 

nr  THx  Housx  or  sspresehtatives 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 

1983  continues  to  find  us  engrossed  in 
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intense  economic  problems,  causing 
great  distress  among  American  citizens 
nationwide.  There  are  no  quick  or 
simple  solutions  to  these  problems  be- 
cause the  issues  involved  are  so  inter- 
twined and  complex.  Especially  today, 
in  light  of  the  pumling  economic 
issues,  our  country  requires  strong  and 
effecUve  leaders,  people  with  courage 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  to- 
gether to  find  the  answers. 

In  that  vein,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle prepsfed  by  Eugene  M.  Fahey,  a 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Common 
Councfl  in  my  home  dty.  on  the  role 
of  leadership  in  government. 

LsAonsair  Shottls  Bk  Haixmahk  op 
ConifciL 

(By  Eugene  M.  Fahey,  Coundlman-at- 
Large) 
In  1950  Buffalo  had  attained  a  pinnacle  of 
wealth  and  strength,  the  like  of  which  had 
seldom  been  achieved  by  cities  of  this  or  any 
other  nation  in  the  past  century.  Yet  in  the 
space  of  a  generation,  we  have  become  a  de- 
moralized community  in  hock  up  to  our 
ears.  Enumeration  of  the  myriad  factors 
that  account  for  this  deplorable  decline,  I 
leave  to  the  various  scientists  who  are 
expert  at  mT«h*mny  somber  statistics,  and 
inferring  from  InterdiscipUnary  studies  the 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect.  One  thing, 
however,  is  dear  to  all:  We're  no  longer  Pat 
City.  Consequently,  we  must  recognize  that 
now,  as  never  before,  this  community  relies 
on  leadership  from  every  private  and  public 
institution  within  its  makeup  if  we  are  to 
bring  this  corrosive  declaration  to  a  screech- 
ing halt. 

For  my  part.  I  wish  to  address  the  quality 
of  leadership  that  the  citizens  should  expect 
from  the  Common  Council. 

Courage  and  idealism  are  constituents  of 
leadership.  Ten  years  ago  Archbishop  Sheen 
wrote: 

"The  tragedy  in  the  loss  of  courage  and 
boldness  on  the  part  of  leaders  is  the  latent 
courage  in  the  young  and  their  readiness  to 
follow  those  who  have  high  ideals.  The  so- 
called  generation  gap  does  not  exist;  It  is  a 
spirit-gap— the  distance  between  the  leaders 
who  are  not  on  fire  with  ideals  and  the  fol- 
lowers who  are  enlighted  torches  waiting 
for  the  flame." 

Foresight,  discipline  and  diplomacy  are 
characteristics  of  leadership.  Each  of  these 
qualities  flows  from  and  is  dependent  upon 
reason.  As  great  a  practitioner  of  the  art  of 
statecraft  as  CanUnal  Richelieu  observed 
that,  "authority  constrains  obedience; 
reason  captivates  it." 

And  if  members  of  the  Council  wish  to  ex- 
ercise leadership,  they  must  remember  that 
they  are  not  merely  delegates  but  trustees. 
As  Edmond  Burke  reminded  the  electors  of 
Bristol,  a  legislator  U  elected  "to  offer  his 
unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  Judgment,  and 
his  enlightened  conscience." 

Finally,  no  description  of  political  leader- 
ship would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  power.  In  fact,  political  leadership  may 
be  defined  as  the  exercise  of  power  within 
the  dynamics  of  conflict.  To  be  worthwhUe, 
leadership  must  aim  at  the  common  good. 
Its  results  must  be  measured  by  actions  that 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  To  be 
truly  effective,  leadership  must  engage 
people  throughout  the  various  levels  and 
groups  in  society.  For  while  laws  may  be  the 
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bricks  in  the  social  structure,  custom  is  the 
mortar  which  binds  them  together. 

By  my  own  definitions.  I  can  give  our 
Conmon  Council,  myself  included,  high 
marks  and  low  marks.  One  high  mark  is  the 
foresight  demonstrated  by  the  leaderdiip 
taken  by  the  Council  on  the  issue  of  utility 
rates.  The  Council  enacted  a  bond  resolu- 
tion authorizing  a  study,  required  by  state 
law,  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing publicly  owned  and  operated  utility 
companies.  We  are  encouraged  in  this  effort 
by  the  example  of  Maasfni.  New  York, 
which  recently  formed  a  municipal  electric 
company.  Rates  were  immediately  reduced 
by  a  third  as  a  result  of  that  dty's  action. 

Regrettably,  leadership  is  not  always 
forthcondng  from  the  CounciL  On  the  issue 
of  reapportionment,  we  were  laggard  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties.  We  should  have 
acted  decisively,  maturely,  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion, and  without  regard  to  the  personal  po- 
litical priorities  that  stemmed  from  each  of 
our  narrow  views  of  self-interest.  The 
people  were  misled.  The  dty  was  divided. 
The  Common  Council,  deservedly,  got  a 
black  eye. 

While  no  one  expects  public  institutions 
to  be  perfect,  we  can  demand  that  they  be 
responsible  and  representative.  And  if  we 
are  to  restore  hope  and  confidence  to  an 
electorate  whose  growing  cynicism  about 
politics  has  become  manifest,  we  must  dem- 
onstrate the  quality  of  leadership. 

In  choosbig  a  councilman  to  represent 
them,  the  people  want  a  fair  man,  namely, 
one  who  realizes  that  a  taxpayer  deserves  a 
reasonably  proportionate  return  on  his  In- 
vestment. In  footing  the  bill  for  city  serv- 
ices, a  taxpayer  should  enjoy  the  services  of 
an  administration  that  has  effectively  put 
each  taxpayer's  money  to  work  for  him.  not 
squandered  or  wasted  it,  or  worse,  stolen  it. 
The  people  should  also  expect  a  coundl- 
man  to  be  wise— not  filled  with  book  learn- 
ing, an  armchair  intellectual,  but  rather  a 
man  who  fully  appreciates  the  demands  of 
the  office;  dearly  understands  his  role  as  a 
public  servant:  and  is  capable  of  sustaining 
sincere,  understanding  communion  with  the 
people,  day  in  and  day  out. 

A  councilman  must  also  be  committed  to 
excellence  In  government.  Clubhouse  poli- 
tics and  the  patronage  game  is  to  a  large 
extent  the  reason  for  bad  government  Ex- 
ceUence  today  signifies  professionalism. 
Government  by  crony  is  finished.  Tomor- 
row's councilman  must  really  know  what 
each  of  the  agendes  of  mumicipal  govern- 
ment should  be  doing,  and  use  his  political 
power  and  skills  to  the  end  that  each  of 
them  does  it. 

Finally,  a  councilman  should  be  alert  con- 
stantly to  the  real  needs  of  the  people,  and 
seek  creative  means  to  enhance  the  people's 
welfare.  What  future  provisions  are  being 
made  for  housing  and  health,  work  and 
play,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  beauty? 

A  councilman  who  thinlu  that  the  bank- 
ers can  take  care  of  business  on  Main 
Street,  the  doctors  can  take  care  of  the  hos- 
pital on  Grider  Street,  the  legislature  in 
Albany  can  take  care  of  the  University,  the 
coaches  can  take  care  of  recreation  for  the 
kids,  welfare  can  take  care  of  the  poor,  and 
the  old  can  take  care  of  themselves,  isn't  a 
councilman— he's  a  figiirehead.  And  a  coun- 
cilman who  believes  that  because  teachers 
staff  the  schools,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment delivers  the  mail,  and  the  cope  patrol 
the  streets,  and  the  people  are  at  home 
watching  TV,  all  is  well— such  a  person  isn't 
a  councilman;  he's  a  bystander. 
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After  five  years  on  the  Common  Council.  I 
can  say  that  there  are  leaders  on  the 
Common  Council,  but  there  are  also  figure- 
heads and  bystaiMlers.  If  the  people  want 
more  leadership  from  the  Council,  they 
must  recognise  what  the  members  are  there 
for.  They  must  look  for  signs  of  each  one's 
capadty  for  leadership.  Then  they  need  to 
measure  paiormance  by  Judging  the  qual- 
ity of  leadoship.  If  this  is  done,  they  will 
have  a  good  Common  Council,  and  an  en- 
during proof  of  the  legitimacy,  the  value, 
and  the  promise  of  representative  self-gov- 
ernment.* 
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•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  colum- 
nist George  Will  has  contributed  to 
the  public  dialog  by  raising  questions 
about  recent  charges  made  during  the 
recent  Democratic  response  to  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address. 
Will  strongly  suggests  that  cotaln 
Democratic  charges  made  against  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  what 
Winston  Churchill  used  to  call  "termi- 
nological Inexactitudes." 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
RieoBO.  "From  the  Democrats.  A 
Howler."  by  George  Will,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  February  3. 1983. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3. 1983] 

FSOlf  TBX  DKMOCaATS.  A  HOWLSB 

(By  Oeorge  P.  Will) 
Consider,  for  what  it  reveals  about  the 
Democrats'  fitness  to  govern,  their  party's 
telecast  "response"  (a  movie  made  before 
the  president's  message  was  written)  to  the 
State  of  Union  address.  Consider  especially 
what  the  Democrats  saw  fit  to  have  Rep. 
Thomas  Daschle  of  South  OakoU  say  about 
the  gravest  issue,  defense: 

"The  examples  of  waste  are  unbelievable. 
One.  for  instance,  the  Pentagon  spent  more 
than  $3  million  last  year  for  shots  sod  vet- 
erinary care  for  the  pet  dogs  of  generals." 

Jeepersl  That  is  $2,798.50  for  every  gener- 
al's pet.  When  I  caUed  Daschle's  office  for 
substantiation.  I  was  referred  to  remarks 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Rep. 
Les  Aspln  (D-Wis.),  who  has  made  a  career 
of  hectoring  the  Defense  Department.  Das- 
chel's  statement  turns  out  to  have  been  an 
Inaccurate  gloss  on  what  Aspln  said,  and 
what  Aspin  said  was  wrong. 

Aspln  said.  "The  Pentagon  Is  spending 
more  than  83  million  a  year  to  subsidize  vet- 
erinary care  for  dogs  and  cats  owned  by 
people  In  the  services."  Daschle  said  "gener- 
als" Just  to  add  an  icing  of  demagoguery  to 
Aspin's  cake  of  demagoguery.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  using  veterinary  serv- 
ices are  of  the  rank  sergeant  or  below. 

Aspln  concocted  the  figure  of  $3,328,831 
as  "the  taxpayer  bill  for  providing  pet  care" 
by  erroneously  estimating  the  amount  of 
time  military  veterinarians  spend  dealing 
with  privately  owned  animals;  by  missing 
the  fact  that  such  care  is  offered  only  on  a 
"space  available"  basis,  which  means  it  is 
undertaken  only  when  other  duties  are 
done;  by  not  allowing  for  the  fact  that  so 
little  time  is  devoted  to  such  care  that  elimi- 
nating it  would  not  make  possible  reduction 
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of  the  number  of  military  veterinarians;  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  veterinary  serv- 
ices by  the  difference  between  what  private- 
sector  veterinarians  charge  and  the  lower 
fees  charged  by  military  vets. 

Actually,  the  Pentagon  makes  money  on 
pet  care. 

The  prlndpal  duties  of  Army  and  Air 
l^>rce  vets  (the  Navy  has  none)  are  food  In- 
spection and  care  for  snlmals  (such  as 
horses  and  guard  dogs)  used  in  military 
functions.  Clearly,  it  Is  proper  for  military 
vets  to  provide  services  relating  to  disease 
prevention  (registntion.  examination,  im- 
munisation, quarantine.  administering 
stray-dog  poun(te,  etc.).  and  emergency  hu- 
manitarian service  to  prevent  undue  stiffer- 
ing.  among  ■"««««<-  owned  by  persons  living 
on  military  Installations.  Elective  surgical 
procedures  such  as  spaying  and  neutering 
are  performed  only  when  dvilian  services 
are  not  reasonably  available. 

Pet  owners  pay  the  full  cost  of  supplies 
and  drugs,  plus  an  additional  charge  to  help 
defray  the  general  overhead  of  veterinary 
services.  Yes,  of  course,  there  is  a  difference 
between  fees  charged  by  private-sector  vets 
and  military  vets.  This  difference  that  scan- 
dalises Aapin  and  Daschle  is  explained  by 
the  fact  (111  say  this  slowly.  feUowa)  that 
military  veU  are  not  allowing  full  play  to 
the  profit  motive. 

But  the  veterinary  service  for  private  pets 
is  making  a  profit.  In  1981,  the  Air  Force 
made  $647,000  on  such  services.  The  money 
was  used  to  support  morale,  welfare  and  rec- 
reational aervioes.  The  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  has  concurred  in  this 
policy  of  prophylactic  medldne. 

Oh.  yes— and  one  more  thing.  Aspin's  re- 
marks filled  about  a  page  and  a  half  of  the 
CoRGKSSsioitAL  RscoKO,  costing  taxpsycis 
about  $1,000. 

This  "generals'  pets"  canard,  which  fig- 
ured in  some  Democrats'  campaigns  last 
autumn,  suggests  the  depths  of  anU-defense 
bigotry  In  the  Democratic  Party,  which  se- 
lected the  canard  for  prime-time  television. 
The  virus  of  McGovemlsm  is  still  in  the 
party's  system.  And  it  was  not  Just  regard- 
ing defense  that  the  Democrats'  movie  was, 
well,  relaxed  about  the  facts. 

An  AFL-CIO  operative  denounced  as  ad- 
ministration "proposals"  ideas  that  were 
never  proposed.  Someone  identified  only  as 
a  "retired  businessman"  took  a  silly  sUte- 
ment  by  a  deputy  undersecretary  of  defense 
concerning  civil  defense,  distorted  the  sUte- 
ment  and  falsely  attributed  it  to  "the  head 
of  Civil  Defense."  And  a  congresswoman 
said: 

"We  have  proposed  the  Byrd-Wright  In- 
terest Rate  BilL  It  directs  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  make  sure  interest  rates  are 
lowered  and  lowered  automatically  in  rela- 
tion to  inflation,  to  a  level  that  has  been  our 
historic  policy  for  more  than  30  years."  Ac- 
tually there  was  a  Byrd  bill  and  there  was  a 
Wright  bill,  and  they,  like  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels, contained  small  differences  that  some 
people  consider  important.  Anyway,  a  bill 
can  "direct"  the  Fed  to  fine-tune  rates,  but 
it  is  beyond  the  Fed's  capability  to  do  so. 

The  message  of  the  Democrats'  movie  was 
that  the  party  wUl  not  let  facts  be  a  killing 
frost  In  its  garden  of  fantasies.* 
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who  is  a  dentist,  first 
imigrate  in  1970.  He  was 

" because  his  father 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  his  release.  Dr.  Nashpitz  was 
given  a  document  permitting  him  to 
return  to  Moscow.  He  was  told  that  he 
could  again  apply  for  a  visa.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  and  his  wife  would  fi- 
nally be  reunited  with  his  moUier  in 
Israel. 

But.  once  again  Dr.  Nashpits  was 
disi^pointed.  In  March  1980.  he  was 
called  to  the  Soviet  emigration  office 
and  told  that  he  could  not  leave  to  be 
reunited  with  his  mother  and  father. 
When  Dr.  Nashpits  denied  even  know- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  his  father,  he 
was  told  that  his  father  was  a  traitor 
and  therefore.  Dr.  Nashpits  could  not 
leave  Russia.  Again,  in  1981.  his  appU- 
caticm  was  denied.  Since  1979.  Dr. 
NashpitB  has  been  forced  to  live  in  a 
village  100  kilometers  outside  of 
Moscow  and  has  not  been  permitted  to 
practice  dentistry.  He  must  support 
his  wife  and  baby  by  working  for  a 
mortician. 

In  September  1981.  Ita  Nashpits- 
Dr.  Nashpitz'  mother— engaged  a  Brit- 
ish attorney  who  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  help  him 
attain  his  right  to  join  his  mother. 
The  lawyer  was  told  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  emigration  is  not  a  matter  in 
which  a  lawyer  may  Intervene. 

I  have  learned  that  Dr.  Nashpitz  was 
involved  recently  in  a  car  accident.  His 
wife,  TfPrftnniii,  was  injured  and  is  still 
suffering  from  shock.  I  urge  all  who 
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are  interested  in  expressing  their  con- 
cern to  write  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nashpitz 
at:  USSR/RSFBR/Vladimlrskaya 

Oblast  601601/aorod  8trunlno/uL 
Osipenko  17/Nashpitz.  Mark  and  Lud- 

Dr.  Mai^  Nashpitz  has  been  har- 
assed, exiled  and  treated  in  a  most  in- 
humane manner.  His  application  for 
emigration  has  been  denied  for  one 
absurd  reason— because  his  father  de- 
fected 25  years  ago. 

As  Americans,  it  is  our  obligation  to 
insure  that  the  Soviet  Union  honors 
its  commitment  to  human  rights  as 
laid  out  in  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
elsewhere.  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
eighty-two  proved  to  be  the  year 
that  the  fewest  Soviet  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  since  1979  when  more 
than  51.000  Jews  left.  We  who  possess 
freedom  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  re- 
verse this  trend,  to  allow  all  who  want 
to  leave  to  do  so.  When  we  speak  out 
and  take  action  for  victims  of  repres- 
sion like  Soviet  Jews,  we  are  doing  so 
not  only  for  them.  They  are  fighting 
battles  everyday  to  make  the  world  a 
more  humane,  stable,  and  peaceful 
place  to  live.  We  owe  it  to  them  and  to 
ourselves  to  help  them  fight  those  bat- 
tles—to work  toward  a  victory  that 
would  bring  freedom  to  all  peoples  of 
the  world.  John  P.  Kennedy  once  said, 
"In  giving  rights  to  others  which 
belong  to  them,  we  give  rights  to  our- 
selves and  our  country."* 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  14, 1983) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmohd). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DJ)..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 
Let  us  pray. 
"O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet. 

Whose  stem,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness! 
America!  America! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self  control. 
Thy  liberty  in  law!" 

—Katharine  Lee  Bates,  1904. 

God  of  our  fathers,  as  we  remember 
the  birthday  of  the  Pather  of  our 
Country,  may  we  remember  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  stood  and  the  propo- 
sitions for  which  he  risked  his  life,  his 
fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor.  Awaken 
us  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  roots 
from  which  our  great  and  strong  Re- 
public sprang.  Help  us  to  see  that  to 
abandon  the  root  is  to  forfeit  the  fruit. 
May  we  return  to  the  Judeo-Christian 
values— the  Biblical  values— that  com- 
pelled our  forefathers  to  this  land  and 
inspired  and  motivated  them  to  give  us 
oiu-  incredible  Nation.  Porgive  our  in- 
difference to  those  historical  realities 
and  help  us  to  take  them  seriously  in 
this  crucial  hotir.  In  the  name  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  order  for  proceeding  today? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  will  be  rec- 
ognized to  read  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address:  and  then,  imder  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  untU  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Do  the  leaders  wish  to  yield  back 
their  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


READING  OP  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  Jan- 
uary 24, 1001,  as  modified  on  February 
14.  1983.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible).  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President,  will  now  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 


(Mr.      PRESSLER      assumed      the 
chair.) 

Mr.  TRIBLE,  at  the  rostrum,  read 
the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 
To  the  people  of  the  Unit^  States. 

Friends  and  Ftaxow  CinziHs:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  SUtes  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived 
when  yoiir  thoughts  must  be  em- 
ployed in  designating  the  person  who 
is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important 
trust,  it  i^pears  to  me  proper,  espe- 
cially as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  dis- 
tinct expression  of  the  public  voice, 
that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the 
resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  in- 
terest: no  deficiency  of  grateful  re- 
spect for  your  past  kindness;  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  imiform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defer- 
ence for  what  appeared  to  be  your 
desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it 
would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my 
power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
to  retiun  to  that  retirement  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. 
The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do 
this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
dress to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confi- 
dence, impelled  me  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety:  and  am  persuad- 
ed, whatever  partiality  may  be  re- 
tained for  my  services,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  country. 


you  will  not  dismiprove  my  determina- 
tion to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
imdertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  uncon- 
scious in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my 
own  eyes.  perhai»  still  more  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the 
motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and. 
every  day.  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more, 
that  the  idiade  of  retiremmt  is  as  nec- 
essary to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Sat- 
isfied that  if  any  drcumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services 
they  were  temponry,  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  po- 
litical scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid 
it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledge- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  coimtry.  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon 
me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confi- 
dence with  which  it  has  supported  me: 
and  for  the  opportunities  I  have 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  in- 
violable attachment,  by  services  faith- 
ful and  persevering,  though  in  useful- 
ness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under 
cinmmstances  in  which  the  passions, 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable 
to  mislead  amidst  appearances  some- 
times dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
often  discouraging— in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently.  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
critidsm— the  constancy  of  your  sup- 
port was  the  essential  prop  of  the  ef- 
forts, and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by 
which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly 
penetrated  with  this  idea.  I  shall  carry 
it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  in- 
citement to  unceasing  vows  that 
heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choic- 
est tokens  of  its  beneficence— that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection 
may  be  perpetual— that  the  free  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  work  of  your 
hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained— 


This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  stttemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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that  its  administration  in  every  de- 
partment may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  undei  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  mad<  complete  by  so  careful  a 
preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of 
this  blessing  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
I4>plause,  thi  affection  and  adoption 
of  every  nati  )n  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
toft. 

Hiere.  perh  ips.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  f<ir  your  welfare,  which 
cannot  end  1  lut  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehensioi  1  of  danger,  natural  to 
that  sollcitule,  urge  me,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  cont  implation,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  yoiir  frequent  review,  some 
sentiments  rhlch  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  »s  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  ydu  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  o  ily  see  in  them  the  disin- 
terested war  lings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  pcBslbly  have  no  personal 
motive  to  bi^  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I 
forget,  as  an  {encouragement  to  it.  your 
Indulgent  rexptlon  of  my  sentiments 
on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occa- 
sion. 

Interwovei  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  11  {ament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  x>nflrm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  af  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  I  n  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence:  the  support  of  your 
tranqiiility  at  home;  your  peace 
abroad:  of  sour  safety:  of  your  pros- 
perity; of  tta  kt  very  liberty  which  you 
so  highly  pilze.  But.  as  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and 
from  different  quarters  much  pains 
will  be  tal  en.  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  V  eaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  o '  this  truth:  as  this  is  the 
point  in  you  r  political  fortress  against 
which  the  b)  ktteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enem  es  will  be  most  constantly 
and  activel:  (though  oUaa  covertly 
and  insidlou  sly)  directed;  it  is  of  infi- 
nite movem(  nt.  that  you  should  prop- 
erly estlmai  e  the  inunense  value  of 
your  natioiu  J  union  to  your  collective 
and  Individ  lal  happiness:  that  you 
should  Cher  sh  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
Immovable  t  ttachment  to  it:  accustom- 
ing yourselv  »  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
as  of  the  pdladlum  of  your  political 
safety  and  i  rosperity;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  Jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenanci  og  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  susiicion  that  it  can.  in  any 
event,  be  alandoned;  and  indignantly 
frowning  ui  ton  the  first  dawning  of 
every  atten  ;>t  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  coun'  ry  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  s  tcred  ties  which  now  link 
together  th<  various  parts. 


UMI 


For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  coxmtry, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concen- 
trate your  affections.  The  name  of 
American,  which  belongs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  must  always 
exalt  the  Just  pride  of  patriotism, 
more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have,  in  a 
common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together:  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  Joint 
counsels,  and  Joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest.— Here, 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  careful- 
ly guarding  and  preserving  the  union 
of  the  whole. 

The  nor^  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  a  common  govern- 
ment, finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter,  great  additional  resources  of 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.— The  south,  in  the  same 
intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  same 
agency  of  the  north,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Turning  partly  Into  its  own  channels 
the  seamen  of  the  north.  It  finds  Its 
particular  navigation  invigorated;  and 
while  it  contributes,  in  different  wajrs. 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general 
mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it 
looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is 
unequally  adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like 
intercourse  with  the  west,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  interior  communications  by 
land  and  water,  will  more  and  more 
find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commod- 
ities which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or 
manufactures  at  home.  The  west  de- 
rives from  the  east  supplies  requisite 
to  its  growth  and  comfort— and  what 
is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  miist  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  en- 
Jojnnent  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its 
own  productions,  to  the  weight,  influ- 
ence, and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
community  of  interest  as  one  natiotL 
Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  west 
can  hold  this  essential  advantage, 
whether  derived  from  its  own  separate 
strength:  or  from  an  apostate  and  un- 
natural connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precari- 
ous. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try thus  feels  an  Immediate  and  par- 
ticular Interest  in  union,  all  the  parts 
combined  cannot  fall  to  find  in  the 


united  mass  of  means  and  efforts, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource  pro- 
portionably  greater  security  from  ex- 
ternal danger,  a  less  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  their  peace  by  foreign  lutlons; 
and.  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they 
must  derive  from  union,  an  exemption 
from  those  broils  and  wars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  countries  not  tied  togeth- 
er by  the  same  government;  which 
their  own  rlvalshlp  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  in- 
trigues, would  stimulate  and  embit- 
ter.—Hence  likewise,  they  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mili- 
tary establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
main  prop  of  yovur  liberty,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to 
you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union  as  a  primary 
object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
doubt  whether  a  common  government 
can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  ex- 
perience solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere 
speculation  in  such  a  case  were  crimi- 
nal. We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a 
proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with 
the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments 
for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will 
afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  imlon,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  coimtry,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of 
those  who.  in  any  quarter,  may  en- 
deavor to  weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished 
for  characterizing  parties  by  geo- 
graphical discriminations,— norf/iem 
and  southern— Atlantic  and  western; 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavor 
to  excite  a  belief  that  there  Is  a  real 
difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac- 
quire influence  within  particular  dis- 
tricts, is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions 
and  aims  of  other  districts.  Tou 
caiuiot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrep- 
resentations: they  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be 
bound  together  by  fraternal  affection. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  western  coun- 
try have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on 
this  head:  they  have  seen,  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  executive,  and  in  the 
imanimous  ratification  by  the  senate 


of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal  satisfaction  at  the  event 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  deci- 
sive proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of 
a  policy  in  the  general  government 
and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly 
to  their  Interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  advantages  on  the  imion 
by  which  they  were  procured?  will 
they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
advisers,  if  such  they  are,  who  would 
sever  them  from  their  brethren  and 
connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your   Union,   a   government   for   the 
whole  is  Indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances, 
in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensi- 
ble of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have 
improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment,   t)etter    calculated    than    your 
former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for 
the  efficacious  management  of  your 
common  concerns.  This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  unin- 
fluenced and  unawed,  adopted  upon 
full  Investigation  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  In  Its  principles, 
in  the  distribution  of  Its  powers,  unit- 
ing security  with  energy,  and  contain- 
ing within  itself  a  provision  for  Its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your 
confidence  and  your  support.  Respect 
for  its  authority,  compliance  with  Its 
laws,  acquiescence  In  Its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of 
our  political  system  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  con- 
stitutions   of    goverrunent.— But    the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people.  Is  sa- 
credly obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
Idea  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government,  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  Individual 
to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  charac- 
ter, with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
trol, counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  de- 
liberations and  action  of  the  constitut- 
ed authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency.— They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  It  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force,  to  put  In  the  place 
of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the 
will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 


munity; and.  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triiunphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  Incon- 
gruous projects  of  factions,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
wholesome  plans  digested  by  common 
councils,  and  modified  by  mutual  in- 
terests. 

However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may 
now  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely.  In  the  coiurse  of  time 
and  things,  to  become  potent  engines, 
by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  un- 
principled men,  will  be  enable  to  sub- 
vert the  power  of  the  people,  and  to 
usurp  for  themselves  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment; destroying  afterwards  the 
very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to 
uiijust  dominion. 

Toward   the   preservation   of   yoxir 
government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state.  It  Is  requi- 
site, not  only  that  you  steadily  dis- 
countenance Irregular  opposition  to  Its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  Inno- 
vation  upon   its   principles,   however 
specious  the  pretext.  One  method  of 
assault  may  be  to  effect.  In  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which 
will  Impair  the  energy  of  the  system; 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be 
directly     overthrown.     In     all     the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  Invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  char- 
acter  of    governments,    as    of   other 
human  institutions:— that  experience 
Is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  a  coimtry:— that  facility  In 
changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion,  exposes  to  per- 
petual change  from  the  endless  variety 
of   hypothesis   and   opinion:   and  re- 
member, especially,  that  for  the  effi- 
cient management  of  your  common  In- 
terests In  a  country  so  extensive  as 
oims,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  seciui- 
ty  of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Liberty 
Itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted,   its  surest   guardian.   It   Is. 
Indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand the  enterprises  of  fraction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  In  the  secure 
and  tranquO  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  In  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most 
solemn  maimer  against  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  the  spirit  of  party  generaUy. 

This  spirit,  imfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  Its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 


mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
In  all  governments,  more  or  less  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed:  but  In 
those  of  the  popular  form  It  Is  seen  In 
Its  greatest  rankness,  and  Is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  In  different  ages  and 
coimtries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities.  Is  Itself  a  frightful 
despotism.- But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  despot- 
ism. The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  Incline  the  minds  of 
men  to  seek  security  and  repose  In  the 
absolute  power  of  an  Individual;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
vailing faction,  more  able  or  more  for- 
tunate than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purpose  of  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  lib- 
erty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  Interest  and  duty 
of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain It. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the 
public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the 
public  administration.  It  agitates  the 
community  with  111  founded  Jealousies 
and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosi- 
ty of  one  party  against  another,  for- 
ments  occasional  riot  and  Insurrection. 
It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  Influence 
and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitat- 
ed access  to  the  government  itself 
through  the  chaimels  of  party  pas- 
sions. Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  coimtries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. This  within  certain  limits  Is  prob- 
ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchlal  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  Indulgence.  If  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  In  those 
of  the  popular  character.  In  govern- 
ments purely  elective,  It  Is  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  Prom  their  natural 
tendency,  ft  is  certain  there  will 
always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for 
every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of  public 
oplnlOTi,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  It.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched.  It  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  It  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  Instead  of  warm- 
ing. It  should  consume. 

It  Is  Important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  In  a  free  country 
should  Inspire  caution  in  those  Intrust- 
ed with  Its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the 
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ment  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating 
peace,  but  remembering,  also,  that 
timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accxunulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions 
of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The 
execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  representatives,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  should  co-op- 
erate. To  facilitate  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  it  is  essential 
that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of 
debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes; 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
ment inseparable  from  the  selection  of 
the  proper  object  (which  is  always  a 
choice  of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a 
decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice 
toward  all  nations:  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  sdl.  Religion  and  moral- 
ity enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally 
enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalt- 
ed Justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can 
doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advan- 
tages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  perma- 
nent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is 
it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  that 
permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations  and  passion- 
ate attachment  for  others,  should  be 
excluded;  and  that,  in  place  of  them. 
Just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation 
which  indulges  towards  another  an  ha- 
bitual hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness, 
is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave 
to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it 


astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other, di^Toses  each  more  readily  to 
offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to 
war  the  government,  contrary  to  the 
best  calculations  of  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment sometimes  participates  in  the 
national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  nation  subservient  to 
projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of  na- 
tions, has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  Illusion 
of  an  Imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducements  or  Justifications.  It 
leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favor- 
ite nation,  of  privileges  denied  to 
others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill  wUl,  and  a  disposition  to 
retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom 
equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and  it 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  delud- 
ed citizens  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own 
country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  ob- 
ligation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  tnily 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 
How  many  opportunities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  fac- 
tions, to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction, 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  Influence 
or  awe  the  public  councils!— Such  an 
attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  to- 
wards a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of 
the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  conatantty  awake: 
since  history  and  experience  prove, 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 


most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. But  that  Jealousy,  .to  be 
useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  be- 
comes the  instnunent  of  the  very  in- 
fluence to  be  avoided.  Instead  of  a  de- 
fense against  it.  Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to 
become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  sur- 
render their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connec- 
tion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them 
be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith:— 
Here  let  us  stop. 

Ehirope  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests, which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance: when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belliger- 
ent nations,  under  the  impossibility  of 
making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion, when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  Justice, 
shall  coxmsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  groimd?  Why. 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Eu- 
ropean ambition,  rlvalshlp,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world;  so  far.  I  mean,  as 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa- 
tronizing infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
cable to  public  than  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
ments be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them. 


Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,   humanity,   and   interest.   But 
even   our   commercial   policy   should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand:  nei- 
ther seeking  nor  granting  exclusive 
favors  or  preferences;  consulting  the 
natiu^  course  of  things;  diffusing  and 
diversifying    by    gentle    means    the 
streams    of    commerce,    but    forcing 
nothing;  establishing  with  powers  so 
disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  enable  the  government 
to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of 
intercourse,  the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested    favors    from    another, 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its 
independence    for    whatever    it    may 
accept  under  that  character,  that  by 
such  acceptance,  it  may  place  Itself  in 
the  condition  of  having  given  equiva- 
lents for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of 
being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for 
not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calcu- 
late upon  real  favors  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  Is  an  illusion  which  experi- 
ence must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 

ought  to  discard.  

In  offering  to  you,  my  countnrmen, 
these  coimsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion I  could  wish:  that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good:  that  they  may 
now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to 
guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  lieen  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you 
and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I 
have,  at  least,  believed  myself  to  be 
guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  yoiu-  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 


both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  gov- 
erned me.  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our 
country,  under  all  the  circimistances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and 
was  bound,  in  duty  and  Interest,  to 
take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken 
it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should 
depend  upon  me,  to  malntJiln  it  with 
moderation,  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness. 

The  considerations  which  respect 
the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
wUl  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
Justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  na- 
tions. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me,  a  predominant 
motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain 
time  to  our  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  interruption,  to 
that  degree  of  strength,  and  consisten- 
cy which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  command  of  Its 
own  f  ortimes. 

Though  In  reviewing  the  Incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompe- 
tent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  Is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations:  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  imder  a  free  government— the 
ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
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the  happy 
mutual  carea , 


ijeward,  as  I  trust,  of  our 
labors  and  dangers. 
GEO.  WASHINOTON. 


UifTTED  States, 

17th  September,  1796. 


CXDMMENpATION  OP  SENATOR 
TRIBLE 

MOYlnHAN 


Mr. 

simply  take 
press  my  pei^nal 
to  the 

tinguished  Junior 
ia.  He  spoke 
Nation.  He 
minds  us  of 
this  Chamber, 


Mr.  President.  I 
his  happy  occasicm  to  ex- 
pleasure  at  listening 
as  delivered  by  the  dis- 
Senator  from  Virgin- 
For  his  State  as  well  as  his 
>oke  well  and  truly.  He  re- 
the  heritage  we  bring  to 
and  it  is  an  honor  that 
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this  is  the  first  occasion  he  should 
have  done  that. 

I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
graceful  and  forthright  replication  of 
the  sentiments  of  our  first  President. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  con- 
gratulating my  colleague  from  Virgin- 
ia on  the  delivery  of  this  historic  ad- 
dress with  great  feeling  of  sincerity. 
He  reflects  pride  on  the  Senate,  on  our 
State,  apd  on  himself,  and  on  his 
family,  who  are  present  today. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  for  their 
kind  words. 

It  is  a  great  honor,  as  a  Virginian,  to 
share  again  the  words  of  our  first 
President.  May  I  pray  this  day  that 


the  spirit  of  ardent  patriotism,  joyous 
adventure,  and  religious  zeal  that 
marked  the  life  of  George  Washington 
will  live  again  in  this  land. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senate  will  now 
^tand  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
any  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  the 
Senate  wiU  now  stand  in  recess  until 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  10:44  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
February  22. 1983.  at  11:30  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  shall  pray  today  in  the  words  of 
President  George  Washington's  prayer 
for  the  country. 

Almighty  God:  We  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Thy  holy  protection;  that 
Thou  wUt  incline  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordi- 
nation and  obedience  to  government: 
and  entertain  a  brotherly  afftction 
and  love  for  one  another  and  for  their 
fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
large.  And  finally  that  Thou  wilt  most 
graciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all 
to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
demean  ourselves  with  that  charity. 
humUity.  and  pacific  temper  of  mind 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion, 
and  without  a  humble  imitation  of 
whose  example  in  these  things  we  can 
never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washincton,  D.C. 
February  22, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNkiu..  Jr.. 
The    Speaker.    Hoiue    of   Repretentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear.  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Canvass  of  Returns  from  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Painter.  Jr..  Secretary  of  SUte. 
SUte  of  Texas,  indicating  that  the  Honora- 
ble Phil  Granun  is  the  apparent  winner  of 
the  Special  Election  held  on  Pebruary  12, 
1983  for  the  Office  of  Representative  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives  for 
the  6th  District  of  Texas. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  has  ad- 
vised by  telegram  dated  Pebruary  18,  1983. 
that  the  Honorable  PhU  Gramm  is  declared 
the  winner  and  that  the  original  Certificate 
of  Election  was  mailed  to  the  Clerk  on  Peb- 
ruary 18. 1983. 

With  kind  regards,  1  am. 

Sincerely,  

BSHJAinN  J.  OUTRRIE, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


Wasbhiotoh,  D.C. 
February  22, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nkill.  Jr.. 
Tfie    Speaker.    House    of   Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresenUtlves,  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  6:00  pjn.  on  Priday.  Pebruary  18,  1983 
and  said  to  contain  a  me—age  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  draft  legis- 
Ution  enUUed  the  "Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act." 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

BERJAMni  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  axmounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  55.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and 
develop  marketplace  competition  in  the  pro- 
vision of  cerUin  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such  broad- 
cast services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  1928a- 
1928d  of  title  22.  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Mathias  as  chairman 
and  Mr.  Pell  as  vice  chairman,  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly.  J  ».  i 
The  message  also  annouinced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  276d-276g 
of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Stevens  as  chairman  and 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY  as  vice  chairman,  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORA- 
BLE   PHIL   GRAMM    OF   TEXAS 
AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Mr.  Phil  Gramm.  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today.  His  certificate  of  election  has 
not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest, 
and  no  question  has  been  raised  with 
regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
kindly  step  to  the  weU.  The  Chair  be- 
lieves that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  ought  to  be  with  the 
group    accompanying    the    Member- 

Mr.  GRAMM  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations. 
The  gentleman  is  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


TRADE  AND  TAX  PLAN  OP  CAR- 
IBBEAN     BASIN      INmATTVE— 
MESSAGE    FROM    THE     PRESI-a 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  98-21) 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,   referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday.  February 
22. 1983.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON   NAR- 
COTICS AND  CONTROL 
The   SPEAKER.   Pursuant   to   the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  House  Reso- 
lution 49.  98th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  and  Control,  the 
following  Members  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Ramgel  of  New  York,  chairman; 
Mr.  Rodimo  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Stark  of  California: 
Mr.  ScHBUER  of  New  Yortr. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Akaka  of  Hawaii: 
Mr.  GuARiNi  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Matsui  of  California; 
Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Fauntroy  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 
Mr.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey: 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.  of  Texas; 
Mr.  Levine  of  California; 
Mr.  Ortiz  of  Texas; 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Towns  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York; 
Mr.  CouGHLiN  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Shaw  of  Florida; 
Mr.  OxLEY  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Pritchard  of  Washington; 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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of  Virginia; 
of  Calif  oiiiia: 
of  Calif  omia:  and 
Florida. 


AFPOINTMINT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHIL- 
DREN. TO  DTH.  AND  FAMILIES 

SPEAKER. 


The 
provisions  of 
lution  10. 
points  as  a 
mittee  on 
lies  the 
Lklahd)  to 
from  AriunsM 
the  existing 


Pursuant  to   the 

secticm  3  of  House  Reso- 

Congress.  the  Chair  ap- 

of  the  Select  Com- 

Youth,  and  Fami- 

from  Texas  (Mr. 

after  the  gentleman 

(Mr.  Amthoitt)  to  fiU 

\(acancy. 


98t3 
member  ^ 
CtDdren, 
gen  leman 
rink 


APPOINTM]  NT 


COUNCIL 


HOI  OCAUST 


SPEAKER. 


Pursuant  to  the 
section  2  of  Public  Law 
^mended,  the  CHiair  ap- 
of  the  VB.  Holo- 
Council  the  following 
he  part  of  the  House: 
Illinois: 
of  Florida; 
New  York; 
Mr.  OABCulof  New  York;  and 
Mr.  Ossni  \A  New  York. 


The 

provisions  of 

9fr-388.   as 

points 

diust  Memoilal 

Members  on 
Mr.  Yatb 
Mr.  Lkhma^ 

BCr.  SOLABZ  of 


as  numbers 


(«: 


APPOINTM]  !NT 


CP 


BOARD 
HARRY 
SHIP  FODHDATION 


SPE/KER. 


Caair 


The 
provisions  of 
9S-«42.the 
of  the  Board 
S.   Truman 
the  followinf 
the  House: 
Mr.  SKZUcb 
Mr.  Tatioi 


The 
provisions  ol 
85-874.   as 
points  as 
Trustees   of 
Center  for 
following 
House: 
Mr.  Yatss 
Ikfr.  WiLSO!  r 
Mr.  McDai  b 


FINANCML 
THE 


The 
provisions  c 
Law  94-399 
members  of 


AS  MEMBERS  OF 
MEMORIAL 


AS  10!MBERS  OF 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

TRUMAN  SCHOLAR- 


Pursuant   to  the 

section  5(b),  Public  Law 

appoints  as  members 

of  Trustees  of  the  Harry 

Scholarship   Foundation 

Members  on  the  part  of 


of  Missouri,  and 
of  Missouri. 


APPOINTM  an"  AS  MEBtBERS  OF 
BOARD  O  ?  TRUSTEES  OF  JOHN 
F.  KENNE  DY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORl  ING  ARTS 
SPEAKER. 


Pursuant  to   the 

section  2(a),  Public  Law 

mended,  the  Chair  ap- 

mpmbers  of  the  Board  of 

the   John   F.   Kennedy 

he  Performing  Arts  the 

on  the  part  of  the 


M<mbers 


>f  Illinois: 
of  Texas;  and 
of  Pennsylvania. 


sion  on  Financial  Oversight  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Dellums  of  California; 
Mr.  DizoM  of  California;  and 
Bftr.  McKnnrKT  of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTM  iaiT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
TEMPORARY   COMBflSSION   ON 
OVERSIGHT       OF 
OF  COLUMBIA 


DISl  RKTT 
SPE  lKER 


Pursuant   to   the 

section   1(b)(2).  Public 

the  Chair  appoints  as 

the  Temporary  Commls- 


APPOINTMENT  AS  BCEMBERS  OF 
THE  JAPAN-UNITED  STATES 
FRIENDSHIP  COBOCISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a).  Public  Law 
94-118.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commission  the  f  oUowlng  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 
ISx.  Zabloou  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Coim  of  Massachusetts. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVA- 
TION COBOOSSION 
The   SPEAKER.    Pursuant   to   the 
provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  715a.  as  amend- 
ed, the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission the  f  oUowing  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  DiifOKLL  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  CoHTB  of  Massachusetts. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
MOTOR  CARRIER  RATEMAK- 
ING  STUDY  COlOiOSSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  14(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-296.  the  Chair  i«>points  as 
members  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Rate- 
making  Study  Commission  the  f oUow- 
lng Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

lii.  Roc  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  StzBCRuifG  of  Ohio;  and 

tSx.  Shuster  of  Pennsylvania. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND  RECORDS  <X>M- 
MISSION 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  44  U.S.C.  2501.  as  amended, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bates). 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT BOEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  372, 
94th  Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commis- 
sion the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Howard  of  New  Jersey; 

Ms.  FSRRARO  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 


A  PLACE  IN  THE  JOBS  BILL  FOR 
THE  OLDER  WORKER 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Nation  faces  today  nearly  record 
unemployment  levels.  But  as  we 
search  for  the  means  to  put  Americans 
back  to  worlc.  we  must  not  forget  the 
older  woi^er— many  of  whom  have 
been  forced  out  of  work  as  the  result 
of  f oreiffa  competition  or  failing  do- 
mestic industries. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  workers  over  the 
age  of  55  has  increased  at  an  alarming 
77  percent  since  April  of  1981.  For 
many  of  these  older  workers,  at  least 
part-time  employment  is  critical  if 
they  are  to  make  ends  meet.  For 
many,  not  only  are  they  eager  to 
return  to  work  but  they  must  supple- 
ment their  social  seciu^ty  benefits  or 
pensions  if  they  are  to  resist  the  indig- 
nities of  welfare. 

While  many  of  the  employment 
strategies  now  under  consideration  go 
a  long  way  In  addressing  the  overall 
problem,  I  am  concerned  that  action 
by  this  House  may  fail  to  respond  to 
the  problems  faced  by  older  workers 
and  in  so  doing  create  an  unfortunate 
intergenerational  competition  for  lim- 
ited Job  opportimlties.  I  would  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  consider  expansion  of 
the  title  V  community  service  employ- 
ment program  for  older  Americans. 
For  2  years  now  this  program  has  been 
terribly  underfunded.  Today  54,000 
older  workers  make  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  of  their  commu- 
nities and  their  peers  by  working  part 
time  for  modest  wages  at  nutrition 
sites,  senior  centers,  nursing  homes,  in 
the  schools  assisting  our  children,  and 
a  host  of  other  places  where  their 
services  are  so  desperately  needed. 

With  long  waiting  lists  across  the 
Nation,  this  program  could  be  expand- 
ed dramatically  overnight.  The  older 
American  wants  to  work,  needs  to 
work,  and  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done.  Now  is  the  time  to  expand  this 
most  successful  program,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  our  older  citizens  to 
feel  that  they  are  contributing  to  the 
recovery  of  this  Nation. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1310,  EMERGENCY  MATHEMAT- 
ICS AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  ENGI- 
NEERING AND  SCIENCE  PER- 
SONNEL ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  may 
have  imtU  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  1310,  Emergen- 
cy Mathematics  and  Science  Educa- 


tion and  the  National  Engineering  and 
Science  Personnel  Act  of  1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  »4r.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
couple  questions. 

I  understand  that  all  the  gentleman 
is  asking  to  do  is  to  file  at  midnight  to- 
night: is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Now,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  an  attempt  for 
this  bill  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  on 
Thursday.  If  it  were  brought  to  the 
floor  on  Thursday,  that  would  have  to 
be  beyond  the  3-day  rule  which  nor- 
mally is  adopted. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  that?  Is 
there  going  to  be  an  attempt  to  ask  for 
a  waiver  of  the  3-day  rule  when  this 
bill  goes  to  the  Rules  Committee  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  something  that 
the  committee  will  decide,  but  the  gen- 
tleman's rights  and  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  be  pro- 
tected should  they  Invoke  the  right  to 
file  minority  views  or  additional  views 
to  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  knows,  we  are  only 
taking  the  bill  up  in  our  committee 
this  afternoon.  I,  for  one,  have  several 
amendments  that  I  intend  to  offer  and 
my  support  of  the  bill  will  be  some- 
what predicated  on  whether  or  not 
those  amendments  are  adopted. 

Now,  if  we  put  It  on  such  a  fast  track 
that  we  would  not  even  have  a  chance 
to  file  minority  views  in  time  for  the 
membership  to  take  them  into  consid- 
eration before  we  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  or  if  it  is  coming  up  on 
Thursday,  that  would  cause  me  a 
problem. 

I  realize  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing  does  not  waive  the  3-day  rule 
here,  but  I  also  have  a  problem  with 
the  fact  that  it  does  put  us  on  the  kind 
of  fast  track  that  if  it  gets  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  tomorrow  where  they 
could  waive  the  3-day  rule. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  the  event  that  there 
is  agreement  within  the  committee, 
and  we  hope  that  there  is,  then  it 
would  permit  us  to  file,  because  the 
House  is  in  a  pro  forma  session  today 
and  it  may  not  be  in  session  very  long, 
maybe  it  will  adjourn  even  before  the 
committee  meets;  so  we  would  hope 
that  we  could  have  the  permission.  If 
there  are  events  happening  in  the 
committee  that  would  preclude  that, 
then  certainly  the  gentleman's  rights 
would  be  adequately  protected. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Just  address  a  couple  questions  to 
the  distingiiished  chairman. 

I  have  lotted  for  our  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  committee.  He  is 
not  here  right  now. 

Has  this  been  discussed  with  him  or 
did  he  i4>prove  of  this? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  minority  has  been 
notified  of  my  intention  to  do  this.  I 
have  not  received  any  information 
that  they  have  objected  to  that 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.  I  could  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  say.  they  have  been 
notified  of  my  attempt.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  information  that  the  minori- 
ty objected  to  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  there  not  another 
committee  involved  in  this  issue  also? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  There  is  another  com- 
mittee and  they  have  already  reported 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  They  have  already  re- 
ported the  bill? 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes,  over  a  week  ago. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not  we 
can  at  least  get  an  agreement  from 
him  that  he  will  not  ask  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  waiver  of  the  3-day 
rule  when  he  goes  before  the  commit- 
tee, should  that  come  tomorrow? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Well,  if  the  g«itleman 
will  yield,  let  me  say  that  the  rules  of 
the  committee  wiU  prevail  if  they  are 
insisted  upon  by  the  membership  of 
the  committee  and  that  protects  the 
rights  under  the  3-day  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  though,  is  simply 
seeldng.  because  we  are  in  a  posture 
where  the  committee  has  not  even 
marked  this  bill  up  and  we  are  already 
on  the  floor  asking  that  we  give  per- 
mission to  waive  the  3-day  rule  of  this 
House  or  we  are  putting  it  on  a  track 
where  that  could  be  waived.  That  Is 
the  problem  that  I  am  having. 

As  I  say.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
did  discuss  this  with  me  and  there  is 
nothing  in  his  action  here  that  Is 
doing  that,  and  from  that  standpoint  I 
would  be  willing  to  let  his  action  go; 
but  I  do  have  a  problem  with  the  fact 
that  we  may  end  up  in  a  posture 
where  the  3-day  rule  would  be  waived 
and  where  if  the  biU  does  come  up 
before  us  on  Thursday  that  the  mem- 
bership would  not  have  had  a  chance 
to  assess  some  of  the  views  that  may 
be  expressed  as  a  part  of  that  markup 
process  in  the  committee  today. 

D  1215 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  some  as- 
surance that  we  are  going  to  be  pro- 
tected from  that? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  schedule  the  leg- 


islative for  the  floor.  I  luiow  that  the 
leadership  would  like  to  bring  it  up 
this  week  if  possible,  because  of  the 
backlog  of  other  lee^slation  that  we 
have  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

So  that  Is  the  reason  we  are  trying 
to  expedite  the  matter.  We  Intend  to 
fully— my  Intention  is  to  honor  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  the  rules  of  the 
committee  as  they  i4>ply. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EVER-RISING       GAS       BILLS       A 

SEVERE    PROBLEM    FOR    WEST 

VIRGINIANS 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  WISE  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Abbott  would  divide  money  with  Cos- 
tello.  he  would  say,  "One  for  you,  two 
for  me,  two  for  me,  one  for  you."  Then 
he  would  hit  Costello  over  the  head. 

I  am  awarding  Columbia  C^as  the 
Abbott  and  Costello  Award  for  pulling 
the  same  routine  on  their  West  Virgin- 
ia (nistomers. 

In  their  February  bills,  Columbia 
has  Included  a  separate  form  on  which 
the  customer  can  make  a  donation  to  a 
fund  caUed  Help  the  Needy  Keep  the 
Heat  On.  What  Is  interesting  about 
this  fund  is  that  the  donations  are  not 
subtracted  from  the  customers'  bills, 
nor  are  they  matched  by  Columbia; 
rather,  they  are  made  solely  by  the 
customer  and  are  in  addition  to  the  al- 
ready exorbitant  bill. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  Columbia 
finally  has  realized  that  ever-rising  gas 
bills  are  a  severe  problem  for  many 
West  Virginians,  I  am  astounded  that 
their  only  solution  is  to  ask  the  cus- 
tomers to  make  larger  payments  under 
the  theory  that  the  payments  some- 
how will  be  easier  to  make. 

I  remind  Abbott,  that  is  Columbia, 
that  Costello  always  caught  on  to  the 
sham,  and  so  too  will  Columbia's  cus- 
tomers. 


REAUTHORIZA-nON  OF  THE 
EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACTT 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  faces  a  crucial  challenge  this 
year  in  reauthorization  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  In  doing  so  Con- 
gress must  balance  two  essential  con- 
flicting goals:  The  need  to  preserve 
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our  export  markets  as  a 

economic  recovery  and  the 

project  the  national  security 

our  advanced  technol- 

make  its  way  into  the 

adversaries.  The  Subcom- 

Intemational     Ekx>nomic 

"Irade  of  the  Committee  on 

Affairs   which   I   chair  will 

Thursday   and   these 
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strl  te 
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a^  introducing  three  bills 
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be  offering  some  other 
to  expedite  the  licensing 
that  we  remove  any  fur- 
inhibitions  to  exports. 


A  DE  PENSE  PRIORITY 

(Mr.  Mc(TJRDT  asked  and  was 
given  permij  sion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuU  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  McClBDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress last  ye  u*,  failed  to  agree  on  a  de- 
fense appro  priations  bill.  Instead,  in 
an  unprece<i  ented  move,  it  approved  a 
second  fisca  year  1983  continuing  res- 
olution. Coi  sequently,  no  clear  direc- 
tion emerge  I  on  how  much  the  United 
States  should  invest  for  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion got  sid<  tracked  into  debating  pro- 
issues  such  as:  How  to 
missUes,  and  should  we? 
*Iavy  have  two  new  carrier 


grammatic 

deploy  MX 

Should  the 

battle  groui^.  or  Just  one? 


all  important  questions. 


But  the  tough  question  that  must  be 


in  defense  funding  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

It  is  vital,  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
have  a  realistic  defense  strategy.  Thus 
it  is  imperative  that  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  move  quickly  to 
shed  some  light  on  this  fundamental 
question.  Whether  we  allocate  4,  5,  or 
7  percent  of  the  ONP  for  defense  on  a 
steady  basis  is  not  as  important  as  de- 
ciding to  commit  ourselves  to  it. 


is:  How  much  of  our  gross 
can  we  afford  to 
defense  on  a  long-term, 
steady  basis  >  That  question  cannot  be 
addressed  sngularly  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  tl  le  Congress.  It  must  be  de- 
cided by  tl:e  administration  and  the 
Congress  wc  rking  together. 

It  is  unreilistic  to  expect  the  admin- 
istration anq  the  Defense  Department 


to  develop 


an  effective  and  efficient 


defense  strategy  without  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  how  much  will  be  avail- 
able over  a  given  period  of  time.  But 
yet  that  is  what  we  have  asked  them 
to  do  with  t  le  numerous  perturbations 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  February  15,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  861, 
small  business  pilot  procurement  pro- 
gram extensions,  and  "aye"  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  1043,  Federal 
contracts  for  small  businesses,  rollcall 
No.  8  and  rollcall  No.  9,  respectively. 


THE  REAL  QUESTION  ABOUT 
EPA 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  allow  Congress  to  look  at 
EPA's  documents,  we  are  going  to  get 
to  the  basic  issue,  which  is  whether 
the  Government  is  on  the  side  of  the 
industries  producing  toxic  wastes  or 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  when  grave 
issues  of  public  health  are  at  stake. 

On  Friday  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tained an  article  by  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
from  which  I  would  like  to  read.  Mr. 
Rowan  says: 

Americana  now  know  that  the  environ- 
tnentaJ  crisis  is  about  people  who  can't 
drink  their  town's  water;  people  who  bleed, 
and  bleed,  and  bleed  during  a  simple  oper- 
ation because  of  dioxin  contamination; 
people  who  suffer  brown  lung  and  black 
lung  diseases  and  assorted  outbreaks  of 
cancer  because  of  pollution  at  the  work 
place  and  the  homesite.  We  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where,  if  a  warped  political  ideology 
makes  the  executive  branch  persistently  ir- 
responsible. Congress  must  fight  relentless- 
ly. 

I  certainly  underscore  his  comments. 
Bad  CRnasTKT 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

The  controversy  over  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  involves  not  just  a  consti- 
tutional debate  or  personalities  but  a  trou- 
bling question  that  poses  a  grave  medical 
threat  to  mlUions:  does  the  government  side 
with  the  people  or  the  chemical  Industry 
when  grave  issues  of  public  health  are  at 
stake? 

Only  an  environmental  demagogue  would 
reject  the  assertion  that  the  chemical  indus- 
try produces  much  of  what  makes  the  good 
life  for  Americans,  or  that  it  is  an  important 
element  in  any  healthy  U.S.  economy.  Yet 
only  a  fool  would  deny  ttiat  many  chemical 


companies  have  behaved  irresponsibly,  even 
criminally,  in  disposing  of  toxic  wastes. 

Americans  now  sense  that  the  horror  sto- 
ries of  toxic  pollution  are  piling  up.  The  gro- 
tesque saga  of  Love  Canal  in  New  York  is 
followed  by  terrible  stories  of  dloxln  dump- 
ing in  Times  Beach  and  Imperial.  Mo.  Sto- 
ries abound  of  this  frightful  chemical  af- 
fecting the  brains,  livers,  kidneys,  nervous 
systems,  imunity  and  reproductive  systems, 
the  blood  of  children  afflicted  at  play  and 
adults  In  their  homes. 

This  country  already  has  some  8,000  toxic 
waste  sites,  180  containing  dioxin  in  Missou- 
ri alone.  Some  experts  say  it  will  cost  an  in- 
credible $250  billion  to  clean  up  the  sites 
that  already  exist.  The  likelihood  is  that  we 
shall  have  a  lot  of  forced  evacuations  from 
what  will  be  ghost  towns  for  decades. 

Yet  the  fight  between  Congress  and  EPA 
is  over  the  ways  in  which  Anne  Oorsuch, 
Rita  Lavelle  and  others  at  EPA  have  been 
using  what  has  come  to  seem  a  piddling  $1.6 
billion  "Superfund"  that  Congress  created 
to  clean  up  hazardous  waste  sites.  Congress 
wants  to  know  whether  certain  EPA  offi- 
cials held  back  test  results  showing  the  mag- 
nitude of  dioxin  poisoning  in  Times  Beach 
and  Imperial:  whether  EPA  made  new- 
waste-site  deals  with  companies  that  are  big 
contributors  to  and  favorites  of  the  Reagan 
administration;  whether  EPA  Is  following  a 
policy  of  allowing  toxic  waste  to  be  dumped 
among  America's  "expendables"— its  poor, 
its  voiceless,  Its  cloutless;  whether  favorite 
chemical  companies  can  call  Ed  Meese  or 
anyone  else  in  the  White  House  and  get  the 
boom  lowered  on  any  EPA  employee  who 
has  the  guts  to  tell  Congress  the  truth 
about  what  is  going  on;  whether  the  EPA 
brass  has  been  using  a  shredder  to  destroy 
docimients  that  would  enable  Congress  to 
determine  that  unethical  and  illegal  behav- 
ior has  been  the  norm. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  for  years  re- 
garded environmentalists  as  a  bunch  of  eli- 
tists who  love  deer  and  rabbits  more  than 
people,  and  whose  ideals  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  real  world.  But  those  Americans 
now  know  that  the  environmental  crisis  is 
about  people  who  can't  drink  their  town's 
water;  people  who  bleed,  and  bleed,  and 
bleed  during  a  simple  op>eratlon  because  of 
dioxin  contamination;  people  who  suffer 
brown  lung  and  black  lung  diseases  and  as- 
sorted outbreaks  of  cancer  because  of  pollu- 
tion at  the  work  place  and  the  homesite.  We 
are  in  a  situation  where,  if  a  warped  politi- 
cal ideology  makes  the  executive  branch 
peristently  irresponsible.  Congress  must 
fight  relentlessly. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
FEDERAL  WORKERS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  more  heat  than  light  in 
the  debate  over  covering  Federal  civil- 
ian and  postal  workers  under  social  se- 
curity. In  my  view  the  proposal  has 
merit  as  a  matter  of  equity,  not  as  a 
means  of  helping  to  bail  out  social  se- 
curity, nor  as  a  way  to  reduce  so-called 
windfall  benefits.  Coverage  will  not 
necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,   nor 


bankrupt  either  CSRS  or  social  securi- 
ty, nor  hamper  recruitment  of  essen- 
tial personnel.  There  are  even  some 
benefits  in  coordinating  CSRS  with 
social  security  for  new  Federal  hires. 

The  research  director  of  the  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Research  Institute.  Bir. 
Sylvester  J.  Schieber.  has  written  an 
excellent  article.  Washington  Post. 
February  4.  1983.  answering  some  of 
the  propaganda  opposing  social  securi- 
ty coverage  of  Federal  workers.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  read  the  article  as  follows: 
That  Phopaoamba  About  Fdkral  Pdi  siohs 

(By  Sylvester  J.  Schieber) 
Several  of  the  organizations  that  repre- 
sent federal  civilian  and  postal  workers  have 
begun  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  proposal  to 
cover  new  federal  workers  under  Social  Se- 
curity. In  each  instance,  the  presenUtion 
distorts  the  actual  facU  pertinent  to  the 
consideration  of  this  proposal  made  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform. 

The  attack  is  being  staged  through  a 
series  of  newspaper  and  radio  advertise- 
menU.  In  addition,  a  set  of  sUtistical  analy- 
ses that  purport  to  show  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posal are  being  distributed  around  CJapitol 
Hill.  Finally,  op-ed  pieces  by  union  leaders 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  (for  exam- 
ple, Kenneth  Blaylocks  piece  in  The  Post 
on  Jan.  27).  These  presentations  make  three 
basic  points. 

First,  without  new  contributions  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  (CSRS)  would 
go  bankrupt,  and  taxpayers  would  have  to 
shoulder  the  burden.  The  Implication  Is 
that  employee  contributions  ensure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  CSRS— dry  up  the  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  cannot  be  paid. 

The  fact  is  that  if  employee  contributions 
were  the  only  source  of  income  to  C^RS  the 
fund  would  be  depleted  by  1987  or  1988  at 
the  Utest.  Even  if  the  system  operated  in 
the  fashion  that  many  federal  workers  be- 
lieve (i.e.,  employee  contributions  plus  a 
matching  agency  contribution  plus  trust 
fund  interest)  the  fund  would  be  depleted 
sometime  between  1993  and  1995.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  current  CSRS  is 
primarily  dependent  on  taxpayer  support  on 
whatever  basis  the  cost  of  the  system  Is  con- 
sidered. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  taxpayer 
support  Is  now  required  because  of  past  im- 
prudence: massive  liabilities  (i.e.,  benefit 
promises)  were  accumulated  but  never 
ftmded.  The  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees  argues  that  "the  unfunded  defi- 
cit originated  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment failed  to  pay  its  share  into  the  fund 
from  1920  to  1956."  This  perception  Ignores 
the  recent  unprecedented  growth  of  these 
luifunded  obligations. 

Of  the  roughly  $500  billion  in  unfunded 
benefit  promises  on  the  CSRS  books  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1981.  nearly  one-quarter  (23.8 
percent)  arose  during  1980  and  1981.  Not 
only  is  the  current  CSRS  largely  dependent 
on  taxpayer  support  to  meet  current  benefit 
paymente;  it  continues  to  accumulate  added 
liabilities  for  future  generations  of  taxpay- 
ers as  well. 

The  second  point  opponents  of  expanded 
Social  Security  coverage  argue  is  that  cover- 
ing new  federal  workers  will  mean  higher 
future  budget  costs  for  federal  retirement. 
The  annual  budget  cost  ol  federal  retire- 
ment equals  the  total  benefite  paid  minus 
employee  contributions.  The  Senate  Gov- 


ernmental Affairs  Committee  recently  re- 
leased an  analysis  that  shows  that  covering 
new  federal  workers  under  Social  Security 
and  providing  them  with  supplemental  pen- 
sion protection  could  actually  reduce  the 
budgetary  burden  of  federal  retirement. 

The  savings  of  such  a  program  depend  on 
the  level  of  benefits  provided  by  the  com- 
bined elements  of  the  system  and  the  level 
of  total  contributions  required  of  those  who 
would  participate  in  it.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  relative  level  of  retirement  benefits 
going  to  future  federal  workers  will  be  any 
higher  than  now.  Further,  it  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  that  the  future  net  contribu- 
tions of  federal  workers  to  Social  Security 
would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  their  cur- 
rent contributions  to  CSRS. 

The  third  point  opponents  of  Social  Secu- 
rity coverage  of  federal  workers  argue  is 
that  such  a  policy  would  ultimately  raise 
Social  SecTulty  costs.  There  has  never  been 
a  set  of  cost  estimates  by  any  of  the  respon- 
sible parties  that  shows  the  net  cost  of 
Social  Security  rising  as  a  result  of  covering 
federal  workers.  Wishing  that  the  numbers 
showed  such  a  cost  Increase,  or  merely 
saying  it,  does  not  make  it  so.  In  actuaUty, 
the  estimates  by  the  Social  Security  actuar- 
ies have  consistently  shown  significant 
short-and  long-term  savings  for  other  pay- 
roll taxpayers  if  federal  workers  are  covered 
under  Social  Security. 

Federal  workers  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
some  reprehensible  political  rhetoric  in 
recent  years.  They  now  feel  they  are  being 
singled  out  to  bear  an  uivjust  share  of  a 
budget-balancing  exercise. 

One  of  the  reasons  they  are  being  singled 
out  on  the  pension  side  Is  that  they  stand 
alone  In  many  regards.  They  do  not  partici- 
pate in  Social  Security,  although  three- 
fourths  ultimately  get  benefits.  They  re- 
ceive better  cost-of-living  allowances  than 
most  retirees.  Finally,  they  are  perceived  to 
retire  earlier  than  most  workers.  Whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong,  there  is  a  broad  percep- 
tion that  C:SRS  provides  much  more  gener- 
ous protection  to  federal  workers  than  Is 
available  to  taxpayers  who  bear  most  of  the 
CSRS  cost.  .    , 

This  perception  has  led  to  proposals  in 
the  1984  budget  that  would  raise  the  CSRS 
contribution  from  7  percent  to  11  percent  of 
salary  by  1985,  an  increase  of  57  percent. 
Workers  reaching  retirement  eligibility  at 
age  55  after  1984  would  only  get  half  the 
benefits  now  provided  by  CSRS  and  would 
have  to  work  untU  age  65  to  get  full  bene- 
fits. By  comparision,  the  national  commis- 
sion recommendations  on  raising  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  would  only  increase  program 
revenues  by  about  4  percent  between  1983 
and  1989.  Their  recommendations  for  delay- 
ing the  1983  COLA  and  taxing  benefits 
amounts  to  about  4  percent  of  projected 
cash  benefits  over  the  period. 

If  federal  workers  were  participating  in 
Social  Security,  they  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  changes  that  were  being  discussed 
for  the  rest  of  society  for  their  basic  retire- 
ment program  costs  and  benefits.  If  they 
had  a  supplemental  retirement  program 
that  compared  with  those  provided  by  other 
large  employers,  they  could  get  much  great- 
er public  sympathy  and  support,  against  ar- 
bitrary changes  in  their  own  retirement  pro- 
grams. 

Even  with  carefully  worded  statements 
and  supporting  analyses,  federal  workers 
and  retirees  have  a  difficult  case  to  make  to 
the  general  public.  Attempting  to  confuse 
the  Social  Security  policy  discussion  or  to 
destroy  the  compromise  package  through 


partial  or  misleading  analyses  of  federal 
pension  costs  will  not  help  their  cause,  their 
credibility,  or  their  standing  with  the 
public. 


FORT  WAYNE— AN  ALL- 
AMERICAN  CITY 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  rise  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  Port 
Wayne.  Ind..  the  major  metropolitan 
area  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Indiana, 
has  been  named  "An  Ail-American 
City."  It  is  no  small  accomplishment 
for  a  midwestem  manufacturing  city 
to  achieve  this  honor  in  1983.  In 
achieving  such  status  it  reflects  the 
many  positive  attributes  of  our  fine 
city,  including  those  that  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  quality  of  our  life 
such  as  schools,  transportation,  hous- 
ing, parks,  shopping,  entertainment, 
and  the  like.  But  it  also  reflects  a  less 
tangible  quality,  and  that  is  the  people 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Pew  communities  have  displayed  the 
kind  of  courage,  initiative,  and  spirit 
demonstrated  this  past  year.  Who  can 
forget  the  30,000  volimteers  fighting 
back  floodwaters  less  than  a  year  ago. 
or  the  citywide  response  to  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  of  its  major  employer 
leaving  town.  These  and  many  other 
events  rekindled  Fort  Wayne's  coUec- 
tive  sense  of  commimity  pride  and 
demonstrated  an  unprecedented  spirit 
of  "We  will  rebuild." 

I  am  proud  of  Fort  Wayne  and  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  the  200,000  people 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


DEMOCRACY  REIGNS  WITH  THE 

RETURN   OF   REPRESENTATIVE 

GRAMM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ^^  , 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  many 
of  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  welcoming  Congressman  Phil 
Gramm  back  to  this  body  where  he  be- 
longs. 

With  his  swearing  in  today,  we  have 
seen  that  this  Chamber  really  is  the 
House  of  Representatives— that  the 
system  can  work  as  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers intended  with  the  people  decid- 
ing who  shall  represent  them  in  the 
Congress. 

But  as  many  of  us  celebrate  this 
happy  occasion,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Congressman  Gramm  was  forced 
to  run  for  reelection  as  a  consequence 
of  several  changes  imposed  on  this 
body  by  the  Democratic  Caucus  and 
Democrat  leadership. 
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Many  whd  come  to  our  Nation's  Cap- 
itol take  pr  de  in  our  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately  democracy  is 
sometimes  lard  to  find  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Several  seemingly 
technical  n  le  changes  made  earlier 
this  year  su  ordinate  the  influence  of 
individual  K  embers  of  either  party  to 
the  whims  o  \  a  select  few. 

Democracy  is  difficult  to  find  on 
many  of  our  committees  as  well.  On 
the  major  economic  committees,  the 
majority  ptrty  overwhelmingly  out- 
numbers the  minority  lieyond  what 
the  represei  tative  ratios  of  the  House 
would  dictat  >. 

The  peoplp  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
shown   that   democracy 


Texas 
worics. 


have 

Unfortunately.  I  am  saddened 


to  say  that 
whether  the 


t  is  difficult  to  determine 
House  Democratic  leader- 
ship's actiofs  subscribe  to  the  same 
principles. 


SURPACE  TRANSPORTA-nON 
AS  3ISTANCE  ACT 


The  SPEi  lKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKifY).  I'nder  a  previous  order  of 
he  gentleman  from  Cali- 
Ansersoh)  is  recognized 


the  House, 
fomia  (Mr. 
for  5  minut^. 

Mr.  ANDI  RSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  some  r  gret  that  I  must  today  in- 
troduce a  r  solution  disapproving  of 
the  admin  stration's  deferreal  of 
budget  auth  srity  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  Feb  ruary  1. 

Not  even  1  month  before  that  date. 
Mr.  Speaker  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Surl  ace  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  o  1982.  Among  this  new 
law's  features  was  the  establishment 
of  a  public  t  -ansit  trust  fund,  financed 
by  1  penny  of  the  5-cent  fuel  tax  in- 
crease. I  believe  it  was  understood  at 
that  time  that  this  increase  would  be 
used  to  help  improve  our  Nation's 
transportati9n  network. 

In  fiscal  yiear  1983,  the  law  author- 
izes $779  million  from  the  new  trust 


fund.  But.  less  than  1  month  later— 
before  copie  i  of  the  new  law  were  even 
available  fnm  the  printer— the  Presi- 
dent's budgi^t  transmittal  defers  $229 
million  of  this  authorization,  just 
about  30  pel  cent  of  the  total. 

What  would  make  the  administra- 
tion switch  (ears  like  that  on  such  an 
important  p  rogram.  indeed  a  program 
that  was  th ;  key  to  the  bill  for  many 
of  our  coll<  agues  who  supported  it? 
Presumably,  the  deferral  decision  was 
made  with  an  eye  on  the  economy. 
"We  must  c  lit  spending."  was  the  cry 
of  those  in  he  administration  leading 
the  charge  or  this  cut.  "Let's  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  we're  putting 
out  into  the  Nation's  economy." 

WeU.  I  agi  ee  that  we  must  cut  fund- 
ing where  t  can  be  cut.  and  where 
doing  so  wi  1  have  a  positive  impact. 
But.  Mr.  Sp  aker,  I  call  our  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  adminis  ration's  own  data,  this  de- 


ferral will  have  very  little  short-term 
effect  on  the  amoimt  of  money  float- 
ing through  the  economy.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  the  administration's  own  admis- 
sion, only  5  percent  of  the  funds  obli- 
gated for  a  typical  transit  capital 
project  are  paid  out  the  first  year, 
with  20  percent  paid  out  In  year  2,  30 
percent  in  year  3.  and  the  remaining 
45  percent  by  year  6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  30  percent  deferral 
of  capital  funds  will  effect  all  transit 
properties,  large  and  small.  They  will 
all  be  hit.  And  what  is  being  cut  is  not 
their  Federal  operating  assistance 
which  I  luiow  would  make  some  of  our 
colleagues  happy.  No.  it  is  capital  as- 
sistance. Capital  assistance,  which  the 
administration  has  always  acknowl- 
edged is  a  legitimate  role  of  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment.  It  is  the  capital  assist- 
ance that  our  constituents  thought 
they  were  buying  with  a  part  of  the 
fuel  tax  increase  they  will  soon  begin 
to  pay. 

My  resolution  would  fully  restore 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  authority  for 
capital  assistance  from  the  transit 
trust  fimd  to  the  $779  million  level  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  then  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  January  6. 
It  wiU  restore  the  $229  million  the 
President  deferred  on  February  1. 

I  have  scheduled  a  hearing  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
on  this  and  other  budget  matters  for 
tomorrow,  and  look  forward  to  the  as- 
sistance of  all  our  colleagues— or  cer- 
tainly those  who  supported  passage  of 
the  bill— that  the  administration 
would  now  denigrate,  in  restoring 
these  funds. 


a  1230 

LEOISLA'nON    INTRODUCED    TO 
AID  PENTECOSTAI£  IN 

MOSCOW  EMBASSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frahk)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  grant 
permanent  resident  status  to  the  six 
Soviet  Pentecostals  residing  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  and  to  waive 
the  requirement  that,  once  entering 
the  United  States,  they  must  wait  5 
years  before  becoming  eligible  for  nat- 
uralization. 

On  June  27.  1978.  eight  members  of 
the  Vashchenko  and  Chymkhalov 
families  traveled  to  the  U.S.  Ehnbassy 
in  Moscow  to  inquire  about  U.S.  immi- 
gration procedures.  As  observant  Pen- 
tecostalists.  they  were  unable  to  prac- 
tice their  religion  and  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  same  time.  One  of 
the  eight.  John  Vashchenko.  was  forc- 
ibly prevented  Trom  entering  the  Em- 
bassy by  the  KGB  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  permission  to  visit  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  John  Vashchenko  was 
beaten,  and  returned  to  his  Siberian 


home.-  The  seven  Pentecostals.  after 
consultation  with  their  families,  decid- 
ed to  remain  in  the  Embassy  out  of 
fear  for  their  lives.  All  seven  remained 
there  until  January  1982  when  Lidiya 
Vashchenko  had  to  be  hospitalized  as 
a  result  of  a  hunger  strike  to  drama- 
tize their  request  to  emigrate.  She  has 
now  returned  to  Siberia  in  accordance 
with  the  technical  requirements  of 
Soviet  law  to  apply  for  the  appropri- 
ate exit  visas  for  herself  and  the  Vash- 
chenko and  Chymkhalov  families.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
lived  up  to  their  end  of  the  bargain; 
she  continues  to  wait  for  word  from 
Soviet  emigration  officials. 

The  need  to  give  the  Pentecostals 
legal  status  under  U.S.  law  has  been 
apparent  since  shortly  after  they  ar- 
rived in  the  Embassy.  To  the  Reagan 
administration's  credit,  the  Pentecos- 
tals' circumstances  have  improved  in 
the  Emtwssy  in  the  last  2  years:  yet 
the  remaining  six  Pentecostals  are  de- 
serving of  the  legal  status  that  perma- 
nent residence  offers  them. 

So  many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed an  active  interest  in  the  plight 
of  the  Vashchenko  and  Chmykhalov 
families.  In  fact,  the  House  passed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  100  last 
year  as  a  means  of  caUing  on  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  find  a  humanitarian 
solution  to  the  predicament  the  six 
Pentecostals  find  themselves  in.  in  the 
basement  of  our  Embassy. 

Hearings  were  held  last  December 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion. Refugees,  and  International  Law 
during  which  all  concerned  parties,  in- 
cluding the  State  Department,  had  the 
opportunity  to  testify.  This  legislation 
represents  a  broad  consensus  that 
some  action  is  necessary  on  their 
behalf  and  attempts  to  take  into  ac- 
count many  of  the  concerns  of  the 
State  Department. 

Senator  Carl  Levin  has  worked  tire- 
lessly on  behalf  of  the  Pentecostals 
and  was  instnmiental  in  the  passage  of 
S.  312  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  understanding  that  he 
will  introduce  legislation  similar  to  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  in  the  near 
future. 

Kir.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will,  unfortunately,  not  insure  the 
emigration  of  these  brave  people  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Only  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities can  permit  them  to  leave. 
But  this  bill  will  remove  what  has 
been  a  major  roadblock  up  to  this 
point:  It  will  grant  legal  guarantees 
from  the  United  States  that  the  Pen- 
tecostals residing  in  the  basement  of 
our  Elmbassy  will  be  given  the  treat- 
ment they  deserve,  and  it  will  send  a 
strong  symbol  to  the  Soviets  that  the 
'UJS.  Government  takes  very  seriously 
the  imposition  of  unreasonable  obsti- 
nance  in  the  granting  of  visas  for 
these  people.  Granting  of  permanent 
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resident  status  will  provide  the  protec- 
tion the  Pentecostals  need  and  let  the 
Soviet  Government  know  of  our 
strong  resolve. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  and 
text  of  the  legislation  follows: 

Section  1.  Permanent  resident  visas  shall 
be  issued  to  Maria  and  Timofei  Chmykha- 
lov. and  Lilia.  Peter,  Liubov.  and  Augustina 
Vashchenko  upon  payment  of  the  required 
fees.  The  six  Pentecostals  would  not  become 
eligible  for  U.S.  citizenship  until  they  en- 
tered the  United  SUtes. 

Section  2.  Having  entered  the  United 
States,  the  six  Pentecostals  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  (1)  have  resided  in  United  States 
for  five  years  prior  to  eligibility  for  citizen- 
ship, or  (2)  to  have  met  the  continuous  resi- 
dence requirements  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.« 


VOLUNTARY  PAYROLL  DEDUC- 
TIONS FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  POLITICAL  FUNDS  OP  NON- 
PARTY AFFILIATED  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  December  28,  1982.  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  published  pro- 
posed regulations  which  would  prohib- 
it the  use  of  voluntary  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  to  political 
funds  of  nonparty  affiliated  organiza- 
tions. At  least  three  House  commit- 
tees. Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the 
Judiciary,  and  House  Administration, 
have  jurisdiction  over  laws  relating  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  After  reviewing  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  I  concluded,  as  did 
Chairmen  Rodino  and  Hawkims,  that 
the  regulations  were  not  consistent 
with  applicable  laws,  and  together,  we 
submitted  formal  comments  on  the 
proposed  regulations.  I  am  inserting 
those  comments  in  the  Record  so  they 
will  be  readily  available  to  our  col- 
leagues: 

HoDSE  or  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee ON  Post  Ofpice  and  Civn. 
Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1983. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Morris. 
General  Counsel  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Morris:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  concern  over  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management's  recent  proposal  to  amend 
civil  service  regulations  governing  employee 
political  activity,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  vol- 
untary payroll  deductions  for  contributions 
to  political  funds  of  nonparty  affUlated  or- 
ganizations.  (47   PR  57724,   December  28, 
1982). 

In  our  view  the  proposed  amendments 
represent  a  substantial  broadening  of  cur- 
rent legal  restrictions  on  political  activity,  a 
broadening  that  Is  not  consistent  with  cur- 
rent laws  on  the  subject,  and  which  is 
beyond  the  authority  of  OPM.  The  effect  of 
the  proposed  changes  would  be  to  restrict 
the  rights  of  employees  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  political  process,  beyond  any- 
thing Intended  by  Congress. 


There  Is  no  question  as  to  the  right  of 
government  employees  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  to  political  parties  and  organi- 
zations, including  candidate  committees. 
This  is  provided  in  current  OPM  regula- 
tions. 5  CPR  733.111(8).  Within  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
such  contributions  by  employees  directly  to 
parties  and  candidates  are  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Given  this  fact,  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  policy  protecting  em- 
ployees from  possible  coercion  or  reprisal  on 
political  grounds,  the  source  of  OPM's  con- 
cern with  knowledge  of  employee  contribu- 
tions to  a  nonparty  affiliated  and  issue- 
based  political  fund,  contributions  which 
cannot  be  identified  with  either  parUcular 
political  party  or  candidate,  is  not  apparent. 
The  political  fund  contribution  actually  pro- 
vides greater  insulation  from  partisan  politi- 
cal identification.  The  proposed  regulations 
therefore  run  counter  to  the  public  policy 
relied  upon  by  OPM. 

Aside  from  the  public  policy  indicated 
above,  OPM  relies  upon  various  Federal 
statutes,  including  the  Hatch  Act,  which  are 
asserted  to  bar  operation  of  a  voluntary 
payroll  deduction  system.  We  disagree  with 
tli&t  ssscrtion. 

With  respect  to  the  Hatch  Act.  that  stat- 
ute clearly  prohibits  only  "partisan"  politi- 
cal activities.  The  term  "partisan"  has  a  lim- 
ited and  specific  meaning  in  this  context, 
namely,  reference  to  a  major  political  party. 
5  U.S.C.  7236:  5  C:FR  733.101(f).  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  explicitly  recog- 
nized that  the  Hatch  Act's  prohibitions 
extend  only  to  activities  directed  to  "party 
action"  and  "party  success".  Public  Workers 
v.  MitcheU  330  U.S.  75.  100  (1947)  (pluraUty 
opinion).  This  was  also  the  consistent  posi- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  last  attempt  to  amend 
the  Hatch  Act.  the  Conmiission  officially  in- 
formed Congress  that  the  Hatch  Act  applies 
to  direct  participation  by  employees  In  the 
management  and  campaigns  "of  major  polit- 
ical parties".  H.  Rept.  94-444,  94th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Sess.  32  (1975). 

Activity  directed  towards  a  nonparty  af- 
filiated political  fund  is  therefore  not  "par- 
tisan" activity  proscribed  by  the  Hatch  Act. 
In  addition,  the  Hatch  Act  does  not  in  fact 
prohibit  all  partisan  political  activity  but 
only  "takiing]  an  actiw  part  In  political 
management  or  In  political  campaigns".  5 
U.S.C.  7324(aK2)  (emphasis  added).  The 
processing  of  payroll  allotment  forms  sub- 
mitted by  government  employees  who  have 
decided  to  make  a  voluntary  contribution 
hardly  involves  the  processing  employees  in 
"active"  management  or  campaigning.  In 
this  regard  we  refer  you  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  the  Matter 
of  WiUiam  v.  Hargadine,  Jr.,  Political  Activ- 
ity Reporter  629,  633  (C»C  No.  F-1369-62) 
(Nov.  24.  1952).  In  that  casf,  the  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  an  employee  who  took 
and  delivered  payments  for  a  partisan 
dinner  from  employees  already  determined 
to  attend,  did  not  violate  the  Hatch  Act. 

Based  upon  the  al>ove,  we  believe  tliat 
OPM's  proposed  regulatory  amendments 
broaden  the  scope  of  Hatch  Act  prohibition 
beyond  those  presently  existing.  However, 
Congress  has  not  given  to  OPM,  any  more 
than  its  predecessor,  the  authority  to 
expand  upon  the  statutory  proscription  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  Civil  Service  Commission  v. 
National  Assoc,  of  Letter  Carriers,  413  U.S. 
548,  571-2  (1973)  ("Congress  Intended  to  de- 
prive Civil  Service  Commission  of  rulemak- 
ing power  .  .  .  [to]  fashioCn]  a  more  expan- 
sive definition  of  conduct  ttiat  would  violate 


the  [Hatch  Actl").  The  express  terms  of  the 
Hatch  Act  limit  protiilJited  acts  to  those  de- 
termined by  the  (DommlBsion  prior  to  July 
19.  1940.  5  VS.C.  7324(a). 

In  sum,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  the  Hatch 
Act  provides  neither  the  authority  nor  the 
Justification  for  OPM's  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

With  respect  to  the  criminal  code  provi- 
sions cited  in  the  proposal.  OPM  has  no  au- 
thority to  interpret  title  18.  CertaliUy,  it  is 
improper  for  OPM  to  incoriwrate  interpre- 
tations of  criminal  laws  into  regulations  im- 
plementing the  Hatch  Act  provisions  of  title 
5.  In  any  case,  OPM's  interpretation  of  the 
criminal  laws  is  erroneous. 

The  acceptance  and  processing  of  volun- 
tary allotment  forms  directing  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  portion  of  salary  to  a  political 
fund,  does  not  involve  a  payroll  employee  in 
"receiving"  or  "making"  political  contribu- 
tions within  the  meaning  of  the  criminal 
code. 

First,  the  allotment  form  is  not  a  "contri- 
bution" within  the  terms  of  the  criminal 
provisions,  which  adopt  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  definition  of  "contribu- 
tions". That  definition  no  longer  includes 
"promises"  or  "pledges"  to  contribute,  nor 
does  it  include  "allotments"  of  money  as 
would  the  OPM  regulations.  A  payroll  allot- 
ment form  has  no  intrinsic  value.  It  can 
hardly  be  analogized  to  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  check. 

Second,  as  to  "receipt,"  a  payroll  employ- 
ee processing  an  allotment  form  Is  no  more 
"receiving"  a  political  contribution  than  is 
the  IRS  employee  who  honors  a  taxpayer's 
request  to  transmit  $1  to  the  presidential 
campaign  fund  for  eventual  transmission  to 
qualifying  partisan  candidates. 

Third,  although  OPM's  proposal  loosely 
refers  to  the  "payment"  of  contributions  as 
unlawful,  in  fact  the  "making"  of  a  contri- 
bution is  prohibited  only  to  the  extent  that 
"receipt"  Is  by  an  employer  or  employing 
authority.  The  recipient  of  a  voluntary  pay- 
roll allotment  is  not  the  government  or  any 
agency  official  but  an  outside  organization. 
OPM's  ultimate  reliance  is  on  the  spectre 
of  coercion  of  employees  by  supervisors 
armed  with  knowledge  concerning  their  po- 
htlcal  contributions.  As  indicated  earlier  in 
tills  letter,  we  believe  that  any  such  concern 
favors  facilitating  contributions  to  political 
funds,  as  opposed  to  candidate  committees 
or  political  parties.  In  any  case,  a  payroll  al- 
lotment procedure  simply  does  not  invoke 
the  scenario  portrayed  by  OPM.  Supervisors 
are  not  involved  in  the  collection  of  allot- 
ment forms  or  voluntary  payments  by  em- 
ployees. There  are  ample  ways  for  OPM  to 
ensure  that  payroll  offices  do  not  compro- 
mise such  information.  Any  attempt  by  su- 
pervisors to  intrude  or  gain  access  to  Infor- 
mation would  violate  existing  laws  for 
which  there  are  enforcement  meclianisms 
already  established. 

Finally,  we  would  point  out  that  OPM's 
apparent  position  that  a  voluntary  allot- 
ment procedure  is  not  an  appropriate  mech- 
anism for  facilitating  contributions  to  politi- 
cal funds  of  employee  representative  organi- 
zations is  directly  contrary  to  congressional 
views  in  this  area. 

In  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
Congress  approved  and  authorized  the  use 
of  payroll  deduction  plans  for  contributions 
to  employee  organization  political  funds, 
"notwithstanding  any  other  law ".  2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)(5).  This  provision  removes  "any 
legal  impediment"  to  the  use  of  payroll  al- 
lotment plans  by  employee  representative 
organizations.  See  report  of  House-Senate 
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MEDICARE 
PAYMENT    LEG- 


Thx  Whiti  Hoi 
Waahington.  FebnurylZ,  IMX 
Hon.  Daii  RosTKmowsxi. 
Houte  of  Repretentative*. 
Waahington.  B.C. 

DSAB  Ma.  CBAiuiAir  Attached  is  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  Speaker  transmitting  a 
draft  bill  to  Improve  the  way  Medicare  pays 
hospitals. 

This  bOl  is  part  of  a  larger  health  care 
reform  package  that  I  will  announce  soon.  I 
am  smding  it  to  the  Congress  now.  however, 
because  I  understand  tliat  your  Committee 
wishes  to  begin  lU  work  on  the  proposal 
right  away.  ,     ^^ 

I  would  appreciate  your  personal  atten- 
tion in  expediting  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
It  is  a  keystone  of  our  efforts  to  provide  ef- 
ficient and  quaUty  medical  care  for  our 
aged. 

Sincerely, 

ROVALB  RSAOAll. 

SuiacA«T  OP  Phofosid  Mxdicaks 
Paoancnvx  PATMXirr  Rath  Act 
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ipnually  durlxw  the  past  three 
MS  National  Product,  by  con- 
percent  last  year.  Moreover, 
the  same  service  varies  slgnifi- 
lospttal  to  hospitaL  An  examl- 
M  edicare  data  shows  that  pay- 
seating  a  heart  attack  average 
hospital  and  $9,000  at  another 
h  no  apparent  difference  in 


bill  provides  a  better  altema- 

prospetively  determined  rates.  Medi- 

paymei  ts  for  operating  costs  would  be 

[elated  to  the  patient's  condi- 

w^uld  not  vary  from  hospital  to 

(or  differences  In  area  wage 

Efficient  hospitals  would  earn  a  sur- 

ones  would  show  deficits. 

wt^uld  be  a  prudent  buyer  of  serv- 

ensure  for  both  hospitals 

government   predictable 


Fideral 


Ck>ngress  to  give  the  draft  bill 
favorable  consideration. 


lod 


Ronald  Rkaoam. 


SecUon  1  would  assign  the  draft  blU  the 
short  tlUe  "Medicare  ProapecUve  Payment 
Rates  Act". 

Section  3  would  require  prospective  deter- 
mination of  payments  under  Medicare  with 
respect  to  operating  costs  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  instead  of  paymento  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  cost.  Proq)ecUvely  deter- 
mined payments  would  not  be  required  for 
psychiatric,  long-term,  or  children's  hospi- 
tals. The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  could,  by  regulation,  extend  the 
prospective  method  to  other  cost  elements 
of  Inpatient  hospital  services  (such  as  cap- 
ital-related cosU  and  teadilng  cosU)  and  to 
psychiatric  long-term,  and  children's  hospi- 
tals. Deductibles  and  coinsurance  would 
continue  to  be  required  of  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries as  under  existing  law  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  deducted  from  the  Medicare  pay- 
ments to  hospitals,  but  no  additional 
charges  could  be  Imposed  on  beneficiaries. 
Medicare  payments  for  services  payable 
under  this  section  on  a  prospective  basis,  to 
or  on  behalf  of  health  maintenance  organl- 
zaUons  (HMOs)  or  compeUtive  medical 
plans  (CMPs)  that  contract  with  Medicare 
on  a  coat  basil,  would  be  paid  on  that  pro- 
specUve  basis.  HMOs  and  CMPs  that  receive 
Medicare  payments  on  a  risk  basis  would 
continue  to  do  so  as  under  existing  law, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  section  4. 

Section  3  specifies  how  Medicare  pay- 
menU  for  InpaUent  hospital  services  would 
be  determined  prospectively: 

The  Secretary  wo»ild  set  a  payment 
amount  for  each  Medicare  inpatient  hospi- 
tal disdiarge  in  fiscal  year  1984  equal  to  the 
national  standard  rate  for  the  diagnosis  re- 
lated group  (DRO)  to  which  the  discharge 
belonged,  adjusted  for  regional  differences 
in  hospital  wage  levels,  and  updated  to  fiscal 
year  1983  by  the  estimated  rate  of  change  of 
hospital  costs  industry-wide,  and  from  fiscal 
year  1983  to  fiscal  year  1984  by  the  estimat- 
ed increase  In  the  hospital  market  basket 
index.  The  national  standard  rate  for  each 
DRO  would  be  equal  to  the  product  of  an 
appropriate  cost  level  per  discharge  (deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  for  all  Medicare 
discharges  and  an  appropriate  weighting 
factor  (determined  by  the  Secretary)  for 
that  DRO.  „„ 

The  Secretary  could  revise  the  DROs 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Secretary  would  annually  adjust  the 
payment  amounts  determined  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  provide  compensation  that  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  Judgment  deemed  adequate  for 


./{' 


effidoitly  and  economically  operated  boapl- 
^^i«  taking  into  account  such  factors  as 
changes  in  tlie  cost  per  unit  of  goods  and 
services,  changes  in  productivity,  and  tech- 
nological and  scientific  advances.  He  could 
also,  from  time  to  Ume.  adjust  the  payment 
amounts  to  take  Into  account  such  factors 
ss  changes  he  had  made  in  the  DROs. 
dianges  in  the  portion  of  cosU  attributable 
to  wages,  changes  in  the  kinds  of  costs  for 
wtilch  prospective  payments  were  to  be 
made  (as  he  may  have  provided  by  regula- 
tion), or  regiimal  differences  (or  changes  In 
those  differences)  in  the  cost  per  unit  of 
goods  and  services  other  than  wages.  He 
could  also  establish  payment  amounts  for 
new  DROs  at  levels  coniparable  to  amounU 
established  for  previous  ones  Involving  com- 
parable use  of  liospltal  resources. 

The  Secretary  could  provide  for  excep- 
tions and  adjustments  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  sole  community  hospitals.  The  Sec- 
retary could  also  pay  additional  amounts  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  for  discharges 
whose  length  of  stay  exceeded  by  thirty 
days  or  more  that  mean  length  of  stay  of 
the  discharges  in  a  particular  DRO. 

The  Secretary  would  publish  a  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  by  September  1  of 
fiscal  year  1984  and  of  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  esUbllshlng  the  payment 
amounts  for  the  ccHnlng  fiscal  year. 

Payment  amounts,  exceptions,  adjust- 
ments, and  rules  esUbllshed  under  this  sec- 
tion and  related  claims  would  not  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

Section  3  would  also  repeal  the  cost  llmiU 
and  target  amount  provisions  enacted  by 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1983.  except  tliat  the  target  amount 
provisions  would  continue  to  apply  perma- 
nently to  hospitals  not  paid  on  a  prospective 
basis  under  the  draft  bill,  and  that  the  in- 
crease in  target  amounts  permitted  for 
fiscal  year  1984  would  be  only  the  estimated 
increase  in  the  hospital  market  basket 
Index,  rather  tlian  that  Increase  plus  1  per- 
cent. ,^.^ 
Section  4  would  permit  an  HMO  or  a  CMP 
that  receives  Medicare  payments  on  a  risk 
basis  to  choose  to  have  the  Secretary  direct- 
ly pay  hospitals  for  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  to  Medicare  enrollees  of  the 
HMO  or  (3MP.  The  payment  amounts  would 
be  at  the  appropriate  DRO  rate  (or  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  cost,  as  applicable),  and 
would  be  deducted  from  Medicare  payments 
to  the  HMO  or  CMP. 

Section  5  specifies  that  the  amendmenU 
enacted  by  the  draft  bill  would  not  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  develop, 
carry  out,  or  continue  experiments  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

Section  6  would  enact  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Section  7  would  make  the  amendments  en- 
acted by  the  draft  bill  effective  with  respect 
to  items  and  services  furnished  by  a  hospital 
after  ite  last  cost  reporting  period  that 
began  before  October  1983.  The  Secretary 
would  appropriately  reduce  the  payment 
amount  for  any  discharge  If  the  admission 
occurred  before  the  first  cost  reporting 
period  that  began  after  September  1983  to 
take  into  account  amounts  payable  under 
Medicare  under  existing  provisions  of  law 
for  items  and  services  furnished  before  that 
period.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
publish  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  by 
September  1,  1983.  esUbllshlng  the  pay- 
ment amounte  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  to 
allow  for  a  period  of  public  comment.  The 
payment  amounts  would  be  effective  as  of 
October  1  (without  the  necessity  for  consid- 


eration of  comments  received),  but  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  publish  a  notice 
by  December  31  affirming  or  modifying  the 
amounts  after  considering  the  comments. 
Any  decreases  in  payment  amounts  in  that 
notice  would  apply  only  to  discharges  occur- 
ring more  than  30  days  after  lU  pubUcatloa 

H.R. - 

A  bill  to  provide  for  prospective  payment 
rates  under  Medicare  for  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal services,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 

Representativea    of   the    United   Statea   of 

America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled. 

SHORT  TTTLE  AHD  aKFKKKHCKS  IH  ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medicare  Prospective  Payment  Rates 
Act".  ,    ^ 

(b)  The  amendments  in  this  Act  apply  to 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

MZDICAKX  PAYMENTS  POH  INPATIENT  HOSPrTAI. 
SERVICES  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  PROSPECTIVE  RATES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1814(b)  Is  amended— 
(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (I), 
by  striking  out  "and  1886",  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  operating  costs  of  in- 
patient hospital  services  of  other  than  psy- 
chiatric, long-term,  or  children's  hospitals 
(and  such  costs  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices of  psychiatric,  long-term,  or  children's 
hospitals  and  such  other  coste  of  Inpatient 
hospital  services  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  by  regulation),  the 
amount  determined  prospectively  as  provid- 
ed by  section  1888.  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  or  under  an  exception  grant- 
ed under  section  1886(d): 

"(3)  with  respect  to  other  costs  of  Inpa- 
tient hospital  services  and  with  respect  to 
other  services,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  or  in  section  1888,— 

"(A)  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  reasonable  cost  of 
the  services,  as  determined  under  section 
1861(v)  and  as  further  limited  by  section 
1881(bK2)(B).  and  (11)  the  customary 
charges  with  respect  to  the  services,  or 

"(B)  if  the  services  are  furnished  by  a 
public  provider  of  services  free  of  cliarge  or 
at  nominal  charges  to  the  public,  the 
amount  determined  on  the  basis  of  those 
items  (specified  In  regulations)  included  in 
the  determination  of  such  reasonable  cost 
as  the  Secretary  finds  wiU  provide  fair  com- 
pensation to  the  provider  for  the  services: 

"(b)  The  matter  in  section  1888 
(aX3XB)(ll)  (43  U.S.C.  1395cc(aK3XBXli)) 
preceding  subclause  (I)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  with  respect  to  costs  subject  to 
secUon  1814(bXl)"  after  "except  with  re- 
spect to  emergency  services". 

(CXI)  Section  1888(dX3XA)  te  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"(3)  Subparagraph  (AXli)  and  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  subsection  (bX3).". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1886  U  as- 
signed the  heading  "Elimination  of  Lesser- 
of-Cost-or-Charges  Provision",  is  redesignat- 
ed as  subsection  (J),  and  is  transferred  to 
the  end  of  section  1814. 

PROSPECTIVE     DETERMINATION      OP     MEDICARE 
PAYMENT    RATES    POR    WPATIBNT    HOSPITAL 

SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1886  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 


"PROSPECTTVE  DETERMINATION  OP  PAYMENT 
RATES  POR  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

"Sec.  1886.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  de- 
termine a  payment  amount  for  each  inpa- 


tient hospital  discharge  in  fiscal  year  1984 
involving  inpatient  hospital  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  part  A 
of  this  title.  That  amount  shall  t>e  equal  to  a 
national  standard  rate  per  diaciiarge  for  the 
diagnosis  related  group  to  which  that  dis- 
charge belongs  (the  product  of  an  appropri- 
ate standard  cost  level  per  discharge  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  aU  discharges  in- 
volving inpatient  hospital  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  tmder  part  A  of  this 
title  and  an  appropriate  weighting  factor  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  for  that  diagno- 
sis related  group),  adjusted  for  regional  dif- 
ferences in  hospital  wage  levels,  and  updat- 
ed to  fiscal  year  1983  by  the  estimated  rate 
of  change  of  hospital  coste  Industry-wide, 
and  from  fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year  1984 
by  the  percentage  increase  defined  in  para- 
graph (3). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
'percentage  increase'  shaU  be  equal  te  the 
pereentage,  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  by 
which  the  cost  of  the  mix  of  goods  and  wrv- 
Ices  (including  personnel  coste  but  excluding 
non-operating  coste)  comprising  routine,  an- 
cillary, and  special  care  until  inpatient  hos- 
pital services.  iMsed  on  an  Index  of  appropri- 
ately weighted  Indicators  of  dianges  In 
wages  and  prices  which  are  represenUtlve 
of  the  mix  of  such  goods  and  services,  for 
fiscal  year  1984  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  mix 
of  such  goods  and  services  for  fiscal  year 

1983. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
make  changes  (indudlng  the  establishment 
of  new  groups)  in  the  diagnosis  related 
groups  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  hospital 
discharges  in  fiscal  year  198S  and  in  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  adjust  (uniformly,  or 
IndividuaUy  for  specified  diagnosis  related 
groups)  the  payment  amounte  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  so  as  to  provide  com- 
peniaUon  that  the  Secretary  in  tUs  Judg- 
ment deems  adequate  for  efficienUy  and 
economically  operated  hospitals,  taking  Into 
accotmt  such  factors  as  changes  in  the  cost 
per  unit  of  goods  and  services,  changes  In 
productivity,  and  technological  and  sdentlf- 
ic  advances. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to 
time,  adjust  the  payment  amounte  deter- 
mined under  subaeeUon  (a)  to  take  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  changes  made  in  the 
diagnosis  reUted  groups,  dianges  in  tbe  por- 
tion of  coste  attributable  to  wages,  changes 
in  the  kinds  of  coste  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  (pursuant  to  regula- 
tions as  provided  in  section  1814(bXl)).  or 
regional  differences  (or  changes  In  those 
differences)  in  the  cost  per  unit  of  goods  or 
services  other  than  wages.  The  Secretary 
may  also,  from  time  to  time,  establish  pay- 
ment amounte  for  new  diagnosis  related 
groups  at  levels  comparable  to  amounte  es- 
Ubllshed for  previous  diagnnsis  related 
groups  involving  comparable  use  of  hospital 
resources. 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  may  provide  (on  a 
general,  class,  or  Individual  basis)  for  excep- 
tions and  adjustmente  to  the  payment 
amounte  established  under  the  previous 
subsections  to  take  into  accotmt  the  special 
needs  of  sole  community  hospitals. 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  addi- 
tional payment  amounte  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  for  any  discharge  whose 
length  of  stey  exceeds  by  thirty  or  more 
days  the  mean  length  of  stay  of  the  dis- 
charges in  the  diagnosis  related  group  to 
which  that  discharge  belongs. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  payment 


amounte  establlahed  under  subsection  (cXl) 
no  later  than  the  September  1  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
the  amounte  are  to  apply. 

"(f)  Payment  amounts,  exceptions,  adjust- 
ments, and  rules  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  condusive,  and  claims 
related  thereto  (indudlng  claims  reUted  to 
administrative  procedures  used  or  actions 
authorised  but  not  taken)  sbaU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  or  consideration  by  any  court 
under  any  form  of  Judicial  process  or  proce- 
dure.". 

(b)  lltle  XVIII  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  f  oUowlnr 


"TARGET  INPATXXirr  HOSPITAL  AMOUNTS  POR 
CEKTAIN  HOSPITALS 

"Sec.  1888.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1813,  if  the  operating  coste  per  dis- 
charge of  inpatient  tiospital  servioes  for  a 
cost  reporting  period  of  a  hofi>ltal  that  does 
not  receive  paymente  under  section 
1814(bXl)— 

"(1)  are  leas  than  or  equal  to  the  target 
amount  (as  defined  in  subsection  (O)  for 
that  hospital  for  that  period,  the  amount  of 
the  payment  with  respect  to  such  operating 
coste  payable  under  part  A  on  a  per  dis- 
charge basis  shaU  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  operating  costs,  plus— 

"(A)  SO  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  target  amount  exceeds  the  amount  of 
such  opeiUing  costs,  or 

"(B)  5  percent  of  the  target  amount, 
whichever  is  less,  or 

"(3)  are  greater  than  that  target  amount, 
the  amount  of  the  payment  with  respect  to 
such  operating  ooste  payable  undo'  part  A 
on  a  per  discharge  basis  shaU  be  equal  to 
(A)  the  target  amount,  plus  (B)  in  tbe  case 
of  cost  reporting  periods  beginning  before 
October  1.  1984.  35  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  amount  of  such  <«>eraUng 
coste  exceeds  the  target  amount 

"(bXl)  For  purposes  of  sub«ectlon(a).  the 
term  'target  amount'  means,  with  re9>ect  to 
a  hOQ>ltal  for  particular  13  month  cost  re- 
porting period.— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  first  such  reporting 
period  for  which  this  subsection  Is  In  effect, 
the  target  amount  under  section  1886(bX3) 
(as  In  effect  before  enactment  of  the  Medi- 
care ProspecUve  Payment  Rates  Act)  for 
the  pieoeding  13  month  cost  reporting 
period,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  later  reporting 
period,  the  target  amount  for  the  preceding 
13  month  cost  reporting  period, 
increased  by  the  applicable  percentage  in- 
crease under  paragraph  (3)  for  that  parUcu- 
lar  cost  reporting  period. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
'applicable  percentage  Increase'  for  any  13 
month  cost  reporting  period  shall  be  equal 
(A)  the  percentage,  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, by  which  the  cost  of  the  mix  of  goods 
and  services  (indudlng  personnel  coste  but 
exduding  non-operating  coste)  comprising 
routine,  ancillary,  and  special  care  unit  In- 
patient hospital  services,  based  on  an  Index 
of  appropriately  weighted  Indicators  of 
changes  in  wages  and  prices  which  are  rep- 
resentetlve  of  the  mix  of  such  goods  and 
services,  for  that  cost  reporting  period  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  the  mix  of  such  goods  and 
services  for  the  preceding  13  month  cost  re- 
porting period,  plus  (B)  in  the  case  of  cost 
reporting  periods  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30, 1984, 1  percent.". 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  ex- 
emption from,  or  an  exception  and  adjust- 
ment to,  the  method  under  this  subsection 
for  determining  the  amount  of  payment  to  a 
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hospital  wherd  events  beyond  the  hospital's 
control  or  ext -aordinary  circumstances,  in- 
cluding chanrfe  In  the  case  mix  of  the  hosp- 
tal,  create  a  distortion  in  the  Increase  in 
costs  for  a  cost  reporting  period  (including 
any  distortion  in  the  costs  for  the  base 
period  against  which  the  increase  is  meas- 
ured). The  Sei  retary  may  provide  for  such 
other  exemptions  from,  and  exceptions  and 
adjustments  ti.  the  method  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  ippropriate,  including  those 
which  he  dee4^  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  decrease  in  the  inpatient  hospital 
services  that  k  hospital  provides  and  that 
are  customartl  v  provided  directly  by  similar 
hospitals  whic  ti  results  in  a  significant  dis- 
tortion in  thej  operating  costs  of  inpatient 
hospital  servic  is. 

•■(d)  In  the  case  of  any  hospital  having 
any  cost  repor  ;ing  period  of  other  than  a  12 
month  period  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  12  laonth  period  which  shall  be 
used  for  purpc  ses  of  this  section. 

"(eKl)  The  I  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an 
adjustment  u  Jder  this  subsection  in  the 
amount  of  piyment  otherwise  provided  a 
hospital  undei  this  section  in  the  case  of  a 
hospital  whicl  i,  as  of  August  15,  1982,  was 
subject  to  the  taxes  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referrt  d  to  as  the  'FICA  taxes')  im- 
posed by  secti  m  3111  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1 954  and  which  is  not  subject 
to  such  taxes  :  or  part  or  all  of  a  cost  report- 
ing period. 

"(2)  In  mak  ng  such  an  adjustment  for  a 
cost  reporting  period  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
timate the  am  junt  of  the  operating  costs  of 
inpatient  hosi  ital  services  that  would  have 
resulted  If  thi  ■  hospital  was  subject  to  the 
FICA  taxes  diring  that  period.  In  making 
that  estimate  ;he  Secretary  shall  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  th<  PICA  taxes  that  would  have 
been  paid  (tut  not  below  zero)  by  the 
amount  of  co^ts  which  the  hospital  demon- 
strates to  thel  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
were  incurred  In  the  period  for  pensions, 
health,  and  <ther  fringe  benefits  for  em- 
ployees (and  [ormer  employees  and  family 
members)  con  parable  to.  and  instead  of.  the 
benefits  provded  under  title  II  and  this 
tlUe. 

(3)  If  a  hoi  pital's  operating  costs  of  inpa 
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graph  (2)  is  gi  eater  than  the  hospital's  oper 
ating  costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services  de- 
termined wltlout  regard  to  this  subsection 
for  a  cost  rep  orting  period,  then  the  Secre- 
tary shall  red  ice  the  amount  otherwise  paid 
the  hospital  respecting  operating  costs  of 
inpatient  hosjltal  services)  under  this  title 
for  the  perio<  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  paid  the  hos- 
pital (if  the  ^inount  of  the  operating  costs 
of  inpatient  hospital  services  estimated 
under  paragikph  (2)  were  treated  as  the 
amount  of  tlie  operating  costs  of  inpatient 
hospital  services)  exceeds  the  amount  that 
would  have  lieen  paid  the  hospital  if  this 
subsection  did  not  apply;  except  that,  in 
making  such  a  determination  for  a  cost  re- 
porting periol  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984,  Clause  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
shall  continue  to  apply.". 


SECRRABT    TO    HOSPITALS    OH 
I  OEALTH  MAIHTXMAHCX  ORGAMIZA- 
llCFRTnVK  MXDICAL  PLAHS 

Jectlon  1876(g)  is  amended  by 

end  the  following: 

sharing  contract  under  this 

_. .  at  the  option  of  an  eligible 

,.  provide  that  the  Secretary— 

leimburse  hospitals  either  for 

cost  (as  determined  under 

1861(tr))  or  for  payment  amounts  de- 


termined in  accordance  with  section  1886.  as 
applicable,  of  inpatient  hospital  services  fur- 
nished to  individuals  enrolled  with  such  or- 
ganization pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  and 

"(B)  will  deduct  the  amoimt  of  such  reim- 
bursement from  payment  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  made  to  such  organization.". 

EITECT  OP  AMKHDMEirrS  ON  AUTHORITY  POR 
KXPnUMKHTS  AMD  DEMONSTRATIOM  PROJECTS 

Sk.  5.  The  amendments  enacted  by  this 
Act  shaU  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
develop,  carry  out,  or  continue  experiments 
and  demonstration  projects. 

COHFORMIHO  A1IZHDIIXHT8 

SBC.  6.  (a)  The  matter  in  section  1814(g) 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(or  would  be  if  subsection  (bXl)  did 
not  apply) "  after  "1881(vKlXD) ". 

(b)  Section  1814<hX2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  reasonable  costs  for  such  serv- 
ices" and  inserting  'the  amount  that  would 
be  payable  for  such  services  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)". 

(c)  The  matter  in  section  1835(e)  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(or  would  be  if  section  1814<bKl)  did  not 
apply)"  after  ■•1861(vKlKD)". 

(d)  The  matter  in  section  1861(vKlXOKi) 
following  subclause  (III)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  the  basis  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  inpatient  hospital  services"  and  in- 
serting instead  "as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  1814(b)". 

(e)  Section  1861(vX2XA)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  amount  equal  to  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of"  and  inserting  instead  "the 
amount  that  would  be  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to". 

(f)  Section  1861(vX2XB)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  equivalent  of  the  reasona- 
ble cost  or". 

(g)  Section  1881(vX3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  reasonable  cost  of  such  bed  and 
board  furnished  in  semi-private  accommoda- 
tions (determined  pursuant  to  pararaph 
(1))"  and  inserting  instead  "the  amount  oth- 
erwise payable  under  this  title  for  such  bed 
and  board  furnished  in  semi-private  accom- 
modations". 

(h)  Section  1881(vX7XB)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  further  limitations  on  reasonable 
cost  for  operating  costs  of  inpatient  hospital 
services,  see  section  1888.". 

(i)  Section  1861  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (m)  the  following: 

"(n)  The  term  operating  costs'  with  re- 
spect to  inpatient  hospital  services  means 
routine  operating  costs,  ancillary  service  op- 
erating costs,  and  special  care  unit  operat- 
ing costs.". 

(j)  Section  1861  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (aa)  the  following: 

"(bb)  The  term  'long-term  hospital'  means 
hospital  whose  average  inpatient  length  of 
stoy  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  Is 
greater  than  25  days,  and  any  other  hospital 
with  appropriate  characteristics  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.". 

(k)  Section  1861  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(ee)  The  term  'children's  hospital'  means 
a  hospital  whose  inpatients  are  predomi- 
nantly individuals  under  18  years  of  age. 

"(ff)  The  term  sole  community  hospital' 
means  a  hospital  that,  by  reason  of  factors 
such  as  isolated  l(x»tion  or  absence  of  other 
hospitals  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary), 
is  the  sole  source  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices reasonably  available  to  individuals  in  a 
geographical  area  who  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  part  A.". 


(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1881 
(bX2XA)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 1861(v)"  and  inserting  Instead  "para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1814(b)". 

(m)  Section  1883(e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "payment"  and  insert- 
ing Instead  "reasonable  costs",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "title  XVIII  reimburse- 
ment" and  inserting  instead  "reasonable 
costs  under  this  title". 

(n)  Section  1887(aXlXB)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  a  reasonable  cost  basis"  and 
inserting  instead  "as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  1814(b)". 

CPPKCTIVX  DATE 

Sic.  7.  (aXl)  The  amendmenU  made  by 
this  act  apply  to  items  and  services  fur- 
nished by  or  under  arrangements  with  a 
hospital  after  its  last  cost  reporting  period 
that  has  begun  before  October  1983. 

(2)  A  change  in  a  hospital's  cost  reporting 
period  that  has  been  made  after  November 
1982  shall  be  recognized  for  purposes  of  this 
section  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  finds  good  cause  for  that 
change. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  appropri- 
ate reduction  in  the  payment  amount  under 
section  1814(bKl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  2(aX2)  of  this  Act) 
for  any  discharge,  if  the  admission  has  oc- 
curred before  a  hospital's  first  cost  report- 
ing period  that  has  begun  after  September 
1983,  to  take  into  acount  amounts  payable 
imder  title  XVIII  of  that  Act  (as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act) 
for  items  and  services  furnished  before  that 
period. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  of  the  payment 
amounts  established  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act)  no  later 
than  September  1,  1983,  and  allow  for  a 
period  fo  public  conunent  thereon.  The  pay- 
ment amounts  shall  become  effective  on  the 
following  October  1  without  the  necessity 
for  consideration  of  comments  received,  but 
the  Secretary  shall,  by  notice  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  affirm  or  modify  the 
amounts  by  the  following  December  31  after 
considering  those  comments.  A  modification 
that  reduces  a  payment  amount  shall  apply 
only  to  discharges  occurring  after  30  days 
after  notice  of  the  modification  Is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Rules  to  implement 
that  subsection  shall,  and  exceptions,  ad- 
justments, or  additional  payment  amounts 
under  section  1886(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  may,  be  established  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  described  In  the  preceding 
sentences  of  this  paragraph.* 


JOINT    RESOLUTION    DESIGNAT- 
ING        NATIONAL         NURSING 
HOME  RESIDENTS  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
designating  April  29,  1983,  as  "Nation- 
al Nursing  Home  Residents  Day."  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(David  Pryor)  has  introduced  an  iden- 
tical resolution  in  the  other  body. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  I  have  spon- 
sored this  measure,  which  is  designed 
to  focus  attention  on  the  accomplish- 


ments of  nursing  home  residents 
around  the  country  and  to  let  them 
know  that  we  care  about  them  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  work  that 
they  have  done,  and  continue  to  do,  to 
build  this  country. 

For  years,  residents  of  nursing 
homes  have  lived  in  relative  isolation 
in  our  cities  and  towns.  Through 
major  cooperative  efforts,  we  can  turn 
this  situation  around.  National  Nurs- 
ing Home  Residents  Day  celebrations 
have  drawn  nursing  home  residents 
and  their  communities  closer  together 
through  a  broad  range  of  activities 
aimed  at  recognizing  resident  con- 
cerns, accomplishments,  and  communi- 
ty involvement. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  examples  of  local  activities  that 
have  stimulated  community  interac- 
tion with  nursing  homes  through  spe- 
cial events.  In  my  home  State  of  Flori- 
da, Gov.  Bob  Graham  officially  pro- 
claimed April  28,  1982,  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Nursing  Home  Hotline  Patrol  of 
Pinellas  County,  over  150  members  of 
nursing  home  resident  councils,  nurs- 
ing home  staff  and  others  were  invited 
to  discuss  issues  of  facility  regulation 
and  residents'  rights.  Other  States,  in- 
cluding Minnesota,  West  Virginia,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  also  have  en- 
dorsed official  State  proclamations. 

Citywide  ceremonies  and  festivities 
have  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Port  Collins.  Colo.,  St.  Louis  Park, 
Tex.,  and  Salisbury.  Md.  Last  year 
residents  of  Lakeshore  Inn  in  Waseca. 
Minn.,  celebrated  Nursing  Home  Resi- 
dents Day  by  broadcasting  their  home 
activities  on  radio. 

The  Wilder  West  Resident  Council 
in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  sponsored  a  work- 
shop on  self-determination  for  resi- 
dents to  which  residents  and  staff 
were  invited.  In  Chicago,  the  Illinois 
Citizens  for  Better  Care  cosponsored 
with  the  Cook  Coimty  Legal  Assist- 
ance Foundation  another  type  of 
workshop  to  develop  more  active  resi- 
dent councils. 

Other  activities  included  community 
fairs  which  opened  the  doors  of  nurs- 
ing homes  to  citizens  who  had  never 
visited  them.  Forums  were  held  to 
inform  the  general  public  of  such 
issues  as  residents'  rights,  volunteer 
opportunities,  and  changes  in  Federal 
nursing  home  policies. 

These  communities  and  many  more 
which  I  am  unable  to  mention  here 
have  made  a  commitment  to  older 
Americans  living  in  nursing  homes. 
They  have  worked  to  make  long-term 
care  both  inside  and  outside  of  institu- 
tional settings  part  of  a  total  package 
of  caring  for  the  elderly,  a  goal  that  I 
have  sought  through  my  years  of 
public  service. 

By  introducing  this  resolution.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing the  citizens  groups  and  nursing 
home  providers  who  help  sponsor  spe- 


cial celebrations.  In  particular.  I  want 
to  recognize  two  national  organiza- 
tions—the National  Coalition  of  Resi- 
dent Councils  and  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Coalition  for  Nursing  Home 
Reform— for  working  to  help  make 
this  event  a  success  throughout  the 
country. 

I  submit  for  the  Rsccmo  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  and  an  editorial  printed 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  on  April 
28.  1982.  I  hope  that  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  will  use  this 
fine  example  of  community  spirit  and 
support  to  generate  local  activities  this 
year. 

NURSIHG  HOMZ  ReSIDKHTS'  DaY 

Need  a  fourth  for  bridge  or  a  fishing 
buddy?  Or  a  companion  for  church  services, 
a  band  concert,  a  good  film  or  a  stroll  on  the 
pier? 

A  visit  to  the  Dali  Museum  or  a  little 
window  shopping  along  Beach  Drive  could 
be  more  enjoyable  with  someone  to  talk  to. 
And.  surely,  a  baseball  game  is  more  fun  in 
the  company  of  a  real  sports  fan.  Even  your 
famous  apple  pie  will  taste  better  if  shared 
with  a  friend. 

Where  can  one  find  an  interesting,  appre- 
ciative companion  for  such  pursuits? 

There  are  some  6.000  elderly  persons  in 
Pinellas  County  nursing  homes.  Many  of 
them  are  alone,  without  relatives  or  friends 
in  the  community.  Often,  they  have  had 
fascinating  adventures,  built  successful  ca- 
reers and  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  state  and  nation.  Many  of  them  will 
simply  remind  you  of  departed  loved  ones. 

Although  nursing  homes  try  to  arrange 
social  activities,  many  of  the  elderly  pa- 
tients yearn  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  com- 
munity, to  make  friends  outside  the  institu- 
tion, to  participate  in  civic  activities  and 
enjoy  the  companionship  of  children.  Those 
who  are  too  ill  or  infirm  to  leave  the  nurs- 
ing home  are  hungry  for  someone  to  visit. 
Even  conversations  with  a  stranger,  who 
may  become  a  friend,  are  healthy  reminders 
that  the  world  is  still  out  there  and  just 
talking  with  someone  may  help  them  hold 
onto  life. 

That  is  the  reason  for  today's  celebration 
of  National  Nursing  Home  Residents'  Day. 
Gov.  Bob  Graham  has  proclaimed  the  ob- 
servance in  Florida  to  recognize  the  contri- 
butions that  our  elderly  citizens  have  made 
to  society  and  to  assure  them  that  the  state 
and  community  care  for  them  and  want 
them  to  receive  good  care  in  nursing  homes. 

The  observance  also  is  a  reminder  to  all  of 
us  that  many  elderly  citizens  In  nursing 
homes  can  still  be  valuable  participants  in 
community  affairs  and  personal  relation- 
ships. They  have  wisdom,  warmth  and  the 
love  and  understanding  that  advanced  years 
bring. 

Visits  by  friends  and  volunteers  can 
brighten  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  lonely  old 
people  who  need  to  feel  that  they  are  stUl  a 
part  of  our  community. 

Community  participation  in  nursing 
homes  also  will  do  something  else.  It  will 
improve  the  quality  of  patients'  care, 
making  all  nursing  homes  more  compassion- 
ate and  cheerful  places— for  that  time  when 
advancing  years  will  place  many  of  us  in  the 
care  of  strangers. 
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Joint  resolution  designating  April  29. 1983. 
as  "National  Nursing  Home  Residents  Day" 

Whereas  over  one  million  older  Americans 
reside  in  nursing  homes  and  one  in  five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  at  some  time; 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and,  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas  Congress  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  and  involvement  In  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents; 

Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  nursing 
home  residents:  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  join  in  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaovled  by  the  Senate  arid  Hove  of  Rep- 
nsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  29.  1983. 
is  designated  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day",  a  time  of  renewed  recogni- 
tion, concern  and  respect  for  the  Nation's 
nursing  home  residenU.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
ACHIEVE  OPEN.  FAIR.  AND  EQ- 
UITABLE  ACCESS  TO  FOREIGN 
MARKETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing,  along 
with  Messrs.  Gibbons.  Shannon, 
Downey.  Conable.  Vander  Jagt,  Fren- 
ZEL.  and  ScHULZE.  H.R.  1571.  a  bill  de- 
signed to  insure  reciprocal  market  op- 
portimities  in  trade,  trade  in  services, 
and  investment.  This  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  in  re- 
sponding to  the  ever-increasing  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  trade  abroad.  The  bill  also 
insures  that  foreign  direct  investment 
is  an  activity  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

At  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  fair  trade. 
Most  countries  around  the  world  bene- 
fit extensively  from  our  "open  door" 
trade  policy.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
current  stagnation  of  the  world  econo- 
my, many  of  those  same  nations  have 
decided  to  erect  subtle  and  not-so- 
subtle  barriers  to  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. In  order  to  maintain  the  credibil- 
ity of  worldwide  free  trade,  the  United 
States  must  earnestly  pursue  the 
elimination  of  these  barriers. 

It  should  be  clear  that  American 
labor  and  industry  have  reached  the 
end  of  their  tether  with  the  unfair  and 
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I    reflects  the  work  of  the 

tf  eans  Trade  Subcommittee 

Congress.  While  we  were 

complete  marking  up  the 
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support  of  the  business 

,  and  the  administration. 

lot  a  protectionist  bill.  Its 

expand  world  trade  to  the 

all.  Ultimately,  the  legisla- 

increase  American  exports, 

iimerican  Jobs,   and  hasten 

recovery.  It  is  our  goal, 

litroduclng  this  measure,  to 

jur  traditionally  open  mar- 

at  the  same  time  allowing 

to  be  more  forceful  in 

s  milar  openness  abroad. 

my   colleagues   to   consider 

the  current  trade  situation 

this  comprehensive  ap- 

resolving  the  intolerable  im- 
maricet  access.* 


EXPdRT  PROMOTION  AND 
CO  JTROL  ACT  OP  1983 
The  SP  SAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoui  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Washington      (Mr. 
BomoER)  I  i  recognized  for  6  minutes. 
•  Mr.   B<  >NKER.   Bflr.   Speaker,   the 
Congress  Faces  a  crucial  challenge  this 
year  in  t  bving  to  extend  the  Export 
Administi  ation   Act   of    1979   which, 
without    »ngre88ional  action,   would 
expire  S<pte9iber  30.  The  challenge, 
in  short,  |s  to  balance  two  essential  re- 
quirements. The  first  requirement  is 
to  preserre  and  expand  our  exports 
and  our  share  of  world  mai^ets  in 
order  to  1  lelp  achieve  full  employment 
and     rei  x>re     reasonable     economic 
growth.  '  "he  second  is  to  protect  and 
preserve  I  our    national    security    by 
doing  evAything  we  reasonably  can  to 
withhold  from  our  potential  adversar- 
ies any    roods  and  technology  which 
are    like  y    to    increase    significantly 
their   mJ  itary   capabilities.   Congress 
rarely  f a  es  a  more  difficult  balancing 
act  than  this  one— keeping  ourselves 
economic  ally  strong  without,  at  the 
same     tme,     contributing     to     the 
strength  of  our  military  adversaries. 

The  u4e  of  export  controls  to  fur- 
ther U.S4  foreign  policy  goals,  which  is 
also  autl  lorized  by  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  presents  even  more  diffi- 
cult cho  ces.  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals 


are  extremely  varied,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  export  controls  in  further- 
ing them  is  questionable  at  best,  par- 
ticularly when  other  nations  are  un- 
willing to  impose  similar  controls. 

The  effects  on  U.S.  trade  and  the 
U.S.  economy  of  both  national  securi- 
ty and  foreign  policy  controls  are  not 
confined  to  the  goods  and  technology 
directly  subject  to  controls.  The  ef- 
fects extend  virtually  to  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Our  competitors,  including  some 
of  our  own  allies  who  join  with  us  on 
some  national  security  controls,  use  es- 
pecially our  unilateral  controls  to  por- 
tray U.S.  firms  as  "unreliable  suppli- 
ers." This  characterization  of  UJS. 
business  is  grossly  exaggerated.  Never- 
theless, it  is  having  a  severe  chilling 
effect  upon  our  share  of  world  trade. 
Nothing  is  more  urgently  needed  to 
promote  U.S.  exports  than  to  restore 
worldwide  confidence  in  the  reliability 
of  UJS.  suppliers,  and  the  key  to  such 
a  restoration  of  confidence  is  a  major 
ciirtailment  of  our  use  of  foreign 
policy  export  controls.  In  the  wake  of 
the  President's  well-intentioned  but 
futile  use  of  such  controls  in  an  effort 
to  stop  the  Yamal  pipeline  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Europe, 
surely  there  coiild  be  no  better  time 
than  now  to  fundamentally  rethink 
and  constrain  foreign  policy  export 
control  authorities  and  procedures. 

House  action  on  this  challenging  leg- 
islation begins  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair  in  the  current  Congress,  and 
which  has  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  The 
subcommittee  will  begin  hearings  on 
the  act,  and  any  proposed  amend- 
ments thereto,  on  February  24.  The 
subcommittee  will  conduct  an  Inten- 
sive series  of  hearings  throughout 
March  to  receive  testimony  from  all 
points  of  view.  I  have,  by  letter,  noti- 
fied all  involved  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  that,  in  order  to 
receive  full  and  carefull  consideration 
by  the  subcommittee,  any  executive 
recommendations  with  respect  to  this 
legislation  must  be  received  no  later 
than  March  24.  the  beginning  of  the 
Easter  district  work  period. 

As  a  basis  for  these  hearings.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  three 
bills  relating  to  export  controls  and 
promotion.  The  subcommittee  staff 
and  I  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  provisions  of  these  proposals, 
but  they  do  not  attempt  to  cover  all  of 
the  possible  improvonents  that  might 
be  made.  It  is  my  intention,  in  fact, 
after  having  the  benefit  of  the  testi- 
mony that  will  be  received  during  the 
subcommittee's  hearings,  including 
hopefully  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations, to  review  all  proposals 
further  and  to  Introduce  more  compre- 
hensive legislation  on  or  about  April  5, 
when  the  Congress  returns  from  the 
Easter  recess.  That  more  comprehen- 


sive legislation  will  then  become  the 
vehicle  for  the  subcommittee's 
maiiiup.  Since  these  measures  contain 
authorization  of  funds,  they  must  be 
acted  upon  and  reported  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affldrs  by  May 
IS  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Budget  Act.  and  I  intend  to  make 
every  effort  to  meet  that  requirement. 
In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bills  I  am  introducing  today  wiU  serve 
to  focus  the  attention  of  witnesses  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  what 
I  consider  the  more  pressing  issues 
that  need  to  be  addressed. 

The  essential  balance  I  mentioned 
between  export  and  national  security 
requirements  has  been  achieved  in  the 
past  by  allocating  responsibility  for 
export  controls  Jointly  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Defense,  and 
requiring,  in  effect,  consensus  between 
the  two  as  a  basis  for  determining 
what  goods  and  technology  shoiild  be 
controlled,  and  deciding,  essentially  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  when  those  items 
should  or  should  not  be  licensed  for 
export.  The  Commerce  Department 
gives  primary  consideration  to  export 
needs,  and  actually  issues  the  licenses. 
The  Department  of  Defense  gives  pri- 
mary consideration  to  the  national  se- 
curity implications  of  each  proposed 
export  of  controlled  items,  exercising 
veto  power  over  all  licenses  it  chooses 
to  review.  This  special  authority  for 
the  Defense  Department  was  authored 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Jacksoh.  and  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
make  no  change  in  that  basic  sharing 
of  executive  responsibility.  Indeed, 
preserving  the  Involvement  of  Com- 
merce and  Defense  equally  in  the 
export  control  process  is.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, essential.  To  consolidate  export 
control  responsibilities  in  any  one 
agency  or  department  would  invite  de- 
cisions that  would  sacrifice  U.S.  eco- 
nomic strength  to  exaggerated  notions 
of  military  security,  or  vice  versa. 

In  my  view,  our  economic  strength 
in  the  world  is  no  less  an  element  and 
guarantee  of  our  national  security 
than  staying  militarily  strong.  So  I 
will  actively  oppose  any  proposals 
which  would  sacrifice  one  for  the 
other. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  export  controls  as  they  are 
presently  handled  by  the  Commerce 
and  Defense  Departments.  On  the 
contrary,  improvements  of  that  type 
are  needed,  and  the  bills  I  am  propos- 
ing suggest  several.  Let  me  simunarize 
those  provisions. 

One  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  make  various  changes 
in  both  the  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  export  control  procedures 
now  contained  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
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tratlon  Act.  and  would  better  define 
responsibilities  for  enforcement  activi- 
ties by  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  Customs  Service. 

With  respect  to  national  sec\irity 
controls,  the  bill  would  create  a  new 
type  of  export  license,  called  the  com- 
prehensive operations  license,  for  the 
use  of  U.S.  parent  companies  in  their 
transactions  with  their  affiliates  in 
foreign  countries.  This  specialized 
type  of  license  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  specific  approval  of  each 
shipment  to  a  U.S.  company's  subsidi- 
ary abroad.  Such  a  license  could  facili- 
tate trade  by  companies  with  xmblem- 
ished  records  of  compliance  with 
export  controls,  and  would  be  essential 
should  new  controls  be  Instituted  on 
technical  data  to  Western  country  des- 
tinations, as  some  have  proposed. 

The  bill  would  also  substantially 
reduce  the  burden  of  export  licensing 
on  business  and  Government  by  elimi- 
nating the  requirement  for  validated 
licenses  for  exports  to  countries  which 
cooperate  with  the  UJS.  on  multilater- 
al controls,  and  by  eliminating  license 
requirements  based  solely  on  the  fact 
that  a  product  contains  an  imbedded, 
nonreprogrammable  microprocessor. 

The  burden  of  licensing  and  the 
damage  done  to  U.S.  companies'  repu- 
tation as  a  reliable  supplier  while  com- 
panies endure  the  wait  for  an  export 
license  would  also  be  lessened  by  a 
provision  that  would  lead  to  elimina- 
tion of  unilateral  controls  on  exports 
to  non-Communist  countries.  If  the 
United  States  maintains  a  control  that 
is  not  maintained  by  other  suppliers, 
and  if  the  United  States  has  not 
denied  any  exports  under  that  control 
in  a  year's  time,  that  good  would  be 
decontrolled. 

The  bill  would  maintain  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  impose  export  con- 
trols for  foreign  poUcy  purposes,  but 
would  limit  that  authority  in  two  key 
ways.  First,  new  controls  would  not 
apply  to  any  existing  contract.  Second, 
they  would  not  apply  extraterritorial- 
ly.  so  new  controls  would  have  rela- 
tively little  immediate  impact  upon 
U.S.  firms. 

Should  the  President  wish  to  expand 
the  controls  extraterritorially,  or  to 
make  them  applicable  to  existing  con- 
tracts, he  would  be  required  under  my 
proposal  to  obtain  specific  congres- 
sional approval  to  do  so.  He  would  be 
required  to  consult  with  our  allies 
before  presenting  his  proposal  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  period  of  congressional 
consideration  would  provide  more  time 
for  consultation  with  industry  and  our 
allies. 

In  short.  I  propose  to  leave  author- 
ity with  the  President  to  impose  for- 
eign policy  export  controls  at  his  dis- 
cretion, but  with  much  more  narrow 
initial  effect  than  Is  now  permitted  by 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  and  to 
require  specific  congressional  approval 
of  any  broadly  applicable  export  con- 


trols. The  President  would  still  have 
authority  to  review  and  extend  annu- 
ally existing  foreign  policy  controls, 
without  seeking  authority  from  the 
Congress. 

With  respect  to  enforcement,  the 
bill  woidd  give  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, which  is  already  the  lead  en- 
forcement agency  imder  the  act,  vari- 
ous new  enforcement  authorities,  such 
as  the  power  to  seize  goods  without 
warrant   Heretofore.   Commerce   en- 
forcement officials  have  had  to  obtain 
action  by  the  Customs  in  order  to  seize 
shiinnents  suspected  of  export  control 
violations.  The  bill  would  limit  Cus- 
toms' future  role  in  enforcement  to  in- 
apectiOD  of  outbound  cargoes,  deten- 
tion and  preliminary  investigation  of 
suspected  violations,  and  seizure.  Com- 
merce Department  enforcement  offi- 
cials would  have  similar  powers  and 
would  complement  Customs  efforts, 
particularly  in  the  busiest  ports,  such 
as  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Post- 
seizure  investigation  and  decisions  to 
seek  civU  or  criminal  penalties  for  all 
cases  would  be  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  A  total  of  $30  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  enforcement  of 
the  act.  divided  equally  between  Cus- 
toms and  Commerce.  Customs  Is  di- 
rected to  enu>loy  targeted  rather  than 
random  inspections  of  outbound  cargo. 
Ebcdusive  Commerce  Department  re- 
sponsibility for  postseizure  investiga- 
tion,  evaluation,   and  disposition   of 
cases  is  essential  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  nature  and  seriousness  of 
violations  often  depends  upon  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  an  export  license.  As  the 
licensing  agency.  Commerce  is  in  a 
better  position  to  assess  such  consider- 
ations. Often,  civil  penalties  can  be  im- 
posed when  a  criinlnal  violation  does 
not  exist  or  cannot  be  proved.  As  the 
administrator  of  civil  penalties,  Com- 
merce should  be  in  a  position  to  make 
the  decision  between  pursuing  crimi- 
nal or  CivU  penalties.  And  finally,  cut 
off  of  export  privileges  and  exclusion 
of  forei^  firms  from  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive U.S.  controlled  goods  and  tech- 
nology are  among  the  most  powerful 
enforcement  measures— often  more  ef- 
fective than  other  civil  or  criminal 
penalties.  Commerce  is  responsible  for 
implementing  such  penalties  and  can 
best  do  so  if  it  controls  the  postseizure 
disposition  of  alleged  violations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  would 
create  a  new  title  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  which  would  be  de- 
voted to  export  promotion  efforts.  The 
Export  Administration  Act  is  one  of 
the  few  existing  statutes  which  defines 
U.S.  export  policy,  and  it  is  entirely  re- 
strictive. I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  do 
more  in  the  area  of  export  promotion, 
and  that  export  controls  be  considered 
in  the  broader  context  of  our  total 
export  efforts.  So  the  new  title  au- 
thorizes slightly  over  $100  million  for 
existing  U.S.  export  promotion  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  fiscal  year 


1984.  It  requires  periodic  reauthoriza- 
tion of  those  programs  in  the  future. 
H(H>efully.  it  will  become  a  foimdation 
for  future  legUOatlvely  mandated  Im- 
provements in  our  export  promotion 
programs  as  part  of  total  U.S.  export 
policy  set  forth  in  an  expanded  Export 
Administration  Act. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  authorize  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  to  es- 
tablish   a    financially    self-sustaining 
program  of  insurance  to  protect  U.S. 
firms  against  damages  and  lossed  due 
to  the  inuDositlon  of  future  UJS.  con- 
trols on  exports  to  achieve  foreign 
policy  goals.  The  need  for  this  kind  of 
f  acfllty  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  Congress  may  decide  to  restrict 
foreign  policy  exi>ort  controls.  In  the 
past,  however,  many  UJS.  companies 
have  been  damaged  by  such  controls, 
and  I  think  it  is  none  too  soon  to  begin 
studying  the  possibility  of  protective 
Insurance.  The  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment  Corporation   has  consider- 
able experience  and  expertise  with  re- 
spect  to  political  risk  insurance,  which 
it  currently  issues  to  U.S.  companies 
embarking  on  foreign  investments.  If 
need  be.  it  should  be  possible  to  create 
a  similar  program  for  exporters.  My 
bill  wiU  serve  as  a  basis  for  drawing 
the  attention  of  OPIC  officials  to  this 
possibility,  and  getting  their  views  on 
the  record.  As  I  visualize  it.  such  an  In- 
siurance  program  would  be  funded  by 
premiums  paid  by  protected  U.S.  com- 
panies, as  is  the  case  with  existing 
OPIC  insurance  programs.  So  such  a 
program  would  involve  no  cost  to  the 

taxpayer.  .  .    ^  _. 

The   third   bill    I    am   introducing 
today  would  ease  export  controls  as 
they  apply  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  The  administration  announced 
a  poUcy  early  in  1981  Uberalizing  trade 
in  high  technology  goods  destined  for 
China.     That     poUcy— the     so^alled 
China  differential— caUed  for  licensing 
of  exports  to  China  up  to  roughly 
twice  the  capacity  and  sophistication 
of  goods  that  could  be  licensed  for 
export  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with  some 
exceptions  such  as  nuclear  technology. 
That  differential,  however,  has  never 
been  fully  Implemented,  and  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  found  out  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic,   continued    slow    and    restrictive 
export  controls  on  trade  with  China 
have  emerged  as  the  No.  1  obstacle 
and  deterrent  to  such  trade.  American 
workers  and  the  American  economy 
need  trade  with  China  now  more  than 
ever.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  implement 
the  very  reasonable  "China  differen- 
tial" which  the  administration  devised 
but  has  been  unable  to  implement.  My 
bills    mandates    its    implementation. 
Hopefully,  such  a  legislative  mandate 
will  get  the  job  done,  and  open  up  the 
benefits  of  increased  exports  to  China 
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CONGRESS    RESOLU- 

qONCERNING      COMPU- 

SOVIET  UNION  WITH 

INTERNATIONAL 

ON        HUMAN 


pro  tempore.  Under 

c  rder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

froii  Oregon  (Mr.  AdCoin)  is 

:  or  5  minutes. 

AuCi  )IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 

introducing  a  resolution  with  my 

colleague  from  Connecti- 

I  ARBARA    KENNELLT,    tO    prO- 

of  Soviet  Jews  and  all 
seek  to  emigrate  from  the 


.   the  United  States  has 

frontlines  in  the  battle  for 

human  rights.  Now  is  no 


of  Soviet  Jews  allowed 
Soviet  Union  has  plum- 
ts  lowest  level  in  over  a 
979,  51,000  Soviet  Jews  left 
.  Last  year,  less  than  3.000 
exit  visas.  Unfortunate- 
Soviet  regime  shows  no 
reversing    this    disturbing 
fact,    Soviet    authorities 
be  intensifying  efforts  to 
the  doors  of  emigration 
Jewish  cultural  activities, 
of  Jewish  cultural  and 
seminars,  the  confiscation  of 
property,  anti-Semitic  media 
and  the  harassment  and 
Jewish  activists  are  becoming 


all  too  frequent  in  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews. 

What  is  even  more  galling  is  the 
Soviet  Union's  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  in  which  it 
pledged  to  uphold  certain  basic  human 
rights— among  them  the  right  of  cul- 
tural expression  and  emigration.  The 
State  Department  has  condemned  the 
"Soviet  reductions  in  emigration  as 
clearly  contradictory  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  of  movement  and  family 
reunification  conUined  in  the  Helsinki 
final  acts  to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a 
signatory." 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
agree  on  the  need  to  take  action.  With 
60  cosponsors,  our  resolution  states 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  comply 
with  the  Helsinki  accords  by  pursuing 
a  more  humane  emigration  policy  and 
urges  the  President  to  convey  the  con- 
cerns of  Congress  to  Soviet  officials. 

The  deliberate  mistreatment  of  so 
many  Soviet  Jews  and  citizens  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue.  Our  protests 
represent  their  best  hope  for  a  better 
life.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sending  a  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  American  people  have  not 
given  up  the  fight  and  will  continue  to 
raise  the  issue  of  freedom  and  human 
rights  in  every  appropriate  f  onmi. 
A  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  63 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  concerning  the  compli- 
ance by  the  Soviet  Union  with  certain 
international  agreements  on  human  rights 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  pursuing  a 
policy  of  virtually  closing  its  borders  to 
Jewish  emigration,  as  evidenced  by  declin- 
ing emigration  levels  which  lor  1982  were 
the  lowest  since  1970,  with  only  2.688  Soviet 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  this  policy  has  left  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  seeking  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  with  little  hope  of  being 
granted  permission  to  emigrate  in  the  fore- 
seeable future: 

Whereas  there  are  several  hundred  long- 
term  "refusenlks",  including  many  children, 
who  applied  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  between  1970  and  1976  and  have  been 
waiting  for  permission  to  emigrate  since 
that  time: 

Whereas  those  who  have  been  denied  emi- 
gration rights.  especiaUy  the  long-term  "re- 
fusenlks", are  often  subjected  to  a  life  as  in- 
ternal refugees  in  the  Soviet  Union,  result- 
ing in  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  membership  in  im- 
portant social  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, revocation  of  academic  degrees,  sur- 
veillance and  arbitrary  assault,  and  other 
forms  of  harassment  and  social  Isolation: 

Whereas  these  individuals  also  suffer 
physical,  emotional,  and  psychological  prob- 
lems which  result  from  social  isolation; 

Whereas  these  individuals  are  also  denied 
the  right  to  cultural  expression,  evidenced 
by  the  breaking  up  of  cultural  seminars  and 
Hebrew  classes  and  harassment  by  Soviet 
officials  of  those  individuals  participating  in 
those  forms  of  cultural  expression; 

Whereas  these  individuals  are  subjected 
to  arbitrary  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  Inter- 
nal exile,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Jewish 
•Prisoners  of  Conscience"  currently  serving 
sentences  in  the  Soviet  Union; 


Whereas  it  is  the  stated  policy  of  United 
SUtes  law,  including  section  502B(a)(l)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  that 
human  rights  considerations  are  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  United  SUtes  foreign  poUcy;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  by  arbitrarily 
denying  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
and  the  right  to  religious  and  cultural  ex- 
pression, and  by  harassing  members  of  a 
specific  ethnic  group,  is  violating  interna- 
tional agreements,  including  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act.  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Economic.  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Convention  Concerning  ESn- 
ployment  Policy,  and  the  UNESCO  Conven- 
tion Against  Discrimination  in  Education: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  should  comply  with 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  human  rights, 
by  pursuing  a  more  humane  emigration 
policy  and  ceasing  harassment  of  Jews  and 
others  seeking  to  emigrate: 

(2)  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union  with 
internationally  recognized  emigration  rights 
would  significantly  promote  Improved  rela- 
tions between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union; 

(3)  the  President  or  his  represenUtlves 
should  convey  to  Soviet  officials  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Congress  expressed  In  this  reso- 
lution at  every  appropriate  opportunity,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  at  such  time  as  agreements  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union,  re- 
lating to  trade  and  commerce,  including 
grain  sales,  and  to  science  and  technology 
exchange,  are  negotiated:  and 

(B)  at  such  appropriate  times  as  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  represenUtives  meet  with  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  other  as- 
pects of  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; and 

(4)  the  President  or  his  represenUtlves 
should  also  convey  these  concerns  of  the 
Congress  to  the  governments  of  United 
SUtes  allies  and  urge  the  cooperation  of 
those  governments  in  efforts  to  promote 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sic.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  President  with  the  request  that  he 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  uiuuiimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Neal  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
account  of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sam  B.   Hall,  Jr.)  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Anderson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prank,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  10  minut^ 
today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Bonker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  for  10  minutes,  on 
February  23, 1983. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ing^ (at  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
pan.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  February  23, 
1983,  at  3  p.m. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bttrton  of  Indiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Livingston  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Shttmway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LUJAN. 

Mr.  Danitemeyer. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  RrTTER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Richardson. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  55.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and 
develop  marketplace  competition  in  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  cerUin  deregulation  of  such  broad- 
cast services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    ANDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  or  nile  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

383.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Pesticides  and  Toxic  Substances, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  total 
number  of  applications  for  conditional  regis- 
tration of  pesticides  produced,  pursuant  to 
section  29  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlclde  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

384.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting executive  branch's  allocations  of  fimds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  international  military 
education  and  training  (IMETP)  and  mili- 
tary assistance  (MAP)  programs  approved 
by  the  Department  of  SUte;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

385.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitttag  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrates 
had  under  the  German  offset  agreement, 
pursuant  to  section  719  of  Public  Law  97- 
377;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  African 
Development  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-3.  Rental  Housing  Act  of  1980/ 
Small  Landlord  Exemption  Amendments 
Temporary  Act  of  1983.  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

388.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Antitrust  Division,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  covering  the  6-month 
period  ending  August  31. 1982.  on  voluntary 
agreement  and  plan  of  action  to  implement 
the  International  Energy  Program,  pursu- 
ant to  section  262(1)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

389.  A  letter  from  the  president.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  (AMTRAK). 
transmitting  the  corporation's  legislative 
proposals  for  fiscal  year  1984,  pursuant  to 
section  308(b)  of  Public  Law  91-518:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report  on 
Americans  incarcerated  abroad,  pursuant  to 
section  108  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1978;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

391.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Army's  offer  to  sell  cer- 
tain defense  articles  and  services  to  Lebanon 
(transmitUl  No.  83-17),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

392.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties. 


entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  ll2b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

393.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  January  1983  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

394.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $1,764,307.76  to  the  Superior  OU 
Co.  for  an  excess  royalty  payment,  pursuant 
to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

395.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  refu- 
gee resettlement  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 413(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

396.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  Agency's  aimual  5-year 
plan  for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration, pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public  Law 
94-475.  together  with  the  comments  of  the 
Science  Advisory  Board,  pursuant  to  section 
8(c)  of  Public  Law  95-155;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

397.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notification  of  waiver  of 
the  miniTniim  funding  and  staffing  requlre- 
menU  for  technology  transfer  from  NASA 
laboratories,  pursuant  to  section  11(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-480;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

398.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  October  1982  report  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  pursuant  to 
IS  U.S.C.  639(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

399.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  terminate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  make  advance  payments  of  educa- 
tional and  subsistence  allowances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Forest  Service,  in- 
cluding the  annual  reports  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

401.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1982  on  the  West  Valley  demon- 
stration project,  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Public  Law  96-368;  jointly,  to  the  Conunit- 
tees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

402.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Conunission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to 
improve  the  nuclear  powerplant  siting  and 
licensing  process,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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Under  cla  use  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  X  □!,  pubUc  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  I  itroduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  f  o  lows: 
By  Mr.  3EDELL: 
H.R.  1M2.  K  bill  to  establteh  a  pilot  pro- 
grmm  to  provide  guarantees  for  loans  made 
under  SUte  programs  to  assist  individuals 
who  are  qui  Jlfled,  but  lack  financial  re- 
sources, to  icqulre  famUy  farms,  and  for 
other  purpoc  cs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
ctilture. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Habkii): 
H.R.  1563.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspect  Ion  Act  to  require  that  Import- 
ed meat  and  meat  food  products  containing 
Imported  me  U  be  labeled  imported,  and  to 
require  that!  certain  eating  esUblishments 
serving  Impoked  meat  Inform  customers  of 
that  fact:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.jBONKER; 
H  Jl.  1564-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  197«  to  authorise  the 
export  to  thi  \  Peoples  Republic  of  China  of 
goods  and  te  :hnology  with  twice  the  techni- 
cal level  of  t^at  allowed  for  export  to  other 
Communist  Countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Af  fa  irs. 

HJl.  1565.  A  bill  to  authorlre  the  Overseas 
Private  Inve  itment  Corporation  to  Issue  in- 
surance agal  tist  losses  incurred  from  the  im- 
position of  »rtain  export  controls;  to  the 
Committee  c  n  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorities 
contained  ir  the  E:xport  Administration  Act 
of  1979.  and  for  other  purposes;  joinUy.  to 
the  Commi.tees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Rules. 

By  B«r  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  15«7.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Mllitarj  Selective  Service  Act  prohibit- 
ing the  furiishing  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  postsecondary  education  to  per- 
sons who  hi  ,ve  not  complied  with  the  regis- 
tration reqi  Irement  under  that  act;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrt  CHENEY: 
H.R.  15«8i  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional For^t  System  lands  In  the  SUte  of 
Wyoming  fir  Inclusion  in  the  NaUonal  WU- 
servation    System,    to    release 
lands  for  multiple  use  manage- 
Ithdraw  designated  wilderness 
/(xnlng  from  minerals  activity, 
T  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
iterior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 


demeas 
other  fo 
ment,  to 
areas  in 
and  for  o 
mittees  on 
Agricult 

By 
H.R.  156) 


FADNTROY: 

„ J.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  t*  require  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Fedi  tral  Reserve  System  and  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  to  implement 

monetary  policy  which  will  achieve  bal 


growth  in  the  economy;  to  the 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 


anced  full 
Committe< 
Affairs. 

By  l4r.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR 
HJl.  15 1  0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pol  ution  Control  Act  to  restrict  the 
Jurlsdlctiou  of  the  United  SUtes  over  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  to 
those  disc  larges  which  are  into  navigable 


waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TrsMportatlon. 
By  Mr.  JONSB  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Onsoiis.  Mr.  Shaiiiioii,  Mr. 
DowHZT  of  New  York.  Mr.  FumsL, 
Mr.  COMABLS.  Mr.  VAintn  Jaot,  and 
Mr.  ScHULZX): 
H.R.  1571-  A  bill  to  Insure  the  continued 
expansion  of  reciprocal  market  opportimi- 
ties  In  trade,  trade  in  services,  and  invest- 
ment for  the  United  SUtes.  and  for  other 
purposes;   jointly,   to   the   Committees  on 
Ways    and    Means.    Foreign    Affairs,    and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OniGRicB): 
HJl.  1572.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  811  of 
the  Federal  PubUc  TransportaUon  Act  of 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worts 
and  TransporUtion. 
ByMr.LUJAN: 
H.R.  1573.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  allow  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  elect 
whether  they  will  retire  for  physical  disabil- 
ity or  will  retire  for  length  of  service,  if  they 
are  eligible  for  both  types  of  retirement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1574.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National 
Youth  Ijmd  Use  Commission  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  leglsUUon  and  adminis- 
tration action  concerning  the  use  of  Federal 
land  for  youth  camps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl  1575.  A  bill  to  designate  the  BlsU 
Badlands  WUdemeas  in  the  SUte  of  New 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  ,   ^ 

H.R.  1576.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  aUow  persons  receiv- 
ing retired  pay  for  the  length  of  their  serv- 
ice  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  concurrenUy  receive  any  pension 
or  compensation  under  the  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon  to 
which  they  are  enUUed:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN  (f«r  himself  and  Mr. 
Skkdi): 
HJl.  1577.  A  bill  to  provide  that  if  any 
land  or  Interest  in  land  is  taken  from  a 
SUte  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  by  emi- 
nent domain,  such  State  may.  instead  of  ac- 
cepting monetary  compensation  therefor, 
acquire  certain  Federal  lands  or  intereste  in 
land  of  approximately  equal  value:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interiw  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt  1578.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  SUte  of 
New  Mexico  to  select  certain  public  lands  in 
exchange  for  land  taken  by  the  United 
SUtes  for  military  and  other  uses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  1579.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  alter  the  nanposltlon  of  the 
northern  district  of  niinots:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MINETA  (for   himself,   Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Shtimpi.  Mr.  Hammxr- 
scHMioT,  and  Mr.  BEMRtii): 
HJl    1580.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Avtation  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  the  revo- 
cation of  airman  certificates  and  for  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  transporUUon  by 
aircraft  of  controUed  substances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  PACXCARD: 
HJl.  1581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
28,  1954  (68  SUt.  575),  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate. 


and  '»-«"»*i"  the  SanU  MartariU  project. 

California,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Ux.  8CHEUER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

UoAix.    Mrs.    ScmnaoKR.    and   Mr. 

MOAKLKT): 

H.R.  1682.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reorga- 
nisation of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  by  the  esUbllshment  of  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
HJl.   1683.  A  biU  to  extend  permanent 
duty-free  treatment  to  warp  knitting  ma- 
chines;  to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ap- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Barhks,  Mr.  BsRSima. 
Mr.  BoMXR  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  BomoR 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  c::ROCKrrT.  Mr. 
DomnELLT.  Mr.  Uwm.  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fauittrot. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Foourita.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Hxrtxl  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
HooHXS,  Mr.  KooovsBC  Mr.  La- 
Faitb,  Mr.  Lartos,  Mr.  Markxt.  Mr. 
Marurrx.  Mr.  McHuoR,  Mr.  Mrch- 
nj,  Mr.  Prtichard.  Mr.  RoDUfO,  Mr. 
ScHUMXR,  Mr.  SmoR.  Mr.  Stokxs, 
and  Mr.  Suria): 
HJl.  1584.  A  biU  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Conuniasion  on  Down  Syndrome;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Eckart.  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio): 
HJl.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain contributions  of  transportation  services 
will  be  treated  as  chariUble  deductions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
HJl.  1586.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal- 
SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
Uon  Act  of  1970  to  reduce  the  number  of 
weeks    of    employment    during    the    base 
period  required  to  be  eligible  for  extended 
benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  repealing  certain 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  ResponsibUity  Act  of  1982  relating  to 
the  reporting  by  employers  of  tips  in  the 
case  of  certain  food  and  beverage  establish- 
menU;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  BROOBCFIELD: 
B.J  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  March  21,  1984,  as  "Single  Parent  Day"; 
to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Post  Office  and  CMvil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER: 
HJ  Res  168.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginnins  October  2.  1983,  ai  "Na- 
tional Children's  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJ  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  29,  1983,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
ResidenU  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Off  ice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Alxxahdrr, 
Mr.  Archzr.  Mr.  Batxs,  Mr.  Bbdrll, 
Mr.  Brrxutxr.  Mr.  Brvn-L,  Mrs. 
Booos.  Mr.  BoRXR  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
BoRiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Brkaux. 
Mr.  Brtawt,  Mr.  Carrxy.  Mr.  Chah- 
DLXR,  Mr.  Chaffxll,  Mrs.  Colurs, 
Mr.  CoRTE,  Mr.  Coryrrs,  Ui.  Corco- 
ram,  Mr.  CoRRADO.  Mr.  Darixl,  Mr. 
Darrrmrtrr.     Mr.     Daschlx.     Mr. 


Daur.  Mr.  Dihgkll.  Mr.  Dixoh.  Mr. 
DoRRRLLT.  Mr.  Dovin>T  of  Mississip- 
pi, Mr.  DovnfXY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
DWTXR  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dtmallt, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Faitrtroy,  Mr.  Fri- 
GHAR,  Mr.  Fixlds,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  FoHSYTHE.  Mr.  Frarklir, 
Mr.    Frxrzkl.    Mr.    Oirgxich,    Mr. 

GXJDERSOH.  Bdr.  OlLMAR,  Mr.  OOOD- 

urg.  Mr.  Oraoisor,  Mr.  Grxer.  Mr. 
GuARiRi.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.,  Mr.  HAmRRSCHMiDT,  Mr.  Hahcx. 
Mr.  Hatchxr.  Mr.  Hrtrkr,  Mr. 
HzrrxL  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Higbtowrr. 
Mr.  HopnRS,  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr. 
HOTRR.  Mr.  HtnRARO.  Mr.  Hughrs. 
Mr.  Htdk.  Mr.  Jrppords,  Ms. 
KAPTtnt.  Mr.  KiLOEX,  Mr.  Kogovsrk. 
Mr.  KoLTEK,  Mr.  Laoomarsiro,  Mr. 
IJXARD,  Mr.  Lert,  Mr.  Lipirski,  Mr. 
LiviROSTOR,  Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  McCurdt. 
Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  McEwrr.  Mr. 
McGratr.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Mort- 
GOMXRT.  Mr.  MoRRisoR  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  MooRR.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Owrrs,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
RoEMRR,  Mr.  Rosso,  Mr.  Schsdxr. 
Mr.  SiMOR.  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Solomon.  lAr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Varderoripp. 
Mr.  Walgrer,  Mr.  Waxmar.  Mr. 
Wraver,    Mr.   WOR   Pat.    and    Mr. 

WYDENt: 

B.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deslenatlon  of  March  18.  1983,  as 
"National  Energy  Education  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  AoCOIN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  BORKER,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Lartos,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Smtth  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Moaklxy. 
Mr.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  LoviTEHY  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Grjdenson. 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Beilxhson,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  KiLORE.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Matsdi, 
Mr.  GucKMAN,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Mad- 
IGAN,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Frxnzel,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Whtte- 
hurst.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Tauiir,  Mr. 
Grrxn.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
MncHELL,  Mr.  Graoisoh.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Roxtkema.  Mr. 
McKiNNXY.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  RnTER,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger,  Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Jrppords.  Mr. 
Orxy,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shannon,  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee): 

H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Conciirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  certain  international  agreemenU  on 
human  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIAGOI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nxlson 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Sunia): 

H.  Con.  Res.  64.  Consurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
March  17,  1983,  be  recognized  and  observed 
as  Irish  Peace,  Freedom,  and  Unity  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ovil 
Service. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.  Res.  97.  Resolution  disapprovinc  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
the  Mass  Transportation  Capital  Fund  (de- 
ferral numbered  D83-59);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 

H.  Res.  98.  Resolution  authorising  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entiUed  "Older  Americans  Act: 
A  Staff  Summary";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.  Res.  99.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  an  aircraft  carrier  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  as  the  UAS.  Wanr,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LOTT 

H.  Res.  100.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  making 
more  accountable  the  committee  system  and 
thereby  making  the  legislative  process  more 
efficient,  manageable,  and  representative;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORLAUS 

Under  (dause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

11.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  freight 
service  to  the  Port  of  Erie;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

12.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  Fed- 
eral Comptroller  for  Guam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

13.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislative  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the 
dumping  of  nuclear  waste  in  ocean  waters: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  FRANK  introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  1688) 
for  the  reUef  of  Maria  and  Timofei  Chmyk- 
halov,  and  Lilla.  Peter.  Liubov,  and  Augus- 
tina  Vashchenko;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  836:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

HJl.  904:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  905:  Mr.  Hillis. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Jacors. 

HJl.  1092:  Mr.  Aodarro.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Laoomarsiro,  Mr.  Vandrrgripp,  and  Mr. 
Writlzy. 

HJl.  1148:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Stump,  Ms.  Mikulski.  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

HJl.  1202:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  McNulty. 

HJl.  1276:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Goodling,  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Jeppordb,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Davis,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Couohlin.  Mrs.  RotnoMA. 
and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  1303:  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Hammkr- 
schmiot. 


HJl.  1437:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Kogovsrk. 

HJl.  1644:  Mr.  Guckmar,  Mr.  Mortoom- 
ERY,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

HJ.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Russo. 

HJ.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Akaka,  and 
Mr.  Carper. 

HJ.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  McClos- 
KRY,  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Gbjobnsor.  Blr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr. 
D' Amours,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H  J.  Res.  97:  BCr.  Vardexgripp.  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  Mr.  McNuLTY.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

HJ.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Verto.  klr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  and  Mr. 
Sharp. 

HJ.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Gingricr.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Vandrrgripp. 

HJ.  Res.  149:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  BoRRR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Borior  of 
Michigan.  Mrs.  Boxrr.  Mr.  Brown  of  C^ali- 
fomia,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Courtrr.  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
English.  Iflr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Laoomarsiro.  Mr.  Madigan, 
Bir.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Rcoula.  VLx.  Siuander.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Stangxland,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr.  Tauzin.  B4r. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Towns,  l&c.  Vandergripp,  Mr. 
Vander  Jaot.  Mr.  Washingtor,  Mr.  Whtt- 
TEN.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Winn,  and 
\My  Wixth. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Zarlocki. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
M»«»Mr  Mr.  HURBARD,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Torricxlu,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Addarbo,  and  Mr.  Hatchxr. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Andrxws  of  Texas,  Mr. 
BxRMAR,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Jrppords,  Mr.  Lcvin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Rich- 
AROSOR.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr. 

OWERS. 

H.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Borski.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
CoYNR.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Schxuer.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr.  Torricelu. 

H.  Res.  67:  Mr.  WoR  Pat.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Vandergripp,  Mr. 
Frerzel,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nklly.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  McKernan,  B4r. 
CoxTRTER.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Focu- 
eita.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Gradisor.  and  Mr. 
Mitchell. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

30.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen.  Orange,  Conn.,  relative 
to  nuclear  weapons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

31.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Diane  Perrot  et  al.,  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
relative  to  arms  to  Guatemala;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

32.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  New 
York  City  CouncU,  N.Y.,  relative  to  social 
security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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PRATSR 

The  Reverend  Rlch- 
.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 


OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 


REC  OGNITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  1«  ader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAH  ER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


READING  PLATO 

Mr.  President.  Jorie 

a  poet  who  is  currently  in 

on  a  Bimting  Fellowship. 

book  of  poems,  "Erosion," 

for    publication     this 

she  Is  the  author  of  this 

_       "Reading  Plato." 

u  lanimous  consent  that  the 

tile  poem  be  printed  in  the 


bfeing  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  orde -ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  94  follows: 


Rkadihg  Plato 

the  story 
ajbeautiful 
wl  lat  slips 
thr<  ugh  my  fingers. 
:  ingers.  It's  winter 
ar 
lifespan 


Bareheaded,  in  a  soiled 

shirt, 
speechless,  my  friend 

is  making 
lures,  his  hobby.  FUes 

so  small 
he  works  with  tweezers  and 

a  magnifying  glass. 
They  must  be 
so  believable 
they're  true— feelers. 

antennae, 
quick  and  frantic 

as  something 
drowning.  His  heart 

beats  wildly 
in  his  hands.  It  is 

blinding 
and  who  will  forgive  him 

in  his  tiny 
garden?  He  makes  them 

out  of  hair, 
deer  hair,  because  it's  hollow 

and  floats. 
Past  death,  past  sight, 

this  is 
his  good  idea,  what  drives 

the  silly  days 
together.  Better  than  memory.  Better 

than  love. 
Then  they  are  done,  a  hook 

under  each  pair 
of  wings,  and  it's  Spring, 

and  the  men 
wade  out  into  the  riverbed 

at  dawn.  Above, 
the  stars  still  connect-up 

their  hungry  animals. 
Soon  they'll  be  satisfied 

and  go.  Meanwhile 
upriver.  downriver.  Imagine,  quick 

in  the  air. 
in  flesh,  in  a  blue 

swarm  of 
flies,  our  knowledge  of 

the  graceful 
deer  skips  easily  across 

the  surface. 
Dismembered,  remembered, 

it's  finally 
alive.  Imagine 

the  body 
they  were  all  once 

a  part  of. 
these  men  along  the  lush 

green  banks 
trying  to  slip  in 

and  pass 
for  the  natural  world. 


The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  PROM  12 
NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  12  noon, 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  without 
further  motion,  on  the  annoimcement 
of  the  Chair,  until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
explain,  once  again,  that  the  reason 
for  that  recess  of  the  Senate  over  from 
12  noon  today  until  2  {>.m.  today  is  to 
permit  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  attend  caucuses  which  are  of 
an  official  nature  but  which  are  con- 
ducted off  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  those 
party  caucuses  contribute  in  a  very 
significant  way  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  schedule  of  the  Senate  and  the 
formulation  of  debate  which  occurs 
here  in  this  Chamber. 

Therefore,  it  seems  a  good  invest- 
ment in  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
stand  in  recess  during  that  2-hour 
period,  so  that  Members  can  attend 
those  important  meetings  away  from 
the  Chamber. 


Etan. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  expires,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, to  extend  not  past  12  noon,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  that  today  we 
will  be  able  to  reach  the  shipping  bill, 
so  called,  which  is  Calendar  Order  No. 
13,  S.  47. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  two  bills 
and  one  of  them  is  to  be  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Conunlttee,  and  I  believe 
there  Is  an  order  that  that  bill  must  be 
reported  by  6  p.m.  today.  Of  course.  If 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  not  pre- 
pared to  do  that  we  will  wait  untU  to- 
morrow, but  I  wish  to  get  on  that  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  of  course,  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  had  a  meet- 
ing this  morning,  and  we  adopted  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  bill  and 
had  it  reported,  and  it  will  be  available 
at  any  time  the  majority  leader  wishes 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  President  pro  tempore  in  his 
usual  and  cooperative  way  has  antlcl- 
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pated  my  question  and  has  answered  it 
in  a  very  favorable  way. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  if  it  is  possible  then  to 
reach  the  shipping  bill  this  afternoon 
in  view  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  wish  to 
do  that.  I  do  not  know  anything  else 
we  can  do  this  afternoon  of  a  substan- 
tial nature. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  will  be  a  matter  we 
will  take  up  in  the  conference  conven- 
ing at  noon,  and  following  that  confer- 
ence I  will  be  in  contact  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  apprise  him  of  what 
the  situation  Is  on  this  side  of  the 
{lisle  > 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  then  the  schedule  for 
this  afternoon  will  remain  uncertain 
until  we  have  reconvened  at  2  p.m.. 
but  It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  we  can  reach  that  Item  today.  If 
we  do  not  reach  it  today,  we  will  cer- 
tainly reach  it  tomorrow  absent  other 
complications. 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day we  were  honored  to  have  our  new 
colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator 
Trible.  deliver  the  traditional  Fare- 
well Address  of  President  Washington 
to  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Trible  for 
that  undertaking.  He  performed  this 
task  with  style  and  grace,  and  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  imder  the 
standing  order  and  I  yield  any  remain- 
ing time  I  may  have  to  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


DEMOCRATIC       RESPONSE       OF 
SENATOR  BYRD  TO  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL RADIO  ADDRESS,  SATUR- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  19.  1983 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  I  presented  the  Demo- 
cratic   response    to    the    Presidential 
Radio  Address.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  be  printed  in  full 
In  the  Record  so  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  consideration  by  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
sponse was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Democratic  Response  of  U.S.  Sehator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.)  To  Prbsider- 
TiAL  Radio  Address.  Saturday.  Feb.  19. 
1983. 

I  am  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Today 
the  President  defended  his  defense  budget 
which  calls  for  more  than  a  14  percent  in- 
crease in  Pentagon  spending  next  year.  He 
suggested  that  a  small  increase  would 
expose  our  nation  to  real  danger.  This  is  not 
true. 

For  example,  we  do  not  need  two  new 
manned  bombers,  one  of  which  will  be  obso- 
lete almost  Immediately  after  it  is  buUt.  We 
can  not  have  a  strong  defense  unless  our 
economy  is  strong,  and  we  cannot  have  a 
strong  economy  when  wasteful  Pentagon 
spending  and  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy  are 
causing  the  federal  deficits  to  sky-rocket. 

Today.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  economy. 
I  represent  West  Virginia— the  state  with 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
nation. 

My  people  want  to  work.  They  don't  want 

to  stand  in  line  for  free  cheese  and  butter. 

These  are  men  and  women  who  take  pride 

in  themselves  and  in  their  skills— the  coal 

miner,  the  steel  worker,  the  glass  worker. 

The  federal  government  says  that  nearly 
18  percent  of  West  Virginians  are  unem- 
ployed—one out  of  every  six  persons.  But 
they  are  not  mere  sUtistics.  They  are 
people. 

They  are  not  alone  in  their  plight.  Since 
the  present  Administration  took  office  in 
January  1981.  the  unemployment  tragedy 
has  Increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  Administration  says  it  inherited  the 
problem.  Well,  let's  get  the  facts  straight. 

When  the  last  Administration  left  office, 
the  unemployment  rate  was  7.4  percent— 
about  eight  million  jobless  Americans.  The 
trend  of  joblessness— at  that  time— was 
headed  downward. 

Today,  not  eight  million  but  eleven  mil- 
lion Americans  are  out  of  work,  and  the  un- 
employment figure  is  not  7.4  jiercent  but 
10.4  percent. 

So,  whether  you  use  the  old  math  or  the 
new  math,  it  all  adds  up  to  a  failed  econom- 
ic experiment. 

Recently,  we  all  took  heart  that  the  un- 
employment rate  dipped  slightly. 

But  until  the  Administration  gets  the  un- 
employment rate  back  down  and  below 
where  it  was  two  years  ago  when  the  Ad- 
ministration took  office,  it  can  only  take 
blame  for  the  misery  and  not  credit  for  Just 
a  little  less  misery. 

The  unemployment  story  has  become  a 
vivid  scene  on  the  nation's  landscape.  Fami- 
lies are  living  In  cars.  Able  men  and  women 
are  picking  up  pop  bottles  by  the  side  of  the 
road  to  sell  for  a  few  pennies. 

Once  vibrant  cities  are  becoming  disaster 
areas.  The  busiest  centers  of  activity  today 
are  the  imemployment  offices.  This 
shouldn't  be  happecdng  in  America,  and  it 
need  not  to  have  happened. 

Listen  to  the  voices  of  the  people— the 
flesh  and  blood  of  this  nation: 

Thurmond  Chapman,  of  McDowell 
County.  West  Virginia,  where  unemploy- 
ment tops  35  per  cent.  This  jobless  worker 
says  ...  "I  cry  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It 
is  the  deepest  depression  of  my  life." 

Another  case  .  .  .  Foster  TUley.  who 
worked  steadily  for  three  decades  before 
losing  his  Job  a  year  ago.  His  words  .  .  .  "It 
takes  the  manhood  away  from  you." 

These  are  people,  not  mere  statistics. 
They  are  Americans.  They  never  should 
have  been  used  as  ingredients  in  an  trickle- 
down  economic  test  tube. 


Over  the  last  two  weeks,  you've  heard  how 
the  Administration  and  Congressional 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  negotiating 
on  a  bi-partisan  jobs  bill. 

This  is  a  healthy  sign— a  good  beginning. 
But  the  program  being  discussed  is  a  very 
modest  one. 

It  has  several  seriotis  flaws.  It  does  not 
target  the  areas  of  high  unemployment- 
like  West  Virginia,  or  Alabama,  or  Michi- 
gan—nor is  it  aimed  at  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed—people who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  months  and  who  are  in  desperate  straits. 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  This  proposed  jobs 
bill  will  not  put  a  significant  percentage  of 
our  people  back  to  work.  More  needs  to  be 
done,  and  it  needs  to  be  done  in  the  same  bi- 
partisan spirit. 

As  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  appointed  Senator  Carl  Levin  of 
Michigan  and  other  Senators  to  work  with 
members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
on  an  emergency  Jobs  program. 

We  are  not  talking  about  make  work  Jobs 
we  are  talking  about  Jobs  that  will  enhance 
America's  future. 

Today.  I  call  on  the  President  to  agree  to 
a  comprehensive  second  phase — or  even  a 
third  phase— of  a  Jobs  creation  effort.  One 
that  is  fair  .  .  .  one  that  targets  the  areas  of 
highest  unemployment  .  .  .  and  the  long- 
term  unemployed. 

The  President  has  said  he  might  veto  any 
jobs  program  that  goes  beyond  the  very 
modest  proposal  being  discussed.  I  would 
urge  him  not  to  do  this. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  afford 
to  put  America  back  to  work,  but  whether 
we  can  afford  not  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


THE  NAZI  SECRET  NO  ONE 
BELIEVED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  February  5,  1983.  the  Wash- 
ington Post  printed  an  article  entitled 
"The  Nazi  Secret  No  One  Believed."  It 
tells  the  remarkable  story  of  a 
German  industrialist  who  risked  his 
life  by  revealing  Hitler's  secret  order 
to  exterminate  all  of  European  Jewry. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  the  man  he 
told,  Gerhart  Riegner,  the  secretary 
general  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress. 
Mr.  Riegner  Is  the  only  person  still- 
alive  who  knows  the  industrialist's 
Identity,  which  he  promised  in  1942  he 
would  never  reveal. 

It  is  a  story  of  both  courage  and 
frustration.  It  details  Mr.  Riegner's 
frequent  attempts  to  communicate  the 
frighterdng  news  to  Government  offi- 
cials and  American  Jewish  leaders.  It 
describes  the  painful  frustration  of 
not  being  believed.  Finally,  it  conveys 
the  sad  realization  that  when  these  re- 
ports finally  were  believed  and  acted 
upon,  for  many  It  was  simply  too  late. 

The  story  of  Gerhart  Riegner's  tire- 
less efforts  and  of  the  German  Indus- 
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"Nobody  really  believed  it."  Riegner  says. 
"Not  even  Jews  who  knew  it.  For  instance  at 
the  height  of  the  extermination  policy  I 
counted  4  million  Jews  as  dead.  My  own 
office  in  New  York— where  I  sent  all  my  re- 
ports and  which  was  directed  by  a  great 
Jewish  leader— published  the  figure  of  only 
1.6  million." 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  Holo- 
caust Inquiry  Commission  led  by  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
deals  in  large  part  with  what  American 
Jewish  organizations  did  or  did  not  do  in  re- 
sponse to  Riegner's  cable.  Riegner  says  he 
welonnes  an  impartial  inquiry  by  independ- 
ent scholars.  But.  he  charges,  the  commis- 
sion as  it  is  now  constituted  is  "ideologically 
fueled  by  people  determined  to  rewrite  his- 
tory." The  people  Riegner  criticizes  are  as- 
socUtes  of  Israeli  Prime  Ifinister  Mena- 
chem  Begin,  "who  want  to  indict  the  Zionist 
establishement"  of  neglecting  rescue  work. 

Riegner  tells  how  another  American 
Jewish  leader  sent  him  a  list  of  30.000  ad- 
dresses of  Jews  in  Poland  and  asked  the 
Geneva  office  to  send  food  packages  to 
thoee  addresses.  "That  was  in  IMS  or  '44," 
Riegner  says.  "What  madness!  They  saw  all 
my  reports  and  knew  that  none  of  those  ad- 
dresses were  valid.  Those  people  were  .  . 

Riegner  doesn't  complete  the  sentence.  He 
stares  Into  space,  purses  his  lips  and  de- 
clares slowly,  flatly.  Impassively:  "They 
knew  It  but  they  didn't  believe  It." 

Riegner,  however,  was  convinced.  At  30, 
he  was  an  "unexcitable,  serious  young 
man."  he  recalls,  "always  a  weU-balanced 
type."  Having  studied  law  in  Germany  and 
then  in  Prance,  he  Intended  to  become  a 
professor  of  Jurisprudence.  He  saw  himself 
as  following  in  the  foouteps  of  his  father, 
once  Germany's  minister  of  Justice,  and  a 
peraon  drawn  to  the  philosophy  of  law.  "I 
come  from  a  typically  German-Jewish  bour- 
geois family  very  deeply  embedded  In 
German  culture,  a  humanistic  tradition,  in- 
terested in  philosophy,  history,  art." 
Riegner  says.  "But  also  roots  in  Jewish- 
ness." 

Prom  the  time  Riegner  saw  Nazis  beating 
up  Jews  and  other  political  enemies  on  the 
streeU  and  in  the  universities,  he  was  a  stiff 
pessimist  In  face  of  what  he  calls  "the 
Jewish  optimism  of  the  centuries— a  kind  of 
wishful  thinking,  really." 

Unlike  many  other  Jews,  who  dismissed 
Nazism  as  an  episode  and  predicted  that 
Hitler  would  soon  run  out  of  steam.  Riegner 
argued  that  Jews  should  leave  Germany 
while  they  still  could— he  left  in  May  1033, 
four  months  after  Hitler  became  chanceUor. 
He  read  "Mein  Kampf  and  listened  to  Nazi 
slogans  and  songs.  "Prom  my  first  encoun- 
ter with  Nazi  terror,  I  took  the  Nazis  seri- 
ously," he  says.  "Hitler  made  many  speech- 
es in  which  he  threatened  to  destroy  the  to- 
tality of  Jews. 

"Why  people  didn't  believe  is  a  question  I 
have  always  struggled  with.  It  was  so  terri- 
ble that  the  human  mind  refused  to  accept 
it.  An  encounter  with  absolute  evil  Is  some- 
thing very  few  people  are  prepared  to 
accept.  It  Is  a  paradox:  The  most  positive 
experience  Is  that  people  can't  accept  evU. 
That  means  that  man  U  basically  good." 

At  the  time  Riegner  had  no  doubt:  The  in- 
dustrialist was  telling  the  truth,  and  and  all 
other  evidence  supported  the  report. 

Headquartered  in  Geneva,  only  a  few 
miles  from  Germany  and  Prance,  Riegner 
collected  InformaUon.  all  of  which  con- 
firmed the  industrialist's  report.  The  list  of 
witnesses  grew  every  week.  A  Jew  who  sur- 
vived two  massacres  (36,000  dead)  in  the 


ghetto  of  Riga  and  reached  Switzerland;  a 
Swiss  employe  in  the  consulate  in  Prague 
briefed  by  Czech  Jews  on  deporUtlon:  a 
Polish  Jew  who  was  smuggled  out  of  Russia 
by  a  disaffected  German  officer  warning 
him  about  the  extermination  camps  he  had 
seen:  messages,  smuggled  out  by  Prench 
railway  workers,  of  man  roundups  of  West 
European  Jews  for  transporUtion  to  con- 
centration camps  in  the  east. 

There  was  even  testimony  from  a  Danish 
Jew  close  to  Pield  Marshal  Hermann  Goer- 
Ing— "Goerlng  had  such  strange  associa- 
tions." Riegner  explains,  "and  we  asked  our- 
selves how  reliable  he  was"— who  somehow 
smuggled  to  Geneva  a  sheaf  of  the  railroad 
schedules  for  Jewish  transports.  In  a  su- 
preme example  of  bureaucratic  punctilious- 
ness, the  German  railways  billed  the  Berlin 
Jewish  community  for  the  cost  of  the  depor- 
tations. 

Riegner  kept  filing  the  reports,  kept 
asking  for  action.  "We  never  did  enough," 
he  says.  "Sure,  we  could  have  done  more. 
All  of  us.  In  1M4  Wise  finally  got  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  agree  to  a  free  port  ad- 
mitting 1,000  TugosUv  Jews.  It  was  a  proce- 
dure to  postpone  immigration  problems.  It 
could  have  been  done  with  thousands  of 
others.  Also,  we  could  have  put  stronger 
pressures  on  the  neutrals— Sweden. 
Turkey— to  accept  more  refugees.  We  could 
have  brought  more  people  to  England,  to 
North  Africa. 

"Hitler  could  have  been  stopped  several 
times,  but  once  he  started  rolling,  only 
thousands,  maybe  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews 
could  have  been  saved.  Not  millions." 

The  Industrialist,  ostensibly  in  Geneva  on 
business,  met  Riegner  three  times,  each 
time  warning  of  the  rising  number  of  Jews 
being  killed.  He  passed  on  details  such  as 
the  kind  of  chemicals  used  in  the  gas  cham- 
bers. 

The  industrialist  was  frustrated  that 
nothing  was  happening.  Riegner  says,  "In 
December  1942,  flnaUy,  there  was  a  condem- 
nation of  the  massacres  of  Jews  [from] 
London,  Washington  and  Moscow.  The  Brit- 
ish Parliament  rose  in  two  minutes  of  si- 
lence. But  they  wouldn't  act." 

Riegner  says  he  does  not  know  why  the 
industrialist  wanted  to  remain  unknown. 
FVar  of  revenge  against  his  family  might 
have  been  a  reason,  Riegner  says.  He  adds 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  industrialist 
never  told  his  famUy  about  his  role.  "I 
wrote  to  his  wife  after  his  death,"  Riegner 
says,  "and  I  alluded  to  his  service.  I  think 
hU  wife  might  have  known.  Perhaps.  But 
not  his  children.  1  don't  know.  For  me.  what 
mattered  was  that  he  was  a  democrat, 
deeply  anti-Nazi— a  man  of  great  moral 
standards  who  wanted  to  relieve  his  con- 
science*** 

On  one  occasion,  Riegner  concedes  he  was 
forced  to  reveal  the  industrialist's  name. 
When  he  made  "a  desperate  attempt"  In  the 
fall  of  1942  to  convince  the  Americans  of 
the  truth  of  the  death  camps,  Riegner  wrote 
down  the  Industrialist's  name,  put  It  In  a 
sealed  envelope  and  handed  It  over  to  the 
head  of  the  American  legation  In  Bern.  This 
was  a  few  days  after  the  Industrialist  had 
warned  Riegner  that  he  now  had  definite  In- 
formaUon on  Hitler's  direct  order  to  exter- 
minate all  Jews.  Riegner  put  all  the  evi- 
dence together  in  a  document  of  25  pages,  to 
be  transmitted  to  Washington. 

But  the  envelope  has  disappeared, 
Riegner  says,  and  an  inkling  of  a  sly  grin 
spreads  across  his  impassive  face.  The 
sealed  envelope  is  not  in  the  American  ar- 
chives. Riegner  says,  the  US.  diplomat  is 


dead  and  no  researcher  has  come  up  with 
the  industrialist's  name. 

"I  gave  my  word  not  to  give  out  his 
name,"  Riegner  now  says.  "I  am  bound  to 
my  word.  He  never  asked  for  anything  else. 
Many  people  have  approached  me  to  give 
out  his  name,  but  I  did  not  break  my  word.  I 
never  will." 


HOW  THE  CONGRESS  HAS 
GUTTED  THE  CORPORATION 
INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  Congress  has  been 
moving  to  riddle  our  Federal  personal 
Income  tax  laws  vrtth  so  many  excep- 
tions that  it  has  become  Increasingly 
complicated  and  less  and  less  progres- 
sive. Big  earners,  aoined  with  smart  ac- 
countants and  lawyers,  can  eliminate 
most,  maybe  aU.  of  their  personal 
income  tax  liability. 

But  the  most  remarliable  gutting  of 
a  tax  policy  in  our  history  has  been 
performed  on  the  corporation  income 
tax.  Earlier  this  year.  President 
Reagan  suggested  that  we  might  con- 
sider the  possibiUty  of  repealing  the 
corporation  Income  tax.  Many  howled 
about  such  a  political  gaffe  at  a  time 
of  miserable  unemployment  and  the 
cut  back  on  basic  services  for  the  poor. 
But  both  the  President  and  his  crit- 
ics missed  the  main  point,  which  a 
recent  objective  Library  of  Congress 
study  made  clear  as  foUows:  "The 
present  set  of  tax  rules  is  not  much 
different  from  having  no  corporate 
income  tax  at  all." 

In  an  article  last  Thursday  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Phil  Stem  brilliantly 
analyzes  how.  in  30  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  left  the  corporation  income 
tax  all  but  dead.  He  points  out  that 
since  1953  the  corporate  share  of  the 
Federal  tax  load  has  plummeted  from 
30  percent  to  less  than  10  percent. 
This  year  it  is  about  6  percent.  And 
meanwhile  the  share  borne  by  social 
security  taxes  has  risen  from  7  to 
about  33  percent. 

IncidentaUy.  PhU  Stem  also  au- 
thored "The  Great  Treasury  Raid" 
and  "The  Rape  of  the  Taxpayer."  No 
one  writes  more  incisively  and  enter- 
tainingly about  how  the  Congress  has 
ripped  Justice  and  faimess  out  of  the 
tax  code  than  Phil  Stem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

Stem  article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 

Record,  as  follows 


What  Corporate  Tax? 
(By  Philip  M.  Stem) 
Washwotok.— Kven  as  he  uttered  the 
words  suggesting  that  he  favors  abolishing 
the  corporate  income  tax.  President  Reagan 
realized  he  was  Inviting  being  labeled  anew 
as  a  defender  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  He 
needn't  have  risked  that,  because  Congress 
aheady  has  fulflUed  much  of  his  wish  for 

For  years,  the  House  and  Senate  have 
been  systematicaUy  dismantling  the  corpo- 


rate income  tax— but  in  subtle  ways  the 
public  can't  readily  see  or  understand. 

On  the  surface,  while  tax  rates  for  individ- 
uals have  been  tumbling,  the  corporate  tax 
rate,  52  percent  30  years  Sgo,  still  stands  at 
46  percent.  But  beneath  the  surface,  dra- 
matic changes  have  been  taking  place.  Since 
1953.  the  corporate  share  of  the  Federal  tax 
load  has  plummeted  from  30  percent  to  less 
than  10  percent  (this  year,  it  is  about  6  per- 
cent). MeanwhUe.  the  share  borne  by  Social 
Security  taxes  has  risen  from  7  to  about  33 
percent. 

If  the  tax  rate  on  corporations  has  stayed 
steady,  why  has  their  share  of  the  burden 
dropped  so  sharply? 

It's  primarily  due  to  the  increasingly  gen- 
erous tax  write-offs  for  corporate  plant  and 
equipment.  Would  you  believe,  for  example, 
that  those  handsome  buildings  sprouting  on 
New  York's  Madison  Avenue  will  tumble 
and  need  to  be  replaced  after  Just  15  years? 
If  you  doubt  that,  look  at  the  1981  tax  laws: 
It  says  that's  the  "useful  life"  of  those 
buUdings.  Likewise,  abandon  aU  notions 
ttiat  a  steel  blast  furnace  will  last  more  than 
five  years.  The  tax  Uw  says  (or,  rather, 
makes  believe)  it  won't. 

Those  artificially  short  tax  lives  permit 
corporations  far  larger  dedtictions  for  wear 
and  tear  than  are  economically  Justified. 
This  year,  that  feature  of  the  tax  Uw  is  ex- 
pected to  save  corporations  $10.7  billion  in 
taxes. 

On  top  of  that,  corporations  enjoy  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  which  works  this  way: 
When  a  steel  firm  buys  a  (1  million  blast 
furnace,  it  geU  an  immediate  $100,000  tax 
abatement.  That,  combined  with  the  fast 
tax  write-off.  produces  a  truly  remarkable 
result:  The  corporate  Income  tax.  rather 
than  raising  money  from  the  firm,  can  be 
the  vehicle  for%  tax  subsidy  to  the  firm.  To 
top  it  off,  if  the  firm  has  borrowed  to  buy 
the  furnace,  it  gets  still  more  tax  help  via 
the  deductions  for  int»cst  payments. 

Of  course,  the  tax  laws  have  always  made 
allowances  for  depredation.  But  In  the  past 
they  have  made  at  least  a  bow  toward 
matching  the  tax  life  and  the  true  business 
life  of  plant  and  equipment  But  today's 
j^mnigam  of  absurdly  short  tax  lives  plus 
the  investment  tax  credit  pennlU  corporate 
executives  to  figure  a  rate  of  return  on  their 
new  capital  purchases  as  if  there  were  no 
corporate  income  tax. 

In  1981.  when  these  combined  blessings 
more  than  erased  the  taxable  profiU  of 
many  companies,  posing  the  danger  ttiat 
some  beneflU  would  go  unused.  Congress 
and  the  Administration  rode  to  the  rescue. 
They  i>ermltted  such  firms  to  make  sham 
arrangemente  to  "aeU"  their  new  equipment 
to  companies  that  had  taxable  profits  and 
could  use  the  write-offa.  and  then  "lease"  it 
back.  These  were  purely  paper  transactions: 
The  equipment  never  budged;  legal  title 
didn't  even  change  hands.  Another  $3.6  bil- 
lion yearly  blow  to  the  corporate  tax.  De- 
spite a  1982  tightening  of  the  Uw.  leasing 
remains  a  useful  tax-saving  device. 

How  many  taxpayers  are  acquainted  with 
another  tax  ficUon  called  DISC— shorthand 
for  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion? All  that  is  required  to  form  a  DISC  ta 
a  desk  drawer  containing  a  checkbook  and  a 
set  of  corporate  ledgers— no  bufldings.  no 
assets,  no  personnel. 

Using  the  DISC  cUuse.  Uwyers  for  ex- 
porting firms  draw  up  documents  that  chan- 
nel overseas  sales  through  a  wholly-owned 
DISC-ln-a-dcsk-drawer  in  such  a  way  that 
the  dummy  DISC  usually  ends  up  retaining 
half  the  export  profits,  tax-free.  The  result 


of  this  legal  shell  game  Is  that  the  parent 
company  can  enjoy  the  tax-free  use  of  mU- 
llons  in  profits  that  would  otherwise  be  tax- 
able. 

Although  the  DISC  provision  is  supposed- 
ly designed  to  increase  exports,  repeated 
Treasury  Department  studies  have  shown 
that  It  has  a  negligible  effect  on  improving 
our  trade  balance.  Yet  It  remains  stubbornly 
in  the  tax  Uw.  In  effect  adding  $1.4  billion 
to  the  Federal  deficit  Thus,  when  defidt- 
trimmlng  measures  are  considered.  DISC 
plus  a  long  list  of  other  tax  preferences  are 
immune— even  though  this  year  they  add  up 
to  the  astonishing  total  of  $273  billion. 

The  balance  sheet  ends  up  this  way: 
While  corporations  will  pay  about  $35  bU- 
Uon  In  taxes  this  year,  the  array  of  corpo- 
rate tax  preferences  will  excuse  them  from 
paying  $84  billion.  

To  sum  up.  a  recent  Library  of  Congress 
study  concluded  that  "the  present  set  of  tax 
rules  is  not  much  different  from  the  effects 
of  having  no  corporate  tax  at  alL" 


SHOULD  THE  IMP  PUSH  FOR 
MORE  OR  LESS  AUSTERITY? 

Bilr.  PROXMIRE.  The  purpose  of 
IMF  loans  is  to  provide  credit  that  is 
fatal  for  lesser  developed  cotmtries  to 
give  them  time  to  correct  their  tempo- 
rary economic  difficulties— particular- 
ly their  deteriorating  international 
trade  balances.  Since  these  countries, 
like  all  countries,  have  in  most  cases 
done  virtually  everything  fair  and  foul 
they  can  do  to  improve  their  exports, 
their  only  genuine  recourse  is  to 
reduce  their  imports.  So  the  IMF  must 
condition  its  credit  on  the  pledge  of 
the  borrowing  countries  to  cut  im- 
ports. Even  here  the  grim  facts  of  life 
would  seem  to  provide  a  far  more  ef- 
fective discipline  than  any  pledge  the 
IMF  might  secure. 

Mexico,  for  instance,  has  already 
sharply  reduced  its  imports.  Last  year 
it  slashed  its  imports  from  the  United 
SUtes  by  $6  billion,  costing  this  coun- 
try an  estimated  150,000  Jobs.  Appar- 
ently that  reduction  in  imports  from 
America  was  not  enough.  Now  the 
IMP  «>parently  will  tell  the  Mexicans 
to  tighten  the  screws  even  further.  If 
they  do,  we  will  perhaps  lose  another 
100,000  Jobs  this  year  In  exports  to 
this  one  country  alone.  If  this  IMP 
technique  is  I4>plied  in  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  other  countries,  the  end 
result  of  our  $8  billion  contribution  to 
the  IMP  quota  might  be  the  loss  of 
half  a  million  American  Jobs. 

When  Senators  put  this  question  to 
Chairman  Voldter  in  Banking  Com- 
mittee hearings,  his  answer  was:  "It 
coidd  be  a  lot  worse  if  the  IMF  does 
not  provide  the  credit."  Of  course, 
anything  is  possible.  But  why  would  it 
necessarily  be  a  lot  worse  if  the  IMF 
does  not  supply  the  additional  credit? 
Absent  any  additional  IMP  credit. 
Mexico  has  already  improved  its  pay- 
ments balance  with  the  United  States 
by  converting  a  balance  unfavorable  to 
Mexico  and  favorable  to  us  to  a  bal- 
ance favorable  to  Mexico  and  unf avor- 
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should  ease  up  on  its 
and  recognize  the  effect 
dwide  recession  on  coun- 
.  But  if  this  is  the 
should  the  IMF  become  in- 
After  aU.  a  prime  reason 
involvement  is  to  provide  an 
i|iechanism    for    achieving 
in  borrowing  nations.  If 
need   that   reform,   why 
the  banks  make  or  not 
loans  on  the  same  basis 
their  loan  decisions  to  ev- 


eryone else:  The  soundness  of  the 
borrower— including  conditions  over 
which  the  borrower  has  control  and 
conditions  over  which  he  does  not?  Is 
it  wise  for  us  to  fimd  the  IMF  so  it  can 
c»Jole  bankers  into  making  additional 
loans  they  otherwise  would  not  make? 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the 
Business  Week  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Tuesday. 

Feb.  15,  1983] 

IMF  AnsTBtrrr  Psxscriptiohs  Could  Bx 

Hazardous 
CUTS  ni  THnu)  world  imports  might  slow 
GROWTH  nt  thk  industrializxd  natiohs 
When  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  met  in  Wash- 
ington on  Feb.  9-10  its  goal  was  to  keep  the 
international  financial  system  from  flying 
apart.  The  IMF.  with  the  backing  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  decided  to  increase 
substantially  its  lending  ability  to  the  devel- 
oping nations,  many  of  which  are  teetering 
on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  But  the  IMP 
continues  to  insist  that  it  will  lend  to  the 
Third  World  only  imder  certain  stringent 
conditions— a  plan  that  many  experts  say 
could  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  fund  intends  to  force  the  debtor 
countries  to  live  within  their  means.  They 
must  agree  to  slash  public  spending,  private 
consumption,  and,  in  some  cases,  capital  in- 
vestment. The  borrowers  must  also  cut  im- 
ports and  expand  exports.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, contends  the  IMF,  export  earnings, 
combined  with  IMP  and  commercial  l)ank 
loans,  should  provide  the  less  developed 
countries  (LDCs)  with  the  income  to  service 
their  debts— which  now  stand  at  more  than 
$600  billion.  The  idea  behind  the  IMF's  plan 
is  to  make  the  developing  nations  curb  infla- 
tion and  achieve  sustainable  economic 
growth. 

Many  observers,  however,  are  warning 
that  the  IMPs  austerity  plan  will  be  self-de- 
feating, leading  not  to  growth  and  managea- 
ble debt  but  to  sharp  contractions  in  both 
developing  countries  and  industrial  nations. 
They  also  warn  of  political  upheavals  and 
even  greater  global  financial  instability. 
Third  World  debt  will  continue  to  rise,  they 
say,  even  with  moderate  growth  in  the  West 
and  Japan,  and  a  sluggish  recovery  will 
push  debt  up  to  dangerous  levels. 

Peeling  the  pressure.  The  prospect  econo- 
mists and  bankers  find  most  frightening  is 
that  austerity  could  ignite  a  political  explo- 
sion. Many  countries  that  have  recently 
agreed  to  strict  IMF  conditions  are  already 
deep  in  recession  and  can  ill  afford  to 
squeeze  their  economies  further.  In  Mexico, 
agricultural  development  programs  estab- 
lished to  prevent  recurrent  land  takeovers 
by  peasants  have  been  cut  back  under  the 
pressure  of  IMF-imposed  budget-cutting.  In 
Chile,  the  IMP  Is  pressing  its  demands  for  a 
50%  cut  in  public  spending  even  though 
that  country's  unemployment  rate  has  shot 
up  from  4%  to  26%  in  the  last  two  years.  In 
Argentina,  the  IMF  is  forcing  the  govern- 
ment to  reduce  ite  deficit  spending  by 
almost  two-thirds  In  the  face  of  an  unem- 
ployment rate  that  has  tripled  In  the  last 
two  years.  There  have  recently  been  riots  In 
Argentina  as  well  as  in  Bolivia,  which  had  to 
slash  imports  last  year.  Enrique  Sanchez, 
head  of  the  Latin  American  Economic  Serv- 
ice for  Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting 


Associates  Inc.,  says  those  nations  have  vir- 
tually no  unemployment  insurance  or  wel- 
fare systems  to  cushion  the  effects  of  aus- 
terity, and  that  heightens  political  unrest. 

Facing  such  severe  problems  in  their  do- 
mestic economies,  even  military  govern- 
ments may  find  it  difficult  to  continue 
paying  foreign  banks.  Says  First  Boston 
International  President  Pedro-Pablo  Kuc- 
zynskl,  former  Minister  of  Energy  4c  Mines 
in  Peru:  "The  Finance  Minister  of  Country 
X  will  be  caUed  to  Parliament  or  by  the 
Junta  and  told,  'Listen,  why  do  you  continue 
to  pay  these  banks?'"  Kuczynski  argues 
that  default  would  t>e  disastrous.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  default 
would  be  beyond  a  government  that  is  grow- 
ing increasingly  panicked  as  it  tries  to  im- 
plement IMF-ordered  austerity. 

Indeed,  some  experts  speculate  that  over- 
extended countries  might  band  together  In 
a  debt  cartel  to  Increase  their  bargaining 
power  with  commercial  banks  or  the  IMP 
itself.  The  lenders  could,  of  course.  Impose 
painful  sanctions  on  borrowers  who  refuse 
to  pay  their  debts,  denying  trade  and  other 
credits  and  Imposing  measures  such  as  Uens 
of  exports,  property  held  abroad,  or  even  on 
airplanes  that  land  In  creditor  countries. 
Yet,  as  Cheryl  Payer,  author  of  recent 
books  on  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank,  puts 
it:  "A  debt  cartel  could  still  arise  out  of  pure 
political  desperation." 

Another  pitfall  In  the  IMF  scheme  is  that 
the  required  reduction  In  Imports  may  actu- 
ally hinder  the  growth  of  export  earnings. 
Argentina,  for  example,  should  ensure  that 
the  necessary  amounts  of  oil  and  spare 
parts  get  to  its  agricultural  sector,  which 
produces  most  of  that  country's  exports. 
But  its  military  rulers  appear  to  be  unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  military  objectives  for 
the  sake  of  stimulating  domestic  economic 
growth  or  exports.  Argentina  recently  im- 
ported more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  Says  University  of  Massa- 
chusette  economist  Arthur  MacEwan:  "You 
can't  pay  off  your  debU  or  increase  your  ex- 
ports with  Exocet  missiles." 

Even  if  they  do  limit  their  imports  to 
those  that  foster  economic  expansion.  Third 
World  countries  still  need  a  solid  recovery  In 
the  Industrial  countries  to  expand  exports 
and  spur  growth.  According  to  a  study  by 
Data  Resources  Inc.,  a  continued  world 
slump  would  push  the  ratio  of  debt  service 
to  exports  In  17  key  developing  countries 
from  an  average  of  30%  last  year  to  47%  in 
1986,  compared  with  25%  in  that  year  If  the 
expected  recovery  materializes.  That  means 
that  almost  half  of  LDC  export  earnings 
would  go  to  service  debts,  leaving  little  for 
Investment  and  other  domestic  needs.  And 
Morgan  Guaranty  Triist  Co.'s  chief  Interna- 
tional economist.  Rimmer  de  Vries,  main- 
tains that  If  the  recovery  Is  weak  the  debt 
burden  would  be  so  great  that  It  "cannot  re- 
alistically be  financed." 

Ironically,  there  Is  growing  concern  that 
the  IMF's  austerity  measures  might  rico- 
chet and  retard  the  Industrial  world's 
upturn.  Economists  fear  that  cuts  In  devel- 
oplng-world  Imports  will  slash  exports  from 
the  north  and  shut  off  one  of  the  industrial 
countries'  main  engines  of  growth.  Accord- 
ing to  a  European  official,  a  major  flaw  In 
the  IMF  approach  is  that  It  was  not  de- 
signed to  take  account  of  feedback  effects 
on  the  industrial  countries.  "The  IMP  was 
not  set  up  to  deal  with  the  world  as  a 
system,  and  it  does  not  treat  the  effects  of 
its  policies  globally,"  he  contends. 

The  drag  on  growth  from  LDC  austerity 
has  already  hit  the  U.S.  Last  year,  Mexico, 


one  of  the  largest  U.S.  trading  partners, 
under  severe  financial  pressure,  cut  its  im- 
ports from  the  U.S.  by  nearly  $6  billion. 
That  reduction  cost  nearly  150.000  jobs  in 
the  VS.  and  helped  stifle  the  recovery  that 
was  budding  in  the  third  quarter,  according 
to  Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Asso- 
ciates Inc.  Administration  economists  pre- 
dict that  because  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries' debt  problems,  this  year's  U.S.  trade 
deficit  will  be  $10  biUion  to  $20  billion 
larger.  This  translates  Into  a  Ion  of  about 
0.5%  In  the  nation's  gross  national  product. 
A  passing  grade.  When  borrowing  coun- 
tries are  forced  to  reduce  Imports,  they  may 
also  harm  the  economies— and  debt-paying 
ability— of  other  developing  nations  (page 
100).  Trade  among  LE>Cs  has  been  expand- 
ing rapidly.  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Argentina. 
Chile,  and  Nigeria  account  for  nearly  15%  of 
Brazil's  exports  and  represent  its  fastest- 
growing  export  market.  All  are  In  IMF  aus- 
terity programs  or  cutting  imports  on  their 
own.  Import  llmlUtions  in  effect  will  reduce 
total  exports.  The  Inability  of  Argentina  to 
pay  for  natural  gas  imports  from  Bolivia, 
for  example.  n\akes  it  that  much  harder  for 
Bolivia  to  pay  Its  bankers. 

Like  many  economists.  Harvard's  Richard 
N.  Cooper  gives  the  IMP  a  passing  grade  on 
■balance.  He  maintains  that  IMP  policies  are 
less  stringent  than  the  measures  countries 
would  have  to  adopt  if  they  had  to  negotiate 
with  commercial  banks  without  the  back- 
ing—and extra  credlt-of  the  IMF.  Never- 
theless, he  contends  that  the  IMF  should 
take  into  account  world  economic  conditions 
when  it  imposes  its  conditions.  "When  a 
country  gets  In  trouble,  not  because  of  its 
own  mismanagement,  but  because  of  the 
weak  world  economy,  the  IMF  should  be 
more  generous  than  it  would  be  If  world 
demand  were  buoyant,"  he  says.  "The  fund 
should  act  more  countercyclically  than  it  is 
acting  now." 


HOW  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  SETS 
BACK  NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  dramatic  change  in  nuclear 
weapons  technology  has  made  the  nu- 
clear arms  control  problem  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever.  It  has  also  Increased 
the  grim  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  con- 
siderably. How  has  the  new  nuclear 
technology  made  this  world  more  dan- 
gerous and  thereby  increased  the  im- 
perative necessity  that  we  press  hard 
for  a  truly  effective  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race?  It  has  done  this  in  at  least 
three  ways: 

One:  The  new  technology  has  sharp- 
ly increased  the  pinpoint  accuracy  sind 
the  maneuverability  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons so  that  nuclear  power  can  fire 
them  from  thousands  of  miles  away, 
and  they  can  strike  to  within  a  very 
few  feet  of  the  precise  target.  The  new 
technology  has  also  perfected  the  ma- 
neuverability of  the  weapons  so  they 
can  hug  the  ground— avoiding  radar— 
and  fly  over,  around,  and  in  between 
the  most  mountainous  terrain.  On 
February  15.  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  article  entitled  "New  Genera- 
tion of  Warheads  Just  Around  the 
Bend."  which  described  the  maneuver- 
ing reentry  vehicles,  known  by  the  ac- 


ronym of  MARV.  Herbert  Scoville, 
president  of  the  Arms  Control  Associa- 
tion and  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  CIA,  was  quoted  by  the  Times  as 
saying:  "MARV  is  basically  bad  from 
an  arms  control  perspective.  It's  a  step 
downhill  in  every  respect  and  would 
make  a  bad  situation  worse."  Why  is 
this?  Reason:  The  more  accurate  and 
certain  the  nuclear  power's  capability 
to  zero  in  on  a  precise  target,  the  more 
tempting  for  that  power  to  use  its  ca- 
pability to  knock  out  an  enemy's  de- 
terrent, and  the  more  likely  a  first 
strike. 

Two:  With  the  Improvement  on  both 
sides  in  accuracy  and  maneuverability, 
each  coimtry  must  rely  increasingly  on 
a  hair-trigger  response  to  an  attack. 
The  time  for  doublechecklng  to  be  cer- 
tain that  an  alleged  missile  attack  on 
the  way  was  the  real  McCoy  drops 
sharply.  With  thousands  of  fallible 
human  beings  Involved,  with  comput- 
ers that  can  also  give  false  signals  or 
be  falsely  interpreted,  and  with  the 
new  technology  racing  ahead  the  pros- 
pect increases  that  a  misinterpreta- 
tion, a  false  signal,  might  force  a  deci- 
sion that  would  have  to  be  made  in  10, 
or  8,  or  5  minutes,  without  an  opportu- 
nity to  sectu^  full  knowledge.  Such  a 
forced  decision  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  wrong. 

Three:  With  the  onrush  of  new  and 
far  more  accurate  weapons,  the  temp- 
tation increases  for  hawkish  Russian 
and  American  administrations  to 
appear  to  make  progress  toward  arms 
control  and  nuclear  arms  reduction  by 
simply  agreeing  to  reduce  or  even 
eliminate  large  numbers  of  obsolete 
weapons.  Meanwhile,  the  new  technol- 
ogy permits  the  arms  race  to  move 
ahead  to  a  far  more  dangerous  and  de- 
structive threshold.  Mr.  President,  this 
latter  development  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  any  nuclear  arms  limitation 
agreement  worthy  of  the  name  include 
a  ban  on  testing  and  development,  en- 
forced by  the  most  rigorous  kind  of 
onsite  inspection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  the  February  15  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15,  19831 

New  Oerxratiom  of  Warheads  Just 

AROimo  THE  Bend 

IIANEUVERABLE  PAYLOAD  COI7LD  BE  MOST 
ACCURATE  or  ALL 

(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 
Washikgtoh.— The  United  States  is  about 
to  enter  a  new  age  of  missile  technology  in 
which  nuclear  warheads  will  be  designed  to 
maneuver  in  flight,  either  to  dodge  enemy 
defenses  or  to  home  in  on  a  target  with  un- 
paralleled accuracy. 

The  first  such  maneuvering  warheads  are 
expected  to  be  deployed  on  the  Pershing  2 
intermediate-range  missiles,  which  are  at 
the  center  of  the  current  Soviet-American 


negotiations  over  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe.  The  Reagan  Administration  is  of- 
fering to  forego  plans  to  deploy  572  new 
Pershing  2  and  cruise  missiles  in  Western 
Europe  if  the  Russians  dismantle  540  mis- 
siles in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

If  the  new  American  warheads  work  as 
well  as  the  proponents  expect,  which  Is  not 
yet  certain,  they  will  make  the  Pershing  2 
the  most  accurate  missile  of  its  range  ever 
produced.  And  other  research  projects  are 
under  way  to  develop  advanced  maneuver- 
ing warheads  for  possible  use  on  a  range  of 
intercontinental  and  submarine-launched 
missiles. 

The  implications  of  nMuieuvering  war- 
beads  could  be  profound.  Their  pinpoint  ac- 
curacy could  make  them  effective  even 
against  superhardened  targets,  such  as 
Soviet  conunand  centers  and  missile  sUos. 
Or  small  but  highly  acciirate  maneuvering 
warheads  could  be  used  to  wipe  out  targets 
In  congested  areas,  minimising  damage  to 
the  surroundings  and  making  a  supposedly 
"limited"  nuclear  war  appear  more  feasible. 
Eventually,  long-range  maneuvering  war- 
heads might  even  be  fired  against  moving 
targets,  such  as  ships,  planes  or  mobile  mls- 
sUes.  And  highly  evasive  warheads  could 
nullify  any  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
mounted  by  the  Russians. 

The  prospects  clearly  have  the  Soviet 
Union  worried.  Soviet  officials  are  said  to 
have  secretly  proposed  a  ban  on  maneuver- 
ing warheads  as  part  of  a  package  of  arms 
control  measures.  But  some  American  ex- 
perts, confident  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
a  long  lead  in  maneuvering  warheads,  are 
reluctant  to  yield  the  advantage. 

The  new  technologies,  which  are  generally 
described  by  the  acronym  MARV,  for  Ma- 
neuvering Re-entry  Vehicle,  were  considered 
by  arms  controllers  and  military  technolo- 
gists a  decade  ago  as  a  potentially  radical 
advance  that  would  revolutionize  warfare 
and  make  arms  control  much  more  difficult 
even  than  It  already  was.  The  chief  concern 
of  arms  controllers  was  the  potentially  high 
accuracy,  which  they  feared  might  encour- 
age one  superpower  to  launch  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  missiles  of  the  other. 

But  technical  events  have,  in  a  sense, 
overtaken  MARV  and  made  it  perhaps 
slightly  less  fearsome,  from  the  arms-con- 
trollers viewpoint,  than  it  originally  seemed. 
Advances  in  the  guidance,  control  and 
design  of  conventional  ballistic  missiles  have 
already  made  them  so  accurate  that  the  ad- 
ditional accuracy  expected  with  MARVs 
seems  now  an  Incremental  change,  not  a 
revolution.  For  example,  the  much-debated 
highly  accurate  MX  missile  will  not.  as  cur- 
rently plarmed,  carry  a  maneuvering  war- 
head. 

"MARV  is  basically  bad  from  an  arms  con- 
trol perspective, "  says  Herbert  Scoville  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Arms  Control  Association 
and  former  deputy  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  "It's  a  step  downhlU  in 
every  respect  and  would  make  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse.  But  accuracies  are  already  to  the 
point  where  MARV  would  be  only  a  little  bit 
worse,  a  little  more  dangerous.  So  it  hasn't 
gotten  all  that  much  attention." 

"We  hoped  at  one  time  to  ban  MARVs," 
says  Richard  Garwin.  a  long-time  defense 
consultant,  "but  that  doesn't  seem  feasible 
anymore  because  they're  here.  You  don't 
need  them  for  most  purposes  and  they're 
not  revolutionary.  I  don't  see  them  as  a  par- 
ticularly desirable  technology  or  as  particu- 
larly bad.  We  should  concentrate  on  more 
Important  things,  Uke  not  buying  the  dense- 
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pack  MX  ai  d  other  costly  systems  we  don't 
need." 

However.  Robert  C.  Aldridge.  a  former 
aerospace  Engineer  who  helped  design 
BCARV's  iMfore  turning  Pentagon  critic, 
warns  thai  the  increased  accuracy  of 
MARV's  ms  lea  their  use  all  the  more  likely. 
"MARVs  lave  been  played  down  a  lot 
lately."  he  said.  "But  they  wouldn't  put 
them  on  th«  Pershing  2  If  they  didn't  have  a 
purpose  for  It." 

lIARV's  ivpresent  the  third  and  latest 
stage  in  th^  development  of  technologies  to 
deliver  miss  le  warheads. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  mJssUes  flew  a 
simple  trajictory  from  launching  point  to 
target.  Roc  Lets  would  start  the  missile  on 
the  right  tr  Jectory  before  burning  out.  The 
remaining  e  ipsule.  called  a  re-entry  vehicle, 
would  thenj  coast  unguided  through  space 
and  fall  ba(k  down  to  re-enter  the  earth's 
atmosphcrd  over  the  target.  Eventually,  sci- 
entists learied  to  put  several  warheads  on 
the  same  missile  but  they  still  fell  in  the 
same  genen  i  area. 

In  the  sei  lond  stage,  engineers  learned  to 
put  10  or  n  lore  warheads  on  the  same  mis- 
sile and  all!)  each  of  them  Individually  at 
different  tirgeU  within  a  long,  narrow 
•footprint"  area.  This  Is  the  so-called  MIRV 
technology,  standing  for  Multiple  Independ- 
ently Targ*  ted  Re-entry  Vehicle,  and  It  has 
vastly  mult  plied  the  number  of  targets  that 
can  be  dest  -oyed  by  a  given  number  of  mis- 
sile launchqrs. 

However,  the  MIRV  warheads,  once  re- 
leased, cani  ot  maneuver,  they  simply  follow 
a  ballistic  trajectory  toward  the  target. 
They  can't  nake  last-minute  course  changes 
to  correct  efrors  in  the  trajectory,  caused  by 
such  factoik  as  uneven  melting  of  the  war- 
head's surf  ice  as  it  enters  the  atmosphere, 
air  turbule  >ce,  rain,  sleet  miscalctilation  of 
geophysica:  effects,  or  a  host  of  small  errors 
that  have  t  ccumulated  over  the  long  flight. 
Thus  the  United  SUtes  has  been  trying, 
for  at  least  IS  years,  to  add  maneuverabUity 
to  the  warheads  themselves. 

One  line  0f  development  has  concentrated 
on  evasive  maneuvers  to  confuse  the  de- 
fenses. None  of  the  evasive  warheads  yet 
studied,  teited  or  envisioned  can  spot  an 
enemy  def i  nslve  missUe  and  dodge  around 
it;  they  sinply  follow  preprogrammed  in- 
structions to  change  course  abruptly, 
making  th<  m  difficult  to  Intercept. 

A  variety  of  techniques  can  be  used  to  ma- 
neuver ths  warhead.  Including  internal 
weight  shil  ting  (much  as  a  surfboard  can  be 
steered  b  r  shifting  the  surfer's  body 
weight),  n  lOvable  flaps  or  fins,  or  small 
steering  ro  irkets.  The  warheads  can  be  pro- 
grammed M  swerve  off  course  and  then 
back  at  sp4  cif led  altitudes  on  the  way  down, 
or  they  <  an  follow  continuous  swerving 
paths. 

All  the  s  rooping  and  swerving  has  a  price, 
however.  Sarly  MARV's  never  quite  got 
back  on  target:  they  proved  less  accurate 
than  the  c  mventional  warheads  they  would 
replace.  Aid  although  later  versions  have 
been  more  accurate,  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol systez  ts  needed  for  maneuvering  drive 
up  their  o  ists  and  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
warhead  <  hat  can  be  used.  Advances  in 
other  tec  inologies.  notably  "penetration 
aids"  and  ilecoys  designed  to  fool  defenses, 
have  also  delayed  the  need  for  evasive  ma^ 
neuvering.  A  decision  on  producing  and  de- 
ploying (vasive  MARVs  wlU  probably 
depend  wi  whether  the  Soviet  Union  shows 
firm  signs  of  deploying  an  extensive  antlbal- 
Ustic  misai  le  defense  system. 

A  seooni  I  line  of  development  has  sought 
precision   niidance  techniques  to  zero  in  on 
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the  target  with  great  accuracy,  either  by 
getting  last  minute  position  "fixes"  from 
satellites  or  the  stars  or  by  using  radar  or 
other  sensors  to  identify  the  target  or  Its 
surrounding  terrain. 

The  first  predslon-gulded  MARV  to 
become  operational  will  be  the  warhead  on 
the  Pershing  2.  which  slows  down  briefly 
and  uses  its  own  radar  to  home  In  on  the 
target  with  great  precision.  Its  re-entry  ve- 
hicle carries  a  reference  map  of  the  target 
area,  generated  from  satellite  photos,  in  iU 
computer  brain,  and  It  compares  this  map 
with  the  radar  pictures  It  sees  on  the  way 
down.  The  radar  looks  for  prominent  ter- 
rain features  and  often  the  target  Itself,  and 
the  guidance  system  then  operates  four  fins 
to  aim  the  warhead  right  at  the  target.  In 
theory,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  Pershing  2  war- 
heads are  expected  to  land  within  20  to  40 
meters  of  the  target,  at  least  10  times  closer 
than  the  most  advanced  version  of  the  Per- 
shing 1.  But  the  system  has  not  yet  shown 
In  tests  that  It  can  actually  find  a  target  on 
the  ground  and  hit  It. 

The  two  lines  of  MARV  development- 
evasion  and  precision  guidance— have  yet  to 
merge  effectively.  Some  experts  beUeve  a 
single  warhead  cannot  do  both  Jobs.  The 
most  effective  evasive  maneuvers  require 
abrupt  changes  of  direction  that  strain  the 
internal  guidance  systems,  while  precision 
guidance  requires  the  warhead  to  slow  down 
to  look  for  the  target,  then  home  in  on  It. 


MILITART  PAY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
article  by  Melvin  Laird,  who  was  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration: a  brilliant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, some  people  feel  the  finest  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  we  have  ever  had,  a 
man  who  was  not  only  for  a  strong 
military  force  but  who  has  indicated 
the  full  understanding  of  how  we 
make  that  force  strong. 

He  wrote  an  article  in  which  he 
called  on  the  Congress  to  reject  the 
recommendations  that  we  cap  pay  in- 
creases for  people  in  the  military.  I 
agree  with  that  wholeheartedly.  I 
think  it  is  a  wise  position  Melvin  Laird 
has  taken.  I  think  we  should  under- 
stand the  strength  of  our  military  de- 
pends not  on  our  procurement  nearly 
as  much  as  on  our  personnel,  on  their 
qualities,  their  motivations,  and  their 
leadership.  This  is  what  makes  a 
strong  military  force.  This  Is  what  Sec- 
retary Laird  said  in  his  article. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Laird's  excellent 
article  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  31, 1983] 

•  •  •  AhsBad 

(By  Melvin  R.  lAlrd) 

Our  nation's  security  depends,  above  all 
else,  on  the  skill  and  profeaaionaliam  of 
career  men  and  women  in  uniform — not  first 
on  a  panoply  of  missiles  seeking  a  basing 
mode,  on  an  armada  of  new  ships  tilting 
from  cost  overruns  or  on  intricate  weapons 
systems  for  the  ground  forces. 


The  Soviet  threat  demands  a  carefuUy 
planned  modernisation  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps.  Even  with  the 
large  projected  deficiU  for  the  next  five 
years,  defense  spending  must  sustain  an  In- 
crease of  at  least  6  percent  In  real  terms. 

But  what  counts  most  and  where  defense 
dollars  must  be  spent  first  Is  on  measures 
that  will  guarantee  that  our  all-volunteer 
forces  are  made  up  of  top-caliber  men  and 
women  who  sign  up  for  nUUtary  service  and 
make  It  a  career. 

To  achieve  that  crucial  objective.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  provide  pay  equity  for  our 
people  in  uniform.  The  American  public  un- 
derstands this  realistic  fact,  and  that  is  why 
I  believe  Congress  will  take  command  and 
refuse  to  wipe  out  In  1983  a  much-needed 
pay  Increase  for  career  military  people. 

The  1984  budget  before  Congress  would 
deny  all  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  a  pay  adjustment  during  the 
next  30  months.  This  step,  saving  several 
billion  dollars  in  Pentagon  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Is  designed  to  mollify  critics  of 
growing  UjB.  defense  expenditures,  while 
leaving  the  vast  weapons-buying  parts  of 
the  defense  budget  untouched. 

The  pay  freeae  looks  bad  from  almost 
every  angle.  For  one  thing,  few  people  are . 
aware  that  the  Pentagon  Is  already  short- 
changing some  troops  by  withholding  pro- 
motion pay. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  to  a  highly 
trained  middle-grade  Navy  enlisted  man 
who  was  promoted  a  few  months  back  for 
outstanding  Job  performance.  Under  exist- 
ing policies,  he  has  to  wait  a  year  to  get  the 
pay  that  goes  with  the  new  grade.  How,  he 
wondered-HUid  so  do  I— could  the  Navy 
afford  to  double  Its  q>endlng  for  new  ships 
this  year  when  it  could  not  find  enough 
money  to  pay  people  what  they  have  earned 
through  promotions. 

Yat  career  people  who  are  torn  between 
duty  to  country  and  family,  the  pay  freeae 
looks  like  an  Invitation  to  leave.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  as  many  as  30.000  weU-tralned 
men  and  women  wUl  not  reenllst  or  extend. 
Any  time  unemployment  reaches  8  percent 
or  above,  first-term  recruits  will  be  no  prob- 
lem, as  Is  the  case  today.  It  U  the  second- 
and  third-termers,  the  people  with  critical 
skills,  who  present  the  problem. 

The  Pentagon  knows  this.  So  to  ease  the 
freese,  it  has  promised  to  restore  next  year 
the  promised  pay  boost  it  wants  to  cancel 
for  Oct.  1,  1983.  This  is  a  weak  and  Ul-con- 
celved  hedge  against  the  Pentagon's  fear 
that  a  rapidly  expanding  civilian  economy 
could  trigger  a  mass  exodus  of  disenchanted 
careerisU  who  woi^  In  critical  military  occu- 
pations that  are  already  undermanned. 

Plggybaddng  this  year's  caitcelled  pay 
hike  onto  the  1984  raise  also  means  that  no 
long-term  economies  In  defense  spending 
will  result.  It  Is  not  the  1984  defense  budget 
that  presents  a  formidable  fiscal  problem:  it 
Is  the  1986,  1987.  and  1988  budgets.  To 
achieve  essential  "out  year"  economies,  the 
Pentagon  must  either  freese  pay  for  the 
next  three  or  four  yean— which  would 
empty  the  ranks  of  talented  people  and 
cripple  our  defense  efforts— or  begin  to  pare 
spending  on  those  new  hardware  programs 
that  would  add  little  to  the  nation's  future 
security. 

Consensus  Is  growing  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
without  moderation  In  long-term  growth  of 
the  defense  budget,  there  wiU  be  little 
chance  of  eventually  narrowing  the  federal 
deficit.  Economists  and  bankers  warn  that 
uncontrolled  deflclU  financed  by  govern- 
ment borrowing  could  send  Interest  rates 


shooting  upward  again,  choking  off  private 
borrowing  and  corporate  Investment.  The 
recovery  would  halt,  and  In  this  case,  I 
doubt  the  public  would  continue  to  support 
Increases  In  defense  spending. 

There  is  a  wiser  course  that  would  not 
Jeopardize  national  security  or  ecoiKtmic  re- 
covery. It  Involves  taking  a  hard-nosed  look 
at  all  categories  of  defense  spending  to  find 
sensible  economies  In  both  hardware  pro- 
grams and  people  programs. 

One  example  of  this  sensible  approach  Is 
outlined  in  legislation  sponsored  by  Sen. 
John  Tower.  He  proposes  that  the  sched- 
uled cost-of-living  Increase  for  career  mili- 
tary people  take  effect  only  six  months 
later  than  scheduled.  Increases  for  recruits 
would  be  frozen  until  1984.  This  approach, 
which  Is  geared  to  meet  essential  defense 
needs,  would  save  several  billion  dollars  and 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  sergeanU  and 
petty  officers  that  the  nation  values  their 
services* 

But  a  prudent  poUcy  on  military  pay  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  taking  action  on  other 
parts  of  defense  spending  such  as  weapons 
procurement.  It  must  be  perceived  by  Main 
Street  and  WaU  Street  that  serious  efforts 
are  under  way  on  the  expenditure  side  of 
the  federal  budget  toward  controlling  feder- 
al deficits  in  1984  and  beyond. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  understandably 
have  expressed  their  displeasure  with  the 
pay  freeze.  People  are  the  nation's  highest 
defense  priority,  not  hardware.  Our  future 
military  security  hinges  on  keeping  these 
priorities  straight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Churches'  decision  to  make  such  a  ri- 
diculous statement.  In  order  for  the 
views  expressed  therein  to  receive 
wider  re«>gnitIon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  editorial  be 
placed  in  the  Rkoro  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 


As  a  consequence,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland  and  a  Lutheran  Church 
In  West  Germany  have  followed  the  Salva- 
tion Army  in  withdrawing  from  the  counciL 
What,  one  wonders,  are  American  chur^es. 
which  provide  the  bulk  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil's financial  support,  waiting  for? 


EDITORIAL  IN  GREENWOOD 
INDEX-JOURNAL 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  many  years  of  service 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  efforts  to  prevent 
the  global  spread  of  communism.  In 
recent  years.  I  have  grown  especially 
concerned  over  Communist  inspired 
events  that  have  transpired  In  Latin 
and  Central  America. 

The  present  administration  has  done 
its  best  to  restore  order  to  this  trou- 
bled area  of  our  hemisphere,  yet  it 
constantly  finds  Itself  criticized  and 
shackled  on  this  issue.  Recently,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  Issued  a 
pronouncement  that  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  violence  and  loss 
of  human  life  In  Central  America 
should  be  placed  on  the  United  States. 

I  find  this  type  of  rhetoric  ludicrous, 
especially  since  there  is  hard  evidence 
of  subversive  Russian  and  Cuban  ac- 
tivity In  that  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  came  across 
an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Greewood 
Index-Journal,  of  Greenwood.  S.C. 
that  denounces  the  World  CouncU  of 


CHtTBCHlS  AHS  MaXZISTS 

In  keeping  with  iU  pro-communist  and 
anU-Free  World  bias,  the  World  CouncU  of 
Churches  issued  a  pronouncement  the  other 
day  blaming  the  United  States  for  "much  of 
the  responslblUty"  for  the  violence  and  loss 
of  human  life  in  Central  America. 

According  to  the  WCC.  the  violent  revolu- 
tion sweeping  El  Salvador  and  threatening 
Guatemala  would  go  away  if  only  the 
United  States  would  stop  helping  govern- 
ments In  those  coimtries  to  resist  the  Marx- 
ist-led guerrillas,  Philip  Potter,  WCC  gener- 
al secretary,  voices  no  concern  about  mas- 
sive CXiban  Intervention  and  Soviet  aid  In 
the  area,  or  the  presence  of  mUttary  advis- 
ers In  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere  In  Central 
America  from  the  Palestine  UberaUon  Or- 
ganization. Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany.  No 
protest  does  he  make  against  the  slaughters 
of  guerrilla  terrorists. 

And.  as  expected,  the  WCC  Is  too  busy  de- 
nouncing the  United  SUtes  to  be  concerned 
about  the  chemical  warfare  being  waged  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  IU  surrogates  In  Af- 
ghanistan and  Southeast  Asia. 

Given  its  sympathies,  the  wonder  is  that 
the  WCC  is  not  fuxmeling  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  Central  American  guerrillas. 
Perhaps  it  Is.  Since  1970.  the  councU  has 
awarded  millions  of  dollars  to  130  organiza- 
tions, many  of  which  are  subversive  to  their 
host  countries.  The  Salvation  Army  with- 
drew from  the  WCC  about  two  years  ago 
after  It  learned  of  council  gifts  of  $85,000  to 
guerrillas  then  fighting  In  Rhodesia  and 
$135,000  to  a  guerrilla  movement  still  fight- 
ing In  Namibia.  ^^„, 
An  Incisive  report  aired  recently  by  CBS 
"60  Minutes"  disclosed  that  a  percentage  of 
each  week's  church  offerings  by  Americans 
ends  up  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Coun- 
cU of  Churches  and  the  World  CouncU. 
These  two  organizations  use  the  money  to 
finance  extreme  leftist  and  communist 
causes  around  the  world,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  weapons.  The  oppressive  commu- 
nist government  of  Vietnam,  for  example, 
has  received  $2  mUllon  from  the  WCC  to 
purchase  materials  for  so-caUed  "new  eco- 
nomic zones,"  which  observers  describe  as 
forced  labor  camps. 

In  what  columnist  George  W.  WIU  de- 
scribed as  going  "from  vapldness  to  vlclous- 
ness.  subsidizing  terrorist  organizations," 
the  300-member  World  CouncU  of  Churches 
based  In  Geneva  has  drifted  far  away  from 
Ideals  surrounding  Its  chartering  36  years 
ago.  At  that  time.  It  was  simple  and  alto- 
gether nonpoUtlcal— a  "feUowship"  of  coop- 
eration among  the  world's  Christian  organi- 
zations. „^^,   ., 

Mounting  awareness  of  the  WCC  s  Marx- 
ist complexion  has  come  from  other  writers 
and  orguilzatlons  such  as  CBS  which  agree 
with  George  WUl  that  the  councU  Is  no 
longer  "Innocent  of  coUaboratlng  with  the 
enemies  of  the  West."  Paul  Conn,  a  visiting 
scholar  at  Harvard  University  wrote  In  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  a  few  months  ago 
that  "the  rhetoric  of  the  councU  has 
become  that  of  the  radical  left." 


DR.  CLEMMIE  EMBLY  WEBBER 
OF  ORANGEBURG.  S.C..  THE 
1983  MOTHER  OF  THE  YEAR 
FOR  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  writer  of  proverbs  exalts  the  role 
of  a  successful  mother  by  saying: 

She  speaks  with  wisdom,  and  faithful  In- 
struction Is  on  her  tongue.  She  watches  over 
the  affairs  of  her  household  and  does  not 
eat  the  bread  of  Idleness.  Her  chUdren  arise 
and  caU  her  blessed:  her  husband  also,  and 
he  praises  her.  GWe  her  the  reward  she  has 
earned  •  •  * 

These  verses  may  very  well  describe 
this  year's  winner  of  the  1983  Mother 
of  the  Year  for  South  Carolina,  Dr. 
Clemmie  Embly  Webber  of  Orange- 
burg. S.C.  This  is  a  notable  accom- 
plishment, and  one  in  which  she,  her 
family  and  friends,  and  the  entire 
State  of  South  Carolina  can  be  proud. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  how 
thrlUed  Dr.  Webber's  famUy  must  be 
since  my  mother.  Eleanor  Gertrude 
Strom  Thurmond,  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  1947  Mother  of  the  Year  for 
South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Webber  was  chosen  by  the  South 
Carolina  Mothers  Committee,  and  will 
receive  an  award  and  pin  for  this  spe- 
cial distinction  at  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion in  April.  Later,  she  will  travel  to 
New  York  City  to  compete  for  the  Na- 
tional Mother  of  the  Year  title  at  the 
American  Mother's  National  Confer- 
ence. ^  __ 
Upon  taking  a  closer  look  at  Dr. 
Webber's  life,  one  can  understand  why 
she  was  selected  for  this  prestigious 
position.  Dr.  Webber  is  a  remarkable 
lady,  with  a  long  list  of  achievements, 
both  professional  and  personal. 

Dr.  Webber  has  always  excelled  In 
academics,  primarily  because  her  par- 
ents, both  college  graduates,  placed 
great  Importance  on  higher  education. 
She  received  her  bachelor's  degree  In 
chemistry  from  South  Carolina  State 
College  and  went  into  the  teaching 
field.  Later,  she  obtained  her  master's 
degree  In  chemistry,  and  eventually  re- 
ceived her  doctorate  in  science  educa- 
tion- 
One  of  Dr.  Webber's  great  joys  has 

been  her  involvement  with  students, 
and  she  has  been  instrumental  in  en- 
couraging students  to  graduate  and  to 
work  toward  advanced  degrees. 

Dr.  Webber  Is  not  only  a  fine  educa- 
tor, but  a  dedicated  wife  and  devoted 
mother  of  three  chUdren.  She  and  her 
husband.  Paul,  take  great  pride  In  the 
individual  educational  accomplish- 
ments of  their  ChUdren.  Paul  III  is  a 
superior  court  judge  for  the  District  of 
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Carolyn  Webber  Thompson 

professor  of  pathology 
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Dr.  Clemmie  Embly 

many  hats— professor, 

community  activist,  writer. 

Yet,  at  the  same 

has  managed  to  excel  as  a 

and  a  grandmother. 

Proverbs    says,    she    has 

reward  as  the  1983  Mother 

and  I  know  that  my  col- 

the  Senate  join  me  in  con- 

Dr.  Webber  for  this  special 


will  receive  an  award  and  a 

tea  at  the  Governor's  Mansion 

wUl  then  go  to  New  York  to 

for  the  National  Mother  of 

at  the  American  Mother  Na- 

at  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 
S.C.    College    professor,    Dr. 
_  mother  of  three  children,  one 
;ourt  Judge,  one  a  doctor  of  pa- 
one  a  public  administrator  and 
,.  She  also  has  five  grandchil- 
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.  bom  in  St.  Matthews  in  1914. 

five  children.  She  grew  up  in 

on  Treadwell  Street  during  the 

and  her  maternal  grandmother 

the   family   while   her   parenU, 

and   Collen   Robinson   Embly. 

was  from  her  grandmother  that 

said  she  leamed  the  nurturing 

she  later  applied  so  successfully 

li  er  three  children. 

Encouraged  by  her  parents,  both  college 

she  excelled  in  academics.  She 

bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry 

.C.  State  College  and  went  into 

also  met  and  married  her  hus- 

in  1933.  Their  first  two  children, 

Carolyn,  came  along  a  few 

She  chose  to  be  a  full-time 

homemaker  while  the  children 

but  she  eventually  returned  to 

to  working  towards  a  master's 

iihemistry.  At  the  same  time.  Dr. 

actively  organizing  high  school 

and  encouraging  students  to 

uid  to  work  towards  advanced 


completed  the  requirements  for  her  doctor- 
ate in  science  education  and  was  a  professor, 
wife,  mother,  grandmother  and  community 
activist.  She  worked  with  the  Girl  ScouU, 
with  4-H  Clubs,  and  with  Homemakers 
Clubs.  She  became  an  advisor  to  premedical 
studente.  and  she  helped  to  set  up  the  plan- 
etarium program  at  the  college.  Together, 
she  and  Paul  were  and  are  active  members 
of  the  Mount  Pisgah  Baptist  Church. 

When  Dr.  Webber  retired  from  teaching 
in  1979.  she  did  not  retire  from  those  vari- 
ous careers.  She  has  been  involved  with  the 
S.C.  School  Boards  Association,  the  Gover- 
nor's Advisory  Committee  on  Early  Child- 
hood Education  and  Development,  the  S.C. 
Hall  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  the 
Orangeburg  County  Council  on  Aging.  She 
is  a  volunteer  tutor  and  she  continues  to 
write  and  publish  on  the  subject  of  science 
education.  At  age  68.  Dr.  Webber  can  still  be 
described  as  a  wife,  mother  and  grandmoth- 
er as  well  as  a  college  professor  and  a  civic 
and  community  leader. 

Her  children,  meanwhile,  have  been  fol- 
lowing her  academic  paths. 

Paul  III  graduated  with  honors  from  law 
school,  passed  his  bar  exams  and  began 
practicing  law,  first  in  Columbia  and  then  in 
California,  where  he  was  tapped  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  A  few 
years  later,  at  age  43,  Paul  III  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  to  a  15-year  term  as  Superior  Court 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  Like  his 
mother,  Paul  III  combined  a  full  family 
with  his  career.  He  and  his  wife  have  three 
of  Dr.  Webber's  five  grandchildren. 

Carolyn  Webber  Thompson,  now  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  pathology  at  Dawn  State 
Medical  University  in  New  York  and  mother 
of  two,  began  with  a  desire  to  become  a  cre- 
ative dancer.  She  trained  for  it  and  loved  it, 
but  decided  against  a  professional  dancing 
career.  Instead,  Carolyn  chose  medicine. 

Dr.  Webber  describes  Sheryl,  their  young- 
est daughter,  as  a  people  person.  She  chose 
public  administration  for  her  academic 
study  at  Spelman  College  in  Atlanta,  from 
which  she  was  graduated  with  honors.  After 
winning  a  fellowship  to  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  she  again  distinguished  herself 
with  honors  when  she  took  a  master's 
degree.  She  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C., 
to  work  with  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  the  Caucus  Foundation  for  sev- 
eral years.  Today,  she  is  special  assistant  to 
the  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Service  commission  and  Is  a  part- 
time  law  student  at  Georgetown  University. 
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third  child,  Sheryl,  was 
the  same  year  that  Carolyn 
was  gradiiated  from  high  school.  A  year 
before  tha  t.  Dr.  Webber  has  begun  studying 
for  her  do  iterate  and  Paul  III  was  graduat- 
ed from  c  >Uege.  By  1966.  Dr.  Webber  had 


GOV.       RICHARD       W.       RILEY'S 

SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

AT  COLUMBIA.  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Holumcs.  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
second  inaugural  of  South  Carolina 
Governor,  Richard  W.  Riley  in  Colum- 
bia. S.C. 

The  speech  was  impressive,  for  it 
outlined  the  goals  of  my  great  State 
and  the  ambitions  of  its  people.  In 
particular.  Mr.  Riley  spoke  of  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  improving  education- 
al and  employment  opportunities  and 
of  the  technological  challenges  the 
next  decade  holds  for  all  of  us. 

Senator  Hollings  and  I  want  to 
commend  this  address  to  the  Senate 


because  the  goals  outlined  for  our 
State  are  ones  that  all  citizens  share. 

For  that  reason.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Governor  RUey's  second 
inaugural  address  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Address  op  Governor  Richard  W.  Riley 
Senator  Gressette.  Speaker  Schwartz,  dis- 
tinguished platform  guests,  my  friends:  On 
this  very  special  occasion  for  me,  for  my 
wife,  Tunky,  and  for  my  family,  I  would  like 
to  begin  by  saying  to  you,  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  thank  you  .  .  .  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  helped  us  to  accomplish 
during  the  last  four  years  .  .  .  and  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  continue  in  that 
service. 

Today  is  one  of  those  few  moments  when 
we  can  pause,  take  a  look  at  where  we've 
been,  where  are  are,  and  where  we  may  be 
headed.  It's  a  time  when  we  can  feel  the 
great  heritage  and  tradition  of  this  SUte  as 
we  think  and  plan  for  its  future. 

If  I  may,  however,  I'd  like  to  take  your  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments  away  from  this 
place  .  .  .  away  from  this  ceremony  .  .  . 
away  from  government  itself. 

I  would  like  you  to  think  along  with  me 
about  a  young  boy  by  the  name  of  John 
Christopher  Hayes,  who  was  bom  Monday 
morning  at  8:10  a.m.  at  McLeod  Regional 
Hospital  in  Florence.  There  is  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  about  that;  he's  a  fine 
healthy  baby,  and  he  has  proud  and  happy 
parents— Johnny  P.  and  Susan  Hall  Hayes 
of  Cheraw.  They  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve—as  we  do— that  young  John  Christo- 
pher will  have  a  long  and  productive  life. 

But  maybe  there  is  more  to  the  story  than 
the  good  wishes  we  feel  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion. You  see,  young  John  Christopher  is 
going  to  be  a  child  of  the  1990s  and  a  citizen 
of  the  twenty-first  century.  That  means  he 
is  going  to  live  in  a  world  beyond  our  imagi- 
nation. It  will  be  a  world  where  computers 
will  be  as  common  as  telephones,  where 
space  orbit  wUl  be  as  common  as  interstate 
highways,  where  microchips  will  be  as 
common  as  light  bulbs. 

But  for  all  the  technology,  and  for  all  the 
Buck  Rogers-type  conveniences,  it  will  also 
be  a  world  of  other  concerns. 

There  will  be  concerns  about  whether  our 
planet  earth  wlU  be  a  safe  place  to  live— will 
the  water  we  drink,  and  the  air  we  breathe 
be  clean  and  pure?  There  will  be  concerns 
about  whether  our  streets  will  be  safe  places 
to  live— will  we  feel  personally  secure  from 
crime  in  our  day-to-day  activities?  There 
will  be  concerns  about  whether  our  interna- 
tional community  will  be  a  safe  place  to 
live— can  you  and  I  avoid  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear destruction  and  achieve  world  peace? 

Above  all,  however,  we  wonder  about 
people,  and  how  well  they  will  adapt  to  the 
new  world  ahead  of  us.  We  ask  ourselves 
about  John  Christopher  Hayes,  bom  only 
two  days  ago,  and  whether  he  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  world  which  awaits  him.  Ulti- 
mately, we  ask  ourselves— as  a  state,  as  a 
government,  and  as  a  people— whether  we 
will  do  all  we  must  to  prepare  him  for  that 
world— to  give  him  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Of  course,  these  are  not  easy  times  to  face 
the  future.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  reces- 
sion, and  more  than  160,000  South  Carolin- 
ians are  out  of  work  today.  People  are  wor- 
ried about  their  property  taxes,  and  busi- 
nesses   are    worried    about    going    broke. 


People  are  concemed  about  their  safety, 
prisons  are  overcrowded  and  there  seems  to 
be  less  money  to  get  important  things  done. 
People  in  general— and  their  government- 
are  finding  it  tougher  and  tougher  to  make 
ends  meet. 

While  it  can  still  be  said  that  the  state  of 
our  State  is  fundamentally  sound.  South 
Carolinians  today  feel  economically  unsure 
of  their  future. 

Another  South  Carolinian,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Mayes,  spoke  in  another  difficult  era  about 
the  impact  of  hard  times  on  people.  He  ad- 
vised us  that  the  great  tragedy  of  life  was 
not  failing  to  reach  our  goals.  "The  trage- 
dy," this  great  educator  said,  "lies  in  having 
no  goals  to  reach." 

Thus,  as  we  hear  the  message  all  around 
us  today— the  message  of  the  complexities 
of  high  technology  and  the  message  of  hard 
times— we  must  also  listen  to  the  past,  and 
we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  future. 
We  must  listen  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Mayes, 
and  we  must  understand  the  unspoken 
words  of  John  Christopher  Hayes.  We  must 
not  deprive  ourselves  of  goals:  we  must  not 
deprive  future  generations  of  their  dreams. 
I  make  those  observations  as  one  who  has 
been  blessed  to  serve  as  Govemor  for  four 
years.  I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  some- 
one who  has  seen  and  leamed  first  hand 
what  the  people  of  this  state  can  do  for 
themselves. 

Four  years  ago,  I  stood  at  this  podium, 
and  we  talked  about  our  duty  to  seek  cer- 
tain important  goals  for  South  Carolina. 

We  talked  about  getting  more  merit—  and 
less  politics— Into  government,  particularly 
when  it  came  to  decisions  affecting  people's 
pocketbooks.  It  was  something  the  people 
wanted  done,  and  it  was  done. 

We  talked  about  human  rights  and  equal 
opportunity,  and  letting  the  Governor's 
Office  itself  be  the  means  of  opening  the 
doors  of  government  wider  than  ever  to  all 
people.  It  was  something  the  people  wanted 
done,  and  It  was  done. 

We  talked  about  keeping  South  Carolina 
from  becoming  a  nuclear  waste  dumping 
ground  for  an  entire  nation,  and  of  develop- 
ing a  national  policy  for  having  all  sUtes 
share  in  the  burdens  of  nuclear  waste.  The 
people  wanted  this  done,  and  It  was  done. 

We  talked  about  putting  the  public  back 
Into  the  public  schools  and  emphasizing 
early  childhood  education.  The  people 
wanted  it  done,  and  it  was  done. 

We  talked  about  controlling  the  size  and 
cost  of  government,  even  If  It  meant  cutting 
budgets  and  fiscally  holding  the  line.  It  was 
something  the  people  themselves  wanted, 
and  It  was  done. 

Those  goals— the  goals  of  1979— have  now 
become  the  realities  of  1983,  and  they  are 
therefore  no  longer  simply  goals.  They  have 
become  standards  for  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  standards  for  you  and  for  me,  for 
future  governors  and  future  lawmakers- 
standards  for  our  children  and  grandchU- 
dren.  They  are  standards  which  must  never 
be  revoked,  and  standards  by  which  we  set 
higher  and  higher  goals  for  the  future. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  How  do  we 
build  a  future  for  John  Christopher  Hayes 
with  the  limited  economic  resources  of 
today.  As  In  the  past— as  in  the  last  four 
years— we  do  not  do  it  with  a  great  wealth 
of  financial  resources.  We  do  It  with  the 
great  wealth  of  human  will  and  determina- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  do  it  with  the  best 
source  of  strength  South  CaroUna  has— the 
people  themselves.  But  those  people  must 
have  hope. 

We  begin  again  by  setting  new  goals.  This 
time  the  goals  of  today,  and  the  goals  for 


the  generation  of  John  Christopher  Hayes 
speak  for  themselves.  We  must  decide  what 
It  will  take  to  put  this  state  back  to  work, 
and  we  must  decide  what  It  will  take  to 
assure  that  our  people,  old  and  young,  are 
prepared  to  handle  the  kind  of  work  that 
the  future  will  demand.  In  other  words,  the 
goals  of  today  and  tomorrow  can  be  reduced 
to  two  fundamental  objectives;  more  jobs 
and  better  education. 

First,  let's  talk  about  jobs,  and  we  know 
they  cannot  be  created  ovemlght.  In  fact, 
we've  done  well  for  many  years  in  South 
Carolina  In  attracting  new  and  expanded  in- 
dustry and  bringing  new  jobs  to  the  state. 
But  we  now  must  broaden  our  approach.  We 
must  establish  state  policy  which  will  create 
more  jobs  for  our  people— people  who  wUl 
be  better  trained  and  better  educated. 

And  while  we  continue  to  bring  our  state 
into  the  economic  mainstream  of  our 
nation— while  we  continue  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  our  training  programs— while  we 
continue  to  raise  the  level  of  our  productivi- 
ty and  technology— we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
another  important  factor.  I'm  talking  about 
people  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  in 
our  state,  and  who  may  not  have  a  place  in 
tomorrow's  new  technology.  I'm  talking 
about  people  who  not  only  need  the  money 
and  income  from  employment,  but  who  also 
need  the  sense  of  dignity  and  seU-worth 
which  comes  from  working.  I'm  talking 
about  people  who  may  need  re-tralnlng  and 
re-education;  but  more  than  anything  else, 
they  need  a  job. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  once  wrote: 
"Heaven  Is  blest  with  perfect  rest. 
But  the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil." 

I  believe  that.  I  believe  that  work  is  im- 
portant to  our  state  and  to  our  communities 
and  to  our  families  and  to  each  of  us  as  Indi- 
viduals. If  toil  is  our  blessing,  however,  then 
education  is  the  means  by  which  we  achieve 
long-term  economic  salvation  for  our  state. 
That's  not  a  new  thought.  For  as  long  as 
anyone  can  remember,  this  state  has  always 
put  education  at  the  top  of  Its  priority  list. 
In  recent  years,  we've  worked  harder  and 
harder.  In  addition  to  the  allocation  of  mil- 
lions of  doUars,  the  professional  educators— 
the  teachers,  the  superlntendenta,  the  ad- 
ministrators—have  put  forth  a  tremendous 
collective  effort.  And  particularly  during 
the  four  years  of  this  administration— vol- 
unteers, parents  and  citizens  In  general- 
have  pitched  In  with  great  effectiveness. 

But  for  all  these  accomplishments,  we 
must  now  do  even  better. 

If  we're  going  to  build  a  future  for  the 
generation  of  John  Christopher— if  we're 
going  to  prepare  this  state  for  the  twenty- 
first  century— then  we've  got  to  work  for  an 
ever  higher  standard  of  education.  We've 
got  to  guarantee.  In  a  very  short  time,  that 
he  will  have  a  safe  and  healthy  leamlng  en- 
vironment from  his  earliest  days.  In  a  very 
few  years,  he  will  be  entering  kindergarten, 
and  the  school  Itself.  These  are  the  years, 
the  years  Immediately  ahead.  In  which  his 
future  may  well  be  determined. 

We've  got  to  think  about  more  than  mini- 
mum standards,  and  minimum  competency. 
We  must  tum  our  thinking  to  maximum 
standards  and  maximum  competency.  We've 
got  to  think  about  standards  of  quality  and 
excellence  which  can  prepare  him  for  life  in 
a  world  more  complicated  and  more  de- 
manding than  we  can  imagine. 

It's  not  enough  to  say  to  John  Christo- 
pher Hayes  that  we  will  provide  for  him  a 
good  education,  but  only  If  times  are  good. 
It's  not  enough  to  tell  John  Christopher 
Hayes  that  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  with 


what  we  have.  We  must  tell  him,  and  the 
thousands  of  youngsters  of  his  generation 
that  they  will  have  an  education  which 
qualifies  them  for  the  jobs  of  the  future 
whether  we  have  the  best  of  times,  or  the 
worst  of  times— regardless  of  the  times.  This 
must  be  our  permanent  standard. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  be  able  to 
say  to  the  generation  of  John  Christopher 
Hayes  that  jobs  and  education  are  more 
than  goals  for  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
They  are  so  basic  and  fundamental  that 
they  go  beyond  a  consideration  of  standards 
or  objectives. 

They  should  be  viewed  as  nothing  less 
than  absolute  birthrights  for  every  person 
bom  Into  this  state— the  birthright  to 
work— and  the  birthright  to  leam. 

It's  In  our  hands— the  people  of  this  state. 
Regardless  of  economic  conditions  and  limi- 
tations, we  have  the  power  to  make  it 
happen  ourselves. 

Without  hesitation,  I  say  to  you  today 
that  If  you,  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
want  more  jobs,  it  will  be  done.  If  you,  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  want  better  educa- 
tion, then  it  will  be  done. 

I  ask  of  you  today  only  one  commitment.  I 
ask  that  you  please  want  it  badly  enough. 
Please  decide  In  your  own  minds  that  a  good 
job  and  a  good  education  are  Important 
enough  to  insist  upon.  If  that  decision  is 
made— If  that  commitment  is  made— then  I 
say  to  you  that  It  can— and  It  will- be  done. 
This  must  be  our  common  goal— our 
common  dream. 

Albert  Schweitzer  in  discussing  the  Ten 
Commandments  once  wrote  that  there 
should  have  been  an  Eleventh  Command- 
ment: "Thou  Shalt  not  kill  my  dreams." 

I  say  to  you  that  no  shortage  of  money,  no 
economic  recession,  no  complexity  of  high 
technology,  no  struggle,  however  great  It 
may  appear,  none  of  these  challenges  shall 
ever  kill  the  dreams  that  you  and  I  have  for 
John  Christopher  Hayes  and  the  people  of 
South  Carolina. 
Thank  you. 


MESSAGES       RECEIVED       FROM 

THE   PRESIDENT   DURING   THE 

ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  17.  1983.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
18,  1983,  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
mitting a  sundry  nomination;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(The  nomination  received  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  1983  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


CARIBBEAN      BASIN      ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  ACT-MESSAGE 

FROM     THE     PRESIDENT     RE- 
CEIVED      DURING       THE       AD- 
JOURNMENT—PM  17 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  17,  1983,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
18.    1983.   during   the   recess   of   the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from    the   President   of   the    United 
States,   together   with   accompanying 
papers;   which   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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of  the  United  states: 
proposed  a  major  new 
economic  cooperation  for 
Basin.  I  am  pleased  to 
aid  portion  of  the  Car- 
Initiative  was  acted  upon 
that  the  region  has  al- 
some  of   the  benefits 
million  of  this  emergen- 
However.    while    the 
:  lepresentatives    also    ap- 
rade  and  tax  portions  of 
program.  Congress  ad- 
favorable  consideration 
in  the  Senate.  Today 
to  the  Congress  for 
iie  trade  and  tax  plan  as 
a  majority  of  Members 
soMlon. 
political,  and  security 
the  Caribbean  Basin  are 
:>ur  neighbors  are  strug- 
up  with  the  rapidly 
global    economic    system, 
to  develop  or  nurture 
and  responsive  institu- 
tasks  would  be  burden 
uiy  nation,  but  they  are 
to  defend  themselves 
by   extemally-Bup- 
to  impose  an  alien, 
unworkable  system  upon 
These  challenges  must 
The  alternative  is 
of  political  violence 
left  and  the  extreme 
inevitably   to  further 
and  more  human 
dislocation. 

crisis  facing  most  of 
countries  is  acute.  Deterio- 
opportimities.  worldwide 
)  (totmting    debt    burdens, 
uqemployment.    and    deep- 
problems  are  having 
impact  throughout  the 
developments     have 
of  people  to  eml- 
hitve  left  even  the  most  es- 
B  severely  shaken, 
disis  we  cannot  afford  to 


ensure  beyond  any  doubt  adequate 
safeguards  for  domestic  interests.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative will  be  acted  upon  with  maxi- 
mum speed  by  the  Congress. 

ROHALD  RiAGAH. 

The  Whits  House,  February  18. 1983. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  ICr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nmninations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  foUowing  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

iX:-228.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to  the 
United  Kingdom:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-239.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report. 
Including  unaudited  financial  statements, 
on  the  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal 
during  October  1.  1981  through  September 
30,  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-230.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lav,  the  annual  report  to  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-231.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mittbig.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Persoonel  Problems  May  Hamper  Army's 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  in  Wartime":  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-29a.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Army  Helicopter  Improvement  Program's 
Future  May  Depend  on  Success  in  Control- 
ling Cost":  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-233.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitttaig.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"U.S.  Participation  In  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture Program";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-334.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notification  of  a  planned  funding 
level  for  FT  1983  Space  Flight  Operations 
Ilia  million  above  authorization:  to  the 


Committee    on    Commerce,    Science,    and 
Tranwortation. 

EC-238.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  a  planned  funding  level  for 
FT  1983  Planetary  EzploraUon  $2.8  million 
in  excess  of  authorisation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-238.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notification  of  a  planned  fimdlng 
level  for  FT  1983  Expendable  Launch  Vehi- 
cles of  $40.3  million  in  excess  of  authorisa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Tranqwrtation. 

EC-337.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  1981  Maritime  Administra- 
tion annual  report:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-238.  A  cooununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fiscal  year  1983  Annual  Report  on 
Alcohol  Fuels:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-239.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and 
WQdllfe  and  Parks  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  study  report  on  the  Indian  Nations 
Trail.  Oklahoma:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-340.  A  communication  from  the  Feder- 
al Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  status  report  on  the  System  for 
October  through  December  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  X!nergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-341.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ouayule 
Research  and  Commercialization  transraJt- 
ting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  research 
and  development  efforts  for  1980  and  1981: 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works. 

EC-342.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes  within  the  previ- 
ous sixty  days:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-243.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Commission's  24th  Annual 
Report:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-244.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-24S.  A  commtmlcation  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
statement  of  the  President  of  January  34. 
1983,  on  "Indian  Policy":  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-246.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
vised version  of  a  previously  submitted  regu- 
lation relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Presidential  Primary  Matching  Payment 
Account  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

EC-347.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  de- 
ferral of  certain  budget  authority  contained 
in  the  President's  fourth  special  message 


from  fiscal  year  1983:  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-248.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FMeral  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergen- 
cy supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31.  1983:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-349.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (CivU  Rights  Divi- 
sion), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  for  calendar  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-250.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  E^nergy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  status  report  on  the  Urani- 
um Mill  TaUings  Remedial  Action  Program 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-251.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tory of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Jointly  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  "Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Wild  and  Free-Roaming  Horses  and 
Burros ":  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  .^    »    .^ 

EC-252.  A  conmiunicatlon  from  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  sUtement  in  response  to  the  hM- 
ardous  waste  enforcement  report  released 
by  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-253.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  High  Plains  Study  Council, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw,  the  report  of 
the  CouncU  entitled  "A  Summary  of  the  Re- 
sulU  of  the  Ogallala  Aquifer  Regional 
Study";  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2S4.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
Council  Resolution  4-877;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-25S.  A  communication  from  ine 
Acting  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Dtoarmament  Agency,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  Uw,  the  fiscal  year  1984  arms  control 
impact  sUtements;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations.  

EC-2S8.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  1*".  the 
annual  report  on  the  operaUon  of  the  Spe- 
cial Defense  Acquisition  Fund:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelaUons. 

EC-257.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  IntemaUonal  Broad- 
casting, transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ReU- 
tlons. 


SJ  Res.  16:  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  March  1983  as  NaUonal  Eye 
Donor  Month.  

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judksiary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  21:  Joint  resoluUon  to  designate 
April  1983  as  "National  Chfld  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month/;__  ^        ...    „     _.* 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

SJ  Res.  37:  Joint  resolution  authoriang 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  w^  of  March  13-19. 1983.  as  "Natkmal 
Employ  the  Older  Wortwr  Week." 

SJ.  Res.  38:  Joint  reaolutloD  derignaUng 
the  we*  commencing  February  30.  IMS.  •> 
"CTergy  Appreciation  Week  In  the  United 
SUtes."     ^^ ,. 

By  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendmentK 

S  504.  A  blU  to  Improve  the  IntemaUonal 
ocean  commerce  transporUtion  system  of 
the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees were  submitted: 

By  Ur  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 


The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Jiir.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs:  .      .     .    w 

John  R  McKean.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  UA  Postal  Senrioe  for  the 
term  expiring  December  8. 1991. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Cranmit- 
teeontheJudkdary: 

PameU  Ann  Rymer,  of  California,  to  be 
X3S.  District  Judge  for  the  Central  District 
of  California: 

A.  Joe  Fish,  of  Texas,  to  be  VJB.  District 
Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas: 

William  Thomas  Dillard.  HI,  of  Tennes- 
see, to  be  VS.  Attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida,  for  the  term  of  4  yean: 
Ronald  J.  AUes,  of  Montana,  to  be  UA 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years: 

James  C.  Patterson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
VS.  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Ar- 
kansas for  the  term  of  4  years: 

Carol  McOrew  PavlUck.  of  Arlaona.  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  VS.  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  8  years. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: . 

L.  Steven  Reimers.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration. ,  .  -^_ 
(The  above  nomination  was  r^jorted  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  comfirmed.  subject  to  the  m>ini- 
nee's  commitmoit  to  respond  to  requesU  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  consU- 
tuted  committee  of  the  Senate) 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servtoes: 

Vincent  Puritano.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  following  noml- 
naUons:  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  18  wjpolntments  to  the 
grade  of  major  general  and  below,  list 
begins  with  William  L.  Copeland.  »«aj. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Berqguist,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  lieutenant  general,  in  the  Army 
Reserve  there  are  24  appointments  to 


the  grade  of  major  general  and  below, 
list  begins  with  Jimmy  F.  Bates.  Adm. 
Robert  L.  J.  Long.  U.8.  Navy,  age  62. 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  MaJ. 
Gen.  William  R.  Bericman,  UB.  Army 
Reserve,  to  be  Chief,  Army  Reserve, 
UJB.  Army,  Lt.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Carey, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  age  65.  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  Lt.  Gen.  Richard  C. 
Henry.  U5.  Air  Force,  age  67.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  Gen.  Edward 
C.  Meyer.  UjS.  Army,  age  64.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  Navy 
there  are  nine  permanent  prcnnotlons 
to  the  grade  of  commodore,  list  begins 
with  Louis  H.  Eske.  and  in  the  Navy 
there  are  S6  permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commodore,  list  begins 
with  Edwin  K.  Anderson.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there 
are  126  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel,  list  begins  with  Carl  P.  Arant. 
Jr..  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are 
22  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  list  begins  with  Milton  B. 
Baxter,  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there 
are  12  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  list  begins  with  Rich- 
ard M.  Anders,  in  the  Air  Force  there 
are  49  «)pointments  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant    colonel    and    below,    list 
begins  with  James  A.   Kee.  to  the 
Army  there  are  40  permanent  promo- 
tions  to   the   grade   of  colonel,   list 
begins  with  Richard  A.  Buckner.  to 
the  Navy  there  are  39  permanent  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captato  and 
below,    list    begins    with    Ronald    J. 
Lents,  to  the  Navy  and  Naval  Rewrve 
there  are  16  permanent  appototments 
to  the  grade  of  captato  and  below,  list 
begins  with  Herb  I.  Arnold,  to  the 
Navy  there  are  1,402  permanent  ap- 
pototments from  the  NROTC  to  the 
grade  of  ensign,  list  begins  with  Corne- 
lius K-  Aaron,  to  the  Air  Force  there 
are  18  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below, 
list  begins  with  Philip  G.  Ball,  Jr..  to 
the  Army  Reserve  there  are  286  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below,    list    begins    with    Donald    J. 
Evans,  to  the  Army  Reserve  there  are 
674  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below,  list  begins  with  Lois  M. 
Aasland.  to  the  Army  Reserve  there 
are  1,219  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
Ueutoiant   colonel,   list   begins   with 
Robert  D.  Abell,  to  the  Army  Reserve 
there  are  635  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below,  list  begins  with 
Ronald  P.  Abreu.  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  18  promotions/wpototments 
to  the  grade  of  commander  and  below, 
list  begins  with  Joseph  A.  Pelchko. 
and  to  the  Navy  there  are  48  permsr 
nent  wjpototments  to  the  grade  of 
commander  and  below,  list  begins  with 
Lisa  C.  Barfleld.  Stace  these  names 
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have  alread  j 

SIOHAL 

of  printing 
consent  tha : 
the  Secretapr 
tion  of  any 

The 
out  objectio^i, 

The  lists 
tary's  desk 
January  25, 
the  end  of 


appeared  in  the  Congres- 

and  to  save  the  expense 

again.  I  ask  unanimous 

they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 

's  desk  for  the  informa- 

tenator. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
<  irdered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
appear  in  the  Rccc»ss  of 
26.  31,  and  February  14.  at 
Senate  proceedings. 


.RaccRS 


PRE  smiNO 


INTRODl  CnON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOn  IT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  follow  ^g  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  re  erred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr. '  l-HXTRMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeCoi  cnn.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Doiixn- 
ici.  M  ■.  Oami .  Mr.  Hklms,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, S  \i.  Triblx.  Mr.  ZoRiHSKT.  Mr. 
ORAsa  LXY.  and  Mr.  East): 

qlll  to  establish  constitutional 
the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 
I  KDLDWATER: 
to  correct  the  method  of  cal- 
dum^ing  margins  of  imports  for  re- 
situations  and  to  prevent  the 
Department  from  settling  anti- 
without    approval    of    the 
industry  concerned;  to  the  Com- 
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GOLDWATER  (for  himself, 

Cranston,    Mr.     Hatch,    Mr. 

Mr.  DeCorcini,  Mr.  Biden, 

B^RSiCK,  Mr.  Peix.  Mr.  Simpson, 

3ARBANSS.     Mr.     NuNN,     Mr. 

Mr.      Hdmphrky,      Bdr. 

Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Jackson, 

]  [ATfTELO,     Mr.     MCLCHKR,     Mr. 

Mr.    Bxhtsen,    and    Mr. 


RnOMAN 

iNoirqt, 

Mr 

Hoixdics, 

MKTZI  ItBAUM): 


to  amend  the  Public  Health 

establish  a  National  Institute 

ind  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 

for  other  purposes:  to  the 

Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

to  guarantee  old-age  insur- 

under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 

piovide  for  the  establishment  of 

recrement  security  accounts,  and 

inequities  under  such  title; 

on  Finance. 

WALUJP: 

to  amend  the  act  of  July  15, 

356)  Public  Law  90-401  to  in- 

the  National  Forest  System 

i;^rovisions  of  the  act  and  for 

to    the    Committee    on 

Ilatural  Resources. 

I^ALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


to  designate  certain  National 
lands  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
in  the  National  Wilder- 
System,  to  release  other 
For  multiple  use  management, 
designated  wilderness  areas  in 
minerals  activity,  and  for 
to    the    Committee    on 
Itatural  Resources. 
X3LE  (by  request): 
to  promote  economic  revltal- 
f^illtate  expansion  of  economic 
in    the     Caribbean     Basin 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  545.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Seyed  Ebra- 
him  Seyedrezai  and  spouse:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  546.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Beatrix  San- 
doval; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MncHXLL): 
S.  547.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion   of    the    Environmental     Protection 
Agency  by  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent   regulatory   commission,    and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  548.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Small  Business 
Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 

DeConcini,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Hxfun, 

Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Lkaht,  Mr.  Baucus, 

Mr.  Grasslky,  Mr.  Dolx,  and  Mr. 

Ldcar): 

S.  549.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  11,  United 

States  Code,  to  improve  the  protections  for 

shopping  centers  and  their  tenants  under 

the  Bankruptcy  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Sassxr,  Mr.  BoRxif,  and  Mr.  Bump- 
SRS): 
S.  550.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Federal  Grain 
Storage  Insurance  Corporation  to  protect 
farmers  who  store  gnJn  in  certain  ware- 
houses against  losses  caused  by  the  insol- 
vency of  such  warehouses,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Arm- 
STROMC,    Mr.    Motniraii,    and    Mr. 
HxiNZ): 
S.  551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  to  extend,  for  an  additional  4 
years,  the  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
the  cancellation  of  certain  student  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  552.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  in  Fort  Myers.  Fla..  as  the  "George 
W.  Whltehurst  Federal  Court  BuUding";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By    Mr.    HART    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Baucus.    Mr.    Buroick.    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Htn>DLE- 
STON.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Ribgle.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Biden.  and  Mr.  Rol- 
lings): 
S.  553.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national  pro- 
gram  of  improving  the  quality  of  education: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources.   

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bent- 

sxH.  Mr.   Randolph.  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 

S.  554.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

Education  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 

States  for  the  training  and  retraining  of 

older    Americans:    to    the    Committee    on 

Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Biden,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 

Inouye,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bradley,  and 

Mr.  MrrzENBAUM): 

S.  555.  A  bill  to  stop  the  proliferation  of 

"cop-klUer"  bullets:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  10-year  term  of 
office  for  Federal  Judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  ytt.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Hatpield.    Mr.    Burdick.    Mr. 

Leahy.  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Hi.  Matsunaga. 

and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  Res.  69.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  national  commission  to 
study  rising  health  care  costs,  and  to  oppose 
any  further  cuts  In  medicare  or  medicaid 
which  would  increase  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  medical  care  for  those  who  can  least 
afford  such  costs  (the  elderly,  the  perma- 
nently disabled,  and  the  poor)  until  such 
commission  has  reported  its  findings  to  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Bir.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self.    Mr.      DeConcini.     Mr. 
Hatch,     Mr.     Domenici,     Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Helms.   Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Grassley.  and  Mr.  East): 
S.  538.  A  bill  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

constitutional  procedures  por  imposition 
OP  sentxnce  or  death 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  introduce  a  long  overdue  meas- 
ure to  establish  constitutional  pr(x;e- 
dures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  most  reprehen- 
sible Federal  crimes.  Except  for  a  few 
substantive  changes,  and  an  effort  to 
clarify  and  simplify  the  organization 
of  the  legislation,  this  bill  is  substan- 
tively the  same  as  S.  114  reported  by 
the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary in  the  97th  Congress  on  July  1, 
1981  (see  S.  Rept.  No.  97-143).  The  two 
important  changes  would  first,  author- 
ize the  judge  when  imposing  a  life 
term  in  lieu  of  the  death  penalty,  to 
provide  that  the  sentence  be  served 
without  parole,  and  second,  permit 
consideration  of  nonstatutory  aggra- 
vating factors,  as  well  as  nonstatutory 
mitigating  factors,  in  deciding  whether 
on  the  record  as  a  whole  the  death 
penalty  is  justified  in  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  it  is 
time  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  death  penalty  for 
the  limited  number  of  Federal  crimes 
designated  in  this  bill.  Since  1972. 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
Furman  against  Georgia,  struck  down 
Federal  and  State  death  penalty  stat- 
utes that  left  to  the  unguided  discre- 
tion of  the  jury  or  judge  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  the  death  penalty 
should  be  imposed.  American  citizens 
have  been  left  without  the  Federal 
protection  that  capital  punishment 
can  provide. 


Murder  in  the  United  States  today  is 
hovering  at  an  alltime  high,  having 
risen  in  two  decades  from  approxi- 
mately 8,700  homicides  in  1969  to 
almost  23,000  in  the  year  1980.  During 
the  same  period  of  time,  the  rate  of 
homicides  per  10,000  population  has 
more  than  doubled— from  4.7  to  ap- 
proximately 10.  Every  day  we  pick  up 
the  newspaper  and  read  stories  de- 
scribing violent  criminal  acts  where 
someone  is  killed.  Many  of  these  kill- 
ings are  chilling  in  the  cruelty  and  de- 
tachment with  which  the  perpetrators 
torture,  maim,  and  finally,  extinguish 
innocent  human  life.  We  must  do 
whatever  we  can  to  stop  senseless 
murder.  Our  citizens  deserve  protec- 
tion at  every  level  of  government- 
Federal,  State,  and  local— from  this 
scourage  of  violent  crime. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
capital  punishment  have  not  held  the 
death  penalty  itself  unconstitutional. 
The  Court  has  held  the  penalty  consti- 
tutional when  imposed  under  proce- 
dures and  criteria  which  guard  against 
unfettered  discretion  while  retaining 
the  important  flexibility  to  consider 
aggravating  and  mitigating  factors  in 
each  case.  Some  38  States  have  en- 
acted legislation  to  try  to  meet  the  de- 
fects found  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  bill  provides  a  Federal  proce- 
dure and  criteria  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards approved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  cap- 
ital offenses  are  limited  to  treason,  es- 
pionage, offenses  resulting  in  the 
death  of  another  person,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  President 
that  either  injures  the  President  or 
otherwise  comes  dangerously  close  to 
killing  the  President. 

A  prosecution  for  a  capital  offense 
would  involve  a  two-stage  trial.  During 
the  first  stage,  the  jury  or  judge  would 
consider  only  the  issue  of  guilt  and 
only  evidence  related  to  that  issue 
would  be  admissible.  Upon  a  finding  of 
guilty  of  one  of  the  specified  capital 
offenses,  if  the  Government  had  fDed 
a  pretrial  notice  of  intent  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  specifying  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  to  be  proved,  the  second 
stage  of  the  trial  would  be  entered  and 
the  jury  would  determine,  pursuant  to 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  bUl,  whether 
or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  im- 
posed. 

The  criteria,  in  essence,  consists  of 
statutory  aggravating  and  mitigating 
circumstances  for  the  jury  or  judge  to 
use  for  guidance  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  with  respect  to  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  bill  also  contains  provision 
setting  forth  certain  factors— such  as 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the 
defendant— that  should  not  play  a 
part  in  determining  an  appropriate 
sentence. 

In  a  prosecution  for  treason  or  espio- 
nage, if  the  jury  unanimously  find 
that  at  least  one  of  the  statutory  ag- 


gravating factors  applicable  to  these 
offenses  exists,  it  must  then  by  unani- 
mous vote  determine,  in  light  of  all 
the  information  presented,  whether 
the  death  penalty  is  justified. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  homicide  and 
related  offenses,  the  jury  must  first 
agree  that  the  culpable  involvement  of 
the  defendant  in  the  offense  was  sub- 
stantial imder  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  or.  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  President  was  actually 
injured  or  dangerously  close  to  being 
killed  (see  section  3591  (b)  and  (O). 
Once  the  threshold  finding  is  made,  if 
the  jury  unanimously  agrees  that  at 
least  one  of  the  other  aggravating  fac- 
tors specified  in  section  3592  (b)  and 
(c)  exists,  it  must  then  determine,  in 
light  of  all  the  information  presented, 
including  consideration  of  nonstatu- 
tory mitigating  and  aggravating  fac- 
tors presented  by  the  parties,  whether 
the  death  penalty  is  justified. 

If  the  jury  finds  in  the  sentencing 
hearing  that  the  death  penalty  is  jus- 
tified, the  judge  must  impose  the 
death  penalty.  If  the  Jury  falls  to  find 
the  requisite  aggravating  criteria  or. 
having  found  the  existence  of  the  ag- 
gravating criteria,  determines  that  the 
record  as  a  whole  does  not  justify  the 
death  penalty,  the  judge  must  impose 
a  sentence,  other  than  death,  author- 
ized by  law.  If  a  sentence  to  life  im- 
prisonment is  authorized  and  imposed, 
the  court  may  specify  that  such  term 
shall  be  served  in  full  without  parole. 

The  measure  also  provides  for  appel- 
late review  of  a  sentence  of  death  with 
a  priority  over  all  other  cases.  The  ap- 
pellate court  must  affirm  the  sentence 
if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  was 
not  imposed  imder  the  influence  of 
passion,  prejudice,  or  any  other  arbi- 
trary factor  and  the  information  sup- 
ports the  special  findings  required  to 
be  made  by  the  trier  of  fact. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  is  primarily 
designed  to  create  a  constitutional  pro- 
cedure for  the  courts  to  use  in  deter- 
mining when  the  death  penalty  should 
be  imposed  imder  Federal  statutes.  It 
does  not  directly  deal  with  whether 
the  death  penalty  for  certain  crimes  is 
a  sound  policy.  I  submit  that  not  only 
is  capital  punishment  an  appropriate 
penalty  imder  the  eighth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  it  Is  also  an  appro- 
priate penalty  as  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  society  is  the  protection  of  its 
members  so  that  they  may  live  out 
their  lives  in  peace  and  safety.  As  the 
committee  report,  accompanying  S. 
114  last  Congress  stated,  there  are 
three  fxmdamental,  well-recognized 
bases  for  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty for  the  most  heinous  crimes:  De- 
terrence, retribution,  and  Incapacita- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that  the  death  penal- 
ty can  be  a  more  effective  deterrent 
than  life  imprisonment  for  specific 


crimes.  Life  is  our  most  precious  pos- 
session. As  long  as  a  convicted  murder- 
er is  aUowed  to  live  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  parole  and  freedom,  or.  per- 
haps, escape.  Where  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  penalty  for  par- 
ticular conduct  will  with  reasonable 
certainty  be  death,  commonsense  and 
the  testimony  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  frequent  contact  with  crimi- 
nals attest  to  the  deterrent  value  of 
capital  punishment.  Indeed,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  after  noting  in  Gregg 
against  Georgia  the  lack  of  empirical 
evidence  either  way  and  the  "ssife  as- 
simiption"  that  some  crimes  are  unde- 
terrable  crimes  of  passion,  stated: 

But  for  many  others,  the  death  penalty 
undoubtedly  is  a  significant  deterrent. 
There  are  carefully  contemplated  murders, 
such  as  murder  for  hire,  where  the  possibili- 
ty of  death  may  well  enter  into  the  cold  cal- 
culus that  precedes  the  decision  to  act.  And 
there  are  some  categories  of  murder,  such  as 
murder  by  a  life  prisoner,  where  other  sanc- 
tions may  not  be  adequate. 

Second,  the  death  penalty  for  hei- 
nous crimes  is  a  vehicle  for  society  to 
express  Its  outrage  and  sense  of  revul- 
sion for  the  wanton  behavior  of  those 
who  uindermlne  the  very  foundations 
of  a  civilized  society.  How  else  can  gov- 
ernment ask  its  citizens  to  lay  down 
their  weapons  and  repair  to  a  court  of 
justice  to  vindicate  outrageous  wrongs 
against  them?  Again,  as  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Gregg: 

In  part,  capital  punishment  is  an  expres- 
sion of  society's  moral  outrage  at  particular- 
ly offensive  conduct.  This  function  may  be 
unappealing  to  many,  but  it  is  essential  in 
an  ordered  society  that  aslcs  its  citizens  to 
reply  on  legal  processes  rather  than  self- 
help  to  vindicate  their  wrongs. 

By  imposing  the  supreme  penalty, 
society  proclaims  the  sanctity  and 
value  It  places  in  innocent  human  life 
and  expresses  its  moral  outrage  at  the 
vicious  taking  of  such  life. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  suggest  that 
considerations  grounded  on  incapacita- 
tion support  the  imposition  of  capital 
punishment  in  certain  cases.  As  the 
committee  report  noted,  some  crimi- 
nals are  incorrigibly  antisocial  and  will 
remain  potentially  dangerous  to  socie- 
ty for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  If  there  is 
no  punishment  beyond  life  imprison- 
ment, there  is  often  the  opportimity 
and  temptation  for  one  sentenced  to 
such  a  term  to  kill  with  impunity  a 
guard  or  a  fellow  prisoner,  or,  upon 
escape,  to  murder  at  will  to  prevent 
apprehension.  The  Supreme  Court 
recognized  this  interest  when  it 
upheld  in  Jtirek  against  Texas  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  for  cer- 
tain narrow  categories  of  intentional 
murder  \ypon  agreement  by  the  jury 
that  "there  is  a  probability  that  the 
defendant  would  commit  criminal  acts 
of  violence  that  would  constitute  a 
continuing  threat  to  society."  We  also 
should  take  into  account  this  impor- 
tant factor. 
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...  in  contemplating  the 

of  this  measure  today  I 

consider  the  words  of 

John  L.  McClellan 

In  1974  on  a  meas- 

the  current  bill.  Senator 


those  concerns  without  my  repeating 
prior  arguments.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Senate  has  before  it  again  a  long 
overdue  measure  carefully  drafted  to 
meet  constitutional  muster  under  all 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  I 
hope  we  wOl  act  swiftly  this  time. 

BCr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

S.  53S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreeentaHve*  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed.  That  UUe 
18  of  the  United  Statea  Code  ia  amended: 

(a)  by  addtaig  the  following  new  chapter 
after  ctiapter  237: 

"CHAPTER  2a»-DEATH  SENTENCE 


puniahment   is   "Just"    for 

^uld    force    a    24-year    old 

herself  with  gaaoline  so 

.  turn  her  into  a  human 

aa  ahe  burned  to  death? 

continue     where     Senator 

off  as  each  new  day 

horror  story: 

Ipuniahment  is  "Just"  for  a 

incredible  history  of  violence. 

..  who  caps   his  vidous 

a  young  woman  with  her 

»  stop  In  response  to  his  pre- 

id  car  and  who  rapes  and 

drowns  her  three  children 


puniahment  is  "Just"  for  a 

I  syatematlcally  carve  up  his 

and  obliterate  her  features 

hydrochloric   and   nitric 

was  beyond  recognition  or 


tunishment  is  "Just"  for  men 

record  the  raping,  tortur- 

of  a  sixteen  year-old 

her  breasU  with  pliers 

^bows  and  other  JoinU  with  a 

g<  t  her  to  scream"  before  they 


tiisted 


,  people  who  commit 

1  hese  have  forfeited  their 

life.   Every  legislator. 

and   court   in   this   land 

the  clearest  statement 

-iuman  conduct  must  not 

be  tolerated  and  that  the 

thote  who  choose  to  perpe- 

V  olence  will  be  swiftly  and 

tal  ;en  from  them.  No  lesser 

lufflce. 

I  have  said  enough  to 

I  would  only  observe 

general  and  specific  ob- 

been  made  to  provisions 

versions  of  this  bill  In  the 

consideration.  I  believe 

.  report  to  S.  114  last 

supporting  testimony  In 

adequately  dealt  with 


Sentence  of  death. 

Factors  to  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of 
death  la  Justified. 

Special  hearing  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  sentence  of  death  Is  Justi- 
fied. 

Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

Review  of  a  sentence  of  death. 
Implementation   of   a  sentence   of 
death. 

Use  of  State  FacillUes. 


"Sec. 

"3M1. 

'3592. 


-3593. 


"3S»4. 
"3596. 
"3590. 

"3597. 

"•  3S91.  ScBtcncc  W  4catli 
"A  defendant  who  tias  been  found  guilty 

of: 

"(a)  an  offenae  described  in  section  794  or 
section  2381  of  this  UUe: 

"(b)  an  offense  described  in  secUon 
1751(c)  of  this  UUe.  if  the  offense  consU- 
tutea  an  attempt  to  kill  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  and  results  in  bodily  injury  to 
the  President  or  comes  dangerously  dose  to 
causing  the  death  of  the  President;  or 

"(c)  any  other  offense  for  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  Is  provided,  if  the  defend- 
ant— 
"(1)  intenUonally  killed  the  victim: 
"(2)  intenUonally  inflicted  serious  bodily 
injury  that  resulted  In  the  death  of  the 
victim;  or 

"(3)  intenUonally  parUdpated  In  an  act 
that  he  knew,  or  reasonably  should  have 
known,  would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
a  person,  other  than  one  of  the  parUdpants 
in  the  offense,  and  the  vlctlni  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  act; 
shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if.  after  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3692  in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursu- 
ant to  section  3593.  It  Is  determined  that  Im- 
podUon  of  a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified. 
"•3592.  Facton  to  be  eonaidcred  in  determining 
whether  a  tentencc  of  death  is  Jiutlftcd 
"(a)  B41T10ATIH0  Factors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  Is  Justified  for 
any  offense,  the  Jury,  or  If  there  is  no  Jury, 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mltlvkting  factors  and  determine  which, 
if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  at  the  time  of  the  offenae; 

"(2)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  the  impair- 
ment was  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  defense 
to  prosecution; 

"(3)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 


as  would  conaUtute  a  defenae  to  proaecu- 
Uon;and 

"(4)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice 
whose  partldpaUon  in  the  offenae  was  rela- 
Uvely  mlrwr. 

The  Jury,  or  If  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  oonaider  whether  any  other  mitigating 
factor  exista. 

"(b)  AooKAVATiiio  FACioaa  roi  EsnoiiAas 
am  Tkiasoii.— In  determining  whether  a 
aentence  of  death  U  Justified  for  an  offenae 
described  in  secUon  3591(a).  the  Jury,  or  if 
there  ia  no  Jiury.  the  court,  shall  consider 
each  of  the  following  aggravating  factora 
and  determine  which.  If  any.  exist: 

"(1)  the  defmdant  haa  previoualy  been 
convicted  of  another  offenae  involving  espi- 
(mage  or  treason  for  which  either  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  or  death  was  au- 
thorised by  statute; 

"(2)  in  the  commission  of  the  offenae  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  naUonal  security; 
and 

"(3)  in  the  commiaaion  of  the  offenae  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 
The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  not  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravat- 
ing factor  exists.  

"(c)  AoGBAVATnia  FACioaa  roa  Homciox 
ard  roa  Atrhpid  Moasaa  or  the  Pasai- 
DKHT.- In  determining  whether  a  sentence 
of  death  Is  Justified  for  an  offense  described 
in  secUon  3S91(b)  or  (c),  the  Jury,  or  if  there 
is  no  Jury,  the  cotirt.  shall  consider  each  of 
the  following  aggravating  factors  and  deter- 
mine which,  if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  the  death,  or  taijury  resulting  in 
death,  occurred  during  the  commission  or 
attempted  commission  of.  or  during  the  im- 
mediate flight  from  the  commlsalon  of,  an 
offenae  under  section  751  (prisoners  in  cus- 
tody of  institution  or  officer),  secUon  794 
(gathering  or  delivering  defense  informaUon 
to  aid  foreign  government),  section  844(d) 
(transportation  of  explosives  in  Interstate 
commerce  for  certain  purposes),  section 
844(f)  (destruction  of  Government  property 
by  explosives),  section  844(i)  (destrucUon  of 
property  in  Interstate  commerce  by  explo- 
sives). secUon  1201  (kidnaping),  or  section 
2381  (treason)  of  this  title,  or  section  902(1) 
or  (n)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1472(1)  or  (n))  (air- 
craft piracy); 

"(2)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenae resulting  in  the  death  of  a  person,  for 
which  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisorunent  or  a 
sentence  of  death  was  authorized  by  statute; 
"(3)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State 
offenses,  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year,  committeed  on 
different  occasions.  Involving  the  infliction 
of,  or  attempted  infliction  of,  serious  bodily 
injury  or  death  upon  another  person; 

"(4)  the  defendant,  in  the  commission  of 
the  offense,  Imowlngly  created  a  grave  risk 
of  death  to  one  or  more  persons  in  addition 
ot  the  victim  of  the  offense; 

"(5)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
maimer, 

"(6)  the  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise 
of  payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value; 
"(7)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in  the 
expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of 
pecuniary  value; 


"(8)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
after  substantial  planning  and  premedita- 
tion to  cause  the  death  of  a  person  or 
commit  an  act  of  terrorism; 

"(9)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
against— 

"(A)  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Vice  President-elect,  the  Vice-Presldent-des- 
Ignate,  or,  if  there  U  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  any  person  who  is  acting  as  President 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

"(B)  a  chief  of  sUte.  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign 
nation; 

•(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title.  If  he  is  in  the 
United  SUtes  on  official  business;  or 

"(D)  a  Federal  public  servant  who  is  a 
Judge,  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  United  SUtes  penal  or  correc- 
tional instltlutlon— 

"(I)  while  he  is  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties; 

"(ii)  because  of  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties;  or 

"(ill)  because  of  his  sUtus  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  'law 
enforcement  officer'  is  a  public  servant  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  a  Oovertunent  agency 
or  Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  In  the  pre- 
vention, investigation,  or  prosecuUon  of  an 
offense. 

The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravat- 
ing factor  exists. 

"9  3593.  Special  hearinf  to  determine  whether  a 
■entencc  of  death  it  Jiutificd 
"(a)  NoTicx  BY  THE  GovnuimHT.- If,  in  a 
case  Involving  an  offense  described  In  sec- 
tion 3591,  the  attorney  for  the  government 
believes  that  the  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fense are  such  that  a  sentence  of  death  is 
Justified  imder  thU  chapter,  he  shall,  a  rea- 
sonable time  before  the  trial,  or  before  ac- 
ceptance by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or 
at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court  may 
permit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  sign 
and  file  with  he  court,  and  serve  on  the  de- 
fendant, a  notice— 

"(1)  sUting  that  the  goverrunent  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that.  If  the  defendant  Is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  Justified  under  this 
chapter,  and 

"(2)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  government.  If  the  de- 
fendant Is  convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as 
Justifying  a  sentence  of  death. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for 
the  goverrunent  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(b)  HxARtHo  Before  a  Court  or  Jurt.— If 
the  attorney  for  the  goverrmient  has  filed  a 
notice  as  required  under  subsection  (a)  and 
the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an  offense 
described  In  section  3591,  the  Judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  Judge  if 
that  Judge  is  unavailable,  shall  condurt  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Prior  to 
such  a  hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  United  SUtes  ProbaUon 
Service,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Rule  32(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  The  hearing  shall  be  conduct- 
ed- 


"(1)  before  the  Jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(2)  before  a  Jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if — 

"(A)  the  defendant  waa  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 
"(C)  the  Jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  diacharged  for  good  cause;  or 
"(D)  after  Initial  impodUon  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  neoeasarr.  or 
"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
moUon  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
A  Jury  Impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  tmlesa. 
at  any  time  before  the  conduslon  of  the 
hearing,  the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court,  that  It  shall  consist  of  a 
leaser  number. 

"(c)  Proof  of  MmoATmo  amd  Aoqravat- 
DiG  Factors.— At  the  hearing,  informatkm 
may  be  presented  as  to  any  matter  relevant 
to  the  sentence.  Induding  any  miUgattng  or 
aggravating  factor  permitted  or  required  to 
be  considered  tmder  section  3692.  Informa- 
tion presented  may  indude  the  trial  tran- 
script and  exhlblU  if  the  hearing  Is  hdd 
before  a  Jury  or  Judge  not  preaent  during 
the  trial.  Any  other  litformation  relevant  to 
a  mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  may  be 
presented  by  either  the  attorney  for  the 
govenmient  or  the  defendant,  regardlesa  of 
Its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  triala. 
except  that  InformaUon  may  be  exduded  if 
Its  probative  value  is  substantially  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  of  creating  unfair 
prejudice,  confusing  the  issues,  or  mialead- 
ing  the  Jury.  The  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  defendant  shaU  be  pomitted 
to  rebut  any  InformaUon  received  at  the 
hearing,  and  shaU  be  given  fair  opportunity 
to  preaent  argument  aa  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  information  to  establiah  the  existence 
of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  factor,  and 
as  to  the  appropriateneaa  in  the  caae  of  im- 
posing a  sentence  of  death.  The  attorney  for 
the  government  shaU  open  the  argument. 
The  defendant  shall  be  permitted  to  r^Iy. 
The  attorney  for  the  goverrunent  aball  then 
be  i>ermltted  to  reply  In  rebuttaL  The 
burden  of  establlahlng  the  existoioe  of  any 
aggravating  factor  is  on  the  govemmoit. 
and  Is  not  saUafied  unleas  the  exiatenoe  of 
such  a  factor  to  eatabliahed  beyond  a  reaaon- 
able  doubt.  The  burden  of  establiahing  the 
existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  to  on  the 
defendant,  and  to  not  satisfied  unless  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  factor  to  eatabliahed  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  InformaUon. 

"(d)  RcTUXii  OF  SraciAL  Fnronroa.— The 
Jury,  or  if  there  to  no  Jury,  the  court,  ahall 
consider  aU  the  InformaUon  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  ahall  return  a  special  finding 
as  to  each  mitigating  and  aggravating 
factor,  concerning  which  InformaUon  to  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing,  required  to  be  oonaid- 
ered  under  secUon  3592.  A  finding  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  factor  by  a  Jury  must  be 
made  by  unanimous  vote. 

"(e)  RrroRM  or  a  Fiiroufo  CowcERiraio  a 
SEirTKHCx  OF  Death.— If ,  In  the  case  of— 

"(1)  an  offense  described  In  secUon 
3591(a),  an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be 
considered  under  section  3592(b)  to  found  to 

exist;  or 

"(2)  an  offense  described  In  secUon 
3591(b)  or  (c),  an  aggravating  factor  re- 
quired to  be  considered  under  secUon 
3592(c)  to  found  to  exist; 


the  Jury,  or  if  there  to  no  Jury,  the  court, 
shall  then  consider  whether  all  the  aggra- 
vating factors  found  to  exist  suffidenUy 
outweigh  all  the  mitigating  factors  found  to 
exist  to  Justify  a  aentence  of  death,  or.  In 
the  abaenoe  of  a  mitigating  factor,  whether 
the  aggravating  factors  alone  are  suf Hdent 
to  Justify  a  sentence  of  death.  Baaed  upon 
thto  consideration,  the  Jury  by  unanimous 
vote,  or  If  there  to  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
retiun  a  finding  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  to  Justified. 

"(f)  Special  PRscAirnoii  To  Assure 
AoAnrsT  DiscantxiiATioii.- In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  Jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return 
of  a  fbKUng  under  subaecUon  (e),  shall  m- 
strud  the  Jury  that.  In  considering  whether 
a  aentence  of  death  to  Justified.  It  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  national  origin, 
creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  The  Jury, 
upon  return  of  a  finding  under  subaecUon 
(e),  shall  alao  return  to  the  court  a  certifi- 
cate, signed  by  each  Juror,  that  conslder- 
aUon  of  the  race,  color,  miUonal  origin, 
creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  was  not  in- 
volved In  reaching  the  Juror's  Individual  de- 
dsioiL 


-I  SS94.  Imyodtkm  of  a 


"Upon  a  finding  under  aecUon  3693(e) 
that  a  sentence  of  death  to  Justified,  the 
court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  death. 
Upon  a  finding  tmder  aecUon  3693(d)  that 
no  aggravating  factor  required  to  t>e  found 
exista.  the  court  ahall  imjioae  any  sentence 
other  than  death  that  to  authorised  by  law. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provlaion  of  law. 
if  the  twTtminn  term  of  Impriammient  for 
the  offenae  to  life  impriaonment.  the  court 
may  Impose  a  sentence  of  life  Impriaonment 
without  parole. 
"•  3S9S.  Rertew  of  •  MBtciicc  of  death 

"(a)  Apteal.— In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  to  impoaed.  the  aentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  coiut  of  appeato 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of 
appeal  must  be  fUed  within  the  Ume  sped- 
fled  for  the  filing  of  a  noUoe  of  aweaL  An 
appeal  under  thto  section  may  be  cooaolidat- 
ed  with  an  appeal  of  the  Judgment  of  con- 
vicUon  and  shall  have  priority  over  all  other 


"(b)  Review.- The  court  of  appeato  shaU 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case.  Indud- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 

trial; 

"(2)  the  informaUon  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

"(3)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing bearing;  and 

"(4)  the  spedal  findings  returned  under 
secUon  3593(d). 

"(c)  Decisiom  ahd  DisPOsmoH.— 

"(1)  If  the  court  of  apt>eato  determines 
that- 

"(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  im- 
posed imder  the  influence  of  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor,  and 

"(B)  the  information  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  an  aggravating 
factor  required  to  be  considered  under  sec- 
Uon 3692: 
it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  ap- 
peato ShaU  remand  the  case  for  reconsider- 
aUon  under  section  3593. 

"(3)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  sUte  In 
writing  the  reasons  for  Its  disposition  of  an 
vpeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  thto  sec- 
Uon. 


^«^^mT^-mi-pOOvy^m.T  A  *      1SI7^^/~VDT\         CCKT  A  1*1? 
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"t  3SM.  Impleai  >nUtion  of  a  wnUncc  of  death 

"A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  pursuait  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Attomf  y  General  until  exhaustion  of 
the  procedures  for  appeal  of  the  Judgment 
of  conviction  i  md  for  review  of  the  sentence. 
When  the  seitence  Is  to  be  Implemented, 
the  Attorney)  General  shall  release  the 
person  sentenced  to  death  to  the  custody  of 
a  United  Stales  marshal,  who  shall  super- 
vise implementation  of  the  sentence  in  the 
manner  preso-ibed  by  the  law  of  the  State 
in  which  the  Sentence  is  imposed.  If  the  law 
of  such  St&ti  does  not  provide  for  imple- 
mentation of  B  sentence  of  death,  the  court 
shall  designate  another  SUte.  the  law  of 
which  does  i}  provide,  and  the  sentence 
shall  be  implimented  in  the  latter  SUte  in 
the  manner  nrescribed  by  such  law.  A  sen- 
tence of  deatn  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon 
a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant, 
-i  3597.  Ute  of  SUte  facilitica 

"A  United  BUtes  marshal  charged  with 
supervising  tpe  implementation  of  a  sen- 
tence of  deat^  may  use  appropriate  State  or 
local  facilities  for  the  purpose,  may  use  the 
gippropriate  State  or  local  offi- 
^rson  such  an  official  employs 
and  shall  pay  the  costs 
amount  approved  by  the  At- 
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"228.  Death 
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_  sections  3566  and  3567; 
apter  analysis  of  Part  II.  by 
llowing  new  item  after  the 
chapter  227: 

ntence 3591";  and 

tion  analysis  of  chapter  227. 
by  amending! the  items  relating  to  sections 
3S66  and  3561  to  read  as  follows: 

"3566.  Repea 
"3567.  Repealed." 

SBC.  2.  Section  34  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  changing  the 
comma  after  the  words  "imprisonment  for 
life"  to  a  per  od  and  deleting  the  remainder 
of  the  sectior , 

Sec.  3.  Section  794<a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  State)  Code  is  amended  by  changing 
the  period  a^  the  end  of  the  section  to  a 
comma  and  tty  adding  Immediately  thereaf- 
ter the  word!  "except  that  the  sentence  of 
death  shall  rtot  be  imposed  unless  the  Jury 
or,  if  there  s  no  Jury,  the  court,  further 
finds  that  tie  offense  directly  concerned 
nuclear  weai  »onry.  military  spacecraft  or 
satellites,  ea  ly  warning  systems,  or  other 
means  of  defense  or  retaliation  against 
large-scale  a, tack;  war  plans;  communica- 
tions intelllg  ince  or  cryptographic  informa- 
tion; or  any  ( ther  major  weapons  system  or 
major  elemei  t  of  defense  strategy." 

Sec.  4.  Section  844(d)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "a>  provided  in  section  34  of  this 
tlUe". 

Sec.  5.  Se<tion  844(f)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  State  s  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "as  provided  in  section  34  of  this 
title". 

Sec.  6.  Sei  tion  844(1)  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  SUU  s  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "i  i  provided  in  section  34  of  this 
tiUe". 

Sec.  7.  Th!  second  paragraph  of  section 
1111(b)  of  til  le  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  t )  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  Is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  Im- 
prisonment lor  life;". 

Sec.  8.  Se<tion  1116(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUU  s  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "  my  such  person  who  is  found 


guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  and". 

Sec.  9.  Section  1201  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "or  for  life"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  words  "and,  if  the  death  of  any 
person  results.  shaU  be  punished  by  death 
or  life  imprisonment". 

Sec.  10.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  1716 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  "imprisonment  for  life"  to  a  period 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph. 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1751  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever  attempts  to  kill  or  kidnap 
any  individual  designated  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  all  be  punished  (1)  by  Impris- 
onment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or 
(2)  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  if  the  conduct  consti- 
tutes an  attempt  to  kill  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  results  in  bodily  injury  to 
the  President  or  otherwise  comes  danger- 
ously close  to  causing  the  death  of  the 
President.". 

Sec.  12.  The  second  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  section  1992  of  title  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  changing  the 
comma  after  the  words  "imprisonment  for 
life"  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder 
of  the  section. 

Sec.  13.  Section  2031  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "death,  or". 

Sec.  14.  Section  2113(e)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Ctode  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "or  punished  by  death  if  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Jury  shall  so  direct"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "or  if  death  re- 
sults shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  Im- 
prisonment". 

Sec.  15.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1473),  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 
Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  chapter  228  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added 
by  this  Act.  shall  not  apply  to  prosecutions 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(10U.S.C.  801). 

•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  reintroducing  legis- 
lation to  establish  rational  procedures 
for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death  in  specified  limited  circum- 
stances. The  legislation  was  carefully 
and  narrowly  drafted  to  comport  with 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  capital  punisliment.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  legislation  will  meet  the 
guidelines  set  forth  by  the  Court  and 
the  Constitution. 

The  issue  and  arguments  surroimd- 
ing  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  are 
among  the  most  familiar  in  American 
debate.  Polls  consistently  show  that 
two-thirds  of  the  American  electorate 
favor  the  death  penalty;  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  death  penal- 
ty statutes;  and  in  my  home  State  of 
Arizona  over  81  percent  of  the  people 
have  indicated  they  favor  a  death  pen- 
tdty  for  certain  offenses.  A  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  want  to 
see  a  death  penalty  sUtute.  The  ques- 
tion is  will  this  body  of  its  representa- 
tives reflect  this  view?  Will  we  even 


get  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  issue?  The 
Courts  and  Congress  have  struggled 
with  the  issue  of  the  death  penalty 
over  the  past  decade  and  I  hope  we 
can  resolve  the  issue  shortly. 

Congress  had  given  extensive  legisla- 
tive consideration  to  the  death  penalty 
issue  in  previous  Congresses.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary held  hearings  in  March  and  July 
of  1968  on  a  bill  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  for  Federal  offenses.  Again  in 
February  1972  and  in  April.  June,  and 
July  1973.  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  bills  to  provide  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty.  Through  the  exten- 
sive series  of  public  hearings,  the  issue 
of  whether  we  should  have  a  Federal 
death  penalty  was  examined  in  every 
respect.  That  question  was  ultimately 
resolved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  later,  by  the  full  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  death  penalty.  On  March 
13,  1974,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1401  by 
a  vote  of  54  to  33.  The  bill  was  never 
acted  upon  by  the  House. 

In  1979. 1  introduced  S.  114,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  rational  criteria  for  impos- 
ing the  sentence  of  death,  which  was 
nearly  identical  to  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today.  S.  114  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  December  4,  1979,  by  a  vote  of  7  to 
4.  but  the  bill  was  never  considered  by 
the  full  Senate.  I  again  introduced  S. 
114  on  January  15.  1981,  in  the  97th 
Congress.  Hearings  were  held  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
April  10,  27,  and  May  1,  1981,  during 
which  many  experts  (m  both  sides  of 
the  issue  were  heard  and  argimients 
for  and  against  capital  punishment 
were  again  carefully  examined.  On 
June  9,  1981,  S.  114  was  ordered  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  13  to  5.  Again,  S.  114  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  Senate.  Thus  within  the 
past  8  years,  the  Senate  has  adopted  a 
death  penalty  provision  on  the  only 
occasion  it  had  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
such  a  measure,  and,  twice  in  the  past 
4  years  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary has  favorably  reported  such  a  bill. 
Ultimately,  the  conclusion  in  favor 
of  the  retention  of  capital  punish- 
ment, like  the  conclusion  in  favor  of  a 
comprehensive  criminal  code,  has  its 
basis  in  the  belief  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  society  is  the  protection 
of  its  members  so  that  they  might  live 
out  their  lives  in  peace  and  safety. 
Where  the  safety  of  its  citizenry  can 
no  longer  be  guaranteed,  s<x:iety's 
basic  reason  for  being  disappears.  In 
providing  its  members  protection,  soci- 
ety must  do  what  is  necessary  to  deter 
those  who  would  break  its  laws  and 
punish  those  who  do  so  in  an  appropri- 
ate manner. 

Capital  punishment  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  debated  exhaustively  by 


the  Senate  and  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  act.* 


By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 

S.  539.  A  bill  to  correct  the  method 
of  calculating  dumping  margins  of  im- 
ports for  related  business  situations 
and  to  prevent  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment from  settling  antidumping  cases 
without  approval  of  the  American  in- 
dustry concerned;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

AMTIDUltPING  AMEMDMENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,- 1 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  two  glaring  errors  in  the  Com- 
merce Department's  interpretation 
and  administration  of  our  Nation's 
antidumping  laws. 

First,  the  bill  will  prevent  continued 
bureaucratic  distortion  of  the  trade 
laws  by  what  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  un- 
authorized "special  rule"  for  reducing 
dumping  margins.  Second,  the  bill  will 
prohibit  the  executive  branch  from 
settling  an  antidumping  case  after  a 
final  decision  has  been  made  in  favor 
of  an  American  industry. 

If  this  new  proposal  is  enacted,  it 
will  help  provide  revenues  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  cases  where  foreign  pro- 
ducers clearly  violate  our  unfair  trade 
laws.  Moreover,  it  will  save  American 
jobs  and  help  stem  the  flow  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  to  foreign  plants. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  part  of  my 
bill  is  aimed  at  a  very  real  problem  in 
which  an  American  industry  can  prove 
serious  dumping  of  a  foreign  product 
in  the  United  States  and  major  injury 
from  dumping.  Nevertheless,  only 
minimal,  if  any.  dumping  duties  are  as- 
sessed. 

The  bill  would  correct  this  outcome 
by  preventing  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment from  making  a  downward  adjust- 
ment to  foreign  market  value  on  ac- 
count of  claimed  indirect  costs  in- 
curred by  importers  in  the  home 
market  of  their  product,  when  calcu- 
lating dumping  margins. 

The  present  statutory  scheme  oper- 
ates in  the  following  manner.  Foreign 
market  value  of  a  product  is  compared 
with  the  U.S.  price  of  the  same  prod- 
uct. There  is  one  foreign  market  value 
formula,  which,  taldng  accoimt  of  ex- 
pense directly  related  to  home  market 
sales,  produces  the  price  at  which  mer- 
chandise is  sold  at  arms  length  be- 
tween unrelated,  independent  firms  In 
the  home  market. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  price, 
where  the  Importer  Is  related  to  the 
exporter,  for  example  In  the  case  of 
the  U.S.  sales  subsidiary  of  a  Japanese 
manufacturer,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
transfer  price  between  the  two  is  not 
at  arms  length  and  is  unreliable  for 
use  in  determining  the  true  amount  of 
price  discrimination.  Thus,  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  requires  that  the  U.S. 
price  of  Imported  merchandise  be  cal- 
culated one  way  when  the  exporter 


and  Importer  are  related  firms  and  an- 
other way  when  they  are  not  related. 

In  an  unrelated  party  Importation 
the  U.S.  price  is  based  upon  the  arms 
length  transaction  price  between  ex- 
porter and  importer.  In  a  related  party 
importation  the  transaction  price  is  re- 
jected and  the  U.S.  price  is  based  upon 
the  importer's  resale  price  to  an  vmre- 
lated  purchaser  in  the  United  States. 
Because  this  is  a  resale  price,  addition- 
al adjustments,  including  the  removal 
of  indirectly  related  expenses  Incurred 
In  United  States,  must  be  made  to 
work  back  to  a  constructed  arms 
length  price  between  exporter  and  Im- 
porter, known  as  the  exporter's  sales 
price  or  ESP. 

Here  is  where  the  problem  arises.  In 
calculating  dumping  margins  of  im- 
ported merchandise  for  related  btisl- 
ness  situations,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  created  out  of  thin  air  an  ar- 
bitrary and  absurd  method  that  allows 
dumping  to  occur  without  correction. 
This  bureaucratic  fabrication  Is  known 
as  the  ESP  offset. 

By  using  the  ESP  offset,  the  Com- 
merce Department  removes  from  the 
foreign  market  value  of  a  product  In 
related  party  Importations  only,  vari- 
ous expenses  In  the  home  market,  that 
Is  the  market  In  the  foreign  country 
where  the  product  is  made,  that  are 
only  Indirectly  related  to  these  sales. 
Further,  by  removing  such  expenses 
from  the  foreign  market  value  In  relat- 
ed party  Importations,  the  Commerce 
Department  nullifies  the  effect  of  re- 
moving indirect  expenses  incurred  in 
the  United  States  when  calculating 
ESP. 

Commonsense  tells  one  that  indi- 
rectly related  expenses  Incurred  In  re- 
selling the  product  In  the  United 
States  must  be  removed  In  calculating 
ESP  to  work  back  to  a  constructed 
arms  length  price  between  the  related 
exporter  and  importer.  The  law  re- 
quires this  to  be  done.  Commonsense 
also  tells  one,  however,  that  when  the 
same  category  of  expenses  is  removed 
in  calculating  foreign  market  value, 
the  Commerce  Department  has.  In 
effect,  refused  to  take  such  expenses 
out  of  the  price  comparison.  Whether 
Commerce  deducts  these  expenses 
from  both  prices  or  simply  refuses  to 
remove  them  in  calculating  ESP,  the 
effect  on  the  price  comparison  Is  the 
same. 

The  result  Is  doubly  ironical.  First, 
Commerce  calculates  two  foreign 
market  values  for  the  same  product 
while  the  statute  clearly  calls  for  one 
foreign  market  value.  Second,  related 
party  importations  are  treated  favor- 
ably, by  comparing  ESP  to  the  lower 
of  the  two  foreign  market  values.  This 
is  particularly  nonsensical  since  Con- 
gress clearly  set  up  a  statutory  frame- 
work which  viewed  transactions  be- 
tween related  importers  and  exporters 

with  distrust. 


The  past  failure  of  Congress  to  cor- 
rect this  clear  violation  of  the  statute 
has  been  construed  by  the  executive 
branch  and  by  some  courts  as  consti- 
tuting approval  of  the  practice.  The 
issue  is  being  reargued  In  court.  In  a 
related  case,  but  the  only  permanent 
way  to  resolve  the  matter  Is  by  a  new 
law.  My  bill  would  have  application 
only  prospectively  and  would  not  re- 
verse prior  antidumping  cases,  but  it 
would  prevent  bureaucratic  lawmaking 
by  fiat  In  the  future. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  would 
make  clear  that  neither  antidumping 
nor  coimtervalUng  duty  cases  may  be 
resolved  by  settlement  when  a  final 
decision  in  favor  of  an  American  in- 
dustry has  been  reached.  This  change 
Is  necessary  to  clarify  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979.  In  particular, 
I  have  In  mind  the  action  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  in  making  a  settle- 
ment with  Japanese  television  manu- 
facturers providing  for  lump  sum  pay- 
ments generally  believed  to  represent 
a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  liability 
for  antidumping  duties.  The  settle- 
ment was  reached  secretly  without 
consultation  with  the  American  Indus- 
try concerned.  It  occurred  after  a  final 
decision  had  been  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finding  for- 
eign violations  and  injury  involving 
approximately  $2  billion  worth  of  tele- 
vision receivers  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  most  of  the 
1970's. 

Subsequently,  a  Federal  appellate 
court  ruled  that  judicial  review  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  decision  to 
settle  was  not  available.  The  industry's 
petition  for  rehearing  and  its  petition 
for  certiorari  filed  with  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  were  each  denied.  A  com- 
panion case  is  still  pending  in  court. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  court 
case,  we  must  prevent  this  kind  of 
power  grab  from  happening  again. 
Unless  we  wish  to  leave  dictatorial  eco- 
nomic power  with  the  executive 
branch.  Congress  must  prohibit  bilat- 
eral settlement  of  these  cases  by  the 
Government,  done  in  secrecy  and  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  American 
firms. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  my  bill  does  not  strike 
out  new  territory  for  our  trade  policy. 
Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  correct  bu- 
reaucratic lawmaking  and  put  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  making 
laws  back  in  the  hands  of  Congress, 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(X>iu).  as  follows: 

S.  539 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
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Ar.  GOLD  WATER  (for  him- 
Mr.  Crawston,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Symms,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
BiDEH.  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr. 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Sar- 
1.  Mr.  Ntnni.  Mr.  Rudmaic. 

HtnCPHItET,     Mr.     INOUYI. 

Kastem.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 

Mr.    MxLCHKR.    Mr. 

Mr.   Bentsen.    and 

..Metzenbaum): 

..  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 

Service  Act  to  esUblish  a  Na- 

_..  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 

and  Skin  Diseases,  and  for 

to  the  Committee  on 

Human  Resources. 

rSTlTUl'l  or  ASTHBinS  AMD  MUSCU- 
AND  skin  DISKASIS  act  op  19S3 

Mr.  President,  it 

to  join  with  several  of 

today  in  reintroducing 

to  create  a  separate  Arthrl- 

..  within  the  National  Insti- 

aealth.  An  earlier  version  of 

introduced  last  year  as  S. 

passed    the    Senate    with 

on  December  20,  1982,  by 

?ote  with  no  objection.  The 
fi^ed  to  act  on  the  bill  before 
and  it  must  be  reintro- 
the  present  Congress. 

I ..  I  am  Joined  today  by 

Cranston  of  California,  who 

_.'.  as  he  was  last  year.  Sena- 

[.  chairman  of  the  authoriza- 

.  to  which  the  bill  will 

is    another    prominent 

_  should  also  mention  my 

£  TEVE  Snacs  of  Idaho,  who  is 

ipth  us  again  in  sponsoring  the 

putting  so  much  of  his  ef- 

its  successful  passage  in 

_  last  year. 

rfasons  for  setting  up  a  sepa- 

are  the  same  in  1983  as 


colleigues 


was 


they  were  in  1982.  The  facta.  sUted 
briefly,  are  these: 

Over  37  million  Americans  suffer 
from  chronic  forms  of  arthritis— one 
out  of  every  seven  persons.  The  sever- 
al disorders,  over  100,  that  constitute 
the  cluster  of  cUseaJBes  Imown  as  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases, 
cost  the  national  economy  over  $30  bil- 
lion each  year  in  lost  earnings,  work- 
ers' compensation  pajanents,  and  med- 
ical expenses.  Much  of  the  growth  in 
medicare  hospitalization  costs  can  be 
traced  to  arthritis.  The  costs  of  pain, 
suffering,  and  immobility  to  persons 
afflicted  with  arthritis  are  immeasur- 
able. 

In  short,  we  are  introducing  the  bill 
because  we  care  about  persons  who 
suffers  from  arthritis.  The  bill  may.  by 
focusing  research  in  this  area,  lead  to 
breakthroughs,  which  may  bring 
about  improved  methods  of  treating 
and  possibly  preventing  or  curing 
many  forms  of  arthritis. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  note  that  the 
bill  includes  a  provision  added  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  when  it  cleared  the  bill 
last  year.  The  new  langtiage  calls  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  before  any 
other  new  institutes  are  established. 
In  other  words,  the  same  practice  will 
be  followed  as  occurred  in  the  case  of 
arthritis.  A  1974  law  set  up  a  study 
commission  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  attacking  the  problem  of  ar- 
thritis, and  that  commission  made  a 
solid  finding  in  favor  of  transferring 
arthritis  to  a  separate  institute. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.540 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMtenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Muaculoakeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  Act  of  1983". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  TlUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part 
"Pa«t  J— National  Institoti  or  Abthkitis 

and  Mubculoskzlxtal  and  Skin  Dissasu 

"MTABLISHIIKWT  Or  INSTl'IUia 

"Sk.  481.  There  is  established  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  'Institute').  The  Institute  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director. 

"rtjarost  or  tht  institute 

"Sic.  482.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Institute 
is  the  conduct  and  support  of  research  and 
training,  the  dissemination  of  health  Infor- 
mation, and  related  programs  with  respect 
to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin 
diseases,  including  sports-related  disorders. 

"(bKl)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
part,  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Arthritis  and  Muscu- 


loskeletal and  Skin  Diseases  Advisory  Coun- 
cil established  pursuant  to  section  485 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  part  as  the 
'Advisory  CouncO').  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  a  plan  for  a 
national  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases program  to  expand.  Intensify,  and  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Institute  re- 
specting arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases. The  plan  shall  Include  recommenda- 
tions for  amounts  to  be  expended  to  carry 
out  the  program.  The  program  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  national  research 
institutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  the  extent  that  such  institutes 
have  responsibilities  respecting  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  shall,  at  least, 
provide  f or— 

"(A)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports-related  disorders,  primarily 
through  the  support  of  basic  research  in 
such  areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  bio- 
chemistry, microbiology,  physiology,  bioen- 
gineering,  and  any  other  scientific  discipline 
which  can  contribute  Important  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  and  understanding  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases; 

"(B)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases; 

"(C)  research  on  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  joints  and  other 
supporting  structures;  and 

"(D)  the  esublishment  of  mechanisms  to 
monitor  the  causes  of  athletic  Injuries  and 
identify  ways  of  preventing  such  injuries  on 
scholasUc  athleUc  fields. 

"(2)  The  plan  transmitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  Include  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  determines  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  the  national  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  program  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  prepared  under  paragraph  (1). 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  periodi- 
cally review  and  revise  such  plan,  shall 
transmit  any  revisions  of  such  plan  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  shall  carry  out  the 
national  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases program  in  accordance  with  such  revi- 
sions. 

"(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  and 
anf"'*"y  thereafter,  the  Director  of  the  In- 
sUtute  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  a  report  which  evaluates  the 
skin  diseases  programs  carried  out  by  the 
national  research  Institutes  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  part  and  which  contains 
such  comments  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning such  programs  as  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  amounts  to  be 
expended  to  carry  out  such  programs. 
"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall— 
"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  made  under  section  472)  In  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases.  In- 
cluding support  for  training  In  medical 
schools,  graduate  clinical  training,  graduate 


training  in  epidemiology,  epidemiology  stud- 
ies, clinical  trials,  and  interdisciplinary  re- 
search programs;  and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
relating  to  such  research  and  training. 

"INrORMATION  CUbUUNGHOVSX  AND  DATA 
STSTKII 

"Sac.  483.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shaU  esUblish  the  National  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  DaU 
System  for  the  coUection.  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  data  derived 
from  patient  populations  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  including 
where  possible.  daU  involving  general  popu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  detection  of  indi- 
viduals with  a  risk  of  developing  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases. 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemlier  30,  1984, 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1985.  and  $1,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1988. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  es- 
Ublish the  National  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases  Information 
Clearinghouse  to  faclliUte  and  enhance, 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, knowledge  and  understanding  of 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases by  health  professionals,  patients,  and 
the  public.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection 
$1,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1986. 

"INTXRAGENCT  COORDINATINO  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  484.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 
"(1)  better  coordination  of  the  research 
activities  of  all  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes relating  to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  and  skin  diseases,  including  sports- 
related  disorders;  and 

"(2)  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
sldn  diseases  in  order  to  assure  the  adequa- 
cy and  technical  soundness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  full  communication  and  exchange  of 
information  necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties. 

the  Secretary  shall  esUblish  an  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  and  a  Skin  Dis- 
eases Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
(hereafter  In  this  section  Individually  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'Committee'). 

"(b)  Each  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Directors  (or  their  designees)  of  each  of 
the  national  research  Institutes  and  divi- 
sions involved  in  research  regarding  the  dis- 
eases with  respect  to  which  the  Committee 
is  esUbllshed,  the  chief  medical  director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (or  the  direc- 
tor's designee),  a  medical  officer  designated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  repre- 
senUtives  of  all  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) whose  programs  Involve  health  func- 
tions or  responsibUities  relevant  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases  or  skin  dis- 
eases, as  the  case  may  be.  Each  Committee 
shall  be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (or  the  Director's 
designee).  Each  Committee  shall  meet  the 
call  of  the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year. 


"(c)  Not  later  than  130  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  each  Committee  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  and 
the  Advisory  CouncQ  a  report  detailing  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  in  such  fiscal 
year  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a). 

"NATIONAL  AKTHBTTIS  AND  MUSCtnOSKELKTAL 
AND  SKIN  DISEABaS  AOVISOKT  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  485.  (a)  The  Secretary  sbaU  estab- 
lish a  NaUonal  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal and  Skin  Diseases  Advisory  Council  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
activlUes  of  the  Institute  relating  to  arthri- 
Us  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  CouncQ  shall  consist  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  chairman,  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (or  such  officer's  designee)  and 
a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  each  of  whom  shall  be  ex 
officio  members,  and  fourteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws.  The  fourteen  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  leaders 
In  the  fields  of  basic  sciences,  medical  sci- 
ences, education,  or  nursing,  and  Individuals 
from  the  public  who  are  knowledgeable  with 
respect  to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases.  At  least  one  member  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  from  the  public  shaU  be 
an  individual  who  suffers  from  arthritis  or 
musculoskeletal  or  skin  diseases  and  at  least 
one  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  public  shall  be  an  individual  who  is 
a  parent  of  an  individual  who  suffers  from 
arthritis  or  musculoskeletal  or  skin  diseases. 
Nine  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  be  selected  from  leading  medi- 
cal or  scientific  authorities  who  are  out- 
standing in  the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases. 

"(cXl)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
ShaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that— 

"(A)  the  term  of  office  of  the  members 
first  appointed  shall  expire,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  i^point- 
ment,  three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  four  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  four  at  the  end  of  four 
years;  and 

"(B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  member's  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  lor  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

"(2)  None  of  the  members  appointed  to 
the  Advisory  Council  by  the  Secretary  shall 

be  eligible  for  reappointment  unless  a  year 

has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  prior  term 

of  such  member  on  the  Council. 

"AKTRRITIS  and  MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  486.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  enti- 
tles to  esUblish  and  support  projects  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  methods 
for  screening,  detection,  and  referral  for 
treatment  of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation on  such  methods  to  the  health  and 
allied  health  professions.  Activities  under 
such  projecte  shall  be  coordinated  with  Fed- 
eral. SUte.  local,  and  regional  health  agen- 
cies, centers  assisted  under  section  487,  and 
the  daU  system  esUbllshed  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 


(b)  Projects  supported  under  this  section 
shall  Include— 

"(1)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  screening  and  early  de- 
tection, referral  for  treatment,  and  diagno- 
sis of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases: 

"(2)  programs  which  ymphasise  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  patient  referral  from 
local  hospitals  and  physicians  to  appropri- 
ate centers  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment; 

"(3)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved means  of  standardizing  patient  daU 
and  recordkeeping; 

"(4)  progranu  which  onphaslze  the  devel- 
oixnent  and  demonstration  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  programs,  methods,  and 
means  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection  to  health  and  allied 
health  i»rofeasionals; 

"(5)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  for  the  dissemination  to  the 
general  public  of  Information— 

"(A)  on  the  Importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen;  and 

"(B)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive  treatment,  and  control  methods 
for  arthritis  and  unapproved  and  Ineffective 
drugs  and  devices  for  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases;  and 

"(6)  projects  for  investigation  into  the  epi- 
demiology of  all  forms  and  aspects  of  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  Including 
Investigations  Into  the  social,  environmen- 
tal, behavioral,  nutritional,  and  genetic  de- 
terminants and  influences  Involved  in  the 
epidemiology  of  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal diseases. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
standardization  of  patient  daU  and  record- 
keeping for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  such  daU  in 
cooperation  with  projects  under  this  section 
and  centers  assisted  under  section  487,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal disease  programs. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

"MOLTIPUKPOSE  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES  CENTERS 

"Sec.  487.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall,  after  consulUtlon  with  the  Advi- 
sory Council,  provide  for  the  development, 
modernization,  and  operation  (including 
staffing  and  other  operating  costs  such  as 
the  costs  of  patient  care  required  for  re- 
search) of  new  and  existing  centers  for  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  For 
puiposes  of  this  section,  the  term  modern- 
ization' means  the  alteration,  remodeling, 
improvement,  expansion,  and  repair  of  ex- 
isting buildings  and  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment for  such  buildings  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  make  them  suitable  for  use  as  cen- 
ters described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

'(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

"(1)(A)  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  insti- 
tution or  a  consortium  of  cooperating  insti- 
tutions, and  (B)  meet  such  qualifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 
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the  results  of  research, 
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"BICmnAL  REPORT 

(a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
drepare  and  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
transmission  by  the  Secretary  to 
and  the  Congress,  a  biennial 
contkining  a  description  of  the  Insti- 
acti\lties  under  the  plan  developed 
sectii  in  482(b),  a  description  of  the  In- 
a<iivities  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
contained  in  the  two  Immedlate- 
aimual  reports  prepared  pursu- 
sectlon  482(c),  and  an  evaluation  of 


the  activities  of  the  centers  supported  under 
section  487. 

"(b)  The  first  report  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Director  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  the  first  November 
30  which  occurs  at  least  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  relate  to  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  on  the  preceding  September 
30.". 

(bKl)  Section  431(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289a(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "arthritis,  rheumatism, 
and". 

(2MA)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  434  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  298C-1)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ••Arthritis.  Rheuma- 
tism, and";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Diabetes." 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Diabetes". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Diabetes." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabetes";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "an  Associate  Director 
for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "a  subcommittee  on  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases." in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  'arthritis,  musculoske- 
letal and  skin  diseases,"  in  the  last  sentence. 

(D)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  Associate  Director 
for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases."  in  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  musculoske- 
letal and  skin  diseases."  in  paragraph  (1). 

(E)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respectively. 

(P)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ARTmuns.  diabe- 
tes." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "diabe- 
tes". 

OKA)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  436  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289C-3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  diabetes  mel- 
litus."  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "diabetes  mellitus"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "an  Arthritis  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee."  in  the 
matter  following  paragraph  (2);  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  the  comma  before 
"and  a  Digestive  Diseases "  in  the  matter  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes." and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabe- 
tes". 

(4KA)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  437  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289C-4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  National  Arthritis  Adviso- 
ry Board."  and  by  striking  out  the  comma 
before  "and  the  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •'Arthritis,  Diabetes,"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Diabetes". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  the  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board". 

(D)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabe- 
tes". 


(E)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ar- 
thritis. Diabetes."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Diabetes". 

(P)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "diabetes,  arthri- 
tis." and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "diabe- 
tes". 

(5)  Sections  438  and  439  of  such  Act  (42 
n.S.C.  289C-5,  289C-6)  are  repealed. 

(6)  Section  440  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
289C-7)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Arthri- 
tis, Diabetes."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'Diabetes". 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  440A(a) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289c-8(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "'Arthritis.  Metabolism."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabetes". 

(8)  The  part  heading  for  part  D  of  title  IV 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ar- 
thritis. Diabetes."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Diabetes". 

(cKl)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  es- 
Ubllshed  under  section  481  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  all  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis. 
Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  relating  to 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases. 

(2)  In  order  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases established  by  section  481  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  may  carry  out 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  at 
levels  which  are  equivalent  to  the  levels  of 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  with  re- 
spect to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  SUtes,  shall  transfer  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
and  Skin  Diseases  established  by  section  481 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  the  person- 
nel, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  to  be  made  available,  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  the 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis, Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

OKA)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  a  report  on  the  Implementation  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  which 
specifies  all  dispositions  made  to  carry  out 
such  paragraph,  including  the  dispositions 
of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  employed,  held.  used, 
arising  from,  available  to  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  the  functions 


transferred  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  programs  and  activities  relat- 
ing to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases  carried  out  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Within  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  a  report  stating  whether,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  dispositions  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  carrying  out 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  compiled 
with  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph  and 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  such 
paragraph. 

(4)  The  National  Arthritis  Advisory  Board 
is  terminated. 

(dHlKA)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  concerning— 

(I)  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
and  administrative  structures  of  each  of  the 
national  research  institutes,  including  the 
effectiveness  of  the  advisory  councils,  advi- 
sory boards,  and  interagency  committees 
which  carry  out  functions  relating  to  each 
such  institute; 

(ii)  the  effectiveness  of  the  combinations 
of  disease  research  programs  existing  In 
each  of  the  national  research  institutes  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(ill)  the  standards  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  establishing  new  national  research 
institutes  or  realigning  the  combinations  of 
disease  research  programs  existing  In  each 
of  the  national  research  Institutes  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  describ- 
ing the  study  conducted  under  this  para- 
graph and  the  results  and  conclusions  of 
such  study. 

(2KA)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services  shall  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  the  study 
required  by  paragraph  (IKA)  under  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  actual  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Academy  in  conducting 
such  study  will  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Academy  will  prepare  the  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1KB).  If  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Is  willing  to  do  so,  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  Into  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Academy  for  the  conduct  of 
the  study. 

(B)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Is 
unwilling  to  conduct  the  study  required 
under  paragraph  (IKA)  under  the  type  of 
arrangement  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  a  similar  arrangement  with  other  ap- 
propriate nonprofit  private  entitles. 

(3)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  period  be- 
glimlng  six  months  after  the  submission  of 
the  report  required  under  paragraph  (1KB), 
and  notwithstanding  section  431(bK2)  -of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  no  national 
research  Institute  shall  be  established  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Institutes  established  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Until  the 
expiration  of  such  period,  disease  research 
programs  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by 
the  entitles  which  administered  such  pro- 


grams on  such  date,  and  any  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  programs 
to  a  national  research  institute  which  has 
not  been  established  on  or  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  made 
available  to  such  entities  to  carry  out  such 
programs. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  an  administrative 
review  of  the  disease  research  programs 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  to  deter- 
mine If  any  such  program  could  be  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  managed  by  other 
national  research  Institutes.  The  Secretary 
shall  complete  such  review  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
GoLOWATER.  to  establish  a  separate  in- 
stitute for  arthritis,  musculoskeletal, 
and  skin  diseases  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

As  1  of  the  54  cosponsors  of  similar 
legislation  which  passed  the  Senate 
late  last  year.  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
favorable  action  taken  by  both  Houses 
on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  separate 
institute.  However,  because  each 
House  took  action  in  a  different 
manner,  there  was  no  chance  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment of  the  97th  Congress.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  Senator  Goldwatbr, 
myself,  and  other  concerned  lawmak- 
ers in  addressing  this  issue  early  in 
this  Congress. 

The  1974  National  Arthritis  Act  rec- 
ognized that  the  focus  on  arthritis 
would  be  sharpened.  In  1976  the  ar- 
thritis plan  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress after  the  National  Commission 
on  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Dis- 
eases conducted  nationwide  hearings 
and  investigations.  This  national  com- 
mission recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  institute  directed 
specifically  toward  the  problems  of  ar- 
thritis and  allied  rheumatic  diseases. 

Unfortunately,  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  and  the  focus  on  arthritis 
has  been  lost  through  the  shifting  of 
health  priorities.  Because  arthritis, 
musculoskeletal,  and  skin  diseases  are 
part  of  the  current  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases  (NIADDK),  re- 
search in  these  fields  has  not  received 
the  focus  and  priority  warranted.  We 
need  the  visibility,  the  focus,  and  the 
strength  which  a  separate  institute 
would  provide  to  arthritis, 
musculoskeletal,  and  skin  disease  re- 

Reestablishing  a  separate  institute 
will  not  only  restore  the  original 
intent  of  Congress,  but  will  insure  that 
adequate  attention  is  focused  on  a  dis- 
ease that  afflicts  so  large  a  segment  of 
the  population. 

Arthritis  is  the  major  cause  of  dis- 
ability In  America,  with  over  7  million 
people  severely  disabled.  The  econom- 
ic impact  to  our  Nation  is  estimated  to 
approach  $30  billion  a  year— repre- 
sented by  medical  care  and  treatment 


costs,  disability  payments,  half  of  all 
workers  compensation  claims,  lost 
earnings,  and  diminished  tax  revenues. 
This  does  not  Include  the  estimated  $1 
billion  a  year  spent  by  the  victims 
seeking  relief  through  purchases  of 
unproven  or  ineffective  remedies,  gim- 
micks, or  useless  treatment. 

The  population  at  risk  includes  ev- 
eryone, from  infants  to  juveniles,  to 
young  adults,  to  our  most  elderly.  And. 
unfortimately,  the  percent  afflicted  is 
growing,  at  the  rate  of  1  million  each 
year,  from  10  percent  in  1969  to  16 
percent  today— or  over  37  million 
people. 

Significant  advances  are  being  made 
in  the  treatment  of  arthritis.  Surgery, 
pain-relieving  drugs,  and  physical 
therapy  are  helping  to  restore  func- 
tioning to  the  disabled.  Research  is 
continuing,  with  Important  advances 
in  identifying  the  causes  of  some  of 
the  more  than  100  forms  of  arthritic 
conditions.  Significant  discoveries 
from  grant-supported  research  are  in- 
creasing our  level  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge about  arthritis  and  related  dis- 
eases. With  accelerated  effort,  perse- 
verance, and  determination,  I  believe 
the  scientific  commimity  could  make 
major  advances  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  this  most  wide- 
spread of  chronic  diseases  afflicting 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gk)LDWATER)  in  introducing  S.  540.  a 
bUl  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Diseases  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  If  enacted,  this  leg- 
islation would  help  to  promote  our  Na- 
tion's research  efforts  for  some  of  the 
most  prevalent  and  devastating  dis- 
eases afflicting  oiu-  society. 

We  are  joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure  by  many  of  our  colleagues 
who  were  supporters  of  similar  legisla- 
tion, S.  1939.  which  we  had  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress.  S.  1939  passed 
the  Senate  in  amended  form  on  De- 
cember 20.  1982.  as  the  97th  Congress 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  House  on 
September  30.  1982.  has  passed  in  H.R. 
6457,  the  proposed  Health  Research 
Extension  Act  of  1982.  provisions  simi- 
lar to  those  contained  in  S.  1939.  Un- 
fortimately, despite  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  establishment  of  the  new 
institute,  events  in  those  last  days  of 
the  97th  Congress  precluded  final 
action  on  either  of  those  measures. 

On  February  10,  1983.  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper  introduced  H.R.  1403, 
the  companion  measure  to  S.  540. 
Similar  provisions  have  also  been  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  1555,  proposed  health 
research  extension  legislation.  Both 
those  bills  are  now  pending  in  the 
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Hoiise  Comn  ittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, specficaUy  its  Subcommittee 
on  Health  I  and  the  Environment, 
chaired  by  ity  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  y  Vaxuah). 

Mr.  Presid  ent.  before  describing  the 
provisions  ol  S.  540, 1  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  what  we  know  about  ar- 
thritis, its  lature  and  incidence,  and 
its  costs  to  t:  le  Nation. 

«  HAT  IS  ARTRXmS? 

Arthritis  i  i  a  form  of  musculoskele- 
tal disease.  1 1  attacks  the  body's  mova- 
ble joints  an  1  connective  tissues,  some- 
times result  ng  In  systemic  complica- 
tions with  Titical  damage  to  major 
organs.  Acti  ally,  arthritis  is  a  generic 
term  coverii  g  more  than  100  forms  of 
disease  that  afflict  35  million  Ameri- 
cans—15  pexjent  of  the  UA  popula- 
tion. Appro:  timately  one  out  of  every 
seven  dtizei  s  has  some  form  of  arthri- 
tis. Each  y<ar,  about  1  million  more 
Americans  laU  victim  to  this  painful 
and  debiliU  tog  disorder.  Over  20  mil- 
lion Americuis  suffer  from  arthritis 
severe  enou  fh  that  they  seek  a  physi- 
cian's help.  In  1978.  549.000  hospital- 
izations weie  due  to  arthritis-related 
diseases. 

Arthritis  B  usuaUy  thought  of  as  a 
condition  o  old  age.  It  affects  more 
than  40  per  »nt  of  people  over  age  65. 
But  it  affll<  ts  old  and  young  alike.  A 
particularly  devastating  form  of  the 
disease  is  Juvenile  arthritis  which  af- 
fects over  ;  50,000  children.  The  inci- 
dence of  aithritis  among  children  is 
now  higher  than  that  of  polio  during 
the  most  se  ?ere  epidemics  of  the  past. 
As  in  the  ca  le  of  cancer  and  heart  con- 
ditions, wh«  n  a  chronic  disease  such  as 
arthritis  str  kes  a  child,  it  can  often  be 
much  more  serious  than  an  adult  case. 
Juvenile  aithritis  can  stunt  growth, 
blind,  cripp  le.  and  deform,  and  it  can 
kill.  Over  h  ilf  of  the  children  afflicted 
with  this  disease  carry  crippling 
handicaps  I  ito  their  adult  years. 

An  estimated  6.5  million  Americans 
are  victinu  of  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
the  most  devastating  and  crippling 
form  of  ar  hritis.  It  is  a  chronic  dis- 
ease that  h  ads  to  permanent  Joint  de- 
formities ai  id  lifelong  disability.  Rheu- 
matoid arteritis  is  especially  insidious: 
it  progress^  rapidly  and  can  be  a  sys- 
temic disease  damaging  other  organs, 
such  as  thi!  lungs,  heart,  or  the  eyes. 
This  disease  strikes  individuals  of  all 
ages  from  ihe  very  young  to  the  very 
old  and  af:  ects  women  three  times  as 
often  as  m(  n.  Its  cause  is  unknown. 

Osteoart  iritis  is  the  most  common 
form  of  an  hritis.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Hea  th  Examination  Survey  for 
1960  to  19f2,  over  37.4  percent  of  the 
population  aged  18  to  79  had  some 
form  of  OB  teoarthritis.  For  those  Indi- 
viduals ag<  75  and  over,  the  incidence 
of  the  di»iase  was  as  high  as  86  per- 
cent. Due  -o  aging  trends  in  the  popu- 
lation, th«  incidence  of  osteoarthritis 
is  probablV  much  higher  than  these 
figiires  would  indicate. 
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Although  osteoarthritis  usually  de- 
velops more  slowly  and  is  milder  and 
less  painful  than  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
it  is  a  progressive  condition  that  can  in 
its  later  stages  produce  extreme  pain 
and  disability.  Over  10  million  Ameri- 
cans have  osteoarthritis  severe  enough 
to  cause  painful  problems  seriously  af- 
fecting their  ability  to  perform  their 
daily  activities  and  their  Jobs. 

Osteoarthritis  often  develops  after 
traumatic  injury  to  a  Joint.  According 
to  a  1971  survey,  there  were  17  million 
significant  injuries  associated  with 
sports  and  recreational  activities  plus 
11  million  disabling  injuries  resulting 
from  non-sports-related  accidents.  Of 
these  roughly  28  million  accidents, 
about  80  percent,  or  22  million,  in- 
volved the  musculoskeletal  system- 
more  than  2  million  involved  joint  in- 
juries. Despite  the  long-term  conse- 
quences and  the  seriousness  of  post- 
traiunatic  osteoarthritis  and  the  inci- 
dence of  the  disease.  litUe  research 
has  been  conducted  in  this  special 

field. 

Other  arthritis-related  diseases  are 
particularly  prevalent  among  women. 
Osteoporosis,  a  disease  resulting  in 
brittle  bones  due  to  a  loss  of  calcium 
from  the  bones,  is  a  leading  cause  of 
nursing  home  placements.  It  occurs  in 
varying  degrees  in  many  elderly  per- 
sons. However,  nearly  90  percent  of 
women  75  years  of  age  and  older  show 
X-ray  evidence  of  some  degree  of  this 
disease. 

Systonlc  lupus  erthematosus.  a  po- 
tentially fatal  connective  tissue  dis- 
ease is  one  of  the  most  frequent,  seri- 
ous disorders  in  women  of  childbear- 
ing  age.  An  estimated  50.000  new  cases 
of  this  disease  are  diagnosed  each 
year,  indicating  that  the  disease  is  far 
more  common  than  it  was  formerly 
thought  to  be. 

THl  CCOROitlC  COSTS  Or  A«THK1T1S 

Mr.  President,  the  financial  costs  of 
arthritis  to  patients,  Insxutuice  compa- 
nies, and  taxpayers  are  staggering. 
The  Arthritis  Foundation  estimated 
that  in  1978,  Americans  paid  $14.5  bil- 
lion for  costs  related  to  arthritis— over 
5  percent  of  our  current  national 
health-care  bill.  In  1980,  approximate- 
ly $1  billion  of  what  was  spent  for  ar- 
thritis was  spent  on  quack  remedies. 
The  physical  and  emotional  costs  to 
the  victims  of  the  disease  and  their 
families  are  enormous. 

In  1971,  over  27  million  workdays 
were  lost  to  arthritis-related  disabil- 
ities. This  represented  over  $5  billion 
in  wages  lost  to  employees. 

Individuals  with  arthritis  accoimt 
for  about  19  percent  of  those  receiving 
social  security  disability  insurance— 
SSDI— benefits.  Although  many  work- 
ers with  arthritis  remain  on  the  job  as 
long  as  possible,  some  500.000  workers 
disabled  by  artliritis  and  forced  by  the 
intense  pain  and  physical  limitations 
that  they  suffer  to  leave  their  jobs  are 
today  coUecting  SSDI  benefits.  The 


cost  to  the  Nation  for  these  payments 
in  fiscal  year  1983  alone  is  estimated 
to  have  been  $2.8  billion.  If  payments 
for  their  dependents  are  Included,  this 
figure  is  estimated  to  be  as  high  as 
$3.3  billion. 

TBI  IfKCD  FOR  A  STROHOKR  APTKOACH  FOR 
ARTHRITIS  RKSKARCB 

Mr.  President,  research  is  the  best 
investment  we  can  make  to  help  ar- 
thritis sufferers.  As  the  author  of  the 
National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974— Public 
Law  93-640—  and  amendments  to  it  in 
1976  and  1980. 1  have  long  been  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  needs  of  and  potential 
for  research  into  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal and  skin  diseases.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  we  need  a  stronger  ap- 
proach to  arthritis  research.  Although 
the  National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974  has 
been  successful  in  establishing  soxmd 
strategies  for  the  utilization  of  our  na- 
tional resources  to  wage  a  stronger 
attack  against  arthritis,  and  progress 
in  biomedical  research  has  substantial- 
ly increased  our  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease, implementation  of  that  law  has 
fallen  short  of  what  should  have  been 
achieved  and  far  short  of  what  could 
be  gained  through  an  accelerated  re- 
search effort  into  this  Important  area 
of  study. 

The  National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974 
provided  for  the  design  of  a  master  ar- 
thritis research  plan— the  so-called  na- 
tional arthritis  plan— to  identify  the 
areas  of  research  to  be  pursued,  the 
resources  available  for  arthritis  re- 
search, and  the  additional  resources 
needed  for  research  progress.  The  act 
also  aurhorized  the  creation  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  centers  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  intensive 
Interdisciplinary  arthritis  research  and 
also  training  in  and  demonstration  of 
advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  methods  related  to 
arthritis.  Unfortimately,  the  budget 
levels  recommended  under  the  plan 
for  arthritis-related  research  within 
NIH  have  not  been  realized. 

The  national  arthritis  plan  recom- 
mended that  fimds  be  doubled  in  1977 
for  arthritis-related  research  and  that 
thereafter  fxmding  be  increased  annu- 
ally by  at>out  20  percent  through  1980. 
However,  those  levels  of  fimding  for 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal,  and  skin 
disease  research  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and 
Disgestive,  and  Kidney  Diseases 
(NIADDK)  have  never  been  realized. 
The  result  has  been  that  during  the 
period  1977  through  1981  substantially 
less  than  half  of  the  arthritis-related 
research  grant  applications  that  were 
approved  for  funding  have  been  able 
to  be  funded  by  the  NIADDK.  Worse 
yet,  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposed  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
for  NIADDK,  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  approved  research  projects  would 
be  funded. 


Part  of  the  reason  that  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal,  and  skin  disease  re- 
search has  not  received  the  focus  and 
priority  it  warrants  is  that  it  Is  lumped 
within  the  current  Institute,  NIADDK. 
with  an  incongruous  mixture  of  dis- 
ease categories.  Congressional  intent 
to  focus  research  on  arthritis-related 
diseases  under  the  original  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases  has  been  diluted  over  time  by 
the  combination  of  so  many  disparate 
research  programs  under  NIADDK. 
That  Institute  now  includes  in  its  mis- 
sion—in addition  to  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal and  skin  diseases— diabe- 
tes, kidney  diseases,  digestive  diseases, 
nutrition,  endocrinology,  urology,  and 
hematology. 

Within  the  current  Institute,  arthri- 
tis lacks  the  focus,  direction,  and  visi- 
bility that  are  essential  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  integrated  research  pro- 
gram addressing  one  of  our  country's 
major  health  problems.  The  existing 
structure  has  led  to  funding  disparities 
within  NIADDK.  In  the  last  12  years, 
funding  for  arthritis  research  has 
grown  from  7.8  percent  of  the  total 
NIADDK  budget  in  1970  to  16.9  per- 
cent in  1982.  By  comparison,  in  1970. 
diabetes  funding  amounted  to  5.5  per- 
cent of  that  Institute's  budget,  and  by 
1982,  funding  for  diabetes  research 
had  grown  to  36.3  percent  of  the 
NIADDK's  total  budget. 

Although  arthritis  and  musculo- 
skeletal and  skin  diseases  afflict  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  popu- 
lation, in  1983,  just  2  percent  of  the 
entire  NIH  research  budget  is  devoted 
to  arthritis-related  research.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  NIH,  annu- 
ally spends  only  $1.50  per  person  af- 
flicted with  arthritis  in  this  country 
on  arthritis  research.  Several  hundred 
times  that  amount  each  year  is  spent 
per  patient  on  cancer  research. 

The  funding  recommendations  origi- 
nally proposed  under  the  national  ar- 
thritis plan  reflect  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic costs  of  arthritis  and  related 
diseases.  To  reduce  those  costs,  we 
need  to  move  far  closer  to  the  levels  of 
support  and  national  commitment 
called  for  in  the  plan. 

Given  the  Reagan  administration's 
shrinking  budget  for  our  overall  Fed- 
eral research  effort,  I  beUeve  we  must 
develop  policies  for  using  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  so  that  we  can  gain  the 
myytmiifn  benefits  for  our  efforts.  By 
establishing  a  separate  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
and  Skin  Diseases,  we  would  provide 
arthritis-related  issues  with  the  great- 
er vlsibUity  they  should  have  at  the 
national  level  and  hence  enable  re- 
searchers in  these  areas  to  compete 
more  successfully  for  increasingly 
scarce  resources.  Most  important,  the 
creation  of  a  separate  institute  for  ar- 
thritis-related research  would  attract 
new,  high  quality  scientists  and  lead  to 


an  accelerated,  better  coordinated  re- 
search effort  into  the  causes,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  arthritis.  These 
have  been  the  results  of  the  establish- 
ment of  other  institutes  specializing  in 
a  one-family  or  other  logical  grouping 
of  disorders  such  as  the  National  Eye 
Institute  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Aging.  Thus,  this  legislation  would  fa- 
cilitate the  implementation  of  high- 
priority  programs  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Arthritis  Act  of  1974  and  the 
national  arthritis  plan. 


ORGAMIZATIOII  OF  THE  WATIOHAL  IHSTITUIS  OF 
ARTHRITIS  Alio  MUSCU1XJ8KILSIAL  AHB  SKUI 
DISKASaS 

Mr.  President,  the  statutory  author- 
ity for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
would  be  patterned  after  that  of  other 
NIH  research  institutes.  Thus,  the 
new  Institute  would  be  directed  to  un- 
dertake research  and  demonstrations 
related  to  the  causes,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  arthritis  and  musculo- 
skeletal and  skin  diseases:  to  promote 
coordination  of  research  programs  in 
the  public  and  private  sector  to  make 
grants  for  research:  to  establish  an  in- 
formation clearinghouse  and  data 
system;  and  to  conduct  and  support  re- 
search tradniing.  This  is  the  same  man- 
date that  the  current  NIADDK  has 
with  reject  to  arthritis  and  musculo- 
skeletal and  skin  diseases.  In  addition, 
in  very  fitting  recognition  of  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  traumatic  muscu- 
loskeletal injuries  that  Americans  re- 
ceive in  worts  and  other  recreational 
activities,  the  new  Institute  would  in- 
clude in  its  focus  research  on  sports- 
related  disorders. 

The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
would  receive  its  funding  under  the 
existing  authority  of  section  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  is  the 
case  for  other  NIH  InsUtutes.  Because 
the    present    organizational    division 
pertaining  to  arthritis  and  musculo- 
skeletal   and    skin    diseases    within 
NIADDK  is  already  autonomous  in 
many  of  its  functions,  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  from  the  greater  visibility 
for  such  reaearch  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  increase  in  admin- 
istrative costs— which  is  likely  to  be 
very  minor.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
administrative  separation  of  the  new 
institute  from  the  present  NIADDK. 
our  bill  would  provide  for  the  orderly 
and  fair  transfer  to  the  new  institute 
of  all  resources  that  are  related  to  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin 
disease  research  programs  and  activi- 
ties currently  being  carried  out  by  the 
NIADDK.  ^     ^ 

The  legislation  would  also  extend, 
for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  the  authori- 
zations of  appropriations,  which  would 
otherwise  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983,  for  the  National  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
Data  System,  the  National  Arthritis 


and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
Infoimation  Clearinghouse,  the  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 
Demonstration  Projects,  and  the  Mul- 
tipurpose Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal Diseases  Centers. 

Compared  to  fiscal  year  1983  author- 
ization levels,  the  total  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  these  programs 
would  not  be  increased  by  our  bilL  In 
fact,  in  1984.  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion level  for  the  multipurpose  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases  cen- 
ters—$12  million— would  represent  a 
40-percent  reduction  from  the  level 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1983— $20 
million.  However,  this  reduction  would 
not  produce  a  cut  in  fimding  levels  for 
these  Important  entitles;  it  simply  re- 
flects more  realistically  the  current 
level  of  appropriations  which  is  regret- 
tably, only  $7.3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 


■TDIIT  OF  CURRBIT  HIH  OROAinZATIOM 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  this  legitiation  includes  a  provi- 
sion requiring  that  a  study  be  conduct- 
ed of  the  effectiveness  of  the  existing 
combinations  of  disease  research  pro- 
grams within  the  Individual  Institutes 
of  NIH  and  of  what  standards  should 
be  applied  in  the  future  in  establishing 
additional  new  Institutes  or  realigning 
existing  Institutes.  This  provision  was 
included  in  S.  1939,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  is  derived  from  a  provision 
that  was  passed  by  the  House  last 

Congress  in  HH.  6467.  

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  current 
structure  of  NIH  provides  adequate  as- 
surance of  achieving  the  goal  of 
making  research  funding  allocations 
based  on  the  level  of  economic,  social, 
human,  and  scientific  advances  that 
reasonably  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  such  fimding.  Through  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  management 
structure  involving  a  systematic  group- 
ing of  related  functions,  such  as  this 
legislation  would  provide  for  arthritis, 
achievement  of  this  Important  goal 
would  be  moved  closer  to  reality. 

COHCLtniOH 

VLe.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  need  to  find  ways  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  suffer  from 
arthritis.  An  accelerated  research 
effort  in  arthritis  has  great  potential 
to  bring  us  much  closer  to  providing 
these  millions  of  indiviudals  with 
relief  from  their  pain  and  the  poten- 
tial for  full  participation  in  everyday 
activities. 

Thus.  I  lurge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  Important  legislation,  and  I 
urge  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himtan  Resources,  to  which  our  bill 
wiU  be  referred,  give  it  prompt  and 
careful  consideration.  I  pledge  to  my 
good  friends  the  distinguished  chair- 
man (Mr.  Hatch)  who  is  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure,  and  the  very  able 
ranking  Democrat  member  (Mr.  Ken- 
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Just  ask  someone  to  point  out  the 
vault  where  the  money  is  kept.  Prom 
the  first  days  of  social  security,  the 
American  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  every  worker  has  an  accu- 
mulated savings  account  in  Washing- 
ton with  his  or  her  name  and  social  se- 
curity number  on  it.  That  is  what  em- 
ployer and  employee  payroll  taxes 
were  supposed  to  be  paying  for.  But 
such  accumulated  savings  accounts  do 
not  exist;  they  have  never  existed. 

Second,  how  many  times  have  Amer- 
ican workers  been  told  that  they  "con- 
tribute" a  specified  simi  of  money  to 
social  security,  and  their  employer 
"contributes"  a  like  amount?  But  that 
is  not  correct  either.  All  of  the 
money— what  woriiers  "contribute" 
and  what  employers  "contribute"— all 
of  it  is  a  part  of  the  total  payroll  ex- 
penses that  an  employer  has  allotted 
for  a  particular  job,  including  salary 
and  other  costs  involved  in  his  having 
hired  someone  in  the  first  place.  So 
every  penny  is  really  the  worker's 
money,  the  money  an  employer  has  to 
pay  in  a  dozen  different  ways  to 
employ  someone. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  "contribu- 
tion" is  not  a  contribution.  It  is  a  tax, 
and  nothing  more.  Social  security,  as 
it  now  exists,  is  not  really  a  retirement 
insurance  and  savings  program.  It  is  a 
program  of  taxation  that  is  in  fact 
bankrupt:  and  the  retirement  benefits 
of  every  American  are,  and  have  been, 
at  the  mercy  of  politicians  who  decide 
how  much  money  from  the  Federal 
treasury  retired  Americans  will  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  informative 
and  concise  factsheet  and  analysis  of 
social  security  I  have  seen  was  com- 
piled and  distributed  by  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong).  I  am  going 
to  take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  some 
of  this  information  from  him.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  Sxcuhitt  Highuchts 
One  trillion  doUars  will  be  paid  out  in 
Social  Security  benefits  over  the  next  four 
years. 

Thirty-six  million  Americans  receive 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Most  Social  Security  retirees  today  receive 
more  in  benefits  than  they  paid  in  taxes— by 
a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

Social  Security  benefits  have  risen  sharply 
over  the  past  few  years.  In  the  beginning. 
Social  Security  was  designed  to  be  supple- 
mental retirement  income.  Today.  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  on  average  equal  80  percent 
of  the  beneficiaries  after-tax  working 
income. 

In  recent  years.  Social  Security  benefits 
have  increased  faster  than  wages  or  prices. 
Americans  are  living  longer.  Women  who 
become  65  in  1982  live,  on  average,  an  addi- 
tional 19  years:  men  live  an  additional  15 
years.  This  is  a  20  percent  increase  In  40 
years. 


Social  Security  comprises  one-fourth  of 
the  total  federal  budget  and  5  percent  of 
the  Orofls  National  Product. 

The  maximum  Social  Security  tax  an  em- 
ployee working  from  1935  to  1982  could 
make  is  $17,000.  This  wiU  nearly  triple  to 
$44,000  by  1990. 

Social  Security  taxes  on  the  average 
worker  have  increased  2,000  percent  since 
1935:  the  maximum  Social  Seciu-ity  tax  has 
increased  6,500  percent. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  all  Americans  pay 
more  in  Social  Security  taxes  than  federal 
income  taxes. 

Even  with  the  additional  $437  biUion  in 
tax  increases  that  will  be  implemented  this 
decade  because  of  a  1977  law.  Social  Seciui- 
ty  win  exhaust  its  reserves  and  total  outgo 
will  exceed  income  by  the  mid-1980's. 

When  Social  Security  began,  only  retire- 
ment benefite  were  paid  to  worlters.  Today, 
there  are  about  21  general  types  of  benefits 
provided  under  Social  Security. 

One  Indication  of  the  growth  in  Social  Se- 
curity: When  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
proposed  his  Social  Security  program  in 
1935.  he  contemplated  Social  Security  ex- 
penditures would  be  about  $1.3  billion  in 
1980.  Actual  1980  outlays:  $149  biUion. 

SOCIAL  SBCURITT 

In  the  beginning 

Social  Security  was  created  in  1935  to  par- 
tially replace  earnings  lost  through  retire- 
ment or  death.  Initially,  only  commerce  and 
industry  workers  (about  five  out  of  10  Jobs 
In  America)  over  age  65  were  eligible  for 
benefits. 

Benefits  were  supplemental  income  .  .  . 
about  29  percent  of  pre-retirement  income 
(known  as  the  "replacement  rate"  .  .  .  the 
percent  of  working  income  replaced  by  re- 
tirement Income). 

Payroll  taxes  financed  these  benefits  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  Initial  taxes  were  also 
small  .  .  .  $60  per  worker  maximum  (cost 
split  between  employer  and  employee).  In 
1980  dollars.  thU  tax  equaUed  $360. 

Program  expansion 

Congress  and  Presidents  dramatically  ex- 
panded the  program  through  13  expansion- 
ary laws  and  seven  automatic  benefit  in- 
creases (although  twice  Congress  slightly  re- 
duced benefits).  Today,  three  separate  trust 
funds  pay  benefits  and  collect  taxes.  Two 
trust  funds— Old  Age  and  Survivors  (OASI) 
and  Disability  (DD— pay  cish  benefits  di- 
rectly to  recipients.  The  third— Hospitaliza- 
tion (HI)— pays  costs  of  medical  care  provid- 
ed to  the  elderly  and  disabled. 

Nine  out  of  10  jobs  in  America  are  Includ- 
ed in  Social  Security.  The  program  now 
pays  retirement,  early  retirement,  widow, 
children,  parent,  disability  and  hospitaliza- 
tion benefits  to  $35.4  million.  Basic  benefit 
rules  were  expanded,  and  later  made  infla- 
tion-proof through  automatic  cost-of-living 
Increases.  Generally,  eligibility  has  been  lib- 
eralized. Cash  benefits— not  counting  the 
value  of  hospital  care— as  a  percent  of  pre- 
retirement income  has  increased  to  49.3  per- 
cent. 

Consequently,  the  tax  rate,  tax  base  and 
number  of  taxpayers  have  also  Increased. 
Today,  the  combined  employee-employer 
maximum  tax  Is  $4,340.  One  hundred  ten 
million  workers  pay  taxes;  1  million  (mostly 
government  employees)  do  not.  while  the 
number  of  taxpayers  has  Increased,  the 
worker/recipient  ratio  has  not.  In  1940. 
there  were  16  workers  supporting  each  re- 
cipient. Today,  the  ratio  is  only  3  to  1  and 
declining. 


A$  part  of  the  Federal  budget 
Total  Social  Security  outlays  comprise 
about  one-quarter  of  the  budget.  Including 
all  programs,  27.7  percent  of  the  federal 
budget  is  devoted  to  elderly  needs.  By  1985, 
pensions,  national  defense  and  interest  pay- 
ments will  comprise  75  percent  of  the  U.S. 
budget.  Total  Social  Security  and  other 
senior  citizen  federal  outlays  amount  to 
$15,000  per  elderly  couple. 

i4s  part  of  the  national  economy 
Benefits  comprise  alwut  5  percent  of  the 
real  gross  national  product,  and  It's  rising.  If 
no  changes  are  made,  and  If  government 
spending  were  to  be  maintained  at  20  per- 
cent of  ONP,  then  by  1985  other  govern- 
ment spending  must  be  cut  13.1  percent. 

Since  Social  Security  Is  a  major  compo- 
nent of  the  economy.  It  Is  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  economic  fluctuation.  Each  1  percent 
of  inflation  increases  costs  $1.5  billion  annu- 
ally (although  the  higher  costs  are  offset  in 
part  by  higher  revenues).  Each  1  percent  of 
unemployment  reduces  revenues  by  $2  bil- 
lion. Social  Security  tax  Increases  exacer- 
bate unemployment.  For  example,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  projected  that  the 
Social  Security  tax  Increases  since  1977  re- 
duced employment  by  500.000  Jobs.  Acceler- 
ating to  1983  the  tax  Increase  scheduled  for 
1990  Is  projected  to  Increase  unemployment 
two  to  four  million  Job  years  by  the  end  of 
the  decade. 
Economic  and  demographic  developments 
Since  Social  Security  began,  significant 
changes  have  reshaped  America.  Once  an 
economy  dominated  by  manufacturing  and 
agriculture,  America  Is  quickly  becoming  a 
service  based  economy.  Once  men  dominat- 
ed the  work  force:  now  half  of  all  Jobs  are 
held  by  women.  In  1935,  a  third  of  all  elder- 
ly Americans  were  impoverished;  today  less 
than  15  percent  have  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  threshold.  Forty  years  ago.  less 
than  three  marriages  In  10  ended  In  divorce; 
today  five  of  10  marriages  end  in  divorce. 
Family  size  has  declined. 

Americans  are  living  longer,  on  average, 
men  live  15  years  past  retirement,  and 
women  19  years  ...  a  lifespan  Increase  of  20 
percent  over  40  years.  Even  so,  more  Ameri- 
cans are  opting  for  early  retirement  before 
age  65.  Today  90  percent  of  Americans  who 
retire  opt  for  retirement  before  age  65. 
As  part  of  the  lives  of  recipients 
Social  Security  Is  a  financial  lifeline  to 
most  recipients.  Fifty  percent  of  benefits 
are  paid  to  elderly  single  members  of  house- 
holds for  whom  Social  Security  is  their  prin- 
cipal Income.  Median  Income  for  all  those 
over  65  Is  $5,771.  Average  median  Income  for 
a  retired  couple  receiving  Social  Security  is 
$14,300. 

Newly  eligible  retirees— 80  percent  of 
whom  opt  for  early  retirement— generally 
are  improved  financially.  Median  retirement 
income  is  $14,259,  of  which  42  percent  is 
Social  Security.  Gross  family  assets— includ- 
ing personal  residences  or  automobiles- 
exceed  $48,000.  Seventy  percent  of  new  re- 
tirees either  outright  own  their  home,  or 
pay  less  than  $200  in  monthly  mortgage  or 
rent.  The  average  value  of  a  new  retiree's 
home  is  $54,000. 

Most  Social  Security  reclplente  today  wlU 
receive  far  more  In  benefits  than  they  con- 
tributed In  taxes  ...  by  a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 
This  ratio  will  decline  for  future  recipients. 
Social  Security  benefits  are  progressive  .  .  . 
meaning  that  low-Income  receive  relatively 
higher  benefits  than  middle-  or  high- 
Income. 


As  part  of  the  lives  of  workers 
The  maximum  Social  Security  tax  a 
worker  and  his  employer  could  have  paid 
from  1937  to  1982  Is  $16,932.  this  will  nearly 
triple  by  1990  when  the  maximum  tax  possi- 
ble rises  to  $43,000. 

For  51  percent  of  all  families— and  practi- 
cally all  low-income  families— they  pay  more 
Social  Security  taxes  than  federal  Income 
tax.  This  is  also  true  for  employers,  particu- 
larly the  marginally  profitable. 
Benefits 
One  trillion  dollars  will  be  spent  from  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  in  the  next  four 
years  (1983  to  1986).  an  amount  roushly 
equal  to  that  spent  from  1935  to  1981. 

4-YR  SPENDtNG  AND  INCOME  BY  TmJST  FUNDS 
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Monthly  Social  Security  costs  exceed 
$17.9  billion. 

Of  trust  fund  outlays:  67  percent  go  to  re- 
tirees, their  spouses,  children  or  survivors;  9 
percent  to  the  disabled,  their  spouses,  chil- 
dren or  survivors;  22  percent  pay  medical 
costs. 
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The  maximum  possible  benefit  for  a  re- 
tired couple  with  children  under  18  is 
$14,748  annually. 

These  benefits  do  not  Include  the  value  of 
medical  benefits  provided  through  Medi- 
care. Since  all  benefits  are  Ux  free,  current 
benefits  are  about  60  percent  of  after-tax. 
pre-retirement  Income. 
Taxes 

About  $1  trillion  in  taxes  has  been  raised 
since  1935.  If  a  worker  contributed  the  max- 
imum taxes  from  1937  to  1982,  he  would 
have  contributed,  $17,000  (an  amount 
matched  by  his  employer).  By  1990,  this  will 
nearly  triple  to  $44,600. 

Today,  the  total  Social  Security  tax  Is  13.4 
percent  6f  up  to  $32,400  of  income.  This 
rate  will  increase  to  15.3  percent,  and  the 
base  up  to  $45,600  of  income  by  1990. 

The  average  Ux  paid  by  a  worker  and  his 
employer  annually  is  about  $2,000. 

Individual  equity  and  social  adequacy 

Social  Security  emphasizes  social  adequa- 
cy, not  individual  equity.  The  social  adequa- 


cy basis  is  evident  through  the  provision  of 
relatively  high  minimum  IwnefiU,  paying 
proportionately  higher  benefits  to  low  aver- 
age wage  earners,  the  Imposition  of  maxi- 
mum benefits  regardless  of  past  earnings, 
and  the  payment  of  derivative  benefits  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  worker.  While  there 
are  some  elements  of  Individual  equity- 
benefits  In  relation  to  earnings— Social  Se- 
curity, over  the  years,  has  moved  away  from 
individual  equity  and  more  toward  social 
adequacy. 

As  it  ojfects  iDomen 
Social  Security  was  created  when  men 
dominated  the  work  force.  Since  then,  a 
number  of  economic  and  demographic 
changes  Involving  women  affect  Social  Secu- 
rity and  its  future.  More  women  work  today, 
are  living  longer,  and  the  divorce  rate  Is  In- 
creasing. Since  these  changes  were  not  con- 
templated at  the  time  Social  Security  was 
created,  retirement  benefit  adequacy  for 
women  Is  a  significant  concern  because  a 
high  percentage  of  the  elderly  poor  are  wid- 
owed, divorced  or  were  never  married.  It  is 
also  a  concern  since  the  current  labor 
force— once  male  dominated— has  a  high 
percent  of  women  workers  who  pay  Social 
Security  taxes,  and  expect  to  receive  Just 
benefits. 

Problems  in  providing  benefits  to  women 
exist  in  part  because  benefits  are  linked  to 
an  Individual's  earnings  and  work  history. 
Working  women  frequently  have  interrupt- 
ed work  histories  due  to  child  rearing. 
Women  alsr  have  had  generally  lower 
career  eamiiigs  than  men.  As  a  result,  a 
large  proportion  of  women  fall  to  qualify 
for  Social  Security  benefits,  qualify  for  ben- 
efits on  their  lower  earnings,  or  they  qualify 
based  on  their  husband's  benefits,  and  then 
receive  half  of  these  benefits.  Some  of  these 
concerns  have  been  addressed  by  changes 
made  in  the  computation  of  spouse  benefits, 
but  questions  of  equity  continue  to  be  raised 
with  regard  to  women,  particularly  those 
who  work.  The  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform  Identified  12  options 
that  address  the  Issue  of  making  Social  Se- 
curity equitable  for  women. 

And  other  Federal  pension  policies 

Since  Social  Security  was  created,  there 
have  been  significant  developments  in  Fed- 
eral pension  policy.  Among  them: 

1.  Individual  Retirement  Accounts:  Most 
workers  can  contribute  up  to  $2,000  annual- 
ly tax  free  into  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts, the  proceeds  of  which  are  invested, 
and  then  paid  out  as  retirement  income  as 
early  as  age  59  V4.  Workers  with  wives  who 
do  not  work  contribute  up  to  $2,275  annual- 
ly. 

2.  Keogh  retirement  plans:  The  self-em- 
ployed can  set  aside  $15,000  annually  to 
help  replace  earnings  Idet  through  retire- 
ment. 

3.  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act:  Regulates  company  sponsored,  tax-de- 
ferred pension  plans. 

Sixty  percent  of  workers  between  age  25- 
34  are  covered  by  retirement  pensions  other 
than  Social  Security. 

Financial  status 

Social  Security  is  going  broke.  High  Infla- 
tion, slow  economic  growth,  rising  numbers 
of  beneficiaries,  increased  benefit  levels  and 
an  eroding  tax  base  have  increased  Social 
Security's  costs,  and  depressed  revenues. 
The  retirement  and  survivors  trust  fund  has 
run  a  deficit  since  the  early  1970's.  This  def- 
icit erased  the  once  large  cash  reserves  .  .  . 
to  the  point  where  Congress  had  to  enact 
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THX  COMMISSION  PLAN 

MS.  Mr.  President,  along 


Americans.  I  waited— per 

patiently— for     the     15- 

}lue  ribbon,  bipartisan  Social 
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.     t  a  total  absence  of  creativi- 
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Commission  asks  Congress  to 
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For  the  first  time  ever, 
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terin  deficit  of  1.82  percent  of 
payroll-festlmated  to  be  roughly  $1.6 
trillion.  The  Commission's  proposal 
would  r  sduce  this  deficit  by  only  two- 


thirds.  The  members  came  to  no 
agreement  on  whether  to  recover  the 
remaining  one-third  by  gradually  rais- 
ing the  retirement  age  or  by  increasing 
the  payroll  tax  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Shortly  after  the  report  was  pub- 
lished social  security  actuaries  revised 
their  estimate  of  the  deficit.  They  now 
project  it  will  amount  to  2.1  percent  of 
payroll,  which  is  equal  to  several  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  more  than  previ- 
ously estimated.  The  Commission 
plan,  the,  falls  woefully  short  of  re- 
solving the  long-term  deficit,  even  if 
the  retirement  age  were  to  be  raised  or 
payroll  taxes  increased. 

Clearly,  then.  Mr.  President,  howev- 
er well-intended  the  report  of  the 
Social  Security  Reform  Commission  is, 
it  not  only  falls  to  address  all  the 
problems  facing  our  social  security 
system,  but  it  does  not  adequately 
solve  even  those  it  does  address. 

DISnUST  OP  SOCIAL  SCUUIUII 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the 
American  people  have  lost  faith  in 
social  security?  Some  weeks  back.  I 
saw  the  restilts  of  two  poUs  that  had 
been  taken  among  younger  Americans 
now  in  the  work  force.  A  1982  Wash- 
ington Post-ABC  News  poU  sUted  66 
percent  of  those  under  45— and  70  per- 
cent of  those  under  30— believe  that 
social  security  wiU  not  be  in  existence 
when  they  retire.  A  1981  New  York 
Times-CBS  News  poll  found  that  75 
percent  between  ages  25  and  34  doubt 
they  would  receive  any  of  the  social 
security  benefits  they  have  been  prom- 
ised. The  same  poll  found  that  73  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  social  security. 

The  same  doubts  and  fears  have 
been  expressed  to  me  in  letters  and 
telephone  calls  from  countless  Ameri- 
cans—young, middle-aged,  and  elderly, 
including  some  who  are  already  re- 
tired. These  people  are  concerned,  and 
rightly  so.  about  their  futures,  and 
about  the  futures  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren. 

HKLMS  TUJK  WILL  KOT. 

In  a  moment  I  will  describe  In  great- 
er detaU  what  my  proposal  would  do, 
but  first  let  me  emphasize  what  it  will 
not  do. 

It  will  not— I  repeat  not— reduce  any 
promised  benefits  to  anyone— not  to 
retired  Americans,  not  to  those  about 
to  retire,  and  not  to  anyone  else  who 
has  a  rit^t  to  any  retirement  benefits. 

It  will  not— and  again  I  repeat  not— 
raise  social  security  taxes  in  the 
future.  In  fact,  it  would  repeal  the 
social  security  tax  Increases  already 
scheduled  to  take  effect  In  1985  and 
1990. 

It  will  not  raise  taxes  on  self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

It  will  not  bring  any  employees  of 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organizations 
into  the  social  security  system. 


It  will  not  require  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  partici- 
pate in  social  security. 

It  will  not  tax  benefits  of  social  secu- 
rity recipients. 

It  will  not  make  our  senior  citizens 
wait  6  months  for  the  annual  cost  of 
living  adjustment  they  depend  on  so 
much. 

It  will  not  raise  the  retirement  age. 

TRK  IRSA  ACCOUm 

My  plan  would  authorize  every 
American  worker  to  establish  an  "Indi- 
vidual Retirement  Security  Account" 
in  whatever  authorized  institution  he 
or  she  chooses,  be  it  a  local  bank, 
credit  union,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  whatever.  These  fiduciaries 
would  be  qualified  under  standards 
similar  to  those  under  Treasury  regu- 
lations section  1.401-12(n). 

This  new  kind  of  account  would  be 
similar  to  the  IRA  accounts  most 
people  know  about  already,  but  with  a 
big  difference.  The  difference  would 
be  that  a  tax  credit,  instead  of  a  tax 
deduction,  would  be  given  for  deposits 
in  these  individual  retirement  security 
accounts.  A  tax  credit  means  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  tax  writeoff,  the  kind  that 
means  something  to  the  small  and 
medltmi  income  taxpayer. 

Individuals  could  contribute  to  these 
mSA's  any  amounts  they  choose.  For 
every  dollar  contributed  to  an  IRSA, 
the  individual  would  be  entitled  to 
Haim  a  20-cents-on-the-dollar  credit 
against  the  income  tax  liability,  up  to 
a  m«.»imiim  credit  of  20  percent  of  the 
amount  paid  that  year  by  the  individ- 
ual to  the  social  security  trust  ftmd. 
To  the  extent  the  individtial  elects  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Income  tax 
credit,  his  future  pension  claims 
against  the  common  social  security 
trust  fund  would  be  reduced  according 
to  an  actuarial  formula.  Maxlmiim  uti- 
lization of  the  income  tax  credit  each 
year  for  20  years  would  reduce  the  in- 
dividual's OASI  claims  to  zero.  Lesser 
utilization  would  reduce  the  trust 
fund's  liabilities  proportionately. 

OUAXAirTKXD  BEM  SPITS 

My  proposal  would  guarantee  all 
current  pension  obligations  with  Vt\t 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States.  Many  Americans  are  surprised 
when  they  learn  that  social  security 
benefits  are  not  guaranteed  under  cur- 
rent law.  In  fact,  in  1960.  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  in  Flemming  v. 
Nator  (363  U.S.  603)  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  renege  on  social  secu- 
rity benefits  at  any  time.  That  case  is 
still  the  law  today.  If  Congress  wanto 
to  reduce  social  security  benefits,  it  is 
free  to  do  so.  I  want  to  change  that. 

Under  my  plan,  every  participant, 
upon  retirement,  would  receive  a  cer- 
tificate made  out  in  his  or  her  name. 
It  would  be  an  obligation  backed  by 
the  "full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States."  This  bond  would  guarantee 
continued    social    sectulty    benefits. 
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Never  again  will  a  retired  American 
feel  that  his  or  her  social  security  ben- 
efits would  be  cut  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  courts,  or  any  other  agency 
of  Government.  No  one  could  ever  be 
denied  the  credits  he  or  she  has 
earned  or  will  earn  in  the  future  under 
the  Government  system. 

Everyone's  retirement  credits  must 
be  guaranteed. 


MOBILIZE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  VIA  IXSA'S 

But  in  the  long  run,  we  also  need  to 
offer  workers  something  more— a  sup- 
plement, an  alternative  to  the  Govern- 
ment-managed system. 

No  system  of  taxes  can  improve  real 
benefits  to  Americans  because  taxes 
are  not  productive.  They  destroy  the 
incentive  to  create  jobs  and  the  Incen- 
tive to  save.  What  we  need  is  a  system 
of  savings  and  investment.  A  lot  of 
people  originally  thought  that  was 
what  the  social  security  system  was 
supposed  to  be.  But  in  fact  we  have  a 
system  where  the  taxes  collected  this 
month  are  paid  out  in  benefits  next 
month,  and  this  system  is  bankrupt.  I 
want  to  expand  the  system  to  create 
individual  worker's  investments  in  the 
private  sector.  I  want  to  encourage 
savings  and  investment,  create  jobs, 
help  lower  interest  rates,  and  thereby 
restore  the  strength  and  vitaUty  of 
America. 

Interest,  dividends,  and  capital  gains 
accumulated  in  the  IRSA  account 
would  be  tax  exempt,  and  annuities 
and  withdrawals  from  It  upon  retire- 
ment anytime  after  age  62  would  be 
tax  free.  Funds  held  in  an  IRSA  ac- 
count could  be  used  tax  free  by  a 
worker  before  age  62  to  acquire  life  in- 
surance, health  insurance,  or  disability 
insurance.  The  individual  could  par- 
ticipate with  his  fiduciary  in  managing 
the  mSA  account  as  a  fully  funded  in- 
dividual retirement  program. 

For  the  first  10  years  after  enact- 
ment, an  individual  could  set  up  an  in- 
dividual retirement  security  account 
and  receive  tax  credits.  Then,  starting 
in  1994.  there  would  begin  a  phased 
transfer  in  which  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  be  required  to  pay  part 
of  their  social  security  taxes  to  the  re- 
spective worker's  individual  retirement 
security  account  instead  of  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  more  of  the  indi- 
vidual's and  employer's  taxes  go  to  the 
worker's  IRSA.  less  would  be  paid  to 
the  common  OASI  trust  fund  to  pay 
benefits  for  a  declining  number  of 
social  security  beneficiaries. 

By  the  year  2004  the  phased  trans- 
fer would  be  complete,  and  all  payroll 
tax  payments  would  be  made  to  em- 
ployees* IRSA's.  Tax  credits  would  be 
available  between  1994  and  2004  for 
amounts  invested  in  an  IRSA  above 
the  amount  deposited  by  employees 
and  employers  via  the  PICA  deduc- 
tion. The  credit  would  phase  to  zero  as 
the  OASI  component  of  the  PICA  de- 
duction phased  to  zero  by  the  year 
2004. 


I  asked  experts  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  saved 
and  invested  in  the  private  sector  as 
gradually  increasing  percentages  of 
the  population  began  to  participate  in 
IRSA's.  For  example,  if  only  38  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  workers  elect  to 
esUblish  IRSA's  during  the  next  10 
years,  a  whopping  $271,401  million  wlU 
have  been  invested.  Think  what  this 
new  supply  of  savings  could  do  for  our 
economy. 

The  following  table  provides  a 
breakdown  of  the  experts'  estimates: 
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OASI  liabilities  would  shrink  as  par- 
ticipation in  IRSA's  increased.  By  the 
year  2045.  according  to  my  projections, 
residual  OASI  liabilities  would  be  re- 
duced to  zero. 

The  following  chart  shows  projected 
OASI  and  IRSA  participation  and 
fiscal  impact  through  the  year  2050: 

PROJECTED  OASI  AND  IRSA  PARTWPATIOH  AND  FISCAL 
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SOLVING  TODAY'S  DEFICIT 

My  proposal  also  addresses  the 
short-term  financing  crises  facing  the 
social  security  system.  Undeniably,  a 
short-term  infusion  of  funds  is  needed 
to  keep  the  system  afloat,  at  least 
until  my  long-range  plan  has  a  chance 


to  take  effect.  The  Commission  esti- 
mates a  deficit  of  from  $150  to  $200 
billion  between  now  and  1989.  They 
propose  to  raise  $168  billion  through  a 
combination  of  tax  increases  and  bene- 
fit cuts.  Using  the  Commission's  own 
numbers  and  assimiptions,  I  have 
come  up  with  a  package  of  proposals 
and  reforms  that  will  yield  $167  billion 
in  additional  revenues  between  now 
and  1989.  Quite  frankly,  my  proposals 
should  actually  yield  more  than  this 
because  of  the  favorable  effect  on  em- 
ployment of  my  proposed  tax  cut. 
With  lower  taxes  and  greater  savings, 
the  economy  will  grow  faster  than  the 
Commission  assumes,  thus  boosting 
the  tax  base  and  lowering  benefit  out- 
flows. 

ntCLITDI  ALL  PSnOtAL  WORKERS 

The  first  thing  I  propose  is  to  In- 
clude all  Federal  workers  under  social 
security— not  just  new  ones,  as  the 
Commission  has  proposed,  but  all  of 
them,  beginning  with  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs.  The  social 
sectulty  problem  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  all  of  us  ought  to  participate 
in  solving  the  crisis. 

My  proposal  would  not  affect  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  In 
any  way.  Federal  employees  could  con- 
tinue to  participate  In  civil  service  re- 
tirement much  the  same  way  employ- 
ees In  the  private  sector  participate  in 
their  employer-sponsored  retirement 
plans. 

COLA  DELAY 

Second.  I  propose  to  delay  for  3 
months— from  July  to  October— the 
social  security  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment. I  do  not  agree  that  there  should 
be  a  6-month  delay,  as  was  proposed 
by  the  Commission.  That  is  an  unfair 
burden  on  our  senior  citizens.  A  3- 
month  delay  would  be  much  fairer, 
and  It  would  help  a  great  deal  to  solve 
the  short-term  deficit. 

PRORATION  OP  COLAS 

Third,  cost-of-living  increases  should 
be  prorated  to  reflect  the  month  of  re- 
tirement. The  present  system  is  unfair 
to  the  senior  citizen  who  retires  in. 
say.  January— because  the  person  who 
retires  the  following  December  now  re- 
ceives the  same  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment as  the  senior  citizen  who  retired 
early  In  the  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Fourth.  I  propose  that  the  expenses 
of  administering  the  social  security 
system  be  counted  against  general  rev- 
enues rather  than  the  social  security 
accounts.  Payroll  tax  revenues  should 
only  be  used  to  pay  benefits,  and 
should  not  go  to  pay  administrative 
expenses. 

UNCASHED  CHECKS 

Fifth.  I  propose  we  adopt  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  regarding 
crediting  the  social  security  system  for 
all  uncashed  social  security  checks. 
Until  I  began  my  detailed  study  of  the 
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under  my  short-term  plan  than  under 
the  Commission's  proposals. 

EQUITY  RirORMS 

Mr.  President,  along  with  pn^TOsals 
for  solving  the  long-term  and  short- 
term  funding  problems  facing  the 
social  security  system,  my  bill  also 
contains  proposals  for  reforming  social 
security  in  certain  areas.  I  include 
these  reform  proposals  because  of  the 
pressing  need  for  Congress  to  address 
issues  relating  to  women,  the  disabled, 
nonresident  aliens,  and  older  Ameri- 
cans with  productive  abilities  who 
wish  to  continue  working  past  age  65. 

EQUITY  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  President,  clearly  our  present 
social  security  system  treats  women 
unfairly.  The  problems  have  become 
more  acute  as  more  women  have  en- 
tered the  work  force.  When  the  social 
security  system  was  created,  only  20 
percent  of  women  were  in  the  work 
force.  Today  that  figure  is  roughly  60 
percent. 

The  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  addressed  a  number 
of  issues  relating  to  women.  They 
made  several  proposals  that  have 
merit  that  I  have  included  in  my  bill. 
These  proposals  are  as  follows: 

First.  Present  law  permits  the  con- 
tinuation of  benefits  for  surviving 
spouses  who  remarry  after  age  60. 
This  would  be  extended  to  disabled 
surviving  spouses  aged  50-59,  disabled 
divorced  surviving  spouses  aged  50-59, 
and  divorced  surviving  spouses  aged  60 
or  over. 

Second.  Spouse  benefits  for  divorced 
spouses  would  be  payable  at  age  62  or 
over,  subject  to  the  requirement  that 
the  divorce  has  lasted  for  a  significant 
period,  if  the  former  spouse  is  eligible 
for  retirement  benefits,  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  claimed,  or  if  they 
have  been  suspended  because  of  sub- 
stantial employment. 

Third.  Deferred  surviving-spouse 
benefits  would  continue  to  be  indexed 
as  under  present  law,  except  that  the 
indexing  would  be  based  on  the  in- 
creases in  wages  after  the  death  of  the 
worker  instead  of  by  the  increases  in 
the  CPI,  as  under  present  law. 

Fourth.  The  benefit  rate  for  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  aged  50-59  at 
disablement  would  be  the  same  as  that 
for  nondisabled  widower  and  widowers 
first  claiming  benefits  at  age  60  (i.e., 
71V4  percent  of  the  primary  insxirance 
amotmt),  instead  of  the  lower  rates 
under  present  law  (gradually  rising 
from  50  percent  at  age  50  to  71  Vi  per- 
cent for  disablement  at  age  60).  Such 
change  would  not  only  be  applicable  to 
new  cases,  but  would  also  be  applicable 
to  beneficiaries  of  this  category  who 
are  on  the  rolls  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  provision. 

Unfortimately.  the  Commission's 
proposals  do  not  go  far  enough  in  in- 
suring equal  treatment  for  women.  My 
bill  contains  additional  protections. 


Under  present  law,  the  method  of 
calculating  social  security  benefits  cre- 
ates a  disincentive  for  a  parent  to 
remain  at  home  with  children.  Such 
years  are  calculated  as  zero  earning 
years  in  the  determination  of  the  per- 
son's social  security  benefits.  Often  a 
parent,  usually  the  mother,  needs  to 
spend  time  at  home  during  a  child's 
early  years  of  development.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  not  discourage  moth- 
ers from  spending  time  at  home  with 
their  children  during  the  children's 
formative  years. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  person  to  ex- 
clude from  the  calculation  of  his  or 
her  social  security  benefits  each  year 
spent  at  home  with  their  child  as  long 
as  the  child  Is  younger  than  6  years 
old.  Up  to  6  years  could  be  excluded, 
and  this  exclusion  could  be  taken  in 
addition  to  every  individual's  already 
guaranteed  5  low-year  exemption. 
During  the  years  excluded,  the  parent 
could  earn  up  to  one-half  the  average 
wage  of  all  social  security  covered 
workers  each  year. 

I  also  propose  extending  additional 
equity  to  divorced  spouses.  Both  mem- 
bers of  a  household  should  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  equal  contributions 
to  their  family  and  thus  retain  equal 
property  rights  for  the  income  in  their 
family  structure.  This  is  not  the  case 
imder  social  security  today.  My  legisla- 
tion would  correct  this  situation  by 
crediting  each  divorced  spouse  half 
the  earned  family  income  during  the 
marriage  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing social  security  retirement  and  dis- 
ability benefits. 

BQinTY  FOR  DISABLED 

Mr.  President,  another  part  of  my 
biU  addresses  serious  problems  involv- 
ing the  arbitrary  cutoff  of  benefits  to 
disabled  citizens.  Often  disability  pay- 
ments, which  provide  life-sustaining 
funds  for  so  many  individuals,  are  ter- 
minated by  an  overzealous  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  before  the  bene- 
ficiary is  actually  interviewed.  Admin- 
istrative law  judges  have  reversed 
roughly  70  percent  of  disability  cutoff 
cases  reviewed.  This  indicates  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  there  has  been  much  abuse  of 
social  security  disability.  But  the 
movement  to  correct  this  situation 
must  have  guidelines  and  it  must  be 
fair.  Therefore,  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress insure  due  process  to  every  Indi- 
vidual receiving  disabUity  benefits 
before  any  benefits  can  be  cut  off.  My 
bill  provides  this.  Each  disability  bene- 
ficiary would  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  an  administrative  law  judge 
before  benefits  could  be  cut.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  could 
not  bring  a  case  before  a  judge  for  de- 
termination unless  they  could  show  a 
change  of  circumstances  or  conditions 
affecting  the  individual,  fraud,  or  mis- 


take in  the  initial  determination  of 
disabUity. 

My  bill  would  leave  the  disability 
trust  account  untouched.  It  will 
remain  in  good  shape,  capable  of 
paying  benefits  well  into  the  future,  if 
the  remaining  social  security  accounts 
would  stop  borrowing  from  it. 

LIMIT  ALIEM  RECEIPTS 

Another  reform  I  propose  would 
limit  payment  of  social  security  bene- 
fits to  nonresident  aliens.  The  social 
security  system  pays  out  $80  million 
each  month  to  individuals  outside  this 
country.  Most  of  the  people,  67  per- 
cent to  be  exact,  who  receive  such 
funds  are  aliens.  Many  of  them,  who 
entered  the  United  States  as  resident 
aliens  during  the  1950's  when  the 
social  security  payment  premiums  and 
quarter  requirements  were  low,  quali- 
fied for  social  secxirity,  and  then  re- 
turned to  their  respective  countries  to 
live  off  social  security  benefits.  In 
many  cases,  these  benefits  provide 
them  with  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  they  could  have  In  the  United 
States.  These  individuals  often  go 
home  and  adopt  children,  parents,  and 
grandparents  or  marry  a  much  young- 
er person  to  increase  their  benefit  en- 
titlement and  insure  the  continuation 
of  the  U.S.  support  to  their  survivors. 
The  payments  these  aliens  receive 
from  the  United  States  almost  always 
exceed  their  origitml  contributions  to 
the  system.  Consider  this:  More  than 
50  percent  of  the  benefits  paid  over- 
seas are  survivor  benefits.  In  the 
United  States,  only  30  percent  of  the 
benefits  are  paid  to  survivors. 

We  cannot  continue  to  Increase 
taxes  on  the  American  people  in  order 
to  send  social  security  benefits  over- 
seas. My  bill  strengthens  the  existing 
social  security  provision  requiring 
aliens  who  leave  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  6  months  to  forfeit  social 
security  benefits.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides that  aliens  can  draw  l>enefits 
only  to  the  extent  they  have  paid  into 
the  system,  irresi>ective  of  their  em- 
ployers' contribution,  plus  the  Treas- 
ury bond  rate  of  interest  on  that 
amount.  Nonresident  aliens  who  are 
drawing  social  security  benefits 
beyond  their  contribution  to  the 
system  must  be  cut  off. 

EQUITY  FOR  OLDER  WORKERS 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
a  reform  of  utmost  importance.  I  pro- 
pose elimination  of  the  earnings  limit 
on  retired  persons. 

A  person's  age  does  not  necessarily 
determine  his  or  her  physical  or 
mental  condition.  Our  social  security 
system  often  forces  people  Into  retire- 
ment at  age  65,  no  matter  what  their 
abilities.  A  person  who  chooses  to 
work  past  age  65  is  penalized  by  loss  of 
retirement  benefits— retirement  bene- 
fits they  worked  for  all  their  lives.  The 
loss  amounts  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar, 
which  creates  a  tremendous  disincen- 
tive for  people  65  and  older  to  contin- 


ue to  work.  It  means  an  effective  In- 
crease in  the  marginal  tax  rate  for 
that  worker  of  greater  than  50  per- 
cent. 

No  one  should  be  discouraged  from 
continuing  to  fulfill  their  life  through 
work.  Therefore,  I  propose  we  remove 
this  penalty  by  repealing  the  earning 
limit  for  sociaJ  security  recipients  65 
and  older.  Older  Americans  ought  to 
be  able  to  work  if  they  want  to  with- 
out financial  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  the  retirement  securi- 
ty of  American  workers  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  this  country  as 
any  issue  Congress  will  deal  with  this 
year.  This  issue  deserves  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  every  Member  of 
Congress,  and  indeed,  every  American. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  my  pro- 
posal closely,  and  to  support  it. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  541 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act,  with  the  following 
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service  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices performed  after  1956. 

Increase  in  dropout  years  for  time 
spent  in  child  care. 
Benefits    for   surviving    divorced 
spouses    and    disabled    widows 
and  widowers  who  remarry. 

Determination  of  primary  insur- 
ance amount  for  deferred  sur- 
vivor benefits. 

Benefits  for  divorced  spouse  re- 
gardless of  whether  former 
spouse  has  retired. 

Increase  in  benefit  amount  for  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers. 

Sharing  of  earnings  by  married 
couples. 

Restrictions  on  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  nonresident  aliens. 

Due  process  requirements  for  ter- 
mination of  disability  benefits. 

Repeal  of  earnings  limitation  for 
beneficiaries  age  65  or  older. 

TITLE  I— INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
SECURITY  ACCOUNTS 

BSTABUSHMXNT  OF  INDFVIOUAL  RZTIREMENT 
8BCUSITT  ACCOUNTS 

Sic.  101.  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RXTIKEMENT 
SECURITY  ACCOUNTS 

"Sec  234.  (a)  After  December  31. 1993,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  es- 
tablish for  each  individual— 

"(1)  upon  whom  section  1401(a)  or  3101  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  imposes 
a  tax,  and 

"(2)  who  does  not  have  an  individual  re- 
tirement security  account  with  a  qualified 
fiduciary  pursuant  to  section  130<d)<l)<A)<i) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
an  individual  retirement  security  account, 
to  be  maintained  in  the  Treasury  as  a  sepa- 
rate book  account. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  into  the  individual  retirement  se- 
curity account  established  under  subsection 
(a)  or  under  section  130(c)(lKAKi)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  such  Individual  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  the 
wages  and  self -employment  income  of  such 
individual  under  sections  1401(d),  3101(e). 
and  3111(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  such 
amounts  into  such  account  within  30  days 
of  the  date  on  which  such  taxes  are  paid. 

"(c)  An  Individual  may  contribute  to  such 
account  amounts  other  than  the  amounts 
contributed  to  such  account  on  his  behalf 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  amounts  deposited  in  individual  re- 
tirement security  accounts  In  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  and  amounts  so  invested 
shall  earn  interest  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  such  obligations. 

"(e)  Amounts  deposited  in  an  individual 
retirement  security  account  established 
with  respect  to  an  individual  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  withdrawn  before  such  indi- 
vidual attains  age  62  only  if— 

"(1)  the  amount  withdrawn  from  such  ac- 
count is  used  for  a  purpose  described  in  sec- 
tion 130(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  withdrawn  from  such  ac- 
count is  deposited  Immediately  in  an  indi- 
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vidual  retlrment  security  account  estab- 
lished by  su  :h  Individual  with  a  qualified  fi- 
duciary (as  defined  in  section  130<cK2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 

"(f)  The  interest  of  an  individual  in  the 
balance  of  <  n  individual  retirement  security 
account  esU  bllshed  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual pui  suant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  forfeitab  e. ". 

TAX  CREDI  r  FOR  AMOUNTS  COWTHIBUTED  TO 
INDIVIOUAI    RETIREMEirr  SlCtJRITY  ACCOUMT 

>  ( a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
i  o  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue ^^^e  o    1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able agains:  tax)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  sectioi  i  44G  the  foUowing  new  section: 

-SEI-     44H     ('  )NTRlBlTION8   TO    INDIVIDIAL    RE- 
1  IREMENT  SEtTRfTY  ACCOITST. 

"(a)  On««  »AL  ROTX.-ln  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, til  ere  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  Uxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  tax- 
ui  individual  retirement  security 
'  the  taxpayer  during  the  Uxable 
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subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 

amended  by  inserting  before  the 

to  section  45  the  following  new 


natlng  secUon  130  as  section  131  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  129  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

SBC  lis.  INCOME  FROM  INDIVIDUAL  RETIRBMKNT 
SECLRTFY  ACCOUNT. 

"(a)  IK  ODfiRAL.— Gross  income  does  not 
include  income  which— 

"(1)  accrues  on  amounts  contributed  to  an 
individual  retirement  security  account,  and 

"(2KA)  remains  in  such  account  until  the 
taxpayer  attains  age  82.  or 

"(B)  is  withdrawn  from  such  account 
before  the  taxpayer  attains  age  62  for  the 
purchase  of  life  insurance,  health  Insurance, 
or  disability  Insurance  for  the  taxpayer. 

"(b)  AcconwT  Exempt  from  Tax.— Any  in- 
dividual retirement  security  account  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  subtitle. 

"(c)  DEFimTioHS.— For  purposes  of  this 

section— 

"(1)  iHBiviDDAi.  Rxmrnnnrr  sbcurity  ac- 
couHT.— The  term  'individual  retirement  se- 
curity account'  means  an  account— 
"(A)  which  is  esUblished  by- 
"(i)  the  taxpayer  with  a  qualified  fiduci- 
ary, or 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 234  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

"(B)  which  by  written  agreement  or  appli- 
cable law  provides  that— 

"(1)  amounts  may  be  withdrawn  tl  erefrom 
before  the  taxpayer  attains  a«e  62  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  In  subsection 
(aX2KB).  and 

"(11)  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer  in  the 
balance  of  his  account  is  not  forfeitable;  and 
"(C)  to  which- 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  makes  contributions, 
"(ii)  contributions  are  made  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  section  3101(e), 
3111(d),  or  1401(d),  or 

"(ill)  contributions  are  made  in  the 
manner  described  in  both  cUuse  (1)  and 
clause  (ii); 

In  order  to  ensure  the  taxpayer  an  adequate 
retirement  Income  upon  attaining  age  62. 

"(2)  QuALinxD  riDDCiAHY.- The  term 
'qualified  fiduciary'  means  a  bank  or  other 
person  who  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  will  administer  the  account  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. An  account  shall  not  be  disqualified 
under  this  paragraph  merely  because  a 
person  other  than  the  fiduciary  so  adminis- 
tering the  account  may  be  granted,  in  the 
instrument  creating  the  account,  the  power 
to  control  the  investment  of  the  account 
funds  either  by  directing  Investments  (in- 
cluding reinvestments,  disposals,  and  ex- 
changes) or  by  disapproving  proposed  in- 
vestments (including  reinvestments,  dispos- 
als, and  exchanges).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1083. 
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104.  (aXl)  Section  3101(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  employees),  as  amended  by  section 
204  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 


raoM  GROSS  ntcoin  or  mcoia 

OM   AMODHT8  COHTRIBUTKD  TO  IITDI- 
IBTIRmXHT  SBCURITY  ACCOUMT 

Sbc  10  (.  (a)  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (rel  iting  to  items  specifically  excluded 
from  grc  is  income)  is  amended  by  redesig- 


(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and  ,  ^^    ,  , 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs:  ^  ^  _, 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1994,  the  rate  shaU  be 
4.975  percent; 


"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1996.  the  rate  shall  be  4.2 

percent;  ,    ^  j.  _j  _ 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1996.  the  rate  shall  be 
4.146  percent; 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1997,  the  rate  shall  be 
3.73  percent;  ,     . 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  1998.  the  rate  shaU 
be  3.315  percent; 

"(11)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  1999.  the  rate  shaU 
be  2.9  percent; 

"(12)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  2000.  the  rate  shaU 
be  2.486  percent; 

"(13)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  2001.  the  rate  shaU 
be  2.07  percent; 

"(14)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  2002.  the  rate  shaU 
be  1.686  percent; 

"(15)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  2003.  the  rate  shall 
be  1.24  percent; 

"(16)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  calendar  years  after  2003.  the  rate 
shall  be  .825  percent.". 

(2)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1994,  the  rate  shaU  be  4.975 
percent;  ,^  ^  _. 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1996,  the  rate  shall  be  4.2  per- 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1996,  the  rate  shall  be  4.145 

percent;  ,j  ^  _.      »i. 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1997.  the  rate  shaU  be  3.73 

percent;  .^  j  _. 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1998,  the  rate  shall  be 
3.316  percent;  ,^  ^  _. 

■"(11)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1999.  the  rate  shall  be  2.9 

percent;  .^  j  _, 

"(12)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  2000,  the  rate  shall  be 
2.485  percent;  .^  ^  _, 

"(13)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  2001.  the  rate  shaU  be 
2.07  percent;  .^    .  _. 

"(14)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  2002.  the  rate  shall  be 
1.656  percent;  ,^  ^  _. 

"(16)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  2003.  the  rate  shaU  be 
1.24  percent;  ,^  ^  _i 

"(16)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
calendar  years  after  2003,  the  rate  shall  be 
.826  percent.". 

(3)  SecUon  1401(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  self -employment  income)  is 
amended—  .  ,    ^  ^^        j 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and  ^  ^^    ,  , 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1993  and  before 
January  1.  1995,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
7.4626  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year. 
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"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1994  and  before 
January  1. 1996,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  6.3 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1995  and  before 
January  1.  1997.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.2175  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1996  and  before 
January  1.  1998.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
5.695  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(10)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1997  and  before 
January  1,  1990.  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
4.9726  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1908  and  before 
January  1.  2000,  the  tax  shall  tie  equal  to 
4.35  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year 

'"(12)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1999  and  before 
January  1.  2001.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
3.7275  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year 

"'(13)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  2000  and  before 
January  1.  2002.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
3.106  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(14)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  2001  and  before 
January  1.  2003.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
2.4825  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year 

"(15)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  2002  and  before 
January  1.  2004.  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
1.86  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year  and 

"(16)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  2003.  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  1.2375  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  self-employment  Income  for 
such  taxable  year.". 

(bxi)  Section  201(bXl)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  be- 
ginning with  "and  before  January  1.  1985" 
through  "December  31, 1989,". 

(2)  Section  201(bX2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  "(L) 
1.4260  per  centum"  through  "December  31, 
1989.". 

(cXl)  Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
employees)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  iKMViDOAL  RrriHEMXirr  Security  Ac- 
cotniT.— In  addition  to  other  taxes,  a  manda- 
tory contribution  shall  be  made  from  the 
Income  of  every  individual  to  the  IRSA  ac- 
count of  such  individual  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  following  percentages  of  the  wages 
(as  defined  In  section  3121(a))  received  by 
him  with  respect  to  employment  (as  defined 
in  section  3121(b))— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1994.  the  rate  shall  be 
.425  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1995.  the  rate  shall  be  1.2 
percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1996,  the  rate  shall  be 
1.615  percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1997,  the  rate  shall  be 
2.030  percent; 


"(5:  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1998,  the  rate  shall  be 
2.446  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1909,  the  rate  shall  be 
2.860  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  2000.  the  rate  shall  be 
3.275  percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  2001.  the  rate  shall  be 
3.690  percent; 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  2002.  the  rate  shall  be 
4.105  percent; 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  the  calendar  year  2008.  the  rate  shall 
be  4.620  percent; 

"(11)  with  respect  to  wages  received 
during  calendar  years  after  2003,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.675  percent.". 

(2)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  iRDiviouAL  RrriRmKin  Sicurity  Ac- 
couHT.— In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax,  with  respect  to  having  individuals  in  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  foUowing  percentages 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121  (a) 
and  (f ))  paid  by  him  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  section  3121(b)>— 

"(1)  with  reelect  to  wages  paid  during  Uie 
calendar  year  1994,  the  rate  shaU  be  .425 
percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1996,  the  rate  shaU  be  1.2  per- 
cent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1906,  the  rate  shall  be  1.615 
percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1997,  the  rate  shaU  be  2.030 
percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1998,  the  rate  shall  be  2.445 
percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1999.  the  rate  shall  be  2.860 
percent: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  2000.  the  rate  shaU  be  3.275 
percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  2001,  the  rate  shaU  be  3.690 
percent; 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  2002,  the  rate  shaU  be  4.105 
percent; 

"(10)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  2003.  the  rate  shall  be 
4.520  percent; 

"(11)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
calendar  years  after  2003.  the  rate  shall  be 
4.675  percent". 

(3)  Section  1401  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  iKDrviBDAL  Retirement  Security  Ac- 
count.—In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there 
ShaU  be  made  for  each  taxable  year,  from 
the  self-employment  Income  of  every  indi- 
vidual, a  mandatory  contribution  to  the 
IRSA  account  of  such  individual  as  foUows: 
"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1993.  and  before 
January  1.  1996.  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  .6375  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1994,  and  before 
January  1,  1996.  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  1.8  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
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self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year, 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1995,  and  before 
January  1,  1997.  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  2.4225  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1996.  and  before 
January  1,  1998,  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  3.045  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year, 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1997.  and  before 
January  1.  1999,  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  3.6676  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1998,  and  before 
January  1,  2000.  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  4.29  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1099.  and  before 
January  1,  2001,  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  4.9125  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  2000.  and  before 
January  1,  2002.  the  contribution  shaU  be 
equal  to  5.535  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 

year 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  t>egin- 
ning  after  December  31.  3001.  and  before 
January  1,  2003,  the  contribution  shall  be 
equal  to  6.1575  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 

year 

"(10)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  2002,  and  before 
January  1.  2004,  the  contribution  shall  be 
equal  to  6.75  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  income  for  such  taxable 
year  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  Decemlier  31,  2003,  the  contri- 
bution shaU  be  equal  to  6.8625  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  self -employment  income 
for  such  taxable  year.". 
CHANGE     IN     PRIMARY     INSURANCE 

AMOUNT  TO   REFLECT   REDUCTION 

IN  OASI  TAX 

Sk.  105.  Section  215  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(jXl)  For  purposes  of  determining  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits  based 
upon  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  an  Individual  with  respect  to 
whom  contributions  are  made  to  an  Individ- 
ual security  retirement  account,  such  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
primary  insurance  amount  (as  determined 
without  regard  to  this  subsection)  as  the 
IRSA  offset  amount  determined  with  re- 
spect to  such  Individual  bears  to  the  present 
value  of  the  OASI  annuity  amount  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  individual. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  The  term  individual  retirement  secu- 
rity account'  shaU  have  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  in  section  130(c)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(B)  The  term  'IRSA  offset  amount' 
means,  with  respect  to  an  individual  de- 
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term    present  value  of  OASl 
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"(O)  The  term  cost-of-living  compuUtion 
quarter'  shall  have  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  subsection  (iKlHB). 

"(H)  The  term  "base  quarter'  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  In  subsec- 
tion (iXlKA). 

"(I)  The  term  'quarter  of  coverage  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 213(a)(2). 

"(J)  The  term  "official  life  Uble"  means 
the  life  Uble  for  total  persons  in  the  United 
States  that  is  prepared  decennially  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  SUtUtics  for 
the  3-year  period  centering  around  the  year 
of  the  decennial  population  census."". 

TITLE  II-OLU-AGE.  SURVIVORS,  AND 

DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

CERTinCATE  OF  GnARANTEED  TAX-EXEMPT 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  "Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"CERTIFICATE  OF  CUARANTEED  TAX-EXEMPT 
BENEFITS 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  to 
each  individual  who  is  entitled  to  an  old-age 
insurance  benefit,  or  who  has  atUined  age 
62  and  is  entitled  to  any  other  benefit  under 
this  title,  a  certificate  of  guaranteed  tax- 
exempt  benefits.  Such  certificate  shall  be 
issued  at  the  time  such  Individual  first  be- 
comes entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  title, 
or  attains  age  62.  whichever  is  later. 

"(b)  The  certificate  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  pledge  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  Stotes  to  guarantee 
that  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  such  individ- 
ual (and  to  other  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
such  individual's  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income)  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  certificate  (or  as  such  benefits  may  be 
increased  thereafter  by  Congress  or  under 
any  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment). 
and  that  such  benefits  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  tax  on  income  under  subtitle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(c)  The  certificate  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  contain— 

'"(1)  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  such  Individual  and  his 
employers  under  sections  3101(a),  3111(a), 
and  1401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  such  individual's 
wages  and  self -employment  income;  and 

"(2)  a  sUtement  that  the  certificate  is 
nonnegotlable  and  nontransferrable.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  all  individuals  entitled  to  a 
monthly  benefit  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  certificates  to  those  individuals 
who  have  atUined  age  62  and  are  entitled  to 
such  benefits  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  within  six  months  after  such 
date  of  enactment.  In  the  same  maimer  as  if 
they  had  first  become  entitled  to  an  old-age 
insurance  benefit  on  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


s  ich  i 


ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTION  AND  BENEFIT 
STATEMENT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  205(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'"(9)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  an 
annual  statement  to  each  Individual  having 
a  social  security  account  number  which 
shall  Indicate  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  such  Individual  under  sections  3101(a) 
and  1401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  his  wages  and  self- 
employment   income   for  such   year.   The 


sUtement  shall  be  issued  prior  to  March  31 
with  respect  to  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year.". 

"(B)  The  annual  sUtement  issued  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  also  include  a  chart 
developed  by  the  Secretary  which  shall  list 
the  approximate  amount  of  the  primary  in- 
surance amount  of  an  individual  who  will 
attain  age  65  during  the  succeeding  40  year 
period  (broken  down  into  such  incremental 
time  periods  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate),  based  on  current  annual 
earnings  levels  (broken  down  into  incre- 
ments of  $5,000)  from  covered  employment, 
and  based  upon  the  projections  of  future 
wage  and  price  levels  then  being  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  predict  long  range  actuarial 
sUtus  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  "Trust  Pund.  Such  chart  shall  also 
show  the  amount  of  the  taxes  which  are 
payable  at  each  sUted  earnings  level  under 
section  3101(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  The  chart  shall  also  indicate 
that  the  benefit  level  of  a  worker  aged  66  is 
equal  to  the  primary  insurance  amount,  and 
shall  indicate  the  proportion  of  such  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  which  is  payable  as 
an  old-age  or  survivors  benefit  to  other  per- 
sons, in  addition  to  such  worker. 

'"(C)  Por  the  year  in  which  an  individual 
attains  age  62,  the  Secretary  shall  also  issue 
to  each  such  individual  a  sUtement  showing 
the  amount  of  the  monthly  benefit  for 
which  such  individual  is  eligible  for  the  first 
month  after  attaining  such  age.". 

(b)  "The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
<a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  calen- 
dar year  1983  and  each  calendar  year  there- 
after. 

TAX  CREDIT  FOR  BENEFIT  AMOtJNTS  RETURNED 
TO  OASDt  TRUST  FUNDS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  crediU  allow- 
able against  tax)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  44H  (as  added  by  section  102  of 
this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  441.  BENEFIT  AMOUNTS  RETURNED  TO  OASDI 
TRUST  FUNDS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shaU  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  which 
are — 

"(1)  paid  to  the  Uxpayer  from  the  Pederal 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Pund  or  the  Pederal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Pund,  and 

"(2)  returned  by  the  Uxpayer  to  such 
Trust  Pund,  during  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)    Limitation.— The    amount    of    any 
credit  allowed  to  a  taxpayer  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  exceed— 
"(1)  $100,  or 

"'(2)  in  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
fUlng  a  Joint  return.  $200.  for  a  taxable 
year. 

"(c)  Social  Security  Benefit.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "social  securi- 
ty benefit'  means  any  amount  paid  to  the 
taxpayer  by  reason  of  entitlement  to  a 
monthly  benefit  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  excessive  credit  Is 
treated  as  overpayments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  44H  (relating  to 
contributions  to  Individual  retirement  secu- 
rity account),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"44H  (relating  to  contributions  to  individual 
retirement  security  account),  and  441  (relat- 


ing to  benefit  amounts  returned  to  OASDI 
trust  funds),"',  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "43  and  44H"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "43,  44H.  and  441". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55(f)  of  such 
Code  (defining  regular  Ux)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "43  and  44H"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '^S.  44H.  and  441". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
item  relating  to  section  45  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.    441.    Benefit    amounts    returned    to 
OASDI  trust  funds.". 

(d)(1)  Social  security  benefiU  returned  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  section  441  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  be  credited  to  the  trust  fund 
from  which  such  benefits  were  paid. 

(2)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "social  security  benefit "  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section  441(c) 
of  such  Code. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1983. 

repeal  of  198S  AND  19*0  TAX  INCREASES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  1401(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and 
(7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  Uxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1981  and  before 
January  1,  1994,  the  Ux  shall  be  equal  to 
8.05  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year.'". 

(b)  Section  3101(a)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ""and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(5),  (6),  and  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1982  through  1993,  the 
rate  shall  be  5.40  percent.". 

(c)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(5),  (6),  and  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1982  through  1993,  the  rate 
shall  be  5.40  percent.". 

COVERAGE  OF  ALL  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  210(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  paragraph  (5);  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  Senflce  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  instrumentality  of 
the  United  SUtes  if  such  service  is  per- 
formed— 

"(A)  in  a  penal  institution  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  an  inmate  thereof; 

""(B)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee  in- 
cluded under  section  5351(2)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  certain  in- 
terns, student  nurses,  and  other  student  em- 
ployees of  hospitals  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment), other  than  as  a  medical  or  dental 
intern  or  a  medical  or  dental  resident  in 
training;  or 

"(C)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee 
serving  on  a  temporary  basis  in  case  of  fire, 
storm,  earthquake,  flood,  or  other  similar 
emergency;"". 

(b)  Section  210(p)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "'performed  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1. 1984'"  after  "any  service";  and 


(2)  by  inserting  '",  as  in  effect  in  January 
1983."  after  ""provisions". 

(c)  Section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  paragraph  (5);  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  instrumentality  of 
the  United  SUtes  if  such  service  Is  per- 
formed— 

"(A)  in  a  penal  institution  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  an  inmate  thereof; 

"(B)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee  in- 
cluded under  section  5351(2)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  certain  in- 
terns, student  nurses,  and  other  student  em- 
ployees of  hospitals  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment), other  than  as  a  medical  or  dental 
intern  or  a  medical  or  dental  resident  in 
training:  or 

"(C)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee 
serving  on  a  temporary  basis  in  case  of  fire, 
storm,  earthquake,  flood,  or  other  similar 
emergency;". 

(d)(1)  Section  3121  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (u)  thereof. 

(2)  Section  1402(b)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed in  the  second  sentence  thereof  by  insert- 
ing ""and"  before  "(B)"  and  by  striking  out 
",  and  (C)"  and  all  that  follows  through 

"3111(b)". 

(3)  Section  3122  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "including  service  which  Is 
medicare  qualified  Pederal  employment  (as 
defined  in  section  3121(uK2)),". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31, 1983. 

shift  of  cost-of-living  adjustments 
Sec.  206.  (aXl)  Section  215(iK2XAMU)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September". 

(2)  Section  215(I)(2KAKiU)  of  such  Act  te 
amended  by  striking  out  "'May"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "August". 

(3)  Section  215(i)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "May"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  "August'". 

(4)  Section  203(f)(8)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""June"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September". 

(5)  Section  230(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"June"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September". 

(6)  Section  215(iX2)  of  such  Act  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978,  and  as  applied  in 
certain  cases  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  as  in  effect  after  December  1978.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June"  in  subpara- 
graph (AMU)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"September",  and  by  striking  out  "May" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  In- 
stance "August". 

(7)  Section  202(m)  of  such  Act  (as  it  ap- 
plies in  certain  cases  by  reason  of  section  2 
of  Public  Law  97-123)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "May"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"August". 

(8)  "The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
living  increases  determmed  under  section 
215(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  years 
after  1982. 

(b)(1)  Section  215(i)(l)(A)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"March  31"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30",  and  by  striking  out  "1974"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""1982". 


(2)  Section  215(1)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978.  and  as  applied  in 
certain  cases  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30"'. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
living  increases  determined  under  section 
215(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  years 
after  1983. 

(c)  Section  215<iK4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "'.  and  as  amended  by  section 
201  (a)(6)  and  (bX2)  of  the  Social  Secxirity 
Amendments  of  1983."  after  "as  in  effect  in 
December  1978". 

proration  of  cost-of-ltvinc  adjustment 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  215(iX2XAXii)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended,  in  the 
second  sentence,  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  ",  and  by  adjusting 
such  amount  as  required  by  paragraph  (5) 
in  the  case  of  the  initial  cost-of-living  in- 
crease". 

(b)  Section  215(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5XA)  The  primary  insurance  amount, 
maximum  benefit  amount  under  section 
203(a).  and  t>enefit  amount  under  section 
227  or  228  of  any  individual  for  the  initial 
cost-of-living  increase  (as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (BXD)  shall  be  determined  under 
paragraph  (2XAXii)  by  substituting  for  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  otherwise  applicable  under  such  para- 
graph, a  percentage  equal  to— 

"(i)  such  otherwise  applicable  percentage, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  in  the 
initial  cost-of-living  compuUtion  period  (as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (BXii))  which 
follow  the  month  in  which  such  individual 
becomes  eligible  for  an  old-age  or  disability 
insurance  benefit,  dies,  or  (in  the  case  of 
benefits  under  section  227  or  228)  becomes 
eligible  for  such  benefit,  divided  by 

"(li)  the  number  of  months  in  such  Initial 
cost-of-living  compuUtion  period. 

"(B)  Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(I)  the  term  initial  cost-of-living  increase' 
means  the  first  increase  under  this  subsec- 
tion applicable  to  the  primary  Insurance 
amount,  maximum  benefit  amount  under 
section  203(a),  or  benefit  amount  under  sec- 
tion 227  or  228  of  such  individual;  except 
that  If  a  new  primary  insurance  amount  is 
determined  with  respect  to  an  individual 
previously  entitled  to  a  disability  insurance 
benefit  (as  described  In  subsection 
(aX2XC)),  the  first  increase  under  this  sub- 
section applicable  to  such  new  primary  in- 
surance amount  and  maximum  benefit 
amount  shall  also  be  an  initial  cost-of-living 
increase';  and 

"(il)  the  term  "Initial  cost-of-living  compu- 
Ution period'  means  the  period  ending  with 
the  last  day  of  the  cost-of-living  compuU- 
tion quarter  (as  determined  under  para- 
graph (IXB))  used  for  purposes  of  the  ini- 
tial cost-of-living  increase,  and  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  following 
(I)  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter  prior  to 
such  cost-of-living  compuUtion  quarter 
which  was  a  base  quarter  under  paragraph 
(IXAKll).  or  (II)  If  later,  the  most  recent 
prior  cost-of-living  compuUtion  quarter.'". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  any  "initial 
cost-of-living  increase"  (as  defined  In  section 
215(1X5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  occur- 
ring after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
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tCHECCS 
Sic.  309.  (a)  rhe  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  take  a  ich  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  amounts  of  checks  for 
benefite  under  iUe  U  of  the  Social  Security 


not  been  presented  for  pay 
reasonable  length  of  time 
twelve  months)  after  issu- 
ance are  credlied  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  1  nsurance  Trust  Fund  or  the 
Disabiity  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
be  the  fund  from  which  the 
check  was  Issfed.  Amounts  of  any  such 
check  shaU  be  Irecharged  to  the  fund  from 
which  they  weie  issued  if  payment  is  subse- 
Quently  made  a  n  such  check. 

(bXl)  The  8e  letary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  from  t  le  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Fe<  leral  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Tru  X  Fund  and  to  the  Federal 
Disability  Insu  ranee  Trust  Fund,  as  appro- 
priate, such  sufis  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
imburse such  '  Trust  Funds  In  the  total 
amounu  of  all  fcurrently  unnegotiated  bene- 
fit checks.  Aft  t  the  amotmta  appropriated 
by  this  subeed  Ion  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Trust  Pur  te.  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  applicable.  There  are 
hereby  approp  lated  Into  such  Trust  Funds 
such  sums  as  n  ay  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
such  Trust  Finds  for  the  amount  of  cur- 
renUy  uimegttiated  benefit  checks.  The 
first  such  tran  sf er  shall  be  made  within  30 


„_^„ ..._«  late  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act  with  respict  to  all  such  unnegotiated 
checks  as  of  su  ;h  date  of  enactment. 

in  paragraph  (1),  the  term 
ui  negotiated    benefit    checks" 

ch^ks  issued  under  title  II  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactmentlof  this  Act,  which  remain  un- 
negotiated aft*r  the  twelfth  month  follow- 
ing the  date  oi  which  they  were  issued. 
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the  Social  Security  Amendmente  of  1983). 
The  rate  of  Interest  to  be  used  in  initially 
determining  such  amount  shall  be  the  rate 
determined  under  section  201(d)  for  public 
debt  obligations  which  were  or  could  have 
been  issued  for  purchase  by  such  Trust 
Funds  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Sodal  Security  Amendments  of  1983,  and 
the  assumptions  with  respect  to  future  in- 
creases in  wage  and  price  levels  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  such  rate  of  Interest.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  the 
amounU  determined  under  this  paragraph 
into  such  Trust  Funds  from  the  general 
fund  In  the  Treasury  within  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983.  There  are 
hereby  appropriated  into  such  Trust  Funds 
sunu  equal  to  the  amounts  to  be  transferred 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  into  such 
Trust  Funds. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  revise  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  trans- 
fer made  under  paragraph  (1),  and  every 
five  years  thereafter,  as  warranted  by  daU 
which  may  become  available  to  him  after 
the  date  of  the  transfer  under  paragn^h  ( 1 ) 
based  upon  actual  benefits  paid  under  this 
title  and  tlUe  XVIII.  Any  amounts  deter- 
mined to  be  needed  for  transfer  shall  be 
transfored  annually  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreasiuTT  into  the  appropriate  Trust 
Fund  from  the  general  fund  In  the  Treas- 
ury, or  out  of  the  appropriate  Trust  Fund 
into  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  Trust  Funds 
sums  equal  to  the  amounts  to  be  transferred 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph  into  such 
Trust  Funds.". 
pATimrrs  to  trust  fohos  of  am ouhts  wuiv- 
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Sec.  211.  (a)  Section  229(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Tnist  Fund,  for  each 
fiscal  year,  amounts  equal  to  the  additional 
amounts  which  would  be  appropriated  into 
each  such  Trust  Fund  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  sections  201  and  1817  of  this  Act  If 
the  amounts  of  the  additional  wages 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a)  constituted  remuneration  for  em- 
ployment (as  defined  In  section  3121(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  pur- 
poses of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  3101 
and  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  wages 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  for  calendar  years 
after  1982. 

(cHl)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  determine 
the  amounts  equal  to  the  additional 
amounts  which  would  have  been  appropri- 
ated Into  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  sec- 
tions 201  and  1817  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  if  the  additional  wages  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  under  section  229(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  prior  to  1983  had  constituted 
remuneration  for  employment  (as  defined  in 
section  3121(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  for  purposes  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  sections  3101  and  31II  of  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  of  1984,  and  the 
amount  of  interest  which  would  have  been 
earned  on  such  amounts  if  they  had  been  so 
appropriated. 

(2KA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  transfer  into  each 
such  Trust  Fund,  from  the  general  fund  in 
the  Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  with  respect  to  such 
Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (I),  leas  any 
amount  appropriated  into  such  Trust  Fund 
under  the  provisions  of  section  a39<b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
determination  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  wages  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  for  calendar  years  prior  to  1983.  There 
are  hereby  appropriated  into  such  Trust 
Funds  sums  equal  to  the  amounts  to  be 
transferred  in  accordance  with  this  subpara- 
graph into  such  Trust  Funds. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  revise  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  made 
under  paragraph  (1),  as  warranted  by  data 
which  may  become  available  to  him  after 
the  date  of  the  transfer  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  based  upon  actual  benefits  paid 
under  this  title  and  title  XVIII.  Any 
amounts  determined  to  be  needed  for  trans- 
fer shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Into  the  appropriate  Trust 
Fund  from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury, or  out  of  the  appropriate  Trust  Fund 
into  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  Trust  Funds 
sums  equal  to  the  amounts  to  be  transferred 
in  accordance  with  this  subparagraph  Into 
such  Trust  Funds. 

IlfCREASZ  »  DROPOOT  YKARS  POR  TIIIB  SPXHT 
inCBILOCARZ 

Sk.  212.  (a)  Section  215(b)(2)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended.  In  the  third 
sentence  thereof— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "clause  (11)"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  instance  "clause  (i)  or  (11)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  age  of  3"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
In  each  Instance  "the  age  of  6": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "a  combined  total  not 
exceeding  3"  and  Inserting  "a  combined 
total  not  exceeding  11";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "had  no  earnings  as  de- 
scribed in  section  203(fH5)  In  such  year" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "had  earnings 
in  such  year  (as  described  in  section 
203(f)(5))  of  not  more  than  an  amount  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  average  of  the  total 
wages  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (3KAMIIMI))  for  the 
second  calendar  year  preceding  such  year". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
payable  for  months  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BOrEriTS  FOR  StmVIVlHO  DIVORCBD  SPOUSES 
AMD  DISABLED  WIDOWS  AWD  WIDOWERS  WHO 
REMARRY 


Sk.  213.  (a)(1)  Section  202  (eX3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  202(eK4)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  If— 

"(A)  a  widow  or  a  surviving  divorced  wife 
marries  after  atuining  age  60,  or 

"(B)  a  disabled  widow  or  disabled  surviv- 
ing divorced  wife  described  In  paragraph 
(lKB)(il)  marries  after  attaining  age  50. 
such  marriage  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
occurred.". 


(bKI)  Section  202(f)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  202(fK5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  if— 

"(A)  a  widower  marries  after  atuining  age 
60.  or 

"(B)  a  disabled  widower  described  In  para- 
graph (lKB)(li)  marries  after  atuining  age 
50. 

such  marriage  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
occurred.". 

(cXl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  payable  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  De- 
cember 1983. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  was 
not  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  title 
II  of  such  Act  for  December  1983,  no  benefit 
shall  be  paid  under  such  title  by  reason  of 
such  amendmenU  unless  proper  application 
for  such  benefit  is  made. 

DETERMIMATIOK  OF  PRIMARY  IltSURAHCE 
AMOUNT  OF  DEFERRED  SURVIVOR  BEI»EFITS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Section  215<a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)(A)  If  a  person  is  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  of  section  202  on 
the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  a  deceased  Individual  whose  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  would  otherwise  be 
determined  under  paragraph  (1),  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  In- 
dividual shall  be  determined,  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
under  such  subsection,  as  if  such  deceased 
individual  died  In  the  year  In  which  the 
person  entitled  to  benefits  under  such  sub- 
section first  became  eligible  for  such  bene- 
fite or,  if  earlier,  the  year  in  which  such  de- 
ceased individual  would  have  attained  age 
60  if  he  had  not  died  (except  that  the  actual 
year  of  death  of  such  deceased  individual 
shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  section 
2l5(bK2)(B)(li)(II)). 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A). 
If  a  person— 

"(I)  U  entitled  to  benefite  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  or  (f)  of  section  202  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self -employment  income  of  a 
deceased  individual,  and 

"(ID  was  entitled  to  benefite  under  this 
title  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  of  such  deceased  individ- 
ual In  the  month  before  the  month  In  which 
such  person  became  eligible  for  the  benefite 
described  In  clause  (1), 

the  primary  insurance  amount  of  such  de- 
ceased individual  shall  be  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  the  rules 
which  would  apply  (but  for  subparagraph 
(A))  or  the  primary  insurance  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A),  whichever  is 
larger. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
maximum  family  benefit  amount  with  re- 
spect to  a  deceased  individual  for  whom  a 
primary  Insurance  amount  Is  determined 
under  this  paragraph,  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  of  such  deceased  Individual 
shall  be  the  primary  insurance  amount  de- 
termined under  the  rules  which  would  apply 
(but  for  this  paragraph)  or  the  primary  in- 
surance amount  determined  under  this 
paragraph,  whichever  is  larger.". 

(b)  The  amendmente  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  the  benefite  of  individuals 
who  become  eligible  for  benefite  under  sec- 
tions 202  (e)  and  (f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  after  December  1983. 


BENEFITS  FOR  DIVORCED  SPOUSE  REGARDLESS  OF 
WHETHER  FORMER  SPOUSE  HAS  RETIRED 

Sk.  215.  (a)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  enti- 
tlement of  a  divorced  wife  to  a  benefit 
under  this  subsection  and  the  amount  of 
such  benefit.  In  the  case  of  a  wife  who  has 
been  divorced  from  her  former  husband  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  24  months— 

"(A)  such  former  husband  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  entiUed  to  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit  if  he  would  be  entitled  to  such 
a  benefit  If  he  applied  therefor  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  benefit  for  such 
divorced  wife  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  reductions  which  are  or  would  be 
made  under  section  203  on  account  of  work 
performed  by  such  former  husband.". 

(bXl)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefite  payable  under  Utle  11  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  De- 
cember 1983. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
not  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  title 
II  of  such  Act  for  December  1983,  no  benefit 
shall  be  paid  under  such  title  by  reason  of 
such  amendment  unless  proper  application 
for  such  benefit  is  made. 

INCREASE  n  BKHEPIT  AMOUNT  FOR  DISABLED 
WIDOWS  AND  WIDOWERS 

Sk.  216.  (aXl)  Section  202(qXl)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (BXii)  and  all  that  foUows  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(2)  Section  202(qX6)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'reduction  period'  for  an  old-age.  wife's,  hus- 
band's, widow's,  or  widower's  insurance  ben- 
efit Is  the  period  beginning— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  old-age  or  husband's 
insurance  benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  individual  is  en- 
titled to  such  benefit, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  wife's  Insurance  bene- 
fit, with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  a  certificate  described  in  paragraph 
(5XAXi)  is  effective,  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  widow's  or  widower's 
insurance  benefit,  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  individual  is  mj- 
titled  to  such  benefit  or  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  such  Individual  attains  age 
60,  whichever  is  later, 

and  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  the  month  in  which  such  individual 
attains  retirement  age.". 

(3)  Section  202(qX7)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  followinr 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
'adjusted  reduction  period'  for  an  old-age, 
wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  or  widower's  in- 
surance benefit  Is  the  reduction  period  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (6)  for  such  benefit, 
excluding—". 

(4)  Paragraphs  (IXBXl).  (3XEXil).  and 
(3XFXli)  of  section  203(q)  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "(6XA)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  In  each  instance 
"(6)". 

(5)  Section  202(qX3XO)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (6XA) 
(or.  If  such  paragraph  does  not  apply,  the 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (6XB))"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (6)". 

(6)  Section  303(qX10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "or  an  additional  ad- 
Justed  reduction  period"; 

(B)  in  subparagraphs  (BXl),  (CXl),  and 
(CXii),  by  striking  out  ",  plus  the  numl)er  of 
months  in  the  adjusted  additional  reduction 
period  multiplied  by  43/240  of  1  percent": 
and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (BXU).  by  striking 
out  ",  plus  the  number  of  months  in  the  ad- 
ditional reduction  period  multiplied  by  43/ 
240  of  1  percent". 

(bXl)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefite  under  tlUe  U  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December 
1983. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was 
not  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  title 
II  of  such  Act  for  December  1983,  no  benefit 
shall  be  paid  under  such  title  by  reason  of 
such  amendmente  unless  proper  application 
for  such  benefit  Is  made. 

SHARING  OF  EARNINCS  BY  MARRIED  COUPLES 

Sk.  217.  (a)  TlUe  H  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"SHARING  OF  EARNINGS  BY  MARRIED  COUPLES 

"Sk.  236.  (aXl)  The  combined  earnings  of 
an  individual  and  his  or  her  spouse,  to  the 
extent  that  such  earnings  are  attribuUble 
to  the  period  of  their  marriage  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)),  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  them  and  shared  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  for  purpoaes  of  deter- 
mining their  eligibility  for  old-age  or  dlaabU- 
ity  Insurance  benefite  and  the  amount  of 
the  old-age  or  disability  insurance  benefite 
to  which  each  of  them  Is  or  may  become 
separately  enUUed.  If  they  are  divorced,  and 
either  of  them  electe,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  but  In 
any  event  within  12  months  after  the  di- 
vorce becomes  flnal,  to  have  such  combined 
ytrpjTigg  80  divided  and  shared. 

"(2)  Ftor  purposes  of  this  section  with  re- 
vpccX  to  any  two  individuals  who  are  mar- 
ried to  each  other  and  are  then  divorced, 
the  'period  of  their  marriage'  Is  the  period— 
"(A)  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  their  marriage  oc- 
curred, and 

"(B)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  their  divorce  becomes 
final. 

"(bXl)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  when- 
ever two  individuals  are  to  have  their  com- 
bined eitmingit  divided  and  shared  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  they  shall  each  be 
credited  for  all  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
with  wages  and  self -employment  Income,  for 
each  calendar  year  for  which  either  of  them 
is  credited  with  any  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  without  regard  to  this  secUon 
during  the  period  of  their  marriage,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  combined 
total  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
income  otherwise  credited  to  both  of  them 
for  that  year. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  have  any 
effect  upon  the  crediting  of  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  to  any  individual  for 
any  calendar  year  not  included  in  the  period 
of  such  Individual's  marriage;  but  to  the 
extent  that  wages  and  self-employment 
income  are  credited  pursuant  to  this  section 
the  other  provisions  of  this  title  specifying 
the  manner  in  which  wages  and  self -employ- 
ment income  are  to  be  credited  shall  (to  the 
extent  inconsistent  with  this  section)  not  be 
applicable. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  surviving  divorced  spouse  for 
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any  month,  u  id  any  widow's,  widower's,  or 
mother's  insuriuice  benefit  payable  to  which 
such  spouse  li  entitled  under  this  title  for 
any  month  shall  be  determined  as  though 
this  section  ht  d  not  been  enacted,  if  the  ap- 
plication of  this  section  woiUd  result  in 
either  divorce!  spouse  becoming  ineligible 
for  any  benefit  under  this  title  by  reason  of 
an  insufficient)  number  of  quarters  of  cover- 
age. 

"(d)  Notwitli  standing  any  of  the  preceding 
provisions  of  t  lis  section— 

"(1)  benefits  payable  under  subsection  (d) 
or  (h)  of  seel  ion  203  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  sel  ^-employment  income  of  any 
individual,  ani  I  benefits  payable  under  sub- 
section (b).  (c)  <e),  (f ).  or  (g)  of  such  section 
202  (on  the  ba  sis  of  such  wages  and  self -em- 
ployment inco  me)  to  any  person  other  than 
a  divorced  ewuse  or  surviving  divorced 
spouse  who  h  ts  shared  in  or  been  credited 
with  a  part  >f  such  individual's  earnings 
under  subsect  ons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 
shall  be  detei  mined  as  though  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted  if  (A)  the  application 
of  this  section  has  changed  such  individual's 
primary  insu'ance  amount  from  what  it 
would  othervise  have  been,  and  (B)  the 
crediting  of  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  to  sufh  individual  and  his  or  her 
former  spous0  without  regard  to  this  section 
would  increas^  the  amount  of  such  benefits: 
and 

"(2)  in  the  application  of  section  203(a) 
(relating  to  n  ax'""""  family  benefits)  with 
respect  to  bei  leflts  payable  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self -employment  Income  of 
any  indlvidua .,  where  all  or  any  part  of  the 
wages  and  sel  f-employment  income  of  such 
individual  an<  i  bis  or  her  former  spouse  was 
credited  to  tiem  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  the  trimary  insurance  amount  of 
such  Individual  (and  the  crediting  of  his  or 
her  wages  and  self -employment  income) 
shall  be  detei  mined  in  accordance  with  this 
section  but  ;he  benefits  payable  to  any 
other  person  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employm  ;nt  income  of  such  individual 
shall  be  dete  -mined  as  though  this  section 
had  not  beei  enacted  and  as  though  such 
person  had  is  ade  application  for  any  benefit 
or  benefits  U  which  he  or  she  would  (upon 
such  applicat  on)  be  entitled.". 

(b)  Section  J05(cK5)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amend(  d— 

(1)  by  strik  ng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (I  : 

(2)  by  strik  ng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagrapl  1  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■;  or' ;  and 

(3)  by  add!  ag  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  81  ibparagraph: 

"(K)  to  rel  lect  any  changes  in  the  credit- 
ing of  waget  and  self-employment  income 
which  may  t  e  necessitated  by  section  236.". 

(c)  Section  215(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragrai  ih: 

"(5)  The  d  'termination  of  the  wages  and 
self -employn  ent  income  to  be  credited  to  an 
Individual  ui  der  this  subsection  shall  in  all 
cases  be  ma<  le  after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 238.". 

(d)  The  ai^endments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  dnly  with  respect  to  divorces  oc- 
curring or  bfcoming  final  after  the  date  of 
the  enactme  ^\.  of  this  Act,  and  with  respect 
to  the  paym  ;nt  of  benefits  for  months  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 


USTRICTK^S  OM  PATJUHT  OF  BENEFITS  TO 

>  oifKXSlOXirr  ALIENS 
Sec.  218.  (i ,)  Section  202(tHl)  of  the  Social 
Security  Aci  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(IKA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Utle,  any  monthly  benefiU  oth- 
erwise payable  under  this  section  or  section 
223  for  any  month  to  any  individual  who  Is 
not  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States,  if  such  individual— 

"(i)  has  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  permanent  residence,  or 

"(11)  has  been  outoide  the  United  SUtes 
for  a  period  of  more  than  six  consecutive 
calendar  months  while  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  title: 

and  any  monthly  benefits  otherwise  payable 
to  any  person  for  any  monih  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  223  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  himself  subject  to  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  for  that 
month,  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  total  amount  of  any  monthly 
benefits  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  pay- 
able to  an  individual  described  in  such  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  limited  to— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled  to 
such  benefits  who  is  the  only  individual  so 
entitled  to  benefits  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  upon 
which  such  benefits  are  payable,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  under 
sections  3101  and  1401  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (or  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  prior  law)  with  respect  to  such 
wages  and  self -employment  income:  and 

"(ID  the  Interest  payable  on  the  taxes  so 
paid  (computed  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  in- 
terest payable  on  United  States  Treasury 
bills  for  the  period  after  such  taxes  were 
paid  and  before  such  individual  became  en- 
titled to  such  benefits):  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  Indlvidtial  entitled  to 
such  benefits  who  is  one  of  several  individ- 
uals so  entitled  to  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income 
upon  which  such  benefits  are  payable,  an 
amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  such  taxes 
and  such  Interest  which  is  attribuUble  to 
such  Individual's  entitlement,  as  determined 
in  regulations  by  the  Secretary. 
After  monthly  beneflte  totaUing  such 
amount  have  been  paid,  such  individual 
shall  have  no  further  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits based  upon  the  same  wages  and  self -em- 
ployment Income. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
benefiU  paid  under  section  202  or  223 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph to  an  individual  to  whom  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies  shaU  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  total  amount  of 
monthly  benefiU  paid  to  such  individual. 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  within  the 
United  SUtes  if  the  benefit  Involved  is  pay- 
able to  such  individual  as  the  wife,  husband, 
child,  or  survivor  of  a  citizen  or  national  of 
the  United  States  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence. 

"(E)  Subparagraph  (A)(ii)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  if — 

"(i)  the  benefit  involved  is  payable  to  such 
individual  as  the  dependent  or  survivor  of  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
resides  outeide  the  United  States  and  has  at- 
tained age  50  (or  who  died  outside  the 
United  SUtes  after  atuining  that  age),  and 
"(11)  the  spousal,  filial,  parental,  or  other 
relationship  upon  which  the  entitlement  of 
such  individual  to  such  benefit  is  based  ex- 
isted at  the  time  such  citizen  or  national  at- 
tained age  50. 


"(F)  The  application  of  subparagraph  (A) 
to  an  Individual  by  reason  of  clause  (ii) 
thereof  shall  not  preclude  such  individual 
from  being  paid  benefiU  under  this  title 
under  an  entitlement  to  such  benefiU  esUb- 
lished  on  the  basis  of  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment income  other  than  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  was  entitled  to  benefiU  at  the 
time  he  was  outside  the  United  SUtes  for 
more  than  six  consecutive  months. 

"(O)  An  individual  to  whom  subparagraph 
(A)  applies  by  reason  of  clause  (11)  shall  not, 
upon  returning  to  the  United  SUtes, 
become  entitled  to  the  benefiU  which  would 
be  payable  to  such  individual  (but  for  such 
subparagraph)  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  entitled  to  benefiU  at  the 
time  he  was  ouUide  the  United  SUtes  for 
more  than  six  consecutive  months. 

"(H)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
individual  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
ouUide  the  United  SUtes  for  any  calendar 
month  If  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation furnished  to  him  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  Information  which  otherwise 
comes  to  his  attention,  determines  that  such 
individual  was  ouUide  the  United  States 
during  all  of  such  calendar  month.  In  apply- 
ing the  preceding  sentence,  an  individual 
who  has  been  ouUide  the  United  SUtes  for 
any  period  of  30  consecutive  days  shall  be 
treated  as  remaining  ouUide  the  United 
SUtes  until  he  has  been  in  the  United 
SUtes  for  a  period  of  30  consecutive  days. 

"(I)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Urm  "United  SUtes'  (when  used  in  either  a 
geographical  or  political  sense)  means  the 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
202(t)  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  202(t)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 

(B): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C), 
(D).  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(d)  The  heading  of  section  202(t)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ';  Restrictions  on  Payment  of 
BenefiU  to  Nonresident  Aliens". 

(e)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  months  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

DUE  PROCESS  REQDIREIIEHTS  FOR  TERM IMATION 
OF  DISABILITY  BENEFITS 

Sec.  219.  (a)  Section  221(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
before  "(d)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  any  case  where- 

"(i)  an  Individual  is  a  recipient  of  disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefiU,  or  of  child's,  widow's, 
or  widower's  Insurance  benefiU  based  on 
disability,  and 

"(11)  a  preliminary  finding  is  made  that 
the  physical  or  mental  impairment  on  the 
basis  of  which  such  benefiU  are  payable  has 
ceased,  did  not  exist,  or  is  no  longer  dis- 
abling (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B)), 


such  benefiU  may  not  be  terminated  until 
such  preliminary  finding  has  been  upheld 
after  a  hearing  by  the  Secretary  as  provided 
in  section  305(b).  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  such  hearing  at  a  time 
and  place  reasonably  accessible  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Failure  without  good  cause  to  appear 
at  such  hearing  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of 
the  right  to  such  a  hearing  prior  to  termina- 
tion. 

•■(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (11),  no 
benefiU  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  may 
be  terminated  on  the  grounds  that  the 
physical  or  mental  impairment  on  the  basis 
of  which  such  benefit  was  payable  has 
ceased,  did  not  exist,  or  is  no  longer  dis- 
abling, unless  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding 
that  there  has  been  a  medical  improvement 
in  the  case  of  such  individual's  impairment 
such  that  the  individual  te  no  longer  under  a 
disability  under  the  standards  for  disability 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  prior  decision, 
or  that  the  prior  decision  that  such  individ- 
ual was  under  a  disability  was  clearly  erro- 
neous under  the  standards  for  disability  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  such  prior  decision. 

"(ii)  Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  termination  of  benefiU  based  upon  a 
finding  made  in  accordance  with  section 
223(d)(4)  that  services  performed  or  earn- 
ings derived  from  services  demonstrate  an 
individual's  abiUty  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity,  or  to  a  termination  based 
on  a  finding  of  fraud.". 

(b)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (g). 

(c)  Section  205(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Section  5  of  Public  Law  97-455  is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations 
(that  Individuals  are  not  entitled  to  bene- 
fiU) made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

REPEAL  OF  EARNUIGS  UMITATIOR  FOR 
BENEFICIARIES  AGE  65  OR  OLDER 


Sec.  220.  (a)  Section  203(cKl)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"seventy"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "65". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "nor 
shall  any  deduction"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nor  shall  any 
deduction  be  made  under  this  subsection 
from  any  widow's  or  widower's  insurance 
benefiU  if  the  widow,  surviving  divorced 
wife,  widower,  or  surviving  divorced  hus- 
band involved  became  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fit prior  to  attaining  age  60.". 

(c)  Section  203(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "seventy"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "65". 

(d)  Section  203(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

(1)  in  clause  (B),  by  striking  out  "seventy 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "65": 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (D)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(D)  for  which  such  individual  Is  enti- 
tled to  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  bene- 
fiU if  such  Individual  became  so  entitled 
prior  to  atuining  age  60,":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  applicable  exempt 
amount"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  "the  exempt 
amount". 

(e)  Section  203(f)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "applicable  exempt 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"exempt  amount";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "70"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "65". 


(f)  Section  203(fK4KB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "applicable  exempt 
amount"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"exempt  amount". 

(g)  Section  203(fX8KA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "exempt  amounU 
(separately  sUted  for  individuals  described 
in  subparagraph  (D)  and  for  other  Individ- 
uals) which  are  to  be  applicable"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "exempt  amount  which  is 
to  be  applicable". 

(h)  Section  203(f)(8KB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subparagraph  (D).  the  exempt 
amount  which  is  applicable  to  individuals 
described  In  such  subparagraph  and  the 
exempt  amount  which  is  applicable  to  other 
individuals,  for  each  month  of  a  particular 
taxable  year,  shall  each  be"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "The  exempt  amount  for  each 
month  of  a  particular  taxable  year  shall 
be": 

(2)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "corre- 
sponding"; and 

(3)  in  the  matter  foUowlng  clause  (U),  by 
striking  out  "an  exempt  amount"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  exempt 
amount". 

(1)  Section  203(f)(8)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  there- 
of. 

(J)  Section  203(hXlKA)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "i^TpUcaUc  exempt 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"exempt  amount":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "70"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
instance  "65". 

(k)  Section  203(j)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- ^     . 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Seventy"  in  the  head- 
ing thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sixty-five":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "seventy"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "65". 

(1)  Section  202(w)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "prior  to  January  1,  1984" 
after  "the  total  number  of  months". 

(m)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1984. 


and  letting  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  go 
directly  to  the  agency  for  reuse  in  land 
acquisition  in  the  specific  area. 

S.  271,  the  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act.  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  February  3,  1983,  con- 
tained similar  additional  authority  for 
areas  in  the  National  Trails  System. 

Mr.  President,  this  authority,  to  ac- 
quire and  resell  or  lease  or  to  sell,  has 
not  been  used  extensively  as  the  time 
period  in  which  a  previous  owner 
could  exercise  a  right  of  first  refusal 
was  2  years  and  land  managers  could 
and  would  not  use  the  option  due  to 
the  long  time  factors  involved. 

Bdr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  these  amendments  to  cur- 
rent authority.  This  proposal  is  one  of 
many  considered  in  the  last  Congress 
in  land  protection  workshops  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Reserved  Water.  It  is  another  al- 
ternative to  costly  fee  acquisition 
where  a  lesser  interest  may  be  called 
for. 

The  proposed  authority  would  not 
apply  to  national  parks  or  national 
monuments,  or  national  forest  wilder- 
ness areas  or  moniunents  in  the  na- 
tional forest  system. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  give  new 
authority  to  sell  off  Federal  lands  to 
reduce  the  public  debt  or  to  decrease 
the  size  of  the  national  park  system  or 
national  forest  system,  but  rather  as  a 
dollar  stretching  tool  in  land  protec- 
tion in  tough  budget  times.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  15,  1968  (82  Stat.  356)  Public  Law 
90-401.  to  include  units  of  the  national 
forest  system  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

PURCHASE  AND  CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
BY  THE  U.S.  GOVERimENT 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  introducing  legislation  that 
would  amend  an  existing  law  (Public 
Law  90-401)  to  authorize  two  Federal 
land  managing  agencies,  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, to  purchase  tracts  of  land  in  fee 
and  convey  these  tracts  with  conven- 
ants,  a  freehold  or  leasehold  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions  on  the  tracts 
that  assures  the  property  is  used  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  area  in  which  the  tracts  are  locat- 
ed was  established  by  Congress. 

The  present  law  is  changed  by 
adding  the  national  forest  system  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-401 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Simpsoh): 
S.  543.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system, 
to  release  other  forest  lands  for  multi- 
ple use  management,  to  withdraw  des- 
ignated wilderness  areas  in  Wyoming 
from  minerals  activity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  National  Resources. 

WYOMING  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
SiHPSOM,  the  Wyoming  Wilderness  Act 
of  1983.  Our  other  Wyoming  col- 
league. Representative  Cheney,  is  like- 
wise introducing  companion  legislation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  bill  would  add 
seven  new  areas  covering  some  650,000 
acres  to  Wyoming's  existing  2.2  milli()n 
acre  wilderness  system;  release  3.4  mil- 
lion acres  of  RARE  II  land  in  our 
State  for  normal,  multiple  use  man- 
agement; free  Wyoming's  forests  from 
the  Forest  Service's  recently  an- 
nounced RARE  III:  and  legislatively 
withdraw  in  perpetuity  all  wilderness 
in  Wyoming  from  oil,  gas,  and  mineral 
leasing  and  development. 

This  bill  follows  on  the  heels  of  simi- 
lar legislation  which  was  introduced  in 
the  97th  Congress.  As  my  coUeagues 
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imtng  congressional  delega- 
n  introducing  this  legislation, 
substantii  Jly  unchanged,  because  it  is 
still  need  fd  to  resolve  National  Forest 
land  maiagement  questions  in  Wyo- 
ming. Th  ;  1982  proposal  was  designed 
principal!  ir  to  deal  with  two  major 
land  maitagement  issues  facing  the 
Forest  S  rvice:  the  possibility  of  oil 
and  gas  [easing  and  development  in 
wildemesi;  and  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  F  ARE  II.  Since  that  bill  was 
introduce  d  1  year  ago  there  have  been 
a  numbei  of  new  developments  which 
continue  to  underscore  the  need  for 
statewide  legislation. 

On  the  issue  of  oil  and  gas  leasing, 
Secretan  of  the  Interior  James  Watt 
agreed  list  year  not  to  lease  any 
Forest  Ssrvice  wilderness  areas  until 
the  end  >f  the  year,  in  order  to  give 
Congress  time  to  deal  with  this  issue. 


Late  last  year,  in  the  1983  Department 
of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill. 
Congress  enacted  a  provision  of  law 
barring  DOI  from  leasing  any  national 
forest  wilderness  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1983.  which  ends  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  Unfortimately  that  legisla- 
tion went  overboard  in  also  withdraw- 
ing millions  of  acres  of  nonwildemess, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
December  16  Denver  Post  editorial  on 
this  subject  be  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  Secretary  Watt  has  since 
pledged  not  to  lease  any  national 
forest  wilderness  areas  between  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  and  January  1. 
1984.  at  which  time  the  prohibitions  in 
the  WUdemess  Act  of  1984  go  into 
effect  and  prohibit  any  future  oil,  gas, 
and  mineral  leasing  in  wilderness. 
These  actions  represent  a  victory  for 
those  of  us  who  have  long  sought  to 
block  oil  and  gas  leasing  in  wilderness. 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that  beautiful 
areas  like  Washakie  WUdemess  in 
northwest  Wyoming  will  no  longer 
face  any  danger  of  oil  rigs  disturbing 
its  pristine  beauty.  This  biU  guaran- 
tees that  protection  in  perpetuity  by 
legislatively  blocking  all  oil  and  gas 
leasing  in  forest  wilderness  in  Wyo- 
ming, subject  to  vaUd  existing  righto. 

Meanwhile,    the    need    to    resolve 
RARE  II  has  taken  on  a  new  urgency 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  nineth  circuit 
coiu-t  of  appeals  decision.  On  October 
22,  1982.  the  nineth  circuit  upheld  an 
earlier  California  court  finding  that 
the  Forest  Service's  RARE  II  EIS.  re- 
leased in  1979,  was  inadequate  and  vio- 
lated NEPA.  This  has  blocked  plan- 
ning on  all  California  RARE  II  lands 
and  raises  the  possibility  of  a  similar 
legal  challenge  in  every  State  where  a 
wilderness  bill  has  not  resolved  RARE 
II.  This  is  clearly  urmcceptable  as  it 
places    forest    plaiming    in    jeopardy 
across  the  coimtry.  As  a  result,  the 
Forest  Service  armounced  on  February 
1  of  this  year  that  it  will  restudy  all 
RARE  II  lands  for  possible  wilderness 
classification  as  part  of  Ite  forest  plan- 
ning process  now  xmderway  on  foresto 
across  the  Nation,  including  those  in 
Wyoming.  This  essentially  amounto  to 
a  RARE  III  on  a  forest-by-forest  basis, 
and  means  that  in  the  next  year  or 
two  every  forest  supervisor  must  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board  and  re- 
study,  once  again,  all  roadless  lands 
for  new  wilderness  or  nonwildemess 
recommendations,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  between  $15  to  $30  million.  This  bill 
would  quickly  resolve  this  specter  of 
yet  another  wildemess  review  in  Wyo- 
ming by  enacting  so-called  "sufficiency 
language".  Such  language  has  been  en- 
acted in  other  State  wildemess  biUs, 
and  says  simply  that  the  RARE  II  EIS 
is   legally  siifflcient  and  cannot  be 
challenged  in  court.  This  is  urgently 
needed  and  is  a  major  reason  this  bill 
should  be  enacted.  There  is  one  note- 
worthy change  from  last  year's  bUl  In 
this  year's  version.  Whereas  last  year's 


bUl  designated  the  27,400-acre  Laramie 
Peak  area  in  southeast  Wyoming  as 
new   wildemess.   this   blD   does   not. 
After  the  delegation  decided  last  fall 
to  include  a  Laramie  Peak  wildemess 
in  our  bill,  we  heard  from  a  niunber  of 
people     in     eastem    Wyoming    who 
strongly  opposed  such  a  designation. 
In  addition  to  other  concerns,  they 
were  principally  worried  about  what 
wildemess  designation  might  mean  to 
the  electronic  site  which  site  on  top  of 
Laramie  Peak  and  provides  a  vital  link 
for  radio  and  television  transmissions 
to  much  of  eastem  Wyoming  as  well 
as  parte  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado. 
The  site  includes  radio  and  TV  trans- 
mission towers,  buildings  housing  elec- 
tronic facilities,  a  heUcopter  landing 
pad.  and  other  equipment  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
private  owners  under  special  use  per- 
mlte.    and    serviced    by    motorcycle 
access  up  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tain and  a  power  transmission  line 
down  the  east  side.  While  our  1982 
proposal  excluded  those  facilities  from 
the  wildemess  area  by  locating  them 
in    a    nonwildemess    corridor,    many 
people  who  depend  on  those  radio  and 
TV     services     were     imderstandably 
alarmed  that  the  nearby  wildemess 
might  prove  a  major  problem  at  some 
point  in  time.  After  reviewing  these 
commente,  the  congressional  delega- 
tion  agreed   to   drop   Laramie   Peak 
from  further  wildemess  consideration. 
Our  legislation  would,  of  course,  still 
leave  the  Forest  Service  with  the  man- 
agement discretion  to  manage  it  in  a 
roadless  manner  or  otherwise  protect 
it  from  adverse  development. 

The  bill  includes  several  other  minor 
changes.  We  have  dropped  the  section 
Included  in  last  year's  bill  which  set  up 
a  process  for  opening  a  Wyoming  wil- 
demess area  to  minerals  exploration, 
development,  or  extraction  in  the  case 
of  a  national  emergency.  This  provi- 
sion was  long  and  hard  to  understand, 
and  the  delegation  decided  it  was  \m- 
necessary  since  such  authority  already 
existe.  Since  the  1983  Department  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations  bill  with- 
drew from  mineral  leasing  a  number 
of  RARE  II  recommended  wildemess 
and  further  plaiming  areas  which  this 
bill  releases  for  nonwildemess  man- 
agement, we  have  restored  the  author- 
ity to  lease  them.  We  have  made  some 
other  minor  language  changes  for  clar- 
ification purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  contro- 
versial in  Wyoming  last  year,  and  I 
expect  it  will  be  this  year  as  well.  Cer- 
tain environmentaliste  tried  to  block  it 
with  charges  that  the  release  language 
would  somehow  mandate  destruction 
of  all  nonwildemess,  and  sought  with 
their  alternative  W  to  place  fully  one- 
half  of  all  Wyoming  forest  lands  in 
wildemess  status.  Others  protested 
that  our  bill  went  too  far  and  created 
too  much  wildemess.  All  of  this  has 


convinced  the  delegation  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  write  a  bill  which  sat- 
isfies everyone,  and  that  this  legisla- 
tion strikes  a  good,  reasonable  balance 
between  hotly  competing  interests 
which  benefite  the  majority  of  people 
in  our  State  and  Nation.  We  all  remain 
committed  to  pressing  for  enactment 
of  this  legislation  this  year,  as  early  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Cohorbssiomal  Rcooro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Port,  Dec  16, 1962) 
Thk  Skhatk's  Rbsoubcb  LocKtrp 
Instead  of  acting  forthrlghtly,  the  tJA 
Senate  banned  mineral  exploration  in  wil- 
derness areas  with  a  last-minute  rider  on  an 
appropriations  bill. 

The  Senate  thus  joins  the  House  in  clos- 
ing milUons  of  Western  acres  to  oil,  gas  and 
other  development.  WUdemess  te  off 
limits— as  expected.  The  closing  of  such 
areas  was  only  a  year  away,  anyway.  But 
Congress  also  closed  up  "further  rtudy" 
areas;  these  can't  even  be  rtudled  or  inven- 
toried as  a  guide  to  their  potential  economic 

valu*-  ....     .1 

This  certainly  wasn't  Congress   intent  In 

the  Wildemess  Act  ol  1964.  The  bill  specifi- 
cally allowed  exploration  and  leasing  in  vM- 
demesa  untU  Dec.  31.  1983.  It  didn't  even 
hint  at  banning  non-wildemeas  exploration. 
"We  are  shut  down,  period."  said  a  U.S. 
Interior  Department  spokesman  In  Wash- 
ington after  the  vote.  "We  are  banned  from 
leasing  even  in  the  Forest  Service  study  and 
RARE  11  areas."  (He  referred  to  Roadless 
Area  Review  and  Evaluation  studies  by  the 
Forest  Service,  whose  mineral  leasing  is 
handled  by  Interior). 

Colorado  isn't  seriously  affected  because 
this  sUte  In  1980  won  congressional  approv- 
al of  Its  wilderness  plans.  Elsewhere  in  the 
West,  however,  there  are  serious  questions. 
In  trying  to  blunt  Senate  action.  Idaho's 
two  senators  said  their  sUte  has  8.000 
timber  and  mine  workers  either  Jobless  or 
working  i»rt  time.  Most  Idahoans  favor  wil- 
derness preserves,  but  to  lock  up  study  areas 
without  an  Inventory  Is  reckless  in  economic 
terms. 

We  think  immediately  of  the  Overthrust 
Belt,  a  heavily  folded  upthrust  area  which 
mns  north  from  Utah  and  along  the  Idaho- 
Wyoming  border.  Its  geology  Is  complex, 
and  only  recently  has  Its  potential  been 
grasped. 

The  Anschutz  Ranch  Eart  Field  near  Ev- 
anston.  Wyo.,  for  example,  was  discovered 
in  the  Ute  1970s.  In  Just  10  square  miles— an 
area  far  smaller  than  Denver— drillers  have 
found  1  bUUon  barreU  of  oU  and  gas  re- 
serves. That's  a  tenth  the  size  of  Alaska's 
Prudhoe  Bay  oU  deposits.  In  a  half-century, 
the  Denver-Julesburg  Basin,  which  sprawls 
out  for  300  miles  in  eastem  Colorado,  has 
produced  only  635  million  barrels. 

Not  far  north  of  Anschutz  is  a  promising 
oU  prospect,  the  Palisades  wUdemess  rtudy 
area.  It  U  also  in  the  Overthrust  and.  al- 
though untested,  resembles  Anschutz. 

DaUas  L.  Peck,  director  of  the  U.S.  geolog- 
ical Survey,  says: 

"The  (Palisades)  structure  ...  Is  slmuar 
to  that  in  the  productive  southern  part  of 
the  Overthrust  Belt  and  contains  many 
folds  and  faults  suiUble  for  the  entrapment 
of  oil  and  gas  ...  We  are  not  aware  of  any 


exploratory  holes  within  the  area .  .  .  never- 
theless, all  the  foregoing  geologic  obaerva- 
.tlons  make  the  area  highly  favorable  for  oU 
and  gas  exploration." 

A  reasonable  citizen  might  ask  Congress 
why  it  is  locking  up  so  much  potential  with- 
out even  looking  at  it.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  paying  Saudis  $34  a  barrel  for  imported 
oil.  one  would  think  our  domestic  resources 
could  at  leart  be  tested. 

Not  every  area  can  be  drilled:  scenic  prlor- 
Ittes  may  dictate  otherwise.  But  it's  possible 
that  even  drillng  can  be  done  without 
damage  In  some  carefully  selected  sitea.  We 
should  at  least  Inventory  what  we  have  and 
not  blindly  set  aside  high-potential  trarts  as 
a  sort  of  future  "mystery  resource." 


WTOifiiia  WiLDBBinsa  Act  or  1983 

SUmfAKT 

The  Wyoming  WUdemeas  Act  of  1983  was 
Introduced  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Dick  Cheney  and  In  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Malcolm  WaUop  and  Alan  Slmpaon.  Similar 
legislation  was  Introduced  by  the  Wyoming 
delegation  last  year,  and  the  bill  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  House  Interior  Committee  field 
hearing  in  Cody,  and  at  subsequent  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
hearings  in  Casper.  Riverton.  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

In  December.  1982.  the  Wyoming  blU  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
but  because  of  the  short  amoimt  of  time  re- 
maining in  that  year's  Congressional  ses- 
sion, was  not  considered  by  the  House. 

Following  is  information  about  the  1983 
version  of  the  Wyoming  WUdemess  BUl: 
ruitrosKS  ahs  objbltivis  op  thi  bill 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  ad- 
dress two  major  areas  ol  controversey  and 
concem  in  Wyoming  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sUte's  9.2  mUllon  acres  of  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands: 

1.  The  quertion  of  oU  and  gas  development 
In  exlrtlng  wUdemess  areas;  and 

2.  Numerous  problems  created  by  the 
Forest  Service's  several  rtudies  of  Wyoming 
forest  lands,  including  RARE  I,  RARE  H, 
and  yet  a  third  study  announced  in  Febru- 
ary, 1983.  which  amounts  to  a  RARE  HI. 
This  continuous  rtudying  has  generated  un- 
certainty, confusion,  and  controversy  re- 
garding the  management  status  of  many 
forest  areas  in  Wyoming. 

The  bUl  has  three  major  objectives: 
1.  To  prevent  oU  and  gas  exploratory  drill- 
ing, leasing,  and  development  in  Wyoming's 
CongressionaUy  designated  wUdemess  areas. 

2  To  add  to  the  sUte's  existing  wildemess 
system  the  Popo  Agie  and  CToud  Peak 
Primitive  Areas,  designate  the  Gros  Ventre 
and  Jededlah  Smith  WUdemess  Areas,  and 
make  the  f  oUowing  additions  to  existing  wil- 
demess areas:  the  DuNoir  addition  to  the 
Washakie  WUdemess;  the  Glacier  Addition 
to  the  Pitzpatrick  WUdemess;  and  the  Cor- 
ridor Addition  to  the  Teton  WUdemess.  (See 
the  stotistical  outline  later  in  this  summa- 
ry.) 

3  To  release  for  non-wUdemess  manage- 
ment approxlipately  3.4  mUllon  acres  of 
forest  land  In  Wyoming,  much  of  which  has 
been  in  uncertain  sUtus  for  many  years  as  a 
result  of  the  RARE  I  and  RARE  II  roadless 
area  rtudies  by  the  Forest  Service. 

MAJOK  provisions 

1.  Enermi  and  MineraU  Withdrawal:  The 
bUl  provides  that,  effective  upon  enactment. 
CongressionaUy  designated  wildemess  areas 
In  Wyoming,  including  those  designated  by 
this  bin.  would  be  withdrawn  from  oper- 
ation of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 


laws,  subject  to  valid  exisUng  rights.  OU  and 
gas  exploratory  drilling,  leadng  and  devel- 
opment would  be  prohibited. 

2.  Inventory  of  WiUemeu  Retourca:  The 
federal  government  is  already  required  by 
various  sUtutes.  including  the  National  Ma- 
terials and  Minerals  Policy.  Research  and 
Development  Act,  and  Section  4(dX2)  of  the 
Wildeme«  Act,  to  continuously  assess  the 
minerals  potential  of  federally-owned  lands, 
including  wildemess  areas.  This  assessment 
work  would  continue  under  the  Wyoming 
WUdemess  Act,  except  that  exploratory  oU 
and  gas  drilling  would  be  prohibited. 

3.  Designation  of  New  WiUemeu  AreaK 
In  keeping  with  the  objecUve  of  making  spe- 
cific land  management  decisions  concerning 
forert  lands  in  Wyoming,  the  bill  would  des- 
ignate the  following  areas  as  wilderness, 
thus  adding  them  to  the  National  WUder- 
ness  Preservation  System: 

A.  The  Cloud  Peak  Primitive  Area  to  the 
Bighorn  National  Forest.  Approximately 
157,900  acres  of  this  area  would  be  added  to 
the  wUdemess  system.  The  remaining  lands 
of  the  Bighorn  National  Forert.  including 
262.000  acres  of  land  which  have  been  im- 
properly tied  up  in  a  "further  planning" 
sUtus.  will  be  released  for  non-wildemeas 
msnagement.  The  Cloud  Peak  has  been  In 
primitive  stotus  for  many  years,  and  was 
rtudied  for  possible  wildemess  designation 
in  1974,  during  RARE  I.  and  again  during 
RAREn. 

B.  The  Popo  Agie  Primitive  Area  to  the 
Shoshone  NaUonal  Forert.  Approximately 
101,991  acres  of  this  area.  Including  the 
Middle  pork  RARE  II  area,  would  be  added 
to  the  wUdemess  system.  Uke  the  Ooud 
Peak,  the  Popo  Agie  has  been  in  protected 
sUtus  since  the  1930'a 

C.  The  Gros  Ventre  Area  In  the  Bridger- 
Teton  NaUonal  Forert.  Approximately 
228.547  acres  of  this  area  would  be  added  to 
the  wUdemess  system.  The  addition  would 
be  comprised  of  a  portion  of  the  Gros 
Ventre  RARE  II  study  area,  plus  the  adja- 
cent Sportsman's  Ridge  RARE  II  study 
area,  and  the  1200-acre  Red  Bluff  Ridge/ 
Kinky  Creek  Area.  The  southwestern  comer 
of  the  Gros  Ventre  Area,  which  has  been 
leased  for  potential  oU  and  gas  development, 
would  be  excluded  from  wUdemess.  A  minor 
adjustment  in  the  boundary  of  the  Sports- 
man's Ridge  Area  has  been  made  to  provide 
a  snowmobUe  access  corridor  between  the 
wildemess  area  and  adjacent  private  lands. 

D  The  Jededlah  Smith  Area  in  the 
Targhee  National  Forest.  Approximately 
116.855  acres  of  this  area  would  be  added  to 
the  wUdemess  system.  This  area  is  the  wert 
slope  of  the  Teton  range,  and  lies  along  the 
border  between  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  next 
to  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 

E.  The  DuNolr  Area  of  the  Shoshone  Na- 
tional Forest.  Approximately  11.100  acres 
would  be  added  to  the  existing  Washakie 
Wildemess  Area.  The  remainder  of  this 
28,800  acre  area  would  be  released  for  non- 
wildemess management,  with  restrictions 
on  road  use  aimed  at  protecting  wildlife. 

P.  The  Corridor  Area  of  the  Bridger-Teton 
National  Forest.  Approximately  28.156  acres 
would  be  added  to  the  existing  Teton  Wil- 
demess Area.  This  area  separates  Grand 
Teton  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks,  and 
Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Teton  Wilder- 
ness, and  on  the  west  by  the  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller Parkway. 

G.  The  Glacier  Area  of  the  Shoshone  Na- 
tional Forest.  Approximately  6,497  acres 
would  be  added  to  the  existing  Pltzpatrick 
WUdemess  Area.  This  region,  known  as  the 
Whiskey  Mountain  Area,  is  habiUt  for  one 
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New  wilderness  areas  created  by  the  revised 
Wyoming  Wilderness  Act 

Cloud  Peak  Wilderness 157.900 

Popo  Agie  Wilderness „ 101.991 

Gros  Ventre  WUdemeas 228.550 

Jedediah  Smith  Wilderness 1 16.855 

DuNoir    addition    to    the    Was- 
hakie    11.100 

Corridor  addition  to  the  Teton ....  28.156 
Glacier  addition  to  the  Fitzpa- 

trick 6.497 
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WTOMlRG  WILDERNESS  STATISTICS 

Total  acre  i  In  Wyoming:  62.343.040. 
Total  Nat  onal  Forest  acres  in  Wyoming: 
9,253,067  ( U  .8%  of  State's  acres). 

Existinf  congressionally  designated 
wilderness  areas 

Acre* 
392.169 
193.074 
350,904 
15.260 
557,312 
686,584 


Wilderness 

Wilderness.. 
Wilderness 


Total  (23t7%  of  Wyoming  Na- 
tional 1  orest  lands.  3.6%  of 
SUtes  tlDtal  acres) 2.194.303 


Total 651,049 

Total  Wyoming  Wilderness  following  en- 
actment of  the  revised  Wyoming  Wilderness 
Act:  2,845,352  acres  (30.7%  of  forest  lands, 
4.5%  of  total  State  lands). 

Lands  to  be  released  for  non-wlldemess 
yses:  3,433,325. 

SUIOIARY  OP  NATIONAL  rORXST  ACREAGE 

2,845,352= Existing  and  congressionally  pro- 
posed wilderness. 
2,974,390  =  Lands    currently    managed    for 

non-wildemess. 
3.433,325  =  RARE  II  lands  added  to  the  non- 
wildemess  category  by  this  bill. 
9.253,067= Total  National  Forest  lands  in 
Wyoming. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
seldom  in  our  history  has  there  been  a 
time  when  there  has  been  more  focus 
on  the  subject  of  the  Nation's  wilder- 
ness. I— and  my  Wyoming  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate— are  keenly 
aware  of  this  focus  and  are  deeply 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  wilderness.  We,  as  a  nation, 
must  act  swiftly  to  preserve  certain 
unspoiled  areas  for  our  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy.  We  owe  them  that  her- 
itage and  privilege. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  represent  a 
State  which  contains  many  pristine 
areas  which  rank  extremely  high  on 
the  list  to  be  included  as  any  type  of 
wilderness  area.  I  fuDy  concur  that 
many  of  these  remarkable  areas 
should  now  be  finally  added  to  the  list 
of  protected  areas.  However,  we  owe  to 
our  future  generations  much  more 
than  simply  the  preservation  of  our 
wilderness.  We  must  assure  that  these 
areas  are  designated  in  a  reasonable, 
balanced,  and  well  thought  out  proce- 
dure. We  here  in  Congress  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  planning  for  our  energy 
and  natural  resource  needs  for  those 
future  generations.  In  wilderness  and 
in  energy-rich  States— like  Wyoming— 
the  responsibility  to  respond  to  both 
of  these  often  conflicting  needs  and 
viewpoints  becomes  extremely  acute. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  these  deci- 
sions, the  time  is  now  upon  us  to  final- 
ly make  these  decisions.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  the 
bulk  of  the  Nation's  forests  have  been 
subjected  to  years  of  continued  and  re- 
peated study.  We  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  history  of  RARE  I  and 
RARE  II.  Now  we  are  once  again  faced 
with  another  roadless  areas  review  and 
study  which  will  even  further  delay 
the  professional  management  of  our 
forests.  The  recent  decision  by  the 
Forest  Service  not  to  appeal  the  court 
decision  of  California  against  Block 


will  result  In  a  delay  of  forest  manage- 
ment plans  from  anywhere  from  6  to 
24  months. 

Both  sides— those  proposing  more 
wilderness  and  those  who  insist  that 
the  many  natural  resources  found  in 
these  study  areas  must  be  opened  up 
for  multiple  use.  including  develop- 
ment—are expressing  that  there  has 
been  enough  study.  I  do  most  certainly 
agree.  Therefore,  the  entire  Wyoming 
delegation— Congressman  Dick 

Chenzt,  Senator  Maixx>lm  Wallop, 
and  myself— are  pleased  to  introduce 
into  the  98th  Congress  the  Wyoming 
Wilderness  Act  of  1983. 

This  measure  is  virtually  Identical  to 
the  bill  that  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  last  session.  That  bill  was  a 
product  of  negotiations  with  those 
strongly  interested  in  preserving  Wyo- 
ming's forest  lands  and  those  who  rep- 
resent the  developmental  concerns. 
The  final  language  of  that  measure 
was  forged  out  of  numerous  hearings 
both  within  the  State  of  Wyoming  and 
in  Washington  as  well  as  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming—Ed Herschler.  The  product  of 
those  hearings  has  proven  to  be  a  doc- 
ument which  represents  a  balanced 
and  evenhanded  approach  to  solving 
the  wilderness/development  contro- 
versy. Our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  ap- 
parently concur,  since  this  bill  passed 
both  the  Senate  Energy  and  Public 
Lands  Committee  and  the  full  Senate 
unanimously— and  that  is  assuredly  a 
fine  first  step. 

We  have  a  measure  that  should  do 
much  to  alleviate  the  problems  and 
conflicts  surrounding  the  management 
of  the  national  forests  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

Because  of  the  great  national  inter- 
est and  the  imlque  position  Wyoming 
holds  as  a  State  filled  with  the  treas- 
ures of  both  great  natiu^  beauty,  and 
abundant  energy,  and  timber  re- 
sources, this  legislation  should  serve  as 
a  watershed  for  many  other  State  wil- 
derness bills  that  will  surely  follow. 
The  strong  support  given  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  session  Indicates  the 
acceptance  of  the  various  provisions  of 
this  measure.  This  past  support  has 
made  the  delegation  very  hesitant  to 
alter  the  language  of  the  bUl  although 
some  minimum  changes  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  necessary. 

There  has  been  language  added  to 
emphasize  that  the  biU  represents  a 
three-pronged  approach  to  solving  the 
environmentalist/development  contro- 
versy. The  first  emphasis  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  provide  for  adding  a  signifi- 
cant amount — over  651,000  acres — of 
new  and  spectacular  unspoiled  wilder- 
ness areas  to  our  current  treasury  of 
wilderness.  It  will  include  wilderness 
designation  for  the  Gros  Ventre  and 
the  corridor  addition  in  the  Bridger- 
Teton  National  Forest;  Cloud  Peak  in 
the  Big  Horn  National  Forest;  Popo 
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Glacier  addition ^-^^^  l^l^l^^^ar^ZtA  ior  \X&  r%i\  iXid.  •Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,    I   am 

Total           651.049  SSg'^v^ue^'Srtn^Tre^rS'er I  S^^.^^^^tS^Sj^S  SuTe' 

AS  ::insequence.  we  shall  have  a  t|£p^Ple^^^"  ^^^^^  '^^^^^T^^^^T^.'f^^^'^ 

total   Wyoming   wildemess   acreage-  ^ '™ly  Mid  dewly  in  mind  m  ^^  work  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

following  enactment  of  the  Wyommg  P'-«=^„^^™"2^I^!^d  tat?SJl  Sd  the  Finance  Committee  on  the 

Wildemess  Act-of  2.845352  acres.  «^  l\  S,e^iu^We^l  tS?  b^S^  SSsident's   original   proposal   In   the 

In  view  of  the  possible  impact  and  f^  °;  "»«  ^^'-.y.^iZ^^          £^t  two  97th  Congress.  Senators  Bakzr.  Percy. 

interference    with   some   communlca-  ^f  e  b^aiiced  appro^  o^  dakforth.  HEiifz.  Symms,  and  Wallop 

tions  equipment    the  delegation  has  el^f^'^^^^J^^errfa^n^SiJseS  ^In  me  In  presenting  to  this  Congress 

determined  the  Laramie  Peak  area  10-  ^ff"^Xp^entdSoiS^  regarding  an    important    program    designed    to 

cated  in  southeastem  Wyoming  will  be  J^^  .^^^.f/^S^es        ^^  regaramg  ^^^^  ^^  g^^t^^^rn  neighbors  to  devel- 

better  and  more  efficiently  senred  and  °"I^^°'^^jy.^^5;i'Sf  of  this  measure  is  op  economicaUy  and  to  Join  in  a  new. 

nation.  '""  „Ill,wi„  ^ft^n  rpn^titive  nrocess  The  bill  contains  two  titles.  The  first 

Each  of  the  new  wildemess  areas  and  seemingly  of^^.^^P^tlUve  process  ine                                        duty-free 

provided  for  in  this  bill  is  a  prime  ex-  of  ^^hevw^o^  studies  reading  the  wouW  J^^f^jg^j^^^^ugible  benefi- 

ample  of  land  in  its  pristine  and  natu-  Nations  *o^f /  ^J^ J^^J.^^t^JuSt  Sa^countries.  There  are  several  ex- 

ral  condition  and  we  feel  it  should  be  RARE  II  ^^"^^  f  JLriJd  wS  fS  at  ceptlons  for  Import-sensitive  products, 

left  unimpaired  for  the  use  aiid  enjoy-  ^^•^at  this  waitmg  period  was  raauy  ^  p                  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

ment  of  future  generations.  It  is  land  ?e,f"i,^°!^^fn:t  m^k  h^  guards  to  protect  domestic  industries 

as  the  Wildemess  Preservation  Act  of  faljf wma  agatast  Bl^^^  J^    injWious  import  surges.  The 

1964  defines  it.  as  areas  "where  earth  this  '^"e  ^,^^«  f^°|S  °"*^/^e  n  exoerTtions   are   those   voted   by   the 

and  Its  community  are  untrampled  by  bm  snakes  It  clew  tlmt  the  Rim^^  SS^d  Finance   Committee   last 

man  and  where  man  himself  is  a  vis^    J^^^^  f^f^^.^fj^^^  S^w2  to    feTanTtaclude  textUes  and  apparel 

^.T.^l^.'^^r-^-  ISmIstsM  S'rrSaU""SJ£^°"SS 

and  gas  drilling  or  development-sub-  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  '^e™^  the  eliSbUlty  requirements  for  the 
ject  to  any  valid  existing  right^.  We  in  P^^"fSi°\hL  1S,u^^re^t  ie  Snefici?^  <J.mSies;  generally,  the 
the  Wyoming  delegation  have  long  felt  Vfar  2000  ™  ^JL^^^^^rSTveSd  countries  must  be  engage  In  construe- 
that  these  beautiful,  natural  areas  <»"a^,^*f«  ^°^/^°f^  n«,Deri5  sS-S  tlve  self-help  measures  that  wiU 
SeeCment"'  T^S^pr^SSosmorS  ^i^SlarouTTo^f  el^un^STtS  a^rS  enable  them  to  benefit  fully  from  the 

Sr/TomeSl  "SrS^t     ?^  P^^^V^'^nSe^' Which  i^\'?o^:  ''^^II  offers  a  tax  incentive  to 

months  in  Congress  and  in  the  admin-  po«es  ^^  ™»f  "P/^^";^' ^^^^     ^  *  '^°''  b<St  development  in  the  tourist  and 

istratlon-as    witnessed    by    the    Ian-  c^P^^I^PJ^Jt^t^^e^Jeieased  lands  service  industries  of  the  beneficiary 

guage  included  In  last  year's  Interior      Jo Jmure  tt^  the  re^asM  s^  ^^  ^^^  investment  tax 

appropriations  budget  which  prohibits  wiU  definitely  receive  the  r^^  nav^                                      ^^^  ^m  i„. 

the  on  and  gas  leasing  of  wlldeme^  fo^jnultlple  use   our  bill  J^f^te  that  ^reou  P  ^  convention    buslness-ex- 

and  wUdemess  study  areas.  The  ad-  such  us^  ^i^^^l^tfe  pro^t?on  pei^d^uction  passed  by  the  House 

ministration  has  also  fully  sup^rted  li")^t«'*i°-i^^„f^2_^iS  oi  RepresenUtlves.  This  would  allow 

this  essential  prohibition  and  Secre-  ^nd  management,  develo^^^^^  taxpayers   to   deduct   necessary 

tary  of  the  Interior.  James  Watt,  has  ^ioPfJj,^^^^*/*^"'^.!^^ "^  and  proper  business  expenses  assoclat- 

rtSlrerdJAnrShr^t^^^/-  SS^^^eirtrSLrh^Slng:  ed  vSth  attending  conventions  In  the 
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bill  includes  some  of  the 
President  Intends  to  Im- 
promote  the  growth  of 
and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
them  from  significant 
larm   arising   from   the 
arrangement.  Puerto 
Virgin  Islands  long  have 
market  access  to 
Itates  that  has  enabled 
economically  much 
their  similarly  situated 
i^eighbors.    The    one-way 
area  may  diminish  this 
)  dvantage.  The  President 
undertake  a  number  of 
and    protective    meas- 
which  will  require  legls- 
Ineluded   In  this  bill. 
4ithority  to  remove  duty- 
of  rum  from  the  bene- 
when  It  threatens  the 
Rico  and  the  Virgin 
derive  from  rebates  of 
taxes  on  rum  to  them, 
provides  that  excise 
from  other  nations  will 
Puerto  Rico  and  the 
In  addition,  the  Presi- 
to  Increase  the  maxl- 
content  permissible  for 
of  products  from  the 
to  treat  producers 
Industry  for  pur- 
relief;  and  to  exempt 
associated  with  the 
of  Virgin  Islands  rum 
of  the  Federal  Water 
Act. 


Co:  itrol . 


raoropiiD  U.S.  nmsisTS  n  thx 

CABmSAH 

Mr.  President,  this  should  be  the 
dem  >nstrate  to  our  Caribbean 
eadershlp  that  will  show 
out  of  their  economic 
strengthen  their  demo- 
Instittitions.  The  beneficiary  na- 
CBI  are  widely  divergent 
histories,     languages, 
governments.  But  they 
common  characteristics: 
s^ferlng  severe  economic 
are  Increasingly  ori- 
econo^iically,  politically,  and  so- 
United  States— and  to- 
form  our  southern  border, 
this  country  failed  ade- 
iomprehend  our  national 
his  Integrated  region,  and 
advantage  of  the  mutual 
greater      cooperation 


w  ly 


aid 


th! 


tui 


offers.  These  interests  are  profoundly 
important. 

In  a  region  suffering  a  history  of 
conflict,  the  16  recently  emergent  na- 
tions of  the  Caribbean  Basin  offer  In 
their  nascent  states  a  tempting  target 
for  Soviet  troublemaking.  The  an- 
nouncement last  year  of  a  Soviet  aid 
package  to  Oranada.  and  recent  re- 
ports of  Cuban  interference  In  Suri- 
nam, provide  timely  examples  of  real 
concerns  for  our  borders,  our  sea 
lanes,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  United  States  has  great  econom- 
ic ties  to  the  region.  Despite  their  colo- 
nial past,  the  CBI  countries  import 
more  from  the  United  States  than  any 
other  country.  Last  year  this  amount- 
ed to  about  $6.3  billion— nearly  double 
what  we  imported  from  them,  exclud- 
ing petroleimL  U.S.  direct  Investment 
reached  nearly  $10  billion  in  1981.  We 
Import  over  90  percent  of  our  industri- 
al requirements  of  bauxite  and  alimil- 
na  from  the  Caribbean  countries,  and 
rely  on  them  to  a  significant  degree 
for  nickel.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
region  offers  a  vast  new  market  for 
American  products,  if  only  greater  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  can  be 
brought  about  there. 

Besides  the  economic  and  security 
Interests,  the  United  States  is  bound 
by  an  increasing  web  of  social  ties  with 
the  Caribbean  Basin  countries.  Some 
estimate  that,  excluding  Mexicans, 
over  250.000  lUegal  immigrants  now 
enter  the  United  States  yearly  from 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  Central  America.  Their  desperate 
desire  to  seek  political  or  economic 
emanlcipation  in  this  coimtry  is  per- 
haps matched  only  in  magnitude  by 
the  strain  on  the  services  of  our  na- 
tional and  State  governments  provide 
them  once  they  are  here.  I  note  that 
the  entire  region  in  fiscal  year  1982 
the  United  SUtes  targeted  about  $475 
million  in  developmental  aid;  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  of 
Florida  have  spent  over  twice  that  on 
Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees  since  the 
Mariel  Boatlif  t. 

The  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
exploit  these  increasingly  strong  ties 
to  the  Caribbean  Basin  countries  rests 
on  their  own  stability.  As  the  nations 
of  Central  America  struggle  to  end 
armed  conflict  among  themselves  and 
with  Communist  guerrillas,  as  the  Car- 
ibbean nations  attempt  to  restructure 
their  economies  away  from  centuries 
of  dependency  on  transfers  from  their 
former  colonial  sovereigns,  an  historic 
opportunity  presents  Itself  to  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  placing  them 
on  a  firm,  permanent  path  to  growth 
and  stability.  The  President's  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative  embodies  a  sound 
plan  to  that  end. 

THX  CBi:  Alt  OPrORTmnTT  FOR  BOLD 
LXADDISRIP 

In  a  Washington  Post  colimm  last 
year.  International  economist,  Gustav 
Ramls  of  Yale  University  stated  well 


the  need  for  a  "credible,  nonpatema- 
llstic  framework"  for  facilitating  eco- 
nomic reform  and  development  in  de- 
veloping countries.  He  said  in  part: 

Receipt  of  an  annuml  aid  allocation  is 
clearly  not  a  country's  birthright  to  be  ex- 
tended automatically.  Just  because  it  Is  poor 
and  we  are  rich:  at  times  the  effective  use  of 
aid.  In  fact,  means  the  courage  to  be  passive 
and  bankerlike  vis-a-vts  some  developing 
countries  for  some  years  on  end.  But  It  also 
means  that  we  must  be  able  to  respond 
when  and  if  such  countries  do  come  forward 
with  a  package  of  policy  changes  that  make 
sense  and  ask  our  help  in  ctislUoning  the  in- 
evitable pain  of  gettins  from  here  to  there. 

By  offering  market  incentives  in  the 
form  of  trade,  tax.  and  other  meas- 
ures, and  by  esxtending  aid  to  ease  the 
transition  to  stable,  competitive  econo- 
mies, the  CBI  demonstrates  that  this 
country  is  able  to  respond  positively  to 
vital  needs— and  opportunities. 

Twenty  of  the  CBI  countries  could 
fit  within  the  boundaries  of  the  King 
Ranch  in  Texas:  the  CBI,  even  if  suc- 
cessful beyond  all  expectations,  cannot 
begin  to  engender  economic  growth 
that  will  seriously  threaten  any  of  our 
domestic  Interests,  and  for  those  few 
industries  that  feel  threatened,  the 
legislation  provides  ample  safeguards 
against  injury.  But  by  adopting  appro- 
priate free-market  programs,  and  with 
the  CBI's  incentives,  these  small  bene- 
ficiary nations  are  capable  of  signifi- 
cant self-improvement.  None  of  the 
beneficiaries  claim  the  benefits  of  the 
CBI  as  a  matter  of  right:  the  success 
of  the  program  is  of  great  mutual  in- 
terest. 

This  legislation  is  being  introduced 
in  both  Houses  with  broad  support.  I 
intend  to  seek  an  early  opportunity 
for  Finance  Committee  action,  and  I 
hope  the  members  will  join  me  in 
bringing  the  program  to  successful 
fruition  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  544 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    VniUd   States   oif 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act". 

TITLE  I— DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT 

SECTION   I«l.  AUTHORITY  TO  GRANT  DUTY-FREE 
TREATMENT. 

The  President  may  proclaim  duty-free 
treatment  for  all  eligible  articles  from  any 
beneficiary  country  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

SECTION  IK.  BENEFICIARY  COUNTRY. 

(aXl)  For  purposes  of  this  title— 
(A)  The  term  "beneficiary  country"  means 
any  country  listed  in  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  is  In  effect  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  President  designating  such  coun- 
try as  a  beneficiary  country  for  purposes  of 
this  title.  Before  the  President  designates 


any  country  as  a  beneficiary  country  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  he  shall  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
his  intention  to  malce  such  designation,  to- 
gether with  the  considerations  entering  into 
such  decision. 

(B)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 

States.  ,„  _i„ 

(C)  The  term  "TSUS"  means  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19  VS.C. 
1202). 

(2)  If  the  President  has  designated  any 
country  as  a  beneficiary  country  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  he  shall  not  terminate 
such  designation  (either  by  issuing  a  procla- 
mation for  that  purpose  or  by  issuing  a 
proclamation  which  has  the  effect  of  termi- 
nating such  designation)  unless,  at  least 
sixty  days  before  such  termination,  he  has 
notified  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  and  has  notified  such  country  of 
his  intention  to  terminate  such  designation, 
together  with  the  considerations  entering 
into  such  decision. 

(b)  In  designating  countries  as  benefici- 
ary countries"  under  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  only  the  following  coun- 
tries and  territories  or  successor  political  en- 
tities: 


Anguilla 

Antigua  and  Barbuda 

Bahamas,  The 

Barbados 

Belize 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominica 

Dominican  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Grenada 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 


Nicaragua 

Panama 

Saint  Lucia 

Saint  Vincent  and 
the  Grenadines 

Surinam 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cayman  Islands 

Montserrat 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Saint  Christopher- 
Nevis 

Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands 

Virgin  Islands, 
British 


In  addition,  the  President  shall  not  desig- 
nate any  country  a  beneficiary  country 
under  this  title—  ^^ 

(1)  If  such  country  Is  a  Communist  coun- 
try; 

(2)  If  such  country— 

(A)  has  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  oth- 
erwise seized  ownership  or  control  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  a  United  SUtes  citizen  or  by 
a  corporation,  partnership,  or  associaUon 
which  is  50  per  centum  or  more  beneficlaUy 
owned  by  United  SUtes  citizens, 

(B)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nulluy 
an  existing  contract  or  agreement  with  a 
United  SUtes  citizen  or  a  copormtlon,  part- 
nership, or  association  which  U  50  per 
centum  or  more  beneficially  owned  by 
United  SUtes  citizens,  the  effect  of  which  Is 
to  nationalize,  expropriate,  or  otherwise 
seize  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned,  or  .       ^   ^  . 

(C)  has  imposed  or  enforced  taxes  or 
other  exactions,  restrictive  maintenance  or 
operatioiua  conditions,  or  other  measi^ 
with  respect  to  property  so  owned,  the 
effect  of  which  Is  to  naUonallze,  expropri- 
ate or  otherwise  seize  ownership  or  control 
of  such  property,  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that— 

(I)  prompt,  adequate,  and  effecUve  com- 
pensation has  been  or  is  being  made  to  such 
citizen,  corporation,  partnerhsip,  or  associa- 
tion, .J 

(II)  good-faith  negotiations  to  provide 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion under  the  applicable  provisions  of  ta- 
temaUon  law  are  in  progress,  or  such  coun- 


try is  otherwise  taking  steps  to  discharge  lU 
obligations  under  international  law  with  re- 
spect to  such  citizen,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association,  or 

(lii)  a  dispute  involving  such  dtlzen.  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  associaUon,  over 
compensation  for  such  a  seizure  has  been 
submitted  to  arbitration  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  for  the  Settlement 
of  Investment  Disputes,  or  in  another  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  forum,  and  promptly  fur- 
nishes a  copy  of  such  determination  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  If  such  country  falls  to  act  In  good 
faith  in  recognizing  as  binding  or  In  enforc- 
ing arbitral  awards  in  favor  of  United  SUtea 
citizens  or  a  corporation,  partnership  or  as- 
sociation which  is  50  per  centum  or  more 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens, 
which  have  been  made  by  arbitrators  ap- 
pointed for  each  case  or  by  permanent  arbi- 
tral bodies  to  which  the  parties  Involved 
have  submitted  their  dispute; 

(4)  If  such  country  affords  preferential 
treatment  to  the  producU  of  a  developed 
country,  other  than  the  United  States, 
which  has,  or  Is  likely  to  have,  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  United  SUtes  commerce, 
unless  the  President  has  received  assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  that  such  preferential 
treatment  will  be  eliminated  or  that  acUon 
will  be  taken  to  assure  that  there  will  be  no 
such  significant  adverse  effect,  and  he  re- 
porU  those  assurances  to  the  Congress: 

(5)  If  a  government-owned  entity  In  such 
country  engages  in  the  broadcast  of  copy- 
righted material,  including  films  or  televi- 
sion material,  belonging  to  United  SUtes 
copyright  owners  without  their  express  con- 
sent; and  ^       i       » 

(6)  unless  such  coxmtry  Is  a  signatory  to  a 
treaty,  convention,  protocol,  or  other  agree- 
ment regarding  the  extradition  of  United 
States  citizens. 

Paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and  (3)  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  designation  of  any  country  as  a 
beneficiary  country  imder  this  Act  if  the 
President  determines  that  such  designation 
will  be  in  the  national  economic  or  sectulty 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  and  reports 
such  determination  to  the  Congress  with  his 
reasons  therefor. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  designate 
any  country  a  beneficiary  country  under 
this  title,  the  President  shaU  take  Into  ac- 
count—  ^        ... 

(1)  an  expression  by  such  country  of  1« 
desire  to  be  so  designated; 

(2)  the  economic  conditions  In  such  coun- 
try, the  living  standards  of  lU  Inhabitants, 
and  any  other  economic  factors  which  he 
deems  u>propriate; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  has 
assured  the  United  SUtes  It  will  provide  eq- 
ulUble  and  reasonable  access  to  the  mar- 
keto  and  basic  commodity  resources  of  such 
country;  ^  .  _  .  , 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  fol- 
lows the  accepted  rules  of  IntemaUonal 
trade  provided  for  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  weU  as  appU- 
cable  trade  agreemente  approved  under  sec- 
Uon  2(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreementa  Act  of 

1979: 

(5)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  uses 
export  subsidies  or  Imposes  export  perform- 
ance requirements  or  local  content  requlre- 
mente  which  distort  international  trade; 

(6)  the  degree  to  which  the  trade  poUcles 
of  such  country  as  they  relate  to  other  ben- 
eficiary countries  are  contributing  to  the  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  the  region; 


(7)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  is 
undertaking  self-help  measures  to  promote 
Ite  own  economic  development; 

(8)  the  degree  to  which  workers  In  such 
country  are  afforded  reasonable  workplace 
condlUons  and  enjoy  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively; 

(9)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  pro- 
hibiU  iU  nationals  from  engaging  In  the 
broadcast  of  copyrighted  material,  including 
films  or  television  material,  belonging  to 
United  SUtes  copyright  owners  without 
their  express  consent;  and 

(10)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  is 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tlUe.  ^^ 

(d)  General  headnote  S(a)  of  the  "TSUS 
(relating  to  producU  of  the  Insular  posseiF 
slons)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  paragraph: 

"(tv)  subject  to  the  provisions  In  section 
103  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act.  articles  which  are  imported 
from  Insular  poMessions  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  receive  duty  treatment  no  len 
favorable  than  the  treatment  afforded  such 
articles  when  they  are  Imported  Jrom  a  ben- 
eficiary country  under  such  Act.". 

(e)  The  President  shaU,  afUr  complying 
with  the  requlremenU  of  subsection  (aK2), 
withdraw  or  suspend  the  designation  of  any 
country  as  a  beneficiary  country  If,  after 
such  designation,  he  determines  that  as  the 
result  of  changed  dicumstances  such  coun- 
try would  be  barred  from  designation  as  a 
beneficiary  country  under  subsection  (b). 


SECnON  IM.  BUGIBLE  PARTICLia 

(aXl)  Unless  otherwise  excluded  from  eli- 
gibility by  this  UUe.  the  duty-free  treatment 
provided  under  this  UUe  shaU  apply  to  any 
article  which  Is  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  a  beneficiary  country  If — 

(A)  that  article  is  imported  directly  tram  a 
beneficiary  country  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  cost  or  value  of  the 
materials  produced  In  a  beneficiary  country 
or  two  or  more  beneficiary  countries,  plus 
(11)  the  direct  cosU  of  processing  operaUons 
performed  in  a  beneficiary  country  or  coun- 
tries is  not  less  than  35  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  such  article  at  the  time  it  is 
entered. 

Ptor  purposes  of  determining  the  percentage 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B),  the  term 
■beneflcUuT  country"  Includes  "»e„Cp™: 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
SUtes  Virgin  Islands.  If  the  cost  or  value  of 
materials  prxKluced  In  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  SUtes  (other  than  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico)  is  included  with 
respect  to  an  article  to  which  thU  para- 
graph applies,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  thf  article 
at  the  time  it  is  entered  that  is  attributable 
to  such  United  SUtes  cost  or  value  may  be 
appUed  toward  determining  the  percentage 
referred  to  In  subparagrwh  (B). 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  regulations  providing 
that,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  duty-free 
treatment  under  this  UUe.  an  article  must 
be  wholly  the  growth,  product,  or  manufac- 
ture of  a  beneficiary  country,  or  must  be  a 
new  or  different  article  of  commerce  which 
has  been  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
Ui  the  beneflcUuT  country;  but  no  article  or 
material  of  a  beneHclary  country  shall  be  el- 
igible for  such  treatment  by  virtue  of 
having  merely  undergone— 
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(A)  simple 
ations,  or 

(B)  mere  dilution 
Uon  with  ani  ither 
materially  al^r 
arUcle. 

(3)  As  used 
"direct  costs 
eludes,  but  is 

(A)  all  actiial 
growth,  production, 
bly  of  the 
fringe  benefits, 
cost    of   eng^eering, 
control,  and 

(B)  dies,  mblds, 
on  machinery 
locable  to  the 


combining  or  packaging  oper- 


in  this  subsection,  the  phrase 
of  processing  operations"  in- 
not  limited  to- 
labor  costs  involved  in  the 
manufacture,  or  assem- 
s^ific  merchandise,  including 
on-the-job  training  and  the 
supervisory,    quality 
4milar  personnel:  and 

tooling,  and  depreciation 
and  equipment  which  are  al- 
specif  ic  merchandise. 

Such  phrase  does  not  include  costs  which 
are  not  direlly  attributable  to  the  mer- 
chandise com  emed  or  are  not  costs  of  man- 
ufacturing tie  product,  such  as  (1)  profit, 
and  (ii)  genei-al  expenses  of  doing  business 
which  are  eitfker  not  allocable  to  the  specific 
merchandise  or  are  not  related  to  the 
growth,  prodi  iction,  manufacture,  or  assem- 
bly of  the  m<  rchandlse,  such  as  administra- 
tive salaries,  casualty  and  liability  insur- 
advertiklng,  and  salesmen's  salaries. 


I  tit  le 


f  ootwe  u 


ance 
commissions 

(b)    The 
under  this 

(I)  textUe 
subject  to  tej^ile 

(2) 
goods,  work 
parel  not 
fectlve  date 
for  the 

of  Preferences 
Act  of  1974; 

(3)  tuna, 
manner,  in  aiHight 

(4)  petroleui, 
from  petrolefm, 
schedule  4  of 

(cKl)  As 
(A)  The 


r  expenses, 
dutyfree    treatment    provided 

shall  not  apply  to— 
iiid  apparel  articles  which  are 
agreements: 

handbags,    luggage,    flat 

gloves,  and  leather  wearing  ap- 

at  the  time  of  the  ef- 

this  title  as  eligible  articles 

of  the  Generalized  System 

under  tiUe  V  of  the  Trade 


des  Ignated 

of 
purp<ise 


i  USi!d 


terin 


Flan 


lei/el  i 


means— 

(i)  sugars, 
for  in  items 
and 

(U)  articles 
vided  for  in 
1  of  the  TSU$ 

(B)  The 
Production 
and  proposal^ 
present  level 
nutritional 
eflclary  country 
ed  by  chang^ 
ship  that  wil 
of  sugar  and 
response   to 
tended  undei 
Plan  must 
such 

country  as 
for  purposes 
including  but 

(i)  the  current 
and  nutrition  al 

(11)    currei^ 
export  of 

(ill) 
export  of 
result  of  the 
States  marke  i 

(iv) 
the  expande<  I 
because  of 
occur  at  the 
tion:  and 


specify  I 
proposed 
tie 


'sugir 
expect  !d 
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with  water  or  mere  dilu- 

substance  that  does  not 

the  characteristics  of  the 


prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
containers:  or 
or  any   product  derived 
provided  for  in  part  10  of 
^;he  TSUS. 

in  this  subsection— 
"sugar  and  beef  products" 


tem 


sirups,  and  molasses  provided 
1  55.20  and  155.30  of  the  TSUS, 

of  beef  or  veal,  however  pro- 
4ibpart  B  of  part  2  of  schedule 


Plan"  means  a  Stable  Food 
that  consists  of  measures 
designed  to  ensure  that  the 
of  food  production  in,  and  the 
of  the  population  of.  a  ben- 
will  not  be  adversely  affect- 
in  land  use  and  land  owner- 
result  if  Increased  production 
beef  products  is  undertaken  in 
the   duty-free   treatment   ex- 
this  title  to  such  products.  A 
such  facts  regarding,  and 
actions   by,   a   beneficiary 
President  deems  necessary 
}f  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
not  limited  to— 

levels  of  food  production 
health  of  the  population; 
levels    of    production    and 
and  beef  products: 
increases  in  production  and 
sfgar  and  beef  products  as  a 
duty-free  access  to  the  United 
provided  under  this  title: 
s  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
production  of  those  products 
^ch  duty-free  suxess  will  not 
expense  of  staple  food  produc- 


(V)  proposals  for  a  system  to  monitor  the 
impact  of  such  duty-free  access  on  staple 
food  production  and  land  use  and  land  own- 
ership patterns. 

(2)  Duty-free  treatment  extended  under 
this  title  to  sugar  and  beef  products  that  are 
the  product  of  a  beneficiary  country  shall 
be  suspended  by  the  President  under  this 
subsection  if — 

(A)  the  beneficiary  country,  within  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  its  des- 
ignation as  such  a  country  under  section 
102,  does  not  submit  a  Plan  to  the  President 
for  evaluation: 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  his  evaluation,  the 
President  determines  that  the  Plan  of  a 
beneficiary  country  does  not  meet  the  crite- 
ria set  forth  in  paragraph  (IXB):  or 

(C)  as  a  result  of  the  monitoring  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Plan  under  paragraph  (5).  the 
President  determines  that  a  beneficiary 
country  is  not  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
implement  its  Plan,  or  that  the  measures 
and  proposals  in  the  Plan,  although  being 
implemented,  are  not  achieving  their  pur- 
poses. 

(4)  Before  the  President  suspends  duty- 
free treatment  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(2KA).  (B),  or  (C)  to  the  sugar  and  beef 
products  of  a  beneficiary  country,  he  must 
offer  to  enter  into  consultation  with  the 
beneficiary  country  for  punx>ses  of  formu- 
lating appropriate  remedial  action  which 
may  be  taken  by  that  country  to  avoid  such 
suspension.  If  the  beneficiary  country 
thereafter  enters  into  consultation  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  undertakes  to  formu- 
late remedial  action  in  good  faith,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  withhold  the  suspension  of  duty- 
free treatment  on  the  condition  that  the  re- 
medial action  agreed  upon  be  appropriately 
implemented  by  that  country. 

(5)  The  President  shall  monitor  on  a  bien- 
nial basis  the  operation  of  the  Plans  imple- 
mented by  beneficiary  countries,  and  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  Congress  by 
Mareh  15  following  the  close  of  each  bienni- 
um,  that— 

(A)  specifies  the  extent  to  which  each 
Plan,  and  remedial  actions,  if  any,  agreed 
upon  under  paragraph  (4),  have  been  imple- 
mented: and 

(B)  evaluates  the  results  of  such  imple- 
mentation. 

(6)  The  President  shall  terminate  any  sus- 
pension of  duty-free  treatment  imposed 
under  this  subsection  if  he  determines  that 
the  beneficiary  country  has  taken  appropri- 
ate action  to  remedy  the  factors  on  which 
the  suspension  was  based. 

(d)  For  such  period  as  there  is  in  effect  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  624)  to  protect  a  price-support  pro- 
gram for  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  the  im- 
portation and  duty-free  treatment  of  sugars, 
sirups,  and  molasses  classified  under  items 
155.20  and  155.30  of  the  TSUS  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  the  following  manner: 

(1)(A)  For  all  beneficiary  countries,  except 
those  subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  and  para- 
graph (2),  duty-free  treatment  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  the  same  manner  as  it  Is  provided 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.8.C.  2461  et  seq.),  at  the  time  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  title:  except  that  the 
President  upon  the  reconunendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  suspend  or 
adjust  upward  the  value  limitation  provided 
for  in  section  504(c)<l)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  on  the  duty-free  treatment  afforded  to 
beneficiary  countries  under  this  section  if 
he  finds  that  such  adjustment  will  not  inter- 


fere with  the  price  support  program  for 
sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  and  is  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  market  conditions. 

(B)  As  an  alternative  to  subparagraph  (A), 
the  President  may,  at  the  request  of  a  bene- 
flciuy  country  not  subject  to  paragraph  (2) 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  elect  to  permit  sugar, 
sirups,  and  molasses  from  that  country  to 
enter  duty-free  during  a  calendar  year  sub- 
ject to  quantitative  limitations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  President  on  the  quantity  of 
sugar,  sirups,  and  molasses  entered  from 
that  country. 

(2)  For  the  following  countries  whose  ex- 
ports of  sugar,  sirups,  and  molasses  in  1981 
were  not  eligible  for  duty-free  treatment  be- 
cause of  the  operation  of  section  504(c)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the  quantity  of 
sugar,  sirups,  and  molasses  which  may  be 
entered  in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  no  more  than  the  quantity  specified 
below: 

Metric  ton* 

780,000 

210.000 

160.000 


Dominican  Republic. 

Guatemala 

Panama 


Such  sugar,  sirups,  and  molasses  shall  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  except  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  President,  uix>n  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may 
suspend  or  adjust  upward  the  quantitative 
limitations  imposed  under  paragraph  (1KB) 
or  (2)  if  he  determines  such  action  will  not 
interfere  with  the  price  support  program  for 
sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  and  is  appropri- 
ate in  light  of  market  conditions.  The  Presi- 
dent, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  may  suspend  the 
duty-free  treatment  for  all  or  part  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  sirups,  and  molasses  per- 
mitted to  be  entered  by  paragraphs  (1KB) 
and  (2)  if  such  action  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  price-support  program  for  sugar  beets 
and  sugar  cane. 

(4)  Any  quantitative  limitation  imposed 
on  a  beneficiary  country  under  paragraph 
(1KB)  or  (2)  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  limitation  permits  a  lesser  quanti- 
ty of  sugar,  sirups  and  molasses  to  be  en- 
tered from  that  country  than  the  quantity 
that  would  be  permitted  to  be  entered  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(eKl)  The  President  may  by  proclamation 
suspend  the  duty-free  treatment  provided 
by  this  title  with  respect  to  any  eligible  arti- 
cle and  may  prcKlaim  a  duty  rate  for  such 
article  if  such  action  is  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  or 
section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  Any  proclamation  issued  pursuant  to 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  is 
in  effect  when  duty-free  treatment  pursuant 
to  section  101  of  this  title  is  proclaimed 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  modified  or  ter- 
minated. 

(2)  In  any  report  by  the  International 
Trade  Conunission  to  the  President  under 
section  201(dKl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
regarding  any  article  for  which  duty-free 
treatment  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Commission 
shall  state  whether  and  to  what  extent  its 
findings  and  recommendations  apply  to 
such  article  when  imported  from  benefici- 
ary countries.  With  respect  to  any  article 
which  is  subject  to  import  relief  in  effect  at 
the  time  duty-free  treatment  is  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  section  101  of  this  title,  the 
President  may  reduce  or  terminate  the  ap- 
plication of  such  import  relief  to  imports 
from  beneficiary  countries  prior  to  its  other- 


wise scheduled  date  pursuant  to  the  criteria 
and  procedures  of  subsections  (h)  and  (I)  of 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(3)  For  purixjses  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c) 
of  section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  the 
suspension  of  the  duty-free  treatment  pro- 
vided by  this  title  shall  be  treated  as  an  in- 
crease in  duty. 

(4)  No  proclamation  which  provides  solely 
for  a  suspension  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  ar- 
ticle shall  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  and 
(c)  of  section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
unless  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  in  addition  to  making  an 
affirmative  determination  with  respect  to 
such  article  under  section  201(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  determines  in  the  course 
of  its  investigation  under  section  201(b)  that 
the  serious  injury  (or  threat  thereof)  sub- 
stantially caused  by  imports  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  a  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive article  results  from  the  duty-free 
treatment  provided  by  this  title. 

(fKl)  If  a  petition  is  filed  with  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  regarding  a  perishable  product  and  al- 
leging injury  from  imports  from  beneficiary 
countries,  then  the  petition  may  also  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
a  request  that  emergency  relief  be  granted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  article. 

(2)  Within  fourteen  days  after  the  filing 
of  a  petition  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  perishable  product 
from  a  beneficiary  country  is  being  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  a  perishable 
product  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the 
imported  product  and  that  emergency 
action  is  warranted,  he  shall  advise  the 
President  and  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  emergency  action;  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
publish  a  notice  of  his  determination  not  to 
recommend  the  imposition  of  emergency 
action  and  so  advise  the  petitioner. 

(3)  Within  seven  days  after  the  President 
receives  a  recommendation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  emergency 
action  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  he  shall  issue  a  proclamation 
withdrawing  the  duty-free  treatment  pro- 
vided by  this  title  or  publish  a  notice  of  his 
determination  not  to  take  emergency  action. 

(4)  The  emergency  action  provided  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  cease 
to  apply— 

(A)  upon  the  proclamation  of  import 
relief  pursuant  to  section  202(aKl)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974, 

(B)  on  the  day  the  President  makes  a  de- 
termination pursuant  to  section  203(bK2) 
not  to  impose  import  relief, 

(C)  in  the  event  of  a  report  of  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission  con- 
Uining  a  negative  finding,  on  the  day  the 
Commission's  report  Is  submitted  to  the 
I»resident,  or 

(D)  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  because  of  changed  circumstances  such 
relief  is  no  longer  warranted. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "perishable  product"  means— 

(A)  live  plants  provided  for  in  subpart  A  of 
part  6  of  schedule  1  of  the  TSUS: 

(B)  fresh  or  chilled  vegetables  provided 
for  in  items  135.10  through  138.42  of  the 
TSUS: 


(C)  fresh  mushrooms  provided  for  in  item 
144.10  of  the  TSUS; 

(D)  fresh  fruit  provided  for  in  terms 
146.10,  146.20,  146.30.  146.50  through  146.62 
146.90,  146.91,  147.03  through  147.33,  147.50 
through  149.21  and  149.50  of  the  TSUS;  and 

(E)  fresh  cut  flowers  provided  for  in  items 
192.17,  192.18.  and  192.21  of  the  TSUS. 

(g)  No  proclamation  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  affect  fees  Imposed  pursuant 
to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  624). 

SEC.  IM.  MBASUBES  FOR  PUERTO  RICO  AND 
UNITED  STATES  INSULAR  POSSES- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  general  headnote  3(a)  of  the  TSUS  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (I)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "50  percent"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "70  percent",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "total  value",  "(or 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  total  value 
with  respect  to  articles  described  in  section 
103(b)  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act)";  and 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (ii)  by  striking  out 
"50  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"70  percent". 

(b)  Item  813.31  of  the  TSUS  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "4  liters"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "5  liters",  and  by  Inserting  after 
"United  States,",  "and  not  more  thiui  4 
liters  of  which  shall  have  been  produced 
elsewhere  than  in  such  Insular  posses- 
sions,". 

(c)  If  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  taxes  cov- 
ered into  the  treasuries  of  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  pursuant 
to  section  7652(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  reduced  below  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  covered  over  if  the  im- 
ported rum  had  been  produced  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  United  SUtes  Virgin  Islands, 
then  the  President  shall  consider  compensa- 
tion measures  and.  in  this  regard,  may  with- 
draw the  duty-free  treatment  on  rum  pro- 
vided by  this  title.  The  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
measures  he  takes. 

(d)  Section  1112  of  the  Trade  AgreemenU 
Act  of  1979  (19  U.S.C.  2682)  is  repealed. 

(e)  No  action  pursuant  to  this  title  may 
affect  any  tariff  duty  imposed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to  section 
319  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UJ3.C. 
1319)  on  coffee  Imported  into  Puerto  Rico. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  19V4,  the  term  "industry" 
shall  include  producers  located  in  the 
United  States  insular  possessions. 

(g)  Any  discharge  from  a  point  source  in 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  which  discharge  is  attributable 
to  the  manufacture  of  rum  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  7662(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  301 
(other  than  toxic  pollutant  discharges),  sec- 
tion 306  or  section  403  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  if— 

(1)  such  discharge  occurs  at  least  one 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  into  the  territo- 
rial sea  from  the  line  of  ordinary  low  water 
from  that  portion  of  the  coast  which  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  sea,  and 

(2)  the  Governor  of  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands  determines  that  such  dis- 
charge will  not  Interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment or  maintenance  of  that  water  quality 
which  shall  assure  protection  of  public 
water  supplies,  and  the  protection  and  prop- 


agation of  a  balanced  population  of  shell- 
fish, fish,  and  wildlife,  and  aUow  recreation- 
al activities,  in  and  on  the  water  and  will 
not  result  in  the  discharge  of  poUutanU  in 
quantities  which  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  pose  an  unacceptable  risk  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  because 
of  bioaccumulation.  persistency  in  the  envi- 
ronment, acute  toxicity,  chronic  toxicity  (in- 
cluding carcinogenicity,  mutagenicity,  or 
teratogenicity),  or  synergistic  propensities. 

SECTION  1(6.  nrC  REPORTS  ON  ItlPACT  OP  THIS 
ACT. 

(a)  The  United  SUtes  International  Trade 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission")  shall  pre- 
pare, and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President,  a  report  regarding  the  economic 
Impact  of  this  Act  on  United  States  indus- 
tries and  consumers  during— 

(1)  the  twenty-four  month  period  begin- 
ning with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  each  calendar  year  occurring  thereaf- 
ter until  duty-free  treatment  under  this  title 
is  terminated  under  section  106(b). 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  industries  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  to  be  United  SUtes  in- 
dustries. 

(bXl)  Each  report  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
an  assessment  by  the  Commission  regard- 
ing— 

(A)  the  actual  effect,  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report,  of  this  Act  on  the 
United  SUtes  economy  generaUy  as  well  as 
on  those  specific  domestic  industries  which 
produce  articles  that  are  like,  or  directly 
competitive  with,  articles  being  imported 
into  the  United  SUtes  from  beneficiary 
countries;  and 

(B)  the  probable  future  effect  which  this 
Act  wlU  have  on  the  United  SUtes  economy 
generally,  as  well  as  on  such  domestic  Indus- 
tries, before  the  provisions  of  this  Act  termi- 
nate. 

(2)  In  preparing  the  assessments  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Conuniasion  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable— 

(A)  analyze  the  production,  trade  and  con- 
sumption of  United  SUtes  products  affected 
by  this  Act,  taking  into  consideration  em- 
ployment, profit  levels,  and  use  of  produc- 
tive facilities  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
mdustries  concerned,  and  such  other  eco- 
nomic factors  in  such  industries  as  it  consid- 
ers relevant,  including  prices,  wages,  sales, 
inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capital  in- 
vestment, obsolescence  of  equipment,  and 
diversification  of  production;  and 

(B)  describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
significant  change  in  employment,  profit 
levels,  and  use  of  productive  facilities,  and 
such  other  conditions  as  it  deems  relevant 
in  the  domestic  industries  concerned,  which 
it  believes  are  attributable  to  this  Act. 

(cKl)  Each  report  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  before  the  close  of  the 
nine-month  period  beginning  on  the  day 
after  the  last  day  of  the  period  beginning  on 
the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  submission  by  the  public, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  or  both,  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  matters  that  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  reports.  ^ 
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with  any  beneficiary  country.  An  exchange 
of  information  agreement  shall  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  such  information  (not  lim- 
ited to  Information  concerning  nationals  or 
resldenU  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  benefi- 
ciary country)  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  tax 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  benefici- 
ary country  (whether  criminal  or  dvil  pro- 
ceedings), including  information  which  may 
otherwise  be  subject  to  nondisclosure  provi- 
sions of  the  local  law  of  the  beneficiary 
country  such  ss  provisions  respecting  bank 
secrecy  and  bearer  shares.  The  exchange  of 
information  agreement  shall  be  terminable 
by  either  country  on  reasonable  notice  and 
shall  provide  that  information  received  by 
either  country  will  be  disclosed  only  to  per- 
sons or  authoriUes  (including  courts  and  ad- 
ministrative bodies)  Involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration or  oversight  of,  or  in  the  determina- 
tion of  appeals  in  respect  of,  taxes  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  the  beneficiary  country 
and  will  be  used  by  such  persons  or  authori- 
ties only  for  such  purposes.   

"(D)   COOHDIHATIOII  WITH   SECTIOll   S103.— 

Any  exchange  of  Information  agreement  ne- 
gotiated under  subparagraph  (C)  shall  be 
treated  as  an  income  tax  convention  for  pur- 
poses of  section  6103(kK4). " 

"(E)  Fmsixos  FUBUSBZD  ni  the  pedebal 
Rn:iSTEH.— Any  finding  by  the  Secretary 
under  subparagraph  (AXii)  (and  any  termi- 
nation thereof)  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Regteter." 

"(b)  Eppbctive  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  to  con- 
ventions, seminars,  or  other  meetings  begin- 
ning after  June  30, 198S.« 

By  Bfa.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mitchkll): 
S.  547.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  by  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  regulatory  commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EKTIKOIfllEirrAL  nOTaCTIOI*  ACT  OP  1SS3 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introudce  a  bill  to  reorga- 
nize the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  into  an  independent  regula- 
tory commission.  My  colleague  from 
New  Yorlt.  Mr.  Schkuer.  is  introducing 
identical  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Idea  for  such  a  reorganization 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Congressman  Schkuer  when  I  testified 
at  House  committee  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  last  July.  At  the  time  I 
felt  It  to  be  a  powerful  idea.  Events  of 
the  last  few  months  convince  me  that 
it  is  more— it  now  must  be  considered 
an  essential  reform. 

For  more  than  a  decade  this  country 
enjoyed  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  en- 
viroiunental  protection.  It  began  with 
the  creation  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  tmder  President 
Nixon  In  1970.  Since  1970  the  Congress 
passed  and  Presidents  signed  into  law 
more  than  2  dozen  pieces  of  landmark 
environmental  protection  legislation. 
The  EPA  is  charged  with  carrying  out, 
in  part  or  in  toto,  half  of  these  laws. 

Yet  if  this  administration  has  its 
way,  the  EPA's  operating  budget  in 


fiscal  year  1984  would  be  $948  million, 
a  30-percent  decrease  from  fiscal  year 
1981.  State  grants  would  be  reduced  to 
$173  million  in  fiscal  year  1984,  a  37- 
percent  cut  since  1981.  The  Agency's 
research  and  development  fimds 
would  be  $205  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  as  compared  to  1360  million  in 
1981. 

In  addition  to  pressing  for  large  cuts 
in  the  EPA's  operating  budget,  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  all  too  slow  in 
implementing  our  newest  environmen- 
tal law,  the  Superfund.  Year  after 
year,  the  administration  has  proposed 
to  spend  only  a  fraction  of  available 
funds.  For  example,  in  its  1984  budget 
request  the  EPA  has  asked  Congress 
for  a  Superfund  appropriation  of  $310 
million,  only  40  percent  of  what  is 
available  in  the  Superfund  trust  fund. 
In  New  York,  we  see  the  effects  of 
the  EPA's  unwillingness  to  move 
ahead  and  spend  the  available  Super- 
fund  money  to  clear  up  hazardous 
waste  sites.  Of  the  11  sites  in  New 
York  now  eligible  for  Superfund  as- 
sistance, only  3  have  received  any 
money  for  cleanup. 

We  are  paying  the  price,  day  in  and 
day  out.  for  an  Agency  embroiled  in 
controversy,  paralyzed  by  distrust 
from  without  and  defiance  from 
within.  It  is  time  to  begin  anew. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  not  a  creation  of  the  Con- 
gress but  rather  was  established  by 
Executive  order  in  1970  as  part  of 
President  Nixon's  Administrative  Re- 
orguiization  Plan  No.  3.  Compelling 
arguments  can  be  put  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  Agency's  transformation 
into  an  independent  regulatory  com- 
mission. An  independent  commission 
would  take  the  politics  out  of  environ- 
mental regulation  and  would  assure 
greater  continuity  and  consensus  in 
decisionmaking.  The  EPA  bears  criti- 
cal responsibilities  and  must  carry  out 
duties  of  a  highly  technical  nature;  it 
may  thus  be  more  appropriately  an  in- 
dependent commission  than  virtually 
any  of  those  already  in  existence. 

Clearly  we  must  find  a  way  to  insure 
that  environmental  protection  deci- 
sions are  made  independent  of  politi- 
cal influence.  The  Federal  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink  should  be  afforded  the 
same  measure  of  independence  as  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunission.  Not  to 
do  so  is  to  expose  the  American  qual- 
ity of  life  to  pressures  that  can  only 
redound  to  our  detriment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
brief  summary  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  547 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repmentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 
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Sec  503.  Effect  on  personnel. 
Sec.  503.  Agency  terminations. 
Sec.  504.  Incidental  transfers. 
Sec.  505.  Savings  provisionB. 
Sec  506.  Separability. 
Sec  507.  Reference. 
Sec  508.  Amendmente. 
Sec.  509.  Transition. 

TITU;  VI— EFFECnVB  DATE  AND 
INTERIM  APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  601.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  603.  Interim  appointments. 
DEPmiTioira 
Sec  2.  FOr  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Commission: 

(2)  the  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission; 

(3)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  any 
member  of  the  Commission.  Including  the 
C%aiiman;and 

(4)  the  term  "function"  Includes  any  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority,  responsibility, 
right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program. 


TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 
pnniiiGS 

Sec  101.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  deterioration  of  the  environment 
continues  to  threaten  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  American  citiaens  and  degrades  the 
quality  of  life; 

(3)  the  existing  governmental  entitles 
charged  with  preventing  air.  water,  and  land 
pollution  have  not  adequately  protected  the 
resources  of  our  environment; 

(3)  planning  and  initiating  cost-effective 
industrial  pollution  control  measures  re- 
quires a  long-range,  consistent  oivironmen- 
tal  policy;  and 

(4)  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment  requires  that  management 
of  existing  and  future  programs  be  free 
from  partisan  political  considerations  and 
be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  full,  free,  and 
open  discussion. 

PURPOSES 

Sec  103.  The  punxMes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  protect  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  against  adverse  effecU 
of  environmental  changes  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  multimember  independent 
regulatory  commission; 

(2)  to  promote  reasoned  and  thoroughly 
developed  policies  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment  by  requiring  those  policies  to 
be  arrived  at  through  group  deliberations 
by  qualified  Individuals: 

(3)  to  develop  public  confidence  in  the  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment  by  requiring 
the  represenUtion  of  a  broad  range  of  per- 
H)ectlves  and  Interests  In  such  deliberaUons: 
and 

(4)  to  continue  to  develop  the  expertise 
needed  to  initiate  and  enforce  standards  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
Sleety. 

TITLE  n— ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
COMMISSION 

njufjtmwntwmr,  AtmumiMMMl  OT 

comassioiiBRS 
Sec  301.  (a)  There  is  established  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commiasiim  to  be  known 
as  the  Environmental  Proteetioo  Commis- 


(bXl)  The  Commtaion  shall  be  oompoaed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  cmaent  of  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  members  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  Chairman. 

(3)  The  Commission  shaU  be  composwl  of 
members  who.  by  reason  of  training,  educa- 
tion, or  experience,  are  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Commisrinn  under 
thta  Act.  The  President  shaU  nomlnat4i  per- 
sons for  the  Commiaion  to  ensure  that  the 
Commission  membership  shall  be  balanced, 
with  broad  repreaentatlon  of  various  inter- 
ests, backgrounds,  occupations,  and  experi- 
ence appropriate  to  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commission 

(3)  Not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
CommisitOD  may  be  members  to  the  same 
poUtlcal  party. 

(4)  Members  shaU  not  engage  In  any  other 
busliiess,  vocation,  or  employment  while 
serving  on  the  Commission. 

(cXl)  Members  shaU  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  and  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  The  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  shall  expire 
(as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment)  at  the  end  of  three,  four, 
five,  six,  and  seven  years,  respectively. 

(2)  Any  Commissioner  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 


the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shaU  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  A  Commissioner  may 
continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  until  a  successor  has  takm  office, 
except  that  he  may  not  so  continue  to  serve 
for  more  than  one  year. 

(d)  The  (Chairman  may  designate  any 
other  O>mmissioner  as  Acting  Chairman  to 
act  in  ths  place  and  stead  of  the  Chairman 
during  his  absence.  The  Chalirnan  (or  the 
Acting  Chairman  in  his  absence)  shall  pre- 
side at  all  sessions  of  the  Commission.  A 
quorum  for  the  transactkm  of  business  shall 
consist  of  at  least  three  members  iR«sent. 
Actions  of  the  Commission  shall  be  decided 
by  majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 

(e)  The  prindpal  office  of  the  Commission 
■hall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  ite  general  sessions  shall  be  held,  bat 
the  Commission  may  sit  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  any  of  its  functicxis. 
the  C«nmissk>n  shall  have  the  powers  au- 
thorised by  the  law  under  which  such  func- 
tion is  exerdaed  to  hold  hearings,  sign  and 
Issue  sulvenas,  administer  oaths,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence  at  any  place 
in  the  United  SUtea.  The  Commission  may. 
by  one  or  more  of  the  CommissloDen.  con- 
duct any  hearing  or  other  Inquiry  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  Ita  functions. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  in  sectloa  518  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  liti- 
gation before  the  Supreme  Court,  attorneys 
designated  by  the  Commlssinn  may  appear 
for.  and  represent  the  Commlssinn  in.  any 
dvfl  action  brought  In  ooanectkn  with  any 
function  carried  out  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  as  otherwise  authorlaed 
bylaw. 

(hXl)  Whatever  the  Commlssinn  submite 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Pred- 
dent  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  It  shall  concurrently  transmit 
copies  of  that  estimate  to  the  Conunlttees 
on  Appropriatloos  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Envlimment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  «i  Energy  and 
Cotnmeroe  and  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvea.  At  the  request  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  additional  information  concerning 
the  amount  of  appropriations  originally  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  such  Committee. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Commission  transmite 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony or  commenta  on  legislation,  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  omcurrently  transmit 
copies  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Boergy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  any  authority  to  require 
the  Commisdon  to  submit  ite  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, or  testimony  or  oommenU 
on  legisl^ion.  to  any  officer  of  agency  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  approval,  comments, 
or  review,  prior  to  the  submisdon  of  stich 
recommendations,  testimony,  or  commenU 
to  the  Congress.  In  Instances  in  which  the 
Commisdon  volimtarily  seeks  to  obtain  the 
commente  or  review  of  any  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Commisdon  shall 
Include  a  description  of  such  actions  in  its 
legislative  recommendations,  or  testimony 
or  comments  on  legislation,  which  It  trans- 
mits to  the  Congress. 
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respect  to  the  following  offi- 
officers  duly  established  by 
the  Commission,  the  Chair- 
ini^te  the  appointment,  subject 
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in  action  for  removal,  subject 
of  the  Commission: 
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for  Research  and  Develop- 
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of  the  Commission  shall 
remove,  and  supervise  the  person- 
in  his  or  her  immediate  office. 
ruNC^oNS  or  thk  chairmam 
Sk.  203.  («)  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission— 

(1)  shall  be  the  principal  executive  officer 
of  the  Comn  ission  and  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Comm  Ission  for  assuring  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Direjtor  for  Operations  and  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  (other  than  the  of 
fleers  and  sti^f  referred  to  in  sections  202(b) 
and  202(c)  are  responsive  to  the  require 
ments  of  the]  Commission  in  performance  of 
its  functions;, 

(2)  shall  ditermine  the  use  and  expendi 
ture  of  fund  of  the  Commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  tt  e  distribution  of  appropriated 
funds  accord  ng  to  major  programs  and  pur 
poses  approv  >d  by  the  Commission; 

(3)  staJJl  pi  esent  to  the  Commission  for  its 
consideratioi  the  proposals  and  estimates 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (4MC)  of  this  subsec 
tion;  and 

(4)  shall  b^  responsible  for  the  following 
functions,  w  ilch  he  shall  delegate,  subject 
to  his  direct  on  tmd  supervision,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Dire  :tor  for  Operations  unless  oth 
erwise  provi(  ed  by  this  Act: 

(A)  adminptrative  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission: 


(B)  distribution  of  business  among  person- 
nel and  among  administrative  units  and  of- 
fices of  the  Commission; 

(C)  preparation  of— 

(i)  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
major  offices  within  the  Commission; 

(11)  the  budget  estimate  for  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

(iii)  the  proposed  distribution  of  appropri- 
ated funds  according  to  major  programs  and 
purposes; 

(D)  the  appointment  and  employment  of 
hearing  examiners  in  accordance  with  title 
5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(E)  the  procurement  of  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Chairman  as  principal  executive 
officer  and  the  Executive  Director  for  Oper- 
ations shall  be  governed  by  the  general  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regula- 
tory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations, 
including  those  for  reorganization  propos- 
als, budget  revisions  and  distribution  of  ap- 
propriated funds  as  the  Commission  may  by 
law  be  authorized  to  make.  The  Chairman 
and  Executive  Director  for  Operations, 
through  the  Chairman,  shall  be  responsible 
for  insuring  that  the  Commission  is  fully 
and  currently  informed  about  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

(cXl)  The  Chairman,  and  the  Acting 
Chairman  in  his  absence,  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  performance  of  all  functions  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  any  emer- 
gency within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  the  functions  of  declar- 
ing, responding,  issuing  orders,  determining 
specific  policies,  advising  civil  authorities 
and  the  public,  and  directing  and  coordinat- 
ing actions  relative  to  any  such  emergency. 
The  Chairman,  and  the  Acting  Chairman  in 
his  absence,  may  delegate  the  authority  to 
perform  such  emergency  functions,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  any  of  the  other  Commission- 
ers and  such  authority  may  be  delegated  or 
redelegated  to  the  executive  director  or 
other  staff  of  the  Commission.  Any  person 
exercising  authority  under  this  subsection 
shall  conform  to  the  policy  guidelines  of  the 
Omunission.  To  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble under  emergency  conditions,  each  such 
person  shall  inform  the  Commission  of  the 
actions  taken  relative  to  the  emergency  and. 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  emergency,  the 
Chairman  shall  render  a  complete  and 
timely  report  to  the  Commission  on  the  ac- 
tions taken  relative  to  the  emergency.  Any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  may 
communicate  directly  to  the  Commission 
whenever,  in  the  view  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee, a  critical  problem  of  public  health 
and  safety  is  not  being  properly  addressed. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
functions  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
any  emergency  within  the  jursidictlon  of 
the  Commission  includes  all  functions  under 
the  following  provisions  of  law: 

(A)  section  303  of  the  Clean  Air  Act: 

(B)  section  504  of  the  Clean  Water  Act; 

(C)  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act: 

(D)  section  7003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act; 

(E)  section  1431  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act;  and 

(F)  section  6  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

science  advisory  board 
Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Science  Advisory  Board 
established  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  En- 
vironmental Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Authorization  Act  of  1978 
shall  provide  such  scientific  advice  as  the 


Commission  requests.  Such  Board  shall  be 
composed  of  at  least  nine  members. 

(bXl)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  Board  which  occurs  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Chairman,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Commission,  of  an  individual 
from  a  list  of  nominees  submitted  by  the 
nominating  committee  established  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  so  appointed  shall  be 
qualified  by  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence to  evaluate  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation on  matters  referred  to  the  Board 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  Environmental 
Research,  Development,  and  Demonstration 
Authorization  Act  of  1978.  The  Chairman 
shall  select  individuals  nominated  for  the 
Board  to  ensure  that  the  Board  membership 
is  fairly  balanced  in  terms  of  the  points  of 
view  represented  and  the  functions  to  be 
performed  by  the  Board.  If  such  a  vacancy 
is  not  filled  by  the  Chairman  within  ninety 
days  of  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  the 
nominating  committee  established  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall,  within  sixty  days  there- 
after, meet  and  appoint  (in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  in  this  paragraph)  a  member  of 
the  Board  from  the  list  provided  to  the 
Chairman  for  that  vacancy. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  nominating  individ- 
uals to  the  Board,  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Chairman,  establish  a 
nominating  committee,  which  shall  Include 
representatives  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  The 
nominating  committee  shall  solicit  from  the 
general  public,  through  notice  in  the  Feder- 
al Register,  candidates  for  nomination  to 
the  Board.  The  Chairman  may  require  such 
information  from  nominees  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  name,  address,  and  profession- 
al affiliation  of  each  nominee. 

(3)  The  terms  of  members  of  the  Board 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
three  years,  except  that  shorter  terms  may 
be  specified  by  the  Chairman  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  more  than  one-third  of 
the  members'  terms  from  expiring  in  a 
single  fiscal  year.  A  member  may  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  Board  unless  the  member  is 
unable  to  discharge  his  or  her  duties  or  has 
violated  subsection  (c). 

(c)  In  order  to  ensure  the  objectivity  of 
the  Board,  the  Commission  shall  promul- 
gate, within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  regula- 
tions regarding  conflicts  of  Interest  with  re- 
spect to  members  of  the  Board. 

TITLE  III— TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

TRANsrEXS  ntoM  the  environmental 

PROTECTION  AGENCY  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  301.  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Commission  all  functions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  not  otherwise 
transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Chairman  or 
the  administrative  units  of  the  Commission. 

TRANSrERS  ntOM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Sec.  302.  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Commission  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  not  otherwise  transferred  by 
this  Act  to  the  Chairman  or  the  administra- 
tive units  of  the  Commission. 


TRANsmts  raoM  the  departmbmt  or 

AORICOLTURE 

Sec.  303.  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Commission  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act  not  otherwise  transferred  by  this 
Act  to  the  Chairman  or  the  administrative 
units  of  the  Commission. 

TITLE  rV-ADMINISTRATTVE 

PROVISIONS 

Part  A— Personnel  Provisions 

ornczRS  and  employees 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Chairman  is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees.  Including  attorneys, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  f  imc- 
tions  of  the  Commission.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law,  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  appomted  in  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws  and  their  compen- 
sation fixed  in  accordance  with  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)(1)  At  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall,  under  section  5108  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  provide  for  the 
establishment  in  each  of  the  grade  levels 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  of  a  number  of 
positions  In  the  Commission  equal  to  the 
number  of  positions  in  that  grade  level 
which  were  used  primarily  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  and  offices  transferred 
under  this  Act  and  which  were  assigned  and 
filled  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  At  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall,  under  section  3104  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  this  Act  of  a  number  of  scientif- 
ic, professional,  and  technical  positions  out- 
side of  the  General  Schedule  equal  to  the 
number  of  such  positions  which  were  used 
primarily  for  the  performance  of  functions 
and  offices  transferred  under  this  Act  and 
which  were  assigned  and  filled  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Appointments  to  positions  provided  for 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3324  of 
title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  if  the  indi- 
vidual appointed  in  such  position  is  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  transferred  in  connection  with 
the  transfer  of  fimctions  and  offices  under 
this  Act  and,  on  the  day  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  holds  a  position  and 
has  duties  comparable  to  those  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  appointed  hereunder. 

(4)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  position  shall  terminate 
when  the  person  first  appointed  to  fill  such 
position  ceases  to  hold  such  position. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  section  414(a)(3KA)  of 
the  CMvil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  an  in- 
dividual appointed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  occupy  the  same  position 
as  the  individual  occupied  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  governing  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service,  up  to  scientific,  techni- 
cal, or  professional  employees  and  may  com- 
pensate employees  so  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates.  The  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  such  employees  shall  not  be  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  minimum  rate  of  pay 
currently  paid  for  GS-16  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title. 


(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  esUblish  positions 
within  the  Senior  Executive  Service  for  lim- 
ited-term appointees.  The  Chairman  shall 
appoint  individuals  to  such  positions  as  pro- 
vided by  section  3394  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Such  positions  shall  expire  on 
the  later  of  three  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  or  three  years  after  the  ini- 
tial appointment  to  each  position.  Positions 
in  effect  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  applying  the  UmlU- 
tions  on  positions  prescribed  under  section 
3134(e)  and  section  5108  of  such  title. 
experts  and  cohsultartb 

Sec.  402.  The  Commission  may,  as  provid- 
ed in  appropriation  Acts,  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  may  compensate 
such  experts  and  consultants  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title. 

Part  B — General  Admin isirativx 

Provisions 

general  avthority 

Sec.  411.  In  carrying  out  any  function 
transferred  by  this  Act,  the  Commission,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission, 
may  exercise  any  authority  available  by  law 
(Including  appropriation  Acts)  with  respect 
to  such  function  to  the  official  or  agency 
from  which  such  function  is  transferred, 
and  the  actions  of  the  Commission  in  exer- 
cising such  authority  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such 
official  or  agency. 

delegation 

Sec.  412.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  Commission  may  delegate  any 
function  to  such  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 
designate,  and  may  authorize  such  succes- 
sive redelegations  of  such  functions  within 
the  Commission  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. No  delegation  of  functions  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  or  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  relieve  the 
Commission  of  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  such  functions. 

reorganization 

Sec.  413.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  allocate  or  reallocate  functions 
among  the  officers  of  the  Commission,  and 
to  esUblish,  consolidate,  alter,  or  discontin- 
ue such  organizational  entitles  within  the 
Commission  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, but  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  does  not  extend  to— 

(1)  any  office,  bureau,  unit,  or  other 
entity  transferred  to  the  Commission  and 
esUblished  by  sUtute  or  any  function 
vested  by  statute  in  such  an  entity  or  officer 
of  such  an  entity,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b): 

(2)  the  abolition  of  organizational  entitles 
esUblished  by  this  Act;  or 

(3)  the  alteration  of  the  delegation  of 
functions  to  any  specific  organizational 
entity  required  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  may  alter,  consolidate, 
or  discontinue  any  organizational  entity 
continued  within  the  Commission  or  reallo- 
cate any  function  vested  by  sUtute  in  such 
an  entity,  upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
ninety  days  after  the  receipt  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 


ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  of  notice  given  by  the  Commis- 
sion containing  a  full  and  complete  sUte- 
ment  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  the  facU 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action. 

RULES 

Sec.  414.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  determines  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  administer  and  manage  the 
functions  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
the  Commission,  in  promulgating  rules  and 
regulaticms  as  authorized  by  sUtute.  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(cKl)  This  subsection  applies  to  the  pro- 
mulgation or  revision  of  any  regulation  by 
the  Commission.  The  provisions  of  sections 
553  through  557  and  section  706  of  title  5  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  shall  not,  except  as 
expressly  provided  in  this  subsection,  apply 
to  action  to  which  this  subsection  applies. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  rule  or  circumstance  referred  to  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  553(b) 
of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  date  of  proposal  of 
any  action  to  which  this  subsection  applies, 
the  Commission  shall  esUblish  a  rulemak- 
ing docket  for  such  action  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  a  "rule"). 
Whenever  a  rule  applies  only  within  a  par- 
ticular SUte,  a  second  (identical)  docket 
shall  be  established  in  the  appropriate  re- 
gional office  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  rule  to  which  this 
subsection  applies,  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  as  provided  under  section  553(b)  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sUtement  of  its  basis  and  pur- 
pose, and  shall  specify  the  period  available 
for  public  comment  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "comment  ijeriod").  The  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  shall  also  sUte  the 
docket  number,  the  location  or  locations  of 
the  docket,  and  the  times  it  will  be  open  to 
public  inspection.  The  sUtement  of  basis 
and  purpose  shaU  Include  a  summary  of— 

(A)  the  factual  daU  on  which  the  pro- 
posed rule  Is  based: 

(B)  the  methodology  used  in  obtaining  the 
daU  and  in  analyzing  the  data:  and 

(C)  the  major  legal  InterpreUtions  and 
policy  considerations  underlying  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

The  sUtement  shall  also  set  forth  or  sum- 
marize and  provide  a  reference  to  any  perti- 
nent findings,  recommendations,  and  com- 
ments by  the  Scientific  Review  Committee 
esUblished  under  section  109(d)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and,  if  the  proposal  differs  in  any 
important  respect  from  any  of  these  recom- 
mendations, an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  such  differences.  All  daU,  information, 
and  documents  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph on  which  the  proposed  rule  relies 
shall  be  Included  In  the  docket  on  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  proposed  rule. 

(4)(A)  The  rulemaking  docket  required 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  open  for  In- 
spection by  the  public  at  reasonable  times 
specified  in  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing. Any  person  may  copy  documents  con- 
tained in  the  docket.  The  Commission  shall 
provide  copying  facilities  which  may  be  used 
at  the  expense  of  the  person  seeking  copies, 
but  the  Commission  may  waive  or  reduce 
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the  time  specified  for  judicial  review)  and  if 
such  objection  Is  of  central  relevance  to  the 
outcome  of  the  rule,  the  C^ommlssion  shall 
convene  a  proceeding  for  reconsideration  of 
the  rule  and  provide  the  same  procedural 
rights  as  would  have  been  afforded  had  the 
Information  been  available  at  the  time  the 
rule  was  proposed.  If  the  Commission  re- 
fuses to  convene  such  a  proceeding,  such 
person  may  seek  review  of  such  refusal  in 
the  United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the 
appropriate  circuit.  Such  reconsideration 
shall  not  postpone  the  effectiveness  of  the 
rule.  The  effectiveness  of  the  rule  may  be 
stayed  during  such  reconsideration,  howev- 
er, by  the  Commission  or  the  court  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  months. 

(8)  The  sole  forum  for  challenging  proce- 
dural determinations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  ap- 
propriate circuit  at  the  time  of  the  substan- 
tive review  of  the  rule.  No  Interlocutory  ap- 
peals shall  be  permitted  with  respect  to 
such  procedural  determinations.  In  review- 
ing alleged  procedural  errors,  the  court  may 
invalidate  the  rule  only  if  the  errors  were  so 
serious  and  related  to  matters  of  such  cen- 
tral relevance  to  the  rule  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  rule  would  have 
been  significantly  changed  If  such  errors 
had  not  been  made. 

(9)  In  the  case  of  review  of  any  action  of 
the  Commission  to  which  this  subsection  ap- 
plies, the  court  may  reverse  any  such  action 
found  to  be— 

(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law: 

(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity: 

(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  jurlsdlcUon.  au- 
thority, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right;  or 

(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law.  if  (i)  such  faUure  to  observe 
such  procedure  ta  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
(11)  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (TXB)  has 
been  met.  and  (iU)  the  condiUoo  of  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (8)  Is  met 

(10)  Each  statutory  deadline  for  promul- 
gaUon  of  rules  to  which  this  subaeotl<m  ap- 
plies which  requires  promulgation  leas  than 
six  months  after  date  of  proposal  may  be 
extended  to  not  more  than  six  mcmths  after 
date  of  proposal  by  the  Commission  upon  a 
determination  that  such  extension  is  neces- 
sary to  afford  the  public,  and  the  agency, 
a^yqiift*  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

(11)  The  requirements  of  this  subaectimi 
shaa  take  effect  with  respect  to  any  rule 
the  proposal  of  which  occurs  after  ninety 
days  after  the  eff eettre  date  of  this  Act 

oomascn 

Sac.  415.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  the  C(»nmiasion  is  au- 
thorised to  make,  enter  into,  and  perform 
such  contracts,  grants,  leases.  cooperaUve 
agreements,  or  other  similar  transactions 
with  Federal  or  other  public  agencies  (In- 
duiUng  State  and  local  governments)  and 
private  organisations  and  peracms,  and  to 
make  su^  payments,  by  way  of  advance  or 
reimbursement,  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  functions  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  to  make  payments  under  this  title 
shall  be  effective  except  to  such  extent  or  In 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance 
under  appropriation  Acts.  This  subsection 


stiall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  author- 
ity granted  under  section  421. 

laOIOMAL  AMD  nXLD  OFFIUSS 

Sac.  416.  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to 
establish,  alter,  discontinue,  or  maintain 
such  regional  or  other  field  offices  as  the 
Commission  may  find  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  perform  functions  of  the  Commission. 

ACQUumoM  Am  lunmiiAiicK  or  paopuir 
Sac.  417.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ised- 

(1)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise),  construct,  improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain— 

(A)  schools  and  reUted  faciliUes; 

(B)  laboratories: 

(C)  research  and  testing  sites  and  facili- 
ties; 

(D)  quarters  and  related  accommodations 
for  employees  and  dependenU  of  employees 
of  the  Commission;  and 

(E)  personal  property  (Including  patents), 
or  any  interest  therein, 

as  may  be  necessary;  and 

(2)  to  provide  by  contract  or  otherwise  for 
the  establishment  of  eating  facilities  and 
other  necessary  facilities  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  employees  of  the  Commission  at 
its  installations,  and  purchase  and  maintain 
eqiiipment  therefor. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  secUon  shall  be  available  only 
with  respect  to  f  acillUes  of  a  qwcial  purpose 
nature  that  cannot  readily  be  reassigned 
from  similar  Federal  activities  and  are  not 
otherwise  available  for  assignment  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services. 

PAdums  AT  amoxB  locatioiis 

Sic.  418.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ised to  provide,  construct,  or  maintain  for 
employees  and  their  dependents  stationed 
at  remote  locations  as  necessary  and  when 
not  otherwise  available  at  such  remote  loca- 
tions— 

(1)  emergency  me<Ucal  services  and  sup- 
plies; 

(3)  food  and  other  subsistence  suwUes; 

(3)  dining  facOiUes; 

(4)  audiovisual  equipment,  accessories, 
and  supplies  for  recreation  and  training: 

(5)  reimbursement  for  food,  clothing,  med- 
icine, and  other  supplies  furnished  by  such 
employees  in  emergencies  for  the  temporary 
reUef  of  distressed  petaons; 

(6)  living  and  woi^ing  quarters  and  facili- 
ties: and 

(7)  trannwrtation  for  dependents  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Ccmunission  to  the  nearest 
appropriate  educational  faculties. 

(b)  The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment 
imder  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
the  furnishing  of  services  and  supplies 
imder  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  at  prices  reflecting  reasona- 
ble value  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Proceeds  from  reimbursements  under 
this  section  may  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  that  bear  or  will  bear  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  work  or  services 
or  used  to  refund  excess  sums  when  neces- 
sary. 

usi  OP  PACiLrnss 
SBC.  419.  (a)  With  their  consent,  the  Com- 
mission may,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, use  the  research,  equipment,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States,  of  any  SUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  of  any  foreign 
government,  in  carrying  out  any  function  of 
the  Commission. 
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(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
permit  public  and  private  agencies,  corpora- 
tions, associations,  organizations,  or  individ- 
uals to  use  any  real  property,  or  any  facili- 
ties, structures,  or  other  Improvements 
thereon,  under  the  custody  and  control  of 
the  Commission  for  Conunission  purposes. 
The  Commission  shall  permit  the  use  of 
such  property,  facilities,  structures,  or  im- 
provements under  such  terms  and  rates  and 
for  such  period  as  may  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, except  that  the  periods  of  such  uses 
may  not  exceed  five  years.  The  Commission 
may  require  permittees  under  this  section  to 
recondition  and  maintain,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  real  property,  facilities,  struc- 
tures, and  improvements  used  by  such  per- 
mittees to  a  standard  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  excess  property  as  defined  in  section  3(e) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  Proceeds  from  reimbursements  imder 
this  section  may  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  that  bear  or  wUl  bear  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities provided  or  to  refund  excess  sums 
when  necessary. 

(d)  Any  Interest  In  real  property  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  acquired  In  the 
name  of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 

COPYRIGHTS  AHD  PATKHTS 

Ssc.  420.  The  Conunission  is  authorized  to 
acquire  any  of  the  foUowing  described 
rights  if  the  property  acquired  thereby  Is 
for  use  by  or  for,  or  useful  to,  the  Commis- 
sion: ,    ^, 

(1)  copyrights,  patents,  and  applications 
for  patents,  designs,  processes,  and  manu- 
facturing data; 

(2)  licenses  under  copyrights,  patents,  and 
applications  for  patents;  and 

(3)  releases,  before  siUt  is  brought,  for 
past  infringement  of  patents  or  copyrights. 

GIPTS  Ain>  BBQUKSTS 

Sec.  421.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts, 
bequesU  and  devises  of  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  Commissi<m. 
Gifts,  bequests,  and  devises  of  money  and 
proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property  re- 
ceived as  gifts,  bequeste,  or  devises  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  disbursement  upon  the  order  of  the 
Conunission. 

TBCHHICAL  ADVICE 

Sec.  422.  The  Commission  is  authorized, 
upon  request,  to  provide  advice,  counsel, 
and  technical  assistance  to  appUcanU  or  po- 
tential appllcanU  for  granU  and  contracts 
and  other  interested  persons  with  respect  to 
any  functions  of  the  Commission. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  POWD 

Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Commission,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  is  authorised  to  esUb- 
llsh  for  the  Commission  a  working  capital 
fund,  to  be  available  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation, for  expenses  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  such  common  ad- 
ministrative services  as  the  Commission 
shall  find  to  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  including  such  serv- 
ices as—  ,       ^  ^, 

(Da  central  supply  service  for  stationery 
and  other  supplies  and  equipment  for  which 
adequate  stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet 
In  whole  or  In  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Commission  and  Its  components; 

(2)  central  messenger,  mail,  telephone, 
and  other  communications  services; 


(3)  office  space,  central  services  for  docu- 
ment reproduction,  and  for  graphics  and 
visual  aids;  and 

(4)  a  central  library  service, 
(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of 

any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  working  capital  and  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  such  stocks  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  assets  and  Inventories 
on  order  as  the  Commission  may  transfer  to 
the  fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and 
unpaid  obligations.  Such  funds  shall  be  re- 
imbursed in  advance  from  available  funds  of 
agencies  and  offices  in  the  Commission,  or 
from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and  services 
at  rates  that  will  i^tproximate  the  expense 
of  operation,  including  the  accrual  of 
annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
and  receipts  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  There  shaU 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts  any  surplus  of  the  fund  (all 
assets,  liabilities,  and  prior  losses  consid- 
ered) above  the  amounU  transferred  or  ap- 
propriated to  establish  and  maintain  such 
f imd.  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund 
the  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment,  other 
assets,  liabilities,  and  unpaid  obligations  re- 
lating to  the  services  which  the  Commission 
determines,  with  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  will  be  performed. 

points  TRAHSPXR 

Sec.  424.  The  Commission  may,  when  au- 
thorized in  an  appropriation  Act  in  any 
fiscal  year,  transfer  funds  from  one  appro- 
priation to  another  within  the  Commission, 
except  that  no  appropriation  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  either  Increased  or  decreased 
pursuant  to  this  section  by  more  than  5  per 
centum  and  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in 
increasing  any  such  appropriation  above  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
therefor. 

SEAL  OP  COlOf  ISSIOK 

Sec.  425.  The  Commission  shall  cause  a 
seal  of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Commission 
of  such  design  as  the  Commission  shall  ap- 
prove. Judicial  noUce  shall  be  taken  of  such 
seal. 


ANHtTAL  REPORT 

Sec.  426.  The  Conunission  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  functions  of  the 
Commission  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  shall  include— 

(Da  thorough  appraisal.  Including  statis- 
tical analyses,  estimates,  and  long-terra  pro- 
jections, of  the  incidence  of  health  and 
other  effects  to  the  population  resulting 
from  environmental  causes,  with  a  break- 
down. Insofar  as  practicable,  among  the  var- 
ious sources  of  such  effects; 

(2)  a  list  of  environmental  rules  prescribed 
or  in  effect  during  such  year; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  observ- 
ance of  environmental  rules.  Including  a  list 
of  enforcement  actions,  court  decisions,  and 
compromises  of  alleged  violations,  by  loca- 
tion and  company  name: 

(4)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  in  order  of  priority; 

(5)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  public 
and  private  environmental  research  activi- 
ties; ,  ^. 

(6)  a  list,  with  a  brief  sUtement  of  the 
Issues,  of  completed  or  pending  judicial  ac- 
tions of  the  Commission; 


(7)  the  extent  to  which  technical  informa- 
tion was  disseminated  to  the  scientific  and 
commercial  communities  and  environmental 
information  was  made  available  to  the 
public; 

(8)  the  extent  of  cooperation  between 
Commission  officials  and  represenUtlves  of 
industry  and  other  Interested  parties  in  the 
implementation  of  the  functions  of  the 
Commission,  including  a  log  or  summary  of 
meetings  held  between  Commission  officials 
and  representatives  of  Industry  and  other 
interested  parties; 

(9)  an  appraisal  of  significant  actions  of 
State  and  local  governments  relating  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission; 

(10)  with  respect  to  voluntary  environ- 
mental standards  for  which  the  Commission 
has  participated  in  the  development 
through  monitoring  or  offering  of  assist- 
ance and  with  respect  to  voluntary  environ- 
mental standards  relating  to  health  risks 
that  are  the  subject  of  regulatory  action  by 
the  Commission,  a  description  of — 

(A)  the  number  of  sw^  standards  adopt- 
ed; 

(B)  the  nature  and  number  of  the  Indus- 
tries and  practices  which  are  the  subject  of 
such  standards; 

(C)  the  effectiveness  of  such  standards  in 
reducing  potential  harm  from  environmen- 
tal causes; 

(D)  the  degree  to  which  staff  members  of 
the  CommissioD  n«rtlc!pate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards; 

(E)  the  amount  of  resources  of  the  Com- 
mission devoted  to  encouraging  develop- 
ment of  such  standards:  and 

(P)  such  other  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  appropriate  or  necessary 
to  inform  the  Congress  on  the  current 
status  of  the  voluntary  environmental 
standard  program;  and 

(11)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V-TRANSmONAL.  SAVINGS. 
AND  CONFORB4ING  PROVISIONS 

TRAMSPXa  AMD  ALLOCATIOH  OP  APPROPRIATIOH8 

Ain>  PERSOinno. 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  the  personnel  employed  in  con- 
nection with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balance  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  to.  or  to  be 
made  available  In  connection  with  the  func- 
tions and  offices,  or  portions  thereof  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  subject  to  section  202  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  appropriate  allocation.  Unexpended 
funds  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  originally  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

(b)  Positions  expressly  specified  by  sUtute 
or  reorganization  plan  to  carry  out  func- 
tions or  offices  transferred  by  this  Act,  per- 
sonnel occupying  those  positions  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  and  personnel  au- 
thorized to  receive  compensation  in  such  po- 
sitions at  the  rate  prescribed  for  offices  and 
positions  at  level  I,  11,  HI,  IV.  or  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315-5316)  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  503. 

BPPECT  OH  PERSOMHEL 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act,  the  transfer  pursuant  to  this 
title  of  full-time  personnel  (except  special 
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who.  on  the  day  preceding 
date  of  this  Act.  held  a  posi- 
in  accordance  with  the 
Schedule  prescribed  in  chapter  53 
Jnited  States  Code,  and  who, 
in  service,  is  appointed  in 
to  a  position  having  duties 
o  the  duties  performed  immedi- 
ng  such  appointment  shall  con- 
compensated  in  such  new  posi- 
less  than  the  rate  provided  for 
position,  for  the  duration  of 
4jl  such  person  in  such  new  posi- 


i^GENCY  traMINATIONS 

)  On  the  effective  date  of  this 
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also  terminate. 
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1  NCIDENTAI.  TRAlfSrERS 

Sec.  504.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  at  such  time  or 
times  as  th;  Director  shall  provide,  is  au- 
thorized an<  directed  to  make  such  determi- 
nations as  nay  be  necessary  with  regard  to 
the  functio  Js.  offices,  or  portions  thereof 
transferred  [by  this  Act.  and  to  make  such 
additional  incidental  dispositions  of  person- 
nel, assets,|  liabilities,  grants,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  alloca- 
tions, and  ither  funds  held,  used,  arising 
from,  availaple  to,  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  |with  such  functions,  offices,  or 
portions  thfcreof,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  th  e  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Di- 
rector shall  provide  for  the  termination  of 
the  affairs  ( if  all  entities  terminated  by  this 
Act  and  for  such  further  measures  and  dis- 
positions as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purpose  s  of  this  Act. 
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(a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
permits,    grants,    con- 
licenses,  and  privileges- 
have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
to  become  effective  by  the 
any     Federal     department     or 
(if ficial  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of 
urisdiction,  in  the  performance 
which  are  transferred  under 
1  he  Commission,  and 
are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 


Th^ 


SAVIIIOS  PROVISIONS 


in  effect  according  to  their 

modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
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I  he  President,  the  Commission  or 
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I  ompetent  jurisdiction,  or  by  op- 

liw. 


transferred,  shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall 
be  issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall 
be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted:  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  In 
effect  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, or  revoked  by  the  Commission  or  the 
Chairman,  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  l)e  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
discontinuance  or  modification  of  any  such 
proceeding  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  to  the  same  extent  that  such  pro- 
ceeding, could  have  been  discontinued  or 
modified  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  providing  for  the  order- 
ly transfer  of  proceedings  continued  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the  Commission. 

(c)  Except  as  proAflded  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  in  all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  the 
official  capacity  of  such  individual  as  an  of- 
ficer of  any  department  or  agency,  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act, 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
any  department  or  agency,  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  In  the  official  ca- 
pacity of  such  officer  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  in  the  official  capacity  of 
such  officer,  is  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  under 
this  Act  any  function  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  officer  is  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission or  any  other  official  of  the  Commis- 
sion, then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  with 
the  Commission  or  other  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  Commission  substituted  or  added 
as  a  party. 

(f)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Commission 
or  the  Chairman  in  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions transferred  under  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  to  the  same  extent 
said  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  orders 
and  actions  had  been  by  the  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof,  exercising  such  func- 
tions Immediately  preceding  their  transfer. 
Any  statutory  requirements  relating  to 
notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  record,  or 
administrative  review  that  apply  to  any 
function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Chairman. 

SKPARABIUTT 

Sk.  506.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  neither  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  nor  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  be  affected  thereby. 
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Sec.  507.  With  respect  to  any  function 
transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  refer- 
ence in  any  other  Federal  law  to  any  depart- 
ment, commission,  or  agency  or  any  officer 
or  office  the  functions  of  which  are  so 
transferred  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Commission.  Chairman,  other  official,  or 
component  of  the  Commission  to  which  this 
Act  transfers  such  functions. 


AMKHOMKim 

Sh^  508.  (a)  Section  5313  of  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Chairman.  Environmental  Protection 
Commission.". 

(b)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Commissioners,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Commission.". 

TRANSITION 

Sac.  509.  With  the  consent  of  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  head  con- 
cerned, the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services  of  such  officers,  employees, 
and  other  personnel  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  from  which  functions  or  offices 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Commission, 
and  funds  appropriated  to  such  fimctlons  or 
offices  for  such  period  of  time  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  needed  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
Implementation  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— EPPBCnVE  DATE  AND 
INTERIM  APPOINTMENTS 

ErrEcrrvE  date 
Sec.  601.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  Chairman  takes  office,  or  on 
any  earlier  date  on  or  after  October  1,  1983, 
as  the  President  may  prescribe  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register,  except  that  at  any 
time  on  or  after  October  1. 1983— 

(1)  any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  title 
II  of  this  Act  may  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed, as  provided  in  such  title:  and 

(2)  the  Commission  may  promulgate  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  section  505(bK2)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Funds  available  to  any  department  or 
agency  (or  any  official  or  component  there- 
of), the  functions  or  offices  of  which  are 
transferred  to  the  Commission  by  this  Act, 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  be 
used  to  pay  the  compensation  and  expenses 
of  any  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
title  and  other  transitional  and  planning  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  or  transfer  of  fuinctions  or 
offices  thereto  until  such  time  as  funds  for 
such  purposes  are  otherwise  available. 

INTKRIM  AFTOINTHXNTS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  In  the  event  that  one  or  more 
officers  required  by  this  Act  to  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  not  have  entered  upon  office 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law. 
the  President  may  designate  an  officer  In 
the  executive  branch  to  act  In  such  office 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  or  until 
the  office  Is  fUled  as  provided  In  this  Act. 
whichever  occurs  first. 

(b)  Any  officer  acting  In  an  office  In  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  such  office  under 
this  Act. 

SXTIUCARY  or  THE  EirvntONMENTAL 

Protection  Act  or  1983 

I.  Purposes:  To  provide  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  by  the  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Environmental  Protection  Commis- 
sion. 

II.  Structure  of  Commission: 

There  will  be  a  five-member  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 


and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as 
Chairman.  Not  more  than  three  members 
shall  tte  of  the  same  political  party. 

The  length  of  term  of  each  member  shall 
be  seven  years,  except  for  the  members  first 
taking  office  whose  terms  will  (as  designat- 
ed by  the  President)  end  In  three,  four,  five, 
six  and  seven  years,  respectively. 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
members  who,  by  reason  of  training,  educa- 
tion, or  experience,  are  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Commission.  The 
President  shall  nominate  persons  for  the 
Commission  to  ensure  that  the  Commission 
membership  shall  be  balanced,  with  broad 
representation  of  various  Interest,  back- 
grounds, occupations,  and  experience  appro- 
priate to  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission. 

III.  Functions  of  the  Commission:  The 
Commission's  principal  responsibilities  shall 
be  limited  to  policy  formulation,  rulemak- 
ing, adjudication  and  Issuance  of  orders. 
The  Commission  will  not  be  Involved  In 
purely  administrative  or  managerial  func- 
tions. 

IV.  Transfer  of  Functions  to  the  Commis- 
sion: There  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Commission  all  functions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

V.  Administrative  Provisions:  The  day-to- 
day management  of  the  agency  will  be  dele- 
gated to  an  executive  director  of  operations. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  ini- 
tiate the  appointment  of  the  executive  di- 
rector, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission; and  the  Chairman  or  any  member 
of  the  Commission  may  Initiate  an  action 
for  removal,  subject  to  Commission  approv- 
al. 

VI.  Commission  Independence: 

The  Commission  shall  be  required  to 
make  concurrent  budget  submissions  to 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

The  Commission  will  be  allowed  to  submit 
to  Congress  legislative  recommendations, 
testimony  or  comments  without  clearance 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  Commission  will  be  allowed  to  control 
its  own  litigation  and  represent  Itself  in 
court. 

VII.  Commission  Rulemaking:  Commis- 
sion rulemaking  is  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
informal  rulemaking  and  formalized  adver- 
sarial procedures.  (The  bill  Incorporates  the 
same  rulemaking  procedures  as  are  found  In 
Section  307  of  the  Clean  Air  Act) 

VIII.  Responsiveness  to  Congress  and  the 
President:  The  Commission  is  required  to 
submit  a  comprehensive  annual  report  to 
Congress  and  the  President.* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  548.  A  bill  entitled  the  "SmaU 
Btisiness  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  OF  19B3 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  just 
over  1  year  ago,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion designed  to  transfer  economic  ac- 
tivities, where  feasible,  to  small  busi- 
ness from  the  Federal  Government. 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  we 
have  seen  a  burgeoning  growth  in  ac- 
tivities being  performed  by  Federal 
agencies.  Some  of  it  can  only  be  done 
by  Federal  workers.  But  evidence  has 
increasingly  come  to  light  showing 
that  much  of  this  work  could  be  done 
by  the  private  sector,  as  well.  Indeed, 
it  could  be  done  more  efficiently  there. 


saving  revenues  and  reducing  the  sky- 
rocketing Government  deficit.  Studies 
by  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
have  found  that  billions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  funds  could  be  saved  if  agen- 
cies contracted  out  to  small  business 
various  categories  of  work,  ranging 
from  printing  to  custodial  work  to 
credit  collection. 

This  evidence  has  come  to  light  over 
the  past  several  years.  Yet,  Congress 
has  paid  little  or  no  heed  to  the  impli- 
cations of  it  for  our  hard-pressed  small 
business  sector.  In  fact,  the  wisdom 
and  need  to  transfer  Government  ac- 
tivities to  small  businesses  have  never 
been  greater;  1982  was  the  worst  year 
for  small  business  since  the  Great  De- 
pression era.  The  job-creating  work  of 
that  sector  ground  to  a  halt  under  the 
twin  heels  of  soaring  interest  costs  and 
sagging  demand.  Bankruptcies  sky- 
rocketed and  the  most  innovative  and 
vigorous  sector  of  our  economy  strug- 
gled to  keep  afloat. 

That  struggle  continues  today.  And 
part  of  the  answer  is  to  rapidly  shift 
those  Government  switivities  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  which  can  more  efficiently 
be  done  there. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  I  am  introducing  now. 
Small  business  creates  as  many  as  87 
out  of  100  new  jobs.  The  12  miUion 
small  businesses  employ  63  percent  of 
our  workforce  and  account  for  one- 
half  of  all  our  iimovations. 

They  can  do  many  jobs  more  effi- 
ciently than  can  the  Government.  As  I 
said  in  1981,  while  introducing  similar 
legislation,  the  GAO  identified  over  $4 
billion  in  uncollected  debts  since  1976, 
owed  the  Government  which  were  col- 
lectable using  private  credit  agency 
practices. 

The  GAO  Identified  $11.7  million 
which  annually  could  be  saved  at  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  projects  by  adopting 
the  automation  practices  of  private 
utmties. 

DOD  found  it  could  cut  its  employ- 
ment rolls  by  11,000  and  save  $90  mil- 
lion annually  by  transferring  264  ac- 
tivities to  private  contractors. 

The  GAO  found  that  up  to  $300  mil- 
lion could  be  saved  by  adopting  pri- 
vate-sector   day    care    standards    for 

UL*tl7 

The  GAO  found  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  could  cut  its 
custodian  costs  by  one-third  or  almost 
$30  million  In  1980  alone  by  contract- 
ing for  such  services  tlirough  the  pri- 
v&.t^  Sector 

OMB  testified  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  October  28,  1981, 
that: 

The  government  currently  operates  thou- 
sands of  commercial  or  industrial  activities 
with  an  annual  operating  cost  in  excess  of 
$20  billion  and  with  a  similar  amount  of 
capital  Investment.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  activities  have  never  been  subject  to 
competition. 
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If  these  activities  were  subject  to  the  cost 
comparison  studies  required  by  A-76,  we  es- 
timate that  154,000  personnel  spaces  could 
be  converted  to  contract  operations  with  a 
five-year  cumulative  savings  Ijetween  Fiscal 
Year  1982  and  1987  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 
These  savings  will  continue  to  accrue  there- 
after. 

The  circular  A-76  referred  to  in  that 
testimony  is  an  OMB  directive  first 
Issued  in  1967  and  revised  in  1979.  It 
admonishes  Federal  agencies  to  utilize 
private-sector  contractors  wherever 
possible— an  admonition  seemingly 
honored  less  than  faithfuUy  by  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

EXPLANATION  OP  LEGISLATION 

It  is  time  we  brought  the  promise  of 
Government  efficiency  and  a  more 
robust  small  business  sector  to  comple- 
tion. That  is  the  purpose  of  my  Small 
Business  Act  of  1983. 

It  requires  the  President  to  establish 
a  consistent  data  base  of  all  Govern- 
ment activities  which  could  better  be 
performed  by  small  business.  He  is  ob- 
ligated under  my  legislation  to  report 
such  data  annually  to  Congress.  And 
that  report  must  contain  an  estimate, 
as  well,  of  potential  cost  savings  to 
taxpayers  should  these  activities  be 
done  by  the  small  business  sector. 

Finally,  my  bill  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  and  maintain  a 
schedule  for  transferring  these  activi- 
ties to  small  business. 

There  are  no  more  useful  and  appro- 
priate steps  Congress  could  immediate- 
ly take  to  boost  the  private  sector  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  government  than  to 
enact  my  legislation.  And  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  trimming  Federal 
spending,  and  giving  a  badly  needed 
and  overdue  stimulus  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1983  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.548 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SmaU  Business 
Act." 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busl- 
'  ness  Act." 

SEC  I.  nNDINGS  AND  PlIRPOSE. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  small  business  Is  the  economic  heart  of 
the  United  SUtes,  creating  87  percent  of  all 
new  jobs,  employing  63  percent  of  all  work- 
ers, and  responsible  for  a  majority  of  all  in- 
novative activity,  and  almost  one-half  of  the 
Gross  National  Product; 

(2)  small  business  is  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  recession,  which  has  created  extraordi- 
nary hardship  among  small  business  owners 
and  unemployment  among  small  business 
workers: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  is  exacerbat- 
ing these  hardships  by  performing  many  ac- 
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HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mr.     East.     Mr. 

Mr.      Laxalt.      lifr. 

..'Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Orass- 

Mr.  DOLK.  and  Mr.  Luoak): 

biU  to  amend  title  n. 

_  Code,  to  Improve  the 

for  shopping  centers  and 

s  under  the  Bankruptcy 

Committee  on  the  Judid- 


coma  TBiAirT  BAmatTirTCT 
mpaovmxim  act  or  i ass 

Mr.   President,  with 

I  am  pleased  to  annoimce 
of  the  Shopping  Cen- 
Bankruptcy    Improve- 
of  1983.  which  last  year 
Senate  unanimously.  This 
■emedy    serious    problems 
^^  centers  and  their  sol- 
by  the  administration  of 
.,  Code.  These  problems 
,_  by  changes  in  the  bank- 
made  by  the  enactment  of 
.iptcy  Code.  The  Bankrupt- 
enacted  by  the  Bankruptcy 
of    1978,   was   the   first 
,  of  the  bankruptcy  laws 
._  SUtes  since  1938.  and  its 
was  the  culmination  of  an 
extended  over  a  number  of 
code  made  numerous  sub- 
.yanges  in  the  law  of  bank- 
well  as  in  the  administration 


„,  cases. 

these  changes  made  unen- 

lease  clauses  permitting  a 


landlord  to  regain  possession  of  prem- 
ises leased  to  a  bankrupt  tenant.  How- 
ever, Congress  recognteed  the  unique 
interrelationship  between  shopping 
center  tenants  and  the  great  potential 
for  harm  to  shopping  centers  and 
their  solvent  tenants  arising  from  the 
ability  of  a  bankrupt  tenant  to  assume 
or  assign  a  shopping  center  lease.  To 
protect  this  important  sector  of  the 
econ<Hny  from  unnecessary  economic 
harm.  Congress  enacted  in  section  385 
of  the  code  certain  protective  provi- 
sions for  shopping  centers  and  their 
tenants.  Unfortunately,  these  provi- 
sions have  not  accomplished  these 
purposes.  As  a  result.  I  am  sponsoring 
this  bill  to  carry  out  Congress  intent 
as  sUted  in  the  1978  act  and  to 
strengthen  the  protections  for  shop- 
ping centers   under  the  Bankruptcy 

Code. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indisputable  that 
shopping  centers  are  an  important 
sector  of  U.S.  retail  trade.  In  1981,  in 
the  United  States  there  were  approxi- 
mately 22,750  shopping  centers  with 
an  estimated  1.255,000  retaU  stores. 
Approximately  42  percent  of  all  U.S. 
retail  trade  amounting  to  $439  billion 
was  conducted  in  shopping  centers.  In 
the  coming  year,  60  percent  of  all  new 
retaU  space  and  88  percent  of  new  de- 
partment store  space  is  likely  to  be 
constructed  in  shopping  centers. 

The  problems  for  shopping  centers 
and  their  tenants  caused  by  the 
present  administration  of  the  code  are 
serious  and  widespread.  Conservatively 
estimated.  15.000  shopping  centers 
have  had  one  or  more  tenants  involved 
in  bankruptcies  in  1981.  Under  this  es- 
timate, approximately  66  percent  of 
all  shopping  centers  were  involved 
with  the  bankruptcies  of  17.000  retaU 
stores. 

In  a  shopping  center,  the  public  ben- 
efits from  the  convenience  and  effi- 
ciency of  one-stop  shopping  and  fre- 
quently from  the  direct  competition 
among  the  retail  merchants  who  are 
tenants  of  the  shopping  center.  The 
commercial  success  of  the  enterprise 
depends  on  the  ability  of  all  of  the 
tenants  to  fimctlon  as  one  entity.  The 
shopping  center  is  defined  by  its 
tenant  mix  which  Is  carefully  designed 
to  serve  a  trade  area  and  to  draw  suffi- 
cient customers  from  that  trade  su«a 
to  support  the  rents  paid  by  the  ten- 
ants. 

To  make  this  enterprise  work,  each 
tenant  must  fully  operate  its  store  for 
a  mJT'i'T"'""  number  of  hours,  engage 
in  specified  lines  of  business,  advertise 
in  ways  that  draw  customers  to  the 
shopping  center,  and  maintain  certain 
standards  of  appearance  and  oper- 
ation. This  Joint  effort  is  cemented  by 
a  series  of  master  agreements,  entered 
into  by  all  the  parties  involved  in  a 
shopping  center,  that  set  forth  in  pre- 
cise terms  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  each  party. 


As  shopping  centers  have  evolved. 
they  have  become  larger  and  more  so- 
phisticated in  design,  construction, 
and  concept,  involving  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  Investments  by  develop- 
ers, tenants,  and  financial  institutions. 
Once  again,  the  linchpin  of  this  entire 
operation  is  the  freely  accepted  and 
op«Uy  negotiated  contractual  agree- 
ments among  the  parties. 

While  the  operation  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy law  necessarily  alters  contrac- 
tual relationships,  these  alterations 
have  direct  and  potentially  crippling 
impacts  on  other  shopping  center  busi- 
nesses, and  consequently,  must  be 
strictly  limited  and  minimized. 

As  Congress  recognized  in  enacting 
the  1978  act.  shopping  center  leases 
are  distinct  from  other  leases  of  real 
property  in  that  each  lease  arrange- 
ment memorializes  not  only  the  bilat- 
eral interests  of  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord,  but  the  multilateral  relation- 
ships of  every  other  tenant  in  the 
shopping  center.  The  interdependence 
among  the  tenants  of  a  shopping 
center  means  that  the  bankruptcy  of 
one  tenant  will  seriously  affect  the 
other  tenants. 

Shopping  center  leases  frequently 
are  made  on  a  long-term  basis  in  con- 
sideration of  the  large  Investment  usu- 
ally made  by  tenants  in  establishing 
their  various  enterprises.  These  long- 
term  lease  agreements  put  the  land- 
lord into  a  position  unlike  a  merchan- 
dise creditor  or  a  financial  institution- 
al lender.  A  shopping  center  landlord, 
unlike  other  creditors,  cannot  make 
periodic  reviews  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  his  customers  and  unilaterally 
terminate  creditor  loans  whenever  it 
appears  that  the  customer's  credit  is 
impaired.  These  long-term  contracts 
obligate  both  parties  to  honor  their 
agreements  to  protect  the  delicate 
interrelationships  which  form  the 
foundation  for  the  shopping  center's 

success. 

Moreover,  shopping  center  leases 
frequently  contain  anchor  clauses 
which  commit  the  tenant  to  a  lease 
term  only  so  long  as  another  designat- 
ed tenant  remains  in  the  shopping 
center.  These  provisions  further  mani- 
fest the  symbiotic,  interdependent 
nature  of  a  shopping  center. 

Mr.  Nathan  B.  Peinstein  testifying 
before  the  Courts  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
hearings  held  on  my  bill  last  year,  cap- 
sulized  this  principle  beautifully: 

Tenante  locate  in  shopping  centers  based 
on  the  complementary  abUity  of  the  various 
stores  in  the  shopping  center  to  draw  cus- 
tomers. One  looks  to  the  advertising  and  the 
merchandising  techniques  of  the  larger 
stores  (anchor  stores)  in  choosing  a  shop- 
ping center.  One  considers  carefully  the  co- 
operative advertising,  the  center  promo- 
tions, the  parking  and  other  common  serv- 
ices. The  shopping  center  and  its  tenant's 
association  rely  on  a  continuing  stream  of 
payments  from  tenant-shopkeepers  to  meet 
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the  snow  removal,  air  conditioning,  heating, 
parking  lot  maintenance,  advertising,  mort- 
gage, tax  and  other  obligations  of  the 
center.  When  the  stream  of  payments  Is  dis- 
rupted for  a  significant  period  of  time,  every 
shopowner  suffers  by  the  lack  of  mainte- 
nance and  uncertain  financial  viability  of 
the  center.  When  an  anchor  store  closes  its 
doors  and  stops  advertisements,  the  smaller 
stores  suffer  the  lack  of  patronage.  When 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  moves  out  as  anchor 
store  and  John's  Bargains  moves  in,  the 
small  Independent  fashion  boutiques  die. 
When  the  future  of  the  center  is  in  doubt, 
the  businessman-tenant  does  not  know  how 
to  order  for  the  season. 


These  multifarious  symbiotic  rela- 
tionships in  the  shopping  center  are  in 
peril  whenever  any  tenant  suffers  fi- 
nancial hardship  or  fails.  The  contin- 
ued vitality  of  those  relationships  and 
the  businesses  in  the  center  depends 
on  the  system  our  bankruptcy  policies 
create  to  swiftly  fill  vacancies  and 
fairly  acknowledge  the  interests  of  re- 
maining solvent  tenants. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1978 
act,  the  interests  of  the  shopping 
center  and  its  other  tenants  were  pro- 
tected against  prolonged  damage  from 
a  single  tenant's  bankruptcy  by  the 
contractual  power  of  the  lessor  to  con- 
trol the  disposition  of  the  lease.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  however,  the  1978  act 
made  such  lease  clauses  unenforce- 
able. Nonetheless,  Congress  recognized 
the  special  bankruptcy  problems  in 
shopping  centers  by  including  in  the 
code  special  provisions  governing  un- 
expired shopping  center  leases.  These 
provisions  specify  various  assurances 
which  the  trustee  must  make  in  order 
to  asstime  or  assign  an  imexplred  lease 
of  the  debtor. 

Unfortunately,  experience  with 
these  provisions  Indicates  that  they 
have  not  ftmctloned  as  originally  in- 
tended by  Congress.  Under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code,  the  shopping  center  and 
its  solvent  tenants  may  suffer  serious 
economic  harm  or  even  business  faU- 
ure  If  a  bankrupt  tenant  closes  its 
store  for  an  extended  period  of  time  or 
assigns  its  lease  to  a  business  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  lease's  use 
clause  thus  disrupting  the  shopping 
center's  tenant  mix.  These  problems 
are  compounded  when  the  bankrupt 
tenant  is  a  major  store  in  the  shopping 
center.  ^      „ 

This  legislation  seeks  to  make  effec- 
tive the  protections  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  provide  shopping  centers 
and  their  tenants  in  the  1978  act.  The 
leasehold  management  amendments 
accomplish  this  by  removing  latent  de- 
fects in  certain  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  These  perfecting  amend- 
ments do  not  change  the  policy  of  the 
code;  they  Implement  that  policy.  By 
making  effective  these  protections,  the 
bill  strikes  the  proper  balance  between 
the  interests  of  the  solvent  tenants  of 

a  shopping  center  and  Its  insolvent 

tenants. 
At  the  May  3,  1982.  hearing  on  this 

bill,  testimony  was  received  from  the 


International  Council  of  Shopping 
Centers— the  trade  association  of  the 
shopping  center  industry— from  indi- 
vidual shopping  center  developers,  and 
from  the  president  of  the  merchants 
association  of  a  shopping  center  which 
had  experienced  tenant  bankruptcies. 
In  addition,  a  statement  was  submitted 
for  the  record  by  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  which  repre- 
sents the  small  business  tenants  of 
shopping  centers. 

Shopping  centers  and  shopping 
center  tenants  support  this  legislation 
because  the  administration  of  bank- 
ruptcies imder  the  code  has  resulted  In 
numerous  cases  where  shopping  center 
tenant  space  was  left  dosed  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  where  the  trust- 
ee did  not  perform  the  debtor's  obliga- 
tions under  the  lease,  or  where  shop- 
ping center  space  was  assigned  to  a 
business  not  in  conformance  with  the 
use  clause. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  remedy 
several  substantive  and  technical  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  operation  and  as- 
signment of  shopping  center  tenant 
space  which  have  arisen.  This  legisla- 
tion's solutions  to  them  are  as  follows: 

First,  time  limit  to  assume  or  reject 

ICftSC* 

Problem.  Under  the  1978  act.  in  a 
chapter  7  (liquidation)  case  the  trustee 
is  required  to  dedde  within  60  days  of 
the  order  for  relief  whether  to  assume 
or  reject  an  executory  contract  or  im- 
explred lease.  However,  no  time  limit 
is  established  for  cases  outside  chapter 
7.  Consequently,  an  extended  period  of 
time  often  passes  before  the  trustee 
makes  such  a  decision  in  a  chapter  11 
(reorganization)  case.  During  this  dead 
time,  the  trustee  often  does  not  oper- 
ate the  space,  or  operates  it  at  a  much 
reduced  level,  thereby  causing  sub- 
stantial economic  harm  to  other  ten- 
ants in  the  shopping  center. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  repre- 
senting shopping  centers  and  shopping 
center  tenants  at  the  hearing  and  the 
statement  for  the  record  of  the  Na- 
tional RetaU  Merchants  AssodaUon 
(NRMA)  make  dear  that  this  is  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  shopping  cen- 
ters and  their  tenants  caused  by  the 
administration  of  tenant  bankruptcies 
under  the  code. 

The  vacancy  of  any  tenant  space  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  can  seri- 
ously disrupt  an  entire  shopping 
center.  Customer  traffic  is  reduced  not 
only  by  the  decreased  supply  of  prod- 
ucts or  services,  but  also  by  the  less 
pleasant  atmosphere  caused  by  board- 
ing up  a  portion  of  the  shopping 
center.  Where  the  vacant  space  is  that 
of  an  anchor  store,  the  effect  on  the 
shopping  center  and  Its  other  tenants 
can  be  devastating. 

For  example.  Mr.  John  Holmes, 
president  of  a  shopping  center  mer- 
chant's association  in  Frederick.  Md., 
testified: 


to  explain  the  damage  to  the  other 
tenanU  of  the  Frederick  Shopping  Center 
resulting  from  the  closing  of  these  stores 
and  the  inability  of  the  shopping  center  to 
release  this  space  to  operating  businesses 
for  a  period  of  time. 

He  then  recoimted  that  one  store  in 
the  Frederick  center  was  vacant  for 
over  9  months  and  another  for  nearly 
5  months.  He  noted  that: 

I  have  difficulty  understanding  how  other 
tenants  *  *  *  survived.  Even  the  comparably 
short  time  [the  bankrupt  stores  were 
closed]  severely  damaged  the  business  of 
many  of  the  merchants  of  this  shopping 
colter,  and  in  many  cases  the  stores  have 
not  yet  recovered. 

He  pointed  out  that  some  neighbor- 
ing stores  suffered  28  and  26  percent 
reductions  in  sales  volume  during  the 
period  the  bankrupt's  premises  were 
vacant. 

The  shopping  center  landlord  is  in- 
jured in  these  circumstances  because 
In  many  cases  shopping  center  leases 
provide  for  rent  as  a  percentage  of  rev- 
enues. These  clauses  are  beneficial  be- 
cause they  provide  the  landlord  a  fi- 
nancial incentive  to  preserve  the  most 
productive  tenant  mix.  However,  these 
clauses  are  often  based  on  the  calcula- 
tion that  tenant  businesses  wiU  be  in 
full  operation.  When  a  store  is  closed, 
or  operated  at  a  reduced  capadty.  the 
shopping  center  landlord's  revenues 
also  decline. 

Detailed  testimony  was  received 
from  shopping  center  tenants  regard- 
ing the  serious  problems  to  their  busi- 
nesses caused  by  the  ability  of  the 
trustee  to  dose  a  store  in  a  shopping 
center  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
without  stating  his  intention  regard- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  premises, 
and  preventing  the  landlord  from  re- 
leasing the  space  to  an  operating  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Wallace  R.  Woodbury  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  testified  that  a 
tenant  in  his  shopping  center  had  filed 
under  chi«)ter  11.  8  months  previously, 
had  still  not  submitted  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  was  not  operating  the  prem- 
ises, and  was  not  paying  rent.  One 
expert  witness  steted  that  it  usually 
takes  between  9  months  and  1  year  to 
get  a  determination  concerning  the  as- 
sumption or  rejection  of  a  lease  in  a 
contested  chapter  11  case. 

During  this  time,  the  other  tenants 
of  a  shopping  center  may  be  affected 
dramatically.  The  dosing  of  even  a 
single  store  in  a  shopping  center  may 
substantially  reduce  the  revenues  and 
increase  the  costs  of  the  other  tenants. 
Their  revenues  are  reduced  because 
the  closing  of  a  store  in  a  shopping 
center,  especially  a  major  store,  re- 
duces the  traffic  flow  through  the 
shopping  center. 

The  closing  of  a  major  tenant  can 
also  significantly  Increase  the  costs  of 
the  other  tenants.  In  many  shopping 
centers,  common  area  charges  are  as- 
sessed each  tenant  on  the  basis  of  the 
tenant's   percentage   of   total   leased 
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most  complicated  reor- 
60  days  should  be  a 
_    to  make  this  determi- 
in  large  reorganization 
debtor  presumably  knows 
and  understands  the 
assets  well  enough   to 
decisions  in  60  days.  Also, 
generally  well  aware  in 
a  bankruptcy  may  be 
can    plan    ahead    to 
leases  would  be  retained, 
should  consequently  be 
this  determination  short- 
petition  is  filed  and  cer- 
60  days  in  all  but  the 
pli^ted  cases.  Nonetheless, 
authority  to  grant  ex- 
cuse, 
fai  lure  to  perform  lease  obli- 
inclf  ding  the  payment  of  rent 

when  due. 

Puring  the  time  the  tnist- 
whether  to  assume  or 
,  the  trtistee  frequently 
miet  the  lease  obligations, 
_  rent  and  other  charges, 
above,  the  trustee's  fail- 
common  area  charges  often 
costs  of  the  shopping 
tenants. 

this  situation  often  re- 
landlord's  providing  cur- 
use  of  his  property. 
__  of  utilities  and  secu- 
and  preserve  the  leased 
without  current  compensa- 
bur(  len  imposed  on  no  other 
creator.  This  burden  is  par- 
is  where  the  landlord 
payments  provided  in 
Drder  to  make  tax  or  mort- 
on  the  property, 
to  this  problem.  Mr. 
testified  that: 


This  presents  a  hardship  to  a  landlord 
who  may  not  receive  a  rent  for  several 
months  and  is  unable  to  gain  control  of  his 
premises.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  class 
of  person  who  is  required  to  provide  a  serv- 
ice to  the  bankrupt  estate  without  current 
compensation. 

Solution.  The  provisions  of  the 
leasehold  management  amendments 
solve  this  problem  by  requiring  the 
timely  performance  of  the  lease  obli- 
gations, including  the  payment  of  rent 
and  other  charges.  However,  the  bill 
permits  the  court  to  extend  the  time 
for  performance  of  such  payments  to  a 
date  no  later  than  60  days  after  the 
order  for  relief.  Such  an  extension 
could  be  granted  where  a  trustee  is  un- 
familiar with  the  operation  of  the 
debtor's  business  and  there  is  reason 
to  question  his  legal  duty  to  pay  rent 
or  other  charges  or  perform  other  ob- 
ligations under  the  lease. 

Third,  compliance  with  use  clauses 
and  other  provisions  of  the  lease. 

Problem.  The  code  currently  re- 
quires adequate  assurances  that  the 
assimiption  or  assignment  of  an  unex- 
pired lease  will  not  breach  substantial- 
ly important  provisions  of  shopping 
center  leases — provisions  such  as 
"radius,  location,  use  or  exclusivity" 
clauses— and  will  not  substantially  dis- 
rupt the  tenant  mix.  Congress  thus  in- 
tended to  protect  shopping  centers 
and  their  solvent  tenants  from  the 
consequences  of  the  violation  of  use 
clauses  and  the  disruption  of  the 
tenant  mix. 

Also,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  the  In- 
tended meaning  of  the  term  "substan- 
tially," it  has  been  interpreted  in  a 
way  which  has  frustrated  the  congres- 
sional intent.  While  it  may  seem  rea- 
sonable to  permit  the  assignment  of  a 
women's  wear  store  lease  to  a  men's 
wear  store,  such  an  assignment  can  be 
commercially  unreasonable  because 
the  clientele  attracted  by  such  stores 
would  be  vastly  different.  Such  an  as- 
signment could  be  extremely  damag- 
ing to  the  other  men's  wear  store  ten- 
ants as  well  as  the  other  tenants  in  the 
shopping  center.  This  was  the  damage 
Congress  sought  to  prevent  through 
the  enactment  of  section  365(b)(3)  of 
the  code. 

In  practice,  the  qualification  of  the 
required  assurances  by  the  term  "sub- 
stantially" has  led  trustees  or  debtors- 
in-possession  in  some  instances  to 
ignore  these  lease  clauses  and,  conse- 
quently, has  permitted  the  disruption 
of  the  delicate  interrelationships  of 
the  shopping  center's  tenant  mix.  In 
one  case,  the  bankruptcy  court  permit- 
ted a  tenant  to  change  the  use  of  its 
premises,  a  discotheque,  to  permit 
male  striptease  shows.  In  another 
case,  a  bankrupt  men's  wear  chain 
store  assigned  a  number  of  leases  to 
women's  wear  stores.  In  another  in- 
stance, advertisements  for  bids  on 
shopping  center  space  indicate  that 
the  term  "substantially"  permits  gross 
deviations  from  the  use  clause.  These 


advertisements,  placed  by  lease  bro- 
kers, state  that  "all  retaU  uses"  would 
be  considered  even  though  the  leases 
involved  had  more  limited  use  clauses. 
The  assignment  of  a  lease  to  a  busi- 
ness that  does  not  conform  to  the  use 
clause  of  that  lease,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  major  store  lease,  can  affect 
the  other  tenants  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  closing  of  the  store.  Where 
the  misassignment  occurs  in  the  case 
of  the  major  store  in  a  strip  center, 
the  effect  can  be  disastrous,  substan- 
tially reducing  the  revenues  of  all  the 
other  tenants.  For  example,  the  as- 
signment of  the  lease  of  a  grocery 
store,  with  substantial  and  steady 
drawing  power,  to  a  toy  store,  with  less 
ability  to  attract  customers,  would 
reduce  the  traffic  of  all  of  the  other 
shopping  center  tenants. 

In  a  regional  mall  with  more  than 
one  major  tenant,  the  misassignment 
of  that  lease  will  have  less  effect  on 
the  entire  mall,  but  stores  adjacent  to 
it  may  suffer  considerable  reductions 
in  customers.  For  example,  replacing  a 
small  store  with  substantial  customer 
attraction  power— such  as  a  women's 
wear  store— with  another  business 
which  generates  less  traffic  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  adjacent 
stores. 

Adjacent  stores  also  can  be  severely 
hurt  through  violations  of  the  use 
clause  when  a  complementary  use  is 
replaced  with  a  competing  use.  Mr. 
Wallace  Woodbury,  for  example,  testi- 
fied regarding  space  he  had  leased  to  a 
record  and  tape  store  situated  next  to 
a  TV  and  consumer  electronics  store. 
Immediately  after  exercising  a  lease 
renewal  option  the  tenant  filed  a 
bankruptcy  petition  and  vacated  the 
premises.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
landlord  had  a  replacement  tenant 
with  substantial  assets  who  complied 
with  the  use  restriction  of  the  lease, 
the  trustee  assigned  the  lease  to  a  fi- 
nancially unsound  shell  corporation 
which  sold  substantially  the  same  type 
of  merchandise  as  the  adjacent  TV 
store.  On  taking  possession  the  assign- 
ee immediately  advertised  "gone  out 
of  business  prices."  After  suffering  8 
months  of  unfair  and  ruinous  competi- 
tion from  the  assignee  tenant  the  TV 
store  vacated  the  premises  on  the 
grounds  that  the  landlord's  exclusive 
commitment  to  It  had  been  violated. 
Seven  months  later  and  after  failing 
to  pay  substantial  rent,  the  assignee 
tenant  itself  went  out  of  business  and 
abandoned  the  premises.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Woodbury: 

•  •  *  the  landlord  ended  up  with  vacancies 
in  two  stores,  the  substantial  loss  of  rental 
income,  and  considerable  building  damage 
and  the  nonbankrupt  tenant  lost  substantial 
sums  and  was  forced  to  abandon  the  shop- 
ping center  because  of  the  trustee's  utter 
disregard  of  the  lease  provisions  which  were 
designed  to  protect  both  the  landlord  and 
the  nonbankrupt  adjacent  tenant. 


Preexisting  stores  also  are  disadvan- 
taged If  the  rental  payments  of  the  as- 
signee are  lower  than  those  of  the  pre- 
existing stores.  Stores  in  the  same  line 
of  business  are  usually  charged  equiva- 
lent rents  based  on  their  business  use. 
Women's  wear  stores  usually  pay 
lower  rents  than  other  stores  because 
they  tend  to  draw  more  customers  to 
the  shopping  center  than  do  other 
types  of  stores.  Thus,  if  the  lease  of  a 
bankrupt  women's  wear  tenant  is  as- 
signed to  a  men's  store,  the  assignee 
men's  wear  store  may  be  paying  less 
rent  than  will  the  preexisting  compet- 
ing men's  wear  stores. 

Also,  the  preexisting  men's  wear 
stores  may  be  harmed  unfairly  by  the 
oversaturatlon  of  the  men's  wear 
market  resulting  from  the  assignment 
to  an  additional  men's  wear  store.  This 
deprives  them  of  the  benefit  of  their 
bargains  with  the  developer  which 
were  based  on  an  agreement  on  the 
number  of  men's  wear  stores  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  shopping  center.  • 

By  disregarding  a  use  clause  in  an 
assignment  situation,  the  trustee  is 
able  to  create  and  then  sell  an  asset— 
the  lease— that  did  not  previously 
exist.  This  asset  is  not  .^reated  out  of 
thin  air:  rather,  it  is  unfairly  created 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlord  and  the 
other  tenants  of  the  shopping  center. 

In  many  cases  where  the  assignment 
of  shopping  center  leases  is  a  signifi- 
cant asset  of  the  estate  of  the  debtor, 
the  debtor  is  a  large  chalnstore  enter- 
prise. Such  enterprises  negotiate  with 
shopping  center  developers  over  lease 
provisions  vigorously  and  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  Use  clauses  and  other 
lease  provisions  favorable  to  the  land- 
lord and  other  tenants  are  accepted  as 
part  of  the  lease  by  these  tenants  only 
because  of  the  granting  by  the  land- 
lord of  concessions  in  other  terms  of 
the  lease.  In  the  words  of  Nathan  B. 
Feinsteln,  "[Use  clauses]  are  almost 
always  carefully  drawn  and  extensive- 
ly negotiated.  More  important,  they 
are  relied  upon  by  other  tenants  in  the 
shopping  center."  Careful  adherence 
to  the  provisions  In  use  clauses  Is  nec- 
essary to  give  all  enterprises  In  a  shop- 
ping center  the  benefit  of  their  respec- 
tive bargains.  More  important,  strict 
compliance  with  the  use  clause  Is 
needed  to  insure  the  other  tenants 
that  the  center  will  be  what  they  ex- 
pected when  they  agreed  to  commit 
themselves  and  large  amoimts  of  cap- 
ital to  the  center  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Solution.  By  deleting  the  word  "sub- 
stantially," the  Shopping  Center  Pro- 
tections Improvement  Act,  also  known 
as  the  leasehold  management  amend- 
ments, make  clear  that  Important 
lease  provisions  such  as  the  use  clause 
are  to  be  honored  and  that  the  tenant 
mix  is  not  be  be  disrupted.  Not  all 
shopping  center  leases  contain  restric- 
tive use  clauses,  but  where  they  are  in- 
cluded in  a  lease  they  are  necessary  to 


define  the  tenant's  business  in  relation 
to  the  other  stores  in  the  shopping 
center.  Restrictions  on  the  assignabil- 
ity of  shopping  center  leases  are  justi- 
fied by  the  need  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  other  tenants  in  the  shop- 
ping center. 

This  provision  does  not  unduly  re- 
strict the  assignment  of  shopping 
center  leases.  Use  clauses  cannot  be 
overly  restrictive  because  they  must 
permit  enough  flexibility  to  allow  for 
the  normal  conduct  of  the  original 
tenant's  business.  Mr.  George  Lambros 
of  Missoula,  Mont.,  who  devoted  his 
entire  testimony  to  the  use  limitation 
problems,  explained: 

It  is  important  to  note  that  deleting  the 
word  "substantially"  from  these  provisions 
would  in  no  way  prevent  the  assignment  by 
debtors  of  their  leases.  Although  shopping 
center  lease  use  provisions  are  drawn  with 
various  degrees  of  specificity,  even  the  nar- 
rowest use  description  still  covers  a  market 
segment  served  by  a  very  large  number  of 
existing  and  potential  businesses.  Although 
requiring  strict  performance  of  the  use 
clause  of  the  lease  will  limit  the  universe  of 
potential  assignees  of  any  shopping  center 
lease  space,  this  limitation  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  health  of  the  shopping  center 
and  its  other  tenants  and  does  not  place  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  the  debtor. 

Use  clauses  are  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  assignment  of  leases  and 
practice  in  the  shopping  center  indus- 
try shows  that  they  will  be  interpreted 
reasonably.  Any  attempt  to  preclude 
assignment  by  drafting  a  use  clause 
which  would  apply  only  to  the  original 
tenauit  would  be  de  fsujto  prohibitions 
of  assignment,  and.  therefore,  would 
be  unenforceable  under  section 
365(f)(1). 

Where  the  trustee  is  unable  to  find 
an  assignee  within  the  use  clause  who 
is  willing  to  pay  what  the  trustee  con- 
siders an  acceptable  price  for  the 
lease,  the  committee  believes  that  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  lease  to  revert  to 
the  landlord. 

Even  where  the  landlord  also  is 
unable  to  find  a  replswiement  tenant 
with  the  same  business  use  as  the 
debtor,  the  committee  believes  that  it 
is  preferable  to  have  an  alternate  use 
determined  by  the  landlord  rather 
than  by  the  trustee  and  the  bankrupt- 
cy court.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
debtor  to  choose  the  assignee  which 
will  pay  the  highest  amoimt  for  the 
lease  and  thus  maximize  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  lease,  regardless 
of  the  impact  of  the  assignment  on 
the  other  tenants.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to 
select  an  assignee  who  will  have  the 
most  beneficial  effect  on  the  business 
of  the  entire  shopping  center  even 
though  that  assignee  may  not  pay  the 
highest  rent.  This  Is  the  case  because 
shopping  center  landlords  derive  much 
of  their  Income  from  percentage  rents, 
that  is,  rents  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  sales  of  the  tenants.  Thus,  they 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  select  a 


tenant  that  will  enhance  the  tenant 
mix  and,  thereby.  Increase  the  sales  of 
all  the  tenants  of  the  shopping  center. 
Fourth,  operating  and  financial  per- 
formance of  assignee. 

Problem.  If  shopping  center  space  is 
assigned  to  a  business  in  poor  financial 
condition,  the  shopping  center  and  its 
solvent  tenants  may  soon  find  them- 
selves dealing  with  another  store  in 
bankruptcy,  with  all  of  the  attendant 
problems.  As  discussed  above,  when 
the  trustee  assigns  space  to  a  store  in 
unsound  financial  condition,  the  harm 
to  the  landlord  and  the  other  tenants 
is  compounded. 

Solution.  Under  the  code,  adequate 
assurances  of  the  source  of  rent  and 
other  consideration  due  under  the 
lease  must  be  given.  The  leasehold 
management  amendments  make  clear 
that  this  includes  assurances  that  the 
assignee  has  an  operating  and  fiiuui- 
clal  performance  similar  to  that  of  the 
debtor  when  the  lease  was  first  execut- 
ed. This  provision  was  amended  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  to  insure 
that  it  would  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  assignee  must  have  ex- 
actly the  same  financial  posture  as  the 
assignor.  Instead,  the  assignee  should 
have  a  similar  operating  and  financial 
performance  when  all  factors,  includ- 
ing advertising  aggressiveness,  profit 
margins,  growth  potential,  and  other 
financial  indicia,  are  weighed. 

Fifth.  Pajrment  of  security  deposit 
by  assignee. 

Problem.  In  some  cases,  the  assignee 
of  a  lease  is  not  required  to  pay  the 
customary  security  deposit.  Security 
deposits  provide  an  incentive  for  a 
shopping  center  tenant  to  keep  his 
space  in  good  repair,  a  requirement 
which  benefits  the  entire  shopping 
center  enterprise. 

Solution.  The  leasehold  manage- 
ment amendments  provide  that  an  as- 
signee pay  the  same  security  deposit 
as  would  be  required  by  the  landlord, 
if  the  landlord  was  leasing  the  space. 

The  leasehold  management  amend- 
ments also  make  technical  and  clarify- 
ing amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  provisions  dealing  with  shopping 
center  leases. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  leasehold  management 
amendments  of  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Btthpers,  Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr. 

BOR£N): 

S.  550.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Grain  Storage  Insurance  Corporation 
to  protect  farmers  who  store  grain  In 
certain  warehouses  against  losses 
caused  by  the  Insolvency  of  such  ware- 
houses, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 
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OtAIR  STORAGS  INSURANCE  ACT  Ot 

ivts  . 

Mr.  President.  I  want 

.  opportunity  to  address  the 
an  Issue  that  has,  unfortu- 

a  factor  in  the  lives  of 

farmers.  This  subject  has 

legional  and  national  head- 

las  generated  discussion  at 

>f  Government  and  within 

community.  Farmers, 

pligued  by  high  interest  rates, 

^U.  and  high  seed  and  f  er- 

_.  have  now  been  hit  by  still 

>roblem— bankruptcies    and 

grain  elevators. 

110  elevators  have  failed 

Urdted  SUtes  in  recent  years, 

the  lurch   at  least   3,200 

..  over  $25  million  In  grain. 

niunber  of  occurrences  of 

is  relatively  small  com- 

>u8iness  failures  in  general, 
types  of  bankruptcies  can 
a   devastating   effect   on 
in  effect,  are  innocent 
We  have  heard  far  too 
of  financial  failure. 
7,   1982,  the  20-year  old 
Trading  Co.  filed  to  reorganize 
11  of  the  Federal  Bank- 
Coast   had   a   six-State 
2  grain  elevators,  feed  mills. 

and  other  related  serv- 

debt  includes  $14  million  to 

creditors  and  $20  million  to  an 

200   unsecured   creditors— 

f^mers   and   local   elevators 

:oast  Trading. 

,  Iowa,  an  elevator  col- 
years  ago  where  too  much 
delivered  without  receiving  a 
little  warehoused  grain  was 
a  warehouse  receipt,  and 
grain  was  delivered  to  be 
ijiter.  This  is  really  a  farmer's 
loan  to  the  elevator— and 
sudden,  unexpected  bank- 


StocLport. 


ty 


Montana, 
Loolsiana, 


dancer 


North  Dakota,   Ken- 

Missouri,  and  Arkan- 

stories  have  unfolded. 

is  understood  that  farmers 

need  to  become  alert  to 

signals  as  an  elevator  that 

higher  price  if  the  farmer 

wait  a  few  days,  or  offers  to 

at  a  cheaper  rate,  or  even 

. .  proper  warehouse  receipts. 

has  come  for  the  Congress  to 

farming   community   some 

protection. 

more  State  legislatures  are 

their  role  and  responsi- 

developing    sound    criteria 

to   audit   and   regulate 

Additionally,  as  Paul 

a  constituent  of  mine,  said  re- 

the  DelU  Farm  Press,  "As 

3  ou  make  It  possible  for  some- 

then  It  also  will  be  pos- 

them  to  fail."  However.  State 

Governments  must  not 

critical  situation  and  it  is 

for  the  Congress  and  the 


SUte  legislatures  to  take  seriously  the 
duties  of  Government  in  these  situa- 
tions. 

Legislative  reforms  are  under  consid- 
eration that  would  change  bankruptcy 
laws,  increase  oversight  of  warehouse 
operations  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  insure  farmers  against 
losses. 

For  farmers  and  other  individuals 
and  businesses  caught  with  assets  in  a 
bankrupt  elevator,  the  issue  can  be  ex- 
tremely frustrating.  Those  with  ware- 
hoxise  receipts  or,  in  some  cases,  scale 
tickets  marked  for  storage,  wiU  be 
among  a  preferred  group  of  creditors 
and  generally  have  a  good  chance  of 
recovering  a  large  percentage  of  the 
loss.  But  farmers  who  have  sold  grain 
to  a  failing  elevator  under  a  deferred- 
payment  arrangement  fall  Into  a  non- 
preferred  class  of  general  creditors 
and  may  recover  little  of  their  loss. 
And.  in  either  case,  the  claims  process 
can  take  months  or  possibly  years  to 
complete. 

I  have  supported  attempts  to  amend 
Federal  bankruptcy  laws  to  accom- 
plish the  foUowinr  First,  establish  a 
time  limit  on  the  disposition  of  eleva- 
tor assets:  second,  establish  a  priority 
disposition  system;  and  third,  allow  a 
farmer  to  impose  a  statutory  lien  in  a 
deferred  payment  arrangement.  It  has 
been  noted  that  these  changes  are  far- 
reaching  and  could  have  secondary  ef- 
fects, one  of  which  might  be  that  the 
statutory  lien  could  Jeopardize  the  fi- 
nancing of  elevator  operations.  Addl- 
tionaUy,  this  proposed  change  might 
cause  bankers  and  lenders  to  face  new 
risks  since  the  lien  provisions  affect 
clear  title  to  commodities  used  as  col- 
lateraL  Also,  some  commentators  have 
said  that  these  amendments  interfere 
with  priorities  set  by  SUtes  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.  According  to  a 
sUtement  by  Brian  Crowley.  UJS.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

The  best  overall  and  latest  available  data 
on  past  bankruptcies  indicate  that  about  2 
percent  of  the  approximately  10.000  grain 
warehouses  nationwide  have  gone  bankrupt 
between  1974-1970.  To  estimate  how  many 
warehouses  might  be  in  financial  trouble, 
we  applied  certain  financial  ratios  and  self- 
developed  criteria  to  daU  reported  to  U8DA 
by  a  random  sample  of  400  grain  ware- 
houses under  Federal  JurisdlcUon.  We  found 
that  19.  or  4.75  percent,  of  the  sample  ware- 
houses met  our  criteria  for  being  In  finan- 
cial trouble.  Baaed  on  these  results,  we  esti- 
mate that  about  300  warehouses  may  be  fi- 
nancially unsound.  At  the  9S  percent  confi- 
dence level,  this  number  could  range  from 
173  to  427  warehouses. 
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Mr.  Crowley  further  added  "that  the 
Federal  programs,  no  matter  how  ef- 
fective, do  not  provide  protection  for 
all  grain  depositors."  About  36  percent 
of  grain  warehouses  are  subject  only 
to  State  requirements,  which  range 
from  nonexistent  to  very  sringent. 

Therefore.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  pro- 
gram is  needed  that  will  apply  to  situ- 
ations throughout  the  country  and 


that  will  offer  protection  to  farmers. 
Finally,  it  will  help  restore  the  needed 
confidence  between  farmer  and  eleva- 
tor. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  establish  a 
Federal  Grain  Storage  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. The  program  would  be  fi- 
nanced and  governed  by  farmers 
through  a  corporate  board  and  be  es- 
Ubllshed  within  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  plan  will  give  the 
farmers  of  this  country  the  opportuni- 
ty to  voice  their  approval  or  disapprov- 
al of  the  insurance  concept  by  voting 
in  a  referendum.  The  ref erendimi  will 
allow  them  to  express  support  for  a 
program  under  which  a  portion  of 
their  grain  is  assessed  In  return  for  the 
protection  offered  by  the  Corporation. 
By  this  method.  Just  as  farmers  now 
support  checkoffs  for  research  and 
promotion,  they  could  support  a  simi- 
lar checkoff  to  Insure  their  season's 
labor. 

While  some  SUtes,  like  Oklahoma 
and  South  Carolina,  have  already  set 
up  sUtewide  insurance  programs  and 
many  other  SUtes  are  showing  inter- 
est, it  seems*  logical  that  a  national 
program  that  offers  the  advantages  of 
a  broad  financial  base  and  uniformity 
across  SUte  lines  would  be  attractive 
to  producers. 

In  the  same  vein,  this  program 
should  not  circumvent  ef forte  that  are 
now  occurring  to  tighten  the  fiscal 
management  of  grain  elevators.  This 
program  should  further  this  cause. 
Farmers  may  even  be  wary  of  any 
warehouse  that  fails  to  meet  require- 
mente  for  qualification.  Just  as  deposi- 
tors may  be  wary  of  a  bank  or  savings 
and  loan  association  that  does  not 
qualify  for  PDIC  or  PSLIC  protection. 
This  bill  also  changes  the  criminal 
penalties  for  persons  selling  grain 
without  proper  title. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  by  giving  broad 
authorities  to  the  Board  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  Board  can  adequately  ad- 
dress such  legitimate  concerns  such  as 
these:  First,  how  to  deal  with  vari- 
ations in  business  risks:  second,  how 
much  responsibility  the  producer 
should  assiune:  third,  how  much  pro- 
tection should  be  offered  and  whether 
the  assessment  should  vary  between 
commodities,  and  fourth,  whether  a 
imiform  warehouse  receipt  or  scale 
ticket  should  be  used  by  participante 
to  increase  tmlformity. 

One  change  which  has  been  made 
from  the  previous  legislation  is  that 
insurance  benefite  under  this  bill  be 
paid  based  on  the  average  market 
price  for  the  commodity  for  the  90 
days  preceding  the  date  of  insolvency. 
The  earlier  version  of  this  bill  Insured 
the  grain  based  on  the  market  value 
on  the  date  of  Insolvency.  An  average 
is  better  so  that  any  fluctuations  in 
the  market  are  evened  out. 


I  urge  the  consideration  and  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  this  measure.  We 
need  to  work  together  to  try  to  allevi- 
ate a  problem  we  find  in  our  agricul- 
tural conununities.  I  believe  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  a  simunary  and  high- 
llghte  of  the  bill,  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

S.S50 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Grain 
Storage  Insurance  Act  of  1983". 


DirUflTIONS 

Sk.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the  con- 
text clearly  requires  otherwise— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation: 

(2)  the  term  "certified  warehouse"  means 
a  warehouse  which  U  certified  pursuant  to 
section  10: 

(3)  the  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
Federal  Grain  Storage  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion established  pursuant  to  section  3; 

(4)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture; 

(5)  the  term  "depoaltor"  means  the  owner 
or  holder  of  a  scale  ticket,  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt, or  other  original  source  document 
issued  by  a  certified  warehouse  for  grain, 
who  resides  in  a  State  and  who  is  entitled  to 
possession  or  payment  for  the  grain  repre- 
sented by  such  ticket,  receipt,  or  other  docu- 
ment: 

(6)  the  term  "grain"  means  barley,  com, 
cotton,  dry  edible  beans,  flaxseed,  grain  sor- 
ghum, oats,  rice,  rye.  soybeans,  sunflower 
seeds,  wheat,  and  any  other  commodity 
which  is  commonly  classified  as  a  grain  and 
traded  at,  or  stored  in,  a  warehouse; 

(7)  the  term  "warehouse"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  to  such  term  under  section  2 
of  the  United  SUtes  Warehouse  Act  (7 
U.8.C.  242): 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture:  and 

(9)  the  term  "SUte"  means  a  SUte,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Otiam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

CREATION  OP  CORTORATIOR 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed  within 
the  Department  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Grain  Storage  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  office  of  the  Corporation 
shaU  be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  (aXl)  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shaU  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, subject  to  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  the  manager  of  the  Corporation: 

(B)  the  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  responsible  for  the 
Federal  gndn  storage  Insurance  program: 

(C)  the  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  responsible  for  the 
farm  credit  programs  of  the  Department; 

(D)  two  persons  from  private  life  who  are 
experienced  in  the  grain  storage  business: 

(E)  eight  persons  from  private  life  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  farming; 


(F)  .one  person  to  represent  the  interests 
of  private  lenders  who  make  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  loans  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  as  defined  in  section 
1.2  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12 
UJB.C.  2002V,  and 

(O)  one  person  who  Is  experienced  as  a 
triistee  in  warehouse  bankruptcies. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Board  described  in 
clauses  (D)  through  (G)  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  appointed  by.  and  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of.  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  iK>t  be  a  member  of  the  Board.  In 
order  to  insure  that  dhretse  agricultural  in- 
teresU  in  the  United  States  are  at  all  times 
represented  cm  the  Board,  persons  appoint- 
ed under  paragraph  (2XE)  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed from  different  geographic  areas  of  the 
United  SUtes.  ^   ..  .,      . 

(bXl)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  iU  powers,  but  shaU  be  fiUed  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(2)  Eight  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  bustness 
of  the  Board. 

(cKl)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation  for  their  lervioes 
as  directors,  but  may  be  paid  necessary  trav- 
eling and  subsistence  expenses  whoi  en- 
gaged in  busineas  of  the  Corporation  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
I»id  such  compensatitm  for  their  servtoes  as 
Directors  as  the  Secretary  shall  detomlne. 
but  such  compensation  may  not  exceed— 

(A)  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  grade  G8-18  under  section  S332 
of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  when  actually 
employed:  and 

(B)  actual  necessary  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses,  or  a  per  diem  allowance  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  expenses,  as  authorised 
by  secUon  5703  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently,  when  on  the  business 
of  the  Corporation  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business. 

(d)  The  manager  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  Ite  chief  executive  officer  and  shaU  have 
8\ich  power  and  authority  as  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Board.  The  manag- 
er shall  be  appointed  by,  and  hold  office  at 
the  pleasure  of,  the  Secretary. 

POWERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Corporation- 

(1)  shall  establish  and  administer  a  Feder- 
al grain  storage  insurance  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act: 

(2)  shall  Investigate  and  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  violations  of  this  Act; 

(3)  shall  commend  to  the  Secretary,  from 
time  to  time,  amendments  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(4)  may  use  the  resources,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment; 

(5)  may  cooperate  with  SUte  officials 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  SUte  sUt- 
utes  governing  warehouses; 

(6)  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate 
name; 

(7)  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shaU  be  judicially  noticed: 

(8)  may  purchase  or  lease  and  hold  such 
real  and  personal  property  as  it  considers 
necessary  or  convenient  in  the  transaction 
of  its  business  and  may  dispose  of  such 
property  held  by  it  upon  such  terms  as  it 
considers  appropriate: 


(9)  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name  and  intervene  In  any  court  in  any  suit, 
action,  or  proceeding  in  which  is  has  an  in- 
terest, except  that  no  attachment,  injunc- 
tion, garnishment,  or  other  similar  process, 
mesne  or  final.  shaU  be  issued  against  the 
Corporation  or  Ita  propertr. 

(10)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
In  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
may  exercise  and  enjoy  the  powers  granted 
to  It  by  law; 

(11)  may  use  the  United  States  mails  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  executive 
agencies  of  the  Government; 

(12)  shall  aasemUe  date  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  actuarially  sound  premiums  for 
Insurance  on  grain  stored  In  certified  ware- 
houses: 

(13)  shall  determine  the  character  and  ne- 
cessity for  its  expenditures  under  this  Act 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  shaO  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  without  regard  to 
any  other  laws  governing  the  expenditure  of 
public  fluids,  and  such  determinations  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Government; 

(14)  may  enter  into  and  carry  out  coo- 
tracts  or  agreements  necessary  In  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  as  determined  by  the 
Board,  except  that  the  Corporation  may  not 
enter  into  or  carry  out  contracts  or  agree- 
ments to  proride  insurance  under  this  Act: 
and 

(15)  shall  have  such  powers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  specifically  conferred  upon  the  Cor- 
poration by  this  Act  and  all  such  incidental 
powers  as  are  custcmary  in  corporations 
generally. 

(b)  The  district  courte  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  courts  of  bankruptcy 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  District  of  Co-  _ 
lumbla  and  of  any  territory  or  possession,' 
shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy, of  all  suits  brought  by  or  against  the 
Corporation.  Any  suit  against  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  brought  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  in  the  district  wherein  the  plain- 
tiff resides  or  Is  engaged  in  business. 

(c)  State  and  local  laws  or  rules  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts  or  agreements  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  the  parties  thereto  to  the  extent 
that  such  contracte  or  agreemente  provide 
that  such  laws  or  rules  shall  not  apply,  or  to 
the  extent  that  such  laws  or  rules  are  incon- 
sistent with  such  contracts  or  agreements. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  appoint,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tiOe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Corporation; 

(2)  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  chapter  51.  and  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 53,  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(3)  define  their  authority  and  duties;  and 

(4)  delegate  to  them  such  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Corporation  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate. 

(b)  Personnel  paid  by  the  hour.  day.  or 
month  when  actually  employed  may  be  ap- 
pointed and  their  compensation  fixed  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions,  chapter,  and 
subchapter  described  in  subsection  (a). 

MONEYS  or  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  To  carry  out  this  Act,  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  ob- 
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positor is  the  amount  of  grain  stored  by  the 
depositor  in  certified  warehouses  and  to 
which  the  depositor  has  title  or  a  right  to 
payment. 

(2)  The  amount  of  grain  to  which  a  de- 
positor has  title  or  a  right  to  payment  may 
be  proved  by  a  scale  ticket,  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt, or  other  original  source  document 
issued  by  the  warehouse  for  the  grain. 

(c)  Grain  shall  be  Insured  under  this  Act 
at  the  average  fair  market  value  of  the 
grain  (as  determined  by  the  Corporation) 
for  the  ninety  (90)  days  preceding  the  insol- 
vency of  the  certified  warehouse  In  which 
the  grain  was  stored. 

(d)  The  Corporation  shall  determine  the 
date  of  insolvency  of  a  certified  warehouse 
in  which  grain  was  stored. 

(e)  The  amount  of  Insurance  payable 
under  this  Act  In  the  case  of  any  depositor 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  amount  of  grain 
which  is  insured  under  this  act  and  stored  in 
the  certified  warehouse  which  became  insol- 
vent by  the  fair  market  value  of  the  grain, 
less— 

( 1 )  any  amounts  for  which  settlement  has 
been  made: 

(2)  any  expenses  for  the  handling,  proc- 
essing, or  disposition  of  grain  which  were  In- 
curred by  the  certified  warehouse  In  which 
the  grain  was  stored  and  which  were  au- 
thorized by  the  depositor:  and 

(3)  any  unpaid  liens  against  the  grain. 

(f)  The  Corporation  may  require  a  deposi- 
tor to  file  such  proof  for  a  claim  of  loss  for 
grain  Insured  under  this  Act  as  the  Corpora- 
tion considers  appropriate.  If  the  Corpora- 
tion is  not  satisfied  that  a  claim  is  valid.  It 
may  refuse  to  pay  the  claim  until  a  final  de- 
termination of  the  claim  is  made  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction. 

(g)  The  Corporation  shall  pay  a  claim  for 
a  grain  loss  insured  under  this  Act  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  date  of  insolvency  of 
the  certified  warehouse  in  which  the  grain 
was  stored  but  In  no  event  shall  payment  be 
made  later  than  ninety  days  after  such  date 
or  the  date  of  any  final  determination  made 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  which- 
ever is  later. 

(h)  Upon  payment  to  a  depositor  for  a  loss 
of  grain  Insured  under  this  Act,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  subrogated,  to  the  extent  of 
the  payment,  to  all  rights  of  the  depositor 
against  the  warehouse  in  which  such  grain 
was  stored  and  against  any  person  providing 
Insurance  or  a  bond  for  the  loss  of  such 
grain. 

(i)  Insurance  benefits  payable  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  liable  to  attachment,  levy, 
garnishment,  or  any  other  legal  or  equlUble 
process,  or  to  deduction  on  account  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  insured  or  his  estate  to 
the  United  States,  before  payment  is  made 
to  the  Insured,  except  claims  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Corporation  arising  under  this 
Act. 

(j)  This  Act  shaU  not  be  construed  to  bar 
any  right  of  recovery— 

(1)  by  a  depositor  against  a  warehouse  for 
any  fraud  or  criminal  or  tortious  act  com- 
mitted by  such  warehouse:  or 

(2)  by  a  State,  warehotise,  or  depositor 
against  a  person  providing  insurance  or  a 
bond  for  grain  losses. 

CXRTinCATIOIl  OF  WARKBODSES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  A  warehouse  which  is  licensed 
under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  241  et  seq.)  is  a  certified  warehouse 
under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  grant  certifi- 
cation under  this  Act  to  a  warehouse,  other 


than  a  warehouse  described  in  subsection 
(a),  which— 

(A)  submits  to  the  Corporation  an  applica- 
tion which  contains  such  information  and  is 
in  such  form  as  the  Corporation  prescribes; 
and 

(B)  meets  the  eligibility  qualifications  es- 
Ubllshed  for  the  licensing  of  warehouses 
under— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  Warehouse  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  241etseq.);or 

(11)  a  State  sUtute  which  Imposes  qualifi- 
cations for  the  licensing  of  warehouses 
which  the  Corporation  determines  are  at 
least  equal  to  the  qualifications  established 
under  such  Act. 

(2)  The  Corporation  shall  terminate  the 
certification  of  a  warehouse,  other  than  a 
warehouse  described  in  subsection  (a).  If— 

(A)  such  warehouse  requests  the  termina- 
tion of  such  certification:  or 

(B)  the  Corporation  determines,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
such  warehouse  does  not  meet  the  eligibility 
qualifications  described  in  paragraph  (IXB). 

(c)  The  Corporation  may  cause  examina- 
tions to  be  made  of  a  warehouse  which  ap- 
plies for  certification  or  is  certified  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b),  including  the  facilities, 
grain  stocks,  books,  records,  papers  and  ac- 
counts of  such  warehouse. 

(d)  Grain  stored  in  a  warehouse  which  is 
certified  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  and 
which  ceases  to  be  so  certified  shall  contin- 
ue to  be  insured  under  this  Act  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
certification  ceases. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  DEPOSITORS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  A  certified  warehouse  shall 
levy  upon  a  depositor.  In  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Corporation,  an  assessment 
based  on  the  amount  of  grain  deposited  by 
such  depositor  in  such  warehouse  at  the 
time  such  deposit  is  made. 

(b)  A  certified  warehouse  shall  remit  to 
the  Corporation.  In  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Corporation,  assessments  made  by  it 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  establish  and 
may  adjust  the  rate  of  the  assessment  for 
insurance  provided  under  this  Act. 

REGinjlTIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  Board  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission, 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 


CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
agent  or  employee  of  or  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  the  Corporation,  and  whoev- 
er, being  a  receiver  of  the  Corporation,  or 
agent  or  employee  of  the  receiver,  embez- 
zles, abstracts,  purloins  or  willfully  misap- 
plies any  moneys,  funds,  credits,  securities 
or  other  things  of  value  belonging  to  the 
Corporation,  or  pledged  or  otherwise  In- 
trusted to  Its  care,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $10,000  nor  more  than  $20,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  less  than  three  years  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  defraud, 
knowingly  con<»als,  removes,  disposes  of,  or 
converts  to  his  own  use  or  to  that  of  an- 
other, any  property  mortgaged  or  pledged 
to,  or  held  by  the  Corporation  or  a  depositor 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10,000  nor 
more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisoned  not  less 
than  three  years  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years,  or  both. 


(c)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  or  connected  In  any  capacity 
with  the  Corporation,  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation  or  any  other  compa- 
ny, body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individ- 
ual, or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  exam- 
iner, or  agent  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
makes  any  false  entry  In  any  book,  report, 
or  statement  of  or  to  the  Corporation,  or 
without  being  duly  authorized,  draws  any 
order  or  bill  of  exchange,  makes  any  accept- 
ance, or  issues,  puts  forth  or  assigns  any 
note,  debenture,  bond,  or  other  obligation, 
or  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage,  judg- 
ment, or  decree,  or.  with  Intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or 
the  Corporation  participates  or  shares  in  or 
receives  directly  or  Indirectly  any  money, 
profit,  property,  or  benefits  through  any 
transaction,  loan,  commission,  contract,  or 
any  other  act  of  the  Corporation,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $10,000  nor  more  than 
$20,000  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  three 
years  nor  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
sUtement  or  report,  or  wUlfuUy  overvalues 
any  property  or  security,  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  In  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$10,000  nor  more  than  $20,000  or  Impris- 
oned not  less  than  three  years  nor  more 
than  fifteen  years,  or  both. 

(e)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  or  connected  In  any  capacity 
with  the  Corporation  or  a  certified  ware- 
house speculates  In  any  grain  insured  under 
this  Act,  or  in  contracts  relating  thereto,  or 
in  the  stock  or  membership  interests  of  any 
association  or  corporation  engaged  in  han- 
dling, processing,  or  disposing  of  any  such 
grain  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10,000 
nor  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisoned  not 
less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years,  or  both. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  14.  (aXl)  Within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  grain  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  farmers  are  In  favor  of 
or  opposed  to  the  Federal  grain  storage  In- 
surance program  established  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions grain  producers  must  meet  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  referendum. 

(2)  If  such  program  is  approved  by  50  or 
more  percent  of  eligible  producers  voting  In 
the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  such  program  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  such  approval: 

(B)  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  pursuant  to  section  4(a) 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  such  ap- 
proval; 

(C)  the  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations 
pursuant  to  section  12  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  such  approval:  and 

(D)  the  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary,  from  the  Grain  Storage  Insur- 
ance Fund,  established  pursuant  to  section 
8,  for  any  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  conducting  the  referendum,  except 
for  expenses  relating  to  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Department. 

(3)  If  such  program  is  not  approved  by  50 
or  more  percent  of  eligible  producers  voting 
In  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1).  such  program  shall  not 
become  effective. 

(b)(1)  If  such  program  becomes  effective 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and  subsequently 
25  or  more  percent  of  depositors  petition 


the  Secretary  to  terminate  such  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of 
depositors  to  determine  whether  such  de- 
positors favor  termination  of  the  program. 

(2)  If  more  than  50  percent  of  depositors 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  vote  to  terminate  such 
program,  the  program  shall  be  terminated 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  referendum. 

(3)  The  Corporation  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  from  the  Grain  Storage  Insurance 
Fund,  established  pursuant  to  section  8,  for 
any  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Secretary  In 
conducting  the  referendum,  except  for  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  salaries  of  employees 
of  the  Depsotment. 

Basic  Concepts  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Storage  Insurance  Corporation  Bill 
I.    Creates   corporation    within   UJ8.D.A. 
managed  by  15-member  board. 

A.  Board: 

(1)  Manager. 

(2)  Undersecretary  responsible  for  corpo- 
ration. 

(3)  Undersecretary  responsible  for  farm 
credit  programs. 

(4)  2  persons  from  grain  storage  Industry. 

(5)  8  persons  actively  engaged  In  farming. 

(6)  Private  lender  from  agricultural  lender 
or  representative  from  Farm  Credit  Act  par- 
ticipants. 

(7)  Person  experienced  as  a  trustee  in  han- 
dling warehouse  bankruptcies. 

B.  Corporation  shall  have  responsibility  to 
administer  and  write  rules  and  regulations: 

n.  Will  utilize  existing  ASCS  county  of- 
fices and  personnel. 

III.  Corporation  has  borrowing  authority 
from  Treasury  up  to  $250,000,000. 

IV.  Insurance  benefits: 

A.  Corporation  will  provide  coverage  to 
any  depositor  In  a  certified  warehouse  that 
is  involved  in  a  bankruptcy,  liquidation  or 
reorganization,  or  state  receivership. 

B.  Basically  settlement  will  be  average 
market  price  for  90  days  preceding  the  in- 
solvency minus  any  Hens,  conditioning,  etc. 

C.  Pay  claim  within  90  days  of  warehouse 
closing. 

V.  Certification  of  warehouses: 

A.  All  warehouses  licensed  under  Federal 
Warehouse  Act  shall  participate. 

B.  State  warehouses  or  any  warehouses 
who  meet  federal  warehouse  licensing  re- 
quirements. 

C.  Those  warehouses  not  federally  li- 
censed may  ask  to  terminate  certification. 

VI.  Assessment: 

A.  Depositor  (farmer)  shaU  pay  the  pre- 
scribed assessment  to  the  warehouse  at  time 
of  deposit. 

B.  Win  be  trigger  mechanisms  to  call  for 
additional  referrenda  to  protect  farmer 
from  excessive  costs. 

VII.  Criminal  penalties: 

All  penalties  have  been  increased  to  deal 
with  grain  storage. 

VIII.  Effective  date: 

A  producer  referendum  shall  be  conducted 
by  U.S.DA.  of  all  eligible  grain  producers. 
51  percent  needed  for  approval  and  Imple- 
mentation of  program. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

1.  Allows  farmer  to  have  protection 
against  loss  of  season's  labor. 

2.  Farmer  will  be  paid  In  short  period  of 
time. 

3.  Grants  essentially  same  protection  to 
farmer  as  amending  bankruptcy  code  with- 
out problems  (such  as  jeopardizing  financial 
lenders  and  elevators  relationship). 

4.  More  and  more  state  legislatures  are 
turning   to   sUte   funds   (South   Carolina. 


Maryland.  Oklahoma).  Arkansas  Legislative 
Council  has  directed  SUte  to  draw  up  pro- 
gram for  '83  season. 

5.  Allows  large  financial  base  that  would 
be  Impossible  with  sUte  programs. 

6.  Allows  restoration  of  confidence  in 
farmer  and  grain  elevator  relationship. 

7.  Allows  uniformity  of  standards  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 

8.  Allows  protection  to  farmers  In  unse- 
cured position. 

9.  GAG  estimates  that  about  300  ware- 
houses may  be  considered  financially  un- 
sound. The  problem  of  bankruptcy  is  not 
going  away. 

10.  Allows  farmers,  by  referendum  vote,  to 
decide  on  insurance  proposal. 

11.  Check-off  concept  Is  widely  accepted 
by  farmers  and  elevators. 

12.  Would  increase  criminal  penalties  and 
to  have  more  uniform  and  thorough  audit 
procedures.* 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
joining  with  Senator  Prtor  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Storage  Insurance  A<rt.  of  1983. 
This  same  bill  was  introduced  by  us  on 
September  29,  1982,  but  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  was  unable  to  act  on 
this  measure  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  97th  Congress. 

Junction.  HI.;  Stockport.  Iowa;  and 
most  recently  Rlstine.  Mo.,  have  as- 
simied  their  places  in  the  annals  of 
the  long  list  of  tragedies  that  have  be- 
fallen the  American  farmer.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  recent  sites  of  elevator  bank- 
ruptcies—tragedies that  not  only  ruin 
the  farmers  immediately  involved,  but 
also  the  entire  dependent  agricultural 
community.  According  to  a  1981  study 
conducted  by  the  Illinois  Legislative 
Council,  110  grain  elevators  went 
bankrupt  in  the  United  States  during 
the  period  of  1974  to  1979  alone.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
1981  study.  "Keeping  Harvests  Safe 
Prom  Failing  Elevators,"  estimated 
that  approximately  175  elevators  have 
either  been  liquidated  or  reorganized 
since  1975.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  puts  the  number  at  180 
for  the  same  period. 

Each  elevator  collapse  is  a  disastrous 
blow  to  the  livelihood  of  our  American 
farmers,  and  exacerbates  their  feelings 
of  helplessness  in  the  face  of  our  legal 
institutions  and  the  apparent  lack  of 
concern  of  their  elected  officials. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  are  in- 
troducing the  Federal  Grain  Storage 
Insurance  Corporation  Act.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  cover  most  marketing  and 
storage  situations  in  which  farmers 
have  been  left  unprotected  when 
dragged  into  bankruptcy  litigation  be- 
cause of  a  warehouse  failure.  We  have 
not  reinvented  the  wheel.  Instead,  we 
have  borrowed  g(x>d  provisions  from 
previous  bills  and  have  incorporated 
the  practical  and  structural  sugges- 
tions from  such  far-ranging  groups  as 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  AAM,  ware- 
house associations,  and  the  agricultur- 
al law  faculty  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas. And,  of  course,  we  have  re- 
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plus  market  pressures  will  encourage 
their  participation.  Enactment  of  this 
program,  however,  will  not  preempt 
State-licensing  schemes,  or  tademnity 
or  insurance  funds  ta  States  such  as 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Maryland, 
or  Ohio. 

Last,  but  most  important,  are  the 
broad  benefits  to  the  farmers  which 
tWs  bUl  wlU  put  ta  place.  The  farmer 
would  be  able  to  avoid  being  caught  ta 
a  bankruptcy  tragedy.  The  farmer  ta  a 
program  warehouse  would  quickly  re- 
cover 100  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  his  commodities.  This  would 
cover  gnJn  ta  storage  as  weU  as  grata 
sold  to  the  warehouse,  but  for  which 
there  has  been  an  tacomplete  settle- 
ment. The  corporation  would  accept 
warehouse  receipts,  scale  tickets,  or 
other  original  source  documents  as  evi- 
dence of  covered  grata  and  would  be 
subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  farmer 
ta  the  banltruptcy  litigation.  In  short, 
this  biU  is  tatended  to  protect  our 
grata,  bean,  and  cotton  farmers,  as 
many  SUtes  have  already  done,  and  as 
we  have  protected  our  livestock  grow- 
ers under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act.  7  United  SUtes  Code  section  181 

etseq. 

We  offer  this  program  to  our  farm- 
ers. If  passed  by  Congress,  it  would  be 
presented  to  them  to  accept  or  reject 
ta  a  nationwide  farmer  referendum. 
Some  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
our  farmers  ta  a  warehouse  bankrupt- 
cy are  their  unprotected  sUtus  as 
creditors  for  grata  sold,  the  reluctance 
of  some  courts  to  accept  warehouse  re- 
ceipts or  scale  tickets  as  records  of 
ownership,  the  tendency  of  courts  to 
assess  expenses  such  as  trustees'  fees 
to  bailed  property,  and  the  delay  ta 
litigation  which  usually  affects  com- 
modity prices  significantly.  We  have 
dealt  with  these  problems  ta  this  bill. 
The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  pleadtag  for  help.  I  am 
convtaced  that  major  legislative 
changes  ta  our  farm  programs  will  be 
necessary  if  our  farm  economy  Is  to 
remata  viable.  Elevator  bankruptcies 
are  just  a  small  part  of  the  problem, 
but  any  farmer  who  has  been  the 
victim  of  one  can  attest  to  the  anger, 
frustration,  and  misery  it  causes  ta  ad- 
dition to  the  financial  loss.  This  bill  is 
fair  to  all  concerned,  and  will  serve  the 
public  taterest  by  instilling  a  measure 
of  confidence  and  a  good  deal  more 
stability  tato  the  farmer-grata  ware- 
house relationship.  I  urge  the  quick 
passage  of  this  legislation.* 


POKGIVKinSS  OF  CBff AIM  S'lUUllil  UMJW 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  tatrodudng  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to 
restore  for  an  additional  4  years,  the 
exclusion  from  gross  tacome.  the  can- 
cellation or  forgiveness  of  certata  stu- 
dent loans. 

This  measure,  which  restores  a  pro- 
vision of  the  tax  law.  has  assisted  pri- 
marily public  hospitals  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  to  trato  nurses. 
For  example,  nursing  students  are  pro- 
vided with  loan  forgiveness  or  scholar- 
ship ta  exchange  for  which  they  agree 
to  return  to  a  particular  hospital  and 
work  for  a  period  of  time.  By  virtue  of 
this  provision,  the  amount  of  the  loan 
forgiven  or  scholarship  granted  is  not 
tacludable  ta  the  student's  taxable 
tacome.  Stace  this  provision  was  not 
extended  beyond  January  1.  1983. 
during  the  97th  Congress,  there  has 
been  an  adverse  impact  on  the  ability 
of  hospitals  to  trata  nurses  and  help 
alleviate  the  nursing  shortage  which 
currently  exists  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of 
nurses  and  nursing  resources  to  our 
health  care  system  is  central  to  the 
provision  of  quality  health  care  service 
ta  our  Nation's  hospitals.  Over  many 
yean,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
provided  millions  of  dollars  to  other 
worthy  nurse  training  programs  de- 
signed to  address  the  nursing  short- 
age. However,  the  approach  taken  by 
tWs  bill  allows  a  cost  effective  and  cost 
efficient  nurse  training  mechanism  to 
be  available  to  hospitals  experiencing 
acute  nursing  shortages- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 

text  of  the  bill  printed  ta  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   ta   the 

Record,  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Armstrong.     Mr.     Moyrihak, 
and  Mr.  Hsuiz): 
S.  561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  to  extend  for  an 
additional  4  years,  the  exclusion  from 
gross  tacome  of  the  cancellation  of 
certata  student  loans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


S.551 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repmentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confnet*  attembled.  That  (a) 
subMcUon  (b)  of  Section  2117  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (relating  to  cancellation 
of  certain  student  loans)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ,  ^.  . 

"(b)  Studdit  Loam.— For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  "student  loan"  means  any 
loan  to  «n  individual  to  assist  the  Individual 
in  attending  an  educational  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  170  (bKlKAXll)  of  such 
Code—  ,  _^ 

(1)  by  the  United  SUtes,  or  an  Instrumen- 
tality or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  a  public  benefit  corpo- 
raUon  which  Is  exempt  from  taxaUon  under 
section  501  (cX3),  which  has  assumed  con- 
trol over  a  sUte,  county  or  municipal  hospi- 
tal, and  whose  employees  have  been  deemed 
to  be  public  employees  under  sUte  law,  or 

(2)  by  any  such  educational  organization 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the  United 
SUtes.  or  an  instrumentality  <«■  agency 
thereof,  or  a  SUte,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any  poUtlcal  subdi- 
vision thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  a  public  benefit  corporation  which  is 


exempt  from  taxation  under  section  601 
(cK3),  which  has  assumed  control  over  a 
state,  county  or  municipal  hospital,  and 
whose  employees  have  been  deemed  to  be 
public  employees  under  sUte  law.  under 
which  the  fimds  from  which  the  loan  was 
made  were  provided  to  such  educational  or- 
ganizatioiL" 

(b)  That  subsection  (c)  of  Section  2117  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  (reUting  to 
cancellation  of  certain  student  loans)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1983" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1. 
1987."« 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  Mr.  Roth,  the  distta- 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware,  ta 
support  of  this  legislation.  Under  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  certata  nurs- 
ing student  loans  that  were  canceled 
or  forgiven  were  also  excluded  from 
gross  tacome.  The  purpose  was  clear 
To  address  the  critical  shortage  of 
nursing  personnel.  Unfortimately,  this 
provision  expired  on  January  1,  1983. 
This  bill  would  restore  this  exclusion. 
Few  doubt  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  nursing  shortage.  The  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  reports  that 
there  are  over  85,000  nurstag  vacancies 
ta  the  AHA  hospitals  alone.  A  stagger- 
ing 80  percent  of  the  Nation's  hospi- 
tals have  unfilled  nurstag  positions. 
Nurses  perform  a  vital  role  ta  our 
health  care  system,  and  we  should  do 
everythtag  practicable  to  Insure  that 
our  health  system  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  nurs- 
ing services.  This  legislation  will  go  far 
to  meet  this  need. 

I  have  an  additional  taterest  ta  one 
provision  of  this  bill.  Currently,  the 
1976  Tax  Reform  Act  applies  only  to 
loans  made  by  the  United  States,  by 
political  subdivisions  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  educational  Institutions 
under  agreements  with  a  political  sub- 
division to  make  such  a  loan.  This  def- 
inition Is  clearly  taadequate.  because 
there  is  at  least  one  institution  that  is 
not  covered  by  the  existtag  statutory 
legislation— the  New  York  City  Health 
and  Hospitals  Corp.  (HHC). 

The  Health  and  Hospitals  Corp..  cre- 
ated by  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture on  July  1,  1970,  has  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  12  New  York 
municipal  hospitals,  as  well  as  the  4 
municipal  nursing  homes.  It  is  an 
agency  of  the  city  of  New  York;  It  Is 
nonprofit:  aU  of  Its  employees  are 
public  employees. 

The  Health  and  Hospitals  Corp..  like 
so  many  other  hospital  systems,  has  a 
serious  shortage  of  nurses.  The  HHC 
should  have  7,400  nurses;  at  present  It 
can  only  ftad  5.500  to  employ.  This 
shortage  of  1.900  nurses  threatens  the 
ability  of  the  HHC  to  provide  the  best 
possible  health  care. 

The  HHC  has  recently  started  a 
scholarship  program  to  address  this 
problem.  The  system  will  offer  loans 
to  qualified  college  students  and  then 
forgive  the  loans  for  those  who  offer 
their  nursing  services  to  the  HHC.  But 


the  Health  and  Hospitals  Corp.'s  abili- 
ty to  attract  nurses  Is  now  threatened 
by  Its  exclusion  under  the  existing 
statutory  language.  Without  an 
amendment  to  the  1976  Tax  Reform 
Act.  nurses  whose  loans  were  forgiven 
by  the  HHC  would  nonetheless  have 
to  pay  tax  on  the  amount  of  the  for- 
given loan.  And  of  all  the  nurses 
trataed  and  working  for  public  hospi- 
tals, only  those  working  for  the  public 
hospitals  of  trie  city  of  New  York 
would  have  to  pay  this  tax.  This  would 
surely  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram, at  least  ta  New  York,  by  remov- 
ing the  financial  tacentive  for  nurses 
to  work  for  the  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes. 

Senator  Roth's  bill  solves  this  prob- 
lem. The  measure  restores  the  exclu- 
sion and  expands  the  definition  of 
qualified  institutions  to  taclude 
"public  benefit  corporations"  such  as 
the  Health  and  Hospitals  Corp.  It  Is  a 
worthy  measure,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Its  speedy  enact- 
ment.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  552.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Feder- 
al building  ta  Fort  Myers.  Fla.,  as  the 
"George  W.  Whltehurst  Federal  Court 
Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

GEORGK  W.  WHITEUURST  FEDERAL  COD«T 

Binu>niG 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  tatroductag  legislation  to  designate 
the  Federal  building  ta  Fort  Myers. 
Fla..  as  the  George  W.  Whltehurst 
Federal  Court  Building.  I  am  pleased 
that  Congressman  Connii  Mack  is 
today  tatroduclng  Identical  legislation 
ta  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is 
altogether  timely  and  appropriate 
that  Congress  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  Judge  Whltehurst  to  the  State 
of  Florida  and  to  the  Nation  ta  such  a 
manner. 

The  career  of  Judge  Whltehurst  ta 
both  the  SUte  and  Federal  judiciary 
spans  over  50  years.  While  he  Is  best 
known    as    a   Federal    district   court 
judge  where  he  served  for  24  years,  he 
accomplished  much  during  his  tenure 
as  a  SUte  cireult  judge.  In  1919.  the 
Florida  SUte  Legislature  created  the 
12th    Florida   Judicial    Circuit,    com- 
posed of  Lee  and  DeSoto  Coimtles. 
George   Whltehurst.   who   was   then 
serving  as  an  elected  county  judge  of 
DeSoto    County,    was    appotated    by 
Governor  Catts  as  the  circuit  judge. 
Over  the  next  several  years,  new  coun- 
ties were  created,  the  12th  circuit  was 
expanded  to  eight  counties,  and  Judge 
Whitehiurst  found  his  job  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  as  a  result  of  the 
boom  that  came  to  south  Florida  ta 
the  early  1920's.  When  Judge  Whlte- 
hurst retired  ta  1947,  after  some  28 
years  of  service,  the  circuit  tacluded 
Charlotte,    Collier.    DeSoto.    Glades. 
Henry,  Lee,  Manatee,  and  SarasoU 


Counties,  and  Judge  Whltehurst  had 
been  jotaed  by  only  one  other  judge. 

I  believe  It  Is  accurate  to  say  that 
George  contributed  to  taming  one  of 
the  roughest,  toughest  parts  of  Flori- 
da ta  those  early  years  of  riding  cir- 
cuit. It  was  a  big  job  but  not  too  big  a 
one  for  Judge  Whltehurst.  He  was. 
however,  a  modest  man  about  those 
early  years.  One  of  his  favorite  stories 
was  about  the  time  he  was  to  hold 
court  ta  Everglades  City,  the  county 
seat    of    the    newly    created    Collier 
County.  The  judge  had  to  take  a  boat 
to  get  there  from  Fort  Myers.  There 
was  no  courthouse  and  court  was  held 
ta  a  hotel  and  store  building,  one  of 
the  few  there.  It  was  a  tough,  primi- 
tive area  populated  by  felons,  cut- 
throats, and  fugitives  from  all  over  the 
Eastern  United  SUtes.  Needless  to  say. 
it  took  considerable  courage  to  come 
tato  this  town  and  proclaim  law  and 
order.    The    announcement    of    the 
judge's  presence  prompted  an  anony- 
mous message  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  Island  alive  if  anyone  was  convict- 
ed. Stace  he  and  an  attorney  were  the 
only  "enforcers  of  the  court's  ruling" 
present.  Judge  Whltehurst  used  to  tell 
how  he  did  the  only  sensible  thing.  He 
convened  the  court  and  promptly  ad- 
journed until  the  next  term.  Judge 
George    Whltehurst    returned    later 
with  plenty  of  deputies. 

George  Whltehurst  Uved  ta  Fort 
Myers  for  51  years  until  his  death  ta 
1974.  He  served  there  as  a  SUte  circuit 
judge  and  as  a  Federal  district  judge. 
His  career  amounts  to  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  people  of  south  Florida 
and  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  him  personally. 

It  Is  fitting  we  honor  the  memory  of 
George  Whltehurst  by  naming  the 
Federal  building  ta  Fort  Myers  after 
him.  He  was  a  great  man  whose  self- 
less devotion  as  a  champion  of  justice 
is  a  tribute  ta  itself.  He  was  a  fair  man, 
a  man  that  helped  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  Florida  judicial  system  and 
contributed  to  the  Federal  judiciary  ta 
the  southern  district  of  Florida.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  ta  the  Senate  will  iota 
me  ta  honoring  Judge  George  Whlte- 
hurst by  acting  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation.* 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Baucus.  !i4r.  BURDICK.  Ii4r.  Ra»- 

DOLPH.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Hud- 

DLESTOH.      Mr.      LEvm,      Mr. 

RncLE.     Mr.     Cochran,     Mr. 

BiDEN.  and  Mr.  Hollings): 

S.  553.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 

program  of  improvtag  the  quality  of 

education;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

AMKUCAM  DEFEHSE  EDUCATIOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  tatroductag  with  Senators  Badctjs. 
BuRDicK.  Randolph,  Andrews,  Hud- 
DLESTON.     Levin,    Ribgle,     Cochran, 
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In  addition  to  2  years  of  calculus,  aU 
youngsters  in  the  Soviet  Union  axe  re- 
quired to  complete  5  years  of  physics, 
4  years  of  chemistry,  4  years  of  biology 
and  5  years  of  algebra. 

On  a  per  capital  basis,  for  each  engi- 
neering graduate  produced  per  year  in 
the  United  States,  Japan  produces  2.6 
engineers,  and  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
duces 4.1  engineers. 

Not  surprisingly,  our  national  inat- 
tention to  science  and  mathematics  is 
matched  by  a  dangerous  decline  in  the 
number  of  qualified  teachers  in  these 
areas. 

Statistics  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  show  that  in  1981,  43 
States— of  45  responding— reported  a 
shortage  of  mathematics  teachers.  In 
the  same  year.  50  percent  of  the  teach- 
ers newly  employed  nationwide  to 
teach  secondary  science  and  math 
were  actually  uncertified  to  teach 
those  subjects. 

From  1971  to  1980,  student  teachers 
in  science  and  math  decreased  in 
number— threefold  in  science  and 
fourfold  in  math— and  only  half  of 
them  have  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. And,  25  percent  of  those  cur- 
rently teaching  have  stated  they 
expect  to  leave  the  profession  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  are 
alarming  and  could  be  devastating  for 
our  country's  future. 

The  American  economy  is  undergo- 
ing a  profound  transformation— as  far 
reaching  and  pervasive  as  the  industri- 
al revolution.  America  is  fast  becoming 
a  nation  of  workers  with  words  and  In- 
formation. It  is  in  our  country's  best 
interest  to  invest  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  people.  The  opportunities  for 
jobs,  for  growth,  for  prosperity  in  the 
1980's  and  1990's  depend  on  our 
human  resources  even  more  than  our 
physical  resources.  Our  future  security 
and  weU-being  depend  on  investing  in 
the  education  of  tomorrow's  workers. 

The  past  20  years  have  brought  un- 
paralleled scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances. Our  society  has  been  trans- 
formed by  computers,  by  communica- 
tions, by  electronics,  and  it  will  contin- 
ue to  change  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Unless  we  begin  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren in  mathematics,  science,  foreign 
langiiages.  communication  skill  and 
technology,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  international  market- 
place. And,  our  economic  future  will 
be  jeopardized. 

Technological  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  to  meet  our  econom- 
ic objectives.  It  is  even  more  Impera- 
tive to  meet  our  national  security  ob- 
jectives. 

Today's  defense  rests  on  sophisticat- 
ed equipment.  This  equipment  Incor- 
fwrates  the  most  up-to-date  science 
and  technology.  And  what  of  the 
minds  to  control  the  equipment,  to  op- 
erate it  and  maintain  it?  Many  of  our 


troops  cannot  even  read  the  instruc- 
tion manuals.  So  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  spending  millions  to  rewrite 
the  manuals,  from  the  11th  grade 
reading  level  to  the  6th  grade  level  or 
lower. 

Yet,  equipment  and  training  manu- 
als become  obsolete  and  are  discarded, 
costing  our  government  millions  of 
dollars.  Only  investment  in  the  minds 
of  our  young  people  will  bring  lasting 
returns  in  the  future. 

The  situation  demands  an  immedi- 
ate national  response. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  De- 
fense Education  Act  fulfills  such  a 

The  ADEA  provides  that  local  edu- 
cation agencies  develop  and  implement 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  improve  instruction  and  stu- 
dent achievement  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, communication  skills,  foreign 
languages,  and  technology,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes participation  requirements 
and  an  assessment  of  instruction  and 
student  achievement.  To  measure  the 
progress  of  programs  developed  with 
ADEA  assistance,  local  school  districts 
are  to  establish  yearly  evaluation  sys- 
tems. These  systems  would  be  devel- 
oped with  participation  from  the 
school  board,  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  business,  and  industry. 

During  each  fiscal  year,  school  dis- 
tricts working  with  the  ADEA  pro- 
gram will  be  entitled  to  a  basic  pay- 
ment of  2  percent  of  the  average  per- 
pupll  expenditure  in  the  State— but 
not  less  than  the  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure for  the  United  States.  And, 
those  districts  which  can  show  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  programs 
meet  ADEA  goals  for  the  year  will  re- 
ceive an  additional  2-percent  payment. 

The  ADEA  also  provides  for  grant 
programs  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  establish  a  coordinated  effort 
between  local  education  agencies  and 
higher  education  to  facilitate  the  im- 
provement of  mathematics  and  science 
education.  Grant  proposals  will  be 
evaluated  by  practitioners  from  the  el- 
ementary, secondary,  and  postsecond- 
ary  education  communities.  Proposals 
could  Include,  but  not  limited  to, 
summer  institutes,  workshops,  and  in- 
service  education  conducted  by  higher 
education  institutions  to  provide  prac- 
ticing teachers  up-to-date  mathemat- 
ics and  science  instruction. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  program 
to  support  research  and  development 
in  effective  education  in  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  languages,  and  techno- 
logical training.  Such  as:  research  on 
teaching  and  learning  techniques  in 
these  areas. 

An  additional  component  of  the 
ADEA  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  project  the  personnel  training 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Then.  In 
conjunction    with    the    Secretary    of 


Education  and  local  educators,  analyze 
the  best  way  for  education  to  help 
meet  those  needs.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  our  defense  professionals  to 
communicate  with  our  educators. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  De- 
fense Education  Act  establishes  an  in- 
centive program  which  is  necessary  to 
give  needed  Federal  impetus  to  enable 
our  country  to  meet  the  demands 
placed  on  our  educational  systems  by 
the  technological  changes  taking  place 
in  today's  world.  It  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional economic  well-being  and  to  our 
national  security  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  the  incentive  to 
local  school  districts  to  develop  the 
program  which  will  train  our  young 
people  for  tomorrow's  world.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bentsen,    Mr.    Randolph,   Mr. 

Melcher,    Mr.    Andrews,    and 

Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  554.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  for  the  training 
and  retraining  of  older  Americans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  VOCATIONAL  EDHCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Andrews, 
and  Mr.  Pryor  I  am  introducing  today 
the  Older  Americans  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  Unemployment  and  the 
need  for  vocational  training  have 
reached  critical  proportions  for  Ameri- 
can workers  over  the  age  of  45,  and 
the  Older  Americans  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  will  focus  needed  job  serv- 
ices directly  on  older  workers. 

Unemployment  has  grown  dramati- 
cally for  persons  45  and  older  since  the 
begirming  of  our  current  recession. 
Joblessness  for  these  older  Americans 
has  increased  from  1,247,000  unem- 
ployed in  July  1981  to  1,965,000  in  De- 
cember 1982,  an  increase  of  57.6  per- 
cent. In  addition,  because  older  work- 
ers are  three  times  as  likely  to  with- 
draw from  the  labor  force,  there  Is  a 
substantial  number  of  discouraged 
workers  among  older  Americans. 
When  discouraged  and  involuntarily 
part-time  workers  are  counted,  the 
number  of  jobless  workers  over  the 
age  of  45  years  rises  to  almost  4  mil- 
lion. 

Many  types  of  older  Americans 
desire  work.  Older  workers  who  retire 
early  often  need  jobs  in  order  to  sup- 
plement their  retirement  income.  Dis- 
placed homemakers  are  forced  Into 
the  job  market  by  divorce  or  the  pre- 
mature death  or  disability  of  a  spouse. 
Dislocated  workers,  those  laid  off  from 
declining  or  changing  industries,  must 
find  new  jobs.  Some  older  workers  are 
unwillingly  employed  part  time,  and 
would  like  full-time  jobs. 

Older  workers  face  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  reemployment,  however. 


that  are  not  faced  by  younger  workers. 
Obsolete  job  skills,  lack  of  skills,  lack 
of  job  search  skills,  and  employer  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  older  persons, 
particularly  when  training  is  involved, 
keep  older  workers  out  of  work. 

Older  workers  are  very  interested  in 
going  to  work,  however.  In  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  title  V  senior  com- 
munity service  employment  program 
provides  only  285  jobs,  a  waiting  list  of 
800  seniors  who  desire  work  exists  at 
the  Department  of  Elderly  Affairs. 
Older  workers  are  also  very  interested 
in  vocational  education.  According  to  a 
1981  Louis  Harris  survey  for  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  on  the  Aging,  the 
number  of  people  over  the  age  of  40 
seeking  specific  job  skills  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  7  years. 

The  obstacle  to  training  for  older 
workers  has  been  the  fact  that  most 
vocational  education  and  job  training 
programs  are  not  attuned  to  the  needs 
of  older  workers.  Programs  funded 
through  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
have  focused  primarily  on  younger 
persons,  providing  services  to  older 
workers  chiefly  in  the  area  of 
preretirement  counseling.  Displaced 
homemaker  programs  do  not  assist 
persons  over  the  age  of  60.  The  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  contains  a 
set-aside  for  trairxlng  older  individuals, 
but  that  set-aside  is  only  3  percent  of 
the  funds  allocated  to  each  State,  and 
only  those  persons  who  are  55  or  older 
and  who  receive  cash  welfare  pay- 
ments, food  stamps,  or  have  a  family 
income  below  the  poverty  level  are  eli- 
gible to  participate.  There  is  no  voca- 
tional or  job  training  program  which 
Is  specifically  directed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  workers  at  this  time. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the 
Older  Americans  Vocational  Education 
Act.  This  act  would  distribute  money 
through  the  Secretary  of  Education 
directly  to  the  States  for  job  training 
for  older  workers.  Each  State  desiring 
to  receive  funds  would  establish  an 
Older  Americans  Job  Training  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  officers  of  the 
State  agencies  on  aging,  education,  vo- 
cational education,  job  training,  and  a 
representative  of  the  private  sector. 
That  committee  would  then  use  the 
State's  allocation  to  establish  employ- 
ment-based programs,  training  pro- 
grams, and  placement  services  for 
older  workers. 

Priority  In  training  Is  to  be  given  to 
older  Americans  who  are  entering  the 
work  force  for  the  first  time,  such  as 
displaced  homemakers;  those  who  are 
unemployed  and  need  retraining  for  a 
new  job;  and  those  who  need  training 
for  new  jobs  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
high  technology.  Training  could  be 
provided  by  public  or  private  providers 
of  placement  and  training  services. 

In  addition  to  providing  money  di- 
rectly to  the  States  for  training,  the 
Older  Americans  Vocational  Education 


Act  will  also  provide  fimds  for  nation- 
al demonstration  projects,  and  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  on  training  and 
retraining  for  older  Americans.  The 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is 
also  amended  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  age. 

Funding  authorized  for  the  Older 
Americans  Vocational  Education  Act 
would  be  $100  million  each  year  for  3 
years.  Of  these  funds,  88  percent 
would  go  to  the  Stetes,  up  to  10  per- 
cent would  be  devoted  to  national 
demonstration  projects.  1  percent 
would  be  allotted  to  American  protec- 
torates, trust  territories,  and  Indians, 
and  1  percent  would  be  devoted  to  the 
national  clearinghouse.  Funding  would 
be  divided  among  the  States  according 
to  the  ratio  that  the  nimiber  of  indi- 
viduaLs  In  each  State  who  are  age  45  or 
older  bears  to  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons in  all  States;  small  States  would 
receive  a  minimum  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  money  allocated  to  the 
States. 

The  amount  of  funding  authorized 
under  this  act  represents  a  minimal 
and  necessary  investment  in  the  ca- 
reers of  our  older  workers,  and  it  is  an 
amount  which  will  be  more  than 
repaid  to  our  Government.  Increased 
participation  in  the  work  force  by 
older  workers,  for  example,  would  add 
up  to  $10  billion  In  revenues  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds  by  the  year 
2025. 

This  legislation  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  restoring  economic  pros- 
perity. Effective  job  training  for  older 
workers  can  lead  the  way  to  Increased 
employment,  productivity,  and  inde- 
pendence for  seniors;  increased  reve- 
nue for  the  economy  and  the  Treas- 
ury; and  reduced  draining  of  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  funds. 
Ekiually  important,  however,  is  the  po- 
tential Impact  on  the  quality  of  life  for 
middle-aged  and  older  Americans  who 
suddenly  find  themselves  without  jobs 
or  job  prospects,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

This  job  training  program  can  re- 
store hope  where  hope  has  been  lost. 
The  prospect  of  jot)s  for  imemployed 
older  and  middle-aged  Americans  can 
replace  despair  and  dependence  with  a 
new  sense  of  Independence  and  pur- 
pose. I  am  therefore  very  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
the  Older  Americans  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  554 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Vocational  Education  Act". 
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nmiBos 
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I  tf  this  Act.  to  pay  the  costs 
ret  raining  and  placement  pro- 
Americans. 
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AiximoiiT- 


TO  STATES 

From  the  amount  appropri- 
<>ut  this  Act  for  each  fiscal 
.  shaU— 

to  exceed  10  percent  for 
sections. 

percent  for  carrying  out  sec- 
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I. 

p  irpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
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tle  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 

tif!  Pacific  Islands,  or  the  Com- 
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(3)  The  number  of  individuals  age  45  or 
older.  Inclusive  In  the  SUte  and  In  all  SUtes 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
hM<«  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  daU 
available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  SUte's  aUotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  Act  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines wUl  not  be  required  for  that  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix.  to  other  SUtes  In  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  those 
other  SUtes  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  SUte  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year,  and  the  total  of  those  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
SUtes  whoae  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a 
SUte  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  amounts  equal  to  not  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  year  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  allot  the  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  among  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  this  Act.  In  addition  for 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
from  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  amounts  necessary  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  for  vocational 
education  programs  for  older  Indians.  The 
terms  upon  which  payments  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  determined  by  such  criteria 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

JOB  TRAXHIWO  COMM nTXC  USES  OF  rUKDS 

Sk.  6.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
granU  under  this  Act  to  the  older  Ameri- 
cans Job  training  committee  in  each  SUte 
esUblished  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Each  SUte  desiring  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  shall  esUblUh  an  older 
Americans  Job  training  committee  composed 
of- 

(A)  an  officer  from  the  SUte  educational 
agency: 

(B)  an  officer  from  the  SUte  agency  on 

aginr. 

(C)  an  officer  from  the  SUte  board  for  vo- 
cational education; 

(D)  an  officer  from  the  SUte  agency  re- 
sponsible for  postsecondary  vocational  edu- 
cation; 

(E)  an  officer  from  the  SUte  agency  that 
receives  assistance  under  section  123  of  the 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act,  but  only  if 
such  SUte  agency  Is  not  represented  under 
clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of  this  sentence; 
and 

(P)  a  represenUtive  from  the  private 
sector  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Governor  Is 
unable  to  esUblish  an  older  Americans  job 
training  committee  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Governor 
shall  carry  out  the  fxinctlons  of  the  commit- 
tee under  this  Act. 


(b)  The  amount  of  each  State's  allotment 
under  section  4(a)  may  be  used  by  the  older 
Americans  Job  training  committee  f  or— 

(1)  employment  based  programs  for  older 
Americans  within  the  SUte  in  occupations 
In  which  there  are  existing  job  opportuni- 
ties, with  puticular  emphasis  upon  growth 
Industries  Involving  new  and  emerging  tech- 
nologr. 

(2)  training  programs  for  older  Americans, 
including  support  services  conducted  at  the 
local  level  in  community  and  junior  colleges, 
vocational  education  facilities  and  other  fa- 
cilities which  are  appropriate,  accessible, 
and  convenient  to  the  older  Americans  to  be 
served  under  the  program;  and 

(3)  placement  services,  including  Informa- 
tion, counseling  and  support  services  to 
assist  older  Americans  In  obtaining  employ- 
ment. 

STATE  A1>PLICAT10K8 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  SUte  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  Act  shall  file  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
reasonably  requires.  Each  such  application 
shall- 

(1)  designate  the  older  Americans  Job 
training  committee  described  in  section 
6(aXl).  or  If  necessary  the  Governor  as  re- 
quired by  section  6(a)(2),  as  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  programs  described  In  section  6(b); 

(2)  describe  the  programs  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought  under  the  application: 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  in  carrying  out 
training  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
priority  will  be  given  to  older  Americans 
within  the  SUte— 

(A)  who  are  entering  the  work  force  for 
the  first  time; 

(B)  who  are  unemployed  and  need  retrain- 
ing for  a  new  job;  and 

(C)  who  need  training  for  new  jobs  requir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  high  technology: 

(4)  provide  procedures— 

(A)  under  which  providers  of  training  and 
placement  services  may  submit  applications 
to  the  older  Americans  job  training  conunit- 
tee  esUblished  under  section  6(a)(1)  or  the 
Governor,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  distribu- 
tion of  payments  to  such  providers  within 
the  SUte,  and 

(B)  for  approval  by  the  committee  or  the 
Governor,  as  the  case  may  be.  Including  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  assure  that  the 
committee  or  the  Governor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  not  disapprove  an  application  with- 
out notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  SUte's  allotment  will  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses,  including  ex- 
penses of  the  older  Americans  Job  training 
committee,  technical  assltance  and  demon- 
stration projects; 

(6)  provide  assurances  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and  to 
the  extent  practicable  to  increase  the  level 
of  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds,  be  available  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  6(b),  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds;  and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary— 

(A)  to  insure  proper  accounting  of  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  Act, 
and 

(B)  to  ensure  the  verification  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  the  application. 
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(C)  The  Secretary  shall  expeditiously  ap- 
prove any  application  that  meete  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

NATIONAL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECH 

Sec.  8.  (a)  From  the  amount  reserved 
under  section  5(a)(1)(A),  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized.  In  accordance  with  this  section, 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  national  organizations  of  proven  abili- 
ty in  providing  employment  services  to  older 
individuals,  particularly  such  organizations 
as  are  qualified  under  section  506(a)(1)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966,  under 
which  such  organizations  will  develop  and 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  focus  attention  on  the  special  vocational 
education  needs  of  older  Individuals  and  to 
promote  employment  opportunities  for 
older  Individuals. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  provided  under 
grants  made  or  contracts  entered  Into  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for— 

(1)  furnishing  training  and  retraining  to 
older  Individuals, 

(2)  assisting  older  individuals  particularly 
displaced  homemakers,  to  make  midlife 
career  changes, 

(3)  providing  referral  services  for  employ- 
ment  opportunities   for   older   individuals, 

(4)  disseminating  Information  designed  to 
encourage  the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector  to  offer  more  job  training  opportuni- 
ties for  older  Americans. 

NATIONAL  CLEARINCHOOSE  ON  OLDER 
AMERICANS  JOB  TRAINING 

Sec  9.  Prom  the  amount  reserved  under 
section  5(aKlXB)  the  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
lish and  operate  a  clearinghouse  on  training 
and  retraining  programs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans The  clearinghouse  shall  collect  and 
disseminate  to  the  public  Information  per- 
taining to  vocational  training,  retraining, 
and  placement  services  avalUble  for  older 
Americans.- together  with  ways  of  coordinat- 
ing such  services  and  programs  available  for 
older  Americans  with  other  similar  pro- 
grams provided  to  older  Americans.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracte  with  public  agencies  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  operate  the  clearinghouse  es- 
Ublished or  designated  under  this  section. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  From  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  section  4(b),  the  Secretary  shaU 
pay.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this'  Act,  the  amount  required  for  the  pro- 
grams described  In  the  application  approved 
under  section  7(b). 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
as  soon  after  the  approval  of  the  application 
as  practicable. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1*63 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  VacaUonal 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2301)  Is 

amended—  ^        ^     .  _,. 

(1)  in  clause  (3)  after  "sex  stereotyplnT 
by  inserting  "and  age  discrimination  and 
age  stereotyping"  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  comma  "and  all  ages";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (4)  after  "youths"  by  Insert- 
ing "and  older  individuals". 

(b)  Section  104(bXl)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  \3&.C.  2304(bXl)) 

Is  amended— 
(1)  In  subparagraph  (D)  after  "women   by 

Inserting  "and  older  individuals"; 


(2)  in  subparagraph  (E)  after  "sex"  by  In- 
serting "and  age"; 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (F)  after  "sex  by  In- 
serting "and  age"; 

(4)  In  subparagraph  (O)  after  "of  wx  by 
Inserting  "and  age",  and  after  "and  sex"  by 
inserting  ""and  age";  and 

(6)  In  subparagn4)h  (H)  before  the  semi- 
colon by  Inawtlng  "and  older  Individuals." 

(c)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1963   (20  V&.C.   2305(a))  U 

amended—  /,.»  ,,in 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (18).  (19). 
and  (20)  (and  any  references  thereto)  as 
paragraphs  (19).  (20).  and  (21),  respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph:  ^.^    i^  •, 

"(18)  are  older  Individuals  with  back- 
grounds and  experience  in  employment  and 
training  programs,  and  who  are  knowledgea- 
ble with  respect  to  the  special  experience 
and  problems  of  age  discrimination  In  Job 
training  and  employment  and  of  age  stereo- 
typing In  vocational  and  of  age  stereotyping 
in  vocational  education,  including  older  Indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  minority  groi^ 
and  who  have.  In  addlUon  to  such  back- 
grounds and  experience,  special  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  discrimlnaUon  In  Job 
training  and  employment  against  older  Indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  such  groups  . 

(d)  Section  107(b)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  X5S.C.  2307(b))  U 
amended—  ^        j,    j_ 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8XBX1)  after  'disadvan- 
taged individuals"  by  Inserting  ".  older  Indi- 
viduals,"; and 

(2)  in  paragn4>h  (4)  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (B)  as  subparagraph  (C)  and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  subparagraph 
(A)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  the  SUte  will  f oUow  so  as  to  assure 
equal  access  to  vocational  education  pro- 
grams by  older  Individuals  Including— 

"(1)  a  detaUed  description  of  such  poUcies 
and  procedures, 

"(11)  actions  to  be  taken  to  overcome  age 
dlBcrlmlnation  and  age  sterotyplng  In  all 
SUte  and  local  vocational  education  pro- 

"(111)  incentives,  to  be  provided  to  eligible 
recipients  so  that  such  recipients  will— 

"(I)  encourage  the  enrollment  of  older  in- 
divldualB  In  nontradltional  courses  of  study. 

and  . 

"(ID  develop  model  programs  to  reduce 
age  stereotyping  In  all  occupations;  and".* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiOEir.  Mr.  Hsnrz.  Mr. 
KxHHKDT.    Mr.     iHOimt,    Mr. 
PsLL.  Mr.  Braolet,   and  Mr. 
BCktzembauii): 
S   685.  A  bill  to  stop  the  prolifera- 
tion of  "<»p  killer"  buUets;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LAW  EHPOHCEMENT  OPPIC1H8  P«0TEL'1'10N  ACT 
OP  ISIS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Introducje  legislation,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  seven  distin- 
guished (»lleague8.  that  Is  designed  to 
address  one  of  the  most  seriotis  and 
potentially  dangerous  problems  facing 
our  Nation's  528.000  law  enforcement 
officers— the  proliferation  of  so-called 
cop-killer  bullets.  It  would  do  so  by 
limiting  the  avaUabUlty  and  use  of 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition 


that  can  penetrate  the  bullet-resistant 
vests  worn  by  police. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. The  development  of  bullet- 
proof vests  in  the  mid-1970's  provided 
law  enforcement  officers  with  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  degree  of  protection 
than  had  previously  been  the  case. 
Indeed,  these  vests  have  so  far  been 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  some 
400  law  enforcement  officers.  FBI  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  the  number  of  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  declined  31  percent  between 
1974  (when  such  vests  were  first  made 
available  to  police  departments)  and 
1981.  However,  these  vests  are  ren- 
dered virtu^ly  useless  by  a  new  type 
of  bullet  that  recently  has  entered  the 
market  in  large  numbers. 

These  high  velocity,  small  caliber, 
pointed  bullets,  made  of  alloy  or  steel 
Jacketed  lead,  have  no  legitimate  com- 
mercial use.  Those  companies  present- 
ly manufacturing  armor-piercing  bul- 
lets claim  they  are  intended  for  police 
use.  yet  not  one  police  department  in 
the  country  will  employ  them— not 
only  because  of  their  awesome  pene- 
tration capacity,  but  also  because  they 
pose  greater  ricochet  hazards  than 
more  conventional  ammunition.  James 
P.  Damos.  former  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  has  said: 

We  can  find  no  legitimate  use  for  such 
(aimor-plerdng)  ammunition,  either  In  or 
out  of  law  enforcement. 

As  a  restilt,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  leading  the  caU  for  a  ban  on 
tWs  type  of  bullet.  These  grot«>s  in- 
clude the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Police  Officers,  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Police  Officers.  In 
addition.  U.S.  Associate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rudolph  W.  Gulliani  recently 
urged  the  adoption  of  legislation  ban- 
ning these  buUets  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Mario  Biagoi.  sponsor  of 
identlfical  legislation  in  the  House, 
saying: 

I  continue  to  beUeve  that  any  further 
delay  (In  adopting  such  legislation)  is  a 
tragic  mistake. 


The  bill  we  are  introducing  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  determine  which  handgun  bullets, 
when  fired  from  a  handgrm  with  a 
barrel  5  inches  or  less  in  length,  are 
ci4>able  of  penetrating  the  equivalent 
of  18  layers  of  Kevlar,  which  is  the 
standard  composition  of  most  poUce 
vests.  The  Department  would  then 
publish  its  findings  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  80  days  after  publication 
those  bullets  identified  would  be 
banned  from  further  manufacture. 
Import,  sale,  or  use-except  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  law  enforcement  or  mili- 
tary purposes. 
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0\ir  legislation,  then,  is  at  its  core  a 
law  enforcement  officers  protection 
bill.  It  is  well  known  that  law  enforce- 
ment is  a  particularly  dangerous  and 
far  too  often  unappreciated  occupa- 
tion. We  have  entrusted  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  us  from 
criminal  acts— a  responsibility  that 
often  places  them  in  life-threatening 
situations.  In  return,  it  is  our  duty  to 
protect  the  approximately  250.000  of- 
ficers who  regularly  wear  buUetproof 
vests  with  the  maximiun  possible  pro- 
tection from  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  daily.  We  owe  them 
nothing  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  law  enforcement  community,  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  eminently 
sensible  legislation.  I  ask  that  my  bill 
and  an  informative  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  brief  on  the  subject  of 
armor-piercing  bullets  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  555 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Law  Enforcement  Officers  Protection  Act 
of  1983." 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Whoever,  being  a  licensed  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  under  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  im- 
ports, manufacturers,  or  sells  a  restricted 
handgun  bullet,  except  as  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  purposes  of  public  safety  or  national  se- 
curity, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  and  the  license  of  such  person  shall  be 
subject  to  revocation  under  such  chapter. 

(b)  Whoever— 

(1)  uses  a  restricted  handgun  biUlet  to 
commit  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States: 
or 

(2)  carries  a  restricted  handgun  bullet  un- 
lawfully during  the  commission  of  any 
felony  for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States; 

shall.  In  addition  to  the  punishment  provid- 
ed for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  convic- 
tion of  such  person  under  this  subsection  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall 
the  term  of  Imprisonment  imposed  under 
this  subsection  nm  concurrently  with  any 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  felony. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act,  Including 
regulations  requiring  appropriate  persons  to 
provide  samples  of  bullets  for  testing  under 
this  Act. 


(b)  Any  reguUtion  identifying  a  buUet  as 
a  restricted  handgun  bullet  shall  talce  effect 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  reg- 
ulation is  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
applicable  law. 

Sac.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "body  armor"  means  a  commercially 
available,  soft,  lightweight  material  with 
penetration  reslstence  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  eighteen  layers  of  Kevlar 

(2)  "handgun"  means  a  firearm  originally 
designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand:  and 

(3)  "restricted  handgun  bullet"  means  a 
bullet  that,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  when  fired  from  a  handgun 
with  a  barrel  five  inches  or  less  in  length,  is 
capable  of  penetrating  body  armor. 

Bullet  Threats  to  Protective  Body  Armor 

(By  William  C.  Boesman,  Specialist  in  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division,  Congressional  Research 
Service,  Mar.  25, 1982) 

nrrRODUcTiON  ahd  suuiary 

Introduction 

Since  about  1975,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  been  using  protective  body  armor 
of  the  "soft"  or  "lightweight"  variety  to  an 
increasing  extent.  This  type  of  body  armor, 
unlike  the  heavy  flak  jackets  worn  by  the 
military  and  by  special  police  tmlts  on  dan- 
gerous tactical  assignments,  is  designed  to 
be  lightweight  and  soft  enough  to  be  worn 
comfortably  under  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers' uniforms  or  under  plain  clothes  offi- 
cers' outer  garments. 

This  type  of  soft  or  lightweight  body 
armor  lias  been  developed  to  the  extent 
that  it  quite  effectively  "defeats"  (stops  the 
penetration  of)  many  types  of  handgun  bul- 
lets and  some  rifle  bullets.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  report  to  analyze  the  characteristics 
of  bullets  which  are  most  likely  to  defeat 
soft,  lightweight  body  armor.  The  foUowlng 
section  discusses  various  types  of  bullets 
and  the  purposes  for  which  bullets  are  de- 
signed. The  third  section  discusses  recent 
law  enforcement  officer  fatalities  and  the 
related  use  of  soft  body  armor.  The  fourth 
section  discusses  recent  developments  in, 
and  characteristics  of,  soft  body  armor.  The 
last  section  presents  a  brief  analysis  of 
bullet  characteristics,  particularly  those 
that  can  defeat  currently  available  soft 
body  armor. 

Summary 

Existing,  commercially  available  soft, 
lightweight  body  armor  apparently  can  ef- 
fectively stop  most  of  the  handgun  bulleU 
which  pose  a  threat  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers today.  However,  there  is  a  class  of 
handgiui  and  rifle  bullets— often  called 
armor-  or  metal-piercing— that  can  pene- 
trate such  armor.  These  types  of  bullets  are: 
generally  constructed  of  steel-jacketed  lead 
or  hard  metal  alloys;  often  pointed  in  shape 
rather  than  being  flat,  rounded,  or  hollow- 
pointed;  and  generally  high  velocity.  Small- 
er hangun  and  rifle  bullets  (for  example,  .22 
caliber)  with  the  above  characteristics  are 
generally  more  effective  in  penetrating  soft 
body  armor  than  larger  bullets  (for  exam- 
ple, .45  caliber)  with  the  same  characteris- 
tics. 

BULLETS 

T^pes 
There  are  many  ways  to  classify  the  vari- 
ous types  of  btillets  that  have  been  or  are  in 
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use.'  For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  bullets 
will  be  discussed  according  to  the  following 
characteristics: 

For  use  mainly  in  handguns,  rifles,  or  ma- 
chine guns,  or  in  more  than  one  type  of 
weapon; 

Velocity  (low,  for  example,  730  feet  per 
second,  to  high,  for  example.  1,800  feet  per 
second): 

Caliber  (small,  for  example,  .22  caliber,  to 
large,  for  example,  .45  caliber); 

"Hardness"  (soft  nosed  lead  bullet,  or  par- 
tically  jacketed,  to  full  metal  jacketed  (with 
copper  or  steel)  to  hard  metal  alloy  bullet); 
and 

Shape  (roimd  or  hollow  point  to  pointed 
nose). 

Sometimes  bullets  are  classified  according 
to  either  their  "stopping  power"— their  abil- 
ity to  knock  down  or  disable  a  hiunan 
being— or  their  "armor-  or  metal-piercing" 
ability.  These  two  types  of  cliaractcristics, 
however,  may  be  somewliat  mutually  exclu- 
sive. For  example,  one  bullet  designed  for 
high  "stopping  power"  is  the  .357  caliber 
Magnum  hollow  point  bullet.  Upon  impact, 
this  bullet  expands  (because  of  its  hollow 
point)  and  converts  a  large  percentage  of  Its 
(high)  velocity  to  kinetic  energy  wltliln  the 
wounded  body— thus  knocking  down,  stop- 


ping, or  disabling  the  person.  This  type  of 
bullet,  however,  may  be  effectively  stopped 
by  soft  body  armor  without  body  penetra- 
tion and  hence  without  wounding,  except 
for  "blunt  trauma"."  On  the  other  iiand,  an 
armor-piercing  bullet  which  will  penetrate 
soft  body  armor  may,  because  it  is  tiard  and 
retains  its  stiape,  pass  through  a  body  with 
relatively  little  damage  if  it  does  not  hit  a 
bone,  other  hard  substance,  or  vital  organ. 
Obviously,  bullet  wounding  capabilities  are 
not  completely  predictable  because  of  the 
exceedingly  complex  structure  of  the 
human  body,  and  even  the  relatively  less 
devastating  bullets  can  and  often  do  kilL  In 
fact,  more  law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  with  .38  caliber  weapons  In  1976 
through  1980 » than  with  any  other  weapon, 
mainly  because  these  weapons  are  In  more 
common  use  than  other,  more  devastating 
bullets  like  the  various  magnum  and  armor- 
piercing  bullets. 

Purposes 
It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion 
that  many,  if  not  most,  bullet  characteris- 
tics derive  from  the  purpose  or  purposes 
which  the  ammunition  designers  had  In 
mind.  Thus,  expanding  bullets,  particularly 
hollow  point  bullets,  were  designed  for  the 

lAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFlCEiS  WILED,  BY  TYPE  Of  WEAPON 


purpose  of  more  effectively  transmitting  ki- 
netic energy  to  the  wounded  body  than  do 
ordinary  bullets.  Protective  body  armor,  In- 
cluding the  soft  or  lightweight  variety,  has 
been  and  is  being  designed  to  defeat  many 
types  of  bullets,  including  many  of  the  rela- 
tively more  devastating  (high  velocity. 
hollow  point)  bullets.  However,  certain 
types  of  high  velocity  bullets  made  entirely 
of  hard  metal  alloys,  or  which  are  fully  cov- 
ered with  steel  JackeU.  can  defeat  the  cur- 
rently available  soft  body  armor.  Thus,  cer- 
tain bullets  of  the  armor-  or  metal-pierdng 
variety,  whether  or  not  designated  as  such 
by  bullet  manufacturers,  pose  a  threat  to 
existing  body  armor  which  can  effectively 
defeat  most  "ordinary"  bullet  ttveats. 

LAW  EmORCKMBIlT  OITICRR  FATALITIBS 

Current  statistics 
A  number  of  law  enforcement  officers  are 
killed  and  wounded  each  year  by  handguns, 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  other  weapons.  Recent 
statistics  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation (FBI)  indicate  that  this  number, 
while  still  large,  has  decreased  rather  sig- 
nificantly from  1974  and  1975  to  1978.  The 
foUowlng  table  shows  statistics  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  Icilled  by  firearms  and 
other  weapons  for  this  period: 
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There  reportedly  Is  a  consensus  that  at  least 
400  U.S.  law  enforcement  officers  have  been 
protected  from  death  or  Injury  tiu-ough  the 
us  eof  bulletproof  vests  from  1975  to  the 
present.'  Although  such  a  consensus  cannot 
be  confirmed  with  existing  data,  it  is  inter- 
esting that  the  approximately  20  percent 
decrease  In  firearm-related  deaths  indicated 
in  the  above  Uble  since  1974  could  be  ac- 
counted for  partially  by  Increased  use  of 
soft  body  armor  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers: 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  bul- 
lets and  types  of  firearms  which  caused  the 
deaths  of  the  95  law  enforcement  officers  In 
1980.  The  handgun  bullets  shown  In  that 
table  are  all  of  a  class  which  can  be  defeated 
by  existing  soft  body  armor  unless  they  are 
of  the  hard  metal  alloy  or  steel-jacketed, 
armor-piercing  variety.  Soft  body  armor 
cannot  defeat  high  velocity,  metal  jacketed 
rifle  bullets  either,  some  of  which  may  be 
represented  in  the  "rifle"  coliunn  of  the 
table. 

Officer  fatalities  while  vxaring  armor 

In  1980,  the  first  year  such  data  were  col- 
lected uniformly  by  the  FBI,  14  law  enforce- 
ment officers  In  the  United  States  were 
WUed  In  the  line  of  duty  while  wearing  pro- 


tective vests."  Seven  of  the  officers  were 
shot  in  the  head  and  five  received  fatal  g\m- 
shot  wounds  to  areas  of  the  upper  torso  not 
protected  by  the  vests.  One  officer  was 
struck  by  a  vehicle.  The  remaining  officer 
was  shot  in  the  back  with  a  bullet  that  pen- 
etrated his  vest,  but  this  was  a  .30-06  caUber 
rifle  bullet  fired  from  about  50  yards  away. 
Soft  body  armor  Is  not  designed  to  prevent 
the  penetration  of  most  rifle  bullets,  such  as 
.30-06  caliber  buUets.' 

1980  lAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  KILLED-TYPE  AND 
SIZE  OF  FIREARM 


1980  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  KILLED-TYPE  AND 
SIZE  OF  HREARM-Continued 
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BODY  ARMOR 

Recent  Developments 
Since  at  least  the  early  1970s,  there  has 
been  considerable  interest  among  law  en- 
forcement support  agencies  In  developing 


'  There  may  be  as  many  as  10.000  different  bul- 
lets that  have  been  manufactured  since  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bullet  cartridge  around  the  time  ol 
the  U.8.  avU  War. 

»  Blunt  trauma  Is  injury  caused  by  bullets  which 
do  not  penetrate  armor.  It  is  Injury  caused  by  the 
force  of  the  blow  Itself,  as  when  a  person  Is  hit  In 
the  chest  by  a  hard  swung  baseball  bat. 


•Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Killed  1976.  Washington,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  JusUce.  1978.  p.  24.  Also  for  1977.  p.  13; 
1978.  p.  13;  1979.  p.  13:  and  1980,  p.  12. 

'These  cases  are  taken  from  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Killed 
1980.  Washington,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
1980.  This  report  does  not  include  Information  suf- 
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ficient  to  determine  whether  the  "ProtecUve  vests" 
were  soft  body  armor  or  other  types,  nor  is  that  in- 
formation currently  available  from  the  FBI. 

'Id.  at  p.  28.  30,  32,  33.  34.  36.  37.  38.  40.  42.  43. 
and  44. 
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.  body  armor  that  would  be 
and  unobtrusive  enough  to  be 
contiduously  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
e   m  duty.  Organisations  like  the 
In  ititute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
j\  slice  (NnSCJ)  of  the  Law  En- 
Assistance        Administration 
„.  ;he  V&.  Department  of  Justice. 
Inl  emational  Association  of  Chiefs 
t  tve  sponsored  several  studies  of 
umor'  Research  programs  on 
^TOor  and  weapons  threats  have 
and  carried  out  by  the 

Standards  Laboratory  of 

Bureau  of  Standards.  Depart- 
erce;  Edgewood  Arsenal.  Ab- 
Proiing  Grounds,  Department  of  the 
1  BI  Quantlco  Test  Base:  and  sev- 
weapons  testing  laboratories. 
kw  30  manufacturers  of  soft  body 
1  low  producing  units  commercial- 
Lo  an  increasing  number  of  U.S. 
enforce  ment  organisations. 
Cmnmen  ially  availabU  soft  body  armor 
Most,  if  1  lot  aU.  soft  body  armor  commer- 
cially avail  ible  today  is  made  of  differing 
numbers  cT  Uyers  of  Kevlar,  a  synthetic 
(aramid)  f  ber  produced  by  the  Du  Pont 
Company.  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
layers  of  Kevlar  used,  the  weaving  and 
other  procMses  used  in  the  producUor.  of 
the  final  pi  otectlve  vest  affects  the  strength 
of  the  prod  net. 

In  the  «  rly  lOTOs,  protective  body  armor 
generaUy  i  as  classified  as  to  whether  it  was 
made  of  7,  12.  1«.  24.  or  other  numbers  of 
layers  of  I  levlar.  Currently,  manufacturers 
and  police  iJepartmenta  often  designate  cer- 
tain threat  t  (types  of  bullets)  that  the  vesta 
are  to  pr  itect  against,  regardless  of  the 
numbers  o  layers  of  Kevlar  involved. 

In  l»8a  i  is  estimated  that  approximately 
half  (abou  250,000)  of  the  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement officers  own  or  have  access  to 
soft  body  I  rmor.* 

The  sUlK  of  the  art  of  protective  body 
armor,  wh  Ich  today  te  largely  based  upon 
the  use  of  Kevlar,  involves  a  trade  off  be- 
tween the  thickness  of  the  protective  vest 
versus  the  types  of  bullets  which  the  vest 
can  defeat .  Certain  commercially  available 
bullets,  lil^  .357  caliber  magniim  hard  metal 
alloy  bull4ts,  and  some  foreign-made  nine 
millimeter  steel  jacketed  bullets,  can  defeat 
commerci^Uy  available  soft  body  armor. 
Protection  availabU 


jority  of  buUet  threaU  facing  Uw  enfofce- 
ment  officers  today. 
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..  side  comparison  of  the  handgun 
i^ed  to  fatally  injure  law  enforce- 
:rs  in  1980  (shown  above  and  re- 
convenience  here)  and  handgun 
required  to  be  defeated  by  soft  body 
1  he  equipment  purchase  spedfica- 
number  of  VS.  cities  indicates 
curr^Uy  available  soft  body  armor  ap- 
( an  protect  against  the  large  ma- 
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While  most  commonly  used  bullets  appar- 
ently can  be  defeated  by  existing  soft  body 
armor,  there  is  a  class  of  bullets  which  can 
defeat  it.  This  subject  U  discussed  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

i>os«i6Ie  remaining  threats 
Bullet  Characteristics 
Although  a  number  of  buUets  can  be  de- 
feated by  currently  available  soft  body 
armor,  a  number  of  threats  remain.  Most,  if 
not  all,  types  of  metal-  or  armor-piercing 
bullets  wUl  apparently  defeat  existing  soft 
body  armor,  whether  these  bullets  are  hard. 
metal  alloy  bullets,  or  lead  bullets  which  are 
steel  Jacketed.  Other  types  of  non-armor-  or 
metal-piercing  bullets  which  might  defeat 
soft  body  armor  are  bulleU  which  are  small 
caUber  (for  example,  .22  caliber)  or  high  ve- 
locity (particularly  magnum)  bullets.  Bul- 
lets which  combine  these  latter  two  charac- 
teristics (small  caliber  plus  high  velocity) 
are  more  likely  to  defeat  some  types  of  soft 
body  armor  (depending  upon  its  thickness 
and  construction)  even  if  these  bulleU  are 
not  of  hard  metal  aUoy  or  steel  Jacketed 
construction.  Thus,  there  currently  exist 
several  specific  bullets,  and  a  class  of  bullets 
having  certain  characteristics,  that  can.  or 
could  be  designed  to.  defeat  currently  avaU- 
able  soft  body  armor. 

Blunt  Trauma 
Even  If  bullets  do  not  penetrate  soft  body 
armor,  lethal  wounds  could  be  caused  by 
"blunt  trauma."  This  type  of  wounding 
effect  can  be  described  as  being  similar  to 
being  hit  on  the  body  by  a  hard  swting  base- 
ball bat  Because  this  phenomenon  current- 
ly does  not  appear  to  be  a  major  wounding 
cause,  it  is  not  discussed  further  here.  How- 
ever, it  is  conceivable  that,  were  higher  pow- 
ered bullets  used  or  developed^  defeat  soft 
bixly  armor,  blunt  trauma  effects  might  be 
a  major  cause  of  concern  to  body  armor  re- 
searchers, developers,  and  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  medical  practitioners. 

aODT-ABMOR  DSTKaTIllO  BULLETS:  TH>KAT 
CHAKACRUSnCS 

This  section  describes  some  bullet  charac- 
teristics that  are  important  to  a  consider- 
ation of  what  types  of  bulleU  can  defeat,  or 
can  be  designed  to  defeat,  existing  soft  body 
armor. 

Velocffy 

Handgun  bullets  typically  range  in  muole 
velocities  from  about  730  feet  per  second 
(fps)  (low  velocity)  to  over  1,800  fps  (high 
velocity),  depending  upon  the  powder 
charge  of  the  cartridge  and  the  length  of 
the  handgun  barrel.  Eleven  hundred  fps 


(roughly  the  speed  of  sound  in  air)  may  be  a 
convenient  point  to  differentiate  between 
low  and  high  velocity  bullets,  although  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  consensus  could  be  obtained 
that  significantly  different  wounding  ef f ecU 
occur  above  and  below  this  velocity  for  a 
given  type  of  bullet  ^  , 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  high  velocity  bul- 
leU are  more  likely  to  defeat  soft  body 
armor  than  low  velocity  bullets,  all  other 
characteristics  remaining  constant 
Caliber  and  loeight 

Caliber  measures  the  diameter  of  bulleU. 
that  is.  a  .45  caUber  bullet  has  a  diameter  of 
.45  inch.  CaUber  U  thus  a  measure  of  size.  A 
.45  caliber  bullet  is  considerably  larger  than 
a  .22  caUber  buUet  The  most  common  poUce 
buUet  and  the  most  common  buUet  causing 
poUce  fataUties.  is  the  .38  caUber.  intermedi- 
ate in  size  between  the  .22  caUber  and  the 
.45  caliber. 

WeighU  of  bulleU  are  measured  in  grains. 
The  larger  the  caUber.  the  more  a  buUet 
weighs,  given  a  constant  shape. 

The  smaUer  caUber  buUeU.  for  example, 
the  .22  caUber.  are  more  likely  to  penetrate 
the  commercially  avaUable  body  armor  than 
larger  caliber  buUets.  other  buUet  charac- 
teristics remaining  constant 


Shape  and  hardneu 
BuUeU  are  produced  in  several  shapes— in- 
cluding round  or  baU  nosed,  flat-nosed, 
pointed,  and  hoUow  pointed.  Round,  flat- 
nosed  (some  of  which  are  caUed  wadcutters 
or  seml-wadcutters),  and  hoUow  point  bul- 
leU are  often  constructed  as  lead  or  semi- 
Jacketed  buUeU  which  expand  upon  con- 
tact. The  hoUow  point  bulleU  are  generaUy 
the  most  effective  of  these  "expanding"  bul- 
lets. Pointed  buUeU  generaUy  are  construct- 
ed of  lead  with  metal  JackeU.  which  are  usu- 
aUy  of  copper.  If  such  buUeU  are  Jacketed 
with  steel,  they  generaUy  have  armor-  or 
metal-pierdng  capabUiUes.  Another  class  of 
buUeU  is  constructed  of  hard  metal  aUoys 
and  are  also  armor-  or  metal-piereing  bvl- 

let^  .  .  ^ 

Thus,  the  harder  and  more  pointed  a 

buUet  is.  the  more  Ukely  It  is  to  penetrate 
commerdaUy  avaUable  body  armor,  other 
buUet  characteristics  remaining  constant. 
Summary  of  bullet  threat  characterlstict 
Given  the  characteristics  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, currently  available  soft  body  armor, 
buUet  threat  characteristics  can  be  summa- 
rized in  the  f oUowlng  way: 
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Thus,  the  buUet  type  with  the  highest  prob- 
abiUty  of  penetrating  soft  body  armor,  and 
with  a  proven  capablUty  of  penetrating 
many  layers  of  existing  soft  body  armor,  is  a 
high  velocity,  smaU  caliber,  pointed,  steel 
Jacketed  lead  or  metal  aUoy  buUet.  Such 
buUeU  may  be  handgun  buUeU,  rifle  biU- 
lets.  or  buUeU  which  can  be  used  in  either 
handguns  or  rifles. 

PostiNe  ramiflcatioTU  of  "perfect"  body 
armor 

CommerciaUy  avaUable  soft  body  armor  Is 
not  perfect  that  Is.  It  can  be  defeated  by 
certain  buUeU  of  the  hard  metal  aUoy  or 
steel-Jacketed     armor-     or     metal-plerclng 


!: 


/(^' 


types.  Assuming  that  "perfect"  body  armor 
(^uld  be  developed  to  meet  current  threat 
conditions,  there  is  at  least  one  positive  and 
one  negative  ramification  of  such  a  develop- 
ment: 

Possible  Positive  Ramification 

Decreased  wounding  and  death  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  under  current  conditions, 
that  is.  continued  use  by  criminals  of  exist- 
ing types  of  buUeU  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  can  be  defeated  by  existing  soft 
light-weight  body  armor. 

Possible  Negative  Ramification 

An  "arms  and  ammunition  race"  by  the 
criminal  segment  of  society  for  even  more 
powerful  buUeU  and  other  weapons  to 
defeat  existing  armor,  and  increased  use  by 
criminals  of  such  armor.  This  possible  nega- 
tive ramification  could  be  precluded  to  some 
extent  by  controlling,  by  law  and  enforce- 
ment, the  manufacture,  distribution,  sale, 
possession,  and  international  trade  of  aU 
buUeU  of  the  armor-  or  metal-pierdng  type 
and,  perhaps  body  armor.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  10- 
year  term  of  office  for  Federal  Judges; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TER-TKAH  TERM  FOR  FEDERAL  JtmOES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  introducing  a  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution that  would  eliminate  life  tenure 
for  Federal  judges  and  limit  their 
terms  of  office.  The  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  the  resolu- 
tion would  apply  to  judges  of  both  the 
Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts. 

There  is  no  clearer  illustration  of 
the  old  adage  that  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely  than  the  use  of  exces- 
sive power  by  some  Federal  judges.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  a  human  being 
to  restrain  his  own  power  when  he  has 
that  power  for  life  and  is  accountable 
to  no  one.  We  must  strike  a  balance 
between  the  necessary  independence 
of  the  judiciary  from  political  pres- 
sures and  the  need  to  hold  judges  ac- 
countable for  the  proper  performance 
of  their  duties.  This  legislation  will 
strike  the  proper  balance. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  Constitu- 
tion would  be  amended  to  limit  the 
tenure  of  Federal  judges,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  to  a  10-year 
term.  A  judge  could  be  reappointed  for 
additional  10-year  terms  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  reconfirmation  by  the 

Senate.  ^  , 

Currently,  the  only  method  for  re- 
moval established  by  the  Constitution 
is  impeachment.  Unless  a  Federal 
judge  has  committed  a  crime  or  some 
clearly  Impeachable  offense,  he  cannot 
be  removed.  No  Federal  Judge  has 
been  removed  by  impeachment  for  47 
years. 

A  term  of  10  years  is  long  enough  to 
protect  the  judge  against  dally  poUti- 
cal  pressures  so  that  justice  will  be  im- 
partial and  fair.  A  good  judge  could  be 
reappointed.  However,  this  legislation 
would  mean  that  the  people  would  not 


be  saddled  with  a  bad  Judge  for  life. 
Even  persons  who  are  very  good 
judges  when  appointed  may  suffer 
physical  or  emotional  changes  over 
the  years  which  would  make  them 
unfit  for  reappointment.  While  the 
majority  of  Federal  judges  serve  with 
distinction  and  a  proper  respect  for 
the  law,  there  must  be  a  practical 
check  on  those  who  do  not.  Even  while 
the  Constitution  was  being  drafted, 
leading  scholars  of  the  day  objected  to 
its  life-tenure  provisions,  and  revisions 
of  this  section  of  the  Constitution 
have  been  considered  on  several  occa- 
sions since  that  time. 

Some  Federal  judges  today  tend  to 
feel  that  they  constitute  a  super  legis- 
lature. They  tend  to  act  as  if  they 
were  annointed  instead  of  appointed. 
They  freely  legislate  social  issues  and 
clearly  preempt  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch.  The  Federal  courts 
have  the  legitimate  right  and  the  duty 
to  protect  the  individual  citizen 
against  the  unconstitutional  acts  by 
the  other  branches  of  Government. 
However,  the  Federal  judiciary  has 
become  the  branch  of  Government 
which  has  assumed  authority  to  revise 
the  Constitution  without  admitting 
that  it  Is  doing  so. 

Clearly,  the  Constitution  leaves  leg- 
islating to  the  Congress  and  State  leg- 
islatures, and  establishes  definite  pro- 
visions for  amending  the  Constitution 
which  give  the  people  a  say  in  the 
amendment  process.  While  the  courts 
should  legitimately  Interpret  the  Con- 
stitution, too  often  the  process  turns 
into  a  practical  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  arbitrary  whim  of 
some  Federal  judge  who  serves  for  life. 
Mr.  President,  my  bill  caUs  for  an 
amendment  to  the  UJB.  Constitution 
which  would  require  ratification  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  within  7  years  after  the  amend- 
ment   is   approved   by    Congress.    It 
amends  article  III  of  the  Constitution 
to  state  that  the  term  of  office  of  each 
Federal  judge  shaU  be  10  years  and 
wIU  begin  at  noon  on  the  day  after  the 
President  has  commissioned  the  judge. 
The  amendment  would  take  effect  im- 
mediately upon  ratification,  but  would 
not  be  retroactive  and  would  not  apply 
to  Federal  judges  serving  prior  to  Its 
ratification.  It  would  apply  only  to 
persons  appointed  to  a  Federal  Judge- 
ship after  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  Introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  past.  I  know 
that  the  fight  to  change  the  tenure 
system  may  be  a  long  one.  This  issue 
has  been  debated  since  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son argued  against  lifetime  appoin^ 
ments  for  Federal  judges.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  this  cause  Is  well  worth 
the  effort  and  commitment  which  may 
be  necessary  to  see  It  through  to  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  passage  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion.* 


ADDITIONAL  C08PON80R8 

S.  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huodlebtoii. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  EzoN)  was  added  as  a  coqxm- 
■or  of  8.  14.  a  bill  to  provide  authority 
for  activities  to  develop  and  expand 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoEBH),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MsizBiraAUM),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebatjm ).  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hahi),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raw- 
dolph)  were  added  as  coeponsors  of  S. 
17,  a  bill  to  expand  and  improve  the 
domestic  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram. 

8.14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hitddlestom, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Rahoolph)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  provide 
emergency  credit  assistance  to  farm- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastem.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  WiLSOH)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  44.  a  bill  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  by  providing  for  a  uni- 
form product  liability  law.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CocHHAM)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  117,  a  bill  to  Improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  efforts. 
8.  ail 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  InotnrE.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsuwaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  212.  a  bill  to  authorize  fimds  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(B«r.  Stevews).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Gahk).  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  CoHEK).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prbssler),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochrah). 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  213,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  generally  that 
benefits  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
aUens  only  after  they  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence,  and  to  improve 
further  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
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S.  307 
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S.  314 

request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
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S.  345 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflik.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Den  ton)  was  added  as  a  cospon 
sor  of  S.  345,  a  bill  to  establish  a  na 
tional  historic  park  at  AfricaTown, 
U.SJL  (P  ichard,  and  Mobile).  Ala. 

S.  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Ari  STRONG)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  ( f  S.  399,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Advisory  Panel  for  Co- 
ordinatioh  of  Government  Debt  Col- 
lection and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Activities . 


S.  44« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  446,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
agricultural  commodities  received 
under  a  payment-in-klnd  program. 

S.  450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings ),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huodleston),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Ctorton),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Ajjato),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  450,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  Investigatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice by  authorizing  certain  inspection 
authority  and  by  providing  for  civU 
penalties  for  violations  of  orders  under 
section  3005  of  such  title  (pertaining 
to  schemes  for  obtaining  money  by 
false  representation  or  lotteries),  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  518 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  518,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  State  and  local  pro- 
grams of  pollution  abatement  and  con- 
trol. 

S.  839 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  529,  a  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

senatk  jonn  resoltttion  i5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  month  of 
March  1983  as  National  Eye  Donor 
Month. 

SElfATI  JOIirr  RXSOLDTTOH  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon),  the  Senator  froni  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
33.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  commencing  February  20,  1983, 


as  "Clergy  Appreciation  Week  in  the 
United  SUtes." 

ssnats  JOIMT  RZBOLTTTIOII  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  DncoN)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  36,  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating April  29,  1983.  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day." 

SENATE  JOIItT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baoctjs).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  37.  a  Joint  resolution 
providing  that  the  week  containing 
March  8  of  1983,  1984,  and  1985  shaU 
be  designated  as  "Women's  History 
Week." 

senate  CONCCnUlENT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
gas).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY).  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  maintain  current 
efforts  in  Federal  nutrition  programs 
to  prevent  increases  in  domestic 
hunger. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  69— 

URGING  A  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION TO  STUDY  THE  QUES- 
TION OF  RISING  HEALTH 
COSTS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatpield,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
and  Mr.  Pell)  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
S.  Res.  69 
Whereas  (287,000,000.000  were  spent  in 
the  United  States  for  health  care  In  1981,  an 
amount  equal  to  9.8  percent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  (an  increase  from  8.9  per- 
cent In  1980); 

Whereas  health  care  expenditures  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  15.1  percent  in  1981,  a 
rate  substantially  higher  than  the  8.9  per- 
cent rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and 


hospital  charges  in  1982  rose  12.6  percent,  a 
rate  more  than  triple  the  3.9  percent  rise  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index: 

Whereas  medicare  is  the  major  health  In- 
surance program  protecting  26,000,000  el- 
derly persons  and  3,000.000  permanently 
disabled  workers  from  the  soaring  costs  of 
health  care; 

Whereas  medicare  presently  meets  only  45 
percent  of  an  elderly  person's  medical  costs; 

Whereas  out-of-pocket  health  care  costs 
consume  almost  20  percent  of  an  elderly 
person's  income; 

Whereas  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  al- 
ready been  required  to  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  increases  in  health  care 
costs,  such  as  the  50  percent  increase  in  the 
medicare  inpatient  deductible  in  the  last 
two  years; 

Whereas  the  elderly  and  disabled  will  be 
required  in  July.  1983  to  pay  an  additional 
10.6  percent  for  the  medicare  part  B  insur- 
ance to  cover  physician  and  other  health 
care  cosU.  an  increase  of  23  percent  over  the 
last  two  years: 

Whereas  medicare  recipients  are  already 
required  to  pay  for  medical  essentials  such 
as  prescription  drugs,  hearing  aids,  eye- 
glasses, and  most  nursing  home  care  costs; 

Whereas  medicaid  is  a  federally  aided. 
State  operated  program  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  22.000,000  low  income  persons  who 
are  aged,  blind,  disabled,  or  members  of 
families  with  dependent  children; 

Whereas  37  percent  of  all  medicaid  ex- 
penditures go  to  cover  nursing  home  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly; 

Whereas  30  percent  of  all  medicaid  ex- 
penditures provide  coverage  for  low  Income 
persons  with  permanent  disabilities,  such  as 
the  severely  retarded,  the  blind,  and  the 
physically  disabled: 

Whereas  nationwide,  42  percent  of  all 
medicaid  recipients  are  children  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  1982  Census  report,  almost 
one  child  in  five  Is  now  classified  as  poor, 
and  one  third  of  all  children  bom  in  Amer- 
ica in  1980  will  spend  a  portion  of  their  lives 
in  poverty:  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  already  cut  almost 
$2,000,000,000  in  medicaid  expenditures  in 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
and  cut  an  additional  $1,000,000,000  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  establish  a  bipar- 
tisan national  commission  to  study  and  pro- 
pose solutions  to  the  problem  of  soaring 
health  care  costs: 

(2)  the  commission  should  report  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  date  on  which  It  is  estab- 
lished unless  extended  by  the  President;  and 

(3)  Congress  should  not  enact  any  cuts  In 
medicare  or  medicaid  which  will  increase 
the  direct  out-of-pocket  costs  of  medical 
care  for  the  elderly,  disabled,  and  low- 
income  medicare  and  medicaid  recipients, 
until  such  time  as  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission have  been  fully  considered  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  Hatfield,  BxmDicK.  Leahy. 
Tsongas,  Matsunaga,  and  Pell  join  me 
today  in  introducing  a  resolution  that 
addresses  the  urgent  national  problem 
of  runaway  health-care  costs. 

Our  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  bipartisan  national 
commission  on  rising  health-care  costs 
with  a  mandate  to  examine  our  entire 


health-care  system  and  to  propose  so- 
lutions that  go  beyond  adjustments  in 
Government-funded  programs  like 
medicaid  and  medicare.  The  resolution 
also  urges  the  Congress  to  oppose  any 
further  increases  in  out-of-pocket 
health-care  costs  for  elderly,  severely 
disabled,  and  low-income  recipients  of 
medicare  and  medicaid  until  such  time 
as  the  Commission  reports  its  findings 
and  recommendations. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that 
where  serious  and  long-term  illnesses 
are  concerned,  the  cost  of  medical 
treatment  has  skyrocketed  beyond  the 
means  of  all  but  the  wealthiest  Ameri- 
cans. To  protect  against  these  enor- 
mous costs,  we  have  developed  over 
the  years  a  complex  private  insurance 
system.  Private  insurance,  however, 
has  never  been  available  to  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  our  population  and 
gaps  in  coverage  continue  to  exist  for 
many  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  at  least  some  medical  insurance 
protection. 

In  1965.  with  the  establishment  of 
medicare  and  medicaid,  we  made  a 
great  leap  forward  toward  the  goal  of 
providing  equal  access  to  adequate 
health  care.  Today,  while  struggling 
with  the  high  costs  of  financing  these 
programs,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
their  accomplishments.  In  the  last  two 
decades  tremendous  strides  have  been 
made  in  improving  the  health  of  all 
Americans,  much  of  which  can  be  di- 
rectly linked  to  medicare  and  medicaid 
and  the  access  these  programs  have 
created  for  millions  who  were  previ- 
ously denied  decent  health  care. 

Since  1960,  for  example,  the  lifespan 
of  an  average  65-year-old  American 
has  increased  by  2  years.  In  the  last 
decade.  Infant  mortality  has  declined 
significantly  and  medical  science  In 
general  has  made  great  progress  In 
combating  disease.  Our  commitment 
to  decent  health  care  for  all  has  clear- 
ly been  worth  the  investment  of  dol- 
lars and  other  resources. 

At  this  time,  however,  our  health 
care  programs  face  the  most  difficult 
problems  since  the  Inception  of  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
Those  problems  stem  directly  from  a 
constant  escalation  of  healthcare  costs 
at  a  time  of  economic  stagnation  and 
staggering  budget  deficits. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  solvency  of  social 
security's  hospital  insurance  (HI)  trust 
fund  (out  of  which  medicare  Is  fi- 
nanced) is  rapidly  deteriorating,  much 
like  the  old  age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance (OASI)  trust  fund.  In  fact.  If  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform— to 
continue  Interfund  borrowing  from 
the  HI  to  the  OASI  fund— Is  adopted, 
medicare  could  be  bankrupt  In  the 
very  near  future.  At  the  same  time, 
burgeoning  State  deficits  are  maldng 
It  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  SUtes 


to  handle  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
medicaid  program. 

The  administration's  1984  budget  Is 
a  desperate  and,  I  believe,  shortsight- 
ed response  to  the  problem.  The 
health  care  proposals  contain  devas- 
tating increases  in  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  elderly,  handicapped,  and  low- 
mcome  recipients  of  medicare  and 
medicaid— the  neediest  Americans  who 
have  already  been  forced  to  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden  of 
increasing  costs. 
Consider  these  facts: 
The  medicare  inpatient  deductible 
rose  almost  50  percent  In  the  last  2 
years,  from  $204  In  1981  to  $260  In 
1982  to  $304  in  1983.  This  fee  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  $350  In  1984.  On  top 
of  this  deductible,  the  administration 
Is  proposing  a  new  copayment  charge, 
which  would  cost  the  medicare  recipi- 
ent an  additional  $420  for  room  and 
board  during  a  15-day  hospital  stay. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  265  percent  over 
1981. 

Medicare  part  B  premiums  have  in- 
creased 23  percent  in  the  same  period. 
Again  the  administration  proposes 
sharp  Increases. 

Medicare  currently  meets  only  45 
percent  of  the  health  care  costs  for  el- 
derly Americans. 

For  the  average  senior  citizen,  out- 
of-pocket  health  care  costs  already 
consume  20  percent  of  total  Income. 

The  administration  may  have  felt 
compelled  to  recommend  such  drastic 
measures  because  they  were  viewing 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
in  Isolation.  This  narrow  approach, 
which  considers  medical  care  only  as  a 
Federal  budget  problem,  makes  it 
appear  that  there  is  no  choice  but  to 
cut  benefits,  recipients  or  both. 

Yet  the  rapidly  escalating  costs  of 
these  programs  simply  mirror  what  is 
happening  in  the  health  care  area  gen- 
erally. Approximately  10  percent  of 
real  GNP— about  $1  out  of  every  $10— 
Is  devoted  to  health  care,  up  from  8.9 
percent  in  1979.  In  the  past  year  alone, 
increases  in  hospital  charges  were 
triple  the  Increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Health  care  costs  have,  in  fact,  been 
increasing  for  many  years  at  a  rate 
much  greater  than  inflation.  And  they 
will  inevitably  continue  to  do  so  unless 
and  until  we  develop  and  implement 
an  effective,  coherent  cost  contain- 
ment strategy  for  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  devise  an  effec- 
tive cost  control  program  and  I  am 
skeptical  about  our  ability  to  find  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  the  health 
care  problem  solely  through  the  politi- 
cal process.  That  is  why  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  work  In  conjunction 
with  a  commission,  representing  a  va- 
riety of  Interests  and  areas  of  exper- 
tise, with  membership  fairly  balanced 
on  the  political  spectrum.  As  with  the 
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are  as  follows: 

February  22.  10  a.m.:  The 

( leorge  Shultz.  Secretary 

OfSUte. 

February  23.   10  aan.: 

John  R.  Block.  Secre- 

Agridulture.  Department  of  Ag- 


Dei  artment  < 


.  February  23.  2  p  Jn.:  Leo 
]  resident.  American  Agri- 
Eonomics  Association.  Uni- 
Iflorida:  Robert  O.  Ander- 
of  the  board.  Atlantic 
D.  Oale  Johnson,  chair- 
of  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  dhicago:  Mr.  Robert  Ron, 
farmer  and  director.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Ag  Iculture.  State  of  Nebras- 


ka: and  L.  E.  Davis,  farmer  and  presi- 
dent. New  Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock 
Bureau. 

Thursday.  February  24. 10  ajn.:  Paul 
A.  Volcker.  Chairman.  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

COMMimt  OK  OOVaumXKTAL  ATTAIM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Conunittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  on  Tuesday.  March  1. 
at  1  pjn.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dii^sen 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Mike  Mitch- 
ell at  224-4751. 

suBoomomz  ok  kkskot.  kvclbak 
raoLinsATioK,  AKD  oovBuiiiKKT  pmocniB 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolif- 
eration, and  Government  Processes,  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, will  hold  hearings  at  9  ajn.  and  1 
pjn.  on  Monday.  February  28. 1983.  in 
room  3302  Dirksen.  The  subcommittee 
will  be  receiving  testimony  on  the 
oversight  of  Government  management 
of  natural  gas  import  issues. 

scBcoMxnm  or  nrrERcoviBKiianAi. 

KILATIOKS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  B«r.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  announce  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  the  scheduling  of  a  public  hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  discuss  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12372  and  the  proposed 
rules  that  implement  the  order.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday. 
March  3.  beginning  at  9:30  in  room 
SD-342  of  the  Diricsen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Executive  Order  12372  rescinds 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  cir- 
cular A-95  as  of  April  30.  1983.  Prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  Executive  Order  12372, 
OMB  Circular  A-95  had  been  a  major 
vehicle  in  recent  years  for  intergovern- 
mental consultation.  The  Executive 
order  seeks  to  streamline  the  intergov- 
ernmental consultation  process  and 
provide  States  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  development 
of  their  new  systems. 

The  proposed  rules  that  would  im- 
plement the  order,  were  printed  on 
January  24,  1983,  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. All  departments,  except  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, submitted  proposed  rules 
on  that  date.  The  proposed  niles  will 
also  be  dlsc\issed  at  the  hearing. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  507  CarroU  Arms  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20510.  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses should  have  100  copies  of  their 
testimony  sent  to  the  subcommittee  at 
least  2  days— March  1— before  the 
hearing.  The  written  testimony  should 
include  a  synopsis  or  executive  sum- 
mary. Witnesses  are  requested  to  limit 


their  oral  testimony  to  7  minutes, 
simunarizing  the  parts  made  in  their 
written  statements. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mike 
Quaranta  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
202/224-8833. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  review 
the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  research  and  development 
programs.  Hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled as  follows:  Monday,  February  28. 
at  9:30  aan.— energy  research  pro- 
grams (basic  energy  sciences,  high 
energy  and  nuclear  physics,  magnetic 
fusion,  and  health  and  environmental 
research):  Tuesday.  March  15.  at  9:30 
ajn.— conservation  and  renewable 
energy  programs:  and  Monday.  March 
21.  at  10  a.m.— fossil  programs.  AU 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  SD-366 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  will  be  received  from  ad- 
ministration witnesses. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact VLr.  Paul  Oilman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-4431. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COKMITTB  OK  OOVXRKIIXRTAI.  AITAnS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  22. 
1983.  at  3  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  nominations  of  Barbara  Mahone 
and  John  Miller  for  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  the  PHnance  Committee 
began  our  hearings  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform.  The  pro- 
posals are  a  remarkable  achievement. 
It  appeared  that  the  Commission 
would  not  be  able  to  agree  to  a  work- 
able solution  to  the  financial  crisis 
facing  social  security.  At  the  last 
moment,  the  participants  were  able  to 
forge  a  package. 

The  members  of  the  Commission 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  proposal  is 
not  what  they  would  have  recommend- 
ed if  they  had  to  devise  the  best  of  all 


possible  worlds.  However,  it  is  a  pro- 
gram which  reflects  the  give  and  take 
of  politics,  one  which  has  the  best 
chance  of  passage.  No  one  has  come 
up  with  a  better  alternative.  It  Is  a 
program  which  has  widespread  sup- 
port. Anytime  you  can  get  both  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Speaker  O'Nxnx  to 
agree  to  something,  the  likelihood  of 
success  is  almost  assured. 

I  say  almost  because  the  legislative 
process  is  quite  difficult.  There  is  some 
disagreement  over  one  aspect  of  the 
program,  that  is.  solving  one-third  of 
the  long-range  financing  problem.  I 
have  Joined  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
solve  the  long-range  problem  by  rais- 
ing the  retirement  age  from  65  to  66 
between  the  years  2000  and  2012.  This 
is  a  sensible  approach  which  avoids 
new  taxes.  Other  provisions  will  be 
contested,  but  I  believe  the  package 
will  prevail. 

There  are  elements  in  the  proposal 
with  which  I  disagree.  I  feel  we  need 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  growth  in 
future  benefits  and  the  burden  of  the 
payroll  tax.  I  have  suggestions,  but  I 
feel  my  ideas  can  be  pursued  after  the 
Commission  package  is  adopted.  I  have 
heard  that  some  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  plan  to  load  up 
the  legislation  with  unrelated  amend- 
ments. Such  irresponsible  action  could 
very  well  sink  the  compromise,  and  I 
will  resist  any  nongermane  amend- 
ments. 

The  proposal,  as  embodied  in  S.  1.  is 
a  reasonable  solution,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  comments  I 
made  before  the  Finance  Committee 
on  this  subject. 

The  comments  follow: 


FniAHca  Comtrrm  Statkmxkt  by  Sxkator 
Malcoui  Wallop  ok  Social  Sicuritt 

Mr.   Chainnan.   When   President   Carter 
signed  the  1977  Social  Security  Financing 

Amendments,  he  declared. from  1980 

to  2030  the  Social  Security  system  will  be 
sound."  Yet.  this  summer,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty retirement  fund  wlU  be  depleted  to  a 
point  where  the  program  wiU  not  be  able  to 
issue  monthly  benefit  chedu.  This  U  not 
2031.  this  Is  1983.  Obviously,  something  has 
gone  wrong. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Congress  passed  a  biu 
to  rescue  Social  Security.  The  rescue  oper- 
ation relied  on  the  largest  tax  Increase  in 
our  history.  It  also  involved  correcting  mis- 
takes made  in  1972  when  automatic  index- 
ing of  benefits  was  adopted.  In  1977,  we 
chose  the  easy  course.  We  avoided  correct- 
ing structural  problems.  Instead,  we  placed 
the  burden  for  social  security  solvency  on 
the  future.  We  gambled  that  productivity 
would  flourish,  that  real  output  would  In- 
crease at  historic  levels.  Inflation  would  run 
at  only  4  percent  annuaUy.  Real  wages 
would  grow  by  almost  2  percent  annuaUy. 
We  would  have  full  employment.  As  one 
writer  has  sUted  we  were  relying  on  utter 
fantasy.  I  decided  to  vote  against  the  bill 
when  I  realized  that  the  package  merely 
pushed  the  problem  off  until  tomorrow.  It 


was  a  tomorrow  that  many  hoped  would 
never  come,  yet  now  it  is  here. 

The  problem  facing  Social  Security  is  weU 
known.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  Social 
Security  program  will  have  a  deficit  of  $160 
to  $200  billion.  The  1977  bailout  has  faUed 
simply  because  the  unrealistic  economic 
growth  necessary  to  save  the  program  has 
not  occurred.  Producttvlty  actuaUy  dropped 
since  1977.  and  increased  by  only  about 
seven-tenths  of  one  percent  in  1982.  Infla- 
tion since  1977  has  been  explosive.  The  rate 
reached  double  dlgiU  by  1980.  and  has  been 
close  to  the  projected  annual  rate  of  4  per- 
cent only  in  1982.  Pull  employment  has 
been  as  elusive  as  finding  the  Holy  Orail. 
ProponenU  of  the  1977  leglslaUon  gambled 
that  prosperity  would  finance  Social  Securi- 
ty solvency.  It  was  a  poor  bet 

In  addition  to  optimistic  prosperity,  there 
was  a  depoidence  on  long  term  population 
growth.  There  would  be  an  influx  of  new 
workers  to  bear  the  payroll  tax  burden  in 
the  next  century.  The  baby  boom  genera- 
tion wlU  eventually  retire.  They  will  place  a 
great  demand  on  Social  Security.  Since  tbe 
program  is  a  pay-as-you-go  system,  many 
new  workers  wUl  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
income  transers  to  fund  the  baby  boom's  re- 
tirement benefits.  To  date,  this  second  baby 
boom  has  not  happened.  A  substantial  defi- 
cit in  Social  Security  looms  over  the  long 
run. 

Spending  on  Social  Security  amounU  to 
one-fourth  of  the  federal  budget.  Any  short- 
fall in  Social  Security  frustrates  our  ef forU 
to  balance  tbe  federal  budget.  Tbe  federal 
budget  should  not  be  balanced  by  creating 
huge  reserves  in  Social  Security.  But.  we 
cannot  aUow  Social  Security  to  run  a  deficit, 
small  or  huge,  over  the  next  few  years.  To 
do  so  would  lead  to  the  type  of  economic 
chaos  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Social 
Security  program  back  in  1935. 

We  have  beard  a  lot  about  structural  defi- 
dU  lately— defidU  that  will  remain  once  we 
achieve  full  employment.  Even  Lord  Keynes 
would  not  condone  such  an  achievement. 
The  structural  deficiU  result  from  three 
factors— the  cost  of  rearming  America,  the 
cost  of  our  national  debt  (we  will  expend 
$75.5  billion  in  1973  Just  on  interest),  and 
the  cost  of  enUtlement  programs.  These 
three  factors  account  for  eighty  percent  of 
the  budget  ^ 

Most  entitlement  spending  Is  for  work-re- 
lated benefits.  Social  Security,  including 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  representa  60  per- 
cent of  all  entitlement  spending.  The  pro- 
gram will  account  for  seventy-five  percent 
of  entiUement  by  1988.  The  growth  in 
needs-tested  entitlements  has  stopped.  But. 
work-related  benef  iU  will  Increaae  by  seven- 
ty-three percent  between  1980  and  1988. 

As  work-related  entitlements,  our  income 
transfer  programs,  abaorb  more  and  more  of 
our  gross  national  product,  we  accelerate 
the  paralysis  of  productive  actlrity.  We  are 
hindered  in  our  ability  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  for  everyone.  As  government-fi- 
nanced debt  expands,  we  extinguish  private 
savings.  Such  savings  are  vital  to  proridlng 
the  new  tools  and  new  products  to  reindus- 
trialize  our  economy. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  AUce  Rivlin. 
but  I  think  she  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  she  recently  observed,  whUe  dlscuas- 
Ing  the  budget  deficit,  that  the  sooner  we 
address  the  problem,  the  more  easily  we  can 
make  the  gradual  adJustmenU  to  correct  it 
The  longer  we  postpone  action,  the  more 
abrupt,  and  disruptive,  will  be  the  adjust- 
ments. We  can  no  longer  avoid  making 
choices. 
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The  most  oicounging  sign  that  we  can 
sensibly  control  federal  spendlDg  is  the  rec- 
ommendations of  tbe  CommlBsinn  on  Social 
Security  Reform.  There  are  few  obserrers  of 
poUtlcal  life  who  believe  that  the  proposals 
from  any  commission  would  ever  become 
law.  Establishing  a  eommlsBion  is  a  womout 
device  for  avoiding  decisiona  The  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform  may  be  tbe 
exception.  It  has  worked  only  because  tbe 
Commission  included  our  colleagues  who 
take  the  most  acUve  interest  in  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

The  reform  package  has  been  ably  de- 
scribed by  other  memben.  There  are  as- 
pects I  do  not  like.  Moving  up  the  acheduled 
payroU  tax  increases  Is  a  burden  on  econnn- 
ic  recovery.  Increasing  the  tax  on  the  self- 
employed  is  a  blow  to  smaU  business.  But 
there  are  componenU  I  strong  endorse. 
The  proposal  makes  structural  adlMstmenU 
in  benef  iU  which  wUl  ensure  that  Social  Se- 
curity In  the  future  will  not  increaae  faster 
than  economic  growth.  I  think  we  can  do 
more  in  this  area,  and  wfll  propose  leglsla- 
Uon to  more  sensibly  calculate  beneflU 
after  we  finish  with  this  reform  package. 

I  agree  with  Congreaman  <3onable  that 
the  package  Is  unsatisfactory  to  everyone, 
but  superior  to  other  alternatives.  Tbe  pro- 
posal does  not  reduce  current  benefits,  it 
does  not  raid  general  revenues,  but  it  does 
keep  tbe  program  solvent 

Tbe  padcage  does  not  solve  all  the  long- 
range  proUema  Pw  this  reason.  I  have 
Joined  in  oo-sponaorlng  8.  76.  which  pro- 
vides for  a  gradual  Increaae  In  tbe  retire- 
ment age  in  the  next  century.  This  route  is 
far  preferable  to  an  increase  in  the  payroll 
tax.  one  suggested  alternative.  Today.  I 
want  to  ask  Chairman  Dole  to  add  me  as  a 
oo-aponaor  of  &  1.  I  hope  we  can  move 
qulddy  on  this  legislation. 


PropoMiZ*  fry  National  Committion,  on 
Social  Seeuritg  tUfOrm,  (indiided  in  S. 
1)—19S3-1»90  tavlngt 

I.  Payroll  tax  provisions:  amuyn* 

A.  Accelerate  the  0.3  percent  in- 
crease in  the  payroll  tax  (for  the 
retirement  and  disability  trust 
fimtta)  to  take  effect  In  1984 
(now  scheduled  for  1985).  Tbe 
current  tax  rate  on  workers  and 
employers  is  5.4  percent  each.  It 
would  be  5.7  percent  in  1984 

B.  Accelerate  pari  of  the  1990  pay- 
roll tax  Increase  to  1988.  The 
rate  in  1990  wiU  be  6.2  percent, 
up  from  5.7  percent  0.36  percent 
would  be  moved  up  to  1988. 
making  tbe  1988  rate  6.06  per- 
cent         WO 

C.  The  self-employed  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  same  payroll 
tax  rate  as  onployers-employees. 
They  currently  pay  at  a  75  per- 
cent rate.  The  self-employed 
could  exclude  60  percent  of  their 
contribution  from  income  tax  as 

a  business  expense $1$ 

Total  revenue  from  payroll  tax 
changes  1983-1990 $$8 

n.  Benefit  adjustments  and  structur- 
al changes: 
A.  Delay  the  cost-of-Uving  adjust- 
ment for  6  months  (from  July  to 
January).  All  future  COLA'S 
would  be  paid  in  January $40 
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The   packabe   meets  three  of  our 
policy  goals  i  •gardlng  Social  Security. 

1.  It  mainti  ins  adequacy  of  benefits. 

2.  It  contin  les  equity  In  the  tax  treatment 
and  benefit  s  ructure. 

3.  It  malnti  Jns  solvency  in  both  the  short 
and  long  ten  i. 

The  fourtli  goal,  maintaining  public  sup- 
as  yet  beeen  achieved  (accord- 
ing to  the  ^^ashington  Post  poU  in  Thurs- 
day's paper).  A  nuijority  do  not  support  the 
tax  provisio  is.  and  do  not  believe  that 
younger  workers  will  receive  Social  Securi- 
ty- 
Emphasis  a  hould  be  placed  on  the  poten- 
tial burden  c  F  higher  taxes  for  workers  and 
employers.  Three  alternatives  need  to  be 
considered  tq  relieve  the  pressure  for  higher 
taxes. 

1.  For  COlA's,  the  lower  of  wage  increases 
or  price  incr<  ases  should  be  used  after  1985, 
not  1988.  A  I  atch-up  provision  could  be  in- 
cluded to  alli  iw  higher  COLA'S  in  periods  of 
economic  grc  arth. 

2.  In  addil  ion  to  raising  the  retirement 
age  to  66,  we  should  consider  and  automatic 
adjustment  ifi  the  age  to  correspond  to  in- 
creases in  ou '  average  longevity. 

3.  Restnict  iring  the  mechanism  for  calcu- 
lating initial  retirement  benefits  should  be 
considered  t»  take  effect  after  1995.  This 
would  lower  he  wage  replacement  rate  (the 
amount  of  bsnefits  as  a  percent  of  former 
wages)  some  vhat.  However,  the  expansion 
of  private  pe  nsions  and  IRA's  would  enable 
retirees  to  i  maintain  their  living  standard. 
The  cost  sav  ngs  from  this  change  could  be 
used  to  stal  lilize,  or  even  reduce  payroll 
taxes  for  wooers  starting  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.* 


PROPOSALS-LET    US    ALL 
WITH  THE  SAME  NUM- 


JOBS 
COUNT 
BERS 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress is  (n  rrently  flooded  with  Jobs 
proposals.  Including  one  of  my  own. 
Each  propc  sal  makes  its  own  claims  on 
number  of  jobs  created  and  costs  of 
the  prognm.  Unfortunately,  we  all 
count  usin;  different  numbers  and  I 
think  it  WDuld  be  helpful  if  we  used 
the  same  n  easuring  stick  in  evaluating 
all  the  pro]  tosals. 


Let  me  illustrate  the  problem  by 
using  data  from  the  old  local  public 
works  (LPW)  program  of  the  mid- 
1970's.  It  has  been  said  that  that  pro- 
gram created  1  million  jobs,  that  it 
created  350,000  man-years  of  employ- 
ment, and  also  that  it  created  96.000 
man-years  of  direct  onsite  employ- 
ment. All  of  these  numbers  are  eqtially 
accurate  and  come  from  the  same 
source.  Whether  the  program  created 
1  million  Jobs  or  96,000  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  which  definition  you  use— so  it 
is  important  to  be  clear  about  defini- 
tions. 

The  basic  concept  in  Jobs  programs 
is  the  man-year— person-year— of  em- 
ployment. That  is,  one  person  working 
fuU  time  for  1  year.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  Job  slot.  No  more  employ- 
ment is  created  by  emplojring  12 
people  for  1  month  each,  than  1 
person  for  a  full  year.  Both  equal  1 
man-year  of  employment  but  some 
would  describe  one  as  creating  12  Jobs 
and  the  other  as  only  1  Job.  The 
reason  that  LPW  created  so  many  Jobs 
is  because  the  average  duration  of 
onsite  emplojrment  was  only  3.5  weeks. 
Many  different  people  got  Jobs— but 
they  got  them  for  a  very  short  time. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  seems 
to  me  that  proponents  of  Jobs  pro- 
grams—including me— should  be  ex- 
plicit about  what  they  mean  by  the 
number  of  jobs  they  claim.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  confusion  is  to  give,  first 
the  number  of  person-years  of  employ- 
ment, and  either  second,  the  number 
of  different  persons  expected  to  be 
employed  or  third  the  average  dura- 
tion of  employment.  My  own  bill,  S. 
242.  the  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  of  1983  would,  under  title  I.  pro- 
vide 133.000  man-years  of  employment 
and  employ  250,000  persons  for  an  av- 
erage duration  of  7  months. 

A  second  critical  issue  in  evaluating 
employment  impacts  is  when  the  jobs 
would  occur.  Employing  one  person 
for  2  years  creates  2  man-years  of  em- 
plojrment—but  it  clearly  has  less  of  an 
anticyclical  impact  than  employing 
two  persons  for  1  year.  For  clarity,  em- 
ployment claims  for  Jobs  proposals 
shotild  break  down  claims  by  time  pe- 
riods. Under  my  bill,  S.  242,  all  em- 
ployment would  be  within  a  1-year 
period  from  the  date  of  the  appropria- 
tion. 

The  third  critical  issue  in  evaluating 
employment  impacts  is  what  Jobs  are 
counted.  Some  count  only  directly  cre- 
ated Jobs:  that  is,  those  that  are 
funded  from  the  appropriation  and 
are  verifiable  through  the  audit  proc- 
ess because  they  show  on  the  payroll 
records  of  the  contractor  or  grant  re- 
cipient. Others  also  count  indirectly 
created  Jobs  which  are  those  that  are 
induced  by  the  direct  jobs  through  the 
purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment  or 
through  impact  on  other  sectors  of 
the  economy. 


The  difference  in  these  measures 
can  be  considerable  as  illustrated  by 
the  local  public  works  (LPW)  program. 
It  created  96,000  man-years  of  direct 
employment  but  over  250.000  person- 
years  of  indirect  employment  was  esti- 
mated. Indirect  employment  is  neces- 
sarily an  estimate— even  after  the 
fact— because  there  are  no  records  to 
verify  it. 

So  that  all  of  us  promoting  Jobs  bills 
will  coimt  with  the  same  numbers,  we 
should  be  precise  in  our  claims  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  direct  and  indi- 
rect employment  effects.  For  S.  242 
the  estimate  given  above  is  for  direct 
employment  only— we  estimate  an 
equivalent  amount  of  indirect  employ- 
ment. 

Attached  is  a  letter  I  have  written  to 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  requesting  that  office  to 
analyse  the  employment  impacts  of  all 
major  Jobs  proposals  using  the  same 
concepts  and  methodology  for  all  bills. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Szif  ATE, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

Resources, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  February  22. 1983. 
Mrs.  Alice  Rivlin, 

Director,     Congressional     Budget     Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Rivun:  Attached  is  a  state- 
ment I  have  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record  regarding  the  estimation  of  employ- 
ment impacts  of  jobs  proposals.  It  would  be 
a  great  service  to  the  Congress  if  your  office 
would  do  a  comparative  analysis  of  pending 
Jobs  proposals— using  the  same  methodolo- 
gy and  concepts  for  all  of  them— so  that  we 
could  realistically  Judge  their  relative  merits 
and  costs.  It  is  essential  that  this  analysis 
include  at  least,  the  proposal  agreed  to  by 
the  President  and  the  Speaker.  S.  484  and 
Title  I  of  S.  242. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  format  along  the 
following  lines  would  be  most  useful. 


raol  yen— 
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Sincerely, 

Dan  Quayle, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Prodiictivity.m 


THE  PRAYERS  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  I*resident.  as  Con- 
gress debates  specific  issues  which  im- 
plicate our  religious  and  cultural  atti- 
tudes, we  need  to  examine  the  broader 
issues  transcending  specific  legislative 
proposals  if  any  solutions  to  our  cur- 
rent problems  are  to  endure. 


"Politics,"  Richard  John  Neuhaus 
writes,  "is  always  a  function  of  cul- 
ture, and  at  the  heart  of  culture  is  reli- 
gion." As  the  cultural  heritage  and  he- 
gemony of  secularism  diminishes. 
Pastor  Neuhaus  asks,  who  will  be  the 
moral  leaders  of  this  postsecular  age? 
Can  the  American  denominations,  pre- 
vioulsy  vital,  prov(x;ative,  and  experi- 
mental rise  to  the  call  of  leadership? 
Can  the  balance  between  church  and 
state,  as  the  Founding  Fathers  envi- 
sioned and  practiced  it,  be  regained? 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Pastor  Neuhaus'  article, 
'Moral  Leadership  In  Post-Secular 
America,"  which  appeared  in  the  Hills- 
dale College  publication  "Imprimis". 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hillsdale  College  "Imprimis." 

July  1982] 

Moral  Leadership  in  Post-Secular  America 

(By  Richard  John  Neuhaus) 

When  we  set  out  to  talk  about  moral  and 
religious  leadership  in  post-secular  America, 
we  are  facing  certain  perennial  questions, 
questions  that  are  not  going  to  go  away 
until,  if  the  Christian  gospel  turns  out  to  be 
right,  the  Kingdom  of  God  comes. 

Jesus  talked  about  rendering  to  Caesar 
what  is  Caesars  and  to  God  what  is  God's. 
Paul  talks  in  Romans  13  about  the  powers 
that  be,  and  more  negatively  in  other  places 
about  the  principalities  and  powers  that 
stand  against  the  rulership  of  God.  Likewise 
with  Augustine,  Innocent  III  and  all  of  the 
controversies  between  the  Popes  and  Em- 
perors during  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  Calvin's  grandly 
flawed  experiment  in  Geneva— all  the  way 
up  to  tday's  debate  about  Roe  v.  Wade  and 
abortion,  about  prayer  In  public  schools, 
about  tax  exemption  and  what  is  meant  by 
religion  for  purposes  of  the  IRS. 

It  was  thought  until  very  recently,  by  the 
cultural  leadership  of  the  Western  world, 
that  these  issues  had  been  resolved  in  some 
way— basically  by  excluding  religion  or  reli- 
giously-based morality  from  the  public 
arena,  where  the  serious  business  of  society 
was  taken  care  of.  The  idea  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  which  most  of  us 
have  taken  in  with  our  mother's  milk,  has 
by  remarkable  convolutions  of  logic  and  law 
come  to  mean  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
the  separation  of  religiously-based  values 
from  public  policy.  But  the  period  is  now 
past  when  it  was  assumed  that  these  issues 
could  be  resolved  simply  by  removing  one 
side  of  the  debate  from  the  public  square. 
We  are  entering  a  new  period  In  which  we 
are  asked  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  a 
different  way,  recognizing  that  In  some  very 
profound  sense  we  are  entering  a  post-secu- 
lar world. 

This  has  all  kinds  of  ramifications.  It  will 
affect  not  only  American  life,  but  also— If 
America  is.  as  some  people  allege,  the  ad- 
vance society  of  world  history,  if  what  is 
happening  in  the  United  States  today  Is 
what  is  likely  to  be  happening  elsewhere  to- 
morrow—then the  post-secular  character  of 
American  society  tells  us  something  about 
the  likely  prospects  of  world-historical 
change. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  back  in  what  Is  for 
most  Intellectuals  today  an  unfamllar  clus- 
ter of  questions,  but  one  which  within  the 
broader  range  of  our  country's  history  has 


been  most  characteristic  of  American 
thought:  namely,  the  role  of  America  in  the 
world,  the  idea  that  in  some  sense  America 
represents  something  new,  both  promising 
and  ominous,  about  the  future  of  human- 
kind. That  certainly  was  the  basic  belief  of 
the  constitutional  founders  and,  even  more 
important,  of  the  religious  and  spiritual  and 
poetic  visionaries  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  experiment. 

This  attitude  toward  America  as  being  ex- 
perimental, as  being  provocative,  as  being  a 
test  of  human  possibility,  has  almost  totally 
been  lost.  It  has  been  driven  out  of  public 
discourse  in  recent  American  history,  so 
that  now  It  almost  soimds  quaint,  like  a  nos- 
talgic throwback  to  a  time  long  ago.  back  to 
a  period  of  Innocence  before  Vietnam  and 
the  Second  World  War  and  Auschwitz.  It 
seems  difficult  now  to  envision  a  world  In 
which  the  American  proposition  would  once 
again  be  something  of  promise  In  a  world- 
historical  context;  yet  I  think  that  that  is 
the  kind  of  world  which  we  may  now  be  en- 
tering. A  time  Is  coming  In  which  we  will 
have  to  make  some  decisions,  not  simply  at 
a  pragmatic  or  economic  level,  but  much 
more  solenm  and  daring  decisions  about 
what  we  think  history  is  about. 

Politics,  I  would  argue,  is  always  a  func- 
tion of  culture,  and  at  the  heart  of  culture 
is  religion.  Our  culture  consists  of  those 
symtmls,  those  ideas,  those  stories  which 
Inform  the  way  we  try  to  shape  our  lives  to- 
gether. It  Is  those  values  we  hold  up,  those 
sometimes  Intuitive,  sometimes  articulate 
notions  of  what  is  honorable  and  what  is 
base.  It  is  our  notions  of  excellence.  And  at 
the  heart  of  all  such  cultural  assumptions, 
are  ultimately  beliefs  about  what  Is  true. 
Whether  we  call  them  religious  or  not. 
whether  they  have  a  denominational  brand 
name  pegged  to  them,  they  are  religious  in 
character— in  that  they  engage  our  Intui- 
tions about  the  absolute,  about  that  which 
transcends  tdl  possible  discussions  of  simple 
utility  or  pragmatism.  When  we  ask  what  it 
is  that  really  this  world  of  ours  is  all  about, 
and  whether  Indeed  there  Is  flnaUy  any  kind 
of  meaning,  we  are  dealing  with  religion. 

Today,  the  role  of  religion  in  public  has 
changed  very  dramatically,  because  of 
recent  outburst  of  what  is  called  the  reli- 
gious New  Right,  the  Moral  Majority.  Chris- 
tian action  groups  of  all  sorts.  And  In  many 
people's  minds— especially  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  means  the  separa- 
tion of  public  business  from  religiously- 
based  values— this  movement  Is  viewed  as  a 
kind  of  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  of  the 
people  who  were  once  presumably  locked 
Into  their  cages  way  back  In  the  1920's 
during  the  famous  "Monkey  Trial,"  with  H. 
L.  Mencken's  acid  caricaturing  of  these  fun- 
damentalist Neanderthals. 

So  now  the  question  many  people  In  "re- 
spectable" circles  are  asking  is,  how  do  we 
get  these  animals  back  in  their  cages,  these 
people  who  are  disrupting  the  way  In  which 
we  have  decided  to  conduct  our  business  in 
public?  Well,  my  premise  Is  that  they  are 
not  animals,  they  are  citizens  of  this  Repub- 
lic; and  for  those  of  us  who  are  Christians, 
they  are  recognized  as  sisters  and  brothers 
In  Christ.  They  are  new  and  vital  partici- 
pants In  the  always  raucous  pnx^ss  of 
democratic  government.  In  fact.  It  may  even 
be  that  Jerry  Palwell  and  the  Moral  Majori- 
ty have  kicked  a  sort  of  tripwire— rather 
clumsily,  perhaps  Inadvertently,  sometimes 
perhaps  even  with  an  element  of  malice— a 
tripwire  alerting  us  to  a  much  more  massive 
change.  That  massive  change  Is,  If  I  may 


put  this  rather  ambitious  proposition  to 
you,  the  collapse  of  the  200-year  hegemony 
of  the  secular  Enlightenment. 

the  naked  public  square 
The  cultural  and.  therefore,  political 
elites  of  our  society  have  for  the  last  200 
years  assumed  that  the  dogmas  of  a  secular 
Enlightenment  ought  to  prevail  as  the 
formative  Influence  In  how  we  shape  our 
public  discourse.  Those  dogmas  were  dis- 
tinctly hostile  to  particularist  religious 
belief.  It  was  assumed,  coming  our  of  the 
more  militant  secularism  of  the  late  eight- 
eenth century  In  Prance,  that  enlighten- 
ment (which  is  to  say,  education)  is  incom- 
patible with  religious  belief,  and  hence  that 
as  people  become  more  enlightened  they 
will  become  less  religious.  Religion  will 
wither  away,  or  will  at  least  be  confined  to 
the  private  sphere  of  life.  This  is  the  basic 
model  which  not  only  militant  secularists, 
but  also  a  good  many  religionists,  have 
bought  into.  Our  century  is  plagued  by  this 
notion  that  somehow  what  one  does  reli- 
giously is  a  private  negotiation  between  one- 
self and  God.  hermetically  sealed  off  from 
public  discourse  about  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  in  the  agora,  in  the  public 
square. 

Thus  we  have  ended  up.  as  a  consequence 
of  the  secular  Enlightenment,  with  the  Idea 
of  the  naked  public  square— that  is,  the 
public  space.  In  terms  of  the  governmental 
process,  legislative,  executive.  Judicial,  but 
also  in  terms  of  a  mere  physical  and  psycho- 
logical space  that  we  call  public— the  Idea 
that  all  of  this  space  ought  to  be  sterilized 
of  any  specific  religious  Influence.  At  one 
relatively  trivial  level,  but  nonetheless  im- 
portant if  one  thinks  about  it,  the  issue  of 
the  naked  public  square  arises  every  year 
around  Christmas  time.  As  sure  as  the  date 
itself,  there  are  lawsuits  with  groups  like 
ACLU  and  Americans  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State  Joining  in  to  make  sure 
that  that  Christmas  tree  isn't  put  in  the 
town  square,  or  that  Christmas  carols  are 
not  sung  in  the  public  school.  This  is  merely 
symbolic  of  a  much  more  profound  assump- 
rion:  that  somehow  it  is  possible  to  take  care 
of  all  the  public  business  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  rellglously-based  values  of  the 
American  people. 

Now  the  Idea  of  hermetlcaUy  sealing  reli- 
gion off  from  the  political  process  Is  not 
without  its  understandable  historical  roots. 
Coining  out  of  the  seventeenth-century 
wars  of  religion,  in  which  the  post-Reforma- 
lion  conflicts  between  various  religious  par- 
tisan groups  almost  destroyed  the  civil 
fabric  of  Europe,  it  is  understandable  that  it 
was  assumed  that  religion  in  public  is,  by 
definition,  divisive  and  destructive  and  that 
it  therefore  must  be  kept  out  of  the  public 
square  or  we  will  end  up  in  perpetual  civil 
war.  Yet  is  is  obvious  today  that  the  notion 
of  a  secularized,  religiously  sterilized  public 
space  is  no  longer  believable. 

Not  only  in  the  area  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics, but  In  so  many  other  areas,  the  hegem- 
ony of  the  secular  Enlightenment  no  longer 
seems  very  plausible.  In  our  law  schools 
today,  for  example,  there  Is  a  refreshing  up- 
surge in  ethical  questions— not  simply  in 
terms  of  how  you  stay  out  of  trouble  with 
the  law,  but  in  a  more  profound  sense  of 
what  are  the  issues  of  right  and  wrong 
which  make  law  legitimate  and  Illegitimate; 
what  finally  are  the  values  that  give  force 
to  law,  beyond  simply  the  mechanistic 
notion  of  precedent  or  the  relativlstic 
notion  of  that  which  serves  the  several  in- 
terests in  conflict. 
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Tlie  ooltapa  t  of  tbe  aeeular  becemooy  Is 
equmlly  evMa  t  la  the  adencea.  BnMdaUy  In 
physics,  but  a  so  In  bioloiy  and  a  whole  host 
of  flelda.  peoi  le  are  reallitnc  that  science  U 
not  the  aolviz  t  of  problems  so  much  as  it  is 
an  encounter  vlth  mysteries  whldi  are  to  be 
revered.  We  are  hearinc  thmt  somehow 
there  is  an  ab  xdute  mystery  at  the  center  of 
it  all.  which  when  serious  sdentlsU  talk 
about  it  soun  is  more  and  more  like  theolo- 
gy- 

In  a  whole  host  of  endeavors,  then,  the 

cutting  edge  is  movlns  toward  an  under- 
.tmw,Mmf  of  I  religious  character  in  the 
nature  of  th«  reality  of  which  we  are  part. 
Certainly  thii  Is  true  In  the  realm  of  public 
policy  and  In  the  political  process.  We  need, 
in  the  phrase  of  aodolodst  Peter  Berger.  an 
understandin  [  that  we  live  "under  a  sacred 
canopy."  At  <  ne  time  secularism  itself,  with 
all  of  ita  verj  noUe  and  frequently  compel- 
ling visions  c  t  himian  progress,  provided  a 
sort  of  sacred  canopy  for  many  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  e  dtural  leaders  of  the  Western 
world.  Today  it  doesnt,  as  we  realise  that 
we  can  only  become  more  mature  persons 
not  by  outgn  wing  mystery  but  by  entering 
ever  deeper  ii  to  the  mystery. 

Fifteen  yei  rs  ago,  sociologists  of  religion 
and  of  cultui  e  would  almost  all  assert  that 
as  society  bee  ime  more  modem,  it  would  in- 
evitably beco  ne  more  secular.  Today  many 
of  those  same  sociologists,  scholars  like 
Peter  Borgei,  Clifford  Oertz,  Daniel  BeU 
and  other  n  !0-c(Hiservatives.  have  done  a 
180-degree  tii  m  and  are  suggesting  that  as 
we  move  f urt  Her  Into  modernity  the  role  of 
religion  will  leeome  not  less  but  more  im- 
portant. As  V  e  move  deeper  Into  what  Max 
Weber  called  "the  iron  cage"  of  a  specialized 
and  rational  Bed  society,  the  irrepressible 
question  aboi  it  the  meaning  of  it  all.  the  re- 
ligious quest  on.  will  come  increasingly  to 
the  fore. 

There  are  >ther  reasons  ss  well  why  the 
new  assertive  ness  of  religion  in  public  por- 
tends a  dlffe  -ent  kind  of  future  for  Ameri- 
can politics  Old  social  change.  One  major 
reason  is.  qilte  simply,  that  the  United 
States  is  a  d  tmocracy.  which  means  that  if 
governance  ii  not  always  of,  by.  and  for  the 
people,  it  Is  1 1  lesst  not  in  contempt  toward 
the  people.  /  od  the  fact  to  that  In  American 
life,  the  ovsrwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  undei  itand  their  values  to  be  insepa- 
rably connec  ted  with  their  religious  belief. 
Observers  frnn  other  societies  have  often 
seen  it  mon  dMrly  than  have  American 
social  critics,  but  the  sociological  evidence  to 
there  even  if  one  has  very  little  power  of 
perception:  I  or  better  or  for  worse,  Ameri- 
cans are  ino  irrigibly  religious.  You  can  list 
for  yourself  all  the  ways  in  which  our  im- 
detstandingi  of  what  to  right  and  wrong,  of 
good  and  bat .  of  that  which  gives  reason  for 
hope,  are  til  d  to  partlcularist  religious  be- 
liefs—primal  Uy.  of  course,  Christianity  and 
Judaism. 

Thto  to  wt  y  it  to  not  possible  for  public 
policy  to  go  on  acting  indlf  fermtly  toward 
the  religioui  ly-based  values  of  the  people  In 
whose  name  the  democracy  presumably  has 
moral  legltlnacy.  Take  for  example  the 
most  heate<  issue  in  American  life  today, 
one  that  uni  avoidably  Joins  religiously-based 
values  and  i  lublic  policy-  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion. In  the  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  of  1B73, 
JusUoe  Blac  anun,  writing  for  the  majority. 
acknowledge  d  correctly  the  solemnity  and 
the  centrall^y  of  the  tosue  Joined:  who  be- 
IcHigs  to  th4  human  community  for  which 
we  accept  oinmon  responsibility?  Or  in  Bib- 
lical languaieTwho  to  my  neighbor? 

The  reasofi  why  Roe  v.  Wade  has  been  re- 
pudiated byi  the  American  people,  and  why 
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it  will  eventually  be  turned  around,  to  that 
for  the  first  time  in  American  Jurispru- 
dence, it  was  explicitly  stated  that  it  to  pos- 
sible to  address  these  Issues  of  ultimate  im- 
portance without  any  reference  to  the 
Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition  that  has  always 
been  the  primary  source  of  public  values  in 
America.  The  strength  of  the  religious  New 
Right,  which  I  find  a  very  troubling  phe- 
nomenon in  many  wajrn,  to  positive  to  the 
extent  it  has  alerted  us  that  the  direction 
pointed  by  Roe  v.  Wade  to  no  longer  possi- 
ble, not  unless  we  as  a  society  are  willing  to 
enter  deeper  and  deeper  into  what  sociologi- 
cal Jargon  calto  a  legitimation  cristo-a  situa- 
tion in  which  governance  to  divorced  from 
morality,  in  which  law  to  asserted  as  law 
simply  because  It  to  the  law. 

TOWASD  A  THXOROIIOUS  SOCIKTT 

The  great  task  of  our  time,  then,  to  to  de- 
velop a  new  kind  of  public  ethic  that  to  able 
to  engage  the  ultimate  questions,  that  to 
able  to  be  responsive  in  a  democratic  way  to 
the  Juices  of  belief  among  the  people.  The 
only  alternative  to  a  legitimation  cristo  in 
which,  in  Hannah  Arendt's  phrase,  we  no 
longer  have  governance  that  represents  au- 
thority, but  governance  that  represents  only 
power  and  that  can  only  be  continued  by 
the  use  of  Increasing  doses  of  coercion.  That 
to  where  we  are  headed  unless  we  can  begin 
to  ^^ifc  again  about  iiltlmate  values  in 
public 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  kind  of  formulas 
which  the  religious  New  Right  often  seems 
to  suggest,  where  you  go  straight  from  a 
Bible  passage  to  the  enactment  of  a  piece  of 
legislation.  That  would  Imply  going  back  to 
a  pre-Enlightenment  situation  or  even  to  a 
pre-Reformation  situation,  back  to  some 
kind  of  unified  Christendom,  which  to  Just 
not  possible  today.  Thto  task  of  constructing 
a  new  public  ethic,  informed  by  the  living 
beUefs  of  the  American  people,  will  have  to 
be  a  post-Enlightenment  adventure,  it  will 
be  a  quite  new  chapter,  an  experience  that 
wUl  have  internalised  all  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment's great  contributions  with  regard  to 
critical  reason,  all  of  its  criticism  of  authori- 
tarianism in  various  forms,  so  as  to  suggest 
a  new  way  of  recognizing  what  to  authorita- 
tive. 

It  will  mean  that  we  have  moved,  in  Paul 
Tilllch's  phrase,  from  the  heteronomous  so- 
ciety that  existed  prior  to  the  modem  age— 
a  society  in  which  one  to  ruled  by  others  in 
an  authoritarian  way,  you  do  what  you  are 
supposed  to  do  because  I  say  bo  or  the  Bible 
says  so  or  the  Church  says  so  or  the  King 
says  so— through  an  autonomous  society— 
the  great  notion  of  the  secular  Enlighten- 
ment, of  every  individual  being  hto  or  her 
own  Pope,  own  Bible,  own  King,  the  kind  of 
society  which  has  brought  us  to  our  present 
impastf  culturally  and  politically  and  mor- 
ally—to achieve,  at  last,  a  theonomous  socie- 
ty, a  society  that  recognizes  transcendent 
values  by  which  it  to  held  accountable. 

As  late  as  1954  the  phrase  "under  God" 
was  put  Into  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance:  "one 
nation  under  God."  Some  people  find  that 
phrase  dtotressing,  because  they  think  it 
suggests  that  America  to  somehow  immune 
from  the  sins  and  the  ambiguities,  the  com- 
promises and  the  crimes  of  other  nations. 
Well,  if  that's  what  Americans  means  when 
they  say  "under  God."  then  It's  Indeed  un- 
fortunate that  the  phrase  to  there.  But  I 
would  urge  you  to  consider  that  it  to  a  great 
thing  that  it  to  there  if  we  understand 
"under  God"  to  mean  under  Judgment.  To 
be  under  God  in  thto  sense  to  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  to  an  absolute  to  which  we 
are    historically    held    accountable.    Moral 


leadership  in  America,  from  the  Mayflower 
Compact  way  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  right  down  to  Dr. 
King's  August  2S,  1963,  "I  Have  A  Dream" 
speech  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washing- 
ton, has  always  conveyed  that  sense  of  his- 
torical destiny.  It  to  that  sense  of  historical 
destiny,  of  calling,  of  vocation,  of  account- 
ability, of  purpose,  of  intent,  of  testing,  of 
experiment,  which  I  think  to  required  if  we 
are  to  reconstruct  a  public  ethic. 

Historically  in  the  United  SUtes  it  was 
the  Puritan  tradition  that  gave  most  vigor- 
ous exmvaslon  to  that  sense  of  destiny.  If 
you  look  at  American  religion  today,  there 
are  a  number  of  churches  that  are  the  heirs 
of  the  Puritan  tradition,  the  churches  that 
ordinarily  are  called  mainline  Protestan^ 
ism.  The  United  Methodist  Chureh.  the 
United  Presbytolan  Chureh,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  In  America,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ— these  are  the  churches 
that  accepted,  up  until  the  middle  of  thto 
century,  the  culture-forming  task  which  Pu- 
ritanism saw  as  its  vocation  for  America. 
But  today  the  Protestant  mainline  has.  I  be- 
lieve, largely  abdicated  its  culture-forming 
taslc  thereby  raising  the  issue  of  which  new 
religiously-based  ooDmnmities  of  moral  lead- 
ership will  provide  the  kind  of  moral  vision 
that  to  required  for  the  reconstruction  of  a 
public  ethic. 

There  are  many  other  candidates;  the 
brand-name  Protestant  churehes  in  America 
are  not  in  fact,  numerically  speaking,  the 
mainline  at  all.  The  largest  single  Christian 
community  in  the  United  States,  of  course, 
to  Roman  Catholic,  of  whom  there  are 
roughly  SO  million;  they  are  not  part  of  the 
soKslled  mainline.  Another  20  million 
Americans  claim  they  are  Lutheran,  and  the 
majority  of  these  are  in  no  way  part  of  the 
mainline  either.  There  are  approximately  30 
million,  some  would  say  as  many  as  SO  mU- 
lion,  under  the  broad  banner  of  Evangelical- 
ism and  they  are  not  mainline.  And  obvious- 
ly the  Jews  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  are 
not  mainline  Protestant.  The  so-called 
maiiiline  majority  to.  in  fact,  the  minority. 

IS  AMXaiCA  A  rOKCI  rOR  GOOD? 

Vilfredo  Pareto.  an  Italian  social  theorist 
at  the  beginning  of  thto  century,  had  a  little 
theory  which  he  called  the  circulation  of 
eUtes.  He  said  that  in  any  society  you  have  a 
certain  number  of  functions  that  need  to  be 
taken  care  of:  military,  economic,  cultural, 
religious,  arttotic,  and  so  forth.  Each  of 
these  functions.  Pareto  said,  gathers  around 
itself  an  elite— people  who  by  an  old-boy 
network,  by  family  connection,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  lead  the  definition  of 
the  task  relative  to  that  function.  But  even- 
tually, he  says,  an  elite  will  weary  of  its 
function,  or  lose  Its  confidence,  or  lose 
touch,  so  that  it  drops  away  and  a  new  elite 
then  cireulates  to  that  function  and  begins 
to  take  over. 

Today  in  the  United  SUtes  the  religious- 
ly-based moral  leadership  of  the  country  to 
witnessing  a  very  vigorous  contest  in  the  cir- 
ctUallon  of  elites.  The  moment  obviously 
calto  for  a  new  community  of  leadership,  a 
community  that  can  give  religiously-based 
moral  definition  to  the  American  experi- 
ment and  thus  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
reconstruction  of  a  public  ethic.  To  a  lot  of 
people  it  to  very  frightening  to  hear  some- 
one talk  thto  way.  They  say,  you're  talking 
about  Christian  America,  aren't  you?  Yes- 
yes,  I  am.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
today  it  to  thought  un-American  to  talk 
about  Christian  America. 


Up  until  1931  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court 
itself  could  say.  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  of  course  thto  to  a  Christian  so- 
ciety, and  it  could  tick  off  the  poinU  of  ref- 
erence which  make  that  characterization 
meaningful.  But  it  to  all  different  now. 
Really  the  idea  that  the  belief  systems  of  a 
people,  especially  in  a  democracy,  ought  not 
to  infomi  and  shape  the  way  in  which  we 
construct  our  life  together  to  a  very  novel 
idea  indeed— and.  I  think,  a  very  bankrupt 
one.  We  are  not  talking  about  imposing  a 
belief  system,  but  rather  about  restating  the 
imposition  of  alien  belief  systems  that 
impose  themselves  under  the  guise  of  being 
value-neutral  and  value-free,  when  in  fact 
they  are  laden  with  all  kinds  of  values 
which  are  alien  to  the  beliefs,  the  dreams, 
the  convictions  of  the  American  people. 

Throughout  American  htotory.  certainly 
ss  recently  as  the  late  nineteenth  century 
and  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  great 
religious  leaders  of  the  Social  Gospel  move- 
ment, like  Washington  Gladden.  Rauschen- 
bush,  and  the  rest,  and  no  doubt  but  what 
their  goal  was  to  Americanize  Christianity 
and  to  Chrtotianize  America.  They  had  no 
doubt  about  this  being  an  experiment  not 
only  in  politics  and  in  economics,  but  also  in 
culture— the  carrying  forth  of  a  heritage 
which  was  the  merger  of  Greek  classicism 
and  Judeo-Chrlstian  faith.  Whereas  today, 
mainline  Protestant  religion  has  largely  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Ulusions  of  the  secular  socie- 
ty. It  to  no  longer  thought  to  be  possible  nor 
even  desirable  to  exert  a  dtotinctively  Chris- 
tian influence  within  the  public  square. 
Thus  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  for 
example,  a  slogan  that  has  dominated  for 
the  last  15  years  has  been.  "The  world  sets 
the  agenda  for  the  Chureh."  You  look 
around  to  see  what,  by  secular  definition,  to 
happening  in  the  world  and  then  assume 
that  it  to  the  business  of  the  chureh  to  ad- 
vance that,  to  get  on  that  bandwagon. 

That  kind  of  loss  of  nerve  to  at  the  heart 
of  the  collapse  of  the  influence  of  mainline 
Protestantism.  These  are  the  churehes  that 
are  in  the  doldrums,  the  churehes  that  are 
not  growing,  the  churehes  that  are  in  insti- 
tutional trouble,  out  of  touch  with  their 
own  constitutional  trouble,  out  of  touch 
with  their  own  constituencies,  running  all 
kinds  of  "chim:h  and  society"  programs.  Is- 
suing pronouncements  on  every  conceivable 
public  subject,  but  without  any  believable 
connection  to  the  dtotinctive  truth-claims  of 
the  Christian  faith.  It  to  a  vast  disillusion- 
ment with  the  American  experiment  that 
has  led  to  thto  loss  of  nerve,  thto  abject  ac- 
commodationism,  thto  retreat  from  being 
dtotinctively  Christian,  even  dtotinctively  re- 
ligious, in  public. 

I  have  taken  a  little  survey,  unscientific 
but  nonetheless  I  think  reUable.  I  have 
asked  people  in  the  world  of  475  Riverside 
Drive,  the  National  CoimcU  of  Churehes 
and  so  forth,  that  if  you  put  a  certain  prop- 
osition to  the  middle-  and  upper-level  lead- 
ership of  mainline  Protestantism  in  Amer- 
ica, what  would  their  response  be?  The 
proposition  In  thto:  That  on  balance  and 
considering  the  alternatives,  American 
power  to  a  force  for  good  in  the  world.  On 
balance  and  considering  the  alternatives, 
American  power  to  a  force  for  good  in  the 
world.  A  rather  carefully  nuanced  proposi- 
tion. I  would  say.  The  response  I  have  found 
has  been  almost  unanimous,  that  if  one  put 
that  question  to  the  middle-  and  upper-level 
leadership  of  mainline  Protestantism  in 
America  today,  probably  less  than  15%,  at 
the  most  20%,  would  say  yes,  that  to  true. 
Probably  50%  or  more  would  flatly  say  no. 


that  the  contrary  to  true.  And  the  rest 
would  so  equivocate  In  their  answer  than  in 
effect  they  too  would  be  saying  no. 

TODRKAM  AirrW 

Now  what  does  thto  teU  us?  It  doesn't  tell 
us  that  they  are  necessarily  wronr.  I  think 
they're  wrong  and  I  suspect  most  of  you 
think  they're  wrong,  for  I  believe  that 
America  to,  on  balance  and  considering  the 
alternatives,  a  force  for  good  in  the  world. 
But  it  does  tell  us  that  whether  they're 
right  or  wrong,  they  clearly  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition any  more  to  provide  cultural  defini- 
tion for  the  American  experiment.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  with  whom  I  worthed 
for  several  years  back  in  the  '60b  as  a  Uatoon 
between  hto  SCLC  and  various  parts  of  the 
anti-war  movement,  was  fond  of  saying  that 
whom  you  would  change,  you  must  first 
love.  In  a  sense  it's  very  simple;  any  good 
parent  or  teacher  or  pastor  knows  that. 
People  are  not  going  to  take  their  sense  of 
direction  from  their  declared  enemies.  It  to 
not  at  all  obvious  that  the  National  Council 
of  Churehes  loves  America.  Indeed,  it  to 
rather  manifest  that  their  posture  to  basi- 
cally one  of  hostility,  a  posture  that  clearly 
excludes  them  as  a  candidate  for  providing 
cultural  leadership. 

There  are  other  groups  in  America  who 
obviously  are  prepared  to  do  it.  Por  one,  the 
whole  religious  New  Right.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  going  to  win  in  Paieto's  game. 
I  hope  that  they  are  not,  or  that  If  the 
forces  they  represent  do  come  to  dominate 
the  public  discussion  of  religiously-baaed 
values,  certain  of  their  characteristics  wHl 
have  moderated  by  that  time. 

There  are  other  contendere,  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  perhaps  first  of  all.  Cer- 
tainly in  many  ways  thto  ought  to  be  tbe 
Catholic  moment  in  America,  the  moment 
in  which  CathoUcs  with  their  rich  InteUee- 
tual  tradlUon.  with  a  heritage  of  conceptua- 
lization about  the  relationship  between  the 
city  of  man  and  the  city  of  Ood.  are  in  a  po- 
sition finally  to  play  a  culture-forming  role 
that  in  the  past,  because  of  antt-CathoUdsm 
on  the  part  of  ProtestanU  and  because  of 
their  own  Immigrant-based  insecurities, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  play.  I  do  not 
know  whether  indeed  the  Catholic  Church 
will  rise  to  that  challenge.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  leadership  sector  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  today  Ameri- 
canizing themselves  in  a  pattem  that  to  in 
many  ways  imitative  of  the  mainline  Protes- 
tantism that  to  already  struA  out.  But  theo- 
retically, it  could  be  the  Catholic  moment, 
for  CathoUcs  up  to  now  have  been  at  bat.  so 
to  speak.  In  fhaping  American  culture. 

Lutherans  have  not  been  at  bat  Their  ex- 
perience again  to  very  similar  to  the  Catho- 
lic immigrant  experience,  but  without  the 
conceptual  riches  and  without  the  theologi- 
cal equipment,  quite  frankly,  for  dealing 
with  the  Issues  posed  by  a  democratic  socie- 
ty. On  another  front,  I  would  say  that  the 
great  Issues  posed  by  Calvinism,  by  John 
Calvin's  grandly  flawed  experiment  in 
Geneva,  also  hold  a  great  deal  of  promise  in 
the  so-called  evangelical  churehes.  I  am  very 
impressed  that  today,  if  one  moves  around 
the  United  States  asking  where  are  the 
people  and  where  are  the  communities  that 
are  really  poidng  first-principle  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  modem  society,  the 
relationship  of  Ood  and  the  Republic,  the 
nature  of  social  legitimation  in  the  modem 
world,  a  surprising  number  of  people  who 
are  probing  these  issues  with  intelligence 
and  imagination  call  themselves  Calvlnlsts. 

The  Jewish  community  in  America  also 
plays  a  vital  role  in  the  possible  reconstruc- 


Uon  of  a  public  ethic  I  think  it  was  general- 
ly agreed  In  the  leadership  circles  of  Ameri- 
can Jewry,  somewhere  back  in  the  19308. 
that  the  more  secular  the  society,  the  safer 
it  would  be  for  Jews  and  other  minoritiea. 
Today  within  the  Jewish  community,  led  by 
organs  such  as  The  Public  Interest  and 
Commentary,  by  figures  such  as  Daniel  BeU 
and  Irving  Kristol.  that  bask:  decision  to 
being  re-thought  The  question  to  being 
raised  whether  the  naked  pubUc  square  isn't 
a  very  dangerous  place  after  alL  For  when 
the  pubUc  square  to  really  naked,  when 
there  are  no  transcendent  sanctions  of 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  nature,  then 
what  flnally  are  your  protections  against 
evil.  Including  the  evU  of  anti-Semitism? 

Thto  discussion  of  moral  leaderahip  has 
ranged  far  aHeld.  aU  of  it  in  search  of  redis- 
covering what  John  Courtney  Murray,  a 
great  Rtmuui  Catholic  theologian  and  poUU- 
cal  phUosopher,  caUed  the  American  propo- 
sition—the audacity,  the  freshness,  the 
almost  unbeUevable  chutmah.  that  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Revivifying  what 
to  unique  about  thto  kind  of  pc^ty.  thto  kind 
of  democratk:  a^lration.  revitalizing  It  and 
dreaming  It  anew.  It  seems  to  me  to  tbe 
great  and  invigorating  chaUenge  of  our  gen- 
eration and  of  the  generations  to  come.  For 
I  do  believe  that  it  to  not  with  embaixaas- 
ment  but  with  a  profound  sense  of  aocount- 
abiUty  to  the  transcendent  Judgment  of 
Ood,  that  we  can  say  It  remains  true  today 
that  thto  America,  thto  proposition,  thto  ex- 
periment to  the  last  beat  hope  of  earth.* 


ATROCITY  AND  MASSACRE  IN    . 
AFGHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reports  of  atrocity  and  manacre  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  Red  army 
in  Afghanistan  Just  as  surely  as,  40 
years  ago.  they  followed  the  progress 
of  the  Wehrmacht  in  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Sunday. 
February  13,  carried  a  report  of  a 
Soviet  atrocity  fully  as  repulsive  as 
the  Nazi  massacre  at  Lidice-  Other, 
less  well  documented  rejwrts  from 
Afghan  emigres  and  other  observers 
indicate  that  what  hvpened  at  the 
tiny  Afghan  village  called,  in  English. 
"The  Resting  Place  of  the  Comb"  is  a 
common  practice,  not  a  temporary  de- 
parture from  the  norm.  The  mounting 
evidence  of  Soviet  atrocities  in  Af- 
ghanistan caused  an  international 
himian  rights  panel  which  met  in 
Paris  in  December  to  declare  the 
Soviet  Union  guilty  of  war  crimes. 

Senators  should  study  these  reports 
carefully,  and  ponder  their  Import.  We 
are  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  on  arms  control  and  other 
critical  matters.  These  negotiations 
are  based,  in  part,  on  the  supposition 
that  Soviet  leaders  share  our  desire 
for  peace  among  and  self-determina- 
tion for  all  peoples,  and  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  counted 
upon  to  comply  with  the  international 
treaties  and  conventions  to  which  they 
become  a  party.  We  all  hope  this  is 
true,  but  we  must  not  ignore  evidence 
which  leads  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 
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OCCUl  ATIOR 

(B  s^  Patrick  E.  Tyler) 

In  English,  the  Afghanistan  town  into 
which  Soviet  tanks  rumbled  at  dawn  one 
day  last  Sept  >mber  is  called  "The  Resting 
Place  of  the  C  omb. 

I  learned  th  is  two  weeks  ago  at  the  end  of 
a  long  interv  ew  with  five  members  of  an 
Afghan  resist  ince  group.  The  comb  was  in- 
cidental to  tqe  chief  thrust  of  their  tale— 
which  was  ab^ut  a  Soviet  massacre  in  their 
town— but  th;  village  mayor  told  of  the 
legend  behinc  the  name  as  if  to  emphasize 
Just  how  mud  i  died  that  day. 

The  legend  was  brief:  A  man  in  India  lost 
a  sacred  comt ,  and  it  traveled  by  magic  sub- 
terranean cui  rents  until  it  surfaced  in  an 
underground  stream  near  the  little  village, 
30  miles  soi|th  of  Afghanistan's  capital, 
Kabul. 

The  importance  of  the  stream  in  an  arid, 
land  explains  the  mysticism 
t.  The  stream  is  the  village 
It  runs  40  feet  below  the  sur- 
face and  is  tabped  by  well  shafts  at  regular 
intervals  alon  i  its  course.  It  surfaces  at  the 
edge  of  the  vl  llage,  where  it  irrigates  a  vine- 
yard. In  the  ( enter  of  the  village  a  stairway 
through  the  stratified  clay  so 
people  can  d«  icend  to  draw  water  for  cook- 
ing and  washi  ig. 

For  more  th  an  100  years,  the  village  elders 
say.  the  town  ipeople  honored  the  legend  by 
keeping  sacrfd  fish  in  the  eddies  of  the 
ankle-deep  fldw  in  the  hand-cut  tunnel.  Now 
the  fish  are  d  sad,  the  village  elders  say— and 
105  men  and  boys  who  fled  to  the 
lefused  to  come  out  when  a 


Soviet  garrisc  n  commander  ordered  them  to 
do  so  on  Sept  13. 1982. 

The  village -s  say  the  Soviet  commander, 
identified  ony  by  his  reddish  complexion, 
ordered  his  ti  oops  to  pump  gasoline  Intu  the 
tunnel  throui  :h  a  well  shaft.  Soviet  soldiers, 
they  say,  the  i  Ignited  the  gasoline  with  in- 
cendiary bull  its  as  11  villagers  were  round- 
ed up  and  forced  to  look  on. 

Hundreds  df  soldiers  from  the  7,000-man 
Russian  garrj  son,  stationed  little  more  than 
a  mile  away  1 1  a  fort  on  the  road  south  from 
Kabul,  staye<  In  the  village  most  of  the  day 
as  the  explo  ions  shook  the  ground.  They 
waited  to  ee  whether  anyone  would 
emerge.  Six  1  elicopters  and  two  Jet  fighters 
provided  air  ( over  against  roaming  bands  of 
guerrillas  in  .he  cotmtryside.  At  3  p.m..  the 
diesel  engine  of  the  tanks  groaned  and  car- 
ried the  Sovii  ts  back  to  their  fort. 

It  took  sevsn  days,  the  villagers  will  tell 
you.  to  drag  all  of  the  bodies  out  of  the 
tunnel,  usint  a  makeshift  hoist.  The  town 
mayor,  Habi  hur-Rahman  Hashemi,  carries 
a  carefully  1  sided  list  of  61  dead  that  he 
compiled  frt  m  family  identifications  and 
missing  pers<ins  reports.  Many  of  the  dead 
were  his  rela  ives,  and  he  wrote  down  his  in- 
ventory in  l>ersian.  The  list  denotes  the 
name  of  eacl  i  victim  (verified  or  presumed). 


his  father's  name,  tribe  or  ethnic  group,  his 
native  village,  age,  trade  and  political  affili- 
ation. 

Ten  children  were  among  the  dead,  ac- 
cording to  the  list. 

What  happened  at  that  little  village  of 
Padkhwab-e-Shana  30  miles  from  Kabul? 

The  Soviet-backed  Afghan  government 
says  counterrevolutionary  elements  wer? 
crushed  there.  But  a  group  of  scruffy 
Afghan  peasants  are  traveling  through 
Europe  and  the  United  States  this  winter  to 
tell  about  a  massacre  of  unarmed  men  and 
boys. 

Early  this  month,  they  were  in  Washing- 
ton to  be  photographed  with  President 
Reagan.  The  month  before  they  were  in 
New  York  for  interviews,  "photo  opportuni- 
ties" and  live  talk-show  testimony.  In  De- 
cember they  were  in  Paris  testifying  before 
a  "People's  Tribunal,"  styled  after  the  Ber- 
trand  Russell  hearings  of  the  late  19608 
that  took  America  to  task  for  its  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

The  Afghans'  purpose  is  twofold:  to  tell 
the  world  about  Soviet  atrocities  against 
their  people  and  to  solicit  support  from  the 
United  States  for  the  Afghan  mujaheddin 
insurgent  movement. 

It  is  three  years  since  the  Soviets  invaded 
Afghanistan,  and  the  network  of  resistance 
fighters  who  wage  a  guerrilla  campaign 
against  superior  Russian  air  and  ground 
forces  fears  that  the  outside  world  has  for- 
gotten them. 

American  public  attention  has  clearly 
waned.  President  Reagan  rescinded  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo  ordered  in  1980  by 
President  Carter  in  retaliation  for  the  Rus- 
sian invasion.  The  current  oil  glut  has  taken 
the  urgency  out  of  concern  that  the  Soviets 
might  be  setting  up  a  strategic  perch  Just 
north  of  the  oil-rich  Persian  Gulf.  The 
State  Department's  evidence  of  Soviet 
chemical  weapons  use  has  had  little  impact 
on  world  opinion,  and  UJ5.  policies  have 
failed  to  blunt  the  fulfillment  of  Soviet  ob- 
jectives in  Afghanistan. 

But  on  a  personal  level,  the  story  told  by 
these  villagers  is  compelling  and  credible. 

Gol  Mohammad,  a  40-year-old  "elder" 
from  Pedkhwab-e-Shana,  says  he  lost  his 
brother  in  the  fiery  tunnel  explosions.  Mo- 
hammad wept  when  he  told  his  story  before 
the  television  cameras  in  New  York  at  a 
press  conference  organized  by  Freedom 
House,  a  nonpartisan  human  rights  organi- 
zation whose  patrons  Include  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zlnski,  national  security  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Carter,  and  former  Sen.  Clifford  Case. 

Mohammad  says  he  was  at  the  village 
store  near  the  stairway  to  the  water  course 
the  morning  of  Sept.  13  when  Soviet  sol- 
diers came  in  and  took  him  and  the  other 
elders  gathered  there  to  the  head  of  the 
stairway.  The  helicopters  and  Jets  arrived 
overhead  by  7  a.m.  Many  of  the  men  and 
boys  from  the  village  had  fled  to  the  tunnel, 
Mohammad  said,  fearing  they  would  be  Im- 
pressed for  military  service. 

Two  of  the  elders  were  told  to  go  down 
the  steps  and  tell  the  people  in  the  tunnel 
to  come  out.  But  Mohammad  said  the  two 
men  who  descended  returned  and  tried  to 
bluff  the  Soviet  commander  by  saying  no 
one  was  there.  Moments  later,  a  man  from  a 
neighboring  village  named  Sayyid  Hassan 
ran  out  of  the  tunnel  and  up  the  stairs.  The 
Russian  commander  chastised  the  elders  for 
having  said  no  one  was  below.  Hassan  pro- 
tested, said  Mohammad,  and  returned  to  the 
tunnel  shouting  that  there  was  Just  one 
other  person  there  and  he  would  retrieve 
him. 


Hassan  disappeared  back  into  the  tunnel 
and  didn't  return. 

The  Soviet  commander  issued  orders  and 
two  tanker  trucks  backed  up  to  the  well 
shafts  a  little  ways  upstream  from  the  stair- 
way. As  one  tanker's  pumps  droned,  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  smell  of  gasoline,  Mo- 
hammad said.  A  second  tanker  pumped 
what  Mohammad  described  as  a  yellowish 
white  liquid  (perhaps  kerosene)  down  a 
shaft  13  meters  upstream  from  the  first. 
Other  soldiers  wearing  protective  suits  and 
masks  carried  bags  of  white  powder  down 
the  stairway  and  poured  it  Into  the  stream, 
Mohammad  said.  (He  had  never  seen  a  gas 
mask,  and  he  described  the  soldiers  as 
having  covered  their  faces  to  look  like  bee- 
tles.) 

When  the  smell  was  as  thick  as  the  anxie- 
ty of  the  village  onlookers,  the  soldiers  fired 
their  weapons  down  the  stairway,  Moham- 
mad said. 

Most  of  the  well  shafts  had  been  plugged 
with  dirt  and  rocks,  so  when  the  series  of 
underground  explosions  went  off,  Moham- 
mad said,  the  flames  and  fodder  were  fired 
into  the  sky  and  the  debris  rained  down  on 
the  village. 

The  tuiuiel  was  stoked  with  the  liquids 
twice  more  during  the  day.  Mohammad  said. 
The  soldiers  waited  around  for  a  while  and 
then  left.  When  it  was  safe,  the  women 
came  out  of  the  houses,  he  said,  and  cries 
went  up  for  children,  brothers,  uncles  and 
fathers  who  had  been  hiding  In  the  tunnel. 

"The  smeU  was  nauseating."  Mohammad 
said  through  an  interpreter.  "We  were  only 
able  to  get  four  bodies  out  that  afternoon, 
and  one  of  us  fainted  from  the  smell." 
Nightfall  came,  but  the  village  of  2,800 
households  was  kept  awake  by  Its  grief,  Mo- 
hammad said. 

On  the  mondng  of  the  second  day,  Sayyid 
Mortaza  returned  to  the  village  with  some 
of  the  2.500  armed  guerrillas  he  says  he 
commands  In  a  harrassment  campaign  along 
the  asphalt  road  north  to  Kabul.  Some  of 
his  men  set  up  a  perimeter  around  the  town 
to  guard  against  a  Soviet  return,  and  others 
helped  the  villagers  construct  a  hoist  over 
one  of  the  well  shafts  to  raise  the  dead  from 
the  tunnel. 

Mortaza  said  that  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
charred  bodies  had  been  preserved  where 
they  had  fallen  face  down  in  the  stream. 
The  men  greased  themselves  with  Vaseline 
and  mutton  fat,  Mohanunad  said,  because 
the  chemical  residue  in  the  water  burned 
their  feet.  Someone  suggested  that  the  vil- 
lagers throw  a  burning  bicycle  tire  Into  the 
tuiuiel  to  counteract  the  smell  and  the 
chemical  residue,  but  the  burning  tire  set 
off  a  new  series  of  explosions  and  delayed 
the  recovery  task. 

On  the  second  day,  30  bodies  were  recov- 
ered, Moriaza  said,  and  there  was  so  much 
confusion  in  identifying  the  blackened 
shapes  that  In  some  cases  different  families 
claimed  the  same  corpse.  Mohammad  said 
he  Identified  his  35-year-old  brother  by  the 
watch  he  was  wearing.  Mohammad  dis- 
played the  watch  during  the  Interview. 

On  the  third  day,  men  arrived  from  neigh- 
boring villages  and  helped  complete  the 
hoist.  They  worked  in  teams  of  four  men, 
each  team  bringing  up  a  quota  of  10  bodies 
before  being  relieved,  Mohammad  said. 

Sixty-eight  bodies  were  recovered  on  the 
third  day.  They  were  laid  out  near  the  cem- 
etery In  neat  rows  with  the  others.  Four 
bodies  were  claimed  by  neighboring  villag- 
ers, and  taken  away  for  burial.  The  mullahs 
said  their  prayers  In  shifts.  They  also  had  to 
be  relieved,  Mohammad  said. 


Radio  broadcasts  monitored  by  the  villag- 
ers announced  on  Sept.  17  that  "counterre- 
volutionary elements"  had  been  crushed  at 
the  village  of  Padkhwab-e-Shana.  On  Dec.  8, 
when  some  of  the  villagers  traveled  to  Paki- 
stan to  tell  their  story  at  a  press  conference. 
Radio  Kabul  denied  that  anything  had  oc- 
curred in  the  village.  "The  broadcast  said 
that  not  even  a  nosebleed  had  occurred  in 
the  village,"  he  added. 

During  the  Paris  tribuinal  hearings,  the 
Afghan  embassy  denounced  the  villager's 
testimony,  saying  the  diameter  of  the  irriga- 
tion tunnel  was  too  small  for  anyone  to 
have  taken  refuge  there.  But  the  trubunal's 
investigators  countered  that  they  had  in- 
spected the  tunnel  in  November  and  found 
that  it  averaged  more  then  four  feet  in 
height. 

The  State  Department  says  it  has  received 
independent  reports  of  the  massacre  at 
Padkhwab-e-Shana.  and  It  supports  the 
story  told  by  the  villagers. 

Michael  L.  Barry,  34.  certainly  believes  it. 
The  son  of  a  New  York  newspaperman,  he  is 
a  Princeton  graduate  and  now  a  graduate 
student  in  Middle  East  studies.  He  speaks 
the  languages  of  the  region  fluently  and 
helped  organize  the  tribimal  investigation 
into  what  happened  at  Padkhwab-e-Shana. 
Barry  says  he  has  spent  the  past  3V4  years 
in  and  out  of  Afghanistan. 

As  one  of  three  investigators  sent  by  the 
Paris  tribunal  last  November,  he  slipped 
into  the  village  in  the  dead  of  night,  saw  the 
charred  irrigation  tunnel  and  helped  an- 
other investigator  scrape  blackened  samples 
from  the  walls  as  Afghan  scouts  watched  for 
movement  from  the  nearby  Soviet  fort. 
Barry  says  he  saw  the  fresh  graves  over 
which  the  mullahs  had  prayed  in  shifts  be- 
cause the  smell  was  so  bad.  Later  he  inter- 
viewed villagers  at  way  stations  and  In  refu- 
gee camps  across  the  border  in  Pakistan. 

In  December,  Barry  accompanied  the 
Afghan  peasants  to  Paris  for  the  tribunal 
hearings  and  then  to  the  United  States  to 
publicize  their  story  and  act  as  their  inter- 
preter. 

In  all,  Barry  says  he  and  Rlccardo  FraQe, 
a  professor  of  international  law  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  Paris,  Interviewed  more  than  50 
residents  of  the  village  in  several  locations 
where  they  had  been  scattered.  Without 
being  asked.  Barry  offers  that  it  would  take 
a  massive  propaganda  orchestration  for 
such  diverse  testimony  gathered  in  different 
locations  to  be  faked. 

Next  month,  some  of  the  villagers  will 
return  to  Pakistan,  others  to  Afghanistan. 
Mortaza,  the  guerrilla  commander,  said  he 
win  return  to  his  men  and  the  gun  miming 
that  sustains  them.  Armed  with  Russian 
automatic  rifles  and  Chinese  anti-tank 
weapons,  Mortaza  said  small  forces  like  his 
control  80  percent  of  the  countryside. 

"We  are  afraid  of  the  helicopters,  but  the 
tanks  are  afraid  of  us,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  24, 
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LirmtG  THE  CtJRTAIM  OH  Atghanistah's 
Horror 
(By  Rosanne  Klass) 
Since  the  Soviet  army  invaded  Afghani- 
stan three  years  ago,  Moscow  and  the  gov- 
ernment it  instaUed  in  Kabul  have  clamped 
a  news  blackout  on  events  in  that  country. 
Independent  Journalists  were  thrown  out  a 
month  or  two  after  the  invasion;  aside  from 
a  handplcked  few,  only  those  reporters  will- 
ing to  risk  their  necks  to  go  in  with  the  re- 
sistance forces  have  been  able  to  cover  the 


story  at  all.  and  they  get  only  a  fleeting, 
limited  view. 

The  International  Red  Cross  was  also 
thrown  out  soon  after  the  invasion,  and  has 
not  been  allowed  to  function  there  since— 
nor  Is  any  other  human  rights  organization 
allowed  in.  The  diplomatic  community  is  ef- 
fectively limited  to  official  circles  in  Kabul: 
and  Afghan  in  contact  with  non-communist 
foreigners  risks  prison  or  worse.  TTie  stories 
coming  out  through  competing  resistance 
factions  and  refugees  in  Pakistan  can 
seldom  be  checked,  and  reporters  are  under- 
standably dubious  about  them. 

Thus  the  world  is  effectively  ignorant 
about  what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan— 
which  is,  of  course,  the  way  the  Soviets 
want  It.  And  for  good  reason— for  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Soviets  are  conducting  a 
massive  terror  campaign  against  the  civilian 
population. 

The  aim  is  to  terrorize  and  crush  the 
Afghan  people  into  submission,  eliminate 
the  nation-wide  base  of  support  for  the  re- 
sistance and  consolidate  the  Soviet  grip  on 
this  highly  strategic  territory,  the  key  to 
many  of  Moscow's  future  ambitions  in 
South  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

NAZf-UKB  AmOCITIBS 

The  Soviet  campaign  bears  comparison 
with  the  atrocities  of  the  Nazis,  Idi  Amin. 
Cambodia,  and— perhaps  not  accidentally— 
with  those  of  Oenghls  Khan,  whose  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Afghan  people  in  the  13th  centu- 
ry is  well-known  to  every  Russian  school 
chUd. 

Though  reports  of  Soviet  atrocities  In  Af- 
ghanistan have  leaked  out,  starting  with  the 
Kerala  massacre  in  1979,  It  has  seldom  been 
possible  to  verify  them,  thanks  to  the  new 
Iron  Curtain  around  Afghanistan.  But  last 
month  in  Paris  a  stream  of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding some  who  arrived  at  the  last 
moment  from  deep  Inside  Afghanistan, 
lifted  that  curtain  for  a  moment  to  reveal  a 
scene  of  sheer  horror:  a  people  facing  execu- 
tion for  the  crime  of  defending  their  free- 
dom. 

The  circumstances  were  particularly  em- 
barrassing to  the  Soviets  and  their  apolo- 
gists: The  revelations  and  condemnations  in 
Paris  came  from  the  left.  Three  days  of 
hearings  culminating  In  a  press  conference 
on  Dec.  20  were  conducted  by  the  Perma- 
nent Tribunal  of  the  Peoples,  the  successor 
organization  to  the  old  Bertrand  Russell 
war  crimes  tribunal  which  put  America  In 
the  dock  for  Vietnam,  and  which  has  gener- 
ally been  more  notable  for  its  attention  to 
the  warts  of  the  West  than  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Third  World.  The  panel  of 
Judges— French,  Swiss,  Belgian,  Yugoslav, 
Mexican.  Indian— ranged  from  socialist  hu- 
manitarians to  lifelong  fellow-travelers. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  tribu- 
nal had  met  to  consider  Afghanistan:  In 
Stockholm  in  1980,  its  Judges  condemend 
Moscow  for  violations  of  the  U.N.  charter 
and  the  right  of  self-determination,  as  well 
as  for  aggression.  But.  although  the  Stock- 
holm hearings  Included  extensive  testimony 
on  torture,  mass  executions,  rape  and  civil- 
ian massacres,  the  panel  there  passed  no 
Judgment  on  violations  of  human  rights. 

That  omission  was  rectified  In  Paris, 
where  the  second  hearing  on  Afghanistan 
was  devoted  entirely  to  atrocities  and 
human  right  violations. 

For  three  days,  dozens  of  witnesses— Jour- 
nalists, doctors,  experts  on  weaponry,  repre- 
sentatives of  humanitarian  groups  who  had 
visited  Afghanistan  secretly,  Afghan  victims 
and  eyewitnesses— piled  up  horrors  In  their 
testimony  and  evidence  on  the  table— weap- 


ons, photographs,  films,  documents,  frag- 
ments of  chemical-seared  rock.  There  were 
the  outlawed  weapons  used  in  violations  of 
treaties  the  Soviets  were  signatories  to: 
dumdum  bullets,  disguised  booby-trap 
mines,  chemical  weapons,  contaminated 
grain. 

The  Dutch  freelance  Journalist  Bemd  de 
Bruin  showed  films  he  had  taken  of  a  chem- 
ical attack  on  an  Afghan  farm  village,  and 
of  the  ebony-black,  bloated  corpse  of  a  man 
he  had  seen  alive  In  that  village  less  than  34 
hours  earlier,  later,  in  a  cafe,  de  Bruin 
rolled  up  his  sleeve  to  display  the  red  patch- 
es that  have  marked  his  skin  since  he  was 
caught  on  the  edge  of  a  gas  attack  18 
months  earlier. 

Rlcardo  Fraile,  a  French  expert  on  arms 
control,  carefully  outlined  his  assessment  of 
chemical  weapons  used  on  sites  he  had  Just 
visited  during  a  secret  trip  Into  Afghanistan, 
showing  slides  and  samples  of  scorched  rock 
from  a  village  in  the  Logar  Valley  near 
Kabul  where,  on  Sept.  13,  1982,  more  than 
100  villagers— a  dozen  of  them  children 
under  10— were  sealed  up  and  deliberately 
burned  to  death  in  an  underground  irriga- 
tion tunnel  in  which  they  had  taken  shelter 
when  Soviet  forces  rolled  Into  the  village. 

French  doctors  detailed  the  pinpoint 
bombing  of  their  hospitals  in  Afghanistan, 
some  of  them  marked  with  red  crosses  on 
the  roofs.  One  Afghan  witness  after  another 
described  the  saturation  bombings  of  civil- 
ian targets,  the  systematic  destruction  of 
crops  and  granaries,  the  massacre  of  entire 
villages— all  intended  to  terrorize  the  popu- 
lation into  withdrawing  support  from  the 
resistance  or  abandoning  their  homes  and 
fleeing  to  Pakistan.  The  boobytrap  mines 
disgiiised  as  toys  and  household  objects 
(outlawed  by  a  1981  treaty  the  Soviets 
signed  even  as  they  were  using  them)  were 
explained:  They  are  too  small  to  kill.  In- 
stead they  malm,  thus  burdening  the  able- 
bodied  with  the  wounded. 

As  the  evidence  piled  up,  a  Norwegian  ob- 
server remarked  quietly,  "Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  to  reconvene  the  Nivemberg 
trials." 

A  few  of  the  Judges  looked  uncomfortable 
and.  In  their  questions,  sought  extenuating 
circumstances;  they  found  none.  One 
snoozed.  One  looked  irritable  and  bored. 
The  others  dug  for  details. 

Then,  late  on  the  third  day,  witnesses 
from  Afghanistan  arrived,  rushing  from  the 
airport  to  the  Sorbonne  halls,  and  straight 
to  the  podium.  The  American  scholar  Mike 
Barry  had  gone  Into  Afghanistan  to  verify 
atrocity  stories,  had  located  them,  and 
brought  them  to  Paris;  they  had  been  de- 
layed in  Pakistan,  and  a  special  Saturday 
night  session  had  been  called  to  hear  their 
testimony. 

Three  of  them  were  men  from  the  vUlage 
in  Logar.  They  were  the  village's  mayor,  a 
mullah  and  a  vlUage  elder.  They  described, 
to  the  audience  of  several  hundred,  how  the 
Soviet  troops  methodically  prepared  the  ex- 
plosive chemical  inferno  in  an  irrigation 
tunnel  in  their  village  last  fall,  and  then  ap- 
plauded its  success  before  climbing  into 
their  vehicles  and  departing.  They  read  the 
list  of  the  dead,  many  of  them  their  rela- 
tives, and  told  of  bringing  the  bodies  out 
and  trying  to  identify  them. 

TORTURE,  MAmiHG,  RAPE 

Another  was  a  medical  student,  a  tiny 
young  woman  of  22,  who  had  to  sit  during 
her  testimony;  she  told  of  her  arrest  and 
torture  in  Afghanistan,  of  the  maimlngs  and 
electric  shocks  and  sexual  attacks  in  the 
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was  the  witness  from  a  north- 
teUlnc  of  two  boys,  ages  eight 
uho  refused  to  reveal  to  Soviet 
hiding  place  of  their  resistance- 
father,  and  were  doused  with 
set  on  fire, 
that  had  thought  itself  numb 
testimony    sat    riveted    till 
un.  Then  the  Judges  retired,  to 
considering  the  evidence, 
detailed    33-page    verdict    was    an- 
kt  a  press  conference  covered  by 
and  broadcast  media  in  Europe, 
of  the  Peoples.  In  its  Second 
Afghanistan,    condemned    the 
Uiklon  for  violations  of  the  esUth 
ies  of  war,  of  the  fundamental 
he  Afghan  people  and  of  basic,  el- 
human  values. 

Afghans  who  testified  at  the  end 

tribunal  plan  to  fly  into  New  York 
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(tORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
.  ^  i  ;ute8  is  the  most  scientifically 
tec  mologlcally  advanced  nation 
iirorld.  Our  economic  strength 
national  security  and  the  employ- 
a  large  segment  of  our  work 
dependent  on  our  abilities  to 
upon  our  scientific  and  tech- 
achievements  by  converting 
them  into  innovative  reliable 
superior  to  those  produced 
<  ither  country. 

.  we  are  seeing  disturbing 
our  competitive  edge  in  pro- 
,  I  nods  for  dtunestic  and  intema- 
0  >nsumption  is  threatened.  For- 
in4ustrie8  have  significantly  pen- 
many  domestic  markets  and 
shares  of  many  foreign  mar- 
declining.  Consequently,  large 
of  our  workforce  are  now  un- 
employM    or    potentially    underem- 


wiciespread 


.,...  that  our  competitiveness  in 
Rectors  is  impaired  because  of 
use  of  outdated  manu- 
technologles.    J»jmn    and 
Germany,  which  are  n4>idly  adopting 
veraatut,  highly  productive,  modem 
technologies       can 
many    products    that    are 
cheaper,    and   more    reliable 
own. 
__  to  Introduce  a  bill  soon  to 
for  research  and  training  lead- 
greatly  enhanced  capability  to 
manuf4cture  goods  reliably,  quickly, 
low  costs.  This  capability  would 
regain  our  competitive  edge 
continued  economic  growth 
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iover  article  of  the  current  issue 

niagazine  is  devoted  to  the 

,   ..  of  manufacturing  teclmol- 

tnd  the  need  for  the  United 


For  une 
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States  to  develop  and  employ  modem 
manufacturing  technologies  of  the 
type  which  my  bill  will  address. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Race  to  the  Auto- 
matic Factory"  from  the  February  21. 
1983,  edition  of  Fortune  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  following  my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  Fortune,  February  21, 19831 
The  Rac«  to  thi  AnronATic  Paciobt— 
MAirarACTtnuiio 
(By  Oene  Bylinsky) 
The  armaments  for  the  next  industrial 
revolution  are  at  hand.  During  the  past  few 
years,  machine  tool  makers— many  in  the 
U.S..  even  more  in  Japan— have  begun  to 
supply  so-called  flexible  manufacturing  sys- 
tems that  herald  something  very  dose  to 
the  workerless  factory.  The  repercussions  of 
the  new  technology  go  well  beyond  the  pre- 
dictable improvements  it  brings  to  produc- 
tivity. ^,„  . 
Flexible  manufacturing  systems— FMS  is 
the  bristly  acronym  most  commonly  used- 
complete  a  process  of  factory  automation 
that  began  back  in  the  ISftOs.  First  came  nu- 
merically controlled  machine  tools  that  per- 
formed their  operations  automatically  ac- 
cording to  coded  instructions  on  paper  or 
Mylar  tape.  Then  came  computer-aided 
design  and  computer-aided  manufacturing, 
or  CAD/CAM,  which  replaced  the  drafting 
board  with  the  CRT  screen  and  the  numeri- 
cal control  tape  with  the  computer  (see 
"The  Next  Industrial  RevoluUon,"  Fortune, 
October  5. 1981). 

The  new  systems  integrate  all  theae  ele- 
ments. They  consist  of  computer-amtrolled 
machining  centers  that  sculpt  ctHnpUcated 
metal  parts  at  high  speed  and  with  great  re- 
liability, roboU  that  handle  the  parts,  and 
remotely  guided  carts  that  deliver  materials. 
The  components  are  linked  by  electnmic 
controls  that  dicute  what  will  happen  at 
each  stage  of  the  manufacturing  sequence, 
evm  automatically  replacing  worn-out  or 
broken  drill  bits  and  other  implements. 

Measured  against  some  of  the  machinery 
they  replace,  flexible  manufacturing  sys- 
tems seem  expensive.  A  full-scale  system, 
encompassing  computer  controls,  five  or 
more  w^i'ht'iing  centers,  and  the  accompa- 
nying transfer  robots,  can  cost  $26  million. 
Even  a  rudimentary  system  built  around  a 
single  machine  tool— say,  a  computer-con- 
trolled turning  center— might  cost  atwut 
$325,000.  while  a  conventional  numerically 
controlled  turning  tool  would  cost  only 
about  $175,000. 

But  the  direct  conuiarison  is  a  poor  guide 
to  the  economies  flexible  automation  offers, 
even  taking  into  account  the  phenomenal 
pttxluctivlty  gatas  and  asset  uUlintion  rates 
that  come  with  virtually  unmanned  round- 
the-clo(^  operation.  Because  an  FUS  can  t>e 
instantly  reprogrammed  to  make  new  parts 
or  products,  a  single  system  can  r^laoe  sev- 
eral different  conventional  machining  lines, 
yielding  huge  savings  in  capital  investment 
and  plant  size. 

Flexible  automation's  greatest  potential 
for  radical  change  lies  in  iU  capacity  to 
manufacture  goods  cheaply  in  small  vol- 
umes. Since  the  era  of  Henry  Ford,  the  un- 
challenged low-cost  production  system  has 
been  Detrolt^yle  "hard"  automation  that 
stamps  out  look-alike  parU  in  huge  volume. 
There  is  Uttle  flexibility  in  hard  automa- 
tion's transfer  lines,  which  get  their  name 
from  the  transfer  of  the  product  being 
worked  on  via  a  conveyor  from  one  metal- 


working  machine  to  another.  But  such : 
production  is  fftinnking  in  importance  com- 
pared with  "batch  productitm"  in  loU  of 
anywhere  from  several  thousand  to  one. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  all  machined  parU 
today  are  produced  in  batches  of  60  or 
fewer.  Many  assembled  products  too,  rang- 
ing from  airplanes  and  tractors  to  office 
desks  and  large  computers,  are  made  in 
batches.  Even  such  stalwarts  of  inflexible 
mass  production  as  the  automakers  are  de- 
veloping systems  to  produce  more  low- 
volume  models  for  small  market  segments. 

In  the  past,  batch  manufacturing  required 
machines  dedicated  to  a  single  task.  These 
machines  had  to  be  either  rebuilt  or  re- 
placed at  the  time  of  product  change.  Flexi- 
ble manufacturing  brtaigs  a  degree  of  diver- 
sity to  manufacturing  never  before  avaU- 
aUe.  Different  products  can  be  made  on  the 
same  line  at  wllL  Oeneral  Electric  for  in- 
stance, uses  flexible  automation  to  make 
2,000  different  versions  of  its  basic  electric 
meter  at  iU  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire, 
plant  with  total  output  of  more  than  one 
million  meters  a  year. 

The  strategic  implications  for  the  manu- 
facturer are  truly  staggering.  Under  hard 
automation  the  greatest  economies  were  re- 
alized only  at  the  most  massive  scales.  But 
flexible  automation  makes  similar  econo- 
mies available  at  a  wide  range  of  scales.  A 
flexible  automation  system  can  turn  out  a 
small  batch  or  even  a  single  copy  of  a  prod- 
uct as  efficiently  as  a  production  line  de- 
signed to  turn  out  a  million  identical  items. 
Enthusiasts  of  flexible  automation  refer  to 
this  capability  as  "economy  of  scope." 

Kc^n'nmy  of  scope  shatters  the  tenets  of 
conventional  manufacturing.  There  is  no 
long  trip  down  the  learning  curve  on  the 
factory  floor,  thanks  to  the  miprecedented 
precision  the  system  brings  to  each  step  of 
the  manufacturing  process,  from  machining 
to  inspection.  (There  will,  of  course,  be  a 
laming  curve  in  product  design,  but  much 
of  the  learning  will  take  place  more  qui^ly 
and  cheaply  on  a  computer.)  The  manufac- 
turer will  be  able  to  meet  a  far  greater  array 
of  market  needs,  including  quick-changing 
ones— even  the  needs  of  markets  the  ctmipa- 
ny  is  not  in  now.  He  can  keep  up  with 
..hanging  fashions  in  the  marketplace— or 
set  them  himself  by  updating  bis  product  or 
launching  a  new  one.  He  has  many  more  op- 
tions for  building  a  new  plant:  FM8  frees 
manufacturers  from  the  tyranny  of  large- 
scale  investments  in  hard  automation,  al- 
lowing construction  of  smaller  planU  closer 
to  markets. 

Flexible  manufacturing  is  the  ultimate  en- 
trepreneurial system:  it  wUl  allow  fast- 
thinking  manufacturers  to  move  swiftly  into 
brand-new  fields  and  to  leave  them  Just  as 
swiftly  if  need  be— at  the  expenses  of  less 
agOe  older  producers.  As  the  new  tools  come 
increa^ngly  into  use,  "some  companies  will 
find  themselves  blind-sided  by  competitors 
they  never  imagined  existed."  says  Joseph 
D.  Romano,  a  vice  president  at  A.T.  Kear- 
ney Inc..  management  consultants. 

Flexible  manufacturing  systems  were  de- 
veloped in  the  VS.  more  than  ten  years  ago 
by  Cincinnati  MOacron.  Kearney  A  Trecker, 
and  White  Consolidated.  The  U.S.  remains  a 
world  leader  in  the  technology:  the  major 
machine  tool  builders  are  being  Joined  by 
new  suppliers  with  great  financial  resources 
and  technical  abillUes,  such  as  OE,  Westing- 
house,  and  Bendix.  The  most  unusual  new 
venture  is  OM's  linkup  with  Fanuc  Ltd., 
Japan'a  leading  robot  maker,  to  form  a  new 
company,  QMF  Robotics.  The  Joint  venture 
will  bring  together  CM's  considerable  capa- 


bilities in  design  and  software  and  Fanuc's 
expertise  in  building  and  applying  robot  sys- 
tems. OMF  plans  to  start  building  producte 
next  year. 

However,  most  of  the  action  in  flexible  au- 
tomation is  now  in  Japan,  and  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  manufactures  will  soon 
start  feeling  the  pressure.  Like  many  other 
manufacturing  technologies  conceived  in 
the  n.8.— among  them  numerically  con- 
troUed  machine  tolls  and  industrial  robots— 
the  FMS  was  greeted  with  a  yawn  by  VS. 
manufacturers.  The  Japanese  have  become 
the  implementers  par  excellence  of  this  new 
type  of  factory  automation  not  because  they 
are  great  technical  innovators,  which  they 
admits  they  are  not.  but  because  they  have 
moved  fast  in  putting  the  new  systems  into 
their  factories.  Once  again,  the  path  to  suc- 
cess in  a  new  manufacturing  method  leads 
through  those  Japanese  factories  set  up  as 
spotless  little  towns  with  flower  beds  and 
tree-lined  streets. 

A  visitor  to  Japan  these  days  finds  the 
new  manufacturing  systems  turning  out 
parts  for  machine  tools  in  Nagoya,  electric 
motors  near  Mount  Fuji,  diesel  cylinder 
blocks  in  Niigata,  and  many  other  products 
elsewhere.  In  most  cases  these  planU  run  on 
three  shifts.  During  the  day  skeleton  crews 
work  with  the  machines.  At  night  the  robote 
and  the  machines  work  alone. 

In  Fanuc  Ltd.'s  cavernous,  bumblebee- 
yellow  buildings  in  a  pine  forest  near  Mount 
Fuji,  automatic  machining  centers  and 
roboU  typically  toil  unattended  through  the 
night,  with  only  subdued  blue  warning 
lights  flsshlng  as  unmaruied  delivery  carts 
move  like  ghostly  messengers  through  the 
eerie  semldarkness.  This  plant,  one  of  two  in 
the  Fuji  complex,  makes  parts  for  robots 
and  machine  tools  (which  are  assembled 
manually,  however).  The  machining  oper- 
ation, occuplng  54.000  square  feet,  is  super- 
vised at  night  by  a  single  controller,  who 
watches  the  machines  on  closed-circuit  TV. 
If  something  goes  wrong,  he  can  shut  down 
that  particular  part  of  the  operation  and  re- 
route the  work  aroimd  it 

Some  Americans  think  that  Fanuc's  Fuji 
complex  is  Just  a  showcase.  Some  showcase. 
The  total  cost  of  the  plant  was  about  $32 
million,  including  the  cost  of  30  machining 
cells,  which  consist  of  computer-controlled 
machine  tools  loaded  and  tmloaded  by 
robots,  along  with  materials-handling 
robots,  monitors,  and  a  programmable  con- 
troller to  orchestrate  the  operation.  Fanuc 
estimates  that  it  probably  would  have 
needed  ten  times  the  capital  Investment  for 
the  same  output  with  conventional  manu- 
facturing. It  also  would  have  needed  ten 
times  its  labor  force  of  about  100.  In  this 
plant  one  employee  supervises  ten  machin- 
ing cells;  the  others  act  as  maintenance  men 
and  perform  assembly.  All  in  all,  the  plant 
is  about  five  times  as  productive  as  its  con- 
ventional counterpart  would  be. 

Across  the  street.  60  machining  cells  and 
101  robote  toil  In  a  big  two-story  facility 
automatically  machining  parte  and  assem- 
bling them  into  10,000  electric  motors  a 
month.  There  is  nothing  else  like  It  In  the 
world.  Men  perform  maintenance  functions 
here  in  the  daytime.  The  robote  work 
through  the  night,  in  sUence  marred  only 
by  hydraulic  sighs  and  the  slbllance  of  those 
automatic  carte.  The  first  floor  of  the  plant 
contains  the  machining  cells  and  52  robote. 
Machining  is  carried  out  on  about  900  types 
and  sizes  of  motor  parte,  in  lote  ranging 
from  20  to  1,000  unite.  Machined  parte  are 
temporarily  stored  in  an  automatic  ware- 
house;   they    are    automaticaUy    retrieved 


when  they  are  scheduled  for  assembly  on 
the  second  floor. 

Tamazaki  Machinery  Works  Ltd.  operates 
a  flexible  automation  plant  near  Nagoya 
that  makes  parte  of  computerised  numeri- 
cally controlled  lathes  and  machining  cen- 
ters; the  latter  combine  several  metalwork- 
Ing  machines  and  incorporate  automatic 
tool  changers.  In  the  di^time  12  workers 
man  the  $aO-milUon  plant.  At  night  only  a 
lone  watchman  with  a  flashlight  is  an  duty 
while  the  machines  keep  on  working. 

A  conventional  machining  system  with 
similar  production  volume,  according  to  Ta- 
mazaki. would  require  215  workers  and 
nearly  four  times  as  many  machines,  and 
would  take  three  months  to  turn  out  the 
parte  the  new  plant  makes  in  three  days. 
The  company  estimates  that  over  five  years 
of  operation  ite  plant  will  produce  after-tax 
proflte  of  $12  mHUon.  compared  with 
$800,000  for  a  conventional  plant  that  size. 
Tamazaki  is  now  transferring  this  technolo- 
gy to  ite  machine-tool-makinc  plant  in  Flor- 
ence. Kentucky— bad  news  for  Tamazaki's 
American  competitors. 

But  the  most  astonishing  Japanese  auto- 
mated factory  will  be  started  up  next  month 
by  Tamaaki  about  20  miles  from  ite  head- 
quarters near  Nagoya.  This  will  be  what 
TsunehilLO  "Tony"  Tamazaki.  the  personar 
ble  senior  executive  managing  director,  de- 
scribes as  his  company's  21st-century  facto- 
ry. The  new  plant's  66  computer-controlled 
machine  tools  and  34  robote  will  be  linked 
vU  a  fiber-optic  cable  with  the  computerized 
design  center  back  in  headquarters.  From 
there  the  flexible  factory  can  be  directed  to 
manufacture  the  required  types  of  parts— as 
well  as  to  make  the  tools  and  fixtures  to 
produce  the  parts— by  entering  into  the 
computer's  memory  names  of  various  ma- 
chine tool  models  scheduled  to  be  imxiuced 
and  prca^ng  a  few  buttons  to  get  produc- 
tion going.  The  Tamazaki  plant  will  be  the 
world's  first  automated  factory  to  be  run  by 
telephone  from  corporate  headquarters. 

The  plant  will  have  workmen,  to  be  sure: 
215  men  helping  produce  what  would  take 
2.500  in  a  conventional  factory.  At  maxi- 
mum capacity  the  plant  will  be  able  to  turn 
out  about  $230  million  of  machine  tools  a 
year.  But  production  is  so  organized  that 
sales  can  be  reduced  to  $80  million  a  year,  if 
need  be,  without  laying  off  workers.  The 
Tamazaki  plant  illustrates  yet  another 
aspect  of  economy  of  scope:  with  flexible 
automation,  a  manufacturer  can  economi- 
cally shrink  production  capacity  to  match 
lower  market  demand. 

Though  Japanese  machine  tool  makers 
are  the  most  ambitious  installers  of  flexible 
automation,  they  are  by  no  means  alone. 
FMS  is  spreading  throughout  Japanese 
manufacturing,  with  Panasonic  Miteubishi, 
and  other  consumer  and  industrial  goods 
producers  installing  the  new  systems. 

So  far,  nothing  even  remotely  comparable 
is  happening  in  manufacturing  in  the  U.S. 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Disturbingly, 
all  of  VS.  industry  can  boast  only  about  30 
flexible  manufacturing  systems  in  place;  in 
Japan  one  large  industrial  company.  Toyoda 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  has  more  than  30.  Pete 
David  Nitzan,  director  of  industrial  robotics 
at  the  research  and  consulting  firm  SRI 
International,  "We  are  facing  another  sput- 
nik—a Japanese  sputnik." 

The  growing  Japanese  lead  underscores 
frequently  heard  charges  that  U.S.  manag- 
ers are  too  remote  f  ror.n  technical  disciplines 
to  appreciate  the  potential  of  such  new 
technologies,  and  too  engrossed  with  short- 
run  financial  resulte  to  invest  in  them.  More 


often  than  not,  machine  tool  makers  report, 
executives  of  VS.  manufacturing  companies 
look  at  something  like  a  flexible  machining 
system  only  in  relation  to  the  narrowly  de- 
fined functions  of  the  conventional  tools  it 
might  replace— not  for  ite  potential  to  pro- 
vide a  different,  and  far  more  efficient,  or- 
ganisation of  the  manufacturing  process. 
"Coat  accounting  is  a  very  poor  language  to 
communicate  new  ideas  in."  observes  Paul 
R.  Haas,  vice  president  of  Kearney  & 
Trecker's  Q>ecial-producte  division. 

One  consequence  of  this  myopia  is  appar- 
ent in  the  aging  of  the  U.S.  machlite  tool 
stock.  "Many  American  factories  are  barrier 
reefs— one  old.  tired  technology  pUed  on  top 
of  another,"  says  James  A.  Baker,  the  exec- 
utive vice  president  in  charge  of  OKs  drive 
to  develop  automated  systems.  "Even  when 
they  build  new  factories.  Americans  tend  to 
use  the  same  old  machines,  shipping  them 
from  the  old  plant  to  the  new  plant." 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  Methuselah  of  machine 
tools:  more  than  34%  of  U.8.  tools  are  20  or 
more  yean  old.  the  highest  proportion  in 
any  major  induztrialiaed  nation.  Even  Eng- 
land is  better  off;  only  24%  of  ite  machine 
tools  are  similarly  ancient.  In  Japan,  only 
18%  of  machine  tools  are  20  or  more  years 
old:  61%  are  less  than  ten  years  old.  against 
31%  in  the  VS.  In  fact,  fewer  than  4%  of 
miTt»in»  tools  installed  in  the  U.S.  are  nu- 
merically controlled— though  the  concept 
has  been  commercially  available  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

The  art  of  »fn«g<"g  the  factory  is  no  less 
antiquated.  Fixated  by  the  short  run.  man- 
agers have  pursued  all  sorte  of  piecemeal  ef- 
f  orte  to  hold  down  ooste  without  st(q>ping  to 
map  out  systematic  ways  of  organizing  the 
factory  floor  for  more  efficiency,  too  often 
production  procedures  in  U.S.  factories 
appear  to  be  littie  more  than  accretions  of 
ad  hoc  solutions  to  probl«ns  ranging  from 
space  shortages  to  union-dictoted  work 
rules.  Managers  focus  obsessively  on  chip- 
ping away  at  direct  labor  coste  rather  than 
exploring  better  ways  to  organize  the  work 
force— or  investigating  the  extent  to  which 
new  technologies  are  making  direct  labor 
coste  less  important. 

Japanese  corporate  leaders,  by  contrast, 
tend  to  be  sympathetic  with  technical  disci- 
plines—a far  greater  proportion  of  them  are 
en^eers— and  they  have  more  freedom  to 
incur  short-run  coste  in  pursuit  of  long-run 
strategic  objectives.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  a  technology  like  flexible  auto- 
mation is  a  logical  extension  of  a  manufac- 
turing philosophy  that  views  the  production 
of  goods  as  a  seamless  activity  that  starts 
with  product  design  and  ends  with  support 
in  the  field— a  philosophy,  as  the  Japanese 
put  it.  of  "making  the  goods  flow  like 
water." 

"Japanese  management  takes  a  holistic 
view  of  manufacturing,"  says  James  F.  Lard- 
ner,  a  Deere  &  Co.  vice  president  who  super- 
vised a  major  restructuring  of  the  farm 
equipment  company's  manufacturing  oper- 
ation. "They  apply  logic  and  common  sense 
to  their  problems  rather  than  laboratory  in- 
vestigations and  discounted  cash-flow  calcu- 
lations." 

Even  before  they  began  to  adopt  flexible 
automation.  Japanese  plante  typically  em- 
ployed far  fewer  people  for  a  given  output 
than  American  and  European  plante.  The 
Japanese  were  able  to  do  that  by  reorganiz- 
ing production— including  the  placement  of 
machine  tools  on  factory  floors.  In  the  U.S. 
and  Europe  machine  tools  are  usually 
grouped  by  type,  and  parte  are  directed  to 
them   as   required.   The  Japanese   instead 
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element  of  the  Japanese  manu- 
p|iilosophy  is  the  famous  Just-in- 
,  the  system  in  which  materials 
are  delivered  as  required 
floor,   not  accumulated  and 
future  use.  (See  "Can  Detroit 
PoRTUKB.   February  8,    1982.) 
of  factory  space  is  usually 
storage,  the  savings  are  sub- 
there  is  much  more.  By  reduc- 
to  the  lowest  level  at  which 
am  be  sustained,  the  Japanese 
manufacturing  organizations  to 
E  roblems  previously  hidden.  For 
Japanese   already   practiced 
maintenance  on  their  machine 
unknown  in  the  U.S.  Just- 
forced  them  to  do  even  better 
flow-through  of  products  re- 
single  machine  to  function  per- 
time. 
Japanese  do  nothing  that  West- 
— if  they  only  decide  to  do  it. 
efficient   factories   using   the 
equipment  exist  in  the 
towering  like  islands  of  ex- 
sea  of  stagnation  and  yielding 
benefits  to  their  owners.  Take 
's  giant  new  tractor  assembly 
Vtlaterloo,  Iowa,  which  need  not 
seat  to  any  plant  in  any  indus- 
In  the  past  few  years.  Deere 
the    Waterloo    complex 
somewhat  chaotic  job  shop 
wo^ld-class    producer.    Deere    has 
million  into  the  complex,  $150 
into  the  2.1-million-square-foot 
l^ant.   Chassis   and   engines   re- 
sister  plants  are  joined  with 
and  bodies  made  at  Waterloo 
mechanical      behemoths. 
I  he  materials  handling  at  Water- 
computer  control.  E^h  part  or 
transmission,  wheels, 
is  automatically  assigned  to  a 
cuitomized   tractor  ordered  by  a 
retrieved  from  storage  and  deliv- 
to  the  assembly  line  just 
needed.  Putting  just-in-time  to 
has  cut  inventory  in  some  areas 
as  50%.  saving  millions  of  dol- 


I  utomation  allows  Deere  to  build 
least  twice  as  fast  as  before.  And 
the  company  a  new  agility: 
now  successfully   compete  not 
other  big  manufacturers  but 
'short-liners"  that  make  only 
implement   in   higher   volumes, 
the  company  right  now  is  bid- 
defense  contract  worth  hundreds 
3f  dollars.  If  it  wins  the  contract, 
making  bulldozers,  graders,  and 
construction  equipment  on  its 
automation  lines— putting  new 
such  esUblished  manufacturers 
and  Case. 
I  oanuf acturers   think   that   they 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
automation  to  reap  its  rewards, 
lAistaken.  They  can  begin  by  ac- 
smUler  machining  centers  to  mod- 
port  Ions  of  their  operations.  Clifford 


R.  Meyer,  president  and  chief  operating  of- 
ficer of  Cincinnati  Milacron,  recalls  his  de- 
light at  recently  visiting  one  of  his  client 
companies,  which  occupies  a  garage  at  the 
end  of  an  alley  in  a  Los  Angeles  suburb. 
Inside,  a  father-son  entrepreneurial  team 
mans  $450,000  worth  of  the  latest  computer- 
ized machine  tools— successfully  competing 
as  a  parts  supplier  to  aerospace  companies 
against  much  larger  firms  with  older  pro- 
duction equipment. 

Furthermore,  not  all  plants  that  install 
flexible  automation  have  to  be  started  from 
scratch.  GE,  Ford,  and  OM  are  among  the 
manufacturers  that  have  successfully  revi- 
talized old  plants  by  installing  new  machin- 
ery. Like  many  other  American  companies, 
GE  had  for  years  lagged  in  automating  its 
own  factories.  Some  old  GE  plants,  James 
Baker  notes,  "make  Santa's  workshop  look 
like  the  factory  of  the  future."  Today,  how- 
ever, OE  can  boast  new  table  successes  in 
converting  some  of  its  old  plants  into  what 
it  calls  "factories  with  a  future"— a  market- 
ing slogan  the  company  uses  to  impress 
upon  potential  customers  that  they  need 
not  build  entirely  new  factories  of  the 
future.  Its  meter  plant  in  New  Hampshire, 
modernized  at  a  cost  of  $25  million,  is  the 
epitome  of  an  antiquated  multistory  mill 
buUding.  Another  ancient  GE  plant,  the 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  locomotive  facility,  is 
being  transformed  with  a  $300-mlllion  in- 
vestment into  an  ultramodern  automated 
factory— inside  if  not  on  the  outside.  Build- 
ing a  batch  of  locomotive  frames  formerly 
took  about  70  skilled  machine  operators  16 
days;  the  newly  automated  factory  will  turn 
out  these  frames  in  a  day— untouched  by 
human  hands.  The  displaced  workers  are 
being  retrained  for  other,  more  sophisticat- 
ed jobs.  As  a  general  matter,  in  fact,  flexible 
automation  threatens  employment  less  than 
might  be  supposed.  The  U.S.  faces  a  short- 
age of  skilled  machinists  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade,  and  automation  of  assembly,  where 
semiskilled  jobs  predominate,  wiU  proceed 
much  more  slowly  than  automation  of  ma- 
chining. 

GM  is  also  advancing.  Last  October  it  in- 
stalled its  first  flexible  automation  system, 
an  Italian-built  Comau  system  with  three 
machining  centers,  at  the  Chevrolet  Gear 
and  Axle  Division  in  Detroit.  Almost  imme- 
diately GM  discovered  Just  how  valuable 
the  new  manufacturing  flexibility  can  be. 
When  an  outside  supplier  failed  to  deliver  a 
front-axle  component  up  to  quality  stand- 
ards. GM  brought  the  job  in-house.  It  de- 
signed and  built  the  tooling  for  the  compo- 
nent on  the  PMS  in  ten  weeks— a  job  that 
normally  would  have  taken  up  to  a  year. 

As  yet,  such  examples  are  rare  exceptions. 
The  majority  of  U.S.  manufacturers  either 
do  not  yet  grasp  the  significance  of  the  new 
technologies  or  do  not  want  to  invest  while 
money  is  still  expensive  and  future  markets 
uncertain.  Moreover,  there  are  still  no  turn- 
key flexible  manufacturing  systems  avail- 
able. Installation  of  big  systems  requires 
skilled  people  not  all  companies  may  have 
on  hand. 

But  as  GE's  Baker  argues:  "We're  nuining 
out  of  time  and  excuses."  The  price  of  delay 
may  t>e  disaster,  as  the  experience  of  some 
American  machine  tool  manufacturers 
shows.  During  the  l»70's  the  Japanese 
became  the  world's  first  mass  producers  of 
computerized  machine  tools.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  U.S.  machine  tool  makers-small 
companies,  in  the  main— plodded  along 
using  old  technologies  and  methods,  the 
Japanese  redesigned  their  tools  for  easier 
manufacturing    with    flexible    automation 


and  equipped  these  tools  with  advanced  yet 
simple  electronic  controls  that  the  humblest 
Job  shop  could  understand.  Then,  in  the  late 
1970s,  the  Japanese  caught  the  U.S.  tool- 
makers  napping  in  the  midst  of  a  capacity 
crunch,  with  delivery  times  stretched  up  to 
two  years. 

The  Japanese,  to  be  sure,  played  an  addi- 
tional trump.  Their  machine  tool  industry 
had  been  mobilized  by  Japan's  Ministry  of 
IntemaUonal  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI) 
into  a  cartel  and  bolstered  with  millions  of 
dollars  in  government  funds,  as  shown  in 
documents  obtained  in  Japan  by  lawyers  for 
Houdaille  Industries,  the  U.S.  machine  tool 
maker  that  has  asked  President  Reagan  to 
deny  investment  tax  credits  for  some  Japa- 
nese tools  sold  in  the  U.S.  (see  The  Wash- 
ington Connection,  Fortune.  February  7). 

This  double-barreled  assault  left  U.S. 
makers  of  numerically  controlled  machining 
centers  and  lathes  In  shambles.  By  the  end 
of  last  year  the  agile  Japanese  had  captured 
more  than  50%  of  the  U.S.  market  for  those 
machines.  The  U.S.  machine  tool  industry 
has  lost  its  erstwhile  position  as  the  world's 
leading  producer  to  competitors  not  only  in 
Japan  but  also  in  Europe  and  even  Taiwan. 
(See  graph  on  page  60.) 

The  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
usually  not  given  to  alarmist  statements,  in 
a  report  soon  to  be  issued  calls  the  Japanese 
and  other  foreign  inroads  "a  very  threaten- 
ing development  that  could  seriously  endan- 
ger the  future  economic  security  of  the 
American  Industry."  The  reason  for  concern 
Is  simple:  the  machine  tool  industry  is  cen- 
tral to  the  growth  of  all  manufacturing. 

There  will  be  more  Japanese  surprises  In 
the  years  to  come.  This  October,  for  in- 
stance, the  Japanese  government's  mechani- 
cal eitgineerlng  laboratory  near  Tokyo  will 
unveil  a  small  prototype  factory  of  the 
future  where  novel,  laser-equipped  machine 
tools  will  take  production  automation  a  big 
step  beyond  where  it  is  now.  The  new  ma- 
chines will  perform  metalworking  processes 
now  done  separately— such  as  turning,  drill- 
ing, and  milling- all  at  once,  cutting  batch 
production  time  of  metal  parts  in  half  and 
reducing  the  number  of  production  process- 
es by  60%.  Lab  director  Minori  Kanai,  with 
400  researchers  on  the  $60-miUion  project, 
says  he  doesn't  know  of  any  similar  research 
into  factory  automation  on  this  scale  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  he  predicts 
that  the  brand-new  tools  will  be  on  the  Jap- 
anese market  in  three  to  five  years. 

Awareness  is  spreading  among  U.S.  manu- 
facturers that  time  is  running  short  to  reor- 
ganize production  processes  and  begin  in- 
vestment programs  for  new  technology.  Sur- 
veys show  growing  interest  in  new  machine 
tool  purchases.  Machine  tool  builders,  stUl 
shocked  by  recession,  are  cautious.  But  the 
new  high-technology  entrants  are  optimis- 
tic, indeed.  They  expect  sales  of  accessories 
alone — robots,  computer  controls,  and  mate- 
rials-handling systems— to  soar  to  $30  bil- 
lion worldwide  by  1990,  compared  with  last 
year's  total  of  only  $4  billion.  That  would  be 
great  news  for  almost  everyone— toolmak- 
ers.  their  stockholders,  manufacturers,  and 
the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole. 

WHKRZ  ROBOTS  CAN'T  TET  COMPETE 

The  plant  looks  like  the  industrial  exhibit 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  come  to  life, 
so  old  is  much  of  its  machinery.  But  in  a 
world  being  engulfed  by  computerized  auto- 
mation, Briggs  Si  Stratton  Corp.'s  maverick 
Wauwatosa.  Wisconsin,  factory  towers  as  a 
stronghold  of  human  skill,  agility— and  high 
productivity. 


Briggs  A  Stratton  is  the  world's  leading 
and  lowest-cost  producer  of  small  engines. 
The  company  has  been  consistently  profita- 
ble; In  its  last  fiscal  year  It  totted  up  a  net 
of  $39.4  million  on  sales  of  $636  million.  On 
last  year's  Fobtumk  500.  It  ranked  443nd  In 
sales  but  167th  In  total  return  to  Investors. 

The  company's  secret  technology  Is  the 
most  flexible  of  aU  manufacturing  systems: 
the  human  being.  "We  find  that  people  are 
best  at  doing  the  work  that  needs  dexterity 
and  a  lot  of  repetition,"  says  Laveme  J. 
Socks,  Briggs  ft  Stratton's  executive  vice 
president  for  manufacturing.  "We  will  con- 
sider automation  wherever  possible,  practi- 
cal, economical.  But  If  you  are  talking  about 
one  of  those  unmanned  factories,  youll 
never  see  our  operation  all  automated  like 
that" 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that  the  firm's  prin- 
cipal products,  small  air-cooled  engines  used 
mainly  In  lawn  movers  and  garden  tractors, 
do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  automa- 
tion—at least  in  assembly.  WhUe  It  Is  Uve 
that  Fanuc  Ltd.  In  Japan  assembles  electric 
motors  with  robots.  Internal  combustion  en- 
gines are  more  complicated.  Even  the  small 
one-  and  two-cylinder  Briggs  &  Stratton  en- 
gines have  as  many  as  500  parts. 

But  Briggs  A  Stratton  has  also  achieved 
robotlike  productivity  by  astute  manage- 
ment of  its  factory.  It  minimises  the 
number  of  managers,  and  those  managers, 
as  Socks  puts  It.  "communicate  with  the 
workers  constantly-on  the  floor."  QuaUty 
control  Is  bolstered  through  employee  par- 
ticipation. Housekeeping  awards  are  Issued 
to  keep  the  plant  dean. 

The  mainstay  of  this  policy  Is  a  piecework 
incentive  system,  and  visitors  invariably 
marvel  at  the  intensity  of  the  work  force. 
Workers  don't  linger  over  coffee  breaks 
(there's  only  one  a  day.  of  six  minutes'  dura- 
tion). Says  one  impressed  visitor  "They 
even  run  to  and  from  the  bathrooms."  Sixty 
pert:ent  are  on  either  group  or  individual  In- 
centive pay;  some  workers  earn  as  much  as 
$30,000  a  year.  The  union,  local  232  of  the 
Allied  Industrial  Workers,  has  no  problem 
with  piecework.  "The  people  have  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Incentive  plans,"  says  a  union 
offlclaL 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  though,  how  long 
the  people  at  Briggs  dc  Stratton  can  hold 
out  against  the  new  machines.  There's  noth- 
ing In  theory  to  stop  others— the  Japanese, 
for  Instance— from  redesigning  engines  for 
easier  automatic  assembly.* 


•yEAR  OP  THE  BIBLE 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  On  February  3, 
1983  President  Reagan,  at  the  Nation- 
al Prayer  Breakfast,  signed  a  procla- 
maUon  declaring  1983  as  the  Tear  of 
the  Bible.  The  President  also  agreed  to 
serve  as  the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Year  of  the  Bible  executive  commit- 
tee. 

This  Presidential  proclamation  fol- 
lowed the  unanimous  congressional 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
declare  1983  as  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 
These  two  developments  underscore 
that  we  are  at  a  unique  point  in  our 
spiritual  development  as  a  nation. 

This  Nation  was  settled  by  immi- 
grants seeking  religious  freedom.  Our 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  well  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
embraced  concepts  of  civil  government 
that  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 


tures. As  a  nation  we  have  been  led  by 
great  leaders— among  them  Presidents 
Washington,  Jackson.  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson— who  perscmally  knew  and 
iMld  tribute  to  the  surpassing  influ- 
ence that  the  Bible  is.  in  the  words  of 
President  Jackson,  "the  rock  on  which 
our  Republic  rests." 

Now  we  are  beginning  our  third  cen- 
tury as  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights.  The  challenges  we  face  in  this 
third  century  of  government  are  as 
great  as  those  faced  and  met  in  our 
first  century.  Those  challenges  of  the 
late  1700's— economic  recovery,  inter- 
national tension,  trade  expansion, 
preservation  of  religious  freedom  and 
all  the  rest— were  met  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Providence  of  God.  and 
our  faith  and  trust  in  Him. 

1983  can  be  a  year  of  spiritual  re- 
newal as  a  nation,  and  is  a  principal 
reason  why  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  declared  1983  as  the  Year  of 
the  Bible. 

This  theme  was  underscored  by 
three  speeches  at  the  Just  concluded 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Religious  Broadcasters.  In  these 
speeches,  a  Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  leader  spoke  about  this  Na- 
tion's great  need  to  study  and  volun- 
tarily apply  the  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  and  read  the  three 
speeches  following  my  remarks.  One  is 
by  Dr.  Bill  Bright,  chairman  of  the 
Year  of  the  Bible,  and  the  president  of 
the  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ;  the 
second  Is  by  Rev.  John  Burke,  O.P., 
executive  director  of  the  Word  of  God 
Institute;  the  third  is  by  Rabbi  Joshua 
Haberman,  senior  rabbi  of  the  Wash- 
ington Hebrew  Congregation.  Their  re- 
marks are  truly  inspiring.  Please  take 
a  few  minutes  to  read  their  remarks. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Pmcpabsd  Text  or  Abdrsss  bt  Dr.  Bnx 
Bright  io  Opkhiho  Worship  Service  or 
1983  Natiohal  Rkugious  Broadcasters 
cohtbrtioh 

Greetings— In  the  love  and  Joy  of  our 
risen  savlori 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  ad- 
dress this  opening  service  of  the  1983  Na- 
tional Religious  Broadcasters  Convention. 
In  part.  I  am  delighted  because  here  In  this 
audience  and  in  this  organization  are  a 
great  many  people  who  have  been  dear 
friends  of  Vonette's  and  mine  across  the 
years.  Being  among  friends  is  one  of  life's 
greatest  blessings. 

But  I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  Na- 
tional Religious  Broadcasters  are— togeth- 
er—quite  possibly  the  most  strategically  im- 
portant group  in  the  nation  in  terms  of 
what  path  America  will  take  in  the  area  of 
faith  and  values.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  about  an 
historic  opportunity  that  broadcasters  will 
have  this  year  to  influence  the  nation  for 
good. 
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NRB  President  Brandt  OusUvson  and  Ex- 
ecutive Dlrectw  Ben  Armstrong,  In  their 
words  of  welcome  to  us,  listed  three  consid- 
erations that  have  influenced  the  schedule 
of  this  year's  convention— whose  theme,  of 
course.  Is  "Christian  Media:  Facing  the 
Future  With  the  Bible." 

Those  three  considerations  that  shaped 
this  year's  convention  schedule  are: 

(1)  The  fact  that  this  year  marks  the 
NRB's  40th  annlversarr, 

(2)  The  designation  of  1983  as  a  naUonal 
"Tear  of  the  Bible"  by  acUon  of  Congress 
and  the  President; 

(3)  The  role  of  the  new  technology  in 
charting  the  future  course  of  Christian 
media. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
second  of  these  points:  the  designation  of 
1983  as  "The  Tear  of  the  Bible"  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  you  may  be  only  slightly  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  Congress  last  year  ap- 
proved a  Joint  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  declare  1983  a  national  "Tear 
of  the  Bible."  TttaX  resolution  was  not  long, 
but  it  was  eloqumt,  and  I  would  like  for  you 
to  hear  what  it  said: 
Read  the  resolution. 

Senator  BlU  Armstrong  of  Colorado  was 
the  primary  sponsor  of  the  resolution  In  the 
Senate,  Congressman  Carlos  Moorhead  was 
the  primary  sponsor  In  the  House  of  Retwe- 
sentatlves.  Their  co-sponsors  included  col- 
leagues of  both  parties.  The  resolution  went 
to  the  President  for  signature  this  fall,  and 
President  Reagan  signed  It  Into  Uw  October 
4. 

Why  would  those  who  represent  our 
nation  at  the  highest  level  of  leadership 
take  this  action?  What  is  it  about  the  Bible 
and  its  role  in  our  national  life  that  would 
move  them  to  honor  it  in  this  way  and  en- 
courage Americans  to  make  time  to  read 
and  study  It,  and  a^dy  Its  teachings  in  their 
Uves? 

There  were  30  sponsors  in  the  Senate,  318 
in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  and.  of 
course,  only  they  themselves  would  be  able 
to  say  with  authority  why  they  felt  that 
this  resolution  was  important  enough  for 
them  to  give  it  their  names  and  influence. 
The  same  is  true  of  President  Reagan.  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  speak  for  them. 

But  I  suspect  that  each  of  those  who  had 
something  to  do  with  seeing  this  Joint  reso- 
lution pass  and  ultimately  be  signed  into 
law  did  so  because  he  or  she  shared  the  view 
of  President  Andrew  Jackson  that  the  Bible 
was  "the  rock  on  which  our  Republic  rests," 

Nothing  could  be  a  more  accurate  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  the  American  nation  than 
President  Jackson's  statement.  Let's  look 
for  a  few  minutes  at  this  Book  of  Books— 
what  its  character  is,  and  what  role  it  has 
played  in  our  history. 

Let  me  first  speak  of  It  as  a  Christian  to 
fellow  Christians.  To  those  who  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  course,  the  Bible  holds 
a  place  that  no  other  book  holds,  for  to  us  it 
is  the  divinely  inspired.  Holy  Word  of  God. 

Over  the  centuries  for  some  3.000  years, 
hundreds  of  millions  have  believed,  as  do 
hundreds  of  millions  throughout  the  world 
today,  that  the  Bible  is  a  supernatural,  holy 
revelation  from  Almighty  God. 

We  believe: 

It  proclaims  God's  love  for  man. 

It  expresses  God's  hatred  for  sin. 

It  describes  God's  plan  for  men  and  na- 
tions. 

It  promises  forgiveness  to  all  who  confess 
their  sin. 
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It  claims  pvdon.  petice,  purpose,  and 
power  for  a  1  who  live  before  him  In  faith 
and  obedlen  «. 

It  promlM  B  and  aaaures  eternal  life  to  all 
who  in  fait;  k  follow  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior 
and  Lord. 

This    holj .    inspired,   supematurally    re- 
vealed Won  I  of  Ood.  the  Bible,  is  peerless, 
incomparab  e.  and  filled  with  power— 
The  truth  of  its  content. 
The  beaut  i  of  ite  language. 
The  Ufe-(ivlng  message  that  has  come 
through  its  Inspired  authors. 

Are  still  changing  the  lives  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions aroun<  the  world  who  believe  its  prom- 
ises and  obe  i  its  commands. 

Apart  fro  n  the  Bible,  we  would  have  no 
knowledge  i  if  the  triune  God— Father.  Son, 
and  Holy  Sj  irit— 

We  woul<i  not  know  that  Ood  is  holy, 
loving,  sov 'reign,  omnipotent,  and  ever 
present  wltl  i  us— 

We  would  have  no  certainty  of  the  deity 
of  our  Lon  Jesus  Christ.  His  virgin  birth. 
His  sinless  1  If  e.  His  miracles.  His  incompara- 
ble teachlrgs.  His  vicarious  and  atoning 
death  for  o  ir  sins.  His  bodily  Resurrection, 
His  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  the  place  of  power. 

And  we  t  ould  have  no  assurance  of  His 
personal  rei  um  in  power  and  glory. 

Apart  frc  m  the  Bible  we  would  have  no 
knowledge  ( if  the  person  and  ministry  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ,  who  -emjwwers  us  to  live  holy 
lives  and  t3  be  fruitful  witnesses  for  the 
glory  of  Go  1. 

Apart  frim  the  Bible,  man  would  not 
know  of  tlie  existence  of  heaven  and  hell, 
and  the  coisequences  of  his  depravity  and 
sin— of  the  gracious  gift  of  God's  only  Son. 
the  Lord  J  isus  Christ,  Who  died  to  forgive 
our  sins  ar  d  liberate  us  from  the  darkness 
and  gloom  af  Satan's  kingdom  into  Christ's 
kingdom  of  light- 
Apart  fro  m  the  Bible,  we  would  not  know 
how  to  pray,  repent,  and  experience  the  love 
and  forgiveness  of  Ood  and  the  reality  of 
eternal  life 

A  great  r^any  of  America's  most  outstand- 
ing leader*  through  the  years  have  paid 
tribute  to  t  (le  Importance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. It  ii  worth  recalling  what  some  of 
them  have  said. 

One  of  tl  lose  who  spoke  of  its  vital  impor- 
tance was  President  George  Washington, 
who  made  t  a  practice  to  read  the  Bible  reg- 
ularly. Abaham  Lincoln  called  the  Bible 
"the  best  1 1ft  God  has  ever  given  to  man." 
Noah  W<  bster.  one  of  the  most  influential 
figures  in  he  early  decades  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, said  that:  "The  moral  principles  and 
precepts  c  mtalned  in  the  Scriptures  ought 
to  form  tl  e  basis  of  all  our  civU  constitu- 
tions and  laws.  All  the  miseries  and  evils 
which  men  suffer  from  vice,  crime,  ambi- 
tion, injusiice.  oppression,  slavery  and  war. 
proceed  frpm  their  despising  or  neglecting 
the  precepts  contained  in  the  bible." 

It  is  intA^sting  in  this  regard  to  see  how 
the  Continental  Congress  handled  an  un- 
usual an<j  unforeseen  problem  that  was 
brought  U  them  in  July  1777.  The  war  had 
cut  off  tra  le  with  England,  of  course,  which 
was  the  in  tin  source  of  Bibles  for  the  colo- 
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nies. 

Concern  k1  about  how  the  freeze  in  trade 
would  affKt  the  supply  of  Bibles,  three 
Philadelpl  ila  clergymen  petitioned  Congress 
in  the  sun  imer  of  1777  to  ask  that  Congress 
make  it  p  isslble  for  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
to  be  prln  «d  in  America  and  sold  nearly  as 
inexpensively  as  the  imported  Bibles. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee 
which    Included    John    Adams,    later    our 


second  President.  When  tbe  committee  re- 
ported to  the  full  CongrcM  two  months 
later,  they  said  that  "the  use  of  the  Bible  is 
so  universal  and  its  importance  so  great" 
that  the  peUUon  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. 

In  fact,  the  committee  recommended  that 
Congress  order  the  imporUtlon  of  20.000 
Bibles  from  Holland,  Scotland,  or  elsewhere 
to  meet  the  anticipated  need,  and  Congress 
adopted  their  recommendation. 

Five  years  later,  in  1783.  Robert  Altken 
printed  the  first  English  language  Bible  to 
be  published  in  America.  Printing  English 
Bibles  was  illegal  In  America  before  the 
Revolution,  and  Altken's  publication  of  the 
Scriptures  was  both  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  Congress. 

Five  years  later,  the  war  had  been  won, 
the  colonies  were  free  of  outside  control, 
and  they  were  struggling  to  agree  on  the 
terms  of  a  Constitution  by  which  they  could 
govern  themselves.  Delegates  had  been 
elected  to  a  Constitutional  Convention,  but 
it  quickly  became  apparent  that  there  were 
great  differences  in  outlook  and  Interests 
among  the  various  colonies,  and  the  conven- 
tion was  at  the  point  of  breaking  down  en- 
tirely when  Benjamin  Franklin  roae  to  his 
feet. 

Less  than  four  months  ago.  the  late  Leon 
Jaworsld  quoted  Franklin's  words  In  an  ad- 
dress that  Mr.  Jaworskl  made  to  a  Prayer 
Breakfast  in  Houston.  His  comment  at  that 
time  was  that  he  was  "at  a  loss  to  know  why 
this  eloquent  and  moving  appeal  has  not 
been  given  greater  pronUnence  in  history." 

I  share  his  feeling,  and  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while to  Usten  some  200  years  later  to  what 
Franklin  said: 

"In  this  situation  of  this  Assembly."  he 
addressed  the  delegates  to  the  Constitution- 
al Convention,  "groping  as  it  were  in  the 
dark  to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able 
to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us.  how 
has  it  happened  .  .  .  That  we  have  not  hith- 
erto once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to 
the  Father  of  lights,  to  illuminate  our  un- 
derstanding? 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of 
danger,  we  had  daily  prayer  in  this  room  for 
the  Divine  protection.  Our  prayers  .  .  .  were 
heard,  and  they  were  graciously  answered. 
All  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  struggle 
must  have  observed  frequent  Instances  of  a 
superintending  Providence  in  our  favor.  To 
that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  op- 
portunity of  consulting  la  peace  on  the 
means  of  esUblishing  our  future  national 
feUcity." 

Franklin  continued:  "And  have  we  now 
forgotten  that  powerful  Friend?  Or  do  we 
imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  His  assist- 
ance? I  have  lived  ...  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth— that  Ood  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

"And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable 
that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?  We 
have  Ijeen  assured  ...  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings that  'except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it." " 

Franklin  then  moved  that  the  Convention 
make  a  practice  of  beginning  its  delibera- 
tions with  prayer. 

His  appeal  proved  to  be  a  turning  point 
for  the  convention.  The  convention  did 
begin  to  open  with  prayer,  and  the  impact 
of  what  this  senior  statesman  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary era  had  said  went  far  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  convention  to  complete  its 
work  and  give  us  the  Constitution  we  so 
cherish. 


A  few  decwiea  later,  the  hl«hly  educated 
and  peicepUve  Alexis  De  TooquevUle  was 
sent  to  the  United  SUtes  by  tbe  French 
government  to  study  our  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries. But  he  became  intrigued  by  our 
country  and  iU  form  of  govormient.  and  so 
he  went  much  time  studying  and  analysing 
life  in  America.  His  findings  were  published 
in  his  classic  study,  "Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica." 

As  Mr.  Jaworskl  noted  ta  his  remarks  to 
the  Houston  prayer  breakfast  in  November, 
scholars  have  commented  that  the  result  of 
De  TocquevUle's  visit  to  America  and  the 
writings  that  followed  it  brought  forth  not 
only  "the  greatest  book  ever  written  on 
America,  but  probably  the  greatest  on  any 
national  polity  and  culture." 

De  TocquevUle's  findings  are  fascinating, 
and  his  conclusion  about  the  secret  of 
America's  greatness,  as  he  saw  it.  is  some- 
thing that  every  generation  of  Americans 
needs  to  read  and  memorize. 

He  wrote  that  he  had  searched  for  the 
greatness  and  the  genius  of  the  nation  in 
our  harbors  and  rivers,  our  fertile  fields  and 
boundless  forests,  but  it  was  not  there. 

He  next  looked  for  it  in  our  rich  mines 
and  vast  world  commerce,  but  still  he  could 
not  find  it.  Then  he  looked  for  this  secret  of 
America's  greatness  and  uniqueness  in  our 
public  school  system  and  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  then  in  our  Congress  and  in 
the  Constitution.  Still,  he  could  not  find 
that  special  spark  he  was  searching  for. 

He  did  not  find  it.  he  wrote.  untU  he 
turned  to  the  nation's  churches  and  found 
their  pulpits,  as  he  said,  "aflame  with  right- 
eousness." He  concluded:  "America  is  great 
because  America  is  good,  and  if  America 
ever  ceases  to  be  good.  America  will  cease  to 
be  great." 

The  kind  of  "goodness"  that  De  Tocque- 
ville  would  have  had  in  mind  is  the  kind 
that  Is  found  In  such  places  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandmenU.  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

Today,  as  our  nation  is  faced  with  such 
gargantuan  problems,  we  seldom  seem  to 
turn  to  these  sources  for  guidance.  And  yet 
their  words  ring  true  and  sure,  as  they  have 
for  hundreds  of  years: 

"Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  Oods  before 
me. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  Ood  in  vain. 
"Remember  the  sabbath  day.  to  keep  it 

holy. 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kilL 

"Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  steal. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  covet. 

And  then,  from  the  New  Testament,  the 
words  of  Jesus:  "All  things  whatever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you.  do  ye 
even  so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets." 

A  survey  by  George  Gallup  a  few  years 
ago.  commissioned  by  Christianity  Today 
magazine,  found  that  45%  of  the  general 
public  could  name  only  four  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  or  fewer.  Among  those  sur- 
veyed who  said  they  were  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  the  figures  were  within  a  very 
few  percentage  points  of  the  same  disturb- 
ing figure. 

Not  long  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran 
an  editorial  pointing  to  the  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  SUtes  who  identified 
themselves   as   bom-again   Christians   and 
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contraitlng  that  figure  with  the  monumen- 
tal moral  and  aptritual  problems  that  were 
confronting  the  nation.  If  there  are  so  many 
belleven.  the  Journal  asked,  where  is  their 
influenee? 

Perhaps  a  big  part  of  the  answer  to  that 
question  Ues  in  the  Gallup  Poll's  findings 
about  the  surprisingly  low  level  of  BibUcal 
knowledge— even  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

It  is  not  that  the  Bible  is  no  longer  being 
bought  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  baa  been 
the  world's  best  seller  for  many,  many 
years,  with  hundreds  of  mUllona  of  Bibles 
and  Scripture  portions  distributed  in  hun- 
dreds of  languages.  The  entire  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  almost  MO  languages, 
and  portions  of  Scripture  are  available  in 
more  than  1.700  languages! 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  It  is  simply 
not  being  read  and  studied,  as  it  once  was, 
and  that  its  teachings  are  not  being  applied 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  honor  it  with  their 
words. 

The  same  Oallup  Poll  found  that  52%  of 
the  general  public  read  the  Bible  less  than 
once  a  month— or  never.  Even  among  those 
who  identified  themselves  as  either  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic  Christians,  the  percentages 
of  those  who  read  the  Bible  this  rarely  were 
above  40%. 

As  far  as  the  appUcaUon  of  the  Scriptures' 
teachings  are  concerned.  President  Reagan 
had  a  pertinent  comment  In  a  speech  sever- 
al months  ago  at  Kansas  State  University. 
The  President  pointed  to  "thousands  and 
thousands"  of  laws  passed  since  our  nation's 
founding,  then  declared:  "If  we'd  dmply 
adhere  to  the  Ten  Commandments  that 
Moses  brought  down  from  the  mountain, 
and  the  admonition  of  the  Man  from  Gali- 
lee to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you,  we  might  solve  an  awful 
lot  of  problems  with  a  lot  less  government" 
in  the  language  of  the  Joint  resolution 
made  clear,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  national 
"Year  of  the  Bible"  observance  to  encour- 
age every  American  to  study  the  Scriptures 
and  apply  its  teaching  in  their  own  Uvea. 
What  each  person  will  do  with  that  encour- 
agement is  totally  up  to  him.  but  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  a  great  many  Americans  will 
take  a  fresh  look— or  a  first  look— at  the 
Bible. 

It  is  interesting  that  millions  of  people 
who  have  never  even  considered  reading  the 
Scriptures— and  who  do  not  consider  them 
to  be  sacred  writing— have  nonetheless  ben- 
efited from  them  greatly— although  they 
probably  have  no  idea  that  this  is  so. 

F^r  that  matter,  even  those  who  do  con- 
sider the  Scriptures  to  be  God's  Holy  Word 
probably  do  not  realize  Just  how  much  the 
Bible  has  done  to  enrich  their  lives— apart 
from  the  spiritual  richness  that  comes  from 
the  reading  and  study  of  God's  Word. 

For  example,  take  the  area  of  education 
and  literacy. 

The  desire  to  enable  men  and  women  to 
be  able  to  read  God's  Word  has  probably 
been  the  greatest  stimulus  to  education  and 
the  spread  of  literacy  in  history. 

Sharing  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  has 
been  the  motlvaUon  down  through  the  cen- 
turies for  the  establishment  of  countless 
schools  and  InsUtuUons  of  higher  learning. 
Ptor  centuries,  the  Scriptures  were  held  to 
be  by  far  the  most  important  "textbook" 
that  a  student  could  use.  For  many  thou- 
sands of  people  In  past  centuries.  I'm  sure, 
the  Bible  was  their  only  textbook.  And  they 
had  the  best!  ^  „  ... 

T^ith""g  others  to  learn  to  read  Gods 
Word  for  themselves  has  also  prompted  the 


work  of  thousands  of  Bible  translators,  of 
course.  These  are  unsung  heroes  not  only  of 
the  faith  but  of  education  and  literacy,  who 
have  given  years  and  aomrtimw  their  very 
lives  to  develop  wrtttoi  languages  for  those 
who  had  no  written  language. 

The  process  Is  this:  a  translator  goes  to 
live  with  a  tribe  or  people  who  have  no  writ- 
ten language,  and  be  stays  until  he  is  able 
to  develop  an  alphabet  and  written  lan- 
guage for  them.  Then  be  translates  tbe 
Scriptures  or  a  part  of  tbe  Sertptures  into 
that  languace.  And  finally,  of  course,  be 
must  teach  the  people  to  read  that  lan- 
guage. 

This  is  often  a  process  of  many  years,  and 
it  sometimes  takes  more  than  one  or  two 
translaton  to  complete  the  work. 

Today  alone,  more  than  4.000  Wydiffe 
Bible  Translators  worldwide  are  laboring  to 
do  that  work  In  more  than  TOO  languaces. 

I  mentl(H>ed  earlier  that  at  least  some  part 
of  the  Scriptures— at  least  one  book— has 
been  translated  into  some  1.740  langoagea. 
and  tbe  full  BRde  is  available  now  In  at  least 
277  languages. 

Imagine  If  you  will  how  many  people  have 
found  a  written  language  of  their  own.  and 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  it  through  the 
efforts  that  have  produced  these  Bible 
translations  over  the  years. 
Or  take  the  area  of  health. 
One  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  the 
development  of  better  health  care  worid- 
wlde  has  also  been  the  influence  of  the 
Bible,  through  its  emphasis  on  love  and 
compassion  toward  those  who  are  suffering. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  know  bow  many 
thousands  of  hospitals  and  dlnlcs.  and  even 
smaller  works,  had  been  founded  in  every 
comer  of  the  world  because  hearts  had  been 
touched  by  God's  Word.  But  that  number 
must  be  very  great  Indeed. 

Apart  from  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  through  the  centuries  who  have  en- 
tered conventional  medical  work  of  some 
kind  because  their  lives  have  been  touched 
by  the  love  of  God  as  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  is  a  long  honor  roll  of  those 
who  have  given  years  of  their  lives  in  the 
field  of  missionary  medicine. 
To  mention  only  two. . . 
The  name  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweitaer  is 
known  around  the  world.  This  brilliant 
Swiss  musician,  in  his  day  the  foremost 
organ  interpreter  of  Bach  anywhere,  left  a 
fine  career  opportimity  to  study  medicine 
and  spend  his  best  years  helping  reUeve  the 
suffering  of  those  afflicted  with  leprosy  In 
West  Africa.  He  did  so  In  Christ's  name. 

Closer  to  home,  many  In  this  room  prob- 
ably knew  personally  Dr.  Nelson  Bell,  father 
of  Ruth  Graham  and  a  beloved  missionary 
doctor  In  China  for  a  number  of  years 
before  World  War  n. 

These  are  but  two  examples  among  so 
many  that  could  be  named. 
Or  take  the  field  of  social  JusUce. 
Spiritual  vitality  and  a  high  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  Scriptures  have  time  and 
sgain  been  accompanied  by  a  vital  concern 
not  only  for  others'  spiritual  sUte  but  the 
other  conditions  of  their  lives  as  welL 

In  both  England  and  the  United  SUtes, 
for  Instance,  much  of  the  leadership  in  the 
drive  to  end  the  slave  trade  and  abolish  slav- 
ery itself  came  from  those  with  deeply  held 
faith  in  God  and  a  conviction  that  slavery 
was  Inebnslstent  with  His  Word. 

In  similar  causes  over  the  years.  Including 
the  efforts  to  secure  Justice  in  both  the  po- 
litical and  economic  areas  of  life,  much  of 
the  leadership  has  again  come  from  those 
who  f  oUowed  God  and  the  Scriptures. 


Here  in  our  own  country,  the  evldenee  is 
all  around  us.  If  you  doubt  it  check  the 
yellow  pages  of  a  telephone  book  in  any 
V&  dty— Washington  U  a  wofidertul  exam- 
ple, and  tbe  melting  pot  of  New  York  is 
even  better— and  look  for  the  names  of 
tfhoftlt.  boapttala,  and  organizations  whose 
work  Is  in  tbe  fields  of  compassion  and 
social  Justice. 

Tou  will  find  that  many  bear  the  mark  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  very  names.  If  you 
bad  time  enough  to  Investigate  further,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  would  also  find  that 
even  In  Institutions  and  agencies  with  noth- 
ing In  their  titles  to  link  them  with  God's 
word,  many  on  their  staffs  are  serving  in 
those  fields  out  of  oonvteUons  very  much  re- 
lated to  their  understanding  of  the  Bible's 
teacbinga. 

But  tt  is  probably  easiest  of  aU  to  forget 
the  moat  important  way— apart  from  the 
Bible's  ability  to  lead  man  to  God— that  the 
Scriptures  have  blessed  mankind  and  our 
nation  In  particular. 

How  often  do  we  remember  that  the  con- 
cept of  human  dignity  itself,  on  which  the 
principle  of  freedom  depends,  U  rooted  in 
the  Word  of  God? 

Just  as  tbe  Impetus  toward  education, 
better  health  care,  and  social  Justice  was  to 
such  a  large  extent  rooted  in  the  Bible's  em- 
phaslB  on  love  of  neighbor  and  compassion 
for  these  who  need  help,  so  the  belief  that 
man  should  be  free  did  not  Just  spring  up 
from  nowhere. 

The  belief  that  man  should  l>e  free  comes 
from  the  underlying  belief  that  man  is  a 
creature  with  inherent  dignity  who  has  "in- 
alienable rights"  and  who  is  worthy  of  re- 
spect and  consideration. 

That  belief  Is  not  a  universal  conviction. 
Far  from  it  Look  around  the  worid.  Nazism 
didn't  believe  it  Nor  does  communism.  Nor 
does  any  totalitarian  ruler  or  political 
system. 

The  belief  that  man  has  intrinsic  worth 
comes  from  the  conviction  that 

"Man  and  all  the  worid  are  the  creations 
of  an  All  Mlshty  God: 

"Man  actually  shares  the  very  nature  of 
God  in  a  imique  and  mysterious  way; 

"And.  importantly,  that  all  people— and 
all  human  political  systems— are  accounta- 
ble to  that  Ood  Who  is  the  FMher  of  each 
person,  whatever  his  race,  or  nationality,  or 
condition  in  life. 

"Moreover,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  if  God 
Is  partial  to  anyone.  It  is  those  among  His 
children  who  are  least  able  to  fend  for 
themselves:  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  widowed 
and  orphans,  the  unjustly  treated." 
Do  you  recognize  these  ideas? 
AU  of  us  should  certainly  recognize  them, 
for  they  are  basic  to  the  Judeo-Christian 
values,  based  on  the  Bible,  which  were  un- 
questioned by  most  of  those  who  founded 
our  nation. 

They  have  been  respected,  even  if  disre- 
guded  in  many  situations,  down  through 
our  history.  TTiey  echo  in  the  writings  of 
the  founding  Fathers  and  in  the  Dedarar 
tlon  of  Independence.  They  are  part  of  the 
most  basic  assumptions  underglrding  the 
Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights,  even 
though  the  Bible  is  not  referred  to  directly 
in  those  dooiments. 

The  great  New  England  leader  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Sam  Adams,  wrote  in  1772  that 
".  .  .  The  right  to  freedom  t>eing  the  gift  of 
God  Almighty  .  .  .  "The  Rights  of  the  Colo- 
nists as  Christians'  .  .  .  may  be  best  under- 
stood by  reading  and  carefully  studying  the 
InsUtutes  of  the  great  Law  Giver  .  .  .  which 
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periment  in  self-government  that  began 
with  such  high  and  God-based  hopes  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago? 

Theiiope  that  we  can  recover  our  spiritu- 
al moorings  in  time  to  avert  the  decline  and 
destruction  that  seems  to  beckon  to  us  is 
the  primary  reason  why  I  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  fh#«rw«*n  of  a  broad  national  effort 
known  as  "The  National  Committee  for  the 
Tear  of  the  Bible." 

The  Conmittee  is  nonprofit,  and  nongov- 
ernmental, and  Includes  doiens  of  top  reli- 
gious leaders  from  the  Protestant.  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  communities.  Dr.  Tom  liaaaa- 
man  has  agreed  to  serve  as  vice  chairman 
representing  the  Protestant  community. 
Cardinal  Krol,  of  Philadelphia,  has  agreed 
to  serve  as  vice  chairman  representing  the 
Roman  Catholic  community.  And  Dr. 
Oerson  Cohen,  chancellor  of  The  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  vice  chairman  represent- 
ing the  Jewish  community. 

Senator  Armstrong  and  Congressman 
Moorhead  have  consented  to  serve  as  honor- 
ary co-chairmen  of  the  effort. 

The  "Tear  of  the  Bible"  has  the  potential, 
under  the  gracious  hand  of  God.  of  making 
the  greatest  impact  for  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  history  of  our  nation.  But  I  feel  that 
the  success  of  the  Tear  probably  depends 
more  on  the  m«nbers  of  the  National  Reli- 
gious Broadcasters  than  on  any  other  single 
segmrat  of  our  society. 

Those  who  gather  here  this  week  as  dele- 
gates to  this  convention,  and  those  whom 
they  represent  in  communities  aeron  Amer- 
ica, can  probably  do  more  to  inform  the  330 
million  Americans  of  the  importance  of 
reading  the  Bible  than  any  other  single 
group.  In  particular,  the  Christian  broad- 
casters have  an  ability  to  reach  a  segment  of 
the  nation  which  will  be  acUve  in  reaching 
the  society  at  large  with  the  message  of  the 
Bible's  importance  to  all  of  our  lives. 

Soon  each  of  you  along  with  thousands  of 
pastors,  churches,  religious  organintions. 
and  secular  and  religious  news  media  orga- 
nintions  should  be  receiving  additional  in- 
formaUon  concemliig  the  "Tear  of  the 
Bible."  May  I  encourage  you  to  use  your  in- 
fluence every  day  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  this  year  to  promote  the  "Tear  of  the 
Bible"  and  encourage  others  to  do  so. 

Finally,  a  personal  note.  I  thank  God  that, 
in  His  providence.  He  has  brought  along 
this  historic  year  in  1083. 1  look  ahead  into 
the  year  with  excitement,  and  exhilaration, 
and  thanksgiving. 

I  ask  your  prayers,  that  this  may  be  a  year 
like  no  other  in  our  history,  and  that  we  as 
a  nation  and  as  individuals  may  return  to 
God's  Word  in  a  fresh  way,  and  drink  again 
of  the  dear  and  vltalUng  water  that  has 
nourished  both  our  nation  and  all  mankind 
for  so  l<»g,  so  well. 
Thank  you. 

Woio  or  God  bnnTUR 
oRHnia  STATBoarr  ram.  nscnssioa. 

JSMUAKT  31,  ItSS 

(By  John  Burke,  OJ>.) 
The  very  first  lines  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs sum  up  the  value  of  the  Bible  today. 
They  teO  us  the  contributions  the  Bible  has 
made  to  our  American  heritage  that  we  rec- 
ognise in  a  National  Tear  of  the  Bible.  It 
says: 
For  learning  what  wisdom  and  disdpllne 

are. 
For  understanding  words  of  deep  meaning, 
I\>r  acquiring  an  enlightened  attitude  of 
mind— virtue.  Justice  and  fair  dealing: 


I^tr  tf^w^^"g  sound  Judgment  to  the  igno- 
rant. 
And  knowledge  and  sase  to  the  younr. 
Let  the  wise  listen  and  he  will  learn  yet 

more. 
And  the  person  of  discernment  will  acquire 
the  art  of  guidance. 
There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
Bible:  (1)  As  an  historical  collection  of 
books  of  human  wisdom:  (2)  as  a  chronical, 
guide  and  source  of  faith  which  leads  to  in- 
timate union  with  God  through  love 

If  we  look  at  the  Bilfle  in  the  first  mode, 
we  see  there  a  record  of  human  encounters 
with  the  mystery  of  life  and  death  (as  bril- 
liantly captured,  for  example,  in  the  Book 
of  Job).  These  encounters  testify  to  the 
unity  of  human  experience  over  the  ages. 
Looking  at  the  Bible  in  this  way,  the  careful 
reader  cannot  hdp  but  be  moved  to  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God.  For  we  see  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible  the  unhrersal  longings 
of  men  and  women  for  answers  to  those 
questions  which  aU  religions  explore.  The 
DeOanMoti  on  Ou  ROation  of  the  OkurcA 
to  Non-ChrUtian  ROigiotu  of  Vatican  n 
llste  a  few  of  those  eternal  and  universal 
questions: 

What  is  the  human  being?  What  is  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  life?  What  Is  up- 
right behaviour,  and  what  is  sinful?  Where 
does  suffering  origbiate.  and  what  end  does 
it  serve?  How  can  genuine  happiness  be 
found?  What  happens  at  death?  What  is 
Judgement?  What  reward  follows  death? 
And  finally,  what  is  the  ultimate  mystery, 
beyond  human  exploration,  which  embraces 
our  entire  existence— from  which  we  take 
our  origin  and  toward  which  we  tend?  (NA 
#1) 

This  religious  dimension  of  human  life  is  a 
powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  destinies 
of  both  individuals  and  whole  peoples.  To 
deny  that  religious  sense  is  to  invite  person- 
al tragedy  and  social  disaster.  Ultimately, 
we  humans  are  one  in  our  goals,  personal  as- 
pirations and  individual  expertoices.  Al- 
though religious  conflicts  do  scar  human 
progress,  the  mystery  of  God  ranains  as  the 
foundation  of  all  our  human  interrelation- 
ships. 

In  many  ways  the  Bible  is  a  record  of  vio- 
lence. Warfare,  persecutions  and  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  are  chronided  with  alarming 
frequency  and  harrowing  vividness.  Never- 
theless, the  ultimate  teaching  of  the  Bible  Is 
not  war  but  peace. 

The  Bible  speaks  to  our  nation  today  as  it 
has  in  the  past  because  the  Biblical  writers 
were  persons  of  sensitivity  and  vision.  The 
prophets  and  evangelists  perceived  with 
stunning  clarity  that,  in  spite  of  our  deep 
human  divisions,  under  God.  we  can  be  rec- 
onciled to  one  another  through  love.  Justice 
and  the  common  and  endless  search  for 
peace. 

At  a  deeper  level,  when  I  read  the  Bible  as 
a  person  of  faith.  I  am  even  more  convinced 
of  the  Bible's  rdevance.  When  the  Bible  is 
consistently  n%A  and  properly  understood, 
it  can  deliver  those  who  live  by  Ita  wisdom 
from  the  multiple  tyrannies  of  personal 
anxiety,  social  injustice,  economic  oppres- 
sion, religious  bigotry  and  international  war. 
The  Bible  deals  with  the  kind  of  truth 
that  is  of  intense  personal  value  with  im- 
mense social  ramifications.  As  a  result,  the 
Bible  can  only  be  accurately  comprehended 
in  an  atmosphere  of  true  friendship,  person- 
al integrity  and  sincere  inquiry.  When  we 
approach  the  Bible  In  this  way,  even  though 
people  are  radically  divided  over  many  sig- 
nificant issues,  we  find  in  its  pages  that 


wisdom  which  has  led  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  lead  in  the  future  to  a  fulness  of 
personal  and  national  life. 

My  hope  Is  that  as  a  result  of  the  Tear  of 
the  Bible  my  fellow  Americans  of  whatever 
religious  background  will  have  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  and  enthusiasm  for  the  per- 
sonal and  national  quest  for  peace  with  Jus- 
tice and  dignity. 

Conscious  of  God's  active  concern  for  all 
of  us.  I  sm  confident  we  will  be  able  to 
arrive  at  fair,  lasting  and  practical  solutions 
to  our  perplexing  human  problems. 

I  pray  we  will  come  nearer  to  resolving 
our  continuing  disagreements  about  our  na- 
tional destiny. 

AODUSS  TO  BtBU  WOBKSBOr  AT  NRB 

(By  Rabbi  Joshua  O.  Etaberman.  Sr.  Rabbi 
of  Washington  Hebrew  congregations  and 
Presid.  Washington  Board  of  Rabbis) 
Shalom,  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  sacred 
bond  of  the  Bible:  This  is  January  31.  1983. 
It  also  happens  to  be  the  first  day  in  power 
of  Adolph  Hitler  50  years  ago.  And  this 
could  be  mere  happenstance,  this  could  be 
mere  coinddence.  or  if  we  want  to,  we  can 
say  In  our  gathering  today  that  this  is  not 
coinddence.  This  is  a  statement  on  our  part. 
We  are  here  because  we  want  to  stand  up 
for  the  only  relUble  alternative  there  is  to 
totiditarianism,  to  tyranny,  to  destruction 
of  human  dignity,  and  ultimately,  to  the  de- 
struction of  life.  The  Nasi  madness  seised 
the  German  people,  as  you  know,  50  years 
sgo.  And  the  most  uncompromising  German 
resistance  group  to  Hitler  were  those  Chris- 
tians who  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  con- 
viction; they  were  those  Christians  who  re- 
mained  totally   committed   to   the    Bible. 
They    recognised   Hitler's   demonology   of 
hate  and  power  as  spelled  out  In  his  mani- 
festo, "Mein  Kampf".  Satan's  Bible,  as  a  re- 
lapse into  idolatry.  They  saw  it  first,  and 
they  saw  it  dearly.  What  was  wrong  with 
"Mein  Kampr'  was  not  Just  lU  political  or 
economic  program,  but  the  very  spirit  of  it. 
It  was  a  denial  of  everything  the  Bible  stood 
for.  It  was  the  textbook  of  idolatry.  It  abso- 
lutized man.  It  denied  all  limits  to  human 
power.  And  they  were  quick  to  see  in  Hit- 
ler's totalitarian  racism  a  rejection  of  the 
Bible's  two  cardinal  beliefs:  First  the  su- 
premacy of  God's  Law,  which  sets  limits  to 
all  who  are  In  i)ower— kings,  rulers,  dicta- 
tors, even  presidents  in  the  United  SUtes. 
And  secondly.   beUef   in   the   equality   of 
human    beings    as    God's    creatures— not 
equality  in  talents,  not  equality  In  status, 
necessarily,  because  we  know  we  are  differ- 
ent In  ever  so  many  ways— but  equality  in 
the  sanctity  of  our  life.  If  more  Germans 
had  been  committed  to  the  Bible  as  were 
those  true  Christians  In  Germany  who  mar- 
tyred themselves  for  it.  Hitler  could  never 
have  held  absolute  power.  The  holocaust 
would  not  have  happened.  And  World  War 
n,  with  the  tragic  loss  of  50  million  lives, 
could  have  been  prevented. 

Friends  I  urge  you.  let  us  stand  for  a 
moment  in  silent  tribute  to  both  Jews  and 
Christians  who  gave  their  lives,  who  shed 
their  blood  for  the  Bibical  spirit  In  dire 
times.  Let  us  stand  up  for  one  moment  in 
sUent  tribute.  May  Ood  grant  that  some  of 
their  spirit  may  be  Infused  In  ua  and  give  us 
that  same  strength  of  faith  and  courage. 
Thank  you. 

In  recognition  of  this  truth  of  which  I 
have  nwken,  the  political  Journalist.  Quen- 
tin  Reynolds,  said.  "If  I  were  a  dlcUtor.  the 
first  thing  I'd  bum  would  be  the  Bible.  I'd 
bum  It  because  I'd  realize  that  the  whole 
concept  of  democracy  came  first  from  the 


Bible."  The  pilgrim  fathers  in  the  early 
17th  century  who  cdebrated  the  first 
Thanksgiving  in  1621,  renounced  the  au- 
thority of  English  law  and  wrote  their  own 
new  code  which  reads,  "It  was  the  great 
privilege  of  Israel  of  old  that  God  gave 
them  right  Judgments  and  true  laws.  We 
can  safely  say  that  we  have  had  an  eye  prin- 
cipally on  the  aforesaid  platform  In  the 
framing  of  this  small  body  of  Uw."  That 
was  the  first  code  of  law  framed  in  America. 
A  century  and  a  half  later  In  preparation  of 
the  Revolution,  our  founding  fathers  took. 
from  the  Bible  Leviticus  25:10,  the  sentence 
which  rang  out  from  the  liberty  BeU  in 
Philadelphia.  "Proclaim  liberty  unto  the 
land  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  And 
whoi  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg  at  a  crucial 
time  in  the  destiny  of  our  Nation,  immortal- 
ized his  definiticHi  of  democracy,  few  then 
realized  as  few  even  now  realise,  that  some 
600  years  earlier  in  1383.  John  Wycllffe.  in 
his  introdution  to  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  had  first  spoken  these  words  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Bible,  "This  Bible",  he 
said,  "is  for  the  government  of  the  pec^ile. 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

The  Bible  is  the  original  textbook  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  liberation 
movement  in  all  of  history.  It  began  with 
the  demand  of  Moses  before  Pharaoh.  "Let 
my  people  go  so  that  they  may  serve  Me", 
and  it  led  to  political  democracy.  As  Heln- 
rich  Heine,  the  poet  said.  "Ever  since  the 
Exodus,  freedom  has  spcAen  with  a  Hebrew 
accent." 

What  makes  the  Bible  so  indispensable  to 
our  democracy?  The  Bible  gives  the  only 
reason  why  a  strong  man  or  tyrant,  who  is 
suffidently  clever  or  cunning  to  seize  power, 
must  not  be  aUowed  to  rule  at  will.  The 
Bible  denies  in  dear  and  explidt  words  the 
right  of  kings  and  rulers  to  be  a  law  unto 
themsdves.  It  says  in  Deuteronomy.  ChM>- 
ter  17: 18-19  "and  It  shall  be  when  he  sltteh 
upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  that  he 
shall  write  for  himself  a  copy  of  this  law  in 
a  book  and  it  shall  be  with  him.  and  he  shall 
read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  that  he 
may  leara  to  fear  God.  to  keep  all  the  words 
of  this  law  and  these  statutes  to  do  them 
that  his  heart  not  be  lifted  up  above  his 
brethren."  I  would  like  to  see  that  induded 
in  the  Oath  of  Office,  ladies  and  genUemen. 
In  the  Biblical  perspective  in  which  su- 
preme authority  and  sovereignty  belong  to 
God.  no  ruler  must  ever  forget  the  words  of 
David  in  the  first  book  of  Chronides  which, 
in  our  synagogues,  we  sing  every  time  we 
carry  the  Torah  Scroll  around  in  procession 
before  reading  the  Scripture  lesson  of  the 
day:  "Thine,  O  Lord  is  the  greatness  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  and  the  victory  and  the 
majesty  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in 
the  earth  is  Thine.  Thine  is  the  kingdom.  O 
Lord,  and  Thou  are  exalted  as  head  above 
all."  (1  Chr.  29:llf ) 

If  you  visit  the  synagogue,  and  notice  the 
Torah  Scroll  covered  with  a  crown,  dwi't 
think  of  it  as  allegiance  to  the  monarchy. 
That  crown  stands  for  the  sovereignty  and 
supremacy  of  Divine  Law  above  aU.  Now 
friends,  what  it  says  Is  that  there  is  a  law  to 
which  even  kings  must  be  subservient. 
That's  what  keeps  us  free  men  and  free 
women  In  the  free  world  today.  Jews  and 
Christians  under  the  covenant  must  reject 
the  summation  of  Hellenic  philosophy  that 
man  Is  the  measure  of  all  things.  Sounds 
good,  flattering,  but  it's  extremely  danger- 
ous. Our  Biblical  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  cannot  be  man's,  but  must  be  Ood's 
will.  And  we  find  It  In  the  Bible  whose  word 
Is  "a  lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a  light  unto 
our  path",  as  Dr.  Zimmerman  has  said. 
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In  1925  H.  L.  Mem^en,  with  a  bit  of  a 
sneer  and  condenscension.  coined  a  term. 
"Bible-Belt",  referring  to  the  rural  South 
and  Midwest  as  the  regions  where  the  Bible 
hss  the  strongest  influence  on  public  moral- 
ity. In  my  opinion.  The  "Bible-Bdt".  is 
America's  safety  belt.  And  though  I.  as  a 
Jew.  may  not  understand  and  interpret 
every  word  of  the  Bible  as  do  these  genUe- 
men on  this  dais  and  you  in  the  audience. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  "Bible-Belt"  extended  to 
the  North,  to  the  East,  and  to  the  West.  Be- 
cause as  a  Jew  I  feel  spiritually  at  home  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  who  know  and  love 
the  Bible. 

What  do  I  hope  for  the  Tear  of  the  Bible? 
I'm  not  satisfied  with  a  Tear,  I  would  like 
for  my  people  a  lifetime  with  the  Bible.  But 
I'm  going  to  have  to  confess  to  you  that  I'd 
be  very  happy  if  a  great  many  of  them  at 
least  gave  it  a  Tear.  I  believe  we  should  help 
our  feUow  dtlzens  to  see  the  Bible  as  the 
psalmist  saw  It,  as  all  of  us  must  see  it.  "a 
lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my 
path".  (Psll9:105) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  live  In  a  age  of 
fear  and  trembling.  It  Is  an  age  of  great  dis- 
enchantment, of  deep  distrust,  of  horrible 
visions  of  destruction.  The  cry  of  violence  is 
again  heard  on  our  streets.  Our  homes  are 
falling  apart.  Many  of  our  youth  with  their 
passion  for  independence,  have  sunk  into  li- 
cense, frustration  and  loneliness.  The  light 
of  sdence  and  technology  that  once  seemed 
to  promise  a  new  Paradise  on  earth,  has 
turned  into  the  blinding  flash  of  the  nudear 
blast  that  threatens  us  with  total  annihila- 
tion. Never  before  in  modem  times  has 
there  been  so  great  a  readiness  to  believe 
that  we  are  In  need  of  higher  wisdom,  that 
we  must  releam  the  lenons  of  human  expe- 
rience, and  look  to  the  past  with  thoughtful 
reflection,  that  we  must  question  the  Infalli- 
bility of  human  moral  reasoning,  and  curb 
the  dark  and  demonic  drives  and  instincts  of 
our  animal  nature.  All  of  our  needs  and  all 
of  our  anxieties  of  today  point  to  the  Bible 
as  Ood's  saving  answer,  "a  light  unto  our 
path". 

And  I  therefore  hope  that  we  shall,  in  this 
Tear  of  the  Bible,  show  the  nation  what 
Daniel  Webster  saw  in  It  when  he  said  at 
the  Bunker  HiU  Monument.  "The  Bible  Is  a 
book  of  faith  and  a  book  of  doctrine,  a  book 
of  morals  and  a  book  of  religion,  and  a  spe- 
cial revelation  from  Ood.  But  it  is  also  a 
book  which  teaches  man  his  own  individual 
responsibiUty.  his  own  dignity  and  his 
equality  with  his  fellow  man." 

I  therefore  pray  that  Jew  and  Christians 
may  tum  to  it  In  the  spirit  of  the  poet 
(John  Burton)  who  said,  "Holy  Bible,  book 
divine.  Predous  treasure,  thou  are  mine. 
Mine  to  teach  me  whence  I  came,  Mine  to 
teach  me  what  I  am."* 


THE  VOCABULARY  OP  ARMS 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  2  years  we  in  the  United 
States  have  witnessed  a  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  dangers  posed  by  nu- 
clear weapons.  Whereas  In  previous 
years,  the  public  seemed  willing  to 
view  nuclear  weapons  as  a  given  ele- 
ment of  life  In  20th  century  America. 
Today,  the  American  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  accept  more  weapons 
as  given.  Indeed,  there  is  a  growing 
demand  that  we  move  downward 
toward  nuclear  disarmament. 
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these  reasons  that  I  wel- 
public's  concern  and  the 
l^ubllc    pressure    for    rapid 
In  the  direction  of  signifl- 
rerifiable  arms  reductions, 
ng  toward  fewer  nuclear 
can  we  hope  to  rid  our- 
other  nations  of  the  risk  of 
and  all  the  diabolical  con- 
that  such  a  conflict  entails, 
occasions.    I    have 
these  very  same  points.  My 
speaking  now  is  to  draw  at- 
the   linguistic   tangle   In 
vitally  important  debate  is 
I  believe  it  would  be 
j  lentif  y  some  the  key  terms 
control  discussions  and  to 
(iear    definitions    of    their 
rhe  list  that  follows  is.  I 
to  the  process  of  clarlfl- 
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Stat 


WoBos  *i  THB  Aims  CoirraoL  Okbats 
AnU-Satel  lite  Weapon— a  weapon  designed 
i  iterfere  with,  destroy  or  damage 
This  weapon  could  be  another 
_^  a  UUer  satellite;  an  Intercep- 
liunched  from  a  missile  or  an  air- 
energy  beam  wevwn  which 
ft  space  system  from  space  or 
g^und.  Some  might  Include  Jam- 
snt.  or  equipment  used  to  issue 
Ids  to  satellites  as  anti-satellite 


Control— measures  undertaken  by 

to  restrict  among  them- 

I  levelopment  and/or  deployment 

or  defensive  weapons  and  relat- 

and  otherwise  limit  the  size  and 

armed  forces  In  a  manner  In- 

reduce  the  threat  and  conse- 

thelr  use,  increase  sUbUlty.  and 

>urden  of  military  expenditures. 

itroUer— someone  Involved  In  the 

ini^y«»«  negotiations  and/or  de- 

on  arms  controL  It  Is  also 

to  Individuals  outside  the  gov- 

an  Interest  In  arms  control 

can  refer  to  Individuals  Inside 

government  with  a  commitment 


<f 


alth 
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to  and  a  belief  in  the  value  of  anns  ctmtrol 
negoUations  and  agreements. 

Arms  Control  Community— the  group  of 
agendea.  spectollsts.  and  groups  Inside  and 
outside  government  Involved  In  arms  control 
policy  and  research. 

Arms  Limitation— a  form  of  arms  control 
whlcb  Imposes  test  or  deployment  morato- 
ria.  numerical  ceilings,  or  performance  re- 
strictions upon  specified  weapons  systems. 

Arras  Reduction— a  form  of  arms  limita- 
tion which  Imposes  numerical  ceilings  on  de- 
ployed weapon  systems  and/or  their  re- 
placements at  a  level  below  initial  strengths. 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (BMD)— meas- 
ures for  defending  against  an  attack  by  bal- 
listic missiles;  for  example,  a  syston  com- 
posed of  antibaUlstIc  missiles,  radars  and 
control  equipment,  designed  to  intercept 
and  destroy  attacking  ballistic  miasUes 
before  they  reach  their  targets. 

Bargaining  Chip— In  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, any  military  force,  weapon  system,  or 
other  military  asset  (existing  or  projected) 
which  one  party  expresses  a  willingness  to 
downgrade  or  discard  in  return  for  conces- 
sions by  a  second  party:  used  pejoratively  In 
reference  to  a  system  being  developed  or  de- 
ployed specifically  to  achieve  leverage  In 
arms  control  negotiations,  but  whose  stated 
military  need  Is  questioned. 

Central  Systems— weapons  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  USSR  which  are  considered 
by  each  to  be  vital  to  Its  strategic  nuclear 
foice  posture.  The  tenn  has  Its  origins  In 
SALT,  and  simply  refers  to  those  systems  to 
be  included  In  a  SALT,  agreement.  Le.. 
ICBMs.  «ffr***''«i  and  long-range  bombers. 

CivU  Defense— passive  defense  measures 
taken  to  m'"'™'"'  the  effects  of  nuclear 
attack  on  the  dvillan  population  and  pro- 
duction bases,  such  as  evacuation  and  shel- 
terlnr.  Includes  emergency  measures  to  re- 
store vital  services  after  attack. 

Command  and  Control— the  direction  and 
coordination  of  assigned  forces  through  an 
arrangement  of  personnel,  communications 
facilities,  and  procedures  employed  by  a 
commander  In  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission. 

Compliance— the  accomplishment  of  or  re- 
f ralnment  from  specified  actions  by  parties 
to  an  arms  control  agreement,  in  observance 
of  Its  terms,  and  therefore  subject  to  verifi- 
cation; the  pattern  of  behavior  sought  by  an 
arms  control  agreement. 

Counterforce— the  employment  of  strate- 
gic air  or  missile  forces  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy specified  military  capabilities  of  an 
enemy  force;  targets  include  bombers  and 
their  bases,  ballistic  mlasUe  submarines. 
ICBMs.  command  and  control  centers  and 
nuclear  stockpUes. 

Counterforce  Capability— characteristic  of 
a  nuclear  weapon  or  force  which  combines 
sufficient  accuracy  and  yield  to  effectively 
disable  military  targets,  particularly  strate- 
gic forces;  not  necessarily  tneluslve  of  hard 
target  klU  potenUaL 

Cruise  MlssQe— an  air-breathing  aerody- 
namic armed  guided  missile  whose  path 
from  launch  to  impact  remains  within  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

Deployment— the  positioning  of  an  armed 
delivery  system,  individually  or  as  a  class.  In 
a  manner  suitable  for  operational  use,  as  op- 
posed to  the  development  or  testing  of  that 
system. 

Disarmament— the  elimination  of  military 
forces  either  by  unilateral  action,  or  as  set 
by  international  agreement. 

Dual-Capable— available  for  use  In  deliver- 
ing either  conventional  or  nuclear  weapons. 


Usually  refers  to  tactical  mteile.  aircraft, 
and  artillery  systems. 

EncrypUoD-tbe  act  of  coding  mcsHgfi  to 
and/or  from  military  forces  and  weapons 
testing  instruments.  Excessive  encryption  of 
information  from  Soviet  missile  tests  can 
undermine  the  ability  to  verify  aims  control 
agreements.  Such  information  provides  data 
on  the  number  of  warheads  on  a  missile 
that  are  vital  lot  verlf  Icatioa 

First  Use— the  initial  employment  of  spe- 
cific military  measures,  such  as  nuclear 
weapons,  during  the  conduct  of  a  war. 

I^>rward-Ba8ed  Systems  (FBS)— those  VJ&. 
tactical  aircraft  stationed  in  overseas  coun- 
tries or  on  aircraft  carriers,  prtadpally  in 
support  of  NATO  ground  forces,  but  whose 
dual-capable  nature  and  potential  strike 
range  into  the  USSR's  territory  allows  the 
possibility  for  strategic  use. 

Fratricide— the  uncontrolled  destruction 
or  neutralisation  of  nuclear  warheads  enter- 
ing a  target  area  where  recent  explosions 
from  leading  warheads  in  the  same  attaiA 
have  occurred.  The  phenomenon  of  fratri- 
cide imposes  uncertain  limits  on  the  possi- 
bilities for  large-scale  nuclear  attack  on  a 
small  area,  such  as  a  counterforce  target. 

Freeze— halting  a  single  element  or  all  as- 
pects of  wei«ions  programs.  The  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  proposal  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  attention  during  the  past  year 
calls  for  a  verifiable  bait  to  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  production  and  deployment 
of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Heavy  ICBM-daas  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
ICBMs  of  the  greatest  size  and  throw- 
weight;  specifically,  the  U.S.  Titan  n  and 
the  Soviet  S8-7.  8, »,  and  18. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Interim  Agreement, 
an  ICBM  was  to  be  classified  "heavy"  on 
the  basis  of  "a  volimie  significantly  greater" 
than  the  largest  light  ICBM  operattonal  in 
1973  (the  Soviet  SS-11>.  The  ambiguousneas 
of  this  criterion  hss  resulted  in  conflicting 
views  on  the  proper  classification  of  the 
newer  88-19.  SALT  II  treaty  should  be  con- 
sulted for  definition. 

Intermediate-Range       Nuclear       Forces 
(INF>— refers  to  nuclear  weapons  systems 
with  a  transcontinental  range.  At  the  cur- 
rent time.  INF  systems  Include  the  Soviet 
Union's  88-20  and  older  88-4  and  -9  mis- 
siles and  the  American  Pershing  -3  and  the 
1.500  mile  range  Ground  launched  Cruise 
Missile  that  are  the  subject  of  the  U£.- 
Sovlet  INF  talks  in  Geneva.  This  name  was 
adopted  in  the  course  of  1981  when  these 
and  other  European-based  nuclear  weapons 
were  at  the  center  of  a  political  firestorm. 
During  1980.  theater-based  nuclear  weapons 
were  referred  to  as  Theater  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons (TNF).  But  after  Europeans  became 
fearful  that  TNF  weapons  would  somehow 
be  used  in  a  strategy  for  waging  a  limited 
nuclear  war  in  Europe,  the  term  INF  was 
adopted  as  symbolizing  the  ecmtlnuity  be- 
tween theater-based  weapons  and  the  VA.- 
based  strategic  forces.  StlU  earlier,  during 
the  1950s  and  into  the  late  1970s,  theater- 
based  weapons  were  referred  to  as  Tactical 
Nuclear  Weapons  (TNW>  which  suggested 
that  their  primary  use  was  as  battiefleld 
weapons.  With  the  start  of  NATO  delibera- 
tions on  a  response  to  the  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  the  highly  sceurate  88-30  MIRVed 
missile,  the  term  Long-Range  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces  came  into  use  among  special- 
ists.   LRTNF   symbolized    the    fsct    that 
NATO's    counter-weapons    to    the    S8-30 
would  be  the  first  weapons  to  be  deployed  in 
Europe    with    the   capability    of   striking 
Soviet  territory.  LRTNF  was  quite  a  mouth- 


full,  whenit  entered  commtm  usage  was  re- 
duced to  TNF. 

Launeh-Under-Attack— the  triggering  of 
retaliatory  strikes  upon  conflni»tlon  that 
enemy  mlasUes  are  in  flight  toward  friendly 
targets,  but  before  aU  attacking  wartwads 
have  had  the  chance  to  strike  their  targets. 
This  doctrine  stresses  reduction  in  the  risk 
of  ralaealculated  spasm  response  or  unneces- 
sary total  response. 

Uralted  War— a  war  in  which  military 
assets  are  brought  to  bear  incrementally 
and  in  response  to  a  continuous  receipt  and 
evaluation  of  information  coooeming 
changes  in  the  situation.  The  ability  to  con- 
duet  a  limited  war  Is  predicated  on  surviving 
capabilities  for  exercising  the  necessary  con- 
trols. 

Multiple  Independently-Targetable  Re- 
entry Vehicle  (MIRV)— a  reentry  vehicle, 
carried  by  a  missile  In  comMnations  of  two 
or  more  (generaUy  »-10).  which  can  be  tar- 
geted Independently  of  each  other  RV  and 
which  can  be  dispensed  from  a  bus  on  a  sep- 
arate trajectory  to  lU  own  target. 

In  SALT,  a  ballistic  missile  tested  with  a 
payload  in  such  a  configuration  or  an  alr- 
lauiKhed  cruise  missUe  (ALCM)  carrier  is 
considered  to  be  "MIRVed"  and  is  referred 
to  as  a  "MIRV  launcher." 

Mutual  Assured  Destruction  (MAD>-con- 
ditlon  of  relatively  stable  deterrence  said  to 
be  achieved  by  the  two  nuclear  "superpow- 
ers" ability  to  inflict  an  unacceptable  degree 
of  damage  upon  the  other,  even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  surprise  first  strike.  MAD,  first 
adopted  as  a  VS.  strategic  doctrine  in  the 
early  1960s,  stresses  the  deterrent  value  of 
countervalue  targeting. 

National  Technical  Means  of  Verifica- 
tion-techniques for  monitoring  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  an  arms  control 
agreement,  employed  under  the  control  of  a 
nation  puty  to  the  agreement,  as  opposed 
to  multi-national  eontroL 

On-site  Inspection— a  procedure  for  mcmi- 
toring  compliance  with  sgreements  involv- 
ing human  Inspectors  and  Instrumentation. 
Such  instrumentation  can  be  as  simple  as  a 
pair  of  blmculars  or  as  complex  as  a  large 
network  of  seismic  measurement  devices. 

Preemptive  Strike— a  nuclear  attack 
launched  in  anticipation  of  an  opponent's 
decision  to  resort  to  nuclear  war. 

Retaliation— a  strategic  response  to  a  nu- 
clear attack  (primarily,  first  strike),  Intend- 
ed  to  inflict  such  dsmage  on  the  aggreaor 
that  his  interests  in  snd  capabilities  for  con- 
tinued hostlUties  are  severely  reduced.  A 

second  strike.  ^ 

Short-Range  Ballistic  MlasUe  (SRBM)- 
land-baaed.  rocket-propeUed  vehicle  capable 
of  delivering  a  warhead  through  apace  to  a 
target  at  ranges  up  to  about  600  nautical 
mllea.  The  VS.  Pershing,  Lance  and  the 
Soviet  SCud  are  tactical  missile  systems 
classified  as  SRBMs. 

Strategic  Arms  limitation  Talks  (SALT>- 
a  series  of  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  which  bagan  bi  No- 
vember 1969  and  ended  in  1979  which 
sought  to  limit  and  eventually  reduce  both 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons. 

Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START)— the  on-going  UA-Sovlet  talks  In 
Geneva  which  aim  to  significantly  reduce 
strategic  weapons  under  appropriate  means 
of  verification.  These  talks  began  in  June, 

1983 

Strategic  Forces— nuclear  weapons  and  de- 
livery systems  designed  for  nuclear  attack 
against  strategic  targeU  or  for  active  de- 
fense against  such  an  attack:  bombers,  mis- 
sile systems  and  strategic  Interceptors. 


Commonly  refers  to  offensive  weapons  in 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR  that  can 
deliver  a  nuclear  strike  on  eaeh  other  or 
China. 

Triad— the  tripartite  U.&  strategic  deter- 
rent force,  which  consisU  of  land-based 
ICBMs.  sutamarine-launehed  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  strategic  bombers.  The  capabillttrs 
and  characteristics  of  each  system  comple- 
ment the  others,  and  disproportionate  reli- 
ance on  any  one  system  is  avoided,  so  that 
the  en*  of  deterrence  and  stability  are 
served,  and  tbe  risks  of  technological  sur- 
prise are  reduced. 

Veriflabillty— the  quality  of  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  or  a  spedfle  provtskm  which 
permlU  compUanoe  or  non-compHance  with 
iU  terms  to  be  determined  reliably.  TtM  tav 
f  oiceabUlty  of  an  arms  control  agreement  is 
limited  by  iU  veriflabillty. 

Verification— measures  taken  by  each 
party  to  an  aims  control  agreement  in  order 
to  confirm  the  other's  compliance  with  iU 
terms,  or  to  detect  non-compllanre.  Possible 
methods  of  verification  range  from  on-site 
Inspection  (not  employed)  to  mechanical 
surveillance  techniques,  such  as  used  in  nsr 
titHial  technical  means. 

Yield— the  destructive  energy  released  by 
the  explosion  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  Yield  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  tons  (kilotons. 
megatons)  of  TNT  required  to  produce 
equivalent  energy.  Also  known  as  "nuclear 
yield."* 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere(L 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  previ- 
ously, we  had  ordered  additional  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  but  it  appears  that  there  is 
no  need  for  additional  time.  So  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  Inquire  If  there  Is  further 
morning  buslDess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  btisiness?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  dosed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P  JfL  TODAY 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
noon  having  arrived,  the  Senate  wUl 
stand  in  recess  until  2  pjn.  today. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:59 
ajn..  recessed  until  2  pan.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

LUGAB). 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROXrriNE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  lAt.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  In 
caucus  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  sep- 
arately, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  those  caucuses  to  take 
a  little  longer  than  3  hours. 

As  I  have  said  from  time  to  Ume, 
they  are  a  gooA  investaient  in  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  because  they  expedite 
our  work. 

While  the  situation  clarifies  as  to 
whether  we  can  get  to  the  shipping 
bill  this  afternoon.  It  will  be  useful.  I 
think,  to  provide  an  additional  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
until  not  past  3  pjn.  today.  In  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  then 
10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 


SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  keeping  with 
the  announcements  that  have  been 
m^o  from  time  to  time  about  the 
scheduling  of  action  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
13,  a  47. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  assAime  that 
lsS.47. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tea. 

Mr..  METZENBAUM.  Is  that  also 
the  oompanlcm  bUl? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
companion  bill  is  not  on  the  calendar 
today,  and  at  some  point  we  will  have 
to  deal  with  that,  but  the  motion  here 
was  for  the  matter  that  was  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  an  objection  was  made  to  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  the 
matter,  and  I  may  say  for  the  record 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  kindly  ad- 
vised me  that  such  an  objection  would 
be  lodged.  I  iu>w  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  13.  S.  47. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  understands 
that  this  Is  a  debatable  motion:  Is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  this  matter 
and  Indicate  why  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  proceed  at  this  time. 

B«r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor  and  without  it  counting  as  a 
second  speech,  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 
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Mr.   MitrZENBAUM.   Under  those 
circumstai  ices  I  certainly  do. 


ORDEl  \ 
UNTE  I 
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FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
11  KM.  TOMORROW 


OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 

I  thank  the  Senator 


The  Senator  will  jield 
conditions. 

.  let  me  say  it  is  my  in- 
adjoum  tonight. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that  it 
really  does  not  make  any  difference. 
As  a  practical  matter,  if  we  adjourn, 
the  sequence  tomorrow  is  set  out  in 
the  rules:  that  is.  the  Journal  will  be 
read,  absent  consent  to  approve  the 
Journal  without  reading,  resolutions 
over  under  the  rule  will  be  presented 
as  the  end  of  time  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  and  they  will  be 
presented  in  the  order  that  they  are 
on  the  calendar. 

If  there  will  be  an  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding, a  motion  will  be  made  at  that 
time  to  proceed  to  some  other  matter 
which  wiU  put  that  resolution  on  the 
calendar. 

So.  as  a  practical  matter  imder  the 
rules,  I  think  it  does  not  make  much 
difference,  but  if  the  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about  that,  I  will  withdraw 
that  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  time  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
quest that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Under  those 
circumstances,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 


BA^ER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent   that   when   the 

cobipletes  its  business  today  it 

uljoumment  untU  the  hour 

tomorrow  and  I  further  ask 

ioi|s  consent  that  no  resolution 

under  the  rule. 
BYblD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

y  eld? 
MI  TZESTBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

lear  the  remainder  of  that. 

BAKER.  I  further  ask  unani- 

con  ient  that  nothing  come  over 

tl^  rule,  no  resolution  come 

the  rule  after  adjoum- 


IIC9TZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

the  right  to  object.  I  at  this 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Senator  does  not 

noor. 

PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
leader  has  the  floor  at  this 


BitKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
m  nority  leader  If  he  wishes  me 

.0. 

Bl  RD.  I  am  not  trying  to  block 
I  Sena  or. 

M  ETZENBAUM.  I  was  merely 
tsk  for  a  quorum  to  inquire  of 
of  that. 

I  am  not  taking  either 

1  tils  controversy  at  this  point 

M  CTZENBAUM.  I  understand 


B^HD. 


B'^tRD.  I  want  to  protect  my  col- 
any  way  I  can. 
nothing  else  to  say. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  why 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  objects  to  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  at  this  time. 

This  body  has  been  here  since  some- 
time in  January.  There  have  been  14 
bills  and  resolutions  that  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  none  of  which 
could  be  considered  major  legislation— 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one. 
Now  we  find  ourselves  on  a  bill  that 
would  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  of  this  country. 

One  is  forced  to  question,  what  is 
there  about  this  piece  of  legislation 
that  would  cause  the  Senate  to  give 
this  matter  such  high  priority  and 
what  is  there  about  this  bill  that 
would  cause  it  to  be  handled  in  a  most 
peculiar  and  most  unusual  manner? 

The  Issue  of  antitrust  has  normally 
been  a  matter  that  comes  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, and  appropriately  so.  according 
to  the  Parliamentarian,  it  was  referred 
to  tho  Commerce  Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
indicated  by  a  letter  that  they  felt 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
merits  of  this  bilL  So  they  sent  a  letter 
asking  for  it  to  be  referred  for  a  period 
of  15  days,  not  for  Joint  referral  gener- 
ally, but  for  a  matter  of  15  days  to  the 
Judldanr  Committee  so  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  might  conduct  hear- 
ings. 


Lo  and  behold,  there  was  such  ex- 
citement, enthusiasm,  drive,  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  special  interest 
group  that  they  said.  "Oh,  no,  we 
cannot  take  this  measure  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  more  than  6 
days";  6  whole  days  including  the 
weekend,  and  as  a  realistic  matter  if 
one  member  of  the  Judiciary  Comml^ 
tee  today  had  objected,  the  matter 
would  have  had  to  lay  over  for  an  ad- 
ditional week  and  the  matter  never 
could  have  even  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
Judidiuy  Committee.  But.  fortunate- 
ly, that  did  not  occur. 

But  then  there  also  was  another  pro- 
cedure that  was  involved,  different 
than  the  usual  procedures  around 
here.  The  Commerce  Committee  said, 
"We  are  hellbent  for  election,  we  have 
to  get  this  bill  through,  so  we  will 
bring  out  S.  47.  and  we  will  also  bring 
out  another  measure,  the  same  nature, 
the  same  language,  but  it  will  not  have 
a  nvunber  on  it.  So  Just  in  case  we  need 
to  use  the  procedures  for  parliamenta- 
ry purposes,  we  wiU  have  a  means  of 
getting  the  measure  to  the  floor." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  imderstands 
that  by  adjourning  tonight  and  then 
bringing  it  up  tomorrow,  they  can 
move  to  bring  up  the  other  measure 
and  make  the  effort  to  do  so  during 
morning  business  on  a  nondebatable 
motion.  All  parliamentary  tricks,  and 
for  what?  Because  the  Senate  needs 
this  bill?  Because  America  needs  this 
bill? 

This  bill  is  being  sought  by  a  cartel, 
a  group  of  shipowners  who  want  to 
form  a  cartel  and  be  exempted  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  Americans?  Oh,  no. 
This  is  the  bill  that  would  protect  the 
shipowners,  80  to  85  percent  of  whom 
are  non-American  shipowners— foreign 
shipowners.  Think  of  it.  Seventy-two 
percent  of  the  total  cargo  is  to  be  trav- 
eling in  foreign  bottoms  protected  by 
an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
for  a  group  of  shipowners,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  are  not 
American  companies.  Seventy-two  per- 
cent of  the  cargo  and  80  to  85  percent 
of  the  ownership  are  in  foreign  hands. 
That  is  the  bill  we  have  to  Jam 
through. 

We  have  not  done  very  much  in  the 
Senate  this  year.  Take  a  look  at  it. 

With  no  disrespect  to  any  of  these 
measures,  let  us  see  what  we  have 
passed: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  16,  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day;  House  Con- 
current Resolution  1.  a  Joint  session 
for  the  state  of  the  Union  message; 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  57.  ad- 
journment from  February  17  to  Febru- 
ary 22;  S.  55.  deregulation  of  the 
broadcast  services.  Frankly  when  I 
learned  about  that  one.  I  was  some- 
what astounded  because  I  never  knew 
that  bill  had  passed,  and  I  am  not  ex- 
actly certain  how  it  did  go  through  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent.  That 


bill  certainly  has  substance  to  it.  but  it 
was  never  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

8.  61.  the  Nancy  Hanks  Memorial 
Center.  I  do  not  have  disrespect  for 
any  of  these  measures,  and  I  do  not 
question  iiieir  merit,  but  I  want  to 
point  out  that  we  are  giving  priority 
consideration  to  the  one  measure  that 
would  exempt  the  shipping  industry 
from  the  antitnist  laws  at  a  cost  to  the 
American  people  of  over  $3  billion  a 
year. 

S.  271.  the  National  Trails  Systems 
Act:  S.  272,  the  small  business  access 
to  Federal  procurement  information, 
which  sounds  like  a  good  bill  but  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  the  major  matters 
before  the  Congress;  S.  273,  the  Minor- 
ity Small  Business  Pilot  Prociurement 
Act,  again,  the  same;  S.  312,  Bear 
Bryant  National  Forest  Memorial  des- 
ignation, and  nobody  can  quarrel  with 
that  But  is  this  the  kind  of  legislation 
we  should  be  dealing  with  when  the 
problems  in  America  are  such  as  they 
are? 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1,  ad- 
journment from  January  6  to  January 
25;  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8, 
House  adjournment  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 1,  notifying  the  President  of  a 
quorum;  Senate  Resolution  2.  notify- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
quorum;  and  Senate  Resolution  19,  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  on  Congressman 
Rosenthal's  death.  These  are  entirely 
appropriate,  but,  again,  not  the  sub- 
stantive legidation  which  will  deal 
with  the  12  million  unemployed  in  this 
country,  not  the  substantive  legisla- 
tion that  will  do  something  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  bill  will  help  to  unbalance  the 
budget. 

The  real  question  then  comes:  Why 
are  we  pushing  so  hard  for  this  bill? 
Will  it  create  Jobs?  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  will  eliminate  Jobs  because  the 
shipping  companies  will  be  able  to  Join 
together,  one  with  the  other,  to  form  a 
cartel  to  agree  where  certain  shijw  will 
travel  and  where  they  will  not  and  to 
agree  with  respect  to  pricing.  The 
whole  measure  really  has  about  it 
nothing  that  is  in  the  public's  interest 
it  is  only  in  the  special  interests  of  the 
few  shipping  companies. 

Then  the  next  argument  that  might 
be  advanced  is:  WeU.  will  this  bill  not 
help  an  ailing  shining  Industry?  But 
the  facts  are  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  conducted  a  study  on 
that  subject  and  they  indicated  un- 
equivocally that  the  shipping  industry 
Is  not  in  need  of  further  financial  as- 
sistance. It  is  no  great  secret  that  we 
do  already  provide  a  subsidy  and  it  is 
no  great  secret  that  the  shipping  com- 
panies of  this  country  are  (aerating  at 
a  profit.  ^    , 

Holiday  Inns  is  in  the  shipping  biisi- 
ness.  They  have  a  subsidiary  caUed 
Delta  Lines.  They  had  $413  billion  of 


operating  revenue  in  1981  and  $46  bil- 
lion of  openting  income. 

That  great  tobacco  company,  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  has  a  subsidiary  called  Sea- 
Land.  That  company  had  a  $1,623  bil- 
lion operating  revenue  and  an  operat- 
ing income  of  $103  million.  In  all  fair- 
ness, that  company  does  not  receive 
any  maritime  subsidy. 

The  LTV  Corp.  has  a  subsidiary 
called  Lykes  Steamship  Co..  with  $457 
million  operating  revenue  and  $27  mil- 
lion in  operating  income;  NaUnnas  has 
a  subsidiary.  American  President 
Lines.  $632  million  in  operating  reve- 
nue. $38  million  operating  inonne. 

The  information  with  reqject  to  UJ3. 
Lines  is  not  available  only  because  we 
cannot  get  it  from  them,  but  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  we  believe  they 
are  also  operating  at  a  profit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  moment 
I  will  say  that  I  have  read  a  statement 
that  somebody  said  that  a  couple  of 
ship  lines  are  losing  money,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  which  ship  lines 
are  losing  money.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  do  not  know  of  any  and  I 
may  stand  corrected  on  the  floor  if 
there  are  such. 

Having  said  that  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  matter  at 
some  length,  but  I  see  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  on  the  floor.  He  had 
advised  me  at  an  earlier  point  that  he 
was  looking  forward  to  addressing 
himself  to  this  issue  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  not  on  the  same  side  I 
am  on. 

Under  those  circumstances.  Mr. 
President  I  &Bk  unanimous  consent 
that  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  on  the  condition  my  resump- 
tion not  be  coimted  as  a  second 
speech.  I  be  permitted  to  yield  the 

floor  at  this  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  I  believe 
S.  47  will  bring  greater  efficiency  and 
stability  to  our  international  liner 
trades,  and  Insure  fair  prices  for  the 
service.  Just  as  importantly,  it  will 
achieve  these  objectives  without  Jeop- 
ardizing or  in  any  way  injuring  the 
shipping  public,  oiur  ports,  and  others 
who  have  interests  which  should  be 
protected.  I  should  add  this  is  not  only 
my  (vinion  and  the  opinion  of  those 
Senators  who  are  urging  passage  of  S. 
47.  it  is  the  overwhelming  Judgment  of 
the  groups  I  have  mentioned.  And 
they  are  the  ones  whose  economic  in- 
terests are  involved. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  what 
is  at  stake.  As  the  largest  trading 
nation  in  the  world,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  have  the  ability  to 
insiire  that  our  foreign  commerce  re- 
mains strong  and  stable  under  all 
kinds  of  world  conditions— peace,  for- 


eign crisis,  and  national  emergencies. 
This  ability  requires  a  strong  UJB.  mer- 
chant marine.  Otherwise  the  day 
could  come  when  our  foreign  com- 
merce will  be  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  may  not  agree  with  our  interna- 
tional policies,  and  our  cargo  will  be 
left  on  the  docks. 

The  XSB.  merchant  marine  is  our 
fourth  arm  of  defense.  We  know  how 
vital  it  is  and  how  vital  it  was  in  World 
War  n.  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  The  Sovi- 
ets also  know  how  important  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  is.  Every  commercial 
venel  they  build  is  designed  to  serve 
ttai^  tranqiortation  needs  in  time  of 
war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace. 

8.  47  is.  of  course,  our  most  recent 
attempt  to  achieve  the  objectives  I 
have  mentioned.  Similar  legislation 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  past  few  years  would 
have  also  accomplished  what  is 
needed.  As  we  debate  S.  47  during  the 
next  few  days  the  Senate  will  there- 
fore have  ample  opportunity  to  consid- 
er whether  any  changes  or  fine  timing 
mli^t  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President  I  wish  to  annmend 
the  Junior  Sraator  fnxn  Washington, 
who  is  the  author  of  S.  47,  and  who 
has  done  so  much  over  the  past  2 
years  to  achieve  a  broad  bipartisan 
consensus  on  this  legislation.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  sailor  Senator 
frtMu  Alaska,  the  chairman  of  our  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee.  His  lead- 
ership and  dll«g*"'^  have  Insured  that 
the  Senate  will  have  fuU  and  ample 
opportunity  to  debate  this  most  im- 
portant national  issue. 

Also.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr; 
IHOUTK)  for  his  leadership  in  helping 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Smate. 
He  is  the  ranking  member  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subccmimlttee. 

Suddenly,  within  the  last  6  months 
or  so.  the  maritime  reform  legislation 
before  Congress  has  received  highly 
critical,  and  to  many  of  us  it  seems 
hysterical,  comment  from  some  of  the 
national  news  media.  During  the  next 
few  days  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to 
show  rather  convincingly  that  this 
criticism  is  without  substance. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee,  I  would, 
however,  now  like  to  answer  the  alle- 
gation that  this  legislation  is  suddenly 
being  thrust  on  the  Senate  without 
sufficient  time  for  study  and  delibera- 
tion: and  that  somehow  it  is  an  issue 
of  first  impression. 

In  the  Congress,  Investigations  and 
hearings  on  maritime  reform  regula- 
tion began  6  years  ago.  During  that 
time  we  have  enacted  the  State  Con- 
trolled Carrier  Act;  legislation 
strengthening  our  laws  against  Illegal 
rebating;  major  amendments  to  the  In- 
teitxwstal  Shipping  Act;  and  the  Marl- 
time  Labor  Agreements  Act  of  1980.  In 
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some  merit  to  this  argu- 

that  should  not  blind  us  to 
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other  modes  of  transportation,  and 
why  therefore  open  coinpetitlon  as  en- 
visioned by  fuU  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  wiU  not  work. 

Open  competition  caimot  be  assured 
for  any  length  of  time. 

As  the  Alexander  committee  con- 
cluded almost  70  years  ago.  there  is  no 
happy  meditim  between  war  and  peace 
in  ocean  commerce  when  several  lines 
engage  in  the  same  trade.  Without 
conference  agreements,  one  of  two 
things  would  happen.  The  lines  would 
either  engage  in  rate  wars  which 
would  mean  the  elimination  of  the 
weak  and  survival  of  the  strcmr.  or,  to 
avoid  a  costly  struggle,  the  foreign- 
flag  carriers  would  attempt  to  consoli- 
date through  common  ownership. 
Either  result  would  create  a  monopoly 
which  would  be  far  more  anticompeti- 
tive than  any  concerted  activity  that 
would  arise  from  the  open  conference 
syston.  Thus  even  theoretical  benefits 
associated  with  open  competition 
would  be  temporary.  Afterwards  the 
VB.  liner  fleet,  VS.  exporters  and  im- 
porters, the  public  and  our  national 
security  would  pay  the  price. 

Conferences  and  other  agreements 
for  economic  cooperation  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  lines  engaging  in  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  universally  used  in  the  foreign 
trades  of  other  countries  as  well  as  in 
our  own.  The  merchants  of  other 
countries  now  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
cotnwrative  arrangements. 

Making  open  and  cutthroat  competi- 
tion possible  among  the  lines  serving 
the  United  States  would  place  Ameri- 
can exporters  at  a  disadvantage  in 
many  marlcets  as  compared  with  their 
foreign  counterparts. 

In  the  event  of  the  "price-cutting" 
envisioned  by  "open  competition",  it 
would  not  be  the  efficient  low-cost  car- 
riers who  would  survive.  There  are 
many  State-controlled  carriers  in 
international  shipping,  and  other  mer- 
chant fleets  are  so  heavily  subsidized 
by  their  governments  or  so  closely  in- 
tegrated with  their  governments'  na- 
tional objectives  that  their  operations 
primarily  serve  their  respective  na- 
tion's economic  political,  and  military 
policies.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the 
carriers  can  afford  to  operate  without 
regard  to  traditional  profit-and-loss 
consideration. 

In  either  event,  their  governments 
will  intercede  in  the  marketplace  if 
they  believe  that  their  best  interests 
are  most  served  by  the  marketplace  so- 
lution. 

Unlike  domestic  surface  transporta- 
tion, demand  for  international  liner 
transportation  is  inelastic.  Thus  the 
lower  prices  which  competition  theo- 
retically brings  will  not  generate  more 
cargo  in  a  trade. 

In  International  ocean  liner  ship- 
ping, the  route  to  reduced  unit  costs 
and  cargo  rates  is  the  attainment  of 
higher  load  factors.  The  ocean  liner 


industry  is  characterized  by  a  very 
high  proportion  (75  percent)  of  fixed 
costs.  This  is  the  reverse  of  most  in- 
dustries where  only  35  percent  of  costs 
are  fixed. 

With  this  kind  of  cost  structure,  far 
greater  benefits  can  be  obtained  from 
hl^  vessel  utillntion  than  from  in- 
creaaed  competition  generated  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  liner  services 
operating  in  a  trade.  The  latter  in- 
creases the  vessel  tonnage  operated 
without  increasing  the  aggregate  of 
cargo  tonnage  available  to  be  handled, 
thus  increasing  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

If  it  is  to  operate  efficiently,  the 
liner  industry  is  far  more  dependent 
on  the  coordination  of  service  than 
other  forms  of  transport  (efficiency 
equals  ship  capacity  in  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  the  volume  of  cargo  of- 
fered). 

Cargo  cannot  move  in  or  out  of  a 
trade  in  short-run  response. 

Ocean  liner  service  differs  from  do- 
mestic common  carriers  since  the  unit 
in  which  service  is  produced  (the  ship) 
is  much  larger  in  relation  to  available 
traffic  volume  than  the  units  with 
which  domestic  carriers  produce  their 
service. 

Not  only  is  vessel  ci«>aclty  large  in 
relation  to  total  trade-route  volume,  it 
is  I'lTpffia^y  so  In  relation  to  Indivldxial 
shipments.  A  contalnership  may  draw 
its  individual  cargo  from  several  hun- 
dred shippers. 

There  are  enormous  capital  and 
other  constant  costs  in  the  liner  indus- 
try. Today,  a  new  contalnership  costs 
over  $100  million.  Not  only  are  the 
vast  majority  of  costs  fixed,  but  a 
vessel  voyage  takes  significantly 
longer  than  air  transport  movements. 
Thus,  once  the  commitment  to  make  a 
saUing  is  made,  the  asset  is  tied  up  for 
a  longer  period  of  time,  and  the  need 
to  keep  utilization  as  high  as  possible 
increases. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  set  out 
In  general  terms  why  after  many  years 
of  study  and  investigation,  many  of  us 
in  Congress  and  the  shipping  commu- 
nity are  convinced  legldatlon  along 
the  lines  of  S.  47  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Our  reasons  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  many  printed  volumes  of  testimo- 
ny that  has  been  given  before  several 
committees  of  Congress,  and  the  many 
reports  which  have  been  made  based 
on  those  hearing  records. 

The  legislative  process  has  been 
completely  open,  and,  deliberate. 

The  national  interest  in  a  strong 
merchant  marine  requires  that  we  fi- 
nally act  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  this  measure  should  be  amended, 
perh^Ts  amendments  should  be  of- 
fered and  they  should  be  considered 
on  their  merits.  I  do  very  much  hope 
that  the  leadership  will  persevere  in 


seeing  that  this  measure   is  finally 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  completely  respect  the  rights  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  make  his 
fight  as  the  Oood  Lord  gives  him  the 
light  to  see  it,  just  as  those  of  us  who 
favor  the  legislation  will  seek  to  pass  it 
to  be  best  of  our  ability. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  this  is 
just  one  of  those  things  that  permits  a 
difference  of  opinion.  As  they  say  in 
Kentucky,  that  is  what  makes  horse- 
races. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Ohio  retains  the  floor. 

Mr.  (30RT0N.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  on  condition 
that,  on  resumption,  it  not  be  counted 
as  a  second  speech,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  that  end,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Washington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  not  only  for  his  kind  person- 
al comments  but  for  his  eloquent 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  passage 
of  S.  47.  His  support  after  literally  dec- 
ades of  studies  of  the  problems  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  the 
American  foreign  commerce  add  to  my 
own  confidence  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track  in  proposing  this  bill.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  we 
are  not  now  technically  debating  S.  47. 
Merely  the  motion  to  take  up  S.  47  is 
being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaxjm),  finds  it  some- 
thing of  a  paradox  and  is  critical  of 
the  fact  that  the  bill  is  being  brought 
up  on  the  23d  day  of  February,  a 
month-and-a-half  into  the  98th  Con- 
gress though,  for  the  life  of  me.  I 
cannot  determine  whether  he  is  ob- 
jecting because  it  is  too  important  a 
bill  to  be  taken  up  at  this  early  stage 
or  too  unimportant  a  bill  to  be  taken 
up  at  this  point  In  the  Congress. 

First,  he  lias  listed  a  number  of  bills 
which  he  considers  to  be  imimportant, 
and  he  feels  that  we  should  be  dealing 
with  the  major  concerns  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Then,  when  we 
bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  that  is  of 
major  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  objects  because  of 
what  he  refers  to  as  relatively  strange 
procedure. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  as 
well  as  anyone  on  the  floor  that  the 
only  reason  there  is  anything  even 
slightly  out  of  the  ordinary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commencement  of  the 
debate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  pro- 


hibited consideration  of  a  practically 
identical  bill  from  roughly  July  of 
1982  until  the  adjoiunment  of  Con- 
gress just  before  Christmas.  He  did 
this  even  thoui^  a  bill  somewhat  more 
wide  open  than  this  one  passed  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  unani- 
mous in  1979,  presumably  with  his 
approval,  and  the  bill  has  twice  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  votes 
of  more  than  10  to  1  on  this  subject. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that,  in  fact,  this  is  important  legisla- 
tion; that  debating  it  is  exactly  what 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
most  particularly  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  doinr.  that 
the  reason  we  are  debating  it  now  is 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  considered  over  the  course 
of  the  last  several  years  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  state  it  on  the  floor  at 
this  point. 

I  am  informed— of  course.  I  was  not 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  consider- 
ation—that from  1977  to  date,  there 
have  been  59  days  of  hearings  on  the 
reforms  contained  in  this  Shipping 
Act.  It  has  been  as  thoroughly  studied 
as  any  subject  of  this  importance 
which  is  likely  to  come  before  the 
Congress  this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  says  that 
this  is  nothing  but  a  relief  bill  for  for- 
eign or  foreign-owned  carriers.  I 
submit  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
can  hardly  believe  that  statement 
himself,  that  he  has  a  better  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  than  to  believe  that 
they  would  be  debating  in  favor  of 
anything  that  they  did  not  believe  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  whatever  our 
differences  may  be  in  that  respect. 

He  goes  on  to  wave  what  one  might 
call  the  bloody  flag  of  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  I  must 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  at 
this  point,  exalts  form  over  substance. 
The  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  not  ends  in  themselves; 
they  are  means  to  ends.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  have  joined  him  and 
have  been  opposed  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  in  respect  to  whether 
or  not  antitrust  laws  might  be  ex- 
tended to  some  kind  of  mergers  with 
which  we  have  been  faced  during  the 
course  of  the  last  couple  of  years.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  knows  that  I 
joined  him  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  in  a  success- 
ful attempt  to  defeat  an  effort  to  gut 
certain  antitrust  laws  as  they  relate  to 
professions  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  believe, 
will  soon  be  a  cosponsor  with  me  of  a 
bill  that  is  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  overrule  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  minols-Brick  case, 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  which  se- 
verely restricts  the  effect  of  the  anti- 


trust laws  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  my  joining 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  on 
the  ground  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  the  enforcement  or 
the  extension  of  the  antitrust  laws 
into  these  areas,  that  competition 
would  be  enhanced,  that  the  consumer 
would  benefit  by  the  enforcement  or 
the  extension  of  antitrust  laws  evoi 
into  areas  to  which  they  had  not  pre- 
viously been  applied.  Very  bluntly, 
this  is  simply  not  the  case  in  connec- 
tion with  international  shipping  by 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  and  carriers  of  other  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  states,  with- 
out any  supporting  documentation, 
that  this  will  cost  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  $3  billion.  Whether  that 
is  a  year,  a  decade,  or  a  scores  of  years, 
I  do  not  know,  because  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  evidence  to 
back  up  this  assertion  other  than  one 
witness  who  came  before  our  commit- 
tee and  who.  himself,  had  no  evidence 
with  which  to  back  up  that  specific  as- 
sertion. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  if  I  felt  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  were  going  to  spend  $3  billion 
or  any  other  sum  in  addition  to  what 
they  would  otherwise  pay  for  the  car- 
riage of  goods  by  sea.  I  would  oppose 
the  bill.  In  fact,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  help  both  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  shippers 
who  are  its  consumers.  This  is  an  area 
of  business  in  which,  as  in  many 
others,  there  are  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services  and  there  are  consimiers 
of  goods  and  services.  The  consimiers 
of  the  services  of  the  carriers  who  are 
interested  in  this  bill  are  the  shippers 
of  the  United  SUtes:  those  people  who 
have  exports— industrial,  agricultural, 
or  the  like— which  they  are  shipping 
to  other  countries:  those  people  who 
are  importers  from  other  coimtries. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  single 
fact  about  this  biU  is  that  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  passed  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  the 
help  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee, the  shippers,  by  and 
large— by  an  overwhelming— believe 
they  WiU  benefited  by  the  bUl.  If  they 
felt  they  were  going  to  pay  large  addi- 
tional amounts  of  money  for  the  car- 
riage of  their  goods,  obviously,  they 
would  have  been  opposed  to  the  biU. 

This  is  no  new  idea.  IncidentaUy,  the 
limited  antitrust  idea  carried  in  S.  47. 
The  shipping  biU  which  S.  47  would 
amend  called  for  immunity  from  anti- 
trust laws  for  those  agreements  which 

were  fUed  with  and  approved  by  the 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
The  rationale  of  the  act  of  1916  is 

every  bit  as  applicable  in  1983  as  it  was 
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they  are  likely  to  stand 
important  to  everyone  in- 
he  carriage  of  goods  by  sea. 
carriers  or  their  custom- 
consumers  or  the  shippers  of 
States,  or  our  trading  part- 
other  nations. 

lafgely  to  return  to  the  wise 

the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 

>m  was  drafted,  so  it  clearly 

the  changes  which  have 

.  since  that  time. 

effect,  of  course,  of  the  con- 

the  law  and  the  partial  loss 

immunity  has  been  dispro- 

visited   upon   American 

...  To  this  point  we  have  not 

to  find  any  cases  in  which 

carriers  dealing  with  the 

have  been  the  subject  of 

antitrust  suits,  although 

be  one  or  two  examples. 

event,  overwhelmingly,  the 

_  in  these  lawsuits  are  the 

flag  carriers.  Why?  Because. 

not  one  of  our  trading  part- 

to  enforce  antitrust  laws 

of  the  United  States  against 

cinrlers.  0\ir  trading  partners 

resent  this  act.  that  we  have 

inforce  these  laws  on  their 

that  many  of  them  have 

are  known  as  blocking 

Inhibiting — 

MI  TZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 


wiat 


QQRTON.  The  Senator  would 
finish  his  remarks  and  then 
lappy  to  answer  questions 
Senator. 

Ml  TZENBAUM.  Very  good. 

0<  iRTON.  Our  foreign  trading 

lave  passed  blocking  statutes 

prohibit  cooperation   on   the 

flagships  with  lawsuits  by 

department  of  Justice  or  oth- 

w  ilch  involve  their  conference 


lae 


thtt 


..  reason  the  American  flag- 
so  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
it  will  put  them  back  into 
of  the  laws  regulating 


mainitream 


commerce  between  nations  through- 
out the  entire  world. 

One  can  say  that  while  that  will  be 
fine,  while  it  is  a  very,  very  good  goal 
to  see  to  it  that  more  than  73  percent 
of  our  goods  are  carried  by  American- 
flag  dilps  and  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
wiU  hdp  American-flag  ships  to  carry 
a  greater  share  of  commerce  than  they 
do  at  the  present  time,  that  alone 
{»obably  would  not  Justify  the  passage 
of  a  bm  such  as  this  if  in  fact  tariffs  or 
the  cost  of  the  shipment  of  goods  by 
sea  would  go  up  very  greatly.  But  this 
is  not  smnething  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  in  theory.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Since  we  are  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  which  attempts  to 
enforce  antitrust  laws  against  interna- 
tional shipment  of  goods  by  sea.  I 
would  suppose  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  to  determine  whether  or  not  more 
money  was  going  to  be  mcnt  would  be 
to  look  at  shipments  between  third  na- 
tions that,  obviously,  are  not  subject 
to  any  Amy'^^^"  antitrust  laws. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  assert 
that  to  ship  goods  from  Montreal,  say. 
to  Rotterdam  is  infinitely  more  exiten- 
sive  in  the  order  of  its  appropriate 
share  of  this  $3  billion  than  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  from  New  York  to  Rot- 
terdam? 

I  suspect  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  looked  that  up.  he  might  well 
find  that  it  costs  less  to  do  so,  al- 
though no  antitrust  laws  inhibit  the 
activities  of  conferences  In  the  Mon- 
treal-to-Europe  trade. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  age  of 
the  steamship,  the  carriers  which  en- 
gaged in  international  trade  have 
Joined  what  are  called  conferences, 
collections  of  members  of  the  trade 
who  ply  between  particular  ports  and 
have  engaged  in  a  great  many  activi- 
ties which  are  prohibited  in  domestic 
commerce,  though,  inddentially.  not 
in  trucking,  over  many,  many  years  by 
siDedflc  exemptions  which  it  had  to 
the  Antitrust  Acts. 

There  is  a  great  debate  in  the  world 
as  to  what  kind  of  conferences  one 
should  have  tn  order  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  in 
all  trades  in  which  the  United  States  Is 
a  party. 

This  bill  requires  all  conferences  en- 
gaged in  the  American  trade  to  be 
open  conferences:  that  is  to  say,  sub- 
ject to  being  Joined  by  any  carrier  who 
wishes  to  pvticipate  in  a  particular 
trade. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  provides  for 
independent  action;  that  is  to  say. 
under  certain  circumstances  one  can 
retain  membership  In  a  conference 
and  nevertheless  give  lower  or  differ- 
ent rates  than  the  rest  of  the  confer- 
ence wishes  to  charge. 

In  addition,  the  fact,  of  course,  is 
that  there  Is  provision  for  the  allow- 
ance of  completely  independent  non- 


omf  ercnce  members  to  compete  in  a 
parUeular  trade. 

Thne  is.  in  fact,  competition.  I  sus- 
pect that  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill  there  will  be  more  competi- 
tion and  better  competition  than  there 
is  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  to  show  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  wlU  result  in 
higher  charges  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  sea.  In  fact,  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  economic  arrangement 
which  are  involved  in  such  carriage 
agree  that  that  will  be  the  case. 

It  is  relaUvely  rare.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that  you  have, 
when  you  are  dealing  with  regulatory 
legislation  of  this  sort,  both  parts  of 
the  equation  favoring  the  passage  of 
the  bilL  Certainly  when  you  dealt  with 
airline  deregulation,  while  the  people 
who  were  going  to  fly  on  airliners 
liked  the  increased  competition,  most 
of  the  airlines  did  not  like  that  blU. 
The  same  thing  was  true  with  trucking 
deregulation.  The  same  thing  has  been 
true  in  a  number  of  other  areas. 

Due  to  the  skills  of  people  like  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  and  others,  we  have 
crafted  a  bill  which  is  supported  not 
only  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  carri- 
ers but  by  the  vast  majority  of  their 
consumers  as  welL 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  a  number 
of  amendments  pending  to  this  bilL  I 
believe  that  those  amendments  should 
be  dealt  with  in  due  course.  I  think 
some  of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Judicluy  Committee  improve  the 
bilL  I  think  others  hurt  it  very,  very 
significantly.  We  want  to  see  to  it  that 
both  halves  of  this  equation,  both  the 
suppliers  of  the  services  and  the  con- 
sumers of  those  services,  are  benefited. 

We  have  a  bill  which  will  provide 
precisely  that  benefit  At  this  point  we 
simply  ask  for  the  right  to  debate  the 
entire  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  to  let  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Senate  be  carried. 

Mr.  METZfaVBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  will. 

Ml.  fiCETZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  House  Re- 
publican Research  Committee  has 
stated  in  their  report: 

The  administration's  recently  announced 
maritime  shipping  proposals  appear  to 
depart  dramatically  from  recent  pro-compe- 
tltlon  approaches  that  have  been  pursued  In 
other  transportation  areas.  The  new  plan 
allows  Increased  cartellzatlon  of  the  U^. 
shipping  Industry  by  permitting  operators 
flying  the  U.S.  flag,  as  weU  as  foreign  flags, 
to  act  collectively,  free  from  anti-trust  scru- 
tiny. Indirect  subsidies  are  affectively  in- 
creased under  the  policy.  Ship  operators 
would  continue  to  receive  direct  subsidies. 
However,  a  second,  non-budgeted  advantage 
for  UA  carriers  would  come  from  pennlt- 
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ting  groups  of  them  to  set  higher  than  com- 
petitive rates  for  their  service. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  they  fur- 
ther went  on  to  say: 

As  President  Reagan  acknowledges,  our 
strong  merchant  marine  Is  a  vital  "economic 
Instrument  for  the  support  of  VS.  InteresU 
abroad."  However,  increased  cartellzatlon  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  VS.  shipping  Indus- 
try can  have  serious  economic  consequences. 
Exporters.  Importers  and  consumers  are 
likely  to  bear  the  brunt  of  less  competitive 
policies  through  higher  transporUtlon  and 
product  costs.  The  International  shipping 
Industry  Is  now  Increasingly  comt>etltlve. 
More  not  less  of  a  free  market  approach 
should  be  considered  to  ensure  a  viable  VS. 
merchant  marine  and  to  offer  the  public 
high  quality  Uner  service  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Washington 
aware  of  that  position  taken  by  the 
House  Republican  Research  Commit- 
tee? 

(Blr.  PRESSLER  assiuned  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  attempted,  last  September,  to 
get  more  competition  Into  the  field  of 
shipbuilding,  and  he  was  also  stopped 
by  a  filibuster  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  from  adding  that  degree  of  com- 
petition into  the  field  in  which  we  are 
dealing  right  now. 

That  is  a  correct  quotation  as  the 
Senator  has  read  it  from  the  study, 
which  is  now  approximately  iv^  years 
old.  by  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence or  Policy  Committee. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  July  1982. 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  is  also  a  statement 
which  is  as  erroneous  in  its  conclu- 
sions as  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

It  is  also  a  study  which  did  not 
appeal  either  to  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  to  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  they 
spent  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to 
study  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  position 
which  has  appealed  to  the  administra- 
tion, which,  whatever  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  believe  its  virtues  in  a 
number  of  other  areas,  is  extremely 
strongly  procompetitive. 

I  ask— rhetorically,  at  least— why 
these  arguments  did  not  appeal  to 
people  who  believe  in  competition, 
who  believe  in  free  markets,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  smallest  amount  of  subsi- 
dies possible  to  any  kind  of  business, 
as  I  do.  I  answer  that  question  by 
saying  that  that  study,  along  with  a 
study  by  a  couple  of  professors,  was 
simply  in  error. 

I  suspect  that  If  I  had  been  present- 
ed with  that  study  in  July  of  1980, 
when  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  VS. 
Senate  and  when  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  field  whatsoever,  the  rhetoric 
in  that  language  would  have  appealed 
to  me.  It  certainly  appealed  to  me 
when  I  began  my  tour  of  duty  as  the 


chairman   of  the   Subcommittee  on 
Mendiant  Marine. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had 
been  able  to  spend  more  time  on  this, 
because  I  suspect  that  he,  by  reason  of 
his  own  philosophy,  would  have  been 
persuanded  to  buy  the  case  as  present- 
ed not  only  by  the  labor  unions  con- 
cerned, not  only  by  the  carriers 
concerned,  not  only  by  the  ports  con- 
cerned, not  only  by  the  shippers  con- 
cerned, but  also  by  an  entire  industry, 
that,  in  fact,  the  research  committee's 
conclusions  are  wrong;  that  we  have 
what  everyone  admits  to  be  a  rather 
archaic  and  sick  element  in  our  econo- 
my; and  we  have  labored  with  a  great 
deal  of  diligence  and  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  to  find  a  way  to  make  it 
better  for  everyone  involved  in  it. 

Under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case,  we  have  done  it.  That  we 
have  not  removed  every  single  vestige 
of  opposition,  whether  knowing  or  un- 
knowing, by  every  individual  or  organi- 
zation with  an  interest  in  it.  should 
hardly  be  sAirprislng.  It  should  be  sur- 
prising, however,  that  we  have  such  a 
widespread  agreement  between  the 
people  who  supply  these  services  and 
those  who  use  the  services. 

I  will  simply  say  that  the  study 
which  the  administration  has  put  in 
this  is  deeper  and  more  profound  than 
those  of  any  of  its  proponents,  and  the 
studies  which  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
have  put  into  this  are  more  deep,  more 
profound,  and  more  likely  to  be  true 
than  that  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  quoted. 

BCr.  IdETZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Washington  aware  that  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  is  concerned 
that  farmers  wiU  have  more  difficulty 
exporting  their  products  by  reasons  of 
increased  shipping  costs;  that  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons is  concerned  about  this  legislation 
because  they  are  concerned  that 
senior  citiaens  wiU  be  made  to  bear  a 
greater  burden  of  cost? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  the  recy- 
cling industry  testified  before  our 
committee  that  this  legislation  could 
effectively  decimate  the  industry  be- 
cause they  might  not  be  able  to  obtain 
recycled  products  and  ship  them  over- 
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Is  the  Senator  from  Washington 
aware  that  the  group  that  represents 
the  beverage  importers— representing 
the  beer  importers,  the  wine  import- 
ers, and  the  spirit  importers,  and  I 
guess  that  must  include  liquor  and 
vodka  and  gin  and  rum— has  testified 
against  it  because  they  are  concerned 
that  it  will  increase  the  cost  to  their 
customers? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  has  indicated  their  con- 
cern about  this  negative  impact  upon 
their  bxislness;  that  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  which  Is  presentiy  fighting 


for  its  economic  life,  had  indicated  its 
concern  because  of  the  added  costs  of 
shipping? 

The  Olin  Chemical  Ca  has  indicated 
their  concern,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Expmters  and  Importers 
has  indicated  its  concern. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Washington 
aware  that  the  only  ones  I  can  find 
who  are  truly  for  this  legislation  are 
the  carriers  and  those  shippers  who 
feel  that,  in  their  own  cartel,  scanehow 
they  will  be  able  to  adjust  their  prices 
together— in  essence,  in  my  mind, 
evading  any  antitrust  provisions  with 
respect  to  their  overall  operations? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  the 
Bureau  of  Competitimi  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission— which,  incidental- 
ly, means  three  R^ubllcans  and  two 
Democrats— had  indicated  their  strong 
opposition  because  of  the  increased 
cost  it  will  mean  to  the  American  con- 
sumer and  the  negative  impact  upon 
our  economy? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  all  those 
facts?  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washhigton  has  been  a  sup- 
porter of  antitrust  legislation,  is  he 
aware  of  all  this  opposition,  as  well  as 
the  editorial  opimsition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  New  Toi^  Times,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal?  In  view  of 
that,  can  he  actually  say  that  this  leg- 
islation is  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country? 

BCr.  GORTON.  Two  years  ago,  when 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  first  held  hearings  on  this  bill, 
after  I  was  picked  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  while  we  heard  from  as 
broad  a  group  of  people  and  interests 
as  we  possibly  could,  including  Ameri- 
can-flag carriers  and  foreign-flag  carri- 
ers, organizations  of  freight  forward- 
ers, organizations  of  importers  and  ex- 
porters and  the  like,  we  were  unable  to 
find  anyone  who  was  opposed  to  the 
general  thrust  of  this  legislation, 
though  all  the  shippers  wanted  to  see 
to  it  that  their  interests  were  appro- 
priately and  properly  respected. 

In  fact,  by  the  time  8.  1593  was  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee 
in  the  97th  Congress,  we  had  put  to- 
gether Just  such  a  coalition,  which  in- 
cluded the  great  bulk  of  all  the  ship- 
pers. 

By  the  time  the  bill  which  came 
back  from  the  House— the  so-called 
compromise  bill— was  before  the 
Senate,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee had  removed  from  this  bill  far  too 
many  of  what  I  considered  to  be  the 
protections  for  shippers.  I  suspect  that 
that,  together  with  one  other  factor 
about  which  I  will  speak  in  a  moment, 
has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
certain  groups  or  elements  within  the 
shipping  commimlty  had  serious  reser- 
vations about  or  became  opposed  to 
the  bUl  itself. 
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The  prot  ections  for  shippers,  and  es- 
pecially f 0  r  small  shippers,  are  much 
stronser  b  i  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
now.  I  hO!  »e  that  when  a  similar  bill 
comes  befi  tre  the  House,  they  will  be 
retained  iind  not  removed  by  the 
House  Juliciary  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  he  same  mechanistic  ap- 
laroach  wb  ich  is  utilised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  C  hlo. 

In  any  e  'ent.  the  primary  reason— as 
a  matter  of  fact,  almost  the  sole 
reason— fo  r  the  editorials  to  which  the 
Senator  rtfers  and  for  many  of  the 
resolution;  by  groups  which  spent 
little,  if  ai  y.  time  studying  the  impact 
of  the  biU  arises  out  of  one  study  by 
one  organ  sation  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
which  DU  de  the  assertion  that  the 
cost  of  Shi  jping  goods  by  sea  would  in- 
crease by  5  percent  or  20  percent  or  a 
certain  nu  nber  of  dollars. 

The  one  good  result  of  that  rather 
broad  cazipaign  was  that  we  asked 
that  indiv  dual  and  another  who  had 
views  Sim  lar  to  his  to  testify  before 
the  Mercl  ant  Marine  Subcommittee  2 
or  3  week  ago,  when  we  had  our  98th 
Congress  leailngs  on  this  subject,  and 
we  asked  lim  whether  or  not  he  had 
studied,  f  (  r  example,  comparable  ship- 
ping ratet  from  Canada  to  Europe  or 
from  Eur>pe  to  various  other  places 
roughly  the  same  distance  from 
Europe  ai;  the  United  States  is,  and 
the  like,  t )  determine  whether  the  ab- 
sence of  tntitrust  laws  made  any  dif- 
ference in  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea. 
His  ansi  rer  was  no.  he  had  not  made 
any  such  itudles.  We  asked  him  what 
the  basis  for  this  kind  of  assertion 
was.  Well  it  turned  out  there  was  no 
basis  for  this  assertion  except  an  as- 
sertion ba  sed  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
somehow  going  to  hurt  shippers  and 
you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  per- 
centage ly  which  it  is  going  to  hurt 
them  so  ti  ere  it  is,  20  percent. 

We  did  Uscover,  although  he  did  not 
admit  spe  :lfically  to  this,  that  the  ap- 
parent source  related  to  the  Canada- 
Europe  trade.  There  was  a  change, 
briefly,  ir  which  an  independent  carri- 
er Joined  he  Conference,  and  the  Con- 
ference promptly  raised  its  prices  or 
its  tariffs  by  roughly  20  percent.  That 
could  con  seivably  have  been  the  cause 
for  this  istimate,  which  has  been  in 
newspuM  re  and  in  much  publicity,  and 
in  the  Se  aator's  own  materials  on  the 
subject. 

What  li  e  neglected  to  say  or  neglect- 
ed to  fin  I  out  was  that  that  increase 
In  tariff  asted  less  than  a  month,  be- 
cause thi  market  simply  could  not 
support  t.  Another  group  went  out 
and  went  into  competition,  and  the 
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the  charges  collapsed  right 
vhat  they  were  before  this 

, Conference     action     was 

taken,  ex  ictly  the  kind  of  competition 
which  tills  bill  will  enhance  rather 
thanto^hlbit. 

it  to  say.  however,  that  these 
croups  which   have  opposed 


prices  or 
back  to 
paiticula* 


Suffice 
various 


the  bill  should  know  more  about  it  and 
should  spend  more  time  on  it  than  is 
usually  the  case,  in  an  association 
which  has  only  a  relatively  incidental 
interest  in  the  bilL  Among  the  agricul- 
tural community,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  which  is  the  largest  such  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States,  favors 
the  bill.  The  National  Industrial 
Tranqportation  League,  after  the 
amendments  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  Just  2  weeks 
ago,  has  come  out  as  a  very,  very 
strong  supporter  of  the  bill,  and  its 
members  are  responsible  for  the  rout- 
ing of  ^proximately  80  percent  of  the 
commercial  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Very  blunUy,  there  are  a  couple  of 
very,  very  large  shippers  like  Dow 
which  have  reservations  about  it.  I 
suspect  their  reservations  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  provisions  in 
this  bill  for  shippers'  councils  which 
are  reserved  for  relatively  small  ship- 
pers, and  those  small  shippers  may 
very  well  do  considerably  better,  rela- 
tively speaking,  compared  to  a  couple 
of  the  larger  concerns  than  they  do 
under  the  present  law. 

The  Senator  is  alssolutely  right.  A 
very  large  shipper  like  that  is  going  to 
be  able  to  survive  no  matter  what  kind 
of  enterprise  we  engage  in.  It  can  own 
its  own  ships  if  it  deems  fit  to  do  so.  It 
is  the  smaller  shipper,  it  is  the  kind  of 
people  who  belong  to  the  National  In- 
dustrial Transportation  League,  who 
are  most  seriously  affected  by  this  bill 
and  who  now  most  strongly  support  it. 
lix.  METZENBAX7M.  Would  the 
Senator  not  consider  the  recycling  in- 
dustry, the  American  Association  of 
Exporters  &  Importers,  and  the  bever- 
age indiistry  in  the  small  shim>ing  cat- 
egory? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Tea,  along  with  the 
United  Fresh  Fruit  4e  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation which  supports  the  bill,  and 
the  shippers  of  i4>ples.  for  example,  in 
my  own  State,  which  supports  the  bill. 
Regrettably  I  think  that  many  of 
these  associations  were  greatly  influ- 
enced by  these  unsupported  state- 
ments of  how  much  more  their  ship- 
ments woxild  cost  if  this  bill  passed. 
They  did  not  study  the  source  of  that 
material.  They  saw  the  material  and 
they  naturally  and  almost  automatl- 
ddly  came  out  against  the  bill.  They 
are  simply  in  error. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  that 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  that  some  of  the  bigger  ones 
who  are  in  the  position  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  shippers  cartel  may 
be  in  one  posture. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  a  blU  that  really 
favors  foreign  carriers,  which  carry  72 
percent  of  the  U.S.  trade  cargo  and 
comprise  80  to  86  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  confemce. 

The  fact  is  that  this  legislation  does 
have  a  price  tag  on  it  of  $3  billion 
extra  and  the  Reagan  administration 


says  it  is  concerned  about  holding 
down  consumer  costs. 

There  is  not  anyone  under  the  Sun 
who  can  claim  that  this  bill  is  going  to 
hold  down  costs.  Think  how  illogical 
that  would  be.  It  will  hold  down  costs 
but  somehow  help  the  carriers.  The 
carriers  will  get  help  because  they  will 
be  able  to  raise  their  prices  or  to  limit 
services. 

If  they  do  that  that  means  that  the 
American  consmner  is  going  to  wind 
up  bearing  the  burden.  It  is  the  reason 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Econom- 
ics and  Law,  with  a  very  distinguished 
board  of  economists,  including  James 
Tobin,  the  Nobel  Prise  winner,  and 
Alfred  Kahn,  former  spokesperson  for 
consumer  issues  and  other  issues  in 
the  Carter  administration,  as  well  as 
about  8  or  10  other  economists,  has 
concluded  that  this  bill  is  not  in  the 
national  Interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we 
should  talk  about  the  bill  generally 
and  about  the  fact  that  it  will  cost  the 
American  people  billions  of  dollars  in 
excess  shipping  costs  and  the  fact  that 
the  bill  flies  in  the  face  of  the  recent 
trends  endorsed  by  this  administration 
in  all  other  areas  of  our  economy 
toward  deregulation  and  increased  re- 
liance on  the  free  enterprise  sjmtem. 
The  free  enterprise  system  wants  no 
Government  interference,  but  the  free 
enterprise  system  wants  the  right  to 
form  a  cartel  and  band  together  and 
drive  out  the  little  guy.  drive  out  the 
tramp  steamers.  Oh,  I  Imow  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  say  well  with  the  new  amend- 
ments they  will  be  able  to  provide 
some  protection  through  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

Do  not  kid  yourselves.  The  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  is  not  going  to 
be  protecting  the  American  consumer 
and  it  is  not  going  to  be  protecting  the 
little  shipowner.  The  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  is  probably  not  going 
to  do  very  much  In  a  hurry  because  it 
drags  its  feet  in  whatever  it  does.  So 
there  will  be  no  protection  for  the 
little  shipowner.  There  will  be  no  pro- 
tection for  all  of  the  American  people. 

S.  47  is  special  interest  legislation  of 
the  worst  kind.  It  helps  out  one  indus- 
try at  the  expense  of  the  entire  con- 
sumer public. 

Now  my  good  friend  from  Washing- 
ton was  saying  he  Is  not  sure  whether 
or  not  I  was  indicating  that  we  finally 
got  to  an  important  bill  or  whether  I 
was  indicating  that  I  did  not  think  it 
was  important. 

My  point  is  that  we  have  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  dealing  with  a  number  of 
measures  that  are  of  special  concern 
to  particular  segments  of  the  econo- 
my, pi^icular  special  measures  having 
to  do  with  procedural  matters  but 
nothing  really  having  to  do  with  the 
Issues  facing  this  country  of  ours, 
nothing  really  having  to  do  as  yet  with 


the  budget.  I  recognize  in  all  fairness 
that  that  would  be  premature,  but  it 
would  not  be  premature  to  be  taking  a 
look  at  some  appropriations  bills.  It 
would  not  be  premature  to  be  getting 
to  a  Jobs  bill.  It  would  not  be  prema- 
ture to  get  to  the  social  security  legis- 
lation. It  would  not  be  premature  to 
take  a  look  and  see  what  we  are  going 
to  do  about  the  taxing  policies  of  this 
country  that  favor  the  rich  and  hiut 
the  poor.  It  would  not  be  premature  to 
take  a  look  at  our  foreign  imports  and 
debate  that  issue  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

But,  oh,  no,  what  are  we  doing?  We 
are  spending  our  time  pushing,  trying 
to  ram  through  a  bill  that  only  a  small 
group  of  shipowners  in  this  coimtry 
truly  favor. 

It  helps  out  one  industry,  but  it 
hurts  the  entire  consumer  public. 

Let  me  explain  just  a  few  of  the  con- 
sequences of  passage  of  S.  47.  This  bill 
creates  a  total  antitrust  exemption  for 
virtually  all  of  the  activities  of  ocean- 
carrying  vessels.  These  carriers  have 
been  organized  for  years  into  price- 
fixing  cartels  politely  known  as  "con- 
ferences." While  it  is  true  Congress 
created  a  limited  exemption  for  some 
anticompetitive  acts  schemed  up  by 
these  cartels,  the  carriers  have  been 
required  to  have  their  price-fixing  and 
other  anticonsxmier  agreements  re- 
viewed by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission before  the  antitrust  communi- 
ty would  attach. 

In  other  words,  there  is  now  a  review 
of  the  antitrust  aspects.  Yes,  you  must 
go  before  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  prove  that  the  measure 
before  the  FMC  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est, that  the  agreement  is  in  the  public 
interest.  And  the  courts  have  indicated 
that  "in  the  public  interest"  encom- 
passes the  question  of  competition  and 
the  antitrust  aspects,  as  well. 

This  bill,  however,  takes  away 
almost  all  of  the  FMC's  power  to  pre- 
vent anticompetitive  cartel  arrange- 
ments from  taking  effect.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  carte  blanche.  Under  this 
bill,  the  cartel  would  have  free  rein, 
total  exemption,  no  antitrust  liability. 
How  can  an  administration  ostensibly 
dedicated  to  the  free  enterprise 
system,  have  the  audacity  to  bring  this 
bill  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States?  This  is  not  free  enterprise. 
This  is  fixed  enterprise— fixed  enter- 
prise against  the  American  consimier. 

Conference  members  would  have 
free  rein  to  practice  cartel  economics. 
Reaganomlcs  supports  the  cartel. 
Beautiful.  What  a  great  banner  to  fly 
under.  The  President  does  not  know  if 
he  Is  going  to  run  for  reelection.  I  say 
to  him  if  he  Is  going  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion, great,  let  us  talk  about  his  sup- 
port for  the  cartel  and  price  fixing. 
That  is  an  issue  that  has  to  do  with 
how  much  inflation  we  have  in  this 
country. 


It  is  enough  that  we  provided  subsi- 
dy to  the  shipping  industry— and  I  re- 
spect that  decision  and  support  it— but 
why  should  we  also  be  providing  subsi- 
dy and  then  an  Intitrust  exemption  for 
the  shipping  industry  as  well? 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  discuss 
this  matter  at  some  length  before  it  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  I  note  that 
there  are  no  Members  of  the  opposite 
party  on  the  floor  at  the  present  time 
and  since  I  would  want  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  gems  of  wisdom  that 
I  have  to  share  with  them,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  before  doing  that, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  re- 
sumption that  the  continuation  of  my 
remarks  not  be  coimted  as  a  second 

speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,   I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  B4ETZENBAUM.  Not  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  I  would  be  com- 
pelled to  object. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  would 
yield  to  me,  I  personally  would  not  be 
disposed  to  object  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest. I  do  feel  a  duty  to  protect  those 
who  are  m^"'^"g  the  bill  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  if  he  will  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and,  after  the  managers 
of  the  bill  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
alert  themselves  of  his  request,  if 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  other 
side,  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  on  the  condition 
that  my  resumption  not  be  counted  as 
a  second  speech  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  quorum  call  in  the  interim. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  acting  majority  leader,  does 
he  seek  to  speak  at  this  time? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  objected 
that  there  was  no  Member  from  this 
side  present.  We  are  trying  to  work 
out  s<Hne  problems  that  developed  on 
this  bill  and  that  is  why  I  was  absent 
from  the  floor.  But,  I  am  happy  to  be 
here  and  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions. 

I  would  ask  the  Chair  to  put  the 
question.  I  am  rewly  to  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

BCr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  S.  47  is  passed,  we  could  exi>ect  to 
see  immediate  increases  in  the  price  of 
shipping  services  which,  of  course, 
would  be  passed  down  to  the  consumer 
of  almost  all  goods  arriving  from  other 
lands.  One  estimate,  based  on  the  dif- 
ference between  Independent  liner 
charges  and  conference  charges,  sug- 
gests that  this  price  increase  could 
cost  American  consumers  $3  billion  a 
year. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was 
asked  what  period  that  would  cover. 
We  are  talking  about  $3  billion  every 
year.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  with  inflation,  that  figure  wotild 
increase. 

We  could  also  expect  to  see  confer- 
ence carriers  dividing  up  markets,  driv- 
ing independent  carriers  out  of  busi- 
ness, leaving  medium-  and  small-port 
cities  without  a  major  source  of  reve- 
nue, and  generally  working  unrestrain- 
edly to  make  monopoly  profitable. 

Let  me  address  myself  for  a  moment 
to  what  I  have  just  said  and  its  impact 
upon  some  of  the  States  whose  Mem- 
bers sit  in  this  body. 

If  you  leave  medium-  and  small-port 
cities  without  a  major  source  of  reve- 
nue, you  are  going  to  take  some  of  the 
smaller  port  cities  of  this  country  and 
literally  decimate  them.  Today  they 
get  service,  but  if  the  cartel  can  agree 
that  service  wUl  be  made  only  to  the 
major  ports  of  the  country,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  service  to  the  smaller 
ports,  then  those  ports  will  be  literally 
driven  out  of  business. 

The  argument  can  then  be  made 
that:  No,  Senator.  It  Is  like  the  airline 
Industry.  If  United  Airlines,  American 
Airlines,  Eastern  Airlines,  and  the  rest 
of  the  majors,  do  not  want  to  provide 
service  for  a  community,  some  smaller 
carrier  will  come  along  and  provide 
^h&t  service 

Well,  in  the  case  of  the  airline  carri- 
ers they  are  indeed  doing  that  and 
those  who  live  in  the  smaller  commu- 
nities are  paying  the  price  both  as  far 
as  the  rate  is  concerned,  because  they 
have  gone  up  to  unbelievable  levels, 
and.  in  addition  to  that,  the  quality  of 
service.  I,  myself,  am  forced  to  fly,  if  I 
wanted  to  fly  at  all,  on  planes  that  did 
not  even  have  the  normal  hygienic 
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President,  I  want  to  discuss  the 

fv  rther  during  the  day,  tomor- 

whe  never.  Under  those  clrcum- 

ta.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 

conyent  that  I  may  be  permitted 

the  absence  of  a  quorum 

:  ssing  my  right  to  the  floor 

condition  that  my  resxmip- 

conclusion  of  the  quorum 

counted  as  a  second  speech. 

i4R£SIDINO     officer.     Is 


obj  iction? 

STpn^ENS.  Reserving  the  right 

I  did  not  qxilte  understand 

Sena^r's  reference  to  discussions 

Is  the  Senator  saying  he 

tiiiorum  call  right  now? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  I  am 
saying  is  I  want  a  quorum  call  right 
now  and  that  when  somebody  wishes 
to  call  the  quorum  call  off  I  will  have 
no  objection  to  their  doing  so.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  request  of 
mine  would  not  be  objected  to  and 
that  I  would  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor  nor  would  it  be  considered  as  a 
second  speech. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  he 
is  recognized  apdn  it  not  be  consid- 
ered a  second  speech  today.  I  would 
like  to  make  some  very  brief  com- 
ments right  now  and  then  he  can 
make  his  request. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  without  it  being 
counted  as  a  second  speech  when  I 
resimie  my  remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  retains  the 
floor  but  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  be  very  brief.  I  do  hope  that 
those  who  are  listening  to  this  debate 
and  who  wiU  later  read  it  realize  that 
there  is  substantial  support  for  this 
legislation.  This  legislation  passed  not 
once  but  twice  in  the  other  body  last 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  bill 
that  has  had  numerous  hearings,  over 
the  past  5  years.  The  record  is  very  re- 
plete with  requests  from  all  concerned 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  personally  conducted  hearings  in 
which  the  small  shippers  of  the  coun- 
try came  and  testified.  Contrary  to  the 
representation  made  that  the  opposi- 
tion came  from  a  theoretical  source, 
not  from  a  practical  source,  people  in- 
volved in  shipping,  the  biU  has  the 
support  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  National  Paper  Institute, 
the  National  Industrial  Transporta- 
tion League,  the  AFL-CIO  maritime 
committee,  the  American  Association 
of  Port  Authorities,  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Bftanuf  acturers  Association,  the  Joint 
Maritime  Congress,  the  United  Fresh 
Fruit  4e  Vegetable  Association,  the 
Council  of  American  Flagship  Opera- 
tors, the  North  Atlantic  Port  Authori- 
ties, the  National  Association  of  Steve- 
dores, and  others. 

The  representation  that  this  bill 
somehow  or  other  Is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  is.  in  my 
opinion,  erroneous.  I  would  urge  Mem- 
bers to  study  the  letter  that  has  been 
sent  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  members 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
bill.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt 
to  make  it  a  partisan  consideration.  I 
find  it  strange  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  refers  to  problems  that  are  oc- 


curring in  other  parts  of  industry,  the 
industrial  sector,  that  is.  of  our  econo- 
my, and  the  problems  that  have  been 
occurring  with  regard  to  consumers 
concerning  increased  prices. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  would  like  to 
explain— we  could  get  a  little  partisan 
here— what  happened  diirlng  the  4 
years  of  the  Carter  administration  and 
how  we  happened  to  have  the  kind  of 
inflationary  spiral  that  we  had  and 
where  he  was  at  that  time  and  what 
he  would  like  to  do  to  correct  the 
problems  that  we  face  right  now  other 
than  find  some  way  to  absorb  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Carter  years  on  our  econo- 
my. 

I  certainly  think  this  is  one  way  that 
we  can  restore  our  American  maritime 
industry,  by  the  passage  of  this  biU.  I 
hope  we  can  continue  the  bipartisan 
approach  to  this  bill,  one  that  is  ana- 
lytical about  the  bill  itself,  without 
getting  into  partisan  charges  that  fly 
back  and  forth  across  the  aisle  con- 
cerning other  issues. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  those  issues,  including  the  pric- 
ing of  gas.  the  pricing  of  petroleum, 
the  pricing  of  timber  products.  There 
is  a  whole  series  of  bills  on  which  the 
Senator  may  want  to  debate  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  debate  him 
here  on  the  floor  on  every  one  of 
those  items. 

This  bill,  as  I  said.  Is  a  bill  that 
passed  the  other  body  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  on  a  rollcall  vote, 
and  by  unanimous  consent  another 
time.  Tet.  we  are  hearing  now  that 
this  bill,  which  was  objected  to  during 
the  the  last  part  of  the  97th  Congress, 
Is  being  delayed  at  this  time  by  only 
one  Senator.  I  have  tried  to  clear  it.  I 
think  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  get  this 
biU  to  a  vote  and  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
do  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  I  have 
with  the  Senator's  request— again.  I 
understand  he  is  going  to  make  a  re- 
quest. I  told  my  good  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana that  we  are  certainly  not  going 
to  object  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  have 
some  kind  of  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  tomorrow  his  speech  on 
this  subject  not  be  considered  a  second 
speech  because,  by  the  simple  fact  of 
adjourning  tonight,  there  will  not  be 
this  subject  of  a  debatable  motion  to 
proceed  before  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  a  nondebatable  motion 
to  proceed  and  therefore  no  necessity 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
take  up  the  bill.  However,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  make  it  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  something  that  I 
might  not  understand  about  the  rules, 
I  certainly  would  have  no  objection  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  on  this  side  if 
he  wishes  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  his  statement  tomor- 
row not  be  considered  a  second  speech 
on  this  motion. 


As  I  understand  it.  this  motion  dissi- 
pates, if  the  Senate  adjourns,  which  is 
the  present  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship.      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  acting 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Could  the 
acting  majority  leader  indicate  how 
long  he  expects  the  Senate  to  be  in 
session  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  be  in  session  for  about  another 
hour.  Following  that,  we  shall  stand  in 
adjournment  until  tomorrow  morning, 
at  11.  I  understand  is  the  majority 
leader's  suggestion.  We  have  the  in- 
tention to  remain  in  session  this  after- 
noon to  see  If  it  is  possible  to  get  this 
motion  voted  on  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  respect  the 
responsibilities  of  the  majority  leader, 
but  I  wonder  whether  or  not  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  be  heard  this  after- 
noon. That  is  the  purpose  for  which  I 
rose  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  so  they  may  come  to  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  pre- 
pared to  debate  further  on  the  subject 
but  recognizes  the  debate  will  contin- 
ue over  until  tomorrow.  If  there  were 
others  who  were  prepared  to  speak,  I 
would  have  made  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  for  a  quorum  call. 

Kir.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  one  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard  on 
the  motion  to  proceed.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  make  any  arrangements  the 
Senator  wishes.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  t>e  able  to  proceed  to 
the  first  substantive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion on  which  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment during  this  Congress.  We  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  it  before  the 
Senate  so  we  can  debate  it  in  earnest 
and  examine  some  of  these  questions 
that  have  come  about  from  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  There  is  a  lot  of  work 
to  be  done  on  the  bill  on  the  floor. 
The  majority  leadership  would  like  to 
have  the  motion  voted  on  this  after- 
noon. I  would  be  prepared  to  renew 
the  majority  leader's  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  we  take  up  the  bill 
and  have  it  be  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska  might  have  antici- 
pated, I  am  not  prepared  to  accommo- 
date him  in  that  respect.  I  do  want  to 
be  accommodating. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  comment,  but  as  I  say.  to  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  one  else  who 
wishes  to  address  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, other  than  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  If  the  majority 
leader  has  concluded  his  remarks,  I 
then  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  on  the  condition  that  my  re- 
sumption   not    be    considered    as    a 


second  meech  and  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Blr.  STEVENS.  If  that  quorum  call 
can  be  automaticiJly  removed  at  10 
minutes  to  4. 1  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  That 
cannot  be  done  even  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  cannot 
be  done?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
have  a  quorum  call  terminated  at  a 
time  certain.  It  cannot  be  done. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleriE  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rwdnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  acting  majority  leader  seek 
the  floor  or  does  he  have  another  pur- 
pose?      

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  purpose  of  the 
majority  is  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
motion.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Bltri'i&ENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  IfETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  we  ought  to  talk  about  who 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  will  be. 
The  pro{>onents  of  this  measure  argue 
that  the  American  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  in  dire  financial  straits.  The 
fact  is  that  this  monopoly  power,  ac- 
cording to  them,  is  necessary  to  keep 
our  domestic  industry  in  business. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  argxmient  is 
simply  contrary  to  the  facts.  Last 
summer  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  report  that  refutes  any 
claim  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  Is  in  any  financial  trouble  at 
all.  In  a  nutshell,  the  GAO  found  that 
the  figures  used  by  some  to  show  that 
the  industry  Is  on  the  edge  of  collapse 
ignore  certain  realities  about  the  in- 
dustry. Primarily,  the  GAO  explained 
how  the  recent  advent  of  containeriza- 
tlon.  that  Is.  the  use  of  huge  rallroad- 
car-slzed  units  rather  than  hand- 
packed  cargo,  has  dramatically  de- 
creased the  number  of  vessels  without 
affecting  the  amount  of  cargo  actually 
carried.  Although  certain  statistics 
appear  at  first  glance  to  support  the 
idea  that  the  American-flag  fleet  is  in 
trouble,  a  closer  look  shows  that  this 
is  simply  not  the  case. 

Decline  in  the  number  of  vessels 
shows  only  the  success  of  the  efficient 
containerization  technology.  The  fact 
that  the  doUar  and  tonnage  volumes 
of  cargo  carried  by  U.S.-flag  vessels 
have  remained  constant  In  recent 
years  demonstrates  the  continuing 
wealth  of  the  U.S.-flag  fleet. 


But  what  if  the  GAO  is  wrong?  Let 
us  assume  that  the  industry  is  in  trou- 
ble, which  It  is  not.  Shotild  we  then 
support  this  bill  in  order  to  help  the 
industry  out? 

I  still  say,  unequivocally,  no.  I  say 
this  not  because  I  am  against  helping 
American  industries  that  are  having 
problems.  I  say  this  because  the  biU 
would  not  help  the  relative  position  of 
the  American  fleet  one  lota. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  bill  pro- 
tects activities  of  carrier  conferences, 
but.  Mr.  President,  these  conferences 
consist  mostly  of  foreign  vessels.  In 
fact.  72  percent  of  the  cargo  carried  in 
the  U.S.  trades  was  delivered  by  carri- 
ers 8UK>lying  foreign  flags.  Thus,  by 
promoting  conferences  rather  than 
the  U.S.  fleet  directly,  this  measure 
would  perpetuate  the  dominance  of 
foreign  Arms  in  the  ocean  carrying 
business. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  Is  here  debating  a  measure 
that  will  in  the  main  help  foreign  car- 
riers. Foreign  carriers  carry  72  percent 
of  the  total  cargo.  They  make  up  80  to 
85  percent  of  those  shipowners  partic- 
pating  In  the  cartel.  American  consum- 
ers would  thus  pay  nearly  83  out  of 
every  additional  $4  to  forei^  compa- 
nies, and  this  in  the  name  of  protect- 
ing and  promoting  American  industry. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  IS.  1982,  had  to 
say  about  this  measure.  The  editorial 
is  entitled.  "Torpedo  the  Maritime 
Bills." 

Legislation  stetmlng  through  Consren 
would  grant  antltnut  Immunity  to  ocean 
freight  lines  partidpattng  in  "conferences" 
that  divide  up  cargo  and  trade  routes,  and 
pool  revenues.  There  are  three  simple  rea- 
sons why  the  bills,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Slabs  Oortoh  and  Representative  Mauo 
BiAGGi.  should  be  torpedoed. 

The  first  Is  that  cartels  are  bad.  Our  laws 
don't  allow  mlcrochipmakers  or  lumber  dis- 
tributors or  pizza  parlor  operators  to  fix 
prices  or  dlwy  up  markets.  We  don't  give 
antitnist  Immimlty  to  oil  tankers.  tranu> 
steamers,  and  grain  boats,  which  account 
for  most  of  the  shipping  tormage  In  and  out 
of  V&.  ports.  There  Is  absolutely  no  reason 
to  malie  an  exception  of  cargo  liners.  Uner 
conferences.  If  they  work,  only  raise  freight 
prices. 

The  second  is  that  the  legislation  is  a  di- 
version from  the  real  problems  affecting 
most  U5.-flag  operators:  Uncompetitive 
capital  and  operating  costs,  which  result 
from  the  perverse  Incentives  of  a  long  histo- 
ry of  Government  subsidies  and  regulations. 
U.S.-flag  ships  must  hire  American  crews, 
and  be  subject  to  the  featherbeddlng  rules 
of  V&.  maritime  unions,  leading  to  labor 
costs  that  are  twice  International  levels. 

What  Is  more,  the  Government  has  his- 
torically given  operating  subsidies  to  XJS.- 
flag  operators  who  purchased  ships  from 
American  yards,  where  construction  costs 
are  typically  two  to  three  times  higher  than 
abroad.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the  VS.  coast- 
al trade,  which  has  been  reserved  by  law  to 
U.S.-nag  ships,  has  lost  traffic  to  trucks  and 
railroads. 
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.UM.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  order. 

rs.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
of  a  quonmi. 

lAUM.  Mr.  President, 

,  fact  that  I  had  the  floor 

is  the  Chair's  obligation  to 

bo  the  quorum  and  that  the 

Alaska  was  not  recog- 

purpose? 

OFFICER.   The 

made  the  point  of  order, 
is  checking  it. 
lost    the    floor    by 
I  toint  of  order. 

UM.  Pardon? 

OFFICER.   The 

lost  the  floor  by  making 
>f  order. 

lAUM.  That  is  not  the 

rhe  question  I  am  asking  is 

not  the  Chair  Is  obligated 

respect  to  my  point  of 

recognizing   any   other 
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plan  to  do  is  to  say  that  the  point  of 
order  Is  weU  taken,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion at  that  point  to  move.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  is  rescinded. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  the  bill 
has  not  lain  over  for  1  day,  under  the 
rules.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  point  of  order,  of 
course,  is  weU  taken.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  in  the  unanimous-consent 
request  granted  previously.  I  asked  the 
Senate  to  provide  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  bill  wiU  qualify  tomorrow.  I  say 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators  that  it 
will  be  my  Intention,  after  the  usual 
formalities  attendant  to  the  convening 
of  the  Senate  after  adjournment,  to 
ask  once  more  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  point  of  order  would  be  well 
taken  were  it  insisted  on  at  this  time.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  that  point. 


beiore 


"Sevens.    Mt.    President,    a 

is  in  order  at  this  point.  I 

think  it  is  debatable.  I  suggest 

of  a  quorum. 

F#IESIDING     OFFICER.     A 
c  Lll  is  in  order.  The  clerk  will 
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The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

lAUM.  Objection. 

OFFICER    (Mr. 
).  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope 
will  not  object.  What  I 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  11  ajn.,  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:04  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  February  23. 
1983.  at  11  a.m. 
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Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1985  (re- 
appointment). 

DBPaaniBiT  or  Juancx 

Steven  Roger  Sehleslnger.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics, vice  Harry  Alan  Scarr. 

SXHIOR  FOKKIGM  SKKVICX 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appointment  as  Career 
Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of 
the  classes  stated,  and  also  for  any  other  ap- 
pointments indicated: 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  (Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  a  Con- 
sular Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica: 

AGKHCT  rOR  IMTKRHATIORAI.  DEVXLOPlfXin 

Eugene  S.  Staples,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Services  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  class  of  Minister-Coun- 
selor 

DxPAHTMEirr  or  Star 

William  Richard  Smyser,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Melissa  Wells,  of  New  York. 

VoT  appointment  as  Career  Member  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  a 
Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
18,  1983,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  17, 1983: 
Departhznt  or  Health  ahd  Homah  Sixvicbs 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

John  A.  Svahn,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
vice  David  B.  Swoap,  resigned. 

E^xecutive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  22,  1983: 
DxPARTMXirr  or  State 

Wesley  William  Egan,  Jr.,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Guinea-Bissau. 

John  MelvUi  Yates,  of  Washington,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 


DXPAKTMEIfT  or  STATX 

Allen    Schadler,    MJ}..    of 


New 


John 
Mexico. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Counselor,  Consular  Offi- 
cers, and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America: 

AGDICT  rOR  IRTXRHATIOMAL  DlVKLOrMEIlT 

Lawrence  John  Ervin,  of  IiCaryland. 

Van  Dyne  McCutcheon.  of  Missouri. 

Ftor  appointment  as  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counsel- 
or 

DxPARTMEirr  or  Statx 

James  Estes  Baker,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  S.  Brooks,  of  Wyoming. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counsel- 
or. Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Departmeht  or  State 

Millard  W.  Kenney,  of  Kentucky. 

Marvin  F.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appointment  as  Foreign 
Service  Officers  of  the  classes  sUted,  and 
also  for  the  other  appointments  Indicated 
herewith: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  class  1,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Departmeht  or  Comi^erce 

James  L.  Blow,  of  Florida. 


Norman  D.  Olldc,  of  New  York. 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer of  daia  3,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a 
Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

DxrARTimrr  or  State 
Walter  James  Thomas,  of  Maasachuaetts. 
For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  4,  a 
Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

DBPARTMBrr  or  State 
Gilbert  J.  Sperling,  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  class  4,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America: 

DKPASTMXirr  or  State 

Grant  Douglas  Aldonas,  of  MtnnesoU 

Youngeun  Hyuu  Anderson,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Gregory  L.  Berry,  of  Oregon. 

William  Rivlngton  Brownf  ield.  of  Texas. 

Robert  F.  Cekuta,  of  New  York. 

Frank  John  Coulter,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Peter  Richard  de  Castro,  of  California. 

Eric  Steven  Edelmaa,  of  New  Jersey. 

Michael  Patri<±  Glover,  of  Texas. 

Michael  Arnold  Goldschmidt,  of  Illinois. 

Nick  Hahn.  of  Calif  omla. 

Carolyn  Ruth  Johnson,  of  Texas. 

Laurence  Michael  Kerr,  of  Ohio. 

Mark  J.  Ujek.  of  (Tallf omla. 

John  W.  Lowe,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. _^_^ 

Mary  Jean  Theresa  Lowe,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

William  E.  Lucas,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  Robert  Manzanares,  of  Colorado. 

Christopher  Enunet  McCarthy,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Brian  Harold  Mcintosh,  of  California. 

Judith  E.  Meyer,  of  ConnecUcut. 

Norman  Dennis  Milford,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

John  Mohanco.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Amy  Y.  Monk,  of  California. 

Patrick  S.  Moon,  of  Oklahoma. 

Raymond  James  Pepper,  of  HawalL 

Jo  Carole  Potter,  of  West  Virginia. 

Richard  I.  Queen,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  Lee  Sala.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gregory  W.  Sandf ord.  of  California. 

Albert  E.  Schrock.  of  Illinois. 

Leslie  Sternberg,  of  Maryland. 

Moosa  A.  Valli.  of  California. 

Karen  Jo  Van  Pelt,  of  Virginia. 

Aubrey  V.  Verdun,  of  Michigan. 

Hugh  Floyd  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania. 
DEPARmEirr  or  AGRicin.TURX 

Debra  D.  Henke.  of  Kansas. 

The  following-named  Members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  to  be  Consular  Officers 
and/or  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  as  indi- 
cated: ,      ^ 

Consular  Officers  and  Secretaries  in  the 
DiplomaUC  Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America:  ,  ^  , 

William  Abnett.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Karen  L.  Ackley.  of  Virginia. 
Kathleen  Hatch  Allegrone.  of  Virginia. 
Lynn  A.  Allison,  of  Maryland. 
Dianne  Mclntyre  Andnich.  of  Arizona. 
Paul  Sheldon  Ashby.  of  New  Mexico. 
Kenneth  R.  Beetli.  of  Calif  omia. 
Paul  M.  Berth,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  Lewis  Bevill.  of  Nevada. 
John  Ross  Beyrle.  of  Virginia. 
Lisa  Blank,  of  California. 
Kenneth  D.  Blum,  of  Michigan. 
Thomas  U  Boam.  of  Utah. 
Daniel  R.  Bolen.  of  Texas. 
David  P.  Bowman,  of  Virginia. 
R.  Nicholas  Bums,  of  Virginia. 
Frank  J.  Camlvale.  of  Maryland. 
Deborah  Cunnlngluun  Cavln.  of  Texas. 
Stephen  T.  T.  K.  Ching.  of  Maryland. 
Thomas  More  Countryman,  of  Washing- 
ton. 
Balnbridge  Cowell.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Cheryl  Jane  Cox.  of  Wisconsin. 
Barbara  Cecelia  Cummlngs.  of  Virginia. 
Jere  M.  Dabbs.  of  Alabama. 
W.  Stuart  Darling,  of  \nrginia. 
William  P.  Dawkins.  of  Oregon. 
Thomas  Lawrence  Delare.  of  Maryland. 
Gregory  T.  DeUwie.  of  Virginia. 
Kathleen  M.  Doyle,  of  Virginia. 
Elvtn  M.  Drake,  of  Virginia. 
William  P.  Driacoll.  of  Virginia. 
Judith  M.  Dunn,  of  Virginia. 
Mark  Eaton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
William  E.  Fields,  of  Virginia. 
Paul  Michael  Fitxgerald.  of  Maasachu- 

Kathleen  M.  Fltzpatrick.  of  Maryland. 

Jane  Anderson  Benton  Fort,  of  Tamessee. 

Judith  Davis  Frands.  of  California. 

Robert  C.  Fraser.  of  California. 

Peter  G.  Frederic*,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Russell  Louis  Frisbie.  of  Vermont. 

David  Lamont  Gandle.  of  >nrginla. 

Michael  A.  Glancy,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Goldberg,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  Edward  Goodspeed.  of  California 

Robert  Daniel  Griffiths,  of  Nevada. 

Martha  Carver  Harris,  of  Virginia. 

Carsten  H.  Hlllaon.  of  Colorado. 

Edward  Lee  Howard,  of  Texas. 

Timothy  N.  Howard,  of  Virginia. 

William  D.  Howard,  of  Virginia. 

Harry  J.  Hulings.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

TJam  Jackson  Humphreys,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Robert  Pierce  Ibelle.  of  Connecticut. 

Timothy  P.  Inemer.  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  J.  Innamorato.  of  Virginia. 

Emillo  F.  lodlce.  of  Virginia. 

Earl  Michael  Irving,  of  California. 

Mark  Jackson,  of  North  Carolina. 

T.  Richard  Jaeckle.  of  Washington. 

Morey  L.  Jeffrey,  of  ^Hrglnia. 

Lionel  C.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Mary  K.  Jones,  of  Virginia. 

PhUlppe  G.  Jones,  of  Virginia. 

Juvenal  Jovet.  of  Washington. 

David  M.  Jung,  of  Virginia. 

Dexter  N.  Katzman.  of  MinnesoU 

Jack  Kw*™»",  of  Virginia. 

Juan  Kambourlan-Bartolome,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  Ryan  Kelly,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla. 

Vonda  M.  Kimble,  of  Virginia. 


Adam  Kolker,  of  Maryland. 
George  Benjamin  Kopf ,  of  California. 
Qulncy  M.  Krosby.  of  New  YoriL. 
Harold  A.  Kruse.  of  Virginia. 
David  R  Kyzner.  of  Virginia. 
Odell  Lee.  of  Virginia. 
Laurie  A.  Lemer.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cynthia  R.  Lewis,  of  Virginia. 
Michael  W.  Luce,  of  Virginia. 
Sylvle  L.  Mart-lnez.  of  California. 
Deborah  Anne  McCartliy.  of  California. 
Stepboi  P.  McOavin.  of  Virginia. 
P.  Michael  McKinley.  of  Connecticut 
Maurice   Alexander   McLeggan.   of   New 
York. 
Ronald  Keith  McMullen.  of  Iowa. 
William  H.  McNidr.  of  Virginia. 
Kathleen  A.  Miller,  of  California. 
John  L  Millis.  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  H.  Mills  TL,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Daniel  K.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 
David  W.  Mulenex,  of  Indiana. 
Dorothy  R.  Nash,  of  Nevada. 
Thomas   Clinton   Niblock.   Jr..    of   New 
York. 

Peter  T.  Noble,  of  Virginia. 

David  Nolan,  of  Washington. 

Janice  Zeoutdc  Ogden.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Norman  Hartman  Olaen.  Jr..  of  Maine. 

Bobette  K.  Orr,  of  Virginia 

Abelardo  L  Perez,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumMa. 

June  Carter  Perry,  of  the  DisUlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Bruce  Donald  Peterson,  of  Virginia. 

James  Clark  Picard.  of  Maryland. 

M»ffh«»i  M.  Pixley,  of  Virginia. 

David  R.  Rearwin.  of  Colorado. 

Mark  Alan  Robertson,  of  Washington. 

Charlotte  E.  Roe.  of  Ohio. 

Richard  Arthur  Ronrig.  of  New  Jersey. 

Steven  K.  Rubensteln.  of  Maryland. 

Marlene  Joan  Sakaue.  of  California. 

John  Frederick  Sammls.  of  California. 

Linnea  C.  Sands,  of  Maryland 

Steven  C.  Schuh,  of  Virginia. 

Bernardo  Segura-Glron,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

David  L.  Senft,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  R.  Slekert.  of  Virginia. 

LeRoy  O.  Smith,  of  California. 

Harvey  Alan  Somers,  of  Ohio. 

Julia  Reeves  Stanley,  of  New  York. 

Melvin  C.  Stephens,  of  Maryland. 

Eddie  Calvin  Templer,  of  Virginia. 

Kerry  E.  Thompson,  of  Virginia. 

Diana  Valderrama,  of  New  York. 

Michael  E.  Van  QulIl.  of  Virginia. 

George  D.  Veleako.  of  Virginia. 

Monique  B.  White,  of  Virginia. 

Susan  C.  Wilson,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  Wnukowskl.  of  Virginia. 

Marcia  Kim  Wong,  of  Maryland. 

Yvette  Marie  Wong,  of  California. 

Margaret  A.  Yohner,  of  Ohio. 

Consular  Officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Larry  A.  VanMeter.  of  Illinois. 

Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Melvin  L.  Harrison,  of  Florida. 

Dorothy  A.  Painter,  of  Virginia. 

Clark  T.  Randt,  Jr..  of  Connecticut 

Ruth  S.  Taylor,  of  Virginia. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 

>f  the  passing  of  a  good 

loyal  American,  James  A. 

developed  an  impressive 

^rvice  to  his  country  as  a 

in  World  War  II,  as  a 

the  UA  Parole  Board  and 

officer  in  the  U.S. 

in   Massachusetts.   A 

Boston  Latin  School  and 

he  served  his  State  as 

officer  for  Norfolk  and 

bounties. 

known  as  "Junior"  to  his 
nickname  reflected  the 
felt  toward  him.  His  In- 
stature  was  great.  It  re- 
long  experience  in  his  field 
for  wise  counsel. 
Carr  spoke.  Judges,  pros- 
even  Presidents  listened, 
icute  observer  of  his  fellow 
.  a  low  tolerance  for  sham 
When  confronted  by  It  he 
rith  a  quick  Irish  wit. 
a   devoted   husband   and 
lovely  wife  and  daughters 
of  his  life.  I  know  that 
loiss  him  terribly.  But  his 
»mpensated  in  part  in  the 
hearts,  and  in  the  memo- 
_  of  us  who  knew  him. 
friend  Paul  Kirk  delivered 
eulogy    at   Jim's   funeral 
inserting  into  the  Rscoro. 
anything  else  it  explains 
i^arr  was  such  a  respected 

American. 
fAios  A  Caib.  Jr.,  bt  Paul  O. 
KnuL  Ja. 
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which  meant  so  much  to  hira  throughout 
his  full  life. 

It  can  almost  go  without  saying  that  as  we 
go  about  our  dally  activities  we  meet  many 
different  and  diverse  types  of  Individuals. 
We  meet  people  combining  various  traits, 
characteristics  and  qualities.  And  If  you 
really  put  your  mind  to  it.  you  could  prob- 
ably assemble  them— or  group  them  accord- 
ing to  what  you  perceive  to  be  their  similari- 
ties. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  find  a  group  or  catego- 
ry for  a  Jim  Carr? 

Thlnli  about  it ...  I  tried  It. 

I  tell  you— it  can't  be  done;  Its  Impossible. 

In  my  book,  this  guy  was  "one-of-a-kind." 

He  had  so  many  sides,  it  is  hard  to  know 
where  to  begin.  Perhaps  it  is  safest  to  begin 
with  that  which  has  already  been  written. 
So.  please  come  and  sit  at  this  desk  with  me 
and  help  me  write. 

The  story  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Olobe  and  which  reported  to  the  Massachu- 
setts commimity  the  passing  of  Jim  Carr 
spoke  so  well  of  his  career,  his  accomplish- 
ments, his  public  life.  Boston  Latin  School. 
Harvard  College,  his  service  to  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court,  his  service  to  our 
country  and  our  Flag  as  a  Navy  lieutenant 
In  World  War  II,  his  service  to  the  Superior 
Court  of  this  Commonwealth  as  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer  of  Norfolk  and  Plymouth 
Counties,  his  selection  and  appointment  by 
President  Kennedy  to  the  United  States 
Parole  Board.  At  each  plateau  there  was  a 
new  test,  a  new  challenge  to  which  Jim  re- 
sponded successfully  by  fully  i«>plying  his 
many  Ood-glven  talents  and  skills.  His  per- 
formance and  success  at  each  plateau  was 
recognized  and  then  rewarded  as  he  was 
called  up  higher  to  the  applause  of  those  he 
left  behind.  He  had  gained  their  total  re- 
spect for  what  he  had  accomplished  .  .  .  and 
for  havbig  left  a  better  situation  than  had 
existed  before  he  arrived.  At  the  end  of 
each  successful  chapter  of  his  career  there 
was,  for  Jim.  a  new  beginning.  With  each 
battle  won.  there  commenced  a  new  era  .  .  . 
and  so  it  continued  throughout  his  life.  The 
cliche  which  is  often  used  to  describe  one's 
career  in  this  way  is  the  so-called  "ladder  of 


_^.  The  Mass  of  the  Resurrec- 
re  are  atten^ng  this  morning  is 
I  for  someone  whose  circle  of 
to  wide  to  presiime  that  all  of 
a  one  another.  It  Is  for  that 
It  might  seem  presumptuous  of 
t  introduce  myself. 
Paul  Kirk.  Jr. 
rou,  Jim  Carr  was  my  friend, 
course,  my  father's  friend, 
eman  who  did  the  reading  at 
Kenny  O'DonneU.  Jr.  Jim  Carr 
friend.  He  was.  to  be  sure, 
father's  friend  as  welL 

was.  I  know,  a  friend  to  all  of 

fa  oily  has  asked  me  to  convey  a 

thanks  to  each  of  you  for  par- 

_  this  Mass  by  your  presence  and 

If^yers.  They  wish  also  to  thank 

precious  gift  of  friendship 

of  you  returned  to  Jim  and 


gentleman 


til  St 


As  Mike  Bamlde  has  so  poignantly  noted, 
there  are  other  things  that  must  be  written 
about  Jim  Carr  as  he  ascended  that  ladder. 
But  first,  for  those  good  friends  of  his  who 
knew  him  best  as  "Junior"  and  who  may  be 
wondering  why  I  refer  to  him  simply  as 
"Jim",  let  me  explain.  In  my  parents'  house- 
hold, respected  figures  were  always  to  be 
treated  with  repect  and.  as  youngsters,  we 
would  never  think  of  referring  to  Jim  as 
anything  but— "Mr.  Carr."  When  I  reached 
college  age  and  was  old  enough  to  have  a 
cold  beer  with  Papa  and  Jim.  he  nearly 
pleaded  with  me:— "Will  you  please  stop 
calling  me  "Mr.  Carr?"  Well,  that  was  not 
such  an  easy  adjustment  for  me  to  make. 
After  all,  even  after  a  youngster  grows  up, 
he  continues  to  look  up  to  that  respected 
figure  who  has  had  an  Influence  and  affect 
upon  his  life.  I  explained  as  best  I  could 
that  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  hoped  he 
would  understand  if  I  might  never  be  able 
to  bring  myself  to  refer  to  him  as  "Junior." 


But .  .  .  since  I  was  now  fully  grown  and  In 
college,  I  realised,  as  he  did.  that  our  relsr 
tlonship  would  be  different  In  the  future.  So 
I  agreed  to  compromise  ...  if  be  would.  I 
would  promise  to  caU  him  "  Jlra"  If  he  would 
promise  to  stop  referring  to  me  as  "UtUe 
Paul."  And  from  that  day  forward,  he  was 
"Jim"  to  me  and  I  was  "Paul  ol'  boy"  to 
him.  I  felt  pretty  good  about  It  because  I 
had  Jumped  from  being  "UtUe  Paul"  to 
being  an  "old  boy"  all  In  one  aftemooa 

But  I  want  to  return  to  the  "ladder  of  suc- 
cess" which  Jim  ascended.  There  are  cer- 
tainly those  here  today,  distinguished  Ju- 
rists of  both  the  Federal  and  SUte  courts  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  bar,  who  are 
more  quaUfled  than  I  to  speak  of  the  re- 
spect in  which  Jim  Carr  was  held  in  and 
throughout  his  profession.  However,  per- 
haps I  can  best  convey  the  perception  I 
have  held  as  an  attorney  as  to  the  degree  of 
that  respect  by  reminding  you  of  the  ad 
which  says  "When  E.  P.  Hutton  talks, 
people  listen."  I  believe  most  Judges  who 
knew  Jim  would  agree  with  me  that  if  E.  F. 
Hutton  had  been  a  Judge,  that  ad  would 
have  to  be  re-written.  It  would  have  to  be 
revised  to  say,  "When  James  A  Carr,  Jr. 
talks.  E.  F.  Hutton  listens!" 

I  trust  my  point  is  clear.  When  Jim  was 
called  to  chambers  or  to  the  side-bar  of  the 
bench,  a  trial  Judge,  before  imposing  sen- 
tence, would  look  to  him  not  Just  for  the 
recitation  of  an  individual's  criminal  record. 
If  any.  The  Judges  sought  his  wise  counsel, 
his  guidance,  his  personal  recommendation 
as  to  what  to  do  with  the  fate  and  life  of 
that  human  being  who  awaited,  expected 
and  deserved— true  Justice.  They  wanted  to 
know— what  did  Jim  Carr  think? 

Jim  was  a  humble  and  a  modest  man.  so 
he  never  took  himself  too  seriously,  but  he 
took  his  responsibilities  very  seriously.  He 
was  keen^  and  constantly  aware  of  the  awe- 
some responslbllllty  of  the  Courts  of  this 
land.  He  understood  the  faults,  the  f raUtles 
and  the  weaknesses  of  human  beings,  but  he 
understood  their  strengths  and  potential  as 
well.  He  brought  common  sense,  solid  Judg- 
ment, sound  reasoning  and  a  deep  sense  of 
humaneness  as  well  as  Justice  to  his  work. 
He  respected  the  court  as  an  institution, 
and  thus,  he  had  no  tolerance  for  "sloppy 
Justice."  He  brought  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence to  that  institution,  and  he  expected  no 
less  from  Judges,  from  prosecutors,  from 
lawyers  for  the  defense,  and  from  his  fellow 
probation  officers. 

Jim  Carr  loved  politics,  and  he  loved  gov- 
ernment. He  know  that  our  system  of  public 
service  and  our  institutions  functioned  as 
they  should  only  when  those  responsible  for 
them  did  what  they  were  In  public  service  to 
do— to  serve  the  people.  He  believed  that 
deeply,  and  he  practiced  it  faithfully.  Jim 
Carr  was  a  "public  servant"  in  the  noblest 
and  truest  meaning  which  can  be  given  to 
those  words. 

But  wait:  there  Is  more:  If  we  are  to  be  ac- 
curate scriveners  of  the  record,  let  us  start  a 
new  page  and  write  with  candor  and  with 
clarity.  Jim  Carr  was  the  provocateur  par 
excellence.  He  was  a  prankster  without 
peer.  He  was  the  Captaln-of-a-conversation- 
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al-submarlne,    .  .  .    and    you    never    knew 
where— or  when— he  might  strike. 

BUI  Oildea  and  I  were  reminiscing— and 
we  agreed  that  if  you  could  compare  stirring 
up  harmless  trouble  with  starting  fires— Jim 
Carr  would  make  "Marvin  the  Torch"  loolt 
like  a  kid  rubbing  2  sticks  together  ...  in 
the  rain! 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  be  Interested 
to  luiow  how  many  of  you  can  think  back  on 
a  time  when  you  might  have  been  in  Jim 
Carr's  company— when,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  he  told  you  a  little  story,  dropped  a 
brief  comment  or  reported  some  "inside 
news".  And  then— maybe  a  day  or  so  later— 
you  would  think  about  what  he  had  said 
and  you  would  say  to  yourself  .  .  .  "was  he 
putting  me  on?"  And  you  would  never  know: 
and  pity  the  one  of  you  who  was  so  curious 
that  you'd  call  him  up  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
been  serious! 

Now,  let  us  see  what  we  have  left  out. 
What  else  should  be  written?  Oh,  yes;  but 
again  we  will  need  a  new  page.  And  we  can 
entitle  this  page:  'The  Essence  of  Jim 
Carr". 

I  hope  my  reflections,  though  rather  per- 
sonal, will  find  some  commonness  with 
those  which  you  may  feel  aJxjut  him  in  your 
own  minds  and  hearts. 

When  I  think  of  Jim  Carr— husband, 
father,  grandfather,  and  friend  to  so 
many— I  think  of  caring,  of  giving,  of 
thoughtfulness,  of  kindness,  and  to  be  per- 
fectly candid  .  .  .  most  of  all,  ...  I  think  of 
love.  I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  words 
from  a  song  recently  written  and  composed 
by  John  Denver.  He  sings  it  with  the  popu- 
lar tenor,  Placldo  Domingo.  In  this  song  en- 
titled "Perhaps  Love",  Denver  speculates 
about  what  love  is .  .  .  and  that  it  may  mean 
different  things  to  different  people.  In  one 
verse  he  writes: 

"Oh  Love  to  some  is  like  a  cloud,  to  some  as 
strong  as  steel. 
For  some  a  way  of  living,  for  some  a  way 
to  feel. 
And  some  say  love  is  holding  on  and  some 
say  letting  go. 
And  some  say  love  is  everything.  Some  say 

they  don't  know." 
It  cannot  l)e  said  of  Jim  Carr  that  he  did 
not  know  what  love  is.  It  must  be  said  of 
Jim  Carr  that  love  for  him  .  .  .  was  every- 
thing. Love  for  him  was  a  way  of  living,  and 
he  shared  it  generously  with  all  whom  he 
met  along  the  way. 

You  did  not  have  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  or  a  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
though  they  could  all  be  counted  among  his 
good  friends.  Jim  was  never  too  busy  to  help 
the  little  guy  who  happened  to  be  down  on 
his  luck.  No  problem  or  station  in  life  was 
too  small  or  lowly  for  Jim's  personal  con- 
cern, attention  .  .  .  and  compassion.  He 
was— almost  priestly  in  his  willingness  to 
listen  and  then  to  do  all  he  could  to  smooth 
the  path  for  that  one  person  who  was  only 
looking  for  an  even  break  or  to  help  one 
more  individual  build  a  more  useful  life. 

When  we  were  kids  and  the  men  would 
gather  for  an  afternoon  of  fun  and,  as  Jim 
would  love  to  say,  to  .  .  .  "tell  a  few 
lies  "...  he  himself  would  inevitably  be  at 
the' center  of  it.  But,  unfallingly-thoughttul 
and  ever-mindful  of  those  others  who 
brought  love  to  a  home,  he  would  always 
find  the  time  to  "slip  away"  to  the  kitchen 
just  to  spend  a  few  minutes  with  Mother 
and  to  sit  and  chat  with  us.  And  his  Interest 
in  young  people  was  thoroughly  genuine. 
Indeed,  it  was  legendary.  Encouragement,— 
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support,— sound  advice,— you  could  coimt  on 
it. 

The  fact  that  Kenny  O'DonneU  and  I 
have  been  honored  to  participate  in  this 
special  way  at  Jim's  Mass  this  morning  Is 
another  way  of  the  Carr  PamUy  reminding 
us  and  reminding  you  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  "generation  gap"  In  the  life 
of  Jim  Carr. 

He  was  a  practical  guy.  He  could  spot  the 
fakers  and  the  phonies,  and  he  would  caU 
them  as  he  saw  them.  But  he  was  always 
positive  In  his  purpose,  and  no  mean  or  ma- 
licious thought  ever  crossed  his  mind. 

He  admired  individuals  who  had  strength 
of  character,  and  he  had  that  himself.  He 
respected  fierce  loyalties;  and  he  was  a 
fiercely  loyal  friend.  He  loved  a  good  story, 
and  he  could  teU  one.  He  loved  to  laugh: 
and  he  loved  to  make  us  laugh.  He  loved 
good  fellowship;  and  he  provided  It. 

I  can  assure  you  that  If  one  of  the  old 
guard  would  call  my  father  to  see  if  he 
could  break  away  to  Join  them  for  an  after- 
noon or  evening,  his  predlcuble  response 
would  be  this  question:  "WUl  Junior  be 
there?"  The  answer  to  that  question  was  im- 
portant .  .  .  l)ecause  if  it  was  affirmative— a 
good  time  would  then  be  guaranteed. 

During  my  father's  retirement  years,  he 
kept  a  Uttle  calendar  diary.  Some  months 
after  his  death,  I  siunmoned  up  what  was 
necessary  to  look  through  it.  The  entries 
were  so  succinct  and  devoid  of  detaO  that,  to 
many,  they  would  have  little  meaning.  But 
to  Papa  and  to  the  members  of  our  famUy, 
in  briefest  form  they  captured  the  dally 
highlights  of  his  retirement  yeaia.  And 
there  .  .  .  with  steady  frequency  throughout 
the  calendar,  there  appear  such  terse  notes 
as:  "JA-C,  Jr.  visits— great  time"  .  .  .  or .  .  . 
"J.AC.,  Jr.  drops  by— burgers  and  beer— lots 
of  laughs."  Jim  Carr  brought  so  much  cheer 
to  our  Uves  and  to  the  Uvea  of  others  whom 
we  loved! 

I  visited  with  Jim  at  the  hospital  Just  a 
week  ago  yesterday.  He  knew  of  his  condi- 
tion, and  he  knew  that  I  knew  as  weU.  If 
there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  had  long  been 
certain,- you  could  not  fake  it  with  Jim 
Carr.  So,  unlike  our  Irish  forebears,  we 
spoke  of  the  unspeakable  .  .  .  and  I  told 
him  that  I  could  think  of  quite  a  few 
feUows  .  .  .  whom  we  both  knew  and 
loved  .  .  .  who  were  also  aware  of  his  condi- 
tion and  had  been  patiently  waiting  and 
who  now  must  be  saying: 

"Put  a  few  more  beers  on  Ice;  I  hear 
'Junior'  wlU  be  with  us  shortly." 

We  had  as  good  a  laugh  as  his  condition 
would  aUow.  And  then  he  paused  .  .  .  and— 
Just  as  if  he  had  sUpped  away  to  the  kitch- 
en—ever-thoughtful,  ever-mindful  of 
others,— he  said  to  me:  "Paul  ol'  boy,  please 
give  my  love  to  your  wonderful 
Mother."  .  .  .  Jim  Carr  was  a  dass  act! 

In  the  quiet  of  his  home,  Jim  was  a 
reader.  He  had  a  special  fondness  for  Shake- 
speare's works.  The  powerful  symbolism 
contained  In  that  beautiful  line  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet  was  his  very  favorite,  .  .  . 

"When  he  shall  die,  take  him  and  cut  him 
out  in  little  stars,  and  he  will  make  the  face 
of  Heaven  so  fine,  that  aU  the  world  wlU  be 
In  love  with  night  and  pay  no  worship  to  the 
garish  sun." 
How  apt  that  prayer  Is  today. 
An  athlete  himself,  Jim  loved  sports;  he 
loved  good  music;  he  loved  nature;  he  loved 
his  walks  around  Jamaica  Pond  and  at  the 
Cape.  He  loved  people.  Simply  put.  .  .  .  Jim 
Carr  loved  life. 

Thus,  It  might  not  seem  so  unreasonable 
for  us  to  ask  what  appears  to  be  the  obvious 
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question:  If  he  loved  life  so  much,  why  did 
he  die?  Why  was  life  taken  from  him? 

Jim  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  he 
would  not  have  tolerated  these  questionB. 
He  was  also  an  exacting  man.  I  submit  he 
would  suggest  to  us  that  we  were  asking  the 
wrong  questions. 

The  question  is  not— why  did  he  die— but 
why  did  he  Uve? 

The  question  is  not— why  was  life  taken 
from  him— but  why  was  life  given  to  him? 

The  question  is  not— how  long  did  he 
Uve— but  how  did  he  Uve? 

Jim  knew  fuU  weU  that  these  were  the  es- 
sential questions  which  were  his  to  answer. 
And  we  who  are  here  this  morning  are  spe- 
ciaUy  blessed  because  we  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  eloquent  answers  he  gave  to 
those  questions.  Jim's  answers,  were  evident 
in  his  caring,  in  his  giving.  In  his  thought- 
fulness.  In  his  kindness  and  in  the  love  he 
gave  to  others  every  day  of  his  life. 

He  knew  the  ultimate  purpose  of  life,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  it.  He  knew  that  the 
so-caUed  "ladder  of  success"  was  only  rele- 
vant if  it  led  to  a  plateau  where  the  ulti- 
mate judgment  of  his  accomplishments  at 
this  level  was  rendered  .  .  .  "successful."  He 
knew,  too,  that  his  success  would  be  meas- 
ured not  much  differently  than  it  had  been 
measured  here.  Had  he  left  behind  a  better 
situation  than  existed  before  he  arrived?  If 
so,  he  would  have  succeeded,  and  there 
would  be  a  new  beginning  for  him.  Indeed, 
with  his  death  there  would  be  a  re-birth. . . . 
a  commencement  of  a  new  and  glorious, 
eternal  life.  That  was  Jim  Carr's  faith  .  .  . 
and  he  Uved  by  it.  That  is  our  faith  as  welL 
Jim  Carr  Uved  his  life  in  preparation  for 
this  very  day,  and  we  do  his  life  and  his 
memory  a  disservice  if  we  do  anything  less 
than  rejoice  for  him  this  morning. 

Some  day  a  reader  may  say  we  have  writ- 
ten too  much  and  too  long  aU-eady. 

But  as  we  rejoice,  and  before  we  dose,  let 
us— you  and  I— take  our  book  and  our  pen 
and  "sUp  away"  for  a  moment— mindful,  as 
Jim  always  was,  of  those  others  who 
brought  such  love  to  his  home. 

R>r  me  and  for  you,  I  would  like  to  in- 
scribe a  few  notes  to  the  women  In  Jim 

Cut's  life to  his  best  friend,  his  high 

school  sweetheart  and  devoted  wife  Dorothy 
(known  fondly  to  him  as  "Mac"),  to  his 
brave  and  loving  daughters.  Maureen. 
Debbie,  and  Joanne,  and  to  the  lovely  young 
lady  who  brought  such  pleasure  to  her 
grandfather  during  their  brief  time  togeth- 
er, Maureen's  daughter  Deidre. 

Just  as  you  have  to  be  proud  today  of  the 
eternal  success  which  Jim  has  attained,  you. 
his  family,  should  be  proud  of  yourselves. 
Proud  that  you  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
heritage.  Proud  of  the  good  name  which  he 
has  left  you.  But  most  ImportanUy— proud 
of  the  love  which  each  of  you  gave  to  Jim 
throughout  his  life.  No  friend,  no  coUeague, 
...  no  one  who  knew  Jim  Carr  could  ever  or 
wlU  ever  think  of  him  without  first  thinking 
of  him  as  a  loving  husband  and  father  or 
without  appreciating  his  love  for  each  of 
you  as  weU  as  the  depth  of  the  love  which 
each  of  you  gave  to  him  In  return. 

CoUectlvely,  you  suppUed  a  reservoir  of 
love  for  him.  It  was  the  constant  and  ever 
present  source  from  which  he  drew  the 
greatest  strength  and  satisfactions  of  his 
life. 

We,  his  friends  and  your's,  want  you  to 
know  that  we  know,  as  God  most  certainly 
does,  that  you  helped  Jim  earn  his  ultimate 
and  eternal  reward.  You  can  and  must  view 
that  contribution  as  the  greatest  act  of  love 
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you  could  peff orm  for  one  you  have  held  so 
de«r. 

So.  while  bur  hearts  adie  with  your's 
today,  we  wai  It  you.  as  we  know  Jim  does,  to 
bold  your  h«  ds  high  and  be  proud  that  you 
.  .  .  and  or  ly  you  .  .  .  could  have  given 
him  that  moi  i  precious  gift. 

And  we  wl4h  that  we  could  promise  you 
that  the  acl^  of  emptiness  and  loneliness 
will  not  soiaetlmes  seem  too  much  to 
endure.  That  is  not  within  our  power;  but 
we  ask  you  U.  remember  this.  It  Is  often  said 
...  in  this  ife  .  .  .  that  we  "cannot  have 
it  both  wayi."  Well,  here  is  an  instance 
where  you  ci  anot  have  it  Just  one  way.  The 
pain  which  ]  ou  feel  at  thinking  of  his  ab- 
sence is  but  I  reflection  of  the  love  you  had 
for  Htm  durt  ig  his  life.  And  no  one  of  you 
would  trade  i  moment  of  that  love  just  to 
ease  the  hea  tache  you  feel  at  his  loss.  We 
hope  this  th(  lught  will  sustain  you  at  those 
times  when  y  mi  miss  him  most 

We  take  ok  r  comfort  in  knowing  that  you 
will  derive  yi  ur  greatest  strength  from  your 
own  deep  fai  th.  and  we  hope  you  can  take 
comfort  f roB  the  certain  knowledge  that  all 
of  us  who  aie  here  and  those  friends  who 
could  not  be  here  win  be  praying  for  that 
continuing  s  length  and  for  the  Heavenly 
peace  of  you  -  beloved  husband,  father,  and 
grandfather. 

There  is  also  a  certain  solace  to  which 
John  Denver  refers  in  his  song.  I  mention  it 
now  Iwcause  Ihis  may  be  the  hour  when  you 
wonder  most  what  you  will  have  to  sustain 
you  later  on.  This  is  a  promise  we  can  make 
and  know  it  i  rin  be  kept. 

He  writes: 
"And  in  tho  le  times  of  trouble,  when  you 
are  mat  alone 
The  memo  y  of  love  will  bring  you  home. 
And  even  ii   you  lose  yourself  and  don't 
know  «  liat  to  do. 
The    men  ory    of    love    will    see    you 

througi  tt. " 
As  we  lay  d  own  our  pen  and  r«nember  the 
love  whldi  J  Im  Carr  brought  to  his  family 
and  to  us  an  I  as  we  say  our  temporary  fare- 
well to  this  I  BnUe  and  good  man.  I  say  again 
let  us  rejoice  for  him. 

He  was  nit  afraid  of  death  because  he 
knew  .  .  .  b(  tter  than  most  ...  his  reason 
for  having  11  red.  Indeed,  he  left  this  field  of 
battle  knowng  he  had  fought  the  good 
fight  and  hs  d  convincingly  won  the  victory 
he  had  sou  !ht  .  .  .  the  same  victory  for 
which  we  all  must  strive. 

I  believe  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for 
each  of  us  01  ir  own  battle  will  be  that  much 
easier  becau  le  we  knew  Jim  Carr  and  were 
given  the  op  ^rtunity  to  emulate  the  exam- 
ple he  set  du  ring  his  life. 

Jim  and  no  y  father  were  modest  men.  Far 
too  modest  o  have  applied  John  Bunyan's 
words  in  "PI  grlm's  Progress"  to  themselves; 
though  eac  i  would  surely  have  applied 
them  to  the  other.  For  me.  when  I  think  of 
my  own  fati  ler  and  of  his  exemplary  life.  I 
think  of  tti  Me  words,  and  for  that  same 
reason,  now  and  evermore,  when  I  think  of 
Jim  Carr.  I  a  haU  think  of  them  as  well: 

"My  Swot  i  I  give  to  him  that  shall  suc- 
ceed me  In  I  ny  Pilgrimage,  and  my  Courage 
and  Skill,  t^  him  that  can  get  it.  My  Marks 
and  Scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be  a  witness 
for  me,  thai  I  have  fought  His  Battles  who 
now  will  be  my  Rewarder.  When  the  Day 
that  he  must  go  hence  was  come,  many  ac- 
companied Ihlm    to    the    River    side.    Into 
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So  ...  he  passed  over and  the 

Trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other 
side."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  40TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY  OP  JOINT  INDUSTRY 
BOARD  OF  ELECTRICAL  INDUS- 
TRY 


which,  as  h< 
thy  Sting?" 


went,  he  said,  "Death,  where  Is 
And  as  he  went  down  deeper,  he 


said.  "Oravi ,  where  is  thy  Victory?" 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OP  mW  TOKK 

nr  TBI  Housi  or  kkprksottativxs 
Tliesday.  February  22, 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  electrical  construction 
industry  of  New  York  City  and  its 
skilled  craftsmen,  who  keep  the  wires 
humming  and  working. 

We  are  inclined  to  take  some  of  our 
modem  wonders  for  granted.  But. 
there  are  technical  marvels  that  oper- 
ate daily  in  our  official  routine  that 
would  not  be  at  our  disposal  without 
people  who  make  possible  the  delivery 
of  electric  power. 

For  example:  These  venerable 
Chambers  have  made  concessions  to 
modem  technology  by  Installing  tally 
boards  on  which  our  votes  are  auto- 
matically counted  at  the  push  of  a 
button. 

Similar  pressures  activate  photocopy 
machines  in  our  offices  to  chum  out 
newsletters,  coounlttee  reports,  and 
other  communications  and  dosens  of 
routine  chores  and  conveniences  in 
our  daily  lives  are  made  available 
through  marvelous  devices. 

None  of  these  would  work,  of  course, 
without  the  miracle  of  electricity— 
that  natural  wonder  that  Thomas  A. 
Edison  converted  into  an  industrial 
giant— and  that  benefit,  in  tum.  would 
not  accrue  to  us  were  it  not  for  the 
people  who  string  the  wires,  make  the 
connections  and  Install  the  fixtures. 

Now,  their  contribution  to  society  is 
being  recognized  by  the  observance  of 
"Electric  Week"  from  January  31 
thnnigh  February  4  in  New  York  City. 
whose  19th  District  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent. 

The  celebration  is  actually  twofold, 
as  it  also  marks  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  marriage  between  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee  of  the  Electri- 
cal Indijstry,  representing  the  New 
York  City  electrical  contractors,  and 
local  union  No.  3,  affiliated  with  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers,  to  form  the  Joint  Indus- 
try Board  of  the  Electrical  Industry. 

This  combined  organization— which 
was,  in  1943,  a  unique  wedding  of  man- 
agement and  labor— is  chaired  by 
Joseph  D'Angelo  and  is  comprised  of 
15  contractors  auid  15  tmion  represent- 
atives. The  public  member  of  the 
board  is  Hon.  Robert  P.  Wagner, 
former  mayor  of  New  York. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  electrical  transmission  to 
our  business  and  social  existences,  a 
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salute  to  the  many  electrical  workers 
who  fumish  these  services  is  fully  de- 
served. If  we  were  to  go  behind  the 
scenes,  the  floor  socket,  or  the  switch 
on  the  wall  is  like  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Frequently,  the  visible  fixture 
may  be  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
entire  sjnitem. 

Backstage,  out  of  sight,  there  is  a 
maze  of  wires,  conduits,  circuit  connec- 
tors, and  boosters  that  provide  the 
power  train  for  all  of  our  electrical  ko- 
pllances.  office  machinery,  and  other 
devices.  You  never  see  it— but  it  is 
there,  and  without  it.  nothing  func- 
tions. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  abroad  can 
appreciate  the  smooth-fimctloning. 
virtually  fault-free  behavior  of  Ameri- 
can electrical  installations.  That  is 
what  skilled  craftsmanship  produces. 
Such  high-quality  deliverance  also 
spells  safety— and  we  are  all  aware 
how  much  our  safety  depends  on  rigid 
adherence  to  the  electrical  codes  and 
regulations. 

No  less  important  in  the  scheme  of 
electrical  operations  is  cost  efficien- 
cy—a yardstick  that  is  no  stranger  to 
this  House,  where  the  sensitive  issue 
of  construction  exiMnse  is  often  con- 
sidered. Despite  spirallng  construction 
costs  across  the  country,  the  New 
York  electrical  industry  has  managed 
to  keep  wage  and  price  advances  at  a 
reasonable  level. 

This  can  be  credited  to  the  Joint  In- 
dustry Board  and  local  No.  3's  progres- 
sive attitude  toward  acceptance  of 
technological  Improvements  that  raise 
efficiency,  as  well  as  an  equally  posi- 
tive policy  on  increased  productivity. 
As  a  result,  during  the  last  10  years  for 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics 
has  maintained  comparative  figxires, 
1970-80,  wage  rates  for  electricians  in 
New  York  City  went  up  only  106.9  per- 
cent, while  material  and  equipment 
costs  shot  up  136.5  percent.  In  the 
same  span,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rose  by  100.1  percent. 

Measured  another  way,  100  years 
ago— it  took  103  workers  more  than  13 
years  to  build  the  Brooklyn  Bridge— 
whereas  the  Throgg's  Neck  Bridge  re- 
quired only  13  months  when  it  was 
built  in  the  1950's. 

Many  dintinguished  projects  are 
credited  to  the  Joint  Industry  Board. 
Among  them.  La  Guardia  Airport,  the 
1039  and  1964  World's  Pairs,  Rockefel- 
ler and  Lincoln  Centers,  the  World 
Trade  Center,  the  Empire  State  BuUd- 
ing— and.  more  recently,  the  AT&T 
and  IBM  Towers  in  New  York.  Roose- 
velt Island,  and  every  major  piece  of 
construction  In  New  York  City  since 
World  War  II. 

The  industry  and  its  thousands  of 
electricians  have  benefited  from  a  vast 
array  of  benefit  plans  and  educational 
programs  that  have  made  the  Joint  In- 
dustry Board  and  local  No.  3  role 
models  for  other  organizations.  Visi- 
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tors  have  come  from  all  over  the  world 
to  observe  their  operations  as  a  guide 
to  setting  up  similar  structures. 

The  remarkable  strides  in  adapting 
technical  changes  achieved  by  the 
leaders  and  members  of  the  New  York 
electrical  industry,  the  exceptional 
harmony  that  has  marked  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  as  a 
result  of  the  pioneering  merger  of 
local  No.  3  and  contractors  in  forming 
the  Joint  Industry  Board  and  the  con- 
tributions these  parties  have  made 
toward  the  city's  progress  certainly 
merit  our  commendation. 

I  ask  the  House  to  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Joint  Industry  Board 
of  the  Electrical  Industry  on  its  40th 
year  of  joint  effort.* 


UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OP  NSW  YORK 
ni  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1983 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anhumzio)  has  arranged  for 
a  special  order  to  commemorate  the 
65th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. This  occasion  gives  us  in  the 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  show, 
once  again,  our  support  for  the  strug- 
gle of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and  the 
other  Baltic  States,  for  freedom,  self- 
determination  and  release  from  Soviet 
rule.  I  Just  wonder  how  many  more 
years  it  will  be  before  we  may  cele- 
brate the  regained  independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  people? 

The  urgency  of  their  cause  becomes 
sharper  every  year,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  build  up  their  war- 
fighting  machine,  in  order  to  strength- 
en their  hold  on  the  captive  nations, 
and  to  try  to  discoiu-age,  or  even 
threaten  other  free  nations  from  chal- 
lenging their  empire.  I  have  long  been 
an  advocate  for  a  strong  defense  for 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat,  and  hope  that  this  too,  will 
serve  to  undermine  their  hold  on 
other  smaller  nations  it  seeks  to  domi- 
nate. 

The  worldwide  recession  we  are  now 
in  also  serves  to  exacerbate  the  plight 
of  the  people  in  Lithuania.  The  econo- 
mies of  many  countries  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  are  floundering,  and  there  are  re- 
ports that  some  of  the  governments 
may  ever  default  on  international 
loans.  This  is  simply  more  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  system  does  not  work. 
Today  we  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  independence  proc- 
lamation from  the  German  Govern- 
ment, of  February  16,  1918.  Uthuani- 
an  Independence  was  bom  in  the  thur- 
moil  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
World  War  I. 
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During  World  War  I,  German  armies 
invaded  Lithuania  and  took  it  from 
the  Russians.  The  German  Govern- 
ment submitted  to  Lithuanian  pres- 
sure, however,  and  authorized  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  state  based 
on  democratic  principles  on  February 
16. 1918. 

The  Red  army  invaded  Lithuania 
again  in  1919,  but  following  this  settle- 
ment of  World  War  I  on  the  eastern 
front  Lithuania  retained  her  inde- 
pendence until  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1940. 

Despite  this  Soviet  oppression,  how- 
ever, the  Lithuanian  people  have 
maintained  a  strong  sense  of  culture 
and  tradition,  and  have  vigorously  re- 
sisted attempts  at  Russlf  ication  or  the 
replacement  of  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage and  culture  with  Russian  prac- 
tices. 

I  salute  the  Lithuanian  people,  and 
their  funilles  and  friends  in  the  Lith- 
uanian-American community  in  their 
support  for  the  struggle  for  integrity 
and  independence  from  foreign  domi- 
nation. I  reaffirm  my  support  for  their 
fight,  and  once  again  renew  my  convic- 
tion that  Lithuania  will  soon  be  free 
again.* 


SECRETARY  WATT'S  ANNUAL 
REPORT 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP  mW  MEXICO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1983 
•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  O.  Watt's  second  annual  report, 
"1982.  A  Year  of  Progress:  Preparing 
for  the  21st  Centtury."  released  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Secretary  for 
the  progress  he  has  made  during  the 
past  2  years  in  redefining  the  goals  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  restor- 
ing a  more  realistic  balance  to  Federal 
resource  management.  Clearly,  be- 
cause of  the  Secretary's  steadfast  lead- 
ership and  dedication  to  purpose  the 
natural  resoiu-ces  under  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Department  of  Interior 
like  the  national  parks,  the  national 
wildlife  refuges,  the  coastal  barriers, 
the  wetlands,  the  national  forests,  and 
other  public  lands,  are  better  managed 
today  than  they  were  2  years  ago. 

The  Secretary's  accomplishments 
are  highlighted  when  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  President, 

Our  emphasis  on  managing  wisely  what 
we  already  have  has  enhanced  the  quality 
of  our  public  lands  and  unlocked  for  orderly 
development  many  of  the  mineral  resources 
crucial  to  our  Nation's  economic  and  mili- 
tary security.  We  can  both  protect  our  envi- 
ronment and  develop  the  energy  resources 
needed  for  a  strong  America. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  Secretary  Watt  sent  to 
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President  Reagan  citing  the  many  ex- 
amples of  progress  in  restoring  bal- 
ance to  Federal  resource  management 
included  in  the  Department's  1982 
annual  report. 
U.S.  DEPAanoDRT  op  thx  Ihtbuoe. 

Optici  op  the  Seceetaet. 

Waahinoton,  D.C. 
Deae  Me.  PEEsntEHT:  ThU  year,  1982,  has 
been  "A  Year  of  Progress:  Preparing  for  the 
Twenty-Plrst  Century." 

The  progress  that  has  been  realized  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  most 
satisfying.  With  the  support  of  Congress 
and  the  Oovemors,  we  have  implemented 
the  significant  changes  needed  to  bring 
about  common  sense  and  balanced  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  to  benefit  all 
Americans  now  and  in  the  future. 

In  1981,  we  introduced  change  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  As  you  know,  it 
was  important  to  bring  about  significant 
change  in  the  way  our  natural  resources 
were  being  managed  so  that  we  could  over- 
come the  problems  we  inherited  in  January 
of  that  year.  When  you  took  office,  we 
found  there  was  too  much  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, the  national  parks  had  been  aUowed 
to  deteriorate,  our  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges  had  been  neglected,  and  our  multi- 
ple-use lands  had  not  been  managed  proper- 
ly off  the  tax-payers  and  consumers  of  this 
generation  and  those  yet  to  come.  The 
change  was  brought  about  administratively 
and  through  new  priorities  in  the  budget 
process. 

In  1981.  we  developed  and  announced 
policy  changes.  In  1982.  we  Implemented 
those  changes.  The  results  have  been  most 
rewarding.  I  can  tell  you.  without  fear  of 
contradiction  from  those  who  have  studied 
the  matter,  that  the  federal  esUte  and 
other  natural  resources— the  national  parks, 
tt-e  national  refuges,  the  coastal  barriers, 
the  wetlands,  the  national  forests  and 
public  lands— are  better  managed  today 
than  they  were  two  years  ago. 

Because  you  and  I  are  dedicated  to  the 
concepts  of  stewardsliip,  we  have  committed 
ourselves  to  restoring  the  National  Park 
System.  If  we  do  not  protect  the  natural  re- 
source base  within  our  Park  System,  there 
will  be  little  for  the  pubUc  to  enjoy.  Conse- 
quently, our  5-year,  one-billlon-doUar  pro- 
gram has  been  enunciated  and  Is  being  car- 
ried out  with  the  support  of  the  park  pro- 
fessionals as  well  as  the  support  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  national  refuges,  too,  had  been  ne- 
glected because  of  an  unwillingness  to  invest 
properly  in  the  land  and  waters  of  those  ref- 
uges and  ranges  providing  habitat  to  our 
wildlife  and  fish.  Those  errors  of  the  past 
are  being  corrected— restoration  is  under- 
way. 

We  have  adopted  and  aggressively  pur- 
sued a  program  that  will  bring  protection  to 
our  coastal  barriers,  and  we  have  solicited 
the  assistance  of  the  private  sector  in  dedi- 
cating wetlands  for  migratory  bird  habitats. 
New  programs  for  managing  our  public 
lands  have  been  Implemented.  These  initia- 
tives allow  us  to  enhance  the  values  of  na- 
tional resources  as  well  as  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers  and  consumers  who 
can  benefit  from  the  recreation,  agriculture, 
energy,  mineral  and  related  uses  derived 
from  the  land. 

An  aggressive  program  is  underway  to  pro- 
vide Western  Stotes  with  the  water  re- 
sources that  will  be  needed  for  the  years 
ahead,  thus  reversing  the  Democrats'  poli- 
cies of  the  recent  past.  We  have  announced 
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WTOMIN0  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OP  WTomifo 

nf  THS  riOUSt  or  RSPUSXirTATIVKS 

Tue*(  lay,  February  22, 1983 
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Secretarg.m 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

intrbducing  in  the  House  the 

leildemess  Act  of  1983— an 

v(!r8ion  of  legislation  which 

introdjced  during  the  97th  Con- 

dentical  bill  is  being  intro- 

In  the  Senate  by  my  Wyo- 

Senators   Malcolm 

Alam  SmrsoH. 

of  us  have  worked  closely 

harmobiously  together  for  several 

}n  the  wilderness  issue,  and 

legislation    we    are    Introducing 

House  and  the  Senate  is 
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ve introduced  last  year  was 
approved  by  the  Senate 
Natural  Resources  Com- 
by  the  fuU  Senate.  Howev- 
part  to  time  constraints, 
not  an  opportunity  to  con- 
bill  in  the  House.  As  with 
bill,  this  new  legislation  has 

objectives: 

)rovide8  that,  effective  upon 

all  congressionally  desig- 

wil^lemess  areas  in  Wyoming. 

^hose  designated  by  our  bill. 

\  rithdrawn  from  operation  of 

and  mbieral  leasing  laws. 

valid  existing  rights.  Oil  and 

explo^tory  drilling.  leasing  and 

would  be  prohibited  in 

wilderness  areas.  We  recog- 

in  section  308  of  the  fiscal 
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year  1983  Interior  Department  appro- 
priations bill.  Congress  imposed  a  simi- 
lar prohibition  on  leasing  in  wilderness 
areas  throughout  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing Wyoming.  However,  since  section 
308  Is  applicable  only  until  September 
30  of  this  year,  and  since  it  effectively 
is  a  prohibition  only  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  leasing  activities 
and  does  not  directly  prohibit  leasing 
and  development,  we  felt  It  was  impor- 
tant to  again  include  in  our  bill  a  ban 
on  leasing  and  development  in  con- 
gressionally designated  wilderness 
areas  in  Wyoming. 

Second,  our  bill  would  officially  des- 
ignate 651.049  acres  of  Wyoming 
forest  lands  as  additions  to  the  Nation- 
al WUdemess  Preservation  System. 
The  bill  calls  for  designation  of  four 
large  new  wilderness  areas— the  Oros 
Ventre,  the  Cloud  Peak,  the  Popo 
Agie.  and  the  Jedediah  Smith.  And  it 
would  add  three  areas  to  already  des- 
ignated wildernesses.  Specificially.  a 
portion  of  the  DuNoir  Area  would  be 
added  to  the  existing  Washakie  WU- 
demess; the  Corridor  Area  would  be 
added  to  the  Teton  Wilderness;  and 
the  Glacier  Primitive  Area,  also  known 
as  Whiskey  Mountain,  would  become  a 
part  of  the  Fitzpatrick  WUdemess 
Area.  Together,  these  seven  areas  wiU 
make  a  magnificent  addition  to  Wyo- 
ming's existing  2.1  million-acre  wUder- 
ness  system. 

The  third  major  objective  of  our  bUl. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  release  those  lands 
which  the  bUl  does  not  designate  as 
WUdemess  so  that  they  can  be  man- 
aged for  nonwUdemess  purposes  and 
objectives.  And  on  this  point.  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  discuss  why  we  have 
chosen  the  particiUar  release  provisibn 
that  is  contained  in  our  biU,  and  what 
it  does  and  does  not  do. 

During  the  previous  Congress,  there 
were  several  versions  of  release  lan- 
guage kicking  around— provisions  in- 
tended to  govern  the  management  of 
lands  not  designated  by  Congress  for 
inclusion  in  the  wUdemess  system. 
There  was  soft  release  language,  under 
which  nonwUdemess  areas  cotild  again 
be  studied  for  wUdemess  potential 
starting  as  early  as  1993,  and  could 
continue  to  be  managed  as  de  facto 
wUdemess,  even  though  they  had  not 
been  of  f  iciaUy  designated  by  Congress. 
And  there  was  hard  or  permanent  re- 
lease language,  which  said  nonwUder- 
ness  lands  could  never  be  studied  for 
wUdemess  potential  unless  Congress 
so  directed. 

The  Wyoming  delegation  studied  all 
of  the  various  release  alternatives,  and 
decided  that  none  was  exactly  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  Wyoming  lands. 
Consequently,  we  drafted  our  own  re- 
lease provision  which  some  have  de- 
scribed as  a  compromise  between  the 
Colorado  language  and  the  more  strict 
provisions. 

Under  our  release  provision,  there 
would  be  a  specified  period  of  time. 
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from  the  date  of  enactment  imtU  De- 
cember 31.  2000.  when  lands  not  in- 
cluded in  the  wUdemess  system  would 
be  available  for  nonwUdemess  man- 
agement. After  December  31.  2000. 
they  coiUd  afl»in  be  studied  for  wUder- 
ness  potential  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
forest  planning  process.  Also,  under 
our  provision,  they  could  not  be  man- 
aged as  de  facto  wUdemess  without 
benefit  of  congressional  designation. 
They  could,  however,  remain  undevel- 
oped if  nondevelopment  were  deter- 
mined by  Forest  Service  officials  to  be 
the  best  management  regime,  based  on 
the  unique  characteristics  of  each 
area.  In  other  words.  nonwUdemess 
lands  would  be  managed  according  to 
the  reg\ilar  laws  and  regulations  which 
apply  to  nonwUdemess  lands,  and  the 
entire  array  of  management  options 
would  remain  available  to  the  Forest 
Service,  except  that  lands  could  not  be 
managed  as  de  facto  wUdemess. 

RAKSm 

Another  major  objective  of  the  Wyo- 
ming legislation  has  been  to  stop  the 
seemingly  endless  studies  of  lands  for 
wUdemess  potential.  There  was  RARE 
I.  and  then  RARE  II.  and  Just  recent- 
ly, the  Forest  Service  announced  yet 
another  forest  systemwide  study 
which  is  tantamount  to  RARE  III. 

There  come  a  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  stop  studying 
and  make  some  decisions.  That  is  what 
our  bills  seeks  to  do.  We  have  studied 
all  of  the  material  gathered  from 
RARE  I  and  RARE  II,  as  weU  as  infor- 
mation gleaned  through  various  other 
studies  of  individual  areas.  We  have 
talked  with  our  constituents,  held 
hearings,  written  thousands  of  letters, 
received  thousands  of  letters,  and  dis- 
cussed this  issue  from  every  conceiva- 
ble angle.  We  have  put  together  a  bill 
which  we,  the  entire  congressional  del- 
egation from  Wyoming,  believe  is  a 
sound  and  reasonable  bUl,  and  we  wiU 
now  seek  its  enactment  so  that,  at  last, 
we  can  make  some  decisions  and  stop 
studying. 

It  is  my  very  firm  belief  that  the 
Wyoming  Wilderness  Act  strikes  a  fair 
balance  between  the  amount  of  land 
which  would  be  set  aside  for  special 
protection  under  the  Wilderness  Act. 
and  the  amount  released  for  nonwU- 
demess management  and  use.  I  believe 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Wyo- 
ming citizens  supports  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  our  bill,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  coUeagues  to  secure 
its  enactment  into  law. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  include 
a  summary  of  the  1983  Wyoming  wU- 
demess bUl: 

Wyoming  Wilseuiess  Act  or  1983 

SUMMARY 

The  Wyoming  Wilderness  Act  of  1983  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Dlclt  Cheney  and  In  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Malcolm  Wallop  and  Alan  Simpson.  Similar 
legislation  was  introduced  by  the  Wyoming 
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delegaUon  last  year,  and  the  bill  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  House  Interior  Committee  field 
hearing  in  Cody,  and  at  subsequent  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
hearings  in  Casper,  Rlverton,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In  December  1982,  the  Wyoming  bill  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
but  because  of  the  short  amount  of  time  re- 
maining in  that  year's  Congressional  ses- 
sion, was  not  considered  by  the  House. 

Following  is  information  about  the  1983 
version  of  the  Wyoming  Wilderness  Bill: 
Purpota  and  obiectivei  cJthebiU 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ad- 
dress two  major  areas  of  controversy  and 
concern  in  Wyoming  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sUte's  9.2  million  acres  of  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands: 

1.  the  question  of  oO  and  gas  development 
in  existing  wilderness  areas;  and 

3.  nimierous  problems  created  by  the 
Forest  Service's  several  studies  of  Wyoming 
forest  lands,  including  RARE  I.  RARE  n. 
and  yet  a  third  study  announced  in  Febru- 
ary 1983.  which  amounts  to  a  RARE  m. 
This  continuous  studying  has  generated  un- 
certainty, confusion,  and  controversy  re- 
garding the  management  sUtus  of  many 
forest  areas  In  Wyoming. 
The  bill  has  three  major  objectives: 

1.  To  prevent  oil  and  gas  exploratory  driU- 
ing,  leasing,  and  development  In  Wyoming's 
Congressionally-designated  wilderness 
areas. 

2.  To  add  to  the  sUte's  existing  wilderness 
system  the  Popo  Agie  and  aoud  Peak 
Primitive  Areas,  dslgnate  the  Gros  Ventre 
and  Jedediah  Smith  WUdemess  Areas,  and 
make  the  following  additions  to  existing  wil- 
derness areas:  the  DuNoir  addition  to  the 
Washakie  WUdemess:  the  Glacier  Addition 
to  the  Fitzpatrick  WUdemess;  and  the  Cor- 
ridor Addition  to  the  Teton  WUdemess.  (See 
the  statistical  outline  later  In  this  summa- 
ry.) 

3.  To  release  for  non-wUdemess  manage- 
ment approximately  3.4  million  acres  of 
forest  land  in  Wyoming,  much  of  which  has 
been  in  uncertain  status  for  many  years  as  a 
result  of  the  RARE  I  and  RARE  II  roadless 
area  studies  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Major  provitiont 

1.  Energy  and  Minerals  Withdrawal:  The 
bUl  provides  that,  effective  upon  enactment, 
CongressioniQly-designated  wUdemess  areas 
in  Wyoming,  including  those  designated  by 
this  bill,  would  be  withdrawn  from  oper- 
ation of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  subject  to  valid  existing  righte.  OU  and 
gas  exploratory  drilling,  leasing  and  devel- 
opment would  be  prohibited. 

2.  Inventory  of  WUdemess  Resources:  The 
federal  government  is  already  required  by 
various  statutes,  including  the  National  Ma- 
terials and  Minerals  PoUcy.  Research  and 
Development  Act,  and  Section  4(d)  (2)  of 
the  WUdemess  Act,  to  continuously  assess 
the  minerals  potential  of  federally-owned 
lands,  including  wlldemess  areas.  This  as- 
sessment work  would  continue  under  the 
Wyoming  WUdemess  Act,  except  that  ex- 
ploratory oU  and  gas  drilling  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

3.  Designation  of  New  WUdemess  Areas: 
In  Iteeplng  with  the  objective  of  maldng  spe- 
cific land  management  decisions  concerning 
forest  lands  in  Wyoming,  the  biU  would  des- 
ignate the  foUowing  areas  as  wUdemess, 
thus  adding  them  to  the  National  WUder- 
ness  Preservation  System: 

A.  The  Cloud  Peak  Primitive  Area  in  the 
Bighom    National    Forest.    Approximately 
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157,900  acres  of  this  area  would  be  added  to  lands,  by  declaring  that  the  RARE  n  envi- 

the  wUdemess  system.  The  remaining  lands  ronmental  impact  sUtement  for  Wyoming  is 

of  the  Bighom  National  Forest,  including  legally  sufficient. 

262,000  acres  of  land  which  have  been  im-  B.  Require  that  lands  outside  Wyoming  s 

properly  tied  up  in  a  "further  planning"  wUdemes   system   be    managed    for   uses 

sUtus.  wlU  be  released  for  non-wilderness  other  than  wUdemess  untU  and  unless  di- 

management.  The  Cloud  Peak  has  been  in  rected  otherwise  by  Congress.  Non-wUder- 

primitive  status  for  many  yean,  and  was  ness  lands  could  not  again  be  studied  for 

studied  for  possible  wilderness  designation  possible  wUdemess  designaUon  before  De- 

in  1974.  during  RARE  I.  and  again  during  cember  31.  2000.  After  that.  wUdemess  po- 

RAREn.  tenUal  could  again  be  reviewed  in  connec- 

B.  The  Popo  Agie  Primitive  Area  in  the  uon  with  the  regular  forest  land  planning 
Shoshone  National  Forest  Approximately  process. 

101.991  acres  of  this  area,  indtiding  the  c.  Require  the  Forest  Service  to  stop  the 
Middle  FDric  RARE  n  area,  would  be  added  recently  announced  "RARE  ni"  roadless 
to  the  wUdemess  system.  like  the  Cloud  area  study,  and  prohibit  any  future  state- 
Peak,  the  Popo  Agie  has  been  in  protected  wide  roadless  area  review  and  evaluation, 
status  since  the  1930's.  Lands  released  for  uses  other  than  wUder- 

C.  The  OrtM  Ventre  Area  in  the  Bridger-  ness  would  be  subject  to  the  Forest  Service's 
Teton  National  Forest.  Approximately  regular  planning  process,  as  required  by  the 
228.547  acres  of  this  area  would  be  added  to  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
the  wUdemess  system.  The  addition  would  punnlng  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
be  comprised  of  a  portion  of  the  Oros  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
Ventre  RARE  n  studiy  area,  plus  the  adja-  sacb  lands  could  be  managed  for  a  wide  va- 
cent  Sportsman's  Ridge  RARE  n  study  ^iety  of  purposes  depending  on  their  unique 
area,  and  the  1200-acre  Red  Bluff  Ridge/  characteristics,  including  but  not  limited  to 
Kinky  Creek  Area.  The  southwestern  comer  fi,),  ^nd  wUdllfe  protection  and  manage- 
of  the  Gros  Ventre  area,  which  has  been  naent,  developed  and  undeveloped  recrea- 
leased  for  potential  oU  and  gas  develop-  ^ion,  scenic  enjoyment,  preservation  of  nat- 
ment.  would  Toe  excluded  from  wUdemess.  A  ,^.^1  characteristics,  range  n-Jinagement. 
minor  adjustment  in  the  boundary  of  the  ttmber  harvesting,  watershed  and  vegetative 
Sportsman's  Ridge  area  has  been  made  to  manipulation,  energy  and  minerals  explora- 
provide  a  snowmobUe  access  corridor  l>e-  y^^  m,^  development,  and  other  uses, 
tween  the  wUdemess  area  and  adjacent  pri-  MiMceUaruxnu  provUions 

^'d  ^The   Jedediah    Smith    Area   in    the  The  bUl  contains  provisions  to  reconfirm 

Targhee    National    Forest.    Approximately  Wyoming's  authority  to  manage  wat«r  and 

116  855  acres  of  this  area  would  be  added  to  wUdllfe  within  wUdemess  areas.  reit«r»t« 

the' wUdemess  system.  This  area  is  the  west  the  intention  of  Congress  that  Uvestock 

slope  of  the  Teton  range,  and  Ues  along  the  grazing  may   be  continued   In   wildemess 

border  between  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  next  areas  to  the  same  extent  as  before  the  ar««s 

to  Grand  Teton  National  Parii.  were  designated  wUdemess.  and  prohibits 

E.  The  DuNoir  Area  of  the  Shoshone  Na-  admlnistraUve    'buffer  sones     adjacent  to 
tional  Forest  Approximately  11.100  acres  wUdemess  boundaries, 
would  be  added  to  the  existing  Washakie  wyomihg  wiLDERinss  statistics 
WUdemess   Area.   T^^  rttoMHuieT  ot  tMa  ^otal  acres  in  Wyoming:  62,343,040. 
28.800  acre  area  would  be  l^^^^^J^^^  Total  National  Forest  acres  In  Wyoming: 
WUdemess   °»*i»Me™"»'- J|^"»  J^f*  °°"  9,253.067  (14.8  percent  of  SUte's  acres), 
on  road  use  aimed  at  protecting  wildliie.  ».•»••. 

F.  The  Corridor  Area  of  the  Bridger-Teton  ExisHno  congreuionaUy  designated 
National  Tonat.  Approximately  28,156  acres  wUdemeu  area*. 
would  be  added  to  the  existing  Teton  WU-  ^^^ 
demess  Area.  This  area  separates  Grand  _..„„,  _,,^._-_                             S92  169 

Teton  and  YeUowstone  National  Partts.  and    ^'^^'^^^rP^"" i^ 074 

is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Teton  WUder-    Fitzpatrick  WUdemws 192.074 

ness,  and  on  the  west  by  the  John  D.  Rocke-    North  Absaroka  WUdemess '??'rr1 

feUer  Parkway.  Savage  Run  WUdemess 15,260 

O.  The  Glacier  Area  of  the  Shoshone  Na-    Teton  WUdemess S87.3ia 

tional   Forest   Approximately   6,497   acres    washakie  WUdemess eM,bSA 

would  be  added  to  the  existing  Fitspatrick 

WUdemess  Area.  This  region,  known  as  the       Total '  2,194,303 

Whiskey  Mountain  Area,  is  liabitat  for  one  ,  ,37  percent  of  Wyomins  luiUonai  torert  lands, 

of  the  world's  biggest  Bighom  Sheep  herds.  3 g  pereent  of  sutes  toui  wires. 

£.S«o?s'Sffi?fe;Larn'2^u2  Se  Seu>  uHlderness  -« -o^^V  c?  Revised 

wSm  Oamf  and  Fish  Commission  and  Wyoming  WUdemeu  Act 

the  VS.  Forest  Service  indicated  wUdemess  ^cre» 

designation  could  hamper  management  of    cloud  Peak  WUdemess 157,900 

the  herd.  More  recentiy,  the  Game  and  Rsh    p^     ^^^  WUdemess 101,991 

Commission  has  decided  >»  prefers  wUder-     oros  Ventre  WUdemess 228,550 

ness  designation  of  the  area.  The  revteed  bill    " J^^  g^^j,  wUdemess 1 16.855 

Releaae  of  Lands  for  Non-wUdemess  Uses:  Glacier    addition    to    the    Fit»- 

Again,   in  keeping  with  the  objective  of       Patrick "'" 

making  decisions  on  the  management  of  ..g 

lands,  the  bUl  would,  in  clear  and  precise       Total ooi,i«» 

fashion,  release  all  lands  not  included  previ-  Note.-Tot^  ^"TiS" J^^T^nni^  Art- 

ously  or  by  this  biU  in  the  wUdemess  system  wrtment  of  the  Revised  Wyoming  wndemws  Act. 

?o7LnUdemess  management.  Speclflcal-  »«„f ^--^^"1^^^"'  °' '"""  *"    '       "^ 

*^Al*'^Wblt°2fy  legal  chaUenge  such  as  oc-  Lands  to  be  released  for  nonwUdemess 

curred  in  the  case  of  California's  RARE  II  uses:  3.433,325. 
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that 


•  Mr.    DAUB 
pleased  to 
rise  once 
Lithuanian 
year  marks 
restoration 
Lithuania. 

I    am 
however, 
only  until 
was  illegally 
Union. 

I  carry 
from   my 
stituents  in 
behalf.  I  hav^ 
Americans 
tion  of  the 
Union  was  a 
law.  which 
by   the 
States  instead 
the  Council 
representative 
people. 

I  therefon 
to  use  this 
right  of  the 
determlnatloli. 
people 
keep   the 
burning  in 

After  200 
Americans, 
toward  our 
to  best  use 
fortunate— tb 
freedom  Is  a 
the  people 


Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 

tiave  this  opportunity  to 

agi,in  in  commemoration  of 

ndependence   Day.   This 

the  65th  anniversary  of 

of  the  independent  state  of 


disl  eartended 


o 


WHY  TAX 


9.2S3.(Mi7» 


LITHUANIAN 
DAY 


to    recognize, 

a  free  Lithuania  existed 

|940.  when  that  country 

annexed  by  the  Soviet 


tiat 


ias 


wth  me  today  a  message 
L^huanian  American  con- 
Omaha,  Nebr.  On  their 
been  asked  to  remind  all 
the  forcible  occupa- 
Haltlc  SUtes  by  the  Soviet 
violation  of  international 
never  been  recognized 
UniMd   SUtes.    The   United 
recognizes,  to  this  day, 
of  Lithuania  as  the  sole 
of     the     Lithuanian 

call  upon  all  Americans 

iccasion  to  recognize  the 

Lithuanian  people  to  self- 

and  to  encourage  the 

currefitly  living  in  Lithuania  to 

of  freedom  forever 

tl^eir  hearts. 

years  of  freedom,  we  as 

end  to  grow  complacent 

f  reedoms.  Let  us  put  today 

3y  thinking  of  those  less 

remind   ourselves   that 

struggle,  particularly  for 

Lithuania.* 


INDEXING  IS  A  VITAL 
REFORM 
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indexing,  and  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  take  what  he  says  to  heart: 
Why  Tax  Ihokxixo  Is  a  Vital  Rkpoui 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Here's  today's  quia. 

Question:  Would  the  federal  budget  have 
been  balanced  in  1986— assuming  a  sus- 
tained recovery— if  Congress  hadn't  passed 
the  Reagan  Administration's  1981  tax  cut? 

Answer  Probably  not. 

Question:  How  much  would  taxes  have  to 
increase  to  balance  the  budget? 

Answer  Without  dramatic  budget  cuts, 
about  25  percent  over  the  1970s  level. 

Reflect  on  this  for  a  moment  and  you  will 
begin  to  appreciate  the  explosiveness  of 
budgetary  politics.  You  also  may  begin  to 
understand  why  tax  indexing  is  such  a  vital 
reform  and  why— less  than  two  years  after 
adopting  it— many  members  of  Congress 
want  to  repeal  it. 

Indexing  is  a  form  of  discipline.  It  simply 
keeps  the  tax  burden  from  rising  automati- 
caUy  with  inflation.  Politics  is.  or  ought  to 
be.  about  choice.  As  the  quiz  indicates,  all 
today's  choices  are  unsavory.  Current  taxes 
don't  cover  current  spending  commitments. 
The  collision  threatens  spending  cuts,  tax 
increases  and  massive  deficits. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  indexing  is  that  it 
promotes  honesty.  It  does  not  create  defi- 
cits. It  does  not  lower  taxes.  It  simply  forces 
Congress  and  the  White  House  to  choose 
openly.  Do  they  want  to  cut  spending,  raise 
taxes  or  tolerate  deficits?  It  is  this  discipline 
that  Congress  deplores. 

The  misunderstandings  about  tax  index- 
ing begin  with  its  comparison  with  wage  in- 
dexing, which  automatically  increases  worii- 
ers'  pay  with  the  rate  of  inflation.  In  fact,  it 
is  just  the  opposite.  Inflation  automatically 
increases  people's  tax  burdens  by  pushing 
them  into  higher  tax  brackets,  even  though 
their  "real"  income— income  adjusted  for  in- 
flation—hasn't risen  proportionately. 

The  1981  law  crudely  halts  this.  Firat.  it 
cut  tax  rates  about  23  percent  over  three 
years  beginning  in  late  1981.  Then,  begin- 
ning in  1985.  the  tax  system  is  to  be  formal- 
ly "indexed."  Tax  brackeU  and  personal  ex- 
emptions are  to  be  increased  automatically 
to  compensate  for  inflation.  Taxpayers 
won't  mechanically  be  thrown  into  higher 
brackets. 

What  these  changes  exposed  was  the 
giant  gap  between  the  prevailing  tax  burden 
and  the  path  of  future  spending.  In  this 
sense.  Indexing  helped  create  the  political 
problem  of  high  deficits,  because  the  previ- 
ous law  allowed  projections  with  the  auto- 
matic, built-in  tax  increases. 

Just  how  big  is  the  gap?  The  foUowing 
table  provides  a  crude  measure.  The  first 
two  columns  give  tax  revenues  as  forecast 
by  the  Reagan  administration  is  dollars  and 
as  a  share  of  estimated  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 
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First.  During  the  19T0B,  the  tax  burden 
averaged  18.9  percent  of  ONP.  Thus,  even 
the  Reagan  administration's  taxes  (bol- 
stered by  last  year's  tax  increase)  rise  above 
that  level.  Under  the  pre-1981  tax  law,  the 
tax  burden  in  1986— at  about  22  percent  of 
ONP— would  be  nearly  one-fifth  higher 
than  in  the  1970s.  By  contrast,  the  tax 
burden  rose  only  about  7  percent  between 
the  19S0S  (when  it  was  17.8  percent  of  ONP) 
and  the  1970s. 

Second:  There  would  stiU  be  a  sizable  defi- 
cit. Pragmatic  projections  of  1986  ^tending 
put  the  total  at  about  $1  trillion.  The  White 
House  and  Congress  may  disagree  on  the 
mix  between  defense  and  social  programs, 
but  the  differences  probably  offset  each 
other  and  leave  the  total  unaffected.  The 
administration's  projection  for  1986— assum- 
ing no  further  nondefense  cuts— is  about 
$1,065  trillion. 

Third:  To  balance  a  $1  trillion  budget  in 
1986  would  require  further  tax  revenues 
about  those  produced  by  pre-1981  tax  law. 
These  would  equal  about  2  percent  of  ONP. 
Because  large  imemployment  is  forecast  for 
1986— about  8  percent— economists  disagree 
about  whether  the  budget  ought  to  be  pre- 
cisely balanced.  But  if  it  were,  the  tax 
burden  would  be  about  25  percent  higher 
than  the  1970's  leveL 

These  figures  only  emphasize  the  awe- 
some pressures  for  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases. If  President  Reagan  is  disliked  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  cause  is  not  so  much  per- 
sonality (as  it  was  for  President  Carter)  as 
the  suicidal  nature  of  today's  political 
choices.  Reagan  Is  blamed,  even  though  no 
president  could  have  avoided  them. 

What  makes  the  repeal  of  Indexing  so  at- 
tractive Is  that  it  obscures  and  confuses  one 
of  the  choices:  raising  taxes.  Increases 
would  again  occur  automatically  and  invisi- 
bly. Congress  assumes  that  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  doing  what  it  cannot  be  seen  to  be 
doing.  This  seems  dishonest  because  It  is. 

Taxes  aren't  painless.  Not  only  do  they 
sap  private  purchasing  power,  but  they  also 
threaten  to  impede  economic  growth.  Rising 
levels  of  federal  spending  and  taxing  under- 
line the  need  to  Justify  all  spending  and  to 
adopt  the  least  burdensome  form  of  taxes. 
Indexing  has  helped  create  the  conditions 
for  Increased  scrutiny  of  all  spending— de- 
fense as  well  as  social— and  for  last  year's  se- 
lective tax  Increases. 

The  absence  of  indexing  in  the  1970s  al- 
lowed Congress  to  engage  in  successive  tax 
"cute"  that  simply  held  the  average  level  of 
personal  taxation  steady.  But  each  tax  bill 
offered  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to  re- 
distribute the  tax  burden  by  creating  special 
provisions  favoring  groups  according  to 
their  political  significance. 

These  changes  increased  the  complexity, 
the  economic  inefficiency  and  the  sense  of 
unfairness  now  endemic  to  the  tax  system. 
Many  of  the  liberals  and  conservatives  who 
complain  so  loudly  about  these  defects  and 
clamor  for  simpler  taxes  also  favor  the 
repeal  of  indexing.  In  fact,  the  retention  of 
indexing  presents  an  opportunity  to  compel 
simpler,  more  efficient  taxes  by  reducing 
the  host  of  special  provisions. 

The  enthusiasm  for  ending  Indexing  belies 
the  demands  for  simplicity  and  efficiency.  It 
is  a  measure  of  congressional  Inconsistency 
and  short-sightedness— or  hypocrisy.* 


To  understand  these  numliers,  keep  a  few 
others  in  mind. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILUKOIS 
Uf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKHTATTVES 

Thunday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  65th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence,  we 
are  honoring  not  only  a  piece  of  paper, 
but  also  a  people.  A  nation  of  people 
who  are  to  be  commended  (or  their 
strength,  peneverence.  and  determina- 
tion not  to  give  up  in  the  face  of  enor- 
mous odds.  ^    ^ 

While  news  from  the  Baltic  States 
has  been  sparse,  their  descendants  in 
tWs  free  nation,  and  across  the  globe, 
have  not  forgotten  their  people  or 
their  heritage.  They  continue  to  strive 
for  their  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
communism  and  the  right  to  return  to 
their  homeland,  if  only  for  a  visit  and 
a  homecoming  for  their  children  and 
children's  children. 

I  applaud  this  dedication.  I  believe 
these  traits  contribute  to  America's 
greatness.  Americans  treasure  their 
freedom.  The  sweet  taste  of  our  liber- 
ty makes  it  easy  to  sympathize  with 
those  who  have  lost  their  right  to 
raise  their  children  with  religious  and 
educational  freedom. 

The  United  States,  to  Its  credit,  has 
never  recoipilsed  Lithuania's  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  former  independ- 
ent government,  based  In  our  free  Cap- 
ital of  Washington.  D.C. 

It  Is  comforting  to  know  that  we 
stand  by  these  people  and  refuse  to 
accept  tWs  violation  of  their  sover- 
eignty. I  like  to  believe  that  our  refus- 
al Is  based  partly  on  the  belief  that 
Lithuania  will  one  day  again  be  a  free 
nation,  open  for  all  the  world  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  and  cul- 
ture of  these  people. 

As  the  New  York  Times  stated  on 
February  16, 14  years  ago: 

In  the  Baltic  countries  the  path  to  a 
better  future  is  still  dark,  but  it  is  not  lost 
and  will  not  be.  The  day  of  the  overlords 
will  not  last  forever.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  three  lost  little  nations  wUl  be 
able  to  come  out  and  Join  us. 

We  must  continue  to  fight  for  that 
day  of  Baltic  freedom.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  day  Is  In  the  not  too  distant 
future.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  65th  anniversary  of  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  an  independent  Uthuanla. 
The  pleasure,  of  course,  derives  from 
the  freedom  that  Lithuanians  ob- 
tained on  February  16.  1918.  after 
years  of  domination  by  oarlst  Russia. 
The  sadness,  unfortunately.  Is  because 
the  Soviet  Union  snuffed  out  that  In- 
dependence In  IMO  by  Incorporating 
Lithuania  against  the  wishes  of  its 
people  Into  the  new  Communist  colo- 
nial empire. 

Many  words  will  be  sp<Aen  on  this 
aimiversary  about  the  brave  and  val- 
iant efforts  of  Lithuanians  to  preserve 
their  cultural  and  ethnic  heritage. 
This,  of  course.  Is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper.  But  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
noted  at  Gettysburg,  we  should  be 
even  more  dedicated  to  the  common 
goal  that  underlies  this  occasion:  The 
achievement  of  freedom  by  all  the 
world's  peoples. 

With  S6vlet  tanks  crushing  the 
people  of  Afghanistan,  with  Soviet 
proxies  stifling  the  aspirations  of 
Poland,  and  with  Soviet  arms  being 
sent  to  overthrow  the  struggling  de- 
mocracy in  El  Salvador,  let  us  hope 
that  our  grandchildren  will  not  have 
to  commemorate  those  countries  the 
way  we  have  to  commemorate  Lithua- 
nia today.  So  let  us  honor  the  valor  of 
Lithuania  and  by  so  doing  acquire  a 
new  commitment  to  freedom  for  all 
those  who  still  seek  It  In  today's 
worl(L« 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  ILLIMOIS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thuraday.  February  17. 1983 
•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  both  pleasure  and  sadness 
that  I  recognize  February  16.  1983,  as 


HEROISM  OF  GENERAL 
THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 

HON.  HIANKANNUNZIO 

OPOLIltOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSBIfTATIVBS 


Tuesday.  February  22, 1983 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 12  was  the  aSTth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thaddeus  KosdusEko.  the 
great  Revolutionary  War  hero  who 
fought  for  freedom  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Thaddeusz  AndrseJ  Bonawentura 
KoBCluszko  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing of  the  Polish  patriots  who 
contributed  to  the  American  struggle 
for  independence,  for  he  gave  the  rev- 
olutionary cause  a  much-needed  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  military  engineering 
and  an  unwavering  enthusiasm  for  the 
ideals  of  freedom. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  First  Parti- 
tion in  1772,  Poland  was  divided  up 
among  Its  greedy  neighbor-states,  with 
the  connivance  and  cooperation  of  cer- 
tain PoUsh  nobles,  and  at  the  expense 
of  most  of  the  Polish  people.  The 
same  spirit  prevailed  in  England, 
where  the  govenunent  was  bent  upon 
a  policy  of  bleeding  dry  its  American 
colonies  in  the  interest  of  British  no- 
bility, and  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  „  ,1  w 
Against  the  tyranny  of  the  Polish 
partition,  a  large  number  of  Polish 
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aristocrats  and  gentry  openly  resisted, 
and  for  doing  so  were  driven  from 
their  homeland.  Siding  with  the  patri- 
ots, Kosciuszko  became  an  exile  in 
search  of  Justice  far  from  home. 

Abandoning  his  commission  in  the 
royal  Polish  forces,  he  left  his  home- 
land temporarily  to  serve  under  Wash- 
ington In  the  American  response  to 
British  oppression.  As  a  military  engi- 
neer of  some  consequence,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  by  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  He  was  first  employed  In 
dfirigning  the  defense  on  the  Delaware 
River,  the  success  of  which  gained  for 
h<in  a  colonel's  commission  and  nth 
pointment  to  the  staff  of  General 
Gates  at  TIconderoga.  He  was  the 
major  adviser  In  the  fortification  of 
Mount  Defiance  at  TIconderoga.  and 
the  failure  to  follow  his  advice  In  de- 
fense of  the  post  was  responsible  for 
its  capture  by  the  British. 

The  American  defeat  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  which  was  largely  re«)onsl- 
ble  for  the  entrance  of  France  Into  the 
war  on  the  American  side,  was  In  part 
the  result  of  Kosciussko's  counsel,  and 
the  construction  of  American  fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point  was  In  accordance 
with  his  design.  Transferred  to  North 
Carolina,  Kosciuszko  served  as  chief  of 
engineers  and  transportation  officer 
under  General  Greene,  who  praised 
him  for  his  part  in  the  rout  of  British 
forces  in  the  area. 

The  fortification  of  the  Heights  of 
West  Point  was  Kosciuszko's  most  im- 
portant undertaking  in  America.  To 
m^intAin  West  Point  meant  to  com- 
mand the  Hudson,  and  In  the  words  of 
General  Washington: 

The  Hudson  River  was  indispensably  es- 
sential to  preserve  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern 
SUtes. 

In  the  midst  of  difficulties  similar  to 
those  of  VaUey  Forge,  Kosciuszko  la- 
bored for  over  2  years,  and  within  that 
time  made  West  Point  impregnable. 
General  Armstrong  wrote: 

Kosciuszko's  merit  lies  in  this,  that  he 
gave  the  fortifications  such  strength  they 
frightened  the  enemy  from  aU  tempUtion 
of  even  trying  to  take  the  Highlands. 

Hailed  as  a  hero  by  Americans  In 
general,  and  honored  on  every  side  for 
his  contributions  to  American  Inde- 
pendence. Kosciuszko  returned  to 
Poland  In  1784,  and  was  soon  Involved 
in  the  courageous  struggle  for  Polish 
independence.  He  was  among  the  brav- 
est and  the  ablest  of  his  kind,  earning 
the  resijject  and  admiration  of  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  his  countrymen. 

Kosciuszko  spent  6  years  in  the 
American  Army.  His  long,  faithful, 
and  meritorious  service  was  recognized 
in  1783  when  the  Congress  made  him  a 
brigadier  general. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  with 
the  American  Polonla  In  this  com- 
memoration and  I  extend  my  greetings 
to  the  Polish-American  residents  of 
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DAY 
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HON.  A  ARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OP  M ICHIGAJf 
IN  THE  HO  7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thund  ly.  February  17.  1983 
•  Mr.  SILJ/  NDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  utn  lost  commendation  that  I 
stand  to  con  memorate  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  th  e  independence  of  Lithua- 
nia: a  country  whose  rich  history  is 
tainted  by  ever  150  perilous  years  of 
Russian-Sovj  et  domination  and  repres- 
sion. A  coun  ;ry  which  fought  unyield- 
ingly to  salv  ^e  the  one  increment  of 
human  existence  that  even  the  omi- 
nous impact  of  Soviet  hegemony  can 
never  abate:  the  will  be  be  free. 

The  Lithuuilan  people  successfully 
emerged  an  independent  nation  In 
1918  after  more  than  a  century  of 
Russian  don  inatlon.  The  Soviet  Union 
continued  tl  tis  expansionist  rampage 
in  1940  when  the  Baltic  States  were 
taken  over. '  "he  futile  attempts  by  the 
Russian  anti  igonists  to  quell  the  Lith- 
uanian cult  u%  and  heritage  in  the 
century  of  s  iibjugation  are  now  being 
repeated.  Just  as  the  Lithuanian 
people  resisted  capitulation  to  the 
Soviet  vacuu  m  prior  to  1918.  today  the 
Lithuanian  >eople  continue  to  be  ob- 
stinate In  th  s  preservation  of  their  na- 
tional herita  le— and  the  fight  for  com- 
plete autom(  my. 

Today  I  nst  only  stand  to  honor  a 
great  Lithutnlan  people  and  country, 
but  also  to  ?ay  homage  to  the  many 
Lithuanian  ^mericans  who  have  aug- 
mented this  country  with  their  out- 
standing cultural  contributions  and 
example  of  i  mprecedented  pride.  I  pay 
special  recoi  mltion  and  tribute  to  Dr. 
John  Valen;ieJOR  and  family  of  the 
Fourth  Dist  let  of  Michigan,  who  with 
aU  their  Lit  luanlan  brethem  have  so 
inspired  tne  worldwide  efforts  to 
maintain  p^gressive  and  earnest  ac- 
tivism in  th^  universal  battle  for  free- 
dom.* 
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Lithuanian  people  for  striving  to 
attain  what  is  an  Inalienable  right  of 
all  peoples— national  autonomy. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  last  43  years 
we  have  been  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  an  independence  lost.  In 
1970  Lithuania  was  invaded  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  despite  a  1920  peace 
treaty  between  the  two  nations  which 
unconditionally  recognized  Lithuania's 
independence.  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence lasted  but  22  years,  and  was  pre- 
ceded by  more  than  a  century  of  Rus- 
sian and  German  domination. 

Soviet  expansion  neither  began  nor 
ended  with  Lithuania.  In  1917.  Geor- 
gians. Armenians,  and  Ukrainians  were 
the  first  non-Russians  to  have  the 
Soviet  system  forced  upon  them 
against  their  free  will.  In  1940.  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact. 
the  Soviet  Union  extended  its  iron  cur- 
tain to  the  Baltic  States— Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Following  World 
War  II  it  was  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  which  fell  to  Soviet  tyranny. 
Presently,  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
are  in  a  similar  situation. 

However,  more  than  just  national 
sovereignty  principles  have  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviets.  Today.  Lithuani- 
ans are  prisoners  of  the  Soviet  warden 
in  their  own  country. 

Publication  In  Lithuanian  is  forbid- 
den. Prohibitions  on  religious  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  instructions  are  strict- 
ly enforced.  Persecution  of  religious 
leaders  is  officially  sanctioned.  Travel 
to  and  from  Lithuania  is  severely  re- 
stricted. Those  who  try  to  retain  their 
national  or  religious  Identity,  or  even 
utilize  their  most  fundamental  of 
human  rights,  which  the  Soviets  are 
supposedly  responsible  for  guarantee- 
ing insofar  as  they  are  signatory  to 
several  international  human  rights 
agreements,  are  subject  to  other  as- 
pects of  the  Soviets'  ruthless  Russlfi- 
cation  practices:  imprisonment,  tor- 
ture, and  exile  to  name  but  a  few. 

Though  there  is  little  to  celebrate 
about  Lithuania's  present  situation, 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  Lith- 
uanlas.  coupled  with  the  spirit  and 
dedication  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
For  it  is  in  the  future  where  the  hopes 
of  oppressed  people  lie.* 


77tttrs<  ay,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  COY  IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marks  ;he  65th  Anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  On 
this  day  I  oin  with  Members  of  the 
House  in  co  nmemorating  this  anniver- 
sary and  pfoudly  saluting  the  heroic 
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the  commimlty  in  general  and  the  stu- 
dents of  Gallaher  Elementary  School 
in  particular.  These  students  have 
been  alerting  their  fellow  students  to 
the  dangers  of  fire  and  have  aided 
school  officials  In  setting  up  fire 
escape  routes.  The  fire  patrol  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  the  installation 
of  smoke  detectors  in  the  hallways  and 
cloakrooms  of  the  school. 

We  need  more  young  people  to  get 
involved  in  community  service  as  these 
outstanding  young  men  and  women  in 
Huntington  have.  They  set  a  prime  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  their  peers  as  to 
how  to  best  serve  the  community. 
Therefore,  I  feel  it  appropriate  that 
this  Congress  be  made  aware  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  their 
community  being  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fire  patrol  at  Gallaher  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Huntington.* 


THE  GALLAHER  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PIRE  PATROL  IN  HUN- 
TINOTON,  W.  VA. 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OP  WIST  vnOIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  February  22, 1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend before  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  fire  patrol  of  the  Gallaher 
Elementary  School  in  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  for  their  outstanding  service  to 


FISCAL  YEAR  1984  BXnX>ET 
IMPACT  ON  WOMEN 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAIHX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  February  22, 1983 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  as- 
sumes a  disproportionate  share  of  its 
reductions  in  programs  of  greatest 
benefit  to  women  and  children.  The 
Women's  Research  and  Education  In- 
stitute has  issued  a  budget  alert  high- 
lighting those  proposals  which  would 
have  a  disproportionately  adverse 
impact  on  women.  I  want  to  enter  Into 
the  RECORD  those  sections  which  exam- 
ine the  budget's  impact  on  women  in 
the  area  of  health,  family  planning, 
and  education. 

The  material  follows: 

Womif 's  Rksxarcb  and  Education  Insti- 

TUTX,  BUOCET  AUDT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
HEALTH 

Budget  outlays  for  medicare  and  medicaid, 
which  finance  health  services  for  the  aged, 
disabled,  and  poor,  wUl  Increase  In  1984  to 
meet  current  law  requiremwita.  However, 
this  increase  does  not  represent  an  improve- 
ment or  expansion  in  services;  in  fact,  a 
number  of  reductions  are  proposed. 

Medican:  To  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in 
medicare  expenditures,  several  restrictions 
would  be  placed  on  provider  reimburse- 
ments. In  addition,  beneficiaries  themselves 
would  see  increases  in  their  out-of-pocket 
expenditures  as  a  result  of  several  changes. 
Two,  in  particular,  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  consumer  costs  for  health  care. 

First,  the  Administration  proposes  "cata- 
strophic hospital  cost  protection,"  which 
means  that  medicare  would  pay  all  hospital 
costs  after  the  SOth  day  of  hospitalization. 
(Medicare  beneficiaries  currently  pay  25 
percent  of  the  deductible  for  the  61st  day  to 
the  90th  day  of  care.) 

The  fear  of  depleting  resources  because  of 
a  prolonged  hospital  stay  is  a  common  con- 
cern of  the  elderly,  and  catastrophic  insur- 
ance of  the  tyi)e  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration will  undoubtedly  provide  peace  of 
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mind  to  many.  However,  at  the  same  time 
the  Administration  would  impose  a  deducti- 
ble for  the  3nd  through  the  60th  day;  cur- 
rently, no  deductible  applies. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal  is  that  most 
aged  people  who  require  hospitalization  will 
end  up  paying  more  In  hospital  bills  than 
they  do  now.  Klderly  patients  are  typically 
hospitalized  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
younger  patients;  however,  the  average  aged 
person  still  spends  far  fewer  than  60  days  in 
the  hospital.  (The  average  howital  stay  for 
an  aged  patient  is  10-11  days.  Only  about 
three  percent  of  aU  hospitalized  medicare 
patients— or  less  than  one  percent  of  the  el- 
derly—have a  two-month  hospital  stay.) 

In  1982.  an  estimated  25.7  million  aged 
Americans  puUdpated  In  medicare's  hospi- 
tal Insurance  program.  Some  six  out  of  10  of 
the  medicare  beneficiaries  are  women:  18.5 
percent  of  them  had  Incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level  in  1981.  (The  poverty  rate  was 
even  higher  for  elderly  widowed,  divorced, 
or  single  women.)  The  facility  with  which 
they  could  assume  a  share  of  their  hospital 
costs  for  the  2nd  to  the  60th  day— especially 
when  that  deductible  may  be  as  much  as  $28 
per  day  Is  questionable. 

The  Administration  also  proposes  to  In- 
crease the  premium  for  Part  B  (Supplemen- 
tary Medical  Insurance  which  helps  pay  for 
physician  bills)  from  20  to  25  percent  of  pro- 
gram costs  In  1984.  This  premltmi  would  in- 
crease by  2.5  percent  annually  until  premi- 
ums cover  35  percent  of  program  costs  In 
1988.  An  average  of  about  25  million  elderly. 
60  percent  of  them  women,  clearly  the  vast 
majority  of  elderly  medicare  beneficiaries, 
were  enrolled  In  the  SMI  program  in  1982. 
Increasing  the  premium  for  supplementary 
protection  could  result  In  an  economic  hard- 
ship for  many  of  the  nation's  aged  poor, 
most  of  whom  are  women,  and  might  even 
cause  some  of  them  to  drop  their  coverage. 
Under  Part  B,  beneficiaries  also  pay  a  de- 
ductible of  $75  per  year,  which  the  Adminis- 
tration would  tie  to  the  medicare  economic 
index.  In  the  best  of  worlds,  a  beneficiary's 
Income  would  rise  along  with  such  deducti- 
bles, and  the  per  beneficiary  burden  would 
remain  stable.  (Constant  purchasing  power, 
however.  Is  guaranteed  only  when  all 
sources  of  Income  are  automatically  indexed 
according  to  the  consumer  price  Index,  and 
private  pensions  seldom  are.  The  Impact  of 
this  proposal  would  be  even  greater  In  1984 
than  it  would  have  been  in  previous  years  if 
proposed  cost  delays  In  other  federal  benefit 
programs  are  approved.) 

Medicaid:  Medicaid  is  designed  to  assist 
states  In  providing  medical  care  to  their  low- 
income  populatlMi.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  recipients  of  medical  assistance 
under  this  program  are  adults  or  children  In 
APDC  families.  Most  of  the  others  are  aged, 
blind,  or  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
Not  surprisingly,  female-headed  families 
and  female  householders  (two-thirds  of 
whom  had  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
in  1981)  predominated  among  the  medicaid 
households. 

The  Administration  anticipates  that  pro- 
posed reductions  in  the  APDC  rolls  will 
result  in  medicaid  savings.  To  reduce  fur- 
ther the  rate  of  Increase  In  medicaid  ex- 
penditures, sUtes  would  be  required  to 
impose  copayments  for  all  services  except 
nursing  home  care.  Copayments  of  $1.00 
and  $1.50  for  physician  visits  and  $1.00  and 
$2.00  for  each  day  of  hospitalization  would 
be  required. 

The  purposes  of  these  copayments  is  to 
discourage  unnecessary  utilization  of  health 
services,  which  may  well  be  the  case.  Howev- 
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er,  given  the  extremely  low  income  of  the 
typical  medicaid  recipient,  even  this  seem- 
ingly modest  copayment  could  discourage  or 
delay  some  necessary  physician  visits  or 
hospital  sUys.  necessltatinc  more  costly 
health  care  in  the  future.  The  ultimate 
costs  of  this  proposal  could  end  up  surpass- 
ing any  short-run  "savings." 

Education  and  Training  of  Health  Care 
Providers:  The  Administration  contends 
that  the  8ut>ply  of  health  care  professionals 
is  now  adequate.  Consequently,  direct  feder- 
al support  for  training  persons  In  the  health 
professions  is  no  longer  seen  as  essential. 
The  Administration  therefore  requests  only 
$138  million  for  clinical  training  In  1984. 
down  from  a  budget  authority  of  $233  mil- 
lion In  1983. 

With  exception  of  physicians,  health  care 
professionals  are  largely  women.  (For  exam- 
ple, nine-tenths  of  all  nurses  and  two-thirds 
of  all  therapists  are  female.)  So  cuts  here 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  large  and  adverse 
affect  on  women.  Even  among  physicians, 
women's  share  of  the  iSD's  has  Increased 
markedly  In  recent  years  (from  11  to  25  per- 
cent of  aU  medical  school  graduates  over 
the  past  30  years),  an  Improvement  that 
might  be  Jeopardized  by  the  proposed 
health  training  cuts.  Reductions  in  funds 
for  other  programs  of  financial  aid  for  stu- 
dents could  make  it  even  more  difficult  for 
women  to  afford  hospital  training  In  the 
health  care  fields.  (Moreover,  it  is  not  clear 
Just  what  an  "adequate  supply"  means.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  example, 
has  found  the  nation's  supply  of  nurses  to 
be  adequate,  in  part  because  fewer  people 
can  now  afford  medical  care!  Moreoever, 
while  the  aggregate  supply  of  nurses  or  phy- 
sicians may  appear  sufficient,  many  areas  of 
the  country  remain  medically  underserved.) 

FAMILY  PLANNING 

The  Administration  once  again  proposes 
that  family  planning  under  Title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  be  eliminated  as 
a  categorical  program  and  Instead  be  Includ- 
ed among  the  services  permitted  ui»der  a 
proposed  Prlrnary  Care  health  block  grant 
to  the  states.  This  block  grant  would  also 
absorb  several  other  now-categorical  pro- 
grams (e.g.,  migrant  health  and  black  lung 
clinics).  PY84  funding  for  the  block  grant 
would  be  the  same  as  the  total  Fy83  fund- 
ing for  the  several  programs  to  be  subsumed 
In  It.  (Taking  inflation  Into  account,  "level 
funding"  would  work  out  to  a  five  percent 
decrease,  based  on  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  latest  projections  for  the 
CPI  In  '84.) 

Title  X  funds  accoimt  for  the  major  share 
of  federal  supiwrt  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices, for  which  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  clienU  is  female.  Priority  is  given  to  low- 
Income  cUents.  Clearly  the  future  of  family 
planning  is  a  "women's  issue"  of  major  im- 
portance. Subsuming  family  planning  In  a 
block  grant  would  leave  to  the  various  states 
decisions  as  to  the  level  and  quaUty  of 
family  planning  services,  and  Indeed,  as  to 
whether  publicly-funded  family  planning 
services  would  be  provided  at  all. 


EDUCATION 

The  Administration  seeks  substantial  cuts 
In  federal  support  for  public  education  not 
only  in  fiscal  year  1984  but  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  (Education  cuts  account  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  nearly  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  rescissions  sought  by  the  Administra- 
tion In  fiscal  year  1983.) 

Women'M  Educational  Eoulty  Act  Grant 
Program:  Priorities  for  grants  under  this 
program  Include  promoting  compliance  with 
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Title  IX.  The  Administration  proposes  to  re- 
scind all  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations 
($5.78  million)  for  WEEIA  grants  and  to  pro- 
vide no  funding  for  this  program  In  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Title  IV  (Qj  the  Civil  RighU  Act)  Training 
and  Technical  AtsUtance-  The  purpose  of 
this  program  Is  to  help  state  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  comply  with  federal  non-dls- 
crlmlnatlcHt  laws  pertaining  to  race,  sex  and 
national  origin.  The  Administration  pro- 
poses to  rescind  aU  fiscal  year  1983  appro- 
priations ($24  million)  and  to  provide  no 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Vocational  Education:  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  create  a  vocational  and 
adult  education  block  grant  to  the  states, 
the  funding  for  which  would  be  cut  by  some 
40  percent  from  comparable  fiscal  year  1983 
funding.  A  block  grant  for  vocational  and 
adult  education,  combined  with  a  proposed 
99  percent  cut  In  fimds  for  "improvement 
and  supportive  services"  and  "programs  of 
national  sigsalflcance,"  both  of  which  have 
explicit  sex  equity  components,  raises  the 
distinct  possibility  that  the  Administration 
intends  sex  equity  to  become  a  voluntary  or 
discretionary  activity,  rather  than  a  require- 
ment as  at  present.  Paced  with  a  40  percent 
cut  in  federal  funds,  states  might  well 
decide  to  give  little  If  any  priority  to  over- 
conilng  sex  bias  and  sex-stereotyping  In  vo- 
cational education  programs. 

Self-Help  Grants  for  CoOege  Students:  The 
Administration  proposes  that  recipients  of 
"Pell"  grants  be  required  to  contribute  40 
percent,  or  $800  (whichever  is  more)  to  the 
cost  of  their  education  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving the  granta.  College  work  study  funds 
would  be  somewhat  Increased  to  enlarge 
educational  Institutions'  ability  to  provide 
work  for  these  students. 

Women  have  been  the  majority  of  Pell 
grant  recipients.  Women  grantees  would 
probably  be  more  likely  than  men  to  find 
the  high-cost,  high-prestige  institutions 
completely  out  of  reach  financially,  since 
jolis  available  to  women  are  typically  not  as 
lucrative  as  those  available  to  men  (assum- 
ing economic  recovery). 

One  might  also  speculate  about  the  effect 
of  the  work  requirement  on  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  who  are  not  college 
students,  since  'self  help"  grantees  could  be 
expected  to  swell  the  number  of  young  men 
and  women  looking  for  work.  Unemploy- 
ment rates  for  those  18-22  are  very  high— 
19.6  percent  for  males  and  16.6  percent  for 
females  In  1982. 

The  Women's  Research  and  Education  In- 

STITUTE  OP  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  CADCDS  POR 

Women's  Issues 

addendum  to  education  section  in  wrei's 
piscal  year  1984  budget  alert 

The  Administration  proposes  that  gradu- 
ate and  professional  students  pay  a  10  per- 
cent origination  fee  (up  from  the  current  5 
percent)  for  Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 
The  rationale  is  that  "these  students  can  be 
expected  to  earn  a  substantially  higher 
Income  than  the  general  population  and, 
therefore,  can  afford  to  pay  more  toward 
the  Interest  costs  of  their  subsidized  loans." 
(Excerpt  from  the  Administrations  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  document,  page  5-91.) 

The  Administration  also  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants  (SECXi's)  and  new  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  the  national  direct  student 
loan  program.  In  1981,  women  were  57.3  per- 
cent of  SEOG  grantees  and  52.2  percent  of 
NDSL  borrowers. 
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Throughout  these  43  years  of  suffer- 
ing and  depravation,  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples' defiance  of  Soviet  subjugatlve 
and  manipulative  tactics  are  an  Inspi- 
ration to  us  ^.  These  brave  people  are 
living  proof  that  the  wlU  and  courage 
of  those  who  wish  freedom  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  will  endure 
over  the  evil  and  conniving  methods  of 
those  who  wish  to  control  them 
through  the  deprivation  of  the  most 
basic  universally  accepted  human 
rights. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  the 
moral  obligation  of  reaffirming  our 
perpetual  commitment  to  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  Our  sup- 
port of  the  most  basic  religious,  dvll. 
and  political  rights,  along  with  our 
belief  In  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  people  everywhere.  Is  a  funda- 
mental objective  and  historical  obliga- 
tion of  our  Nation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  Is  of  essential  im- 
portance that  we  remember  and  sup- 
port the  heroic  sxif f ering  and  selfless 
sacrifice  of  the  Baltic  nations'  valiant 
struggle  against  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  Soviet  Empire's  annexation  of 
the  sovereign  Baltic  States  has  never 
been  recognized  by  our  Nation.  As  a 
free  people,  we  feel  that  we  can  only 
and  have  only  accepted  the  credentials 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  established  by 
the  Independent  Baltic  States,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  their  true  re- 
spective flags  fly  once  again  freely 
over  Tallki,  Riga,  and  Vilnius. 

As  the  beacon  of  light  in  the  abyss 
of  darkness,  our  great  free  Nation  has, 
is,  and  must  always  be  the  example 
and  leader  of  mankind's  seemingly 
never-ending  struggle  to  annihilate 
despotism  and  preserve  the  most 
sacred  of  human  rights,  freedom;  both 
individual  and  national.  We  must  con- 
tinue on  the  path  of  victory  toward 
the  liberation  of  a  people  who  valiant- 
ly deserve  it,  the  Baltics.* 
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Speaker,    this 
and    Estonians 
the  world  have  been  ob- 
annlversaries  of  their  re- 
declarations of  independence, 
of  Soviet  oppression  In 
States,  which  also  include 
peoples'  desire  to  be  free 
nations  is  as  strong  as 
courage  and  dedication  to 
Lhe  dignity  of  man  have  re- 
unfieldlng  under  the  oppres- 
Sovlet  occupation. 
Soviet  Union,  by  means 
Inf^ous  Rlbbentrop-Molotov 
fad  Germany,  violated  its 
of  the  Baltic  nations' 
by  invading  and  annex- 
These    free    states    were 
ttieir  freedom  and  self-deter- 
a  murderous  Stalin  tuid 
ever-ex|>anslonistlc  Soviet  Union, 
until    the    present    day. 
he  peace  and  integrity  of 


ACTION  IN  AFGHANISTAN 
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Tueaday,  February  22, 1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  February  17.  1983,  Wash- 
ington Times  newspaper  entitled  "In 
Afghanistan,  We  Need  Action"  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  As  the  battle 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Afghan 
people  continues  on  a  dally  basis, 
hopefiilly  this  article  will  add  an  in- 
creased measure  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  problem  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Im  Ayghahistam,  Wi  Nkid  Acnoii 
(By  Z.  Michael  Sas) 
Ever  since  Dec.  36,  1980.  when  the  Red 
Army  invaded  Afghanistan,  killing  its  inde- 
pendent communist  president  Amln  and  in- 


stalling its  puppet  regime  under  Babrak 
Karmal.  the  West  has  been  faced  with  a 
problem:  How  to  expoUt  the  invasion  of  a 
country  contiguous  with  the  U JIAR.? 

The  Carter  administration,  to  its  credit, 
called  for  an  Olympic  boycott  and  a  grain 
embargo  and  marshaled  sufficient  votes  in 
the  United  Nations  to  denounce  the  Inva- 
stm  overwhelmingly  in  a  body  usuaUy  unf  ar 
vorable  to  VA  suggestions.  Carter  even  axk- 
fided  that  he  finally  had  seen  the  light 
about  the  perfidy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Reagan  admlnlstratlm  continued  the 
course,  except  for  the  grain  embargo.  It 
wanted  to  exploit  Soviet  embarrassment 
over  not  being  able  to  suppress  the  national 
revolt  of  the  various  tribes  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  105.000  Soviet  troops  for  more  than 
two  years.  Soviet  atrocities.  Including  the 
use  of  poison  gas.  well-poisoning  and  Inim- 
ing  more  than  100  people  alive  in  under- 
ground tunnels,  have  been  exposed  and 
sympathy  was  gained  in  Islamic  countries 
which  usuaUy  distrust  tis  because  of  our 
support  of  Israel. 

Yet,  few  arms  are  being  sent  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  of  Afghanistan.  Most  of  their 
armaments  come  from  deserting  Afghan  sol- 
diers or  are  captured  Soviet  weapons. 

It  is  impleasant  to  state,  but  we  seem 
more  Interested  In  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  as  a  means  of  propaganda  against 
the  SovieU  than  in  supporting  them  as  our 
bravest  allies  in  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism and  the  U.S.SJI. 

Afghanistan,  however,  provides  the  Achil- 
les heel  of  Soviet  communism. 

The  West  often  forgets  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  last  multinational  empire,  one 
where  only  50  percent  of  the  Inhabitants 
are  Russians  and  not  more  that  70  percent 
are  Slavs  of  any  kind.  About  55  million  of 
the  245  million  Soviet  dtliens  are  of  Turkic 
and  Altaic  stock  in  Central  Asia  and  have  Is- 
lamic roots.  While  Soviet  policy  of  settling 
Ukrainians.  Belorusslans  and  Russians 
among  them  liave  created  substantial  Slavic 
enclaves.  Central  Asia  still  forms  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  since 
neither  ethnicity,  religion  or  history  bind 
these  people  to  the  UJB3JI..  while  all  of 
them  have  strong  ties  with  Iran.  Pakistan. 
Afghanistan  and  China. 

Tet  we  refuse  to  utilize  our  unique  cliance 
to  help  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  sub- 
stantially. 

LitUe  wonder  that  our  international  posi- 
tion is  deteriorating.  Pakistan,  the  linchpin 
to  any  aid  to  the  Afghans,  now  Is  vacillating 
over  whether  to  accept  a  faoe-saving  com- 
promise, leaving  Karmal  In  power  while  ar- 
ranging a  phased  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops.  The  only  good  thing  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets see  no  reason  to  accept  such  a  compro- 
mise. 

In  addition.  Pakistan  is  facing  a  fight  In 
U.S.  Congress  for  administration  requests 
for  new  foreign  military  sales  authority  for 
Pakistan.  In  the  meantime,  we  extend  hu- 
manitarian assistance  through  the  U.N.  to 
the  3  million  Afghan  refugees  in  order  to 
soothe  our  consciences. 

While  Alexander  Halg.  Jr.  in  his  days  as 
secretary  of  state  had  an  avid  Interest  in  Af- 
ghanistan both  because  of  the  strategic  dan- 
gers inherent  in  an  unimpaired  Soviet  con- 
trol of  the  country  to  Pakistan  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  and  the  strategic  opportu- 
nities for  desUbllizins  the  Soviet  position  in 
Central  Asia  by  the  freedom  fighters,  under 
George  Shultz  the  fighting  is  put  on  the 
back  burners  except  for  the  "yellow  rain" 
exposes.  Arms  control  issues  which  go  hand 
in    hand    with    a    restoration    of    detente 


assume  high  priority,  in  part  because  of 
pressures  from  some  of  our  European  allies. 
What  Is  needed,  however.  Is  an  activist 
policy,  even  if  It  were  to  Interfere  with  our 
detente  image.  Observers  often  call  Afghan- 
istan flippantly  the  Vietiuun  of  the  U.S.SJt 
and  expect  similar  results.  Yet  the  Viet 
Cong  had  the  support  of  the  regular  NVA 
army  plus  several  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cliina.  The  Afghan  freedom  fighters  have 
only  mtntm^i  covcTt  and  proxy  aid.  Thus 
unless  the  situation  changes  rapidly,  they 
will  not  prevail. 

Therefore  our  new  policy  must  include  at 
least: 

1.  Rejection  of  the  Karmal  regime,  includ- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  aU  American  diplo- 
matic persoimel  from  Kabul  and  a  state- 
ment that  we  would  recognize  a  national 
government  of  Afghan  freedom  fighter 
groups  as  the  legal  government  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

3.  Active  encouragement  of  Egypt  and 
other  Arab  countries  as  conduits  for  the  de- 
livery to  the  freedom  fighters  of  light  and 
medium  armament  especially  suited  to  their 
need  of  fighting  Soviet  troops  and  helicop- 
ter giuiships. 

3.  Once  the  luitioiua  resistance  forms  a 
government,  recognition  of  the  same  and 
providing  it  with  the  necessary  military 
help  directly. 

If  these  three  steps  were  Implemented,  we 
would  see  a  renewed  ascendancy  of  the 
brave  freedom  fighters  and  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  tlilnk  seriously  about  a  withdraw- 
al.* 


SHCHARANSKY  ENDS  HUNGER 
STRIKE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  IIXW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  22, 1983 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
learned  through  the  newspapers  that 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  Ida  Milgrom,  confirmed  that 
he  had  ended  his  hunger  strike  after  4 
long  months.  During  that  time,  he  was 
subjected  to  force  feedings  by  the 
Soviet  authorities,  but  denied  hospital 
care. 

The  Soviet  Union,  In  retrospect,  de- 
serves only  the  merest  glimmer  of  rec- 
o^tion  for  having  reported  the  truth 
about  the  prisoner  of  conscience.  How- 
ever, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  cnix  of  this  issue  concerns  the  ex- 
change of  mall  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment so  carefully  controls  and  so 
often  prohibits.  Prison  regulations 
allow  two  visits  a  year,  and  very  few 
letters.  Arbitrarily,  letters  and  visits 
are  often  canceled.  Because  of  this  un- 
tenable situation  in  which  he  was  re- 
fused mall  and  visitations.  Anatoly  de- 
clared himself  on  a  hunger  strike  at 
the  end  of  September. 

Through  various  reports  we  have 
now  learned  that  Anatoly  resumed 
eating  on  January  14  of  this  year.  It  Is 
not  enough  that  this  courageotis  and 
noble  young  man  is  forced  to  endure 
deprivation  and  hardship,  punishment 
and  discrimination.  He  was  force  fed, 
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denied  visits  by  his  family  and  prohib- 
ited from  sending  and  reading  his 
mall.  Such  treatment  is  repugnant  and 
condemned.  The  Soviet  Union  is  gtiilty 
of  not  only  imprisoning  an  Innocent 
man.  but  forcing  him  to  face  8  more 
years  of  incarceration  and  deprivation. 
It  is  important  that  we  recognize 
this  event  as  a  milestone.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  allowed  Anatoly  his  mall, 
and  his  htmger  strike  ended.  A  classic 
case  of  man's  fight  for  human  rights. 
Anatoly  is  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
regard  for  malnt^^<"<"g  his  principles, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  health.  I  am 
certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  his 
mother,  and  his  dear  wife,  Avital. 
breathe  easier  knowing  that  his  health 
is  slowly  being  restored.  Yet  we  must 
continue  our  pleas  for  Anatoly's  early 
release,  so  that  he  can  eventtially  be 
reimited  with  his  loved  ones.  And  we 
must  constantly  remind  the  Soviets  of 
their  lack  of  respect  for  basic  human 
rights.* 

THE  SOLUTION  TO  WORLD  DEBT 
IS  WORLD  GROWTH 

HON.  BOBUVINGSTON 

or  LOUISIAHA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBBSEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  22, 1983 
•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  have  not  reached  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  merits  of  an  Increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  I  want  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  two  excellent  articles  by  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis).  They 
have  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  debate  on  this  subject,  and 
their  comments  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  follow: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  10. 

19831 
The  SoLunoH  to  Woiod  Dxbt  Is  World 
Growth 
(By  Jack  Kemp) 
Unless  we  pursue  reforms  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  far  beyond  those 
now  contemplated,  the  latest  attempts  to 
heal    the    world's    financial    wounds    wiU 
amoimt  to  nothing  but  an  extremely  expen- 
sive Band-Aid. 

With  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  Fund  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington this  week,  we  can  expect  proposals 
for  a  major  increase  in  IMF  quotas  and  in 
the  special  currency  pool  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Arrangements  to  Borrow.  We  can  also 
expect  an  echo  of  the  recommendation  by 
the  finance  ministers  of  the  major  industri- 
alized nations  for  strong  economic  growth. 

While  there  are  good  arguments  for 
making  some  additional  resources  available 
to  the  IMP— though  not  necessarily  In  the 
form  of  quoU  increases— such  proposals  are 
premature.  They  shouldn't  precede  agree- 
ment on  the  causes  of  the  problems  now 
facing  the  international  monetary  system, 
or  recognition  of  the  damage  IMF  policies 
and  programs  are  inflicting  on  recipient  and 
donor  nations. 
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Monetary  problems  aren't  limited  to  a 
handful  of  developing  and  Eastern  bloc 
countries.  They  extend  throughout  the 
monetary  system  and  are  endemic  to  it. 
When  gold  convertibility  of  the  UA 
dollar— the  linchpin  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
system  which  the  IMP  was  created  to  main- 
tain—was ended,  mcmey's  role  as  a  predict- 
able store  of  value  suffered  a  crippling  blow. 
That  in  turn  destroyed  longstanding  trade 
and  contract  arrangements  that  depended 
on  the  stability  of  currency  exchange  rates. 
Under  the  current  regime,  money  is  a 
hodgepodge  of  paper  currencies  crawling, 
sinking  or  floating  against  other  cturencies. 
baskets  of  currencies,  or  constantly  fluctu- 
ating, abstract  trade-weighted  averages. 
Even  nominally  fixed  currencies  are  pum- 
meled  by  the  actions  of  central  bankers: 
they  control  the  reserve  currencies  with  no 
standard  by  which  to  measure  actions  or  an- 
ticipate them  until  the  relationshp  of  mone- 
tary and  real  values  forces  a  revaluation. 

Without  monetary  standards,  credit  mar- 
kets become  agents  of  damage  control 
rather  than  allocators  of  resources.  Protec- 
tionist pleas  are  in  large  part  reactions  to 
these  constanUy  shifting  currency  values. 

A  precipitous  move  to  expand  the  IMF's 
resources  without  addressing  the  system's 
underlying  weaknesses  will  simply  worsen 
the  hemorrhage  as  current  borrowing  is  di- 
verted to  interest  payments  on  old  debt.  Po- 
tentially productive  resources  will  be  trans- 
ferred by  political  fiat  to  those  bankrupted 
by  the  lack  of  monetary  standards.  Rather 
than  providing  assistance  for  developing  na- 
tions we'll  Just  be  postponing  inevitable 
policy  adjustments. 

As  a  member  of  the  foreign  operations 
subcommittee.  I  liave  been  concerned  that 
the  IMF  Is  focusing  too  narrowly  on  balanc- 
ing current  International  trade  accoimU 
rather  than  on  the  fimdamentals  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  all  developing  nations  must  Import  to 
build  and  develop  their  economies.  Incen- 
tives must  be  provided  so  that  capital  is  at- 
tracted to  finance  necessary  current  expend- 
itures. And  these  depend  on  maintaining  a 
stable  and  predictable  unit  of  account. 

The  IMP'S  current  advice  to  Mexico,  for 
Instance,  is:  Raise  taxes  and  reduce  the  real 
incomes  of  the  people.  Taxes  on  Investment 
have  been  raised  Just  as  major  capital  in- 
flows are  required.  How  can  living  standards 
be  reduced  In  a  nation  with  per  capita  GNP 
of  Just  over  $2,000?  The  Wharton  economet- 
ric model  of  Mexico  has  been  used  to 
project  that  over  the  period  of  the  IMF  pro- 
gram, 500,000  more  people  will  become  un- 
employed. How  will  this  help  Mexico  to  live 
within  its  means?  Prom  an  economic  stand- 
point, one  can  only  wonder  at  the  logic  that 
prescribes  reduced  output  as  a  way  of  repay- 
ing debt.  ,  ^, 

One  principle  of  the  current  negotiations 
is  that  the  Industrialized  nations  must  come 
to  the  assistance  of  our  economically  poorer 
neighbors.  While  I  agree  with  the  premise, 
the  real  and  ignored  question  is,  "To  what 
purpose?"  Assistance,  which  has  come  to 
mean  the  transfer  of  Jobs  and  resources,  is 
to  flow  to  the  poor,  who  are  advised  to 
become  poorer,  from  the  rich  who  are  ad- 
vised to  grow.  Isn't  our  goal  economic  pros- 
perity for  all  nations? 

However  absurd  much  IMP  advice  may  be. 
It's  compounded  by  ignoring  the  need  for 
productive  resources  in  economic  growth 
and  the  tremendous  cost  of  allowing  politi- 
cal decisions  to  replace  the  market.  The  in- 
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curate  econ<xnic  picture  of  many  developing 
nations. 

These  arguments,  which  constitute  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  International  financial 
situation,  should  not  be  taken  as  total  oppo- 
sition to  a  new  IMF  agreement.  Such  an 
agreement,  however,  must  be  accompanied 
by  four  major  changes: 

1.  An  international  conference,  similar  to 
Bretton  Woods,  must  be  called  to  reform 
the  international  monetary  system  to  bring 
about  greater  stability  of  exchange  rates 
and  a  more  liberal  trade  climate. 

2.  IMF  policy  restrictions  must  be  reor- 
dered from  austerity  to  growth  and  main- 
tained within  strict  guidelines.  Conditional- 
Ity  should  Include  lower  tax  rates  on  labor 
and  capital  In  recognition  that  austerity 
Isn't  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  develop- 
ing nations:  It  is  the  problem. 

3.  Prior  to  Initialing  any  agreement,  the 
Treasury  should  analyze  the  effects  of  in- 
creased resource  transfera  for  both  U.S.  and 
global  economic  growth. 

4.  U.S.  banking  regulations  should  be  ex- 
amined to  ensure  that  proper  banking  pro- 
cedures aren't  being  overruled  owing  to  po- 
litical pressures. 

We  shouldn't  be  tempted  by  those  who 
ask  us  to  put  off  the  hard  decisions  untU 
after  new  resources  follow  those  already 
committed.  Rather  we  must  insist  that  a 
program  such  as  the  one  outlined  here  be 
the  first  move  toward  restoring  internation- 
al economic  growth. 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Feb.  9, 
1983] 
The  Rxal  Costs  or  World  Dm 
(By  Jerry  Lewis) 
Every  day,  the  rolling  snowball  of  interna- 
tional debt  keeps  gathering  veed.  Offldala 
charged  with  maintJilning  global  financial 
order  assure  us  the  situation  is  "difflcult 
but  manageable."  Perhaps  there  really  is  no 
other  way  out  but  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests by  national  treasuries  and  central 
banks  for  more  cash  and  more  faith  to  avoid 
an  Imminent  crash  of  the  banking  system. 
But  as  long  as  the  public  is  being  asked  to 
pay  and  pray,  it  may  make  sense  to  find  out 
what  we  are  paying  and  praying  for. 

A  good  start  may  be  to  ask  the  administra- 
tion to  display  more  candor  by  telling  the 
people  what  sacrifice  is  required  of  them  to 
shore  up  the  world's  shaky  financial  system. 
A  case  in  point  is  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan's  rationalization  of  a  $1.3  billion 
short-term  loan  to  Brazil  last  year,  to  wit. 
we  had  the  money  on  hand  and  it  was  a  nice 
thing  to  do.  It  could  indeed  come  as  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  most  people  that  the  deficit- 
ridden  Treasury  has  cash  to  spare  for  short- 
term  loans  (at  Interest  close  to  the  T-bill 
rate)  to,  say,  American  timber  mills  or  steel- 
plant  operators  who  suffer  from  similar 
problems  and  would  appreciate  a  Tre&niry 
as  solicitous  of  them  as  it  is  of  their  BrazU- 
ian  counterparts. 

Whatever  the  legal  and  accounting  as- 
pects of  the  Treasury's  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund,  which  provided  money  for  the 
loan  to  Brazil,  Treasury  had  to  raise  $1.3  bU- 
llon  more  in  the  money  market  than  it 
would  have  otherwise.  Secretary  Regan 
should  have  been  told  that  money  on  hand 
was  an  accounting  illusion:  but  the  transfer 
(though  presumably  only  temporary)  of  real 
resources  from  the  U-S.  abroad  wasn't  illu- 
sory at  all. 

Yet  this  misunderatanding  or  misexplana- 
tion  of  the  true  economic  cost  of  U.S.  finan- 
cial assistance  to  foreign  governments  pales 
In  comparison  with  the  deluge  of  misleading 
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sUtemente  the  public  has  gotten  with  re- 
spect to  the  coming  request  for  congression- 
al authorisation  of  an  increase  in  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  ( IMP)  quotas. 

A  SWAr  or  ASSRS 

Without  pointing  an  accusatory  finger  at 
past  and  present  financial  officials,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  why  they're  bent  on 
fooling  us.  If  this  isn't  their  purpose,  what's 
to  be  made  of  statemenU  saying  that  the 
proposed  U.S.  quoU  subscription  doesnt 
affect  the  budget,  or  that  it  isn't  an  outlay 
but  only  a  swap  of  assets  on  the  Treasury 
balance  sheet,  or  that  the  n.S.  bears  its  pro- 
[wrtionate  share  of  the  biu'den  of  IMF  fi- 
nancing and  may  itself  draw  upon  IMF  re- 
sources as  it  did  in  the  past,  or  that  the  n.S. 
subscription  will  help  generate  jobs  in 
export  oriented  industries.  If  an  increase  in 
the  IMP  quotas  is  virtually  costless  and  so 
incredibly  beneficial  to  the  UJS..  one  re- 
mains puzzled  why  the  Treasury  doesn't 
support  a  doubling  or  even  tripling  of  IMP 
quotas. 

The  truth  is  that— leaving  aside  the  budg- 
etary and  accounting  treatment  of  financial 
operations  associated  with  a  U.8.  subscrip- 
tion—Congress will  be  asked  this  year  to 
make  available  to  the  IMP  some  $6.5  billion. 
This  is  the  additional  amount  of  money  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  borrow  from  the 
public.  Prom  an  economic  point  of  view,  the 
U.S.  subscription  is  equivalent  to  an  in- 
crease in  government  expenditures  by  a  like 
amount. 

In  addition,  the  n.S.  agreed  to  expand  the 
General  Arrangement  to  Borrow  (OAB)  and 
turn  it  into  a  sort  of  emergency  lending  fa- 
cility. OAB  is  supposed  to  increase  from 
about  $7  billion  to  almost  $20  billion,  with 
the  U.S.  share  Increasing  from  approximate- 
ly $2  billion  at  present  to  perhaps  $4.S  bO- 
lion  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Apparently 
enough  countries  are  in  sufficiently  dire  fi- 
nancial straits  to  anticipate  the  IMP  need  to 
draw  on  OAB  resources,  with  the  VS.  pro- 
viding its  share  of  funds  which  ultimately 
would  also  have  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
Treasury  in  UjS.  money  markets. 

So  let's  not  kid  ourselves.  Instead  of 
trying  to  sell  the  public  on  alleged  benefits, 
we  should  recognize  that  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  IMP  entail  a  real  economic  cost  to 
the  nation.  The  contributions  constitute 
preemption  of  real  credit  which  otherwise 
could  be  used  to  finance  public  spending, 
corjiorate  investment  or  private  consump- 
tion. 

The  argument  that  contributing  to  the 
IMF  (or.  in  general,  that  transferring  finan- 
cial resources  to  debtor  countries)  is  such  a 
splendid  deal  for  us  because  of  Increased 
demand  for  our  exports  Is  also  disingenuous. 
It  would  be  a  good  deal  If  a  dollar  lent  or 
given  to  these  countries,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, could  be  shown  to  generate  more  output 
than  a  dollar  lent  to  domestic  borrowere  or 
given  to  needy  citizens.  In  fact,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  dollars  transferred  abroad  can  be 
expected  to  be  spent  on  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices so  It's  highly  implausible  that  such  for- 
eign aid  benefits  U.S.  citizens  more  than 
direct  domestic  aid  would. 

But  being  forthright  with  the  Congress 
and  the  people  regarding  the  economic  cost 
of  reducing  a  score  of  debtor  nations  from 
colUuTse  is  only  one  of  the  nesessary  ele- 
ments in  the  campaign  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  sacrifice  Is  justified.  All  the 
contrived  arguments  that  commercial  banks 
aren't  being  bailed  out  are  simply  untrue. 
It's  precisely  because  a  default  by  a  major 
borrower  (let  alone  a  few  of  them)  would 


make  some  of  the  nation's  leading  banks  in- 
solvent that  the  government  feels  obliged  to 
commit  pubUc  funds  In  the  first  place. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  whatever 
the  banks'  past  sins  of  neglect,  greed  or 
recklessness,  an  overriding  public  Interest 
requires  that  they  be  prevented  from  going 
broke.  But  why  does  this  mean  that  the 
banks'  managera  should  be  able  to  impose 
the  burden  of  resolution  of  the  debt  prob- 
lem on  the  public? 

Congress  cannot  allow  the  perpetuation  of 
a  situation  in  which  gains  from  internation- 
al banking  activity  are  privatized  but  the  at- 
tendant risks  are  socialized.  Informed  tax- 
payers won't  tolerate  It,  and  they're  right. 

But  this  is  just  what's  been  happening. 
Large  banks  have  been  collecting  enormous 
up-front  fees  for  arranging  reschedulings, 
stretch-outs  and  rollovers  of  existing  debts, 
at  the  same  time  raising  their  spreads  above 
the  London  Inter-bank  offered  rate  (profit 
margins)  on  new  loans  to  hapless  borrowers. 
In  tacit  collusion  with  government  agencies, 
large  banks  have  also  put  considerable  pres- 
sure on  hundreds  of  smaller  regional  banks 
to  sUy  in  the  international  lending  busi- 

ncss. 

Oii  the  other  hand,  one  informal  Treas- 
ury-Federal Reserve  proposal,  essentially  re- 
quiring banks  to  write  off,  over  four  years, 
50  percent  of  the  book  value  of  their  loans 
to  the  de  facto  bankrupt  countries  (such  as 
Poland,  Sudan  or  Zaire)  was  scuttled  by  the 
banking  regulatory  authorities. 

THE  MORAL  IS  SmPLE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

soon,  it  may  be  worthwhUe  to  candidly  talk 
about  the  administration's  requests  for  IMP 
contributions  and  about  alternative  ways  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  intemaUonal  debt. 
But  if  our  f iiumclal  leaden  have  no  effec- 
tive and  sustainable  policies  to  help  pull  the 
world  economy  out  of  ite  present  swamp. 
Congress  should  not  acquiesce  in  imposing 
unnecessary  economic  sacrifices  on  the 
people. 

Until  then,  we  in  Congress  need  to  pursue 
policy  changes  to  assure  that  neither  gov- 
ernment agencies,  multilateral  financial  in- 
stitutions nor  private  banks  will  continue  to 
make  the  sort  of  decisions  that  got  the 
world  into  this  mess.* 


There  Is  no  denying  that  over  the  yeara 
XJS.  authorities  have  subtly  (and  at  times 
not  so  subtly)  encourged  commercial  banks 
to  continue  lending  to  some  countries.  But 
ultimately  the  responslbUity  for  sound  lend- 
ing practices  rests  with  the  banks. 

We  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  when  the 
rate  of  growth  of  export  earnings  of  debtor 
countries  falls  short  of  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  interest  cost  of  debt,  exponential 
growth  of  indebtedness  becomes  inevitable. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years  and 
will  be  again  this  year.  So  far  at  least,  we've 
been  exacerbating  the  problem  we  are  pur- 
portedly trying  to  cure.  We  keep  throwing 
good  money  after  bad. 

We  ought  to  realize  that  we're  dealing 
with  a  glol>al  rather  than  a  single-country 
problem.  If  it  were  just  Argentina  whose 
solvency  had  to  be  secured,  one  might 
choose  a  policy  to  reduce  its  import  con- 
sumption relative  to  its  output.  But  once  we 
find  in  the  same  soup  BrazU.  Mexico.  ChUe, 
Bolivia  and  other  countries  for  which  Ar- 
gentina is  an  important  export  market,  im- 
posing austerity  on  Argentina  becomes  seu- 
defeatlng.  If  aU  countries  with  precarious 
external  payments  positions  are  simulta- 
neously asked  to  curtail  imports,  who  is 
going  to  buy  their  exports? 

It  should  be  obvious  that  without  an  early 
resumption  of  robust  economic  growth  on  a 
global  scale,  there's  absolutely  no  chance 
for  the  debtor  countries  to  be  able  to  contin- 
ue servicing  their  debte.  They  can  tighten 
their  belts  untU  there  is  no  waist  left  to 
squeeze  and  still  not  be  able  to  generate  suf- 
ficient export  earnings. 

Their  debt  burden  relative  to  income  will 
keep  rising  untU.  quite  rationally,  they  will 
decide  to  give  up  and  wipe  the  slate  clean. 
The  contraction  of  domestic  credit  we're 
desperately  trying  to  avert  would  simply 
occur  later.  And  we'U  be  billions  of  dollars 

''*The'  moral  is  simple.  If  the  V&.  govern- 
ment, perhaps  In  concert  with  its  aUies.  can 
reinvigorate  the  world  economy  reasonably 
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REAGAN  RENEGES  ON  ISRAEL 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALirORIlIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuetday,  February  22. 1983 
«  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California,  Mr. 
Spet^er,  yesterday's  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  contained  a  useful 
<»lumn  by  William  Safire  which  I 
would  like  to  direct  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

If  Mr.  Satire's  assertions  are  accu- 
rate, they  raise  disturbing  questions 
about  our  Mideast  poUcy.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  promptly  clari- 
fy the  issues  he  has  raised  in  this 
column. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Feb.  21. 19831 

Reaoah  REiraar  What  He  Told  Israel 

Them.  What  He's  Donio  Now 


(By  William  Safire) 
Jack  Wells,  my  late  mentor  in  Republican 
politics,  used  to  come  to  campaign  head- 
quartcra  on  the  day  after  election  sporting  a 
large  button  on  his  lapel  that  read:  "Oreat 
job.  kid— now  get  lost." 

As  candidates  for  president  prepare  their 
foreign  poUcy  positions,  those  words  bum  In 
my  mind. 

In  1980, 1  slipped  Into  a  meeting  between 
Ronald  Reagan  and  a  group  of  American 
supportere  of  Israel.  Candidate  Reagan  ex- 
coriated President  Carter  for  permitting  our 
ambassador  to  vote  in  the  United  Nations  to 
condemn  Israel's  settlements  in  the  West 
Bank:  "The  West  Bank,"  he  declared  firmly, 
"should  be  a  decision  wortted  out  by  Jordan 
and  Israel."  ,  ,         ,        .^ 

Asked  about  the  sUtus  of  Jerusalem,  he 
replied  that  the  city  should  be  undivided, 
and  pressed  further,  added  unequivocally 
"the  sovereignty  Is  Israel's."  After  the  meetr 
Ing,  I  asked  him  to  repeat  it  slowly  so  I 
could  check  my  notes.  He  looked  toward  Ed 
Meese,  who  nodded  his  OK  at  reafflrmaUon. 
"An  undivided  city  of  Jerusalem."  said 
Reagan,  "means  sover.;'.gnty  for  Israel  over 
that  city."  ,  ,.  ^ 

When  that  appeared  in  my  column  the 
next  day.  I  received  a  phone  caU  from 
Reagan,  campaigning  in  the  Midwest. 
"That's  exactly  what  I  said  and  what  I 
mean."  His  foreign  poUcy  adviser.  Richard 
Allen,  confirmed  the  clear  pro-Israel  stands 
in  the  Washington  Post.  A  year  later.  Meese 
recalled  that  commitment  on  Jerusalem  and 
said  to  me,  "Maybe  when  they  write  a  histo- 
ry of  that  city,  that  day  will  rate  an  aster- 
isk." 
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What  happened?  Meese  was  moved  out  of 
foreign  poUcy  and  Allen  was  ousted.  Reagan 
Mideast  poUcy  Is  decided  by  George  Sbultz 
and  Caspar  Weinberger,  who  do  not  want  to 
remember  what  the  candidate  said  before 
he  came  under  their  influence. 

As  a  result,  the  "Reagan  Middle  East 
Peace  Plan."  forgeU  ail  about  letting  the 
West  Bank  "be  a  decision  worked  out  by 
Jordan  and  Israel"— as  called  for  In  the 
Camp  David  accords— and  awards  sovereign- 
ty to  the  Arabs.  One  might  think,  since 
evenbandedness  was  the  new  watchword 
and  the  United  SUtes  was  making  uniUter- 
al  decisions  on  sovereignty,  the  State  De- 
partment would  at  least  confirm  the  Reagan 
commitment  to  an  undivided  Israeli  Jerusa- 
lem. No,  that  was  left  as  a  matter  to  be  ne- 
gotiated. ^    . 

In  sum,  what  Reagan  pledged  was  '  to  be 
negotiated"  was  awarded  to  the  Arabs:  what 
he  pledged  would  be  Israel's  became  a 
matter  ""to  be  negotiated."  As  president,  he 
broke  the  word,  he  gave  as  candidate— and 
nobody  now  close  to  him  even  remembers. 
(Oreat  job.  kid— now  get  lost.) 

Administration  handling  of  an  under- 
standably resentful  Israel  is  now  a  nict-cop- 
tough-cop  proposition.  The  nice  cop  is 
Shultz,  who  awarded  the  West  Bank  to 
King  Hussein  only  to  have  him  introduce 
new  preconditions  into  meeting  with  Israel: 
ShulU  is  now  busily  establishing  a  cordial 
relationship  with  Israel's  post-Shanm  de- 
fense minister.  Moshe  Arens. 

The  tough  cop  Is  Weinberger,  the  first  sec- 
retary of  defense  permitted  to  conduct  his 
own  Mideast  policy.  As  reported  here  six 
weeks  ago.  Weinberger  refuses  to  OK  an 
agreement  initialed  by  his  own  professionals 
to  learn  from  IsraeU  military  successes  in 
Lebanon.  By  balking  at  the  same  deal  of- 
fered Israel  in  1974  to  protect  intelligence 
from  going  from  NATO  to  France  to  the 
Iraqis,  our  defense  secretary  denies  invalu- 
able combat  information  to  UA  field  com- 
manders. , 
Worse.  Reagan— who  used  to  say  of  Israel 
"we  need  an  ally  in  that  area"-permita 
Weinberger  to  play  Russian  roulette  with 
human  Uvea  in  Lebanon.  Adjacent  military 
forces  must  be  in  direct  communicaUon  to 
avoid  incidents.  Israel  has  such  communica- 
tions with  other  foreign  troops  in  the  area, 
but  the  Weinberger  foreign  poUcy  says  "no 
fraternization"  with  our  ally. 

PLO  terrorists,  wearing  American  or  Is- 
raeU uniforms.  coiUd  prov<*e  an  outbreak 
of  shooting  that  would  poison  the  reUtlons 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Israel.  Direct 
local  radio  communication  is  essential  to 
prevent  casualties.  If  Weinbergers  maU- 
dous  blackout  leads  to  the  death  of  an 
American  Marine  or  Israeli  soldier  the  PLO 
will  rejoice  In  ite  greatest  victory  and  the 
resignation  of  another  defense  minister  who 
did  not  protect  his  charges  will  be  demand- 
ed. 

This  nlce-cop-tough-cop  routine  fools 
nobody.  The  poUcy  is  Reagan's,  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  policy  he  promised  to  the 
American  electorate.  The  Reagan  nipflop 
was  not  caused  by  changes  in  Menachem 
Begin  or  any  sudden  Arab  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate: it  was  caused  by  the  triumph  of  ap- 
pointees who  hold  contrary  views  to  those 
expressed  by  the  man  who  asked  for  our 
votes. 

Should  candidates  be  held  to  account  for 
doing  in  office  what  they  denounce  on  the 
campaign  trail?  Jack  Wells  wore  that  button 
in  irony  to  remind  politicians  that  loyal  sup- 
portere are  not  without  their  claims.* 
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HON.  NPRMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

products  (total  output  or  income  of  the 
economy)  from  1976  through  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1982.  The  year  1976  was  the  last 
one  of  the  Ford  administration,  1977-1980 
were  the  Carter  years,  and  the  last  five  en- 
tries represent  the  Reagan  period. 

Total  federal  spending  fell  steadily  rela- 
tive to  ONP  durbig  the  Carter  years  until 
the  1980  recession.  During  the  Reagan  years 
federal  spending  has  risen  rapidly,  and  is 
now  a  larger  share  of  ONP  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  peacetime. 

FEDERAL  SPENDING  CATEGOMES  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  GNP 
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Defense  spending  has  grown  more  rapidly 
than  ONP  during  the  Reagan  period,  but  it 
has  not  been  the  most  rapidly  growing  part 
of  federal  expenditures.  That  prize  goes  to 
interest  payments  on  the  debt,  which  have 
risen  partly  because  of  borrowing  to  finance 
large  deficits,  but  mainly  because  market  in- 
terest rates  have  been  so  high  untU  recent 
months.  The  second  column  shows  federal 
spending  other  than  defense  and  interest 
expenditures,  given  as  a  percentage  of  ONP. 
These  figures  reflect  federal  spending  on  ci- 
vilian programs.  Once  again,  the  ONP  share 
fell  steadily  during  the  Carter  years  until 
the  1980  recession.  In  three  of  the  four 
quarters  of  1982,  federal  civilian  spending 
has  been  above  16  percent  of  ONP— prob- 
ably larger  shares  than  ever  before. 

The  last  column  presents  the  biggest 
shock  to  most  people.  It  shows  federal 
transfer  programs  to  persons  (Social  Securi- 
ty, welfare.  Medicare,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, etc.)  as  a  percent  of  ONP.  Most, 
but  by  no  means  all.  of  these  transfers  go  to 
people  who  are  needy  (or  would  be  without 
the  transfers).  The  trend  was  mildly  down 
overall  during  the  Carter  years  but  rose  in 
1980  and  has  been  up  steadily  during  the 
RMgan  years.  The  10.9  percent  of  ONP  em- 
ployed for  federal  personal  transfer  pro- 
grams in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982  is  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year  in  UJB.  history. 

Many  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  figures.  The  proximate  cause  of 
recent  increases  In  federal  civilian  spending, 
especially  transfers.  Is  the  recession.  Unem- 
ployment compensation  and  some  other 
transfer  payments  rise  automatically  as  the 
numbers  of  eligible  people  increase  in  reces- 
sions. That  happened  in  1980  and  In  earlier 
recessions.  It  is  the  "safety  net"  at  work. 
Yet  It  is  remarkable,  and  contrary  to  im- 
pressions gained  from  the  press,  that  the 
federal  government  has  responded  to  the 
current  recession  by  iixreasing  to  record 
levels  the  share  of  the  country's  total 
income  that  it  employs  for  transfers  to  the 
needy.  This  has  occurred  in  an  administra- 
tion that  professes  opposition  to  many  of 
the  programs.   The  more  things  change. 
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FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


February  22,  198S 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KsmucKT 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATTVES 

Titeaday.  February  22. 1983 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Weeic  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a 
national  organization  for  students  pre- 
paring for  careers  in  agriculture.  Its 
primary  aim  is  to  develop  agricultural 
leadership,  citizenship,  and  coopera- 
tion. 

There  are  now  over  475.000  FFA 
members  in  8,350  chapters.  To  be  a 
member  of  FFA  students  must  be  en- 
rolled in  the  vocational/agricultural/ 
agribusiness  program  in  high  school  or 
area  vocational  school.  Students  may 
retain  their  membership  following 
graduation  imtil  age  21. 

Individual  members  are  challenged 
by  FFA  incentive  awards  recognizing 
leadership  development  and  achieve- 
ment in  career-related  activities.  De- 
grees of  membership  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  individual  achievement  in 
FFA.  The  member  liegins  as  a  green- 
hand  and  progresses  to  chapter  farmer 
degree  in  the  local  chapter.  The  State 
farmer  is  presented  by  the  States  FFA 
association,  and  the  American  farmer 
degree  is  presented  by  the  National 
FFA  organization. 

FFA  members  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers and  plan  and  carry  out  activities 
with  a  minimum  of  supervision  from 
their  v(x»tional  agriculture  instructor 
who  serves  as  chapter  advisor.  FFA 
Judging  contests,  public  speaking  con- 
tests, and  incentive  award  programs 
challenge  students  to  excel. 

The  FFA  Alunmi  Association  was 
founded  in  1971  to  give  the  more  than 
three  million  former  members  an  op- 
portunity to  continue  support  of  the 
FFA  organization.  FFA  alumni  organi- 
zations are  maldng  contributions  both 
in  time  and  money  to  assist  in  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  development  of  an 
active  FFA  program. 

This  week  we  salute  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  as  they  continue  the  tradition 
of  this  organization— "Educating 
through  Experience."  I  want  to  wish 
them  continued  success  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  future.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BALANCED 
FULL  GROWTH  MONETARY 
POUCY  ACT 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  TRK  DISTHICT  Or  COLCMBU 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have,  today,  introduced  the  Balanced 
Full  Growth  Monetary  Policy  Act  of 


1983  which  directs  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  transmit  to  Congress  on  a 
semiannual  basis  their  objectives  for 
growth  or  diminution  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  real  growth  In  the 
economy,  and  inflation. 

This  legislation  would  also  direct  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  outline  their  plans 
with  respect  to  the  various  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  and  interest 
rates  that  are  necessary  to  obtain 
these  reported  objectives.  Additional- 
ly, it  would  provide  that  whenever  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  determine 
that  ctianging  economic  conditions  re- 
quire a  revision  or  deviation  from  the 
reported  objectives  and  plans,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  shall  report  such  change 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Banking 
Committees  within  45  days  of  such  re- 
vision. 

The  present  law  only  requires  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  set  and  report  on 
growth  targets  for  various  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  as  part  of  the 
general  Federal  effort  to  achieve  full 
employment  and  balanced  growth.  It 
does  not  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
tell  Congress  what  its  objectives  are 
for  economic  growth  and  inflation  in  a 
year— although  it  does  provide  predic- 
tions—nor is  the  Fed  required  to  pro- 
vide information  on  the  level  of  inter- 
est rates  necessary  to  achieve  those 
economic  objectives.  Additionally,  the 
present  law  does  not  require  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  report  on  any  changes 
in  monetary  policy  regardless  of 
changes  in  the  economic  conditions 
except  in  its  semlaimual  monetary 
policy  reports  to  Congress. 

The  monetary  and  credit  aggregates 
now  reported  to  Congress  were  intend- 
ed to  be  the  means  for  achieving  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  long-term  sus- 
tained economic  growth,  full  employ- 
ment, and  low  inflation.  However,  they 
have  in  recent  years  become  to  a  large 
degree  ends  in  themselves.  Too  often, 
achievement  of  an  arbitrary  target  for 
money  and  credit  growth  lias  been 
given  more  emphasis  than  achieve- 
ment of  desirable  economic  growth. 
Even  when  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
suspended  its  targets  for  money  or 
credit  growth  because  they  have  dear- 
ly become  incompatible  with  economic 
growth  objectives,  it  has  done  so  in 
any  ad  hoc  and  tentative  fashion. 

This  legislation  would  clearly  affirm 
that  the  Federal  Reserve's  goal  in  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy  should  be 
the  achievement  of  approved  objec- 
tives for  economic  growth  and  infla- 
tion, and  that  growth  in  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates  are  the  means  to 
those  objectives.  It  affirms  that  the 
targets  for  monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates are  not  objectives  in  themselves, 
but  plans  for  achieving  the  objectives 
for  economic  growth  and  inflation, 
and  as  such  should  be  adjusted  as  cir- 
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cumstances  warrant  in  order  to 
achieve  these  objectives.  It  further  af- 
firms that  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
include  in  its  plans  for  achieving  these 
objectives  appropriate  Interest  rate 
levels.  This  legislation,  in  other  words, 
would  end  reliance  on  strict  monetar- 
ism as  a  tool  for  economic  policy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Etomestic  Monetary  PoUcy.  I  have 
over  the  past  24  months  held  6  days  of 
hearings  that  directly  and  indirectly 
sought  to  examine  and  establish  the 
validity  and  usefulness  of  the  various 
kinds  of  targets  used  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  setting  monetary  policy. 
These   hearings  have  convinced  me 
that  we  must  change  the  target  objec- 
tives  used   by   the   Federal   Reserve. 
They  have  also  convinced  me  that  the 
best  target  which  the  Congress  should 
use  in  assessing  whether  or  not  the 
Fed  has  conducted  monetary  policy 
properly  would  be  the  growth  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  gross  national  product. 
Indeed,   many   economists,   including 
Gardner  Ackley,  former  Chairman  of 
the    Council    of    Economic    Advisers 
under  President  Johnson,  and  James 
Tobin,  1979  Nobel  Laureate  in  Eco- 
nomics, have  specifically  recommend- 
ed that  the  Fed  target  GNP  growth. 
Other    alternatives   which   could   be 
used  represent  differing  components 
of  the  economy;  as  such  they  are  not 
necessarily  desirable  proxies  in  the 
place  of  the  economic  plctiire  provided 
by  the  gross  national  product.  Other 
targets,  such  as  the  monetary  aggre- 
gates presently  used,  are  increasingly 
unreliable  because  of  changes  wrought 
in  the  atmosphere  of  high  interest 
rates  and  financial  institution  deregu- 
lation. 

Finally.  I  would  simply  say  that  tar- 
geting the  gross  national  product  wiU 
clarify  for  the  American  public  what 
precisely  the  Federal  Reserve  is  seek- 
ing to  accomplish.  While  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  are  still  benefi- 
cial as  intermediary  tools  for  policy 
implementaUon.  ending  their  sUtus  as 
primary  targets  or  objectives  wHl  also 
end  much  of  the  week-to-week  specu- 
lation about  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
policy  will  be.  Directing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  report  any  changes  it 
might  make  In  these  objectives  will 
also  end  the  guessing  by  financial  mar- 
kets which  has  been  so  unsettling  for 
borrowers,  savers,  and  debt  managers 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

I  expect  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
shortly.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
achieving  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  poUdes  which  are  raised  by  this 
bill  are  invited  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  me  or  to  contact  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy.  I 
will  also  be  seeking  additional  spon- 
sors for  this  bill.  Those  who  would  like 
to  cosponsor  should  contact  the  sub- 
committee at  226-7315. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  spe- 
cific hearings  which  the  subcommittee 
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held  are  referred  to  the  following 
hearing  dates  and  titles: 

July  28, 1981:  Hearings  to  Analyse  Federal 
RcMTve  Policies  as  They  Affect  Rates  and 
Credit  Markets. 

Witnenes  who  testified  included  Dr.  Alan 
Blinder,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Prince- 
ton Universitr.  Dr.  Benjamin  Friedman. 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard  Universi- 
tr. Leif  Olsen.  Chairman  of  the  Bonuimic 
Policy  Committee  of  Citibank:  and  Francis 
Schott.  Chief  Economist  of  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society. 

March  3  and  4.  1982:  Hearings  on  the 
impact  of  Money  SubsUtutes  on  Monetary 
Control  as  It  AffecU  Interest  Rates  and 
Ecoaomlc  Activity. 

Witnenes  at  these  hearings  included  the 
Hon.  Lyle  Oramley,  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reaerve  Syston.  the  Hon.  Beryl 
Sprinkel.  Undersecretary  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, the  Department  of  the  Treasury:  H. 
Erich  Heinemaim.  Vice-Prestdent.  Morgan 
Stanley  and  Co.,  Inc.;  and  Donald  Heater. 
Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison. 

July  14.  1982:  Hearings  on  Alternative 
TargeU  for  Monetary  Policy. 

Witnesses  at  this  hearing  included  Dr. 
George  McIElnney  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia: Dr.  Ben^unin  Friedman  of  Harvard 
University:  and  Dr.  John  Paulus  of  Oold- 
man.  Sacbs  and  Company. 

December  1  and  9.  1982:  AltemaUve  AnU- 
Inflatlon  Policies  for  Reducing  Inflation 
without  Increasing  Unemployment. 

The  witnesses  who  were  heard  at  these 
two  days  of  hearings  included:  Dr.  Robert 
Oordon.  Professor  of  Economics  at  North- 
western Universitr.  Dr.  R.  Robert  RusKll. 
Professor  of  Economics  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Leon  Taub.  Economist  for  Chase 
Econometrics.  Inc.;  Albert  Somers.  Senior 
Vice  President  and  Chief  Economist  for  the 
Conference  Board:  Dr.  Rudy  Oswald.  Chief 
Economist  for  the  AFL-CIO:  Dr.  Jerry  Ja- 
slnowski.  Senior  Vlce-Preslent  and  Chief 
EconiHnist  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers;  Mr.  Stephen  Brobec^  Con- 
sumer FMeration  of  America:  Mr.  Alan 
Reynolds,  Vice-President  and  Chief  Econo- 
mists of  Polyconomlcs;  and  Dr.  Michael  Su- 
mlchrast.  Staff  Vice-President  and  Chief 
Economist  of  the  National  Association  of 
Homebullden. 

I  have  also  appended  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  a  section-by-section,  and  a  text  of 
the  existing  statute  showing  the 
changes  which  would  be  made  by  the 
Balanced  Pull  Growth  Monetary 
Policy  Act  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 


HJl.  15«> 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
require  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal 
Open  Market  C<Hnmlttee  to  implement  a 
monetary  poUcy  which  will  achieve  bal- 
anced f  uU  growth  in  the  economy 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hovte  of 

Representative*    of   the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SHOKTTITLB 

SicnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Balanced  PuU  Growth  Monetary  Policy 
Act  of  1983". 

BALAHCXD  TVU.  GHOWTH  MOHETART  POUCT 

Ssc.  2.  Section  2A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  226a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"long  run"; 
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the  bill  as  instnmients  for  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives; 

(C)  adds  the  words  "interest  and  exchange 
rates"  to  those  entities  of  "employment,  un- 
employment, production,  investment,  real 
income,  productivity,  international  taade 
and  payments"  whose  past  performance  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  supposed  to  take  account 
in  setting  the  objectives  for  gross  national 
product,  real  growth,  and  inflation; 

(D)  adds  the  phrase  "(3)  the  plans  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  with  respect  to  appropri- 
ate monetary  and  credit  aggregates  and  in- 
terest rates  in  order  to  obtain  the  reported 
objectives  for  growth  or  diminution  of  the 
gross  national  product,  real  growth,  and  in- 
flation" to  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
show  bow  it  plans  to  use  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates  and  interest  rates  to 
achieve  the  objectives  it  has  set  for  the 
gross  national  product,  real  growth,  and  in- 
flation: 

(E)  renumbers  the  existing  phrase  pres- 
ently numbered  "(3)"  to  the  new  number 
"(4)"; 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence— 

(A)  striking  out  the  words  "and  plans"  in 
conjunction  with  the  strike  and  insert  provi- 
sions of  the  following 

(B)  strike  out  "monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "gross  na- 
tional product,  real  growth,  and  inflation, 
and  its  plans  for  the  growth  or  diminution 
of  monetary  and  credit  aggregates  and  for 
interest  rates  in  order  to  achieve  such  objec- 
tives" thereby  establishing  the  statutory 
basis  which  directs  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
state  as  a  part  of  its  July  20  Report  on  the 
conduct  of  Monetary  Policy,  first.  Its  objec- 
tives for  the  growth  or  diminution  of  the 
gross  national  product,  real  growth,  and  in- 
flation and  then,  secondly,  its  plans  for  the 
growth  or  diminution  of  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates  and  interest  rates  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  such  objec- 
tives: 

(4)  in  the  sixth  sentence 

(A)  striking  out  the  words  "and  plans  with 
respect  to  the  ranges  of  growth  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  monetary  and  credit  aggregates" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"with  respect  to  the  gross  national  product, 
real  growth,  and  inflation  and  its  plans  with 
respect  to  the  growth  or  diminution  of  the 
monetary  and  credit  aggregates  and  levels 
of  interest  rates"  in  order  to  provide  con- 
formity with  changes  made  elsewhere: 

(B)  striking  out  the  words  "and  plans"  to 
provide  that  changes  in  objectives  for  the 
gross  national  product,  real  growth,  and  in- 
flation are  reflected  in  subsequent  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy. 

(5)  adds  the  following  new  requirement 
that  "Any  such  revision  to,  or  deviation 
from,  such  objectives  shall  be  reported  to 
the  aforesaid  Committees  of  the  Congress 
within  45  days  after  such  revision  or  devi- 
ation takes  effect."  so  that  any  change  in 
objectives  for  the  gross  national  product, 
real  growth,  and  inflation  are  reported  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Banking  Committees 
with  no  greater  delay  than  that  which  is 
presently  in  effect  for  the  reporting  of  the 
"Record  of  Policy  Actions  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee". 

SSCnOIl  SA- M OlfRAST  AMD  CRXDIT 
AOGRXOATKS 

1.  General  Policy:  Congressional  Review 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 

Reserve    System    and    the    Federal    Open 

Market  Committee  shall  maintain  long  run 

growth  of  the  monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
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gates  commensurate  with  the  economy's 
long  run  potential  to  Increase  producUon.  so 
as  to  promote  effectively  the  goals  of  maxi- 
mum employment,  stable  prices,  and  moder- 
ate long-term  interest  rates.  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  February  20  and  July  20  of  each 
year.  Independent  written  reports  setting 
forth  (Da  review  and  analysis  of  recent  de- 
velopments affecting  economic  trends  in  the 
Nation:  (2)  the  objectives  and  plans  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
ranges  of  growth  or  diminution  of  the 
[monetary  and  credit  aggregate]  grou  na- 
tional product,  real  growth,  and  injlation 
tor  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
report  is  transmitted,  taking  account  of  past 
and  prospective  developments  in  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  production.  Invest- 
ment, real  income,  productivity,  internation- 
al trade  and  payments,  interest  and  ex- 
change rates,  and  prices:  and  (3)  the  plans  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriate monetary  and  crtdit  aggregates 
and  interest  rates  in  order  to  obtain  the  re- 
ported objectives  for  growth  or  diminution 
of  the  gross  national  product,  real  growth, 
and  inflat'-iru  and  [3]  (4)  the  relationship 
of  the  aforesaid  objectives  and  plans  to  the 
short-term  goals  set  forth  in  the  most 
recent  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)(2KA)  of  the  Em- 
plojrment  Act  of  1946  and  to  any  short-term 
goals  approved  by  the  Congress.  In  addition, 
as  a  part  of  its  report  on  July  20  of  each 
year,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  include  a 
statement  of  its  objectives  [and  plans]  with 
respect  to  the  ranges  of  growth  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  [monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates] gross  national  product,  real  growth, 
and  injlation,  and  its  plans  for  the  growth 
or  diminution  of  vionetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates and  for  interest  rates  in  order  to 
achieve  such  objectives  for  the  calendar 
year  following  the  year  in  which  the  report 
is  submitted.  The  reports  required  under 
the  two  preceding  sentences  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  shall  be  referred 
in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  Board  shall  consult  with  each  such 
Committee  on  the  reports  and,  thereafter, 
each  such  Committee  shall  submit  to  its  re- 
spective body  a  report  containing  its  views 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Reserve's  intended  policies.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  to  require 
that  the  objectives  [and  plans  with  respect 
to  the  ranges  of  growth  or  diminution  of 
the  monetary  and  credit  aggregates]  with 
respect  to  the  gross  national  product,  real 
growth,  and  inflation  and  its  plans  with  re- 
spect to  the  growth  or  diminution  of  the 
monetary  and  credit  aggregates  and  levels  of 
interest  rates  disclosed  in  the  reports  sub- 
mitted imder  this  section  be  achieved  if  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  determine  that  they 
cannot  or  should  not  be  achieved  because  of 
changing  conditions:  Provided,  That  in  the 
subsequent  consultations  with,  and  reports 
to,  the  aforesaid  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Board  of 
Governors  shall  include  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  any  revisions  to  or  devi- 
ations from  such  objectives  [and  plans]. 
Any  such  revision  to,  or  deviation  from. 


such  objectives  shall  be  reported  to  the  afore- 
said Committees  of  the  Congress  within  4S 
days  after  such  revision  or  deviation  takes 
effect 

(Incorporating  amendments  that  would  be 
made  by  the  Balanced  Pull  Grou-th  Mone- 
tary Policy  Act  of  1983.  Additions  are  shown 
by  italic:  deletions  are  shown  by  black 
brackets.) 

Cite:  12  UJB.C.  225a.  As  added  by  act  of 
November  16.  1977  (91  SUt.  1387)  and 
amended  by  act  of  October  27, 1978  (92  SUt. 
1897).* 


ENGINEER'S  WEEK 

HON.  DON  RTITER 

OF  PEintBTI.VA]nA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuetday,  February  22. 1983 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
the  country,  both  at  the  national  and 
local  levels,  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific community  Is  commemorating 
'Engineer's  Week."  In  the  Lehigh 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania  a  celebration  is 
taking  place  to  emphasize  the  signifi- 
cant role  that  the  engineering  profes- 
sion has  played  in  the  development  of 
this  great  Nation.  Lehigh  Valley  engi- 
neers from  companies  such  as  Bethle- 
hem Steel.  Mack  Trucks.  Air  Products 
&  Chemicals,  Western  Electric,  and 
other  highly  productive  organizations 
have  led  the  way  in  bringing  to  the 
public's  attention  an  appreciation  of 
this  profession  and  the  contributions 
that  can  be  made  to  America's  future. 
I  am  deeply  proud  of  the  active  and 
valuable  participation  exhibited  by 
the  engineering  commimity  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley. 

Engineers  form  the  basic  structure 
of  industrial  activity.  They  participate 
as  the  innovators,  planners,  and  imple- 
mentors  of  today's  technology.  Even 
more,  they  are  playing  a  greater  role 
in  the  business  and  economic  decisions 
of  industry.  As  Congress  addresses 
issues  that  demand  a  greater  technical 
knowledge,  the  role  of  engineers  in 
public  affairs  and  the  legislative  proc- 
ess wiU  increase. 

Currently,  not  only  are  engineers  de- 
fining the  technical  problems  of  these 
legislative  issues,  but  they  are  relating 
these  actions  to  economic  implications 
such  as  employment.  The  people  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  owe  a  great  debt  to 
oiir  local  engineers  who  have  worked 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  debate  on  na- 
tional Issues. 

E^ngineers  can  have  a  greater  role  in 
evaluating  technical  legislative  Issues 
in  the  futtire.  This  could  range  from 
the  impact  of  environmental  regula- 
tions on  the  commimity  to  the  im- 
provement of  science  and  mathematics 
curriculum  in  our  schools.  We  must  in- 
clude these  people  In  our  Government 
decisioimiaklng.  otherwise,  we  do  a  dis- 
service to  ourselves  and  our  Nation. 
We  must  encourage  participation  by 
the  technical  community  during  the 
formulation  of  legislation,  not  after 
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the  fact.  The  engineers  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  have  consistently  provided  me 
with  the  technical  expertise  which  I 
have  found  to  be  an  Invaluable  tool 
when  considering  technical  issues  In 
Congress. 

Again,  thank  you,  engineers  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  Your  dedication  should 
serve  as  a  mode  for  the  Nation  of  the 
positlve  results  that  can  be  achieved 
when  engineers  offer  their  skills  and 
knowledge  In  the  legislative  process.  I 
am  especially  proud  that  Lehigh 
Valley  engineers  are  providing  this 
leadership.* 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  TRADE 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  ymMSYLVAWiA 
ni  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  22, 1983 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  recommend  the  following  column 
by  Richard  P.  Simmons,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  ADegheny 
Ludlimi  Steel,  on  the  question  of  trade 
policy.  I  think  the  perspective  Mr. 
Simmons  brings  to  this  issue  is  most 
important  and  refreshing: 

[From  the  Post-Gazette,  Feb.  5. 19831 
Whin  "Fro  Tsam"  Harms  the  Natiom 


(By  Richard  P.  Simmons) 
No  one  knowledgeable  in  the  trade  area, 
whichever  his  philosophical  position,  can 
state  that  the  United  SUtes  has  an  unblem- 
ished history  with  regard  to  free  trade. 
WhUe  the  United  State  led  the  world  after 
the  Second  World  War  in  pursuing  poUcies 
that  promoted  free  trade,  we  have  made  fre- 
quent excursions  into  areas  of  protectionism 
from  time  to  time  and  in  various  sectors  of 
our  economy. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  U^S.  domi- 
nance in  most  manufacturing  areas  through 
the  first  half  of  the  1960s  made  free  trade  a 
policy  that  caused  little  economic  or  politi- 
cal strain  to  our  society. 

Since  that  time,  however,  much  has 
changed.  The  rest  of  the  world  can  now 
produce  most  of  the  same  products  we 
produce.  In  addition,  an  increasing  number 
of  the  world's  nations  have  moved  from 
free-market  economies  to  government-man- 
aged economies. 

For  these  two  reasons,  free  trade  as  tradi- 
tionally pracUced  by  the  United  SUtes 
(with  exceptions)  is  no  longer  painless. 
Indeed,  when  combined  with  the  worst  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  40  years,  these  two 
changes  have  caused  and  are  causing  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  tensions  that  may 
have  permanent  effects  on  the  attitudes  of 
many  of  us. 

We  must  stop  talking  only  about  free 
trade  or  protectionism  as  the  only  two  op- 
tions open  to  us  as  viable  U.S.  policies  in  the 
trade  area.  Furthermore,  we  must  stop 
preaching  to  the  world  that  it  must  adopt 
our  policies  of  free  trade.  Let's  admit  that 
we  are  not  without  sin  in  the  trade  area  and 
attempt  to  fashion  a  poUcy  that  maintains 
free  trade  as  its  cornerstone  but  which  ac- 
cepts that  there  will  be  times  and  situations 
when  it  is  neither  poUticaUy  nor  economi- 
cally possible  for  us  to  continue  such  poli- 
cies. 
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I  have  described  myself  as  a  free-trade 
protectionist,  eommitted  to  free  trade  but 
committed  equally  to  protection  from  illegal 
subsidized  trade  which  results  not  only  in 
the  loss  of  Jobs  but  the  destruction  of  entire 
industries  at  great  pain  and  cost  to  this 
nation.  Where  such  situations  occur,  let's 
enforce  the  Uws  which  exist  and  which  are 
consistent  with  trade  laws  throughout  the 
world. 

Thus,  the  first  cornerstone  of  any  realistic 
trade  policy  must  be  an  Inviolate  commit- 
ment by  tilt  United  SUtes  that  subsidized 
trade  and  dumping  which  results  in  injury 
to  UJ8.  workers  and  U.S.  companies  wiU  not 
be  tolerated.  Those  laws  wblcb  exist  should 
be  strengthened  by  Contreas  to  make  viola- 
tions sufficiently  painful  that  the  laws 
themselves  bectmie  a  deterrent. 

The  second  cornerstone  of  an  effective 
trade  policy  should  be  the  threat  of  reci- 
procity against  those  nations  which  disad- 
vantage U.8.  companies  in  world  trade— any- 
where. 

If  the  Japanese  have  such  complicated 
procedures  that  U.S.  goods  are  excluded 
from  Japanese  markets  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, similar  procedures  on  Japanese  goods 
should  be  instituted  after  suitable  consulta- 
tions. 

A  third  cornerstone  of  any  effective  trade 
policy  must  be  a  cohesive  policy  In  which  all 
aspects,  and  there  are  many  are  coordinated 
by  a  single  U.S.  agency.  Today  almost  every 
agency  of  government  has  some  responsibil- 
ity in  the  trade  area.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  never  speaks  with  one  voice  on  trade 
matters. 

A  fourth  cornerstone  in  any  trade  policy  is 
the  need  to  be  able  to  sift  through  the  hun- 
dreds of  trade  cases  presented  to  V&.  agen- 
cies each  year  by  U.S.  companies  and  select 
those  which  have  national  significance.  For 
those  so  designated,  the  government  should 
play  more  than  its  usually  passive  and  neu- 
tral role,  quickly  and  decisively  making  a  de- 
termination. While  aluminum  baseball  baU 
excluded  from  Japan  and  imported  balloons 
from  Mexico  may  be  important  to  the  ag- 
grieved, it's  hard  to  find  issues  of  national 
strategic  importance  in  their  resolution. 

Finally,  to  those  who  believe  unalterably 
in  free  trade  when  based  on  comparative  ad- 
vantage, as  I  do,  I  suggest  that  the  current 
economic  plight  of  this  nation  be  consid- 
ered. 

We  are  faced  with  economic  conditions 
not  seen  since  the  Great  Depression.  Equal- 
ly important,  structural  changes  are  occur- 
ring which  are  causing  wrenching  changes 
to  millions  of  Americans  and  countless  com- 
mtmities. 

As  for  some  businesses  described  as 
"smokestack  industries"— steels,  autos  and 
other  heavy  manufacturing  industries- 
many  experts  say  these  industries  will  never 
recover.  It  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  say,  as 
liberal  economists  have  said  for  so  many 
years,  that  those  displaced  will  move  to 
other  jobs.  There  are  no  other  jobs  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  even  millions  of  such 
permanently  displaced  workers.  Under  such 
conditions,  protection  for  limited  periods  of 
time  to  cushion  the  blow,  to  buy  time  for  re- 
training, to  permit  companies  to  diversify, 
to  permit  communities  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries is  not  an  inappropriate  policy. 

When  our  economy  was  growing  as  it  was 
five  years  ago,  I  would  not  have  suggested 
this  as  a  part  of  trade  policy.  In  today's 
world,  a  world  without  hope  for  many  com- 
panies, countless  communities  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers,  it  may  well  be  a 
policy   of  compassion   that  overrides   any 
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HOlf.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

or  LOUISIANA 
m  TBI  rioUSS  OF  RXPRKSKirTATIVBS 

rues  iay.  February  22, 1983 
LTVpiOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
of  a  full  and  open  debate 
Imposed  increase  in  the  re- 
Lhe  International  Monetary 
w<  uld  direct  my  colleagues  to 
recenttWall  Street  Journal  articles 
Mundell  and  former 
Treasury    Secretary    Paul 
Their  thoughts  on  the 
financial  system  comple- 
of  the  gentleman  from 
Mr.  KxMP)  and  the  gentle- 
California  (Mr.  Lewis),  to 
yesterday, 
articles  follow: 
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The  oO  price  increaaea  of  the  1970b  would 
not  have  been  poarible  without  the  accom- 
panying rise  in  the  price  of  gold  (hence  gold 
reserves)  and  foreign  ezduuge  holdings. 
After  the  price  of  oil  was  raised  Industrial 
countries  and  the  LDCs  faced  the  prospect 
of  defidts  wliich  would  have  meant  either 
deflation  or  depredation  of  their  currendes 
against  the  dollar,  had  the  U.S.  not  provided 
the  reserves  upon  which  the  EurodoUar 
market  could  expand  to  finance  the  oU  defi- 
clU  in  the  great  lending  spree  of  1973-31. 
When  the  nongovernment  credit  of  the  bor- 
rowing countries  became  exhausted,  the 
govemmenU  of  the  borrowing  countries 
took  over,  saturating  the  Eurodollar  loan 
market  with  dollar-denominated  govern- 
ment paper,  backed  often  only  by  the  signa- 
ture of  unconstitutional  or  imdemocntic  re- 
gimes. 

Thus,  the  floating  rate  system  did  not  pro- 
vide diadpline  or  monetary  restraint:  on  the 
contrary,  it  provided  inflation,  unrepayable 
debt  and  de  facto  banlouptcy  of  many  coun- 
tries. Balance-of-payments  diadpline  under 
a  fixed  exchange  rate  system  was  replaced 
eventually  by  the  barrier  of  fiscal  disdpUne. 
reached  after  a  once-for-all  explosion  of 
lending  exhausted  government  credit.  Tet 
fiscal  equilibrium  of  the  LDCs  cannot  be 
achieved  with  the  current  debt  financing 
commitments  of  most  of  the  debtor  coun- 
tries. Pumping  more  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  LEXDs  can  ameliorate  the  current 
debt  service  problems,  but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  making  the  long-run  problems  of 
debt  repayment  even  less  manageable.  Solu- 
tions lie  elsewhere. 

Perhvs  the  most  signincant  objection  to 
a  floating  rate  system  is  that  it  provides  no 
basis  for  predicting  the  future  value  of 
money— and  hence  the  basis  for  incorporat- 
ing the  right  "inflation  premiimi"  into  in- 
terest rates.  Today,  in  1983,  the  VS.  does 
not  have  a  gold  standard,  or  a  Keynesian 
commodity  standard,  or  a  Friedman  paper 
standard.  It  has  a  Volcker  standard.  But 
who  can  predict  the  future  value  of  the 
pound,  the  dollar  or  the  yen  on  the  basis  of 
a  Thatcher  standard,  a  Volcker  standard  or 
a  NakaaiHie  standard? 

Money  is  more  than  an  £Conomic  artifact: 
it  is  an  idea,  a  central  feature  of  dvilisation. 
the  health  of  which  depends,  in  a  liberal  so- 
dety,  on  the  predictability  of  iU  value,  its 
stability,  not  only  today  but  in  the  distant 
future.  Money  is.  as  Keynes  said,  a  link  be- 
tween the  past,  preaoit  and  future,  in  order 
that  long-term  commitments  and  contracts 
can  be  made  and  kept  at  interest  rates  that 
express  the  real  scardty  of  capital  and  the 
urgency  of  time,  with  as  little  change  of 
forecasting  error  as  htmianly  possible. 

The  extension  of  the  use  and  lienefits  of 
national  money  of  the  intemati(»ial  sphere 
is  akin  to  the  extension  of  the  gains  from 
free  trade  and  self-realisation  to  the  global 
domain.  If  it  is  not  possible  politically— 
yet— for  a  single  world  money  to  exist,  the 
dosest  metaphor  to  it.  through  which  its 
beneficial  properties  can  be  simulated,  is  a 
system  of  currendes  that  are  convertible 
into  one  another  at  a  fixed  or  predictable 
rate  of  exchange. 

In  a  world  of  n  currendes.  there  are  n-1 
exchange  ratea.  If  other  countries  submit  to 
the  disdpline  of  convertibility  of  their  cur- 
rendes into  dollan  or  SDRs.  as  they  must 
to  achieve  a  fixed  exchange  rate  and  the 
benefits  of  a  common  global  money,  then 
the  country  that  is  relieved  of  the  require- 
ment to  intervene  in  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets (the  D.S.)  should  accept  some  con- 
straint on  its  monetary  sovereignty,  in  the 
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form  of  a  commitment  to  Imy  and  sell  gold 
within  specified  margins  of  a  central  party. 
Most  of  the  other  eountries  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  arrangements  kept  their  currencies 
stable,  directly  or  through  another  curren- 
cy, in  terms  of  the  dollar,  while  the  XSS. 
kept  its  currency  stable  in  terms  of  gold. 
Stability  in  terms  of  gold  was  historically 
the  means  for  achieving  a  stable  i»1oe  level, 
the  anchor  of  paper  money  to  the  world  of 
commodities.  The  Bretton  Woods  system 
broke  down,  however,  after  the  credit  infla- 
Uons  of  three  wan  had  boosted  dollar  prices 
and  left  gold,  at  $3S  an  ounce,  hopelessly 
undervalued. 

While  in  practice  the  commodity  standard 
could  be  a  basket  of  commodities— as  pro- 
posed by  Irving  Fisher  in  1913  and  by  John 
Maynard  Keynes  in  1930— the  only  practical 
solution  today  would  be  to  use  the  precious 
metals  and,  in  particular,  gold.  Oold  is  the 
only  commodity  now  held  by  governments 
capable  of  performing  a  serious  monetary 
role,  and  while  one  might  not  want  to  rule 
out  alternatives  to  gold  for  the  future,  it 
would  not  be  feasible  at  the  present  time  to 
construct  a  commodity  standard  around  any 
commodity  except  gold. 

The  price  of  gold  should  be  set  somewhere 
between  $300  and  $600.  Some  fluctuation  in 
the  price  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  ex- 
ploit the  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  in- 
formation contained  in  even  small  vari- 
ations between  outer  limits  around  the  cen- 
tral parity,  by  which  signals  about  the  ap- 
propriate direction  of  monetary  policy  can 
be  sent  between  the  authorities  and  the 
markets.  The  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  commence  open  market  operations  in 
gold  without  any  prior  fixed  commitments 
about  the  ultimate  resting  price  for  stabili- 
sation: it  ta  in  this  field  that  the  UJS.  could 
restore  the  monetary  leadership  it  vacated 
back  in  August  1971.  There  is  no  economic 
need  to  perpetuate  the  malaise  that  spwA 
across  the  world  economy  when  the  UJS. 
gave  up  its  economic  leadership. 

If  an  agreement  to  stabilize  gold  prices 
could  be  made,  the  enormous  destabiliiting 
swings  in  the  dollar  value  of  International 
reserves  would  come  to  an  end  and  a  global- 
ly stabilizing  monetary  policy  would  emerge 
from  the  unstable  experiences  of  the  1971- 
83  period.  An  international  agreement  on 
gold  policy  would  be  desirable  because  the 
X3&.  now  holds  only  35%  of  the  world's  mon- 
etary gold. 

It  may  be  possible  to  integrate  some  of 
the  features  of  this  new  gold  exchange 
standard  with  the  activities  of  a  World  Cen- 
tral Bank  using  the  SDR  as  an  instrument 
for  centralization  of  exchange  rates.  The 
World  Central  Bank  could  take  the  lead  in 
accepting  gold  from  national  central  banks 
that  wanted  more  SDRs  or  In  selling  gold  to 
those  central  banks  desiring  to  reduce  their 
holdings  of  the  world  reserve  currency.  The 
existence  of  such  an  Institution  would  go  far 
toward  alleviating  the  current  dif  f ictilties  of 
debt  rescheduling— or  worse— and  also  miti- 
gate the  gigantic  swings  up  and  down  of  the 
dollar  exchange  rates  when  diversification, 
or  its  opposite,  takes  place.  It  would  also 
prevent  the  destabilizing  fluctuations  of 
international  reserves  caused  by  fluctuating 
gold  prices. 

BXST  or  PAST  AND  PKKSKNT 

The  difficulties  of  establishing  such  a 
bank  are  easily  exaggerated:  they  are  not 
more  insurmountable  than  the  difficulties 
of  setting  up  the  Bank  of  England  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  path  has  al- 
ready been  broken  by  the  comparatively 
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successful  establishment  of  the  IMF  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  at  Bretton  Woods.  After 
40  years,  these  institutions  are  thriving,  the 
more  so  as  the  debt  crisis  deepens. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  l>ear  in  mind 
that  it  does  lltUe  good  to  wish  for  a  system 
that  cannot  be  implemented.  The  authori- 
ties do  not  have  complete  discretion  in  de- 
termining the  outcome  of  an  international 
monetary  system  that  contains  its  own  in- 
ternal laws  of  evolution.  The  fact  is  that  the 
world  in  the  future  will  probably  contain 
features  of  several  monetary  options. 

We  now  have  features  of  a  world  central 
bank  and  still  have  vestiges  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard, which  detractors  might  call  an  atavism, 
or  barbarous  relic.  It  is,  nevertheless,  here 
that  I  believe  that  most  progress  can  active- 
ly be  made,  taking  the  best  from  the  past 
and  linking  it  with  the  best  in  the  present. 
SUbUization  of  the  price  of  gold  would  be  a 
gigantic  step  toward  stabilizing  the  value  of 
international  reserves,  and  the  creation  of  a 
suitable  world  central  bank  would  be.  over 
the  future,  an  indispensable  instrument  for 
the  resolution  of  the  world  debt  crisis. 

(Mr.  Mimdell  is  professor  of  economics  at 
Columbia  University.  This  artide  is  adapted 
from  a  paper  prepared  for  the  C^ato  Insti- 
tute.) 

Thx  High  Cost  or  Fuhoino  a  Orowino  IMF 
(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 
The  inability  of  debtor  countries  suCh  as 
Mexico,  BrazU.  Argentina,  Poland  and  Ro- 
mania to  repay  principal  and  interest  to 
Western  banks  may  threaten  the  world  with 
economic  contraction,  but  it  is  causing  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  prospect  of  default 
has  generated  new  pressures  to  increase  the 
IMF's  funding  and  to  enlarge  its  scope  by 
giving  it  attributes  of 'a  world  central  bank 
charged  with  mainUinIng  the  sUbiUty  of 
the  International  financial  system. 

The  new  growth  in  the  IMF's  size  and  role 
comes  on  top  of  the  n^id  growth  of  recent 
years. 

Normally,  an  IMF  loan  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bridge  loan  to  provide  balance-of-payments 
financing  for  countries  whose  imports  tem- 
porarily exceed  their  exports.  More  recent- 
ly, however,  the  IMF  has  taken  an  expand- 
ed view  of  balance-of-payments  problems 
and  has  made  investment  loans  to  countries 
for  "structural  adjustment."  These  loans 
are  supposed  to  allow  countries  to  increase 
their  exports  by  investing  in  ports  and  in- 
dustrial projects  and  to  reduce  imports  by 
investing  in  domestic  energy  projects. 
Money,  of  course,  is  fungible,  and  a  $5.6  bil- 
lion "structural  adjustment"  loan  to  India 
in  1981  was  followed  by  large  Indian  arms 
purchases  from  France. 

The  IMF's  ability  to  add  "structural  ad- 
justment" loans  to  its  product  line  reflects 
the  rapid  growth  of  Ite  funding  and  statuto- 
ry lending  obllgaUons.  In  1978  IMP  quotas 
increased  50%  from  40  billion  to  60  billion 
special  drawing  rights  (SDRs:  the  current 
exchange  rate  is  $1.10  to  one  SDR).  The 
same  year  the  maximum  credit  lines  of 
member  countries  almost  doubled,  increas- 
ing from  2.5  to  4.5  times  their  quotas. 

The  result  was  a  Jump  in  IMF  statutory 
lending  obligations  from  100  billion  to  370 
billion  SDRs.  This  in  turn  led  to  a  demand 
for  additional  IMF  funding  to  meet  the 
needs  implied  by  the  larger  lending  obliga- 
tion. If  a  60%  quoU  increase  takes  place  in 
1984  as  planned,  the  sUtutory  lending  obll- 
gaUons of  the  IMF  will  expand  to  405  bU- 
llon  SDRs  or  about  $450  billion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Prior  to  the  sudden  emergence  of  the  de- 
fault crisis,  the  U.8.  Treasury  was  resisting 
the  Third  World's  pressures  for  a  large  in- 
crease in  IMF  quotas,  .which  implies  that, 
the  crisU  aside,  there  are  good  reasons  to 
resist  further  rapid  growth  of  the  IMF.  Cur- 
rently the  VB.  quoU  is  about  $13.5  billion, 
and  negoUaUons  are  proceeding  for  an  addi- 
tional $6.8  billion  plus  a  $3  billion  omtribu- 
tlon  to  an  enlsjrged  emergency  fund  (Gener- 
al Agreement  to  Borrow).  consUtuUng  a  $10 
billion  transfer  from  the  U.8.  government  to 
the  IMF.  In  exchange  the  U.S.  receives  dor- 
mant reserve  aaseU  denominated  in  SDRs 
which  it  cannot  withdraw  in  larger  amoimts 
to  pay  its  own  bills. 

The  resource  transfer  Is  equivalent  to  a 
larger  federal  defidt.  because  the  UJS.  has 
to  finance  it  by  iMrrowing  in  the  credit 
market  The  total  impact  on  the  credit 
market  is  greater  than  $10  billion,  because 
the  IMF  baUout  packages  require  additional 
lending  by  VS.  banks,  thus  reducing  their 
ability  to  purchase  U.S.  debt. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Jan.  37.  Fed  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  warned  that  there  is  not  enough 
credit  to  go  around  and  unless  federal  defi- 
cits are  cut.  higher  UJS.  interest  rates  will 
work  against  economic  recovery.  CHearly.  in 
Mr.  Vol(^er's  mind  the  cost  to  the  UjS.  of  a 
larger  IMF  quota  is  either  higher  interest 
rates  and  a  weaker  recovery  or  higher  taxes 
or  reduced  defense  and  social  spending. 

These  cost  are  being  discounted  by  the 
same  U.S.  policy  makers  who  are  responding 
to  the  federal  deficit  by  forcing  President 
Reagan  to  abandon  his  supply-side  tax 
policy  and  to  cut  his  defense  program.  Mr. 
Volcker  himself  forgot  all  about  the  costs 
yesterday  when  he  testified  in  support  of  an 
expanded  IMF  before  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  stressing  instead  that  when 
IMF  loans  are  repaid  it  "helps  to  ease  pres- 
sures in  VS.  credit  markets." 

There  are  additional  costs  of  permanently 
transferring  multibillions  of  dollars  in  re- 
sources from  the  VS.  (and  our  allies)  to  a 
supranational  organization  from  which  they 
can  be  disbursed  independently  of  our  nsr 
tional  security  and  foreign  policy  Interests. 
The  ultimate  result  Is  to  divorce  foreign  aid 
from  the  policy  interest  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. 

The  seriousness  of  the  international  li- 
quidity crisis  does  not  mean  that  an  IMF 
quota  increase  is  the  only  or  the  best  ap- 
proach to  manfg<"g  the  problem.  A  self-liq- 
uidating revolving  fimd  could  be  set  up 
under  IMF  auspices  or  independently  by  the 
Western  alliance  to  tide  over  the  debtor 
countries.  Since  most  of  the  IMF's  resources 
are  provided  by  the  U.S.  and  iU  allies,  there 
are  no  finandal  reasons  to  prevent  the 
Western  alliance  from  extracting  political 
and  strategic  benefiU  from  the  aid  it  pro- 
vides. When  the  crisis  is  over,  the  partidpat- 
iiig  countries  could  withdraw,  their  funds 
for  their  own  use.  It  Is  not  obvious  why  the 
U.S.  should  use  its  scarce  resources  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  IMF. 

To  the  extent  that  a  departure  from 
sound  banking  principles  has  played  a  role, 
throwing  good  money  after  bad  will  not  re- 
solve the  crisis.  Part  of  the  response  must 
be  to  strengthen  out  banks  against  default. 
Oeorge  Champion,  former  chairman  of 
Chase  Manhattan  bank  recently  recom- 
mended on  this  page  that  U.S.  banks  cease 
cairying  their  nonperformlng  loans  at  face 
value  and  increase  their  reserves  for  bad 
debts.  ^     ^  . 

This  solution  would  be  painful  for  banks 
earnings  reports,  but  it  would  protect  them 
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from  being  brought  down  by  default,  while 
leaving  it  open  for  the  U.S.  (and  its  allies)  to 
help  foreign  governments  out  of  their  finan- 
cial plight  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis. 

(Mr.  Roberts,  former  sssistant  Treastiry 
secretary  for  economic  policy,  holds  the 
William  E.  Simon  chair  in  political  econmny 
at  the  Onter  for  Strategic  and  Internation- 
al Studies,  Georgetown  University.)* 
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Tuesday .  February  22,  J  983 
•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert,  as  a  part  of  the  Rkoro, 
a  column  by  Judy  Maim  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Metro  section  of  the 
Washington  Poet  last  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 18.  1983.  She  describes  a  50-year- 
old  divorced  mother  of  three  named 
Nathalie  Norris.  who.  in  1975.  decided 
to  participate  in  a  deferred  atmulty 
program  at  her  place  of  worlt,  which 
provided  her  a  tax  break  at  the  time  of 
contribution  and  which  promised  her 
an  income  after  retirement.  In  quick 
fashion,  she  learned  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  her  contributions  were  equiv- 
alent to  those  of  men,  the  benefit  to 
which  she  would  be  entitled  at  age  65 
would  be  some  $34  less  than  a  man 
would  receive.  Her  courageous  chal- 
lenge of  this  policy  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  ninth  circuit  and  is  presently 
scheduled  for  argument  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  March  28.  I  wish  her 
good  luclt,  and  I  support  her  enthusi- 
astically. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  we  are 
often  given  for  the  need  to  adopt  an 
equal  rights  amendment  is  that  men 
and  women  are  inappropriately  classi- 
fied differently  for  purposes  of  insur- 
ance. The  insurance  industry  Justifies 
the  differentiation  because  of  actuar- 
ial tables  which  tend  to  show  that 
women  generally  outlive  men.  I  am 
suspect  that  those  same  actuarial 
tables  would  also  establish  that  white 
people  outlive  black  people.  But  our 
society  frowns,  as  well  it  should,  on 
different  rates  for  different  races. 
Why  should  it  accept  different  rates 
for  different  sexes? 

Ms.  Maim's  column  takes  note  of 
House  hearings  scheduled  this  week 
on  a  bill,  which  I  understand  to  be 
H.R.  100,  sponsored  by  my  colleague 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  Diwgbll.  as  well  as 
the  case  presently  before  the  Court. 
These  facts  are  further  proof  that  the 
inequalities  which  justifiably  infuriate 
women  can  be  directly  and  effectively 
erased  by  way  of  Federal  legislation 
which  can  have  an  immediate  impact 
after  being  signed  by  the  President. 
An  equal  rights  amendment,  while 
sounding  simple  and  to  the  point,  does 
not  give  us  a  sense  of  the  practical  ef- 
fects which  we  as  a  society  can  expect 
from  its  ratification.  And.  in  my  Judg- 
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Constitution  should  never 
unless  we  know  the  effect 
change  |wlll  have. 

coming  months,  the  Ju- 
Coi^ittee  of  the  House  will 
with  House  Joint  Resolu- 
relntroductlon  of  the  equal 
amei  idment.  During  that  time.  I 
le^n  what  problems  exist  in 
and  determine  why  they 
better  dealt  with  under  cur- 
through  Federal  legisla- 
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the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Norrls, 

that  she  will  be  successful 

Supreme  Court.  It  Is  just  as 

cl  teat  a  woman  out  of  a  pen- 

wl  ich  she  contributes  equally 

would  be  to  reward  a  white 

outlives  a  black. 


(Prom  the  V*shington  Post.  Feb.  18. 19831 
FAnBKnrrrs 
(By  Judy  Mann) 
In   1975,  Nathalie  Norrls  of  Scottsdale. 
Ariz.,  was  50  years  old.  divorced,  the  mother 
of  three,  am  I  employgd  in  the  sUte's  Work 
Incentive  pr  >Kram.  When  her  employer  of- 
fered a  new  >ension  benefit  that  would  pro- 
vide a  tax   break   while  she   worked   and 
income  wheij  she  retired,  she  Jumped  at  the 


opportunity  to  sign  up. 

She  decided  that  a  deferred  annuity 
option,  in  trhlch  she  placed  part  of  her 
monthly  salury  in  a  fund  from  which  she 
would  recei\^  a  monthly  payment  after  her 
retirement,  iwas  the  best  choice  for  her. 
Pamphlets  describing  the  benefit  told  how 
much  a  manj  who  put  in  $100  a  month  of  his 
salary,  for  a  specific  amount  of  time,  would 
get  in  monthly  checks,  and  similar  tables 
showed  ha\  •  much  a  woman  would  get. 
Norrls  realised  something  was  wrong.  "I 
found  out  tl  lat  if  I  put  in  the  same  amoimt 
as  a  man  an  i  selected  the  annuity  option,  I 
would  collec :  less  than  a  man." 

The  plan  iras  a  way  to  save  money.  "You 
don't  pay  bixes  on  [the  money)  untU  you 
take  it  out.  I  got  into  it,  but  I  also  knew  I 
didn't  like  v  hat  I  was  offered."  She  filed  a 
complaint  « Ith  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity C  >mmlssion  and  in  1978  received 
a  letter  saing  she  had  a  right  to  sue. 
Unable  to  a  tford  a  lawyer,  she  went  to  the 
Arizona  Cei  ter  for  Law  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est, which  SI  led  the  state,  claiming  the  bene- 
fit program  vioUted  nUe  7  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act. 

The  f  eder  U  District  Court  in  Arizona  and 
the  Ninth  ( :ircult  Court  of  Appeals  agreed, 
and  the  poition  of  the  plan  that  discrimi- 
nated was  a  truck  down.  The  state  of  Arizo- 
na, which  c  sntends  that  is  is  not  to  blame 
because  it  1  i  merely  contracting  with  an  in- 
surance coE  ipany  for  the  plan  and  that  all 
the  life  ins  irance  companies  use  sex-based 
actuarial  tibles,  appealed  the  case  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  has  agreed  to 
hear  it  Mar  :h  28.  The  decision  could  have  a 
profound  li  >pact  on  ihe  insurance  industry 
as  well  as  o  i  numerous  pending  suits  Involv- 
ing sex-bas4  d  rate  tables. 

The  insuiance  Industry  argues  that  It  Is 
proper  to  ( Ive  smaller  monthly  benefits  to 
women  tha  i  to  men  since  women  live  longer 
than  men.  t  is  an  argument  similar  to  that 
used  in  setl  Ing  auto  Insurance  rates,  for  ex- 
ample, whc  re  the  industry  sets  higher  pre- 
mium rat«  for  male  drivers  under  the  age 
of  25  since  they  have  substantially  higher 
accident  ra  es  than  youn^  women. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  last  July,  Industry  representa- 
tives argued  that  sex-based  actuarial  tables 
are  the  fairest  way  of  determining  riak  clas- 
sification and  that  to  abolish  them  would 
cost  consumers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Eight  actuaries  have  filed  a  frlend-of-the- 
court  brief  in  the  Norrls  case,  however, 
saying  that  the  industry  "would  not  be  revo- 
lutionized" if  sex-based  tables  were  abol- 
ished. They  said  the  uncertainty  the  indus- 
try faces  in  its  financial  structure  has  more 
to  do  with  investment  returns  than  with 
mortality  of  annuitants. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  which  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  blamed  partly  on  the  insur- 
ance industry,  a  number  of  civil  liberties 
and  womens'  groups  began  lobbying  for  fed- 
eral legislation  to  abolish  sex-based  rate 
Ubles.  They  are  getting  results:  a  House 
hearing  is  scheduled  next  week  and  another 
Senate  hearing  Is  expected  this  spring. 

Judy  Schub.  legislative  director  lor  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  which  has  filed  a 
friend-of-the-court  brief  in  the  Norrls  case, 
says:  "There  is  a  very  basic  principle  here. 
The  civil  rights  philosophy  in  this  country 
says  you  don't  treat  an  Individual  different- 
ly because  of  their  membership  in  a  certain 
protected  class.  What  we're  saying  is  you 
cannot  take  an  Indlvldtial  woman  and  say 
because  some  women  live  longer,  you  can 
classify  all  women  as  living  longer." 

The  median  income  for  males  68  years  old 
and  over  in  1981  was  $8,173,  according  to 
the  Census  Bureau,  while  for  females  it  was 
$4,757.  Nearly  19  percent  of  women  over 
65— or  nearly  2.8  million  women— are  living 
below  the  poverty  level. 

Amy  Olttler.  Norrls'  lawyer,  says  Norrls' 
benefit  would  be  $320.11  a  month  at  age  65. 
$33.95  less  than  a  man  retiring  under  the 
exact  same  set  of  circumstances.  It  may  not 
seem  like  enough  money  to  make  a  Supreme 
Court  case  out  of.  but  to  Nathalie  Norrls' 
everlasting  credit,  she  didn't  Ignore  it  She 
understood  that  for  some  retired  women. 
$33.95  can  mean  the  difference  between 
eating  decently  at  the  end  of  the  month  and 
not.* 


POSSIBLE  HATCH  ACT 
VIOLATIONS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nuHois 

IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  February  22. 1983 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues three  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Inquirer  written  by  Richard 
Zietlow  which  raise  the  possibility  of 
Hatch  Act  and  election  law  violations 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees. 

I  am  asking  K.  William  O'Connor, 
Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  System 
Protection  Board,  for  his  comments  on 
the  allegations  in  the  Washington  In- 
quirer and  whether  he  intends  to  in- 
vestigate the  APGE  officials  who  are 
also  Government  employees  and  are 
allegedly  Involved. 

I  am  also  inserting  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Inquirer  concerning 
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possible  AFOE  election  irregularities 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  review  this  controversial  election 
and  to  inform  me  of  his  findings. 

The  articles  follow  in  chronological 
order. 

[From  the  Washington  Inquirer.  Jan.  7. 
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Oovnumxin  Emflotbs  Umoii  Sxatis  on 

TriiiIcz 

(By  Richard  Zietlow) 

Kenneth  Blaylock.  the  left-leaning  head 

of  the  American  Federation  of  Government 

Employees    (AFOE).    the    220.000-member 

union  of  Federal  and  District  of  Colimibla 

workers,  is  struggling  to  put  down  a  rebel- 

Uon  within  its  staff  and  to  hold  back  a  flood 

of  leaks  concerning  possible  violations  of 

law  by  the  union  and  its  members. 

The  union  appears  to  have  been  skating 
on  thin  ice  In  its  efforts  to  get  governmental 
units  to  approve  an  automatic  check-off 
system  that  would  result  in  the  withholding 
by  the  employer  of  voluntary  employee  con- 
tributions to  the  union's  political  action 
funds.  Such  arrangements  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  political  action  fimds  at  Blay- 
lock's  disposal  and  would  increase  his  politi- 
cal clout. 

This  has  disturbed  members  of  the  union 
who  are  troubled  by  the  union's  ties  to  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  "the  think  tank 
of  the  left."  and  about  the  legality  of  solicit- 
ing government  employees  covered  by  the 
Hatch  Act  to  make  contributions  to  political 
funds. 

On  December  29.  1982.  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  confirmed  that  check- 
offs for  poUUcal  purposes  by  federal  agen- 
cies and  the  D.C.  government  are  Illegal 
under  the  Hatch  Act  and  are  also  in  viola- 
tion of  criminal  law. 

AFOE  had  made  arrangements  for  such  a 
check-off  with  the  D.C.  government,  headed 
by  Mayor  Marion  Barry.  An  APGE  attor- 
ney, Donald  M.  Haines,  complained  in  a 
memo  dated  July  14  about  publicity  given  to 
the  solicitation  of  political  check-offs  by  the 
union.  Haines  said  that  such  information 
should  not  have  been  given  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post  or  to  the  union's  own  publica- 
tion. Political  Action,  both  of  which  pub- 
lished stories  about  this.  The  Haines  memo, 
which  has  been  leaked  to  the  press,  warned 
that  publicity  should  be  avoided  lest  the 
Justice  Department  be  alerted  to  what  was 
going  on.  Haines  said  that  local  officers 
Bhotild  be  advised  that  their  sollclUtlon  of 
political  contributions  could  make  them 
liable  to  loss  of  their  government  Jobs,  to  a 
$5,000  fine  and  three  years  imprisonment 
for  e{u;h  solicitation. 

Mr.  Haines  was  summarily  fired  on  Sep- 
tember 3  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  faUed 
"to  safeguard  confidential  sensitive  legal 
advice."  He  was  ordered  to  clean  out  his 
desk  immediately  and  was  escorted  from  his 
office.  This  action  outraged  the  union's  na- 
tional staff.  They  felt  that  it  vloUted  the 
union's  labor-management  contract,  and 
they  threatened  to  strike. 

Blaylock  then  retreated,  rescinding 
Haines'  dismissal  and  placing  him  on  admin- 
istrative leave  until  November  8,  when 
Haines  was  notified  that  he  would  be  sus- 
t)ended  without  pay  for  two  weeks,  begin- 
ning December  13.  He  was  told  that  his  re- 
ports had  been  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

At  this  point,  Haines  asked  for  arbitration 
of  his  case.  He  indicated  that  he  would  ask 
the    arbitrator    to    take    testimony    from 
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AFOE's  Washington  lobbyist,  Bernard 
Demczuk  and  other  AFOE  members  who 
had  attended  a  controversial  APGE  meeting 
held  May  18,  1982.  According  to  the  AFOE 
newspaper.  The  Government  Standard, 
union  members  endorsed  D.C.  Mayor 
Marion  Barry  for  reelection  at  the  May 
18th  meeting.  The  June  issue  of  this  paper 
said:  "The  endorsement  of  Barry  at  the  May 
18  meeting  c\ilminated  a  D.C.  political 
action  program  launched  in  January  that 
involved  all  AFOE  locals  in  District  14." 

This  admission  In  the  union  newsp«>er 
presented  problems,  because  all  local  mem- 
bers and  officers  In  District  14  are  govern- 
ment employees  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act. 
which  bars  them  from  engaging  in  partisan 
political  activity.  ,    ^  ^ 

One  of  the  memos  that  has  been  leaked 
from  AFOE  headquarters  was  written  by 
lobbyist  Bernard  Demczxik  to  outline  a  plan 
of  action  which  he  said  "will  protect  65  of 
our  best  political  activists"  from  prosecution 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  The  memo  suggests 
ways  of  bogging  down  the  Investigation  of 
possible  Hatch  Act  violations  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  William  O'Connor,  the  special 
counsel  of  the  merit  systems  Protection 
Board.  The  Demczuk  memo  said:  "If  the 
Special  Counsel  asks  for  names— we  refuse 
to  release  those  names.  If  the  Special  Coun- 
sel subpoenas  the  names,  then  we  file  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  against  the  Special 
Counsel's  subpoena." 

However,  APGE  General  Counsel  James 
R.  Rosa  has  taken  the  course  of  simply  de- 
nying that  any  endorsement  was  made  of 
Marlon  Barry  at  the  May  18th  meeting  de- 
spite what  was  reported  In  The  Government 
StandanL  In  a  letter  to  Special  Counsel 
O'Connor.  Mr.  Rosa  asserted  that  the  en- 
dorsement of  Barry  occurred  a  week  later 
and  it  was  made  by  the  union's  national 
staff,  not  by  its  membership.  The  national 
staff  members  are  arguably  not  government 
employees  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

Rosa's  claim  appears  to  conflict  with  the 
account  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Govern- 
ment Standard,  which  quoted  Ken  Blaylock 
as  telling  the  employee-members  at  the  May 
18  meeting,  after  lengthy  and  stormy 
debate,  "If  you  make  this  endorsement,  we 
must  back  it  up."  The  article  added,  "Blay- 
lock then  commended  the  activists  on 
'taking  this  historic  first  step.  We  Intend  to 
spread  this  endorsement  process  through 
the  entire  nation.' " 

The  Haines  arbitration  hearing  could 
result  In  public  exposure  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween 77i«  Government  Standard's  account 
of  the  May  18  meeting  and  the  version  of 
the  endorsement  submitted  by  General 
Counsel  Rosa.  However,  a  source  within  the 
union  has  informed  The  Inquirer  that  Blay- 
lock is  planning  a  reduction  in  force  affect- 
ing 15  employees  early  in  1983.  It  Is  believed 
that  this  may  be  a  way  of  getting  rid  of 
Donald  Haines  and  avoiding  the  arbitration 
hearing  which  might  result  in  the  pubUc 
washing  of  the  union's  dirty  linen. 

[From  the  Washington  Inquirer.  Jan.  28. 
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Lrrrra  Supports  Charges  of  APGE  Hatch 
Act  VioLATioHS 
(By  Richard  Zietlow) 
A  copy  of  an  April  28  letter  Just  obtained 
by  The  Inquirer  supports  charges  officials 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  Ulegally  endorsed  Mayor  Marion 
Barry  at  a  May  18  meeting.  Proof  of  involve- 
ment could  result  In  the  loss  of  government 
and  D.C.  employee  Jobs  for  these  officials 
under  the  Hatch  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  letter  by  APGE  lobbyist  Bemaid 
Demczuk  asked  all  PresldenU  of  locals  in 
District  14  to  come  to  a  May  18  meeting  "to 
make  an  endorsement  of  a  candidate."  This 
is  illegal  under  the  Hatch  Act  which  bars  aU 
local  member*  and  officers  as  government 
employees  from  engaging  in  partisan  politi- 
cal activity. 

The  Inquirer  also  received  a  document 
purported  to  be  a  list  of  82  Presidento  of 
locals  and  political  actlvlsU  invited  to  the 
May  18  meeting. 

The  Inquirer  has  turned  both  the  April  28 
letter  and  the  list  over  to  Special  Counsel  K. 
William  O'Cormor  of  the  Merit  System  Pro- 
tection Board  to  aid  him  in  his  Investigation 
of  possible  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act 
within  the  union. 

Another  document,  a  September  21  Demc- 
zuk interdepartmental  memo,  outlines  a 
plan  of  action  which  Demczuk  says  "will 
protect  65  of  our  best  poUtical  acUvlsU" 
from  prosecution  under  the  Hatch  act. 

The  memo  suggesU  ways  of  bogging  down 
the  investigaUon  of  possible  Hatch  Act  vio- 
lations being  carried  out  by  O'Connor. 

"If  the  Special  Counsel  asks  for  names— 
we  refuse  to  release  those  names.  If  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  subpoenas  the  names,  then  we 
fUe  a  temporary  restraining  order  against 
the  Special  Counsels  subpoena."  Demczuk 
said. 

On  October  29.  1982.  AFOE  General 
Counsel  James  R.  Rosa  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Special  Counsel  denying  the  endorsement  of 
Mayor  Barry  was  made  at  the  B4ay  18  meet- 
ing.   

Rosa  asserted  to  O'Connor  that  the  Barry 
endorsement  occurred  a  week  later  and  was 
made  by  the  union's  staff,  not  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  national  staff  members  are  argu- 
ably not  government  employees  covered  by 
the  Hatch  Act. 

Rosa's  sUtement  to  Special  Counsel 
O'Cormor  was  contradicted  by  an  earUer 
June  account  in  the  union  paper.  The  Gov- 
ernment Standard,  which  says.  "The  en- 
dorsement of  Barry  at  the  May  18  meeting 
culminated  a  D.C.  political  action  program 
that  Involved  aU  AFOE  locals  in  District 

"The  same  issue  quotes  National  President 
Ken  Blaylock  telling  the  employee-members 
at  the  May  18  meeting,  after  lengthy  and 
stormy  debate,  "U  you  make  this  endorse- 
ment, we  must  back  it  up." 

The  article  added,  "Blaylock  then  com- 
mended the  acUvlsts  on  'taking  this  historic 
first  step.  We  intend  to  spread  this  endorse- 
ment process  through  the  entire  union.'" 

APGE  endorsement  of  Mayor  Barry  was 
in  return  for  an  automatic  check-off  system 
that  would  result  in  the  withholding  by  the 
employer  of  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
union's  poUtlcal  action  funds.  D.C.  CouncU 
member  John  Ray  (D-At  Large)  has  sug- 
gested. 


[From  the  Washington  Inquirer.  Feb.  4, 
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Special  Couhsel  Drags  Feet  om  Hatch  Act 

ViOLATIOHS 

(By  Richard  Zietlow) 
On  Friday.  January  28,  the  official  investi- 
gator-prosecutor for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Special  Counsel  K.  William  O'Connor 
of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  said 
he  does  not  intend  to  ask  DC.  and  Federal 
Government  employees  who  are  officials  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  Union  whether  they  broke  the 
law  by  speaking  in  favor  of  D.C.  mayoral 
candidates  at  a  May  18  meeting. 
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O'Connor  said  this  despite  his  receipt  of  a 
June  issue  of  the  union's  own  newspaper 
The  Government  Standard  reporting  such 
activities,  by  AFGE  members  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

In  declining  to  tackle  the  poUtically  pow- 
erful AFOE  union  which  hounded  his  pred- 
eoeasor,  O'Connor  said.  "Just  because  an 
AFOE  publication  says  that  something  has 
occurred  doesn't  prove  that  it  is  so." 

All  off idais  of  locals  are  government  em- 
ployees and  are  barred  under  the  Hatch  Act 
from  such  actions  under  penalty  of  dismis- 
sal from  their  government  Jobs. 

O'Connor  is  sworn  to  investigate  and  to 
praaecute  all  Hatch  Act  violations  in  the 
federal  and  D.C.  governments.  The  Inquirer 
recently  gave  O'Connor  a  copy  of  a  letter- 
memo  in  which  union  lobbyist  and  PoUtical 
Affairs  official  Bernard  Demczuk  invited 
"aU  local  presidents  in  District  14"  to  the 
May  18  meeting  "to  make  an  endorsement 
of  a  candidate."  This  is  illegal  under  the 
Hatch  Act. 

The  discovery  by  the  Inquirer  of  the 
union  Invitation  by  Demczuk.  contradicted 
AFOE  General  Counsel  James  R.  Rosa's 
letter  to  O'Connor  on  October  29  denying 
any  endorsement  by  the  government-em- 
ployee membership  at  the  meeting  aa  May 
18.  In  his  explanaUon  to  O'Connor.  Rosa 
said  the  endorsement  came  from  the  nation- 
al staff  one  week  later.  The  national  staff  ta 
arguably  not  government  employees  and 
thus  not  covered  mbAkx  the  Hatch  Act 

"If  Donczuk  is  a  private  employee  of  the 
AFGE  imion.  then  he  can  write  memos  till 
the  cows  come  home. "  said  O'Connor.  "Just 
because  he  invites  them  to  violate  the 
Hatch  Act  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  vio- 
lating that  Act." 

DemcEuk  in  another  leaked  union  memo 
recommended  the  union  refuse  to  release  to 
the  Special  Cotmsel  the  names  of  the  people 
at  the  May  18  meeting,  "in  order  to  protect 
65  of  our  best  poUUcal  acUvlsts."  The  In- 
quirer asked  O'Connor  if  he  intended  to 
subpoena  those  names  if  denied  them. 

O'Connor  replied  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
ask  for  the  names  in  the  first  place. 

O'Connor  referred  to  his  November  4 
reply  to  Counsel  Rosa  defining  the  law  on 
government-employee    endorsemente    of   a 

candidate. 

However,  a  check  of  this  letter  reveals 
O'Connor  telling  Rosa  "should  an  employee 
become  Involved  In  the  endorsement  beyond 
attending  the  meeting  and  voting  on  the 
questions  presented,  such  as,  for  example, 
by  speaking  on  behalf  of  or  in  favor  of  a 
candidate  for  endorsement  .  .  .  such  activi- 
ty would  be  a  violation  of  the  law." 

Yet,  the  June  Issue  of  the  union's  Govern- 
ment Standard  said  in  reporting  the  May  18 
meeting.  "After  lengthy,  often  stormy 
debate,  officers  or  acUvlsts  .  .  .  voted  ...  to 
endorse  .  .  .  Mayor  Barry  .  . 

AFGE  endorsement  of  Mayor  Marion 
Barry  was  In  return  for  an  automaUc  check- 
off system  that  would  result  In  the  with- 
holding by  the  employer  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  union's  political  action 
funds,  <3otmcU  member  John  Ray  (D-At 
Large)  has  suggested. 

On  December  29.  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  confirmed  that  check-offs  for 
political  purposes  by  federal  agencies  and 
the  D.C.  government  are  Illegal  under  the 
Hatch  Act  and  are  also  in  vloUUon  of  crimi- 
nal law. 
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(From  th^  Washington  Inquirer,  Feb.  11, 

1983] 

AV^E  Eucmox  Chauxrckd 

[By  Richard  ZieUow) 
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ause  it  was  $35,000  behind  in  its 

the  national  headquarters. 

challenging  the  second  election 

a  decision  Is  expected  on  Feb- 

Inqulrer  was  unsuccessful  in 

get  comments  from  AFOE  off  1- 

's  charges.* 
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L'8  OFFSHORE  FLIP- 
FLOP 


HON.  WPIIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

orcAuroKinA 
in  THX  llOVSg  or  KKPUSKNTATIVKS 

Tiiei  day.  February  22, 1983 
DA!«K 


EMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
decision  by  the  California 
Commission    to    lease 
of  prime  offshore  oil  terrl- 
3  miles  of  the  State's 
added  fuel  to  the  debate 
offshore  leasing  policy, 
many  of  the  other  Mem- 
body  will  recall,  consider- 
has  been  raised  in  the 
only  to  offshore  lease  sale 
the  coast  of  northern  Cali- 
to  Federal  offshore  leasing 
and  to  the  5-year  leasing 
last  year  by  the  Secre- 
Interior  In  partictilar. 
California,  under  the  ad- 
of    former    Gov.    Jerry 
been  in  the  forefront  of 
objections  to  Federal  off- 
even  though  the  State 
dather  extensively  engaged  in 
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leasing  State  waters  for  many  years. 
The  rationale  for  this  seemingly  con- 
tradictory pasture  has  been  that  the 
State  was  being  selective,  limiting  off- 
shore drilling  in  State  waters  to  areas 
of  high  potential,  while  the  Federal 
Government  was  allegedly  going  to 
permit  practically  indiscriminate  leas- 
ing. Of  course,  this  argument  conven- 
iently overlooks  the  fact  that  State 
waters  are  far  closer  to  the  beaches 
than  Federal  waters  and  it  ignores  the 
extensive  procedures  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  prior 
to  the  granting  of  any  lease,  but  a 
budget  crisis  was  required  to  demon- 
strate its  superf idmllty.  With  the  State 
of  California  facing  a  $1  billion  budget 
shortfall  and  with  but  3  days  to  go  in 
Governor  Brown's  term  of  office,  the 
State  lands  commission  suddenly  saw 
the  light.  Offshore  drilling  it  seems, 
was  not  so  bad  at  all.  especially  if  it 
could  mean  up  to  $600  million  in  the 
bank  and  reelection  considerations 
were  no  longer  a  factor. 

While  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Brown  administration  finally  did  see 
the  light.  I  would  hope  that  the 
former  Governor  would  not  only  Issue 
an  apology  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior but  would  take  the  lead  in  fight- 
ing for  a  comprehensive  rather  than  a 
very  restrictive  offshore  leasing  pro- 
gram. After  all.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  facing  a  far  worse  budget  defi- 
cit than  Is  the  State  of  California  and 
it  needs  offshore  leasing  money  des- 
perately. And  maybe  even  more  impor- 
tantly, greater  development  of  our  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  resources  would  fur- 
ther reduce  our  dei)endence  on  foreign 
oO  and  would  lessen  the  possibility 
that  some  day  we  might  have  to  fight 
to  maintain  access  to  foreign  energy 
resources. 

Not  long  ago.  on  the  last  day  of  last 
year  in  fact,  the  Arizona  Republic 
wrote  an  editorial  commenting  on  off- 
shore oil  leasing  developments  off  the 
California  coast.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  who  might  have  some 
doubts  about  what  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Watt  is  doing  in  the 
area  of  offshore  leasing,  I  insert  it  into 
the  RwcoKD  at  this  time.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  learn  from  California's  experi- 
ence. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Dec.  31, 1982] 
CAuroRinA  Fup-Flop 

Remember  when  California  prevented  In- 
terior Secretary  James  Watt  from  opening 
800  mOes  of  its  coastline  to  federal  oil  and 
gas  leasing  because  of  spill  risks? 

WeU,  would  it  be  surprising  to  know  that 
California  suddenly  has  overcome  its  nerv- 
ousness about  spill  risks,  and  plans  to  lease 
some  of  the  same  area  to  drilling  for  its  own 
profits? 

The  California  congressional  delegation 
stormed  at  Watt  for  months  and  finally  won 
a  ban  on  offthore  drilling  after  accusing 
him  of  risking  the  scenic  beauty  of  some  of 
the  loveliest  bearhos  In  the  country. 

Watt  maintained  that  other  parts  of  the 
D.S.  coastline  were  being  drilled  without  in- 
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cldent,  and  argued  once  again  for  independ- 
ence from  foreign  olL 

So  much  for  argimients  of  reason. 

The  California  State  Lands  Commission 
has  now  decided  to  lease  40,000  acres  within 
its  three-mile  territorial  limit  for  oil  and  gas 
drilling  with  dreams  of  huge  profits. 

Wells  would  be  drilled  north  of  SanU  Bar- 
bara between  Point  Conception  and  Point 
Arguello.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  of 
the  California  coastline. 

In  response  to  a  question,  a  commission 
member  told  The  Republic  that  state 
income  was  a  factor  in  the  decision. 

The  virtue  of  offshore  drilling  became 
clearer  when  California  projected  a  $l.a-bll- 
lion  state  budget  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

With  bonus  bids,  the  state  could  earn  up 
to  $800  million— half  the  budget  deficit— 
from  offshore  oU  and  gas  leases. 

The  federal  treasury  could  have  earned  $1 
billion  income  if  Watt's  proposal  had  been 
approved  and  not  fought  by  Califomlans. 

Callfomlans  are  trying  to  make  their  leas- 
ing program  sound  less  risky  than  what 
Watt  had  in  mind. 

California's  Lands  Commission  claims 
state  environmental  Impact  rules  for  drill- 
ing are  stricter  than  those  of  the  federal 
government. 

That  may  be,  but  the  area  opened  to  bids 
extends  from  three  miles  out  to  the  very 
beaches  local  congressmen  insisted  must  be 
protected. 

Watt  would  have  leased  areas  from  three 
miles  out  to  as  far  as  75  miles  from  shore. 

There's  no  question— Callfonda  is  running 
some  of  the  risk  it  refused  to  grant  Watt. 

But  California  has  no  time  for  arguing 
principle  when  $800  million  is  at  stake.* 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  WEEK 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OP  GEORGIA 

nr  THI  HOUSE  or  reprcsentativxs 

Tuesday,  February  22, 1983 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  65  million  chil- 
dren warrant  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  our  communities,  and 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to 
designate  a  National  Children's  Week 
to  provide  this  opportunity  to  focus  on 
their  special  needs. 

Last  year  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  a  dedicat- 
ed group  of  my  constituents  conducted 
a  highly  successful  children's  week, 
which  brought  together  volunteer 
agencies.  State  and  local  officials,  edu- 
cators, and  other  concerned  individ- 
ufds  to  review  the  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren and  the  services  being  provided 
to  them  in  our  area.  Mrs.  Mary  Beth 
Busbee.  the  wife  of  Gov.  George 
Busbee.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Young,  the 
wife  of  Atlanta  Mayor  Andrew  Young, 
cochaired  a  major  public  event  which 
included  a  mall  show  SLnd  exhibition  at 
the  largest  shopping  center  in  our 
area. 

A  foundation,  which  chooses  to 
remain  anonymous,  has  awarded  a 
grant  to  provide  for  the  publication  of 
a  guidebook  on  how  other  communi- 


ties can  conduct  their  own  children's 
week  along  the  lines  of  the  one  in  At- 
lanta last  year.  With  this  grant,  and 
congressional  designation  of  the  week 
of  October  2,  1983.  as  National  ChU- 
dren's  Week,  we  can  stimulate  a  na- 
tionwide examination  of  the  needs  of 
American  children  and  the  ways  in 
which  we  can  insure  that  our  futxire 
generations  are  provided  for  in  a 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  way. 

I  believe  this  can  be  an  extremely 
worthwhile  effort,  and  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  support  of 
National  Children's  Week.* 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  GOV. 
TONEY  ANAYA 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  mw  Mxxico 
W  THE  HOUSE  Or  RBPRESEKIATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22, 1983 


•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  inaugviral  address  given  last 
month  by  the  new  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  Honor- 
able Toney  Anaya. 

In  his  statement.  Governor  Anaya 
pledges  to  unify  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  effort  to  protect  and 
wisely  utilize  our  precious  natural  and 
human  resources. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's ability  to  fulfill  this  pledge, 
and  I  commend  his  incisive  words  for 
review  by  the  distinguished  Members 
of  the  House. 

In ADGuaAL  Address  Gov.  Tomnr  Ahata, 

Jandart  1, 1083 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Governor  and  Mrs. 
King,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
dragon.  Lieutenant  Governor  Runnels, 
members  of  the  Judiciary,  members  of  the 
legislature,  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  distinguished  guests,  my  wife  Elaine 
and  my  children  and  other  members  of  my 
family,  and  my  feUow  New  Mexlcans-as 
Governor  of  this  great  SUte.  welcome,  and 
thank  you. 

I  expeclally  wish  to  thank  the  many  of 
you  here  today  who  unselfishly  and  untir- 
ingly gave  of  your  time  and  your  efforts, 
and,  more  particularly,  I  wish  to  thank 
those  who,  in  many  cases  made  financial 
sacrifices  which  you  could  not  afford. 
Through  these  efforts  and  these  sacrifices, 
you  have  Insured  that  I  would  be  before  you 
today,  as  your  next  Governor,  to  take  the 
reins  of  SUte  government  to  achieve  our 
goal— our  goal  of  turning  a  dream  into  a  re- 
ality through  a  commitment  to  xmite  all  the 
people  of  our  SUte  by  emphasising  our 
common  traits  and  our  common  purposes. 
Instead  of  our  differences. 

There  are  those  very  few  who  participated 
In  the  election  process  for  personal  gain  and 
they  wlU  be  disappointed  and  wUl  soon 
become  vocal  critics.  But,  when  I  think  of 
the  thousands  of  you  who  labored  long  and 
hard,  without  thought  of  personal  gain,  but 
rather  driven  by  a  fierce  commitment  to  de- 
cency, fairness.  Justice  and  equal  importuni- 
ty for  all— when  I  think  of  you.  I  know  that 
God  has  blessed  me,  and  it  lifts  my  spirits- 
it    motivates    me    to    continue    with    the 
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batUe— it  drives  me  with  your  same  fierce 
commitment  to  fulfilling  New  Mexicans' 
deep  desires  for  hope,  for  Justice.  Tou.  the 
imselflsh.  have  not  only  made  it  all  worth- 
while, but  you  have  made  me  a  very  humble 
man— humbled  by  the  experietMx  of  having 
such  loyal  and  dedicated  friends,  and.  today, 
by  being  your  Governor.  WhUe  most  of  you 
may  not  formally  be  a  part  of  our  adminis- 
tration, I  commit  to  you  that  those  who  are 
appointed  to  policymaking  positions  will  be 
Instilled  with  the  same  goals  and  ideals  that 
you  carry.  If  they  were  Involved  in  the  cam- 
paign, they  already  understand  and  share 
your  dreams.  If  they  were  not,  they  shall 
very  quickly  understand,  appreciate  and 
support  your  goals.  You  and  I  worked  too 
long,  we  sacrificed  too  much,  to  now  watch 
our  dreams  slip  away,  now  that  they  are  In 
our  grasp.  ,  .     . 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  of  "a  new  begin- 
ning." 

Slightly  more  than  1  year  ago  I  stood  at 
the  front  steps  of  this  buQding  and  made 
the  formal  announcement  of  my  candidacy 
for  office.  I  pledged  to  endeavor  to  cast 
away  the  clouds  so  that  the  sun  would  shine 
equally  upon  us  all— the  Anglo,  the  Hispan- 
ic, the  Native  American,  and  the  Black:  the 
women:  the  poor,  the  middle  class  and  the 
rich:  the  handicapped  and  the  aUed-bodied: 
upon  private  enterprise  and  the  consumer 
and  upon  our  workbig  mm  and  women. 

As  I  assume  the  office  of  Governor  of  our 
State,  I  rededlcate  myself  to  op«i,  honest 
government,  and  I  pledge  to  conduct  the 
office  of  Governor  and  the  entire  executive 
branch  by  that  standard. 

I  pledge  today  a  renewal  of  faith  In  our  in- 
stitutions of  govemm«it  and  a  renewed 
sense  of  purpose  as  a  society.  And  I  pledge  a 
rededlcation  to  the  ideals  and  values  of  this 
great  SUte  and  Nation. 

I  pledge  a  reaffirmation  that  our  poUtical 
system  can  and  does  work,  and  renewed  con- 
fidence tiuit  tiie  people  can  indeed  govern 
themselves  wisely  and  with  sound  Judgment. 
Today,  I  gratefully  accept  the  challenges 
and  responsiblUttes  of  service  as  your  Gov- 
ernor—and I  pledge  to  you  that  I  do  so  with 
the  solemn  commitment  to  reaffirm  my  own 
dedication  to  the  principles  that  have 
guided  my  public  career  over  the  past  years. 
I  do  not  accept  the  responsibilities  of  this 
office  llgbUy.  We  enter  1M3  with  staggering 
problems  facing  us— and  the  enormity  of 
those  problems  demands  that  those  of  us 
elected  to  office  place  our  partisan  and 
petty  differences  aside.  U  we  do  not,  we  wiU 
faU  the  tesU  ahead.  Today,  we  must,  and  I 
do.  initiate  "a  new  beginning". 

It  Is  because  of  the  many  values,  charac- 
teristics, background  and  resources  which 
we  do  share,  wtilch  we  commonly  experi- 
ence, that  we  stand  unique  among  the 
States— unique  in  that  we  truly  can  tiave  a 
united  New  Mexico,  a  New  Mexico  which 
must  remain  united  if  we  are  to  succeed  In 
this  decade  and  beyond. 

We  are  gifted  In  natural  resoiirces  and  by 
the  very  fact  that  our  heritages,  our  cul- 
tiu«8,  our  fundamental  roots  are  uniquely 
diversified.  This  each  of  us  can  observe 
merely  by  looking  at  those  who  are  present, 
sharing  this  moment  with  us.  Through  this 
diversity,  and  perhaps  because  of  it.  each  of 
us  can  become  united  in  our  dreams,  in  our 
goals,  in  our  endeavors  to  make  this  State 
one  In  which  aU  can  live  peacefully,  fruitful- 
ly, and  with  a  promise  of  continued,  en- 
hanced quality  for  our  future  generations. 
With  this,  we  can  offer  a  showcase  for  the 
world.  A  showcase  which  would  display  the 
fact  that  a  cultural  diversity  can  Indeed 
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form  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding,  a 
productive  partneiBhip.  a  unified  effort.  It 
Is  upon  this  commonality  that  we  can  raise 
the  standards  of  our  eoonomioally  deprived, 
our  JoUesB.  our  seniors,  and  our  youth.  This 
united  effort  will  not  be  for  the  mat  sake 
or  personal  success,  but  to  enable  each  one 
of  us  to  share  In  the  wealth  of  our  precious 
resources.  ^    ^ 

Tet.  in  governing,  as  in  other  professions 
and  walks  of  life,  a^nowledging  a  problem 
or  the  root  of  a  concern  Is  essential  to  suc- 
cess, we  must  recognise  that  for  too  long  in 
this  State  we  liave  consciously— or.  more 
often  than  not,  subconsciously— empha- 
sised, to  our  collective  disadvantage,  our  dif- 
ferences in  culture,  heritage  and  regional 
characteristics.  One  need  only  look  at  elec- 
tion results,  at  legislative  reapportionment 
batties.  at  the  resulte  or  motivations  of 
some  governmental  and  economic  decisions 
to  see  the  proof. 

Differences  of  opinion,  of  philosophy,  of 
approach,  are  healthy— if  those  differences 
are  mutually  understood  and  respected.  But. 
these  differences  are  destructive  when  ex- 
pressed in  actiiHis  that  are  discriminatory, 
prejudicial,  greedy,  or  petty. 

New  Mexico  can  be  a  showpiece.  We  are 
among  the  richest  States  in  the  country- 
rich  in  natural  and  human  resources— rich 
in  culture.  Tet.  we  have  historically  been 
among  the  poorest  when  we  speak  in  eco- 
nomic terms,  when  we  speak  of  opportuni- 
ties for  our  dtisens.  This  must  change.  This 
win  change.  By  uniting  in  purpose  we  can 
change  and  chart  our  own  destiny— a  desti- 
ny of  opportunity  and  fulfillment. 

In  dobig  so.  educational  opportunity,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  Justice  shaU  be  the 
keystone.  The  enhancement  of  our  educa^ 
tional  opportunities  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
traditional  avenues.  Ratho*.  they  must  in- 
clude new  vistas  of  high  technology,  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  research,  economics, 
trade  and  production.  Our  eoonmnic  growth 
will  utilise  our  resources  to  the  ultimate— 
our  human  resources,  our  natural  resources, 
our  historical  resources,  our  scenic  re- 
sources. Without  sacrificing  our  appreda- 
Uon  for  and  the  quality  of  these  resources, 
they  can  be  the  pool  from  which  the  rlM>les 
of  progress  can  touch  each  of  our  lives  to  ac- 
commodate our  dreams,  thereby  reUeving  us 
of  our  nightmares. 

We  must  remain  constanUy  mindful  that 
our  aid  and  our  land  are  not  as  forgiving  or 
forgetful  as  we  tend  to  be.  As  we  reach  to 
our  resources  for  our  own  benefit,  it  must  be 
with  care,  it  must  be  with  rtspKt,  with  a 
cautious  regard  for  the  delicate  balance  and 
fragile  nature  of  our  resources.  Our  soil  and 
water,  our  atmosphere  and  our  forests,  our 
sources  of  energy  and  our  minnals  must  not 
be  the  subject  of  abuse,  neglect  and  waste. 
Rather,  they  must  be  our  trust,  our  inher- 
ent and  God-given  capital,  treated  with 
reason. 

The  electorate,  in  mdorsing  my  pledge  to 
offer  our  dtixenry  and  open  and  honest  gov- 
ernment, with  Integrity  as  iU  backbone,  has 
said:  "We  will  not  be  subject  to  guile;  in- 
stead, ^e  shall  only  be  governed  through  a 
shared,  commonly  understood  reason."  To 
achieve  this,  we  must  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  social  Justice.  True  social  Justice  is 
not,  and  should  not  be  Interpreted  as,  a 
weakness  in  our  social  or  moral  fiber. 
Rather,  as  a  goal,  it  should  be  a  reminder 
that  we  are  created  equal  In  the  eyes  of  God 
and  that  the  most  fortunate  should  not  take 
advantage  of  the  least  fortunate  •  •  •  that 
the  strongest  bond  we  have  as  human 
beings  U  the  ability  to  be  compassionate. 
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fair,  honeat  -that  our  atrongeat  quality  is 
our  ability  I  o  reaaon  and  to  be  humane.  If 
we  lose  our  moral  fiber,  we  loae  our  aoul. 
Social  Juatio  t  muat  and  will  be  our  beacon. 

Aa  I  have  momenta  ago  pledged  to  honor 
and  protect  our  Conatitutlon.  I  now  add  to 
that  pledge.  I  pledge  to  be  an  activist  whoae 
every  purpa  le  and  commitment  shall  be  to 
hmior  and  i  irotect  what  you  fought  for  in 
thla  recent  arapaign— hope  and  opportuni- 
ty through  a  "tmited  New  Mexico".  Hope 
and  opportunity  through  "a  new  begin- 
ning". Thia  tdminiatration  will  truly  be  one 
where  each  [teraon  will  have  a  voice,  where 
government  will  Ilaten.  where  every  consid- 
eration will  X  given  to  the  plight  of  its  con- 
stituency, w  lere  the  needs  of  all  our  diverse 
regions  will  t>e  considered,  and,  the  rewards 
which  government  can  effect  shall  be  its 
goal.  With  I  oresight,  compassion,  direction, 
and  a  darit;  of  purpose,  we  shall  overcome 
our  burdens  to  diacover  and  live  the  invalu- 
able promts !  which  thia  day  offers  and  in 
which  it  invl  tea  ua  to  partake. 

With  the  ( ontinued  guidance  of  the  grace 
of  Ood.  Ne«  Mexico  ahall  truly  enter,  intact 
and  rejuver  ated.  Into  ita  proud,  deserved 
destiny.  I  ii  vite  you  to  Join  hands— you  in 
the  legislatu  re— you  in  the  Judiciary— you  in 
the  executive  branch— Join  hands  that  we 
might  unit4  all  New  Mexicans,  be  they 
black.  Native  American.  Hispanic.  Anglo,  be 
they  from  tpe  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
the  West,  b«  they  conservative  or  liberal,  be 
they  men  cr  women— let  us  unite  as  one 
voice  and  a  low  respect  for  our  respective 
differences.  We  are  a  good  State.  We  have 
the  potenUil  to  be  a  great  SUte.  With 
God's  grace  and  all  of  our  efforts,  we  will 
achieve  gret  tneaa.  Today,  let  js  luunch  "a 
new  beginnli  ig". 

and  Ood  bleaa  you.* 


Thank  yo\ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
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mation  on  missing  persons  but  also  re- 
moves its  invasion  forces  which  still 
occupy  some  40  percent  of  Cyprus.  We 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  act  especial- 
ly when  the  Invasion  was  accom- 
plished in  part  through  the  illegal  use 
of  U.S.  arms. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  aforementioned  arti- 
cle. 
[From  the  Cyprua  Bulletin.  Jan.  23. 19831 

RaaoLirnoN- EuKOPKAM  Pabi.iumxitt  oh 

MiaSIHG  PKR80II8 

The  European  Parliament,  on  January  11. 
1B83  adopted  with  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty a  reaolution  on  the  problem  of  mining 
persons  in  Cyprus  by  which  it  urges  the 
Committee  on  Missing  Persons,  eatabliahed 
purauant  to  U.N.  reaolutiona,  to  meet  and 
proceed  with  all  inveatigationa  required. 

In  the  summer  of  1974  a  great  number  of 
Oreeli  Cypriots  waa  captured  by  the  invad- 
ing TurlUsh  troops.  Of  these  1,619  persons, 
who  according  to  indisputable  evidence  were 
still  alive  after  their  arrest,  have  not  been 
released  and  their  whereabouts  are  un- 
luiown. 

The  Turkish  side  refuses  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  fate  of  the  missing  persons 
and  has  so  far  bloclced  all  attempts  made  to 
end  the  agony  of  the  families  of  the  miss- 
ing. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  European 
Parliament  urges  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  to  provide  all  assist- 
ance necessary  for  the  speedy  and  effective 
completion  of  these  investigations,  so  that 
the  families  of  the  mlasing  persons  may  be 
convinced  of  their  results. 

It  recognises  that  the  enjoyment  of  full 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  as 
well  as  economic  and  social  progress 
throughout  the  Island  will  not  be  possible 
until  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  armed 
forces  from  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

It  alao  atatea  that  further  delay  in  solving 
the  problem  of  missing  persons  Impedes  an 
early  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Cyprus  as  a  whole. 

Finally  it  Instructs  the  President  to  trans- 
mit the  resolution  to  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, to  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Political 
Cooperation,  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-Oeneral 
and  to  hia  Special  Representative  in  Cyprua. 
to  the  governments  of  Cyprus  and  of 
Turkey,  requesting  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Political  Cooperation  to  report  to  the  Par- 
liament on  progreaa  made  towards  resolving 
thla  problem  by  June  1983. 

The  reaolution  waa  adopted  by  193  of  the 
Europarllamentariana  preaent,  5  voted 
againat  while  31  abstained. 

The  motion  for  the  resolution  was  submit- 
ted by  the  Political  Affairs  Committee  fol- 
lowing a  report  by  the  British  Europarlia- 
mentarlan  Lady  Ellea.  Lady  Ellea  ia  Vice 
Preaident  of  the  European  Parliament  and 
Rapporteur  on  the  queation  of  mlaaing  per- 
sons. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republic's  Foreign  Mlnia- 
ter.  Mr  N.  Rolandis.  sent  a  letter  thanking 
Lady  Ellea  for  her  interest  in  and  action  for 
the  Cyprus  missing  persons,  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  adoption  by  the  European  Par- 
liament of  the  relevant  resolution.  Appre- 
ciation for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by 
the  European  Parliament  was  also  ex- 
pressed by  House  Preaident  Mr  Oeorge 
Ladaa  in  a  meaaage  to  Lady  Ellea. 

It  la  recalled  that  on  December  9. 1982  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  U.N.  Oeneral  As- 
sembly approved  a  reaolution  on  missing 
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persons  in  Cyprua  which  alao  caUa  for  a 
apeedy  aolutlon  of  thU  humanitarian  prob- 
lem.* 


A  TIME  FOR  COURAGE 
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IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBRTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  22,  198S 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  United  States  is  facing 
economic  turmoil  is  denied  by  no  one. 
Indeed,  far  too  many  citizens  are  en- 
gaged in  finite  analysis  of  the  past, 
and  far  too  many  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership are  addressing  the  short-term, 
"quick-fix"  or  "political"  approaches 
and  solutions  to  cure  our  ills.  What  is 
needed  is  statesmanship.  Guidance  for 
a  statesmanship-like  stance  is  provided 
in  a  brief  but  pithy  pamphlet  written 
by  Dr.  Row  Paul,  U.S.  Representative 
from  Jackson.  Tex.  I  commend  Con- 
gressman's Paul's  writings,  reprinted 
here  below,  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 

A  TiMX  roH  Courage 
(By  Congressman  Ron  Paul) 
"One  man  with  courage  makes  a  majori- 
ty. "—Andrew  Jackson 

STATESMKlf  OR  POLITICIAM8? 

We  are  witnessing  the  evolution  of  an  in- 
creasingly dangerous  situation  in  our 
nation.  The  politicians  who  occupy  positions 
of  leadership  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
are  increasingly  casting  aside  their  consitu- 
tional  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  face 
of  ever  worsening  political  and  economic  dif- 
ficulties. Rather  than  cast  politically-diffi- 
cult votes  to  reduce  federal  spending,  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  to  dismantle  wasteful  bu- 
reaucratic regulatory  and  welfare  agencies, 
or  to  establish  truly  Pro-American  foreign 
and  national  defense  policies,  too  many 
members  of  Congress  choose  simply  to 
ignore  these  problems  or  hypocritically 
shift  the  blame  for  them  to  someone  else. 

This  is  the  seemingly  insurmountable  task 
before  us  today:  to  persuade  members  of 
Congress,  in  both  parties,  to  vote  for  what  is 
right,  rather  than  what  is  politically  expedi- 
ent: to  hold  fast  to  constitutional  principles, 
rather  than  forsalie  these  principles  in  the 
face  of  political  opposition. 

In  the  name  of  political  compromise,  the 
Constitution  has  been  repeatedly  Ingnored 
and  increasingly  rendered  meaningless  by 
the  politicians.  This  continued  defiance  and 
low  regard  for  law  and  the  Constitution  has 
been  the  primary  contributor  to  the  precari- 
ous economic  and  political  conditions  that 
threaten  our  nation  today. 

Upholding  the  Constitution  is  not  always 
easy.  It  often  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage 
to  say  "No!"  to  special  interest  groups,  to 
say  "No!"  to  the  majority  of  your  colleagues 
In  Congress,  or  to  say  "No!",  even  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  easy  for 
politicians  to  talk  about  free  enterprise,  re- 
ducing federal  spending,  balancing  the 
budget,  cutting  foreign  aid  giveaways,  etc., 
but  it  is  another  thing  altogether  for  them 
to  consistently  vote  for  these  principles. 

If  we  are  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
constitutional,  limited  government  in  our 
nation,  then  we  muat  replace  the  politicians 
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with  statesmen— individuals  who  have  the 
courage  not  only  to  talk  about  these  princi- 
ples, but  to  relentlessly  promote  and  defend 
them.  Accomplishing  this  goal  will  not  be 
easy,  but  it  can  lie  done. 

Andrew  Jackson,  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents,  said,  "One  man  with  courage 
makes  a  majority."  Courageous  men  have 
always  determined  the  course  of  history: 
one  need  think  only  of  the  Founders  of  this 
nation,  who  pledged  to  each  other  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor 
in  their  struggle  for  freedom.  Majorities  do 
not  make  history:  courageous  minorities  do. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it  is  time  that  we 
have  a  renewal  of  such  courage  in  our 
nation.  It  is  time  that  we  stand  up  for  what 
is  right,  though  it  may  be  easier  to  remain 
seated.  It  is  time  that  we  speak  the  truth, 
though  there  may  be  many  who  do  not  want 
to  hear  it.  In  the  decade  of  the  1980's  Amer- 
ica will  be  faced  with  its  greatest  crisis,  a 
crisis  with  political,  social,  economic,  and 
international  aspects.  How  we  prepare  for 
or  react  to  that  crisis  will  determine  the 
shape  of  the  world  for  decades  to  come. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  I  have  outlined  a 
program  for  the  80's.  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  a 
program  that  will  preserve  our  freedom  well 
into  the  21st  century,  but  it  cannot  be  im- 
plemented by  politics  as  usual,  by  the  tug- 
of-war  between  special  interests  and  lobbies 
fighting  for  political  turf  and  power  in  Con- 
gress. It  will  demand  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  freedom,  and  the  courage  to  act  on 
that  commitment.  Now.  more  than  ever 
before  In  our  history,  it  is  a  time  for  cour- 
age. 

ftlBUILDING  AMSRICA 

In  1980  the  American  people  voted  for  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  direction  their 
government  was  heading.  This  change  in  di- 
rection has  yet  to  be  realized.  They  voted 
for  lower  taxes,  but  taxes  have  gone  up  each 
year.  !n  1981  the  federal  government  took 
$599  billion  in  taxes.  This  year  it  wiU  take 
$626  billion.  By  1985  the  government  ex- 
pects to  collect  over  »800  billion,  a  tax  in- 
crease of  over  one-third  in  four  years. 

The  American  people  voted  for  lialanced 
budgets,  but  the  federal  deficits  have  been 
breaking  records  for  the  past  two  years.  In 
1981  the  federal  budget  deficit  was  >57  bU- 
lion.  in  1982  it  will  be  about  $100  biUion.  and 
it  is  estimated  to  be  $130  billion  in  1983. 
Never  before  have  we  seen  such  large  defi- 
cits. 

The  American  people  voted  for  leaa  feder- 
al spending,  but  federal  spending  has  in- 
creased 30  percent  in  the  past  two  years.  In 
1980.  the  federal  government  spent  $577  bU- 
lion;  in  1981.  $657  biUlon:  in  1982,  $725  bU- 
lion:  and  the  projections  call  for  federal  ex- 
penditures of  $870  billion  in  1985. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  play  games 
with  regard  to  federal  spending.  Spending  is 
absolutely  out  of  control,  and  little  or  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  reduce  it.  Despite  all 
the  rhetoric  we  have  heard  coming  from 
Congress  and  the  media  about  massive 
budget  cuts  that  have  been  enacted  since 
1980,  the  plain  fact  is  that  there  have  been 
no  real  reductions  in  spending.  Congress  has 
made  no  effort  to  end  its  big  spending  habit, 
and  the  Administration  has  by  and  large 
failed  to  demand  the  real  cuts  in  spending 
from  Congress  that  are  needed. 

Polls  have  shown  over  and  over  again  that 
the  American  people  believe  the  way  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  is  to  cut  federal  spending, 
not  raise  taxes.  Yet  the  politicians  are  so 
concerned  about  offending  certain  vocal 
groups  of  voters  that  time  and  time  again 
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they  refuse  to  vote  to  cut  q>endlng  when  It 
comes  down  to  specifics. 

What  WiU  it  require  for  Congreaa  to  cor- 
rect theae  problema?  Only  one  thinr  cour- 
age. There  ia  nothing  in  ahorter  supply  in 
Washington  today,  and  nothing  ao  badly 
needed,  aa  courage. 

Our  preaent  economic  problema  stem  from 
four  cauaes:  (1)  a  paper  currency  redeem- 
able in  nothlnr.  (3)  high  taxea;  (3)  gover- 
ment  regulation  of  virtually  everythlnr.  and 
(4)  recordbreaking  budget  deficiU.  UnlCH 
these  causes  are  eliminated,  our  problema 
will  only  continue  and  worsen. 

It  ia  one  of  the  great  political  superatl- 
tions  of  the  20th  century  that  the  govern- 
ment can  take  a  piece  of  paper.  sUp  some 
ink  on  it,  and  circulate  it  aa  money  with  no 
detrimental  side-ef fecta. 

We  are  now  feeling  the  effeeta  of  thia  ex- 
periment with  paper  money  that  began  in 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  The  coming 
years  will  force  us  to  be  courageous  and  re- 
place our  paper  currency  with  real  money- 
gold  or  silver— or  suffer  the  oonaequencea  of 
our  superstitioua  allegiance  to  paper  run- 
away inflation  and  intereat  ratea. 

Political  control  of  the  money  ayatem  can 
endure  for  only  a  abort  time.  Juat  aa  one 
can  Jump  into  the  air  and  stay  airborne  for 
a  brief  moment,  so  can  economlea  leave  a 
real  money  system  and  remain  stable  for  a 
short  whUe.  Soon  however,  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics, like  the  law  of  gravity,  take  over, 
and  economic  ss^atema  come  craahing  down. 
The  flrat  major  reform  for  the  80'a  muat  be 
the  creation  of  a  dollar  aa  good  aa  gold. 

The  second  major  reform  for  the  80'a 
must  be  the  reduction  of  both  tax  ratea  and 
revenues  to  Just  levels.  Tax  ratea  aa  high  as 
50  percent  are  not  only  economicaOy  dlanip- 
tlve.  they  are  conflacatory  and  ImmoraL 

The  adoption  of  a  flat  rate  tax  ayatem. 
such  as  I  have  proposed  in  legialation  now 
in  Congress,  would  go  far  toward  reducing 
tax  ratea  and  eaUbliahing  a  more  reaaonable 
and  equitable  tax  ayatem  than  our  preaent 
"progreaalve"  Income  tax.  As  provided  in  my 
bill.  I  believe  the  highest  rate  should  be  no 
greater  than  10  percent.  If  the  Church  aaka 
only  that  much,  by  what  right  can  the  State 
demand  more?  The  reduction  of  both  tax 
rates  and  revenues,  coupled  with  the  resto- 
ration of  a  gold  dollar,  will  in  turn  lead  to 
the  greatest  increase  In  economic  activity  in 
human  hiatory.  With  low  taxea  and  a  gold 
standard  in  the  late  19th  century,  thla 
nation  experienced  the  largest  real  growth 
rate  for  the  longeat  auatained  period  in  our 
history.  That  record.  I  am  convinced,  can  be 
siupassed.  but  only  if  we  have  the  courage 
to  make  the  neceaaary  deciaiona. 

The  third  major  reform  for  the  80*8  muat 
be  the  elimination  of  government  regula- 
tions. In  the  past  fifteen  yeara,  federal  regu- 
lationa  and  regulatory  agenclea  have  been 
created  by  Congreaa  without  a  rational  plan 
or  purpoae.  We  now  have  federal  regula- 
tions for  virtually  all  activities  and  all  prod- 
ucts. The  former  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  has  eatimated  that 
theae  regulations  cost  the  American  con- 
sumers over  $100  billion  per  year.  But  that 
figure  is  only  part  of  the  story,  for  no  one 
luiowB  how  many  busineaaea  have  failed  be- 
cause of  government  regulations,  how  many 
products  were  never  marketed,  or  how  many 
services  were  never  performed.  Government 
regiilations  are  like  a  reverse  neutron  bomb: 
They  leave  the  people  living,  but  destroy 
the  economy. 

The  fourth  major  reform  for  the  1980's  ia 
a  balanced  budget.  The  federal  budget  will 
not  be  balanced  by  simply  ratifying  a  Con- 
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atltutlonal  amendment,  however  important 
that  may  be.  It  will  only  be  balanced  by 
Memben  of  Congreaa  who  have  the  courage 
to  cut  federal  pending.  Unleaa  apending  ia 
cut.  we  will  continue  to  auffer  from  high  in- 
tereat ratea  and  a  aluggiah  economy,  aa  the 
government  borrows  the  money  that  should 
be  uaed  for  producu.e  enterpriaea.  Despite 
all  the  criea  of  anguish  and  pain  about 
budget  cutting,  the  fact  ia  that  federal 
apending  ia  growing  about  10  percent  annu- 
ally, much  faater  than  our  population  or  our 
real  economic  growth. 

Not  only  do  we  aa  a  nation  have  ecmomlc 
problema.  v<e  have  aerioua  moral  problems 
aa  well. 

The  American  people,  for  instance,  voted 
for  the  right  to  life  in  1980.  Not  only  have 
abortions  not  been  ended,  but  they  have  ac- 
tually increased.  Since  November  1960,  over 
three  million  abortions  have  been  per- 
f  onned  in  America,  a  land  once  dedicated  to 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  life  and  liber- 
ty. Since  1973  the  federal  government  haa 
faUed  to  protect,  and  haa  forbidden  the 
atatea  to  protect,  the  lives  of  innocent  chil- 
dren. In  the  past  ten  yean,  twice  aa  many 
babiea  have  died  in  Liberal  America  aa  Jews 
in  Nazi  Germany. 

It  ia  Imperative  that  a  Human  life 
Amendment  to  the  Conatitutlon  be  ratified 
aa  aoon  aa  poaalble,  and  that  the  govern- 
ments of  this  nation— federal,  state,  and 
local— once  again  be  permitted  to  perform 
their  moat  basic  f  tmction.  the  protection  of 
life. 

Theae  reforma  for  the  80'a  wOl  reatore  to 
America  the  greatneaa  that  once  waa  hera. 
Linked  with  major  changea  In  our  foreign 
af faira.  they  hold  the  prcnnlae  of  uahering  in 
an  American  Century,  a  century  of  freedom, 
peace,  and  proapertty. 

A  raO-AMXRICAM  rORZIGIl  POUCT 

The  ultimate  purpoae  of  our  foreign 
policy  muat  be  to  protect  the  liberty  and  ae- 
curity  of  the  American  people.  For  decades 
our  foreign  policy  has  had  different  pur- 
poses: to  make  the  world  safe  for  democra- 
cy, to  end  all  war,  to  export  American 
wealth.  Because  ours  is  a  wealthy  country, 
we  have  been  able  to  afford  our  paat  foreign 
poUdea,  but  their  coat  haa  been  great,  both 
In  money  and  freedom. 

A  recent  atudy  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congreaa  demonstrates  that  our  foreign  aid 
program  from  1946  to  1981,  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years,  has  coat  over  two  and  one 
quarter  trillion  dollars— $2,350,000,000,000. 
In  the  flrat  two  years  of  the  preaent  Admin- 
istration the  budget  of  foreign  aid  haa  in- 
creased 30  percent 

Perhaps  the  continuation  of  such  massive 
expenditures  would  be  plausible  were  our 
foreign  aid  programs  succeeding.  But  there 
are  no  successes.  Adding  Insult  to  injury, 
the  recipients  of  our  massive  foreign  hand- 
outs are  rarely  grateful  lor  what  we  give 
them.  Large  anti-American  demonstrations, 
complete  with  flag  burnings,  are  generally 
the  thankb  we  get  for  sending  our  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  overseas.  We  have  subsi- 
dized nations  like  Iran  and  Libya  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  many  years.  In  return 
Iran  held  52  Americans  hostage  for  over  a 
year,  and  Libya,  under  the  direction  of 
Muammar  Qaddafl.  attacked  our  planes 
over  the  high  seas.  Japan  and  Germany 
have  received  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
aid.  We  receive,  in  turn,  govemment-sutwi- 
dized  products  whose  importation  may  con- 
tribute to  unemployment  in  this  country. 

Worse  than  continuing  to  subsidize 
wealthy  nations  like  Japan  and  Germany  is 
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Despite  tl  le  fact  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  vent  $:  .1  trtlllan  on  defense  in  the  past 
ten  years.  o>  tr  defenses  are  in  disarray 

For  exam  >le.  Retired  General  John  Sing 
laub  has  rei  lorted  that  "because  the  United 
States  has  '  Irtually  no  anti-aircraft  or  mis- 
sile defens(  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  could 
bomb  us  wit  tl  cargo  planes. 

For  too  1(  ng  the  policy-makers  in  Wash 
ington  have  tried  to  buy  friends  rather  than 
buOdlng  wf  ipcms  that  could  defend  Amer- 
ica. But  fiends  can't  be  bought.  At  best 
they  can  tM  rented  for  awhile,  usually  until 
someone  of  i  era  them  a  better  deaL 

The  purti  Me  of  dtfense.  as  with  foreign 
policy,  sboi  id  be  to  assure  the  freedom  and 
well  being  >f  the  American  people.  But  in 
the  last  f  r  r  decades  we  have  had  policies 
that  dearlJl  impaired  our  ability  to  defend 
oiiTselves. 

Sadly,  01^  policy  of  having  virtually  no 
antl-aircraf  or  missile  defense  has  been  a 
deliberate  >ne.  It  has  been  the  official 
policy  of  o  IT  government  for  the  last  two 
decades,  and  it  is  known  by  the  acronym 
MAD  (Mut  lal  Assured  Destruction).  It  is  sn 
apt  name,  1  }r  it  is  a  mad  policy.  The  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Russian  people  have 
been  held  1  tostage  by  their  governments  In 
this  ^obal  game  of  nuclear  chicken.  This 
policy  was  >fflciaUy  ratified  in  1972  by  the 
signing  of  t  tie  SALT  I  Treaty  prohibiting  us 
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from  bufldtaig  any  antlballlstic  missile  sys- 
tems. Such  a  system  would  have  enabled  us 
to  def  Mid  our  dUes  against  a  mlssQe  attack, 
yet  we  agreed  not  to  build  It.  Although  the 
SALT  I  Treaty  expired  In  1977,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  abide  by  iU  terms,  a  position  we 
should  immediately  end.  I  believe  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  should  have  been 
built  In  the  IMO's.  and  I  believe  that  one 
should  be  built  today. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  America's  de- 
f  ene  system  is  so  weak  Is  that  we  have  been 
spending  about  half  of  the  money  supposed 
to  go  to  our  defense  on  the  defense  of  other 
nations. 

The  estimated  ^ust  of  defending  foreign 
nations  is  now  about  $100  bUllon  per  year. 
The  American  people  have  been  pacing  tens 
of  Mlllons  each  year  for  the  past  thirty 
years  to  defend  nations  that  are  quite  capa- 
ble financially  of  defending  themselves. 
West  Oermany  and  Japan  now  have  stand- 
ards of  living  that  equal  or  exceed  that  of 
the  U.8..  yet  we  still  subsldlae  the  defense  of 
those  countries.  Japan,  for  example,  spends 
only  about  1  percent  of  its  entire  Oroas  Na- 
tional Product  on  defense.  As  we  spend  tax- 
payers' money  to  buOd  up  bases  for  Japan, 
we  tragically  dismantle  bases  in  our  own 
country. 

Spending  money  defending  fmelgn  na- 
tions that  should  be  paying  to  defend  them- 
selves is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  America. 
It  places  a  tremendous  economic  burden  on 
America  and  it  actually  encourages  these 
nations  not  to  provide  for  their  own  de- 
fense. 

We  must  re^llrect  our  military  expendi- 
tuies  to  benefit  the  United  SUtes.  By  reduc- 
ing the  large  amoimU  we  give  to  other  na- 
tions we  can  in  turn  use  that  money  to 
strengthen  our  own  defense. 

We  should  be  willing  to  question  any 
treaty  that  thwarU  the  defense  of  the  U.S. 
The  SALT  treaties  have  had  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  our  defense,  and  we  should  be 
wary  out  MtgntTig  any  such  treaties  In  the 
future. 

We  must  turn  our  attention  and  efforts  to 
building  a  modem  defense,  consisting  of 
such  things  as:  highly  accurate  radar,  ad- 
vanced air  and  mlssOe  systems:  defensive 
laser  and  satellite  technology:  cruise  mis- 
siles: anU-ballistlc  mlssUe  capablllUes:  weU- 
trained  and  adequately  paid  personnel,  and 
all  of  the  other  componenU  necessary  for  a 
truly  strong  defense. 

For  this  to  come  about,  the  American 
people  need  to  make  their  desire  for  a  Pro- 
American  defense  heard  in  Washington.  For 
far  too  long.  Congress  has  been  aoceptlng 
the  wrong  ideas  about  defense.  Unless  those 
ideas  change,  simply  spending  more  money 
will  not  resolve  all  our  problems. 

We  must  strive  to  spend  our  defense  dol- 
lars as  efficiently  as  possible.  A  balanced 
budget  and  a  strong  defense  are  not  opposed 
to  each  other.  Ir  fact,  to  have  a  strong  de- 
fense, it  Is  necessary  that  we  be  economical- 
ly strong. 

We  can  surely  afford  a  sound  defense,  but 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  subsidize  the 
world. 

In  reordering  our  foreign  and  defense  poli- 
cies, we  should  retiun  to  certain  fundamen- 
tal principles  that  this  nation  followed  for 
well  over  a  hundred  years,  but  which  were 
abandoned  in  this  century.  These  principles, 
when  we  practiced  them,  kept  us  out  of  for- 
eign wars,  and  protected  the  lives  and  for- 
times  of  our  people.  In  his  Farewell  Speech 
to  the  Nation.  President  Washington 
warned  against  "entangling  alliances"  with 
foreign  nations.  His  advice  is  worth  repeat- 
ing: 
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"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations  is.  In  extending 
oi  r  commercial  relations  to  have  with  them 
as  UtUe  political  connection  as  possible  .  .  . 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground?  Why  by  interweaving  our  destiny 
with  aiat  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Eu- 
ropean ambition  rfvalshlp.  interest,  humor, 
or  caprije .  .  .?" 

Following  the  principle  of  not  entangling 
*niMir—  means  simply:  Putting  America 
first  It  is  time  for  us  to  redesign  our  foreign 
and  defense  policies  to  fit  this  principle  so 
that  we  might  assure  that  the  lltwrty  and 
the  security  of  the  American  people  are  pre- 
served. 

A  Tmx  roa  OOTTKAOX 

The  history  of  human  freedom  has  been 
the  history  of  the  limlUtlon  of  government 
power.  Oovemmente  have  historically  been 
the  greatest  threat  to  human  f reedtmi.  from 
the  andent  Roman  Empire  to  the  30th  Cen- 
tury Communist  Empires. 

In  the  1980'8  we  are  threatened  by  a  loss 
of  human  freedom  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  noble  experiment  that  our  forefathers 
began  on  this  continent  3M  years  ago  and 
perfected  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
200  years  ago  is  in  danger  of  failing  unless 
we.  like  them,  have  the  courage  to  act. 

When  the  ColonlsU  challenged  George 
III,  they  did  so  In  the  name  of  the  righU  of 
Englishmen,  rights  granted  them  by  their 
Creator.  Two  hundred  years  later,  many  of 
their  children  have  forgotten,  or  never 
learned,  what  righU  are  and  what  sort  of  so- 
ciety they  nqulre. 

The  growth  of  governmental  power  is  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  the  20th  century,  for 
such  excessive  power  necessarily  destroys 
human  righte.  We  can  have  a  strong  govern- 
ment or  a  strong  people,  but  not  both.  We 
can  have  a  generous  people  or  a  welfare 
state,  but  not  both.  Government  does  not 
produce,  it  appropriates.  Government  does 
not  enrich,  it  Impoverishes.  Government  is 
not  charity,  it  Is  force,  and  all  force  must  be 
limited  In  both  its  extent  and  Its  execution. 

A  free  and  prosperous  society— the  type  of 
society  that  we  have  enjoyed  for  two  hun- 
dred years— Is  slipping  away  from  us.  It  is 
being  lost  by  the  politicians'  concern  for  the 
next  election  rather  than  the  next  genera- 
tion. It  Is  being  lost  through  the  political 
struggle  in  Washington  for  the  greatest  spe- 
cial privileges  granted  by  the  government.  It 
Is  being  lost  by  the  lack  of  courage  on  the 
part  of  those  who  know  that  what  Is  hap- 
pening Is  wrong,  but  who  do  not  act  to 
change  things.  Of  all  the  guilty  parties, 
those  who  know  but  do  not  act  are  the  most 
guilty. 

The  1980's  will  be  an  exciting  time  to  be 
alive.  The  world  that  exists  Is  1990  will  be 
much  different  frcn:  our  present  world. 
Whether  it  will  be  worse  or  better,  slave  or 
free.  Is  up  to  us— you  and  me.  Now  Is  the 
time  for  courage.  If  we  let  this  moment  pass 
and  do  nothing  to  preserve  our  freedom,  we 
shall  deserve  the  condemnation  of  all  future 
generations.* 
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REALITY  AND  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CAUrORHIA 
IH  THE  HOUgE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  J983 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
policy  with  regard  to  El  Salvador  and 
Central  America  generally  has  been, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  controver- 
sial over  the  past  several  years.  The 
administration's  recent  certification 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government  is 
malting  discernible  progress,  however 
limited,  in  the  himian  rights  area  has 
served  to  intensify  the  debate. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador  is  both  com- 
plex and  tragic,  and  that  the  foreign 
policy  choices  facing  the  United  SUtes 
are  limited.  There  are  no  easy  answers. 
I  am  disturbed,  however,  with  the 
apparent  willingness  of  many  Ameri- 
cans to  ascribe  to  the  leftist  rebel 
movement  in  El  Salvador  the  at- 
tributes of  the  liberal  democracy  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  this  coun- 
try. Although  I  am  in  no  sense  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  brutal  and  short- 
sighted rightist  elements,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  administra- 
tion's policy  is  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  a  legitimate  democracy. 
Support  for  the  left  In  El  Salvador  can 
no  more  result  in  achievement  of  this 
objective  than  can  support  for  the 
right. 

In  this  regard.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial  which   recently   ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post. 
Rkautt  AMD  El  Salvador 
(By  Mark  Falcoff ) 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  curious 
atmosphere— half  street  carnival,  half-inqui- 
sitlon— that  now  surrounds  the  El  Salvador 
certification  process,  no  doubt  the  exercise 
Itself  serves  one  constructive   purpose:   it 
compels  us  to  reexamine  semiannually  what 
we  are  doing,  or  trying  to  do.  In  that  coun- 
try, and  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there 
might  not  be  another  better  way. 

One  such  effort  was  a  column  by  Stephen 
S.  Rosenfeld  ["Slugging  It  Out  in  El  Salva- 
dor," op-ed,  Jan.  28].  In  it,  he  proposed  a 
"diplomatic  Initiative"  under  which  "there 
would  be  a  cease-fire  and  the  two  sides 
would  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  politial 
future."  The  Salvadoran  government 
"would  lose  the  support  [for  its  electoral 
plan]  it  now  gets  from  the  United  SUtes 
...  in  return,  it  would  gain  a  cease-fire." 
The  opposition,  he  added,  "would  lose  the 
edge  that  accrues  to  It  by  ite  military  pres- 
sure, but  would  get  an  earned  or  ageed  place 
in  the  political  sun." 

In  that  presumably  happy  eventuality, 
"the  two  sides  would  be  left  to  work  out 
their  own  political  future,"  which- he  can- 
didly adds— "would  no  doubt  be  ragged  and 
irregular."  But,  he  concluded.  It  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Reagan  administration  to  ex- 
haust the  "diplomatic  means"  available  to 
ensure  that  In  El  Salvador,  "one  way  or  an- 
other, the  popular  will  Is  flnaUy  honored." 

Diplomatic  solutions  come  In  till  sizes  and 
shapes.  If  what  Rosenfeld  is  proposing  Is 
something  other  than  a  disguised  withdraw- 
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al— and  I  think  it  is— then  It  must  satisfy 
two  fundamental  questions:  1)  what  is  our 
middle-  and  long-term  purpoaef  And  2)  what 
are  the  possibilities  of  achieving  it  by  the 
means  propoaed? 

If  what  we  wish  to  do  Is  to  honor  the 
"popular  will,"  we  might  begin  by  noting 
that  in  El  Salvador,  at  any  rate,  that  has  al- 
ready been  provisionally  accomplished- 
through  free  elections.  It  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  force  of  cultural  stereotypes 
(as  well  as  some  pretty  unscrupulous  propa- 
ganda) that  many  Americans  simply  find  it 
impossible  to  credit  any  electoral  result  in 
Latin  America  that  does  not  result  in  a  re- 
sounding triumph  for  the  "revolutionaries." 
True,  in  El  Salvador  the  left  chose  not  to 
participate,  but  even  by  the  most  generous 
estimates  this  would  have  removed  only  15 
percent  of  the  national  community  from  the 
deliberations.  Doubtless  the  resulU  them- 
selves do  not  point  in  a  single,  unambiguous 
direction  for  public  policy  in  that  country— 
but  why  should  they?  The  real  issue  is  why 
so  small  a  proportion  of  absUinIng  voters 
should  be  regarded  as  virtually  an  entire 
disenfranchised  nation,  much  like  the 
blacks  in  South  Africa. 

Second,  the  violent  left  in  El  Salvador  U 
by  iU  own  admission  fighting  not  for  a 
"place  in  the  political  stm"— so  many  Jobs  in 
the  ministry  of  education,  so  many  changes 
in  the  land-reform  biU— but  for  a  whole  new 
poUtical  order  informed  by  Marxist  values. 
If  we  are  speaking  of  a  political  settlement 
In  the  extreme  short  run.  no  doubt  the 
rebels  will  be  happy  enough  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  a  formula  for  power-sharing  with 
the  parties  of  the  Salvadoran  center  and 
right 

But  after  a  century  pockmarked  by  the 
failure  of  "coalition  govemmenU"— whether 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Prague  or  elsewhere— we 
have  no  right  to  pretend  ignorance  of  what 
this  will  mean  in  practice.  Granted,  some  of 
our  European  allies  and  the  Mexicans  pro- 
fess te  find  this  eventuaUty  quite  accepta- 
ble, but  there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
Americans,  particulariy  those  of  a  liberal 
temperament  should  make  the  cynicism  of 
other  nations  their  own. 

Third  and  finally,  while  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  United  SUtes  could  shut  off  mlU- 
tary  aid  and  thus  observe  a  cease-fire,  as 
some  suggest,  who  would  ccmipel  the  other 
side  te  keep  IU  part  of  the  bargain?  To  pin 
that  hope,  as  Rosenfeld  does,  oa  our  "Latin 
American  diplomatic  friends"  glosses  over 
the  inconvenient  fact  that  these  same  allies 
looked  the  other  way  when  their  painfully 
fashioned  accord  in  Nicaragua— which  in- 
cluded nonallgnment  and  free  elections- 
was  predplUtely  overturned  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  much  in  this 
regard  from  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 
Those  who  imagine  that  this  is  the  fault  of 
the  Reagan  administration  need  to  be 
brought  up  shai-ply  by  the  facts:  the  Sandi- 
nistas had  already  fixed  their  present  inter- 
national role  when  President  Carter  finally 
felt  compeUed  to  shut  off  aid.  There  may 
yet  be  some  value — obscure  and  not  yet  es- 
Ubllshed— to  one  more  approach  to  Mana- 
gua. (For  all  we  know,  it  may  already  have 
been  made.)  But  by  now  It  should  be  clear 
that  pragmatism  and  good  sense  are  not  the 
overarching  values  of  the  government  there. 
Insofar  as  Central  America  as  a  whole  is 
concerned,  it  is  one  thing  to  object  to  a 
policy  because  it  is  unpleasant  and  difficult, 
another  because  it  is  wrong.  Throughout 
the  debate  over  El  Salvador,  this  distinction 
seems  to  have  been  lost.  Is  the  present 
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course  really  so  bad  that  it  Justifies  leaping 
into  a  void  of  good  Intentions  and  diplomat- 
ic spit-and-ballng-wire? 

We  are  tp^M»g  here  not  to  those  critics 
who  believe  that  Marxist  govemmenU  are 
not  merely  the  wave  of  the  future  In  Cen- 
tral America,  but  much  preferable  to  any 
other,  ynth  such  people  there  can  be  do  ar- 
gument they  are  simply  wrong.  But  the  rest 
of  us  deserve  better— by  tlJb  dictates  of  real- 
ism and  of  our  own  values.  And  so  do  the 
people  of  El  Salvador.* 


HELPING  POOD  REACH  THE 
NEEDY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAUPOunA 

m  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRBSEirTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22. 1983 

•  BCr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legisUttion  for  Mr. 
EcKAST  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and 
myself  which  provides  a  special  deduc- 
tion to  companies  that  donate  trans- 
portation services  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  medical  supplies 
to  the  sick  and  the  needy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  need  only  watch 
the  nighUy  news  to  realise  that  many 
people  in  the  country  are  desperate 
straits,  facing  shortages  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  basic  necessities.  While 
the  needs  have  grown,  the  Federal 
Government  has  cut  back  on  food 
stamps  and  other  vital  programs  for 
the  poor.  In  many  cases,  the  private 
sector  has  valiantly  stepped  in.  at- 
tempting to  fill  the  large  gup  left  by  a 
government  fleeing  its  responsibUities. 

I  know  first-hand,  from  a  field  visit 
last  summer  sponsored  by  a  District  of 
Columbia  group,  that  Just  by  climbing 
In  grocery  store  dun^isters.  one  can  as- 
sonble  a  quality,  nutritious  feast  for 
distribution  to  the  needy.  But  this  is 
only  a  small,  local  example.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  we  have  seen  dra- 
matic increases  in  private  f(X)d  dona- 
tion programs.  Much  of  the  increase 
comes  from  big  food  companies  willing 
to  make  large  donations.  Entire  rail- 
road cars  of  donated  food  are  waiting 
to  go  to  the  hungry,  lacking  only  the 
transportation. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
with  the  Government's  cheese  give- 
away program  is  distribution.  Commu- 
nity food  banks,  churches,  and  other 
volunteer  organizations  do  not  have 
the  money  to  transport  food  from  dis- 
tribution centers  to  the  actual  give- 
away points.  The  Federal  Government 
did  essentially  nothing  to  help  get  the 
cheese  to  the  people.  This  will  contin- 
ue to  be  a  problem  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Coiporation  tries  to  relieve  it's 
incredible  surplus  of  424.5  million 
pounds  of  butter,  882.8  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  and  1.3  billion  pounds  of 
dried  milk,  by  giving  the  food  away. 
Also,  production  is  growing  faster  than 
the  rate  that  the  CCC  can  currently 
give  the  food  away. 
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(B)  The  fee  to  be  charged  shall  be  the  fee 
which  would  be  agreed  to  In  an  arm's  loigth 
transaction  to  transport  similar  property  a 
similar  dlstanoe. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 
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THE  AVIATION  DRUO- 
TRAPPICKINO  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MNETA 

or  cALiroufiA 

ni  THS  HOUSE  or  RgPRSSSHTATIVES 

T^tesday,  February  22, 19S3 
•  Iti.  BflNETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  HJl.  1580.  the  Avia- 
tion Drug-Trafficking  Control  Act.  a 
bill  to  combat  the  use  of  aircraft  in  U- 
legal  drug  trafficking. 

Illegal  drugs  are  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious problems  now  facing  the  Nation. 
Although  aircraft  play  an  important 
role  in  illegal  drug  trafficking,  the 
aviation  laws  do  little  to  discourage 
these  illegal  operations.  In  many  cases 
an  airman  or  aircraft  owner  who  par- 
ticipates in  illegal  drug  trafficking  is 
subject  to  relatively  minimal  sanctions 
against  his  aviation  licenses,  such  as  a 
$1,000  civil  penalty,  or  suspension  of 
his  or  her  license  for  a  year.  My  bill  in- 
creases these  aviation  penalties  so  that 
they  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
offenses  committed.  I  should  add  that 
my  bill  affects  only  aviation  penal 
ties— drug  law  offenders  using  aircraft 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
general  penalties  imposed  against  vio- 
lators of  the  drug  laws. 

The  bill  increases  the  penalties 
against  holders  of  airmen  certificates 
who  operate  aircraft  in  connection 
with  illegal  drug  transactions.  Current 
law  includes  no  specific  provisions 
dealing  with  this  problem.  FAA's 
policy  has  been  to  revoke  the  certifi- 
cate of  an  airman  who  is  convicted  of  a 
drug  violation  involvbig  use  of  an  air- 
craft. The  airman  may  apply  for  a  new 
certificate  after  1  year. 

My  biU  substantially  increases  the 
penalties  for  airmen  who  participate 
in  drug  trafficking.  The  bill  provides 
that  an  airman's  certificate  must  be 
revoked  if  the  airman  is  convicted  of  a 
drug  violation— other  than  simple  pos- 
session >— by  a  State  or  Federal  court 
and  the  FAA  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  airman  knowingly  op- 
erated aircraft  (or  otherwise  served  as 
an  airman)  in  connection  with  the  vio- 
lation. 

Similarly,  an  airman's  certificate 
must  be  revoked  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  an  airman  knowingly  oper- 
ated aircraft  in  connection  with  an  act 
prohibited  by  SUte  or  Federal  drug 
law.  whether  or  not  there  was  a  con- 
viction. 


costs  as  determined  under 
attribuUble  to  the  contribution 
transportation  services. 


■  In  all  sections  of  the  bill  the  penalties  do  not 
apply  to  Wolatlona  involving  simple  possession  only. 
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The  bill  protects  the  airman's  proce- 
dural rights.  Before  revocation,  the 
airman  must  receive  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  charges  against  him  and  be 
heard  as  to  why  his  certificate  should 
not  be  revoked.  Standard  Judicial 
review  procedures  are  also  available. 

The  bill  provides  that  an  airman 
whose  certificate  is  revoked  may  not 
receive  a  new  certificate  for  S  years. 
However,  the  Administrator  may 
reduce  this  to  not  less  than  1  year  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that  a  5-year 
revocation  would  be  excessive  consid- 
ering the  nature  of  the  offense  and 
the  burden  which  revocation  places  on 
the  airman,  or  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  revocation  for  a  full  5  years 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

If  an  airman's  certificate  is  revoked 
for  drug  trafficking,  it  is  important  to 
deter  the  airman  from  continuing  to 
operate  without  a  certificate.  Under 
current  law  the  sanctions  are  not  suf- 
ficient. An  airman  who  flies  without  a 
license  is  subject  only  to  a  $1,000  civil 
penalty.  This  is  not  a  significant  deter- 
rent for  someone  willing  to  run  the 
risk  of  violating  the  drug  laws.  My  bill 
creates  additional  sanctions  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  by  establishing 
penalties  of  a  fine  of  up  to  $25,000  and 
imprisonment  of  up  to  5  years  for  per- 
sons who  knowingly  and  willfuUy  op- 
erate without  an  airman's  certificate 
in  connection  with  violations  of  State 
and  Federal  drug  laws. 

The  bill  also  creates  penalties  for 
aircraft  owners  who  knowingly  permit 
their  aircraft  to  be  used  for  illegal 
drug  operations.  Under  current  law. 
there  are  no  specific  provisions  permit- 
ting revocation  of  a  certificate  of  air- 
craft registration  when  the  owner 
knowingly  permits  the  aircraft  to  be 
used  for  an  illegal  drug  transaction. 
My  bill  provides  mandatory  revocation 
of  a  certificate  of  registration  if  the 
owner  tuiowingly  permits  the  aircraft 
to  be  used  for  illegal  drug  transac- 
tions. When  revocation  has  been  or- 
dered the  owner  is  prohibited  from 
registering  any  aircraft  for  5  years.  As 
in  the  case  of  an  airman's  certificates, 
the  administration  is  given  discretion 
to  reduce  this  to  1  year  under  certain 
conditions,  and  the  aircraft  owner  is 
entitled  to  procedural  due  process 
before  the  revocation  takes  place. 

A  final  area  covered  by  the  bill  is  the 
sale  or  use  of  fraudulent  certificates  or 
fraudulent  registration  markings  on 
aircraft  in  connection  with  Ulegal  drug 
trafficldng.  Under  current  law.  use  of 
fraudulent  certificates  and  use  of 
fraudulent  registration  numbers  are 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000 
and  imprisonment  of  up  to  3  years.  My 
bill  establishes  added  offenses  of  sell- 
ing fraudulent  certificates  or  possess- 
ing such  certificates  with  the  intent  to 
use  them.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  when  a  fraudulent  certificate  or 
registration  violation  takes  place  in 
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connection  with  an  illegal  drug  trans- 
action the  pouQty  shall  be  a  fine  of  up 
to  $2S.O0O  and  imprisonment  of  up  to  5 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  oounter- 
measui«8  against  drug  traffldttng  are 
and  should  remain  In  drug  law  and  in 
the  law  enforcement  agendes  which 
have  the  reqwnslbllity  for  enforcing 
that  law.  The  FAA  cannot  and  should 
not  become  a  primary  drug  enforce- 
ment agency:  it  has  other  missions 
which  It  and  only  it  can  perform  and  it 
should  not  stray  from  than.  But 
where  functions  within  its  normal  en- 
forcement purview  and  within  its  stat^ 
utory  authority,  such  as  the  issuance 
of  airman  and  aircraft  certificates,  can 
be  tighted  up  as  a  further  contribution 
to  our  overall  efforts  to  limit  drug 
trafficking,  then  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  to  take  those  steps.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  this  bill  does. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  follows. 

SacnoM-BT-SBcnoM  8uiiiia>t 
Section  1.  BstabUahea  short  titte  of  the 
Act  as  the  "Aviation  Drug-Traffieklng  Con- 
trol Act". 

Section  2.  Requrtea  revocation  of  an  air- 
man's certificate  if  the  holder  Is  convicted 
(or  violation  of  any  state  or  federal  Uw  re- 
lating to  omtroUed  sulistanoea  (other  than 
a  Uw  prohibiting  stanple  posseaslon)  and  the 
FAA  Administrator  determines  that  the  cer- 
tificate bolder  knowingly  served  as  an 
airman  In  connection  with  the  violation. 

Requires  revocati(m  of  an  airman's  certifi- 
cate If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  holder  knowingly  served  as  an  airman  In 
oonnectloD  with  transportation  by  aircraft 
of  a  controlled  substance  If  such  transporta- 
tion Is  prohibited  by  state  or  federal  law  or 
Is  In  connection  with  any  act  prohibited  by 
state  or  federal  law  reUting  to  controlled 
substanoes  (otber  than  a  law  prohibiting 
simple  poasenkm  of  a  controlled  substance). 
Before  an  airman's  certificate  Is  revoked 
under  the  foregoing  provision,  the  bolder 
must  be  given  notice  and  an  ommrtunity  to 
answer  the  charges  and  be  beard  as  to  why 
the  certificate  should  not  be  revoked. 

A  person  whose  certificate  is  revoked  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  under  Section  1006  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act 

Section  3.  A  person  whose  certificate  Is  re- 
voked under  Seeticm  3  may  not  obtain  a  new 
certificate  for  five  years.  The  Administrator 
may  reduce  the  five-year  period  to  not  leas 
than  one  year.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  five-year  revocation  would  be 
excessive  considering  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense and  the  burden  which  revocation 
places  on  the  person,  or  If  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  revocation  for  the  full 
five  years  would  not  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est 

Section  4.  Under  current  law  FAA  has  au- 
thority to  revoke  a  certificate  of  aircraft 
reglstiation  If  the  Administrator  finds  a 
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"cause  which  renders  the  atrenft  tnellgible 
(or  ncMratkm".  Seetlan  4  provides  tbat  a 
certificate  of  regiitratkm  must  be  revoked  If 
the  AdmlnistraUw  detennlnes  tliat  the 
owner  has  knowing  pennltted  the  aircraft 
to  be  used  to  transport  a  oontrblled  sub- 
stance, and  such  traasportaUoin  vitdates  or 
federal  law  or  Is  In  oonnecttoo  with  any  act 
prohlbtted  by  state  at  federal  law  rdattng  to 
oontiolled  substanoes  (otber  tban  simide 
pcaseaslon).  If  the  aberaft  owner  is  not  an 
Individual,  the  test  of  knowledge  is  that  a 
malraity  of  the  Indtvlduals  who  oontnd  tbe 
owner  or  are  involved  In  (onntaig  the  major 
policy  o(  tbe  owner  must  bave  the  required 
knowledge.  U  a  certlflcate  of  reglstratian  Is 
revoked  under  this  provision,  tbe  bolder  of 
tbe  oertlfleate  may  not  apply  for  any  other 
certificate  of  reglstratian  (or  five  yean.  Tbe 
five  years  may  be  reduced  to  not  leas  tban 
one  year  under  standards  similar  to  those 
described  tai  Section  S,  above.  Tbe  proce- 
dures requtared  tat  revoeatkm  are  tbe  same 
as  tbe  mooedures  described  \n  Section  2, 
above. 

Section  5.  Under  curtoit  aviation  law  a 
person  iriio  operates  an  alrcnft  without  an 
airman's  CCTtKleate  Is  subject  only  to  a  clvO 
poialty  of  $1,000.  even  If  tbe  aircraft  Is 
being  used  to  tran^wrt  controlled  sub- 
stances Olegally  (such  a  penon  of  course 
also  subject  to  tbe  noimal  drug  law  penal- 
ties). Section  5  provides  tbat  a  peracm  who 
knowlni^  acts  as  an  airman  without  a  cer- 
tificate In  connection  with  a  violation  of 
state  or  federal  controlled  substance  laws 
(other  tban  simple  poaseaskm)  shall  l>e  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  up  to  $35,000  and  Imprison- 
ment of  up  to  five  years. 

Section  6.  Under  current  law  a  person 
iMitig  (laudulent  versions  of  certificates  au- 
thortaed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  or  dis- 
playing false  aircraft  registration  marUngs 
Is  subject  to  a  fine  o(  up  to  $1,000  and  tan- 
prlsonment  o(  up  to  three  years.  Section  6 
adfto  to  tbe  o((a)ses  subject  to  these  crimi- 
nal poialtlM  tbe  o((enae  o(  selling  fraudu- 
lent certificates  or  pussteslng  these  certifi- 
cates with  the  Intent  to  use  than.  Tbe  Sec- 
tion (urtbtt  provides  tbat  if  the  prohibited 
acts  occur  with  intent  to  commit  any  act 
prohibited  by  state  or  federal  Uw  relating  to 
controlled  substances  (otber  than  simple 
possession)  the  offender  shall  be  subject  to 
a  ftaie  of  up  to  $35,000  and  bnprisonment  of 
m>  to  five  years.  Tbe  same  penalty  1>  provid- 
ed for  a  person  who  seUs  a  fraudulent  certif- 
icate with  the  knowledge  tbat  tbe  purchaser 
intends  to  use  tbe  certificate  In  connection 
with  any  act  prohibited  by  any  state  or  fed- 
eral Uw  reUtlng  to  controlled  substances 
(other  than  a  Uw  reUtlng  to  simple 
slon).« 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

ormwTOBK 

Dl  THE  HOUSI  or  RBPSBDriATIVn 

7h«rMtaK  F^bmarn  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
rare  piece  of  legislation  that  is  •daptr 
ed  so  qui^ly,  with  barely  a  month 
pairnlng  and  receiving  the  endorsement 
of  everytme  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 60,  4rtlri^""g  February  16.  1983. 
as  "Litbuanian  Indqtendence  Day," 
achieved  Just  that,  and  I  am  more 
than  pleased  that  it  passed  so  readily. 
This  is  a  day  for  commemoration  and 
reflection,  as  well  as  a  day  that  calls 
for  our  renewal  of  determination  that 
the  lithuanian  iteople  may  soon 
regain  the  indqiendence  and  freedom 
that  was  once  thdrs. 

For  more  ttian  a  century,  the  lith- 
uanian pe(H>le  suffered  under  foreign 
dranlnation,  trying  vainly  to  win  their 
iiulependcnce.  But  aa  °  February   16, 
1918,  Lithuania  was  able  to  do  Just 
that.  This  independence  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  German  occupation  during 
World  War  One,  but  thereafter  and 
for  the  next  20  years,  unta  1938,  the 
Lithuanian   people   were   free.   That 
■mull  nation  then  came  under  Soviet 
domination    during    the    course    of 
World  War  Two,  and  in  1940,  lithua- 
nia  was  dedued  a  constituent  republic 
of   the   UJSJSH.   Thereafter,   during 
World  War  Two,  Germany  occupied 
this  land  once  more,  for  another  4 
years,  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Since 
that   date,   Lithuania   has   remahied 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Lithuanian  language,  customs, 
newspapers,  and  Jotimals  no  longer 
flourish    as    they    once    did.    It   has 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
Lithuanians  to  siunrive  as  a  people,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  authorities  repress 
ethnic  identification.  But  we  here  in 
the  West  have  the  opportunity  to  cele- 
brate and  commemorate  this  day,  to 
keep  alive  their  dream  of  a  free  Lith- 
uania. This  we  do  to  remind  the  Soviet 
Union   that   the   will   of   its   people 
cannot  be  broken,  their  spirit  cannot 
be  altered.  Only  when  this  reality  be- 
comes so  glaring  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  ignored  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
will  we  see  any  change  in  their  poli- 
cies. It  is  up  to  us.  and  the  rest  of  the 
freedom  loving  peoples  of  this  world, 
to  continue  to  remind  the  oppressors 
of  the  rights  and  aspirations  of  the  op- 
pressed.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmokd). 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 
Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  Lord  of  truth  and 
righteousness  and  justice,  as  bills  are 
drafted  and  committees  respond,  grant 
grace  and  wisdom  to  Thy  servants  in 
the  Senate.  May  the  unity  of  the 
Nation  dominate  their  thinking.  Deliv- 
er from  parochialism  and  partisanship 
which  is  divisive.  May  we  take  serious- 
ly the  warning  in  George  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address,  "against  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of 
party  *  •  •  the  common  and  continual 
mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  the 
party  •  •  •"  its  tendency  to  "distract 
public  councils,  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration, agitate  the  community 
with  ill  found  jealousies  and  false 
alarms,  which  kindle  the  animosity  of 
one  party  toward  another  •  •  *." 

Grant.  O  God,  that  present  crises 
will  not  suffer  neglect  because  of  pre- 
occupation with  the  future  election. 
Free  the  Senators  from  every  spirit 
that  would  divide  and  demean  and  de- 
stroy. May  this  body  lead  the  Nation 
in  a  demonstration  of  unity,  national 
purpose,  justice,  and  love.  We  pray 
this  in  the  name  of  the  One  who  loved 
unconditionally,  inclusively  and  sacri- 
ficially.  Amen. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


For  more  than  20  years,  Ellis  "Bud" 
Meredith  has  represented  the  apparel 
industry  in  Washington.  Those  of  us 
who  are  fortunate  to  have  garment 
manufacturers  in  our  States  and  to 
have  worked  with  Bud  Meredith  can 
attest  to  how  well  he  represents  his  in- 
dustry. ^      ^ 

So  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  us  to 
learn  that  the  publication  "Associa- 
tion Trends,"  which  serves  not  only 
the  apparel  industry  but  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  industries  and  interests,  named 
Bud  Meredith  its  "1982  Association 
Executive  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  weU  deserved 
recognition.  In  1961,  Bud  came  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  relatively 
small  Southern  Garment  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  but  has  since  been  in- 
strumental in  expanding  that  organi- 
zation into  the  American  Apparel 
Klanufacturers  Association.  Bud  is 
now  president  of  the  association  which 
represents  the  manufacturers  of  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  garments  made 
in  this  country. 

I  am  most  pleased  for  Bud  and  his 
family,  and  send  to  them  my  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  for  such  a 
distinguished  recognition. 


THE  PATUXENT  WILDLIFE 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


ELLIS  "BUD"  MEREDITH  HON- 
ORED BY  APPAREL  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly a  good  friend  of  mine  and  I  am  cer- 
tain a  good  friend  of  many  in  this 
Chamber,  was  honored  by  his  chosen 
profession,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  moment  this  morning  to  con- 
gratulate him. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  imagine 
this:  Thousands  and  thousands  of  un- 
domesticated  and  protected  wilderness 
embraced  by  trails  and  trees  and 
ponds  and  lakes,  dedicated  to  uinder- 
standing,  researching  and  saving  some 
of  our  country's  most  important  spe- 
cies. ^        , 

One  might  guess  that  such  a  place 
was  a  land  of  the  past,  or  merely  a 
dream  for  the  future.  Or  one  might 
think  that  such  a  place  could  only 
exist  in  the  Western  part  of  these 
United  States.  One  would  probably  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  not  only  does 
such  a  place  exist,  but  that  it  Ues 
nearby,  outside  of  Laurel,  Md. 

I  am  speaking  of  course  about  the 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center, 
and  I  was  most  fortunate  to  have  vis- 
ited there  this  past  Monday.  One  of 
the  benefits  to  having  a  reputation  as 


an  avid  photographer  is  that  from 
time  to  time  you  are  the  recipient  of 
gracious  invitations  to  unusual  and 
spectacular  places.  Such  was  my  invi- 
tation to  visit  Patuxent,  because,  Pa- 
tuxent Is  spectacular. 

I  had  originally  thought  that  I 
would  travel  to  the  center,  take  my 
pictures  of  some  eagles  and  whatever, 
and  then  go  home.  But  as  I  learned 
more  about  the  center  from  my  hosts. 
Dr.  Russell  Hall,  the  acting  director  of 
the  center.  Dr.  James  Clayton,  a  lab 
investigator,  and  Dr.  James  Fleming,  a 
wildlife  biologist  at  the  center.  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  in  a  truly  unique  envi- 
ronment, and  that  I  would  go  home 
with  more  than  pictures. 

As  I  learned  about  the  efforts  of  the 
center,  I  began  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance that  such  a  program  can  have. 
The  whopping  cranes  that  reside  there 
are  being  protected  to  the  point  where 
the  research  program  Is  now  having  a 
substantial  impact  on  that  crane  popu- 
lation   in    the    United    States.    The 
Andean   condors,   are   being   studied 
with  the  hopes  that"  they  will  be  in- 
strumental  in   saving   this   country's 
largest  bird  in  danger  of  extinction, 
the  California  condor.  And  the  eagles. 
Our  national  symbol.  They  were  in 
life,  a  hundred  times  more  breathtak- 
ing than  on  television  or  in  a  book, 
and  despite  that  fact  that  they  did  not 
always    cooperate    with    my    picture 
taking,  I  was  able  to  witness  a  program 
which    is    providing    States    who    no 
longer  have  eagles,  with  eagles  of  their 
own.  This  program  Is  most  successful, 
and   there   Is  an   increasing  demand 
from  States  all  across  the  country  for 
the  eagles. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  state  that  the  future 
of  our  wildlife  programs  in  this  coun- 
try, depend,  to  a  large  degree,  on  pro- 
grams like  the  Patuxent  Research 
Center,  I  am  sure  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Watt  is  most  proud  of  this 
facility,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
funds  for  such  programs  are  in  high 
demand,  I  cannot  picture  a  better  use 
for  them. 

I  wish  to  commend  and  thank  once 
again,  Drs.  Hall,  Carpenter,  and  Flem- 


>  ThU  "buUet  •  symbol  identifie,  statcmena  or  inM^rtioa«  which  .re  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floo,. 
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ing  for  the^ 
taUty.   We 
have  their 
work,  and 
be  able  to 
center. 


time,  guidance  and  hospi- 

are   Indeed   fortunate   to 

knowledge  being  put  to 

tliey  are  indeed  fortunate  to 

vork  at  such  an  important 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


BAIER 
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the 


BYRD. 
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Mr. 

unanimous 
ognlsed  foi 
statement, 
a  ■  !?>%"<"" 
prejudice 
under  the 

The 
Prxsslxr) 
quest  of 

Mr 
the  right 
object,  I  tliink 
tlon. 

The  majority 
the  words 
without  prejudice 
Senator  to 
with  the  reading 
so  forth? 

Mr 

Mr.  BYRp 

Mr.  BAKfR 

The 
out  objectidn, 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  that  I  may  be  rec- 

the  purpose  of  making  a 

and,  perhaps,  propounding 

ops-consent  request  without 

the  rights  of  any  Senator 

of  the  Senate. 

OFFICER    (Mr. 
J!  there  objection  to  the  re- 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 
Mr.  President,  reserving 
object,  and  I  shall  not 
this  is  a  good  sugges- 


BAKill. 
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leader,  when  he  uses 

without  prejudice,"  means 

to  the  right  of  any 

object  to  the  dispensing 

of  the  Journal,  and 


PRESIDING 


Yes,  I  do. 
I  do  not  object. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


QUEST-i  SHIPPING 


CONSENT  RE- 
ACT OP  1983 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  having 
adjourned  >n  last  evening,  under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate 
after  the  p^yer  the  Journal  would  be 
read. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  then 
are  prescril  ed  in  rather  exact  detail  to 
follow  on  :  or  a  period  of  time  for  2 
hours  of  bisiness  of  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  logger  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs. 

In  a  monient,  I  intend  to  propoimd  a 
unanimous- consent  request  that  I  be 
lieve  may  qe  agreeable  to  all  parties.  I 
the  event  that  unanimous- 
consent  ag'eement  is  entered  into,  it 
would  be  I  ly  intention  to  ask  unani- 
mous conse  at  that  the  Journal  of  pro- 
the  Senate  be  approved  to 
)£k  then  that  there  be  a 
the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bu  siness. 

After  tha  t,  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Ser  ate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  thi  \  shipping  bill  once  again  if 
the  tinanii  lous-consent  agreement  is 
entered  int  >. 
If  that  a  (reement  is  entered  into,  I 
hat  the  shipping  bill  then 
woiild  be  li  id  before  the  Senate  as  the 
pending  bisiness  and  the  regular  pro- 
the  Senate  prescribed  by 
following  on  after  an  ad- 
of  the  Senate  would  be  dis- 
pensed wii  h,  having  agreed  to  the 
presentatic  n  of  the  bill  for  debate  and 
considerati  )n. 


ceedlngs  of 
date  and 
period  for 


ceedlngs  o: 
the  rules 
Joiumment 


Mr.  President,  as  we  aU  know,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  controversy 
about  the  shipping  bill,  and  I  suppose 
there  wiU  continue  to  be.  Indeed,  I 
have  had  extended  conversations  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  with  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  with  others  on 
this  subject,  and  I  wish  I  could  report 
that  all  the  problems  have  been 
worked  out,  but  they  have  not.  But  I 
think  we  may  have  worked  out  a  pro- 
cedure that  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Senate,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

So  let  me  put  this  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  approval  of  the  Journal  and  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  in 
length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  3  minutes  each. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the 
end  of  that  period  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  47,  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  which  is  Calendar  Order  No. 
13. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  motion  or  cloture  on  that 
measure  will  be  in  order  before  4  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  tomorrow. 

I  say  parenthetically  if  this  is  agreed 
to  it  would  be  my  intention  to  file  a 
motion  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  on  Thursday  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  on  Monday  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  waiv- 
ing the  mandatory  quorum  provisions 
of  rule  XXII,  a  vote  occur  pursuant  to 
the  cloture  motion  previously  filed  on 
the  bill.  That  is  the  end  of  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  I  wish  to  address 
myself  for  a  moment  as  to  the  parlia- 
mentary posture  at  the  present  point. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact 
that  on  a  motion  to  proceed  I  or  any 
other  Senator  would  be  in  a  position 
to  debate  the  issue  or  to  insist  upon 
the  Journal  being  read  after  a  quorum 
of  the  Senate  has  been  assembled  and 
determined  and  that  other  procedures 
of  a  parliamentary  nature  would  be 
available    to    me    or    to    any    other 


Member  of  the  Senate  for  the  purpose 
of  dragging  out  the  debate  and  at  one 
point  I  had  given  serious  thought  to 
following  that  procedure. 

But  I  have  concluded  that  we  should 
get  into  the  merits  of  this  measure  at 
an  early  point,  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  serious  concerns  about  the 
matter,  and  that  those  serious  con- 
cerns can  actually  only  be  addressed 
when  we  are  on  the  bill  itself  and  not 
on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

I  Imow  Senator  Strom  THxnuioin). 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  a  large  numlier  of 
amendments,  something  like  19  or  20 
amendments,  that  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed when  the  issue  is  before  the 
Senate. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  has  some  very  major  concerns 
about  the  legislation  in  its  entirety, 
and  is  prepared  to  debate  the  issue  on 
its  merits.  I  know  there  are  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  indicated  their  reserva- 
tions and  concerns. 

It  is  this  Senator's  view  that  merely 
seetcing  to  drag  out  the  time  and  to 
keep  the  Senate  from  getting  to  the 
measure  itself  would  not  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  Therefore,  I  have  indicated 
to  the  majority  leader  that  the  proce- 
dure he  has  outlined  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  with  a  clo- 
ture motion  to  be  filed  on  tomorrow 
and  a  vote  in  connection  with  that  clo- 
ture motion  to  be  on  Tuesday,  is  prob- 
ably satisfactory  to  this  Senator  and, 
therefore.  I  do  not  intend  to  object. 

But  lest  there  be  any  misunder- 
standing of  my  position,  my  opposition 
to  this  measure  is  no  less  strong  nor  do 
I  intend  to  by  this  action  in  any  way 
indicate  any  less  opposition  to  the 
measure  itself. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  my  own  re- 
quest, I  am  advised  on  this  side  that 
there  are  one  or  two  other  bases  for 
me  to  touch  on  timing  and,  perhaps, 
on  a  rnatter  of  substance,  so  on  behalf 
of  another  Senator,  I  am  going  to 
postpone  consideration  of  this  request 
and  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  WUl  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withhold  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  postponing  the  action 
on  the  request,  the  Senator  is  also  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  all  individuals 
under  the  rules. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  was  included  in  the  previ- 
ous request,  and  I  reiterate  that  as  my 
intention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  proceeded 
to  caU  the  roll,  .    .    »      w 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
briefly  at  this  point.     ^^^^^   _,.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment.  I  am  going  to  withdraw  my 
unanimous-consent  request  which  is 
pending  and  put  another  one  which 
will  provide  for  the  termination  of  the 
morning  hour,  and  I  will  renew  my 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  47,  which  will  be  debatable  in  the 
formulation  that  I  put. 
Mr.  President,  first  I  withdraw  my 

request  now  pending. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  that  right. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  rea- 
sons that  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention and  involve  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors in  a  commitment  off  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  my  intenUon.  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business,  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  recess  until  1:15  pjn. 
today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  are 

we  in  morning  business? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

Senator  is  correct. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  THE 
WEST  WAS  UNPREPARED  FOR 
HITLER'S  RISE  TO  POWER 


JOURNAL-LEADERSHIP  TIME- 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
be  approved  to  date. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  morning  hour  now  be  consid- 
ered as  having  expired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  be  inserted 
at  this  point. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr  President,  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  greater  than 
10  minutes  in  length  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  3 

minutes  each.  „„^-.„   «m+v. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Chair  not  be 
too  hasty?  ^^    ^. 

Mr  President,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsm 
in  the  Chamber,  and  I  believe  he  has 
business  to  transact  this  morning. 

Other  Senators  may  wish  to  speak.  I 
hope  that  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  wiu 
be  very  brief,  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  47.  which  I  intend  to 
make  as  soon  as  that  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 

need  for  my  time  under  the  stanmng 

order,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it 

back  or  yield  it  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  50 
years  ago  this  month,  Adolf  Hitler 
became  ChanceUor  of  the  Third 
Reich,  ushering  in  a  violent  reign  of 
totaUtarian  terror. 

Photographs  of  open  graves  stuffed 
with  emaciated  corpses  and  haunting 
tales  of  brutal  torture  remmd  the 
world  of  Hitler's  grim  legacy.  Yet,  we 
tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  1933. 
few  in  the  Western  world  realized  the 
significance  of  Hitler's  accession  to 
power.  Thousands  of  Germans 
marched  down  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to 
greet  Hitler,  the  man  who  would 
transform  Germany  into  a  savage  dic- 
tatorship and  home  of  mass  extermi- 
nation, while  people  in  the  Western 
democracies  were  tending  to  their  own 
domestic  problems,  too  busy  to  take 
notice  of  the  events  in  Germany. 

In  a  recent  New  York  Times  article, 
Gordon  A.  Craig  points  out  that,  whUe 
not  excusable,  this  lack  of  attention  to 
events  in  Germany  was  somewhat  un- 
derstandable. The  Western  democra- 
cies were  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
worst  depressions  in  modem  history, 
and  the  urgency  of  their  domestic  eco- 
nomic   problems    left   little    time    or 
energy  for  interest  in  foreign  affairs. 
Great  Britain  had  3  million  workers 
unemployed  in  1933.  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  being  criticized  for  its  inabil- 
ity to  formulate  an  economic  recovery 
plan.  In  Prance.  Leon  Blum's  Social- 
ists, and  the  Radicals  led  by  Eduoard 
Herriot.  were  at  odds  about  how  to 
deal  with  the  Depression,  and  national 
attention  in  the  United  States  was  fo- 
cused upon  what  the  newly  elected 
President  might  do  to  reUeve  the  eco- 
nomic malaise. 

Although  there  were  some  percep- 
tive observers,  the  popular  view  in  the 
British  and  French  press  in  1933  was 
that  Hitler  and  his  party  should  not 
be  taken  seriously. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Berlin  had 
Uttle  understanding  of  the  ideology 
and  objectives  of  the  Nazi  Party,  and 
the  U.S.  Government  was  no  better 
prepared  than  the  British  and  French 


to  appreciate  the  manlng  of  HlUer-s 
ascension  to  power.  One  cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  the  ensuing  tragedies 
could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
Western  democracies  had  understood 
the  significance  of  the  events  in  1933. 
or  if  they  had  been  prepared  with  a 
mechanism  for  punishment  of  perpe- 
trators of  genocide,  like  Hitler. 

My  purpose  today  Is  not  to  point  an 
accusing   finger   at   any   country   for 
their  lack  of  preparedness  in  1933,  nor 
is  it  my  intention  to  teU  tales  of  past 
atrocities,  for  this  has  already  been 
done   by   others   at   great   length.   I 
would,  however,  like  to  ask  the  f oUow- 
Ing  question:  Is  the  United  Stotes  any 
more  prepared  in  1983  than  we  were  in 
1933  to  react  to  the  threat  of  geno- 
cide? I  am  afraid  that  the  answer  is 
no.  because  the  United  States  still  has 
no  effective  and  legitimate  means  to 
punish  genocide  offenders.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention,  a  treaty  which  out- 
laws the  extermination  or  intent  to  ex- 
terminate any  racial,  ethnic,  national, 
or  religious  group,  has  still  not  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Given  our  abhorrence  at  the  events 
in  Nazi  Germany,  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  this  country  would  fail  to 
ratify  a  treaty  making  genocide  a 
crime  under  international  law.  Yet.  we 
stand  alone  among  the  developed  na- 
tions in  our  refusal  to  become  a  party 
to  this  treaty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  immediately  and 
participate  in  the  international  effort 
to  condemn  and  punish  those  who 
commit  the  heinous  crime  of  genocide. 


WHY    NOT    STOP    NEW    RUSSIAN 
ICBM    BY    AGREEING    NOT    TO 
BUILD    MX    IP    THEY    DO    NOT 
BUILD  THEIR  NEW  ICBM? 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President. 
Jeremy  Stone,  executive  director  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
has  made  a  very  timely  proposal  to 
begin  a  dramatic  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Stone  proposes  that  we  call 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  flight  test- 
ing and  end  their  plans  to  produce 
their    new    intercontinental    ballistic 
missUe.  In  return,  we  would  agree  not 
to  proceed  with  our  MX— or  any  other 
new  intercontinental  missUe— pending 
negotiations  on  reductions. 

Stone  points  out  that  the  SALT  II 
treaty,  which  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  observe 
as  long  as  the  other  side  does  not  vio- 
late it,  permits  both  sides  to  build  one 
new  light  ICBM.  Both  the  new  Soviet 
ICBM  and  our  MX  fit  within  this 
SALT  II  definition.  By  agreeing  not  to 
go  ahead  with  the  MX  if  the  U.S.S.R. . 
does  not  proceed  with  its  new  ICBM, 
we  save  the  immense  cost  of  the  MX 
and  lose  nothing  in  our  nuclear  com- 
petitive position  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
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(By  Jeremy  J.  Stone) 
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matter,  both  aldea  should  be  banning  new 
types  of  sea-baaed  ml^^iles.) 

As  thing!  stand,  unlea^  the  commission  in- 
tervenes, America  is  about  to  repeat  its  mis- 
take of  the  late  IMO's  when,  intent  on  keep- 
ing negotiating  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  pushed  forward  so  vigorously  with 
a  program  to  place  multiple  warheads  on  in- 
dividual missiles  as  to  make  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  multiple  warheads  unnegotlable.  The 
Soviet  multiple-warhead  program  followed 
and  made  our  ICBM's  vulnerable.  We  are 
now  suffering,  predictably,  from  that  error. 

America  does  not.  in  fact,  really  need  any 
new  ICBM  at  all.  In  a  rational  world,  we 
would  finesse  the  Soviet  ICBM  buildup  by 
unilaterally  reducing  our  emphasis,  within 
our  overall  strategic  forces,  on  vulnerable 
land-based  missiles.  We  would  simply  leave 
the  Russians  with  ever  more  vulnerable 
ICBM's  and  shift  our  emphasis  to  air  and 
sea— as,  indeed,  we  already  have.  Nothing 
more  Is  needed. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  defense 
commtmity  has  begun  to  put  great  emphasis 
on  appearances.  It  seems  more  concerned 
with  an  absurdity— who  has  missiles  with 
larger  diameter— than  with  real  military  ef- 
fectiveness. Accordingly,  bilateral  disarma- 
ment would  permit  our  military  leadership 
to  accept  less  emphasis  on  ICBM's  without 
loss  of  face. 

Those  opposing  new  ICBM's  also  need  a 
bilateral  solution.  We  may  be  able  to  kiU 
the  MX  outright— as  it  deserves  to  be 
killed— but,  assuming  a  continuation  of  the 
Soviet  ICHM  buildup.  Congress  will  eventu- 
ally fund  a  new  ICBM— if  not  the  MX,  then 
an  IC^M  with  a  single  warhead,  which  is  al- 
ready under  consideration. 

These  are  the  reasons  political  as  much  as 
military,  why  all  sides  of  this  debate  need 
arms  control.  The  place  to  start  is  by  plug- 
ging the  loophole  in  SALT  II  that  permits 
each  side  to  build  one  new  ICBM. 


DISAPPROVING  DEFERRAL  OF 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AD- 
MINISTRATION FUNDS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  some  developments 
with  regard  to  Senate  Resolution  49. 
This  xesolution,  when  approved,  will 
disapprove  the  deferrsd  of  $181,900,000 
in  funds  available  to  the  Ekx)nomic  De- 
velopment Administration.  The  admin- 
istration proposed  the  deferral  of 
these  funds  in  order  to  make  them 
available  for  transfer  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  pay  off  the 
extraordinary  amoimt  of  defaults  on 
SABA'S  guaranteed  loans. 

A  total  of  28  of  my  colleagues  Joined 
me  when  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 49  on  February  2.  Last  week,  nine 
additional  cosponsors  were  added.  I 
ask  that  seven  more  of  my  colleagues 
now  be  added  as  cosponsors,  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bkmtskn,  Bfr. 
Long,  Mr.  Glemit,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  Mr.  Biden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  aU 
told,  we  have  45  Senators  now  on 
Senate  Resolution  49  of  which  10  are 
Republicans,  so  this  is  a  bipartisan  re- 
sponse to  a  misguided  move  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  am  grateful  for  those 


who  have  Joined  me  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 49,  and  their  leadership  in  this  en- 
deavor is  most  appreciated  by  those 
struggling  to  maintain  the  economies 
of  areas  devastated  by  the  national 
economic  sittiation. 

Last  week  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judici- 
ary and  Related  Agencies  appropria- 
tions, on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  almost  unanimously 
endorsed  Senate  Resolution  49  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (BCr. 
Laxalt)  opposes  Senate  Resolution  49. 
but  my  good  friend  is  a  fair  man  and 
expeditiously  moved  the  resolution 
along.  We  appreciate  his  cooperaton 
and  will  be  working  to  persuade  him  of 
the  value  of  this  proven  program. 

tSx.  President,  I  ask  that  our  chair- 
man's letter  trailing  the  subconunittee 
on  Senate  Resolution  49  as  well  as  his 
letter  to  Chairman  Hattielo  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  completion  of 
my  remarks. 

This  has  been  good  progress  and  I 
urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
schedule  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
to  report  out  Senate  Resolution  49. 
The  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
subcommittee,  plus  the  fact  that  20  of 
the  29  members  of  the  committee  are 
now  sponsoring  the  resolution  makes 
me  confident  of  the  committee's  ap- 
proval. We  need  to  get  it  reported  out 
so  the  full  Senate  can  address  this 
issue.  I  am  also  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  that  this  is  no  time 
to  scuttle  a  proven  economic  develop- 
ment program,  and  will  want  to  over- 
turn the  deferral  and  get  this  modest 
amount  moving  into  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  wrong  in  its  efforts  to  termi- 
nate the  EDA.  Certainly  the  program 
could  be  improved,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  administration  is  not 
building  on  the  nearly  20  years  of 
EDA  to  strengthen  the  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  com- 
plains that  virtually  the  entire  coun- 
try is  eligible  for  EDA  assistance.  That 
is  true,  but  he  can  establish  priorities. 
In  its  early  days,  the  EDA  operated  on 
a  "worst  first"  strategy  whereby  the 
f  imds  went  to  the  areas  with  the  high- 
est imemployment  on  lowest  income 
levels.  That  was  followed  by  an  em- 
phasis on  growth  centers.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  the  power  to  be 
a  virtual  czar  over  economic  develop- 
ment. It  is  beyond  me  why  he  is  reluc- 
tant to  use  it,  particiilarly  as  we  view 
the  present  effort  to  formulate  a  jobs 
bill.  There  are  projects  ready  for  fi- 
nancing. The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Development 
authorized  the  processing  of 
$31,483,041  in  projects  on  December 
17, 1982.  Only  a  small  amount  of  those 
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projects  have  been  approved.  Given 
the  administration's  opposition  to  the 
program,  the  authorised  projects  have 
to  be  good  ones.  We  need  to  get  Senate 
Resolution  49  up  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  then  the  Senate,  and  get  EDA 
back  to  work  getting  the  country  back 
to  work.  ,  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sehatb. 
CoMKimx  OH  AppmonuATioiw. 
Wathington,  D.C.,  February  14. 1983. 
DcAK  CoLLEAOur  The  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,   Justice.   State,    the   Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  has  received  Senate 
Resolution  49,  disapproving  deferral  D83-43, 
relating  to  Economic  Development  Assist- 
ance Programs.  The  deferral  involves  $181.9 
million  of  the  $198.5  million  in  granU  ap- 
proved  in   the   continuing   resolution   for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

While  I  am  inclined  to  support  the  defer- 
ral   and  wUl  oppose  the  resolution,  I  am 
aware  that  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee 
are  co-sponsors  of  S.  Res.  49.  Therefore,  I 
am  circulating  this  letter  to  secure  your  ap- 
proval of  reporting  the  resolution  favorably 
to  the  fuU  Appropriations  Committee.  Your 
signature  wUl  be  taken  as  an  affirmative 
vote  for  this  action. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Paul  Laxalt.  Chairman,  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, SUte.  and  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee;    Ted     Stevens;     LoweU     P. 
Weicker,  Jr.;  Warren  Rudman;  Mark 
O   Hatfield;  Arlen  Specter,  Ernest  P. 
HoUings;   Daniel   K.    Inouye;   Dennis 
DeConcini;  Dale  Bumpers;  Thomas  P. 
Eagleton. 

VJS.  SniATi, 
Comamz  on  Apfkopriatioiis, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  14. 1983. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  HATFittD, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropnationa. 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  B.C. 

DEAR  Mark,  I  am  writing  to  inform  you 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Jus- 
Uce  SUte.  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies having  considered  S.  Res.  49,  disapprov- 
ing deferral  D83-43,  does  favorably  report 
this  resolution  to  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee. 
With  best  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Pattl  Laxalt, 

Chairman,    Commerce,    Justice,    State. 

and  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ALABAMA  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STA-nON 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  today  In 
recognition  of  a  very  significant  mUe- 
stone  being  observed  today  by  one  of 
the  fine  universities  in  my  State. 
Auburn  University.  Today.  February 
23  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
toblishment  of  the  Alabama  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  the  agency 
charged  by  law  with  providing  the  sci- 
entific research  support  for  Alabama  s 
agricultural  and  forestry  industries. 


It    is    entirely     tLppropriate    that 
Auburn  faculty  and  friends  pause  to 
observe  this  occasion,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  contributions  made  diuing  the  ex- 
periment station's  100-year  history.  Al- 
though agriculture  has  been  the  direct 
beneficiary  of  most  of  this  research, 
all  citizens  of  Alabama  have  benefited. 
This     centennial      celebration      at 
Auburn  University  also  calls  attention 
to   the   importance   of   the   Nation's 
land-grant  college  system,  particularly 
the  agricultural  research  arm.  This  na- 
tionwide agricultural  research  system 
represents     one     of     the     greatest 
strengths  of  this  Nation,  making  possi- 
ble our  unparalleled  farm  productivity 
that  iB  certainly  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Members  of  the  Alabama  Legislature 
who  passed  the  February  23.  1883,  act 
creating  the  Alabama  Experiment  Sta- 
tion were  concerned  about  the  well- 
being  of  their  people,  and  saw  the 
need  for  improving  the  State's  major 
industry,  agriculture.  Their  decision  to 
establish   a   research   station   at   the 
State's  land-grant  college  at  Auburn 
put  into  motion  a  movement  that  has 
served  the  people  well  for  100  yews 
and  promises  even  greater  service  in 
thefutiu-e. 

From  that  beginning  in  1883  when 
the  professional  staff  Included  the  di- 
rector and  one  other  scientist,  the  ex- 
periment sUtion  has  grown  to  a  major 
research  facUity.  Today  there  are 
some  200  scientists  and  500  support 
workers  conducting  hundreds  of  re- 
search projects  dealing  with  all  as- 
pects of  agriculture  and  forestry  on 
21.000  acres  of  land  at  23  Alabama  lo- 
cations. 

Although  financial  support  was  ex- 
tremely modest  in  those  early  years, 
researchers  fovmd  ways  to  attack  and 
solve  Important  problems  of  the  day. 
Today's  inflated  costs  of  research  are 
limiting  factors,  but  available  funds 
are  being  used  to  attack  most  serious 
problems  facing  farmers  under  the 
current  cost-price  squeeze  situation. 
Such  research  holds  out  the  major 
hope  for  overcoming  today's  depressed 
farming  situation  that  is  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural Industry. 

Work  of  the  Alabama  Experiment 
Station  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
quality  and  enjoyment  of  life  in  both 
rural  and  urban  settings  in  Alabama. 
Water  quality,  fishing  and  hunting  re- 
sources, recreational  opportunities, 
and  resource  conservation  are  all  areas 
in  which  experiment  staUon  research 
plays  a  vital  role. 

In  today's  technological  age,  the  sur- 
vival of  civilization  as  we  know  it  is  de- 
pendent on  our  accumulated  knowl- 
edge base.  Much  of  the  research  being 
done  at  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions around  the  Nation,  like  the  one 
at  Auburn,  is  helping  to  mamtaln  wi 
up-to-date  knowledge  base  that  will 
assure  the  Nation  a  bright  future. 


The  men  and  women  who  have 
served  the  Alabama  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge for  100  years.  Present  research- 
ers and  those  who  will  follow  can  be 
counted  on  to  meet  the  new  chaUenges 
that  will  come  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pride 
in  their  worii  that  I  commend  the 
workers,  past,  present,  and  future, 
who  have  made  the  contributions  for 
which  the  Aiplcultural  Experiment 
Station  is  known,  and  I  know  that  all 
of  you  Join  me  in  wishing  them  a  very 
happy  100th  anniversary. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  February  1983  issue  of 
the  publication  Highlights  of  Agricul- 
tural Research  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  _^^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RxTLEcnoMS  or  A  Ckbtort  of  SiRVica 
On  February  23.  1983  the  Alabama  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  SUtion  completes  100 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Alabama. 
This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  review  our  ac- 
complishments, take  stock  of  our  current 
sUtus,  and  consider  the  direction  for  the 
future. 

Prom  exceedingly  humble  begirmings  that 
included  only  a  couple  of  staff  members  and 
a  few  acres  of  land  designated  for  research, 
the  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  SU- 
tion has  grown  into  a  major  center  of  re- 
search. It  reaches  into  all  parts  of  the  SUte 
and  touches  the  lives  of  all  ite  citizens. 
Todry  we  celebrate  our  100th  birthday,  the 
Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion 
employs  over  200  agricultural  scientists  and 
almost  500  support  personnel.  They  work  on 
more  than  300  research  projects.  UteraUy 
thousands  of  individual  experimenU  are 
conducted  annually  in  the  search  for  an- 
swers to  an  assortment  of  problems  that 
affect  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  this  SUte. 
Experiment*  are  conducted  at  the  main  re- 
search sutlons  at  Auburn  and  Shorter  and 
at  21  other  sites  around  the  SUte  on  21,000 

The  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment 
SUtion  was  created  by  a  sUte  legisUture 
that  was  concerned  about  the  well-being  of 
iU  people  and  the  success  of  the  SUte's  pri- 
mary Industry,  agriculture.  The  leglslatore. 
in  their  honest  quest  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  the  people  of  Alabama,  exhibited  great 
wisdom  and  far-reaching  vision.  During  the 
intervening  years,  every  legislator  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  that  first  com- 
mitment to  the  SUtes  agricultural  and 
forest  Industries  by  supporting  the  Alabama 
Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  mission  of  the 
Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  SUtion 
has  been  clear:  to  conduct  scientific  re- 
search that  will  enhance  the  esUblishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  effec- 
tive agricultural  industry  In  the  SUte.  Over 
the  years,  we  have  refined,  added  to.  and  ex- 
panded our  mission  to  include  basic  re- 
search, which  affects  aU  of  agriculture  and 
forestry.  In  more  recent  years,  we  have 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  protecting  our 
soil  and  water  resources  and  on  improving 
the  quality  of  oiu-  environment. 

Because  of  the  breadth  of  our  research 
programs,  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
define  the  total  impact  of  the  Alabama  Ag- 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Bir.  President,  he 
who  has  the  gifts  of  wit  and  humor 
can  often  do  more  to  advance  a  serious 
cause  than  20  people  producing  an  en- 
cyclopedia on  a  subject.  When,  on  par- 
ticularly happy  occasions,  two  gifted 
people  combine  their  wit  and  humor 
to  puncture  some  especially  stubborn 
myth  and  thereby  cast  fresh  light  on 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  we  have 
reason  to  rejoice.  And  rejoice  I  did 
when  I  read  of  AFL-CIO  president 
L>ane  KirUand's  proposal  for  "The 
Free  Trade.  Anti-Protection  and  Anti- 
Hypocrisy  Act"  in  George  Will's  Feb- 
ruary 13  colimm  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

What  Kirkland  presents  so  vividly, 
and  what  Will  condenses  so  brilliantly. 
I  would  not  dream  of  synopsizing.  The 
column  is  brief  and  speaks  to  the  issue 
of  trade  with  a  cogency  and  feel  that 
other  conunentators  on  the  subject 
have  seldom  if  ever  been  able  to 
match. 

Let  me  Just  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  subject  being  treated  is  deadly  se- 
rious. For  the  better  part  of  a  genera- 
tion, successive  administrations  have 
closed  their  eyes  to  what  has  been 
happening  in  international  trade. 
Meanwhile,  other  countries  have  come 
with  strategies  and  tea  work  and  built 
for  themselves  tremendous  competi- 
tive advantage,  picking  off  vital  Ameri- 
can industries  in  the  process.  The 
damage  has  been  so  far  reaching  that 
now  the  very  economic  survival  of  our 
coimtry  is  in  question. 

We  must  understand  how  the  field 
of  play  has  changed,  and  we  must  dis- 
abuse ourselves  of  outdated  notions 
which  blind  us  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  reason  the  world  has 
moved  farther  away  from  the  ideal  of 
free  trade  is  that  other  nations  have 
made  a  mockery  of  it,  and  we  have  re- 
fused to  call  them  on  their  abuses. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  heavy  where 
Lane  Kirkland  and  George  WiU  are 
light.  My  punxffie  in  rising,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  to  ask  that  this  clearheaded 
column  be  included  in  today's  edition 
of  the  Record.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues with  enthusiasm,  and  I  con- 
gratulate both  my  friends  who  made 
the  piece  possible.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  column  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TRX  FRZEST  TitAOK  Is  IN  Htpocrist 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Irena  Klrkland's  husband  (we  who  know 
them  both  think  of  Liane  that  way)  is  head 
of  the  AFL-<:;iO,  but  someone  has  to  be.  He 
also  is  author  of  an  instructively  amusing 
legislative  pro|}osal.  It  deserves  to  become 
law,  but  wUl  not  because  It  violates  Wash- 
ington's law  of  gravity,  which  is  that  only 
heavy  things  rise. 

Kirkland  proposes  "The  Free  Trade.  Anti- 
Protection  and  Anti-Hypocrisy  Act."  Weary 


;M-A    t.  '*• 


of  ploua  praise  of  free  trade  from  pe(H>le 
who  know  that  free  trade  la  tncrwaalngly  a 
Action.  Kirkland  aaya:  free  trade  la  wonder- 
ful and  it  would  be  nice  if  we  had  some.  So 
his  bill  begins:  Whereas  certain  praettoes 
diatort  the  free  flow  of  omnmerce  and  di- 
minish the  wealth  of  nationa.  deprive  cua- 
tomers  of  the  beneflta  of  cmnparatlve  ad- 
vantage, and  are  contrary  to  national  policy, 
therefore: 

It  shall  be  illegal  for  any  American  to 
engage  in  a  transaction  involving  a  product 
of  which  any  portion  Is  required  to  be  man- 
ufactured abroad  because  of  the  existence 
in  another  country  of  a  domestic-content 
statute. 

(That  would  pertain  to  producta  from  30 
or  so  countries.) 

It  shall  be  Illegal  to  engage  in  a  barter 
transaction  with  a  state  trading  monopoly. 

(Kirkland  calls  this  "the  Donald  Kendall 
and  Armand  Hammer  clause"  because  of 
Pepsico's  and  Occidental's  deals  with  the 
Kremlin.) 

It  shall  be  illegal  to  engage  in  a  transac- 
tion Involving  any  product  for  which  any 
part  of  the  price  or  terms  Is  subsidized  by 
the  state. 

(This  would  concern  countless  products, 
including  farm  and  certain  other  producta 
from  this  cotmtry.) 

It  shall  be  illegal  to  engage  in  any  transac- 
tion involving  a  commodity  the  price  or 
supply  of  which  is  controlled  by  an  interna- 
tional cartel. 

(That  is,  OPEC  since  1973.  Before  1973, 
OPEC's  role  was  played  by  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission.) 

It  shall  be  illegal  to  engage  in  any  transac- 
tion Involving  the  use  of  a  currency  of 
which  the  exchange  rate  Is  manipulated  by 
the  state. 

(The  yen,  for  one.) 

No  n.S.  revenues  shall  be  paid  to  any 
International  organization  which,  as  a  con- 
dition of  giving  aid  to  any  country,  requires 
the  country  to  engage  in  protectionist  poli- 
cies. 

'(The  International  Monetary  Fund  fre- 
quently requires  recipient  nations  to  pro- 
mote exports  and  impede  Importa.) 

To  combat  word  pollution,  Klrkland's  bill 
would  set  terminological  standards.  For  ex- 
ample, "free-trade  zones"  (locations  where 
goods  are  produced  under  a  restriction  that 
none  can  be  sold  in  the  country  where  the 
"free-trade  zone"  Is  located)  shall  be  known 
as  "protectionist  zones." 

The  bill's  enforcement  provisions,  Kirk- 
land sajrs.  Incorporate  the  assumption  of 
many  free  traders  that  human  values  and 
rights  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  relevant  in 
determining  the  flow  of  commerce— "that 
tOl  values  are  fungible."  Therefore:  any  pun- 
ishment practiced  by  any  trading  nation 
shall  be  available  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Kirkland  statute. 

So,  a  first  offender's  right  hand  shall  be 
severed  at  the  wrist.  For  the  second  offense, 
he  shall  receive  five  years  at  hard  labor  at 
the  prevailing  wage  in  a  Mexican  asbestos 
plant.  For  a  third  offense,  he  shall  be  sent— 
after  a  treaty  arranges  this  with  Kendall's 
and  Hammer's  trading  partners  in  Moscow— 
for  10  years  in  the  Qulag. 

Finally:  any  person  who  advocates  or  en- 
gages in  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  statute,  and  who  is  thereafter  appre- 
hended in  the  act  of  tnaklng  a  free-trade 
speech  to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
to  the  Aspen  Institute,  to  Bllderberg,  to 
Dltchley,  or  to  any  other  such  forum,  shall 
have  his  tongue  extracted  by  heated  tongs. 


The  bill  ia  Klrkland'a  way  of  underscoring 
thla  truth:  mercantHlam,  not  free  trade,  la 
inereaaingly  tbe  prevailing  practice  In  the 
world.  Kirkland  favois  national  self-aaser- 
Uon  In  aelf-defenae.  Recently  the  Japaneae 
ambaaaador  aaked  Kirkland  if  he  objected 
to  any  of  Japan's  commercial  practices. 
Kirkland  answered:  no.  I  object  to  my  gov- 
ernment's not  fighting  back  by  doing  like- 

wise. 

Robust  nationalism  Is  a  Kirkland  family 
tradiUon.  Which  brings  me  to  Irena. 

At  a  dinner  party  at  the  time  of  the 
debate  about  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 
Lane,  who  was  for  them,  got  into  an  amiable 
but  vigorous  argument  with  Irena,  who  op- 
posed them.  Irena,  who  Is  from  Czechoslova- 
kia and  a  survivor  of  Auschwiz,  had  received 
American  citizenship  just  a  few  years  e^U- 
er  She  exclaimed  to  Lane:  "You've  had  the 
canal  aU  your  life.  I've  only  had  it  for  a  few 

'^^ound  folks,  these  Klrklands-the  one 
from  Prague  and  her  consort  from  Camden, 
S  C  Nationalism  is  another  supposed  anach- 
ronism whose  time  has  come  'round  again. 


S  530— EDUCATION  FOR 
ECONOMIC  SECURITY  ACT 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
recently  introduced  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act,  which  provides 
up  to  $400  million  annuaUy  to  educa- 
tion institutions  to  upgrade  education 
in  mathematics,  science,  computer  in- 
struction, foreign  languages  and  voca- 
tional education. 

Funding  would  be  provided  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  voca- 
tional and  technical  centers  and  col- 
leges and  universities  based  upon  a 
formula  tied  to  each  State's  school  age 
population.  Recipients  of  the  grant 
would  be  given  broad  discretion  on 
how  the  funds  would  be  spent.  Leaving 
administrative  authority  with  the 
States,  the  schools  and  the  coUeges 
preserve  the  tradition  of  local  flexibil- 
ity to  tailor  programs  to  local  needs. 

The  legislation  requires  that  over  40 
percent  of  the  funds  must  go  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  with 
fimding  speclficaUy  earmarked  for  de- 
velopment of  instructional  programs, 
model  programs,  foreign  langua«e 
teaching  and  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment. Over  20  percent  of  the  funds 
must  go  for  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  new  and 
emerging  technologies,  with  the  re- 
maining funds  for  institutions  of 
higher  education,  primarily  for  teach- 
er training  and  retraining. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  some  people 
doubt  that  we  can  afford  a  new  multi- 
million  dollar  education  program  in 
these  times  of  fiscal  austerity.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  the  real  question  is 
whether  we  can  afford  to  forgo  this 
kind  of  legislation  and  stiU  address  the 
chaUenges  confronting  us.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  to  this  question  is 

Mr'.  President,  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves:  .  ,, 

Mathematics  SAT  scores  have  fallen 
from  an  average  of  502  in  1963  to  466 


in  1980.  That  is  hardly  surprising 
when  you  consider  that  only  one-third 
of  our  high  schools  offer  more  than  1 
year  of  math  or  science,  and  at  least 
one-half  of  aU  our  high  school  stu- 
dents now  take  no  math  beyond  alge- 
bra and  no  more  than  1  year  of  sci- 
ence. In  addition,  our  foreign  language 
proficiency  has  dramatically  declined; 
there  has  occurred  over  the  past  15 
years  a  40-percent  decline  in  high 
school  credits  awarded  for  foreign  lan- 
guage study. 

Nationwide,  22  percent  of  the  high 
school  mathematics  teaching  posts  are 
vacant,  and  26  percent  of  the  occupied 
posts  are  fUled  by  uncertified  or  tem- 
porarily certified  people.  A  study  by 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation reveals  a  77-percent  drop  in  the 
number  of  secondary  school  math 
teachers  being  trained  and  a  65-per- 
cent decline  in  science  teachers. 

Less  than  one-third  of  all  freshmen 
entering  college  in  New  Jersey  are 
fully  proficient  in  basic  verbal  and 
arithmetic  skills,  and  only  about  10 
percent  are  fully  proficient  in  elemen- 
tary algebra. 

And  the  problems  are  not  only  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level; 
recent  studies  show  that  only  one- 
sixth  of  our  college  graduates  majored 
in  math,  sciences,  and  engineering.  In 
Japan,  more  than  a  quarter  do  so;  m 
West  Germany,  more  than  a  third; 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  over  a  half. 

Mr.  President,  our  economy  is 
changing  rapidly.  Increasingly  our 
economy  is  fueled  by  information 
processing,  high  technology,  and  inter- 
national trade.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  projects  by  1990  a  40-percent 
rise  in  demand  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  a  50-percent  increase  in  the 
computer  field.  Our  country  needs  a 
highly  skilled  labor  force  capable  of 
filling  these  jobs,  and  the  best  way  for 
us  to  meet  this  need  is  through  a 
major  increase  in  our  investment  in 
educating  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  component  or 
this  legislation  is  aimed  at  correcting 
these  deficiencies  by  upgrading  the 
Nation's  teacher  stock.  The  legislation 
will  help  us  in  three  key  areas:  First, 
training  more  new  teachers  in  math, 
science,  computer  learning  and  foreign 
languages.  Second,  retraining  teachers 
from  other  disciplines  to  help  fill  the 
gap.  And  third,  retaining  the  current 
supply  of  teachers  through  inservice 
training  and  the  development  of  new 
instructional  techniques. 

Mr  President,  our  economic  security 
depends  upon  the  education  of  our 
people.  In  order  to  effectively  compete 
internationally,  the  American  work 
force  must  be  second  to  none.  Present- 
ly in  many  fields,  our  edge  is  sUpping, 
arid  our  educational  Institutions 
simply  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  pace  of  technological  change. 
We  need  to  help  our  educational  insti- 


tutions adi4>t  to  theae  changes  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  grow  as  a  nation. 

In  summary.  Mr.  PresidHit.  our 
schools  and  colleges  must  more  effec- 
tively train  students  for  the  new  Job 
demands  of  the  1980*8.  We  need  to 
strengthen  our  present  instructional 
programs  and  improve  teacher  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  to  help 
fill  the  «vp&.  This  legislation  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  for  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  S.  530.  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 


s.  530 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemble.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  for  Econom- 
ic Security  Act". 

sTATmnrr  of  pospoaa 

Sbc.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
make  financial  assistance  available  to  States 
to  improve  Instruction  and  learning  in 
mathematics,  science,  computer  technology, 
foreign  languages,  and  vocational  education 
and  thereby  contribute  to  strengthening  the 
economic  security  of  the  United  States. 
OErnfiTioNS 

Ssc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chlel 
executive  of  any  State. 

(2)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate.  (B)  U  legally  author- 
ized within  such  State  to  provide  a  program 
of  education  beyond  secondary  education. 
(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelors  degree  or  pro- 
vides  not   less   than   a   two-year   program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree.  (D)  Is  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit Institution,  and  (E)  Is  accredited  by  a 
natlonaUy  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  or  if  not  so  accredited,  (i)  is  an 
institution  with  respect  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  that  there  is  satisfac- 
tory assurance,  considering  the  resources 
avaUabie  to  the  Institution,  the  period  or 
time   if  any,  during  which  It  has  operated, 
the  effort  It  is  making  to  meet  accreditation 
standards,  and  the  purpose  for  which  tius 
determination  is  being  made,  that  the  insti- 
tution wiU  meet  the  accreditation  standards 
of  such  an  agency  or  aasociaUon  ^Uito  a 
reasonable  time,  or  (U)  is  an  InsUtuUon 
whose  credits  are  accepted,  or  transfer,  oy 
not  less  than  three  Institutions  which  are  ao 
accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
transferred  from  an  Institution  so  accredit- 
ed   Such   term   also   Includes   any   school 
wlilch  provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  pro- 
gram of  training  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion   and    which    meeta    the    provision    of 
clauses  (A).  (B),  (D).  and  (E).  Such  term  also 
includes  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  educa- 
tional institution  In  any  State  which.  In  lieu 
or  the  requirement  In  clause  (A),  admits  as 
regular  studente  persons  who  are  beyond 
the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  In 
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AOTBORIZXD 

Secretary  is  authorized  to 
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this  Act  for  each  fiscal 

shall  allot  to  each  SUte 

whl4h  bean  the  same  ratio  to 


the  amount  so  appropriated  as  the  number 
of  chQdren  aged  S  to  17,  inclusive,  in  the 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  children 
in  all  States,  except  that  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive leas  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  imder  section  4(b)  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Ouam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  The  number  of  children  aged  S  to  17, 
inclusive,  in  the  State  and  in  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  Act  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  that  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  those 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  stun  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  State  needs  and  will  t)e  able  to  use  for 
that  year:  and  the  total  of  those  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  l>e  deemed  a  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
this  sut>section  amounts  equal  to  not  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  such  year  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  among  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  Act.  In  addition  for  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  from  such  amount  to— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
amounts  necessary  for  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act  for  children  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  amounts 
necessary  for  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  children  in  overseas  dependent 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  terms  upon  which  payments  for  such 
purposes  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  determined  by  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

IR-STATX  APPORTIOmfKIfT 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Sixty-five  per  centum  of  each 
State's  allotment  under  section  5  of  this  Act 
shall  l>e  used  for  elementary  and  secondary 
and  vocational  education  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7. 

(b)  Thirty-five  per'centimi  of  each  State's 
allotment  under  section  5  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  higher  education  programs  in 
accordance  with  section  8. 

KLKMXNTART,  SBCOIfDART,  AMO  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


7.  (a)  The  amount  apportioned  under 
section  6(a)  from  each  State's  allotment, 
shall  be  used  by  the  State  educational 
agency  to  strengthen  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  vocational  education  programs  in 


accordance  with  the  provistons  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(bXl)  Forty  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
portkmed  under  this  section  shall  be  distrlt>- 
uted  to  local  educational  agendea  within 
the  State  to  be  used  for  matbematlcs  and 
science  instruction,  and  computer  education 
programs,  together  with  instructional  mate- 
rials related  to  such  instruction  and  pro- 
grams. Such  instruction  and  programs  may 
be  carried  out  through  agreements  with 
public  agencies,  business  concerns,  and  non- 
profit private  organizations,  including  muae- 
tmis,  libraries,  and  other  appropriate  insti- 
tutions. 

(2)  The  State  educational  agency  shaU  dis- 
tribute funds  under  this  subsection  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State  based 
upon— 

(A)  the  size  of  each  local  educational 
agency  as  determined  by  the  number  of 
children  aged  5  to  17,  inclusive,  in  the 
schools  of  such  agency:  and 

(B)  the  size  of  the  proposed  program  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  students  to  be 
served  and  the  number  of  grade  levels  in- 
volved in  the  program. 

(3)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
renew  payments  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  this  subsection  based  upon  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  a  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  the  local  education- 
al agency  Is  implementing  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  so  that  a  sutwtantial 
number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  such 
agency  are  served  and  several  grade  levels  of 
instruction  in  such  schools  are  involved  in 
the  program. 

(cXl)  Fifteen  percent  of  the  amoimt  ap- 
portioned under  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  foreign  language  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
SUte. 

(2)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  dis- 
tribute funds  under  this  subsection  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Ten  percent  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned under  this  section  shall  be  used  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  assist  exem- 
plary programs  in  mathematics  instruction, 
science  instruction,  foreign  language  in- 
struction, and  computer  learning  and  in- 
struction, together  with  instructional  mate- 
rials and  necessary  tecluiical  assistance,  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  to  all  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State  relat- 
ing to  the  exemplary  programs  assisted 
under  this  subsection. 

(e)  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
portioned under  this  section  shall  be  used, 
by  the  State  agency  responsible  for  voca- 
tional education,  for  employment  liased  pro- 
grams, together  with  instructional  materials 
and  equipment,  in  new  and  emerging  tech- 
nologies, including  computer  learning  and 
instruction.  Ten  per  centum  of  the  35  per 
centum  available  under  this  sutMection  shall 
be  used  for  programs  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  conducted  in  correctional 
institutions. 

(f)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  in  the  school  district  of 
each  local  educational  agency  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  each  local  educational  agency  shall 
make  provision  for  including  special  educa- 
tional services  and  arrangements  (such  as 
dual  enrollment,  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment)  in  which  such  children  can  par- 
ticipate in  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Expenditures  for  educational  serv- 
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ioea  and  arrangements  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section tat  children  in  private  schools  shaU 
be  equal  (taking  into  aoeotmt  the  number  of 
children  to  be  served  and  the  needs  of  such 
children)  to  expenditures  for  children  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(g)  The  amount  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  distributed  among  vocational 
education  schools  and  area  vocational 
schools  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  state  agency  responsible  for 
vocational  education. 


HiaRm  BDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Sk.  8.  (a)  The  amount  apportioned  under 
section  (6Xb)  from  each  SUte's  allotment 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  higher  edu- 
cation programs  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  avaU- 
able  under  this  section  shall  be  used  f  or— 

(1)  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teacher  training  programs  for  teachers  who 
will  specialize  in  teaching  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  computer  learning  and  instruc- 
tion; ^  . 

(2)  retraining  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  who  specialize  in  disci- 
plines other  than  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  or  computer  education  to 
specialize  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
science,  or  computer  education; 

(3)  In-service  training  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  computer  technology  designed 
to  improve  their  skills;  and 

(4)  cooperative  programs  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  other  organi- 
zations and  agencies,  such  as  museums  and 
Ubraries.  ^  ,    ..  _ 

(cXl)  Thirty-five  per  centum  of  the 
amount  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
iised  for  employment-based  programs,  to- 
gether with  instructional  materials  and 
equipment,  in  new  and  emerging  technol- 
ogies. Including  computer  learning  and  in- 
struction and  basic  engineering  Instruction. 

(2)  The  amount  available  under  this  sub- 
section ShaU  be  distributed  among  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  including  commu- 
nity and  Junior  colleges,  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  SUte  agency  for 
higher  education. 

(d)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  amount 
avaUable  under  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
foreign  language  instruction  in  Institutions 
of  higher  education  within  the  State. 

(e)  The  SUte  agency  for  higher  education 
shall  distribute  funds  available  under  this 
section  among  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  SUte  who  apply  for  paymente 
under  this  section. 

STATX  APPUCATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  Each  SUte  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  Act  shall  file  an  ap- 
plicaUon  with  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
reasonably  requires.  Each  such  application 

shall— 

(1)  designate  the  SUte  educaUonal  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  programs  described  in 
sections  7  (b),  (c).  and  (d),  the  SUte  agency 
for  vocational  education  described  in  section 
7  (e),  and  the  SUte  agency  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  programs  described  in  section  8, 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
programs  described  in  sections  7  and  8,  as 

the  case  may  be;  ,       ^i  ».  — .«.♦ 

(2)  describe  the  programs  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought  under  the  application; 

(8)  provide  assxirances  that  paymenU  wUl 
be  distributed  by  the  SUte  in  accordance 


with  the  provistons  of  sections  7  and  8,  as 
the  case  may  be; 

(4)  provide  procedures  for  submitting  ap- 
plications— 

(A)  by  local  educational  agencies,  area  vo- 
cational schools,  and  correctional  institu- 
ticms.  for  programs  described  in  section  7; 
and 

(B)  by  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
programs  docribed  in  section  6, 

within  the  SUte  for  distributions  of  pay- 
menU under  this  Act,  and  for  approval  by 
the  wpropriate  SUte  agency,  including  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  assure  that  the  ap- 
propriate SUte  agency  will  not  disapprove 
an  application  without  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing:  .  ,     _, 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and  to 
the  extent  practicable,  to  increase  the  level 
of  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds,  be  available  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  sections  7  and  8,  and  in  no  case 
supplant  such  funds;  and 

(6)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
(A)  to  ensure  proper  accounting  of  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  Act, 
and  (B)  to  ensure  the  verification  of  the 
programs  assisted  under  the  application. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  expeditiously  ap- 
prove any  application  that  meets  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  this  section. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  10.  (a)  From  the  amounte  appropri- 
ated iinder  section  4(b),  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  programs  described  in  the  application 
approved  under  section  9. 

(bXl)  The  Federal  share  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  50  per  centum. 

(2)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
as  soon  after  wproval  of  the  application  as 
practicable. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  RECEIVES  VON 
WEIGAND  AWARD 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  No- 
vember of  last  year,  the  Association  of 
Labor  Management  Administrators 
and  Consultants  on  Alcoholism  pre- 
sented to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  its 
prestigious  Ross  Von  Wiegand  Memo- 
rial Award.  This  award  recognizes  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  program  for  alco- 
hoUc  recovery  (PAR)  as  the  outstand- 
ing labor -management  alcoholism  pro- 
gram of  1982.  This  program  has  con- 
served the  lives  of  thousands  of  postal 
employees  since  its  inception  In  1968. 

The  award's  namesake.  Von  Wie- 
gand. was  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism  from  1964-79; 
he  Is  credited  with  Initiating  the  major 
portion  of  alcoholism  recovery  pro- 
grams within  American  Industry.  Post- 
master General  William  Bolger  and 
Alfred  Harrington,  eastern  region 
policy  and  steering  committee  member 
of  the  National  Post  Office  MaU- 
handlers.  Watchmen.  Messengers,  and 
Group  Leaders.  AFL-CIO,  represented 
management  and  labor,  respectively, 
at  the  award  ceremony. 

The  PAR  program  Is  the  largest  ci- 
vilian   occupational    alcoholism    pro- 


gram in  the  country.  avaUable  to  most 
of  the  Postal  Service's  670.000  employ- 
ees. PAR  is  part  of  the  national  agree- 
ment between  the  Postal  Service  and 
its  labor  unions.  It  is  an  example  of 
labor-management  cooperation  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  employees  with  al- 
coholism. 

PAR  was  established  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  the  San  Prancisc»  Post  Office 
In  1968.  During  the  last  14  years,  more 
than  33,000  employees  have  been 
Interviewed  by  PAR  counselors.  Of 
these,  about  24.000  have  participated 
in  the  program,  12,000  are  now  active, 
and  7,000  have  successfully  completed 
the  program. 

In  accepting  the  Von  Wiegand 
award.  Postmaster  General  William 
Bolger  stated, 

PAR'S  phUosophy  is  that  an  employee  suf- 
fering from  alcoholism  is  first  of  all  a 
peraon  •  *  '.  Like  victims  of  other  diseases. 
with  proper  treatment,  the  person  stricken 
by  alcoholism  can  be  rehablliUted  and  can 
continue  to  function  as  a  normal  and  pro- 
ductive member  of  society. 

Programs  such  as  PAR  make  good 
business  sense  because  an  employee 
who  recovers  from  alcoholism  returns 
as  a  productive  member  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  Postal  Service  has  saved 
millions  of  dollars  in  reduced  absen- 
teeism and  accidents,  improved 
morale,  and  retention  of  valuable  em- 
ployees. 

The  U.S.  PosUl  Service  has  260  PAR 
cotinselors  nationwide.  These  people 
are  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
program  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  them  all.  As 
further  recognition  of  the  program 
and  the  fine  work  accomplished  by 
those  involved,  the  national  program 
manager,  John  McPhee,  was  presented 
with  the  1981  Excalibur  Award  for  his 
achievements  with  the  PAR  program. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  rush  of 
business  in  the  waning  days  of  the  last 
Congress,  this  prestigious  award  was 
unfortimately  overlooked  by  many.  I 
wish  this  solid  accomplishment  could 
have  made  headlines.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice, its  management,  labor  union  offi- 
cials, and  all  connected  with  the  PAR 
program  are  certainly  to  be  commend- 
ed. 


PRINTINa  OF  THE  RULES  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  requir- 
ing the  publication  of  the  rules  of 
each  Senate  committee  in  the  Coh- 
GHXSsioifAL  Record  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  I  submit  the 
procedural  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   they    be   printed   in   the 
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States-Japan  relationship.  As  all  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware.  Bfike  Mansfield 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers the  Senate  has  had  the  fortune  to 
have  served. 

His  viewpoints  concerning  our  coun- 
try's dependence  upon  political  and 
economic  cooi>eratlon  with  Japan  are 
particularly  pertinent  in  these  days  of 
heightened  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  other  post-war  trad- 
ing partners.  As  Ambassador  Mans- 
field points  out,  the  pressure  to  reduce 
imports  and  impose  protectionist 
measures  is  the  greatest  since  the 
Great  Depression.  It  is  my  hope  that 
through  adherence  to  the  tenets  pro- 
posed by  a  man  such  as  this  renowned 
for  his  insight  in  international  rela- 
tions, we  can  work  together  in  Con- 
gress to  see  our  way  through  this 
deeply  disturbing  period.  I  would  like 
to  particularly  draw  attention  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Ambassador  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  Alaskan  oil 
exports.  He  concludes:  "•  •  •  this  pos- 
sibility would  benefit  all  concerned 
and  injure  no  one."  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

I  urge  the  Senators  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  this  issue.  There  is  no  secret 
that  export  benefits  the  State  of 
Alaska.  What  is  overlooked  is  that  it 
also  greatly  benefits  the  Nation 
through  enhanced  Federal  revenues, 
increased  production,  and  a  downward 
pressure  on  oil  prices.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  of  the  Am- 
bassador be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Importance  of  the  Uwirn)  States- 
Japan  Relationship 

President  Kobayashi,  Chairman  Mutai, 
Secretary-General  Sato,  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Tomluri  International  Economic 
Society,  I  am  both  honored  and  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  this  special 
luncheon  meeting  today.  Your  invitation 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  appropriate 
time,  for  both  our  countries— and  the  Free 
World  as  a  whole— stand  at  a  critical  cross- 
roads. It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the 
new  Japanese  government  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone  and  the  newly  elected  U.S. 
Congress,  along  with  the  governments  of  all 
the  Western  democracies,  presently  con- 
front a  challenge  to  the  entire  post-war 
structure  of  international  economic  and  po- 
litical cooperation  unprecedented  since  the 
days  of  the  Great  Depression.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  most  severe  world  recession 
since  the  thirties  and  of  rising  protectionist 
pressures,  the  U.S.  is  under  heavy  pressure 
in  Congress  to  restrict  imports,  especially 
against  countries  which  restrict  our  exports. 
Our  ability  to  manage  the  crisis  of  world- 
wide recession  and  unemployment  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
free  trade  and  mutual  cooperation  upon 
which  our  prosi>erity  has  depended  for  the 
past  35  years  is  at  stake. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  President  Ko- 
bayashi shares  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
most  important  bilateral  relationship  in  the 
world  today  is  that  between  the  n.S.  and 
Japan,  both  in  terms  of  the  future  of  our 
two  countries  and  the  international  commu- 


nity. The  VIL  relationship  with  Japan  pro- 
vides the  foundation  for  proteettnc  our 
mutual  economic  political  and  security  in- 
terests in  east  A^  the  Pacific  and  around 
the  world.  But  at  present  in  spite  of  the 
basic  soundness  of  our  relationship,  there 
are  serious  problems  between  us  requiring 
urgent  attention.  Our  ability  to  resolve 
these  problems  through  Increased  under- 
standing and  mutual  commitment  can  help 
insure  the  continuation  of  a  fair  and  stable 
international  economic  and  political  order 
l)enef  icial  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  overall  U.S.-Jv>an  relationship  is  a 
tiighly  cooperative  one.  We  have  stood  to- 
gether in  protest  against  Soviet  aggression 
in  Afghanistan  and  interference  in  Poland, 
a  stand  for  which  Japan— and  the  n.S.— 
paid  a  significant  econoimic  price  in  terms 
of  lost  contracts  and  sales.  Moreover  we 
both  have  been  in  the  forefront,  together 
with  the  ASEAN  states,  in  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Vietnam  from  Kampuchea. 
In  additon,  Japan  is  playing  an  Increasingly 
significant  role  in  providing  economic  assist- 
ance to  developing  nations  and  has  in- 
creased its  aid  to  refugees  from  Southeast 
Asia.  At  the  recent  GATT  meeting  in 
Geneva,  Japan  was  one  of  a  very  few  coun- 
tries which  Joined  the  United  States  in  ar- 
guing forcefully  and  effectively  for  a  confer- 
ence declaration  in  support  of  free  trade 
principles  as  an  essential  first  step  toward 
coping  with  current  international  economic 
problems.  Unfortunately,  the  Geneva  Minis- 
terial meeting  achieved  only  a  limited  suc- 
cess in  preserving  the  system  of  free  trade 
which  is  so  Important  to  both  Japan  and  the 
U.S. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remain  in 
Japan  a  variety  of  obstacles  to  more  liberal 
international  trading  practices  which  seem 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  very  principles  of 
free  trade  which  we  and  Japan  espouse  and 
which  do  not  in  the  eyes  of  other  countries 
Jibe  with  the  economic  pre-eminence  which 
Japan  has  now  attained.  As  perhaps  the 
world's  chief  beneficiary  of  the  free  trade 
system— and  the  nation  most  dependent  on 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  world  for  con- 
tinued economic  prosperity- we  ask  that 
Japan,  in  its  own  interest,  translate  its  ex- 
pressions of  principle  and  its  market  lllieral- 
ization  plans  into  concrete  actions  to  open 
new  markets  in  keeping  with  its  position  as 
the  second  largest  economy  in  the  Free 
World. 

Despite  efforts  in  lx>th  our  countries  to 
understand  each  other  better,  not  enough 
attention  is  being  given  in  Japan  to  danger 
signals  going  up  across  the  Pacific  with  re- 
spect to  our  trade  relations.  Given  the  fact 
that  the  1081  U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit 
of  $15.8  bUllon  with  Japan  is  expected  in 
1982  to  increase  even  more,  the  most  Imme- 
diate and  politically  sensitive  issue  in  U.S.- 
Japanese relations  is  unquestionably  trade. 
A  situation  now  exists  which,  in  many  dif- 
ferent fields— manufactured  goods,  services, 
standards  codes,  investments— Japan  enjoys 
easier  access  to  the  American  market  than 
America  has  to  the  Japanese  market.  In 
order  to  counter  rising  protectionist  senti- 
ment in  the  U.S.  and  among  Japan's  other 
major  trading  partners,  Japan  should,  in  its 
own  interest,  further  open  up  her  markets. 
For  it  is  the  widely  shared  perception  that 
the  Japanese  market  is  not  as  open  as  it 
should  be  that  is  causing  United  States  poli- 
ticians—including previotis  champions  of 
free  trade— to  call  for  new  restrictions  on 
imports  from  Japan.  It  Is  this  perception 
which  has  resulted  in  a  majority  of  the 
House   of  Representatives   and  a  smaller 
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group  in  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  as  fa- 
voring some  tana  of  so-caUed  "local  content 
legislation"  which  would  require  that  a  high 
percentage  of  certain  foreign  producte  sold 
in  the  American  market-such  as  autos— be 
manufactured  in  the  U.S. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  protecUonist  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  our  current  trade 
problems  would  be  wrong.  The  American 
answer  to  Japanese  competition  in  our  mar- 
ketplace should  not  be  sought  through  new 
trade  barriers  which  wlU  invite  retaliation, 
reduce  trade  and  hurt  American  producers, 
consumers  and  workers.  A  large  part  of  the 
answer  is  rather  to  apply  our  famous 
Yankee  ingenuity  to  increase  productivity, 
and  to  develop  a  more  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  labor  and  industry  and  indus- 
try and  government.  Nevertheless,  we  wlU 
not  be  able  to  resist  successfully  protection- 
ist pressure  if  the  perception  persists  that 
our  major  trading  partners-particularly 
Japan— are  protecting  their  markets  while 
competing  freely  hi  the  U.S.  market. 

Japan  and  the  U.S.  are  the  world  s  great- 
est overseas  trading  partners,  with  two-way 
trade  amounting  this  year  to  more  than  SW 
billion.  Japan  is  a  vital  market  for  U.S. 
products,  taking  more  of  our  goods  each 
year  than  any  other  country  except  Canada. 
This  unprecedented  bUateral  trading  rela- 
tionship signifies  an  economic  interdepend- 
ency  of  enormous  benefit  to  both  countries, 
one  that  should  be  protected  at  aU  costs. 
While  Japan  depends  on  the  U.S.  to  buy 
Japanese  goods  and  services  more  than  on 
any  other  market,  the  United  SUtes  also 
finds   that   the   Japanese   economy   has  a 
broader  effect  on  U.S.  economic  interests 
than  any  other  overseas  country.  Two-way 
mvestment  now  exceeds  $13  blUion.  Japan 
purchased  $22  billion  of  U.S.  exports  in  1981 
whUe   the   U.S.   purchased   $37   billion   of 
Japan's  exports.  Japan  buys  over  15  percent 
of  all  American  agricultural  exports  (almost 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  country),  while 
20  to  25  percent  of  all  automobiles  sold  in 
the  VS.  are  of  Japanese  manufacture. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  growth  in  our 
two-way  trading  relationship,  it  is  clear  that 
Japanese  exports  to  the  U.S.  have  achieved 
significant  penetration  of  the  U.S.  market 
in  many  areas  whUe  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
Japanese  market  in  areas  where  we  should 
be  most  competitive  is  strikingly  low.  In  ad- 
dition to  Japan's  neariy  one-quarter  share 
of  the  U.S.  auto  market,  many  other  Japa- 
nese products  now  hold  major  shares  of  the 
US    market.  To  illustrate  my  point,  last 
year's  figures  indicate  that  In  steel  Japan 
held  a  10  to  15  percent  share  of  the  U.S. 
market;  in  TVs  20  to  30  percent;  in  motorcy- 
cles 90  percent;  in  radios,  50  to  60  percent; 
in  cameras,  over  30  percent:  in  recording 
equipment,  over  50  percent;  in  watches,  over 
50  percent;  and  In  machine  tools,  over  20 
percent.  By  contrast,  representative  com- 
petitive U.S.  products  hold  only  the  follow- 
ing limited  share  of  the  market  In  Japan- 
cigarettes,    1.3    percent   in   comparison   to 
more  than  a  50  percent  share  of  cigarette 
sales  in  Hong  Kong,  a  market  very  similar 
to  Japan's;  communications  equipment,  l.d 
percent;  fresh  oranges,  3  percent;  medical 
equipment.  6.3  percent;  office  automation 
equipment.  11.2  percent;  beef,  7  percent;  as 
well  as  unreasonably  low  market  shares  for 
such  competitive  products  as  analyti(»l  In- 
struments, wood  products,  Industrial  chemi- 
cals and  pharmaceuticals. 

Japan's  success  in  exporting  to  the  U^S. 
has  occasioned  considerable  concern  in  the 
US  even  though  the  global  U.S  current  ac- 
count (including  invisibles)  is  in  surplus.  Be- 


cause donand  in  the  VA.  for  many  products 
is  down.  Japanese  producU  are  often  seen  as 
displacing  VS.  products  and  employment. 

It  is  true,  as  many  Japanese  have  ob- 
served, that  the  Japanese  market  is  now 
more  open  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Tariff  barriers,  for  example,  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Nonetheless,  there 
remain  in  Japan  a  number  of  barriers  to 
UJB.  imporU  which  are  neither  necessary  or 
defensible.  Prime  examples  are  the  36  per- 
cent tariff  on  imports  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco and  the  restricUons  on  distribution  of 
US  tobacco  products,  and  discriminatory 
quotas  on  some  agricultural  imports  such  as 
beef  and  citrus.  Reduction  or  removal  of 
these  barriers  by  Japan  would  do  much  to 
improve  the  trade  climate  between  the  two 
countries  and  strengthen  the  bUateral  eco- 
nomic relationship. 

Achieving  a  more  open  Japanese  market 
has  been  a  major  U.S.  government  objective 
for  many  years,  with  increased  emphasis 
over  the  past  year  and  one-half.  Ambassa- 
dor William  Brock,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Secretary  of  State  (jeorge  Sbidte 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  MalcoUn  Bald- 
ridge    have    made    this    point    repeatedly. 
Teams  of  U.S.  officials  have  engaged  in  an 
almost  continuous  dialogue  with  Japanese 
officials   to   detail   U.S.   concern,   to   urge 
prompt  Japanese  action  and  to  suggest  pos- 
sible solutions.  There  has  been  some  reason 
for   hope:   the   Japanese   Government  an- 
nounced   trade    liberalizaUon    packages   in 
January  and  again  in  May  of  this  year.  The 
packages  included  acceleration  of  tariff  re- 
ductions agreed  to  In  the  Tokyo  RoimdjW- 
Ubllshment  of  the  Office  of  the  Trade  Om- 
budsman (OTO)  to  receive  trade  complamU, 
reform    of    customs    procedures,    steps    to 
remove  or  simplify  some  standards  require- 
ments and  a  pledge  by  the  Prime  Mmister 
to  continue  efforts  to  open  further  the  Jap- 
anese market.  These  steps  are  welcome  and 
helpful,  but  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  Japan 
can  and  should  go.  It  is  important  that 
Japan  fully  flesh  out  and  implement  these 
commitments,  whUe  at  the  same  time  takmg 
further  steps  to  open  up  Its  market   This 
should  include  a  significant  reduction  In  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  tariff  on  manu- 
factured    tobacco,     liberalization     of     the 
quotas  on  agricultural  products  such  as  beef 
and  citrus,  and  additional  flexibility  in  the 
application  of  its  product  health  and  safety 
standaj-ds.  , 

It  is  vital  that  the  Japanese  government 
and  people  understand  the  urgency  and  Im- 
portance of  our  requests.  I  recognize  that 
sustamed  and  energetic  efforts  are  needed 
to  overcome  Japanese  administrative  resist- 
ance to  easing  technical  standards  and  sim- 
plifying procedures.  I  welcome  the  urginp 
from  Japanese  leaders  for  greater  flexibility 
and  receptivity  to  foreign  imports.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  Prime  Minister  N^a- 
sone  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  fur- 
ther Uberallzatlon  of  the  Japanese  market 
in  his  public  statemenU  since  his  election. 

Despite  the  strain  current  U.S.  economic 
difficulties  place  on  U.S.  trade  policy,  the 
U  S  Is  not,  as  yet,  turning  to  protectionism. 
The  economic  policies  of  President  Reagan 
aim  at  the  recovery  of  the  U.S.  economy  and 
not  at  its  insulation  from  global  competi- 
tion. But  our  trading  partners  have  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  well.  Japan  in  particular 
needs  to  take  additional  steps  to  demon- 
strate its  willingness  to  do  Its  fair  share  to 
maintain  the  world  trading  system  from 
which  it  so  clearly  benefite  and  to  discour- 
age protectionism.  _    ,     .. 

For  some  years  now,  the  United  States  has 
had  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with 


Japan.  Unto  recently,  the  U.8.  has  tended 
toaiwept  its  trade  gap  with  Japan  qi^ 
philosophically.  We  Americans  understood 
that  Japan  had  to  export  to  survive  and  to 
recover  after  the  war.  And  in  any  case,  our 
trade  balance  elsewhere  in  the  world  has 
often  been  favorable  and  our  global  balance 
of  trade  has  been  good  in  most  years. 

Now  the  situation  is  different.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  United  States 
depends  on  iU  ability  to  seU  goods  and  serv- 
ices abroad.  United  SUtes  total  world  ex- 
ports now  amount  to  eight  percent  of  our 
GNP  (as  compared  to  13  percent  in  the  case 
of  Japan).  Ftour  out  of  five  American  Joba 
created  in  the  last  five  years  are  in  our 
export  Industries. 

As  you  know,  the  United  SUtes  is  in  a  re- 
cession, along  with  much  of  the  world.  Ten 
point  eight  percent  of  our  work  force  is  un- 
employed, many  from  industries  where  Jap- 
anese Imports  have  made  dramatic  Inroads 
in  recent  years.  I  wish  to  emphasize  those 
unemployment  figures:  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  America  today  Just  about 
equals  the  population  of  Tokyo!  There  is 
much  that  the  United  SUtes  can-and  is- 
doing  to  rectify  this  situation,  to  put  lU  own 
economic  house  in  order.  Under  the  Reac<^ 
Administration,  inflation  has  been  reduced 
to  five  percent,  interest  rates  have  come 
down  from  over  20  percent  to  less  than 
twelve  percent.  But  stiU  the  American  econ- 
omy is  hardly  growing.  whUe  our  trade  gap 
with  Japan  increases. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  people 
are  being  asked  to  support  through  taxes  a 
much  larger  defense  budget  to  meet  in- 
creased Soviet  mlUUry  power;  to  continue 
economic  assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries- to  accept  more  refugees  (we  have 
taken  in  600.000  refugees  in  the  last  few 
years  ah^ady!).  America's  defense  budget 
alone  accounts  for  over  six  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Japan's  mUltary 
budget  is  just  under  one  percent  of  GNP,  al- 
though If  It  Included  pensions  and  survivors 
benefits,  as  do  the  defense  budgets  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  NATO  countries,  it  would  be 
somewhat  above  one  percent. 

Americans  realize  that  they  are  not  the 
only  country  with  economic  problems  or 
heavy  tax  burdens  to  pay  for  defense.  But 
they  feel,  understandably  I  think,  that  it  is 
high  time  other  advanced  countries  contrib- 
uted more  actively  to  the  overall  sUbillty  of 
the  world  in  economic  and  defense  terms. 

For  years.  Japan  could  say  with  reason 
that  iU  industries  needed  various  kinds  of 
protection  If  Its  economy  was  to  get  on  its 
feet   that  It  could  not  do  anything  on  the 
military  side  because  of  lack  of  funds  and 
constitutional  restraints.  For  years,  Japa- 
nese have  felt  a  deep  sense  of  vulnerabUity 
For  years,  the  world— especially  the  United 
SUtes,  which  was  seen  by  many  Japanese  as 
overwhelmingly  powerful  and  successful- 
accepted  these  reasons  and  respected  them. 
America  today  is  stUl  basically  strong;  it 
will  eventually  recover  from  its  present  eco- 
nomic   difficulties.    But    Japan,    too.    is 
strong— much  stronger,  more  successful,  and 
more  Influential  than  many  Japanese  real- 
ize Japan  has  now  arrived  at  an  historical 
watershed.  It  is  the  second  largest  economy 
in  the  Free  World;  its  per  caplu  Income, 
WhUe  stUl  less  than  the  U.S..  is  among  the 
world's  highest.  Japan  accounts  for  ten  per- 
cent of  the  world's  economic  output.  Japa- 
nese products  are  sold  vridely  aU  over  the 
world;  and  Japanese  technological  Innova- 
tions contribute  to  the  world's  prosperity 
and  better  health  in  hundreds  of  ways. 
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nade  this  dramatic  change  In 

position  possible?  First  and 

hard  work  and  aUUty  of  the 

i;  secondly,  the  excellence  of 

and  seemdary  public  edu- 

taere  is  another  major  factor 

to  Japan's  success  story: 

of  much  of  the  world,  and 

the  United  Stetes,  to  freely 

goods  at  competitive  prices 

to  buy  the  resources  it  had 

economy  to  grow.  And  the 

sales  of  consumer  goods 

phenomenaL  Let  me  em- 

for  the  American  consumer. 

do  not  want  a  situation  to 

Americans  would  not  be  able 

products  so  cheaply  or  easily. 

consumers  to  be  able  to  choose 

;he  best,  least  expensive  prod 

>ver  the  world. 

here  is  the  nub  of  the  prob- 
l>e  able  to  penetrate  your 
and  as  efficiently  as  you 
penetrate  ours. 

.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
we  might  dramatically  reduce 
trade  deficit  and  increase  the 
exports  to  Japan  tiy  three  to 
dbllars  per  year  would  be  to  lift 
congressional  ban  on  export  of 
oil  and  natural  gas. 
each  day  600.000  barrels  of 
the  port  of  Valdez.  Alaska. 
Then  the  oil   is  trans- 
the   Panama    Canal    in 
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supported    by 
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with  interested  representa- 
l^vate  sector  in  Japan.  I  have 
mpression  that  if  Alaskan  oil 
to  Japan,  there  would 
coisideration  given  to  utilizing— 
paft— American  bottoms  for  such 
a  probable  cost  of  $2.50  to 
,  I  hope  that  both  U.S.  and 
and  political  leaders 
itudy  such  a  possibility,  which 
1  itroke  greatly  increase  U.S.  ex- 
somewhat  lower  U.S.  oil 
more  efficient  transportation, 
's  current  dependence  on  the 
percent  of  its  oil  imports, 
■tuuritime  unions  and  the  mari- 
and  further  Increase  the  eco- 
bl^ding  our  two  countries,  there- 
our  overall  relationship, 
possibility  would  benefit  all 
injure  no  one. 
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but  also  to  the  security  of  its 

Japan. 


Recently,  there  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed by  several  Asian  leaders  with  re- 
spect to  U.8.  support  for  a  somewhat  larger 
Japanese  defense  effort.  As  we  have  made 
clear  several  times,  the  U.S.  intends  to 
maintain  its  defensive  role  in  the  Pacific 
and  in  East  Asia.  But  we  can  do  so  more  ef- 
fectively, and  contribute  to  Free  World  se- 
curity including  the  security  of  the  oil 
states  of  the  Middle  East,  if  Japan  increases 
its  own  ability  to  defend  itself  and,  with  our 
cooperation,  its  surrounding  waters  and  sea 
lanes.  I  believe  that  such  a  posture  on  the 
part  of  both  our  countries  will  be  quite  ac- 
ceptable—even welcomed— by  our  mutual 
friends  in  Asia. 

In  asking  Japan  to  do  more  In  Its  own  self- 
defense,  the  United  States  is  mindful  of  the 
constitutional  and  political  constraints  with 
respect  to  Japan's  defense  role.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  Japan  take  on  any  nUsslons 
that  would  violate  these  constraints,  and  we 
do  not  expect  Japan  to  play  a  regional  mili- 
tary role  in  East  Asia. 

Those  differences  we  have  with  Japan  on 
defense  issues  are  not  over  goals  but  rather 
over  the  pace  at  which  we  should  proceed. 
We  welcome  Japan's  decision  to  Increase  its 
defense  exi>endlture8  and  are  encouraged  by 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  statements  indi- 
cating that  the  new  Japanese  government  is 
committed  to  increasing  Japan's  self  de- 
fense capability.  Those  who  would  like  to 
see  Japan  more  sharply  increase  its  share  of 
the  Free  World's  defense  burden  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  Japan,  from 
an  admittedly  much  smaller  base,  was  in- 
creasing its  defense  budget  in  the  1970s  at 
an  annual  real  growth  rate  of  about  eight 
percent,  the  NATO  yearly  increase  was 
about  2.5  percent,  and  the  United  States 
was  actually  decreasing  its  budget  by  about 
two  percent  a  year.  Now,  sdl  of  us  should  do 
more,  even  when  we  are  trying  hard  to 
reduce  our  national  budget  deficits. 

In  discussing  U.S.-Japan  relations,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  focus  only  on  handling  the  im- 
mediate bUateral  issues  we  face.  We  must 
not  neglect  the  longer  term  challenge  of  ex- 
panding the  web  of  ties  between  our  two  so- 
cieties. It  is  essential  that  we  develop  a 
greater  breadth  suid  depth  of  understanding 
of  each  other's  society  and  culture  to  ensure 
that  inevitable  bilateral  probelms  do  not 
threaten  the  basic  relationship. 

Our  overall  relations  remain  strong.  But 
we  must  not  ignore  signals  of  distress,  and 
such  signals  are  now  flashing  mightly  in  the 
U.S.  Now  is  the  time  for  more  rapid  action— 
for  both  our  futures. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  history  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
taught  us  that  the  preservation  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  dep>ends  on  equita- 
ble international  economic  relations  and  a 
sharing  of  the  burdens  of  defending  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  Jaiian  and  the 
United  States  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
demonstrate  that  despite  different  histori- 
cal and  cultural  antecedents,  two  peoples 
firmly  committed  to  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  prosperity  and  determined  to  resolve 
the  inevitable  differences  that  arise  between 
great  nations  can  serve  as  a  model  for  pro- 
gressive international  relations.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  meeting  today's  difficult  and  com- 
plex challenges,  future  generations  will  look 
back  on  the  decade  of  the  1980s  as  a  time 
when  the  world  community  took  a  giant 
step  forward  in  promoting  and  preserving  a 
stable  and  beneficial  world  order  over  the 
demands  of  short-sighted  nationalism.  If  we 
fail,  the  future  for  all  of  us  may  be  very 
bleak  indeed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:42  pjn.,  a  measace  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  delta, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  a(a)  of  Public  Law  85- 
874.  as  amended,  the  Speaker  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Tatbs.  Mr.  Wilsoh.  and  ISx. 
McDaoe. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursxiant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5(b)  of  PubUc  Law  93-642,  the  Speaker 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Skkltom  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  94-399.  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Temporary  Commission  on  Financial 
Oversight  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dixon. 
and  Mr.  McKiimEY. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
piu^uant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  372,  84th  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt Memorial  Commission  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Howard,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Green. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  Public  Law  96-296.  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Ratemaklng  Study 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
SEiBERLniG,  and  Mr.  Shuster. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16 
United  States  Code  715a,  as  amended, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Dingell  and 
Mr.  Conte. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  44 
United  States  Code  2501,  as  amended, 
the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Bates  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a),  Public  Law  94-118,  the  Speaker 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the    House:    Mr.    Zablocki    and    Mr. 

CONTE. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  96-388,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Speaker  appoints  as  members 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 


cil the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Itx.  Yates.  Mr.  Lkhman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Garcia, 
and  Mr.  Orekh. 


MEASXTRE  ORDERED  HELD  AT 
DESK 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business 
was  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1043)  to 
amend  section  8(e)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-258.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  that  there  were  no  sci- 
entific and  professional  positions  esUb- 
llshed  In  NASA  during  calendar  year  1982: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-259.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Mortgage  Corporation 
(Human  Resources),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Employ- 
ees' Pension  Trust  for  the  plan  year  ending 
December  31.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-260.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Wsshlngton  Gas  Ught  Com- 
pany, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Com- 
pany as  of  December  31,  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-261.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Exec- 
utive Vice  President  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Company,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  copy  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Com- 
pany as  of  December  31,  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-262.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
Council  Resolution  4-498;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-263.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legislative 
Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  regarding  activities  initiated  pursu- 
ant to  the  ClvU  Rlghte  of  Institutionalized 
Persons  Act  during  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-264.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  National  Music  Coun- 
cU,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  audit 
report  of  the  CouncU  for  the  fiscal  period 
ending  April  30,  1982:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ...    -,    _- 

EC-265.  A  communication  from  the  secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  on  the 
administration  of  the  Black  Lung  BeneflU 
Act  during  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-266  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  trvna- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Need  For  Greater  Efforts  To  Recover 
Costs  Of  Food  Stamps  Obtained  Through 
Errors  Or  Fraud";  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
ricultiu*.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


EC-367.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
tranamltUng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  resdasions  and  deferrals 
for  ftbruary  1983:  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1976.  referred  JoinUy  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  ,^  .  ._ 
EC-368.  A  communication  from  the  Aaslat- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Re- 
serve Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  perform- 
ance of  Department  of  Defense  Commercial 
mnd  Industelal-Type  f«inctlons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-269.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  inactive  ship 
maintenance  function  at  the  Inactive  Ship 
Maintenance  Facility,  Bremerton,  Washing- 
ton, to  performance  by  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-270.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  civU  defense  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

EC-271.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  standardization  of 
equipment  within  NATO,  dated  January 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-272.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  the  Base  Structure  Annex  to  the 
Defense  Btonpower  Requlremente  Report 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-273.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsUUon 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  ^    _ 

EC-274.  A  communication  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Olympic  Commemorative  Coin  Act  for  the 
period  October  1  through  December  31, 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

Eic-275.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  cniairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  Stetes,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  loan,  guaran- 
tee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Exlmbank  during  December  1982  to  com- 
munist countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-276.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
appropriations  request  of  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-277.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  covering 
calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportetion. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  430:  A  bill  to  QUlet  Utle  and  posiewinn 
with  respect  to  a  certain  private  land  claim 
In  Livingston  Parish.  Louisiana  (Rept.  No. 


&  459:  A  bill  to  authorise  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  all  right.  UUe,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  and  to  certain  lands 
that  were  withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  relocating  a  portion  of  the  City 
of  American  Falls  out  of  the  area  flooded  by 
the  American  Falls  Reservoir  (Rept.  No.  98- 

5). 

S.  473:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acqure  certain  lands  by  ex- 
change for  addition  to  Effigy  Mounds  Na- 
tional Monument  In  the  Stete  of  Iowa,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-6). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  577:  An  original  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  Federal  lands  adja- 
cent to  Orchard  and  Lake  Shore  Drives, 
Lake  Lowell.  Boise  project,  Idaho  (Rept  No. 

9»-7)- 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment  and  with  a  preamble: 

S  J.  Res.  25:  Joint  resolution  redesignating 
the  Saint  Oolx  Island  National  Monument 
In  the  Stete  of  Maine  as  the  "Saint  Croix 
Island  International  Historic  Site"  (Rept. 
No.  98-8). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment:  

S.  143:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Twenty-nine 
Palins  Band  of  Lulseno  Mission  Indians  to 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years  certain  lands 
held  in  trust  for  such  band. 

S.  304:  A  bill  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in 
trust  for  the  Burns  Palute  Tribe. 

S.  366:  A  bill  to  settle  certain  claims  of  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians. 

S.  419:  A  bill  to  provide  that  per  caplte 
payments  to  Indians  may  be  made  by  tribal 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative  and 
Oversight  Activities  During  the  97th  Con- 
gress By  The  Committee  on  Small  Business 
(Rept.  No.  98-9) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  followng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
conamlttees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

J.  J.  Simmons.  Ill,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  It  be  approved,  subject 
to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

Treaty  Doc.  98-1.  An  Amendment  to  the 
protocol  of  November  30,  1972  (TTAS  9948) 
to  the  Convention  of  November  22,  1928. 
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El^tCONCINl: 

to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
)54  to  implement  a  flat-rate 
he  Committee  on  Finance. 
JiCKSON: 

to  amend  the  Oeothermal 

970—30  V&.C.  1001  et  seq.— 

exploration  and  development  of 

to  the  Committee  on 

Nsfcural  Resources. 

PfiOXMIRE: 

to  establish  a  Federal  Bank 

administer  aU  Federal  laws 

examination,   supervision. 

of  the  banking  business  both 

domestic,  including  such  laws 

chartering  of  banking  insti- 

th^ir  branching  activities,  bank 

and  their  activities.  Edge 

and  their  activities,  and 

supervision,   and   regula- 

institutions  under  Federal 

Coifamittee  on  Banking.  Housing. 

I  Aff  Lira. 

ROLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.  OoLOWATZR.  and  Mr. 

to  authorize  and  regulate  the 

objects  by  nongovernmental 

1  f*  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 

Coaunerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 

PERCY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
and  Mr.  THniuioin>): 
to  authorize  a  youth  mini- 
dif  terential  under  the  Pair  Labor 
of  1938.  and  for  other  pur- 
Committee   on   Labor   and 
I  Resoujces. 

1  "ERCT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


billlto  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

o  grant  extensions  of  the  5- 

^thln  which  private  founda- 

of  excess  business  hold- 

Colnmittee  on  Finance. 

CSILXS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mrs.  Kasskbadm.  Mr.  Paox- 
iOKK,  Mr.  BxTROicK.  Mr.  Cohxr.  Mr. 
DiCoii  ran,  Mr.  Hoixincs.  and  Mr. 


to  reform  the  laws  relating  to 
to  the  Committee  on 


Presidents: 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself. 
Mr.  R  kRDOLPH.  Mr.  Hattixld.  Mr. 
Jxraxir  BCr.  Statporo.  Mr.  Btrs.  Mr. 
Amaxirs.  Ii^.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bioxif. 
Mr.  BmoAMAK,  Mr.  BoscHwnz,  Mr. 
BaADU  r.  Mr.  Btmraxs,  Mr.  Buroick. 
Mr.  Ci  Am,  Mr.  Chilxs.  Mr.  Coch- 
aAM,  K  r.  Cramstoh.  Mr.  Dahtorth. 
Mr.  X  cCoHCnn.  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr. 
Dcanr  aaoxa.  Mr.  EAOLrroH,  Mr. 
EzoH,  Mr.  Fobs,  Hi.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hdbz,  Mr.  HuDDLKSTON,  Mr.  iNoxnrx. 
Mr.  JopmroM,  Mrs.  KAssDAUii.  Mr. 


Kanmnr,     Mr.     Lautbibero.     Mr. 
iMun,  Mr.  Lkvim.  Mr.  Lom.  Mr.  Ma- 
THXAS.    Mr.    Mpxbhr.    Mr.    Msn- 
oiBAOii.  Mr.  MncHKLL,  Mr.  Mothi- 
HAM.  Mr.  MURXOWSKI,  Mr.  Pxix,  Mr. 
Pkbslxr.  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  RnoLX, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sarbanxs,  Mr.  SaasBR, 
Mr.  SnmoH,  Mr.  Sfbctrr,  BCr.  Smi- 
inx.  and  Mr.  Tsorgab): 
S:  564.  A  bill  to  establish  the  n.S.  Acade- 
my of  Peace,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
East): 
S.  565.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  with  respect  to 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of  a  certain 
highway  of  such  State  located  within  Cape 
Hatteras     National     Seashore     Recreation 
Area:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 
S.  566.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  reversionary  interest  \n  certain 
land  conveyed  to  the  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forestry,  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
such  land  to  such  commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,   to   authorize   reimbursement 
for  the  reasonable  charge  for  chiropractic 
services  provided  to  certain  veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.  568.  A  bill  to  enhance  competition  by 
allowing  for  Joint  research  and  development 
ventures;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  569.  A  bill  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
maintain  the  origintil  boundary  stones  of 
the  Nation's  Capital;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Ai 
Bae;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH. 
S.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  make  Federal  surplus  property  more  ac- 
cessible to  local  emergency  preparedness 
and  volunteer  fireflghting  organizations  and 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  recommend 
available  Federal  surplus  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cram- 
STOM,  Mr.  KxMKEDT,  Mr.  RiEGLB,  and 
Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  572.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance for  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmirx): 
S.  573.  A  bill  to  require  depository  institu- 
tions to  disclose  to  their  customers  their 
practices  relating  to  the  availability  of 
funds  in  connection  with  check  deposits,  to 
require  the  timely  payment  of  Interest  on 
deposits  to  interest  bearing  accounts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

S.  574.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kurt  Per- 
wolf,  his  wife  Hilda  Perwolf,  and  his  son 
Christian  Perwolf;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
8.  575.  A  bill  to  provide  emenency  price 
and  income  anistaiioe  to  U.8.  fannetB  so  as 
to  aamire  oonsumera  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  reasonable  prtoea,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Foreatry. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
8.  576.  A  bill  to  provide  for  prospective 
payment  rates  under  medicare  for  Inpatient 
hospital  aervloes.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources: 
S.  577.  An  original  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  Federal  lands  adja- 
cent to  Orchard  and  Lake  Shore  Drives, 
Lake  Lowell.  Boise  project.  Idaho:  from  the 
Committee   on   Energy    and   Natural   Re- 
sources; placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  adult  day  health 
care  services  for  veterans,  to  authorize  the 
Veterans'   Administration  to  administer  a 
community  residential  care  program,  to  es- 
tablish a  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  former  prisoners  of  war  suffering  from 
dysthymic  disorder  and  to  revise  and  clarify 
eligibility  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  of 
travel  for  Veterans'  Administration  health 
care:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  RiKQLK,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Leyih, 
Mr.   Rardolph.    Mr.    Burdick.    Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Sarbarks): 
S.  579.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of  unnegotiated  social  security  checks  shall 
be   returned   to   the  social   security   trust 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  580.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  Prisoner  of 
War  Recognition  Medal;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 
S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  17,  1983,  through  April  23, 
1983,  as  "National  Architecture  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  Res.  70.  Resolution  to  encourage  the 
delay  of  the  implementation  of  withholding 
of  interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  implement  a 
flat  rate  tax  system:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

PLAT  rate  tax  system 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  bill  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  restructuring  our 
entire  method  of  Federal  income  tax- 
ation, both  personal  and  corporate. 
Last  year,  no  less  than  five  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate  that  provided 
for  reform  along  the  lines  of  a  flat 
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rate  tax.  This  level  of  leglaUtive  initia- 
tive, so  dose  on  the  heels  of  ERTA 
and  TEFRA  manifest  the  profound 
dissatisfaction  of  many  with  our  cur- 
rent tax  system. 

A  complete  overhaul  of  our  tax 
system  Is  long  overdue.  The  majority 
of  American  people  view  the  Tax  Code 
as  too  complex  and  imcertaln  and  rid- 
dled with  loopholes  benefitting  the 
wealthy.  It  is  seen  as  promoting  eco- 
nomic inefficiencies  at  a  time  of  more 
than  10-percent  unemployment  and 
decreasing  productivity. 

As  is  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  the 
final  report  of  Citizen's  Choice  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Taxes  and  the  IRS, 
fear  and  distrust  are  the  responses  the 
tax  code  creates  in  our  populace.  The 
perception  of  the  tax  laws  as  unjust 
threatens  the  self-assessment  core  of 
our  current  tax  system.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  untaxed  and  burgeoning 
undergroimd   economy   or   the   wide- 
spread advertising  for  tax  shelters  and 
tax  avoidance  schemes  to  see  that  we 
are  becoming  a  nation  of  tax  evaders. 
We  must  return  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples upon  which  a  sound  tax  system 
must   stand:   Equity,   efficiency,   and 
simplicity.  We  must  get  rid  of  aU  the 
personal  tax  preferences,  special  de- 
ductions and  credits,  exclusions  from 
income  and  such.  These  only  lead  to 
contempt  for  our  tax  system,  endless 
pressures  to  create  loopholes  for  some 
privileged  group,  and  use  of  the  tax 
code  to  indirectly  further  some  pur- 
pose   that    could    not    be    achieved 
through    normal    expenditures.    Con- 
stituents in  my  State  are  fed  up  with 
our  present  system.  I  have  repeatedly 
been  urged  to  do  something,  anything, 
to  restore  sanity  to  the  way  we  obtain 
our  Federal  revenues.   Simplification 
and  lower  rates  are  what  the  people 
are  demanding.  The  solution  Is  a  modi- 
fied flat  rate  tax  structure. 

I  am  proposing  that  in  the  taxable 
year  commencing  January  1.  1985,  and 
thereafter,  that  a  flat  percentage  rate 
of  tax  be  applied  to  aU  forms  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income. 

The  flat  rate  income  tax,  while  not  a 
new  idea,  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Favorable  comment  by  scholars 
and  public  figures  alike  are  becoming 
increasingly  frequent.  The  administra- 
tion recently  expressed  interest  and 
the  Treasury  Department  is  conduct- 
ing feasibUity  studies  of  various  relat- 
ed proposals.  ^.    ..    ^ 

Serious  work  on  the  subject  has 
been  done  in  the  recent  past  by  an  as- 
sortment of  economists  and  political 
writers  ranging  from  William  P- Buck- 
ley's book,  "Four  Reforms,"  published 
a  decade  ago,  to  very  recent  studies 
completed  by  Dr.  Robert  Hall  and  Dr. 
Alvin  Rabushka  of  the  Hoover  Insti- 

Diiring  the  mldseventies  under  the 
direction  of  then  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury William  Simon,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment did  ground  breaking  work  on 


tax  reforms  that  can  be  found  in  the 
publication  "Blueprints  for  Basic  Tax 
Reform."  Simon  foUowed  this  effort 
by  chai^^^^'g  an  American  Enterprise 
Institute  advisory  council  on  tax 
policy.  This  led  to  pubUcaUon  of  "Re- 
forming the  Income  Tax  System"  au- 
thored by  Simon  and  the  AEI  staff 
which  makes  a  compelling  case  for  the 
need  to  restructure  the  tax  system. 

I  became  intrigued  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  flat  rate  income  tax  after 
having  seen  a  movie  produced  by  Dr. 
Rabushka,  a  fellow  at  the  Hoover  In- 
stitute, on  the  economy  and  tax  struc- 
ture of  Hong  Kong.  It  presented  a 
clear  picture  of  the  benefits  of  rela- 
tively  low   rate   of   taxation   applied 
roughly    equally    on    all    sources    of 
Income.  The  experience  of  Hong  Kong 
was  that,  because  of  their  low  flat  rate 
structure,  the  incentive  to  produce  was 
not  reduced  as  the  taxpayer  reached 
increasingly  higher  marginal  rates  as 
is  the  result  in  this  country.  Indeed, 
the  city  experienced  tax  surpluses.  I 
have  since  discussed  the  theories  of  a 
flat  rate  tax  with  Dr.  Rabushka  and 
others  and  have  concluded  that  this 
reform  can  restore  the  incentives  to 
save,  invest  and  produce,  which  are  es- 
sential  to   the   revitalization   of   our 


economy.  ,.    ^  „  ^ 

Last  year  I  introduced  the  first  flat 
rate  tax  bill  in  the  Senate.  My  bill  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  draft  a  flat  rate  tax  system  imple- 
menting the  guidelines  and  policies  set 
out  in  the  bill.  In  the  past  year,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in 
ironing  out  difficulties  in  the  flat  rate 
tax,  and  in  defining  and  refining  the 
issues.  A  series  of  conferences  spon- 
sored by  Citizen's  Choice  has  greatly 
aided    development    of    tax    reform 
issues.  I  commend  these  efforts  coordi- 
nated  by   Tom   Donahue   and   John 
Lynch  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and   Citizen's   Choice.   Other   groups 
such    as    the    National    Taxpayer's 
Union,  led  by  Jim  Davidson  and  David 
Keating,      have      made      enormous 
progress  in  educating  the  public  on 
tex  matters  and  bringing  the  views  oi 
the  public  before  Congress.  It  is  their 
work  and  the  continued  efforts  of  indi- 
vidualB  such  as  Jim  Jones  of  Blanco. 
Tex.,  who  have  brought  the  good  news 
of  simple,  fair  taxation  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Dr  Hall  and  Dr.  Rabushka  have  re- 
cently published  their  book,  "Low 
Tax.  Simple  Tax.  Flat  Tax."  reflecting 
an  outstanding  scholarly  effort  direct- 
ed at  forging  a  workable  flat  rate 
Income  tax  system.  They  detaU  the 
problems  of  the  present  system  and 
provide  an  exemplary  discussion  of 
how  the  flat  rate  tax  will  work. 

As  a  result  of  this  recent  activity  and 
enthusiasm,  I  now  feel  it  is  helpful  to 
attempt  to  legislate  actual  tax  law 
rather  than  mere  guidelines  as  my  pre- 
vious bill  did. 


My  bill  replaces  subtitle  A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1»M  with  the 
bare  essentials  of  a  flat-rate  tax  code. 
trusting  the  implem«it»tk)n  azwl  regu- 
latiiHi  to  the  Treasury  Department 
This  tax  law  v^plies  the  principles 
that  I  set  out  in  my  previous  guide- 
lines bill.  These  are: 

First,  all  income  should  be  taxed 
only  once  and  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  source. 

Second,  all  income  should  be  taxed 
at  the  same  low  marginal  rate.  I  have 
set  this  rate  at  19  percent  in  order  to 
equal  current  revenues. 

Third,  the  poorest  households 
should  pay  no  tax. 

Fourth,  all  tax  returns  should  be 
simple  enough  to  fit  on  a  single  page. 
This  bill  is  not  offered  as  the  sole 
embodiment  of  the  tax  reform  cry  of 
the    American    taxpayer.    Instead,    I 
offer  this  legislation  as  a  Jumping  off 
point  for  further  development  of  this 
issue.  I  hope  that  discussion  and  hear- 
ings like  those  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  chaired  by  Senator  Dots  in 
September  1982.  can  result  in  a  viable 
tax  reform  by  bringing  together  the 
principles  of  my  tax  bill  and  those  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator 
Qdayle,     Senator     Helms.     Senator 
Bradley,   and  Senator  Grassltst.  all 
responsible  legislators  responding  to 
the  groans  of  the  taxpayer  who  bears 
the  weight  of  our  monstrous  system. 
Thtir  initiative  and  innovation  is  to  be 
applauded  and  I  hope  from  this  we 
may  devise  a  plan  to  remove  the  tax 
shackles  on  our  economy  and  our  tax- 
payers. ^     ^  .  , 
I  recognize  that  any  fundamental 
change  in  our  tax  law  will  involve  seri- 
ous transitional  problems,  but  short- 
term  difficulties  should  not  prevent  us 
from  adopting  a  tax  structure  that  will 
serve  us  well  for  years  to  come. 

The  essence  of  what  a  good  tax 
system  must  contain  was  outlined  by 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mellon  in  his  book  "Taxation:  The 
People's  Business": 

The  problem  of  the  Government  is 
to  fix  rates  which  will  bring  in  a  maxi- 
mum amount  ol  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  at  the  same  time  bear  not  too 
heavUy  on  the  taxpayer  or  on  business 
enterprises.  A  sound  tax  policy  must 
take  into  consideration  three  factors. 
It  must  produce  sufficient  revenue  for 
the  Govermnent;  it  must  lessen,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it;  and  it  must 
also  remove  those  influences  which 
might  retard  the  continued,  steady  de- 
velopment of  business  and  industry  on 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  so  much  of 
our  prosperity  depends. 

Furthermore,  a  permanent  tax  system 
should  be  designed  not  merely  for  one  or 
two  years  nor  for  the  effect  It  may  have  on 
any  given  class  of  taxpayers,  but  should  be 
worked  out  with  regard  to  conditions  over  a 
long  period  and  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
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no  objection,  the  bill 
ordered  to  be  printed 
,  as  follows: 

S.  557 

by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

of  the    United   States   of 

C^gret*  assembled.  That  (a) 

tqe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

to  read  as  follows: 


Subtil  le  A— Income  Taxes 

Coi  aputation  of  taxable  income. 
Del  ermination  of  tax  liability. 
Ex(  mpt  organizations. 
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defined, 
receipts  defined. 
>f  business  inputs  defined, 
of  capital  equipment,  struc- 
tures, and  land  defined. 
Sec.  105.  BusLiess  taxable  income  defined. 


COMPEI^SATION  DEFINED. 

—Compensation   means 
paid  by  an  employer  or  re- 
ei^ployee,  including  wages,  sal- 
bonuses,  prizes,  and  awards. 
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Ited  to  medical  benefits.  Insurance,  meals, 
housing,  recreational  facilities,  and  other 
fringe  benefits;  and 

"(3)  wages,  salaries,  and  other  payments 
for  services  performed  outside  the  United 
SUtes. 

■^EC.  !«.  BUSINESS  RECEIPTS  DEFINED. 

"Business  receipts  are  the  receipts  of  a 
business  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts or  services  produced  in  or  passing 
through  the  United  States.  Business  re- 
ceipts include— 

"(1)  gross  revenue,  including  sales  and 
excise  taxes,  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
goods  and  services; 

"(2)  fees,  commissions,  and  similar  re- 
ceipts, if  not  reported  as  compensation; 

"(3)  gross  rents; 

"(4)  royalties; 

"(5)  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  plant, 
equipment,  and  land; 

"(6)  the  market  value  of  goods,  services, 
plant,  equipment,  or  land  provided  to  its 
owners  or  employees; 

"(7)  the  market  value  of  goods,  services, 
and  equipment  delivered  from  the  United 
States  to  points  outside  the  United  States,  if 
not  included  in  sales;  and 

"(8)  the  market  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices provided  to  depositors,  insurance  policy- 
holders, and  others  with  a  financial  claim 
upon  the  business,  if  not  included  in  sales. 

"SEC.  in.  COST  OF  BUSINESS  INPITTS  DEFINED. 

"(a)  Ih  General.— The  cost  of  business 
inputs  is  the  cobX,  of  purchases  of  goods, 
services,  and  materials  required  for  business 
purposes. 

"(b)  CXXTAIH  iTKIfS  INCLODED.— The  COSt  Of 

business  inputs  includes— 

"(1)  the  actual  amount  paid  for  goods, 
services,  and  materials,  whether  or  not 
resold  during  the  year; 

"(2)  the  market  value  of  business  inputs 
brought  Into  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  the  actual  cost,  if  reasonable,  of 
travel  and  entertainment  expenses  for  busi- 
ness purposes. 

"(c)  (Certain  Items  Excluded.— The  cost 
of  business  inputs  excludes  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  provided  to  employees  or 
owners,  unless  these  are  included  in  busi- 
ness receipts. 

"SEC.  IM.  COST  OF  CAPrTAL  EQUIPMENT,  STRUC- 
TURES. AND  LAND  DEFINED. 

"The  cost  of  capital  equipment,  struc- 
tures, and  land  includes  any  purchases  of 
these  items  for  business  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  equipment  brought  into  the  United 
States,  the  cost  is  the  market  value  at  time 
of  entry  Into  the  United  States. 

"SEC  105.  BUSINESS  TAXABLE  INCOME  DEFINED. 

"Business  taxable  income  is  business  re- 
ceipts less  the  cost  of  business  inputs,  less 
compensation  paid  to  employees,  and  less 
the  cost  of  capital  equipment,  structures, 
and  land. 

•Chapter  2— DETERMINATION  OP  TAX 
LIABILITY 

"Sec.  201.  Personal  allowances. 
"Sec.  202.  Compensation  tax. 
"Sec.  203.  Business  tax. 

"SEC.  Ml.  PERSONAL  ALLOW ANCE& 

"(a)  Ih  OxifSRAL.— For  the  year  1983,  per- 
sonal allowances  are— 

"(1)  Por  married  taxpayers  fUing  jointly, 
$6,700.  A  taxpayer  is  considered  married  If 
he  was  married  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  his 
spouse  died  during  the  year. 

"(2)  Por  heads  of  households,  $6,000.  A 
taxpayer  is  a  head  of  a  household  if  he  is 
not  married,  and  maintains  as  his  home  a 
household  which  is  the  principal  home  of  a 
dependent    son.    stepson,    daughter,    step- 
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daughter,  mother,  or  father  of  the  taxpay- 
er, and  the  taxpayer  provides  more  than 
half  the  support  for  the  dependmt. 

"(3)  For  single  taxpayers.  $4,100. 

"(4)  For  each  dependent,  $810.  A  depend- 
ent is  a  son.  stepson,  daughter,  stepdaugh- 
ter, mother,  or  father  of  the  taxpayer,  for 
who  the  taxpayer  provides  more  than  half 
support 

"(b)  ADJUsmxiiTa.- Each  year,  personal 
allowances  rise  by  the  proportional  increase 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  year  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"SEC  2tL  COMPENSATION  TAX. 

"Each  Individual  employed  at  any  time 
during  the  year  will  pay  a  tax  of  19  percent 
of  his  compensation  less  his  personal  allow- 
ance, or  no  tax  if  his  compensation  is  less 
than  his  personal  allowance. 

"SBC  MS.  BUSINESS  TAX. 

"(a)  Busufxss  DxnMED.— Each  sole  propri- 
etorship, partnership,  and  corporation  con- 
stitutes a  business.  Any  organization  or  indi- 
vidual not  specifically  exempt  under  chap- 
ter 3,  with  business  receipts,  is  a  business. 

"(b)  CoMPUTATiow  OP  Tax.— Each  business 
will  pay  a  tax  of  19  percent  of  its  business 
taxable  income,  or  zero  If  business  taxable 
income  is  negative. 

"(c)  PiLHio  Units.- A  business  may  file 
any  number  of  business  tax  returns  for  its 
various  subsidiaries  or  other  units,  provided 
that  all  business  receipts  are  reported  In  the 
aggregate,  and  provided  that  each  expendi- 
ture for  business  inputs  is  reported  on  no 
more  than  one  return. 

"(d)  Carry-Porward  or  Losses.— When 
business  taxable  Income  Is  negative,  the 
negative  amount  may  be  used  to  offset  posi- 
tive taxes  in  future  years.  The  amount  car- 
ried foward  from  one  year  to  the  next  is 
augmented  according  to  an  interest  rate 
equal  to  the  average  daily  yield  on  three- 
month  Treasury  BUls  during  the  first  year. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  or  the  dura- 
tion of  the  carry-forward. 
"Chapter  3-EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 
"Sec.  301.  Exempt  organizations. 

"SEC  Ml.  EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

"Organizations  exempt  from  the  business 
tax  are— 

"(1)  State  and  local  governments,  and 
their  subsidiary  units;  and 

"(2)  educational,  religious,  charitable, 
philanthropic,  cultural,  and  community 
service  organizations  that  do  not  return 
income  to  Individual  or  corporate  owners. 

"Chapter  4- WITHHOLDING 
"Sec.  401.  Withholding. 

"SEC  Ml.  WmiHOLDING. 

"Each  employer,  including  exempt  organi- 
zations, will  withhold  from  the  wages,  sala- 
ries, and  pensions  of  its  employees,  and 
remit  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  an 
amount  computed  as  follows:  19  percent  of 
the  excess  of  compensation  in  each  pay 
period  over  the  employee's  annual  personal 
allowance,  prorated  for  the  length  of  the 
pay  period.  Every  employee  will  receive  a 
credit  against  tax  for  the  amoimt  with- 
held.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1984. 

A  Flat-Rate  Tax 
(By  Dennis  DeConclnl) 

One  legislative  function  to  which  mem- 
bers of  Congress  enjoy  applying  themselves 
is  framing  resolutions  that  cite  and  com- 
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memorate  days,  weeks,  months  and  years 
for  reaaon  of  one  distinction  or  another. 
That  this  service  is.  however,  rendered  with- 
out any  special  preadenoe  is  proved  by  Con- 
gress' failure  to  anticipate  and  to  take  ad- 
vance action  in  denoting  that  1982  has 
become,  de  facto,  the  Year  of  the  Plat-Rate 
Tax.  Nine  bills,  six  in  the  House  and  three 
In  the  Senate,  have  been  Introduced  during 
the  »7th  Congress,  with  seven  of  the  bills 
appeuing  during  the  second  session,  1982. 
Such  a  profusion  of  legislative  creaUvlty.  es- 
pecially coming  on  the  heels  of  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  national  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  Federal  tax  system  consiste  chiefly  of 
the  personal  income  tax,  the  corporate 
Income  tax,  and  the  payroU  tax  for  Social 
Security.  The  personal  income  tax  has 
steeply  progressive  rates  rising  to  a  maxi- 
mum marginal  rate  of  50  percent.  A  wide 
and  growing  variety  of  exclusions,  deduc- 
tions, and  exemptions  now  reduces  by  half 
the  total  national  Income  subject  to  the 
income  tax. 

IHHIBIT  savings 

One  important  consequence  of  Federal 
taxes'  Impact  upon  personal  income  is  in  the 
way  they  discourage  savings  and  invest- 
ment. Our  country's  rate  of  savings  and  in- 
vestment has  steadily  declined  and  many  ve- 
hemently argue  that  thU  is  closely  linked 
with  the  paraUel  decline  of  our  national 
economy.  Income  is  first  taxed  when  earned 
and  again  when  savings  earn  Interest.  If  re- 
turns on  savings  are  put  Into  the  corporate 
sector,  they  are  taxed  twice,  once  as  corpo- 
rate profits,  and  again  at  the  household 
level  when  dividends  are  paid.  Such  a 
system  must  attenuate  Individual  incentives 
to  work,  save  and  Invest.  For  many  taxpay- 
ers protecting  a  dollar  from  tax  Incidence  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  earning  another 
dollar  in  Income. 

Prior  to  the  20th  century.  Federal  reve- 
nues, comprising  about  3  percent  of  GNP, 
were  largely  collected  ss  customs  duties. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  18th  Amendment 
in  1913  establUhlng  the  Federal  income  tax, 
followed  by  the  Social  Security  payroll  tax 
In  the  1930s,  Federal  revenues  have  grown 
to  consume  22  percent  of  GNP. 

Problems  caused  the  economy  by  taxation 
have  been  greatly  exacerbated  by  the  infla- 
tion of  recent  years.  Escalating  Inflation  In 
the  1970s  pushed  growing  numbers  of  tax- 
payers Into  high  tax  brackets  originally 
only  meant  for  the  wealthy.  "Bracket 
creep"  Is  now  recognized  as  a  major  and  del- 
eterious fact  of  economic  life.  In  1920, 
16  742  returns  were  fUed  with  adjusted  gross 


Income  over  $50,000.  By  1979.  there  were 
over  3  million  and  the  marginal  tax  rateat 
this  level  had  soared  from  33  to  59  percent 
The  Income  tax  reductions  Instituted  in 
1981  respond  to  the  problem,  but  really 
have  had  litUe  but  a  sUbUizing  effect. 

THE  PROGflESSIVE  INCOME  TAX:  UP  &  DOWNS 
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WIDESPREAD  DELlNqUENCY  AND  CHEATIKO 

Tax  avoidance  and  delinquency  have 
become  increasingly  prevalent  as  Americans 
find  their  Incomes  undercut  by  bracket 
creep.  Recent  research  and  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  reports  Indicate  widespread  tax 
abuses  of  deductions  and  evasion  on  Inter- 
est dividend,  and  other  Income.  Todays 
marginal  tax  rates  of  50  percent  from  the 
personal  tax,  46  percent  from  the  corporate 
tax  and  14  percent  from  the  payroll  tax  are 
converting  many  Americans  Into  tax  evad- 
ers or  at  the  least  tax  avoiders,  through 
channeling  of  their  Investments  into  often 
unproductive  tax  shelters.  Estimates  of  the 
untaxed  underground  economy  range  up  to 
$400bUllon.  ^^  ^     , 

As  the  recession  of  1980  became  that  of 
1981  and,  now,  of  1982,  many  economists, 
tax  experts  and  policymakers  believe  the 
current  Income  tax  system  is  significantly 
culpable.  The  Income  tax  is  an  Intolerable 
burden  on  the  economy  and  must  be  re- 
placed. The  mass  of  the  people  view  the  tax 
code  as  too  complex  and  uncertain.  They  be- 
Ueve  it  is  riddled  with  loopholes  benefiting 
the  wealthy  and  corporations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  middle  class.  It  is  seen  as  pro- 
moting economic  inefficiencies  in  a  time  of 
nearly  10  percent  unemployment  and  de- 
creasing productivity. 

FLAT-RATE  ALTERNATIVE 

The  flat-rate  tax,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  current  system.  It  is 
based  upon  the  principles  of  sound  taxation: 

FWT-RATE  TAX  BILLS  IN  CONGRESS 


equity,  efftdency  and  simplicity.  These  were 
what  guided  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  during  the  department's  develop- 
ment of  "BlueprinU  for  Basic  Tax  Reform" 
in  the  mid  1970b.  Most  recently.  Dr.  Alvln 
Babushka  and  Dr.  Robert  Hall  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  set  themselves  by  theae 
principles  as  they  undertook  the  ambitious 
research  undergirding  their  developmental 
woik  aimed  at  creating  a  new  tax  structure 
based  on  a  fUt  rate.  They,  like  so  many 
others,  conclude  that  it  Is  no  longer  feasible 
to  tinker  with  the  existing  tax  code:  we 
mtist  begin  afresh. 

The  flat-rate  concept  has  traditionally 
been  associated  with  conservative  analysts 
such  as  Mflton  Friedman  and  William  F. 
BucUey.  Jr.  Nevertheless,  as  the  evidence  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  the  current  Income 
tax  system  has  mounted,  more  of  my  moder- 
ate and  liberal  colleagues  have  begun  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  idea.  The  exact 
form  that  an  eventual  flat-rate  structure 
would  assume  varies  in  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
posals. These  Include: 

1.  a  tax  on  gross  income; 

2.  a  flat  rate  Imposed  against  individual 
Income,  but  leaving  the  present  corporate 
tax  structure  In  place  (the  bills  retain  de- 
ductions and  exemptions  in  varying  de- 
grees); 

3.  a  so-caUed  flat  rate  with  two  tiers; 

4.  tiered  with  additional  surtaxes  for  each 

tier;  and  ^  ^^  .  j, 

5.  my  proposal,  which  would  tax  both  mdl- 
vidual  and  business  income  at  the  same  rate, 
while  eliminating  most  tax  preferences. 

The  rates  of  tax  within  each  of  these  pro- 
posals vary,  as  do  the  amounts  and  types  of 
deductions,  exemptions,  and  exclusions  that 
would  be  retained.  WhUe  there  is  little 
agreement  on  the  specifics.  It  is  evident  that 
the  many  proponents  of  flate-rate  taxes 
have  all  seen  something  In  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  fUt-rate  system  that  suggest  It  is 
sound  enough  to  serve  as  the  centerpiece 
around  which  a  cogent  Federal  fiscal  and 
social  policy  can  be  administered.  Perceived 
benefite  of  a  flat  rate  Include: 

Honesty.  BiUions  of  dolars  of  taxes  will  be 
paid  that  are  now  lost  because  of  (a)  claims 
for  exemptions,  (b)  deductions,  and  (c) 
income  that  goes  unreported.  It  would  be  as 
easy  for  the  IRS  to  administer  the  flat-rate 
tax  as  for  the  taxpayer  to  understand  it. 

Savings  on  time  and  compliance  costs.  It  Is 
estimated  that  $60  bUllon  was  spent  on  tax 
compliance  last  year  and  an  Inestimable 
amount  of  hand  wringing  and  headaches 
must  have  accompanied  that  monetary  ex- 
pense. These  huge  varied  costs  would  be  es- 
sentially saved. 
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Loten? 
No  matter  what  theoretical  arguments 
can  be  marshalled  for  a  flat-rate  tax,  the 
key  political  question  to  be  faced  is  who  will 
be  adversely  affected?  There  is  general 
agreement— although  a  wide  disparity  in 
projections  as  to  the  degree— that  the 
middle-income  earner  would  find  his  or  her 
taxes  slightly  increased,  although  I  believe 
that  within  a  relatively  few  years  of  imple- 
mentation their  rate  wiU  also  decrease  as 
the  tax  base  broadens  due  to  expected  eco- 
nomic growth  and  surfacing  of  the  under- 
ground economy  which  will  have  lost  its 
"tax  evasion"  purpose  for  existing.  The  true 
cost  or  l)enefit  is  difficult  to  determine  even 
when  comparing  individuals  with  similar  in- 
comes. For  example,  a  typical  $30,000-a-year 
salary-earner  who  rents  an  apartment  now 
pays  an  average  tax  rate  of  19  percent.  If 
the  flat-rate  tax  were  set  at  7  percent,  the 
renter  would  be  a  winner,  the  homeowner  a 
loser. 

Advantages  for  Middle-Income  Earners 

Even  if  a  taxpayer  were  faced  with  a 
slightly  higher  tax  rate,  a  strong  argiunent 
can  be  made  that  he  or  she  would  be  better 
off  in  net  terms  within  a  flat-rate  system. 
For  instance,  while  the  tax  rate  might  go  up 
3  percent,  the  middle-income  taxpayer 
might  very  well  find  substantial  benefit  in 
the  system  because  it: 

spares  him  the  need  of  keeping  the  de- 
tailed tax  records  that  are  required  for  justi- 
fying today's  tax  exemptions: 

ends  the  need  for  professional  tax  prepa- 
ration assistance  with  its  attendant  costs: 

saves  sul>stantial  amounts  of  time  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  devoted  to  tax 
preparation: 

lifts  the  danger  of  being  called  in  for  har- 
rowing audits  of  tax  returns: 

makes  clear  that  other  taxpayers  are  now 
also  paying  their  fair  share  and  that  oppor- 
tunities for  cheating  have  cut  back  dramati- 
cally: and 

likely  generates  a  higher  income  upon 
which  the  tax  rate  is  applied,  as  nonproduc- 
tive tax  sheltering  is  replaced  by  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  aggressive  economic  ac- 
tivity that  rewards  efficiency  and  produc- 
tion. 

The  significance  of  each  of  these  flat-rate 
tax  implications  upon  the  individual  will 
vary.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  income  class  will  ultimately  suffer 
from  the  imposition  of  a  flat  rate.  Lower- 
income-bracket  earners  will  benefit  from  re- 
duced tax  burdens  and  middle-income  earn- 
ers will  have  at  worst  only  mildly  increased 
tax  burdens  that  will  be  offset  by  factors 
listed  above. 

Inequities 

In  the  case  of  higher-income-bracket  tax- 
payers, winners  and  losers  will  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  income  they  are 
successfully  sheltering  today.  In  1979,  for 
example,  about  20,000  taxpayers  with  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  of  more  than  $100,000 
paid  income  taxes  of  more  than  40  percent 


on  that  income.  Another  20,000  families  in 
the  same  income  bracket  paid  income  taxes 
of  less  than  15  percent. 

Another  cost  of  the  present  system  that  a 
flat  rate  would  eliminate  is  the  massive  dis- 
respect for  government  caused  by  the  sys- 
tem's perceived  loopholes.  Everybody  thinks 
the  other  guy  is  cheating.  As  Aaron  WU- 
davsky>  has  noted,  there  is  a  pervasive 
sense  that  moral  values  are  being  subordi- 
nated to  strategies  for  minimizing  taxes. 
Consequently,  the  legitimacy  tifforded  to 
government  by  the  people,  the  respect  that 
supports  the  authority  to  govern  is  being 
undermined. 

Fetish  of  Proffressivity 
One  major  hurdle  that  must  be  met  when 
proffering  a  flat-rate  approach  to  taxation 
is  the  notion  that  a  tax  system  must  have 
progressivity  to  be  fair.  "One  should  pay  ac- 
cording to  ability,"  it  is  held.  Nominally,  our 
income  tax  rates  are  steeply  progressive. 
But  this  widely-held  credo  is  undermined  by 
practical  fact.  Our  effective  tax  rates  are 
much  less  sharply  inclined  in  practice  than 
in  theory.  And  the  people  know  it!  We  are 
all  aware  of  high-income  individuals  or  cor- 
porations that  manage  to  pay  very  little 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Most  flat-rate  systems,  to  be  sure,  have  a 
built-in  element  of  progressivity.  This  is  the 
consequence  of  the  typically  generous 
income-exclusion  provision.  For  example, 
assuming  that  no  taxes  are  levied  upon  the 
(0-110,000  bracket,  the  individual  earning 
$12,000  pays  taxes  on  only  16.6  percent  of 
his  or  her  Income.  Someone  with  a  $100,000 
income,  on  the  other  hand,  would  pay  taxes 
on  90  percent  of  his  or  her  income. 

The  DeConcini  BiU 

On  March  1,  1982,  I  introduced  the  first 
flat-rate  proposal  of  the  97th  Congress  in 
the  Senate.  Senate  bill  2147  was  based  en- 
tirely on  the  work  of  Drs.  Robert  Hall  and 
Alvin  Rabushlta  of  the  Hoover  Institution.  I 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  assistance  in 
developing  economic  models  and  the  compu- 
tations that  form  the  foundation  of  my  bill 
and  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

The  bill  rests  on  four  principles: 

1.  All  income  should  be  taxed  only  once, 
as  close  to  the  source  as  possible. 

2.  All  types  of  income  should  be  taxed  at 
the  same  rate. 

3.  The  poorest  households  should  pay  no 
income  tax. 

4.  Tax  returns  should  be  simple  enough  to 
fit  on  a  single  page. 

The  simple  income  tax  imposes  a  low  tax 
rate  on  a  broad  concept  of  total  income.  It 
replaces  the  personal  income  tax  with  an  in- 
dividual compensation  tax.  The  corporate 
income  tax  would  be  supplanted  by  a  busi- 
ness tax.  The  two  together  would  provide 
increased  incentives  for  saving  and  invest- 
ment, a  low  marginal  tax  rate,  and  reasona- 
ble progressivity. 
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Consevuences 
If  Federal  Q>ending  can  be  held  to  the 
level   proposed  by   the   President   in   his    — 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  or  if  any  in-    g^ 
creaaes  can  be  financed  by  user  fees  or  ear-    Tu  bw 
marked  taxes,  then  a  19  percent  income  tax    * 
rate  would  balance  the  budget  by  1985.  Even     t« 
if  spending  is  at  the  high  level  projected  in 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  baseline 
budget,  a  tax  rate  of  19  percent  would  bring 
the  Federal  deficit  down  to  $76  billion  by 
1987. 

Under  the  President's  spending  proposals, 
the  tax  rates  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget  starting  in  fiscal  year  1983  would  be 
21  percent  in  that  year,  20  percent  in  1984. 
and  19  percent  in  1985.  Under  the  CBO  pro- 
jections, the  tax  rates  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget  would  be  23  percent  in  1983  and 
1984,  22  percent  in  1985.  21  percent  in  1986. 
and  20  percent  in  1987. 

I  would  reconunend  the  adoption  of  a  flat- 
rate  tax  at  19  percent  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  This  tax  would  bring  moderate  deficits 
during  the  current  recession,  but  would 
commit  the  nation  to  a  balanced  budget 
within  three  years,  if  spending  is  kept  at 
reasonable  levels.  Additionally,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  through  increased  productivi- 
ty and  additional  revenues  to  be  expected 
from  the  taxation  of  economic  activities 
now  a  part  of  the  underground  economy 
that  the  rates  could  be  driven  down  to  16 
percent  by  1990. 

The  essence  of  what  a  good  tax  system 
must  contain  was  outlined  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Andrew  MeUon  with 
these  words: 

"The  problem  of  government  is  to  fix 
rates  which  will  bring  in  a  maximum 
amount  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  and  at 
the  same  time  bear  not  too  heavily  on  the 
taxpayer  or  on  business  enterprises.  A 
sound  tax  policy  must  take  into  consider- 
ation three  factors.  It  must  produce  suffi- 
cient revenue  for  the  Government:  it  must 
lessen,  so  far  as  possible,  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation on  those  least  able  to  bear  it:  and  it 
must  also  remove  those  influences  which 
might  retard  the  continued  steady  develop- 
ment of  business  and  Industry  on  which,  in 
the  last  analysis,  so  much  of  our  prosperity 
depends." 

I  feel  a  flat-rate  tax  structure  can  accom- 
plish these  purposes.  Serious  study  and  re- 
flection on  this  theory  is  now  underway 
with  hearings  having  begun  before  various 
congressional  committees.  I  do  not  predict 
early  adoption  of  a  new  tax  structure.  If 
contemporary  public  support  is  a  good  indi- 
cator, however,  the  subject  of  a  flat-rate  tax 
will  receive  serious  consideration  and  may 
weU  become  a  central  issue  in  the  poUUcal 
campaigns  of  1984. 
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The  first  line  of  the  table  is  the  Presi- 
dent's estimate  of  Gross  National  Product 
for  calendar  years  1981  to  1985.  The  next 
line  Is  the  Rabushka-Hall  estimate  for  the 
tax  base  assuming  the  1980  experience  of  79 
percent  of  GNP.  The  third  line  deducts  ag- 
gregate personal  allowances  using  estimates 
in  the  foUowing  amounts:  married  couple— 
$6  735.  single  per8on-$4,040:  single  head  of 
household— $6,060:  each  dependent— $810. 
(These  figures  are  for  1983  and  are  to  be  ad- 
justed for  projected  inflation.) 

The  balance  shown  on  the  fourth  line  is 
the  Rabushka-HaU  estimate  of  taxable 
income.  The  next  line  shows  taxable  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  is  slightly  smaller 
l>ecause  the  fiscal  year  occurs  earlier  in  cal- 
endar time.  The  sixth  line  is  the  revenue 
the  Reagan  administration  expects  from 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes.  The 
next  line  is  the  DeConcini  flat  rate  required 
to  produce  the  same  revenue  that  the  Presi- 
dent expecU.  The  next  line  shows  that  the 
flat  rate  needed  to  balance  the  Reagan 
budget.  The  ninth  line  shows  the  amount  of 
revenue  produced  with  a  flat  rate  of  19  per- 
cent, while  the  last  line  calculates  the  defi- 
cit a  19  percent  rate  would  incur. 

Drs.  Rabushka  and  Hall  have  also  calcu- 
lated the  impact  of  the  flat-rate  tax  under 
the  more  pessimistic  projections  made  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Under 
that  set  of  figures,  the  flat  tax  rate  required 
to  balance  the  budget  would  range  from  23.4 
percent  In  1983  to  20  percent  in  1987.  Based 
on  the  CBO  predictions,  a  19  percent  flat 
rate  would  cause  a  $101  billion  deficit  in 
1983.  declining  to  $75  billion  by  IM7.-THK 
Editors. 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Jan.  28, 
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Flat-Tax  Lab:  The  Isle  of  Mah 


REACHING  THE  BOTTOMUWE 

Beleaguered  taxpayers  must  wonder  how 
it  is  possible  for  Senator  DeConcini's  19  per- 
cent flat-rate  tax  to  produce  the  same  reve- 
nue as  the  current  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  ite  marginal  tax  rates  of  14  to  50  per- 
cent. The  Arizona  Democrat's  figures  are 
based  on  the  work  of  Professors  Alvin  Ra- 
bushka and  Robert  Hall  of  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution. Using  President  Reagan's  February 
1982  budget  message  and  its  estimates  of 
Gross  National  Product  and  tax  revenues, 
the  economists  reworked  the  figures  to 
show  how  a  flat-rate  tax  would  work. 


(By  Roy  W.  Jastram) 
Tax  reform,  which  has  bedevUed  many 
presidents  and  Congresses  is  again  in  fer- 
ment. .  , 
We  are  agreed  that  our  present  system  of 
trying  to  extract  from  the  citizenry  enough 
dollars  to  pay  the  government's  bills  is  too 
complex,  costly  and  full  of  inequities.  But  as 
usual,  few  agree  on  how  to  make  it  simpler, 
cheaper  to  operate  and  fairer. 

One  prominent  contender  for  achieving 
these  desirable  ends  is  tne  flat-rate  tax  on 
incomes.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  a  flat-rate  income  tax  has  two  distinct 
parts:  1)  the  percentage  of  tax  to  be  applied: 
and  2)  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  deductions 
to  be  allowed.  Much  needless  confusion 
arises  over  this  subject  because  of  a  misap- 
prehension that  a  flat-rate  income  tax  nec- 
essarily precludes  certain  kinds  of  deduc- 
tions. ,  . 

The  best  way  to  get  some  idea  of  how  a 
flat  tax  would  work  is  to  take  a  look  at  one 
in  operation.  And.  as  luck  would  have  it. 


we've  got  one:  It's  on  the  lalc  of  Man  In  the 
Irish  Sea.  ^  „      . 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  Isle  of  Man  has 
operated  with  a  flat-rate  income  tax  of 
about  20%  on  individuals  and  corporations 
aUke.  And  in  the  last  10  years  iU  naUonal 
income  has  risen  nearly  500%. 

Yes.  the  Isle  of  Man  U  smaU.  But  so  is  an 
experimental  oilture  in  a  biologist's  labora- 
tory from  which  important  principles  have 
been  drawn  and  hypotheses  confirmed.  The 
island  has  a  population  of  66.000  operating 
a  modem  economy  with  a  mixture  of  manu- 
facturing, finance,  agriciUture.  construction 
and  a  wide  range  of  services. 

MAnrtAiMS  ptmuc  services 
The  government  of  the  island  funds  and 
maintains  its  own  education,  health,  nation- 
al insurance,  social  security,  pensions, 
police,  postal  and  other  public  services.  The 
level  of  social  benefits  is  comparable  to  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  island  is 
totally  Independent  from  the  U.K.  except 
for  defense,  foreign  affairs  and  diplomatic 
representation,  for  which  it  pays  to  Britain 
2.5%  of  its  customs  and  excise  receipts.  It 
has  its  own  parliament,  the  Tynwald,  which 
dates  back  1.000  years.  It  is  not  represented 
in  the  British  Parliament. 

When  we  look  at  the  Manx  flat-rate 
income  tax  we  are  not  looking  at  an  anach- 
ronism ("Manx"  is  the  adJecUval  form  of 
Isle  of  Man).  We  are  examining  the  results 
of  a  sophisticated  overhaul  of  the  island's 
entire  tax  system  spanning  the  1970s  and 
culminating  in  the  "Income  Tax  (Amend- 
ment) Act  of  1979."  This  modem  system 
emerges  as  an  innovative  attempt  to  remedy 
the  confusing  patchwork  muddle  to  which 
most  national  Ux  systems  are  prone.  Writ- 
ten on  a  clear  slate,  it  is  the  most  concise 
and  original  example  of  a  working  flat-rate 
income  tax  that  can  be  observed.  (In  fact 
the  entire  Manx  tax  code  deserves  study.) 

The  tax  rate  in  1982  was  20%.  Each  year 
the  Tynwald  sets  the  rate  for  the  forthcom- 
ing tax  year.  Since  1962.  the  flat  rate  has 
varied  between  21.25%  and  the  ciurent  20%. 
What  about  exemptions?  The  simplest 
way  to  examine  how  exemptions  are  applied 
is  by  presenting  a  prototype  of  a  single 
family  and  a  corporation. 

The  income  tax  return  of  a  married 
couple  with  one  child  receiving  a  single 
income  represented  by  the  earnings  of  the 
husband  would  be  worked  out  like  this: 

You  begin  with  the  individual's  total 
earned  income  figure.  Prom  that  subtract 
personal  allowances  (which  for  a  married 
man  there  are  2.315  British  pounds,  and  for 
each  child,  depending  on  age.  from  250  to 
350  pounds).  Then  subtract  expense  deduc- 
tions (Which  include:  expenses  Incurred  in 
earning  income;  mortgage  and  loan  inter- 
est—for any  purpose— paid  to  a  Manx  recipi- 
ent: and  retirement  annuity  paymente 
made).  Those  subtractions  leave  one's  tax- 
able income.  And  20%  of  that  is  the  person- 
al income  tax  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 

This  Information  could  be  fitted  onto  the 
proverbial  postcard,  but  the  Manx  Taxing 
Authority  uses  a  sheet  of  paper  so  the  tax- 
payer need  not  suffer  the  discomfort  of 
cramped  handwriting. 

The  principles  of  company  (or  corporate) 
taxation  are  closely  consonant  with  the  in- 
dividual tax  and  form  an  integrated  system. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  straightfor- 
ward manner  when  a  flat  rate  income  tax  of 
equal  percentage  is  applied  to  both. 

A  company's  taxable  income  is  computed 
according  to  the  usual  rules: 
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distinction  between  earned  and 
Earned  income  is  reduced 
of  the  first  8,300  pounds,  with 
10%  then  applied, 
think  that  the  successful  op- 
lat-rate  income  tax  forecloses 
treatment  of  the  individual, 
pointed  out  there  is  provision  in 
s  system  for  age  relief,  smaU 
depotdent  relative  relief  and 
age  or  infirmity  of  the  tax- 
a  son  or  daughter  to  reside 
Particularly  contempo- 
allowance"  whereby 
given  to  a  widow  who  emplojrs 
to  have  care  and  charge 
In  the  home.  On  grounds  of 
housekeeper  allowance"  is  ex- 
a  widower  similarly  situated, 
system  the  income  tax  de- 
main  form  of  direct  taxation, 
death  or  estate  duties;  no 
or  gift  taxes;  no  wealth  tax 
capital  levies;  no  capital  gains 
exception  of  a  narrowly  pro- 
s^>eculation  tax. 

financial  circles  the  Isle 

t}e  viewed  as  a  "tax  haven." 

consider  their  tax  code  as  a 

to  meeting  their  needs.  It 

haven  for  some  but  this  need 

pejorative  term.  It  would  be  a 

Wrongest  economy  in  the  world 

known  as  a  haven  from 

and  often  contradictory 
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"We  know  it's  happening,  but  it's  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  handle  on  it  because  of 
the  legal  aspect,"  said  Dr.  Ed  Crosby,  an 
economist  with  First  Interstate  Bank.  "I've 
heard  figures  that  it  might  be  as  high  as  10 
percent  (of  the  reported  economy)." 

If  the  10  percent  figure  is  correct.  Califor- 
nia's imdergoimd  economy  amounts  to  more 
than  $30  billion  annually. 

Officials  at  the  state's  Franchise  Tax 
Board  say  they  are  being  short-changed  to 
the  tune  of  $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion  a  year 
because  of  the  underground  economy.  This 
"tax  gap,"  they  say,  would  eliminate  Cali- 
fornia's budget  deficit  if  it  could  be  collect- 
ed. 

The  federal  "tax  gap"  was  more  than  $87 
billion  last  year.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Commissioner  Roscoe  J.  Egger  told  a  con- 
gressional panel  in  March,  with  at  least  an- 
other $8  billion  lost  on  untaxed  lUegal 
income. 

"The  tax  gap  has  been  a  problem  for 
years,  but  recently  the  dollars  involved  have 
reached  alarming  levels."  Egger  said,  noting 
many  small  companies  pay  employees  in 
cash,  meaning  there  is  no  "paper  trail"  to 
follow  to  detect  tax  evaders. 

Tax  officials,  while  noting  that  most 
people  pay  what  they  owe.  acknowledge 
that  the  number  of  cheaters  is  growing.  A 
major  reason,  they  say.  is  a  widespread  per- 
ception that  the  tax  laws  aren't  fair. 

"People  feel  the  rich  are  getting  away 
with  murder,  so  they  develop  their  own 
little  form  of  tax  shelter  which  is.  'You 
don't  report  your  tip  income,  you  don't 
report  yo«ir  interest  income  or  you  don't 
report  your  second  job.' "  said  Rot>ert  Oian- 
nangeli,  an  IRS  spokesman.  "What  I've 
heard  is  that  people  are  tired  of  the  level  of 
taxation,  that  they  feel  the  tax  laws  are  in- 
equitable." 

Many  people  participate  in  both  the  siu*- 
face  and  underground  economies. 

Vicki,  31.  works  in  a  Los  Angeles  health 
food  store  that  withholds  taxes  from  her 
salary.  She  also  designs  and  makes  clothes. 

"Usually  I  get  paid  in  cash,  some  checks.  I 
never  report  any  of  it.  It's  not  a  real  con- 
scious thing,  like  I'm  going  to  get  back  at 
them.  I  just  don't  see  it  as  money  I  have  to 
pay  taxes  on,"  she  said. 

"My  girlfriend  makes  teapots.  She's  like 
me.  it  never  enters  her  mind  to  pay  taxes.  A 
lot  of  people  do  this.  To  me,  it's  a  side  thing 
to  make  ends  meet. 

David,  a  24-year-old  El  Segundo  man,  has 
been  unemployed  for  about  eight  months 
but  often  helps  a  friend  deliver  magazines. 

"He  pays  me  in  cash  or  he'll  take  and  give 
me  an  ounce  of  pot.  That's  alx)ut  $100  and 
I'll  work  two  days  for  him  and  that  wiU 
cover  it."  he  said. 

Like  the  others  who  evade  taxes,  David 
knows  he's  breaking  the  law.  And  like  the 
others,  he  did  not  want  to  be  identified  by 
his  full  name. 

"I  don't  know  how  I'm  supposed  to  feel 
about  it,"  he  said.  "When  I  was  working.  I 
brought  home  a  fairly  decent  salary.  But 
the  government  took  so  much.  .  .  .  Now,  if  I 
can  get  away  without  declaring  it,  I'm  going 
to.  I  feel  the  government  takes  enough." 

The  imderground  economy  includes  illegal 
activities  such  as  loan  sharldng.  gambling, 
prostitution  and  narcotics.  And  state  tax  of- 
ficers say  they  could  increase  government 
revenues  substantially  if  they  could  collect 
from  the  marijuana  farmers  in  California. 

"Marijuana  is  one  of  the  largest  cash 
crops  in  California  and  it  remains  essential- 
ly untaxed,"  said  Mark  Thoraeno  of  the 
state's  tax  board.  "But  we  can't  send  our 


auditors  out  into  the  national  foncts  with 
guns  looking  for  marijuana  growen." 

In  California,  officials  have  insUtuted 
"Oi>eration  Pair  Share"  to  try  to  detect 
some  of  the  people  who  should  have  fOed 
reported  income  and  paid  state  taxes.  Under 
the  program,  state  officials  are  uaing  dhri- 
dend  and  interest  informatlim  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  data,  said  tax  board  spokes- 
man Al  Hunter. 

"Operation  Fair  Share  is  the  Franchise 
Tax  Board's  response  to  the  increasing  tax 
gap,"  said  the  board's  executive  officer, 
Gerald  Goldberg.  "The  tax  evader,  big  or 
small,  makes  a  mockery  out  of  our  sense  of 
fair  play  and  justice  and  erodes  our  confi- 
dence in  government  and  we've  got  to  do 
something  about  that." 

[From  Newsweek.  Feb.  28. 1983] 

BAIAH  CniG  THX  BUSGKT 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

The  real  problem  is  not  how  to  balance 
the  budget.  It  is  how  to  generate  the  politi- 
cal will  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Tot  example,  the  following  three-part  pro- 
gram would  produce  a  balanced  budget  in  a 
few  years. 

TAX  RXrORlf 

The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes  is  far  larger  than  the 
amount  they  pay  to  the  government— in 
time  spent  on  complying,  money  spent  on 
tax  shelters  and  tax-induced  distortions  in 
the  use  of  labor  and  capital. 

Substituting  a  flat-rate  tax  for  present 
Income  taxes  would  drastically  reduce  this 
wedge  t>etween  cost  and  revenue.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  be  both  more  equitable  and 
more  favorable  to  economic  growth. 

In  an  important  new  lxx>k,  Robert  E.  Hall 
and  Alvln  Rabushka  ("Low  Tax,  Simple 
Tax,  Flat  Tax."  McGraw-HiU.  1983)  present 
a  detailed  proposal  for  a  flat-rate  tax  on  all 
income  above  a  personal  exemption.  The 
only  deductions  would  be  for  strictly  de- 
fined business  and  occupational  expenses. 
Their  sample  tax  form  fits  on  a  postcard. 
They  estimate  that  a  tax  rate  of  19  percent 
would  yield  so  much  more  revenue  than 
present  income  taxes  that  it  would  balance 
the  budget  by  1985  even  with  no  reduction 
in  prospective  government  spending.  This 
estimate  may  be  too  optimistic— but  it  does 
indicate  the  potential  of  this  approach. 
ENS  sObsidies 

Many  subsidies  could  be  eliminated,  with 
large  budgetary  savings  and  great  benefit  to 
the  strength  of  the  economy— while  retain- 
ing in  full  the  programs  that  aid  the  poor.  A 
few  examples:  (1)  The  Export-Imfwrt  Bank. 
This  harmful  form  of  "protection"  cost  $800 
million  in  direct  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
not  counting  possible  losses  on  the  $6  billion 
of  loans  it  guaranteed  that  year.  (2)  Farm- 
support  programs.  They  cost  the  taxpayers 
$12  billion  in  extra  government  spending 
and  perhaps  more  than  that  again  in  higher 
prices  for  food.  (3)  Merchant-marine  subsi- 
dies. These  cost  the  taxpayers  $600  million 
in  extra  government  spending  and  very 
likely  a  much  larger  sum  in  higher  freight 
charges.  (4)  Subsidies  to  higher  education, 
which  go  almost  entirely  to  persons  in 
middle-  and  upper-income  groups,  and  cost 
$7  billion.  This  is  far  from  an  exhaustive 
list. 

Each  subsidy  program  costs  the  public— 
directly  and  Indirectly— far  more  than  it 
yields  to  its  intended  beneficiaries.  For  ex- 
ample, much  of  the  $12  billion  cost  of  farm 
subsidies  was  eaten  up  by  storage  costs  and 


extra  coats  of  production,  let  alone  the  cost 
of  iw«w**<winy  the  burcaucrats  administer- 
ing the  iHt)flnuns  in  the  style  to  which  we 
have  unwisely  accustomed  them. 

BOOUI  SOCIAI.  8BUUB1I1  ' 

Instead  of  the  Band-Aids  proposed  by  the 
National  Commission  of  Social  Security 
Reform,  attack  the  basic  problems  that 
have  converted  social  security  into  a  baricet 
case:  (1)  More  than  20  years  ago.  Congress 
introduced  a  strong  incentive  to  retire  early 
by  providing  that  a  person  who  retires  at 
age  62  receive  80  percent  of  the  full  stipend 
available  at  age  65.  Reducing  this  percent- 
age would  by  itself  go  a  long  way  to  resolve 
the  long-run  financial  problem.  (2)  The  av- 
erage remaining  life  span  of  persons  aged  65 
has  risen  from  12.9  years  in  1940  to  16.8 
years  currently.  Yet  the  retirement  age  has 
remained  unchanged.  It  should  be  Increased 
gradually  beginning  now,  not,  as  considered 
by  the  commission,  only  after  the  year  2000. 
(3)  Modify  the  adjustment  for  inflation  to 
equal  the  excess  over,  say,  2  percentage 
potato  of  either  the  change  ta  the  average 
wage  or  ta  consumer  prices,  whichever  is 
lower.  , . 

Enacted  as  a  whole,  these  measures  would 
transform  the  future  ftaancial  condition  of 
the  U.S.  government  and  benefit  the  over- 
whelmtag  majority  of  the  pubUc. 

Yet  all  are  ouUide  the  realm  of  the  politi- 
cally possible. 

Each  measure  would  benefit  all  of  us  m 
our  capacity  as  taxpayers  and  consimiers— 
but  the  benefit  to  each  of  us  would  be  small. 
Each  would  impose  costs  on  relatively  few— 
but  the  cosU  to  each  of  them  would  be 
large  The  sum  of  the  diffused  benefits 
would  more  than  offset  the  concentrated 
coste  for  almost  everyone— including  those 
who  receive  the  subsidies  However,  the  sum 
of  the  benefits  will  never  be  weighed  on  the 
political  scale.  Each  measure  would  be  con- 
sidered separately.  And,  considered  sepa- 
rately, pressure-group  politics  would  assure 
its  defeat.  The  loud  voices  of  the  few  who 
would  lose  would  drown  out  the  low  voices 
of  the  many  who  would  gata. 
That  is  the  real  measxire  of  our  problem. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Geother- 
mal  Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C.  1001 
et  seq.)  to  expedite  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

STXAM  ACT  AjmCDHKNTS  OF  198S 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970. 
That  act  established  a  system  of  leas- 
ing geothermal  resources  on  Federal 
lands,  where  an  estimated  60  percent 
of  the  U.S.  geothermal  potential  is  lo- 
cated. The  intent  of  the  act  was  to  en- 
courage commercial  development. 
However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  limitations  includ- 
ed in  the  act,  very  little  commercial 
development  has  thus  far  occurred. 

Today's  bill  is  very  similar  to  the  bill 
I  introduced  last  Congress,  S.  669.  It 
makes  a  niunber  of  changes  in  existing 
law,  three  of  which  I  would  like  to 


mention  at  thte  time.  First.  It  Increases 
the  lease  acreage  limitation  from 
20.480  acres  in  any  one  State  to  51.200 
acres  in  any  one  State.  This  change  in 
existing  law  should  help  achieve  sig- 
nificant commercial  development. 
Second,  it  attempts  to  assist  local  gov- 
ernmental entities  in  meeting  their 
pressing  energy  needs  by  providing  a 
set-aside  of  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
acreage  leased  each  year,  and  by  allow- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
defer  royalty  payments  under  appro- 
priate circumstances.  Third,  it  requires 
the  Secretary  to  take  steps  that  would 
adequately  protect  geothermal  fea- 
tures of  national  significance  located 
within  our  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. Development  of  our  geother- 
mal resources  should  not.  and  need 
not.  harm  the  important  geothermal 
features  that  enhance  our  national 
parks  and  monuments. 

I  look  forward  to  hearings  on  this 
bill.* 


•  I  may  note  that  I  have  elsewhere  presented  a 
DfODOsal  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  radical 
refora  of  MCial  aecurity.  See  MUton  and  Ro* 
Friedman's  "Free  to  CSiooee."  chapter  four. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  559.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Bank  Commission  to  administer  all 
Federal  laws  relating  to  the  examina- 
tion, supervision,  and  regulation  of  the 
banking  business  l)oth  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, including  such  laws  relating  to 
the  chartering  of  banking  institutions 
and  the  branching  activities,  Edge  Act 
Corporations  and  their  activities,  and 
the  examination,  supervision,  and  reg- 
ulation of  banking  institutions  under 
J'ederal  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  BAHK  COMMISSIOH  ACT  OF  19S3 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Bank  Commission  to 
administer  all  laws  relating  to  the  ex- 
amination, supervision,  and  regvdation 
of  the  banking  business,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  for  reference  to  the 
Banking  Committee. 

Currently  we  have  three  agencies 
regulating  commercial  banks.  The 
Federal  Reserve  regulates  State-char- 
tered member  banks,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  (Currency  regulates  national 
banks,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  regulates  State-char- 
tered nonmember  Insured  banks.  But 
all  national  banks  are  required  to  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Na- 
tional banks  and  State-member  banks 
are  insured  by  the  FDIC.  The  Federal 
Reserve  regulates  bank  holding  com- 
panies whose  suljsidlarles  may  Include 
national  banks  and  Insured  SUte  non- 
member  banlts. 

Arthur  Bums,  the  former  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  now  our  Ambassador  to 
West  Germany  had  some  harsh  things 
to  say  about  this  structure.  He  said, 
"our  system  of  parallel  and  sometimes 
overlapping  regulatory  powers  Is 
indeed  a  jurisdictional  tangle  that  bog- 
gles the  mind."  He  also,  said. 


The  present  system  is  conducive  to  subtle 
competition  among  regulatory  authorities, 
sometimes  to  relax  constraints,  sometimes 
to  delay  corrective  measures.  Practically 
speaking,  this  sort  of  competition  may  have 
served  a  useful  purpose  for  a  time  in  loosen- 
ing overly  cautlotis  banking  restrictions  im- 
posed ta  the  wake  of  the  Great  Depression. 
But  at  this  potat,  the  danger  of  conUnuing 
as  we  have  ta  the  past  should  be  apparent  to 
all  objective  observers. 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Bums'  state- 
ments. They  ring  so  tme  today.  Every 
few  years,  the  banking  Industry  goes 
through  a  period  when  unsafe  and  im- 
sound      conditions      send      tremors 
through  our  financial  system.  Recall 
the  large  bank  failures  said  the  real 
estate  investment  trust  scandals  of  the 
mid-1970's.    Currently    weak    foreign 
lending  portfolios  are  causing  justified 
consternation    over    the    safety    and 
soundness   of    our   financial    system. 
While   specific   banldng   reforms   are 
necessary  to  cure  current  problems, 
even  more  basic  is  the  need  to  consoli- 
date   our    regulatory    authorities    to 
remove  the  disincentives  our  wasteful 
system  has  to  forego  the  tough  regula- 
tory decisions  that  need  to  be  taken  to 
ip^iintjtin  a  healthy  banking  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Banking  Conunisslon  has 
had  bipartisan  support.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  Introducing  today  was  previ- 
ously introduced  with  the  sponsorship 
of  Senator  Rlblcoff  and  Senator 
Javits.  Those  Senators  joined  me  in 
proposing  this  legislation  after  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
in  December  1977  in  Its  "Study  on 
Federal  RegiQatlon"  reconmiended  re- 
orgaiiizing  the  three  banldng  agencies 
into  a  single  consolidated  Federal 
Bank  Commission. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  House  Re- 
publican Research  Committee  In  the 
report  of  Its  Task  Force  on  Congres- 
sional and  Regulatory  Reform,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1983,  recommends  consolida- 
tion of  the  three  bank  regulatory 
agencies.  The  RepubUcan  committee 
stated  under  "recommendations  for 
legislative  consideration"  that  Con- 
gress should: 

Consider  combining  regulatory  functions 
of  different  financial  agencies  instead  of 
regulating  according  to  outmoded  tadustry 
classifications.  New  ftaancial  products  and 
services  and  major  merges  and  acquisitions 
have  bridged  the  traditional  gaps  between 
the  securities,  banking,  S&L,  and  insurance 
company  tadustries.  This  change  would  to- 
clude  consoUdating  related  regulatory 
bodies  and  simplifying  regulation  between 
agencies.  For  example,  the  three  separate 
agencies  that  regulate  and  audit  commercial 
banks  could  be  consolidated. 


Significantly.  Vice  President  Bush 
has  formed  a  Task  Group  on  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Financial  Services  and  has 
charged  It  with  the  responsibility  to 
formulate  a  legislative  program  to 
revise  the  Federal  Government's  regu- 
latory structure  for  financial  Institu- 
tions. This  is  a  clear  recognition  that 
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developments  in  the 
have  ou^Mtced  the  creaky 
itructure  that  was  estab- 
nandal  Institutions  durins 
the  money  panics  of  the 
century  and  the  Great  De- 
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of  dealing  with  today's 
realities. 
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Fedkral B/ m 
Mr.  PROXkORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introdu  rtng  for  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ba  Udng.  Hoiuing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, a  bill  lo  establish  a  Federal  Bank 
Commission. '  rhis  bill  is  substantially  identl- 


which  I  Introduced  in  the  94th 
to  which  I  have  added  signifi- 


cant new  prorisions  designed  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  ttie  States  in  bank  regulation 
and  thereby  he  dual  banking  system:  and 
to  strengther  the  role  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  obtaining  bank  supervisory  infor- 


it 


may  need  to  conduct  the 
of  the  Nation.  The  state- 


on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
introducing  t  lat  bill  on  September  5.  1975. 
are  fully  aipUcable  to  this  legislation. 
Under  the  bi  1,  the  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion would  ad  iiinister  all  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  CO  iduct  of  the  banking  business 
both  foreign  land  domestic.  Including  such 
laws  relating  I  to  the  chartering  of  banking 
institutions  4^d  their  branching  activities, 
bank  holding  icompanies  and  their  activities, 
Eklge  Act  coi  porations  and  their  activities, 
and  the  exan  ination,  supervision,  and  regu- 
lation of  hanflng  institutioiis  under  Federal 
law 

The  Office  bf  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency would  1^  abolished  and  all  of  its  func- 
tions and  peitonnel  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  Co  mnlssion.  Similarly,  all  of  the 
functions  an<  personnel  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insuran  «  Corporation  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commission  and  its  Board  of 
Directors  ab>Ilshed.  However,  the  FDIC 
would  be  realned  as  a  corporate  entity 
within  the  C  >mmisalon  and  under  the  sole 
control  of  th  •.  Commlsaion  for  the  account- 
ing purpose  I  )f  holding  the  Insurance  fund 
established  1 1  protect  commercial  bank  de- 
poslton  and  <  rhich  now  total  in  excess  of  $6 
billion.  In  tills  regard  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Co  simiasion  and  the  FDIC  would 
be  similar  to  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Horn  i  Loan  Bank  Board  which  su- 
pervises and  egulates  federally  insured  sav- 
ings and  loai  i  associations  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
which  Insure  I  the  deposits  in  such  institu- 


tions. Finally 


all  of  the  supervisory  and  reg- 


ulatory authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  be  transferred  to  the  Cominls- 
sion.  Tlie  Federal  Reserve  would  retain  su- 
perviaory  and  regulatory  authority  over  In- 
terest rate  oeilings,  and  margin  require- 
ments and  retain  the  authority  to  make 
loans  to  banks  through  the  "discount 
window."  Relieving  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  bank  and  bank  holding  company 
supervisory  responsibility  will  enhance  its 
ability  to  concentrate  on  conducting  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  Nation  which  is  its 
primary  responsibility. 

Unsafe  or  unsound  conditions  in  our  bank- 
ing system  have  proliferated  in  the  past  IS 
years  as  banks  have  changed  their  orienta- 
tion toward  go-go  banldng  a  high  profile 
syndrome  and  high  profits.  In  the  process 
the  capitalization  of  our  Nation's  banks  has 
declined  precipitously  since  1990,  particular- 
ly among  the  largest  banks.  The  numbers  of 
problem  banks— banks  which  are  catego- 
rized by  regulatory  authorities  as  possibly 
requiring  aid  from  their  shareholders  be- 
cause of  their  condition  or  banks  which  are 
in  danger  of  failing— have  increased  in  size 
and  in  numbers.  Massive  credits  are  ex- 
tended by  banking  institutions  to  persons 
having  insider  relationships  with  banks:  of- 
ficers, directors,  or  stockholders  and  the 
companies  they  control. 

Last  year,  after  public  disclosure  that 
there  existed  large  numbers  of  problem 
banks  in  the  banking  system,  the  Congress 
requested  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
audit  the  three  bank  regulatory  agencies  to 
find  out  how  well  they  were  exercising  their 
bank  supervisory  and  regulatory  responsibil- 
ities. GAO  filed  its  report  with  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  on  January  31.  1977.  In 
my  view,  the  GAO  repwrt  reveals  that  regu- 
latory permissiveness,  fostered  by  the  split 
in  Federal  bank  regulatory  authority,  has 
been  the  principal  reason  why  a  substantial 
number  of  the  Nation's  banks  in  the  bank- 
ing system  have  deteriorated. 

In  its  report,  the  GAO  found  that  during 
the  period  1971-75,  the  number  of  problem 
banks  increased  from  at  least  352  to  607 
with  the  number  of  problem  banks  whose 
deposits  exceeded  $100  million  increasing 
from  13  to  83.  GAO  data  shows  that  the 
numbers  and  size  of  bank  failures  have  also 
Increased  recently.  Tot  example,  during  the 
past  4  years  bank  failures  have  averaged 
$937  million  in  deposits  each  year,  an  in- 
crease of  21  times  over  the  average  of  $45 
million  in  deposits  at  failed  banks  during 
the  previous  13  years.  Moreover,  the  recent 
failures  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  failures 
of  the  Franklin  National  Bank,  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  Security  National  Bank 
and  Hamilton  Bankshares,  Inc.  The  assets 
of  each  one  of  these  banking  organizations 
exceeded  a  billion  dollars. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  are  the  numbers  of 
problem  banks  and  bank  failures  increasing? 
The  answer  I  believe  is  poor  Government 
regulation.  GAO  found  that  bank  examiners 
in  most  cases  Identify  bank  problems  2  years 
before  banks  fall;  and  the  primary  cause  of 
the  bank  failures  were  bad  management 
practices— not  economic  conditions.  But  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies,  GAO  found,  de- 
layed requiring  banks  to  correct  their  prob- 
lems untU  it  was  too  late,  even  though  prob- 
lem banks  exhibit  many  of  the  types  of 
problems  which  can  be  cured  by  tough  en- 
forcement action.  But  the  banking  agencies 
failed  even  to  communicate  clearly  to  bank 
managements  the  needed  corrective  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  problem  with 
bank  regulation  is  the  hydra-headed  bank 


regulatory  structure  at  the  Federal  level 
which  moves  in  three  separate  direettona. 
GAO  hit  home  when  it  aald  in  its  report 
that  no  mechanism  exists  to  insure  that  the 
agencies  act  in  concert  to  operate  effectively 
and  efficiently.  For  example  the  OAO  notes 
that: 

First.  The  three  agencies  do  not  have 
common  criteria  for  determining  which 
Iwnks  should  be  treated  as  problem  lianks 
or  for  taking  enforcement  action  against 
problems  which  are  discovered  by  examin- 
ers. 

Second.  Each  of  the  agencies  is  developing 
its  own  separate  monitoring  and  early  warn- 
ing system  to  improve  bank  examinations. 

Third.  Loans  to  corporations  in  which 
banlLS  regulated  by  each  of  the  three  agen- 
cies participate  are  reviewed  and  treated  dif- 
ferently by  each  of  the  three  agencies  even 
though  essentially  only  one  extension  of 
credit  is  involved. 

Fourth,  The  agencies  operate  separate 
and  to  a  large  extent  duplicate  compater 
systems. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  procedure  for  coordi- 
nated examinations  of  holding  companies 
and  their  subsidiary  banlcs  regulated  by 
three  different  agencies. 

Sixth.  Separate  systems  for  enforcing  the 
consumer  protection  laws  are  in  effect  at 
the  agencies. 

Seventh.  Loans  to  the  same  foreign  bor- 
rowers are  treated  differently  by  the  agen- 
cies. Time  and  money  are  wasted  by  the 
agencies  in  separate  examinations  of  foreign 
branches  and  subsidiaries. 

Eighth.  The  agencies  maintain  three  sepa- 
rate examiners  training  centers.  As  a  result 
three  separate  governmental  disciplines  are 
brought  to  bear  on  common  bank  problems. 

The  Comptroller  charters  and  supervises 
national  banks.  But  deposits  in  those  banks 
are  insured  by  the  FDIC  and  all  national 
banks  are  required  to  be  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  Federal  Reserve  regu- 
lates State-chartered  banks  which  choose  to 
become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
But  deposits  in  such  banks  are  insured  by 
the  FDIC.  The  FDIC  insures  all  federally 
insured  banks  but  supervises  only  those 
State-chartered  banks  which  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  Federal 
Reserve  regulates  all  bank  holding  compa- 
nies regardless  of  which  of  the  three  agen- 
cies regulates  the  principal  banking  subsidi- 
aries of  the  bank  holding  company.  None  of 
these  agencies  will  invade  the  bureaucratic 
turf  of  the  other  agencies  even  though  the 
consequences  of  poor  regulation  by  one 
agency  will  be  felt  by  the  other  agency.  For 
example,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  loaned 
billions  of  dollars  to  national  banks  in  dis- 
tress which  are  supervised  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler. This  has  complicated  monetary  policy 
and  misallocated  bank  reserves  to  specula- 
tive uses.  The  FDIC  has  had  to  underwrite 
the  losses  of  banks  which  are  regulated  by 
the  other  agencies  in  the  amount  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  The  FDIC  and  the  Comp- 
troller have  had  banks  which  they  supervise 
deteriorate  to  the  point  of  distress  because 
of  [>oor  regulation  of  their  holding  compa- 
nies by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Former  VIce-Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. J.  L.  Robertson  testified  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  that  there  Is  an 
"institutional  reluctance  among  the  regula- 
tors to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  their 
own  banks."  This  institutional  reluctance 
arises  in  part  from  the  ability  of  banks  to 
switch  regulators.  It  also  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  greater  the  number  of  banlu 
regulated  the  greater  the  Justification  for  a 


bigger  bureaucracy.  When  this  is  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  Federal  banking 
agnodes  derive  their  funds  not  from  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  but  from  private  as- 
sesnnenU  on  the  banks  they  regulate  with 
no  congressional  oversight  the  results  are 
pernicious.  Even  without  actiud  charter 
switching  former  Governor  Bucher  testified 
that  the  subUetles  of  divided  authority  are 
always  with  the  agencies  whenever  they 
made  a  decision.  Thus,  In  my  view.  Instead 
of  tough  regulation  we  get  Government  bu- 
reaucraU  living  high  off  the  hog  in  plush 
offices  and  traveling  first-class  with  their 
wives  around  the  country  to  attend  ttankers 
association  meetings.  Only  by  eliminating 
this  institutional  reluctance  to  take  action 
will  we  ever  have  any  hope  of  bringing 
decent  government  to  the  banking  field. 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  structure  of  bank  regulation  at 
the  Federal  level  that: 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  improving  the  regulation 
and  supervision  of  banking  is  the  structure 
of  the  regulatory  apparatus.  That  structure 
is  exceedingly  complex.  •  •  •  At  the  Federal 
level,  every  bank  whose  deposits  are  Insured 
is  subject  to  supervision  and  regulation,  but 
authority  is  fragmented.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  charters  and  supervises  na- 
tional banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
supervises  State  chartered  member  banks, 
regulates  activities  of  Edge  Act  corpora- 
tions, regulates  all  bank  holding  companies, 
and  controls  the  reserves  and  other  operat- 
ing features  of  all  member  banks.  The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  insures 
nearly  all  banks,  but  supervises  only  State- 
chartered  banks  that  are  non-members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  The  FDIC  also  has  cer- 
tain regulatory  powers  that  apply  to  insured 
nonmember  banlcs. 

"Those  of  you  who  have  been  intimately 
concerned  with  regulatory  matters  will  real- 
ize that  I  have  oversimplified,  that  our 
system  of  parallel  and  sometimes  overlap- 
ping regulatory  powers  is  indeed  a  jurisdic- 
tional tangle  that  boggles  the  mind. 

"There  is,  however,  a  still  more  serious 
problem.  The  present  regulatory  system  fos- 
ters what  has  sometimes  been  called  "com- 
petition in  laxity."  Even  viewed  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  the  present  system  is  condu- 
cive to  subtle  competition  among  regulatory 
authorities,  sometimes  to  relax  constraints, 
sometimes  to  delay  corrective  measures.  I 
need  not  explain  to  bankers  the  well-under- 
stood fact  that  regulatory  agencies  are 
sometimes  played  off  against  one  another. 
Practically  speaking,  this  sort  of  competi- 
tion may  have  served  a  useful  purpose  for  a 
time  in  loosening  overly  cautious  banking 
restrictions  imposed  In  the  wake  of  the 
Great  Expression.  But  at  this  point,  the 
danger  of  continuing  as  we  have  in  the  past 
should  be  apparent  to  all  objective  observ- 
ers. 

"I  recognize  that  there  Is  apprehension 
among  bankers  and  students  of  regulation 
concerning  over-centralized  authority.  Pro- 
viding for  some  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  the  traditional  way  of  guarding 
against  arbitrary  or  capricious  exercise  of 
authority.  But  this  principle  need  not  mean 
that  banks  should  continue  to  be  free  to 
choose  their  regulators.  And  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  fail  to  face  up 
to  the  difficulties  created  by  the  diffusion 
of  authority  and  accounUbillty  that  charac- 
terizes the  present  regulatory  system.  •  •  * 
Some    will    doubtless    conclude    that    the 


proper  approach  lies  In  improved  coordina- 
tion among  the  multiple  bank  regulatory 
agendea,  together  with  barmonisatioa  of  di- 
vergent t^ffcing  laws.  My  own  present 
thinking,  however,  is  that  building  upon  the 
existing  machinery  may  not  be  sufficient, 
and  that  suljatantial  reorganlntion  will  be 
required  to  overcome  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  existing  structural  arrangement." 

I  am  in  agreement  with  this  statement  of 
Chairman  Bums.  The  al^ty  of  banks  to 
pick  and  choose  their  regulators  as  Chair- 
man Bums  says  means  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  play  off  one  Federal  agency 
against  the  other.  This  results  in  poor  and 
ineffective  regiUation  and  an  inability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  with  the  tough 
issues  because  the  bank  agencies  compete 
with  one  another  to  see  which  can  regulate 
the  least.  Such  competition  in  laxity  has  re- 
sulted in  low  public  confidence  in  the  hmk. 
regulatory  agencies.  The  public  is  no  longer 
willing  to  continue  to  be  served  by  regula- 
tion at  the  lowest  common  denominator 
level  among  Federal  agencies.  Competition 
in  laxity  can  only  be  eliminated  by  eliminat- 
ing Its  base  of  operations:  The  threefold 
fragmented  division  of  regulatory  authority, 
into  a  single  agency. 

The  benefits  of  a  single  liank  regulatory 
agency,  such  as  the  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion, which  eliminates  the  competition  in 
laxity  among  the  three  bank  regulatory 
agencies  would  be  enormous.  Former  Gover- 
nor Holland  of  the  Federal  Reserve  listed 
four  such  benefits  as  follows: 

"(a)  Such  an  agency  would  bring  about 
uniformity  in  Federal  regulation,  supervi- 
sion and  examination  of  banks.  In  addition 
it  would  resiilt  in  uniformity  on  decisions 
concerning  merger  and  branching  applica- 
tions. 

"(b)  •  •  *  such  a  consolidation  would 
eliminate  some  duplication  of  efforts  and 
lead  to  a  more  efficient  use  of  supervisory 
and  examination  personnel.  It  would  also 
remove  any  problems  arising  out  of  consul- 
Utions  between  the  agencies  and  resulting 
delays  in  decision-making. 

"(c)  We  also  believe  there  could  be  advan- 
tages from  the  development  of  consistent 
data  which  would  permit  fuller  analysis  of 
the  banking  industry  as  a  whole  and  permit 
more  prompt  identification  of  developments 
which  might  affect  the  stability  of  the 
banking  system. 

(d)  Finally,  the  consolidation  of  three 
Federal  agencies  into  one  would  preclude 
the  possibUlty  of  banks  changing  their  orga- 
nizational status  in  order  to  obtain  more  fa- 
vorable treatment  from  a  different  Federal 
suDcrvlfior  ' 

Former  Chairman  WiUe  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  listed  eight 
as  follows: 

First.  Simplification  of  administration;  im- 
proved internal  and  external  communica- 
tion. 
Second.  EUmination  of  conflicting  goals. 
Third.  Economy  and  efficiency  of  oper- 
ation. 

Fourth.  Elimination  of  actual  or  potential 
policy  conflicts. 

Fifth.  FaclliUtlng  the  handling  of  faUing 
banks. 

Sixth.  Improved  regulation  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  their  affiliates,  and  certain 
other  bank  relationships. 

Seventh.  Gains  to  banks  and  bank  custom- 
ers from  a  single  Federal  agency. 

Eighth.  Adjusting  to  a  rapidly  changing 
environment. 

This  bill  will  also  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  conducting  mone- 


tary policy.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee was  that  the  Board  needs  the  bank 
supervlsofy  responsiMUty  dlacipline  in  order 
to  be  able  to  conduct  monetary  policy.  Seri- 
ous disagreement  with  this  view  was  taken 
before  the  oommittee  by  former  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Robertson  who 
served  at  the  Board  for  20  years  and  by 
former  Governor  Bucher. 

This  legidation  places  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  direcUy  on  the  five-man 
FMeral  Bank  OMnmission.  Thus  imder  this 
bill  the  Federal  Reserve  will  have  more 
direct  input  into  bank  supervision  and  regu- 
lation than  it  now  has;  and,  under  the  bill, 
the  Board  will  have  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate access  to  such  Information  than  it  now 
has.  Thus,  under  the  theory  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  this  bill  should  enhaixx  the 
Board's  ability  to  conduct  monetary  policy. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  bill  are  the  provisions  designed  to 
strengthen  the  dual  banking  system  of  the 
Nation  under  which  we  have  federally  char- 
tered and  regrilated  banks  which  compete 
side  by  side  with  SUte  chartered  and  regu- 
lated banks.  Two  essential  features  of  this 
system  must  be  strengthened  If  we  are  to 
retain  a  viable  dual  banking  system.  First, 
Federal  insurance  should  not  be  used  as  a 
veto  to  the  chartering  of  State  banks. 
Second.  State  supervisory  functions  should 
not  be  co-opted  by  the  Federal  Government 
either  by  design  or  by  default  as  it  is  in  too 
many  cases. 

Section  312(dX2)  requires  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission  to  grant  Insurance  to  in- 
stitutions chartered  by  a  SUte  whose  oper- 
ations are  adequate  to  assure  a  safe  and 
sound  t)an]ting  system.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  veto  power  now  en- 
joyed by  the  FDIC  over  State  chartered 
banks  and  to  assure  that  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission  which  will  also  charter  national 
banks  will  not  favor  the  chartering  of  na- 
tional banks  in  any  State  over  the  SUte 
banking  system.  Under  the  current  frag- 
mented regulatory  authority  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  historically  sought  to  induce  SUte  char- 
tered banks  to  switch  to  national  charters, 
particularly  among  the  larger  banks.  This 
bill  will  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 

Section  312(d)(2)  also  provides  that  where 
SUte  examiners  make  adequate  examina- 
tions of  SUte  chartered  banks  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission  may  suspend  Federal  ex- 
aminations and  reimburse  the  SUte  supervi- 
sory authority  for  the  cost  of  examination. 
This  provision  will  give  the  SUte's  supervi- 
sory authorities  the  economic  means  to  up- 
grade their  supervisory  positions. 

Finally,  section  4(a)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  at  all  times,  one  member  of  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission  shall  be  an  individual 
who  has  had  direct  SUte  bank  regulatory 
experience.  There  is  no  counterpart  to  this 
provision  in  the  present  law  and  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  direct  SUte  supervisory  experi- 
ence is  not  a  quality  which  is  sought  by  the 
bank  regulating  agencies.  This  provision  will 
insure  that  SUte  experience  will  have  a 
direct  represenUtion  in  all  bank  supervision 
in  the  Nation  thereby  strengthening  the 
dual  banking  system. 

This  bill  wUl  also  subject  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission  to  periodic  performance 
audits  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  require  the  Commission's  yearly  ex- 
penditures to  be  with  limiutions  set  by  an 
appropriations  act  of  the  Congress. 
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OQiraouBykno  i  or  mhk  rwiilatobt  mudicib 

Ifr.  PROimRE.  Mr.  Prcaldent.  I  am 
today  Introdi  dnc  for  referowe  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bi  Dklng.  Houaiiv  and  Urban  Af - 
fain  a  bfll  to  eataUiah  a  Federal  Bank  Com- 
tt'tt*'"  to  ad  minister  all  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  coi  duct  of  banking  buainefls,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  Including  all  such 
laws  relying  to  the  chartering  and  insuring 
and  merging  of  banks,  their  branching  ac- 
tivities, bank  holding  companies  and  their 
activities.  Ed  le  Act  corporations  and  their 
activities,  an(  I  the  examination,  supervision, 
and  regulation  of  aU  banking  institutions 
under  Feden  L  law. 

It  has  beco  ae  necessary  to  restructure  the 
Federal  bank  regulatory  apparatus  because 
the  »«^ttng  I  tructure  consisting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  having  Jurisdiction  pri- 
marily over  i  tate  banks  which  are  members 
of  the  Fedei  U  Reserve  System,  the  Comp- 
troller of  thi :  Currency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  all  naticfial  banks,  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurai|ce  Corporation  having  primary 
Jurisdiction  aver  nonmember  State  Insured 
banks  has  pr  >ven  incapable  of  dealing  with 
h»nk<«g  prac  Oces  which  have  arisen  in  the 
past  30  yean  in  a  manner  which  will  insure 
a  safe  and  soi  ind  hanking  system. 

A  safe  and  soundly  maintained  and  oper- 
ated tMwUng  system  is  bask  to  the  econom- 
ic well  being  }f  the  Nation.  Banking  institu- 
tions occupy  a  unique  and  vital  place  in  the 
economy,  'ney  are  the  principal  suppliers 
and  allocatoiB  of  credit  to  the  various  sec- 
tors of  comi  lerce  and  industry.  They  are 
the  principaJ  institutions  in  our  society  by 
which  dedsk  ns  at  the  governmental  level  to 
increase  or  c  ecrease  the  money  supply  are 
effectuated  i  nd  translated  into  reality  in 
the  marketp]  ice.  They  are  the  principal  in- 
stitutions in  vliich  the  deposits  and  savings 
of  Individual  s,  partnerships,  and  corpora- 
tions are  hel  1.  They  are,  therefore,  institu- 
tions which  I  re  imbued  with  an  exceptional- 
ly high  degrte  of  public  interest  and  must 
be  subject  1 1  a  high  degree  of  effective 
public  scrutii  y. 

Every  bank  Ing  institution  must  so  conduct 
its  affairs  th  it  it  retains  the  ability  to  func- 
tion without  special  Government  subsidy  in 
times  of  mcfietary  restraint  as  well  as  in 
times  of  mortetary  growth.  The  structure  of 
bank  supervl  ilon  should  be  such  that  l>anks 
are  given  ni  encouragement  to  conduct 
their  affairs  in  a  speculative  manner  in 
times  of  economic  growth.  Governor  Rob- 
ertson, the  f  ( inner  distinguished  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
stated: 

There  should  never  be  a  possibility  of  uti- 
lizing the  subervisory  iunction  to  enforce  a 
given  monetiry  policy  today  and  an  oppo- 
site one  tonorrow,  to  look  at  bank  loan 
portfolios  through  rose-colored  glasses 
today  and  bli  ck  ones  tomorrow." 

It  is  undeniable  that  particular  banking 
Institutions  lave  engaged  in  speculative  fi- 
nance in  mai  ly  areas  of  the  economy.  These 
speculations  have  served  to  misallocate 
credit  resour  ses  to  earn  high  rates  of  return. 


The  existini 
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structure  of  bank  regulation 
three  Federal  regulators,  often 
one  another  over  whether  par- 
ticular banking  practices  should  be  permit- 
ted has  prev  snted  them  from  requiring  the 
cessation  of  unsafe  or  unsound  banking 
practices  which  would  have  prevented  the 
speculations  from  taking  place.  Institutions 
which  are  engaged  in  speculative  finance 
often  suffer  dire  consequences  themselves 
and  have  be  in  responsible  for  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  tie  banking  system  Itself.  The 
Oovemment  regulators  have  lacked  the  will 


to  utilize  their  supervisory  authority  to 
abate  these  practices  and  to  keep  banks  op- 
erating in  a  safe  and  sound  manner  requir- 
ing them  to  fulfill  their  public  purposes. 

The  structiu^  of  supervision  and  regula- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  has  been  the  major 
reason  why  unsafe  or  unsound  conditions  in 
our  banking  system  have  been  allowed  to 
proliferate.  To  some  extent,  of  course,  each 
of  the  three  Federal  bank  regtilatory  agen- 
cies bear  individual  responsibility  for  the 
state  of  affairs. 

In  the  wake  of  the  largest  bank  failures  in 
this  Nation's  history  last  October  Chairman 
Bums  of  the  P^ederal  Reserve  said  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association: 

"I  must  say  to  you,  however,  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  most  serious  obsta- 
cle to  improving  the  regulation  and  supervi- 
sion of  banking  is  the  structure  of  the  regu- 
latory apparatus.  That  structure  is  exceed- 
ingly complex.  •  •  •  At  the  Federal  level, 
every  bank  whose  deposits  are  insured  is 
subject  to  supervision  and  regulation,  but 
authority  is  fragmented.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  charters  and  supervises  na- 
tional banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
supervises  State  chartered  member  banks, 
regulates  activities  of  Edge  Act  corpora- 
tions, regulates  all  bank  holding  comptmies 
and  controls  the  reserves  and  other  operat- 
ing features  of  all  member  banks.  The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  insures 
nearly  all  banks,  but  supervises  only  State- 
chartered  banks  that  are  non  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  The  FDIC  also  has  cer- 
tain regulatory  powers  that  apply  to  insured 
non-member  banks. 

"Those  of  you  who  have  been  intimately 
concerned  with  regulatory  matters  will  real- 
ize that  I  have  oversimplified,  that  our 
system  of  parallel  and  sometimes  overlap- 
ping regulatory  powers  is  indeed  a  Jurisdic- 
tional tangle  that  boggles  the  mind. 

"There  is,  however,  a  still  more  serious 
problem.  The  present  regulatory  system  fos- 
ters what  has  sometimes  been  caUed  "com- 
petition in  laxity."  Even  viewed  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  the  present  system  is  condu- 
cive to  subtle  competition  among  regulatory 
authorities,  sometimes  to  relax  constraints, 
sometimes  to  delay  corrective  measures.  I 
need  not  explain  to  bankers  the  well-under- 
stood fact  that  regulatory  agencies  are 
sometimes  played  off  against  one  another. 
Practically  speaking,  this  sort  of  competi- 
tion may  have  served  a  useful  purpose  for  a 
time  in  loosening  overly  cautious  banking 
restrictions  imposed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Great  Depression.  But  at  this  point,  the 
danger  of  continuing  as  we  have  in  the  past 
should  be  apparent  to  all  objective  observ- 
ers. 

"I  recognize  that  there  is  apprehension 
among  bankers  and  students  of  regulation 
concerning  over-centralized  authority.  Pro- 
viding for  some  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  the  traditional  way  of  guarding 
against  arbitrary  or  capricious  exercise  of 
authority.  But  this  principle  need  not  mean 
that  banks  should  continue  to  be  free  to 
choose  their  regulators.  And  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  fail  to  face  up 
to  the  difficulties  created  by  the  diffusion 
of  authority  and  accountability  that  charac- 
terizes the  present  regulatory  system.  •  *  • 
Some  will  doubtless  conclude  that  the 
proper  approach  lies  in  improved  coordina- 
tion among  the  multiple  bank  regulatory 
agencies,  together  with  harmonization  of  di- 
vergent banking  laws.  My  own  present 
thinking,  however,  is  that  building  upon  the 
existing  machinery  may  not  be  sufficient, 
and  that  substantial  reorganization  will  be 


required  to  overcome  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  existing  structural  arrangement" 

I  am  in  agreement  with  these  statements 
of  Chairman  Bums.  My  own  study  of  this 
problem  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  the 
best  restructuring  at  this  time  would  be  the 
imlfication  of  the  three  existing  bank  regu- 
latory agencies  into  a  single  agency  without 
a  substantial  change  in  the  Federal  law  gov- 
erning the  business  of  hanking.  Before 
adopting  more  stringent  regulatory  laws  to 
cure  unsound  practices  which  have  arisen  In 
banking  in  recent  years,  I  believe  we  should 
give  effective  regulation  under  existing  law 
the  opportunity  to  work.  With  the  removal 
of  incentives  to  regulate  all  institutions  at 
the  lowest  common  denominator  level,  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission  will  t>e  in  a  posi- 
tion to  abate  unsafe  or  unsound  practices  at 
particular  institutions  while  maintaining  a 
posture  of  encouragement  of  innovation  in 
the  public  Interest  at  other  institutions  pos- 
sessing requisite  management  and  oper- 
ational capability.  The  existing  structure 
does  not  allow  for  this  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion over  the  supervision  and  regulation  of 
the  business  of  banking. 

There  has  been  an  expansion  in  the  size  of 
banks  and  bank-  holding  companies  in  recent 
years  that  has  outpaced  the  capability  of  su- 
I>ervisory  authorities.  Governor  Robertson 
has  stated  that: 

"Banks  have  grown  so  large  that  it  is  no 
longer  feasible  for  examiners  to  analyze 
adequately  bank  management,  assets  and  li- 
abilities, and  their  trust  and  foreign  ex- 
change activities  within  the  limitations  of 
available  man  hours.  It  would  not  be  feasi- 
ble if  the  supervisory  forces  were  quadru- 
pled." 

A  portion  of  this  expansion  has  been 
based  upon  management  focus  on  profits 
which  have  encouraged  speculations,  and  to 
which  the  regulatory  authorities  have  aided 
by  their  "competition  in  laxity."  Numerous 
examples  are  available  of  this  unhealthy 
competition  between  regulators.  I  need  cite 
only  one  example. 

For  years  the  regulatory  authorities 
deemed  the  acquisition  of  excess  reserves  by 
banks  from  other  institutions  borrowings 
which  were  subjected  to  limitations  under 
Federal  law  as  to  amount.  In  the  mid-1960's 
one  bank  regulatory  agency  ruled  that  such 
transactions  were  purchases  and  sales  and 
not  borrowings  and  therefore  not  subject  to 
the  statutory  limitation  as  to  amount.  This 
gave  the  banks  that  regulator  supervised  a 
sizable  competitive  advantage  over  other 
banks  by  broadening  their  ability  to  expand 
their  loan  portfolio. 

To  eliminate  this  competitive  advantage, 
another  regulatory  agency,  which  had  ob- 
jected to  the  change  in  ruling,  felt  itself 
obliged  to  adopt  the  same  position  for  the 
banks  it  supervises.  The  result  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  Federal  fimds  trans- 
actions. Institutions  have  relied  on  these 
overnight  borrowings  to  an  Inordinate  and 
in  particular  instances  to  an  unsafe  degree 
in  funding  forward  loan  commitments  and 
to  expand  long-term  loans  on  this  basis  of 
short-term  borrowings.  Liability  manage- 
ment has  added  a  new  dimension  of  risk  to 
the  banldng  system. 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  the  larg- 
est bank  failures  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Liability  management  practiced  by 
the  use  of  volatile  sources  of  funds  to  sup- 
port illiquid  and  high-risk  asset  portfolios  as 
I  have  described  have  been  a  major  causa- 
tive factor.  In  addition.  Insider  self-dealing 
loan  to  bank  directors  and  bank  manage- 


ment have  been  significant  causative  factors 
In  other  situations. 

StOl  other  disturbing  trends  in  banking  in- 
stitutions liave  l>een  the  use  of  brokered  de- 
posits, the  increased  use  of  banks  of  loan 
cmnmitraoits,  buUet  loans,  and  standby  let- 
ters of  credit  as  a  source  of  earnings  for 
^>^^llfc^ln  institutions.  The  latter  forms  of 
banking,  together  with  the  practice  of  llabQ- 
Ity  management  serve  to  exoerbate  severely 
the  tendency  of  >?^"fc'"g  Institutions  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  their  asset  portfoUos  at 
the  expense  of  any  significant  regard  for 
the  stability  of  the  sources  of  fimds  upon 
which  these  loans  must  be  based.  Supervi- 
sion of  these  activlUes  by  bank  regulators 
has  been  Inadequate. 

One  of  the  reforms  In  bank  supervision 
urgently  needed  Is  a  drastic  change  In  bank 
examinations  procedures  in  order  that  the 
regulatory  authorities  may  comprehend  and 
respond  to  the  material  changes  which  are 
occurring  with  rapidity  in  banking  Institu- 
tions. The  time  frame  within  which  bank  su- 
pervisors have  to  require  corrections  of 
practices  which  have  a  potential  to  develop 
into  unsafe  or  unsound  conditions  and  crisis 
situations  has  been  greatly  shortened  by  the 
pace  of  change  in  the  banking  system.  Only 
a  restructuring  of  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  into  a  single  bank  regulatory 
agency  gives  any  hope  of  being  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

There  must  be  established  an  ongoing  su- 
pervisory computerized  network  capable  of 
obtaining  Information  on  the  composition  of 
bank  assete  and  liabilities  on  a  frequent 
basis.  Such  a  system  would  enable  a  supervi- 
sor to  determine  at  a  glance  the  status  of  a 
bank— its  capital,  liquidity,  asset,  and  liabU- 
Ity    position— and    compare    that    present 
status  with  the  standards  of  the  regulatory 
agency.  If  a  bank  fails  to  meet  those  stand- 
ards, examiners  can  be  dispatched  immedi- 
ately to  ascertain  the  causes  and  institute 
necessary    changes    long    before    a    crisis 
occurs.  Wherever  potential  unsafe  or  un- 
sound conditions  surface  prompt  and  effec- 
tive injunctive  action  by  the  supervisory  au- 
thority must  be  undertaken  under  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966. 
Expert  opinion  shows  that  this  kind  of  up- 
dated supervision  cannot  be  achieved   as 
soon  as  required— if  it  ever  can  be  achieved 
In  present  circumstances— so  long  as  Federal 
bank     supervision      remains      fragmented 
among  several  agencies,  each  Jealous  of  its 
prerogatives,  each  determined  to  maintain 
its     own     carefully     constructed     empire. 
Expert  opinion  reveals  that  it  would  take 
years— literally  years— of  negotiation  before 
an  agreement  could  be  reached  within  the 
existing  regulatory  framework  concerning 
the  kind  of  information  needed  to  provide 
an  accurate  picture  of  each  bank,  let  alone 
devise    appropriate    standards    by    which 
banks  should  be  judged,  and  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  achieve  anything 
like  conformity  of  supervision  and  competi- 
tive equality. 

This  kind  of  an  examination  and  supervi- 
sory capability,  possible  only  within  a  single 
regulatory  agency,  will  insure  the  swift 
abatement  of  unsound  practices  while  allow- 
ing mi^«'""""  flexibility  to  managements  in 
the  operation  of  their  institutions.  Bank  ex- 
aminations under  the  single  regulatory 
agency  concept  can  provide  banking  institu- 
tions with  a  significant  management  tool  in 
the  form  of  a  sophisticated  outside  overview 
of  their  operations— particularly  respecting 
unsafe  practices  or  unsoundness  in  oper- 
ation. 

Unsafe  and  unsound  conditions  have  pro- 
liferated In  our  banking  system  because 


bankers  hvn  been  able  to  play  the  frag- 
mented structure.  stiifUng  tMCk  and  forth 
among  supervisory  authorities  whom  they 
have  thought  would  best  accommodate 
their  views.  We  have  the  example  of  one 
banking  InstltuUon  In  a  SUte  switching  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  particular  supervisor 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  particular 
merger  transaction  approved.  After  the 
merger  was  approved  and  consummated,  the 
banking  InstltuUon  switched  badt  again  to 
its  original  supervisor  where  it  believed  the 
merged  operation  could  be  conducted  on  a 
more  economical  basis  for  the  bank. 

In  another  instance  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany was  denied  permission  by  one  regula- 
tory agency  to  acquire  a  particular  bank  on 
competitive  grounds.  Another  regulatory 
agency  shortly  thereafter  approved  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  bank  by  the  holding  compa- 
ny by  allowing  the  merger  of  that  bank  into 
another  banking  subsidiary  of  the  holding 
company.  We  have  still  another  Instance  of 
a  bank  holding  company  being  denied  to 
engage  in  a  certain  activity  by  one  agency 
and  a  different  regulatory  agency  allowing  a 
banking  subsidiary  of  the  holding  company 
to  undertake  the  same  activity.  These  lax 
regulatory  practices  have  led  to  a  nimiber  of 
banking  institutions  leaving  the  regulatory 
Jurisdiction  of  one  agency  and  switching  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  another  agency.  This  has 
been  responsible  for  regulation  at  the  level 
of  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

The  fragmented  process  is  exemplified  by 
cases  such  as  those  I  have  recited  and  by 
the  differing  standards  applied  by  the  bank- 
ing regulatory  agencies  respecting  merger 
applications  fUed  under  the  Bank  Merger 
Act.  One  regulatory  agency  has  been  more 
permissive  in  approving  applications  for 
mergers  of  banks  than  have  the  other  regu- 
latory agencies.  The  provisions  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  for  the  f Uing  of  competitive  fac- 
tors reports  by  the  bank  regiilatory  agencies 
not  having  approval  authority  over  a  par- 
ticular merger  with  the  Jurisdictional  bank 
regxilatory  agency  were  designed  to  assure 
uniformity  of  treatment  among  the  banking 
agencies  respecting  bank  merger  matters. 
These  provisions  of  law  have  not  achieved 
their  Intended  purpose.  Differing  standards 
have  been  applied  by  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies whUe  at  the  same  time  a  large  amount 
of  time  has  been  dissipated  by  the  regula- 
tory agencies  in  compiling  competitive  fac- 
tors reports  which  have  been  largely  Ig- 
nored as  evidenced  by  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  differing  standards  by  the  regula- 
tory agencies.  There  is,  in  short,  no  coher- 
ent policy  at  the  Federal  level  among  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies  to  control  the  con- 
centration of  banking  resources  in  the 
Nation. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  pub- 
lished a  committee  print  titled  "Compendi- 
um of  Major  Issues  in  Bank  Regulation."  At 
that  time  I  sUted  my  intention  to  Introduce 
legislation  unifying  the  bank  regulatory 
agencies.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
considerable  testimony  relating  to  a  single 
regulatory  agency  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  establishing  a  single 
agency.  In  my  view  the  concrete  advanUges 
are  overwhelming  and  compelling.  The  most 
perceptive  fear  is  that  a  single  agency  would 
be  all-powerful.  But  it  is  this  very  consolida- 
tion of  authority  which  Is  necessary  to  cure 
the  ills  to  which  I  have  referred  and  which 
necessitates  a  single  bank  regulatory 
agency. 

Furthermore,  the  single  agency  would  not 
have  the  Incentive  to  relax  its  rules  so  that 


Its  power  base  could  be  expanded  by  bank- 
ing institutions  swttctiing  their  regulatory 
Jurisdictions.  The  Incentives,  if  any,  would 
rather  be  on  the  side  of  looking  to  State  reg- 
ulatory authorities  to  accept  Inereastaig  re- 
sponsibility to  Insure  the  safe  and  sound  op- 
eration of  State  institutions  and  to  thereby 
strengthen  this  Nation's  dual  banking 
system 

The  benefiU  of  a  single  regulatory  agency 
are  enormous.  Chairman  Wllle  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  recently 
listed  eight  as  follows: 

"1.  5impI(/1caMon  of  AdminUtnMoK:  Im^ 
proved  Internal  and  External  Communica- 
tion.—h  single  agency  would  provide  a 
single  focal  point  for  Congressional  and  Ad- 
ministration omtact  <m  matters  of  bank  reg- 
ulation and  supervision.  Additionally,  all 
public  Inquiries  on  matters  of  banking  and 
bank  regulation  could  be  addressed  to  the 
single  agency.  AU  agency  actions  and  deci- 
sions would  originate  •  •  *  from  a  •  •  • 
single  *  *  *  (Commission).  Instead  of  14 
FDIC  regions.  14  National  bank  regions  and 
12  ftderal  Reserve  DIstricU  (few  of  whkh 
are  today  Identical)  a  much  simpler  regional 
setup  could  be  achieved. 

"2.  Elimination  of  Conflicting  Qoala.— 
The  fact  that  the  scope  of  responsibilities 
differs  among  the  three  Federal  banking 
agencies  results  in  a  number  of  internal  con- 
flicts with  respect  to  the  handling  of  super- 
visory problems.  This  is  thought  by  many  to 
be  a  particular  problem  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  whose  principal  function  Is 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
monetary  policy.  These  observers  believe 
that  where  the  implementation  of  monetary 
policy  goals  Is  combined  with  regular  bank 
examination  and  supervision,  the  former 
will  always  be  viewed  as  more  important 
than  the  latter  and  will  prevent  a  consist- 
ent, evenhanded  approach  to  matters  of 
bank  supervision.  This  potential  problem 
would  be  reduced  by  setting  up  a  single 
bank  regulatory  agency  divorced  from  mon- 
etary policy  responsibilities. 

"3.  Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Oper- 
ation.—Coiuiderable  economy  could  be 
achieved  by  combining  the  legal,  research, 
training  and  other  Washington  Office  func- 
tions of  the  three  exUting  bank  regulatory 
agencies.  There  would  be  a  reduction  in 
senior  agency  staff  time  spent  communicat- 
ing with  and  keeping  current  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  agencies. 

"More  efficient  use  could  be  made  of  ex- 
aminer time,  training  and  specialized  capa- 
bilities. A  single  agency  would  eliminate  dif- 
ferences In  the  form  and  substance  of  re- 
ports of  examination  and  would  be  able  to 
issue  uniform  instructions  to  all  examiners. 
Travel  time  of  examiners  could  l>e  reduced, 
and  in  many  instances  where  It  has  not 
heretofore  been  feasible,  all  banks  within  a 
particular  community  could  be  examined  si- 
multaneously. A  single  agency  could  make 
more  efficient  use  of  specialized  expertise  to 
handle  complicated  credits  and  to  concen- 
trate on  such  areas  as  trust  activities.  Inter- 
national departments  and  foreign  offices  of 
Insured  banks,  certain  daU  processing  and 
other  areas  of  automated  activity,  and  com- 
pliance with  Federal  and  SUte  statutes  In 
the  consumer  protection  area.  Economy 
could  be  achieved  through  a  single  training 
program  which  would  not  only  reduce  exist- 
ing duplication,  but  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  more  advanced  and  specialized 
training. 

"A  single  agency  would  eliminate  differ- 
ences in  reports  filed  by  insured  banks, 
thereby  eliminating  some  duplication  or  re- 
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addressed  the  bank  hold- 
issue  in  1970  and  concentrated 
a|ithority  within  the  Federal  Re- 
was   primarily   concerned 
of  permissible  nonbank  but 
activities  to  be  made  available 
companies.  In  more  recent 
related  to  financial  arrange- 
tolding    companies    and    their 
risk  have  become  more  im- 
permissible activities,  and  the 
arrangement   does  not 
well  suited  to  deal  with  these 
apart  from  the  holding  compa- 
there  exist  in  today's  bank- 
nany  complicated  financial  ar- 
asBOciated  with  joint  ventures 
( redits  where  the  present  Feder- 
structure  makes  it  difficult  to 
picture  of  a  bank's  risk  expo- 
particular  transaction.  A  single 
ameliorate  this  situation. 
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Federal  il^eTicv.— Differences 
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agencies  may  result  in  differ- 
of  similar  situations  and,  as  a 
inequities.  In  addition,  there 
iiaposed  on  the  banks  and  the 


public  in  having  to  work  with  and  under- 
stand these  differences. 

"8.  Adivating  to  a  Rapidly  Changing  Envi- 
rtmment— Rapid  changes  have  been  occur- 
ring in  banking  in  recent  years— for  exam- 
ple, in  such  developments  as  the  growth  of 
bank-reUted  activities  across  State  lines 
through  holding  companies,  innovations  in 
the  payment  system  and  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  international  operations  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  large  banks— and  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  this  process  will  de- 
celerate. A  single  Federal  banking  agency 
may  be  in  better  position  to  command  the 
technical  and  specialized  resources  and  to 
exercise  the  administrative  flexibility  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  this  changing  environ- 
ment." 

Governor  Holland  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  similarly  listed  four  as  follows: 

"(a)  Such  an  agency  would  bring  about 
uniformity  in  Federal  regulation,  supervi- 
sion and  examination  of  banlEs.  In  addition 
it  would  result  in  uniformity  on  decisions 
concerning  merger  and  branching  applica- 
tions. 

"(b)  •  •  •  such  a  consolidation  would 
eliminate  some  duplication  of  efforts  and 
lead  to  a  more  efficient  use  of  supervisory 
and  examination  personnel.  It  would  also 
remove  any  problems  arising  out  of  consul- 
tations between  the  agencies  and  resulting 
delays  in  decision-making. 

"(c)  We  also  believe  there  could  be  advan- 
tages from  the  development  of  consistent 
data  which  would  permit  fuller  analysis  of 
the  banking  industry  as  a  whole  and  [>ermit 
more  prompt  identification  of  developments 
which  might  affect  the  stability  of  the 
banking  system. 

"(d)  Finally,  the  consolidation  of  three 
Federal  agencies  into  one  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  banks  changing  their  orga- 
nizational status  in  order  to  obtain  more  fa- 
vorable treatment  from  a  different  Federal 
supervisor." 

This  bill  will  serve  to  bring  bank  supervi- 
sion and  regulation  into  the  last  quarter  of 
the  20th  century  and  prepare  us  for  tomor- 
row by  recasting  a  Federal  structure  which 
has  grown  up  in  helter-skelter  fashion  over 
the  last  100  years  and  whose  operation  has 
often  visited  upon  the  public  unfortunate 

The  bill  would  transfer  all  of  the  supervi- 
sory and  regulatory  powers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission, enabling  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  monetary  policy  of  the  Nation.  The  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant task  because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
life  of  our  economy.  The  complexity  is  of 
the  magnitude  that  the  agency  having  that 
responsibility  should  not  at  the  same  time 
l>e  burdened  with  the  task  of  bank  supervi- 
sory and  regulatory  functions. 

Yet,  bank  supervision  and  regulation 
which  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  Insure  a 
safe  and  soundly  operated  banking  system  is 
in  many  respects  a  task  of  equal  importance 
to  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy.  The 
functions  of  monetary  policy  and  effective 
supervision  and  regulation  cannot  l>e  per- 
formed by  one  agency  without  seriously 
compromising  the  effectiveness  of  each 
function. 

Governor  Robertson  stated  on  December 
23,  1974,  in  recommending  the  unification  of 
the  three  bank  regulatory  agencies  Into  a 
single  agency  that: 

"Finally,  and  in  light  of  recent  suggestions 
by  others.  I  should  make  clear  that  in  my 
opinion,  based  on  forty  years  experience  in 


the  field  of  federal  bank  supenialon.  indud- 
ing  twenty-one  years  as  a  Govemor  and 
seven  years  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  merged  supenriaory 
function  should  not  be  vested  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  fimction  of  formulat- 
ing and  implementing  monetary  policy  and 
the  equally  important  and  coordinate  func- 
tion of  supervising  banks  and  bank  holding 
companies  cannot  be  performed  by  one 
agency  without  seriously  compromising  the 
effectiveness  of  each  function." 

Govemor  Bucher  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
said  on  March  11. 1975: 

"Developing  and  implementing  appropri- 
ate monetary  policy  at  a  given  time  require 
considerations  and  evaluation  of  the  sl^ilfi- 
cance  of  an  enormous  volume  of  available 
daU  and  their  inter-relationships.  The  re- 
sponsibilities are  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  Board  should  not  also  be  burdened  with 
the  performance  of  bank  supervisory  func- 
tions. Supervision  is  too  important  a  func- 
tion in  itself  to  be  the  Federal  Reserve's 
part  time  Job." 

The  bill  would  abolish  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Ciurency  and  transfer 
all  of  its  functions  to  the  Commission.  The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
would  continue  as  an  insurance  and  finan- 
cial entity  under  the  control  of  the  Conunis- 
sion  and  its  functions  would  be  transferrred 
to  the  Commission. 

Thus,  the  primary  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  recast  the  Federal  regulatory 
structure  over  bank  supervision  and  is  not 
intended  to  change  the  substantive  laws 
governing  bank  regulation  at  the  Federal 
level.  There  are  three  exceptions  to  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  the  bill.  The  three  excep- 
tions are  as  follows: 

First.  Federal  Reserve  System  advances  to 
distress  banks  to  ameliorate  unsafe  or  un- 
sound conditions  could  not  be  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  unless  the  Com- 
mission first  certifies  that  such  advance  is  in 
the  public  interest.  In  any  case  where  such 
a  certification  is  made  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  further  required  to  find  affirmatively 
that  the  advance  may  alleviate  a  significant- 
ly adverse  effect  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  or  any  section  of  the  country. 

This  provision  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
bring  a  mlnimimi  amount  of  accountability 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  making 
advances  to  banks  in  distress.  Federal  Re- 
serve advances  in  the  recent  past  in  the  case 
of  the  Franklin  National  Bank  amounted  to 
more  than  $1V4  billion  and  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  other  distress  situations.  The 
record  of  recent  bank  failures  and  near  fail- 
ures reveal  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  lender  of  last 
resort  is  often  put  under  great  pressure  to 
rescue  a  bank  from  the  consequences  of  its 
own  mismanagement.  The  public  interest  is 
not  served  by  a  continuation  of  the  practice 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  underwrite  the  li- 
quidity and  solvency  of  banlcs  in  the  circum- 
stances characterized  by  recent  large  bank 
falliu'es. 

This  provision  will  serve  to  insure  that  the 
Commission  will  use  its  authority  to  effec- 
tively regulate  and  to  abate  potential  or 
actual  unsafe  or  unsound  practices  before 
these  attain  crisis  proportions.  This  provi- 
sion will  serve  to  alleviate  the  present  situa- 
tion where  the  Federal  Reserve  has  made 
ball-out  typie  loans  to  insolvent  banks,  com- 
plicating monetary  policy,  misallocating  the 
distribution  of  bank  reserves,  and  jeopardiz- 
ing taxpayers'  funds. 

Second.  The  Commission  will  be  required 
to  make  expenditures  for  office  space,  em- 


ployees' salaries  and  expenses,  and  travel 
and  other  administrative  expenses  within 
yearly  appropriations  ceilings  set  by  Con- 
gress. This  provision  of  the  bill  is  intended 
to  bring  the  Commlasion  within  the  Con- 
grentonal  appropriations  review  process. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptrol- 
lei-  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation '  are  now  exempt 
from  the  congreasional  review  process  over 
expenditures  for  their  purposes.  The  ex- 
emption is  retained,  however,  for  paymcnte 
and  expenditures  made  by  the  Commission 
to  insured  depositors  of  banks  which  have 
failed  and  expenditures  made  in  connection 
with  the  liquidation  of  banks. 

Third.  This  bill  makes  it  clear  that  all  of 
the  Commission's  activities  are  subject  to 
full  auditing  by  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office.  The  GAO  is  required  by  these 
provisions  to  submit  an  audit  of  the  Com- 
mission's activities  each  year  to  the  Con- 
gress. Full  GAO  audit  will  serve  to  facilitate 
congressional  oversight  over  the  exercise  of 
the  Commission's  functions  in  the  pubhc  in- 
terest both  in  respect  to  its  expenditures 
but  also  respecting  the  efficiency  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  management  of  supervisory  and 
regulatory  functions  under  Federal  law  to 
insure  a  safe  and  sound  banking  system. 

Thk  Vicx  President, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26, 1983. 
Hon.  William  PROzmitE, 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  18  concerning  the  overlap  and  du- 
plication in  the  current  federal  regulation 
of  commercial  banking.  Your  previous  at- 
tempte  to  pass  legislation  to  consolidate  the 
multiple  regulatory  agencies  represent  a  sig- 
nificant base  upon  which  we  hope  to  build 
in  the  course  of  our  new  effort.  If  anything, 
recent  developmente  in  the  n»arket  have 
proved  that  you  were  right  about  the  need 
to  reform  and  streamline  the  current 
system.  Of  cotirse,  we  must  now  address  the 
tough  issues  of  how  to  accomplish  that  goal, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  call  on 
your  experience  and  insight  as  we  develop  a 
proposal  and  attempt  to  steer  it  through 
the  Congress. 

I  have  asked  Richard  C.  Breeden  of  my 
staff,  who  is  directing  the  working  group  for 
our  Task  Group,  to  be  certain  that  the  pre- 
vious work  of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee is  incorporated  in  the  analysis  and  rec- 
ommendations which  will  be  presented  to 
the  Task  Group.  In  addition,  I  hope  that 
you  will  ask  your  staff  to  give  us  any  addi- 
tional ideas  and  perspectives  which  you  may 
have  concerning  the  other  related  areas  of 
the  federal  regulatory  structure  which  the 
Task  Group  will  review. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  advice.  I  hope 
that  we  wUl  be  able  to  work  together  over 
the  next  few  months  to  develop  a  viable 
plan  which  wiU  begin  to  reduce  the  enor- 
mous costs  which  the  current  system  im- 
poses on  the  public. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 


By  Mr.  HOLUNOS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BEifTsrar.  Mr.  Goldwater, 
and  Mr.  HetliiO: 
S.  560.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  regu- 
late the  launch  of  space  objects  by 
nongovernmental    entitles,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


FKIVATS  SATDXITB  LAtTHCHIIIC  AUTHORIZAnOH 
ACT  OP  1»83 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Private 
Satellite  Launching  Authorization 
Act,  a  bill  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Howard  Cannon  In  the  97th  Congress. 
The  blU  would  authorize  the  launch- 
ing of  rockets  and  satellites  by  the  pri- 
v&tc  sector. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  supporter  of 
the  U.S.  space  program.  I  am  particu- 
larly impressed  by  NASA's  fine  accom- 
plishments in  the  past  25  years.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  chose  to  be  the  rank- 
ing Democrat  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion is  that  it  will  give  me  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  review  our  various  space- 
related  efforts. 

In  the  area  of  space,  I  note  a  new  era 
evolving,  one  of  greater  economic  op- 
portimity  and  increased  participation 
by  the  private  sector.  NASA  opened 
the  frontier  of  space.  Others,  such  as 
our  commimications  industry,  increas- 
ingly are  using  the  space  environment 
for  commercial  purposes.  There  are 
other  commercial  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities. The  one  this  bill  addresses  in- 
volves private  laimch  services. 

On  September  9,  1982.  a  small  UJS. 
firm.  Space  Services.  Inc.  (SSI)  suc- 
cessfully launched  a  rocket  into  a  sub- 
orbital trajectory  off  the  coast  of 
Texas.  This  experimental  flight  will 
lead  to  future  ojjerational  flights  by 
SSI  perhaps  as  early  as  1984.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  their  entrepreneurial  ef- 
forts, especially  since  that  same  day 
the  French  Ariane  rocket  flight  was  a 
failure. 

SSI's  efforts  now  are  but  one  of  a 
number  of  private  launch  related  ac- 
tivities. This  is  a  burgeoning  field 
where  the  policy  and  regulatory 
framework  is  often  imclear.  We  need 
to  protect  the  public  interest  while  at 
the  same  time  encourage  economic  ac- 
tivity. A  clear  and  efficient  procedure 
is  needed  to  handle  the  public  safety, 
international.  liabUity,  and  other  im- 
plications in  such  private  operations. 
This  bill  would  clarify  Federal  respon- 
sibUity.  ^      , 

This  bill  would  establish  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  as  the  lead 
agency  and  authorize  them  to  issue  li- 
censes for  any  private  launch  of  space 
objects.  The  FAA  would  receive  tech- 
nical assistance  from  NASA  with 
regard  to  safety.  The  State  Depart- 
ment would  provide  guidance  with 
regard  to  international  obligations, 
the  Defense  Department  with  regard 
to  any  national  security  consequences, 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  with  regard  to  communi- 
cations activities. 

Mr.  President,  a  comparable  bill  has 
now  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  think  it  would  be  in 
the  national  interest  to  pass  such  leg- 
islation and  hope  we  do  so  in  the  98th 
Congress. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Abohor.  and  Mr.  Thubmohd): 
S.  561.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  youth 
TpintmiiTn  wage  differential  imder  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


YOUTH  EMTLOTMEHT  OFPORTUHITT  ACT  OP 
1913 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,    on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  cosponsors. 
Senators  Abdhor  and  Thurmond,  and 
myself.  I  am  once  again  introducing 
for  Senate  consideration  the  Youth 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  special  youth  minimum  wage. 
The     unemployment     rate     among 
young  people  in  this  country  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  19  is  worse  than 
ever    and    has    reached    intolerable 
levels.  When  I  last  introduced  this  leg- 
islation in  1981.  the  latest  unemploy- 
ment figure  for  teenagers  was  17.8  per- 
cent. Today  it  is  22.7  percent.  Two 
years  ago.  the  imemployment  rate  for 
black  youth  was  37.5  percent.  Today  it 
stands  at  45.7  percent  nationwide  and 
certainly   runs   higher   than   that  in 
many  of  otir  major  cities.  We  have 
tried  a  nimiber  of  alternative  plans  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  problem,  but 
none  has  succeeded.  It  is  my  feeling 
that,  all  else  having  faUed.  we  ought 
to  turn— on  an  experimental  basis— to 
one   of  the   more  controversial   pro- 
posed solutions  with  the  idea  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  it  can  work  on 
a  long-term  basis. 

The  legislation  which  Senators 
Abdnor  and  Thurmond  join  me  in  of- 
fering today  would  authorize  for  a  3- 
year  period  a  special  minimum  wage 
for  young  persons  16  to  19  years  of  age 
at  85  percent  of  the  adult  minimum 
wage.  At  this  time,  the  youth  wage 
would  be  $2.85  i?er  hour.  Based  on  the 
premise  that  a  young  person  is  at  a 
disadvantage  in  entering  the  job 
market  because  of  a  lack  of  experi- 
ence, this  youth  wage  would  serve  as  a 
training  wage  for  the  first  6  months  of 
employment  of  an  individual  in  the 
specified  age  bracket  by  a  single  em- 
ployer. 

Employers  generally  will  not  hire 
someone  whose  expected  productivity 
is  below  the  cost  of  their  employment. 
A  youth  wage  is,  in  essence,  a  short- 
term  subsidy  to  overcome  that  produc- 
tivity gap  in  the  early  months  of  em- 
ployment. It  is  my  hope  that  it  would 
be  an  incentive  for  the  employer— who 
is  otherwise  reluctant  to  create  a  new 
position  at  all  or  to  hire  an  inexperi- 
enced yoimg  person  to  fill  it— to  take  a 
risk. 

Without  creating  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram, without  creating  a  new  Federal 
bureaucracy,  without  creating  new 
and  substantial  Federal  spending,  we 
may  have  a  way  here  of  overcoming 
some  of  the  reluctance  businesses  ex- 
press    about     hiring     inexperienced 
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Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  em- 
phasise the  experimental  nature  of  my 
proposal.  I  agree  with  the  Minimum 
Wage  Study  Commission's  statement: 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  effects  of  such  a  differential  is  that  we 
have  never  had  one. 

Why  not  make  an  attempt  to  find 
out,  once  and  for  all,  whether  or  not 
such  a  youth  wage  can  work  without 
an  onerous  effect  on  adults?  We  have 
tried  so  many  other  solutions  for 
youth  unemployment,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  still  with  us.  Why  not  at  least 
try  this  one  for  a  while? 

Our  legislation,  therefore,  has  a 
stuiset  provision.  After  3  years,  the 
youth  wage  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
by  Congress  and  would  expire,  unless 
specifically  reauthorized.  Since,  as  has 
been  noted,  the  experts  differ  on  the 
precise  effect  of  a  youth  differential, 
we  believe  that  a  3-year,  experimental 
period  would  provide  a  sufficient  data 
base  and  some  practical  experience  on 
which  to  Judge  its  usefulness  as  a 
weapon  in  the  battle  against  youth  un- 
emplojmient.  In  addition,  when  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Labor  Subcommittee  2 
years  ago  in  favor  of  such  an  experi- 
ment I  told  them  that  I  would  not  nec- 
essarily insist  on  3  years.  Two  years, 
one  year,  a  limited  pilot  project  in  10 
cities  around  the  country  with  the 
worst  youth  unemployment:  Any  of 
these.  If  properly  handled,  could  pro- 
vide us  with  some  definitive  informa- 
tion on  whether  a  permanent  youth 
wage  statute  is  necessary  or  desirable. 
What  I  urge  is  that  we  develop  a  way 
of  determining  the  practical  utility  of 
the  youth  wage  instead  of  endlessly 
arguing  about  it  on  a  hjrpothetical 
basis  while  thousands  of  young  people 
who  want  to  work  are  being  denied 
that  opportunity. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  support 
of  my  cosponsors  and  the  cooperation 
I  have  enjoyed  over  the  last  2  years 
from  the  chairmen  and  staffs  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  its  Labor  Subcommittee.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  this  working  re- 
lationship with  Senators  Hatch  and 
NicKixs  as  we  seek  solutions  to  this 
troubling  problem. 

My  friend  from  South  Dakota,  Sena- 
tor Abdror,  has  some  remarks  he 
would  like  to  make  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  He  has  been  a  very  helpful 
and  enthusiastic  cosponsor  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  our  bill  and  a  fact 
sheet  outlining  its  major  provisions. 

I  further  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  four  newspaper  editorials  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  also  be  printed 
In  the  Record:  From  the  January  19, 
1983,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  the  January 
14,  1983,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
the  March  27,  1981,  Alton  Telegraph; 


and  the  April  1.  1981.  Rock  Island 
Argus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD,  as  follows: 

a  Ml 

Be  it  enacted  6v  Oie  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepretentativeM  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congnu  anenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Touth  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  of  IMS". 

TOtTTH  EKPLOTKnrr  OrPORTUIflTT  PROVISIOIfS 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  314(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXlXA)  To  increase  the  opportunities 
for  employment  for  youth,  an  employer 
may.  In  accordance  with  this  paragraph, 
employ  any  youth  at  a  wage  rate  not  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
section  6. 

"(B)  The  employment  of  a  youth  under 
subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  may  be  made  without  prior  or  special 
certification  by  the  Secretary, 

"(11)  may  be  made  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  and 

"(ill)  shall  be  made  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable child  labor  laws. 

"(C)  An  employer  may  not  employ  a 
youth  under  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

"(i)  the  youth  has  been  employed  at  a 
wage  rate  which  is  at  least  the  minimum 
wage  rate  in  effect  under  section  6,  or 

"(11)  the  employer  has  employed  the 
youth  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'youth'  means  an  individual  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty. 

"(2)<A)  The  Secretary  shall  have  general 
authority  under  this  Act  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1). 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  an  employer  employing  an  individual 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  paragraph, 
or 

"(U)  an  employer  Is  engaged  In  a  pattern 
and  practice  of— 

"(I)  substituting  youth  employees  em- 
ployed at  the  special  minimum  wage  author- 
ized by  paragraph  (IKA)  for  employees  em- 
ployed at  or  above  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  under  section  6,  or 

"(II)  terminating  the  employment  of 
youth  employees  employed  under  para- 
graph (IKA)  and  employing  other  youth 
employees  in  order  to  gain  continual  advan- 
tage of  the  wage  provided  for  under  this 
subsection, 

the  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vio- 
lated section  6  of  this  Act. 

"(C)  The  liability  of  the  employer  under 
this  paragraph  shall  include— 

"(i)  unpaid  wages  and  overtime  compensa- 
tion determined  on  the  basis  of  otherwise 
applicable  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
rates  pursuant  to  sections  6  and  7  of  this 
Act,  and 

"(11)  a  fine  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  the  first  of- 
fense by  an  employer  and  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  for  any  subsequent  offense  by  the 
same  employer.". 

(b)  Section  13(aK7)  (29  n.S.C.  312(aK7))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  such 
employee  is  exempted  by  regulations,  order, 
or  certificate  of  the  Secretary  under  section 


14.  or  in  aooordance  with  the  provisions  of 
secUon  14(b):  or". 

TKRIOHATIOM  DATS 

8k.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
are  repealed  effective  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  biannual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  effect  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  number  of  persons  employed  at 
the  wages  prescribed  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act: 

(2)  the  number  of  employers  employing 
persons  at  wages  prescribed  under  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act: 

(3)  the  general  rate  of  unemployment  of 
persons  under  twenty  years  of  age: 

(4)  the  effect  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  upon  employment  of  adults  and 
persons  under  twenty  years  of  age; 

(5)  the  number  and  extent  of  violations 
under  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act: 
and 

(6)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determines  appropriate. 

Pactshstt- Youth  EMPLOTWDn 
OppoRTUMiTy  Act 

1.  Coverage:  persons  aged  16-19  years  in- 
clusive 

2.  Dxiration:  first  180  days  of  employment 
by  each  employer 

3.  Wage  level:  85  percent  of  the  adult  min- 
imum wage  in  effect  during  the  period  of 
employment:  currently,  the  youth  wage 
level  would  be  $2.85  per  hour 

4.  Exceptions:  shall  not  apply  to  any 
youth  employee  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  same  employer  for  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months  or  who  is  employed  at  the  time 
of  enactment  at  a  rate  of  at  least  the  adult 
minimum  wage 

5.  Penalties:  a  maximum  of  $2,500  for  the 
first  offense;  a  maximum  of  $10,000  for  sub- 
sequent offenses 

6.  Violations:  substituting  younger  work- 
ers employed  at  the  youth  wage  level  for 
adults  employed  at  or  above  the  standard 
mlnlmimi  wage;  terminating  the  employ- 
ment of  youth  employees  and  employing 
other  youth  in  order  to  gain  continual  ad- 
vantage of  the  youth  wage 

7.  Effective  period  of  authorization:  until 
three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 

8.  Additional  enforcement:  the  Secretary 
of  labor  shall  report  to  the  Congress  twice 
yearly  during  each  year  that  the  law  is  in 
effect  and  the  report  shall  include  at  least 
the  following  Information: 

The  number  of  young  people  employed  at 
the  youth  wage  rate  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployers using  the  youth  wage: 

The  youth  unemployment  rate; 

Number  and  extent  of  violations  under 
the  Act:  and 

Impact  on  adult  employment. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Jan.  19, 

1983] 

Bitter  Youth  Wagi  Iota 

As  the  recession  drags  on,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  dredged  up  an  old  idea,  a 
subminimum  wage  to  encourage  employers 
to  hire  young  workers. 

We've  never  liked  the  concept.  It  can  be 
used  to  displace  older  workers  or  youths  al- 
ready employed  at  higher  pay.  It  Implies 
that  a  job  is  worth  less  merely  because  a 
young  person  holds  It.  In  short,  such  a  plan 
Is  ripe  for  potential  abuses. 


Nonetheless,  three  harsh  facts  need  to  be 
considered: 

Some  employers  won't— or  can't— pay  un- 
skilled youths  the  current  $3.3S-an-bour 
minimum  wage.  Unqualified  youngsters  may 
never  find  jobs. 

Unemployment  among  out-of-school  teen- 
agers hit  a  record  24.5  percent  last  month. 
That's  Intolerable. 

Unemployment  will  remain  high  even  If  a 
recovery  begins  soon.  It  always  lags  behind 
an  economic  upturn.  Some  action  to  limit 
the  toll  Is  necessary. 

Reagan  could  make  a  subminimum  wage 
more  tolerable  by  dusting  off  a  1981  bUl  by 
Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.)  for  a  three- 
year  demonstration  project. 

Percy  suggested  a  pay  scale  at  85  percent 
of  the  mintiniiin  wage.  It  would  apply  for 
only  six  months  on  the  Job— a  training 
period,  actually.  After  that,  young  workers 
who  performed  well  would  be  kept  on  at 
higher  pay. 

Percy  offered  safeguards  against  di^lac- 
Ing  older  workers  and  current  employees. 
And,  while  Reagans  plan  reportedly  would 
apply  through  age  22,  Percy's  was  limited  to 
ages  16  through  19,  many  people  in  their 
20s  have  families,  college  debts  and  other 
obligations. 

Estimates  vary,  but  one  study  suggests  a 
subminimum  wage  will  create  a  half  million 
jobs  for  youths.  That  could  prod  Congress 
to  at  least  consider  the  idea. 

If  it  does,  Percy's  approach  Is  the  way  to 
go. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
14, 1983] 


A  SuBMiinmni  Wace? 

With  teenage  unemployment  reaching 
24.6  percent  in  December— the  highest  level 
ever  recorded  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment—there is  a  strong  case  for  not  reject- 
ing out  of  hand  the  notion  of  a  submini- 
mum wage  for  young  people.  The  Reagan 
administration  is  studying  just  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

Imposing  a  wage  differential  between 
yoimg  and  adult  workers  raises  concern 
among  organized  labor  and  its  congressional 
allies  that  this  would  merely  be  a  "Trojan 
horse,"  designed  to  tubstituU  younger  work- 
ers for  older  workers  currently  earning  the 
$3.35-an-hour  minimum  wage.  Yet  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  analysis  has  been  developed 
over  the  past  decade  suggesting  that  a  sub- 
minimum  wage— if  restricted  to  young 
people  in  short-ierm,  i.e.  summer,  jobs- 
could  actually  create  new  jobs.  Thus,  a  na- 
tional commission  in  1981  estimated  that  a 
25  percent  decrease  in  the  minimum  wage 
would  create  up  to  half  a  million  jobs  for 
youth. 

In  weighing  this  issue,  it  Is  important  to 
recognize  that  wage  differentials  now  exist. 
Federal  laws  allow  full-time  students,  stu- 
dents in  vocational  programs,  and  some 
handicapped  persons  to  work  at  85  percent 
of  the  official  minimum.  In  fiscal  1982  the 
Labor  Department  approved  requests  for 
some  432,000  persons  in  these  categories  to 
be  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  Nor  is 
such  a  differential  limited  to  the  U.S.  West 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  have  a 
youth  differential.  The  U.S.  Congress  Itself 
came  close  to  enacting  such  a  provision  back 
in  1977. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  known  to  be 
considering  a  plan  that  would  involve  the 
foUowing  elements:  The  youth  differential 
would  apply  only  to  summer  jobs  and  to 
persons  between  16  and  22  years  of  age.  The 


differential  would  be  pegged  at  75  percent 
of  the  current  wage,  or  $230  an  hour. 

To  avoid  charges  that  It  was  aeddng  to 
undercut  the  ffi^fawinn  wage,  the  adminis- 
tration might  consider  adopting  elements  of 
a  proposal  made  by  Senator  Percy  In  1981. 
The  Percy  plan  was  not  Just  a  summer  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  carefully  balanced  plan  that 
sought  to  prevent  adult  displacement  It  re- 
stricted a  differential  to  youths  between  16 
and  19  years  of  age,  as  many  perstms  In 
their  20s  have  famUy  or  financial  obU^ 
tions.  The  lower  wage  (pegged  at  85  percent 
of  the  nunimntn  wage)  would  only  apply 
during  the  first  six  months  of  employment 
At  the  same  time,  the  Percy  plan— which 
would  have  been  a  three-year  experimental 
program- would  have  penalized  employers 
who  fired  older  workers  In  order  to  substi- 
tute younger  persons. 

Congress  should  examine  the  issue  with 
utmost  care.  The  minimum  wage,  one  of  the 
most  enduring  legacies  of  the  New  Deal,  has 
ensured  a  modest  safety  net  for  millions  of 
Americans.  At  the  same  time,  because  of  the 
high  unemployment  affecting  young  people, 
especially  minority  youth,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  consider  whether  the  present  mini- 
mum wage  is  not  too  high  for  thousands  of 
teenagers  who  find  themselves  locked  out  of 
the    employment    stream    altogether— and 

would  be  able  to  find  at  least  summer  jobs  if 

the  wage  were  lowered. 

[From  the  Alton  Telegraph,  Mar.  27, 1981) 

DOUBLE-DSCKXR  STSTKH 

A  two-tiered  minimum  wage  which  would 
enable  teenagers  who  want  to  worii  to  find 
employment  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  many  problems  in  this  country. 

Young  people  are  advanced  in  every  expe- 
rience but  working  in  this  fast-moving  socie- 
ty. 

"Idle  teenagers  in  every  city  In  this  coun- 
try are  turning  to  street  crime  because  they 
are  so  desperate,"  said  Sen.  Chuck  Percy. 
"It  seems  senseless  to  me  to  allow  this  to 
continue  simply  liecause  key  members  of 
Congress— particularly  in  the  House— and 
interest  groups  are  locked  into  Inflexible  po- 
sitions." 

One  approach  would  be  to  lower  the  $3.35 
minimum  wage  by  15  percent  for  three 
years  for  teenagers  on  a  trial  basis.  Other 
bills  want  to  eliminate  the  minimum  wage 
for  teenagers. 

The  tragedy  of  our  times  is  the  unavail- 
ability of  work  for  those  who  want  to 
work.— Stkphkk  A.  Cousley 


[From  the  Rock  Island  Argus,  Apr.  1, 19811 
Give  Submiwimum  Wage  a  Try 

Debate  continues  over  the  merit,  or  the 
lack  of  merit,  in  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish a  sub-minimum  wage  for  teen-age 
workers.  While  President  Reagan  endorsed 
the  idea  throughout  his  campaign,  he  has 
backed  off  a  bit  now.  continuing  to  hail  the 
principle  but  without  backing  any  specific 
legislation  which  would  Implement  it. 

Organized  labor  Is  sUunchly  opposed  to 
the  sub-minimum  wage  for  teens.  Demo- 
crats who  control  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  oppose  it.  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  cooled  in  its  sup- 
port of  it  while  Labor  Secretary  Raymond 
Donovan  says  he  would  support  such  legisla- 
tion even  though  he  is  "not  certain  the  sub- 
minimum  is  a  cureall." 

We  caimot  be  sure  of  what  effect  a  special 
minimum  wage  for  teens  would  have  any 
more  than  anyone  else.  That's  why  we  back 
the  recent  proposal  of  Sen.  Charles  Percy, 
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unemployment  figures  for  nil- 
worse.  About  110,000  non- 
residents were  unable  to  find 
—an  unemployment  rate  of 
The  rate  for  non-white  teens 
a  staggering  47  percent.  Na- 
inemployment  rate  for  minori- 
was  35.4  percent, 
we  back  Percy's  response  to 
wage  proposal's  friends 
Give  it  a  try.  If  It  doesn't 
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suffered.  And  if  it  does  work— 
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Thls  youth  minimum  wa«e  bill  will 
help  alleviate  one  of  the  most  distress- 
ing problems  that  face  our  youth 
today.  Twelve  million  Americans  were 
out  of  work  this  past  December.  Of 
that  total,  nearly  40  percent  were 
under  the  age  of  25.  Even  more  dis- 
heartening is  the  24  percent  imem- 
ployment  rate  for  those  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  19.  Our  minority  youth 
unemployment  level  Is  even  more  dis- 
tressing with  figures  ranging  above  60 
percent  in  many  areas. 

This  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. I  believe  that  this  legislation  is 
even  more  important  in  this  Congress 
than  the  last.  We  must  assist  these 
youngsters  in  their  efforts  to  find  Job 
opportunities.  Most  of  these  young 
Americans  have  few  skiUs.  little  or  no 
work  experience  or  training  and  often 
insufficient  education  to  compete  in 
the  difficult  Job  market. 

If  this  legislation  succeeds  in  only 
placing  a  small  fraction  of  these 
youngsters  to  work— it  is  worthy  of  se- 
rious consideration.  The  passage  of 
such  legislation  will  have  beneficial  re- 
sults for  oiu-  Nation  by  increasing  tax 
revenues  and  bolstering  social  se(nirlty 
and  unemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments to  assist  others. 

There  are,  I  know,  those  who  in 
good  faith  oppose  this  legislation  be- 
cause they  believe  it  would  only  result 
in  employers  taking  advantage  of 
these  workers  by  compensating  them 
at  a  lower  rate.  Well,  I  believe  that  a 
lot  of  our  young  people  would  rather 
have  a  job  paying  $2.85  per  hour  than 
not  having  one  at  all. 

I  commend  Mr.  Percy's  efforts  to 
assist  in  formulating  a  plan  that  wiU 
address  this  serious  problem.  We  owe 
young  Americans  the  chance  to  be 
contributing  members  of  our  society 
and  leam  firsthand  the  challenges, 
lessons,  and  rewards  that  come  with  a 
pnxluctive  employment  opportunity 
and  I  hope  that  each  Member  of  this 
body  will  review  this  legislation  and 
come  to  support  this  effort  to  assist  in 
the  problem  of  teenage  unemploy- 
ment.* 
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sub-minimum  wage  for  teens 

ought  to  be  discovered  at  the 

pos^ble  moment.  Let's  stop  debat- 

poes  bilities  and  establish  the  reali- 

I  ub-minimum  proves  not  to  be 

to  youth  unemployment,  the 
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sooner  we 
looking 
for  us  all. 

•  Mr.  ABliNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  oin  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Sei  ator  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
PSBCT,  in  :  eintroducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  youth  minimmn  wage. 

His  conc(!m  about  the  employment 
situation  of  our  youth  is  well  known 
and  is  shired  by  many  of  us  who 
strongly  st^port  the  creation  of  such 
a  wage 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor,   Mrs.   Kassebaum,   Mr. 
Proxmire,   Mr.   Binu>iCK,   Mr. 
CoHEH.    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 
HoLLiifGS,  and  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  563.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  re- 
lating to   former  Presidents;   to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POBMXR  PRKSIDEirTS  PACILrriES  AND  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Former  Presidents 
Facilities  and  Services  Reform  Act  of 
1983.  The  bill's  purpose  is  to  stop,  and 
then  reverse,  the  ever-increasing  costs 
of  services  and  protection  currently 
provided  former  Presidents. 

An  examination  of  the  former  Presi- 
dents program  reveals  we  have  entered 
the  era  of  the  imperial  former  Presi- 


dency, with  lavish  libraries,  special 
staffs  and  benefits,  around-the^ock 
Secret  Service  protection  for  life,  and 
other  badges  of  privilege. 

The  program  has  grown  out  of  con- 
trol and  shows  no  sign  of  stopping. 
The  cost  of  former  Presidents  has 
leaped  from  $64,000  in  1955  to  $6.3 
million  In  1975  to  some  $27  million  in 
fiscal  1983.  That  amounts  to  over  a 
fourfold  increase  in  Just  the  last  10 
years.  Since  1981,  the  program  has 
cost  more  than  the  expense  of  running 
the  White  House  itself  for  our  incum- 
bent President. 

I  believe  our  policy  should  insure 
each  former  President  Is  able  to  lead  a 
dignified,  retired  life,  free  from 
danger,  and  have  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  many  requests  received 
as  a  result  of  their  service  as  Presi- 
dent. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  various 
laws  governing  former  Presidents  re- 
flect that  belief.  They  were  designed 
to  make  sure  the  prestige  and  dignity 
of  the  office  would  not  be  compro- 
mised. Prior  to  1958,  for  example,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  vir- 
tually the  only  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  not  covered 
by  some  sort  of  retirement  program, 
much  less  the  other  benefits  they  re- 
ceive today. 

Now,  by  falling  to  place  reasonable 
limits  on  Presidential  libraries.  Secret 
Service  protection,  office  and  staff  al- 
lowances, the  Congress  Is  permitting 
the  former  Presidents  program  to  go 
beyond  its  original  intent  and  charac- 
ter. We  are  permitting  our  former 
Presidents  to  use  tax  dollars  to 
become  wealthy.  I  feel  strongly  this  is 
waste  that  should  be  stopped. 

I  first  became  alarmed  by  the  prolif- 
eration of  benefits  and  the  continuing 
growth  of  taxpayer  dollars  going  to 
their  maintenance  in  1979,  during  the 
96th  Congress.  I  chaired  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  support  progrsuns 
for  former  Presidents.  Senator  Pryor 
and  I  conducted  3  days  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  problem. 

We  heard  testimony  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  experts  in  the  private 
sector.  After  the  hearings,  we  and  13 
of  oiu-  colleagues  introduced  legisla- 
tion (S.  2408)  to  discipline  and  limit 
the  overaU  program. 

After  introduction  and  consultation 
with  our  living  former  Presidents  we 
further  refined  the  bill. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  again  intro- 
duced this  legislation  (S.  1325).  The 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
held  hearings  and  received  testimony 
from  the  Secret  Service,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  National 
Archives,  and  others.  I  should  add 
that  I  am  appreciative  of  that  commit- 
tee's continued  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  Chairman  Roth's  help  in  get- 


ting this  issue  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

An  overview  of  the  inflationary  situ- 
ation that  characterizes  our  Federal 
spending  for  former  Presidents  shows 
three  major  areas  of  growth:  First,  in 
the  money  spent  to  operate  Presiden- 
tial libraries:  second,  in  office  and 
staff  allowances;  and  third,  in  the  cost 
to  provide  Secret  Service  protection  to 
former  Presidents,  their  spouses,  or 
widows,  and  their  minor  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  establishes  controls  for  each 
of  these  areas.  It  keeps  the  current  de- 
centralized system  of  Presidential  li- 
braries in  place,  but  establishes  a  limit 
on  the  Government's  obligation  to 
maintain  them.  Currently,  Presiden- 
tial libraries  are  built  with  private 
funds,  but  maintained  and  operated 
with  public  money.  In  practice,  the 
Government  has  no  control  over  the 
size  of  the  building  it  will  be  asked  to 
operate  In  perpetuity.  This  bill  limits 
the  size  of  any  new  Presidential  li- 
brary to  40,000  square  feet— enough 
space  for  archival  records  and  a 
modest  museum,  but  not  for  an  ex- 
travagant monument. 

The  biU  also  sets  a  $300,000  ceiling, 
which  will  be  reduced  over  a  9-year 
period  to  $200,000,  on  the  staff  allow- 
ances for  former  Presidents. 

The  use  of  office  funds  for  partisan 
political  activities  or  for  income-gener- 
ating activities  is  prohibited.  A  former 
President  is  allowed  to  use  Govern- 
ment funds  to  prepare  his  memoirs, 
but  only  if  he  were  to  agree  to  have 
the  memoirs  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  virith  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

The  bill  changes  the  current  provi- 
sions of  law  dealing  with  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection  for  former  Presidents, 
their  spouses,  and  family.  Each  former 
President  is  provided  automatic  pro- 
tection for  the  first  8  years  he  is  out  of 
office.  Afterward,  protection  is  limited 
to  periods  of  actual  threat.  Spouses 
and  minor  children  are  given  protec- 
tion only  to  the  extent  it  is  incidental 
to  protection  of  the  former  President. 
Widows  of  former  Presidents  are  given 
protection  for  6  months  after  the 
President  has  died. 

The  bill  also  provides  guidelines  for 
the  creation  of  an  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  nine  persons;  six  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  three  from  the  public.  The 
panel  will  review  petitions  for  protec- 
tion requested  beyond  the  limits  set  in 
the  bin.  The  mission  of  the  panel  will 
be  to  insure  adequate  and  necessary 
protection  for  former  Presidents  and 
their  families,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
insuring  such  services  will  not  be 
abused.  Perpetual  lifelong  protection 
will  no  longer  be  automatic. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  enable 
each  former  President  to  lead  a  digni- 
fied, retired  life.  That  Is  appropriate 


and  fitting  for  those  individuals  who 
are  the  senior  statesmen  or  women  of 
our  Nation.  Each  will  be  able  to  lead  a 
life  secure  from  threats  of  physical 
harm.  Each  will  have  assistance  to  re- 
spond to  the  many  requests  and  in- 
quiries received  as  a  result  of  their 
tenure.  But  there  is  a  need  for  placing 
reasonable  controls  on  expenditives 
which  are  presently  imrestrained.  This 
bill  will  serve  that  taxpayer  Interest  as 
well. 

I  want  to  add  this  bill  wiU  not  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve we  here  in  Congress  should  not 
fall  to  recognize  the  need  to  cut  back 
on  all  areas  of  unnecessary  spending, 
particularly  one  that  is  as  visible  and 
sjmibolic  as  the  former  Presidents  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  there  is  an  important 
need  to  restore  the  original  intent  and 
character  of  this  program.  We  have 
gone  way,  way  beyond  the  idea  our 
former  Presidents  should  not  suffer 
indignities  and  hardships  as  a  result  of 
their  service. 

I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  Join  me  in  this  effort  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  siunmary  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 
what  the  bill  does 
Establishes  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  as  responsible 
for  managing  Presidential  Libraries.  He  is  to 
create  architectural  and  design  standards 
and  may  accept  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Presidential  Libraries  by  taking 
title  to  certain  land  or  buildings. 

Requires  all  new  libraries  to  be  a  single 
building  whose  size  may  not  exceed  40.000 
square  feet,  including  museum  space.  The 
Administrator  must  submit  a  new  library 
prospectus  to  Congress  for  review.  Submis- 
sion must  include  a  cost  estimate  of  annual 
cost  to  the  government  for  maintenance.  A 
prospectus  which  does  not  meet  space  and 
location  standards  may  not  be  accepted 
unless  Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Modifications  for  existing  libraries 
must  also  be  voted  upon  and  approved. 

Establishes  an  original  staff  allowance  of 
$300,000  a  year,  which  will  be  reduced  over 
a  nine  year  period  to  a  ceiling  of  $200,000. 

Limits  each  former  President  to  one 
office,  not  to  exceed  4,000  square  feet. 

Prohibits  absolutely  the  use  of  funds  for 
either  partisan  political  activities  or  income 
generating  activities.  Funds  can  be  used  for 
the  preparation  of  memoirs  provided  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  such  memoirs  are 
paid  into  the  treasury. 

Insists  that  memoirs  prepared  by  a  former 
President  who  used  his  staff  allowance 
funds  to  do  so  will  be  printed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  and  distributed  and 
sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Requires  each  former  President  submit  a 
report  by  March  1  of  each  year  detailing  his 
activities  and  their  expense. 

Mandates  a  10  year  "sunset"  provision  for 
the  authorization  of  staff  allowances.  The 
automatic  termination  forces  Congress  to 
redetermine  what  the  proper  funding 
should  be  at  least  every  10  years. 


Places  the  pensions  of  widows  of  former 
Presidents  at  a  rate  which  equals  two-thirds 
of  what  the  former  President  would  receive 
if  he  were  alive. 

Specifies  a  former  President  may  have 
eight  years  of  secret  service  protection  in- 
stead of  for  life.  A  spouse  and  children  are 
entitled  to  protection  only  if  their  safety  is 
related  to  the  former  President's. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
extend  protection  for  former  Presidente  for 
a  year,  for  widows  and  children  six  months, 
if  a  serious  threat  exists. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  addi- 
tional extensions  if  requested  by  person 
seeking  protection  and  approved  by  an  Advi- 
sory PaneL 

Creates  Advisory  Panel  on  Secret  Service 
Protection.  Comptroller  General  to  select  9 
members  for  six  year  terms.  Membership  is 
to  be  three  federal  law  enforcement  employ- 
ees outside  Secret  Service,  three  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  leaders,  and  three 
prominent  citizens. 

Limits  protection  of  former  Vice  President 
from  his  last  day  in  office  to  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year.  Such  protection  is  provided  only 
if  requested  and  Secretary  of  Treasury  finds 
a  serious  threat.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Former  Presidents  Facilities  and 
Services  Reform  Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  con- 
trol the  approximate  $22  million  cost 
in  fiscal  1981  for  Presidential  pensions, 
office  staff  allowances.  Presidential  li- 
braries, and  Secret  Service  protection 
for  former  Presidents  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  services  and  activities  provided 
currently  to  our  Presidents  are  very 
expensive  and  the  cost  is  growing  at 
an  alarming  rate.  In  fiscal  year  1980, 
these  statutory  programs  cost  approxi- 
mately $18.3  million— an  amount 
which  exceeded  the  appropriation  for 
the  entire  White  House  operation. 
The  libraries  cost  over  $9  million  in 
fiscal  1980  and  the  protection  required 
$8  million.  A  little  over  a  decade  ago, 
in  fiscal  1970,  the  library  costs  were 
less  than  $2  million  and  protection 
costs  were  about  $730,000.  Action  to 
control  these  costs  is  very  much 
needed. 

It  has  become  apparent  over  recent 
months  and  years  that  the  American 
taxpayers  want  to  see  all  Federal  ex- 
penditures reviewed,  and  where  appro- 
priate, reduced.  They  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  these  programs  must  not  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule. 

The  legislation  being  offered  today 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  introduce  con- 
trols in  this  area.  It  will  provide  guide- 
lines that  will  apply  to  Presidential  li- 
braries and  reduce  those  costs.  It  will 
also  place  ceilings  on  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  staffs  and  office  ex- 
penditures of  former  Presidents  and 
their  families. 

Finally,  the  legislation  will  resolve 
inconsistencies  between  the  Former 
Presidents  Act  and  the  Transition  Act 
by  removing  former  Presidents  from 
coverage  of  the  Transition  Act  and 
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assure  thi  t  Federal  funds  may  not  be 
used  for  ]  lartisan  political  or  income- 
generatini :  activities. 

This  lefislatlon  was  developed  as  a 
result  of  t  earings  in  the  96th  and  97th 
Congresse  i  in  both  the  Governmental 
Affairs  8i  bcommittee  on  Civil  Service 
and  Gene  -al  Services  and  the  Appro- 
priations Subconmiittee  on  Treasury, 
Postal  Se-vlce.  and  General  Govern- 
ment. Th( '.  hearings  served  to  call  at- 
tention Ui  the  ambiguities  and  defi- 
ciencies [resent  in  the  current  stat- 
utes. Th(8e  weaknesses  have  been 
noted. in  reports  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  pfflce  and  I  believe  that  ev- 
eryone coicemed  with  these  statutes, 
including  (former  Presidents  and  their 
families,  Will  welcome  further  clarifi- 
cation of  1  he  provisions. 

The  review  of  these  statutes  has 
been  aim*  d  at  developing  good  public 
policy.  It  las  been  our  intention  to  en- 
hance rat  tier  than  diminish  the  Na- 
tion's rea  >ect  and  affection  for  its 
and  their  families. 

This  leilslation  should  provide  for 
better  oversight  and  control  over  rapid 
Federal  expenditures.  It 
and  improves  programs 
responding  to  the  interest 
of  the  taxbayers. 

I  urge  n  y  colleagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation fa  rorable  consideration.* 
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By  Ifr.  BIATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
se:  f,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hat- 
m  LD,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Staf- 
po  U),  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Aitdrews, 
Ml.   Baucus,    Mr.    Biden,   Mr. 

Bl  SGAMAK,  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  Mr. 

Biadley,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
BtsDiCK,  Mr.  Chapee,  Mr. 
CiTLBS.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
CiANSTON.  Mr.  Danporth,  Mr. 
DiCoNciNi,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr. 
Di  henbercer,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
M:  ■.  ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hart. 

M'.     HEIHZ,     Mr.     HXTDDLESTON, 

M'.  INOXTYE.  Mr.  Johnston, 
M  -s.  Kassebattm,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
M'.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Leahy, 
M-.  Levin,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Ma- 
ts [AS,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Metz- 
ekbaum,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr. 

MDYNIHAN,     Mr.     MT7RKOWSKI. 

M-.   Pell.  Mr.   Pressler,   Mr. 

PiYOR.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Roth, 

M-.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 

Simpson,     Mr.     Specter,     Mr. 

Si  ennis,  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  564.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  :he  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Itesources. 
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ACADEMY  or  rEACK  ACT 

mATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 

pleased  to  annoimce  that  I 

introducing  today,  with  Senators 

Randolph,   Mark   O.   Hat- 

Jepsen,  Robert  T.  Stap- 

C.  Byrd,  Marx  N.  An- 

Baucus,  Joseph  Biden, 

BlN4AJtAN,  Rtjdy  Boschwitz,  Bill 

Dale    Bumpers,    Quentin 
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Burdick,  John  Chapee.  Lawton 
Chiles,  Thad  Cochran,  Alan  Cran- 
ston, John  Danporth,  Dennis  DeCon- 
ciNi.      Christopher      Dodd,      David 

DxntENBERGER,  THOMAS         EaGLETON, 

James  Exon,  Wendell  Ford,  Gary 
Hart,  John  Heinz,  Walter  D.  Huddle- 
STON,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Nancy  Kassebaum.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Frank  Lautenberg,  Pat- 
rick Leahy,  Carl  Levin.  Russell 
Long.  Charles  Mathias,  John  Mel- 
cher. Howard  Metzenbaum,  George 
Mitchell,  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Frank  Murkowski,  Claiborne  Pell, 
Larry  Pressler,  David  Pryor,  Donald 
Riegle,  William  Roth,  Paul  Sar- 
banes, Jim  Sasser,  Alan  Simpson, 
Arlen  Specter,  John  Stennis,  and 
Paul  Tsongas,  a  bill  which  would  es- 
tablish the  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace— a 
grand  total  of  53  Senators,  constitut- 
ing more  than  the  necessary  majority 
to  pass  the  bill. 

The  fact  that  so  many  would  join  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an  acad- 
emy of  peace  is  irrefutable  evidence  of 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  that  the  United  States 
because  of  its  heritage,  power,  and 
prestige  must  continue  as  a  major 
force  for  world  peace.  Indeed,  the 
American  commitment  to  peace  is  as 
old  as  our  Republic  itself.  At  the  end 
of  the  American  Revolution,  when  the 
Founders  of  our  Nation  were  framing 
a  Constitution,  a  plan  for  a  Peace 
Office  was  published  in  a  popular  al- 
manac. The  proposed  Peace  Office  was 
envisioned  as  an  integral  component 
of  the  new  government,  and  it  was  to 
have  as  its  principal  objective  the  edu- 
cation of  Americans  in  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  peace.  George  Washington, 
himself,  whose  birthday  we  appropri- 
ately celebrated  yesterday,  in  a  circu- 
lar addressed  to  the  former  colonies, 
called  for  the  establishment  of  "a 
proper  peace  establishment"  within 
the  new  government. 

In  the  20th  century,  the  desire  for  a 
national  institution  devoted  to  peace 
reappeared  in  1935  when  U.S.  Senator 
Matthew  M.  Neely  of  West  Virginia  in- 
troduced legislation  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Peace.  The  proposed  Depart- 
ment closely  resembled  the  Revolu- 
tionary War-era  Peace  Office. 

A  Bureau  of  Peace  and  Friendship, 
to  be  located  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  was  also  proposed  in  1935  by 
U.S.  Representative  Fred  Bierman  of 
Iowa.  The  Bureau,  to  be  headed  by  an 
eminent  sociologist,  was  to  carry  out 
sociological  research  on  matters  per- 
taining to  peace  and  war.  Research 
was  also  the  focus  of  two  resolutions 
introduced  in  the  House  in  1945  and 
1947  by  then-Representative  Everett 
M.  Dirksen  of  Illinois.  The  Dirksen 
resolutions  would  have  established  a 
Division  of  Peace  within  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State. 


Research  and  Education  were  the 
principal  objectives  of  these  early  pro- 
posals, but.  in  later  years,  the  concept 
of  a  f^eral  institution  devoted  to 
peace  was  expanded.  In  1945,  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  small, 
high-level  Department  of  Peace  with 
the  Secretary  serving,  among  other 
things,  as  the  U.S.  Representative  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

In  that  same  year,  then  Representa- 
tive Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia introduced  a  Department  of 
Peace  bill  which  incorporated  for  the 
first  time  the  concept  that  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  people  and  ideas 
is  an  effective  means  of  promoting 
peace.  Now  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph has  remained  one  of  the  princi- 
pal supporters  of  the  Peace  Academy 
concept  and  his  ideas  are  an  integral 
component  of  this  bill  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly delighted  to  be  associated  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  in  the  introduction  of 
this  bill. 

Although  hearings  were  held  on  the 
measures  introduced  in  1945  and  1947, 
the  real  foreign  policy  developments 
Immediately  after  World  War  II  were 
the  Marshall  plan  and  the  subsequent 
addition  of  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  1949. 

In  1955,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower pointed  with  concern  to  the 
"unprecedented  destructive  power  of 
the  new  weapons  and  the  internation- 
al tensions  which  powerful  armaments 
aggravate."  He  appointed  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Disarma- 
ment. That  individual.  Gov.  Harold 
Stassen  of  Minnesota,  was  given  Cabi- 
net rank  and  was  often  called  the  Sec- 
retary of  Peace. 

Also  in  1955,  Congressman  Harold 
Ostertag  of  New  York  Introduced  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Peace  College  to 
carry  out  both  education  and  training. 

Between  1959  and  1961.  the  concept 
which  became  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  took  shape  in 
Congress.  Two  of  its  most  prominent 
sponsors  in  the  Senate  were  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota, 
who  proposed  a  national  peace  acade- 
my, and  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  who  proposed  an  arms 
control  research  Institute. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy,  speak- 
ing at  the  American  University  com- 
mencement exercises  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  observed  that:  "The 
pursuit  of  peace  is  not  as  dramatic  as 
the  pursuit  of  war,  but  we  have  no 
more  urgent  task."  He  spoke  of  peace 
as  "the  necessary  rational  end  of  ra- 
tional men,"  and  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  not  referring  to  some  vague  con- 
cept of  universal  goodwill,  but  to  a 
practical  and  attainable  peace,  "based 
not  on  a  sudden  revolution  in  human 


nature,  but  on  a  gradual  evolution  in 
human  institutions." 

As  can  be  readily  observed  from  this 
history   of   the    concept,    the   Peace 
Academy  is  not  a  new  idea  or  a  foreign 
idea,  but  one  which  is  deeply  rooted  in 
American    history.    For    nearly    200 
years,  it  has  had  the  support  of  men 
and  women  of  vision  both  within  the 
Congress  and  in  the  private  sector. 
Since  1963,  I  myself  have  sponsored 
legislation  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  institution  devoted 
to  peace.  In  1976,  after  my  election  to 
the  Senate,  I  Joined  Senator  Randolph 
and  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  in  intro- 
ducing     comprehensive       legislation 
which  included  a  national  peace  acade- 
my. We  decided  that  the  American 
people  were  probably  unaware  of  the 
long  history  of  this  proposal  and  its 
great    potential,    so    we    decided    to 
pursue  a  strategy  calling  for  a  study  of 
the  various  peace  academy  proposals. 
In  1978,  Congress  authorized  a  1-year 
study  as  part  of  the  Education  Act 
amendments  of  that  year,  Public  Law 
95-561.  A  nine-member  study  commis- 
sion, with  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
three  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  tlu-ee  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
appointed  in  the  latter  part  of  1979, 
after  Congress  had  appropriated  funds 
for  the  study.  The  new  U.S.  Commis- 
sion  on  Proposals   for  the  National 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Reso- 
lution was  mandated  by  Congress  to 
examine  the  various  proposals  for  a 
national    peace    academy,    to    decide 
whether  or  not  such  an  institution 
should  be  established,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  its  size,  scope,  and  location. 

The  Commission,  which  I  chaired, 
held  12  public  hearings  in  as  many 
American  cities,  from  Boston  to  Hono- 
lulu. The  Commissioners  held  a 
nimiber  of  less  formal  meetings  with 
other  governmental  bodies  and  re- 
viewed the  existing  literature  relating 
to  peace  and  conflict  resolution. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  its  study,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  the 
United  States  undertake  a  focussed. 
Federal  Investment  in  peace  education 
and  training.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded that  such  an  effort  would  help 
the  United  States  achieve  its  twin 
goals  of  international  peace  and  inter- 
national security.  The  Commission 
foimd  ample  evidence  that  conflict 
resolution  skills  exist  and  are  being 
used  on  the  local.  State,  and  national 
levels,  but  they  have  never  been  fully 
recognized  or  effectively  utilized  by 
the  United  States  in  the  international 
arena. 

After  the  Commission  filed  its 
formal  report,  in  1981,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  implement  its  findings 
and  recommendations.  By  the  end  of 
the  97th  Congress,  that  bill  had  56  co- 
sponsors.  Subcommittee  hearings  on 


the  measure  were  held  in  April  1982 
and.  in  July  of  last  year,  the  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. The  bill  was  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  and  its  failure  to  pass  the 
Senate  last  year  was  due  only  to  the 
press  of  other  very  urgent  legislation 
at  the  end  of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  identical  to  the  one  reported  by  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  incorporates  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Proposals 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Peace 
and  Conflict  Resolution. 

The  proposed  U.S.  Academy  of 
Peace  would  be  a  federally  chartered, 
nonprofit  corporation  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  D.C.  Its  core 
budget  would  come  from  congressional 
appropriations,  but  it  would  solicit 
supplemental  funding  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  Academy  would  have  three 
major  fimctions:  First,  it  would  per- 
form research  on  its  own  and  would 
fund  research  at  other  institutions  of 
higher  education;  second,  it  would  pro- 
vide graduate  and  postgraduate  educa- 
tional programs  for  which  students  at 
other  institutions  could  receive  aca- 
demic credit,  and  it  would  provide  con- 
tinuing education  services  such  as  sem- 
inars and  workshops  for  individuals 
and  organizations  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors;  third,  the  Acade- 
my would  publish  the  results  of  its  re- 
search and  disseminate  information 
about  its  findings. 

The  Academy  would  not  intervene  in 
international  disputes,  nor  would  it 
duplicate  services  already  provided  by 
the  State  Department.  It  would  com- 
plement and  strengthen  programs  al- 
ready existing  at  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  Academy  would  also  help  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  existing  polit- 
ical leadership  here  at  home  and 
abroad  by  establishing  a  Center  for 
International  Peace  to  which  leaders 
from  this  Nation  and  abroad  would  be 
appointed  to  study. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  Peace 
Academy  would  be  modest  indeed.  The 
bill  would  authorize  a  total  of  $31  mil- 
lion for  the  Peace  Academy— $6  mil- 
lion in  operating  funds  for  its  first 
year,  $10  million  in  operating  funds 
for  its  second  year,  and  a  one-time  au- 
thorization of  $15  million  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Academy  facilities.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  provided  other  nations  with 
over  $236  billion  in  military  assistance, 
economic  and  technical  aid,  much  of  it 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  that  war.  In 
the  near  future,  we  will  be  receiving 
from  the  President  a  request  for  $65 
miUion  which,  as  I  understand  it,  wUl 
be  used  to  teach  democracy  to  the 
leaders  of  nations  where  that  form  of 
government  is  said  to  be  "shaky."  Con- 
sidered in  that  light,  the  proposed  U.S. 


Academy  of  Peace  is  a  real  bargain. 
While  it  will  not  put  an  end  to  interna- 
tional conflict  overnight  or  totally 
eliminate  our  need  for  a  strong  nation- 
al defense,  it  has. the  potential  to  in- 
crease national  security  by  teaching 
the  world's  leaders  to  cope  with  con- 
flict without  resort  to  war. 

And.  finally,  the  establishment  of 
the  Peace  Academy  would  allow  us  to 
say  without  reservation  that  peace 
really  is  the  rational  end  of  rational 
Americans.  It  would  establish  the 
United  States  as  the  first  industrial- 
ized nation  in  the  world  to  take  posi- 
tive action  toward  insiuing  world 
peace  in  the  future  by  teaching  future 
leaders  the  art  of  peacemaking,  the  art 
of  settling  conflict  without  resort  to 
war. 

Mr.  President,  the  art  of  peacemak- 
ing, the  art  of  settling  conflicts  with- 
out resort  to  war,  is  what  oxir  leaders 
not  only  of  this  Nation  but  all  other 
nations  need.  The  Peace  Academy  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come  at  long 
last. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  U.S.  Academy 
of  Peace  Act  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  SUtes 
Academy  of  Peace  Act". 

DECLABATIOR  OP  FntDtNGS  AMD  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(Da  living  Institution  embodying  the  her- 
itage. Ideals,  and  concerns  of  the  American 
people  for  peace  would  be  a  significant  re- 
sponse to  the  deep  public  need  for  the 
Nation  to  develop  fully  a  range  of  effective 
options,  in  addition  to  armed  capacity,  that 
can  leash  international  violence  and  manage 
international  conflict; 

(2)  people  throughout  the  world  are  fear- 
ful of  nuclear  war,  are  divided  by  war  and 
threats  of  war,  are  experiencing  social  and 
cultural  hostilities  from  rapid  international 
change  and  real  and  perceived  conflicU  over 
Interests,  and  are  diverted  from  peace  by 
the  lack  of  problem-solving  skills  for  dealing 
with  such  conflicts; 

(3)  many  potentially  destructive  conflicts 
among  nations  and  peoples  have  been  re- 
solved constructively  and  with  cost  efficien- 
cy at  the  international,  national,  and  com- 
munity levels  through  proper  use  of  such 
techniques  as  negotiation,  conciliation,  me- 
diation, and  arbitration; 

(4)  there  Is  a  national  need  to  examine  the 
disciplines  In  the  social,  behavioral,  and 
physical  sciences  and  the  arts  and  human- 
ities with  regard  to  the  history,  nature,  ele- 
ments, and  future  of  peace  processes,  and  to 
bring  together  ana  develop  new  and  tested 
techniques  to  promote  peaceful  economic, 
political,  social,  and  cultural  relations  in  the 
world; 

(5)  the  peacemaking  activities  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  government,  private  enter- 
prise,  and  voluntary   associations  can   be 
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is  a  need  for  Federal  leadership 
I  ind  support  the  existing  interna- 
and  conflict  resolution  efforts 
and  to  develop  new  compre- 
.  education  and  training  pro- 
and  applied  research  projects. 
.1  providing  peace  information: 
immlsslon  on  Proposals  for  the 
4cademy  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
created     by     the     Education 
of  1978.  recommended  estab- 
I  kcademy  as  a  highly  desirable  in- 
further  the  Nation's  interest  in 
..  International  peace; 
a<  ademy,  strengthening  and  sjrm- 
frultful  relation  between  the 

,  and  the  world  of  public  af- 

be  the  most  efficient  and  imme- 

_    for  the  Nation  to  enlarge  its  ca- 

p  -omote  the  peaceful  resolution  of 

yt  al  conflicts;  and 

eftablishment  of  an  academy  is  an 

Investment  by  the  people  of 

to  advance  the  history,  science. 

.  of  international  peace  and 

of  conflicts  among  nations 

use  of  violence. 

he  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 

inc^pendent.  nonprofit,  national  In- 

serve  the  people  and  the  Gov- 

t&rough  the  widest  possible  range 
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DEFINITIONS 

used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 
Academy  "  means  the  United  States 
Peace  established  under  this 


means  the  Board  of  Directors 
.  and 

means  the  Center  for  Inter- 
of  the  Academy. 


BSTABLISHIIENT 


)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
United  StAes  Academy  of  Peace. 

(b)  The  Academy  is  an  independent  non- 
profit coDoration  and  an  organization  as 
defined  in  section  170(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Reverue  Code  of  1954.  The  Academy 
does  not  ti  &ve  the  power  to  issue  any  shares 
to  declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

.,_  ^ the  financial  resources,  income. 

or  assets  3f  the  Academy  or  of  any  legal 
entity  established  by  the  Academy  may 
Inure  to  ^e  benefit  of  a  director,  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Academy,  except 
as  reasonible  compensation  for  service  or 
fbr  expenses. 
Academy  shall  maintain  its  prlnci- 

, in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a 

designatei  agent  or  agents  to  accept  service 
of  process  for  the  corporation.  Notice  to  or 
service  u  Km  an  agent  shall  be  deemed 
notice  to  (  r  service  upon  the  Academy. 

(d)  Th«  Academy  may  rent,  lease,  pur- 
chase, or  -eceive  and  hold  in  its  name  prop- 
erty for  0  tf ices,  schools,  and  other  facilities 
and  to  cai  ry  out  activities  under  this  Act.  As 
determln<  d  by  the  Board,  the  Academy  may 

offices,  schools,  and  other  facili- 
ties outside  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
purposes  >ot  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(e)  As  d  'termlned  by  the  Board,  the  Acad- 
emy may  esUblish.  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  o ;  Columbia,  a  legal  entity  which  is 


capable  of  receiving,  holding,  and  investing 
public  and  private  funds  for  purposes  in  fur- 
therance of  the  Academy  under  this  Act. 
The  Academy  may  designate  such  legal 
entity  as  the  "Endowment  of  the  United 
States  Academy  for  Peace". 

(f)  The  Academy  is  liable  for  the  acts  of 
its  directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
when  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  au- 
thority. 

(gKl)  The  Academy  has  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  and  to  allow  or  refuse 
others  the  use  of  the  terms  "United  States 
Academy  of  Peace",  "Center  for  Interna- 
tional Peace",  and  "Endowment  of  the 
United  States  Academy  of  Peace"  and  the 
use  of  any  official  United  States  Academy  of 
Peace  emblem,  badge,  seal,  and  other  mark 
of  recognition  or  any  colorable  simulation 
thereof.  No  powers  or  privileges  hereby 
granted  shall  interfere  or  conflict  with  es- 
tablished or  vested  rights  secured  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1981. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Academy  may  use  "United 
States"  or  "U.S."  or  any  other  reference  to 
the  United  States  Government  or  Nation  in 
its  title  or  in  its  corporate  seal,  emblem, 
t>adge,  or  other  marls  of  recognition  or  co- 
lorable simulation  thereof  in  any  fiscal  year 
only  if  there  is  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Academy  for  such  fiscal 
year  provided  by  law. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Academy  may  exereise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion by  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act  consistent  with  this  Act, 
except  for  section  5(o)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  (section 
1005(0)  of  title  29  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code). 

(b)  The  Academy  may— 

(1)  establish  a  Center  for  International 
Peace  and  appoint  to  it  for  periods  up  to 
two  years  scholars  and  leaders  In  peace  from 
the  United  States  and  abroad  to  pursue 
scholarly  inquiry  and  other  appropriate 
forms  of  communication  on  international 
peace  and  conflict  resolution  and,  as  appro- 
priate, provide  stipends,  grants,  fellowships, 
and  other  support  to  the  leaders  and  schol- 
ars; 

(2)  establish  such  divisions,  programs, 
schools,  and  offices  as  the  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  this  Act; 

(3)  enter  into  formal  and  informal  rela- 
tionships with  other  institutions,  public  and 
private,  for  purposes  not  Inconsistent  with 
thU  Act; 

(4)  conduct  research  and  make  studies, 
particularly  of  an  interdisciplinary  or  of  a 
multidisciplinary  nature,  into  the  causes  of 
war  and  other  international  conflicts  and 
the  elements  of  peace  among  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world.  Including  peace 
theories,  methods,  techniques,  programs, 
and  systems,  and  into  the  experiences  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  nations  in  resolving 
conflicts  with  justice  and  dignity  and  with- 
out violence  as  they  pertain  to  the  advance- 
ment of  international  peace  and  conflict  res- 
olution; 

(5)  develop  programs  to  make  internation- 
al peace  and  conflict  resolution  research, 
education,  and  training  more  available  and 
useful  to  persons  In  government,  private  en- 
terprise, and  voluntary  associations,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  handbooks  and  other 
practical  materials; 

(6)  provide  peace  education  and  research 
programs  at  graduate  and  postgraduate 
levels  that  lead  to  degrees  as  well  as  to  cer- 
tificates and  other  forms  of  recognition: 


(7)  conduct  training,  symposia,  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  for  practition- 
ers, policymakers,  policy  implementera,  and 
citizens  and  noncltizens  directed  to  develop- 
ing their  skills  in  International  peace  and 
conflict  resolution; 

(8)  develop,  for  publication  or  other  public 
communication,  and  disseminate,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Academy; 

(9)  establish  a  clearinghouse  and  other 
means  for  disseminating  information  from 
the  field  of  peace  learning  to  the  public  and 
to  government  personnel; 

(10)  esUblish  a  United  States  Medal  of 
Peace,  and  any  other  medals  or  honors  the 
Board  periodically  may  recommend,  to  be 
awarded  annually  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
ny by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
upon  recommendation  to  the  President  by 
the  Board,  to  one  or  more  Individuals  or 
groups  deserving  of  exemplary  recognition 
for  ijersonal  or  group  contribution  to  Inter- 
national peace  education,  training,  or  re- 
search. A  medal  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
cash  award  in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Board  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  section 
10(b)(2).  A  person  associated  with  the  Acad- 
emy may  receive  a  medal  or  other  award; 
and 

(11)  secure  directly  and  without  reim- 
bursement, upon  request  of  the  president  of 
the  Academy  to  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  information  necessary 
to  enable  the  Academy  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  if  such  release  of  the  infor- 
mation would  not  unduly  Interfere  with  the 
proper  functioning  of  a  department  .or 
agency. 

(c)  The  Academy  may  undertake  exten- 
sion and  outreach  activities  under  this  Act 
by  making  grants  and  entering  Into  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  postsecondary, 
community,  secondary,  and  elementary  edu- 
cation Including  combinations  of  such  Insti- 
tutions, with  public  and  private  educational, 
training,  or  research  institutions  including 
libraries,  and  with  public  departments  and 
agencies  including  State  and  territorial  de- 
partments of  education  and  of  commerce. 
No  grant  may  be  made  to  an  Institution 
unless  it  is  a  nonprofit  or  official  public  in- 
stitution. A  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
to— 

(1)  initiate,  strengthen,  and  support  basic 
and  applied  research  on  international  peace 
and  conflict  resolution; 

(2)  promote  and  advance  the  study  of 
international  peace  and  conflict  resolution 
by  educational,  training,  and  researeh  insti- 
tutions, departments,  and  agencies; 

(3)  educate  the  Nation  about  and  educate 
and  train  individuals  in  peace  and  conflict 
resolution  theories,  methods,  techniques, 
programs,  and  systems; 

(4)  assist  the  Academy  in  ite  publication, 
clearinghouse,  and  other  information  serv- 
ices programs;  and 

(5)  promote  the  other  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Academy  may  respond  to  the  re- 
quest of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  to  investigate, 
examine,  study,  and  report  on  any  issue 
within  the  Academy's  competence.  A  re- 
search request  may  be  refused  for  reason  of 
cost  or  of  inappropriateness  to  the  Acade- 
my's purposes  or  Independence. 

(e)  The  Academy  may  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  proper  operation  of  the  Academy, 
including  maintenance  of  its  offices, 
schools,  and  other  facilities. 

(f)  The  Academy  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  and  duties  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  and  establish  such  advi- 


sory committees,  councils,  or  other  bodies  as 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  business 
and  purposes  of  the  Academy  may  require. 

(g)  The  Academy  may  adopt,  amend,  and 
alter  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  management  of  Academy 
property  and  the  regulation  of  Academy  af- 
fairs. 

(h)  The  Academy  may  obtain  grante  and 
contracts  and  receive  gifts  and  contributions 
from  government  at  all  levels,  international 
organizations,  and  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, institutions,  and  Individuals. 

(1)  The  Academy  may  charge  and  collect 
subscription  fees  and  develop,  for  publica- 
tion or  other  public  communication,  and  dis- 
seminate, periodicals  and  other  materials. 

(J)  The  Academy  may  charge  and  collect 
fees  and  other  participation  costs  from  per- 
sons and  institutions  participating  in  the 
Academy's  direct  activities  authorized  in 
subsection  (b). 

(k)  The  Academy  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
complain,  and  defend  in  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction. 

(1)  The  Academy  may  adopt,  alter,  use, 
and  display  a  corporate  seal,  emblem,  badge, 
and  other  mark  of  recognition  and  colorable 
simulations  thereof. 

(m)  The  Academy  may  do  any  and  all 
lawful  acts  and  things  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(n)  The  Academy  shall  not  itself  under- 
take to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  by  any  SUte  or  local  legis- 
lative bodies,  or  by  the  United  Nations, 
except  that  personnel  of  the  Academy  may 
testify  or  make  other  appropriate  communi- 
cation when  formally  requested  to  do  so  by 
a  legislative  body,  a  committee,  or  a  member 
thereof. 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  powers  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of 
fifteen  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  of  the  major  political  parties,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  no  later  than  five  days  after  the  con- 
firmation of  the  meml)ers  nominated  by  the 
President; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves,  one  from  each  of  the  major  polit- 
ical parties,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  no  later 
than  five  days  after  the  confirmation  of  the 
members  nominated  by  the  President;  and 

(3)  eleven  persons,  no  more  than  six  of 
whom  may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party  and  none  of  whom  may  be  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  nominate  the  eleven  in- 
dividuals for  the  initial  Board  and  transmit 
their  names  and  any  other  information  to 
the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  falls  to  confirm  a 
nominee,  it  shall  so  Inform  the  President. 
The  President  shall  submit  the  name  of  a 
new  nominee  within  fifteen  days  of  notice 
of  rejection  by  the  Senate. 

(c)  A  director  shall  take  an  oath  of  office 
admlnUtered  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  two  weeks  after  ap- 
pointment. If  a  Member  of  Congress,  or 
after  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  If  a  Presi- 
dential appointee. 


(d)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  serve  the  following  terms  of  office: 

(DA  Member  of  Congress  appointed  to 
the  Board  shall  serve  for  a  single  term  of  six 
years  and  only  while  serving  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

(2)  When  submitting  nominations  for  the 
Initial  Board,  the  President  shall  stipulate 
by  name  four  directors  who  shall  serve  for 
five-year  terms,  four  directors  who  shall 
serve  for  four-year  terms,  and  three  direc- 
tors who  shall  serve  for  three-year  terms. 
Thereafter,  each  Presidential  appointee, 
except  for  a  director  appointed  to  fill  an  un- 
expired term,  shall  serve  for  a  five-year 
term.  No  Presidential  appointee  may  serve 
on  the  Board  for  more  than  ten  years. 

(3)  No  person  may  l)e  appointed  to  less 
than  a  full  term  unless  appointed  to  fill  an 
imexplred  term. 

(e)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
Board  before  the  expiration  of  a  director's 
term  of  office,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled— 

(1)  If  a  Member  of  Congress,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  with 
the  appointment  made  to  a  full  term  no 
later  than  thirty  calendar  days  after  the  va- 
cancy occurs;  or 

(2)  if  a  Presidential  appointee,  by  the 
Board  submitting  a  list  of  nominees  of  no 
less  than  three  and  no  more  than  five 
names  to  the  President  no  later  than  thirty 
calendar  days  after  the  vacancy  occurs.  The 
President  shall  select  a  nominee  from  the 
list  and  submit  the  nominee's  name  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  no  later  than  thirty 
calendar  days  after  receiving  the  Board's 
recommendations. 

(f)  At  least  ninety  days  but  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  l>efore  the 
timely  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of 
any  Presidential  appointee  to  the  Board, 
the  Board  shall  submit  to  the  President  a 
list  of  no  less  than  three  and  no  more  than 
five  recommendations  for  each  position. 
The  President  shall  submit  the  name  of  the 
nominee  for  each  position,  selected  from  the 
Board's  list  of  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  at  least  forty-five 
calendar  days  before  expiration  of  the  term 
of  office  to  be  filled. 

(g)  A  director  may  be  removed  from  the 
Board  as  follows: 

(1)  A  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
from  the  Congress  may  be  removed  by  the 
appointing  authority  for  malfeasance  in 
office,  persistent  neglect  of  duties,  or  Inabil- 
ity to  discharge  duties. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— 

(A)  in  consulUtion  with  the  Board,  for 
conviction  of  a  felony,  malfeasance  in  office, 
persistent  neglect  of  duties,  or  inability  to 
discharge  duties; 

(B)  upon  the  recommendation  of  ten 
members  of  the  Board;  or 

(C)  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate. 

A  recommendation  made  in  accordance  with 
clause  (B)  may  be  made  only  pursuant  to 
action  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board, 
which  may  be  closed  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
diu^  of  subsection  (1).  Only  members  who 
are  present  may  vote.  A  record  of  the  vote 
shall  be  maintained.  The  President  shall  be 
Informed  immediately  by  the  Board  of  the 
recommendation.  If  the  President  removes 


the  member  based  on  any  of  the  grounds  de- 
scribed In  clauses  (A)  through  (C),  the 
President  shall  nominate  a  successor  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e). 

(h)  No  member  of  the  Board  may  partici- 
pate in  any  decision,  action,  or  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  any  matter  which  di- 
rectly and  flnanciaUy  benefits  the  member 
or  pertains  specifically  to  any  public  body  or 
any  private  or  nonprofit  firm  or  organiza- 
tion with  which  the  member  is  then  formal- 
ly associated  or  has  been  formally  associat- 
ed within  a  period  of  two  years. 

(I)  Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  con- 
ducted as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  shall  stipulate  by  name 
the  nominee  who  shall  be  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  The  first  Chairman  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Thereafter, 
the  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  every 
three  years  from  among  the  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  may  elect  a 
Vice  Chairman  if  so  provided  by  the  Acade- 
my's bylaws. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  semian- 
nually, at  any  time  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  as  requested  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman  by  at  least  five  members  of 
the  Board,  and  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
bylaws  of  the  Academy  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  any 
Board  meeting. 

(3)  Upon  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Board,  the  Board  shall  adopt,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  amend,  such  bylaws  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  management 
and  fimctioning  of  the  Academy. 

(4)  All  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
oc>en  to  public  ol)servation  and  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  reasonable  public  notice.  Notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
reasonable  public  notice  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence.  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  Board  may  close  those  portions 
of  a  meeting,  upon  a  majority  vote  of  its 
members  present  and  with  the  vote  taken  In 
public  session,  which  are  likely  to  disclose 
Information  likely  to  affect  adversely  any 
ongoing  peace  proceeding  or  activity  or  to 
disclose  information  or  matters  exempted 
from  public  disclosure  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  552b  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(j)  A  director  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  in 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  each  day  during  which  the  director  is 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

(k)  While  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
duties  for  the  Academy,  a  director  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  not  to  exceed 
the  expenses  allowed  persons  employed 
intermittently  in  Government  service  under 
section  5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

OmCERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  ACAOEMY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  the 
president  of  the  Academy  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary. The  president  shall  be  a  nonvoting 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board.  All  officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 
The  president  shall  be  appointed  for  an  ex- 
plicit term  of  years.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  limiting  the  payment 
of  compensation,  the  president  and  other 
officers  appointed  by  the  Board  shall  be 
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compensated  at  rates  determined  by  the 
Board,  but  no  greater  than  those  provided 
for  by  level  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
chapter  &3  ol  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  The  B(  ard  shall  authorize  the  presi- 
dent and  anj  other  officials  or  employees  it 
deslsnates  U\  receive  and  disburse  public 
and  private  moneys,  obtain  and  make 
grants,  entei  into  contracts,  establish  and 
coUect  fees,  i  sue  certificates  and  other  hon- 
orific, and  imdertake  all  other  activities 
necessary  foi  the  efficient  and  proper  func- 
tioning of  th(  I  Academy. 

(c)  The  p'csldent.  subject  to  Academy 
bylaws  and  general  policies  established  by 
the  Board,  n  ay  appoint,  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of.  and  remove  such  employees  of  the 
Academy  as  \  he  president  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Acade- 
my. In  deter  nining  employee  rates  of  com- 
pensation, tt  e  president  shall  be  guided  by 
the  provisior  i  of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 
reUting  to  cl  issif  ication  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates 

(d>  The  pn  sident  may  request  the  assign- 
ment of  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  to 
the  Academy  by  an  appropriate  department, 
agency,  or  cc  ngressional  official  or  Member 
of  Congress  uid  may  enter  into  agreement 
for  such  assi  inment.  if  the  affected  officer 
or  employee  agrees  to  such  assignment  and 
such  assignn  ent  causes  no  prejudice  to  the 
salary,  bene  Fits,  status,  or  advancement 
within  the  d  >partment.  agency,  or  congres- 
sional staff  o '  such  officer  or  employee. 

<e)  No  offi(  er  or  full-time  employee  of  the 
Academy  msy  receive  any  salary  or  other 
compensatioi  i  for  services  from  any  source 
other  than  tl  le  Academy  during  the  officer's 
or  employee'  i  period  of  employment  by  the 
Academy,  eicept  as  authorized  by  the 
Board. 

(f)  Officer)  and  employees  of  the  Acade- 
my shall  not  be  considered  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  tlie  Federal  Government  except 
for  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  State  i  Code,  which  relate  to  Federal 
tort  claims  li  ibility.  and  the  following  provi- 
sions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code: 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  (relating  to  com- 
pensation foi  woric  Injuries);  chapter  83  (re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement):  chapter  87 
(relating  to  ife  insurance):  and  chapter  89 
(relating  to  rtealth  insurance).  The  Acade- 
my shall  mike  contributions  at  the  same 
rates  applicable  to  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  provisions  of  title  5 
referred  to  ii  this  section. 

(g>  No  pan  of  the  income  or  assets  of  the 
Academy  or  of  any  legal  entity  created  by 
the  Academ]  shall  inure  to  any  agent,  em- 
ployee, offlosr,  or  director  or  be  distributa- 
ble to  any  si^h  person  during  the  life  of  the 
corporation  6t  upon  dissolution  or  final  liq- 
uidation. Nothing  in  this  section  may  be 
construed  tq  prevent  the  payment  of  rea- 
sonable con^pensation  for  services  or  ex- 
penses to  thfe  directors,  officers,  employees, 
and  agents  ^f  the  Academy  in  amounts  ap- 
proved in  ac(;ordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  The  Aiademy  shall  not  make  loans  to 
officers,  employees,  or  agents, 
or  to  any  le(  al  entity  created  by  the  Acade- 
my. A  direc  or,  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
who  votes  f(  r  or  assents  to  the  making  of  a 
loan  or  who  participates  In  the  making  of  a 
loan  shall  b ;  jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  Academy  for  the  amount  of  the  loan 
imtil  repayn  ent  thereof. 

PS  3CCDDRB8  AlfS  RECORDS 

Sic.  8.  (a)  rhe  Academy  shall  monitor  and 
evaluate  and  provide  for  independent  eval- 
uation if  n<  cessary  of  programs  supported 
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in  whole  or  in  part  under  this  Act  to  ensure 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act  are  ad- 
hered to. 

(b)  The  Academy  shall  prescribe  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  grants,  contracts,  and 
financial  support  under  this  Act  are  not  sus- 
pended unless  the  grantee,  contractor,  or 
person  or  entity  receiving  financial  support 
has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  the  action  should 
not  be  taken. 

(c)  In  selecting  persons  to  participate  in 
Academy  activities,  the  Academy  may  con- 
sider a  person's  practical  experience  or 
equivalency  in  peace  study  and  activity  as 
well  as  other  formal  requirements. 

(d)  The  Academy  shall  keep  correct  and 
complete  books  and  records  of  account,  in- 
cluding separate  and  distinct  accounts  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  Federal  funds 
and  of  non-Federal  funds.  The  Academy's 
annual  financial  report  shall  identify  the 
use  of  each  source  of  funding  and  shall 
present  a  clear  description  of  the  full  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  Academy.  Nothing  in 
this  section  prevents  the  Academy  from 
using  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds  to- 
gether in  any  grant,  contract,  program,  or 
other  expenditure  of  the  Academy  consist- 
ent with  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Academy  shall  keep  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  its  Board  and  of  any 
committees  having  authority  under  the 
Board. 

(f)  The  Academy  shall  keep  at  its  princi- 
pal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Its  Board  members;  copies  of  this 
Act.  of  any  other  Acts  relating  to  the  Acade- 
my, and  of  all  Academy  bylaws,  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  guidelines:  required  minutes  of 
proceedings;  a  record  of  all  applications  and 
proposals  and  issued  or  received  contracts 
and  grants:  and  financial  records  of  the 
Academy.  All  items  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  Board  member 
or  the  member's  agent  or  attorney  for  any 
proper  purpose  at  any  reasonable  time. 

(g)  The  accounts  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
audited  aimually  in  accordance  with  gener- 
ally accepted  auditing  standards  by  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  or  in- 
dependent licensed  public  accountants,  cer- 
tified or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Academy  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  files, 
and  other  papers,  things,  and  property  t>e- 
longing  to  or  in  use  by  the  Academy  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit,  and  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

(h)  The  Academy  shall  provide  a  report  of 
the  audit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  House  of  Congress  no 
later  than  six  months  following  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made. 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  Include  such  statements,  together 
with  the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of 
those  statements,  as  are  necessary  to 
present  fairly  the  Academy's  assets  and  li- 
abilities, surplus  or  deficit,  with  reasonable 
detail,  including  a  statement  of  the  Acade- 
my's Income  and  expenses  during  the  year 
including  a  schedule  of  all  contracts  and 
grants    requiring    payments   in   excess   of 


IS.OOO  and  any  payments  of  compensation, 
salaries,  or  fees  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $5,000 
per  annum.  The  report  shall  be  produced  in 
sufficient  copies  for  the  public. 

(i)  The  Academy  and  its  directors,  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  freedom  of 
information). 

itmatmwKcx  and  limitatiohs 
Sac.  9.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  Academy  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  may  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  review  and  submit  comments  on 
the  Academy's  budget  request  at  the  time  it 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  No  political  test  or  political  qualifica- 
tion may  t>e  used  in  selecting,  appointing, 
promoting,  or  taking  any  other  personnel 
action  with  respect  to  any  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  recipient  of  Academy  funds  or 
services  or  in  selecting  or  monitoring  any 
grantee,  contractor,  person,  or  entity  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  10.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
leasing,  renting,  or  otherwise  acquiring  and 
improving  a  suitable  site  for  a  principal 
office  for  the  Academy,  the  Center  for 
International  Peace,  and  for  the  legal  entity 
authorized  to  be  established  under  section  4 
of  this  Act,  in  or  within  easy  reach  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  on  or  after  October  1, 
1983,  to  the  Academy  a  capitalization  fund 
of  $15,000,000  which  shall  remain  available 
to  the  Academy  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations. 

(bXl)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
programs  and  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  Academy  as  authorized  by  this  Act 
(except  for  paragraph  (10)  of  section  5(b)), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984,  $6,000,000  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985,  $10,000,000.  Monies  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1984  shall  remain 
available  to  the  Academy  through  the  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(2)  Any  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Academy  in  establishing  or  awarding  a 
United  States  Medal  of  Peace  or  in  making 
a  cash  award  in  connection  with  the  award- 
ing of  such  medal  under  paragraph  (10)  of 
section  5(b)  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  private 
funds  of  the  legal  entity  established  under 
section  4(e). 

(c)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  transfer 
to  the  legal  entity  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished under  section  4(e)  any  funds  not  obli- 
gated or  expended  from  appropriations  to 
the  Academy  for  a  fiscal  year,  suid  such 
funds  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
or  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  such 
legal  entity  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
limitations.  Any  use  by  such  legal  entity  of 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  reported  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Any  authority  provided  by  this  Act  to 
make  contracts  shall  be  effective  for  a  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

DISSOLUTION  OR  UQUIDATION 

Sec.  II.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  Academy  or  of  any  legal  entity 
created  pursuant  to  this  Act.  all  income  and 
assets  of  the  corporation  or  other  legal 
entity  shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 
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Sk.  12.  Bediming  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  two  yean  thereafter,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Academy 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  report  detailing  the 
progress  the  Academy  has  made  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  during  the  pre- 
ceding two-year  period.  The  President  shaU 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  receipt  of 
such  report  the  written  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tents of  such  report  and  their  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  any  legislation  which 
may  be  required  concerning  the  Academy. 
After  receipt  of  such  report  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  shall  hold  hearings  to  review  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  such 
report  and  the  written  commente  received 
from  the  President. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  for  many  Members  of  this 
Senate— they  are  not  present  on  the 
floor  at  this  moment— but  for  53  Mem- 
bers of  the  100  Members  of  this  body, 
whose  names  have  been  attached  to 
this  measure.  The  same  ntimber  of 
names  was  attached  when  we  intro- 
duced S.  1889  last  year,  and  then  later 
other  names  were  added  until  the 
total  number  of  Members  who  were 
cosponsoring  had  reached  56. 

We  have  the  hope  that  there  will  be 
even  more,  as  we  reintroduce  an  iden- 
tical bill  to  S.  1889,  as  amended,  and 
favorably  reported  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6 
in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources. 

Certainly  words  of  accolade  can  be 
placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  for  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Matsitnaga.  who 
has  been  very,  very  helpful,  not  only 
in  working  within  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  the  full  committee, 
but  working  also  among  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  have  them  imderstand  the 
basics  of  this  legislation. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  realized  that  through  the  years 
since  the  early  1940's  it  has  been  my 
not  so  much  privilege,  although  I  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  privilege,  but  I 
have  thought  of  it  as  a  responsibility 
to  work  on  the  subject  of  peace  which 
is  being  discussed  this  afternoon.  And 
over  the  years,  not  in  a  spasmodic  way, 
but  continuing  from  the  days  of  Mat- 
thew Neely  from  West  Virginia,  who 
served  in  this  body.  imtU  this  moment, 
there  have  been  efforts  made,  and  we 
think  constructive  efforts,  to  establish 
an  official  arm  of  our  U.S.  Govern- 
ment committed  first  of  all  to  peace. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  we  intro- 
duced, as  I  have  indicated,  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Peace  Academy 
with  52  sponsors.  By  the  time  we  had 
worked  our  way  through  the  subcom- 


mittee and  the  committee,  we  had  a 
reasonable  chance,  we  thought  of 
passing  that  measure  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourned  in  December.  It  had 
been.  I  remind  my  colleagues,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6. 
And  that  was  encouraging  to  us,  as  we 
thought  in  terms  of  having  it  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  and,  with  56  spon- 
sors, we  believed  it  would  pass.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  take  it  up  prior 
to  adjournment. 

And  so  today,  as  I  have  indicated,  we 
come  back  not  to  the  battle  so  much. 
This  is  not  a  battle  or,  at  least,  should 
not  be  a  battle.  Frankly,  it  Is  a  crusade 
for  peace  along  a  road  which  many 
travelers  can  walk  hand  in  hand  and 
heart  in  heart  for.  ultimately,  peace 
and  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  when 
people  did  not  want  to  admit  Hawaii 
into  the  United  States  of  America.  "It 
is  so  far  away,"  they  would  say.  Well, 
today  our  communications  technology 
allows  us  to  rub  shoulders  in  a  matter 
of  seconds  and  minutes  with  the  popu- 
lations of  this  world  who  are  torn  by 
violence  and  misunderstanding. 

A  National  Peace  Academy  will  not 
be  the  answer  finally,  but  it  will  be  an 
aid,  because  it  will  become  a  teaching 
and  training  process  by  which  we  can 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  the 
basic  techniques  of  conflict  resolution. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  flippant 
about  this,  but  I  do  want  to  indicate 
for  the  record  that  we  have  had  a  cer- 
tain organization  in  this  country  that, 
through  its  president,  called  Senators 
who  cosponsored  this  bill  the  "Jane 
Fondas  of  the  Senate."  I  am  not  going 
to  name  those  groups  that  oppose  us. 
But  we  come  now  with  the  feeling 
that,  in  a  sense,  this  is  a  challenge. 
Our  crusade  for  peace  is  coming  to- 
gether because  perhaps  now— and  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  subject  of  a 
nuclear  freeze— we  may  have  the  abili- 
ty to  bring  this  measure  to  passage  in 
the  Senate  in  a  rather  short  time. 
There    is   desperation    in   the   world 
today  and  fear  on  the  part  of  our 
people.   It  has   grown  steadily  since 
1945,  shortly  after  we  used  the  first 
nuclear   weapon    on    Hiroshima    and 
learned  that  in  the  blink  of  a  gnats 
eyelash  we  could  and  did  literally  deci- 
mate  entire  cities  and   hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings.  And  we 
are  all  human  beings,  with  frailties  as 
well  as  strengths.  Since  Hiroshima,  all 
of  us  know  that  now,  more  than  ever, 
we  can  destroy  humankind  from  sea  to 
shining  sea  many,  many  times  over. 

We  need  to  learn  more  about  the 
roots,  the  dangerous  roots  that  spring 
up  in  conflict;  we  need  to  study  the 
causes  of  war,  the  conditions  and  the 
processes  and  the  stages  in  its  develop- 
ment. A  National  Peace  Academy  will 
permit  us  to  study  those  roots. 


So  we  Just  ask  that  we  be  given  the 
opportunity  In  this  country  to  do  what 
is  intended  by  this  legislation:  what  we 
call  a  very  necessary  step  on  the  road, 
to  peace  and  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Earth.  If  peace  has 
been  a  universal  goal,  and  I  think  it 
has,  of  civilization,  for  over  2,000 
years,  we  are  far  away,  perhaps  far- 
ther away  than  ever  before,  in  a  sense, 
from  achieving  it.  And  why  have  we 
not  ourselves  within  this  Congress,  es- 
pecially within  the  Senate,  why  have 
we  not  studied  this  subject  and  why 
have  we  not  developed  a  cohesive  pro- 
gram such  as  Is  envisaged  in  the  pro- 
gram that  is  the  heart  of  this  legisla- 
tion? 

We  need  to  seek  answers  to  thou- 
sands of  questions  about  how  to  assure 
global  peace  in  a  world  filled  with  nu- 
clear weapons. 

We  do  not  have  the  luxtiry,   Mr. 
President,  of  waiting.  We  cannot  wait. 
We  have  no  backyards,  we  have  no 
front  yards  anymore,  we  live  in  an 
interdependent  world.  We  are  side  by 
side  with  the  peoples  of  the  Earth. 
And  we  must  realize  that  wars  and 
continuing  wars  of  greater  devastation 
will  be.  In  a  sense,  a  part  of  our  collec- 
tive failure,  if  we  fail  now,  to  pass  this 
legislation.  It  will  not  do  everything, 
but  we  can  learn  better  ways  of  man- 
aging   conflicts.    Through    men    and 
women  trained  and  educated  at  the 
Academy,  we  can  do  at  least  a  part  of 
the   job   of  stopping   untold   human 
misery,     untold    suffering,     and     an 
untold  loss  of  life  on  this  Earth  where 
men  and  women  should  love  one  an- 
other, live  and  labor  with  one  another. 
This  is  a  goal  that  Is  not  too  great 
for  people  like  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.   Senate  and  the  people   of  the 
United  States  of  America.  245  million 
of  them  now.  When  I  was  beginning 
this  In  the  1940's,  we  had,  of  course,  a 
population  of  100  million  less  men  and 
women   and   children   living   in   this 
country. 
The  hour  has  come.  Let  us  act. 
For  those  who  belittle  us  for  this  ini- 
tiative—this goal  of  peace— I  remind 
them   of   the   still-audible   echoes   of 
recent  public  demands  for  a  imilater- 
ial— not  a  bilateral— nuclear  disarma- 
ment agreement  and  a  nuclear  freeze. 
For  those  who  taunt  us  and  call  us 
names,  and  tell  us  that  we  already 
have  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  and  the  United  Nations 
to  keep  the  peace— I  remind  them  that 
we  are  still  outnumbered. 

Every  Monday  morning  approxi- 
mately 200.000  scientists  go  forth  to 
jobs  where  they  apply  their  scientific 
findings  to  the  development  of  and  im- 
provement of  our  country's  warmaking 
potential. 

Yet  fewer  than  200  scientists  will 
report  to  work  on  Government-funded 
projects  to  develop  our  Nation's  capa- 
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the  President,  using  the 
Sxecutive    order,    bypassed 
and  created  a  "public  di- 
c^mpaign,"  or  "institutes  for 
to  promote  his  version  of 
and  foreign  policies  to 
Europeans.  This  new  initia- 
$65  million  per  year.  Last 
I%%sident  declined  to  endorse 
Academy  bill  because  of  its 
million  dollars— and  called 
buster."  Yet  his  "public 
campaign"  proposal,  costing 
mpch  in  1  year,  is  not  consid- 
a  "budget  buster."  These 
?ay  for  scholarships  and  in- 
democracy    for   Western 
politicans,  trade  unionists, 
and  young  people.  If  that 
ar  to  you— it  is  because  a 
Academy  would  do  the 
of  things— but  with  a  differ- 
as  the  President's  propos- 
politically  motivated  and 
for  stated  propaganda  ac- 
Peace  Academy  would  be 
entity,  free  of  political 
and  have  nothiiig  at  all 
setting  or  otherwise  inter- 
)ur  country's  foreign  policy 
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Prelsident  has  included  in  his 
1984  budget  proposals  a  re- 
$45  million  with  which  to 
initiative.  I  hope  that  my 
in  the  Senate  will  ask  to  at 
format,  outline  or  a  blue- 
Institutes  of  Democra- 
they  approve  the  $45  mil- 
;.  The  Peace  Academy  con- 
been    criticized    as    being 
lacking  in  specificity.  If 
our  bill  is  "vague,"  and  that 
I  :ood  reason  for  opposing  it, 
[night  want  to  consider  the 
"  of  the  President's  "public 
diplomacy]  campaign"  initiative. 


If  we  can  afford  to  q>end  $830  mil- 
lion a  day,  rising  to  $1  billion  a  day  by 
1985,  In  order  to  commit  $1.5  trillion 
to  national  defense  and  military  build- 
ups, and  in  addition  we  can  afford  to 
spend  $65  million  a  year  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Institutes  for  Democracy,  then 
we  can  surely  afford  an  additional  $31 
millon  for  a  Peace  Academy  initiative. 

My  record  will  show,  as  will  the 
record  of  others  who  support  the 
Peace  Academy  bill,  that  we  are  in 
favor  of  a  strong  defense  structure  for 
our  coimtry.  Let  us  face  it,  it  is  a  nasty 
world  out  there. 

But  we  wiU  have  passed  the  bounds 
of  rational  action  if  we  push  for  a  tril- 
lion dollars  in  military  spending,  and 
fail  to  push  equally  as  hard  for  the 
funding  of  peace  studies. 

I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of  pending  nu- 
clear freeze  resolutions.  If  you  asked 
me  today  what  I  think  about  unilater- 
al disarmament,  I  would  probably 
liken  it  to  being  put  in  charge  of  gov- 
erning New  York  City— but  without  its 
police  force.  But  how  long  can  I.  or 
anyone  else,  deny  the  public  demand 
for  doing  something  to  bring  about 
global  peace — even  total  disarma- 
ment—when there  is  nothing  else  on 
the  books— symbolically  or  otherwise— 
to  encourage  them  to  believe  that  we 
will  not  bring  about  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust—by accident  or  design? 

For  at  least  2,000  years  we  have  been 
wishing  for  peace,  and  preparing  for 
war.  As  a  result,  millions  have  suffered 
and  died,  and  our  resources  have  been 
exhausted.  The  Peace  Academy  con- 
cept can  be  the  next  step  in  the  flow 
of  history,  and  it  is  a  critical  one  for  it 
would  commit  history's  most  powerful 
nation  to  a  long-term  program  of  re- 
search and  training  into  the  ways  and 
means  of  waging  peace. 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  essential 
rightness  of  the  concept  of  educating 
toward  international  understanding 
and  interdependence. 

If  we  are  going  to  reverse  the  al- 
ready advanced,  self-destructive  trend 
we  are  on  that  results  in  nothing  more 
than  forging  more  and  more  weapons 
of  war,  then  all  of  us  are  going  to  have 
to  t)end  to  the  task  in  our  different 
ways. 

Amid  budget-cutting  initiatives  and 
inflation  and  public  disgruntlement, 
such  Issues  as  "i>eace  studies"  are 
easily  brushed  aside  as  distractions 
from  more  pressing  issues.  That  is  a 
grievous  mistake.  We  are  not  alone  on 
this  planet.  The  problems  and  prom- 
ises of  others  are  inescapably  ours, 
and  our  reluctance  to  acltnowledge 
that  fact  only  jeopardizes  our  hopes 
for  a  peaceful  future.  We  are  an  inter- 
dependent world.  Those  other  coun- 
tries we  hear  at>out  are  not  so  far 
away— they  are  our  backyard. 

It  is  time  to  do  away  with  shallow 
debates,  and  the  use  of  tough-sound- 
ing slogans.  It  is  time  to  create  instru- 
ments and  institutions  of  cooperation 


to  take  the  place  of  the  confrontation 
politics  of  the  past. 

It  is  my  genuine  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  and  help  guide  to 
enactment  the  Peace  Academy  biU— so 
that  peacemaking  ceases  being  every- 
body's business,  and  becomes  some- 
body's Job. 

I  argue  here  for  a  new  type  of  learn- 
ing. We  must  not  hope  to  learn  only 
from  experience— lest  the  experience 
itself  prove  fatal. 

Neither  innocense  nor  ignorance 
provides  protection  against  manipula- 
tion. Lack  of  knowledge  may  often 
make  action  easier  to  take,  but  such 
action  could  prove  self-defeating  if  not 
self -destructive. 

Let  us  prepare  and  provide  for  an 
adequate  defense  structure,  but  while 
we  do  that,  let  us  also  prepare  and 
provide  for  an  adequate  peacemaking 
capability— through  education,  re- 
search, and  training  at  the  National 
Peace  Academy  for  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  other  Nations, 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Academy's  purpose  to  fulfiU  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  global  peace. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate 
both  Senators,  fine  and  outstanding 
Senators,  on  their  statements.  I  have 
been  somewhat  hesitant  on  this  legis- 
lation, but  I  believe  there  is  great 
merit  in  it.  Heaven  knows,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  we  more  earnestly 
and  urgently  need  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  achieve  peace. 

I  know  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  (Mr.  Pressler)  has  been 
doing  a  fine  job  in  that  regard  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  East): 
S.  565.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  with  respect  to  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  a  certain  highway 
of  such  State  located  within  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

RKPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCX  OP  A  ROAD  WITHHt 
THE  CAPE  HATTERAS  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 
RECREATION  AREA 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  East,  and  myself,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
assist  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
improving  and  maintaining  N.C.  High- 
way 12,  which  lies  within  the  confines 
of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore Recreational  Area. 

The  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore Park  is  a  beautiful  jewel  in  the 
necklace  of  barrier  islands  that  stretch 
along  the  scenic  coastline  of  North 
Carolina.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
jewel     has     a     flaw— the     highway 


through  the  park  is  in  a  state  of  seri- 
ous disrepair. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  built  N.C. 
12  primarily  to  serve  the  needs  of  its 
citizens  who  live  in  several  villages 
that  are  now  enclaves  within  the  park. 
When  the  park  was  created  in  1953, 
the  State  retained  Jurisdiction  over 
the  highway  to  protect  access  to  these 
villages.  Since  that  time,  however, 
large  numbers  of  visitors  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  area.  N.C.  12  has  had  to 
bear  much  more  traffic  than  it  was  de- 
signed and  built  for.  Traffic  in  the 
park  often  numbers  more  than  5,000 
vehicles  per  day.  More  than  85  percent 
of  that  volume  is  attributable  to  the 
park,  and  at  least  50  percent  of  it  is 
from  outside  North  Carolina. 

The  State  maintains  the  21  miles  of 
N.C.  12  within  the  park's  boundaries 
that  lie  within  the  eight  village  en- 
claves. The  States  also  provides  ferry 
service  connecting  N.C.  12  across  Hat- 
teras Inlet  and  Ockracoke  Inlet.  But 
the  U.S.  Park  Service  should  at  least 
assist  in  the  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  highway  through  the 
park.  This  Is  what  my  proposed  legis- 
lation would  authorize.  Mr.  President, 
this  proposal  has  been  developed  with 
input  from  local.  State,  and  Federal 
officials.  I  have  a  resolution  from  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Trans- 
portation asking  Congress  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  par- 
ticipation in  this  project.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Recreational  Seashore  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  17.  1937  (16  U.S.C.  459-45»a-3).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  upon  terms  and 
conditions  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  such  State,  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  such 
State,  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the  por- 
tion of  North  Carolina  Highway  Numbered 
12  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
aforesaid    national    seashore    recreational 

"(b)  Any  amount  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  an  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and 
not  in  lieu  of,  any  other  Federal  assistance 
to  which  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  enti- 
tled.". 


Sic.  2.  No  authority  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  to  enter  into  coun- 
tracts  or  payments  shall  be  effective  except 
to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  pro- 
vided In  advance  in  appropriatioiu  Acta. 
Any  provision  of  the  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  au- 
thorizes the  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30. 1983. 

Resolution  To  Seek  EInabling  Legislation 
TO  Authorize  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior   To   Participate    in   the   Con- 
struction AND  Maintenance  or  N.C.  12  in 
THE  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
"Whereas,  much  of  N.C.  12  in  Dare  and 
Hyde  Counties  is  located  entirely  within  the 
confine  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore: 

"Whereas,  because  of  State  ownership, 
said  right-of-way  is  technically  not  a  part  of 
the  National  Seashore;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  precluded  by  Federal  law  from  making  ex- 
penditures outside  of  the  property  of  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  and  conse- 
quently has  not  been  able  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility for  an  area  that  Is  in  effect  a 
part  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore, and  , „ ^ 
"Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  use  of  N.C. 
12  in  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
is  by  National  Seashore  visitors:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Transporta- 
tion requests  the  North  Carolina  Congres- 
sional Delegation  seek  an  act  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  segments  of  N.C.  12  within  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  so  as  to 
facilitate  visitor  travel  within  the  National 
Seashore."* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement for  the  reasonable  charge 
for  chiropractic  services  provided  to 
certain  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


chiropractic  services 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  eligible  veter- 
ans to  receive  reimbursement  for 
chiropractic  services  received  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  through  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  care  pro- 

e^am. 

Under  current  law.  the  VA  has  the 
authority  to  provide  chiropractic  serv- 
ices to  veterans  and  any  VA  physician 
may,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  refer  an 
eligible  veteran  to  a  chiropractor  for 
treatment.  Despite  this  authority, 
only  a  few.  If  any,  veterans  have  ever 
been  referred  by  VA  physicians  to  a 
chiropractor  at  VA  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  our  Nation's 
veterans  deserve  the  same  access  to 
medical  treatment,  including  chiro- 
practic treatment,  as  do  recipients  of 
other  Federal  and  State  health  care 
programs,  many  of  which  now  provide 
chiropractic  treatment  to  their  benefi- 
ciaries. It  is  time  that  the  VA's  policy 
and  practice  be  brought  more  In  line 


with  these  programs.  For  instance, 
under  the  medicare  program  which  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  it  is  typi- 
cal for  eligible  persons  in  need  of 
chiropractic  care  to  seek  and  obtain 
the  services  of  a  doctor  of  chiropractic 
and  to  receive  reimbursement  for  such 
services  from  HHS.  Reimbursement 
for  chiropractic  services  is  also  cur- 
rently provided  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  and  a 
niunber  of  States  include  chiropractic 
services  under  their  medical  assistance 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  propose  today  is  nearly  Identical  to 
S.  1956,  a  bin  which  I  Introduced  and 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
during  the  97th  Congress.  It  will  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  to  compel  the 
use  of  chiropractors  within  the  VA.  It 
limits  the  number  of  veterans  who  are 
eligible  for  its  benefits  and  also  limits 
total  expenditures  for  chiropractic 
services  under  the  pilot  program  to  $2 
million  In  any  fiscal  year.  Unless  ex- 
tended, the  program  as  propKwed  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1986. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  while  the  House  has.  on  two 
occasions,  rejected  this  Senate-passed 
pilot  program.  It  has  joined  the  Senate 
In  strongly  urging  the  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  re- 
evaluate Its  position  and  to  use  its  ex- 
isting authorities  to  provide,  at  least 
on  a  pilot  basis,  chiropractic  services 
in  appropriate  cases  as  part  of  the  hos- 
pital care  or  medical  services  fur- 
nished to  veterans.  This  message  was 
Ignored  by  the  VA.  I.  therefore,  urge 
Congress  to  send  a  stronger  message 
to  the  VA  on  this  matter  by  favorably 
considering  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  prompt 
consideration,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  601  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  The  term  chiropractic  services 
means  the  manual  manipulation  of  the  , 
spine  performed  by  a  chiropractor  (who  is 
licensed  as  such  by  the  State  in  which  he  or 
she  performs  such  services  and  who  meets 
the  uniform  minimum  standards  promulgat- 
ed for  chiropractors  under  section  1861(r)(5) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(r)(5)))  to  correct  a  subluxation  of  the 
spine.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
such  term  does  not  include  physical  exami- 
nations, laboratory  teste,  radiologic  services, 
or  other  teste  or  services  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  excluded.". 
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(bXl)  Subihapter  m  of  chapter  17  of 
such  title  ia  unended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  >Uowlnc  new  section: 
•  CM.  CMi«pn  etle  Mrrka 


relmbirse 


charte 


Aflministrator  shall,  under  regu- 
the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
a  veteran  eligible  for  medi- 
4nder  this  chapter  for  the  rea- 
for  chiropractic  services,  for 
^teran  has  made  payment.  If— 
;hiropractic  services  were  for 
of  a  service-connected  neuro- 
condition  of  the  spine, 
is  a  veteran  who  has  been 
ho^ital  care  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
for    a    neuromusculoskeletal 
the   spine   within   a   twelve- 
prior  to  the  provision  of  such 
I  ervlce*.  or 

n  is  a  veteran  described  in 

613(f><2)  of  this  tiUe  who  has  been 

h<|Q>ital  care  or  medical  services 

Administration  for  a  neu- 

condition  of  the  spine,  to 

such  veteran  is  not  entitled 

chiropractic  services  or  reimburse- 

expenses   of  such   services 

policy  or  contract,  medi- 

hospitkl  service  agreement,  member- 

subs^ption  contract,  or  similar  ar- 

the  purpose  of  providing. 

or   reimbursing   expenses   for 


"(a)  The 
latiraiB  whldi 
scribe, 
cal  services 
■onable 
which  such 

"(1)  such 
the  treatment 
muaeuloskel^al 

"(3)  the 
furnished 
ministration 
condition   of 
month  perioi  I 
chiropractic 

"(3)  the 
section 
furnished 
by  the  Veteikns' 
romusculoslti  letal 
tlat: 


veleran : 


stch 


the  extent 
to  such 
ment   for 
under  an 
cal  or 
ship  or 
rangement 
paying   for. 
such  services 

"(b)  In  an] 
may  be  made 
istrator  may 
veteran,  malie 
charge  for 
ly  to  the 
services. 

"(c)(1)  The 
tation  with 
it  private 
departments 
imbursement 
tablish  a 
such  services, 
sistent  with 
under  title 
(42  U.S.C.  chj 

"(2)  The 
trator  for 
under  this 
any  twelve 
veteran. 

"(d)  Notwi 
of  this  title, 
practlc 
tion  shall  no ; 
year   and 
may  be  mac^ 
practic 
30.  1987.". 

(B)  The 
of  chapter 
serting  after 
the  followini 


tlie 
insi  irance  i 


case  in  which  reimbursement 
under  this  section,  the  Admln- 
in  lieu  of  reimbursing  such 
payment  of  the  reasonable 
chiropractic  services  direct- 
chiropractor  who  furnished  such 


servi«s 


services 


1" 


Vetei  ans 
tre 


(b)  Not 
not  later 
next  three 
tor  of 
submit  to 
fairs  of  the 
sentatives 
authority 
made  by  the 
shall  includi 

(l)the 
erans  for 
chiropractic 
fiscal  year 
United 
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(aK2KA)  of  this  section),  and  the  number  of 
such  veterans  who  made  such  requests; 

(2)  the  number  of  reimbursements  or  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  under  such  section  in  such  fiscal 
year  and  the  number  of  veterans  to  or  for 
whom  such  reimbursements  or  payments 
were  made;  and 

(3)  the  total  amounts  of  expenditures  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
such  reimbursements  and  payments  under 
such  section  in  such  fiscal  year. 


Administrator  shall,  in  consul- 
abpropriate  public  and  nonprof- 
or  ;anizatlons  and  other  Federal 
and  agencies  that  provide  re- 
fer chiropractic  services,  es- 
sch^dule  of  reasonable  charges  for 
which  schedule  shaU  be  con- 
,he  reasonable  charges  allowed 
^III  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

7). 
ainount  payable  by  the  Adminis- 
chiropractic  services   furnished 
SI  ction  shall  not  exceed  $600  in 
rqonth  period  in  the  case  of  any 

hstanding  any  other  provision 

total  expenditures  for  chiro- 

reimbursed  under  this  sec- 

exceed  $2,000,000  in  any  fiscal 

reimbursement   or   payment 

uhder  this  section  for  chiro- 

fumished  after  September 


ta|>le  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  in- 
the  item  relating  to  section  629 
new  item: 


630.  Chirop  ractic  services.". 

lat  iT  than  December  31.  1984,  and 

thiin  December  31  of  each  of  the 

y  sars  thereafter,  the  Adminlstra- 

Affairs  shall  prepare  and 

Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 

I  Jenate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 

n  ports  on  the  use  made  of  the 

pfovided  for  in  the  amendments 

first  section.  Each  such  report 


nufaber  of  requests  by  eligible  vet- 

rfimbursement  or  payment  for 

services   in   the   most   recent 

under  section  630  of  title  38. 

Ccxie  (as  added  by  subsection 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.  568.  A  bill  to  enhance  competition 
by  allowing  for  Joint  research  and  de- 
velopment ventures;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

JOIKT  RESEARCH  AMD  DEVELOPMENT  VENTURES 
kCT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
technological  leadership  is  eroding. 
Japan  and  European  nations  are  vying 
with  U.S.  industry.  As  never  before, 
the  Japanese,  in  particular,  have 
learned  to  capitalize  on  scientific  re- 
search more  effectively  than  we, 
granted  that  much  of  the  basic  re- 
search and  development  on  which 
they  rely  is  ours. 

R<&D  is  critical  to  technological  in- 
novation, industrial  competitiveness, 
increased  productivity  and  economic 
growth.  We  must  expand  the  extent 
and  diversity  of  U.S.  R&D  to  maintain 
our  leadership  in  basic  research  and  to 
launch  new  efforts  in  manufacturing 
teclmology. 

Research  and  development  is  often 
expensive,  and  results  are  highly  un- 
certain. Basic  research  is  imlikely  to 
provide  short-term  returns  on  invest- 
ments. Industry  tends  to  focus  on  in- 
cremental product  improvements  that 
can  return  quick  profits.  Industries 
composed  of  small  firms— say,  hous- 
ing—frequently spend  very  little  on 
R&D  and  rarely  achieve  innovations. 
Improvements  in  technology— such  as 
automation,  machining,  and  chemical 
pr<x:essing— are  often  important  to  an 
industry  as  a  whole,  but  too  costly  and 
risky  for  a  single  firm  to  pursue.  The 
social  rate  of  return  of  R&D  Is  often 
twice  the  private  rate  of  return. 

Industrywide,  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment ventiu-es  can  surmount 
some  of  these  barriers.  In  joint  R&D 
ventures  individual  firms  share  risks, 
pool  resources  for  large  projects  and 
undertook  R&D  on  a  scale  that  maxi- 
mizes efficiency.  Joint  R&D  ventures 
also  can  combine  complementary  re- 
sources and  talents  of  different  firms 
to  accelerate  innovation. 

The  Japanese  are  a  case  in  point. 
They  have  used  joint  R&D  efforts  to 
accelerate  technological  development 
in  a  number  of  areas.  One  is  the  very 
large  scale  Integration  project  in  semi- 
conductors. Another  is  the  fifth  gen- 
eration computer  project. 

In  Japan  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  are  exempt  from  anti- 
monopoly  law.  In  the  United  States 
joint  R&D  ventures  can  pose  serious 
antitrust  problems.  Ambiguities  in  the 


law  and  vagaries  of  enforcement 
create  an  uncertain  legal  environment 
that  can  expose  a  Joint  venture  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  antitrust  action,  as  well 
as  to  private  suits. 

In  1980,  the  Justice  Department 
issued  guidelines  on  the  legality  of 
Joint  R&D  ventures  and  Instituted  a 
review  pr(x;edure  for  firms  (sontem- 
plating  Joint  R&D  ventures.  But  the 
Justice  Department's  procedure  is  in- 
adequate. It  provides  only  a  statement 
of  present  enforcement  intentions  and 
does  not  preclude  eventual  action  that 
could  be  retroactive  nor  private  suits. 
Though  the  Justice  Department  pro- 
cedure provides  substantial  guidance, 
it  still  leaves  uncertainty. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  clarify  antitrust  law  by 
granting  immunity  to  Joint  research 
and  development  ventures  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General.  This  bill  is  a 
modified  version  of  a  bill  I  introduced 
last  year  and  incorporates  some  provi- 
sions of  similar  legislation. 

The  bUl  would  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  approve  a  Joint  R&D  ven- 
ture when  he  finds: 

First,  participation  in  a  Joint  R&D 
venture  is  open  to  all  firms; 

Second,  the  fruits  of  the  research 
and  development  will  be  made  avail- 
able within  6  years  to  all  firms  on  rea- 
sonable, nondiscriminatory  terms; 

Third,  any  restraints  associated  with 
the  joint  R&D  venture  are  necessary 
to  the  lawful  purpose  of  the  agree- 
ment to  form  the  venture  and  are  not 
part  of  an  overall  pattern  of  anticom- 
petitive, restrictive  agreements; 

Fourth,  participants  in  a  venture  are 
not  subject  to  restriction  on  their  own 
research  and  development  activities, 
nor  are  they  obligated  to  provide  the 
venture  with  results  from  previous  or 
future  research  and  development; 

And,  fifth,  even  if  it  is  found  that 
the  joint  research  and  development 
venture  complies  with  these  four  con- 
ditions, the  Attorney  General  shall 
not  approve  a  venture  if  he  concludes 
that  it  will  lessen  competition.  Joint 
R&D  ventures  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  be  immune  from 
prosecution  imder  Federal  or  State 
antitrust  laws. 

In  a  separate  provision,  the  bill 
would  allow  a  joint  R&D  venture  to 
exclude  foreign  companies  if  their 
countries  do  not  aUow  participation  of 
U.S.  firms  in  their  Joint  research  and 
development  ventures. 

The  approach  of  this  bill  is  by  no 
means  the  only  way  to  resolve  the 
antitrust  imcertainty  that  now  deters 
the  formation  of  joint  R&D  ventures. 
Last  year,  three  bills  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing that  uncertainty  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate:  S.  2717,  by  Senators, 
Glenn  and  Kennedy;  S.  3116,  by  Sena- 
tors Mathias  and  Hart;  and  S.  2714, 
which  I  introduced.  The  bills  differed 
in  method  of  certification  and  level  of 


immunity.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  hold  hearings 
and  invite  industry  representatives  to 
identify  those  features  of  each  bill,  or 
combination  of  features,  that  would  be 
most  effective. 

In  any  event,  I  feel  that  it  is  critical 
that  we  act  on  one  version  of  this  leg- 
islation or  another  to  strengthen  U.S. 
industrial  competitiveness  now— 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  provisions  and 
a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  or  Provisions  Joint  Research 

AND  Development  Ventures  Act 

purpose 

To  encourage  the  formation  of  joint  re- 
search and  development  ventures  by  provid- 
ing immunity  from  prosecution  under  feder- 
al or  state  antitrust  laws. 

attorney  general  review 


In  order  to  receive  antitrust  immunity  a 
joint  research  and  development  venture 
must  obtain  approval  from  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
approve  a  joint  research  and  development 
venture  if  he  finds  that: 

1.  participation  in  the  joint  research  and 
development  venture  is  open  to  all  firms; 

2.  any  firm  can  obtain  on  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory  terms  the  results  of  the 
research  and  development  within  six  years 
after  the  venture  receives  title  to  such  re- 
sults; 

3.  restraints  associated  with  a  partici- 
pant's involvement  in  the  venture  are  not 
part  of  an  overall  pattern  of  restrictive 
agreements  that  restrain  competition;  and 

4.  the  venture  places  no  restrictions  on 
the  participants'  Individual  research  nor  ob- 
ligations to  provide  the  venture  the  results 
of  its  previous  or  future  research. 

The  Attorney  General  may  deny  approval 
if  he  finds  that  the  venture  will  lessen  com- 
petition. 

Although  a  venture  must  apply  for  ap- 
proval, once  approved  it  doesn't  walk  the 
legal  tightrope  of  uncertainty.  Attorney 
General  approval  guarantees  certainty. 

The  Attorney  General  may  at  any  time 
commence  withdrawal  of  approval  if  the 
venture  strays  from  compliance.  The  Attor- 
ney General  must  give  notice  to  the  venture 
and  provide  it  with  the  opportunity  to  move 
back  into  compliance. 

This  affords  joint  ventures  the  chance  to 
avoid  the  expense  and  Inconvenience  of 
starting  the  lengthy  application  process 
anew.  If  the  joint  venture  fails  to  make  the 
necessary  corrections,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  give  final  notice  of  withdrawal  or 
modification  of  such  previous  approvtU. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  review  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's withdrawal,  modification,  or  denial  of 
an  application  for  approval  of  a  Joint  re- 
search and  development  venture  or  amend- 
ment thereof. 

This  discourages  arbitrary  Attorney  Gen- 
eral decision-making.  Review  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  fos- 
ters uniform  judicial  decUlon-making.  Pro- 
moting certainty  of  immunity  from  Federal 
or  state  antitrust  prosecution  encourages 
U.S.  firms  to  pursue  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment ventures. 


The  Attorney  General  may  approve  a 
joint  research  and  development  venture 
which  excludes  firms  if  their  countries  do 
not  allow  U.S.  firms  to  participate  in  their 
Joint  research  and  development  ventures. 

This  encourages  foreign  countries  to  allow 
U.S.  firms  to  participate  in  joint  research 
and  development  ventures  on  an  equal  basis 
with  their  foreign  counterparts. 

immunity 

Approved  joint  research  and  development 
ventures  are  immune  from  the  prohibitions 
of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act,  sections  7  and  16  of  the  (Hayton 
Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
relevant  state  laws. 

Awarding  court  costs  to  the  defendants  of 
spurious  litigation  discourages  antitrust 
claims  against  approved  joint  research  and 
development  ventures. 

technology  transfer 

The  Attorney  General  must  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  all  or  part  of  a  joint  venture  fall- 
ing to  provide,  within  six  years,  access  on 
reasonable  terms  to  any  Innovation  or 
knowledge  resulting  from  its  approved  ac- 
tivities. 

This  withdrawal  allows  the  Attorney  gen- 
eral to  treat  the  venture  as  if  It  never  re- 
ceived Immunity. 

Many  patients  lose  their  usefulness  within 
10  years  of  their  issuance.  The  six  year  ex- 
clusivity period  to  such  Innovation  or  knowl- 
edge allows  the  joint  venture  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  Its  labor  while  minimizing  Its 
negative  impact  on  competition. 


REPORTING  requirement;  AMENDMENT  OF 
APPROVED  VENTURES 

Approved  joint  research  and  development 
ventures  must  promptly  report  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  any  change  relevant  to  its  prior 
approval. 

To  remain  safe  from  antitrust  prosecution 
the  joint  venture  must  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  amend  its  approval  to  reflect  such 
change. 

Providing  an  amendment  process  allows 
the  joint  venture  to  avoid  the  expense  and 
Inconvenience  of  reapplying  for  initial  ap- 
proval. Requiring  the  joint  venture  to  un- 
dertake such  processes  prevenU  such  ven- 
ture from  abusing  the  privilege  of  antitrust 
Immunity. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION 

Information  submitted  by  an  applicant  or 
approved  joint  research  and  development 
venture  Is  exempt  from  public  disclosure  as 
required  by  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

This  prevents  U.S.  firms  from  the  possible 
loss  of  competitive  advantages  stemming 
from  the  disclosure  of  confidential  informa- 
tion. It  provides  U.S.  firms  with  an  Incentive 
to  engage  in  joint  ventures. 

No  United  States  officer  or  employee  shall 
disclose  Information  submitted  by  an  appli- 
cant or  an  approval  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment venture  except  upon  a  Congres- 
sional request.  In  a  judicial  or  administra- 
tive proceeding,  with  the  consent  of  the 
person  who  submitted  the  information, 
where  the  Attorney  General  deems  disclo- 
sure necessary  to  making  the  determination, 
or  in  accordance  with  any  federal  statutory 
requirement.  The  Attorney  General  may 
also  disclose  such  Information  to  Federal  or 
state  agencies  promising  not  to  disclose  the 
information. 

Allowing  such  disclosure  Insures  that  gov- 
ernmental operations  shall  continue  with- 
out interruption  of  the  flow  of  information. 


S.568 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Joint  Research  and 
Development  Ventures  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  research  and  development  are  major 
factors  In  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  In- 
dustry and  national  economy: 

(2)  many  firms  are  unable  to  perform 
their  desired  level  of  research  and  develop- 
ment due  to  the  capital  intensive  nature  of 
such  research  and  development  programs; 

(3)  the  expense  of  carrying  on  certain  re- 
search and  development  programs  is  prohib- 
itive for  many  businesses; 

(4)  a  firm's  or  an  industry's  ability  to 
commit  capital  to  research  and  development    • 
programs    is    sometimes    dependent    upon 
such  firm  or  industry  being  able  to  share 
the  risks  which  such  projects  often  entail; 

(5)  to  the  extent  that  new  information  or 
products  are  brought  forward  as  a  result  of 
such  sharing,  there  are  genuine  procompetl- 
tive  benefits;  and 

(6)  the  uncertainty  of  Interpretation  and 
enforcement  of  present  antitrust  laws  dis- 
courages cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment, often  where  such  cooperative  activity 
would  foster  innovation  and  enhance  com- 
petition. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  encourage  business  concerns  to  under- 
take and  obtain  the  benefits  of  research  and 
development  In  order  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  United  SUtes  inter- 
national industrial  competitive  position; 

(2)  encourage  greater  use  of  joint  research 
and  development  ventures  by  the  private 
sector  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  total 
amount  of  research  and  development  per- 
formed as  well  as  Increasing  the  diversity  of 
research; 

(3)  provide  Immunity  under  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  SUte  to  an 
applicant  from  any  prosecution  from  the 
moment  the  Attorney  General  approves  a 
joint  research  and  development  venture 
until  the  completion  of  programs  of  such 
venture,  or  the  Attorney  General  considers 
it  Injurious  to  the  competitive  balance  for 
such  venture  to  continue  and  terminates 
such  venture;  and 

(4)  enhance  competition  by  enabling  par- 
ticipants in  joint  research  and  development 
ventures,  and  nonparticipants,  on  reasona- 
ble terms,  to  have  access  to  and  use  base 
tectinologies  resulting  from  such  joint  ven- 
ture. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "applicant"  means  an  individ- 
ual who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
an  association,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
other  legal  entity  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  seeking  approval 
of  a  Joint  program  for  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

(2)  the  term  "research  and  development 
program"  means  a  program  which  is— 

(A)  a  systematic,  intensive  study  directed 
toward  greater  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  subject  studied; 

(B)  a  systematic  study  directed  specifical- 
ly toward  applying  new  knowledge  to  meet  a 
recognized  need;  or 

(C)  a  systematic  application  of  knowledge 
toward  the  production  of  useful  materials. 
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"State"  shall  have  the  mean- 
section  4G  of  the  Clayton  Act 


required  by  this  section 
s^ch  form  and  contain  such  in- 
documentary   materials   as 
General  shall  by  general  regu- 
pursuant  to  section  553  of 
States  Code. 

Attorney  General  shall  notify 
of  his  decision  within  60  days 
of  such  request, 
decision  shall  be  accompanied  by 

's  findings. 
Attorney  General  shall  approve 
riearch  and  development  ven- 
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anticomp<  titive  effects;  and 

pai  ticipant  in  any  joint  research 
developi  lent  venture  is  subject  to- 
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d  svelopment  activities;  or 
ob^gations  to  provide  the  venture 
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be  finds  that  any  of  the  joint 
development   programs   will 
exist^ig  or  potential  competition  be- 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  fore- 
esdsting  or  potential  competitors 
partlcii  lating  in  such  market. 


(e)  Any  approved  joint  research  and  devel- 
opment venture  obtained  by  fraud  Is  void  ab 
initio. 

(f)  If  the  Attorney  General  denies  an  ap- 
plication for  the  approval  of  a  joint  re- 
search and  development  venture  and  there- 
after receives  from  the  applicants  a  request 
for  the  return  of  all  documents  submitted 
by  the  applicant  or  applicants  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  such  approval,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  return  to  the  appli- 
cant, not  later  than  30  days  after  receiving 
the  request,  the  documents  and  all  copies  of 
the  documents  available  to  the  Attorney 
General,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
formation contained  in  a  document  has 
been  made  available  to  the  public. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  may  at  any  time 
commence  withdrawal  of  approval  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment venture  by  giving  to  such  venture  a 
written  copy  of  findings  and  a  preliminary 
notice  of  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of 
such  pervious  approval.  Such  notice  shall— 

(1)  include  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances underlying,  and  reasons  in  support 
of,  the  determination;  and 

(2)  state  with  specificity  any  actions  re- 
quired in  order  for  the  ventxire  of  program 
to  come  into  compliance. 

(h)  If  the  program  or  venture  fails  to  take 
the  actions  specified  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al within  30  days  after  notice  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  given,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  immediately  issue  to  such  venture 
final  notice  of  the  withdrawal  or  modifica- 
tion of  such  previous  approval. 

(i)  Such  withdrawal,  modification,  or 
denial  of  an  application  for  approval  of  a 
joint  research  and  development  venture  or 
amendment  thereof  is  reviewable  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  determine  if  the  Attorney  General's 
findings  were  clearly  erroneous. 

(j)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (1)  no 
determination  made  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al with  respect  to  is5uance,  amendment, 
modification,  or  revocation  of  approval  of  a 
joint  research  and  development  venture 
shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  proceeding  in  sup- 
port of  any  claim  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(k)  The  Attorney  General  may  approve  a 
joint  research  and  development  venture 
which  fulfills  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  even  if  it  does  not  provide  access  to 
participation  to  domestic  subsidiaries  of 
firms  of  another  nation  if  it  is  found  that 
such  nation  does  not  provide  access  to  par- 
ticipation in  joint  research  and  development 
efforts  to  United  States  firms  operating  in 
such  nation  equivalent  to  the  access  provid- 
ed domestic  firms  of  that  nation. 

(1)  For  any  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment venture  established  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  approve  any  such  venture  retroac- 
tive to  the  date  such  venture  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (d). 
iMMnMirr 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  act  or  failure  to  act  pursu- 
ant to  and  within  the  scope  of  any  Attorney 
General  approved  joint  research  and  devel- 
opment venture  shall  be  construed  to  be 
within  the  prohibitions  of  sections  1  and  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  sections  7  and  16  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  or  any  State  law  in  pari  materia. 

(b)  None  of  the  participants  in  a  joint  re- 
search and  development  venture,  nor  the 
venture,  shall  be  liable  under  section  16  of 
the  CHayton  Act  with  respect  to  threatened 
loss  or  damage  by  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  if  the  threatened  loss  or  damage 


arises  from  conduct  undertaken  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  an  approved  Joint 
research  and  development  venture. 

(c)  If,  with  respect  to  any  claim  brought 
by  a  person  under  the  antitrust  laws  against 
the  Joint  research  and  development  venture, 
its  employees,  or  the  participants,  or  em- 
ployees of  such  participants,  the  court  finds 
that  the  violation  alleged  arises  from  con- 
duct undertaken  in  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  an  approved  venture,  and— 

(1)  the  venture  was  formed  and  operated 
in  conformance  with  the  characteristics  set 
forth  in  section  5  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  the  conduct  alleged  to  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws  does  not  violate  the  antitrust 
laws, 

then  the  court  shall  award  to  the  person  or 
persons  against  whom  the  claim  is  brought 
the  cost  of  suit  attributable  to  defending 
against  the  claim,  including  reasonable  at- 
torney fees. 

(d)  Upon  notice  of  withdrawal  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
subsequent  act  or  failure  to  act  pursuant  to 
such  program. 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Pursuant  to  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  of  section  5,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
withdraw  approval  of  all  or  part  of  the  Joint 
research  and  development  venture  if  any  of 
the  following  terms  are  not  satisfied: 

(1)  all  inventions  and  knowledge  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  are  promptly  reported  by 
the  venture  to  the  participant  firms; 

(2)  applications  for  patents  on  patentable 
inventions  and  methodology  are  made  by 
the  venture  on  behalf  of  program  partici- 
pants and  the  venture  retains  the  title  to  all 
inventions,  patents  and  methodologies, 

(3)  any  firm  that  is  a  participant  in  a  pro- 
gram at  the  time  of  an  invention,  or  the 
time  a  methodology  is  developed  Ls  at  such 
time  entitled  to  access  to  all  such  resulting 
patents,  inventions  and  methodologies;  and 

(4)  no  later  than  six  years  after  the  ven- 
ture receives  title  to  any  invention,  patent 
or  methodology,  it  shall  make  access  avail- 
able to  any  other  United  States  firms,  such 
invention,  patent  or  methodology  on  reason- 
able, fair  and  nondiscriminatory  terms  in 
light  of  the  risks  assumed  and  resources  ex- 
pended by  the  participants. 

REPORTING  REQOIREMENT;  AMENDMENT  OP 
APPROVED  VENTURE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  An  approved  joint  research  and 
development  venture— 

(1)  shall  promptly  report  to  the  Attorney 
General  any  change  or  update  relevant  to 
the  matters  specified  under  section  S(d),  and 
shall  annually  submit  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  report  in  such  form  and  at  such  time 
as  the  Attorney  General  requires:  and 

(2)  shall,  in  order  to  maintain  immunity 
under  section  6,  submit  to  the  Attorney 
General  an  application  to  amend  the  terms 
or  scope  of  the  previously  approved  venture 
to  reflect  the  fact  and  effect  of  the  change 
on  the  conduct  specified  In  the  previously 
approved  venture. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  section  5,  an  applica- 
tion for  an  amendment  to  an  approved  ven- 
ture shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  request  for  ap- 
proval of  a  venture,  except  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  give  written  notification 
of  his  decision  to  the  applicants  within  30 
days  after  the  filing  of  such  request.  Such 
applicants  decision  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  Attorney  General's  written  findings. 


DiscLOSintE  or  ihpormatior 
Sk.  9.  (a)  Information  submitted  by  any 
person  in  connection  with  the  issuance, 
amendment,  modification,  or  revocation  of 
the  Attorney  General  approval  shall  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  disclose  commercial  or  financial  infor- 
mation submitted  in  connection  with  the  is- 
suance, amendment,  modification  of  revoca- 
tion of  Attorney  General  approval  if  the  in- 
formation is  privileged  or  confidential  and  if 
disclosure  of  the  information  would  cause 
harm  to  the  person  who  submitted  such  in- 
formation. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  information  disclosed— 

(A)  upon  a  request  made  by  the  Congress 
or  any  committee  of  the  Congress, 

(B)  in  a  judicial  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing, 

(C)  with  the  consent  of  the  person  who 
submitted  the  information, 

(D)  in  the  course  of  making  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, modification,  or  revocation  of  Attor- 
ney General  approval,  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral deems  disclosure  of  the  Information  to 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  making  the 
determination, 

(E)  in  accordance  with  any  requirement 
imposed  by  a  statute  of  the  United  States, 
or 

CP)  in  accordance  with  any  rule  issued 
under  section  10  permitting  the  disclosure 
of  the  information  to  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  on  the  condition 
that  the  agency  will  disclose  the  informa- 
tion only  under  the  circumstances  specified 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E). 

ISSUANCE  OF  GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  issue  rules  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  and  shall  also  apply  to 
any  joint  research  and  development  venture 
established  prior  to  such  date.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  569.  A  bill  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  maintain  the  cri^rnr.!  boundary 
stones  of  the  Nation's  Capital;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  BOUNDARY  STONES  ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  restore  and 
protect  the  original  40  boundary 
markers  of  our  Nation's  Capital  City. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  Congress 
in  which  I  have  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion. In  the  96th  Congress,  the  House 
companion  bill  successfully  passed  the 
House,  tout  in  the  press  of  the  Senate 
business  in  the  final  days  of  that  ses- 
sion, it  was  not  considered  by  the 
Senate.  A  hearing  was  held  in  the 
Senate  in  the  97th  Congress,  but  once 
again,  there  was  no  final  action  on  this 
legislation. 

We  cannot  delay  this  protective 
measiu-e  much  longer  before  these 
markers,  of  significant  historical 
value,  are  lost  forever. 


These  sandstone  markers  are  now 
190  years  old  and  are  category  II  land- 
marks designated  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Landmarks  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  They  have  fallen  on  hard 
times  with  no  one  really  charged  with 
their  maintenance  and  upkeep.  Yet 
they  are  important  testimonials  to  the 
history  of  the  founding  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  work  of  Andrew  EHlicott 
and  Benjamin  Banneker  and  the  histo- 
ry of  early  surveying  and  civil  engi- 
neering in  the  United  Staes. 

The  question  of  a  permanent  site  for 
the  national  seat  of  Government  was 
debated  by  Congress  from  1783  until 
1791.  when  President  Washington 
signed  into  law  an  amendment  to  the 
Residence  Act  of  1790  expanding  the 
site  of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  include 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Anacostia  River  and  in- 
cluding the  Port  of  Alexandria.  Va. 

The  site  of  our  Nation's  Capital  was. 
thus  finally  determined— a  lOO-square- 
mlle  district,  with  boundary  lines  10 
miles  on  each  of  the  4  sides. 

Perhaps  because  they  feared  the  de- 
cision on  a  permanent  site  would 
somehow  be  abrogated.  President 
Washington  and  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Jefferson  wasted  no  time  in 
engaging  a  surveyor  as  well  as  private 
individuals  to  begin  quietly  purchasing 
property  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  survey  and  mark  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Jefferson  immediately  commissioned 
Maj.  Andrew  EUicott  of  Philadelphia, 

EUicott  was  a  well-known  surveyor 
possessing  some  of  the  most  advanced 
surveying  instruments  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  Most  of  those  in- 
struments are  now  housed  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

EUicott  accepted  the  commission 
and  quickly  began  looking  for  an  as- 
sistant to  make  the  astronomical  ob- 
servations upon  which  the  survey  lines 
and  markers  would  be  based.  He 
turned  to  Benjamin  Banneker.  a  free 
black  man  who  was  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bor of  his  cousin  in  EUicott  Mills,  Md. 
Banneker.  a  self-taught  astronomer, 
was  over  60  at  the  time.  He  readUy 
agreed  to  make  the  astronomical  ob- 
servations for  the  south  comer  stone 
while  EUicott  and  field  crews  did  the 
actual  surveying.  Between  February 
and  April  of  1791,  Banneker  made  ob- 
servations and  mathematical  calcula- 
tions upon  which  the  first  stone 
marker  was  placed  at  Jones  Point  on 
the  Potomac  River  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
ni  health  forced  him  to  return  home 
in  April. 

ElUcott  completed  the  survey  and 
setting  of  markers— 40  in  aU— by  Janu- 
ary 1793. 

The  39-year-old  surveyor  described 
the  marker  stones,  which  were  of 
standstone  quarried  at  Acquia.  Va.,  as 
follows: 


Lines  are  opened  and  cleared  forty  feet 
wide  that  is  twenty  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
lines  limiting  the  Territory,  and  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  work  I  have  set  up  square 
mile  stones  marked  progressively  with  the 
number  of  miles  from  the  beginning  on 
Jones'  Point  to  the  West  comer  thence  from 
the  West  comer  to  the  North  comer  to  the 
East  comer  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of 
beginning  on  Jones'  Point:  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  miles  terminated  on  declivi- 
ties or  in  waters;  the  stones  are  then  placed 
on  a  the  first  firm  ground,  and  their  true 
distances  in  miles  and  poles  marked  on 
them.  On  the  sides  of  the  stones  facing  the 
Territory  is  inscribed,  "Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States".  On  the  opposite  side  of 
those  placed  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia Is  Inscribed  "Virginia".  And  on  those 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  •Maryland".  On 
the  third  and  fourth  sides,  or  faces,  in- 
scribed the  year  in  which  the  stone  was  set 
up,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle  at  that  place. 

In  1914,  a  committee  of  the  D.C. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion set  about  reclaiming  the  bounda- 
ry markers.  Over  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing 3  years,  members  of  the  DAR 
once  again  located  the  stones,  secured 
deeds  from  affected  property  owners 
to  place  a  fence.  instaUed  protective 
iron  fences  arotmd  them,  marked 
them  with  a  bronze  plaque,  and  as- 
signed continued  maintenance  respon- 
sibiUty  for  each  stone  to  one  of  its 
chapters. 

Were  it  not  for  this  pioneering  pres- 
ervation effort  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  it  is  very 
likely  the  boundary  stones  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  would  not  have  survived 
today.  But  development,  traffic, 
remote  locations,  and  vandalism  have 
aU  taken  their  toU.  The  DAR,  whUe  as 
committed  as  ever  to  continuing  its 
stewardship  role,  can  no  longer 
assume  the  financial  and  personal 
burden  necessary  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  these  stones. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Nation- 
al Capital  section  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  CivU  Engineers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  DAR.  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission,  a  report 
was  prepared  on  the  stone  markers  as 
a  bicentennial  project. 

That  report  titled,  "Boundary  Mark- 
ers of  the  Nation's  Capital:  A  Proposal 
for  Their  Preservation  and  Protec- 
tion." is  a  careful  history  of  the  survey 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
current  status  of  the  markers. 

Several  stones  are  overgrown  with 
weeds;  a  few  are  missing;  some  have 
been  relocated;  some  badly  weathered. 
Yet  others  are  weU  cared  for  by  con- 
cerned citizens. 

There  is  a  clear  need  to  fix  responsi- 
bility for  the  stones  and  their  protec- 
tion and  maintenance.  It  is  with  this 
purpose  in  mind  that  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  today  that  assigns  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preservation,  pro- 
tection, and  maintenance  of  the 
boundary  stones  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  Such  continuing  maintenance 
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to  be  identified  by  the  D.C. 
of  the  American  Revolu- 
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An  estiiiuite  of  costs  for  surveying 
the  stents,  preparing  a  conditions 
report,  an  1  preparing  a  relocation,  re- 
placement and  marker  plan  is 
$245,000.  according  to  the  National 
Park  Serv  ce.  They  estimate  that  cap- 
ital costs  o  replace  protective  fences, 
replace  D.VR  markers,  clean  and  pro- 
tectively coat  the  stones  against 
weathering,  and  trim  the  immediate 
area  aroui  id  those  stones  now  neglect- 
ed is  $115,  KM). 

The  sect  md  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
assure  recognition  for  the  two  original 
surveyors  pf  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
the  histor  t  of  their  survey,  its  instru- 
ments. an(  I  techniques.  As  I  noted  ear- 
lier, many  of  Andrew  Ellicott's  survey- 
ing instnunents  are  held  by  the 
Smithsoniin  Institution.  My  bill  di- 
rects the  National  Park  Service  in  co- 
ordinatior  with  the  Smithsonian  to 
develop  sv  ch  a  display,  which  I  hope 
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to  come. 

I  would  further  like 
I  have  received  letters 
the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ion,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
the    D.C.    Commission    on 
the  American  Society  of 
;.  and  the  D.C.  Chapter 
Daughters   of   the   American 
as  well  as  the  District  of 
Maryland,    and    Virginia 
Historic  Preservation  officers.  I 
unanipaous  consent  that  the  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
l^ing  no  objection,  the  bill 
to   be    printed    in    the 
follows: 


S.  569 


Be  it  enabled  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Representa^ivea    of  the    United    States   of 

Congresi  aatembled.  That  this 

cited  as  the  "National  Capital 

$tone8  Act". 

Congress  finds  that  because  of 

deterl(^ting  condition  and  neglect  of 

^iginal  boundary  stones  delimit- 

teiymlle  square  first  set  aside  by  the 

Mfiryland  and  the  Commonwealth 

as  the  "seat  of  government  of 

States",  there  is  a  need  to  pro- 


vide for  the  preservation,  protection,  and 
maintenance  of  such  stones, 
(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  assign  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion, protection,  and  maintenance  of  the 
boundary  stones: 

(2)  assure  perpetuity  of  these  important 
historic  iKJundary  stones  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  view  and  enjoy: 

(3)  provide  an  adequate  mechanism  for  en- 
suring that  the  boundary  stones  are  protect- 
ed and  maintained;  and 

(4)  to  make  available  to  the  public,  infor- 
mation, data,  and  items  involving  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  original  survey  of 
the  Nation's  Capital,  including  the  survey- 
ors, and  the  instruments  and  techniques 
used  In  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  National  Park  Service, 
shall  have  the  responsibility  for  the  preser- 
vation, protection,  and  maintenance  of  the 
boundary  stones  referred  to  in  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Within  the  twelve-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  approval  a  program  for  preserv- 
ing, protecting,  and  maintaining  such 
boundary  stones.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude— 

(Da  location  and  condition  survey  of  each 
cornerstone  and  boundary  stone,  conducted 
in  consultation  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  shall  be  referenced  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  plane  grid  coordinate  system  with 
appropriate  ties  to  property  lines  and  which 
shall  provide  for  the  results  to  be  shown  on 
plats  of  survey  in  such  form  as  may  be  suit- 
able for  recording  purposes; 

(2)  with  respect  to  each  boundary  stone 
located  at  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass  at  the  comers  of  the  ten- 
mile  square  delineating  the  original  site  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  a  plan  for  preserving, 
protecting,  and  maintaining  such  comer- 
stones; 

(3)  with  respect  to  each  of  the  other 
boundary  stones,  a  plan  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  maintain  each  such  boundary  stone; 

(4)  a  relocation,  replacement,  and  marker 
plan  for  those  boundary  stones  which  have 
been  moved  or  which  are  missing  or  which 
cannot  be  placed  in  their  original  location; 

(5)  alternative  plans  for  the  long-term 
care,  protection,  and  maintenance  of  the 
boundary  stones  which  may  include  agree- 
ments among  private  individuals,  the  Feder- 
al Government,  local  governments  of  areas 
within  the  State  of  Maryland  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  within  which  such 
boundary  stones  are  located,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
Commonwealth  of  VirgirJa,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

(6)  a  schedule  and  financial  plan  for  pro- 
viding such  preservation,  protection,  and 
maintenance  of  such  boundary  stones:  and 

(7)  in  coordination  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a  plan  setting  forth  a  display  on 
the  history  of  the  survey  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  conducted  during  the  years  1791 
and  1792,  the  original  surveyors,  the  instru- 
ments and  techniques  used  by  such  survey- 
ors in  conducting  the  survey  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  surveying  methods  and 
techniques  currently  In  use. 

(c)  Within  the  twenty-four-month  period 
following  the  date  of  the  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  program 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the    Secretary     of    the     Interior,     acting 


through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall,  in 
consulation  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  im- 
plement such  program  and  provide  for  the 
preservation,  protection,  and  maintenance 
of  such  boundary  stones. 

Sxc.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire, by  donation,  purchase  with  appropri- 
ated or  donated  funds,  exchange,  or  con- 
demnation, such  lands  and  interests  therein 
(including  easements),  together  with  im- 
provements thereon,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  program. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  willfully  damages  or  re- 
moves any  boimdary  stone  referred  to  in 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  make  Federal  surplus 
property  more  accessible  to  local  emer- 
gency preparedness  and  volunteer  fire- 
fighting  organizations  and  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  recommend 
available  Federal  surplus  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  transfer  to  such  or- 
ganizations, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EMERGENCY  SERVICES  IHPROVEHKNT  ACT  OF 
1982 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Emergency 
Services  Improvement  Act  of  1983,  a 
revised  version  of  legislation  which  I 
first  introduced  3  years  ago.  This  bill 
is  intended  to  improve  the  availability 
of  surplus  Federal  property  to  State 
and  local  emergency  services  organiza- 
tions by  establishing  emergency  pre- 
paredness as  an  important  national 
priority.  I  believe  the  legislation  is  an 
efficient  and  effective  way  to  assist 
State  and  local  emergency  prepared- 
ness organizations  perform  their  life- 
saving  duties  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

The  Emergency  Services  Improve- 
ment Act  would  help  address  the 
needs  of  State  and  local  emergency 
and  disaster  preparedness  organiza- 
tions for  trucks,  generators,  firehoses, 
tools,  and  other  emergency  supplies. 
Currently,  there  are  over  1V4  million 
volunteer  firefighters,  28.000  fire  com- 
panies, some  6,000  civil  defense  agen- 
cies, and  coimtless  local  rescue  squads 
providing  services  to  their  local  com- 
munities in  fighting  fires,  rescuing  and 
treating  hurt  or  trapped  persons,  and 
planning  for  natural  or  manmade  dis- 
asters. Many  of  these  orgsuiizations 
are  volimteer  based  and  operate  on 
funds  raised  from  private  sources. 
They  do  not  have  the  time  or  the 
money  to  become  knowledgeable  con- 
cerning   Federal    property    programs 


and  have  found  themselves,  over  the 
past  5  years,  less  and  less  accessible  to 
Federal  personal  property  declared  as 
surplus. 

Before  1977.  many  of  these  groups 
relied,  to  some  degree,  on  their  ability 
to  obtain  usable  surplus  equipment 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
them  maintain  and  improve  their  serv- 
ices. Most  often,  the  property  they  ob- 
tidned  was  old  and  in  a  state  of  disre- 
pair but  they  utilized  their  talents  to 
restore  the  equipment  to  working 
order.  In  many  cases,  the  trucks  and 
generators  they  received  were  of 
Korean  war  vintage  and  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  devote  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  revamp  the  aged 
Federal  equipment  was  commendable. 
My  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs received  dozens  of  letters  and 
photographs  detailing  how  the  equip- 
ment was  being  rebuilt  and  used  from 
local  disaster  preparedness  groups 
across  the  country. 

Changes  made  in  the  law  in  the 
1970's  greatly  reduced  the  availability 
of  surplus  Federal  personal  property 
to  State  and  local  firefighting,  rescue, 
and  civil  defense  organizations.  Civil 
defense  organizations  at  the  local  level 
have  operated  for  many  years  as  co- 
ordinating groups  for  all  disaster  pre- 
paredness organizations  in  their  ef- 
forts to  acquire  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty from  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1976.  over  $170  million  worth  of  sur- 
plus equipment  was  sent  through  civil 
defense  organizations  to  volimteer 
firefighting  companies,  sheriffs'  of- 
fices, and  rescue  squads.  Last  year, 
only  $30  million  went  to  these  same 
organizations.  Many  civil  defense  orga- 
nizations have  been  unable  to  acquire 
equipment  for  disaster  preparedness 
groups  in  their  areas. 

Local  emergency  preparedness  orga- 
nizations make  good  use  of  available 
Federal  surplus  property.  In  my  own 
State,  the  Frankford  Volunteer  Fire 
Co.  used  surplus  military  equipment  in 
the  blizzard  of  1980  to  provide  shelter 
and  aid  to  35  people  in  its  firehouse. 
One  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Wayne 
EUingsworth.  director  of  Sussex 
County.  Del.,  Department  of  Emergen- 
cy Services,  noted  in  testimony  before 
my  committee  concerning  a  severe 
blizzard  which  struck  the  county  in 
1980: 

Most  of  our  success  in  saving  lives  during 
this  blizzard  was  attributed  to  those  41  four- 
wheel  drive  vehicles  that  my  department 
had  acquired  through  the  excess  equipment 
program  then  administered  by  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2625  would  estab- 
lish emergency  preparedness  in  the 
law  as  a  priority  need  for  the  donation 
of  surplus  Federal  property.  It  would 
require  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  (FEMA)  to  continu- 
ously survey  available  Federal  proper- 
ty in  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
civilian  agencies  to  locate  equipment 


appropriate  for  emergency  services. 
When  such  equipment  is  found.  FEIMA 
would  notify  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  to  transfer  it  to 
local  emergency  service  organizations. 
GSA  is  the  agency  responsible  for  Fed- 
eral property  programs.  The  bill  also 
specifically  requires  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  consider  the  emergency 
preparedness  nee<is  of  local  organiza- 
tions before  sending  its  surplus  equip- 
ment to  the  GSA  for  all  final  disposal. 
I  think  this  legislation  will  Improve 
the  access  of  State  and  local  emergen- 
cy preparedness  organizations  to  avail- 
able surplus  Federal  property.  It  rep- 
resents a  cost-effective  method  of  en- 
hancing the  ability  of  local  volunteer 
fire  and  rescue  squads  to  perform 
their  lifesaving  duties  without  Increas- 
ing local  taxes. 

A  bill  Identical  to  the  one  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  passed  the  Senate  last 
August  but  time  did  not  permit  its  ap- 
proval by  the  House.  The  legislation  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs  which  I 
chair  and  I  intend  to  schedule  it  for 
quick  action  In  my  committee.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  Impor- 
tant legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

f.57l 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Serv- 
ices Improvement  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Section  484(j)  of  title  40,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  subsec- 
tion (j)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  surplus  personal 
property  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  determine  whether  such  property  is 
usable  and  necessary  for  the  civil  defense 
needs  of  the  United  States  or  for  education- 
al activities  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
the  armed  services,  such  as  maritime  acade- 
mies, or  military,  naval.  Air  Force,  or  Coast 
Guard  preparatory  schools.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  property  is  usable  and 
necessary  for  said  purposes,  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  it  for  transfer  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  the  appropriate  SUte  agency  for 
distribution,  through  donation,  to  such  ac- 
tivities. If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  property  is  not  usable  and  necessary 
for  such  purposes,  it  may  be  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Before  making  any  determination 
concerning  the  property  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(A),  the  Secretary  shall  confer 
with  and  ask  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  The  Director  shall  continuously 
review  the  available  property  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Secretary  whenever 
he  has  identified  property  appropriate  for 
civil  defense  purposes. 

"(C)  The  Director  shall  notify  the  Con- 
gress whenever  the  Secretary  has  refused  to 


accept  his  recommendation  to  allocate  prop- 
erty to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  as  provided  under 
subsection  (2KA).". 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
207  the  following  new  section: 

"TRANSFER  OF  PROPERTY  TO  RATS  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

"Sxc.  208.  (a)  Upon  notification  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  by  any  agency 
other  than  a  department  or  organization 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
such  agency  has  surplus  property  under  its 
control,  the  Director  shaU  be  notified  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  of  the 
availability  of  such  surplus  property.  Before 
transferring  or  allocating  any  such  proper- 
ty, the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  and 
ask  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  con- 
cerning which  such  property  would  be  suita- 
ble for  civil  defense  purposes.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  carefully  and  completely  consid- 
er the  reconunendatlons  of  the  Director 
and.  based  on  such  recommendations,  shall 
transfer  property  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  for  distribution  to  the  civil  defense 
organizations  identified  by  the  Director. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  notify  the  Con- 
gress whenever  the  Administrator  has  re- 
fused to  accept  his  recommendations  to 
transfer  property  identified  by  the  Director 
as  provided  in  section  208(a).". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  207  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  208.  Transfer  of  property  to  State  and 
local  governments.".* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Crakstom.   Mr.   KEWifBDY.  Mr. 
TsoNGAS.  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  572.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  for  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EMXRGEHCry  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CRILDRCN 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  restore  essen- 
tial health,  nutrition,  and  education 
programs  for  our  Nation's  youth.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senator  Cranstom. 
Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Tsongas. 
and  Senator  Riegle  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  emergency  assistance  legis- 
lation for  children. 

Some  64  million  Americans  are  chil- 
dren. They  constitute  one-third  of  our 
citizenry.  Yet  despite  their  overwhelm- 
ing nimibers,  yoimger  Americans  rep- 
resent what  Is  often  caUed  an  invisible 
constituency.  Unlike  the  rest  of  us 
over  the  age  of  18.  they  cannot  vote. 
Rather,  they  must  rely  upon  us  to 
vote  on  their  behalf  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  rely  on  us  to  feed, 
clothe,  educate,  and  protect  them. 

If  this  country's  young  people  could 
speak  as  an  organized  group  here 
today,  I  am  certain  they  would  tell  us 
that  we  have  not  done  a  very  good  job 
of  looking  after  their  safety  or  wel- 
fare. The  budget  actions  of  the  past  2 
years  have  cut  into  the  muscle  and 
bone  of  many  crucial  services  for  chil- 
dren, including  food  stamps  and  school 
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care,  financial  support 
dependent  children,  and 
under  medicaid, 
reports    from    States 
country  show  that  chil- 
are  being  cut  before 
in  the  battle  over  scarce 
dollars.  And,  officials  from 
Connecticut  to  California 
the  recent  alarming  in- 
:hild   abuse  will   only   get 
result  of  the  strains  which 
and  cutbacks  in  social 
placed  upon  families, 
am  introducing  today  fo- 
following  crucial  services 
First,    child    welfare, 
care,  third,  family  sup- 
health  care  for  mothers 
fifth,   child   nutrition, 
and  seventh,  youth 
Essential    fimding    cut 
services  over  the  past   2 
be  restored  by  the  provi- 
emergency  assistance  leg- 
children.  Where  necessary, 
targets  certain  programs 
emergency  fimding. 
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es,  especially  the  working 
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away  from  working,  poor  families  by 
the  1981  reduction  in  the  "eamed- 
income  disregard." 

The  education  provisions  contained 
in  this  legislation  will  allow  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  to  regain 
access  to  the  remedial  math  and  read- 
ing program  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act.  Additional  funding  for  the 
Education  of  AU  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  included  in  the  bill  will 
insure  that  States  continue  to  assist  el- 
igible children  to  become  self-support- 
ing adults. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  target 
additional  funding  for  youth  employ- 
ment programs.  Such  action  is  impera- 
tive in  light  of  recent  evidence  that 
minority  youth  unemployment  is 
nearly  70  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
make  children's  programs  a  high  pri- 
ority in  our  budget.  The  need  for 
doing  just  that  becomes  more  appar- 
ent every  day.  More  children  now  live 
below  the  poverty  line  than  any  other 
age  group  in  this  country,  and  the  pov- 
erty rate  for  children  keeps  climbing, 
having  jimiped  from  15  percent  in 
1970  to  more  than  20  percent  in  1981. 

Infant  mortality  is  on  the  rise  again, 
with  millions  of  American  babies  and 
pregnant  women  unable  to  obtain  spe- 
cial nutrutional  and  medical  assist- 
ance. The  rate  of  infant  deaths  in 
cities  like  Detroit  and  Birmingham 
now  parallels  that  in  some  of  the  poor- 
est Latin  American  and  African  na- 
tions. And,  some  15  percent  of  all  17 
year  old  Americans  can  neither  read, 
write  nor  count  at  a  time  when  jobs 
are  available  for  those  with  only  the 
most  advanced  skills. 

If  we  neglect  to  care  for  our  children 
today,  we  neglect  tomorrow's  national 
scientific  and  technological  capabili- 
ties, economic  growth  and  security.  Al- 
though our  yoimger  citizens  are  silent 
in  that  they  do  not  vote,  they  must 
not  be  ignored.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion to  insure  that  children  do  not 
become  forgotten  Americans.* 

By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record: 

HZLP  FOR  AMERICA'S  CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
in  introducing  S.  572,  this  symbolic 
measure  aimed  at  restoring  some  of 
the  funds  that  have  been  slashed  over 
the  past  2  years  from  programs  that 
provide  services  that  are  essential  to 
the  survival  of  millions  of  young  chil- 
dren in  this  Nation  and  making  cer- 
tain changes  in  other  programs  to 
help  reduce  the  economic  hardships 
faced  by  low-income  working  families 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  was  recently 
named  the  ranking  minority  member 


of  the  Family  and  Human  Services 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  It  is 
particularly  noteworthy  that  as  one  of 
his  first  actions  since  assuming  that 
position  on  the  only  Senate  subcom- 
mittee focused  primarily  on  programs 
involving  the  needs  of  America's  chil- 
dren and  families.  Senator  Dodd  has 
introduced  this  measure,  demonstrat- 
ing his  commitment  and  dedication  to 
the  welfare  of  our  most  precious  re- 
source—our yoimg.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  predecessor  subcommittee— the 
Child  and  Human  Development  Sub- 
committee—during the  95th  and  96th 
Congresses,  I  am  proud  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  in  sponsor- 
ing this  symbolic  measure.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  on  behalf  of 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  throughout 
my  Senate  career,  I  have  had  a  special 
interest  in  programs  relating  to  the 
needs  of  children  and  families.  I 
served  as  a  primary  Senate  sponsor  of 
many  of  the  programs  affected  by  this 
legislation  which  have  suffered  enor- 
mously under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  symbolizes  the  need  to  undo 
some  of  the  damage  done  in  the  past  2 
years  to  these  programs. 

IMPACT  OF  REAGANOMICS  ON  CHILDREN 

Mr.  President,  children  constitute 
the  largest  age  group  living  in  poverty 
in  our  Nation,  and  sadly,  their  num- 
bers are  growing.  Over  the  past  2 
years,  more  than  2.5  million  more  chil- 
dren fell  into  poverty.  Today,  20  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  this  great 
Nation— one  in  five— are  living  in  pov- 
erty. 

These  figures  are  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

Children  are  the  primary  recipients 
of  assistance  imder  Federal  programs 
providing  aid  to  poverty-stricken 
Americans  and  they  have  been  the  pri- 
mary victims  of  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts.  Virtually  every  Federal  program 
providing  assistance  to  vulnerable  chil- 
dren and  their  families  has  suffered 
devastating  cutbacks  in  the  past  2 
years  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's misguided  budget  priorities. 
While  we  have  watched  the  military 
budget  become  bloated  and  the  well  to 
do  given  tax  break  after  tax  break, 
programs  providing  food  and  health 
services  to  needy  children  have  been 
drastically  reduced. 

The  tragic  story  told  by  the  statis- 
tics is  overwhelming.  Over  a  million 
children  have  lost  their  subsidized 
school  lunches  since  President  Reagan 
took  office.  Almost  300,000  children 
are  estimated  to  have  lost  access  to 
health  services  formerly  provided 
through  commimity  health  centers. 
Another  200,000  children  and  mothers 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  mater- 
nal and  child  health  program.  An  esti- 


mated 1.5  million  children  have  lost 
AFDC  assistance.  In  many  cases,  loss 
of  AFDC  has  meant  loss  of  medicaid 
services  as  well. 

The  consequences  of  these  short- 
sighted policies  which   have   robbed 
children  and  families  of  vital  services 
are  Just  beginning  to  become  appar- 
ent. Alarming  reports  are  now  reach- 
ing us  of  Increases  in  infant  mortality 
rates  in  commiuiities  which  have  been 
hard  hit  by  the  economic  devastation 
caused  by  raging  unemployment  and 
reductions  In  health  care  services.  The 
Incidence  and  severity  of  child  abuse 
appears  to  be  increasing  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country  as  serv- 
ices are  being  cut  for  child  abuse  pre- 
vention programs.  A  survey  conducted 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Pre- 
vention of  Child  Abuse  last  faU  found 
39  States  with  an  increase  in  child 
abuse  reports,  33  with  more  serious 
abuse  cases,  and  14  with  increases  in 
deaths  due  to  abuse. 

Abandonment  of  children  also  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  rise.  The  ChUdren's 
Defense  Fimd  reported  a  50-percent 
increase    in    abandonment    cases    in 
Philadelphia  between  1981  and  1982, 
with  12  to  15  new  cases  of  abandoned 
children  occurring  each  month  in  that 
city.  Yet,  funds  for  programs  like  chUd 
welfare  services  that  are  designed  to 
help  reduce  family  break-ups  and  dis- 
tress  have   been   reduced   at   a  time 
when  the  dismal  economic  conditions 
brought  on  by  Reaganomics  have  led 
to  Increased  family  tensions  and  an  in- 
creased   need    for    such    programs. 
Indeed,  as  more  and  more  American 
families  have  been  brutally  affected 
by  the  Reagan  economic  program  and 
have  been  forced  to  seek  assistance  in 
their  struggle  for  survival,  they  have 
found  that  the  basic  Federal  programs 
to  help  families  and  children  in  need 
have  been  gutted  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  have  lost  their  com- 
passion   for    vulnerable    children    or 
their   willingness   to   lend   a   helping 
hand  to  their  feUow  Americans  who 
have  suffered  misfortune.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  want  to  see  hungry 
children  lining  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities  or  a  return  of  the  dreaded  dis- 
eases—like    poUo     and     diphtheria— 
which  can  be  prevented  only  through 
consistent  and  vigilant  immunization 
and  chUd  health  programs.  This  sym- 
bolic measure  represents  a  step  toward 
dramatizing  the  great  need  to  restore 
the  infrastructure  of  our  national  pro- 
grams to  make  sure  that  our  Nation's 
young  do  not  go  without  the  basic  ele- 
ments essential  for  their  healthy  de- 
velopment. The  strength  of  our  Nation 
rests  upon  our  commitment  to  insure 
that  the  next  generation  of  Americans 
have  the  resources  and  opportunities 
necessary  for  them  to  grow  up  strong 
and  well. 


CHnJ>ltZI('S  DEFENSE  FUND  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  are 
introducing  today  was  developed  by 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund  (CDF),  a 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
speaking  out  on  behalf  of  children, 
particularly  poor,  minority,  and  handi- 
capped children.  CDF  has  long  been  a 
tremendous  advocate  for  the  needs  of 
children  and  has  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  development  of  sound 
policies  to  provide  assistance  to  chil- 
dren and  families  in  need.  CDF  has 
played  an  invaluable  role  in  advocat- 
ing for  a  constituency  which  is  often 
unable  to  speak  for  itself.  The  efforts 
of  this  fine  organization  in  developing 
the  symbolic  measure  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  represent  a  major  achieve- 
ment in  the  continuation  of  CDF's 
outstanding  activities  on  behalf  of 
America's  children. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CHILDREN'S  LEGISLATION;  S.  4, 
S.  6.  AND  S.  T 

Mr.  President,  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure,  I  want  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  first  day  of  this  Con- 
gress I  introduced  several  important 
bills  relating  to  the  needs  of  children. 
Those  bills  include  S.  4,  the  proposed 
Child  Care  Assistance  Act  of  1983,  S.  6. 
the  proposed  Child  and  Maternal 
Health  Act  of  1983,  and  S.  7,  legisla- 
tion to  provide  medicaid  coverage  on  a 
uniform  basis  to  low-income  pregnant 
women  throughout  the  country. 

In  some  cases,  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  being  submitted  today  coin- 
cide with  the  provisions  of  those  bills. 
In  other  areas,  the  comprehensive  leg- 
islative package  I  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 26  go  far  beyond  the  provisions  of 
this  measure.  Although  I  am  pleased 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
symbolic  measiu-e,  I  am  fully  commit- 
ted to  pursuing  the  comprehensive 
child  care  and  child  and  maternal 
health  legislative  initiatives  contained 
in  the  bills  I  introduced  on  January 

26. 

Nevertheless,  this  measure  repre- 
sents a  good  starting  point  and  basis 
upon  which  to  build  the  kind  of  sup- 
port and  consensus  that  is  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  assistance  to  the 
millions  of  low-income  children  and 
families  throughout  our  Nation. 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe briefly  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  we  are  introducing  today. 
As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  in  most 
cases,  the  funding  levels  proposed 
would  simply  restore  these  programs 
to  levels  applicable  prior  to  the 
Reagan  reductions.  In  a  few  instances, 
new  provisions  are  proposed. 

CHILD  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr  President,  this  measure  would 
seek  funding  at  the  full  authorization 
level  for  two  programs  focused  on 
abused,  neglected,  or  homeless  chil- 
dren—the Adoption  Assistance  and 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980,  Public  Law 


96-272.  and  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Op- 
portunities Act,  PubUc  Law  S5-266.  I 
was  the  primary  Senate  sponsor  of 
both  of  these  laws  and  have  consist- 
ently fought  for  adequate  funding  for 
these  programs  which  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  thousands  and  thousands 
of  vulnerable  children. 

Funding  for  the  title  IV-B  compo- 
nent of  Public  Law  96-272  would  be  set 
at  $266  million— the  level  adopted  by 
Congress  when  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  1980.  Funding  for 
this  program  has  been  frozen  for  the 
past  2  years  at  $156  million,  which  is  4 
percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1981 
funding  level.  The  legislation  enacted 
by  the  96th  Congress  contemplated  in- 
creases in  funds  for  the  title  IV-B  pro- 
gram in  order  to  implement  the 
reform  measures  contained  in  the  new 
law.  Without  adequate  fimds  for  the 
services  necessary  to  implement  these 
new  provisions.  States  have  limited 
ability  to  reduce  foster-care  place- 
ments and  secure  permanent  homes 
for  the  thousands  of  children  who 
have  been  tragically  caught  in  the 
foster-care  limbo. 

This  measure  would  also  set  funding 
for  the  programs  authorized  under 
Public  Law  95-266— the  child  abuse 
and  the  adoption  opportunities  pro- 
gram—at $39  million,  the  combined 
level  authorized  when  these  programs 
were  enacted  during  the  95th  Con- 
gress. Presently,  funding  from  the 
child  abuse  program  has  been  reduced 
from  the  1981  total  funding  level  of 
ahnost  $23  million  to  $6.7  million. 
Adoption  opportunities  has  gone  from 
$5  million  to  $1.9  miUion. 

Funding  for  the  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy prevention  program  would  be  set 
under  this  measure  at  the  previous  au- 
thorized level  of  $200  million. 

Finally,  the  measure  would  set  fund- 
ing for  the  runaway  youth  program  at 
$50  million,  an  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent $21.5  million  in  recognition  of  the 
need  to  provide  more  resources  to  deal 
with  the  estimated  1.2  to  1.5  million 
children  and  adolescents  who  run 
away  from  home  each  year,  often  to 
become  victims  of  sexual  exploitaUon. 
The  handful  of  programs  currently 
funded  under  the  existing  program— 
166  programs  throughout  the  Nation- 
have  been  highly  successful  in  getting 
these  runaways  to  return  to  their  fam- 
ilies. More  than  50  percent  of  the 
yoxmgsters  who  arrive  at  a  runaway 
center  are  persuaded  to  return  home. 


CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 

This  measure  would  seek  to  restore 
the  $200  million  for  child  care  services 
that  was  eliminated  from  the  social 
services  block  grant  program  in  1981. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  have  also  in- 
troduced legislation,  S.  4,  the  proposed 
Child  Care  Assistance  Act  of  1983, 
which  would  authorize  an  additional 
$200  million  for  child  care  services  in 
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this  measure  would 
make  the  Existing  child  care  tax  credit 
refundable,  thereby  reaching  the 
thousands  of  low-income  working  fam- 
ilies who  c  urently  do  not  benefit  from 
a  nonref u  idable  credit.  The  Senate 
approved  he  refimdability  provision 
in  the  198:  tax  biU.  but  that  provision 
unfortunately  was  deleted  in  confer- 
ence. 

HXALTH  SERVICES 

measure  would  seek  to  restore 
several   important   health 
providing  services  to  chil- 
n{others. 
set  a  funding  level  for  the 
child  health  block  grant 
which  existed  prior  to 
would  result  in  an  addition- 
ion  for  this  program  which 
low-income     children     and 
w  th  such  important  services 
unctions  and  basic  prenatal 
care.  An  increase  of  ap- 
$45  million  would  be  pro- 
primary  care  block  grant 
provide  funds  for  the  com- 
heilth  center  program— an  im- 
soprce  of  health  care  services 
low-income   families.   This 
the  program  at  the  full  au- 
level. 

$31.2  million  would  be 
1  or  the  title  X  family  plan- 
program   to  bring  the 
f landing  back  up  to  the  1981 
primary  Senate  sponsor 
he  major  family  planning 
enacted  during  the  1970's,  I 
aware  of  the  need  to 
resources  to  provide 
services  to  the  mll- 
ow-income   women   in   this 
who  lack  access  to  such  serv- 
of  funds  to  the  1981 
represent  only  a  small  step 
dir^tion  that  is  needed  to  help 
services  available  to  all  who 
them. 

$4  million  would  be  di- 
the  Federal  immunization 
immimize  children  against 
measles,  tetanus, 
cough,  and  mumps.  These 
funds  would  simply  offset 
n  the  cost  of  vaccines  and 
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allow  the  program  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  same  level  of  service. 

This  measure  would  also  make  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  medicaid  program 
to  extend  coverage  to  pregnant  women 
and  children  in  two-parent  families, 
facilitate  coverage  of  newborn  eligible 
infants,  extend  coverage  to  an  estimat- 
ed 66,000  low-income  children  and 
their  families  who  are  currently  not  el- 
i^le,  and  require  States  to  provide 
low-income  children  under  medicaid 
with  vision,  dental,  and  hearing  serv- 
ices. 

Again,  as  I  indicated  previously,  on 
January  26  I  introduced  two  bills,  S.  6 
and  S.  7,  dealing  with  the  health  needs 
of  low-income  children  and  pregnant 
women.  Both  bills  would  go  further 
than  today's  measiu-e  toward  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  these  individuals. 
For  example,  S.  7  would  extend  medic- 
aid coverage  not  only  to  low-income 
pregnant  women  in  intact,  two-parent 
families,  but  would  also  provide  cover- 
age to  low-income  women  who  are 
pregnant  with  their  first  child- 
women  who  are  now  denied  coverage 
in  a  number  of  States.  Both  S.  6  and  S. 
7  would  establish  uniform  medicaid 
eligibility  standards  at  55  percent  of 
the  poverty  line,  thereby  enabling 
many  pregnant  women  and  low- 
income  children  living  in  States  with 
higher  eligibility  standards  to  receive 
medicaid  services.  Moreover,  S.  6 
would  provide  for  improvements  in 
child  health  services  under  medicaid 
beyond  the  mandating  of  vision, 
dental,  and  hearing  services.  Although 
the  improvements  proposed  in  the  pro- 
posal introduced  today  do  not  go  as  far 
as  S.  6  or  S.  7  toward  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  low-income  mothers 
and  children,  they  would  clearly  be  a 
useful  first  step. 

Finally,  the  measure  proposes  an  ad- 
ditional $66  million  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram—the vital  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren. The  additional  funds  would  re- 
store the  level  of  services  to  the  fiscal 
year  1982  level.  The  WIC  program, 
which  serves  approximately  2.3  million 
women  and  children,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  Federal  programs  and 
has  been  extraordinarily  effective  in 
reducing  low  birth  weights,  a  leading 
cause  of  infant  mortality  and  morbidi- 
ty. 

EDUCATIOR 

The  measure  being  proposed  today 
would  seek  to  restore  the  funding 
levels  for  two  important  education 
programs  serving  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  children.  It  proposes  an 
increase  of  $350  million  for  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act.  formerly  the  title  I  compensatory 
education  program  which  serves  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children 
from  low-income  areas,  and  proposes 
an  additional  $50  million  for  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act.  In  both  cases,  the  level  of  funding 


provided  represents  the  full  authoriza- 
tion level  provided  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

MUl'aillOM 

Changes  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  food  stamp  program— 53 
percent  of  the  food  stamp  recipients 
are  children— provided  for  in  this 
measure  would  restore  services  to  mil- 
lions of  children  affected  by  the  reduc- 
tions In  the  past  2  years.  Approximate- 
ly $500  million  of  the  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion taken  from  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram since  1981  would  be  restored. 

Approximately  $320  million  would 
be  restored  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram—which represents  only  a  small 
part  of  the  almost  $4  billion  in  funds 
taken  from  this  program  in  the  past  2 
years. 

PAIOLT  SUPPORT  SERVICES  AMD  IHCOlfE 
PATMSRTS 

An  additional  $800  million  would  be 
proposed  for  the  social  services  block 
grant  program,  formerly  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  This  would 
bring  the  funding  level  up  from  the 
current  $2.45  billion  to  $3.3  billion— 
the  level  set  by  Congress  in  1980. 

Various  changes  are  also  included  to 
eliminate  the  provisions  added  to  the 
AFDC  program  in  1981  which  severely 
hurt  low-income  families  trying  to 
work  their  way  off  of  welfare  and  back 
into  the  work  force.  These  changes 
would  restore  approximately  $475  mil- 
lion in  funds  to  the  AFDC  program. 

Two  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
low-income  worthing  families  have  also 
been  proposed.  The  first  would  in- 
crease the  earned  income  tax  credit  by 
$50  for  each  dependent  child  and  by 
an  additional  $50  per  dependent  child 
luider  age  6  in  working  families.  The 
second  provision  would  reduce  the  tax 
rate  for  families  claiming  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  from  the  current 
12.5  percent  to  10  percent.  Both  of 
these  provisions  would  ease  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  economic  burdens 
faced  by  these  families  whose  incomes 
fall  into  the  lowest  tax  bracket  and 
whose  tax  rate  was  the  only  one  not 
reduced  in  the  1981  tax  cuts.  I  know  of 
no  clearer  evidence  of  the  unfairness 
of  Reaganomics  than  this  discrimina- 
tion against  those  of  little  influence 
and  even  littler  means  of  coping  with 
the  current  economic  nightmare. 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

The  measure  also  proposes  increased 
funding  for  several  employment  pro- 
grams—the Job  Corps,  summer  youth 
employment  program,  and  the  local 
training  program  authorized  under 
title  II-A  of  the  CETA  program  which 
is  focused  upon  structurally  unem- 
ployed and  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons,  at  least  40  percent  of 
whom  must  be  young  persons  under 
the  age  of  22. 

I  have  recently  introduced  S.  266. 
the  proposed  Commimity  Renewal 
Employment    Act.    That    legislation 


would  provide  for  almost  a  million  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  long-term 
unemployed  individuals  seeking  to 
work.  Likewise,  these  provisions  in 
today's  proposals  are  designed  to  en- 
hance the  employment  outlook  for 
50.000  yoimg  people  who  are  new  en- 
trants to  the  labor  market  and  who 
may  lack  the  necessary  Job  skills  and 
experience  necessary  to  compete  effec- 
tively. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  along 
with  such  bills  as  S.  4,  S.  6,  S.  7.  and  S. 
266  signify  the  commitment  of  many 
in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
Nation  to  restore  our  national  prior- 
ities toward  programs  that  represent 
an  investment  in  our  hiunan  capital 
and  in  our  Nation's  most  precious  re- 
source— our  children. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  measure,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  other  simi- 
larly dedicated  and  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  as  we  seek  to  refine 
and  develop  these  proposals  so  that  we 
can  truly  achieve  that  goal.* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.  573.  A  bill  to  require  depository 
institutions  to  disclose  to  their  cus- 
tomers their  practices  relating  to  the 
availability  of  funds  in  connection 
with  check  deposits,  to  require  the 
timely  payment  of  interest  on  deposits 
to  interest  bearing  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PAIR  DEPOSIT  AVAILABILITY  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  people  who  deposit  a  large 
check,  wait  a  few  days,  and  then  write 
checks  to  pay  their  bills— only  to  have 
the  checks  returned  to  them  as  un- 
payable because  of  "insufficient 
funds."  They  immediately  call  their 
banks  to  find  out  why  their  checks 
have  bounced  and  are  told  that  the 
check  they  deposited  to  cover  these 
amounts— sometimes  their  paycheck 
or  social  security  check— had  not 
cleared  yet.  Often  the  people  are 
shocked  to  discover  that  their  banks 
take  a  week  to  clear  an  in-State  check 
and  2  weeks  to  clear  an  out-of-State 
check.  Then  these  people  have  to 
suffer  the  embarrassment  of  explain- 
ing the  problem  to  the  merchants  and 
reissuing  new  checks— after  the  appro- 
priate amount  of  time.  Finally,  to  add 
injury  to  insult,  they  receive  notices 
from  both  the  bank  and  the  mer- 
chants that  they  will  have  to  pay  pen- 
alties charges  because  the  checks 
bounced. 

In  the  days  of  electronic  banking 
and  automated  clearinghouses,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  these  problems  to 
occur  with  the  frequency  they  do.  A 
Federal  Reserve  Board  survey  of 
"Consumer  Experience  with  Delayed 
Funds  Availability"  in  November  1981. 
found  that  11  percent  of  the  people 


interviewed  who  had  checking  or  sav- 
ings accounts  had  frequent  problems 
or  sometimes  had  problems  with  check 
holds.  If  50  million  Americans  have 
checking  and  savings  accounts  (a  con- 
servative estimate),  this  would  mean 
that  approximately  5.5  million  people 
have  experienced  frequent  or  some- 
time problems  with  bank  check  hold 
practices. 

It  is  time  for  the  banking  industry  to 
harness  its  marvelous  technology  and 
put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  system 
of  holding  deposits  for  an  undue 
period  of  time.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  Senator  Prox- 
mire. the  Fair  Deposit  Availability  Act 
of  1983,  is  designed  to  help  depository 
institutions  and  the  marketplace  solve 
the  problem.  It  does  not  dictate  specif- 
ic periods  of  time  for  check  cashing— 
as  was  suggested  by  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board-American  Bankers  Association 
Task  Force  in  1979  with  respect  to  es- 
tablished, financially  responsible  cus- 
tomers. Instead,  it  requires  the  bank 
on  which  a  bad  check  is  written  to 
inform  the  bank  that  cashed  the 
check  in  the  first  place  within  24 
hours  of  the  time  that  it  determines 
that  the  check  will  not  be  paid.  Banks 
can  do  this  easily  if  they  follow  the 
American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute's 1981  standard  on  "specifications 
for  check  endorsements,"  as  also 
would  be  required  by  my  bill.  By  fol- 
lowing this  system,  banks  that  cash 
checks  will  know  within  3  to  4  days 
whether  a  check  has  cleared. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  requires 
depository  institutions  to  Inform  cus- 
tomers of  their  hold  policies  both  at 
the  time  a  person  opens  a  new  account 
and  at  the  time  a  person  deposits  a 
check  if  the  funds  will  not  be  available 
immediately.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
marketplace  then  will  operate  to  elimi- 
nate unduly  long  check  holding  prac- 
tices and  obviate  the  need  for  any  pro- 
scriptive  legislation. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board-American  Bankers  As- 
sociation Task  Force  produced  a 
report  on  delayed  funds  availability  in 
1979.  The  task  force  concluded  that 
"delayed  fimds  availability  is  a  widely 
employed  and  common  banking  prac- 
tice." It  went  on  to  point  out  that 
there  was  a  need  for  this  practice  be- 
cause it  takes  banks  a  considerable 
period  of  time  to  be  sure  that  a  check 
has  cleared  because  a  cumbersome 
hand-operated  system  of  return 
checks  not  only  is  used  by  banks  but  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Uniform  Commer- 
cial Code.  Nevertheless,  the  task  force 
felt  that  banks  should  differentiate 
between  established  customers  and 
new  customers  and  "retain  the  flexi- 
bility to  provide  established,  financial- 
ly responsible  customers  with  funds 
availability  on  a  schedule  at  least 
equal  to  the  receipt  of  'provisional 
credit*  by  the  bank  without  extending 
similar  funds  availability  in  situations 


that  may  involve  crime  or  financially 
irresponsible  individuals."  Practically, 
this  would  mean  credit  within  2  or  3 
days  in  almost  all  cases.  In  addition, 
the  task  force  said  that  "delayed  avail- 
ability practices  or  policies  should  be 
related  to  the  bank's  actual  check  col- 
lection and  return  experience"  and 
that  the  "provisions"  of  the  banks  "de- 
layed availability  policy  should  be 
given  to  the  public  on  request  and  dis- 
closed to  affected  bank  customers." 

Because  the  problem  of  bank  check 
hold  practices  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing one,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Banking 
Committee— which  was  chaired  by 
Senator  Chafee  and  on  which  I  was 
the  ranking  minority  member— con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  March  10,  1982.  to 
determine  whether  anything  had  ever 
been  done  to  implement  the  rather 
mild  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  or  whether  financial  institutions 
had  taken  steps  on  their  own  to  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

The  hearings  were  highly  education- 
al, if  unsatisfying  from  the  standpoint 
of  actions  taken  to  assist  bank  custom- 
ers. The  rationale  for  bank  holds  is 
based  upon  the  present  check  collec- 
tion system.  Every  check  that  is  depos- 
ited at  a  financial  institution  moves 
through  a  collection  process  that  in- 
volves physically  transporting  the 
check  from  the  bank  where  it  is  depos- 
ited to  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn. 
The  check  collection  system  often  In- 
volves the  movement  of  the  check 
through  a  series  of  collecting  banks, 
with  each  bank  giving  the  preceding 
bank  a  provisional  credit,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  revocation  if  the  check  is  re- 
turned. Once  a  bank  has  provisional 
credit,  it  may  invest  those  funds  to 
make  money. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  bank  wiU  receive 
provisional  credit  within  1  to  3  days  of 
the  time  it  enters  the  check  into  the 
collection  system.  However,  it  usually 
takes  considerably  longer  before  the 
customer  can  have  the  use  of  the 
funds  represented  by  the  check.  Most 
banks  deny  customers  use  of  the  funds 
imtil  they  are  reasonably  certain  that 
the  check  will  clear.  Usually  this 
means  a  delay  of  alwut  1  week  with  re- 
spect to  checks  written  on  in-State 
banks  and  2  weeks  when  checks  are 
written  in  out-of-State  banks. 

These  delay  periods  were  reported 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  a 
1978  survey  and  confirmed  in  a  survey 
done  by  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee staff  in  conjimction  with 
the  hearing.  The  staff  surveyed  the 
hold  practices  of  more  than  50  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Washington.  D.C.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  well 
as  in  various  cities  in  Rhode  Island. 
They  foimd  that  most  banks  will  not 
credit  a  personal  check  drawn  on  an 
in-State  bank  for  5  business  days  and 
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gives  the  date  the  fimds  will  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  current  deposit. 

Equally  important,  the  Bank  of 
America  does  not  place  holds  on  most 
checlcs.  The  most  common  situations 
where  holds  are  placed  relate  to  large 
dollar  checks,  new  customers  who  do 
not  have  an  established  relationship 
with  the  bank  and  where  the  account 
has  a  pattern  of  bad  checks  in  the 
past. 

The  Bank  of  America  witness  testi- 
fied that  this  system  is  more  equitable: 
We  believe  these  policies  and  procedures 
go  far  toward  striking  a  balance  between 
the  need  to  protect  the  bank  from  the  sig- 
nificant risk  involved  and  providing  custom- 
ers access  U>  their  funds  expeditiously. 

I  agree  that  the  Bank  of  America's 
system  is  far  more  balanced  than 
those  of  most  banks.  I  truly  wish  that 
the  private  sector  had  solved  this 
problem  on  its  own  long  ago.  However, 
the  record  suggests  just  the  opposite. 
Despite  the  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board-American 
Bankers  Association  task  force  in  1979, 
no  concerted  action  was  taken  by  the 
industry  to  solve  the  problem.  Fur- 
thermore, no  additional  action  was 
taken  by  the  task  force.  During  the 
hearings,  the  witness  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  testified  that  the  Fed 
plaimed  to  do  another  study,  one  that 
"won't  take  very  long."  While  I  had 
my  doubts  about  another  study,  I  en- 
couraged the  industry  and  the  Fed  to 
work  out  the  problem.  Yet,  11  months 
later,  we  still  do  not  have  the  results 
of  the  new  study,  and  the  industry  has 
taken  no  independent  action  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  only 
way  that  we  are  going  to  solve  this 
problem  is  through  legislation.  Even 
here,  I  have  attempted  to  draft  my  bill 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  mar- 
ketplace to  solve  the  problem,  rather 
than  impose  upon  them  an  untried 
system.  By  requiring  banks  to  disclose 
their  hold  policies  to  customers,  I 
hope  that  customers  will  be  able  to 
plan  their  check  cashing  practices  in  a 
way  to  avoid  bouncing  checlcs  and  to 
shop  around  for  the  bank  hold  policy 
that  is  best  for  them. 

However,  I  do  not  think  that  disclo- 
sure alone  is  enough  to  encourage 
banks  to  shorten  their  hold  practices. 
I  think  that  they  must  all  utilize  a 
system  that  will  enable  drawing  banks 
to  notify  the  paying  banks  of  any 
problem  with  a  check  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  Therefore,  my  bill 
mandates  that  financial  institutions 
utilize  the  standard  on  'specifications 
for  check  endorsements"  devised  by 
the  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute. Utilization  of  the  standard  will 
eliminate  the  present  obstacles  to 
identification  of  the  paying  bank  and 
thus  enable  the  drawing  bank  to 
notify  the  paying  bank  immediately  if 
an  item  is  not  honored.  To  insure  that 
such  notification  is  made  in  a  timely 


fashion,  the  bill  requires  the  drawing 
bank  to  notify  the  paying  bank  within 
24  hours  of  the  time  that  the  drawing 
bank  determines  that  a  check  of  $250 
or  more  is  not  payable.  This  cutoff 
amount  was  chosen  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  banks  at  the  same  time  that 
protection  is  afforded  to  customers  in 
the  most  important  situations.  Finally, 
to  insure  customers  timely  crediting  of 
interest  on  their  deposits,  the  bill  re- 
quires depository  institutions  to  begin 
computing  interest  on  deposits  to  in- 
terest bearing  accounts  no  later  than 
the  date  on  which  the  institution  re- 
ceives provisional  credit  for  the  depos- 
it (the  date  on  which  the  bank  can 
invest  the  funds). 

Hopefully,  with  the  obstacles  to 
prompt  notification  eliminated  and 
customers  armed  with  information 
about  bank  hold  practices,  the  market- 
place will  work  to  reduce  dramatically 
the  unreasonably  long  delays  in  giving 
customers  access  to  their  deposits.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  575.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
price  and  income  assistance  to  U.S. 
farmers  so  as  to  assure  consumers  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EMZRGKMCY  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTIOEKT  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  who  claim  that  the  recent  de- 
cline in  the  unemployment  rate  indi- 
cates that  the  economic  recovery  of 
our  Nation  has  now  begun.  Despite 
this  recent  decline  in  unemployment, 
the  American  economy  will  never  fully 
recover  until  agriculture  is  put  back 
on  its  feet. 

Not  since  the  Great  Depression  have 
we  seen  3  years  of  declining  net  farm 
income,  yet  it  appears  that  1983  will 
be  the  fourth  year  of  declining  net 
farm  income,  an  unprecedented  statis- 
tic. Net  farm  income  for  1982,  when 
adjusted  for  inflation,  is  lower  than 
that  in  the  worst  year  of  the  Depres- 
sion—1932.  In  my  own  State  of  Okla- 
homa, the  average  net  farm  income 
for  1981  was  a  mere  $14  per  farm,  the 
lowest  in  the  country.  Things  are  so 
bad,  that  on  a  recent  tour  of  several 
communities  in  Oklahoma,  I  have  had 
farmers  ask  me.  "When  am  I  going  to 
get  my  $14. 1  haven't  gotten  it  yet." 

The  farm  income  situation  is  exem- 
plified by  the  increasing  nimiber  of 
farm  borrowers  who  are  delinquent  in 
their  payments,  and  the  rising  number 
of  farm  foreclosures.  Farm  foreclo- 
sures have  increased  dramatically  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Unless  we  take  drastic  action 
now,  it  does  not  appear  the  situation 
will  be  reversed.  In  most  commodities 
we  are  facing  record  supply  levels  re- 
sulting from  record  crop  production 
and  record  carryover  stocks.  Exports 


have   declined   in   both   volume   and 
value  for  the  first  time  in  13  years. 

Because  of  the  current  supply  and 
demand  situation,  farm  prices  are 
reaching  levels  not  seen  since  the  late 
1920*8.  To  cause  prices  received  by  the 
farmer  to  increase,  we  simply  must 
bring  down  supplies.  Mr.  President.  If 
we  are  ever  to  bring  commodity  sup- 
plies more  in  line  with  demand  we 
need  to  have  more  than  just  a  1  or 
even  a  2  year  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram. We  need  a  multiyear  program 
that  ties  production  of  commodities  to 
demand. 

All  too  often  agricultural  programs 
have  become  no  more  than  a  political 
tool.  For  example,  everyone  knew  last 
summer  that  the  1983  wheat  program 
the  Secretary  announced  would  be  of 
no  benefit  to  anyone.  Yet,  despite  this 
knowledge,  this  administration  fought 
every  attempt  to  make  the  program 
work.  Another  example  of  politics  can 
t)e  found  in  last  year's  aimouncement 
of  disaster  assistance,  essentially  only 
for  Texas.  In  Oklahoma,  we  suffered 
under  the  same  conditions,  yet  we 
were  never  able  to  talk  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  into  doing  what 
was  simply  right. 

I  do,  however,  commend  the  Secre- 
tary for  finaUy  recognizing  the  need 
for  a  massive  acreage  reduction.  Yet, 
we  would  not  be  in  this  position  today 
if  he  would  have  used  his  authority 
long  before  now.  With  enactment  of 
the  1981  farm  bill— our  greatest  mis- 
take in  recent  years— the  Secretary 
was  given  discretionary  authority  to 
do  just  about  anything  he  wanted.  He 
could  have  offered  a  more  responsible 
program  in  1982,  and,  if  he  had.  we 
might  have  saved  the  Government  a 
lot  of  money.  It  Is  almost  like  putting 
out  a  fire— a  fireman  has  only  two  op- 
tions. He  can  either  act  quickly  and 
aggressively  to  stop  the  fire  before  it 
has  a  chance  to  spread,  or  he  can  sit 
back,  wait  until  the  fire  is  really 
ablaze  and  then  throw  one  bucket  of 
water  on  it. 

The  point  is  simply  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  too  late  for  quick  fix  pro- 
grams: the  fire  has  been  burning  for 
too  long.  A  1-year  program  would  not 
do  any  real  good.  We  need  a  multiyear 
program  that  will  gradually  bring  sup- 
plies down,  and  once  we  get  them 
down,  we  need  strong  provisions  re- 
quiring that  they  stay  down.  We  do 
not  need  any  more  programs  that  just 
give  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
have  effective  programs;  we  have  seen 
"may"  enough.  We  have  to  enact  a 
mandate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  have  effective  pro- 
grams. Further,  it  will  require  a  mul- 
tiyear program  aimed  at  bringing 
supply  more  in  line  with  demand.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  a  comer  on  the 
solution  to  oiu-  agricultural  problems. 
But,  the  one  thing  I  know  for  a  fact  is 
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that  a  1-year,  l-shot  program 
not  solve  any  of  our  problems. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  Within  8  months.  Oklahoma 
farmers  wiU  be  planting  the  1984 
wheat  crop.  They  need  to  start  plan- 
ning now.  But.  how  can  they  when 
they  are  imaware  of  the  program  re- 
quirements until  almost  the  day  they 
start  planting,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is 
several  months  after  they  have  al- 
ready planted  their  crops? 

We  do  not  have  time  to  wait  until 
August.  We  also  do  not  have  time  to 
wait  for  the  export  market  to  pick 
back  up  by  itself.  It  is  simply  impera- 
tive that  Congress  implement  an  emer- 
gency agriculture  bill.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  myopic  or  narrow  minded— we 
need  a  comprehensive  measure,  one 
that  addresses  the  supply  situation, 
the  demand  situation,  and  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  our  farmers,  such  as 
income  and  credit. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses all  sides  of  the  problem.  I  have 
included  a  provision  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  control  the  level  of  pro- 
duction. With  regard  to  exports,  I 
have  included  the  export-PIK,  pack- 
age, introduced  last  December  and 
again  in  January  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Cochran  and  Sen- 
ator HuDDLESTON.  Thls  provlsion  has 
already  passed  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  once.  On  the  income  side,  I 
have  included  increases  in  both  the 
target  prices  and  the  loan  rates.  There 
are  some  who  think  these  niunbers  are 
too  high.  I,  persormlly,  believe  them  to 
be  too  low,  especially  when  one  com- 
pares them  to  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  commodities. 

Finally,  I  am  including  the  FmHA 
deferral  provision  and  extension  of  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program 
which  Senator  Huddleston,  myself, 
and  many  others  tried  to  enact  last 
year  and  which  we  have  again  intro- 
duced this  year  in  a  separate  measure, 
S.  24,  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  every  minute  we 
waste,  the  American  economy,  and  in 
particular,  the  agricultural  economy, 
loses.  For  the  sake  of  this  Nation,  we 
cannot  allow  the  very  foimdation  of 
this  country  to  collapse.  I  hope  that 
each  of  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  review  the  state  of  agriculture. 
If  you  do.  I  believe  you  will  join  me  in 
an  effort  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
American  agriculture  as  we  know  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of 
the  bill  be  inserted  into  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  875 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  asscTt^led,  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1B83". 
TITLE  I— WHEAT 
WHEAT  LOAIIS 

SBC.  101.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  section  l07B(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  V£.C.  1445b-l(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1984  and  1985  crops  of  wheat  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  $4.22  per  bushel,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the  com- 
petitive relationship  of  wheat  to  other 
grains  in  domestic  and  export  markets  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing wheat,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  wheat.". 

WHEAT  TASCET  PRICES 

Sec.  102.  Section  107B(bKlKC)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b- 
KbKlKO)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •$4.45 
per  bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $4.65  per 
bushel  for  the  1985  crop"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$4.60  per  bushel  for  the  1984 
crop,  and  $4.75  per  bushel  for  the  1985 
crop". 

acreage  reduction  program  and  paid  diver- 
sion POR  THE  19S4  AND  19SS  CROPS  OP 
WHEAT 

Sec.  103.  Section  107B(e)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C.  1445b-l(e))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(A),  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B), 
(C),  and  (D):  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  sub- 
paragraphs (C)  and  (D)  as  follows: 

"(C)  For  the  1984  crop  of  wheat,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  a  combination  of  (i) 
an  acreage  limitation  program  as  described 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  (11)  a  diversion  pro- 
gram as  described  imder  paragraph  (5) 
under  which,  for  participating  producers, 
the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  shall  be  limited  to  the  wheat 
acreage  base  for  the  farm,  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  re- 
duced by  a  total  of  not  less  than  30  per 
centum,  consisting  of  a  reduction  of  50  per 
centum  of  such  amount  under  the  acreage 
limiUtion  program  and  a  reduction  of  50 
per  centum  of  such  amount  under  the  diver- 
sion program.  As  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  on  the 
1984  crop  of  wheat,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  combined  acreage  limitation  program 
and  diversion  program. 

"(D)  For  the  1985  crop  of  wheat,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  an  acreage  reduc- 
tion program  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  toUl  supply  of  wheat  available 
during  the  marketing  year  for  the  1985  crop 
of  wheat  will,  in  the  absence  of  such  pro- 
gram, exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centimi 
the  quantity  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
used  domestically  and  for  export  during  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop.  Under  such 
an  acreage  reduction  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  a  combination  of  (i) 
an  acreage  limitation  program  as  described 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  (11)  a  diversion  pro- 
gram as  described  under  paragraph  (5) 
under  which,  for  participating  producers, 
the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  shall  be  limited  to  the  wheat 
acreage  base  for  the  farm,  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  re- 
duced by  such  total  percentage  as  the  Secre- 
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tary  detennl  les  neeeanry.  such  total  per- 
centace  cooaJ  lUng  of  a  reduction  of  SO  per 
centum  of  c  ich  amount  (or  such  greater 
percentage  at  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
eoary)  undei  the  diveraion  program  and  a 
reduction  of  10  per  centum  of  such  amount 
(or  such  least  r  percentage  as  the  Secretary 
determines  i  ecessary)  under  the  acreage 
limitation  pr  igram.  The  Secretary  shall,  in 
establishing  I  he  total  percentage  of  acreage 
on  farms  plai  ited  to  wheat  for  harvest  to  be 
reduced,  set  1  he  percentage  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  that  the  total  supply  of 
wheat  availal  tie  during  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1985  mv  of  wheat  will  be  no  more 
than  125  pel  centum  of  the  quantity  the 
Secretary  est  mates  will  be  used  domestical- 
ly and  for  ex|  lort  during  the  marketing  year 
for  such  croi  i.  As  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  loans,  pu  rchases,  and  payments  on  the 
19S5  crop  of  '  ?heat,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  combii  led  acreage  limitation  program 
and  diversion  program."; 

(2)  in  panu  raph  (2),  inserting  immediate- 
ly after  the  sixth  sentence  the  following: 
"Notwlthstar  ding  any  other  provision  of 
this  paragrai  h,  for  the  1984  and  1985  crop 
years,  the  aci  eage  base  for  any  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  <  etermining  any  reduction  re- 
quired to  be  made  for  the  1984  crop  or  the 
1985  crop  as  (he  result  of  a  limitation  under 
this  subsectidn  shaU  be  the  average  acreage 
planted  on  tl  e  farm  to  wheat  for  harvest  in 
two  of  the  hree  crop  years  Immediately 
preceding  th(  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made]  The  producer  shall  have  the 
option  of  determining  which  two  years  will 
be  used  for  I  he  determination  of  the  aver- 
age acreage  f  )r  the  farm.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  two  prec  sding  sentences,  acreage  plant- 
ed to  wheat  for  harvest  shall  include  any 
acreage  not  jlanted  to  wheat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  parti  sipating  in  any  acreage  reduc- 
tion program  authorized  under  this  Act,  any 
acreage  whic  i  the  producers  were  prevented 
from  plantiig  to  wheat  or  other  noncon- 
servlng  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  floe  d.  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condit  on  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  T  le  Secretary  shall  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  an  i  summer  fallowing,  and  the 
Secretary  miy  make  adjustments  to  reflect 
such  other  f  ictors  as  he  determines  should 
be  considere  I  in  determining  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable base,  Where  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary may  al  low  the  consolidation  of  base 
acreages  ami  mg  farms  to  encourage  partici- 
pation in  acr  sage  reduction  programs."; 

(3)  in  parairaph  (4).  inserting  immediate- 
ly after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"Notwithsta:  iding  any  other  provision  of 
this  paragra  )h.  the  Secretary  shall  permit, 
subject  to  SI  ch  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  miy  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay 
and  grazing.":  and 

(4)  in  para  traph  (5)— 

(A)  in  the  Irst  sentence,  striking  out  "The 
Secretary  m  ly "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
paragraph  f(  ir  the  1983.  1984.  and  1985  crops 
of  wheat,  th  f  Secretary  may";  and 

(B)  addint  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
inr  "Notwll  hstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 


sions of  thli 
implement 


ment  and 
producer  of 
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paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
land  diversion  payment  pro- 
gram for  the  1984  crop  of  wheat  under 
which  the  8  Bcretary  shall  make  crop  retire- 
»nservation  payments  to  any 
the  1984  crop  of  wheat  whose 
farm  acreag^  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  is 
reduced  so  t  lat  it  does  not  exceed  the  wheat 


acreage  base  for  the  farm  less  an  amount 
equivalent  to  15  per  centum  of  the  wheat 
acreage  base  (or  such  greater  percentage  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  in  addition  to 
the  reduction  under  the  acreage  limitation 
program  for  the  crop  under  |>aragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  and  the  producer  devotes 
to  approved  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of 
cropland  equivalent  to  the  reduction  from 
the  wheat  acreage  base  required  under  this 
sentence.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  in 
an  amount  computed  by  multiplying  (i)  the 
diversion  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop,  by  (ill)  the 
additional  acreage  diverted  under  the  pre- 
ceding  sentence.    The    diversion    payment 
rate  shall  be  esUblished  by  the  Secretary  at 
not  less  than  $3.25  per  bushel.  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  upon  the  request  of  a  participat- 
ing producer,  make  all  or  any  part  of  the  di- 
version payment  available  to  the  producer 
in  commodities  rather  than  in  cash:  Provid- 
ed, That,  if  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  wheat  are  not  readily  available  to 
effect  full  payment  in  kind  to  a  producer 
participating  in  the  program,  the  Secretary 
may  substitute  fully  or  partially  payment  in 
cash  for  payment  in  kind.  If  payment  in 
kind  is  made  as  provided  in  this  paragraph, 
such  payments  shall  be  made  in  an  amount 
computed  by  multiplying  (i)  80  per  centum 
(or  such  greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe)  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  the  crop  by  (ii)  the  additional 
acreage  diverted  under  this  paragraph.  For 
the  1985  crop  of  wheat,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  acreage  reduction  program 
will  be  required,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(IKD)  of  this  subsection,  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  implement  a  land  diver- 
sion payment  program  for  the  1985  crop  of 
wheat    under    which    the   Secretary    shall 
make  crop  retirement  and  conservation  pay- 
ments to  any  producer  of  the  1985  crop  of 
wheat  whose  farm  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  is  reduced  so  that  it  does  not 
exceed  the  wheat  acreage  base  for  the  farm 
less  that  per  centum  of  the  wheat  acreage 
base  that  is  equal  to  50  per  centi'm  (or  such 
greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe)  of  the  overall  reduction  in  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  required  under  the 
acreage    reduction    program,    as    provided 
under  paragraph  (1)(D)  of  this  subsection, 
in  addition  to  the  reduction  under  the  acre- 
age limitation  program  for  the  crop  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  the 
producer  devotes  to  approved  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equivalent  to 
the  reduction  from  the  wheat  acreage  base 
required   under   this   sentence.   Such   pay- 
ments shall  be  made  in  an  amount  comput- 
ed by  multiplying  (i)  the  diversion  payment 
rate,  by  (ii)  the   farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  crop,  by  (ill)  the  additional 
acreage  diverted  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. The  diversion  payment  rate  shall  be 
established  by   the  Secretary   at  not  less 
than  $3.25  per  bushel.  The  Secretary  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  a  participating  produc- 
er, make  all  or  any  part  of  the  diversion 
payment  available  to  the  producer  in  com- 
modities  rather   than    in   cash:    Provided, 
That,    if    Commodity    Credit    Corporation 
stocks  of  wheat  are  not  readily  available  to 
effect  full  payment  in  kind  to  a  producer 
participating  in  the  program,  the  Secretary 
may  substitute  fully  or  partially,  payment 
in  cash  for  payment  in  kind.  If  payment  in 
kind  is  made  as  provided  in  this  paragraph, 
such  payments  shall  be  in  an  amount  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (i)  80  per  centum  (or 
such  greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary 


may  prescribe)  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  the  crop  by  (ii)  the  additional 
acreage  diverted  under  this  paragraph.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  in 
cases  where  a  producer  practices  double 
cropping,  and  where  participation  in  this 
program  for  one  commodity  reduces  the 
acreage  that  may  be  planted  to  the  second 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  make  equi- 
table adjustments  in  the  payment  made 
under  this  section  to  account  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  second  commodity.". 

WKXAT  DISASTER  PAYMKRTS 

Sec.  104.  Effective  on  enactment  through 
the  end  of  the  1985  crops.  Section  107(BK2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UAC. 
1445b-l(b)(2))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  in  the  first  sen- 
tence striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (C)  inserting  "reduced 
yield"  immediately  before  "disaster  pay- 
ments"; and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)— 

(A)  inserting  "reducing  yield"  immediately 
before  "disaster  payments";  and 

(B)  in  clause  (i),  striking  out  "either  from 
being  prevented  from  planting  wheat  or 
nonconserving  crop  or". 

TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 

FEKD  GRAIN  LOANS 

Sec.  201.  Effective  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  feed  grains,  section  105B(a)(l)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1444d(a)(l))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretry  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchasers  for  each  of 
the  1984  and  1985  crops  of  com  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  $2.84  per  bushel,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  encourage  the  ex- 
portation of  feed  grains  and  not  result  in  ex- 
cessive total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing com,  supply  and  demand  conditions,  and 
world  prices  for  com.". 

FEED  GRAIN  TARGET  PRICES 

Sec.  202.  Section  105(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1444d(b)(l)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$3.03  per  bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and 
$3.18  per  bushel  for  the  1985  crop"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$3.08  per  bushel  for 
the  1984  crop,  and  $3.23  per  bushel  for  the 
1985  crop". 

ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM  AND  PAID  DIVER- 
SION FOR  THE  19S4  AND  1985  CROPS  OF  FEED 
GRAINS 

Sec.  203.  Section  105B(e)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444d(e))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(A),  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B), 
(C).  and  (D)";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  as  follows: 

"(C)  For  the  1984  crop  of  feed  grains,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  combination  of 
(i)  an  acreage  limitation  program  as  de- 
scribed under  paragraph  (2)  and  (Ii)  a  diver- 
sion program  as  described  under  paragraph 
(6)  under  which,  for  participating  produc- 
ers, the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  shall  be  limited  to  the 
feed  grain  acreage  base  for  the  farm,  as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, reduced  by  a  total  of  not  less  than 
20  per  centum,  consisting  of  a  reduction  of 
50  per  centum  of  such  amount  under  the 


acreage  limitation  program  and  a  reduction 
of  50  per  centum  of  such  amount  under  the 
diveraion  program.  Am  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  on 
the  1984  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  producera 
on  a  farm  must  comply  with  the  terms  and 
ccmdltiCHis  of  the  combined  acreage  limita- 
tion program  and  diversion  program. 

"(D)  For  the  198S  crop  of  feed  grains,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  acreage  re- 
duction program  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains 
available  during  the  marketing  year  for  the 
1985  crop  of  feed  grains  wiU,  in  the  absence 
of  such  program,  exceed  by  more  than  25 
per  centum  the  quantity  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  used  domestically  and  for 
export  during  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crcH>.  Under  such  an  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram, the  Sercretary  shall  provide  for  a 
combination  of  (1)  an  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram as  described  under  paragraph  (2)  and 
(11)  a  diversion  program  as  described  under 
paragraph  (5)  under  which,  for  participat- 
ing producers,  the  acreage  on  the  farm 
planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  shall  be 
limited  to  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for 
the  farm,  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  reduced  by  such  total 
percentage  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary, such  total  percentage  consisting  of  a 
reduction  of  50  per  centum  of  such  amount 
(or  such  greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary)  under  the  diversion 
program  and  a  reduction  of  50  per  centum 
of  such  amount  (or  such  lesser  percentage 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary) 
under  the  acreage  limitation  program.  The 
Secretary  shall,  in  establishing  the  total 
percentage  of  acreage  on  farms  planted  to 
feed  grains  for  harvest  to  be  reduced,  set 
the  percentage  at  a  level  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  avail- 
able during  the  marketing  year  for  the  1985 
crop  of  feed  grains  available  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  1985  crop  of  feed  grains 
will  be  no  more  than  125  per  centum  of  the 
quantity  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
used  domestically  and  for  export  during  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop.  As  a  conditicn 
of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments on  the  1985  crop  of  feed  grains,  the 
producers  on  a  farm  must  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  combined  acre- 
age limitation  program  and  diversion  pro- 
gram."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  inserting  immediate- 
ly after  the  seventh  sentence  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  paragraph,  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops, 
the  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  any  reduction  required 
to  be  made  for  the  1984  crop  or  the  1985 
crop  as  the  result  of  a  limitation  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  the  average  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  to  feed  grains  for  har- 
vest in  two  of  the  three  crop  years  inunedi- 
ately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made.  The  producer  shall 
have  the  option  of  determining  which  two 
years  will  be  used  for  the  determination  of 
the  average  acreage  for  the  farm.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  two  preceding  sentences, 
acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  shall  Include  any  acreage  not 
planted  to  feed  grains  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  any  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  Act,  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  l>eyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  The  Secretary  shall  make  adjust- 


ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  the  Secretary  may  make  ad- 
justments to  reflect  such  other  facton  as  be 
determines  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining a  fair  and  equitable  base.  Where 
practicable,  the  Secretary  may  allow  the 
consolidation  of  base  acreages  among  farms 
to  encourage  participation  in  acreage  reduc- 
tion programs.": 

(3)  in  paragraph  4.  inserting  immediately 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay 
and  grazing.";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5>— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out  "The 
Secretary  may"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  para- 
graph for  the  1983  and  1984  crops  of  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  may";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
implement  a  land  diversion  payment  pro- 
gram for  the  1984  crop  of  feed  grains  under 
which  the  Secretary  shall  make  crop  retire- 
ment and  conservation  payments  to  any 
producer  of  the  1984  crop  of  feed  grains 
whose  farm  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  is  reduced  so  that  it  does  not 
exceed  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for  the 
farm  less  an  amount  equivalent  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  (or 
such  greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe)  In  addition  to  the  reduction 
under  the  acreage  limitation  program  for 
the  crop  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  the  producer  devotes  to  approved 
conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  cropland 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  from  the  feed 
grain  acreage  base  required  under  this  sen- 
tence. Such  payments  shall  be  made  in  an 
amount  computed  by  multiplying  (1)  the  di- 
version payment  rate,  by  (11)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop,  by  (ill)  the 
additional  acreage  diverted  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  The  diversion  payment 
rate  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  at 
not  less  than  $2.00  per  bushel  for  com.  The 
payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and 
barley  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are  made 
available  for  com.  The  Secretary  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  a  participating  produc- 
er, make  all  or  any  part  of  the  diversion 
payment  available  to  the  producer  in  com- 
modities rather  than  in  cash:  Provided, 
That,  if  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  feed  grains  are  not  readily  avail- 
able to  effect  full  payment  in  kind  to  a  pro- 
ducer participating  in  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  substitute,  fully  or  partially, 
payment  in  cash  for  payment  in  kind.  If 
payment  in  kind  Is  made  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph,  such  pajmients  shall  be  made  in 
an  amoimt  computed  by  multiplying  (i)  80 
per  centum  (or  such  greater  percentage  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  for  the  crop  by  (11) 
the  additional  acreage  diverted  under  this 
paragraph.  For  the  1985  crop  of  feed  grains. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  acreage 
reduction  program  will  be  required,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (IKD)  of  this  subsection, 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  imple- 
ment a  land  diversion  payment  program  for 
the  1985  crop  of  feed  grains  under  which 
the  SecreUry  shall  make  crop  retirement 
and  conservation  payments  to  any  producer 


of  the  1985  crop  of  feed  grains  whose  farm 
acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  is 
reduced  so  that  it  does  not  exceed  the  feed 
grains  acreage  base  for  the  farm  less  that 
per  centum  of  the  feed  grains  acreage  base 
that  Is  equal  to  50  per  centum  (or  such 
greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe)  of  the  overall  reduction  in  acre- 
age planted  to  feed  grains  required  under 
the  acreage  reduction  program,  as  provided 
under  paragraph  (IXD)  of  this  subsection, 
in  addition  to  the  reduction  under  the  acre- 
age limitation  program  for  the  crop  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  the 
producer  devotes  to  ^proved  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equivalent  to 
the  reduction  from  the  feed  grains  acreage 
base  required  under  this  sentence.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (I)  the  diversion  pay- 
ment rate,  (11)  the  farm  program  paymoit 
yield  for  the  crop,  by  (ill)  the  additional 
acreage  diverted  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. The  diversion  payment  rate  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less 
than  (3.25  per  bushel.  The  Secretary  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  a  participating  produc- 
er, make  all  or  any  put  of  the  diversion 
payment  available  to  the  producer  in  com- 
modities rather  than  in  cash:  Provided, 
That,  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  feed  grains  are  not  readily  avail- 
able to  effect  full  payment  in  kind  to  a  pro- 
ducer participating  In  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  substitute  fully  or  partially,  pay- 
ment in  cash  for  payment  in  kind.  If  pay- 
ment in  kind  is  made  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph,  such  payments  shall  be  in  an 
amount  computed  by  multiplying  (1)  80  per 
centum  (or  such  greater  percentage  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop  by  (11)  the 
additional  acreage  diverted  under  this  para- 
graph. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  cases  where  a  producer  practices 
double  cropping,  and  where  participation  in 
this  program  for  one  commodity  reduces 
the  acreage  that  may  be  planted  to  the 
second  commodity,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  equitable  adjustment  in  the  payment 
made  under  this  section  to  account  for  the 
reduction  In  the  second  commodity.";  and 

(5)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains  the  terms  fed  grains  shall  include 
com,  grain  sorghum,  barley  and  oats  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection.". 

FEED  GRAIN  DISASTER  PATKXNTS 

Sec.  204.  Effective  on  enactment  through 
the  end  of  the  1985  crops,  section  105B(bX2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UAC. 
1444d(b)(2))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, striking  out  "except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "IF"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C),  Inserting  "re- 
duced yield"  Immediately  before  "disaster 
payments":  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)— 

(A)  Inserting  "reduced  yield"  immediately 
before  "disaster  payments";  and 

(B)  in  clause  (I),  striking  out  "either  from 
being  prevented  from  planting  feed  grains 
or  other  nonconserving  crop  or". 

TITLE  III-UPLAND  COTTON 

UPLAND  COTTON  LOANS 

Sec.  301.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
103(gKl>  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1444(g)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
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Sic.  303.  8e  itlon  103(gK9)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444<gK9))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  subpai  agraph  (A)  by— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"Notwlthstan  tag  any  other  provision  of 
this  suboectioi  i"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Notwlthst  knding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  except  is  provided  in  the  second 
through  seveith  sentences  of  this  para- 
graph"; 

(B)  insertin;  immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the   bUowinr  "For  the  1984  crop 
of  upland  col  ton.  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  com  aination  of  (i)  an  acreage  limi- 
tation prograi  i  as  described  under  this  sub- 
paragraph anl  (ii)  a  diversion  program  as 
described  unc  er  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  ur  der  which,   for  participating 
producers,  th*  acreage  on  the  farm  planted 
to  upland  cott  an  for  harvest  shall  be  limited 
to  the  uplanc   cotton  acreage  base  for  the 
farm  reduced  by  a  total  of  not  less  than  20 
per  centum,  c  insisting  of  a  reduction  of  50 
per  centum  ol  such  amount  under  the  acre- 
age limitatior  program  and  a  reduction  of 
50  per  centuni  of  such  amount  under  the  di- 
version progn  m.  As  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  loans  and  payments  on  the  1984  crop  of 
upland  cotton,   the   producers  on   a  farm 
must  comply  urith  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  combined  acreage  limnitation  pro- 
gram and  diversion  program.  For  the  1985 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  ai  acreage  reduction  program  if 
the   Secretary   determines   that   the   total 
supply  of  uplt  nd  cotton  available  during  the 
marketing  ye^  for  the  1985  crop  of  upland 
cotton  will,  inl  the  absence  of  such  program, 
exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum  the 
qujuitity   the  |  Secretary   estimates  will   be 
used  domestic  ally  and  for  export  during  the 
marketing  yeu:  for  such  crop.  Under  such 
an  acreage  reduction  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  privide  for  a  combination  of  (i) 
an  acreage  lii  oitation  program  as  described 
imder  this  sul  ^paragraph  and  (ii)  a  diversion 
program  as  (escribed  under  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  pi  ragraph  under  which,  for  par- 
ticipating  pr>ducers,   the   acreage   on   the 
farm  planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest 
shall  be  limited  to  the  upland  cotton  acre- 
age base  for   he  farm,  as  determined  under 
this  subparagraph,  reduced  by  such  total 
percentage  a^  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary, such  total  percentage  consisting  of  a 
reduction  of  >0  per  centum  of  such  amount 
(or  such  greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary 
determtaes  necessary)  under  the  diversion 
program  and  a  reduction  of  50  per  centum 
of  such  amo<  int  (or  such  lesser  percentage 
as    the    Secietary    determtaes    necessary) 
under  the  ac  reage  limitation  program.  The 
Secretary  sti&ll.  ta  establishtag  the  total 
percentage  of  acreage  on  farms  planted  to 
upland  cottoi  i  for  harvest  to  be  reduced,  set 
the  percental  e  at  a  level  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  total  supply  of  upland  cotton  avail- 
able during  the  markettag  year  for  the  198S 


crop  of  upland  cotton  will  be  no  more  than 
135  per  centum  of  the  quantity  the  Secre- 
tary eatimates  will  be  used  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  markettag  year  for 
such  crop.  As  a  condition  of  ellglbUity  for 
loans  and  payments  on  the  1985  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  combined  acreage  limitation  program 
and  diversion  program.": 

(C)  inserting  immediately  after  the  sixth 
sentence  the  followtag:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  paragraph,  the 
acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  for  the  1984  crop  or  the  1985  crop  as 
the  result  of  a  limitation  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  the  average  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  in  two 
of  the  three  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made.  The  producer  shall  have  the  option 
of  determining  which  two  years  will  be  used 
for  the  determination  of  the  average  acre- 
age for  the  farm.  For  the  purpose  of  the  two 
preceding  sentences,  acreage  planted  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  shall  include  any 
acreage  not  planted  to  upland  cotton  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  any  acreage  re- 
duction program  authorized  under  this  Act, 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  upland  cotton  on 
other  nonconservmg  crop  m  lieu  of  upland 
cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers.  The  Secretary 
shall  n^ake  adjustments  to  reflect  estab- 
lished crop-rotation  practices  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  adjustments  to  reflect  such 
other  factors  as  he  determines  snould  be 
considered  in  determining  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble base.  Where  practicable,  the  Secretary 
may  allow  the  consolidation  of  base  acre- 
ages among  farms  to  encourage  participa- 
tion in  acreage  reduction  programs."; 

(D)  Inserting  immediately  after  the  ntath 
sentence  the  followtag:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subparagraph 
the  Secretary  shall  permit,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing."; 
and 

(2)  ta  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  ta  the  first  sentence,  striktag  out  "The 
Secretary  may"  and  inserttag  ta  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  ta  this  sub- 
paragraph for  the  1984  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  the  Secretary  may";  and 

(B)  addtag  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  implement  a  land  diversion  payment 
program  for  the  1984  crop  of  upland  cotton 
under  which  the  Secretary  shall  make  crop 
retirement  and  conservation  payments  to 
any  producer  of  the  1984  crop  of  upland 
cotton  whose  farm  acreage  planted  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  is  reduced  so  that 
it  does  not  exceed  the  upland  cotton  acreage 
base  for  the  farm  less  an  amount  equivalent 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  upland  cotton  acre- 
age base  (or  such  greater  percentage  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  ta  addition  to  the 
reduction  made  under  the  acreage  limita- 
tion program  for  the  crop  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  and  the  pro- 
ducer devotes  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  equivalent  to  the  re- 
duction from  the  upland  cotton  acreage 
base  required  under  this  sentence.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  ta  an  amount  com- 
puted by  multiplytag  (i)  the  diversion  pay- 
ment rate,  by  (U)  the  farm  program  pay- 


ment yield  for  the  crop,  by  (ill)  the  addition- 
al acreage  diverted  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. The  diversion  payment  rate  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  at  not  leas 
than  30  cents  per  pound.  The  Secretary 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  a  participating 
producer,  make  all  or  any  part  of  the  diver- 
sion payment  available  to  the  producers  ta 
commodities  rather  than  ta  cash:  Provided. 
That,    if    Commodity    Credit    Corporation 
stocks  of   upland  cotton   are   not  readily 
available  to  effect  full  payment  ta  ktad  to  a 
producer  particlpattag  ta  the  program,  the 
Secretary  may  substitute,  fully  or  partially, 
payment  in  cash  for  payment  ta  ktad.  If 
payment  ta  kind  is  made  as  provided  ta  this 
subparagraph,  such  payments  shall  be  made 
in  an  amount  computed  by  multiplying  (1) 
80  per  centum  (or  such  greater  percentage 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  for  the  crop  by  (11) 
the  additional  acreage  diverted  under  this 
subparagraph.  For  the  1985  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  if  the  Secretary  determtaes  that  an 
acreage  reduction  program  will  be  required, 
as   provided   ta   subparagraph   (A)   of   this 
paragraph,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  implement  a  land  diversion  pay- 
ment program  for  the  1985  crop  of  upland 
cotton    under   which   the   Secretary   shall 
make  crop  retirement  and  conservation  pay- 
ments to  any  producer  of  the  1985  crop  of 
upland  cotton  whose  farm  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  is  reduced  so 
that  it  does  not  exceed  the  upland  cotton 
acreage  base  for  the  farm  less  that  per 
centum  of  the  upland  cotton  acreage  base 
that  is  equal  to  50  t>er  centum  (or  such 
greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe)  of  the  overall  reduction  in  acre- 
age planted  to  upland  cotton  required  under 
the  acreage  reduction  program  in  addition 
to  the  reduction  under  the  acreage  limita- 
tion program  for  the  crop  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  and  the  pro- 
ducer devotes  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  equivalent  to  the  re- 
duction from  the  upland  cotton  acreage  re- 
quired under  this  sentence.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  ta  an  amount  computed  by 
multiplying  (i)  the  diversion  payment  rate, 
by  (ii)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  crop,  by  (ill)  the  additional  acreage  di- 
verted under  the  precedtag  sentence.  The 
diversion  payment  rate  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  30  cents 
per  pound.  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  particlpattag  producer,  make  all 
or  any  part  of  the  diversion  payment  avail- 
able to  the  producers  in  commodities  rather 
than  in  cash:  Provided,  That,  if  Commodity 
Oedit  Corporation  stocks  of  upland  cotton 
are  not  readily  available  to  effect  full  pay- 
ment in  ktad  to  a  producer  participating  ta 
the  program,  the  Secretary  may  substitute, 
fully  or  partially,  payment  In  cash  for  pay- 
ment in  ktad.  If  payment  in  kind  is  made  as 
provided  ta  this  subparagraph,  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  ta  an  amount  comput- 
ed by  multiplying  (i)  80  per  centum  (or  such 
greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe)  of  the  farm  program   payment 
yield  for  the  crop  by  (ii)  the  additional  acre- 
age diverted  under  this  subparagraph.  Not- 
wlthstandtag  any  other  provision  of  law,  ta 
cases  where  a  producer  practices  double 
cropping,  and  where  participation  ta  this 
program   for  one  commodity   reduces  the 
acreage  that  may  be  planted  to  the  second 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  make  equi- 
table adjustments  in  the  payments  made 
under  this  section  to  account  for  the  reduc- 
tion ta  the  second  commodity.". 


UPLAHD  COITOII  DUACm  PATMZNTS 

Sec.  304.  Effective  on  enactment  through 
the  end  of  the  1985  cropa,  section  103(gX4) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  n.S.C. 
1444(gK4»  is  amended  by— 

(1)  ta  subparagraph  (A),  ta  the  first  sen- 
tence, striking  out  "Except  as  provided  ta 
subpangraph  (C).  if"  and  inserting  ta  lieu 
thereof  "XT'; 

(3)  ta  subparagraph  (C),  inserting  "re- 
duced yield"  immediately  before  "disaster 
payments";  and 

(3)  ta  subparagraph  (D>— 

(A)  Inserttag  "reduced  yield"  immediately 
before  "disaster  payments";  and 

(B)  ta  clause  (i),  striking  out  "either  from 
being  prevented  from  planting  cotton  or 
other  nonconaerving  crop  or". 

TnUE  IV— RICE 

BICE  LOAMS 

Sec.  401.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
lOl(iXl)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
D.S.C.  1441(1X1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$8  per  hundredweight"  and  inserttag  ta 
lieu  thereof  "$8  per  hundredweight  for  the 
1982  and  1983  crops  and  not  less  than  $8.60 
per  hundredweight  for  the  1984  and  1985 
crops". 

RICE  TARGET  PRICES 

Sec.  402.  Section  101(1X2X0  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(1X2X0) 
is  amended  by  striktag  out  "$11.90  per  hun- 
dredweight for  the  1984  crop,  and  $12.40  per 
hundredweight  for  the  1985  crop"  and  ta- 
serttag  ta  lieu  thereof  "$11.94  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  1984  crop,  and  $12.43  per 
hundredweight  for  the  1985  crop". 

ACREAGE  REDDCTIOM  PROGRAM  AND  PAID  DIVER- 
SION POR  THE  1984  AND  ISSS  CROPS  OF  RICE 

Sec.  403.  Section  101(1X5)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(iX5))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  ta  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  ta  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"third  and  fourth  sentences"  and  inserting 
ta  lieu  thereof  "third  through  tenth  sen- 
tences"; 

(B)  inserttag  immediately  after  the  fourth 
sentence  the  following:  "For  the  1984  crop 
of  rice,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
combtaation  of  (i)  an  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram as  described  under  this  subparagraph 
and  (ii)  a  paid  diversion  program  as  de- 
scribed under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  under  which,  for  particlpattag 
producers,  the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted 
to  rice  for  harvest  shall  be  limited  to  the 
rice  acreage  base  for  the  farm  reduced  by  a 
total  of  not  less  than  20  per  centum,  consist- 
tag  of  a  reduction  of  50  per  centum  of  such 
amount  under  the  acreage  limitetion  pro- 
gram and  a  reduction  of  50  per  centum  of 
such  amount  under  the  diversion  program. 
As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  and 
payments  on  the  1984  crop  of  rice,  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  must  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  combined  acre- 
age limitation  program  and  diversion  pro- 
gram. For  the  1985  crop  of  rice,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  an  acreage  reduction 
program  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  rice  available  during  the 
markettag  year  for  the  1985  crop  of  rice 
will,  ta  the  aljsence  of  such  program,  exceed 
by  more  than  25  per  centum  the  quantity 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  used  domes- 
tically and  for  export  during  the  markettag 
year  for  such  crop.  Under  such  an  acreage 
reduction  program,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  combtaation  of  (i)  an  acreage  limi- 
tation program  as  described  under  this  sub- 
paragraph and  (ii)  a  diversion  program  as 


deacribed  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  under  which,  for  participating 
producers,  the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted 
to  rice  for  harvest  shall  be  limited  to  the 
rice  acreage  base  for  the  farm,  as  deter- 
mined under  this  subparagraph,  reduced  by 
such  total  percentage  aa  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary,  such  total  percentage 
consisting  of  a  reduction  of  50  per  centum 
of  such  amount  (or  such  greater  percentage 
as  the  Secretary  determtaes  necessary) 
under  the  diversion  program  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  centum  of  such  amount  (or 
such  lesser  percentage  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termtaes necessary)  under  the  acreage  limi- 
tation program.  The  Secretary  shall,  ta  es- 
tablishing the  total  percentage  of  acreage 
on  farms  planted  to  rice  for  harvest  to  be  re- 
duced, set  the  percentage  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  that  the  total  supply  of  rice 
available  during  the  marketing  year  for  the 
1985  crop  of  rice  will  be  no  more  than  125 
per  centum  of  the  quantity  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  used  domestically  and  for 
export  diulng  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop.  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans 
and  payments  on  the  1985  crop  of  rice,  the 
producers  on  a  farm  must  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  combined  acre- 
age limitation  program  and  diversion  pro- 
gram."; and 

(O  inserting  immediately  after  the  tenth 
sentence  the  foUowtag:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  paragraph,  the 
acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  determtaing  any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  for  the  1984  crop  or  the  1985  crop  as 
the  result  of  a  limitation  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  the  average  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  rice  for  harvest  ta  two  of  the 
three  crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  producer  shall  have  the  option  of  deter- 
mining which  two  years  will  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  average  acreage  for 
the  farm.  For  the  purpose  of  the  two  pre- 
cedtag sentences,  acreage  planted  to  rice  for 
harvest  shall  include  any  acreage  not  plant- 
ed to  rice  for  the  purpose  of  particlpattag  ta 
any  acreage  reduction  program  authorized 
under  this  Act,  any  acreage  which  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planttag  to  rice 
or  other  nonconservtag  crop  in  lieu  of  rice 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  adjustments  to  reflect  crop-rotation 
practices  and  the  Secretary  may  make  ad- 
justments to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  he 
determines  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining a  fair  and  equiUble  base.  Where 
practicable,  the  Secretary  may  allow  the 
consolidation  of  base  acreages  among  farms 
to  encourage  participation  ta  acreage  reduc- 
tion programs.";  and 

(D)  inserting  immediately  after  the 
twelfth  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  permit,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing.": 
and 
(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  ta  the  first  sentence,  striktag  out  "The 
Secretary  may"  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  ta  this  sub- 
paragraph for  the  1983,  1984,  and  1985  crops 
of  rice,  the  Secretary  may":  and 

(B)  addtag  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
tag: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
implement  a  land  diversion  payment  pro- 
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gram  for  the  1984  crop  of  riee  under  which 
the  Secretary  ahall  make  crop  retirement 
and  conaerration  payments  to  any  producer 
of  the  1984  crop  of  rice  wboae  (arm  acreage 
planted  to  rice  for  harvest  is  reduced  so  that 
it  does  not  exceed  the  rice  acreage  base  for 
the  farm  leas  an  amount  equivalent  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  rice  acreage  liaae  (or  such 
greater  percentage  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe)  ta  addition  to  the  reduction  re- 
quired tinder  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph,  and   the   producer  devotes  to  ap- 
proved conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  crop- 
land equivalent  to  the  reduction  from  the 
rice  acreage  base  required  under  this  sen- 
tence. Such  payments  shaU  be  made  ta  an 
amount  computed  by  multiplying  (i)  the  di- 
version payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop,  by  (iii)  the 
additional  acreage  diverted  under  the  pre- 
ceding  sentence.    The    diversion    payment 
rate  shaU  be  established  by  the  Secretary  at 
not  leaa  than  $3.00  per  himdredwelght.  The 
Secretary  shall,  upon  the  request  of  a  par- 
ticipating producer,  make  aU  or  any  part  of 
the  diversion  payment  available  to  produc- 
ers ta  commodities  rather  than  ta  cash:  Pro- 
vided, That,  if  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  of  rice  are  not  readily  available 
to  effect  full  payment  ta  ktad  to  a  producer 
participating  ta  the  program,  the  Secretary 
may  substitute,  fully  or  partially,  payment 
ta  cash  for  payment  ta  ktad.  If  payment  ta 
ktad  is  made  as  provided  ta  this  subpara- 
graph, such  payments  shall  be  made  ta  ap 
amount  computed  by  multiplying  (1)  80  per 
centum  (or  such  greater  percentage  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop  by  (ii)  the 
additional  acreage  diverted  under  this  sub- 
paragrv>h.  For  the  1985  crop  of  rice,  if  the 
Secretary  determtaes  that  an  acreage  reduc- 
tion program  will  be  required,  as  provided  ta 
subparagn4>h  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  not- 
withstanding the  foreign  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph,   the  Secretary  shall   imple- 
ment at  land  diversion  pajrment  program  for 
the  1985  crop  of  rice  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  crop  retirement  and  conser- 
vation payments  to  any  producer  of  the 
1985  crop  of  rice  whose  farm  acreage  plant- 
ed to  rice  for  harvest  is  reduced  so  that  it 
does  not  exceed  the  rice  acreage  base  for 
the  farm  less  that  per  centum  of  the  rice 
acreage  base  that  is  equal  to  50  per  centum 
(or  such  grester  percentage  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe)  of  the  overall  reduction  ta 
acreage  planted  to  rice  required  under  the 
acreage  reduction  program  ta  addition  to 
the  reduction  under  the  acreage  limitation 
program  for  the  crop  under  subparagrah 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  and  the  producer  de- 
votes to  approved  conservation  uses  an  acre- 
age of  cropland  equivalent  to  the  reduction 
from  the  rice  acreage  base  required  under 
this  sentence.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
ta  an  amount  computed  by  multiplying  (i) 
the  diversion  payment  rate,  by  (11)  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  for  the  crop,  by  (iii) 
the  additional  acreage  diverted  under  the 
preceding  sentence.  The  diversion  payment 
rate  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  at 
not  less  than  $3.00  per  hundredweight.  The 
Secretary  shall,  upon  the  request  of  a  par- 
ticipating producer,  make  all  or  any  part  of 
the  diversion  payment  available  to  produc- 
ers ta  commodities  rather  than  In  cash:  Pro- 
vided, That,  if  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  of  rice  are  not  readily  available 
to  effect  full  payment  ta  kind  to  a  producer 
participating  ta  the  program,  the  Secretary 
may  substitute,  fully  or  partiaUy.  payment 
ta  cash  for  payment  ta  Idnd.  If  payment  ta 
ktad  is  made  as  provided  ta  this  subpara- 
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DISASm  PATMXIITS 

^fective  on  enactment  through 
1985  crops,  section  101(iH3) 
Agri^tural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.8.C. 
isjamended  by— 

(A),  in  the  first  sen- 
out  "Except  as  provided  in 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  if"  and 
thereof  "If. 

(C)  inserting  "reduced 
'disaster  payments";  and 
subpfragraph  (D>— 

"reduced  yield"  immediately 
pajonents";  and 
(i),  striking  out  "either  from 
from  planting  rice  or  other 
crop  or". 
tItLE  V— SOYBEANS 
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SOTBEAII  LOAMS 


out  ":  Provided,"  and  all  that 
the  period  at  the  end  there- 
in lieu  thereof  a  period. 

PAYMENT-IN-KIND 
PRCX>RAM 


VI-^JPECIAL 


LAND  DIVERSION  1 


DKmnnoMS 


Sk.  601. 

(1)  the  tehn 
means  a  prt  gram 
ments  in  kiqd 
ers  who— 

(A)  divert 
of  an  agrici  Itural 
diversion  program 
1985  crops  i 

(B)  devote 
uses;  and 

(2)  the  teitn  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agri(  ulture. 

mini  UM  TALiTK  or  cokm  oornxs 


used  in  this  title— 
"payment-in-kind  program" 
under  which  special  pay- 
are  made  available  to  produc- 

farm  acreage  from  production 
commodity  under  a  land 
for  the   1983.   1984.  or 
such  commodity;  and 
such  acreage  to  conservation 


!  lotwlthstanding  any  other  pro- 

if  the  Secretary  establishes  a 

in-tdnd  program  for  a  commodity, 

shall  take  such  action  as  may 

including  the  making  of  cash 

ensure  that  the  total  value  of 

received  by  the  producer  of 

is  eqiuU.  per  unit  of  the  com- 

amount  not  less  than  90  per- 

basic  county  loan  rate  for  the 

lor.  if  there  is  no  such  rate,  a 

by  the  Secretary  to  be  com- 

baslc  county  loan  rate). 


KUfimnf  PATlfXHTS 


Sec.  603.  >fotwlthstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  la'  V.  If  the  Secretary  establishes  a 
payment-in'  kind  program  (or  a  commodity, 
payment  ui  der  such  program  shall  be  in  an 
amount  cod  puted  by  multiplying— 


(1)  80  percent  (or  such  greater  percentage 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  for  the  crop;  by 

(2)  the  additional  acreage  diverted  under 
such  program. 

TITLE  VII— ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 
Sec.  701.  SecUon  107C(bKl)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  V&.C.  1445b-2(b)(l)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "commodity  for 
such  crop,  the  Secretary—"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "commodity  for 
such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able, as  provided  in  this  section  (other  than 
subsection(a)).  advance  deficiency  payments 
for  such  crop  to  producers  who  agree  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  program.". 
TITLE  VIII— PAYMENT  LIMITATION 
Sic.  801.  Effective  for  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton  and  rice,  section  1101  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1308)  is  amended 
in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "(excluding 
land  diversion  payments)". 
TITLE  IX— EARLY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP 
PROGRAMS 

WHZAT 

Sec.  901.  Section  107B  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  n.S.C.  1445t»-l)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "August  15"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  suljsection  (c)(1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "June  15";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "August  15"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (eKlKA),  as 
amended  by  section  122(1)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  15". 

PEED  GRAIMS 

Sec.  902.  Section  lOSB  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlldng  out  "November  15"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  sulisection  (cKl)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  15";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "November  15"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (eKlKA),  as 
amended  by  section  124(1)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  15". 

DPtAMO  COTTOK 

Sec.  903.  Section  103(g)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444(g))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "November  1"  in  the 
fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  1";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "November  1"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (5)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  1". 

RICE 

Sec.  904.  Section  101(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "March  1"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "January  1"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "January  31  of  each 
calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  that 
calendar  year"  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (4KA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "November  31  of  each  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop 
is  harvested";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "January  31  of"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (5)(A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "November  31  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding". 

EPTECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  905.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  the  1984  and  1985  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice. 


TITLE  X-SPBCIAL  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

DEPlJIl'IlOlfS 

Sbc.  1001.  As  used  in  this  tiUe— 

(1)  the  term  "erosion-prone  land"  means 
land  classified  as  Classes  Ille.  IVe.  VI.  VII 
and  VIII  under  the  Land  Capability  Classifi- 
cation System  used  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  upon  which  cultivated  or  rota- 
tion crops  have  been  grown  in  three  out  of 
the  past  five  years. 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(3)  the  terms  "owner  or  operator"  means 
the  owner  or  operator  of  erosion-prone  land. 

SPECIAI.  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATIOII 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  may  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  program  with  owners 
and  operators  of  erosion-prone  land  to  assist 
such  owners  or  operators  to  make,  in  order- 
ly progression,  changes  in  their  cropping 
and  land  use  systems  needed  to  conserve, 
develop,  protect,  and  use  the  soil  and  water 
resources  of  their  farms,  ranches,  or  other 
lands  and  to  implement  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures  and  practices  needed 
under  such  changed  systems  and  uses.  In  as- 
sisting such  owners  and  operators,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove contracts  covering  other  than  erosion- 
prone  land  upon  a  demonstration  by  the  soil 
conservation  district  that  a  serious  soil  ero- 
sion problem  exists  on  such  land. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts of  not  more  than  ten  years  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section.  In  such 
contract,  the  owner  or  operator  shall  agree 
(1)  to  effectuate  a  plan  approved  by  a  soil 
conservation  district  for  the  farm,  ranch,  or 
other  land  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  outlined  therein  unle'is  any  re- 
quirement thereof  Is  waived  or  modified  by 
the  Secretary;  (2)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  fur- 
ther payments  under  the  contract  and 
refimd  to  the  United  States  all  payments, 
with  interest,  received  thereunder  upon  his 
violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  he  has  control  of  the  land  if  the 
Secretary,  after  considering  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  soil  conservation  district  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  determines  that  such  violation  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of 
the  contract,  or  to  make  refunds  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  if  he  determines  that 
the  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  does 
not  warrant  termination  of  the  contract;  (3) 
upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  interest  in 
the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  during  the 
contract  period  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  fur- 
ther payments  under  the  contract  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  paymente  re- 
ceived thereunder,  unless  the  transferee  of 
any  such  land  agrees  with  the  Secretary  to 
assume  all  obligations  under  the  contract; 
(4)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  in  the 
contract  by  the  Secretary  as  a  practice  that 
would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
contract;  and  (5)  to  such  additional  provi- 
sions as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desira- 
ble and  are  included  in  the  contract  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  program  or  to  fa- 
cilitate the  practical  administration  thereof. 

(c)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
owner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall  agree 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  to  share 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  land  use  conver- 
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sions  and  conservation  measures  and  prac- 
tices act  forth  in  the  contract  for  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  cost  sharing  is 
appropriate  and  in  the  public  interest.  The 
portion  of  such  cost  (including  labor  and 
maintenance  costs)  to  be  shared  shall  be 
that  part  that  the  Secretary  determines  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
installation  and  maintenance  of  the  conser- 
vation plantings  and  practices  for  a  normal- 
ly-expected life  of  such  a  planting  or  prac- 
Uce. 

(d)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
developed  by  the  Secretary.  In  developing 
such  formula,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  (1)  the  cosU  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  agreed-upon  conserva- 
tion measures,  plantings,  and  practices  for  a 
normal  life  span;  (2)  the  severity  of  the  ero- 
sion hazard  on  the  land  to  be  converted 
from  cropland  to  permanent  cover,  and  (3) 
the  willingness  of  the  owner  operator,  as 
evidenced  in  the  contract,  to  apply  the  con- 
servation measures,  specified  in  the  con- 
tract, early  in  the  life  of  the  contract  and 
maintain  them  for  their  normally-expected 
life. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  in  kind  commodities  in 
such  amounts  as  agreed  upon  and  specified 
in  the  contract.  However,  the  use  of  any 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation-held  com- 
modity in  making  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that  payments  In  kind  of  such  commodity 
will  not  displace  to  any  significant  degree 
the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodity.  If 
the  payment  is  made  with  in  kind  commod- 
ities, the  payments  shall  be  made  by  deliv- 
ery by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  the  commodity  involved  to  the  owner  or 
operator  ai  a  warehouse  or  other  similar  fa- 
cility located  in  the  county  in  which  the 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  is  located  or  such 
other  location  as  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  owner  or  operator,  by  the  transfer 
of  negotiable  warehouse  receipts,  or  by  such 
other  method  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate,  including  sale  of  the  com- 
modity in  commercial  markets,  to  enable 
the  owner  or  operator  efficiently  and  expe- 
ditiously to  receive  possession  of  the  com- 
modity. If  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  the  commodity  are  not  readily 
available  to  effect  full  payment  in  kind  to 
an  owner  or  operator  participating  in  this 
program,  the  Secretary  may  substitute  fully 
or  partially  payment  in  cash  for  payment  in 
kind. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  owner 
or  operator  the  option  to  elect  to  receive 
payments  under  this  section  on  a  schedule, 
as  outlined  in  the  contract,  that  provides  for 
a  close  correlation  ijetween  the  time  the 
costs  for  conservation  measures  and  prac- 
tices are  incurred  by  the  owner  or  operator 
and  the  time  the  Secretary  makes  the  pay- 
ment to  the  owner  or  operator.  Where  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  may  make  pay- 
ments in  advance  of  the  performance  of  the 
conservation  measures  and  practices. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecropjjers,  including  provision 
for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in 
payments  under  the  program. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  appro- 
priate regulations  for  preservation  of  crop- 
land, crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history 
applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  to  establish  vegetative 
cover  for  the  purpoise  of  any  Federal  pro- 


gram under  which  such  history  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  or 
for  participation  in  such  program. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  regulations  implement- 
ing this  title,  including  the  technical  defini- 
tion of  ercsion-prone  land. 

(j)  In  carrying  out  the  program  authorized 
by  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  use  the 
funds,  facilities,  and  authorities  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

ADDinOHAL  AUTHOKITT 

Sec.  1003.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
title  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  place 
of  other  authorities  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  carrying  out  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs. 

TITLE  XI— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
MARKET  EXPANSION 

Sec.  1101.  The  Agricultural  and  Food  Act 
of  1981  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1209  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"EXPANSION  OP  UNITED  STATES  ACRICITLTURAL 
EXPORTS  THROUGH  THE  USE  OP  COMMODITIES 
ACQUIRED  BT  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPO- 
RATION 

"Sec.  1209A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture may  formulate  and  carry  out  a 
program  under  which  commodities  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
tendered  at  no  cost  to  United  States  export- 
ers and  processors  for  export,  and  foreign 
purchasers,  to  encourage  development, 
maintenance,  and  expansion  of  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  program  provides  equal 
treatment  to  domestic  and  foreign  purchas- 
ers and  users  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  in  any  case  where  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  SUtes  of  a  manufac- 
tured product  made,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  a  commodity  made  available  for 
export  under  this  section  would  place  do- 
mestic users  of  the  commodity  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage; 

"(2)  ensure  that  any  use  of  Commodity 
C^redit  Corporation  stocks  for  the  purposes 
of  the  program  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  encour- 
age increased  use,  and  avoid  displacing 
usual  marketings,  of  United  SUtes  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  thereof: 
and 

"(3)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  resale  or  transshipment  to  other 
nations,  or  use  for  other  than  domestic  use 
in  the  nation  to  which  stoclis  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  shipped,  of 
the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration made  available  to  export  participants 
in  the  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
issue  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

•(e)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of.  any  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.". 


EXPANDED  AUTBORTTT  POR  THE  DONATION 
ABROAD  OP  COMMOOITT  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
STOCKS 

Sec.  1102.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr  "Such 
dairy  products  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities and  producU  thereof  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  also 
may  be  donated  through  foreign  govern- 
ments and  public  and  nonprofit  private  hu- 
manitarian organizations  for  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  SUtes. 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
pay.  with  respect  to  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts thereof  so  donated,  reprocessing,  pack- 
aging, transporting,  handling,  and  other 
charges,  including  the  cost  of  overseas  deliv- 
ery. To  ensure  that  any  such  donations  for 
use  outaide  the  United  SUtes  complement, 
and  are  coordinated  with,  other  United 
SUtes  foreign  assistance,  such  donations 
shall  be  coordinated  through  the  mecha- 
nism designated  by  the  President  to  coordi- 
nate assistance  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  level  of 
assistance  programmed  under  that  Act.  Ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  (Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  also  be  used  to  increase  the  level 
of  agricultural  exports  under  titles  I  and  IH 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  that  Act  and  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  level  of  assistance  programmed 
under  that  Act.". 

LIMITED  USE  OP  WHEAT  IN  THE  POOD  SBCURITT 
RESERVE  POR  THE  PURPOSES  OP  EXPORT  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Sec.  1103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  effective  only  during  the 
1983  and  1984  fiscal  years,  up  to  2.000.000 
metric  tons  of  wheat  available  under  section 
302(a)  of  the  Food  Security  Wheat  Reserve 
Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f-l(a))  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  the  development, 
maintenance,  and  expansion  of  markets  for 
wheat  as  provided  in  Section  1209A  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981:  Provided, 
That,  if  wheat  from  the  reserve  is  so  used, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  replenish 
the  reserve  with  a  quantity  of  wheat,  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  quantity  of  wheat 
used,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
302(b)  of  the  Food  Security  Wheat  Reserve 
Act  of  1980.  by  such  date  as  is  practicable, 
but  in  no  case  later  than  September  30. 
1984. 

(b)  Section  302(bK2)  of  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  17361- 
l(bK2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

TITLE  XII:  AGRKHJLTURAL  CREDIT 

LOAM  DEFERRALS  AND  MORATORIUM  ON 
PORECLOSURES 

Sec.  1201.  Section  331 A  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
use  1981a)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  before 
the  existing  text  thereof; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section"; and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  During  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
ending  September  30,  1983.  the  Secretary 
shall  permit,  at  the  request  of  the  borrower, 
the  deferral  of  principal  and  interest  on  any 
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outatandlnc  I  Mn  made,  insured,  or  held  by 
the  SeereUrj  for  tvna  ownership  purposes 
under  subtith  A  of  this  title,  farm  operating 
purposes  und  er  subtitle  B  of  this  title,  or 
economic  emergency  purposes  under  the 
Emergency  Arrlcultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978.  UMl  shall  forgo  foreclosure  of 
any  such  loai  l.  in  both  cases  on  a  showing 
by  the  borrouer  that  the  borrower  (1)  has 
followed  gool  management  practices,  (2) 
due  to  clrcun  stances  beyond  the  borrower's 
control,  is  te  nporarily  unable  to  continue 
maKing  payn  ent  on  such  principal  and  in- 
terest when  ilue,  and  (3)  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  rei  ayment  of  the  loan  after  the 
deferral  of  pi  Incipal  and  interest  and  forgo- 
ing of  fore<IOBure.  The  Secretary  shall 
waive  the  pa:  ment  of  interest  that  accrues 
during  the  d(  ferral  period  on  any  loan  de- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  pre  vision  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  borrowers  who  own  or 
operate  f amil  r-size  farms,  as  certified  by  the 
county  comm  ttee. 

"(c)  Upon  t  tie  expiration  of  any  period  of 
deferral  of  pi  lyment  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est and  foreg  >ing  of  foreclosure  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  [subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the 
borrower,  at  the  borrower's  request,  proce- 
dures wheret  y  the  loan  may  be  consolidat- 
ed, reachedul  lid.  or  reamortized  to  provide 
equitable  rec  tyment  terms  consistent  with 
the  borrower  s  farm  and  financial  situation, 
and  any  loar  so  consolidated,  rescheduled, 
or  reamortiz«  d  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
original  loan. 

"(d)  The  S^retary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations that  brovlde  (1)  for  notification  of 
all  farm  bonowers  under  this  Act  and  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978  0  f  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  all  othei  servicing  alternatives  offered 
by  the  Secretary,  (2)  clear  procedures  by 
which  borrov  ers  may  petition  the  Secretary 
for  relief  unt  er  such  provisions  and  alterna- 
tives, and  (3)  for  appeal  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agi  [culture  from  a  decision  that 
denies  relief  tmder  such  provisions  and  al- 
ternatives. 

"(e)  Any  fa  rm  loan  deferred,  consolidated, 
rescheduled,  or  reamortized  under  any  au- 
thority of  tie  Secretary  under  this  title 
other  than  i  nder  subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  sectionT  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisi  )n  of  this  title,  bear  Interest  on 
balance  of  (he  original  loan  and  for  the 
term  of  the  original  loan  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  original 
loan.". 

■CONOMl  C  ntEXGENCY  VOKS  PROGRAM 

Sic.  1202.  ( a)  Section  202  of  the  Emergen- 
cy AgricultiitU  Oedlt  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978  (7  U.S.  1  prec.  1961  note)  is  amended 
by  strllting  (lut  "The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may"  pid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall' 

(b)  Section  211  of  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credil  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7 
VS.C.  prec.  |961  note)  is  amended  by- 


(1)  strikini  out  "September  30,  1982"  and 
inserting  ln|  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1984";  and 

(2)  imme<iately  after  "$600,000,000",  in- 
serting a  coi  una  and  "except  that,  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  si  ch  $600,000,000  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  t  >tal  amount  of  money  borrowed 
under  contru^  of  guarantee  entered  into 
under  the  ai  ithorization  provided  in  the  Act 
of  Decembei  18,  1982  (Public  Law  97-370.  96 
8Ut.  1799)" 


TITLE  Xni:  PRODUCER  RESERVE  PRO- 
ORAM  FOR  WHEAT  AND  FEED 
ORAINS 

LOAN  RATES 

Sk.  1301.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
110(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1445e(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"not  be  less"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  least  5  percent  greater". 

IMMXDIATI  ENTRY  POR  THE  1»83  THROUGH 
1B85  CROPS 

Sec.  1302.  Section  110(e)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445e(e))  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  the  SecreUry  determines  that  a 
producer  reserve  program,  as  authorized  in 
this  section,  will  be  offered  for  the  1983, 
1984,  or  1985  crops  of  wheat  or  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  entry  of 
the  commodity  for  each  of  such  crops  under 
the  producer  reserve  program  no  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
each  of  such  crops.". 

SamiART  OP  THE  Emergency  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  op  1983 

TITLE  i:  WHEAT 

1.  Establishes  the  minimum  loan  rate  for 
the  1984  and  1985  crops  at  not  less  than 
$4.22  per  bushel. 

2.  Establishes  the  target  price  for  1984  at 
$4.60  per  bushel  and  for  1985  at  $4.75  per 
bushel. 

3.  (a)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  minimum  30  percent 
acreage  reduction,  for  1984.  consisting  of  a 
15  percent  acreage  limitation  program  and  a 
IS  percent  paid  land  diversion  program. 
Payment  rate  will  be  set  at  no  less  than 
$3.25  per  bushel,  or  at  the  option  of  the  pro- 
ducer, payment  in  kind  at  no  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  farm  program  yield. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  total 
supply  during  the  1985  marketing  year  will 
exceed  125  percent  of  estimated  domestic 
and  export  use  during  the  marketing  year, 
the  Secretary  will  be  required  to  offer  an 
acreage  reduction  program  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  bring  total  supply  to  a  level  that 
does  not  exceed  125  percent  of  domestic  and 
export  use.  The  acreage  reduction  program 
must  lie  a  combination  of  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program  and  a  paid  land  diversion  pro- 
gram. The  percentage  of  paid  diversion 
must  be  no  less  than  50  percent  of  the  over- 
all reduction.  Payments  shall  be  the  same  as 
for  1984. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  acreage  base  for  the 
1984  and  1985  crops  shall  be  the  average  of 
two  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  pro- 
ducer would  have  the  option  of  determining 
which  of  the  two  years  he  wanted  to  use  as 
his  base.  The  Secretary  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  consolidate  bases  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Acreage  that  is  reduced  as  part  of  an 
acreage  reduction  program  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  wheat  acreage  base. 

(d)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  permit  hay 
and  grazing  on  the  reduced  acreage,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

(e)  Provides  that  adjustments  be  made  in 
the  payments  for  those  producers  who  prac- 
tice double  cropping  and  where  participa- 
tion in  the  1984  or  1985  program  for  wheat, 
reduces  the  acreage  that  may  be  planted  to 
another  commodity. 

4.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  disas- 
ter assistance  for  prevented  plantings. 


TITLE  U:  PKD  GRAnS 

1.  Establishes  the  minimum  loan  rate  for 
the  1984  and  1985  crops  at  not  leas  than 
$2.84  per  bushel. 

2.  EsUbllshes  the  target  price  for  1984  at 
$3.08  per  bushel  and  for  1985  at  $3.23  per 
bushel. 

3.  (a)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  a 
minimum  20  percent  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram, for  1984,  consisting  of  a  10  percent 
acreage  limitation  program  and  a  15  percent 
paid  land  diversion  program.  Payment  rate 
wiU  be  set  at  no  less  than  $2.00  per  bushel, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  producer,  payment  in 
kind  at  no  less  than  80  percent  of  the  farm 
program  yield. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  total 
supply  during  the  1985  marketing  year  will 
exceed  125  percent  of  estimated  domestic 
and  export  use  during  the  marketing  year, 
the  Secretary  will  be  required  to  offer  an 
acreage  reduction  program  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  bring  total  supply  to  a  level  that 
does  not  exceed  125  percent  of  domestic  and 
export  use.  The  acreage  reduction  program 
must  be  a  combination  of  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program  and  a  paid  land  diversion  pro- 
gram. The  percentage  of  paid  diversion 
must  be  no  less  than  50  percent  of  the  over- 
all reduction.  Payments  shall  be  the  same  as 
for  1984. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  acreage  base  for  1984 
and  1985  crops  shall  be  the  average  of  two 
of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  producer 
would  have  the  option  of  determining  which 
of  the  two  years  he  wanted  to  use  as  his 
base.  The  Secretary  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  consolidate  bases  for  the  purposes  of 
encouraging  participation  in  the  program. 
Acreage  that  is  reduced  as  part  of  an  acre- 
age reduction  program  shall  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  feed  grain  acreage  base. 

(d)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  permit  hay 
and  grazing  on  the  reduced  acreage,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

(e)  Provides  that  adjustments  be  made  in 
the  payments  for  those  producers  who  prac- 
tice double  cropping  and  where  participa- 
tion in  the  1984  or  1985  program  for  feed 
grains,  reduces  the  acreage  that  may  be 
planted  to  another  commodity. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  an  acreage  reduc- 
tion program,  the  term  "feed  grains"  shall 
Include:  com,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  and 
oats. 

4.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  disas- 
ter assistance  for  prevented  plantings. 

TITLE  III:  UPLAND  COTTON 

1.  Establishes  the  minimum  loan  rate  for 
1984  and  1985  at  not  less  than  70  cents  per 
pound. 

2.  EsUblishes  the  target  price  for  1984  at 
83  cents  per  pound  and  for  1985  at  88  cents 
per  pound. 

3.  (a)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  minimum  20  percent 
acreage  reduction,  for  1984,  consisting  of  a 
10  percent  acreage  limitation  program  and  a 
10  percent  paid  land  diversion  program. 
Payment  rate  will  be  set  at  no  less  than  30 
cents  per  pound,  or  at  the  option  of  the  pro- 
ducer, payment  in  kind  at  no  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  farm  program  yield. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  total 
supply  during  the  1985  marketing  year  will 
exceed  125  percent  of  estimated  domestic 
and  export  use  during  the  marketing  year, 
the  Secretary  will  be  required  to  offer  an 
acreage  reduction  program  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  bring  total  supply  to  a  level  that 
does  not  exceed  125  percent  of  domestic  and 
export  use.  The  acreage  reduction  program 


must  be  a  combination  of  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program  and  a  paid  land  diversion  pro- 
gram. The  percentage  of  paid  diversion 
must  be  no  less  than  50  percent  of  the  over- 
all reduction.  Payments  shall  be  the  same  as 
for  1984. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  acreage  base  for  the 
1984  and  1985  crops  shall  be  the  average  of 
two  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  pro- 
ducer would  have  the  option  of  determining 
which  of  the  two  years  he  wanted  to  use  as 
his  base.  The  Secretary  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  consolidate  bases  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Acreage  that  is  reduced  as  part  of  an 
acreage  reduction  program  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  upland  cotton  acreage 
base. 

(d)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  permit  hay 
and  grazing  on  the  reduced  acreage,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

(e)  Provides  that  adjustments  be  made  in 
the  payments  for  those  producers  who  prac- 
tice double  cropping  and  where  participa- 
tion In  the  1984  or  1985  program  for  upland 
cotton,  reduces  the  acreage  that  may  be 
planted  to  another  commodity. 

4.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  disas- 
ter assistance  for  prevented  plantings. 

TITLE  IV:  RICE 

1.  Establishes  the  minimum  loan  rate  for 
1984  and  1985  at  not  less  than  $8.60  per 
hundredweight. 

2.  Establishes  the  target  price  for  1984  at 
$11.94  per  hundredweight  and  for  1985  at 
$12.43  per  hundredweight. 

3.  (a)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  minimum  20  percent 
acreage  reduction,  for  1984,  consisting  of  a 
10  percent  acreage  limitation  program  and  a 
10  percent  paid  land  diversion  program. 
Payment  rate  will  be  set  at  no  less  than 
$3.00  per  hundredweight  or.  at  the  option  of 
the  producer,  payment  in  Idnd  at  no  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  farm  yield. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  total 
supply  during  the  1985  marketing  year  will 
exceed  125  percent  of  estimated  domestic 
and  exiiort  use  during  the  marketing  year, 
the  SecreUry  will  be  required  to  offer  an 
acreage  reduction  program  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  bring  total  supply  to  a  level  that 
does  not  exceed  125  percent  of  domestic  and 
export  use.  The  acreage  reduction  program 
must  be  a  combination  of  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program  a  paid  land  diversion  program. 
The  percentage  of  paid  land  diversion  must 
be  no  less  than  50  percent  of  the  overall  re- 
duction. Payments  shall  be  the  same  as  for 
1984. 

(c)  Provides  that  the  acreage  base  for  the 
1984  and  1985  crops  shall  be  the  average  of 
two  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  pro- 
ducer would  have  the  option  of  determining 
which  of  the  two  years  he  wanted  to  use  as 
his  base.  The  Secretary  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  consolidate  bases  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  participation  in  the  pr<^ 
gram.  Acreage  that  is  reduced  as  part  of  an 
acreage  reduction  program  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  rice  acreage  base. 

(d)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  permit  hay 
and  grazing  on  the  reduced  acreage,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

(e)  Provides  that  adjustments  be  made  in 
the  payments  for  those  producers  who  prac- 
tice double  cropping  and  where  participa- 
tion in  the  1984  or  1985  program  for  rice  re- 
duces the  acreage  that  may  be  planted  to 
another  commodity. 

(4)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  dis- 
aster assistance  for  prevented  plantings. 


TITLE  v:  SOYBEANS 

Establishes  the  minimum  loan  rate  for  the 
1984  and  1985  crops  at  not  less  than  $5.40 
per  bushel. 

TITLE  Vi:  SPECIAL  PAYMENT-IH-KINl)  LAND 
DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

1.  Provides  that  the  Secretary  must 
ensure  that  the  minimum  value  for  pay- 
ment In  kind  commodities  is  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  basic  county  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity  if  the  Secretary  uses  such  com- 
modities in  a  land  diversion  program. 

2.  Provides  that  payment  in  kind  commod- 
ities used  as  payment  for  land  diversion  pro- 
grams must  be  based  upon  no  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  farm  program  yield. 

TITLE  VIi:  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  a  portion  of  the  projected  deficiency 
payments  in  advance  to  farmers  who  agree 
to  participate  In  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams. 

TITLE  VIIi:  PAYMENT  UMITATION 

Excludes  diversion  payments  from  the 
payment  limitation  of  $50,000  for  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton  and  rice. 

TITLE  IX:  EARLY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  PROGRAMS 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
annoimce  the  national  program  acreages 
and  acreage  reduction  programs  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  no  later 
than  the  following  dates:  for  wheat— June 
15;  for  feed  grains— September  15:  for 
upland  cotton— September  1;  and  for  rice- 
November  I. 

TITLE  X:  SPECIAL  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Provides  the  authority  for  a  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  that  would  provide  in- 
centives for  farmers  and  ranchers  to  convert 
erosion-prone  land  from  cultivated  crops  to 
permanent  cover.  Under  the  program,  the 
Secretary  would  l>e  required  to  share  the 
cost  of  Implementing  the  conservation 
measures  and  practices  needed  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  portion  of  the  costs  to  be  shared 
will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
agreed  to  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
land.  Payments  could  be  made  In  either 
cash  or  in  kind  commodities,  provided  that 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  use  of 
such  commodities  will  not  significantly  dis- 
place normal  marketings  of  such  commod- 
ities. Requires  the  Secretary  to  give  the 
owner  or  operator  the  option  to  elect  to  re- 
ceive payments  on  a  schedule,  outlined  In 
the  contract  and  further  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  payments  In  advance  of  the 
performance  of  the  conservation  measures 
and  practices.  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  preserve  the  crop- 
land, crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history  of 
the  land.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  regulations  to 
implement  the  program,  including  the  tech- 
nical definition  of  erosion-prone  land. 

TITLE  Xi:  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  MARKET 
EXPANSION 

1.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  an 
export  expansion  program  under  which 
CCC  commodities  may  be  tendered  at  no 
cost  to  U.S.  exporters  and  processors  for 
export,  and  foreign  market  development  for 
U.S.  commodities  and  products. 

2.  Expands  current  authority  In  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (to 
donate  stocks  of  dairy  products  to  needy 
persons   In   foreign   countries)   to   include 


other  agricultural  commcxlities  and  prod- 
ucts thereof  acquired  by  CCC.  and  author- 
izes the  use  of  CXC  commodities  under 
titles  I  and  III  of  PJi.  480,  in  addition  to 
programmed  levels. 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  borrow  up 
to  2  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  from  the 
Food  Security  Wheat  Reserve  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  markets,  provided  that 
the  Reserve  is  replenished  by  September  30. 
1984. 

TITLE  XIi:  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

1.  (a)  Provides  for  deferrals  and  foregoing 
of  foreclosure  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration borrowers  who  (1)  have  followed 
good  management  practices,  (2)  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  are  tempo- 
rarily unable  to  continue  making  payment 
on  such  principal  and  Interest  when  due, 
and  (3)  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  after  the  deferral  period. 

(b)  Provides  for  rescheduling,  consolidat- 
ing, or  reamortizing  loans  at  the  original  or 
current  interest  rate,  whichever  is  lower. 

(c)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  notify  all 
borrowers  of  their  options. 

2.  Extends  the  Economic  Emergency  loan 
program  and  requires  that  the  Secretary 
make  it  available  to  borrowers. 

TITLE  XIIi:  PRODUCER  RESERVE  PRCXIRAM  POR 
WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

1.  Requires  that  the  reserve  loan  be  5  per- 
cent greater  than  the  basic  loan  rate  for  the 
commodity. 

2.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  allow  for  the 
entry  of  a  commodity  under  the  reserve  pro- 
gram no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  commodity,  if  a  re- 
serve program  is  in  effect  for  any  of  the 
1983  through  1985  crops. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  provicle  for  perspec- 
tive pasTnent  rates  under  medi<»re  for 
inpatient  hospital  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

MEDICARE  PROSPECTIVE  PAYMENT  RATES  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  intro- 
duce today  by  request,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  legislation  to  reform 
the  way  in  which  medicare  reimburses 
hospitals. 

This  legislation,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  is  the  result  of  congressional 
action  last  year  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  a  medicare  prospec- 
tive payment  proposal  for  hospitals, 
skilled  nursing  facilities,  and  to  the 
extent  feasible,  other  providers.  The 
Secretary  complied  with  this  request 
in  part,  and  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
a  report  describing  an  approach  for  re- 
forming the  hospital  reimbursement 
system  imder  medicare.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  result  of  that  report. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  loolcing 
forward  to  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. Clearly,  cost-based  reimburse- 
ment is  a  system  whose  time  has  come 
and  gone.  We  need  to  move  tow«u*d  a 
system  where  Institutions  have  some 
incentives  to  become  efficient  while 
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still  provldln  [  quality  care.  Prospec- 
tive payment  lolds  out  that  promise. 

There  are  clearly  differences  be- 
tween institi  tions,  legitimate  differ- 
ences that  nust  be  accounted  for  in 
any  payment  system.  But  that  does 
not  necessari  y  argue  for  maintaining 
the  status  qi  o.  It  argues  for  seeking 
out  ways  to  i  lentif y  those  differences 
and  adjust  fc  r  them.  The  subcommit- 
tee on  health  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  Just  o  tmpleted  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  a  Iministration's  report.  It 
was  evident  t  uvughout  these  hearings 
that  the  Ian  e  majority  of  witnesses 
was  very  sup  lortive  of  the  concept  of 
prospective  cayment.  They  did.  how- 
ever, have  a  ]  lumber  of  suggestions  as 
to  how  we  mi  [ht  improve  upon  the  ad- 
ministration'! proposal. 

We  are  suUmitting  the  administra- 
tion's proposi  1  today  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity f>r  discussion.  Clearly, 
changes  are  possible  and  are  in  fact 
appropriate.  1  >ut  we  must  begin  to  sort 
these  dif ferei  tees  out  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Despite  pngram  reductions  in  1981 
and  1982.  midicare  outlays  are  pro- 
jected to  gro'  1  rapidly  in  future  years. 
These  outlays,  which  are  expected  to 
increase  at  v\  average  of  14  percent 
per  year,  ar(i  a  serious  problem  not 
only  for  the  budget  as  a  whole,  but 
also  for  the  wlvency  of  the  medicare 
health  insure  nee  tnist  fund. 

The  Senat»r  from  Kansas  believes 
we  have  an  o  lUgation  to  protect  medi- 
care. This  includes  reducing  its  ex- 
traordinary r  ite  of  increase  in  expend- 
itures. Moviig  forward  on  a  prospec- 
tive payment  system  for  hospitals  is  a 
step  in  the  ri  rlit  direction. 

Mr.  Presidi  nt.  I  asl(  unanimous  con- 
sent that  th^  full  text  and  a  simunary 
of  this  bill  bd  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beirg  no  objection,  the  bill 
and    summay    were    ordered    to    l)e 
printed  in  th  ;  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  576 

Be  it  enaclet '  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativti  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Coi  igress  assembled, 

SHORT  TIT  L£  AND  REFERENCES  HI  ACT 

SscnoH  1.  ( I)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medlcarq  Prospective  Payment  Rates 
Act' 

(b)  The  amendments  in  this  Act  apply  to 
the  Social  Seci  irity  Act. 

mDICARK  PAT1  [ENTS  FOR  IMPATIKHT  HOSPITAL 
SERVICES  ON  T]  [E  BASIS  OP  PROSPECTIVE  RATES 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Se  :tion  1814(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  mftter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
and  1886".  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  to 
read  as  f ollowi : 

(1)  with  refpect  to  operating  costs  of  in- 
patient hospitkl  services  of  other  than  psy 
long' term,  or  children's  hospitals 
(and  such  coils  ot  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices of  psychl  ktric.  long-term,  or  children's 
such  other  costs  of  inpatient 
b09ital  aervl(  es  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe from  til  ae  to  time  by  regulation),  the 
amount  deter  nined  prospectively  as  provid 
ed  by  section  1886.  except  as  provided  in 


paragraph  (3)  or  under  an  exception  grant- 
ed under  section  1886(d): 

"(2)  with  respect  to  other  cosU  of  Inpa- 
tient hospital  services  and  with  respect  to 
other  services,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  or  in  section  1888— 

"(A)  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  reasonable  cost  of 
the  services,  as  determined  under  section 
1861(v)  and  as  further  limited  by  section 
1881(b)(2KB).  and  (ii)  the  customary 
charges  with  respect  to  the  services,  or 

"(B)  If  the  services  are  furnished  by  a 
public  provider  of  services  free  of  charge  or 
at  nominal  charges  to  the  public,  the 
amount  determined  on  the  basis  of  those 
items  (specli.cd  in  regulations)  included  in 
the  determination  of  such  reasonable  cost 
as  the  Secretary  finds  will  provide  fair  com- 
pensation to  the  provider  for  the  services: 
or". 

(b)  The  matter  in  section  186«(aX2KBKli) 
(42  U.S.C.  13»5cc(aK2KBKil))  preceding  sub- 
clause (I)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  with 
respect  to  costs  subject  to  section 
1814(bHl)"  after  "except  with  respect  to 
emergency  services". 

(cKl)  Section  1886(dK2KA)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (A)(ll)  and  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  subsection  (bX2).". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1886  is  as- 
signed the  heading  'Elimination  of  Lesser- 
of-Cost-or-Charges  Provision",  is  redesignat- 
ed as  subsection  (J),  and  is  transferred  to 
the  end  of  section  1814. 

PROSPECTIVE  DETERMINATION  OP  MXDICAHE 
PATMENT  RATES  POR  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL 
SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1886  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"PROSPECTIVE  DETERIUNATION  OP  PAYMENT 
RATES  POR  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

"Sec.  1886.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine a  payment  amount  for  each  inpa- 
tient hospital  discharge  in  fiscal  year  1984 
involving  inpatient  hospital  services  for 
which  payment  may  l)€  made  under  part  A 
of  this  title.  That  amount  shall  be  equal  to  a 
national  standard  rate  per  discharge  for  the 
diagnosis  related  group  to  which  that  dis- 
charge belongs  (the  product  of  an  appropri- 
ate standard  cost  level  per  discharge  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  all  discharges  in- 
volving inpatient  hospital  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  part  A  of  this 
title  and  an  appropriate  weighting  factor  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  for  that  diagno- 
sis related  group),  adjusted  for  regional  dif- 
ferences In  hospital  wage  levels,  and  updat- 
ed to  fiscal  year  1983  by  the  estimated  rate 
of  change  of  hospital  costs  industry-wide, 
and  from  fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year  1984 
by  the  percentage  increase  defined  in  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
'percentage  increase'  shall  be  equal  to  the 
percentage,  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  by 
which  the  cost  of  the  mix  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices (including  personnel  costs  but  excluding 
non-operating  costs)  comprising  routine,  an- 
cillary, and  special  care  unit  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services,  based  on  an  index  of  appropri- 
ately weighted  indicators  of  changes  in 
wages  and  prices  which  are  representative 
of  the  mix  of  such  goods  and  services,  for 
fiscal  year  1984  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  mix 
of  such  goods  and  services  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
make  changes  (including  the  establishment 
of  new  groups)  in  the  diagnosis  related 
groups  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  hospital 
discharges  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  In  each 


succeeding  fiscal  year,  adjust  (unUonnly.  or 
Individually  for  specified  diagnosis  related 
groups)  the  payment  amounts  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  so  as  to  provide  com- 
pensation that  the  Secretary  in  his  Judg- 
ment deems  adequate  for  efficiently  and 
economically  operated  hospitals,  talcing  into 
account  such  factors  as  changes  in  the  cost 
per  unit  of  goods  and  services,  changes  in 
productivity,  and  technological  and  scientif- 
ic advances. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to 
time,  adjust  the  payment  amounts  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  to  take  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  changes  made  in  the 
diagnosis  related  groups,  changes  in  the  por- 
tion of  costs  attributable  to  wages,  changes 
in  the  kinds  of  costs  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  (pursuant  to  regula- 
tions as  provided  in  section  1814(bKl)),  or 
regional  differences  (or  changes  in  those 
differences)  In  the  cost  per  unit  of  goods  or 
services  other  than  wages.  The  Secretary 
may  also,  from  time  to  time,  establish  pay- 
ment amounts  for  new  diagnosis  related 
groups  at  levels  comparable  to  amounts  es- 
tablished for  previous  diagnosis  related 
groups  involving  comparable  use  of  hospital 
resources. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  provide  (on  a 
general,  class,  or  individual  basis)  for  excep- 
tions and  adjustments  to  the  payment 
amounts  esUbllshed  under  the  previous 
subsections  to  take  into  account  the  special 
needs  of  sole  community  hospitals. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  addi- 
tional payment  amounts  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  for  any  discharge  whose 
length  of  sUy  exceeds  by  thirty  or  more 
days  the  mean  length  of  stay  of  the  dis- 
charges in  the  diagnosis  related  group  to 
which  that  discharge  t>elong8. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  payment 
amounts  established  under  subsection  (c)(1) 
no  later  than  the  September  1  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
the  amounts  are  to  apply. 

"(f)  Payment  amounts,  exceptions,  adjust- 
ments, and  rules  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  claims 
related  thereto  (Including  claims  related  to 
administrative  procedures  used  or  actions 
authorized  but  not  taken)  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  or  consideration  by  any  court 
under  any  form  of  Judicial  process  or  proce- 
dure.". 

(b)  Title  XVII  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"TARGET  INPATIENT  HOSPITAL  AMOUNTS  POR 
CERTAIN  HOSPITALS 

"Sec.  1888.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1813,  if  the  operating  costs  per  dis- 
charge of  inpatient  hospital  services  for  a 
cost  reporting  period  of  a  hospital  that  does 
not  receive  payments  imder  section 
1814(bKl)— 

"(1)  are  less  than  or  equal  to  the  target 
amount  (as  defined  in  subsection  (c))  for 
that  hospital  for  that  period,  the  amount  of 
the  payment  with  respect  to  such  operating 
costs  payable  under  part  A  on  per  discharge 
basis  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
operating  costs,  plus— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  target  amount  exceeds  the  amount  of 
such  operating  costs,  or 

"(B)  5  percent  of  the  target  amount, 
whichever  is  less,  or 

"(2)  are  greater  than  that  target  amount, 
the  amount  of  the  payment  with  respect  to 
such  operating  costs  payable  under  part  A 
on  a  per  discharge  basis  shall  be  equal  to 
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(A)  the  target  amount,  plus  (B)  In  the 
of  cost  reporting  periods  beginning  before 
October  1,  1984.  35  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  amount  of  such  operating 
costs  exceeds  the  target  amoimt. 

"(bXl)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'target  amount'  means,  with  respect  to 
a  hospital  for  a  particular  12  month  cost  re- 
porting period— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  first  such  reporting 
period  for  which  this  subsection  is  In  effect, 
the  target  amount  under  section  1886(bK3) 
(as  in  effect  before  enactmoit  of  the  Medi- 
care Prospective  Payment  Rates  Act)  for 
the  preceding  12  month  cost  reporting 
period,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  later  reporting 
period,  the  target  amount  for  the  preceding 
12  month  cost  reporting  period, 
increased  by  the  applicable  percentage  in- 
crease under  paragraph  (2)  for  that  particu- 
lar cost  reporting  period. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
'applicable  percentage  Increase'  for  any  12 
month  cost  reporting  period  shall  be  equal 
(A)  the  percentage,  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, by  which  the  cost  of  the  mix  of  goods 
and  services  (Including  personnel  costs  but 
excluding  non-operating  costs)  comprising 
routine,  ancillary,  and  special  care  unit  in- 
patient hospital  services,  based  on  an  Index 
of  appropriately  weighted  Indicators  of 
changes  In  wages  and  prices  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  mix  of  such  goods  and 
services,  for  that  cost  reporting  period  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  the  mix  of  such  goods  and 
services  for  the  preceding  12  month  cost  re- 
porting period,  plus  (B)  In  the  case  of  cost 
reporting  periods  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30. 1984. 1  percent.". 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  ex- 
emption from,  or  an  exception  and  adjust- 
ment to.  the  method  under  this  subsectic-a 
for  determining  the  amoimt  of  payment  to  a 
hospital  where  events  l)eyond  the  hospital's 
control  or  extraordinary  circumstances.  In- 
cluding changes  in  the  case  mix  of  the  hos- 
pital, create  a  distortion  In  the  Increase  in 
costs  for  a  cost  reporting  period  (including 
any  distortion  in  the  costs  for  the  base 
period  against  which  the  Increase  is  meas- 
ured). The  Secretary  may  provide  for  such 
other  exemptions  from,  and  except'ons  and 
adjustments  to,  the  method  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate,  including  those 
which  he  deems  necessary  to  take  Into  ac- 
count a  decrease  in  the  inpatient  hospital 
services  that  a  hospital  provides  and  that 
are  customarily  provided  directly  by  similar 
hospitals  which  results  in  a  significant  dis- 
tortion in  the  operating  costs  of  Inpatient 
hospital  services. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  hospital  having 
any  cost  reporting  period  of  other  than  a  12 
month  period,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  12  month  period  which  shall  be 
used  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(eKl)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  lor  an 
adjustment  tmder  this  subsection  in  the 
amount  of  payment  otherwise  provided  a 
hospital  under  this  section  in  the  case  of  a 
hospital  which,  as  of  August  IS,  1982.  was 
subject  to  the  taxes  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'PICA  taxes')  im- 
posed by  section  3111  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  which  Is  not  subject 
to  such  taxes  lor  part  or  all  of  a  cost  report- 
ing period. 

"(2)  In  making  such  an  adjustment  for  a 
cost  reporting  period  the  Secretary  shaU  es- 
timate the  amount  of  the  operating  costs  of 
Inpatient  hospital  services  that  would  have 
resulted  if  the  hospital  was  subject  to  the 
FICA  taxes  during  that  period.  In  making 


that  estimate  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  FICA  taxes  that  would  have 
been  paid  (but  not  below  sero)  by  the 
amount  of  coeU  which  the  hospital  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
were  Incurred  In  the  period  for  pensions, 
health,  and  other  fringe  benefits  for  em- 
ployees (and  former  employees  and  family 
members)  comparable  to,  and  instead  of,  the 
benefits  provided  imder  title  II  and  this 
UUe. 

"(3)  If  a  hospital's  operating  costs  of  inpar 
tlent  hospital  services  estimated  under  para- 
graph (2)  is  greater  than  the  hospital's  oper- 
ating costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services  de- 
termined without  regard  to  this  subsection 
for  a  cost  reporting  period,  then  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reduce  the  amoimt  otherwise  paid 
the  hospital  (respecting  operating  costs  of 
Inpatient  hospital  services)  under  this  title 
for  the  period  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  paid  the  hos- 
pital (If  the  amount  of  the  operating  costs 
of  Inpatient  hospital  services  estimated 
under  paragraph  (2)  were  treated  as  the 
amoiuit  of  the  operating  costs  of  inpatient 
hospital  services)  exceeds  the  tunount  that 
would  have  been  paid  the  hospital  If  this 
subsection  did  not  apply:  except  that,  in 
making  such  a  determination  for  a  cost  re- 
porting period  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984,  clause  (B)  of  subsection  (aX2) 
shall  continue  to  apply.". 

PAYMENTS  BY  SECRETARY  TO  HOSPITALS  ON 
BEHALP  OP  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND  COMPETITIVE  MEDICAL  PLANS 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  1876(g)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  A  risk-sharing  contract  under  this 
subsection  may,  at  the  option  of  an  eligible 
organization,  provide  that  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  will  reimburse  hospitals  either  for 
the  reasonable  cost  (as  determined  under 
section  18619(v))  or  for  payment  amounte 
determined  in  accordance  with  section  1886, 
as  applicable,  of  inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  to  individuals  enrolled  with  such 
organization  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  and 

"(B)  will  deduct  the  amoimt  of  such  reim- 
bursement from  payment  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  made  to  such  organization.". 

EFPICT  or  AMENDMENTS  ON  AnTHORITY  POR 
EXPERIMENTS  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sxc.  5.  The  amendments  enacted  by  this 
Act  shaU  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
develop,  carry  out,  or  continue  experiments 
and  demonstration  projects. 

CONPORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  matter  in  section  1814(g) 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(or  would  be  If  subsection  (bXl)  did 
not  apply)"  after  "1861(vKl)(D)". 

(b)  Section  1814(hX2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  reasonable  costs  for  such  serv- 
ices" and  Inserting  "the  amount  that  would 
be  payable  for  such  services  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)". 

(c)  The  matter  In  section  1835(e)  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(or  would  be  If  section  1814(bXl)  did  not 
apply)"  after  "1861(vXlXD)". 

(d)  The  matter  In  section  1861(vXlXGXl) 
following  subclause  (III)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  the  basis  of  the  reasonable 
cost  of  Inpatient  hospital  services"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  1814(b)". 

(e)  Section  1861(vK2KA)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  amount  equal  to  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of"  and  inserting  instead  "the 
amount  that  would  be  taken  Into  account 
with  respect  to". 


(f)  SecUon  1816(vX2XB)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  equivalent  of  the  reasona- 
ble cost  of. 

(g)  SecUon  1861(vX3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  reasonable  cost  of  such  bed  and 
board  furnished  in  semi-private  aocommoda' 
tions  (determined  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1))"  and  inserting  Instead  "the  amoimt  oth- 
erwise payable  under  this  title  for  such  bed 
and  board  furnished  in  semi-private  accom- 
mcxlations". 

(h)  Section  1861(vX7XB)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  further  limitations  on  reasonable 
cost  for  operating  costs  of  inpatient  hospital 
services,  see  section  1888.". 

(1)  Section  1861  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (m)  the  followlnr 

"(n)  The  term  'operating  coats'  with  re- 
spect to  inpatient  hospital  services  means 
routine  operating  costs,  ancillary  service  op- 
erating costs,  and  special  care  unit  operat- 
ing costs.". 

(J)  Section  1861  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (aa)  the  followlnr- 

"(bb)  The  term  'long-term  hospital'  means 
a  hospital  whose  average  Inpatient  length  of 
sUy  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  is 
greater  than  25  days,  and  any  other  hospital 
wltn  appropriate  characteristics  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.". 

(k)  Section  1861  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(ee)  The  term  'children's  hospital'  means 
a  hospital  whose  Inpatients  are  predomi- 
nantly individuals  under  18  years  of  age. 

"(ff)  The  term  sole  community  hospital' 
means  a  hospital  that,  by  reason  of  factors 
such  as  isolated  location  or  absence  of  other 
hospitals  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary), 
is  the  sole  source  of  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices ressonably  available  to  individuals  In  a 
geographical  area  who  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  part  A.". 

(1)     The     first     sentence     of     section 

1881(bX2XA)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"section    1861(v)"    and    Inserting    Instead 

"paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1814(b)". 

(m)  Section  1883(e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "payment"  and  Insert- 
ing Instead  "reasonable  costs",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "title  XVIII  reimburse- 
ment" and  inserting  instead  "reasonable 
costs  under  this  title". 

(n)  Section  1887(aXlXB)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  a  reasonable  cost  basis"  and 
inserting  Instead  "as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  1814(b)". 

EPPBCTIVE  date 

Sec.  7.  (aXl)  The  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  apply  to  items  and  services  fur- 
nished by  or  under  arrangements  with  a 
hospital  after  its  last  cost  reporting  period 
that  has  begun  before  October  1983. 

(2)  A  change  in  a  hospital's  cost  reporting 
period  that  has  been  made  after  November 
1982  shaU  be  recognized  for  purposes  of  this 
section  only  If  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  finds  good  cause  for  that 
change. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  appropri- 
ate reduction  in  the  payment  amount  under 
section  1814(bXl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  2(aX2)  of  this  Act) 
for  any  discharge.  11  the  admission  has  oc- 
curred before  a  hospital's  first  cost  report- 
ing period  that  has  begun  after  September 
1983,  to  take  into  account  amounts  payable 
under  title  XVIII  of  that  Act  (as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act) 
for  items  and  services  furnished  before  that 
period. 
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The  Secretary  would  annually  adjust  the 
payment  amounts  determined  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  provide  compensation  that  the  Sec- 
retary In  his  Judgment  deemed  adequate  for 
efficiently  and  economically  operated  hospi- 
tals, taking  into  accoimt  such  factors  as 
changes  in  the  cost  per  unit  of  goods  and 
services,  changes  In  productivity,  and  tech- 
nological and  scientific  advances.  He  could 
tOso.  from  time  to  time,  adjust  the  payment 
amounts  to  take  Into  account  such  factors 
as  changes  he  had  made  in  the  DR(3s, 
changes  in  the  portion  of  costs  attributable 
to  wages,  changes  in  the  kinds  of  costs  for 
which  prospective  payments  were  to  be 
made  (as  he  may  have  provided  by  regula- 
tion), or  regional  differences  (or  changes  in 
those  differences)  in  the  cost  per  unit  of 
goods  and  services  other  than  wages.  He 
could  also  establish  payment  amounts  for 
new  DROs  at  levels  comparable  to  amounts 
established  for  previous  ones  involving  com- 
parable use  of  hospital  resources. 

The  Secretary  could  provide  for  excep- 
tions and  adjustments  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  sole  community  hospitals.  The  Sec- 
retary could  also  pay  sulditional  amounts  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  for  discharges 
whose  length  of  stay  exceeded  by  thirty 
days  or  more  the  mean  length  of  stay  of  the 
discharges  in  a  particular  DRO. 

The  Secretary  would  publish  a  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  by  September  1  of 
fiscal  year  1984  and  of  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  establishing  the  payment 
amounts  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Payment  amounts,  exceptions,  adjust- 
ments, and  rules  established  under  this  sec- 
tion and  related  claims  would  not  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

Section  3  would  also  repeal  the  cost  limits 
and  target  amount  provisions  enacted  by 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982,  except  that  the  target  amount 
provisions  would  continue  to  apply  perma- 
nently to  hospitals  not  paid  on  a  prospective 
basis  under  the  draft  bill,  and  that  the  in- 
crease in  target  amounts  permitted  for 
fiscal  year  1984  would  be  only  the  estimated 
increase  in  the  hospital  market  basket 
index,  rather  than  that  increase  plus  1  per- 
cent. 

Section  4  would  permit  an  HMO  or  a  CMP 
that  receives  Medicare  payments  on  a  risk 
basis  to  choose  to  have  the  Secretary  direct- 
ly pay  hospitals  for  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  to  Medicare  enrollees  of  the 
HMO  or  CMP.  The  payment  amounts  would 
be  at  the  appropriate  DRO  rate  (or  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  cost,  as  applicable),  and 
would  be  deducted  from  Medicare  payments 
to  the  HMO  or  CMP. 

Section  5  specifies  that  the  amendments 
enacted  by  the  draft  bill  would  not  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  develop, 
carry  out.  or  continue  experiments  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

Section  6  would  enact  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Section  7  would  make  the  amendments  en- 
acted by  the  draft  bill  effective  with  respect 
to  items  and  services  furnished  by  a  hospital 
after  its  last  cost  reporting  period  that 
began  before  October  1983.  The  Secretary 
would  appropriately  reduce  the  payment 
amount  for  any  discharge  if  the  admission 
occurred  before  the  first  cost  reporting 
period  that  began  after  September  1983  to 
take  into  accoimt  amounts  payable  under 
Medicare  under  existing  provisions  of  law 
for  items  and  services  furnished  before  that 
period.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  by 
September   1.   1983,  establishing  the  pay- 


ment amounU  for  flacal  year  1984.  and  to 
allow  for  a  period  of  public  cmnment  The 
payment  amounts  would  be  effective  as  of 
October  1  (without  the  necessity  for  consid- 
eration of  comments  received),  but  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  publish  a  notice 
by  December  31  affirming  or  modifying  the 
amounts  after  considering  the  comments. 
Any  decreases  In  payment  amounts  in  that 
notice  would  apply  only  to  discharges  occur- 
ring more  than  30  days  after  its  publication. 

•  Ux.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  rise  to  Join  with  Senator  Dole 
in  introducing  S.  576. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  here 
today  begins  to  deal  with  a  social  secu- 
rity problem  of  no  less  magnitude  and 
certainly  no  less  importance  than  the 
cash  benefit  crisis  currently  being  ad- 
dressed. That  problem,  the  financial 
viability  of  the  medicare  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund,  is  of  vital  concern 
to  the  almost  27  million  aged  and  3 
million  disabled  individuals  provided 
health  insurance  coverage  under  the 
medicare  program. 

But  let  me  warn  everyone  that  the 
flash  point  for  medicare  is  not  10 
years  away,  or  even  5  years.  Medicare 
is  heading  for  trouble  now  and  will  be 
in  serious  difficulty  by  1987  unless  we 
act  prudently. 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  time  to 
engage  in  a  step-by-step  analysis  of 
medicare,  fixing  what  Is  wrong  and 
leaving  untouched  what  is  worltlng. 
We  have  the  time:  the  question  is.  Do 
we  have  the  willingness?  And  can  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  act  responsibly  to  ad- 
dress medicare  now,  thereby  guaran- 
teeing a  sound  future  for  this  vital 
program  and  for  those  millions  of 
people  who  depend  on  it?  I  firmly 
hope  so. 

For  years,  we've  been  adjusting  this 
or  that  element  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. We've  added  a  regulation  here, 
some  monitoring  there.  But  we've 
never  gotten  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem—the way  we  pay  for  services.  The 
result  is  that  costs  have  risen  unneces- 
sarily for  beneficiaries,  for  hospitals, 
and  for  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
time  for  a  change. 

Prospective  payment  is  the  shot  in 
the  arm  medicare  now  needs.  It's  a 
positive  change;  good  for  senior  citi- 
zens, for  doctors,  for  hospitals,  and  for 
taxpayers.  And  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  it  is  desperately  needed.  We  can 
not  afford  to  put  prospective  payment 
off.  Medicare  needs  it,  and  the  entire 
Federal  budget  needs  it. 

The  administration,  and  former  Sec- 
retary Schwelker  in  particular,  should 
be  commended  for  developing  a  sound, 
workable  prospective  payment  propos- 
al. The  Department  has  responded 
promptly  and  thoughtfully  to  our  re- 
quest in  last  year's  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act,  and  I  appre- 
ciate that.  It  makes  our  job  a  lot 
easier. 

There  are  details  In  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  that  still  need  to  be 


worked  out.  It  is  not  a  perfect  system. 
But  it  is  better  than  what  we  have 
now,  and  it  is  much  better  than  heavy- 
handed  regulatory  alternatives. 

Prospective  payment  gives  hospitals 
the  flexibility  they  need  to  restructure 
their  institutions  and  respond  to  com- 
munity needs.  And  it  rewards  hospitals 
for  working  with  their  physicians  to 
effectively  manage  patient  care. 

The  administration  has  chosen  to 
limit  its  proposal  to  only  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  a  prospective  pay- 
ment plan.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  choice. 
That  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  issues 
of  capital  formation,  teaching  costs,  or 
all-payer  systems  are  unimportant. 
Elach  of  these  issues  is  complex,  and 
each  demand  special  attention.  But 
none  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  has  to  be 
addressed  In  the  context  of  prospec- 
tive payment.  I  think  it  makes  sense  to 
focus  on  the  basic  elements  of  prospec- 
tive payment  now,  and  to  come  back  to 
these  other  issues  at  a  time  when  they 
can  get  the  attention  they  deserve.* 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
8.  578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
adult  day  health  care  services  for  vet- 
erans, to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  a  commiuii- 
ty  residential  care  program,  to  estab- 
lish a  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion for  former  prisoners  of  war  suf- 
fering from  dysthymic  disorder  and  to 
revise  and  clarify  eligibility  for  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  of  travel  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

VETZRANS  HEALTH  CARE  AMD  PROGRAltS 
IMPROVEMENT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  "SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  introducing 
today  the  proposed  Veterans'  Health 
Care  and  Programs  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1983.  A  central  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
the  VA  with  certain  authority  to  fur- 
ther address  the  growing  strains 
placed  on  the  present  VA  medical-care 
system  by  what  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  graying  of  the  American  veter- 
an. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  present 
some  11.4  million  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  On  the  average,  they  are  now 
about  62  years  old.  And  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  610  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  all  veterans  auto- 
matically become  eligible  for  a  broad 
range  of  medical  care  in  VA  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  at  age  65.  regard- 
less of  need,  and  regardless  of  whether 
service  was  during  a  period  of  war  or 
the  disability  for  which  treatment  is 
sought  is  service  connected. 

The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
have  already  begun  to  address  this  sit- 
uation. In  1980,  the  Congress  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  15  geriatric 


research,  education,  and  clinical  cen- 
ters (GRECC's)  each  of  which  special- 
izes in  one  area  of  research  pertaining 
to  aging,  such  as  heart  diseases,  adult 
onset  diabetes  and  Alzheimer's  disease, 
a  disease  which  causes  severe  disabU- 
Ity  in  tens  of  thousands  of  aging  veter- 
ans. The  medical  and  prosthetics  re- 
search program  of  the  VA  has  been 
funded  with  specific  emphasis  on  re- 
search related  to  the  aging.  The  nurse 
scholarship  program,  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  emphasizes  geriatric 
nursing  as  a  priority  area.  This  spring 
the  congressionally  mandated  Geriat- 
rics and  Gerontology  Advisory  Com- 
mittee wlU  be  reporting  on  its  findings 
and  recommendation  relative  to  the 
VA  and  aging  veterans.  A  position  of 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  for 
Geriatrics  was  mandated  In  1980,  by 
Public  Law  96-330.  And  in  the  VA's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Admin- 
istration has  proposed  a  58-percent  in- 
crease in  funding  for  construction  of 
VA  medical  facilities,  from  $549  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  to  a  proposed 
level  of  $868  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  an  Increase  which  would  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  seven  new 
nursing  home  facilities— a  total  of  840 
new  nursing  home  beds  across  the 
country. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other part  of  the  older  veteran  popula- 
tion, those  who  may  not  need  inpa- 
tient care  or  the  intensity  of  services 
afforded  by  institutional  care,  and 
who  have  some  personal  and  family  re- 
soim:es.  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  proposing  today  are  aimed  at 
reducing  the  need  for  institutionaliza- 
tion in  VA  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  of  certain  veterans,  by  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  receive  an  alter- 
native, ambulatory  mode  of  health 
service  when  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  their  needs,  thus  freeing  up 
hospital,  nursing  home,  and  domicili- 
ary beds  for  those  veterans,  particular- 
ly elderly  ones  in  coming  years,  who 
have  a  clear  and  most  pressing  need 
for  Institutionalization. 

ADULT  DAY  HEALTH  CAR! 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  the  proposed 
Veterans'  Health  Care  and  Programs 
Improvement  Amendments  of  1983, 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
operate,  on  a  pilot-program  basis 
through  fiscal  year  1987,  a  program  of 
adult  day  health  care  services,  aimed 
primarily  at  meeting  the  needs  of  el- 
derly veterans  whose  medical  treat- 
ment requirements  and  home  living 
situation  will  permit  them  to  receive 
daytime  care  only,  thus  avoiding  the 
need  for  more  elaborate  and  costly  in- 
stitutionalization in  a  VA  hospital, 
nursing  home,  or  domiciliary. 

There  is  already  considerable  inter- 
est within  the  VA  in  the  adult  day 
health  care  concept.  Five  VA  medical 
centers  have  to  date  developed  such 
programs  on  an  experimental  basis,  by 


providing  the  services  either  In  the  VA 
facilities  themselves  or  at  community 
facilities  on  a  contract  basis.  The  Ad- 
ministrator's statutory  authority  to 
proceed  in  this  direction,  however, 
may  be  tenuous:  It  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  "penumbras"  of  other 
statutory  provisions  authorizing  the 
broad  range  of  present  VA  medical  op- 
erations. Title  I  of  this  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  specific  authority  for  the 
Administrator  to  conduct  a  program  of 
adult  day  health  care,  to  specify  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  such  a  program, 
to  require  periodic  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  program,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expiration  of  this  author- 
ity after  4  years,  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
reassess,  reshape,  or  reauthorize  the 
program  as  appropriate  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

The  veterans  that  might  be  expected 
to  be  served  by  the  adult  day  health 
care  program  would,  in  general,  have 
some  need  for  medical  treatment  or 
supervision  on  a  dally  basis,  although 
their  needs  would  not  be  so  severe  as 
to  require  round-the-clock  in- 
stitutionalization. In  addition,  they 
would  be  required  to  have  a  stable 
home  environment,  where  they  might 
benefit  from  the  care  and  attention  of, 
and  Interaction  with,  family  members 
or  other  con(jemed  and  motivated 
caregivers.  The  program  would  be  es- 
pecially useful  in  a  situation  where  an 
elderly  veteran  is  a  dependent  of  his 
child  or  children,  and  living  in  their 
household.  They  in  turn  would  be  his 
primary  caregivers  although  work  or 
other  regular  responsibilities  might  re- 
quire them  to  be  absent  from  the 
house  during  regular  working  hours. 

The  services  to  be  provided  could  in- 
clude—in addition  to  medical  care— re- 
habilitative therapy,  social  work,  rec- 
reational therapy,  meals  and  whatever 
other  medical  or  rehabilitative  services 
might  be  necessary  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective and  economical  alternative  to 
extended  institutional  care.  These 
services  would  be  furnished  in  a  group 
setting  at  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facilities  during  normal  day- 
time working  hours.  No  authority  is 
provided  in  this  legislation  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  contract  for  such  serv- 
ices with  community  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  other  benefits  of 
an  adult  day  health  care  program.  It  is 
very  likely  that  care  delivered  in  such 
a  program  will  prove  to  be  far  more 
cost  effective  than  care  furnished 
through  other  VA  channels.  According 
to  the  VA's  medical  care  reimbiuse- 
ment  rates  in  effect  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  the  average  daily  cost  of  general 
medical  and  surgical  care  in  a  VA  hos- 
pital is  $260,  while  nursing  home  care 
costs  approximately  $98  a  day.  By 
comparison,  the  VA  estimates  that  the 
average  cost  of  adult  day  health  care 
is  somewhere  in  the  range  of  $35  a 
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Congress.  the  VA  Adminis- 
that: 


provided  for  participating  veterans.  If 
the  facility  were  found  not  to  be  in 
compliance,  the  Administrator,  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, could  cease  referrals  and  assist  in 
the  transfer  of  veterans  who  desired  to 
leave. 

The  VA  advises  us  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  implemented  without  in- 
creasing the  staffing  currently  allocat- 
ed to  operate  the  community  residen- 
tial care  program. 
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PRKSUICmON  COHCnumiG  DTSTRYiaC 
DISORDER 

Mr.  President,  title  III  of  the  bill 
would  clarify  the  original  intent  of 
Public  Law  97-37.  The  Former  Prison- 
ers of  War  Benefits  Act  of  1981,  by 
adding  dysthymic  disorder— or  depres- 
sive neurosis— to  the  list  of  presump- 
tive diseases  which  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  disability  compensation  and  for  eli- 
gibility for  VA  medical  care.  This  legis- 
lation was  intended  to  be  a  significant 
and  appropriate  expansion  of  benefits 
and  services  for  a  most  worthy  group 
of  veterans— those  who  were  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  whUe  defending  their 
country. 

When  this  legislation  was  orginally 
introduced,  the  Senate  committee  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  some  liberaliza- 
tion with  respect  to  claims  filed  by 
former  POW's  for  certain  mental  dis- 
orders. At  the  time  this  legislation  was 
introduced,  the  VA  had  recently  estab- 
lished newly  expanded  guidelines  for 
POW  claims  which  included  specific 
instructions  for  the  disposition  of 
claims  filed  for  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  (PTSD),  and  It  appeared  to  be 
more  appropriate  to  allow  the  reopen- 
ing of  previously  denied  claims  and  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  new  g\iidelines 
on  all  POW  claims— allowed  and 
denied— rather  than  expanding  the  list 
of  presumptions. 

The  House  bill  included  a  rather 
dramatic  expansion  which  would  have 
allowed  a  presumption  for  all  psycho- 
neurotic disorders.  In  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
compromise  agreement  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  committees  agreed  to 
"•  •  •  adding  any  of  the  anxiety 
states— including  post-traumatic  stress 
neurosis— to  the  disorders  to  which 
the  presumption  *  •  •  would  apply." 
The  committees  intended  that  the 
term  "anxiety  states"  have  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  under  the  heading 
"Anxiety  States"— or  "Anxiety  Nevu-o- 
ses"— in  the  Diagnostic  and  Statistical 
Manual  of  Mental  Disorders— third 
edition,  DSM  III— published  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association- 
pages  230-239. 

Significantly,  DVB  circular  21-81-9 
points  out  that  suffering  stress  under 
conditions  mentioned  in  section  309.81 
of  DSM  III  such  as  military  combat, 
floods  and  earthquakes,  and  actions 
with  serious  injuries  such  as  vehicular 
or  airplane  crashes,  large  fires,  and 
certain  other  disasters  such  as  ship- 


wreck, bombing,  torture,  and  death 
camps  are  life  threatening  in  nature 
and  would  evolce  significant  distress  in 
most  persons  who  were  involved.  The 
circular  goes  on  to  state  that  if  any  of 
these  above-identified  events  or  other 
life-threatening  episodes  had  their 
onset  diulng  active  duty,  service  con- 
nection may  be  established  upon  reex- 
periencing  the  txaumatic  event.  It  con- 
tinues to  underline  that: 

Some  stressors  frequently  produce  the  dis- 
order (PTSD)  (e.g.  torture)  and  others 
produce  it  only  occaslonaUy  (e.g.  car  acci- 
dents) .  .  .  The  disorder  Is  apparently  more 
severe  and  longer  lasting  when  the  streaaor 
is  of  human  design. 


By  relating  the  provisions  of  the 
DVB  circular  to  section  309.81  of  the 
DSM  III  it  appears  clear  that  intern- 
ment as  a  POW  would  be  a  stressor 
which  could  evolie  significant  symp- 
toms of  distress  in  most  Individuals. 
Under  the  heading  "Associated  Fea- 
tures" of  PTSD,  page  237  of  DSM  III 
the  following  is  noted: 

Symptoms  of  depression  and  anxiety  are 
common  and  in  some  instances  may  be  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  be  diagnoses  as  anxiety  or 
a  depressive  disorder. 

The  complexity  of  these  interrelated 
diagnoses  has  left  the  question  of 
whether  dysthymic  disorder  alone  sat- 
isfies the  requirements  of  Public  Law 
97-37.  The  specific  addition  of  this  di- 
agnosis will  answer  such  questions. 
The  cost  of  this  addition  will  be  quite 
realistic  as  the  number  of  claims  is 
small  but  the  benefit  will  be  great  as 
these  worthy  veterans  who  were 
meant  to  be  included  in  the  presump- 
tions established  by  Public  Law  97-37 
will  now  be  granted  the  service  con- 
nection they  deserve  if  they  are  diag- 
nosed as  having  depressive  neurosis. 

BXmnCIART  TRAVEL 

Under  current  law.  the  VA  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  certain  eligible  veter- 
ans for  the  cost  of  travel  to  and  from 
VA  medical  facilities  for  treatment. 
The  VA  is  the  only  major  medical  care 
system  in  the  world  that  systematical- 
ly pays  its  patients  the  cost  of  travel 
associated  with  an  episode  of  care.  For 
fiscal  year  1984.  the  VA  estimates  that 
the  exercise  of  this  authority  will  re- 
flect a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry  in  the  sum  of  $91.2  million. 

There  have  been  various  efforts  over 
the  years  to  legislatively  impose  some 
meaningful  restrictions  on  VA  benefi- 
ciary travel  reimbursement.  Before 
1976,  beneficiary  travel  for  non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans  was  generally 
unrestricted.  In  1976,  in  an  effort  to 
come  to  grips  with  increasing  costs 
and  an  OMB  threat  to  require  benefi- 
ciary travel  payments  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  general  medical  care  budget,  a 
provision  was  enacted  in  Public  Law 
94-381  which  permitted  reimburse- 
ment only  if  the  applicant  had  been 
determined,  based  on  an  annual  decla- 
ration and  certification,  to  be  unable 


to  defray  the  expenses  of  travel.  Al- 
though the  purpose  of  this  provision 
was  to  permit  the  VA  to  investigate 
the  financial  circumstances  of  appli- 
cants and  to  back  up  that  investigative 
power  with  certain  penalties  for  a 
false  declaration,  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  found  in  1979  that 
"the  VA  had  not  investigated  the  fi- 
nancial circumstances — even  on  a 
sample  basis — of  any  veteran  who  had 
certified  his  or  her  inability  to  defray 
the  costs  of  travel  expenses."  Their 
main  problem  was  "the  great  difficulty 
in  enforcing  provisions  requiring  ad- 
vance annual  certifications  of  inability 
to  defray  the  cost  of  various  unknown, 
often  minor,  travel  expenses."  As  a 
restilt.  the  1976  provisions  proved  vir- 
tually useless  in  restraining  travel 
costs. 

In  1979,  the  problem  was  again  ad- 
dressed. The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  reported  out  a  provision 
which  would  have  limited  non-service- 
connected  beneficiary  travel  eligibiUty 
only  to  veterans  in  receipt  of  pension 
or  whose  income  was  lower  than  that 
of  a  pension  recipient.  The  provision 
would  have  imposed  a  $25  deductible 
each  year,  with  the  next  $150  subject 
to  a  50-percent  copajmient  by  the  vet- 
eran, resulting,  in  effect,  in  a  maxi- 
mum annual  out-of-pocket  expense  for 
the  veteran  of  $100.  When  this  bill— 
which  combined  various  provisions  of 
H.R.  3892  and  S.  1039— came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was  amended  to 
change  the  deductible  to  $4  per  trip, 
and  expressly  to  set  an  annual,  out-of- 
pocket  limit  of  $100.  This  amendment 
was  intended  to  ease  the  burden  that 
the  committee  version  might  have  im- 
posed on  veterans  in  very  remote 
areas,  where  a  single  trip  to  a  VA  facil- 
ity could  cost  more  than  $100,  in  order 
that  the  veteran's  $100  share  might  be 
spread  out  more  evenly  over  the  year. 

In  conference,  the  concept  of  a  de- 
ductible was  dropped,  and  was  re- 
placed with  a  limitation  of  reimburse- 
ment to  persons  who  have  "been  de- 
termined, pursuant  to  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, to  be  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  travel"— except  with  respect 
to  service-connected  veterans,  pension 
recipients,  and  persons  whose  income 
is  lower  than  that  of  a  pension  recipi- 
ent. The  Joint  explanatory  statement 
stated  that  this  provision  "requires" 
the  promulgation  of  such  regulations, 
and  that  by  doing  so  "the  conunittees 
intend  that  the  VA  tighten  controls 
over  the  administration  of  such  non- 
service-connected  beneficiary  travel  re- 
imbursement." 

To  date,  no  such  regulations  have 
been  issued,  and  Congress  express  in- 
tention to  impose  some  reasonable  and 
meaningful  restriction  on  beneficiary 
travel  payments  has  again  fallen  short 
of  realization. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today  would 


impose  a  $10  deductible  on  all  benefi- 
ciary travel  payments.  Reimbursement 
would  be  authorized  only  for  the 
amount  by  which  the  cost  of  round 
trip  travel  to  a  VA  medical  facility  ex- 
ceeds that  $10  figure.  The  VA  statis- 
tics indicate  that  73  percent  of  aU 
travel  claims  are  for  less  than  $10,  and 
that  the  administrative  cost  of  proc- 
essing some  of  these  smaller  claims 
often  exceeds  the  value  of  the  claims 
themselves. 

A  $10  deductible  could  constitute  a 
significant  burden  for  a  number  of  vet- 
erans who  are  presently  eligible  for 
imrestricted  beneficiary  travel  reim- 
bursement. The  bill  was  drafted  with 
this  burden  in  mind,  and  it  makes  cer- 
tain exemptions  from  the  deductible 
requirement  in  the  cases  of  veterans 
for  whom  the  burden  would  be  great- 
est, and  whose  eligibility  for  VA  medi- 
cal care  is  of  the  highest  priority.  Spe- 
cifically, exceptions  are  provided  for 
veterans  seelting  treatment  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  veterans  with 
a  service-connected  disability  rated  at 
50  percent  or  more  who  are  seeking 
treatment  for  non-service-connected 
disability,  and  for  medically  indicated 
ambulance  transportation  such  as 
would  be  required  in  an  emergency  sit- 
uation. An  additional  exception  is  pro- 
vided for  World  War  I  veterans  receiv- 
ing care  through  an  adult  day  health 
care  program  under  title  I  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  exception  is  designed  to 
recognize  the  daily  travel  require- 
ments associated  with  adult  day 
health  care,  as  well  as  the  critical 
health  care  needs  of  this  most  signifi- 
cant category  of  elderly  veterans— the 
largest  category  of  such  veterans, 
whose  average  age  is  more  than  87 
years,  and  whose  service  occurred 
during  a  period  of  war.  Finally,  title 
IV  of  the  bill  would  grant  the  Admin- 
istrator the  authority  to  set  a  lower 
deductible  in  order  to  minimize  hard- 
ship in  cases  of  veterans  wh(}se  disabil- 
ities necessitate  frequent  travel  to  a 
medical  facility  for  care.  The  purpose 
of  this  particular  provision  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  establish 
a  schedule  of  deductibles  tailored  to 
particular  classes  of  chronic  care  pa- 
tients, such  as  dialysis  patients,  in 
order  that  total  out-of-pocket  benefici- 
ary travel  payments  by  any  veteran 
shall  not  exceed,  on  the  average,  a 
general  limit  of,  for  example,  $100  per 
year. 

Cost  savings  resulting  from  enact- 
ment of  these  restrictions  on  benefici- 
ary travel  are  likely  to  be  in  excess  of 
$35  million  a  year  through  the  end  of 
the  present  decade.  As  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, this  bill  contemplates  that  these 
savings  will  not  result  in  reduced  ap- 
propriations for  the  VA  medical  care 
account,  but  will  be  used  only  to  offset 
the  costs  of  the  adult  day  health  care 
program  as  established  under  title  I  of 
this  bill. 


OOKCLUBIOII 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  should  con- 
siderably enhance  the  VA's  ability  to 
address  certain  long-term  needs  of  the 
veteran  population  which  it  serves.  In 
one  sense,  it  is  a  resource  reallocation 
measure,  simply  transferring  fuiuto 
from  a  lower  priority  medical  account, 
such  as  non-service-connected  benefici- 
ary travel,  to  higher  priority  programs 
serving  the  needs  of  the  growing  elder- 
ly veteran  population.  I  do  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  good  friend 
from  California,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
(Mr.  Cramstom),  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  the  VA,  as  well  as  con- 
cerned veterans  and  their  national 
service  organizations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  578  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
S.578 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repreaentativet  cf  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  atserr^led.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Health  Care  and  Programs  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1983". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  la 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

TITLE  I— ADULT  DAY  HEALTH  CARE 
SE3tVIC:ES  PILOT  PRCX3RAM 

Sk.  101.  (a)  Chapter  17  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subchapter 

"Subchapter  VIII—  Adult  Day  Health  Care 
Services  P*Uot  Program" 

"S  671.  PurpoM 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  (1)  provide,  as 
an  alternative  to  institutionalization  In  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  nursing 
home  or  domicUiary,  certain  day  health  care 
services  which  would  enable  veterans  to 
reside  in  a  supportive  home  environment 
while  receiving  the  most  appropriate  and 
best  possible  health  care  during  daytime 
hours  when  their  families  may  be  unavail- 
able to  tJford  the  necessary  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  (2)  determine  the  medical  efficacy 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  such  services. 

"8  672.  Definition 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'adult  day  health  care  services'  shall 
Include  ambulatory  medical  care  provided 
by  physicians,  nurses  and/or  other  health- 
care personnel,  and  may  Include— 

"(1)  physical  therapy  and  speech  therapy: 

"(2)  social  worli; 

"(3)  recreational  therapy: 

"(4)  midday  meals:  and 

"(5)  such  other  medical  or  rehabilitative 
services  as  the  Administrator  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  provide  an  effective 
and  economical  alternative  to  extended  or 
long-term  institutional  care. 
"§  673.  Adult  day  health  care  Mrricc* 

"(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Admin- 
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of  Veterans'  Administration 

.  as  the  Administrator  may 

in  furnishing  the  services 

1  inder  this  subchapter,  the  Ad- 

1  nay   expend   not   more   than 

each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 


carrying 
ly 


ij 
leasi  ag 


faciliJes 


u: 


Adml  [listrator 


shaU  include  in  the 

.    to  the  Congress  required  by 

I  if  this  title  a  comprehensive 

.j(!  administration  and  effective- 

s  ilxhapter  in  meeting  Its  stated 

including  such   recommendations 

legislation  as  the  Administra- 

necessry.". 

of  sections  at  the  beginning 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
following: 
vm— Adult  Day  Hxalth  Care 
Pilot  Program" 


tiei 


nev 


"(a)  For 
term 
dwelling  or 

a  t«<TilTniim 

care,  and 

"(b)  The 
regulations 
and  safety 
care  f acOitii 
made  on 
ty  to  particfeate 
by  this  secti  >n. 

"(c)  Subje^ 
trator  may 
furnished 
home  care, 
tlent  basis 
ring  him  or 
tlal  care  f ac  lity. 
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Ser  ricES : 

■■S661.  Purpow 

"S(C2.Dcflniti»n 

"•  M3.  AduH  d  ly  healtli  care  wrricet 

■^664.  Report4' 

TITLE  II—' 


cae 


(JOMMUNITY  RESIDENTIAL 

CARE 

T|ie  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  au- 

ogram  under  which   veterans 

participate  and  who  are  being 

I  under  chapter  17  of  title  38. 

Code,  may  be  assisted  by  the 

A$ninistratlon  In  their  return  to 

residential  facilities,  and  to 

such  facilities  provide  a  safe 

environment  at  a  reasonable 

veteran. 

)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  17  Is 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

section: 


a)i 


Sac.  301. 
thoriae  a  . 
who  wish  to 
furnished 
United  SUt4 
Veterans' 
the  community 
ensure  that 
and  healthfi^l 
cost  to  the 

Sec.  202.  ( 
amended  by 
following 

"8  •29B.  Traa  en  for  community  residential  caie 
purpose  of  this  section,  the 
residekitial  care  facility'  means  any 
I  ither  facility  which  provides,  at 
room,  board,  limited  personal 
llnlited  supervision 

■dministrator  shall  promulgate 

to  ensure  the  health,  welfare. 

i»f  veterans  In  those  residential 

for  which  an  election  has  been 

bel^  of  the  residential  care  f  aclll 

in  the  program  authorized 


to  subsection  (g)  the  Adminis- 
usist  any  veteran  who  is  being 
lospital.  domiciliary,  nursing 
>r  medical  services  on  an  outpa- 
By  the  Administrator  by  refer- 
her  for  placement  in  a  residen- 


"(d)  The  cost  of  any  care  or  services  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  shall  i)e  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  veteran  pursuant  to  his  or 
her  agreement  with  the  residential  care  fa- 
cility. The  cost  of  that  care  shall  not  exceed 
the  reasonable  rate  determined  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(e)  No  veteran  will  l)e  provided  assistance 
in  obtaining  placement  in  any  residential 
care  facility  under  this  section  unless  such 
facility  is  approved  by  the  Administrator  as 
being  capable  of  providing  adequate  person- 
al home  care  and  services  to  the  veteran. 
The  Administrator's  approval  shall  be  upon 
the  basis  of  standards  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe.  Such  standards  shall  pro- 
vide— 
"(1)  health  and  safety  criteria; 
"(2)  guidelines  by  which  reasonable  rates 
for  community  residential  care  may  be  de- 
termined, giving  consideration  to  such  fac- 
tors as  (A)  the  level  of  care,  supervision,  and 
other  services  to  be  provided.  (B)  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  geographical  area 
in  which  the  facility  Is  located,  and  (C)  com- 
parability with  other  facilities  providing 
similar  services; 

"(3)  criteria  for  determining  the  necessary 
resources  for  a  residential  care  facility  to 
provide  an  appropriate  level  of  personal 
services  to  veterans;  and 

"(4)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines  are  appropriate  to  ensture 
the  well-being  of  veterans  placed  in  residen- 
tial care  facilities  pursuant  to  this  section. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  upon  advice  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  delegate  authority  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  Center  Direc- 
tors to  promulgate  local  standards  necessary 
to  meet  requirements  of  State  law  or  local 
ordinance  in  addition  to  those  prescribed 
under  this  subsection. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
periodic  inspection  of  residential  care  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  standards 
established  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
in  the  case  of  any  residential  care  facility, 
such  facility  is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
regulations  promulgated  under  suijsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  may: 

"(1)  cease  to  refer  veterans  to  the  noncom- 
plying  facility,  and 

"(2)  assist  in  removing  a  veteran  from  a 
noncomplying  facility,  with  the  permission 
of  the  veteran,  or  the  permission  of  the 
person  or  entity  authorized  by  law  to  make 
that  decision. 

"(h)  Any  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  with 
regaid  to  a  veteran  in  a  residential  care  fa- 
cility shaU  be  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scrilie.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for 
reasonable  notice  and,  upon  request  made 
on  behalf  of  such  residential  care  facility,  a 
hearing  before  any  action  authorized  by 
subsection  (g)  Is  taken.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  secUon  620A  the  f  oUow- 
Ing  new  item: 
S620B.    Transfers    for    community    residential 

care.".  

TITLE  III— PRESUMPTION 
CONCERNING  DYSTHYMIC  DISORDER 
Sec.  301.  Section  312(b)  is  amended  by— 
(a)  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)    dysthymic    disorder   (or   depressive 
neurosis).". 


(b)  redesignating  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  as 
paragraphs  (9)  and  (10).  reqiectively. 
TITLE  IV-BENEPICIARY  TRAVEL 
Sac.  401.  SecUon  llKeXS)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  clauses  (B)  and  (C)  u 
cUuses  (C)  and  (D).  respectively,  and 

(2)  inserting  after  clause  (A)  the  following 
new  clause  (B): 

"(B)  for  the  first  $10  (or  such  lesser 
amoimt  as  the  Administrator  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  in  order  to  minimize  hard- 
ship in  cases  of  veterans  whose  disabilities 
necessitate  frequent  travel  to  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  for  care)  of  the  cost 
of  travel  to  and  from  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  (as  defined  in  section  601(4)  of 
this  title)  when  a  person  receives  medical 
care  at  such  facilities.  This  subparasn4>h 
shall  not  apply  when  such  care  is  provided 
(1)  through  a  program  of  adult  day  health 
care  services  under  subchapter  VIII  of  clu«>- 
ter  17  of  this  title  to  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I,  (11)  to  a  veteran  for  a  service-connected 
disability,  (ill)  to  a  veteran  with  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  at  50  percentum 
or  more,  or  (iv)  for  medically  indicated  am- 
bulance transportation  when  authorized  by 
the  Administrator.". 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  501.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  effective  on  October  1. 1983. 

By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 

himself,      Mr.      Riegle,      Mr. 

Baxjcus,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Raw- 

i>ou>H,  Mr.  BuRDicx,  Mr.  Pell, 

and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 

S.  579.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 

amount  of  unnegotiated  socisd  security 

checks  shall  be  returned  to  the  social 

security  trust  funds;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

RETURII  OP  UHWEGOTIATED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
CHECKS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  Riegle,  Baucus,  Levin.  Ran- 
dolph. BuRDicK,  Pell,  and  Sarbanes 
join  me  today  in  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion designed  to  correct  an  inequity  in 
current  law  that  prevents  the  Treas- 
ury from  returning  approximately 
$200  million  that  should  rightfully  be 
deposited  in  the  social  security  trust 
funds.  That  money,  wtiich  represents 
many  thousands  of  imcashed  social  se- 
curity checks,  is  a  resource  that 
should  be  made  available  to  the  hard- 
pressed  social  security  system. 

In  the  half  century  since  the  social 
security  system  was  established,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  checks  made  out 
to  social  security  recipients  have  not, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  been  cashed. 
In  some  cases,  recipients  died  before 
cashing  their  checks.  In  others,  the 
checks  were  simply  misplaced  and  for- 
gotten. But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  checks  have  been  accumulating 
for  many  years,  current  law  prevents 
the  Treasury  from  either  canceling 
the  unnegotiated  checks  or  returning 
the  money  to  the  social  security  fimd. 
Thus,  the  unclaimed  money  winds  up 
in  a  kind  of  limbo. 

This  anomolous  situation  creates  an 
unfair  burden  on  elderly  Americans. 
They  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that 


the  social  security  system  is  poised  on 
the  brink  of  financial  disaster.  On  the 
other,  millions  of  dollars  in  unclaimed 
funds,  which  Congress  clearly  intend- 
ed to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  recipi- 
ents, is  presently  lost  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds.  As  part  of  its  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  financial  problems 
of  social  security,  Congress  should 
take  this  simple  and  fair  step  of  re- 
storing to  social  security,  fimds  that 
rightfully  belong  in  social  security  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  esti- 
mated $200  million  already  accumulat- 
ed in  unclaimed  funds,  the  trust  funds 
could  lose  an  additional  $100  million  in 
the  next  4  years  unless  this  problem  is 
resolved. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  fair  and  noncon- 
troversial  change  to  benefit  our  elder- 
ly citizens.  All  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  system  should  join 
me  in  talcing  this  simple  step  to  credit 
social  security  with  these  badly  needed 
funds.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.   580.   A  biU   to  amend  title   10, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  the 
Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Medal;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PRISONER  OP  WAR  RBCOCNITION  MEDAL 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  introducing 
today.  S.  580,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Medal. 

This  medal  is  intended  to  honor 
those  men  and  women  who  acted  cou- 
rageously and  honorably  after  being 
taken  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
while  serving  this  country  during  an 
armed  conflict.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  those  Americans  who  were 
taken  prisoner  by  enemy  forces  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  Korea,  Vietnam, 
and  the  Pueblo  incident  would  be 
awarded  the  POW  Medal.  To  qualify 
for  the  medal,  the  person  must  have 
been  on  active  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
after  April  5,  1917. 

During  the  time  periods  covered  by 
this  legislation,  142,307  prisoners  were 
taken  and  held  captive  by  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  The  greatest 
number  of  these  prisoners  were  taken 
In  World  War  II,  with  130,201  held— of 
whom  14,072  died.  Some  prisoners 
were  only  held  for  a  short  time,  but  in 
many  cases  our  fellow  Americans  were 
held  for  a  period  of  years.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  766  POW's  who 
were  held  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  Prisoner  of  War  Medal  Is  an  en- 
tirely and  altogether  fitting  tribute 
from  the  American  people  In  recogni- 
tion of  those  who  had  their  own  free- 
dom restricted  in  order  that  ours 
might  endure.* 


S.  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Perot)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
19,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  assure  equality  of  economic 
opportunities  for  women  and  men 
under  retirement  plans. 

S.  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  31,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  home  re- 
cording and  video  and  audio  recording 
devices  and  media,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Aitorews) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  32,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  rental, 
lease  or  lending  of  soimd  recordings. 

8.  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  33,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  rental, 
lease  or  lending  of  motion  pictures  and 
other  audiovisual  works. 

S.  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  TmniMOND),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), and  the  Senator  from  Peimsylva- 
nia  (Mr.  Specter)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  65,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  to  provide  transitional  assistance 
to  the  Appsilachian  region. 

S.  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  76.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
retirement  age  at  which  full  benefits 
are  paid. 


S.  1ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Bftr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  137,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  continue  to  allow  mortgage 
bonds  to  be  issued. 

8.  144 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Dahfosth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  144.  a  bill  to  insure  the  continued 
expansion  of  reciprocal  market  oppor- 
tunities in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and 
investment  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCoNcnn, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  175,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  pri- 
vate noncommercial  recording  of  copy- 
righted works  on  video  recorders  from 
copyright  infringement. 

S.  31S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  suid  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  216,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
combat,  deter,  and  punish  individuals 
who  adulterate  or  otherwise  tamper 
with  food,  drug,  cosmetic,  and  other 
products  with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm. 

S.  431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  421,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  increases  in  the 
cost  of  major  acquisition  programs  of 
the  civilian  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch;  to  limit  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  to  carry 
out  any  major  civil  acquisition  pro- 
gram after  there  has  been  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  such  civil  acquisi- 
tion program  until  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  new  authority  to  carry  out 
such  acquisition  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  425,  a  bill  to  provide  equal  access 
and  opportunity  to  public  school  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for 
religious  purposes. 

S.  432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
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sponsor  of 
Clean  Watei 
compliance 
established 


432.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  to  extend  the  1984 
late  for  certain  recently 
r  sQUIrements. 


At  the 

names  of 
(Mr.  LnoAR) 
tucky  (Mr. 
ator   from 
DRSWS)  were 
454.  a  bill  to 
study  of 
acidic 

period,  and 
mitigation 
harmful 
ingfrom 


re^iuest  of  Mr.  Btro.  the 
>  Senator  from  Indiana 
the  Senator  from  Ken- 
I  [UDDLXSTOH),  and  the  Sen- 
«orth   DakoU   (Mr.   Ak- 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
provide  for  an  accelerated 
causes  and  effects  of 
depckitlon    during    a    5-year 
to  provide  for  grants  for 
(,t  sites  where  there  are 
eff^ts  on  ecosystems  result- 
acidity. 


tie 


higi 


At  the  reduest  of  Mr.  Kdihedy.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  H<  LUHGS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  i .  493,  a  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ditional aut  horizations  for  programs 
designed  to  increase  employment  in- 
cluding the  community  development 
block  grant  youth  employment  and 
education,  s  jnior  citizens  employment, 
and  other  sj  milar  programs,  to  provide 
training  an  I  retraining  assistance  for 
dislocated  porkers,  and  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  long- 
l.  and  for  other  pur- 


emergency 

term  unemployed. 

poses. 


K  quest 


At  the 
names  of 
(Ur. 

from   Nort'  i 
were  added 
bill  to 
administei 
Protection 
aiding  SUt4 
lution  abatement 
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names  of 
nia   (Mr. 
Wisconsin 
from  North 
the  Senate  tr 
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S.  4*3 


S.  518 

of  Mr.  Chateb,  the 

Senator  from  Kentucky 
)   and   the   Senator 
Dakota   (Mr.    Burdick) 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  518,  a 
estat)lish  a  program  of  grants 
by    the    Environmental 
Ikgency  for  the  purpose  of 
and  local  programs  of  Pol- 
and control. 


tie 

Hxn>Dl  SSTON) 


srei 


tlie 


Dai  iroRTH) 


8.  544 

ijequest   of  Mr.  Dole,   the 

,  Senator  from  Tennessee 

I,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

the  Senator  from  Mlssou- 

),  the  Senator  from 

._  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Snois),  and  the  Sen- 
Wyoming    (Mr.    Wallop) 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  544.  a 
economic  revitallzatlon 
expansion  of  economic 
es  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 


At  the 
names  of 
(Mr.  BakebD, 
(Mr.  Percy  v 
ri  (Mr 

Pennsylvania 
from  Idaho 
ator    from 
were  added 
bUl  to  pron  lote 
and  facilitite 
opportimit 
Region. 

SEIlkTK  JOIHT  RBSOLUTION  5 

At  the  re  juest  of  Mr.  THURMOin).  the 
name  of  tie  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Walljp)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5.  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  tie  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  bu  dget  procedures. 

SXH  ITI  JOIHT  RE80H;nOII  18 

lequest  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 

Senator  from  Pennsylva- 

Heihz),   the   Senator   from 

(Mr.  Kastew).  the  Senator 

Dakota  (Mr.   Aitdrews). 

from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 


DLCSTOH).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domknici)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
18.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  Sep- 
tember 22,  1983,  as  "American  Busi- 
ness Women's  Day." 

SKHATB  JOIITT  RXSOLUnOH  81 

At  the  reauest  of  Mr.  D«CoHcnn, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmomd).  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles).  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  21.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  April  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month." 

SEMATK  JOIHT  RESOLUTIOH  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  37, 
a  Joint  resolution  providing  that  the 
week  containing  March  8  of  1983. 
1984.  and  1985  shall  be  designated  as 
"Women's  History  Week." 

SEHATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOH  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini).  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  o:  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 38.  a  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
March  18.  1983  as  "National  Energy 
Education  Day." 

SENATE  RBSOLtmOH  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollinos.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews),  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Biden)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  49,  a 
resolution  disapproving  deferral  D83- 
43,  relating  to  economic  development 
assistance  programs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  70— RELAT- 
ING TO  WITHHOLDING  OF 
TAXES  ON  INTEREST  AND 
DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Ris.  70 
Whereas,  financial  institutions  and  other 
organizations,  required  to  withhold  taxes  on 
interest  and  dividend  Income  under  section 
301  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982.  wUl  experience  startup 
costs  beKinning  in  early  March  1983  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  implement  withholding  on 
July  1,  1983,  as  required  in  the  Act;  and 

Whereas,  a  conservative  estimate  puts  the 
Initial  cosU  for  the  first  year  of  withholding 
by  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
credit  unions  at  $1.5  billion,  a  large  portion 
of  which  will  be  in  startup  costs;  and 


Whereas.  SUtes  and  local  governments 
also  face  additional  costa  to  initiate  new  sys- 
tems to  complete  exemption  forms  for  each 
issuer  of  exempt  Investments;  and 

Whereas,  such  startup  costa  wlU  be  wasted 
spending  If  Congress  amends  or  repeals  this 
statute:  Therefore  be  It 

Raolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  effective  date  for  imple- 
menUtion  of  section  301  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  ReqjonsibUity  Act,  dealing  with 
withholding  of  taxes  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends, should  be  delayed  until  October  1. 
1983,  to  give  Congress  time  to  act  on  pend- 
ing legislation  amending  or  repealing  this 
sUtute  prior  to  the  need  for  large  startup 
expenditures  by  the  private  sector. 
•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  tax- 
payers that  have  savings  accounts  are 
outraged  at  a  section  of  the  so-called 
Tax  Equity  Act  of  1982  that  arbitrar- 
ily requires  financial  institutions  to 
withhold  taxes  on  the  interest  or  divi- 
dends from  these  savings  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  these  earnings 
may  not  be  subject  to  taxes  due  to  the 
income  levels  of  the  savers.  I  share 
their  outrage. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  submit- 
ting a  resolution  which  states  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  date 
for  Implementation  of  the  withholding 
provisions  on  interest  and  dividend 
income  enacted  last  year  should  be  de- 
layed untU  October  1.  1983.  This  delay 
will  give  Congress  time  to  act  on  pend- 
ing legislation  to  repeal  or  amend 
withholding  prior  to  the  need  for  large 
startup  expenditures  by  the  private 
sector 

As  it  stands,  the  requirement  for 
withholding  is  a  bad  piece  of  tax  law 
and  it  should  be  modified.  Support  for 
repeal  of  withholding  is  growing  rapid- 
ly in  Congress,  and  it  is  likely  that  it 
will  be  changed  at  the  first  opportuni- 
ty Congress  has  to  vote  on  it. 

However,  financial  institutions  and 
other  organizations  required  to  with- 
hold taxes  on  interest  and  dividend 
income  under  the  law  face  large  ex- 
penditures right  now  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  implement  withholding  on 
July  1,  1983.  A  conservative  estimate 
puts  initial  costs  for  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  credit 
unions  at  $1.5  billion  for  the  first  year 
of  withholding,  a  large  portion  of 
which  will  be  in  startup  costs. 

In  addition,  SUtes  and  local  govern- 
ments must  also  have  new  forms  filled 
out  and  signed  by  thousands  of  Issuers 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  establish  their 
tax-exempt  status.  This  will  mean  new 
financial  burdens  for  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

These  large  expenditures  for  equip- 
ment, additional  personnel  or  outside 
computer  contracts  may  not  be  neces- 
sary If  Congress  amends  the  withhold- 
ing requirements  this  year.  The  simple 
solution  Is  to  bring  the  Issue  to  a  vote 
right  now,  before  these  startup  ex- 
penditures are  made.  Pending  that 
outcome,  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
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implementation  date  for  withholding 
should  be  postponed  until  Con^fress 
has  a  chance  to  vote  on  pending  legis- 
lation to  amend  or  repeal  withholding, 
thus  eliminating  imnecessary  startup 
expenditures. 

I  intend  to  bring  this  resolution 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  lu^e  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  adopting  this  res- 
olution.« 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COmOTTXE  OH  XHXRGT  AND  HATUBAL 
RKSOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

On  Monday,  March  7.  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  the  Committee  will  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Energy 
Emergency  Preparedness  Act.  Staff 
contact:  Richard  Grundy.  224-2564. 

On  Monday,  March  14,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.,  the  committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  267,  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional distribution  and  utilization  of 
coal.  Staff  contact:  Gary  Ellsworth, 
224-7146. 

Both  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
BuUding. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  testimony  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  SD-360.  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMmTTKE  OH  ASMS  CONTROL.  OCEAHS,  AND 
INTEHHATIOHAL  OPERATIONS  AND  XHVIROHMKHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control,  Oceans  and 
International  Operations,  and  Envi- 
ronment, of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  February  24.  at  11  a.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  Yellow  Rain  II— 
arms  control  Implications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COKMITTEE  OH  IHDIAN  ArTAIRB 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  February 
23,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
Federal  Budget  for  the  administration 
for  Native  Americans  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 


thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  24. 
at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  budget  hearing 
with  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Indian  Health 

Service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOlOflTTKE  OH  OVKRSIGHT  OP  GOVZRHICENT 
MANAGKIfKHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bftr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  24,  1983,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  461, 
Reauthorization  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmtlTTEE  OH  PORnCH  RELATIOH8 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  23,  at 
10:30  a.m.,  to  consider  the  nominations 
of  Thomas  F.  EUls  and  Michael  Novak 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting;  and  to  receive  a 
code  word  briefing  on  Lybia  and  the 
Sudan  by  the  Honorable  Lawrence 
Elagleburger  at  5  p.m.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

StTBCOMMITTEE  OH  ENERGY,  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION  AND  GOVERHMEHT  PROCESSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion and  Government  Processes  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 28,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Import  Issues.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion and  Government  Processes  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 28,  at  1  p.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Import  Issues.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmflTTEX     OH     ARMS     COHTROL,     OCEAHS, 
IHTERNATIONAL    OPERATIOHS,    AHD    ENVIROH- 

MEHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control,  Oceans, 
International  Operations,  and  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations    be    authorized    to    meet 


during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  February  24,  at  11  ajn..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  Yellow  Rain  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COmCITTEX  OH  POREIGH  RBLATIOin 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  February  24,  at 
10  a.m.,  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  L.  Adelman  to  be  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

AffAncy, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  February  24.  at  5 
p.m..  to  hold  an  executive  session,  code 
word  level,  to  receive  a  briefing  by 
Lawrence  Eagleburger  on  Libya- 
Sudan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COiaCITTEE  OH  IHDIAH  ATPAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  February 
23,  at  1:45  p.m.,  to  hold  a  markup  on  S. 
304  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  interest 
for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe,  S.  143  to 
authorize  the  twenty-nine  Palms  Band 
of  Luiseno  Mission  Indians  to  lease  for 
99  years  certain  land  held  Interest  for 
such  band,  S.  366  to  settle  certain 
claims  for  the  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Indians,  S.  419  to  provide  that  per 
capita  pasrments  to  Indians  may  be 
made  by  tribal  governments  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COmOTTEE  OH  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
of  Wednesday.  February  23,  1983,  In 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
the  following  nominations: 

U.S.  District  Judge:  Judge  Shirley 
Wohl  Kram,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

U.S.  Court  of  International  Trade: 
Gregory  Wright  Carman,  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  International  Trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COiaCITTEE  OH  AGRICULTURE,  HUTRITIOH,  AHD 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  Feb- 
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mary  35.  at  |lO  ajn..  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  Agrlcultu^  Export  Trade. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectloi  1.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.    President. 

Envlronlnental  Protection  Agency 

aimounced  its  decision  to 

relocation  to  the  citi- 

Beach.  Mo.— a  communi- 

been  buffeted  by  floods 

by  dioxin.  This  is  the  ap- 

j    I    advocated    to    the 

I  applaud  the  decision. 

^ncemed  about  the  Super- 

generally.  I  believe  that 

intended  Superfund  to 

ui  immediate  response  to 

_.  threaten  public  health; 

response  at  Times  Beach 

lizingly  slow.  Dioxin  was 

at    dangerous    levels    in 

in  early  December,  but 

mcbths  elapsed  before  action 


fiult 


__  EPA  entirely  for  this. 

the  Agency  took  prompt 

its  perceived  constraints 

When  the  Centers  for 

Coritrol  notified  EPA  that  soil 

after  the  flood  contin- 

a   dangerous   level   of 

Beach,  the  Agency  re- 

viriually  overnight.  This  is  as 

>e,    and   I   commend   the 

ts  action.* 
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REU  TIONS 


FOR 


_    _  WITH  GREECE: 
SERIOUS  CONCERN 


•  Mr.   PEL  L.   Mr.   President,   in   the 
summer  of  1974.  U.S.  relations  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  entered  a  period  of 
decline  from  which  they  have  yet  to 
recover.  Tlie  critical  event  was  the 
Turkish  inirasion  of   Cyprus— an   on- 
slaught wllch.  though  provoked  by 
the  unsavoi  y  and  ill-fated  Greek  junta 
then  in  po\  rer.  proved  extreme  in  bru- 
tality and  jpportunistic  in  extent.  In 
late  1974  Congress  moved  to  enforce 
provisions  of  U.S.  military  aid  law— 
those  whic!  i  prohibit  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can arms    'or  offensive  purposes— by 
enacting    ii    partial    arms    embargo 
against  Tui  key.  But  in  1978  this  meas- 
ure was  rei  ealed  in  response  to  admin- 
istration atpeals  that  a  resumption  of 
normal    Uiited    States-Turkish    rela- 
tions woul(  I  not  only  serve  U.S.  strate- 
gic interes  s  but  would  also  facilitate 
an  end  to  the  prolonged  impasse  and 
Turkish  oc  cupation  on  Cyprus.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  substantial  progress  has 
ensued,   leivlng   our   triangidar   rela- 
tionship in  a  malaise  that  has  been  ex- 
acerbated   further    by    a    festering 
Oreek-Tui  tlsh  dispute  over  sovereign- 
ty in  and  t  bove  the  waters  of  the  East- 
em  Medit<  rranean. 


In  the  process,  the  American  image 
in  Greece's  restored  democracy  has 
suffered  badly  from  two  widespread 
beliefs:  First,  that  the  United  States, 
misguided  by  a  narrow  concept  of  sta- 
bility, colluded  with  the  military  Jimta 
that  ruled  Greece  so  barbarically  from 
1967  to  1974;  and  second,  that  for  simi- 
larly shortsighted  reasons,  the  United 
States  now  leans  heavily  toward 
Turkey— even  a  nondemocratic 
Turkey— in  evaluating  American  secu- 
rity interests  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. In  short,  corrosive  doubts 
have  persisted  in  Greek  public  opinion 
about  America's  true  commitment  to 
democracy— and  to  Greece. 

In  lifting  the  Turkish  embargo  in 
1978,  Congress  sought  to  ameliorate 
such  concerns  by  providing  explicitly 
in   U.S.    foreign   aid    law    that    "the 
United  States  will  furnish  security  as- 
sistance for  Greece  and  Turkey  only 
when  furnishing  that  assistance  is  in- 
tended solely  for  defensive  purposes" 
and    that    such    security    assistance 
"shall  be  designed  to  insure  that  the 
present  balance  of  military  strength 
among  countries  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing between  Greece   and  Turkey,   is 
preserved."  Moreover,  to  uphold  this 
principle  of  balance.  Congress  has  in 
recent  years  regularly  adjusted  admin- 
istration security  assistance  proposals 
to  provide  total  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  a  7  to  10  ratio.  Most  re- 
cently, this  ratio  was  mandated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  continuing  resolution, 
enacted  last  December,  which  provid- 
ed $280  million  in  security  assistance 
to  Greece  and  $400  million  to  Turkey. 
Although  Congress  has  consistently 
encountered  administration  resistance 
in  making  these  annual  adjustments, 
the   results   have   apparently   proven 
benign.   In   1981,   Greek  electors  did 
bring  to  power  the  PASOK  party  of 
Andreas  Papandreou  on  a  platform 
weighted  with  anti-American  rhetoric. 
But   the   climate    of   United   States- 
Greek  relations  has  nonetheless  re- 
mained sufficiently  tranquil  to  offer 
hope  of  an  eventual  reconciliation  on 
such  sensitive  issues  as  the  future  of 
U.S.  bases  in  Greece.  Indeed,  bilateral 
negotiations  on  a  new  United  States- 
Greek  security  agreement  have  now 
been   underway   for  several   months, 
and  until  just  a  few  days  ago  seemed 
to  be  proceeding  toward  a  mutually 
beneficial  conclusion. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  Reagan  administration's 
new  security  assistance  requests  has 
suddenly  cast  a  shadow  on  this  opti- 
mistic prospect.  For  not  only  has  the 
administration  produced  fiscal  year 
1984  aid  figures  which  would  depart 
grossly  in  Turkey's  favor  from  the  7  to 
10  norm;  it  has  also  presented  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  fiscal  year  1983 
that  would,  in  this  very  fiscal  year, 
raise  Turkey  beyond  the  7  to  10  ratio 
mandated  by  Congress  only  2  months 
ago.  Specifically,  the  administration 


plan  envisages  providing  Turkey  an 
additional  $65  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  assistance,  thereby  dropping  the 
fiscal  year  1983  ratio  to  about  6  to  10: 
and  then,  in  fiscal  year  1984,  increas- 
ing the  level  of  Turkish  security  assist- 
ance to  an  unprecedented  $775  million, 
while  leaving  Greece  constant  at  $280 
million,  thereby  shifting  the  ratio  still 
further  to  Turkey's  advantage,  to 
about  3.5  to  10.  Were  Congress  to  ap- 
prove this  proposal.  It  would  mean 
that  Greece  would  suddenly  decline  to 
only  one-half  its  previously  estab- 
lished security  assistance  ratio  vis-a-vls 
Turkey. 

The  result  of  this  announcement— a 
result  as  regrettable  as  it  was  predict- 
able—has been  an  outcry  from  the  Pa- 
pandreou government  and  a  hardening 
of  the  Greek  position  in  our  bilateral 
negotiation.  In  response,  administra- 
tion officials  have  pointed  out  that  a 
new  United  States-Greek  agreement 
could,  if  and  when  consummated,  be 
accompanied  by  substantially  in- 
creased U.S.  aid— and  that  this  possi- 
bility has  in  fact  been  communicated 
to  Greek  negotiators.  But  this  does 
little  to  explain  why,  during  a  period 
of  great  delicacy  in  United  States- 
Greek  relations,  the  administration 
has  taken  a  step  which,  through  its 
adverse  effect  on  the  political  climate, 
can  only  add  severe  complications  to 
the  process  of  bilateral  negotiation. 

Related  to  this  unceremonious  as- 
sault on  Greek  interests  and  sensitivi- 
ties is  the  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posal relating  to  Cypnis.  For  fiscal 
year  1983,  in  direct  disregard  of  an  ex- 
plicit legislative  earmark  of  $15  mil- 
lion in  economic  support  funds  for 
that  unfortunate  nation,  the  adminis- 
tration has  allocated  only  $5  million, 
declaring  that,  if  necessary,  it  will  ex- 
ercise a  special  waiver  authority— nor- 
mally used  only  under  extraordinary 
circumstances— to  circumvent  the  con- 
gressional mandate.  And.  as  if  to  un- 
derscore this  message  of  indifference, 
the  administration's  proposal  for  fiscal 
year  1984  slashes  the  annual  Cypnis 
program  by  80  percent,  from  its  $15 
million  norm  to  a  level  of  only  $3  mil- 
lion. 

There  Is.  of  course,  still  time  and  op- 
portunity for  Congress  to  determine 
the  final  levels  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Cyprus  for  both 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  But  I  feel 
constrained  at  this  juncture  to  express 
the  most  serious  concern  that. 
through  imprudent  timing  and  bad 
judgment,  the  administration  has 
done  imnecessary  damage  to  U.S.  in- 
terests in  this  crucially  important 
region.* 


TAX  CUT'S  THIRD  PART  WOULD 

HELP 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  in  support  of  the 


third  phase  of  the  individual  income 
tax  reduction  established  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
There  has  been  some  speculation  re- 
cently that  the  third  part  of  this  tax 
cut  should  be  modified  or  eliminated 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. More  Importantly  there  has  also 
been  some  discussion  about  delaying 
the  indexing  provision,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  that  tax  bill.  I  am  op- 
posed to  either  of  these  proposals  or 
any  other  proposal  that  would  further 
burden  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  November  of  1980  I  heard  a  very 
clear  voice  coming  from  the  American 
people.  They  wanted  their  taxes  cut, 
the  size  of  Government  reduced,  and 
its  control  returned  to  the  people.  The 
election  of  1982  sent  Congress  a  mes- 
sage that  perhaps  we  have  moved  too 
quickly  and  minor  modifications  are  in 
order.  Certainly  the  message  was  not 
to  abandon  ship  and  find  a  new  course. 
The  course  we  have  taken  has  indis- 
putable direction  and  long-term  pros- 
pects for  economic  reemergence.  We 
cannot  allow  for  major  alterations 
when  we  are  on  the  verge  of  success. 
Inflation  is  down  substantially,  inter- 
est rates  have  dropped  nearly  7  per- 
cent. We  have  also  seen  a  dramatic  up- 
swing in  the  stock  market  while  the 
auto  and  housing  industries  are  also 
showing  strong  signs  of  recovery. 
Clearly,  the  most  important  statistic 
indicating  a  recovery  is  the  0.9-percent 
increase  in  industrial  output  during 
January.  This  increase  was  felt  in  the 
unemployment  lines  where  we  saw  a 
0.4-percent  decrease. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Idaho  Statesman.  While  I  disagree 
with  many  of  the  specifics  in  the  edi- 
torial, I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  its 
general    thr\ist.    The    editorial    urges 
Congress  not  to  delay  or  repeal  the 
third  installment  of  the  tax  cut.  The 
best  way  to  curb  our  deficit  problems 
is  to  further  aid  the  recovery,  which 
we  are  in  the  midst  of.  by  allowing  the 
tax  cut  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1. 
Raising  taxes  or  eliminating  the  tax 
reduction  is  only  a  short-term  answer 
that   further   magnifies   a   long-term 
problem.  The  American  people  deserve 
more  of  an  effort  to  reduce  the  deficit 
than  an  initially  painless  stroke  of  a 
pen  that  increases  revenue  and  mo- 
mentarily takes  the  pressure  off  of 
Congress  and  puts  it  back  onto  the 
taxpayers.  By  cutting  taxes  and  reduc- 
ing the  burden  of  Government  we  are 
encouraging     economic     productivity. 
Generating      economic      productivity 
that  cultivates  a  recovery  Is  the  best 
way  to  solve  aU  of  our  economic  ills. 
Quoting    President    Ronald    Reagan 
during  a  speech  in  1981:  "If  not  us— 
then  who?  If  not  now— when?"  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  directly  face 
the  challenge  of  today  and  have  the 
political  courage  to  administer  reduc- 
tions in  inefficient  agencies  and  to  re- 


strict many  social  welfare  programs 
which  shower  benefits  to  the  non- 
needy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
on  this  subject  from  the  Idaho  States- 
man be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  SUtesman.  Feb.  7. 19831 
Tax  Cut's  Third  Part  Would  Help 

Despite  our  past  criticism  of  President 
Reagan's  tax  cut,  we  hope  Congress  will  nei- 
ther repeal  noj  delay  the  third  installment 
of  the  cut.  which  is  scheduled  to  go  Into 
effect  in  July. 

We  have  »iOt  converted  to  Reagan  s 
supply-side  economics  theory,  which  has 
failed  to  accomplish  what  Reagan  promised. 
By  coincidence,  however,  the  last  phase  of 
the  tax  cut  promises  to  help  the  economy 
by  achieving  the  liberal,  Keynesian. 
demand-side  goal  of  speeding  up  the  econo- 
my. 

As  even  Reagan's  economic  advisers  claim, 
we  need  the  last  10  percent  tax-rate  cut  not 
just  to  stimulate  supply-side  savings  and  in- 
vestment, but  to  put  more  money  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  so  they  will  spend  it, 
stimulating  demand  and— we  hope— recov- 


ery. 

At  the  outset,  the  Reagan  Ux  cut  was  a 
serious  mistake.  If,  during  his  first  year  in 
office,  Reagan  had  forsworn  the  tax  cut, 
had  pushed  ahead  with  his  domestic  spend- 
ing cuts  and  had  set  military  spending  at  a 
reasonable  level,  he  would  have  had  a  better 
chance  of  balancing  the  federal  budget. 

We  believe  that  keeping  the  federal  deficit 
down  would  help  curb  inflation,  reduce  in- 
terest rates  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
economy.  Instead,  the  economy  sank  into 
recession.  While  inflation  abated,  unem- 
ployment set  post-World  War  II  records, 
and  the  deficit  in  fiscal  1983— the  year  for 
which  Reagan  originally  pronused  to  bal- 
ance the  budget— is  expected  to  soar  to 
more  than  three  times  the  pre-Reagan-era 
record.  ,_^ 

Now.  the  deficit  is  beyond  control.  The  op- 
portunity to  control  the  deficit  by  forgoing 
tax  cuts  is  gone.  Without  tax  increases,  the 
only  politically  accepUble  way  to  curb  the 
deficit,  now  and  for  years  to  come,  is  to 
bring  about  recovery.  That's  where  the  tax 
cut  comes  into  play. 

Oddly,  just  as  the  demand-side  potential 
of  the  tax  cut's  third  installment  starts  get- 
ting its  due,  the  Reagan  administration  sig- 
naled Congress  last  week  that  it  will  at  least 
listen  to  proposals  to  alter  the  last  phase  of 
the  cut.  We  don't  know  what's  in  the  cards, 
but  for  months  economists  have  painted  two 
basic  scenarios. 

One  scenario  holds  revoking  the  last 
phase  of  the  cut  would  help  the  economy  by 
curbing  the  deficit  and  high  interest  rates. 
The  other  theoretical  script  is  that  imple- 
menting the  cut  wiU  strengthen  the  recov- 
ery by  giving  people  and  businesses  money 
to  spend. 

We'll  throw  in  with  those  who  favor  the 
latter  course.* 


CLINCH  RIVER-STILL  OUT  OF 
FUEL 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  21  of  last  year  I  entered  ma- 
terial into  the  Record  substantiating 
the  Department  of  Energy's  (DOE's) 
own  projections  that  it  would  probably 
nin  short  of  fuel-grade  plutonium  to 
fuel  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 


Today  I  would  like  to  return  to  this 
topic.  New  evidence  has  surfaced  that 
corroborates  my  fear  that  we  are 
building  a  reactor  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  fuel. 

As  I  noted  before  in  the  Record  on 
December  21,  DOE's  own  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Nuclear  Materi- 
als, Dr.  F.  Charles  GUbert,  beUeves 
DOE  will  not  have  enough  fuel-grade 
Plutonium  by  the  late  1980's  to  meet 
projected  requirements  for  weapons 
blending,  fueling  the  Fast  Flux  Test 
Facility  and  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  project. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  is  also  troubled  by  DOE's  fuel- 
ing plans.  In  their  final  report  on 
Clinch  River's  projected  cost  dated 
December  10,  1982,  the  GAO  empha- 
sized that  the  source  and  price  of 
Clinch  River's  plutonium  fuel  were  un- 
certain. 

Recently,  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  attempt  to 
purchase  plutonium  from  the  British. 
Finally,  it  was  made  clear  at  the  latest 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Nu- 
clear Society  that  the  owners  of  the 
only  commercial  nuclear  fuel  reproc- 
essing plant  at  Barnwell,  S.C.  (one  of 
DOE'S  prospective  sources  of  plutonl- 
vna  for  Clinch  River)  do  not  now  be- 
lieve the  plant  can  be  completed  in 
time  to  supply  significant  quantities  of 
Plutonium  for  the  project's  initial 
fueling  in  early  1987. 

Mr.  President,  Nuclear  Engineering 
International  ran  an  article  last  Octo- 
ber covering  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy's  an- 
noimcement  concerning  the  purchase 
of  British  Plutonium.  The  American 
Nuclear  Society  also  printed  an  ab- 
stract of  the  presentation  given  last 
November  concerning  the  startup  of 
the  Barnwell  Reprocessing  Plant.  I  ask 
that  these  articles  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  myself  and  Senators 
Cohen,  Hart,  Bumpers,  Boschwitz, 
and  TsoNGAS  to  Secretary  of  Energy 
Hodel  on  the  Clinch  River  fueling 
question  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

No  British  Pu  for  Amkrica 
LoNDOH.— The  United  States'  administra- 
tion "will  not  countenance  the  use  of  civil 
Plutonium  for  miUtary  needs"  and  it  has 
abandoned  all  ideas  of  leasing  or  buying  Plu- 
tonium from  Britain. 

This  was  stated  by  Mr.  John  Marcum,  as- 
sistant director,  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources. In  the  White  House  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  in  London  last  month. 
Speaking  at  the  Uranium  Institute's  annual 
symposium,  he  said  the  plutonium  from  the 
BamweU  plant  would  be  for  the  civil  pro- 
gramme, especially  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  and  other  advanced  reactor  needs. 

Reaffirming  the  administration's  strong 
support  for  commercial  reprocessing,  he 
said  that  the  new  incentive  for  the  private 
sector  to  re-invest  in  Barnwell  would  be  for 
the  government  to  provide  a  stable  market 
by    offering    to    purchase    "a    substantial 
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House  Office  of  Science 
recently  announced  that 
abandoned  efforts  to  lease  or 
from  Great  Britain. 

Finally,  we  have  learned  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry does  n  }t  now  believe  the  commercial 
reprocessing  i  ilant  at  Barnwell.  South  Caro- 
lina, will  be  »mpleted  in  time  to  produce 
significant  quantities  of  plutonium  before 
1987.  Given  ihe  nuclear  industry's  reluc- 


tance during  the  past  two  years  to  invest  in 
the  Barnwell  plant,  there  is  growing  doubt 
that  it  will  ever  operate. 

Because  it  could  substantially  affect  the 
cost  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor, 
we  would  like  to  luiow  when,  and  from  what 
sources,  the  DOE  intends  to  obtain  the  plu- 
tonium fuel. 

We  have  included  a  copy  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office's  recent  critique  of  the 
E>OE's  official  position  on  this  matter.  We 
would  appreciate  your  addressing  this  cri- 
tique in  your  answer,  which  we  look  forward 
to  receiving  before  the  end  of  Iflarch. 
With  warm  regards,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dale  BuMPKKs. 
Gaky  Hakt. 
Paul  E.  Tsongas. 

GOKOON  J.  HmiPHRXT. 
WlIXIAM  S.  COREN. 

RoDY  BoscHwrrz. 
U.S.  Senators. 

(From  Transactions  of  the  American 
Nuclear  Society,  Nov.  14-18, 1982,  Vol.  431 

Status  or  the  Baritweix  Nuclear  Fuel 
Plakt 

(A.  K.  Williams,  J.  A.  Buckham,  W.  B. 

Sumner,  R.  J.  Cholister  (AGNS),  invited) 

Dtiring  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  the 
processing  of  spent  fuel  from  the  U.S.  light 
water  reactors  (LWRs)  was  expected  to 
become  a  logical  extension  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry as  commercial  nuclear  power  became 
established.  By  the  mid-1970s,  however,  sev- 
eral impediments  had  emerged  that  caused 
the  commercial  market  for  reprocessing  and 
related  services  to  deteriorate.  Licensing  re- 
quirements, instead  of  becoming  firmly  es- 
tablished, became  less  definitive.  In  addi- 
tion, concern  for  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  through  use  of  plutonium  from 
power  reactors  has  complicated  efforts  to 
get  reprocessing  of  commercial  fuels  moving 
again.  

It  now  appears  that  reprocessing  of  LWR 
fuel  may  occur  not  as  a  purely  commercial 
venture,  but  one  in  which  the  government 
plays  some  as  yet  undefined  role.  This  role 
is  expected  to  include  both  incentives  for 
providing  reprocessing  services  and  guaran- 
tees in  the  event  there  is  another  abrupt 
change  in  governmental  policy. 

The  needs  for  reprocessing  LWR  fuel  in- 
clude the  following: 

1.  Relief  for  the  problem  of  on-site  nucle- 
ar fuel  storage; 

2.  Preparation  of  the  waste  products  in 
spent  fuel  for  final  disposal; 

3.  Initial  Plutonium  supply  for  the  U.S. 
breeder  development  program: 

4.  Development  of  LWR  reprocessing 
technology  as  a  logical  basis  from  which  to 
develop  the  reprocessing  of  breeder  reactor 
fueL 

The  use  of  the  Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuel 
Plant  (BNFP)  represents  the  only  near-term 
possibility  for  providing  the  necessary  serv- 
ices to  satisfy  these  needs.  However,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  although  existing 
facilities  could  be  ready  for  operation  at  an 
earlier  date,  completion  of  the  additional  fa- 
cilities needed  for  continued  operation 
would  dictate  an  earliest  startup  date  of 
1987.  A  schedule  for  startup  of  existing  fa- 
cilities, as  well  as  for  the  new  facilities,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  estimated  cost  for  the 


additional  facilities  la  $653  million  and  in- 
cludes the  following  major  componentK 
EttimaUd  capital  cott— mid-1981 

muunu 

1.  Densifled  fuel  storage 38 

2.  Modifications  to  existing  plant 34 

3.  Security-safeguards 81 

4.  Site/utiliUes/support  fadliUes 68 

5.  Pu  nitrate  conversion 154 

6.  On-site  waste  management 313 
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Total 653 

If  krypton  recovery  is  required,  additional 
costs  of  $80  to  $100  million  can  be  expected. 
The  estimated  annual  operating  costs  for 
the  existing  and  additional  facilities  at  the 
BNFP  at  equilibrium  conditions  are  ap- 
proximately $107  million,  and  would  involve 
a  staff  of  -1600  people.  In  the  event  fuel 
fabrication  facilities  are  also  included  at  the 
BNFP,  the  operating  staff  would  Increase 
significantly. 

The  major  facilities  that  have  been  com- 
pleted at  BNFP  are  fuel  storage,  separa- 
tions, and  uranium  hexafluoride  conversion. 
The  fuel  storage  and  separations  facilities 
have  been  utilized  in  various  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOE)  funded  research  and 
development  activities  related  to  fuel  stor- 
age, proliferation-resistant  fuel  cycles,  and 
testing  of  advanced  safeguards  concepts.  Re- 
sults of  these  activities  have  been  reported 
elsewhere.  Checkout  of  the  UFt  facility  was 
terminated,  and  the  facility  has  been  main- 
tained in  a  standby  condition  since  1977. 

The  operability  of  the  separations  facility 
has  received  some  attention  in  the  past  few 
months  because  of  the  maintenance  concept 
that  utilizes  a  hybrid  of  both  remote  and 
contact  maintenance.  This  concept  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  continuous  service  with 
minimum  maintenance.  The  contact  mainte- 
nance concept  includes  the  use  of  gravity 
flow,  no  moving  parts,  and  high-quality, 
high-integrity  plant  components  and  facili- 
ties, designed  and  built  to  last  many  years 
with  no  maintenance. 

During  early  checkout  activities  and  in 
subsequent  experimental  runs,  several  items 
were  identified  as  needing  corrective  action 
prior  to  hot  startup.  These  include  such 
items  as  relocation  of  the  disposal  system 
for  degraded  solvent,  adjustments  to  the  air 
lift  system  to  Improve  hydraulics,  and  up- 
grade of  plant  instnmientation.  In  addition, 
deposits  of  phosphates,  silica,  and  normal 
corrosion  products  were  found  throughout 
the  process  equipment  during  the  early 
tests,  sources  of  which  were  identified.  To 
conserve  uranium  and  acid  values,  cold  test- 
ing utilized  the  recycle  mode,  which  result- 
ed in  accumulation  of  solids.  Some  titanium 
corrosion  was  also  observed  in  the  acid  fra- 
tionator,  but  was  found  to  occur  prior  to 
1980.  The  reasons  for  abnormal  corrosion 
have  been  postulated  and  will  be  confirmed 
in  future  tests.  Abnormal  corrosion  rates 
have  not  been  detected  from  the  1980  and 
1981  experimental  runs. 

In  conclusion,  the  BNFP  can  be  consid- 
ered an  operable  and  licensable  reprocessing 
plant,  and  it  can  l>e  used  to  support  not  only 
LWR  programs,  but  also  the  national  waste 
program  and  the  breeder  program.  The 
startup  date  for  Barnwell  is  contingent  on 
pulling  together  an  organization  that  can 
provide  the  capital  for  the  needed  addition- 
al facilities.  This  organization  will  require 


governmental  guarantees  with  rcspeeX  to 
changes  in  licensing  criteria  and  nonprollf- 
eration  policy.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  the  65th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  modem 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  A  proud  nation 
of  3  million  people,  Lithuania  has 
lived  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion since  1940.  This  anniversary 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  the  Lithua- 
nians should  no  longer  have  to  endure 
Soviet  subjugation  of  human  rights. 

Lithuanians  share  with  Americans  a 
deep  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  equality.  Dally  arrests  and 
persecution  for  crimes  against  the 
state  cannot  crush  their  age-old  spirit 
of  independence.  The  United  States 
must  continue  to  support  this  Inde- 
pendence by  denoimclng  Soviet  injus- 
tice in  Eastern  Europe  and  defending 
the  right  of  its  peoples  to  be  free. 

The  United  States  has  always  based 
its  foreign  policy  on  a  commitment  to 
himian  rights.  We  remain  dedicated  to 
the  basic  values  of  himian  life  and 
continue  to  support  and  defend  these 
values  around  the  world.  Because  the 
Soviet  Union's  actions  challenge  these 
principles,  we  should  not  tolerate 
them. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  has  a 
duty  and  special  responsibility  to 
assist  and  defend  nations  that  suffer 
cruel  oppression.  We  must  never 
forget  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world,  nor  allow  their  struggle  to  die.» 


REMEMBERING  THE  CCC 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  colleagues  no  doubt  re- 
member the  grim  conditions  that  ex- 
isted in  this  country  in  the  1930's.  The 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC) 
provided  hope  and  relief  to  countless 
vinemployed  and  dlsallusioned  Ameri- 
cans during  the  Depression  era. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  pro- 
grams like  the  CCC  and  prime  sponsor 
of  the  Youth  Conservation  Act  and 
the  Yoimg  Adult  Conservation  Act,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  American 
Forests  magazine.  Robert  T.  Egan 
shares  his  personal  experiences  as  a 
yoimg  CCC  recruit  and  reminds  us  of 
the  vital  role  played  by  this  organiza- 
tion In  restoring  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  resources  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Egan  s 
article  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  American  Forests.  February 
1983] 

RBfKMBKRniO  THE  CCC  CiTT  BOTS  III  THE 

Woods 

RESOURCES  both  NATURAL  AIlS  HUMAM  BUE- 
riTED  EHORMOnSLY  FROM  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
CIVILIAN  COMSEXVATIOH  CORPS  DURIMG  OME 
or  THIS  HATIOH'S  DARKEST  ERAS— CAH  THE 
IDEA  WORK  AGAIlf? 

(By  Robert  T.  Egan) 
To  be  a  young  man  at  the  supper  table  in 
1933  was  to  be  a  young  man  full  of  shame 
because  you  were  unable  to  pay  your  share 
toward  the  food  being  ladled  out  by  your 
care-worn  mother. 

To  be  a  father  in  1933  often  meant  walk- 
ing the  streets  all  day  in  search  of  a  non- 
existent Job,  or  putting  on  a  fragment  of 
your  World  War  I  uniform  and  standing  on 
a  cold  and  windy  street  comer,  hoping  that 
someone  would  show  their  appreciation  for 
your  service  to  your  country  by  buying  a 
five-cent  apple  from  the  small  supply  you 
sold  from  an  upended  crate. 

It  was  a  time  somewhat  like  the  present, 
but  with  today's  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic paralysis  multiplied  to  a  fantastic 
degree. 

It  was  such  a  world  that  awaited  me  when 
I  was  handed  my  high  school  diploma  by  a 
wise  old  Irish  priest  who  had  delivered  the 
commencement  address.  He  had  not  at- 
tempted to  paint  a  rosy  picture  of  our 
future,  but  had  instead  concentrated  on 
faith  in  God.  faith  in  our  country,  and  faith 
in  ourselves. 

Tossing  in  my  bed  at  night.  I  would  often 
hear  my  mother  praying  aloud,  asking  the 
Lord  for  a  specific  favor:  "Please  don't  let 
the  utility  company  turn  off  the  gas  and 
electric  thU  week"— to  which  my  father, 
lying  in  bed  tteside  her,  would  fervently  re- 
spond. "Amen  to  that!" 

It  was  in  the  local  candy  store  that  I  first 
heard  about  the  new  CCC  camps  that  were 
being  opened  up  all  over  the  country.  One 
of  my  friends  who  was  there  that  day  was  a 
young  man  who  had  come  home  on  a  week- 
end leave  from  a  camp  in  a  nearby  section 
of  New  Jersey.  He  astounded  me  by  the 
change  in  his  physique  and  in  his  outlook 
on  life— a  change  that  was  heightened  by 
his  natty  forest-green  uniform  and  cap  with 
its  golden  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  me- 
dallion. He  looked  absolutely  transformed 
from  the  puny,  pasty-faced  youth  I  remem- 
bered. Not  only  was  he  in  good  health  and 
in  good  spirits,  but  his  Jingling  pockets  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  something  in  them 
besides  lint. 

His  version  remained  with  me  as  I  read 
the  daily  paper  with  its  accounts  of  all  the 
bills  that  were  being  passed  in  Congress, 
and  all  the  agencies  being  created  by  the  na- 
tion's legislators  in  an  effort  to  restore  con- 
fidence and  enterprise  in  America. 

Towering  above  all  of  these  was  the  figure 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  Hudson  River 
Valley  aristocrat  who  was  able  miraculously 
to  transcend  the  vast  gulf  between  himself 
and  the  millions  of  unemployed  and  impov- 
erished Americans  who  enshrined  him  in 
their  hearts. 

Roosevelt's  favorite  piece  of  legislation— 
and  one  of  the  most  successful— was  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps,  which  he  fa- 
thered in  Senate  Bill  S598.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced on  March  27.  1933.  was  passed  by 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  jubilant 
President  signed  it  on  March  31. 

The  immediate  goal  was  to  place  250,000 
men  in  camps  within  four  months.  Never  in 
peacetime  had  such  a  mass  of  men  been  re- 


cruited, moved,  and  billeted  in  such  a  brief 
period.  By  the  time  I  entered  the  Corps,  the 
CCC  consisted  of  500.000  men  in  2.600 
camps  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

My  parents  had  misgivings  about  my  Join- 
ing the  "3  C's."  My  mother  feared  that  I 
would  be  given  a  gun  and  sent  to  the 
"front."  and  my  father  thought  I  would  be 
better  off  in  the  local  WPA  (Works  Progress 
Administration),  where  he  could  keep  an 
eye  on  me.  But  to  a  19-year-old  youth,  the 
call  was  irresistible.  I  enlisted. 

A  group  of  fellow  enlistees  and  myself 
were  bused  to  Port  Dlx,  New  Jersey,  for  in- 
doctrination and  shipment  to  an  excitingly 
unlmown  destination.  On  a  cold  midnight  in 
a  drafty  warehouse.  I  had  flung  at  me  an  ec- 
lectic and  motley  collection  of  World  War  I 
uniforms  that  had  been  "tailored"  for  a 
man  twice  my  size. 

"Don't  worry.  Red;  we'll  fatten  you  up." 
said  a  tired  supply  sergeant  as  he  sized  up 
my  lack  of  flesh  and  muscle. 

So  smoothly  functioning  were  all  the  gov- 
ernment services  of  that  time— the  Army 
Transportation  Corps,  for  one— that  within 
48  hours  I  found  myself  being  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  clickety-clack  of  the  train  wheels 
taking  me  west.  For  the  first  time  I  realized 
the  immensity  and  diversity  of  our  country. 
I  clearly  recall  the  thrill  of  rounding  Horse- 
shoe Bend  In  Pennsylvania,  where  enrollecs 
in  the  first  car  of  the  troop  train  could  see 
their  buddies  waving  to  them  from  the  last 
car  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine. 

At  night,  the  lights  in  homes  on  the  prai- 
rie reminded  me  of  my  own  home,  and  the 
melancholy  whistle  of  the  steam  locomotive 
fittingly  expressed  my  feelings  as  the  train 
clattered  over  a  rural  crossing. 

E>eep  in  sleep,  I  missed  the  Mississippi 
River.  But  I  was  wide  awake  when  the 
Rocky  Mountains  suddenly  rose  from  the 
plain,  bathed  in  early-morning  sunlight  that 
was  mirrored  in  the  snow  and  ice  of  their 
peaks.  The  train  chugged  on  and  on 
through  this  magnificent  country  untU  the 
greenery  began  to  change  to  a  dustier  hue 
and  trees  gave  way  to  sagebrush. 

My  unknown  destination  turned  out  to  be 
Elko,  Nevada,  with  a  population  of  5,000. 
making  it  the  third  largest  community  in 
the  sUte  at  that  time.  (Las  Vegas  was  then 
a  sleepy  Spanish  hamlet,  and  no  casinos 
were  to  be  seen— not  even  In  mirages.) 

Trucks  picked  us  up  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  headed  east  over  dusty  roads  past 
Lamoille  (I  was  thrilled  to  learn  that  Bing 
Crosby  had  a  ranch  there)  to  a  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ruby  Valley.  I  was  stunned  by 
the  beauty  of  desert  flowers  brought  into 
sudden  bloom  by  an  unexpected  and  rare 
rain;  the  flowers  were  quickly  wUted  by  a  re- 
surgent sun. 

Darkness  had  already  fallen  as  our  small 
convoy  pulled  into  the  camp's  motor  pool. 
The  odor  of  soft  coal  burning  in  the  iron 
potbelly  stoves  of  each  barrack  hung  heavi- 
ly in  the  desert  air.  Exhausted  from  toting 
dufflebags  and  clambering  off  and  on  trains 
and  trucks,  my  fellow  recruits  and  I  quickly 
fell  asleep  in  our  assigned  barracks. 

Refreshed  by  the  night's  rest.  I  awoke  to 
the  sight  of  a  valley  floor  drenched  with 
sunlight  and  also  with  the  spume  from  a 
creek  that  babbled  down  from  its  upper 
reaches  in  the  Ruby  Mountain  Range. 

Reveille  (miUtary  discipline  was  very 
much  a  part  of  our  daily  lives)  over,  we  were 
assigned  to  our  work  details  under  the  su- 
pervision of  foremen  from  the  Division  of 
Grazing.  That  part  of  Nevada  contained 
many  ranches,  and  sagebrush  (rather  than 
trees)  carpeted  the  land. 
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Piled  30  to  30  In  a  nek  truck,  we  were 
driven  to  the  various  ranches  in  the  area, 
where  we  usu  dly  assisted  the  ranch  hands 
as  they  went  i  bout  their  daily  routine.  Rare 
was  the  "s|h  sad"  that  turned  down  the 
offer  of  30  yo  mc  men  at  absolutely  no  cost 
for  their  lata:  rt  The  chores  there  included 
fence  repair  ai  >d  prairie-doc  control. 

My  buddies  ind  I  were  thrilled  by  the  ap- 
pearance, per  onalities,  and  lifestyle  of  the 
cowboys,  whc  were  a  far  cry  from  Hoot 
Oibson.  Ken  liaynard,  and  others  we  had 
seen  in  the  n  ovies.  Most  of  these  real-life 
cowboys  regai  ded  us  as  "tenderfeet"  when 
we  somewhat  iwkwardly  performed  tasks  to 
which  we  wen  not  accustomed.  A  camarade- 
rie quickly  wis  established,  however,  and 
some  of  my  n  ost  pleasant  memories  of  the 
West  were  gtlned  in  this  manner.  (I  also 
recall  dinin«  family-style  with  Basque 
sheepherders  |vho  tended  their  flocks  in  the 
higher  reachei  of  the  Rockies.  We  sat  eight 
to  a  table,  and  everyone  helped  himself 
from  the  sam(  pot  while  sheepdogs  looked 
on  In  the  hop  i  that  a  scr^  would  be  tossed 
to  them.) 

Power  lines  were  built  by  the  Corps,  unit- 
ing the  far-fling  ranches  with  communica- 
tion and  proiding  them  with  power  for 
their  buildini  s  and  equipment.  We  were 
often  called  v  pon  to  repair  damage  caused 
by  flash  flooc  s  that  transformed  aroyos  or 
dry  gulches  Into  raging  streams.  Placid 
rivers  became  walls  of  water  that  brought 
death  and  deitruction  to  man,  l)east,  and 
property,  Sui  h  tragedy  often  was  fore- 
stalled by  our  work  involving  the  removal  of 
obstacles  to  tie  natural  flow  of  the  water. 
Similar  to  su:h  work  was  the  draining  of 
swamps  and  b  }gs,  creating  land  (it  for  habi- 
tation or  fan  king.  Roads  were  built  across 
the  desert  wa  ites  or  through  primeval  for- 
ests. 

In  the  mouitainous  regions  of  the  East 
and  the  West|roadbuildlng  was  particularly 
demanding  wqrk  for  the  boys  of  the  Corps. 
Material  had  to  be  trucked  to  isolated  areas 
and  carried  ui  precipitous  slopes  and  in  rar- 
efied air  stn  nge  to  our  city-bred  lungs. 
Without  the  sophisticated  roadbuilding 
equipment  of  today,  we  moved  huge  con- 
crete or  metal  culverts  up  the  mountains, 
planting  then  so  that  water  coursing  down 
the  slopes  wis  caught  and  carried  away 
from  the  surf  ice  of  the  road.  (I  often  com- 
pared my  bud  lies  and  myself  with  those  an- 
cient Egyptiai  IS  who  dragged  bloclis  of  stone 
from  the  quar  rles  to  the  pyramids.) 

The  forestr;  camps  of  the  CCC  offered  us 
a  way  of  life  )  nd  work  that  was  particularly 
appealing.  Miny  such  camps  had  centrally 
located  niu-sei  les  where  the  seeds  of  various 
species  of  tries  were  planted  and  tended 
until  they  we  re  five  or  six  inches  tall.  The 
seedlings  grei '  close  together  so  that  trans- 
planting crew  I  could  grasp  them  in  bundles, 
place  them  in  buckets  of  water,  and  rush 
them  off  to  t  le  forestry  camps  in  the  area. 

I  recall  beii  g  a  member  of  a  14-man  crew 
that  worked  i  ;5  way  up  and  over  the  denud- 
ed slopes  of  ei  istem  farmlands  that  were  be- 
ginning to  Shaw  the  effects  of  soil  erosion. 
We  worked  ii  teams — one  man  with  a  mat- 
tock with  wh  ch  he  opened  up  the  soil  and, 
behind  him,  ils  teammate  who  inserted  a 
tree  from  his  pail  of  seedlings,  tamping  the 
soil  with  the  1  leel  of  his  shoe  to  "set"  it. 

Today,  the  surviving  trees  we  planted  are 
our  monuments.  Too  many  of  them,  howev- 
er, perished  la  forest  fires— even  though  the 
CCC  under  tl  le  supervision  of  the  Forestry 
Division  foug  tit  valiantly  to  save  stands  of 
timber  (ofteq  succeeding  In  turning  back 
the  flames  at  jgreat  risk  to  themselves). 


Trees  had  other  enemies  too.  Blister  rust 
was  a  threat,  especially  to  the  white  pine. 
The  blight  was  caused  by  Cronartium,  a 
fungus  that  spread  from  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  to  the  tree  itself,  causing  can- 
kers to  form. 

Another  tree  SCO  feet  away  would  eventu- 
ally share  the  contagion  If  the  Corps  crew 
did  not  remove  the  fungus-carrying  bushes 
from  the  entire  area.  We  burned  brush  only 
on  misty  days  or  while  the  ground  was  wet 
from  rain  or  covered  with  snow. 

Other  crews  were  sent  in  search  of  the 
gypsy  moth.  Sometimes  foremen  would  put 
"dummy"  nests  on  trees  to  test  the  ability 
of  the  boys  to  detect  them.  (Alas,  despite 
our  efforts,  the  moths  are  still  with  us!) 

Watershed  work  also  occupied  a  good  part 
of  our  time  and  efforts.  We  constructed 
trails  through  such  areas  so  that  Inspectors 
on  horseback  could  easily  patrol  the  re- 
serves. Trails  were  built  in  rustic  parks  for 
the  pleasure  of  tourists  and  local  equestri- 
ans. 

CCC  boys  were  often  at  the  scene  of  disas- 
ters, both  national  and  local.  We  offered  our 
services  in  the  Great  Flood  of  the  Ohio 
River  in  1937,  and  saved  a  million  sheep  in 
Utah  during  the  blizzards  of  1936-37.  We 
also  aided  the  neighboring  farmer  when  the 
blaze  of  his  l>am  was  mirrored  in  the  win- 
dows of  our  barraclis— leading  his  livestock 
to  safety,  securing  his  personal  possessions, 
and  extending  heartfelt  sympathy  for  his 
losses.  (This  was  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
we  overcame  the  objections  of  townspeople 
who  did  not  want  camps  of  young  men  in 
their  midst— especially  those  people  with  at- 
tractive daughters.) 

The  worst  loss  of  life  among  CCC  person- 
nel occurred  on  Labor  Day  of  1935.  The 
tragedy  Is  described  in  "Roosevelt's  Tree 
Army,"  a  short  history  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  researched  by  Fred  E. 
Leake  and  Ray  Carter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Alumni:  "There  were  three  CCC  camps  lo- 
cated on  the  Florida  Keys  with  684  World 
War  I  vets.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  six  of 
the  men  were  away  on  leave  for  the  holiday. 
A  hurricane  with  winds  of  150  to  200  miles 
an  hours  struck  the  area.  Knocldng  out 
bridges  and  railroads.  The  train  sent  from 
Miami  to  evacuate  the  men  was  overturned. 
The  official  report  listed  44  Identified  dead, 
238  missing  or  unidentified  dead  and  106  in- 
jured. Some  of  the  men  were  literally  sand- 
blasted to  death  by  the  wind-driven  sand, 
and  when  found  had  no  clothing  left  except 
shoes  and  the  skin  had  been  rasped  from 
their  bodies." 

My  buddies  and  I,  safe  from  such  natural 
calamities,  spent  most  of  our  days  in  the 
woods,  with  lazy  clouds  drifting  above  the 
denuded  forests  of  winter.  The  coffee  pot 
bubbled  on  the  campfire  around  which  we 
would  gather  on  our  10-minute  breaks.  The 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  wind  and  the 
ringing  of  axes  and  the  rasp  of  the  two-man 
saw.  With  rosy  cheelcs  and  the  sheer  joy  of 
being  alive  and  young,  we  felt  like  God's  no- 
blest creatures— and  we  were! 

My  participation  in  many  of  these  tustivi- 
ties  gave  me  an  early  understanding  of  the 
work  ethic  Euid  its  application  to  the  l>eauti- 
ficatlon,  utilization,  and  conservation  of  my 
country's  resources.  The  tremendous  vistas 
of  the  West  opened  my  eyes  to  natural 
beauty  on  a  scale  I  never  had  experienced 
among  the  smokestacks  of  my  home  town  in 
New  Jersey. 

Among  the  glories  of  nature,  however, 
daily  life  continued  in  the  pattern  set  by 
those  who  guided  the  activities  of  the  boys 


and  maintained  discipline  In  the  ranks.  We 
received  $30  a  month.  $35  of  which  was  sent 
to  our  parents.  The  remaining  $5  covered 
entertainment:  the  movies,  the  nearest 
hamburger  heaven,  the  closest  bowling 
alley— even  a  date  with  a  local  girl.  These 
wild  expenditures  helped  to  stave  off  the 
faUure  of  many  small  businesses  near  the 
camps. 

Educational  facilities  were  available  in 
each  camp,  most  of  them  of  the  correspond- 
ence-school type  or  civil  service.  (One  of  my 
buddies  successfully  passed  the  civil-service 
test  and  became  a  "Jr.  Assistant  to  the 
Technician"  (the  latter  was  a  forester)  at  a 
salary  of  (1,020  a  year. 

Drugs  were  unluiown  to  us.  Alcohol, 
though  it  had  recently  been  legalized  by  the 
repeal  of  Prohibition,  was  used  sparingly  as 
befits  a  $5-a-month  budget.  In  any  event, 
moat  of  us  were  proud  of  our  new-found 
muscles  and  deepening  chests.  Even  on 
recreation  trips  to  town  we  either  steered 
clear  of  the  fleshpots  or  made  certain  that 
such  trips  would  not  result  in  anything  that 
would  hurt  our  standing  in  the  Corps. 

The  camps  consisted  of  three  tiarracks. 
each  housing  40  men.  Cots  lined  the  walls, 
and  at  the  foot  of  each  cot  was  a  footlocker. 
Lord  help  the  man  whose  sloppy  footlocker 
failed  to  pass  Saturday-morning  inspection 
by  the  commanding  officer  and  his  Lieuten- 
ant. The  offender's  weekend  pass  would  be 
withheld,  and  he  would  be  placed  on  kitch- 
en-police duty  or  given  some  other  lowly 
task  such  as  filling  in  the  old  latrine  and 
digging  a  new  one. 

Three  potbellied  stoves  in  each  barrack 
kept  us  warm,  thanks  to  the  weary  enrollee 
who  had  to  feed  it  coal  throughout  the 
night. 

A  large  mess  hall,  a  latrine,  canteen,  recre- 
ation hall,  infirmary,  and  administration 
building  completed  the  camp.  A  flagpole 
was  centrally  located.  We  stood  in  forma- 
tion in  front  of  it  and  saluted  Old  Glory 
each  evening  as  "retreat"  was  blown  by  the 
camp  bugler.  A  mad  dash  down  the  path  to 
the  mess  hall  invariably  followed  the  com- 
mand to  "Fall  out!" 

Eventually  I  was  transferred  back  east  to 
a  camp  at  Stillwater,  New  York,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Saratoga  Battlefield.  I  was  as- 
signed to  a  group  of  archaeologists  who 
were  seeking  artifacts  of  the  engagement 
that  was  the  turning  point  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Such  work  was  typical  of  the 
varied  contributions  made  by  the  CCC  to 
the  history  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

While  my  companions  and  I  were  prepar- 
ing the  dig,  I  was  horrified  when  I  noticed 
the  lusty  swings  of  mattocks  as  the  earth 
was  opened.  I  remonstrated  with  my  bud- 
dies, telling  them  that  spoons  and  tooth 
brushes— not  pickaxes— were  the  tools  of  ar- 
chaeology. I  had  visions  of  a  calvary  offi- 
cer's helmet  skewered  like  so  much  shishke- 
bab  as  it  entered  the  light  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. A  group  of  archaeologists  overheard  me 
and  inquired  aliout  my  education,  hobbies, 
and  things  of  that  nature. 

"I'm  a  high-school  graduate."  I  informed 
them,  not  without  pride. 

"Well,  you're  also  obviously  a  history 
buff,"  observed  one  of  them.  "How  would 
you  like  to  l>e  a  guide  on  the  battlefield?" 

"Would  1  ever!"  I  exploded. 

I  subsequently  was  given  the  original 
ledgers  of  General  Burgoyne  ("Gentleman 
Johnny"),  who  had  commanded  the  British 
forces  at  Saratoga,  and  the  notes  of  some  of 
the  American  generals  who  had  defeated 
him,  including  Benedict  Arnold.  I  shared 
the  information  with  tourists. 
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The  restoration  of  national  monuments 
and  paries  was  by  no  means  the  only  accom- 
plishment   of    the    Civilian    Conservation 
Corps.  There  were  others: 
Almost  97,000  miles  of  truck  roads 
89.000  miles  of  telephone  lines 
130.000  miles  of  trails  and  roads 
6.459.000  man-days  spent  fighting  forest 
fires 

21  million  acres  covered  in  tree  planting, 
pest  control,  and  disease  control 

1.356.000.000  (yes.  that's  bmion)  trees 
planted 

More  important,  however,  were  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  lives  that  were 
given  meaning  and  direction  during  one  of 
the  darkest  eras  of  America's  history.  Those 
of  us  who  served  in  the  C's  returned  home 
fit  in  mind  and  body  and.  though  we  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  prepared  to  stop  the 
war  machines  of  the  totalitarian  powers  in 
Worid  War  II. 

My  personal  rewards  were  many  and  en- 
during. I  learned  to  live  in  close  proximity 
with  my  fellow  men,  gaining  and  maintain- 
ing their  confidence  in  me  as  an  individual 
and  as  one  of  their  number.  I  learned  new 
skiUs  of  the  type  not  ordinarily  acquired  by 
young  men  with  an  urban  background.  I 
gained  the  confidence  that  subsequently  im- 
pressed employers  and  led  to  a  series  of  re- 
sponsible positions  that  were  self-fulfilling 
as  well  as  financially  rewarding. 

Most  of  all.  I  learned  to  be  tolerant  about 
the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  me. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion,  and  the  opinion 
of  my  fellow  members  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Alumni,  that  a  similar  organization  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  today's  youth  and 
tomorrow's  natural  resources.  Indolence, 
boredom,  violence,  and  self-destruction 
would  be  drastically  reduced  if  today's 
young  people  were  exposed  to  the  vigorous, 
disciplined  life  that  saved  many  of  us  from 
ourselves  at  a  time  when  temptation  was  all 
around  us. 

An  aging  America,  a  disillusioned  America, 
beset  by  deteriorating  conditions  in  almost 
all  areas  of  our  national  life  and  its  physical 
plant,  would  also  benefit  from  the  labors  of 
a  youth  that  still  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
help.  I  think  especially  of  the  questions  of  a 
young  girl  in  the  history  class  of  a  local 
high  school  that  had  invited  me  to  address 
Its  students:  "Where  do  I  go  to  sign  up,  and 
do  I  have  to  send  home  all  my  pay?"« 


ECONOMIC  HARDSHIP 
MEASUREMENTS 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  of  great  change  and  transforma- 
tion in  the  American  economy,  old 
ways  of  measurement  often  do  grave 
injustice  to  current  reality.  Lacking 
adequate  indices,  we  are  unable  to 
compete  as  effectively  as  we  should 
and  to  deal  with  rapidly  changing  cir- 
cumstances as  we  must  if  we  are  to 
remain  economically  viable.  It  is  vital- 
ly Important  to  develop  the  best  possi- 
ble standards  of  measurement  to  tell 
us  where  we  are  because  without  an 
adequate  fix  on  the  present  we  careen 
aimlessly  into  the  future. 

One  area  wherein  the  best  tools  of 
measurement  are  lacking  has  to  do 
with  employment  and  labor  force 
hardship.  The  major  indicators  we 
have  now— measuring  imemplosmient 


and  poverty— are  not  designed  to  give 
us  a  comprehensive  view  of  economic 
hardship  in  the  labor  market.  Recent- 
ly, a  distinguished  panel  of  experts 
delved  deeply  into  this  issue  and  came 
up   with   some   suggestions   which   I 
think   merit   the   attention   of  every 
Member  of  this  body.  The  panel  dem- 
onstrates how  unemployment  figures 
both  overestimate  and  imderestimate 
economic  need  in  the  labor  force,  and 
it  proposes  a  new  set  of  measurements 
based  on  some  important  calculations 
which  obviously  need  to  be  considered. 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Hardship  Measures  include  Law- 
rence Chlmerine,  chairman  and  chief 
economist  of  Chase  Econometrics;  Eli 
Ginzberg,  Barton  Hepburn  professor 
of    economics    (emeritus).    Columbia 
University;  Robert  B.  Hill,  senior  re- 
search associate.  Bureau  of  Social  Sci- 
ence Research;  Juanlta  Kreps.  econo- 
mist and  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, chairman  of  the  board  of  MDC. 
Inc.;  Sar  Levitan.  director.  Center  for 
Social    Policy    Studies,    the    George 
Washington  University;  Robert  Solow, 
professor  of  economics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Robert  Tag- 
gart,  economist  and  author  of  "Hard- 
ship:  The   Welfare   Consequences   of 
Labor  Market  Problems";  and  Willard 
Wirtz.  attorney  and  former  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

The  brief  report  speaks  for  itself  and 
speaks  to  an  urgent  question.  For  that 
reason.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  today's  issue  of  the  Record, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues 
as  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
senatorial  dialog. 

The  report  follows: 
Economic   Policy    Panel    Calls    Cuhhent 
Economic  Hardship  Measurements  "Seri- 
ously Deficient,"  Proposes  New  Econom- 
ic Indicators 

A  panel  of  economic  policy  experts  today 
endorsed  a  new  set  of  indicators  for  measur- 
ing economic  hardship  in  the  American 
labor  force. 

The  panel  termed  the  current  basis  for  as- 
sessing labor  force  hardship  as  "seriously 
deficient."  The  panel,  chaired  by  Juanlta 
Kreps,  concluded,  "Economic  policy  is  being 
made  in  the  half-Ught  of  statistics  which 
can  give  an  inaccurate  portrayal  of  national 
needs." 

The  panel  concluded  that  addition  of  the 
new  indicators  to  the  official  system  of 
labor  force  measurements  would  provide  for 
better-informed  economic  policymaking. 

[Other  panel  members,  whose  views  were 
summarized  In  a  statement  released  today, 
include:  Lawrence  Chlmerine,  Eli  Ginzberg, 
Robert  Hill,  Sar  Levitan,  Robert  Solow, 
Robert  Taggart,  and  Willard  Wirtz.  The 
group  was  formed  In  1980  to  review  and 
advise  on  research  on  the  methods  for  more 
accurately  determining  the  extent  of  eco- 
nomic need  among  active  members  of  the 
lalx>r  force.] 

The  statement  pointed  out  that  hardship 
estimates  now  rely  primarily  on  two  indica- 
tors—unemployment and  poverty  statis- 
tics—that are  not  designed  to  assess  labor 
market-related  economic  hardship. 

These  indicators,  according  to  the  state- 
ment, are  capable  of  simultaneously  overes- 


timating and  underestimating  economic 
hardship  in  the  labor  force.  Because  they 
are  baaed  on  simple  conclusions  from  the 
past,  they  do  not  provide  for  the  complicat- 
ed individual  work  patterns  which  apply  in 
today's  economy,  the  statement  said. 

Unemployment  counts  and  poverty  statis- 
tics "are  invested  with  high  meaning  in  the 
discussion  and  reporting  of  economic  devel- 
opments today,"  the  panel  stated.  "[But] 
they  do  not  illuminate  the  real  economic 
condition  of  the  nation's  labor  force.  In- 
stead, they  often  obscure  it." 

The  new  set  of  measures  would  supple- 
ment these  traditional  indicators.  It  would 
be  based  on  three  calculations: 

A  count  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
work  force  whose  individual  earnings  for 
the  year  are  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
equivalent  for  the  total  number  of  hours 
they  are  available  for  work; 

A  count  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
work  force  whose  total  household  earnings 
are  below  the  poverty  level;  and 

A  count  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
work  force  whose  total  household  earnings 
and  unearned  income  are  below  the  poverty 
level. 

SUtistics  generated  by  the  hardship 
counts  suggest  how  unemployment  figures 
both  overestimate  and  underestimate  eco- 
nomic need  in  the  labor  force.  Analyses 
based  on  counts  for  1979  (the  last  relatively 
good  year  for  the  economy)  and  for  1981 
show  that: 

In  1979.  more  than  half  of  those  unem- 
ployed at  some  time  lived  in  households 
with  total  annual  incomes  in  excess  of 
$15,000;  and 

In  1981,  roughly  40  percent  of  those  un- 
employed at  some  time  still  earned  more 
than  the  mimimum  wage  equivalent  for  the 
year. 
Simultaneously,  however 
In  1979,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
labor  force  members  who  earned  less  than  a 
minimum  wage  equivalent  for  the  year  ex- 
perienced no  unemployment;  and 

In  1981,  more  than  five  million  workers, 
who  were  never  officially  unemployed,  lived 
in  poverty,  and  the  total  number  of  workers 
in  poverty  households  exceeded  the  average 
number  unemployed  monthly  by  1.5  million. 
Calculations  and  analyses  of  findings  for 
each  year  from  1974  through  1981  yield 
other  useful  economic  data.  Among  them: 

While  labor  market-related  hardship  Is  a 
continuing  problem  in  good  times  and  bad 
times,  there  have  been  dramatic  Increases  in 
hardship  since  1979  (see  pages  7  and  8  of 
the  statement). 

The  safety  net  under  the  working  poor 
began  to  fray  well  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  (page  7). 

There  is  a  relatively  higher  incidence  of 
inadequate  individual  and  family  earnings 
for  labor  force  members  who  are  women, 
minority  group  members,  older  men  and 
women,  and  youth.  The  relative  hardship  is 
also  greater  among  all  workers  living  in  cen- 
tral cities  and  rural  areas  (page  7). 

The  statement  of  the  panel  recommends 
immediate  steps  that  can  be  taken,  princi- 
pally by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to  refine  tuid  im- 
plement labor  market-related  measurements 
(page  10  of  the  statement). 
In  conclusion,  the  statement  says: 
"It  is  paradoxical  that  'cost'  remains  a 
major  obstacle— if  not  the  major  obstacle— 
to  translating  measures  of  labor  market-re- 
lated hardship  from  theory  to  practice. 
Whether  one  favors  increases  or  decreases 
in  spending  for  social  programs  to  relieve 
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This  statei  sent  summarizes  the  conclu- 
sions and  rec  inunendations  of  an  tndepend- 
formed  in  1980  to  review  the 
„^ .„. measures  of  labor  market-re- 
lated hardship  and  to  determine  if  valid 
hardship  measures  could  be  Instituted  on 
the  basis  of  c  irrent  research. 

For  reason  i  set  out  in  the  statement,  the 
committee  ft  ids  that  <  1 )  there  is  a  clear  and 
growing  nee<  for  new  measures  Uniting  em- 
ployment wiih  economic  hardship;  and  (2) 
valid  indicati>rs  have  been  developed  and 
demonstrate*  1.  The  committee  recommends 
immediate  s  eps  to  refine  and  implement 
those  measui  es. 
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Considering  the  pervasive  public  concern 
with  employment  and  unemployment  in 
America  today,  it  seems  only  sensible  that 
the  nation  should  have  an  accurate  system 
of  measuring  economic  hardship  among 
those  who  are  working  and  looking  for 
work. 

And  yet  it  does  not.  The  basis  for  deter- 
mining economic  hardship  for  active  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  force  is  seriously  deficient. 
We  rely  primarily  on  two  official  indica- 
tors—unemployment counts  and  poverty 
statistics— which  were  designed  for  other 
purposes.  Although  these  indicators  are  in- 
vested with  high  meaning  in  the  discussion 
and  reporting  of  economic  developments 
today,  they  do  not  illuminate  the  real  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  nation's  labor  force. 
Instead,  they  often  obscure  it.  As  a  result, 
economic  policy  is  being  made  in  the  half- 
light  of  statistics  which  can  give  an  inaccu- 
rate portrayal  of  national  needs. 

Unemployment  rates  serve  as  a  barometer 
of  economic  activity  and  the  business  cycle. 
But  they  simultaneously  understate  and 
overstate  the  extent  of  hardship  in  the 
labor  force.  As  indicators  of  individual  need, 
these  rates  are  Imprisoned  in  history.  When 
unemployment  counts  were  first  begim, 
forty  years  ago.  having  a  job  or  not  having  a 
Job  was  a  roughly  accurate  measure  of  the 
difference  between  economic  well-being  and 
hardship.  But  today  that  simple  measure  no 
longer  applies. 

Consider  how  the  impact  of  joblessness 
varies  in  these  particular  cases: 

A  laid-off  working  spouse,  son,  or  daugh- 
ter in  a  household  where  the  other  spouse 
continues  to  earn  income  at  a  rate  well 
above  the  poverty  level  for  families; 

A  laid-off  auto  worker  with  the  seniority 
to  qualify  for  supplemental  benefits  that, 
together  with  unemployment  compensation, 
can  provide  income  equal  to  90  percent  of 
his  or  her  previous  salary; 

An  unemployed  farm  worker  who  does  not 
qualify  for  unemployment  benefits;  and 

A  laid-off  young  father,  with  a  non-work- 
ing wife  and  two  young  children,  who  has 
no  other  source  of  income  except  39  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation. 

These  cases  obviously  differ  from  one  an- 
other to  a  marked  degree.  Yet  unemploy- 
ment statistics  cannot  distinguish  between 
those  who  suffer  genuine  hardship  and 
those  whose  economic  condition  is  only 
slightly  affected.  The  inaccuracies  caused 
by  lumping  diverse  individual  cases  into 
siunmary  unemployment  counts  are  multi- 
plied when  the  full  effects  of  public  and  pri- 
vate transfer  payments,  estimated  at  380  bil- 
lion dollars  annually,  are  figured  in. 

Furthermore,  unemployment  rates  entire- 
ly ignore  many  of  the  working  poor.  The 
numbers  do  not  reflect  those  who  are  em- 
ployed part-time,  or  employed  at  rates  of 
pay  too  low  to  support  their  families.  Con- 
sider these  examples: 

The  family  head  with  more  than  three  de- 
pendents earning  the  minimum  wage;  or 


The  sales  clerk  who  works  part-time  and 
does  not  qualify  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation when  not  called  to  work. 

Such  cases  will  not  show  up  in  current  un- 
employment  rates  although  both  may  in- 
volve serious  economic  hardship. 

General  poverty  statistics  are  valid  indica- 
tors of  aggregate  need.  But  they  cannot  ac- 
curately indicate  how  well  the  job  market— 
the  primary  source  of  economic  support— Is 
providing  for  active  members  of  the  labor 
force.  These  statistics  lump  the  working 
poor  together  with  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, and  others  who  are  neither  working 
nor  seeking  employment.  They  further  ob- 
scure the  extent  of  individual  need  by  fall- 
ing to  take  into  account  the  receipt  of  non- 
cash benefits  such  as  food  stamps,  rent  sub- 
sidles,  and  medical  care. 

In  short,  general  poverty  statistics  do  not 
clarify  the  imprecise  implications  signaled 
by  employment  and  unemployment  statis- 
tics. 

A  HISTORY  OP  SHAKT  POUCIXS 

The  existence  of  these  shortcomings  in 
our  national  economic  indicators  is  not  a 
new  discovery.  As  long  ago  as  the  mid- 
1960's,  the  Johnson  Administration  recog- 
nized that  the  lack  of  adequate  measures  of 
hardship  hindered  its  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  working  poor.  That  ad- 
ministration called  for  more  accurate  hard- 
ship measurement  after  it  learned  that  pov- 
erty was  increasing  in  ghetto  areas  even 
though  unemployment  in  those  areas  was 
decreasing,  a  finding  which  confounded  the 
conventional  wisdom  underlying  the  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  statistics.  The  prob- 
lem then  was  the  same  as  the  problem  now: 
The  government  lacked  information  on  the 
extent  and  the  nature  of  the  troubles  beset- 
ting the  working  poor.  The  administration 
did  not  have  the  necessary  tools  to  evaluate 
whether  its  policies  responded  to  the  differ- 
ing needs  of  those  seeking  to  work  their  way 
out  of  poverty. 

So  it  is  still  today.  As  we  debate  the  sig- 
nificance of  10-plus  percent  unemployment, 
many  policjrmakers  anige  that  the  economic 
impact  of  current  imemployment  is  not  as 
bad  as  official  rates  suggest.  To  some  extent 
they  are  right.  Others  say  the  economic 
impact  is  worse  than  official  rates  suggest. 
And  to  some  extent  they  are  right.  But  both 
are  drawing  their  conclusions  from  inad- 
equate Information. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  solutions  put  forth 
by  the  policymakers  are  similarly  handi- 
capped. Many  of  those  who  play  down  the 
significance  of  high  unemployment  imply 
that  the  rates  reflect  cyclical  imemploy- 
ment which  will  be  relieved  as  a  natural 
result  of  efforts  to  stimulate  general  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Many  of  those  who  see 
more  ominous  implications  in  the  rates  con- 
sider them  evidence  of  increased  structural 
unemployment  that  will  not  be  relieved  by 
general  economic  recovery  alone  and  can  be 
a  drag  on  general  recovery  if  they  are  ig- 
nored. Clearly  there  are  elements  of  both 
kinds  of  unemployment  in  the  current 
counts.  But  until  policymakers  have  meas- 
urements that  more  accurately  assess  the 
extent  of  each,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
create  a  mix  of  policies  to  deal  with  them 
properly. 

The  policy  predicament  posed  by  10-plus 
percent  unemployment  rates  is  only  one  of 
many  areas  that  would  benefit  from  the  in- 
sights that  more  accurate  hardship  meas- 
urements could  provide.  Indeed,  the  current 
climate  of  sharp  reductions  in  social  pro- 
gram budgets   makes   it   more   imperative 


than  ever  that  our  economic  planning  be 
guided  by  correct  and  thorough  informa- 
tion, information  which  will  enable  us  to 
identify  needs  and  to  target  dollars  where 
those  needs  are  the  greatest 

The  need  for  federal  measures  of  hardship 
is  further  heightened  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's initiative  to  decentralize  ded- 
sion-makhig  to  state  capitals.  The  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  for  in- 
stance, will  put  responsibility  for  employ- 
ment and  training  policy  in  the  hands  of  50 
state  councils  which  have  no  statistical  basis 
for  differentiating  between  structual  and 
cyclical  unemployment  in  their  states. 
Without  hardship  data,  those  councils  will 
be  handicapped  in  trying  to  provide  sound 
policy  guidance  for  JTPA  programs.  And 
without  uniform  measures  to  assess  the  rise 
and  fall  of  hardship  rates,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  handicapped  in  trying  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  the  Act. 

II.  WX  PIRD  THAT  VALID  INDICATORS  OP  LABOR 
MARKKT-RELATED  ECONOMIC  HARDSHIP  HAVE 
BEEN  DEVELOPED  AND  DEMONSTRATED 

The  Meant  for  Determining  Hardship 
The  research  and  developmental  work ' 
reviewed  by  this  committee  demonstrates 
that  labor  market-related  economic  hard- 
ship can  be  determined  from  three  basic 
counts  using  data  that  can  be  developed  at 
reasonable  cost  from  the  federal  Current 
Population  Survey  (CPS).  These  counte  are: 
A  count  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
work  force  whose  individual  earnings  for 
the  year  are  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
equivalent  for  the  total  number  of  hours 
they  are  available  for  work; 

A  count  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
work  force  whose  total  household  earnings 
are  below  the  poverty  level;  and 

A  count  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
work  force  whose  total  household  earnings 
and  unearned  income  are  below  the  poverty 
level. 

The  three  counts  supplement  traditional 
employment  and  unemployment  statistics. 
Each  count  is  a  significant  indicator  of  eco- 
nomic hardship  in  the  work  force.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  provide  the  basis  for  extensive 
analyses  of  need  among  the  employed  and 
unemployed  and  of  labor  market  conditions. 
These  counts  establish  the  numlier  and 
percentage  of  work  force  participanU  with 
inadequate  earnings,  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  work  force  participants  in  pover- 
ty despite  the  earnings  of  other  household 
members,  and  the  number  and  percentage 
of  work  force  participants  in  poverty  despite 
the  earnings  of  other  household  members 
and  income  from  other  sources  (e.g.,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  income  from  sav- 
ings, cash  or  non-cash  welfare  payments). 

Using  CPS  data,  it  is  possible  to  develop 
statistically  valid  hardship  counts  and  rates 
for  the  nation  and  for  some  individual 
stotes.  Those  daU  also  make  it  possible  to 
determine  hardship  among  specific  occupa- 
tional groups,  ethnic  groups,  age  groups, 
and  by  sex  among  work-force  members.  In 
addition  to  providing  more  valid  indicators 
of  hardship,  hardship  counts  based  on  CPS 
daU  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  potential 
effect  of  policy  changes,  such  as  an  increase 
In  the  minimum  wage,  increases  or  de- 
creases in  cash  or  non-cash  welfare  pay- 
ments, or  changes  in  poverty  standards. 


What  the  Indicatort  Show 


>  The  deflnltlom  and  findings  in  tlila  statement 
are  baaed  primarily  on  work  by  Robert  Taggart  doc- 
imiented  in  hi»  boolt.  "Hardship:  The  WeUare  Con- 
sequences of  Labor  Market  Problems,"  The  W.  E. 
Upjohn  InsUtute,  Kalamaioo.  Mich.,  1982. 


The  three  counts  have  been  calculated 
and  analysed  for  each  year  from  1974 
through  1981  to  demonstrate  the  insights 
they  can  provide  into  labor  market-related 
hardship.  The  calculations  show  that,  in 
1981,  in  a  national  work  force  of  119.7  mil- 
lion persons  with  an  average  annual  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7.6: 

34.4  million  (28.8  percent)  had  annual  in- 
comes below  the  minimum  wage  equivalent 
for  all  hours  they  were  available  for  work 
during  the  year, 

16.6  million  (13.2  percent)  lived  in  house- 
holds with  total  earnings  below  the  poverty 
level;  and 

9.5  million  (8  percent)  lived  in  households 
with  total  earnings  and  other  unearned 
income  below  the  poverty  level. 

The  1981  counts  demonstrated  how  the 
system  of  hardship  measures  can  usefully 
supplement  employment  statistics.  They  es- 
tablished that  40  percent  of  those  listed  as 
unemployed  at  some  point  during  1981 
earned  more  than  the  minimum  wage  equiv- 
alent. Yet  at  the  same  time.  60  percent  of 
those  who  earned  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  equivalent  were  never  recorded  as  un- 
employed. And  the  9.5  million  work-force 
members  whose  total  household  earnings 
and  income  were  below  the  poverty  level  ex- 
ceeded the  average  monthly  unemployment 
figures  for  1981  by  1.6  million. 

Although  the  full  impact  of  the  current 
recession  had  not  been  felt  by  1981.  the 
hardship  measures  showed  there  had  been 
dramatic  increases  in  hardship  since  1979, 
the  last  relatively  good  year  for  the  econo- 
my. From  1979  to  1981.  the  number  of  work- 
force participants  with  inadequate  annual 
earnings  increased  by  6.1  million.  While  the 
total  work  force  increased  by  less  than  3 
miUion,  work-force  participants  in  house- 
holds with  inadequate  earnings  increased  by 
3.3  million.  And  those  in  households  with 
total  earnings  and  other  income  below  the 
poverty  level  increased  by  2.4  million. 

Analysis  of  the  full  period  1974-81  showed 
that  the  safety  net  under  the  working  poor 
began  to  fray  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Reagan  Administration.  The  number  of  per- 
sons in  households  raised  above  the  poverty 
level  by  public  transfer  payments  began  de- 
clining in  1976.  It  continued  to  decline  in 
each  succeeding  year.  And  the  decline  was 
greater  among  the  worldng  poor  than  in 
households  with  no  member  in  the  labor 
force. 

Calculations  for  the  relatively  good  year 
of  1979  underscored  the  tenuous  link  be- 
tween unemployment  and  labor  market-re- 
lated hardship.  They  showed  that  more 
than  half  of  those  who  were  unemployed  at 
some  time  during  1979  lived  in  households 
with  total  annual  incomes  in  excess  of 
$15,000.  They  established  that  low  hourly 
earnings  and  limited  hours  of  employment— 
not  unemployment— were  the  major  causes 
of  hardship.  Thus,  in  1979,  two-thirds  of  the 
28.3  million  labor  force  members  with  inad- 
equate individual  earnings  and  a  similar 
proportion  of  those  in  households  with  in- 
adequate earnings  experienced  no  unem- 
ployment during  the  year. 

The  analyses  documented  the  higher  rates 
of  inadequate  individual  earnings  for 
women,  minority  group  members,  older 
workers,  and  youth.  They  also  showed  rela- 
tively greater  hardship  among  all  workers 
living  in  central  cities  and  rural  areas. 

The  1974-81  calculations  illustrated  that 
labor  market-related  hardship  is  a  continu- 
ing structural  problem.  Like  unemployment, 
it  rises  and  falls  with  fluctuations  in  the 


buslnefls  cycle.  Fluctuatlona  in  hardahlp, 
however,  are  leas  pronoimoed,  and  they  re- 
flect the  persistence  of  structural  prbblema. 
Application  of  the  measures  to  multi-state 
regions  and  individual  sUtes  showed  trends 
like  those  for  the  national  labor  force— l.e., 
the  incidence  of  labor  market-related  hard- 
ship fluctuated  less  than  unemployment 
rates;  and  the  Impact  of  low  hourly  eamlnga 
and  limited  hours  of  employment  had  a 
greater  impact  on  an  annual  basis  than  job- 
lessness. However,  state  and  regional  appli- 
cations also  pointed  to  significant  differ- 
ences in  some  areas  between  unemployment 
rates  and  rates  of  individual  and  household 
earnings  shortfalls. 

Current  Data  Limitatitmi 


The  basic  hardship  counters  can  now  be 
calculated  from  CPS  daU  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  for  multi-state  regions,  and  for  the 
10  most  populous  sUtes.  The  CPS  survey 
covers  too  few  households  in  the  remaining 
40  states  to  support  separate  calculations. 
And  CPS  data  by  themselves  cannot  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  hardship  counts  for  local  labor 
market  areas  in  even  the  largest  states. 

These  gaps  in  the  daU  base  will  be  eased 
by  the  proposed  federal  Survey  of  Income 
and  Program  Participation  (SIPP)  which 
will  be  tested  in  1983.  But  the  lack  of  daU 
will  handicap  attempts  to  assess  labor 
market-related  hardship  in  additional  sUtes 
until  the  CPS  survey  Is  expanded. 

Recent  research  has.  however,  established 
a  methodology  for  producing  local  hardship 
counts  for  the  10  most  populous  states. 
That  methodology  would  use  decennial 
census  data  to  esUblish  basic  hardship 
counts  in  all  areas  of  a  state  for  the  census 
year.  The  counts  would  be  updated  annually 
by  relating  them  to  other  indicators  (e.g., 
subemployment.  discouraged  worker,  or  un- 
employment sUtistlcs).  Counts  for  all  local 
areas  would  then  be  totaled  and  adjusted  to 
coincide  with  sUtewlde  counts  from  C:P8 
data. 

That  approach  offers  a  rudimentary  way 
to  begin  providing  hardship  counts  for  de- 
centralized policymaking  and  funding  allo- 
cations. It  could  be  extended  to  additional 
sUtes  through  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
CPS  survey  sample. 

III.  WE  RECOMMEND  IMMEDIATE  STEPS  TO 
REPINE  AND  IMPLEMENT  LABOR  MARKET-RE- 
LATED HARDSHIP  MEASURES 

Further  refinement  of  hardship  measures 
is  needed.  Nevertheless,  steps  to  implement 
such  measures  can  and  should  be  taken 
now.  We  therefore  recommend: 

1.  Publication  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  of  annual  hardship  calculations  that 
can  be  made  at  modest  cost  from  CPS  data 
for  national,  regional,  and  some  sUte  work 
forces;  .  ^   ^ 

2.  Continuation  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  hardship  reports  utilizing  hard- 
ship measures  such  as  those  reviewed  by 
this  committee; 

(BIS  now  publishes  an  annual  report 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  basic  counts 
and  related  data  calculated  by  Census  for 
the  analyses  reviewed  by  this  committee, 
would  be  an  invaluable  resource  for  analysts 
and  policymakers.) 

3.  ImplemenUtion  of  the  Survey  of 
Income  and  Program  Participation  (SIPP) 
and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  annual 
March  CPS  survey  sample  to  facilitate  the 
calculation  of  hardship  measures  for  addi- 
tional states;  and 

4.  Further  research  and  development  to 
test  the  methodology  for  calculating  hard- 
ship measures  for  local  labor  market  areas. 
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Mr.     President,     I 
Senators  noted  an  article  in 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest, 
Si^  Up— Or  Else!" 

describes  a  situation  in 

York  union  officials  used 

coercion  in  a  campaign  of 

fo^e  a  successful  electronics 

bankruptcy. 

and  employees  of  the 

w^uld  have  been  unable  to 

Ijerror  in  the  coiuls  if  not 

legal    organization 

Sp^ngfield,  Va. 

\)xe  noble  efforts  on  behalf 

taken   up   by  Steve 

the  Center  on  National 

,  an  outstanding  charita- 

foi^dation  located  in  Spring- 


chai  itable 


woi  kers 


Harmonix    case    is    a 

reminder  to  us  all.  Only 

officials  are  held  responsi- 

acts  of  intimidation  auid 

workers  truly  enjoy  the 

pursue    the    American 


ii 


I  ask  that  the  article 
the  Recoro. 


'I  tiGH  Up— Or  Elsk!" 
(E^  Randy  Fitzgerald) 

he  had  saved  as  an  electrical 
Mike  Matthews  found- 

,  Inc.,  in  1968.  The  firm 

manufactured  electronic  musi- 

and  accessories.  First-year 

to  only   $50,000,  but  ten 

hey  had  reached  $5  million. 

150  persons,  nearly  all  of 

^ispanic  or  Asian. 

was  a  fair-minded  employ- 
for  his  workers.   Although 
began  on  an  assembly  line  at 
wage,  they  had  unlimited  op- 
advance.  For  example.  Willie 
,rear-old  black,  worked  his  way 


up  from  unskilled  laborer  to  vice  president 
of  sales  at  an  annual  salary  of  $51,000.  And 
Manny  Zapata,  a  Spanish  immigrant  who 
spoke  no  English  when  he  arrived  at  the 
company,  l>ecame  director  of  foreign  mar- 
keting. 

All  the  technicians  who  worked  with  the 
oscilloscopes,  voltmeters  and  generators 
that  tested  Electro's  complex  electronic 
products  had  started  out  with  the  company 
as  unskilled  laborers.  E>ozen8  of  others 
moved  up  to  bookkeeping  and  office  posi- 
tions while  receiving  on-the-job  training. 

Matthews  created  an  environment  in 
which  unskilled  people  could  become 
skilled,  productive  citizens.  His  philosophy: 
workers  should  advance  by  merit  rather 
than  by  seniority.  In  1978  Matthews  was 
named  New  York  SUte  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year. 

The  award  apparently  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Plastic.  Moulders'  and  Novelty 
Workers'  Union.  Local  132  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 
(ILGWU).  Within  weeks,  a  union  official 
called  and  said  he  wanted  Matthews  to  in- 
stall a  union  shop  in  which  all  workers 
would  have  to  join  the  ILGWU.  "It  won't 
cost  you  a  dime. "  Matthews  was  told.  "In 
fact,  you  can  save  money." 

Matthews  rejected  the  overture.  To  per- 
suade employees  to  sign  ILGWU  cards, 
union  organizers  stationed  themselves  out- 
side the  company's  small  loft  factory  on 
New  York  City's  West  23rd  Street.  They 
made  little  headway.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
organizers  withdrew  in  defeat,  claiming  that 
Matthews  had  frightened  his  workers  into 
opposing  the  union. 

Actually,  the  organizers  failed  because 
Matthews  had  a  remarkable  rapport  with 
his  employees.  Everyone  addressed  him  by 
his  first  name,  cracking  jokes  and  kidding 
him  as  he  walked  through  the  factory.  Mat- 
thews organized  parties  said  outings  for  his 
workers.  On  two  occasions  he  closed  down 
the  factory,  rented  buses  and  took  the 
entire  work  force  to  Long  Island  for  a 
picnic.  He  provided  his  employees  with  med- 
ical benefits  and  paid  vacations.  They  recip- 
rocated with  affection  and  loyalty. 

Three  years  after  the  first  organizing  at- 
tempt, the  union  returned.  Alleging  that 
Matthews  was  abusing  the  exploiting  mi- 
norities, organizers  distributed  union  cards 
to  the  Electro  employees.  To  call  a  repre- 
sentative election,  signatures  were  needed 
from  at  least  30  percent  of  Matthews's 
workers.  After  a  week,  fewer  than  a  dozen 
cards  had  been  returned.  Once  again  the 
union  faced  an  embarrassing  rejection. 

On  Monday.  August  10,  1981,  a  raucous 
crowd  of  about  50  people  assembled  in  front 
of  Electro.  As  Matthews  approached  the 
building's  entrance,  he  was  accosted  by  five 
toughs.  One  slugged  him  in  the  face,  an- 
other two  pulled  at  him  from  behind,  while 
two  others  kicked  him.  As  employees 
emerged  from  the  subways  in  the  morning, 
they  were  confronted  and  offered  money  for 
lunch,  and  then  asked  to  sign  union  cards.  If 
they  refused,  they  were  pelted  with  eggs  or 
threatened  with  fists  and  clubs.  Pho  Kham, 
a  20-year-old  Laotian  refugee  who  had  es- 
caped communist  tyranny  a  year  earlier, 
was  warned,  "Sign  up  or  you'll  go  to  a  hospi- 
tal!" Ecuador-bom  Fausto  Quevedo,  48,  was 
told  by  an  organizer  that  if  he  did  not  sup- 
port the  union,  he  would  be  shot  in  the  legs. 
Employees  trying  to  enter  the  building  had 
to  run  a  gauntlet  of  shoving,  kicking,  punch- 
ing and  screaming  organizers  the  union  had 
sent  in.  Even  though  police  arrived  to  set  up 

barricades,  only  about  20  of  Matthews's  em- 


ployees were  able  to  get  inside.  Production 
came  to  virtual  standstill. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  employees  were 
threathened  and  taunted  as  they  tried  to 
report  for  work.  On  his  way  home  one 
evening  Steve  Griffin,  25,  was  ambushed  by 
four  union  thugs  and  struck  over  the  head 
with  a  bottle.  On  another  night  union  van- 
dals crept  into  the  building  and  poured  glue 
into  door  and  elevator  locks. 

The  following  week  the  union's  campaign 
of  terror  resumed  in  full  force.  When  he  left 
work  at  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  August  18.  cus- 
tomer-service representative  Geoff  Becker 
was  accosted  by  several  union  goons.  One  of 
them  slammed  a  fist  into  the  side  of  Beck- 
er's face,  knocking  him  unconscious.  For  six 
weeks  after  the  attack  Becker  experienced 
horrible  headaches,  until  a  brain  operation, 
to  remove  a  blood  clot  caused  by  the  blow, 
relieved  the  pressure  inside  his  head. 

By  Wednesday  Electro's  labor  force  had 
been  reduced  to  a  handful  of  frightened, 
angry  workers.  Since  police  were  unable  to 
assure  Matthews  that  his  workers  could  be 
protected  beyond  the  plant  entrance,  he 
closed  the  company  and  sent  his  employees 
home. 

On  Thursday  morning,  after  a  TV  report 
the  previous  evening  had  shown  union  orga- 
nizers Involved  in  violent  acts,  police  as- 
signed additional  officers  to  the  area.  The 
next  day  Matthews  and  about  60  of  his  em- 
ployees assembled  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
subway  entrance  and  marched  to  Electro  in 
open  defiance  of  the  pickets.  They  were  now 
more  determined  than  ever  to  survive  the 
union  campaign  of  terror. 

Over  this  period  of  picketing  and  harass- 
ment. Matthews  and  his  work  force  had 
maintained  high  morale  in  the  face  of  accu- 
mulating financial  problems  heightened  by 
the  union's  disruptive  tactics.  And  then, 
convinced  that  Electro  could  not  survive, 
the  Philadelphia  lender  that  had  backed 
Matthews  withdrew  its  funding.  It  was  a 
savage  blow.  Faced  with  a  credit  cutoff, 
Matthews  searched  desperately  for  other  fi- 
nancial backing.  He  did  not  find  it. 

On  August  25,  just  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  appeared,  the  union  organizers  were 
gone,  ending  three  weeks  of  abuse  and  hoo- 
liganism. But  not  before  seven  of  them  had 
been  arrested  on  charges  including  assault, 
disorderly  conduct  and  harassment.  (The 
charges  have  since  been  dismissed.)  It 
seemed  to  Matthews  that  the  imion  had  in- 
tentionally set  out  to  bankrupt  him  and 
make  unemployment  statistics  of  his  work- 
ers. 

For  the  next  five  months  Matthews  and 
about  40  employees  hung  on  valiantly  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  company  and  their  Jobs. 
Even  when  he  fell  four  weeks  behind  on 
their  wages,  his  employees  kept  reporting 
for  work,  determined  to  stand  by  Matthews 
in  his  hour  of  need. 

On  January  18,  1982,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  ordered  the  union  to  "cease 
and  desist"  from  threatening  employees  of 
Electro-Harmonix,  inflicting  physical  harm 
upon  them,  or  giving  them  money  in  return 
for  their  signatures  on  union  cards. 

But  this  condemnation  of  imion  violence 
and  coercion  was  too  little  and  too  late  to 
help  Mike  Matthews  and  his  employees. 
Electro-Harmonix  had  been  without  phone 
service  or  electricity  for  over  three  months, 
the  workers  toiling  by  candlelight.  The  em- 
ployees, like  Mike  Matthews  himself,  were 
broke. 

A  week  after  the  board's  ruling,  Matthews 
held  a  tearful  farewell  party  with  his  em- 


ployees, closed  down  the  factory  and  filed 
for  bankruptcy.* 

Determined  to  get  back  on  his  feet.  Mat- 
thews came  up  with  the  capital  necessary  to 
buy  back  many  of  his  assets  at  a  public  auc- 
tion held  last  March.  He  is  once  again  in 
business  and  has  rehired  35  of  the  employ- 
ees who  stuck  with  him  so  loyally.  He  vows 
to  work  his  way  back  up  to  previous  success- 
ful levels  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to  promote 
legislation  that  would  make  union  terror 
like  this  a  federal  crime. 

In  a  statement  given  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee last  December.  Matthews  wrote:  "My 
employees  and  I  know  from  painful  person- 
al experience  how  terrifying  life  can  be 
when  government  fails  in  its  responsibility 
to  protect  its  citizens  from  violent  hooli- 
gans."* 


MONTREAL  PROTOCOLS 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  efforts  are  underway  to 
bring  the  Montreal  protocols  to  the 
floor  for  debate.  During  the  last  Con- 
gress I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  preventing  the  quick  consideration 
and  ratification  of  these  treaties.  I 
oppose  them  because  of  my  firm  con- 
viction that  they  are  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  flying  public. 

Previously.  Mr.  President,  I  have,  in 
some  detail,  spelled  out  the  concerns  I 
have  with  the  protocols  so  I  need  not 
restate  them  here.  Regardless  of  the 
impetus  for  the  treaties,  or  the  rela- 
tive merit  or  lack  of  merit  of  the  trea- 
ties, it  is  my  belief  that  there  is  little 
general  imderstanding  of  the  impact 
that  these  treaties  will  have  on  the 
rights  of  the  international  airline  trav- 
eler. In  my  opinion,  the  detriments 
outweigh  any  benefit  that  might  be 
forthcoming  with  ratification. 

The  New  York  Times,  today,  offers 
insightful  commentary  on  the  Montre- 
al protocols.  This  informative  editorial 
voices  many  of  the  concerns  I  have 
with  the  Montreal  protocols.  Mr. 
President,  and,  therefore.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al appear  in  full  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23, 1983] 
Kkep  AiRLiifzs  Accountable 

An  obscure  international  agreement  to  set 
new  limlU  on  airline  liability  to  crash  vic- 
tims seems  finally  headed  for  Senate 
debate.  Negotiated  eight  years  ago  but  still 
imratified,  it  would  both  improve  and  di- 
minish protection  for  travelers— and  clearly 
improve  the  protection  for  airlines.  The 
pact's  weakness  outweighs  its  strength. 

The  basic  agreement  on  international 
aviation  was  negotiated  in  Warsaw  in  1929, 
Just  two  years  after  Charles  Lindbergh  dem- 
onstrated the  potential  for  spanning  the 
oceans  by  air.  Now  observed  by  117  coun- 
tries, it  set  uniform  rules  for  ticketing,  bag- 


gage checks  and  cargo  waybills.  Its  most 
controversial  section  establishes  ceilings  for 
how  much  airlines  must  pay  for  loss  of  life, 
limb  or  property  in  a  crash  of  an  interna- 
tional flight. 

The  Warsaw  Convention  has  been  modi- 
fied over  the  years  and  would  be  changed 
again  by  the  pending  1976  agreement, 
known  as  the  Montreal  protocols.  Among 
other  things,  it  would  raise  from  $75,000  to 
about  $120,000  the  maximum  liability  of  an 
airline  for  a  passenger's  injury  or  death. 
This  increase  was  something  of  a  concession 
to  the  United  States,  which  for  reasons  of 
social  policy  or  legal  tradition  has  favored 
higher  limits  than  most  other  signatories 
and  fought  for  them.  (Washington  has  also 
worked  out  an  insurance  supplement  for 
crashes  of  international  flights  in  American 
territory,  but  this  would  be  financed  by  a 
$2-per-ticket  surcharge,  not  by  the  airlines.) 

Supporters  argue  that  besides  raising  the 
liability  limit  the  protocols  would  speed  up 
the  settlement  of  passenger  claims,  over- 
coming some  obstacles  of  multiple  jurisdic- 
tions. This  could  relieve  much  anguish. 

But  the  protocols  also  contain  an  impor- 
tant catch.  They  would  close  off  the  present 
opportimities  for  going  to  court  to  try  to 
prove  an  airline  at  fault  and  thus  to  break 
the  basic  liabUity  limit. 

A  higher  limit  and  greater  efficiency  in 
processing  claims  are  desirable.  But  the 
most  important  consideration  is  air  safety. 
The  right  to  go  to  court  helps  to  keep  the 
airlines  aware  that  there  is  no  ceiling  on  the 
value  of  human  life.* 


•The  union  and  Electro  have  filed  claims  against 
each  other.  The  union  aUeges  Electro  engaged  in 
unfair  labor  practices.  And  former  Electro  employ- 
ees are  seelcing  medical  and  other  expenses  from 
the  union. 


WATT'S  ECONOMIC  POLLY 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  "pri- 
vatization" and  "good  stewardship" 
are  not  synonymous  terms  for  many  of 
us.  Interior  Secretary  Watt  seems  to 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  however.  He 
believes  that  by  selling  off  our  public 
lands,  we  will  rid  our  Nation  of  excess 
property  and  at  the  same  time  help  to 
offset  its  $1V4  trillion  public  debt. 
Many  of  us  have  expressed  our  strong 
objections  to  this  shortsighted  and  ill- 
conceived  disposal  scheme  and  do  not 
view  "privatization"  as  consistent  with 
the  Secretary's  role  as  trustee  of  our 
Nation's  public  land  heritage. 

Thomas  A.  Barron's  February  16 
New  York  Times  article  entitled 
"Watt's  Economic  Folly"  makes  a  com- 
pelling case  for  a  more  responsible  ap- 
proach for  the  management  of  the 
public's  natural  wealth.  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16, 1983] 
Watt's  Ecohomic  Foixy 

HIS  SALES  of  PUBUC  LA)n>S:  A  DISASTER 

(By  Thomas  A.  Barron) 
Take  your  most  valuable  personal  proper- 
ty—your home,  life  savings  or  business.  If 
you  placed  this  property  under  a  trustee's 
protection,  you  would  demand  that  he 
manage  it  conservatively  and  sensibly,  to 
preserve  its  long-term  value  for  your  chil- 
dren. If  the  trustee  suddenly  started  liqui- 
dating your  most  valuable  assets  for  only  a 
fraction  of  their  market  value,  you  would 
fire  him  immediately. 

Interior  Secretary  James  G.  Watt  is  such 
a  trustee.  You  and  I  have  entrusted  him 


with  safeguarding  an  immenaely  valuable 
portfolio  of  assets:  our  public  lands.  His  Job 
is  to  manage  those  assets  wisely,  to  earn  rev- 
enues, to  develop  needed  resources,  and, 
above  all.  to  preserve  the  trust  principal  for 
future  generations.  For  two  centuries,  ad- 
ministrations of  all  political  views  have 
managed  the  national  assets.  As  prudent 
trustees,  they  have  understood  that  mis- 
takes can  be  expensive  and  irreversible,  so 
they  have  customarily  erred  on  the  side  of 
preservation  over  development.  That  is  no 
longer  the  case. 

Mr.  Watt,  completely  rejecting  his  prede- 
cessors' cautious  approach,  has  spearheaded 
"privatization."  Although  he  has  defended 
his  radical  departure  on  economic  grounds, 
his  policy  is  actually  an  economic  disaster. 
The  theory  behind  privatization  sounds  at- 
tractive: The  virtues  of  private  enterprise 
should  be  applied  to  any  Federal  properties 
with  possible  commercial  value.  The  Admin- 
istration, however,  uses  the  theory  to  justify 
pushing  as  much  property  as  possible,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  into  private  hands  re- 
gardless of  market  conditions.  The  result 
has  been  a  rash  of  unbusinesslike  sales  that 
have  driven  down  the  market  price  of  prime 
public  assets,  creating  windfalls  for  lucky 
purchasers  but  robbing  the  taxpayers  and 
Treasury  of  enormous  revenues. 

The  Administration  is  selling  off  up  to  35 
million  acres  of  public  land— an  area  the 
size  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  combined.  Mr.  Watt 
openly  disregards  the  risk  that  unsystemati- 
cally  diunping  these  properties  on  real 
estate  markets  will  cause  severe  underpric- 
ing. 

Mr.  Watt  is  vastly  accelerating  the 
amoimt  of  Federal  coal  properties  leased  or 
sold,  regardless  of  the  huge  oversupply  of 
coal  on  the  market.  In  the  1982  Federal  coal 
sale  in  Wyoming's  Powder  River  Basin,  the 
Government's  receipts  averaged  only  3.5 
cenU  per  ton,  far  below  the  average  19  cents 
per  ton  brought  by  comparable  tracts  in  the 
region  within  the  previous  18  months.  Al- 
though independent  estimates  of  the  value 
of  the  tracts  ran  as  high  as  $250  million, 
and  the  Interior  Department's  own  regional 
office  originally  set  the  minimum  accepta- 
ble bid  at  $95  million,  Mr.  Watt's  sale  gar- 
nered only  $55  mUlion.  Despite  such  waste- 
ful sales  and  a  continuing  market  glut,  he  is 
now  expediting  the  disposition  of  10.7  bil- 
hon  more  tons  of  Federal  coal. 

The  Administration  plans  to  double  the 
amoimt  of  timber  cut  from  national  forests 
by  the  year  2000,  despite  the  current  three- 
year  surplus  of  Federal  timber  that  has 
been  bought  but  not  yet  cut.  This  aggressive 
plan  would  remove  trees  faster  than  our  for- 
ests can  replenish  them.  It  risks  depleting 
our  timber  supply,  causing  future  shortages. 
Mr.  Watt  has  tried  to  open  several  of  our 
last  remaining  wilderness  areas  to  oil  and 
gas  drilling,  despite  studies  that  show  that 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  48  contiguous 
states'  potential  onshore  reserves  are  in  wil- 
derness areas. 

Despite  declining  oU  prices,  he  is  striving 
to  lease  virtually  all  the  remaining  one  bil- 
lion acres  of  coastal  waters  to  oil  compa- 
nies—25  times  the  total  amount  of  acreage 
leased  since  the  program  began  in  1953. 
This  could  cost  the  taxpayers  up  to  $46  bil- 
lion. 

Why  is  the  richest  nation  on  earth  con- 
ducting bankruptcy  sales?  Mr.  Watt's 
answer:  The  cash  will  help  offset  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  even  if  the  Government 
met  its  own  goal  of  raising  $17  biUion  over 
five  years  from  the  outright  sale  of  proper- 
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daKiel  R.  McLEOD 
Vx.  HOIUNGS.   Mr.   President.   I 
rise  today  t  •  give  recognition  to  a  good 
friend  and  very  distinguished  South 


restriction!  with  respect  to  proxies 
the  reportlns  of  measures  and  rec- 
gee  rule  ZXVI.  paracraph  7.  of  the 
of  the  Senate.* 


Carolinian.  Daniel  R.  McLeod.  who, 
after  24  years  of  dedicated  service  as 
attorney  general  of  South  Carolina, 
recently  retired  from  office. 

Dan  McLeod  sets  the  standard  by 
which  not  only  South  Carolina's  attor- 
ney general  should  be  measured,  but. 
In  my  opinion,  the  standard  by  which 
all  State  attorney  generals  should  be 
measured.  His  standsu-d  was  excel- 
lence. In  devoted  service  to  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  he  consistently 
demonstrated  mature  Judgment, 
expert  knowledge  of  the  legal  process, 
outstanding  character,  and  a  loyalty  to 
the  traditions  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  we  aU  cherish.  The  fact 
that  he  was  six  times  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  to  this  im- 
portant and  demanding  position  is 
tribute  itself  of  the  respect  that  Dan 
commanded. 

On  January  6.  1983.  Dan's  friends 
and  associates  joined  in  grateful  trib- 
ute to  acknowledge  his  exemplary  con- 
tribution to  oiu-  State.  To  commemo- 
rate the  occasion  and  recognize  my 
good  friend,  who  is  the  "dean"  of 
South  Carolina  attorney  generals,  if 
not  all  State  attorney  generals,  I 
submit  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  program  printed  in  his  honor  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Aw  Historical  PiaisPHrnvE 
E>aniel  R.  McLeod  was  bom  in  Sumter, 
South  Carolina,  on  October  6.   1913,   the 
fourth  son  of  the  Reverend  Daniel  Melvln 
and  Bertie  Estelle  (Guyton)  McLeod.  His 
father,  a  Methodist  minister,  served  as  the 
pastor   of   many   churches   and,   for   that 
reason,  Mr.  McLeod  grew  up  throughout 
South  Carolina.  His  college  education  was 
interrupted  first  by  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930s  and  then  by  World  War  II.  He  at- 
tended Wofford  College  in   1932-1933  but 
the  next  year  left  school  to  worlt  in  a  CCC 
camp  building  fire  towers  throughout  the 
State.  He  continued  his  college  education  on 
part-time  basis  from  1935  to  1940  whUe  he 
was  also  employed  full-time  in  a  variety  of 
jobs.  As  the  clouds  of  war  loomed,  he  Joined 
the  United  States  Navy  and  served  from 
1940    until    1945,    primarily    in    decoding, 
spending  from  1941  to  1943  In  London  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  Embassy  ss  an 
assistant  naval  attache  on  the  staff  of  Admi- 
ral Alan  G.  Kirk,  Commanding  Officer  of 
Amphibious  Forces— Atlantic  Fleet.  By  the 
end  of  the  War,  he  was  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  an  LST.  After  being  discharged  as  a 
lieutenant  in  1945.  he  entered  the  Universi- 
ty of  South  Carolina  Law  School,  where  he 
graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree  in 
1948.  He  practiced  law  with  a  Columbia  law 
firm  for  a  short  while  before  he  Joined  the 
South  Carolina  Attorney  General's  Office 
in   1949  as  an  assistant  attorney  general 
under    retiring    Attorney    General    John 
Daniel.   In   1958,  Attorney   General  T.  C. 
Callison    announced    his   retirement   after 
serving  two  terms  and  Dan  McLeod  became 
a  candidate  for  the  office  in  the  Democratic 
primary.  After  winning  the  primary,  he  ran 
unopposed  in  the  general  election  and  took 
office  on  January  14,  1959.  He  has  held  the 
office  from  that  date  to  the  present. 

His  first  term  of  office,  1959-1963,  was  in 
large  part  concerned  with  the  then-pending 


ctva  righU  leglslaUon  ultimately  enacted  by 
CongreM  in  1M4.  Along  with  Ooveroor  Rol- 
lings, be  testified  before  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittees of  both  houses  of  Congren  numer- 
ous times.  At  home,  he  conducted  an  investi- 
gation of  the  penitentiary  system,  which  led 
to  far-reaching  changes  including  the  for- 
mation of  the  present  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. Following  through  on  a  campaign 
pledge  to  reform  the  insurance  laws,  he  was 
actively  involved  in  supporting  legislation 
enacted  during  his  first  term  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  State  Department  of  Insur- 
ance today. 

His  second  term  of  office,  1963-1967,  was 
marked  by  the  increased  involvement  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  area  of  voting 
rights,  culminating  in  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  196S.  On  behalf  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  he  initiated  the 
lawsuit  in  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  which  chal- 
lenged the  constitutionality  of  that  legisla- 
tion. He  also  tested  the  constitutionality  of 
the  apportionment  of  both  houses  of  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly.  On  the 
State  government  level,  he  was  instnmien- 
tal  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  assuring 
all  public  officials  and  employees  in  South 
Carolina  of  representation  from  his  office 
when  legal  actions  are  brought  against 
them  for  acts  done  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

The  period  1967-1971,  his  third  term  of 
office,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  tumultu- 
ous of  his  career.  Declarations  of  martial 
law  throughout  South  Carolina  were  com- 
monplace—the riot  at  Orangeburg  State 
College,  the  Charleston  hospital  strike,  the 
closing  of  the  State  parks,  the  demonstra- 
tions at  the  State  House,  the  sit-in  at  Rock 
Hill,  the  overturning  of  school  buses  in 
Lamar— all  of  these  events  occiured  during 
this  four-year  period.  One  positive  result  of 
the  upheaval  was  that  it  brought  about  the 
passage  of  needed  legislation  providing  for 
election  law  reform,  a  public  employees' 
grievance  procedure  and  the  Interchange  of 
local  law  enforcement  personnel  and  Jail  fa- 
cilities among  cities  and  counties  in  emer- 
gency situations. 

During  his  fourth  term  of  office,  1971- 
1975,  a  new  State  Constitution  was  being  de- 
veloped and  the  local  government  and  Judi- 
cial reform  amendments  were  of  particular 
significance  to  his  office.  He  initiated  litiga- 
tion challenging  the  then-current  court 
system  and  thus  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Implementation  of  the  unified  Judicial 
system.  He  also  sued  several  large  drug  com- 
panies to  halt  price  fixing  of  broad  spec- 
trum antibiotics  and  recovered  a  vast 
amount  of  money  which  was  then  ear- 
marked for  public  health. 

In  1975-1979,  his  fifth  term,  his  office  as- 
sisted In  the  Implementation  of  the  home 
rule  legislation,  coordinating  with  local  leg- 
islative delegations  In  educating  the  voters 
about  the  expanded  role  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties in  South  Carolina.  The  recurring  con- 
troversy over  the  ownership  of  the  marsh- 
lands heated  up  again  during  this  period.  Of 
enormous  importance  was  the  passage  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which  he 
had  recommended  and  assisted  In  drafting. 

His  sixth  and  final  term,  1979-1983,  was 
marked  by  successful  challenges  to  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  legislation,  including  the  cre- 
ation of  a  court  of  appeals  and  a  Joint  legis- 
lative appropriations  committee.  His  office 
also  became  Increasingly  Involved  in  the 
prosecution  of  politically  sensitive  crimes 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  consumer  protec- 
tion laws. 
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Dan  McLeod  retires  as  the  senior  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  United  States  after  a 
career  manifesting  the  highest  caliber  of 
public  service.  Among  his  many  awards  is 
the  Wyman  Award  presented  to  him  in  1967 
by  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
accomplishments.  He  has  lieen  active  in  that 
organization,  chairing  various  committees 
and  serving  on  its  executive  conunlttee.  He 
is  a  long-standing  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Street  Methodist  Church,  where  he  has 
taught  Sunday  School  for  many  years.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Rotary,  the  Cosmos  Club 
and  the  Round  Fifteen  Club.  In  December, 
1958,  Kllen  LaBorde  McLeod.  his  wife  of  sev- 
enteen years  and  the  mother  of  Dan,  Jr.. 
and  Elizabeth  Ann,  died  after  a  long  illness. 
In  1962,  he  married  Virginia  Hart,  who  has 
been  throughout  his  career  as  Attorney 
General  one  of  his  greatest  assets. 

If  leaders  are  best  remembered  for  their 
actions  taken  during  crisis  and  their  deci- 
sions made  amidst  controversy,  then  Dan 
McLeod's  greatest  achievement  has  been  his 
steadfastness  in  difficult  times  and  decisions 
when,  as  during  the  turbulent  1960s,  he 
stood: 

"Like  the  cliff  against  which  the  waves 
continually  break;  But,  which  stands  firm 
and  tames  the  fury  of  the  water  around 
it."— Marcus  Aurelius 

[From  the  Columbia  Record,  19651 
Chatterimg  Likc  IAaopies 

One  of  our  constant  preachments  has 
been  a  fundamental  truth  of  American  life: 
the  studied  ignoring  of  state  responslbUlties 
inevitably  leads  to  the  erosion  of  state 
rights. 

Too  many  South  Carolinians,  for  too 
many  yean,  have  prattled  about  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  states  without  ever  doing 
anything  about  local  responsibilities.  Like 
magpies,  these  Carolinians  have  whistled: 
"States'  rights,  states'  rights,  states'  rights" 
and  when  the  moment  of  decision  has  come 
to  finance  tlwough  local  taxation,  social 
needs  of  a  state's  citizens,  they  have  whis- 
tled "No,  no,  no!" 

The  sober  truth  is  that  we  In  South  Caro- 
lina have  done  nothing  about  very  serious 
problems  that  we  should  have  solved  before 
the  Federal  government  entered  the  pic- 
ture. 

It  is  good  to  find  one  civil  servant.  Attor- 
ney General  Daniel  McLeod,  who  has  the 
courage  to  point  out  in  public  address  our 
inconsistencies. 

"The  inaction  of  the  states,"  he  said  in  a 
talk  to  Manning  Rotarians,  "has  led  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  Congress  upon  states'  righU.  They  (the 
states)  have  not  obeyed  their  own  Constitu- 
tional dictates.   They  have  not  kept  the 

'»!'*»•"  .        «       . 

McLeod    cited    the    Clarendon    Coimty 

school  case  as  an  example.  Before  the  court 

in  1964.  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was 

forced  to  admit  that  Negro  school  faculties, 

although   indeed  separate,   had  not  been 

kept  equal  and  were  in  fact  inferior  to  those 

enjoyed  by  white  students. 

Additionally,  the  voting  rights  legislation 
in  Congress  has  come  about  "because  we 
have  not  kept  the  faith  so  far  as  elections 
are  concerned.  There  has  been  widespread 
abuse  of  elections.  Many  have  often  failed 
to  vote,  though  aU  admit  the  importance  of 
voting."  ^^     . 

These  matters  are  water  over  the  dam. 
What  of  the  future? 

The  attorney  general's  counsel  should  be 
accepted  by  aU  Carolinians.  "We  must  exer- 


cise our  system  of  states'  rights."  be  said, 
"without  too  much  dependence  on  the  Fed- 
eral government.  States'  rights  begin  here, 
at  the  grassroots  level:  their  proper  exercise 
can  make  our  country  great  and  make  our 
country  free." 

He  said  that  the  only  hope  is  for  the 
states  to  return  to  an  acceptance  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  legislation  where  it 
is  needed,  tafkll"g  problems  before  the  Fed- 
eral government  does. 

Practically,  the  major  problem  will  involve 
a  restoration  of  control  of  tax  funds  by  the 
states  themselves.  This  Is  being  accom- 
plished, partially,  by  a  maximimi  of  local  de- 
termination and  control  in  several  new  Fed- 
eral programs— including  some  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

But  the  most  feasible  plan  advanced  yet  is 
the  Heller  proposal  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  return  tax  monies,  unencumbered, 
to  the  states.  Those  very  conservative  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  including  South 
Carolinians,  who  would  alter  the  plan  to 
retain  the  money  at  the  source  are  behaving 
like  Don  Quixotes  and  are  damaging,  rather 
than  assisting,  state's  righta. 

The  other  immediate  task  is  for  the  states 
to  recognize  the  local  needs  of  the  citizenry 
and  meet  them,  with  courage  and  foresight. 

Otherwise,  a  lot  of  Carolinians  will  be 
chattering  like  magpies:  "States'  rights, 
states'  rights:  no,  no,  no!" 

[From  the  Greenville  News,  19711 
Dar  McI^od's  'Law  Ahs  Ordkr' 
Short,  stocky  Daniel  R.  McLeod,  the 
graying  attorney  general  of  South  Carolina, 
is  an  exemplary  advocate  of  law  and  order. 
Though  In  the  past  he  prosecuted  hundreds 
of  blacks  and  defended  the  Old  South's 
"way  of  life"  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  he  believes  that  the  law  binds 
both  whites  and  blacks. 

That  Is  why  he  could  take  Circuit  Judge 
Wade  Weatherford  of  Gaf fney  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  last  week,  charging  that  he 
had  no  business  letting  the  three  white  men 
convicted  of  rioting  in  the  Lamar  school  bus 
incident  go  free  after  serving  less  than  their 
full  sentences. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  McLeod  had 
to  do.  Judge  Weatherford's  action  could 
have  been  quietly  ignored,  as  It  probably 
would  have  been  by  most  elected  officials  In 
the  South.  After  all,  prosecuting  the  three 
initially  was  not  popular  among  many  white 
Southerners.  Trying  to  send  them  back  to 
Jail  is  tempting  political  fate. 

But  Dan  McLeod  has  been  South  Caroli- 
na's attorney  general  for  a  long  time  now, 
and  the  people  of  that  state  have  learned  to 
•respect  him.  He  honestly  believes  that  the 
law  is  the  law.  When  the  state  law  he  was 
charged  with  upholding  as  attorney  general 
called  for  segregation,  he  upheld  it.  When 
federal  law  prevailed  and  called  for  desegra- 
gation,  he  upheld  that,  too. 

He  makes  the  phrase  "law  and  order" 
mean  something  more  than  a  Southern 
slogan  for  keeping  black  people  in  their 
places.  He  thinks  it  ought  to  keep  convicted 
white  rioters  in  their  places,  too.* 


NEW  U.S.  WEAPONS  ARE 
RAISING  NUCLEAR  FEARS 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  U.S. 
arms  control  policy  is  to  be  effective  in 
reducing  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  it 
must  look  beyond  current  disputes  and 
present  capabilities  and  address  those 
problems  looming  just  over  the  hori- 


zon. One  such  emerging  problem  is  the 
development  by  both  nuclear  super- 
powers of  substantial  first-strike  capa- 
bilities. If  current  trends  remain  un- 
checked, the  nuclear  arms  balance 
could  become  dangerously  unstable, 
with  each  side's  ICBM's  on  a  hair  trig- 
ger. 

One  perceptive  and  thoughtful  ob- 
server of  this  issue  is  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Delaware.  Senator 
BisEM.  who  has  warned  us  of  this  im- 
pending situation  and  has  urged  spe- 
cial attention  to  crisis  stability  in  our 
arms  control  negotiations. 

I   ask   that   two   articles   from  the 
Washington   Post   which   help  detail 
Senator  Biden's  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  4, 1983) 
(By  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.) 
No  First  SrancK 
The  controversy  over  the  B4X  missile  has 
obscured  a  much  more  serious  issue— the 
projected  expansion  of  U.S.  capabilities  for 
launching  a  disarming  first  strike  against 
the  strategic  missUe  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  these  plans  are  unchecked  by  effective 
arms-control  agreements— agreements  much 
different  from  those  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration— we  face  the  risk 
that  both  superpowers  will  put  their  nuclear 
forces  on  a  hair-trigger,  leaving  a  margin  for 
error  so  narrow  that  a  computer  malfunc- 
tion or  a  misread  radar  blip  could  lead  to  an- 
nihilation. 

According  to  unclassified  data  analyzed  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
United  States  today  has  an  arsenal  of  about 
2,500  hard-target  warheads,  too  few  to 
permit  a  high-confidence  attack  of  two  nu- 
clear weapwns  each  on  Soviet  sUos  and  com- 
mand bunkers.  By  1996,  however  the  com- 
bined effect  of  planned  U.S.  strategic  mod- 
ernization programs— the  MX.  Trident  U 
and  cruise  missiles,  along  with  the  BIB  and 
Stealth  bombers— will  triple  our  capabilities. 
The  planned  1,000  MX  mlssUe  warheads 
would  account  for  only  slightly  more  than 
10  percent  of  this  potent  force. 

Our  concern  about  the  theoretical  vulner- 
ability of  our  Mlnuteman  missiles  has  been 
mitigated  by  our  confidence  In  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  Poseidon  and  Trident  nuclear 
submarines  and  strategic  bombers  on  alert. 
Even  after  a  surprise  attack,  we  would  have 
several  thousand  surviving  warheads  and 
the  means  for  delivering  them  In  a  devastat- 
ing counterattack  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Prom  a  Soviet  planner's  perspective,  how- 
ever, a  U.S.  capability  for  destroying  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  land-based  missUes  (over  70  per- 
cent of  Soviet  strategic  forces),  as  weU  as 
submarines  in  port  and  bombers  on  the 
ground,  would  constitute  an  overwhelming 
first-strike  threat. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  does  not— 
and  should  not— intend  to  initiate  a  strate- 
gic nuclear  exchange.  But  military  planners 
everywhere  are  obliged  to  focus  on  capabili- 
ties rather  than  intentions.  Just  as  we  struc- 
ture our  defense  on  the  hard  evidence  of 
Soviet  capabilities  rather  than  on  ambigu- 
ous and  changeable  assessments  of  Soviet 
intentions,  we  must  expect  the  Kremlin  to 
do  the  same.  The  easiest,  most  likely  Soviet 
response  to  the  expanison  of  American 
hard-target  forces  is  to  put  their  own  mis- 
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In  time,  the  Jovlets  might  deploy  more  of 
their  missiles  i  it  sea,  although  they  under- 
standably hav«  less  confidence  in  the  surviv- 
ability and  ret  iiatory  effectiveness  of  their 
submarines.  If  instead  they  develop  a  large 
mobile  ICBM  orce,  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing tight  and  '  erifiable  arms-control  agree- 
ments will  shirply  diminish.  In  the  mean- 
time, with  a  fr  igile  nuclear  balance,  we  will 
be  in  a  period  <  f  maximum  danger. 

Unfortunate!  i,  the  administration's  arms- 
control  propoi  als  will  not  prevent  either 
nation  from  p  jsing  a  first-strike  threat  to 
the  other's  bad-based  forces.  Under  the 
START  plan. « sch  side  could  still  have  2.500 
highly  accural  e  ICBM  warheads,  at  least 
three  for  each  ICBM  (up  to  a  total  of  850) 
allowed  to  Ite  idversary.  START,  therefore, 
will  not  put  a  Stop  to  the  danger  of  mutual 
first-strike  vuli  lerabUlty. 

The  history  of  nuclear  arms  control  has 
been  disappob  ting  precisely  because  anns- 
control  agreen  ents  have  consistently  lagged 
behind  the  technology  curve— limiting  yes- 
terday's weapons  while  preserving  today's 
development  i  irograms  and  thus  ensuring 
further  securi  y  problems  tomorrow.  With 
the  possible  n  ception  of  the  1982  treaty  on 
anti-ballistic  n  issile  systems,  we  have  never 
successfully  himessed  the  future  threats 
that  inevitably  become  the  present  danger. 

We  now  recognize,  with  the  usual  acuity 
of  hindsight,  t  he  catastrophic  consequences 
of  our  failure  1  o  prevent  the  development  of 
multiple-warh(  ad  (MIRV)  missiles  in  the 
Ute  19608.  Ev«  n  hard-line  opponents  of  ear- 
lier arms-contfol  agreements  now  suggest  a 
return  to  single-warhead  missiles. 

The  SALT  [I  treaty,  with  its  limits  on 
warheads  and  [lew  missile  types,  would  have 
at  least  postpc  ned  the  period  of  mutual  vul- 
nerability. Nov,  given  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing new  sysUms  on  both  sides,  we  must 
devise  new  sol  itions  or  risk  nuclear  instabil- 
ity toward  the  end  of  this  decade. 

We  don't  ha  re  much  time.  We  must  invest 
the  few  yean  we  do  have  in  negotiations 
toward  agreen  ents  conferring  no  first-strike 
advantage  to  e  Ither  side. 

It  Is  insuf f ic  ent  to  limit  our  focus  to  sym- 
bolic objectives  like  niunerlcal  equality, 
lower  force  lei  els  and  matching  capabilities. 
Instead,  we  sli  auld  concentrate  on  achieving 
crisis  stability  where  neither  side  could  gain 
advantage  by  {striking  first  and  where  both 
have  confidertce  in  their  retaliatory  forces. 
To  achieve  svch  stability,  we  have  to  link 
our  weapons  i  irograms  directly  to  our  nego- 
tiating strategy  so  that  neither  contradicts 
or  cancels  out  the  other. 

Until  and  ui  less  we  make  this  linkage,  our 
strategic  pn  grams— and,  similarly,  new 
Soviet  system  i— will  only  exacerbate,  rather 
than  solve,  ofr  security  problems.  Defense 
programs  unilestralned  by  consideration  of 
likely  Soviet  responses  and  their  conse- 
quences will.  Ironically,  weaken  deterrence. 
And  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
these  new  tec  hnologies  will  result  ultimate- 
ly, not  in  Am<  rican  superiority,  but  in  great- 
er mutual  ins(  cvu-ity. 

[From  the  VS  uhington  Post,  I>ec.  27,  19821 

New  UJS.  W  eafohs  Arx  Raisihg  Nuclear 

Fears 

(B 1  George  C.  Wilson) 

A  few  dayi  before  Congress  adjourned. 

Sen.  Joseph  ft.  Blden  Jr.  dared  to  suggest 

publicly  thai    the  Soviets  soon  will  have 


more  to  fear  from  our  nuclear  wevwns  than 
we  now  fear  from  theirs. 

While  that  might  sound  like  good  news,  it 
is  bad  news  if  one  accepts  the  popular 
wisdom  of  the  nuclear  age  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  from  blowing  each  other  up,  along 
with  much  of  the  world,  is  to  make  pushing 
the  button  first  look  suicidal. 

But  new  nuclear  weapons  both  sides  are 
building  challenge  that  wisdom  as  never 
before. 

Missiles  are  becoming  so  accurate  and 
powerful  that  there  may  be  no  way  to  keep 
land  missiles  from  being  destroyed  in  a  sur- 
prise attack. 

This  increases  the  temptation  to  fire  at 
the  first  warning  of  attack  rather  than  risk 
having  missiles  caught  in  their  silos. 

War  planners  in  both  Washington  and 
Moscow  must  deal  with  the  growing  arsenal 
of  first-strike  weapons  threatening  their 
coimtries. 

The  Soviets  already  have  their  SS18  and 
SS19  silo  busters  on  the  line  and  are  work- 
ing on  a  better  one.  The  United  SUtes  plans 
to  have  two  new  silo  busters  deployed 
before  the  decade  is  out:  the  MX  land  mis- 
sile in  1986  and  the  DS  Trident  II  submarine 
missUe  in  1989. 

Biden  Is  one  of  the  few  senators  who  has 
stepped  back  far  enough  from  the  debate 
over  how  the  MX  should  be  based  to  warn 
of  the  possible  long-range  consequences  of 
deploying  such  weapons.  He  told  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  at  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ing last  week: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  to  assiune  the 
worst,  since  in  fact  we  were  the  only  nation 
to  ever  drop  a  nuclear  weapon;  since  in  fact 
we  have  been  the  only  ones  who  ever  dem- 
onstrated the  willingness  to  do  that.  I  be- 
lieve we  never  will,  but  it  is  prudent  for 
them  to  plan  [for]  it ...  . 

"With  the  MX  missile,  and  with  the  D5, 
we  will  be  in  a  position,  If  we  were  to  choose, 
which  we  are  not  going  to  choose,  to  inflict 
serious  damage,  overwhelming  damage  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  if  we  struck  first— a  first- 
strike  capability  that  far  exceeds  what  the 
Soviet'  first-strike  capabUity  is  now.  Every- 
thing that  I  have  been  told  leads  to  that 
conclusion. 

"If  that  is  true.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
reach  an  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  if  neither  of  those  items  are 
negotiable." 

Weinberger  replied.  'I  am  not  really  going 
to  get  into  any  kind  of  hypothetical  specula- 
tion about  the  United  SUtes  making  a  first 
strike  or  what  would  happen  if  we  did,  be- 
cause it  is  totally  opposed  to  our  policy.  Our 
policy  is  to  deter  a  first  strike."  He  added 
that  President  Reagan's  arms  control  pro- 
posal "provides  for  substantially,  vastly 
lower  levels  than  now  exist  on  both  sides." 
The  SS18,  SS19,  MX  and  D5  are  all  de- 
signed to  carry  several  nuclear  warheads 
into  space  and  launch  each  one  at  a  precise 
point  along  the  flight  path.  Once  dropped 
off  the  missile  "bus,"  the  warhead  is  sup- 
posed to  glide  like  a  paper  airplane  to  its 
target  and  explode  over  the  missile  silo  or 
on  the  ground  near  It.  Sending  two  war- 
heads to  one  missile  silo,  thus  bracketing  it 
with  thousands  of  tons  of  explosive  power, 
virtually  assures  destruction  of  present-day 
silos. 

The  Pentagon  claims  the  Soviets  already 
have  so  many  silo-busting  missiles  that  their 
warheads  could  bracket  the  existing  U.S. 
force  of  1,000  Minuteman  and  51  Titan 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  destroy- 


ing 90  percent  of  them.  It  would  take  leas 
than  half  of  the  Soviets'  land  mlasOe  force 
to  do  this,  according  to  the  Pentagon. 

The  United  SUtes  is  responding  to  this 
threat  both  defensively  and  offensively.  It  Is 
searching  for  better  ways  to  baae  land  mis- 
siles to  ensure  they  could  survive  a  surprise 
attack  by  even  this  new  generation  of  war- 
heads. It  is  buUdlng  the  VX.  and  D5  hard 
target  killers  to  threaten  the  Soviets  in 
kind. 

Although  Weinberger  stresses  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  no  intention  of  launching 
a  first  strike  against  the  Soviet  Union  with 
these  new  missiles,  war  planners  the  world 
over  focus  on  capabilities,  not  proclaimed 
intentions.  And  there  no  longer  is  any  secret 
about  the  first-strike  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  and  American  blockbusters  already 
deployed  or  on  the  way. 

In  contrast  to  the  secrecy  wraps  the  Air 
Force  tried  to  put  on  first-strike  capabilities 
of  missUes  in  the  past,  former  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff  Lew  Allen  Jr.  has  said  that  "it 
is  a  fact  that  the  MX  program  will  have 
some  first-strike  capability." 

Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  J.  P.  McCarthy,  in 
briefing  the  House  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee on  defense  on  the  MX  "Dense  Pack" 
deployment  scheme,  said  that  with  that  new 
weapon  "we  put  Soviet  hard  targets  at  risk, 
which  is  the  principal  reason  why  we  need 
the  MX  missile." 

Ai  for  the  D5  missile  destined  to  go  Inside 
Trident  submarines,  it.  too,  will  have  first- 
strike  potential,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Soviet  worst  case  plarmers,  because  its  war- 
heads will  be  accurate  tmd  powerful  enough 
to  blow  up  silos  or  underground  command 
centers.  Rep.  Thomas  J.  Downey  calls  the 
D5  "the  ultimate  first-strike  weapon"  be- 
cause the  submarine  could  fire  it  at  such  a 
low  trajectory  that  Soviet  warning  radars 
could  not  see  it  coming. 

Edward  Rowny,  chief  U.S.  negotiator  at 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  (START) 
in  Geneva,  told  The  Washington  Post  that 
"we  want  the  Soviets  to  worry  about  our 
counterforce  capabilities  in  the  19908  the 
way  we  have  been  worrying  about  theirs  in 
the  1980s."  A  counterforce  weapon  is  one 
that  can  destroy  missile  silos  or  other  pro- 
tected miliUry  forces. 

Rowny  reasoned  that  such  mutual  coun- 
terforce threats  would  help,  rather  than 
hinder,  arms  control  negotiations,  while 
critics  contend  that  such  a  gun-to-the- 
temple  approach  threatens  to  desUbilize 
the  balance  of  terror  between  the  two  su- 
perpowers. 

Forty  House  members  are  so  alarmed 
about  the  dangers  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  menacing  each  other  with 
first-strike  weapons  that  they  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  an  attempt  to  force 
the  Congress  to  look  before  it  leaps  any  far- 
ther down  this  path. 

The  resolution,  to  be  reintroduced  next 
year,  calls  for  Congress  to  resolve  that  as 
part  of  the  START  talks  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  "should  place  the 
highest  priority  on  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  the  fear  by  either  nation  of  a  nu- 
clear first  strike  against  It  by  the  other,  and 
should  seek  a  verifiable  agreement  that  pro- 
duces stability  in  the  strategic  relationship 
between  the  two  nations  by  ensuring  that  a 
nuclear  first  strike  would  not  confer  upon 
the  attacking  nation  even  a  hypothetical  ad- 
vantage." 

Rep.  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  son  of  the  senator 
who  took  a  leading  role  in  arms  control  ef- 
forts in  the  1960s;  Rep.  Les  Aspin,  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 


and  Downey,  a  former  delegate  to  the  arms 
control  talks,  are  at  the  forefront  of  spon- 
sors trying  to  make  the  resolution  a  vehicle 
for  assessing  the  long-term  consequences  of 
deploying  first-strike  weapons. 

They  contend  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
number  of  weapons  that  threatens  to  upset 
the  balance  of  terror,  but  the  type  of  weap- 
onry. START,  they  warn,  would  allow  each 
side  to  deploy  so  many  silo  busters  that  nei- 
ther tuition's  land  missiles  would  be  safe 
from  being  bracketed  by  nuclear  warheads. 
A  recent  Library  of  Congress  analysis  but- 
tresses this  view  by  concluding  that,  under 
START,  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  gang  up  on 
each  other's  land-based  missiles  with  multi- 
ple, independenUy  targeUble  reentry  vehi- 
cles, known  as  MIRVs.  Rowny  confirmed 
that  this  could  happen  under  START, 
adding  that  it  underscores  the  need  to  find 
a  way  to  make  land  missiles  more  survlv- 
able. 

Gore  said  in  an  interview  that  the  long, 

vain  struggle  to  find  an  impregnable  home 

.  for  the  MX  should  serve  notice  that  "the 

only  way  to  make  it  survivable  is  through 

arms  control." 

He  said  that  even  if  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  deployed  the  same  number 
of  silo-busting  missiles,  there  would  not  be  a 
sUble  balance  of  terror.  Each  side  would 
still  worry  about  losing  Its  missiles  to  the 
other,  he  said,  and  "this  would  be  an  InsU- 
ble  balance." 

By  pushing  for  deployment  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  MX  and  D5  missiles,  Gore  con- 
tended, the  Reagan  administration  is  trying 
to  open  up  "an  intimidation  gap"  on  the  So- 
vieU.  "The  window  of  vulnerability  is  really 
vulnerability  to  political  intimidation,"  he 
said.  "The  intimidation  stems  from  the  fear 
that  one  side  might  carry  out  a  successful 
first  strike." 

Aspin  said  he  believes  the  prime  objective 
of  arms  control  should  be  "to  reduce  the 
probability  of  war  breaking  out."  Under  this 
definition,  he  said,  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  less  likely  to 
start  a  nuclear  war  if  each  knew  the  other 
had  so  many  weapons  that  not  enough  of 
them  could  be  knocked  out  in  a  first  strike 
to  make  it  worthwhile;  the  retaliatory  wave 
would  be  too  great. 

Even  if  both  sides  should  agree  to  deploy 
a  smaller  number  of  first-strike  weapons, 
Aspin  reasoned,  "we've  got  an  unsUble  situ- 
ation because  the  guy  who  fires  first  has  the 
advantage." 

He  said  he  has  been  voting  to  develop  the 
MX  and  D5  hard  target  killers  because  he 
did  not  want  to  give  the  Soviets  a  free  ride 
and  "I  wanted  to  force  the  issue  up"  at  the 
talks  in  Geneva. 

Asked  why  Weinberger  has  not  endorsed 
the  first-strike  resolution,  Downey  said, 
"The  people  around  him  are  patently  hos- 
tUe  to  arms  control."  Downey  added  his 
opinion  that,  on  the  basis  of  congressional 
questioning,  Weinberger  does  not  under- 
stand the  geo-political  Implications  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  such  as  the  MX  and  the  D5. 
Downey  said  it  Is  simplistic  of  Weinberger 
and  others  in  the  administration  to  keep 
saying  that  the  president  wants  to  reduce 
the  number  of  weapons  on  each  side  with- 
out at  the  same  time  appreciating  that  "It  Is 
the  types  of  weapons  that  are  important, 
not  the  number  of  weapons." 

The  effort  to  gain  control  of  silo-busting 
weapons  Is  reminiscent  of  the  unsuccessful 
effort  in  1969  of  then  senator  Edward  W. 
Brooke  Jr.  to  persuade  President  Nixon  to 
halt  development  of  MIRV  warheads,  which 


now  confront  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  first-strike  threats.  La- 
mented former  secretary  of  sUte  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  in  looking  back  in  1974  on  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  go  full  speed 
ahead  with  MIRV:  "I  wish  I  had  thought 
through  the  implications  of  a  MIRVed 
world."* 


PoucT  JusnncATiMr 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
imder  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  notifica- 
tion which  has  been  received. 
The  notification  follows: 

Defense  SECtmrry 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  IS,  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
ChairmaTi,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-17.  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Lebanon  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$25  mUUon.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deUv- 
ered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Lioon, 
Acting  Director. 
AttachmenU. 

[Transmittal  No.  83-17] 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(1)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Lebanon. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment,'  $21  million:  Other,  $4  million; 
Total,  $25  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: One  hundred  seven  M113A2  armored 
personnel  carriers,  to  include  communica- 
tions equipment  and  M2  .50  caliber  machine 
guns,  spares,  and  support  equipment. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (USA). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31, 1982. 

(viil)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
February  18, 1983. 

■  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 


LBaSMON— AUSOKBD  PBUOmnL  COMfKES 

The  Government  of  Lebanon  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  107  M113A3  armored 
personnel  carriers,  to  include  communlca- 
Uons  equipment  and  MS  .50  caliber  machine 
guns,  spares,  and  support  equipment  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $25  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  SUtes  by  en- 
abling Lebanon  to  increase  its  capability  to 
provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense.  Aa 
the  Lebanese  Government  reasserts  itself  in 
the  wake  of  recent  hostilities,  weU  equipped 
and  trained  armed  forces  are  essential  to  as- 
suring the  nation's  sovereignty. 

These  armored  personnel  carriers  will  be 
used  to  upgrade  one  brigade  and  equip  one 
additional  brigade  of  the  Lebanese  Army. 
The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support  will 
not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in  the 
region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  FMC  of  San 
Jose,  California. 

ImplemenUtion  of  this  sale  wiU  require 
the  assignment  of  four  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  Lebanon  for  10  days 
at  the  time  of  vehicle  delivery. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  VS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OP  IWO  JIMA  FLAG  RAISING 
•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  the  38th  anniversary  of  the 
raising  of  the  flag  of  the  United  Stotes 
on  Mount  Suribachi.  Iwo  Jima,  Japan, 
by  the  28th  Marines.  One  of  the  ma- 
rines on  Mount  Suribachi  that  day 
was  Tom  Stallman,  a  lifelong  resident 
of  North  Dakota,  and  a  friend  and  as- 
sistant of  mine. 

The  raising  of  the  flag  on  Mount 
Suribachi  did  not  end  the  battle  for 
Iwo  Jima.  It  became  one  of  the  blood- 
iest battles  in  the  long  and  heroic  his- 
tory of  the  Marine  Corps.  Tom  Stall- 
man  saw  the  battle  through  nearly  to 
the  end. 

History  has  treated  thoroughly  the 
valiant  and  determined  and  successful 
Marine  Corps  assault  on  Iwo  Jima.  I 
cannot  add  to  that.  But.  as  a  nation, 
we  are  everything  that  we  as  individ- 
uals have  been.  No  single  event  in  oiu- 
long  history  can  lay  claim  to  any  mo- 
nopoly of  our  citizens'  patriotic  serv- 
ice. But,  we  need  to  take  occasions 
such  as  today  to  remind  us  of  where 
we  have  been,  and  honor  those  who 
served  and  survived,  and  those  who 
served  and  did  not.* 


RULES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL   BUSINESS   OP   THE   U.S. 
SENATE    FOR    THE    98TH    CON- 
GRESS 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXVI,  paragraph  2,  of 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
submit  for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  for  the  98th 
Congress,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
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committee  oi  January  26,  1983.  as  fol- 

lOWK 
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All  appUcablk  provialons  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  a  nuite  and  the  Legislative  Re- 
orguilattion  A  et  of  1944.  as  amended,  shall 
govern  the  Co  mmittee  and  its  Subcommit 
tees.  The  Rul<  s  of  the  Conunittee  shaU  be 
the  Rules  of  afy  Subcommittee  of  the  Com 
mittee. 

a.  M^miOS  AHS  QUORUIIS 

(a)  The  regi  lar  meeting  day  of  the  Com 
mittee  shaU  b^  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Chairman.  All  other  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Chalmi  ui  as  he  deems  necessary,  on 
three  days  nc  lice  where  practicable.  If  at 
least  three  1  [embers  of  the  Committee 
desire  the  Chi  innan  to  call  a  special  meet 
Ing,  they  may  tile  in  the  office  of  the  Com 
mittee  a  wrttt4  n  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  Chain  lan.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  Clerk  of  tl  «  Committee  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  of  t  uch  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, the  C);  airman  fails  to  call  the  re- 
quested specia  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
within  seven  (alendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  requ«  t,  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee Members  ;  nay  file  in  the  Office  of  the 
C(»nmittee  th^ir  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial Committed  meeting  wUl  be  held,  speci- 
fying the  datel  hour  and  place  thereof,  and 
the  Commltte  i  shall  meet  at  that  time  and 
place.  Immedi  itely  upon  the  filing  of  such 
notice,  the  C  erk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  all  Coi  omittee  Members  that  such 
special  meetiig  will  be  held  and  inform 
them  of  its  <  ate,  hour  and  place.  If  the 
Chairman  is  r  [>t  present  at  any  regular,  ad- 
ditional or  sp4  cial  meeting,  the  ranldng  ma- 
jority Membeq  present  shall  preside. 

(bKl)  Nine  J  Members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitul  e  a  quorum  for  reporting  any 
legislative  mei  sure  or  nomination. 

(2)  Six  Men  ibers  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  q  iiorum  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  busin«  ss,  provided  that  one  minority 
Member  is  pn  sent.  The  term  'routine  busi- 
ness" includes  but  is  not  limited  to.  the  con- 
sideration of  egislation  pending  before  the 
Committee  aiid  any  amendments  thereto, 
and  voting  on  such  amendments. 

(3)  In  healngs,  whether  in  public  or 
closed  session  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of 
testimony.  Induding  sworn  testimony  shall 
consist  of  one!  Member  of  the  Commltt«e  or 
subcommittee! 

(c)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by 
Members  whc  are  unable  to  be  present.  To 
be  valid,  pro^f  es  must  be  signed  and  assign 
the  right  to  v^te  to  one  of  the  Members  who 
wfll  be  present.  Proxies  shall  in  no  case  be 
counted  for  « tabllshing  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  Ch  lirman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of 
aU  subcomm  ttees  on  which  they  to  not 
serve  as  memi  lers. 

3.  HXARIMGS 

(aXl)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
may  Initiate  i  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
his  authority  or  upon  his  approval  of  a  re- 
quest by  an]  Member  of  the  Committee. 
The  Chairmi  n  of  any  subcommittee  may, 
after  approvil  of  the  Chairman,  initiate  a 
hearing  of  th  e  subcommittee  on  his  author- 
ity or  at  reqv  est  of  any  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, li  rritten  notice  of  all  hearings 


shall  be  given,  as  far  in  advance  as  practica- 
ble, to  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  Hearings  of  the  Committee  or  any  sub- 
committee shall  not  be  scheduled  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  or  by  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee.  Such  consent  may 
be  given  informally,  without  a  meeting. 

(bKl)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath 
to  any  witness  testifying  as  to  fact  if  a 
quorum  be  present  as  specified  in  Rule  2(b). 

(2)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may 
attend  any  meeting  or  hearing  held  by  any 
subcommittee  and  question  witnesses  testi- 
fying before  any  subcommittee. 

(3)  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  hearings 
shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
such  Committee  staff  as  is  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

(4)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  fUe  with  the  Oerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  written  sUtement  of  the  prepared 
testimony  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearing  at  which  the  witness  is  to 
appear  unless  this  requirement  is  waived  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

(c)  Witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  agreement  of  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  or  by  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 
Such  consent  may  be  given  informally,  with- 
out a  meeting.  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  designated  by  him.  Subcommit- 
tees shall  not  have  the  right  to  authorize  or 
Issue  subpoenas.  A  subpoena  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness  shall  state  briefly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  and  the  matter  or  mat- 
ters to  which  the  witness  is  expected  to  tes- 
tify. A  subpoena  for  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents  and  records  shall 
identify  the  papers  required  to  be  produced 
with  as  much  particularity  as  is  practicable. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
closed  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  who  shall  be 
permitted  while  the  witness  is  testifying  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken,  or 
confidential  material  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
closed  hearing,  or  confidential  testimony  or 
material  submitted  voluntarily  or  pursuant 
to  a  subpoena,  shall  be  made  public,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way  of  simunary, 
unless  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

4.  AMENSMKIIT  Or  RDUCS 

The  foregoing  rules  may  be  added  to, 
modified  or  amended;  provided,  however, 
that  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  entire 
Meml)ershlp  so  determine  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing with  due  notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifi- 
cally called  for  that  purpose.* 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  inquire  if  there  is  further  morn- 
ing business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


February  23,  1983 

RECESS  UNTO,  1:15  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  1:15  pjn. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:05  p.m..  recessed  imtil 
1:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mrs.  Kassebaum). 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  her  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Kansas,  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuicHREV).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.     BAKER.     Mr.     President, 


to 


review  the  bidding,  so  to  speak,  last 
evening  the  Senate  adjourned.  This 
morning,  when  we  reconvened,  it 
seemed  for  a  brief  and  tantalizing 
moment  that  we  might  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement for  a  time  certain  to  vote 
at  least  on  cloture  on  the  bill  which  we 
are  trying  to  consider,  which  is  the 
shipping  bill,  so  caUed.  S.  47.  Calendar 
Order  No.  13. 

After  a  series  of  conferences  and 
conversations  on  that  subject,  it 
became  clear  that,  at  this  moment,  at 
least,  it  was  not  possible  to  work  out 
that  agreement.  I  choose  those  words. 
I  hope,  with  care  and  precision  be- 
cause I  place  the  emphasis  on  "this 
moment."  I  continue  to  hope  that  we 
can  work  out  an  arrangement  that  will 
permit  us  to  get  on  this  bill  promptly, 
to  debate  it  as  the  Senate  may  wish 
and  finally  to  dispose  of  it.  including  a 
vote  on  cloture  and  finally  the  bill 
itself  in  due  course.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Is  not  possible  at  this  moment. 

Therefore.  I  have  no  further  unani- 
mous-consent requests  to  make  at  this 
time.  But  I  urge  Members  who  have  a 
particular  and  significant  interest  in 
this  matter  to  continue  to  try  to  come 
to  terms  on  how  the  matter  might  be 
resolved  pr<x:edurally. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is  no  alternative  except  to 
try  to  reach  the  matter  by  imanimous 
consent  or  by  motion.  In  a  moment  I 
will  put  a  request.  I  fully  expect  that 
my  friend  from  Ohio  will  object  to 
that.  He  knows,  of  course,  if  he  does 
object  I  will  move  to  the  consideration 
of  the  shipping  bill.  That  motion  is  de- 
batable, the  morning  hour  having 
ended. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
13.  S.  47. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  47,  the  shipping 
bill.  Calendar  Order  No.  13. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  majority  leader  is  stiU  on 
the  floor.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
indeed  we  did  come  very  close  to  strik- 
ing an  accord  with  respect  to  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  a  cloture  motion 
and  agreement,  if  that  were  to  be  the 
case,  to  forgo  further  debate  in  con- 
nection with  the  motion  to  proceed 
and  to  get  on  the  bill  itself. 

As  I  had  indicated  this  morning.  I 
was  not  prepared  to  object  and  at- 
tempted to  make  it  clear  that  I  felt 
that  there  were  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Members  such  as 
Senator  THtmMom)  who  has  a  nimiber 
of  amendments.  Members  such  as  Sen- 
ator Hatch  who  has  some  major  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  the  bill,  and  any 
number  of  others  who  do  wish  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  bill. 

However,  I  think  that  the  discus- 
sions broke  down  on  a  question  of 
what  would  happen,  when  and  if  this 
measure  is  adopted  by  the  Senate,  as- 
suming that  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ments might  very  well  be  adopted.  A 
concern  that  some  of  us  had  was  that 
what  might  be  gained  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  might  be  lost  in  con- 
ference committee  if  the  conference 
committee  makeup  were  not  suffi- 
ciently protective  of  the  position  of 
the  Senate. 

I  might  say  that,  speaking  for 
myself— and  I  think  I  reflect  a  number 
of  views  from  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers—if at  any  time  you  can  work  that 
matter  out  so  that  both  of  these  com- 
mittees that  have  strong  interests  in 
this  matter— the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Judiciary  Committee— are 
satisfied.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
permit  the  motion  to  proceed  to  go 
forward  without  further  debate,  and  I 
also  would  be  accommodating  and 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  a  time  cer- 
tain on  a  cloture  vote. 

Having  said  that,  we  are  not  at  that 
point  at  this  moment.  I  understand 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
leader.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
gather  that  there  is  really  no  alterna- 
tive at  this  point  but  for  us  to  contin- 
ue to  debate,  at  least  on  the  motion  to 
proceed.  But  if  there  are  any  develop- 
ments along  that  line.  I  am,  for  one. 


prepared  to  sit  down  in  a  conciliatory 
manner  and  try  to  work  the  subject 
out,         

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  without  it 
being  considered  as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mi.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Of  course  I  will  consult 
with  him  if  there  are  further  develop- 
ments on  the  matter,  and  indeed,  I 
hope  there  will  be  further  develoj>- 
ments.  But  one  way  or  other  we  have 
to  dispose  of  this  matter,  and  I  wlU 
keep  him  advised. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate 
the  responsibility  of  the  leader  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  efforts  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable 
solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  debate 
this  matter  and  discuss  it  and  indicate 
some  of  the  aspects  of  it  that,  in  my 
opinion,  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people  nor  the  economy. 

But  so  that  those  who  are  in  earshot 
of  my  remarks  may  know  my  position. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  wishes  to 
address  themselves  to  this  subject, 
whether  in  support  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  or  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
to  proceed. 

Yesterday.  I  spoke  about  the  fact 
that  this  bill  would,  in  the  main,  help 
financially  ocean  carriers  who  wish  to 
engage  in  a  cartel  with  respect  to  set- 
ting prices  and  allocating  shipping 
routes  and  really  in  essence  to  elimi- 
nate competition.  Yesterday,  I  pointed 
out  that  72  percent  of  the  cargo  that 
is  affected  by  this  bill  is  carried  by  for- 
eign carriers  and  that  80  to  85  percent 
of  the  carriers  affected  by  this  bill  are 
foreign  carriers. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  the 
Bureau  of  Competition,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  all  five  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  in  a  rare  and 
unusual  circumstance,  came  before  the 
committee  and  indicated  its  opposition 
to  this  legislation.  Now  that  is  unusual 
because  that  is  the  first  time  that  they 
have  done  that  in  the  last  2  years, 
since  May  of  1981. 

But,  beyond  that,  there  has  been 
some  change  in  the  makeup  of  the 
Commission.  Three  of  those  members 
are  members  of  the  majority  party, 
and  two  are  members  of  the  minority 
party.  Two  members  including  the 
chairman  are  appointees  of  this  ad- 
ministration. So  you  have  this  situa- 
tion where  this  matter  is  so  egregious 
that  we  find  the  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion making  it  a  point  that  they  are 
speaking  on  behalf  of  all  five  members 
of  the  FTC  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
because  they  know  that  it  will  increase 
the  cost  to  the  American  consumer. 

There  is  not  any  person  who  believes 
in  free  competition.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican,  conservative  or  liberal— no 


matter  what  the  political  philoaophy— 
who  really  in  good  conscience  can  say 
that  this  legislation  will  foster  coim>e- 
tition. 

I  address  myself  for  the  moment  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  who  has  a  differ- 
ent political  philosophy  than  I  have. 
The  fact  is  that  this  bill  is  eliminating 
free  competition.  It  is  permitting  a 
cartel  to  operate.  It  is  driving  up  con- 
sumer prices.  It  is  helping  foreign  car- 
riers far  more  than  American  carriers. 
It  is  opposed  by  the  House  Republican 
Research  Committee  as  not  being  good 
legislation  and  not  being  in  accord 
with  Republican  philosophy. 

This  bUl  is  opposed  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  by  the  New  Yoit 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Post. 

The  biU  is  opposed  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization, the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  Congress  Watch, 
and  the  Consumers  Union.  Every  con- 
siuner  would  have  to  be  against  this 
bill,  but  every  believer  in  free  enter- 
prise ought  to  be  against  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  an  antlf  ree  enterprise  bill. 

Antitrust  is  not  a  new  subject  in  our 
country.  It  first  came  into  being  when 
a  Republican  Senator  by  the  name  of 
John  Sherman,  who  I  am  proud  to  say 
came  from  my  State,  caused  to  come 
into  being  and  led  through  this  Con- 
gress a  measure  known  as  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  Over  the  years  it 
has  been  interesting  to  note  how  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations have  stood  up  and  fought  for 
effective  antitrust  legislation  and  en- 
forcement. 

I  wish  every  Member  within  earshot 
of  my  voice  to  note  what  I  am  about  to 
say  because  this  Senator  has  on  occa- 
sion after  occasion  sharply  challenged 
the  position  of  the  present  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Mr.  Baxter.  I  liave  not  hesi- 
tated to  say  that  I  thought  he  ought 
to  return  to  the  campus  at  Stanford 
University  because  he  did  not  believe 
in  antitrust  enforcement  and  he  did 
not  believe  in  some  of  the  decisions 
that  the  courts  have  made  over  a 
period  of  years. 

But  having  said  that,  I  want  this 
body  to  imderstand  that  this  man  with 
whom  I  totally  disagree  in  so  many 
matters,  and  whom  I  have  claimed  has 
not  been  in  favor  of  effective  antitrust 
enforcement,  on  this  matter,  he.  too. 
believes  it  is  bad  legislation  and  Is  op- 
posed to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  little 
time  which  the  Judiciary  Conunittee 
was  accorded  to  (x>nsider  this  matter. 
Mr.  Baxter  was  supposed  to  come 
before  our  committee  to  testify,  but 
apparently  he  got  his  marching  orders 
from  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
tliat  he  was  not  to  appear  and  he  did 
not  appear.  But  there  is  no  secret 
about  the  fact— and  it  is  an  openly  dis- 
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posed  to  thiaj  legislation  because  it  has 
to  do  with  horizontal  price  fixing. 
That  is  price  fixing  between  two  com- 
peting ship* -only  in  this  case  many 
more  than  i\  ro— entering  into  a  cartel. 
Under  those  circumstances,  who  wants 
this  bill,  olier  than  the  carriers' 
lobby?  [ 

My  good  jfrlend  from  Washington 
has  said  "Dd  not  worry.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  a  cartel  for  the  shippers." 

Well,  that  lis  not  going  to  help  very 
much  becauie  many  of  the  shippers 
involved  in  mat  cartel  are  big  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  protect  them- 
selves, but  itjls  the  little  guy,  the  small 
businessman!  who  is  being  forced  out 
of  business  Ibecause  he  cannot  stand 
the  heat,  because  he  cannot  afford  to 
keep  his  pri<^s  up  ajid  he  wants  to  cut 
his  price  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  recyc  ers  of  this  country  came 
before  our  <  ommittee  and  said,  "This 
bill  will  prac  ;ically  decimate  our  indus- 
try. We  wiU  not  be  able  to  ship  over- 
seas. The  pr  ce  will  be  too  high,  and  if 
we  cannot  si  ip  overseas  we  may  not  be 
able  to  be  in  business  in  this  country." 
That  woud  affect  our  balance  of 
payments  aiid  that  would  add  to  the 
bankruptcy  rate  in  this  country.  So 
why  pass  it? 

The  Amelcan  Association  of  Ex- 
porters &  :mporters  indicated  they 
are  opposec  to  this  bill.  The  Dow 
Chemical  C).,  indicated  they  are  op- 
p<»ed  to  thi  5  bill.  The  National  Farm- 
ers Union  indicated  they  are  opposed 
to  this  bill. 

I  would  li  te  anyone  to  tell  me  and 
explain  to  n  e  how  this  bill  could  possi- 
bly help  ary  farmer  in  this  country. 
My  colleagv  es  in  this  body,  including 
myself,  eacl  of  us.  have  a  strong  con- 
stituency ol  farmers  who  are  striving 
at  the  moiient  to  keep  their  heads 
above  watei  and  to  keep  their  farms 
from  being  :  oreclosed  on. 

Look  at  it  If  it  costs  more  money  to 
ship  soybea  is,  grain,  cotton,  wheat,  or 
com  overseis,  how  can  that  help  the 
farmer?  Is  i .  not  bound  to  have  a  nega- 
tive impactl  Will  it  not  add  to  the  cost 
when  he  o  impetes  with  the  farmers 
from  Argeitina,  the  farmers  from 
Australia,  a  ad  the  farmers  from  other 
parts  of  the  world? 

How  can  inyone  in  this  Senate  who 
is  concerned  about  the  American 
farmer  vote  for  this  bill?  It  Is  no  secret 
that  it  will  I  idd  $3  billion  to  the  cost. 

My  good  friend  from  Washington 
says,  "The  shippers  are  going  to  be 
protected  lecause  they  are  permitted 
this  cartel  i  jid  it  is  not  going  to  hurt." 
I  say  to  I  lembers  of  the  Senate  if  it 
is  not  goint  to  hurt,  why  are  the  carri- 
ers so  mucl  for  it?  The  carriers  are  for 
it  because  they  can  set  prices,  divide 
markets,  c  etermine  where  and  how 
ships  will  t  averse  the  waters. 

Now  I  wa  It  to  say  one  other  thing  to 
every  Mem  jer  of  this  body  who  is  con- 


cerned about  our  economy  in  general. 
How  is  it  going  to  help  anybody  that 
ships  their  products  overseas?  It  has 
to  add  to  the  cost.  That  means  that 
there  will  be  less  product  shipped 
overseas.  It  means  that  our  balance  of 
trade  will  be  that  much  more  negative. 
How  is  it  going  to  help  the  American 
people?  What  possible  advantage  can 
there  be  in  permitting  this  cartel  to 
fix  their  prices? 

This  legislation  should  never  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  leg- 
islation is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
This  legislation  is  harmful,  it  is  hurt- 
ful, and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  un- 
derstand why  the  administration  is 
pushing  it.  There  must  be  something 
about  it  that  I  do  not  understand. 

It  is  not  going  to  help  our  subsidy 
problem  because,  if  anything,  it  may 
wind  up  costing  us  more  in  subsidy  ac- 
cording to  the  House  Republican  Re- 
search Committee. 

It  is  not  going  to  help  the  carriers 
avert  bankruptcy  because  they  are  not 
anywhere  close  to  bankruptcy  at  the 
moment.  Every  single  one  of  them  is 
doing  well,  according  to  every  pub- 
lished figure  that  I  can  find.  Nobody 
has  come  forward  and  said  that  the 
American  carriers,  or  even  the  foreign 
carriers,  are  desperately  hurting. 

The  GAO  has  published  a  report 
based  upon  their  investigation.  That 
investigation  indicated  that  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  industry  is  not  hurting.  I 
think  it  was  in  that  report,  as  well, 
that  I  read  that  every  investigation  of 
the  American  shipping  industry  has 
shown  that  the  industry  is  not  worthy 
of  self -regulation. 

Some  would  come  and  say.  "Well, 
Senator,  this  bill  does  not  do  much 
more  than  that  which  is  presently  in 
the  law,  because  under  the  law  at  the 
moment,  there  may  be  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  law  by  filing  your 
tariffs  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission."  Well,  indeed,  that  is  the 
fact.  But  then,  when  you  file  it,  you 
have  the  burden  to  prove  that  the  rate 
is  in  the  "public  interest."  The  courts 
have  already  decided  that  being  in  the 
"public  interest"  would  mean  that 
price  competition  and  concern  for  the 
antitrust  laws  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

(Mr.  PRESSLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Another  major 
problem  with  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  it  moves  the  shipping  industry 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  that 
the  Congress  has  taken  with  respect  to 
every  other  transportation  industry. 
We  have  moved  the  airlines  into  a 
brave  new  world  of  competitive  pricing 
and  the  resvdt  has  been  $99  coast-to- 
coast  fares  in  comparison  with  fares 
several  times  that  before  deregulation. 
In  all  fairness,  in  some  instances,  that 
has  also  meant  that  some  communities 
have  not  had  adequate  air  service,  so 
there  indeed  is  a  positive  and  a  nega- 


tive result.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the 
Congress  moved  in  the  direction  of  de- 
regulation. Deregulation  has  occurred 
in  the  trucking  and  rail  industries  by 
reason  of  the  action  of  Congress  and 
we  shall  soon  see  its  effects  in  the  bus 
transportation  sector. 

For  years,  we  used  Government 
oversight  to  watch  over  price  levels 
and  the  availability  o.  a  range  of  serv- 
ices in  the  transportation  sector.  We 
have  now  stepped  asir  e  to  let  the  in- 
visible hand  of  the  free  market  do  the 
regulating  instead.  But  for  some 
reason,  we  are  considering  exempting 
ocean  shipping  from  the  discipline  of 
the  free  market  and  from  regulation 
as  well. 

Is  this  not  contrary  to  the  stated 
public  policy  and  philosophy  of  our 
current  administration?  As  I  have  said 
before,  competition  is  not  liberal  or 
conservative  doctrine;  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can doctrine,  at  the  core  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  This  bill  is  the  anti- 
free-enterprise  bill  of  the  session  to 
date. 

What,  then,  is  so  different  about 
this  industry  that  we  would  simulta- 
neously free  the  cartels  from  both  the 
rigors  of  the  marketplace  and  the  safe- 
guards of  regulation?  One  argtunent  I 
have  heard  is  that  competition  is 
somehow  destructive  in  the  ocean 
shipping  business.  Mr.  President,  all 
that  has  been  destructive  about  com- 
petition in  this  industry  is  that  the 
cartels  have  been  so  successful  in 
eliminating  it. 

The  industry  claims  that  current  law 
must  be  changed  because  the  industry 
has  caught  itself  in  a  vicious  circle  of 
wasteful  service  competition.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  ocean  carriers  have 
engaged  in  vigorous  service  competi- 
tion. Now  they  would  have  us  elimi- 
nate this  aspect  of  the  free  market. 

What  am  I  talking  about,  when  I  say 
"service  competition"?  I  am  talking 
about  the  quality  of  service.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  number  of  deliveries.  I 
am  talking  about  something  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  ought  to 
concern  himself  about  if  he  has  a  port 
in  his  State.  That  is  the  allocation  of 
market  areas. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
would  secure  to  the  small  ports  contin- 
ued service  on  the  ocean  carriers.  It 
will  be  possible  for  ocean  carriers  to 
decide  to  eliminate  some  of  the  small 
ports  in  Louisiana,  in  South  Carolina, 
in  Florida,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Ohio  and  every  other  State  in 
this  coimtry  that  is  visited  by  the 
ocean  carriers.  Why  should  they  waste 
their  time  going  to  some  small  port? 
That  costs  money.  So  it  would  be 
much  easier  just  to  cover  the  big  ports 
and  then  say,  "Well,  we  are  sorry,  you 
will  have  to  send  your  product  by  train 
or  truck  for  the  balance  of  the  trip." 

One  of  the  things  that  is  pretty  in- 
teresting in  this  bill— and  I  ask  my  col- 


leagues to  pay  close  attention  to  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  That  is  that  this 
bill  does  something  very,  very  unusual. 
It  provides  an  exemption  with  respect 
to  the  antitrust  laws  being  applicable 
when  the  carrier  arranges  for  through 
transportation. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means,  Mr. 
President?  I  shall  tell  you  what  it 
means.  It  means  that  if  an  ocean  carri- 
er were  to  travel  from  some  small  dis- 
tance, perhaps  from  some  island  90 
miles  from  the  United  States,  and  ar- 
range that  the  products  from  that 
island  or  to  that  island  would  then  be 
transported  across  the  United  States, 
maybe  from  Florida  up  to  Seattle,  the 
entire  agreement  would  be  exempt, 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  law. 

Think  of  what  I  am  saying.  I  am 
saying  that  once  you  are  in  ocean 
transportation  under  this  bill,  you  get 
an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
being  applicable  to  the  entire  transit 
route. 

Nobody  cares  about  the  consumer  in 
this  bill.  But  what  else  is  new?  Nobody 
ever  seems  to  care  about  the  consumer 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few.  No;  It 
Is  more  to  worry  about  the  special  in- 
terest lobbyists  and  less  to  worry 
about  the  consumers  of  this  country. 
Why  worry  about  them?  They  are 
only  people.  The  lobbyists  and  the 
pressure  groups— and  they  come  from 
all  different  segments  of  the  econo- 
my—have their  political  action  com- 
mittees to  press  and  push  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind. 

It  is  bad  legislation.  Why  not  let  con- 
sumers decide  what  mix  of  low  prices 
and  quality  of  services  they  want? 

The  airline  industry  has  not  hesitat- 
ed in  letting  price  competition  work 
side  by  side  with  service  competition.  I 
am  sure  the  shipping  industry  would 
do  the  same  thing,  but  the  shipping 
industry  does  not  want  to  do  that. 
What  the  industry  wants  is  protection 
against  competitive  pricing. 

Some  would  argue,  "Well,  Senator, 
but  you  understand  that  you  do  not 
have  to  be  a  part  of  this  cartel.  You 
can  have  your  ship  operate  on  its 
own." 

Indeed,  that  is  permitted  imder  this 
bill.  They  do  not  have  to  be  a  part  of 
the  cartel.  But  If  you  operate  as  an  in- 
dependent, then  under  this  legislation 
the  members  of  the  cartel  may  pool 
their  revenues,  pool  their  profits,  and 
then  they  can  send  one  or  two  ships 
out  to  provide  competition  with  the  In- 
dependent operators. 

Let  us  talk  about  that  a  little  bit. 
Shipping  companies  agree  to  put  all  of 
their  revenues  together  or  all  of  their 
profits  together,  all  of  which  is  per- 
mitted. The  profit  part  would  be  elimi- 
nated under  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment, the  revenue  part  would  not  be 
eliminated  under  the  Thurmond 
amendment.  And  we  decide  that  there 
is  an  Independent  who  Is  cutting  rates. 


So  we  assign  company  X  to  go  down 
and  lowball  the  price,  cut  the  rate 
below  it. 

Now,  we  watch  our  step  a  little  bit 
because  there  Is  some  kind  of  a  prohi- 
bition against  predatory  pricing.  But 
we  say,  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to  tell 
you  what  to  do,  but.  company  X,  we 
think  you  ought  to  provide  a  little 
more  service  than  they  are  presently 
getting  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  in  some 
other  commimity."  So  company  X  un- 
derstands what  they  are  saying  and 
nobody  ever  says  that  you  ought  to 
engage  In  predatory  pricing.  Nobody 
ever  says  that  you  ought  to  cut  the 
rates.  But  the  Implication  is  there, 
and,  frankly,  even  if  the  independent 
lines  knew  there  was  predatory  pric- 
ing, he  would  have  one  tough  time  to 
ever  get  any  relief.  He  would  have  to 
bring  an  action  before  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  And  if  the 
owner  of  that  little  ship  were  very 
wealthy  and  could  hire  experts  in  Fed- 
eral maritime  law  and  had  all  the  time 
In  the  world  and  did  not  worry  about 
whether  the  case  would  take  6 
months,  1  year,  2  years,  or  4.  he  might 
have  a  chance  to  make  his  point,  but 
he  probably  would  not  personally  get 
that  chance;  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
would  probably  be  the  person  who  was 
appearing  on  his  behalf. 

What  a  shameful  way  to  protect  the 
free  enterprise  system.  What  an  im- 
conscionable  approach  to  permitting 
free  enterprise  to  work. 

In  addition  to  the  price  cutting,  this 
bill  would  put  an  end  to  service  compe- 
tition, not  by  allowing  healthy  price 
competition  to  replace  it  but  by  elimi- 
nating service  and  competition  among 
ocean  carriers  altogether. 

This  industry  is  deathly  afraid  of 
price  competition,  because  it  knows 
that  in  a  free  enterprise  system,  only 
the  firms  which  offer  the  lowest  prices 
and  the  best  services  survive. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  possible  that, 
some  firms  might  go  out  of  business  if 
we  allow  ocean  carriers  to  price  com- 
pete. Is  it  bad  for  inefficient  and  high- 
priced  firms  to  go  out  of  business?  Of 
course  not.  This  is  the  nature  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  I  had  thought 
that  this  was  one  of  the  prime  beliefs 
of  our  current  administration.  We 
should  certainly  not  encourage  fur- 
ther walls  against  competition  in  this 
or  any  other  industry.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  when  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies  have  put  so  many 
people  out  of  work  and  tightened  the 
budgets  of  all  but  the  richest  consum- 
ers. 

Some  proponents  of  this  anticompet- 
itive measure  have  claimed  that  this 
bill  does  nothing  more  than  clarify  the 
antitrust  exemption  that  has  existed 
for  ocean  carriers  since  1916.  Mr. 
President,  whenever  we  are  told  that  a 
measure  is  only  intended  to  clarify  ex- 
isting law,  we  should  immediately  take 
a  closer  look.  Indeed,  this  bill  clarifies 


existing  law  by  removing  virtually  all 
antitrust  scrutiny. 

Let  me  point  out  just  how  S.  47 
would  greatly  expand— not  merely 
clarify— the  current  antitrust  exemp- 
tion. First,  under  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916,  as  amended  over  the  years  and 
as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  PMC  approves  individual  agree- 
ments among  ocean  carriers  if  they 
are  in  the  public  Interest.  Agreements 
that  would  violate  the  antitrust  laws 
are  presumed  to  be  against  the  public 
Interest.  Only  If  some  serious  trans- 
portation need  outweighs  the  competi- 
tive harm  can  the  PMC  approve  the 
agreement.  Thus,  as  things  now  stand, 
antitrust  Immunity  Is  allowed  only  if 
the  FMC  finds  that  It  Is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  particular  features  of  this 
Industry.  Under  the  pending  measure, 
though,  this  balancing  test  would  be 
eliminated.  In  fact,  actions  taken  to 
control,  regulate,  or  prevent  competi- 
tion would  be  activities  within  the 
scope  of  the  act,  and  completely  out- 
side the  resOm  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Second,  the  revised  bill  does  pay  Up 
service  to  the  Idea  of  competition,  but 
leaves  virtually  no  effective  remedy 
for  preventing  anticompetitive  con- 
duct. The  measure  allows  for  no  pri- 
vate treble  damage  actions,  no  civil  or 
criminal  actions  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, trusting  instead  in  the  oversight 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Indeed.  Mr.  President,  "oversight"  Is 
the  proper  term  for  describing  the 
FMC's  historic  role  In  watching  out 
for  the  ocean  carrier  industry.  A  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  industry  was 
done  by  the  prestigious  Celler  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
culminating  in  a  1962  report.  This 
study  showed  an  astounding  240  viola- 
tions of  law  on  the  face  of  agreements 
filed  with  the  FMC  which  had  gone 
unprosecuted  by  the  agency.  More  re- 
cently, a  1977  Justice  Department 
study  showed  how  the  FMC  has  been 
completely  ineffective  in  policing  the 
activities  of  the  conferences. 

Third,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  this 
bill  would  allow  the  FMC  to  exempt 
from  any  or  all  requirements  of  the 
act  «my  activities,  so  long  as  regulation 
would  not  be  substantially  impaired. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  this  bill  does  much  more  than 
merely  "clarify."  This  measure  would 
turn  conferences  into  monstrosities 
that  would  have  virtually  imrestrained 
power  to  control  the  price  and  avail- 
ability of  crucial  transportation  serv- 
ices with  almost  no  Government  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  report 
points  out  that  in  1979,  we  subsidized 
the  U.S.-flag  fleet  to  the  time  of  $300 
million.  Indeed,  we  have  been  subsidiz- 
ing the  construction  and  operation  of 
our  vessels  since  1936.  I  can  under- 
stand the  political  factors  that  would 
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lead  the  adiiinistraticai  to  want  to 
move  this  sul  ddy  off  budget  when  the 
Federal  deflcj  b  is  at  record  levels.  How- 
ever, we  canx  Dt  ctire  our  economic  ills 
through  ma  [ical  aocoimtlng  tricks. 
This  bill  wou  d  move  the  subsidy  from 
the  taxpayer  i  to  the  consiuners,  and 
leave  the  can  ier  cartels  totally  in  con- 
trol of  the  aiaount  of  this  subsidy.  Is 
this  what  the  administration  means  by 
"deregulation  7 

Mr.  Presid(nt,  we  have  been  told 
that  everyon;  supports  this  bill,  in- 
cluding the  K>-called  consumers.  By 
consumers,  tlie  proponents  mean  the 
shippers  of  oceangoing  cargo.  But 
what  about  he  ultimate  consumers, 
who  bear  the  burden  of  passed  on  mo- 
nopoly prices  '  I  have  a  list  here  of  nu- 
merous cons^imer  organizations  that 
vehemently  o  }pose  this  legislation,  be- 
cause they  kx  ow  that  it  may  cost  their 
members  bill!  >ns  every  year. 

In  addition  not  all  of  the  shippers 
themselves  fa  rar  this  bill.  I  can  under- 
stand why  seme  of  them  do,  though. 
The  measure  has  been  carefully  craft- 
ed to  grant  a  i  antitrust  exemption  to 
the  shippers  too,  in  the  form  of  so- 
caUed  shippei  b'  councils.  These  organi- 
sations would  allow  shippers  to  get  to- 
gether and  i  et  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  vill  deal  with  the  confer- 
ences. Many  of  the  bigger  shippers 
like  this  idea,  because,  as  Adam  Smith 
pointed  out  ong  ago,  once  you  put 
businessmen  From  the  same  industry 
in  the  same  r  >om,  they  will  eventually 
move  the  coi  versation  to  the  subject 
of  restrainir  %  trade  among  them- 
selves. In  adc  ition,  the  councils  would 
present  an  Dpportimity  for  bigger 
shippers  to  tike  positions  before  the 
conferences  t  lat  would  put  the  small- 
er shippers  ut  a  serious  competitive 
disadvantage.  Finally,  the  GAO  report 
points  out  thit.  in  the  limited  experi- 
ence of  shlpjiers'  councils  in  Eiu-ope. 
there  is  little  evidence  that  they  have 
been  success!  ul  in  holding  back  the 
cartels'  powei  to  set  monopoly  prices. 
They  would,  lowever,  be  successful  in 
giving  the  sh  ppers  an  opportimity  to 
foster  their  iwn  anticompetitive  ac- 
tivities. 

Yet,  despite  such  antitrust  immunity 
for  shippers'  »}uncils,  some  individual 
shippers  still  recognize  the  evils  that 
can  flow  from  this  bill  and  have  op- 
posed it.  W<  have  heard  from  the 
American  Association  of  Exporters  & 
Importers,  thie  recycling  and  beverage 
importing  iidustries,  the  National 
Farmers  Unic  n,  the  National  Farmers' 
Organization,  and  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
The  Intemat  onal  Harvester  Corp.  and 
Olin  Corp.  have  also  been  quoted  in 
opposition  to  this  measure. 

This  bill  may  also  seriously  disad- 
vantage smal  and  medium-sized  ports. 
This  is  becajse  a  byproduct  of  the 
bill's  antitrus :.  immimlty  for  carriers  is 
the  ability  o'  the  carriers  to  get  to- 
gether and  o  mtrol  the  frequency  and 
location  of  si  llings  in  a  process  known 


as  rationalization.  Of  course,  this 
polite-sounding  euphemism  hides 
what  would  be  a  per  se  illegal,  and 
probably  criminal,  antitrust  violation 
in  any  other  industry,  iuiown  by  the 
less  polite  name  of  market  division. 

While  there  may  be  some  legitimate 
reasons  for  discouraging  the  high 
costs  that  resvQt  when  firms  are  insu- 
lated from  price  competition,  rational- 
ization could  have  terribly  adverse  ef- 
fects on  our  Nation's  small  and 
medium-sized  port  cities.  Under  this 
biU,  carriers  would  be  free  to  choose 
arbitrarily  among  the  ports  they 
wanted  to  use,  and  leave  all  of  the 
other  ports  behind.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  from  the  many 
States  that  have  small  and  medium- 
sized  ports  how  important  shipping 
revenues  are  to  the  economic  health  of 
those  cities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  ports 
in  their  States  to  examine  carefully 
into  the  impact  that  this  bill  may  very 
well  have  on  those  ports,  because  I 
think  they  will  find  that  there  is  more 
than  a  little  likelihood  that,  under 
those  circimistances,  those  ports  will 
be  affected  adversely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  put  in  a 
quorum  call  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  that  the  resumption  of 
my  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
quorum  call  not  be  considered  a 
second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  maldng  this  request? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  I  may  walk 
over  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  a  quorum  call  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and  with- 
out it  being  considered  a  second 
speech  when  I  resume  my  remarks  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  the  floor  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  that  I 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Proxiore,  that 
upon  resumption  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  I  be  permitted  to  resume 
my  remarks,  and  that  my  remarks  not 
be  considered  a  second  speech. 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator   from   Ohio.   Senator  Mxix- 

EITBAnM. 

Senator  Metzsnbaum  1b  not  always 
right  in  these  cnisades  he  leads,  but 
he  is  certainly  right  in  this  one.  I  am 
inclined  to  feel  that  he  is  right  about 
95  percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  what  Senator  Mitz- 
ENBAUM  is  trying  to  do  in  this  particu- 
lar case  is  to  preserve  our  system  of 
competition,  which,  of  course,  as  we 
all  luiow,  is  unique  in  the  world.  I  sup- 
pose if  there  is  one  distinctive  element 
of  the  American  economic  system, 
more  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  we  do  stress  competition  as  our 
system  of  regulation.  Absent  that 
system  of  natural  regulation  by  com- 
petition, it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
far  more  Government  regulation  of 
wages,  prices,  and  all  kinds  of  other 
areas.  Either  that,  of  course,  or  the 
consumer  is  exploited  with  the  monop- 
olist being  able  to  get  whatever  price 
he  wishes  to  get. 

S.  47,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983.  is  a 
complicated  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that,  as  I 
understand  it,  affects  the  j\u-isdiction 
of  at  least  two  committees  and,  per- 
haps, others.  I  cannot  understand  why 
this  bill,  which  is  so  complicated, 
should  be  rushed  into  law  before  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  Idnd 
of  record  which,  it  seems  to  me,  this 
sort  of  far-reaching  legislation  should 
command. 

Briefly,  let  me  summarize  the  objec- 
tions I  have  to  this  shipping  bill.  First 
and  foremost,  it  is  special-interest  leg- 
islation. Whom  does  it  exempt?  It  ex- 
empts the  shipping  industry  from 
antitrust  legislation.  It  singles  them 
out.  It  makes  it  easier  for  our  Nation's 
shipowners  to  agree  in  concert  to 
charge  what  they  want  to  charge,  to 
go  where  they  want,  reject  what  they 
want  to  reject,  and  force  out  of  busi- 
ness who  they  want  to  force  out  of 
business,  and  not  to  be  worried  about 
coiu^  action.  It  gives  special  judicial 
consideration  to  one  industry,  the 
shipping  industry,  while  this  coimtry's 
other  industries  must  abide  by  the 
Antitrust  laws  created  to  preserve  one 
of  our  country's  founding  principles, 
the  principle  of  free  enterprise. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  second  ob- 
jection Is  that  this  bill  proponents  say 
will  help  the  shipping  industry  which 
is  ailing. 

I  wonder  about  that  charge  that  the 
shipping  industry  is  ailing.  The  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  has  made  a 
recent  study  and  they  have  found  that 
America's  fleet  is  relatively  healthy. 
They  say  its  modest  problems  arise 
not  from  the  failure  of  the  conference 
but  from  the  carriers'  failure  to  adopt 
modem  technology. 


Mr.  President.  If  we  want  to  provide 
assistance  for  an  ailing  industry,  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  steel.  The  steel 
industry  is  reidly  ailing,  far  more  than 
the  shipping  industry.  Or  machine 
tools.  Or  homebullding— they  are  flat 
on  their  back.  Or  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

Why  we  should  single  out  the  ship- 
ping Industry  as  having  special  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  our  antitrust 
laws  is  very,  very  hard  to  understand. 
Furthermore,  this  helps  foreign  car- 
riers because  foreign  carriers  make  up 
two-thirds  of  the  carriers  in  the  car- 
tel's membership. 

The  cry  has  gone  out  in  our  coimtry. 
"Buy  American."  Americans  are  sick 
and  tired  of  watching  our  industries 
atrophy  while  industries  of  foreign 
countries  flourish  because  we  are 
buying  their  products. 

Whom  do  we  help  here?  Help  an  in- 
dustry that  is  helping  America  like 
most  of  our  industries  are.  90  or  95 
percent?  This  industry  is  only  one- 
third  an  Industry  which  provides  jobs 
for  Americans. 

Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of 
other  countries  crowding  our  markets 
while  American  goods  collect  dust  on 
store  shelves. 

The  international  ocean  shipping  in- 
dustry is  made  up  mostly  of  foreign 
vessels.  For  whatever  reason,  this  is  a 
fact  of  life. 

Efforts  could  be  made  to  change 
that,  to  encourage  more  U.S.  shipping, 
to  make  it  easier  for  men  and  women 
in  this  country  to  enter  the  shipping 
business.  But  this  bill  does  not  try  to 
solve  that  problem. 

The  fact  is  that  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  ships  which  transport  goods  across 
oceans  are  owned  by  other  countries. 
And  this  bill  would  help  them  out.  It 
would  help  them  to  continue  to  flour- 
ish. So  it  is  not  only  special  interest 
for  one  U.S.  industry,  it  is  special-in- 
terest legislation  which  would  help  the 
industries  of  foreign  countries. 

The  American  people  who  support 
the  "Buy  American"  philosophy  may 
find  the  Shipping  Act  ludicrous  be- 
cause of  that. 

The  third  objection  I  have  to  this 
bill  Is  that  consumers  will  pay  for  it. 
The  bill  strengthens  the  power  of 
shipping  cartels.  It  makes  them  practi- 
cally immune  from  court  action.  This 
means  that  the  cartels  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  raise  the  prices  they  charge  the 
people  who  manufacture  the  goods  to 
be  shipped.  But  the  people  who  are 
paying  to  ship  the  goods  will  not  sit 
back  and  pay  the  increased  price.  In 
some  cases,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we 
know,  there  will  be  a  double  cartel  per- 
mitted by  this  bUl.  The  shipping  cus- 
tomers will  be  able  to  combine,  too. 
You  know  who  pays  the  bill  then.  The 
ultimate  consumer.  The  little,  unorga- 
nized consimier  in  this  country.  They 
will  pay  it  all  right.  They  will  have  to 
because  of  this  bill. 


As  I  say.  the  direct  customers,  most 
of  the  customers,  of  the  big  ocean 
shippers  will  be  able  to  tiu^  around 
and  write  it  off  as  an  unfortunate 
business  expense  or  pass  it  on  to  the 
consumer. 

Consimier  groups  oppose  this  bilL 
The  Consumers  Union  and  the  Con- 
siuner  Federation  of  America  have 
spoken  out  against  the  Shipping  Act. 
During  one  hearing  held  on  S.  47,  con- 
sumer groups  were  not  represented  or 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak  and  ex- 
press their  problems  with  the  bill. 

That  brings  me  back  to  my  first 
point.  Mr.  President.  What  is  the 
rush?  I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  President,  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  men  and  women  of 
this  country.  The  shipping  industry 
has  problems  also.  I  cannot  dispute 
that.  What  I  am  disputing  is  the  ne- 
cessity to  rush  this  bUl  throvigh  wh«i 
there  are  many,  many  other  problems 
needing  attention,  and  when  we  have  2 
years  to  act  on  legislation. 

This  is  certainly  not  emergency  leg- 
islation in  the  sense  that  there  is  a 
deadline  that  absolutely  has  to  be  met. 
The  jobs  bill  might  be  considered 
emergency  legislation,  if  pushed— un- 
employment, hungry  people,  bank- 
ruptcy businesses,  people  freezing  in 
the  weather,  people  in  need  of  educa- 
tion, people  in  need  of  jobs,  people  in 
need  of  protection  by  the  Senate, 
people  writing  us  about  their  prob- 
lems. But  we  are  grappling  with  the 
Shipping  Act.  which  is  an  act  which 
we  can  delay. 

I  do  understand  that  this  bill  is  spe- 
cial-interest legislation.  It  helps  for- 
eign coimtries.  Consumers  will  pay  for 
it. 

The  Shipping  Act  is  not  easy  to  im- 
derstand.  It  is  complicated,  lengthy, 
couched  in  language  few  outsiders 
would  imderstand. 

Jay  Angoff.  of  the  Public  Citizens 
Congress  Watch,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  last  week 
and  explained  the  bill  in  terms  we  can 
aU  understand.  Mr.  Angoff  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  explaining  what  the  bill 
will  and  will  not  do.  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
Mr.  Angoff's  testimony.  He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  47  expressly  allows 
ocean  carriers  to  (1)  "discuss,  fix  and 
regulate  rates,"  to  (2)  "pool ...  net  profits," 
to  (3)  "restrict  ...  the  number  ...  of  sail- 
ings between  ports,"  to  (4)  "limit  .  .  .  the 
volume  or  character  of  cargo  ...  to  be  car- 
ried," to  (5)  "engage  in  exclusive  ...  ar- 
rangements .  .  .  with  one  or  more  marine 
terminal  operators,"  to  (6)  "control,  regu- 
late, or  prevent  competition  in  international 
ocean  transporUtion,"  and  to  (7)  "confer 
with  shippers  and  shippers'  councils  regard- 
ing general  rate  levels." 

In  other  words,  S.  47  is  the  classic  case  of 
allowing  shipping  company  executives  to  sit 
down  in  a  smoke-filled  room  and  (1)  agree  to 
all  charge  the  same  price;  (2)  agree  to  divide 
up  their  profits  according  to  a  pre-deter- 
mined  formula,  regardless  of  the  profit  (or 
loss)  of  any  individual  shipping  company; 


(3)  agree  to  serve  lome  porta  frequently  but 
other  porU  infrequently  ornot  at  all: 

Think  of  that,  agree  to  serve  some 
ports  frequently  and  other  ports  Infre- 
quently or  not  at  all. 

They  limit  competition  In  that  way. 

(4)  agree  to  carry  certain  kinds  of  cargo  fre- 
quently but  other  kinds  infrequently  or  not 
at  all;  (6)  agree  to  work  exclusively  with  cer- 
tain marine  termiiuJ  operators  and  not  at 
all  with  other  marine  terminal  operators: 
(6)  agree  to  do  anything  else  to  prevent 
competition  in  international  ocean  transpor- 
tation: 


With  the  exception  of  some  enumer- 
ated practices  that  are  quite  limited. 
(7)  agree  on  rates  with  a  group  of  manufac- 
turers who  have  already  sat  down  in  a 
smoke-filled  room  and  agreed  on  rates 
among  themselves. 

If  people  or  companies  in  other  industries 
engaged  in  any  of  these  practices  they 
would  be  subject  to  up  to  three  years  in  JaO 
or  to  fines  of  up  to  $1  million.  This  is  be- 
cause these  practices  all,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  have  a  "pernicious  effect  on 
competition"  and  "lack  any  redeeming 
virtue. 

While  different  economic  schools  and  dif- 
ferent administrations  might  disagree  about 
certain  antitrust  violations— such  as  vertical 
restraints  or  price  discrimination— there  is 
absolutely  no  disagreement  about  the  kinds 
of  activities  that  are  expressly  allowed  in  8. 
47.  Because  these  practices  raise  prices  and 
restrict  output,  they  are  and  should  be  ille- 
gal perse. 

jusTiFicATioiis  orraxD  roa  EZEMPTntc 

OCEAM  CAMUKRS  rHOM  THX  AimTHUST  LAWS 

Those  who  favor  the  exemption  generally 
admit  that  it  will  raise  prices  and  restrict 
output,  but  offer  a  number  of  Justifications 
for  the  exemption.  We  believe  that  none  of 
these  justifications  withstands  scrutiny,  for 
the  following  reasons. 

Justification  No.  1,  "The  tJ.S.  merchant 
marine  industry  U  a  declining  Industry. 
Unless  the  government  saves  It,  it  will  die." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  con- 
cluded that  the  condition  of  the  V&.  liner 
fleet  does  not  justify  a  major  revision  of  the 
shipping  act.  They  point  out  that  while  the 
number  of  U.S.  flag  general  cargo  vessels 
fell  from  523  in  1970  to  256  in  1980,  and  the 
number  of  shipping  companies  fell  from  19 
to  9  In  the  same  period,  the  U.S.  fleet  car- 
ried about  the  same  amount  of  cargo  in  1978 
as  it  did  in  1970.  measured  by  both  value 
and  tonnage.  The  U.S.  merchant  marine  in- 
dustry has  simply  taken  advantage  of  the 
new  containerization  technology  which  en- 
ables fewer  contalnerships  to  transport  the 
same  amount  of  cargo  in  the  same  amount 
of  time  as  conventional  vessels. 

In  comments  accompanying  the  GAO 
report,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
does  not  dispute  GAOs  statistics.  DOT  does 
point  out,  however,  that  the  rate  of  return 
on  equity  for  the  U.S.  flagllnes  has  exceeded 
10  percent  in  oiUy  3  of  the  last  5  years. 

I  submit  that  the  industries  I  men- 
tioned earlier— construction,  home- 
building,  machine  tools,  steel— would 
love  to  show  exceeding  10  percent  in  3 
of  the  last  5  years.  They  are  nowhere 
near  that. 

DOT  also  argues  that  the  industry  is 
likely  to  decline  in  the  future  because  direct 
government  subsidies  to  it  are  being  cut. 
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hesitai  ed 


never 
weaknesses 
nesses  of 
commend 
his  ability, 
tion  to  the 
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AUM.  WiU  the  Sena- 
question? 

I  shall  be  delight- 

a  question.  I  have  some 

like  to  speak  on  a 


AUM.  Is  it  the  under- 

in  yielding  the  floor,  the 

that  he  would  be 

privilege  of  the  floor 

charged  with  a  second 


i.  That  is  possible.  If 

second-speech  requlre- 

have  to  give  a  second 

certainly  want  to  return 

this  subject  again.  Per- 

make  a  motion  I  could 

that  is  possible.  But  I 

reserve  that  right  if  I 


PROS  MIRE. 


t) 


MET^ENBAUM.    Would    the 
Wisconsin  want  to  ask 
consent  that  he  be  accord- 
of  the  floor  later? 

Mr.  President,  I 

consent  that  I  be  al- 

at  the  moment  and 

subject  later  without  my 

charged    as   a   second 

PR^miNG    OFFICER    (Mr. 
'Vf ithout  objection,  it  is  so 


IflETZ  laiBAUM. 


from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from 
his  remarks  and  for  his 
up  the  cudgel  for  the 
country.  I  do  not  think 
voman  in  the  Senate  has 
dedicated  or  devoted  to  the 
he  public  weal  than  has 
senior  Senator  from 
a  iTeriod  of  years,  the 
country  have  come  to 
'i^hen  he  speaks  out,  he 
against   special   interests 
's   interests.    He    has 
to  expose  some  of  the 
government  itself,  weak- 
interest  groups,  and  I 
on  his  astuteness,  on 
on  his  longtime  dedica- 
I  oncems  of  the  American 


ths 


Over 
this 


special 
h  tn 
a  id  I 


people.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have 
him  as  an  ally  in  this  effort  to  defeat 
S.47. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  Members  of  this  body  be  made 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  enunciated  by 
Thomas  O.  Campbell,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Competition  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  When  Mr.  Camp- 
bell appeared  before  our  committee, 
he  told  us  that  it  was  indeed  a  rare  oc- 
casion when  five  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  could  agree 
upon  a  statement  to  be  made  by  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Competition  or 
in  connection  with  probably  any  other 
matter  having  to  do  with  legislative 
policy. 

In  this  instance,  all  five  members 
agreed,  two  of  those  members  having 
been  appointed  by  this  administration, 
three  of  those  members  being  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party.  They 
found  this  legislation  to  be  so  objec- 
tionable that  they  authorized  Mr. 
Campbell  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Bureau  of  Competition  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 17  of  this  year.  I  therefore  feel  it 
important  that  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Campbell's  comments.  I 
therefore  shall  now  read  into  the 
Recoiu)  much  of  what  Mr.  Campbell 
had  to  say: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  most  pleased  to  present 
today  the  views  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  authorized  me  to  express 
concerning  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983.  At  the 
very  first,  let  me  explain  that  I  speak  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion, the  antitrust  enforcement  arm  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  If  I  have  criti- 
cisms of  the  bill,  therefore,  it  is  because  the 
mission  of  the  Bureau  of  Competition  is  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  from  the 
harms  of  market  power  manifest  through 
collusion,  monopoly,  and  other  market 
abuses.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  there 
are  other  Important  considerations  that 
must  bear  analysis  in  debating  this  bill;  as 
to  those  additional  concerns  unrelated  to 
competition,  I  am  not  competent  to  express 
any  opinion. 

One  additional  introductory  comment  is 
necessary.  As  one  familiar  with  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency  engaged  In  law  en- 
forcement, I  recognize  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented to  individual  citizens,  companies,  and 
other  organizations  from  excessive  delay 
and  uncertainty.  It  has  been  our  goal  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  eliminate 
delay  as  much  as  possible  and  Increase  the 
predictability  of  what  we  do.  From  this  per- 
spective, I  must  express  my  admiration  for 
the  Job  Chairman  Alan  Green  is  doing  at 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  The  pro- 
posals In  this  bin  to  shorten  the  time  for 
FMS  review,  and  to  set  a  180-day  maximum 
for  full-scale  adjudication  of  contested 
issues  under  this  act,  represent  a  model 
effort  at  administrative  reform.  It  is  typical 
of  Chairman  Green  that  these  would  be  pri- 
orities of  his  administration  at  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  And  this  observation 
is  also  useful  in  demonstrating  that  there  is 
much  in  this  bill  that  is  beneficial,  and 
which  should  be  supported.  The  somewhat 


critical  tone  that  I  wiU  adopt  in  what  I  say 
today  must  be  tempered  with  this  realiza- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  recognition  Uiat  my 
perspective  is  limited  only  to  preserving  or 
improving  competition  in  this  industry. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  for 
some  time  I>een  concerned  about  competi- 
tion in  the  transportation  industries.  In 
years  past,  the  Commission  and  its  Bureaus 
of  Competition,  Economics,  and  Consumer 
Protection  have  worked  with,  and  appeared 
before,  regiilatory  agencies  such  as  the  CAB 
and  the  ICC,  as  well  as  with  the  Congress. 
in  promoting  competition  in  airline,  truck, 
and  rail  transportation.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics and  I  presented  views  on  an  earlier 
version  of  this  ocean  shipping  legislation, 
HJl.  4374.  to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  formal  efforts  to 
eliminate  effective  competition  in  ocean 
liner  shipping.  Further  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation of  effective  competition  in  liner  ship- 
ping would  be  extremely  unfortunate. 

The  result  would  be  to  deny  to  U.S.  ex- 
porters and  Importers,  and  ultimately  n.S. 
consumers  as  well,  the  economic  benefits  of 
a  competitive  marketplace. 

This  is  the  Bureau  of  Competition 
speaking  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. It  is  not  a  special-interest 
group.  It  is  a  Government  agency. 

Going  on  with  Mr.  Campbell's  re- 
marks: 

The  liner  conferences  may  be  viewed  as 
classic  cartels,  attempting  to  eliminate  com- 
petition and  obtain  for  themselves  the  bene- 
fits of  monopoly  power.  The  economic  Justi- 
fications advanced  for  the  conference-cartel 
system  are  not  convincing.  A  more  competi- 
tive market  environment  could  almost  cer- 
tainly provide  shippers  and  consumers  with 
the  benefits  of  desirable  efficiencies  at  a 
lower  cost  than  under  a  cartel  system. 

Thus,  we  are  very  concerned  about  the 
bill's  proposal  to  abandon  almost  completely 
antitrust  enforcement  in  this  industry.  The 
antitrust  laws  are  this  country's  primary 
means  of  preserving  the  economic  and  con- 
sumer benefits  of  competition.  Without 
antitrust  oversight,  will  market  forces  and 
the  remaining  regulatory  structure  be  suffi- 
cient to  assure  as  many  of  the  benefits  of 
competition  as  possible  in  the  ocean  liner  in- 
dustry? My  concern  is  Increased  by  the  bill's 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  "public  Interest" 
and  "detriment  to  U.S.  commerce"  stand- 
ards, thus  reducing  the  remaining  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  regulatory  authority 
that  has  helped  to  control  anticompetitive 
conduct. 

I  believe  that  consumer  welfare  is  best 
served  by  a  policy  of  promoting  competition 
in  ocean  liner  shipping. 

Parenthetically,  I  as  a  Senator  from 
Ohio  want  to  say  that  I  could  not 
agree  more  strongly  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's comment  that  consumer  welfare 
is  best  served  by  a  policy  of  promoting 
competition  in  ocean  liner  shipping. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  may  be 
noneconomic  reasons  to  change  the  proce- 
dures used  by  the  United  States  to  do  so. 
Other  nations  besides  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize the  competition  problems  In  liner 
shipping  conferences.  But  only  the  United 
States  applies  its  general  antitrust  law,  with 
its  criminal  penalties  and  private  treble 
damage  suits,  to  the  liner  industry.  It  may 


be  necessary  to  "place  a  new  emphasis  on 
harmonizing  U.S.  policies  and  practices  with 
those  of  our  trading  partners,"  as  Senator 
GoKTOH  stated  on  introducing  this  bill.  But 
in  so  doing,  I  think  we  should  guard  against 
abandoning  the  goal  of  competition  in  inter- 
national or  diimiestic  commerce. 

In  some  respects,  S.  47  compensates  for 
granting  broad  antitrust  immunity,  either 
by  making  exceptions  to  the  Immunity  or  by 
prescribing  regulatory  procedures  and 
standards  to  protect  competition.  But  in  sev- 
eral important  respects,  S.  47  fails  to  pro- 
vide necessary  and  feasible  protections 
against  cartel  abuse.  Unless  these  faults  are 
corrected,  the  Proposed  Shipping  Act  of 
1983  will  inflict  uimecessary  Injury  on  the 
American  economy  and  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

TARirp  raxKO  ahd  nrFORcnmrr 
If  it  is  necessary  to  grant  antitrust  immu- 
nity to  these  shipping  cartels,  then  it  would 
seem  highly  desirable  that  the  FMC's  au- 
thority over  tariff  fUing  and  tariff  enforce- 
ment be  repealed.  The  only  practical  result 
of  this  authority  is  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment polices  and  supports  the  cartel  agree- 
ments at  no  cost  to  the  cartels  or  their 
members.  Federal  tariff  enforcement  helps 
maintain  an  antiquated  rate  structure  with 
little  relationship  to  true  costs,  and  it  fails 
to  protect  small  shippers  from  discrimina- 
tion. Moreover,  the  United  States  Is  now  one 
of  only  a  few  nations  with  mandatory  tariff 
filing  and  with  Government-imposed  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  adhere  to  filed  tariffs. 
Eliminating  this  authority  would  bring  U.S. 
law  into  line  with  that  of  most  other  trading 
nations. 

Cartel  success  is  dependent  upon  mecha- 
nisms for  detecting  and  deterring  cheating 
by  its  members.  FMC  tariff  filing  and  en- 
forcement provides  that  mechanism  at  no 
cost  to  the  conference  cartels.  Thus,  the 
FMC,  by  reducing  the  costs  of  administering 
the  cartel.  Increases  the  potential  gains 
from  collusion.  Because  the  greater  the  ex- 
pected gains  from  cartellzation,  the  more 
likely  a  cartel  Is  to  succeed,  FMC  policing 
and  enforcement  is  probably  a  major,  albeit 
unintended,  force  for  cartel  stability.  This  is 
contrary  to  longstanding  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  encourage  the  forces  of 
competition.  Appropriate  public  policy,  to 
be  historically  consistent  and  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people,  should 
seek  to  increase  the  costs  of  a  cartel,  not 
reduce  them. 

Tariff  fUlng  and  enforcement  also  helps 
perpetuate  an  Inflexible  and  complex  rate 
structure.  Rate  complexity  results  from  the 
traditional  emphasis  on  demand  factors,  es- 
pecially the  value  of  the  commodity,  rather 
than  on  the  actual  inventory  and  transpor- 
tation costs  of  shipment.  Different  commod- 
ities, facing  different  demand  elasticities, 
are  shipped  at  different  rates— even  when 
the  cost  of  providing  shipping  services  is  un- 
changed. Rate  uniformity  across  all  carriers 
results  from  the  conferences'  necessary  reli- 
ance on  averages.  Uniformity  not  only  pro- 
vides no  incentive  for  carriers  to  compete 
through  lower  cosU  but  also  gives  inaccu- 
rate prices  for  guiding  production,  location, 
and  consumption  decisions.  Stringently  en- 
forced uniform  tariffs  encourage  nonprice 
competition  and  thus  perpetuate  the  prob- 
lem of  excess  capacity.  Without  the  support 
that  PMC  enforcement  supplies  to  cartel 
stability,  individual  carriers  might  find  it 
worthwhile  to  act  Independently  to  set  rates 
to  optimize  their  individual  profits,  given 
their  specific  competitive  and  cost  condi- 
tions.  The    resulting   rate   structures   are 


likely  to  be  less  uniform,  but  also  less  com- 
plex. 

Finally,  tariff  filing  and  enforcement  do 
not  protect  small  shippers.  Conferences 
have  developed  enormously  complex  com- 
modity rates  to  provide  competitive  rates  to 
shippers  with  alternative  means  of  transpor- 
Utlon,  primarily  large  shippers.  Small  ship- 
pers lisually  caimot  get  the  benefit  of  these 
more  competitive  rates.  Instead,  conferences 
can  use  the  rate  structure  to  Insure  that  all 
possible  rents  are  extracted  from  the  small 
shipper  without  eliminating  the  traffic  alto- 
gether. FMC  enforcement  of  the  rate  struc- 
ture eases  their  task. 

While  there  are  many  beneficial  purposes 
cited  for  official  tariff  fUlng  and  enforce- 
ment, I  believe  these  can  be  accomplished  in 
other  ways.  If  shippers  indeed  want  pub- 
lished tariffs,  then  commercial  publications 
will  appear,  as  they  have  in  Europe,  to  pro- 
vide tariff  Information.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
unnecessary,  and  even  undesirable,  to  re- 
quire commercial  publication.  If  shippers  do 
not  in  fact  need  published  tariffs,  then  pub- 
lication might  only  help  the  carriers  check 
each  others'  prices. 

Government  oversight  should  not  be 
needed  to  prevent  discrimination  or  "mal- 
practice," either.  If  faUure  to  adhere  to  an- 
nounced rates  and  services  unfairly  causes 
damage,  then  a  private  right  of  action  for 
damages  or  reparations  would  be  available, 
under  the  Shipping  Act.  and  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  remedy.  If  there  is  no  in- 
jured party,  then  the  only  purpose  served 
by  requiring  letter-perfect  adherence  to  tar- 
iffs would  seem  to  be  the  prevention  of  com- 
petition. 

Government  enforcement  of  the  confer- 
ence-cartel agreements  is  not  a  long-estab- 
lished industry  condition.  Tariff  filing  and 
enforcement  by  the  Government  were  never 
envisioned  or  recommended  by  the  Alexan- 
der report  or  the  1916  Shipping  Act.  The 
FMC  has  only  had  these  powers  since  1961. 
Moreover,  the  PMC  does  not  now  have  the 
authority  to  challenge  or  suspend  interna- 
tional liner  rates  it  finds  to  be  imjust  or  un- 
reasonable (except  with  respect  to  con- 
trolled carriers,  from  Communist  countries). 
S.  47  would  remove  what  little  authority  the 
FMC  now  has  to  protect  shippers  and  con- 
sumers against  monopolistic  rate  levels— 
namely,  iU  authority  to  disapprove  rates  "so 
unreasonable  high  or  low  as  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States."  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  a  public-utility 
style  of  rate  standard  should  be  bureau- 
cratlcally  Imposed  on  this  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  enter  a 
quonmi  call  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
quorum  call  and  that  the  resumption 
of  my  remarlts  not  be  considered  a 

second  speech.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescind- 
ed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MxTRKOWSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  suggested  the  absence  of  a 


quorum.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  reading 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Said  Mr.  Campbell  to  our  committee: 
A  more  competitive  model  would  be  desir- 
able, and  feasible.  But  the  regime  of  tariff 
f Uing  and  enforcement  that  S.  47  would  per- 
petuate promotes  neither  competition  nor 
consumer  and  shipper  welfare.  It  would  not 
be  revolution,  but  only  healthy  reform,  to 
eliminate  these  unmistakably  anticompeti- 
tive Government  intrusions  into  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  major  themes  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion are  ending  excessive  Government  regu- 
lation and  making  U.S.  law  consistent  with 
the  practices  of  other  nations.  Continuing 
the  PMC's  pervasive  regulation  of  tariff 
filing  and  enforcement  of  cartel  agreements 
would  seem  to  contradict  both  of  these  im- 
portant purposes. 

iifTmcowrmmcz  acrkuuui'I's  ahd 

COHrEREHCS-PRESCRIBED  JOIHT  THKOUGH  RATI8 

Intermodal  transportation  is  an  important 
and  valuable  technological  innovation.  Re- 
duced regulation  of  motor  carriers  and  rail- 
roads has  stimulated  competition  in  the  de- 
velopment of  efficient  and  innovative  inter- 
modal means  of  transport.  It  is  important  to 
prevent  ocean  liner  conferences  from  damp- 
ening those  competitive  incentives  and  from 
attempting  to  extend  their  monopoly  power 
into  competitive  domestic  markets. 

Individual  ocean  carriers  should  be  free  to 
quote  through  rates  and  to  negotiate  such 
rates  with  inland  carriers.  But  8.  47  would 
also  allow  Joint  through  rates  to  be  set  by 
conference  agreement.  Through  such 
agreed-upon  uniform  rates,  the  conferences 
may  weU  be  able  to  extend  their  monopoly 
position.  Shippers  or  Inland  carriers  may  re- 
ceive few  of  the  savings  from  intermodal  ef- 
ficiencies: those  savings  would  pass,  as  mo- 
nopoly rents,  to  the  cartel. 

Allowing  liner  conferences,  through  Joint 
agreements  for  intermodal  transportation, 
to  impose  the  "dead  hand"  of  monopoly  on 
areas  of  the  trucking  and  rail  industry  is  at 
odds  with  recent  bipartisan— and  widely  ap- 
plauded—legislation. The  Staggers  Rail  Act, 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  and  the  air- 
line deregulation  legislation  constituted 
major  milestones  in  the  effort  to  encourage 
lower  prices  and  innovation  in  Industries 
which,  for  too  long,  had  remained  encrusted 
with  pervasive  regulation.  It  would  be  ironic 
Indeed  if,  in  the  name  of  "deregulation"  of 
ocean  shipping,  we  were  to  supplant  Gov- 
ernment regulation  ol  land  transport  with 
monopoly  abuse  by  cartels. 

Competitive  problems  raised  by  intermod- 
al technologies  are  recognized,  and  ad- 
dressed to  some  extent,  in  the  bill.  In  many 
ways,  the  blU  tries  to  preserve  competitive 
alternatives  in  inland  transportation.  AU 
these  means— prohibiting  conference  bar- 
gaining with  inland  carriers,  applying  anti- 
trust penalties  to  agreements  with  inland 
carriers,  and  to  agreements  between  ocean 
carriers  on  the  division  of  through  rates 
with  inland  carriers,  and  requiring  optional 
port-to-port  loyalty  contracts— would  help 
to  prevent  some  possible  competitive  abuses. 
But  they  would  not  eliminate  completely 
the  conference  cartels'  potential  monopoly 
power  over  inland  shippers  and  carriers. 

S.  47  would  also  permit  agreements  be- 
tween conferences  and  between  carriers  In 
different    conferences.     Agreements    that 
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equallK  freishi  rmtes  betveoi  widely  dOapur- 
Ate  ocean  and  intennodal  routes  have  ad- 
vetae  impUcatit  ns  that  go  beymd  their  fun- 
AmwKmntm^  purl  ose  of  ellmlnat.lng  ctmipeti- 
ttoo  among  oo  an  carriers.  They  also  stifle 
competition  aiiong  land  carriers  and,  by 
equalliing  rat4i  without  regard  to  differ- 
ences In  costs.  I  Uscourage  further  ef f idcncy- 
ereatinc  innovi  tions  in  intermodal  transpor- 
tation. In  addil  Ion.  they  reduce  the  chances 
that  any  saTini  s  from  cost-reducing  innova- 
tions will  be  pi  ned  on  to  shippers.  S.  47  at- 
tempts to  mlllgate  these  anticompetitive 
threats  by  ret]  Hiring  a  provision  for  inde- 
pendent acUoc  in  these  interconference  or 
Intercarrier  agi  cements:  but  I  fear  this  may 
not  be  enough  to  overcome  the  attractions 
of  coUuslon. 

Even  with  sa  Feguards  to  protect  competi- 
ti(xi  in  domestic  land  transportation,  there 
may  still  be  (narket  situations  In  which 
ocean  carrier  agreements  on  Intermodal 
transport  will  mduly  strengthen  or  extend 
the  cartels'  mc  nopoly.  The  effect  will  vary 
from  market  tc  market,  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  comp  !tltion  within  the  conference 
and  the  degree  of  competition  that  shippers 
have  available  For  the  inland  transport  leg. 
A  better  soluton  would  be  to  establish  a 
clear  line:  Intel  modal  through  rates  may  be 
set  by  individu|U  carriers,  but  not  by  ocean 
conferences,  ahd  not  by  agreements  be- 
tween conferences  or  between  conferences 
and  independei  ts. 

Mr.  Campb  >U  then,  speaking  for  the 
Bureau  of  Csmpetition  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  '  :Yade  Commission  to  the 
Judiciary  Coi  omlttee.  went  on  to  talk 
about  loytlty  contracts  and 
procompetitii  e  alternatives: 

S.  47  would  :ontinue  to  permit  dual-rate 
loyalty  contrac  ts,  so  long  as  they  follow  rig- 
idly prescribec  limitations.  But  dual  rate 
loyalty  contrac  ■*  are  substantially  similar  to 
the  anticompetitive  deferred  rebate  ar- 
rangements thit  are  already  prohibited  by 
the  Shipping  /  ct.  and  would  continue  to  be 
prohibited  by  S.  47.  Deferred  rebates  are 
simply  a  more  snforceable  dual  rate  system. 
Both  are  Intended  largely  to  create  entry 
barriers  agsunit  independent,  non-confer- 
ence competition.  Loyalty  contracts  may 
also  have  somei  efficiency-promoting  effects, 
but  these  ef f ec  ts  could  be  obtained  by  alter- 
native methodi  at  less  risk  to  competition. 

S.  47  explici  .ly  authorizes  two  means  of 
achieving  plai  ning  efficiencies  and  scale 
economies  without  loyalty  contracts, 
namely  time-vi»lume  rates  and  service  con- 
tracts. Both  methods  would  respond  directly 
to  marketplace  needs  for  efficient  planning: 


neither  would 


Incorporate  the  explicit  anti- 


needs.   Injure< 
obtain  redress 


Loyalty 
challenged 


tracts'  validity 


competitlvene^  of  the  loyalty  contract  or 
deferred  rebate.  Time-volume  rates  would 
offer  discount  dependent  on  size  and  fre- 
quency of  a  sh  pper's  cargo — not  on  whether 
the  shipper  ua  sd  a  competitor.  Service  con- 
tracts would  p  irmlt  even  more  accurate  re- 
plannlJtg  than  time-volume  rates, 
and  would  mo«  t  likely  reflect  a  marketplace 
balancing  of  Ripper  and  carrier  planning 
parties  would  be  able  to 
before  the  FMC  In  cases  of 
unjust  discrimination  or  evasion  of  common 
carrier  obligati  ons. 

coqtracts  are  currently  being 
several  countries.  The 
member  coimcils  of  the  European  Shippers 
Councils  recec  tly  initiated  a  study  of  loyal- 
ty contracts:  ihey  felt  that  the  advent  of 
containerizati(  n  has  cast  doubts  on  the  con- 


and  practicability.  In  Britain 


and  Canada.  1(  yalty  contracts  are  also  being 


seriously  challenged  by  shippers  or  by  the 
Oovemment. 

If  loyalty  contracts  must  be  retained,  de- 
spite the  availability  of  superior  alterna- 
tives, then  the  possible  competitive  abuses 
of  loyalty  contracts  must  be  constrained. 
Since  S.  47  would  Include  loyalty  contract 
matters  in  its  grant  of  antitrust  Immtmity. 
pro-competitive  corrections  and  constraints 
against  abuse  must  be  imposed  by  the  Ship- 
ping Act  itself.  Requiring  a  right  of  inde- 
pendent action  in  a  conference  with  a  loyal- 
ty contract  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  the  procedural  restrictions,  includ- 
ing publicity  and  delay.  Imposed  on  this  in- 
dependent action  by  S.  47  may  tend  to  be 
disincentives  to  competitive  pricing  initia- 
tives. In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
"independent  action"  may  also  be  used  antl- 
competitively.  For  example,  a  conference 
carrier  might  take  Independent  action  to 
punish  or  deter  an  Isolated  competitive 
threat,  and  be  compensated  for  its  resulting 
losses  through  revenue  pooling  in  the  con- 
ference. To  avoid  this  possibility,  there 
should  be  some  protection  against  using  rev- 
enue pooling  to  compensate  for  losses  to 
conference  members  due  to  independent 
tuition. 

Another  pro-competitive  option  would  be 
to  prohibit  loyalty  contracts  covering  all  of 
a  shipper's  cargoes.  The  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  Shippers'  Council 
have  come  out  in  opposition  to  loyalty  con- 
tracts that  require  100  percent  of  a  ship- 
pers' custom  be  committed  to  a  conference. 
According  to  the  UK  Government,  a  policy 
that  limited  conference  commitments  to  70 
percent  would  provide  a  needed  stimulus  to 
non-conference  competition,  and  an  essen- 
tial check  on  conference's  monopoly  power. 
In  Canada,  only  1  percent  of  shippers  sur- 
veyed believed  that  shippers  should  be  re- 
quired to  commit  100  percent  of  their 
custom  to  a  conference.  Thirty  percent 
thought  loyalty  contracts  should  be  prohib- 
ited altogether.  The  practical  effect  of  a  cap 
would  be  that  the  loyalty  contract  carrier 
would  be  forced  to  meet  Independent  com- 
petition to  obtain  the  remainder  of  the  ship- 
per's cargo.  In  the  long  run,  it  should  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  coniference  to  main- 
tain a  supracompetitive  price  for  the  loyal- 
ty-contract portion  as  well. 

SHIFFKRS'  COUIfCIia 

Antitrust  immunity  for  shippers'  councils, 
which  S.  47  would  grant,  may  well  be  ill-ad- 
vised. While  I  can  understand  their  logic,  on 
the  whole,  I  must  doubt  whether  these 
councils  would  have  the  desired  effect.  Such 
conferences  are  likely  to  be  an  Ineffective 
check  on  the  conferences'  market  power. 
Moreover,  they  may  be  a  breeding  ground 
for  domestic  antitrust  problems  outside  the 
area  of  transportation  services.  The  best 
way  to  deal  with  abuses  by  a  monopolistics 
cartel  is  to  weaken  its  monopolistic  (rawer 
and  strengthen  its  potential  competitors, 
not  to  erect  a  new  potentially  monopolistic 
group  to  bargain  with  it.  S.  47  apparently 
would  permit  shippers'  councils  to  act  as 
middlemen,  not  only  negotiating  more  fa- 
vorable rates  and  services,  but  actually  as- 
sembling cargoes  to  take  advantage  of  time- 
volume  rates  or  service  contracts.  Although 
the  recent  amendment  could  limit  this  ship- 
pers' council  service  to  "small  shippers,"  it 
would  be  preferable  for  this  valuable  and  es- 
sential service  to  be  performed  by  non- 
vessel-operating  common  carriers  such  as 
freight  forwarders,  rather  than  by  competi- 
tors in  the  marketplace  for  the  goods  being 
shipped.  If  shipijers'  councils  are  to  be  per- 
mitted. I  suggest  they  be  subject  to  careful 


scrutiny  or  certificaticm  procedures  by  the 
antitrust  enforcement  agencies,  along  the 
lines  included  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's report  of  HJl.  4374  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

CORCLUSIOm 

Congress  is  considering  sweeping  antitrust 
immunity  for  tliis  Industry  at  a  time  when 
other  cotmteles  are  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  having  done  so.  In  Canada,  a  debate  is 
being  Joined  on  whether  to  renew  the  Ship- 
ping Conferences  Exemption  Act  upon  its 
expiration  in  Bforch  1984.  To  assist  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  In  determining  ita 
policy,  a  siu^ey  was  conducted  in  mid-1983 
of  Canadian  users  of  ocean  shipping  serv- 
ices. The  survey  revealed  that  current  ar- 
rangements for  exempting  liner  conferences 
were  unsatisfactory  to  almost  85  percent  of 
Canadian  shippers.  More  than  half  of  these 
considered  the  marketplace  to  be  the  best 
regulator  of  the  system.  Significantly,  as 
many  small  shippers  as  large  shippers  pre- 
ferred the  marketplace  as  the  regulator. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said,  rightly,  that 
the  antitrust  laws  are  the  "Magna  Carta"  of 
our  enterprise  system.  The  near-total  with- 
drawal of  antitrust  oversight  from  this  in- 
dustry would  be  a  major  step,  since  the  costs 
to  the  consumer  of  the  conference  cartel 
system  would  appear  to  be  quite  serious.  If 
that  withdrawal  is  nevertheless  necessary, 
and  non-economic  considerations  are  held  to 
Justify  measures  that  restrain  competition, 
then  those  measures  must  be  tailored  to 
achieve  their  objectives  by  the  least  anti- 
competitive means  feasible.  In  particular, 
the  Government  should  withdraw  from  the 
business  of  publicizing  and  enforcing  cartel 
agreements.  In  addition,  even  tighter  con- 
trols must  be  placed  on  interconference 
agreements  and  other  agreements  that 
could  permit  the  cartels  to  extend  their 
powers  further  into  the  competitive  domes- 
tic economy.  These  changes  and  the  others 
discussed  In  my  testimony  are  recommended 
to  prevent  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983  from 
causing  unnecessary  deterioration  in  com- 
petitive conditions  in  this  industry. 

In  closing,  let  me  return  to  my  opening 
themes.  It  is  because  of  our  agency's  anti- 
trust mission  that  I  am  prompted  to  raise 
some  doubts  about  this  bill;  other  values 
being  pursued  are  not  my  area  of  knowledge 
or  practice.  I  believe  that  several  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  this  bill  and  still 
achieve  its  principal  goal,  without  anticom- 
petitive harm.  I  must  again  applaud  all 
there  is  in  this  bill  that  increases  efficient 
operation  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, under  its  most  able  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quorum  call  and  with- 
out it  being  charged  to  me  as  a  second 
speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1^.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted at  this  point  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill,  with  the  understanding 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  I 
will  a«aln  regain  the  floor;  that  It  will 
not  be  considered  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Ohio  and  wish,  at  the  beginning  of 
what  I  hope  will  be  relatively  brief  re- 
marks, simply  to  refer  back  to  the  re- 
marks with  which  he  began  Us  pres- 
entation today.  While  we  are  now 
technically  debating  the  motion  to 
take  up  S.  47,  the  shipping  bUl,  we  are 
doing  so  within  the  context  of  certain 
negotiations,  toward  the  end  that  we 
will  be  able  to  debate  the  bill  and 
reach  agreement  on  certain  amend- 
ments, amendments  which  I  fully  im- 
derstand  wiU  not  totally  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  which  will  not 
make  him  a  supporter  of  the  bill,  but 
which  will  at  least  allow  tis  to  proceed 
to  the  next  stage:  Debate  on  the  most 
controversial  piece  of  legislation,  I 
think  I  can  say  without  his  contradict- 
ing me,  which  has  come  before  the 
98th  Congress  to  this  point  in  its  rela- 
tively short  existence. 

I  do  wish  to  return  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks I  made  yesterday,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  did,  to  say  that  the 
principal  focus  of  S.  47,  the  goal  with- 
out which  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
legislation.  Is  to  enhance  and  to  bene- 
fit the  international  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

If  I  believed  for  one  moment  that 
the  figure  of  $3  billion,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  thrown  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  added  costs  from  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  were  true,  or  that 
any  significant  plus  figure  or  added 
figure  to  the  costs  of  international 
trade  would  result  from  this  bill,  I 
would  not  be  here  managing  it. 

The  benefits  and  purposes  of  S,  47 
are  to  increase  efficiency  within  the 
field  of  international  commerce  by  sea 
and  hence  lower,  rather  than  raise, 
trade  rates;  to  provide  more  flexible 
shipping  services,  to  serve  the  needs  of 
American  exporters  and  Importers, 
both  in  that  portion  of  the  carriage  of 
their  goods  which  goes  by  sea  and  that 
which  goes  by  land;  to  connect  the 
great  majority  of  those  exporters  and 
importers  who  are  not  immediately  on 
a  dock  in  a  port  offering  international 
services  to  operate;  and  to  increase  the 
negotiating  clout  and  thus  lower 
freight  rates  for  companies  which  ship 
relatively  small  volumes  in  Interna- 
tional commerce. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
note  the  fact  that  in  S.  47,  unlike  the 
bill  which  was  before  the  Senate  near 
the  end  of  the  97th  Congress,  during 
the  lameduck  session,  the  powers  of 


shippers'  conferences  to  deal  with  the 
setting  of  rates  of  the  collective  nego- 
tiation of  rates  is  limited  to  smaller 
shippers.  It  Is  not  a  right  which  is 
granted  to  the  Dow  Chemicals  and  the 
other  major  and  large  shippers  in  the 
United  States.  Because  those  who 
have  written  this  act  were  sensitive  to 
exactly  the  considerations  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  they  do  not 
wish  this  to  be  a  proposal  which  puts 
small  shippers  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  earlier  today 
referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  proposal  for  agricultur- 
al producers.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  this  proposal  for  agricultural 
producers. 

In  the  Commerce  Committee  hear- 
ing over  which  I  presided,  a  group  rep- 
resenting shippers  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, including  those  of  my  own 
State,  testified  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  bill  because  of  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  small  shippers. 
These  provisions  will  allow  them  to 
negotiate  far  more  closely  on  a  basis  of 
equality  than  they  could  under  some 
former  versions  of  this  bill  and,  most 
especially,  than  they  can  at  the 
present  time. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  improve  trade 
relations  with  our  international  trad- 
ing partners.  But  this  blU  contains 
benefits  for  U.S.-flag  ships,  as  against 
those  of  foreign  flags,  simply  because 
it  allows  them  to  operate  under  essen- 
tially the  same  law  which  de  facto  af- 
fects foreign-flag  ships  at  the  present 
time. 

Right  now,  the  present  system  of 
dual  enforcement  of  the  shipping  act 
by  the  antitrust  laws  results  in  highly 
discriminatory  enforcement  of  our 
laws  against  U.S.-flag  vessel  operators. 
The  antitrust  laws  are  not  enforced 
against  foreign  carriers  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  United  States  to  create 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  over  for- 
eign-flag ships  which  are  direct  com- 
petitors with  our  own. 

If  we  were  starting  today  to  devise  a 
system  for  the  regulation  or  nonregu- 
lation  of  international  shipment  of 
cargo  from  one  nation  to  another,  we 
might  or  might  not  decide  on  a  confer- 
ence system.  But  the  difficulty  of 
almost  all  the  opposition  which  has 
been  expressed  to  this  biU  on  the  floor 
by  my  colleague  from  Ohio  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  that  they  have  assumed  that,  some- 
how or  other,  the  idea  of  shipping  con- 
ferences was  new;  have  assimtied  that, 
somehow  or  other,  this  is  an  industry 
which,  in  the  past,  has  always  been 
subject  to  domestic  antitrust  laws; 
that,  somehow  or  other.  It  can  be  mod- 
eled on  the  pure  competition  model  of 
an  Adam  Smith  or  an  Economics  101 
c&s6book> 

In  fact,  of  course,  we  are  dealing 
with  international  trade.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  trade  in  which  conferences 
of  steamship  operators  who  have  exer- 


cised price-setting  fimctlons  have  ex- 
isted for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 
In  which  conferences  setting  rates  are 
the  norm  of  all  our  major  Internation- 
al competitors.  In  which  only  the 
United  Stetes  attempU  to  enforce  a 
different  kind  of  law.  and  in  which  the 
United  SUtes  is  effectively  able  to  en- 
force a  different  kind  of  law  only 
against  its  own  flag  lines. 
*In  fact,  what  we  are  doing  by  this 
bill  is  increasing  competition.  In  fact, 
what  we  are  doing  by  this  bill  is  at- 
tempting to  provide  for  more  efficient 
service,  better  service,  and  lower 
prices. 

I  see  that  the  majority  leader  has 
reached  the  floor.  I  believe  he  has 
something  he  would  like  to  impart  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  will  yield  the  floor 
back  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me,  with 
the  usual  conditions— that  is  to  say,  he 
would  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor 
and  that  the  interruption  in  his  pres- 
entation would  not  count  as  a  second 
speech? 
Mr.    METZENBAUM.   Under   those 

circtunstances,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  now  it  may  be  possible,  once 
again,  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  get 
this  bill  before  the  Senate  and  provide 
a  time  for  a  cloture  vote  on  that  meas- 
ure. 

May  I  suggest  that  while  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  wishes  to  be 
present  as  we  propotmd  that  request.  I 
may  ask  unanimous  consent  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions— that  is  to  say. 
without  depriving  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  of  the  opportunity  to  resume  the 
floor  at  the  end  of  the  quorum  call 
and  without  the  quonmi  call  itself 
counting  as  an  interruption  of  his 
speech  for  the  purpose  of  the  two- 
speech  rule?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded 
at  the  request  of  the  majority  leader 
or  the  minority  leader. 
I  will  withdraw  that  request. 
It  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  shortly, 
after  we  obtain  that  agreement.  If  the 
agreement  Is  granted  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
CocHRAK).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cc  osent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  c  Jl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRES]  DINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKE  \.  Mr.  President.  I  asli 
unanimous  o  nsent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (1)  [r.  BCirzKifBAxm)  may  be 
at  the  concliision  of  the 
that  the  minority 
are  going  to  deal  with 
I  hope,  and  that  when 
he  is  re-recogiiized  it  not  be  treated  as 

a  second  spee  ih. 

The  PRESl  DING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


re-recognized 
routine   mati  ers 
leader  and  I 
with  dispatcli, 


ORDER 


Mr.   BAKER 
are  a  few 
otherwise 
cleared, 
my  calendar 


OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  President,  there 

iteriis  that  we  can  dispose  of 

which  I  believe  have  been 

accoi  ding  to  the  notations  on 


ORDER 


TOMOR  low 


FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
AT  11:30  A.ML. 


compl  etes 


Mr.  BAKER 
unanimous 
Senate 
stand  in 
am.  tomorrow  r 

The 
there  objecti4n? 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 

donsent    that   when    the 

its  business  today  it 

untU  the  hour  of  11:30 


recess 


PRE!  IIDING 


FO]l 


ORDER 
OF 
TOMORROW 


SENA'tDR 


Mr.  BAKER 
unanimous 
ognition  of 
standing 
ator  from 
recognized 
to  exceed  15 

The  PRES 
out  objection 


Mr.  BAKE  I 
this  has  beei 
ty  leader  as 
his 
Senators. 

BCr.  President, 
sent  that  tite 
Business  be 
conslderatloi 
amend  secti(Vi 
ness  Act, 
desk  pending 

The 
out  objectioi , 

Mr.  BAKE  I 


THE  EXE 

Mr.  BA 
endar  showi 


nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar that  are  cleared  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent.  Could  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  his  calendar 
shows  indication  or  if  he  is  prepared  to 
clear  for  action  for  unanimous  consent 
those  nominations  appearing  on  page 
2  of  today's  Executive  Calendar  under 
the  Judiciary,  beginning  with  calendar 
order  No.  11  and  extending  through 
calendar  order  No.  16  under  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  to  so  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


OFFICER.     Is 
Without  objection,  it 


THE  RECOGNITION 
MATSUNAGA  ON 


Mr.  President,  I 

consent  that  after  the  rec- 

two  leaders  under  the 

ord^r.  the  distinguished  Sen- 

Hqwsdi  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  be 

a  special  order  for  not 

1  oinutes.   

DING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


on 


ORDER  DISCHARGING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
FROM  F  [JRTHER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  1043 


Mr.  I»resident,  I  believe 

cleared  with  the  minori- 

itelL  I  will  state  it  now  for 

considemtion  and  that  of  other 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Committee  on  Small 
discharged  from  further 
of  H.R.  1043,  an  act  to 
8(e)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
1  that  it  be  held  at  the 
further  disposition. 
[DING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


CUTIVE  CALENDAR 

.  Mr.  President,  my  cal- 
that  there  are  certain 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomina- 
tions just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions so  identified  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

Pamela  Ann  Rymer,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Central  District 
of  California. 

A.  Joe  Pish,  of  Texas,  to  be  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas. 

Department  of  Justice 

William  Thomas  Dillard,  III,  of  Tennes- 
see, to  be  United  SUtes  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Florida. 

James  C.  Patterson,  of  Arluinsas,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas. 

Ronald  J.  Alles,  of  Montana,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Montana. 

Carol  McGrew  Pavilack,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Parole 
Commission. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  COMTIRMATIOH  OF  W. 
THOMAS  DILLARD  III,  OF  TENNESSEE,  TO  BE 
U.S.  ATTORWET  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT 
OF  FLORIDA 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  W.  Thomas  Dillard 
has  been  nominated  by  President 
Reagan  to  fill  the  position  of  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of 
Florida.  On  Pebrtiary  22,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  approved  Mr. 
Dillard's  nomination  and  today  he  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  full  Senate. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  recommend 
Mr.  Dillard  to  our  President  last 
summer,  and  today,  I  strongly  reaf- 
firm my  support  for  his  confirmation. 
I  would  like  to  share  briefly  with  you 
some  of  this  gentleman's  backgroimd 
and  the  reason  he  has  been  selected 


for  this  important  position.  Mr.  Dil- 
lard has  the  experience,  ability,  and 
character  necessary  to  become  a  great 
Federal  prosecutor.  His  life  has  been 
an  example  of  achievement  and  suc- 
cess in  every  endeavor.  He  received  his 
law  degree  1  year  after  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Tennessee  State 
Bar  in  1965  and  during  the  following  6 
years  he  served  his  State  and  country 
in  the  military  forces  as  a  member  of 
the  UJS.  Air  Force  National  Guard. 

After  2  years  in  private  practice.  Mr. 
DiUard  began  his  career  as  Federal 
prosecutor  when  he  joined  the  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  in  KnoxviUe.  During 
the  past  15  years,  he  served  successful- 
ly as  a  U.S.  magistrate  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Tennessee,  chief  assistant 
U.S.  attorney,  and  court-appointed 
acting  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Tennessee. 

Last  simuner  he  was  a  member  of  a 
task  force  of  senior  assistant  UJS.  at- 
torneys to  evaluate  Federal  prosecu- 
tors' offices  throughout  the  coxmtry. 
One  of  the  offices  he  evaluated  as  the 
Florida  northern  district  office. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Dillard  is  also 
a  man  who  respects  the  family  unit, 
both  as  an  institution  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  daily  life.  He  married  the 
former  Susan  Jakubski  of  Hillside, 
N.J.,  and  they  have  2  children.  Mr. 
Dillard  is  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Foun- 
tain City  Presbyterian  Church. 

After  conducting  a  nationwide 
search  and  carefully  considering  the 
baclcground  and  credentials  of  a 
number  of  candidates,  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  W.  Thomas  Dillard 
was  the  individual  to  serve  in  the  im- 
portant post  as  chief  Federal  prosecu- 
tor in  Florida's  northern  district.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  will  bring  to  this  office 
capable  leadership  and  the  ability  to 
service  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
or  northern  Florida  and  the  entire 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  expi- 
ditious  nomination  and  confirmation 
of  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Dillard  for  the  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern 
district  of  Florida.  I  look  forward  to 
the  commencement  of  his  career  as 
Chief  Federal  Prosecutor  and  I  am 
confident  that  his  service  will  enhance 
our  law  enforcement  efforts  in  Flori- 
da.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominees  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKEHl.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

lb.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
still  hopeful  that  we  will  get  an  agree- 
ment worked  out  on  the  shipping  bill. 
I  understand  it  may  require  a  few 
more  moments  for  the  last  details  to 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  in  order  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  previous- 
ly requested.  _„„,«^     , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  much 
from  the  tone  of  voices  as  from  the 
coimtenance  on  the  faces  of  Senators, 
I  deem  it  is  not  likely  that  we  are 
going  to  get  a  \manimous-consent 
agreement  for  us  to  proceed  on  the 
shipping  bill  tonight.  I  regret  that. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  leadership  to  pro- 
ceed on  this  matter.  There  is  ah^ady 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
11:30  a.m.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  tomorrow  may  be  a  very 
late  evening.  That  means  perhaps  we 
shall  be  in  on  Friday.  I  had  not 
planned  to  ask  the  Senate  to  be  in  on 
Friday,  but  that  will  be  my  intention  if 
we  cannot  make  other  arrangements. 

That  is  not  said  in  the  nature  of  a 
threat  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  possible  we  may  be  in  on 
the  weekend,  but  I  hope  we  wUl  not. 

I  renew  my  urging  of  Senators  to 
work  out  an  agreement  on  this  matter 
and  give  us  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  will  permit  us  to  dis- 
pose of  the  shipping  bill  in  an  orderly 
way. 


to  transact.  I  Judge  by  the  minority 
leader's  nod  that  he  does  not  now  have 
further  business.  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition.  I  therefore 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11:30  ajn.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
5:31  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  February  24.  1983. 
at  11:30  a.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 

11:30  A.M. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  business  to  ask  the  Senate 


CONPIRMA'nONS 
F^xecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  23.  1983: 
The  Judiciary 
Pamela  Ann  Rymer,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California. 

A.  Joe  Fish,  of  Texas,  to  be  UJS.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 
Department  of  Justice 
William  Thomas  Dillard  m.  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  C.  Patterson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Ar- 
kansas for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ronald  J.  Alles,  of  Montana,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Carol  McGrew  Pavilack.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  6  years. 
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Ms. 
today   to  support 
Neighborhoo  d 
which  will  b< 


KAPIUR 


atSpjn. 
Rev.   James   David 
offered    the    foUowing 


Throughout  much  of  my  profession- 
al life.  I  have  been  involved  in  neigh- 
borhood development.  I  applaud  this 
legislation  because  it  will  serve  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  self-help  efforts  of  neighbor- 
hood residents.  It  combines  the  best 
ingredients  of  a  public-private  partner- 
ship and  entrepreneurship  as  well  as 
self-help.  It  requires  that  neighbor- 
hood groups  first  raise  private  funds 
in  their  neighborhoods  from  residents, 
churches,  and  businesses.  These  funds 
in  turn  will  be  matched  by  public 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  time  of  austerity,  this  legisla- 
tion will  deiponstrate  that  nonprofit 
neighborhood-t>ased  organisations  are 
extremely  effective  in  meeting  human 
needs  at  low  cost  including  Job  cre- 
ation, housing  rehabilitation,  small 
business  revitalization,  financial  rein- 
vestment, neighborhood  conservation, 
and  general  community  improvement. 

The  Neighborhood  E>emonstration 
Act  deserves  early  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 


Pursuant  to  section 

]iaw  96-317,  as  amended. 

as  a  member  of  the 

on   Wartime   Relocation 
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APPOINTMINT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION      ON 
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Purstiant  to  section 

PutAic  Law  96-374,  the  Chair 

laembers  of  the  National 

m  Student  Financial  As- 

j  ollowing  Members  on  the 


H)use: 


Michigan,  and 
of  Illinois. 


NE  OHBORHOOD 
DEMC  NSTRATION  ACT 


asked  and  was  given 

address  the  House  for  1 

revise  and  extend  her 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
and   endorse   the 
Demonstration      Act 
Introduced  tomorrow. 


them  to  work  in  our  national  forests, 
national  parks,  and  other  public  areas, 
maintaining,  restoring,  and  improving 
forests,  trails,  bridges,  roads,  strip- 
mined  lands,  and  other  sections  of 
these  areas.  It  is  a  program  similar  to 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's  many  of  whose  buildings,  roads, 
and  trails  are  stiU  being  used  and  en- 
Joyed  by  people  today. 

The  American  Conservation  Corps, 
as  proposed  in  H.R.  999,  wiU  be  valua- 
ble not  only  for  what  it  does  for  our 
national  parks  and  national  forests 
but  also  for  the  training,  hope,  and  re- 
stored self-esteem  it  will  give  to  those 
who  participate. 

Idr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  programs  to  provide  Jobs  like  this 
should  be  a  major  goal  of  the  98th 
Congress. 


NEED  FOR  AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION  CORPS 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  unemployment  Is 
a  very  serious  problem  for  millions  of 
Americans  even  in  areas  where  there 
is  not  a  concentration  of  heavy  indus- 
try. 

In  the  16  coimties  of  my  district, 
which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Appalachian  area,  unemployment  in 
one  coimty  is  more  thsui  25  percent,  in 
two  counties  it  is  over  20  percent,  and 
in  six  others  it  is  in  double  figures. 
This  means  suffering,  anxiety  and 
worry  for  hundreds  of  families.  Many 
others  face  the  future  with  uncertain- 
ty. We  realize  that  the  situation  is 
much  worse  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  grave  unem- 
ployment problem  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  work  together  to 
help  provide  Jobs  for  those  who  need 
them. 

The  critically  high  percentage  of  un- 
employment among  young  men  and 
women  underscores  the  need  for  the 
program  of  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  as  proposed  in  H.R.  999. 
This  program,  which  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  user  fees  from  the  national 
parks,  will  take  imemployed  young 
people  under  26  years  of  age  from 
areas  of  high  unemployment  and  put 


SOUTHWEST  COLLEGIATE  INSTI- 
TUTE FOR  THE  DEAF  (SWCID) 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
critical  need  exists  and  is  growing  na- 
tionwide to  extend  basic  postsecond- 
ary  educational  opportimities  to  many 
deaf  persons  who  are  presently  denied 
such  opportunities.  It  is  in  response  to 
this  situation  that  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  the  South  West  Collegiate  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  (SWCID). 

The  postsecondary  needs  of  deaf 
persons  can  be  expected  to  intensify  in 
the  years  ahead.  One  1979  study 
showed  that  deaf  persons  in  need  of. 
and  qualified  for.  ixwtsecondary  train- 
ing who  did  not  enroll  in  the  only  two 
self-contained  college  programs  actual- 
ly outnumbered  those  who  did  erut)ll 
by  a  ratio  of  6  to  1.  During  the  1980's, 
the  postsecondary  deaf  population  will 
expand  by  as  much  as  2%  times,  due  to 
the  number  of  deaf  persons  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  because  of  the  ru- 
bella epidemic  in  the  mid-1960's. 

In  addition  to  the  rubella  bubble  in 
the  deaf  population,  the  underlying 
population  of  deaf  persons  in  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  expand. 
This  is  due  to  several  factors,  includ- 
ing: First,  the  expanding  national  pop- 
ulation; second,  the  development  of 
more  and  more  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary educational  programs  for  deaf 
persons  closer  to  home  that  is  creating 
a  growing  feeder  system  for 
postsecondary  programs;  and  third, 
improved  early  identification  systems 


D  This  symbol  represena  tli«  time  of  day  during  ti>e  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2S)7  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliicii  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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that  are  locating  deaf  persons  at  an 
earlier  age  and  in  increasing  numbers 
than  was  true  in  the  past. 

As  this  serious  need  expands,  what 
has  been  our  answer  as  a  nation?  A 
hearing  student  can  pursue  his  or  her 
major  at  a  wide  number  of  more  than 
3.000  colleges  available  to  hearing  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States.  After 
adding  SWCID  to  Gallaudet  College  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
(NTID)  in  Rochester.  N.T..  there  are 
three  self-contained  postsecondary 
schools  for  deaf  students  in  the  United 
States — or  the  world. 

Diuing  the  1981-88  period,  more 
than  30.000  deaf  students  will  have  en- 
tered the  postsecondary  level.  Ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  these  can  be 
accommodated  at  Gallaudet  and 
NTID.  Because  of  limited  resources, 
SWCID  can  currently  eiu-oll  a  total  of 
only  about  115  students. 

The  importance  of  such  a  special- 
ized, self-contained  college  experience 
for  the  deaf  student  is  stressed  by 
compuing  the  academic  success  rates 
at  such  institutions  with  those  of  deaf 
students  in  integrated  programs  at 
other  schools.  Approximately  65  per- 
cent of  those  entering  Gallaudet  and 
20  percent  of  those  entering  NTID 
achieve  bachelors'  degrees  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  NTID  students  receive  as- 
sociates' degrees.  Among  deaf  students 
at  regular  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges, the  number  achieving  associates' 
degrees  is  about  5  percent. 

There  are  approximately  115  inte- 
grated programs  around  the  country. 
However,  the  needs  of  deaf  students 
that  must  be  met  by  academic,  admin- 
istrative, social,  and  career  programs 
are  highly  specialized.  In  addition,  the 
niunber  of  deaf  students,  attending  in- 
tegrated programs  remains  small— usu- 
ally fewer  than  50  to  100  students.  Be- 
cause of  these  factors,  such  colleges 
generally  do  not  have  adequate  or  ap- 
propriate student  programs  and  do  not 
have  sufficient  staff  thoroughly 
trained  to  communicate  with  and 
qualified  to  work  with  deaf  students. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  including 
the  fact  that  SWCID  Is  already  an  op- 
erating entity.  Federal  support  for 
SWCID  can  be  accomplished  with  ex- 
ceptional economy. 

SWCID  first  opened  on  a  very  limit- 
ed. SUte-supported  basis  2Vt  years 
ago,  on  75  acres  of  land  near  Big 
Spring,  Tex.  During  this  time,  the  in- 
stitution has  maximized  the  efficiency 
with  which  it  has  used  available,  and 
quite  limited,  resources.  SWCID  is  lo- 
cated on  a  portion  of  what  was  former- 
ly Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Some  old  base 
facilities  are  being  adapted  for  use  by 
the  school,  although  a  Federal  prison 
camp  housed  nearby  has  received  the 
use  of  superior  base  facilities.  There- 
fore, a  significant  portion  of  the  start- 
up costs  normally  expected  need  not 
be  a  consideration. 


SWCID  hks  a  student  body  drawn 
from  all  around  the  cotmtry  and.  de- 
spite limited  land  and  other  resources, 
has  begun  attracting  a  distinguished 
faculty.  However,  the  school  does  not 
have  the  financial  wherewithal  to 
expand  the  small  size  of  its  student 
body  and  make  needed  improvements, 
such  as  added  housing  and  more  com- 
plete academic  offerings,  without  Fed- 
eral assistance.  In  fact,  whether  this 
worthwhile  institution  can  continue  to 
exist  at  all  without  Federal  funds,  is 
qtiite  questionable.  Gallaudet  and 
NTID  are  both  recognized  by  Federal 
statute  and  are  federally  fimded. 

The  costs  for  educating  deaf  persons 
are  approximately  2Vi  times  greater 
than  the  costs  for  educating  hearing 
students.  However,  when  needed  spe- 
cial coUege  programs  are  not  provided, 
the  damage  and  eventual  social  de- 
pendence of  deaf  persons  on  society 
has  been  estimated  to  be  a  least  10 
times  greater.  The  deaf  college-trained 
individiud  will  become  a  self-support- 
ing, taxpaying  citizen  and  a  valuable 
contributor  to  business,  industry,  gov- 
ernment, and  to  society  in  general. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing.'  then, 
is  a  positive  investment  in  the  abilities 
of  talented  and  motivated  students. 

These  are  inargiiably  budget-con- 
scious times.  Within  the  confines  of  an 
austere  and  reasonable  budget,  howev- 
er, we  must  still  set  priorities  when  a 
great  need  is  recognized.  It  is  my 
strong  feeling  that,  even  given  present 
budget  constraints,  there  is  room  in  a 
budget  approaching  $850  billion— esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1984— for  providing 
badly  needed  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  this  largely  disadvantaged  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 


POSTPONE  THE  SOLOMON 
AMENDMENT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarlss.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  save  the  CJovermnent  the  embar- 
rassment of  seeing  unwieldy  regula- 
tions applied  too  abruptly. 

My  legislation  simply  delays  the 
date  of  implementation  of  the  Solo- 
mon amendment  1  year,  to  July  1, 
1984. 

The  Solomon  amendment,  passed 
into  law  last  year  as  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization, 
denies  Federal  financial  aid  to  college 
students  who  fail  to  register  for  the 
draft.  The  law  Is  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1983.  The  proposed  Department  of 
Education  regulations,  though,  force 
schools  to  police  the  law  much  sooner. 

Portions  of  the  regulations  force 
school  financial  aid  offices  to  require 
students  who  already  received  loans 
and  grants  for  the  1983-84  school  year 
to  prove  their  draft  registration  status 


with  the  schooL  These  offices  would 
also  have  to  notify  banks  and  the  Edu- 
cation Department  if  no  proof  is  re- 
ceived to  reclaim  money  or  stop  inter- 
est payments  on  loans  already  in  stu- 
dent bank  acounts. 

Clearly  the  policing  burden  for  this 
is  on  the  schools,  ill  equipped  for  the 
Job  on  sach  short  notice.  By  late 
qjring.  when  the  final  regulations  are 
published,  schools  will  be  rushing  to 
complete  aivUcation  reviews  and 
money  disbursaL  In  Colorado,  approxi- 
mately 30,000  financial  aid  applica- 
tions are  processed  by  less  than  150  fl- 
nancial  aid  counselors.  To  ask  counsel- 
ors to  then  go  back  and  verify  the  reg- 
istration status  of  loan  and  grant  re- 
cipients asks  too  much  of  too  few. 

Colleges  and  universities  estimate 
that,  to  comply  with  the  regulations, 
between  two  and  four  full-time  em- 
ployees will  be  needed,  onnputer  sys- 
tems reprogramed  or  redesigned,  and 
administrative  practices  reshuffled  all 
at  a  time  school  budgets  are  bare- 
boned.  Is  this  the  regulatory  burden 
the  administration  said  it  wanted 
lifted?  During  consideration  of  the 
Solomon  amendment.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  raised  a  valid  red  flag: 

The  regulatory  and  enforcement  role  that 
would  be  created  ...  is  far  beyond  any  of 
our  current  activities  and  would  impoae  con- 
siderable burdens  on  institutions  of  higber 
learning  and  members  of  the  public.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  that  the  burdens  impoaed 
would  far  outweigh  the  gains. 

Regardless  of  what  you  think  about 
the  Solomon  amendment  and  draft 
registration,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
this  tsrpe  of  retroactive  certification 
process  to  prove  draft  registration  is 
simply  not  fair  nor  feasible  on  such  a 
short  timetable.  A  1  year  delay  will 
solve  this  problem.  It  wlD  make  the 
1983-84  school  year  provision  moot 
and  will  give  schools  breathing  time  to 
implement  the  rest  next  year. 


KOREANS  DRAGGING  THEIR 
FEET  ON  PURCHASE  OF  AMER- 
ICAN RICE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
from  rice-producing  States,  I  met 
today  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
impasse  that  exists  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Korea,  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  American  rice  farmers. 

The  issue  Is  a  simple  one:  The  Kore- 
ans solemnly  agreed  to  purchase 
American  rice  of  the  1981  crop  year, 
but  continue  to  pursue  dilatory  tactics 
beyond  the  deadlines  and  extensions 
of  deadlines  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
drag  their  feet  and  to  breach  their 
agreement. 
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with  great  pleasure  that  I  may  report 
one  such  market  exists:  Brazil. 

In  1978,  Brazil  imported  only  1.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  metallurgical  coal  from 
the  United  States.  Through  diligent 
effort,  however,  this  figure  rose  to  3 
million  tons  in  1982.  Because  of  a 
great  deal  of  attention  given  to  the 
Brazilian  metallurgical  coal  market^I 
visited  that  country  in  January  1981 
and  agsin  this  past  January  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  with  Brazil- 
ian authorities  personally— the  United 
States  should  increase  its  shipments  to 
BrazU  by  1.5  to  2  million  tons  within 
the  next  7  years. 

Ii4r.  SpeiJcer,  the  principal  U.S.  ex- 
porters in  the  Brazilian  trade  are 
Pittston,  Island  Creek,  Consolidation, 
and  Massey.  Other  U.S.  exporters  in- 
clude Westmoreland.  Eastern  Associat- 
ed, and  Jno.  McCaU  Coal.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  latter,  all  of  these  firms 
have  operations  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  should  be  noted  that  the  3 
million  tons  of  metallurgical  coal 
shipped  to  Brazil  last  year  provided 
direct  emplosmaent  in  coal  mines  and 
support  industries  for  3.200  persons 
and  sales  from  this  coal  contributed 
over  $200  million  toward  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 

With  respect  to  the  Japanese  coal 
trade  situation,  it  is  my  hope  that  a 
certain  degree  of  reciprocity  may  be 
maintained.  The  United  States  is  one 
of  the  largest  markets  the  Japanese 
have  for  their  steel  products  and  it 
only    seems    fair    that    they    should 
obtain  a  majority  of  their  metaUurgi- 
cal  coal  requirements  from  this  coun- 
try. I  say  this  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  $19  billion  trade  imbalance  exist- 
ing between  the  two  nations.  Based  on 
this  premise,  I  asked  President  Reagan 
to  discuss  the  importance  of  the  coal 
trade  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
of  Japan  dining  their  meeting  here 
last  January.  Recently,  I  was  informed 
by  the  State  Department  that  during 
that  meeting  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  agreed  to  establish  a 
United  Stetes-Japan  Energy  Working 
Group.  One  of  the  tasks  of  this  work- 
ing group  will  be  to  examine  the  po- 
tential for  increases  in  the  coal  trade 
between  the  two  nations.  Any  such  in- 
crease would  certainly  help  alleviate 
the  imemployment  situation  in  south- 
em  West  Virginia  and  I  sincerely  hope 
we  will  see  tangible  benefits  from  this 
endeavor. 


incumbent  to  report  on  a  very  serious 
situation  developing  along  the  border. 
Due  to  unrcMdistic  budget  constraints. 
U.S.  customs  and  immigration  officials 
have  been  forced  to  decrease  the 
number  of  personnel  inspecting  and 
controlling  crossings  at  the  interna- 
tional bridges  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

This  situation  has  created  a  logisti- 
cal nightmare.  Cars  attempting  to 
enter  the  United  States— a  majority 
with  Texas  license  plates— were 
backed  up  for  several  blocks  into  the 
central  business  district  of  Culdad 
Juarez.  This  slowdown  created  malor 
traffic  Jams  for  this  city  of  nearly  1 
million  people  and  required  special 
action  by  their  city  police  to  resolve 
the  traffic  problem. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  logjam 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  it  bur- 
dens the  generally  good  relations  that 
exist  between  our  two  countries  and 
the  trade  that  we  both  depend  on. 
Second,  time  delays  in  border  cross- 
ings increase  costs  for  business  that 
depend  on  commuter  crossings  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  Third,  I  am  trou- 
bled that  the  tourist  industry,  a  vital 
part  of  the  border  economy,  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  unreasonable 
time  delays  at  the  international 
bridges.  And  finally,  cars  that  idle  at 
the  border  add  significantly  to  the  re- 
gion's air  pollution  problems. 

Exacerbating  the  problem,  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  a  re- 
duction in  customs  personnel  by  ap- 
proximately 2,000  positions,  of  which 
820  would  be  inspectors.  The  Director 
of  Ciistoms  in  El  Paso  has  been  forced 
to  reduce  overtime  positions  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  which  are  tradition- 
ally very  busy  crossing  periods.  In  a 
similar  fashion,  immigration  personnel 
has  steadily  decreased  by  13  percent 
since  1979.  IronicaUy.  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  voliune  of  passengers 
and  cargo  entering  the  United  States. 
These  are  budget  areas  to  be  scruti- 
nized very  carefully  because  of  the 
imique  nature  of  the  border  economy 
in  my  district. 


LOGJAM  AT  BORDER 
CROSSINGS 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  my  last  trip  to  my  west 
Texas  district.  I  had  the  opportxmity 
to  visit  El  Paso's  sister  city,  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  I  find  it 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  C. 
COCHRAN 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  1,  1961,  Speaker  Sam  Raybum 
appointed  Robert  Cochran  to  serve  as 
an  official  reporter  to  the  committees 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
At  the  close  of  business  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 28—22  years  later— Bob  will 
record  his  last  word,  pack  his  steno- 
type  machine,  and  begin  enjoying  a 
much-deserved  retirement. 


Bob  began  his  reporting  career  in 
1941  as  a  civilian  reporter  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  In  1943  he  Joined  the  Army  and 
served  in  World  War  II  as  a  chief  war- 
rant officer.  After  the  war.  Bob 
worked  as  a  freelance  reporter,  cover- 
ing congressional  hearings  for  various 
firms  in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  area. 

Upon  his  appointment  as  an  official 
reporter  to  the  House,  Bob  quickly  es- 
tablished a  reputation  as  an  innovator 
and  a  technologist  in  the  often  hide- 
bound world  of  shorthand  reporting. 
In  fact,  at  the  time  Bob  came  to  work 
on  the  Hill,  the  reporters'  office  was  so 
antiquated  that  they  did  not  even 
have  a  duplicating  machine.  Bob  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  first  duplicating 
machine  installed  in  the  offices  of  the 
official  reporters. 

In  1976,  thanks  to  Bob's  far-reaching 
knowledge  of  the  then  relatively  new 
field  of  word  processing,  the  commit- 
tee reporters  began  generating  a  mag- 
netic computer  tape  of  the  verbatim 
transcripts  which  greatly  expedited 
the  editing  process,  sped  up  the  print- 
ing of  the  bound  volimie  of  the  hear- 
ing by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  resulted  in  a  savings  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

In  1979,  Bob  became  the  first  steno- 
type  reporter  to  serve  as  an  official  re- 
porter of  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  In  1981,  when  the  offices  of 
the  debate  reporters  and  the  commit- 
tee reporters  were  merged,  Bob  started 
covering  committee  hearings  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year— when  floor  ac- 
tivity is  relatively  light— and  reporting 
floor  debates  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  when  our  activity  in  the  Cham- 
ber increases.  In  the  2  years  since  the 
merger  of  the  offices,  all  reporters 
working  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  begim  to  work  xmder  this 
system,  leading  to  a  more  efficient  uti- 
lization of  their  talents. 

Bob  has  always  been  Icnown  for  his 
quick  sense  of  humor,  his  high  degree 
of  shorthand  skill,  and  his  unfailing 
willingness  to  help  new  reporters  get 
established  in  the  fast-paced  world  of 
congressional  reporting. 

Bob  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  by  his  col- 
leagues In  the  reporting  profession.  As 
he  leaves  these  historic  halls  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  he 
loves  so  much,  all  of  us  wish  Bob  and 
his  wife,  Christel,  many  years  of 
future  happiness  and  relaxation. 
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THE   SOLAR   ENERGY   NATIONAL 

SECURITY    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

ACrr  OP  1983 

(Mr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
energy  crisis  is  gone  from  the  head- 


lines. Our  national  preoccupation  with 
gaslines  and  the  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually transferred  to  OPEC  has  been 
replaced  with  a  concern  about  the  ef- 
fects of  rapidly  falling  oQ  prices  on  na- 
tional and  international  banking  sys- 
tems. But  this  reprieve  is  temporary, 
and  must  not  weaken  our  resolve  to 
meet  our  stated  national  goals  of  de- 
veloping alternative  energy  sources 
and  reducing  our  country's  dangerous 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  SEa^SE  Act,  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today,  provides  a  broad  and 
cost-effective  framework  for  accom- 
plishing these  goals.  It  will  harness 
the  tremendous  potential  of  renewable 
energy  and  conservation  programs  to 
increase  employment,  promote  smaU 
businesses,  enhance  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  reduce  the  need  for  imported 
energy. 

SENSE  is  the  legislative  tool 
through  which  the  Nation's  conserva- 
tion and  solar  industries  can  be  more 
fully  developed,  commercialized,  and 
integrated  into  our  Nation's  energy 
grid.  SENSE  is  also  the  political  tool 
that  can  be  iised  to  promote  a  rational 
and  comprehensive  energy  policy.  It 
does  not  propose  massive,  new  regula- 
tory structiu-es,  but  rather  the  coordi- 
nation of  existing  Federal  initiatives 
so  that  the  current  fragmented  grab 
bag  of  programs  can  be  transformed 
into  a  comprehensive  national  policy. 

The  need  for  the  SENSE  Act  in  this 
context  is  clear.  The  current  adminis- 
tration simply  has  no  energy  policy.  If 
one  eliminates  the  amotmt  proposed 
for  nuclear  technologies  from  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  1984  budget  re- 
quest, one  is  left  with  $314  million  for 
all  other  energy  resesu"ch  and  develop- 
ment—ranging  from  coal  to  solar.  This 
is  compared  to  the  $2.4  billion  for 
these  efforts  in  1981.  Nonnuclear 
energy  research  and  development  rep- 
resented 60  percent  of  the  total  energy 
technologies  budget  in  1981;  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  drop  that  to  16 
percent  in  1984.  What  would  this 
mean?  Another  giant  step  toward  de- 
stroying the  careful  balance  in  energy 
development  which  was  in  place,  after 
years  of  effort,  at  the  begiiming  of 
this  decade. 

This  approach  to  energy  research 
and  development  is  poimd  foolish,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  proud  to  sponsor  the 
SENSE  Act.  While  a  high  administra- 
tion official  has  been  quoted  saying 
solar  energy  would  only  amount  to  a 
"few  windmills."  the  bipartisan  group 
of  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
Houses  sponsoring  this  bill  knows  oth- 
erwise. 

Among  the  most  important  reasons 
for  promoting  the  development  of  re- 
newable energy  and  conservation  tech- 
nologies is  their  tremendous  potential 
as  major  new  export  industries.  They 
are  clearly  among  the  future  wirmers 
in  our  rapidly  changing  economy 
which  can  provide  jobs  at  home  and 


contribute  in  a  major  way  to  sustained 
economic  growth.  For  example,  ex- 
ports of  photovoltaics  rose  79  percent 
from  1979  to  1980,  and  exports  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  products  rose  45 
percent  in  that  period.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  these  technologies  were 
Just  becoming  commercially  viable. 

Although  U.S.  firms  pioneered  the 
development  of  photovoltaic  cells— 
which  directly  convert  simlight  into 
electricity— and  many  other  new 
energy  technologies,  this  administra- 
tion wants  to  end  our  very  modest 
commitment  to  making  them  competi- 
tive in  world  markets.  Such  short- 
sighted action  would  delight  our  eco- 
nomic competitors  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  SENSE  Act  also  realizes  that 
for  American  consumers  and  business- 
es to  reap  the  benefits  of  these  tech- 
nologies, we  need  to  extend  business 
and  residential  tax  credits  untU  1990, 
reauthorize  the  Solar  Energy  and  Con- 
servation BanlL,  encourage  small  busi- 
nesses to  continue  their  innovations  in 
this  field,  adopt  a  more  assertive  trade 
posture,  include  renewable  energy  in 
strategic  planning,  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  low-income  weatheriza- 
tion,  and  take  a  variety  of  other  steps 
to  realize  the  potential  of  these  energy 
sources. 

I  am  optimistic  that  our  colleagues 
in  Congress  will  realize  the  eminent 
sense  the  SENSE  Act  makes,  and  that 
we  will  be  able  to  pass  it  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
marks  a  momentous  occasion  in  the 
history  of  renewable  energy.  The  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  is  the  cxilmi- 
nation  of  years  of  effort  in  the  renew- 
able energy  field.  This  comprehensive 
bill  presents  renewable  energy  as  a 
viable  answer  to  many  of  the  major 
issues  facing  this  Nation  today— the 
cost  of  imported  oil,  jobs,  and  national 
security. 

We  have  made  strides  over  the  past 
several  years  in  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  development.  I  am 
proud  of  my  role  in  those  efforts.  In 
1977  I  introduced  an  amendment  that 
tripled  the  appropriations  for  solar  re- 
search and  development.  Also,  I  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gnitim. 

The  motivation  behind  these  conser- 
vation and  renewable  energy  efforts 
was  the  stranglehold  of  OPEC  on  the 
United  States.  That  organization  has 
nearly  brought  us  to  our  knees  twice 
in  the  last  10  years.  The  oil  shocks  of 
1973  and  1977  made  us  realize  we  had 
to  becomfe  energy  independent. 

Today,  partly  because  of  the  conser- 
vation efforts  of  our  citizens  amd 
partly  because  of  the  recession,  the 
price  of  oil  is  dropping  and  OPEC  is  in 
disarray.  But  we  must  not  let  this  dis- 
array cloud  our  memories  of  the  pain 
OPEC  once  inflicted  upon  us.  We  must 
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One  title  )f  the  SENSE  Act  requires 
that  the  Se<  retary  of  Labor,  within  ex 
isting  Job  ti  aining  and  placement  pro- 
grams, imp!  ement  policies  to  enhance 
the    develo  )ment    of    a    labor    force 
sldlled  in  eiergy  conservation  and  re 
newable  ensrgy  technologies.  Accord- 
ing to  a  19'  9  study  for  the  Joint  Eco 
nomic   Conmittee,   conservation   and 
solar  measires  create  two  and  a  half 
times  as  ma  ay  jobs  as  an  equivalent  in 
vestment  i4  oil.  natural  gas.  or  elec- 
tricity 


In  the  agricultural  sector,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  a 
healthy  farm  economy  is  central  to  a 
healthy  national  economy.  We  must 
work  to  reverse  the  current  trend  of 
farm  bankruptcies  and  growing  rural 
unemployment.  Unstable  energy 
prices  have  contributed  to  these 
trends,  and  many  farmers  have  found 
that  windmills,  anaerobic  digestors, 
solar  heating,  and  other  renewable 
energy  technologies  can  be  cost-effec- 
tive additions  to  their  operations.  The 
traditions  of  innovation  and  self-reli- 
ance are  perhaps  stronger  on  our 
farms  than  anywhere  in  our  Nation. 

One  section  of  the  SENSE  Act  at- 
tempts to  stimulate  the  use  of  renew- 
able energy  technologies  and  energy 
conservation  through  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  important  that  USDA  help 
to  educate  farmers  about  the  benefits 
of  insulating  themselves  from  the  va- 
garies of  the  international  oil  market. 
This  can  be  accomplished  with  only 
minor  modifications  of  existing  pro- 
grams. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  enthusiasm 
for  this  bill,  its  sponsors,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  worldng  through  existing 
programs  to  promote  a  sound  national 
energy  policy.  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  for  this  legislation  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  this  di- 
verse group  of  sponsors.* 
•  Bdr.  BEDEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Maine.  Oltmpia  Snowe,  as  a  sponsor 
of  title  1  of  the  Solar  Energy  National 
Security  and  Employment  Act 
(SENSE). 

The  introduction  of  the  SENSE  Act 
comes  at  a  time  when  our  renewable 
energy  programs  are  under  siege.  For 
the  past  2  years,  Congress  has  been 
able  to  fight  off  administration  at- 
tempts to  virtually  eliminate  entire  re- 
newable energy  programs  by  voting  to 
maintain  minimum  program  budgets. 
In  addition,  by  twice  showing  strong 
bipartisan  support  for  the  business 
and  residential  energy  tax  credits. 
Congress  was  able  to  convince  the 
President  to  back  off  from  his  propos- 
als to  eliminate  them  in  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983. 

This  year  the  story  is  much  the 
same.  The  administration's  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  contains  drastic  cuts 
for  renewable  energy  programs.  On 
the  other  hand,  nuclear  energy  pro- 
grams continue  to  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  DOE's  budget.  The  chart 
below  looks  at  selected  items  from  the 
Department's  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
request  and  compares  them  to  actual 
funding  levels  in  1981.  Note  the  stag- 
gering increase  in  the  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  at  DOE,  both  in  dol- 
lars and  as  a  proportion  of  the  DOE's 
total  mission. 
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Most  troubling  to  me  is  the  failiu« 
to  commit  the  Government  to  a  policy 
of  pursuing  least-cost  energy  options. 
Such  a  policy,  in  the  long  nm.  could 
reduce  our  dependence  on  unstable 
and  environmentally  unsound  sources 
of  energy. 

If  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  notion 
of  an  unencumbered,  free  market, 
hands  off  approach  to  energy  policy, 
as  the  administration  claims,  then  we 
must  not  play  games  as  they  are  with 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  request,  by  bla- 
tantly favoring  certain  energy  technol- 
ogies over  others.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  really  serious  about  free-market 
energy  policies,  then  I  suggest  we  join 
together  to  root  out  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  subsidies  we  now  give  each  year 
to  petroleum,  gas,  coal,  and  nuclear  in- 
dustries. But  if  this  administration 
will  not  or  cannot  do  this,  then  they 
should  at  least  stop  trying  to  kill  the 
emerging  new  technologies  that  are 
arising  to  compete  with  those  older 
sources  of  energy. 

But  oiu"  Government  continues  to 
encourage,  through  tax  policy  and  nu- 
merous other  subsidies,  conventional 
and  capital  intensive  sources  of 
energy.  We  are  even  encouraging  the 
export  of  nuclear  technology  and 
hardware  using  scarce  trade  subsidies. 

At  the  same  time,  this  administra- 
tion makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
renewable  energy  industries  to  gain 
access  to  similar  subsidies.  In  the  last 
Congress  I  chaired  the  Small  Business 
Energy  Subcommittee.  We  held  hear- 
ing on  marketing  opportunities  in  the 
photovoltaics  industry.  You  would  not 
believe  the  trouble  the  photovoltaics 
industry  has  in  getting  just  a  little  re- 
spect from  this  administration.  For- 
eign competitors,  who  enjoy  strong 
support  from  their  governments,  are 
rapidly  overtaking  our  domestic  solar 
industry  in  the  race  for  world  markets. 

I  submit  that  our  present  national 
energy  policies,  if  we  can  call  it  that,  is 
taking  us  in  the  wrong  direction.  If  we 
continue  on  our  present  course,  we  will 
have  to  pay  a  tremendous  price  in  the 
future  for  the  poor  choices  we  are 
making  today.  We  will  lose  some  of 
the  technological  advantages  over  our 


intemational  competitors  that  we 
have  achieved  in  recent  years;  the 
growth  of  new  energy  industries  in 
this  country  will  be  stunted;  jobs  and 
tax  revenue  will  be  forgone,  and  our 
national  security  will  be  weakened.  All 
this  is  likely  unless  we  act  now  to  in- 
crease our  energy  independence  by  in- 
vesting in  the  energy  sources  of  the 
future. 

That  is  why  the  SENSE  Act  is  so  im- 
portant. This  legislation  is  the  rallying 
point  behind  which  we  can  gather  to 
affirm  our  support  for  a  rational,  bal- 
anced energy  policy  in  America.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
write  and  present  to  the  President  its 
own  national  energy  plan.  We  must 
reject  the  confused  and  misguided 
policies  that  this  administration  has 
sent  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  an  out- 
line of  title  I  of  the  SENSE  Act,  the 
Renewable  Energy  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983. 
OUTUME  or  TiTLi  I  or  the  Solar  Energy 

National  SECTJRmr  Act 
Title  I:   "The  Renewable  Energy  Small 
Business  Development  Act  of  1983." 

To  extend  the  business  energy  tax  credits 
for  all  renewable  energy  applications 
through  1990;  to  increase  the  business  tax 
credits  for  solar,  wind  and  geothermal 
energy  applications  to  25  percent,  and  the 
business  tax  credlte  for  hydroelectric 
projects  to  15  percent. 

To  reserve  at  least  12  percent  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  Ipan  authority  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  businesses  with  $25  million  or 
less  In  previous-year  sales,  with  a  suggested 
involvement  of  renewable  energy  businesses. 
To  instruct  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  the  context  of  its  trade  develoi>- 
ment  policy  and  program  activities,  to  ad- 
dress the  renewable  energy  sector  as  a  sepa- 
rate Industry  sector  and  to  coordinate  trade 
development  activities  through  its  formal 
industry  and  export-related  organizations. 

To  clarify  Section  210  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  (PURPA)  of  1978, 
re-esUblishiiig  the  right  of  small  power  pro- 
ducers to  Interconnect  with  utility  grids, 
and  to  enter  Into  power  exchanges  with  util- 
ities at  lair  and  reasonable  rates  as  Intended 
In  the  original  Act. 

To  reaffirm  the  Importance  of  small  Inno- 
vative businesses  In  federally-supported  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
(RD&D)  activities  as  required  under  P.L. 
97-219,  and  to  suggest  that  a  portion  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  programs  under 
this  law  be  reserved  for  renewable  energy 
fmitii  R&D  businesses.* 


REAGAN  BUDGET  SLASH  r« 
FUNDS  FOR  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
not  planned  to  say  ansrthing  about  the 
Customs  Service  here  on  the  floor,  but 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  COLEMAK)  brought  the  subject  up. 

The  Reagan  budget  really  slaughters 
that  service.  It  not  only  will  produce 
long  lines  in  Texas,  it  will  produce 
long  lines  all  over  the  country  at  air- 
ports, terminals,  wharves,  and  every- 
place else.  It  wiU  cost  the  country 
some  money. 

The  Customs  Service  collects  about 
$9  billion  a  year,  and  it  is  a  vital  law 
enforcement  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  some  hope,  though,  that  if 
some  of  the  Members  will  not  fight  so 
much  for  their  district  offices  or  re- 
gional offices  that  we  do  not  need,  we 
will  be  able  to  save  some  money  and 
some  personnel  so  we  can  put  them 
out  on  the  firing  line  where  they  can 
be  collecting  the  customs  and  doing 
the  inspecting.  We  have  too  many 
people  at  the  headquarters  and  placed 
in  certain  very  sacrosanct  areas  that 
belong  to  Members,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  give  them  up.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  problem. 


until  declared  sane,  thai  transferred 
to  serve  out  the  rest  of  his  smtenee  at 
a  prison  facility.  Such  a  verdict  alter- 
native would  disoourace  rich  defend- 
ants f nxn  waging  an  insanity  defense, 
for  they  would  know  from  the  start 
they  would  be  risking  a  full  sentence 
at  one  instituticm  or  another. 

As  much  as  we  need  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused,  we  also  need  to 
protect  society  from  being  victimised 
by  rich  or  clever  defendants  twisting 
the  law  to  their  own  ends.  We  need  a 
guilty  but  insane  verdict  option,  or 
more  John  Hinckley  type  outrages  will 
happen  again. 


TKU'l'H  SQUAD  REQUIRED  ON  10- 
PERCENT  WITHHOLDING 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  promises  I  made  to  myself  when 
I  started  out  on  this  Job  of  being  a 
Representative  was  to  strive  always 
for  the  facts  on  issues  before  Con- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  1- 
minute  speech  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INSANITY  DEFENSE 
REFORM  ACT 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year's  outrageous  verdict  of 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
against  John  Hinckley,  attempted  as- 
sassin of  President  Reagan,  has  proven 
that  the  insanity  defense  Is  a  rich 
man's  defense.  It  proved  any  criminal 
rich  enough  to  bring  in  batteries  of 
psychiatrists  and  other  experts  could 
confuse  a  lay  jury  enough  to  escape 
punishment  appropriate  to  his  crime. 

As  a  remedy  to  this  inequity,  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  suggesting  we 
eliminate  insanity  as  a  defense  alto- 
gether, while  others  are  calling  for 
shifting  the  biu-den  of  providing  the 
insanity  of  the  accused  from  the  pros- 
ecution to  the  defense.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  there  is  a  better  answer:  to 
allow  a  verdict  of  guilty  but  insane. 

I  have  introduced  the  Insanity  De- 
fense Reform  Act,  which  provides  that 
one  who  has  committed  the  offense 
charged,  but  who  is  also  judged  to  be 
insane,  shall  receive  a  provisional  sen- 
tence to  be  served  either  under  hospi- 
talization or,  upon  recovering  his 
sanity,  in  a  correctional  facility,  just 
as  any  other  sane  offender  would. 

Under  this  system,  for  example, 
John  Hinckley  would  be  hospitalized 


I  Itnew  we  would  be  faced  with  a 
wide  range  of  complex  issues.  I  also 
knew  we  would  be  constanUy  em- 
broiled in  controversy  because,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  there  are  always 
at  least  two  sides  to  every  issue.  I 
asked  myself  an  important  question 
and  then,  after  giving  it  considerable 
thought.  I  came  up  with  what  I  feel  is 
the  best  answer. 

The  question?  What  should  guide 
me  in  malting  determinations  in  my 
representative  capacity.  As  we  all 
luiow.  there  are  several  choices.  My 
answer?  Get  the  facts  and  then  re- 
spond in  a  manner  that  demonstrates 
a  sincere  determination  to  be  honest 
and  fair  in  discharging  my  important 
responsibilities  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. That  sounds  good,  but  as  we  also 
know,  it  is  not  always  easy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  seldom  easy. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  often 
makes  the  going  rough  is  the  daily  av- 
alanche of  mail  from  people  who  have 
the  benefit  of  only  one  side  of  an 
issue.  A  case  in  point  is  the  ciurent 
flood  of  correspondence  seelting— 
often  demanding— repeal  of  the  law 
calling  for  withholding  of  taxes  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  starting  July  1. 

If  I  were  to  believe  the  mail  on  this 
subject  which  is  bombarding  us  all. 
those  who  preceded  us  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  are  responsible  for  the  pend- 
ing change  were  totally  irresponsible. 
The  action  they  took  will  hurt,  accord- 
ing to  one  form  mailing  I  have  re- 
ceived, "the  poor,  the  elderly  and  chil- 
dren." That  should  be  enough  to  make 
anyone  take  notice.  I  certainly  did. 
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Like  most  such  tactics  launched  upon  an 
uninformed  and  frequently  elderly  public, 
these  iiave  had  their  effect.  The  form  let- 
ters have  poured  Into  Congress.  A  substan- 
tial nimiber  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives—who, alas,  are  frequently  no  better  In- 
formed than  their  constituents— are  said  to 
be  considering  repealing  the  withholding 
provision. 

What  prompts  this  disingenuous  behav- 
ior? Surely  no  real  concern  for  the  conven- 
ience of  depositors.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
bankers  opposed  the  exemption  provisions 
for  elderly  and  low-income  people  when  the 
law  was  being  drafted.  What  they  really 
appear  to  be  worried  about  Is  their  own  con- 
venience—and the  prospect  that  withhold- 
ing might  scare  off  depositors  with  an  incli- 
nation to  tax  evasion. 

Banks  already  send  quarterly  information 
forms  to  the  IRS  on  all  dividends  and  inter- 
est. Accompanying  them  with  a  10  percent 
fund  credit  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
the  electronic  equivalent  of  the  flicker  of  an 
eyelash.  The  cost  would  be  minuscule  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  having  the  IRS  track 
down  and  collect  from  each  of  the  distress- 
ingly large  numl)er  of  tax  evaders.  But  the 
banlcs  would  still  have  you  believe  that  this 
new  chore  would  cost  them  and  their  de- 
positors, as  it  is  regularly  said,  "untold  bil- 
lions." 

But  the  thing  about  untold  billions  is  that 
the  usual  reason  they  are  untold  Is  that  tell- 
ing them  would  require  using  numbers  with 
several  zeros  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
decimal  point.  Somehow  a  number  like  $.001 
billion  has  a  lot  less  impact.  But  speaking  of 
untold  billions,  you  might  want  to  remem- 
ber that  these  bankers  who  now  claim  to  be 
so  concerned  about  prudent  operation  are 
the  same  ones  who  have  been  recklessly  in- 
vesting overseas  and  who  would  now  like  to 
have  government  protection  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  folly.  Here  the  billions  in- 
volved are  more  unspeakable  than  untold— 
and  certainly  uncoUectable. 

You  might  also  remember,  as  Sen.  Dole 
has  done,  that  banks  now  pay  notoriously 
low  taxes.  If  Congress  unwisely  decides  to 
repeal  the  withholding  provision,  one  very 
good  way  to  replace  the  $22  billion  in 
unpaid  taxes  that  will  be  lost  over  the  next 
five  years  would  be  to  repeal  some  of  the 
provisions  that  now  favor  banks  over  other 
taxpayers. 


I  find  it  unbelievable  with  the  cur- 
rent staggering  trade  deficits  facing 
our  Nation  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce could  sanction  such  an  outra- 
geous award.  I  continue  to  be  amazed 
at  the  ways  we  try  to  undermine  our 
business  community. 

Last  year  we  were  treated  to  the  De- 
partment allowing  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  the  interest  rate 
on  a  finance  package  for  subway  cars 
for  the  metropolitan  transit  authority 
of  New  York.  The  result  of  that  fiasco 
was  the  loss  of  almost  $700  million 
worth  of  business  to  American  indus- 
try. 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  what  they 
come  up  with  next. 
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COMPUTER  SERVICES  CON- 
TRACT AWARDED  TO  CANADI- 
AN FIRM 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  Jtist  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  a  Canadian 
firm.  Datacrown.  to  manage  the  com- 
puter data  for  the  export  tracking 
system.  Simply  put.  this  means  that 
all  of  the  information  dealing  with 
overseas  transactions,  international 
trade  fairs,  and  foreign  investments 
for  small,  mediiun.  and  large  U.S.  com- 
panies will  be  processed  in  a  compet- 
ing foreign  coimtry.  If  this  is  not  the 
classic  case  of  allowing  "the  fox  to 
guard  the  henhouse."  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  REPLACE  10- 
PERCENT  WITHHOLDING  WITH 
OTHER  TAX-RAISING  PROVI- 
SIONS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  easy  to  get  people  to  oppose  any  tax, 
and  it  is  especially  easy  to  get  them  to 
oppose  a  new  tax  which  has  not  yet 
been  implemented.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  have  been  surprised  at 
the  letter-writing  campaigns  and  the 
mail  we  have  received  which  indicate 
to  us  that  the  public  wants  us  to 
repeal  the  10-precent  withholding  pro- 
vision scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  L 

But  the  fact  is  that,  as  we  deliberate 
toughly  over  a  projected  $200  billion 
deficit,  both  in  1983  and  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  as  we  begin  to  look  at  the 
1984  budget,  I  think  we  all  realize  that 
this  Congress  is  not  in  the  business  of 
cutting  taxes,  and,  therefore,  probably 
we  do  have  a  bad  law  on  the  books,  a 
law  that  is  going  to  be  an  administra- 
tive nightmare  to  many  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions  in  this  country  and 
does  cause  some  great  legitimate  con- 
cerns to  some  of  our  elderly  popula- 
tion and  others,  some  of  it  justified, 
some  of  it  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  respon- 
sible course  for  us  to  follow,  if  we  do 
not  like  this  particular  way  of  collect- 
ing taxes  in  1983,  is  to  find  a  different 
way  to  raise  the  same  amount  of  reve- 
nue. Therefore,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  bill  that  will 
repeal  the  10-percent  withholding  pro- 
vision, but  it  will  do  so  by  replacing 
that  with  three  other  revenue-raising 
measures  that  would  provide  the  U.S. 
Treasury  with  the  exact  amount  of 
money  over  the  next  5  to  6  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  colleagues  as  we  look  at 
ways  of  raising  that  revenue.  I  think 
we  will  find  that  this  will  not  affect 
the  majority  of  our  constituents,  and 
it  will  not  create  the  paperwork,  the 


backlog,  and  the  nightmares  we  are 
going  to  face  with  the  new  law. 


LAST  YEAR'S  TAX  BILL  CALLED 
A  "FIASCO" 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  even 
the  most  conservative  estimates,  over 
2  million  pieces  of  mail  have  come  on 
to  Capitol  Hill  In  the  last  few  weeks  on 
one  subject,  the  10-percent  withhold- 
ing tax.  The  people  are  saying  clearly 
in  those  communications  that  last 
year's  tax  bill  was  a  mistake,  a  bad 
mistake. 

We  all  remember  how  big  a  mistake 
it  was,  a  mistake  so  obvious  that  the 
bill  had  to  be  shoved  through  here  in 
a  hurry-up  fashion  and  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional manner.  The  American  people 
are  now  saying  that  we  should  not 
have  passed  that  bill  and  it  should 
now  be  repealed. 

What  is  the  reaction  to  this  outpour- 
ing of  public  opinion  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Our  leadership  chooses  to  ignore 
the  people.  The  arrogance  of  power 
shows  up  as  those  responsible  for  last 
year's  tax  fiasco  now  protect  it  with 
threats  of  Intransigence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  speaking  out  against  taxes,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  Congress  listens. 
Up  until  now  Congress  has  refused  to 
listen. 


THE  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  COMMODITY  DIS- 
TRIBUTION ACT  OF  1983 


(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  H.R.  1590,  the  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  and  Commodity 
Distribution  Act  of  1983,  which  I  hope 
win  make  an  important  contribution 
toward  addressing  the  increasing  prob- 
lem of  hunger  In  the  United  States.  I 
view  the  early  passage  of  this  bill,  or  a 
modified  version  of  It,  as  a  top  priority 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  Re- 
lations, and  Nutrition.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Mr.  Emerson,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Is  among  the  original  cosponsors 
of  the  bin  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
him  for  his  assistance  in  designing  It. 

PURPOSE 

The  most  immediate  and  important 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  establish  an 
effective  program  to  move  surplus 
commodities  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  those  in  need.  Cur- 
rently, Federal  efforts  to  move  so- 
called  bonus  commodities  have  been 


limited  to  dairy  products— primarily 
cheese  and  butter— and  have  been 
hampered  by  insufficient  funding  to 
cover  the  costs  of  transporting,  stor- 
ing, and  distributing  the  commodities. 
This  bill  would  give  emergency  feeding 
centers  first  crack  at  whatever  surplus 
commodities  are  held  by  the  Commod- 
ity (Credit  Corporation  and  would  pro- 
vide the  administrative  funding 
needed  to  move  those  commodities  to 
areas  of  acute  demand. 

In  addition  to  serving  emergency 
needs,  this  bill  would  allow  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  receive  similus  commodities  and 
would  provide  administrative  funding 
to  get  them  there.  Many  of  these  re- 
cipients, such  as  schools,  child  care 
centers,  and  elderly  feeding  programs, 
have  incurred  significant  budget  cut- 
backs in  recent  years  and  the  availabU- 
ity  of  bonus  commodities  will  ease 
some  of  their  budgetary  strains.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  commodities  pro- 
vided under  this  bill  will  end  up  in 
these  nonemergency  programs.  I  think 
it  is  just  good  sense  to  use  commod- 
ities that  are  truly  in  surplus  to  feed 
people  in  these  programs  rather  than 
let  them  sit  Indefinitely  in  storage. 

The  other  obvious  advantage  of 
making  these  surplus  commodities 
available  to  a  wide  range  of  worthy  In- 
stitutions Is  that  agricultural  markets 
win  be  strengthened.  Like  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  (PIK)  program,  this  bUl 
should  help  coimteract  the  dampening 
effect  that  large  surpluses  have  on 
commodity  prices. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  not  wedded  to  every  last 
provision  in  this  bin.  This  is  a  proposal 
that  I  hope  win  be  refined  and  perfect- 
ed by  hearing  testimony  and  expert 
opinion  in  the  coming  weeks.  We  are 
trying   to  design  a  new  program   to 
meet  the  needs  of  various  constituten- 
cies  and  inevitably  new  facts  wUl  come 
to  light  and  cause  us  to  revise  our  ini- 
tial judgments.  However,  we  have  con- 
sulted a  wide  range  of  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate officials,  food  bank  operators,  and 
others  in  preparing  this  bin  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  provides  an  excenent 
starting  point  for  effective  legislation. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  raise  one 
additional  caution  about  this  blU.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  bUl,  or  any  other 
bUl  that  expands  commodity  distribu- 
tion In  the  United  States,  wlU  solve 
the  Issue  of  hunger  in  America.  I  am 
introducing  this  bUl  because  I  sincere- 
ly believe  it  win  he  constructive  and 
helpful.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
all  the  experts  I  have  consulted  have 
agreed  upon.  It  is  that  this  bUl  win 
make  a  relatively  modest  contribution 
toward  meeting  the  growing  problem 
of  hunger  across  the  United  States. 
This  is  true  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
but  primarUy  because  the  program, 
like  other  commodity  programs  before 
it.  win  provide  limited  quantities  of  a 


limited  variety  of  commodities  to  a 
limited  population. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seU  this  program 
short.  It  win  certainly  help  and  in 
some  areas  it  wiU  help  a  great  deaL 
But  it  should  be  seen  in  its  proper 
light.  It  win  be  a  relatively  sman  and 
probably  temporary  supplement  to  the 
country's  most  basic  and  efficient 
feeding  program,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. It  win  partially  fni  some  of  the 
significant  gaps  left  by  the  food  stamp 
program.  Including  those  In  need  who 
either  do  not  quaUfy  for  food  stamps 
and  those  whose  benefits  nm  out 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

This  bin  should  not  be  seen  in  any 
way  as  a  substitute  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  Any  additional  cutbacks  in 
food  stamp  benefits  would  undermine 
the  effectiveness  of  this  bin  in  serving 
emergency  needs. 


HOW  IT  WOULD  WORK 

The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  would  operate  as  follows: 

First.  The  Secretary  would  \>e  re- 
quired to  make  all  varieties  of  com- 
modities acquired  by  the  Commodity 
C^redit  Corporation  (CCC)  avaUable 
without  charge  to  recipients  such  as 
food  banks,  emergency  feeding  cen- 
ters, schools,  elderly  feeding  centers, 
child  care  centers,  and  charitable  Insti- 
tutions. With  the  exception  of  emer- 
gency recipients,  these  CCC  commod- 
ities would  he  made  available  only 
after  certain  domestic  and  foreign 
commitments  are  met. 

Second.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  costs  of  initial  proc- 
essing and  packaging  to  put  the  com- 
modities Into  forms  suitable  for  indi- 
vidual home  and/or  institutional  use. 

Third.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay.  up  to  a  maximum  rate 
established  in  the  law.  for  actual  costs 
Incurred  by  States  for  storing,  trans- 
porting, handling,  and  distributing 
commodities  to  eligible  recipients.  Ad- 
ditional administrative  money  would 
be  avaUable  to  food  banks  and  other 
emergency  programs  for  their  costs  in 
handling  and  distributing  the  surplus 
commodities  at  the  local  level. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  up  a  system  to  anow  com- 
modities to  be  moved  directly  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  food  proces- 
sors. These  food  processors  would  con- 
vert the  commodities  into  end  food 
products  for  eUgible  recipients,  with 
the  cost  of  processing  ordinarily  borne 
by  the  recipients. 

The  bUl  attempts  to  quickly  provide 
as  much  USDA  surplus  commodities  as 
possible  to  food  banks  and  other  emer- 
gency programs  serving  low  Income 
and  unemployed  persons.  These  pro- 
grams would  receive  special  help  in 
the  following  ways: 

First.  Any  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration (CCC)  stocks  acquired  under 
the  price  support  programs  would  be 
avaUable  to  the  emergency  programs. 
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There  are  hro  primary  costs  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  incur 
under  this  bilL  The  first  is  the  cost  of 
jHTOcessing  a  id  packaging  commodities 
into  a  form  that  is  usable  by  eligible 
agencies.  Tlte  second  is  the  adminis- 


of  stfHing,  handling,  and 

commodities  at  the  SUte. 

local  levds.  Aceord- 


trative  cost 
transportim 
and  in  some 
ing  to  preUi  linary  estimates,  the  com- 
bined eostsTfor  these  two  functions 
should  be  le4s  than  SlOO  millicHL  Small 
additional  o  ets  would  also  be  incurred 
in  transpcffi  ing  commodities  from  the 
Federal  to  Ihe  State  knrd  and  in  ihto- 
viding  up  tc  $10  mfltton  for  processing 
commoditi^  for  emergency  feeding 
centers. 

The  costs  of  this  program  are  deter- 
mined prinarily  by  the  quantity  of 
surplus  con  modities  available  and  the 
demand  tat  them.  If  either  farm  sur 
pluses  shou  d  diminish  or  hii^  rates  of 
unemploym  mt  abate,  the  costs  of  this 
program  sh(  nild  dedine 

Initial  esiimates  indiratr  that  this 
bOl  might  t  esult  in  an  additional  $400 
million  in  si  irplus  commodities  moving 
from  the  Federal  Government  to 
States  and  llocalitieB  in  the  first  year 


of  operatiGQ.  Thia  would  bring  the 


total  amount  of  domestic  surplus  com- 
modity distribution  to  about  $1  billion 
a  year.  Unless  there  is  a  supply  far  in 
excess  of  what  is  now  available  and 
demand  also  greatly  expands,  there 
seems  to  be  little  potential  for  a  signif- 
icant growth  in  this  program's  costs. 

To  safeguard  against  a  large  growth 
in  costs,  the  bill  places  a  cap  of  $65 
million  on  the  total  funding  available 
to  reimburse  State  and  local  adminis- 
trative expenses.  The  bill  also  includes 
a  ceiling  on  the  rate  at  which  adminis- 
trative expenses  can  be  reimbursed, 
but  the  $65  million  cap  has  been  in- 
cluded Just  in  case  the  program  begins 
to  move  far  more  commodities  than 
anyone  now  anticipates.  The  cap  on 
State  and  local  administrative  ex- 
penses wm  effectively  limit  the  poten- 
tial overall  costs  of  the  program.  And 
the  authorization  for  this  program  is 
limited  to  3  years,  which  would  assure 
that  Congress  must  shortly  reexamine 
it.  whether  or  not  cost  should  become 
an  issue. 

Setting  the  appropriate  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  State  and  local  adminis- 
trative costs  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult aspects  of  writing  this  bill.  It  was 
my  hope  to  provide  enough  adminis- 
trative fimding  to  assure  that  com- 
modities would  move  to  State  and 
local  programs.  I  liave  been  repeatedly 
informed  that  current  State  and  local 
demand  for  cheese  and  other  dairy 
luroduets  would  be  much  higher  but 
for  the  ladi  of  funding  to  store,  trans- 
port, and  distribute  these  products. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  did  not  want  to 
provide  more  funding  than  is  needed 
to  move  commodities  nor  unnecessar- 
ily have  the  Federal  Government  pick 
up  costs  that  can  be  l>ome  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  By  setting  a  reimburse- 
ment rate  of  actual  costs  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  value.  I  believe  we  will  ade- 
quately cover  the  incremental  costs 
most  States  and  localities  will  incur  in 
hmTirfiing  these  commodities.  Most 
States  and  many  eligible  recipients  al- 
ready have  systems  in  place  to  handle 
ctmunodities  received  from  other 
sources.  This  program  is  intended  to 
pick  up  only  the  marginal  cost  in- 
creases tliat  wfll  be  incurred  from  han- 
dling surplus  commodities. 

The  issue  of  administrative  cost  re- 
imbursements is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant in  the  bill.  Is  is  an  area  that  I 
suspect  will  generate  much  public 
comment  that  will  assist  our  future  de- 
liberations. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  aware  that  others  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  are  developing  different 
approaches  to  moving  surplus  com- 
modities from  Federal  warehouses  to 
those  who  need  them  or  can  use  them. 
From  what  I  have  seen  so  far,  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  difficult  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  workable  program. 
For  many  needy  poeple,  time  is  of  the 
essence.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
quickly  take  the  best  ideas  from  the 


various  bills  and  proposals  and  have  a 
program  in  place  in  the  very  near 
future. 

If  an  emergency  antirecessionary 
package  moves  through  Congress  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  I  hope  that  parts 
of  this  bill  will  provide  a  useful  ap- 
proach toward  addressing  the  himger 
crisis.  I  applaud  such  efforts  and  wiU 
assist  them  in  any  way  possible.  How- 
ever, passage  of  emergency  legislation, 
even  if  it  includes  fundiiig  to  distrib- 
ute surplus  commodities  during  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1983,  will  not 
obviate  the  need  for  this  bill.  The 
availability  of  surplus  commodities 
and  the  demand  for  them  will  exist 
well  beyond  this  fiscal  year.  The 
Elmergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  would  establish  a  more  perma- 
nent mechanism  to  facilitate  distribu- 
tion. By  all  accounts,  unemployment 
will  remain  high  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  it  will  be  particularly  impor- 
tant to  have  a  program  in  place  for 
next  winter,  and  as  needed  in  the 
future. 

The  following  is  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  plus  the  text  of  the 
bill  itself: 

Section-bt-Sbctioh  Analysis 
Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  mRy  be  re- 
ferred to  as  tlie  "Emergency  Pood  Assist- 
ance and  Commodity  Distribution  Act  of 
1983". 

Section  2  amends  subsection  (a)  of  section 
1114  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

Paroffraph  (li  requires  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  to  make  any  of 
its  stocks  of  conmiodities  acquired  under  the 
price  support  program  available,  free  of 
charge  and  without  credit  against  any  enti- 
tlements to  commodities,  to  food  banks, 
hunger  centers,  soup  kitchens  and  like  orga- 
nizations that  on  an  emergency  basis  relieve 
distress  by  furnishing  food  to  low-income 
and  unemployed  persons.  It  also  provides 
that  CCC  stocks  of  such  commodities  which 
exceed  certain  enumerated  quantities  shall 
be  made  available,  likewise  without  charge 
or  credit,  to  a  range  of  recipients.  They  in- 
clude charitable  institutions,  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  and  school  food  au- 
thorities. State  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  other  appropriate  State  offi- 
cials for  distribution  of  such  commodities, 
nonprofit  child  care  Institutions.  Federal. 
State  and  local  penal  institutions,  disaster 
relief  organizations,  public  or  nonprofit 
summer  camps,  the  commodity  supplemen- 
tal food  program,  the  Simuner  Feeding  Pro- 
gram, the  Needy  Family  Program  on  Indian 
Reservations,  and  similar  organizations  and 
programs  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  consultation  with  State  agen- 
cies. Available  for  distribution  to  such  orga- 
nizations or  agencies  are  quantities  of  CCC 
commodities  which  exceed  the  total  of  (1) 
those  which  are  to  be  committed  by  sales 
contracts  entered  into  by  CCC  within  the 
first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  publication  by  the  Secretary  of  amounts 
of  commodities  estimated  to  be  available  for 
distribution  during  that  year,  (2)  those  pro- 
vided to  food  banks  and  the  like,  and  (3) 
those  needed  to  maintain  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  and  to  carry  out  the  pay- 
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ment-ln-klnd  land  diversion  program  for 
farmers.  The  first  criteria  is  to  ensure  that, 
wliUe  distribution  may  be  made  throughout 
the  year,  the  stocks  of  CCC  are  protected  to 
the  extent  sales  are  to  be  made  during  the 
first  tialf  of  each  fiscal  year.  In  regard  to 
Item  (3),  consideration  is  to  be  given  to 
stocks  of  commodities  held  by  producers 
and  pledged  to  secure  CCC  price  support 
loans.  Distributions  are  to  Include  bulk  dis- 
tribution to  congregate  nutrition  sites  and 
providers  of  home-delivered  meals  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  publish  by  October  1,  1983,  and 
each  October  1  thereafter  his  estimate  of 
the  quantities  of  commodities  to  become 
available  for  distribution  in  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

Paragraph  (2J  provides  that  ordinarily  the 
commodities  are  to  be  made  available  to 
SUte  agencies  which  will  administer  the  dis- 
tribution program  within  the  States.  CCC 
would  make  commodities  available  directly 
to  recipient  organizations  only  if  State 
agencies  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  make 
distribution  to  those  organizations.  And 
CCC  would  also  make  commodities  available 
directly  to  private  companies  under  certain 
circumstances  later  described. 

Paragraph  (3)  requires  Stete  agencies  re- 
ceiving CCC  commodities  to  distribute  them 
only  to  recipient  organizations  which  the 
State  agencies  (or  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  direct  distributions  by  him)  deter- 
mine are  organizations  of  the  type  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  will  effectively  distrib- 
ute the  commodities  to  those  whom  they 
serve.  If  for  any  reason  a  SUte  agency  does 
not  have  sufficient  quantities  of  commod- 
ities to  meet  the  requests  from  all  eligible 
organizations,  preference  Is  to  be  given  to 
requeste  from  emergency  feeding  operations 
such  as  food  banks. 

Paragraph  (41  directs  CCC  to  pay  the 
costs  of  initial  processing  and  packaging  of 
the  commodities  to  be  distributed  into 
forms  and  In  quantities  sulUble  for  use  In 
individual  households  and  for  institutional 
use,  as  applicable. 

Paragraph  (St  directs  the  Corporation  to 
make  available  funds  not  to  exceed  $65  mU- 
llon  In  the  aggregate  In  any  fiscal  year  for 
certain  expenses  associated  with  distribu- 
tion of  commodities.  These  include  covering 
of  the  actual  costs  of  SUte  agencies  (but 
not  to  exceed  five  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  commodities  provided  to  them 
by  CCC)  in  storing,  transporting,  handling 
and    distributing    the    commodities,    and 
paying   or   making    advance    payments    to 
emergency   feeding   organizations   such   as 
food  banks  and  the  like  to  cover  their  actual 
costs  in  storing,  transporting,  handling  and 
distributing  commodities  that  they  receive 
from  the  SUte  agencies  and  In  completing 
paperwork  which  U  necessary  only  because 
of  their  receiving  and  distributing  the  com- 
modities. However,  if  funds  made  available 
by  CCC  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  of 
such  costs,  preference  shall  be  given  to  cov- 
ering the  costs  of  the  emergency  feeding  or- 
ganizations. CCC  Is  also  directed  under  the 
$65  million  ceiling  to  make  payments  to 
emergency  feeding  organizations  to  cover 
storing   and   other   distribution   coste   and 
completing   necessary   paperwork   Incurred 
by  them  with  respect  to  commodities  made 
available  directly  to  them  by  CCC.  State 
agencies  are  prohibited  from  charging  recip- 
ient organizations  for  any  costs  Incurred  by 
the  SUte  agencies  In  carrying  out  the  distri- 
bution program.  ,.„....        ♦„ 
Paragraph  (6)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
obtain  such  assurances  as  he  deems  neces- 


sary ttiat  recipient  orginhatinns  wHl  not  di- 
minish their  normal  expenditures  lor  food 
by  reason  of  their  receiving  oanuaodMes 
under  these  provisions.  KligHrtr  mliifnts 
are  directed  to  request  and  distribute  eam- 
modltles  only  In  quantities  wixieh  can  be 
consumed  without  waste. 

Paragraph  (7)  directs  the  Corporattoo  to 
encourage  consumption  of  tnHlaHy  prae- 
essed  conunoditles  made  by  makinc  tbcm 
available  directly  to  private  mwipanirs  for 
further  processing  Into  end  food  prodDCts 
for  use  by  recipient  organlatkxH.  Sugi  or- 
guiizations  are  required  to  bear  the  expmse 
of  the  further  processing,  except  that  OCX: 
is  directed  to  bear  this  expense,  up  to  $10 
million  in  any  fiscal  year,  in  eonnwrinn  wltto 
further  processing  of  commodities  requested 
by  emergency  feeding  orgsniwtiona.  The 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  administer  tbe  dis- 
tribution program  under  this  paracraph.  in- 
cluding determination  of  the  companies  and 
recipient  organizations  wlio  mar  partici- 
pate. 

Paragraph  (8)  prescribes  a  adteduie  for 
certain  actions  of  the  Secretary  to  imple- 
ment the  distribution  program  under  the 
amendment.  The  Secretary  is  to  inform 
SUte  agencies  of  the  provisians  of  the 
amendment  not  later  tlian  IS  calmrtar  days 
after  enactment,  to  begin  distribution  of 
commodities  for  use  by  emergrnry  feedinc 
organizations  and  issue  related  reculattais 
not  later  than  30  calendar  days  after  ensct- 
ment,  and  to  conunence  distribution  of  com- 
modltles  for  use  by  other  recipient  organiaa- 
tlons  and  Issue  related  regulatians  not  later 
than  90  calendar  days  after  enartmmt. 

Paragraph  (9)  provides  tliat  section  4<b)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  wlii^  general- 
ly prohiblU  distribution  of  food  in  aratf 
where  the  food  stamp  program  is  in  oper- 
ation, shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  commodities  under  U»e 
amendment. 

Section  3  provides  tliat  the  amended  sec- 
tion 1114(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981  shall  expire  cm  September  JO. 
1986. 
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H.R.  1590 
A  bill  to  provide  emergency  food        

to  low-income  and  unemployed  persons 

and  to  improve  the  commodity  distriliu- 

tion  program 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Pood 
Assistance  and  Commodity  Distributioo  Act 
of  1983".  ^     .     ,^ 

Sec.  2.  Section  1114(8)  of  the  Agnculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7  U&C.  1431e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1114.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(1)(A)  Stocks  of  commodities  acquired 
under  the  price  support  procrams  by  tbe 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (herrinafter 
referred  to  as  'the  Corporation')  shall  Ije 
made  available  without  charge  or  credit  for 
distribution  to  food  banks,  himgo-  centers, 
soup  kitchens,  and  similar  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  tliat  reUeve  sit- 
uations of  emergency  and  distress  iiy  provid- 
ing food  to  low-income  and  unemployed  per- 
sons (which  organizations  are  herdnafter 
referred  to  as  'emergency  recipioits'). 

"(B)  Stocks  of  commodities  acquired 
under  the  price  support  programs  by  the 
Corporation  which  exceed  quantities  tiiere- 
of  (I)  to  be  committed  under  contracts  of 
sale  entered  Into  by  the  Corporation  before 
April  1  of  the  fiscal  year  fcrilowinf  tbe  date 


ignated  br  tbe  Secretary  of  Aartpnltme  tn 
oaasuttatian  with  State  agenrtw  Sucb  «s- 
tiibutian  tfiall  inriiide  bulk  distribotian  to 
tiawirgstT  notrition  sites  and  to  providers 
(rf  liane-driivcfed  aseals  under  tbe  CHder 
Amerieam  Act  of  IML 

"(O  The  Seerataiy  shall,  before  October 
1  I90.  and  CMh  October  1  thereafter,  pob- 
Usb  in  tbe  Fedeial  Rediter  an  estimate  of 
tbe  quantities  of  eanunodities  to  iietomr 
available  for  iBatribirtion  under  this  para- 
graph dmbw  eiKb  of  tbe  next  two  fiscal 
years. 

"(2)  The  Oarporatian  stiall  provide  tbe 
cummodities  made  available  under  parar 
giapb  (1)  to  State  agencies  designated  by 
the  Govemar  wtaicb  shall  admlnistrr  tbe 
distribotian  laiiaiiii  under  this  sutaaection 
within  the  States,  eseept  that  tbe  Ootpora- 
tion  diall  provide  sucb  conmiodities  directly 
to  didble  redpienlB  to  wtildi  State  agencies 
are  not  peradtted  by  law  to  make  distribu- 
tian.  and  to  private  mmpanira  as  provided 
in  paiagiapb  (7).  Ttie  Secretary  sliall.  tai 
oonsnltatian  with  State  agencies,  administer 
sudi  iflrect  disUlliutioo  program. 

"tit  State  am  !«''*«  to  wliicb  oonunodtties 
are  ptovided  lir  tbe  Oorpwation  undo-  this 
suboectian  aball  distnlwte  them  only  to  re- 
cipient oc«aniBtians  wiiich.  as  detomlned 
by  state  sBiiairi  or  tbe  Secretary,  as  tbe 
..y—  may  be.  meet  ttie  criteria  specified  in 
paracrapb  (1)  and  wUl  effectively  distribute 
sucb  r~—-"'"*^'»  to  tbose  whom  they  serve 
(whicfa  leOiiieMt  orginiratinos  are  herein- 
after referred  to  as  'eligfttle  recipienU').  If 
the  quantity  of  csommodities  provided  to 
State  aitf'^*»  for  distribution  under  tliis 
B,,!— #i*in«  ii  not  adrquat,e  to  meet  all  re- 
quests therefor  by  eUglble  redpiaits.  prefer- 
ence «*«»"  be  given  to  requests  from  eligible 


"(4)  like  Oarporatian  sliall  use  its  funds  to 
pay  coaU  «rf  initial  proceasJng  and  partraglng 
of  ~^«»~w«*«  to  be  distributed  under  this 
iiulMwrtinn  into  farms  and  in  quantities  suit- 
able for  use  in  indivktual  lious^olds  wiien 
such  oonnodities  are  to  be  cwisumrd  by 
sui^  iwoselMddi  and  for  institutional  use. 
as  appUcatde. 

"(5)  Tlie  Oarporatian  shall,  from  its  funds, 
but  not  to  exceed  $K4W0.000  in  tbe  aggre- 
gate in  any  fiKal  year.  (A)  pay  or  make  ad- 
vance paymeula.  upon  request,  to  State 
agencies,  bat  not  tai  excess  of  fhre  per 
centum  of  the  Cair  maiket  value  of  the  com- 
modities provMed  to  ttiem  by  the  Corpora- 
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actual 
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c(Bts  : 
,  tnmaportt  ig, 


papen  ork 


tlon  under  thi 
(i)  to  cover 
agencies  in 
and  distributli^ 
to  pay  or 
quest,  to 
cover  actual 
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commodities 
agendes  undei 
plettog 

because  of  th|ir 
such  commodHies: 
amounts 

by  the  Corpor^on 
adequate  to 
in.  preference 
such  costs 
recipients, 
recipients  ami^ts 
to  the 
them  with 
available  dlredtly 
tlon  as  provlfed 
agencies  may 
for  any  costs 
carrying  out 
this  subsectloi . 


.  and 


preceding 


subsection,  for  use  by  them 
costs  incurred  by  State 
_.  transporting,  handling, 
.  such  commodities,  and  (il) 
advance  payments,  upon  re- 
le  emergency  recipients  to 
_  incurred  by  them  in  stor- 
j,  handling,  and  distributing 
^stributed  to  them  by  State 
this  subsection  and  to  com- 
_  which  is  necessary  only 
recelvtog  and  distributing 
Provided,   That  if  the 
available  to  State  agencies 
under  clause  (A)  are  not 
__  all  costs  described  there- 
shall  be  given  to  covering 

by  eligible  emergency 

(B)  pay  to  eligible  emergency 

_  to  cover  costs  described 

clause  (AKii)  incurred  by 

to   commodities  made 

to  them  by  the  Corpora- 

in  paragraph  (2).  SUte 

lot  charge  eligible  recipients 

ncurred  by  SUte  agencies  to 

distribution  program  under 


«  ver 


in<urred 


n  spect 


tlie( 


Se  notary 


tie 
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quantities  wh|ch 
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shall  obtato  such  as- 

Secretary  deems  necessary 

r^ipients  of  commodities  pro- 

sut>section  will  not  dlmin- 
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inder  this  subsection  only  to 
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"(7)  The 
consumption 
ities  made 
by    distributii  ig 
companies  for 
food  products 
EUgible 
such   further 
Corporation 
not  in  excess 
in  any  fiscal 
further 
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"(9)  The 
Food  Stamp 
shaU  not  apdly 
of  commoditi  es 


Sk.  3. 
and  Food 
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shall  also  encourage 

toltially  processed  commod- 

under  this  subsection 

them    directly    to   private 

further  processing  tato  end 

for  use  by  eligible  recipients. 

recipients  shall  bear  the  expense  of 

processing,  except  that  the 

I  hall  bear  such  expense,  but 

il  $10,000,000  to  the  aggregate 

year,  to  connection  with  the 

of  commodities  ordered 

recipients.  The  Secre- 

ad^ninister  the  distribution  pro- 

this     paragraph,     includtog 

determinations,  in  consultation  with 

of  the  companies  and  eligi- 

whose  participation  will  effec- 

consumption  of  the  end  food 


11  ( 


S«  cretary 

the 
lat(  r 


and 


shall  (A)  inform  SUte 
provisions  of  this  amend- 
than  15  calendar  days  after 
(B)  commence  distribution  of 
for  use  by  eligible  emergency 
issue  regulations  governing 
not  later  than  30  calendar 
date  of  enactment  of  this 
md  (C)  commence  distribution 
for  use  by  other  eligible  re- 
issue   regulations    govemtog 
not  later  than  90  calendar 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 


the 


THE  EBIEROENCY  POOD  ASSIST- 
ANCE   AND    COMMODITY    DIS- 
TRIBUTION ACT  OP  1983 
(Mr.    EMERSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joining  with  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Marketing, 
Consumer  Relations  and  Nutrition,  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  surplus 
food  to  people  who  are  in  need.  This 
bill  will  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  distribute  commodities  to 
organizations,  such  as  food  banks, 
churches,  and  community  organiza- 
tions, who  in  tuxn  provide  food  to 
needy  people.  In  addition  schools,  VA 
hospitals,  providers  of  home-delivered 
meals,  and  other  similar  organizations 
designated  by  the  Secretary  wUl  be 
able  to  receive  surplus  commodities  for 
the  needy  people  they  serve. 

As  you  know  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  currently  distributing  sur- 
plus dairy  products.  The  Department 
reports  that  366  million  pounds  of 
cheese  and  butter  have  been  ordered 
by  the  States.  This  bill  expands  on  the 
kinds  of  commodities  distributed  and 
provides  administrative  money  to 
assist  in  the  distribution  of  commod- 
ities. Money  that  has  been  spent  to 
store  commodities  can  now  be  redirect- 
ed to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities to  people  in  need. 

I  commend  the  Department  for  their 
actions  to  distribute  the  surplus  dairy 
products  and  I  believe  that  this  bill 
will  enable  more  of  the  surplus  com- 
modities to  be  distributed  to  people  in 
need.  This  bill  serves  a  sound  and  hu- 
manitarian purpose— it  provides  food 
for  needy  people  from  the  surpluses 
now  held  by  the  Federal  Government. 
There  have  been  other  proposals  of- 
fered to  provide  distribution  of  the 
surplus  conunodities.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  subcommittee  hearings 
and  the  testimony  we  will  receive  on 
the  bill  and  on  ways  to  perfect  this 
bill.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be 
able  to  agree  on  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive means  to  distribute  surplus  com- 
modities to  people  in  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  me  and 
support  this  bill. 


WASHmoToii.  D.C.. 
February  18,  IMS. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNnu,  Jr., 
Speaker.    Hotue    of   RepreMenUUiveM,    U.S. 
Capitol,  Waihington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mk.  Speakxk:  In  compliance  with 
Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  I  am  Informing  you  that 
John  W.  Robbins  of  my  Washington,  D.C. 
office  has  been  served  with  a  subpoena  ad- 
dressed to  me  to  appear  before  the  Criminal 
Division,  Felony  Branch,  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  regarding 
United  SUtes  District  of  Columbia  v.  James 
W.  von  Brunn. 

I  will  consult  with  the  Cieneral  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  make  the  neces- 
sary determinations  required  under  para- 
graph three  (3)  of  the  Rule. 
Stocerely, 

ROHPAtn„ 

Me7rU>er  of  Congrest. 


p^visions  of  section  4(b)  of  the 

of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2013(b)) 

with  respect  to  distribution 

under  this  subsection.". 

Section  1114(a)  of  the  Agriculture 

of  1981,  as  amended  by  this 

expire  on  September  30. 1986. 


COMMUNICATION       PROM      THE 
HONORABLE  RON  PAUL, 

MEMBER  OP  CONGRESS 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Spratt)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing commimication  from  the  Hon- 
orable Row  PAtn,,  Member  of  Congress: 


COMMUNICATION      PROM      THE 
HONORABLE  HENRY  B.  GONZA- 
LEZ, MEMBER  OP  CONGRESS 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication     from      the      Honorable 
Henby  B.  Gowzauez,  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

Washimgton,  D.C, 
February  22, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nkiix,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  The  Cap- 
itol, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  I  was  served  with  a  subpoena  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1983,  to  appear  as  a  witness  for  Mr. 
James  W.  von  Brunn  on  February  23,  1983 
at  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

If    you    require    additional    information, 
please  let  me  know. 
Stocerely, 

Henry  B.  (Sonzauez, 
Member  of  Congress. 


D  1530 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratch- 
poiu>)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

[Mr.  RATCHPORD  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


DEPENSE  SPENDING— A  QUES- 
TION OP  WHY.  NOT  HOW 
MUCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOEPPLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  highest  honors  anyone  in 
public  life  can  receive  is  one  that 
comes  from  those  who  have  defended 
our  coimtry.  Our  distinguished  House 
Republican  leader,  Bob  Michel,  re- 
ceived such  an  honor  Pebruary  22, 
1983,  when  the  American  Legion  pre- 
sented him  with  its  Public  Service 
Award. 


February  23,  1983 
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In  Inspiring  and  informative  remarks 
before  the  American  Legion's  Wash- 
ington Convention,  the  Republican 
leader  performed  a  public  service  by 
reminding  us  that  before  we  debate 
the  question  of  how  much  we  should 
spend  on  defense,  we  should  ask  an 
even     more     fimdamental     question: 

Why? 

To  aid  in  our  own  upcoming  debate 
on  this  vitally  Important  issue,  I  would 
like  to  share  the  perceptive  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  with 
the  Members  of  the  House: 


National  Commander  Al  KeUer,  my  feUow 
Legloimalres  and  members  of  the  Auxiliary. 

It's  been  a  long  time  stoce  Al  KeUer  was 
flytog  his  missions  over  Europe  and  I  was 
"grubbing  it  out"  down  below  as  a  combat 
infantry  man  to  that  same  theatre  of  oper- 
ations during  World  War  II. 

What  an  extra-ordinary  cotocldence  that 
nearly  40  years  later,  two  boys  bom  in 
Peoria  should  be  on  this  same  platform  to- 
gether to  our  respective  leadership  roles. 

This  Is  so  far  removed  from  what  I  ever 
could  have  imagtoed  eventually  happentog 
to  me  as  one  of  those  seemtogly  numberless. 
Insignificant  "doughboys"  that  I  find  myself 
groping  for  an  appropriate  way  to  respond 
to  the  great  honor  you  do  me  here  this 

morning.  ,   _,     ,        __» 

Receiving  the  American  Legions  most 
prestigious  Public  Service  Award  brings  to 
mtod  those  high  standards  set  by  several 
previous  recipients  who  I've  known  and 
served  with  to  the  Congress. 

Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia,  "Tiger"  Teague 
and  George  Mahon  of  Texas,  Speakers  John 
McCormack  and  "Tip"  O'NelU  from  Massa- 
chusetts. ^  ^  ^ 

And  then,  of  course,  from  my  home  sUte, 
my  dear  friends,  Les  Arends  and  the  late 
great  Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen. 

Believe  me,  I'm  deeply  touched  that  you 
should  consider  me  to  the  class  with  these 
truly  great  legislators. 

I  know  there  are  many  here  today  who 
know  what  General  Douglas  McArthur 
meant  when  he  referred  to  "the  mournful 
mutter  of  musketry"  on  the  battle  field. 

I  certainly  share  that  knowledge.  And  so 
today  I'd  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity you  have  given  me  to  say  some 
things  that  have  to  be  said  about  our  na- 
tional defense. 

We  are  currently  engaged  to  a  fierce 
debate  over  national  defense  in  our  country. 
In  some  cases,  the  debate  has  focused  on  a 
stogie  weapons  system  like  the  MX  missile 
or  a  single  component  of  our  defense  force 
such  as  our  Navy. 

But  for  the  most  part  we  are  arguing 
about  two  little  words:  How  much? 

I  believe  we  have  been  arguing  about  the 
wrong  question.  There  is  even  a  more  impor- 
tant question  which  can  be  summed  up  to 
one  little  word:  Why? 

Why  do  we  need  a  defense  apparatus  that 
costs  so  many  billions  of  dollars  per  year? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious  to 
this  audience.  But,  apparently  some  have 
forgotten.  It  U  time  for  all  of  us  to  reflect 
on  why  before  we  resolve  how  much. 

And  there  could  be  no  better  time  than 
the  day  we  traditionally  set  aside  to  honor 
the  father  of  our  country,  George  Washtog- 

Another  great  American  who  was  both  a 
soldier  and  a  President,  Dwight  Eisenhower 
remtoded  us  to  his  famous  1960  farewell 
speech  why  we  need  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 


He  flrst  spoke  of  what  he  called  our 
"Basic  Purposes"  as  a  nation:  "...  to  keep 
the  peace;  to  foster  progress  to  human 
achievement,  and  to  enhance  liberty,  digni- 
ty and  tategrity  among  people  and  among 
nations." 
And  then  he  said: 

"We  face  a  hostile  Ideology— global  to 
scope,  atheistic  to  character,  ruthless  to 
purpose,  and  insidious  to  method.  Unhappi- 
ly the  danger  it  poses  promises  to  be  of  to- 
definite  duraUon.  To  meet  it  successfully, 
there  is  called  for,  not  so  much  the  emotion- 
al and  transitory  sacrifices  of  crisis,  but 
rather  those  which  enable  us  to  carry  for- 
ward steadily,  surely,  and  without  complatot 
the  burdens  of  a  prolonged  and  complex 
struggle— with  liberty  the  stake." 

Its  amazing  that  those  who  remember 
Ue's  wamtog  about  the  "military  todustrial 
complex"  to  that  speech  conveniently  forget 
his  vivid  description  of  the  threat  we  face. 

Just  consider  for  a  few  momenU  our 
world-wide  obligations  and  responsibilities 
either  through  treaties  or  because  of  our 
own  vital  national  interests: 

We  are  committed  by  solemn  treaty  obli- 
gation to  the  defense  of  western  Europe 
through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. Well,  over  a  quarter  of  million  of  our 
armed  forces  stand  only  miles  from  the 
forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

In  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  we  have  bi- 
lateral treaties  with  Japan  and  Korea  and 
the  Phillpptoes.  We  have  solemnly  sworn  to 
help  Taiwan  defend  itself  against  aggres- 
sion. The  Manila  Pact  adds  Thailand  to  the 
list  of  treaty  partners. 

We  have  land  and  air  forces  deployed  in 
Japan  and  Korea.  We  have  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  the  western  Pacific. 

We  are  members  of  the  ANZUS  Treaty 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Our  Sixth  Fleet  is  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  protect  our  access  to  the  valuable  energy 
sources  of  the  Mid-East  and  committed  to 
aiding  the  Israelis  to  retato  their  freedom. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Treaty  of  Rio  which  embraces 
all  of  Latin  America. 

The  Caribl)€an  Basin  and  Central  America 
are  right  to  our  backyard.  We  cannot  let 
them  fall  to  Castroite  totalitarian  revolu- 
tions. 

Around  the  world's  seven  seas  there  are 
various    -chokepotot"  straits  and  strategic 
sea  passages  that  must  remato  free  since  we 
depend  on  freedom  of  the  sea  for  vital  re- 
sources. 
Those  are  some  of  America's  obligations. 
President  Reagan  didn't  Invent  them. 
Cap  Wtoberger  didn't  pull  them  out  of  a 

hat. 

They  come  with  the  responsibilities  of 
being  a  world  power. 

And  remember— nowhere— nowhere  m  the 
world  are  our  forces  geared  for  the  offen- 
sive. We  have  now  and  have  had  for  years  a 
defensive  strategy,  and  that  seeks  to  deter 
and.  If  we  can't  deter,  then  at  least  to  con- 
tato. 

If  we  debate  the  cost  of  our  national  de- 
fense without  considertog  these  facts,  we 
are  engaged  In  an  exercise  to  futility. 

There  Is  a  legitimate  place  for  debate  over 
the  cost  of  defendtog  freedom  and  matotaln- 
ing  peace.  But  there  is  no  place  for  argu- 
ments that  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
faced  with  a  world-wide  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  we  have  world-wide 
obligations  to  f ulfUl. 

There  are  currently  three  "schools  of 
thought  among  those  who  call  for  deep  cuts 
in  defense  spending. 


The  first  is  the  "military  reform "  group. 
They  believe  our  armed  forces  depend  too 
much  on  high-technology.  They  want  fewer 
and  leas  sophisticated  weapons  systema. 
They  call  for  strategic  and  tactical  changes 
In  the  way  our  armed  forces  fight. 

The  second  school  has  no  strategic  or  tac- 
tical alternative  to  offer  to  current  defense 
plans.  It  simply  calls  for  cuU  to  defense  be- 
cause such  cuts  are  needed  to  "balance"  cuto 
made  to  domestic  spending. 

The  third  group  is  made  up  of  those  who 
vote  against  defense  appropriations  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  They  Just  don't  like  to 
spend  any  amount  on  defense. 

While  I  am  not  personally  convtoced  by 
the  arg\mients  against  high  technology,  the 
military  reform  group  is  at  least  raising 
some  serious  questions  that  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

As  for  those  who  say  we  should  make  de- 
fense cuts  to  balance  cuts  t>eing  made  to  do- 
mestic programs,  my  view  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  25  years,  I  never  saw  a  defense 
budget  that  couldn't  be  cut.  But  defense 
cuts  must  be  made  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
As  far  as  the  third  group  is  concerned— 
those  who  vote  against  defense  spending  as 
reflex  action— aU  I  can  say  is  that  thank 
God  they  are  a  mtoority  to  the  Congress 
and  that  they  represent  very  few  Ameri- 
cans. 

Every  time  I  hear  one  of  them  criticize 
what  they  call  "the  Pentagon"  I  want  to 


say: 

"Look,  the  Pentagon  doesn't  fight.  The 
Pentagon  doesn't  die.  The  Pentagon  is  a  big 
building  across  the  river  from  Washington, 
D.C.  It  is  American  young  men  and  women 
who  fight  and  die  for  thU  country.  Our  sons 
and  daughters.  They  are  the  ones  we  are 
trying  to  train  and  equip  and  arm." 

When  I  hear  the  term  "military-Industrial 
complex"  used  as  a  term  of  abuse  to  criticize 
our  defense  todustry  itself,  I  think  it  might 
be  time  to  resurrect  the  term  used  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

He  called  our  industrial  base  the  "arsenal 
of  Democracy "  and  that's  what  I  think  we 
should  begin  calltog  It  agato. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  ask  ourselves 
the  basic  questions  before  we  start  arguing 
about  spending  levels. 

As  a  wise  man  once  said:  to  the  most  im- 
portant matters,  we  need  to  be  remtoded 
more  than  we  need  to  be  instructed. 

Is  there,  right  now,  an  Immediate  and  re- 
alistic military  and  political  threat  to  the 
basic  purposes  of  our  nation? 

1  am  convtoced,  on  the  basis  of  irrefuU- 
ble,  persistent  and  abundant  evidence  that 
such  a  threat  existe. 

Afghanistan.  YeUow  rato.  Cubans  stlU  in 
Africa.  Marxlst-Lentolst  guerrillas  In  El  Sal- 
vador. Terrorism  Poland.  SS-20's.  SS-18'8. 

The  Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff  recently  remtod- 
ed us  that  the  Soviet  Union  spends  some  15 
per  cent  of  its  Gross  National  Product  on 
military  spending— about  twice  what  we  do. 
The  Soviet  spendtog  to  research  and  devel- 
opment surpasses  ours.  They  have  relatively 
low  labor  costs. 

Those  to  my  age  barcket  have  the  memory 
of  Hitler's  strike  against  Poland  and  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  seared  into 
our  memories. 

We're  usually  tocltoed  to  think  of  the  clas- 
sic sneak  attack  as  the  way  a  war  starts. 

But  suppose  we  are  wrong?  Suppose  we 
won't  have  a  Pearl  Harbor  attack  to  awaken 
us  the  next  time? 
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Let  in  hope  that  time  is  all  that  we  lost 
during  our  long  natinnsi  sleep. 

Allow  me  to  offer  one  more  illustration  to 
HhHtrate  my  point  about  the  need  to  go 
beyond  budget  figures  in  talking  about  de- 
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A  few  weks  ago  I  bad  a  discussion  with  tbe 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

The  talk  turned  to  last  year's  Falkland  Is- 
lands war.  I  asked  the  Ambassador  what  les- 
sons had  been  learned  by  his  country.  I  as- 
sumed that  the  major  lesson  was  the  need 
for  bitfi-technolngy  weaponry. 

"Tea"  said  Ambassador  Wright,  'high- 
techntriogy  weapons  sre  important.  But  we 
found  two  things  were  even  more  impmtant 
to  our  military  success.  The  first  is  clear, 
firm,  confident  poUtical  leadership.  The 
second  is  well-trained,  well-led,  well-motivat- 
ed fighting  men  who  believe  in  their  cause 
and  are  eager  to  fight  for  it." 

Ambassador  Wright  was  correct  in  his  as- 
sessment. Even  in  the  age  of  nuclear  and 
high-technology  weapons,  it  is  the  human 
factor  that  is  crucial  in  defense. 

The  unconquerable  human  heart,  the  in- 
genious human  Ixain.  raw  courage,  high 
morale,  personal  discipline,  firm  leadership, 
willingness  to  sacrifice— no  high  technology 
in  the  world  can  replace  those  qualities. 

The  United  States  of  America  wiU  remain 
strong  and  free  only  so  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  will,  the  courage,  the 
skills  and  the  love  of  country  to  defend  our 
values. 

I  began  with  a  quotation  of  President  Ei- 
senhower. Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  an- 
other Presidait.  His  firm  stand  for  a  strong 
defense  of  our  country  shows  tliat  a  strong 
defense  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  is  a 
matter  of  principle. 

Shortly  after  President  Eisenhower  made 
his  fareweD  speech.  President  Kennedy  said 
in  his  Inaugural  Address 

"Let  every  nation  know  whether  it  wishes 
us  weU  or  ill.  that  we  shaU  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port sny  friend,  oppoae  any  foe.  in  order  to 
assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liber- 
ty." 

If  Americans  ever  lose  the  spirit  that  is 
embodied  in  those  words,  no  amount  of 
money,  no  amount  of  new  strategies,  can 
Iceep  us  free. 

The  American  Legion  knows  that  and  has 
always  known  it.  For  this,  snd  for  so  many 
other  patriotic  attitudes,  the  Legion  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  spirit  Dwight  Eisenhower 
snd  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  of. 

I  want  you  all  to  know  that  over  and 
atxnre  what  great  personal  honor  you  do  me 
today,  your  very  handsome  award  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  we  have  to  keep  that 
spirit  alive  in  tbe  Congress.  And  I  pledge  to 
you  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  contin- 
ue to  do  that  for  you  and  for  our  country. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  thank 
you.* 


This  ig  a  loophole  which  further  Ur- 
nlshea  the  imase  of  Congreag  by  gJlow- 
Ins  Memben  of  the  House  who  are  not 
returning  to  Oovemment  servioe  to 
globetrot  at  taxpayerg'  expense. 

In  addition,  my  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  would  require  any  planned 
foreign  travel  by  Monbers  or  staff  to 
be  authorized  by  a  public  roUcall  vote 
of  the  fuU  committee  after  formal  con- 
sideration of  a  travel  proposaL  Any 
travel  prt^Msal  would  have  to  include 
the  projected  cost  of  that  travel  and 
the  legislative  objectives  of  the  trip. 

Although  oversight  responsibilities 
are  an  important  function  of  Congress. 
an  examination  of  travel  relative  to  its 
cost  and  purpose  would  certainly  turn 
up  foreign  travel  which  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified. I  recognize  the  necessity  of 
some  foreign  travel,  and  legitimate 
foreign  travel  would  not  be  affected  by 
my  proposaL  We  can  only  loolt  to  our 
constituencies,  however,  and  note 
their  displeasure  at  the  Congress  irre- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  foreign 
traveL  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
continuing  reform  of  our  system  of 
travel  authorization.* 


ANTUUNKETING  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Cobcobab)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  curb  unnecessary  travel  to  for- 
eign countries  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Travel  by 
those  Members  who  are  retiring  or 
who  have  been  defeated  in  their  pri- 
mary elections  would  be  eliminated. 


HEARINGS  ON  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM  BILL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  my  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Inter- 
national Law  has  scheduled  7  days  of 
public  hearings  to  consider  legislation 
(H.R.  1510)  which  I  introduced  last 
Thursday.  February  17.  to  revise  and 
reform  our  immigration  law. 

This  comprehensive  legislation  is 
identical  to  that  which  was  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
during  the  97th  Congress  and  which 
was  considered  by  this  body  for  several 
days  last  IDecember.  Regrettably,  that 
legislation  was  not  ^proved  and 
signed  into  law. 

The  hearing  dates  for  the  legislation 
are  March  1.  2,  8,  9,  10,  15.  and  16.  On 
Tuesday.  March  1.  we  will  hear  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Because  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's desire  to  accommodate  any 
Member  of  Congress  wishing  to  testify 
on  this  important  legislation.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  such  requests  be  made 
by  noon  Friday.  February  25,  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  room 
2137.  Raybum  Building,  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 
20515.  The  subcommittee  staff  can  be 
contacted  on  (202)  225-5727. 

On  March  2.  we  will  hear  from  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS),  which  will  testify  on  their 
role  in  implementing  this  proposed 
legislation. 


On  Tuesday,  March  8.  we  wiU  have 
one  day  of  oversight  hearings  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Commission- 
er of  INS.  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals  (BIA)  and  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge  concerning 
their  respective  portions  of  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Department  of  Justice 
budget  submission. 

On  March  9,  we  will  receive  testimo- 
ny from  the  following  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  concerning  their 
particular  positions  on  this  legislation 
and  their  role  in  administering  the 
various  provisions:  Department  of 
Labor,  Agriculture,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  State. 

During  the  final  3  days,  we  wffl  re- 
ceive testimony  from  a  variety  of  wit- 
nesses representing:  organized  labor, 
the  business  community,  agricultural 
organizations,  religious  and  ethnic  or- 
ganizations. State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  legal  community. 

I  am  hopeful  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  hearings  the  subcommittee 
will  proceed  to  mark  up  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.* 


FULL  ACCESS  TO  EPA 
DOCUMENTS  IS  OBTAINED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  CSeorgia.  Mi.  I^vitas  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  a  week  of  discussions  between 
representatives  of  the  administration 
and  myself,  on  Friday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1983,  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing was  signed  which  gives  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight f  uU  access  to  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  documents  on  the  Su- 
perftmd  law.  Edward  Schmults. 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  Fred  Field- 
ing. Counsel  to  the  President,  and 
Carol  Dinkins.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Land  and  Nattural  Re- 
sources represented  the  administra- 
tion in  these  discussions.  Throughout 
the  discussions,  I  consulted  with 
Chairman  Jm  Howard  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  other  House  leaders.  Accompany- 
ing me  in  the  discussions  were  Stanley 
Brand.  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  John 
P.  CHara.  Counsel  and  Staff  Director 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight,  and  Bob  Prolman.  pro- 
fessional staff  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  the  House: 


ICnfOBAimini  Or  Vwrnmumxa 
Thx  Oommiaa  Ow  Pdbuc  Wobks  Am 
TBAmpoBTATioa  Aim  Thx  DsPAXiKsirr  Or 
Jusncm  CowcxamwG  DocuMxirrs  Suaroa- 
■SKD  From  EavnommrAL  Pioncnoa 

AOXWCT 

1.  The  Subcommittee  aa  Investigations 
and  Over^ght  ("Subcommittee")  of  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TranspOTtatkm  ("Committee")  will  obtain 
access  to  all  documents  in  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  ("EPA")  fOes  relaUng  to 
Superfund  sites  selected  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  review,  except  those  docummts  des- 
ignated by  EPA  or  the  Oepartmrat  of  Jus- 
tice ("DOJ")  to  be  "enforcement  sensitive," 
as  defined  h«vin.  The  Executive  Branch 
will  not  shield  from  Subcommittee  review 
any  document  that  evidences  any  criminal 
or  unethical  conduct  by  any  executive  de- 
partmmt  official  or  employee. 

The  Subcommittee,  or  tbe  Subcommittee 
through  its  taivestigators,  wm  tailtially  desig- 
nate a  reasonable  number  of  Nati<»ial  Prior- 
ity List  sites  which  are  the  subject  of  its  of- 
ficial inquiries  undertaken  pursuant  to  its 
investigation  and  oversight  responsibilities. 
Additi<Hial  sites  may  be  designated  from 
time  to  time  by  tbe  Subcommittee,  or  the 
Subcommittee  through  its  investigators. 
Reasonable  advance  notice  will  be  provided 
to  the  Associate  Administrator  for  Legal 
and  Enforcement  Counsel  to  permit  the 
Agency  to  review  and  segregate  its  f  Qes. 

During  review,  the  Subcranmittee  investi- 
gators may  request  executive  branch  staff 
to  be  present  to  assist  the  investigators  in 
their  review  of  the  documents  and  to  insure 
that  documents  designated  as  "enforcement 
sensitive"  are  properly  set  aside  for  stage 
two  (J)  review  described  below.  The  Sub- 
committee investigators  will  be  free  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  remainder  of  the  files 
and  to  otherwise  conduct  investigaUons  in 
an  appropriate  and  customary  manner.  The 
investigators  shall  provide  EPA  with  a 
record  of  all  documents  copied  pursuant  to 
this  Memorandum  Of  Understanding. 

The  Administrator,  or  a  formally  desig- 
nated Assistant  Administrator,  or  appropri- 
ate Regional  Administrator  will  certify  to 
the  Subcommittee  that  the  access  provided 
and  the  documents  produced  represent  a 
diligent  good  faith  effort  to  fuUy  comply 
with  the  Subcommittee's  request  for  access 
and  the  reqiUrements  of  this  Monorandum 
Of  Understanding,  and  that  the  files  made 
available  for  review  by  the  Subcommittee 
staff  during  this  phase  resulted  from  a  thor- 
ough search  of  EPA  offices  and  that  to  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  certifying  officials, 
documents  have  not  been  purged  from  these 
files  except  in  accordance  with  this  Mono- 
randum  Of  Understanding. 

"Enforcement  sensitive"  documents  in- 
clude sensitive  memoranda  or  notes  by  gov- 
ernment attorneys,  investigators,  and  expert 
witnesses  or  other  individuals  involved  in 
the  CERCLA  enforcement  process  that  re- 
flect enforcement  strategy,  legal  analysis, 
lists  of  potential  witnesses,  settlement  con- 
siderations, and  similar  materials  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  might  adversely  affect  a  pend- 
ing enforcement  action,  overall  enforcement 
policy,  or  the  righte  of  individuals. 

2.  "Enforcement  sensitive"  documents  will 
be  set  aside  for  a  second  stage  process. 
During  this  stage,  in  executive  session,  the 
Subcommittee  and  staff  will  l)e  given  redact- 
ed copies  of  the  enforcement  sensitive  docu- 
ments. The  Subcommittee  and  its  staff  will 
be  taiefed  in  executive  session  by  attorneys 

familiar  with  the  documents  concerning  the 

material  which  has  been  redacted. 


3.  After  execnthre  searion  briefing,  the 
Subcommittee  members  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  review  in  executive  starinn  any 
redacted  document  in  its  eomplete  unredaet- 
ed  form  whk^  it  finds  neccanry  to 
for  purposes  of  iU  taveatlgatlnn  If 
review  of  any  unredacted  document  the 
Subcommittee  or  the  Chairman,  in  eonaul- 
tatlon  with  the  Ranking  Republican 
Member,  determines  that  staff  expertise  ia 
required  to  fulfill  the  Subcommittee's  re- 
sponsibaities,  the  C%ainnan  wfll  spedf  y  his 
oonceriM  setting  forth  the  specific  need  for 
Subcommittee  staff  to  review  the  unredact- 
ed document  or  dtaeribe  said  cupceras  to  a 
Justice  Department  official  in  a  diacussioa 
with  such  offkiaL  Peraonnd  of  the  EPA 
and  tbe  Department  of  Justice  wiU  then  dia- 
cusa  with  the  c:hairman  and  explain  the 
mi^"»"g  of  those  portions  of  the  doenmenta 
which  the  Chairman  detcnnlnes  require  fur- 
ther darificatkin.  If  the  Chairman  then 
concludes  that  staff  review  is  neeeoary.  the 
Subcommittee,  throu^  the  cniahman  or 
Ranking  Republican  Member  shall  hare  the 
right  to  permit  staff  participatian  in  execu- 
tive session  review  of  the  unredacted  docu- 
ments, such  participation  shall  be  limited  to 
two  (2)  designated  staff  persona. 

4.  If  the  Subcommittee  thereafter  deter- 
mines that  it  needs  to  hare  copies  of  any  of 
the  "enforcement  aenaitire"  documents,  it 
would  then  hare  the  right  to  pursue  all 
lawful  efforts  to  obtain  the  documenta  in 
question. 

Nothing  in  this  memorandum  shall  consti- 
tute a  waiver  of  Executire  Privilege  with 
regard  to  any  docummt.  The  Subcommittee 
does  not  acknowledge  the  applicability  of 
Executire  Privilege  to  any  document  sub- 
poenaed. 

5.  The  redacted  copies,  and  the  informa- 
tion disclosed  by  the  docummU  may  be 
used  by  the  Subcommittee  and  its  staff  in 
questicming  EPA-related  aitueasea.  Sudi 
witnesses  will  not  be  asked  to  reveal  the  re- 
dacted portions. 

The  Subcommittee  will  maintain  the  coo- 
fidoitiality  of  specific  information  obtained 
from  the  "enforcement  sensitive"  docu- 
ments except  that  the  Executive  recognires 
Congress'  need  to  draw  conclusions,  identify 
problems  or  issues  and  address  generally 
other  matters  as  part  of  its  oversight  func- 
tion. 

6.  This  memorandum  is  intended  to  solely 
resolve  the  issues  relative  to  the  subpoma 
issued  by  the  Subaxnmlttee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Oversight  of  the  House  vote  on 
December  16,  1982,  finding  EPA  Administra- 
tor Anne  M.  Gorsuch  in  contempt  of  Con- 
gress and  does  not  bind,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  rights  of  any  other  subcommittee  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  any  subpoena  which 
has  been  or  may  be  authorised. 

7.  Following  satisfactory  implementation 
of  the  procedures  set  forth  herein,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  represents 
that  he  will  undertake  and  use  his  best  ef- 
forts to  introduce  an  appropriate  resolution, 
for  consideration  by  the  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  An  essential  and 
nonseparable  condition  of  this  agreement  is 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  wQl 
adopt  a  resolutiwi  containing  recitals  that 
implementation  of  the  procedures  estab- 
lished herein  constitutes  a  purging  of  the 
aforesaid  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  of  December  16,  1982,  certifying 
that  compliance  with  the  Subcommittee's 
subpoena  has  been  effected:  that  the  House 
finds  no  reason  for  fiuther  proceedings:  and 
providing  for  the  Speaker  to  certify  all  of 
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the  foregoing  ip  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney. 

Slsnatures: 

ESliott  H.  Le^tas. 
tee  on  Investigations 
mittee  on  Publi : ' 

Fred  Fielding 

Edvard  Schniults. 
eraL 

Date:  Februa^  18. 1983.* 
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Chairman,  Subcommit- 
and  Oversight,  Com- 
Works  and  Transportation. 
Counsel  to  the  President. 

Deputy  Attorney  Oen- 


ADW  nnSTRATION 

SPEA]^ER  pro  tempore.  Under 
of  the  House,  the  gen- 
7Uahoma  (Mr.  English) 
or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

a  resolution  expressing 

House  of  Representa- 

Federal  agencies  should  pay 

attent  ion  to  the  needs  of  niral 

whei  taking  any  action  af- 

d<  velopment  and  financing 

telep  lone  service.  The  resolu- 

identi(ial  to  one  I  introduced  in 

Once  again.  Con- 

JoNES  joins  with  me  in 

resolution. 

Cotnlnunications  Act  of  1934. 

ei  tablished  a  policy  of  uni- 

teleph(  me  service.  The  goal  was 

telei  hone  service  available  to 

household  in  the  United  States 

withji  the  reach  of  every  citi- 

was  not  self-enforcing, 

the  law,  the  numlser  of 

rural  America  actually 

enactment  of  the  1934 


Rliral    Electrification    Act 
of  1949.  Congress  reaf- 
>olicy  of  universal  tele- 
by  authorizing  Federal 
1  ural  telecommunications, 
fijiancing  helped  to  over- 
cost  of  providing  tele- 
to  rural  tu-eas  and  start- 
isolation  of  r\iral  citizens 
of  the  Nation.  As  a 
telephone  service  is 
(^tant  goal  but  approach- 
the  reality  is  that  all 
not  just  the  rural  areas, 
from  the  availability  of 
everywhere  in  this 


service 


50  years  after  the  es- 
of    universal    telephone 
Nation's  basic  commimi- 
a  new  threat   to  the 
Increasing  competi- 
t^lephone  industry  threat- 
or  end  universal  tele- 
Competition  in  the  tele- 
has  the  potential  to 
services  for  all  and  to 
for   some.   However,   we 
the  benefits  of  compe- 
telecommunications  in- 
i,he  need  to  avoid  adverse 
the   availability   of   tele- 
in  ruxal  areas.  This  is  a 


major  challenge  facing  the  industry 
and  the  Government  policymakers. 

Last  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  issued  a 
report  entitled  "Maintaining  the  Net- 
work: Rural  Telephone  Service  and 
PCC  Actions"  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-922). 
The  report  found  that  actions  taken 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission will  increase  the  cost  of  basic 
local  telephone  service.  This  is  one  of 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  com- 
petition in  the  telephone  industry. 
The  report  also  found  that  the  cost  of 
providing  basic  telephone  service  to 
rural  areas  is  already  higher  than  the 
cost  of  providing  the  same  service  to 
urban  and  suburban  areas  by  a  range 
of  30  to  100  percent. 

P>utting  these  two  findings  together, 
it  appears  that  the  effect  of  rising 
telephone  rates  nationwide  will  be  ac- 
centuated in  rural  areas  where  the 
cost  of  providing  service  is  already 
higher.  There  will  be  growing  differ- 
ences in  the  costs  of  telephone  service 
between  urban  and  rural  areas.  If  the 
cost  of  rural  service  grows  at  a  dispro- 
portionately higher  rate,  then  more 
rural  consumers  may  be  priced  out  of 
the  telephone  market  entirely. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  provide  telephone 
service  to  rural  areas.  We  all  recognize 
this.  Nevertheless,  that  fact  does  not 
make  it  any  less  important  that  we 
continue  rural  telephone  service.  The 
needs  of  rural  customers  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Rural  America  must  share 
equally  in  the  benefits  and  bounties  of 
new  technologies  and  in  new  develop- 
ments in  American  society.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  assure  that  the 
communications  needs  of  every  citizen 
are  met. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  role  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
in  providing  financing  and  leadership 
has  been  critical  in  the  development 
and  expansion  of  rural  telephone  serv- 
ice to  the  benefit  of  this  entire  Nation. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion must  continue  that  work  and.  in 
this  time  of  change,  insure  that  other 
agencies  preserve  universal  telephone 
service  by  guaranteeing  the  continu- 
ation of  equal  telephone  service  to 
rural  customers.  This  resolution  will 
send  this  clear  message  to  the  REA 
and  other  agencies.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  with  Mr. 
Jones  and  me  in  securing  passage  of 
this  resolution. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  102 

Resolution    expressing    the    sense    of    the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  role  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
should  be  enhanced  to  assure  that  Federal 
agencies  consider  the  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica In  establishing  policies  which  affect 
telephone  service  In  rural  America 
Whereas  the  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
rural  telephone  loan  program  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of   1936.  esUblished  a 
policy  of  special  concern  and  attention  for 


the  needs  of  rural  America  regarding  tele- 
phone service; 

Whereas  there  are  unique  capitalisation 
and  service  requirements  applicable  to  the 
provision  of  rural  telephone  service  which 
are  reflected  in  the  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  and  the  polides 
and  programs  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  capitalization  and  financing 
needs  of  telephone  service  in  tmi^X  areas  and 
provide  the  greatest  practicable  support  to 
the  rural  telephone  financing  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  should  establish 
policies  and  guidelines  which  will  assure 
that  Federal  agencies  consider  the  needs  of 
rural  America  in  connection  with  granting 
loans,  prescribing  rules,  and  establishing 
policies  which  affect  the  capitalization  and 
other  financial  requirements  of  telephone 
service  in  rural  America  as  established 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936: 
and 

(2)  such  Federal  agencies  should  act  con- 
sistent with  all  policies  and  guidelines  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  should 
consult  oh  a  routine  basis  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  with  State  agencies  which  ad- 
minister rural  development  and  rural  tele- 
phone service  programs  when  granting 
loans,  prescribing  rules,  and  establishing 
policies  which  affect  the  capitalization  and 
other  financial  requirements  of  telephone 
service  in  rural  America.* 


SUPERFUND  MUST  BE 
EXTENDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
charges  of  political  wrongdoings  sur- 
rounding the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  Federal  Superfund 
program  for  5  years,  through  1990. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  let 
the  administration  and  the  American 
public  know,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  the  Congress  fully  supports  the 
Superfund  cleanup  program. 

The  firing  of  Ms.  Lavelle,  EPA's  un- 
willingness to  provide  needed  docu- 
ments to  congressional  investigators 
culminating  in  a  contempt  citation 
being  filed  against  the  Administrator, 
and  allegations  of  perjiu-y  and  miscon- 
duct at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Agency,  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the  ad- 
ministration's implementation  of  the 
Superfund  program. 

However,  unsettling  as  these  actions 
may  be  they  are  only  symptoms  of  a 
deep  rooted  hostility  toward  the  Su- 
perfund program. 

At  the  same  time  that  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Anne  M.  Burford  announced 
the  418  Superfimd  priority  sites,  she 
was  preparing  to  pull  the  plug  on  the 


Superfund  program.  Despite  the  fact 
that  EPA  estimates  that  there  are  at 
least  14.000  hazardous  waste  dump 
sites  throughout  the  Nation  and  other 
estimates  put  the  figure  at  50.000.  the 
Administrator  stood  up  and  said  that 
she  is  not  certain  if  there  will  be  a 
need  for  the  Superfund  after  1985. 

The  Administrator's  uncertainty  was 
clarified  several  weeks  later  by  Ms.  La- 
velle who.  when  speaking  before  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures, insisted  that  she  planned  to  go 
to  Congress  in  1985  with  the  news  that 
Superfund's  Job  has  been  done  and 
there  was  no  need  to  extend  the  tax 
which  supports  the  program.  I  Just 
wish  that  EPA  was  as  eager  to  clean 
up  the  toxic  time  bombs  that  dot  the 
American  landscape  as  they  are  to  re- 
lieve industry  of  the  tax  that  is  needed 
to  do  the  job. 

EPA  knows  that  the  $1.6  billion  Su- 
perfund will  not  resolve  the  entire 
abandoned  site  problem,  falling  far 
short  of  public  expections  and  the 
EPA's  own  rhetoric.  The  Superfund 
shortfall  is  so  severe  that  EPA  may 
not  be  able  to  complete  clean  up  ac- 
tions at  several  sites.  They  may  be 
forced  to  take  only  remedial  action  on 
a  site's  most  serious  problem  and  then 
move  on  to  other  sites,  eliminating  im- 
mediate threats  to  public  health  and 
the  environment  without  guaranteeing 
that  those  threats  will  not  reappear  1. 
2,  or  10  years  later. 

The  Agency  has  not  yet  guaranteed 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  to 
complete  even  the  Love  Canal  remedi- 
al action  program.  The  $8  million  re- 
medial action  program  being  imple- 
mented at  the  Nation's  superstar  haz- 
ardous waste  site  does  not  include  the 
cleanup  of  area  creeks  and  sewer  lines 
that  are  contaminated  with  the  deadly 
chemical  dioxin.  EPA  knows  that  this 
will  have  to  be  done,  but  has  not  yet 
committed  the  resources  for  doing  it. 
Yet,  the  Administrator  is  unsure  that 
there  will  be  a  need  for  the  Superfimd 
program  beyond  1985. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
make  additional  funds  available  for 
Love  Canal,  the  S-Site.  and  literally 
hundreds  of  sites  in  my  congressional 
district  where  hazardous  wastes  are 
known  to  have  been  buried,  as  well  as 
Times  Beach,  Woobum,  Mass..  Sey- 
mour. Ind.,  and  thousands  of  other 
sites  across  the  coimtry. 

My  bill  extends  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  5  years,  and  in- 
creses  the  fund  by  5  percent  each  year, 
for  a  total  of  just  over  $2.5  billion. 

Although  my  bill  raises  the  Super- 
fimd to  $4.1  billion.  I  am  not  going  to 
boast  that  a  $4.1  billion  Superfund 
will  clean  up  all  the  abandoned  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  throughout  the 
Nation,  for  it  will  not.  Neither  will  I 
predict  the  demise  of  the  Superfund 
after  1990,  for  I  believe  that  the  need 
will  still  exist,  that  new  sites  wUl  be 


discovered  and  new  emergencies  will 
be  reported. 

The  418  priority  sites  announced  by 
EPA  are  the  worst  sites  nationwide.  I 
am  convinced  that  had  Congress  or- 
dered the  Agency  to  compile  a  list  of 
1.000  sites  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
contingency  plan  the  additional  600 
sites  would  deserve  the  same  descrip- 
tor. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the  second  step  toward  making  sure 
that  all  of  the  1,000  or  2.000  or  10.000 
hazardous  waste  sites  that  pose  a 
threat  to  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment are  cleaned  up  with  Federal 
Superfund  dollars.  Many  believe  that 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Su- 
perfund Act  is  being  violated  at  EPA 
by  their  overreliance  on  negotiated 
cleanups.  By  extending  and  enlarging 
the  Superfund  we  will  remove  one 
excuse  that  the  agency  has  offered, 
namely  the  paucity  of  available  Super- 
fund  dollars. 

It  is  imperative  that  EPA  seek  to  re- 
cover the  costs  of  remedial  action  from 
responsible  parties.  But.  it  is  the  first 
priority  of  Superfund  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment— a 
priority  that  has  taken  a  back  seat  to 
allowing  the  Superfund  program  to 
expire  in  1985. 

Congress  must  reject  this  strategy. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  says 
"no"  to  an  EPA  policy  that  puts  the 
interests  of  corporate  polluters  above 
the  interests  of  the  American  public. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  1615 
A  bill  to  extend  the  Superfund  legislation 
for  five  additional  years  and  to  provide  for 
annual  5  percent  increases  in  the  funding 
levels  after  September  30,  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  221(b)(2)  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
viroiunental  Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of 
the  5  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1985,  an 
amount  equal  to  $44,000,000  plus,  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  an  additional  5  percent  of 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  223(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "next  5  fiscal  years"  and 
substituting  "10  fiscal  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1985"  and  substituting  "1990". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4611(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1985"  and  substituting 
"1990"; 

(2)  striking  out  "1983"  and  substituting 
"1988":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "1984"  and  substituting 
"1989". 

(b)  Section  4611  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Rate  Incrxase  After  1985.— The  rate 
at  which  the  tax  is  Imposed  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  in- 
creased— 


•(1)  during  the  ftocal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986,  by  5  percent  of  the  rate  at 
which  such  tax  was  imposed  prior  to  such 
date,  and 

"(2)  for  each  fiscal  year  after  September 
30,  1986,  by  an  additional  5  percent  of  the 
rate  applicable  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(c)  Section  4661  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Rate  Ihckkase  Arm  1985.— The  rate 
at  which  the  tax  Is  Imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  Increased— 

"(1)  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985.  by  5  percent  of  the  rate  at 
which  such  tax  was  imposed  prior  to  such 
date,  and 

"(2)  for  each  fiscal  year  after  September 
30,  1986,  by  an  additional  5  percent  of  the 
rate  applicable  during  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(dKl)  Section  4681  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Rate  Increase  Atter  1985— The  rate 
at  which  the  tax  is  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  increased— 

"(1)  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985,  by  5  percent  of  the  rate  at 
which  such  tax  was  Imposed  prior  to  such 
date,  and 

"(2)  for  each  fiscal  year  after  September 
30,  1986,  by  an  additional  5  percent  of  the 
rate  applicable  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(2)  Section  4682(d)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1983"  and  substituting 
"1988".« 


WSAR  HELPS  FIGHT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  ways 
in  which  private  businesses  can  help 
with  an  extra  effort  to  fight  the  seri- 
ous unemployment  that  plagues  us. 
Obviously,  unemployment  will  only  be 
substantially  reduced  when  the  Gov- 
ernment adopts  the  proper  policies  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  deal  with 
the  problems  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment. But  there  is  also  an  imix)rtant 
role  for  private  businesses  to  play,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  point  out  to  the 
membership  the  example  of  radio  sta- 
tion WSAR  in  Somerset.  Mass. 

WSAR  has  gone  beyond  simply  ad- 
vocating that  others  do  the  right  thing 
and  is  offering  a  substantial  incentive 
to  businesses  which  hire  new  people  in 
this  time  of  unemployment.  WSAR 
has  been  offering  $5,000  in  free  adver- 
tising to  any  existing  business  In 
southeastern  New  England  which 
hires  25  new  people,  and  it  has  been 
offering  the  same  incentive  to  new 
businesses  which  hire  10  people. 
WSAR  requires  that  companies  seek- 
ing to  qualify  for  this  incentive  be 
hiring  new.  full-time  employees  who 
receive  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 
Simply  rehiring  lald-off  employees  is 
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SPECIAL  STEPPERS 
HONORED 

TTO  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

to  revise  and  extend  his 

and     include     extraneous 


TO.  Mr.  Qfneaker,  the  Pen- 
^iedal  Steppers,  a  group  of 
]  etarded  citizens  from  Pensa- 
vere  honored  by   having 
1083.  proclaimed  as  "Pen- 
Steppers'  Day."  By  his 
Mayor   Vince   Whlbbs 
dtizens  to  Join  in  giving  spe- 
and  support  to  these 
retarded  citizens  who  have 
(reat  honor  and  credit  to 
and  to  their  community. 

Steppers  were  organized 

1979  to  provide  an  opportu- 

4ientally  retarded  citizens  of 

communty  to  partici- 

enjoy  square  dancing,  our 

oik  dance.  This  outstanding 

<  ancers  performed  before  the 

Committee    on    Etaiploy- 

Handlci4>ped  during  their 

Washington.  D.C.  last  summer. 

performed  on  the  West  Ter- 

the  Capitol,  and  received  an 

ic  standing  ovation  foUow- 

performance  at  a  reception 

by  the  National  Polk  Dance 

in  support  of  legislation 

designated  the  square  dance  as 

folk  dance  of  the  United 


the  Southeastern  United  States  and  in  our 
natt«>"'»  niMt#':  and 

Whereas,  throucfa  aquare  dance,  mentally 
retarded  dtisenB  have  developed  a  fellow- 
ship with  other  square  dance  sroups  by 
their  skill  and  enthusiasm;  »nd 

Whereas,  by  the  mastery  of  different 
square  dance  routines,  the  Pensacola  %ie- 
dal  Steppers  have  demonstnited  that  re- 
tarded dtiaens  can  leam  and  perform  tasks 
requiring  dexterity  and  inteUigence  and 
have  once  again  proven  that  no  challenge  is 
too  great  if  you  have  the  desire  to  see  it 
through;  and 

Whereas.  1983  begins  a  new  year  of  con- 
tinued growth  and  development  of  mentally 
retarded  dtisens  as  the  Pensacola  Special 
Steppers  continue  to  bring  to  the  public  an 
awareness  that  mentaUy  retarded  dtisens 
can  be  helped  and  function  in  the  main- 
stream of  the  community  as  vdl  as  be 
useful,  productive  citizens. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Vlnce  Whlbbs,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Pensacola,  do  hereby  proclaim 
January  31.  1983,  as  "Pensacola  Special 
Steppers'  Day"  in  the  City  of  Pensacola  and 
urge  all  citizens  to  Join  with  me  in  giving 
special  reoognltion  and  support  to  those 
mentaUy  retarded  citizens  who  have 
brought  honor  and  credit  to  themselves  and 
to  our  community. 


vonderfuUy  talented  yoimg 
provide  a  great  service  by  bring- 
publlc  an  awareness  that 
retarded  citizens  can  func- 
malnstream  of  the  commu- 
te useful,  productive  citizens, 
r  it  a  high  honor  and  privi- 
this  to  the  attention  of 
of  Representatives,  and  to 
mayor's  proclamation  for 
the  CoHCSESsiOHAL  Rbcoro: 


blng 


tlie 


PaOCLAlUTIOII 

Whereas!  the  Pensacola  Special  Steppers 
organised  in  January,  1979,  to  provide 
for  the  mentally  retarded  citi- 
mmmiifiity  to  participate  in  and 
dancing,   our   national   folk 


enteitained 


the  Pensacola  ^lecial  Steppers 
and  Inspired  audiences  in 


price  support  by  $1— fnnn  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  to  $1X10. 

This  fll-conoeived  assessment  should 
be  repealed  and  a  fairer,  more  effec- 
tive alternative  enacted.  If  not.  its  ef- 
fects on  dairy  farmers  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere  could  be  financially  devas- 
tating. 


REPEALING  POWER  OF  DEPART- 
MENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  TO 
LEVY  ASSESSMENTS  ON  COM- 
MERCIALLY MARKETED  MILK 

(Mr.  SPRATT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
joining  with  Congressman  F0WI.ER  in 
sponsoring  legislation  for  repeal  of  the 
power  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  levy  assessments  on  commer- 
cially marketed  milk. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  empowered 
to  levy  an  assessment  of  up  to  $1  on 
all  milk  produced  In  this  country. 

Obviously  there  is  overproduction  of 
milk  in  this  Nation.  The  assessment 
was  originally  intended  to  help  reduce 
the  amount  of  surplus  milk  bought 
each  year  by  the  Government,  and 
thus  reduce  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program. 

It  is  clear  this  assessment  will  not 
accomplish  that  purpose.  Moreover,  it 
will  penalize  milk  producers  who  do 
not  contribute  to  the  excess  produc- 
tion. 

Milk  producers  in  just  three  States 
account  for  61  percent  of  the  surplus. 
In  14  States,  including  my  State  of 
South  Carolina,  more  milk  is  con- 
sumed than  is  produced  within  the 
State,  making  these  deficit  production 
States.  Yet,  the  dairy  farmers  in  these 
deficit  States,  who  do  not  receive  dairy 
price  support  payments  and  who  do 
not  contribute  to  the  Nation's  milk 
siuplus.  wiU  be  forced  to  pay  a  $1  as- 
sessment under  existing  law. 

The  obvious  answer  to  reducing  the 
milk  surplus  is  to  revise  the  price  sup- 
port system.  The  bill  we  propose  cuts 


LEGISLATION  TO  RELIEVE 
INTERNA'nONAL  DOUBLE  TAX- 
A'nON  OP  UJ8.  CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTORS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remartcs  at 
this  point  in  the  Racoao  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  foreign  countries 
now  tax  gross  payments  for  services 
performed  outside  of  that  cotmtry.  If 
the  services  relate  to  a  construction 
project  located  within  that  same  coun- 
try. Such  countries  include  Algeria. 
Argentina.  Brazil.  CliUe.  Colombia.  Ec- 
uador. Indonesia.  Korea.  Malaysia. 
Mexico.  South  Africa.  SiMdn.  Tanza- 
nia. Thailand,  and  Venezuela.  These 
foreign  taxes  are  usually  imposed  by 
requiring  the  owner  of  the  project  to 
withhold  the  tax  on  all  payments  for 
services  performed  outside  the  coun- 
try. 

When  a  U.S.  construction  contractor 
undertakes  a  foreign  construction 
project,  a  significant  amount  of  the 
work  is  performed  In  its  U.S.  office 
and  not  at  the  construction  site.  If  the 
foreign  country  taxes  these  U.S.  office 
services  as  described  above,  a  classic 
case  of  international  double  taxation 
may  result.  The  United  States  will  also 
tax  the  same  services,  but  usually 
without  relief  by  way  of  either  credit 
or  deduction  for  the  foreign  taxes 
paid.  If  the  U^S.  firm  were  to  increase 
its  contract  price  to  cover  the  double 
tax  btutlen.  its  bid  would  become  non- 
competitive and  it  would  lose  the  con- 
tract. As  a  restilt,  U.S.  firms  are  now 
effectively  prevented  from  competing 
for  foreign  projects  in  many  instances. 
This  is  an  inequitable  and  unintended 
result  of  current  law. . 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  way 
this  situation  may  arise.  A  U.S.  compa- 
ny wishes  to  bid  on  a  contract  to  con- 
struct a  project  in  a  foreign  coimtry 
for  a  foreign  client.  In  addition  to  in- 
country  construction  services,  the  UjS. 
company  would  agree  to  perform  sub- 
stantial design,  engineering,  architec- 
tural, purchasing,  construction  mobili- 
zation, planning,  and  other  related 
technical  services  in  the  United  States. 
The  foreign  country  imposes  a  "tech- 
nical assistance  tax"  on  these  UJS. 
services,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
income  from  these  services  is 
"sourced"  in  the  foreign  cotmtry  be- 
cause the  work  is  ultimately  used 
there  and  paid  for  there.  However,  the 
United  States  also  taxes  these  services 


because  the  contractor  is  a  UJl.-baaed 
company.  Moreover.  U.S.  tax  law  con- 
siders  the  source  of  the  income  derived 
from  this  work  to  be  the  United 
States,  where  the  woiii  13  performed. 

In  general,  under  UJ5.  rules  interna- 
tional double  taxation  on  inonne  from 
foreign  activities  Is  avoided  by  permit- 
ting a  credit  against  U.S.  taxes  for  the 
foreign  taxes  paid.  The  credit,  howev- 
er, may  generally  (mly  be  used  to 
offset  the  UJS.  tax  payable  on  foreign- 
source  income.  Because  technical  as- 
sistance taxes  are  Imposed  on  what 
the  United  States  considers  to  be  UJS.- 
source  Income,  the  pajmnent  of  the 
technical  assistance  tax  cannot  practi- 
cally be  used  as  a  credit  against  the 
UJB.  tax  due  on  that  income. 

Moreover,  the  tax  may  not  be 
claimed  as  a  deductible  cost  of  dohig 
business,  since  the  taxpayer  must  elect 
to  either  credit  or  deduct  aU  foreign 
taxes.  Except  in  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  economics  compel 
UjS.  taxpayers  to  elect  to  credit  for- 
eign income  taxes.  If  the  contractor 
elected  to  deduct  foreign  technical  as- 
sistance taxes,  all  foreign  income  taxes 
including  even  normal  foreign  income 
taxes  on  net  income  from  construction 
site  services  within  the  foreign  coun- 
try, would  have  to  be  deducted. 

Thus,  even  though  technical  assist- 
ance taxes  are  considered  foreign 
"income  taxes"  under  UA  law,'  \JS. 
construction  firms  have  no  practical 
relief  from  international  double  tax- 
ation in  many  instances. 

The  tax  systems  of  many  of  our 
major  trading  competitors,  for  exam- 
ple, Canada,  Netherlands.  United 
Kingdom,  also  relieve  double  taxation 
through  a  credit  system,  which  like 
the  T3S.  rules,  limits  the  credit  to  for- 
eign source  Income.  These  countries. 
however,  avoid  the  double  taxation 
problem  described  above  by  permitting 
a  deduction  for  a  foreign  hicome  tax, 
such  as  technical  assistance  tax,  on  do- 
mestic source  income.  As  the  following 
example  shows,  this  difference  of 
treatment  creates  critical  competitive 
inequities. 

If  the  normal  price  for  UJS.  techni- 
cal services  on  a  project  is  $1,000,000 
and  the  UjS.  contractor's  costs  are 
$900,000,  the  profit  subject  to  UJS.  tax 
is  $100,000.  If  the  foreign  country  im- 
poses a  technical  assistance  tax  of  30 
percent  on  the  services,*  the  contrac- 
tor from  a  country  that  allows  a  de- 
duction would  have  to  Increase  his 
price  to  only  $1,430,000  to  cover  the 
technical  assistance  tax— $1,430,000 
less    30    percent    of    $1,430,000    less 


<  The  foreign  sUtutci  tmposiiii  Vbtat  tazca  usual- 
ly refer  to  Uxes  on  paymenU  for  royalUe*  but  roy- 
altlei  are  defined  to  include  paymenU  for  know- 
bow,  technkal  and  adentiflc  Infonnatlon.  etc..  and 
other  technical  aarirtanee.  Such  atatutea  are  oft«i 
Inteipieted  broadly  to  Include  standard  oonatnie- 
tkm  englueei  lug  aei  vlcea. 

•  Moat  of  ttaeae  taxes  are  computed  either  on 
gnas  payments  or  on  a  peroentace  of  groas  pay- 
ments, with  no  deduction  for  actual  coats. 


$900,000  equals  $100,000.  The  deduc- 
tion for  taxes  paid  of  $430,000  exactly 
offsets  the  increase  hi  revenues  and 
the  same  net  profit  of  $100,000  re- 
mains subject  to  home  country  tax. 

In  contrast,  shice  the  United  States 
generally  allows  neither  a  deduction 
nor  a  credit  for  the  technical  assist- 
ance tax,  an  American  company  must 
charge  $2,250,000  to  realize  the  same 
$100,000  proflt-$2.2S0,000  less  46  per- 
cent of  $1,250,000  less  30  percent  of 
$2,250,000  less  $900,000  equals 
$100,000.  It  is  clear  under  U.S.  tax  law 
that  regardless  of  whether  the  con- 
tractor bills  the  foreign  client  for  the 
withholding  tax  or  whether  the  for- 
eign client  pays  the  tax  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  contractor,  the  amoimt  of  the 
billing  or  pajrment  Is  included  in  the 
inonne  of  the  contractor  and  subject 
to  UJS.  tax. 

Obviously,  an  American  contractor 
cannot  effectively  compete  under 
these  circumstances.  The  American 
fhm  needs  to  charge  $820,000,  or  57 
percent,  more  than  its  competitors. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  double  taxation 
is  for  the  U.S.  firm  to  undertake  the 
work  in  a  foreign  subsidiary  incorpo- 
rated in  a  country  which  allows  a  de- 
duction for  these  taxes.  Then,  of 
course,  the  foreign  cotmtry  of  incorpo- 
ration would  have  additional  tax  reve- 
nues singly  because  of  an  imintended 
aberration  in  U.S.  tax  law. 

It  is  vital  that  American  Arms 
remain  competitive  for  foreign  con- 
struction projects.  The  importance  to 
the  United  States  of  foreign  oper- 
ations in  service-intensive  industries 
has  suljstantially  increased  in  recent 
years.  The  work  done  in  the  United 
States  not  only  supplies  Jobs  and 
Income  for  the  domestic  economy,  but 
leads  to  the  exporting  of  goods,  which 
improves  the  balance  of  payments  and 
the  soundness  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  As 
critical  to  this  industry  is  to  America's 
economic  stability,  however,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  erosion  of  its 
market  share  of  foreign  projects  in 
recent  years. 

Congress  specifically  addressed  one 
aspect  of  this  problem  in  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  when  it 
provided  badly  needed  changes  in  the 
method  of  taxing  the  earned  income 
of  Americans  working  abroad.  These 
changes  made  U.S.  taxation  of  em- 
ployees abroad  comparable  to  that  of 
competing  countries,  which  generally 
levy  no  tax  on  their  nationals  when 
outside  the  country.  In  making  these 
changes.  Congress  recognized  that 
"American  business  faces  increasing 
competitive  pressures  abroad"  and 
that  an  excessive  tax  burden  on  indi- 
vidual workers  "leads  to  higher,  and 
thus  often  noncompetitive  bids  for 
work  by  American  firms."  The  Con- 
gress determined  that  "a  broad  range 
of  activities  by  Americans  abroad  ben- 


efits the  U.S.  econcnny  and  should  be 
encouraged." ' 

The  proposed  legislation  solves  the 
double  tsjtation  problem  of  UJS.  con- 
tractors by  permitting  a  deduction  for 
foreign  technical  assistance  taxes.  The 
foreign  tax  is  treated  as  an  additional 
cost  of  the  Job  and  can  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  contractor's  price  for  the  Job. 
As  a  result,  the  profit  subject  to  UJS. 
tax  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  no 
technical  assistance  tax  was  involved. 

The  proposed  change  will  not  reduce 
Federal  tax  revenues,  and  should  in- 
crease them  if  American  companies 
are  able  to  expand  their  business  over- 
seas. Under  current  law,  a  U.S.  compa- 
ny cannot  bid  effectively  for  a  con- 
tract involving  UJS.  services  for  a 
project  hi  a  country  that  imposes  a 
technical  assistance  tax.  The  United 
States  loses  the  tax  it  would  otherwise 
receive  on  the  net  profit  earned  on  the 
contract.  ConsequenUy,  the  proposed 
legislation  wiU  benefit  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury by  enabling  U.S.  construction  con- 
tractors to  compete  effectively  for 
overseas  projects,  whUe  maintaining 
U.S.  jiulsdiction  to  tax  the  income 
earned  from  those  proJect&« 


INTRODUCnON    OF    A    BILL    TO 
AMEND   THE    INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE  CODE   OF    1954    TO   MAKE 
IT      CLEAR      THAT      caiRTAIN 
MOTOR    VEHKXE    OPERATINa 
LEASES  ARE  Tg-A«»S 
(Mi.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Ux.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  hitrodudng  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  it  clear  that  certain  motor  vehi- 
cle operating  agreements  are  treated 
as  leases  where  it  is  relevant  for  Feder- 
al income  tax  purposes  to  determine 
whether  the  agreement  shall  be  re- 
spected as  a  lease.  By  adding  a  defini- 
tional provision  that  would  be  codified 
Va  and  applicable  for  all  purposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  bill 
provides  a  permanent  solution  to  a 
problem  addressed  on  an  Interim  basis 
by   an   imcodified   provision,   section 
210,  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  (TEPRA). 

mCD  PCS  IXCISLATIVK  ACnOH 

The  problem  addressed  by  section 
210  of  TEFRA  arose  from  a  recent 
change  in  audit  position  by  the  IRS 
regarding  the  tax  treatment  of  motor 
vehicle  operating  lease  agreements. 
Under  that  new  audit  position,  the 
IRS  attempted,  both  retroactively  and 
prospectively,  to  deny  lease  treatment 
for  PWeral  income  tax  purposes  to 
motor  vehicle  operating  leases  con- 
taining terminal  rental  adjustments. 


•S.  Rep.  No.  97-144.  97th  Cons.   1st 
(l»tl). 
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The  enactm  mt  of  section  210  prevents 

implementa  ion  of  the  IRS  position. 
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and  costly  administrative  problems  for  both 
the  IRS  and  lessor  taxpayers  as  to  defy  res- 
olution. 

The  permanent  definitional  provi- 
sion added  to  the  code  by  the  bill,  like 
section  210,  appUes  to  a  lease  agree- 
ment entered  into  either  before  or 
after  enactment  of  the  provision. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  problem 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  need  for 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
not  have  arisen  had  the  legislation  en- 
acted last  year  followed  the  substance 
of  a  bill.  H.R.  3857.  97th  Congress,  on 
this  subject  that  I  introduced  early  in 
1981. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  a 
reasonable  response  to  the  question  of 
how  certain  motor  vehicle  operating 
leases  should  be  treated  for  Federal 
tax  purposes.  I  urge  its  prompt  enact- 
ment.* 


orTHKBnx 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright)  for  February  14 
through  25  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  .and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denny  Smith)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Loeffler,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Harrison,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  1. 


February  23, 1983 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DsHKT  Smith)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Leach,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Michel  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Moorheao  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McGrath  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Yatroh. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Towns. 

B4r.  HucKABY. 

Mr.  BoHiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pease  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Ms.  Kaftur  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fowler. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  February  24,  1983, 
at  11  a.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1982  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 


REPORT  0  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREICiN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1982 
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43(JI0. 
490.00. 
81.00. 


259.53 

1.26248 

177.90 


259.53 

1.262.48 

177.90 


8.541.87. 


259.53 

1762.48 

177.90 


436.00. 
490.00. 
812.00  . 


25953 

1.26248 

177.90 


8.548.87. 


259.53 
820.44 


436.00. 
318.00. 


259.53 
820.44 


2.516.90 
2.849.24 


1.218.32  . 
4.603.30  . 
1,217.42  . 
4.776.75 


1,11785        1,878.00 


251,856 


954.00. 


234.53 

5,430 

412.80 

2.225.28 

8,343 
338.50 
635.04 
456  80 


282.00  . 

75.00. 
160.00. 
304.00. 
168.00. 
545.00. 
252.00  . 
164.00. 


2.072.52  . 


2,516.90 
3.967.09 
251.856 

m53 

2.530 

412.80 

2.225.28 

8343 
338.50 
635.04 
456.80 


1.865.00  . 


436.00 

490.00 

81.00 

8,548.87 

436.00 

490.00 

81.00 

8.548.87 

436.00 

490.00 

81.00 

8.54187 

436.00 

490.00 

81.00 

8.548.87 

436.00 

360.81 

81.00 

8.548.87 

436.00 

490.00 

81.W 

8.548.87 

436.00 

490.00 

8100 

8.548.87 

436.00 

419.00 

16200 

8.863.10 

436.00 

490.00 

81.00 

8,548.87 

436.00 

490.00 

8100 

8,548.87 

436.00 

490.00 

81.00 

8.548.87 

436.00 

318.00 

1,218.32 

4,603.30 

1,217.42 

6,654,75 

954.00 
2,072.52 
282.00 
75.00 
160.00 
304.00 
168.00 
545.00 
252.N 
164.00 
1,865.00 


21J69J1 


190,228.88  . 


1.983.68  . 


214.082.37 


KELVIN  PRICE.  Oiairmin,  Jan.  30.  1913. 
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1982 


Ml 


Ptr*a> 


TM 


MriMi      Dipartin 


Cowtry 


U.S.  daUr 

rOraifn  6QVMNM 

erU.1 


U.S.I 
orUi. 


U.1I 
orUi. 


UA«*i 
01  Ui. 


Dekption  to  Einpe,  No*  12-22,  1982: 

WMe,  Justus  P.,  Jr.:  Transinrtatian:  DepirtiMl 
ofStale.        ^ 

OOMMHMMal 


343 


133.4C 


343 


I3t« 


133.46 


133.46 


>  ta  Sm  consliMes  todpif  and  meals 

•If  fmiri  COTKir  H  md.  enter  US.  «*»  oqeiHieM;  if  UJ.  oneKji  Is  oed.  i 


KLWN  naCE.  Omm.  M.  14. 1913. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  RNANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  1 

AND  DEC.  31, 1982 


Dak 


OdNr  pwpwes 


ToM 


Name  of 


Anwal      Deiartiire 


U.S.I 
OIU.S. 


Uf  I 
erUl 


Ui.1 
oiU.1 


Ull 
Tui 


Hon.  Da«e  Evans... 


Hon.  teioiy  W.  Cainian... 


Jan  Shpnpodi 

Hon.  Mdiael  Lomy... 


Military... 
iSMivock... 


10/3 

10/5 

10/9 

10/12 

10/14 

10/16 

10/23 

10/24 

10/26 

10/28 

10/8 

11/5 

11/7 

11/11 

11/13 

11/16 

11/17 

11/18 


10/6 

10/9 

10/12 

10/14 

10/16 

10/23 

10/24 

10/26 

10/28 

10/31 

10/13 

11/7 

ll/U 

11/13 

11/16 

11/17 

11/18 

11/21 


France.. 


Kona... 
Taiwan.. 


225.00  . 


China 

Hon|Kon|.. 
jiKia.........;.. 

Swrtzeriand... 


France 
Gyatamala.. 


Omu 


Hai|l<o 
Thaland. 


Koni.. 


Emi.. 
Tuiliey.. 
Italy 


200.00  . 

22t00' 
375.00  . 
ISOM. 
300.00. 
272.00  . 
333.00. 
127.00. 
101.00. 
4a0J0. 


(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•> 


BMI 


200il0 


«937. 


-'.a: 


52J7 


•24203 
M21.36  . 

•14.49  . 

•63.13  . 

•22.94  . 

•96.68 


«)J9. 


4iU. 


7M1. 
3153 


Military... 


11/5 

11/7 

U/U 

11/13 

11/16 

11/17 

11/18 


11/7 

11/11 

11/13 

11/16 

11/17 

11/18 

11/21 


CNni.. 


Hmto 
Thannd. 


tarn.. 


EMI. 

Twkey.. 
Italy 


IStjOt. 

300.90. 

mat. 
mat. 

127  JO. 
18U(. 

4IM9. 


8J93.26 


•242.03  .... 
•121J6  .... 

•14.49  .... 

•63.13  .... 

•22.94 

•96.68 


52.07  . 


99.50. 
44.13. 
79J1. 
3153. 


Hon.  John  J.  LiFilct.- 


11/6 

11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

11/16 

11/17 

11/17 


11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

11/17 

11/16 

11/17 

11/20 


France.. 


ISZJO. 


8.993J6. 

•an . 


Israel.. 


"SL. 


3J0. 


Sauda  Aratia.. 

Cyprus.. 

Lebanon 


84.00 
320J0 
15100 


•8713 

64J3 

43J4 

•3167     _ 

28J1 -. 

22800 
U1200 
202.07 
54203 
492  86 
391.62 
270.04 
169.47 
576i8 
8.993it 
202.07 
542.03 
492J6 
391.62 
270.04 
169.47 
576.68 
8J93J6 
179.01 
180.00 
339.86 
127  J4 
320.00 
214J8 


Syria.. 
Great  Britan.. 


324.00  — . 


Hon.  Douglas  Bereuter.. 


Hon.  Walter  Fawitroy 

Conmiittee  total... 


11/14 
11/15 
11/19 
11/22 
12/16 


11/15 
11/19 
11/22 
11/26 
12/20 


Germany.. 


France.. 


Smtzenaml... 
Haiti 


84J0. 
17100. 
22100. 
324.00. 
42100. 

7.200.00. 


•79.68. 
5.53312  . 

(•) 

(•). 

(•) 

25J05.89  . 


13S.68. 


904.04. 


539J6 
5.533J2 
84.00 
178.00 
228.00 
324.00 
420.00 

33J09.93 


•  Pet  diem  caistilutes  lodging  and  meals.  ^  _  .  ..^ 
» If  loreifn  currency  is  used,  enter  US  ddlai  equwalent;  il  U.S.  currency  B  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
•Not  available,  amended  report  will  follo». 

*  Commcial  aii 
•Ground. 


FERNAND  J  ST  GERMUN,  Oiainnan,  Jan.  31.  1983 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

SEPT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1982 


Date 


Vv  dcm' 


Ttansportation 


Nameol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


CoMliy 


USdolar 
Foreign  erpiivalent 
currency         or  U.S.         onency 

currency* 


U.S. 


Other  purposes 
U.S.I 


Total 


orU.S. 
currency' 


currency         or  U.S. 
currency* 


Ui 
"oTui 


Hon.  Dave  Evans 

Hon  Walter  Fauntroy.. 


10/3          10/6      France.. 
12/16        12/20     Haib 


*  3J61.00  . 
•384.00 


3.361.00 
384.00 


Comniitee  total.. 


3,745.00 


3,745.00 


■  Per  den  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  ^     .  .    ,. 

«lf  toreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dolar  equivalent;  «  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 
>  Comnierical  air 


FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN,  Charman,  Feb.  22, 1983. 
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EX  OKHTURB  fOK  OFFWAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMHTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMIIIIERCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCTOBER  AND  DECEMBER 


OtK.  Catst 

Pgtiv.  Fnrii  ■..  Jr. 

KitziMRr,  wB.  H... 


MicCallv,  Hat. 
Onsly,  Jam  T.. 


HAJ 


Oo^.  Mm  M..  k 


iwiy,  Twnf 

hMllMm 

9m.  Slgnji 
Mnoi,  Mdnd  J. 
Hncnn.  0*iii)' 
Sdohi.  tan)  > 
SNOfdB.  Pifli  > 

Snte.  CKil> 

m|crs.  riann '.. 


BrayM,  Junes  T.' 


iftrAemi 
■Hforcign  i 


CO  strtBies 


REPORT  0 


Nm 


Biermai.  E.. 


CofflnwcDt 
».  D.  R — 


Co—ciil 


Boye.  R.  K... 


Bo»e.  R.  K.  (Cai. 
CoMiKrcfll 
Bndir.  J.  J 


Commnoil 

Hiitvy 
Biiy.A.G.. 


Convntii 
Bay.  A.  a  (Cm 

COMMfCill 
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1982 


one 


ODiti  pun»B 


Tow 


hTMl   Depactwe 


Country 


U.&I 


otU.S. 


U.S.  dpfcc 

equMknt 

orU.S. 


cunaqr 


U.li 
aiU.S. 


Foni|n 


U.S.( 

«u.s. 


11/06 
11/12 
11/20 
11/06 
11/12 
11/20 
11/06 
11/12 
11/20 
11/06 
11/12 
11/20 
10/08 
11/11 
11/16 
11/10 
11/14 
11/16 
11/10 
11/14 
11/16 
11/10 
11/14 
11/16 
11/13 
11/17 
11/20 
10/12 
10/12 
10/12 
10/12 
10/30 
10/30 
10/30 
10/30 
11/06 
11/10 
11/14 
11/14 
U/IS 
11/19 
11/22 


11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
11/12 
11/20 
11/22 
10/15 
11/11 
11/17 
11/14 
11/16 
11/24 
11/14 
11/16 
11/24 
11/14 
11/16 
11/22 
11/17 
11/20 
11/24 
10/20 
10/20 
10/15 
10/15 
11/09 
11/09 
11/09 
11/09 
11/10 
11/14 
11/19 
11/15 
11/19 
11/22 
11/26 


New  ItdwA.. 

taHntt 

Fiji  Islanfc 

NcwZeabnd  . 

Austnta 

Fiji  Isbnds 

NewZeibKl  . 

Australia 

Till  IslarvJs 

New  Zealand 

ABtrata 

rv  Islands 

CiAa 

Canadb 


7C0.0B. 
176.00. 
600.00. 
760.00. 
176.00  . 


6.43S.00  . 


6.439.00 


Canadi.. 


Germanir.. 
France . 


Germany.. 

France.. 


Unded  Kngdoni.. 

Gennany 

France 

SiMden 

France.. 


bifland. 
Kenya 


600.00 
760.00 
176.00 
600.00 
760.00 
760D 
600.00 
600.00 
150.00 
377.82 
159.00 
585.00 
377.82 
15900 
585.00 
377.82 
159.00 
585.00 
376.00 
228.00 
436.00 
600.00 


(.431.00. 


6.439.(0. 


(si.oe. 


319.09  . 

320.19. 

1.736.00. 


1.73t0e. 


1.73KS. 


3,702.00  . 


Kenya.. 
Canada.. 


Canada.. 


japan... 


Japan... 


Japan... 


Japan... 


Korea.. 

CMna.. 


Japan.. 


Genna^r... 
Russia... 


France 

Switieitaad.. 


3.9S9.00 . 

.00 3,959.00  . 

300.00 268.00  . 

300.00 268.90  . 

985.00 3.226.75 . 

985.00 3.226.75  . 

985.00 3.226.75  . 

985.00 3.226.75 . 

400.00 

412.00 

510.00 

84.00 

178.00 

228.00 

324.00 


7.039.00 
760.00 
17600 

7.039.00 
7(0.00 
17(00 

7.039.00 

76aoo 

17L00 

7,039.00 

7(0.00 

17(.00 

1,2(4.(0 

919.09 

470.19 

2,113.(2 

1S9.00 

S(S.n 

2,113.(2 

159.00 

585.00 

2,113J2 

159.00 

5(5.00 

4,078.00 

22800 

436.00 

4.559.00 

4,559,00 

5(8.00 

5(8.(0 

4,211.75 

4^11.75 

4,211.75 

4,211.75 

400.00 

41100 

510.00 

(4.00 

17100 

22(.00 

32400 


19.775.46 


57,321.08 77,096.54 


s  used  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
tobefHed. 


a  rency 


JOHN  D.  MNGaL.  Chairman,  Jan  31, 1983. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1982 


Date 


Per  dieni< 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  ei)uivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


ansportatm.. 


Hitary  traR  wUtiiw. 


10/14         10/17  Turlny_ 

10/17         10/19  Greece 

10/19        10/21  Italy 

10/21         10/24  tatuial 

10/3  ii)/6  France 

10/6  10/U  India 

10/11         10/12  Nepal 

10/12         10/13  ln& 

10/13         10/14  Bangladesti. 

"Wi ib/9  f/mZIl 

10/9  10/14  Tal«M. — 

10/14        10/17  Henfiloni.. 

10/15        10/16  Chna 

10/17         10/22  PNippines... 

"10/12 10/14 EnjjJaiidi:"! 

10/14        10/17  Tuiiiqr 

10/17         10/19  Graec* 

10/19         10/21  Italy 

10/21         10/26  Portqal 

"ii/u 'ii/2b tiiiiiaiid""; 

'imi 10/14  Portiiipi::! 

10/14         10/16  Spain 

10/16         10/19  Cyprus 

10/19         10/24  Egypt 

10/24         10/27  Gamany 


229.00 

150.00 

174.00 

225.00 

'■225;bo":ii 

500.00 

75.00 


vmx 


229.00 
150.00 
174.00 
225.(0 
ISKM 

turn 

S0O.00 
75.00 


59.76. 


600.00 
460.00 
206.00. 
75.00. 


2,722.00  . 


59.76 
2,722.00 
(00.00 
4(0.00 
20(00 

75.00 


2.978.76 4,804.00  . 


7,782.76 


375.00  . 
■-— 

229.00. 
15000 
174.00 
450.00  . 


3JS(.33. 


763.00. 

r5o:ob" 

150.00  . 
225.00  . 
375.00  . 


3,20(,00. 


1,937.25  . 


375.00 

3,(S(J3 

21(.00 

229.00 

150.00 

174.n 

4S0JI0 

3M00 

7(3.(0 

1,937.25 

15(.00 

150.00 

225.00 

375.00 


3,259.00 94)(1.5(  . 


12.260.58 


234.00. 


3.9((.00  . 


234.00 
3.966.00 
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Continued 


Dale 


fyri 


Oltar 


TM 


nane  or  wBinr  or  empnyee 


Arrival      Departure 


CoiMtiy 


Ui. 


or  US. 
onency* 


Foreign 


Ui.doiar 

equvaknt 

arUS 

onency* 


Ui.1 
orUl 


Ciia«lNnF.M 

Conmercial  tranvortatnn .. 


12/1     12/8 
12/8     12/13 
12/13    12/14 


Guatemala.. 
Costa  Rica.. 
Beis 


525.00. 

375.00  . 

7L00 


86301 


Commercial  transportation .. 


9/29  9/30 

9/30  10/7 

10/7  10/11 

10/11  10/16 

10/16  10/18 

10/18  10/26 

10/26  10/29 


Eiland.. 

Cameroon 

hrory  Coast.. 

Literia 

Senegal 


Spain.. 


109.00. 
550.00  . 
352.00. 
382.00  . 
186.75  . 
525.00. 
ISMO. 


\MM. 

nun. 


vmm. 


IJdOl 
37500 

78.00 

i.iotn 

22125 
SSMO 

3S2J( 

3(200 
1(675 
52500 
150.00 
3J84.00 


Committee  subtotal... 
Domam,  R.  K 


3.466.75  . 


9,935J6 - - 12J29.19 


Commercial  transportation.. 
Duiman,  T  E 


10/3 
10/6 


10/5 
10/12 


France.. 


Italy 


225.00  .... 
522.00  .... 


Fon.  J  E.. 


11/10 
11/14 
11/16 

11/6 

11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

11/16 

11/17 


England.. 


11/14 

11/16  West  Gemav... 

11/24  France. 


11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

11/17 

11/16 

11/17 


France.. 
Israel.. 


W. 

JORmH 


Saudi  Arabia.. 


Cwnis 

LetMon.. 

Syria. 


inm. 

159.(0. 
585.00 

152.00  . 
180.30. 
18t00. 
84.00. 
320.00  . 
150.00. 


wtn. 


mn. 


1.4(7.00  . 


(7J3. 


(4jO. 


43J4 


%a . 


2U1  . 


22500 
522.00 
1.564.00 
4«2i2 
1S(JI( 

mn 

1,46700 
152.00 
180.00 
339  J( 
127.84 
320.00 
214.9( 


2,937.00  . 


3,444.00  . 


13(.l( 


(317.U 


Fox.  J.  E.  (Con.)..: 

Military  transportllio*... 
Friedman,  E - 


11/17 


11/20    England. 


327.00  . 


Commercial  transportation 
Gilman,  B.  A 


11/5 

11/7 

11/9 

11/15 

11/16 

11/18 

11/20 

11/21 


France.. 


11/7 

11/9 

11/12  West  Germaqi.. 

11/16  Netlierlands.. 

11/18  Spain 

11/20  Turkey 

11/21  Greece 

11/24  England 


1((.00. 
22(00. 
510.00  . 
82.00. 

150.00. 

200.00. 

75.00. 

327.00. 


79.68. 
5J33J2. 


135.68. 


11/8 
11/10 
11/12 
11/13 


11/10  Israel 

11/12  Egypt 

11/13  Jonta 

11/15  Saudi  Arabia.. 


180.00. 
18(00. 
84.00. 
320.00. 


nm. 

4J55.00. 


(7i3. 


(4J3. 


43J4. 


542J( 

5.S33i2 
16800 
22800 
510.00 
8200 
150.00 
200.00 
150  JO 
804  JO 
'  4J55.00 
180.W 
339J6 
127.84 
320.00 


Committee  subtotal... 
Gilman,  B.  A.  (Ooa) — 


2J39.00 10,609.43 


243.55. 


njaiM 


Commercial  transportation  1-way... 

Militaiy  transportation  l-way 

Goodman,*. 


11/15 
11/16 
11/17 
11/17 


11/17  Cyprus... 

11/16  Lebanon.. 

11/17  Syria 

11/20  England.. 


150.00. 


36.67 


2(31 


7UM 


194.(4 


Commercial  transportation . 


9/29 
9/30 
10/8 
10/11 
10/16 
10/18 
10/23 


9/30 
10/7 
10/11 
10/16 
10/18 
10/24 
10/24 


Em 


Cameroon. — 
Ivory  Coast.. 

Uberia 

Senegal 


mu. 

4(0.13. 
352.00  . 
386.70. 
186.75  . 

3ax. 


79.68. 
1,631.40  . 
2.766.91  . 

16i5  . 


ma. 


France.. 


3.757  00  . 


410jB0 
li3140 
2.76(91 
125.25 
480.13 
352.00 
386  70 
18(75 
352.26 

■■3757I0 


Committee  subtot^... 


2.211.40 8.287.91 


163.99. 


10.663.38 


Gulidi.  L 


10/19 
10/25 
10/31 


10/25 
10/31 
11/2 


Sudan.. 
Italy 


375.00  . 
396.00. 
174.00  . 


2,197.93  ... 


Commercial  transportation.. 
Hamilton,  L.  H 


Military  transportation. 

Committee  subtotal . 

Hare,  J.  E 


11/6 

11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

11/16 

11/17 

11/17 


11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

11/17 

11/16 

11/17 

11/20 


France 

Israel 

&:::: 

Saudi  Arabia... 

Cyprus 

Lebanon _. 

Syria 

Ei«land 


152.((. 
180.00. 
IttX. 
UM. 
320.(0. 
1S0«. 


4J)02.(0. 
ail  . 


3J(. 


(7J3. 


(4.03. 
43 J« 


3(.(7. 


TUl. 


375.00 
I.593J3 
174.00 
l,002,W 
179.01 
180.n 
33986 
127.84 
320.00 
214.98 


194.(4. 


n.a. 

5.533.82 


135.((. 


410.(0 
5,533.(2 


2,213.64 11.961.04 275.76    14.450.44 


MWaiy  transportaliin... 
Harris,  E.  D 


11/6 

11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

11/17  , 

11/17 


11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

11/17 

11/17 

11/20 


France.. 
Israel.... 


152JI0. 
IMIOO. 
UMO. 
(4.(0. 


an 


3.90. 


(7J3. 


(413. 


43J4 


Saudi  Arabia... 

Cyprus 

^ 

England 


mxa. 


ISLW. 


3(.(7. 


2U1 


WM. 


79.6(  .... 
5,533J2  ... 


m.a 


11/28 

11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

12/7 


11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

12/7 

12/9 


Belgiii 


Sweden.. 


Germany.. 
Denmaii.. 


2SOjOO. 
234J0. 
222.00. 
243.((. 


73.45. 


179.01 
180.00 
339.86 
127.84 
320.00 
214.98 

"iiiM 
5.533.(2 
250.00 
234.00 
295.45 
243.00 
8U00 
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Continued 


T«W 


OoMbT 


orU.S. 


Foni|n        ^MMMt 


U.S.( 
vU.& 


U.Sl( 

•quM. . 
orU.S. 


U.S..I 
Tu5. 


im» . 


3J30.00 


3.19100. 


9.164.56  . 


275.76 12.638.32 


n/u 

11/19 
11/21 
11/24 


11/19 
11/21 
11/24     Yi 
12/1 


GaMM.. 

Cnd^glgKllyl, 


n.«. 

13SJI. 


s2Siie. 


11/21 

11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

12/7 

12/9 


11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

12/7 

12/9 

12/11 


2».00. 


3.547.00  . 


234JI. 


222.00. 
24100. 


73.4S. 


162.00. 


31100. 


3.266.0O 


JMI 


858.00 

81.00 
135.00 
525.00 

3.547.00 
250.00 
234.00 
29545 
243.00 
162.00 
31800 

3.266.00 


Ci— Itm  stMiL 



vaun 

6J86.45 

9.914.45 

'-^* 

..     11/6 

11/8       Fr«»     

15200 

2311 

390 

179.01 
180.00 
339.86 
127.84 
320.00 
214.98 

11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

U/15 

Il/U 

11/17 

11/17 

11/10    tad — 

11/12   Ea*....-.. 

11/13     Jtittii 

11/15    UfifHatm 

11/17    CM»r 

180.00. 

18U0     

84J0 

320Je 

isorn . . 

87.83 

64.03  . 

SwIiZ"""!"" 

43.84 

28J1 ». 

Ji/16    lihnm 

11/17     SMil _ 

11/20    b|M 

327JI0..   „ 

79.68 

5.533.82 

135.60 

542J6 
5.533.82 

675.00 

76.00 

4.007.00 

HpSR.  b.._._ 

WM 

10^ 

10/28     EoK 

10/29     Framx 

i7SM 

TliOt 

- 

OaaBcal  frfrti 

4.007.00 

~~~~ 

2.152.00 

9.768.11  

27576 

12.19587 

mim  V  c 

_ 12/1 

12/8     CMm«i|l| 

525.00 

86301 

1.38801 
236.09 
925.00 
90.00 
339.86 
127.84 
32000 
214.98 

12/8 

M - 

12/12    Cosbllica ..  . 

23609 

925.00 

— 

CMHKid  Ttaapvti 

lata,  T 

11/9 

11/10 
11/12 
11/13 
11/15 
11/16 
11/17 
11/17 

11/10    tad 

11/12     EfMl 

90.00  . . 

1M.00.. 

8783 

64JI3 

43J4 

2131     

11/13     Jab 

11/15    Sad /Ma 

11/17     t^ms. 

14.00  .     — 

320.00 

150.00.  ~ 

3U7 

11/16     UtaM 

11/17     S^ „ 

11/20    Eatfari 

327.00 

79.68 

IJ67.00        

2.766.91 

113.24 

51992 
1J6700 
2.766.91 

HMjry  tntsportatun 

-«* 

CBMMnaMotA 

1.920.09 

6.126.10 

249.42 

8.295.61 

lbpk.lt.  R 

U/21 

»   

11/28    SaitzaM 

64800 

648.00 

1.817.0O 

545.M 

1.937  25 

2.606.59 

3.903.00 

1.388.01 

229.80 

925.00 

125.25 

550.00 

352.00 

507.00 

186.75 

525.00 

ConiMcncil  trmpvti' 

U1700       ...    „ 

Hoss.  l  B - 

Nitay  tratspoftatni 

U/ll 

11/20     Ei«M.. 

$45.00 

193725 

.>. 

- 10/25 

n ... 

10/11     Thr  Sriai 

„     .          408.66   

2,19793 

(^jfaMMrtal  tnmfwrta' 

390300 

12/1 
12/8 

■ ._. 

17/1      nam* 

S2S.0e 

863.01 

92500 



12/12    Casta  He* 

22910 

Cwauiul  t«naw 

PtcMwi.  G.  G. -. 

„     9/21 

9/30    E«|M _ 

10/7      CaMmai 

10/11     hioy  CM 

10/16     Ltoa . 

10/18     ^tmt 

109.00  _     

SS0.00      _ 

352.00     - 

so7n 

1K7S 

1625 

9/30 
10/8 
10/11 
10/16 
10/19 

10/26    Hatcco....  

525.00 

OamnHsMtiL 

4.586.21 

11.659.44 

16,245.65 

PKttM.  a  11 

10/26 

10/29     Sum ~. 

225.00 

225.00 
3,884.00 
179.01 
180.00 
339.86 
127.84 
320.00 
214.98 

CtmmttraA  hMiMrtfl 

* _ _ 

3J8400 

Pin|iiB.M  It 

.....   ....       11/6 

11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/U 

U/IS 

U/17 

11/17 

11/8      Ftaw... „          _ 

152.00 

an 

3.90 

11/10    bnd 

11/17    Fnpt 

110.00 _    ... 

__ iltOO 

87.83  .. 

64J3 

11/13    Jonfan „. 

11/15    Satftatil 

11/17    Cwns 

11/17     ^    

UM 

43J4 

28J1 

320.00 

150.00 

36.67 

11/20     Ei«M 

194.64 

79.68  .  ..  . 

135.68 

410.00 
5,533.82 
125.25 
550.00 
352.00 
507.00 

12J48.76 

NRaf  kaa*ort«M. 

5,533.82 

16.25 

PMditort.  G.  E - 

9/2J 

9/30 
10/7 
10/11 

9/30     Ei«M..    

10/7      CaMnau. _ 

101.00 

59000 

9,661.36 

27576 

10/11     ItoyCgMt 

3a.oo 

CommrttR  siMdU. 

10/16     LJtana 

50700 

3.011.64 

10/16 

_^.^ 

flhMgrt.&  (Oait) 

10/18     tend 

186.75 

3J8400 



186.75 
525.00 
225.00 
3,884.00 
179.01 
180.00 
339.86 
127.84 
320.00 
214.98 

10/19 
10/26 

n 

10/26     HnKto 

10/29     SpM 

525lOO    .    ._ 

.        225.00 

PittBrt.  J 

11/6 

11/8 

11/10 

U/12 

11/13 

11/lS 

11/lt 

11/17 

11/17 

11/8      Fra» „        

152.00 

23.11  

390 

U/IO    tad _ 

180.00 

87J3 

64.03 

43J4 . 

2SJ1 

11/12     E«Bt    

11/13    laSn 

U/15    SartAnM 

11/7       IVm                 

lltOO 

I4JI0    

320.00 

....    ...        15000 

36.67 

11/16    Ubnai 

11/17    Syria __ 

11/20    EaiM 

327.00 

79.61 

135.61 

542.36 
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Contimied 


NmM  of  Mcfflbv  or  unployM 


Mityy  tmsportitioi.... 
ConnittM  subMiL... 


,.  I.. 


Cnrnncrcial  transportatnn .. 

».C.        P. ..:.. 

CMiHnerdd  bawiwrtatiai. 
ScMiMlt.  V  M 


Canmacid  traBportatMM . 
Skw.  L  S 


Committee  sutitotd... 


Sloai.  (Cw.) 

Canmnial  transiiottatiai .. 
Solaz.  S.  J 


Commerdd  transportatiai .. 
Spalatm,  I  J 


Committee  subtotal 


Commereial  transportatan .. 
Sulc.  LB 


Commetcial  transportatian .. 
Van  Dusen.  M.  H 


Commitlee  sulitotal. 


Commencal  transportation .. 


Commercial  tiansportation .. 
Verstandig,  T.  G 


Committee  siMotal 
VWIaidig,  T.  G 


Milltaiy  transportation... 
Committee  sulitotaL. 


Grand  total  for  4tli  quarter.. 


Dale 


OllapMpMi 


Md 


Arrivd      Departure 


Camliy 


foreign 


12/1 


12/4      8nii.~ 


12/5 


12/10     Hat. 


11/10 
11/19 
11/21 
11/24 


11/19  West  Gemaiit... 

11/21  CzcdnslNdya.. 

11/24  Yu|ad»«. — 

12/1  Span 


10/3 

10/9 

10/14 

10/15 

10/17 


10/9  Itoea 

10/14  Taiwai 

10/17  HatgHonc.. 

10/16  Pavle's  RvMic  d  dna.. 

10/22  " 


10/17 


10/22 


11/5 

11/7 

11/9 

11/15 

11/16 

11/18 

11/20 

11/21 


France. 


11/7 

11/9 

11/15  West  Germay... 

11/16  Neltierlaris. 

11/18  Spain 

11/20  Tui1ie» 

11/21  Greece 

11/24  EngUnd 


11/29 
11/30 
12/2 
12/4 


11/30  Bdgiiim... 

12/2  Norway... 

12/4  SwRkn... 

12/7  Germany.. 


12/7 
12/9 


12/9 
12/12 


Damarli.. 
Eiiglaid... 


11/14 
11/19 
11/21 
11/24 


11/19    West  Germaiy... 


11/21 
11/24 
12/1 


CzechBkwakia... 
Yupsla».. 
Span 


11/6 

11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 

11/15 

11/16 


11/8  France.. 
11/10  brad... 
11/12     EopI 


11/13  Jordai 

U/lS  Sad  Vdiia.. 

11/17  Cyprus 

11/16    Ubaiai 


11/17 
11/17 


11/17    Syria 

11/20     Englaid.. 


10/12 
10/14 
10/16 
10/16 
10/19 
10/28 


10/14  Portugal... 

10/16     Spain 

10/16    Greece 

10/19     Cyprus 

10/28     Egypt 

10/29  Fraice... 


11/6 

11/8 

11/10 

11/12 

11/13 


11/8      France.. 


11/10  brad 

11/12  Egypt 

11/13  Jordai 

11/15  Saidi  Ardaa.. 


11/15 
11/17 
11/17 


11/17     Cyprus... 

11/17     Syria 

11/20     England.. 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  ^  ^     __  ,    ...^ 

« It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  ddlai  equivalent:  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


US 
eqaii 
a  US. 


US,  ddto  U£jBto 

eqavaM        Forafn        eQMfdait 

a  Ui.        onacy        a  US 


5,53312. 


2337.75  . 


9,645.11 


265.00. 


17100. 


iiaii»- 


SKm  . 


85800. 
80.W. 
225J0. 
S2Si«. 


600.00  . 
46000. 
206.00. 
75.00. 
375.00  . 


3,54711. 


4.039.00  . 


7.179.00  . 


375.00  . 


168.00. 
228.00  . 
510.00  . 

82.00. 
150.00. 
200.00  . 

75.00. 
327.00. 


3J58J3. 


84.00. 
234M. 
222.00. 
243.00  . 


477J0. 
4J55JI0. 


73.45. 


2198.00. 


8.764.08  . 


162.00. 
31100. 


480il0. 
8110. 
22510. 
52510. 


3.769.00  . 


15210. 


3,493.00  . 
23.11  . 


IMiD. 


87.83. 


MM. 


32011. 


150.00. 


32.67. 


2165.00. 


7.405.61 


327.01. 


79.68 


5.533.82 


150.00. 
113.20  . 


225.00. 

675.00. 

76.00. 


30.74. 


152.00. 
110.00. 
18U0. 
84.00. 
320.00. 


4161.00  . 

an . 


17.(3. 


2,490.20 9116.18 


150.00. 


36.67  . 


327.00. 


79.61. 
5.533.82  . 


aUl^ 


275.76. 


12,25162 


21511 
313711 
370.00 
595.00 
85100 

80.n 

22500 
525.00 
3.547.00 
600.00 
46000 
206.W 
75.00 
375.00 


lUUOO 


37500 
315133 
168.00 
228.00 
510.00 

82.00 
150.00 
200.00 

75.00 

804.30 

4J55.00 

84.00 
23400 
295.45 
243.00 


Il.o62.0l 


311. 


64.13. 
4314 


28J1  ..... 


162.W 
318.00 

3.769.00 
480.W 
81.00 
225.00 
52500 

3.493.00 
179.01 
180.00 
33986 
12714 
320.00 
210.98 


140.08. 


10,410.69 


135.68. 


542  J6 

5333.82 
150.00 
113i0 


3.90. 


M.03. 
4314. 


247.45  . 


25574 
675.00 
76.00 
4,061.00 
179.01 
180.00 
339.86 
127  84 
320.00 

12,553.83 


28J1. 


214.98 


135.68. 


542J6 
5.533.82 


477.00 5,650.17 163.99  6,291.16 


214.528.55 
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(.■MmM 


anaA.  Lrina.  JtiA 


iHa^lK. 


Csta  I  MoortRad,  K, 


HStaiy  liJMporti  HI... 
HvoU  S  Swyv.  M 


LCbySM.Jr.lC.. 


MTt  i     ■■■■■■!■     ^A 

■Kvy  Dinponi  n.. 
GmJ.CiM.stin.. 


Mm  P.  Eita.  Jr .  s  If 


MMvy  trwsport]  mm... 
H^dn  Gn|ofy.  staff.. 


tMnrah  K.  Omu.  stif 


HKary  tmsporl  bon. 


UMI 


0* 


r«i<M> 


at  US 


rCfB|n 

currency 


U^( 

Of  US. 


or  US. 


IbM 


10/10 
10/U 
10/17 


10/14 
10/17 
10/20 


SMbrtiri- 


324.00. 

moo. 


niM 


iwr.. 


30.00. 


M/n 

M/14 
lO/U 
10/19 


10/14 
10/16 
10/19 
10/» 


SaibaM... 


243.00. 
ISZJO. 


m 

EiglM).. 


mm. 


300.76. 
249.64. 


10/U 
10/13 
10/17 


10/13 
10/17 
10/24 


GvHqr... 


24100. 

24(«. 
640JI0. 


4J47.S2  . 
62.01  . 
124.40  . 


U/S 

11/7 

11/11 

11/11 

11/12 

11/16 

11/17 

11/10 


11/7 

11/11 

U/U 

11/12 

11/16 

11/17 

11/11 

11/21 


150.00. 


2Jt3.00 . 


CNn.. 


moo. 


242.03  .... 
406.95  .. 


IlBiM- 


Tatqr.. 
I«» 


444J0. 
127.00. 
100.00. 

400.00. 


11/5 

U/7 

11/11 

11/13 

11/16 

11/17 

11/10 


11/7 
11/11 
11/13 
11/16 
11/17 
11/10 
11/21 
• 


ISOJM. 


14.49  . 
63.13. 
22.94. 
96.60 

0.240.06 


CMm.. 


272.00. 


E«vl.... 
Tataf.. 


33100 

U7J0 

lotoo 

400.00 


11/5 

11/7 

11/11 

11/11 

11/12 

11/16 

11/17 

11/10 


11/7 

U/U 

U/U 

11/12 

11/16 

11/17 

U/U 

U/21 


150.00. 


242.03  . 

121 36  . 
14.49 
63.13. 
22.94 
96.60 
8.993i6. 


CNn.. 
lta|llM|.. 


300.00. 


242.03. 


406.95. 


twu... 

Turiitlf.. 
II* 


1K.0O. 


4«M. 
127.00. 

ioo.n. 

410.00. 


14.49. 
63 13 
22.94  . 
96.60 

8.240.06  . 


11/5 

11/7 

U/U 

U/13 

11/16 

U/17 

U/IO 


11/7 

U/U 

11/13 

11/16 

11/17 

U/IS 

11/21 


CMn.. 


ISMO. 


ThijiMd.- 


Eavt.. 

Tvteif.. 

m 


272.00. 
311.00  . 
127.00  . 
100.00. 
400.00. 


U/5 

11/7 

U/U 

11/13 

11/16 

11/17 

U/U 


U/7 

U/U 

11/13 

11/16 

11/17 

U/U 

11/21 


Ona.. 


TMM- 

tflflil 

Tiftay..... 

«* 


150.00 . 

30000. 

272.00. 

311.11 

127.00. 

100.00. 

400.00. 


242.03  . 
121.36  . 

14.49  . 

U.13  . 

22.94  . 

96.68  . 
8,993.26 


242.03 


11/5 

U/7 

U/U 

11/13 

11/16 

U/17 

U/U 


U/7 

U/U 

11/13 

U/U 

11/17 

U/U 

11/21 


aw.. 

Hoa  Ml 
IWM... 

Eom.. 


Tutair.. 
«* 


150.00 . 
300.00. 
272.00. 
311.00  . 
127.00. 
lOtOO. 


121.36  . 

110.10  . 
63.13. 
22  94 
96.68. 
8.993.26. 


11/5 

11/7 

U/U 

U/U 

11/12 

U/U 

U/17 

U/U 


11/7 

U/U 

U/U 

11/12 

U/U 

U/17 

U/U 

U/21 


150M. 


242.03  . 
121.36  . 
110.10  . 

63.13. 

22.94  . 

96.68 
8.993.26 


Hm|IM|.. 


242.03. 
406.95. 


135.00. 


ThaM... 

Eami-.... 

Turkqi..... 

lair 


444.00. 
127.00. 
lOtOO. 
400.00. 


11/5 

U/7 

U/U 

11/13 

U/U 

11/17 

U/U 


U/7 

U/U 

U/13 

U/U 

11/17 

U/U 

U/21 


CNm.. 
Hon|  KflRf.. 
TlHJM 

tenn 

Tuttaj 

IM» -. 


150.00. 
300.00. 
272.00. 
311.00  . 
127.00  . 
lOlOO. 
400.00. 


14.49. 
6113. 
22.94  . 
96.68. 


242.03. 


121.36  . 
14.49. 
63.13. 
22J4. 
96.60. 
8,993.26  . 


Uf  < 
Tu.J. 


52.07. 


44.U. 
79.91. 
30.53. 


102.60 


52.07. 


91.50. 
44.13. 


7M1. 
30J1. 


52.07. 


W.13  _... 

Till 

30.53  ..._ 


52.07 


99.50 
44.13 
79.91 
38.53 


52.07 


91.50. 
44.13. 
7M1. 
3153. 


52.07. 


91J0. 
44.13. 
79.91. 
3153. 


52J>7. 


102.60. 
44.13. 
79.91  . 
3153. 


52.07. 


99.50. 
44.13. 
79.91  . 
38.53. 


575.00 
240.00 
348.00 

1^85.00 
623.76 
401.64 
261.00 
105.00 
4,347.52 
305.81 
364.40 
6U.0O 
2,883.00 
202.07 
542.03 
406.95 
237.60 
502.62 
270.04 
169.47 
576.68 
8,240.06 
202.07 
54203 
492.86 
391.62 
270.04 
169.47 
576.68 
1993.26 
20207 
542.03 
406.95 
237.60 
502.62 
270.04 
16947 
576.68 
8,240,06 
202.07 
542.07 
492.86 
369.62 
270.04 
169.47 
576.68 
8,993.26 
202.07 
542.03 
492.86 
465.23 
270.04 
109.47 
57168 
8.993.26 
202.07 
54203 
492.86 
465.23 
270.04 
169.47 
576.68 
1993.26 
202.07 
542.03 
40195 
237.60 
502.62 
270.04 
169.47 
576.68 
8,240.06 
202.07 
542.03 
492J6 
369.62 
27104 
10.47 
576.61 
8,993.26 


16.79100  . 


84,803.72 2,522.42 


104,124.14 
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DEC.  31, 1982 


Mri 


Nnt  01  MMHt  Of  iniplmw 


ArrM      OvtrtiR 


CowliT 


cuiency 


■»■-- 
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U.S.( 
■  UTl 


orU.1 


Ui..( 


Yata,M 

SaMfi.  Gib,  Gov. 


ConwiitlM  toU... 


10/4  10/5  CaMb l»5^ 
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11/1  11/8  fww '•'w 
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U/U  11/12  Jonfc...™.- — ,30-5» 

U/13  11/17  tediAnMl »«1J« 

11/15  11/17  Cwresi "SW 

11/17  11/17  Ubnon -jj—- 

11/17  U/U  SfB 3»» 

U/U  U/U  Tunoa .^ «"» 

U/19  11/20  UniW  Ki«|lta« - «" 


150.00  . 
212.00 

0100. 
152.00. 
100.00. 
108.00. 

84.00. 
320.00  . 
150.00. 


219.00 


22174. 
347  JO 


210.00 


312« 


(•) 


2U1 


105.19  43174 

713  941J0 

340  10.00 

1,102  15200 

_  IIOOO 

T5135  moo 

31571  127J4 

\m\X  32U0 

2U1 


112M. 
75.00. 
10100. 


1.961.00  . 


635.94  . 


314.75. 


35110  112J0 

47JS0  KM 

aJO  10100 


2J31.6t 
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OdNr  iwpBMH 
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Name  ol  Mandxr  or  enployw 


Arriyal      Departure 


Foreign        aouvaMI 


U.S.( 
0»» 
or  US. 


U.S.( 


tUS. 
airency* 


U5 
orUi^ 


Ui.1 
Tlli 


Ridian)  eanmt  MC.. 
MbertiSayoaJr.. 
Tony  P.  Hal,  HC 


10/5 
10/7 
10/5 
10/7 
11/6 
11/8 


10/7 

lO/U 

10/7 

lO/U 

11/8 

11/13 


Germaw.. 
En^... 
Germany.. 
Ei«M... 

France 

Israel 


567 
241.M 

517 
14111 

1,102 


CunNnittM  todl.. 


225.00 3J13J0  . 

UgM        . 

22&N  III 3,513.00  . 

laS  ZIIZT'" '^TiibS'". 

332.00        2.321.00 -.. 

1,774.00 12,137.02 


vntm 


3,73100 


3J0. 


2J45.92 


3.90 


13,074.92 


•  Pet  diem  constitutes  lodginj  and  meals.  _.:,„.    

•  n  (oretjii  cuttency  is  used,  etitet  US  do«at  equivalent;  if  US  cuttency 


is  used,  enter  annunt  expended. 


CtAUDE  PEPPa.  Ckanw.  Fob.  1  1913. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  teble  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

403.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  ellgiblUty  of  foreign  medical 
schools  under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register,  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

404.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1980  on  the  Department's  In- 
dustrial energy  efficiency  improvement  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  378  of  Public  Law 
94-163:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

405.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Stote, 
transmitting  three  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation: A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental  as- 
sistance to  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuilding  ite 
economy  and  armed  forces,  and  for  oth»r 
purposes:  a  bUl  to  authorize  supplemental 
international  security  assistance  for  urgent 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  security 
and  development  assistance  programs  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  and  for  other 


purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

406.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
the  Netherlands,  pursuant  to  section  62(a) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

407.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  agreement  on  trade  in 
cotton,  wool  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
textile  products  between  the  American  In- 
stitute in  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs,  pursu- 
ant to  section  12(a)  of  Public  Law  96-8:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

408.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulation  Committee, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Committee's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

409.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  Interi- 
or, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $379,966.24  In  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  Amoco  Production  Co.,  Shell  OH 
Co.,  ARCO  Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  and  Texaco 
Inc.,  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

410.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
watershed  plan  and  environmental  impact 


sUtement  for  the  Elk  Creek  Watershed. 
Kans..  pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public  Law 
83-566,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

411.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  administer  a  commu- 
nity residential  care  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.  1589.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  conduct  an 
experiment  to  test  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tended broadcasting  hours  ol  operation  for 
amplitude  modulated  broadcast  stations 
which  currently  are  licensed  lor  daytime  op- 
eration only;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr.  dk 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Foixr, 
Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  HucKABY.  Mrs. 
SNOWK.  Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Ms.  Kaptd*. 
Mrs.  Knnreixy.  Mr.  CoLEUAJf  or 
Missouri.  Mr.  Haix  of  Ohio,  and  Ms. 
Oakar): 
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bQl  to  provide  emergency 

to  low-income  and  unem- 

and  to  improve  the  commod- 

ivogram:  to  the  Ccnnmittee 


ALEXANDESi: 

A  Ull  to  amend  the  Internal 
of  19M  to  aOow  any  taxpayer 
for  income  tax  purpoaea  any 
under  a  Federal  program  for 
from  agricultural  production 
by  the  taxpayer,  to  allow  any 
elect  to  defer  income  on  any 
under  such  a  program  of  any 
loan,  and  to  provide  that  par- 
such  a  program  shall  not  dls- 
taxpayer  for  the  special  use 
farm  real  property  under  sec- 
r  such  Code;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

K  bai  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
to  provide  that  the  price  of 
1985  crops  of  soybeans  shall  be 
not  less  than  350  percent  of 
\  rhlch  the  price  of  such  crops  of 
to  amend  the  Agricul- 
Act  of  1981  to  terminate  pro- 
limitations  for  such  crops  of 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Agrlculttire. 
BATES: 

%  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
provide  assistance  to  areas  of 
in  the  United  SUtes 
«sult  of  drastic  fluctuation  in 
the  currency  in  a  country  con- 
United  States:  to  the  Com- 
Buatness. 
CONTERS: 

li  bill  to  amend  the  Public  UtU- 
PoUdes  Act  of  1978  to  pro- 
nationwide  standards  gov- 
terminations  by  electric 
gas  utilities  of  service  for  resi- 
purposes:  to  the  Committee 
Commerce. 

WIRTH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mr.  DoBCAH,  BCr.  Mihxta,  Mr. 
Mr.  FncRAH,  Mr.  D' Amours. 
GucKMAH,    Mr.    MimsH,    Ms. 
Idr.  McNuLTT.  Mr.  Lkhman 
Mr.  Lklaiid,  Mr.  McKni- 
iCr.  Nkal.  and  Mrs.  Boxxx): 
A  bill  to  amend,  extend,  and 
renewable  energy  and  conser- 
of  the  United  SUtes  in 
employment,  promote  re- 
small  business,  enhance  our 
and   displace    imported 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
Means,  Banking,  Finance  and 
Energy    and    Commerce, 
.   Armed  Services,   Agricul- 
and  Labor,  and  Science  and 


progams 
inc-eaae 
:  ene-gy 
I   seiuri 
sour  «s: 
ani 
Affiirs. 
Business, 


BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Mr.  WiBTH,  and  Mr.  Cohte): 

A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of 

o(her  renewable  forms  of  energy 

the  private  sector  Jointly,  to 

on  Ways  and  Means.  Banlc- 

and  Urban  Affairs,  Energy  and 

ind  Small  Business. 

DICKINSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mr.    Coinx,    and    Mr. 


McCuxsT, 
Wnr  «): 


H.R.  15971  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of 

equipment  and  biofuels 

Department  of  Defense,   and  for 

Jointly,  to  the  Committees, 

^rvlces.  Agriculture,  and  Energy 


JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  1^. 
Mr.  WnTH,  and  Mr.  Cortx): 


HJt.  1598.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  Federal 
training  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams to  create  Jobs  and  develop  skills  in  re- 
newable energy  and  energy  conservation  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor, 
«»nMny,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    NEAL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McKnniKT,    Mr.    Wnrn.    and    Mr. 

CORTB): 

HJl.  1599.  A  bill  to  reauthorize,  extend, 
and  enhance  existing  Federal  programs  to 
encourage  conservation  and  the  use  of  re- 
newable energy  by  this  Nation's  consumers; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Ways  and  Means. 
Energy  and  Commerce.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
BouQDARO,  tSx.  Howard,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  LiviHGSTON.  Mr.  Obkrstar, 
ICr.     RoBiHSOH,     Mr.     Roth.     Mr. 
Stamgelahd,  Mr.  Stumf.  Mr.  Young 
of    Alaska.    Mr.    Wbitkhurst.    Mr. 
WiLSOH.  Mr.  CoucHLiK.  and  Mr.  Ko- 
oovsxK): 
H.R.  1600.  A  bill  to  aid  in  the  creation  and 
expansion  of  American  small  business  enter- 
prise through  the  enactment  of  tax  reform 
and  relief  amendments  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
HJl.  1601.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  which  require  employer  report- 
ing with  respect  to  tips;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By.  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  1602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  allow  the  acts 
of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  take  effect  when  transmitted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  and  to  change  the  procediue  for 
resolutions  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
such  acts:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Rules. 

By  Ms.  FERRARO  (for  herself,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  1603.  A  bill  to  provide  an  effident 
and  cost-effective  program  for  children  in 
the  areas  of  child  welfare,  child  care,  health 
care,  education,  family  income  and  social 
service  supports,  youth  employment,  nutri- 
tion, runaway  youth,  and  Juvenile  Justice; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DowDT  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Sfratt. 
and  Mr.  Moork): 
HJl.  1604.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  dairy  price 
support  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  PRANK: 
H.R.  1605.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  tax  effort;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
unmarried  individual  who  maintains  a 
household  shall  be  considered  a  head  of 
household,  without  regard  to  whether  the 
individual  has  a  dependent  who  is  a  member 
of  the  household;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  1607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  it  clear  that 


certain  motor  vehicle  operating  teaaes  are 
leases;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1608.  A  biU  to  recapture  overall  for- 
eign loaaes  in  termination  cases:  to  the  Com- 
mittee fax  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  FUmsL): 

HJl.  1609.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  internation- 
al double  taxation  of  overseas  ooDstrucUon 
proJecU  of  VA.  amtraetors;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 

HJl.  1610.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  permanently 
the  issuance  of  regulations  on  the  taxation 
of  fringe  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 

H.R.  1611.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  provide  that  regis- 
trants for  selective  service  may  indicate  at 
the  time  of  registration  their  desire  to  be 
classified  as  consdentious  objectors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  and,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  revenue  redudions  resulting 
from  such  repeal,  to  repeal  certain  changes 
in  the  windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic  crude 
oil  enacted  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Ad  of  1981.  to  increase  to  55  percent  the 
iTi»-rimiim  rate  of  income  tax  on  individuals, 
and  to  repeal  the  exclusion  for  net  savings: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

HJl.  1613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Ad  of  1980  (Super- 
fimd)  to  clarify  certain  provisions  relating 
to  remedial  actions  at  facilities  owned  and 
operated  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Htsi): 

H.R.  1614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  to  limit  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending  and  to  achieve  balanced 
budgets,  and  for  other  piuposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Rules  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

HJl.  1615.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Superfund 
legislation  for  5  additional  years  and  to  pro- 
vide for  annual  5-percent  increases  in  the 
funding  levels  after  September  30, 1985.  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Mcdonald  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Damiel  B.  Crahx): 

H.R.  1616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  chapter 
44,  United  States  Oxle,  to  provide  clarifica- 
tion of  limitations  on  controls  of  the  inter- 
state movement  of  firearms,  and  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  political  subdivi- 
sions which  implement  certain  gun  control 
ordinances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


ary. 


By  Mr.  McGRATH  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
AoDABBO.  Mr.  BxRBUTKR.  Mr.  Bnj- 
rakis.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
CoHABLK,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Dahhz- 
Mxm.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
DuHCAM,  Mr.  Dtsoii.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emkrsoh.  Mr.  Exg- 
USH.  Mr.  Evars  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fraitk,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Graoisor,  Mr.  Guhder- 
soR,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Hortor.  Mr.  Hughes. 


Mr.  Jona  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
KoiF.  Mr.  KiLSB.  Mr.  Knronn. 
Mr.  IiaFaus,  Mr.  LaBOMSwamo.  Mr. 
I^HMAii  of  Florida.  Mr.  I^n.  Mr. 
LrmrasTOR.  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  LomaBi.  Mr.  McCouum. 
Mr.  McKumKT.  Mr.  MaRUon.  Mr. 
Manni  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Martdi 
of  nUnois.  Mr.  Mourari.  Mr. 
O'BuiM.  Mr.  Pauus.  BCr.  Patmam. 
Mr.  Ponn.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
RoBBRTS.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Rogbrs.  Mr. 
Sawtxr.  Mr.  Shart.  Mr.  Shxlbt,  Mr. 
Skxbr.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Srowb.  Mr.  Stokbb.  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Taukx.  Mr.  Tadzir.  Mr.  VARsa 
Jaot,  Mr.  Verto.  Mr.  Wbavbr.  Mr. 
Wbbeb.  Mr.  Whittakxb.  Mr.  Wolt. 
Mr.  WoR  Pat.  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Sersbrbbbrrbr.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Huckabt.  and 
BCr.  Clarke): 
HJl.  1617.  A  bill  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  membership  and  operations  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Opcntions. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJl.  1618.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Ad  to  encourage  conduit  hydroelec- 
tric facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Commerce^ 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
HJl.    1619.   A   bill   to   amend   the   War 
Powers  Resolution  to  require  specific  au- 
thorisation before  the  introdudion  of  any 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  1620.  A  blU  to  extend  untU  the  close 
of  June  20,  1988,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  flat  knitting  machines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  RAHALL: 
HJl.  1621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control   and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  to  provide  that  50  percent  of  the  funds 
deposited  in  the  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion fund  shaU  be  paid  to  the  SUtes  quar- 
terly to  be  used  by  the  SUtes  pursuant  to 
approved  abandoned  mine  reclamation  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself, 

Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Frark.  Mr. 

Ortiz,  Mr.  Poouetta.  Mr.  Garcia. 

and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California): 

H.R.  1622.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effecUve 

date  for  the  denial  of  Federal  educational 

assistance  to  studenU  who  have  failed  to 

comply     with     registration     requiremente 

under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Ad 

from  July  1, 1983,  to  July  1. 1984;  JoinUy.  to 

the   Committees   on   Armed   Services   and 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  GUR- 
DBRSOR,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
CoBCORAR,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Dreikr  of 
California,    Mr.    Bliley.    Mr.    For- 
STTRB.  Mr.  Shelbt,  Mr.  Pauu  Mr. 
Girgrich.  Mr.  McDorald,  and  Mr. 
C^RAio): 
H.R.  1623.  A  bill  enOUed  the  "Insanity 
Defense  Limitations  Ad.":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.   1624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  to  esUblish 
equal  and  equitable  classification  and  duty 
rates  for  various  cordage  products  of  virtu- 
ally identical  characteristics;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  STENHOUf: 
HJl.  1625.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  Southwest  Collegiate  Institute 
for  the  Deaf:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
HJl.  1628.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  recre- 
ational use  of  Ruby  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
HJl.   1627.  A  bill  entitled:  The  Armed 
Career  Criminal  Act  of  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  C^arollna 
(for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TEB.  Mr.  ScHUMXB.  Mr.  JoRES  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Ardbbbor.  Mr.  Hobtor, 
BCr.  Matsui,  BCr.  McGratb.  Mr. 
CoTRE.  Idr.  Fbark.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Smfih  of  Florida,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mi. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Madigar. 
Mr.  FuQUA,  Mr.  DvrrER  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  McCTurdt. 
Mr.  Hightowbr.  Mr.  Kooovsek.  Mr. 
RrtTBR.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  O'Bbibr.  Mr. 
TowRS.  Mr.  Dorrellt.  Mr.  Lagomab- 

SIRO.   Mr.   FORSTTHE.  Mr.   YOURG  of 

Alaska.  Mr.  Rahall.  Irtrs.  Bouquard, 
Mr.  EvARS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Bdr.  CXat, 
Mr.  Dtmallt,  Bis.  Kaftur.  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  FAxntTxoY,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  liCr.  Tallor.  Mi.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Jeppobss.  Mr.  Yourg  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Owbrs.  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Schxuer.  Mr.  Wirtr.  Mr. 
Carfer.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Pabhatar.  Mr. 
Greer,  Iilr.  Moaklxt,  Ms.  BCikulski, 
Mr.  LoRG  of  Maryland.  Bfr.  Starge- 
LARD.  Mr.  Hebtel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
GuARiRi.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Evars 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Frerzel,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Lelard,  VLi.  Torricei.lt.  and  Mr. 
Boucher): 
HJ.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Senior  Center  Week  during  Senior  Citizen 
Month  as  proclaimed  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Qvil 

Service.  

By  Mr.  OTTINGiai: 
H.J.  Res.   157.  Joint  resolution  posthu- 
mously proclaiming  Christopher  Columbus 
to  be  an  honorary  dtizen  of  the  United 
SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  make 
technical  corrections  In  the  act  of  January 
25,  1983  (PubUc  Law  97-459);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsiro): 
H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Philip, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  their  official  visit  to 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.     

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  recognize  Jerusalem  as 
the  capital  of  Israel,  and  that  the  UJS.  Em- 
bassy in  Israel  should  be  relocated  to  Jeru- 
salem; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring   that    the    President's    decision    to 
commit  U.S.  military  personnel  to  El  Salva- 
dor re<iulres  that  he  comply  with  section 
4(a)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Idrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 


limitatioo  abould  be  placed  on  the  Federal 
inoome  tax  dedudloo  for  interest  paid  on  a 
residential  mortgage:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  DB  la  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mahtoar): 
H.  Res.  101.  Resolution  providing  amounU 
from  the  omtinvent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  first 
session  of  the  98th  Congreas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JoRBS  of  Tennessee): 
H.  Res.  102.  Resolutlm  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  role  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration should  be  enhanced  to  assure  that 
Federal  agendes  consider  the  needs  of  rural 
America  in  establishing  poUdes  which 
af  f  ed  telephone  service  in  rural  America:  to 
the  Committee  cm  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pbitchard): 
H.  Res.  103.  Resolution  omunending  the 
Government  of  Zimbabwe;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee (Ml  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.   Res.    104.   Resolution   amending   the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
reaped  to  use  of  committee  fimds  for  travel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mi.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  105.  Resolution  providing  amounte 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
14.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Minnesota,  rel- 
ative to  persons  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 

H.R.  1628.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Mario  J.  Wexu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  1629.  A  bill  to  permit  (marles  E.  Day. 
Senior,  and  Mary  Day.  husband  and  wife,  to 
file  an  action  against  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court,  for  the  Distrid  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

HJl.  1680.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Arturo. 
Maria.  Luisa.  and  Rosa  Posadas  de  Flores;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HJl.  1631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calvin  L. 
Graham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judid- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  86:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Skxer. 
HJl.  87:  Mr.  McCollttm. 
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lEr. 


HJl.439: 
HJl.461: 
HJl.071: 
BJL  706: 

K*mrH,  Mr 

RICH.  Mrs. 

mrtiK.  Mr. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Utah.    Mr 

O'Bkiei.  Mi. 

ScmRnm. 


llr. 


llr. 


HJl.  785: 
viCH.   Mr. 

KiKP. 

HJl.786: 
f  ornia.  Mr 
Coms.  Ms. 
coKAii.  and 

HJl.  837 

PAUimiOT, 

Connecticut 
Knnmns. 
HJl.  927 
SoLABZ.  Mr. 
zou.  Mas. 
LOWKT  of 
Jersey.  Mr 
of  Michigaz, 

SiKORSXI. 

HJl.  1010: 
Mr.  McCaui  , 
ana.  Mr 
and  Mr 


Hnxis. 
McCoLLnM. 
Waxiiam. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  RKn>.  Mr.  Orac- 
4k>ws.  Mr.  Ratchtord,  Mr.  Bb- 
OAinfBifBTBR.  Mr.  McKniHBT, 
Stahgklahd.  Mr.  Nielsoh  of 
Mazzou,     Mr.     RiTTBR,     Mr. 
Objukksoii,  Mr.  Dubbim.  Mrs. 
AtiD  Mrs.  MAxm  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McDoHALD,  Mrs.  Vucamo- 
loTT,  Mr.   KniDirass.   and  Mr. 


Itr. 
llr. 


Hi^. 


TAUzn.  Mr.  Bxtrton  of  Cali- 

3iitGRiCH.  Mr.  McCoLLiTM.  Mr. 

^izdlbr,  Mr.  DuMCAH.  Mr.  Cor- 

'.  SmnA. 

»«r.  FoGUETTA,  Mr.  Frahk.  Mr. 

_.  DTMALLT,  Mr.  MORBISOII  of 

Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr. 

Mr.  MiTCHBLL. 

Mr.  HoTBR,  Bfr.  Feigham,  Mr. 

Tatbs,  Mr.  FowiXR,  Mr.  Maz- 

ux  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bbrmam.  Mr. 

V  Washington.  Mr.  Dwtbr  of  New 

:  'ISH.  Mr.  Gbjoeivsoh.  Mr.  Lcvni 

Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 

d  Mr.  ToRRicEixi. 

Mr.  CoRRAOA,  Mr.  Lagomaksimo, 

Mr.  Sumia,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 

IbAland,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Mters, 


Loir. 


HJl.  1031 
HJl.  1078 


of  Washingt  on 

H.R.  1132:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  BEvnx.  Mr. 
KnoifEss.  Ik  T.  CLUfGER,  and  Mr.  Suhia. 

HJl.  1234 
Mr.  Dtsor, 
Rahgel. 


Ch^ppell,  : 


H.R.  1296 
SKT,  Mr. 
Mr.  PuQUA. 

ILTON,  Mr. 
REUTER.  Mr) . 

Mr, 

l[rs. 


Ml. 


Traxler, 
Patmam, 

OORE. 

H.R.  1303: 
H.R.  1304 

souri,    Mr. 

Wheat.  Mr 

MER,  and  Ml 


14: 8 


HJl. 
Daschle, 
Pritcraro 
Jersey.  Mr 
Mr 

Mr.   W 
stthb,   Mr 
Mavroules, 
Wnni,  Mr 
of  Washln|ton, 
Mr.    D' 
SmoM.    Ml 
Dtson.  Mr 

FORD.    Mr 
OUHSERSOII 

HJl.  1431 
Carolina. 


Mr 


McCuiDT 
Hin  omts' 


AM>tnts, 


HJl.  1441: 
Mr.  Clat, 

Fields,  Mi 
Marriott, 

HJl. 
tor,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  a 
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Mr.  Oepharot  and  Mr.  Craig. 
Mr.  Amfuitzio  and  Mr.  Lowhy 


Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 


Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Sisi- 

Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Syh ar. 

fi«r.  Sharp.  Mr.  Aspim.  Mr.  Ham- 

owLAifD,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Be- 

HoLT,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Kas- 

.  McNuLTY,  B4r.  Hubbard,  Mr. 

Smith    of    Nebraska,    Mr. 

BoMER  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 


Mr.  Ahtbont. 

Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
Gephardt,    Mr.    Taylor,    Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Volk- 
Emerson. 
H.R.  1369^  Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.     Sensenbrenner.     Mr. 

QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 

Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 

UOALL,  Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Porter, 

,  Mr.  IilARRiOTT,  Mr.  Sharp, 

IT,   Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Por- 

KiNDNESs.   Mr.   Bennett,   Mr. 

Mr.   Paul,   Mr.   Archer,   Mr. 

Leland,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Lowry 

Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Shelby, 

Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr. 

Crockett,    Mr.    Dicks,    Mr. 

Patman,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ratch- 

LaFalcb,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr. 


aidl 


i:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 

Mr.  SUNiA. 

Idr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Broompield, 

Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 

Kindness.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 

md  Mr.  Regula. 

:  Mr.  Foglieita,  Mr.  Washing- 
FiuNTROY,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 

ICIA. 


H.  J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Zscrau. 
H  J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Brrt. 

HmT.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Amuaao.  Mr.  Akaxa.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Buixr,  Mr.  Boisxi,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utoh,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mrs.  Kennel- 
LY,  Mr.  KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  Lagojiarsino,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Madigan,  'Utt. 
Market,  Mr.  IiIarriott,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  McNulty,  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Vander- 
gripf,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Bevill,  Bdr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Whittakeh. 

HJ.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Herman, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Carr,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mrs. 
ScKROEDER,  Mr.  SiMON,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaslui,  and  Mrs.  Boggs. 

H.J.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.J.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr.  Corhada, 
Bdr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Edgar,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel, Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Spratt,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 


HJ.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Tallon  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 
H  J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Kasich. 
HJ.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Levine 
of  California. 

HJ.  Ret.  121:  Mr.  Aasaxwa  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Asnii.  Mr.  Babwabb.  Mr. 
Babbbs.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bbrmah.  Mr.  Brrnx, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Engush,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Neal,  Ms.  Oaker,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Whitehurst  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.J.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  McCol- 
lum,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California;  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford, Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Patman,  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  IDonnelly,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foguetta,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Marri- 
ott, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli, Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stance- 
land,  Mr.  STxna>,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Vandergriff,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Owens,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  B«r.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  RrrrER,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Wtden,  Mr. 
Levine    of    California,    Mr.    AuCoin,    Mr. 
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Fazio,  Mr.  Bilibakis,  Mr.  Siuander,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Rouke- 
MA.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  MnnsH,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Hammerbchmidt,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Bdr.  Edgar.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  D'Amours. 
Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

33.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Wyoming  County, 
N.Y.,  relative  to  the  escalation  of  natural 


gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

34.  Also,  petition  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists of  H.8JL  and  Canada,  JanesvUle,  Wia., 
relative  to  a  nuclear  weapons  freeae;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

35.  Also,  petiUon  of  the  City  CouncU  of 
New  Yoit,  N.Y.,  relative  to  social  seoirlty 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


FRINOE  BENEFIT  TAXATION 

HON. 
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M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
introduced   H.R.    532, 
_  the  Internal  Revenue 
-to  exclude  fringe  benefits 
difinition  of  gross  income. 
I  his  bill  would  end  over  20 
on  the  merits  of  fringe 
and   reaffirm   Con- 
appropriate  arm  of  the 
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the   Internal   Revenue 
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fringe  benefits  are  not 

(ine  special  interest  group. 

everyone  receives  some  type 

benefits— be  it  discounts  for 

free  meals  for  waitresses, 

for  plant  employees,  or 

benefits  for  a  university  custo- 


of  these  employee  options 
beneficial  personnel  re- 
taxes,  and  raise  the 
for  all  citizens— thereby 
burden  on  each  working 


claims    that    revenue    is 
talance  the  budget.  Never- 
type  of  taxation  clearly 
ijiflationary  to  bureaucracy, 
(taf  f  would  be  required  at 
landle  the  resulting  paper- 
would    suffer    from 
mplement  new  accounting 
well  as  increase  salaries  to 
contracts.  While  we  can 
ultimately  the  consimier 
brunt  of  these  increased 
cannot  assure  Congress 
revenue  will  outweigh 
bureaucracy. 

of  fringe  benefits  assumes 

monetary  value  of  fringe  ben- 

easily  ascertained.  This  is 

many  cases.  For  example, 

a  parking  space  in  down- 

D.C.,  differs  from 

suburban  Chicago.  The  same  is 
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true  of  free  and  reduced  rate  airfares 
for  airline  employees.  First,  travel 
privileges  are  granted  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  and  usually  are  available 
as  standby  passes  only.  Second,  they 
are  virtually  of  no  cost  to  the  employ- 
er since  a  seat  must  leave  with  the  air- 
craft regardless  of  whether  it  is  occu- 
pied. 

Fringe  benefits  create  for  the  em- 
ployee a  sense  of  belonging  to  an  en- 
terprise which  employers  consider  an 
asset.  The  value  of  this  arrangement 
to  each  party  cannot  be  determined. 

Equally  as  difficult  to  establish  is 
foolproof  enforcement.  It  would  not  be 
uncommon  for  a  business  to  hide 
fringe  benefits  under  the  guise  of  busi- 
ness expenses  or  simply  leave  many 
benefits  unaccounted. 

Moreover,  were  this  matter  left  to 
administrative  regulation,  an  individ- 
ual's tax  may  differ  depending  on  his 
State  residence.  It  can  be  expected 
that  the  status  of  some  fringe  benefits 
would  change  with  each  new  adminis- 
tration. 

Critics  of  fringe  benefits  have  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  Americans  will 
desire  lower  salaries  in  exchange  for 
more  services  if  fringe  benefits  are  not 
taxed.  This  would  occur  only  if  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  stand  by  its 
pledge  to  get  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people.  In  order  to  lower 
the  demand  for  benefits  already  ex- 
cluded from  taxation  such  as  some 
health  programs,  legal  services,  and 
cafeteria  plans,  we  must  dispel  the 
image  of  a  money  hungry  IRS  and  re- 
store America's  faith  in  an  equitable 
system  by  restraining  taxes,  not  en- 
couraging them. 

Since  the  IRS  is  not  the  legislative 
body  with  jurisdiction  to  formulate 
law  and  since  fair  and  enforceable  reg- 
ulations are  beyond  conceivability,  I 
urge  your  support  of  H.R.  532,  which 
will  give  Congress  its  rightful  power  to 
tax  and/or  refrain  from  taxing.* 


cf 
Wasl  lington. 


NORTHEAST  LOUISIANA 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  in  my  congressional  district  one 
of  the  finest  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Louisiana— Northeast 
Louisiana  University,  in  Monroe,  La. 
Over  the  years,  Northeast  has  been  a 


leader  in  the  educational  development 
of  Louisiana's  citizens. 

Recently  Northeast  Louisiana  Uni- 
versity took  a  major  step  into  the  com- 
puter age  with  the  opening  of  its  Com- 
puter Assisted  Learning  Laboratory,  in 
the  imiversity's  Sandel  Library.  On 
Thursday,  January  21.  1983,  a  ceremo- 
ny was  held  initiating  the  laboratory, 
which  contains  18  computer  terminals. 
This  new  labdratory  will  be  used  to 
assist  students  learning  grammar, 
mathematics,  and  reading,  as  well  as 
computer  literacy.  It  is  encouraging  to 
see  this  positive  development. 

During  this  important  event.  North- 
east Louisiana  University  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Donald  J.  Senese,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement,  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Assistant  Secretary  Senese 
paid  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
Northeast,  as  well  as  recognizing  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  people  of  Monroe. 
La.,  during  the  recent  flood  there.  He 
also  discussed  some  of  the  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  educational  tech- 
nology. I  would  like  to  commend  Dr. 
Senese's  speech  to  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

Overview  of  CxnuiKirr  Initiatives  and  Pro- 
grams or  THE  U.S.  Department  or  Educa- 
tion's Office  of  Educational  Research 
AND  Improvement 

Good  morning,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  speak- 
ing before  faculty  members  of  Northeastern 
Louisiana  University.  Since  assuming  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Improvement,  this  is 
my  third  visit  to  the  great  state  of  Louisiana 
but  my  first  visit  to  Monroe.  Louisiana. 

The  heroic  spirit  of  your  people  during 
the  recent  floods  Impressed  Americans 
throughout  our  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  inviUtlon  to 
visit  the  campus  of  one  of  the  growing  and 
dynamic  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
this  state. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  visit  with  a 
former  colleague  of  mine  from  my  days  as  a 
college  teacher.  Dr.  Richard  Chardkoff. 
Prom  my  years  of  working  with  Dr.  Chard- 
koff, I  can  assure  you  that  your  school  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  person  of  his  academ- 
ic credentials,  intellectual  skill,  and  dedica- 
tion to  education  as  a  member  of  your  facul- 
ty. 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  "technology  revolu- 
tion" is  here  and  has  important  conse- 
quences for  education.  It  was  especially 
pleasing  to  participate  in  the  opening  of 
your  Computer  Assisted  Learning  Laborato- 
ry In  Sandel  Library.  You  have  established  a 
center  where  your  students  can  enhance 
their  learning  through  the  computer. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  and  exchange  ideas  with 
members  of  the  educational  community. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  some  of  the  current 


( t  Thi»  '"bullet"  lymbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


iwoflnnw  and  InltiatlvM  tn  the  UjB.  Depart* 
ment  of  ■dueatlon.  partlcularty  thoae  of  the 
Offloe  of  Sduoattooal  newrch  and  Im- 
pttivaflMnC 

Currently,  a  prtanary  focus  tn  the  Depart- 
ment Is  that  of  promoting  exodlenoe  In  edu- 
cation. Every  student  should  be  raoetrtnc  a 
quality  •dncatlon  that  prepares  him  or  her 
to  iiiiUMfiillj  pursue  higher  ediication  or 
enabiea  him  or  her  to  be  a  trainable  member 
of  the  worfef  oree. 

Why  the  ooneem  about  excellence? 
Schools  In  America  have  long  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  their  outstanding  abOlty  to  educate 
Iwge  numbers  of  Individuals  in  a  superior 
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dents  who  conaiitently  attain  hliftier  than 
average  scores  on  etrtlece  entrance  examina- 


We  are  excelling  tn  numbers  of  students 
l>etng  educated.  The  equality  and  avaUabO- 
ity  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  the 
members  of  our  society  Is  beyond  compare. 
During  the  1980's  enrollment  tn  institutions 
of  higher  learning  bas  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  over  twelve  mllUon.  Such  a  statistic 
supports  the  notion  that  we  still  have  faith 
in  the  ability  of  education  to  offer  us  the 
background  and  abilities  necessary  to 
achieve  a  lifestyle  consistent  with  the  Amer- 
icandream. 

Unfortunately,  there  bas  been  a  let  down 
in  quality  during  the  past  one  or  two  dec- 
ades. We  have  witnessed  a  steady  decline  In 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores 
of  students.  Although  last  year's  scores 
showed  a  slight  Increase  for  the  first  time  In 
many  years.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  or 
not  that  upturn  indicates  a  reversal  in  trend 
or  a  fluke. 

Further,  we  have  a  growing  number  of 
students,  completing  not  only  elementary 
and  secondary  school  but  college  as  well, 
who  cannot  properly  read  and  write. 

We  find  students  taking  easy  courses— 
sometimes  referred  to  as  lifestyle  courses— 
in  place  of  rigorous  acadonic  studies.  These 
courses  neither  challenge  them  intellectual- 
ly nor  prepare  them  for  an  Increasingly 
complex,  technological  world. 

We  even  find  that  many  of  our  brighter 
people  in  the  teaching  profession  are  leav- 
ing. Their  replacements  are,  in  many  cases, 
those  who  lack  the  goal  of  excellence  in 
education. 

You  are  all  educators.  You  know  that 
some  things  are  right  with  American  educa- 
tion and  some  things  need  improving. 

However,  the  complex,  technological,  and 
information-based  society  which  will  be  the 
adult  world  of  students  now  in  school  de- 
mands that  we  offer  them  nothing  less  than 
the  best. 

Defining  what  is  meant  by  "excellence  in 
education"  is  not  an  easy  Job.  In  recognition 
of  the  difficulty  of  this  task  but  appreciat- 
ing the  necessity  for  doing  so,  on  August  36, 
1981,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education,  Teirel  H. 
Bell,  named  the  members  of  the  VS.  Com- 
mission on  Excellence. 

Secretary  Bell  charged  the  members  with 
the  following  responsiblllties: 

To  review  and  synthesize  data  on  the 
quality  of  learning  In  the  nation's  schools, 
both  public  and  private; 

To  examine,  compare,  and  contrast  the 
curricula,  standards,  and  expectations  of 
the  educational  systems  of  several  advanced 
countries  with  thooe  of  the  United  States; 

To  study  a  representative  sampling  of  uni- 
versity and  college  admission  standards; 

To  hold  hearings,  receive  testimony  and 
expert  advice  on  efforts  that  could  and 
should  be  taken  to  foster  high  levels  of  aca- 
demic excellence  in  the  nation's  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities;  and. 

Review  and  describe  those  school  pro- 
grams that  are  recognized  as  preparing  stu- 


The  panel  Is  looking  at  edueation  tn  Amer- 
ica tn  order  to  see  what  has  gone  wrong  and 
to  """■"■^  how  things  can  be  Improved. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  Is  doe  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  March  of  this  year. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to 
set  national  standards,  nor  will  It  attempt  to 
do  so.  The  Reagan  Administration  very 
strong  supports  each  state's  authority  to 
operate  and  administer  its  own  school 
system. 

In  naming  the  Commission.  Secretary  Bell 
said  that  the  Commission  could  make  "prac- 
tical reoommendatlCHis  for  actitm"  to  public 
officials,  educators,  parents  and  ottaen  who 
set  sdtiool  poUciea. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  Is  exciting. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  one  individual  pro- 
gram or  proleet  it  Is  stimulating  postttve  ac- 
tivity tn  the  educational  arena.  It  Is  causing 
parents,  students,  business  leaders,  as  well 
as  educators  to  focus  attention  on  educa- 
tion. 

The  Commission  has  held  hearings 
throughout  the  country  on  the  various 
topics  that  they  have  been  investigating.  In 
the  various  communities  they  also  held  din- 
ners with  business  leaders,  prominent  citi- 
zens and  educators  so  they  could  commiml- 
cate  with  these  individuals,  on  a  one  to  one 
bads,  getting  their  ideas  and  feelings  re- 
gartling  education  within  their  local  commu- 
nity as  well  as  in  general. 

All  of  the  research  and  Information  gath- 
ering by  the  members  hss  been  completed. 
They  are  now  In  the  process  of  preparing 
their  report.  The  Interest  that  it  generates 
both  within  the  educational  community  and 
the  nation-at-large  will  be  very  exciting. 

As  another  facet  in  the  program  to  identi- 
fy and  acknowledge  excellence  In  education. 
Secretary  Bell  has  Just  announced  a  pro- 
gram which  will  give  recognition  to  out- 
standing public  schools  at  the  secondary 
level,  schools  which  can  be  described  as 
turning  out  students  who  are  "well-pre- 
pared". 

The  chief  state  school  officer  within  each 
state  will  be  able  to  submit  nominations  for 
the  award  from  within  his  or  her  state. 

A  panel  of  15  individuals,  none  of  whom  Is 
an  employee  of  the  Federal  government, 
will  review  the  schools  which  have  been 
nominated  and  will  select  those  which  show 
that  they  have  the  attributes  of  an  "effec- 
tive school"  for  public  recognition  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Secretary  Bell  would  like  to  see  this  pro- 
gram develop  some  interest  in  the  question 
of  what  makes  a  school  successful  In  de- 
scribing his  new  program  he  said: 

"...  if  we  also  spark  a  little  debate  or  con- 
troversy over  the  qualities  that  make  a 
school  stand  out  above  the  others,  so  much 
the  better.  Perhaps  one  means  for  improv- 
ing education  is  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
technological  advances  of  the  past  decade. 
The  integration  of  technology  into  the 
learning  experience,  in  the  proper  way.  can 
lead  to  Improvements  which  can  upgrade 
the  quality  of  education  for  students  every- 
where." 

At  a  National  Teleconference  on  Educa- 
tional Technology  held  on  June  22,  1982,  in 
Washington,  D.C..  Secretary  BeU  an- 
nounced that  technology  would  be  one  of 
his  major  initiatives  in  education.  There 
were  over  forty-five  state  sites.  Including  the 
one  in  D.C.,  that  participated  in  two  days  of 
activities  highlighting  technology  in  educa- 
tion. 
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The  eompatar  la,  wtthoot  a  doubt,  oat  of 
the  moat  dynamic  f  orem  In  the  woild  today. 
Indkathrc  of  what  this  bodes  for  our  sodaty 
Is  the  naming  by  Time  magartw  of  the  com- 
puter  as  "Man  of  the  Year":  or  as  thay 
Utled  it.  "Machine  of  the  Year".  It  Is  tanpor- 
tant  to  consider  that  the  editon  of  Time 
felt  that  the  Impaet  upon  our  way  «<  Uf e  by 
the  computer  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  Individual  or  group. 

The  Of fkx  of  Mnrational  Research  and 
Improvement  was  selected  by  the  Secretary 
to  take  the  lead  In  Imiriementtng  his  initia- 
tive on  technology.  In  that  regard,  we  have 
become  Involved  with  a  number  of  Interest- 
ing »»««<  exciting  edueatlonal  programs. 

Our  Office  of  Libraries  and  f<wnhig 
Technologies  Is  monitoring  several  eontrada 
which  utilise  technology  to  tawrove  the 
teaching  of  the  basic  BkOls.  One  of  these  Is  a 
<.rtwiwiimfa.«M/«n  program  known  as  ftojec* 
GJullL  It  uses  a  set  of  mlerooomputer-baaed 
programs  around  which  several  Instruction- 
al activities  have  been  developed.  The  activi- 
ties are  geared  to  young  writers  In  grades  t 
to  6.  Quill  utillaes  the  micoraomputer's 
technological  capabilities  to  help  teachers 
teach  writing.  The  youngster's  natural  en- 
thusiasm for  anything  connected  with  the 
computer  strongly  motivates  them  to  write 
and  to  perform  the  various  tasks  which  are 
a  part  of  the  program.  It  has  helped  to 
eliminate  the  drudgery  of  rewriting  oompo- 
sitlons  by  hand.  ConectitMU  and  rewrites 
can  be  made  quickly  on  the  word  processor 
and  a  print-out  secured. 

The  National  Diffusion  Network  operates 
imder  the  auqplces  of  the  Offkse  of  Educa- 
tional Researdi  and  Improvement.  Through 
the  KHM.  model  educational  programs  are 
disseminated  to  local  school  districts  which 
desire  to  use  them. 

The  N.D  J(.  Is  able  to  help  local  school  dis- 
tricts avoid  reinventing  the  wbeeL  For  ex- 
ample, an  excellent  program  might  exist  In 
a  school  district  in  Pennsylvania.  It  might 
be  ideal  for  helping  to  solve  an  existing  edu- 
cational problem  in  Massachusetts,  Oregon, 
or  Texas  or  Louisiana  but  how  are  teachers 
and  administrators  In  those  states  going  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  program? 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  VJ3X.  to  dtssemi- 
nate  such  programs.  The  Joint  Oissemlna- 
tion  Review  Panel  assesses  program  appli- 
cants; programs  which  meet  the  established 
criteria  are  eligible  for  diaseminaton. 

Outstanding  program  which  contribute  to 
academic  excellenoe  are  selected  to  receive 
funding  for  purposes  of  dissemination  of  In- 
formation to  other  school  districts  through- 
out the  country.  The  option  of  whether  or 
not  to  adopt  a  program  Is,  of  course,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  school  officials  within  that 
district. 

As  a  result  of  the  current  emphasis  on 
technology,  the  National  Diffusion  Network 
awarded  granU  to  four  lighthouse  Projects 
in  Tectmology.  The  Lighthouse  Projects  are 
designated  as  such  because  they  are  using 
technology  to  enhance  education  in  an  out- 
standing way.  The  Federal  grants  will 
enable  those  schools  to  host  visitors  from  all 
over  the  country  and  to  provide  material  on 
their  ads^Utions  of  technology  to  sch(M>l 
use. 

The  programs  are: 

Project  C.O.P.F.E.E.  or  the  Cooperative 
Federation  for  Educational  Experiences  lo- 
cated in  Oxford,  Massachusetts  which 
offers  a  regional  alternative  occupational 
education  program  in  high  technology  to 
secondary  school  age  youth,  some  of  whom 
were  previously  school  dropouts. 
CO  JJ'JI.E.  is  noteworthy  for  the  exempla- 
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There  was  a  group-administered  survey  in 
the  spring  of  1980  with  plaiuied  follow-ups 
on  the  same  national  sample  for  1983  and 
1984.  The  sample  for  the  study  included 
1,000  high  schools.  Thirty-six  seniors  and 
thirty-six  sophomores  per  school  were  sur- 
veyed, or  all  of  the  senior  and  sophomore 
class  if  the  class  did  not  contain  36  mem- 
bers. 

Response  was  high  with  91  percent  fo  the 
schools  contacted  participating.  In  all,  1,015 
schools  responded  with  30.000  sophomores 
(out  of  3.800,000)  and  28.000  seniors  (out  of 
3.000,000  participating. 

Questionnaires  and  cognitive  testa  were 
administered  to  each  student  in  the  High 
School  and  Beyond  sample.  The  first  phase 
survey  included  Information  about  such 
items  as:  high  school  experiences  of  the  stu- 
dent: activities  outside  of  school:  attitudes 
about  school,  themselves,  their  aspirations; 
and  plans  for  after  high  school. 

The  study  is  similar  to  one  which  was  con- 
ducted in  1972  but  more  comprehensive  and 
broader  in  scope.  For  example,  the  1980 
survey  includes  information  about  parents' 
aspirations  for  their  children  as  well  as 
teachers  assessment  of  their  students'  fu- 
tures. These  factors  were  not  included  in 
the  first  study. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  has  a 
new  director.  NIE  is  going  forward  with 
plans  to  continue  research  on  quality  educa- 
tion, effective  schools,  and  uses  of  technolo- 
gy in  education. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  you  a  brief  over- 
view of  some  of  the  initiatives  and  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement  and  I  have  tried  to  emphasize 
information  which  I  believed  would  be  of  in- 
terest and  benefit  to  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  at  this  outstand- 
ing institution  of  higher  education.  I  wish 
you  well  in  your  efforts.* 
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February  23,  1983 

Those  who  resist  the  oppressive  rule 
of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  have  relied 
on  otir  support  in  continuing  to  pro- 
test the  Soviet  act  of  Infamy,  their  ag- 
gressive takeover  of  Lithuania  on  June 
15,  1940.  With  our  help,  these  coura- 
geous libertarians  can  forge  a  richer 
concept  of  peace  emphasizing  basic 
human  rights  and  providing  a  founda- 
tion for  true  peace  and  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  and  other  confrontations, 
which  have  characterized  Intemation- 
al  affairs  In  this  century. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  administration  to  strengthen  their 
commitment  to  freedom  and  to  make 
every  effort  to  insure  the  Lithuanian 
people  that  they  will  soon  enjoy  the 
fimdamental  rights  denied  by  their 
Soviet  oppressors.* 


February  23,  1983 
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HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NTW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAirVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  comments  in  observance  of 
the  65th  anniversary  of  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  independent  Lithuani- 
sui  state.  I  hope  our  observance  will 
encourage  all  those  who  look  to  the 
day  when  we  can  celebrate  the  re- 
gained freedom  of  Lithuania  from  the 
strains  of  Soviet  oppression. 

Despite  the  deprivation  of  human 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  spirit 
of  freedom  is  alive  in  Lithuania.  The 
struggle  for  true  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence should  be  granted  renewed  sup- 
port by  all.  Even  though  the  policy  of 
russification  has  threatened  to  destroy 
Lithuanian  language,  religions,  and 
culture,  the  Soviets  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  brutal  campaign  to 
eradicate  Lithuanian  individuality. 
Those  who  fight  for  self-determina- 
tion of  Lithuania,  and  the  dignity  and 
human  rights  sovereignty  will  afford, 
do  so  in  the  face  of  relentless  persecu- 
tion. 


LYNN  MARTIN:  A  LOOK  AT 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

.  OP  ILUHOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league Lynn  Martin  of  the  16th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  recently  offered  her 
views  on  the  subject  of  "Congressional 
efficiency."  I  found  those  views  to  be 
very  useful  and  I  want  to  share  them 
with  the  rest  of  our  colleagues. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  Into  the 
Record  "Congress'  Lynn  Martin:  A 
Veteran  Member  Grades  Congression- 
al Efficiency"  from  Government  Exec- 
utive magazine,  January  1983. 

Congress'  Ltnr  Marthi :  A  VrraiAit 
Member  Orades  Congkxssioral  EmciziicY 

In  1980,  when  Lynn  Martin,  then  40,  first 
ran  for  Congress  as  a  Republican  in  niinols' 
16th  District  (Rockford  and  surrounding 
rural  areas  as  far  south  as  President  Rea- 
gan's hometown,  Dixon),  she  campaigned  on 
a  theme  of  "Competence  and  Common 
Sense  in  Congress."  After  two  years  experi- 
ence on  Capitol  HUl,  and  re-election  last  No- 
vember, how  does  she  feel  about  "compe- 
tence" in  Congress? 

"The  House,"  she  told  Government  Exec- 
utive, "could  use  a  management  consult- 
ant—no, we  could  use  a  whole  team  of  man- 
agement consultants.  And  that's  not  a  Party 
line.  I  saw  Leon  PanetU  (D-Callf.)  at  seven 
a.m.  the  other  Monday,  coming  into  the 
(Longworth  House  Office)  building  and 
both  of  us  looked  terrible." 

Still,  she  says,  "Wanting  a  chance  to  do 
something  to  help  your  country  makes  this 
the  place  you  want  to  be;"  and,  "I  recom- 
mend the  job— although  you  better  have  a 
strong  constitution,  not  get  sick  too  often, 
learn  to  detest  receptions,  and  leam  to  read 
airline  schedules  like  an  expert." 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois:  former  high  school  teach- 
er of  government,  economics  and  English; 
elected  to  the  Winnebago  (Rockford) 
County  Board:  elected  to  the  Illinois  State 
General  Assembly  in  1976  and  to  the  Illinois 
Senate  in  1978,  she  was  no  novice  on  the 
workings  of  Govenunent  when  she  was 
elected  to  the  n.S.  Congress  in  1980.  Still,  as 


a  freshman  Member  in  1981,  "one  Incredibly 
hke  thing"  ahe  dlacovered  on  Capltfrf  Hill  in 
her  first  year  waa  "veterans  taking  time 
they  didn't  have  to  take  to  give  you  help 
and  advloe." 

Another  "plua"  about  the  job:  "Moat 
Members  don't  apend  their  lives  up  here 
trying  to  'get  back  at  somebody'  or  foul  up  a 
program— contrary  to  popular  opinion."  An- 
other "plus:"  also  "contrary  to  the  popular 
view,  the  average  IQ  up  here  is  very  high 
and  moat  of  us  are  willing  to  work  very 
hard."  (Martin,  herself,  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  an  impressive  ap- 
pointment for  a  Congressional  newcomer,  as 
well  aa  aerving  on  the  House  Administration 
committee  and  being  a  member  of  the 
Northeaat-Mldwest  Coalition,  the  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus  and  the  Congresswom- 
en's  Caucus.) 

Trouble  la,  "We're  now  at  Infinity  in  terma 
of  what  we  have  to  look  at  and  make  judg- 
ments on.  Any  Executive  branch  worth  its 
salt  can  manipulate  the  hell  out  of  Congress 
because  they  have  the  staffs."  By  contrast, 
she  says.  "Nobody  on  Capitol  Hill  ever  ran 
for  office  on  the  basis  of  how  well  you  can 
manage  a  staff,"  and  she  knows  a  couple  of 
Members  "who  browbeat  their  people"  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  staff  gathering  and 
sifting  of  information  on  any  given  issue  is 
so  important  to  making  wise  Judgments. 

Even  she  admits,  "There  are  times  I'd  like 
to  strangle  my  staff  and  I'm  sure  there  have 
been  times  when  they'd  like  to  strangle  me, 
too."  That  problem  of  being  a  Member  prob- 
ably has  no  perfect,  clinically  correct  solu- 
tion. But,  she  believes,  much  about  how  the 
House  functions  today  begs  for  change. 
Among  them: 

Time— "Years  ago,  people  didn't  expect 
you  to  be  back  in  your  home  district  every 
weekend.  Now  they  do."  At  the  same  time, 
in  part  because  the  expansion  of  Oovem- 
ment has  now  dragged  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  relatively  narrow  issues  up  to  the 
Congressional  level  and  in  part  because  or- 
ganizational "reforms"  during  the  era  of 
Watergate  scandals  bred  a  plethora  of  Con- 
gressional subcommittees,  Members  are 
pressured  to  be  in  Washington  all  the  time, 
too. 

"We  could  schedule  (time)  just  so  much 
better.  Being  here  three  or  four  days  and  in 
the  district  three  or  four  and  then  back 
here  and  then  back  there  is  the  worst  of  aU 
worlds.  Why  can't  we  be  scheduled  to  be 
here  two  weeks  and  back  home  a  week?  And 
the  new  schedule  (for  1983)  has  us  here  (In 
Washington)  until  August  17.  Why?  Many 
of  us  have  children  at  home.  (Her  own 
daughter  will  be  going  back  to  college  short- 
ly after  Congress  is  scheduled  to  adjourn  in 
the  Fall,  meaning  they'll  have  very  little 
time  together  before  they  are  separated 
again.)  The  schedule  matches  neither  the 
suitability  of  when  legislation  should  be 
paaaed  nor  the  emotional  needa  of  the  Mem- 
bers." 

Further,  "even  allowing  for  the  time-hon- 
ored ways  politicians  can  use  to  try  delaying 
legislation,"  she  knows  of  no  good  reason 
why  time  constraints  can't  be  placed  on  how 
long  a  proposed  piece  of  legislation  can  be 
allowed  to  gestate  through  the  system 
before  it  must  be  brought  to  a  vote.  "Time  is 
the  most  precious  resource  we  have.  To 
waste  it  is  almost  criminal." 

Budgeting— "Why  do  we  have  to  pass  two 
budget  resolutions?  Isn't  once  enough?" 
Cleaning  up  that  duplicated  effort,  she 
points  out,  will  take  more,  however,  than 
merely  scheduling  time  more  efficiently. 
Both  in  passage  of  a  final  budget  resolution 
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or,  failing  that,  Oovemment  being  run  on  a 
"continuing  resolution,"  i.e.  telling  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  to  "operate  on  the  basis  of 
last  year's  budget  until  we  can  make  up  our 
minds  on  this  one,"  something  more  than 
tardiness  is  at  work. 

Sums  up  Martin.  "What  the  collective 
Congresa  ia  aaylng  (by  paaaing  the  first 
budget  reaolutlon  but  delaying  on  the 
second  one)  ia  that  it  has  put  its  toe  in  the 
water  but  it's  not  willing  to  swim  the  creek." 
Martin  can  recite  several  reaaona.  Among 
them: 

The  veritable  maased  army  of  compara- 
tively narrow-acope  special-interest  groups, 
both  within  and  on  the  fringes  of  Govern- 
ment pressuring  their  pet  Congressional 
subcommittees  for  appropriations  which, 
when  collected  and  presented  to  the  total 
House,  bust  through  an  earlier,  approved 
budget  ceiling.  "If  you  want  to  look  at  inter- 
est groups,"  says  Martin,  "try  (the  Depart- 
ment of)  Health  and  Human  Services. 
They're  much  tougher  than  any  company 
or  union  lobbyist  ever  thought  of  being." 

When  Government  was  expanding,  there 
was  no  need  for  a  continuing  resolution  be- 
cause no  choices  had  to  be  made  over  what 
should  be  ftmded  and  what  not.  There  was 
plenty  for  nearly  everybody  except.  largely. 
Defense  which  was  perceived  to  have  the 
weakest  constituency  among  the  Public. 
The  cap  now  being  put  on  Government 
growth  is,  in  effect,  now  forcing  that  a  lot  of 
those  choices  must  be  made. 

"The  worst  thing  about  the  expansion  of 
Government,"  claims  Martin,  ""is  there  is 
now  no  way  (given  the  worldoad)  Members 
can  make  decisions  wisely  or  that  commit- 
tees can  conduct  any  effective  oversight  in- 
vestigations."  One  reason  Is  the  spinning  off 
of  a  host  of  subcommittees,  done  during  the 
Wategate-scandal  era  in  the  ruune  of 
"Reform;"  but,  in  the  process,  splintering 
and  diffusing  authority  over  issues. 

"A  lot  of  these  reforms,"  she  notes,  ""have 
given  the  word  Reform'  a  very  bad  name. 
In  the  old  days,  when  a  handful  of  'Barons' 
really  ran  things  and  they  weren't  all  trying 
to  run  for  President,  the  old  seniority 
system  (which  determined  who  got  the  key 
committee  slots)  may  have  had  its  faults  but 
at  least  the  railroad  ran  on  time."  Today, 
she  says,  "We  move  like  a  centipede,  not  a 
racehorse." 

And  partly,  at  least  as  far  as  Public  per- 
ception is  concerned,  the  problem  is  one 
Members  tend  to  bring  on  themselves  when 
campaigning  for  office.  "In  their  ads,  their 
speeches.  Members  campaigning  tell  voters, 
"I'm  the  Lone  Ranger,  going  to  Washington 
to  protect  you.'  They  never  mention  that 
you're  really  going  to  be  only  one  out  of  435 
and  that  what  you're  really  going  to  have  to 
do  in  Washington  is  not  be  the  Lone  Ranger 
but  organize  a  posse.  I  didn't  luiow  how  im- 
portant I  was  (in  the  1982  campaign)  until  I 
listened  to  my  opponent." 

In  sum,  her  prescription  for  the  House  im- 
proving much  of  its  act:  ""Get  rid  of  the 
plethora  of  subcommittees."  Another,  relat- 
ed suggestion,  at  least  as  far  as  the  budget- 
ing activity  is  concerned:  even  allowing  for 
the  political  motivations  that  prompt  some 
of  the  contentions,  start  out  with  an  agree- 
ment on  what  data  base  will  be  assumed  rel- 
ative to  income/outlays,  inflation  rate,  un- 
employment—factors that  form  the  skele- 
ton around  which  the  budget  is  built. 

Currently,  she  says.  "The  world's  stupi- 
dest argument  is  this  grand  debate  we  have 
every  year  over  assumptions"  about  what's 
going  to  happen  in  the  economy.  "We  ought 
to  agree  at  the  outset  on  the  data  basis  on 
which  we  will  make  decisions." 
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In  short,  the  "Reforms"  of  a  decade  ago 
need  reforming.  Otherwiae.  in  aplte  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  Memben  taKUvid- 
ually  are  bright  and  highly  motivated,  the 
collective  output  of  the  Congreaa  will  con- 
tinue to  be  legislative  decUona  that  help  a 
few  to  the  detriment  of  the  majority  or  are 
simply  bad  declalona— or,  aa  In  budget  re- 
solves  now.  are  simply  no  dedstona  at  aU.« 


HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  ac- 
tivity of  the  Federal  Government  will 
get  the  largest  budget  increase  over 
the  next  3  years  if  President  Reagan's 
budget  proposals  are  adopted  by  Con- 
gress? 

Surprisingly,  the  fastest  growth  in 
any  area  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
health  care.  That  is  the  topic  of  my 
most  recent  weekly  newspapeF>QOluinn. 
It  foUows.  ^- 

Washimctoh  Repobt 

(By  Don  J.  Pease.  U.S.  Congreaaman,  13th 
District) 

Quick,  guess  which  activity  of  the  federal 
government  will  get  the  largest  budget  in- 
crease over  the  next  three  years  if  President 
Reagan's  budget  proposals  are  adopted  by 
Congresa? 

Hint— the  plaimed  increase  in  spending 
over  the  next  three  years  is  a  whopping  65 
percent. 

Hint— many  Americans  feel  that  spending 
for  this  activity  is  out  of  control. 

Defense?  Did  you  answer  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Well,  as  the  carnival  barkers  used  to  say, 
"That's  close,  but  no  see-gar." 

The  fastest  growth  in  any  area  of  the  fed- 
eral govemment  is  for  health  care. 

Chiefly,  that  means  Medicare,  which 
helps  pay  medical  bills  for  30  million  elderly 
and  disabled  Americans,  and  Medicaid, 
which  does  the  same  for  22.5  million  low- 
income  persons. 

Budget  authority  for  Medicare,  Medicaid 
and  miscellaneous  health  programs  is  pro- 
jected to  rise  from  M7  billion  this  year  to 
$112  billion  three  years  from  now  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Does  President  Reagan  love  health  care  so 
much  as  to  lavish  huge  increases  upon  it? 

Will  govemment-paid  health  benefits  im- 
prove in  quality  and  quantity  due  to  the 
large  increases  In  spending? 

The  answer  is  "no"  to  both  questions. 

President  Reagan,  like  other  prealdenta 
before  him,  is  stuck  with  the  reality  that 
medical  prices  have  been  rising  far  faater 
than  other  prices— some  15  percent  recently 
compared  with  less  than  5  percent  for  the 
overall  inflation  rate. 

Actually,  the  President  is  proposing  that 
federal  spending  be  cut  by  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars (5  percent)  for  health  programs  other 
than  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

The  President  is  proposing  to  require 
Medicare  patients  to  pay  between  5  and  8 
percent  of  their  hospital  charges  for  the 
first  60  days  of  hospitalization;  to  delay  eli- 
gibility for  Medicare  for  up  to  one  month; 
to  require  an  armual  increase  in  the  premi- 
um for  Part  B  of  Medicare;  to  freeae  Medl- 
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8TATE   OLLBOBS  AND   UNIVER- 
STTTES  '  'AKE  NATIONAL  STAND 


H0».  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


opmanuui 
tf  DUSK  or 


RSPRBKRTATTVn 


Wednt  tday,  February  23, 1983 
FOID 


of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
of  State  Colleges  and 
(AASCU)  has  taken  a  po- 
l^adershlp  within  the  higher 
community  by  viewing  the 
higher  education  in  the 
of  national  policy.  The 
of  directors  called  for  a 
10  percent  tax  reduction 
for  this  July  and  for  no  fur- 
in    Federal    aid    to 
represents  354  State 
d  universities  which  enroll 
3  million  students.  The  text 
lutlon  follows,  and  I  call  it 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
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Rssomnun  ABom  sr  ns  Bomb  or  Di- 

aacToas  or  to  Ansaioui  Assocmioii  or 

8nn  CouaoM  an  Umvosima,  Fkaau- 

s>T8.19a 

Whereas.  The  reCTSston  has  resulted  in 
substantial  losses  of  state  tevcnuea.  Includ- 
ing more  than  IS  bOllao  last  siBoe  revenue 
estimates  were  made  last  spring:  and 

Whereas.  The  federal  government  wiU 
have  cut  over  167  bilUon  in  aid  to  the  states 
by  the  end  of  FT  83:  and 

Whoeas.  State  expendtturea  already  have 
been  cut  substantially  in  the  last  two  years 
snd  are  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  66  bU- 
Uon  since  last  sprinr.  and 

Whereaa.  Cuts  In  expenditures  by  state 
govemmente  have  had  a  significant  and 
i1amfg*"g  Impact  on  public  higher  educa- 
tion institutions:  therefore  be  it 

Jtesoleed:  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  representing  S64  public 
eollegea  and  universitlea.  urgea  that  no  fur- 
ther cuts  be  made  in  aid  to  state  govern- 
ments: and  be  it  further 

Jtesoloed,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
AASCn  urges  that  programs  which  are  cur- 
rently the  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment not  become  the  responsibility  of 
the  states,  unless  the  federal  government 
provides  the  necessary  funding.* 
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an  Americans  throughout  the  United 
State*,  and  eaprrtally  in  mjr  home 
State  of  Pennaylvania.  have  long  been 
a  beaccm  of  hope  and  gtrength  to  the 
people  of  this  oppregsed  Baltic  nation. 
UJB.  policy  should  cmtinue  to  re- 
flect a  deep  and  aUding  cottimltment 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania  as  mSl  as 
all  people  throughout  the  world  who 
are  subjected  to  policies  of  repression 
by  governments  insenaitive  to  human 
rights  and  liberty.  To  this  end.  I  will 
continue  to  promote  the  goals  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  an  overall,  ef- 
fective human  rights  policy^ 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PDnrsTLVAinA 
ni  THZ  HOUSE  or  RZPHZSEIfTATIVIS 

Thunday.  February  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Amhumuo,  in  commemo- 
rating the  65th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania.  In  1918.  a 
council  of  20  Lithuanians  proclaimed 
their  nation's  independence  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  I,  a  war  in 
which  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
suffered  tremendously  in  their  efforts 
to  realize  their  rights  to  self-determi- 
nation and  human  dignity.  In  1940. 
Stalin's  Red  Army  invaded  Lithuania 
and  iUegally,  by  force,  incorporated 
this  Baltic  nation  into  the  14th  repub- 
lic of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. While  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  implement  its  repressive  to- 
talitarian policies  in  Lithuania,  the 
Kremlin  has  failed  to  control  the 
minds  or  thwart  the  desires  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  once  again  real- 
ize their  dreams  of  self-determination 
and  human  liberty.  Moreover,  the 
Lithiuuiian  people  have  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  Union  as  a  legitimate 
government  which  is  further  evidence 
of  their  strong  desire  to  break  the  to- 
talitarian grip  of  their  Soviet  captors. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  Internation- 
al Organizations,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  continue  to  focus  on  the 
plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in 
hopes  of  bringing  this  ongoing  abuse 
of  human  rights  perpertrated  by  the 
Soviets  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  To  this  end.  the  lithuanl- 


CONORESSIONAL  VIOIL  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

oriRWToaK 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  BXPRBSOfTATIVn 

Wednesday.  February  23, 1983 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  once  again  to  participate  in 
the  Congressional  VigU  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  wish  to  express  my  continued 
concern  for  Turi  Fiodorov  and  Alexael 
Murzhenko,  who  have  been  impris- 
oned In  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  a 
decade  following  an  escape  attempt 
which  failed.  Both  men  are  in  poor 
health  as  a  result  of  the  Inhumane 
and  brutal^  treatment  in  the  Soviet 
camps.  Authorities  in  the  U.SJ3JI. 
have  consistently  refused  to  provide 
any  information  on  their  well  being  in 
spite  of  my  repeated  requests  and 
those  of  many  others. 

Fiodorov  and  Murzhenko  are  special 
cases.  Neither  man  is  Jewish,  although 
they  Joined  with  a  group  of  Jewish  re- 
fusnlks  in  the  effort  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  the  plan  to  escape 
was  discovered,  police  placed  great 
pressure  on  Fiodorov  and  Murzhenko 
to  testify  against  their  friends,  some  of 
whom  faced  the  death  penalty.  Their 
resistance  to  the  harassment  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  courage  in  the 
face  of  imprisonment  and  retaliation. 

In  their  statements  to  the  Soviet 
Court  at  the  infamous  Leningrad 
trials,  Fiodorov  and  Murzhenko  made 
a  plea,  not  for  leniency  in  their  cases, 
but  for  the  others  who  faced  more  se- 
rious penalties.  This  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  perseverance  in  the  struggle 
against  oppression  is  a  force  which 
binds  thousands  of  people  who  live 
under  the  scourge  of  the  Soviet  police 
state.  Nobel  laureates,  factory  worit- 
ers,  and  people  from  every  walk  of  life 
and  every  nation  within  the  UJ3.S.R. 
continue  to  press  for  the  freedom  and 
dignity  denied  them  by  their  govern- 
ment. 

Fiodorov  and  Murzhenko  were  well 
aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them  In 
Soviet  prison  camps.  They  became 
friends  in  another  camp  for  Soviet  dis- 
sidents during  the  1960's.  Yet  they  did 
not  yield  to  the  requests  of  their  cap- 
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tors.  The  struggle  against  the  domina' 
tlon  of  peoples  of  the  UJ3.S.R.  and 
their  individual  lives  goes  on  with  only 
our  voices  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  free  world. 

I  hope  as  the  98th  Congress  moves 
forward  on  the  multitude  of  concerns 
we  face,  that  my  coleagues  in  this 
House  will  make  their  decisions  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy  with  the  situ- 
ation of  Fiodorov  and  Murzhenko  in 
mind.  I  also  ask  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  support  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  these  men  and  countless 
others  who  share  their  fate.* 


THE  FREEZE  MOVEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iixmois 

IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXPRCSElfTATIVES 

Wedne«day,  February  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  meeting  of  leaders  of  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  movement,  Ms.  Randall  Fors- 
berg,  founder  of  the  movement  and 
chairman  of  its  national  advisory 
board,  stated  that  in  her  opinion. 
President  Reagan  "is  not  smart 
enough"  to  "stop  the  nuclear  arms 
race." 

I  would  hot>e  that  responsible  freeze 
leaders  in  Congress  would  immediately 
condemn  Ms.  Forsberg's  persorud  po- 
litical attacks  which  are  so  starkly  in 
contrast  with  the  avowed  humanitari- 
an goals  of  the  freeze  movement. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Recoho,  "Nuclear  Freeze  Group 
Adopts  Complex  Plan,"  by  Robert 
Ruby,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  February 
7. 1983: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  T.  106)] 

NucLBAs  FaxBx  Okoup  Adopts  Cokflkx 

Plaii 

(By  Robert  Ruby) 

St.  Louis.— They  came,  more  than  900 
people  in  all,  to  ponder  what  for  two  years 
has  been  promoted  as  an  elegantly  simple 
idea:  establishing  a  nuclear  freese  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes. 

By  the  end  of  their  three-day  meeting, 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
Nuclear  Weapons  Freese  Campaign  chooe  a 
strategy  of  working  for  a  freese  in  a  aeries 
of  complicated  iteps.  They  plan  to  lobby  in 
Congress  against  specific  weapons  sjrstems 
and  are  contemplating  woric  in  sut>port  of 
specific  political  candidates  In  1M4. 

Agonizing  over  how  to  use  their  political 
power,  the  leaders  of  the  freeze  proponents 
agreed  yesterday  to  oppose  American  plans 
to  deploy  new  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe  and  to  lobby  Congress  to  prohibit 
the  testing  of  new  nuclear  weapons  systems, 
on  the  condition  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
frain from  similar  tests. 

The  leaders  also  outlined  a  strategy  for 
finding  new  allies,  plans  some  delegates  said 
could  involve  the  freeze  movement  with 
Issues  that  would  weaken  it. 

The  leadership  pledged  to  support  civil 
rIghU  when  they  march  in  Washington  in 
August  over  the  issue  of  Jobs.  They  also 
agreed  to  coordinate  demonstrations  in  Oc- 
tober against  U.S.  and  Soviet  medium-range 
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missiles  with  similar  protests  scheduled  by 
antl-nudear  groupa  hi  Western  Europe. 

Above  all  else,  the  delegates  set  their 
sights  on  lobbying  Congress  to  endorse  a  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution  in  1983,  and  on  out- 
lining by  June  a  strategy  for  supporting 
presidential  and  congressional  candidates  in 
1984. 

Randall  Kehler,  coordinator  of  the  Na- 
tional Freeze  Organization,  told  the  dele- 
gates, "I  think  this  campaign  is  capable  of 
making  clear  that  any  candidate  for  office, 
at  the  national  level  at  least,  has  absolutely 
no  choice  but  to  support  the  freeze  or  to 
face  certain  defeat." 

For  the  national  organizers,  the  meeting 
at  the  University  of  St.  Louis  was  the  first 
opportunity  to  test  the  sentiments  of  local 
organizers  from  47  states  about  their  plans 
to  "professionalize"  the  freeze  campaign,  at 
the  risk  of  alienating  some  of  iU  original 
supporters. 

The  convention  marked  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  campaign,  a  lobbying  effort 
that  seeiu  to  change  the  nation's  policies  on 
nuclear  arms  control.  Its  goal  is  to  persuade 
the  VA.  government  to  negotiate  a  freeze  in 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUtes  on  the  testing,  production  and  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons. 

When  such  a  mutual  freeze  can  be  verified 
by  intelligence  agencies,  the  freeze  cam- 
paign says,  negotiations  should  then  begin 
to  reduce  existing  arsenals. 

Delegates  met  in  small  groups  to  debate 
how  to  use  their  influence:  whether  to  hire 
professional  fundraisers,  how  to  lobby  Con- 
gress and  what  to  lobby  for.  They  seemed 
torn,  however,  between  their  movement's 
old  simplicity  and  the  need  for  detailed 
plans  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  meaning- 
ful political  force. 

"The  brillance  of  our  concept  is  its  sim- 
plicity, and  it's  also  our  problem,"  said 
Robert  Bland,  a  delegate  from  little  Rock, 
Ark.  "You  can  only  get  so  far  with  the  origi- 
nal idea." 

Last  August,  the  House  came  within  3 
votes  of  passing  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
freese,  defeating  it  304-302. 

Members  of  Congress  have  reintroduced 
similar  resolutions  in  lx>th  houses,  and  com- 
mittee hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  later 
this  month.  A  major  lobbying  effort  has 
been  planned  by  the  freeze  campaign  for 
March  T-8,  when  several  thousand  support- 
ers of  a  freeze  are  expected  to  travel  to  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

At  their  convention,  the  campaign's  na- 
tional leaders  were  searching  for  ways  to 
define  a  nuclear  freeze  more  explicitly  and 
for  ways  to  safeguard  the  campaign's  public 
image. 

"Having  achieved  so  much  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time  may  have  raised  people's  ex- 
pectations unrealistically. "  a  strategy  paper 
concluded.  "If  our  momentum  slows  down 
or  we  actually  suffer  political  setbacks, 
freese  supporters  may  become  discouraged 
and  political  leaders  indifferent." 

President  Reagan's  opposition  to  a  freeze 
was  treated  as  a  way  to  mobilize  extra  sup- 
port. "We  cannot  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race 
under  President?  Reagan."  said  Randall 
Forsberg,  the  founder  of  the  movement  and 
chairman  of  its  national  advisory  board. 
"He  is  not  smart  enough  to  do  it." 

As  proposed  by  Ms.  Forsberg,  the  freeze 
campaign  will  try  to  circumvent  the  presi- 
dent's authority  to  negotiate  arms  control 
treaties  by  lobbying  Congress  to  legislate 
new  arms  control  policies  that  could  have 
much  the  same  effect.  The  campaign  agreed 
to  try  to  obtain  from  Congress  a  test  ban  on 
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new  nuclear  weapons  by  amending  military 
appropriation  bills. 

Congress  will  be  pushed  to  legislate  the 
testing  bans  for  the  next  generation  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons— the  land-baaed  MX 
missile,  the  submarine-launched  Trident  n, 
long-range  criilae  mlssUes  and  the  B-1 
bomtwr. 

The  freeze  campaign  says  it  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  make  the  testing  bans  eonditloaal 
on  the  Soviet  Union's  refraining  from  test- 
ing comparable  new  systems. 

Of  all  the  issues,  the  most  controversial 
was  the  campaign's  new  position  on  the  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  2  and  cruise  missiles 
in  Enirope.  scheduled  to  begin  in  late  1983. 

These  missiles  are  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  canceling  installation 
of  the  American  missiles  in  exchange  for 
the  Soviet  Union's  dismantling  a  compara- 
ble number  of  medium-range  missiles  al- 
ready aimed  at  Western  Europe. 

Delegates  at  first  complained  that  the 
campaign's  policy  statement  did  not  take 
into  account  the  threat  of  Soviet  arms,  and 
organizers  added  language  saying  the  cam- 
paign "favors  the  greatest  possible  reduc- 
tion of  Soviet  intermediate-range  missiles 
targeted  on  Europe." 

Instead  of  seeking  the  "greatest  possible 
reduction"  in  Soviet  missUes,  the  delegates 
finaUy  setUed  on  asking  for  "substantial" 
reductions. 

In  organizing  protests  for  October,  the 
freeze  campaign  Is  aiming  more  at  helping 
the  European  anti-nuclear  movement  than 
at  drumming  up  support  at  home. 

"The  idea  is  that  in  October  we  will  give 
legitmacy  to  the  European  movements  and 
hopefully  prevent  them  from  being  called 
an tl- American,"  said  Dan  Jerrems,  head  of 
the  Maryland  Committee  for  a  Nuclear 
Freeze  and  a  member  of  the  national  orga- 
nization's governing  committee.* 


THE  REAL  INCREASES  IN 
DEFENSE  SPENDING 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

orono 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1983 
m  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan,  who  believes  so  strongly  in 
defense  spending,  seems  by  his  policies 
to  be  presiding  over  an  erosion  of  long- 
standing public  consensus  favorable  to 
defense  spending. 

Yet  he  is  once  again  asking  for 
record  increases  in  defense  expendi- 
tures. A  close  look  at  the  real  numbers 
bears  this  out. 

This  is  the  topic  I  addressed  in  my 
most  recent  weekly  newspaper  column. 
It  follows. 

WssHnGTOM  Rspoar 
(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

If  there  is  one  consistent  message  I  get 
from  my  constituents  regarding  the  federal 
budget,  it  is  this:  "Cut  the  growth  of  de- 
fense spending." 

Some  constituenU  have  long  questioned 
defense  build-ups.  but  only  in  the  past  year 
has  the  opposition  become  a  choriis  from 
every  quarter— factory  workers,  profession- 
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ftis,  fanners,  tiouiewlves.  busineaBmen.  stu- 
dents. 

I  don't  h*v !  to  ask— they  voliinteer  thetr 
opinions  thai  defense  spending  has  gotten 
out  of  hand.  And  they  express  themselves 
wlthvaryins  leneo  of  intensity. 

It  is  ironic  I  hat  President  Reagan,  who  be- 
lleres  so  stra  dy  in  defense  spending,  seems 
by  his  polici4  ■  to  be  presiding  over  an  ero- 
sion of  a  loni  [-standing  public  consensus  fa- 
vorable to  del  enae  expenditures. 

Tet.  bellevng  stongly  as  he  does,  the 
President  is  i  ndeterred.  Again  this  year,  he 
has  asked  Co  ogress  for  a  record  increase  in 
defense  spen<  Ing. 

The  increaie  in  actual  cash  outlays  re- 
quested by  ttie  President  is  (30  billion,  a 
hike  of  mors  than  14  percent  from  this 
year's  $209  aiUion  to  $338.6  bUlion  next 
year.  Purth«  r  increases  are  projected  to 
$378  billion  I  a  fiscal  year  1985.  $315  billion 
in  1986.  $346  billion  in  1987.  and  $377  bUlion 
in  1988. 

That's  an  1 D  percent  increase  between  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  1988. 

Of  course.  Inflation  plays  a  part  in  those 
Increases,  so  it  is  useful  to  look  at  increases 
in  constant  pilars  (after  removing  the  in- 
flationary el  feet).  That  increase  over  the 
six-year  1983  M  period  is  42  percent. 

Most  cong  essional  and  public  attention 
this  year  wi  1  be  focussed  on  defense  cash 
outlays  for  :  iscal  year  1984,  for  it  is  that 
figure  which  directly  affects  the  federal  def- 
icit and  will  either  crowd  out  or  accommo- 
date spendin  [  for  health,  education,  welfare 
and  other  do  nestle  spending. 

Indeed,  thu  9.5  percent  proposed  defense 
spending  inc  rease  in  constant  dollars  (ex- 
cluding infla  ion)  for  1984  has  led  President 
Reagan  to  [  ropose  an  actual  cut  (in  con- 
stant dollar)  of  3  percent  for  domestic 
spending  as  \  whole.  The  real  cut  for  many 
federal  agei^ies  will  greatly  exceed  3  per- 
cent, if  the  {Resident's  proposals  are  accept- 
ed. 

But  a  warji  eye  must  also  be  kept  on  what 
is  called  obi  gational  authority  for  the  de- 
fense department.  That  comes  up  in  the 
annual  defense  authorization  bill,  which  is 
different  fro  n  the  appropriations  bill. 

Over  the  n  ;xt  three  years  alone.  President 
Reagan  is  r  K»nimending  a  49  percent  in- 
crease (31  pc  rcent  in  constant  dollars)  In  au- 
thority to  cDligate  the  government  to  lay 
out  cash  in  t  le  future. 

That's  cot  tparable  to  a  citizen  signing  a 

contract  to<j  »y  to  pay  49  percent  more  in 

three  years  :  or  a  given  category  of  supplies. 

Thus,  if  C  mgress  hopes  to  deal  with  the 


$180  billion 
year  for  the 


federal  deficits  forecast  every 
rest  of  this  decade,  action  must 
come  this  yiiar  to  limit  or  eliminate  expen- 
sive new  we)  .pons  systems  like  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  B-1  somber.* 


THE  COllDUIT  HYDROELECTRIC 
ACT  OP  1983 


HON. 


ni  THK 


Carlos  j.  moorhead 

or  CALiroRinA 

<OUSK  OP  RKPRXSEHTATIVES 


Wedm  sday,  February  23.  1983 

•  Mr.  M(  X3RHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  ai  1  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Conduit  ]  [ydroelectric  Act  of  1983. 
The  purp<  se  of  this  bill  is  to  encour 
age  the  pioduction  of  conduit  hydro- 
power,  anl  thereby  reduce  the  reli 
ance  of  oir  public  utilities  on  high 
priced  fossil  fuels,  such  as  natural  gas 
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and  oil.  for  the  generation  of  electrici- 
We are  just  beginning  to  recognize 
the  hydroelectric  potential  available  in 
the  water  conduits  of  our  water  utili- 
ties. Many  of  our  Nation's  water  agen- 
cies have  extensive  distribution  sys- 
tems where  energy  is  currently  wasted 
through  pressure  reducing  structures 
or  other  devices.  Small  hydroelectric 
generators  in  water  conduits  were  not 
financially  feasible  when  many  of 
these  conduits  were  Installed,  because 
the  price  of  oil  and  other  fossil  fuels 
was  low.  Now,  of  course,  the  market 
has  shifted  in  favor  of  these  facilities. 
The  potential  of  these  small  plants 
particularly  interested  me  after  sur- 
veying the  extensive  water  distribu- 
tion systems  in  southern  California 
and  going  on  to  review  those  in  many 
other  regions  of  the  country.  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  southern 
California  installed  its  first  generator 
in  one  of  its  water  supply  conduits  in 
1980.  For  a  capital  cost  of  $400,000, 
this  1-megawatt  plant  will  produce 
enough  energy  to  save  7,750  barrels  of 
oil  each  year.  Combined  with  addition- 
al Metropolitan  Water  District  facili- 
ties, approximately  743,800  barrels  of 
oil  per  year  can  be  displaced.  If  we  can 
multiply  these  projects  in  every  water 
system  where  there  Is  energy  wasted, 
we  will  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  energy  self-sufficiency. 

Preliminary  data  show  that  the  na- 
tionwide potential  for  conduit  hydro- 
electric facilities  is  approximately  800 
megawatts.  If  we  were  to  develop  this 
potential,  6  million  barrels  of  foreign 
oil  could  be  displaced  annually  and 
about  $180  million  would  not  annually 
flow  out  of  the  country  to  OPEC. 

Through  an  amendment  to  PURPA. 
we  added  a  new  section  30  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  (known  as  the  Moor- 
head Exemption)  which  gave  FERC 
discretionary  authority  to  exempt  15- 
megawatt  or  less  conduit  hydroelectric 
facilities  from  licensing  requirements. 

The  type  of  facilities  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  those  which  would  be 
installed  In  manmade  conduits  as  a 
part  of  an  operating  water  system,  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  is  the  distri- 
bution of  water  for  municipal,  indus- 
trial, or  agricultural  purposes.  If  the 
facility  is  located  on  Federal  lands, 
such  as  at  a  dam  or  other  impound- 
ment, then  the  exemption  would  not 
apply. 

After  observing  the  operation  of  the 
discretionary  exemption  procedure  for 
3  years,  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine that  a  nonmandatory  exemption 
with  a  15-megawatt  ceiling  satisfies 
any  Federal  objectives  or  meets  any 
public  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  these 
restrictions  hinder  an  important  na- 
tional objective  for  the  production  of 
energy  by  imposing  a  new  and  fre- 
quently unfamiliar  regulatory  process 
on  public  and  private  water  utilities 
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which  are  generally  subject  to  exten- 
sive government  regulation. 

Consequently,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  the  Conduit  Hydroelectric 
Act.  would  amend  section  30  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  automatically 
exempt  from  licensing  requirements 
all  conduit  hydroelectric  facilities  not 
located  on  Federal  lands  that  meet  the 
existing  primary  purpose  test. 

This  would  accomplish  a  number  of 
objectives: 

One.  a  water  agency  proposing  to 
build  a  hydroelectric  plant  in  one  of 
its  water  conduits  would  not  have  to 
prepare  the  sometimes  burdensome, 
costly,  and  detailed  application  cur- 
rently required  if  its  project  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  exemption. 

Two.  no  size  limit  is  imposed.  This 
megawatt  size  restriction  limits  full  de- 
velopment of  this  resource  for  no  ap- 
parent reason. 

Three,  time  delays  in  installing 
projects  and  potentially  threatening 
terms  and  conditions  involving  water 
operations  are  removed. 

The  Conduit  Hydro  Act  will  furnish 
a  real  incentive  for  water  agencies  to 
use  their  water  conduits  to  produce 
energy. 

Substantial  increases  in  fossil  fuel 
prices,  especially  in  my  region  of 
southern  California,  have  brought  in- 
tensified interest  in  developing  more 
fully  cheaper  auid  cleaner  domestic 
sources  of  energy.  Certainly  hydro- 
power  is  a  key  domestic  source  of 
energy.  In  1979,  the  capacity  of  1,251 
hydroelectric  facilities  was  approxi- 
mately 64,000  megawatts  of  electrical 
energy.  This  was  approximately  13 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  generat- 
ing capacity,  by  1990,  it  has  been  cal- 
culated that  development  of  hydro- 
electric potential  at  sites  with  existing 
generating  capacities  could  increase 
very  significantly.  Obviously,  clean  hy- 
droelectric power  can  reduce  our  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oil. 

As  a  result  of  useful  talks  I  have  had 
with  Commissioner  Sheldon  of  PERC, 
I  believe  that  FERC  is  very  serious 
about  fully  developing  this  coimtry's 
hydroelectric  potential.  As  a  recent 
GAO  report  to  the  Congress  indicated, 
FERC  knows  that  licensing  reform 
among  other  reforms  Is  crucial  if  we 
are  going  to  achieve  the  worthwhile 
goal  of  displacing  foreign  oil  and  ex- 
pensive natural  gas  with  clean  hydro- 
power. 

The  Conduit  Hydro  Act  of  1983  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  regulatory  reform 
bill  our  electric  ratepayers  in  Califor- 
nia and  across  the  country  want  to 
see— a  bill  which  encourages  the  local 
development  of  a  clean,  renewable 
source  of  energy,  conduit  hydroelectrl- 
city,  which  has  the  real,  near-term  po- 
tential to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
high-priced  fossil  fuels. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
In  supporting  the  Conduit  Hydroelec- 
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trie  Act  of  1983,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement. 
H.R.  1618 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
ei>courage  conduit  hydroelectric  facilities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congress  finds  that  conduit  hydroelec- 
tric power  is  a  clean,  economical  energy 
source  with  the  clear  potential  of  conserving 
significant  amounts  of  energy, 
(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
(1)  to  conserve  energy; 
(3)  to  enhance  environmental  quality:  and 
(3)    to    benefit    consumers    of    electrical 
power  and  water  by  restraining  the  costs  of 
providing  such  services. 

Sec.  2.  Section  30  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  823a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows— 


"Manmadb  Conduits 
"Sk.  30.  (a)  This  part  shall  not  apply  to 
any  faculty  (excluding  any  Federal  dam  or 
impoundment  and  any  facility  located  on 
Federal  lands)  constructed,  operated,  or 
maintained  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power  if  such  facility— 

•'(1)  utilizes  for  such  generation  only  the 
hydroelectric  potential  of  a  manmdate  con- 
duit operated  primarily  for  the  distribution 
of  water  for  agricultural,  municipal,  or  in- 
dustrial consumption  and  not  primarily  for 
the  generation  of  electricity:  and 
"(2)  is  operated  by— 
"(A)  the  operator  of  such  conduit,  or 
"(B)  a  person  who  operates  such  genera- 
tion facility  with  the  express  consent  of  the 
operator  of  such  conduit. 

"(b)  Any  person  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  may,  In  his  discretion, 
apply  for  a  license  pursuant  to  this  part  for 
a  facility  which  is  exempt  from  this  part 
under  subsection  (a).  In  the  case  of  any 
such  application  a  license  shall  be  issued  or 
denied  for  such  facility  in  accordance  with 
this  part,  and  other  applicable  law,  notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  No 
person  other  than  a  person  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  may  apply 
for  a  license  pursuant  to  this  part  for  a  fa- 
cility described  in  subsection  (a).".« 
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mass  deportations  of  Lithuanians  re- 
sumed and  continued  until  1953. 

Today  the  people  of  Lithuania 
remain  under  Soviet  occupation.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  unrelenting  oppres- 
sion of  human  rights  in  Lithuania. 

Following  the  peace  treaty  that 
Russia  signed  In  1920  with  Lithuariia, 
the  economy  of  this  Baltic  nation 
flourished.  Land  reform  programs  al- 
lowed a  vast  number  of  Lithuanians  to 
own  and  farm  the  countryside.  Indus- 
trial enterprises  increased  a  thousand- 
fold and  educational  opportunities 
were  expanded.  Since  World  War  II 
the  economy  of  Lithuania  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  raw  materials  and  mar- 
kets controlled  by  government  au- 
thorities in  Moscow. 

Sadly  the  world  has  witnessed  the 
standard  of  living  in  Lithuania  re- 
duced by  government  dictate  to  the 
level  imposed  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet  armexation  has  denied  the 
Lithuanian  people  the  right  to  prac- 
tice religious  beliefs,  to  havev  their 
children  educated  in  their  tl^tive 
tongue,  and  to  enjoy  all  basic  rights- 
common  to  free  nations.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  illegal 
Soviet  annexation  of  Lithuania.  I  will 
work  to  insure  that  this  policy  remains 
unchang^. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  strip 
from  each  Lithuanian  his  pride  in  his 
culture  and  national  heritage.  Howev- 
er, Lithuanian  fortitude  remains 
stronger  today  than  ever  before.  While 
Lithuania  does  not  exist  today  as  a  po- 
litically sovereign  nation,  the  freedom- 
loving  traditions  of  Its  people  contin- 
ue. We,  who  have  freedom,  have  the 
responsibility  to  assist  those  whose 
human,  political,  and  national  rights 
are  oppressed.  Our  Nation  must  moral- 
ly commit  Its  strength  to  assist  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  this  struggle.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


IDEOLOGY  AND  THE  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1983,  marks  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  the  reestablishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuania,  and  the  705th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Lith- 
uanian State.  As  our  Nation  approach- 
es Its  own  207th  year  of  natlontil  Inde- 
pendence, I  believe  that  we  should 
pause  to  recognize  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania  who  have  been 
denied  both  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation by  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  June  15,  1941,  over  34,000  Lith- 
uanians were  packed  off  in  cattle  cars 
to  their  certain  death  or  brutalizing 
labor  at  undisclosed  points  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  World  War  II,  the 


fc. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  doubts  the  leadership  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement  has  something 
more  in  mind  than  a  bilateral  nuclear 
freeze  should  read  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  Times  recently  reported  a  meet- 
ing of  600  leaders  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment in  St.  Louis.  These  leaders  seek 
to  have  Congress  "cut  off  funds  for 
American  testing,  production  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons."  But 
what  of  the  Soviet  Union's  part  In  all 
this?  The  freeze  leaders  are  "calling 
upon"  the  Soviet  leaders  to  halt  their 

trGStS  &S  well* 

"Calling  upon?"  Anyone  who  seri- 
ously thinks  you  can  "call  upon"  Mr. 
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Andropov  to  freeze  at  the  same  time 
you  are  legislatively  forcing  the 
United  States  to  freeze,  is  dangerously 
unaware  or  unconcerned  with  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Commu- 
nist leadership. 

I  suppose  I  don't  have  to  add  that 
the  freeze  leadership  vigorously  de- 
nounced the  deployment  of  American 
Pershing  2  missiles  while  at  the  same 
time  only  "favoring  substantial  reduc- 
tions" In  the  already  existing  Soviet 
SS-20's  In  Europe. 

In  other  words,  if  we  don't  put  our 
Pershing  missiles  in  Europe  the  Soviet 
Union's  leadership  will  face  the  wrath 
of  the  leadership  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment if  it  doesn't  "substantially" 
reduce  its  missiles. 

Mr.  Andropov  must  be  shaking  in  his 
boots— from  laughter. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  "Nuclear  Freeze  Group  Plots  a 
More  Political  Approach"  by  Judith 
MiUer  in  the  New  York  Times,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1983. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7. 1983J 
Nuclear  Freeze  Group  Plots  a  More 
PouTicAL  Approach 
(By  Judith  Miller) 
St.  Louis,  February  6.— Leaders  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement  today  endorsed  an 
ambitious    political    agenda    that    Includes 
seeking  to  elect  legislators  and  a  President 
in  1984  who  are  committed  to  the  mov3- 
ment's   proposals   for   ending   the   nuclear 
arms  race. 

At  the  end  of  a  three-day  meeting  here  of 
more  than  650  people  from  47  sUtes,  the 
delegates  also  voted  to  exert  pressure  on 
Congress  to  cut  off  funds  for  American  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons,  while  'calling  upon "  the  Soviet 
Union  to  halt  its  tests  as  well. 

This  action  was  immediately  criticized  by 
opponents  of  the  freeze  movement.  One 
group,  the  National  Peace  Through 
Strength  Campaign,  accused  the  freeze  dele- 
gates of  favoring  unilateral  action  by  Wash- 
ington that  would  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  to  expand  its  nuclear  weapons. 

The  new  agenda  portends  a  major  shift  In 
substance  and  strategy  for  the  movement, 
which  advocates  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
halt  in  Soviet  and  American  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 

HAD  SHUNNED  ELECTORAL  POLITICS 

Politically,  the  shift  of  focus  means  that 
many  who  have  shunned  partisan  electoral 
politics  wiU  find  themselves  deeply  en- 
meshed not  only  in  lobbying  Congress  for 
legislation  to  carry  out  a  freeze,  but  also  in 
the  next  Congressional  and  Presidential 
campaigns.  ,     , 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  freeze  campaign  s 
effort  to  advance  ite  cause  through  electoral 
politics  WiU  be  effective.  Many  political  ana- 
lysts argue  that  the  movement  has  pealced. 
In  the  few  instances  in  which  it  attempted 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  political  races 
last  November,  it  had  a  marginal  impact  at 
best,  the  analyste  said. 

The  delegates  here  acknowledged  that  a 
lull  In  their  activity  had  followed  the  elec- 
tion but  many  contended  that  interest  in 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  freeze  were  now 
building.  "People  in  my  area  are  still  very 
scared"  about  nuclear  war.  said  Delorls  Eas- 
dale  of  Klrksville,  Mo. 
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about  the  impending  deployment  of  Per- 
shing and  cruise  misaUes. 

"People  here  were  torn."  Mr.  Kehler  said, 
"between  their  desire  to  offer  truly  bilateral 
proposals  and  their  desire  to  stop  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershings.  weapons  they 
think  will  make  nuclear  holocaust  more 
likely."* 
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THE   NEIGHBORHCX>D   DEVELOP- 
MENT DEMONSTRATION  ACT 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 

HI  THE  HonsB  or  RXPBSsnrrATrvBS 

Wednesday,  February  23. 1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Demon- 
stration Act  is  a  very  creative  piece  of 
new  legislation  which  wlU  help  address 
the  needs  of  neighborhoods  in  Toledo 
and  in  other  communities  across  the 
country.  This  legislation  will  establish 
a  small  Federal  matching  grant  pro- 
gram for  neighborhood-based  organi- 
zations imdertalLing  one  or  more  of 
the  following  activities: 

One,  creating  permanent  Jobs  in  the 
neighborhood: 

Two,  establishing  or  expanding  new 
businesses  within  the  neighborhood; 

Three,  developing  or  rehabilitating 
neighborhood  housing  stock; 

Four,  delivering  essential  services  to 
the  neighborhood;  or 

Five,  planning,  promoting,  or  financ- 
ing voluntary  neighborhood  improve- 
ment efforts. 

To  qualify,  neighborhood  groups 
must  be  organized  as  a  private,  not- 
for-profit  corporation;  have  a  govern- 
ing board  not  less  than  51  percent  of 
the  members  of  which  are  residents  of 
the  areas  served;  have  a  track  record 
of  at  least  3  years;  operate  in  a  UDAG 
eligible  area;  and  benefit  primarily 
low-  and  moderate-income  people. 
Since  it  is  a  demonstration  program, 
its  proposed  funding  is  limited  to  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Participating  neighborhood  groups 
will  first  have  to  be  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  ofHous- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  A 
neighborhood  development  advisory 
council,  made  up  of  15  representatives 
of  eligible  neighborhood  organizations, 
will  make  recommendations  to  the 
HUD  Secretary.  Upon  selection,  the 
neighborhood  group  would  be  required 
to  raise  private  contributions  from 
neighlx>rhood  residents,  businesses, 
and  institutions.  HUD  would  then 
match  these  contributions  on  a  3-to-l 
to  10-to-l  ratio.  The  maximum  amount 
that  a  group  can  receive  in  any  given 
year  is  $50,000. 

The  genesis  of  this  legislation  was  a 
1979  report  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Neighborhoods  suggesting  the 
establishment  of  a  neighborhood 
voucher.  In  early  1983.  Congressman 
JoKL  PRTrcHAKO,  who  was  a  member  of 
that    Commission    put    together    the 
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first  draft  of  this  bUL  At  PKncRAU's 
request,  the  National  Neighborhood 
Coalition  suggested  major  changes  in 
order  to  target  the  legislation  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  neighborhoods. 
The  National  Neighborhood  Coalition, 
a  federation  of  over  50  national  or  re- 
gional organizations  which  have  net- 
works of  neighborhood-based  groups 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  has  a 
strong  record  of  concern  for  neighbor- 
hood interests. 

The  case  for  neighborhoods  and 
neighborhood  grouiM  is  quite  simple. 
People  live  In  neighborhoods.  Neigh- 
borhoods are  geographically  defined, 
but  usually  are  not  political  units. 
Neighborhood  groups  are  part  of  the 
independent  or  third  sector,  they  are 
made  up  of  thousands  of  residents 
who  are  also  volunteers,  and  encom- 
pass the  American  spirit  of  self-help 
and  self-reliance.  They  are  also  a  con- 
temporary, grassroots  example  of 
helping  networks  which  are  a  special 
part  of  the  American  tradition,  as  ob- 
served by  Alexis  de  ToquevlUe  in  the 
1700's:  neighbor  helping  neighbor. 
However,  most  legislation  gives  no  au- 
thority or  attention  to  neighborhoods; 
resources  and  programs  are  developed 
based  on  Federal,  State,  city,  or  coim- 
try  considerations  only.  Groups  which 
are  not  political/geographic  Jurisdic- 
tions seldom  are  a  part  of  the  official 
structure  for  service  delivery  or  even 
citizen  participation.  As  a  restilt, 
neighlx>rhoods  too  often  are  forgotten 
when  program  and  policy  decisions  are 
being  made,  even  though  neighbor- 
hood groups  are  the  entity  closest  to 
the  people. 

Neighborhood  efforts  are  carried  out 
in  various  forms:  through  block  clubs, 
neighborhood  groups,  civil  associa- 
tions, neighborhood  development  cor- 
porations. Job  training  agencies,  crime 
watches,  citywide  or  statewide  federa- 
tions, senior  citizen  coalitions,  tenant 
groups,  community  organizations,  and 
ethnic  associations. 

These  self-help  and  self-reliant 
groups  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of  ef- 
forts and  issues:  anticrime  programs, 
education  betterment,  commercial  re- 
vitallzation.  Job  training,  arson  preven- 
tion, neighborhood  enterprise  develop- 
ment, housing  rehabilitation,  resident- 
managed  or  owned  housing,  commiml- 
ty  economic  development,  neighbor- 
hood reinvestment,  neighborhood 
health  centers,  commtmity  organizing, 
neighborhood  arts  programs,  and 
social  services. 

The  Neighborhood  Development 
Demonstration  Act  is  a  much  needed 
step  in  the  right  direction.* 
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EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COM- 
MITTEE COMMENTS  ON  PRO- 
POSED JOB  TRAINING  PART- 
NERSHIP ACT  (JTPA)  REGULA- 
TIONS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

orcsufoana 

ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  RBTHBBKirTATnrB 

Wedne»day.  February  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October,  the  Congress  pwued  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (Public  Law 
97-300)  to  replace  the  expiring  CETA 
program.  This  new  act  establishes  pro- 
grams to  train  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  and  adults  for  permanent, 
private  sector  employment. 

Title  I  of  the  act  sets  forth  the  State 
and  local  service  delivery  system  and 
planning  requirements.  Title  n  au- 
thorizes adult  and  youth  training  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged,  and  title 
in  provides  for  a  State-administered 
training  and  placement  assistance  pro- 
gram for  dislocated  workers. 

On  January  18.  1983,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  promulgated,  for  a  30- 
day  comment  period,  proposed  regula- 
tions for  implementation  of  programs 
under  titles  I,  II,  and  HI  of  the  act. 
Final  regulations  governing  these 
titles  are  to  be  published  by  March  15, 
1983.  so  that  States  and  service  deliv- 
ery areas  can  begin  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  implementation  of  the  new 
act  by  October  1, 1983. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  to  be 
commended  for  meeting  the  tight 
timeframe  established  in  the  JTPA  on 
the  promulgation  of  these  regulations 
and  for  its  efforts  to  maintain  commu- 
nication with  the  Congress  through- 
out the  drafting  process.  Moreover, 
these  proposed  regulations  reflect 
changes  that  were  suggested  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  and,  conse- 
quently, we  believe  that  they  repre- 
sent a  vast  Improvement  over  earlier 
proposals.  However,  there  remain  sev- 
eral major  areas  of  concern  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations  which  we,  on  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  feel  deserve  com- 
ment and  require,  at  a  minimum,  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  We  are  certain  that  the  De- 
partment shares  our  objective  of 
achieving  final  regulations  which  are 
consistent  with  the  law  and  with  con- 
gressional Intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  enter  the 
text  of  the  letter  which  Representa- 
tives Pbbkihs,  EsLciiaoBH,  JsrroBOS. 
and  I  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Employment  and  Train- 
ing on  the  proposed  regulations. 


Honsor 
OomimB  (Ml  BKicsnoii  an  Labob. 
WaOttngton,  D.a.  febmarv  i*.  f MX 
Mr.  ALSorr  Asaaisjjn, 
AM9iataiU  Secretary  for  Mmfioymenl  and 
Tninino.  DepartmaU  of  LaJbor,  Wa»k- 
inirton.D.C. 
Daaa  Ma.  Aasaisan:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  'i— "«*"t  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions for  the  implementation  of  programs 
under  "nUea  I,  n  and  m.  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  (JTPA),  PX.  97-300, 
published  in  the  January  18,  1063  Federal 
Register.  All  of  us  who  were  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  Act  have  a  reapomtbO- 
ity  to  review  the  regulations  and  to  provide 
comment  so  that  they  will  reflect  the  intent 
of  the  law. 

Again,  we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
meeting  the  tight  time  frame  established  in 
the  JTPA  for  the  promulgation  of  these  reg- 
ulaUons.  AddlUonally.  we  believe  that  there 
has  been  an  effort  to  ccnnmunlcate  opoily 
with  the  Congress  throughout  the  drafting 
of  these  regulations.  They  contain  changes 
that  have  been  suggested  informally  based 
on  draft  regulations  and  are  an  improve- 
ment from  those  original  drafts. 

However,  there  are  several  broad  areas  of 
concern  that  we  have  with  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations which  deserve  comment. 

1.  The  role  of  the  Qcvemor  There  contin- 
ues to  be  a  role  for  the  Federal  government 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  The  regulations  should  not 
ignore  the  balance  that  the  conferees  estab- 
lished among  the  "partners",  that  is  the 
Federal,  state  and  local  governments  and 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  In  the  admin- 
istration and  delivery  of  services.  The  sup- 
plementary information  published  with  the 
regulations  sets  forth  clearly  the  flow  of 
funds  and  commensiumte  responslbUlties 
and  Uabilltles.  It  is  also  criUcal  that  the  reg- 
ulations reflect  the  same  understanding. 

Definition  of  recipient  at  the  Oovemor 
(Section  629.4).  If  the  regulations  undertake 
to  define  the  term  "recipient",  then  it  would 
be  preferable  to  define  "recipient"  as,  "an 
entity  which  receives  funding  on  a  formula 
basis  as  prescribed  in  SecUons  301.  302(a)  or 
SOl(b)  of  the  Act."  In  defining  the  word  "re- 
cipient" as  the  Oovemor,  confusion  results 
especially  regarding  liability,  accountability, 
appeals  and  the  four  factor  reUef  language 
as  contained  in  Section  184  of  the  Act  Sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  Act  are  designed  to 
i^jply  both  to  the  sUte  and  Service  Delivery 
Areas.  To  use  the  definition  of  "recipient" 
as  it  appears  in  the  proposed  regulations 
places  in  question  the  application  of  these 
provisions  to  service  delivery  areas. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  definition  Is 
for  the  purpose  of  the  regulations,  the  word 
"recipient"  has  various  connotations  within 
the  Act.  Instead  of  defining  the  word  "recip- 
ient", as  the  proposed  regulations  now  do,  it 
would  be  most  consistent  with  the  Act  to 
delete  it.  Deleting  the  definition  may  re- 
quire the  rewording  of  a  few  sections  of  the 
proposed  regulaUons.  but  we  believe  that 
on-the-whole.  the  regulations  would  reflect 
more  clearly  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
not  raise  questions  regarding  such  Issues  as 
liability,  accountability  and  the  four  factor 
relief  provisions.  The  definition  as  it  stands 
is  nff««i*«/<ttn  and  incorrect. 

Retention  of  program  ineonte.  With  re- 
spect to  program  income,  the  proposed  regu- 
lations sUte  in  SecUon  829.33  that  income 
generated  under  any  program  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  sUte  and  that  program 
income  may  be  used  to  satisfy  matching  re- 
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qolrcments  of  Seettoos  ISKb)  and  MM  of  the 
Act.  llMse  provirtona  do  not  raOaet  the 
intent  of  the  law  which  ia  that  the  pragrans 
genetatliw  the  ineonie  (rather  than  the 
State)  aboold  retatai  the  moosae  for  ptogram 
purposes.    We    reoonunend    ddetlng    the 

wonk  "by  the  State"  In  the  fliit 

and  deleting  the  aeeond  aentcnoe  of  thla  i 
tion  of  the  proposed  regulatlona. 

Provition  that  the  Oovemonr  dtfl^e 
■family".  "famOy  income"  and  "matehiMg 
fundi"  (SeeUonM  SML4  and  $29.40).  Within 
the  Act,  the  deflnitfcin  of  disadvantaged 
clearly  aasumes  that  the  Secretary  will 
define  family  and  family  inoome.  We  are 
concerned  that  there  wiU  be  no  standard  by 
which  individuals  will  be  eligible  for  parttd- 
patlon  in  the  programs.  The  Congreas  tar- 
geted the  programs  auttaoriaed  under  the 
Act  and  emeete  that  there  wiU  be  standard 
def inltloM  acroas  programs  and  states  with 
leapect  to  inoome  eligibility.  If  deflnltk»B 
for  family  and  family  income  must  be  gener- 
ated for  standard  audit  prooedurea,  we  ree- 
ommend  that  the  Secretary  define  theae 
terms.  Such  definitions  were  Included  in  the 
December  3rd  draft  regulations  and  should 
be  reinstated  in  the  flnal  regulations. 

RegardiT^g  "I'tz-hittf  fimrf.  the  eoneem  is 
not  with  who  defines  the  term  but  rather 
the  use  of  the  word  non-Federal  in  seetloa 
829.40  of  the  regulatkHis.  The  law  differen- 
tiates between  the  allowable  matching 
funds  in  secUons  12Kb)  and  304.  Section 
123(b)  allows  matching  funds  to  be  drawn 
from  resources  other  than  those  available 
under  this  Act.  ^Mdflcally  so  that  funds 
such  as  vocational  education  funds  can  be 
used  as  part  of  the  required  match.  Under 
Section  301  of  the  Act.  non-Federal  funds 
are  specified  indicaUng  that  the  match  must 
be  generated  from  either  state  or  local  re- 
sources. Therefore,  our  recommendation  is 
that  the  word  "non-Pederal"  be  deleted  in 
the  regulations  tuider  Section  829.40. 

Needt-baaed  payment  documentation.  In 
SecUon  839.21(b)  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, the  formula  for  needs-based  payments 
is  to  be  docum«ited  in  accordance  with  In- 
structions from  the  Oovemor.  It  is  our  un- 
derstuidlng  that  the  word  "documented" 
means  that  the  factors  used  in  the  formula 
Itself  must  be  furnished.  The  formuU  is  de- 
veloped at  the  services  delivery  area  level, 
not  at  the  stete  level.  This  section  of  the 
regulations  must  not  be  viewed  as  authority 
for  the  Oovemor  to  prescribe  or  to  approve 
a  specific  formula. 

Serrice  delivem  area  grievance  and  hear- 
ing procedure*  for  non-crimiruU  complaints 
and  dOegation  of  federul  retponaibUity  for 
review  of  tudi  proeeduree  to  the  Oovemort. 
SecUon  820.53  of  the  proposed  regulations 
departs  from  Congressional  intent  in  two 
clear  areas.  First  the  regulation  cited  places 
aU  responsibility  and  authority  for  estab- 
lishing local  SDA  grievance  procedures  in 
the  OoverB«»^s  discretion,  rather  than  re- 
quiring such  procedures  to  be  established  in 
each  Service  Delivery  Area,  as  the  Uw  envi- 
sions. We  presume  that  this  is  the  result  of 
the  definiUon  of  "recipient  of  funds"  con- 
tained In  the  regiUaUons.  already  discussed 
herein,  and  that  proper  reaolution  of  that 
issue  will  correct  this  problem. 

Second.  subaecUon  839.52(d)  of  the  regula- 
tions provides  for  a  oomplataiant  to  "request 
from  the  Secretary  a  determlnaUon  wheth- 
er reasonable  cause  existe  to  believe  that 
the  Act  or  Ite  regulations  have  been  violat- 
ed" only  in  the  instance  where  the  Oover- 
nor  (recipient)  has  faOed  to  make  a  determi- 
nation on  a  grievance  within  an  express 
period  of  time.  Although  subsecUon  144(c) 
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:  outh  issue  occurs  under  Sec- 
(iii)  of  the  proposed  regula- 
in  Section   106(b)(2).  in- 
other  than  placement  in  un- 
en^ployment  as  indicators  of  sue- 
In    youth    programs, 
he  classification   of   a  single 
as  a  training  cost  upon  the 
training  by  a  participant  and 
the  participant  into  unsubsi- 
",  Ignores  the  additional 
In  the  law  which  shall  be 
the  performance  of  youth 
such,  those  youth  programs 
stress  placement  in  unsubsi- 
as  an  outcome  and  are 
si4gle  unit  charge  cannot  be  clas- 
costs.  We  suggest  that  an 
be  added  to  the  regula- 
InAudes  the  additional  youth  fac- 
afxeptable  outcome  of  training 
a  single  unit  charge  billing. 
de^gnated  a*  training  cost*.  The 
that  those  costs  common 
$enate  and  House  bUls  as  train- 
be  considered  as  such.  The 
draft  of  the  proposed  regula- 
outreach.  Intake,  employabil- 
and  development  plans,  job 
and  labor  marlcet  orlenta- 
costs     under     Section 
We   encourage   strongly   that 
be  redesignated  as  training 
final  regulations.  The  confer- 
Indlcates  that  the  conferees 
ticlude  counseling  and  prepara- 
activities  as  training  costs.  We 
regulations  Include  these  ac- 
costs M  well.  To  do  other- 
case  could  be  contrary  to  law 
lional  intent  as  reinforced  in 
report. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AddiUonally.  there  is  a  distinction  made  in 
legislative  history  between  the  allocation  of 
costo  associated  with  the  supervision  of  a 
training  program  and  those  associated  with 
the  sut>ervlslon  of  the  overall,  general  man- 
agement of  the  program.  The  former  costs 
were  classified  as  training  costs  and  the 
latter  as  administrative  costs.  We  recom- 
mend that  this  distinction  be  clarified  in 
Section  629.38(3)  of  the  proposed  reguU- 
tlons. 

4.  Application  of  the  70/30  coat  limitation 
to  training  program*  for  older  worker*.  The 
intent  of  the  law  is  that  the  cost  limlUtlon 
provisions  under  section  108  of  the  Act 
apply  to  funds  available  to  service  delivery 
areas  for  programs  under  part  A  of  Title  II. 
The  older  workers  program  is  a  program  au- 
thorized under  Section  124  of  the  Act  with 
funds  available  for  use  by  the  Oovemor. 
Therefore,  applying  the  70/30  cost  limita- 
tion to  the  program  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  law. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  it  is  prudent 
to  assure  that  not  all  of  the  funds  available 
to  this  program  be  spent  for  administrative 
or  support  service  costs.  It  is  also  clear  that 
older  worlters  may  have  a  greater  need  for 
support  services  such  as  health  care  and 
transportation  costs.  Considering  both  fac- 
tors, if  it  is  necessary  to  apply  cost  limita- 
tions to  this  program,  a  15  percent  limita- 
tion on  administrative  costs  is  reasonable. 
Any  fiuther  restriction  would  not  only  be 
contrary  to  the  law,  but  would  discourage 
the  provision  of  training  programs  for  older 
workers. 

5.  Performance  Standards/Management 
Information  Syttems.  One  feature  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  that  it  is 
performance  driven  rather  than  prcxess 
driven.  Performance  standards  and  the  in- 
formation received  from  their  application 
are  used  by  the  Governor  to  determine  allo- 
cation of  the  6  percent  performance  incen- 
tive funds  and  for  redesignation  of  service 
delivery  areas  if  i}erformance  standards  are 
not  met  for  two  consecutive  years.  The  con- 
sequences which  result  from  the  application 
of  performance  standards  are  serious 
enough  to  cause  us  to  recommend  that  any- 
thing issued  regarding  performance  stand- 
ards, particularly  policy  Issues,  be  subject  to 
Section  169(a)  of  the  Act.  The  specifics  re- 
garding performance  standards  are  critical 
to  the  success  of  these  programs  to  warrant 
that  they  be  issued  as  regulations,  subject 
to  an  open  comment  period,  rather  than  as 
a  field  memorandum  or  handbook. 

It  is  also  critical  that  information/data  ac- 
quired under  this  Act  be  consistent,  stand- 
ard, and  accessible.  This  requirement  is  nec- 
essary especially  as  it  affects  information 
related  to  performance  standards.  The  law 
also  requires  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
form  and  kind  of  information  to  be  main- 
tained by  recipients  of  funds  under  the  Act 
(Section  165(a)(1)).  There  Is  a  strong  inter- 
relationship between  the  type  of  informa- 
tion reported  and  performance  standards, 
thus  we  recommend  that  at  a  minmum,  the 
policy  issues  regarding  management  infor- 
mation systems/data  collection  under  the 
Act,  be  promulgated  as  regulations  and  sub- 
ject to  Section  169(a)  under  the  Act  also. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide 
these  comments.  The  proposed  regulations 
represent  a  significant  devotion  of  time  and 
effort  in  the  careful  review  of  the  law.  Our 
Intention  is  to  be  constructive  so  that  the 
final  regulations  do  not  misinterpret  the 
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law,  but  reflect  its  intent  as  we  all  under- 
stand it  to  be. 
Sincerely, 

Gail  D.  Pnumra, 
Chairman,  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Jom  N.  ERLKIfBOaM, 

Ranking  RepiMican,  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

AUOTTSTCS  F.  HAWKUfS. 

CTiairTnan.  Employment  Opportunitie* 

Subcommittee. 
Jams  M.  JxrroRoa. 
Ranking  RepiMican, 
Employment  Opportunitie*  SiU>committee.m 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATrVCS 

Wednesday.  February  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lewis 
Lehrman  has  had  outstanding  careers 
as  an  academic,  successful  entrepre- 
neur, and  now  a  dynamic  political 
leader. 

As  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York  recently,  he  proved  by  an  ex- 
traordinarily narrow  margin  of  defeat 
under  adverse  circumstances  that  the 
people  of  New  York  are  receptive  to 
the  kind  of  new  ideas  and  fundamen- 
tal reforms  he  favors. 

Lewis  Lehrman  is  also  one  of  the 
most  articulate  advocates  of  restoring 
the  gold  standard,  to  bring  about  long- 
term  price  stability,  low  interest  rates 
and  full  employment. 

In  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Lehrman  made  the  clear  and  suc- 
cinct case  for  restoring  a  dollar  that  is 
stable,  dependable  and  honest— a 
dollar  as  good  as  gold.  As  he  points 
out,  such  a  return  to  our  traditional 
monetary  standard  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  permanently  solve  the  economic 
crisis  which  has  dragged  on  now  for 
over  a  decade.  If  we  want  real  reform, 
we  must  have  "real"  money. 

I  commend  this  tremendous  article 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

CProm  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20.  1983] 

If  Wi  Had  "Real"  Money  Wi  Coxild  Snix 

Salvage  the  Reagan  REvoLirnoH 

(By  Lewis  Lehrman) 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  goals  of 
the  Reagan  revolution  had  better  face  up  to 
the  consequences  of  the  last  two  years.  We 
called  for  boom  and  got  something  very 
close  to  bust.  We  called  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  got  record-shattering  deficits. 
We  called  for  a  restoration  of  capital  mar- 
kets so  business  could  borrow  money  for 
long  periods  at  reasonable  interest  rates, 
and  we  got  a  devastating  credit  crunch. 

Why?  There  are  many  possible  explana- 
tions, but  in  my  view  the  missing  link  is  a 
policy  we  called  for  nearly  three  years  ago 
but  quickly  forgot.  Let  me  quote  the  1980 
Republican  platform: 

"One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  .  .  .  will  be 
the  restoration  of  a  dependable  monetary 
standard."    The    restoration    of    the    true 
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American  monetary  standard— a  gold  stand- 
ard, the  symbol  of  the  classical  monetary 
policy— was  held  up  as  an  alternative  to  the 
conventional  economics  that  has  shattered 
the  great  American  prosperity. 

I  know  that  a  gold  standard  is  imf  ashlona- 
ble  among  the  political,  bureaucratic  and 
academic  elites.  But  so,  until  1980,  was 
President  Reagan— and  he  won  without 
them,  because  he  was  right.  The  gold  stand- 
ard will  win  out,  too,  because  its  efficacy  is 
based  upon  its  ineffable  simplicity  and  prac- 
ticality. It  is  an  honest  standard,  a  form  of 
discipline  that  will  guarantee  that  our 
money  has  real  value.  When  we  have  real 
money  people  wlU  again  make  long-term  in- 
vestments—because they  will  be  confident 
that  their  Investments  wiU  pay  off  in  real 
money. 

Ironically,  this  very  simplicity  is  a  prime 
reason  why  sophisticates  ridicule  the  idea. 
To  them,  a  currency  convertible  to  gold  is 
too  straightforward  a  solution  to  economic 
stagnation  and  Inflation.  Mathematicians 
and  economists  are  taught  in  graduate 
school  that  economics  and  economic  statis- 
tics are  very  complex  subjects.  To  them, 
therefore,  economic  policies  must  be  equally 
complex. 

But  given  the  dismal  failure  of  the  ex- 
perts' manipulative  economic  policies,  isn't 
it  time  we  chose  a  monetary  standard  they 
cannot  manipulate? 

All  the  1980  campaign  speeches  and  the 
rhetoric  of  President  Reagan  had  repudiat- 
ed 30  years  of  failed  attempts  to  manipulate 
money  and  credit.  But  in  two  years,  we  have 
again  fallen  victim  to  the  manipulators,  to 
the  conservatives  of  the  austerity  school  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  who  thought 
they  had  a  new  magic  potion  to  control  "the 
money  supply"  that  would  save  the  econo- 
my. 

Instead  these  wizards  gave  us  double-digit 
real  interest  rates  that  ended  the  recovery 
from  the  1980  recession,  overwhelmed  the 
1981  tax  cut,  and  sent  the  economy  reeling 
for  the  second  recession  in  as  many  years. 
This  back-to-back  double  recession  In  two 
consecutive  calendar  years  is  unique  in  the 
recorded  history  of  American  business 
cycles. 

This  record  was  so  bad  that  even  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Fed  got  the  message.  In  July  they  aban- 
doned their  three-year  experiment  with 
•targeting"  the  supply  of  money  by  trying 
to  control  the  size  of  bank  reserves.  Last 
July  1,  by  an  8-to-4  vote,  the  Fed's  Open 
Market  Committee  abandoned  the  experi- 
ment. Eleven  percent  unemployment  and  a 
world  banking  crisis  produced  pressures 
from  Congress  and  the  international  finan- 
cial community  that  forced  Volcker  to  give 
up  on  austerity. 

The  underlying  truth  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve cannot  fix  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation.  Nor,  over  the  long  run,  can  it  fix 
interest  rates,  the  monetary  base,  or  the 
level  of  bank  reserves.  Nor  should  it  try. 
The  Fed  effort  to  do  these  things  has 
wrecked  America's  long-term  capital  mar- 
kets. 

The  Fed  could  help  us  out  of  this  mess  we 
are  in.  By  finally  announcing  a  market-re- 
lated discount  Interest  rate  and  lending 
money  to  banks  at  that  rate,  by  forswearing 
any  Fed  purchase  of  Treasury  bills  and 
notes  (an  inflationary  transaction  that  ex- 
pands the  money  supply  with  printing  press 
dollars),  and  by  reestablishing  a  real  gold 
standard,  we  can  have  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility and  sustained  economic  growth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  marvel  of  the  gold  standard  is  that,  in 
the  absence  of  world  war  and  trade  war,  it 
worked  reasonably  well  in  the  past. 

It  is  also  true  that  no  free  economic  insti- 
tution can  long  survive  global  war  and  pro- 
tectionism. 

Most  important,  gold  money  can  be  under- 
stood and  trusted  by  working  people.  They 
alone  can  control  its  quantity.  A  gold-based 
currency  is  democratic  money.  It  is  a  popu- 
list institution  beyond  the  reach  of  a  guardi- 
an elite. 

If  we  adopt  the  gold  standard,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  price  to  pay.  The  central  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Reserve  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  manipulate  the  value  and  supply 
of  the  American  dollar.  Alone,  free  people 
will  determine  its  quantity. 

Curiously  for  a  conservative  administra- 
tion, the  Fed  has  been  pressed  by  neo- 
Keyneslans  in  the  White  Hoiise  not  to 
reform  our  diseased  money,  but  once  again 
to  expand  central  bank  credit  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  new  Fed  credit  policy  is  to  ac- 
commodate not  only  U.S.  government  bor- 
rowing requirements,  but  also  the  reckless 
big  city  banks  and  the  insolvent  Third 
World  countries— not  to  mention  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  private  Industry. 

What  we  will  get  m  the  future,  under 
present  economic  policies,  may  be  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  we  expect. 
The  Fed's  policy  now  is  to  "reflate"  the 
economy.  In  the  short  run.  this  will  boost 
output,  reduce  unemployment  and  reinvig- 
orate  commodity  markets.  Economic  growth 
will  exceed  the  administrations  forecasts 
for  1983.  But  another  speculative  bubble 
lurks  on  the  horizon.  It  will  burst,  bringing 
foreign  exchange  crises,  commodity  booms, 
precious  metal  hysteria,  more  budget  crises 
and  world  monetary  disorder. 

True,  the  Fed  will  have  balled  out  the  big 
banks  and  the  bankrupt  Third  World;  mon- 
etarism will  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  im- 
mediate unemployment  crisis  will  have 
passed;  nominal  Interest  rates  will  have 
fallen  under  the  weight  of  Fed  credit  poUcy. 
AU  these  things  are  certainly  better  than 
the  austerity  of  1982-83.  But  all  we  reaUy 
have  at  the  moment  is  one  more  postwar  cy- 
clical recovery,  engineered  by  a  Fed  refla- 
tion and  guaranteed  to  end  as  all  other 
recent  "recoveries"  have  ended. 

And  this  time  engineering  the  recovery 
will  Ije  more  difficult  than  ever.  The  Fed  is 
trying  to  launch  a  worldwide  credit  reflation 
under  budgetary  conditions  unique  in  our 
history.  This  policy  on  top  of  historically 
unprecedented  deficits  could,  if  sustained 
for  several  years,  cause  a  complete  collapse 
of  U.S.  financial  institutions. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  this  way.  The 
Reagan  Revolution  is  not  necessarily  at  an 
end.  It  is  at  a  way  station.  Here  and  now, 
the  president  can  decide  the  direction  of  the 
world  economy  for  a  generation.  Will  it  be 
more  of  the  same  stop-go  misery?  Or  will  it 
Ije  true  monetary  reform  and  an  enduring 
legacy  of  rapid  non-inflationary  growth? 

Once  the  wonder  of  the  Western  world, 
American  long-term  capital  markets  have  al- 
ready ceased  to  exist  as  our  forefathers 
knew  them.  Whether  they  have  a  future  at 
all— whether  we  shall  ever  Inaugurate  a 
period  of  sustained  nonlnflationary 
growth— will  be  determined  by  the  Reagan 
administration's  monetary  policy. 

The  political  stakes  are  great.  That  is  be- 
cause a  true  reform  of  monetary  policy  can 
change  the  present  cyclical  upswing  into  a 
long  term  boom. 

To  do  so,  the  administration  must  estab- 
lish a  convertible  currency,  end  floating  ex- 
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change  ratea,  and  create  a  new  international 
monetary  order  based  on  a  common  world 
ctureney,  the  gold  standard. 

The  world  needs  a  unified  currency  be- 
cause we  now  have  a  unified.  Integrated 
world  economy.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  an  independent,  national  monetary 
policy,  the  effects  of  which  are  contained 
within  the  naUonal  economy.  We  live  in  one 
monetary  world  now. 

History  shows  that  the  optimum  mone- 
tary Institution  of  international  financial 
order  must  be  an  impartial,  global  coordi- 
nating mechanism,  outside  the  control  of 
any  soverign  state.  Such  a  coordinating 
mechanism  is  a  multilateral,  fixed  exchange 
rate  regime  based  on  unrestricted  convert- 
ibility of  national  currencies  to  gold.  The 
true  international  gold  standard  operated 
effectively  between  1879-1914,  amidst  a  so- 
phisticated banking  system  that  was  at  least 
as  Integrated  as  ours  is  today.  The  true  gold 
standard  was  successful  because,  as  aa  effi- 
cient world  currency  regime  requiring 
prompt  gold  settlements  to  adjust  balance- 
of-payments  deficiU,  it  operated  in  the 
manner  of  a  global  gyroscope  to  maintain 
long-run  price  stability  and  an  efficient  allo- 
cation of  scarce  capital  the  world  over. 

This  arrangement  was  not  perfect.  But  no 
world  monetary  system  has  worked  as  well 
as  a  gold  based  exchange  rate  regime. 

Even  huge  gold  discoveries  never  resulted 
in  sustained,  high  Inflation.  The  vast  expan- 
sion of  gold  money  in  Europe  during  the 
16th  and  19th  centuries  never  caused  the 
price  level  to  rise  more  than  an  average  of  3 
percent  a  year  over  a  long  period.  Compared 
to  the  past  10  years  of  central  bank-man- 
aged paper  money  and  floating  exchange 
rates,  3  percent  inflation  is  the  essence  of 
stabUity. 

Gold  is  the  optimum  monetary  standard 
because  it  exhibits,  better  than  any  com- 
modity, a  necessary  virtue  of  money:  total 
new  gold  production  in  any  single  year  is 
only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  total  supply  of 
gold  in  existence— about  2  percent.  ThU  u 
one  reason  why  a  common  criticism  of  the 
gold  standard— that  it  would  benefit  South 
Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union- is  wrong. 

In  fact,  the  average  rate  of  Increase  of 
new  gold  production  is  equal  to  the  average 
rate  of  gain  of  overall  productivity  since  the 
onset  of  the  industrial  revolution.  That  is 
why  gold  money  is  stoble  money. 

Moreover,  annual  South  African  produc- 
tion, about  21  million  ounces,  and  Soviet 
production,  8-10  million  ounces,  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  total  world  stocks, 
about  2.5  billion  ounces.  Withholding  or 
selling  new  production  of  such  small  quanti- 
ties could  not  disturb  the  sUblllty  of  the 
gold  standard. 

Over  the  long  run,  production  statistics 
show  that  in  the  market  the  values  of  the 
supply  and  demand  for  gold  are  stable. 
Stable  production  in  a  gold-standard  world 
would  mean  stable  growth  of  the  money 
supply— sometWng  my  monetarist  friends 
rightly  say  we  need.  The  alleged  price  vola- 
tility of  gold  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the 
truth.  It  is  not  gold  which  is  unsUble,  but 
the  paper  currencies  in  which  it  is  priced. 

A  study  of  the  supply  conditions  of  gold 
production  over  centuries  shows  that  it 
takes  a  relatively  constant  rate  of  applica- 
tion on  a  certain  quantity  of  capital  and 
labor  to  produce  a  constant  quantity  of 
gold.  Gold  production  is  thus  like  a  meter- 
ing device,  a  yardstick  by  which  to  gauge  eq- 
uitably the  relative  productivity,  over  time, 
of  all  capital  and  labor  in  an  integrated 
world  market  economy.  The  unique  charac- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  then,  in  the  waning  days  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  gold-linked  exchange  rate 
system,  long-term  taiterest  imtea  were  low 
and  reaaooably  stable  compared  to  today. 

Faith  in  the  Integrity  of  money  will  be  re- 
stored with  a  gold  standard.  Savings  now 
held  at  abort  term  wiU  pour  into  new,  long- 
term  debt  and  equity  investments.  At  first, 
the  rush  of  a  great  new  supply  of  long-term 
savings  wHl  exceed  the  demand,  and  long- 
term  interest  rates  wHI  f alL  The  demand  for 
low-cost  financial  capital  will  rise— to  build 
businesses  and  homes.  As  the  Investment 
boom  in  technology,  plant  and  equipment 
gets  undcoway.  the  demand  for  labor  will 
rise  rapidly.  Unemployment  will  fall. 

After  the  monetary  reform,  economic 
growth  will  approach  7  percent  a  year  and 
will  last  for  at  least  four  years.  A  decade  of 
growth  averaging  at  least  5  percent  wHI  be 
under  way.  Tax  revenues  will  pour  into  the 
Treasury.  For  each  1  percent  the  unemploy- 
ment nte  falls,  the  federal  budget  deficit 
will  fall  $30  to  $40  billion.  Long-term  Inter- 
est rates  on  high  quality  private  debt  would 
fall  to  8-7  percent  within  12  months  of  the 
monetary  reform.  For  each  1  percent  fall  in 
the  rate  of  interest,  the  Treasiiry  could  save 
810  billion  in  service  costs.  The  government 
debt  could  be  refinanced  at  about  half  cur- 
rent interest  rates,  saving  the  Treasury  $60 
to  $70  billion  azmually.  At  5  percent  unem- 
ployment, the  Treasury  would  save  at  least 
$200  billion.  The  budget  would  be  balanced. 
UntU  1934,  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
rested  upon  the  right  of  every  American  to 
bring  precious  metal  to  the  mint  to  have  it 
freely  coined  into  standard  money.  Free 
coinage  gave  rise  to  the  right  to  convert  all 
paper  and  bank  depoait  claims,  such  as  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  checking  accounts, 
into  the  monetary  standard.  Thus  was  the 
dollar  referred  to  as  a  convertible  currency. 
But  in  1933  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  repudi- 
ated the  government's  covenant  to  convert 
Federal  Reserve  notes  into  standard  gold 
coin  held  in  reserve  for  those  who  trusted 
the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution.  More- 
over, in  1933.  lawful  gold  money  held  by 
American  citizens  was  forcibly  confiscated 
by  the  government  without  due  process. 

As  the  integrity  of  our  domestic  currency 
was  destroyed  In  the  1930s,  its  international 
substance  was  eviscerated  in  1971  when 
Richard  Nixon  unilaterally  repudiated  the 
contractual  right  of  foreignera,  enshrined  in 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  of  1944,  to 
claim  gold  dollan  for  undesired  jtKper  and 
deposit  dollan.  The  present  era  of  financial 
disorder,  marked  by  alternating  cycles  of  in- 
flation and  unemployment,  originated  in 
these  monetary  repudiations  of  1933  and 
1971. 

Now  is  the  time  for  America  to  laimch  a 
new  gold  standard  en  of  open  world  trade, 
peace  and  prosperity.  Only  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  do  so.  For  the 
United  States  is  the  natural  leader  of  the 
free  world  economy. 

Of  course,  the  experts  complain  about  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  the  gold  standard. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves  and  our  mone- 
tarist and  Keynesian  friends,  as  well  as  the 
socialists  and  our  foreign  allies  one  practical 
querti<m:  Are  the  problems  of  establishing 
the  gold  standard  and  a  new  international 
monetary  order  greater  than  living  with  the 
high  real  interest  ntes,  inflation,  and  un- 
employment characteristic  of  our  cato- 
strophlc  paper  and  credit  money  system? 

A  reasonable  person  might  answer  that  es- 
f^hn«h<ny  the  gold  standard  is  not  easy.  But 
it  is  simpler,  safer  and  entails  fewer  unpre- 
dictable consequences  than  the  continuing 
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diaaaten  of  the  past  10  yean  of  govem- 
ment-managed  money. 

Therefore,  the  president  abould  xtam  an- 
nounce that  in  January  1885  the  United 
States  wlU  eatabllsh.  by  law.  a  fixed  vataie 
for  the  dollar  measured  as  a  spedflc  weltfit 
of  gold. 

During  the  next  two  years,  the  stabOiM- 
tlon  period,  the  president  should  alM>  pro- 
poae  a  spedflc  balanced-budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  to  become  effective  tn 
1988.  He  should  propose  a  statutory  reform 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  prohibiting 
the  Fed  from  manipulating  the  monetary 
standard,  its  value  or  its  quantity. 

During  the  stabilisation  period  market 
partldpanto  would  gradually  cease  to  hedge 
againt  inflation  or  to  speculate  for  a  defla- 
tion. Gold  would  begin  to  settle  at  a  more 
stable,  paper-dollar  price  as  the  Jan.  1. 1985. 
cmvertibility  date  drew  closer. 

Ninety  days  before  the  end  of  the  stabili- 
zaUon  period.  October  1.  1984.  the  presi- 
dent, after  consultations  with  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  and  executive  officers,  should 
propose  the  statutory  gold  weight  of  the 
dollar,  or  the  "price  of  gold."  Congress 
would  set  the  price,  or  gold  weight  of  the 
dollar,  in  The  Oold  Standard  Act  of  1985. 

Setting  the  price  would  require  great  care. 
It  should  be  related  to  the  free  market  price 
of  gold  at  that  time,  but  must  be  set  high 
enough  so  that  the  average  wages  paid  to 
workers  do  not  fall  because  of  the  reform. 
When  Britain  returned  to  a  gold  standard  In 
1925.  the  price  was  set  too  low.  resulting  in 
high  unemployment. 

In  January  1985,  after  Congress  acted,  we 
would  be  on  the  true  gold  standard.  All  who 
wanted  coined  gold  dollan  could  bring  their 
bullion,  paper  money  or  checks  to  the  mint 
for  conversion  at  the  established  nte. 

Most  Important,  the  president  should  now 
call  for  an  international  monetary  confer- 
ence under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  begin  in  January  1984.  Here,  the 
terms  of  the  new  international  gold  stand- 
ard agreement  would  be  established  by 
treaty.  Just  as  at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944. 
The  free  world  would  once  again  have  a 
common  currency  free  of  sovereign  manipu- 
lation. If  the  other  capitalist  nations  decline 
to  Join  us  at  the  outeet,  our  success  with  the 
gold  standard  will  soon  compel  them  to 
emulate  us. 

A  gold-based  international  exchange  nte 
regime  would  rule  out  the  protectionist  an- 
archy and  competitive  depreciations  caused 
by  floating  ntes.  And  it  would  end  the  privi- 
leges and  burdens  of  the  reserve  currency 
status  of  the  paper  dollar. 

Yes,  even  without  the  restontion  of 
sound  money,  we  stuUl  still  survive  as  a 
country.  It  is  the  lot  of  woridng  people  and 
businessmen  to  survive  especially  in  Amer- 
ica. But  to  what  end?  To  subsidise  a  cartel 
of  high-rolling,  big  dty  banken  and  undisci- 
plined Third  World  elites?  In  an  armed 
camp?  Amidst  conditions  of  permanently 
high  unemployment,  inflation,  and  10  per- 
cent Interest  ntes?  Increasing  bankrupt- 
des?  Wage  and  price  controls?  Is  this  the 
stuff  of  the  American  dream? 

We  can  attain  the  goals  of  financial  order 
and  full  employment,  and  thereby  restore 
the  American  Dream.  But  only  with  real 
leadership  and  real  money.  In  Prealdent 
Reagan  we  have  the  potential  leaderahip  to 
end  Inflation,  rebuild  our  economy  and  bal- 
ance the  budget. 
Now,  for  real  money.* 


EXPANDING  THE  MEMBERSHIP 
OF  THE  ACIR 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

ormwToxK 

in  TRS  HOUSX  or  RKPRBDrTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  February  23. 1983 


•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
expand  and  Improve  the  membership 
structure  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
(ACIR).  More  than  70  of  my  col- 
leagues are  Joining  me  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation,  which  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  7173  In  the  97th  Congress 
and  which  was  approved  by  the  House 
on  December  18, 1982. 

The  ACIR  was  established  in  1959  to 
bring  together  representatives  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
to  consider  common  problems.  Among 
other  things,  Congress  mandated  the 
ACIR  to:  provide  a  forum  for  discuss- 
ing the  administration  and  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  grants  and  other  pro- 
grams which  require  Intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation:  to  make  technical  as- 
sistance available  to  the  executive  and 
lei^slative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  determine  the  impact 
of  legislation  on  the  Federal  system;  to 
recommend  the  most  desirable  alloca- 
tion of  Government  functions,  respon- 
sibilities and  revenues  among  units  of 
Government:  and  recommend  methods 
of  coordinating  and  simplifying  tax 
laws  and  administrative  practices  to 
achieve  a  more  orderly  and  less  com- 
petitive fiscal  relationship  among  the 
several  levels  of  government. 

Over  the  years.  ACIR  has  done  its 
Job  well.  It  has  issued  more  than  50 
major  reports,  and  its  recommenda- 
tions have  led  to  the  enactment  of 
more  than  700  different  State  laws.  At 
the  Federal  Government  level,  the 
ACIR  developed  the  general  revenue 
sharing  law. 

Today  the  membership  structure  of 
the  ACIR  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1959: 
three  private  citizens,  three  executive 
branch  officials,  four  Governors,  three 
State  legislators,  foiu-  mayors,  three 
elected  coxmty  officials,  three  Sena- 
tors and  three  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  add  four  new  members  to  the 
ACIR  bringing  its  total  membership  to 
30.  My  bill  would  add  representatives 
of  governmental  bodies  who  are  statu- 
torily excluded  from  ACIR  member- 
ship but  whose  Importance  in  the  Fed- 
eral system  is  nonetheless  undeniable. 
First,  the  legislation  would  add  an 
elected  local  school  board  member  to 
the  Commission.  One  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable trends  to  emerge  in  govern- 
ment in  the  past  two  decades  has  been 
the  growth  in  Importance  and  influ- 
ence of  local  school  district, govern- 
ment. The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

School  district  governments  collect 
and  spend  more  than  1100  billion  an- 
nually, or  about  7  percent  of  the  GNP. 
According  to  the  1977  census  of  gov- 
ernment, local  school  districts  ac- 
counted for  more  than  38  percent  of 
all  local  direct  general  expenditiu-es. 
compared  to  32.3  percent  for  munici- 
palities and  22.7  i>ercent  for  counties. 
School  districts  account  for  45  percent 
of  the  total  government  payroll  at  the 
local  level,  about  3.5  million  people. 

Local  school  district  government  in 
this  country  is  nearly  universal,  exist- 
ing in  49  Stotes;  94  percent  of  all  local 
school  district  governments  are  elected 
and  hence  directly  accountable  to  the 
people  they  represent.  Nearly  90  per- 
cent of  local  school  districts  are  fiscal- 
ly independent.  A  recent  report  by  the 
ACIR  made  the  following  statement 
about  the  significance  of  local  school 
district  governments: 

School  districts  can  exert  significant  indi- 
rect Influence  on  budgetary  decisions  at  the 
local  level,  because  they  rely  heavily  on  the 
same  source  of  revenue,  the  property  tax.  as 
general  purpose  units.  Intergovernmental 
coopention  for  these  resources  may  be  criti- 
cal indecisions  on  whether  a  function 
should  be  sssumed.  expanded,  contracted  or 
dropped. 

Second,  my  bill  would  add  a  repre- 
sentative of  town  and  township  gov- 
ernment. It  would,  in  short,  allow  the 
National  Association  of  Towns  & 
Townships  to  recommend  a  member 
representing  towns,  townships,  or 
other  municipal  governments  with  a 
population  of  less  than  10,000  as  de- 
fined in  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Act.  For  those  who  may  be  concerned, 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  in  con- 
Jimction  with  the  National  Conference 
of  Mayors,  would  continue  to  make 
recommendations  for  four  of  the  seats 
on  the  ACIR. 

Today  the  town  system  of  govern- 
ment serves  some  60  million  Ameri- 
cans living  in  17.000  communities. 
Town  government  Is,  indeed,  the 
oldest  form  of  local  government  in 
America.  Most  towns  today  provide  a 
variety  of  vital,  general  purpose  serv- 
ices, just  as  other  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment do.  While  town  government  is 
stronger  in  some  States  than  In  others, 
where  it  does  exist  it  is  vital.  They 
provide  public  safety,  public  works  and 
a  host  of  other  critical  services.  Town 
government  Is,  for  millions,  the  unit  of 
government  closest  to  the  people.  In- 
clusion of  town  and  township  repre- 
sentation on  the  ACIR  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  ACIR  itself  and  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  third  and  fourth  additions  to 
the  ACIR  deserve  a  little  explanation. 
My  legislation  would  add  a  Judge  of  a 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  or  district  court, 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Stotes;  and  it  would  add  a 
Judge,  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
from  a  panel  of  chief  justices  or  judges 
of  a  Stote  coxirt  of  last  resort  submlt- 
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ted  by  the  Conference  of  Chief  Ju»- 
tices. 

The  inclusion  of  Judges  on  the  ACIR 
recognizes  the  increasingly  important 
role  played  by  the  Judicial  branch  in 
our  Federal  system  of  Government. 
Whether  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally, the  courts  have  shaped  in  many 
ways  the  functions  and  responsibilltieg 
and  taxing  powers  of  the  several  levels 
of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Advisory  Commte- 
sion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
has  been  recognized  as  the  single  most 
important  body  studying  the  conu>lez 
relationships  between  the  Federal. 
Stote,  and  local  govenunents.  As  such, 
its  membership  should  reflect  all  of 
the  bona  fide  interests  which  play  im- 
portant roles  in  the  Federal  system. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
correct  the  shortcomings  in  the 
ACIR's  current  membership  structiure. 
and.  I  believe,  better  enable  it  to  per- 
form the  functions  envisioned  for  it  by 
the  Congress  more  than  two  decades 
ago.« 


WHY  DISARM  UNILATERALLY 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  uimois 

a  IHS  HOUSE  OF  R«PR«8EirrATi»*»  • 

Wednesday.  February  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  newqja- 
per  reports  stote  that  a  recent  conven- 
tion of  nuclear  freeze  leaders  adopted 
positions  which  are  attempts  to  unilat- 
erally halt  the  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  our  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons while  only  "calling  upon"  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  the  same. 

Since  we  now  know  this  is  the  real 
goal  of  the  nuclear  freeze  movement, 
it  would  seem  clear  that  any  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  been  attracted  to 
that  movement  should  realize  the  dan- 
gers involved  in  unilaterally  halting  of 
new  weapons  systems  by  the  United 
Stotes. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal,  economist  Herbert  Stein  gives 
a  cogent  and  convincing  argviment 
against  unilateral  disarmament,  par- 
ticularly the  kind  of  disarmament  that 
comes  about  through  well-intended 
budget  cuts. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcord,  "Why  Disarm  Unilaterally?" 
by  Herbert  Stein,  from  the  WaU 
Street  Journal.  February  11, 1983. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  11. 

1983] 

Why  DisAHif  UimATxaALLT? 

(By  Herbert  Stein) 

I  cannot  understand  the  mad  rush  for  uni- 
lateral disarmament  on  the  part  of  usually 
sensible,  cautions  and  responsible  people.  I 
refer.  If  you  didn't  immediately  recognise 
the  description,  to  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress— probably  a  majority. 

Two  yean  ago  the  President,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"unfair. "  This  is  the  typical  reaction  of  a 
congressman  who  regards  the  whole  func- 
tion of  government  as  the  passing  out  of 
goodies  among  special  interest  groups  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  greasing  the 
wheel  that  squeaks  loudest.  They  think  of 
the  defense  program  as  a  handout  to  a  spe- 
cial class— like  our  handouts  to  peanut 
farmers.  But  defense  is  a  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  and  for  everyone  now 
in  it  and  yet  to  be  bom  into  it.  To  cut  de- 
fense lan't  "fair"  to  anyone. 

There  is  a  fairness  issue  about  defense. 
That  is  the  issue  of  how  to  pay  for  it.  That 
is  certainly  debaUble.  but  is  isn't  an  issue 
about  the  size  of  the  program. 

3.  The  survival  of  the  free  democratic 
system  depends  not  only  on  military  defense 
against  foreign  aggressors  but  also  on  inter- 
nal support  for  the  system.  That  is  probably 
true  but  surely  Irrelevant  to  our  present  sit- 
uation. It  implies  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  great  general  disaffection  with  the 
system  because  of  government's  failure  to 
provide  some  social  benefits.  The  picture 
conjured  up  is  of  mobs  rioting  in  the  streets 
of  Moscow  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution because  there  wasn't  enough  to  eat. 
The  whole  idea  is  absurd.  To  suggest  that 
the  danger  to  our  system  comes  not  from 
Soviet  missiles  but  from  internal  disaffec- 
tion—in a  country  which  in  its  last  four 
presidential  elections  chose  Richard  Nixon 
twice.  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan, 
where  the  whole  active  political  spectrum 
nms  from  Alan  Cranston  to  Jesse  Helms, 
where  poverty  even  by  generous  American 
standards  afflicts  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
population,  where  real  per  capita  consump- 
tion is  at  an  all-time  high— is  sheer  fantasy. 
We  may  need  to  spend  more  on  school 
lunches,  food  stamps  or  fixing  potholes.  But 
they  are  not  alternatives  to  defense. 

4.  The  iruirease  in  the  defense  program  will 
roeaken  the  economy  upon  which  our  securi- 
ty ultimaUly  depends.  This  is  the  favorite 
argimient  of  "hard-headed"  people— busi- 
nessmen, budget-conscious  congressmen  ajid 
such.  It  sounds  like  an  argiunent  which 
should  be  expressible  in  numbers.  How 
much  will  the  increase  of  defense  spending 
reduce  real  output,  investment,  consump- 
tion or  whatever  else  is  supposed  to  be  the 
content  of  the  weakening  of  the  economy?  I 
have  never  heard  any  critic  of  the  defense 
program  attempt  an  answer  to  such  ques- 
tions. All  we  get  is  adjectives— "disastrous." 

"horrendous."    frightening,"  etc. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  stab  at  quantifying 
the  economic  consequences  of  cutting  or  not 
cutting  the  defense  program.  The  program 
included  in  the  president's  budget  would 
raise  defense  spending  from  about  6.2  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  fiscal  1982  to  about  7.9  per- 
cent in  fiscal  1988?  What  would  be  the 
effect  on  real  GNP  if  the  defense  program 
were  cut  by  1  percent  of  GNP— meaning  a 
cut  of  about  $30  billion  this  year  rising  to 
about  $50  billion  in  1988?  The  answer  de- 
pends on  how  much  of  the  cut  in  defense 
goes  into  increased  investment  and  how 
much  goes  into  increased  consumption.  I 
will  assume  that  all  of  the  cut  in  defense 
goes  into  Increased  Investment,  because  that 
is  the  assumption  which  makes  the  effect 
on  real  GNP  greatest. 

DEFENSE  PROGRAM  IS  OfPORTAIfT 

So  the  question  is  how  much  difference  it 
would  make  If  investment  were  1  percent 
higher  as  a  fraction  of  GNP  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  This  is  a  question  on 
which  economists  are  divided,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  defense  issue  the  division 
isn't  very  great.  One  of  our  leading  students 
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of  the  sources  of  econnnlc  growth  is 
Edward  F.  Denison.  The  conclusion  of  his 
work,  as  I  simplify  it.  is  that  If  net  Invest- 
ment were  increased  permanently  by  1  per- 
cent of  ONP,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of 
real  output  would  be  raised  by  one-tenth  of 
one  percentage  point.  That  is,  if  the  growth 
rate  would  otherwise  have  been  4  percent,  it 
would  be  raised  to  4.1  percent.  Many  econo- 
miste  think  that  is  too  low  an  estimate.  But 
at  the  other  extreme,  if  all  economic  growth 
that  doesn't  result  from  an  Increase  of 
hours  of  work  is  attributed  to  capital  Invest- 
ment—which means  that  none  is  attributed 
to  research,  education,  increases  of  scale, 
etc.— Increasing  net  Investment  by  1  percent 
of  GNP  might  raise  the  growth  rate  from  4 
percent  to  4.33  percent. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  esti- 
mates that  real  output  will  rise  by  4  percent 
a  year  from  1983  to  1988.  reaching  a  total  of 
$1,819  triUion  in  1972  dollars  in  1988.  By  my 
estimates  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  cut- 
ting the  defense  program  by  1  percent  of 
ONP  and  devoting  the  savings  to  private  In- 
vestment, starting  right  now,  would  raise 
1988  real  GNP  by  between  0.5  percent  and  2 
percent.  That  is.  it  would  give  us  between  $9 
bUlion  and  $36  billion  of  real  output  in  1972 
dollars  in  1988.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  is 
what  people  mean  when  they  say  that  cut- 
ting the  defense  program  is  needed  to  keep 
the  economy  strong. 

I  do  not  claim  any  great  precision  for 
these  estimates,  though  I  would  be  extreme- 
ly surprised  if  the  truth  were  different 
enough  to  alter  the  conclusion  that  spend- 
ing 1  percent,  2  percent,  or  3  percent  more 
or  less  of  GNP  on  defense  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  economy.  But  the  main  point 
is  that  those  who  see  disastrous  effects  have 
an  obligation  to  spell  out  the  size  and 
nature  of  these  effects.  The  size  of  the  de- 
fense program  is  too  important  to  be  decid- 
ed by  frightening  but  fuzzy  adjectives.* 


MORE  BAHA'IS  SENTENCED  TO 
DEATH 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
alarming  reports  have  appeared  In  the 
press  over  the  past  week  indicating 
that  the  Iranian  courts  have  once 
again  sentenced  to  death  20  leaders  of 
the  Baha'i  religious  faith. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  last 
year  the  House  and  Senate  passed— 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote- 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73,  a 
resolution  stating  that  the  "Congress 
of  the  United  States  condemns  perse- 
cution of  the  Baha'is.  holds  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  responsible  for  up- 
holding the  rights  of  all  its  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  Baha'is,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  discrimination  and 
brutal  executions  within  the  Baha'i 
community  cease  Immediately."  Fur- 
ther, the  resolution  urges  the  Iranian 
Government  to  "take  whatever  means 
are  necessary  to  end  this  extermina- 
tion of  law  abiding  citizens  who  only 
wish  to  worship  in  freedom." 
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Hearings  we  held  on  May  25,  1982, 
documented  the  tragedy  which  the 
Baha'is  face  in  Iran.  The  recently  re- 
leased State  Department  document, 
entitled  "Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1982."  likewise 
documents  this  ongoing  tragedy.  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  that 
report: 

The  Baha'is  in  Iran  suffered  most  among 
the     religious     minorities.     Because     the 
Baha'is'  faith  is  regarded  as  a  heresy  by 
Muslims,  it  does  not  enjoy  the  traditional  or 
constitutional  protection  granted  the  other 
principal  religious  minorities.  A  number  of 
government  leaders  belong  to  a  society  spe- 
cifically directed  at  the  extirpation  of  the 
Baha'i  faith.  Baha'i  leaders  have  been  sys- 
tematically arrested  by  the  regime,  charged 
with    "corruption    on    earth"    or    "crimes 
against  God"  and  executed.  Baha'is  may  not 
hold  government  jobs,  and  other  extensive 
nationalization  of  the  economy,  this  prohi- 
bition severely  limits  employment  opportu- 
nities. Employment  in  private  industry  Is 
also  discouraged  by  the  Government.  There 
have  been  a  few  incidents  of  mob  attacks  on 
Baha'i   families  and  on  their  homes  and 
businesses  in  various  parts  of  Iran,  often  re- 
sulting in  the  destruction  of  buildings  and 
sometimes  in  deaths.  Baha'i  businesses  have 
been    seized,    cemeteries    desecrated,    and 
places  of  worship  and  principal  shrines  de- 
stroyed. Such  mob  actions,  which  in  some 
cases  have  involved  torture  of  Baha'i  vic- 
tims, are  not  restrained  by  local  authorities 
but  rather  seen  in  most  cases  to  be  encour- 
aged by  them.  There  are  no  known  cases  of 
punishments  for  such  acts  of  violence.  Since 
Baha'i  marriages  are  not  recognized  by  the 
regime,    women    have    been    arrested    and 
charged  with  prostitution.  A  total  of  at  least 
131  Baha'is,  mostly  leaders  of  the  communi- 
ty, have  been  executed  or  killed  since  the 
revolution  began,  and  several  hundred  were 
reportedly  in  prison  as  of  late  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, I  strongly  urge  the  Irani- 
an authorities  to  exercise  compassion. 
Unless  the  death  sentences  are  com- 
muted, the  Iranian  Government  will 
be  considered  an  international  outlaw. 
Its  obligations  under  international 
hiunan  rights  law.  particularly  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  are  clear.  Every  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  association.  This  possible 
bloodshed  implies  the  triumph  of 
human  prejudice  over  reason  and  jus- 
tice. It  must  be  stopped.* 
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•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  20.  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  in 
which  nuclear  war  becomes  even  more 
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likely.  India,  the  article  explains,  has 
become  the  first  developing  country  to 
begin  accumulating  sizable  stockpiles 
of  separated  plutionium.  and  doing  so 
at  a  rate  that  would  enable  it  to  build 
about  20  atomic  bombs  a  year!  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  much  dreaded  event 
must  not  escape  us. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
some  thought  to  this  development  and 
to  the  horrors  which  could  ensue.  We 
must  realize  that  now  the  importance 
of  making  substantial  progress  in  the 
arms  reduction  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  increases  greatly.  For  only  if  we 
show  our  commitment  in  this  arena 
can  we  be  respected  and  serve  as  an 
example  when  we  push  other  nations 
in  the  same  direction.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagties  to  take  the  time  to  read  the 
article  which  follows. 

IHDIA  Storing  Arms-Grade  PLUTOwrtTM 

(By  Milton  R.  Benjamin) 
India  has  becdme  the  first  developing 
country  to  begin  stockpiling  separated  Plu- 
tonium at  a  rate  that  would  enable  it  to 
build  about  20  atomic  bombs  a  year  if  it  de- 
cides to  pursue  a  nuclear  weapons  program, 
according  to  UJS.  and  international  sources. 
The  process  of  separating  the  plutonium 
from  bumed-up  fuel  produced  by  Indian 
atomic  power  plants  is  taking  place  at  the 
Tarapur  reprocessing  facility  near  Bombay, 
which  went  into  large-scale  operation  last 
November,  according  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 

Previously,  the  plant  only  had  been  used 
to  reprocess  small  amounts  of  spent  fuel 
from  research  reactors. 

According  to  IAEA  officials,  the  separated 
Plutonium  is  being  kept  in  a  storage  room 
there  where  it  wUl  be  held  until  Indian  offi- 
cials decide  its  use.  Indian  atomic  energy  of- 
ficials said  yesterday  that  the  plutonium 
might  fuel  an  experimental  fast-breeder  re- 
actor, which  itself  would  produce  additional 
plutonium. 

The  significance  of  large-scale  reprocess- 
ing In  India,  however,  is  that  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  era  that  has  long  worried 
nuclear  nonproliferation  experts— the  time 
when  nations  without  nuclear  arsenals  start 
accumulating  sizable  stockpUes  of  separated 
Plutonium. 

"There  simply  is  no  reason  connected  to 
their  civilian  power  programs  why  any  of 
these  countries  need  to  begin  stockpiling 
separated  plutonium  in  this  decade, "  a  U.S. 
government  official  said.  "It  makes  no  sense 
in  an  atomic  power  context  at  all."  Until 
now,  virtually  all  of  the  plutonium  produced 
In  atomic  power  plants  In  developing  coun- 
tries has  remained  part  of  the  highly  radio- 
active spent  fuel. 

The  Plutonium  stored  In  this  way  in 
spent-fuel  pools  in  several  dozen  countries  is 
not  easily  accessible. 

If  a  nation  decided  to  use  such  plutonium 
to  build  nuclear  weapons,  it  first  would  have 
to  construct  a  reprocessing  plant,  which 
would  take  at  least  two  years. 

But  is  a  country  has  a  stockpile  of  sepa- 
rated plutonium,  the  temptation  to  build 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  time  of  crisis  might  In- 
crease greatly.  A  country  that  already  had 
done  weapons-design  work  might  be  able  to 
fabricate  separated  plutonium  into  bombs  in 
a  matter  of  weeks,  or  perhaps  days. 

The  fact  that  India  is  beginning  to  stock- 
pile large  amounts  of  separated  plutonium 
Is  certain  to  Increase  apprehension  In  neigh- 
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boring  Pakistan,  where  UJ3.  analysU  believe 
the  government  is  attempting  to  develop  a 
nuclear  weapons  capability. 

India  has  sUted  that  it  does  not  plan  to 
build  nuclear  weapons. 

But  the  atomic  device  exploded  by  India 
In  1974  was  made  from  plutonium.  So  if  New 
Delhi  decided  In  response  to  developments 
in  Pakistan  or  for  other  reasons  that  it 
needed  a  nuclear  arsenal,  it  presumably 
could  turn  a  stockpile  of  separated  plutoni- 
um into  weapons  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
The  spent  fuel  being  run  through  the  Tar- 
apur reprocessing  plant,  located  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  U.S.-buUt  Tarapur  atomic 
power  station,  is  from  the  Canadian-de- 
signed Rajasthan  Atomic  Power  Plant  1.  «e- 
cording  to  IAEA  officials. 

At  the  moment,  two  agency  Inspectors 
with  a  mandate  to  keep  track  of  the  plutoni- 
um and  sound  a  warrdng  if  any  is  diverted 
for  mlllUry  use  are  observing  the  entire 
Tarapur  reprocessing  operation. 

But  agency  inspectors  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  observe  all  of  Tarapur's  reproceasiiig 
runs  In  the  months  ahead,  since  India  re- 
fuses to  place  the  plant  under  full  Interna- 
tional safeguards.  Only  plutonium  subject 
International  control  because  of  specific 
agreements  Ijetween  India  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments will  be  monitored. 

The  IAEA  also  has  not  decided  whether  to 
keep  the  separated  plutonium  for  which  it  is 
responsible  under  ""continuous  Inspection," 
or  simply  to  check  on  it  "perhaps  every 
second  week,"  officials  said. 

The  Tarapur  facility  Is  designed  to  reproc- 
ess 100  tons  of  spent  fuel  annually,  so  if  it 
operated  at  full  capacity— highly  unlikely 
since  commercial  reprocessing  plants  fre- 
quently encounter  problems— It  would  l>e 
able  to  separate  135  to  150  kilograms  of  plu- 
tonium per  year.  (A  kilogram  equals  2.2 
pounds.)  Six  to  8  kilograms  of  plutonium 
are  needed  for  a  nuclear  weapon. 

The  ability  to  separate  plutonium  on  this 
large  a  scale  puts  India  far  ahead  of  Paki- 
stan, wliich  has  built  but  not  yet  begun  to 
operate  a  much  smaller  reprocessing  plant 
next  to  the  Pakistan  Institute  for  Nuclear 
Science  and  Technology  on  the  outskirts  of 
Islftixi&bftd. 

It  also  puts  India  well  ahead  of  countries 
such  as  Argentina  and  Brazil,  which  have 
laboratory-scale  reprocessing  facilities 
where  years  might  be  required  to  separate 
enough  plutonium  for  a  single  nuclear 
weapon. 

But  Pakistan  is  trying  to  complete  a  re- 
processing plant  even  larger  than  Tarapur 
from  a  French  design;  Argentina  Is  buUdlng 
a  reprocessing  facility  that  could  produce 
significant  quantities  of  plutonium,  and 
West  Germany  is  helping  Brazil  design  a 
plant. 

The  only  non-nuclear  weapons  country 
other  than  India  operating  a  commercial- 
size  reprocessing  plant  and  stockpiling  large 
quantities  of  separated  plutonium  Is  Japan, 
which  has  a  larger  and  far  more  advanced 
civilian  atomic  energy  program  than  India. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Japan  has  500  kilo- 
grams of  separated  plutonium  stored  at  its 
Tokai  reprocessing  plant,  according  to  VS. 
sources.  But  Japan  Is  operating  a  breeder 
that  requires  180  kilograms  of  plutonium  a 
year  and  has  an  atomic  power  research  pro- 
gram that  requires  145  more  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  per  year. 

India,  by  comparison,  has  said  it  ultimate- 
ly win  need  50  kilograms  of  plutonium  to 
fuel  a  small  experimental  breeder  reactor 
being  built  at  Kalpakkam  near  Madras.  Yet 
its  reprocessing  plant  Is  capable  of  turning 
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Mr.  Speaker,  next 
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Amendments  of  1983  (H.R. 
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standing  practice  In  European  natlonSi 
The  standard  workweek  In  the  United 
States,  however,  has  remained  fnnen 
for  over  40  years,  deqjlte  the  fact  that 
In  the  40-year  period  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  40-hour  week  In  1938. 
the  continuous  reduction  In  worktlme 
spurred  productivity,  boosted  Income 
standards,  and  facilitated  an  expand- 
ing labor  force. 

Today  the  Nation  faces  a  long-term 
unempl03nnent  problem  that  tran- 
scends cyclical  changes  In  the  econo- 
my. The  use  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  to  ease  recessions  cannot  ef- 
fectively solve  the  problem.  The  gap 
between  economic  recovery  and  em- 
ployment recoveiy  continues  to  widen 
with  each  subsequent  recession. 
During  recoveries  employers,  typically. 
Increase  the  hours  of  their  current 
workers  rather  than  hire  new  employ- 
ees. This  practice  is  pursued  for  In- 
creasingly longer  periods  during  recov- 
ery. Unemployment  rates  at  the  peak 
of  most  economic  cycles  in  the  last  12 
years  have  risen  dramatically:  from  a 
5-percent  rate  foUowlng  the  recovery 
In  the  early  1970's,  9  percent  In  1975. 
and  close  to  11  percent  in  the  current 
cycle. 

Overshadowing  the  movements  of 
particular  business  cycles  Is  a  long  de- 
veloping stioictural  change  In  the 
nature  of  production  and  work  itself. 
For  much  of  our  history  technology 
served  labor  In  creating  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  In  employment, 
growth,  and  prosperity.  Today  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  tech- 
nological economy  in  both  manufac- 
turing and  services  that  can  substan- 
tially reduce  the  labor  input  in  pro- 
duction. 

Dr.  WassUy  Leontieff.  the  Nobel 
Prize  winning  economist  for  the  work 
on  input-output  methods  of  economic 
analysis,  has  recently  observed: 

With  the  advent  of  solid-state  electronics, 
machines  that  have  been  displacing  human 
muscle  from  the  production  of  goods  are 
being  succeeded  by  machines  that  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  human  nervous  system 
not  only  In  production  but  In  the  service  In- 
dustries as  well.  The  relation  between  man 
and  machine  is  being  radically  transformed. 

Thirty  years  ago,  several  thousand 
telephone  operators  handled  a  million 
long-distance  calls.  Ten  years  later, 
several  himdred  operators  could  do 
the  same  work.  Today  only  a  few 
dozen,  working  with  automated  equip- 
ment, are  needed.  A  similar  pattern  of 
labor  displacement,  or  technological 
unemployment,  is  occurring  at  an  ac- 
celerating pace  in  other  major  indus- 
tries as  a  result  of  computers,  robots, 
the  downsizing  of  products,  and  the 
general  scaling  down  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  production. 

Persistent  high  unemployment  has 
degraded  human  skills  and  capabilities 
and  damaged  the  fabric  of  society.  It 
has  robbed  the  Nation  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  and  national  income  that  is 
necessary  to  achieve  a  genuine  eco- 
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nomlc  recovery  and  other  urgent  na- 
tional gMJs.  And  It  has  resulted  in 
growing  Inequities  In  the  distribution 
of  Income  and  benefits.  Firms  resort  to 
excessive  overtime,  as  a  cost-saving 
measure,  at  the  expense  of  the  unem- 
ployed. With  so  much  of  the  economy 
based  on  seniority,  recurrent  reces- 
sions have  produced  a  new  class  of  vul- 
nerable workers,  consisting  mainly  of 
women,  minorities,  and  young  people. 
Being  the  last  hired  and  the  first  to  be 
laid  off,  these  workers  are  forced  to 
move  about  from  one  job  to  another, 
repeatedly  losing  Income  and  never 
being  able  to  accumulate  the  training. 
sklUs.  and  economic  rewards  that  in 
the  past  were  associated  with  stable 
employment.  These  long-term  victims 
of  our  modem  labor  market  have  now 
been  Joined  by  more  experienced 
higher  paid  workers,  who  are  being 
displaced  by  the  structural  changes  in 
the  economy. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
aims  to  spread  work  among  the  largest 
number  of  workers  rather  than  permit 
imrelleved  imemployment  among  a 
substantial  number.  It  seeks  to  stabi- 
lize jobs  In  key  industries  that  are 
being  transformed  by  labor-displacing 
technologies.  It  also  alms  to  spur  pro- 
ductivity growth  by  ciu-bing  excessive 
worktlme.  eliminating  forced  overtime, 
and  creating  the  conditions  of  both 
work  and  leisure  that  render  working 
life  more  satisfying.  The  bill  will  assist 
In  developing  an  adequate  income 
stream  among  more  workers  who  will 
be  better  able  to  consume  the  in- 
creased output  of  our  new  technol- 
ogies. 

The  reduction  in  worktlme.  histori- 
cally, has  Ijeen  accompanied  by  pro- 
ductivity gains,  which  made  possible 
advances  In  real  income  along  with  the 
reduced  hours.  The  evidence  of  indus- 
tries that  have  adopted  a  reduced 
workweek,  including  the  electrical, 
rubber,  clothing,  and  telecommunica- 
tions Industries,  confirms  this.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  income  standards  will  be 
maintained  under  this  legislation,  or 
even  improve  as  the  economy  exiMUids. 
The  legislation  would  reduce  the 
standard  workweek  gradually  over  a 
period  of  8  years,  allowing  adequate 
time  for  adjustment  both  by  employ- 
ees, labor  unions,  and  employers.  Any 
additional  movement  toward  a  4-day 
workweek,  which  is  gaining  in  support, 
can  be  better  facilitated  imder  this 
bill. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  established  a  premium  rate  for 
overtime  work  in  order  to  discourage 
the  scheduling  of  excessive  overtime 
and  encourage  new  hiring.  That  rate  is 
simply  not  functioning  as  it  was  in- 
tended: today  it  costs  employers  less  to 
pay  overtime  than  it  does  to  recruit 
and  hire  new  employees  and  pay  their 
wages  and  benefits.  The  bill  proposes 
to  raise  the  overtime  rate  within  90 
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days  of  enactment  to  twice  the  regular 
rate.  This  adjustment  also  will  over- 
come the  employment  lag  that  nor- 
mally occurs  when  recoveries  are  un- 
derway. 

The  legislation  calls  for  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  overtime.  Employers  in 
many  instances  schedule  overtime 
work  without  regard  for  the  needs  of 
their  employees.  As  Increasing  num- 
bers of  women  and  female  heads  of 
households  have  Joined  the  work 
force,  and  the  number  of  multiple- 
earner  families  has  increased,  leisure 
time  has  acquired  a  greater  value 
while  forced  overtime  has  become  in- 
creasingly burdensome.  This  bill  seeks 
to  encourage  contractual  agreements 
and  employee-employer  understand- 
ings that  would  render  overtime  work 
by  consent  more  efficient  and  produc- 
tive. 

Over  21  million  employees— 1  in 
every  4  workers— worked  overtime 
hours  In  May  1980,  the  last  month  for 
which  data  are  available.  More  than  2 
million  additional  full-time  jobs,  it  is 
estimated,  can  be  generated  through 
the  transfer  of  overtime  hours  to  the 
hiring  of  new  employees.  Reducing  the 
workweek  eventually  to  32  hours 
would  generate  another  several  mil- 
lion new  jobs. 

The  reduced  workweek  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  can  be  a  significant  step  in 
the  direction  of  building  a  genuine, 
lasting  full-employment  economy,  one 
that  combines  growth  in  both  technol- 
ogy and  human  work,  and  one  that  in- 
cludes workers  in  the  sharing  of  the 
dividends  certain  to  be  granted  in  our 
future  high-technology  economy.* 


BETTER  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
MORE  JOBS  IN  THE  NATION'S 
COALFIELDS 
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periencing  soft  markets.  Idle  coal 
miners  can  be  put  to  work  reclaiming 
abandcmed  coal  mine  lands.  If  these 
miners  cannot  be  mining  coal,  they 
can  at  least  be  employed  throui^  rec- 
lamation iHVJects. 

The  Surface  Biining  Cimtrol  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977  created  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund 
which  is  s(u>ported  by  a  reclamation 
fee  assessed  on  every  ton  of  mined 
coal.  The  objective  of  this  fund  is  to 
support  programs  aimed  at  reclaiming 
orphaned  coal  mine  lands.  However,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  vast  inventory 
of  abandoned  mine  lands  exist  in  coal- 
produdng  States  a  large  unappropriat- 
ed balance  remains  in  the  fund.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1982,  $904.4  million 
had  been  collected  by  the  reclamation 
fee  and  the  unappropriated  balance 
was  $315.5  million.  The  SMCRA  desig- 
nates 50  percent  of  the  fund  as  the 
State  share,  and  as  such,  half  of  the 
$904.4  million  collected— $452.2  mil- 
lion-is for  State  reclamation  pro- 
grams. Of  this  amount,  only  $92.2  mil- 
lion had  been  distributed  to  the  States 
with  the  State  share  unappropriated 
balance  being  $360  million.  The  fol- 
lowing chart  shows  how  the  $92.2  mil- 
lion was  obligated: 
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approved  reclamation  plans  and  due  to 
the  Inherent  problems  of  the  current 
grants  syirt«m  of  distributing  these 
funds,  I  am  Introducing  the  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamati<»  Immove- 
ments  Act  v^iich  wHl  provide  for  a 
more  expeditious  distribution  of  State 
share  funds.  My  bill  will  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  automati- 
cally pay  to  the  States  their  share  of 
the  fund  on  a  quarterly,  or  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  State,  an  annual  basis. 

This  legislation  retains  Federal  ovor- 
slght  on  the  tise  of  these  funds  and 
makes  provision  for  the  proper  use  of 
these  funds  by  providing  for  an  en- 
forcement mechanism. 

In  addition,  my  biU  would  allow  in- 
terest to  accrue  to  the  fund.  At 
present,  the  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion, fund— defined  by  SMCRA  as  a 
tnist  fund— is  the  only  Federal  tr\ist 
fimd  in  which  interest  does  not  accrue. 
The  hazardous  waste  and  toxic  spill 
superfund,  the  highway  trust  fund, 
the  airports  and  airways  trust  f  tmd, 
and  the  inland  waterways  trust  fund 
all  allow  interest.  These  trust  funds 
are  supported  by  specific  user  fees  or 
taxes  not  unlike  the  reclamation  fee 
assessed  on  every  ton  of  mined  coal 
which  supports  the  abandoned  mine 
reclamation  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  offers 
us  the  opportunity  to  not  only  provide 
for  a  better  environment  in  coal  re- 
gions, but  to  also  create  jobs.* 
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HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  0 

or  WKST  vntonnA 

nr  THS  HOUSE  or  represxhtatives 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  "Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Improvements  Act":  leg- 
islation which  seeks  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment and  create  badly  needed 
Jobs  In  the  Nation's  coalfields. 

Oreat  levels  of  unemployment  in  the 
coalfields  are  causing  severe  economic 
disruption  in  regions  dependent  on  the 
coal  industry.  In  Apitidachla,  over  35 
percent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
union  membership  are  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  and  this  figure  becomes 
much  higher  when  nonunion  coal 
miners  are  Included. 

There  Is  a  way  to  create  some  em- 
ployment for  these  workers;  employ- 
ment in  an  area  in  which  they  already 
poggcsn  the  skills  needed  to  undertake 
the  Job.  While  the  coal  Industry  Is  ex- 
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The  $360  million  in  unappropriated 
State  share  reclamation  funds  would 
support  18,000  full-time  Jobs  in  the 
coalfields.  Tet.  it  is  expected  the  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fimd's  unap- 
propriated balance  wiU  continue  to 
grow.  Becatise  the  majority  of  eoal- 
produdng  States  now  have  federally 


I  HOPE  THEIR  TRUTH-IN-LEND- 
INQ  IS  BETTER  THAN  THEIR 
TRUTH-IN-LOBBYING 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcAUroimA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
my  election  to  the  Congress  in  1972,  I 
was  the  founder  and  developer  of  a 
bank  in  the  east  bay  area  of  Califor- 
nia. After  the  election.  I  sold  my  inter- 
ests in  the  bank,  but  I  like  to  think  I 
still  know  something  about  the  bank- 
ing business. 

One  thing  I  do  know  for  certain  is 
that  many  of  my  former  colleagues  are 
badly  misrepresenting  the  law  passed 
last  summer  concerning  withholding 
on  dividends  and  interest.  I  know  as  a 
former  banker  that  it  is  not  nearly  as 
hard  to  do  as  they  are  claiming.  And  I 
know  as  a  legislator  that  the  new  law 
provides  exceptions  for  most  elderly, 
those  with  small  accounts;  and  those 
with  little  tax  liability. 

I  would  guess  that  one-third  of  the 
many  letters  and  postcards  I  am  re- 
ceiving on  this  issue  would  not  have 
been  sent  if  the  bankers  had  bothered 
to  explain  the  exemptions.  For  exam- 
ple, in  this  morning's  mall  I  received 
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three  letters 
read  In  part: 

I  un  TT 
Social  Securit] 
tereat 


yeais 


from  constituents  which 


old  and  cannot  live  on  my 
totally.  I  depend  on  my  in- 
supplement  SS. 


^earnings  to 

The  second  read: 

I  will  be  18  in  May  1983;  my  deoeaaed 
motber's  Socla  I  Security  will  be  terminated 
and  I  want  to  to  to  college— cannot  without 
full  interest  sa  Ings. 

And  a  thlr4  which  read  that  the  new 
law- 
Will  wtthhol^  interest  and  dividends  from 
thoBe  who  can  lleast  afford  it:  ttie  senior  citi- 
sena  and  the  l<iw  income  people. 

I  would  b^  that  all  three  of  these 
letter  writers  qualify  for  an  exemp- 
tion. They  si  lould  demand  20  cents  in 
postage  back  from  their  banker. 

The  follow  ing  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 21  Wiishlngton  Post  helps  ex- 
plain why  so  ne  bankers  may  be  lobby- 
ing against  t  ils  provision.  I  hope  that 
their  truth-  n-lending  statements  to 
their  custom  srs  are  more  honest  than 
the  postcard  i  they  are  giving  people  to 
mail  to  their  Congressmen. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wt  shington  Post,  Feb.  21, 1983] 
Barks  R  xximg  Ptbxbic  Victokt 


Bankers  and 
are  starting  to 


(1  ly  Jerry  Knight) 


savings  and  loan  executives 
savor  success  on  Capitol  Hill. 


They  are  on  the  verge  of  winning  a  classic 
confrontation  between  government  and 
business  by  forcing  Congress  to  repeal  the 
law  to  withhold  Income  taxes  from  divi- 
dends and  inte  rest  payments  starting  July  1. 

Enough  senators  and  representatives  have 
signed  on  as ;  cosponsors  of  the  bankers' 
withholding  repeal  bill  to  virtually  assure 
that  if  there  [is  ever  a  floor  vote  on  the 
measure,  wittiholding  is  dead.  Before  the 
banlcers  call  an  their  chits,  they  ought  to 
talie  a  look  at  the  car  bumpers  on  some  1983 
can  and  ponder  the  price  of  victory. 

If  Congress!  backs  down  on  withholding 
taxes  on  dlvidi  inds  and  interest  it  will  be  the 
biggest  busine  is  victory  in  Washington  since 
the  auto  industry  killed  the  requirement 
that  car  bump  era  survive  a  5  mph  crash. 

The  autom  ^ers'  clamour  for  weaker 
bumpers  and  the  tnnkers'  outraged  re- 
sponse to  wit  iholding  show  what  happens 
when  busines  i  unleashes  its  clout  without 
regard  to  the  i  onsequences.  Using  doomsday 
weapons  aga  nst  dubious  threats  could 
produce  falloi  t  that's  more  dangerous  than 
the  enemy. 

The  5  mph  aumper  standard  bit  the  dust 
last  June.  But  the  awesome  cost  to  consum- 
ers of  the  auU  industry's  victory  is  only  now 
becoming  evi  lent.  Consider  these  figures 
put  out  last  w  ^k  by  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  ;  Safety,  an  organization  of  car 
insurance  con  panics: 

A  driver  wl  lose  1982  Honda  Accord  ran 
into  a  barrier  at  5  miles  an  hour  could  drive 
away  with  uiiblemiahed  bumpers,  but  the 
flimsier  froni  bumper  on  a  1983  Accord 
would  cost  $2  99  to  fix  after  the  same  acci- 
dent. Insurani «  Institute  researchers  said. 

Back  into  a  pole  at  5  mph  while  driving  a 
Plymouth  He  rizon  with  bumpers  that  met 
the  old  stand  irds  and  you  could  drive  away 
unacathed.  M  ike  the  same  mistake  in  a  new 
Horizon  and  t'll  cost  you  $193  for  repairs. 
Car  owners  "  vlll  pay  higher  insurance  pre- 
miums to  re:  lect  the  poorer  bumper  per- 
formance," ti  e  insurance  companies  warn. 
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Cutting  the  bumper  crash  standard  from  S 
mph  to  2Vi  mph  was  supposed  to  save  con- 
sumers money  by  eliminating  the  costly 
crash-control  devices  and  to  provide  better 
gas  mileage  by  making  cars  lighter  in 
weight,  the  automakers  promised. 

But  not  one  car  manufacturer  has  cut 
prices  after  switching  to  weaker  bumpers, 
the  Insurance  Institute  says.  The  weighty 
savings  turns  out  to  mean  a  gas  savings  of 
about  2S  cents  a  year  (0.2  gallons  of  gas)  for 
the  Plymouth  Horizon  and  a  whopping  1.8 
gallons  of  gas  a  year  for  an  Accord  owner. 
For  $2  worth  of  gas  a  year,  Honda  buyers 
nm  the  risk  of  a  $299  bumper  repair  bill, 
thanks  to  the  car  companies'  "victory." 

The  auto  makers  not  only  socked  it  to 
their  own  customers  by  weakening  their 
bumpers,  they  also  burned  some  of  their 
best  friends  in  the  process.  Sen.  John  Dan- 
forth  (R-Mo.)  calls  the  weakened  bumper 
standard  'faudulent"  and  he  is  not  exactly 
an  enemy  of  big  business. 

It  is  another  moderate  Midwestern  Re- 
publican, Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  who  is  bris- 
tling from  the  bankers'  heat  on  the  dividend 
and  interest  withholding  bill.  Dole  is  no  tax- 
the-rich  reformer  he  wants  to  cut  the  hold- 
ing period  on  capital  gains  from  a  year  to 
six  months  and  wants  to  do  away  with 
double  taxation  of  corporate  dividends. 

Dole  told  the  bankers  to  their  faces  last 
Thursday  that  they  are  using  dishonest,  de- 
liberately misleading  arguments  against  the 
withholding  plan. 

'The  tactics  used  by  many  banks,  savings 
and  loans  and  credit  unions  have  reached  an 
historic  low, "  he  told  an  American  Bankers 
Association  group.  It's  one  thing  to  argue 
against  a  measure  you  don't  like  and  quite 
another  to  twist  the  truth.  Dole  complained. 

Any  group  that  wants  to  influence  public 
policy— especially  bankers— "should  do  so 
accurately  and  responsibly,  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  trust  so  many  Americans  place 
in  their  banks  and  bankers.  Unfortunately 
the  campaign  to  repeal  withholding  has 
tiardly  lived  up  to  that  standard." 

In  advertisements  and  statement-stuffers 
included  with  returned  checlss,  the  banks 
have  been  warning  customers  they  stand  to 
lose  Interest  income  because  of  the  law  re- 
quiring that  10  percent  of  interest  payments 
be  withheld  for  federal  taxes.  Withholding 
taxes  will  reduce  the  compoimd  interest 
income  customers  earn,  the  banks  warn. 

By  Dole's  calculations,  the  compounding 
loss  due  to  withholding  turns  out  to  be 
about  as  significant  as  the  gas  savings  from 
weaker  bumpers.  On  a  $1,000  savings  ac- 
count, earning  9  percent  interest  a  year,  the 
difference  is  less  than  50  cents. 

There  will  ije  no  compounding  loss  at  all. 
Dole  points  out,  if  the  banks  chose  to  with- 
hold taxes  only  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
the  law  permits.  Banks  are  likely  to  with- 
hold quarterly  or  monthly,  however,  be- 
cause that  will  enable  them  to  earn  interest 
on  money  taken  out  of  savers'  accounts.  In 
other  words,  says  Dole,  if  you  lose  com- 
pound interest  because  of  withholding, 
don't  blame  me.  blame  your  banker. 

Dole's  remarlis  make  clear  that,  like  the 
automakers,  the  banking  industry  has  al- 
ready alienated  its  natural  allies  by  pushing 
imprudently  for  self-interest  legislation. 
And  now,  like  the  automakers,  the  banlis 
run  the  risk  of  infuriating  their  customers. 

It  is  the  banl(s.  not  their  depositers,  who 
will  benefit  from  killing  interest  withhold- 
ing. Just  as  it  was  the  automakers,  not  driv- 
ers who  benefit  from  flimsy  bumpers.  The 
banks  will  be  in  as  embarrassing  a  position 
as  the  auto  industry  once  the  customers 
figure  that  out.* 


February  23,  1983 

A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ALBERT  B.  BEROESEN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALirOBMIA 
IH  THX  HOUSZ  OP  REPRCSDrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  26.  the  many  friends  of 
Albert  G.  Bergesen  wUl  fill  the  Holly- 
wood Palladium  to  honor  him  on  his 
retirement  as  a  regional  commissioner 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

Bom  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  Al  graduat- 
ed from  Ohio  University  and  received 
a  master's  degree  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. Also,  he  is  the  recipient  of  an 
honorary  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Califor- 
nia's Pepperdlne  University. 

For  the  past  several  years  he  has 
been  commissioner  of  region  7  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  whose  job  it  is 
to  manage  all  customs  activities  within 
the  States  of  Callfomla,  HawaU. 
Washington,  Oregon.  Alaska,  and 
Nevada.  As  you  know,  the  regional 
commissioner  bears  the  full  and  final 
responsibility  of  all  customs  oper- 
ations in  his  region.  These  responsibil- 
ities Include  enforcement,  investiga- 
tions, inspection  and  control,  classifi- 
cation and  value,  and  patrol.  His  mis- 
sion Involves  the  protection  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  United  States,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Tariff  Act,  and  pre- 
vention of  smuggling  of  narcotics, 
merchandise,  and  other  contraband 
into  this  country. 

Prior  to  his  current  duties,  he  was 
chosen  as  assistant  regional  commis- 
sioner—administration— for  the  San 
Francisco  region  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice. He  previously  worked  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  where  he  served  as  the 
Associate  Director  of  the  Post  Office's 
Employment  and  Placement  Division. 
Other  positions  he  has  held  in  his  43 
years  of  dedicated  public  service  in- 
clude: Regional  personnel  manager. 
Post  Office  Department;  district  civil- 
ian personnel  director,  12th  Naval  Dis- 
trict; industrial  relations  officer.  U.S. 
Naval  Station,  Treasure  Island:  and, 
area  training  director.  War  Manpower 
Commission,  New  York. 

His  distinguished  service,  exempli- 
fied by  his  willingness  to  accept  posi- 
tions of  great  responsibility  and  added 
work,  have  prompted  a  grateful  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  semiofficial  agen- 
cies, to  recognize  his  contributions  by 
the  following  awards:  Distinguished 
Civilian  Service  Award  from  the  Navy 
Department  (highest  civUian  award); 
U.S.  Treasury  Awards  (medal  and  two 
certificates);  Staff  Man  of  the  Year 
from  the  Federal  Business  Association 
of  San  Francisco;  American  Legion 
Award;  Navy  commendation  for  work 
in  industrial  relations;  three  awards 
from  the  National  Health  Agencies; 
three  awards  from  the  United  Bay 
Area   Crusade;   and   the   Meritorious 
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Service  Award  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. This  last  award,  received  in 
1974.  is  the  second  highest  award 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
"for  initiative  and  leadership  which 
have  inspired  and  motivated  employ- 
ees In  all  functions  throughout  the 
region  and  which  have  been  invaluable 
in  establishing  effective  working  rela- 
tionships throughout  private  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government." 

In  concert  with  his  professional 
career,  Al  has  made  the  time  to  donate 
his  services  to  a  tremendous  range  of 
organizations  and  activities  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sector.  These 
include,  and  there  are  many  more: 
Northern  California  chairman  and  co- 
ordinator. Radio  Free  Europe;  chair- 
man. Federal  Personnel  Coimcil.  San 
Francisco  (two  terms);  president.  Fed- 
eral Business  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco (two  terms);  member,  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration; 
chairman.  Public  Employees  Division, 
United  Bay  Area  Crusade  (2  years); 
State  coordinator,  Inter-Departmental 
Savings  Bond  Committee,  Treasury 
I>epartment  (15  years);  member.  In- 
dustrial Relations  Committee  of  the 
San  Francisco  Urban  League:  member. 
Naval  Reserve  Association;  commis- 
sioner. San  Mateo  Coimty  School  Sys- 
tems; board  member.  International 
Narcotics  Enforcement  Officers  Asso- 
ciation; first  vice  president,  Interna- 
tional Club,  Los  Angeles;  chairman. 
Federal  Executive  Board,  Los  Angeles 
(1979);  president.  Federal  College 
Coimcil.  Los  Angeles:  member.  Gover- 
nor's Task  Force  on  Law  ESiforcement; 
and  member,  Conejo  Arts  Coimcil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  dedicated 
individuals  such  as  Al  Bergensen  who 
have  made  this  country  great.  He  is  a 
man  who  is  admired  and  respected  by 
all  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  him.  Al's  career  in  Govern- 
ment service  has  been  unblemished 
and  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  community  should  be  an  example 
for  all  to  emulate.  He  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  at  the  Customs  Service  and 
I  shall  miss  his  outstanding  work  in 
my  district. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Albert  Bergensen  on  his  retire- 
ment. His  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  community  and  the  coun- 
try are  many  and  are  deeply  appreciat- 
ed. We  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Doro- 
thy, and  their  four  children,  Albert, 
Todd,  Doreen,  and  Jill  success  in  all 
their  future  endeavors.* 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING? 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OP  MICHIGAN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23. 1993 

•  Mr.    BONIOR    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  decline  in  interest 
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rates  has  breathed  some  life  back  into 
America's  declining  housing  market, 
but  it  is  faint  life  at  best.  Clearly  the 
crisis  is  not  over. 

Housing  policy  will  be  a  priority  con- 
cern during  the  present  Congress.  The 
Congress  must  encourage  a  strong  re- 
covery in  the  housing  market  through 
low  Interest  rates  and  economic 
growth,  but  we  must  also  do  more. 

We  need  to  marshal  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  direct  sup- 
port of  a  strong  housing  sector  by  ad- 
dressing the  foreclosure  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  recession,  by  understand- 
ing how  we  can  promote  housing  reha- 
bilitation, by  finding  ways  to  sustain 
and  support  the  neighborhoods  that 
are  one  of  the  keys  to  our  Nation's 
special  character. 

In  this  effort,  we  must  be  open  to 
every  option.  A  writer  from  my  district 
who  has  given  special  attention  to 
housing  issues,  recently  suggested  that 
the  United  States  could  profit  from 
bringing  housing  programs  together  In 
a  separate  and  integrated  department. 
I  commend  his  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

[From  the  Macomb  Daily,  Jan.  17, 1983] 

A  Federal  (Central  Agency  Would  Help 
Housing  Industry 
(By  Robert  Selwa) 

With  housing  in  southeast  Michigan  and 
in  the  nation  at  a  crisis  state  today,  Con- 
gress needs  to  organize  our  federal  govern- 
ment in  such  a  fashion  as  to  clearly  address 
itself  to  the  longstanding  national  goal  of  a 
decent  home  for  every  American. 

Currently  there  is  a  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
It  should  be  made  into  a  clearcut  Depart- 
ment of  Housing,  with  urban  development 
placed  elsewhere  in  the  organizational 
scheme. 

Other  countries  of  the  world  have  depart- 
ments of  housing,  as  do  units  of  government 
within  the  United  States.  The  purpose  is  to 
carry  out  the  commitment  of  establishing 
decent  housing  for  everyone. 

That  is  a  commitment  not  being  carried 
out  today  in  any  adequate  fashion,  particu- 
larly with  the  actual  net  losses  in  housing 
that  many  cities  in  the  United  SUtes  are  ex- 
periencing and  that  southeast  Michigan  as  a 
region  is  exi>erienclng  today. 

One  Department  of  Housing  of  the  United 
States  government  would  consolidate  all 
housing  programs  tmd  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  bring  together  the  diverse 
housing  interests. 

Even  more  importantly,  a  department  es- 
tablished to  protect,  expand  and  enhance 
the  housing  stock  would  serve  to  prevent 
harm  from  conflicting  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

"Urban  development"  often  works  con- 
trary to  housing,  particularly  with  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants  and 
Community  Development  Block  Grants  ad- 
ministered by  municipalities  receiving  mil- 
lions of  federal  tax  dollars  every  year. 

Many  officials  and  administrators  in  HUD 
are  anxious  to  carry  out  the  commitment  to 
housing  this  nation  has  made— but  cannot 
because  the  funds  are  too  loosely  regulated 
under  Congressional  law  from  1981  and  be- 
cause those  funds  have  become  giant  slush 
fund  accounts  for  the  cities.  As  a  result  the 
money  is  used  for  economic  development 
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under  the  guise  of  urban  development  and 
to  the  destruction  of  housing. 

"Urban  Developmoit"  belongs  more  prop- 
erly with  Commerce,  anyway,  since  our 
cities  are  our  commercial  hubs. 

MHien  economic  development  threatens 
housing,  a  separate  Department  of  Housing 
will  be  ready  to  defend  the  commitment  to 
provide  shelter  to  our  people  and  prevent 
the  programs  from  being  undermined. 

Block  grants  clearly  earmarked  for  hous- 
ing development  would  then  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Housing,  and  If 
the  government  wishes  to  give  blo(A  grants 
for  economic  development.  Its  Impact  on 
housing  will  have  to  be  measured  because 
the  housing  constituency  will  have  its  own 
department  in  Washington  as  eati^tU^ed 
protection. 

The  U.S.  has  a  Department  of  Education 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  education. 
There  is  a  Etepartment  of  Eiiergy  for  that 
category.  Is  housing  of  any  less  importance? 

Furthermore,  tying  housing  to  urban  de- 
velopment, as  is  done  at  present,  passes  over 
the  needs  of  rural  America.  It  is  in  the  coun- 
tryside where  even  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  housing  is  inadequate. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  housing  depres- 
sion in  the  United  States  the  likes  of  which 
we  have  not  seen  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. New  homes  are  not  being  built,  and 
older  homes  are  being  destroyed,  often  with 
federal  funds  that  were  intended  by  Con- 
gress for  the  rehabillUtion  of  homes.  The 
Justification  given  is  "blight  removal"  when 
in  actuality  the  best  way  of  removing  blight 
is  to  improve  a  home.  An  attractive  dwelling 
is  far  better  for  a  block  than  an  empty  lot 
with  Utter. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  demolition  and 
the  waste  of  funds,  particularly  with  the 
huge  deficits  the  federal  government  and 
other  governments  are  encountering  and 
the  scarcity  of  jobs  for  working  America.  It 
is  time  to  put  people  to  work  improving  our 
housing  stock  once  again. 

It  is  time  to  remedy  the  situation  with 
better  programs  and  a  single  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  which  addresses  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  both  urban  and  rural  Amer- 
ica.* 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  GREECE  AND 
TURKEY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1983 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  a 
situation  of  potentially  grave  political 
and  military  concern  dawns  over  the 
southeastern  flank  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance.  Turmoil  and  instability 
are  no  novelty  to  this  area  of  the 
globe,  and  unfortunately  the  current 
administration's  latest  proposals  for 
military  assistance  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  can  only  exasperate  an 
already  present  state  of  tension,  which 
we.  all  too  well,  are  aware  exists  in 
this  historically  and  strategically  im- 
portant region. 

•As  is  well  known,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  recently  proposed  a 
policy  of  foreign  military  assistance 
upsetting  the  existing  levels  of  mill- 
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Ury  aid  tei  vox  to  the  nations  of 
Greece  and '  "urkey.  Theae  recrettable 
propoaals  dr  lattcally  depart  from  ez- 
trttaic  policy  D  tx)th  form  and  content 
8udi  a  drait  e  departure,  as  theae  v^o- 
poaals  are  ti  ittmony  to.  constitutes  a 
real  sham  f o  r  a  Just  American  foreign 
aid  policy,  a  id  creates  a  situation  of 
increased  tsnsicm  in  an  already 
strained  reel  m  of  the  world,  with  un- 
predtetaUe  xmsequences.  as  Greek 
Prime  lUnii^  Andreas  Pvandreou 
recently  asae  ted. 

Fordsn  al  I  proposals  submitted  to 
Congress  Fe  ruary  4.  by  the  Reagan 
•dmtntetrati(  n  for  fiscal  year  1984  in- 
dicate an  e»  eedingly  large  increase  in 
Turkeys  for  sign  military  sales  (FMS) 
guaranteed  1  tans  to  a  level  of  $525  mil- 
lion from  iti  fiscal  1983  level  of  $290 
milliav  a  h  ke  in  military  assistance 
program  (1£  LP)  grants  from  $110  mil- 
lion to  $230 1  aHlion:  and  a  total  of  $175 
million  in  economic  support  fund 
(ESP)  loam  and  grants.  Thus,  for 
fiscal  year  1  W4,  the  administration  is 
requesthig  i  total  of  $755  million  in 
military  aid  and  $175  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  fo :  Tui^ey.  which,  in  effect, 
represents  tl  le  administration's  largest 
single  increi  le  of  proposed  U.S.  aid  to 
any  foreign  i  tation. 

Por  Gree».  the  administration's 
proposals  ar ;  ostensibly  more  austere, 
providing  h<  r  with  zero  economic  aid, 
and  with  a  i  to-increase  military  assist- 
ance packag  i  fnxn  the  currenUy  exist- 
ing level  oi  $280  million  in  foreign 
military  sale  i  (FBCS)  guaranteed  loans. 

What  this  startling  discrepancy  sig- 
nifies, is  thi  t  a  congressionally  estab- 
lished 7-to-]  0  ratio  of  military  aid  to 
the  nations  of  Greece  and  Turkey  re- 
spectively lit  being  undermined,  and 
noticeably  lebuked.  A  SUte  Depart- 
ment offids  on  February  4,  in  no  un- 
certain ten  s,  commented  that:  "We 
do  not  reognize  the  7-to-lO  ratio. 
That  is  a  congressionally  imposed 
ratio.  It  is  E  ot  something  that  the  ad- 
ministraticH]  has  ever  acquiesced  in." 
Indeed  they  have  not. 

If  these  pi  oposals  were  adopted,  this 
7-to-lO  ratki  would  effectively  be  de- 
pleted to  a  3.5-to-lO  ratio.  This,  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  from  the 
Greek  Embissy,  is  considered  by  the 
Govemmen  .  and  peoples  of  Greece  to 
be  totally  ui  laoceptable. 

The  reper  nissions  raised  in  the  wake 
of  these  controversial  proposals, 
should  then  be  adopted,  would  unam- 
biguously le  counterproductive  to 
America's  ii  terests  and  to  the  overalll 
security  of  <  he  Western  Alliance.  They 
promote  a  <  eterioration  of  the  already 
fragUe  stab  lity  in  this  vital  region  of 
NATO,  and  creates  a  "climate  which  is 
not  h^pful  to  (U.S.  and  Greek)  negoti 
atlons  for  t  le  conclusion  of  a  new  De- 
fense and  Economic  Cooperation 
Agreement'  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and 
Greece. 
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It  is  my  fervent  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  ccrileagues  in  this  Congress 
will  pay  scruiHilous  attenti(m  and  con- 
sideration to  the  provisions  engen- 
dered in  the  proposals  of  this  adminis- 
tration, and  seriously  consider  their 
subsequoit  consequences  for  Ameri- 
can foreii^  policy.  I  trust  my  col- 
leagues win  demonstrate  their  com- 
monsrase  and  f  wesight  in  concluding 
that  these  aid  proposals  should  not  be 
adopted.  To  do  otherwise.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  be  to  establish  an  unsightly 
blonish  on  the  face  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  and  could  only  result  in 
furthering  instability  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  rather  than  enhancing 
security  in  this  region,  which,  ironical- 
ly, is  what  the  administration  wishes 
to  address  by  submitting  these  propos- 
als.* 


TO  HONOR  MR.  WILLIAM  H. 
CLINTON  UPON  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT AS  THE  REGISTRAR  OF 
VOTERS 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcALirouaA 

IH  THX  HOUSX  or  REPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  23. 1983 
•  BCr.  LEWIS  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  9,  1983,  the  San 
Bernardino  County  Registrar  of 
Voters  will  honor  Mr.  William  H.  Clin- 
ton upon  his  retirement.  Bill  has 
served  as  both  the  assistant  reglstrar 
of  voters  and  since  February  1970  the 
registrar  of  voters  in  San  Bernardino 
County.  Upon  his  retirement  on 
March  11,  1983,  Bill  will  have  complet- 
ed 35  years  of  service  in  county  gov- 
ernment. During  these  years  Bill  has 
been  actively  involved  in  the  better- 
ment of  San  Bernardino  County.  He 
has  served  as  the  director  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  County  Clerks  Asso- 
ciation of  California  and  was  a 
member  of  both  the  Elks  Lodge  No. 
836  and  the  Kiwanls  Club. 

William  Clinton  was  IXNm  in  Red- 
lands,  Calif.,  on  April  19,  1924.  He  at- 
tended grade  school  there  and  grad- 
uated from  Redlands  High  School  in 
June  1942.  The  following  month  Bill 
began  working  for  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Free  Library  Department. 

In  November  1942,  Bill  began  his 
military  career  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
and  received  an  honorable  discharge 
on  October  31,  1945.  After  furthering 
his  education  at  Riverside  College,  the 
University  of  Redlands,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Bill  went  into 
business  in  Indio,  Calif. 

In  May  1948,  Bill  returned  to  San 
Bernardino  to  work  in  the  county  pur- 
chasing department.  In  September 
1950  he  went  to  work  in  the  county 
clerk's  office  as  the  superior  court 
clerk  and  later  became  the  chief 
deputy  in  charge  of  passports,  natural- 
ization and  marriage  licenses. 
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It  was  In  March  1968  that  Bill  was 
appointed  asristant  registrar  of  voters 
and  later  appointed  by  the  board  of 
supervlaors  to  the  position  of  registrar 
of  voters. 

As  a  result  of  his  high  standards  of 
performance  and  vast  knowledge  of 
election  Uws  established  by  State  and 
Fedeial  Government,  and  his  demon- 
strated ability,  BUI  soon  attained  an 
enviable  reputation  throughout  the 
State  not  only  for  his  accuracy,  since 
his  certifications  have  never  been 
challenged,  but  also  for  the  fact  that 
San  Bernardino  County  has  often 
been  first  in  the  State  with  election  re- 
sults. This  expertise  of  Bill's  has  been 
utilized  in  many  workshops  by  the 
County  Clerics'  Association  which 
values  his  opinions.  Through  his  ef- 
forts. Bill  has  made  the  registrar  of 
voters'  office  one  of  the  most  modem, 
efficient,  and  effective  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commencUng  to  my  colleagues  William 
H.  Clinton  for  this  tireless  devotion 
not  only  to  the  office  of  registrar  of 
voters,  but  also  to  the  citizens  of  the 
county  of  San  Bernardino.* 


February  23,  1983 


BAY  AREA'S  "MR.  TRANSIT"  TO 
RETIRE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALirORinA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  RXFRCSKMTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  February  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
nearly  27  years  of  dedicated  service, 
Robert  E.  Nisbet  has  decided  to  step 
down  as  general  manager  of  the  Ala- 
meda-Contra  Costa  Transit  District  ef- 
fective this  fall. 

During  his  long  years  of  committed 
and  effective  service,  Mr.  Nisbet  grew 
to  become  one  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected transit  managers  who, 
through  his  competent  efforts,  is  cred- 
ited with  guiding  the  AC  Transit  Dis- 
trict through  a  trying  period  of  finan- 
cial crisis. 

"We  have  had  some  hard  times  and 
we  have  also  achieved  some  substan- 
tial successes,"  Mr.  Nisbet  said  in  an- 
nouncing his  retirement.  "We  are  sur- 
viving a  financial  crisis,  we  have  mod- 
ernized the  bus  fleet,  and  we  have  em- 
barked on  a  facilities  improvement 
program  that  bodes  well  for  the  dis- 
trict in  the  years  to  come,"  he  added. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Nisbet's 
success  with  AC  Transit  extends  far 
beyond  this  most  recent  crisis.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Nisbet  and  AC  Transit  are  nearly 
synonymous.  It  was  Mr.  Nisbet.  an  at- 
torney educated  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  the  Hast- 
ings Law  School  in  San  Frandaco,  who 
drew  up  the  legislation  that  created 
the  AC  Transit  District  in  1957. 

Mr.  Nisbet  told  the  San  Francisco 
Chnmlcle: 


In  those  days.  AC  Transit  wu  little  more 
than  «n  Idea  which  enabled  the  east  bay's 
voters  to  create  the  public  transit  system  we 
have  today. 

In  1960.  the  AC  Transit  District  took 
over  operation  of  the  old  Key  System, 
which  at  the  time  provided  bus  service 
to  the  residents  who  lined  the  bay  east 
of  San  Francisco.  Now,  AC  Transit  car- 
ries roughly  250,000  passengers  a  day 
through  the  east  bay  and  into  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Nisbet  first  served  as  attorney 
for  the  district  and  in  the  capacity  of 
legislative  liaison  before  taking  over  as 
general  manager  in  1978.  Although  he 
will  retire  from  his  permanent  posi- 
tion in  the  fall,  Mr.  Nisbet,  who  will 
turn  65  years  old  in  September,  plans 
to  continue  to  serve  the  district  he 
helped  create  by  performing  consult- 
ing duties. 

I  want  to  wish  Mr.  Nisbet  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  future  and  to  commend 
him  for  his  admirable  commitment  to 
public  service.* 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  AS 
WHIPPING  BOY 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  nxmois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  February  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
UJS.  Postal  Service  and  the  Congress 
have  had  their  differences  in  the  past. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  have  disagreed 
with  Postal  Service  policy  on  occasion. 
However,  I  recently  read  an  article 
written  by  H.  K.  Petschel,  an  inspector 
for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  in  the  Jan- 
uary 17  Chicago  Tribime  which  com- 
municates in  a  most  effective  way  that 
the  Postal  Service  is  continually  im- 
proving and  striving  to  deliver  the 
mail  in  the  most  efficient  way  possi- 
ble. I  would  like  to  submit  this  article 
for  the  Record  to  remind  each  of  us  of 
the  debt  we  owe  those  individuals  who 
work  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Postal 
Service  to  insure  our  mail  delivery. 
The  Postal  Service  as  Whipping  Bot 
(By  H.  R.  Petschel) 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  has  been  subjected  to  contin- 
ual attack,  much  of  it  unwarranted.  There 
are  failings  in  the  system,  but  by  and  large, 
the  postal  service  has  served  the  public 
much  better  than  it  has  been  given  credit 
for. 

The  creation  of  a  national  postal  service 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  founding  fa- 
thers, part  of  their  deeply  held  belief  that  a 
free  nation  was  to  be  built  on  a  bedrock  of 
secure  and  uncensored  communications.  A 
national  mail  system  was  viewed  as  a  neces- 
sity to  help  educate  and  unite  a  diverse  and 
far-flung  population.  We  should  think  twice 
before  we  take  apart  their  handiwork. 

Transporting  the  mails  helped  to  build 
this  country  as  well  as  link  it  by  commimca- 
tlon.  The  national  rail  network,  for  exam- 
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pie,  was  first  subsidized  by  the  government 
during  construction.  Once  In  operation,  the 
railroads  were  subsidized  in  the  form  of  lu- 
cimtlve  mail  contracts.  The  same  procedure 
would  later  be  used  with  the  airlines. 

Almost  since  the  creation  of  the  post 
office.  It  has  been  argued  whether  it  was  a 
business  or  a  public  service.  No  other  seg- 
ment of  the  government  was  expected  to 
pay  Its  own  way.  but  for  some  reason  the 
mails  were  considered  different.  The  idea 
tliat  the  post  office  was  a  service  organiza- 
tion prevailed.  Because  of  this,  the  cost  of 
mailing  a  letter  remained  artificially  low  for 

aoentiu7- 

When  you  consider  that  for  300  years  the 
American  portal  system  was  a  political  play- 
tlilng.  the  service  it  historically  provided  Is 
amazing.  DntU  the  paaaage  of  the  civU  serv- 
ice law.  every  postal  employee  was  a  politi- 
cal appointee.  With  the  election  of  each  new 
administration,  there  was  a  massive  turnov- 
er In  employment  from  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral down  to  the  ranks  of  mail  clerks  and 
carriers. 

From  the  1940s  to  the  ISOOs.  the  old  post 
office  department  suffered  from  benign  ne- 
glect. The  reorganization  Into  the  T7.S. 
Postal  Service  occurred  when  the  system 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  No  efforts  had 
been  made  towards  automation  since  the  In- 
vention of  the  steam  locomotive.  The  entire 
mail  distribution  system  was  designed 
around  the  railway  timetatde,  which  In  the 
19608  was  dissolving.  Little  postal  construc- 
tion had  occurred  since  the  Depression  and 
faciUtles  were  In  grave  disrepair.  To  baU  out 
this  monster  of  Its  making.  Congress  had 
the  unenviable  task  of  raiding  the  treasury 
or  radically  increasing  the  cost  of  mailing  a 
letter. 

Our  representatives  In  Washington 
squarely  addressed  the  issue.  They  washed 
their  hands  of  the  whole  thing  and  created 
the  "independent"  UJS.  Postal  Service  in 
1971.  This  Independence  was  severely  limit- 
ed. Congress  had  created  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  The  postal  service  was  kept 
under  almost  continual  government  over- 
view and  direction.  Any  innovative  action 
postal  administrators  propose  can  be  end- 
lessly debated,  stalled  or  misdirected.  At  the 
same  time,  they  can  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  the  postal  service  for  escalating 
costs  and  service  problems. 

The  argument  is  being  made  that  the 
postal  service  should  be  open  to  competi- 
tion. The  welfare  of  the  public  will  not  be 
served  by  allowing  the  economically  profita- 
ble areas  of  mail  delivery  to  be  stripped 
from  It.  Those  who  make  it  want  the  postal 
service  to  compete  blindfolded  by  govern- 
ment regulation  and  with  one  foot  In  a 
cement  barrel  of  national  delivery  require- 
ments. If  anybody  wants  to  assume  the  Job. 
they  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  regu- 
lations and  requirements.  Any  takers?* 
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of  the  Tamaqua  Lions  Club  of  Tama- 
qua.  Pa. 

I  Just  learned  of  the  Tamaqua  Uons 
Club's  efforts  through  the  kindness  of 
Ms.  Evangelia  Knepper.  This  excellent 
organizaUon  recently  raised  $5,350.75 
and  donated  this  sum  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  underwrite  the  total  cost  of  the  In- 
stallation of  a  heliport  at  the  Coaldale 
State  General  HoepltaL 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  saluting  the  members  of  the  Ta- 
maqua Uons  Club  for  their  commit- 
ment and  spirit  of  voluntarism.  Their 
dedication  to  improving  the  health 
care  of  their  community  is  most  im- 
pressive. The  people  of  Tamaqua  can 
certainly  look  with  pride  at  the  accom- 
plishments of  their  neighbors  who  are 
part  of  the  Lions  Club.  The  efforts  of 
groups  like  the  Tamaqua  lions  Club 
will  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  com- 
mimities  throughout  this  country. 
They  have  done  an  outstanding  job. 
Mr.  I^x«ker,  and  I  know  that  we  aU 
commend  them  for  their  success.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TAMAQUA  UONS 
CLUB 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENlf  SYLVAMIA 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23. 1983 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress,  an  out- 
standing achievement  by  the  members 


DR.  MARTIN  LX7THER  KING,  JR., 
HOUDAT 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOTITH  caaoLDiA 
ra  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEHTATtVBS 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1983 

•  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  800,  legislation 
to  make  January  15,  the  birthday  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  a  nation- 
al holiday. 

The  1960's  were  volatile  times  that 
could  have  erupted  in  harsh,  wide- 
spread violence  at  any  time.  Racial 
hostility  and  social  injustice  were  to 
the  point  of  irreparably  tearing  our 
country  apart,  and  we  were  a  nation 
divided. 

Lives  were  lost  in  this  battle  for 
principles  that  are  founded  in  our 
Constitution.  Yet,  even  more  would 
have  been  lost  had  the  man  leading 
the  movement  for  social  justice  and 
equal  opportunity  not  been  a  man  of 
nonviolence.  A  man  who  vmderstood, 
like  Ghandi.  that  long-lssting  change 
could  best  be  accomplished  through 
peaceful  means. 

This  man  was  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

Historically  since  his  untimely 
death,  his  birthday  has  been  a  day  to 
reflect  on  and  rededicate  the  Nation  to 
the  purposes  that  he  devoted  and  gave 
his  life  for— achieving  the  American 
dream  of  freedom,  equality,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  justice  at  home,  ss  well  as 
peace  in  the  world. 

Usually,  as  time  goes  by,  the 
memory  of  our  natioiul  leaders  fades 
or  tarnishes.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Dr.  King.  He  stands  among  the 
small  number  of  great  leaders  who 
gave  their  lives  and  for  whom  respect. 
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CONDEM^ONG 
MASSACRE 


HON.  NCKJOERAHAIin 

O  '  WIST  VIRGIXIA 
in  THI  HOI  SK  or  REPRKSEMTATIVES 

Wednesdi  ay.  February  23,  1983 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

figure,  an  employer  must  allocate  the 
difference  among  employees  who  had 
reported-tip  shortfall.  In  other  words, 
an  employee  may  now  be  taxed  upon 
income  which  he  did  not  actually  earn. 

A  coffeeshop  waitress  recently  re- 
ceived her  paycheck  for  a  week's  work. 
After  applying  the  8-percent  tip  with- 
holding tax.  her  paycheck  was  blank 
and  marked  void.  Withholding  taxes 
on  her  wages  equaled  her  weekly  pay 
for  30  hours  of  work.  Such  taxation 
will  encourage  workers  to  move  off  the 
payrolls  and  onto  the  welfare  rolls.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  tax  people  on 
income  they  might  not  have  earned. 

I  feel  that  this  provision  of  the 
President's  tax  package  imposes  an 
unwarranted  burden  upon  employees 
and  employers.  I  feel  it  is  unfair  to  tax 
a  citizen  based  upon  assiuned  income 
instead  of  actual  income.  It  is  neither 
good  tax  policy  nor  good  law.  Conse- 
quently. I  urge  Congress  to  repeal  this 
law  through  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Tax 

Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 

1982   which   require   employer   reporting 

with  respect  to  tips. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  is  hereby  repealed, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  applied  as  if  such  section  (and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  section)  had  not 
been  enacted.* 


SPONSORS  LEGISLA- 
REPEAL  8  PERCENT 


GLENN  ENGUSH 


or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOtjSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesi  toy,  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  ENGI ISH 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
legislation  to  repeal 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Act    of     1982 
97-248), 
law  as  included  in  Presl- 
's   1982  tax  package  re- 
operating  large  food 
establishments  to  allo- 
percentage  of  gross 
tipped     employees, 
reported    tip    income 
less  than  the  8-percent 
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CLEMENT  B.  SMAR,  "ELK  OP 
THE  YEAR" 


February  23,  1983 

VOLUNTARY  AUTOMOBILE 
QUOTAS  MUST  BE  EXTENDED 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  26,  1983, 
the  Hazleton  Lodge  of  Elks  is  honor- 
ing one  of  its  members,  Clement  B. 
Smar.  as  "Elk  of  the  Year"  for  1982- 
83. 

Mr.  Smar  is  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  Hazleton  Community.  He  comes 
to  civilian  life  with  an  impressive  mili- 
tary record.  In  the  Hazleton  area,  he 
has  served  on  numerous  committees 
including  the  youth  committee  and 
the  fund  raising  committee. 

Mr.  Smar  is  employed  as  a  customer 
service  representative  for  Pennsylva- 
nia Power  &  Light  Co.  He  and  his  wife 
Mary  reside  in  Hazleton  with  their  two 
children. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  join  with  over  150  members  of  the 
Hazleton  Lodge  of  Elks,  and  their 
ladies,  in  saluting  Clement  B.  Smar  as 
"Elk  of  the  Year"  and  wishing  for  him 
and  his  family  many  more  years  of 
happiness  and  success  in  all  that  they 
undertake.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday,  February  9.  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  published 
an  editorial  supporting  an  extension  of 
the  Japanese  automakers'  volimtary 
export  agreement.  I  am  totally  sup- 
portive of  this  concept  and  agree  that 
a  2-year  extension  is  reasonable. 

I  recently  wrote  President  Reagan 
and  our  Special  Trade  Representative 
William  E.  Brock  urging  their  support. 
I  urged  them  to  heed  the  advice  of  the 
auto  industry  and  labor  in  seeking  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment. In  addition  I  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  current  1.68  million  export 
limit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
torial and  express  support  for  this  cru- 
cial extension. 

Japan's  Voluntary  Car  Quotas 
It  may  have  been  a  mere  statement  of 
trade  policy  by  Japan.  But  looked  at  In 
purely  political  terms  it  set  off  sharp  criti- 
cism in  Congress.  We  are  referring  to  the 
remark  of  an  official  of  Japan's  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI) 
that  Japan  will  not  extend  its  voluntary 
quotas  on  auto  exports  to  the  U.S.  beyond 
1984.  Japan  would  seem  best  served  by  re- 
thinking its  position. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  Imposing  excessive 
trade  restrictions  on  Japanese  products,  in 
this  case  automobiles.  It  is  Just  the  oppo- 
site—avoiding actual  restraints  on  trade, 
such  as  embodied  in  domestic  content  legis- 
lation now  before  Congress.  Such  legislation 
would  require  that  Japanese  cars  have  a 
high  percentage  of  U.S.-made  parts  before 
they  could  be  sold  in  the  U.S.  A  domestic 
content  law  passed  the  House  late  last  year 
and  proponents  have  cited  Japan's  decision 
to  end  voluntary  curbs  on  car  exports  as 
proof  that  such  a  measure  should  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

Is  Japan's  stance  on  ending  the  curbs 
merely  a  bargaining  position?  That  could 
well  be  the  case.  But  Japan  must  realize 
that  with  the  U.S.  now  gearing  up  for  an 
election  campaign,  tmd  several  Democratic 
presidential  contenders  already  supporting 
domestic  content  bills,  this  would  not  seem 
the  most  propitious  moment  for  taking  a 
tough  line  toward  the  U.S.  regarding  car 

After  a  particularly  difficult  period  for 
Detroit  the  past  year  domestic  sales  are  at 
last  starting  to  perk  up.  U.S.  factories  are 
being  reopened.  Auto  workers  are  being 
called  back.  Thus  it  seems  indelicate  for 
Japan  to  announce  suddenly  that  it  is  going 
to  return  to  business-as-usual  with  its  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.,  especially  since  it  has  ac- 
cepted restraints  on  various  products  sent  to 
a  number  of  European  nations. 

Japan  currently  enjoys  a  trade  surplus  of 
roughly  $20  billion  with  the  U.S.  It  seems 
only  fair  that  there  be  some  bending  in  the 
case  of  autos.  Sen.  Gary  Hart,  who  is  him- 
self a  Democratic  presidential  aspirant 
(though  not  supporting  the  domestic  con- 
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tent  bills),  last  week  introduced  a  reasona- 
ble Joint  resolution  that  would  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  negotiate  an  extension  of 
the  quotas  for  two  years  to  give  Detroit  a 
breathing  period  following  the  recession. 
Senator  Hart  would  also  link  future  exports 
to  the  "OS.  economy  so  that,  if  the  economy 
became  constricted,  Japan  would  have  to 
reduce  its  exports. 
Is  Japan  listening?* 


O  JORNAL  HONORS  JOE  RAPOSA 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  O  Jomal  of  Fall 
River  will  present  its  annual  Portu- 
guese-American of  the  Year  Award  to 
composer  Joe  Raposa.  O  Jomal  is  a 
Portuguese  language  newspaper  whose 
publishers,  Ray  and  Cathy  Castro 
have  labored  tirelessly  to  provide  the 
people  in  southeastern  Massachusetts 
and  surrounding  areas  with  news, 
sports,  and  entertainment  information 
in  Portuguese.  In  addition  to  their 
work  on  O  Jomal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castro 
have  worked  to  assist  the  Portuguese 
immigrant  community  in  and  around 
Fall  River  to  become  a  full  part  of 
American  society  while  retaining  their 
Portuguese  heritage  and  culture. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Castros 
established  the  Portuguese  American 
of  the  Year  Award.  This  year's  recipi- 
ent, Joe  Raposa,  represents  the  pride 
that  Portuguese-Americans  have  in 
both  elements  of  their  nationality.  Mr. 
Raposa,  whose  parents  were  bom  in 
the  Azores,  has  achieved  in  America 
the  highest  honors  bestowed  by  the 
music  industry,  including  four 
Grammy  Awards.  His  compositions  in- 
clude "Being  Green,"  a  soliloquy  of 
self-realization  that  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Presbyterian  Hymnal 
and  is  the  International  Anthem  of 
the  Girl  Scouts,  and  "Sing"  an  im- 
mensely popular  song  that  has  been 
recorded  In  every  major  language.  In 
addition  to  his  composing  skills,  Joe 
Raposa  has  also  made  his  mark  in  the 
academic  aspect  of  his  art.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Nelson  A.  Rockfeller 
Empire  State  Institute  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  In  short,  Joe  Raposa  is 
an  artist  of  genuine  skill  and  creativi- 
ty. 

I  congratulate  Joe  Raposa  on  his 
award  and  I  commend  Ray  and  Cathy 
Castro  on  their  devotion  and  sensitivi- 
ty to  the  Portuguese-American  com- 
munity.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESPONSE,  COMPENSA'nON, 

AND  LIABILITY  ACT 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  (the  superfund 
law)  to  clarify  certain  provisions  relat- 
ing to  remedial  actions  at  facilities 
owned  and  operated  by  a  State  or  mu- 
nicipality. 

Current  law  requires  that  States  pay 
50  percent  of  the  cleanup  costs  of  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  owned  by  it  or  its 
political  subdivisions,  even  when  those 
sites  were  leased  to  private  industries 
who  were  responsible  for  toxic  waste 
contamination. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  site  would 
have  to  be  both  owned  and  operated 
by  a  State  or  its  subdivision  before  the 
State  became  liable  for  50  percent  of 
the  cleanup  costs.  If  a  hazardous 
waste  site  is  owned  by  a  State  or  mu- 
nicipality, but  not  operated  by  it,  the 
State  would  be  liable  for  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  cleanup  costs  under  this 
biU. 

The  House  approved  this  same  meas- 
ure last  year  on  September  8. 

My  support  for  this  bill  is  prompted 
by  the  problems  that  we  have  had  in 
trying  to  clean  up  a  hazardous  waste 
site  in  Seymour,  Ind.,  in  my  district.  In 
the  late  1970's.  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Seymour  Recycling  Corp..  a  pri- 
vately owned  company  operating  on 
land  owned  by  the  city  of  Seymour, 
was  improperly  disposing  of  chemical 
wastes,  and  had  created  a  hazardous 
waste  dump  with  60,000  rusting  bar- 
rels of  toxic  material  and  500,000  gal- 
lons in  bulk  storage.  The  chemical 
wastes  were  polluting  the  surface 
water,  and  noxious  gases  were  being 
released  into  the  air.  Mysterious 
clouds  were  reported  over  the  site.  At 
one  point,  several  barrels  spontaneous- 
ly exploded. 

In  1980,  the  Chem-Dyne  Corp., 
which  owned  Seymour  recycling,  was 
put  into  receivership.  As  a  result, 
there  were  no  private  funds  available 
to  clean  up  the  Seymour  recycling  fa- 
culty. 

The  cost  of  total  cleanup  of  the  site 
has  been  estimated  at  $30  million.  An 
agreement  negotiated  by  the  EPA  in 
October  of  last  year  with  24  of  the 
generators  of  the  waste  provides  $7.7 
million  for  surface  cleanup,  with  a  $15 
million  performance  bond  posted  to 
cover  cost  overruns. 

Subsurface  cleanup  of  the  soil  and 
ground  water  remains  to  be  dealt  with. 
Agreements  reached  so  far  will  not 
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cover  the  cost  of  subsurface  cleanup 
and  containment.  Without  complete 
subsurface  cleanup,  toxic  wastes  will 
likely  contaminate  the  local  wat«r 
supply  and  the  soil  of  surrounding 
farmlands,  further  endangering  the 
health  of  area  residents. 

Neither  the  city,  the  county,  nor  the 
State  of  Indiana  have  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  the  50-percent  share  required 
to  secure  assistance  from  the  super- 
fimd  for  this  necessary  subsurface 
cleanup.  Without  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  the  superfund  Is  simply  out  of 
reach  for  not  only  the  Seymour  recy- 
cling facility  but  also  a  number  of 
other  hazardous  waste  sites  in  the 
same  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  speedy  con- 
sideration of  this  bilL« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  JULUANS 
VAIVODS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tWs 
month  at  the  Vatican,  Bishop  Julijans 
Vaivods  of  Latvia  received  the  red  hat 
of  a  cardinal  from  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
His  elevation  at  this  time  is  an  impor- 
tant symbol  that  deserves  our  notice. 

Julijans  Vaivods  was  ordained  a 
CathoUc  priest  In  1918.  He  has  spent 
his  entire  adult  life  ministering  to  the 
Catholic  minority  of  that  nation,  un- 
deterred by  the  illegal  Soviet  annex- 
ation in  1944.  He  has  worked  quietly, 
serving  his  people  and  his  faith  while 
avoiding  political  confrontation.  Still. 
in  the  1950's,  he  was  exiled  to  Moravia 
for  2  years  because  he  dared  to  write 
five  volumes  of  theological  works.  In 
1964,  while  attending  the  Second  Vati- 
can Coimcll,  his  consecration  as  a 
bishop  had  to  be  kept  secret  for  fear 
of  reprisal  by  Soviet  authorities.  For- 
tunately this  month.  Bishop  Vaivods 
was  permitted  to  travel  openly  to 
Rome  for  his  elevation  to  cardinal. 

Cardinal  Vaivods  Is  the  first  person 
named  to  the  sacred  college  while 
working  in  territory  claimed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  although  the  Vatican 
like  the  United  States  refuses  to  recog- 
nize Soviet  sovereignty. 

The  elevation  of  Cardinal  Vaivods 
stands  as  a  rallying  point  for  all  of  us 
who  admire  the  independent  will  of 
the  Latvian  people  and  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  the  restoration  of  an  inde- 
pendent Latvian  state.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  P. 
KENNT 


HON.  R(  BERT  T.MATSUI 

C  rCALIKMWIA 

ni  THX  Houl  a  OP  BBnasnrTATTVEs 
Wednetde  y.  February  23, 1983 
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of   New   Jersey.    Mr. 

I  wint  to  call  your  attention 
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service    since    1946. 
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DECA— the  Distributive  Education 
Cluba  of  America— is  the  only  national 
student  organization  operating 
through  the  Nation's  schools  to  at- 
tract students  to  careers  in  marketing, 
mercliandising,  and  management. 

The  young  men  and  women  of 
DECA.  250.000  strong,  have  a  unique 
mission.  Their  focus— always— Is  to  de- 
velop a  greater  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  marketing,  merchandis- 
ing, and  distribution  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  civic  consciousness, 
building  social  Intelligence,  and  leader- 
ship training. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
symbol  of  the  DECA  success  story  is 
seen  through  the  enthusiasm  and  mo- 
tivation of  its  student  membership. 
Through  involvement  In  vocational 
education  and  exposure  to  the  busi- 
ness community,  the  DECA  advantage 
should  not  be  surprising.  After  gradua- 
tion, 96  percent  of  all  student  mem- 
bers are  either  employed  or  begin 
their  pursuit  of  higher  education. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  particular 
project  which  has  been  sponsored  by 
DECA  members  in  my  congressional 
district.  As  part  of  the  national  shop- 
lifting prevention  campaign,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Cinnaminson  High  School 
Chapter  of  DECA  have  undertaken  an 
extensive  research  and  education 
project  to  alert  parents,  students,  and 
faculty  members  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  crime. 

Through  direct  involvement  with 
students  and  faculty,  including  a  stu- 
dent shoplifting  survey,  the  DECA 
members  have  worked  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  crime  and  conse- 
quences of  shoplifting.  Activities  have 
included  contact  with  area  business  es- 
tablishments, newspaper,  radio,  and 
television  exposure,  a  poster  contest, 
and  even  a  meeting  with  Governor 
Kean  who  proclaimed  "Anti-Shoplift- 
ing Week"  in  New  Jersey. 

In  a  February  9  letter  to  my  office. 
President  Reagan  mentioned  the  ob- 
servance of  "Anti-Shoplifting  Week" 
as  "an  excellent  opportimity  for  all  of 
us  to  reflect  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
crime  of  shoplifting."  He  joined  me  in 
"commending  the  students  and  staff 
of  Cinnaminson  High  School  and  Su- 
zanne H.  Smith  of  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  for  their 
leadership  in  this  project." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  is  only  one 
example  of  public  service  programs 
sponsored  by  DECA  chapters  across 
the  Nation.  The  thousands  of  DECA 
chapters  serve  as  showcases  for  stu- 
dent achievement  and  progress.  They 
are  a  natural  outlet  for  the  expression 
of  individual  talent. 

DECA  members  believe  that  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Nation  rests  upon  the 
American  philosophy  of  free  enter- 
prise. I  agree  with  their  position,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  our  system  is 
working,    and    will    remain    stronger 
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than  ever  as  long  as  concerned  dtiiens 
continue  to  care.  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  we  owe  a  debt 
of  thanks  to  the  Dtstributlve  Educa- 
tion Clubs  of  America,  and  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  work  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong  and  free.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  DECA,  and  best  wishes  for 
all  of  your  future  endeavors.* 


DR.  VICTOR  P.  GRECO,  JR.,  HA- 
ZLETON  AREA  JAYCEES  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE  AWARD 
RECIPIENT 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PKimSTLVANIA 
IH  THX  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  February  26,  the  Hazleton 
area  Jaycees  Is  honoring  Dr.  Victor  P. 
Greco,  Jr.,  with  their  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  This  award  Is  present- 
ed annually  to  that  man  or  woman 
under  36  years  of  aige,  who  best  em- 
bodies the  Jaycees'  ideals  of  service  to 
the  community. 

This  is  the  Jaycees'  "Man  of  the 
Year  Award"  and  no  one  could  deserve 
it  more  than  Victor  Greco,  Jr. 

Dr.  Greco  is  involved  with  numerous 
organizations  and  community  groups 
including  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  president  of  the 
northern  Permsylvania  region;  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind;  Easter  Seals; 
Multiple  Sclerosis;  Red  Cross;  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and,  of  course,  the  Hazle- 
ton Jaycees. 

Dr.  Greco  and  his  wife  Maria  reside 
in  the  city  of  Hazleton  where  he  is  an 
optometrist  specializing  in  cases  of 
subnormal  vision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Hazleton  Jaycees  and,  indeed, 
with  the  greater  Hazleton  community 
in  saluting  Dr.  Victor  F.  Greco  in  his 
many  accomplishments  and  wishing 
him  and  his  lovely  wife  many  more 
years  of  success  and  happiness  in  all 
that  they  undertake.* 


THE  ARMED  CAREER  CRIMINAL 
ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRXSEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  armed  career 
criminal  bill.  This  bill  is  identical  to  a 
bill  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Arlem  Specter  and  is  very 
similar  to  legislation  Senator  Specter 
and  I  sponsored  in  the  last  Congress. 

This  bill  would  permit  Federal  pros- 
ecution of  an  individual  who,  after  two 
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or  mart  felony  robbery  or  bursary 
oonvicUons,  is  charged  with  a  lubie- 
quent  aimed  robbery  or  burglary.  Con- 
Ttetlon  would  trigger  a  mtnhnum  15- 
year  sentence  in  a  Federal  penitentia- 
ry. 

The  career  criminal  bill  pawed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  9>-l  last  Septem- 
ber and.  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
seven^wrt  crime  padcage.  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  271-27  on 
December  20.  Unfortunately.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  vetoed  this  legislation— 
the  most  important  crime  bUl  passed 
by  the  Congress  In  a  decade-after  the 
07th  Congress  adjourned,  thiu  avoid- 
ing a  certain  veto  ovoride. 

Nearly  25  million  American  house- 
holds—3  out  of  every  10— were  effect- 
ed by  crimes  involving  theft  or  vio- 
lence in  1981.  An  amairingly  large  per- 
centage of  these  crimes  were  commit- 
ted by  career  criminals.  A  now-classic 
1072  University  of  Pennsylvania  study 
showed  that  one-half  of  all  crimes— 
and  full  two-thirds  of  aU  violent 
crimes— were  committed  by  cmly  6  per- 
cent of  the  criminal  population. 

Mr.  SpMdter,  because  of  the  havoc 
wreaked  by  career  criminals  on  the 
lives  and  property  of  millions  of  iimo- 
cent  victims  each  year— and  because 
the  Federal  Government  in  recent 
years  has  failed  to  play  an  effective 
role  in  helping  local  law  enforcement 
officials  fight  crime— I  think  this  legis- 
lation is  again  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

The  President's  opposition  to  the 
crime  bill  passed  by  the  last  Congress 
focused  on  a  portion  of  the  package 
that  would  have  created  a  Cabinet- 
level  drug  czar  to  oversee  Federal  anti- 
naicotics  efforts.  He  also  expressed 
some  concern  about  an  amendinent  to 
the  career  criminal  bill  that  requires 
the  acquiesence  of  the  local  prosecutor 
before  Federal  prosecution  could  com- 
mence. However,  no  specific  constitu- 
tional defect  was  cited  and.  in  the  real 
world  of  law  enforcement,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  a  U.S.  attorney  would 
ever  seek  to  prosecute  a  career  crimi- 
nal over  the  objections  of  a  local  pros- 
ecutor. 

The  President's  veto  was  a  major  dis- 
appointment to  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  are  convinced  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  needs  to  do  more  in 
the  fight  against  crime.  Crime  is  on 
the  rise  at  a  time  when  local  criminal 
Justice  resources  are  stretched  to  the 
limit— and  beyond.  Prosecutors  and  in- 
vestigators are  overworked,  a  huge 
backlog  of  cases  is  pending  in  our 
courts  and  State  prisons  and  local  jails 
are  severely  overcrowded.  The  result: 
Excessive  plea  bargaining,  too  many 
probationary  sentences  and  too  early 
parole  for  many  serious  offenders. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
the  career  criminal  bill  is  an  imwar- 
ranted  extension  of  Federal  criminal 
Jiulsdlctlon.  I  disagree.  It  is  wholly 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
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existing  case  law.  And,  it  ccmtemplates 
only  a  narrow  ezpanskm  of  the  Feder- 
al Criminal  Code— In  a  manner  that 
targets  the  worst  habitual  offenders 
and  thus  can  effectively  provide  our 
beleaguoed  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials with  a  real  helping  hand. 

Even  if  only  a  few  hundred  career 
criminals  are  subject  to  Federal  pros- 
ecution, this  in  itself  would  prevent 
thousands  of  future  crimes.  And  this 
tough,  no-mmsense  new  Federal  stat- 
ute would  have  a  substantial  deterrent 
effect. 

Awareness  of  this  new  law  would 
quickly  filter  down  to  the  street. 
Twice-convlcted  career  criminals 
would  think  long  and  hard  about  the 
consequences  of  a  third  conviction. 
Getting  caught  again  would  no  longer 
mean  another  trip  through  the  revolv- 
ing door  of  an  overloaded  local  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  They  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  count  on  a  return  to 
the  streets  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours, 
weeks,  or  months.  Instead,  they  would 
be  faced  with  the  very  real  possibility 
of  spending  the  next  15  years  in  a  Fed- 
eral prison. 

Some  argue  that  Federal  resources 
are  equally  strapped  and  Federal  pris- 
ons equally  crowded.  However,  the 
Federal  prison  population  grew  less 
than  half  as  fast  as  the  State  prison 
population  last  year  and  the  Presi- 
dent's new  budget  calls  for  the  Federal 
prison  system  to  be  expanded  by 
almost  2.000  beds. 

Even  without  a  major  increase  in 
prison  capacity,  selective  prosecution 
and  incarceration  of  the  worst  career 
criminals  can  significantly  reduce  the 
overall  crime  rate  without  straining 
prison  resources.  A  widely  cited  recent 
Rand  Corp.  study  showed  that,  by  fo- 
cusing on  the  worst  offenders,  the  rob- 
bery rate  could  be  cut  by  15  percent  at 
the  same  time  the  total  number  of 
robbers  incarcerated  is  actually  re- 
duced by  5  percent. 

Of  course,  selective  incarceration 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  traditional  lib- 
eral theory  of  rehabilitation.  I  will 
match  my  record  on  clvU  liberties  with 
any  Member  of  Congress,  but  we  are 
talking  here  about  those  who  have 
made  a  career  of  crime.  We  must  keep 
the  fate  of  himdreds  of  future  inno- 
cent victims  in  mind  and  must  recog- 
nize that  the  career  criminal  has  for- 
feited the  right  to  be  treated  with  kid 
gloves. 

Commonsense  should  tell  us  that— 
during  a  time  of  reduced  resources  at 
every  level  of  govenunent— we  should 
focus  our  crime  fighting  efforts  on  ha- 
bitual offenders.  Career  criminals 
belong  in  prison,  not  on  the  streets. 
This  effort  can  and  should  be  under- 
taken at  every  level  of  the  crimiiuU 
justice  system— including  the  Federal 
level.  I  happen  to  believe  that  when 
violent  crimes  are  conunitted  by  career 
criminals,  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  legitimate  role  to  play  in  pro- 
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tecting  the  Amerksn  people.  The 
Aimed  Career  Criminal  Act  Is  a  sdUd 
step  In  the  rl^t  direction.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  support* 


THE  SHAMK  OF  THE  OULAO: 
FORCED  LABOR  IN  THK 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  WM.  S.  BXOOMFIELD 


ormcHiaAa 


nr  TBS  BODSS  OP 

Wednesday.  February  2X  1983 
*  Mr.  BROOMFDELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  your  attentkm  to  a  recent- 
ly released  Department  of  State  study 
concerning  forced  labor  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  commend  the  Department  for 
its  fine  efforts  and  strongly  reenn- 
mend  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  read 
this  document  and  seriously  consider 
the  implications  of  its  findings.  It  very 
clearly  points  out  that  labor  camps  do. 
in  fact,  exist  and  that  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  sre  occurring 
every  day  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
study  also  reemphaslses  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  real  discrepancy  between  the 
official  Soviet  line  and  what  Is  really 
happening  in  the  U.S.SJI. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  Senate  and 
House  instructed  the  Department  of 
State  to  undertake  this  official  study. 
The  inquiry  revealed  that  the  Soviet 
forced  labor  camp  syston  Is  the  larg- 
est in  the  world  comprising  an  elabo- 
rate network  of  some  1,100  forced 
labor  camps  located  In  all  regions  of 
the  Soviet  UnioiL  Imprisoned  in  these 
camps  are  over  4  million  forced  labor- 
ers. At  least  10.000  of  these  laborers 
are  classified  as  political  and  religious 
prisoners. 

In  order  to  serve  the  economic  and 
political  piirposes  of  the  state,  the 
Kremlin  has  chosen  to  maint.ain  an  ex- 
tensive forced  labor  system.  Workers 
in  these  camps  are  used  to  execute 
various  developmental  projects  and 
produce  large  amounts  of  primary  and 
manufactured  products  for  lx>th  do- 
mestic use  and  Western  export  mar- 
kets. FV>rced  labor  has  been  used  on 
pipeline  projects  in  the  past  and  it  is 
now  being  used  in  domestic  pipeline 
construction.  Much  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  these  forced  laborers  is 
heavy  labor— lx>th  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. These  innocent  Soviet  citizens 
are  victims  of  the  Soviet  system.  They 
were  shipped  away  from  their  families 
to  remote  work  areas  and  are  forced  to 
work  in  brutal  climatic  conditions 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  KGB 
guards. 

Many  of  these  laborers  are  being 
punished  because  they  asked  only  that 
their  country  obey  its  own  laws.  Some 
are  Imprisoned  in  those  harsh  and 
lonely  camps  because  they  distributed 
leaflets,  or  tried  to  legally  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Many  prison- 
ers were  speaking  out  about  violations 
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estimated  annual  Federal  deficit  is  ap- 
proaching 1200  billion,  a  simple  rep«d 
is,  therefore,  unlikely. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  repeal  withholding  on  In- 
terest and  dividend  income  and  replace 
its  lost  revenue  with  revenue  from 
other  sources.  In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  creating  a  bona  fide  fiscal  alterna- 
tive to  withholding. 

My  replacement  revenue  sources  are 
threefold.  First,  the  legislation  would 
increase  the  maximum  marginal  indi- 
vidual income  tax  rate  from  50  percent 
to  55  percent.  This  would  mean  that 
single  individuals  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  in  excess  of  $55,300  and  mar- 
ried individuals  filing  jointly  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
(109,400  would  be  taxed  at  55  percent, 
rather  than  at  50  percent,  on  that  por- 
tion of  their  adjusted  gross  incomes 
that  exceed  those  amounts. 

Second,  the  bill  would  repeal  recent 
changes  that  liberalized  the  windfall 
profits  tax  on  oil. 

Finally,  the  net  interest  exclusion 
scheduled  for  implementation  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1985,  would  be  repealed.  This 
exclusion  would  have  permitted  those 
few  individuals  who  have  more  inter- 
est income  than  interest  payments  to 
exclude  a  portion  of  the  difference 
from  their  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that 
these  three  changes  in  tax  law  should 
bring  in  $25.4  billion  in  Federal  reve- 
nues through  1988— thereby  offsetting 
all  but  2.3  percent  of  the  anticipated 
lost  revenue  resulting  from  a  repeal  of 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividend 
income. 

I.  therefore,  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
most  reasonable  method  of  repealing 
withholding.* 
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ON  THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HITLER'S  RISE  TO  POWER 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAIfS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago,  Adolf  Hitler  assumed  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Third  Reich  within 
the  framework  prescribed  by  the 
German  Constitution.  The  origins  of 
his  rise  to  power  were  many:  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles;  mass  unemploy- 
ment and  an  inflation  rate  that  left 
the  mark  virtually  worthless;  a  genera- 
tion embittered  and  disillusioned  who 
wanted  at  all  cost  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  World  War  I;  a  nation  raised  from 
its  knees  by  the  mesmerizing  oratori- 
cal skills  of  a  political  genius.  Regard- 
less of  the  reasons  for  Hitler's  rise  to 
power,  the  results  were  cataclysmic. 

Why  do  we  commemorate  one  of  the 
greatest  injustices  committed  by  man 
upon  man?  There  are  those  who  cry 
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out  that  enough  is  enough— enough 
has  been  said,  and  enough  gtiilt  has 
been  shouldered:  others  lament  that 
never  must  it  be  forgotten.  To  para- 
phrase Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  object 
of  history  is  self-knowledge,  that  of 
nations  and  of  humanity. 

One  of  the  characters  brought  to  life 
by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  Wil- 
liam Styron,  said  that  someday  he 
would  understand  Auschwitz,  but  im- 
mediately recanted  and  said  that 
Auschwitz  would  alwajrs  remain  inex- 
plicable. By  further  explanation,  he 
stated  that,  "the  most  profound  state- 
ment yet  made  about  Auschwitz  was 
not  a  statement  at  all.  but  a  response. 
The  query:  'At  Auschwitz,  tell  me, 
where  was  God?'  And  the  answer 
'Where  was  man?' " 

In  Nazi  Germany,  ordinary,  unre- 
marlEable  men  and  women  from  all 
walks  of  life  converged  at  a  fortuitous, 
crucial  moment  in  history  and,  under 
the  hypnotic,  messianic  leadership  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  assaulted  humanity.  A 
young  man  of  sharp  intellect  with  a 
doctorate  in  romantic  drama,  unable 
to  break  into  the  theater,  turned  to 
politics.  Joseph  Goebbels,  as  chief  of 
the  Nazi  Party  propaganda  from  1929, 
and  German  Minister  for  Propaganda 
and  Public  Enlightenment  from 
March  1933  to  the  end  of  the  war,  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  elaborate  ma- 
chine built  to  permeate  the  whole  of 
German  civilian  life  with  Nazi  ideolo- 
gy. Another  young  man  with  a  conven- 
tional Catholic  upbringing,  son  of  a 
tutor  to  the  Bavarian  royal  household, 
entered  the  miUtary  service  as  an  offi- 
cer cadet.  Two  years  later,  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Munich  to  study  agriculture.  This 
man.  Heinrich  Himmler,  later  foimded 
Dachau  as  a  model  concentration 
camp  and  his  control  included  the  Ge- 
stapo and  the  entire  concentration 
camp  system. 

There  were  many  others:  Eichman 
and  his  "Final  Solution";  Muller  lead- 
ing the  Gestapo;  Hoess  in  charge  of 
genocide  at  Auschwitz.  The  list  is  end- 
less. It  is  comprised  of  artists,  lawyers, 
bankers,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  en- 
gineers, architects,  and  clerks. 

It  is  because  of  this  extraordinary 
turning  of  ordinary  people  away  from 
their  fellow  man  that  we  find  it  so  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  remember  what 
happened  50  years  ago.  It  is  why  we 
must  expose  and  examine  these  chains 
of  events,  why  we  must  not  and  will 
not  forget. 

Fifty  years  ago,  just  after  Hitler 
came  to  power,  the  Oxford  University 
Student  Union  voted  more  than  two  to 
one  in  support  of  a  resolution  that 
said,  "this  house  will  in  no  circum- 
stances fight  for  Itlng  or  country."  It  is 
thought  that  this  vote  gave  a  signal  to 
Hitler  that  the  young  men  of  Britain 
were  not  inclined  to  do  battle  for  their 
country. 
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Just  last  week  students  from  this 
same  debating  society  took  up  the  sub- 
ject again,  in  a  similar  context.  During 
the  debate,  one  voice  rang  out  over  all 
the  rest.  Lord  Beloff ,  one  of  those  men 
who  voted  for  the  original  motion  in 
1933,  took  the  floor  and  told  the  mem- 
bers he  had  "a  duty  to  make  atone- 
ment (for  that  action),  and  to  warn 
agaLnst  the  kind  of  foolish  arrogance" 
which  prompted  the  students  to  take 
such  a  stand.  He  concluded,  "I  beseech 
this  house  not  to  make  this  mistake 
again."  The  fellows  at  the  Oxford 
Union,  pertums  taken  by  his  hindsight, 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  oppose  the 
resolution. 

This  is  why  we  must  make  this  fun- 
damental exercise  in  reviewing  the 
events  of  history— even  such  infamy  as 
was  the  reign  of  Hitler.  We  must  be 
vigilant,  as  is  Lord  Beloff.  and  we  must 
remember.* 


MODIFIED  DAIRY  PRICE 
SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OP  OKORGIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEItTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1983 
•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  for  myself, 
and  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Spratt,  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  modified 
dairy  price  support  program.  This  leg- 
islation would  correct  serious  problems 
facing  the  dairy  industry,  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  America's  milk  consumers. 

The  dairy  price  support  program  was 
first  enacted  in  1949.  It  is  intended  to 
provide  a  reasonable  return  to  dairy 
farmers  and  an  efficient  supply  of 
milk  to  the  consumer.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  dairy  program  has 
become  quite  costly  due  to  a  tremen- 
dous surplus  of  dairy  products. 

During  the  1981-82  marketing  year, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
purchased  some  13.8  billion  pounds  of 
milk  products— over  10  percent  of  all 
milk  produced  by  farmers— at  a  stag- 
gering cost  too  the  taxpayer.  In  an 
effort  to  curtial  overproduction,  last 
year  the  Congress  enacted,  as  part  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act,  a  tax  on  production  of  milk.  Spe- 
cifically, it  allowed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  deduct  as  of  October  1, 
1982,  50  cents  per  himdredwelght  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  sdl  milk 
marketed  commercially  and  remit  the 
proceeds  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  an  offset  against  the 
cost  of  the  program. 

This  provision,  however,  has  been 
enjoined  by  the  Federal  district  court 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
opposed  by  many  dairy  farmers  as  in- 
equiUble.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture recently  announced  his  intention 
to  try  to  collect  both  the  original  50 
cents  and  an  additional  50  cents,  for  a 
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total  of  $1,  on  all  milk  marketed  as  of 
April  1  of  this  year.  I  would  ekpect 
this  proposal  to  result  in  additional 
litigation  and  a  protracted  couurt 
battle. 

The  bin  we  are  introducing  today 
would  repeal  the  dairy  tax  enacted  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  and  substitute  a  decrease  in  the 
price  support  for  milk.  The  price  sup- 
port wiU  be  lowered  $1  from  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  to  $12.10  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  period  beginning  April 
1.  1983,  and  ending  September  30, 
1984.  If  during  that  time  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  CCC  will  pur- 
chase less  than  expected  quantities  of 
dairy  products,  he  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  raise  the  support  price  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $1. 

Effective  October  1,  1984,  we  would 
revert  to  a  price  support  based  on  the 
concept  of  parity.  The  exact  price  sup- 
port level  would  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  dairy  products  that  the 
Secretary  expects  the  CCC  to  pur- 
chase during  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Howev- 
er, it  seems  to  us  that  the  current  situ- 
ation requires  immediate  and  decisive 
action.  The  current  t««  on  dairy  pro- 
duction has  t>een  rendered  unenforce- 
able by  court  action.  Overproduction 
of  milk  continues  unabated.  The  cost 
of  the  dairy  price  support  program  is 
imacceptable  to  the  taxpayers  and  un- 
necessary to  meet  the  longstanding  ob- 
jectives of  the  price  support  program. 
We  therefore  urge  our  colleagues  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  give  se- 
rious thought  to  the  modified  dairy 
price  support  program.  We  defer  to 
their  expertise  and  are  more  than  will- 
ing to  modify  the  bill  according  to 
their  suggestions.  But  this  is  a  serious 
and  costly  situation  that  demuids  ef- 
fective and  expeditious  action.  Thank 
you.* 


THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

opikdiaiia 
ih  the  house  op  representatives 
Wednesday.  February  23.  1983 
*  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  February  23. 
1983  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  report  follows: 

The  Economic  Report 

Each  year  the  President  lays  out  his  pro- 
gram In  three  important  messages  to  Con- 
gress: the  State  of  the  tJnlon  address,  the 
federal  budget,  and  the  economic  report. 
The  news  media  usually  concentrate  their 
attention  on  the  first  two  documents.  They 
only  Incidentally  allude  to  the  economic 
report. 

That  habit  Is  an  unfortunate  one,  and  it 
should  be  changed.  Prom  the  pages  of  the 
economic  report.  I  learn  as  much  about  the 
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President's  economic  ptiOosophy.  bis  plana, 
and  his  hopes  as  I  do  from  any  other  docu- 
ment. This  year's  287-page  volume  reviewa 
the  condition  of  the  economy  in  depth  and 
diacuases  international  debt,  worid  trade,  de- 
regulation, and  capital  investment.  The 
treatment  of  these  issues  is  comprebensive. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  my  general  ob- 
servations on  the  economic  report: 

Although  the  economic  report  deacribes 
unemplojrment  as  "the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  the  United  States" 
and  then  predicts  very  slow  progreaa  against 
it.  the  report  rejects  programs  to  create 
jobs,  recommends  cutting  back  spending  for 
training,  and  states  that  a  program  of  public 
works  will  waste  money.  The  President  is 
correct  in  his  view  that  the  best  way  to 
create  jobs  is  to  allow  a  substantial  econom- 
ic recovery  to  take  place,  but  he  apparently 
believes  that  no  steps  can  be  taken  to  help 
the  millions  of  American  workers  who  have 
been  Idled  by  our  longest  and  deepest  reces- 
sion. He  favors  more  limited  efforts  aimed 
at  specific  groups  that  face  high  unemploy- 
ment even  when  times  are  good.  Thus,  he 
wants  tax  credits  for  firms  that  hire  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  a  subminimum 
wage  to  encourage  firms  to  hire  young 
people. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  countercyclical  poli- 
cies which  provide  Jobs  through  public 
works  and  public  service,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  Congress,  with  the  support  of  both 
political  parties,  moving  toward  such  poli- 
cies. The  Jobs  that  are  created  can  help  eSse 
the  hardships  brought  on  by  the  highest 
unemployment  in  30  years.  Also,  I  believe 
that  some  additional  measures  of  support 
are  necessary  to  alleviate  these  gravest 
hardships.  An  extension  of  unemplojrment 
benefits  and  a  better  "safety  net"  for  the 
jobless  and  poor  are  in  order. 

In  the  economic  report,  the  President 
praises  the  Federal  Reserve's  policy  of 
gradually  slowing  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply.  He  urges  that  the  agency  not 
change  the  policy.  Strong  support  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  effort  Is  surprising,  at 
least  to  me,  because  that  agency's  tight- 
money,  high-interest  program  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  recession.  I  have  argued 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  should  follow  a 
more  accommodative  policy  whose  near- 
term  goal  would  be  a  lowering  of  interest 
rates. 

Stressing  that  reduced  deficits  are  critical 
to  economic  recovery,  the  economic  report 
argues  for  increased  taxes  in  future  years  so 
that  deficits  will  not  continue  to  mount 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  has  noted  that  It  would  "be  better 
to  have  a  good  tax  Increase  than  a  bad 
budget  deficit."  I  agree  with  his  statement. 
However,  the  President  flatly  rejects  adjust- 
ing taxes  by  cancelling  tax  Indexing— a  pro- 
vision of  law,  due  to  become  effective  in 
1985,  which  will  keep  inflation  from  push- 
ing taxpayers  into  higher  tax  brackets. 
While  tax  indexing  may  be  a  good  idea,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  we  simply  carmot  afford  it 
in  the  short  term. 

While  the  President  applauds  the  1981  cut 
in  business  taxes  and  supports  cutting  them 
further,  the  economic  report  does  not 
repeat  his  recent,  celebrated  remark  that 
the  corporate  income  tax  should  be  re- 
pealed. I  agree  with  the  President's  empha- 
sis on  the  Importance  of  having  an  adequate 
rate  of  capital  formation.  It  Is  a  crucial  chal- 
lenge for  economic  policy  in  the  1980'8. 

In  some  respects,  the  most  surprising  part 
of  the  economic  report  is  the  President's 
ringbig  defense  of  free  trade.  In  the  Presl- 
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dren  aafled  on  an  ocemn  liner  to  this 
country  in  order  to  gpread  the  faith  to 
Greek  immigrants  in  America.  The 
people  of  St  Andrew's  wisely  knew  a 
good  man  when  they  saw  one,  and 
asked  the  Reverend  to  be  the  priest 
for  their  church. 

The  church  serves  all  of  Morris. 
Sussex.  Warrm.  and  parts  of  Somerset 
Counties  and  has  grown  from  75  fami- 
lies to  neaiiy  400.  a  testlm<my  both  to 
the  ability  of  Reverend  Trigas  and  the 
love  and  cmoem  which  exudes  from 
the  congregation.  The  church  was 
originally  located  in  Dover,  but  the 
smtirtng  growth  of  the  congregation 
led  to  a  new.  larger  home  in  Randolph, 
built  in  1975. 

Since  Reverend  Tsigas  is  the  only 
QTteik  Orthodox  priest  in  the  area,  he 
drives  more  than  3,000  miles  a  week  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  those  people 
under  his  attentive  watch.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
Greek  community  is  reflected  in  his 
commitment  to  his  daily  work  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

As  an  American.  Reverend  Tsigas 
can  testify  to  the  value  of  our  consti- 
tutional right  to  religious  freedom.  He 
bravely  fought  the  advance  of  Hilter 
as  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Army 
during  the  Nazi  occupation  in  World 
War  II,  and  during  the  attempted 
Commimlst  seizure  of  power  during 
the  Greek  civil  war. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  valuable  contributions  this 
Greek  immigrant  and  his  family  have 
made  to  the  people  of  northern  New 
Jersey.  I  Join  St.  Andrew's  Church  in 
honoring  this  man  revered  for  his 
wisdom  and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man.  My  best  wishes  to  Reverend 
Tsigas,  his  wife.  Spiridoula,  and  their 
three  chUdren,  Demetrios,  Vasiliki. 
and  Kathryn,  so  that  he  might  contin- 
ue his  life's  work  with  all  God's  bless- 
ings.* 
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Wednesday.  February  23, 1983 
•  Mr.  CORCC»lAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  home  county  of  La  Salle 
in  north  central  Illinois  have  been  suf- 
fering since  1979  from  rates  of  imem- 
ployment  substantially  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Back  home,  the  impor- 
tance of  assisting  smaU  businesses  to 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  Is  well-recog- 
nized, as  is  discussed  in  a  report  on 
several  meritorious  efforts  there  by 
the  Chicago  Tribime's  veteran  colum- 
nist. Bob  Wledrich.  One  of  Mr.  Wied- 
rich's  continuing  themes,  in  addition 
to  the  shortcomings  of  congressional 
operations,  is  the  low  return  in  ex- 
penditures of  tax  dollars  Illinolsans 
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weoA  to  Washington.  Though  he  doeg 
not  mentto"  Illinois  Valley  ettlaeng'  ef- 
fects to  improve  that  altuattoa.  it  was 
my  pleacure  to  recently  partletewitf  In 
the  announcement  of  Federal  diaero- 
tleoary  bridge  funding  for  the  L* 
Salle-Peru  Bridge— the  reault  of  an> 
other  combined  effort  by  valley  resi- 
dents. 

My  colleagues  may  well  find  this  ac- 
count of  local  cooperation  In  pursuit 
of  employment  opportunities  and  a 
better  life  to  include  ideas  which  can 
be  applied  in  their  districts,  and  I 
therefore  insert  it  in  the  Rnoao. 
[Prom  tbe  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  U,  10831 
Wl  Ass  HuiRuaT  Fob  Jobs 

L*  Suxs;  III.— "We're  hungry  for  Jobs," 
the  Downstato  chamber  of  commerce  offi- 
cial dedared.  "And  when  you're  hungry,  yon 
get  out  and  hustle." 

"Tou  dont  really  have  to  go  out  of  state 
to  find  people  who  care  about  smaD  busi- 
neas,"  wrote  Leonard  J.  Cortt,  tbe  chamber 
of  commerce  executive  director  from  Down- 
state  La  Salle.  "One  can  find  a  very  healthy 
attitude  in  the  Illinois  Valley." 

I  accepted  CorU's  invitation  to  visit  that 
region  of  north  central  Illinois,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  southwest  of  Chicago  almg  Hwy. 
80,  and  what  I  found  was  an  amalgam  of 
busineas,  labor  and  elected  leaders  working 
to  overcome  the  ravages  of  10.8  percent  un- 
employment brought  on  by  recession  and 
the  successful  recruiting  ef forte  of  Sun  Belt 
states. 

"The  community  decided  that  it  wasn't 
going  to  get  big  employers  like  Ford  or  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  come  in  and  solve  our  unem- 
ployment problems."  said  Mayor  Don  Baker 
of  Peru.  La  Salle's  sister  city  along  the  Illi- 
nois River.  "So  we  decided  to  settle  for 
many  small  companies  with  as  few  as  six  or 
eight  employees  on  which  to  build  a  firm  In- 
dustrial tax  base." 

Judging  by  the  growth  statistics,  the  game 
plan  is  working.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  n- 
Unols  Valley,  with  140.000  residents,  has 
become  home  to  15  new  light  manufactur- 
ing ventures,  some  with  as  few  as  6  to  10 
employees,  for  a  total  of  1.000  Jobs.  Their 
combined  payrolls  represent  $18  million  a 
year. 

And  cmnplementing  those  are  the  reloca- 
tions of  five  major  trucking  lines  to  the 
valley  that  employ  700  people,  for  a  total 
annual  payroll  of  $22.5  million.  The  new 
ventures  have  helped  boost  sagging  real 
estate  and  sales  tax  revenues.  They  have 
provided  Jobs. 

More  Important,  they  have  offered  hope 
to  people  whose  econcmiy  was  devastated 
when  the  valley's  single  largest  employer 
started  closing  tte  doors  five  years  sgo  for  a 
move  to  Alabama. 

Westdox,  a  company  that  had  been  In  the 
La  Salle-Peru  area  for  almost  a  hundred 
years.  finaUy  closed  ite  doors  in  1980.  At  ite 
peak,  the  firm  employed  5.000. 

Worse,  as  the  recession  has  deepened,  the 
valley  has  been  losing  an  Increasing  number 
of  ite  most  talented  young  people.  About  80 
percent  of  those  who  go  to  college  do  not 
return.  And  what  makes  that  figure  even 
more  staggering  Is  the  fact  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  high  school  graduates  go  to 
college. 

Commtmlty  leaders  are  moving  to  mini- 
mise traditional  dependence  on  a  handful  of 
major  employers  by  seeking  greater  diversi- 
ty of  smaller  Industries. 
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In  keeping  with  that  philosophy,  about  20 
small  businesses  ranging  from  advertising 
to  light  manufacturing— have  located  In  the 
first  phase  of  an  80-acre  Industrial  park  at 
La  Salle  underwritten  by  local  intereste 

Twenty-five  businessmen  from  the  cities 
of  La  Salle,  Peru.  Oglesby  and  Spring  Valley 
contributed  $2,500  each  in  1976  to  form 
CIVIC,  the  Central  Illinois  VaUey  Industrial 
Combine.  Four  local  banks  participated  by 
offering  about  $500,000  In  reduced-interest 
loans. 

And  that  enterprising  venture  has  gener- 
ated almost  70  more  Jobs  as  tbe  valley  com- 
munities fight  their  way  back  toward  full 
employment,  inch  by  laborious  inch. 

Lower  tax  rates  and  a  good  work  ethic  in 
the  area  recently  prompted  the  Siuistrand 
Corp's  Hydro-Transmission  Division  to  con- 
solidate machine  tool  operations  in  La  Salle 
from  two  other  cities.  The  United  Auto 
Workers  cooperated  by  agreeing  to  a  wage 
f  reeae  and  modest  work  reduction. 

Felix  Fenza  of  the  operating  engineers' 
union  proudly  pointed  to  a  labor-manage- 
ment committee  formed  to  defuse  potential 
labor  problems,  thereby  enhancing  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  valley  to  new  industries. 
The  group  uses  biunper  stickers  and  out- 
door signs  to  display  ite  slogan.  Cooperation 
Country.  And  ite  members  really  mean  it. 

"We've  found  we  can  help  the  area  and 
help  ourselves  at  the  same  time,"  Fenza 
said.  "That  slogan  means  we're  looking  for 
Jobs  together."* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dsdly 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
February  24,  1983,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  25 

8:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  70.  to  delete  cer- 
tain IRS  provisions  which  treat  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  separately  with  re- 
spect to  living  expense  deductions. 

SD-215 


9:30 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 14.  S.  18,  S.  77, 
S.  100.  title  V  of  S.  124.  S.  251.  and  S. 
398,  measures  relating  to  agricultural 
export  trade  practices. 

SD-106 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  resmne  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1984    for 
Indian  programs. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  SubcoRunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for    the    Constuner    Product    Safety 
Commission. 

SR-253 

*Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  19S4  which  fall  within  ite 
legislative  jurisdiction,  and  to  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction, 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  ite 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Budget. 

SD-406 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  John  A.  Svahn. 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-21S 

Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  supplemental  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  for 
UJ3.  International  security  assistance 


programs. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 

SD-124 
•Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings,  in  closed 
session,  on  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

S-407.  Capitol 

10:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  which  fall  within  ite  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  Army  programs. 

SR-32S 
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2:30  pjn. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-138 

FEBRUARY  28 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Sendees,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Employment   and   Training   Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  La,bor. 

SD-138 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,    focusing    on    ocean    and 
coastal  progams. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Govern- 
ment   management    of    natural    gas 
import  issues. 

SD-34S 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  focusing 
on  Ijaslc  energy  sciences,  high  energy 
and    nuclear,    magnetic    fusion,    and 
health  and  environmental  research. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Department 

of  State. 

SI>-192 

Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  faU  within  ite 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  wWch  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  fo- 
cusing on  Air  Force  programs. 

SD-628 

Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Middle  East. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3,  to  establish  legislative  au- 
thority  in   Congress  and   the  States 
with  respect  to  abortion. 

SD-226 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act. 

SD-215 
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Rural  Development  and  Re- 
Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
or  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
Cooperative   Service,   Agri- 
Marketing  Service.  Office  of 
and  the  Packers  and 
Administration.    Depart- 
^griculture. 

SD-124 
Science,  and  Transportation 
Tra  isportation  Subcommittee 
h  larings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorl^ng  funds  for  the  Hazardous 
Transportation  Act,  Natural 
Pipeline  Safety  Act,  and  the  Haz- 
ijiquld  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

SR-253 
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Oovemmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Coltmibia  Sulx^mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  a  report 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation 
concerning  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  Chesapeake  Bay  pro- 
gram. 

.  SD-026 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  forma- 
tion of  a  commission  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  State, 
focusing  on  international  security  as- 
sistance, international  narcotics  con- 
trol, migration  and  refugee  assistance, 
and  juitl-terrorism. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  431,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years   1983  through 
1987  for  clean  water  programs,  and  S. 
432,  extending   the   1984   compliance 
date  for  certain  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
committee  business. 

SD-419 
1:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  121.  to  establish 
a  Department   of  Trade   within   the 
Federal  Government. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  nuclear 
fission,  uranium  supply  and  enrich- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
Closed  briefing  on  comprehensive  net 
assessment  of  United  States/U.S.S.R. 
military  capabilities. 


February  23,  1983 


3:30  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within  Its 
legislative  jurisdiction,  and  recommen- 
dations which  it  will  make  thereon  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

SR-418 

MARCH2 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, departmental  manage- 
ment, and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
all  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

SD-124 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Japan-United  SUtes  Friendship  Com- 
mission. 

8-146.  Capitol 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  disposal  compacts. 

SD-226 

10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,   to  mark   up  S.    14, 
measures  to  develop  and  expand  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

SR-328A 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  fo- 
cusing on  Navy/Marine  Corps  pro- 
grams. 

SD-628 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  212.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

SR-2S3 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
izing   funds    for    fiscal    years    1983 
through    1987   for   clean   water   pro- 
grams, and  S.  432.  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
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Finance 
BustneaB  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of 
Manachuaetts,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  John 
A.  Svahn.  of  Maryland,  to  t>e  Under 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  authorlza- 
tioHDs  for  the  XJA.  Information  Agency. 

SD-419 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  450,  proposed 
Mail     Order     Constmier     Protection 
Amendments. 

SD-342 
lAbor  and  Human  Resotirces 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
11:30  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
2:00  pjtn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MARCH3 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e. 

SD-124 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  Executive 
Order  12372  which  rescinds  OMB  Cir- 
cular A-95  as  of  April  30,  1983,  relating 
to  the  intergovernmental  consultation 
process,  and  the  proposed  rules  that 
implement  the  order. 

SD-342 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  of  medi- 
care. 

8D-628 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
tioal  Development. 

S-226,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
izing   funds    for    fiscal    years    1983 
through    1987    for   clean   water   pro- 
grams, and  S.  432.  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's tmemployment  propKisals,  and  to 
discuss  the  current  state  of  the  nation- 
al unemployment  situation. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed    briefing   on   worldwide    intelli- 
gence matters. 

S-116.  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
proposed   budget   requests   for   fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  certain  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126,  Cvitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  solar 
and  renewables  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-192 
3:30  p.m. 
*  Select  on  Ethics 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration, 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Hearings,  and  Ap- 
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peals,    all    of    the    Department    of 
Energy. 

SD-19S 

MARCH? 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Education. 

SD-1S8 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  voluntary  contributions  to 
international  orgaiyzations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Energy  Emergency 
Preparedness  Act  (P.L.  97-229). 

SD-366 

MARCH8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreit^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
States. 

8-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Conrail. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Energy's   conservation   and 
supply   programs   in   the   President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Edu- 
cation for  Economic  Security  Act,  and 
to  review  math  and  science  education 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

SD-430 
11:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
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and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
4nd  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


b  tarings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
:or  fiacal  year  1984  for  elemen- 
aeoondary  education,  educa- 
grant,  and  impact  aid. 

SD-134 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  the  handicapped,  and  rehabillU- 
tion  services  and  handicapped  re- 
search. 

SD-192 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on  fisher- 
ies programs. 

8R-2S3 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Conservation  Subcommit- 


bparings  on  proposed  legislation 
for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
prokrams. 

SR-328A 


10:00  ajn. 
Apinvpriatibns 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  1  learings  to  review  the  current 
status  o  f  the  multilateral  development 
banks  o  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 


SD-192 


ury. 

Appropriati>ns 
Tranaporta  ion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
commitiee 
To  hold  h  earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ar- 
chitecti  ral  and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers ( ompUance  Board,  and  the 
Office  if  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  OfHce  of  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Affairs 
Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
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for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
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nterior. 

SD-192 


MARCH  10 
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MARCH  11 

10:00  ajn. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
the  taxation  of  banks,  savings  and 
loan  insUtuUons,  and  credit  unions. 

SD-215 


9:30 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
the  overall  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  gen- 
eral administration.  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  International 
Trade  Administration.  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration,  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office,  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration, National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Minority  Business  Development  Ad- 
ministration, Economic  and  Statistical 
Analysis,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

S-126.  Capitol 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under  the   subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SD-124 
Latxtr  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  occurring 
from  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion    of     imitation     controlled     sub- 
stances, known  as  look-alike  drugs. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreit^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the   subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-192 


8:30) 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  and  educational  re- 
search and  training  activities  overseas. 

SI>-192 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  focusing  on 
weather  and  satellite  programs. 

SR-2$3 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  267.  to  facilitate 
the    development   of    interstate   coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  by  grant- 
ing  the   Federal   power   of   eminent 
domain  to  those  interstate  pipelines 
which  are  determined  to  be  in  the  na- 
Uonal  interest. 

SD-366 

MARCH  15 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  educa- 
tion statistics,  bilingual  education,  and 
libraries,  all  of  the  Department  of 
EducaUon. 

S-126.  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Ag- 
•  ricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  hearings  to  review  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984,  focusing 
on  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  336,  to  revise  pro- 
hibitions against  persons  guUty  of 
criminal  offenses  holding  specified  of- 
fices or  positions,  and  clarifying  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  relating  to  the  detection  of  and 


February  23,  1983 


invesUgaUon  of  criminal  violations  re- 
lating to  ERISA. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
AppropriaUons 
Transportation   and   Related   Agencies 

Subcoounittee 
To  hold  heaimgs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CtHnmiasion. 

SD-138 
10:30  a.m. 
AppropriaUons 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  CoriwraUon,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  (including 
PX.  480),  Office  of  International  Co- 
operaUon  and  Development.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  depart- 
mental administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-192 

MARCH  16 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1984  for  college 
housing  loans,  special  institutions, 
Howard  University.  departmental 
management  (salaries  and  expenses). 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  and  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  all  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
EducaUon.  Arts,  and  HumanlUes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislaUon 
establishing  a  UJB.  Academy  of  Peace. 

8I>-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

providing  educaUonal  assistance  for 

certain  monbers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
AppropriaUons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 
'  and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
caUon  Ccnnmission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  17 

8:30  ajn. 
AppropriaUons 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  ACTION 
(domestic  programs).  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home. 

SD-192 

9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans*  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
ceive legislative  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  from  AMVETS  and 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service,  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service,  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  Agriculture 
Library,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  ReUted  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (Amtrak). 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 

SD-192 

AppropriaUons 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  atomic 
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energy  defense  acttvlUes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

8D-192 

MARCH  18 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

State.  JusUce.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na^ 
tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministraUon  of  the  Deputment  of 
Commerce,  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

&-146,  Capitol 


10:001 
Judiciary 

Agency  AdmlnistraUon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  overright  hearings  on  the  In- 
demnificaUon  of  and  contributions  to 
Government  contractors. 

SD-226 

MARCH  21 

9:30  a.m. 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  RehablliUUon  Act  of  1973. 

SD-430 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  health 
and  future  prospects  of  defined  bene- 
fit pension  plans  under  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  E)evelopment  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1084,  focusing 
on  fossil  programs. 

SD-366 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 

8:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUiatlon 
Service,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  National  Mediation  Board,  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission.  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Ethical 
Problems  in  Medicine. 

8D-I16 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
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Econooic 

RCMARtl 

culturml 

of  Agrk  ulturCc 


10:00  ajn. 
Apitroprlatlons 


Trmnaporta  Lion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


commit  «e 


To  hold 
timates 
Federal 
partmeit 


Labor  and 
Aging, 


Fan  lily 
committee 


l^earings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
(or  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Highway  Administration.  De- 
of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
[uman  Resources 

and  Human  Services  Sub- 


To  hold 
focu8in[ 

2:00  pjn. 


learings  on  the  broken  family, 
on  its  effects  on  cliildren. 

SD-430 


Appropriat  ons 

Interior  anp  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timatei 
Bureau 


I  learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
of  Land  Management  of  the 
Departlnent  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 


9:30  a.m. 


Approprial  ions 
Jus  ice. 


Reated. 


ttie 


State, 
and 
To  hold 
from 
the 
of 

timatet 
legal 
eral 
for 

Service, 
sistano', 

*Labor  an< 
Handicapped 
To  hold 


US. 


Small 
To  hold 


businefs. 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 


commi;i 
To  hold  hearings 
mates 
Panan^ 
St 


adults 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 


JMI 


Research  Service,  Statistical 
Service,  and  the  World  Agri- 
OutlocA  Board.  Department 


SD-124 


MARCH  23 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary 

Agencies  Sut)Committee 

hearings  to  receive  testimony 

U.S.  Attorney  General  on 

ov^'all  budget  for  the  Department 

Jusqce,  and  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  general 

a^vities.  Antitrust  Division,  gen- 

aqminJstration,  Executive  Office 

Attorneys.    U.S.    Marshals 

and  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 

Research  and  Statistics. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee 
learings  on  proposed  legislation 
author  zing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

SD-430 
Busfciess 


hearings  to  review  umbrella 
contra^ing  and  its  impact  on  small 


SR-428A 


Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
tee 

on  proposed  budget  esti- 

for   fiscal   year    1984   for   the 

Canal  Commission,  and  the 

Seaway    Development 

of    the    Department    of 


Li.wrence 


Corporation 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
Labor  andJHuman  Resources 
Aging,  Fanily,  and  Hiunan  Services  Sub- 
commUtee 
To  conllnue   hearings  on   the  broken 
family     focusing    on    its    effects    on 


SD-538 


Interior  a|id  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timat(s 


hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

Pennatrlvania    Avenue    Development 
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Corporation,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:30  pjn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  Judicial  review  of  certain 
matters  relating  to  veterans  affairs. 

SR-418 

•      MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Govenunental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  depart- 
mental administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  4 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-192 


February  23, 1983 


February  23, 1983 


APRILS 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-134 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  6 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  other  related  matters. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  7 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 


9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Fanners  Hmne  Administration.  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Office 
of  Rural  Development  Policy,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

SUte,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  drug 
task  forces.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  and  the  Federal  prison 
system. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
impropriations 

HXTD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  8 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and 
refugee  programs,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 

APRIL  11 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulx:om- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Health    Care    Financing    Administra- 
tion, Department  of  the  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-192 

APRIL  12 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Hiunan  Development  Serv- 
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ices,     Departmrat    of     Health     and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration.  Department   of   Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,   and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

SD-138 


10:00 
Appropriations 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


APRIL  13 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  policy  research  programs, 
and  departmental  management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses). 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' health  care  services,  proposed  leg- 
islation providing  educational  assist- 
ance for  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  Judicial  review  of 
certain  matters  relating  to  veterans  af- 
fairs. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
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for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

8D-192 

APRIL  14 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

8D-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-192 

Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  adoption  serv- 
ices. 

SD-628 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  TransporUtion 
System. 

SD-192 

APRIL  16 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  scientific  activities 
overseas,  and  retirement  pay  for  com- 
missioned officers,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 

SD-192 

APRIL  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of 
uidthe< 


1  [ealth  and  Human  Services, 
Offloe  of  Indian  Education 

SI>-192 


9:30  ajn. 
AppropriatkHfe 
State.  Juatlo 
andRelatid 
To  hold  bei  rings 
tlmates  for 
dldary.  UB. 
mission,  a  id 
mlnistrati  >n. 


lOKW 
Labor  and  HtAnan 
Education,  Afts, 
mittee 
To  hold  ove^ght 
mentatloE 
grams  by 
tion. 


SiOOpjiL 
Ain>roprlatlo^ 

Interior  and  plated  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 


het  rings  ( 


f(ir 


energy 
grams  of 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
flacal  year  1984  for  fossil 
and  development  pro- 
I  he  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 


reearch 


Appropriatioi  s 
State,  Justlcd, 

andRelatKl 
To  hold  hei  rings 

timates  f(ir 

programs 

merce, 

and  related 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
Agencies  Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 

of  the  E>epartments  of  Com- 

State,  the  Judiciary, 

agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 


Ji  istice. 


10:00  a.m. 
AppropriatioAs 


IReUled 


Appropriatioi  is 
State,  Justic^ 
and 
To  hold 
timates 
partment 
national 


Labor  and 
Aging,  Fami^ 

committe; 
To  hold  he  wrings 

authorizifig 

vention 


Uibor  and 
Education, 
mittee 
To  continiie 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriatic|)8 
Interior  and 
tee 
To  hold  hfkrings 
timates    or 


UMI 


APRIL  30 


Cranmerce,  the  Judiciary 
Agencies  Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 

flscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 

IntemaUcmal  Trade  Com- 

the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 


S-146,  Capitol 


Resources 
and  Humanities  Subcom- 


„. hearings  on  the  imple- 

of  bilingual  education  pro- 
the  Department  of  Educa- 

SD-430 


APRIL  21 


HUD-Indepei^dent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heirings 
timates  f<r 
tional  Aeionautics 
tration. 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 

and  Space  Adminis- 

SD-124 


heirings  ( 
;  f(T 


Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
Agencies  Subcommittee 

on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
of  State,  and  certain  inter- 
( rganizations. 

S-146,  Capitol 
H^man  Resources 

and  Himian  Services  Sub- 


on  proposed  legislation 
fimds  for  child  abuse  pre- 
treatment  programs. 

SD-628 
Himan  Resources 

and  Humanities  Subcom- 


aidl 


Arts, 


oversight  hearings  on  the 
implemeiltation  of  bilingual  education 
program^  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-430 


ilelated  Agencies  Subcommit- 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiacal  year  1984  for  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

XJB.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL36 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  27 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fimd. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Coriwratlon. 

SD-124 


February  23,  1983 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reservea.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-138 

APRIL  29 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  SubccMn- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

MAT  3 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  3 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himum  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SI>-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulx»mmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 

MATS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  Tork 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-134 


February  23,  1983 


MAT  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

MAT  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SR-418 

MAT  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

programs   under  the  sut>committee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SI>-124 


MAT  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  imder  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

JUNES 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 


2891 

JX7NE22 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

JUNE  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUART  25 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  Committee  on  InteUigence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
S-407.  Capitol 

JULT20 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  management  in  Implementing  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems  at  mul- 
tiple VA  hospital  sites. 

SR-418 


2892 


UMI 
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A.  Tammaru,  Estonian 
Chfarch,  Seabrook.  N.J..  of- 
foU(  iwing  prayer 


Aulbor  of  liberty.  You  have 

four  children,  with  cer- 

unalieni  t>le  human  rights.  Help 

hem  to  ourselves  and  to 
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rights   curtailed   in 

Today  we  remember  es- 

declared  independent 

years  ago.  Now  Estonia 

ditches  of  a  totalitarian 
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EstoiJa, 
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us  to  secure 
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t^    preserve    Your   world 

works  of  civil  right- 

the  dignity  of  man. 

the  spirit  of  wisdom 

the  authority  of  gov- 

ejitrusted  that  there  may 

a  id   peace   at   home   and 

eliminate  terror  and  op- 
peace  may  prevail  with 
and  justice  with  order; 
and  women  from  various 
with  differing  talents 
one  another  the  fulfill- 
lumanity.  Amen. 
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After  immigrating  to  the  United 
States  in  1950  Reverend  Tammaru 
served  parishes  in  Ohio  for  more  than 
20  years  before  coming  to  New  Jersey 
in  1973  where  he  presently  conducts 
services  in  Elstonian  and  German  as 
well  as  in  English  at  the  Estonian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Sea- 
brook. 

Pastor  Tammaru  has  been  awarded 
the  Crusade  for  Freedom  Award  for 
outstanding  assistance  against  aggres- 
sion. He  has  served  two  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  Estonian-American  Na- 
tional Council. 

In  addition  to  his  service  in  the  Esto- 
nian Evangelical  Luthem  Church  of 
Seabrook.  he  has  contributed  articles 
and  sermons  on  religion  to  magazines 
in  the  United  States  and  Sweden  and 
he  has  conducted  devotions  on  radio. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  welcome  him  here  today. 


T]  IE  JOURNAL 

SPEA  CER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 

.  oumal  of  the  last  day's 

and    announces    to    the 

approval  thereof. 

lo  clause   1.  rule  I.  the 

stands  approved. 


REV.  PI  nJP  A.  TAMMARU 


(Mr.  HUGtES  asked  and  was  given 
t<i  address  the  House  for  1 
LO  revise  and  extend  his 


HUGAES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

a:knowledge  the  presence 

cor  stituent.    the    Reverend 

Ti  immaru.  Reverend  Tam- 

pastsr  of  the  Estonian  Evan- 

Luth^^n  Church  of  Seabrook. 

Tammaru     offered     the 

tile  House  of  Representa- 

moming,  which  is  the  65th 

)f  the  declaration  of  inde- 

,he  Republic  of  Estonia. 

ammani  was  bom  of  Es- 

in  St.  Petersburg,  now 

I^ussia.  He  attended  school 

md  graduated  from  the 

Tpeology  of  the  University 

1934.  In  1935  he  was  or- 

archbishop  of  the  Esto- 

Church  in  Talliim,  the 


the  close  of  business  today,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  the  biU  cannot  be 
fUed  unless  the  House  is  in  session, 
and  this  gives  us  until  tomorrow  to  file 
the  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  would  Just  allow  us  to 
reach  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  and  withhold  his  re- 
quest until  we  have  heard  from  him. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  request. 


Es^nia. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1310. 
EMERGENCY  MATHEMATICS 
AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  ENGINEERING 
AND  SCIENCE  PERSONNEL  ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday,  February 
25.  1983.  to  file  a  report  to  accompany 
the  bill  (H.R.  1310)  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  improve  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  education  in 
mathematics  and  science;  to  provide  a 
national  policy  for  engineering,  tech- 
nical, and  scientific  personnel;  to  pro- 
vide for  costsharing  by  the  private 
sector  in  training  such  personnel;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  cniANDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee.  In 
order  to  accommodate  a  request  by 
the  minority  to  file  minority  views  by 


DEMISE  OF  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 
MYTH 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  newspapers  reported  a 
story  that  signals  the  demise  of  a 
great  American  myth.  Yesterday 
Atari,  one  of  the  major  American 
high-tech  companies,  announced  that 
it  was  abandoning  this  coimtry  in  pur- 
suit of  lower  production  costs  in 
Taiwan.  As  a  result.  1,700  American 
workers  will  be  without  a  Job. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  myth 
has  gone  unchallenged.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  been  encouraged  to 
foresake  the  industrial  backbone  of 
this  coimtry  in  favor  of  the  high-tech 
diety.  This  newcomer  promised  a  c\u^ 
for  our  economic  and  environmental 
ills.  We  were  told  that  Jobs  would  be 
plentiful  and  the  air  cleaner  without 
our  smokestack  industries  such  as 
steel. 

I  do  not  question  the  need,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  high  technology.  It  is 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  daily  lives 
and  provides  necessary  diversity. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  rhetoric 
surrotmding  this  new  industry  has  suc- 
ceeded primarily  in  shrouding  the  real 
issue— unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 

What  has  happened  to  Atari  has  and 
will  continue  to  cripple  every  major 
American  industry  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  compete  against  other  nations 
that  heavily  subsidize  their  national 
corporations,  dump  their  products, 
and  receive  foreign  aid  from  us  to  bol- 
ster their  own  foreign  trade  markets. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  lay  the 
myth  of  high  technology  to  rest  and 
protect  all  our  industries  against  these 
unfair  trade  practices. 


D  This  symbol  represents  die  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HARSH  CRIMES  DESERVE 
HARSH  PENALTIES 


(Mr.  BIAOGI  asked  and  was  given 
permlsaion  to  addms  the  House  for  1 
mlBute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  package  of  major  an- 
tlcrime  bills  aimed  at  slowing  the  re- 
volving door  of  our  Nation's  criminal 
Justice  system. 
Specifically,  my  bills  would: 
Impose  a  mandatory  2-  to  25-year 
prison  sentence  for  persons  convicted 
of  iising  a  firearm  to  commit  a  crime; 
Prescribe  the  death  penalty  for  cer- 
tain Federal  crimes  that  result  in 
death,  including  terrorist  acts,  treason, 
kidnaping,  and  attacks  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  a  foreign  head  of 
state— while  in  the  United  States— a 
Federal  Judge  or  a  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officer; 

Eliminate  the  insanity  defense  for 
persons  charged  with  assassinating  or 
attempting  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States; 

Make  i*-  a  Federal  crime  to  willfully 
damage  a  mass  transportation  system 
and  sentence  those  convicted  to  a 
maximum  $10,000  fine  and/or  up  to  25 
years  in  prison; 

Lower  the  age  persons  can  be  tried 
as  adults  from  18  to  15;  and 

Require  the  fingerprinting  of  Juve- 
nile criminals  and  allow  the  courts  to 
obtain  information  about  a  person's 
Juvenile  crime  record. 

These  tough  anticrime  measures  are 
more  than  justified.  Violent  crime  has 
risen  58  percent  from  1972  to  1981— an 
average  increase  of  5.8  percent  a  year. 
Property  crime  has  gone  up  61  percent 
from  1972  to  1981— an  average  in- 
crease of  6.1  percent  a  year. 

The  1981  Uniform  Crime  Report, 
issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, shows  that  in  1981  there  were 
a  total  of  13.3  million  crimes  commit- 
ted in  the  United  States— 1,321,900  vio- 
lent crimes,  and  11,968.400  property 
crimes. 

In  the  violent  crime  category,  there 
were  22.520  murders.  81.540  forcible 
rapes.  574.130  robberies,  and  643.720 
aggravated  assaults. 

In  the  property  crime  category, 
there  were  3,739.800  burglaries, 
7.154,500  larceny-thefts,  and  1.074,000 
motor  vehicle  thefts. 

In  my  home  city  of  New  York,  the 
figures  are  equally  disturbing.  In  1981, 
there  were  1,826  murders.  3,862  forci- 
ble rapes.  107.495  robberies,  43.783  ag- 
gravated assaults.  205,825  burglaries, 
258.369  larceny  thefts,  and  104,706 
motor  vehicle  thefts. 

This  means  that  in  New  York  City, 
there  are  approximately  1,988  total 
crimes  committed  per  day,  over  430 
violent  crimes  per  day,  and  over  1,558 
property  crimes  per  day.  More  specifi- 
cally, there  are  over  5  murders  per 
day,  over  10  rapes  per  day,  over  294 


robberies  per  day,  over  119  aggravated 
assaults  per  day,  over  563  burglaries 
per  day,  over  707  larcency-thefts  per 
day,  and  over  286  motor  vehicle  thefts 
per  day. 

As  a  former  law  enforcement  officer. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  more  and  more 
arrests  are  being  made.  But,  all  too 
often,  the  thugs  and  hoodlums  terror- 
izing our  streets  are  given  little  more 
than  a  slap  on  the  wrist  by  our  overly 
lenient  judicial  system.  My  bills  would 
take  some  of  the  discretionary  sen- 
tencing powers  away  from  the  courts 
and  insure  that  harsh  penalties  are 
imposed  for  harsh  crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  these 
bills  and  other  similar  anticrime  meas- 
ures. Including  my  bUls  (H.R.  473)  to 
impose  tough  new  penalties  for  anti- 
religious  acts  of  violence  and  (H.R. 
474)  to  establish  increased  mandatory 
penalties  for  terrorist  attacks  on  Fed- 
eral buildings,  receive  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  1310.  EMER- 
GENCY MATHEMATICS  AND 
SCIENCE  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  ENGINEERING  AND 
SCIENCE  PERSONNEL  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  renewing 
my  earlier  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  February  25,  1983.  to 
file  a  report  to  accompany  the  bill 
(H.R.  1310)  to  provide  assistance  to 
improve  elementary,  secondary  and 
postsecondary  education  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science;  to  provide  a  national 
policy  for  engineering,  technical,  and 
scientific  personnel;  to  provide  for 
cost-sharing  by  the  private  sector  in 
training  such  personnel;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EQUAL  PROTECTION  IN  EM- 
PLOYMENT TO  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  reintroduced  legislation  that 
will  bring  equal  protection  in  employ- 
ment to  the  handicapped  imder  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Under  existing  law  there  is  no  gener- 
jQly  applicable  prohibition  against  em- 
ployment discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  handicap,  "ntle  VII  of  the  Civil 


Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origbi:  But  it  provides  no  protection 
for  disabled  workers. 

The  widespread  exclusion  of  handi- 
capped workers  from  employment 
exacts  an  enormous  toU  in  terms  of 
human  dignity  and  the  quality  of  life 
for  countless  Americans.  Over  16  mil- 
lion people  age  18  to  64  years  reported 
some  level  of  work  disability  in  the 
1976  census.  Of  this  handicapped  pop- 
ulation, there  were  only  7.1  million 
persons  working. 

It  is  vital  to  realize  that  most  of 
these  people  desire  emplojrment  but 
do  not  work  because  of  unjust  and  dis- 
criminatory hiring  policies. 

The  handicapped  face  the  dilemma 
of  being  discriminated  against  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  because  they 
are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  false  gen- 
eralizations, misconceptions,  and  mis- 
information about  their  handicaps, 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  Job  skills,  pro- 
ductivity or  performance. 

Qualified  individuals,  time  and 
again,  are  denied  employment  because 
of  their  disability  when  the  disability 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  their 
job  performance.  Oiu-  handicapped  de- 
serve the  opportunity  to  be  evaluated 
and  hired  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
and  not  their  handicap. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous. There  are  too  many  employers 
who  still  will  not  hire  an  otherwise 
qualified  individual  for  the  sole  reason 
of  their  disability.  Some  employers 
cling  to  the  myths  related  to  hiring 
the  handicapped.  Fears  of  increased 
insurance  rates,  lower  job  perform- 
ances and  job  stability,  poor  attend- 
ance and  the  required  physical  adjust- 
ment turn  employers  away  from  hiring 
the  handicapped. 

This  unnecessary  situation  weighs  a 
heavy  cost  on  society.  In  1980.  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  approximately  $1  out  of 
every  $13  in  the  Federal  budget— $40 
billion— to  support  our  disabled  popu- 
lation. State,  local,  and  private  sup- 
port for  disabled  citizens  amounts  to 
approximately  an  additional  $60  bil- 
lion. Surely  by  eliminating  employ- 
ment discrimination  of  the  handi- 
capped we  can  help  reduce  this  eco- 
nomic burden  on  taxpayers. 

Additionally,  and  more  important, 
by  enacting  this  legislation  we  can 
help  reduce  the  loss  in  human  terms 
that  is  caused  by  discrimination 
against  handicapped  individuals.  Too 
many  deserving  people  are  excluded 
from  society's  mainstream;  left  to  lose 
their  dignity  and  self -worth. 

The  time  has  come  to  include  the 
handicapped  individuals  as  a  protected 
element  In  our  population  under  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
protecting        handicapped        persons 
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ing  in  lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or  hand- 
icap". 

(b)  Section  717(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sex  or  national  origin"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sex,  national  origin,  or  handi- 
cap". 

Sk.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
do  not  affect  any  right,  remedy,  obligation, 
or  responsibility  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973. 

Sk.  8.  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  month  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 
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THE    98TH    CONGRESS    SHOULD 

REEXAMINE    FOREIGN    POUCY 

PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Defense  Minister  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  Juan  Ponce  Enrile, 
is  in  Washington  to  consult  with  Pen- 
tagon officials.  This  visit  signifies  our 
Government's  continuing  support  for 
a  repressive  regime  in  the  Philippines. 

The  administration  has  fully  sup- 
ported the  Marcos  government,  de- 
spite the  latter's  well-documented 
record  of  human  rights  violations. 
Since  President  Marcos'  trip  to  the 
United  States  last  September,  suppres- 
sion of  dissent  in  the  Philippines  has 
increased— it  includes  the  arrest  of 
church  leaders  and  the  establishment 
of  a  strategic  hamlet  program  in  con- 
tested areas. 

With  the  visit  of  Minister  Enrile,  the 
Philippine  Government  will  ask  for 
more  military  aid.  This  event,  as  well 
as  the  upcoming  renegotiation  of  the 
Philippine  bases  agreement,  should 
motivate  all  Members  to  reconsider 
our  current  policy  of  unqualified  sup- 
port for  an  undemocratic  government. 
Are  our  national  security  interests 
served  by  propping  up  an  unpopular 
dictator?  Are  our  interests  advanced 
by  backing  isolated  regimes  whose  do- 
mestic programs  thwart  their  people's 
desire  for  justice,  self-determination, 
and  equality? 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  reex- 
amine our  foreign  policy  priorities  for 
the  98th  Congress. 


est  event  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  The  Jaycees  Rattlesnake 
Roundup  brings  thousands  of  visitors 
to  Nolan  County  in  west  Texas,  where 
they  participate  in  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties associated  with  this  unique  com- 
munity event. 

This  year,  in  celebration  of  their 
25th  anniversary,  the  roundup  has 
been  expanded  to  4  days.  March  10  to 
13.  and  planned  activities  include 
snakehandling  and  snake-milking  dem- 
onstrations, a  rattlesnake  meat  eating 
contest,  and  a  parade  featuring  the 
Miss  Snake  Charmer  Queen  contest- 
ants. 

The  Sweetwater  Rattlesnake  Round- 
up not  only  provides  fim  and  enter- 
tainment, but  important  benefits  as 
well.  Proceeds  from  the  roundup  go  to 
the  Sunshine  Inn  in  Sweetwater,  a  fa- 
cility for  handicapped  and  disadvan- 
taged citizens  of  Nolan  County.  The 
venom  is  made  available  for  public  and 
private  research  by  reputable  groups 
and  individuals.  Venom  extracted  from 
the  snakes  has  proven  to  be  quite 
useful  in  medical  research.  Treatment 
of  certain  ailments  in  imbom  children, 
treatment  of  certain  mental  disorders, 
medical  applications  for  snake  bite 
and  other  medical  benefits  have  come 
from  the  venom  extracted  at  this 
Sweetwater  event.  Most  recently,  sig- 
nificant discoveries  have  been  made  in 
cancer  research  through  tests  with  the 
venom  coming  from  the  Sweetwater 
Rattlesnake  Roundup. 

The  Sweetwater  Jaycees  are  effec- 
tively informing  countless  thousands 
of  people  from  all  across  the  United 
States  about  the  rattlesnake,  and  have 
been  since  this  event  began.  Their 
year-round  efforts  are  impressive.  I 
congratulate  them  on  their  past  suc- 
cesses, and  extend  my  personal  wish 
that  this  year's  roundup  be  the  very 
best  ever. 


Section  717(a)  is  amended  by 
"  )r  national  origin"  and  insert- 


SWEETWATER      JAYCEES       25TH 

ANNUAL  RATTLESNAKE 

ROUNDUP 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  Sweetwater.  Tex.,  Jaycees 
on  the  very  special  occasion  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  their  annual  rat- 
tlesnake Roundup.  Each  year  since 
1958,  the  Sweetwater  Jaycees  have 
sponsored  what  has  become  the  larg- 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  PERMANENT  PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND  CLERICAL 
STAFF  OF  THE  PERMANENT 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-8)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  58)  providing  for  perma- 
nent professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


GROUND  DISPOSAL  OP  TOXIC 
HAZARDOUS  WASTES 

(Mr.  BREAUX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  BREAUX.  BCr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  learn  coming  out  of 
our  experiences  with  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  all  the 
problems  that  we  have  been  having,  it 
is  simply  that  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  dispose  of  toxic  hazardous  waste  in 
the  ground  or  on  the  ground,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  problems 
with  any  administration  and  with  any 
agency  in  trying  to  delicately  balance 
all  the  interests  that  are  concerned. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  this 
morning  which  will,  within  5  years, 
completely  eliminate  all  land  disposal 
of  toxic  hazardous  waste.  The  legisla- 
tion would  also  immediately  after  its 
enactment  eliminate  the  use  of  landfill 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  if  the  ad- 
ministration can  certify  that  there  are 
other  means  of  treating  these  toxic 
hazardous  wastes  such  as  incineration, 
such  as  neutralization,  such  as  chemi- 
cal destruction,  such  as  thermal  de- 
struction. 

There  are  numerous  other  ways  that 
we  should  be  handling  toxic  chemical 
wastes  other  than  sticking  them  in  the 
ground  or  on  the  ground. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
at  this  legislation  and  consider  cospon- 
soring  it. 


nance    the    traditional    functions    of 
State  and  local  governments. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  which 
affects  the  American  people,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Members  will  be  privi- 
leged to  hear  my  remarks  and  to 
notice  in  the  Record  also  a  copy  of  the 
bill  which  is  being  requested  for  publi- 
cation. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3.  PROVIDING 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 

UNITED  STATES  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGES 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  February  24.  1983. 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  United 
States  bankruptcy  judges  under  article 
III  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Penny).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest  of   the   gentleman   from   New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BOND  LIMITATION  ACT 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  asldng  for  a  special  order 
today  is  to  discuss  with  this  body  a  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  today.  H.R. 
1635,  which  is  called  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment Bond  Limitation  Act. 

This  bill  places  meaningful  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  tax  exempt,  private 
purpose  industrial  development  bonds 
and  is  intended  to  help  prevent  fur- 
ther erosions  of  the  value  of  public 
purpose  municipal  bonds  used  to  fi- 


MUGOmO  LOW-mCOBO! 
WORKERS 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  claim  they  are  for 
the  little  guy.  But  look  at  what  some 
of  them  want  to  do— they  want  to 
eliminate  tax  indexing,  which  is  the 
best  protection  low-income  workers 
have  against  higher  taxes. 

Without  tax  indexing,  inflation 
causes  taxes  to  go  up  by  pushing 
people  into  higher  tax  brackets.  The 
tax-and-spend  crew  in  Congress  likes 
this  because  it  means  higher  taxes 
without  the  embarrassment  of  having 
to  vote  for  them. 

Because  of  the  bracket  creep,  for 
every  1  percent  of  inflation,  the  Feder- 
al Ciovemment's  income  tax  collec- 
tions go  up  1.6  percent;  1  percent  of 
that  figure  keeps  the  Government 
even  with  inflation,  but  the  extra  0.6 
percent  is  a  windfall  for  the  Govern- 
ment—a windfall  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  who  lose  pvu-chasing  power 
even  though  their  pretax  wages  are 
only  keeping  pace  with  price  increases. 

The  indexing  law  which  is  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  in  1985  is  designed  to 
stop  this  mugging  of  the  taxpayers. 

Who  benefits  from  indexing?  It  is 
the  guy  with  a  low  income,  not  the 
rich.  The  tax  brackets  are  narrowest 
at  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  and  the 
rich  are  already  in  the  highest  brack- 
et, so  it  is  those  who  are  hurting  the 
most  who  find  themselves  paying  more 
as  a  result  of  bracket  creep. 

Why.  then,  do  the  "friends  of  the 
poor"  in  this  Congress  want  to  do 
away  with  indexing?  Such  legislators 
are  addicted  to  high  spending  policies. 
For  them,  raising  taxes  takes  prece- 
dence over  most  everything  else. 


TO  REPEAL  SECrriON  311  OF  THE 
FEDERAL    PUBLIC    TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACrr  OF  1982 
Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1572)  to 
repeal    section    311    of    the    Federal 
Public  Transportation  Act  of  1982.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Bfr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

VLt.  Spealcer.  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  is  cosponsored  by 
myself,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
and  the  other  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, is  to  repeal  a  provision  that  was 
written  into  the  Surface  "Transporta- 
tion Act  passed  in  December  of  last 
year,  which  provision  likewise  was  put 
into  that  legislation  by  the  two  gentle- 
men from  Georgia  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  the  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
Rapid  Transit  Authority  to  assure 
that  the  State  government  and  local 
officials  could  make  some  decisions 
concerning  the  direction  of  the  rapid 
transit  line. 

That  action  has  been  effected  now. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  has 
been  very  well  served  and  we  are  seek- 
ing by  this  action  to  repeal  that  provi- 
sion so  that  the  compromise  reached 
in  the  Georgia  Legislature  may  go  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  this  lays  the 
base  for  the  successful  completion  of  a 
complete  raU  system  from  the  airport 
to  downtown  and  the  opportunity  for 
both  De  Kalb  County,  which  has  more 
than  amply  paid  its  fair  share,  and  the 
airport,  which  is  the  economic  center 
of  our  region,  to  be  adequately  served? 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  absolutely  correct.  The  ar- 
rangements which  have  now  been  har- 
moniously reached  will  serve  the  best 
interests  not  only  of  those  citizens  in 
De  Kalb  County.  Ga.,  whom  I  repre- 
sent, by  getting  the  rapid  transit  line 
further  out  into  that  area  at  a  much 
earlier  time,  but  also  serve  the  needs 
of  the  entire  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  area  by  insuring 
adequate  rapid  rail  transportation 
from  the  magnificent,  beautiful,  large 
Atlanta  Airport  serving  not  only  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  the  South,  but  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  gentlemen  from 
Georgia  for  taking  the  leadership  role 
insuring  that  the  Atlanta  metropoU- 
tan  area  will  continue  to  have  and  de- 
velop one  of  the  Nation's  model  rapid 
rail  systems.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
played  a  role  in  this  endeavor  because 
as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  which  au- 
thorizes funding  for  the  Nation's 
transportation  systems,  as  well  as 
oversees  the  development  of  the  Na- 
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Mr.    Speaker,    I 
reservation  of  objection, 
pro    tempore.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
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rpad 

H.R.  1572 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of   the    United    State*   of 

Ctinareu  auenMed,  That  sec- 

Federml  Public  Transporta- 

is  repealed. 

ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  time,  was  read  the 
a  id  passed,  and  a  motion 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GE  fERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEVriAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  onsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  1<  gislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  ex  end  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  pass^  d^ 

The  SPEi  KER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectlbn  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  i  lo  objection. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Bftichlgan,  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 65  is  a  simple,  straight-forward 
and  very  brief  expression  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress  to  Her  Maj- 
esty Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  His  Royal 
Highness  The  Prince  PhUip,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
forthcoming  visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagomarsino)  had  introduced  and  co- 
sponsored  this  resolution,  and  I  do 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  well  as 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman      from      Michigan      (Mr. 

BROOlCnELD). 

As  noted  in  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  royal  couple  will  be  visiting  a 
number  of  cities  and  regions  of  the 
west  coast,  exclusively,  between  Febru- 
ary 26  and  March  7  and  will  meet  on 
two  occasions  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
65  specifically  welcomes  them  on  their 
goodwill  visit  to  this  country  and  in  so 
doing,  accords  special  recognition  to 
the  ties  of  the  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  important 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  rela- 
tionship existing  between  the  two 
countries 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  unanimous  voice  vote  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  lu-ge 
its  immediate  adoption  as  a  gesture  of 
courtesy  and  respect,  which  this  body 
traditionally  accords  to  the  chief  of 
state  of  a  friendly  coimtry  and  impor- 
tant NATO  aUy. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and 
His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Philip, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  are  again  plan- 
ning to  visit  America.  I  trust  that  the 
royal  couple  will  find  their  all-too- 
brief  visit  to  several  American  cities, 
naval  facilities,  national  parks,  and 
universities  both  informative  and 
pleasant.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  in 
Congress  wish  the  royal  couple  a  mem- 
orable stay  in  our  coimtry. 

After  many  visits  to  England,  I  have 
always  been  impressed  by  the  hospital- 
ity and  the  sincere  friendliness  of  the 
English  people.  Milton  once  said  that 
England  set  a  precedent  in  teaching 
the  nations  of  the  world  how  to  live.  I 
see  in  the  English  people  a  high  level 
of  personal  integrity,  a  sense  of  fair 
play,  and  a  respect  for  others.  These 
qualities  are  a  testimony  to  England's 
invaluable  contributions  to  mankind 
in  the  area  of  human  rights. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  well  know, 
the  English  people  and  England  have 


played  a  special  role  in  America's  his- 
tory. The  English  occupy  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 
Although  G.  B.  Shaw  once  said  that 
England  and  America  were  two  coun- 
tries separated  by  the  same  language, 
cooperation  and  trust  have  typified 
the  relationship  between  our  peoples. 

We  have  marched  together  in  good 
times  and  in  bad  ones.  We  have  shared 
the  joy  of  victory  and  the  agony  of 
failed  hopes.  As  a  child  of  the  Old 
World.  America  carried  the  culture  of 
England,  its  European  mother,  to  the 
New  World.  Our  language  and  our  po- 
litical and  judicial  systems  are  rooted 
in  England.  Our  close  cultxiral  bonds 
have  long  enriched  our  two  societies. 
The  great  accomplishments  of  Amer- 
ica are.  in  a  sense,  England's  accom- 
plishments. I  believe  that  I  can  say 
that  all  of  us  in  Congress  and  all 
Americans  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  English  people  in  the  future 
in  this  unique  and  rewarding  relation- 
ship between  otir  two  free  nations. 

I  eagerly  support  this  fine  resolu- 
tion. I  extend  a  personal  welcome  to 
our  special  visitors  to  a  land  which 
cherishes  so  much  the  values  of  free- 
dom and  liberty.  During  this  period 
when  the  forces  of  suppression,  who 
would  gladly  deprive  all  of  us  of  our 
freedom,  are  increasingly  active  in  the 
world  at  large,  we  relish  this  all-too- 
frequent  opportunity  to  have  the 
royal  couple  visit  America.  I  extend  a 
warm  and  hearty  welcome  to  Her  Maj- 
esty and  His  Royal  Highness  The 
Prince  Philip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  committee 
for  his  explanation  of  this  resolution. 
I  join  him  in  his  sponsorship. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  65 

Whereas  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  11 
and  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  PhUip. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  will  pay  an  official  visit 
to  the  United  States  from  February  26  to 
March  7. 1983; 

Whereas  the  royal  couple  will  travel  on 
board  the  H.M.Y.  Britannia,  visiting  several 
cities  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States, 
including  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Palm 
Springs.  SanU  Barbara.  San  Francisco.  Sac- 
ramento, and  Seattle; 

Whereas  they  will  visit  important  United 
SUtes  naval  facilities.  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  business  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions, and  hospitals,  and  will  spend  a  week- 
end at  Yosemite  National  Park;  and 

Whereas  they  will  be  received  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Reagan  at  the  President's 
ranch  and.  In  return,  will  host  a  dinner  for 
the  President  and  First  Lady  aboard  the 
H.M.Y.  Britannia:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  in  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  historical  ties  of  friendship 


between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  highly  valued 
political  and  economic  relationship  which 
exists  between  our  two  countries,  and  the 
cultural  bonds  which  have  long  enriched 
our  two  societies,  the  Congress  hereby  ex- 
tends a  warm  welcome  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  His  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  official  visit  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


•nOHTER  SUPERVISION  NEEDED 
ON  FOREIGN  LOANS 
(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
issues  we  will  be  considering  on  the 
House  floor  soon  will  be  the  interna- 
tional debt  problem  and  the  role  of 
the  IMF.  The  administration  has  ne- 
gotiated a  reasonable  increase  in  the 
IMF  quota.  The  subject  is  very  contro- 
versial and  not  one  which  is  easily  un- 
derstood.   Ted    English,    a    friend    of 
mine  and  the  business  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal,   has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  summing  up  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  the  prob- 
lem which   I   conunend  to   my  col- 
leagues for  their  attention. 
Tighter  Supervision  Needed  on  Foreign 
Loans 
(By  Ted  English) 
With   world   attention   focusing   on   the 
meetings   of   the   International    Monetary 
Fund,  publication  of  a  knowledgeable  new 
book  about  the  worldwide  banking  crisis 
comes  at  Just  the  right  time. 

The  "Money  Lenders,"  written  by  Antho- 
ny Sampson,  comes  out  Thursday.  Sampson 
also  authored  "The  Sovereign  State  of 
ITT,"  "The  Arms  Bazaar"  and  "The  Seven 
Sisters." 

His  new  book  maintains  that  the  world- 
wide banking  crisis  has  resulted  from  huge 
loans  to  unstable,  low-growth  countries  by  a 
few  private  money  lenders  who  are  not  an- 
swerable to  anyone. 

It  is  Imperative,  says  Sampson,  that  inter- 
national organizations,  "Including  the  IMP 
and  the  World  Bank  and  groups  of  central 
banks  like  the  BIS  In  Basel— take  over  more 
responsibility  for  lending  to  developing 
countries."  ^^^  _,  , 

Sampson,  a  British  Journalist,  Is  editorial 
adviser  to  the  Brandt  Commission  which 
met  In  Ottawa  In  December.  His  book  re- 
flecte  the  knowledge  gained  from  that  posi- 


tion and  also  throws  a  light  Into  the  labyrin- 
thine corridors  of  International  finance. 

But  we  live  In  Central  Ohio.  Who  cares  If 
Citibank,  Chase  Manhattan,  Bank  of  Ameri- 
can or  Manufacturers  Hanover  get  Into 
trouble  because  they  advanced  too  much 
money  to  foreign  firms  and  governments? 

It  would  be  great  If  we  didn't  have  to  care. 
But  In  the  1980s,  what  happens  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  or  another  part  of  the 
world,  cannot  be  avoided  or  Ignored  In  Co- 
lumbus. 

Com  and  soybeans  grown  In  Ohio  cannot 
be  sold  to  Russia.  Poland.  India  or  China  If 
those  countries  dont  have  the  money  to  pay 
their  International  bills.  The  whole  system 
suffers  If  they  can't  pay  their  bank  loans. 

That  lesson  was  driven  home  last  year  as 
prices  of  U.S.  bank  stocks  plunged,  pulling 
other  stock  prices  down,  when  it  appeared 
Mexico  might  default  on  loan  payments  be- 
cause of  lower  oil  prices. 

The  Mexican  crisis  came  on  the  heels  of 
the  Penn  Square  Bank  collapse.  Penn 
Square  failed  partly  because  of  Its  "aggres- 
sive loan  policy"  which  led  to  too  many 
loans  based  on  ever  Increasing  oil  prices.  In 
plain  English,  they  loaned  money  to  poor 
risks.  Penn  Square's  demise  was  even  felt  in 
Columbus  (fortunately  not  very  strongly). 

With  huge  loans  out  to  Mexico.  Brazil.  Ar- 
gentina and  Poland,  it's  easy  to  see  why  the 
debate  in  Congress  over  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  IMF  has  sometimes  been  labeled  an 
effort  to  "ball  out"  the  big.  International 
banks. 

Sampson's  book  does  not  provide  any  con- 
crete solutions,  but  it  does  help  one  under- 
stand how  tightly  Interwoven  the  world's 
economies  have  become  in  the  last  decade. 

In  today's  world,  more  than  ever  before, 
neither  governments  nor  bankers  can  oper- 
ate In  Isolation.  The  bankers'  huge  foreign 
loans  and  the  political  decisions  by  Ameri- 
can administrations  can  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  the  entire  world. 

Sampson  makes  this  clear  as  he  walks  the 
reader  through  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis. 
He  details  the  maneuvering  by  bankers,  law- 
yers and  dlplomate  on  three  continents 
when  the  Carter  administration  froze  Iran's 
assets  because  It  made  prisoners  of  42  Amer- 
icans. 

That  crisis  was  worked  out.  But  It  gave 
new  urgency  to  demands  for  more  interna- 
tional safeguards.  As  the  Brandt  Commis- 
sion said  in  Ottawa,  "In  this  crisis  the  fate 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  countries,  the  In- 
dustrial and  the  agricultural  communities,  is 
Inextricably  linked." 

In  its  first  report.  "A  Program  for  Surviv- 
al," Sampson  said,  the  commission  noted 
that  richer  countries  have  so  many  mutual 
Interests  with  developing  countries  that  It's 
dangerous  to  Ignore  their  economic  plight. 

The  book  Indicates  loan  considerations 
will  have  to  be  made  on  a  different  basis.  It 
will  no  longer  suffice  that  a  loan  makes  the 
bank  a  lot  of  money,  but  banks  will  have  to 
consider  the  consequences— whether  or  not 
the   loan   will   help   the   country   and   Ite 

On  Friday  In  Washington,  the  finance 
ministers  of  22  countries  called  on  nations 
around  the  world  to  add  another  $32  bUUon 
to  the  IMF.  Now  It  Is  up  to  the  various  gov- 
ernments. 

In  hearings,  before  the  House  Banking 
committee,  ranking  Republican  Chalmers  P. 
Wylle.  R-Columbus,  urged  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  Issue.  He  predicted  Congress 
would  act  to  avert  an  International  financial 
crisis,  which  also  would  threaten  the  U.S. 
economic  recovery. 


Earlier.  Federal  Reserve  Cbaiiman  Paul 
A.  Volcker  had  asked  the  committee  and 
Congress  to  approve  a  $10  billion  Increase  In 
the  U.S.  quota  to  the  IMF. 

Wylle  said  that,  although  Congress  has  no 
choice  but  to  back  an  IMF  quoU  increase, 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  want 
tighter  foreign  loan  supervision  by  the  bank 
regulatory  agencies. 

"Today,  Ironically,  bank  regulators,  the 
Fed  and  the  Treasury  are  all  In  the  position 
of  having  to  encourage  U.S.  Banks— often 
the  smaller  and  medium-sized  banks— to  ac- 
tually increase  their  exposure  to  countries 
already  deeply  In  debt."  said  Wylle.  "to  give 
those  countries  some  breathing  space  in 
which  to  bring  their  accounts  into  balance." 

He  called  for  "permanent  reforms  of  the 
system  so  that  we  are  not  soon  confronted 
with  another  crisis." 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BOND  LIMITATION  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Picklk)  \s  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  1635,  the  Indus- 
trial Development  Bond  Limitation 
Act.  This  bill  places  meaningful  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  tax-exempt, 
private-purpose  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  and  is  Intended  to  help 
prevent  further  erosion  of  the  value  of 
public  purpose  municipal  bonds  used 
to  finance  the  traditional  fimctions  of 
State  and  local  government. 

The  need  for  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  urgent.  Historically,  the 
Congress  has  preserved  for  public  enti- 
ties, and  public  entities  alone,  the 
right  to  raise  the  moneys  needed  to  fi- 
nance their  activities,  free  of  Federal 
income  tax. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time, 
in  1982.  the  dollar  volume  of  private 
purpose,  tax-exempt  bonds,  which  has 
grown  dramatically  since  1975,  actual- 
ly siupassed  the  volume  of  public  pur- 
pose tax-exempt  issues. 

This  development  was  little  noted  in 
the  headlines  of  the  Nation's  newspa- 
pers; but,  rest  assured,  it's  impact  will 
be  felt  by  every  community  and  every 
pocketbook  in  this  coimtry  for  many 
years  to  come. 

As  the  use  of  private  purpose  indus- 
trial development  bonds  skyrocketed 
from  $4.9  billion  in  1975  to  $41.6  bil- 
lion in  1982,  the  cost  of  local  govern- 
ment has  increased.  The  fact  that 
local  tax  and  local  user  fees  must  be 
raised  to  pay  for  the  resulting  increase 
in  interest  rates  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear. 

In  the  process  of  providing  cheaper 
financing  for  private  businesses,  indus- 
trial development  bonds  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  public  projects  and 
services,  reduced  Federal  tax  revenues, 
and  put  our  cities  and  counties  in  the 
position  of  serving  as  financial  inter- 
mediaries for  private  sector  developers 
and  speculators. 
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DuPont  or  any  other  large  corporation 
the  right  to  ask  Uncle  Sam  to  finance 
their  projects.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  many  serious  problems  of  its 
own.  and  we  ought  to  avoid  trying  to 
help  any  major  corporation  or  real 
estate  developer  in  making  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  foot  the  bill  for  their 
projects. 

For  the  record.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
give  you  a  bit  of  background  on  these 
IDB  programs: 

Tax-exempt,  private  purpose  bonds 
are  corporate  bonds  issued  by  a  gov- 
ernment entity  and  are  similar  to  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  They  differ,  however, 
from  municipal  bonds  which  are  used 
to  fund  public  works  projects  spon- 
sored by  a  municipal.  State  or  public 
authority  in  that  they  are  issued  by 
governments  to  raise  funds  for  private 
development. 

In  the  past  6  or  7  years,  the  use  of 
these  bonds  to  subsidize  the  borrowing 
costs  of  private  business  has  increased 
dramatically.  In  1975,  the  issuance  of 
bonds  for  private  business  activities 
amoimted  to  $4.9  billion  or  16  percent 
of  all  tax-exempt  bonds.  By  1982,  the 
figure  had  jumped  to  a  total  of  $41.6 
biUion  or  48  percent  of  all  tax-exempt 
bonds  issued.  At  the  present  time— be- 
cause of  the  flood  of  IDB  applications 
throughout  the  United  States— IDB's 
probably  constitute  some  60  percent  of 
the  tax-exempt  bonds  issued.  Given 
another  year  or  two,  this  could  easily 
climb  to  75  percent. 

The  cost  of  all  this  private  purpose 
bond  activity  has  been  high.  Five 
years  ago,  the  ratio  of  interest  rates  on 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  the  interest  rates 
on  taxable  bonds  averaged  about  65 
percent.  Last  year,  the  interest  rate 
ratio  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  taxable 
l>onds  jumped  to  80  percent  and  above. 
As  more  tax-exempt  bonds  are  issued, 
this  ratio  can  be  expected  to  increase, 
driving  up  the  cost  of  traditional 
public  projects. 

If  the  increase  amounts  to  Just  1 
percentage  point  of  added  interest 
local  governments  must  pay  to  finance 
public  projects,  then  the  private  pur- 
pose, tax-exempt  bonds  issued  in  1983 
alone  could  cost  taxpayers  well  over  $1 
billion  in  extra  interest,  and  that  will 
continue  for  each  year  the  bond  issue 
remains  outstanding.  Many  finance 
experts  believe  the  impact  could  be 
even  greater  than  that. 

The  ingenuity  of  bond  attorneys  and 
investment  bankers  should  never  be 
underestimated.  These  bond  attorneys 
peddle  IDB's  like  hotcakes.  It  is  a 
downright  embarrassment  to  witness 
this  selling  procedure.  Recently,  a  new 
issuance  technique  has  been  developed 
which  combines  FDIC  or  FSLIC  de- 
posit insurance  with  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing. Here  is  how  it  works.  Bonds 
are  issued  with  an  imderstanding  that 
no  bondholders  will  purchase  more 
than  $100,000  of  the  bonds— FDIC  and 
FSLIC  insurance  is  limited  to  deposits 


of  $100,000  or  less.  A  trustee  then  de- 
posits the  proceeds  of  the  issue  on 
behalf  of  each  bondholder  in  special 
certificates  of  deposit  in  a  cooperating 
savings  and  loan  association  or  com- 
mercial bank.  The  funds  are  then  lent 
by  the  financial  institution  to  the  ben- 
eficiary at  an  interest  rate  reflecting 
the  rate  on  the  tax-exempt  bonds.  The 
bondholders  not  only  enjoy  tax- 
exempt  interest  income,  but  bear  no 
risk  because  of  the  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance. The  banks  essentially  sell  the 
deposit  insurance  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  charging  the  ben- 
eficiary of  the  tax-exempt  borrowing  a 
few  extra  points. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  commer- 
cial banks  and  wealthy  individuals 
gobble  up  these  IDB  issues  to  shelter 
their  income  from  Federal  taxes.  The 
banks  claim  the  tax-free  exemption— a 
100-percent  exemption— and  bank 
portfolios  are  stuffed  with  all  the 
IDB's  the  law  will  allow.  One  result  is 
that  the  effective  tax  rate  on  bank 
movers  around  5  percent  while  all  the 
rest  of  us  pay  four,  five,  and  six  times 
that  amount. 

For  many  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  the  policy  of  not  in- 
suring or  guaranteeing  tax-exempt 
bonds  because,  by  doing  so,  debt  in- 
struments are  created  that  are  superi- 
or to  those  Issued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  new  practice  violates 
that  policy.  By  eliminating  bondholder 
risk,  it  will  lead  to  the  further  prolif- 
eration of  IDB's.  By  tying  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  insurance  to  particular  real 
estate  projects  rather  than  bona  fide 
deposits,  the  FDIC  and  FSUC  are 
being  exposed  to  new  and  unintended 
rislts.  This  practice  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  some 
valid,  worthwhile  multifamily  bonds  in 
the  pipeline,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hurt 
a  project  which  is  nearing  completion. 
But,  we  must  set  an  early  effective 
date  for  this  measure  so  that  the  in- 
dustry and  public  officials  will  know 
that  we  are  going  to  sharply  control 
the  issuance  of  these  kinds  of  bonds. 

Accordingly,  the  effective  date  of  my 
bill  with  repect  to  the  FSLIC/FDIC 
provision  is  April  15  or  date  of  enact- 
ment, whichever  is  sooner. 

With  this  exception,  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  will  become  effective  on 
date  of  enactment. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  lucrative  tax  loopholes 
like  the  FSLIC-backed  bonds,  be  shut 
down  effective  April  15.  the  fUing  date 
when  most  of  the  rest  of  us  pay  our 
fair  share  of  Federal  income  taxes. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  issuance  of  pri- 
vate purpose  bonds  will  continue  to 
grow  explosively  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
ditional limits.  Meaningful  restrictions 
on  these  tax-exempt  bonds  will  help 
restore  the  benefit  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing for  traditional  Government 
purposes  and  will  reduce  the  growing 
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Federal  revenue  loss  attributable  to  ,                        "^'"S^T    «-'i,V -n'^?iiJ«'^  kxsmftio.  limited  to 

the  increasing  volume  of  private  pur-  "^^\^^^                           "^^^    "^,",5;"2^-Paragraph  (6)  of  »ub«c- 

pose.  tax-exempt  obUgatlons.  »  '*"  propeixy t  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^ 

H.R.    1635.   the   Industrial  Develop-     lOyear property 16 years,    principal   uaer  of  any   facilities  t)elng   fi- 

ment  Bond  Limitation  Act  will  meet     i5.year  public  utility  property 22  years,    nanced  with  such  issuer  is  a  large  business. 

this  need.  Major  provisions  of  the  bill  "(B)   Lahob  BnsiHM8.-Por   purposes  of 

are  as  follows-  "<1'  15-tiar  real  raoPBHTT.— In  the  case     gubparacraph  (A),  the  term  'large  business 

■                                       „  J  of  16-year  real  property,  the  amount  of  the     means  any  person  If  the  aggregate  amount 

(1)  RestrlcUons  on  private  purpose  tax-  jg^j^g^j^n  allowed  shall  be  determined  by  of  capital  expenditures  Incurred  by  such 
exempt  IDB's.  using  the  straight-line  method  (determined     person  in  connection  with  a  trade  or  busi- 

(a)  Requires  rerovery  of  the  costs  or  ae-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  number  of  months  in  the  ness  during  the  3-year  period  ending  on  the 
preciable  assets  financed  with  tax-exempt  ^^  j^^  ^^ich  such  property  was  in  service  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  issue  exceeds 
bonds  using  straight  line  depreciation  over  ^^  without  regard  to  salvage  value)  and  a     $20,000,000. 

extended  recovery  periods:  5  years  for  3-  recovery  period  of  25  years.                                   "(C)  Certaih  captfal  EXPEirorruRES  hot 

year  property;  8  years  for  5-year  property;  kxceptions  -Subparagraph  (A)  shall    takeh  nrro  Accouirr.-Por  purposes  of  sub- 

15  years  for  lO-year  property;  22  years  for  <^^^**^7^v"e  P^?^?S  wWch  U    paragraph  (B).  any  capital  expenditure  de- 

18-year  public  utility  property;  and  25  years  ""A^P^yJ^r^i^^^'^tTn^it?,  p^^^^    SU  in  clause  (i)  or  (iv)  of  subsection 

forl5-year  residential  and  non-residential  g^fiS  ^ent^^'^erty  fta^^               <b>(6)(P)  shall  not  be  taken  tato  account, 

real  property.  .     nrrv«wiR  of  ohlieations  described  In  sec-        "(D)  Related  persohs.— For  purposes  of 

Pull  ACR8  deductions  are  stUl  allowed  for  JlJ^P/n'JP,!^  °if.."*^*"°'^  descrioea  ui  sec      ^^^  paragraph,  all  persons  who  are  related 

low  or  moderate  income  multifamily  hous-  "°"  luoioninA/.                                                  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (b)(6)(C)) 

Ing.  but  extended  lives  are  required  for  all  (b)     Techmical    AjOOTMEiw.-P^ragroph     ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  treated  as  1  person, 

other  properties  financed  with  industrial  de-  (12)  of  section  168(f)  of  such  Code  te  amend-        .       aocregate  Lncrr  per  taxpayer  por  all 

velopment  bonds.  ed  by  redeslgnatmg  subparagraph   (E)  as     ^^^jj^_ 

(b)  Prohibits  tax-exempt  IDB  financing  subparagraph  (D).  ..(^^j  j^  general. -Paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
where  obligation  is  directly  or  Indirectly  (c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments  tjon  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any  issue  if  the 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  FSLIC  or  made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re-  aggregate  authorized  face  amount  of  such 
FDIC.  spect  to  property  placed  in  service  after  the     jsgug  (when  increased  by  the  outstanding 

(2)  Additional  limitations  on  "small  Issue"  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  small  issue  obligations  of  any  principal  user 
IDB's.  extent  such  property  is  financed  by  the  pro-     of  any  facilities  being  financed  with  such 

(a)  Restricts  the  use  of  the  small  issue  ex-  ceeds  of  an  obligation  issued  after  such  date     issue)  exceeds  $20,000,000. 

emption  to  businesses  and  their  subsidiaries:  of  enactment.                                                           "(B)    Outstanding    small    issue   obuca- 

(I)  With  total  capital  expenditures  not  ex-  fxfmption  denied  where  pro-  tions  op  any  person.— Por  purposes  of  ap- 
ceedlng  $20  million  worldwide  during  the  ^*^  ^  ceeds  invested  in  federally-in-  plying  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  any 
period  beginning  3  years  prior  to  issuance  of  sured  DEPOsrrs.  issue,  the  outstanding  small  issue  obllga- 
the  bonds;  and  ^              „           c.  w  „.».»„  /^^  «/  =«^      tions  of  any  person  who  Is  a  principal  user 

(II)  With  no  more  than  $20  million  of  tax-  (a)  General  RuLE.-SubTOCtlon  (b)  of  sec-  ^^  ^^  faculties  being  financed  with  such 
exempt  IDB's  outstanding  after  issuance  of  tion  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  oi  j^^^  ^  ^^^  aggregate  face  amount  of  all 
the  bonds.  1954    (relating    to    industrial    deye  opment     small  issue  obUgations- 

(b)  Eliminates  the  use  of  the  small  Issue  bonds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ena  ..^jj  ^^ich  financed  any  facilities  a  prind- 
exemption  for  the  purchase  of  land.  thereof  the  foUowmg  new  paragraph:                p^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j,  ^^  gup^  person,  and 

(3)  These  provisions  would  become  effec-  "(15)  Proceeds  may  not  be  invested  in  ..^jj^  ^j,jpj,  ^re  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
tlve  on  date  of  enactment.  pederally-insured  deposits.—                             such  later  issue  (not  including  as  outstand- 

Wnr  vniir  onnvpnipnpe  a  CODV  of  H  R  "^'^'  ^^  GEi.niAL.-Paragraphs  (4)  (5),  (6).     j^          obligation  which  Is  to  be  redeemed 

For  your  convemence,  a  copy  oi  11.K,.  ^    ,,,  ^^^^  „,,^         ,     ^  ^ny  obhgatlon     from  the  prcxjeeds  of  the  later  issue). 
1635.     The     Industrial     Development  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  if  a  significant  por-    ^^^,D^',';^NS--Ftor  purposes  of  this 
Bond  Limitation  Act,  Is  herewith  re-  ^jon  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  to  be    paragraph- 
printed,  invested  (directly  or  indirectly)  in  deposits        ..^jj  small  issue  obligation.— The  term 
H  R  1835  or  accounts  In  a  federally-Insured  financial     .gj^all  Issue  obligation'  means  any  Industrial 

institution.  development  bond  (as  defined  in  subsection 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ..(g)  exceptions.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall     (j,x2))  to  which  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 

of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  ^Qt  apply  to—                                                        (b)  does  not  apply  solely  by  reason  of  para- 

of  industrial  development  bonds  ••())  proceeds  of  the  issue  invested  for  an     graph  (6)  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  initial  temporary  period  until  such  proceeds        ..^^j  related  persons.— All  persons  who 

Representatives    of   the    UniUd   States    of  are  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  such     ^^  related  (within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  issue  was  Issued,                                                    {.jon  (b)(6)(c))  to  each  other  shall  be  treated 

SECTION  1  SHOirr  TITLE  "<"'  investments  related  to  debt  service,  or     ^  ^^^  person.  " 

^.=  i..r^«  V  hL  rit^d  «  the  'Industrial  "<'"^  Investments  of  a  reserve  which  meet         j^  g          j         exemption  Not  Available 

This  Act  may  be  f=^,^f, J^^"^^^/"? 'f J^-^'*'  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(4)(B).            tor  I^nancinc  LAND.-Subparagraph  (A)  of 

Development  Bond  UmiUtlon  Act  of  1983  .  ..^^^  federally-insured  financial  insti-     ^"ion  106(b)(6)of  such  Code  iTamended 

SBC  2  COST  RECOVERY  FOR  PROPERTY  FINANCED  TUTioN.-Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph,     jj    striking  out  "land  or ". 

with  tax-exempt  bonds.  the  term  federally-insured  financial  institu-       ^^^  eppective  Date.- 

_           »,              L.  /an\  ~r  -««  tion'  mcaiis —                                                            (1)  Exceot  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 

(a)  GENERAL  Rui^.-Para^ph  (12)  of  sec-  ^  j,^  ^^  ^eji^^d  In  section  581).             the  amcndtoents  made  by  thtesectlon  shall 

tion  168(f)  of  the   nternal  Revenue  Code  of  ..^..^  ^  ^^^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^ank.  cooperative     ^pplt^o  oClgaUonT^u^d  after  the  date  of 

1954  (relating  to  limitations  on  property  fl-  domestic  building  and  loan  associa-     f^e  em^tment  of  this  Act. 

nanced  with  ^ax-exempt  bomte  ^  amended  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^^^  institution,  or                   '  (zXr  purp^s  of  determining  the  out- 

by  strikmg  out  subparagraphs  (B)(C).  and  ..(Ui)  a  credit  union.                                           standing    smaHlssue    obUgatlons    of    any 

(D)  and  inserting  In  heu  thereof  the  follow-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ,„.     'f^nlndTr  section  103(m)(2)(B)  of  such 

r.,Tt^  Dw.^„™v  MFPHon  _  sured  under  Federal  law."                                    code  (as  added  by  this  section),  all  obliga- 

(B)  kecovery  METMOB.                   ,^  ^   .  (b)    Eppective    Date.— The    amendment     tions  whether  issued  before,  on.  or  after 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.-Except  as  provided  in     ^^^  ^    subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  obliga-     such  date  of  enactment  shaU  be  taken  into 

clause  (11),  the  amount  of  the  deductlwi  al-  .^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^p^y  ^^  i^gg  or.  if  sooner,    account. 

lowed  with  respect  to  Property  described  in    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  enactment  of  this  Act.  

subparagraph  (A)  .f^f"  Jf^^*  f^.^^Jf^    sec.  3.  limitations  on  small  issue  exemption.  

^eSVonleS^lirwirouWeS-d  to'^S-        (a)  General  RuLE.-Section  103  of  the  In-  D  1145 

biyr'ac^d^crJltl^tKuSg    ^T!^Z^ir;pi^^^       hazardous  waste  disposal 

mmea   m   accor  ^  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (m)        j,^    SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

™«.  as  subsection  (n)  and  by  inserting  after  sub-        _„^n„-,  nrdt^r  of  the  House  the  Kcn- 

The  recovery     ^^^^^  <  j ,  the  following  new  subsection:  ?,fi^«n  Trnm    TPnne^^r     IS 
"In  the  case  of:                                 Period  is:        -(m)  Limitations  on  Small  Issue  Indus-    tleman    from    "Termess^    (Mr     S>uiiD- 

3  year  p^rty 5  years.    TRii^ Development  Bonos.-  Qtnsx)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.    Speaker. 

,    _  introducing    two    blUa, 

whlcfa  togetl  er  can  tiim  what  appears 
to  be  an  uni  solvable  problem  into  in- 
dustrial anc  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  haz- 
ardous waste  I  has  become  a  monumen- 
tal one.  We  continue  to  produce  over 
60  million  iietric  tons  of  hazardous 


wastes  each 
reaction    toj 
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brought  the  location  of  new  landfiUs 
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1  potential  future  prob- 
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in  the  ground,  EPA  con- 

ense  trash  companies  to 

rastes.  The  EPA  officials 

^  the  current  state  of  the 

art  techniques  for  dumping  chemical 
wastes  are  I  sufficient.  The  problem 
with  that  is  that  state  of  the  art  tech- 
niques change  every  year— hazardous 
wastes  are  Isupposed  to  stay  in  the 
ground  foreirer.  We  only  have  to  look 
back  to  the]  infamous  Love  Canal  and 
remember  tnat  it  was  state  of  the  art 
technology  »hen  the  chemical  wastes 
were  first  di  imped  there. 

So,  my  nview  of  the  problem  sug- 
gests that  E  PA  does  not  have  the  com- 
prehensive authority  necessary  to 
make  national  environmental  policy. 
Even  the  bisic  data  to  make  such  a 
policy  is  not  available  at  the  Federal 
level.  ReceuOy.  I  went  to  EPA  with 
what  I  CO]  sider  to  be  fundamental 
questions.  low  many  acres  of  land 
have  been  1  icensed  for  the  purpose  of 
dumping  lazardous  wastes?  How 
much  of  tl:  at  acreage  has  been  filled 
to  date?  Aid  what  voliune  remains? 
Believe  it  o  •  not,  this  data  is  not  avail- 
able at  EPi!  and  officials  there  told  me 
that  even  f  the  data  were  available 
from  State  sources  there  would  be  no 
way  to  assu  re  its  accuracy. 

We  must  look  at  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach to  1  he  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  contLming  production  of  these 
wastes  in  tl  lis  country. 

So  what  the  alternative?  Obviously 
more  regulation  at  EPA  is  not  the 
answer.  The  population  of  this  coun- 
try has  spo  ken  clearly  on  that  subject. 
Oovemmeit  can  take  a  role  but  it 
should  be  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
the  privat<  sector  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. My  pr  jposal  does  this. 

First.  I  p  t)i)08e  a  moratorlimi  on  any 
additional  EPA  licensed  permits  for 
hazardous  waste  landfills.  It  is  very 
likely  that  we  now  have  decades, 
indeed  hundreds  of  years  of  existing 
landfill  cajadty,  and  until  we  know 


for  sure,  we  cannot  continue  granting 
these  permits  and  diunplng  these 
chemicals  all  over  this  country. 

After  establishing  that  we  wiU  no 
longer  license  those  potentially  unsafe 
landfills,  we  must  then  address  the 
major  issue  of  what  do  we  do  with  the 
60  million  mertlc  tons  of  hazardous 
wastes  produced  here  each  year. 

My  second  legislative  proposal  ad- 
dresses this  issue  by  providing  to  the 
generators  of  hazardous  wastes  a  tax 
credit  of  2  cents  a  pound,  if  that  gen- 
erator chooses  to  dispose  of  that  waste 
through  recycling  procedures  as  op- 
posed to  dumping.  This  amount  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  existing  and  new 
recycling  facilities  competitive  with 
firms  that  dump  hazardous  wastes  un- 
derground. 

I  feel  this  is  a  realistic  approach 
with  a  modest  goal  of  recycling  25  per- 
cent of  this  60  million  metric  tons  of 
waste  in  5  years,  or  in  simple  terms  33 
billion  pounds.  The  revenue  impact 
woud  be  $660  million  over  these  5 
years,  however,  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  revenue  and  savings  that 
certainly  will  offset  this  entire  reve- 
nue loss.  This  is  no  pie-in-the-sky 
proposition— 100  percent  of  all  hazard- 
ous wastes  can  be  dealt  with  in  ways 
besides  digging  a  hole  and  dumping 
them  into  the  ground.  In  fact,  70  per- 
cent can  be  recycled  in  an  economical- 
ly feasible  way.  This  technology  exists 
and  the  companies  exist  to  recycle 
these  wastes. 

Let  us  look  at  a  hypothetical  model 
for  example.  If  you  were  to  establish  a 
relatively  small  recycling  facility  capa- 
ble of  transporting,  processing,  and  re- 
cycling 30  million  pounds  of  hazardous 
waste,  that  firm  or  plant  would 
employ  about  45  persons,  with  an  aver- 
age payroll  of  $900,000  or  $20,000  per 
employee.  These  45  employees  would 
in  turn  generate  $130,000  in  taxes  an- 
nually while  the  corporation  that  em- 
ploys them  would  pay  $250,000  in 
taxes.  Also,  there  woxild  be  a  signifi- 
cant capital  investment  in  new  plant 
equipment. 

If  we  were  successful  in  recycling 
this  25  percent  of  hazardous  wastes  in 
5  years  we  could  generate  an  estimated 
40.000  Jobs  in  the  recycling  industry 
alone.  And  this  does  not  even  include 
the  impact  of  a  multiplier  effect  in  the 
economy.  We  could  also  expect  a  re- 
duction in  the  current  administration 
and  structxire  at  EPA  by  an  equivalent 
25  percent,  and  in  the  long  term  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  reduction  in 
the  Superfimd  accoimt  because  we  will 
be  reducing  the  threat  of  cleanup 
costs  for  hazardious  wastes  dumps. 
Also,  this  tax  credit  for  recycling  will 
assist  in  developing  energy  resources, 
thus  our  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources  is  reduced. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  study  and  analyze 
these  revenue  losses  and  gains  careful- 
ly, I  am  confident  that  the  benefit  to 


the  Treasury  far  outweighs  the  costs 
from  this  tax  credit  I  am  proposing. 

Since  coming  into  office  I  have 
heard  much  talk  about  the  nationwide 
chemical  waste  dilemma,  but  little  talk 
about  long-range  solutions.  After  con- 
siderable study  by  myself  and  my 
staff.  I  am  convinced  that  these  two 
bills  are  at  least  the  beginning  of  the 
answer  to  the  fundamental  problems 
surrounding  hazardous  waste  disposal. 


LEGISLATION  AMENDING 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  McKkrhah)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  matters  concerning 
social  security  have  been  foremost  on 
the  minds  of  many  Americans.  Today. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  introducing  a  bill 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  several  of  my 
colleagues,  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  two  changes  to  move  us 
toward  the  goal  of  insuring  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  solvency  and  toward  re- 
storing the  confidence  of  social  securi- 
ty program  participants. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  provides  for  cover- 
age of  Members  of  Congress  under  the 
social  security  system.  It  is  often 
argued  by  critics  of  the  social  security 
system  that  if  social  security  is  such  a 
good  program,  and  in  fact  if  the  pro- 
gram Is  sound,  than  why  are  Members 
of  Congress  exempted  from  participa- 
tion? This  provision  answers  that  con- 
cern. Those  who  pay  into  social  securi- 
ty, and  who  depend  upon  it.  deserve 
the  reassurance  that  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives who  create  the  laws  are 
subject  to  them.  This  action  will  both 
demonstrate  our  faith  that  Congress 
will  resolve  the  problems  of  social  se- 
curity and  it  will  allay  the  fears  of  citi- 
zens who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  social  security.  The  provision 
to  cover  Members  of  Congress  under 
the  social  security  system  would  be  ef- 
fective on  January  1,  1984. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  mandates  changes 
in  the  handling  of  uncashed  social  se- 
curity checks.  Money  paid  by  citizens 
in  good  faith  for  social  security  should 
not  be  used  by  the  Government  for 
other  purposes.  Under  the  current 
procedures,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration estimated  that  more  than 
$30  million  in  uncashed  checks  will  go 
into  the  Treasury's  general  fimd  this 
year,  rather  than  being  credited  back 
to  the  social  security  trust  funds  from 
which  they  were  originally  drawn.  As 
Members  of  the  98th  Congress,  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  facing  the 
long-term  problem  of  social  seciirlty 
solvency;  procediu-es  such  as  this  are  a 
slow  drain  on  the  system  and  clearly 
must  be  corrected.  In  fact,  the  Natlon- 
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al  Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  addressed  this  problem  specif- 
ically in  its  proposal,  recommending 
that  the  amoimt  of  uncashed  Old  Age, 
Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance 
checks  in  the  past  be  credited  back  to 
the  social  security  trust  funds.  This 
proposal  enjoyed  bipartisan  supi>ort 
among  members  of  the  Commission.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  this  bill.  too. 
enjojrs  bipartisan  support  here  in  the 
House. 

The  two  changes  proposed  in  this 
bill,  while  small  in  nature,  wlU  help  to 
demonstrate  that  the  98th  Congress 
believes  in  the  long-term  solvency  of 
the  social  security  system,  and  will  be 
taking  steps  to  insure  it.« 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  MIDDLE 
EAST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
President  Reagan  pledged  U.S.  border 
protection  for  Israel  if  Israel  removes 
its  troops  from  Lebanon.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief  the  President  certain- 
ly can  respond  militarily  in  an  emer- 
gency, if  oiu-  Nation  is  attacked  or  oxu- 
security  threatened.  But  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  it  be  said  that 
such  an  elaborate  arrangement  in  the 
Middle  East  is  required  for  America's 
security.  Moreover,  the  President  has 
no  authorization  to  make  any  such 
agreement. 

This  assmnption  of  power  Is,  never- 
etheless,  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a 
decades-old  foreign  policy  based  on 
our  extended  commitments  overseas. 
An  interventionist  foreign  policy  cre- 
ates problems,  the  so-called  solutions 
to  which  can  only  be  found  in  further 
commitments  and  Intervention.  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  people  are 
happy  with  the  ever-growing  number 
of  obligations  we  have  assiuned  over 
the  last  several  decades,  but  they  feel 
helpless  to  change  this  policy. 

Israel  has  not  and  will  not  benefit 
from  our  persistent  involvement  in  the 
Mideast.  Since  our  dollars  flow  to  both 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  we  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  allow  either  side  to  decide  for 
Itself  what  is  in  its  own  best  interest. 

Israel  under  today's  circumstances 
cannot  retain  its  sovereignty  for  we 
will  always  feel  compelled  to  criticize 
their  actions  if  in  our  opinion  these  ac- 
tions destabilize  the  area.  This  is  true 
whether  it  involves  their  borders  with 
Gaza  In  the  south  or  the  settlement 
on  the  West  Bank.  I  think  what  they 
do  in  these  areas  is  their  business,  not 
ours.  How  would  we  feel  If  a  country 
halfway  around  the  world  told  us  how 
we  should  act  in  the  face  of  what  we 
believed  to  be  a  threat  to  oiu-  borders? 
Committing  unlimited  troops  and 
Americans  dollars  to  secure  a  border 
betweeen  two  warring  factions  who 


have  fought  for  thousands  of  years 
does  not  make  much  sense.  Our  pres- 
ence in  the  Middle  East  helps  neither 
the  Arabs  nor  the  Israelis  and  it  does 
little  to  increase  the  probability  of 
peace  In  the  long  run.  Although  the 
proponents  of  these  policies  are  sin- 
cere in  their  intent  to  bring  peace, 
their  actions  in  fact  Jeopardize  Ameri- 
ca's interests.  They  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  our  being  engulfed  in  a  region- 
al conflict  in  which  we  need  not  and 
should  not  become  entangled.  In  our 
attempt  to  befriend  both  Arab  and  Is- 
reall,  we  inevitably  wiU  alienate  both. 
Giving  military  support  to  two  sides  of 
a  conflict  and  then  proclaiming  neu- 
trality is  not  a  tenable  policy. 

It  is  like  buying  two  tomcats,  putting 
them  in  a  cage  and  then  Insisting  they 
should  not  fight  since  they  belong  to 
the  same  owner.  Obviously,  putting 
your  hand  between  the  two  to  stop  the 
fighting  while  pleading  for  reason  will 
not  work  either. 

But  even  if  it  did  work,  which  it  will 
not.  where  is  the  moral  and  constitu- 
tional authority  for  such  a  grandiose 
assumption  of  responsibility?  Quite 
frankly,  there  is  none.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress Is  to  promote  security  for  our 
Nation  and  to  seek  peace  and  harmony 
with  all  nations.  Piu^uing  a  policy  of 
free  trade  with  all  and  not  giving  aid 
to  allies  or  potential  adversaries  would 
do  more  to  enhance  peace  and  pros- 
perity than  any  attempt  to  guarantee 
borders  in  the  Middle  East  or  any- 
where else.  Such  a  policy  cannot 
achieve  peace  between  enemies  half- 
way around  the  world.  There  is  nei- 
ther authority  nor  a  popular  mandate 
for  it.  There  is  no  money  for  this  kind 
of  intervention  either.  We  are  broke, 
with  $1  trillion  debt  staring  us  in  the 
face.  Expenditures  of  this  sort  will 
only  hasten  the  day  of  our  collapse. 

We  have  already  pumped  a  billion 
dollars  Into  the  Mideast  In  the  name 
of  peace,  yet  the  powderkeg  is  as  hot 
smd  daingerous  as  ever.  This  policy  has 
Ijeen  costly  beyond  words.  There  are 
many  more  dollars  hidden  in  our  Pen- 
tagon budget  over  and  above  the 
direct  foreign  aid  expenditures  we  all 
know  about.  But  the  real  threat  lies 
ahead. 

Continued  intervention  in  the 
Middle  East  will  only  guarantee  great- 
er problems  for  us  In  the  futvire.  It 
carmot  enhance  our  security.  It  can 
only  Jeopardize  peace  and  weaken  our 
own  defenses. 


TENANT  RENTAL 
CONTRIBUTION  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Tenant  Rental 
Contribution  Act  of  1983. 1  am  pleased 


to  be  Joined  by  39  of  my  colleagues,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Ccnnmlt- 
tee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  Mr.  St  GtautAnr.  the  chairman 
of  the  Housing  8ubcc»nmlttee.  Mr. 
GoirzALCz;  and  my  colleague  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Schumkr. 
As  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981.  Congress,  the 
President,  made  a  very  unfair  decision. 
It  raised  the  percentage  of  income  to 
be  paid  by  tenants  in  the  various  as- 
sisted housing  programs  from  25  per- 
cent of  adjusted  income,  the  level 
which  had  existed  for  a  number  of 
years,  to  30  percent.  With  the  multi- 
tude of  budget  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams implemented  by  this  adminis- 
tration already  placing  tremendous 
strain  on  our  poorest  citizens,  increas- 
ing rents  was  a  particularly  imfortu- 
nate  and  untimely  action. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  return  the  proportion  of  income 
to  the  25  percent  level  in  the  section  8. 
public  housing,  section  236.  and  rent 
supplement  programs.  In  addition,  it 
would  standardize  for  the  first  time  in 
statute  the  definitions  of  "Income" 
and  "adjusted  income"  for  these  pro- 
grams. In  these  and  other  respects, 
this  legislation  does  not  change  past 
or  proposed  regulatory  policy  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  However,  in  order  to 
insure  continued  fair  treatment  of  low 
income  tenants  by  the  administration. 
I  am  proposing  to  put  these  policies 
into  statute. 

Likewise,  the  term  "adjusted 
income."  which  serves  as  the  base 
from  which  the  25-percent  amount  is 
calculated,  is  specifically  defined  In 
this  legislation.  Adjusted  income  is  de- 
fined as  the  income  remaining  after 
deducting;  $400  for  each  family 
member  residing  in  the  household  who 
is  imder  18  (other  than  the  head  of 
household  or  his  or  her  spouse),  who 
is  handicapped,  disabled,  a  student,  or 
is  elderly;  any  unreimbursed  medical 
expenses  over  3  percent  of  income;  or 
amounts  paid  for  care  of  children, 
handicapped  or  disabled  family  mem- 
bers if  such  care  is  necessary  to  enable 
another  family  member  to  be  em- 
ployed; and  any  unreimbursed  and  un- 
usual occupational  expenses. 

The  act  is  made  effective  in  the  first 
month  following  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  reside  in  as- 
sisted housing  are  often  those  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  administration's 
assault  on  domestic  programs  critical 
to  the  poor,  elderly  and  disabled.  Yet 
they  are  being  asked  at  the  same  time 
to  contribute  a  greater  portion  of  their 
already  strained  budgets  to  housing 
costs.  I  believe  this  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  its  action  in  the 
97th  Congress  and  to  return  the  rental 
contribution  to  the  much  fairer  25- 
percent  level.* 
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people  all  over  the  free 
te  the  65th  anniversary  of 
of  Independence,  the  Es- 
are  facing  very  serious 
language,  culture,  and  their 
Ls  a  nation, 
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of  a  future  under  Yuri  Andro- 


pov cannot,  however,  be  a  very  hopeful  one 
for  the  Bitonian  people.  Andropov  is  the 
only  Russian  leader,  to  date,  who  has  per- 
sonally visited  Estonia.  He  came,  after  the 
student  demonstrations  of  1980,  in  his  role 
as  chief  of  the  KOB,  to  chastise  the  local 
KOB  for  not  effectively  controlling  and 
suppressing  the  nationalist  sentiments  of 
the  population,  as  expressed  by  the  thou- 
sands of  school  children  marching  through 
the  streets  of  Tallinn  and  shouting  anti- 
Soviet  as  well  as  anti-Russian  protests.  Con- 
sidering also  the  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  movement  executed  by 
the  KOB  under  Andropov's  leadership,  the 
Estonian  national  movement— Inded,  all  na- 
tional movements  in  the  Soviet  Union- 
must  view  the  future  with  apprehension. 

The  beginning  of  1983.  has,  however, 
brought  some  hopeful  indications  for  the 
future.  On  January  13th.  the  European  Par- 
liament passed  a  resolution  reiterating  the 
right  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  LatvU 
and  Lithuania,  to  self-determination.  The 
resolution  called  for  their  case  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  follow-up  meetings  for 
the  Helsinki  Accords,  and  to  be  submitted  to 
the  UN  Subcommittee  on  Decolonization, 
inasmuch  as  these  countries  are,  in  effect, 
Soviet  colonies. 

Happily,  the  United  SUtes  government,  as 
stated  in  a  Voice  of  America  editorial,  has 
heartily  endorsed  this  proposal: 

.  .  Bringing  their  colonial  status  before 
the  United  Nations  would  emphasize  that 
time  has  not  legitimized  the  Soviet  claims  to 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  It  would  also 
remind  the  Kremlin  leaders  that  the  outside 
world  is  aware  of  their  treatment  of  the 
Baltic  populations— and  of  the  harassment 
and  imprisonment  of  the  Baltic  patriots 
who  even  today  continue  to  defy  the  Imperi- 
al Soviet  state." 

The  resolute  refusal  by  the  United  States 
to  legitimize  the  Soviet  seizure  of  the  Baltic 
States  is  a  fact  which  gives  moral  strength 
to  those  struggling  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  authorities  continually  attempt 
to  demoralize  any  opposition  by  constantly 
convincing  them  that  they  are  alone,  and 
abandoned  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Dissident  sources  confirm  that  every  scrap 
of  evidence  assuring  them  of  the  continued 
policy  of  non-recognition  of  the  Soviet  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States,  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  other  Western  govern- 
ments, serves  as  a  boost  to  their  morale.  It 
means  that  they  have  not  been  forgotten 
after  all! 

New  York.  N.Y.,  February  IS,  1983. 

MEMORAIfDITM 

Stockbolm, 
December  8, 1982. 
To:  The  Delegations  at  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  at 
the  Follow-up  Meeting  in  Madrid. 
Prom:  Relief  Centre  for  Estonian  Prisoners 
of  Conscience  in  the  USSR. 
The  signing  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference  on   Security    and   Cooperation    in 
Europe  provided  the  guidelines  for  promot- 
ing   peace,    prosperity    and    security    in 
Europe.  The  Pinal  Act  recognized  that  re- 
spect for  human  rights  is  an  essential  factor 
for  the  peace,  justice  and  well-being  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  and  co-operation  among  individ- 
uals as  among  all  States. 

In  flagrant  violation  of  the  Pinal  Act  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  deny  the  Esto- 
nian people  basic  human  rights.  Human 
rights  activists  and  nationalists  who  dare  to 
speak   out   against   the   oppressive   Soviet 


regime  are  JaUed.  confined  to  psychiatric  in- 
stitutions and  physically  abused.  In  1980- 
1983  about  40  national  and  human  rights  ac- 
tivists were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  forced 
labour  camps,  compared  with  60  during  the 
whole  decade  of  1970-1979.  In  addition, 
more  people  had  their  homes  searched,  were 
questioned,  forced  out  of  employment,  ex- 
pelled from  schools  etc. 

The  most  illuminating  example  of  the 
many  breaches  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  is 
the  case  of  Mart  Niklus,  sentenced  on  Janu- 
ary 8.  1981,  to  10  years  in  special  regime 
labour  camp  plus  five  years  internal  exile 
for  "anti-Soviet  agiUtion  and  propaganda", 
already  referred  in  our  memorandum  of 
April  7.  1981.  As  appears  from  the  attached 
description  of  his  case  (Appendix  I)  Mart 
Niklus  is  at  present  being  held  in  a  cell  for 
solitary  confinement  in  Perm  forced  labour 
camp  No.  389/36.  That  means  less  food,  ban 
on  meetings  with  relatives  and  more  re- 
stricted right  to  send  and  receive  mail  until 
April  8,  1983.  Another  example  is  the  case 
of  Tilt  Madisson,  sentenced  on  May  15.  1981 
to  four  years  in  strict  regime  labour  camp 
plus  two  years  internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda"  (Appendix  II). 
On  November  9,  1982,  he  started  in  Perm 
forced  labour  camp  No.  389/37  a  hiinger 
strike  in  connection  with  the  Follow-up 
Meeting  in  Madrid,  lasting  until  the  end  of 
the  Madrid  Conference.  He  wants  to  leave 
the  USSR  and  is  seeking  an  emigration 
permit  for  himself  and  for  his  family. 

We  appeal  to  the  signatories  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement  to  seek  the  implementation 
of  the  Final  Act  by  requesting  that: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  release  Mart  Niklus, 
Tilt  Madisson  and  all  other  Estonian  politi- 
cal prisoners  from  prisons,  labour  camps, 
psychiatric  institutions  and  other  places  of 
detention  and  facilitate  their  return  home. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  allow  Mart  Niklus 
and  Tiit  Madisson,  who  are  seriously  ill  and 
have  applied  for  emigration  permits  to  leave 
the  USSR. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
liberate violation  of  the  human  righte  in  Es- 
tonia. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ants  Kippar, 

Chairman, 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1917.  when  the 
Communists  seized  power  in  Russia, 
they  have  worked  imceasingly  to 
expand  Russia's  colonial  empire,  and 
even  worse  than  the  czars,  they  kill, 
torture,  or  imprison  all  those,  Russian 
and  non-Russian  alike,  who  believe  in 
the  value  and  strength  of  religion.  In 
1940.  Estonia  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
these  brazen  attempts  to  impose  the 
Russian  language  and  Russian  Gov- 
ernment on  non-Russian  peoples,  just 
as  in  1980  Afghanistan  became  the 
most  recent  victim  in  the  Communist 
program  of  mass  murder  and  slavery 
of  subject  peoples. 

I  am  honored  to  join  with  Americans 
of  Estonian  descent  in  my  own  11th 
District,  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent, in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  all 
over  this  country  as  they  share  with 
Estonians  everywhere  the  prayers,  the 
hopes  and  the  determination  that  the 
Estonian  people  will  have  a  free 
nation  once  again,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  remain  alert  to  the  fe- 
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rociouB    nature    of    the    Communist 
tyrmnt.« 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  A  NEW 
QI  BILL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
telman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Moht- 
aomsT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  B4r.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  10,  I  introduced  H.R. 
1400,  to  establish  a  new  educational 
assistance  program  for  veterans  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  97th  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  1400,  to  establish  a  peacetime  GI 
bill  for  persons  who  enter  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  meas- 
ure to  enhance  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  quality  military  person- 
nel. Subsequently,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  reported  H.R.  1400 
on  May  19,  1981.  Since  my  bill  was 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  further  hearings  were 
held  by  its  Sutxjommittee  on  Military 
Personnel  and  Compensation,  follow- 
ing which  H.R.  1400  was  reported  with 
amendments  on  May  17, 1982. 

The  bill  I  introduced  has  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  reported  by 
the  Armed  Services  Conmiittee  in  the 
97th  Congress,  except  for  the  deletion 
of  a  cash-out  provision  which  author- 
ized the  cashing  out  of  earned  educa- 
tional benefits  as  provided  in  that  leg- 
islation. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  continues  to  be 
absolutely  essential  that  we  have  an 
educational  assistance  program  for  the 
All  Volunteer  Force  that  will  attract 
quality  people  and  retain  key  person- 
nel that  are  vital  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
Until  the  present  economic  downturn, 
the  military  was  having  extreme  diffi- 
culty meeting  its  recruitment  goals. 
Key  mid-level  noncommissioned  and 
commissioned  officers  were  leaving  the 
service. 

The  decline  in  the  economy,  and 
particulary  the  increase  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  have  been  major  fac- 
tors in  helping  the  Armed  Forces  meet 
their  recruitment  goals  during  this 
past  year  and  have  dramatically  im- 
proved the  retention  rates.  However, 
despite  these  statistics,  it  is  pretty  well 
agreed  that  for  the  long  haul  we  must 
have  a  GI  bUl  if  the  military  is  to  ef- 
fectively carry  out  its  mission.  We 
know  that  as  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment begins  to  fall  and  the  economy 
straightens  out.  the  military  will  again 
have  serious  difficulties  In  recruiting 
and  retaining  quality  personnel.  In  ad- 
dition, the  manpower  pool  is  shrink- 
ing. The  number  of  17-  to  21-year-old 
niales  will  drop  by  more  than  2  million 
by  1989.  a  time  when  military  man- 
power needs  will  be  increasing. 

During  the  97th  Congress.  19  sepa- 
rate hearings  were  held  in  the  House 
on  tWs  legislation  by  both  committees. 


We  received  excellent  testimony  in 
support  of  HJl.  1400.  FOr  example.  Lt. 
Gen.  BCaxwell  R.  Thurman,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  U.8. 
Army,  and  former  chief  recruiter  for 
the  U,S.  Army,  stated: 

One  of  the  things  that  Is  essential  is  that 
we  get  a  long-term  educational  Incentive 
program  ttiat  U  not  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  year-by-year  determination.  ...  We  need 
a  01  bill,  and  many  of  the  features  of  HJl. 
1400  are  similar  to  the  features  that  we  per- 
ceive. 


Therefore,  any  Members  desiring  to 
have  their  name  added  as  a  cosponsor 
should  contact  Beth  Kllker  at  225- 
9166.« 


The  President  has  indicated  his  sup- 
port for  an  All  Volunteer  Force' GI 
bill.  However,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  taken  the  position  that  a  GI 
bill  is  not  needed  at  this  time.  I  Ijelieve 
that  this  is  a  shortsighted  view  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
policymakers,  and  it  is  totally  inconsis- 
tant  with  the  views  of  the  military 
service  chiefs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  talks 
about  H.R.  1400  being  too  costly.  H.R. 
1400  would  end  enrollments  for  new 
recruits  in  the  veterans'  educational 
assistance  program  (VEAP)  with  the 
Government's  cost  of  VEAP  offset 
against  the  estimated  cost  of  H.R. 
1400.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1995.  the 
military  services  will  be  spending  $98. 1 
million  for  tuition  and  reimbursement 
programs.  Most  of  this  cost  could  be 
eliminated  with  the  approval  of  H.R. 
1400.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  stated  that  tliis  new  proposed  pro- 
gram has  a  cost  projection  range  from 
$1  million  in  outlays  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  to  $187  million  for  the  fifth  fiscal 
year. 

While  H.R.  1400  is  called  a  peace- 
time GI  bill,  it  does  not  provide  a  level 
of  benefits  anywhere  near  comparable 
to  previous  GI  bills.  The  bill  attempts 
to  accomplish  the  goal  of  providing  re- 
cruitment smd  retention  enhancement 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  in- 
cluding educational  assistance  for 
service  in  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves, but  at  the  same  time  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  have  been  modified  to 
give  the  Armed  Forces  more  flexibility 
to  recruit  higher  quality  persormel 
and  to  retain  key  midlevel  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  The  result  is  a  bill 
with  a  very  modest  cost  which  will  be 
paid  back  many  times  by  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  GI  bill  with- 
out the  GI.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested over  $5  billion  for  higher  edu- 
cation assistance  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

My  question  is:  Why  cannot  some  of 
this  money  be  made  available  to  en- 
hance the  recruitment  and  retention 
ability  for  our  military  to  have  some 
money  for  education  available  for 
those  who  agree  to  serve  a  tour  of 
duty  in  the  military  service. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  H.R.  1400 
had  128  cosponsors.  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Members  who  will  join  me  as  cospon- 
sors   of    H.R.    1400,    98th    Congress. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD DEVELOPMENT 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      (Mr. 
CoTKi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.   COYNE.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
today    introducing,    along    with    Mr. 
Garcia  of  New  York  and  27  of  our  col- 
leagues,  the  Neighborhood   Develop- 
ment Demonstration  Act  of  1983. 

Most  Members  of  this  body  luiow.  as 
I  do,  that  the  strength  of  a  Nation  Is 
often  rooted  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
its  towns  and  cities.  The  cooperative 
and  innovative  activities  undertaken 
there  by  largely  volimteer  groups  ac- 
complish tasks  beyond  the  capability 
of  other  institutions  in  our  society. 

The  Neighborhood  Development 
Demonstration  Act  would  stretch  the 
Federal  dollar  while  enabling  neigh- 
borhood groups  to  go  forward  with 
projects  that  might  otherwise  be  still- 
bom  for  lack  of  fimds.  Depending  in 
part  on  the  economic  condition  of  the 
neighborhood  involved,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  could  match  the 
amount  of  private  funds  raised  by  a 
neighborhood  group  by  ratios  ranging 
from  3  Federal  dollars  to  every  volun- 
tarily contributed  dollar  to  10  Federal 
dollars  for  each  private  one.  Neighbor- 
hood groups  could  be  funded  for  initi- 
ating projects  in  such  areas  as  job 
training,  housing  rehabilitation,  new 
enterprise  development,  and  service 
delivery. 

My  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  very  successful  neighbor- 
hood housing  services,  a  program 
which  encourages  cooperation  be- 
tween neighborhood  groups,  lenders, 
and  local  governments.  The  vitality  of 
the  neighborhood  groups  in  my  city, 
and  of  those  in  the  towns  and  cities 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation  where  people 
have  joined  together  for  the  common 
good,  convinces  me  that  this  approach 
to  development  makes  as  much  good 
sense  as  the  NHS  model. 

A  similar  bUl  is  today  being  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Heutz  of  Pennsylvania.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  sponsoring  this 
House  bill,  and  to  join  in  working  to 
make  sure  this  measure  becomes  law 
this  year. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Rbcord  a  letter  of  support  for 
this  bill  from  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  a  legislative 
summary  of  the  bill's  provisions. 
Here  follows  that  material: 
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,  pleased  by  the  bill's  pro- 

c  irtification   from  the  chief 

I  of  the  locality  In  which  the 

J  roup  Is  located,  that  the  ac- 

at  with  the  city's  own  de- 

effoHs.  Thte  guarantee  of  close 

City  HaU  and  neigh- 

devel(l}ment  groups  is  an  impor- 

hebill. 

to  participating  further 

develop4ient  of  this  legislation  as  it 

the  legislative  process,  and 

el  free  to  call  on  our  staff 

comment  as  the  bill  moves 


Indivlduato  and  businesses  would  be 
matched  by  federal  funds.  Depending  on 
the  economic  conditions  and  the  number  of 
households  and  businesses  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods involved,  this  ratio  would  be  set  no 
lower  than  3  Federal  dollars  for  every  dollar 
of  voluntary  contribution,  nor  higher  than 
10  Federal  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  local  government 
must  certify  that  the  financial  assistance  is 
constotent  with  the  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tlon  objectives  of  that  unit. 
EUGiBiLrrr 
Neighborhood  development  organizations 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram if  they  (1)  are  organized  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation  under  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
they  operate  (2)  have  a  representative  gov- 
erning board  (3)  have  conducted  business 
for  at  least  three  years  (4)  operate  within 
neighborhoods  that  meet  the  "pockets  of 
poverty"  criteria  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  (5)  con- 
duct one  or  more  activities  that  mainly  ben- 
efit persons  of  low  or  moderate  income. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Act  would  authorize  $5  million  dol- 
lars for  fiscal  year  1983;  $10  million  for 
fiscal  1984  and  $15  million  for  fiscal  1985.* 


for 
yoir 


thto  opportunity  to  share 
legislative  initiative. 

JOHM  J.  GUHTHKR, 

Executive  Director. 
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of  the  act  to  to  demonstrate 
a  new  mechantem  for  en- 


The  objective 

the  feasibility  af  _ 

couraging  neigl  »borhood  development  activi- 


housing    rehabilitation.    Job 
delivery,  new  enterprise  de- 

.^•w„— ^ ,   — T-   other  endeavors.   Federal 

matching  fund  i— up  to  $50,000  In  one  year- 
would  be  provi  ded  to  eligible  neighborhood 
organizations  which  raise  voluntary  charita- 
ble contributioiis  from  individuals,  business- 
es and  religiou^  organizations  In  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

METHOD 

The  Act  wotid  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  estab- 
lish a  three-ye  w  demonstration  program  to 
determine  the  practicality  of  thto  new  mech 
anism.  Partlci  satlon  in  the  demonstration 
wou^  be  limited  to  100  eligible 
organizations  in  the  first 
second  year,  and  300  In  the 
.._  Secretary  would  establtoh  a 
ne  ghborhood  development  advi- 

c  imposed  of  representatives  of 

neighborhood  development  organl- 
covmcil    would    review    and 
appll^tions  for  funds,  making  rec- 
to the  Secretary  for  selec- 
_,  and  council  would  at- 
population  size,  economic 
geographic  location  of  neigh- 
pnvlde  a  ftdr  demonstration  of 
of  the  asstotance. 
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For  each  p  utlcipating  organization,  the 
Secretary  woi  ild  establtoh  a  ratio  by  which 
voluntary  ch^table  contributions  made  by 


H.R.  1028.  SEMICONDUCTOR  CHIP 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  1028  Is  a  biU  to  amend 
title  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to 
protect  semiconductor  chips  and 
masks  against  imauthorized  duplica- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SEMICONDUCTOR  CHIP  PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1983 

On  January  27.  1983,  Congressman 
MiKETA  and  I   introduced  a  bill   to 
extend  the  copyright  law  to  protect 
semiconductor  chip  designs.  Integrat- 
ed circuits,  or  semiconductor  "chips," 
have  revolutionized  the  electronics  in- 
dustry. These  chips  are  used  to  oper- 
ate microwave  ovens,  cash  registers, 
typewriters,  printers.  TV  sets,  refrig- 
erators,  hi-fi   equipment,   automobile 
engine  controls,  and  many  other  con- 
sumer  and   industrial   products.   The 
chips    are    typically    a    quarter-Inch 
square,  and  yet  they  may  contain  over 
100.000    transistors    photographically 
etched    and    deposited    on    a   silicon 
wafer.  Pitting  these  transistors  Into 
that  small  space,  and  placing  them  so 
that   the   device   operates   efficiently 
and  economlcaUy.  Is  a  fine  art  and  also 
a  costly  one.  The  layout  and  design 
process,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
photographic  "masks"  used  to  etch, 
deposit  layers  on.  and  otherwise  proc- 
ess the  chips  often  take  the  Irmovatlng 
chip  firms  years,  consume  thousands 
of  hours  of  their  engineers'  and  tech- 
nicians' time,  and  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Yet,  a  pirate  firm  can  photograph 
the  chip  and  Its  layers,  and  in  several 
months  and  for  a  cost  of  less  than 


$50,000  duplicate  the  mask  work  of 
the  iimovator.  Because  the  pirate  firm 
does  not  have  the  enormous  develop- 
ment costs  borne  by  the  Innovator,  the 
pirate  firm  can  undersell  the  innova- 
tor and  flood  the  market  with  cheap 
copies  of  the  chip. 

Continuation  of  such  piracy  may 
make  it  impossible  for  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry  to  continue  to  invest  In 
development  of  new  chips.  Thus, 
unless  this  piracy  is  stopped,  the  in- 
dustrial leadership  enjoyed  in  the  past 
by  the  American  semiconductor  indus- 
try may  vanish. 

Present  law  offers  American  Indus- 
try only  limited  protection  against  this 
misappropriation  of  their  technology. 
The  ciurent  copyright  laws  give  little, 
if  any.  protection,  to  semiconductor 
chips.  Patent  law  can  protect  the  basic 
electronic  circuitry  for  new  micro- 
processors or  other  new  such  products. 
But  patent  law  does  not  protect  the 
particular  layouts  and  art  work  per- 
formed by  the  different  American  chip 
manufacturers  in  adapting  those  elec- 
tronic circuits  for  a  particular  indtistrl- 
al  purpose.  Yet,  It  is  those  layouts  and 
art  works  that  consume  thousands  of 
staff  hours,  cost  millions  of  dollars, 
and  are  pirated  by  free  riders. 

Summary  of  the  bill.  The  bill  ad- 
dresses two  major  issues.  First.  It  pro- 
tects the  substantial  Investments  of  In- 
novating firms  from  misappropriation. 
It  does  this  by  granting  10  years  of 
copyright  protection  to  those  who  de- 
velop new  Integrated  circuit  mask  de- 
signs and  grants  copyright  owners  ex- 
clusive rights  to  make,  distribute,  and 
reproduce  images  of  the  mask  design 
and  the  chips  embodying  that  design. 
Second,  it  protects  semiconductor  chip 
users  from  liability  for  Innocent  con- 
duct and  it  also  makes  compulsory, 
reasonable  royalty  licenses  available  to 
them  when  necessary  to  protect  their 

reasonable  interests  in  their  ongoing 

business  activities  as  users  of  chips. 
The  text  and  the  analysis  of  the  bill 

follows: 

H.R.  1028 

A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 

Code  to  protect  semiconductor  chips  and 

masks  against  unauthorized  duplication. 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thto 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Semiconductor 

Chip  Protection  Act  of  1983". 

DEriNITIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"A  'semiconductor  chip  product'  to  the 
final  or  intermediate  form  of  a  product— 

"(1)  having  two  or  more  layers  of  metallic, 
insulating,  or  semiconductor  material,  de- 
posited on  or  etched  away  from  a  piece  of 
semiconductor  material  in  accordance  with 
a  predetermined  pattern; 

"(2)  Intended  to  perform  electronic  cir- 
cuitry functions;  and 


"(3)  that  to  a  writing  or  a  discovery,  or  the 
manufacture,  use,  or  dtotribution  of  which  to 
in  or  affects  commerce. 

"A  'mask  work'  to  a  series  of  related 
images— 

"(1)  having  the  predetermined,  three-di- 
mensional pattern  of  metallic.  Insulating,  or 
semiconductor  material  present  or  removed 
from  the  layers  of  a  semiconductor  chip 
product;  and 

"(2)  in  which  series  the  relation  of  the 
images  to  one  another  to  that  each  image 
has  the  pattern  of  the  surface  of  one  form 
of  the  semiconductor  chip  product. 

"A  'mask'  to  a  substantially  two-dimen- 
sional partially  transparent  and  partially 
opaque  sheet.  A  mask  embodies  a  mask 
work  if  the  pattern  of  transparent  and 
opaque  portions  of  the  mask  to  substantially 
similar  to  the  pattern  of  one  of  the  Images 
of  the  mask  work.  Masks  and  mask  works 
shaU  not  be  deemed  pictorial,  graphic,  or 
sculptural  works. 

"As  used  in  sections  109(a),  401,  405.  406, 
501(a),  503,  506,  509,  and  602  of  thto  title, 
'copy'  includes  a  semi-conductor  chip  prod- 
uct that  to  subject  to  the  exclusive  rights  de- 
scribed In  section  106.". 

SUBJECT  MATTER  Or  COPYRIGHT 

Sec.  3.  Section  102(a)  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  mask  works;";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8),  respectively. 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  106  of  tlUe  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  mask  works— 

"(A)  to  embody  the  mask  work  in  a  mask; 

"(B)  to  distribute  a  mask  embodying  the 
mask  work; 

"(C)  to  use  a  mask  embodying  the  mask 
work  to  make  a  semiconductor  chip  product; 

"(D)  In  the  manufacture  of  a  semiconduc- 
tor chip  product,  substanitally  to  reproduce, 
by  optical,  electronic,  or  other  means, 
images  of  the  mask  work  on  material  In- 
tended to  be  part  of  the  semiconductor  chip 
product;  and 

"(E)  to  dtotribute  or  use  a  semiconductor 
chip  product  made  as  described  in  subclause 
(C)  or  (D)  of  clause  (6)  of  thto  section.". 

UMITATION  ON  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  AS  TO  MASKS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  tiUe  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 
"8119.  Scope  of  exclusive  righU:  Compultory  li- 

cenilng  with  respect  to  mask  works 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  mask  works,  the  exclu- 
sive rights  provided  by  section  106  are  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  licensing  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  by  thto  section. 

"(b)  The  owner  of  a  copyright  on  a  mask 
work  shall  be  required  to  grant  a  compulso- 
ry license  under  the  copyright,  to  any  appli- 
cant therefor,  on  the  following  terms  and 
conditions,  and  in  the  foUowlng  circum- 
stances: 

"(1)  The  applicant  has  purchased  a  semi- 
conductor chip  product  made  or  dtotributed 
In  violation  of  the  owner's  exclusive  rights 
under  section  106. 


"(2)  When  the  applicant  first  purchased 
such  semiconductor  chip  product  (herein- 
after in  thto  section  referred  to  as  the  'In- 
fringing product'),  the  applicant  did  not 
have  actual  knowledge  that  or  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  infringing  prod- 
uct was  an  Infringing  product  (hereirvafter 
in  thto  section  referred  to  as  'having  notice 
of  infringement'). 

"(3)  The  applicant,  before  having  notice 
of  Infringement,  committed  substantial 
funds  to  the  use  of  the  infringing  product; 
the  applicant  would  suffer  substantial  out- 
of-pocket  losses  (other  than  the  difference 
In  price  between  the  Infringing  product  and 
a  noninfringing  product)  if  denied  the  use 
of  the  Infringing  product;  and  It  would  be 
inequitable  In  the  circumstances  not  to 
permit  the  applicant  to  continue  the  use  or 
proposed  use  of  the  Infringing  product. 

"(4)  The  applicant  offers,  subject  to  the 
applicant's  rights,  if  any,  under  section 
501(e)  of  thto  title,  to  pay  the  copyright 
owner  a  reasonable  royalty  for  infringing 
products. 

"(5)  The  royalty  shall  be  for  each  unit  of 
the  infringing  product  dtotributed  or  used 
by  the  applicant  after  having  notice  of 
Infringement. 

"(6)  The  license  shall  be  one  to  make, 
have  made  (but  only  if  the  copyright  owner 
and  the  owner's  licensees,  if  any.  are  unable 
to  supply  the  applicant  at  a  reasonable 
price),  use,  and  dtotribute  the  infringing 
product,  for  substantially  the  same  purposes 
that  gave  rise  to  the  applicant's  right  to  a 
compulsory  license,  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  the  life  of  the  copyright,  revoca- 
ble only  for  failure  to  make  timely  pay- 
ments of  royalties.". 

(b)  The  sectional  analysto  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  1  of  title  17  to  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"119.  Scope  of  exclusive  rights:  Compulsory 
licensing  with  respect  to  mask 
works.". 

DURATION  or  COPYRIGHT 

Sec.  6.  Section  302  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Masks.- Copyright  In  mask  works  en- 
dures for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  first 
authorized— 

"(1)  dtotribution; 

"(2)  use  In  a  commercial  product;  or 

"(3)  manufacture  in  commercial  quantities 
of  semiconductor  chip  products  made  as  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (C)  or  (D)  of  clause  6  of 
section  106  of  thto  title.". 

INNOCENT  INPRINGEMENT 

Sec.  7.  Section  501  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provtoions 
of  thto  chapter,  a  purchaser  of  a  semicon- 
ductor chip  pnxluct  who  purchased  it  in 
good  faith,  without  having  notice  of  in- 
fringement (as  that  term  to  used  in  section 
119  of  thto  title),  shall  not  be  liable  as  an  in- 
fringer or  otherwise  be  liable  or  subject  to 
remedies  under  thto  chapter  with  respect  to 
the  use  or  dtotribution  of  units  of  such  semi- 
conductor chip  product  that  occurred  before 
such  purchaser  had  notice  of  infringe- 
ment.". 

IMPOUNDING  AND  SEIZURE 

Sec.  8.  Sections  503(a),  503(b),  and  509(a) 
of  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "masks,"  after 
"film  negatives,"  each  place  it  appears. 


ErrBCnVX  DATE 


Sic.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  thto  Act 
shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thto  Act,  but  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(1)  semiconductor  chip  products  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  State  or  imported  into 
the  United  SUtes  before  the  effective  date; 

(2)  masks  made  in  the  United  States  or 
Imported  Into  the  United  SUtes  before  the 
effective  date;  or 

(3)  semiconductor  chip  producU  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  by  means  of 
masks  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  thto  sec- 
tion. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  Semicon- 
ductor Chip  Protection  Act  or  1983 

SECTION  1.  title  OE  THE  BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Act 
would  be  cited  as  the  "Semiconductor  Chip 
Protection  Act  of  1983." 

SECTION  >.  DEFINITIONS 

Section  2  of  the  bill  defines  the  terms 
"semiconductor  chip  producU,"  "mask 
works,"  and  "mask."  and  it  amends  Section 
101  of  the  Copyright  Code  to  Include  them. 
The  bill  also  includes  semiconductor  chip 
products  as  "copies"  under  certain  other 
sections  of  the  Copyright  Code.  Thto  to  more 
economical  of  wording  than  it  would  be  to 
Insert  the  phrase  "semiconductor  chip  prod- 
uct made  as  described  in  Section  106(6)  of 
thto  title"  or  equivalent  phraseology  In  each 
of  the  listed  sections,  but  the  effect  to  the 
same. 

Semiconductor  chips  are  defined  as  multi- 
layer products  etched  Into  semiconductor 
material  In  accordance  with  a  predeter- 
mined pattern,  which  are  Intended  for  use 
as  electronic  circuits,  and  which  are  writings 
or  discoveries,  or  whose  manufacture,  use, 
or  dtotribution  to  In  or  affects  commerce. 
Mask  works  are  defined  as  series  of  related 
Images  embodying  the  pattern  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  layers  of  semiconductor  chips. 
Masks  are  embodiments  of  the  Image  used 
to  etch  a  layer  of  a  simlconductor  chip. 

SECTION  S.  SUBJECT  MATTER  Or  COPYRIGHT 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  Section  102(a) 
of  the  Copyright  Code  by  adding  "mask 
works"  as  one  of  the  specifically  enumer- 
ated categories  of  copyrightable  works. 

SECTION  4.  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  Section  106  of 
the  Copyright  Code  by  adding  to  the 
present  categories  of  exclusive  rights  under 
copyright  law  a  new  right  as  to  mask  works. 
The  exclusive  right  of  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  in  a  mask  work  to  to  embody  the 
mask  work  into  an  individual  mask,  to  dto- 
tribute such  masks,  to  use  such  masks  to 
make  semiconductor  chips,  to  otherwise  re- 
produce the  Images  of  the  mask  work  onto 
material  Intended  to  be  part  of  a  semicon- 
ductor chip,  and  to  dtotribute  and  use  semi- 
conductor chips  so  made. 

SECTION  S.  COMPULSORY  UCENSINC 

Section  5  of  the  bill  limits  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  owner  of  a  copyright  on  a 
mask  by  requiring  reasonable  royalty  com- 
putoory  licenses  for  bona  fide  purchasers, 
when  they  have  already  Innocently  commit- 
ted substantial  funds  to  the  use  of  the  chip 
and  it  would  be  Inequitable  not  to  permit 
them  to  continue  their  use  of  the  chip  in 
their  product. 

SECTION  8.  DURATION 

SecUon  6  of  the  bill  limiU  mask  copy- 
rights to  ten  years. 
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Oetailed  atuilysU 

_  the  present  copyright 
their  remedies  to  protect 
chips.  Sections  2  and  3  of  the 
category  of  "work"  to  those 
protected  under  the  Copy- 
existing    Act.    17    U.S.C. 
literary   works,   musical 
works,     choreographic 
works,  motion  pictures  and 
works,  and  sound  record- 
lists  "mask  works"  as  an  addi- 
of  protected  work.  The  biU's 
'mask  works"  is  generally  par- 
I^resent  Copyright  Act's  definl- 
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technological  process  of  impressing 
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coi  nputer-driven  light  beam.  It  is 

this  provision  has  sufficient 


breadth  to  cover  foreseeable  advances  in 
chip  manufacturing  technology,  so  that  pi- 
rates wiU  not  be  encouraged  to  try  to  ex- 
ploit loopholes  in  the  law. 

Limitations  on  these  exclusive  rights  are 
imposed  by  sections  5  and  7  of  the  bill,  and 
existing  copyright  law.  Section  5  provides  a 
compulsory  licensing  provision  for  chips, 
under  somewhat  different  procedures  from 
the  compulsory  licensing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 115  of  the  present  Copyright  Act.  The 
provisions  of  new  section  119  of  the  Copy- 
right Act,  added  by  section  5  of  this  bill, 
apply  to  bona  fide  purchasers  of  infringing 
chips,  who  do  not  have  notice  or  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  engaging  in  copyright 
Infringement.  Such  bona  fide  purchasers 
may  commit  substantial  fimds  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  product  built  around  the  in- 
fringing chip,  and  it  could  work  an  undue 
hardship  later  to  compel  them  to  abandon 
manufacture  of  the  product.  An  example 
might  be  a  personal  computer  innocently 
designed  around  an  Infringing  microproces- 
sor chip.  If  the  innocent  Infringer  has  the 
"equities"  on  his  side,  he  becomes  entitled 
under  section  119  to  a  permanent,  reasona- 
ble-royalty license  as  to  the  chip.  In  general, 
the  concept  of  the  balance  of  equities  under 
new  section  119  of  the  Copyright  Act  would 
be  like  that  provided  in  section  252  of  the 
Patent  Act  (35  U.S.C.  i  252),  which  protects 
intervening  rights  of  manufacturers  of  prod- 
ucU  that  are  subject  to  a  reissue  patent. 

The  reasonable  royalty  license  applies  to 
chips  distributed  or  used  after  the  bona  fide 
purchaser  acquires  reasonable  notice  of 
copyright  infringement.  No  royalty  is  re- 
quired from  the  bona  fide  purchaser  as  to 
products  already  sold  and  gone  before  the 
bona  fide  purchaser  had  notice,  or  for  other 
past  conduct  that  is  wholly  completed 
before  notice. 

Similarly,  persons  further  down  the  distri- 
bution chain  have  equivalent  rights  if  they 
are  bona  fide  purchasers.  While  each  case 
must  be  decided  on  its  own  equities,  it  would 
appear  that  an  ordinary  consumer  who  was 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  should  rarely  or  never 
be  liable  to  pay  anything,  while  a  commer- 
cial user  might  well  be  obliged  to  pay  some- 
thing to  continue  his  economically  benefi- 
cial use  of  the  infringing  product.  The  ques- 
tion of  royalty  or  no  royalty  merges  into 
that  of  what  constitutes  a  "reasonable"  roy- 
alty for  the  use  of  the  chip.  That  is  a 
matter,  in  part,  of  the  equities  of  the  user, 
and  in  part  of  more  objective  question— usu- 
ally posed  as  what  a  "willing  purchaser" 
would  pay  a  "willing  seller"  if  they  negotiat- 
ed a  license  in  good  faith.  This  test  or  stand- 
ard for  "reasonable  royalty"   is  described 
more  fully  in  such  decisions  as  Horvath  v. 
McCoTd  Radiator  &  MfO-  Co..  100  F.2d  326 
(6th  Clr.  1938)  ('that  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  prudent  licensee  who  wished  to 
obtain  a  license  but  was  not  so  compelled 
and  a  prudent  patentee  who  wished  to  grant 
a  license  but  was  not  so  compelled  .  .  .  that 
amount  which  a  person  desiring  to  use  a 
patented  machine  and  sell  its  product  at  a 
reasonable  profit  would  be  willing  to  pay"), 
and  other  decisions  construing  35  VS.C. 
i  284.  That  section  of  the  patent  law  pro- 
vides that  a  patentee  shall  recover  as  dam- 
ages "in  no  event  less  than  a  reasonable  roy- 
alty for  the  use  made  of  the  invention."  See 
also  28  U.S.C.   §  1498,  which  requires  the 
government  to  pay    "reasonable  and  entire 
compensation"  for  the  infringement  of  a 
patent  or  copyright,  which  compensation  is 
generally  equated  to  a  "reasonable  royalty." 
Decca  Ltd.  v.  UniUd  States,  640  P.2d  1156 
(Ct.    CI.    1980):    Leesona   Corp.    v.    United 


State*.  599  F.3d  958  (Ct.  CL).  eert  denied, 
444  U.S.  991  (1979). 

The  license  under  section  119  Is  to  make, 
use  and  distribute  the  chip.  Also,  if  the 
copyright  owner  and  the  copyright  owner's 
licensees,  if  any.  cannot  supply  the  chip  at  a 
reasonable  price,  the  licensee  Is  free  to  pur- 
chase the  chip  from  a  nonllcensed  source,  at 
a  reasonable  royalty  rate  to  the  copyright 
owner.  Ag^n.  the  term  "reasonable"  as  ap- 
plied to  price  has  the  same  meaning  as  it 
does  with  regard  to  royalty  rate  In  the  fore- 
going case  law  precedents. 

Section  7  provides  the  further  limitation 
on  the  copyright  owner's  exclusive  rights 
that  Innocent  Infringers  wUl  have  no  liabil- 
ity at  all.  This  provision  Is  complementary 
to  section  5  of  the  bill,  and  confirms  that  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  need  not  pay  any  royal- 
ty or  be  subject  to  liability  for  conduct  oc- 
curring before  the  bona  fide  purchaser  had 
reasonable  notice  of  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  existing  "fair  use"  provisions 
of  section  107  of  the  present  Copyright  Act 
apply  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  a  chip  inno- 
vator. Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  masks  and 
chips,  it  is  not  an  infringement  of  copyright 
to  reproduce  the  pattern  on  the  mask  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  analysis,  or 
evaluation,  or  to  use  the  concepts  or  tech- 
niques embodied  in  the  mask  or  chip,  such 
as  the  circuit  schematic  or  organization  of 
components.  That  means  that  legitimate  re- 
verse engineering  is  not  prohibited  by  the 
bill.  Rather,  the  bill  is  directed  at  the  appro- 
priation of  substantial  parts  of  the  drawings 
embodied  in  the  maslis  and  chips.  It  is  possi- 
ble, perhaps,  that  cases  could  be  imagined  in 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween legitimate  reverse  engineering  and 
the  misappropriation  forbidden  by  this  bill. 
But  as  a  practical  matter,  it  does  not  make 
economic  sense  for  a  pirate  to  appropriate 
the  fruits  of  a  chip  innovator's  mask  design 
labor  unless  the  appropriation  is  wholesale. 
That  is.  to  save  the  cost  of  making  a  set  of 
masks  the  piratical  copyist  will  want  to 
make  a  photographic  or  nearly  photograph- 
ic copy  of  the  original  chip.  Otherwise,  the 
copyist  will  not  ordinarily  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  piracy  and  'free  ride."  Hence,  it  is 
unlikely  that  cases  will  need  to  be  dealt 
with  that  are  in  a  gray  zone  between  clear 
copying  and  clearly  legitimate  reverse  engi- 
neering. The  lack  of  a  bright  line  conceptual 
distinction  between  copying  ideas  (reverse 
engineering)  and  copying  expression 
(piracy)  Is  thus  of  little  practical  concern 
when  most  actual  semiconductor  chip  fact 
situations  are  either  at  one  end  or  else  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  that  the 
Congress  exercise  its  full  powers  in  this 
field.  In  this  regard,  primary  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  Congress'  enumerated  powers 
under  Article  1.  Section  8,  Clause  8  of  the 
Constitution,  which  authorizes  the  Congress 
to  regulate  "writings."  In  order  to  insure 
full  scope  for  the  remedial  provisions  of  the 
bill,  however,  reliance  is  also  placed  on  the 
"discoveries"  aspect  of  Article  I,  Section  8, 
CHause  8,  and  also  on  the  Congress'  broad 
power  to  regulate  commerce  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause.  This  approach  obviates  any 
possible  problems  or  speculations  as  to  legis- 
lative power,  such  as  those  found  in  The 
Trademark  Cases,  100  U.S.  82  (1879)  (trade- 
mark act  held  unconstitutional  because 
rested  on  Art.  I,  S  8,  cl.  8,  instead  of  on  com- 
merce power).  Accordingly,  even  though  it 
may  be  deemed  that  a  chip  is  not  a  "writ- 
ing," chips  may  be  regulated  and  are  regu- 
lated under  this  bill  as  useful  "discoveries," 


or  alternatively  by  the  commerce  power.  As 
a  practical  matter,  virtually  any  conduct  re- 
lating to  chip  piracy  will  be  in  or  will  affect 
commerce.  There  is  therefore  no  need  to  re- 
solve possible  speculation  over  whether 
chips  should  be  regarded  as  writings,  discov- 
eries, or  articles  of  commerce. 

Coat  of  the  legislation 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  insubstantial.  The  bill  does  not 
create  budget  authority  or  direct  spending. 
Regulatory  impact  statement 

No  significant  additional  regulatory 
impact  would  be  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation:  there 
would  not  be  additional  impact  on  the  per- 
sonal privacy  of  companies  or  Individuals: 
and  there  would  be  no  additional  paperwork 
impact.*  

targeted  employment 
assistan<:e 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  target  assist- 
ance under  the  emergency  jobs  pro- 
gram to  high  unemployment  areas. 
My  bill  would  provide  $1.2  billion  in 
supplementary  community  develop- 
ment bloc  grant  (CDBG)  assistance  to 
communities  with  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  early  as  next  week.  Congress  is 
going  to  consider  a  $4.3  billion  emer- 
gency jobs  package,  but  we  have  re- 
ceived no  indication  that  any  of  these 
funds  will  be  targeted  to  areas  of  high 
unemployment. 

The  $4.3  billion  package  will  include 
$2  billion  for  transportation  and  con- 
servation-related jobs.  $1.2  billion  for 
supplementary  CDBG  fimds.  $765  mil- 
lion for  accelerated  maintenance  and 
repair  of  construction  of  Federal 
buildings,  $50  million  for  day  care  fa- 
cilities, and  $250  million  for  emergen- 
cy assistance  for  food  and  shelter. 

The  $1.2  billion  supplementary 
CDBG  funds  will  be  allocated  to  all  el- 
igible communities  through  the  CDBG 
entitlement  formula. 

This  means  that  every  city  and 
urban  county  will  get  its  fair  share  of 
the  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  bloc 
grant  formula. 

My  bill  would  set  aside  75  percent  of 
the  supplementary  CDBG  funds  for 
cities  and  urban  counties  where  imem- 
ployment  exceeds  9  percent. 

This  is  an  emergency  program,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
should  reflect  the  unemployment 
emergency  that  afflicts  communities 
like  Niagara  PaUs  where  unemploy- 
ment hovers  around  20  percent  and 
Buffalo  where  imemplojmient  approxi- 
mates 15  percent. 

The  remaining  25  percent  would  be 
allocated  through  the  States  for  other 
units  of  general  local  government 
where  unemployment  exceeds  9  per- 
cent. This  provision  sets  aside  funds 
for  communities  like  Lockport  and  Or- 


leans and  Niagara  Counties,  nonenti- 
tlement  communities  where  imem- 
ployment  Is  having  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  local  economies. 

When  the  emergency  Jobs  bill  comes 
to  the  floor,  there  will  be  tremendous 
pressure  to  pass  the  biU  as  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  share  sentiments  of  the 
leadership— we  do  not  want  a  large 
number  of  amendments  that  threaten 
the  agreement  that  has  been  worked 
out  with  the  White  House  on  this  pro- 
gram. The  program  is  too  important 
and  the  need  too  great  to  jeopardize 
this  emergency  bill. 

However,  the  $4.3  billion  package 
agreed  to  by  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship is  phase  I  of  our  1983  economic 
recovery  program.  Phase  II  will  in- 
clude additional  emergency  assistance 
and  I  hope  to  make  targeted  communi- 
ty development  aid  part  of  our  phase 
II  package.* 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bfr.  Pickle)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Lamtos. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  DiRGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gatdos. 

Ms.  Kaftur  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Strattoh. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CowYKRS. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chandler)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McKernah,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SuNDQUiST,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paul,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Prank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNTGOBJERY,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  30 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  Hotise  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  noon),  the  House 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
February  25, 1983.  at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and   extend   remarks    was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Chandler),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  Wolf. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

412.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

413.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  UJB. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Agency's  annual  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act,  covering  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant 
to  section  30  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerace. 

414.  A  letter  from  the  board  members. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  determination  that  it 
must  use  50  percent  of  Its  general  fund  bor- 
rowing authority  in  fiscal  year  1983,  pursu- 
ant to  section  22(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  amd  Commerce. 

415.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  U.S.  International  E>e- 
velopment  Cooperation  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  economic  conditions  in 
Egypt  during  1982  and  the  ability  of  that 
country  to  meet  its  debt  service  obligations, 
pursuant  to  section  723  of  Public  Law  97- 
113:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

416.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  further  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

417.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legid  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Stete.  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

418.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
UJS.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  In  response  to  a  complaint 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  1206(b)(5):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
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_  and  reference  to  the 
-.  as  follows: 

Committee    on    Rules. 

Resolution  58.  Resolution  providing 

professional    and    clerical 
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proper 
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from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

report  of  the  Department's 

to  recruitment  and  equal 

the  period  October  1.  1981 

30.  1982.  pursuant  to  section 

Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980; 

Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 

Office  and  CivU  Service. 


OP    COBdMITTEES    ON 
BILLS    AND     RESOLU- 


BILLS 
REFERRED 


5  of  nile  X.  bills  and 

delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 

bills  referred  as  follows: 

Committee  on  the  Judici- 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 

VS.  bankruptcy  Judges  under 

,he  Constitution,  and  for  other 

an  amendment;  referred  to 

on   Appropriations    for   a 

exceed  15  legislative  days  with 

report  back  to  the  House  as 

s^tion  401(b)  of  PubUc  Law  93- 

98-9).  And  ordered  to  be 


Ho. 


PU  BLIC  Bn.Ifi  AND 
lESOLUTIONS 


clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 

[.  public  bills  and  resolu- 

ntroduced  and  severally  re- 


BREAUX 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  land  dls- 
hazardous  waste,  and  for 
to    the    Committee    on 
(Commerce. 

BREAUZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  SuiTiA,  Mr.  Tauzim,  Mr. 

Mr.  MATStn.  Mr.  Taixor,  and 


A  bill  to  revise  the  law  relating 

and  administration  of 

.  Jointly,  to  the  Commlt- 

Marine  and  Fisheries  and 


COYNE   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Mr.  ScBtnmt,  Mr.  Coimais. 

Mr.  Edoah.  Ms.  Oakar, 

Kooovsix.    Mr.    Frank,    Mr. 

of  Florida,  Mr.  Dwyir  of  New 

,  Mr.  FoKD  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 

Mr.  Batis.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 

Mr.  Caocxxn,  Mr.  Lowrt 


M'. 
Oarcia, 
Mr.  (TOKn. 
Mr 

Smit^ 
Jersdy, 
Wtui. 

Mm  BELL, 


of  Washington.  Mr.  Molloram.  Mr. 
AmtABBO.      Mr.      Ratcrtoro.      Mr. 
Owns.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Pritchakd. 
Mr.    FoouiTTA,    Mr.    Rahgkl.    Mr. 
Kiij>kr,    Mrs.    KamRLLT,    and   Mr. 
Browk  of  California): 
H.R.  1834.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ad- 
minister a  demonstration  program  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  assisting  neighbor- 
hood development  activities  by  providing 
Federal  matching  funds  to  certain  private 
nonprofit   neighborhood   organizations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.   PICKLE  (for  himself,   Mr.   OiB- 
BOiis,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Jacobs): 
H.R.  1635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  industrial  revenue  bonds: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  1636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924  of 
title  18  to  increase  the  penalties  for  certain 
offenses  relating  to  firearms,  and  to  provide 
mandatory  minimum   penalties   in  certain 
circumstances:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1637.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  persons 
accused  of  committing  Federal  felonies  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  15  years  shall  be 
tried  as  adults,  and  to  require  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  to  treat  all  felony  offenders  alike 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  15  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1638.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1639.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1751  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  elimi- 
nate the  insanity  defense  to  prosecutions 
for  the  offense  of  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  related  offenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1640.  A  bill  to  require  the  finger- 
printing of  Juvenile  delinquents  upon  con- 
viction of  or  adjudication  and  to  forbid  the 
withholding  of  information  from  criminal 
trials  on  the  grounds  such  information  re- 
lates to  a  juvenile  proceeding;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  by  pro- 
scribing certain  acts  committed  against  a 
mass  transportation  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1642.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
service  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  the  surviving  spouses  and  children  of 
such  veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D' AMOURS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Joms  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHi,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Stubds. 
Mr.  BoincER,  and  Mr.  de  la  Oarza): 
H.R.  1643.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  national  sea  grant  col- 
lege program  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marines  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coim): 
H.R.  1644.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  make  loans  to  operators  of 
certain  water  supply  systems  for  the  reha- 
bilitation, improvement,  and  expansion  of 
those  systems,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 


the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By   Mr.    EDOAR   (for   hlnMlf.   BCr. 
MoHTOoimT,  Mr.  HAiniMr«aum>T. 
Mr.  CoRRAOA.  Mr.  di  Looo.  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hali,  Jr..  Mr.  Wtlix.  Mr.  I^atb 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Hnxis.  Mr.  Shklst. 
Mr.     Mica.     Mr.     McEwm.     Mr. 
Dascrlx.  Mr.  DowoT  of  BClailasippl. 
Mr.  SmTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mar- 
TUfxz,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Burtoh  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Sxnn>- 
QOisT.   Mr.   Pnnnr.  Mr.   Bilirakis. 
Mr.   Staggirs.   Mrs.   JoRXSOii.   Mr. 
SuTTERT,    Mr.    BRTAirr.    and    Mr. 
Richardson): 
H.R.  1645.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem  rate 
payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
States  providing  domiciliary,  nursing  home, 
and    hospital    care    to   veterans    to   State 
homes,  and  for  other  purjxMes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  1646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  assure  sufficient  re- 
sources to  pay  current  and  future  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974, 
to  make  technical  changes,  and  for  other 
purposes:   jointly,   to  the   Committees   on 
Energy    and    Commerce    and    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
H.R.  1647.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  to  local  governments, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  as- 
sistance to  the  homeless;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture,  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez,  Mr.   ScHtJMER,  Mr.   St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  PAtmrROY, 
Mr.    D'Amours,    Ms.    Oakar,    Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Lowry  or 
Washington,      Mr.      Coyne.      Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Levine   of   California.   Mr.   Owens, 
Mr.     Moakley,     Mr.     Savage.    Mr. 
Weiss,   Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Smtth  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Ox- 
tinger,  Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr.   Wyden. 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Kildee): 
H.R.    1648.   A  bill   to   provide   that   the 
tenant  contribution  toward  rental  payments 
under  certain  lower  income  housing  assist- 
ance programs  may  not  exceed  25  percent  of 
adjusted  Income,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  1649.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
trusts  shall  not  be  treated  as  private  foun- 
dations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Albosta): 
H.R.  1650.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  for  5  years;  jointly,  to  the 
Conunlttees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ap- 
pleqate.  Mr.  Eckaxt.  Mr.  Feighar. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
LuKEH.  Mr.  McEwkn.  Ms.  Oakar, 
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Mr.  Pbasb,  Mr.  Sktreei.tno,  and  Mr. 

Stokes): 
H.R.  16S1.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  a  project  to 
provide  shoreline  protection  for  Maumee 
Bay  State  Park,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pultllc  Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    KAZEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Udall,  Mr.  Chxhky,  Mr.  Kooovskk, 

Mr.    McCain.    Mr.    McNulty.    Mr. 

Lkhman  of  California,  and  Mr.  Ski- 

BERUNO: 

HJl.  1653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclama- 
tion Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  1653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  supplementary  conununity  develop- 
ment block  grant  assistance  to  communities 
with  high  unemployment  due  to  adverse  na- 
tional economic  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  (by  request): 
H.R.  1654.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  person  who 
has  not  been  married  previously  and  mar- 
ries a  veteran  who  has  a  permanent  and 
total  service-connected  disability  after  the 
disability  is  determined  to  exist  shall  be  af- 
forded educational  assistance  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  comparable  to  that 
which  would  have  been  afforded  had  the 
marriage  preceded  the  determination  of 
such  disability:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  repeal  the  authority  for  eli- 
gible veterans  and  eligible  spouses  to  pursue 
correspondence  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  1656.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  terminate  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
make  advance  payments  of  educational  and 
subsistence  allowances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  deduc- 
tion for  adoption  expenses  for  all  adoptions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKERNAN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

VucANOvicH,     Mr.     Chandler,    Mr. 

DeWine,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mrs.  Johnson, 

Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr. 

^IartlettV 

H.R.  1658.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 

mandatory    social    security    coverage    for 

Members  of  Congress,  and  to  provide  for 

the  crediting  of  unnegotiated  benefit  checks 

to  the  OASDI  trust  fimds;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Hahtnett,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.     Mr.     McNitlty,     Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Weber, 
and  Mr.  Winn): 
H.R.  1659.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  an  export  pay- 
ment-in-klnd  program  to  offset  the  adverse 
effects  of  agricultural  export  subsidies  im- 
posed by  foreign  countries;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


ByMr.  MINI8H: 
HJl.  1660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matsui.   Mr.   Sunia.   Bfr.   Bennett, 
Mr.  Forstthx.  Mr.  Reio.  Mr.  Daub, 
Ms.     Fiedler.     Mr.     Horton,     Mr. 
Tallon,     Mr.     Montgomery,     Mr. 
Dwm  of  New  Jersey,  Vlx.  Edwards 
of    Oklahoma,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Seh- 
skhbrennxr.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Vandkroritp.     Mr.     Patman.     Mr. 
Yatron  and  Mr.  Winn): 
H.R.   1661.  A  bill  to  impose  a  Federal 
criminal  penalty  for  robbery  of  controlled 
substances  from  a  pharmacist:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     PAUL    (for     himseU.     Mr. 

McDonald,   Mr.   Hansen   of   Idaho. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Philip  M. 

Crane.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 

Valentine,     and     Mr.     Daniel     B. 

Crane): 

H.R.  1662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mln^ 

ing  of  American  gold  eagle  coins  pursuant 

to  article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  American  gold  eagle  coins  pursuant 
to  article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAUL; 
H.R.  1664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  10- 
percent  income  tax  rate  shall  apply  to  all  in- 
dividuals and  to  increase  the  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions  from  $1,000  to  $2,500; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  1665.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elective 
payment  of  benefits,  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  the  form  of  social  se- 
curity savings  bonds,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Way  and  Means. 
H.R.  1666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  death  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rostenkowski): 
H.R.  1667.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
MXDA  (meta-xylene-dlamine  and  1,3-BAC 
( l,3-Bis[amlnomethyn-cyclohexane))  until 
July  1.  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  on 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  1668.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  gen- 
eration-skipping transfer,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  1669.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasibility 
study  of  water  resource  development  and 
for  other  purposes  in  the  Central  Platte 
Valley.  Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  1670.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  landfill 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1671.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able Income  tax  credit  for  the  recycling  of 
hazardous  wastes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
HJl.  1673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  expenses  of  attending  foreign 
conventions:  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (for  hlmaeU, 

Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane, 

and  Mr.  Schulze): 

H.R.  1673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 

tax    treatment    of    domestic    international 

sales  corporations;   to  the   Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
HJl.  1674.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  of 
title  17.  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  cer- 
tain performances  and  displays  at  small 
dance  studios  from  copyright  Infringement; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Marlknee. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Pasha  yak, 
Mr.  Matsui,  BCr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Ixvns  of  California,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  >dr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Lujan, 
and  Mr.  Craig): 
H.R.  1675.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Conunlttees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  WALOREN: 
H.R.  1676.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Neurofibromatosis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WORTLEY: 
H.R.  1677.  A  biU  entitled:  "The  Agricultur- 
al Elxport  Equity  Act  of  1983":  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  end  the 
practice  of  guaranteeing  or  making  avail- 
able loans  to  foreign  governments;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  May  15,  1983.  as  "National  Parkinson's 
Disease  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  observe  January  3,  1984,  as 
Alaska  Statehood  Day:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Morrison     of     Connecticut,      Mr. 
McKiNNEY.     Mrs.     Johnson,     Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Frank.   Mr.   Moakley,   Mr.   Swipt. 
Mr.    Oberstar.    Mr.    Madigan.    Mr. 
Dellums,  and  Mr.  Kildee): 
H.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  those  nations  that  have  filed  an  ob- 
jection to  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission ban  on  commercial  whaling;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving a  rule  submitted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  relating  to  funeral  Indus- 
try practices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Commerce.     

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.  Res.  106.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
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expenses  of 
the  Commlt^e 
session  of 
mltteeon 
By  Mr. 
H.  Res.  107 
from  the 
expenses  of 
the  Commli 
In  the  1st 
the  Committee 


nvestigmtions  and  studies  by 
on  Small  Business  in  the  Ist 
th^  98th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
1  Hoi  ise  Administration. 
IROOK8: 

Resolution  providing  amoimts 

contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 

nvestigations  and  studies  by 

iltt  e  on  Government  Operations 

sefBlon  of  the  98th  Congress:  to 

on  House  Administration. 


PRI  /ATE  BILLS  AND 
]  lESOLDTIONS 

Under  cla  jse  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  n  solutions  were  introduced 
and  several]  y  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SARNES: 
HJl.  1678.  h  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Oovemment  physicians  who  were  paid  basic 
awards,  and  physicians 
allowances     in     aggregate 
exceeding  the  limitation  set  forth 
53J3(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
I  ;ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
JURTON  of  California: 
K  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheng 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 


perforaance 


t) 


pay    . 

comparmbilit] 
amounts 
in  section 
Code:  to  the 

By  Mr. 
HJl.  1679. 
Hsiang-Iiin: 
ary. 

By  Bfr. 
HJl.   1680 
Junior 
Jackson, 
and  the 
Committee 

By  Mr. 
HJl.  1681 
estate  of  Joh  i 
tee  on  the 


X)WDy: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 

of  Jackson.  Miss.,  the 

Mli^issippi  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Mi^sslppi  Museum  of  Art:  to  the 

the  Judiciary. 

JIOWAK: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
P.  Herrmann:  to  the  Commlt- 


Achle  irement 


!0U 


Ju  Uciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  84:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  MrrcHXLL.  Mr. 
CxocKKTT,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  D'Amoubs.  and 
Mr.  OmMaKX. 

H.R.  297:  Mr.  Orat. 

H.R.  328:  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Boucher,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  WHrrrAKER,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  569:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Jeitords,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

HJl.  716:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Frenzxl.  and  Mr. 
Oilman. 

H.R.  910:  Mr.  Mazzou. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mrs.  Kennklly.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Herman,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Rbid,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Minish.  B^.  Levins  of  California.  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1096:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Rowland,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Sensenbren- 

NXR. 


H.R.  1244:  Mr.  Forstthx  and  Mrs.  Roma- 

MA. 

H.R.  1287:  Mr.  Oxlky.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Pashayah,  Mr.  Denny  Smitb. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  KoGOVSEK.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Stenholm,  }»i. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Winh,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT.  Mr.  Hartnitt.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Regula.  and  Mr.  Sensxnbrxnner. 

H.R.  1303:  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1330:  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Obey,  and 
Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  1351:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee.  Mr.  McDaoe,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Chappie,  B4r. 
CoNABLX,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Ratchpord. 

H.R.  1611:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr. 
Sawyer. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Reio.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Tohricelli,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hilus.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thttrmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
opening  prayer  today  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Reverend  E.  E.  Wheeless,  Jr., 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Springfield.  Va.  Rev.  Wheeless  is  spon- 
sored by  Senator  John  Warner,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

PRATER 

The  Reverend  E.  E.  Wheeless,  Jr., 
M.  Div.  M.R.E..  pastor.  First  Baptist 
Church,  Springfield.  Va.,  offered  the 
f  ollowiiig  prayer 

Almighty  God  and  Sovereign  Ruler 
over  men  and  nations,  we  come  before 
Thy  presence  seelcing  divine  guidance. 
Provide  the  wisdom  and  insight  for 
the  Senators  in  their  many  responsi- 
bilities. May  they  Icnow  divine  wisdom 
for  decisions  that  affect  a  great  people 
and  a  great  nation. 

Because  Your  word  teaches  us  that 
righteousness  exalts  a  nation,  grant 
that  each  of  us  individually  will  be 
what  the  Lord  expects.  Speali  to  our 
hearts  that  the  steps  of  a  righteous 
man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord. 

May  You  not  only  bring  peace  into 
the  world  but  may  You  provide  justice 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Thanlc  You  that  You  hear  our 
prayer.  We  are  grateful  for  the  confi- 
dence that  we  have  in  the  presence 
and  the  power  of  God.  We  are  truly 
amazed  that  You  allow  imperfection 
to  speak  to  perfection  and  hiunanity 
to  spealc  to  divinity. 

Our  prayer  is  with  a  sense  of  hope 
and  with  great  thanksgiving. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matstjnaga)  on  special 
order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  not  longer  than  30  minutes  in 


which   Senators   may  speak   for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  just  provided 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  47,  calendar 
order  No.  13,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  next  will  not  be  misun- 
derstood because  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  threat  and  certainly 
not  coercive. 

We  attempted  yesterday  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  order  that  would 
provide  for  a  cloture  vote  on  the  bill 
on  Tuesday  next.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons that  did  not  work  on  yesterday, 
but  a  part  of  that  multipart  agree- 
ment was  that  we  would  not  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Friday.  I  am  sure  by  now  Sena- 
tors, knowing  them  as  I  do  and  as  we 
all  do,  have  begun,  at  least  tentatively, 
to  make  plans  for  Friday,  more  often 
than  not,  to  travel  back  to  their  States 
or  to  undertake  other  important  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  feel  I  must  give  a  final  answer  on 
whether  we  will  be  in  session  on 
Friday  early  enough  for  Senators  to 
make  their  plans  and  to  adjust  their 
schedules,  so  let  me  say  this,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  we 
can  work  out  an  agreement  on  this 
matter.  I  regret  that  it  fell  through 
yesterday.  I  think  that  the  parties  are 
very  close  to  getting  that  done.  But  if 
we  do  not  have  such  an  agreement  by 
2  p.m.  today,  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
wait  any  longer  to  make  the  decision 
on  the  Friday  session  would  be  unfair 
to  Senators.  Therefore,  if  we  do  not 
have  an  agreement  by  2  p.m.,  it  will  be 
my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  be 
in  session  on  Friday  and  perhaps  on 
Saturday  in  order  to  dispatch  the  busi- 
ness presently  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  imder  the  standing 
order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  be  good 
enough  to  yield  to  me  for  just  a  couple 
of  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  say  as 
one  who  has  been  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular measure  that  the  majority 
leader  knows  that  I   actually  called 


him  the  other  day  and  indicated  that  I 
was  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  him  in  reference  to  a  clo- 
ture vote  to  occur  on  Tuesday  around 
4  p.m.  I  actually  suggested  Wednes- 
day, and  he  indicated  that  he  needed 
to  do  it  on  Tuesday  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  I  indicated  my 
agreement. 

We  then  had  some  negotiations  in 
which  we  got  rather  close  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  it  had  to  do  actually  not 
with  anything  more  than  the  makeup 
of  the  conference  committee. 

Later  in  the  day,  that  matter  seemed 
to  be  moving  toward  resolution  on  an 
amicable  basis.  Then  developed  a  new 
□uitter  which  I  wiU  not  discuss  at  this 
moment,  but  as  one  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  debate  I  still  am  pre- 
pared to  attempt  to  move  forward  and 
not  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session  on 
Friday  or  Saturday.  If  we  have  to.  we 
will,  but  I  hope  that  we  can  accommo- 
date Senators  as  well  as  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  that  in  order  to 
achieve  that  objective,  there  will  have 
to  be  some  give  so  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed. 

When  I  am  talking  about  give.  I  am 
really  only  talldng  about  one  matter 
of  some  consequence,  and  that  is 
about  the  Senate  taking  up  the 
amendments  that  a  committee  has  al- 
ready determined  should  be  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  that  committee.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  work 
that  out.  I  will  try  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  with  the  leader  of  the 
Senate,  but  at  this  moment  we  still  are 
just  a  bit  apart. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  now  the 
request  that  I  was  prepared  to  make 
yesterday  so  that  Senators  will  be 
aware  of  it.  Perhaps  they  will  confer 
and  consult  for  the  next  hour  or  so 
before  we  have  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  Friday  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  now  making 
this  request.  I  am  merely  reciting  it 
for  the  information  of  Senators.  This 
is  the  request  I  would  have  made  yes- 
terday had  the  negotiations  not  failed. 

I  would  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  S.  47,  be  made  the 
pending  business  and  to  provide  that 
no  cloture  motion  would  be  in  order 
until  4  p.m.  on  February  24,  which  is 
today;  provided  that  the  committee 
substitute  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation as  well  as  the  17  committee 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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.  plan  that  I  had  urged 

President,  and  thought 

_  to  get.  I  gather  from 

of  the  Senator  Just  now 

my  time  expired? 

OFFICER    (Mr. 
t  has  not. 

\.  I  gather  from  the  re- 
Just  now  and  based  on 
yesterday     that     the 
. :  low  is  whether  or  not  the 
:(jmmittee  will  offer  all  18 
or,  rather,  only  17  of  the 
Its.  That  is  not  a  matter  I 
arbitrate,  Mr.  President, 
up  to  the  Judiciary 
)r  any  other  Senator  if 
offer  the  18th  amend- 
amendment  is  germane 
jrovisions   of   rule   XXII 
and   at   any   time,   of 
recog^tion    can    be 
cloture. 

of  the  Chair,  does  the 

copy  of  the  18th  Judlcl- 

amendment  and  can  it 

whether  that  amend- 

36  germane  under  the  pro- 

XXII  after  cloture? 

OFFICER.    The 
,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  will 
...  in  the  meantime  to 
of  the  controversial  18th 


recollections  of  the  18th 

In  any  event,  perhaps  we 

ijetter  luck  with  this  one 

with  the  one  that  created 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


,.  I  yield. 

If  it  had  not  been  for 
would  we  have  the 
Top?" 


Mr.  BAKER.  We  might  not  have, 
and  Tennessee  would  be  poorer  for  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  will  make  an  effort 
to  obtain  that  amendment  and  will 
submit  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Parliamentarian  and  obtain  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  whether  or  not 
it  is  germane  under  the  provisions  of 
rule  XXII,  post  cloture. 

The    impression    I    have    and    the 
advice  I  have  received  from  staff  who 
believe  they   have  examined  it  ade- 
quately   is    that    the    amendment    is 
probably  germane.  So  we  may  have  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot  on  the  question  of 
whether    that    qualified    under    rule 
XXII.  It  may  be  qualified  by  its  terms. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  work 
out  an  arrangement  whereby  definite- 
ly it  would  be  offered  prior  to  the  clo- 
ture vote,  we  would  never  have  that 
concern.    If   we   would   obtain   some 
agreement  that  it  would  be  brought  to 
a  vote  prior  to  cloture,  then  the  whole 
question  of  germaneness  would  not  be 
relevant,  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  now  had  a 
conversation   with   the   distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  on  this  subject. 
If  they  would  do  me  the  kindness  of 
consulting   with   other   Senators,   on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  also  are  in- 
volved in  this  mater,  I  would  be  ex- 
tremely  pleased   to   be   able   to   an- 
noimce   that   we    have    resolved   the 
issue. 

Personally,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
do  it  on  the  basis  of  18  amendments 
offered  en  bloc  or  17  amendments  of- 
fered en  bloc,  with  one  amendment  to 
be  debated  separately,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  that. 

I  urge  Senators,  then,  to  talk  to 
other  Members  who  have  indicated  a 
particular  interest.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee:  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens);  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  on  this 
side.  I  believe  there  are  others  on  the 
other  side.  I  wish  they  would  let  us 
know  as  soon  as  possible  if  something 
can  be  worked  out  on  this  basis.  Oth- 
erwise, it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
provide,  for  a  certainty,  that  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I  am 
once  again  prepared  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  any  time  I 
have  remaining  under  the  standing 
order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


The 


PEACE  IS  THE  BEST  GUARAN- 
TEE OF  SECURITY  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  the  President  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  guaran- 
tee the  security  of  Israel's  northern 
border,  but  only  after  all  Israeli  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Lebanon. 

I  commend  the  President  for  recog- 
nizing the  legitimacy  of  Israel's  securi- 
ty requirements  as  they  relate  to  the 
border  with  Lebanon.  Last  summer's 
Incursion  into  Lebanon  by  Israeli  De- 
fense Forces  was  reflective  of  these  le- 
gitimate concerns.  However,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  own 
observations  as  they  relate  to  the 
President's  proposal. 

First,  the  best  guarantee  of  security 
for  Israel,  or  any  other  nation  in  the 
region,  is  peace.  Yet,  I  have  not  detect- 
ed any  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Arab  world,  exclusive  of  Egypt,  to 
piu-sue  peace  with  Israel. 

Second,  Israel  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  fully  capable  of  guaranteeing 
its  own  security.  It  has  done  so  with- 
out risking  the  lives  of  U.S.  service- 
men. 

Third,  one  can  understand  the  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  Israel  to  turn  over 
the  most  basic  responsibility  of  any 
nation  to  anyone  else.  The  experience 
with  UNIFIL  forces  in  southern  Leba- 
non, who  could  not  prevent  PLO  shell- 
ing of  Israeli  settlements  or  PLO  ter- 
rorist raids  against  Israel's  civilian 
population,  certainly  would  give  any 
rational  person  pause  for  thought 
before  entrusting  one's  own  security  to 
someone  else. 

Fourth,  there  is  also  the  matter  of 
the  role  of  Congress  when  it  comes  to 
the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  abroad 
or  guarantees  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  a  President  can 
offer  any  guarantee  in  the  absence  of 
the  normal  consultation  process  with 
the  Congress.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Congress  is  not  committed  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  We  are  certainly  pre- 
pared to  respond  in  any  way  necessary 
in  support  of  Israel  when  its  security 
is  threatened.  But  as  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier in  my  remarks,  Israel  has  demon- 
strated it  Is  fully  capable  of  taking 
care  of  itself. 

I  suspect  the  President  made  the 
offer  as  an  Inducement  to  secure  Israe- 
li troop  withdrawals  from  Lebanon. 
However,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
focus  on  the  facts  as  they  relate  to  the 
situation  in  Lebanon. 

Last  summer,  the  President  outlined 
the  appropriate  principles  governing 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  situation  in 
Lebanon.  He  stated  it  was  U.S.  policy 


that  all  foreign  forces— Syrian.  PLO, 
and  Israeli— should  be  removed  from 
Lebanon  and  that  f  uU  Lebanese  sover- 
eignty should  be  restored  to  all  its  ter- 
ritory. 

Since  that  time,  considerable  public 
attention  has  been  paid  to  one  ele- 
ment of  this  policy,  that  of  Israel's  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Government  of 
Lebanon.  Little  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  lack  of  progress  in  secur- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  Syrian  and  the 
remaining  PLO  forces. 

In  fact,  the  administration  has,  from 
time  to  time,  expressed  its  displeasure 
over  the  slowness  with  which  the  Is- 
raeli-Lebanese negotiations  have  pro- 
ceeded. Some  administration  spokes- 
men have  gone  so  far  to  claim  that  the 
Israelis  were  placing  undue  demands 
upon  the  Lebanese  Government  in  an 
exchange  for  withdrawal. 

Yet,  what  about  Syria  and  the  re- 
maining PLO  forces?  The  only  justifi- 
cation for  a  Syrian  presence  in  Leba- 
non stems  from  the  Arab  League  man- 
date designating  that  coimtry's  forces 
as  the  peacekeping  force  in  Lebanon 
foUowing  the  1975-76  clvU  war.  That 
mandate  expired  last  June  and  can 
only  be  renewed  at  the  request  of  the 
Lebanese  Government.  Since  the  Leb- 
anese Government  has  not  renewed 
the  mandate,  Syria  has  been  an  illegal 
occupier  of  the  sovereign  territory  of 
another  Arab  nation  for  nearly  8 
months  now.  So  why  is  not  pressure 
being  applied  to  Syria? 

I  can  recall  during  the  debate  on 
AW  ACS  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  that  the 
administration  argued  the  sale  was 
necessary  «to  insvu-e  the  Saudis  would 
contribute  to  the  peace  process.  Well, 
what  are  the  Saudis  doing  to  pressure 
the  Syrians  and  the  PLO  to  withdraw 
from  Lebanon?  As  major  financial 
backers  of  the  PLO  and  the  Syrian 
presence  in  Lebtmon,  the  Saudis  cer- 
tainly are  able  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  both. 

I  have  heard  arguments  that  an 
agreement  has  to  be  reached  first  with 
Israel  Ijefore  an  agreement  can  be 
achieved  with  Syria  and  the  PLO.  I 
have  heard  arguments  that  as  long  as 
Israel  has  an  occupation  force  in  an 
Arab  country.  King  Hussein  does  not 
have  any  flexibility  to  join  the  peace 
process.  I  do  not  buy  those  argimients, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  it  appears  the  Arab  world  is 
perfectly  wUllng  to  sit  on  their  hands 
as  long  as  occupiers  of  Arab  countries 
are  other  Arab  armies. 

Second,  it  appears  the  Arab  world 
was  perfectly  content  to  accede  to  the 
creation  of  a  state-wlthin-a-state,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  PLO  in  Lebanon 
prior  to  last  summer's  fighting,  as  long 
as  it  is  Arabs  violating  the  sovereignty 
of  other  nations. 

Third,  it  appears  that  Arabs  killing 
Arabs,  as  was  the  case  when  the  PLO 
attempted  to  overthrow  King  Hussein 
In  1970,  or  Arabs  killing  Israelis,  as  has 


been  the  case  with  PLO  terrorism,  are 
perfectly  legitimate  exercises  in  the 
eyes  of  many  in  the  Arab  world. 

But  let  Israel  exercise  the  most  basic 
responsibility  of  any  sovereign  state- 
that  of  protecting  the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens—and, all  of  a  sudden,  our  most  re- 
liable ally  in  the  region  for  more  than 
30  years  is  an  obstacle  to  peace. 

If  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Syria 
truly  wanted  peace  with  Israel,  they 
could  have  it.  All  Israel  has  ever  asked 
from  its  neighbors  Is  the  right  to  exist 
in  peace  as  a  legitimate,  sovereign 
state  within  secure  and  defensible  bor- 
ders. It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
denied  that  right  by  all  its  neighbors, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt.  There- 
fore, it  should  be  obvious  to  all  that 
the  burden  rests  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  in  the  Arab  world 
who  still  refuse  to  negotiate  a  perma- 
nent peace  with  Israel. 

I  think  that  our  own  Government 
should  recognize  the  facts.  While  I 
have  no  problem  with  pressure  tx) 
bring  about  some  agreement  between 
the  Lebanese  and  Israelis,  there 
should  also  be  pressure  applied  to  the 
other  foreign  military  forces  that  are 
in  Lebanon  because  I  carmot  blame 
Israel,  if  Israel  refuses  to  pull  back  to 
its  own  borders  while  Sjrria  and  its 
forces  remain  in  Lebanon  in  violation 
of  the  Arab  mandate  which  has  not 
been  renewed  and  can  only  be  renewed 
by  request  of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment. Then  I  can  understand  the  hesi- 
tancy of  the  Israelis  to  withdraw. 

I  want  the  Israelis  out  of  Lebanon 
also,  but  I  also  think  it  only  fair  to 
expect  that  the  Syrians  and  the  PLO's 
also  leave  Lebanon  so  that  once  again 
the  Lebanese  can  have  a  country  of 
their  own,  a  Government  that  Is  sover- 
eign over  its  own  territory  and  peace 
in  that  area  of  the  Middle  East. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  matter 
could  be  resolved  it  would  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  stability  of  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  securing  of  an  ulti- 
mate peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Let  me  say  again  that  peace  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  borders  of 
Israel,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  exert  its  efforts  in 
the  direction  to  bring  about  peace 
there  and  to  bring  pressure  on  certain 
Arab  countries  which  can,  in  turn, 
bring  pressure  on  the  Syrians  and  the 
PLO  to  remove  their  forces  because 
imtil  those  forces  are  removed  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  great  likelihood  of 
peace  to  the  north  of  Israel. 

We  have  already  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened and,  of  course,  that  explains  the 
reasons  for  the  move  of  the  Israelis 
into  Lebanon  in  the  first  place.  They 
did  it  out  of  the  natural  law,  I  would 
suspect  of  self-preservation,  they 
being  attacked  from  the  north.  Syr- 
ians were  in  Lebanon  in  violation  of 
the  Arab  mandate,  and  Lebanese  Mos- 
lems and  Lebanese  Christians  were 
being  driven  from  their  homes,  driven 


from  their  villages.  The  Israelis  in  the 
northern  part  of  Israel  were  being 
sheUed  and  rocketed.  They  were 
having  to  leave  their  homes,  schools, 
and  farms,  and  they  did  just  what  we 
ourselves  would  do  under  the  same  cir- 
ciuwtances. 

We  would  not  stand  for  that  1 
minute.  If  Canada  or  some  force  in 
Canada  were  to  shell  our  northern 
States,  we  would  go  in  and  take  the  at- 
tacklng  forces  out.  and  the  Israelis 
went  in  for  reasons  of  self-protection. 
I  want  to  see  them  out.  but  I  also 
think  that  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  get  the  Syrians  out,  get  the  PLO 
out.  and  we  should  not  put  the  whole 
pressure  on  the  Israelis  because  it  is 
rather  naive  in  my  way  of  thinking  to 
expect  the  Israelis  to  leave  unless 
there  is  a  guarantee  that  the  Syrians 
are  going  to  leave  also  and  the  PTiO  is 
going  to  leave.  Else  Israel  will  have  to 
do  it  all  over  again  when  there  arises 
the  necessity  of  self -protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
MATSUNAGA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  Is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


COMMISSION  ON  WAR'HME  RE- 
LOCATION AND  INTERNMENT 
OP  CIVILIANS  RELEASES  ITS 
FINDINGS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
the  96th  Congress  judiciously  enacted 
legislation  providing  for  a  Federal 
study  of  the  relocation  and  intern- 
ment of  civilians  during  World  War  II. 
The  nine-member  Study  Commission 
established  by  Congress  was  specifical- 
ly mandated  to  examine  the  relocation 
and  internment  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans living  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  Aleuts  living  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  chain  in  Alaska. 
During  the  last  2  years,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  this  study  with 
great  interest  and  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal sponsors  of  the  legislation  which 
authorized  the  study,  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Commission's  study  is 
now  substantially  complete.  I  have 
been  informed  that  part  I,  of  its 
report,  containing  its  findings  of  fact, 
will  be  officially  released  today.  I  have 
been  further  Informed  that  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  to  Con- 
gress, based  on  its  findings,  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  June  of  this  year. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
an  earlier-released  copy  of  part  I  of  its 
report,  I  commend  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians  for  its  thorough  and  unbi- 
ased examination  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  relocation  and  intern- 
ment   of    Japanese    Americans    and 
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Native  Aleut  i.  This  volume— contain- 
ing the  Co  nmlasion's  findings  of 
fact— is  a  flm .  and  I  might  point  out  it 
is  a  rather  thick  volimie  giving  in 
detail  the  fin  lings  of  the  Commission. 
It  is  the  fin:  time  that  any  Federal 
body  has  eve  -  fully  examined  what  is 
regarded  as  <  ne  of  the  darltest  pages 
in  American  history.  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence gatheied  and  published  today 
by  the  Comni  Ission  indicates  that  even 
the  UjS.  Sue  reme  Court  was  kept  in 
the  dark  du  Ing  its  consideration  in 
1943  and  194  i  of  the  Hirabayashi  and 
Korematsu  a  ses. 

The  Comnlssion's  report  confirms 
what  Amerlc  ins  of  Japanese  ancestry 
have  always  mown:  The  exclusion  of 
Japanese  Aiiericans  from  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  their 
detention  urn  ler  armed  guard  in  isolat- 
ed camps  during  World  War  II,  was 
not  Justified  )y  military  necessity,  and 
the  dedsioni  were  shaped  by  racial 
prejudice,  wa  r  hysteria,  and  failure  of 
political  lead(  nhip. 

The  Conuaission  found,  further, 
that  "a  gra\e  injustice  was  done  to 
American  citizens  and  resident  aliens 
of  Japanese  i  ncestry,  who,  without  in- 
dividual revi  !w  or  any  probative  evi- 
dence against  them,  were  excluded,  re- 
moved, and  detained  by  the  United 
States  during  World  War  n." 

The    Commission    report    confirms 
that  the  exilusion.  removal,  and  de- 
tention of  Ja  panese  Americans  inflict- 
ed tremendojs  material  costs,  includ- 
ing the  loss  of  homes  and  businesses 
sold  or  abardoned  under  duress,  and 
injury  to  cai  eers  and  professional  ad- 
vancement. I  lut.  even  more  important- 
ly, there  was  the  loss  of  liberty  and 
the  persona]  stigma  of  suspected  dis- 
loyalty    for     approximately     120.000 
people  who  1  Jiew  themselves  to  be  de- 
voted   and    loyal    Americans.    Even 
today.  40  yei  irs  later,  many  Americans 
find  it  extrimely  difficult  to  believe 
that  their  Government  would  impris- 
on them  wh«  n  not  one— not  even  one— 
of  the  Japaiese  Americans  was  even 
indicted  or  convicted  of  a  crime.  If 
there  is  a  1  ngering  belief  that  there 
must  have  l  een  some  good  reason  for 
the  evacuat  on  and  detention  of  the 
Japanese  A)  nericans,  this  report  will 
surely  dispel  it  forever.  Many  attribute 
the  relocation  of  Japanese  Americans 
to    wartime    hysteria.    However,    the 
Commission  found  that  the  exclusion 
and  removal  of  Japanese  Americans 
was  racially  motivated  and  followed  a 
long  and  ufly  history  of  west  coast 
anti-Japane  e     agitation.     Antipathy 
and  hostilitr  toward  the  Japanese,  as 
an  ethnic  gi  oup.  was  a  major  factor  of 
life  on  the  v  est  coast  for  more  than  40 
years   befoie    the   enemy   attack   on 
Pearl  Harbc  r. 

Moreover,  the  record,  revealed 
during  the  Commission's  study,  shows 
that  respon  tible  public  officials,  know- 
ing full  well  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  an  enem^  attack  on  the  west  coast. 
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took  no  action  to  allay  public  fears. 
According  to  the  Commission  report, 
the  country  was  unfairly  led  to  be- 
lieve—or  misled  to  believe— that  both 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  ances- 
try and  resident  Japanese  aliens  were 
a  threat  to  American  Security.  The 
Commission's  findings  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Lt.  Gen.  John  DeWltt.  Commanding 
General  of  the  Western  Defense  Command, 
recommended  exclusion  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  grounds 
that  ethnicity  (or  race)  determined  loyalty; 

(2)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation- 
FBI— and  members  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
who  had  relevant  intelligence  responsibility, 
were  ignored  when  they  recommended  that 
nothing  more  than  careful  surveillance  of 
suspected  individuals  was  necessary; 

(3)  Gen.  DeWitt  relied  heavily  on  civilian 
politicians  rather  than  informed  military 
Judgments  in  reaching  his  conclusions  as  to 
what  actions  were  necessary,  and  civilian 
politicians  largely  repeated  the  prejudiced, 
unfounded  themes  of  anti-Japanese  factions 
and  interest  groups  on  the  west  coast; 

(4)  No  effective  measures  were  taken  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  calm  the  west  coast 
public  and  refute  unfounded  rumors  of  sab- 
otage and  fifth  column  activity  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

(5)  Gen.  DeWitt  was  temperamentally  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  the  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  security  and  placed  security  far 
ahead  of  any  concern  for  the  liberty  of  citi- 
zens; 

(6)  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  John  J.  McCloy.  both 
of  whose  views  on  race  differed  from  those 
of  General  DeWitt.  failed  to  Insist  on  a  clear 
military  justification  for  the  measures  Gen- 
eral DeWitt  wished  to  take; 

(7)  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle, 
while  contending  that  exclusion  of  the  Jap- 
anese Americans  was  unnecessary,  did  not 
argue  to  the  President  that  failure  to  make 
out  a  case  of  military  necessity  on  the  facts 
would  render  the  exclusion  constitutionally 
impermissible  or  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibited exclusion  on  the  basis  of  ethnicity 
given  the  facts  on  the  west  coast: 

(8)  Those  representing  the  Interests  of 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  In  Congress, 
the  press,  and  other  forums  were  silent  or 
indeed  supported  exclusion.  Thus,  there  was 
no  effective  opposition  to  the  measures  vo- 
ciferously sought  by  numerous  west  coast 
interest  groups,  politicians,  and  journalists; 
and 

(9)  President  Roosevelt,  without  raising 
the  question  to  the  level  of  Cabinet  discus- 
sion or  requiring  careful  review  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  despite  the  Attorney  General's  ar- 
guments and  other  information  before  him, 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  War  that  ex- 
clusion should  be  carried  out. 

In  contrast  to  the  sorry  record  of 
Japanese  American  detention  during 
World  War  II.  the  Commission  found 
that  the  evacuation  of  Aleuts  from 
their  island  homes  was  militarily  nec- 
essary. Islands  in  the  chain  were  actu- 
ally imder  enemy  attack  and,  in  one 
case,  more  than  40  American  Aleuts 
were  captured  and  imprisoned  in 
Japan.  All  residents  of  islands  under 
threat  of  attack,  including  military 
persoimel  and  dependents  and  employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 


terior,   were    evacuated    along    with 
Native  American  Aleuts. 

However,  the  Commission  report  re- 
veals that  American  Aleuts,  who  were 
evaciiated  to  southeastern  Alaska, 
were  subjected  to  deplorable  condi- 
tions. Typical  housing  consisted  of  an 
abandoned  gold  mine  or  fish  cannery. 
Lack  of  medical  care  contributed  to 
extensive  disease  and  an  estimated  10 
percent  of  the  Aleuts  died  as  a  result. 
Removal  from  their  island  homes  and 
the  death  of  many  village  elders 
caused  irrevocable  changes  in  the 
Aleuts'  traditional  way  of  life,  and 
upon  their  return  home  after  the  war, 
they  found  their  homes  and  villages 
destroyed.  The  evacuation  of  the  early 
1940's  remains  for  the  American 
Aleuts,  as  it  does  for  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans, the  single  most  traumatic  experi- 
ence of  their  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  related  only  a 
brief  summary  of  the  Commission's 
findings.  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  Commission's 
report,  for  it  merits  the  most  careful 
study  and  reflection.  It  reinforces  my 
strong  belief  that  some  form  of  com- 
pensation is  warranted  for  those  who 
were  the  victims  of  what  the  Commis- 
sion has  found  to  be  pure  and  simple 
racial  prejudice  and  failure  of  political 
leadership.  Justice  delayed  may  be  jus- 
tice denied,  but,  no  matter  how  long 
overdue,  compensatory  action  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  would  demon- 
strate once  again  the  greatness  of 
America.  In  this  connection,  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  release  of  part  II  of  the 
Commission's  report,  which  I  imder- 
stand  will  include  recommendations 
for  congressional  action. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  by 
wiser  men  than  me  that  those  who  ne- 
glect   their    history    are    doomed    to 
repeat  their  errors  of  the  past.  The 
story    of    the    Japanese    Americans 
during  World  War  II  is  one  which 
would  be  told  and  retold,  so  that  no 
other  group  of  Americans  will  ever  be 
forced  to  suffer  the  same  experience 
because    of    their    race    or   ancestry. 
Their  experience,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  poignantly  reinforces  the 
truth  so  dramatically  uttered  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  that 
"Americanism  is  a  matter  of  the  heart 
and  mind,  not  of  race  or  ancestry." 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER  sssumed  the  chair.) 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
as  the  culmination  of  many  months  of 
extensive  hearings  and  meticulous  ar- 
chival research,   the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of    Civilians    has    issued    a    deUiled 
report  documenting  its  findings.  As  an 
author  of  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  Commission,  I  have  looked 
forward  to  reviewing  this  report  with 
some  anticipation,  and  upon  doing  so  I 
have  foimd  it  to  be  an  eminently  read- 


able as  well  as  thoroughly  documented 
work. 

The  report  demonstrates  conclusive- 
ly that  the  exclusion,  evacuation,  and 
detention  of  over  100,000  U.S.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens  were  unjustified 
and  unnecessary.  According  to  the 
Commission,  the  background  of  the 
decision  leading  to  the  exclusion  of 
Japanese  Americans  was  the  "long  and 
ugly  history  of  West  Coast  anti-Japa- 
nese agitation  and  legislation."  The 
report  points  out  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  ethnic  Japanese  comprised 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  population 
of  California,  antagonism  and  hostility 
toward  this  minority  group  was  wide- 
spread and  persistent. 

Other  factors  which  contributed  to 
the  decision  for  exclusion  were  discon- 
certing Japanese  battle  victories  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  widespread  belief  that 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  was  facilitat- 
ed by  sabotage  and  fifth  coliunn  activi- 
ty carried  out  by  ethnic  Japanese  in 
Hawaii.  Political  pressure  on  the  west 
coast  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  the 
report  indicates  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  little  or  nothing  to  queU 
the  hysteria  and  antagonism. 

The  culmination  of  these  various  cir- 
cumstances and  events  was  the  issu- 
ance of  Executive  Order  9066.  With 
the  signing  of  this  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  concurrence  with  the  War  De- 
partment, American  citizens  and  alien 
residents  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
west  coast  based  on  wartime  military 
necessity.  As  a  result,  approximately 
120,000  people  were  placed  in  locked 
and  guarded  internment  camps.  Prop- 
erty was  confiscated  or  sold  for  almost 
nothing,  assets  were  frozen,  but  more 
importantly,  dignity  was  sacrificed, 
and  self-respect  suffered  considerably. 
Mr.  President,  how  can  we  put  a  price 
tag  on  the  suffering  which  these 
people,  our  fellow  Americans,  endured 
only  !our  decades  ago? 

In  establishing  the  Commission,  it 
was,  and  still  is  my  hope  that  its  find- 
ings will  serve  to  inform  and  educate 
the  American  people,  to  haunt  our 
consciences  to  such  an  extent  that  this 
black  chapter  in  our  Nation's  history 
will  never  be  reopened,  not  in  our  life- 
time or  in  future  generations.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  let  us  make  the  Com- 
mission's report  a  sober  reminder  of 
past  errors,  a  record  of  grave  injustice 
committed  against  our  brothers.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  ignorance,  fear, 
and  anger  which  precipitated  the  in- 
carceration of  thousands  of  loyal 
Americans  are  "wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing"  engendered  by,  but  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to,  conditions  of  war- 
time hysteria. 

I.  and  most  other  ethnic  Japanese 
residents  of  Hawaii,  at  the  time  were 
fortunate  in  that  we  were  not  in- 
terned. As  a  soldier,  however,  I  visited 

the    Rohwer.    Arkansas'    internment 

camp,  and  try  as  I  have,  I  cannot 

forget  this  experience.  I  still  recall  the 


question  I  asked  myself  as  the  barbed 
wire  fences  came  into  view;  "Is  this 
America?"  Hopefully,  as  a  result  of 
the  Commission's  excellent  work,  this 
black  chapter  can  be  closed  but  not 
forgotten. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield 
me  some  of  his  time  which,  I  under- 
stand, he  may  have  left? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes;  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  the  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  some  matters  I  want  to  discuss, 
but  I  would  like  to  congratulate  my 
good  friend  from  Hawaii  on  an  excel- 
lent statement.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  tragic  and  serious  abridg- 
ments of  civil  liberties  this  country 
has  ever  carried  out.  It  was  a  studied 
policy  of  our  country,  and  it  is  one.  in 
retrospect,  that  every  one  of  us  de- 
plores, and  I  am  just  delighted  that 
the  great  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
called  it  to  our  attention.  It  should  be 
on  our  conscience  and  it  should  be  re- 
solved to  never  let  it  happen  again. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  especially  because  he  represents 
the  great  State  of  Wisconsin  and  its 
wonderful  people.  I  recall  that  shortly 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  al- 
though I  was  even  before  the  attack 
on  active  duty  and  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  a  company  defending  the 
Island  of  Molokai  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands chain,  shortly  after  it  became 
rather  remote  that  the  Japanese 
would  invade,  which  was  in  June  1942. 
I  was  ordered,  along  with  all  other 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  in 
Uncle  Sam's  imiform.  to  turn  in  my 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  without 
more  notice  than  76  hours  we  were  on 
board  the  converted  troop  ship,  the  SS 
Maui,  sailing  for  a  destination  un- 
known. 

When  we  landed  in  Oakland.  Calif., 
we  were  put  upon  a  troop  train.  1.565 
of  tis.  all  of  Japanese  ancestry  in 
American  uniform,  stripped  of  our 
arms  and  ammimition.  When  that 
train  finally  came  to  a  screeching  halt, 
we  looked  out  the  window  and  the 
first  thing  we  saw  were  barbed  wire 
fences.  We  exclaimed:  "Well,  the  pessi- 
mists were  right.  We  are  headed  for  a 
concentration  camp."  But  it  turned 
out  that  the  barbed  wire  fences  held 
two  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  whom 
our  men  had  captured  on  Waimanalo 
Beach  on  December  7.  two  men  who 
had  maimed  a  two-man  submarine  and 
mistakenly  was  beached  on  Waiman- 
alo Beach. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Japanese  or  Amer- 
icans? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  captured  the  two 
Japanese  sailors  who  manned  the  two- 
man  submarine  and  1.565  of  us.  a  bat- 
talion, an  infantry  battalion,  had  the 
duty  of  guarding  these  two  Japanese 


prisoners  of  war  as  our  first  duty.  We 
trained  with  wooden  guns,  although 
we  were  veterans  already  of  war. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  people 
of  Wisconsin,  who  welcomed  us  as  the 
pure  unhyphenated  Americans,  who 
took  us  into  their  homes  and  who 
showed  us  such  kindness,  believe  me— 
I  have  this  flashback,  and  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  experiences— as  one 
who  had  been  stripped  of  his  arms,  ac- 
cused of  being  a  disloyal  American, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin, my  faith  In  this  great  country 
would  have  been  shattered.  And 
through  you.  I  say  to  Senator  Prox- 
HiRE,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Iilr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  good  friend  again. 
Once  again.  I  point  out  that  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  soldiers  that  this 
country  has  ever  had  were  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  who  repre- 
sented us.  and  fought  for  us,  and  de- 
fended this  country  at  great  risk  and. 
in  some  cases,  losing  their  lives.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  under- 
stand, left  an  arm  in  E^uvpe.  Both 
Senator  Matsuwaga  and  Senator 
iNOUYE  are  not  only  outstanding  Sena- 
tors but  were  great  soldiers  fighting 
for  this  country.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
PROPOSED  JOBS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  one  of  the  most  absurd  economic 
policy  ironies  in  recent  years  now. 
Here  we  have  the  supreme  test  of 
Keynesian  economics:  We  have  a  defi- 
cit In  this  fiscal  year  of  more  than 
$200  billion.  Indeed,  in  the  first  3 
months  of  this  fiscal  year— October. 
November,  and  December— the  deficit 
was  $68.3  billion.  That  is  for  3  months 
alone.  That  makes  the  deficit  ink  the 
first  3  months  of  this  fiscal  year  worse 
than  the  deficit  for  any  full  year  in 
history  prior  to  1982.  By  the  time  the 
fiscal  year  expires  next  September  30. 
the  deficit  will  be  at  least  three  times 
as  high  as  any  this  country  has  ever 
suffered. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  talk  about 
stimulating  the  economy  by  increasing 
spending  and  cutting  taxes,  but  this  is 
ridiculous.  Every  penny  of  that  deficit 
must  be  borrowed.  It  must  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  savings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Some  calculate  that  the 
deficit  will  absorb  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  private  savings,  leaving  very 
little  for  borrowing  by  home  buyers 
and  auto  buyers  and  farmers  buying 
tractors  and  businessmen  borrowing  to 
buy  equipment. 

Obviously,  any  private  sector  recov- 
ery will  ran  right  smack  into  these  co- 
lossal demands  on  the  credit  market. 
And  with  a  limited  supply  of  credit  in- 
terest rates,  the  price  of  credit  will 
once    again    go    through    the    roof. 
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changes,  when  we  went  from  a  12-hour 
day  and  a  6-day  workweek  to  an  8- 
hour  day  and  a  5-day  workweek  have 
been  wholesome  and  have  been  con- 
structive. We  have  been  able  to  live 
with  them  and  influence  other  coun- 
tries to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  So  I 
think  we  should  consider  them.  But  I 
think  before  we  take  the  step  we 
should  be  very  careful  in  what  we  do. 
However,  it  is  one  clear  answer  to  our 
unemployment  problem  that  has  not 
been  given  the  kind  of  consideration  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23. 1983] 

PlGHTUfC  UumPLOYMKNT  NOW  .   .   . 

By  announcing  its  commitment  to  a  $4.3 
billion  "Jobs"  program  of  vague  specifica- 
tion, the  White  House  has  put  Congress  in  a 
bind.  Congressional  leaders  of  both  parties 
agree  that  swift  action  is  needed— prefer- 
ably by  adding  a  jobs  paclcage  to  a  March 
emergency  appropriations  bill  needed  to 
lieep  unemployment  benefits  flowing.  But 
they  are  also  aware  that  the  limitations  the 
White  House  has  put  on  its  program  pretty 
much  ensure  that  it  won't  do  much  to  help 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

The  President's  chief  economic  adviser. 
Martin  Peldstein.  described  the  program  to 
a  Senate  subcommittee  last  week  as  an  ac- 
celeration of  planned  spending  on  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  with  no  special  tar- 
geting on  the  long-term  unemployed.  That 
probably  means  work  on  highways,  dams, 
federal  buildings,  mass  transit,  port  dredg- 
ing, veterans'  hospitals  and  urban  renewal. 

That  will  be  good  news  for  the  construc- 
tion unions  in  areas  where  these  projects 
happen  to  be  located.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  aren't  con- 
struction workers,  and  certainly  no  one 
would  want  to  attract  more  workers  into 
this  perennially  overcrowded  field. 

Mr.  Feldstein  defends  this  approach  in 
more  traditionally  Keynesian  terms.  If  the 
projects  are  going  to  be  built  anyway,  they 
might  as  well  be  built  when  the  economy  is 
slack  for  whatever  general  stimulus  value 
they  may  have.  Looked  at  this  way.  howev- 
er, the  money  is  hardly  worth  spending. 

It  is  far  from  clear  that  more  of  this  sort 
of  general  stimulus  is  needed.  Large  tax  re- 
bates are  due  in  April  as  the  result  of  over- 
withholding  last  year;  another  tax  cut 
comes  in  July;  the  $5  billion  in  added  high- 
way spending  will  begin  shortly,  and  defense 
spending  is  accelerating.  If  there  is  any 
punch  left  in  deficit  spending,  these  outlays 
should  provide  it. 

Mr.  Feldstein  should  also  ask  himself 
whether  it  is  really  likely  that  this  "speed- 
up" of  public  works  won't  add  permanently 
to  the  deficit.  When  Congress  looks  in  the 
pork  barrel  next  year  and  finds  it  empty, 
the  temptation  to  replace  the  missing  $4.3 
billion  will  be  irresistible. 

Studies  of  local  public  works  programs 
have  also  shown  that  their  job-creation 
value— even  when  both  direct  and  multiplier 
effects  are  taken  into  account— is  very  low 
initially.  In  the  first  two  years  of  operation, 
it  would  cost  almost  $50,000  a  year  for  each 
direct  and  indirect  Job  created  in  this  way. 
The  $4.3  billion  would  add  only  about  90,000 


jobt  a  year— a  drop  In  the  unemployment 
bucket. 

The  only  good  reason  to  ipend  this  kind 
of  money  on  a  joba  program  Is  to  relieve  the 
hardahips  of  people  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  a  long  time  and  have  scant  hope  of 
being  rehired.  Almost  34  percent  of  the  un- 
employed have  been  jobless  for  over  half  a 
year— a  considerably  higher  number  than  in 
any  other  post-war  recession.  Their  number, 
moreover,  continues  to  grow.  Spending  $4 
billion  on  helping  the  worst-off  among  this 
group  could  do  much  to  get  them  l>ack  on 
their  feet.  If  Congress  and  the  President  are 
interested  in  more  than  a  symbolic  jobs  pro- 
gram, this  is  where  their  efforts  should  be 
concentrated. 


NXJKESPEAK— HOW  OUR  LAN- 
GUAGE PUSHES  US  TOWARD  A 
NUCLEAR  CATASTROPHE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a 
new  book  entitled  'Nukespeak,"  by 
Hilgartner,  Bell,  and  O'Connor. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  in  this 
body,  I  have  rarely  called  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  any  book  on 
any  subject.  But  the  steady,  uru'emit- 
ting,  year-after-year  march  of  this 
world  toward  nuclear  war  cries  out  for 
action  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  from  this  U.S.  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  brief  introduction  to 
"Nukespeak,"  which  indicates  how  our 
words  and  how  the  assumptions  we 
make  in  our  lives  have  conditioned  us 
to  accept  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
too  uncritically,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Iktroductiom 

The  language  we  use  has  important  influ- 
ences on  our  thinking. 

George  Orwell  wrote  passionately  about 
the  role  of  language  in  shaping  political  dis- 
course and  understanding.  In  his  1946  essay, 
•Politics  and  the  English  Language."  Orwell 
charged  that  political  language  consists 
mainly  of  "euphemism,  question-begging 
and  sheer  cloudy  vagueness."  Thus  "pacifi- 
cation" is  the  bombing  of  defenseless  vil- 
lages; "transfer  of  population"  or  "rectifica- 
tion of  frontiers"  is  the  robbing  of  millions 
of  peasants  of  their  farms;  "elimination  of 
unreliable  elements"  is  accomplished  when 
"people  are  imprisoned  for  years  without  a 
trial  or  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck  or  sent 
to  die  of  scurvy  in  Arctic  limiber  camps." 

In  the  thirty-six  years  since  the  atomic 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasald.  a  new 
language  has  evolved.  We  call  that  language 
Nukespeak.  Nukespeak  is  the  language  of 
nuclear  development,  a  term  we  use  to  in- 
clude the  development  of  both  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  power.  In  Nukespeak. 
atrocities  are  rendered  invisible  by  sterile 
words  like  megadeaths;  nuclear  war  is  called 
a  nitclear  exchange.  Nuclear  weapons  acci- 
dents are  called  broken  arrows  and  bent 
spears.  Plutonium  is  called  a  potential  nu- 
clear explosive.  The  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island  was  called  an  event,  an  incident,  an 
abnormal  evolution,  a  normal  aberration, 
and  a  plant  transient  India  called  its  nucle- 
ar bomb  a  peaceful  nuclear  device. 
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Nukespeak  is  the  language  of  the  nuclear 
mindset— the  world  view,  or  system  of  be- 
liefs—of nuclear  developers.  The  word 
mindiet  means  what  it  impUes.  a  mind  that 
is  already  set.  A  mindset  acts  like  a  filter. 
sorting  Infonnation  and  perceptions,  allow- 
ing some  to  be  processed  and  some  to  be  ig- 
nored, consciously  or  unconsciously.  Nuke- 
speak encodes  the  beliefs  and  assumptions 
of  the  nuclear  mindset;  the  language  and 
the  mindset  continuously  reinforce  each 
other. 

Euphoric  visions  of  nuclear  technologies 
are  an  important  expression  of  the  nuclear 
mindset.  The  discovery  of  X-rays  and 
radium  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  forth  visions  of  a  technological 
Qarden  of  Eden.  The  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  life  had  been  foimd  at  last. 
The  discovery  of  nuclear  fission  in  1938  un- 
leashed a  torrent  of  similar  imagery:  nucle- 
ar-powered planes  and  automobiles  would 
whisk  us  effortlessly  around  the  globe, 
while  unlimited  nuclear  electricity  powered 
underground  cities,  farms,  and  factories. 

After  World  War  II  and  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  nuclear  developers 
used  information-management  techniques- 
official  secrecy  and  public  relations— to  pro- 
mote what  one  called  the  "sunny  side  of  the 
atom. "  Once  atomic  energy  was  applied  for 
peaceful  purposes,  a  nuclear-powered  para- 
dise would  be  at  hand.  Electricity  "too 
cheap  to  meter"  would  power  the  new 
Golden  Age.  No  problem  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  solve  quickly  and  economically.  Re- 
actors would  operate  safely;  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  waste  would  be  a  nonproblem; 
international  safeguards  would  allow  the 
benefits  of  the  peaceful  atom  to  spread  to 
every  nation  while  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  bombs. 

In  his  novel  19S4,  Orwell  warned  about 
the  danger  of  complete  state  control  over 
the  dissemination  of  information.  The  histo- 
ry of  nuclear  development  has  been  pro- 
foundly shaped  by  the  manipulation  of  in- 
formation through  official  secrecy  and  ex- 
tensive public-relations  campaigns. 

Nukespeak  and  the  use  of  information- 
management  techniques  have  consistently 
distorted  the  debate  over  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  power.  Time  and  time  again, 
nuclear  developers  have  confused  their 
hopes  with  reality,  publicly  presented  their 
expectations  and  assumptions  as  facts,  cov- 
ered up  damaging  information,  harassed 
and  fired  scientists  who  disagreed  with  es- 
tablished policy,  refused  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  problems,  called  their  critics 
mentally  ill,  generated  false  or  misleading 
statistics  to  bolster  their  assertions,  failed  to 
learn  from  their  mistakes,  and  claimed  that 
there  was  no  choice  but  to  follow  their  poli- 
cies. 

The  nuclear  debate  is  the  most  important 
debate  in  human  history.  We  hope  that  this 
book  will  help  readers  understand  the  lan- 
guage, visions,  and  mindset  underlying  nu- 
clear development,  and  that  this  under- 
standing will  contribute  to  a  fruitful  redi- 
rection of  the  discussion. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  LEARN- 
ING PROM  MISTAKES  IN  NAZI 
GERMANY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
one-half  century  ago  this  month, 
Adolf  Hitler  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  Germany.  As  head  of  the  Third 
Reich,  Hitler  took  his  dream  of  wiping 
every  Jew  off  the  face  of  Europe  and 


tried  to  make  it  a  reality.  As  a  result  of 
this  endeavor,  6  million  Jews  perished. 
How  could  one  man  be  allowed  to 
cause  so  much  suffering  affecting  so 
many  people,  and  what  caused  him  to 
prevail?  These  questions  must  be  ad- 
dressed because  if  we  fail  to  under- 
stand the  past,  we  will  repeat  our  mis- 
takes in  the  future. 

Some  claim  that  Hitler  had  an  un- 
canny insight  into  mass  psychology 
and  an  extraordinary  ability  as  an 
orator  and  organizer  that  allowed  him 
to  seize  power.  P.  H.  Terzian.  in  a  Jan- 
uary 1983  article  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  explains  why  he  disagrees  with 
this  evaluation.  Terzian  points  out 
that  Hitler's  ideology  scarcely  made 
him  unique:  anti-Semitism,  grievances 
about  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  a 
platform  of  national  self-renewal  were 
not  new  to  the  Weimar  Republic. 

Terzian  also  doubts  the  theory  that 
the  Weimar  Republic  was  so  de- 
bauched by  a  decade  of  inflation,  repa- 
rations, and  unemployment,  that  a 
supine  fatherland  had  no  way  out  but 
to  seek  desperate  remedies.  After  all, 
he  asserts,  the  Reichstag  was  repre- 
sentative, the  press  was  free,  and  art 
and  literature  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
golden  age. 

So  what  did  go  wrong?  Terzian 
offers  this  explanation: 

.  .  .  the  republic— delicate  or  otherwise- 
subsisted  on  a  fallacy.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  existence  of  democratic  institutions  pre- 
supposed their  success,  that  democracy  re- 
quired no  effort,  only  faith.  This  was  no 
more  true  in  the  Germany  of  1933  than  it  is 
plausible  today.  The  Germans  had  no 
knowledge  of  democracy  under  strain,  and 
so  in  the  midst  of  crisis  reverted  to  atavism. 
Within  this  discourse  lies  a  message 
which  can  be  translated  and  applied 
across  the  Atlantic:  Democracy  is  a 
delicate  institution  which  must  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  here  in  a  demo- 
cratic nation  like  the  United  States 
understand  the  ways  in  which  our 
democratic  way  of  life  may  be  denied, 
because  a  country  cannot  rely  on  faith 
to  protect  its  freedom.  We  learned  this 
lesson  from  Nazi  Germany. 

In  1983,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Hitler's  rise  to  power,  the  threat  of 
genocide  still  exists.  A  treaty  that  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate  since 
1949,  the  Genocide  Convention,  deals 
with  this  threat.  If  ratified,  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  make  the  ex- 
termination or  intent  to  exterminate 
any  national,  racial,  ethnic,  or  reli- 
gious group  an  international  crime. 
The  United  States  still  refuses  to 
become  a  party  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, even  though  the  need  for 
such  a  treaty  has  not  diminished  since 
the  Holocaust.  Those  who  would  de- 
stroy an  entire  group  of  people,  for 
whatever  reason,  have  foimd  their 
work  shamefully  easy.  Oppressors  feel 
that  they  can  work  without  fear  of 
retribution.  The  Genocide  Convention 


is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  correcting 
this  situation. 

Let  us  not  wait  for  futiu*  horrors  to 
occur  before  we  are  spurred  to  action. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ratify  this 
treaty  immediately. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  that  will  not  last 
longer  than  30  minutes  where  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  5  minutes  each. 


A  NEW  DAY  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
day  before  yesterday.  Tuesday,  a  re- 
markable thing  happened  In  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Chicago,  as  we  all  know,  is 
our  second  biggest  city.  There  were 
three  candidates  running  for  mayor. 
Chicago  has  never  had  a  black  mayor. 
One  of  the  candidates.  Representative 
Washimgton,  is  black.  Representative 
Washington  won. 

I  think  that  is  a  great  development. 
This  is  a  great  week  for  our  country, 
because  there  is  no  question  that 
blacks  have  been  discriminated  against 
in  our  country.  In  this  body,  we  have 
no  blaclcs  now.  A  few  years  ago,  we 
had  a  remarkably  fine  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Ed  Brooke, 
who  Is  black. 

Blaclcs  are  beginning  to  develop  the 
kind  of  outstanding  leadership  that  I 
think  is  going  to  make  quite  an  im- 
pression on  this  country  in  the  future. 
We  recognize  that  not  only  does  Chi- 
cago have  a  black  mayor,  but  Los  An- 
geles, Atlanta.  Detroit.  Newark.  Gary, 
and  New  Orleans  do.  also.  It  is  a  re- 
markable indication  of  the  ability  of 
our  black  citizens,  who  have  suffered 
such  really  serious  discrimination— 
economically,  educationally,  and  in  so 
many  ways— and  have  overcome  this. 

I  have  great  respect  for  both  Rich 
Daley  and  Jane  Byrne.  They  are  two 
fine  people,  and  I  think  either  one 
would  have  made  a  good  mayor.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
Ijest  person  won,  that  Representative 
Washington  won  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  the  merits.  He  has  been  a  fine  Con- 
gressman. He  was  one  of  the  few 
people,  black  or  white,  in  Chicago  who 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  civil 
rights.  Although  he  was  in  the  Chica- 
go political  organization,  he  was  a 
person  who  goes  beyond  it.  He  has  in- 
dicated, incidentally,  that  he  is  going 
to  stop  the  land  of  patronage  that  has 
been  the  heart  and  core  of  the  Chica- 
go machine  in  the  past. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  day  for  all 
those  who  believe  in  representative 
government,  especially  those  who  t)e- 
lieve  our  black  citizens  have  not  had 
the  Idnd  of  opportunity  they  deserve 
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I  am  very  pleased  that  President 
Reagan's  proposal  already  contains  an 
exemption  for  leather  products  from 
the  duty-free  provisions  of  the  CBI.  I 
do  not  see  how,  without  this  assur- 
ance, I  could  Justify  supporting  one- 
way trade  liberalization  to  the  2,500 
unemployed  shoe  and  leather  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  during  the 
past  year  in  my  State.  The  exemption 
is  needed  both  because  of  the  import- 
sensitive  nature  of  the  leather  prod- 
ucts industry  and  the  lack  of  alterna- 
tive remedies  available  through  our 
domestic  trode  laws. 

The  footwear  industry  is  among  the 
most  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  import 
competition.  To  substantiate  this 
claim,  I  need  only  to  refer  to  some  his- 
torical facts.  In  1968,  the  United 
States  produced  642  million  pairs  of 
shoes  and  imports  accounted  for  21 
percent  of  the  domestic  market.  Based 
on  trends  in  1982.  production  has  been 
reduced  to  an  annual  rate  of  167  mil- 
lion pairs,  while  imports  have  now  cap- 
tured over  60  percent  of  the  domestic 
market. 

Similarly,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
America's  No.  1  footwear-producing 
State,  there  were  nearly  27,000  work- 
ers employed  in  this  industry  in  1968 
producing  58  million  pairs  in  82  plants 
throughout  the  State.  By  this  year, 
however,  only  63  plants  employing 
16,300  workers  remain  and  production 
has  declined  to  47  million  pairs. 

In  fact,  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  which  is  statutorily  au- 
thorized to  make  injury  determina- 
tions under  our  trade  laws,  has  found 
on  two  separate  occasions  that  imports 
were  causing  serious  injury  to  the  do- 
mestic shoe  industry. 

The  administration  recognized  the 
need  for  special  consideration  for  cer- 
tain industries  when  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  was  originally  pro- 
posed to  Congress.  The  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  was  exempted  totally 
from  the  trade  liberalization  provi- 
sions due  to  the  import-sensitive  and 
labor-intensive  nature  of  the  industry. 
Now  I  am  pleased  that  the  same  treat- 
ment is  afforded  the  leather  products 
and  footwear  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  footwear  industry 
has  undertaken  many  of  its  own  initia- 
tives to  improve  its  competitiveness 
with  foreign  imports  and  has  reasona- 
ble wage  rates.  In  spite  of  these  ef- 
forts, imports  continue  to  grow,  forc- 
ing Americans  out  of  work.  I  feel  that 
these  jobs  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  im- 
prove our  relationship  with  the  Carib- 
bean region. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  want 
to  express  my  continued  support  for 
exempting  the  leather  products  and 
footwear  industries  from  the  trade  lib- 
eralization portions  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative. 


MR.     CALE     YARBOROUOH     OF 

SARDIS,  S.C.  WINNER  OP  THE 

1983  DAYTONA  500  STOCK  CAR 

RACE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  for- 
mally congratulate  stock  car  driver 
Cale  Yarborough  of  Sardis,  S.C.,  on 
winning  the  1983  Dajrtona  500  race  on 
Simday,  February  20,  in  Daytona,  Pla. 

This  is  Mr.  Yarborough's  third  Day- 
tona 500  victory,  yet  this  particular 
race  was  perhaps  more  special  to  him 
than  any  other  race  he  has  driven. 
While  driving  during  the  time  trials  on 
the  Monday  before  the  race,  Mr.  Yar- 
borough's high-performance  Chevrolet 
Monte  Carlo  suddenly  rose  off  of  the 
racetrack  and  violently  tumbled 
through  the  air  before  being  virtually 
demolished.  Fortunately.  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough escaped  injury  from  this  gruel- 
ing accident.  His  car.  which  only  mo- 
ments earlier  had  set  an  all-time  one- 
lap  record  of  200.503  miles  per  hour, 
was  damaged  beyond  repair.  The 
chances  of  winning  the  race  with  his 
backup  car  seemed  slim,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  one's  automobile  is  only  half  of 
the  art  of  racing.  The  other  half  of 
this  challenging  sport  depends  upon 
the  abilities  of  the  driver.  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough proved  his  skills  at  Daytona  and 
made  a  remarkable  recovery— one 
which  race  car  enthusiasts  recognize 
as  one  of  the  great  comebacks  in  stock 
car  history. 

I  commend  Cale  Yarborough  for  his 
skill  and  competitive  spirit,  and  for  his 
unique  ability  to  overcome  adverse  cir- 
cumstances to  obtain  the  ultimate  goal 
of  victory.  Such  is  the  mark  of  great- 
ness. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  want  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Yarborough 
for  this  superb  achievement.  In  order 
to  better  describe  this  exciting  race,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier.  Feb.  21,  1983] 

Resilient  Yarborough  Wins  Daytona  500 

Daytona  Beach.  Pla.  (AP)— Cale  Yarbor- 
ough, who  this  past  week  had  flipped 
through  the  air  in  a  frightening  crash, 
drove  his  backup  car  past  Buddy  Baker  on 
the  back  stretch  of  the  last  lap  to  win  the  (1 
million  Daytona  500  Sunday. 

Yarborough,  a  three-time  Winston  Cup 
champion,  sat  solidly  in  the  second  spot, 
behind  Baker,  for  10  V^  of  the  last  11  laps. 
On  the  final  trip  around  the  2.5-mile  Dayto- 
na International  Speedway,  the  42-year-old 
driver  from  Sardis.  S.C.  dropped  low  near 
the  end  of  the  long  backstretch  and 
whipped  his  Pontiac  LeMans  past  Baker's 
Pord  Thunderbird.  taking  Bill  Elliot's  Pord 
and  the  Chevrolet  of  Joe  Ruttman  with  him 
in  the  draft. 

Yarborough  stayed  ahead  through  the 
final  two  turns  to  win  his  third  Daytona 
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500.  while  the  trailing  threesome  came 
across  the  finish  line  in  a  virtual  dead  heat. 
Elliott  wound  up  second,  about  four  car 
lengths  behind  Yarborough.  with  Baker 
third  and  Ruttman  fourth,  Dick  Brooks  was 
fifth,  a  lap  behind  the  leaders. 

The  winner  averaged  155.979  mph  In  earn- 
ing the  top  prize  of  more  than  $100,000. 

The  race  was  fast  and  relatively  clean  de- 
spite tensions  that  built  prior  to  the  event 
after  a  week  of  spectacular  and  violent 
crashes,  one  resulting  In  a  severe  head 
injury  for  Bruce  Jacobi.  who  remains  in  crit- 
ical condition. 

The  top  four  finishers  locked  together 
and  ran  single  file  when  the  green  flag  fell 
32  laps  from  the  end  of  the  200-lap  event 
following  the  sixth  and  final  caution  period 
of  the  race. 

Yarborough.  who  last  won  this  race  in 
1968  and  1977.  set  an  all-time  one-lap  record 
of  200.503  mph  last  Monday  before  crashing 
in  the  Chevrolet  Monte  Carlo  that  the  team 
of  Harry  Ranier  had  prepared  for  this  race. 
That  came  during  the  opening  time  trial  for 
the  race  and  put  the  team,  headed  by  crew 
chief  Waddell  WiUon,  far  behind  In  prep- 
arations. 

Yarborough  came  back  with  the  backup 
car  and  qualified  in  the  eighth  starting  posi- 
tion. 

The  start  of  the  race  was  clean  and  com- 
petitive, with  six  lead  changes  among  five 
drivers  in  the  first  eight  laps  and  nine 
changes  among  seven  drivers  in  the  first  20 
trips  around  the  high-banked  trioval. 

Among  the  early  big  name  dropouts  were 
Benny  Parsons,  Tim  Richmond,  and  seven- 
time  Daytona  500  winner  Richard  Petty. 

Parsons,  the  1975  Daytona  500  winner,  re- 
tired his  Buick  on  lap  seven  with  a  dropped 
cylinder.  Richmond's  Pontiac  LeMans  start- 
ed 24th  and  ran  as  high  as  eighth  before 
going  out  on  lap  25  with  a  broken  cylinder. 
Petty's  Pontiac  Grand  Prix  retired  while 
leading  the  race  on  lap  48  when  the  engine 
blew.  Petty  had  led  four  times  in  the  fast- 
paced  race. 

There  were  no  caution  flags  in  the  first  50 
laps,  but  Bosco  Lowe  spun  his  Buick  while 
speeding  down  pit  road  on  lap  39  and  scat- 
tered crewmen  in  the  pits  of  Buddy  Baker 
and  David  Pearson.  The  car  hit  the  low  con- 
crete pit  wall  and  had  to  be  retired,  but  the 
only  injuries  were  to  a  crewman  and  one 
specUtor.  both  of  whom  suffered  scratches 
on  the  leg  and  bruises  while  scrambling  out 
of  the  way. 

The  first  yellow  flag  came  out  on  lap  52 
when  Phil  Parsons.  Benny's  younger  broth- 
er, began  smoking  badly  while  running 
down  the  main  straightaway.  His  Buick 
skidded  into  the  infield  grass  and  slid 
almost  400  feet  before  Parsons  got  the  car 
back  in  hand  and  drove  slowly  around  to  the 
pits. 

Darrell  Waltrip's  bad  luck  In  Daytona  s 
major  events  continued  as  he  crashed  his 
Chevrolet  coming  out  of  the  fourth  turn 
momenU  after  the  second  caution  flag  was 
brought  out  by  Dale  Earnhardt's  blown 
engine  on  lap  54. 

Both  Lake  Speed  and  Waltrip.  who  has 
won  nine  times  on  this  track  but  never  has 
taken  the  500  or  the  Firecracker  400.  were 
trying  to  unlap  themselves  by  passing  leader 
Dick  Brooks  before  the  start-finish  line. 

Waltrip  was  taken  to  Halifax  Hospital, 
where  his  injuries  were  diagnosed  as  a  mild 
concussion  and  contusions.  Waltrip  was  to 
be  kept  overnight  for  observation. 


SHOPPING  CENTER  PROTEC- 
TION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1983 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  support  of  S. 
549.  the  Shopping  Center  Protection 
Improvements  Act  of  1983,  a  bill 
which  I  cosponsored  along  with  Sena- 
tor Hatch.  This  bill  would  Improve  the 
protections  in  the  bankruptcy  code  for 
shopping  centers  and  their  solvent 
tenants  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  other  tenants. 

It  is  important  to  imderstand  that  S. 
549  makes  changes  in  the  code  that 
only  make  effective  provisions  already 
contained  in  the  code.  These  changes 
strengthen  protections  which  Con- 
gress sought  to  provide  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978;  they  are 
not  a  departure  from  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  1978  act. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  act 
very  quickly  on  these  changes  because 
without  them  many  viable  small  busi- 
nesses may  be  threatened  with  insol- 
vency as  an  unintended  and  unneces- 
sary consequence  of  the  administra- 
tion of  other  bankruptcies  imder  the 
code.  An  important  goal  of  these  pro- 
posed changes  is  to  protect  shopping 
center  tenants— of  ten  small  businesses 
trying  to  survive  in  a  difficult  econo- 
my—against a  bankruptcy  domino 
effect.  Under  current  law,  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  shopping  center  lease  by 
the  debtor  or  his  trustee  can  and  has 
caused  the  bankruptcies  of  other  ten- 
ants by  hurting  the  business  of  the 
entire  shopping  center. 

Shopping   centers   are   unique   real 
estate  arrangements.  They  are  unique 
because  of  the  high  degree  of  interde- 
pendence of  many  businesses— some  of 
which  are  direct  competitors— and  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  agreements 
between  merchants  and  the  shopping 
center  which  are  necessary  to  make 
such  competition  profitable  to  all  par- 
ties. A  successful  shopping  center  is 
the  product  of  sophisticated  planning 
and   negotiation   which   results   in   a 
carefully    chosen    balance    of    mer- 
chants. Tenants  are  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  business  use,  their  type 
of  operation,   the   market  they   will 
serve,    their    financial    viability,    and 
business  experience,  and  the  needs  of 
the  surrounding   community.   All   of 
these  factors  determine  the  appeal  of 
the  shopping  center,  as  a  whole,  to  a 
broad  segment  of  the  population  to  be 
served.   To   insure   that   the   desired 
tenant  mix  is  maintained  in  a  shop- 
ping center,  the  landlord  and  all  of  the 
tenants  enter  into  agreements  which 
specify  in  detail  the  business  use  per- 
mitted for  each  tenant  space. 

Shopping  center  leases  are  necessari- 
ly made  on  a  long-term  basis.  General- 
ly, the  tenants  make  large  financial  in- 
vestments in  preparing  their  establish- 
ments for  the  contemplated  business, 
and  the  value  of  these  investments  is 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  the 


entire  shopping  center.  To  be  success- 
ful, the  tenant  space  in  a  shopping 
center  must  be  fully  occupied  by  es- 
tablishments operating  at  full  capacity 
and  offering  products  or  services 
which.  In  conjunction  with  those  of- 
fered by  other  tenants,  are  designed  to 
maximize  the  attraction  of  customers 
to  the  shopping  center. 

To  avoid  the  disruption  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  shopping  center  and  all  of  its 
solvent  tenants  in  the  event  of  the  in- 
solvency of  a  tenant,  it  is  necessary 
that  tenant  space  not  be  left  vacant, 
operated  at  a  curtailed  level,  or 
changed  to  a  new  business  use.  Prior 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978,  shopping  centers  were  able  to 
prevent  such  disruption  by  incorporat- 
ing into  the  leases  clauses  which  per- 
mitted the  landlord  to  take  the  lease 
back  in  the  event  of  the  insolvency  of 
a  tenant.  These  clauses  were  made  un- 
enforceable by  the  1978  act. 

However.  Congress  recognized  the 
unique  nature  of  shopping  centers  and 
sought  to  avoid  or  at  least  minimize 
the  disruption  of  the  business  of  a 
shopping  center  and  its  other  tenants 
by  incorporating  specific  protections 
into  the  bankruptcy  code.  These  pro- 
tections generally  provide  that  in  the 
event  a  trustee  chooses  to  assiune  or 
to  assign  an  unexpired  shopping 
center  lease,  he  must  make  certain  as- 
surances. Including  that  the  use  provi- 
sions of  master  agreements  will  not  be 
substantially  breached  and  that  the 
tenant  mix  will  not  be  substantially 
disrupted. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  protections  provided 
by  Congress  in  1978  are  Inadequate. 
Because  the  bankruptcy  code  sets  no 
deadline  for  the  trustee  to  decide 
whether  to  reject  or  to  assume  an  un- 
expired shopping  center  lease,  tenant 
space  has  been  boarded  up  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  Such  a  situa- 
tion has  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
business  of  the  other  tenants  of  a 
shopping  center  and  has  caused  the 
bankruptcy  of  other  tenants  in  some 
cases.  Where  the  debtor's  establish- 
ment is  an  anchor  store— for  example, 
the  grocery  store  amchor  of  a  small 
strip  center— the  entire  shopping 
center  can  be  destroyed. 

Another  problem  which  has  arisen 
regards  the  asslgrunent  of  unexpired 
leases  to  businesses  not  conforming 
with  the  use  restrictions  of  the  lease. 
Although  this  is  plainly  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  It  appears  that 
the  use  of  the  word  "substantially"  re- 
garding breach  of  the  lease  provisions 
and  disruption  of  the  tenant  mix  has 
enabled  debtors  to  avoid  these  restric- 
tions. 

These  and  other  problems  which 
have  occurred  under  the  bankruptcy 
code  need  to  be  expeditiously  reme- 
died. In  recent  months,  bankruptcies 
of  large  national  chain  stores,  as  well 
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Tom  the  President  of  the 
were  communicated  to 
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EXECJUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  exefautive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pi  o  tempore  laid  Ijefore  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 


of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
sundry  nomination  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:44  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  section 
3(b).  Public  Law  96-317,  as  amended, 
the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Luhgren  as 
a  member  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
the  Commission  on  Wartime  Reloca- 
tion and  Internment  of  Civilians. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  451(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-374,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Student  Financial  Assistance  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  FoRO  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 

ElU.ENBOIUf. 

At  12:23  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
and  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Phillip. 
Dulie  of  Edinburgh,  on  their  official  visit  to 
the  United  States. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
and  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Phillip, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  their  official  visit  to 
the  United  SUtes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-278.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  pro[x>sed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  certain  con- 
tract hospital  care  and  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other 
territories:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

EC-279.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  Section 
KaKl)  of  Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat.  487)  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $4,038,000 
for  capital  improvement  projects  on  Guam 
for  fiscal  year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-280.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  tranamltting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  request  by  the  Sun  Oas 
Company  for  a  refund  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-281.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan  for  the 
East  Carroll  Watershed,  Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry. 

EC-282.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  draft  amendment  to  Amtrak's  Criteria  and 
Procedures  for  Making  Route  and  Service 
Decisions;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-283.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legislative 
Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
Treasury  fact  sheet  on  the  Contingency  Tax 
Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  581.  A  bill  to  establish  competitive  oU 
and  gas  leasing  and  modify  leasing  proce- 
dures for  onshore  Federal  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer  to  elect 
to  include  in  income  agricultural  commod- 
ities received  under  a  payment  in  kind  pro- 
gram at  the  time  such  commodities  are  sold, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  583.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance.  

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  584.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  gain  shall 
be  recognized  for  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  from  any  net  gift 
made  before  March  4,  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  585.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  robbery 
of  airline  tickets;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Dodo,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Hart,     Mr.     Moynihan,     and     Mr. 
Eagleton): 
S.  586.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  under- 
take a  program  to  demonstrate  the  feasibili- 
ty of  funding  neighborhood  development  ac- 
tivities by  providing  Federal  matching  funds 
to  private  nonprofit  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  such  organizations  from  individuals, 
businesses,  and  religious  institutions  in  their 
neighborhoods;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pandelis  Per- 
dikis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized entry  into,  and  the  transportation 
to  and  within,  the  United  SUtes  of  illegal 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  589.  A  bill  to  amend  section  KaKl)  of 
Public  Law  95-348  (92  SUt.  487)  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $4,038,000  for  cap- 
ital   Improvement   projects   on   Guam   for 
fiscal    year    1984;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
8.  590.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  avail- 
able   for    weatherization    under    the    low 
income    home    emergency    assistance    pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hollimgs,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Ldgar,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Melcheh,  Mr. 
Bradley,   Mrs.   Hawkins,   and   Mr. 

E}AGLETON): 

S.  591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of  any  over- 
payment of  income  tax,  and  to  contribute 
other  amounts,  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  special  au- 
thorities and  procedures  for  the  control  of 
immigration  emergencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mrs.    Kassebaum,    and 
Mr.  Matsunaca): 
S.  593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  permit  distribution  of  cer- 
tain State-inspected  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BoREN.  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  a  reasonable 
need  of  a  business  for  purposes  of  the  accu- 
mulated earnings  tax  any  accumulation  of 
earnings  by  such  business  in  anticipation  of 
section  303(a)  distributions  before  the  death 
of  a  stockholder;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.   595.   A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restrict  the  payment 
of  benefits  under  such  title  to  certain  aliens; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  596.  A  bill  to  provide  surplus  commod- 
ities to  farmers  who  lost  grain  stored  in  cer- 
tain insolvent  warehouses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  GOLDWATEH): 

S.  597.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Show  Low,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  598.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  land  convey- 
ance from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Payson,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Rollings, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Huddleston,  and  Mr. 
Inouye): 


S.  599.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of  unnegotiated  social  security  checks  shall 
be  returned  to  the  social  security  trust 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gold  WATER): 
S.  600.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  95-244; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  QUAYX£  (for  taimaeU  and  Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  601.  A  bill  to  provide  for  demonstration 
projects  under  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  require  a  contractor  under  cer- 
tain defense  contracts  to  provide  training  in 
skilled  occupations  in  which  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial shortage  and  for  other  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources* 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Chiles): 
S.  602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  broadcast- 
ing of  accurate  information  to  the  people  of 
C^ba,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  603.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  R.  Do- 
minguez-Miranda,  Maria  Celina  Dominguez, 
Isabel  Cristina  Dominguez,  and  Luis  Rober- 
to Dominguez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Heinz,  Bir.  Kennedy,  Bfr. 
iNouYE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Bradley,  and 
Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  604.  A  bill  to  protect  law  enforcement 
officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10,   1983,  through  April   16. 
1983,  as  "National  Education  For  Business 
Week;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   MURKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Jackson): 
S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Alaska  SUtehood  Day.  January  3,  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Mrzenbaum,    BCr.    Mitchkll,    Mr. 

Moynihan,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prxssler. 

Mr.    Proxmihe,     Ux.    Phyor,    Mr. 

RiEGLX,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasseb, 

Mr.    Specter,    Mr.    Stafford,    Mr. 

Weicker.  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  Res.  72.  Resolution  to  assure  Israel's  se- 
curity, to  oppose  advance  arms  sales  to 
Jordan,  and  to  further  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.   

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  Res.  73.  Resolution  to  declare  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  any  job  program  or  as- 
sistance should  be  targeted  to  areas  of  high 
unemployment:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Packwood,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  under  international  law 
with  respect  to  human  rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins): 
S.  Res.  71.  Resolution  to  honor  the  12th 
Annual  Model  Senate  of  Stetson  University 
during  the  centennial  celebration  of  Stetson 
University;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Hart,  B«r.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Bingaman. 
Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  E)eConcini,  B4r. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Glenn,  Bilr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.    Levin,    Mr.    Matsunaca,    Mr. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  581.  A  bill  to  establish  competitive 
oil  and  gas  leasing  and  modify  leasing 
procedures  for  onshore  Federal  lands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

federal  oil  and  gas  leasing  act  of  J983 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
replace  the  current  system  for  issuing 
oil  and  gas  leases  on  Federal  lands 
with  an  all-competitive  system.  The 
legislation  is  identical  to  the  proposal 
which  I  introduced  in  the  past  Con- 
gress, and  to  legislation  which  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  approved  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress. 

The  legislation  is  based  upon  several 
premises.  First,  issuance  of  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases  constitutes  an  award  of 
valuable  Government  property  that 
should  be  made  on  a  competitive  basis 
in  order  to  assure  the  public  of  a  fair 
price.  Second,  the  rights  to  develop 
energy  resources  which  belong  to  the 
taxpayers  should  not  be  awarded 
through  a  system  which  invites  fraud 
and  speculation.  Third,  replying  the 
existing  lottery  system  for  awarding 
leases  with  an  all-competitive  bidding 
system  would  generate  additional  reve- 
nues, promote  diligent  development  of 
leases,  and  simplify  leasing  procedures 
to  encourage  rapid  development  of  oil 
and  gas  on  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  aware  of  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  way  in  which  our  federally 
owned  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  leased.  I 
first  became  aware  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment's leasing  procedures  in  1979, 
when  33,000  acres  near  producing  gas 
wells  at  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark.,  were 
leased  noncompetitively  for  only  $1 
per  acre.  But  the  situation  at  Fort 
Chaffee  is  not  unique.  In  many  areas, 
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are  being  given  away  at 
simply  because  the  In- 
has  not  determined 
within  a  "known  geologic 
[n  Idaho,  for  example,  the 
accepted   competitive 
from  $7  per  acre  to  $230 
State  lands  adjacent  to 
The  adjacent  Federal 
all       been       leased 
ively  for  only  $1  per  acre, 
situation  exists  in  Oregon, 
adjacent  to  the  Umatilla 
have  been  leased  for 
ranging  from  $47  per  acre 
acre.  But  the  lands  within 
forest— the     Federal 
been  leased  for  only  $1 
high  prices  offered  for 
non-Federal  lands  in  all 
indicate  that  industry 
regions  to  have  some  po- 
and  gas  production.  But 
Federal  lands  do  not  fall 
ifaiown  geologic  structure," 
(fefined  by  the  Interior  De- 
cannot  be  competitive- 
rhe   existing  leasing   pro- 
anachronistic,  waste- 
be  replaced, 
minerals  owned  by  the 
including   coal 
oil  and  gas  on  the  Outer 
Shelf,  are  leased  by  com- 
But  onshore  oil  and  gas 
leased  noncompetitively. 
existing  system  for  leasing 
and  gas,  only  about  3  per- 
leases  are  sold  com- 
Regardless     of     the     fair 
of  the  tracts,  the  remain- 
are  sold  noncompeti- 
annual  rental  of  $1  an 
any  obligation  to  drill, 
the  noncompetitive  leases 
through  a  lottery  system, 
submit  a  filing  fee 
to  gamble  for  val- 
gas  resources.  As  of  Feb- 
only  2,845  of  the  existing 
oil  and  gas  leases  had 
by  competitive  bidding. 
118,973  leases,  covering 
million  acres,  have  been 
only   the   $1    per   acre 
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currfnt  noncompetitive  leasing 
outgrowth  of  the  19th 
to  develop  an  underde- 
coi^tinent  in  order  to  secure  it 
possible     inclusions, 
time,  Congrress  approved 
lands  to  railroads  in  order 
their  efforts  to  build  new 
homestead  laws  gave  land  to 
Mining   laws   virtually   gave 
and  the  leasing  laws 
generous.    We    are    no 
away    land,    and    we 
linger  give  away  oil  and  gas 
very  existence  of  the  lot- 
a^lmission  that  the  system  is 
because   it  demon- 
existence  of  a  competitive 


interest  in  lands,  replacing  the  former 
need  to  entice  development. 

That  competitive  interest  should  be 
met  with  a  competitive  bidding 
system,  the  sort  of  system  which 
nearly  every  State  employs  in  award- 
ing leases  on  State  lands.  It  is  the  best 
way  to  make  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment gets  a  fair  return  on  its  property: 
it  will  eliminate  the  opportunity  for 
fraud;  and  it  will  insure  the  participa- 
tion of  applicants  who  will  develop  the 
lease  rather  than  applicants  merely 
using  the  system  as  a  tax  shelter,  sell- 
ing leases  with  the  gain  taxed  as  cap- 
ital gains  while  deducting  their  appli- 
cation fees  against  ordinary  income. 

The  most  compelling  argument  for 
replacing  the  lottery  system  with  a 
competitive  bidding  system  is  the  po- 
tential for  realizing  additional  reve- 
nue. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
admits  that  in  1981.  revenues  from 
competitive  leases  averaged  $440  per 
acre,  while  revenues  from  the  noncom- 
petitive leases  averaged  only  $3.66  per 
acre.  Obviously,  the  competitively 
issued  leases  should  be  ex(>ected  to 
generate  more  revenue,  because  these 
are  issued  only  in  those  areas  with 
proven  oil  and  gas  reserves.  But  many 
of  the  noncompetitive  leases  have 
been  issued  in  producing  areas,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  royalties  collect- 
ed from  these  leases,  and  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  assume  that  large  bonuses 
would  have  been  paid  for  the  rights  to 
drill  in  these  areas. 

A  recent  study  completed  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  confirms 
this  assumption.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  the  CBO  conclud- 
ed that  the  competitive  bidding  system 
that  my  bill  would  establish  would 
result  in  a  net  increase  in  revenues  of 
approximately  $700  million  over  the 
next  5  years.  Of  this  total,  approxi- 
mately $660  million  would  be  distrib- 
uted to  State  governments  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

Another  reason  for  discontinuing 
the  noncompetitive  leasing  system  is 
the  number  of  filing  service  compa- 
nies—more than  250— which  encourage 
people  who  have  no  intention  of  devel- 
oping oil  and  gas  leases  to  enter  the 
lottery.  The  lottery  system,  aided  by 
these  companies,  creates  a  situation  in 
which  revenues  that  should  go  to  the 
Federal  Government  are  instead  si- 
phoned off  by  the  companies  and  the 
lottery  winners.  Advertising  literature 
of  filing  services,  which  were  created 
solely  to  take  advantage  of  the  lottery 
system,  is  filled  with  examples  of 
people  who  won  noncompetitive  leases 
in  the  lottery  and  paid  the  first  year's 
rental  of  $1  per  acre  only  then  to  reas- 
sign them  to  major  energy  companies 
for  immediate  cash  bonuses  payments 
and  future  royalties.  Information  sup- 


plied by  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or at  hearings  in  1980  showed  that  one 
lessee  received  $200,000  plus  future 
royalties  for  a  lease  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  $2,157,  plus  a 
$10  filing  fee.  Clearly  we  have  a  com- 
petitive system  for  oil  and  gas  leasing, 
but  the  competition  begins  only  after 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
issued  a  lease  for  $1  per  acre  to  a  lot- 
tery winner,  and  the  real  value  of  the 
lease  is  realized  by  that  winner  rather 
than  by  the  public. 

Despite  the  logic  of  having  a  com- 
petitive system,  some  people  have  op- 
posed this  proposal.  Many  supporters 
of  the  existing  system  merely  play  the 
lottery  to  capitalize  on  its  tax  advan- 
tages. I  am  not  interested  in  preserv- 
ing unwarranted  tax  breaks,  and  I 
doubt  that  any  other  Senator  is  either. 
Most  other  opponents  to  competitive 
bidding  are  independent  producers  of 
oil  and  gas.  This  opposition  is  curious, 
because  these  producers  have  pros- 
pered under  the  existing  competitive 
systems  used  by  most  States.  Argu- 
ments are  made  that  independent 
companies,  which  indeed  do  most  of 
the  exploring  in  this  country,  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  leases  under  a  com- 
petitive system.  Yet,  of  the  leases  sold 
competitively,  both  by  the  States  and 
by  the  Federal  Government,  more 
than  80  percent  have  been  awarded  to 
independent  companies. 

I  have  great  regard  for  the  inde- 
pendent producers,  and  my  proposal 
accommodates  their  concerns.  For  ex- 
ample, it  adopts  the  various  bidding 
systems  employed  by  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act.  which  were 
designed  to  preserve  the  independent's 
ability  to  compete  with  the  major  oil 
companies  in  obtaining  offshore 
leases.  My  bill  also  provides  a  very 
simple  and  straightforward  method 
for  leasing.  If  there  is  competitive  in- 
terest in  a  tract,  it  will  be  offered  for 
lease  within  3  months.  Even  if  no  com- 
petitive interest  is  expressed  for  a 
tract,  a  single  applicant  can  secure  a 
lease  for  the  tract  within  6  months.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  consider  modi- 
fications to  my  proposal  in  order  to 
allay  the  independents'  fears,  and  I 
would  welcome  the  suggestions  of  any 
Senator  for  improving  my  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  every 
-effort  is  being  made  to  increase  reve- 
nues to  the  Treasury,  balance  the 
budget,  and  increase  energy  produc- 
tion on  the  Federal  lands,  we  simply 
caimot  afford  the  existing  onshore 
leasing  program.  The  leasing  program 
outlined  in  my  bill  contains  all  the  re- 
forms necessary  to  establish  an  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  equitable  leasing 
program  for  Federal  energy  resources. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  review  it 
carefully  and  support  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate. 
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By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  to  elect  to  include  in  income 
agricultural  commodities  received 
under  a  payment-in-kind  program  at 
the  time  such  commodities  are  sold, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TAX  THEATMZICT  OF  PAYMEIfT-ni-KII«D  rUHDS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  measure  to  address 
the  recent  questions  which  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  tax  treatment  of 
commodities      received      under      the 
USDA's     payment-in-kind     program. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  indicat- 
ed that  under  current  law.  a  farmer 
would  realize  income  for  tax  purposes 
in  the  amount  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  commodities  received  at  the  time 
they  are  made  available  to  the  farmer. 
This  announcement  by  the  Treasury 
has  raised  a  reluctance  among  many 
farmers  to  participate  in  the  PIK  pro- 
gram in  light  of  the  uncertain  tax  con- 
sequences. Although  the  administra- 
tion has  voiced  support  for  legislative 
changes    to    address    this    situation, 
doubts    have    been    expressed    as    to 
whether   legislation   can    be   enacted 
before  the  March  11  deadline  for  sign- 
ing up  for  the  PIK  program.  An  "elev- 
enth hour"  attempt  by  the  Congress 
on  March  10  is  not  sufficient  to  help 
those  reluctant  farmers  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  matter. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  exactly  like  the  bill  intro- 
duced earlier  this  month.  S.  446.  but 
with  one  minor  change.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  a  farmer  be  given  the  option 
to  "elect"  the  tax  treatment  of  PIK 
commodities.  Under  this  measure,  a 
farmer  could  have  PIK  conunodities 
recognized  for  tax  purposes  when  re- 
ceived, or  he  could  choose  to  realize 
income  only  at  the  time  when  the  PIK 
commodities  are  sold. 

Since  this  distribution  under  the 
PIK  program  is  an  "out  of  the  ordi- 
nary" situation  for  farmers,  this 
option  to  "elect"  tax  treatment  would 
provide  flexibility  for  those  who  an- 
ticipate higher  incomes  in  later  years. 
For  1982,  net  farm  income  is  down  by 
nearly  $5  billion  according  to  latest  es- 
timates. Farm  cash  receipts  are  down 
by  nearly  $4  billion.  It  may  be  more 
advantageous  for  a  farmer  to  elect  to 
declare  the  receipt  of  the  PIK  com- 
modities as  income  for  this  1983  tax 
year,  then  to  wait  until  the  commod- 
ities are  sold  in  1984. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  review  this  option 
during  hearings  on  PIK  tax  proposals. 
I  am  hoping  even  more  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  on  this  matter  soon, 
before  the  PIK  program  becomes  a 
part  of  history  with  all  other  Govern- 
ment promises  which  end  up  with  a 
"Catch-22." 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  582 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  451  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  general  rule  for  taxable 
year  of  inclusion)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  SpBCIAL  RUIX  for  ACRICtTLTDRAL  COM- 

MODiTiES  Received  Under  a  Certified  Pay- 
itENT  Ih  Kind  Program.— 

"(1)  In  general.— At  the  election  of  a  tax- 
payer who  receives  any  commodity  under  a 
certified  payment  in  kind  program— 

"(A)  no  Income  shall  be  treated  as  realized 

by  reason  of  receipt  of  such  commodity,  but 

"(B)    there   shall    be    Included    in    gross 

income  the  amount  of  any  gain  from  the 

sale  or  exchange  of  such  commodity. 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  determining 
AMOUNT  OF  GAIN.  ETC.— If  a  taxpayer  makes 
an  election  with  respect  to  any  commodity 
received  under  a  certified  payment  in  kind 
program,  in  the  case  of  any  sale  or  exchange 
of  such  commodity- 

"(A)  in  determining  the  amount  of  gain 
from  such  sale  or  exchange— 

••(1)    the    taxpayer    shall    be    treated    as 
having  a  zero  basis  in  such  commodity,  and 
'•(11)  such  gain  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary 
Income,  and 

"(B)  the  taxable  year  In  which  gain  from 
such  sale  or  exchange  is  included  shall  be 
determined  under  the  taxpayer's  method  of 
accounting  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  sale  or  exchange  occurs. 

"(3)  Certified  payment  in  kind  pro- 
gram.—The  term  'certified  payment  in  kind 
program'  means  any  program— 

"(A)  tmder  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  his  delegate  makes  payments  In 
kind  of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  any 
producer  of  agricultural  commodities  who— 
"(1)  diverts  farm  acreage  from  the  produc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  commodity,  and 

"(11)  devotes  such  acreage  to  conservation 
uses,  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
being  described  in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1982. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2032A(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  valuation  of  certain  farm,  etc.,  real 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(15)  Treatment  of   payments   received 

UNDER  A  certified  PAYMENT  IN  KIND  PRO- 
GRAM.—POT  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
commodity  received  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  any 
person  under  a  certified  payment  In  kind 
program  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
451(f)(3))  shall  be  treated  as  a  commodity 
produced  by  such  person  on  acreage  divert- 
ed from  agricultural  use  under  such  pro- 
gram.". ^.         ^, 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1976. 


robbery  of  airline  tickets:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ROBBERY  OP  AIRLINE  TICKETS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  airline  ticket 
thefts.  This  legislation  would  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
prohibit  the  transportation  or  use  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
coimterfeit  or  stolen  airline  tickets.  In 
order  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  manpower  and  re- 
sources in  dealing  with  the  most  seri- 
ous cases,  this  language  would  limit 
Federal  jurisdiction  to  those  cases  in- 
volving at  least  $5,000  in  value. 

Airline  tickets  which  have  been 
stolen  or  fraudulently  obtained  are 
readily  negotiable,  can  be  converted  to 
cash  or  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  public 
for  use  in  interstate  and  international 
air  transportation. 

For  example,  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1981.  airline  tickets  valued 
at  $5  million  were  stolen,  along  with  3 
ticket  validating  machines.  5  travel 
agency  identification  plates  and  200 
plates  representing  nearly  every  air- 
line in  the  world. 

The  total  potential  liability  that  air- 
lines were  exposed  to  increased  from 
$42,405,600  in  1981  to  $51,187,200  in 
1982.  This  alarming  increase  demon- 
strates the  grim  seige  that  is  being 
waged  upon  our  Nation's  airline  ticket 
offices. 

At  present,  stolen  airline  ticket  cases 
are  handled  in  a  fragmented  manner 
under  local  and  State  statutes.  A  lack 
of  coordination  through  one  central 
agency  has  resulted  in  a  limited 
number  of  successful  apprehensions 
and  prosecutions. 

The  investigation,  apprehension,  and 
prosecution  of  suspects  involved  in 
this  type  of  criminal  activity  requires 
a  coordinated  nationwide  approach, 
which  can  be  developed  by  providing 
Federal  jurisdiction  which  would  be 
the  result  of  this  bUl's  passage.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  585.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.   D'Amato,  Mr.   Hart,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Eagleton): 
S.  586.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
undertake  a  program  to  demonstrate 
the   feasibility   of   funding  neighbor- 
hood development  activities  by  provid- 
ing Federal  matching  funds  to  private 
nonprofit  neighborhood  organizations 
on  the  basis  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  such  organizations  from  indi- 
viduals, businesses,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions in  their  neighborhoods;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 
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tmOHBOIIHOOI  DKVXLOniBHT  l«lfOIfSTKATIOII 
ACT  OP  19S3 

•  Mr.  HEIN  't.  Mr.  President,  today  on 
behalf  of  n  irself  and  Senators  Hat- 
riKLD,  Riegl:,  Amdrcws.  Dodd,  Levin, 
D'Amato,  Ha  ST.  MoTNiHAN,  and  EUgle- 
TOH.  I  am  L  itroducing  the  Neighbor- 
hood Oevelo  iment  Demonstration  Act 
of  1983.  A  o  tmpanion  bill  is  being  in- 
troduced in  :he  House  today  by  Con- 
gressman Bi:  X  CoTNK  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Congressman  Robert  Garcia  of 
New  York.  T  tiis  bill  is  a  significant  ini- 
tiative to  he  p  rebuild  distressed  com- 
munities an(i  spur  economic  develop- 
ment thro)  gh  neighborhood-based 
nonprofit  on  anizations. 

The  object  ve  of  this  act  is  to  demon- 
strate the  fe  isibility  of  a  new  mecha- 
nism for  eiicoura^g  neighborhood 
development  organizations  to  under- 
take activlti  !s  such  as  job  creation, 
new  enterprse  development,  housing 
rehabilitation,  and  social  services  im- 
provement. The  mechanism  would 
provide  Fed;ral  matching  funds  to 
nonprofit  ne  ghborhood  organizations 
which  raise  voluntary  charitable  con- 
tributions fiom  individual  businesses 
and  charitatle  organizations  in  their 
neighborhoa  is. 

Since  Octo  ler  last  year  when  I  first 
introduced  t  lis  legislation  with  Sena- 
tor HATnELE  I  have  worked  with  the 
Neighborhood  Coalition,  an  umbrella 
organization  comprised  of  more  than 
40  national  groups,  the  Senate  and 
House  Houa  ing  Subcommittees,  and 
the  addition  U  Senate  cosponsors  to 
refine  the  bi  1.  This  new  version  high- 
lights the  t\o  principal  objectives  of 
this  demonstration  project: 

1.  To  achiek^e  tangible  improvements 
in  neighborhoods  through  public/pri- 
vate partner  hips;  and 

2.  To  foster  the  long-term  self-suffi- 
ciency of  nonprofit  neighborhood  de- 
velopment 01  ganizations. 

It  is  imp<  rtant  to  note  that  the 
neighborhoo  i  organizations  would 
have  to  work  closely  with  local  govern- 
ment to  ass  ire  coordination  on  pro- 
posed activit  es.  With  this  requirement 
in  the  bill  w(  have  been  assured  of  the 
endorsement  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  an(  I  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

In  this  dif f  cult  period  of  high  imem- 
ployment  ai  d  economic  distress,  we 
believe  that  the  bill  points  the  way 
toward  an  effective  public/private 
partnership  ;hat  can  address  some  of 
the  key  problems  in  lower  income  com- 
munities. Tqe  major  strengths  of  the 
bill's  approac  ;h  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  bill  would  help  to  leverage  ad- 
ditional private-sector  involvement  in 
lower  incom ;  communities  by  provid- 
ing neighbor  tiood  organizations  with  a 
pool  of  imre  ttricted  capital  that  could 
be  used  as  s  ed  money  for  commercial 
and  industrii  il  development. 

2.  The  pioposed  legislation  builds 
upon  the  strengths  and  successes  of 


established 


neighborhood     develop- 


ment organizations  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  working  with  munici- 
pal leadership.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
create  or  finance  new  entities. 

3.  The  proposed  legislation  is  based 
upon  principles  of  private  initiative, 
self-help,  and  voluntarism.  No  Federal 
funds  would  be  disbursed  unless  neigh- 
borhood groups  raise  charitable  dona- 
tions from  residents  of  their  own  com- 
munities. 

4.  The  proposed  legislation  mini- 
mizes bureaucratic  redtape.  It  estab- 
lishes a  simple  matching  process. 

5.  The  proposed  legislation  supple- 
ments and  reinforces  other  recent  ini- 
tiatives to  strengthen  economic  devel- 
opment in  low-income  communities.  In 
particular,  the  bill  reinforces  the  em- 
phasis on  neighborhood-based  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  enterprise 
zone  proposals  and  provides  a  special 
incentive  for  charitable  giving  by 
lower  income,  nonitemizing  taxpayers. 
Charitable  deductions  for  nonitem- 
izers  were  authorized  by  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
groups  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia  already  have  outstanding 
records  of  neighborhoods  voluntarily 
organizing  to  address  specific  commu- 
nity needs.  This  bill  would  provide  an 
additional  incentive  across  the  Nation 
for  greater  private  sector  partnerships 
with  community  groups  for  neighbor- 
hood revitalization.  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  administer  the  3-year  demon- 
stration project  under  which  neighbor- 
hood groups  would  be  selected  com- 
petitively nationwide  to  receive  a 
matching  grant  to  locally  raised  funds. 

The  Neighborhood  Development 
Demonstration  Act  would  authorize 
several  hundred  demonstration 
projects  over  3  years  in  distressed 
areas.  Selection  of  neighborhood 
groups  would  be  based  on  the  past  ac- 
complishments of  and  the  tangible  re- 
sults expected  by  the  applicants  for 
matching  funds,  as  well  as  on  geogra- 
phy, commimity  population,  size,  and 
neighborhood  economic  conditions. 
Eligibility  would  require  nonprofit 
status,  and  depend  on  a  proven  track 
record,  a  representative  government 
board,  location  in  pockets  of  poverty, 
and  a  plan  to  coordinate  with  local 
government.  The  maximum  grant 
would  be  $50,000  in  1-year  seed  money. 
The  ratio  of  Federal  money  to  match 
locally  raised  funds  would  vary  accord- 
ing to  need.  It  is  foreseen  that  the 
first  year's  funding  would  be  used  to 
attract  longer  term  financial  support 
from  philanthropic  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

I  must  reemphasize  for  the  record, 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  encourage  voluntarism  and 
public/private  partnership  on  behalf 
of  better  neighborhoods.  Several 
States— including  Pennsylvania  and 
Missouri— have  enacted  Neighborhood 


Assistance  Act  legislation  which  pro- 
vides tax  breaks  for  neighborhood  de- 
velopment contributions  by  State  busi- 
nesses. This  initiative  at  the  Federal 
level,  would  directly  dovetail  with 
those  State  programs  and  others 
aimed  at  improving  neighborhoods. 

This  program  would  require  an  au- 
thorization of  only  $15  million  for  the 
entire  3-year  demonstration.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  small  price  tag  for  the 
improvement  of  a  valuable  national 
asset:  the  neighborhoods  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities. 

In  sum,  we  think  this  bill  meets  the 
needs  of  the  times.  It  provides  a  tangi- 
ble, substantial  demonstration  of  Fed- 
eral concern  and  involvement  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Nation's  dis- 
tressed communities,  but  does  so 
within  the  context  of  Federal  budget- 
ary realities  and  the  need  for  public/ 
private  partnerships  to  meet  social 
needs.  We  hope  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  join  with  us  in  seeing  this 
bill  through  to  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  of  endorsement  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  League  of  Cities. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  John  Heinz, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  support  and  commend  you  for 
your  positive  leadership  in  introducing  the 
"Neighborhood  Development  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1982."  We  believe  your  bill  recog- 
nizes the  important  role  neighborhood  orga- 
nizations can  play  in  conserving  and  improv- 
ing the  physical,  economic,  cultural  and 
social  opportunities  in  our  distressed  urban 
areas. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  legislation  pro- 
vides incentives  for  the  leveraging  of  private 
sector  resources  by  community  groups  in 
conjunction  with  local  and  federal  efforts  in 
community  revitalization.  These  interac- 
tions and  relationships  are  particularly  criti- 
cal during  this  period  of  limited  budgets  and 
scarce  public  resources.  In  addition,  the  re- 
quirement that  city  governments  must  certi- 
fy that  neighborhood  development  organi- 
zation activities  are  consistent  with  and  sup- 
portive of  local  government  community  and 
economic  development  plans  and  objectives 
is  an  important  feature.  Increased  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  is  necessary  if  local 
governments  and  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions are  to  supplement  and  support  local 
revitalization  activities  rather  than  under- 
cutting or  competing  with  them. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  "Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Demonstration  Act."  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  Congress 
toward  its  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Beals, 
Executive  Director. 
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V&.  CONRRERCX  OP  MAYORS, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  On  behalf  of  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  lend  our  support  to  the  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Demonstration  Act 
of  1982. 

The  demonstration  program  authorized 
by  your  bill  is  a  sensible  way  to  continue 
federal  support  of  neighborhood-based  de- 
velopment efforts  which  are  designed  to 
stimulate  employment  and  housing  in  dis- 
tressed cities.  Strong  neighborhoods  are  the 
backbone  of  healthy  cities.  Continued  feder- 
al support  as  envisioned  by  your  legislation 
will  ensure  that  the  effort*  which  have  been 
growing  in  recent  years  do  not  wither  now 
for  lack  of  support. 

We  are  especially  pleased  by  the  bill's  pro- 
vision for  a  certification  from  the  chief 
elected  official  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
neighborhood  group  is  located,  that  the  ac- 
tivities are  consistent  with  the  city's  own  de- 
velopment efforts.  This  guarantee  of  close 
cooperation  between  City  Hall  and  neigh- 
borhood development  groups  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  bill. 

We  look  forward  to  participating  further 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation  as  it 
moves  through  the  legislative  process,  and 
hope  you  will  feel  free  to  call  on  our  staff 
for  assistance  or  comment  as  the  bill  moves 
along. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share 
our  views  on  your  legislative  initiative. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Gunther, 
Executive  Director. 

OICs  OF  America,  Inc., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Honorable  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  As  you  know,  OICs 
of  America  has  become  actively  involved  in 
efforts  to  serve  inner-city  development,  par- 
ticularly through  housing,  and  targeted 
neighborhood  community  development.  We 
have  reviewed  proposed  legislation  regard- 
ing a  demonstration  program  to  provide  fed- 
eral matching  funds  to  private,  non-profit 
heighborhood  organizations  on  the  basis  of 
the  voluntary  charitable  contributions  such 
organizations  receive  from  individuals  and 
businesses,  and  learned  of  your  interest  in 
it. 

This  approach  is  basically  sound  and  con- 
forms with  OICs  focus  on  strengthening 
community  based  activities  while  providing 
incentives  to  expand  public-private  partner- 
ship development.  I  will  be  interested  in  the 
progress  of  this  program  concept,  and  be 
glad  to  offer  thoughts  to  your  staff  as  you 
consider  final  versions. 

As  ever,  we  deeply  appreciate  your  sup- 
port of  the  OIC  movement. 
Sincerely. 

Grace  A.  Whitney. 
Director,  Community  Economic 
DevelopmenLm 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  prevent 
the  unauthorized  entry  into,  and  the 
transportation  to  and  within,  the 
United  States  of  illegal  aliens;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


strengthening  IIOIIGRATXOII  laws  AGAimT 
the  SMUGGLIHG  or  AUKIfS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  strengthen 
our  immigration  laws  regarding  the 
bringing  in  and  harboring  of  illegal 
aliens  in  the  United  States.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  thousands  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  have  crossed  our  bor- 
ders, often  with  assistance  from  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  In  Florida, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as 
2,000  persons  a  month  are  being  smug- 
gled into  our  State  from  Haiti,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  South 
America.  Lately,  aliens  from  as  far 
away  as  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh 
have  joined  in  the  influx. 

There  is  an  obvious  demonstrated 
need  for  clarifying  and  strengthening 
our  laws  regarding  entry  and  harbor- 
ing. Experience,  as  well  as  the  courts, 
has  called  for  change.  One  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  concluded  that  the  current 
law  against  illegal  entry  only  applies 
to  "surreptitious  entries."  In  the 
court's  view,  the  thousands  of  Cubans 
who  came  with  the  flotilla  did  not 
come  surreptitiously  and,  therefore, 
those  who  assisted  them  were  not 
guilty  of  violating  Inamigration  law. 
My  bill  would  clearly  prohibit  any 
bringing  in  or  harboring'  of  illegal 
aliens  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  not  just 
during  an  emergency  or  mass  migra- 
tion, such  as  the  Cuban  flotilla. 

Mr.  President,  this  clarification  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  effectively  curtail 
the  smuggling  of  illegal  aliens  into  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  if  someone  is  assisting  illegal 
aliens  into  the  United  States  under 
the  dark  of  night  or  in  broad  daylight, 
it  is  a  criminal  offense  and  will  be  en- 
forced and  prosecuted  as  such. 

Florida  is  still  a  major  docking  point 
for  undocumented  aliens  from  various 
points  in  South  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. These  aliens  are  often  assisted 
by  smuggling  operations  whose  travel 
packages  are  often  more  Madison 
Avenue  than  those  of  commercial  sdr- 
lines.  One  enterprising  smuggler  offers 
the  alien  a  "second  trip  free"  if  the 
alien  is  caught  or  deported  on  the  first 
attempt.  Travel  agencies  in  Florida 
and  neighboring  countries  openly 
direct  interested  parties  to  these  vari- 
ous smuggling  operations,  and  provide 
information  on  prices  and  arrange- 
ments. Therefore,  not  only  do  we  have 
a  continual  flow  of  illegal  entry  of 
aliens  into  our  country,  but  someone  is 
making  an  awful  lot  of  money  off  of  it. 

As  with  the  drug  flow  into  Florida, 
these  smuggling  operations  will  con- 
tinue until  the  U.S.  Government 
cracks  down  as  they  have  with  drug 
enforcement.  The  perpetrators  must 
know  that  a  stiff  penalty  awaits  them 
if  they  are  caught  bringing,  assisting, 
or  harboring  one  illegal  alien,  let  alone 
a  boatload. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  our  law 
enforcement  against  such  smugglers. 


this  bai  will  prevent  the  swindles  and 
tragedies  which  have  befallen  many  of 
the  aliens  who  "hire"  the  smuggling 
service.  Reports  from  the  Bahamas 
and  Caribbean  show  that  many  aliens 
have  been  left  penniless  on  these  is- 
lands, after  being  tricked  into  believ- 
ing they  are  in  Florida.  The  Bahamas, 
in  particular,  have  become  a  haven  for 
aliens,  left  with  no  money  and  provi- 
sions, and  no  means  of  going  home  or 
leaving  for  another  coimtry. 

There  have  also  been  several  known, 
and  probably  many  unknown,  in- 
stances of  drowning  and  killings  of 
aliens  by  the  smugglers.  The  most 
publicized  was  that  of  the  21  Haitians 
who  washed  up  on  a  Florida  beach. 
The  smugglers  are  not  held  accounta- 
ble and  most  often  are  not  even  de- 
tained or  sentenced  imder  immigration 
law.  let  alone  other  criminal  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imcertain  if  an- 
other flotilla  will  invade  Florida  or 
other  States.  Regardless,  any  form  of 
alien  smuggling  must  be  stopped  by 
the  United  States.  My  legislation 
merely  builds  on  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  more  clearly  ex- 
press our  intent  to  stop  the  bringing  in 
and  harboring  of  illegal  aliens  in  this 
coimtry. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  charge  a 
person  bringing  an  illegal  alien  into 
this  country  with  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  $2,500  fine  per  alien  and/ 
or  a  I -year  imprisonment.  For  the 
bringing  in  of  an  alien  for  commercial 
or  financial  gain,  the  person  shall  be 
charged  with  a  felony  with  a  fine  of 
$10,000  and/or  imprisonment  up  to  5 
years  for  each  alien.  In  addition,  my 
bill  would  make  it  a  felony  with  a 
$10,000  fine  and/or  5  years  imprison- 
ment for  one  to  bring  an  alien  into 
this  coimtry  at  a  point  other  than  a 
designated  port  of  entry,  regardless  of 
the  alien's  documentation  status.  A 
person  who  transports,  conceals,  har- 
bors, or  shields  an  illegal  alien  would 
be  charged  with  a  felony,  fined  up  to 
$10,000,  and  receive  a  5-year  prison 
sentence,  or  both.  Any  conveyance 
used  in  the  transportation  of  illegal 
aliens  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture.  My  bill  would  make  immi- 
gration law  regarding  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  a  vessel,  vehicles,  and  air- 
craft comparable  to  such  law  in  cus- 
toms and  drug  enforcement.  Current- 
ly, immigration  law  requires  that  INS 
bear  the  burden  of  proof  when  seizing 
a  conveyance  suspected  of  violating 
immigration  law  and  INS  bear  the  fi- 
nancial and  administrative  costs  as 
well.  It  is  my  understanding,  that  no 
other  law  enforcement  agency  is  sub- 
ject to  such  liability.  My  bill  would  put 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  suspect  to 
demonstrate  his  innocence.  The  weak- 
nesses and  unrealistic  application  of 
the  current  immigration  law  was  dem- 
onstrated during  the  Cuban  flotilla 
when   hundreds   of   vessels   were   in- 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  589 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  95-348  (92  SUt. 
487)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  97-357  (96 
SUt.  1705)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 
"and"  where  it  last  appears,  and  Inserting 
after  the  words  "fiscal  year  1983,"  the  words 
"and  $4,038,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,". 

U.S.  Depahtment  or  the  Interior. 

OiTicE  or  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  amend  Section  KaMl)  of 
Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat.  487)  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $4,038,000  for  cap- 
ital improvement  projects  on  Guam  for 
fiscal  year  1984." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consider- 
ation, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  needed  capital  im- 
provement projects  on  Guam  in  the  amount 
contained  in  the  President's  1984  budget. 
The  current  authorization  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  The  authorization 
would  be  for  water  and  sewer  construction 
at  Tumon  Bay. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

James  G.  Watt, 

Secretary.* 
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By  MK  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  589.  \  bill  to  amend  section 
KaKl)  of  ]  liblic  Law  95-348  (92  Stat. 
487)  to  aut  lorize  the  appropriation  of 
$4,038,000  for  capital  improvement 
projects  on  Guam  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
to  the  Con  mittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resou  ces. 
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By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  590.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
available  for  weatherization  under  the 
low-income  home  emergency  assist- 
ance program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

LOW-INCOME  home  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 
amendments  of  1983 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  to  allow  States  to  use  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  their  energy  assistance  allot- 
ments toward  weatherization  activi- 
ties. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  cold-weather, 
oil-dependent  State.  I  am  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  hardship  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  increases  in  home 
energy  prices.  Home  heating  oil  prices 
have  tripled  from  the  1976  average 
price  of  40.6  cents  a  gallon  to  the  cur- 
rent average  price  of  $1.19  per  gallon. 

Although  the  price  of  home  heating 
oil  has  finally  begun  to  stabilize,  the 
price  of  natural  gas  has  recently  sky- 
rocketed. In  many  areas  of  the  coun- 


try, natural  gas  prices  are  20  to  40  per- 
cent higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

While  rising  energy  costs  force  all 
Americans  to  make  some  difficult 
choices,  they  often  cause  real  hardship 
and  suffering  to  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. 

Low-income  families  are  forced  to 
come  to  terms  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  questions  that  plague  them 
throughout  the  winter  months.  Where 
will  the  money  come  from  for  the  next 
purchase  of  heating  oil?  What  can  I  do 
without  today  so  I  might  increase  my 
chances  of  having  enough  money  on 
hand  to  purchase  some  heating  oil  to- 
morrow or  next  week?  Can  I  do  with- 
out the  medicine  the  doctor  pre- 
scribed? Can  I  skimp  on  the  nutrition  I 
require? 

While  the  average  U.S.  household 
spends  about  5  or  6  percent  of  Income 
on  home  energy  costs,  according  to 
new  data  compiled  by  Project  Energy 
Care  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  energy  costs  of  low- 
income  households— after  low-income 
energy  assistance  is  included— average 

19  percent  of  annual  income.  The 
study  also  concludes  that  during  the 
winter  months,  over  70  percent  of  low- 
income  elderly  individuals  spend  over 

20  percent  or  more  of  their  incomes  on 
energy  bills,  and  one  of  every  four  el- 
derly poor  individuals  spends  more 
than  30  percent  of  his  income  on  heat- 
ing bills.  Only  about  one-half  of  low- 
income  Americans  eligible  for  energy 
assistance  payments  actually  received 
them. 

The  study  further  points  out  that 
about  17  percent  of  the  low-income 
population  heats  with  fuel  oil,  while 
nearly  60  percent  use  natural  gas. 
With  the  price  of  natural  gas  ap- 
proaching that  of  home  heating  oil, 
the  prediction  that  the  percentages  of 
income  spent  on  energy  costs  by  elder- 
ly and  poor  families  will  rise  consider- 
ably seems  inevitable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Executive  Summary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens'  study  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

In  recognition  of  the  desperate 
plight  of  many  low-income  Americans, 
Congress  authorized  a  $1,875  billion 
spending  level  for  the  energy  assist- 
ance program  in  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  and  provided  this 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Congress 
approved  a  1983  appropriations  level 
of  $1,975  billion  in  response  to  the 
large  Increase  in  applications  for  as- 
sistance nationwide  during  the  early 
weeks  of  the  program  this  year. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Senators  Dan- 
FORTH.  Eagleton.  antl  Sarbanes  intro- 
duced legislation  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization level  to  $2.5  billion  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
would  complement  the  legislation  of- 


fered by  my  colleagues.  It  would  allow 
States  to  use  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
energy  assistance  funds  to  supplement 
their  weatherization  activities.  While 
the  energy  assistance  program  is  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  burden  of  rising 
fuel  costs  on  low-Income  families,  the 
weatherization  assistance  program  is 
more  effective  in  reducing  fuel  costs 
over  the  long  run.  By  reducing  home 
energy  consumption  by  15  to  30  per- 
cent, the  weatherization  assistance 
program  has  proved  invaluable  to  our 
national  conservation  effort. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire States  to  apprise  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
of  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  used  for 
weatherization  activities  and  of  the 
types  of  activities  to  be  undertaken. 
This  information  will  be  included  in 
the  State's  aimual  application.  Fur- 
thermore, this  legislation  provides  for 
the  collection  of  data  on  the  number 
and  income  levels  assisted  by  these 
weatherization  activities. 

Obtaining  accurate  data  on  the  use 
of  energy  assistance  funds  for  weath- 
erization activities  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult. Including  weatherization  infor- 
mation in  existing  reports  will  allow  us 
to  obtain  this  important  data  without 
placing  additional  burdens  on  the 
State. 

The  low-income  energy  assistance 
block  grant  program  was  reauthorized 
for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984,  in 
Public  Law  97-35,  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981,  at  $1,875  billion. 
This  program  is  quite  similar  to  earlier 
energy  assistance  programs,  with 
greater  flexibility  afforded  the  States 
because  of  fewer  Federal  require- 
ments. Perhaps  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  this  program  is  the  provision 
allowing  States  to  use  up  to  15  percent 
of  their  allotments  for  weatherization 
activities.  Since  the  adoption  of  this 
provision,  47  States  have  used  portions 
of  their  fuel  assistance  allotments  to 
weatherize  an  estimated  330,000 
homes.  Seventeen  States  have  used  up 
to  14  percent  of  their  allotment  for 
weatherization  activities,  10  States 
have  used  from  10  to  15  percent.  10 
States  have  used  from  5  to  10  percent, 
and  7  States  have  used  1  to  5  percent. 
Maine,  which  established  the  first 
weatherization  assistance  program  in 
1973,  used  15  percent  of  its  $25.1  mil- 
lion allotment— $3.5  million— for 
weatherizing  3,000  homes.  This  money 
has  added  greatly  to  the  weatheriza- 
tion activities  in  Maine  which,  all  told, 
have  provided  33,062  Maine  homeown- 
ers with  weatherization  improvements. 
Despite  administration  attempts  to 
terminate  the  low-income  weatheriza- 
tion assistance  program,  support  for 
its  continuation  remains  strong  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  For  fiscal 
year  1982.  $144  million  was  appropri- 
ated—a reduction  of  only  $37  million 
from  the  previous  year's  level  of  $181 
million.  The  fiscal  year  1983  funding 


level  for  the  weatherization  assistance 
program  is  $145  million.  While  this  ap- 
propriation is  certainly  helpful,  it  Is 
not  enough. 

While  the  Department  of  Energy's 
low-income  weatherization  assistance 
program  has  weatherized  1  million 
homes  since  the  program  began  in 
1977,  the  Department  has  estimated 
that  12  to  13  million  low-income  Amer- 
icans live  In  homes  still  In  need  of 
weatherization  improvements.  In 
Maine  alone,  there  are  20,000  people 
on  the  waiting  list  for  weatherization 
assistance. 

The  real  value  of  the  weatherization 
assistance  program  rests  on  its  abUity 
to  dramatically— and  permanently— 
reduce  energy  consvmiption  in  the 
home.  With  the  continual  rise  in  fuel 
prices,  the  cost  of  providing  energy  as- 
sistance will  ultimately  rise  as  well. 
But,  if  a  portion  of  energy  assistance 
funds  are  used  for  weatherizing 
homes,  reducing  fuel  bills  by  about  20 
percent,  the  value  of  the  energy  assist- 
ance will  be  greatly  enhanced.  And,  as 
fuel  prices  continue  to  rise,  the  dollar 
value  of  the  energy  saved  through 
weatherization  Improvements  will  con- 
tinue to  go  up. 

The  Congress  is  to  be  commended 
for  giving  States  greater  flexibility 
and  discretion  in  establishing  their 
own  energy  assistance  program 
through  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act.  Yet.  I  believe 
States  should  be  given  even  greater 
discretion  in  using  allotted  energy  as- 
sistance funds  to  meet  the  fuel-assist- 
ance needs  of  their  residents.  There- 
fore, the  amendment  I  am  offering 
today  to  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  will  authorize  States  to  use  up  to 
25  percent  of  their  energy  assistance 
block  grant  funds  for  weatherization 
or  home  repairs  related  to  energy  con- 
servation. My  amendment  will  not  re- 
quire States  to  use  any  of  their  funds 
for  weatherization  activities.  Rather, 
States  will  have  the  option  of  provid- 
ing more  households  with  weatheriza- 
tion improvements  or  assisting  more 
families  in  paying  their  fuel  bills.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  administration's 
policy  of  returning  control  of  assist- 
ance programs  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. This  legislation  will  greatly 
improve  the  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram by  allowing  States  to  increase 
the  value  of  their  allotment  by  perma- 
nently reducing  fuel  bills.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  executive  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Seared  Hopes  and  Frozen  Promises- 
Executive  Summary 
Seared   Hopes   &    Frozen   Promises  is   a 
report  prepared  by  Project  EnergyCare  of 
the    National    Council    of   Senior    Citizens 
(NCSC).  Funded  by  the  Community  Serv- 


ices Administration  In  1980,  Project  Energy- 
Care  was  a  national  information  and  out- 
reach program  focusing  on  the  home  energy 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  disabled  poor.  It 
has  recently  completed  a  national  survey  of 
24,000  elderly  households  in  38  states.  The 
findings  are: 

(1)  The  average  V£.  household  spends 
about  five-six  percent  of  income  on  home 
energy  costs,  but  the  energy  costs  of  low- 
income  households— after  low-income 
energy  assistance— average  19  percent  of 
annual  income.  Only  about  one-half  of  such 
households  receive  any  help  from  federal 
energy  assistance  programs. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  income  that  poor  el- 
derly households  spend  on  energy  is  much 
higher  during  the  winter  months.  In  the 
winter,  over  70  percent  of  the  low-Income  el- 
derly spend  over  20  percent  or  more  of  their 
income  on  energy  bills.  One  of  every  four  el- 
derly poor  households  spends  more  than  40 
percent  of  its  Income  on  heating  bills  during 
the  winter. 

(3)  For  the  poorest  group  of  elderly— 
those  on  SSI— the  situation  is  starker.  In  12 
states,  the  average  energy  bills  during  the 
coldest  month  equals  or  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum SSI  payment.  In  nine  additional 
states,  less  than  $25  a  week  remains  of  the 
SSI  payment  after  energy  bills  are  paid. 

(4)  The  percentages  of  income  used  for 
energy  bills  are  considerably  higher  for 
those  who  heat  with  fuel  oil  than  for  those 
who  use  natural  gas.  About  17  percent  of 
the  low-income  population  heats  with  fuel 
oil,  while  nearly  60  percent  use  natural  gas. 
Over  coming  years,  natural  gas  prices  are 
expected  to  rise  to  the  level  of  fuel  oil 
prices,  as  natural  gas  is  deregxilated.  The 
percentages  of  income  spent  on  energy  costs 
by  large  numbers  of  elderly  and  poor  fami- 
lies are  expected  to  rise  considerably  over 
future  years  as  natural  gas  prices  increase. 

For  example,  in  the  Southeastern  United 
States,  23  percent  of  the  elderly  poor  heat- 
ing with  oil  spend  more  than  60  percent  of 
their  incomes  to  stay  warm  in  winter,  versus 
three  percent  of  those  who  now  heat  with 
gas.  As  natural  gas  prices  increase  (over  21 
percent  last  year  in  this  region),  more  and 
more  elderly  poor  will  see  dramatic  in- 
creases in  their  home  heating  budgets.  Like 
those  using  oil,  one  out  of  every  four  may 
soon  be  spending  three-fifths  of  their 
income  to  stay  warm  in  the  South  during 
the  winter. 

A  key  purpose  of  this  sample,  from  the 
more  than  600.000  elderly  and  disabled  poor 
reached  by  Project  EnergyCare,  was  to  look 
at  the  impact  of  rising  energy  costs  on  older 
Americans  with  low,  fixed  incomes  and 
thereby  assess  the  value  of  existing  energy 
services  directed  to  them.  Were,  in  fact, 
such  services  needed  by  only  a  few  who  face 
a  grim  energy  picture  today  and  tomorrow? 
Or  is  the  problem  of  home  energy  shared  by 
the  many  elderly  poor? 

Taken  together  with  the  three  other  stud- 
ies sponsored  by  Project  EnergyCare,  the 
sample  quite  clearly  shows  that  the  problem 
of  home  energy  affects  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people— not  just  isolated  individ- 
uals—who live  in  every  community  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  colder  Northeast  to 
the  warmer  Southwest  and  Southeast.  The 
difficulties  the  elderly  are  having  In  afford- 
ing adequate  heating  or  cooling  is  bound  to 
become  more  severe  in  the  future,  as  fund- 
ing for  critical  federal  energy  programs  is 
reduced  or  eliminated  and  as  prices  for 
other  energy  sources  that  the  poor  depend 
upon,  such  as  gas  and  electricity,  begin  to 
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reach  the  eqtfvalent  cost  of  home  heating 
oU. 

The  other  studies  reviewed  in  this  report 
and  prepared  for  NCSC's  Project  Energy- 
Care  are: 

(DPoor 
nershlp.  This 


did  =  Cold,  by  the  Orier  Part- 
report  explores  the  economic 
impact  of  risii  ig  energy  costs  on  low-income 
households.  I.  contains  extensive  data  on 
average  energy  expenditures,  and  compares 
these  costs  to 
ments  brolten 


maximum  allowable  SSI  pay- 
down  by  state. 

(2)  The  Ct^t  of  Survival,  by  the  Grier 
Partnership.  If  low-income  Americans  were 
to  pay  what  t  le  average  American  pays  for 
home  energy-  roughly  five  percent  of  their 
income— over  17  billion  in  subsidies  would 
be  needed.  Th ;  Report's  purpose  is  to  calcu- 
late on  a  stat<  -by-state  basis  the  amount  of 
subsidy  neces  ary  to  keep  low-income  per- 
sons from  pa]  ing  more  than  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  income  for  home  energy. 
Frocen  Promt  «s  contains  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  sU  te-by-state  needs  revealed  in 
this  study  with  current  distribution  of  fed- 
eral energy  asi  listance  funds. 

(3)  A  Compr  shensive  Analysis  of  the  Costs 
and  Benefits  <  f  Low-Income  Weatherization 
and  Its  PoKntial  Relationship  to  Low- 
Income  Energ  i  Assistance  by  the  Consumer 
Energy  Counc  1  of  America. 

This  report  provides  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  the  social  a  nd  economic  impact  of  weath- 
erization on  low-income  households.  The 
study  explores  data  from  numerous  field 
sites  to  deterr  line  rates  of  energy  savings  at 
various  levels  of  investment  under  different 
programs.  The  results  show  that  weather- 
ization is  a  loi  ler  cost  alternative  to  increas- 
ing our  natio  lal  energy  supply  than  is  in- 
vestment in  n  ?w  production.  The  study  also 
shows  that  (he  Department  of  Energy's 
Weatherization  program  has  been  effective 
in  reducing  low-income  households  energy 
consumption  i  X  a  reasonable  cost. 

For  addit  onal  information,  contact 
Project  Ener  [yCare.  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citize  ns.  925  15th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  (202)  347-8800, 
Att'n:  Michae  Sandif  er  or  Eric  Shulman. 


By  Mt.   INOUYE  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Stevens,   Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 

HouiNGS.  Mr.  Thurmokb,  Mr, 

CociRAN,     Mr.     Laxalt,     Mr. 

Log/  r,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Mur 

KOWiKi.    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr. 

Brai  ley,   Mrs.   Hawkins,   and 

Mr.  Hagleton): 
S.  591.  A  lill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
$1  of  any  o  rerpayment  of  income  tax, 
and  to  conlribute  other  amounts,  for 
use  by  th(;  United  States  Olympic 
Committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

UinTKD  STATK   OLYIO'IC  CHECKOrr  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  INOITE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Stevens  and  I,  on  behalf  of 
ourselves   snd   Senators   Hart,    Hol- 

LINGS,     TlTDIUfOND.     COCHRAN,     LaXALT. 

Lugar.  Tsongas,  Murkowski.  Mel- 
cher, Brad  XT,  Hawkins,  and  Eagle- 
ion  are  i  eintroducing  the  United 
States  Olyi  ipic  Checkoff  Act  of  1983 
This  bill  V  ould  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(  )de  of  1954  to  establish  an 
Olympic  tr  ist  fund  within  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  Taxpayers 
could   allocate   $1   of   their   personal 


Income  tax  refunds  to  that  accoimt  or 
they  could  include  cash  contributions 
with  their  returns  to  be  given  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  fund.  The  Treasury 
would  periodically  turn  over  the  funds 
to  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, which  would  use  the  money  to 
carry  out  programs  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  amateur  athletics 
in  the  United  States  so  that  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  women,  minorities,  the 
aged,  and  the  handicapped,  are  able  to 
participate  in  athletic  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  17  Senators  cospon- 
sored  an  earlier  version  of  this  bill,  S. 
1595,  in  the  97th  Congress,  and  over 
200  Members  cosponsored  a  compan- 
ion measure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  legislation  has  been 
modified  this  year  to  allow  the  Treas- 
ury to  recover  administrative  costs 
from  the  fimd  before  turning  over 
money  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee.  The  checkoff  will  thus  op- 
erate at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
The  bill  also  allows  taxpayers  to  in- 
clude voluntary  contributions  of  any 
size  with  their  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turns; it  does  not  limit  these  donations 
to  $1,  as  was  the  case  with  S.  1595. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Finance 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  held  hearings  on  this 
measure  on  October  30,  1981.  Several 
of  our  finest  Olympic  athletes  and 
members  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee testified  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  Those  of  us  introducing  the  bill 
today  believe  that  the  hearing  record 
presents  an  excellent  case  for  prompt 
action  in  the  98th  Congress. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
As  Robert  J.  Kane,  past  president  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  pointed 
out  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation 
and  Debt  Management: 

The  Olympics  are  the  most  visible  peace- 
ful involvement  of  the  United  States  with 
other  nations.  Our  pride  and  prestige  and 
our  youth  are  on  view  for  billions  of  people 
of  differing  ethnic  and  political  persuasion 
and.  as  well,  of  our  friends  to  see  and  ap- 
praise. It  is  a  wholesome  and  healthful  in- 
volvement. Our  American  athletes  are  the 
very  best  anywhere,  when  they  are  given  a 
proper  chance.  The  facts  prove  this.  But 
fewer  than  half  of  our  sports  are  on  the 
high  school  and  college  programs,  and  there 
is  really  no  other  good  way  in  this  country 
to  help  amateur  sports  other  than  on  the 
educational  programs. 

Of  the  26  Olympic  sports  of  the  winter 
and  summer  games,  only  12  are  on  high 
school  and  college  programs.  So  unless  our 
young  people  have  financial  resources  to 
pay  their  way,  they  are  not  able  to  take  part 
in  the  other  14  sports.  And  only  recently 
have  our  women  been  given  a  proper 
chance,  even  on  our  educational  programs. 

So,  there  are  about  14  pauper  sports  in 
this  country,  the  great  capitalist  nation  of 
the  world:  whereas,  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
East  Germany,  and  virtually  every  other 
large  country  in  the  world,  all  sports  are 
richly  supported,  and  in  each  case  by  their 
governments. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  we  do  very  well  in 
the  sports  that  are  on  our  high  school  and 


college  programs,  and  really  not  very  well  in 
the  others.  In  making  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  refer  on  a  factual  basis  to  what  hap- 
pened the  last  time  we  took  part  in  the 
summer  games— and,  as  you  all  know,  that 
was  in  1976,  not  1980— and  at  the  same  time 
to  explode  the  myth  that  the  recent  emer- 
gence of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  had  un- 
dermined our  part  in  victories  in  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

In  1976,  at  Montreal,  Russia  got  the  most 
gold  medals,  57;  East  Germany,  40:  and  the 
United  States,  third,  with  34,  Now  the  Rus- 
sians won  10  medals  in  Greco-Roman  wres- 
tling. We  won  none.  Greco-Roman  wrestling 
is  not  a  high  school  or  college  sport.  The 
Russians  won  five  gold  medals  in  weight- 
lifting,  and  we  don't  have  that  on  our  col- 
lege programs.  They  won  five  gold  medals  in 
canoeing;  we  won  none.  The  East  German 
women  won  11  of  13  swimming  events;  we 
won  none.  The  United  States  won  8  gold 
medals  in  track  and  field;  overwhelmingly  in 
men's  swinuning,  12  gold;  first  in  men's  bas- 
ketball, but  men's  basketball  is  only  I  gold 
medal. 

The  East  Germans,  of  their  40  medals,  the 
women  won  25  of  those  40.  The  Russian 
women  won  12  golds:  our  U.S.  women  won  2. 
I  think  that  demonstrates  that  what  has 
happened  in  the  world  from  1952  and  there- 
after is  that  the  Russians  figured  where  we 
were  vulnerable  and  made  sure  that  the 
sporis  that  we  were  vulnerable  in,  they 
beefed  up. 

We  are  still  doing  as  well  as  ever  in  the 
sports  that  we  support.  And  I  don't  have  to 
remind  you  of  what  happened  in  the  winter 
games.  In  the  past  4  years  the  Olympic  has 
advanced  more,  done  more  things,  than  in 
their  50  years  previous.  The  great  victory  of 
our  hockey  team,  the  apotheosis  of  Eric 
Heiden,  the  showing  of  our  skiers,  the  show- 
ing of  our  other  speed  skaters,  that  can 
happen  in  all  sports  in  this  country  if  we 
give  our  athletes  a  chance.  I  hope  with  this 
bill  that's  here  today  that  we  can  provide 
that  chance  for  all  our  athletes. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  expand 
our  Olympic  training  efforts,  but  this 
requires  money.  Of  the  more  than  140 
Olympic  teams  aroimd  the  world,  ours 
is  the  only  one  which  does  not  receive 
governmental  assistance.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  remain  competitive,  and  if 
it  is  to  provide  the  caliber  of  team  we 
expect,  then  we  must  find  a  way  to 
provide  our  Olympic  athletes  with  a 
dependable  means  of  financial  sup- 
port. Instead  of  providing  direct  mone- 
tary assistance,  it  is  our  judgment  that 
the  proud  tradition  of  amateur  athlet- 
ics that  we  have  in  this  country  is  best 
served  by  providing  the  American 
public  with  the  opportunity  to  support 
the  effort  themselves  through  a 
checkoff  mechanism  on  their  income 
tax  returns. 

Before  commending  this  bill  to  my 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  about  last  year's  version  of 
the  United  States  Olympic  Checkoff 
Act.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Tax- 
ation and  Debt  Management  in  1981. 
Hon.  John  E,  Chapoton.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy, 
stated: 
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Treasury  is  opposed  to  8.  1035,  and  8. 
1595.  We  do  not  believe  that  Federal  tax  re- 
turns, or  the  Federal  tax  collection  system, 
should  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  any  charity  or  cause,  how- 
ever meritorious.  If  a  voluntary  check-off  of 
the  kind  proposed  by  S.  1035  and  S.  1595 
were  incorporated  on  tax  returns,  the  flood 
gates  would  be  opened  for  other  charities 
and  worthwhile  causes  to  request  a  similar 
check-off  system.  Thus,  an  issue  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  Subcommittee  is  whether 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  serve 
as  a  collection  agent  for  all  charities.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  certain 
charities,  such  as  the  National  Endowments, 
should  have  a  check-off.  but  that  other 
charities,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  should 
not. 

This  flood  gate  argimient  is  the  res- 
ervation most  often  heard  about  the 
Olympic  tax  checkoff  bill.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  bill  will  not 
pose  a  burden  on  the  Treasury  since 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  recov- 
er the  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram from  the  Olympic  fund.  I  was, 
therefore,  surprised  to  read  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  the 
cover  of  the  1040  Federal  income  tax 
forms  and  instructions  for  1982: 

Quite  often  we  receive  inquiries  about 
how  people  may  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  reduce  the  public  debt.  If  you  wish 
to  contribute,  just  enclose  in  your  tax 
return  envelope  a  separate  check  made  pay- 
able to  "Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt."  Sub- 
ject to  the  limiUtions  on  chariUble  contri- 
butions, you  can  deduct  this  contribution  on 
next  year's  tax  return.  •    •    • 

Mr.  President,  after  insisting  that 
the  Federal  tax  collection  system 
should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  vol- 
imtary  contributions  to  good  causes, 
we  now  find  that  the  IRS  is  itself 
urging  taxpayers  to  make  charitable 
donations  toward  retiring  the  public 
debt.  The  flood  gate  is  open,  and  it  has 
been  opened  by  none  other  than  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  question,  therefore,  comes  down 
to  the  following:  Is  the  U.S.  Olympic 
effort  important  enough  to  merit  es- 
tablishing a  checkoff  mechanism  on 
Federal  tax  returns?  The  sponsors  of 
this  bill  believe  it  is,  and  we  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  agree  with  us. 
Indeed,  during  the  hearings  on  S. 
1595,  Senator  Packwood  asked  Mr. 
Chapoton:  "Don't  you  think  there  is 
almost  a  basic  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween the  Olympics  and  almost  every 
other  kind  of  charity  you  might  want 
to  name?"  To  which  Mr.  Chapoton  re- 
plied: "When  the  Senators  were  testi- 
fying, that  thought  was  apparent  to 
me.  Yes,  there  is  a  difference.  I  agree." 

Mr.  President,  the  1984  Summer 
Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles  are 
almost  upon  us,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  time  has  come  to 
establish  the  U.S.  Olympic  fimd  and 
the  checkoff  mechanism  necessary  to 
support  the  U.S.  Olympic  effort.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
worthwhile  measure  and  trust  that  it 


will  receive  favorable  consideration  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.591 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States  Olympic  Checkoff  Act  of  1983". 

sec.  r  DESIGNATION  OF  OVERPAYMENTS  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CNrTED  STATES 
OLYMPIC  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  In  Gkhkrai..— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  returns  and  records)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  IX— Designatiok  or  OvniPAYifnrrs 
AifD  Contributions  por  United  States 
Olympic  Trust  Fund 

"Sec.  6097.  Amounts  for  United  States 
Olympic  Trust  Fund. 

"SEC  «t»7.  AMOUNTS  FOR  UNPrED  STATES  OLYM- 
PIC TRUST  Fn*ID. 

"(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  each 
taxpayer's  return  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1,  such  taxpayer 
may  designate  that— 

"(1)  $1  of  any  overpayment  of  such  tax  for 
such  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  cash  contribution  which  the  tax- 
payer includes  with  such  return, 
be  paid  over  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Trust  Fund. 

"(b)  Joint  Returns.— In  the  case  of  a 
joint  return  showing  an  overpayment  of  $2 
or  more,  each  spouse  may  designate  $1  of 
such  overpayment  under  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(c)  Manner  and  Time  or  Designation.— A 
designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  only 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the  Ux 
imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year. 
Such  designation  shall  be  made  on  the  first 
page  of  the  return. 

"(d)  Overpayments  Treated  as  Ripund- 
ED.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  designated  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  treated  as  being  refunded  to  the 
taxpayer  as  of  the  last  date  prescribed  for 
filing  the  return  of  tax  imposed  by  chapter 
1  (determined  without  regard  to  extensions) 
or,  if  later,  the  date  the  return  is  filed.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.- The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

•'Part  IX— Designation  op  Overpayments 
AND  Contributions  por  United  States 
Olympic  Trust  Fund.". 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  3.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  OLYM- 
PIC trust  fund. 
(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC  MM.  UNHED  STATES  OLYMPIC  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  op  Trust  Fund.- There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fimd  to  be  known  as  the 


■United  States  Olympic  Trust  Fund',  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated or  credited  to  the  United  SUtes  Olym- 
pic Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  this  section  or 
section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfer  to  Untied  States  Olympic 
Trust  Fund  op  Amounts  Designated.— 
There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  Trust  Fund  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  the  amounts  designated  under  sec- 
tion 6097  and  received  in  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  Expenditures  Prom  Trust  Fund.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pay. 
not  less  often  than  quarterly,  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  from  the  United 
States  Olympic  Trust  Fund  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  in  such  Fund  as  of  the 
time  of  such  payment  less  any  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Secretary  which  may  be 
paid  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Administrative  expenses.— Amounts 
in  the  United  States  Olympic  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  available  to  pay  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury directly  allocable  to— 

"(A)  modifying  the  individual  income  tax 
return  forms  to  carry  out  section  6097, 

"(B)  carrying  out  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  such  fund,  and 

"(C)  processing  amounts  received  under 
section  6097  and  transferring  such  amounts 
to  such  Fund". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  A  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  9504.  United  States  Olympic  Trust 
Fund.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  from 
Hawaii  in  sponsoring  this  very  impor- 
tant measure  for  amateur  sports. 

As  the  United  States  readies  itself  to 
host  the  1984  Oljmipics.  athletes 
throughout  our  country  are  training 
to  earn  a  spot  on  the  U.S.  Olympic 
team.  These  men  and  women  will  rep- 
resent our  coimtry  in  competition 
against  the  finest  athletes  from 
aroimd  the  world.  However,  there  is 
one  significant  difference  between  our 
athletes  and  those  from  other  coim- 
tries,  and  that  is  the  amoimt  of  sup- 
port they  receive  from  their  govern- 
ments. 

Of  the  140  Ols^mpic  teams  aroimd 
the  world,  only  the  United  States  does 
not  provicie  governmental  assistance  to 
its  team.  This  puts  our  team  at  a 
marked  disadvantage  with  other  coun- 
tries. Many  of  today's  advanced  train- 
ing methods  require  expensive  facili- 
ties and  equipment.  These  facilities 
are  needed  if  our  country  hopes  to 
remain  competitive  in  international 
competition. 

The  best  illustration  reflecting  the 
importance  of  Government  support  of 
Olympic  teams  is  the  1976  Olympics. 
Por  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
summer  Olympics,  the  United  States 
did  not  finish  first  or  second  in  gold 
medals.  Instead,  East  Germany,  with  a 
population  one-thirteenth  that  of  the 
United  States,  surpassed  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  because 
East  Germany  has  more  superior  ath- 
letes than  those  in  the  United  States. 
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Instead.  I  be:  eve  this  reflects  the  sup- 
port of  their  team  by  their  govern- 
ment, and  tUelr  advanced  training  fa- 
cillUes. 

The  Olymp  Ics  are  no  longer  simply  a 
game.  They  reflect  our  country's 
strength  and  will,  and  serve  as  an  im- 
portant inter  utional  symbol.  The  vic- 
tories of  our  Olympic  athletes  are  vic- 
tories for  tie  American  people.  We 
can  all  recaU  the  intense  pride  felt  by 
Americans  w|ien  our  hockey  team  beat 
the  Russians  in  the  1980  winter  Olym- 
pics. We  are  all  moved  when  we  wit- 
ness the  gra«  and  beauty  of  a  gym- 
nast or  when  we  watch  the  determina- 
tion of  an  e:  :hausted  athlete  pushing 
himself  to  h  s  body's  limits  in  search 
of  victory. 

Our  Olsmap  ic  teams  need  dependable 
financial  sup  jort  if  we  hope  to  contin- 
ue our  wiiuiing  tradition.  The  U.S. 
Olympic  Cor  imittee  (USOC)  has  been 
charged  witli  14  separate  goals  and 
fimctions  ty  Congress.  President 
Ford's  Comn  ission  on  Olympic  Sports 
estimated  th ;  need  of  amateiu-  sports 
in  the  Dnitet  States  at  $215  million,  in 
1976  dollars,  and  a  continuing  need  of 
$83  million  annually.  The  USOC's 
entire  budgei  for  the  1980-84  quadren- 
niimi  is  only  577.1  million. 

Instead  of  )rovidlng  direct  monetary 
assistance,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the 
proud  tradit  on  of  amateur  athletics 
that  we  hav!  in  this  country  is  best 
served  by  )roviding  the  American 
public  with  t  le  opportunity  to  allocate 
$1  from  thei  r  tax  refund  to  an  Olym- 
pic trust  fun  i.  The  program  would  op- 
erate much  ike  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion checkoff,  except  that  no  Govern- 
ment money  would  be  used.  Even  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  pai  i  for  out  of  the  donations. 
The  money  raised  through  this  act 
would  insurt  that  our  Olympic  teams 
have  the  dep  endable  income  base  it  re- 
quires to  sup  port  its  programs. 

This  bill  c<  sts  the  Goverrunent  noth- 
ing, but  it  d  )es  reflect  our  support  of 
our  Olympic  programs  and  our  ath- 
letes. Our  te  ims  represent  our  country 
in  intematicnal  competitions,  and  In- 
spire our  people.  I  strongly  feel  that 
our  Olympic  teams  deserve  our  back- 
ing, and  I  h)pe  that  you  will  join  me 
in  supportin ;  this  measure. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  592.  A  I  ill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nitionality  Act  to  provide 
special  authjrities  and  procedures  for 
the  control  of  immigration  emergen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

AUTHORI  TIES  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR 
IMW  BRATION  EMERGENCIES 

•  Mr.  CHIl  ES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintro(  luclng  my  legislation  to 
clarify  the  ]  federal  Government's  role 
during  large  scale  immigration  emer- 
gencies. My  bill  provides  for  a  contin- 
gency plan  which  specifies  the  steps 
the  President  and  appropriate  agen- 


cies may  take  to  stop  an  uncontrolled 
mass  migration  of  aliens  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  took  the 
first  step  last  year  toward  reforming 
our  immigration  policy.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  House  of  Representatives  failed 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill  before 
the  end  of  the  97th  Congress.  There- 
fore, we  are  back  to  ground-zero, 
which  troubles  me  greatly.  The  State 
of  Florida  is  still  digging  out  from  the 
impact  of  the  mass  migration  from 
Cuba  and  Haiti  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  major  Influx  has  slowed 
considerably  but  there  are  still  many 
detected  and  undetected  boats  slipping 
into  Florida  harbors  dally  carrying 
hundreds  of  undocumented  aliens 
from  Haiti,  Colombia,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh. 
Control  of  this  influx  is  at  best  sporad- 
ic with  only  informal  agreements  regu- 
lating the  cooperation  between  the 
Irmnigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS),  the  Coast  Guard,  and  local 
law  enforcement.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
constructive  plan  and  additional  re- 
sources are  needed  to  effectively  con- 
trol our  shores. 

Last  year.  Senator  Sibcpson  skillfully 
and  diligently  steered  an  immigration 
reform  package  through  the  Senate. 
He  has  assured  me  that  he  will  contin- 
ue this  year  to  strive  for  an  immigra- 
tion reform  bill.  With  the  absence  of 
any  reform  in  our  immigration  policy, 
it  is  even  more  imperative  that  some 
form  of  contingency  plan  be  defined  to 
set  forth  the  current  authorities  of 
the  President  to  deal  with  immigra- 
tion emergencies.  Early  last  year  the 
administration  testified  that  such  a 
plan  was  being  drafted.  Yet,  no  such 
plan  has  been  presented  to  Congress.  I 
would  hope  the  administration  will 
soon  act  on  this  pressing  matter. 

In  addition  to  a  contingency  plan 
based  on  current  law,  I  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  additional  legal  au- 
thorities for  responding  to  declared 
immigration  emergencies.  Attorney 
General  Smith  concurred  with  this 
judgment  last  year  and  I  am  hopeful 
we  will  have  his  counsel  again  on  this 
issue  in  the  near  future.  Last  year  I 
withdrew  my  proposed  emergency 
powers  amendments  when  I  received 
assurances  from  both  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  State  Department  that 
the  administration  does  have  author- 
ity under  existing  law  to  stop  another 
immigration  emergency.  The  Justice 
Department  indicated  that  it  had  de- 
veloped a  plan  to  control  future  crisis 
situations.  Yet,  such  a  plan  is  still  not 
in  place.  If  another  Marlel  boatlift  oc- 
curred this  month,  we  would  still  be 
unable  to  effectively  control  the  situa- 
tion. Fidel  Castro  would  once  again 
have  the  upper  hand.  I  firmly  believe 
that  If  the  United  States  had  a  strong 
contingency  plan  in  place,  Castro 
would  not  even  attempt  to  violate  our 
controls.  Castro  and  others  must  re- 


ceive the  message  that  the  United 
States  can  protect  the  integrity  of  its 
borders. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  would  lay  the 
groundwork  for  such  a  contingency 
plan. 

First,  the  bill  would  aUow  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  an  immigration  emer- 
gency if  a  substantial  number  of 
undocumented  aliens  are  about  to 
embark,  or  have  embarked,  for  U.S. 
shores  and  in  his  judgment,  additional 
procedures  and  resources  are  needed 
to  respond.  Within  48  hours,  the  Presi- 
dent would  notify  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  that  such  a  declara- 
tion had  been  made  and  the  reasons 
for  such  action.  An  announcement 
would  be  made  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. The  emergency  period  would  end 
after  120  days  or  sooner  if  the  Presi- 
dent so  determines.  The  emergency 
could  also  be  extended  for  an  addition- 
al 120  days. 

During  a  declared  emergency,  the 
President  would  have  the  authority  to 
take  special  steps  to  cut  off  a  massive 
influx  of  Illegal  aliens.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  likes  of  a  Marlel  boatlift  or 
mass  migration  of  thousands  of  Hai- 
tians from  Haiti  and  the  Bahamas,  the 
President  would  have  the  authority  to 
restrict  departures  of  U.S.  registered 
boats  from  ports  and  harbors  which 
could  be  used  as  staging  points  for 
bringing  aliens  into  the  United  States. 
Fines  and  penalties  could  be  imposed 
on  those  who  violate  the  restrictions. 
Persons  on  vessels  not  involved  in  the 
migration  could  obtain  authorizations 
to  leave  the  port.  In  addition.  Govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Coast 
Guard  would  be  allowed  to  assist  in 
preventing  unauthorized  immigration 
by  intercepting  ships  bound  for  stag- 
ing areas.  In  order  to  assure  that  this 
aspect  of  the  contingency  plan  is  effec- 
tively enforced,  the  I>resident  would 
be  able  to  use  the  resources  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Under  this  legislation,  an  alien  who 
arrives  in  the  United  States  without 
proper  documentation  could  be  sum- 
marily excluded  from  entering  the 
United  States  if  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  a  legitimate  asylum  claim.  This 
provision  could  also  be  used  to  stop 
undocumented  aliens  traveling  by  sea 
to  the  United  States  before  they  reach 
U.S.  territorial  waters,  utilizing  the 
President's  existing  authority  to  inter- 
dict foreign  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
The  Attorney  General  would  develop 
procedures  for  deciding  whether  an 
alien  shall  be  excluded  or  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  a  hearing. 

Finally,  my  legislation  would  allow 
for  aliens  who  are  admitted  to  the 
United  States  to  be  held  in  detention 
at  Federal  facilities  specified  by  the 
President  until  their  immigration 
status  is  determined.  Aliens  who  are 
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ineligible  for  asylum  in  the  United 
States  would  be  returned  to  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  came,  or  a  third 
country.  Current  law  requires  that 
aliens  be  returned  to  the  country  from 
which  they  came.  In  both  the  Cuban 
and  Haitian  Influxes,  this  was  to  be 
impractical  because  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  repatriate  the  ref- 
ugees and  many  of  the  Haitians  had 
come  from  the  Bahamas,  not  Haiti. 
This  provision  of  my  bill  would  make 
the  law  more  flexible  and  hopefully, 
more  enforceable. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  not  to  close 
our  doors  to  the  legitimate  refugee. 
We  have  a  great  responsibility  and  tra- 
dition as  a  free,  democratic  nation  to 
assist  those  fleeing  from  persecution 
and  repression.  Yet,  we  caimot  accept 
every  alien  who  arrives  on  our  shores 
simply  because  they  are  here.  The 
legal  definition  of  refugee  is  very 
narrow  and  should  be  reserved  for 
those  who  are  truly  victims  of  persecu- 
tion. 

We  must,  case  by  case,  make  a  deci- 
sion about  the  status  of  an  alien.  Such 
screening  demands  a  comprehensive 
plan  and  procedure.  I  do  not  feel  we 
have  anything  close  to  this  now  in  our 
immigration  policy  especially  for  mass 
migration.  Some  will  argue  that  the 
President  now  has  the  authority  to  ex- 
ercise such  a  plan  under  his  implied 
powers  and  his  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  who  hold  differ- 
ent views.  I  cannot  stand  by  and  wit- 
ness another  crisis  like  the  Marlel 
boatlift  while  we  debate  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  for  such  powers  here 
in  the  Congress  or  in  the  courts.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  crucial  that  we  define 
the  precise  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  President  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  immigration  emergen- 
cies. Immediate  action  during  such 
emergencies  is  the  only  effective  tool. 
I  believe  my  bill  sets  forth  a  contin- 
gency plan  that  allows  for  swift  action. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
critical  need  for  such  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Jepsen,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,    and    Mr.    Matsu- 

NAGA): 

S.  593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  permit  dis- 
tribution of  certain  State-inspected 
meat  and  poultry  products,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FEDERAL  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Kasten,  IDole,  Jepsen, 
Thxtrmond,  Kassebaum,  Matsunaga, 
and  myself  which  would  allow  State- 


inspected  meat  and  poultry  products 
to  enter  into  interstate  commerce. 
This  bill  would  permit  the  sale  of 
State-inspected  meats  to  consiuners  in 
neighboring  States  and  to  federally  in- 
spected plants.  However,  it  would  con- 
tinue the  present  practice  of  barring 
State-inspected  meats  from  interna- 
tional trade,  where  by  treaty  all  meat 
must  be  federally  inspected. 

Under  present  law.  State  meat  in- 
sr>ection  plans  must  either  meet  or 
exceed  Federal  standards  for  whole- 
someness,  cleanliness,  and  freedom 
from  residues.  However,  quality  State- 
inspected  products  are  often  barred 
from  nearby  markets  by  virtue  of  an 
arbitrary  State  line  that  bisects  a  local 
community.  The  bill  we  are  offering 
will  correct  this  inequity  by  allowing 
State-inspected  meats  equal  access  to 
American  meat  and  poultry  markets. 

State-inspected  meat  and  poultry 
plants  may  be  smaller  than  the  aver- 
age federally  inspected  plant,  but  they 
produce  as  wholesome  a  product.  They 
may  follow  some  different  procedures 
under  State  law  and  use  different 
equipment,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  their  products  are  infe- 
rior. Take  for  example  the  require- 
ment that  all  federally  certified  plants 
must  provide  an  inspector  with  a  pri- 
vate office.  This  may  be  feasible  for 
some  of  the  larger,  newer  plants  which 
can  tailor  their  specifications  to  Feder- 
al requirements,  but  what  about  the 
small  family  producer  who  has  been 
making  specialty  meats  for  decades? 
His  packing  procedures  and  end  prod- 
uct are  as  good  as  anyone  else's,  and 
he  meets  all  of  the  necessary  laws  and 
State  requirements,  but  what  if  he 
does  not  have  space  for  a  separate  in- 
spector's office?  Should  we  really  deny 
that  producer  the  right  to  ship  his 
products  in  interstate  commerce?  Is 
this  fair  to  either  the  small  producer 
or  the  nearby  consumer  who  would 
like  to  buy  his  products  but  cannot  be- 
cause he  happens  to  live  In  a  different 
political  Jurisdiction? 

Consmner  confidence  in  our  Nation's 
meat  and  poultry  products  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  this  bill  will  do  nothing 
to  harm  that  confidence.  What  it 
would  do  is  end  the  discrimination 
against  State-inspected  meats  which 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  consumers  in 
27  States  throughout  the  country. 

The  benefits  of  this  legislation  are 
clear.  First,  consimiers  would  be  re- 
warded with  a  greater  variety  of 
wholesome  meats  at  competitive 
prices.  Second,  livestock  producers 
would  not  have  to  ship  their  animals 
clear  across  a  State  to  reach  a  Federal 
plant:  They  could  use  local,  State-In- 
spected plants  and  still  get  their  meat 
into  interstate  commerce,  thus  saving 
a  great  deal  on  transportation  costs 
and  helping  smaller  meatpacking 
plants  stay  in  operation.  Third,  State 
plants  would  no  longer  be  pushed  to 
join    the    Federal    meat    inspection 


system.  This  bill  would  thus  save  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Agrlc\ilture  and 
the  American  taxpayer  money  by 
keeping  meat-inspection  programs  in 
the  hands  of  Individual  States. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  introduced 
legislation  identical  to  this  bill,  S. 
2400,  which  received  favorable  com- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture recommended  that  It  be  en- 
acted into  law.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Block's  letter  of 
August  30,  1982,  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  op  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  30.  1982. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  iNouvr  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  a  report  on  S.  2400,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
Amendments  of  1982." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  amends  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  and  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  permit  carcasses,  parts  of  car- 
casses, meat  and  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  equines.  or  poul- 
try prepared  under  State  inspection  to  be  el- 
igible for  sale  or  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce.  F\irthermore.  the  bill  permits 
the  entry  of  State  inspected  product  into 
Federally  inspected  plants  for  further  proc- 
essing. However,  under  provisions  of  thi.s 
bill  State  inspected  product  would  not  be  el- 
igible for  sale  or  transportation  in  foreign 
commerce.  Therefore,  any  State  inspected 
or  mixed  State-Federal  inspected  product 
would  be  kept  separated  from  any  federally 
inspected  product  in  a  federally  inspected 
plant. 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, as  well  as  strict  regulatory  trade  agree- 
ments on  meat  and  poultry  exports  and  im- 
ports, require  the  United  States  to  accept 
only  meat  and  poultry  inspected  by  a  na- 
tional system  of  inspection  that  is  at  least 
equal  to  our  Federal  inspection  system;  our 
trading  partners  have  the  same  require- 
ments as  regards  product  imported  from 
this  country.  Therefore,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  our  trading  partners  are  permit- 
ted to  accept  Imports  from  plants  that  have 
been  inspected  by  a  State,  local  or  provin- 
cial system.  The  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  malie  State-inspected  products  ineli- 
gible for  sale  or  transportation  in  foreign 
commerce  is  thus  consistent  with  maintain- 
ing our  trading  relations  regarding  meat 
and  poultry  imports  and  exports. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  re- 
quire States  carrying  out  State  inspection 
programs  to  develop  and  effectively  enforce 
requirements,  with  respect  to  intrastate  op- 
erations, "at  least  equal  to"  the  Federal  re- 
quirements imposed  under  the  Acts.  There 
are  now  27  States  conducting  meat  and/or 
poultry  inspection  programs  for  intrastate 
product.  These  programs  conduct  inspection 
at  plants  accounting  for  5  percent  of  the 
total  red  meat  and  one  percent  of  poultry 
slaughtered  in  the  United  States.  USDA's 
responsibility   for   maintaining   a   national 
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sUndard  for  neat  and  poultry  iiupection 
under  these  A  :ts  is  enforced  in  such  States 
through  a  re^ew  of  each  SUte  program. 
Also,  a  statist!  :aUy  selected  sample  of  State 
plants  is  revle  ured  periodically  as  a  further 
check  on  the  <  f fectiveness  of  the  SUte's  in- 
spection systei  1. 

Since  States  which  choose  to  carry  out  in- 
spection progi  ams  must  develop  and  effec- 
tively enforce  neat  Inspection  requirements 
"at  least  equal  to"  those  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. It  is  rea  lonable  that  States  should  be 
allowed  compi  rable  benefits  under  the  law 
with  respect  t  >  sales  in  other  than  foreign 
commerce.  Th  s  legislation  would  give  State 
inspected  plan  ts  the  opportunity  to  expand 
their  market!  to  include  wholesale  and 
retail  outlets  n  other  SUtea  and  SUte  or 
federally  insiected  plants  regardless  of 
where  they  are  located.  The  Department 
does  not  beliei  e  that  this  bill  as  written  will 
have  any  significant  impact  on  the  meat 
and  poultry  ir  dustry.  or  on  consumer  confi- 
dence in  that  i  idustry. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  I  here  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  c  f  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  A  Iministratlon's  program. 
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PEDERj  L  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 


S^tion  301  of  the  Federal  Meat 

(21  U.S.C.  661)  is  amended— 
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addii^  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(a)  the  following  new  sen- 
out  the  provisions  of 
Secretary  may  conduct  such 
investigations,    and    inspec- 
d^termines  practicable  through 
employee  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
District  of  Columbia  commis- 
Secretary  for  such  purposes."; 
striki  ig  out  "with  respect  to  the  op- 
ransactlons  within  such  SUte 
ngulated   under  subparagraph 
subparagraph  (3)  of  paragraph  (c) 
in  lieu  thereof  "with  respect 
esUbli4hments  within  its  Jurisdiction 
operate  under  Federal  insi)ec- 
I  of  this  Act  and  at  which 
sheep,  swine,  goate,  or  equines 
slaughtei  ed  or  their  carcasses  or  parts 
ttiereof  are  prepared  for  use  as 
uid  with  respect  to  the  distri- 
parts  thereof,  meat,  or 
pibducts  of  such  animals  within 
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(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act— 

"(1)  Carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat,  and 
meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  or  equines  prepared  under  SUte  in- 
spection in  any  SUte  not  designated  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section,  and  prepared 
in  compliance  with  the  meat  inspection  law 
of  the  SUte,  shall  be  eligible  for  sale  or 
transporUtion  in  commerce  and  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  entry  into  and  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  products  in  esUblishments  at  which 
Federal  inspection  is  mainUlned  under  title 
I  of  this  Act,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  products  prepared  at  such 
esUblishments.  Such  SUte  Inspected  arti- 
cles, and  federally  inspected  articles  pre- 
pared, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  such  SUte 
inspected  articles,  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
sale  or  transporUtion  in  foreign  commerce 
and  shall  be  separated  at  all  times  from  all 
other  federally  Inspected  articles  in  any  fed- 
erally inspected  esUblishment  which  en- 
gages in  the  preparation,  sale,  or  transporU- 
tion of  carcasses,  or  parts  thereof,  meat,  or 
meat  food  products,  for  foreign  commerce. 

"(2)  All  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat,  and 
meat  food  producU  that  are  inspected  under 
a  program  of  inspection  pursu.uit  to  the  law 
of  a  SUte  not  designated  under  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  identified  as  so  in- 
spected only  by  official  marlu  which  (A) 
clearly  identify  the  SUte  as  the  SUte  which 
performed  the  inspection,  and  (B)  are  of  a 
design  prescrlijed  by  the  SUte.  Federally  in- 
spected articles  prepared,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  such  State  inspected  articles 
shall  be  identified  as  so  inspected  only  by 
the  same  official  marics  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  articles  slaughtered  or  pre- 
pared under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  operator  of  any  esUblishment 
which  is  operated  under  Federal  inspection 
may  transfer  to  SUte  inspection  and  the  op- 
erator of  any  esUblishment  which  is  operat- 
ed under  SUte  inspection  may  transfer  to 
Federal  Insjjection  if— 

"(A)  the  operator  gives  written  notice  to 
both  the  appropriate  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cials of  the  proposed  transfer:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
transfer  will  effectuate  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  sUbllity  of  the  total  SUte 
and  Federal  inspection  systems. 
A  transfer  of  inspection  authority  under 
this  paragraph  may  not  become  effective 
until  October  1  of  any  year  and  until  at 
least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  have 
elapsed  after  notice  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer has  been  given  to  the  appropriate  Feder- 
al and  SUte  officials.  The  Secretary  may.  In 
his  discretion,  make  Individual  exceptions 
for  any  applicant  for  Federal  Inspection 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  who  presents  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  he  intends  to. 
and  will  be  able  to,  engage  in  foreign  com- 
merce to  the  extent  that  Federal  Inspec- 
tions would  be  required,  to  engage  in  such 
commerce.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  408  of 
such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  678)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or 
ingredient  requirements  In  addition  to,  or 
different  than  those  made  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  imposed  by  any  SUte  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  with  re- 
spect to  articles  prepared  at  any  establish- 
ment under  Federal  inspection  under  title  I 
of  this  Act  or  with  respect  to  articles  pre- 
pared for  commerce  at  any  SUte  inspected 
esUblishment  in  accordance  with  the  re- 


quirements under  section  301(e)  of  this  Act: 
but  any  SUte  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  may,  consistent  with  the  requlre- 
menU  of  this  Act,  exercise  concurrent  Juris- 
diction with  the  Secretary  over  articles  dis- 
tributed In  commerce,  or  otherwise  subject 
to  this  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  distribution  for  human  food  purposes  of 
any  such  articles  which  are  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requiremente  of  this  Act  and 
are  outside  of  any  federally  or  SUte  Inspect- 
ed esUblishment,  or,  In  the  case  of  Imported 
articles,  which  are  not  at  such  an  esUblish- 
ment after  their  entry  into  the  United 
SUtes.". 

POULTRY  PRODUCTS  ntSPlCTION  ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucU Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  454)  is 
Eunended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "solely  for  distribution 
within  such  State"  In  subparagraph  (1)  of 
paragraph  (a): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  the  op- 
erations and  transactions  within  such  SUte 
which  are  regulated  under  subparagraph  (1) 
of  this  paragraph  (c)."  in  subparagraph  (3) 
of  paragraph  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "with  respect  to  all  esUblishments  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  do  not  operate  imder 
Federal  inspection  under  this  Act  and  at 
which  any  poultry  are  slaughtered  or  any 
poultry  products  are  processed  for  use  as 
human  food  and  with  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  poultry  products  within  the 
SUte,":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act— 

"(1)  Poultry  producU  processed  under 
SUte  inspection  in  any  SUte  not  designated 
under  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section,  and 
processed  in  compliance  with  the  poultry 
products  Inspection  law  of  the  SUte,  shall 
be  eligible  for  sale  or  transporUtion  in  com- 
merce and  shall  be  eligible  for  entry  into 
and  use  in  the  preparation  of  poultry  prod- 
ucU In  esUblishments  at  which  Federal  In- 
spection Is  maintained  tender  this  Act,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
poultry  producU  processed  at  such  esUb- 
lishmenU.  Poultry  producU  complying  with 
the  requIremenU  under  the  poultry  prod- 
ucU inspection  laws  of  SUtes  not  designat- 
ed under  paragraph  (c)  in  which  the  prod- 
ucU were  processed  shall  be  considered  as 
complying  with  this  Act.  Such  SUte  Inspect- 
ed poultry  producU,  and  federally  Inspected 
poultry  producU  processed.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  from  such  SUte  inspected  poultry 
producU,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  sale  or 
transportation  In  foreign  commerce  and 
shall  be  separated  at  all  times  from  all  other 
federally  Inspected  poultry  producU  In  any 
federally  inspected  esUblishment  which  en- 
gages in  the  processing,  sale,  or  transporU- 
tion of  poultry  producU  for  foreign  com- 
merce. 

"(2)  All  poultry  producU  that  are  Inspect- 
ed imder  a  program  of  inspection  pursuant 
to  the  law  of  a  SUte  not  designated  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  identi- 
fied as  so  inspected  only  by  official  marks 
which  (A)  clearly  Identify  the  SUte  as  the 
SUte  which  performed  the  inspection,  and 
(B)  are  of  a  design  prescribed  by  the  State. 
Federally  inspected  poultry  producU  proc- 
essed, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  such  SUte 
inspected  poultry  producU  shall  be  identi- 
fied as  so  Inspected  only  by  the  same  official 
marks  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
poultry  producU  proce^ed  under  sections  1 
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tlirough  4.  6  through  10,  and  12  through  22 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  operator  of  any  esUblishment 
which  is  operated  under  Federal  inspection 
may  transfer  to  State  inspection  and  the  op- 
erator of  any  esUblishment  which  is  operat- 
ed under  State  inspection  may  transfer  to 
Federal  inspection  if — 

"(A)  the  operator  gives  written  notice  to 
both  the  appropriate  Federal  and  SUte  offi- 
cials of  the  proposed  transfer  and 

"(B>  the  Seovtary  determines  that  such 
transfer  will  effectuate  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  stability  of  the  total  SUte 
and  Federal  inspection  systems. 
A  transfer  of  Inspection  authority  under 
this  paragraph  may  not  become  effective 
until  October  1  of  any  year  and  until  at 
least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  have 
elapsed  after  notice  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer has  been  given  to  the  appropriate  Feder- 
al and  SUte  officials.  The  Secretary  may,  in 
his  discretion,  make  individual  exceptions 
for  any  applicant  for  Federal  inspection 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  who  presenU  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  he  Intends  to, 
and  will  be  able  to.  engage  in  foreign  com- 
merce to  the  extent  that  Federal  inspection 
would  be  required,  to  engage  in  such  com- 
merce.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  23  of 
such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  467e)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or 
ingredient  requiremenU  in  addition  to,  or 
different  than,  those  made  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  imposed  by  any  SUte  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  with  re- 
spect to  articles  prepared  at  any  establish- 
ment subject  to  Federal  inspection  under 
this  Act  or  with  respect  to  articles  prepared 
for  commerce  at  any  SUte  inspected  esUb- 
lishment in  accordance  with  the  require- 
menU under  section  5(e)  of  this  Act.  Fur- 
ther storage  or  handling  requiremenU 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  unduly  interfere 
with  the  free  flow  of  poultry  products  in 
commerce  shall  not  be  imposed  by  any  State 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  any  SUte  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  exercise  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  Secretary  over  ar- 
ticles distributed  In  commerce,  or  otherwise 
subject  to  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  distribution  for  human  food 
purpose  of  any  such  articles  which  are  not 
in  compliance  with  the  requiremenU  under 
this  Act  and  are  ouUide  of  any  federally  or 
SUte  inspected  esUblishment,  or.  In  the 
case  of  imported  articles,  which  are  not  at 
such  an  establishment  after  their  entry  Into 
the  United  States.". 

Position  Paper  of  the  American 
AssocuTiON  of  Meat  Processors 
Legislation  being  considered:  S.  2400  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Daniel  Inouye:  H.R.  5268 
presented  by  Congressman  William  Wam- 
pler. 

These  bills,  if  enacted,  would  permit  sUte 
inspected  meat  producU  to  be  shipped  in 
intersUte  commerce  and  to  be  sold  to  feder- 
ally Inspected  esUblishmenU. 

ASSOCIATION  POSITION 

For. 

ASSOCIATION  PROFILE 

The  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors, which  we  will  refer  to  throughout  this 
document  as  AAMP,  is  the  non-profit  meat 
trade  group  which  represenU  the  small  to 
medium  size  Independent  meat  processors  in 
the  United  SUtes.  AAMP's  membership  in- 
cludes over  1,600  independent,  family-owned 


meat  businesses  located   throughout  the 
United  SUtea  and  Canada. 

Muiy  of  these  smaU  buaineas  people  main- 
tain their  meat  planU  under  sUte  meat  in- 
spection programs  while  others  operate 
with  federal  inspection  In  sUtes  which  no 
longer  maintain  sUte  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams. The  planU  which  are  operating 
under  sUte  meat  inspection  are  generally 
satisfied  with  their  present  Inspection  sUtus 
.  .  .  except  for  the  discrimination  against 
them  insofar  as  free  and  unhindered  ship- 
ment of  their  producU  and  sales  of  their 
meat  to  federally  inspected  meat  planU  is 
concerned.  Federally  inspected  small  meat 
plants,  for  the  most  part,  are  also  operating 
satisfactorily  in  their  present  situations  .  .  . 
except  for  the  problems  they  often  experi- 
ence In  working  with  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

StJPPORTIVS  STATEMENTS  FOR  PASSAOE 

SUte  meat  inspection  programs  are  equal 
to,  but  not  necessarily  identical  to,  the  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  program 

The  sUte  and  federal  programs,  contrary 
to  the  unfounded  allegations  of  some  oppo- 
nenU  of  the  present  system,  are  equal:  but 
they  are  far  from  being  the  same. 

Either  the  sUtes  are  doing  the  job  or  they 
aren't.  If  anyone  can  show  irrefuUble  proof 
to  Congress  that  the  job  is  being  inad- 
equately handled  by  the  sUte  programs, 
then  the  USDA  should  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  these  programs.  If 
they  can't  prove  that  the  sUtes  are  doing  an 
Inadequate  Job,  and  we  believe  that  this  evi- 
dence cannot  be  provided  because  It  Is  non- 
existent, then  there  is  no  reason  to  oppose 
passage  of  legislation  to  end  this  gross  In- 
equity and  barrier  to  free  trade  In  the  meat 
Industry. 

Study  after  study  has  been  done  on  the 
equal  sUtus  of  sUte  meat  Inspection  pro- 
grams. These  Inquiries  have  shown  that  the 
USDA  has  kept  lU  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  state  programs.  Problems  found  In  the 
sUte  programs  during  these  studies,  wheth- 
er they  be  In  individual  planU  or  in  a  specif- 
ic area  of  a  sUte,  would  exist  if  the  meat  in- 
spection were  administered  by  the  federal 
government.  Inherent  problems  do  not 
cease  to  exist  simply  because  the  governing 
agency  changes. 

Successful  compliance  programs,  includ- 
ing the  ability  to  trace  and  recall  adulterat- 
ed product  should  it  be  necessary,  have  been 
implemented  in  all  sUte  programs.  The  last 
remaining  program  without  such  a  compli- 
ance program,  Florida,  recently  completed 
steps  to  activate  a  separate  compliance 
branch.  Prior  to  that  time,  compliance  ac- 
tivities had  been  handled  by  inspection  su- 
pervisors. Evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
these  activities  is  provided  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  state  Inspection  programs  assisted 
the  USDA  in  the  recall  of  horse  and  kanga- 
roo meat  which  had  been  shipped  Into  this 
country  from  Australia. 

Small  planU  voluntarily  applying  for  Fed- 
eral Inspection  find  the  process  too  expen- 
sive, frustrating  and  the  bureaucracy  too 
difficult  to  deal  with- 

On  the  surface.  It  would  seem  that  It 
should  be  a  breeze  to  transfer  a  plant  from 
sUte  meat  inspection  to  the  federal  meat  in- 
spection program.  After  all,  state  systems 
are  equal  to  the  federal  program  and  must 
abide  by  federal  regulations.  If  the  plant  Is 
operating  satisfactorily  under  sUte  inspec- 
tion, shouldn't  It  be  easy  to  apply  for  and 
receive  federal  Inspection? 

Maybe  it  should  be.  but  it  is  not.  Some  of 
these  problems  and  expenses  are  outlined 
here. 


Facilities  Requirements— The  major 
hurdle  facing  the  small  existing  meat  plant 
applying  for  federal  Inspection  is  the  facili- 
ty requiremenU.  These  are  set  forth  in  a 
document  known  as  "Handbook  570." 

BCany  of  the  small  planU  were  built  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Fedeal  Meat  Inspection 
Act.  While  they  were  built  according  to  gen- 
erally accepted  Industry  specifications  for 
the  production  of  wholesome  producU.  they 
were  not  bound  by  guidelines  laid  down  by 
any  governmental  agency.  Consequently,  as 
these  planU  were  brought  Into  the  meat  in- 
spection systems,  many  were  often  unable 
to  meet  the  federal  facility  requiremenU  In 
"Handbook  570"  designed  primarily  for  big 
packing  planU.  These  facilities  deviations 
did  not  necessarily  affect  saniUtlon  or 
wholesomeness  of  product.  In  the  early  days 
of  meat  Inspection,  many  small  meat  busi- 
nesses were  forced  out  of  business  because 
of  unwarranted  demands  that  facilities 
changes  be  made. 

For  example,  overhead  rails,  which  sup- 
port trolleys  by  which  sides  and  quarters 
are  moved  about  in  meat  planu,  are  re- 
quired by  federal  regulation  to  lie  11  feet 
high  In  beef  coolers.  It  Is  a  sensible  require- 
ment where  beef  carcasses  are  handled  as 
sides  since  it  prevenU  the  meat  from  drag- 
ging on  the  fl(x>r.  Many  small  planU  did  not 
meet  this  specification  because  they  were 
designed  to  handle  beef  in  quarters  rather 
than  sides.  Also,  many  small  planU  did  not 
have  private  offices  for  an  Inspector,  as  re- 
quired In  federally  inspected  meat  planU. 

Eventually,  the  USDA  recognized  the  fact 
that  small  planU  do  operate  different  than 
large  packing  houses  and  published  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Federal  Facilities  Require- 
menU for  SmaU  Existing  Meat  PlanU." 
This  guideline  permitted  the  lower  rail 
helghU  for  handling  beef  quarters,  plus 
many  other  such  variations  which  do  not 
affect  sanlUtlon  or  wholesomeness  of  prod- 
uct. As  the  title  suggesU.  these  variations 
applied  only  to  existing  facilities  and  were 
not  applicable  to  the  construction  of  new 
planU  or  to  expansion  of  old  ones. 

As  the  result  of  the  issuance  and  use  of 
the  "Small  Existing  Plant  Handbook,"  thou- 
sands of  small  esUblishments  are  success- 
fully operating  today  under  Inspection, 
turning  out  product  that  Is  sanitary  and 
wholesome,  under  both  federal  and  sUte 
programs.  But,  there  are  only  two  instances 
in  which  meat  planU  are  permitted  to  be 
"grandfathered"  into  meat  inspection  using 
this  guideline: 

1.  When  an  entire  state  Is  designated  for 
federal  takeover,  and, 

2.  When  a  meat  plant  is  brought  into  a 
sUte  meat  inspection  program. 

When  small  plants  voluntarily  apply  for 
federal  inspection  without  their  entire  sUte 
program  designated,  they  must  renovate  to 
make  any  facilities  changes  which  had  been 
permitted  under  the  Small  Existing  Plant 
Handbook  guidelines.  If  a  small  meat  plant 
is  operating  in  a  sanitary  manner,  producing 
a  wholesome  product  today.  It  would  not 
nec^sarily  be  permitted  Into  the  federal 
program  tomorrow  without  extensive  and 
expensive  renovations 

In  a  sUte  designated  for  federal  inspec- 
tion, the  "Small  Existing  Handbook"  auto- 
matically applies  to  the  planU  which  are 
brought  under  the  federal  program  during 
the  designation.  Therefore,  those  planU  ab- 
sorbed into  the  federal  program  during  a 
designation  are  not  normally  faced  with  the 
massive  expenditures  for  facilities  renova- 
tions. In  addition,  they  have  three  years  in 
which  to  make  any  needed  corrections  while 
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expense    is    the    large 
facf  Ity  changes  that  must  be  Im- 
which  too  often  have  no 
or  bearing  on  the  whole- 
meat  being  handled. 
Inspectors  in  Small  Plants— 
from  state  to  federal  in- 
anotlier  problem   that  state   in- 
establ  shments  face  is  inflexibility 
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Bone  differences  alone  point  out  the  ludi- 
crousneas  of  the  federal  communications 
channels  on  a  practical  basis.  Unresolved 
problems  typically  means  production  halts. 
Stoppages  of  hours  or  days  can  too  readily 
translate  into  economic  losses  which  are 
non-recoverable. 

Small  plant  operators  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  deal  with  such  a  complex  bu- 
reaucracy. They  need  a  direct  line  of  com- 
munication with  their  official  policymakers. 
Speed  in  solving  problems  and  clarifying 
Fwlicies  is  crucial  to  the  survival  of  small 
plants.  Unless  they  have  someone  like 
AAMP  assisting  them,  small  meat  plant  op- 
erators under  federal  inspection  must  take 
their  problems  to  a  myriad  of  federal  gov- 
ernment employees  before  possibly  finding 
an  answer. 

In  comparison  with  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Program,  state  program  organiza- 
tional structures  are  simple  and  direct.  If  a 
problem  can't  be  solved  working  with  the  in- 
plant  state  inspector  or  his  supervisor,  the 
plant  operator  and/or  the  inspector  can 
appeal  to  the  state  program  director.  Unre- 
solved problems  are  handled  quickly  and 
without  costly  delays.  A  typical  organiza- 
tional chart  for  both  programs  might  look 
like  this: 

[Chart  deleted  in  the  Records.] 

People  in  the  state  government  offices  are 
normally  in  tune  with  what  is  going  on  in 
their  program,  even  in  the  individual  plants. 
There  is  little  or  no  passing  the  buck  from 
one  bureaucrat  to  another  until  everyone  is 
so  frustrated  that  they  give  up  rather  than 
try  to  solve  the  problem.  Once  a  decision 
has  been  rendered  by  a  state  meat  inspec- 
tion director,  it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter 
for  supervisors  to  insure  that  the  directive  is 
followed  by  all  inspection  personnel. 

In  contrast,  a  federal  inspector,  after  re- 
ceiving a  final  determination  from  Washing- 
ton, is  not  necessarily  t>ound  to  abide  by  the 
answer  because  he  is  closer  to  the  situation 
and  may  be  aware  of  circumstances  not 
known  to  the  Washington  staff.  After  hours 
and  days  of  frustrating  phone  calls,  the  op- 
erator is  often  left  with  the  feeling  that  he 
has  won  the  fight  but  lost  the  battle  be- 
cause the  inspector  is  not  under  the  direct 
control  of  his  ultimate  supervisor  and  may 
choose  not  to  abide  by  national  policies. 

The  closest  link  in  the  chain  of  upper 
level  management  in  the  USDA  is  the  Area 
Supervisor.  The  Area  Supervisor  is  often 
called  upon  to  resolve  problems  in  meat 
plants  under  jurisdiction.  This  often  re- 
quires that  he  visit  the  plant.  Now,  this  clos- 
est link  is  being  removed.  The  USDA  is 
planning  to  close  all  area  offices.  This 
means  that  someone  in  Maine  with  a  prob- 
lem will  have  to  deal  with  an  Area  Supervi- 
sor located  in  Philadelphia.  The  supervisor 
may  be  familiar  with  the  problem  at  issue 
but  may  never  have  seen  it  or  even  know 
where  the  town  is  located. 

Close  contact  by  top  level  State  officials 
with  their  employees  and  the  meat  plants 
under  their  Jurisdiction  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  illicit  activities  such  as  bribery  and 
collusion  to  exist— 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  because  of  the 
kind  of  direct  contact  with  policymakers 
which  is  typical  of  state  programs,  there  is  a 
proneness  to  influence  by  politicians  and 
buslnesspeople.  We  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
this.  In  fact,  we  suspect  that  such  illicit  ac- 
tivities are  easier  to  cover  up  and  hide  in  a 
program  as  massive  as  the  Federal  meat  in- 
spection program. 

Communications  between  top  level  policy- 
makers and  their  field  personnel  are  effi- 
cient— 


The  additional  levels  of  bureaucracy  in 
the  federml  program  have  created  the  prob- 
lem of  properly  relaying  information  to  the 
lay  inspector.  When  a  policy  decision  is 
made  in  Washington,  it  is  relayed  from  the 
Washington  office  to  the  Regional  office  to 
the  Area  Office  to  the  Circuit  Supervisor 
and  then  to  the  lay  inspector.  The  inspector 
often  does  not  receive  the  information  at  all 
or  receives  it  long  after  he  really  should 
have  it.  This  results  in  confusion  when, 
through  USDA  news  releases,  association 
bulletins  and/or  magazines,  a  policy  is  an- 
nounced and  the  inq>ector  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived official  notice  of  its  lir.  plementation. 

Confusion  Is  also  apparent  when  an 
AAMP  member  calls  for  help  with  a  prob- 
lem, obtains  the  information  as  to  Washing- 
ton's official  policy  from  the  AAMP  staff 
and  then  finds  the  inspector  has  no  record 
or  knowledge  of  the  regulation  or  policy 
which  applies  to  the  given  situation. 

Because  of  the  simple  lines  of  communica- 
tions in  state  programs,  this  problem  is 
almost  non-existent.  Circuit  supervisors  and 
inplant  inspectors  can  be  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently advised  of  policy  decisions  affecting 
the  plants  in  their  jurisdiction. 

Policy  decisions  are  often  made  in  Wash- 
ington by  unelected  Federal  policy  makers 
with  no  opportunity  for  public  comment- 
Changes  have  been  made  in  federal  "poli- 
cies" which  have  not  been  announced 
through  proper  rulemaking  procedures.  One 
area  in  which  this  frequently  occurs  is  in  ap- 
proving new  product  standards  through  the 
label  approval  process.  These  "closed  door" 
decisions  have  often  resulted  in  some  confu- 
sion and  a  lot  of  frustration  for  meat  plant 
owners.  It  is  rather  easy  for  "policy"  deci- 
sions to  be  made  and  to  be  buried  in  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  However,  at  the  state  level 
where  plant  operators  have  easier  access  to 
public  officials  who  oversee  the  state  inspec- 
tion programs,  this  kind  of  problem  does 
not  often  surface. 

Foreign  meat  products,  which  are  subject 
to  less  intense  inspection  than  is  offered  by 
the  States  or  the  USDA,  are  permitted  free 
access  to  American  markets.  The  same  privi- 
lege should  be  given  to  American  businesses 
that  are  constantly  watched— 

Foreign  meat  products  from  countries 
having  an  agreement  with  the  USDA  have 
free  access  to  any  market  in  the  United 
States.  Yet,  the  USDA  is  not  conducting 
continuous  onsite  meat  inspection  in  foreign 
countries  which  export  to  the  United  States. 
Foreign  systems  are  certified  by  the  USDA 
as  meeting  USDA  requirements  and  the  for- 
eign governments,  with  the  help  of  a  hand- 
ful USDA  veterinarians,  conducts  the  in- 
spection of  those  plants  exporting  meat  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

These  foreign  programs  receive  minimal 
supervision  and  oversight  by  the  USDA  and 
most  have  not  been  visited  by  a  USDA  in- 
spector. The  state  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams, on  the  other  hand,  receive  quarterly 
onsite  checks  by  the  USDA  and  are  often 
subjected  to  more  frequent  visits  if  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  state  program  is  found  during 
the  quarterly  visit.  Yet,  this  state  inspected 
meat,  which  is  receiving  intense  inspection 
by  people  who  are  often  trained  in  federal 
training  facilities  under  a  program  moni- 
tored directly  by  the  USDA.  is  not  permit- 
ted the  same  privilege  of  free  movement 
into  United  States  commerce  which  is  en- 
joyed by  foreign  products.  If  Imported  meat, 
which  is  often  subject  to  less  inspection 
than  domestic  meat,  is  permitted  access  to 
U.S.  markets,  is  it  fair  to  deny  state  inspect- 
ed meat  this  same  right? 
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As  lone  Mire  eoaUnae  to  deny  suae  In- 
speetod  owat  the  right  to  move  into  inter- 
state comnierce  and  into  federally  insperted 
plams,  we  are  aaytng  that  stau  inspected 
product  is  taif crtor  and  Is  not  to  be  trusted. 
We  HMintain  that  this  is  not  the  eonsmner's 
view  of  liHpeetlon.  We  doubt  that  nost  eon- 
suncrs  are  even  aware  that  both  the  federal 
and  stau  meat  Inspection  systems  exist  nor 
to  what  extent  their  meat  is  inspected. 
What  they  do  know  is  that  they  are  con- 
stantly supplied  with  wtiolesome.  quality 
meat.  Consumera  in  26  states  continue  to 
express  their  confidence  in  state  inspected 
meat  by  purchasing  and  consuming  millions 
of  pounds  of  state  inspected  meat  every 
year. 

The  argument  that  consumer  confidence 
in  meat  will  be  undermined  by  allowing 
sute  Inspected  producU  to  be  shipped  inter- 
state is  ludicrous  and  unfounded.  We  have 
yet  to  see  any  evidence,  study  or  Indication 
that  this  is  true.  Some  of  our  nation's  top 
meat  producU.  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  annually  winners  in  national  com- 
petition, are  prodticed  In  state  inspected 
meat  planU.  These  products  are  as  success- 
ful as  they  are  because  of  their  excellence 
and  high  quality. 

The  present  restrictions  do  not  allow 
small  plants  to  serve  their  natural  mariMt- 
ing  areas  and  Inhibit  their  growth- 
Meat  planu  operating  under  suie  inspec- 
tion cannot  now  serve  their  natural  market- 
ing areas  because  of  restrictions  In  the  cur- 
rent law,  ThU  means  that  planU  ten.  five, 
even  one  mile,  from  a  sUte  line  are  restrict- 
ed from  serving  their  natural  marketing 
areas.  They  must  pay  a  penalty  in  their  ad- 
vertUing  cosu  because  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, radio  and  television  stations  base  their 
rales  on  the  number  of  readers  or  audience 
reached.  Paying  full  rates  for  advertising 
when  the  law  does  not  allow  them  to  serve 
those  reached  by  the  advertising  Is  a  com- 
pounded penalty  for  small  plants  operating 
under  state  meat  Inspection. 

There  Is  an  artlflcal  and  political  barrier 
to  the  growth  of  these  small  businesses  that 
are  forced  to  stagnate.  By  not  allowing 
them  to  expand  beyond  political,  they  are 
required  to  remain  small  or  face  expensive 
technical  and  administrative  programs  of 
the  Federal  Inspection  system. 

Livestock  producers  pay  a  penalty  of  less- 
ened competition  under  the  present  law— 

A  small  plant  that  Is  allowed  to  serve  its 
natural  marketing  area  without  regard  to 
political  Jurisdictions  Increases  lU  volume. 
That  means  It  buys  more  cattle,  hogs, 
lambs,  chickens,  turkeys  and  veal  animals. 
To  the  livestock  producer,  that  means  In- 
creased local  markeu  and  better  competi- 
tion for  his  animals.  It  translates  Into  prof- 
lU  for  the  livestock  grower.  Simply  by  being 
able  to  sell  more  animals  two  or  three  miles 
away  from  the  farm  Instead  of  trucking 
them  hundreds  of  miles  to  major  packing 
plants  means  less  expense  and  greater  profit 
for  the  producer. 

Consumers  would  be  rewarded  with  more 
variety  and  competitive  pricing- 
Consumers  would  be  the  greatest  benefici- 
aries of  this  legislation.  Many  areas  of  the 
country  feature  meal  Hems  that  are  not 
available  elsewhere.  Small,  state-inspected 
planU  would  be  able  to  introduce  their  re- 
gional or  ethnic  producU  into  area  where 


Tbeoppor- 


they  are  eorrently  not 
tttmtinma.  for  BaO-order 
by  aaall  firms  would  be  greatly 
by  this  legtslarinn 

State  and  Federal  planU  would  be  aUe  to 
cooperate  and  operate  more  effWrntly— 

Present  law  allows  a  federally  insprrted 
meat  plant  to  boy  meats  fraan  Anstraha. 
Hew  Zealand.  Argentina  or  Enropean  ooon- 
trles  and  ship  them  into  interataU  oom- 
merce  as  processed  or  fabricated  products. 
Tet  these  same  federal  planu  cannot  buy 
meau  from  snalL  state  inspected  pianu 
that  produce  the  meaU  and  other  raw  mate- 
rial that  they  need.  Thus,  we  see  a  scenario 
of  planu  In  the  same  town  that  cannot 
trade  with  one  another,  stiffling  the  effi- 
ciency and  economic  growth  of  liotb  faciU- 
ties.  Nor  can  federal  planU  subcontract  or 
"Job  out"  woifc  to  smaller  state-inspected  fa- 
cilities. Many  federal  planu  find  it  neces- 
sary to  subcontract  smoking,  slicing,  private 
la^fiing,  breaking  or  other  operaticms. 
either  as  a  matter  of  course  of  during  sea- 
sonal or  peak  times.  Present  law  prohiUU 
them  from  engaging  in  these  mutually  bene- 
ficial arrangemenU  if  a  state-inspected 
plant  is  involved.  The  consequence  is  that 
federal  planU  must  pay  expensive  shipping 
cosU  to  have  such  work  done  or  do  it  them- 
selves with  new  equipment  that  will  be  used 
only  occasionally  and  with  workers  who  will 
be  facing  layoffs  after  those  peak  or  season- 
al periods. 

Five  thousand  State-inspected  plants  are 
prohibited  from  bidding  on  most  Govern- 
ment meat  contracts  under  present  law- 
Federal  government  meat  purchases  for 
the  military,  school  lunch  programs,  pris- 
ons, hospitals  and  other  institutions  are  off- 
limiU  to  5.000  sUte-inspected  meat  planU 
because  that  product  must  be  shipped 
across  state  lines.  The  lessened  competition 
and  higher  prices  that  the  government  and 
taxpayer  endure  are  toUUy  unwarranted, 
but  are  yet  compelled  by  the  present  restric- 
tions. Many  schools,  institutions,  etc.,  re- 
ceive meats  from  federal  government  pur- 
chases in  large  quantities  or  in  forms  they 
cannot  handle.  They  commonly  take  them 
to  l)e  stored,  processed,  sliced,  or  further 
tutndled  In  small,  local  state-inspected  meat 
planU  .  .  .  planu  that  were  originally  for- 
bidden to  have  bid  on  those  government 
contracU.  Local  school  districU  and  other 
entitles  pay  additional  storage  and  process- 
ing cosU  at  further  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Close  cooperation  between  USDA  and 
State  programs  is  essential  in  continuing  to 
supply  American  consumers  with  the  whole- 
some, unadulterated,  properly  labeled  prod- 
uct to  which  they  are  accustomed- 
One  point  needs  to  be  made  absolutely 
clear.  In  no  way  should  any  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  Federal  inspection  program  we've 
presented  be  considered  as  a  condemnation 
of  the  federal  meat  inspection  programs. 
The  program  is  needed,  has  been  well  run 
and.  Judging  by  the  low  Incidence  of  ilhiess 
and  death  related  to  consumption  of  meat 
which  has  been  inspected  by  either  federal 
or  sUte  officials,  the  both  programs  have 
accomplished  their  goal  of  providing  con- 
sumers with  a  continuous  supply  of  whole- 
some meat. 

The  federal  program  has  iU  place  In  in- 
specting large  planU.  in  dealing  with  export 
problems,  providing  guidance  and  assistance 
to  the  states  in  maintaining  their  programs 
and  providing  laboratory  capabilities.  Large 
packing  plants  need  the  assurance  that  they 
can  produce  meat  in  one  state  to  sell  It  In 
other  sUtes  without  having  to  subject  the 
product  to  differing  standards  In  different 
states. 


State  inspfftiwi  progiasas  also  have  their 
ptaee  tH-f*^  the  federal  program.  It  is 
oar  experfenee  that,  by  and  large,  aaaall 
mf  t  pi«»«*«  functlan  more  efficiently  and 
cconomlrally  under  state  tnspertiwi  pro- 
giaim  bccanse  o«  the  leas  cumbersome  bo- 
It  to  time  to  reeogniae  that  the  mtawiiam- 
tal  task  of  providing  the  American  oon- 
somer  with  a  safe,  wbolesame  supply  of 
meat  cannot  be  aocompUshed  by  the  federal 
government  alone.  The  dose  coopeiatioo 
whidi  has  developed  between  the  state  santt 
impection  programs  and  the  fedn^I  inspec- 
tion program  to  evidenced  by  the  large  part 
state  meat  inspection  programs  iriayed  in 
the  recaQ  of  Australian  horse  and  kangaroo 
meat.  Tbto  cooperation  and  pooling  of  re- 
sources between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  should  be  encouraged. 

Ultimate  responaJhility  for  assuring  that  a 
safe  supply  of  meat  enters  interstate  com- 
merce Ues  with  the  USDA.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated for  years  that  this  responsibility 
can  be  safely  and  economically  met  through 
cooperation  with  the  state  programs.  Par 
from  abdictating  their  responsibilities,  the 
USDA  has  met  the  challenge  with  foresight 
and  with  the  best  InteresU  of  the  consum- 
ing public  in  mind  by  continuing  to  foster 
the  sUte  meat  inspection  programs. 


smaiATioH 
Both  sUte  and  federal  programs  are 
needed.  The  USDA  and  the  sUte  programs 
need  to  work  together,  complementing  each 
other's  programs,  without  the  constant  feel- 
ing that  the  state  system  is  inferior  to  the 
federal.  The  sUte  programs  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous Job  of  providing  consumers  in 
their  states  with  a  wholesome  supply  of 
meat.  The  passage  of  legislation  to  permit 
the  interstate  shipment  of  state  inspected 
meat  products  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  In  eliminating  the  feeling  of  com- 
petitiveness which  has  always  seemed  to 
prevail  as  these  programs  are  discussed. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Hawaii  and  join  him  in  support 
of  the  Federal  Meat  and  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  of  1983. 

Primarily,  the  bill  wUl  aUow  for 
State-inspected  meats  to  be  shipped 
and  old  Interstate.  Under  present  law. 
State-inspected  meat  products  may 
not  be  marketed  in  interstate  com- 
merce despite  the  fact  that  Federal 
law  requires  State-inspection  stand- 
ards to  be  at  least  equal  to  Federal  in- 
spection standards.  This  limitation 
works  a  particular  hardship  on  those 
small  family-owned  meat-processing 
plants  located  near  State  borders. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  meat  processors 
I  am  referring  to  are  small,  family 
owned  and  operated  businesses  that 
employ  10  or  less  people.  There  are 
more  than  14,000  of  these  businesses 
nationwide.  In  my  State  alone,  there 
are  600  plants  that  faU  into  this  cate- 
gory. 

As  our  attention  is  directed  toward 
unfair  trade  practices  and  protection- 
ism tactics  of  foreign  competitors,  it  is 
ironic  that  we  are  imposing  domestic 
trade  restrictions  on  our  own  meat  in- 
dustry. We  cry  "foul"  to  foreign  trade 
practices,  yet  present  law  governing 
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situated  in  the  pan- 

Ma^land  is  located  10  miles 

15  miles  from  Vir- 

lailes  from  the  West  Vir- 

His  marketing  area  is 

Maryland  under  present 
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products  interstate. 

Samples  just  cited,  trade 
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prop-ams  is  grossly  untrue, 
bkspection  program  is  re- 
men,  if  not  exceed,  the  qual- 
Pederal   inspection  pro- 
state inspection  programs 
be  inferior,  USDA  steps 
Inspection  responsibilities 
tiipe  State  inspection  can  be 
meet   stringent   require- 
areas  where  USDA  can 


determine  equality,  sanitation  and 
wholesomeness  of  product,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  asserted 
State  programs  to  be  equal  in  quality 
of  inspection. 

Successful  State  compliance  pro- 
grams united  with  Pederal  inspection 
efforts  have  assisted  USDA  in  the 
recall  of  horse  and  kangaroo  meat 
which  had  been  shipped  into  the 
United  States  from  Australia  last  year. 
In  this  instance,  the  quality  of  State 
inspection  programs  speaks  for  itself. 
Ironically,  present  law  allows  a  feder- 
ally inspected  meat  plant  to  buy  meats 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argenti- 
na, and  European  countries  for  ship- 
ment into  interstate  commerce  as 
processed  products.  Yet,  these  same 
Federal  plants  cannot  buy  meats  from 
State-inspected  plants  for  sale  into  do- 
mestic channels. 

This  bill  was  introduced  to  the 
Senate  last  session,  but  due  to  time 
constraints,  final  action  was  not  taken. 
Last  August,  comment  was  requested 
from  USDA  concerning  this  bill. 
USDA's  comment  was  favorable  and 
OMB  advised  of  no  objection  to  this 
bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program.  With  this  in  mind, 
it  is  my  hope  that  passage  of  this  bill 
be  expedited,  for  it  will  result  in  great- 
er competition  in  the  marketplace  by 
tearing  down  domestic  trade  barriers 
we  have  unwittingly  fostered  through- 
out the  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Pederal  Meat  and  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  of  1983. 


By    Mr.    DURENBEROER    (for 
himself.   Mr.   Boren.   and  Mr. 
Thurmond): 
S.  594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  a 
reasonable  need  of  a  business  for  pur- 
poses of  the  accvunulated  earnings  tax 
any  accimiulation  of  earnings  by  such 
business    in    anticipation    of    section 
303(a)  distributions  before  the  death 
of  a  stockholder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

rAMU.T  BUSINESS  PRESERVATIOlf  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  hear  a  lot  today  about  the 
problems  many  family-owned  busi- 
nesses are  having  in  these  troubled 
economic  times.  But  we  hear  little 
about  two  important  problems  that 
successful  family-owned  businesses 
face  in  passing  these  businesses  on  to 
future  generations. 

The  Family  Business  Preservation 
Act,  which  I  am  introducing  today 
along  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
BoREN  and  THURMom),  addresses  these 
problems.  It  modifies  the  accumulated 
earnings  tax  to  permit  family-owned 
businesses  to  prepare  for  the  purchase 
of  a  deceased  owner's  stock.  The  bill 
also  conforms  the  section  6166  share- 
holder requirement  for  extended  pay- 
ment of  estate  tax  to  the  subchapter  S 
changes  made  last  year. 


In  1981  with  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act.  we  took  critical  steps  to 
remove  estate  tax  barriers  to  passing 
family-owned  businesses  to  future  gen- 
erations. Our  bill  today  takes  another 
important  step  to  keep  the  family  in 
family-owned  businesses. 

Presently  the  income  tax  laws 
impose  a  barrier  to  owners  of  business- 
es who  want  to  accumulate  earnings  in 
the  corporation  for  redeeming  stock 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  owners. 
After  an  owner's  death,  the  family  fre- 
quently must  sell  part  or  all  of  the 
stock  because  of  lack  of  liquidity  to 
pay  estate  taxes— a  substantial  burden 
in  many  cases  despite  the  changes 
made  by  the  1981  act.  But  the  corpora- 
tion cannot  accumulate  sufficient 
earnings  because  of  the  accumulated 
earnings  tax.  This  tax  of  27 V^  to  38Vi 
percent  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
corporate  tax  and  is  levied  on  earnings 
acciunulated  in  excess  of  $250,000.  The 
law  allows  accumulations  for  reasona- 
ble business  needs,  and  one  of  these 
needs  is  money  to  buy  out  a  share- 
holder. But  this  is  available  only  after 
the  shareholder's  death.  Too  often  the 
liquidity  this  provides  is  too  little  too 
late  for  estate  tax  purposes  without 
depriving  corporations  of  the  liquidity 
they  need  for  ongoing  operations. 

This  nile  is  especially  severe  for 
businesses  with  a  high  market  value 
compared  with  annual  earnings. 
Family-owned  newspapers— the  inde- 
pendent newspapers  so  essential  to  the 
free  press  in  our  democracy— are 
prime  examples  of  high  value-low 
earning  companies.  High  tech  compa- 
nies increasingly  are  also  facing  this 
problem  because  of  sharp  appreciation 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  In  fact,  the 
problem  could  face  any  nonliquid  cor- 
poration. 

Last  year  when  I  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill  I  cited  a  prime  example  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
like  to  draw  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion once  again.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, on  August  19.  1981,  carried  the 
story  of  the  Salisbury,  N.C.,  Post.  The 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  24,700  had 
earnings  of  $400,000  the  previous  year 
on  revenues  of  about  $4  million.  The 
asset  value  was  $3  million,  but  the 
market  value  was  about  $20  million. 
Even  with  the  $600,000  exclusion  that 
will  be  phased  in  by  1987,  the  estate 
tax  would  be  $9.8  million,  or  24VSi  times 
annual  earnings. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
permit  owners  of  family-owned  news- 
papers and  other  businesses  to  set 
aside  funds  for  redemption  of  stock  at 
the  death  of  a  major  shareholder— to 
undertake  the  plaiming  so  essential 
for  avoiding  undue  disruption  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  a  principal  owner. 
By  taking  these  steps  a  business  could 
avoid  the  necessity  of  selling  to  a 
larger  corporation— to  a  chain,  in  the 
case  of  newspapers— just  to  meet  the 
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liquidity  demands  of  the  estate  tax. 
Our  bill  would  help  in  an  important 
way  to  stem  the  tide  of  undue  concen- 
tration in  business. 

In  this  time  of  massive  Federal  defi- 
cits, it  Is  more  essential  than  ever  to 
weigh  every  measure  by  how  much  it 
will  cost  the  Federal  Treasury.  This 
bill  passes  muster  because  it  allows  the 
accumulation  of  earnings  prior  to 
death,  but  only  with  after-tax  dollars. 

The  liquidity  problem  caused  by 
estate  taxes  can  also  be  alleviated  by 
payment  of  estate  taxes  over  a  number 
of  years.  The  second  part  of  the  bill 
will  conform  the  provisions  of  section 
6166  that  set  forth  the  requirements 
for  qualifying  for  extended  payment 
of  estate  taxes  with  the  subchapter  S 
changes  made  last  year.  Historically, 
the  requirement  that  the  business 
have  15  or  fewer  shareholders  to  qual- 
ify for  section  6166  mirrored  the  rules 
for  subchapter  S  qualification.  Both 
were  directed  at  aiding  closely  held 
businesses.  In  October  of  1982  we 
changed  the  subchapter  S  rules  to  in- 
crease the  shareholder  requirement  to 
35,  but  we  neglected  to  make  the  cor- 
responding change  in  section  6166. 
Our  bill  would  make  this  change. 

Mr.  President,  small  businesses  are 
more  important  today  than  they  have 
ever  been.  The  economy  requires  that 
these  independent  concerns  remain  a 
vibrant,  vital  and  growing  part  of 
American  productivity.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  measure  quick  and 
affirmative  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  594 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Busi- 
ness Preservation  Act". 

SEC.   2.   SECTION   303    REDEMPTION    NEEDS   OF   A 
BUSINESS. 

(a)  In  General— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
537(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  section  303  redemption  needs)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  303  Redemption  Needs.— The 
term  section  303  redemption  needs'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  amount  needed  (or  reasonably 
anticipated  in  such  taxable  year  to  be 
needed)  in  such  taxable  year  or  any  subse- 
quent Uxable  year  to  make  redemptions  of 
those  shares  of  stock  of  such  corporation  to 
which  section  303(a)  applies  (or  to  which 
such  corporation  reasonably  anticipates  sec- 
tion 303(a)  may  apply)." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  537  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rules)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (5). 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1982. 


SEC.  3.  COORDINATION  OF  SECTION  «IM  WrTH  SUB- 
CHAPTER 8. 

(a)  In  General— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6166(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  interest  in  a  closely  held 
business)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "15"  In 
subparagraphs  (BHii)  and  (CKii)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "35". 

Eefective  Date— The  amendment  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
estates  of  decedents  dying  after  December 
31   1982 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Dureitberger 
and  Thurmond  in  sponsoring  the 
Family  Business  Preservation  Act. 
This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  addressing  the  significant  li- 
quidity problems  faced  by  newspaper 
owners  and  other  family-owned  busi- 
nesses upon  the  death  of  a  major 
owner  who  was  the  last  of  his  or  her 
generation. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Rand  Corp. 
examines  the  dramatic  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  ownership 
structure  during  the  20th  century.  It 
shows  whereas  at  one  time  this  indus- 
try was  dominated  by  small,  family- 
owned  enterprises;  today  about  70  per- 
cent of  all  newspaper  firms  are  sub- 
sidiaries of  larger  corporations.  Fur- 
ther, the  study  shows  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  newspaper 
chains  is,  "*  •  *  not  the  result  of  effi- 
ciency gains  associated  with  conglom- 
eration." The  study  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  "•  •  *  tax  laws  can  provide 
strong  economic  incentives  for  merger. 
Estate  taxes  make  it  impossible  for 
most  families  to  retain  ownership 
from  generation  to  generation." 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  It  will  amend  sec- 
tion 537  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  family-owned  businesses  to  ac- 
cumulate funds  which  can  be  used  to 
facilitate  payment  of  estate  taxes 
upon  the  death  of  an  owner.  The 
change  would  include  as  a  "reasonable 
business  need,"  funds  accumulated  to 
facilitate  payment  of  taxes  on  estates 
of  major  owners  of  a  closely  held  busi- 
ness. A  major  owner  would  be  defined 
as  one  who  owns  at  least  20  percent  of 
a  business— a  test  consistent  with 
other  provisions  of  estate  tax  law. 

As  it  currently  stands  funds  accumu- 
lated year  by  year  to  facilitate  re- 
demption of  stock  by  heirs  to  pay 
estate  taxes  without  forcing  the  sale 
of  the  business  are  subject  to  the  accu- 
mulations penalty  tax  which  currently 
renders  any  such  effort  useless.  This 
tax  requires  that  any  corporation 
which  accumulates  more  than 
$150,000  must  show  that  the  acctunu- 
lation  is  justified  by  reasonable  busi- 
ness needs.  If  it  is  determined  that  the 
accumulation  is  unreasonable,  and 
thus  taxable,  the  excess  accumulation 
each  year  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  27% 
percent  on  the  first  $100,000  and  38  V4 
percent  on  the  excess. 

This  legislation  Is  also  designed  to 
make  a  minor  change  in  section  6166 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  open 


the  extended  time  payment  provisions 
of  existing  Federal  estate  tax  law  to 
more  family-owned  businesses.  Cur- 
rently there  are  three  tests  in  section 
6166: 

First,  the  interest  of  the  deceased  in 
the  business  must  be  at  least  20  per- 
cent. 

Second,  such  business  interests  must 
constitute  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
estate. 

Third,  the  business  must  have  fewer 
than  15  shareholders. 

This  legislation  will  replace  the  15 
shareholder  limit  to  allow  that  a  busi- 
ness may  have  35  or  fewer  sharehold- 
ers. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is 
little  more  than  a  technical  correction. 
Under  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  the  test  used  for  subchap- 
ter S  election  (Small  Business  Corpo- 
rations as  to  Taxable  Status)  was 
raised  to  35  or  fewer  shareholders. 

Current  IRS  estate  tax  valuations 
based  "market  values"  of  small, 
family-owned  businesses  often  result 
in  heavy  estate  tax  burdens  on  heirs 
who  desire  to  continue  a  business 
which  enjoys  only  modest  earning 
power.  With  earnings  far  short  of  the 
taxes  levied  on  the  business,  the  busi- 
ness cannot  realize  its  taxable  value 
short  of  actual  sale.  This  result  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  that  it  serves  to  further 
weaken  the  sense  of  community  in  the 
United  States  and  threatens  our  Na- 
tion's economy.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  595.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restrict  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  under  such  title  to 
certain  aliens;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

AUENS  RECEIVING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  restrict 
the  amoimt  of  social  security  benefits 
which  flow  to  aliens  working  illegally 
in  the  United  States  and  to  aliens 
living  abroad. 

When  it  was  created  in  1935,  social 
security's  purpose  was  to  provide 
greater  economic  security  to  workers 
in  the  United  States.  The  act  did  not 
discriminate  in  eligibility  on  the  basis 
of  citizenship,  but  looked  only  at  the 
type  and  location  of  employment  of  a 
worker.  Few  aliens  were  working  and 
earning  social  security  credits  even  in 
1940.  There  were  only  100  benefici- 
aries living  abroad,  receiving  benefits 
totaling  about  $12,000.  No  one  could 
have  anticipated  that  in  1981  that 
number  would  have  increased  to 
313,000  beneficiaries  receiving  pay- 
ments of  about  $1  biUion.  Of  course, 
some  of  those  beneficiaries  living 
abroad  are  U.S.  citizens,  but  most— 62 
percent— are  aliens. 

As  a  result  of  the  initial  statute  and 
Congress  subsequent  inadequacy  to 
deal  with  this  issue,  two  areas  of  abuse 
in  the  payment  of  social  security  bene- 
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fits  to  aliens  lave  developed.  The  first 
is  that  current  law  allows  aliens  who 
have  lived  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive social  security  Ijenefits  as  a 
result  of  illegal  employment.  The 
second  incon  listency  is  that  aliens 
living  abroad  who  have  earned  social 
security  credl  s  as  a  result  of  legal  em- 


ployment are 
far  in  excess 


now  receiving  benefits 
of  what  Americans  in 


comparable  si  ;uations  receive. 

nXlGAIXT  mrU  iTKO  AUKNS  RBCnVIIfC  sociai. 
so  mtlTY  BKNCriTS 

The  Immif  ration  and  Nationality 
Act  regulates  the  entry  of  non-U.S. 
citizens  to  Ai  lerica.  The  act  requires 
that  prior  to  leing  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  St  ites  for  employment,  the 
Secretary  of  ]  abor  must  certify  to  the 
Attorney  Oereral  that  the  entry  and 
employment  of  the  alien  will  not  dis- 
place any  Am  erican  worliers.  In  short, 
the  effect  of  his  act  is  to  make  it  ille- 
gal for  any  al  en  to  work  in  the  United 
States  withoi  t  this  country's  express 
permission. 

In  contrast,  the  Social  Security  Act 
allows  aliens  to  work  and  earn  social 
security  credi  s  and  benefits  regardless 
of  whether  t  ley  are  legally  living  or 
working  in  th  is  country.  The  result  of 
this  inconsist  tncy  in  law  is  that  both 
Ulegal  aliens  i  ind  aliens  who  are  legal- 
ly in  this  coui  itry,  but  without  permis- 
sion to  work,  ire  earning  and  receiving 
social  security  benefits. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total 
amount  of  be  lefits  which  go  annually 
to  aliens  who  have  worked  illegally  in 
this  country.  However,  the  General 
Accounting  O  ff ice,  in  a  draft  report  on 
this  issue,  est  mates  that  t>etween  $0.9 
to  $2.3  billioi  in  social  security  bene- 
fits go  to  illeg  illy  employed  aliens. 

Obviously  i:  is  a  flagrant  waste  of 
the  scarce  f  ui  ids  available  in  the  social 
security  triisl  fimd  to  support  aliens 
who  have  woi  ked  illegally  in  our  coun- 
try. The  legiiation  that  I  am  propos- 
ing today  wciild  bring  consistency  to 
oiu*  laws  on  his  matter  by  amending 
the  Social  Se<  urity  Act  to  require  legal 
resident  and  employment  status  in 
order  to  earn  social  security  credits. 
Authority  is  ( iven  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administrs  tion  to  stop  any  benefits 
or  credits  frokn  going  to  an  alien  as  a 
result  of  illef  ad  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, any  alie  i  filing  for  benefits  must 
show  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was 
lawfully  emp:  oyed  when  earning  social 
security  credi  a. 
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dependents  living  outside  of 

States.    Again,    drawing 

Accounting  Office's 

Administration's  files, 

at>out  194,000  alien  k>enefi- 

abroad  in  1981.  Approxi- 

I  nillion  in  benefits  went  to 


In  looking  at  the  alien  beneficiary 
issue,  it  is  most  informative  to  com- 
pare the  average  alien  beneficiary  to 
the  average  U.S.  beneficiary.  Stark  dif- 
ferences in  the  amount  of  benefits  re- 
ceived become  apparent. 

First,  the  average  American  retiree 
receives  $5  for  every  dollar  paid  into 
the  trust  fimd.  The  average  alien  ben- 
eficiary receives  $23  for  every  dollar 
paid  into  the  system— more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Second,  the  average  American  bene- 
ficiary has  worked  20.5  years  prior  to 
retirement.  The  average  alien  benefici- 
ary has  worked  only  10.5  years— 
almost  half  the  time  of  Americans. 

And  finally,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  added  benefits  which  go  to  aliens 
are  not  going  to  the  wage  earner,  but 
to  dependents.  GAO  foimd  that  for 
every  American  wage  earner,  0.4  de- 
pendents exist.  However,  for  every 
alien  wage  earner,  1.69  dependents 
exist— over  three  times  the  dependents 
of  Americans.  To  explain  this  unusual 
characteristic  of  the  alien  population, 
GAO  reviewed  individual  case  files  and 
found  that  a  common  trend  exists. 
Often  the  alien  wage  earner  will  retire 
and,  subsequent  to  his  retirement,  add 
dependents  through  new  marriages 
and  additional  children.  This  results  in 
large  increases  in  the  monthly  bene- 
fits received  by  the  family.  This  char- 
acteristic also  explains  why  aliens  re- 
ceive so  much  more  in  benefits  than 
the  average  American  per  tax  dollar. 
Following  are  three  true  examples 
which  GAO  found  in  its  case  study: 

An  alien  In  a  foreign  country  retired  at 
age  63.  He  got  married  to  a  29-year  old 
woman  who  one  year  later  had  a  child.  The 
annual  benefit  for  the  wife  and  child  is 
$1,074.  The  child  will  be  18  years  of  age  in 
1996,  and,  therefore  could  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits  until  then. 

An  alien  in  a  foreign  country  retired  at 
age  62  and  at  age  65  married  a  29-year  old 
woman.  She  had  three  children  during  the 
succeeding  five  years.  She  and  the  children 
have  received  $11,509  in  Social  Security  ben- 
efits over  five  years.  Their  annual  benefit 
amount  is  $2,256.  Their  benefits  could  con- 
tinue until  the  children  are  age  18  and  could 
resume  for  the  spouse  when  she  attains  age 
62  or,  if  widowed,  age  60. 

An  alien  in  a  foreign  country  retired  at 
age  62  and  one  year  later  began  living  with 
his  15-year  old  granddaughter  in  a  common- 
law  marriage  relationship.  He  fathered  two 
children  by  her  during  the  succeeding  six 
years.  The  children  became  eligible  for  ben- 
efits and  received  $12,896  over  a  six-year 
period.  Benefits  could  continue  until  the 
youngest  child  reaches  18  in  1995. 

I  think  that  these  examples  provide 
convincing  evidence  of  the  abuse 
which  is  currently  taking  place  in  the 
Social  Security  system.  The  following 
is  a  chart  summarizing  the  differences 
between  alien  beneficiaries  and  Ameri- 
can beneficiaries. 
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Some  may  wonder  why  the  United 
States  pays  retirement  benefits  to 
aliens  at  all.  As  transportation  meth- 
ods have  evolved  to  make  world  travel 
more  convenient  and  companies  have 
expanded,  nonresident  employment 
has  become  much  more  frequent.  In 
an  effort  to  remove  barriers  for  such 
exchange,  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered into  agreements  with  a  number 
of  countries  regarding  pension  plans. 
The  Intention  of  these  agreements  is 
to  insure  that  Americans  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  retire- 
ment program  when  they  work  abroad 
which  is  comparable  and  equal  to 
social  security. 

However,  the  United  States  does  not 
Just  honor  citizens  from  countries 
with  which  we  share  a  formal  negoti- 
ated agreement.  Current  law  also 
allows  an  alien  to  participate  in  the 
social  security  program  even  if  no 
formal  reciprocal  agreement  exists  for 
Americans  between  the  United  States 
smd  the  alien's  country.  The  only  re- 
quirement is  that  the  alien  come  from 
a  country  which  has  some  program 
that  resembles  our  social  security 
system  and  is  open  to  U.S.  citizens. 
Unfortunately,  what  often  occurs  is 
that  the  program  offered  by  the  other 
country  doesn't  approach  the  generos- 
ity of  the  social  security  system.  The 
GAO  estimates  that  99  percent  of 
aliens  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments qualify,  in  part,  because  they 
come  from  a  country  which  has  some 
semblance  of  a  social  insurance  pro- 
gram which  is  open  to  Americans  or  a 
formalized  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  Because  the  treaty  clauses  are 
estimated  to  be  one  of  the  major  ex- 
ceptions under  which  many  aliens  gain 
participation  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, it  should  be  used  to  insure  equal 
treatment  of  American  workers. 
Simply  having  an  open  pension  plan  in 
existence  should  not  qualify  a  country 
for  participation  in  our  program. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
today  corrects  the  excessive  flow  of 
benefits  to  aliens  living  abroad 
through  four  provisions.  First,  future 
alien  beneficiaries  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  social  security  benefits  only  up 
until  the  point  at  which  they  have  re- 
covered the  taxes  they  paid  into  the 
trust  fund.  Second,  the  proliferation 
of  dependents  after  retirement  would 
be  addressed  by  limiting  dependent 
benefits  to  the  spouse  alone,  provided 
that  the  relationship  existed  at  least  1 
year  prior  to  the  wage  earner's  appli- 
cation for  benefits.  Third,  the  immedi- 
ate imbalance  in  benefit  payments  to 
aliens— represented     by     the     23-to-l 
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ratio— would  be  corrected  by  stopping 
the  cost-of-living  adjustments  which 
current  alien  beneficiaries  receive.  The 
COLA  is  based  on  the  U.S.  economy 
and  is  meant  to  help  those  living  on 
fixed  incomes  in  this  country  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation.  The  final  provi- 
sion of  my  legislation  deals  with  the 
"Informal  treaty"  loophole.  All  of  the 
above  provisions  would  apply  to  those 
aliens  living  abroad  in  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  no  for- 
mally negotiated  agreement.  An  alien 
from  a  country  which  simply  has  some 
form  of  social  insurance  program  open 
to  Americans  would  no  longer  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  our  social  security 
program.  It  must  l)e  certain,  through  a 
negotiated  agreement,  that  the  alien's 
country  provides  a  truly  comparable 
program  for  Americaui  workers  abroad. 

This  legislation  comprises  a  fair  and 
realistic  proposal  for  aliens  and  social 
security.  It  should  be  evident  that  if 
Congress  expects  to  have  the  support 
of  this  Nation  to  make  the  sacrifices 
required  to  save  social  security,  then 
Congress  must  be  willing  to  cut  excess 
and  inequity  out  of  the  program.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  continue  to 
provide  so  generously  for  non-U.S.  citi- 
zens when  we  face  the  prospect  of  not 
being  able  to  meet  obligations  to  U.S. 
citizens  in  June.  Although  it  repre- 
sents only  a  small  fraction  in  the  con- 
text of  the  overall  shortfall  in  social 
security,  this  legislation  is  significant. 
For  it  is  this  and  other  inexplicably  in- 
consistent policies  like  it  which  make 
up  much  of  the  reason  for  America's 
cynicism  al>out  Congress  ability  to 
deal  with  the  social  security  problem. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  making  these  changes  in  the 
problem.* 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  596.  A  bill  to  provide  surplus  com- 
modities to  farmers  who  lost  grain 
stored  in  certain  insolvent  warehouses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

GRAIN  STORAGE  COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  heard 
horror  stories  about  farmers  who  have 
worked  many  hours  planting  and  har- 
vesting a  crop,  only  to  see  it  go  down 
the  drain  when  a  grain  elevator  be- 
comes insolvent  or  bankrupt.  This  has 
become  a  very  serious  problem  the  last 
few  years.  I  have  seen  figures  which 
show  that  over  the  last  few  years 
there  have  been  almost  125  elevator 
bankruptcies.  This  has  cost  over  3,500 
farmers  more  than  $25  billion  and  has 
resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  human  suf- 
fering. 

There  have  been  many  changes  pro- 
posed at  Iwth  the  State  and  Federal 
levels  to  deal  with  this  situation.  I 
have  supported  amendments  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  initiated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole,  which 
would  set  up  expedited  procedures  for 


farm  crops  and  would  also  clarify  title 
to  the  grain.  In  addition,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  protect 
against  future  losses  by  setting  up  an 
insurance  fimd,  fimded  by  farmers, 
that  would  compensate  them  for  losses 
resulting  from  the  insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  grain  elevator.  Both  this 
legislation,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
amendments  would  deal  with  insolven- 
cies that  might  occur  in  the  future.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  we  can  do 
something  to  help  farmers  who  have 
suffered  losses  the  past  couple  of 
years  due  to  the  insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  grain  elevator. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Grain  Storage  Compensation 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill  will  expand  the 
PIK  program  to  allow  farmers  who 
have  suffered  a  loss  due  to  the  insol- 
vency or  bankruptcy  of  a  grain  eleva- 
tor to  receive  PIK  commodities.  With 
an  enormous  surplus,  and  many  com- 
munities economically  wrecked  due  to 
the  collapse  of  a  local  grain  elevator,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  provide 
this  assistance.  Our  farmers  are  the 
envy  of  the  entire  world,  yet  many  of 
them  are  on  the  edge  of  an  economic 
cliff,  largely  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

Several  features  of  this  bill  are  im- 
portant, and  I  would  like  to  point 
them  out.  First,  it  only  applies  to  in- 
solvencies or  bankruptcies  occurring 
on  or  after  the  Soviet  grain  embargo 
and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Since  it  is  a  narrowly  defined  period,  it 
is  not  open  ended.  The  elevator  insur- 
ance legislation  I  have  proposed  will 
deal  with  prospective  insolvencies. 
Second,  the  first  date  involved— the 
grain  embargo— is  important  because 
it  had  such  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
commodity  markets  and  international 
trade.  Third,  the  program  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  ASCS  and  wiU  require 
no  additional  personnel.  A  farmer  who 
has  suffered  a  loss  will  have  to  estab- 
lish this  fact  by  competent  evidence 
before  he  can  receive  PIK  commod- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  been  devastated  the  last 
few  years  by  declining  prices  and 
rising  production  costs.  Net  farm 
income  has  fallen,  and  exports  have 
declined  for  the  first  time  in  over  a 
decade.  These  problems  are  serious 
enough,  but  imagine  the  frustration 
and  pain  a  farm  family  feels  when  an 
entire  year's  work  is  lost.  Many  of 
them  can  never  recover.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we 
expand  the  PIK  program  in  a  way 
which  is  reasonable  and  equitable  and 
will  literally  bring  back  many  small 
towns  in  this  country.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.596 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Grain  Storage 
Compensation  Act  of  1983". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sic.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  unless  the  con- 
text clearly  requires  otherwise— 

(1)  the  term  "depositor"  means  the  owner 
or  holder  of  a  scale  ticket,  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt, or  other  original  source  document 
issued  by  a  public  grain  warehouse  for  grain 
who  resides  in  a  State  and  who  is  entitled  to 
possession  or  payment  for  the  grain  repre- 
sented by  such  ticket,  receipt,  or  other  docu- 
ment; 

(2)  the  term  "grain"  means  barley,  com, 
cotton,  dry  edible  beans,  flaxseed,  grain  sor- 
ghum, oats,  rice,  rye,  soybeans,  sunflower 
seeds,  wheat,  and  any  other  commodity 
which  is  commonly  classified  as  a  grain  and 
traded  at.  or  stored  in.  a  warehouse: 

(3)  the  term  "Insolvent"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  to  such  term  under  section 
101(26)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code: 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  secre- 
tary of  Agriculture: 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic: 

(6)  the  term  "surplus  commodities"  means 
agricultural  commodities  owned  and  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  are 
not  obligated  for  any  other  purpose  under 
any  other  provision  of  law:  and 

(7)  the  term  "warehouse"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  to  such  term  under  section  2 
of  the  United  SUtes  Warehouse  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  242). 

COMPENSATION  FOR  IWSOLVENCY  OF  UCENSED 
WAREHOUSES 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  in  which  a  depositor 
has  sustained  a  loss  of  grain,  the  loss  of 
such  grain  was  the  direct  result  of  the  insol- 
vency of  a  public  grain  warehouse  in  which 
the  grain  was  stored,  and  the  insolvency  of 
such  warehouse  occurred  at  any  time  during 
the  period  beginning  on  E>ecember  1,  1979, 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to 
such  depositor,  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
surplus  commodities,  or  title  to  such  com- 
modities, in  an  amount,  type,  and  quality 
the  Secretary  determines  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate such  depositor  for  such  loss. 

NOTICE  OF  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish— 

(1)  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  public  grain  warehouses 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  which  became 
insolvent  during  the  period  described  in  sec- 
tion 3:  and 

(2)  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  area  of  each  public  grain  warehouse 
which  became  insolvent  during  the  period 
described  in  section  3  a  notice  containing 
the  name  of  such  warehouse. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
notice  described  in  subsection  (a)  a  summa- 
ry of  the  compensation  program  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  including  a  summary  of  the 
eligibility  requirements  described  in  section 
5(a). 
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Sk.  S.  (a)  1  d  be  eligible  to  receive  com- 
pensation undi  T  this  Act.  a  depositor  must, 
within  sixty  di  ^ys  after  the  date  of  publica- 
lotlce  described  in  section 
written  application  for  such 
with  the  depositor's  local 
office  of  the  i  gricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  !  ervlce.  The  application  must 
describe  the  tj  pe  and  quantity  of  grain  lost 
as  a  result  of  t  tie  Insolvency  of  a  warehouse 
described  In  seftion  3. 

thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of 
an  application!  described  in  subsection  (a). 
the  Secretary  ihall  determine  if  a  depositor 
qualifies  for  co  [npensation  under  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  S«  cretary  approves  an  applica- 
tion for  comp(  insation  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shal).  at  the  earliest  practicable 

to  such  depositor  surplus 
commodities,  dr  title  to  such  commodities, 
in  accordance  i  rith  section  3. 

(3)  If  the  Se<  retary  denies,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  an  applio  ition  for  compensation  under 
this  Act,  the  d  >positor  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  admi  listratively  such  denial. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
sjims  as  may  be  necessary  to 
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S.  597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SicnoN  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  and  directed  to  survey 
and  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed  and  without 
consideration,  to  the  city  of  Show  Low,  Ari- 
zona, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  the  lands  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Land  Conveyance, 
City  of  Show  Low,  Arizona."  and  dated  July 
1982,  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Forest  Service,  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

<a)  a  tract  of  land,  together  with  improve- 
ments thereon  known  as  the  David  C. 
Porter  Park  estimated  to  include  approxi- 
mately 52.46  acres:  and 

(b)  a  tract  of  land,  together  with  improve- 
ments thereon  known  as  the  Show  Low  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  estimated  to  Include  ap- 
proximately 533  acres. 

Sec.  2.  Title  to  any  real  property  acquired 
by  the  city  of  Show  Low  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  if  the 
city  or  any  successor  of  the  city  uses  such 
real  property  for  other  than  public  pur- 
poses. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwater): 
S.  598.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  land  con- 
veyance from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  Payson,  Ariz.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

PAYSON,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  my  distinguished  colleague  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  and  I  are  introducing 
today  will  demonstrate  how  successful- 
ly a  group  of  citizens  in  a  small  com- 
munity and  a  Government  agency  can 
work  together  to  build  a  memorial 
paying  tribute  to  both  the  community 
and  the  Government  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  referring  to  a 
plan  by  the  residents  of  a  town  in  Ari- 
zona, Payson,  to  restore  the  first 
forest  ranger  district  office  and  dwell- 
ing house  in  that  area.  These  buildings 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  larger  and  more  modem  fa- 
cilities. Payson  citizens  propose  to  re- 
store the  ranger  station,  and  construct 
a  fireproof  building  to  serve  as  a 
museum  to  display  historical  artifacts 
and  antiques  from  pioneer  Forest 
Service  days  and  other  items  of  histor- 
ic value  to  the  town  of  Payson. 

As  a  forest  town,  much  of  the  histo- 
ry of  Payson  and  its  residents  reflect 
the  flavor  of  our  national  forest  which 
has  added  to  the  charming  character 
and  the  quality  of  the  town.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  community  wish  to  pre- 
serve a  piece  of  the  Forest  Service's 
past  and  the  effects  this  Government 
agency  has  had  on  their  own  lives. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
convey  approximately  1.1  acres  of 
Forest  Service  land  to  the  town  of 
Payson  just  for  that  objective.  By  con- 
veying this  land  to  the  town,  historic 
preservation  of  the  community  and 
the  Forest  Service  will  be  enhanced. 


We  are  talking  about  a  relatively 
miniscule  portion  of  Federal  property 
in  this  area,  Mr.  President.  This  con- 
veyance, however,  will  signify  a  major 
investment  in  the  quality  and  caliber 
of  achievements  made  today  and  yes- 
teryear in  this  Arizona  town. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Northern  Gila  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety should  be  commended  for  their 
foresight  and  efforts  to  make  this 
unique  plan  a  reality.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  bill  can  be  expeditiously  con- 
sidered by  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  this  year  so  that 
the  community  may  move  forward 
with  their  plans  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  598 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
transfer,  without  consideration,  to  the  town 
of  Payson,  Arizona  the  following  described 
parcel: 

A  parcel  of  land  entirely  within  the  SV^  of 
the  SEy4  of  the  SEV*  of  the  SE%,  of  Section 
5,  TION.  Range  lOE.  G&SRB&M.  Payson. 
Gila  County,  Arizona,  more  particularly  de- 
scrilied  as  follows:  commencing  at  the 
common  comer  of  Sections  4,  5.  8,  &  9. 
TION,  RIOE,  G&SRB&M:  thence  N  89'56' 
W,  along  the  south  line  of  Section  5,  a  dis- 
tance of  164.47  feet  to  the  true  point  of  be- 
ginning: thence  continuing  N  89*56'  W, 
along  the  south  line  of  Section  5,  a  distance 
of  337.13  feet:  thence  N  13'33'08-  E,  a  dis- 
tance of  223.16  feet,  to  a  point  on  the  south 
right-of-way  line  of  West  Main  Street: 
thence  S  74'10'23'  E,  along  the  south  right- 
of-way  line  West  Main  Street,  a  distance  of 
145.02  feet:  thence  S  43'09'  E,  along  the 
south  right-of-way  line  of  West  Main  Street, 
a  distance  of  243.72  feet;  thence  N89'56'  W, 
along  the  south  right-of-way  line  of  West 
Main  Street,  a  distance  of  21.36  feet,  to  the 
true  point  of  beginning.  The  above  de- 
scribed parcel  of  land  contains  1.10  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  property  described  m  the 
first  section  shall  be  used  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  display  of  articles  of  historical  sig- 
nificance. If  the  property  is  not  used  for  his- 
torical purposes,  title  to  such  property  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  use  restrictions  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (a),  the  town  of  Payson,  Ar- 
izona may  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  property  by  the  Northern  Gila  County 
Historical  Society. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKT,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
HtTODLESTON,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  599.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  unnegotiated  social  security 
checks  shall  be  returned  to  the  social 
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security  trust  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SKUIUTT  CHECK  TRANSFER 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  with  Senators 
BoREN,  Specter,  Randolph,  Sasser, 
Zorinskt.  Mitchell.  Hawkins. 
Riecle,  Tsongas.  Rollings.  Ford, 
HuDDLESTON  and  Inouye  legislation 
which  would  credit  millions  of  dollars 
of  uncashed  social  security  checks  to 
the  social  trust  funds. 

Each  year  between  $20  million  to  $50 
million  of  imnegotiated  social  security 
checks  remain  in  the  general  fund 
rather  than  being  recredited  to  the 
social  security  tnist  funds.  According 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform,  the  accumulated 
total  of  uncashed  benefits  is  now  up  to 
an  estimated  $300  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion. 

When  payment  is  made  to  a  social 
security  beneficiary,  a  voucher  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  the  amount  of  the  benefit.  This 
amount  is  then  withdrawn  from  the 
social  security  trust  fund  and  the  pay- 
ment is  sent  to  the  beneficiary.  For 
any  number  of  reasons  some  benefit 
checks  may  not  be  cashed.  In  many  in- 
stances the  checks  are  lost,  stolen, 
burned,  or  saved  for  later  use.  Under 
present  procedure,  regardless  of  why 
the  check  is  not  cashed,  the  money 
has  technically  been  spent  by  social  se- 
curity. The  Treasury  Department 
holds  these  funds  until  the  checks  are 
cashed.  If  the  check  is  never  negotiat- 
ed, this  money  is  added  to  the  Treas- 
ury's general  fund.  The  social  security 
trust  funds  not  only  lose  the  initial 
amount,  but  also  the  interest  obtain- 
able by  proper  investment  of  the  trust 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  dete- 
riorating condition  of  the  social  securi- 
ty system,  this  $300  million  to  $400 
million  and  $20  million  to  $50  million 
annually  could  make  a  contribution 
toward  preserving  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  been  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  arrange  for  a  change  in  the 
administrative  procedure  used  in  han- 
dling these  outstanding  checks,  but  to 
no  avail.  Furthermore,  in  its  package 
of  recommendations,  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  proposes  making  a  lump-sum 
payment  to  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fund  (OASDI)  from 
the  general  fund  the  amount  of  un- 
cashed OASDI  checks  issued  in  the 
past.  However,  the  Commission  mis- 
takenly indicates  that  the  Treasury 
Department  has  changed  its  proce- 
dures in  order  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  uncashed  checks  in  the  future. 
There  have  been  no  changes  to  date. 

In  response  to  this  need  for  a  legisla- 
tive remedy,  we  are  introducing  a  bill 


which  provides  procedures  for  credit- 
ing the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fimd  and  the  Federal 
disability  trust  fund  with  the  amounts 
of  social  security  checks  which  have 
not  been  negotiated  within  12  months. 
The  bill  also  applies  retroactively, 
transferring  the  accmnulated  total  of 
unnegotiated  checks. 

I  urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  this 
much  needed  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwater): 
S.  600.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
95-224;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

GRAND  CANYON  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  which  is  cosponsored  by  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague.  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater,  amends  Public  Law 
95-244,  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  96-581. 

All  it  does,  Mr.  President,  is  modify 
existing  law  and  establish  a  "special 
fund"  to  provide  some  needed  addi- 
tional support  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
Unified  School  District— which  is 
within  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  This  educational  support  has  al- 
ready been  authorized  by  the  acts  of 
Congress  previously  mentioned.  The 
revenues  for  the  fund  would  come  en- 
tirely from  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States  from  visitors  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  This  is 
money  received  at  the  gate— $2  a  car. 
50  cents  per  person  on  buses. 

Pursuant  to  terms  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  payments 
from  this  fund  would  be  made  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  School  District  for  the 
education  of  the  children  who  actually 
reside  on  Federal  land.  Because  Feder- 
al property  is  not  subject  to  taxation 
by  State  or  local  agencies,  this  amend- 
ment will  assure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  its  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  health,  safety,  and  education  of 
the  children  of  its  employees. 

If  this  support  were  not  necessary 
on  a  continuing  basis,  we  would  not 
suggest  that  a  special  fimd  be  estab- 
lished. But  the  district  simply  does  not 
have  the  tax  base  to  support  the 
yearly  costs  of  operating  the  school. 
Establishing  a  fund  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  is  a  much  more  effec- 
tive way  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
than  asking  the  Congress  for  a  line 
item  appropriation  year  after  year. 

These  children,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  children  of  Federal  employ- 
ees—the people  who  operate  and  main- 
tain the  facilities  at  the  Grsuid 
Canyon.  The  Grand  Canyon  is  not  an 
Arizona  monument  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  national  monument.  It  is  one  of 
America's  greatest  tourist  attractions. 
It  brings  a  lot  of  tourists  and  tourist 
money  into  this  country.  All  we  are 
asking  for  is  that  a  very  small  amount 
of  these  Federal  revenues,  of  which 
millions  are  collected  at  the  park,  be 


set  aside  to  cover  some  of  the  costs  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  school 
facilities.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or simply  estimates  how  much  money 
will  be  necessary— in  addition  to  the 
moneys  received  for  the  general  tax 
levies.  State  equalization  aid,  and  the 
various  Federal  programs— and  ex- 
pends the  funds  when  they  are  needed 
for  operation  and  maintenance.  There 
is  no  authorization  to  use  the  funds 
for  construction. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  all  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  land  within  the 
boundary  of  the  school  district  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Less  than  2  percent  of  the  property  in 
the  district  is  privately  owned.  About 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  land  is  held  by 
the  State  and  85  percent  of  the  land  is 
managed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Because  so  little  land  is  privately 
owned,  the  assessed  valuation  for  tax 
purposes  for  the  district  during  the 
1981-82  school  year  was  $6.7  million. 
This  results  in  a  tax  rate  of  $5.78  per 
$100.  And  this  rate  is  projected  to  in- 
crease by  at  least  $1  per  $100  for  the 
coming  school  year.  The  tax  base, 
such  as  it  is,  is  eroding.  When  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  removes  it  tracks, 
as  planned,  it  will  no  longer  pay  taxes 
to  the  district.  Last  year  it  paid  over 
$44,000. 

In  the  1981-82  school  year,  the  dis- 
trict had  an  enrollment  of  216  stu- 
dents and  186  of  these  students  lived 
within  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  boundary  and  were  classified  as 
category  A  for  Federal  impact  aid  pur- 
poses. The  district  received  $276,000  in 
impact  aid  funding  and  approximately 
$47,000  in  other  Federal  education 
funds,  for  a  total  of  $323,000  in  Feder- 
al assistance. 

Thus,  even  though  over  80  percent 
of  the  district's  students  are  depend- 
ents of  Federal  employees  who  reside 
on  Federal  nontaxable  land,  only  36 
percent  of  the  district's  total  budget 
was  financed  by  Federal  funds.  Next 
year  the  Federal  share  will  be  even 
less,  about  29  percent,  because  of  less 
impact  aid  and  lower  Federal  educa- 
tion funding  levels.  Also,  one  major 
misconception  should  be  clarified:  The 
district  does  not  receive  payment  in 
lieu  of  tax  assistance.  It  has  not  re- 
ceived such  assistance  since  the  pro- 
gram's enactment. 

It  is  quite  clear  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  providing  its  share  of  as- 
sistance to  this  school  district  which 
has.  as  its  primary  purpose,  the  educa- 
tion to  dependents  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. It  should  be  remembered  that  if 
this  district  did  not  exist,  the  children 
would  have  to  be  bused  to  either  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.,  89  miles  one  way,  or  Wil- 
liams, Ariz.,  60  miles  one  way.  This,  of 
course,  assumes  one  of  those  districts 
would  be  able  to  accept  them.  Busing  4 
hoiu-s  a  day  simply  is  not  practical  and 
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maintenance  and  operation  of  Federally 
owned  buildings,  facilities,  equipment,  real 
property,  and  grounds  used  for  school  pur- 
poaes.  and  for  all  applicable  current  Federal, 
State,  and  local  fire  life  safety,  and  building 
codes,  based  upon  estimates  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to 
expend  amounts  deposited  in  the  special 
funds  under  this  subsection  upon  certifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  601.  A  bill  to  provide  for  demon- 
stration projects  imder  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  require  a  con- 
tractor under  certain  defense  con- 
tracts to  provide  training  in  skilled  oc- 
cupations in  which  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial shortage  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

DDTRSE  PROCtmOIEirr  TRAINING 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  "Defense  Pro- 
curement Training  Demonstration 
Project  Act."  I  am  pleased  to  have  Mr. 
Pell  again  join  me  in  cosponsorlng 
this  bill.  In  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Pro- 
ductivity, which  I  chair,  we  have  re- 
peatedly heard  testimony  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  for  avail- 
able positions,  despite  the  continuing 
high  rate  of  unemployment.  My  pro- 
posal would  provide  one  component  to 
resolve  this  paradoxical  problem  of 
continuing  skill  shortages  in  the  midst 
of  vast  unemployment. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  publish  a  list  of  skilled  occu- 
pations in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
projected  shortage,  and  then  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Etefense  to  select 
from  this  list  those  skills  in  which  a 
shortage  will  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  defense  procurement.  With  respect 
to  any  large  contract  requiring  the  use 
of  such  skUls,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  authorized  to  require  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  to  provide  the 
training  in  that  occupation. 

This  is  a  demonstration  project  only, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  efficien- 
cy within  30  months.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains a  provision  to  facilitate  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  machine  tools  and  re- 
lated equipment  to  vocational  educa- 
tion schools  in  order  to  assist  those 
schools  In  providing  necessary  skill 
training. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  601 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Procure- 
ment Training  Demonstration  Project  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  IJefense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry 


out  demonstration  projecta  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  provide 
training  in  skilled  occupations  in  which 
there  is  a  substantial  shortage  of  workers  In 
defense  procurement. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  "defense 
procurement"  means  any  procurement  de- 
fined in  section  2303  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  devel- 
op and  publish  a  list  of  skilled  occupations 
in  which  there  is  a  substantial  shortage  of 
workers.  The  list  shall  be  revised  annually. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "skilled  occupations"  In- 
cludes only  occupations  for  which  the 
normal  training  program  Is  at  least  two 
years  but  the  term  does  not  Include  any  oc- 
cupation for  which  a  college  degree  is  a 
normal  prerequisite;  and 

(B)  there  Is  a  substantial  shortage  of 
workers  with  respect  to  a  skilled  occupation 
if  the  sum  of  the  number  of  trained  pro- 
grams In  that  skilled  occupation  Is  less  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  anticipated  demand 
for  the  occupation  for  the  five-year  period 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  after  the  determination  Is  made. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  occupations,  based  upon  the  list  of 
occupations  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  subsection  (b),  which,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  will,  because 
of  the  shortage  of  workers  In  any  specific 
occupation,  have  an  adverse  effect  on  de- 
fense procurement  by  expanding  the  lead- 
time  for  such  procurement  or  by  Increasing 
the  costs  of  the  defense  procurement. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carry 
out  the  demonstration  projects  authorized 
by  this  Act  with  respect  to  selected  con- 
tracts for  defense  procurement  entered  Into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that— 

(1)  the  defense  procurement  contract  In- 
volves the  expenditure  of  at  least 
$10,000,000; 

(2)  the  defense  procurement  contract  will 
require  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
of  the  contractor  to  hire  additional  workers 
in  any  of  the  skilled  occupations  contained 
In  the  list  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (c):  and 

(3)  the  training  of  workers  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  workers  In  any  skilled  occupa- 
tion listed  under  subsection  (b)  Is  critical  to 
the  timely  completion  of  work  under  de- 
fense procurement  contracts  In  the  area  In 
which  the  contract  will  be  performed. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  Include,  In  any  contract  selected  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  a  demonstration  project, 
provisions  designed  to — 

(1)  require  the  contractor  to  provide  train- 
ing (either  directly,  or  by  way  of  contract  or 
other  arrangement)  in  the  skUls  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  the  completion  of  the  contract 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section:  and 

(2)  specify  the  type  of  training.  Including 
on-the-job  training,  training  from  agencies 
and  Institutions  experienced  In  furnishing 
occupational  training,  or  any  combination 
of  such  training. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  assure  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  training  pilot 
projects  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  In  awarding  contracts  under  appli- 
cable provisions  of  Federal  law,  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  carrying  out  demonstration 
projects  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered. 
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Sac.  4.  Not  later  than  two  and  one-half 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prepare 
and  autanlt  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
demonstration  projects  carried  out  imder 
this  Act,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions. Including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  the  Defense  Industrial 
Reserve  Act  (50  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(8)  authorize  the  donation  of  any  such 
property  directly  to  the  educational  Institu- 
tion or  training  school  having  a  loan  agree- 
ment for  any  such  property  when  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  that  property  is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense.".* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  hereelf 
and  Mr.  C^hiles): 
S.  602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
broadcasting  of  accurate  information 
to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

RADIO  MARTI 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Government-operated  radio  station  for 
broadcasting  to  Cuba,  known  as  Radio 
Marti.  If  created.  Radio  Marti  will  pro- 
vide the  Cuban  people  with  compre- 
hensive and  objective  news  about 
Cuba  and  Cuba's  role  in  the  world. 
Legislation  similar  to  this  passed  the 
House  by  an  almost  2  to  1  margin,  and 
was  favorably  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
during  the  97th  Congress.  Only  time 
constraints  in  the  "lameduck"  session 
prevented  this  legislation  from  becom- 
ing law  last  year. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
Senate  take  swift  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. If  we  do,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  time  the  people  of  Cuba  will  be 
able  to  listen  to  an  alternative  to  gov- 
ernment-censored news  and  programs. 
When  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
Cuban  people  will  finally  hear  the 
truth.  Access  to  accurate  news  reports 
and  varied  opinions  is  something  that 
we  in  the  United  States  take  for  grant- 
ed. We  forget  sometimes  that  the 
truth  is  a  precious  and  rare  commodi- 
ty in  countries  where  the  government 
censors  every  broadcast  and  news 
report.  For  decades,  the  United  States 
has  provided  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  an  alter- 
native to  government  propaganda,  and 
now  at  long  last  we  can  provide  the 
same  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  C^uba 
would  soon  learn  to  rely  on  Radio 
Marti  for  information  about  the 
world— and  especially  about  their  own 
country— in  the  same  way  that  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  rely  on  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  As  it  stands 


now,  the  Cuban  people  learn  the  news 
from  either  the  government-controlled 
media  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Both  of 
these  sources  are  inadequate  and  unre- 
liable. True,  there  are  broadcasts  that 
reach  Cuba  from  Florida,  but  these 
are  for  the  most  part  in  English  and 
are  designed  for  an  American,  not  a 
Cuban,  audience. 

What  the  people  of  Cuba  need  is  a 
Spanish-language  broadcast  with  a 
clear  signal  to  alert  them  to  events  in- 
volving Cuba  domestically  or  interna- 
tionally. They  do  not  get  such  infor- 
mation now.  Most  Cubans  are  unaware 
of  the  mismanagement  of  the  Cuban 
economy.  They  do  not  know  that 
during  the  1976-80  5-year  plan,  pro- 
duction in  most  key  sectors  fell  far 
below  planned  goals.  They  are  not 
aware  that  the  Cuban  economy  is  ex- 
pected to  be  even  less  successful  at 
producing  jobs  in  the  future.  They  are 
also  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment-imposed bureaucracy,  in  addition 
to  the  personal  inconveniences  it 
causes,  is  stifling  the  innovation,  pro- 
ductivity, and  efficiency  needed  to  im- 
prove Cuban  economic  conditions.  The 
average  Cuban  does  not  know  that  the 
only  thing  that  has  prevented  a  Cuban 
economic  collapse  has  been  over  $13 
billion  in  Soviet  aid  over  the  last 
decade,  or  that  Soviet  subsidies  now 
equal  over  $3  billion  per  year,  25  per- 
cent of  the  Cuban  gross  national  prod- 
uct. While  many  Cubans  know  from 
their  own  experience  about  broken 
promises  concerning  the  availability  of 
housing,  foodstuffs,  and  consumer 
goods,  they  are  uninformed  that  these 
problems  plague  the  great  majority  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

Local  disinformation  is  also  a  prob- 
lem. For  example,  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment points  to  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  physicians  in  Cuba  as  one 
of  its  health  care  successes.  In  fact, 
though,  the  number  of  physicians  as  a 
percentage  of  the  population  has  in- 
creased marginally  since  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  turn  aroimd  began  5 
years  before  the  Castro  takeover. 
More  importantly,  infant  mortality— a 
function  of  illiteracy,  poor  nutrition, 
and  a  rising  birth  rate— has  increased 
since  Castro's  revolution. 

The  Cuban  people  are  also  deliber- 
ately kept  ignorant  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment's foreign  adventures.  Cuban 
soldiers  who  have  died  in  Africa  have 
been  buried  there,  and  those  who  have 
been  wounded  have  been  treated  in 
Eastern  Europe  as  part  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  hide  the  truth  from  the 
people  of  Cuba.  Closer  to  home,  the 
Castro  regime  has  armed,  trained,  and 
supported  guerrillas  from  Colombia  to 
Nicaragua.  Yet,  the  Cuban  people  are 
unaware  of  their  country's  deep  in- 
volvement and  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  international  subversion,  or 
the  diplomatic  setbacks  these  policies 
have  caused. 


I  believe  that  the  people  of  Cuba 
need  to  know  the  actual  outcome  of 
Castro's  programs.  Radio  Marti  will 
accomplish  this.  Radio  Marti  will 
supply  the  Cuban  people  with  infor- 
mation they  cannot  get  through  the 
government-censored  news  media.  It 
will  encourage  the  Cubans  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

This  new  station  gets  its  name  from 
Jos6  Marti,  the  leading  figure  In  the 
Cuban  independence  movement.  He  is 
Cuba's  greatest  hero  and  a  man  held 
in  high  regard  throughout  the  Carib- 
bean. By  adopting  the  name  "Marti." 
we  have  set  a  high  performance  stand- 
ard for  ourselves  for  truthfulness  and 
integrity.  I  am  sure  we  can  meet  this 
standard. 

Some  may  have  heard  about  threat- 
ened radio  interference  from  Cuba  in 
retaliation  for  Radio  Marti.  The 
people  of  Florida,  however,  have  lived 
with  such  interference  for  the  past  13 
years.  Therefore,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  is  related  to  Radio 
Marti.  Long  before  Radio  Marti  was 
annoimced,  Cuba  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  create  or  expand  200  radio  sta- 
tions and  to  construct  two  half-mil- 
lion-watt transmitters.  True,  interfer- 
ence may  affect  American  radio  sta- 
tions. However,  Cuba  began  this  ag- 
gressive radio  broadcasting  buildup 
before  Radio  Marti  was  announced. 
Radio  Marti  is  not  the  cause  of  Cas- 
tro's interference.  Radio  Marti  is  only 
an  excuse  for  Castro  to  try  to  black- 
mail the  United  States. 

I  believe  we  have  a  right,  as  a  nation, 
to  decide  our  foreign  policy  independ- 
ently, regardless  of  threats  of  a  for- 
eign dictator.  We  also  have  the  right 
to  expand  international  radio  broad- 
casts in  conformity  with  international 
law. 

Radio  Marti  has  broad  bipartisan 
support.  It  passed  the  House  in  the 
97th  Congress  by  a  2-to-I  margin.  It 
also  has  the  support  of  President 
Reagan  and  the  AFL-CIO.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  renew  their  support  for 
this  important  proposal. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  the  Cuban  community  cele- 
brated the  birthdate  of  Jos6  Marti. 
This  man.  known  to  his  countrymen  as 
the  apostle  of  the  Cuban  revolution, 
was  a  man  of  impeccable  character. 
His  life  in  exile  was  dedicated  to  work- 
ing toward  a  free  and  independent 
Cuba,  and  it  was  the  fervor  that  he 
displayed  while  trying  to  accomplish 
this  mission  that  gained  him  the  title 
of  apostle.  Jos6  Marti  sought  the 
truth  for  his  people.  His  dream  was  to 
take  them  from  under  the  colonial 
rule  of  the  Spanish  Government  and 
deliver  them  into  the  light  of  democra- 
cy. He  was  a  strong  believer  in  demo- 
cratic principles,  in  the  dignity  of  man. 
tmd  he  fell  in  battle  in  defense  of  the 
principles  in  which  he  believed.  He 
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•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  seven  distin- 
guished colleagues,  that  Is  designed  to 
address  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
potentially  dangerous  problems  facing 
our  Nation's  528,000  law  enforcement 
officers— the  proliferation  of  so-called 
cop-killer  bullets.  It  would  do  so  by 
limiting  the  availability  and  use  of 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition 
that  can  penetrate  the  bullet-resistant 
vests  worn  by  police. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. The  development  of  bullet- 
proof vests  in  the  mid-1970's  provided 
law  enforcement  officers  with  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  degree  of  protection 
than  had  previously  been  the  case. 
Indeed,  these  vests  have  so  far  been 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  some 
400  law  enforcement  officers.  FBI  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  the  number  of  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  declined  31  percent  between 
1974— when  such  vests  were  first  made 
available  to  police  departments— and 
1981.  However,  these  vests  are  ren- 
dered virtually  useless  by  a  new  type 
of  bullet  that  recently  has  entered  the 
market  in  large  numbers. 

These  high  velocity,  small  caliber, 
pointed  bullets,  made  of  alloy  or  steel 
jacketed  lead,  have  no  legitimate  com- 
mercial use.  "Those  companies  present- 
ly manufacturing  armor-piercing  bul- 
lets claim  they  are  intended  for  police 
use,  yet  not  one  police  department  in 
the  country  will  employ  them— not 
only  because  of  their  awesome  pene- 
tration capacity,  but  also  because  they 
pose  greater  ricochet  hazards  than 
more  conventional  ammunition.  James 
P.  Damos,  former  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  has  said:  "We  can  find  no  le- 
gitimate use  for  such  (armor-piercing) 
ammunition,  either  in  or  out  of  law 
enforcement." 

As  a  result,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  leading  the  call  for  a  ban  on 
this  type  of  bullet.  These  groups  in- 
clude the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Police  Officers,  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Police  Officers.  In 
addition,  U.S.  Associate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rudolph  W.  Giuliani  recently 
urged  the  adoption  of  legislation  ban- 
ning these  bullets  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Mario  Biaggi,  sponsor  of 
identical  legislation  in  the  House, 
saying:  "I  continue  to  believe  that  any 
further  delay  (in  adopting  such  legis- 
lation) is  a  tragic  mistake." 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  determine  which  handgun  bullets, 
when  fired  from  a  handgim  with  a 
barrel  5  inches  or  less  in  length,  are 
capable  of  penetrating  the  equivalent 


of  18  layers  of  Kevlar,  which  is  the 
standard  composition  of  most  police 
vests.  The  Department  would  then 
publish  its  findings  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  60  days  after  publication 
those  bullets  identified  would  be 
banned  from  further  manufacture, 
import,  sale,  or  use— except  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  law  enforcement  or  mili- 
tary purposes. 

A  licensed  importer,  manufacturer, 
or  dealer  who  violated  this  act  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  and  revocation  of  their 
Federal  license.  In  addition,  a  person 
using  or  carrying  an  illegal  bullet 
during  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
felony  would  be  subject  to  a  mandato- 
ry sentence  of  not  less  than  1  year  nor 
more  than  10  years  for  the  first  of- 
fense, and  not  less  than  2  years  nor 
more  than  25  years  for  the  second  or 
any  subsequent  offense. 

During  the  past  year,  seven  States- 
Alabama,  California.  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Miimesota,  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode 
Island— have  enacted  their  own  laws 
banning  such  bullets.  A  number  of  lo- 
calities including  Alexandria.  Va., 
Brookhaven,  N.Y.,  Broward  County. 
Fla.,  Dade  County,  Fla.,  and  Louisville, 
Ky.,  have  taken  similar  action. 

Although  encouraged  by  these  ac- 
tions we  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  assist  State  and  local  ju- 
risdictions with  their  efforts  to 
counter  the  widespread  distribution 
and  use  of  these  lethal  bullets.  While 
the  primary  responsibility  for  law  en- 
forcement should  rest  with  the  States 
and  localities,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  have  a  role  to  play.  The 
most  effective  means  for  keeping  the 
armor-piercing  bullets  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals  is  to  establish  a 
uniform  national  law  for  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  sale,  and  use  of  the 
bullets.  This  is  the  purpose  of  our  leg- 
islation. 

Let  us  also  be  clear  about  what  our 
bill  is  not  designed  to  do.  Our  legisla- 
tion in  no  way  attempts  to  limit  the 
availability  of  armor-piercing  bullets 
for  sporting  purposes,  even  though 
most  States  prohibit  hunters  from 
using  such  bullets  as  they  tend  to 
cause  prolonged  suffering  to  animals 
rather  than  instantaneous  death.  Only 
bullets  capable  of  penetrating  body 
armor  when  fired  from  a  handgun  are 
to  be  banned;  rifle  ammunition  would 
not  be  covered. 

Moreover,  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion, we  are  not  attempting  to  limit 
the  availability  of  conventional  ammu- 
nition to  law-abiding  citizens  for  self- 
defense  and  sporting  purposes.  The 
legislation  has  been  drafted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  apply  only  to  a  narrow 
class  of  bullets  capable  of  penetrating 
bullet-resistant  armor  when  fired  from 
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a  handffun.  Based  on  currently  avail- 
able test  data,  including  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  report  issued 
last  year,  the  bill  would  ban  only  eight 
bullets.  Other  commonly  used  types  of 
conventional  handgun  ammunition, 
such  as  the  .357  magnum,  the  9mm. 
the  high  velocity  .38  special,  the  high- 
velocity  .22  long  rifle,  and  the  .44 
magnum,  are  incapable  of  piercing 
standard  body  armor  and  thus  would 
continue  to  be  available. 

Our  legislation,  then,  is  at  its  core  a 
law  enforcement  officers  protection 
bill.  It  is  well  known  that  law  enforce- 
ment is  a  particularly  dangerous  and 
far  too  often  unappreciated  occupa- 
tion. We  have  entrusted  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  us  from 
criminal  acts— a  responsibility  that 
often  places  them  in  life-threatening 
situations.  In  return,  it  is  our  duty  to 
protect  the  approximately  250.000  of- 
ficers who  regularly  wear  bulletproof 
vests  with  the  maximum  possible  pro- 
tection from  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  daily.  We  owe  them 
nothing  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  law  enforcement  community,  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  eminently 
sensible  legislation.  I  ask  that  my  bill 
and  an  informative  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  brief  on  the  subject  of 
armor-piercing  bullets  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  604 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml>led, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sectiom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Law  Enforcement  Officers  Protection  Act 
of  1983. " 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whoever,  being  a  licensed  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  under  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  im- 
ports, manufactures,  or  sells  a  restricted 
handgun  bullet,  except  as  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  purposes  of  public  safety  or  national  se- 
curity, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  and  the  license  of  such  person  shall  be 
subject  to  revocation  under  such  chapter. 

(b)  Whoever— 

(1)  uses  a  restricted  handgtin  bullet  to 
commit  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States; 
or 

(2)  carries  a  restricted  handgun  bullet  un- 
lawfully during  the  commission  of  any 
felony  for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States; 

shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provid- 
ed for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 


twenty-five  years.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  convic- 
tion of  such  person  under  this  subsection  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall 
the  term  of  imprisorunent  impeded  under 
this  subsection  run  concurrently  with  any 
term  of  Imprisonment  imposed  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  felony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  including 
regulations  requiring  appropriate  persons  to 
provide  samples  of  bullets  for  testing  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Any  regulation  identifying  a  bullet  as 
a  restricted  handgun  bullet  shall  take  effect 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  reg- 
ulation is  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
applicable  law. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "body  armor"  means  a  commercially 
available,  soft,  lightweight  material  with 
penetration  resistance  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  eighteen  layers  of  Kevlar: 

(2)  "handgun"  means  a  firearm  originally 
designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand;  and 

(3)  "restricted  handgim  bullet"  means  a 
bullet  that,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  when  fired  from  a  handgun 
with  a  barrel  five  inches  or  less  in  length,  is 
capable  of  penetrating  body  armor. 

[The  Library  of  Congress  Congressional 
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Bdllet  Threats  to  Protective  Body  Armor 

IltTRODDCnON  AND  SUIOIARY 

Introduction 

Since  about  1975,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  been  using  protective  body  armor 
of  the  "soft"  or  "lightweight"  variety  to  an 
increasing  extent.  This  type  of  body  armor, 
unlike  the  heavy  flak  Jackets  worn  by  the 
military  and  by  special  police  units  on  dan- 
gerous tactical  assignments,  is  designed  to 
be  lightweight  and  soft  enough  to  be  worn 
comfortably  under  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers' imiforms  or  under  plain  clothes  offi- 
cers' outer  garments. 

This  type  of  soft  or  lightweight  body 
armor  has  been  developed  to  the  extent 
that  it  quite  effectively  "defeats"  (stops  the 
penetration  of)  many  types  of  handgun  bul- 
lets and  some  rifle  bullets.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  report  to  analyze  the  characteristics 
of  bullets  which  are  most  likely  to  defeat 
soft,  lightweight  body  armor.  The  following 
section  discusses  various  tyi>es  of  bullets 
and  the  purposes  for  which  bullets  are  de- 
signed. The  third  section  discusses  recent 
law  enforcement  officer  fatalities  and  the 
related  use  of  soft  body  armor.  The  fourth 
section  discusses  recent  developments  in. 
and  characteristics  of,  soft  body  armor.  The 
last  section  presents  a  brief  analysis  of 
bullet  characteristics,  particularly  those 
that  can  defeat  currently  available  soft 
body  armor. 

Summary 

Existing,  commercially  available  soft, 
lightweight  body  armor  apparently  can  ef- 
fectively stop  most  of  the  handgun  bullets 
which  pose  a  threat  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers today.  However,  there  is  a  class  of 
handgun  and  rifle  bullets— often  called 
armor-  and  metal-piercing— that  can  pene- 
trate such  armor.  These  types  of  bullets  are: 
generally  constructed  of  steel-Jacketed  lead 
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or  hard  metal  alloys;  often  pointed  In  shape 
ratber  than  being  flat,  rounded,  or  hoUow- 
pointed;  and  generally  high  velocity.  Small- 
er handgun  and  rifle  bullets  (for  example. 
.22  caliber)  with  the  above  characteristics 
are  generally  more  effective  in  penetrating 
soft  body  armor  than  larger  bullets  (for  ex- 
ample, .45  caliber)  witb  the  same  character- 
istics. 

BiraXKTS 

Tifpes 

There  are  many  ways  to  classify  the  vari- 
ous types  of  bullets  that  have  been  or  are  In 
use.'  For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  bullets 
will  be  discussed  according  to  the  following 
characteristics: 

For  use  mainly  in  handguns,  rifles,  or  ma- 
chine guns,  or  in  more  than  one  type,  of 
weapon: 

Velocity  (low,  for  example.  730  feet  per 
second,  to  high,  for  example.  1800  feet  per 
second); 

Caliber  (small,  for  example,  .22  caliber,  to 
large,  for  example,  .45  caliber); 

"Hardness"  (soft  nosed  lead  bullet,  or  par- 
tially jacketed,  to  full  metal  Jacketel  (with 
copper  or  steel)  to  hard  metal  alloy  bullet): 
and 

Shape  (round  or  hollow  point  to  pointed 
nose). 

Sometimes  bullets  are  classified  according 
to  either  their  "stopping  power"  their  abili- 
ty to  luiock  down  or  disable  a  human 
being— or  their  "armor-  or  metal-piercing" 
ability.  These  two  types  of  characteristics, 
however,  may  be  somewhat  mutually  exclu- 
sive. For  example,  one  bullet  designed  for 
high  "stopping  power"  is  the  .357  caliber 
magnum  hollow  point  bullet.  Upon  impact, 
this  bullet  expands  (because  of  its  hoUow 
point)  and  converts  a  large  percentage  of  its 
(high)  velocity  to  lunetic  energy  within  the 
wounded  body— thus  knocking  down,  stop- 
ping, or  disabling  the  person.  This  type  of 
bullet,  however,  may  be  effectively  stopped 
by  soft  body  armor  without  body  penetra- 
tion and  hence  without  wounding,  except 
for  "blimt  trauma".'  On  the  other  hand,  an 
armor-piercing  bullet  which  will  penetrate 
soft  body  armor  may.  because  it  is  hard  and 
retains  its  shape,  pass  through  a  body  with 
relatively  little  damage  if  it  does  not  hit  a 
bone,  other  hard  substance,  or  vital  organ. 
Obviously,  bullet  wounding  capabilities  are 
not  completely  predictable  because  of  the 
exceedingly  complex  structure  of  the 
human  body,  and  even  the  relatively  less 
devastating  bullets  can  and  often  do  kill.  In 
fact,  more  law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  with  .38  caliber  weapons  in  1976 
through  1980  *  than  with  any  other  weapon, 
mainly  because  these  weapons  are  in  more 
common  use  than  other,  more  devastating 
bullets  like  the  various  magnum  and  armor- 
piercing  bullets. 

Purposes 
It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion 
that  many,  if  not  most,  bullet  characteris- 
tics derive  from  the  purpose  or  purposes 
which  the  ammunition  designers  had  in 
mind.  Thus,  expanding  bullets,  particularly 
hollow  point  bullets,  were  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectively  transmitting  ki- 
netic energy  to  the  wounded  body  than  do 
ordinary  bullets.  Protective  body  armor,  in- 
cluding the  soft  or  lightweight  variety,  has 
been  and  is  being  designed  to  defeat  many 
types  of  bullets,  including  many  of  the  rela- 
tively more  devastating  (high  velocity, 
hollow  point)  bullets.  However,  certain 
types  of  high  velocity  bullets  made  entirely 
of  hard  metal  alloys,  or  which  are  fully  cov- 
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LAW  KKFORcntxirr  omcDi  fatautues 
Cumnt  statistics 
A  number  of  law  enforcement  officers  are 
killed  and  wounded  each  year  by  handguns, 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  other  weapons.  Recent 
statistics  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation (FBI)  indicate  that  this  number. 

WW  ENFORCEMENT  OfFICERS  KILLED,  BY  TYPE  Of  WEAPON 


while  still  large,  has  decreased  rather  sig- 
nificantly from  1974  and  1975  to  1978.  The 
following  Uble  shows  statistics  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  killed  by  firearms  and 
other  weapons  for  this  period: 
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LAW  ENFORttMENT  OfFICERS  KILLED,  1980-TYPE  AND 
SIZE  Of  FIREARM— Continued 
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BODY  ARMOR 

Recent  developments 
Since  at  least  the  early  1970s,  there  has 
been  considerable  interest  among  law  en- 
forcement support  agencies  in  developing 
effective  soft  body  armor  that  would  be 
comfortable  and  unobtrusive  enough  to  be 
worn  continuously  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers while  on  duty.  Organizations  like  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  (NILECJ)  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  have  sponsored  several  studies  of 
soft  body  armor.'  Research  programs  on 
soft  body  armor  and  weapons  threats  have 
been  administered  and  carried  out  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Standards  Laboratory  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Ab- 
erdeen Proving  Grounds,  Department  of  the 
Army;  the  FBI  Quantico  Test  Base;  and  sev- 
eral private  weapons  testing  laboratories. 
About  25  to  30  manufacturers  of  soft  body 
armor  are  now  producing  units  commercial- 
ly for  sale  to  an  increasing  number  of  U.S. 
law  enforcement  organizations. 

Commercially  available  soft  body  armor 
Most,  if  not  all,  soft  body  armor  commer- 
cially available  today  is  made  of  differing 
numbers  of  layers  of  Kevlar,  a  synthetic 
(aramld)  fiber  produced  by  the  Du  Pont 
Company.  In  addition  to  the  number  of 
layers  of  Kevlar  used,  the  weaving  and 
other  processes  used  in  the  production  of 


the  f iiud  protective  vest  affects  the  strength 
of  the  product. 

In  the  early  1970s,  protective  body  armor 
generally  was  classified  as  to  whether  it  was 
made  of  7.  12,  16,  24,  or  other  numbers  of 
layers  of  Kevlar.  Currently,  manufacturers 
and  police  departments  often  designate  cer- 
tain threats  (types  of  bullets)  that  the  vests 
are  to  protect  against,  regardless  of  the 
numbers  of  layers  of  Kevlar  involved. 

In  1982  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
half  (about  250,000)  of  the  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement officers  own  or  have  access  to 
soft  body  armor.* 

The  sUte  of  the  art  of  protective  body 
armor,  which  today  Is  largely  based  upon 
the  use  of  Kevlar,  involves  a  trade  off  be- 
tween the  thickness  of  the  protective  vest 
versus  the  types  of  bullets  which  the  vest 
can  defeat.  Certain  commercially  available 
bullets,  like  .357  caliber  magnum  hard  metal 
alloy  bullets,  and  some  foreign-made  nine 
millimeter  steel  jacketed  bullets,  can  defeat 
commercially  available  soft  body  armor. 

Protection  available 
A  slde-by-side  comparison  of  the  handgun 
weapons  used  to  fatally  Injure  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  1980  (shown  above  and  re- 
peated for  convenience  here)  and  handgun 
bullets  required  to  be  defeated  by  soft  body 
armor  in  the  equipment  purchase  specifica- 
tions of  a  number  of  U.S.  cities  indicates 
that  currently  available  soft  body  armor  ap- 
parently can  protect  against  the  large  ma- 
jority of  bullet  threats  facing  law  enforce- 
ment officers  today.  While  most  commonly 
used  bullets  apparently  can  be  defeated  by 
existing  soft  body  armor,  there  Is  a  class  of 
bullets  which  can  defeat  It.  This  subject  is 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Possible  remaining  threats 
Bullet  Characteristics 
Although  a  number  of  bullets  can  be  de- 
feated by  currently  available  soft  body 
armor,  a  number  of  threats  remain.  Most,  If 
not  all,  types  of  metal-  or  armor-piercing 
bullets  will  apparently  defeat  existing  soft 
body  armor,  whether  these  bullets  are  hard, 
metal  alloy  bullets,  or  lead  bullets  which  are 
steel  jacketed.  Other  types  of  non-armor-  or 
metal-piercing  bullets  which  might  defeat 
soft  body  armor  are  bullets  which  are  small 
caliber  (for  example,  .22  caliber)  or  high  ve- 
locity (particularly  magnum)  bullets.  Bul- 
lets which  combine  these  latter  two  charac- 
teristics (small  caliber  plus  high  velocity) 
are  more  likely  to  defeat  some  types  of  soft 
body  armor  (depending  upon  Its  thickness 
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and  conatructlon)  even  If  these  bullets  are 
not  of  hard  metal  alloy  or  steel  jacketed 
constructiotL  Thus,  there  currently  exist 
several  specific  bullets,  and  a  class  of  bullets 
having  certain  characteristics,  that  can,  or 
could  be  designed  to,  defeat  ciurently  avail- 
able soft  body  armor. 

Blunt  Trauma 
Even  if  buUets  do  not  penetrate  soft  body 
armor,  lethal  wounds  could  be  caused  by 
"blunt  trauma."  This  type  of  wounding 
effect  can  be  described  as  being  similar  to 
being  hit  on  the  body  by  a  hard  swimg  base- 
ball bat.  Because  this  phenomenon  current- 
ly does  not  appear  to  be  a  major  wounding 
cause,  it  is  not  discussed  further  here.  How- 
ever, it  is  conceivable  that,  were  higher  pow- 
ered bullets  used  or  developed  to  defeat  soft 
body  armor,  blunt  trauma  effects  might  be 
a  major  cause  of  concern  to  body  armor  re- 
searchers, developers,  and  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  medical  practitioners. 

BODT-ARMOR  DETKATING  BULLETS:  THRKAT 
CHARACTZRISTICS 

This  section  describes  some  bullet  charac- 
teristics that  are  Important  to  a  consider- 
ation of  what  types  of  bullets  can  defeat,  or 
can  be  designed  to  defeat,  existing  soft  body 
armor. 

Velocity 

Handgim  bullets  typically  range  in  muzzle 
velocities  from  about  730  feet  per  second 
(fps)  (low  velocity)  to  over  1,800  fps  (high 
velocity),  depending  upon  the  powder 
charge  of  the  cartridge  and  the  length  of 
the  handgun  barrel.  Eleven  hundred  fps 
(roughly  the  speed  of  sound  in  air)  may  be  a 
convenient  point  to  differentiate  between 
low  and  high  velocity  bullets,  although  It  is 
unlikely  that  a  consensus  could  be  obtained 
that  significantly  different  wounding  effects 
occur  above  and  below  this  velocity  for  a 
given  type  of  bullet. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  high  velocity  bul- 
lets are  more  likely  to  defeat  soft  body 
armor  than  low  velocity  bullets,  all  other 
characteristics  remaining  constant. 

Caliber  and  voeight 

Caliber  measures  the  diameter  of  bullets, 
that  Is,  a  .45  caliber  bullet  has  a  diameter  of 
.45  inch.  Caliber  Is  thus  a  measure  of  size.  A 
.45  caliber  bullet  is  considerably  larger  than 
a  .22  caliber  bullet.  The  most  common  police 
bullet,  and  the  most  common  bullet  causing 
police  fatalities,  is  the  .38  caliber.  Intermedi- 
ate In  size  between  the  .22  caliber  and  the 
.45  caliber. 

Weights  of  bullets  are  measured  In  grains. 
The  larger  the  caliber,  the  more  a  bullet 
weight,  given  a  constant  shape. 

The  smaller  caliber  bullets,  for  example, 
the  .22  caliber,  are  more  likely  to  penetrate 
the  commercially  available  body  armor  than 
larger  caliber  bullets,  other  bullet  charac- 
teristics remaining  constant. 

Shape  and  hardness 
Bullets  are  produced  in  several  shapes— in- 
cluding round  or  ball  nosed,  flat-nosed, 
pointed,  and  hollow  pointed.  Round,  flat- 
nosed  (some  of  which  are  called  wadcutters 
or  semi-wadcutters).  and  hollow  point  bul- 
lets are  often  constructed  as  lead  or  semi- 
jacketed  bullets  which  expand  upon  con- 
tract. The  hollow  point  bullets  are  generally 
the  most  effective  of  these  "expanding"  bul- 
lets. Pointed  bullets  generally  are  construct- 
ed of  lead  with  metal  jackets,  which  are  usu- 
ally of  copper.  If  such  bullets  are  jacketed 
with  steel,  they  generally  have  armor-  or 
metal-piercing  capabilities.  Another  class  of 
bullets  is  constructed  of  hard  metal  alloys 


and  are  also  armor-  or  metal-piercing  bul- 
lete. 

Thus,  the  harder  and  more  pointed  a 
bullet  Is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  penetrate 
commercially  available  body  armor,  other 
bullet  characteristics  remaining  constant. 
Summary  of  bullet  threat  characteristics 
Given  the  characteristics  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, currently  available  soft  body  armor, 
bullet  threat  characteristics  can  be  summa- 
rtaed  in  the  f oUowtng  way: 
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Thus,  the  bullet  type  with  the  highest 
probability  of  penetrating  soft  body  armor, 
and  with  a  proven  capability  of  penetrating 
many  layers  of  existing  soft  body  armor.  Is  a 
high  velocity,  small  caliber,  pointed,  steel 
jacketed  lead  or  metal  alloy  bullet.  Such 
bullets  may  be  handgiui  buUets,  rifle  bul- 
lets, or  bullets  which  can  be  used  in  either 
handgiuis  or  rifles. 

Possible  ramifications  of  "perfect"  body 
armor 

Commercially  available  soft  body  armor  Is 
not  perfect,  that  Is,  It  can  be  defeated  by 
certain  bullets  of  the  hard  metal  alloy  or 
steel-jacketed  armor-  or  metal-piercing 
types.  Assuming  that  "perfect"  body  armor 
could  be  developed  to  meet  current  threat 
conditions,  there  Is  at  least  one  positive  and 
one  negative  ramification  of  such  a  develop- 
ment: 

Possible  Positive  Ramification 

Decreased  wounding  and  death  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  under  current  conditions, 
that  is.  continued  use  by  criminals  of  exist- 
ing types  of  bullets  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  can  be  defeated  by  existing  soft, 
light-weight  body  armor. 

Possible  Negative  Ramification 

An  "arms  and  ammunition  race"  by  the 
criminal  segment  of  society  for  even  more 
powerful  bullets  and  other  weapons  to 
defeat  existing  armor,  and  Increased  use  by 
criminals  of  such  armor.  This  possible  nega- 
tive ramification  could  be  precluded  to  some 
extent  by  controlling,  by  law  and  enforce- 
ment, the  manufacture,  distribution,  sale, 
possession,  and  international  trade  of  all 
bullets  of  the  armor-  or  metal-piercing  type 
and,  perhaps  body  armor. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  There  may  be  as  many  as  10.000  different  bul- 
lets that  have  been  manufactured  since  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bullet  cartridge  around  the  time  of 
the  VS.  Civil  War. 

'  Blunt  trauma  is  injury  caused  by  bullets  which 
do  not  penetrate  armor.  It  is  injury  caused  by  the 
force  of  the  blow  itself,  as  when  a  person  is  hit  in 
the  chest  by  a  hard  swung  baseball  bat. 

'  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Killed  1976.  Washington.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  1976,  p.  24.  Also  for  1977.  p.  13; 
1978,  p.  13:  1979,  p.  13:  and  1980.  p.  12. 

*  Conversations  with  a  Department  of  Justice  of- 
ficial and  a  representative  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  on  March  24.  1982. 

>  Those  cases  are  taken  from  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Killed 
1980.  Washington,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
1980.  This  report  does  not  include  information  suf- 
ficient to  determine  whether  the  "protective  vests" 
were  soft  t>ody  armor  or  other  types,  nor  is  that  in- 
formation currently  available  from  the  FBI. 

•  Id.  at  p.  28,  30,  32.  33,  34.  36.  37.  38,  40,  42,  43, 
and  44. 


^For  example,  MontanareUl,  Nicholas,  Clarence 
E.  Hawlctns,  and  Lester  D.  Snubln,  Body  Armor 
Lichtwetght  Body  Armor  for  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers, Washington,  V£.  Department  of  JuiUee. 
LEAA.  KILBCJ,  May  1978.  p.  113:  Ooldfarb,  Mi- 
chael A.  et  al.  Body  Armor,  Medical  AiMnment, 
Washington,  VS.  Department  of  Justice.  LEAA 
NILECJ.  May  1976.  p.  30:  National  InsUtute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  NILECJ  Stand- 
ard for  the  Ballistic  Resistance  of  Police  Body 
Armor.  Washington.  U.8.  Department  of  Justice. 
LEAA.  NILECJ,  December  1978,  p.  10:  and  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Police  Armor 
Testing  and  Summary  of  Performance  Testing 
Data.  Oalthersburg.  Maryland,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  December  1978,  p.  23. 

■  Conversations  with  a  Department  of  Justice  of- 
ficial and  a  representative  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  on  March  24, 1982.« 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  BoscHwnz, 
and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.   605.   A  biU   to   amend   title   11. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CLOSmO  BAIfKRUFTCT  LOOPHOLES  USED  BT 
DRUNK  DRIVERS 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President. 
Tuesday,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  a  driver's  refusal  to  submit 
to  a  blood  alcohol  test  can  be  intro- 
duced as  evidence  against  him  at  a 
trial  on  drunk  driving  charges.  This 
decision  gives  local  prosecutors  yet  an- 
other weapon  in  the  fight  against 
drvmk  driving,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  "occurs 
with  tragic  frequency  on  our  Nation's 
highways." 

I  commend  the  Court's  action.  Tues- 
day's decision.  South  Dakota  against 
Neville,  recognizes  that  the  decision  to 
drive  or  not  to  drive  is  one  of  choice, 
and  that  our  judicial  processes  should 
work  in  ways  that  hold  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  their  free  actions. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Congress  will 
use  the  occasion  of  this  landmark  deci- 
sion to  put  its  own  house  in  order. 
Today  there  exists  an  unconscionable 
loophole  in  the  bankruptcy  statute 
which  makes  it  possible  for  drunk 
drivers  who  have  injured,  killed,  or 
caused  property  damage  to  others  to 
escape  civil  liability  for  their  actions 
by  having  their  judgment  debt  dis- 
charged in  Federal  bankruptcy  court. 
This  loophole  affords  opportunities 
for  scandalous  abuse  of  judicial  proc- 
esses. 

Imagine  the  heartbreak  of  a  parent 
who  has  been  notified  that  his  or  her 
child  has  been  killed  or  permanently 
disabled  by  some  fellow  weaving  down 
the  road,  intoxicated  and  totally  obliv- 
ious to  the  danger  he  poses  to  others. 
Then  imagine  these  distraught  par- 
ents losing  whatever  compensation 
they  have  recovered  for  their  loss  be- 
cause the  drunk  driver  has  turned  to 
the  Federal  bankruptcy  court  system 
and  has  had  his  liability  discharged. 
Or,  imagine  the  hardship  on  children 
who  lose  a  father,  a  mother,  or  per- 
haps both  to  a  drunk  driver  who  is 
then  relieved  of  his  debt.  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  are  not  simply  hypothetical 
possibilities.  The  bankruptcy  process 
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has  already  been  employed  by  drunk 
drivers  to  av(  id  financial  responsibility 
for  their  act  ons.  and  to  deny  victims 
and  their  fimilies  the  right  to  com- 
pensation f o  '  loss  and  suffering. 

Consider,  i  or  example,  the  case  of  a 
Jefferstm  C<  unty.  Mo.,  man  who.  ac- 
oonUng  to  t  le  St.  Louis  Olobe-Demo- 
crat.  was  oi  tered  to  pay  $600,000  to 
the  families  9f  three  teenagers,  two  of 
whom  were  killed  and  one  of  whom 
was  paraly»d  for  life.  The  offender, 
who  had  bee  a  convicted  of  drunk  driv- 
ing three  tl^es  in  the  year  preceding 
the  accident]  crashed  head  on  into  the 
teenagers'  cir.  He  was  convicted  of 
manslaughtt  r.  but  received  probation 
rather  than  a  jail  sentence.  Here,  a 
repeat  offen  der  who  devastated  three 
Missouri  fa  allies,  sought  to  be  re- 
lieved of  civ  I  responsibility  as  well.  As 
soon  as  tht  families  were  awarded 
their  Judgiient,  the  guUty  driver 
marched  aci  oss  the  street  to  the  Fed- 
eral courthc  use  and  asked  the  bank- 
ruptcy coun  to  absolve  him  of  finan- 
cial responsi  lility  for  his  deeds. 

How  coulc  the  possibility  for  such  a 
miscarriage  )f  justice  exist?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, »inder  our  current  bankruptcy 
state,  drunk  driving  is  not  defined  as  a 
"willful  and  malicious"  act,  and  only 
those  liabilities  which  were  incurred 
for  commis  ion  of  willful  and  mali- 
cious acts  ai  e  exempt  from  discharge. 
Now  those  who  drink  too  much  are 
certainly  av  are  that  they  are  not  in 
any  condition  to  operate  an  automo- 
bile, and  th  ;y  know  that  by  choosing 
to  drive  thi>y  are  endangering  other 
people  on  the  road.  This  certainly 
seems  "will  ul"  to  me,  and  the  disre- 
gard for  th«  safety  of  others  is  clearly 
"malicious." 

Mr.  Presi<  ent.  this  situation  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue.  Today,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Pbll, 
BoscHwiTZ.  and  Dole.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  I  sponsored  in  the 
97th  Congn  ss  which  would  define  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  while  le- 
gally intoxicated  as  a  willful  and  mali- 
cious act  f  oi  purposes  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy statute. 

All  acrosii  the  Nation,  people  are 
outraged  o^er  the  alarming  toll  in 
death  and  injury  wreaked  by  the 
drunk  drive  r.  Statistics  show  that  over 
25,000  peoile  are  killed  and  another 
650,000  are  injured  in  alcohol-related 
crashes  eacli  year.  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  they  do  not 
have  to  pu:  up  with  drunkermess  on 
the  highwas's.  Last  year,  I  introduced 
a  comprehe  osive  legislative  package  to 
address  th€  drunk  driving  problem.  It 
consisted  o  three  elements.  The  first 
two  elemer  ts  provided  for  a  Federal 
incentive  gi  ant  and  driver  register  pro- 
gram intended  to  assist  State  legisla- 
tors and  Uw  enforcement  officiaJs  in 
waging  a  ull-scale  attack  on  drunk 
driving.  Tl  ese  two  elements  are  now 
law.  The  t  lird  element  was  this  pro- 
posal, whli  h  is  strictly  an  effort  to 
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prevent  abuse  of  the  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy system. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived two  letters  in  support  of  this 
provision.  One  is  from  George  Wright, 
a  Federal  bankruptcy  Judge  in  Ala- 
bama. He  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  opin- 
ion which  he  says  he  was  forced  to 
render  due  to  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  Another  is  from  Ray  A.  Oerritzen. 
an  attorney  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  He  is 
presently  representing  clients  whose 
son  was  Idlled  by  a  dnmk  driver,  and 
the  driver  is  now  involved  in  bankrupt- 
cy proceedings.  Their  letters  and  the 
court's  opinion  vividly  illustrate  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed, 
along  with  the  bill,  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Coukt, 
NoRTHERM  District  of  Alabama, 
Tutcalooaa,  Ala.,  November  22.  1982. 
Re  Senate  2159,  amending  section  523  of  the 

Bankruptcy  Code. 
Hon.  JoHM  C.  Dantorth, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Danforth:  Enclosed  here- 
with is  a  copy  of  an  opinion  which  I  have  re- 
luctantly rendered.  I  write  this  letter  in  sup- 
port of  your  amendment.  It  is  hoped  that 
your  amendment  will  be  successful  In  pas- 
sage. 

Kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  S.  Wright, 
Bankruptcy  Judge. 

Enclosure. 

United  SUtes  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Alabama  Western  Di- 
vision 

(AP  No.  82-0573,  BK  No.  82-0779) 
In  Re:  Rodney  Silas,  debtor 
Virginia  Lee  &  Timothy  Lee,  Timothy  Par- 
RiSH  AND  St.  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Company,  plaintifp 

V. 

Rodney  Silas,  defendant 

ORDER  of  the  COURT 

The  plaintiff.  Timothy  Lee,  filed  an  objec- 
tion to  the  discharge  of  the  debtor  under 
S  523(a)(6). 


I.  FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

1.  In  the  late  evening  on  New  Year's  Day 
1981,  after  too  much  New  Year's  celebration 
by  both  drivers— the  defendant-debtor, 
Rodney  Silas,  was  Involved  in  a  head-on 
automobile  accident  with  the  plaintiff,  Tim- 
othy Lee,  on  a  two-lane  highway  on  the 
Warrior  River  Road  In  western  Jefferson 
County,  Alabama. 

2.  Deputy  Sheriff,  Mike  Williams,  Jeffer- 
son County,  Alabama,  investigated  the  acci- 
dent and  talked  to  the  debtor,  Silas,  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  Silas  had  a  strong 
odor  of  alcoholic  beverages,  was  unsteady 
on  his  feet,  and  his  speech  was  slurred  so 
that  In  the  Deputy's  opinion,  Silas  was  in- 
toxicated. Silas  was  arrested  for  driving 
under  the  influence  of  Intoxicants  (DUl). 
Deputy  Williams  located  the  point  of 
impact  approximately  2H  feet  in  plaintiff 
Lee's  lane  of  travel.  On  cross  examination. 


Deputy  WUliams  testified  that  no  excessive 
speed  WEB  indicated. 

3.  The  plaintiff,  Timothy  Lee,  testified 
that  he  had  been  drinking  beer  and  that  be 
had  left  Patrick's,  which  was  a  neighbor- 
hood bar  and  was  going  home;  that  he  could 
not  recall  seeing  the  other  vehicle  and  that 
he  was  unable  to  recall  the  events  preceding 
the  impact.  As  a  result  of  the  accident,  he 
was  knocked  unconscious  and  regained  con- 
sciousness a  day  and  one-half  later  in  the 
hospital.  He  received  a  broken  nose,  broken 
finger,  general  contusions  and  abrasions. 

4.  Rodney  Silas  admitted  that  he  had  been 
at  a  party  drinking  beer  and  had  brought 
one  case  of  beer  to  the  party  consisting  of  6 
or  7  people;  that  the  beer  was  consumed  and 
that  he  was  going  back  to  the  store  to  get 
another  one-half  case  of  beer  when  the 
wreck  occurred.  Silas  admitted  that  he  did 
not  know  exactly  what  happened  but  that 
he  did  not  think  that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road.  He  pled  guUty  to  driving 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicants  (DUD 
and  the  court  so  finds  that  he  was  intoxicat- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

5.  However,  the  court  finds  that  wherein 
plaintiff  Lee  was  unable  to  remember  the 
events,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Silas'  ac- 
tions were  "deliberate  or  intentional." 

II.  CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW 

A.  The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898 
Section  17(a)(8)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of 

1898  excepted  from  discharge  any  debt  re- 
sulting from  a  willful  and  malicious  injury 
as  follows:  "(8)  are  liabilities  for  willful  and 
malicious  injuries  to  the  person  or  property 
of  another  other  than  conversion  as  except- 
ed under  clause  (2)  of  this  subdivision." 

In  the  leading  case  of  Tinker  v  ColweU, 
193  VS.  473,  24  S.  Ct.  505.  48  L  Ed  754 
(1904),  the  Supreme  Court,  in  construing 
the  "willful  and  malicious"  language  of 
i  17(a)(8)  created  a  "reckless  disregard" 
standard  which  excepted  from  discharge  in- 
juries resulting  from  the  conscious  and  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  rights  of  others  even 
where  there  was  no  deliberate  intent  to 
injure.  Many  courts  utilizing  the  reckless 
disregard  standard  of  Tinker  v  ColweU, 
supra,  held  that  "willful  and  malicious" 
under  §  17(a)(8)  encompassed  debts  result- 
ing from  injuries  caused  by  the  defendant- 
debtor's  drunken  driving  and  that  such 
debts  were  nondischargeable  In  bankruptcy. 
Den  Haerynck  v  Thompson,  228  F.  2d  72 
(10th  Cir.  1955);  Harrison  v  Donnelly,  153  F. 
2d  588  (8th  Cir.  1946);  In  re  Irwin,  2  BCD 
783  (N.D.  Iowa  1976).  However,  there  was  a 
minority  line  of  cases  that  rejected  this 
reckless  disregard  standard  in  motor  vehicle 
cases.  See  NORTON  Bankruptcy  Law  and 
Practice  J  27.28  n.  11  (1981);  Annot.  13 
A.LR.  2d  168  (1950)  (Later  Case  Service 
1973). 

B.  The  Bankruptcy  Code  of  1978 
11  USCA  §  523(a)  provides: 

"A  discharge  under  section  727,  1141,  or 
1328(b)  of  this  title  does  not  discharge  an 
individual  debtor  from  any  debt  ...  (6)  for 
willful  and  malicious  injury  by  the  debtor  to 
another  entity  or  the  property  of  another 
entity." 

In  enacting  S  523(a)(6)  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  of  1978,  Congress  used  the  same  "will- 
ful and  malicious"  language  as  appeared  In 
i  17(aK8)  of  the  1898  Act.  Yet,  the  House 
Report  to  i  523(a)(6)  contains  the  following 
statement: 

"Paragraph  (6)  excepts  debts  for  willful 
and  malicious  Injury  by  the  debtor  to  an- 
other person  or  to  the  property  of  another 
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person.  Under  this  paragraph,  'willful' 
means  deliberate  or  Intentional.  To  the 
extent  that  Tinker  v  ColweU,  supra,  held 
that  a  lesser  standard  is  intended,  and  to 
the  extent  that  other  cases  have  relied  on 
Tinker  to  apply  a  'reckless  disregard'  stand- 
ard, they  are  overruled."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  595, 
9Sth  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  365  (1977),  reprinted  in 
UJ3.  Code  Cong.  St  AD.  News  [19781  5787. 
6320. 

Also,  the  Senate  Report  to  \  523(aK6)  con- 
tains the  following  statement: 

"Paragraph  (5)  provides  that  debts  for 
willful  and  malicious  conversion  or  injury 
by  the  debtor  to  another  entity  or  the  prop- 
erty of  another  entity  are  nondischargeable. 
Under  this  paragraph  "willful"  means  delib- 
erate or  intentional.  To  the  extent  that 
Tinker  v  ColweU,  139  VS.  473  (1902).  held 
that  a  less  strict  standard  is  intended,  and 
to  the  extent  that  other  cases  have  relied  on 
Tinker  to  apply  a  "reckless  disregard" 
standard,  they  are  overruled."  S.  Rep.  No. 
989,  95th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  79  (1978). 

The  final  bUl,  representing  a  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate,  included  the 
exact  wording  of  the  House  version.  124 
Cong.  Rec.  H11059  (dally  ed.  Sept.  28,  1978): 
"The  statements  of  the  sponsors  in  the 
House  [124  Cong.  Rec.  HI  1096  daUy  ed. 
Sept.  28.  1978]  and  the  Senate  [124  Cong. 
Rec.  S17412  (dally  ed.  Oct  6,  1978)1  were 
identical  and  referred  only  to  the  selection 
of  the  House  version  of  the  bill." 

In  re  Bryson,  3  B.R.  593.  596.  6  BCD  199,  1 
CBC  2d  1038  (Bankr.  N.D.  lU.  1980).  These 
House  and  Senate  reports  evidence  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  "reckless  disregard"  standard 
enunciated  in  Tinker  v  ColweU,  supra,  "and 
the  many  cases  holding  various  degrees  of 
recklessness  to  constitute  willfulness  and 
maliciousness  will  no  longer  be  controlling 
in  construing  section  523(aK6)  of  the  Code." 
3  Collier  on  Bankruptcy  11523.16  at  523-119 
(15th  ed.  1982). 

There  are,  however,  several  cases  that 
have  refused  to  follow  the  1978  Code  legisla- 
tive history  contained  in  these  Congression- 
al Reports  and  have  continued  to  apply  the 
"reckless  disregard"  standard  of  T^TiAcer  v. 
ColweU,  supra,  in  determining  dis- 
chargeability under  5  523(a)(6).'  Neverthe- 
less, the  present  weight  of  authority  inter- 
preting 1523(a)(6)  concludes  that  injuries 
resulting  from  drunken  driving  are  dis- 
chargeable absent  pr(x>f  of  Intentional  or 
deUberate  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor.*  In  re  Morgan,  22  B.R.  38  (Bankr.  D. 
Neb.  1982);  In  re  Brown,  18  B.R.  591  (Bankr. 
N.D.  Ala.  1982);  In  re  Bryson,  supra;  In  re 
Vaser,  7  B.R.  116,  3  CBC  2d  211  (Bankr. 
W.D.  Wis.  1980);  In  re  Rambo.  5  BCD  800 
(Bankr.  M.D.  Tenn.  1979). 

In  a  factually  similar  case,  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illi- 
nois. Eastern  Division,  considered  the  dis- 
chargeability of  a  judgment  debt  arising 
from  injuries  received  when  the  debtor, 
while  intoxicated,  crashed  into  the  plain- 
tiff's car.  The  court  determined: 

"Here  the  defendant  showed  reckless  dis- 
regard. He  was  drunk  when  he  ran  into  the 
plaintiff.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
defendant  intended  to  injure  anyone.  His 
conduct  cannot  be  described  as  "willful  and 
malicious'  under  S  523(a)(6).  The  court  con- 
cludes that  Bryson's  debt  to  the  Williamses 
Is  dischargeable."  In  re  Bryson,  supra,  at 
596. 


>  Footnotes  at  end  of  court  case. 


m.  application  op  law  to  pacts 
After  having  heard  testimony  and  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  this  coiut  is  of  the  consid- 
ered opinion  that  the  plaintiff  has  faUed  to 
carry  its  burden  (pursuant  to  Bankruptcy 
Rule  407)  in  showing  that  the  defendant- 
debtor  Intentionally  or  deliberately  Injured 
anyone,*  so  that  such  debt  U  due  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

This  opinion  is  the  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  pursuant  to  Rule  752  of 
the  Rules  of  Bankruptcy  Procedure.  A  sepa- 
rate judgment  will  be  entered  In  accordance 
with  this  opinion. 

Done  and  ordered  this  22d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1982. 

Oborge  S.  Wright, 
Bankruptcy  Judge. 

FOOTWOnS 

>  In  Tt  Aikev.  22  B.R.  641  (Bankr.  M.D.  Oa.  1M2): 
In  re  RiTiei.  18  B.R.  6««,  8  BCD  1205  (Bankr.  M.D. 
Ga.  1982):  In  re  Auvemthine,  9  B.R.  772,  7  BCD 
511.  3  CBC  2d  946  (Bankr.  W.D.  Mich.  1981).  Theae 
cases  hold  that  a  few  sentences  appearing  In  the 
legislative  history  are  Insufficient  to  overrule 
Tinker  v  ColmeU  and  tu  progeny  particularly  where 
substantially  identical  language  appears  in 
i  17(aX8)  of  the  1898  Act  and  ( S23(aX6)  of  the 
Code.  Additionally,  various  problems  of  statutory 
construction  arise  when  a  Judicially  interpreted 
phrase  ("willful  and  malicious")  Is  re-enacted  using 
Identical  language.  See  73  Am.  Jur.  Slatula  ii  150- 
151.  322-324  (1974);  NORTON  BankruptCf  Lam 
and  Practice  i  27.28  n.  7  (1981). 

» Senator  John  C.  Danforth  (Missouri)  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  (S2159)  to  correct  the  majority  rule  by 
amending  1523  of  the  Code  to  except  from  dis- 
charge liabilities  arising  from  drunken  driving. 

"I  was  amazed  to  learn  that,  although  the  Feder- 
al bankruptcy  statute  does  not  allow  discharge  of 
debts  arising  from  willful  and  malicious  acts,  some 
Federal  Judges  have  said  that  drunk  driving  Is  not, 
in  itself,  'willful  and  malicious.' " 

The  proposed  amendment  provides: 

"(e)  Any  Injury  resulting  In  a  Judgment  based 
upon  liabUity  of  the  debtor  where.  In  connection 
with  such  liability  such  debtor  was  found  to  have 
operated  a  motor  vehicle  while  legally  Intoxicated 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  willful  and  malicious  Injury 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (aK6)  of  this  section." 

128  Cong.  Rec.  S1397  (daUy  ed.  March  2,  1982). 
Although  this  court  is  philosophlcaUy  aligned  with 
such  an  amendment,  it  Is  unfortunately  not  the 
present  sUte  of  the  law  and  it  is  not  the  province  of 
this  court  to  legislate  but  to  Interpret  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  unequivocally  enunciated  by  the  legis- 
lative history  of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

'The  court  also  notes  that  the  plaintiff  would 
have  failed  to  carry  its  burden  even  under  the  re- 
laxed "recUess  disregard"  standard. 

Oerritzen  ti  Oerritzen, 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  January  20,  1983. 
Hon.  John  C.  Danforth, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Danforth:  In  view  of  the 
keen  interest  your  office  has  shown  In  the 
tragedy  of  drunk  drivers  killing  people  and 
having  their  responsibility  waived  out  by 
United  States  bankruptcy  courts,  you 
should  be  advised  that  another  such  situa- 
tion has  arisen  In  the  case  of  Carl  Leslie 
Turner. 

Carl  Leslie  Turner  was  operating  an  auto- 
mobile on  Sunday,  March  1,  1981  In  St. 
Louis  County  when  according  to  witnesses 
he  violated  a  red  electric  traffic  signal  at  ap- 
proximately 90  miles  an  hour  colliding  with 
an  automobile  In  which  our  client's  son  was 
killed.  In  hope  that  you  can  use  It  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  enclose  herewith 
copy  of  one  of  the  photographs  of  the  vehi- 
cle in  which  our  client's  son  was  killed.  We 
have  filed  a  suit  for  damages  against  Mr. 
Turner  which  Is  now  pending  in  Jefferson 
County,  Missouri.  However.  Mr.  Turner  has 
filed  a  motion  to  stay  proceedings  because 
of  a  petition  he  has  filed  in  the  United 


States  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Minouri.  He  had  no  liability  in- 
■tirance  at  the  time.  He  plead  guilty  to  man- 
slaughter and  was  sentenced  by  the  circuit 
judge  in  Jefferson  County.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  he  has  definitely  already  served 
time  in  the  Missouri  SUte  Penitentiary  or 
some  branch  thereof.  Most  Importantly, 
after  having  plead  guilty  to  manslaughter 
he  Is  attempting  to  discharge  this  civil  debt 
in  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Court.  I 
am  filing  a  complaint  to  except  the  debt 
from  dischargeability.  However,  the  prob- 
lem still  exists  that  there  are  several  United 
Ststes  Bankruptcy  Court  decisions  discharg- 
ing debts  of  drunken  drivers  who  have  killed 
people  or  horribly  injured  them.  I  hope  you 
are  successful  in  putting  this  matter  to  a 
screeching  halt. 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  leadership  al- 
ready shown  by  the  President  on  many 
Issues  and  his  acute  concern  for  what  can  be 
done  about  the  drunk  driver,  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  I  keenly  await  your  reply. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ray  a.  Oerritzen. 

8.605 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  at 
America  in  Congress  assembied.  That  sec- 
tion 523  of  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  Any  injury  resulting  In  a  Judgment 
based  upon  liability  of  the  debtor  where,  in 
connection  with  such  liability  such  debtor 
was  found  to  have  operated  a  motor  vehicle 
while  legally  Intoxicated  shall  be  deemed  to 
t>e  a  willful  and  malicious  Injury  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(6)  of  this  section.".* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  weelJ  of  April  10,  1983, 
through  April  16,  1983,  as  "National 
Education  For  Business  Week;"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Pkll,  in  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  week  of  April  10-16,  1983,  "Nation- 
al Education  for  Business  Week." 

Throughout  this  Nation's  history, 
the  contributions  of  men  and  women 
in  business  support  cxxupations  have 
been  vital  in  keeping  our  Nation's 
businesses  nmning  smoothly.  Today, 
the  rapid  scientific  and  technological 
advancement  of  our  society  and  the 
changing  nature  of  our  economy  con- 
tinue to  create  challenges  for  these 
members  of  the  business  community. 
An  extremely  important  part  in  meet- 
ing these  challenges  is  the  commit- 
ment of  the  business  edu(»tion  com- 
munity to  prepare  people  for  entry 
into  the  work  world  of  tomorrow. 

According  to  a  recent  Labor  Depart- 
ment survey,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
jobs  opening  up  between  now  and  1985 
will  require  some  vo<»tional  and  tech- 
nical training  beyond  high  school.  Sec- 
retaries,  bookkeepers,   stenographers. 
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i* 


By  Mr.  BfURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    STCvnts,    and    Mr. 
jACKSOir): 
S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating Alaska  Statehood  Day.  January 
3,  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ALASKA  STATXHOOO  OAT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  today  a  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  with  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Ted 
Stkvems,  commemorating  the  silver 
aimiversary  of  the  entry  of  Alaska  as 
the  49th  State  of  the  Union.  The 
United  States  bought  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  in  1B67  from  Russia  as  an 
effort  to  extend  this  Nation's  presence 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Alaska.  It 
took  Alaska  almost  100  years  before  it 
finally  became  part  of  the  Union. 

After  years  of  struggle,  proposals, 
and  counterproposals,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress voted  statehood  for  Alaska  in 
June  1958.  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower on  July  7,  1958,  signed  the  bill 
providing  the  final  action  needed  to 
complete  the  act.  Six  months  later  on 
January  3,  1959.  Alaska  was  formally 
brought  into  the  Union.  Alaska  erupt- 
ed In  celebration  the  day  the  bill  was 
signed  into  law.  Newspaper  headlines 
printed:  "We're  In!"  in  bold  letters 
covering  half  a  page,  church  bells 
rang,  businesses  closed  for  the  day, 
and  city  streets  were  clogged  with  mer- 
rymakers. 

Despite  the  economic  buildup  during 
the  gold  rush,  Alaska  was  an  unknown 
quantity  as  it  entered  the  Union.  In 
Fairbanks,  where  I  now  make  my 
home,  the  site  of  the  city's  first  super- 
market was  still  covered  with  trees  and 
a  used  car  lot.  Anchorage,  which  has  a 
population  today  of  220,000,  had  only 
a  few  paved  streets.  And  the  wealth 
that  lay  under  Alaska's  North  Slope 
would  remain  undiscovered  for  nearly 
a  decade. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided by  the  enactment  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  that  Alaska  could  be  a 
contributing  member  of  the  Union. 
We,  the  Government  and  people  of 
this  country  have  been  rewarded  many 
times  over  for  that  decision.  For  an 
original  investment  of  approximately 
$7  million,  the  Nation  has  reaped  a  bo- 
nanza in  return.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  for  example,  one  goldfield 
near  Nome.  Alaska,  returned  that 
much  gold  ore  in  less  than  1  year. 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
collects  $3  in  revenue  from  Alaska  for 
every  $1  it  spends  there.  From  Alaska 
comes  one-eighth  of  the  Nation's  gold; 
one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  oil  produc- 
tion; and  two-fifths  of  its  harvested 
fish.  Alaska,  in  addition,  possesses  10 
of  the  16  strategic  minerals  needed  for 
the  Nation's  security.  As  an  example 
Alaska  has  one  of  the  world's  largest 


molybdenum  deposits  located  at 
Quartz  Hill  near  Ketchikan.  Alaska. 
When  developed,  it  will  supply  one  of 
this  country's  strategic  minerals. 

I  recite  this  list  of  Alaska's  resources 
not  to  laud  my  State's  wealth,  but  to 
point  out  that  America  has  benefited 
from  the  inclusion  of  its  northernmost 
and  most  western  member,  just  as 
Alaska  has  thrived  as  the  49th  State. 

During  the  1950's  the  issue  of  Alaska 
statehood  was  heatedly  debated  across 
the  Nation  and  in  Alaska.  There  still 
exist  some  people  who  contend  we 
should  not  have  been  allowed  in  the 
Union.  But  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Alaska  Statehood  ■  Commission 
that  just  completed  its  review  of  the 
State  and  Federal  relationship,  was 
that  statehood  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Alaska  and  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

No  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
knows  the  history  of  the  struggle  for 
Alaska's  statehood  better  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington, 
Henry  Jackson.  It  was  his  leadership 
and  foresight  that  helped  shepherd 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  throughout 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  1958.  I  am  proud 
to  have  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, join  Senator  Stevens  and  myself 
in  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 

I  therefore  respectfully  submit  that 
January  3,  1984,  be  known  as  Alaska 
Statehood  Day  in  honor  of  the  silver 
anniversary  of  Alaska's  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  after  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  42 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

Whereas,  July  7,  1958,  marks  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  enactment  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  as  approved  by  the 
United  States  Congress  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  au- 
thorizes the  entry  of  Alaska  into  the  Union 
on  January  3,  1959; 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  is  still  grow- 
ing and  developing  based  on  the  principles 
established  by  the  Ala.ska  Statehood  Act: 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  is  the 
foundation  of  the  union  between  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  United  States  of  America 
which  has  been  to  the  benefit  of  both  par- 
ties: 

Whereas  many  commitments  between 
Alaska  and  the  Federal  government  are  still 
being  fulfilled; 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  is  a  store- 
house of  this  nation's  natural  resources; 

Whereas  Alaska  provides  one-eighth  of 
the  nation's  gold;  one-fifth  of  the  nation's 
oil  production;  and  two-fifths  of  its  harvest- 
ed fish  all  to  the  benefit  to  the  Union; 

Whereas  Alaska  possesses  ten  of  the  six- 
teen strategic  minerals  needed  for  our  na- 
tion's security; 


Whereas  the  Federal  government  collects 
three  dollars  In  taxes  from  Alaska  for  every 
dollar  It  spends  there; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  reaped 
economic  rewards  from  Alaska  many  times 
greater  than  its  original  $7  million  Invest- 
ment: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Alaska  contribute 
to  the  cultural  diversity  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  this  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  au- 
thorized Alaska's  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  America  and  provided  the  basis  for 
these  benefits  shared  by  Alaska  and  the 
Union:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  that  January  3,  1984,  be 
known  as  'Alaska  Statehood  Day"  in  honor 
of  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  entry  of 
Alaska  Into  the  Union.  The  President  is  re- 
quested and  authorized  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  Federal,  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  observe  "Alaska  Statehood 
Day"  with  the  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
recognition.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska,  Senator  Frank  Murkow- 
SKi,  in  sponsoring  this  resolution  des- 
ignating January  3,  1984,  as  Alaska 
Statehood  Day,  recognizing  Alaska's 
25th  anniversary  as  the  Nation's  49th 
State. 

In  those  25  years,  the  Nation  and 
the  world  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  Great  Land,  the  name 
given  to  Alaska  by  its  first  settlers  and 
cherished  by  Alaskans  today. 

In  this  past  quarter  century  more 
and  more  Americans  have  learned  to 
enjoy  our  State's  natural  wonders, 
from  the  continent's  highest  mountain 
to  Alaska's  10  million  lakes  and 
streams. 

Alaska's  34,000  miles  of  coastline  are 
the  gateway  to  the  world's  greatest 
fishery.  Alaska's  forests  offer  the 
Nation  a  valuable  portion  of  its  timber 
and  pulp.  Beneath  Alaska's  surface 
lies  an  abundance  of  energy  for  aU 
Americans — coal  and  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

By  far  Alaska's  greatest  resource  is 
its  people.  Alaskans  typify  our  forefa- 
thers' dreams  of  freedom  of  spirit,  a 
love  of  the  land,  and  the  vision  and 
strength  to  be  pioneers. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  Seward  convinced  President 
McKinley  that  the  United  States 
should  purchase  Alaska  for  $7.2  mil- 
lion in  1867,  Alaska  has  played  a  vital 
part  in  shaping  our  Nation.  At  2  cents 
per  acre,  for  365  million  acres,  Alaska 
has  been  a  pretty  dam  good  deal. 

Achieving  statehood  for  Alaska  was 
the  product  of  hard  work  by  scores  of 
individuals.  Seven  Congresses  consid- 
ered legislation  regarding  the  admis- 
sion of  the  territory  as  a  State  of  the 
Union. 

Alaskans  by  the  planeload  made 
countless  trips  to  Washington,  D.C..  to 
testify  in  support  of  statehood  for 
Alaska.  So  many  Alaskans  were  in- 
volved  in   creating  the  compact  be- 


tween Alaska  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Some  are  no  longer  with  us,  but 
many  are  Alaskans  today,  still  working 
to  continue  the  tradition  they  began. 
Two  are  memorialized  right  here  in 
the  Halls  of  the  Capitol.  E.  L.  "Bob" 
Bartlett,  and  Ernest  Gruening.  To 
them  and  to  all  of  those  Alaskans  who 
worked  toward  statehood  we  are  eter- 
nally grateful. 

There  are  others  still  in  this  Con- 
gress today  who  were  instnmiental  in 
gaining  statehood  status  for  Alaska. 
Among  them,  my  good  friend  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  Senator  Jack- 
son, who  was  chairman  of  Territories 
on  the  Senate  Interior  Conunittee 
when  the  Alaska  statehood  bUl  was 
passed.  His  work  has  not  gone  unno- 
ticed in  my  State,  and  over  the  years 
he  has  taken  a  good  friend  to  Alaska. 

When  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  was 
debated  for  the  last  time  in  Congress, 
former  Senator  James  Edward 
Murray,  of  Montana,  made  an  observa- 
tion that  has  proved  prophetic.  In 
noting  that  35  new  States  had  been 
added  to  the  Union  prior  to  Alaska,  he 
said: 

But  none  .  .  .  has  been  more  freighted 
with  destiny  or  has  been  of  more  potential 
epoch-making  significance  than  .  .  .  Alaska. 

The  silver  anniversary  has  a  special 
meaning  to  me.  As  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or Fred  Seaton  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  I  had  the  opportimity 
of  working  on  the  Statehood  Act  in  its 
embryonic  stage.  We  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  helping  to  fashion  the 
final  product  that  was  finally  passed 
by  Congress. 

Alaskans  are  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  well  aware  of 
the  invaluable  contributions  the  State 
makes  to  our  Nation's  well-being. 
They  are  conscious  of  Alaska's  critical 
strategic  position  for  defense,  as  weU 
as  its  important  resources  and  its  nat- 
ural beauty. 

The  Nation  and  the  State  are  both 
the  stronger  for  the  compact  between 
us. 

Alaska,  the  northernmost,  western- 
most and  easternmost  State  of  the 
Union,  spans  four  time  zones.  A  land 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  contiguous  48 
States,  it  is  unique  in  its  setting,  its  re- 
sources and  its  needs. 

Historically,  we  Alaskans  have  en- 
joyed a  streak  of  independence  that 
will  remain  a  part  of  our  heritage  for- 
ever. But  Alaskans  are  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  the  most  free,  stable,  and  inde- 
pendent political  system  in  the  world, 
a  system  designed  to  allow  each  State 
appropriate  latitude  to  manage  its  af- 
fairs. 

The  silver  anniversary  of  Alaska 
statehood  symbolizes  our  continued 
faith  and  trust  in  the  Federal  relation- 
ship created  25  years  ago. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 

8.  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HnDDLSSTOH. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  14,  a  bill  to  provide  au- 
thority for  activities  to  develop  and 
expand  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  17,  a  bill  to  expand  and 
improve  the  domestic  commodity  dis- 
tribution program. 

S.  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baocos)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  23,  a  bill  to 
conduct  an  Inventory  of  our  Nation's 
water  and  sewer  systems,  bridges, 
highways  and  roads;  to  develop  a  10- 
year  investment  plan  to  rebuild  the 
public  improvements  essential  to  eco- 
nomic development;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  29,  a  bill  to  strengthen  law 
enforcement  in  the  areas  of  child  ex- 
ploitation and  pornography,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  44,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  65,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  to  provide  transi- 
tional assistance  to  the  Appalachian 
region. 

S.  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  103,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1982  to  repeal  the  in- 
crease in  the  highway  use  tax. 

S.  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  117,  a  bill  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  efforts. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  401.  a  bill  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  a  continuing  education 
program  to  secondary  school  teachers 
of  science  and  mathematics  designed 
to  increase  their  competency,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IifouYE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
430,  a  bill  to  prohibit  employment  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sexual  ori- 
entation. 

S.  443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  443.  a  bill  to  reorganize 
the  court  system  for  cases  and  pro- 
ceedings under  the  bankruptcy  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  444,  a  bill  to  provide  that  reg- 
istration and  polling  places  for  Federal 
elections  be  accessible  to  handicapped 
and  elderly  Individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thdr- 
mond)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
445,  a  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
450,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  investi- 
gatory and  enforcement  powers  of  the 
Postal  Service  by  authorizing  certain 
inspection  authority  and  by  providing 
for  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
orders  under  section  3005  of  such  title 
(pertaining  to  schemes  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  representation  or  lot- 
teries), and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
454,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  accelerated 
study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
acidic  deposition  during  a  5-year 
period,  and  to  provide  for  grants  for 
mitigation  at  sites  where  there  are 
harmful  effects  on  ecosystems  result- 
ing from  high  acidity. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohdahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  476.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  a  find- 


ing of  medical  improvement  when  dis- 
ability benefits  are  terminated,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  and  right  to  personal 
appearance  prior  to  termination  of  dis- 
ability benefits,  to  provide  for  uniform 
standards  in  determining  disability,  to 
provide  continued  payment  of  disabil- 
ity benefits  during  the  appeals  proc- 
ess, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  490 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  490,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  improve  cer- 
tain agricultural  commodity  donation 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  501 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  501,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  elimi- 
nate gender-based  distinctions. 

S.  537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Dantorth)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  527.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  received  under  a 
payment-in-kind  program. 

S.  540 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CJoldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston).  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  540,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon).  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
15.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
month  of  March  1983  as  National  Eye 
Donor  Month. 

senate  joint  resolution  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan).  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  QuAYLE).  the  Senator  from 
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Idaho  (Mr.  SnaU),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Iffr.  Zorihsky),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Bfr.  Ford),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdhor),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcimi).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkmhedy),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Luoar), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  20.  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  March  27,  1983, 
as  "National  Recovery  Room  Nurses 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21, 
joint  resolution  to  designate  April 
1983  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Ux.  Pktok.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
36,  joint  resolution  designating  April 
29,  1983,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  C^ranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 11— RELATING  TO  SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT  OBLIGATIONS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood.  and  Mr.  Moynihan)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  11 
Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  virtually  clos- 
ing its  borders  to  Jewish  emigration,  as  evi- 
denced by  declining  emigration  levels  which 
for  1982  were  the  lowest  since  1970,  with 
only  2,688  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate; 
Whereas  this  policy  has  left  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  seeking  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  with  little  hope  of  being 
granted  permission  to  emigrate  in  the  fore- 
seeable future; 

Whereas  there  are  several  hundred  long- 
term  "refuseniks",  including  many  chUdren, 
who  applied  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  between  1970  and  1976  and  have  been 
waiting  for  permission  to  emigrate  since 
that  time; 

Whereas  those  who  have  been  denied  emi- 
gration rights,  especially  the  long-term  "re- 
fuseniks", are  often  subjected  to  a  life  as  in- 
ternal refugees  in  the  Soviet  Union,  result- 
ing in  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  membership  in  im- 


portant social  and  profeasional  organiza- 
tions, revocation  of  academic  degrees,  sur- 
veillance and  arbitrary  assault,  and  other 
forms  of  harassment  of  social  isolation; 

Whereas  these  individuals  also  suffer 
physical,  emotional,  and  psychological  prob- 
lems which  result  from  social  Isolation; 

Whereas  these  Individuals  are  also  denied 
the  right  to  cultural  expression,  evidenced 
by  the  breaking  up  of  cultural  seminars  and 
Hebrew  classes  and  harassment  by  Soviet 
officials  of  those  individuals  participating  in 
those  forms  of  cultural  expression; 

Whereas  these  individuals  are  subjected 
to  arbitrary  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  inter- 
nal exile,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  Jewish 
"Prisoners  of  Conscience"  currently  serving 
sentences  In  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sUted  policy  of  United 
SUtes  law.  Including  section  502B  (aXl)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  that 
human  rights  considerations  are  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  United  States  foreign  policy;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  arbitrarily  denying  Its  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate  and  the  right  to  religious 
and  cultural  expression,  and  by  harassing 
members  of  a  specific  ethnic  group.  Is  violat- 
ing the  norms  of  international  law  as  set 
forth  in  agreements  and  declarations  such 
as  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (hereafter 
in  this  concurrent  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  "Helsinki  Pinal  Act"),  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  CMvil  and  Political 
Rights,  the  International  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Conven- 
tion Concerning  Employment  Policy,  and 
the  UNESCO  Convention  Against  Discrimi- 
nation in  Education:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  fulfill  obligations  undertaken  in  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  human  rights, 
by  pursuing  a  more  humane  emigration 
policy  and  ceasing  harassment  of  Jews  and 
others  seeking  to  emigrate; 

(2)  the  fulfillment  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  internationally  recognized  emigra- 
tion rights  would  significantly  promote  im- 
proved relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union; 

(3)  the  President  or  hte  representatives 
should  convey  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  concerns  of  the  Congress 
expressed  In  this  concurrent  resolution  at 
every  appropriate  opportunity,  including— 

(A)  at  such  time  as  agreements  are  negoti- 
ated between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  areas  of  trade,  com- 
merce. Including  grain  sales,  and  science  and 
technology  exchange;  and 

(B)  at  such  time  as  the  President  or  his 
representatives  meet  with  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  other  aspects  of  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries;  and 

(4)  the  President  or  his  representotlves 
should  also  convey  these  concerns  of  the 
Congress  to  the  governments  of  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  urge  the  cooperation  of 
those  governments  in  efforts  to  promote 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
he  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Chairman  of 
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the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  I  am 
submitting  today  expresses  the  sense 
of  this  Congress  that  our  Government 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  encour- 
age the  Soviet  Union  to  observe  the 
international  guarantees  of  human 
rights  which  it  has  signed. 

The  Soviet  Government's  perception 
of  human  rights  is  not  the  same  as 
ours.  But  if  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
claim  a  right  to  be  a  respected  member 
of  world  community  of  nations,  it 
must  recognize  that  its  signature  to 
human  rights  documents  carries  with 
it  a  commensurate  obligation. 

This  is  important,  not  only  for  the 
people  directly  addressed  in  this 
Senate  resolution,  but  for  all  people, 
everywhere.  If  a  nation  can,  with  im- 
punity, disregard  its  solemn  interna- 
tional undertakings  in  this  respect,  it 
can  do  so  in  any  other.  And  if  other 
governments  allow  international  obli- 
gations to  be  flouted,  they  undermine 
the  structures  of  international  coop- 
eration on  which  our  hopes  for  peace 
rest. 

This  resolution  directly  addresses 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  for  the 
reason  that  this  minority  group  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  is  the  subject  of  an 
escalating  campaign  of  harassment 
and  outright  anti-Semitism.  In  a  trag- 
ically ironic  twist  of  history,  the  in- 
heritors of  the  czarist  state  have  rein- 
stituted  one  of  its  most  notorious  fea- 
tures. 

The  Soviet  Constitution  officially 
recognizes  over  100  different  Soviet 
nationalities  and  guarantees  to  each 
the  right  to  maintain  its  own  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  traditions.  In 
many  cases,  that  guarantee  is  honored 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance, but  in  no  case  more  blatantly 
than  as  it  affects  Soviet  Jews. 

Although  Jewish  people  are  the  16th 
largest  of  the  Soviet  nationalities, 
they  alone  are  denied  schools  in  either 
Yiddish  or  Hebrew;  they  alone  are 
denied  links  with  coreligionists  in 
other  coimtries;  and  they  alone  are 
the  subject  of  an  official  campaign  of 
anti-Semitism. 

Soviet  treatment  of  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens has  eerie  echoes  of  the  other 
great  totalitarianism  of  our  century: 
the  National  Socialist  government  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  whose  50th  anniversary 
falls  this  year.  Hitler,  too.  reUed  on 
the  world's  not  recognizing  the  impli- 
cations of  his  government's  actions 
until  it  was  too  late.  His  reliance  was, 
unfortunately,  not  misplaced. 

For  that  reason  it  is  imperative  for 
all  people,  Jewish  and  Gentile  alike,  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
"plight  of  Soviet  Jewry"  and  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  threat  to  all  human 
rights. 
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Soviet  Union  started  an 
course  for  the  armed 
continues  today.  It  as- 
mirthical  "Masonic-Zionist" 
conspiracy  tlie  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. This  coi  irse,  and  the  anti-Semitic 
publications  Soviet  censors  have 
passed  in  rec(  int  years,  is  nothing  but  a 
thinly  disguii  «d  reiteration  of  anti-Se 
mltic  propag:  tnda  of  the  most  virulent 
kind.  The  Savlet  state  is  mimicking 
the  czarist  n  gime,  whose  secret  police 
originated  th  e  notorious  "Protocols  of 
the  Elders  o'.  Zion,"  a  staple  of  anti- 
Semites  eveywhere.  Official  Soviet 
art  is  propagating  the  monstrous  per- 
version of  tr  ith  that  Jews  collaborat- 
ed with  the  I  azis  in  death  camps. 

In  practice  terms  Soviet  Jewish  citi- 
zens are  suffering  economic  discrimi- 
nation. 


In  1950,  15  percent  of  scientific 
workers  were  Jewish.  Today,  the  pro- 
portion is  less  than  5  percent.  Quotas 
have  systematically  reduced  the 
nimiber  of  Jewish  students  admitted 
to  higher  educational  institutions. 
Jews  are  3.56  percent  of  the  Moscow 
population,  but  only  1.6  percent  of 
Moscow  University  students.  Between 
1970  and  1975,  the  number  of  Jewish 
postgraduate  students  in  the  Soviet 
Union  fell  from  4,945  to  2,841.  For  a 
people  which  was  traditionally  barred 
from  any  but  urban  professions,  the 
implication  is  clear:  There  Is  a  system- 
atic effort  underway  to  deny  to  young 
people  of  Jewish  origins  the  basic 
right  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  today,  in  an  ominous  echo  of 
the  Hitler  years  in  Germany,  the 
Soviet  Government  is  revoking  scien- 
tific diplomas  earned  by  Jews.  Not 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Nurem- 
burg  racial  laws  has  any  advanced 
nation  sought  to  use  its  institutions  to 
legally  strip  certain  citizens  of  their 
rights.  Yet  that  is  precisely  the  case  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today. 

Given  these  realities  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  some  Jewish  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  seek  to  leave  their  coun- 
try. 

The  plight  of  would-be  emigrants  is 
well  known.  Application  to  leave  en- 
tails interminable  delays  in  receiving 
official  papers  and  clearances,  loss  of 
work,  dismissal  from  professional  asso- 
ciations, lengthy  interviews  with  secu- 
rity forces,  and  all  the  attendant  har- 
assment a  totalitarian  state  has  within 
its  power. 

Jewish  applicants  for  emigration 
must  receive  an  invitation  from  an  im- 
mediate family  member  in  Israel.  Invi- 
tations are  frequently  intercepted  in 
the  mail.  The  definition  of  "family"  is 
further  being  narrowed  by  the 
demand  that  there  be  a  relationship  of 
economic  dependence  as  well  as  first- 
degree  consanguinity. 

Those  who  are  not  discouraged  and 
repeatedly  seek  the  right  to  leave  are 
subjected  to  intinudation  and  harass- 
ment, which  can  range  from  lengthy 
interviews  with  the  police  to  arrest 
and  conviction.  The  outcome  of  arrests 
is  predetermined:  To  be  charged  is  to 
be  convicted.  So,  all  over  the  Gulag  of 
the  Soviet  prison  system  there  are 
Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience,  whose 
only  crime  is  the  desire  to  leave  a 
nation  which  has  done  its  utmost, 
both  officially  and  unofficially,  to 
make  them  unwelcome  and  unwanted. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  we  are 
introducing  today  is  twofold.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  vital  that  the  recent 
dramatic  drop  in  emigration  permits 
be  reversed,  so  that  those  Soviet  Jews 
who  wish  to  leave  may  do  so.  Over 
51.000  people  were  allowed  to  depart 
in  1979.  In  1982,  only  2,688  people  are 
allowed  out.  Over  10.000  people  who 


have  applied  for  exit  permits  exist 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

They  include  longtime  "refusenlks" 
who  have  waited  for  exit  permission 
for  a  decade.  Ida  Nudel.  for  example, 
applied  to  leave  in  1971.  Her  sister  was 
permitted  to  leave  with  her  family, 
but  she  was  not.  Since  1971.  this 
woman  has  tried  to  exercise  a  funda- 
mental right:  The  right  to  leave  her 
country  for  another.  She  has  been 
harassed,  beaten,  imprisoned,  and 
exiled.  In  1978  she  was  exiled  to  Sibe- 
ria and  forced  to  live  with  60  male 
prisoners.  She  slept  with  an  axe  under 
her  pillow  to  protect  herself.  On  her 
return  to  Moscow  she  was  denied  a 
residence  permit.  She  was  forced  to 
sleep  at  the  railway  station  in  Riga, 
having  been  refused  residence  and  the 
right  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  Her 
whereabouts  today  are  unknown. 

Other  refusenlks  have  seen  their 
sons  inducted  into  the  military.  Soviet 
law  prohibits  departure  within  3  years' 
of  military  service,  so  such  inductions 
are  tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  living 
without  permanent  work,  under  police 
surveillance  and  harassment,  with  in- 
terrupted mail  and  telephone  service 
and  the  constant  fear  of  arrest,  detain- 
ment or  prison. 

We  cannot  condemn  10.000  people  to 
such  an  existence  for  an  indetermin- 
able number  of  years.  The  resolution 
therefore  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  this  situation  be  taken  into 
accoimt  in  the  negotiation  of  trade, 
technical,  and  other  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  purpose  of  our  resolu- 
tion is  directed  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Soviet  Jews,  who.  have  not  requested 
permission  to  leave. 

They  are  the  world's  third  largest 
Jewish  comunity,  consituting  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  Jewish  population.  Dis- 
crimination against  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  could,  over  time,  so  undermine 
Jewish  traditional,  religious  and  cul- 
tiutJ  life  as  to  virtually  extinguish  all 
trace  of  an  identifiable  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

Deportation  of  some  national  groups 
and  forced  Russification  of  others 
have  weakened  many  national  commu- 
nities within  the  Soviet  Union.  Those 
which  most  successfully  maintain 
their  culture  and  language  have  a  geo- 
graphic base. 

The  same  is  not  true  of  Soviet  Jews. 
The  Jewish  autonomous  region  in  the 
Central  Asian  desert  contains  less 
than  10,000  Jewish  inhabitants.  Soviet 
Jews  are  dispersed  in  urban  areas 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  Conse- 
quently, Soviet  law,  which  formally 
bans  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  and 
Soviet  practice,  which  effectively  pre- 
vents organized  religious  and  cultural 
observance,  is  a  far  more  serious 
threat  to  Jewish  survival  than  russifi- 
cation of  a  geographically  compact 
commimlty.  And  the  pervasive,  offi- 
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cially  sponsored  and  sanctioned  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  clearly 
designed  to  send  the  message  that 
Soviet  Jews  cannot  be  good  citizens  so 
long  as  they  are  Jews. 

A  generation  ago.  the  Jewish  people 
lost  a  third  of  their  entire  population 
to  the  lunatic  demand  of  Adolf  Hitler 
that  Europe  be  made  "judenrein."  The 
subtler  imdermining  of  Jewish  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today  is  a  less  savage 
but  not  less  serious  threat  to  survival. 

"There  are  ominous  signs  that  repres- 
sion of  all  forms  of  dissent  is  being 
stepped  up  in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
And  because  Jewish  emigrants  consti- 
tute the  largest  remaining  discrete 
group  of  dissidents,  repression  falls 
most  heavily  on  them. 

Last  April  saw  the  arrests  of  a 
number  of  religious  groups.  In  July 
and  August,  there  was  a  dramatic 
interruption  of  telephone  service. 
Direct  dial  service,  introduced  for  the 
1980  Olympics,  has  been  terminated. 
In  September,  the  KGB  stepped  up  ef- 
forts to  terminate  all  contracts  be- 
tween refusenlks  and  overseas  sup- 
porters. Alexander  Lemer.  the  patri- 
arch of  the  refusenik  movement,  has 
been  warned  to  stop  speaking  with  for- 
eigners. 

So  the  second  goal  of  this  resolution 
is  directed  to  alleviating  the  conditions 
of  life  that  most  Soviet  Jews  will  be 
forced  to  face  indefinitely. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  en- 
courage our  Government  to  do  its  best 
in  all  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  bring  home  the  fact  that  relations 
between  our  two  countries  will  never 
see  real  and  permanent  improvement 
so  long  as  the  most  fundamental 
rights  of  human  beings  are  brutally 
suppressed  by  Soviet  officials. 

Relations  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  strained  today.  The 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
Soviet  role  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Polish  people  caxmot  be  ignored.  But 
just  as  the  military  invasion  was  a 
breach  of  the  geographic  frontiers  of  a 
sovereign  state,  so  is  Soviet  treatment 
of  Soviet  Jewry  an  invasion  of  the 
spirit  of  all  people,  everywhere.  The 
Soviets  must  recognize  that  violence 
against  humanity  is  no  less  intolerable 
than  violation  of  geographic  borders. 

The  Soviet  view  of  human  rights  is 
not  identical  to  ours.  It  is  clear,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Soviets  regard  Jewish 
emigrants  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  a  repug- 
nant use  of  human  lives  and  hxmian 
fears.  But  if.  by  taking  advantage  of 
that  Soviet  view,  we  can  shorten  the 
ordeal  of  any  hiunan  being,  we  should 
do  so. 

In  the  long  term,  the  Soviet  Union 
must  come  to  recognize  that  our  con- 
cern about  human  rights  springs,  not 
from  an  anti-Soviet  political  animus, 
but  from  the  same  foimdations  that 
imderly  all  our  political  and  cultural 
traditions. 


We  did  not  flght  Hitler's  extermina- 
tion policy  only  to  stand  by  silently 
while  the  Soviet  Government  launches 
its  own  official  anti-Semitism  30  years 
later.  We  do  not  condemn  repression 
in  authoritarian  countries  only  to  con- 
done it  in  totalitarian  states. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  rights  of 
any  hiunan  being  must  depend  on  the 
accidental  geography  of  his  birth.  We 
believe  that  unless  and  until  nations 
can  reach  accommodation  on  the  basic 
rights  of  the  individual,  there  can  be 
little  or  no  hope  for  permanent  friend- 
ship and  peace. 

Indirectly,  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
knowledges this  reality.  The  Soviet 
Government  gives  lip  service  to  the 
ideals  of  human  rights  expressed  in 
countless  international  documents.  In 
public  pronouncements,  the  Soviets 
are  willing  to  recognize  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  that  all  people  share  and  to 
which  all  people.  Including  their  own. 
aspire.  What  we  must  do  is  persuade 
the  Soviet  Government  that  verbal  ac- 
knowledgment, by  itself,  is  not  an  ade- 
quate way  to  recognize  human  rights. 

It  must  be  the  task  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  of  all  world  governments,  to 
Impress  upon  the  Soviet  leadership 
that  lip  service  does  not  discharge  the 
Soviet  responsibility  to  fulfill  the 
international  agreements  it  has  signed. 
If  the  Soviet  Govermnent  wants  the 
respect  of  other  peoples  as  an  interna- 
tional leader  to  go  beyond  recognition 
of  Soviet  ownership  of  a  nuclear  stock- 
pile, then  it  must  begin  to  extend  to 
its  own  citizens  the  respect  for  himum 
rights  that  Is  indivisible  from  human 
dignity. 

I  hope  President  Reagan's  recently 
announced  effort  to  publicly  promote 
the  ideals  of  democratic  nations  will 
focus  on  the  fimdamental  reality.  And 
I  urge  all  Senators  to  make  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry  a  himian  rights  priori- 
ty in  the  coming  months. 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  with  my  col- 
league from  Maine  in  introducing  a 
resolution  which  addresses  the  tragic 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  The  purpose  of 
our  resolution  is  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  pursue  a  more  humane  emigra- 
tion policy  and  stop  harassing  Jews 
and  others  seeking  to  emigrate.  The 
resolution  urges  the  President  and 
other  members  of  the  administration 
to  convey  the  concerns  of  Congress  to 
Soviet  officials. 

Mr.  President,  the  climate  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  evolved  into  one  in 
which  anti-Semitism  thrives.  Progres- 
sively greater  injustices  are  permitted 
and  the  frequency  and  severity  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion has  grown  dramatically.  The  cruel 
denial  of  equal  rights  continues  in  em- 
ployment and  education,  obstacles  to 
religious  and  cultural  expression  pro- 
liferate, and  anti-Jewish  propaganda 
fills  the  media. 


In  1950,  Jews  constituted  IS  percent 
of  all  scientific  workers  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  today,  the  figiire  is  less  than  S 
percent.  A  quota  system  at  most  uni- 
versities and  in  hiring  policies  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increasingly  smaller 
number  of  Jewish  imiversity  students 
and  professionals.  The  anti-Jewish  dis- 
criminatory pattern  in  higher  educa- 
tion poses  a  direct  challenge  to  histor- 
ic job  opportunities  and  traditional 
lifestyles  of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  ?ong 
pursued  a  policy  aimed  at  suppressing 
Jewish  culture  and  at  severing  Soviet 
Jewry  from  its  cultural  heritage. 
While  it  is  true  that  restrictions  apply 
to  the  observance  of  all  religions  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  those  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  Judaism  are  especially  severe. 
Synagogues  have  been  closed,  contact 
with  other  religious  groups  are  forbid- 
den, no  seminary  exists  to  train  clergy. 
Jewish  religious  texts  have  been  con- 
fiscated, and  no  Jewish  literature  may 
be  published  or  distributed.  The  pri- 
vate teaching  of  Hebrew— the  only 
language  common  to  all  Jews  every- 
where—has been  outlawed.  It  is  virtu- 
aUy  impossible  for  Jews  to  pass  on  the 
rituals  and  traditions  of  Judaism  to 
younger  generations.  As  a  result,  the 
Jewish  religion  could  face  extinction 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  worsening  situation  for  Soviet 
Jews  has  led  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
apply  to  emigrate.  And  yet  the 
number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  has  rapidly  diminished. 
Only  2.688  Soviet  Jews  emigrated  last 
year,  the  lowest  level  since  1971  when 
tnily  effective  emigration  began.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  a  staggering 
95  percent  in  the  past  3  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  approximately  300,000  Soviet 
Jews  awaiting  exit  visas  face  increas- 
ingly severe  governmental  harassment. 
Many  have  been  fired  from  their  jobs 
and  some  scientists  have  been  advised 
that  their  academic  degrees  have  been 
or  will  be  revoked.  Only  in  Hitler's 
Germany  have  the  academic  degrees 
of  Jews  been  revoked. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  individual 
examples — documented  cases — of  hard- 
ship, of  separated  families,  and  of  per- 
secution. The  Helsinki  accords,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  signed,  requires  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  religious  and 
ethnic  groups.  They  also  forbid  Gov- 
ernments from  holding  people  who 
want  to  emigrate  and  rejoin  their  fam- 
ilies. Minority  rights  are  also  guaran- 
teed in  the  Soviet  Constitution,  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  The 
Soviet  Union,  however,  continues  to 
blatantly  ignore  these  agreements. 

The  persistence  of  an  international 
voice  of  outrage  against  the  treatment 
of  Soviet  Jews  must  continue.  Our 
message  helps  sustain  the  hope  and 
courage  of  Jews  who  face  vicious  op- 
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RPSOLUnON     71— HON- 

TWELPTH  ANNUAL 

SENATE    OF    STETSON 

AND     THE     CEN- 

OP  STETSON  UNTVER- 


TENNIAL 

STTY 

Mr.  CHn4s  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 


Hawkihs)  su  >mitted  the  following  res- 
olution;  which   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  oi  i  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Rks.  71 

Whereas  one! hundred  years  a«o.  Henry  A. 
DeLand  foundfed  DeLand  Academy,  which 
later  became  S  etson  Dniverslty: 

Whereas  St4taon  University  has  grown 
from  a  small  t  ademy  to  a  first  class  univer- 
sity with  aluiuii  who  have  served  at  all 
levels  of  goven  ment: 

Whereas  Ste  son  University,  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  h  as  sponsored  a  United  States 
Model  Senate,  EOlowing  students  from  Flori- 
da and  the  soitheastem  United  SUtes  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  performance 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  by  portraying 
Senate  Membe  's; 

Whereas  thiaugh  the  model  Senate  stu- 
dents leam  to  draft  bills,  work  on  commit- 
tees, and  unde  rstand  the  internal  workings 
of  the  United  I  tates  Senate; 

Whereas  each  year  the  Model  Senate  has 
had  outstandii^g  support  from  fine  men  and 
women  who  nc  w  serve  or  have  served  in  the 
United  States  J  tenate; 

Whereas  opportunities  like  the  Model 
Senate  help  tc  direct  the  future  of  aspiring 
political  persoi  lalities;  and 

Whereas  th«  Model  Senate  is  an  educa- 
tional program  that  promotes  better  govern- 
ment by  encoi  iraging  student  participation 
In  legislative  a  fairs:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  Tt  at  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
recognizes  anc  honors  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Model  Senate  jf  Stetson  University  and  the 
University  in  its  centermial  year  marlung 
the  founding  c  r  Stetson  University. 
•  Mr.  CHn  ES.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Ploridi's  Stetson  University  is 
holding  its  1  !th  Annual  Model  Senate. 
To  mark  t  le  12th  Annual  Model 
Senate  and  the  centennial  of  the 
founding  of  Stetson  University,  I  am 
submitting,  ilong  with  Senator  Haw- 
kihs, this  S<  nate  resolution.  Speakers 
for  the  mo<lel  senate  have  included 
Senators  Bi  ker,  Bradley,  Buufers, 
Btro,  HAWi:ins,  Inoute,  Kassebaum, 
Mathias,  an  1  myself.  Former  Senators 
Sam  Ervin,  Richard  Stone,  and  Spes- 
sard  Hollai  d  have  also  served  as 
Senator  Holland  was  the 
and  is  credited  with  help- 
ing the  prop-am  get  off  the  ground. 
This  year's  1  ;eynote  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  ^nator  David  Pryor  from 
Arkansas. 


Started  In  1971  under  the  auq>lces  of 
Dr.  Wayne  Bailey,  chairman  of  Stet- 
son University's  Political  Science  De- 
partment, the  model  senate  has  grown 
to  include  students  from  coUeges  and 
universities  all  over  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  The  program  includes  3 
days  where  conditions  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  recreated  with  75  to  100 
students  playing  the  roles  of  actual 
Senators.  The  model  senate  has  been 
guided  in  its  12-year  history  by  Dr. 
Floyd  Rlddick.  former  U.S.  Senate 
Parliamentarian.  Participants  choose 
key  leaders  and  the  approximate  Re- 
publican-Democratic balance  is  pre- 
served. The  model  senate  involves  over 
150  students  each  year,  many  of  whom 
go  on  to  become  active  in  government 
and  politics.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  offer  this  resolution  to  honor 
such  an  effective  educational  tool  pat- 
terned after  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Stetson  has  more  to  be  proud  of 
than  the  model  senate.  This  imiversity 
is  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
its  founding-  Started  in  1883  by  Henry 
Deland  as  Deland  Academy,  it  was  re- 
named Stetson  University  in  1889  in 
honor  of  hat  manufacturer  John  B. 
Stetson.  Chartered  in  the  same  year  as 
a  university  by  the  Florida  State  Leg- 
islature, Stetson  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  State's  foremost  schools  and  has 
achieved  a  number  of  firsts  in  its  100 
years.  Stetson  had  the  first  music 
school  in  Florida  and  the  first  business 
school  in  the  State.  The  university  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
admit  women  as  students  in  Florida 
and  had  the  first  forensic  and  debate 
program  in  the  State.  Added  to  this 
list  of  firsts  is  Stetson's  victories  In  the 
State's  first  baseball  championship 
and  first  men's  and  women's  basket- 
baU  championships.  One  of  Stetson 
University's  students,  Benjamin 
Hulley,  was  awarded  the  first  Rhodes 
Scholarship  given  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. Stetson's  first  100  years  have  been 
filled  with  many  achievements  and  I 
extend  to  the  university  best  wishes 
for  the  next  100  years.* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  72— RELAT- 
ING TO  ARMS  SALES  TO 
JORDAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 

BiDEN,  Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr. 

Bradley,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Btjrdick, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  CJranston. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Riegle, 


Mr.  SAUAim.  Mr.  Sasskr.  »&.  Spic- 
TER.  Mr.  Stafporo,  Mr.  Wcickbb,  and 
Mr.  ZoanrsKT)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Rn.  73 

Whereas  Israel  is  a  stable,  democratic  and 
reliable  ally  of  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  security  of  Israel  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  Jordan  continues  to  oppose  the 
Camp  David  peace  process; 

Whereas  Jordan  has  aligned  with  Iraq, 
whose  government  is  committed  to  the  de- 
struction of  Israel; 

Whereas  Jordan  is  purchasing  advanced 
weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  sale  of  advanced  arms  to 
Jordan  would  Jeopardize  the  security  of 
Israel  and  increase  the  overall  instability  of 
the  region: 

Whereas  promises  to  sell  advanced  UJS. 
arms  to  Jordan  set  the  stage  for  an  unneces- 
sary and  divisive  confronUtion  with  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East  is  contrary  to  the  interesU 
of  the  United  SUtes,  Israel  and  Jordan. 

Resolved,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  That— 

1.  The  United  SUtes  should  not  sell  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft,  mobile  anti-aircraft 
missiles,  or  any  other  advanced  arms  to 
Jordan  under  present  conditions,  in  which 
Jordan  continues  to  oppose  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  and  purchases  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  which  such  sales  Jeop- 
ardize both  the  security  of  Israel  and 
progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

2.  The  United  States  should  ensure  that 
Israel  retains  its  qualiUtive  military  edge 
over  any  combination  of  Mideast  confronU- 
tion sUtes. 

3.  The  United  SUtes  should  focus  iU  ef- 
forts on  bringing  Jordan  into  direct  peace 
negotiations  with  Israel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senators  Heinz, 
Hart,  Boschwitz  and  47  other  Sena- 
tors in  introducing  a  Senate  resolution 
opposing  the  sale  of  advanced  weapons 
to  Jordan  and  calling  on  Jordan  to 
enter  direct  peace  negotiations  with 
Israel.  A  similar  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  past  Congress. 

All  of  us  hope  that  recent  public  re- 
ports will  be  borne  out,  and  that 
Jordan  is  reconsidering  its  past  opposi- 
tion to  the  Camp  David  peace  process 
and  direct  peace  negotiations  with 
Israel.  For  many  years.  I  have  strongly 
urged  King  Hussein,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  to  engage  in  such  negotia- 
tions with  Israel.  I  am  confident  that 
all  the  sponsors  of  our  resolution 
today  will  enthusiastically  welcome 
such  a  development— as  will  aU  peo- 
ples who  support  the  cause  of  peace 
around  the  world.  As  our  resolution 
makes  clear,  our  first  priority  must  be 
peace,  not  another  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 

Reintroduction  of  our  resolution  at 
this  time,  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  newly  elected  Senate,  should  be 
clear  notice  to  the  administration  of 
our  determination  to  enhance  .the 
Middle    East    peace    process    and    to 
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oppose  destabilizing  arms  sales  In  that 
vlolatlle  region  of  the  world. 

Over  the  mat  year,  reports  have  cir- 
culated with  disturbing  persistence 
that  the  Reagan  administration  Is  con- 
sidering the  sale  of  advanced  arms  to 
Jordan.  These  reports  include  the  pos- 
sible sale  of  fighter  aircraft  such  as 
the  P-^G  or  P-16.  portable  Stinger 
antiaircraft  missiles.  Sidewinder  air-to- 
air  missiles  and  laser-guided  bombs. 
The  F-6G.  which  is  being  redesignated 
the  F-20A.  is  a  highly  capable  aircraft, 
built  to  carry  Sidewinder  missiles,  and 
also  capable  of  carrying  bombs  and 
other  ordnance.  It  could  be  readily  in- 
tegrated into  the  AWACS  system 
which,  under  the  administration's  mis- 
guided policy,  is  being  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  shoulder-fired  Stinger 
missiles  have  never  before  been  trans- 
ferred outside  of  NATO;  they  can  be 
carried  and  used  by  individual  sol- 
diers—and they  can  be  seized  by  ter- 
rorists. 

Sales  to  Jordan  of  this  sophisticated 
weaponry  would  significantly  increase 
the  military  threat  against  Israel. 
With  its  fast  scramble  time,  short 
takeoff  and  landing  characteristics, 
high  acceleration  and  maneuverability 
and  superior  groimd  attack  capabili- 
ties, the  F-5G  would  greatly  enhance 
Jordan's  ability  to  participate  in  a  sur- 
prise Arab  air  attack  on  Israel. 

The  Arab  States  give  high  priority 
to  strengthening  their  air  forces,  and 
Jordan  is  the  stete  with  the  best  geo- 
graphic position  to  spearhead  a  com- 
bined Arab  attack  on  Israel;  Jordan 
shares  the  longest  border  with  Israel 
and  has  airfields  closest  to  key  targets 
in  Israel.  Amman  is  barely  50  miles 
from  Jerusalem. 

Provision  of  the  F-5G  or  other  ad- 
vanced aircraft  will  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  escalation  of  conflict  between 
Israel  and  Jordan,  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  Jordan  to  stay  out  of  any 
future  Middle  Eastern  conflict,  and  de- 
stabilize the  already  delicate  balance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  addition,  Jordan  has  continued  to 
acquire  advanced  weapons.  Including 
surface-to-air  missiles,  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  forces  have  received  mili- 
tary training  on  Soviet  territory  and 
from  Soviet  technicians  in  Jordan. 
These  Soviet  ties  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  security  of  any  high 
technology  weapons  supplied  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  Jordan.  Sales  such  as 
those  proposed  by  the  administration 
could  undermine  not  only  Israeli  but 
also  American  security. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed concern  to  the  administration 
on  this  issue.  In  February  1982.  33 
Senators  wrote  President  Reagan  to 
express  concern  over  disturbing  re- 
ports that  the  administration  might 
transfer  F-16  and  mobUe  Hawk  air-to- 
ground  missUes  to  Jordan.  Subse- 
quently we  introduced  two  Senate  res- 
olutions opposing  such  sales,  and  the 


resolution  we  are  introducing  today 
parallels  these  efforts.  In  1982  and 
again  in  1983.  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
sponsored  our  resolution. 

Jordan  obviously  has  its  own  legiti- 
mate security  needs.  But  what  is 
needed  now  from  the  United  States  is 
not  more  sophisticated  arms  for 
Jordan,  but  more  sophisticated  diplo- 
macy in  bringing  Jordan  into  the 
Camp  David  peace  process.  The  ad- 
ministration should  be  concentrating 
Its  resources  on  a  vigorous  effort  to 
engage  Jordan  in  direct  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Israel.  This  is  a  far  more 
promising  avenue  for  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I.  together  with 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  submitted  a 
resolution  expressing  opposition  to  the 
sale  of  advanced  weapons  to  Jordan. 
Today,  we  are  resubnilttlng  this  reso- 
lution, again  with  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  in  support. 

As  March  1  approaches,  the  date  of 
King  Hussein's  self-imposed  deadline 
for  his  decision  on  whether  or  not— or 
on  what  terms— to  participate  in  the 
Mideast  peace  process,  we  are  all  anx- 
ious to  find  a  way  to  persuade  the 
King  to  Join  the  peace  negotiations. 
Our  focus  on  his  potential  role  is  ap- 
propriate. Without  question,  the  King 
Is  not  only  a  valuable  addition  to  ad- 
vancing the  peace  process,  but  also  a 
necessary  element.  Further  progress  is 
unlikely  to  be  made  without  him.  De- 
spite his  importance,  however,  we 
must  be  certain  that  the  means  we 
employ  to  bring  the  parties  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  are  consistent  with  our 
national  security  interests  and  those 
of  our  long-standing  friend  and  ally, 
Israel,  and  with  achievement  of  our  ul- 
timate goal:  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  King  Hussein 
wants  American  arms.  Although  no 
sale  has  been  formally  announced,  the 
administration  has  discussed,  without 
necessarily  committing  Itself,  a  variety 
of  difficult  weapons  systems  with  the 
Jordanians.  The  clear  signal  sent  has 
been  that  advanced  weapons  would  be 
more  easily  obtained  were  Jordan 
more  cooperative  in  participating  in 
the  construction  of  peace  agreements. 
My  concern  Is  that  the  administration, 
In  its  zealous  pursuit  of  peace,  will  In- 
terpret token  conciliatory  gestures  by 
Jordan  as  real  movements  toward 
peace,  and  thereby  provide  a  still  un- 
cooperative Jordan  with  highly  sensi- 
tive weapons  that  both  endanger  Isra- 
el's security  and  do  not,  in  fact,  bring 
us  one  step  closer  to  peace. 

Such  a  sale  would  produce  multiple 
m  effects.  Clearly,  It  would  threaten 
Israel  whose  security  is  in  our  national 
Interest.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss specific  weapons  systems  in  the 
absence  of  a  specific  sale,  persistent 
nimors  have  suggested  some  highly 
advanced  arms,  some  of  which  have 
never  been  sold  outside  of  NATO,  are 


being  considered.  The  list  of  weapons 
discussed  has  been  said  to  include  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft,  including  the 
P-6G.  or  F-16.  portable  Stinger  anti- 
aircraft missiles.  Sidewinder  alr-to-air 
missiles,  and  laser-guided  bombs.  The 
F-5G,  built  to  carry  Sidewinders  as 
well  as  bombs  and  other  ordnance,  can 
also  be  Integrated  Into  the  AW  ACS 
system  being  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
Stinger  missiles,  never  before  sold  out- 
side of  NATO,  can  be  carried  and  used 
by  Individual  soldiers,  and  therefore 
could  be  more  readily  seized  by  terror- 
ists. 

Second,  as  I  have  stated  before.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  counterpro- 
ductive policy  trend  this  sale  would  re- 
inforce; that  is,  trying  to  buy  peace 
with  weapons  of  war.  Both  logic  and 
experience  show  this  policy  to  be  im- 
successful.  From  an  a  priori  stand- 
point. It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to 
add  weapons  to  an  already  extremely 
volatile  area;  we  would  merely  be  in- 
creasing the  chance  of  violence,  as  well 
as  escalating  Its  extent  when  it  does 
occur. 

Furthermore,  in  practice,  this  policy 
has  been  as  unfruitful  as  logic  would 
predict.  In  1978.  when  the  Carter  ad- 
nunistratlon  first  proposed  a  major 
arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  was 
hinted  that  such  a  sale  would  make 
the  Saudis  more  amenable  to  sugges- 
tions for  peace  talks.  Having  sold  the 
Saudis  both  F-15's  and  then  the 
AW  ACS  in  1981,  we  still  find  them  im- 
ceasingly  intransigent.  They  have  not 
only  remained  opposed  to  any  negotia- 
tions, but  have  also  vented  their  hos- 
tility at  the  most  trivial  opportunity. 
At  this  year's  World's  Fair,  for  exam- 
ple, an  event  designed  to  promote 
world  understanding,  the  Saudis  dis- 
tributed maps  that  designated  the 
land  where  Israel  now  stands  as  part 
of  Jordan. 

King  Hussein's  lack  of  cooperation, 
though  less  trivial,  has  been  no  less  In- 
jurious to  hopes  of  peace.  At  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, on  which  President  Reagan's 
proposals  are  based,  the  King  ex- 
pressed vehement  opposition.  He 
strengthened  his  ties  with  Iraq  and 
the  PLO.  both  sworn  enemies  of  Israel 
and  promoters  of  terrorism.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has,  in  the  past,  asked  for  his 
friends  the  Soviets  to  mediate  peace 
talks  rather  than  the  United  States. 

Most  frustrating,  though.  Is  the 
King's  habit  of  appearing  to  soften  his 
stance  only  later  to  resume  his  intrac- 
table position.  He  has  continually 
aroused  our  hopes  with  his  apparent 
willingness  to  cooperate,  then  disap- 
pointed us  with  a  variety  of  excuses. 
Most  recently,  he  has  cited  doubts 
about  America's  ability  to  obtain  Isra- 
el's withdrawal  from  Lebanon  as  an- 
other explanation  for  his  hesitancy. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  lay  all  the 
blame  for  that  problem  at  the  King's 
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analysis,  though,  it  is  es- 
unine  why  the  King,  a 
istute  politician,  may  fi- 
wafmlng   toward   President 
initiative.  Could  it  be 
is  only  interested  in  ob- 
Amerfcan  weapons?  Last  Janu- 
aiiicle  in  the  Washington 
to  "the  contrary.  It  re- 
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thieats  to  the  Kingdom  he 
lecades." 
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^em  at  least  partly  from 
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\reapons  sale   would  not 
fissures  that  could  prove 
once  both  sides  begin 
example,  though  the  King 
diseasing  President  Reagan's 
Palestinian  autonomy  on 
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homeland,  an  entity  precluded  by  the 
Reagan  plan,  as  well  as  by  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment policy.  Jordan  must  enter  ne- 
gotiations as  a  state  committed  to 
peace,  willing  to  compromise,  not  as  a 
reluctant  participant  brought  to  the 
table  by  a  weapons  sale. 

For  these  reasons,  at  the  present 
time.  I  oppose  an  arms  sale  to  Jordan 
without  an  adequate  commitment  by 
Jordan  to  enter  the  peace  process. 
Such  a  sale  endangers  the  security  of 
Israel,  destabilizes  a  volatile  area,  and 
impedes  our  most  important  objective: 
the  creation  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  Join  today  in  sponsoring  this  Senate 
resolution  opposing  the  sale  of  sophis- 
ticated weapons  to  Jordan.  When  one 
examines  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  one  is  struck  by  the  role  Jordan 
could  play  in  seeking  peace  in  the 
region.  But  Jordan  has  refused.  In- 
stead. Jordan  continues  to  stand  by 
while  others  actively  seek  peace.  Arms 
should  not  be  Jordan's  reward. 

Anwar  Sadat  sought  peace  with 
Israel.  Israel  welcomed  him,  and  the 
Camp  David  process  ultimately 
brought  peace  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  I  think  we  all  share  the  hope 
that  there  also  can  be  peace  between 
Israel  and  Jordan.  But  it  cannot  come 
while  King  Hussein  passively  stands 
by.  Hints  are  not  enough.  The  United 
States  must  require  of  Jordan  a  real 
and  tangible  commitment  to  peace 
with  Israel. 

Until  that  is  forthcoming,  the  sale  of 
sophisticated  arms  to  Jordan  must  be 
seen  as  a  menacing  threat  to  Israel— 
our  stable,  reliable,  and  democratic 
ally— and  a  threat  to  peace. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  express  its  opposition 
now  to  any  proposal  to  sell  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  to  Jordan.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  with  other  Senators  today  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  prospect 
of  a  request  for  a  substantial  sale  of 
arms  to  Jordan^  in  the  next  few 
months. 

In  this  matter,  we  may  be  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  since  King 
Hussein  requested  no  arms  during  his 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
President  Reagan  has  not  proposed  a 
sale  at  this  time.  But  I  think  a  signal 
from  the  Congress  can  be  useful  at 
this  time  as  an  indication  of  our  con- 
cern over  the  rising  level  of  arms  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  death  and  de- 
struction that  wUl  inevitably  result 
from  the  abimdant  availability  of  land 
and  air  weapons  in  that  region. 

According  to  Andrew  J.  Pierre, 
author  of  "The  Global  Politics  of 
Arms  Sales,"  over  three-fourths  of  all 
purchases  of  arms  by  IT  Ird  World  na- 
tions were  by  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  the  United  States  bears  the 
major  responsibility  for  arms  buildups 
around  the  world  since  we  have  sup- 


plied 45  percent  of  all  arms  aid  to  the 
developing  nations.  That  is  a  heavy 
moral  responsibility  that  we  share 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

President  Reagan  has  reversed  the 
Carter  administration  policy  of  reduc- 
ing the  level  of  arms  sales  and  has 
made  such  sales  a  centerpiecee  of  our 
foreign  policy.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  use  all 
the  power  at  its  disposal  to  refute  the 
Reagan  policy  and  restore  some  sanity 
and  foresight  to  our  military  assist- 
ance programs. 

Thus,  while  I  recognize  Jordan's  cru- 
cial role  in  establishing  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  importance  of 
continued  good  relations  with  that 
country,  I  want  to  put  the  President 
on  notice  today  that  any  future  arms 
sales  proposals  will  receive  a  close  and 
critical  scrutiny  by  the  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Kennedy  and 
others  today  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  sale  of  advanced 
arms  to  Jordan. 

Since  we  first  got  wind  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  considering  such  a 
sale,  we  have  been  able  to  discourage 
him  from  pursuing  the  idea.  Our  ef- 
forts last  year  ranged  from  letters  to 
the  President  to  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval.  This  time 
around,  we  have  over  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  signed  on  as  co- 
sponsors.  It  is  my  hope  that  sustained 
opposition  here  in  Congress  will  kill 
the  proposal. 

Selling  sophisticated  weapons  to 
Jordan  at  this  time  is  ill-advised,  to 
say  the  least.  Not  only  would  it  pose  a 
threat  to  Israel's  security,  but  it  would 
also  send  a  very  wrong  message  to  the 
Arab  world. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
administration  wants  to  deal  with  the 
Jordanians  in  this  way,  when  they 
have  not  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
peace  process.  At  a  time  like  this,  it 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  sell  them 
advanced  weapons.  All  we  accomplish 
by  doing  that  is  to  destroy  some  of 
their  incentive  for  making  peace. 

The  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  do  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  Jordan.  Hopefully, 
King  Hussein  can  be  convinced  to  step 
forward.  I  think  he  has  the  capacity  to 
do  so.  but  there  is  no  reason  to  even 
consider  selling  him  arms  imtil  he 
does. 

The  proper  pattern  was  set  by  the 
late  Anwar  Sadat.  By  going  to  Israel 
and  offering  peace,  he  set  the  stage 
for  friendship  with  the  United  States. 
That  friendship  has  brought  Egypt 
many  rewards.  If  King  Hussein  is  look- 
ing for  similar  rewards,  let  him  also 
come  forward— without  precondi- 
tions—in pursuit  of  peace.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
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of  the  resolution  introduced  today  by 
Senator  Kennedy  opposing  the  sale  of 
advanced  weapons  to  Jordan,  support- 
ing Israel's  security,  and  urging  efforts 
to  bring  Jordan  into  direct  peace  nego- 
tiations with  Israel. 

I  want  to  commend  the  principal  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution.  Senators 
Kennedy,  Heinz,  Hart,  and  Bosch- 
wrrz.  for  taking  this  initiative  both  in 
the  last  Congress  and  again  here 
today.  I  am  convinced  that  the  sale  of 
advanced  weapons  to  Jordan  will  only 
contribute  to  further  instability  in  the 
Middle  East.  Further,  we  should  not 
be  rewarding  Jordan  for  its  failure 
thus  far  to  engage  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  through 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel. 

The  search  for  peace,  for  political 
stability,  and  economic  vitality,  must 
be  our  first  and  foremost  task  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  in  other  troubled  re- 
gions like  Central  America  and  south- 
em  Africa.  Our  emphasis  should  be  on 
bringing  the  rivals  in  these  conflicts 
together  in  direct  negotiations  and  on 
aiding  the  economic  recovery  of  these 
countries  as  peace  is  restored. 

Sophisticated  arms  transfers  of  the 
sort  apparently  being  discussed  within 
the  administration  in  the  case  of 
Jordan  seldom  contribute  to  political 
stability  and  never  advance  the  eco- 
nomic revitalization  of  these  regions. 
My  cosponsorship  of  this  resolution 
reflects  in  part  this  broader  concern 
about  our  arms  transfer  policy  to  the 
Third  World.* 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  joined  in  sponsorship  of  Senate 
Resolution  72,  to  assure  the  security 
of  Israel,  to  further  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  to  oppose  the  sale  of 
advanced  arms  to  Jordan.  This  resolu- 
tion carries  forward  the  commitment 
of  Senate  Resolution  406,  which  was 
introduced  nearly  1  year  ago  in  the 
97th  Congress  in  response  to  imwar- 
ranted  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  so- 
phisticated arms,  including  the  Hawk 
mobile  missile  system,  to  Jordan. 

Those  statements  were  made  in  an 
airport  Interview  apparently  virithout 
regard  to  the  delicate  balance  in  the 
Middle  East,  despite  the  continuing  re- 
fusal of  King  Hussein  to  participate  in 
peace  negotiations  within  the  frame- 
work of  Camp  David,  and  in  clear  con- 
travention of  the  1975  agreement  care- 
fully worked  out  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  preclude 
the  sale  of  the  Hawk  anti-missile 
system.  They  were  made  on  the  Secre- 
tary's own  initiative,  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  Congress  and  in 
the  absence  even  of  any  request  from 
the  King  of  Jordan. 

This  year's  resolution,  like  last 
year's,  is  intended  to  make  plain  the 
strong  commitment  of  the  Senate  to 
support  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  peace  that  will  be  ac- 
complished only  through  direct  nego- 


tiations among  the  parties  directly 
concerned,  and  the  equally  strong  op- 
position of  the  Senate  to  any  steps 
that  will  make  such  negotiations  more 
difficult  to  achieve.  The  sale  of  sophis- 
ticated military  equipment  to  Jordan 
at  this  time  will  Impede,  not  promote, 
the  peace  process.  It  is  no  more  likely 
to  Induce  Jordan  to  participate  in 
good-faith  negotiations  than  the  sale 
of  advanced  military  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  has  caused  the  Saudis  to 
moderate  their  intransigent  position. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member that  Middle  East  States  hos- 
tile to  Israel  have  a  very  significant 
quantitative  advantage  In  the  weapons 
at  their  disposal.  In  the  face  of  that 
threatening  arsenal,  Israel  has  had  to 
rely,  and  has  been  encouraged  to  rely, 
on  the  qualitative  superiority  to  ag- 
gression, and  Israel's  security  depends 
on  it.  The  sale  of  technologically  ad- 
vanced weapons  system  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1978,  and  again  in  1981,  in- 
troduced a  new  and  destabilizing 
factor  into  the  military  equation  in 
the  Middle  East.  A  sale  of  comparable 
Importance  to  Jordan  would  further 
erode  the  qualitative  margin  which  is 
essential  to  Israel's  survival  and  would 
only  make  more  difficult  the  task  of 
bringing  about  fruitful  negotiations 
for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  resolution 
states,  the  sale  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Jordan  would  "jeop- 
ardize both  the  security  of  Israel  and 
progress  toward  peace  In  the  Middle 
East";  It  would  undermine  Israel's 
"qualitative  military  edge  over  any 
combination  of  Mideast  confrontation 
states";  and  it  would  divert  the  ener- 
gies and  attention  of  our  own  Nation 
from  the  urgent  task  of  "bringing 
Jordan  Into  direct  peace  negotiations 
with  Israel."  For  these  reasons,  I  join 
in  sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  72.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  73— RELAT- 
ING TO  TARGETING  OF  JOBS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Rxs.  73 

Whereas,  our  nation's  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  over  10  percent,  and  persists  at 
record  levels,  leaving  over  11.4  million 
Americans  out  of  work;  and, 

V^hereas,  the  unemployment  level  is  much 
greater  in  some  states,  even  exceeding  50 
percent  in  some  localities;  and. 

Whereas,  our  economy  is  undergoing  pro- 
found structural  changes,  creating  high 
levels  of  long-term  unemployment  and  caus- 
ing many  traditional  manufacturing  and 
heavy  industries  to  severely  curtail  produc- 
tion: and. 

Whereas,  the  ongoing  recession  has  pro- 
duced approximately  four  million  dislocated 
workers  whose  skills  are  no  longer  appropri- 
ate for  existing  or  emerging  employment  op- 
portimlties;  and. 


Whereas,  millions  of  families  have  suf- 
fered tragically  from  the  burden  of  unem- 
ployment and  many  individuals,  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own.  have 
become  so  discouraged  that  they  are  no 
longer  seeking  work;  and. 

Whereas,  traditional  anti-recessionary  ap- 
proaches have  often  compromised  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  providing  jobs  in  high  unem- 
ployment areas  at  the  expense  of  parochial 
interests:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  any  jobs  program  or  other  form  of 
anti-recessionary  assistance  be  targeted  to 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  and 

Further,  that  any  such  program  or  assist- 
ance provide  special  aid  to  the  long-term  un- 
employed and  dislocated  workers. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  request  that  the  Senate,  in 
legislating  a  jobs  bill,  give  priority  to 
those  areas  of  the  country  that  have 
suffered  the  most. 

The  President  has  forwarded  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  assistance  for  creating 
jobs.  Congress  must  now  decide  what 
action  to  take  and  how  this  money  is 
to  be  allocated.  The  temptation  to 
manufacture  pork-barrel  measures 
which  serve  special  interests  only  must 
be  resisted.  If  we  are  to  offer  effective 
assistance  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of 
the  many  unemployed  individuals 
throughout  this  country,  the  Congress 
must  enact  legislation  that  is  targeted 
to  reach  the  economic  casualties  of 
this  ongoing  recession. 

In  this  regard,  the  Congress  should 
approach  this  bill  with  Its  priorities 
firmly  in  place;  assistance  must  be 
granted  to  regions  that  have  incurred 
the  most  severe  stress  as  a  result  of 
the  recession.  Many  people,  including 
the  President,  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Department  of  Labor's  most 
recent  release  of  imemployment  statis- 
tics. These  numbers  indicate  that  the 
Jobless  rate  declined  from  10.8  percent 
to  10.4  percent  In  January  1983.  While 
this  is  positive  news.  It  does  not  reflect 
the  fimdamental  structural  unemploy- 
ment problem  our  economy  is  experi- 
encing. Although  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  declined,  the  rate  for 
my  State— Pennsylvania— increased 
from  12.9  percent  to  a  staggering  13.6 
percent.  Other  States  and  areas  expe- 
rienced similar  Increases.  Some  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  country  have  more 
than  20  percent  of  their  work  force 
unemployed;  some  localities  even 
exceed  50  percent. 

Economic  indicators  suggest  this 
coimtry  may  be  breaking  the  grips  of  a 
harsh  recession,  but  I  can  offer  con- 
vincing evidence  that  hard  times  per- 
sist where  structural  changes  in  our 
economy  have  left  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated workers  unemployed. 

Certain  segments  of  the  economy 
are  undergoing  profound  transition. 
Manufacturing  industries  continue  to 
give  way  to  service-oriented  businesses 
requiring  skilled  labor.  Martin  Feld- 
stein,  the  President's  chief  economic 
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adviser,  est  mates  that  dislocated 
workers  comi  rise  at  least  one-third  of 
our  unonplo:  ed  work  force.  It  is  likely 
that  these  ln<  Ividuals  will  never  regain 
their  Jobs,  m  twithstanding  a  prosper- 
ous recovery.  These  people  were  dedi- 
cated worker  i  and  deserve  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be«  me  contributing  and  pro- 
ductive mem  sers  of  our  work  force 
once  again.  I  9day.  they  are  victims  of 
our  changiig  economy,  uncertain 
whether  unei  uployment  compensation 
will  be  exten<  ed  long  enough  for  them 
to  find  work  again.  These  individuals 
and  their  fan  ilies  rest  uneasily  as  they 
are  delinquei  t  in  their  morts^es  and 
unable  to  paji  their  bills. 

Mr.  Preside  nt,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  body  to|  present  a  rational  and 
thoughtful  response  to  the  unemploy- 
ment dilemnia  this  Nation  faces.  We 
must  resist  aiiy  temptation  to  fill  this 
bill  with  mil  cellaneous  projects  and 
programs  to  meet  the  numerous  and 
diverse  needi;  of  the  many  interests 
that  call  upon  us  to  act.  Instead,  our 
action  here  must  be  intelligent  and 
concentrated. 

In  the  pa  It.  legislative  efforts  to 
combat  the  p  tins  of  recessionary  times 
have  exhibited  a  propensity  to  be  di- 
luted and  sliort-term  in  nature.  The 
diagnosis  is  ii  idisputable;  the  medicine 
must  be  adi  linistered  promptly  and 
correctly.  W«  are  obligated  to  allocate 
the  modest  F  ederal  resources  we  make 
available  to  those  areas  greatest  in 
need.  Only  through  acknowledging 
that  certain  elements  of  our  work 
force  require  the  focus  of  our  efforts 
will  we  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Preside  nt,  today  I  am  offering  a 
resolution  thit  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  ttiat  any  increased  assist- 
ance to  addr(  ss  the  critical  unemploy- 
ment probleiQ  should  be  targeted  at 
those  States  suffering  most  from  our 
sluggish  ecoiomy.  I  am  asking  the 
Senate  to  reiolve  to  channel  any  Jobs 
program  or  a  ntirecessionary  assistance 
to  areas  affli  :ted  with  high  unemploy- 
ment. F\irth  jrmore,  such  program  or 
assistance  sh  >uld  provide  special  aid  to 
the  long-ten  a  unemployed  and  dislo- 
cated worker  >. 

It  is  essential  that  we  bear  in  mind 
those  indiviluals  that  will  be  left 
behind  in  th^ ;  wave  of  economic  recov- 
ery. I  am  hO;  )eful  that  the  Senate  will 
act  swiftly  tj  meet  this  critical  need 
for  Jobs,  anil  that  the  legislation  we 
construct  wil  assure  the  most  equita- 
ble and  ef f ec  Live  distribution  of  Feder- 
al resoiuxes  to  alleviate  the  problem 
of  unemploy  nent. 

Mr.  DIXCN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  J  >in  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues fron  Pennsylvania.  Arlen 
Spscrr,  in  iponsoring  this  resolution 
which  wiU  pi  it  the  Senate  on  record  as 
being  conut  tted  to  providing  mean- 
ingful help   o  the  people  who  need  it 


most  and  the  areas  of  the  country 
which  are  hardest  hit  by  this  recession. 

There  are  many  proposals  now  pend- 
ing before  this  Congress  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  unemployed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  problem  of  such  critical  di- 
mensions, that  we  can  never  do 
enough  to  alleviate  the  problem.  But 
we  must  try. 

The  administration  has  projected 
unemployment  levels  above  10  percent 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and 
near  that  for  the  next  2  years.  It  is  not 
that  people  are  not  trying  to  find 
work;  they  are  and  the  media  is  fiill  of 
examples— 20.000  people  in  Milwaukee 
lined  up  in  January  for  200  Jobs:  2.000 
people  in  Peoria  lined  up  for  100  Jobs: 
30,000  people  in  Chicago  lined  up 
for  2,000  jobs.  The  list  is  endless. 

People  are  doing  without  the  basic 
necessities,  losing  everything  they 
have  worked  their  whole  lives  to 
obtain:  standing  in  line  for  hours  to 
get  a  pound  of  cheese  or  a  single  stick 
of  butter,  losing  their  homes;  keeping 
their  heat  turned  off  because  they 
cannot  afford  the  utility  bills:  neglect- 
ing medical  care  for  themselves  and 
their  children  because  they  no  longer 
have  issiu'ance  and  do  not  qualify  for 
medicaid. 

The  pain  is  real.  The  need.  dire.  Oiu- 
responsibility  is  clear,  and  our  agenda, 
vast. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


OCEAN  SHIPPING  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  47)  to  im- 
prove the  international  ocean  com- 
merce transportation  system  of  the 
United  States. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRADE 

AMENDMENT  NO.  6 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  COHEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  121)  to  establish  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  ATrAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  not  hold  the  scheduled 
hearing  on  proposed  legislation  to 
create  a  Department  of  Trade  on 
Tuesday.  March  1.  The  hearing  will  be 
rescheduled  at  a  later  date.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Mike 
MitcheU  at  224-4751. 


BuaoomfnTB  on  labor,  bxalth  awd  humaii 

OMTICU,  B>17CATIOH  AND  RKLAnD  AOBMCXKR 

Mr.  WEICKER.  BCr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  will 
hold  its  fiscal  year  1984  public  witness 
hearings  on  Thursday.  April  28; 
Friday,  April  29;  Monday.  BCay  2;  and 
conclude  on  Tuesday.  May  3.  These 
hearings  wiU  be  preceded  by  a  hearing 
on  Wednesday.  April  27  when  the  sub- 
committee will  take  testimony  from 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  deadline  for  interested  groups 
and  individuals  to  submit  their  re- 
quests for  an  opportunity  to  testify  is 
Tuesday,  March  15.  All  requests  must 
be  in  writing  and  should  be  addressed 
to  me  in  care  of  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, SD-188.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

Those  persons  whose  requests  are  re- 
ceived by  March  15  will  receive  a  letter 
providing  instructions  for  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee. 

In  addition,  the  deadline  for  those 
who  only  wish  to  submit  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  wiU  be  Friday. 
May  6.  Such  statements  must  be  no 
longer  than  seven  double-spaced 
pages,  and  3  copies  should  be  sent  to 
me  in  care  of  the  subcommittee. 

COMMITTKE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  [}ending 
natural  gas  legislation.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday.  March  9; 
Thursday.  March  10;  Friday.  March  11 
and  Satiu-day,  March  12,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  SD-360,  Washington. 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  David  Doane  at  224-7144  or 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  at  224-5205. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  consid- 
er the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  nuclear  energy  programs- 
other  than  the  breeder  reactor  pro- 
grams. The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  March  4,  beginning  at  9:30 
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a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Testimony  will 
be  received  from  administration  wit- 
nesses. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Oilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4431. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

BUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Blr.  GORTON.  B«r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  24,  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  aban- 
doned mine  land  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STATE  FISCAL  CONDITIONS 
ENTERING  1983 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  recent  survey 
conducted  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures  by  Steven 
Gold  and  Karen  Benker  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
report  on  the  findings  of  the  survey  is 
entitled  "State  Fiscal  Conditions  En- 
tering 1983." 

The  authors  characterize  the  fiscal 
conditions  of  the  States  as  "exceeding- 
ly grim"  as  State  legislatures  prepare 
for  their  1983  sessions.  They  found 
that  only  six  States  expect  a  year-end 
balance  at  or  alwve  the  level  tradition- 
ally considered  the  "minimiun  prudent 
balance"— 5  percent  of  annual  general 
fund  spending— while  19  States  are 
projecting  actual  deficits  at  the  year's 
end.  Furthermore,  this  fiscal  stress  is 
not  specific  to  any  particular  region  of 
the  country.  The  survey  found  "that 
"at  least  two  States  in  each  of  the  Na- 
tion's eight  regions  anticipate  ending 
fiscal  year  1983  with  a  deficit  unless 
present  policies  are  changed." 

To  meet  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  or  the  de- 
mands of  prudent  fiscal  management, 
the  survey  f  oimd  that  all  States  intend 
to  adopt  "some  combination  of  spend- 
ing reductions  and  tax  increases"  in 
the  coming  legislative  sessions.  More- 
over, the  authors  saw  evidence  that, 
based  on  ciurent  service  levels,  "bal- 
looning revenue  shortfalls"  are  in  the 
offing  for  fiscal  year  1984  as  well. 

This  report  is  very  useful  for  the 
comprehensive  picture  it  yields  of  the 
States'  fiscal  condition.  It  is  also  of 
great  importance,  because  it  provides 
an  explanation  of  why  the  States  are 


presently  in  such  fiscal  straits.  And  it 
is  only  by  carefully  considering  the 
causes,  as  well  as  the  conditions  those 
causes  create,  that  Congress  can  deter- 
mine what,  if  any.  the  Federal  role 
should  be  in  alleviating  this  fiscal 
pressure. 

The  report  points  to  foiu-  basic  ex- 
planations for  the  States'  current 
fiscal  dilemma.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant explanation  is  the  recession.  In 
the  words  of  the  report,  "the  recession 
is  the  major  source  of  State  fiscal 
problems."  This  is  both  good  news  and 
bad  news.  It  is  bad  news  in  that  it 
means  States'  fiscal  problems  will 
almost  certainly  persist  as  long  as  the 
economy  does  not  recover.  It  is  good 
news  in  that  it  means  most  of  the 
stress  is  not  the  result  of  a  permanent 
structural  defect  in  the  Federal 
system. 

Recognizing  that  the  recession  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  fiscal  conun- 
drum facing  the  States  also  gives  clear 
signals  to  Congress  as  to  where  Feder- 
al responsibility  lies:  To  put  in  place 
policies  that  will  insure  a  strong  and 
sustained    economic    recovery.    More 
than    any    aid    program    created    in 
Washington,  a  vibrant  economic  recov- 
ery Is  the  lasting  solution  to  States' 
fiscal  woes.  Happily,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  signs  that  such  a  recovery  has 
begun.  This  also  implies  that  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  monitor  States' 
fiscal  conditions  closely  during  the  re- 
covery period  for  any  signs  of  crisis  at 
which  time  Federal  action  would  be 
called  for.  We  are  not  yet  to  that  point 
in  spite  of  the  bad  news  in  this  report. 
The   second   major   explanation   of 
fiscal  distress  cited  by  the  report  is  the 
widespread  tax  cuts  adopted  by  State 
and   local   governments   in   the   late 
1970's.  The  authors  found  that  when 
States  raise  taxes  in  1983,  they  will 
often  be  recouping  some  of  the  reve- 
nue  given   away   during   the   recent 
period  of  tax  relief.  Table  9  in  the 
report  makes  this  point  dramatically. 
To  the  extent  that  revenue  shortfalls 
result  from  earlier  tax  cuts,  the  dilem- 
ma States  face  is  more  political  than 
fiscal.  The  authors  observe  that  "legis- 
lators  and   Governors  do   not  enjoy 
raising  taxes  or  cutting  popular  pro- 
grams, but  that  course  appears  inevi- 
table."  Indeed,  governing  in  a  democ- 
racy was  never  meant  to  be  easy.  That 
is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

The  third  explanation  for  the  reve- 
nue shortfalls,  while  less  important 
than  the  former  two.  is  the  most 
ironic.  As  the  inflation  rate  has  been 
brought  under  control.  State  and  local 
tax  collections,  like  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  have  fallen  off.  This 
aspect  of  the  problem  may  therefore 
be  the  dark  before  the  dawn  as  lower 
rates  of  inflation  set  the  stage  for  true 
economic  recovery  and  as  real  econom- 
ic growth  begins  to  increase  tax  collec- 
tions once  more. 


The  final  explanation  for  SUtes' 
fiscal  problems  offered  by  the  authors 
of  this  report  Is  the  one  of  greatest 
concern  to  me  in  my  role  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  At  precisely  the 
time  economic  slump  and  declining  In- 
flation decreased  State  revenues.  Con- 
gress has  made  major  cuts  in  Federal 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments. 
The  overall  contribution  of  these  cuts 
to  the  fiscal  stress  revealed  here 
should  be  put  in  perspective.  They 
contribute  little  compared  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  recession  and  lowered  in- 
flation. But  such  cuts  have  had  their 
effect,  and  because  they  have  come  in 
programs  that  tend  to  deliver  human 
services  directly  to  people,  they  have 
worked  together  with  the  other  forces 
mentioned  here  to  produce  hardship 
on  certain  segments  of  society. 

Federal  aid,  Mr.  President,  cannot 
create  jobs  on  any  meaningfiil  scale. 
Federal  aid  cannot  make  a  significant 
dent  in  the  infrastructure  problem  if  it 
is  anywhere  near  the  magnitude  we 
are  led  to  believe.  Countercyclical  Fed- 
eral aid  intended  to  have  macroeco- 
nomic  effects  to  help  end  the  recession 
is  destined  to  be  too  little,  too  late  and 
directed  to  the  wrong  place.  However, 
Federal  aid  can,  when  delivered  effi- 
ciently, help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments meet  emergency  needs  they 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
during  fiscal  hard  times.  And  when  a 
recession  becomes  so  severe  as  to  in- 
flict unacceptable  hardship  on  a  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  society.  Feder- 
al aid.  judiciously  administered,  can 
help  to  redistribute  some  of  that  hard- 
ship broadly  across  society. 

This  report  is  required  reading  as  we 
begin  to  consider  this  year's  Federal 
budget.  If  ever  careful  thought  were 
called  for,  this  Is  the  year.  Simple  so- 
lutions  seldom   solve   complex   prob- 
lems, but  this  year  in  particular,  they 
are  apt  to  make  them  worse.  I  ask  that 
the  report  entitled  "State  Fiscal  Con- 
ditions Entering  1983"  be  printed  to 
the  Record. 
The  report  follows: 
State  Fiscal  Conditions  Entering  1983 
(By  Steven  CSold  and  Karen  Benker.*  fiscal 
affairs  program.  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures) 

SUMMARY 

Fiscal  conditions  are  exceedingly  grim  in 
most  states  as  legislators  begin  their  1983 
sessions.  This  is  the  overwhelming  message 
of  a  survey  of  legislative  fiscal  officers  con- 
ducted in  December  1982  and  January  1983. 

Principal  findings  of  the  survey  include 
the  following  points: 

At  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  19 
sUtes  project  deficits  In  their  general  funds 
and  another  12  sUtes  anUcipate  having  a 


•  Steven  Gold  is  the  Director  of  the  Intergovem- 
menUl  Finance  Project  and  Karen  Benker  is  a  re- 
search analyst.  This  report  was  prepared  with  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
views  expressed  are  the  authors'  and  do  not  reflect 
the  positions  of  the  Ford  Foundation  or  NCSL. 
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deficit  or  teetering  on  the  brink  of  deficit"' 
In  July,  summarizing  state  budget  actions, 
another  report  stated,  "State  legislatures 
met  this  year  amidst  perhaps  the  worst 
fiscal  conditions  in  forty  years  .  .  .  Fiscal 
conditions  are  bleak  in  most  states."* 

Each  of  these  statements  made  in  1982  is 
just  as  true  today  but  there  are  two  impor- 
tant differences  now.  First,  state  fiscal  con- 
ditions have  seriously  deteriorated  since 
mid-1982.  Second,  while  most  states  are  still 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  deficits,  1983  will 
not  be  a  re-run  of  1982  because  the  poUcies 
adopted  are  likely  to  differ.  Indications  are 
that  in  1983  raising  taxes  will  play  a  much 
larger  part  in  solving  budget  problems  than 
was  true  in  1982. 

Last  year  most  states  dealt  with  their 
budget  problems  by  holding  the  line  on 
spending  and  making  minor  adjustments  in 
their  taxes.  During  the  regular  legislative 
sessions  held  in  the  first  half  of  1982,  only 
nine  states  raised  either  their  personal 
income  or  general  sales  tax.'  Budgets  were 
constructed  on  the  assumption  that  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  beginning  during  the  late 
summer  would  boost  revenues  and  keep 
budgets  in  the  black.  When  the  recession 
not  only  continued  but  intensified  as  the 
year  progressed,  many  state  budgets  were 
thrown  out  of  balance. 

Virtually  every  state  is  required  to  balance 
its  budget  annually.  Because  of  revenue 
shortfalls  two-thirds  of  the  states— an  un- 
precedented number— have  already  reduced 
their  spending  for  this  fiscal  year  below  the 
level  originally  enacted.  In  many  states, 
however,  further  spending  reductions  or  tax 
increases  are  needed  to  avoid  deficits  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  legislation 
will  be  wrestling  with  imbalances  in  their 
fiscal  year  1984  budgets  (for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1)  because  of  the  continuing 
weak  economy. 

WHAT  THE  SURVEY  RESULTS  MEAN 

This  report  descrit>ed  the  fiscal  position  of 
the  states  as  of  early  January,  1983.  It  is 
based  on  results  of  a  survey  of  legislative 
fiscal  officers  conducted  in  E>ecember  1982 
and  January  1983.  In  most  states  the  infor- 
mation reflects  projections  which  have  been 
revised  within  the  past  few  weelis  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  coming  legislative  sessions. 
Many  states  are  understandably  unwilling 
to  provide  updated  estimates  to  NCSL 
before  they  have  been  released  to  the  public 
at  large. 

The  survey  dealt  primarily  with  general 
fund  spending  and  revenue,  which  does  not 
include  certain  special  funds,  such  as  for 
highways  in  most  states.  The  general  fund 
accounts  for  the  majority  of  total  spending 
in  nearly  all  states,  and  it  is  the  focus  of 
most  attention  in  budget  deliberations.  In 
some  instances,  states  earmark  a  large  por- 
tion of  tax  revenues  for  specific  purposes. 
For  example,  Alabama  and  Utah  have  sepa- 
rate school  funds:  for  purposes  of  this 
report,  these  funds  have  been  added  to  the 
general  fund.  A  number  of  states,  particu- 
larly those  with  extensive  energy  industries, 
dedicate  a  portion  of  their  tax  revenue  col- 
lected from  those  industries  to  trust  funds. 


it 


<  Steven  Gold  and  Karen  Benker.  "State  Fiscal 
Conditions  as  States  Entered  1982"  (NCSL.  Legisla- 
tlve  Finance  Paper  13.  1982),  p.l. 

■  Steven  Gold.  Karen  Benlcer,  and  George  Peter- 
son. "State  Budget  Actions  In  1983"  (NCSL.  Legisla- 
tive Finance  Paper  27. 1982). 

'  Florida.  Nebraska.  Washington.  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin  raised  their  general  sales  tax:  Michigan, 
Ohio.  Minnesota,  and  Oregon  raised  their  income 
taxes.  Gold  et.  al.  "State  Budget  Actions."  pp.  7-12. 


Federal  aid  is  generally  not  Included  in  the 
general  fund,  so  it  is  not  reflected  here. 

In  recent  years  22  states  have  created  con- 
tingency funds  or  "rainy  day  funds".  These 
funds  receive  revenue  in  "good  years"  which 
can  be  used  to  help  finance  services  in  years 
when  revenue  collections  are  less  than 
normal.  This  year's  survey,  unlike  previous 
ones,  includes  revenue  in  these  funds  as 
part  of  the  balances  available  to  states.  To 
omit  them  would  understate  the  resources 
available. 

A  key  indicator  of  fiscal  conditions  is  how 
large  a  state's  year-end  balance  is  in  relation 
to  its  total  spending  during  a  year.  In  the 
past,  states  generally  viewed  a  5  percent  bal- 
ance as  a  prudent  level  to  maintain.  One 
reason  to  keep  such  a  large  balance  is  to 
guard  against  unexpected  decreases  of  reve- 
nue or  emergencies  requiring  increased 
spending.  Additionally,  states  must  allow  for 
variations  in  cash  flow  during  the  year.  Rev- 
enue flows  in  at  a  greater  pace  during  the 
second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  (January  to 
June)  than  during  the  first  half,  but  spend- 
ing occurs  relatively  evenly  throughout  the 
year.  Therefore,  the  balance  at  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year  (July  1  for  46  states)  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  average  through- 
out the  year.  The  need  for  a  5  percent  bal- 
ance may  be  less  than  it  was  in  the  past  be- 
cause states  have  adopted  more  sophisticat- 
ed cash  management  practices,  but  balances 
of  1  percent  or  less  definitely  cause  serious 
problems. 

States  with  projected  deficits  or  small  sur- 
pluses will  undoubtedly  take  action  during 
their  1983  legislative  sessions  to  adjust  reve- 
nues and  spending.  As  a  result,  the  actual 
balances  in  these  states  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983  may  be  larger  than  this  survey  in- 
dicates. For  example,  last  year's  NCSL  Jan- 
uary survey  indicated  that  30  states  faced 
deficits  or  anticipated  year-end  balances  of 
one  percent  or  less  of  general  fund  s[>end- 
ing,  but  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  only  19 
states  had  deficits  or  such  small  balances.* 

MAJOR  RESULTS  OF  SURVEY 

As  noted  above,  the  prospective  year-end 
balance  is  a  very  important  indicator  of 
state  fiscal  conditions.  However,  it  is  suscep- 
tible to  misinterpretation  if  viewed  in  isola- 
tion. For  example,  some  states  in  the  last 
two  months  of  1982  enacted  major  increases 
of  sales  and  income  tax  rates.  The  year-end 
balance  in  these  states  is  now  expected  to  be 
positive,  although  large  forecasted  deficits 
had  prompted  the  tax  increases.  Therefore, 
this  survey  considers  not  only  the  year-end 
balance,  but  four  other  indicators  as  well— 
the  actions  already  taken  to  deal  with 
budget  problems,  the  growth  rates  of  spend- 
ing and  revenues,  the  frequency  of  short- 
falls below  anticipated  revenues,  and 
changes  in  state  employment  levels. 

Balances:  Surplus  or  deficit 
A  very  significant  indicator  of  budget 
problems  is  that  31  states  expect  to  con- 
clude fiscal  year  1983  with  a  balance  of  one 
percent  or  less  or  their  annual  spending,  in- 
cluding 19  states  which  at  this  time  antici- 
pate deficits.  Eight  other  states  forecast  bal- 
ances between  1  and  3  percent  of  spending 
and  5  states  anticipate  balances  of  3  to  5 


*  The  only  states  with  other  dates  for  the  end  of 
their  fiscal  yean  are  New  York  (March  31),  Texas 
(August  31).  Michigan  (September  30).  and  Ala- 
bama (September  30).  As  originally  reported  by 
NCSL.  29  states  anticipated  surpluses  of  1  percent 
or  less  or  deficits.  Shortly  after  the  survey  was  com- 
pleted. Wisconsin  lowered  Its  revenue  estimate, 
shifting  it  Into  the  deficit  category. 
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percent,  for  a  total  of  44  states  with  bal- 
ances below  5  percent. 

Tables  1  and  3  report  the  prospective  bal- 
ances for  1M3  in  comparison  with  those  for 
1982.  As  Table  1  shows.  In  all  but  four  cases 
1983  surpluses  are  smaller  than  those  that 
actually  occurred  In  1983.  Table  3  compares 
the  1983  projections  with  similar  forecasts 
reported  by  NCSL  in  January  1983.  The  19 
states  projecting  a  deficit  now  are  a  consid- 
erably greater  number  than  the  13  making 
that  projection  a  year  ago. 

TABLE  l.-YEAREND  GENERAL  FUND  BALANCES  AS  A 
PERCENTAGE  OF  GENERAL  FUND  SPENDING.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1983. 
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TABLE  2.-PR0JECTED  YEAREND  BAWNCES.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
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Alasb  The  revenue  and  enpenditures  figures  do  not  reflect  reversions  and 
dianges  to  other  funds  that  rriate  to  the  general  fund 

MarBK  A  850  million  woiliing  capiuT  fund  is  included  in  the  balance,  but 
it  is  used  niely  for  cash  flow  purposes  „  .    ,,  .  ^,^ 

CaMornii'  The  pmacled  defial  estimates  range  from  $1  to  81  8  OHlion 

Minois:  State  olfidals  require  that  a  8200  million  balance  is  necessary  lor 
cash  flow  gupoies  so  that  the  real  shortfall  is  8200  million 

Maine'  Ne^g  81 2  millnn  fiscal  year  1982  balance,  but  actual  revenues 
are  down  by  84.S  million.  Also,  m  Nowmber  1982  the  volm  pas^ 
personal  income  tax  measure  that  is  retroactme  to  tax  years  1981-M  wMdi 
wi  cost  the  stale  832  miion  in  la»  rebates.  This  inifiative  is  l*«ly  to  be 

WmesSl:  A  iMias  allowed  in  fiscal  year  1982  as  long  as  the  budget 
is  bllMXd  at   the   end   of   the   bwnnm   which   is   June   30.   1983. 

thfltana-  Tscal  year  1982  revenues  came  m  higher  than  ongrally 
antidpatod  so  fscal  year  1983  revenues  were  revised  upward  In  January 
1983  fiscal  yt»  1983  itvenue  estimates  were  revised  downward 


Many  more  states  would  have  been  classi- 
fied as  expecting  a  deficit  were  it  not  for  the 
budget  cuts  and  tax  increases  which  have  al- 
ready been  implemented  (described  in  Ap- 
pendices A  and  B).  Likewise,  most  or  all  of 
the  states  presently  projecting  a  deficit  will 
restore  a  balanced  budget  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  by  raising  revenue,  reducing 
spending,  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 
Only  five  states  finished  1982  with  deficits, 
although  13  had  projected  one  in  the  Janu- 
ary survey  by  NCSL. 

During  the  past  five  years,  there  have 
always  been  at  least  a  half  dozen  states  with 
large  balances  of  10  percent  or  more,  but 
that  is  not  true  at  the  present  time.  Only 
Wyoming  reports  a  balance  of  that  magni- 
tude. The  main  reason  for  the  absence  of 
states  with  large  balances  is  the  downturn 
in  the  oil  Industry.  Last  year  in  January  five 
of  the  seven  states  projecting  balances  over 
10  percent  were  among  the  major  oil  pro- 
ducing states. 

Questions  sometimes  arise  as  to  how  it  is 
possible  for  states  to  finish  their  fiscal  years 
with  deficits.  In  some  states  the  balanced 
budget  requirement  applies  only  at  the  end 
of  a  biennial  budget  period,  not  at  its  mid- 
point. Elsewhere,  states  must  adopt  a  bal- 
anced budget  but  are  not  forced  to  make  ad- 
justments if  an  imexpected  deficit  arises.  In 
most  states,  however,  the  actual  budget  (not 
merely  the  enacted  one)  must  be  balanced 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Actions  already  taken 

Revenue  shortfalls  have  forced  most 
states  to  amend  the  budgets  they  had  ini- 
tially enacted  for  FY  1983.  Table  3  shows 
the  percentages  by  which  spending  and  rev- 
enues have  been  raised  or  lowered  from  the 
levels  incorporated  in  the  initial  budgets. 
The  great  majority  of  changes  are  in  a 
downward  direction. 

TABLE  3.-PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  REVENUES  AND 
APPROPRIATIONS  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
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Spending  Reductions:  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  signs  of  state  fiscal  problems  is 
that  35  states  have  already  reduced  spend- 
ing below  the  level  set  when  the  1983 
budget  was  adopted.  Most  of  these  reduc- 
tions were  considered  necessary  to  avoid 
deficits  although  in  some  instances  these  ac- 
tions were  taken  to  prevent  balances  from 
falling  to  an  undesirably  low  level. 

A  description  of  these  budget  cuts  is  pro- 
vided in  Appendix  B.  Most  reductions  were 
on  an  across-the-board  basis,  with  exemp- 
tions for  welfare.  Medicaid,  aid  to  local  gov- 
ernments including  public  schools,  and  cer- 
tain other  programs.  In  many  states,  howev- 
er, aid  to  local  governments  has  been  re- 
duced below  the  amount  budgeted,  although 
aid  was  often  cut  by  a  smaller  percentage 
than  funds  for  states  agencies.  In  a  few 
states,  even  income  maintenance  programs 
have  been  reduced. 

These  spending  reductions  are  occurring 
in  budgets  which  were  fairly  lean  when 
originally  passed.  The  average  increase  in 
appropriations  for  FY  1983  was  less  than  8 
percent  before  the  cuts. 

Tax  increases:  From  July  to  late  Novem- 
ber, the  only  response  to  disappointing  reve- 
nue collections  was  to  reduce  spending.  In 
the  last  several  weeks  of  1982,  five  states 
went  into  special  session  and  increased  their 
sales  and/or  income  taxes. 

Minnesota  raised  its  sales  tax  from  5  per- 
cent to  6  percent  and  added  a  3  percent 
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purchase  (which  has  been  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  prices  of  consumer  pur- 
chases).* Table  4  shows  the  reported  in- 
creases for  each  state. 

TABLE  4.— PROJECTED  GROWTH  RATES  OF  GENERAL  FUND 
REVENUES  AND  EXPENDmiRES,  1982  to  1983 
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■  Films  cgnian  tihrnga  t  the  fisal  neat  1979-81  liienoKMi  budget 
prnod  to  the  final  ye«  1981-83  budget  period   Vmiil  figuies  m  not 

Interpretation  of  increases  for  many 
states  is  difficult  because  of  devices  em- 
ployed to  maintain  budget  solvency.  As 
noted  above,  eighteen  states  deferred  spend- 
ing from  one  year  to  the  next,  while  17 
states  accelerated  tax  collections  into  an 
earlier  year.  Such  actions  can  seriously  dis- 
tort comparisons  between  years.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  that  spending  is  planned  to  rise 
from  $1.00  billion  to  $1.05  billion,  a  5  per- 
cent increase.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  a  defi- 
cit in  the  earlier  year,  $.05  billion  of  spend- 
ing is  deferred  from  the  first  year  to  the 
second.  Since  the  spending  levels  will  now 
be  $.95  billion  and  $1.1  billion  respectively, 
the  percentage  increase  between  the  two 
years  is  nearly  16  percent  rather  than  5  per- 
cent. California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  and  New 
Jersey  are  among  the  states  where  this  oc- 
curred. 


>n.S.  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Surveys  of 
Current  Business. 


Rate  of  revenue  inflow 
As  Table  5  shows,  nearly  every  state  re- 
porting indicated  that  revenue  was  coming 
in  more  slowly  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Only  three  states  responding  to  this  ques- 
tion did  not  indicate  that  it  faces  a  shortfall 
States  with  particularly  large  shortfalls 
were  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Michigan.  As 
noted  above,  states  with  large  petroleum  in- 
dustries have  not  been  spared  in  this  reces- 
sion. Collections  have  lieen  depressed  not 
only  for  severance  taxes  (i.e.,  those  directly 
on  the  extraction  of  oil  and  gas),  but  also 
for  personal  and  corporation  income  taxes 
and  general  sales  taxes. 

TABLE  5.-RSCAL  YEAR  1983  REVENUE  SHORTFALLS  AS 
OF  JANUARY  1983 
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>  Revenue  equaM  a  eoseded  projection. 

Employment  policies 
After  rising  for  35  years,  state  workforces 
have  been  decreasing  since  mid-1981,  accord- 
ing to  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUtistics  (BLS).»  NCSL  survey  data  sup- 
ports the  BLS  findings.  Twenty-eight  of  the 
states  surveyed  have  reduced  the  level  of 
their  state  workforce  from  1981  to  1982.  In 
comparison,  the  average  annual  growth  of 
state  employment  was  3.3  percent  between 
1969  to  1980.  The  largest  decreases  in  1982 
occurred  in  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Michigan,  where  employment  declined   16 


•  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Lalwr  Statistics 
state  employment  in  October  1982  was  1.5  percent 
below  its  level  a  year  earlier. 
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percent.  10  percent,  and  7.3  percent  respec- 
tively. 

Appendix  D  reports  changes  in  employ- 
ment levels  and  other  policies  affecting 
workers. 

In  addition  to  cutting  back  employment 
levels,  21  states  currently  have  a  hiring 
freeae  in  effect.  Other  states  effectively 
have  an  "Informal"  hiring  freeze  since 
budget  cuts  have  deterred  agencies  from  fill- 
ing vacant  positions.  In  January  1983  Cali- 
fornia became  the  latest  state  to  initiate  a 
freeze,  while  other  states  such  as  North 
Carolina,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  have  had  hiring 
restrictions  in  effect  since  at  least  1980. 

Seventeen  states  postponed,  scaled  down, 
or  eliminated  scheduled  Cost  of  Living  Ad- 
justments (COLA)  and/or  merit  raises  for 
state  employees  due  to  budget  problems. 
For  example.  North  Dakota  reduced  the  av- 
erage COLA  from  8  percent  to  4  percent, 
and  California  eliminated  a  5  percent 
COLA,  for  savings  of  1.4  billion. 

Financially  hard-pressed  states  also  adopt- 
ed more  drastic  measures  to  cut  employee 
costs  such  as:  reducing  the  hours  worked 
during  the  work  week:  initiating  mandatory 
furloughs  or  "payless  vacation"  days;  and 
adopting  a  lagged  payroll  which  lengthens 
each  pay  period  until  one  entire  payroll  is 
deferred  into  the  next  fiscal  period. 

More  specifically,  during  a  December  spe- 
cial session,  Minnesota  legislators  decided  to 
temporarily  transfer  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
state  pension  program  to  employees,  result- 
ing in  a  2  percent  wage  reduction.  This 
action  saved  the  state  $63  million.  Several 
states  considered  reducing  work  weelcs,  al- 
though only  Oregon  came  close  in  adopting 
this  option  for  FY83  by  reducing  the  40- 
hour  work  week  to  36  hours.  In  negotiations 
with  the  unions,  this  measure  was  ex- 
changed for  elimination  of  a  COLA.  Thus 
far,  only  Idaho  has  temporarily  reduced  the 
work  week  for  the  last  6  weeks  of  FY82  to 
balance  the  budget. 

In  a  similar  action,  Illinois  asked  state  em- 
ployees to  take  5  day  furloughs  throughout 
this  fiscal  year,  while  in  Alabama  negotia- 
tions are  under  way  for  public  safety  em- 
ployees to  take  1  day  unpaid  leave  every  2 
weeks. 

In  New  York  and  Washington  less  drastic 
action  was  taken  when  these  states  en- 
dorsed a  plan  to  defer  one  pay  period  into 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Employees  in  Washing- 
ton took  the  state  to  court  over  this  action, 
but  the  court  upheld  the  right  of  the  state 
to  enact  this  policy. 

At  NCSL's  Annual  Meeting  in  July  1982, 
George  Peterson  of  the  Urban  Institute 
stated  that  state  employees  had  been  hit 
harder  than  any  other  group  by  state 
budget  ajdustments  up  to  that  time.^  That 
still  appears  to  be  true. 

RXGIONAL  PATTERNS 

Table  6  shows  how  the  prospective  year- 
end  balances  for  1983  vary  across  the  coun- 
try. Fiscal  distress  is  found  in  all  regions. 
Each  of  the  eight  regions  of  the  country  has 
at  least  two  states  with  a  prospective  deficit. 
In  all  regions  except  the  Plains,  at  least  half 
of  the  states  anticipate  a  balance  of  1  per- 
cent of  less.  New  England  has  the  most  uni- 
formly dismal  fiscal  conditions,  with  every 
state  projecting  a  balance  of  1  percent  or 
less. 


TABLE  6.-GENERAL  FUND  BALANCES  FOR  YEAREND,  1983 
BY  REGION 
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The  Sunbelt  is  no  better  off  than  other  re- 
gions. Deficit  states  in  the  South  include 
Louisiana,  Virginia.  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  Two  of  these  states— Louisiana  and 
New  Mexico— are  among  those  where  boom- 
ing severance  taxes  during  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s  had  produced  overflowing 
state  treasuries.  Due  to  the  "oil  glut"  sever- 
ance tax  collections  in  1982  fall  short  of 
1981  levels. 

The  figures  in  Table  6  illustrate  why  the 
year-end  balance  can  be  a  misleading  indica- 
tor of  budget  problems.  Fiscal  conditions  in 
New  England  are  no  worse  than  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  or  the  Great  Lake  states— 
the  two  hardest  hit  regions  of  the  country— 
but  several  states  in  those  regions,  such  as 
Indiana.  Ohio,  Wisconsin.  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  have  already  raised  taxes  and 
cut  expenditures  sharply.  No  New  England 
state  other  than  Vermont  raised  its  sales  or 
income  tax  in  1982,  nor  have  most  New  Eng- 
land states  made  large  spending  reductions 
in  FY  1983  budgeU. 

Table  7  examines  regional  patterns  from 
another  perspective— differences  in  the  size 
of  revenue  shortfalls.  The  Great  Lakes, 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  Far  West  sUtes  had 
the  highest  proportion  of  states  with  short- 
falls of  5  percent  or  more. 

TABLE  7.— REVENUE  SHORTFALiS  BY  NUMBER  OF  STATES. 
BY  REGION 


relatively  little  sales  tax,  while  companies 
with  low  profiU  pay  little  if  any  corporate 
income  tax.  The  decrease  of  inflation  added 
to  states'  problems,  since  it  lowered  the 
yields  from  the  sales  tax  and  other  taxes 
while  having  a  much  smaller  impact  on 
costs.  The  reduction  of  federal  aid  also  con- 
tributed to  state  fiscal  woes,  although  it  had 
less  effect  than  the  impact  of  the  recession. 
Finally,  the  legacy  of  the  state  tax  cuts  en- 
acted in  reaction  to  the  Tax  Revolt  of  the 
late  1970s  sharply  reduced  the  revenue 
which  many  states  had  available.  As  Table  8 
shows,  in  44  states  the  tax  burden  as  a  pro- 
portion of  personal  income  decreased  lie- 
tween  1978  and  1982.  Nationally,  state  taxes 
fell  from  6.98  percent  to  6.48  percent  of  per- 
sonal income  during  that  period.' 
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'Oeorge  Peterson.  "The  Pattern  of  Legislative 
Cuttiacks:  Nine  Propositions."  in  The  Legislative 
Role  in  Budget  C^itback  Management  (NCSL.  Leg- 
islative Finance  Paper  30.  1983). 


Note— hi  cases  ahere  the  lenenue  shortfal  was  estinoM  Nilhin  a  range, 
the  high  point  o(  the  range  was  used  to  classify  the  state 

In  general.  Great  Lake  states  such  as  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Michigan  and  states  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west—Idaho, Oregon,  and  Washington- 
have  had  the  most  serious  fiscal  problems 
during  the  past  year.* 

Figure  1  shows  unemployment  rates  in 
each  state  for  November  1982.  While  there 
are  exceptions,  the  states  with  extremely 
high  unemployment  rates  tended  to  have 
more  serious  state  fiscal  problems. 

CAUSES  OP  nSCAL  PROBLEMS 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  se- 
rious fiscal  problems  facing  most  state  gov- 
ernments. The  recession  is  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration,  since  people  who  are  un- 
employed pay  little  if  any  income  tax  and 


'  Minnesota  Is  classified  as  a  Plains  State  in  Table 
8  and  Table  7. 


Table  i.— Unemployment  rates  by  State, 
November  1982 
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•  Steven  Gold,  "Recent  Developments  in  State  Fi- 
nances" (NCSL.  Legislative  Finance  Paper  33. 
1983). 
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'  laTH  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS' 
ASSPCIATION  SURVEY 

1982  the  National  Gover- 
.  and  the  National  Associa- 
]  ludget  Officers  published  a 
s  milar  to   the   present   one, 
)f  the  SUtes:  December  1982 
news  release  accompanying 
noted  that  ".  .  .  the  fiscal 
states  is  probably  worse 
.     here.  Several  states  have 
u  pdated  their  estimates;  and 
across    the    country    were 
this  fall,  these  early  es- 
doubt  prove  optimistic." 
survey  confirms  the  NGA- 
Since  the  information  in 
more  current  than  that  re- 
and  NASBO,  it  is  not  sur- 
outlooli  is  bleaker  than  the 
described.  For  the  41  states 
NGA-NASBO  survey,  this 
fiscal  year  1983  year-end 
states,  roughly  the  same  bal- 
and  higher  balances  in 
four  of  the  five  cases  where 
figure  was  lower,  the  dis- 
)€  explained  by  state  budget 
adopted  since  the  earlier 
inclusion  in  this  report  of 
•'  which  NGA-NASBO  did 
_  this  comparison,  if  the  dlf- 
end  balance  was  projected  to 
one  percent,  the  two  surveys 
to  be  in  agreement.) 
where  the  current  survey 
weaker  fiscal  situa- 
-NASBO  are: 


Despite  these  differences,  the  two  surveys 
are  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  sever- 
ity of  state  fiscal  problems.  As  the  NOA- 
NASBO  report  sUtes.  "The  recession  and 
other  factors  have  caused  state  fiscal  condi- 
tions to  deteriorate  badly  through  1982." 
The  accompanying  news  release  added. 
"This  is  the  ninth  NGA-NASBO  report  and 
is  by  far  the  bleakest  yet." 

CONCLUSION 

It  appears  that  legislators  and  governors 
will  face  very  tough  decisions  as  they  devel- 
op budgets  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Although 
this  report  has  concentrated  on  prospects 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  magnitude  of 
problems  in  the  year  beginning  July  1  is 
even  greater.  Early  revenue  projections, 
based  on  current  service  levels,  indicate  bal- 
looning revenue  shortfalls.  Some  examples: 

California  is  forecasting  a  shortfall  as 
high  as  $4.5  biUion. 

New  York's  impending  deficit  may  be  $1.8 
billion. 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  face  biennial 
budget  gaps  of  $1.3  billion  and  $1.5  billion 
respectively.  The  shortfall  in  Wisconsin  had 
been  estimated  at  $2.5  billion  prior  to  a 
recent  special  session  at  which  some  tempo- 
rary tax  increases  were  made  permanent. 

Reports  from  around  the  country  as  well 
as  the  results  of  special  sessions  held  in  De- 
cember suggest  that  1983  will  see  more  in- 
creases of  major  state  taxes  than  any  year 
in  more  than  a  decade.  This  does  not  mean 
that  states  are  increasing  the  size  of  govern- 
ment. As  John  Shannon.  Assistant  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  said  recently:  •» 

"The  evidence  suggests  that  a  major  state 
tax  increase  is  a  signal  of  fiscal  despera- 
tion—not the  proof  that  the  big  spenders 
are  once  again  in  the  saddle.  Since  Proposi- 
tion 13,  a  state  government  only  turns  to  its 
citizenry  for  a  major  tax  transfusion  when 
it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  state  is  suffer- 
ing a  severe  fiscal  hemorrhage— a  large  reve- 
nue shortfall  due  to  the  economic  reces- 
sion." 

Tax  increases  of  1983  should  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  the  tax  reductions  of  recent 
years.  When  states  raise  taxes  in  1983,  they 
will  often  be  recouping  some  of  the  revenue 
given  away  during  the  recent  period  of  tax 
relief. 

A  year  ago  we  wrote,  "one  implication  of 
this  survey  is  that  in  most  states  budget  de- 
liberations this  year  will  be  more  excruciat- 
ing than  usual."  That  is  also  true  this  year. 
Legislators  and  governors  do  not  enjoy  rais- 
ing taxes  or  cutting  popular  programs,  but 
that  course  appears  inevitable. 

Budget-making  in  the  states  contrasts 
sharply  with  budget-making  in  Washington, 


'•  John  Shannon,  "Fiscal  Federalism  after  Propo- 
sition 13:  Federal  and  State-Local  Spenders  Go 
Their  Separate  Ways"  (Paper  presented  at  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association  meetings,  Dec.  29,  1982). 


D.C.  When  sUtes  confront  deficits,  they 
nearly  always  act  to  eliminate  them.  Fiscal 
discipline  is  much  stronger  in  the  state  cap- 
itols  than  in  our  naUonal  capitaL 

AFTDISIX  A.— nSCAL  TKAR  1S83  STICXAL 
8SSSIONS 

IndUma 

A  special  session  was  held  In  December  to 
resolve  an  estimated  $453  million  shortfall. 
Actions  include:  permanently  raising  the 
sales  tax  from  4  percent  to  5  percent  begin- 
ning January  1983;  permanently  increasing 
the  flat  rate  personal  Income  tax  from  1.9 
percent  to  3  percent  beginning  January 
1983;  postponing  $286  million  In  payments 
to  fiscal  year  1984;  and  cutting  the  budget 
$59  million. 

Minnesota 

In  December  with  a  $312  million  deficit 
projected  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  1981-83  biennlum,  the  legislature  chose 
to:  add  a  3-percent  personal  income  tax  sur- 
charge on  top  of  the  3.5-percent  surcharge 
enacted  for  1983  earlier,  with  both  sched- 
uled to  sunset  in  June  1983;  made  the  tem- 
porary sales  tax  increase  from  4  percent  to  6 
percent  permanent;  enacted  a  temporary  1- 
percent  sales  tax  increase  bringing  the  rate 
to  6  percent  which  will  expire  June  1983; 
shift  $100  million  of  payments  to  fiscal  year 
1984:  lower  benefits  for  SUte  employees; 
and  cut  the  budget  $79  million. 

Miasitsippi 

The  Governor  called  a  special  session  in 
December  to  propose  a  State  public  school 
kindergarten  program  and  raise  the  appro- 
priate revenue.  The  legislature  voted  to:  in- 
crease the  sales  tax  from  5  percent  to  5.5 
percent  effective  January  1984  to  December 
1986;  and  created  a  third  top  tax  bracket  of 
5  percent  for  taxpayers  with  income  over 
$10,000  effective  January  1983  to  December 
1986. 

Nebraska 

In  November,  the  legislature  met  and  cut 
the  budget  by  $18.1  million.  The  Board  of 
Equalization:  postponed  the  scheduled  sales 
tax  decrease  from  3.5  percent  to  3  percent 
from  December  1982  to  December  1983.  and 
increased  the  personal  income  tax  from  17 
percent  to  18  percent  of  Federal  tax  liability 
retroactive  to  tax  year  1982.  This  will  auto- 
matically increase  the  corporate  income  tax 
since  this  tax  rate  is  tied  to  a  percentage  of 
the  personal  income  tax  rate. 

New  Jersey 
During  the  last  week  in  1982.  the  legisla- 
ture met  in  a  special  session  and:  perma- 
nently raised  the  sales  tax  rate  from  5  per- 
cent to  6  percent  January  1983;  Increased 
the  top  personal  income  tax  bracket  from 
2.5  percent  to  3.5  percent  on  income  in 
excess  of  $50,000  effective  January  1983;  or- 
dered the  Governor  to  cut  the  budget  by  $30 
million;  and  provided  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  $85  million  primarily  for  aid 
to  education  that  was  cut  out  earlier. 

Neva  York 
The  legislature  resolved  the  $200  million 
deficit  faced  by  the  Mass  Transit  Authority 
in  New  York  City  by  raising  all  business 
taxes  for  2  years  in  areas  served  by  the 
MTA.  The  SUte  deficit  and  New  York  City 
deficit  remains  unresolved. 

Wisconsin 
In  a  special  session  during  the  first  week 
in  January,  the  legislature  made  the  previ- 
ously enacted  temporary  sales  tax  and  ciga- 
rette tax  increase  permanent. 
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SM( 


fixil  IMT 1982  budtel  cuts 


FiKi(  year  1983  budiel  oils  (xtnl  ait  pa>ti«) 


tm» 

MunsB... 
Zithm... 
Cofendt.. 


.  Cut  5  prant  icnKS  Htc  tRHnt  cxcnptns  ovradnns.. 


.  Cut  S67  miHai  or  2  pmoit  from  StJie  a|MC|i  la^ili.. 

.  Cut  1  perctnt  acnss  Uk  boant 


ConnictKut.. 


MMm... 
Roridi 


.  Cut  $27  imioi  in  apncy  budpts  Rmainfer  o(  S190  ffliMan  sinrttill  was  taken 
from  working  capital  fund 


G(0(|ii. 


ktato 

Kinois          

Cut  4  perctnt  across  the  board  witli  onh  2  mondis  M  in  fiscal  yor  1982  to  sm 

$17  fflWm.  Stale  envloyets  liwliad  i«if  Mrlnnks  lor  6  aeeb. 

Mom 

lOM                                                              .            „ 

Kansas         i.— 

IMuckf 

(M  S  MCMf  ann  Ha  tanl  to  aw  tM?  ailai                             

loniaana 

Maine                          . 

Maryland 

Midiigan .. 
Minnesota.. 


Missouri  . 
Nebraska... 


.  Total  cuts  iMre  $778  iniion  or  15  percent  of  general  hmd.  Iliere  were  4  rounds  of 

sdectiw  cuts 

.  Budget  Oil  5  percent  lor  bwinium  or  $450  million 

.  Cut  $59  million  or  4  8  percent  from  general  fund  ReducHl  H  of  the  scheduled 

inaease  from  ttie  prior  year 
.  In  June  1981.  cut  $75  miHion  or  3  5  percent  of  general  fund  m  selective  cuts 


Nevada 

NewHampstn. 


I*W  KIsPf .... 

new  meuco.. 


In  November  1981,  cut  $17 1  rnHtrn  or  23  percent  of  ttie  general  fund  Enemptions 
mdude  aid  to  hical  governments  and  sdioob,  welfare,  anfcoriections 

in  i98i  session,  cut  10  percent  m  personal  services  for  Ml  fecal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  year  1983  to  save  $14  iniion. 


Nortii  Carokm — 
Nortb  Dakota... 
OiB.. 


In  November  1981,  S  percent  of  tlie  bud|el  ws  fnncn  to  save  $150  ■ 


Oklahoma. 
Orepm 


In  Noermber  1981,  cut  $26  7  minn  from  State  agency  budgets  tor  the  bcnnium 

Total  eriuals  3  percent  of  leneral  fund 
Ki  Fel>ruary  1982,  cut  $102.6  million  or  17  percent  of  general  fund  Stieclne  cuts 

eiempted  welfare  and  medicaid   In  Mardi  1982.  cut  another  $56  nvllioii  m 

across-tlie4»aid  cuts  (some  esemptnns)  or  09  perctnt  of  general  lund  In  Aprd 

1982.  cut  $50.9  milon  or  0.8  peronl  of  (twal  fund. 


Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island 

South  Carokna. 


Tennessee.. 


Utah.. 


.  In  March  1982,  selectively  cut  $126  5  million  Reduced  property  tax  retef  program 
basic  school  support  (16  percem),  and  State  agencies  (up  to  64  percent) 

.  Cut  general  fund  1  percent  across  the  board  eiempting  certain  basic  educational 

suDsates  to  save  $44  million 

.  Budget  cut  selectively  $10  million  or  1.2  perctnt  in  December  1981 

.  Cut  2.2  percent  aaoss  the  board  exempting  debt  service  in  December  1981  to  saire 

tWmiMon. 


Virginia. 


.  Stkclivcly  cut  $2  miion  or  1  percent  of  lencnl  had. 


Budget  cut  5  perctnt  across  the  board  in  April,  exempting  certain  programs  to  save 

$180  million  for  fiscal  year  1981-83  budget  period 

In  January  1982.  general  fund  budget  cut  b)  2  4  percent  to  save  $30  million  Most 

agencies  cut  5  percent  Certain  programs  exempted 

Wisconsui _ State  agency  budgets  cut  8  percent  for  both  years  of  the  biennium „ 


Washington 

West  Virginia.. 


hi  October  1982,  general  fund  we  over  $55  mitai  or  12  4  percent  Educatan  fund  ait  $96.4  mtm  a  6.7 

percent 
Agency  budgets  cut  10  percent  n  July  1982  to  save  $65  m*on    Shortfall  ol  $155 
Budget  reduced  by  2  percent  or  $27  S  milai  Second  stuntal  of  $17  miion  pending 
Cut  $70  mdion  or  2  percent  from  slate  agency  budgets  Shortlal  ol  $15  biion  pending 
Cut  2  penxnt  across  Oc  board  to  save  $30  ffldkgn  m  October  1982  Second  skortfal  of  $102  mdten  i 

pemfcif. 
Cut  5  percem  from  agency  budgets  m  January  1983  Will  save  about  $20  mifeon  $60  mii 

probiUy  roll  over  mn  next  fiscal  year 
Shorttal  of  $28  mdkon  Options  nckide  cutting  die  budget  or  spend  down  rany  day  fund. 
Tut  across-neteard  budget  cut  n  August  1982  totaled  $109  nHon  or  2  perctnt  of  Ok  taidcel.  with  no 

program  eanpUens  Second  across-tfihboard  n  Oecenter,  cut  anolter  2.5  percent  to  saut  $136  milDn 

lleiiiaining  shorttal  $166  millon  made  of  with  other  budget  adjuilwito 
State  agency  budgets  cut  by  $106  ffldion    Cut  represents  28  penent  of  total  general  fund  bmltet 
Cut  10  5  percent  across  the  board,  exempting  school  aid  and  collections,  to  save  $19  milan  Second  shorttal  of 

$70  milhon  pending 
Cut  $164  milnn  m  selective  cuts;  second  shorttal  pendng 
Budget  cut  4  5  percem  or  $117  milhon  lor  bcnmum  Second  shorttal  tor  fiscal  year  1984  totaled  $452  ii«ai 

or  19  percent  ol  budget.  Pmanlir  iMd  tacs  ai  special  sesson  with  some  cuts 
Vduntaiy  State  agency  cuts  tallil«  W  wU»  or  34  percent  of  general  hnd  Second  shorttal  of  $80  miion 

pending 
Agency  budgets  cut  4  percent  or  $22  5  million  from  budgets  m  July  SecMl  start  to!  of  $60  mdtoi  partialy 

corrected  witti  4  percent  cuts  to  school  and  entiHemenl  Dudgels  saving  $22  mBm. 
Revenues  are  down  by  $102  milkon  Cut  3  percent  ol  the  budget,  but  uunpted  higker  educatan.  K-12.  and 

entittement  programs  This  cut  wi  also  apply  to  liscal  year  1984 
Cut  agency  budgels  $76  mion  »  October  Represents  1  8  miion  of  general  find  Second  shorttal  of  $149 

miirnn  pending 
Tills  past  election,  an  mdeiing  measure  was  passed  by  the  voters  whidi  wi  cost  the  State  an  estmated  $32 

rmlkin  In  addition,  revenues  are  down  $4.5  million 
Cut  1.5  percem  a  $10  mlhon  from  agency  budgets  in  November  Exanpled  Department  of  Pubkc  Safety  and 

COfTCCtlOHS. 

No  cuts  enacted,  but  current  revenue  shortfall  is  $660  to  $900  nvion  or  14  4  percem  to  19  7  percent  of  total 

general  fund  budget 
In  December  1982.  special  session  additional  cuts  were  made  totahng  $145  mion 
Protected  $85  mihon  shortfall  Cut  the  budget  15  percent  to  save  $20  mikon 

In  October  1982,  cut  $953  mMon  or  4  1  percent.  10  perceM  m  agency  budgets  and  5  percent  higher  educatan 

and  K-12  budgets 
In  November  1982.  cut  $16  3  mihon  or  2.2  percent  ol  the  budget  with  tew  exemptions 

Cut  $33.6  miion  or  7  9  percent  of  general  fund  in  selective  cuts 

hi  adddion  to  the  cut  made  m  the  1981  session,  in  the  1982  sesson  another  cut  of  5  percent  was  enacted  Also 

in  January  1983,  a  4  percent  aooss-the-board  cut  wis  made  to  save  $15  7  mion 
In  January  1983.  selective  cuts  of  $30  miion  w  ^  of  1  pertait  of  the  general  fund  were  made  Aid  to  local 

giwtrnment  was  not  aflected. 
Revenue  estimates  down  $165  milhon  $100  miion  wil  be  made  up  with  comigency  funds  Renaming  $65 

miion  may  be  made  up  with  3.5  percent  cuts 
In  July  1982,  a  5  percent  aaoss-lhe^nard  cut  was  enacted  and  m  September  was  ncreased  to  6  percent  to 

save  $127  nalan  Smallei  cuts  to  pubkc  school  and  human  service  programs  were  made 
The  November  1981  cut  was  also  appked  to  fiscal  year  1983 

hi  July  1982,  cut  $321  miion  or  4  6  percent  of  general  fund  Most  State  agencies  were  cut  10  perctnt.  Second 
short  tall  of  $20O-$5O0  mMon  pending 

October  altotments  heM  back  5  5  peiceni  to  save  $8  miion  November  altotment  hekl  hEk  13  percem  to  saie 

$18  milhon  Basic  school  aid,  welfare,  and  medicaki  cut  only  4  perctnt 
to  June  1982.  cut  selectively  $73.7  miiai  han  ataaxMBIk.  antoiH  salary  adfustment.  property  tax  rtkel 

propam.  ant  basic  school  support,  ta  Seplerta  INZ,  ol  $14  iMon  in  agency  budgets  and  property  tax 

rekef  program  Total  cuts  ei)ual  69  perant  of  general  fund. 
$164  million  shortfalt  pending 

$35  mMan  shortfall  pending  milkon 

Cut  the  budget  4  6  percent  to  save  $80  miMn. 

MaM*  cuts  in  aklments  amount  to  $42  miioi  or  2.2  percent  of  the  general  fund  Cuts  were  setedwe 
aaaplai  pubkc  shcool  aid,  but  cuttng  high  educahon  5  percem  Total  protected  shortfall  is  $13O-$140 

mlan. 
2  percent  voluntary  cuts  in  the  general  fund  and  the  undorm  school  fund  to  save  $18  mian  Second  shorttal 

was  $30  mdlnn  corrected  with  a  onttvne  windfall  due  to  a  cowt  decsam 
Selecetively   cut   $43   million   or    13   percent   ol   general   fund    Goaial  tari  sHI  short   $8   niiBL 
Cut  State  agency  budgets  $55 1  imlan  in  October  Cuts  total  18  perceit  rf  gmut  iato  State  agency  buMs 

cut  $55  million  in  October  Cuts  total  18  percent  of  general  lund.  Rmmb  at  ton  another  $130  aSai 

and  a  second  cut  is  expected 
SpKial  session  m  June  to  make  up  $253  mikon  shorttal  wiOi  cuts  and  revenue  increases  Recent  proiecbons 

show  anothcf  $145  milnn  shortfall. 
In  November  1982,  budget  reduced  by  $22  milan  with  most  agencies  cut  3  percent  (K-12  oempted).  to 

January  1983.  the  budget  was  cut  another  $70  millan  to  aaease  the  cut  to  10  percoit.  K-12  budget  an 

cut  only  4  percent  These  cuts  equal  6.8  percent  ol  the  general  fund- 
State  agency  budgets  cut  another  2  perctnt  tor  hscal  ya  1982  and  4  percem  for  hscal  year  1983  Total 

bieninum  cuts  total  $91  miion.  Currently  short  $315  miion  Wil  probably  roll  over  mto  next  budget  perad 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Bir.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  65th  anniversary  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day.  On  this 
day  in  1918,  Estonia  proclaimed  its  in- 
dependence from  imperialist  Russia 
and  opened  an  era  of  unprecedented 
liberty  and  equality. 

Sadly,  it  was  to  last  only  a  few  short 
years.  In  1939,  the  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop  Pact  was  signed  dividing  Poland 
between  the  two  military  superpowers 
of  Germany  and  Russia.  Estonia, 
along  with  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  was 
bartered  away  to  Russia.  The  free  and 
independent  infancy  of  a  sovereign 
people  was  replaced  by  a  cold,  hard 
domination  of  Russia  as  she  prepared 
to  go  to  war.  In  the  postwar  era,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  maintained  its  stran- 
glehold over  the  area  and  its  people. 

To  their  credit,  the  Estonians  have 
never  relinquished  their  dream  of  free- 
dom, despite  threats  to  their  language, 
culture,  and  their  very  existence.  The 
Soviets  have  set  out  to  crush  their  in- 
dividuality, to  Russianize  them  out  of 
existence. 

The  practical  effects  of  this  are 
readily  apparent  in  Estonia  today.  The 
right  of  Estonians  to  use  their  mother 
tongue  is  attacked  and  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  non-Estonian  immigrants 
have  poured  into  Elstonia's  overindus- 
trialized  cities. 

Yet  another  cause  for  concern  is  the 
rise  of  Yuri  Andropov  to  a  position  of 
supreme  power  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  is  the  only  Russian  leader,  to  date, 
who  has  visited  Estonia.  He  went  there 
after  the  student  demonstrations  of 
1980  in  his  role  as  chief  of  the  KGB  to 
chastise  the  local  KGB  for  not  ade- 
quately controlling  and  suppressing 
national  sentiments. 

Considering  also  the  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  the  Ukrainian  national 
movement  executed  by  the  KGB 
under  Andropov,  the  Estonian  nation- 
al movement— in  fact,  all  national 
movements  within  the  Soviet  Union- 
must  view  the  future  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

But  there  are  bright  spots  as  well  on 
this  65th  armiversary  of  Estonian  In- 
dependence Day.  Last  month,  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  passed  a  resolution 
reiterating  the  right  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia to  self-determination.  And  the  con- 
tinuing refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
recogiSze   the  Soviet  seizure   of  the 


Baltic  States  gives  strength  to  those 
still  struggling  to  free  themselves  from 
Soviet  oppression. 

Today,  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  join  with  the  Estonian  people  to 
commemorate  their  dream  of  freedom. 
We  honor  them  for  their  courage  and 
determination.  We  express  our  solidar- 
ity with  them  in  the  fight  to  regain 
their  sovereignty.  And  most  impor- 
tant. Mr.  President,  we  reaffirm  our 
conmiitment  to  work  with  them  to  try 
to  make  Estonian  Independence  Day 
more  than  just  a  memory.* 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OP 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  Elstonians  throughout  the 
world  will  commemorate  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  Estonian  independence. 
On  this  day  in  1918.  out  of  the  havoc 
of  post- World  War  I  Europe,  the  cou- 
rageous E^stonian  people  proclaimed 
their  nation  an  independent  republic 
and  asserted  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. Although  invaded  by  the 
armies  of  Soviet  Russia  that  very  same 
year,  the  independence  of  Estonia  was 
not  to  be  denied.  In  the  ensuing  year, 
the  Estonians  were  able  to  repulse  the 
Soviets  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
in  February  1920,  in  which  the  Soviets 
officially  recognized  the  new  republic 
and  explicitly  renounced  "voluntarily 
and  forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Estonian  people  and  terri- 
tory." Thus,  after  centuries  of  domina- 
tion by  foreign  powers.  Estonia 
became  a  member  of  the  commimity 
of  free  and  independent  states. 

In  the  two  decades  that  followed, 
the  Estonian  people  demonstrated 
their  unshakable  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  liberty  and  justice.  They 
adopted  a  constitution  which  em- 
braced democratic  principles  and  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  Esto- 
nia, including  those  of  minorities.  This 
democracy  fostered  the  development 
of  a  flourishing  national  culture,  the 
heart  of  which  was.  and  still  is.  the  Es- 
tonian language,  the  symbol  of  their 
coimtry's  national  identity.  The  Esto- 
nian heritage  of  a  colorful  national 
folklore  and  specifically  a  distinctive 
style  of  choral  singing  spnmg  to  life  as 
never  before.  Estonia  may  also  be 
proud  of  the  great  strides  made  in 
both  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
sectors  of  the  economy  during  this 


period.  Indeed,  these  20  years  of  inde- 
pendence clearly  demonstrated  what  a 
small  nation  is  able  to  achieve  in  all 
fields  of  life  when  its  people  are  per- 
mitted to  be  the  masters  of  their  own 
destiny. 

TRK  SOVIKT8  ANHEX  ESTOMIA 

The  year  1939  saw  the  end  of  sover- 
eignty for  the  Estonian  state  as  Stalin 
and  Hitler  carved  up  the  Baltic  region 
and  Poland  in  the  notorious  secret 
protocol  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact  of  August  1939.  AU  three  Baltic 
nations  fell  victim  to  the  vicious  im- 
pulse toward  hegemony  by  the  Soviet 
empire.  Treaties  of  nonaggression 
were  forced  upon  these  three  small 
states  by  Stalin  in  1939  and,  on  August 
3,  1940.  in  complete  contradiction  to 
the  terms  of  the  1920  peace  treaty.  Es- 
tonia was  declared  a  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  forcible  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  and.  to  this  day,  continues  to 
speak  out  against  this  illegal  Soviet 
act. 

The  43  years  of  Estonian  victimiza- 
tion to  Soviet  expansionism  contrasts 
strildngly  with  the  period  of  Estonian 
independence.  A  massive  effort  of  Rus- 
sification  has  been  employed,  threat- 
ening the  future  of  Estonia.  The  Esto- 
nian people  now  face  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  minority  in  their  own 
country.  The  E]stonian  language  is 
being  replaced  with  the  Russian  lan- 
guage in  business  affairs,  official  gath- 
erings, in  schools  and  kindergartens. 
Journals  devoted  to  the  Estonian  lan- 
guage and  culture  are  becoming 
harder  to  find  with  each  passing  year 
as  they  are  displaced  by  Russian  publi- 
cations. History  and  other  fields  of 
study  are  presented  from  a  strictly 
Soviet  perspective. 

Not  only  are  the  Estonian  people 
denied  their  sovereignty  and  national 
identity,  they  are  also  denied  their 
basic  himian  rights.  Estonians  are  now 
subjected  to  the  dictates  of  a  govern- 
ment which  routinely  denies  the 
rights  embodied  in  the  UJJ.  declara- 
tion on  human  rights  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  to  its  citizens.  Those  who 
speak  out  against  Soviet  violations  of 
human  rights  are  liable  to  be  sent  to 
prisons,  labor  camps  and  psychiatric 
wards. 
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ISTOmA 


to  freely  secede  from  the  U.S.S.R.." 
continue  to  be  harassed,  confined  to 
psychiatric  wards  or  sentenced  to 
lengthy  prison  terms. 

Despite  the  horrendous  acts  inflict- 
ed upon  them  by  Soviet  authorities, 
the  people  of  Estonia  continue  to 
cherish  their  own  language  and  cul- 
ture. They  have  withstood  the  at- 
tempts to  destroy  their  national  iden- 
tity and  yearn  for  the  life  of  freedom 
and  independence  that  was  theirs  65 
years  ago.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal  of 
freedom,  it  is  vital  that  they  be  made 
aware  that  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  have  not  forgotten  and  that 
they  deeply  empathize  with  them. 
They  must  be  assured  that  the  United 
States  will  never  recognize  as  legiti- 
mate Soviet  control  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Only  with  the  extension  of  our 
support  can  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Elstonian  inde- 
pendence be  a  day  of  hope  for  the 
future  rather  than  a  day  of  sadness 
for  the  past.* 
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65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
Pebruary  24,  1983,  we  commemorate 
the  65th  aimiversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Independent  Democratic 
Republic  of  Estonia  by  the  Estonian 
National  Council. 

The  Estonian  people  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  resistance  to  foreign  oppres- 
sion. In  1227,  the  coimtry  was  divided 
between  the  Danes  and  the  German 
knights.  However,  the  Estonians  did 
not  readily  submit  to  their  conquerors, 
and  finally  there  occurred  a  series  of 
uprisings  which  forced  the  Danes  to 
relinquish  control.  The  same  flame  of 
resistance  refused  to  be  quenched 
during  successive  foreign  regimes,  es- 
pecially during  the  brutal  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  Russification  in- 
stituted in  1882.  On  February  23.  1918, 
German  troops  entered  Estonia,  caus- 
ing the  Russian  Bolsheviks  to  flee.  At 
this  time,  the  Estonian  leaders  took  a 
symbolically  momentous  step;  on  Peb- 
ruary 24,  1918,  they  proclaimed  Esto- 
nian independence.  Although  Germa- 
ny refused  to  recognize  this  patriotic 
declaration,  Estonian  leaders,  who  had 
fled  the  country,  persuaded  Prance, 
Brltian,  and  Italy  to  accord  de  facto 
recognition  of  independence. 

After  the  German  withdrawal,  the 
Estonians,  with  the  help  of  the  Pinns, 
successfully  drove  the  invading  Red 
army  out  of  the  country.  The  Soviet 
Union  "voluntarily  and  forever"  re- 
nounced its  sovereign  rights  over  the 
"peoples  and  territory  of  Estonia"  in 
the  Soviet-Estonian  Peace  Treaty  of 
1920.  The  new  constitution  of  Elstonia 
was  modeled  on  the  United  States, 
Prench,  and  Swiss  constitutions,  af- 
firming independence,  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  emphasizing 
human  rights  and  dignities  of  minori- 


ties. De  Jure  recognition  by  almost  all 
sovereign  states  and  admission  to  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1921  brought  Es- 
tonia to  the  fore  in  world  affairs  as 
the  spokesman  for  the  small  demo- 
cratic states. 

Immediately  following  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  nonaggression  pact  in  1939,  this 
new  free  Estonia  was  dissolved,  by  the 
terror  tactics  of  Josef  Stalin's  totali- 
tarian regime.  During  this  time,  Esto- 
nia was  illegally  incorporated  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Upon  German  recon- 
quest  in  1941,  the  Estonian  resistance 
movement  flourished  despite  German 
atrocities,  until  the  Red  army  once 
again  overran  Estonia  in  1944  and 
purged  all  enemies  of  the  people. 

The  people  of  Estonia  have  managed 
to  uphold  their  national  character,  in 
spite  of  the  harsh  realities  of  life 
under  their  Communist  masters.  The 
United  States  has  never  accepted  the 
validity  of  the  Soviet  armexation  of 
Estonia,  and  consequently  has  not  in- 
validated the  recognition  it  accorded 
to  the  Estonian  Republic  in  1922.  The 
stoicism  and  dignity  with  which  the 
Estonian  people  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Conununist  dictators  as 
well  as  their  fierce  resistance  to  for- 
eign aggression  throughout  history 
show  that  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Estonian  people  cannot  be  broken. 

On  February  24,  Estonians  around 
the  world,  including  20,500  Estonian- 
Americans,  will  join  in  solidarity  with 
their  countrymen  in  observance  of  Es- 
tonian independence.  In  light  of  our 
Nation's  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
independence  and  commitment  to  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  join  with  members  of  the 
Elstonian  community  in  observing  the 
65th  anniversary  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  send  a  clear  and 
strong  sign  of  moral  support  to  the  1.3 
million  Estonians  living  under  Soviet 
oppression  and  that  our  Government 
continue  to  champion  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence for  Estonia.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voicing  support 
for  the  struggling  people  of  Estonia 
and  outrage  over  continued  Soviet  he- 
gemony in  the  Baltic  region.* 


REPEAL  WITHHOLDING  NOW 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  Lincoln  Day  recess,  I  had  a  chance 
to  travel  through  Wisconsin  and  visit 
with  my  constituents.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  know,  the  American  people 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  law 
that  requires  10  percent  withholding 
of  interest  and  dividend  income. 

Withholding  is  a  people  issue,  not 
just  a  fight  between  savings  institu- 
tions and  the  Treasury.  My  office  re- 
ceives an  average  of  3,000  letters  a  day 
against  withholding.  After  reading 
some  of  them,  I  am  even  more  commit- 


ted to  repealing  withholding  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

Withholding  will  hurt  a  nimiber  of 
low-income  and  elderly  Americans— 
and  even  though  many  will  be  exempt 
from  withholding,  they  will  not  be 
exempt  from  the  problems  it  will 
cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  come  across 
two  letters  in  recent  weeks  that  have 
touched  me  deeply.  These  letters  were 
written  by  iieople  who  worked  hard  all 
their  lives  to  provide  for  their  families 
and  their  retirement.  And  now,  thanks 
to  withholding,  their  lives  will  change. 
Through  the  letters  of  Mildred  Meyer 
of  Jefferson.  Wis.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Komburger  of  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
we  see  what  impact  the  10-percent 
withholding  tax  will  have.  I  ask  that 
these  letters  be  included  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  letters  follow: 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  January  24, 1983. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Regarding  the  10  percent 
withholding  tax  your  planning  on  Savings. 
Certificates,  and  dividends;  being  senior  citi- 
zens (78  yrs).  we  are  asking  that  you  repeal 
this  law,  because  it  would  impose  a  very  un- 
necessary and  unfair  penalty  on  small 
savers  like  ourselves. 

The  most  direct  effect  this  will  have  on  us 
personally  is  that  the  compounded  interest 
yields  on  our  savings  will  be  diminished  by 
the  10  percent  withheld. 

We  haven't  had  to  pay  an  income  tax  for 
quite  some  time  because  of  insufficent 
income  in  our  retirement  years.  We  have 
strived  so  hard  to  have  a  modest  saving  for 
a  rainy  day.  denying  ourselves  many  things. 
The  exception  has  been  this  past  year  re- 
ceiving a  higher  interest  on  some  of  our 
saving  certificates,  but  in  1983  this  will  not 
be  so,  because  of  interest  rates  being  low- 
ered, and  the  spending  for  eye  glasses,  per- 
haps dentures,  repairs  on  our  home,  as  well 
as  new  linoleum  on  kitchen  floor,  which  is 
43  years  old  and  crumbling,  and  aluminum 
siding,  because  of  our  heart  condition  not 
being  able  to  paint  anymore.  This  will  all 
take  quite  a  bit  away  from  our  savings. 

Much  more  would  be  taken  away  if  the  10 
percent  withholding  tax  goes  thru,  than  any 
tax  we  would  normally  have  to  pay,  if  any. 
Also  this  will  entail  a  lot  of  extra  book  work 
for  banks,  building  and  Loans  institutions, 
and  U.S.  government  returning  moneys  to 
the  poorer  or  modest  class  of  people. 

You  all  claim  there  is  such  a  large  deficit, 
but  do  not  hesitate  to  raise  your  own  sala- 
ries, in  such  bad  times  as  these.  Anyone  you 
talk  to,  say  its  so  unfair  to  all  of  us,  and 
then  penalizing  us  with  a  withholding  tax. 
You  would  all  set  a  good  example  to  reduce 
your  salaries  instead  of  raising  them. 

What  about  people  with  a  lot  of  money, 
investing  in  tax  sheltered  bonds  or  stocks? 
How  can  they  get  away  with  it? 

Please,  we  beg  of  you.  to  repeal  this  unfair 
10  percent  withholding  tax. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Kornburger. 


Jdtdson,  Wis.,  January  9, 1983. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastem, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  widow,  seventy-three 
years  of  age.  My  husband  and  I  were  mar- 
ried during  the  Great  Depression.  We  knew 
how  it  felt  to  do  without,  to  suffer  hunger. 
Yet  never  once  did  we  ask  anyone  for  help. 
We  reared  four  children,  four  wonderful 
children  who  had  to  pitch  in  and  help  earn 
the  money  towards  their  educations.  Six 
years  ago  my  husband  died.  By  careful 
living  (and  denying  ourselves  things  many 
might  consider  essential),  we  finally  had  a 
few  dollars  In  the  bank.  I  had  hoped  the  in- 
terest realized  on  that  investment  would 
help  ease  the  financial  burden  of  the  few 
years  ahead  for  me.  Now  there  are  those 
who  support  legislation  to  take  away  a 
goodly  percentage  of  even  that.  For  shame! 

I'll  continue  teaching  my  piano  class,  rais- 
ing the  few  vegetables  I  can  in  my  little 
garden,  mowing  my  lawn  myself,  in  winter 
shoveling  the  snow  from  my  walks  myself. 
After  there  is  no  more  strength  to  do  these 
things,  then  what?  Will  the  same  govern- 
ment that  taketh  away,  give?  If  so,  it  will  be 
at  a  terrible  expense  to  its  people. 

God  bless  America!  May  God  grant  her 
legislators  who  are  truly  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  the  peoples  of  our  beloved  nation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mildred  O.  Meter.* 


KENNETH  ADELMAN  SHOULD  BE 
CONFIRMED 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  have  recently  expressed  op- 
position to  the  nomination  of  Kenneth 
Adelman  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
The  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  also  voiced  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Adelman  ought  not  to  be  appointed.  I 
disagree  with  both  groups. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Adelman  has  en- 
countered opposition  primarily  be- 
cause of  his  honesty  in  recognizing  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  for  what  it  is;  A 
government  totally  devoid  of  honor 
and  imworthy  of  the  trust  of  civilized 
nations. 

Very  recently  the  Soviet  Union  has 
again  shown  its  utter  contempt  for 
arms  control  agreements  with  the 
United  States  and  with  other  nations. 

On  Pebruary  8,  1983,  the  Soviet 
Union  flight  tested  an  apparent 
second  new  type  of  ICBM  with  total 
encryption  of  telemetry.  On  July  4, 
1982,  the  Soviet  Union  violated  the 
threshold  test-ban  treaty  by  exploding 
a  nuclear  weapon  with  yield  in  excess 
of  the  treaty  limits.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  used  poison  gas  against  women 
and  children  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Afghanistan. 

How  many  violations  of  internation- 
al obligations  are  required  before  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  be  seen  for  what  it  is? 
Why  should  honesty  in  a  Presidential 
nominee  be  punished  while  Soviet 
deceit  and  duplicity  goes  imchallenged 
as  if  nonexistent? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  three  arti- 
cles from  the  Washington  Times, 
which  I  am  providing,  and  a  letter  I  re- 


ceived recently  from  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rccoso  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 
The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  23. 
19831 

Btro  Ainfotmccs  Opposition  to  Adeucah 

(By  Thomas  D.  Brandt) 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  Byrd,  D- 
W.  Va.,  came  out  yesterday  in  opposition  to 
Kenneth  Adelman,  President  Reagan's 
nominee  to  head  UJ3.  arms  control  efforts, 
while  Adelman  is  being  called  back  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  third  hearing  on  Thursday. 

And  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee today  is  polling  its  members  by  hand- 
carried  letter  to  see  if  a  majority  of  them 
want  to  subpoena  New  York  Daily  News  col- 
umnist Ken  Auletta  who  quoted  Adelman  as 
saying  in  1981  that  negotiating  arms  control 
was  "a  sham." 

Adelman  said  he  has  no  recollection  of  the 
interview  and  that  those  are  not  his  views. 
Last  Friday  Auletta  released  all  his  notes, 
some  of  which  further  complicate  the 
record  of  Adelman's  views. 

In  the  interview,  according  to  Auletta, 
Adelman  also  said,  "I'd  go  into  negotiations 
willing  to  give  up  a  great  deal— a  real  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  weapons,  if  the  Soviets  were 
willing  to." 

The  thrust  of  his  position  in  1981.  Auletta 
said,  was  that  Adelman  was  emphasizing  an 
arms  buildup  as  part  of  his  view  that  honest 
arms  reductions  were  not  achievable  at  that 
time. 

Auletta  said  that  Adelman  was  also  op- 
posed to  the  SALT  II  treaty,  which  was  a 
position  that  President  Reagan  used  as  part 
of  his  campaign  platform. 

Last  week  the  committee  appeared  to  be 
divided  9-6  against  Adelman.  but  Sen. 
Charles  Percy,  R-Ill.,  committee  chairman, 
said  he  wants  to  move  to  a  vote  on  the  nom- 
ination immediately  after  the  hearing  and 
get  the  Issue  to  the  Senate  floor,  whether 
the  committee  recommends  approval  or  not. 

Byrd  said  he  opposed  Adelman's  nomina- 
tion because  he  questioned  his  competence 
and  because  of  his  cavalier  attitude  in  his 
committee  testimony.  In  not  answering  a 
number  of  questions,  according  to  Byrd's 
discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  Senate 
Democratic  caucus  yesterday.  Adelman 
either  was  not  informed  about  the  issues,  or 
did  not  take  the  committee  seriously 
enough  to  answer  them. 

Auletta,  who  is  being  advised  by  Floyd 
Abrams,  an  attorney  who  is  an  authority  on 
1st  Amendment  constitutional  issues,  said 
he  was  concerned  about  the  precedent  of  a 
newsman  voluntarily  responding  to  a  con- 
gressional committee's  request  for  informa- 
tion, so  he  said  he  would  only  appear  under 
subpoena. 

On  a  personal  level  he  said,  "I  like  the  gtiy 
(Adelman).  We  swim  in  the  same  pool. 

"I  don't  want  to  appear  to  be,  or  am  I,  an 
adversary  of  Ken  Adelman.  I'm  not  here  to 
pass  judgment  on  him." 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  23, 
1983] 

A  Sham  Is  a  Sham  Is  a  Soviet  Sham 
Did  Kenneth  Adelman,  the  president's 
nominee  to  head  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  once  tell  a  columnist 
that  arms  control  talks  with  the  Russians 
would  be  "a  sham"?  Well,  I  don't  know  if  he 
did  or  didn't.  But  he  certainly  should  have 
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ar  force  agreement  such  as  the  one  present- 
ly being  negotiated  with  the  Russians. 

And  finally,  on  May  26,  1973.  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  signed  the  so-called 
Incidents  at  sea  treaty  which  Is  designed  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  unintended  serious  con- 
frontations between  our  two  countries  on 
and  over  the  high  seas.  Despite  this  agree- 
ment, the  Soviets  have  repeatedly  precipi- 
tated such  incidents. 

Based  on  this  sorry  record  of  perform- 
ance, the  word  "sham'  would  seem  to  be  a 
rather  understated  characterization  of  the 
Soviet  attitude  regarding  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  the  United  SUtes.  When  Law- 
rence Eagleburger,  undersecretary  of  state 
for  political  affairs,  testifies  tomorrow 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, it  should  be  interesting  to  see  what 
word  he  uses  to  describe  how  the  Soviets 
have  behaved.  One  thing's  for  sure:  He  will 
definitely  be  asked. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  32. 
1983] 

HXASS  They  Wih,  Tails  Wi  Losx 
Wonder  how  many  of  the  dewy-eyed  dis- 
armers  in  the  West  are  aware  of  the  asym- 
metry (that's  a  busy  word  In  the  arms-talk 
lexicon)  between  U.S.  and  Soviet  observance 
of  weapons  limiution  treaties?  Not  a  great 
many,  we  suppose,  and  probably  fewer  still 
who  think  it  important. 

But  the  distinctions  are  interesting  as  the 
frenzy  for  some— for  any— treaty  with  the 
Soviets  gains  political  velocity  here. 

At  the  Paget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  for 
example,  the  U.S.  is  busily  dismantling  its 
third  Polaris-missile  submarine,  per  terms 
of  the  SALT-I  treaty  that  expired  in  1977. 
The  three  subs  were  denuded  of  their  mis- 
siles as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  putting  the  first 
two  of  America's  Trident  subs  in  service. 

Uncle  Sugar,  good  citizen  of  the  world 
community,  is  living  up  to  the  treaty,  as 
well  as  abiding  by  the  unratified  SALT-II 
agreement— so  long.  President  Reagan  says, 
as  the  Kremlin  is  equally  meticulous. 

On  the  same  day,  however,  that  Washing- 
ton Times  columnist  John  Lofton  recounted 
his  inability  to  get  Navy  permission  to  pho- 
tograph the  Polaris  strip-tease  (a  "bizarre" 
episode,  said  Lofton,  who  readers  know  is 
given  to  undersUtement),  U.S.  intelligence 
sources  were  reporting  Indications  that  the 
Soviets  are  playing  the  arms-control  game 
by  their  niles. 

The  gunners  in  the  Kremlin  have  test- 
fired  a  new  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
a  "light"  version  with  four  nuclear  war- 
heads, the  Associated  Press  reported. 

The  ICBM  reportedly  fired  on  Feb.  8, 
though,  may  be  the  second  new  missile  the 
Soviets  are  polishing  up  for  their  arsenal. 
Last  December,  the  U.S.  government  con- 
firmed reports  that  a  medium-sized,  solid 
fuel  ICEtS.  was  being  launched. 

Hold  on,  gang.  The  SALT-II  treaty  pro- 
vided that  each  nation  could  deploy  one  new 
ICBM,  and  that  a  light  one.  "If  they  begin 
to  test  another  new  type  of  ICBM."  a  State 
Department  spokesman  said,  "this  would 
conflict  with  the  terms  of  SALT-II." 

But  Intelligence  sources  also  warned  the 
AP  not  to  Jump  to  conclusions  based  on  ini- 
tial Indications  of  a  new  Soviet  missile  test. 
Okay. 

The  fat  young  oysters  did  not  Jump  to 
conclusions  about  what  the  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter  had  In  mind  when  they  invited 
the  tasty  fellows  for  a  little  walk  along  the 
beach. 


DOMALD  R01I8RLB. 

Skokie.  UL.  rebTuary  19, 19*3. 
Hon.  JoHM  P.  East. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Soiator  East:  As  you  know.  Ambas- 
sador Kenneth  Adehnan  has  been  nominat- 
ed by  the  President  to  the  poet  of  Director 
of  ACDA.  Because  I  have  known  him  so 
long  and  so  well,  I  want  you  to  know  of  my 
very  high  regard  for  his  abilities. 

Dr.  Adelman  has  served  In  the  United 
States  government  on  and  off  for  a  dozen 
years.  When  I  was  In  the  Pentagon,  he 
served  as  my  assistant  with  great  skill  and 
dedication.  After  leaving  government  in 
1977,  he  was  a  Senior  Member  of  the  Strate- 
gic Studies  of  Stanford  Research  Institute 
(SRI),  where  he  researched  and  wrote  on 
foreign  policy  and  defense  Issues,  including 
arms  control. 

As  you  know,  for  the  last  18  months,  he 
has  served  as  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick's  principal  Deputy  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  that  position,  he  has  had  broad 
management  experience  and  has  participat- 
ed In  many  National  Security  Council  deci- 
sion sessions  on  arms  control.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  United  States  ably  in  the  First 
Committee,  dealing  with  multi-leteral  arms 
control  matters.  He  also  coordinated  the 
United  SUtes'  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tion's Second  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

Ken  will  bring  to  this  post  his  dedication, 
a  fine  brain,  tremendous  energy  and  creativ- 
ity, and  the  Intellectual  toughness  necessary 
to  deal  with  difficult  problems  and  bureau- 
cratic complexities.  I  am  confident  he  will 
do  a  first-rate  job  for  the  coimtry. 

I  hope  that  you  will  get  to  know  Ken  and 
give  him  a  hand  on  his  nomination. 

Thanks  so  much.  With  my  best  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  Rumsfeld.* 


HERITAGE  FOUNDATION  RE- 
PORTS CONTINUED  UNITED 
STATES  RETREAT  PROM 

TAIWAN 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  but  thorough  paper  has  just 
reached  my  desk  which  proves  beyond 
any  question  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  following  the  same  mistaken 
policies  of  the  last  three  administra- 
tions by  making  unnecessary,  unilater- 
al concessions  to  Communist  China 
which  damage  Taiwan.  The  author  of 
this  paper  is  Mr.  Jeffrey  B.  Gayner, 
who  is  a  specialist  on  international  af- 
fairs at  the  Heritage  Foundation.  His 
paper  was  circulated  as  one  of  the 
foundation's  regular  Backgrounder  re- 
ports. 

Among  the  major  conclusions  made 
by  Mr.  Gayner,  and  supported  with 
factual  evidence,  are: 

Major  concessions  made  to  Peking 
have  led  to  neither  a  more  conciliatory 
People's  Republic  of  China  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  nor  a  dimi- 
nution in  demands  that  the  United 
States  place  additional  pressure  on 
Taiwan  to  succumb  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China 


These  unneceflsary  unilateral  conces- 
sions only  stimulated  more  exorbitant 
demands. 

The  August  Joint  communique  of 
the  Reagan  administration  has  sub- 
stantially undermined  the  character  of 
United  States-China  policy  carefully 
crafted  by  Congress  in  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act. 

The  principal  provision  in  the  Com- 
munique reduces,  and  presumbably 
wHl  terminate,  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

Peking's  "peaceful  resolution"  for 
Taiwan  consists  only  of  a  willingness 
to  accept  a  surrender  of  Taiwan's  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  August  communique  completely 
ignores  the  vital  military  needs  of 
Taiwan. 

Not  only  does  the  paper  point  out 
the  obvious  contradictions  between 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  and  the 
joint  commimique,  but  Mr.  Gayner 
finds  that  present  Chinese  military  de- 
velopments threaten  obsolescence  for 
Taiwan's  current  inventory  of  U.S. 
supplied  aircraft.  The  last  thing 
Taiwan  needs  is  a  U.S.  pledge  to 
reduce  arms  sales.  Instead,  if  our  pur- 
pose is  to  help  safeguard  the  security 
of  Taiwan,  the  United  States  should 
provide  Taiwan  with  an  advanced 
fighter,  such  as  the  P-16/79  or  the  P/ 
5G. 

Mr.  President,  the  Heritage  Poimda- 
tion  paper  is  an  important  document. 
It  is  clearly  and  persuasively  written, 
and  I  ask  that  it  may  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  document  follows: 

Febkdart  3, 1983. 
The  Urited  States.  C^hiha.  ahd  the 
SECORrrY  or  Taiwah 

IHTRODOCTIOn 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Reagan 
Administration,  constructing  a  coherent 
China  policy  has  posed  a  vexing  problem. 
The  United  SUtes  regretUbly  has  allowed 
demands  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(PRO  concerning  Taiwan  to  dominate  U.S. 
China  policy,  and  even  U.S.  relations  with 
Asia  in  general.  In  particular,  Washington 
felt  compelled  to  react  positively  to  Peking's 
demands  that  all  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  be 
terminated.  In  the  five  months  following  a 
Joint  Communique  of  last  August,  it  has 
become  Increasingly  obvious  that  the  major 
concessions  made  to  Peking  have  led  to  nei- 
ther a  more  conciliatory  PRC  attitude 
toward  the  U.S..  nor  a  diminution  in  de- 
mands that  the  U.S.  place  additional  pres- 
sure on  Taiwan  (Republic  of  China)  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  PRC.  Rather  than  pacifying 
the  PRC  or  protecting  vital  U.S.  interests. 
These  imnecessary  unilateral  concessions, 
as  they  had  In  the  three  previous  adminis- 
trations, only  stimulated  more  exorbitant 
demands  in  subsequent  negotiating  periods. 

Through  the  provisions  of  the  August 
Joint  Communique,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  substantially  undermined  the  char- 
acter of  U.S.  China  policy  carefully  crafted 
by  Congress  in  the  course  of  passing  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  (TRA)  In  1979.  That 
act  provided  a  workable  foundation  for  deal- 
ing with  the  fundamental  reality  of  the  two 
hostile  Chinese  authorities  governing  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  PRC.  Moreover, 
the  TRA  protected  the  close  ties  esUblished 


over  nearly  three  decades  between  Taiwan 
and  the  U^.,  as  manifested  In  the  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  and  a  wide  range  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  bonds  as  welL 

The  August  Joint  Communique,  more 
than  the  actions  of  any  previous  administra- 
tion, threatens  the  continued  integrity  and 
security  of  Taiwan.  By  asserting  more  care- 
lessly than  ever  before  that  Taiwan  Is 
China's  internal  affairs  and  that  the  U.S. 
"tias  no  intention  of  .  .  .  interfering  in 
China's  Internal  affairs,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  logically  imdermined  Taiwan's 
already  precarious  legal  position.  This  in- 
variably leads  to  endless  demands  from 
Peking  to  further  degrade  the  sUtus  of 
Taiwan,  such  as  the  recent  assertion  that 
Taipei  should  be  expelled  from  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  (ADB).  Taiwan  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  ADB  and  has  ful- 
flUed  all  of  its  obligations  there.  Therefore 
the  United  SUtes  should  not  act  on  behalf 
of  Peking's  political  aggression  to  expel 
Taiwan,  particularly  since  such  action 
would  violate  both  Section  4(d)  of  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  and  Section  25  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act  (PXi. 
96-259)  passed  by  Congress  in  1980. 

By  sUtlng  that  the  U.S.  "understands  and 
appreciates"  Peking's  "peaceful  overtures" 
to  Taiwan,  the  Reagan  Administration  In 
effect  Ignored  the  PRC's  political  history 
for  the  past  thirty-four  years.  The  implica- 
tion arises  therefore  that  only  recalcitrance 
In  Taipei  prevents  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  two  Chinese  political  authorities. 
Clearly  the  terms  of  any  currently  possible 
agreement  have  been  set  In  Peking  and  re- 
quire nothing  less  than  the  obliteration  of 
the  de  facto  sovereignty  of  Taiwan.  By  thus 
bending  toward  Peking's  rhetoric  on 
Taiwan,  the  U.S.  makes  any  mutual  accom- 
modation of  Intereste  far  less  likely. 

The  principal  provision  in  the  Communi- 
que reduces,  and  presumably  will  terminate, 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  By  placing  stringent 
military  sanctions  on  Taiwan  that  adversely 
affect  both  Its  military  and  psychological 
strength,  the  U.S.  gratuitously  applies  pres- 
sure on  behalf  of  Peking  that  can  ultimately 
be  fatal  to  Taipei.  If,  as  reported,  Washing- 
ton were  considering  providing  the  PRC 
with  deUiled  information  on  the  defensive 
equipment  supplied  to  Taipei  over  thirty 
years,  the  U.S.  would  be  committing  an  un- 
precedented action  toward  an  aUy— turning 
over  Information  to  a  hostile  communist 
regime.  The  PRC  will  likely  press  for  the  In- 
formation during  the  upcoming  Shultz  visit 
to  Peking. 

In  the  face  of  the  obviously  escalating  po- 
tential PRC  military  threat  to  Taiwan,  the 
U.S.  should  have  pursued  exactly  the  oppo- 
site course  of  action  and  provided  advanced 
fighters  to  Taipei  along  with  other  new  mili- 
tary equipment.  Only  a  mlllUry  balance 
across  the  Taiwan  Straits  can  preserve 
peace  In  the  area.  If  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration fails  to  reverse  the  direction  of  its 
China  policy,  the  possibility  of  open  mili- 
tary conflict  between  an  increasingly  power- 
ful and  aggressive  PRC  and  an  increaselngly 
desperate  and  insecure  Taiwan  can  oiUy  be 
enhanced.  Further,  such  a  betrayal  of  an 
ally  will  seriously  erode  U.S.  credibUlty  In 
Asia  and  ultimately  diminish  Its  security  ca- 
pabilities in  East  Asia  generally.  Finally,  the 
futility  of  basing  U.S.  political  and  military 
policy  on  Peking's  reliability  Is  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  current  prospect  of  a 
modest  rapprochement  between  the  PRC 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  U.S.  political  aCTBEAT  PKOM  TAIWAH 

The  August  17.  1982.  Communique 
marked  a  possibly  decisive  political  turn- 
around in  the  decade  of  diacunlona  between 
Washington  and  Peking.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Aasistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  Holdrldge  both  Ivued  statemenU  that 
downplayed  the  significance  of  the  Commu- 
nique. Implytaig  that  It  merely  continued 
previous  policies.  Analysis  of  the  text  of  the 
agreement  and  iU  obvious  implications  indi- 
cates that  the  agreement  seriously  tOU  n.8. 
policy  in  favor  of  Peking's  efforts  to  obliter- 
ate Taiwan  as  a  viable  independent  political 
entity. 

President  Reagan  stated  on  August  17 
that  "This  document  preserves  principles  on 
both  sides  and  will  promote  the  further  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  between  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  China."  Similarly,  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  Jotm  Hol- 
dridge  asserted  that  "The  present  wording 
evolved  from  ten  months  of  Intense  negotia- 
tions in  which  fundamental  principles  were 
at  stake  on  both  sides." 

However,  as  in  all  previous  negotiations 
with  the  PRC,  U.S.  objectives  dissolved,  and 
the  process  led  to  simply  resolving  the 
extent  of  additional  U.S.  concessions.  The 
PRC  sought  several  interrelated  objectives: 
an  Inunediate  oversight  role  in  sale  of  arms 
to  Taiwan,  termination  of  such  sales  by  a 
date  certain,  U.S.  pressure  on  Taipei  to  ne- 
gotiate Ite  "reintegration"  into  mainland 
China,  alteration  of  the  strict  provisions  of 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  and  an  explicit 
U.8.  affirmation  of  Peking's  legal  sovereign- 
ty over  Taiwan.  The  UJ8.  entered  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  principal  objective  of 
modifying  PRC  demands  sufficiently  to 
quiet  Peking's  threat  to  downgrade  relations 
with  Washington,  mounting  since  the 
Reagan  inauguration.  Consequently,  on 
every  point  they  sought,  the  PRC  gained 
either  explicit,  implicit,  or  deferred  conces- 
sions from  Washington.  On  the  other  hand. 
U.S.  negotiators  claimed  that  Peking's  re- 
treat from  some  of  IU  original  bargaining 
positions  constituted  PRC  "concessions." 

A  review  of  these  issues  reveals  that,  how- 
ever adroitly  the  language  of  the  eventual 
Communique  was  manipulated.  Peking 
made  major  gains  of  which  President 
Reagan  himself  was  perhaps  not  sufficient- 
ly aware.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's peculiar  telephone  call  to  Dan 
Rather  at  CBS  News  denying  that  the 
agreement  had  seriously  altered  the  sUtus 
quo. 

"There  has  been  no  retreat  by  me.  We  wiU 
continue  to  arm  Taiwan.  We  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  Taiwan.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  the  reports  will  do  to  our  International 
relations.  The  Taiwan  question  is  a  matter 
for  the  Chinese  people,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  to  resolve,  we  will  not  Inter- 
fere In  this  matter  or  prejudice  the  free 
choice  of,  or  put  pressure  on,  the  people  of 
Taiwan  In  this  matter." 

On  numerous  occasions  In  private  conver- 
sations with  conservatives,  the  President 
has  continued  to  deny  adamantly  that  the 
Communique  constituted  retreat  from  his 
previous  position  on  Taiwan.  Only  by  se- 
verely straining  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage and  context  of  the  agreement,  howev- 
er, can  It  be  construed  that  the  U.S.  did  not 
retreat  significantly  on  some  fundamental 
Issues.  Greater  care  must  be  exercised  In 
future  discussions  with  Peking. 
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RKUia's  It  DiATnro  sou  or  aims  saus 
The  specific  langua«e  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
UoiiB  Act  mal  es  no  provision  for  the  PRCs 
having  a  role  in  the  determination  of  arms 
sales  to  Tain  an.  The  language  of  the  act 
[Section  3(b)]  reads  as  foUows: 

"The  Unite  I  States  will  make  available  to 
Taiwan  such  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  in  sw  h  a  quantity  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enabl  s  Taiwan  to  maintain  a  suffi- 
cient self-def(  nse  capability  ....  (and)  the 
President  and  the  Congress  shall  detennine 
the  nature  at  d  quantity  of  such  defense  ar- 
ticles and  sei  vices  based  solely  upon  thetr 
Judgement  ol  the  needs  of  Taiwan,  In  ac- 
cordance wit  1  procedures  established  by 
law." 

Moreover,  tliroughout  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  p(  ssage  of  that  act.  Members  of 
Congress  mac  e  clear  that  consulting  Peking 
about  such  n  tatters  would  be  totally  inap- 
propriate. Ncnetheless,  the  record  of  the 
past  two  yeai  i  clearly  indicates  that,  rather 
than  consult!  ig  Congress  as  provided  by  the 
law,  the  U.S.  SUte  Department  in  fact  con- 
sulted Peking .  No  reasonable  review  of  the 
record  can  ov  trlook  that,  each  time  the  D.S. 
appeared  on  the  verge  of  selling  arms  long 
promised  to  Taipei.  Peking  raised  protests, 
which  led  to  i  idditional  delays  in  concluding 
the  arms  saljes.  Then  two  days  after  the 
Communique  ^  was  issued,  the  U.S.  formally 
announced  the  sale  of  60  F-5E  fighters 
(worth  $240  knilUon)  to  Taiwan.  Nonethe- 
less. Secretary  Holdridge  ironically  testified 
that  the  Communique  which  promised  to 
reduce  armsTsales  "should  not  be  read  to 
Imply  that  we  have  agreed  to  engage  in 
prior  consul^tions  with  Beijing  on  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan."  Secretary  Holdridge  had 
just  concluded  ten  months  of  negotiations 
with  the  PR< :  precisely  on  such  arms  sales. 
The  U.S.  sho  Ud  refuse  to  allow  the  subject 
to  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  discussions 
between  PRC  and  U.S.  authorities,  as  such 
an  action  in  e  rfect  would  include  the  PRC  in 
the  U-S.-Tain  an  arms  sales  process. 

TXUtlKATIO  n  or  ARMS  SALES  AMD  PSKIMG'S 
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in  the  "foregoing  sUtement."  alluded  to  in 
point  6  above,  that  it  Is  a  "fundamental 
policy  (of  the  PRCl  to  strive  for  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Taiwan  question"  (point  4  of 
the  Communique). 

In  the  first  place,  even  If  no  agreement  ex- 
isted on  a  termination  date,  the  PRC  ex- 
tracted a  pledge  from  the  U.S.  to  freeze 
Taiwan  forces  at  existing  levels,  an  unprece- 
dented UA  agreement.  The  New  York 
Times  editorialized  on  its  obvious  implica- 
tion: 

"The  practical  significance  of  the  Ameri- 
can pledge  should  not  be  minimized.  The 
limit  on  qualitative  improvement  means  the 
equipment  Taiwan  gets  from  the  United 
States  will  be  increasingly  obsolete.  Should 
Peking  ever  change  its  mind  about  a  peace- 
ful resolution.  Taiwan's  ability  to  defend 
itself  directly,  or  even  to  negotiate  liberal 
terms  of  autonomy  directly  within  a  unified 
China,  would  be  impaired." 

The  second  point  to  note  is  that  the  PRC 
has  already  interpreted  "final  resolution'  of 
this  issue  to  mean,  in  the  words  of  their  for- 
eign ministry  spokesman,  that  U.S.  arms 
sales  "must  be  completely  terminated  over  a 
period  of  time."  Thus,  the  U.S.  agreed  to 
ambiguous  language  that  indubitably  will 
limit  its  latitude  of  action  in  future  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan.  In  order  to  verify  American 
adherence  to  the  language  of  this  provision, 
the  PRC  has  already  demanded  detailed 
confidential  information  on  precisely  the 
character  and  quantity  of  all  arms  previous- 
ly supplied  to  Taiwan.  Of  some  immediate 
military  value,  the  information  could  then 
become  a  "benchmark"  for  Judging  future 
reductions  in  sales. 

FinaUy.  Peking  denies  making  any  sub- 
stantive concessions  to  extract  Washing- 
ton's unilateral  disarmament  of  Taipei  and 
has  insisted  since  that  no  linkage  exists  be- 
tween arms  sales  to  Taiwan  and  a  peaceful 
method  of  resolving  the  Peking-Taipei  con- 
flict. On  the  day  of  the  Communique,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  boldly  stated  in  an 
editorial: 

"The  United  SUtes  has  no  right  to 
demand  that  China  undertake  any  obliga- 
tion as  to  the  methods  it  chooses  in  solving 
the  Taiwan  problem,  nor  should  the  United 
SUtes  put  forth  as  a  prerequisite  condition 
for  the  cessation  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan 
that  China  commit  Itself  to  not  solving  the 
Taiwan  problem  by  any  means  other  than  a 
peaceful  one.  •  •  •  " 

Similarly  three  days  later  the  official  PRC 
news  agency  Xinhua  sUted:  "Here,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  once  again  that  U.S.  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  and  China's  efforts  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  issue  are 
two  separate  questions  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent nature.  •  •  •  " 

"PKACCTTJL  resolution"  FOR  TAIWAN  AND 
PEKING'S  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

In  his  official  report  to  the  Xllth  Commu- 
nist Party  Congress,  Chairman  Hu  Yaobang 
reiterated  that  the  Taiwan  question  Is  an  In- 
ternal Chinese  affair  and  thus  arms  sales 
mean  that  the  U.S.  U  "treating  Taiwan  as 
an  Independent  political  entity."  The  report 
reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

"As  the  Chinese  Government  has  repeat- 
edly sUted,  these  are  acts  of  Infringement 
on  China's  sovereignty  and  of  Interference 
in  China's  internal  affairs.  Not  long  ago, 
after  nearly  a  year  of  talks,  the  Chinese  and 
U.S.  Governments  issued  a  joint  communi- 
que providing  for  a  step-by-step  solution  of 
the  question  of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan, 
leading  to  a  final  thorough  settlement. 


"We  hope  that  these  provisions  will  be 
strictly  observed.  Slno-U.S.  relations  can 
continue  to  develop  soundly  only  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  respect  for  sovereignty  and 
territorial  intergrity  and  non-interference  in 
each  other's  internal  affairs  are  truly  ad- 
hered to." 

Unfortunately  the  plain  language  In  the 
Communique  provides  American  acquies- 
cence to  the  Chinese  interpreUtlon  of  the 
Issue  as  an  internal  affair.  Every  allusion  In 
the  Communique  to  the  term  "peaceful  res- 
olution" derives  form  the  PRCs  position 
Unking  such  a  "peaceful"  resolution  of  the 
PRC-Taiwan  conflict  to  Peking's  internal 
solution  of  the  problem.  Thus,  in  para- 
graphs 4  and  5,  references  appear  three 
times  to  Peking's  "fimdamental  policy"  of  a 
peaceful  solution.  But  each  of  these  refer- 
ences relates  to  "peaceful  reunification"  of 
the  PRC  and  Taiwan  under  either  the  Mes- 
sage to  Compatriots  in  Taiwan  issued  by  the 
PRC  on  January  1,  1979,  or  the  Nine  Point 
Proposal  made  by  the  PRC  on  September 
30  1981 

"This  point  was  reinforced  by  the  PRC  Am- 
bassador to  Washington  Chal  Zemin  in  an 
interview  on  CBS  News  and  later  reprinted 
in  Peking.  He  referred  to  the  "peaceful  set- 
tlement" under  the  1979  and  1981  proposals 
and  then  said,  "However,  we  are  not  to 
make  any  commitment  to  any  country  on 
the  peaceful  settlement  to  the  Taiwan  prob- 
lem. We  consider  the  Taiwan  problem  to  be 
China's  Internal  affair.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
decide  how  to  solve  this  problem." 

In  other  words,  Peking's  peaceful  policy 
consists  only  of  a  willingness  to  accept 
"peacefully"  a  surrender  of  Taiwan's  sover- 
eignty. Thus,  U.S.  enthusiasm  for  a  so- 
called  fundamental  policy  of  peace  obvious- 
ly will  be  Interpreted  In  Peking  as  support 
from  Washington  for  their  demands  con- 
cerning Taiwan.  The  Communique  even  ex- 
plicitly states  that  "The  U.S.  Government 
understands  and  appreciates  the  Chinese 
policy  of  striving  for  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  Taiwan  question  as  indicated  in 
China's  Message  to  Compatriots  .  .  .  and 
the  Nine  Point  proposal." 

Although  construed  as  a  "new  situation." 
according  to  Holdridge,  the  breakthrough 
for  the  agreement  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  a  reaffirmation  of  Peking's  previ- 
ous proposals.  Moreover,  while  embracing 
Peking's  proposals  without  qualification, 
the  U.S.  completely  ignored  Taipei's  propos- 
als. A  speech  by  Premier  Sun  Yun-hsuan  on 
June  28,  1982,  proclaimed  Taiwan's  three 
conditions  for  reunification:  "The  goal  of 
the  Principle  of  Nationalism  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  The  goal  of  the  Princi- 
ple of  People's  Rights  Is  a  government  by 
the  people,  and  the  goal  of  the  Principle  of 
the  People's  Livelihood  is  a  government  for 
the  people."  In  a  separate  sUtement,  the 
Premier  Indicated  that  "If  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  gap  between  the 
China  mainland  and  Free  China  continues 
to  narrow,  the  conditions  for  f>eacef ul  reuni- 
fication can  gradually  mature." 

President  Reagan  seemed  in  support  when 
he  sUted  on  the  day  the  Communique  was 
Issued  "We  will  not  interfere  in  this  matter 

[the  Taiwan  question]  or  prejudice  the  free 
choice  of,  or  put  pressure  on,  the  people  of 
Taiwan  In  this  matter."  But  the  actions  of 

his   Administration   speak   louder.   Beyond 

embracing  Peking's  reunification  proposals, 

the  U.S.  has  promised  to  end  arms  sales  to 

Taiwan  and  may  even  Initiate  a  military 

sales  program  to  the  PRC. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 

Separation  of  Powers  has  launched  a  formal 


inquiry  into  the  possibility  that  the  Com- 
munique violated  the  authority  of  Congress. 
For  again,  as  when  President  Carter  broke 
relations  with  Taiwan  without  consulting 
Congress  and  during  the  1978  Christmas 
recess,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  con- 
travened the  clear  intentions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

THE  GROWING  PRC  MILITARY  THREAT  TO 
TAIWAN 

Peking's  policies  in  the  defense  area 
cannot  seriously  challenge  Soviet  military 
forces  In  Asia.  Nonetheless,  the  PRC  has 
augmented  significantly  Its  military  power, 
particularly  In  terms  of  new  fighter  aircraft. 
While  this  buildup  can  only  have  a  modest 
deterrent  effect  on  the  Soviets.  Its  strength- 
ened air  power  can  pose  a  substantial  mili- 
tary threat  to  Taiwan. 

The  August  17th  Communique  completely 
ignores  the  vital  military  needs  of  Taiwan. 
Rather  than  relating  future  military  sales 
to  Taiwan  to  the  potential  military  threaU 
to  the  Island,  the  Communique  pledges  to 
downgrade,  and  presumably  end,  military 
sales  on  the  basis  of  Peking's  peaceful  rhet- 
oric. Unfortunately,  as  so  many  other  na- 
tions have  discovered,  rhetoric  can  change 
daily,  but  military  capabilities  cannot.  Thus, 
the  security  of  a  country,  such  as  Taiwan, 
can  only  be  adequately  maintained  if  it  can 
be  defended  against  the  most  likely  adver- 
saries. An  examination  of  the  current  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  coupled  with  prospective  force  Im- 
provements, Indicates  that  the  plan  to 
downgrade  the  military  capabilities  of 
Taiwan  will  create  a  dangerously  unstable 
situation.  In  fact,  in  order  to  malnUin  mili- 
tary balance  In  the  region,  and  hence  a 
sUble  environment  for  deterrence  of  war, 
the  United  SUtes  should  supply  Taiwan 
with  a  more  advanced  fighter,  either  the 
P5G  (sometimes  designated  the  F-20)  or  the 
P16/79. 

Present  Chinese  military  developments 
threaten  obsolescence  for  the  current  Tai- 
wanese Inventory  of  U.S.  supplied  aircraft. 
While  Taiwan's  Air  Force  at  the  moment 
has  a  qualitative  superiority  over  most  of 
the  PRC  combat  aircraft  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee Its  security.  It  Is  not  clear  that  this 
win  continue  to  be  the  case.  The  PRC  is  ac- 
quiring at  least  three  new  aircraft  that  are 
significantly  more  capable  than  its  ImiU- 
tions  of  the  Soviet  MIG  15/17/19/21. 

These  three  aircraft,  the  F-8/12,  A-5,  H-8, 
alone  pose  a  significant  threat  to  Taiwan's 
Increasingly  outdated  planes,  for  they  will 
close  the  quallUtlve  gap  between  the  two 
air  forces  and  the  PRCs  greater  number 
win  tip  the  balance  In  their  favor.  Moreover, 
other  more  advanced  aircraft  are  being  de- 
veloped at  research  institutes  on  the  main- 
land or  possibly  being  purchased  abroad. 
Should  they  be  deployed,  without  a  parallel 
deployment  by  Taiwan,  the  PRC  would 
have  total  air  supremacy  over  the  Straits. 

Thus,  there  Is  an  overriding  need  to  rearm 
Taiwan  now.  It  takes,  on  average,  at  least 
two  to  four  years,  from  the  time  of  ordering, 
for  a  new  aircraft  to  be  delivered  in  signifi- 
cant numbers;  then  it  takes  another  couple 
of  years  for  an  air  force  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  aircraft  and  develop  the 
tactics  best  suited  to  It. 

THE  SASIS  OF  PRC  AIR  STRENGTH 

Careful  examination  of  the  three  new 
PRC  aircraft  reveals  how  large  the  advances 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  really  are.  The 
least  advanced  Is  the  A-5,  a  totally  rede- 
signed MlG-19  with  tactical  strike  as  Its  pri- 
mary mission.  It  has  new  wings  with  30  per- 


cent Increase  in  surface  area  as  well  as  side 
air  intakes,  thus  leaving  the  nose  free  for  a 
new  targeting  radar  randome.  This  aircraft 
is  generally  considered  to  be  underpowered 
with  its  two  copies  of  the  Soviet  Tvunansky 
R-9BF/R-9B-811  engine  (the  Chinese  desig- 
nation is  Wopen  6A).  There  are,  however, 
reporte  that  new  engines  might  be  provided 
by  the  Rolls  Royce  Spey,  which  would 
afford  significantly  more  thrust  for  its 
weight  and  size.  This,  of  course,  would 
greatly  Increase  the  plane's  capabilities  by 
solving  what  were  first  thought  to  be  seri- 
ous design  problems.  The  A-S  Is  now  being 
produced  in  significant  numbers,  500  having 
been  built  by  mid- 1981  at  the  main  arsenal 
at  Shenyang  (see  Table  1  for  performance 
characteristics). 

The  F-8/F-12  is  the  principal  fighter  In 
production  for  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  Air  Force.  The  F-12  is  a  PRC  de- 
signed plane  powered  by  two  souped-up 
20.000-flb.  thrust  Rolls-Royce  RB-168  Spey 
engines  (the  same  engine  that  powers  the 
Royal  Air  Force  Buccaneer  and  the  RAF  F- 
4  Phantom  aircraft).  It  is  primarily  a  fighter 
and  secondly  a  tactical  strike  aircraft.  It  is 
believed  to  have  the  same,  or  slightly  more 
advanced,  radar  fire  control  system  and 
navigational  aids  as  the  A-5.  Consequently, 
it  commends  an  advanced  all  weather  day/ 
night  capability  that  has  not  previously 
been  available  to  the  PRC. 

The  P-12  was  based  on  the  design  concept 
of  the  MlG-23  Flogger.  The  Chinese  have 
examined  an  Eygptlan  Flogger  and  appar- 
ently have  Incorporated  many  of  its  ad- 
vanced features,  with  the  exception  of  the 
swing  wings  (the  PRC  plane  has  delta 
wings).  The  Spey  engines  give  the  F-12  a 
speed  of  Mach  2.4.  New  electronic  systems 
also  are  being  develot>ed  for  this  and  other 
aircraft.  New  ECM  pods  have  been  sighted 
indicating  other  internal  electronic  improve- 
menU.  The  F-12  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
full-scale  production  since  1981  at  the 
PRCs  largest  aircraft  facility  In  Chengtu, 
the  caplUl  of  the  southwestern  province  of 
Szechuan.  There  could  be  increasing  num- 
bers facing  Taiwan  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  twin-engined  bomber,  the  H(Hong)-8, 
Is  supposedly  similar  to  a  Backfire  In  config- 
uration. There  is  little  information  available 
about  this  aircraft  at  the  moment,  except 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  multi-role,  swing- 
wing  bomber,  with  a  prime  role  as  an  anti- 
shipping  and  precision,  medium-range  strike 
on  military  land  targets. 

SUPPORTING  PRC  MILITARY  STRENGTH 

The  Chinese  have  not  limited  themselves 
to  designing/producing  new  planes.  They 
have  also  developed  new  weapons  systems. 
William  Perry,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Engineering,  visited  China 
in  late  1980  and  said  that  he  saw  a  complete 
disassembled  IR  (Infrared)  guided  Sidewind- 
er missile.  A  conventional  or  nuclear  tipped, 
radar  guided  stand-off  missile  with  an  esti- 
mated range  of  50km  has  apparently  been 
developed  for  the  H-8.  An  infrared  homing 
alr-to-surface  bomb  has  also  been  developed 
for  the  F-12.  These  new  systems  give  the 
PRC  Air  Force  an  accuracy  and  an  all- 
weather  capability  they  did  not  have  five 
years  ago— one  that  will  eliminate  the  ad- 
vantage Taiwan  heretofore  enjoyed. 

As  alarming  as  these  developments  are. 
there  is  no  sign  of  their  abating.  The  Spey 
engine  plant  at  Xlan,  set  up  in  1976.  is  now, 
after  some  delay,  producing  20  engines  a 
month,  enough  for  240  planes  a  year.  At 
that  rate  it  would  take  only  two  years  to 
exceed  the  entire  Inventory  of  Taiwan's  Air 
Force.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  are  gain- 


ing full  mastery  of  the  new  technology  as  70 
of  their  technicians  and  engineers  went  to 
England  to  be  Uught  about  the  Spey.  Rolls 
Royce  also  sent  some  of  their  experts  to  the 
PRC  to  train  additional  scientists.  As  an  ex- 
tension of  this  effort  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  started  to  pump  funds  and  addi- 
tional expert  personnel  into  the  premier  sci- 
entific research  Institution,  the  Institute  of 
Aeronautical  Design  In  Peking.  The  PRC 
has  also  obtained  U.S.  technology  through 
400  U.S.  export  licenses  and  advanced 
FVench  aeronautical  technology  through 
the  purchase  of  the  Super  Frelon  and  the 
SA-365N  Dauphin  2  helicopters.  A  plant  Is 
being  constructed  to  build  the  latter  in 
Northeast  China.  In  addition.  Marconi  Avi- 
onics is  to  upgrade  the  electronics  in  the  P-8 
and  F-7  In  a  $90  million  contract.  Marconi  Is 
also  competing  for  a  $500  million  contract 
for  added  avionics  systems. 

Thus  It  appears  that,  with  the  initial 
breakthrough  of  signing  the  Spey  contract 
In  December  1975,  the  stagnation  of  Chi- 
nese aircraft  production  and  design  ended. 
In  view  of  the  obvious  Chinese  needs  in  the 
field  of  new  advanced  aircraft  these  produc- 
tion and  design  efforts  will  continue  to  esca- 
late. 

Examples  of  this  threat  are  the  F-8A  and 
the  F-8B,  both  of  which  are  currently  being 
produced  by  the  Chinese  aircraft  industry. 
The  latter  aircraft  is  swing-wing  attack 
plane  and  the  former  is  a  delU-wing  inter- 
ceptor. 

RELATIVE  STRENGTH:  PRC  AND  TAIWAN 

The  quallUtlve  threat  posed  to  Taiwan  by 
the  F-12,  A-5,  and  H-8  Is  obvious.  Along 
with  the  existing  numerical  advantages,  it 
casts  serious  doubt  on  the  future  security  of 
Taiwan.  The  PRC  has  over  6,000  combat  air- 
craft to  Taiwan's  484.  a  12  to  1  ratio:  and 
528.000  air  force  personnel  to  77,000.  giving 
the  PRC  an  advantage  of  6.8:1  In  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  PRCs  current  Inventory  should  not 
be  underestimated.  Though  the  old  Mlg-19/ 
21s  are  of  limited  range  and  growth  poten- 
tial, they  have  impressive  maneuverability 
and  dogfight  potential.  The  Mig-19  is  re- 
ported by  Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft  to 
outmaneuver  all  aircraft  in  the  Asian  thea- 
ter with  the  exception  of  the  F-86.  The  Mlg- 
19  (F-6)  reportedly  can  outcllmb  the  F-104, 
a  plane  renowned  for  Its  rate  of  climb.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force  uses  the  P-5E  to  simulate 
Mlg-21  performance  characteristics  when  it 
practices  air-to-air  combat.  The  additional 
F-5E  aircraft  being  supplied  to  Taiwan  will 
do  nothing  to  redress  the  growing  quallU- 
tlve Imbalance  between  the  two  Chinese  Air 
Forces. 

All  of  the  advanced  Chinese  aircraft,  the 
A-5.  F-7  (Mig-21).  and  F-12  (Mig-23),  pos- 
sess capabilities  equal  or  sup)erlor  to  those 
of  the  F-5E.  the  malnsUy  of  the  Taiwan  Air 
Force.  The  PRC  planes,  in  general,  are 
faster,  have  a  greater  thrust-to-weight  ratio 
and  approximately  equal  or  better  radar  fits 
and  rates  of  climb. 

Recent  reports  claim  that  the  PRC  has 
contacted  France  concerning  the  procure- 
ment and  possible  production  in  China  of 
large  numbers  of  Mirage  2000  jet  fighters. 
This  Is  the  most  modem  plane  currently 
produced  by  France  and  is  considered  to  be 
on  rough  parity  with  the  F-16A.  The  Mirage 
2000  would  be  a  quantum  leap  for  the  PRC 
in  terms  of  airframe  design,  power-plant, 
and  avionics.  It  would  easily  out  perform 
any  aircraft  in  the  Taiwan  Inventory.  The 
2000  would  provide  the  PRC  with  an  all- 
weather,  day /night  fighter  that  Is  equipped 
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are  not  so  remote  as  they 
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the  Straits,  a  prime  UJS.  concern.  With  it, 
Taiwan  could  use  its  superior  piloting  capa- 
bilities to  better  advantage,  whereas  the  F- 
50  would  be  easier  for  Taiwan  to  maintain 
because  of  extensive  experience  with  the  F- 
5E.  However,  the  P-16/79  would  not  in  any 
way  be  beyond  Taiwanese  operational  capa- 
bUity. 

Because  the  P-16/79  is  a  better  plane, 
some  degree  of  additional  threat  to  the  PRC 
would  exist,  but  certainly  not  enough  to 
raise  significantly  Taiwan's  offensive  capa- 
bUity.  If  the  objective  is  to  eliminate  any 
possible  threat  that  Taiwan  poses  to  the 
PRC.  the  answer  is  quite  simple— disarm 
Taipei.  Unforttmately.  this  is  the  policy  im- 
plicit in  the  August  17  Communique. 

But  if  the  aim  is  to  safeguard  the  seciirity 
of  Taiwan,  the  U.S.  should  provide  Taipei 
with  an  advanced  fighter.  The  P-16/79/A  is 
the  best  plane.  The  P-5G  caruiot  be  ade- 
quately equipped  as  an  all-weather  inter- 
cepter  and  retain  its  combat  maneuverabil- 
ity. The  P-16/79  has  this  potential,  and  the 
F-16A  is  already  so  fitted.  The  P-5G  will  be 
outdated  sooner  than  the  P-16/79,  as  the 
latter  is  inherently  more  advanced  and  has 
more  room  for  growth.  The  costs  of  the  P- 
16/79  and  the  P-5G  are  comparable  and 
both  planes  could  be  available  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time. 

Even  if  the  P-16/79  or  the  P-5G  were  con- 
strued as  a  threat  to  the  PRC.  Taiwan  is 
threatened  far  more  by  the  PRC.  Taiwan 
cannot  even  consider  an  invasion  of  the 
PRC;  not  only  would  it  be  doomed  to  mili- 
tary defeat,  but  such  an  action  would  guar- 
antee the  end  of  its  political  support  from 
other  nations.  Consequently,  the  only 
reason  for  denying  Taiwan  an  advanced 
fighter  aircraft  is  that  the  PRC  opposes  the 
sales  for  primarily  political  reasons. 

COHCLUSIOM 

As  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned  for  presi- 
dent in  1980,  he  promised,  to  restore  bal- 
ance and  integrity  to  U.S.  relations  with 
Taiwan.  Specifically  he  pledged  that,  unlike 
the  Carter  Administration,  he  "would  not 
Impose  restrictions  which  are  not  required 
by  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  and  which  con- 
travene Ite  spirit  and  purpose."  Moreover, 
he  stated  that,  among  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  the  "most  Important  .  .  .  spells  out  our 
policy  of  providing  defensive  weapons  to 
Taiwan."  Finally  candidate  Reagan  criti- 
cized Carter  for  making  "concessions  that 
were  not  necessary  and  not  in  our  national 
interests." 

Unfortunately.  President  Reagan,  like  his 
three  predecessors  in  the  White  House,  has 
continued  to  pursue  a  policy  of  successive 
concessions  to  Peking  at  the  expense  of  the 
future  security  and  integrity  of  Taiwan.  The 
August  17th  Communique  made  more  dras- 
tic concessions  to  the  PRC  than  had  any 
previous  agreement.  By  conceding  that 
Taiwan  is  an  "internal  problem"  of  China, 
the  U.S.  has  undermined  morale  In  Taiwan 
and  compromised  its  future  legal  status.  By 
specifically  negotiating  with  the  PRC  con- 
cerning Taiwan,  the  U.S.  has,  in  fact,  con- 
ceded to  the  PRC  oversight  authority  of 
this  aspect  of  U.S.-Taiwan  relations.  By 
using  the  same  argument  (that  arms  sales 
violate  Peking's  sovereignty  over  internal 
affairs),  future  dealings  with  Taiwan  in 
trade,  tourism,  investment,  social  and  cul- 
tural relations  can  similarly  bv  challenged 
by  Peking. 

Numerous  U.S.  concessions  to  Peking  over 
the  last  decade  have  neither  satisfied  the 
PRC  demands  concerning  Taiwan,  nor  sig- 
nificantly affected  their  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  The  U.S.  has  misinterpreted  a  seri- 


ous split  between  the  PRC  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  only  a  minor  dispute  that  could 
end  abruptly  without  constant  VS.  cultiva- 
tion of  Peking.  The  PRC  has  effectively 
played  upon  these  American  fears  of  a  Slno- 
Soviet  rapprochement  and  American  hopes 
for  a  peaceful  PRC-Taiwan  rapprochement 
as  well.  But,  Taiwan,  like  other  noncommu- 
nlst  countries  in  Asia,  distrusts  the  PRC  on 
the  basis  of  bitter  historical  experience. 
Before  giving  support  to  Implicit  PRC 
pledges  to  resolve  disputes  peacefully,  the 
U.S.  should  make  the  same  demand  of 
Peking  that  the  PRC  made  recently  to 
Moscow.  In  his  official  report  to  the  Xllth 
Party  Congress.  Hu  Yaobang.  said  Soviet 
"deeds,  rather  than  words,  are  Important." 

In  the  1951  Agreement  on  Peaceful  Lib- 
eration of  "nbet.  Peking  promised  that  "The 
central  authorities  also  will  not  alter  the  es- 
tablished status,  function,  and  powers  of  the 
E>alal  Lama. "  The  Dalai  Lama  had  to  flee 
Tibet  and  has  never  returned.  Most  recently 
the  PRC  has  not  even  been  able  to  assuage 
the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese  In  Hong  Kong 
that  prospective  Peking  sovereignty  would 
not  lead  to  disaster. 

It  should  be  noted  as  well  that  even  the 
PRC  denies  any  explicit  connection  between 
pursuing  a  peaceful  policy  toward  Taiwan 
and  resolving  its  differences  with  Taipei. 
This  is  the  fatal  flaw  of  the  Augiist  17th 
Communique.  Thus,  the  U.S.  should  cease 
its  tacit  support  of  any  "peaceful"  proposals 
from  Peking  until  such  time  as  the  PRC  ac- 
tually demonstrates  genuine  tolerance  for 
diversity  within  the  domain  it  currently  gov- 
erns. If  the  PRC  refuses  to  concede  genuine 
regional  autonomy  to  areas  such  as  Tibet 
that  they  now  control,  should  the  U.S.  give 
credence  to  its  vague  promises  for  Taiwan 
or  Hong  Kong? 

Given  the  PRC's  political  hostility  to 
Taiwan  coupled  with  its  military  buildup, 
any  reduction  of  arms  sales  to  Taipei  would 
be  both  inappropriate  and  dangerously  de- 
stabilizing. Maintaining  a  reasonable  mili- 
tary balance  over  the  Taiwan  Straits,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  effectively  deterred  war  be- 
tween the  two  Chinas  for  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. 

In  view  of  the  continued  reliability  of 
Taiwan  as  an  authentic  ally  of  the  United 
States  and  the  growing  potential  PRC  mili- 
tary threat  to  Taiwan,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration should  be  upgrading,  rather  than 
downgrading,  the  sophistication  of  equip- 
ment being  sold  to  Taiwan.  Specifically,  the 
United  Stetes  should  sell  a  more  advanced 
all-weather  fighter  to  Taiwan  to  counter  the 
new  generation  of  aircraft  being  deployed 
by  Peking.  Though  the  August  Communi- 
que unfortunately  complicates  such  an 
action,  the  United  States  should  revert  to 
sound  military  and  political  principles  and 
provide  the  equipment  necessary  to  ensure 
the  continued  survival  of  Taiwan.  Failure  to 
do  so  can  only  lead  to  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  America's  oldest  and  closest 
allies  In  the  postwar  era.* 


SINTE  GLESKA  COLLEGE 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  join  with  countless 
other  individuals  in  saluting  the  ac- 
creditation of  Sinte  Gleska  College,  lo- 
cated on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
milestone  in  Indian  education  as  Sinte 
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Gleska  is  the  first  Native  American 
college  in  the  country  to  receive  this 
accreditation. 

I  know  that  his  special  moment  Is 
shared  by  many  people  who  have 
worked  so  hard  through  the  years  to 
make  this  dream  a  reality.  Many  times 
in  the  past  12  years.  I  have  met  with 
students,  educators,  officers,  and  sup- 
porters of  Sinte  Gleska  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  this  goal.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  their  efforts  were  reward- 
ed on  January  31  when  Sinte  Gleska 
College  received  the  authority  to 
award  both  associate  and  baccalaure- 
ate degress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  designation 
will  serve  as  a  symbol  to  other  Native 
American  colleges  throughout  the 
Nation  and  that  they  will  pursue  their 
goals  as  strongly  as  the  suppoilers  of 
Sinte  Gleska  College  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  resolution 
adopted  and  concurred  to  by  the 
South  Dakota  State  Legislature  hon- 
oring Sinte  Gleska  College  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Sematz  CoMcuRREirr  Resolution  No.  9 

Whereas,  the  Rosebud  Tribe  in  1971  incor- 
porated the  Sinte  Gleska  College  with  the 
mission  to  provide  for  college  education  for 
its  students  and  to  promote  the  self-deter- 
mination of  its  people:  and 

Whereas,  Sinte  Gleska  has  provided  for 
college  degrees  tuid  credits  through  a  coop- 
erative agreement  with  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents through  Black  Hills  State  College, 
University  of  South  Dakota  and  University 
of  South  Dakota-Springfield  for  both  associ- 
ate and  baccalaureate  degrees:  and 

Whereas,  among  the  many  progressive  ac- 
complishments since  its  inception,  Sinte 
Gleska  has  now  been  formally  awarded  on 
January  31,  1983,  initial  accrediution  at  the 
associate  and  baccalaureate  degree  granting 
level  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools;  and 

Whereas,  with  this  formal  approval.  Sinte 
Gleska  becomes  the  first  reservation  based 
tribally  chartered  college  to  be  accredited  at 
the  baccalaureate  degree  level,  and  the 
second  tribal  institution  with  associate  de- 
grees in  the  United  States: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein,  that 
Sinte  Gleska  College  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Reservation  be  heartily  congratulated  for 
Its  exemplary  educational  effort  and  accom- 
plishment; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  extend  Its  support  and 
encouragement  toward  a  cooperative  and 
productive  relationship  between  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  and  Indian  people  in  all 
future  education  endeavors  for  the  mutual 
benef  lU  of  its  people.* 


Detroit  Science  Center  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  study  of  science  and 
mathematics  in  southeastern  Michi- 
gan schools. 

The  many  events  scheduled  to  help 
celebrate  Detroit  Science  Center 
Month  are  intended  to  focus  the  com- 
munity's awareness  on  the  Detroit  Sci- 
ence Center  and  the  vital  role  it  plays. 
Among  the  activities  planned  for 
March  is  a  PRISM  award  which  is 
given  to  the  outstanding  science  teach- 
er in  the  area  who  has  best  encour- 
aged his  or  her  students  in  the  pursuit 
of  science.  There  will  also  be  a  contest 
for  schoolchildren  in  which  they  must 
develop  ideas  for  new  power  sources, 
transmission  methods  and  coding.  A 
fashion  show  with  a  space  theme  is 
planned  to  raise  funds  to  aid  the  sci- 
ence center.  There  will  t>e  a  science 
film  festival  and  Black  Press  Day  will 
be  celebrated  on  March  16.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  activities 
planned  for  the  month. 

The  Detroit  Science  Center  Is  dedi- 
cated to  meeting  the  vital  needs  of  the 
public  to  better  understand  science 
and  technology.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
recognize  the  Detroit  Science  Center 
for  its  fine  achievements  and  the  valu- 
able service  it  provides  people— young 
and  old— in  the  area.  I  am  sure  that 
Detroit  Science  Center  Month  will 
only  enhance  the  reputation  of  this 
outstanding  facility  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  its  importance  will  Increase 
In  the  years  ahead.* 


DETROIT  SCIENCE  CENTER 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  March 
1983,  has  lieen  designated  "Detroit  Sci- 
ence Center  Month."  The  month  has 
been  highlighted  to  underline  the 
evergrowing  Importance  of  science  and 
mathematics  in  all  communities.  The 


COMMENDATION  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES SHANNON  AND 
CONTE 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  long  tradition  of  cooperation  in 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  and 
senatorial  delegation,  and  sometimes 
we  take  that  coUeglal  spirit  for  grant- 
ed. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  outstanding  service  which  has 
been  rendered  to  my  home  city  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  by  two  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Shannon  and  Mr.  Conte.  It  Is  not 
overstating  it  to  say  that  they  have  to- 
gether made  the  difference  for  the 
most  exciting  urban  renaissance  in 
this  coimtry. 

Back  in  1978,  Congress  approved  the 
establishment  of  the  Lowell  National 
Historical  Park  and  the  Lowell  Histor- 
ic Preservation  Commission.  The  mis- 
sion of  these  two  bodies  Is  to  preserve 
and  restore  the  historic  structures 
which  embody  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  Industrial  Revolution.  The 
park  and  the  commission  have  become 
the  catalyst  for  an  enormous  surge  of 
private  investment  in  what  was  a 
failed  Industrial  center,  and  Is  now  re- 
turning to  a  position  of  preeminence. 

So,  because  of  the  national  park  and 
Commission,  over  $90  million  In  pri- 


vate investment  has  been  sparked  in 
projects  ranging  from  housing  to  high 
technology.  We  have  the  worldwide 
headquarters  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  computer  companies,  and  we 
soon  hope  to  have  a  first-class  hotel, 
and  training  center  to  serve  our  busi- 
ness and  industrial  core. 

We  had  authorized  the  park  and 
Commission,  but  we  foimd  ourselves 
immediately  in  a  position  where  the 
Federal  support  was  lagging  far 
behind  the  private  support  for  our 
city's  rebirth.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  its  shortsightedness,  was  not 
willing  to  fimd  the  park  and  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  the  important  resto- 
ration work  which  Congress  had  au- 
thorized it  to  do.  Each  year,  when  the 
Federal  budget  was  released.  Lowell 
received  either  zero  funds,  or  fimds 
which  would  permit  only  a  snail's  pace 
of  development,  rather  than  the  in- 
tense, short  term  development  effort 
that  was  required. 

Faced  with  this,  we  turned  to  Jm 
Shannon  and  Silvio  Conte  for  help. 
Over  the  past  4  years,  these  two  men 
have  worked  tirelessly  to  insure  that 
funds  were  available  in  the  budget  for 
the  Lowell  projects.  They  have  testi- 
fied, spread  the  Lowell  story  through- 
out the  Congress,  and  gained  the 
strength  needed  to  pass  the  funding 
bills  for  Lowell. 

Last  year,  when  I  was  unable  to 
secure  Senate  support  for  the  Lowell 
Park  and  Commission,  Mr.  Shannon 
and  Mr.  Conte  had  an  especially  diffi- 
cult task,  which  was  to  convince  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  House  approved 
funding  In  conference  on  the  legisla- 
tion. Throughout  this  time,  these  two 
Congressmen  and  their  staffs,  Dan 
Adams  and  Mary  Sllviera,  have  not 
only  provided  the  technical  and  sub- 
stantive backup  and  research  needed 
to  get  funds  secured,  they  have  lent 
the  most  important  ingredient  of  all— 
a  sincere  commitment  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  which  is  taking  place  in 
our  city. 

While  I  have  thanked  them  Ijoth  pri- 
vately for  the  miracles  they  have 
worked,  I  want  to  let  everyone  here 
and  in  Lowell  know  that  they  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  two 
outstanding  public  officials.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

OFFICE  ANALYSES  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  25,  S.  459. 
S.  473,  AND  S.  577 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  report- 
ed the  bills  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
25,  a  bill  to  redesignate  the  St.  Croix 
Island  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Maine  as  the  "St.  Croix 
Island  International  Historic  Site";  S. 
459,  a  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by 
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quitclaim  deei .  all  right.  UUe.  and  in- 
terest of  the  Jnlted  SUtes  In  and  to 
certain  lands  :hat  were  withdrawn  or 
acquired  for  t  le  purpose  of  relocating 
a  portion  of  tl «  city  of  American  Falls 
out  of  the  arc  a  flooded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Falls  Reac  rvoir,  S.  473,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorise the  Sicretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  ceitain  lands  by  exchange 
for  addition  U  t  Effigy  Mounds  Nation- 
al Monument  in  the  State  of  Iowa:  S. 
677.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  cerUih  Federal  lands  adjacent 
to  Orchard  tnd  Lake  Shore  Drives. 
Lake  LoweU.  Boise  Project.  Idaho,  at 
that  time  the  Congessional  Budget 
Office  analyse  s  were  not  available. 

I  ask  that  ihe  budget  analyses  for 
the  bills  prepired  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Oflce  be  printed  in  the 
CoHGUBSiONA  L  RccoRD  at  thls  polnt. 

The  analyse  s  follow: 

CONOBSJ  SIOHAL  BXTDGET  OFnCK, 

Washinoi  m,  D.C.  February  23, 1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  K  [cClure. 
aiairman.  Com  mitUe  on  Enern  a*"*  Satu- 
Resour\»s,     U.S.    Senate,    Dirksen 
Off  ce    Building,    Washington, 
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ral 

Senate 
D.C. 
DuK  Mr.  CHinufAN: 


Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  Cong  •essional  Budget  Office  has 
reviewed  SJ.  Fes.  25.  a  bill  to  redesignate 
the  Saint  Croix  Island  National  Monument 
in  the  SUte  of  Maine  as  the  "Saint  Croix 
Island  Internal  lonal  Historic  Site",  as  or- 
dered reported  >y  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Nat^iral  Resources.  February  23. 
1983. 

Based  on  this  review,  it  is  expected  that 
no  significant  a  iditional  cost  to  the  federal 
government  wo'  ild  be  incurred  as  a  result  of 
enactment  of  tt  is  bill. 

Enactment  oi  this  bill  would  not  affect 
'  itate  luid  local  governments. 


the  budgets  of 
Sincerely. 
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Hon.  Jamks  a 
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AucK  M.  RrvLiH. 

Director. 


CONGRE  5S10HAL  BiJDCET  OFFICE, 

Washingi'in,  D.C.  February  23, 1983. 
KcClure, 
Corimittee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
U.S.    Senate,    Dirksen 
Ofkce    Building,     Washington, 


C^urman:  Pursuant  to  Section 

C(  mgressional   Budget  Act  of 

Coni  ressional  Budget  Office  has 

41 9,  a  bill  to  authorize  and 

Se  :retary    of   the   Interior   to 

quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  title, 

the  United  States  in  and  to 

hat  were  withdrawn  or  ac- 

purpose  of  relocating  a  por- 

of  American  Palls  out  of  the 

bir  the  American  Palls  Reser- 

orderrd   reported   by   the  Senate 

Energy    and    Natural    Re- 

Pebruiry  23.  1983. 

direits  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

without  cost  to  the  city  of 

,  Idaho,  approximately  82.09 

United  States  reserves  all  right- 

and  gas  in  the  land,  together 

to  prospect  for,  mine,  and 

;saifee. 

in  'ormation  received  from  the 

Re<  lamation,  it  is  expected  that 

.his  bill  will  result  in  no  sig- 


nificant additional  cost  to  federal.  sUte  or 
local  governments. 
Sincerely, 

AucB  M.  Rivuic. 

Director. 

CONGRSSSIOIf  AL  BUDGET  OFFICE. 

Washington,  D.C,  February  23, 1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral   Resources,     U.S.    Senate,    Dirksen 
SenaU    Office    Building,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
reviewed  S.  473,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
lands  by  exchange  for  addition  to  Effigy 
Mounds  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Pebruary  23. 1983. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  exchange  approximately  three 
acres  of  land  within  the  Effigy  Mounds  Na- 
tional Monument  for  approximately  four 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  monument  in 
order  to  malie  use  of  an  existing  road  to 
clearly  delineate  the  boundary  between  the 
national  monument  and  private  landhold- 
ings.  Based  on  information  from  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  it  is  estimated  that  no  sig- 
nificant additional  cost  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  be  incurred  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  budgets  of  state  and  local 
governments. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely. 

Alice  M.  Rivun. 

Director. 

Congressional  Bttvget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  23, 1983. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral   Resources,     U.S.    Senate,    Dirksen 
Senate    Office    Building,     Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403   of   the   Congressional    Budget   Act   of 
1974,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
reviewed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  federal  lands  adjacent  to  Or- 
chard and  Lalce  Shore  Drives,  Lake  Lowell, 
Boise  Project,  Idaho,  as  ordered  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Pebruary  23,  1983. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  parcels  of  land  to 
adjacent  landowners  for  fair  market  value. 
Based  on  information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  it  is  estimated  that  during 
fiscal  years  1983-85  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000  will  be  incurred  by  the  feder- 
al government  for  land  surveys,  appraisals, 
and  preparation  of  legal  descriptions  associ- 
ated with  these  conveyances,  and  a  fair 
market  value  of  approximately  $350,000  will 
be  received. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  affect 

the  budgets  of  sUte  and  local  governments. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 

be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 

estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  RrvuN, 

Direclor.m 


AMBASSADOR  JEANE 
KIRKPATRICK  on  el  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Just  a 
few  days  ago,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  re- 
turned from  an  extended  trip  to  Latin 
America.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  is  one  of 
America's  best  informed  and  astute  ob- 
servers of  events  In  Latin  America.  We 
are  especially  fortunate  to  have  her  as 
a  member  of  this  administration, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  devotion  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity  through- 
out the  world. 

Others  do  not  feel  so  blessed.  Upon 
her  return,  she  was  invited  to  speak  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, a  place  which  first  became  promi- 
nent in  the  lexicon  of  U.S.  activism 
during  the  early  sixties  with  the  so- 
called  free  speech  movement.  There 
are  those  at  Berkeley  who  believe  in 
free  speech  only  when  it  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  leftist  ideologues.  I 
regret  that  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
was  refused  an  opportunity  to  speak 
by  a  shrill  and  unruly  gang  of  bigots 
who  were  determined  that  the  Ambas- 
sador would  not  be  accorded  the  digni- 
ty to  speak  from  the  very  platform  to 
which  she  had  been  Invited. 

The  very  imiversity  selected  by 
American  scholars  as  the  most  prestig- 
ious in  a  number  of  fields  thus  became 
the  scene  of  a  crime  against  the  basic 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression, which  form  the  very  basis  of 
our  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  dark  day  indeed  in  the 
history  of  free  institutions  when  an 
unruly  mob  deprived  the  community 
of  the  opportunity  to  hear  a  dispas- 
sionate debate  of  issues  of  btiming  im- 
portance. 

The  people  at  Berkeley  lost  their  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  gentle  but  firm 
voice  of  this  great  lady.  Perhaps  they 
are  still  there,  shouting,  "Out  of  El 
Salvador,  out  of  El  Salvador,"  drown- 
ing out  other  speakers,  perhaps  their 
own  teachers,  perhaps  the  voice  of 
reason  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
would  Join  me  in  expressing  dismay  at 
this  incident.  I  hope  that  they  would 
also  share  my  delight  in  hearing  the 
comments  which  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick delivered  Just  a  few  days  later,  on 
Pebruary  19.  to  the  conservative  politi- 
cal action  conference  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Her  remarks  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  commend  them  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  Central  America.  I 
commend  them  especially  to  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  at  Berkeley  who  re- 
fused the  opportunity  to  consider  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick's  remarks  the  first  time 
around.  I  hope  they  have  had  time  to 
reflect  on  the  implications  of  their  ac- 
tions and  will  now  be  open  to  a  voice 
to  which,  it  seems,  they  have  paid  all 
too  little  attention  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Rioosd. 
The  address  follows: 
Asmuu  BT  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpat- 
KICK.  n.S.  PnMAinnT  Rkpreskmtativb  to 
TBI  t7inRD  Natiorb  Before  the  Conserv- 
ATivB  Political  Action  Confbiznce 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  tell  you  this  is  a 
lot  nicer  than  it  was  at  Berkeley.  I  really, 
truly,  very  deeply,  appreciate  that  very  gen- 
eroua  introduction.  Your  welcome  was  a 
great  deal  more  pleasant  than  another  one  I 
had  this  week. 

I  have  had  the  experience  In  the  past 
week  of  being  shouted  and  chanted  at  in 
one  place  and  picketed  in  another,  presum- 
ably for  the  offense  of  supporting  United 
States'  aid  to  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor. I  say  presumably  because  there  wasn't 
a  formal  statement  of  charges,  but  there 
was  a  chant  in  the  background  that  said 
something  like  "forty-thousand  dead,  out  of 
El  Salvador."  I  thought  to  myself  If  those 
thirty-seven  American  advisors  have  pro- 
duced forty  thousand  dead,  that  was  pretty 
extraordinary.  Needless  to  say,  we  luiow 
better. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador,  as  you 
know,  continues  to  labor  under  the  terrible 
burden  of  trying  to  oppose  a  well-armed, 
well-financed  campaign  brought  against  it 
by  guerrillas,  supixirted  and  sponsored  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  Cuba, 
and  closer  to  home,  Nicaragua.  Probably 
most  of  the  people  who  picketed  or  chanted 
or  shouted.  I  thought  to  myself,  consider 
themselves  liberals.  Almost  everybody  who 
takes  that  position  these  days  considers 
themselves  liberals,  and  a  significant  por- 
tion of  persons  who  consider  themselves  lib- 
erals take  that  position.  Probably  they  con- 
sider that  the  liberal  position  Is  to  oppose 
the  not  very  generous  U.S.  aid  to  the  elected 
Government  of  El  Salvador. 

Probably,  some  of  those  who  were  shout- 
ing and  chanting  and  picketing  were  simply 
students  who  were  not  very  well  informed 
about  events  in  Central  America;  conceiv- 
ably they  had  been  misled  by  their  teachers. 
But  some  of  them  presumably  were  teach- 
ers. I  say  that  because  I  read  an  Interview 
reported  In  the  school  newspaper  afterward 
with  some  people  who  purported  to  be 
teachers,  who  were  outside.  And  when  one 
thinks  about  those  teachers,  one  wonders 
who  misled  them  Into  thinking  that  the  de- 
fense of  an  elected  democracy  or  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  national  Interest 
so  near  our  border  against  a  well-armed, 
well-financed  guerrilla  attack,  is  an  un-llber- 
al  thing  to  do.  I  found  myself  wondering 
whatever  made  them  think  the  "U.S.-out-of- 
El  Salvador"  position  was  a  liberal  position. 
I  find  myself  wondering  about  what  they 
knew  about  Nicaragua.  I  wondered,  for  ex- 
ample, did  they  know  that  Nicaragua,  with 
a  population  of  2.7  million,  now  has  an 
active-duty  armed  force  of  approximately 
25,000,  at  least,  twice  the  size  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard  of  Somoza,  with  another  50,000  re- 
servists and  militia;  much  larger  than  any 
other  military  force  in  the  region.  I  won- 
dered did  they  know  that  to  accommodate 
and  train  this  force,  36  new  Cuban-designed 
military  garrisons  had  been  built  in  addition 
to  the  13  inherited  from  the  National 
Guard.  I  wondered  did  they  know  that  there 
were  several  thousand— the  exact  number  is 
disputed,  at  the  minimum  2,000,  at  the  max- 
imum 7,000— Cuban  military  and  internal 
security  advisors  in  Nicaragua  today:  that 
several  hundred  Nicaraguans  are  training  or 


have  completed  training  in  Cuba  and  other 
Eastern  European  countries.  I  wondered  did 
they  know  that  sophisticated  weap<His  in- 
cluding Soviet-made  T-55  tanks,  amphibious 
ferries,  helicopters  and  transport  aircraft 
had  been  added  to  Nicaragua's  arsenal,  all 
presumably  to  protect  it  against  the  poten- 
tial aggressions  of —Costa  Rica. 

In  the  baclLground  there  were  chants  sug- 
gesting that  Nicaragua's  democracy  needed 
to  be  protected.  And  I  wondered  what  they 
knew  about  Nicaragua's  democracy.  I  won- 
dered, for  example,  did  they  Icnow  that  the 
Independent  press  In  Nicaragua  had  been 
virtually  silenced.  That  of  all  of  what  had 
Ijeen  a  flourishing.  Independent  press  only 
La  Prensa  remains,  and  La  Prensa,  for  many 
years  the  voice  of  opposition  to  the  Somoza 
government,  is  today  heavily  censored,  sub- 
ject to  prior  censorship,  forbidden  to  pub- 
lish without  permission  in  advance  on  each 
item  and  forbidden  to  print  blank  spaces.  I 
wondered  did  they  luiow  about  the  system- 
atic destruction  of  the  way  of  life  of  the 
Miskito  and  Sumo  and  Rama  Indians  from 
Nicaragua's  Atlantic  Coast;  about  villages 
burned  to  the  ground,  Indians  moved  from 
their  ancestral  homes  to  detention  camps, 
about  the  arrests,  and  indeed,  murder  of 
many  indigenous  Indians,  some  15,000  of 
whom  today  are  in  exile  as  refugees  in  Hon- 
duras. I  wondered  did  they  know  about  the 
3,500  to  7,000  political  prisoners  languishing 
today  in  Nicaragua's  prisons.  About  the  har- 
sissment  and  slow  strangulation  of  Nicara- 
gua's independent  labor  unions?  About  the 
beating  and  arrests  of  their  leaders?  About 
the  tightly  controlled  labor  and  peasant  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  established  in 
lieu  of  the  independent  trade  union  and 
peasant  movements  of  Nicaragua?  I  won- 
dered, indeed.  Just  what  it  was  they  know 
when  they  chanted  "U.S.  out  of  El  Salva- 
dor" and  shouted  of  preserving  Nicaraguan 
democracy.  I  wondered  even  more  what  it 
was  they  luiew  when  they  talked  about,  as 
they  did,  and  waved  placards  announcing 
"No  more  Vietnams."  I,  too,  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  have  no  more  Vietnams. 
I  wondered  if  they  meant  the  same  thing  I 
did  when  they  talked  alx>ut  that. 

It  is  a  fact,  we  all  know  it,  that  Vietnam 
developed  into  a  moral  symbol  with  power- 
ful emotional  overtones — a  ss^mbol  that 
gives  intensity  to  any  discussion  of  the  use 
of  U.S.  power.  That  same  intense  emotional 
resistance  against  the  use  of  U.S.  power 
anywhere  In  the  world,  for  any  purpose  in 
the  world,  still  lingers  like  smog.  The  offer 
to  send  a  peace-keeping  force  of  U.S.  Ma- 
rines to  the  Lebanon  to  help  in  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  PLO  evoked  a  fear  of  the  Viet- 
nam syndrome. 

What  was  that  syndrome  that  they  feared 
that  seems  to  apply  to  any  sort  of  military 
entanglement  anywhere  in  the  world?  What 
were  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  that  evoked 
such  feeling?  First  among  the  lessons  that 
Vietnam  could  teach  us  is  that  where  Amer- 
ican power  withdraws,  something  very  terri- 
ble happens  under  certain  kinds  of  circum- 
stances. The  argument  that  was  made  about 
Vietnam,  everyone  remembers  it,  was  that 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam— we 
used  to  call  it— was  probably  morally  unwor- 
thy of  support  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
said  to  be  guilty  of  serious  human  rights 
violations,  of  regular  abuses  of  personal  and 
legal  righU.  It  was  said  that  the  United 
States  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
resolution  of  an  internal  matter  by  a  coali- 
tion government,  which  you  may  recall,  it 
was  claimed  would  represent  the  full  pano- 
ply of  opinion  in  Vietnam. 


I  think  we  all  know  something  about  what 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  has  turned  out 
to  be.  We  seem  not  to  have  learned  much, 
however,  from  the  lessons  of  Vietnam 
human  rights  under  national  liberation  gov- 
ernments, or  about  the  control  and  manipu- 
lation of  American  public  opinion.  How 
little  we  hear  about  human  rights  abuses  in 
Vietnam  today.  Just  after  the  war.  after  we 
withdrew  from  our  Vietnam  war,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
predicted  bloodbath  had  not  taken  place. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  very  little  discus- 
sion of  the  most  extraordinarily  oppressive 
re-education  camp  system  in  the  contempo- 
rary world.  That  complex  network  of  camps 
features  forced  labor  and  employs  politioU 
Indoctrination.  The  inmates  include  mili- 
tary, political,  intelligence  officers,  former 
government  officials,  cadres  of  non-Commu- 
nist political  parties,  common  criminals,  or- 
dinary citizens  attempting  to  flee  the  coun- 
try, and,  it  appears,  the  entire  membership 
of  the  elite  units  of  the  former  South  Viet- 
namese military  forces.  Most  inmates  of  the 
re-education  camp  system  have  never  been 
charged  with  a  crime.  Indeed,  the  process  of 
arrests  and  detention  in  these  re-education 
camps  lacks  even  pretext  of  a  legal  basis. 
Most  terms  are  indefinite.  Food  supplies  in 
the  camps  are  totally  Inadequate,  even  for  a 
person  undertaking  very  light  work.  By  late 
1978,  the  rice  ration  had  dropped  between 
400  and  470  grams  a  day.  Meat  and  fish  are 
supplied  only  on  national  holidays.  Medical 
supplies  are  virtually  non-existent.  Malnu- 
trition and  disease  are  now  very  slowly  kill- 
ing the  inmates.  Nobody  luiows  quite  how 
many  people  are  still  confined  to  these 
camps.  The  lowest  figure  which  I  have  seen 
anywhere  is  that  which  was  cited  in  the 
Human  Rights  Report  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment submitted  last  month,  that  is  60,000. 
The  figure  more  commonly  encountered  In 
European,  particularly  French,  sources  who 
follow  the  Vietnamese  situation  very  close- 
ly, is  something  over  200.000.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  conditions  in  these  Commu- 
nist prisons  are  far  worse  than  under  what 
used  to  be  called  the  "Thleu  regime."  Tor- 
ture is  very  wide-spread.  For  example, 
Nguyen  Van  Cai,  a  leader  of  the  Hoa  Hao 
sect,  who  recently  was  released,  explained  to 
a  French  Journalist  that  he  had  had  a  high- 
voltage  light  shined  into  his  eyes,  that  he 
was  hung  upside  down  and  had  fish  sauce 
poured  into  his  nose,  that  he  was  then 
beaten  by  his  guards  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. Similar  experiences  of  torture 
were  repwrted  by  monks  arrested  by  the 
Conmiunlsts  and  many  examples  of  such 
torture  have  been  reported  by  former  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  In  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  prisoner  in  those  camps. 

What  can  we  say  about  this?  We  can  say 
that  we  didn't  know  it  would  happen.  We 
can  say,  I  suppose,  that  we  are  sorry.  We 
can  recognize,  I  suppose,  that  we  bear  some 
sort  of  responsibility  for  what  has  happened 
to  these  people.  Solzhenitsyn  wrote:  "Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  anti-war  move- 
ment became  accomplices  in  the  betrayal  of 
Far  Eastern  nations,  in  the  genocide  and 
the  suffering  today  Imposed  on  30  million 
people  there."  Solzhenitsyn  pointed  out 
that  convinced  pacifists  do  not  seem  to  hear 
the  moans  coming  from  the  re-education 
camps  of  Vietnam  nor  do  they  seem  to  un- 
derstand their  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens there.  Oscar  Handlin,  commenting  on 
this  in  Freedom  at  Issue,  noted  Chat  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  once  agonized  each  day  over 
each  day's  bombing  targets.  "Who."  said 
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uid  social  events  that  occur 
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produce  gooda  and  political  systems  that 
cannot  produce  loyalty  or  liberty,  why  is  it 
so  difficult  to  accept,  to  believe,  to  under- 
stand? 

I  was  very  deeply  impressed  last  simuner 
by  Saul  Bellow's  most  recent  novel,  "The 
Dean's  December"— I  commend  it  to  all  of 
you.  In  the  course  of  that  novel  Bellow 
wrote: 

"Liberalism  had  never  accepted  the  Lenin- 
ist premise  that  this  was  an  age  of  wars  and 
revolutions.  Where  the  Communists  saw 
class  war,  dvil  war.  pictures  of  catastrophy, 
we  saw  only  temporary  aberrations.  Capital- 
istic democracies  could  never  be  at  home 
with  the  catastrophic  outlook.  We  are  used 
to  peace  and  plenty.  We  are  for  everything 
nice  and  against  cruelty  and  wickedness  and 
craftiness,  monstrousness.  Worshippers  of 
progress,  its  dependents,  we  are  unwilling  to 
reckon  with  villainy,  misanthropy.  We 
reject  the  horrible,  the  same  as  saying  we 
are  anti-philosophical." 

"Our  outlook."  Bellow  continues,  "re- 
quires the  assumption  that  each  of  us  Is  at 
heart  trustworthy.  Each  of  us  is  naturally 
decent  and  wills  the  good.  The  English- 
speaking  world  is  tempermentally  like  this. 
You  see  it  in  the  novels  of  Dickens,  clearly. 
In  his  world  there  is  suffering,  there  is  evil, 
betrayal,  corruption,  savagery,  sadism,  but 
the  ordeals  end  and  the  decent  people  ar- 
range a  comfortable  existence.  In  them- 
selves, they  make  themselves  cozy.  You  may 
say  that  it  is  simply  Victorian,  but  it  isn't. 
Modem  businessmen  and  politicians.  If  they 
are  going  to  give  a  billion  dollars  in  credit  to 
the  other  side,  do  not  want  to  think  them 
monstrous." 

My  own  reflections  on  recent  history  and 
the  contemporary  scene  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  Americans  are  specialists 
In  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
and  goods.  We  are  very  good  at  it.  Despite 
our  contemporary  economic  problems  aind 
temporary  recessions,  we  remain  the  world's 
greatest  experts  in  this  field.  The  Soviet 
Union,  to  the  contrary,  contains  the  world's 
greatest  experts  in  the  use  and  the  exten- 
sion of  political  power.  They  have  demon- 
strated in  continuing  expansion  unparal- 
leled skill  in  winning  control  over  govern- 
ments and  populations  and  in  using  that 
control  in  turn  to  win  control  over  more 
governments  and  more  populations.  They 
are  not  very  good  at  the  production  of  goods 
and  wealth,  and  we  sometimes  seem  not  to 
be  very  good  at  the  preservation  and  exten- 
sion of  political  power.  Each  of  these  activi- 
ties, producing  wealth  and  producing  power, 
has  its  own  rules.  The  production  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  not  a  zero-sum  game. 
Quite  the  contrary,  you  need  to  share  it  in 
order  to  increase  it.  That  is  the  reason  that 
internal  markets  always  develop  and  living 
standards  go  up  where  economic  develop- 
ment takes  place.  Power,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  zero-sum  value.  The  more  one  person 
has.  the  less  another  has. 

An  unfortunate  aspect  of  these  two  quali- 
ties is  that  each  of  us  tends  to  project  to  the 
other  our  own  motives  and  goals.  We  cannot 
resist  Imagining  that  they  long,  above  all.  to 
develop  more  efficient,  productive  economic 
systems  and  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  deprived  people.  They  cannot  but 
imagine  that  we,  whatever  we  may  say,  are 
just  about  to  use  our  undoubted  might  to 
expand  our  control  over  some  new  area  of 
the  world. 

Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are 
rather  like  a  man  who  goes  out  for  a  walk, 
finds  that  he  is  being  pursued  by  a  mugger 
bent  on  attacking  him.  He  begins  to  run  and 


so  does  the  mugger.  Then  the  man  who 
went  out  for  a  walk  thinks  to  himaelf,  I'm 
not  a  nmner.  I  don't  want  to  be  in  a  race 
but  If  I  stop,  he'll  beat  me  to  death.  The 
man  runs  a  little  longer.  He  gets  tired.  He 
thinks  maybe  I  misunderstood  this  situation 
anyway,  maybe  he  just  came  out  for  a  walk 
too.  So  the  man  slows  down  and  he  hears 
footsteps  coming  Just  in  back  of  him.  Then 
he  looks  back.  The  mugger  is  almost  upon 
him.  The  man  starts  to  run  again.  That  man 
is  us.  We  don't  want  to  be  in  a  race.  We 
didn't  come  out  to  run.  We'd  really  like  to 
live  our  own  lives,  enjoy  our  own  liberty. 
That's  all  we  want  to  do.  How  can  we  create 
a  situation  that  will  permit  us  to  do  that? 

Last  night  I  spoke  In  Tacoma.  Washing- 
ton. In  the  question  period  a  man  said,  from 
the  left  side:  "This  administration.  Ambas- 
sador Klrkpatrick,  insits  on  seeing  the 
events  in  Central  America  as  an  East-West 
conflict  and  not  in  terms  of  the  question  of 
basic,  social  injustice."  I  said  to  him  I  wasn't 
sure  that  was  a  correct  formulation.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  Administration  we  see 
plenty  of  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
East.  We  see  in  El  Salvador,  for  example. 
Soviet  Tanks,  howitzers,  Sam's,  a  great 
quantity  of  eastern  bloc  arms.  We  see  an 
Eastern  presence.  But  an  East-West  con- 
flict? Not  necessarily.  This,  after  all  is  a  de- 
mocracy. The  people  decide.  Congress  de- 
cides. Maybe  it  won't  be  an  East-West  con- 
flict. Maybe  it  will  just  be  a  steady.  Soviet 
expansion  near  our  Southern  border  with- 
out any  Western  response  at  all.  That  is  for 
the  people  to  decide. 

Ttiank  you.  Good  night.* 


CLINCH  RIVER— NOW  INDUSTRY 

IS  SAYING  NO 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  last  2  years  I  have  argued 
against  further  Federal  support  of 
construction  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project.  Throughout 
this  period  I  have  emphasized  just 
how  economically  foolish  it  is  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  to  spend 
money  to  commercialize  breeder  reac- 
tor technology  now.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  spending  so  much  on  such 
a  premature  effort  was  counterproduc- 
tive—that it  would  serve  to  distract 
the  nuclear  industry  from  Its  real 
problems  and  opportunities,  which  lie 
with  conventional  reactors. 

Now  the  nuclear  industry  is  starting 
to  agree.  In  its  most  recent  issue,  Nu- 
clear Engineering  International  con- 
cluded that  the  current  pace  of  breed- 
er development  was  no  longer  justifi- 
able. This  journal  is  the  most  poptilar 
and  respected  of  international  nuclear 
trade  publications  and  previously  has 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  breeder 
reactor  development.  Yet,  in  its  lead- 
ing comment  page,  the  journal  con- 
cluded that  national  efforts  to  build 
large-scale  breeder  projects  such  as 
Clinch  River  are  "premature  and  can 
damage  the  prospects  for  the  accept- 
ance of  nuclear  technology."  The  jour- 
nal went  on  to  explain  that: 

The  United  States  has  the  least  need  for 
fast  reactors  (and  is  spending  the  most  on 
them)  and  it  Is  difficult  to  see  any  economic 
or  technical  Justification  now  for  proceeding 
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with  Clinch  River. .  .  .  The  utilities  and  the 
vendors  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere, 
are  putting  little  or  none  of  their  own 
money  into  the  fast  reactor.  The  push  is 
coming  from  the  scientists  in  the  national 
research  establishment,  the  existence  of 
which  is  at  stake. 

The  U.S.  nuclear  industry  apparent- 
ly agrees.  In  the  latest  issue  of  Nucle- 
onics Week,  the  lead  article,  "CRBR 
Supporter  Says  Utilities  Won't  Put 
More  Money  into  Project,"  details  the 
difficulty  DOE  faces  in  gaining  addi- 
tional financial  support  for  Clinch 
River. 

Both  of  these  articles  are  important 
reading  as  the  Congress  faces  the  task 
of  bringing  the  Federal  budget  back 
into  balance.  I  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
tProm  Nucleonics  Week.  Feb.  24.  1983] 

CRBR  SurpoRTTR  Says  Utiuties  Woh't 
Put  More  Mokey  Ihto  Project 

The  issue  of  utilities  putting  more  money 
into  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  is 
dead,  an  official  who  is  one  of  the  project's 
main  supporters  tells  Nucleonics  Week.  The 
possibility  further  complicates  efforts  to 
find  ways  to  take  CRBR  off  the  federal 
budget  cycle  and  put  it  on  a  private  funding 
footing.  A  utility  task  force  examining  the 
alternatives  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
selling  the  project's  electricity  production, 
after  the  plant's  five-year  demonstration 
period,  to  DOE  to  power  its  gaseous  diffu: 
sion  plants,  although  there  are  problems 
with  that  idea. 

Most  of  the  ideas  the  task  force  is  looking 
at  Involve  capitalizing  on  the  plant's  com- 
mercial value  after  its  demonstration 
period.  In  particular,  the  task  force  is  look- 
ing at  indirect  loan  guarantees,  a  DOE  offi- 
cial said,  guaranteeing  on-time  completion, 
performance  and  operation  of  the  project  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

One  problem  involved  with  the  sale  of 
CJRBR's  electricity  to  DOE  for  its  diffusion 
plants  is  the  existence  of  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts DOE  had  already  signed  with  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  for  electricity  to  run 
those  plants.  Additionally,  the  enrichment 
plant  most  likely  to  be  powered  by  the 
CRBR  is  the  first  one  DOE  has  been  expect- 
ed to  shut  down  once  the  gas  centrifuge  en- 
richment plant  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  goes 
Into  operation. 

Another  problem  the  task  force  may  face 
is  that  in  taking  the  project  out  of  the  fed- 
eral budget,  fuel  costs  will  be  significantly 
increased.  DOE  has  always  counted  on  ob- 
taining fuel  for  the  breeder  from  govern- 
ment stockpiles,  with  no  charge  levied 
against  CRBR  since  it  was  all  part  of  the 
government.  But  if  the  project  is  placed  on 
a  commercial  basis,  the  entire  fuel  cycle  cost 
would  have  to  be  charged  against  it,  Shelby 
Brewer,  DOE  assistant  secretary  for  nuclear 
energy,  admitted  to  a  congressional  subcom- 
mittee this  week.  The  General  Accounting 
Office.  Congress'  financial  arm.  has  estimat- 
ed fuel  costs  for  the  25-year  CRBR  life  span 
after  the  five-year  initial  period  would  be 
about  $5-billion. 

DOE  officials  have  made  clear  that  while 
they  would  like  to  continue  to  fund  CRBR. 
they  don't  expect  to  get  any  more  money 
from  Congress  if  private  industry  doesn't  in- 
crease its  support,  possibly  to  as  much  as  $1- 
blllion.  Industry  was  originally  supposed  to 
pay  half  the  cost  of  CRBR  when  it  was  esti- 


mated at  $700-mllllon.  Now  It  Is  estimated  to 
cost  $3.6-blUion  and  utilities  are  contribut- 
ing $338-million.  Increased  utility  or  vendor 
contributions  and/or  foreign  government 
participation  are  being  eyed  as  ways  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  complete  the  project,  as  are 
federal  loan  guarantees,  performance  guar- 
antees and  tax  incentives.  The  final  DOE 
recommendation  may  Include  a  mix  of  op- 
tions. 

The  project  faces  tough  sledding  in  Con- 
gress this  year.  Last  year  the  House  pulled 
funding  for  it  from  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  is  financing  DOE's  fiscal  1983  op- 
erations. The  Senate  restored  funding,  but 
the  compromise  conference  report  set  aside 
$l-mlllion  for  DOE  to  come  up  with  a  report 
on  funding  alternatives  by  March  15.  What- 
ever IX)E  comes  up  with,  however,  will 
probably  be  the  beglrmlng  of  the  debate.  An 
industry  source  says  the  existing  task  force 
primarily  is  being  handled  by  the  utilities, 
and  vendors  and  general  Industry  will  prob- 
ably have  some  ideas  of  their  own  to  pro- 
pose. The  Edison  Electric  Institute  testified 
before  a  Congressioiuil  subcommittee  on 
t>ehalf  of  the  project  this  week  but  made  no 
reference  to  increased  funding  by  utilities.- 
Frances  Seghers,  WaaMngton,  and  James 
Branscome,  KnoxviUe. 

[Prom  Nuclear  Engineering  International, 

February  1983] 

Facmc  Pacts  oh  Fast  Reactors 

(By  Richard  Masters) 

The  large  amounts  of  money  being  spent 
world-wide  by  the  nuclear  industry  on  the 
development  of  fast  breeder  reactors  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  difficult  to  Justify. 

Is  this  continuing  level  of  expenditure  ap- 
propriate if  one  takes  a  rational  view  of 
future  trends  in  energy  demand  and  fuel 
supply?  Will  it  ever  be  possible  to  recoup 
the  vast  sums  that  have  been  spent  and  the 
much  greater  sums  that  will  need  to  be 
spent  before  the  fast  reactor  can  become  a 
commercial  option  for  electricity  utilities? 

The  present  nationalistic  and  quaslcom- 
merclal  approach  to  the  development  of  the 
fast  reactor  in  many  countries  is  premature 
and  can  damage  the  prospects  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  nuclear  technology.  Serious  re- 
appraisal is  needed  of  national  expenditures 
on  fast  reactor  R.&D.  and  measures  are 
urgent  to  bring  about  effective  savings  and 
improved  results  through  International  co- 
operation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  compare  the  produc- 
tion costs  of  one  kllowatthour  from  an  FBR 
with  those  from  an  IWR.  This  ignores  all 
the  other  factors,  including  the  time  scale, 
Involved  in  bringing  FBRS  into  commercial 
operation.  There  should  in  each  country  be 
a  systematic  quantification  of  the  costs  of 
introducing  FBRS  and  comparison  with  ex- 
pected benefits,  all  discounted  to  an  appro- 
priate date  with  due  allowance  for  the  risks. 
Similar  studies  are  also  needed  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  An  international  project  does 
not  automatically  Justify  what  does  not 
make  sense  nationally. 

For  the  past  30  years  the  conventional 
wisdom  in  the  nuclear  Industry  has  been 
that  fast  breeder  reactors  will  eventually 
take  over  the  base  load  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, at  least  in  industrialized  countries. 

More  generally  the  fast  reactor  has  been 
seen  as  offering  energy  Independence  and  a 
more  than  transitory  existence  to  the  nucle- 
ar industry. 

The  need  to  press  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  FBRS  has  been 
seen  as  urgent.  In  1967  the  IAEA  predicted 
that  "if  only  the  current  types  of  nuclear 


reactor  continue  to  be  buUt,  then  by  1980  all 
known  reserves  of  low  cost  uranium  would 
be  committed."  And  some  10  years  later  the 
X7K  Atomic  Energy  Authority  was  confi- 
dently predicting  an  installed  cvadty  of  S3 
OWe  of  breeder  capacity  In  Britain  by  3000, 
with  a  huge  expansion  to  follow. 

Even  at  that  time  serious  Independent  ob- 
servers of  the  Industry  In  Britian  were  ques- 
tioning whether  the  FBR  could  ever  be  eco- 
nomic and  there  has  been  growing  accept- 
ance that  Britain  cannot  Justify  going  it 
alone.  How  many  coimtries  can? 

TmXSCALB 

Every  year  the  tlmescale  gets  longer  and 
the  economics  more  uncertain.  The  British 
Central  Electricity  Generating  Board  in  its 
evidence  to  the  Sizewell  inquiry  says  it 
might  need  to  order  fast  reactors  In  25  years 
from  now,  but  adds:  "There  is  considerable 
uncertsdnly  about  this  date:  it  could  be 
somewhat  earlier  or  perhaps  considerably 
later."  The  Board's  new  chairman.  Sir 
Walter  Maiiihall.  who  as  chairman  of  the 
UKAEA  was  until  recently  in  charge  of 
Britain's  fast  reactor  programme,  has  said 
that  the  first  truly  commercial  fast  reactor 
with  Its  fuel  cycle  could  not  possibly  be  op- 
erating in  Britain  untU  2013  and  in  practice 
it  was  more  likely  to  be  commissioned  a 
decade  later. 

Sir  Walter  believes  it  would  be  "irrespon- 
sible" to  abandon  a  fast  reactor  programme 
but  accepts  that  "in  view  of  the  demand  for 
electricity  and  the  fall  In  the  price  of  urani- 
um there  is  a  strong  a  priori  reason  for 
saying  that  the  right  economic  decision  is  to 
slow  up." 

Similar  caution  is  evident  in  all  other 
western  countries  with  fast  reactor  pro- 
grammes including  Prance,  where  the  utili- 
ty EHectricit*  de  France  is  showing  no  en- 
thusiasm for  a  "commerical"  progranmie  of 
fast  reactors  to  follow  Superphenix. 

The  United  States  has  the  least  "need" 
for  fast  reactors  (and  Is  spending  the  most 
on  them)  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  eco- 
nomic or  technical  justification  now  for  pro- 
ceeding with  Clinch  River.  Unfortunately 
here  as  elsewhere  arguments  based  on  na- 
tional prestige  are  brought  to  bear  on  what 
should  be  economic  decisions.  The  utilities 
and  vendors  in  the  United  States,  as  else- 
where, are  putting  little  or  none  of  their 
own  money  into  the  fast  reactor.  The  push 
is  coming  from  the  scientists  in  the  national 
research  establishments,  the  existence  of 
which  is  at  stake. 

The  recent  statement  on  fast  reactors  by 
the  British  government  has  the  merit  of  rec- 
ognizing the  real  position.  The  UKAEA. 
under  its  new  chairman  Sir  Peter  Hlrsch, 
has  been  asked  to  draw  up  a  development 
programme  that  is  geared  to  the  longer 
tlmescale  for  the  likely  Introduction  of 
FBRS  and  which  takes  account  of  the  po- 
tential for  securing  the  maximum  benefits 
from  international  collaboration. 

The  timing  is  good.  The  Authority  has  an 
opportunity  for  taking  a  lead  in  specifying 
what  a  realistic  r  and  d  programme  for 
keeping  the  fast  reactor  option  open  should 
consist  of  in  present  circumstances  and  how 
effective  international  co-operation  might 
be  achieved.  Britain  could,  for  example,  buy 
Into  Superphenix  for  operating  experience 
and  offer  PFR  at  Dounreay  as  a  test  bed  for 
components.  It  has  unrivalled  expertise  on 
the  FBR  fuel  cycle  and  also  plutonium  to 
contribute  to  an  FBR  club.  In  this  way  Brit- 
ain's current  r  and  d  expenditure  on  fast  re- 
actors of  £100  million  a  year  could  be  re- 
duced considerably.  There  is  a  precedent 
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here  in  the  « tpnwch  by  the  AEA  to  expend- 
iture on  fiisi<  n  which  lead  to  the  setting  up 
of  Jet. 

Urmnlum  «lll  not  be  suddenly  exhausted 
or  beoMne  ex  xaaively  expensive  in  the  early 
years  of  the  next  century.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  identify  the  trend  and 
decide  when  Jit  is  worth  ordering  FBRS  in- 
stead of  therlnal  reactors.  In  any  case  there 
is  scope  for  itretchlng  out  supplies  by  im- 
proving urarium  utilisation  in  light  water 
reactors  and  the  introduction  of  reactors 
with  better  n  sutron  economies. 

But  perhat  s  of  greater  significance  to  fast 
reactor  econunics  than  the  availability  of 
uranium  is  t  tie  fact  that  with  advances  in 
techniques  f ( r  the  storage  of  irradiated  fuel 
from  light  w^ter  reactors  utilities  can  avoid 
reprocessing.  The  uncertain  and  growing 
cosU  of  rei  iroceasing  are  then  properly 
loaded  on  th  t  fast  reactor  and  with  limited 
there  will  be  doubts  about  the 
availability  c  I  plutonlum  to  fuel  a  large  pro- 
gramme of  I  Bst  reactors.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  last  reactor  may  never  be  eco- 
nomic. 

There  sUll  Imialns  the  strategic  argument 
but  the  bene  its  must  still  be  properly  quan- 
tified and  bs  lanced  against  the  premium  it 
is  worth  paj^g  for  an  insurance  policy  of 
At  present  it  seems  excessive. 
If  the  nuclea^  Industry  Is  to  win  support  and 
acceptance  f  )r  the  fast  reactor  it  will  have 
to  provide  el  fective  answers  nationally  and 
international  ly.  Evangelical  fervour  is  not  a 
substitute  for  sound  technical  and  economic 
argument.* 
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THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  SEEK 
A  SECOND  TERM 

•  Iffr.  WIIfON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  remarks  made  at  the  Califor- 
nia State  Republican  Party  Conven- 
tion, urging  the  President  to  seek  a 
second  term,  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

The  statement  follows: 
PRKSiDxirr  Rkagam  Should  Sekk  Rkelectior 
(By  Senator  Pete  Wilson) 

("•  •  •  President  Reagan  has  *  *  •  in- 
spired in  us  a  profound  pride,  gratitude,  ad- 
miration and  confidence  •  *  •  his  enormous 
challenges  in  restoring  America  to  prosperi- 
ty, opportunity,  and  the  strength  required 
to  Iceep  the  peace,  will  require  not  just  the 
two  years  remaining  in  his  present  term  but 
a  second  term.  "—California  Republican 
Party  resolution  by  Sen.  Wilson,  Jan.  30, 
1983.) 

Washihgtoh.— He's  called  "The  Great 
Communicator."  And,  President  Reagan 
proved  why  onca  again  recently  when  he  de- 
livered his  masterful  SUte  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. 

In  a  command  performance,  he  proved 
wrong  all  those  preachers  of  doom  and 
gloom  who  would  like  to  portray  this  presi- 
dency in  disarray. 

I  happened  to  escort  the  President  as  he 
came  before  the  Joint  session  of  Congress. 
Let  me  tell  you:  this  is  not  the  wounded  stag 
that  those  partisan  detractors  hope  for. 

President  Reagan  demonstrated  once 
again  that  he  is  a  man  who  understands 
what  the  country  needs.  He  will  not  per- 
scribe  the  quiclt  fix.  He  has  the  wisdom,  the 
courage,  the  experience,  the  Itnow-how,  to 
do  the  job  right. 

His  tradition  is  that  of  our  party's  found- 
er. President  Lincoln,  who  once  said,  "Let  us 
have  faith  that  right  malces  might,  and  in 
that  faith,  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  we  understand  it." 

Like  Lincoln,  our  President  told  us  truth- 
fully that  the  nation  faces  difficult  chal- 
lenges. We  are  experiencing  hard  times.  But 
we  are  coming  out  of  the  tailspin.  We  are  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  We  are  getting  Amer- 
ica baclc  to  worlc. 

The  President  focused  rightfully  on  the 
economy.  The  deficit,  he  said,  is  like  an 
anchor  being  tossed  a  drowning  man  and 
with  it  we  would  drown  in  a  tide  of  red  ink. 

He  recognizes  the  need  to  bring  spending 
under  control.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition of  having  to  rebuild  and  strengthen 
our  defense.  We  have  little  choice  when 
during  the  1970's  defense  spending  nose- 
dived while  domestic  spending  increased  in 
some  categories  as  high  as  97%. 

Did  you  luiow  that  in  1962  about  50%  of 
the  budget  went  for  national  defense?  Or 
that  in  1982  that  amount  is  only  about  20%? 
Compare  that  to  the  Soviet  Union  which 
over  the  past  decade  has  outspent  us  by 
$140  billion  on  strategic  weaponry  alone. 
Add  that  to  the  conventional  superiority 
the  Soviets  are  aciuiowledged  to  have. 

Yet,  this  is  a  President  committed  to 
peace  through  strength.  Strength  and  a 
clear  resolve  to  protect  American  interests 
are  the  only  credible  deterrents  to  Soviet 
aggression. 

In  the  face  of  this  inevitable  clash  of  pri- 
orities, this  President  recognizes  we  can't 
afford  a  near  $200  billion  deficit.  He  Icnows 
that  we  cannot  be  strong  abroad  unless  we 
are  strong  at  home.  He  linows  that  America 
cannot  be  strong  and  healthy  until  our 
economy  is  strong  and  healthy. 


The  President  has  offered  to  tough  aus- 
terity program  to  bring  that  spending  down 
and  to  get  the  job-generating  ability  of  the 
economy  going  strong.  Results  are  already 
clearly  being  shown. 

One  of  the  areas  he  is  addressing  has  tre- 
mendous impact  on  California— high  tech- 
nology. Our  sUte  is  #1  when  it  comes  to 
this  new  vanguard  of  job  development.  He 
understands  that  in  marlceting  and  agricul- 
tural sUtes  nice  ours  need  to  have  legiti- 
mate access  and  the  right  of  fair  competi- 
tion overseas. 

The  President  appealed  for  bipartisan 
support,  of  the  Idnd  he  gave  leadership  to  in 
forging  a  compromise  on  Social  Security.  He 
has  shown  his  willingness  to  woric  and  to 
communicate  together. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  worlt  with  and 
communicate  something  to  The  Great  Com- 
municator. We  out  to  say  enough  to  the 
gleeful  pessimists. 

We  need  to  tell  this  President  that  he  Is 
not  only  a  great  human  l>eing  for  whom  we 
have  a  deep  personal  affection,  but  that  he 
is  a  superb  President  whose  performance  in 
office  has  inspired  pride  and  confidence. 

This  is  a  President  in  the  tradition  of  Lin- 
coln. This  is  a  President  blessed  with  the 
vision,  faith  and  stamina  to  do  his  duty  as 
he  so  clearly  understands. 

That  is  why  I  offer  this  resolution  to  the 
California  Party  so  that  we  will  be  united  in 
purpose  for  1984.  We  will  under  the  banner 
of  President  Ronald  Reagan  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  complete  the  tasit  that 
they've  begun  and  to  lead  us  to  peace  and 
prosperity.* 


SENATOR  SIMPSON'S 
COMMENTARY 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  no 
Senator  can  make  a  point  more  clearly 
or  more  colorfully  than  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Not  only  are 
his  points  well  made,  they  are  worth 
making.  Alan  Sibifson  is  a  person  of 
principle  and  conviction.  He  has  no 
reticence  about  honestly  stating  his 
views  without  regard  to  the  trendiness 
of  the  moment. 

Last  Sunday  a  column  written  by 
Senator  Simpson  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post.  It  is  a  valuable  piece 
because  it  provides  at  least  a  modicum 
of  balance  to  the  criticism  incessantly 
directed  at  the  EPA. 

Senator  Simpson's  column  deserves 
not  only  our  reading  but  our  reflec- 
tion. It  is  an  important  commentary 
not  just  about  the  EPA  but  about  the 
Congress,  the  media,  and  popular 
trends  in  public  discourse. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Simpson's  column 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  20, 1983] 
In  Defense  of  Amn  Gorsuch- EPA  Is 
Doing  Things  Better 

(By  Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson) 
Lord,  here  we  go  again!  With  the  scent  of 
the  kill  fUling  the  flared  and  twitching  nos- 
trils of  "the  observers"  in  Washington,  and 
with  good  old  "high,  emotion"  vaporizing  all 
desire  to  seeic  reason  and  balance,  the 
"pack"  is  circling  in  on  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  its  administrator, 
Anne  Gorsuch.  It  reminds  me  of  that  old 


cartoon  of  the  two  bumards  in  the  tree, 
with  one  saying,  "Patience,  my  ass.  I'm 
going  to  kill  something!" 

I  am  not  an  apologist  for  Anne  Gorsuch. 
She  beautifully  expresses  her  own  thoughts 
in  a  very  frank  and  candid  manner— an  in- 
teresting woman.  Yes,  I,  too,  have  heard  the 
same  comments  about  her— that  she  is 
aloof,  cold,  tough  as  heU,  arrogant,  confron- 
tational, sly— the  full  spectrum  of  adjectival 
abuse. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  pacli  of  coyotes? 
They  are  not  the  kind  of  warm  and  furry 
animals  that  you  pat  gently  on  the  head 
and  feed  a  dish  of  warm  milk.  They  circle 
their  prey— fired  up  and  lathered  by  the 
chase— and  then  rip  at  the  throat.  They  will 
polish  off  a  lamb  in  pretty  short  order. 
Anne  Gorsuch  is  not  perceived  as  being  a 
lamb— indeed  not— and  it  may  be  that  fact 
alone  that  has  helped  get  the  old  juices 
flowing  as  the  pack  attempts  to  drag  her 
agency  to  its  luiees. 

What  spurs  this  kind  of  attaclc?  What 
fires  and  focuses  all  this  energy?  It  may  be 
that  everything  else  is  too  dry  or  boring  to 
bear.  After  all.  legislating— often  lilte  admin- 
istering—is just  about  the  driest  and  some- 
times dullest  form  of  human  endeavor.  For 
it  consists  of  research,  reading,  reviewing, 
meeting  with  fellow  legislators,  amending, 
searching,  learning,  growing,  determining 
how  to  compromise  an  issue  without  com- 
promising yourself,  and  in  humility  finding 
how  to  take  a  crumb  when  you  can't  get  a 
loaf.  It  is  not  high  drama. 

But  when  all  of  that  pent-up  frustration 
bom  of  boredom  finds  a  chink  in  the  boiler- 
plate then  hallelujah,  the  chase  is  on!  At 
the  first  mention  of  the  word  "shredder" 
the  old  eyeballs  bulge  and  fangs  come  out. 
With  all  the  gleeful  licliing  of  the  chops 
going  on,  and  now  even  a  new  "in"  title 
("Sewergate"),  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  there  is  any  reason  or 
balance  or  fairness  lurking  in  the  organiza- 
tion being  assaulted.  Possibly  we  might  con- 
sider taking  a  few  moments  for  a  presenta- 
tion of  "the  other  side." 

The  version  of  recent  agency  history  that 
is  currently  fashionable  is  that  the  pre-Gor- 
such  EPA  was  a  heady  model  of  efficiency 
and  fairness  ("One  of  the  most  efficient  and 
capable  agencies  of  government,"  according 
to  The  New  York  Times).  That  is  not  the 
EPA  I  remember.  I  recall  an  EPA  that  was 
hopelessly  behind  schedule  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  major  environmental  laws, 
constantly  mired  in  controversy  and  battles 
with  the  states  and  other  branches  of  the 
federal  government,  and  frequently  accused 
of  "anti-business  bias"  in  the  ideological  in- 
terpretation of  scientific  evidence.  It  was  an 
agency  whose  leadership  was  portrayed  as 
being  largely  indifferent  to  the  efficient 
management  of  the  nation's  resources. 

Given  our  national  fiscal  situation,  it  was 
both  necessary  and  inevitable  that  Anne 
Gorsuch  would  be  asked  to  prune  the  EPA 
budget  and  subject  agency  activities  to  a 
more  rigorous  scrutiny  than  they  had  ever 
undergone  before. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  subsequent  changes 
at  EPA  have  been  unwise.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  since  there  seems  to  be  such  a  dearth  of 
knowledgeable  and  disinterested  analysis  of 
what  has  really  taken  place.  The  hard-hit- 
ters in  the  Washington  environmental  com- 
munity have  been  unremittingly  hostile  to 
Gorsuch  since  well  before  her  confirmation 
and  have  always  denounced  in  near  hysteri- 
cal tones  virtually  everything  she  has  done. 
Most  of  Gorsuch's  critics  are  simply  so 
pinched  and  shriven  with  bias  partisanship 
that  they  would  flunk  a  saliva  test. 


The  administrator  of  EPA  has  the  task  of 
trying  to  enforce  some  of  the  mo«t  convolut- 
ed and  ambiguous  statutes  and  regs  ever  en- 
acted. Almost  every  significant  regulatory 
action  she  takes  is  challenged  in  court— by 
someone.  Not  only  is  she  subject  to  the  con- 
stant cross  fire  from  the  environmentalists, 
the  business  community  and  Congress,  but 
her  actions  are  under  a  barrage  of  continu- 
ing judicial  review.  The  fact  that  she  is 
widely  criticized  does  not  succinctly  mean 
that  Anne  Gorsuch  is  doing  a  miserable  Job. 
An  interesting  example  is  the  criticism 
that  EPA  Is  now  getting— from  the  environ- 
mentalists, of  all  people— for  taking  serious- 
ly the  statutory  deadlines  for  attainment  of 
clean  air  standards.  We  now  hear  the  ex- 
traordinary argument  that  these  attain- 
ment dates  really  don't  have  anything  to  do 
with  actual  air  quality— that  the  deadlines 
Congress  fussed,  struggled  and  busted  its 
fanny  over  a  few  years  ago  don't  apply  out 
there  in  the  real  world.  I  think  Anne  Gor- 
such might  be  forgiven  for  having  the  im- 
pression that  she  Just  can't  win  regardless 
of  what  she  does. 

One  of  the  delightful  ways  for  a  lawmaker 
to  pick  up  a  few  headlines  in  the  old  home- 
town press  is  to  subpoena  Gorsuch  before 
one  of  the  many  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees in  this  place,  whose  staff  spend  an 
inordinate  amount  of  of  hours  sniffing  out 
subject  matter  that  can  get  "the  boss"  on 
the  tube.  Just  run  out  a  subpoena  and  have 
Anne  Gorsuch  haul  up  to  the  Hill,  by  pack 
mule  train,  about  750,000  documents  having 
to  do  with,  say,  Superfund.  It's  a  great  and 
time-honored  game.  But  is  it  always  produc- 
tive? I  think  not. 

The  theory  here,  when  the  fur  begins  to 
fly,  is  to  get  on  the  "right  side."  Which  side 
is  the  right  side?  Quite  naturally  iU  the  side 
that  makes  you  a  folk  hero  at  home. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  basic  philos- 
ophy and  style  of  this  administrator  is  less 
pleasing  and  digestible  to  the  environmental 
community  than  that  of  previous  adminis- 
trators. But  I  do  labor  under  the  longstand- 
ing illusion  that  a  public  official  should  be 
judged  not  on  the  basis  of  clamor  or  conflict 
but  on  the  basis  of  certain  results— in  this 
case,  environmental  quality.  The  truth  is 
that  the  health  of  the  American  people  and 
the  quality  of  their  environment  are  getting 
better,  not  worse.  The  air  and  water  may 
not  be  as  clean  as  we  wish,  but  they  are  emi- 
nently cleaner  than  they  were,  and  show 
continuing  improvement.  Hazardous  waste 
dumpts  are  being  cleaned  up.  No  previous 
EPA  administrator  can  boast  of  that  fact. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  all  actions 
that  Anne  Gorsuch  has  taken  as  administra- 
tor of  EPA.  I've  surely  resisted  some.  I  luiow 
I  would  have  handled  some  matters  quite 
differently  had  I  been  in  her  shoes— but 
who  of  us  can  object  to  fair  and  informed 
criticism  of  the  record  of  any  public  official? 
What  I  do  not  have  much  stomach  for  is 
the  mindless  antipathy,  the  raging  harass- 
ment and  assertions,  the  blatant  lust  for  the 
"kill"  that  has  been  so  evident  recently. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  reduced  budg- 
ets at  EPA.  This  is  seen  by  some  thoughtful 
people  as  a  lessening  of  the  commitment  to 
clean  up  our  nation.  Is  it?  What  happened 
may  be  something  that  makes  sense.  Law- 
yers were  fired  and  scientists  were  hired. 
Anne  Gorsuch  stated,  "I  don't  need  all  that 
money  for  lawyers  and  litigants  and  bright 
stars  and  fancy  writers  and  paper  peddlers 
and  white  paper  specialists.  Just  give  me 
some  grinders'  who  can  sit  down  with  the 
deputy,  John  Hernandez,  and  other  scien- 
tists and  crank  out  a  list  of  the  chemicals 


that  cause  difficulties  for  htiman  beings.  I 
want  to  know  what  they  are.  how  they  can 
be  controlled,  what  we  should  be  up  to.  Let's 
toss  out  the  lawyers  and  hire  the  scientists 
and  get  some  rationalization  about  scientific 
effect  of  chemicals."  Makes  sense. 

I  believe  many  of  us  have  finally  plugged 
our  ears  to  the  old  siren  song  of  Washing- 
ton. The  words  and  music  went,  "If  we  only 
had  a  good  chunk  more  money  and  some 
more  good  people,  we  could  do  you  a  tre- 
mendous job."  There  aren't  too  many 
people  left  around  here  pumping  out  that 
guff  any  more  or  buying  it.  Many  see  clearly 
that  we  no  longer  need  lengthy  litigation, 
marvelous  memorandums,  ponderous  tomes, 
distinction  piled  upon  distinction,  and  paral- 
ysis by  analysis.  Start  walking  the  walk  in- 
stead of  talking  the  talk. 

But  others  still  don't  agree.  Seems  every 
time  we  take  a  crack  at  a  responsible 
amending  or  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  we  get  letters  from  constituent 
groups  who  have  been  wired  up  in  a  miasma 
of  misrepresentation:  "Lay  off  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  Simpson,  or  we'll  tear  your  shorts  off!" 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  clearly  show 
that  the  American  people  want  clean  air 
and  clean  water  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
I  go  for  that.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
public's  willingness  to  pay  should  be  trans- 
lated into  a  willingness  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  spend  itself  goofy  on  environ- 
mental programs.  We  can  have  a  clean  envi- 
ronment and  reduced  budgets  If  appropria- 
tions are  expended  wisely.  That  is  what 
Anne  Gorsuch's  administrative  efforts  are 
about— the  wise  and  thoughtful  use  of  limit- 
ed resources. 

All  federal  agencies  and  departments  are 
finding  the  going  tough  in  these  times  of 
tremendous  deficits.  Should  EPA  be  exempt 
from  all  economic  constraints  while  our 
right  to  sensible  environmental  protection  is 
already  being  maintained  under  current 
funding  levels?  None  of  EPA's  harshest  crit- 
ics has  shown  that  EPA  has  not  continued 
to  follow  the  law  Just  as  set  out  by  Con- 
gress, nor  can  the  critics  show  that  the  envi- 
ronment has  been  degraded,  because  just 
the  opposite  is  true. 

"Superfund"  is  a  case  in  point.  Under  the 
stewardship  of  Anne  Gorsuch,  EPA  has 
taken  significant  and  effective  actions  to  es- 
tablish priorities  to  clean  up  some  of  the 
worst  dump  sites  in  the  nation.  Some  will 
argue  that  litigation  is  preferable  to  any 
out-of-court  settlements.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  each  case  litigated  costs  the  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
while  always  delaying  the  actual  cleanup. 
Out-of-court  settlements  are  not  intrinsical- 
ly evil. 

So:  what  the  hell  have  they  been  doing 
over  there?  Well,  EPA  has  been  active  in  re- 
ducing the  backlog  of  state  implementation 
plans  (plans  required  of  the  states  before 
environmental  protection  strategies  can  be 
approved  by  EPA).  This  backlog  has  been 
reduced  by  98  percent  under  Anne  Gorsuch. 

Through  management  streamlining,  the 
requested  budget  reduction  of  50  percent  in 
1982  has  not  prevented  the  EPA  from  pro- 
posing 14  effluent  guidelines  and  promul- 
gating 12  of  those— when  before  this  admin- 
istration came  on  the  scene  only  one  was 
birthed  after  an  investment  of  more  than 
$100  million.  For  the  very  first  time.  EPA  is 
on  track  with  court-ordered  deadlines.  Is 
this  not  responsible  action?  One  would 
think  so. 

The  backlog  of  overdue  decisions  on 
chemical  testing  has  been  reduced  by  25 
percent.  Backlogged  applications  for  pesti- 
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dde  redstrat  ons  have  been  reduced  by  97 
percent  and  w  le  permit  delays  reduced  by  83 
percent.  The  backloc  on  granU  and  other 
redstance  agi  cements  has  been  reduced  by 
95  percent.  The  dogging  of  unresolved 
audits  has  dr  ipped  from  853  to  5  during  the 
past  18  mom  hs.  And  If  one  examines  the 
actual  record  add  rain  research  levels  have 
increased— CO  itrary  to  the  comments  of  the 
critics. 

As  chairma  i  of  the  subcommittee  on  nu- 
dear  regulat  on,  I  observe  EPA's  Office  of 
Radiation  Pr  igrams.  That  office  has  accom- 
plished much  since  Anne  Ciorsuch  and  John 
Hernandez  to  dIc  charge.  It  has  really  zeroed 
in  on  its  mieion  of  establishing  environ- 
mental standards  for  a  variety  of  activities 
in  the  nucleir  field,  many  of  which  were 
hopelessly  behind  schedule  and  had.  prior 
to  Gorsuch'i  arrival,  been  but  "pacing 
items"  for  th  (  regulatory  progrmas  of  other 
federal  and  s  ate  departments  and  agencies. 
This  re-empliaais  of  ORP's  mission  might 
well  be  one  ( f  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  EP>  in  the  nuclear  field. 

EPA  has  all  o  proposed  standards  for  high- 
level  waste  I  epositories.  an  issue  that  the 
agency  had  1  een  grappling  with  for  an  ex- 
traordinary c  Briod  of  time.  These  standards. 
once  adopted ,  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  C  ommission  high-level  waste  re- 
pository proa  rams. 

Final  stai  dards  for  inactive  uraniimi 
mining  and  n  JUing  activities,  which  were  re- 
cently promi  Igatd  by  EPA,  will  allow  E>OE 
to  move  forw  ard  in  its  cleanup  program  for 
these  Inactiv ;  sites.  Standards  in  numerous 
other  areas  r  >lated  to  the  nuclear  field  have 
shown  great  progress  since  Gorsuch  took 
over  the  shoj .  including  standards  for  active 
uranium  mill  tailings  sites  that  EPA  in  the 
past  had  failed  to  promulgate,  even  in  the 
face  of  a  stat  atory  congressional  mandate. 

Because  en  [orcement  and  implementation 
of  clean  air  i  irograms  are  two  of  the  EPA's 
most  importj  nt  responsibilities,  virtually  no 
fimding  red>  ctions  have  been  proposed  in 
those  areas.  Research  support  for  national 
hazardous  ar  emission  standards  has  in- 
creased by  $1.3  million  to  ensure  their 
timely  comp  etion.  The  enforcement  effort 
continues  al  the  same  funding  levels  as 
fiscal  1983.  a  :id  EPA  is  maintaining  its  focus 
on  the  most  significant  violators,  which  in- 
dude  those  tampering  with  auto  pollution 
equipment  and  the  large  industrial  pollut- 
ers. The  17  p  ercent  reduction  in  state  grants 
in  this  area  i  i  based  on  EPA's  belief  that  im- 
provements n  federal  and  state  operations 
will  enable  s  ates  to  operate  effectively  with 
a  reduction  I  n  the  federal  share  of  the  total 
resource  sup  sort. 

Acid  rain  research  will  increase  by  $1.5 
million  to  a  total  of  $14  million.  Total  gov- 
emment-wld  i  funding  for  acid  rain  will  be 
$27.8  million,  an  Increase  of  $4.3  million 
over  the  pas  t  fiscal  year.  Quality  assurance 
efforts  wiU  8  et  a  $1.3  million  injection. 

There  wasian  increase  of  nearly  $1  million 
for  improviig  toxic  risk  assessments.  Total 
health  effects  studies  will  be  funded  at  an 
increased  le/el  of  $51  million,  an  increase 
felt  necessary  to  continue  to  protect  the 
health  of  Ai  lerican  people. 

The  most  diligently  ignored  factor  in 
EPA's  budgi  t  is  the  increase  in  funding  for 
Superfund  1  ly  48  percent— and  increases  in 
resources  fc  r  site  cleanup  by  nearly  55  per- 
cent. If  nuribers  alone  are  the  game,  then 
know  that  ii  i  1982  EPA  obligated  81  percent 
of  all  the  lunds  appropriated  in  this  pro- 
gram—inclu  ling  obligation  of  90  percent  of 
all  waste-slle  cleanup  funds.  In  1984,  EPA 
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will  be  expanding  the  number  of  sites  where 
response  actions  will  be  conducted. 

The  EPA  budget  proposals  for  1984  de- 
serve sensible  analysis  and  not  ridicule.  The 
proposals  for  both  1982  and  1983  have  re- 
sulted in  environmental  progress.  Programs 
that  were  dormant  are  now  productive.  Sav- 
ings of  nearly  $200  million  over  the  1981  ap- 
propriations are  to  be  achieved  while  the 
E3»A  continues  environmental  progress 
through  a  series  of  actions:  addressing  a 
growing  number  of  the  most  dangerous  haz- 
ardous waste  sites;  improving  management 
of  our  basic  regulatory  process  in  the  EPA 
such  ss  in  the  toxic  new  source  performance 
standards,  effluent  guidelines  and  pesticides 
programs,  and  basic  and  essential  regulatory 
reform  efforts  that  have  enabled  the  agency 
to  implement  statutory  responsibilities  in  a 
much  more  sensible  and  effective  manner. 

We  hear  much  about  the  acid  rain  issue— 
and  should.  We  hear  that  EPA  may  be 
"stalling,"  prolonging  research  efforts  as  a 
means  of  reducing  any  chances  for  success- 
ful acid  rain  legislation.  Yet  there  are  (be- 
lieve it  or  not!)  professional  scientists  at 
EPA — career  people— who  survive  all  of  the 
changes  in  administration  throughout  the 
years.  The  criticism  leveled  at  EPA  is  a 
whack  in  the  chops  to  these  dedicated  scien- 
tists and  their  objective  work,  as  well  as  to 
many  of  the  politically  appointed  adminis- 
trators. The  real  truth  is  that  Congress  does 
need  more  Information  on  acid  rain— regard- 
less of  the  lack  of  House  action  or  the 
recent  action  taken  by  the  Senate.  EPA  has 
been  responding  to  this  need  for  more  infor- 
mation and  will  certainly  continue  to  do  so. 
Congress  does  need  some  more  Information 
on  things  like:  the  buffering  capacity  of  dif- 
ferent soils;  the  effects  of  oxidant  catalysis; 
the  role  of  long-range  transport;  the  effica- 
cy of  different  control  strategies;  and  the  ef- 
fects of  windblown  alkaline  dust  on  acid 
rain  formation.  EPA  is  not  stalling  on  the 
acid  rain  Issue.  Instead,  Congress  is  severely 
reined  in  by  a  lack  of  finite  knowledge  about 
the  cause-and-effect  relationships  of  differ- 
ent industrial  control  strategies.  Congress 
should  take  the  rap  on  Inaction  and  stalling 
on  acid  rain,  not  EPA. 

Notice,  too,  that  when  persons  have  ex- 
pressed to  Arme  Gorsuch  that  something 
might  be  awry,  or  that  sly  trickery  is  afoot, 
or  that  the  sneak  thieves  are  In  full  flight  or 
that  the  shredder  has  shorted  out-or  when 
they  say  Rita  LaveUe  shouldn't  be  working 
here,  or  that  she  should,  or  that  Hugh 
Kaufman  shouldn't  be  here,  or  that  he 
should— all  of  those  mumblings,  memos  and 
meanderings  get  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  seems  like  a  good  place 
to  report  charges  of  wrongdoing.  If  things 
are  really  out  of  whack.  It  will  come  out  In 
the  wash. 

And  finally— Isn't  It  Interesting  how  "the 
observers"  seem  to  foster  preconceived  no- 
tions about  tht.  administration  and  the  en- 
vironment? I  would  hope  we  might  dispel 
one  notion— that  the  proection  of  the  envl- 
rorunent  and  the  public  health  and  safety  Is 
solely  In  the  domain  of  those  of  the  other 
political  faith.  Check  out  the  record  of  the 
Republican  Senate  and  a  Democratic  House 
and  review  the  number  of  environmentally 
responsible  bills  that  have  been  passed  by 
those  bodies  and  praised  by  the  president  as 
he  signed  them  into  law— endangered  spe- 
cies, barrier  islands  and  nuclear  waste  legis- 
lation to  mention  but  three. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  us  all— con- 
gress-persons, "the  observers"  and  the 
public  we  serve  to  consider  again  the  words 
of  Edmond  Burke:  "Those  who  would  carry 


the  great  public  schemes  must  be  proof 
against  the  most  fatiguing  delays,  the  most 
mortifying  disappointments,  the  most 
shocidng  insults  and  worst  of  all— the  pre- 
sumptlous  judgment  of  the  Ignorant  beyond 
their  design."* 


PREVENTING  HUNGER  AT  HOME 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6.  "Preventing 
Hunger  at  Home."  The  resolution  ex- 
presses Congress  commitment  to 
insure  that  federally  funded  nutrition 
programs  are  protected  from  budget 
cuts  which  would  prevent  them  from 
responding  effectively  to  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  children  and  adults  in 
these  times  of  economic  hardship  and 
high  imemployment. 

*  During  recent  Budget  Committee 
hearings.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ask 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block  about 
proposed  cuts  in  the  child  nutrition 
programs  and  the  special  supplemen- 
tal food  program  for  women,  infsmts, 
and  children  (WIC).  His  response  was 
disturbing  for  the  administration's 
budget  proposals  amotmt  to  reneging 
on  the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  and  responsibility  for  nutri- 
tion programs. 

The  administration  is  proposing, 
once  again,  to  put  the  summer  food 
program,  child  care  food  program,  and 
the  school  breakfast  program  into  a 
general  nutrition  block  grant.  If  this 
proposal  is  enacted,  there  would  be  a 
15  percent  reduction  in  the  funding 
for  these  programs  and  the  child  care 
food  programs  for  family  and  group 
day-care  homes  would  be  eliminated. 
Under  the  block  grant.  States  would 
be  permitted  to  use  their  grant  money 
to  finance  child  nutrition  and  related 
activities,  however,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  States  would  replace  the 
money  lost  by  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams are  significant  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
proposed  levels  would  be  a  calamity. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  effects  of  block 
granting  the  breakfast,  child  care,  and 
summer  feeding  programs. 

In  Tennessee,  a  15-percent  reduction 
in  funding  would  eliminate  11,131 
schoolchildren  from  the  school  break- 
fast program.  Nationally,  the  ntmfiber 
of  children  forced  out  of  the  program 
could  be  as  many  as  500,000.  Since  the 
onset  of  this  administration's  budget- 
cutting  tactics,  900.000  fewer  children 
participate  in  this  program. 

The  child  care  food  program  (CCFP) 
provides  assistance  to  family  and 
group  day  care  operations  in  low- 
income  areas  so  that  they  can  provide 
nutritious  meals  and  snacks  to  pre- 
schoolers without  raising  day  care 
costs  for  their  families.  The  proposed 
budget  removes  all  funding  for  CCFP 
for  family  and  group  day  care  homes 
and  consequently  cuts  out  one-third  to 


one-half  of  the  daily  nutritional  re- 
quirements for  165.000  low-income 
children.  The  outcome  of  this  action 
can  only  be  to  raise  fees  charged  to  al- 
ready financially  strapped  working 
parents  or  reduce  the  quality  of  care 
provided  these  children. 

As  for  the  summer  feeding  program, 
500,000  low-income  children  who  had 
been  served  in  previous  simuners  have 
already  been  eliminated  from  the  pro- 
gram because  of  budget  cuts  and  new 
operating  restrictions.  Further  budget 
cuts  will  only  mean  that  more  children 
will  be  subjected  to  the  health  prob- 
lemis  associated  with  inadequate  diets. 

The  school  lunch  program  currently 
serves  23.000,00  children  in  over  90,000 
schools  of  which  half  are  from  low- 
income  families.  There  are  over 
3.000.000  fewer  children  and  2.000 
fewer  schools— a  12-percent  decrease- 
participating  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram than  before  the  administration's 
initial  budget  cuts,  and  a  third  of 
these  children  had  been  receiving  free 
and  reduced  price  limches. 

The  administration  is  proposing  a 
couple  of  disturbing  technical  changes 
to  the  school  limch  program  in  their 
1984  budget.  First,  they  are  proposing 
to  delay  the  inflation  adjustment  re- 
imbursement rate  until  January  1984. 
This  translates  into  schools  losing 
money  operating  the  program  since 
they  would  be  paying  ciurent  prices 
for  food  supplies  and  would  be  reim- 
bursed based  on  prices  from  6  to  20 
months  in  the  past.  Schools  with  a 
high  number  of  low-income  students 
are  reimbursed  more,  therefore,  their 
losses  due  to  the  delay  would  be  great- 
er. A  second  administration  proposal 
would  require  certification  from  the 
food  stamp  office  before  children 
would  be  allowed  to  get  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches.  Families  who 
refuse  to  apply  for  food  stamps  be- 
cause they  view  it  as  humiliating  are 
often  willing  to  get  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  because  the  rules  of  the 
program  protect  their  children  from 
being  treated  differently  from  paying 
children.  These  families  will  probably 
drop  out  of  the  program  should  this 
proposal  be  enacted.  Moreover,  certifi- 
cation by  the  food  stamp  office  would 
require  parents  to  appear  at  the  food 
stamp  office  and  thus  would  mean 
losing  time  from  work,  which  they 
cannot  afford,  and,  in  most  cases  in 
my  State,  traveling  to  the  county  seat 
which  is  miles  away  from  home, 
school,  and  work.  Food  stamp  workers 
are  already  overburdened  and  this 
added  change  will  not  only  jeopardize 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram and  the  food  stamp  program,  but 
also  result  in  the  loss  of  more  children 
from  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  widely 
publicized,  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women.  Infants,  and 
children  (WIC)  clearly  leads  to  a  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  premature 


births  and  low-birthweight  babies,  and 
for  every  $1  spent  on  the  program 
there  is  a  saving  of  at  least  $3  in 
future  medical  care  expenses.  This 
program  is  designed  to  provide  supple- 
mental nutritious  food  to  pregnant, 
postpartum,  and  breastfeeding  women, 
infants,  and  young  children  from  low- 
Income  families  who  are  determined 
by  professionals  to  be  at  nutritional 
risk.  The  administration  is  proposing 
$1.06  billion  for  the  program  in  1984. 
the  current  level  of  funding.  Yet  food 
prices  are  expected  to  rise  5  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  as  a  result  about  5 
percent  of  the  WIC  participants  will 
be  dropped  from  the  program.  This 
translates  into  approximately  115,000 
low  income,  nutritionally  at  risk 
women,  infants,  and  children  being 
terminated  from  the  rolls  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  effective  nu- 
trition programs  we  have  on  the 
boolEs. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  presently  ex- 
periencing a  WIC  caseload  reduction 
of  approximately  150,000  from  the 
number  served  In  fiscal  1982.  The  cur- 
rent reductions  and  proposed  reduc- 
tions are  coming  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  Is  reeling  from  an  anemic  econ- 
omy and  historically  high  imemploy- 
ment. Infant  mortality  is  on  the  rise  in 
cities  with  severe  unemployment;  if 
anything,  we  should  be  Increasing  sup- 
port for  WIC.  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
too,  for  the  thousands  who  are  not 
being  served  by  this  program  who 
have  historical  health  problems  and 
are  eligible  for  WIC  and  for  those  who 
have  Inadequate  diets  and  desperately 
need  It. 

I  would  like  to  complement  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
for  introducing  this  resolution  which 
reaffirms  Federal  commitment  to  re- 
ducing hunger  and  malnutrition  and 
provides  reassurance  to  those  who 
need  and  depend  upon  these  nutrition 
programs  to  help  them  through  the 
current  difficult  economic  clrcimi- 
stances.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Ms. 
Janet  L.  Wolf  and  the  Tennessee 
Hunger  Coalition  for  their  time  and 
cooperation  In  providing  my  staff  with 
information  on  the  status  of  the  Fed- 
eral food  programs  In  Tennessee. 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  ways 
to  enhance  these  programs  and  seri- 
ously consider  the  long-term  conse- 
quences—social, psychological,  and  fi- 
nancial—of domestic  policies  which  ad- 
dress only  Immediate  costs  and  bene- 
fits. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6  and 
the  principles  it  embodies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  the  Porter-Leath  Children's 
Center,  which  illustrates  the  effects  of 
the  1984  budget  proposals  on  child  nu- 
trition programs,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 


Poana-IfATH  CRiLDKBr's  Ckktol, 
Memphis.  Tenn..  February  7, 1983. 
Hon.  Jamcs  Sassbk. 
405  RtuseU  Senate  Office  BuUdino, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK  Semator  Sasseh:  I  am  writing  today 
about  the  administration's  proposals  for  the 
Child  Care  Pood  Program  (CCFP).  I  under- 
stand that  the  administration  is  proposing  a 
block  grant  for  food  with  a  reduction  of 
about  28  percent  In  funding.  I  further  im- 
derstand  that  they  propose  to  eliminate 
from  CCFP  all  funding  for  family  day  care. 

Because  our  agency  is  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganization for  a  network  of  day  care  homes, 
these  proposed  cuts  are  of  serious  concern 
to  me.  The  35  day  care  homes  In  our  net- 
work serve  about  110  children,  all  of  them 
children  from  poverty  families.  We  are  to- 
tally  dependent  upon  fuiuling  from  CCFP 
for  food  for  these  children.  This  year  we  an- 
ticipate receiving  about  $55,000  from  U8DA 
for  food  service  in  this  program.  The  other 
costs  In  the  program  come  from  Title  XX 
and  United  Way,  neither  of  which  can  make 
up  any  reductions  for  food  service.  In  a  nut- 
shell. If  we  lost  the  money  for  food  service, 
there  is  no  way  we  could  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  all. 

This  would  mean  that  the  110  children 
now  in  day  care  could  no  longer  partidpate. 
Each  of  these  children  is  in  day  care  be- 
cause a  parent  Is  working  or  in  training  for 
work.  Remember  these  are  low  income  fami- 
lies working  at  marginal  jobs  at  best.  They 
do  not  have  resources  to  pay  this  cost  of 
food  for  their  children.  These  parents  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  drop  out  of  training  or 
quit  work  If  their  children  were  denied  day 
care. 

Senator  Sasser,  enough  is  enough.  Our 
agency  has  cut  services  and  cut  services.  We 
lost  $70,000  in  foster  care  and  day  care  from 
Title  XX  in  October,  1980.  We  cut  back  the 
number  of  children  who  were  getting  day 
care  and  foster  care  at  that  time.  We  lost 
$300,000  In  health  services  in  December, 
1981.  We  dropped  our  program  for  pregnant 
adolescents,  and  further  reduced  our  health 
services  to  children  in  North  Memphis.  Just 
last  month  we  lost  $50,000  in  our  emergency 
shelter  program,  reducing  our  capacity  to 
serve  abused  and  neglected  children.  Last 
year  we  took  a  cut  in  our  food  service,  when 
the  administration  reduced  the  number  of 
meals  or  snacks  that  are  allowed  to  be 
served  to  children.  Currently,  we  are  permit- 
ted to  serve  only  two  meals  and  one  snack 
each  day.  In  all,  we  have  lost  more  than 
$420,000  in  actual  reductions  in  this  small 
agency.  We  cannot  afford  to  take  any  more 
cuts  at  all.  Reductions  in  food  service  will 
mean  the  end  of  our  day  care  program. 

This  $420,000  cut  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  is  more  than  a  30  percent  reduction  of 
our  total  budget  and  over  60  percent  of  our 
federal  funds  from  Title  XX,  USDA,  and 
Children  &  Youth  Administration.  It  does 
not  seem  fair  or  right  to  me  that  we  should 
be  asked  to  take  more  cuts,  especially  when 
those  cuts  will  simply  put  out  of  business 
entirely  one  of  our  programs. 

Please  help  us  to  keep  the  program  alive, 
and  to  keep  the  kids  In  the  program  eating 
properly.  Don't  let  the  administration  take 
any  more  cuts  out  of  programs  such  as  this 
one.  I  count  on  you  for  your  .support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  R.  BEmirrr, 
ACSW  Executive  Directorm 
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Mr.  LUGA^  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league the  sei  lor  Senator  from  Illinois 
recently  adcbessed  the  Illinois  Mine 
Workers  Legli  lative  Conference  on  the 
problems  of  tl  le  high  siilfur  coal  indus- 
try and  the  c  eed  to  assure  the  future 
of  midwestei^  coal.  Senator  Psrct 
finds  that  thd  impact  of  proposed  acid 
rain  leglslatia  i  is  as  severe  for  Illinois 
it  is  for  In(  iana  and  other  midwest- 
em  coal-proi  lucing  States.  Senator 
PSKCT  points!  out  that  the  acid  rain 
legislation  prbposed  last  year  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  W  >rlu  may  have  no  impact 
on  acid  rain  p  roblems  in  the  most  sen- 
sitive areas  ^rtiile  a  liming  program 
would  providii  immediate  relief,  relief 
which  is  need  ed  until  scientific  Itnowl- 
edge  advancei  far  enough  to  suggest  a 
reasonable  s<lution  to  the  acid  rain 
problem.  T  le  Subcommittee  on 
Energy.  Nudear  Proliferation  and 
Government  Processes  has  also  re- 
leased two  valuable  studies  of  the 
impact  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  ask  unan  Imous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  Percy's  speech  and 
the   studies    by    the    Department    of 
Energy    and    the    Congressional    Re- 
search   Servi:e    be    printed    in    the 
Record   for    ihe  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  materii  1  follows: 
Address  op  i  enator  Charles  H.  Percy 
Rich  Trumka  John  Banovic.  Leroy  Bauer, 
Joe  Angleton,  .  erry  Hawkins,  and  my  mine 
workers  friends  I  deeply  appreciate  your  in- 
viting me  here  ;oday  to  address  this  Annual 
Legislative  Corference  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  Am  trica. 

Since  the  top  c  of  your  conference  is  legis- 
lation, let  me  I  egln  by  just  mentioning  one 
piece  of  legislal  ion  which  I  feel  will  adverse- 
ly affect  not  {just  mine  workers,  but  all 
Americans  who  work  and  strive  to  save  and 
invest  for  their  financial  futures. 

Last  sununei ,  the  Congress  decided  it 
would  be  a  goo  i  thing  to  begin  withholding 
Federal  incom«  taxes  on  both  Interest  and 
dividend  incone.  In  the  Senate,  that  par- 
ticular provisiofi  passed  on  a  close  vote  of  50 
to  48.  I  am  protid  of  the  fact  that  I  was  one 
of  the  48  Sena  Lors  who  opposed  this  provi- 
sion. It  runs  «  unter  to  all  of  the  things  we 
have  been  tryii  ig  to  do  in  order  to  stimulate 
more  personal  tavings. 

I  wanted  to  t  sll  all  of  you  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  wite  your  elected  representa- 
tives in  Washii  tgton  about  this  matter  that 
your  message  t  >  being  heard  loud  and  clear. 
In  the  last  four  weeks,  my  office  alone  has 
received  over  ^00.000  cards  and  letters  on 
this  issue— more  mail  than  on  any  other 
single  issue  in  i  he  entire  time  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate.  M(  ire  mail  on  withholding  than 
on  Watergate.  Vietnam,  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  even  labor  law  reform.  I  have  already 
introduced  letlslatlon  to  repeal  this  law. 
Keep  those  cai  ds  and  letters  coming  in  until 
it's  taken  off  tl  le  books! 

I  certainly  d  o  not  need  to  tell  you  about 
the  troubles  f  J  ced  by  Illinois  miners.  Thirty 
percent  of  our  miners  are  out  of  work— 5.000 
miners  out  of  i  work  force  of  16,000.  Domes- 
tic and  international  markets  for  our  coal 
are  sluggish,  despite  a  good  price  and  our 
best  efforts  to  promote  exports.  Non-union- 


ised Western  coal  continues  to  make  Inroads 
into  the  traditional  markeU  for  our  coal. 
And  acid  rain  legislation  in  Washintton 
poses  a  significant  threat  to  the  Illinois  coal 
industry. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  the  present  condi- 
tions for  Illinois  mine  workers,  and  I  know 
you  aren't.  Your  challenge  and  mine  is  to 
see  what  we  can  do  about  It.  There  are  some 
important  and  meaningful  things  that  we 
can  do.  There  are  some  things  we  should 
not  do. 

Illinois  is  the  "Saudi  Arabia"  of  coal. 
There  are  an  estimated  162  billion  tons  of 
identifiable  and  recoverable  coal  reserves  in 
Illinois— enough  coal  to  provide  centuries  of 
power  to  American  and  foreign  consumers. 
We  must  not  permit  Illinois  coal  to  be  lost 
as  a  national  energy  asset. 

We  are  not  going  to  let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment turn  its  back  on  important  funding 
for  fossil  fuel  research  and  development.  I 
will  vigorously  fight  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  proposal  to  slash  by  58 
percent  the  funding  for  these  crucial  R&D 
projects.  We  need  more  of  the  kind  of  re- 
search being  carried  out  at  Argonne  Nation- 
al Laboratory  in  Illinois— like  the  dry-scrub- 
ber that  I  dedicated  one  year  ago— not  less. 
I  will  also  continue  to  fight  with  Congress- 
man Paul  Simoh  to  turn  the  Carbondale 
Mining  Technology  Center  into  a  national 
center  for  research  into  overcoming  the 
problems  of  the  high-sulfur  coal  industry. 

We  must  not  allow  the  current  glut  in  the 
oil  market  to  lull  us  into  excessive  depend- 
ence on  a  single  energy  source.  The  full  uti- 
lization of  high-sulfur  coal  as  a  liquid  fuel— 
methanol— can  and  will  be  important  to 
future  generations. 

In  fact,  while  we  in  the  United  States 
have  been  slow  to  develop  a  real  interest  in 
the  use  of  methanol,  the  Japanese  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  eagerness  to  use 
methanol  as  a  clean  burning  boiler  fuel.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
tee,  I  have  been  working  on  a  project  with 
the  Japanese  government  which,  over  a  30- 
year  period,  could  use  as  much  as  186  mil- 
lion tons  of  number  six  Illinois  coal. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  project  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  methanol  plant  in  Panama 
that  would  be  supplied  with  Illinois  coal 
shipped  through  New  Orleans.  The  metha- 
nol would  be  piped  across  Panama  to  super- 
tankers for  the  trip  across  the  Pacific  to 
Japan.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  progress 
to  date  on  this  project  has  been  good— we 
already  have  $2.5  million  in  federal  support 
for  the  project  and  we  fully  expect  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  U.S.  and  the  Japanese 
government  to  lend  additional  support. 

I  know  that  the  issue  of  highest  priority 
at  your  Legislative  Conference  this  year  is 
the  acid  rain  legislation  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress.  Despite  the  lack 
of  firm  scientific  evidence,  this  legislation 
calls  for  a  ten-million  ton  annual  reduction 
of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  into  the  atmos- 
phere. It  places  the  entire  burden  of  reduc- 
ing emissions  on  the  Midwest— on  the  utili- 
ties that  bum  high  sulfur  coal  and.  ulti- 
mately, on  the  miners  who  extract  that 
coal.  It  callously  disregards  the  human 
misery  that  will  be  felt  from  Illinois  to  West 
Virginia. 

Up  until  now,  the  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion has  unfortunately  been  couched  in  the 
rhetoric  of  "environmentalists"  versus 
"labor  and  industrial  concerns."  I  do  not  see 
it  that  way.  In  my  sixteen  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  have  worked  closely  with  both  in- 
dustry and  labor  and  I  have  enjoyed  your 
support.  And  no  one  can  question  my  record 


■8  an  environmentaUst  or  my  support  for 
providing  a  clean  and  healthful  environ- 
ment for  aU  Americans.  The  real  question  at 
hand  on  this  legislation  is  whether  this  can 
be  achieved  without  sufficient  evidence  as 
to  whether  the  benefits  will  outweigh  the 
costs  which  would  be  borne  by  thousands  of 
American  workers  and  consumers. 

Let's  look  at  those  costs.  Six  months  ago.  I 
asked  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  to 
prepare  an  impact  statement  on  how  this 
acid  rain  legislation  would  affect  the  high 
sulfur  coal  industry.  I  was  so  startled  by 
their  findings  that  I  asked  another  agency, 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  to  conduct  its  own 
study.  I  am  releasing  both  of  these  studies 
to  you  today.  This  is  what  they  had  to  say: 
Over  21.000  Illinois  miners  and  allied 
workers  will  permanently  lose  their  jobs  if 
this  legislation  becomes  law; 

Most  utilities  now  burning  Illinois  coal 
will  switch  to  low-sulfur  Western  coal  as  the 
least  costly  way  to  comply  with  the  strin- 
gent S-O-2  reductions  called  for  in  the  legis- 
lation; 

By  1905,  Illinois  coal  production  will  drop 
by  at  least  40  percent,  or  25.6  million  tons.  If 
this  legislation  becomes  law; 

The  brunt  of  this  decline  in  coal  produc- 
tion will  be  felt  in  Randolph,  Perry,  Jack- 
son, Williamson,  Saline,  and  Gallatin  Coun- 
ties. Dr.  Larry  Parker  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  calls  the  impact  "very 
harsh."  Unemployment  in  these  counties, 
already  at  18.2  percent  last  December,  will 
be  driven  up  to  an  unbelievable  29  percent. 
Personal  income  in  those  counties  will  drop 
by  $200  million  or  20  percent. 

These  casualties  will  be  created  despite 
the  lack  of  evidence  on  the  "benefits"  side, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  already  have  an 
acid  rain  strategy  in  place  that  requires  up 
to  a  90  percent  reduction  in  S-O-2  emissions 
for  new  emissions  sources.  Despite  the  belief 
by  some  scientists  that  the  lO-miUion-ton  S- 
0-2  reduction  called  for  by  the  legislation 
may  not  save  a  single  fish  or  tree. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  approach  to  this 
problem.  It  calls  for  evidence,  hard  facts  on 
the  benefits  and  the  costs.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  with  Senator  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  that  will  accelerate  the  study  of 
this  problem,  and  get  us  clear  answers  to 
this  problem  no  later  than  1987.  Our  ap- 
proach says  let's  not  wait  until  1995,  as  the 
acid  rain  legislation  says,  to  bring  relief  to 
the  sports  fishing  industry  of  the  Northeast. 
Let  us  bring  relief  in  1984  through  a  federal 
program  to  fund  the  liming  of  acidified 
lakes,  regardless  of  the  cause. 

Let's  follow  the  lead  of  Sweden,  which  has 
successfully  brought  back  to  life  up  to  1,500 
lakes  where  fish  had  previously  been 
dying— at  a  cost  of  only  five  million  dollars, 
no  lost  jobs,  and  no  increased  costs  to  utili- 
ties and  consumers.  Sweden  plans  to  expand 
this  program  to  20,000  lakes  by  1986. 

The  Byrd  bill,  which  I  fully  support,  pro- 
vides for  up  to  75  percent  federal  support 
for  state  liming  programs  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  Sweden. 
The  most  important  aspect  of  this  bill  is 
that  we  are  preserving  jobs  while  we  are 
searching  for  a  viable  solution  to  the  acid 
rain  problem— one  which  is  based  on  hard 
facts  and  clear  evidence. 

We  have  learned  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  that  the  acid  rain  legislation 
currently  pending  In  Congress  would  cause 
an  economic  catastrophe  In  America's  heart- 
land. It  will  retard  conversions  to  cotd  from 
overpriced  Canadian  natural  gas  and  im- 
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ported  oil.  It  will  drive  up  the  price  of  low 
sulfur  coal,  causing  consumers  to  pay 
liigher  electricity  bills  and  making  low 
■ulfur  coal  less  competitive  In  world  mar- 
kets, which  should  be  good  news  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  South  Africa  and  Poland. 

Let's  face  it.  It  Is  an  environmental  prob- 
lem when  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the 
poor  are  forced  to  struggle  to  afford  higher 
utility  rates  caused  by  this  approach. 

It  is  an  environmental  problem  when  a 
family  is  left  with  the  breadwinner  out  of 
work  without  just  cause. 

It  is  a  grave  environmental  problem  when 
a  whole  region  is  economically  destroyed  be- 
cause of  the  Indifference  of  Washington. 

I  promise  you  this  morning:  as  your  sena- 
tor, I  will  continue  to  fight  on  your  side, 
every  step  of  the  way.  The  voice  of  Illinois 
coal— the  strong  voice  of  Illinois  coal— will 
be  heard  in  Washington. 

Thank  you. 

DEPARnnEKT  OF  ENERGY. 

WatMngton,  D.C..  September  24. 1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy ,  Nucle- 
ar Proliferation  and  Oovemment  Proc- 
cues.  Committee  on  Governmental  AS- 
fairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate your  concerns  with  the  energy  impacts 
of  the  "Acid  Rain  Proposal"  approved  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  July  22,  1982.  The  Depart- 
ment has  also  extensively  reviewed  the  pro- 
posed legislation,   especially   the  potential 
impacts  to  energy  supply  and  demand,  and 
has  concluded  that  this  legislation  does  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Our  analysis  of  the  legislation  pending 
before  the  Senate  indicates  that  massive 
costs  will  be  Imposed  on  two  key  compo- 
nents of  our  Nation's  energy  Infrastructure: 
the  coal  industry  and  electric  utilities. 
Moreover,  the  costs  Incurred  by  these  two 
sectors  will  eventually  be  borne  by  consum- 
ers and  industries  dependent  upon  coal  and/ 
or  electricity  for  their  energy  needs.  The 
Department  Is  also  concerned  that  the 
stress  placed  upon  these  sectors  could  lead 
to  unnecessary  Increases  In  oil  and  gas  use, 
harm  our  ability  to  participate  in  the  grow- 
ing coal  export  trade,  impede  the  ability  of 
the  Midwestern  and  Appalachian  coal  Indus- 
tries to  respond  to  long  term  energy  needs, 
and  seriously  disrupt  the  economies  and  sta- 
bility of  major  Eastern  coal  producing  re- 
gions. 

Portions  of  the  proposed  legislation  ad- 
dressing nitrogen  oxide  emissions  would  se- 
riously Impede  the  ability  of  electric  utilities 
to  convert  existing  oU  or  gas  units  to  coal. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  prohibit  in- 
creases in  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from 
January  1981  levels  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis.  Since  coal  combustion  Inherently  re- 
sults In  more  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  than 
does  the  combustion  of  natural  gas  or  oil, 
savings  estimated  at  between  350,000  and 
400,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  coal  con- 
versions will  not  take  place.  In  addition,  ten 
powerplants  which  have  already  converted 
to  coal,  representing  a  displacement  of 
60,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  may  have  to  be 
reconverted  back  to  oil  because  these  con- 
versions resulted  In  nitrogen  oxide  emission 
Increases  beyond  the  January  1981  levels. 

The  Department  is  even  more  concerned 
with  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  that 
would  mandate  a  reduction  In  annual  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  In  31  Eastern  sUtes  by  8 
million  tons  below  1980  levels.  The  Depart- 
ment's findings  regarding  these  sulfur  diox- 
ide limlUtlons  are  as  follows: 


There  are  only  three  methods  available  to 
achieve  these  levels  of  reduction:  coal 
switching,  flue  gas  desulfurization  (scrub- 
ben),  or  coal  cleaning.  On  an  annualized  ac- 
counting basis,  the  costs  of  these  three 
methods  are  comparable.  The  method  of 
economic  choice  will  depend  upon  site-spe- 
cific characteristics  of  each  powerplant. 

Although  the  costs  of  each  control 
method  appear  comparable,  there  will  be  a 
substantial  bias  towards  coal  switching. 
Almost  all  of  the  powerplants  affected  by 
the  bill  wiU  already  have  been  in  service  for 
at  least  twenty-five  years.  The  capital  in- 
vestment needed  to  Install  flue  gas  scrub- 
bers doesn't  make  economic  sense  if  the 
powerplant  has  only  a  limited  service  life 
prior  to  retirement.  The  technologies  for 
coal  cleaning  available  today  are  limited  in 
the  degree  to  which  sulfur  compounds  can 
be  removed.  Overall,  the  Department  antici- 
pates that  between  50  and  75  percent  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  reduction  mandated  by  the 
bill  would  be  achieved  by  switching  from 
high  to  low  sulfur  coals. 

Moreover,  the  sulfur  emissions  problem  is 
largely  a  problem  of  older  plants.  Modem 
plants  have  Installed  extensive  clean-up  sys- 
tems. Thus,  the  problem  is  sell-correcting 
over  time  as  the  older  plants  move  into  re- 
tirement. 

The  direct  dollar  costs  of  the  sulfur  diox- 
ide reduction  mandated  by  the  bill  have 
been  calculated  by  the  Etepartment  to  be  at 
least  $3.5  to  $4.6  billion  annuaUy  In  1982 
dollars.  Because  of  a  number  of  simplified 
assumptions,  these  calculated  costs  should 
be  considered  as  a  lower  bound  or  minimum 
estimate.  Actual  direct  costs  are  likely  to  be 
In  the  range  of  $5  to  $7  billion  annually  in 
1982  dollars. 

These  annual  costs  eventually  taper  off  as 
the  affected  powerplants  are  retired.  Taking 
such  retirements  into  consideration,  the  De- 
partment anticipates  that  the  total  direct 
costs  Incurred  over  the  effective  lifetime  of 
this  legislation  will  be  between  $110  and 
$160  bUlion  In  unlnflated  doUars.  The 
annual  and  total  costs  estimates  are  rela- 
tively insensitive  to  the  control  technique 
used  (because  direct  costs  of  each  method 
are  roughly  comparable). 

These  direct  costs  translate  into  higher 
bills  for  residential,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial consimiers  of  electricity.  For  1982,  the 
Department  estimates  total  annual  electrici- 
ty revenues  In  the  31  Eastern  sUtes  at 
about  $70  billion.  Thus,  the  $5  to  $7  billion 
anticipated  cost  Increase  represents  a  seven 
to  ten  percent  Increase  over  current  average 
electricity  payments.  Averages,  however, 
can  be  deceptive  since  some  states  will  bear 
very  little  of  these  extra  costs  while  others, 
especially  those  highly  dependent  upon  coal 
for  electricity  generation,  would  see  sub- 
stantial rate  Increases.  It  appears  that  five 
states  (Ohio.  Indiana.  Missouri,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Illinois)  would  be  required  to 
achieve  about  60  percent  of  the  Initial  8  mil- 
lion ton  sulfur  dioxide  reduction.  16  states 
would  be  responsible  for  attaining  about  35 
percent  of  the  reduction,  and  10  states  for 
about  5  percent.  Those  states  required  to 
achieve  the  greatest  levels  of  emission  re- 
duction will  also  bear  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  overall  costs. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  cause  a 
major  disruption  to  the  Nation's  coal 
mining  Industry  by  eliminating  the  market 
for  an  estimated  140  to  175  million  tons  per 
year  of  medium  and  high  sulfur  coals  and 
placing  almost  an  equivalent  amount  of 
demand  on  low  sulfur  coal  supplies.  While 
nationwide  coal  mine  employment  is  unlike- 


ly to  be  significantly  affected,  between 
36.000  and  45.000  minere  employed  in 
medium  and  high  sulfur  coal  mines  are 
likely  to  lose  their  current  jobs.  Unfortu- 
nately, low  sulftu-  coals  are  generally  not 
found  in  the  same  geographical  areas  as  the 
medium  and  high  sulfur  coals  mines  that 
would  be  forced  to  shut  down.  For  example, 
net  coal  production  In  Illinois  is  estimated 
to  drop  from  its  1981  level  of  51  million  tons 
to  26  million  tons  by  1995.  This  represents  a 
decline  of  about  70  million  tons  from  1995 
coal  production  forecasts,  and  would  result 
in  a  loss  of  employment  opportunities  for 
about  18,000  miners. 

These  production  and  employment  de- 
creases will  lead  to  significant  adverse  re- 
gional impacts.  Because  the  average  miner's 
family  consists  of  3.6  persons,  the  proposed 
legislation  will  adversely  affect  between 
130.000  and  160.000  citizens.  On  top  of  this, 
local  businesses  and  the  communities  in 
which  these  miners  and  their  families  live 
are  likely  to  experience  substantial  econom- 
ic disruption  and  social  dislocations.  These 
adverse  impacts  will  occur  in  an  Industry 
and  in  regions  already  experiencing  signifi- 
cant unemployment.  For  example,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  reports  18.7  percent 
(or  32.400  miners)  of  its  membership  as  cur- 
rently unemployed.  Illinois  coal  miner  un- 
employment Is  currently  running  at  about 
16  percent  or  2.700  miners.  Almost  all  of 
this  unemployment  is  associated  with  our 
medium  and  high  sulfur  coal  fields. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  also  cause 
the  demand  for  low  sulfur  coal  to  increase 
sharply.  The  greatest  demand  stresses  re- 
sulting from  this  legislation  are  likely  to  be 
on  our  premium  low  sulfur  Extern  coals. 
Our  major  concern  is  that  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  demand  for  these  coals  will  result  in 
significant  Increases  in  prices.  Higher  prices 
for  low  sulfur  coals  will  adversely  affect 
more  than  the  large  number  of  electrical 
utility  and  Industrial  powerplants  that 
would  be  forced  to  switch  from  high  sulfur 
coals.  Throughout  the  Eastem  United 
States,  current  users  of  low  sulfur  coals 
would  also  see  higher  coal  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, coal  conversion,  especially  by  Industri- 
al boilers,  will  be  significantly  reduced  re- 
sulting In  continued  high  oil  and  natural  gas 
use.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide reUable  quantitative  estimates  of  the 
anticipated  rise  in  low  sulfur  coal  prices,  the 
impacts  on  Industrial  coal  users  and  region- 
al industrial  development,  and  the  potential 
increase  of  oU  imports.  This  is  because  the 
shift  in  coal  demand  Is  so  significant  as  to 
call  Into  question  the  usefulness  of  our  ana- 
Ijrtical  prediction  tools  which  model  fuel- 
choice  behavior  under  stable  market  and 
economic  conditions. 

The  Department  of  Energy  Is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  potential  Impact  of  this  leg- 
islation on  coal  exports.  The  coal  export 
trade  consists  almost  entirely  of  low  sulfur 
coals.  Higher  prices  for  U.S.  coals  will  alter 
the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  producers, 
could  reduce  the  Incentive  for  foreign 
energy  users  to  substitute  coal  for  petrole- 
um and  natural  gas,  and  may  be  interpreted 
by  our  allies  as  an  example  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment interference  in  coal  markets  that  is  in- 
sensitive to  their  energy  needs. 

Our  Nation's  ability  to  support  Its  energy 
requirements  is  strongly  dependent  upon 
the  use  we  make  of  our  vast  coal  reserves. 
Close  to  50  percent  of  these  reserves  are 
found  in  the  Midwest  and  Appalachian 
sUtes;  yet  only  15  percent  of  these  Eastern 
reserves  are  known  to  consist  of  low  sulfur 
coals.  Therefore,  we  must  be  able  to  rely 
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to  begin  mitigating  the  acid 

teveral  bills  were  introduced 

_  to  reduce  sulfur  oxide 

„_.-  oxides  (NOs)  emissions 

Industrial  plants.  In  August 

Environment  and  Public 

passed  a  proposed  pro- 

S02  emissions  by  8  million 

next  twelve   years  and   to 

rates  at  their  current 

does  not  dictate  the  manner 

]  eduction  would  be  achieved. 

af f e<  ted  SUtes  with  flexibility  in 

m  mdated  reduction.  ■ 


f^cus  of  the  discussion  on  this 
cost  of  compliance  in  terms 
bills.  Utilities  have  general- 
political    constraints    will 
jlace  flue  gas  desulfurization 
their  plants,  inceasing  elec- 
coal  companies  and  United 
Union  have  argued  that  utili- 
from  burning  high-sulfur 
lulfur  coal  because  switching 
PGD  units.  Finally,  analy- 
irarious  government  agencies 
i  roups  have  suggested  that  a 
mixture  of  PGD  units  and  fuel 
occur  which  would  minimize 
increases.'  This  final  scenar- 
fa^for  fuel  switching  over  PGD 
of  cost,  but  includes  some 
of  various  technical,  contrac- 
t4 -specific   constraints   to   fuel 


isiue  which  has  not  been  ad- 

adequfitely  is  the  impacts  of  such  a 

industry  in  major  coal-pro- 

'  If  a  State  attempts  to  mini- 

electMcity  rate  increases  from  acid 


rain  legialation.  it  will  tend  to  maximize  the 
Impact  on  high-sulfur  ooftl-produdng  States 
by  favoring  fuel  switching  over  POD  units. 
If  a  State  attempte  to  protect  its  local  high- 
sulfur  coal  Industry  by  insisting  on  PGD 
units,  it  will  maximize  the  electricity  rate 
impact  of  the  legislation.  However,  these 
two  issues  have  generally  been  discussed 
separately,  preventing  the  tradeoff  identi- 
fied above  from  being  discussed  fully.* 

This  paper  examines  tradeoffs  between 
electricity  rates  and  the  high-sulfur  coal  in- 
dustry by  analyzing  the  effects  of  a  "least- 
cost"  reduction  scenario  for  the  coal  produc- 
ing areas  of  Illinois.  The  discussion  is  divid- 
ed into  four  parts:  (1)  background  on  coal 
producing  areas  in  Illinois;  (2)  analysis  of 
the  effect  acid  rain  legislation  would  have 
on  those  areas,  focusing  on  particular  coun- 
ties; (3)  discussion  of  potential  mitigating 
factors  to  the  impacts  identified:  and,  (4)  a 
conclusion. 

BACKOROUITD 

Illinois  has  the  third  largest  coal  reserves 
in  the  nation  behind  North  Dakota  and 
Montana.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  most  of  the 
State  has  some  reserves  with  particular  con- 
centrations in  the  southern  half  of  the 
State.  As  shown  in  Figure  2,  most  of  the 
State's  50  to  60  mines  are  located  in  the 
southern  region.  The  smaller  mines  tend  to 
be  surface  mines  with  the  larger  operations 
being  deep  mines.  The  State's  coal  produc- 
tion is  divided  between  the  two  modes  with 
deep-mining  having  a  slightly  larger  per- 
centage of  the  production. 

Illinois  coal  is  burned  primarily  in  two  re- 
gions, as  shown  in  Table  1.  The  first  is  the 
midwest,  the  traditional  area  for  consump- 
tion of  Illinois  coal.  The  primary  consimiers 
in  this  region  include  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.  Generally,  the  coal 
is  transported  by  rail  or  barge  with  some 
intra-sUte  shipments  by  truck.  Shipment  by 
barge  generally  involves  some  shipment  by 
rail  or  truck  to  the  river  at  the  production 
end  or  from  the  river  at  the  receiving  end. 
In  1977,  the  largest  railroad  haiilers  of  Illi- 
nois coal  were:  (1)  Missouri  Pacific  (11.8  mil- 
lion tons);  (2)  niinois  Central  Gulf  (10.9  mil- 
lion tons);  (3)  Burlington  Northern  (6.2  mil- 
lion tons);  (4)  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
(3.1  million  tons);  and,  (5)  ConraU  (2.8  mil- 
lion tons).'  The  second  region  is  the  south- 
east, particularly  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. This  region  represents  a  growing 
market  for  Illinois  coal.  Generally  coal 
shipped  to  the  southeast  entails  a  combined 
barge  and  railroad  transportation  mode. 

TaWe  l.—ShipmenU  oflUinoU  coal  to  large 
(over  2SMWJ  poioerplanU  in  1979 

State:  Tonnage 

Florida 1,420,000 

Georgia 2,962.900 

Illinois 18,341.700 

Indiana 9,317,900 

Iowa 1.666.000 

Kentucky ~ 539,800 

Michigan 766,300 

Minnesota 515,700 

Mississippi 260,500 

Missouri 12,039,500 

Tennessee — 483,000 

Wisconsin : 3,279,400 

Source:  National  Coal  Anociation.  Data  include 
sliipments  to  powerplanu  which  total  over  100,000 
tons. 

The  coal  being  mined  is  bituminous  with  a 
fairly  high  energy  content— 11,000  to  13,000 
Btus  per  ton.  However,  it  is  considered  high- 
sulfur  coal  having  an  average  sulfur  content 


above  two  percent.  Aah  content  averages 
about  10  percent* 

It  is  the  sulfur  content  of  Illlnola  coal 
which  makes  it  less  desirable  than  some 
other  coals,  particularly  western  coals.^  The 
imposition  of  air  Quality  standards  in  the 
early  1970's  placed  a  premium  on  low-sulfur 
(under  1  percent)  coal.  This  bias  toward 
lower-sulfur  coal  has  changed  the  pattern  of 
coal  consumption  in  Illinois.  In  1966,  before 
passage  of  the  Oean  Air  Act,  Dltnois  utili- 
ties burned  Illinois  coal  almost  exclusively. 
However,  as  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4,  by 
1975  low-sulfur  western  coal  accounted  for 
about  30  percent  of  the  market.  This  trend 
has  continued.  By  1981.  Illinois  coal  ac- 
counted for  only  47  percent  of  the  coal 
burned  by  State  utilities.* 

Partly  because  of  declining  production  in 
high-sulfur  coal  areas  during  the  early  and 
mid-1970's,  (Figure  5)  the  Congress  changed 
the  sulfur  dioxide  requirements  in  1977  to 
mandate  a  percentage  reduction  in  S02 
emissions  regardless  of  the  sulfur  content  of 
the  coal.  This  sliding  scale  replaced  the  New 
Source  Performance  Standard  (1.2  lbs.  per 
million  Btus)  for  coal-fired  power  plants  es- 
tablished in  response  to  the  1970  Clean  Air 
Act.  This  change  has  eliminated  the  clear 
cost  advantage  low-sulfur  coal  had  previous- 
ly with  respect  to  futiu-e  power  plants.  How- 
ever, the  trend  of  the  early  and  mid-70's  of 
converting  existing  power  plants  to  low- 
sulfur  coal  to  meet  emissions  standards  con- 
tinues, although  at  a  significantly  slower 
pace  as  the  compliance  process  is  virtually 
complete.  (See  Table  2)  • 

TABLE  2.  FUEL  CHANGES  IN  COAL-RRED  POWER 
GENERATION  CAPACnY  IN  ILUNOIS 

[McgMlttS] 

ToU  cnl-rral  poMt  pnmtiaii  opnty  in  1972... 

ComvM  to  kw-siMw  Wcsteni  coal  by  1977.. 

Camotat  to  kw-suliw  Eastern  coal  b«  1977.. 

ScMM  to  CDOMrt  to  kMi-siMf  call 

MMDnini  tit^a0vi  aal  antatiai 

Conwsions  to  od 

Retiremeirts  by  1977 

AMtions  anct  1972 


6.152  . 

351  . 

1.673  . 

i.nt. 


16,424 


LoW'SijIfiir  Western  call... 
UM-S4MW  Ejrin  CMl... 

ScnttBS 

Varonces.. 


193. 


430 

1J20 
3J00 


490. 


Ut7. 
1.270. 


ToW  raH-timJ  poiw  lenenlion  dpxtty  m  1977 1S.474 

Source:  Form  67.  Federal  EneiD  Reiulatory  ConmESian,  1977.  IMHe  fian 
Bom.  et  al  op.  dl 

The  proposed  acid  rain  legislation  requires 
sulfur  dioxide  reductions  from  existing 
plants.  If  the  experience  of  the  early  to  mid- 
1970's  is  a  guide  to  future  utility  action, 
much  of  this  reduction  would  probably 
come  from  fuel  switching,  unless  political 
factors  constrain  that  option.  Such  a  scenar- 
io would  minimize  the  electricity  rate  in- 
creases, but  maximize  the  impact  on  high- 
sulfur  coal  areas. 

IMPACT  or  "LEAST  COST"  SCENARIO  ON  ILUNOIS 

As  noted  earlier,  the  primary  parties  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  proposed  acid  rain  re- 
duction program  have  generally  taken  oppo- 
site and  extreme  positions  regarding  imple- 
mentation strategies.  The  utilities  have  sug- 
gested that  they  will  use  PGD  units,  driving 
up  the  initial  cost  of  compliance  to  consum- 
ers. The  coal  companies  have  suggested  that 
the  utilities  will  fuel  switch,  lessening  the 
cost  to  their  consumers  but  maximizing  the 
cost  to  the  high-sulfur  coal  industry. 

For  this  analysis,  a  least  cost  scenario  is 
used  because  neither  of  the  extreme  alter- 
natives discussed  al>ove  is  likely  to  occur.  As- 
suming economic  forces  are  allowed  to  work 
luihlndered  (as  in  a  least  cost  scenario),  the 
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result  would  be  a  mlxtiuv  of  POD  units  and 
fuel  switching.'*  A  least  cost  scenario  would 
tend  to  favor  fuel  switching  because  of  its 
cost  advantage.  However,  as  shown  in  Table 
3.  the  cost  differential  between  most  alter- 
natives is  insufficient  to  conclude  that  one 
alternative  will  be  consistently  chosen  over 
others.  The  Inclusion  of  other  market  condi- 
tions, such  as  boiler  compatibility,  contrac- 
tual arrangements,  transportation  costs,  and 
low-sulfur  coal  demand,  will  dictate  POD 
units  in  some  circiunstances.  It  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  other  considerations  which 
makes  an  all  fuel  switching  scenario  impos- 
sible. 

As  suggested  by  utilities,  political  forces 
may  be  used  to  alter  the  least  cost  solution. 
However,  such  a  result  would  come  as  a  re- 
sponse to  perceived  inequities  in  the  least 
cost  solution.  Hence,  to  determine  whether 
sufficiently  serious  Inequities  will  occur  to 
warrant  political  action,  one  must  first  ex- 
amine the  market  solution.  From  that  anal- 
ysis, one  can  determine  wliat.  if  any,  Idnd  of 
mitigating  action  is  necessary.  As  suggested 
later,  there  are  several  alternatives  and  de- 
grees of  alternatives  available  to  policymak- 
ers, depending  on  the  perceived  seriousness 
of  the  problem.  To  assume  a  worst-case  sce- 
nario as  fact  is  to  prejudge  the  result  of  the 
political  process,  and  ignore  other  possible, 
and  less  costly,  solutions. 

raMe  3.  Representative  Annualized  Cotta  of 
SO,  Reduction  Alternative* » 


eludes  minols,  Indiana,  and  western  Ken- 
tucky) was  broken  out  according  to  the  Indi- 
vidual state's  1980  production  (the  base  year 
of  the  projections).  For  Illinois,  this  result- 
ed in  an  3S.6  millicHi  ton  reduction  in  coal 
production.'* 

Impact— A  Mix  county  example 
A  reduction  of  25.6  million  tons  could 
have  a  dramatic  effect  on  parts  of  Illinois. 
Twenty-five  million  tons  of  coal  is  about  40 
percent  of  Illinois'  1980  production.  If  one 
restricts  coal  production  to  that  consumed 
by  electric  utilities,  the  percentage  is  closer 
to  50.  Unless  lUinois  could  at  least  partially 
mitigate  this  production  loss  by  acquiring 
new  markets  for  Illinois  coal  by  1995  (when 
the  reduction  would  be  in  full  effect)  or  by 
some  other  means,  significant  economic  dis- 
ruption could  occur. 

TABLE  4.  PRODUCTION  IMPACTS  OF  VARIOUS  ACID  RAIN 
SCENARIOS 


$/ton  SO,  removed 
tmidl9»2  doUartJ 
Control  strategy: 
Shift  from  high-  to  low-sulfur 
coal «     250-300 

Shut  from  high-  to  medium- 
sulfur  coftl  *            

350-400 

Shift   from   medium-   to   low- 
sulfur  co&l  *          

400-450 

Shift  from  high-  to  low-sulfur 

450-600 

Shift     from     unscrubbed     to 
scrubbed  high-sulfur  coal » 

Shift     from     unscrubbed     to 
scrubbed          medium-sulfur 
coal » 

400-500 
600-1.100 

Shift     from     unscrubbed     to 
scrubbed  low-sulfur  coal ' 1,500-2,000 

imet  SSHt 
B4M|  taMf  Ml  Snioi. 
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'  Cost  will  vary  considerably  dependins  on  reslon 
and  plant  size.  Costs  per  ton  presented  In  this  table 
are  Intended  to  be  represenUtlve  of  average  control 
costs  only. 

Coste  Include  costs  of  upgrading  particulate  re- 
moval equipment. 

Baaed  on  retrofit  scrubbing  costs  for  a  500-mesa- 
watt  powerplant. 

Source:  ICF.  Inc. 

Methodoloffu 

The  specific  least-cost  scenario  chosen  for 
this  analysis  is  an  8.1  million  ton  reduction 
as  modeled  by  ICF  Incorporated."  The  8.1 
million  ton  scenario  was  chosen  for  analysis 
due  to  its  similarity  to  the  proposed  bill. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  specif- 
ic reduction  requirement  does  not  have  a 
significant  influence  on  Midwest  coal  pro- 
duction shifts.  Because  fuel  switching  is 
usually  the  easiest  and  cheapest  method  to 
achieve  a  quick  reduction  in  S02  emissions, 
fuel  switching  ta  generaUy  employed  first. 
As  the  reduction  requirement  rises,  more  re- 
liance is  placed  on  PGD.  Table  4  lists  the 
production  Impact  of  various  reduction  tar- 
gets assuming  a  least-cost  implementation 
strategy.  As  shown,  the  effect  of  S02  reduc- 
tions on  the  Midwest  does  not  change  sig- 
nificantly until  13.1  million  tons. 

To  determine  the  reduction  for  Illinois, 
the  Midwest  production  number  (which  in- 
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To  examine  more  closely  the  effect  of 
such  a  production  decline  on  Illinois,  the 
analysis  will  focus  on  six  counties  in  south- 
em  Illinois  which  produce  over  50  percent 
of  Illinois'  steam  coal.  These  counties  are: 
Randolph,  Perry,  Jackson,  Williamson, 
Saline  and  Gallatin.  As  shown  in  the  Figure 
6,  they  form  a  belt  across  southern  Illinois 
and  are  dependent  on  the  coal  industry  to  a 
significant  degree.  These  and  surrounding 
counties  virill  received  the  brunt  of  any 
steam  coal  reduction  t>ecause  of  an  acid  rain 
program. 

Description 
During  the  1950's,  southern  Illinois  was  a 
declining  area,  lx>th  in  terms  of  coal  produc- 
tion and  population.  From  1950  to  1960,  the 
area's  popiUation  declined  20  to  30  percent 
in  contrast  with  significant  gains  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  During  the 
1970's  coal  production  sUbilized  in  Illinois 
at  a  higher  level  than  during  the  1950's  (see 
Figure  5)  and  the  population  trend  reversed 
(see  Table  5). 

During  the  early  1980's.  southern  Illinois 
is  an  economically  depressed  area.  Table  6 
shows  the  high  unemployment  rate  in 
southern  nilnois.  As  indicated,  the  current 
recession  has  taken  ite  toll  with  the  area's 
unemployment  considerably  over  the  na- 
tional average  in  some  southern  counties. 

TABLE  5.-P0PUWTI0N  TRENDS  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOB- 
1970-81 
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TABLE  6.-EMPL0YMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  FOR 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS,  AUGUST  1982  (PREUMMART) 
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Besides  high  unemployment,  the  effective 
buying  Income  (EBl)  of  southern  counties  is 
generally  less  than  the  SUte  average.  As 
shown  in  Table  7,  the  disparity  between 
southern  Illinois  and  the  SUte  average  is 
wide:  southern  niinois'  EBI  is  from  20  to  40 
percent  lower  than  the  State  average  across 
the  three  measures  listed.  The  coal  industry 
plays  an  important  pari  in  preventing  this 
disparity  from  widening.  As  shown  in  Table 
8,  employment  in  the  six  county  area  falls 
into  six  categories:  mining,  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  public  utilities,  retail 
sales,  services,  and  government  (mostly 
State  and  local  employees  such  as  school 
teachers).  These  sources  also  accoiuit  for 
the  major  share  of  personal  income  in  the 
six  counties.  However,  as  shown  in  Table  9, 
the  mining  industry  accounts  for  more 
wealth  in  the  conununity  relative  to  other 
sources  than  the  employment  figure  would 
suggest.  While  the  industry  is  fifth  in  wage 
and  salary  emplojfment.  it  is  second  in  total 
income.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  higher 
wages  the  coal  industry  pays  its  wokers  rela- 
tive to  most  other  employment  sectors  in 
the  six  county  area. 

Impact  of  acid  rain  legislation  on  six 
county  area 
As  stated  earlier,  a  least-cost  implementa- 
tion strategy  for  an  8.1  million  ton  reduc- 
tion in  S02  emissions  would  translate  into  a 
25.6  million  ton  reduction  in  Illinois  coal 
production.  The  six  county  area  being  fo- 
cused on  here  produces  55  percent  of  Illinois 
coal  destined  for  electric  utilities.  In  1980, 
this  production  was  29.2  million  tons.  As- 
suming a  proportional  reduction  between 
the  six  county  area  and  other  coal-produc- 
ing counties,  the  study  area's  reduction 
would  be  14.1  million  tons  or  48  percent. 

In  1980.  about  6,000  of  lUinois'  16,000  coal 
industry  employees  worked  in  the  six 
county  area."  If  the  projected  48  percent 
reduction  is  spread  evenly  across  the  coun- 
ties' coal  industry.  2,880  jobs  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry would  be  lost.'*  This  would  l>e  out  of 
a  total  loss  of  6.560  jobs  statewide.  A  similar 
reduction  in  the  personal  income  statistic 
would  result  in  a  loss  addition  of  the  9,360 
job  loss  calculated  here,  the  unemployment 
rate  would  rise  to  21.4  percent,  assuming  a 
constant  labor  force  and  no  re-employment. 
Loss  of  personal  income  to  the  area  would 
be  on  the  order  of  $200  million  or  between 
15  and  20  percent  of  the  area's  income.'* 

Unless  the  coal  industry  could  be  revived 
through  new  markets  or  the  manufacturing 
sector  be  expanded  rapidly,  the  area's  recov- 
ery from  such  an  event  would  probably  be 
slow.  The  ares  lacks  the  diversity  of  eco- 
nomic activities  to  absorb  the  significant  re- 
duction of  the  mining  industry  in  a  quick  or 
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Hence,  pressure  to  provide 
would  probably  arise. 
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TABLE  7.-EFFKIIVE  BUYING  INCOME  OF  SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES 
[Ml  Mn] 
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DevOoping  new  markets  for  lUinais  coal 
Under  the  proposed  reduction  program.  D- 
llnois  would  have  13  years  to  develop  new 
markets  for  its  coal  to  replace  those  lost  due 
to  fuel  swltcbbig.  To  examine  market  condi- 
tions in  1995  is  difficult.  However,  current 
assessments  suggest  such  markets  would 
probably  be  in  one  of  three  areas:  (1)  new 
power  plants.  (2)  synthetic  oil  or  natural  gas 
processes,  and.  (3)  overseas  sales.  However. 
as  indicated  in  Table  11.  there  is  lltUe  agree- 
ment on  these  areas'  ability  to  significantly 
mitigate  the  production  lost  from  a  least- 
cost  reduction  strategy. 

Because  all  new  powerplants  constructed 
after  1977  are  required  to  effect  a  percent- 
age reduction  in  S02  emissions,  Illinois  coal 
is  in  a  competitive  situation  with  low-sulfur 
coals  for  use  in  those  new  boilers.  However, 
as  shown  in  Table  11,  there  is  little  agree- 
ment on  the  potential  future  demand  for 
electricity.  Currently,  due  primarily  to  the 
recession,  electricity  use  for  1982  Is  expected 
to  be  less  than  for  1981. '•  Even  with  eco- 
nomic recovery,  it  is  not  clear  that  many 
planned  power  plants  will  be  needed  in  the 
near  future."  Given  the  uncertainty  regard- 
ing future  demand  and  the  high  cost  of 
overbuilding,  utilities  are  exploring  alterna- 
tives to  increasing  capacity  to  meet  their 
customers'  need  for  electricity.'*  To  the 
extent  these  efforts  are  successful,  the  need 
for  some  future  coal-fired  power  plants  will 
be  at  least  delayed.  If  the  delay  extends 
beyond  1995,  the  affected  power  plants  will 
not  present  as  timely  an  influence  on  coal 
production  as  could  be  hoped. 

TABLE  11.— PROJECTED  1990  ILUNOIS  COAL  PRODUCTION 
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A  second  possible  market  for  Illinois  coal 
is  as  feedstock  for  future  synthetic  fuel 
plants.  With  the  passage  of  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act,  there  was  great  hope  that  a  new 
synthetic  fuels  industry  would  take  root  in 
the  U.S.  and  that  commercial  quantities  of 
synthetic  fuels  would  be  produced  by 
1995.'*  However,  with  the  decline  in  world 
oil  prices  and  the  Reagan  Administration's 
attitude  toward  both  coal  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration, it  seems  unlikely  that  the  ambitious 
goals  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  will  be  re- 
alized or  that  synthetic  fuels  will  represent 
a  significant  market  for  Illinots  coal  in  the 
near  to  mid-term. 

A  final  possible  market  for  Illinois  coal  is 
overseas.  Currently,  Illinois  exports  very 
little  coal  to  other  countries.  The  major  dif- 
ficulty in  increasing  exports  is  the  sulfur 
content  of  the  coal:  the  same  problem 
facing  Illinois  coal  under  an  acid  rain  reduc- 
tion program.  The  Ehiropeans  have  been  re- 
luctant to  install  FGD  units  to  meet  air 
quantity  standards,  placing  Illinois  coal  at  a 
disadvantage  there. »"  Indeed,  some  govern- 
ments have  imposed  upper  limits  on  the 
sulfur  content  of  Imported  coal.  Finally,  sig- 
nificantly Increased  coal  exports  would  re- 
quire a  commitment  towstrd  increased  port 
capacity,  a  commitment  the  current  Admin- 
istration has  yet  to  make. 


RtituiTina  use  ofFOD  where  pmetieal 

In  1977,  the  Congress  required  a  percent- 
age reduction  In  new  power  plant  onlasions. 
regardless  of  the  coal  being  burned.  This  re- 
quirement has  helped  to  reduce  the  cost  ad- 
vantage low-sulfur  coal  had  over  high-sulfur 
coal  under  the  previous  performance  stand- 
ard. To  protect  the  high-sulfur  coal  Indus- 
try again.  Congress  could  mandate  contin- 
ued use  of  local  coals  and  require  use  of 
FDD  where  practical  in  meeting  an  acid 
rain  reduction  goal.  For  example,  the  pro- 
gram could  require  FGD  units  on  all  base- 
load  power  plants  over  lOOMW  which  began 
operation  after  1960  (except  under  extreme 
circumstances).  Such  a  requirement  would 
reduce  the  production  impact  on  Illinois 
from  35.6  million  tons  to  between  5  to  6  mil- 
lion tons."  Such  a  reduction  would  repre- 
sent about  10  percent  of  Illinois'  coal  pro- 
duction and  would  be  more  manageable 
than  the  40  percent  reduction  imder  the 
"least  cost"  scenario. 

A  scrubbing  alternative  would  also  create 
jobs  in  Illinois'  emerging  air  pollution  con- 
trol industry.  Illinois  is  estimated  to  lie  in 
the  top  ten  States  in  terms  of  air  pollution 
control  industry  employment.*'  An  FGD 
scenario  would  increase  demand  for  FGD 
designers  and  constructors  along  with  oper- 
ations and  maintainance  jobs  to  operate  the 
installed  equipment. 

An  FGD  requirement  would  increase  the 
cost  of  compliance  to  electricity  consumers, 
particularly  in  the  first  few  years  of  the 
program.  However,  as  was  shown  in  Table  3. 
scrubbing  of  high-sulfur  coal  (such  as  Illi- 
nois' coal)  would  not  be  prohibitively  more 
expensive.  However,  the  cost  would  increase 
significantly  if  utilities  had  to  scrub  lower 
sulfur  coals. 

If  such  a  requirement  could  not  be  en- 
acted on  a  national  level,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois could  require  such  action  intra-state. 
Using  the  same  FGD  scenario  suggested  ear- 
lier, Illinois  would  have  about  five  plants  in 
FGD  conversion  category.''  These  plants 
consume  about  11  million  tons  of  primarily 
Illinois  coal  per  year.  To  the  extent  the  util- 
ities would  have  fuel  switched  these  plants 
in  lieu  of  the  proposed  FGD  requirement, 
this  production  would  be  "saved".  However, 
as  with  a  national  restriction,  such  a  local 
requirement  would  entail  higher  costs  to 
electricity  consumers. 

Reducing  the  S02  reduction  requirement 
The  impact  of  a  reduction  program  on  Illi- 
nois coal  production  could  be  reduced  by  re- 
ducing the  S02  reduction  requirement. 
Such  a  move  would  have  precedent  as  the 
committee  bill  has  already  cut  the  proposed 
10  million  ton  reduction  to  eight  million 
tons.  However,  for  reasons  discussed  earlier, 
the  level  does  not  decline  in  proportion  to 
the  S02  requirement.  As  shown  in  Table  12, 
assuming  a  'least  cost'  scenario,  the  portion 
of  coal  production  reduction  would  be  less 
than  the  25.6  million  tons  estimated  for  the 
8.1  million  ton  scenario,  but  not  dramatical- 
ly. This  situation  would  make  justifying  a 
reduced  S02  requirement  more  difficult. 

Retraining  or  relocating  coal  voorkers 
The  final  alternative  discussed  here  is  to 
"manage"  the  economic  distruption  by  re- 
training or  relocating  coal  workers.  The 
extent  of  retraining  needed  would  vary  sig- 
nificantly from  worker  to  worker.  For  exam- 
ple, operators  of  heavy  equipment  at  strip 
mines  would  presumably  need  little  retrain- 
ing to  work  similar  jobs  in  construction, 
whereas  underground  coal  miners  may  need 
considerable  training  to  obtain  a  job.  Also. 
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retraining  does  not  mean  that  a  Job  would 
be  available.  In  the  case  of  the  six  county 
area,  the  loss  of  a  substantial  i>art  of  their 
basic  Industry,  coal  mining,  might  deprive 
the  area  of  the  vitality  necessary  to  attract 
new  Industry  to  the  area.  Finally,  retraining 
would  be  expensive  to  either  the  State  or 
Federal  Government.  Given  current  finan- 
cial difficulties  on  both  the  State  and  Feder- 
al levels,  it  Is  not  clear  from  where  such  as- 
sistance would  come. 

Relocation  of  workers  would  be  an  option 
if  an  appropriate  job  could  be  located.  How- 
ever, jobs  created  by  an  acid  rain  bill  would 
probably  be  located  in  West  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky or  the  West— the  low-sulfur  coal  pro- 
duction areas.  In  the  eastern  States  of  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  each  SUte  would 
have  its  own  displaced  high-sulfur  coal 
workers  to  care  for.  Also,  displaced  coal 
workers  in  other  affected  States  such  as 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  geographically 
closer  to  the  eastern  low  sulfur  coal  areas 
than  Illinois  and  would  therefore  have  an 
advantage  in  obtaining  jobs  there. 

TABLE  12.— COAL  PRODUCTION  IMPACTS  Of  VARIOUS 
REDUCTION  SCENARIOS 
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Relocation  to  western  coal  areas  would 
have  two  problems.  First,  the  distance  and 
change  in  lifestyle  would  discourage  some 
Illinois  coal  workers  from  seeking  jobs 
there.  Second,  because  of  the  geology  and 
strip  mining  technique  used  in  the  West, 
worker  productivity  is  five  to  six  times  that 
of  Illinois  workers.'*  Hence,  fewer  jobs  will 
be  created  and  virtually  none  for  under- 
ground miners.  Also,  because  of  the  high- 
paying  nature  of  the  mining  jobs  created, 
competition  from  local  residents  could  be 
expected. 

CONCLUSION 

Assuming  economic  forces  were  allowed  to 
work  unhindered,  enactment  of  an  8  million 
ton  S02  reduction  program  could  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  the  Illinois  coal  industry. 
Employing  a  least-cost  scenario  for  electrici- 
ty consumers  would  entail  a  25.6  million  ton 
loss  in  production,  approximately  40  percent 
of  Illinois'  1980  production.  For  the  south- 
em  Illinois  counties  examined  here,  such  a 
loss  would  almost  double  that  area's  1980 
unemployment  rate  from  11  to  21  percent 
and  involve  loss  of  about  $200  million  in  per- 
sonal income  (about  17  percent  of  the  coun- 
ties' total). 

Of  the  mitigating  factors  investigated, 
only  two  provide  any  potentially  significant 
relief  for  IllinoU'  industry:  (1)  finding  new 
markets  for  Illinois  coal,  and  (2)  requiring 
FGD  units  on  power  plants  where  practical. 
Current  uncertainty  about  future  electricity 
demand,  synthetic  fuels,  and  export  poten- 
tial makes  evaluation  of  the  first  alternative 
difficult.  However,  current  circumstances 
suggest  that  new  markets  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  deficit  caused  by  the  proposed 
program  will  not  be  forthcoming,  at  least 
through  1995. 

Requiring  FGD  units  on  power  plants 
where  practical  would  be  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  production  loss  in  Illinois  from  26  6 
to  between  5  and  6  million  tons,  and  creat- 


ing jobs  in  the  air  pollution  control  indus- 
try. However,  such  a  provisi<Hi  would  re- 
quire a  consensus  that  the  high-sulfur  coal 
industry  is  sufficiently  important  for  con- 
similng  States  to  pay  higher  electricity  bills 
to  maintain  it.  Such  a  debate  could  be  simi- 
lar to  that  over  the  1977  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  regarding  percentage  reduc- 
tion. 

In  sum.  a  "least  cost"  scenario  would  not 
be  least  cost  to  the  coal  industry  in  Illinois. 
Indeed,  for  coal-producing  counties  in 
southern  Illinois,  the  cost  could  be  very 
high.  The  Congress  may  wish  to  consider 
this  tradeoff  between  electricity  rates  and 
coal  employment  in  determining  any  imple- 
mentation plan  for  reducing  S02  and  NOx 
emissions. 
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RACIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
BIGOTRY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birth  has  brought  to  mind  a 
matter  which  has  been  troubling  me 
for  some  time— a  matter  which  I  am 
certain  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  other 
fellow  Americans.  This  is  the  in- 
creased incidence  of  racially  and  reli- 
giously inspired  violence  in  the  United 
States,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
problem  is  not  going  away,  and  it  will 
require  constant  vigilance  on  aU  of  our 
parts  to  insure  that  gross  errors  of  the 
past  are  not  repeated. 

According  to  a  report  issued  last 
month  by  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  violence  and  harassment  still 
exist,  and  such  incidents  are  "a  serious 
threat  to  the  maintenance  of  a  peace- 
ful, democratic,  and  pluralistic  socie- 
ty." 

The  fundamental  cause  of  racially 
and  religiously  inspired  violence,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  Commission,  is  the 
"contintiing  presence  and  tenacious 
survival  of  deep-seated  racism  and 
anti-Semitism'  in  the  United  States. 
As  the  report  notes,  however,  this  is 
only  ixut  of  t  le  problem.  Add  the  suf- 
fering and  m  sery  caused  by  high  un- 
employment, the  human  tendency  to 
find  scapegmts.  and  the  perception 
that  enf  orcen  ent  of  civil  rights  laws  is 
^HmintehtTig-  '  ^^hat  results  is  a  poten- 
tially vicious  sreeding  ground  for  vio- 
lence. 

It  is  unf  orti  inate.  yet  all  too  human, 
that  in  times  of  stress  and  misfortune 
many  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  lay 
the  burden  of  blame  on  the  "other 
guy"— be  it  ;he  black  man  on  the 
street,  the  Ju>anese  autoworker,  or 
the  newly  arr  ived  Southeast  Asian  im- 
migrant. Actii  ig  on  such  impulses  only 
adds  new  poson  to  the  bitter  fruit 
spawned  by  what  many  have  aptly 
characterized  as  the  "politics  of  frus- 
tration." 

Striking  ou;  at  those  who  are  less 
fortunate,  wh  o  are  of  a  different  race, 
or  who  are  perceived  to  be  benefiting 
unreasonably  from  "handouts"  is  not 
the  answer.  :  t  is  also  no  secret  that 
bigotry-bred  violence  is  difficult  to 
pinpoint,  anc  even  more  difficult  to 
quantify.  Buq  as  the  report  mentions, 
many  cities  atid  States  are  making  the 
effort,  with  q  uite  positive  results.  For 
example,  att<  mpts  are  being  made  to 
monitor  reliE  tous  and  racial  violence 
and  the  grou  ts  that  foster  such  inci- 
dents. Maryhnd  has  passed  a  unique 
law  requiring  police  to  keep  statistics 
on  crimes  of  religious  or  racial  preju- 
dice. Several  jrivate  groups  have  been 
keeping  a  witchful  eye  on  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  and  often  file  lawsuits 
against  KKK  activity. 

Many  scho  dIs  have  launched  pro- 
grams specif  cally  designed  to  teach 
children  abov  t  the  effects  of  anti-Sem- 
itism and  rac  sm.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Associat  on  in  conjunction  with 
other  group!  distributes  a  teacher's 
list  on  the  f  KK.  and  in  Detroit  the 
study  of  racii  J  and  religious  bigotry  is 
being  built  into  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum. Ove^  half  the  battle  is  foster- 
ing an  aware  less  of  the  problem,  and 
it  behooves  us,  as  leaders  of  this 
Nation,  to  dc  all  that  we  can  to  stop 
this  subtle,  yet  very  real,  problem 
from  escalati  ig  any  further.* 


OPERAT  :ON  HOMECOMING 

•  Mr.  TSON  3AS.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 12  mai  Iced  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  begini  ing  of  "Operation  Home- 
coming." Aft;r  years  of  war,  tvuinoil, 
and  captivity^  40  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
embarked  on  their  long-awaited  jour- 
ney home.  Ill  the  6-week  period  that 
followed,  a  total  of  587  POW's  made 
that  journey 

These  ver:  special  men  withstood 
torture,  hum  illation,  and  untold  abuse 
In  the  prison  camps  of  North  Vietnam. 


Whatever  our  feelings  were  about  the 
Vietnam  war.  this  Nation  shared  in 
the  joy  of  those  who  returned  and  we 
mourned  those  who  never  made  it.  We 
paused  10  years  ago  to  pay  homage  to 
their  bravery  and  valor  and  it  is  fitting 
that  we  pause  once  more. 

The  February  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  featured  an  article  by 
Philip  C.  Clarke,  entitled  "Return 
From  Hell— the  POW's  Remember."  I 
ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
RrruBM  From  Hzix— The  POWs  Rocxiaxx 

Former  POW  Richard  Kelm  remembers 
well  that  day  of  freedom  10  years  ago.  "It 
was  like  a  fairy  tale,  a  dream."  says  the  re- 
tired Air  Force  colonel.  "After  more  then 
seven  and  one-half  years  in  prison  in  North 
Vietnam,  I  was  coming  home  along  with  all 
the  others.  Waiting  at  the  Hanoi  airport 
was  the  big,  beautiful  American  plane.  A 
UJS.  airman  was  supposed  to  escort  one  of 
my  fellow  POWs,  Kyle  Berg,  and  me  to  the 
aircraft,  but  I  don't  think  the  airman's  feet 
ever  touched  the  ground  till  he  got  there  be- 
cause we  were  carrying  him  by  both  arms. 
Aw,  come  on  fellas.'  he  said.  'I'm  supposed 
to  be  escorting  you.' 

"And  that  airplane  ...  It  was  the  clean- 
est thing  I  had  seen  in  nearly  eight  years. 
We  got  aboard,  all  40  of  us,  very  quietly. 
They  started  the  engines  and  taxied  out  for 
takeoff  and  every  one  of  us  remained  very 
quiet.  The  plane  started  down  the  runway 
and  the  pilot  poured  on  the  coal.  As  pilots 
ourselves,  we  knew  when  the  gear  left  the 
ground.  At  that  precise  moment,  as  skinny 
and  beat  up  as  we  were,  we  let  out  a  mighty 
whoop  and  damned  near  tore  that  airplane 
apart.  The  shrink,  who  was  over  in  the 
comer  making  notes,  just  ripped  them  up 
and  tossed  the  pieces  in  the  air.  It  was  the 
wildest,  most  wonderful  celebration  I've 
ever  known!" 

And  so  it  was,  not  only  for  the  587  POWs 
who  had  resisted  and  survived  throughout 
the  years  of  bestial  torture  and  privation  in 
North  Vietnam,  but  also  for  their  families, 
other  loved  ones  and  the  entire  country. 
Over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  from  February 
12  to  March  29,  1973,  a  grateful  America 
welcomed  home  with  cheers,  tears  and  over- 
whelming pride  and  affection  some  of  the 
bravest  and  most  dedicated  men  ever  to 
wear  the  nation's  uniform. 

Frank  A  Sieverts,  then-special  assistant 
to  the  deputy  secretary  of  state  for  prisoner 
of  war/missing  in  action  matters,  was  at 
Hanoi's  Gia  Lam  airport  when  the  first 
group  of  POWs  arrived  for  their  flight  to 
freedom.  "The  guards  ordered  the  men  off 
the  bus.  Suddenly,  the  senior  American  offi- 
cer of  the  group  took  command  away  from 
the  guards  and  gave  the  orders  for  the  men 
to  march  in  formation  to  the  release  point. 
The  guards  tried  to  intervene  but  fell  back. 
It  was  clear  then  that,  despite  the  grim  ex- 
perience of  captivity,  our  men  had  endured 
and  prevailed." 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  "Operation 
Homecoming,"  the  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine sought  out  and  Interviewed  more  than 
a  score  of  representative  ex-POWs  from 
across  the  country,  including  three  who  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  nation's 
highest  award.  Their  responses  reflect  a 
deep  and  lasting  bond,  forged  amid  the 
hatred  and  savagery  of  wartime  Hanoi.  Few 
humans  have  suffered  such  extreme  physi- 
cal and  mental  abuse,  yet  have  emerged 


with  spirits  unbroken.  There  li  even  now  no 
precise  count  of  the  Americans  who  died  on 
the  blood-apattered  floors  of  the  Commu- 
nist torture  chambers.  But  of  the  more  than 
1,800  Americans  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam, fewer  than  one-third  returned  home. 
And  throughout  the  war  theater,  114  Ameri- 
can POWs  are  known  to  have  died  in  captiv- 
ity. 

A  majority  of  those  who  survived  the 
gulags  of  the  North  give  full  credit  to  their 
military  training  and  discipline.  Despite  soli- 
tary confinement  and  the  risk  of  severe 
punishment  for  anyone  caught  communicat- 
ing, the  POWs  somehow  managed  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  clandestine  keep-ln- 
touch  network,  tapping  out  Morse  code  mes- 
sages through  the  prison  walls.  Amazingly, 
they  also  set  up  a  secret  chain  of  conunand 
headed  by  the  senior  ranking  prisoner  and 
known  as  the  "4th  Allied  POW  Wing."  One 
of  Its  chief  organizers,  and  first  CO.,  was 
Col.  John  P.  Plynn,  a  courageous  and  in- 
trepid flier  who  had  been  downed  over 
North  Vietnam  In  October  1967,  and  who 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  while 
still  in  prison. 

The  former  prisoners  also  attribute  their 
survival  to  faith— faith  In  God,  their  coun- 
tr>',  their  fellow  Americans  and  In  them- 
selves. "The  ability  to  hang  on  to  that  faith 
helped  see  us  through  some  of  the  toughest 
times."  says  Air  Force  Col.  Wayne  Waddell, 
current  president  of  "'NAM-POW's,  Inc." 
the  close  knit  fraternal  group  that  stiU  links 
some  430  onetime  residents  of  the  Infamous 
hellhole  nicknamed,  with  macabre  humor, 
the  ""Hanoi  Hilton,"  and  other  North  Viet- 
namese prison  camps.  "It  was  a  matter  of 
knowing  that  there  were  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred million  people  back  home  who  were 
not  going  to  forget  about  you.  It  sure  helped 
every  morning  to  wake  up  thinking,  'one  of 
these  days  .  .  .'" 

To  a  man,  the  former  POWs  believe  that 
Vietnam  was  "a  noble  cause,"  however  badly 
misunderstood  and  often  misrepresented  at 
the  time  In  the  news  media  and  elsewhere. 
There  remain,  inevitably,  remnants  of 
regret  and  even  some  bitterness  that  the 
nation  failed  to  unite  behind  Its  fighting 
men  so  that  the  war  could  have  been  won. 
quickly  tuid  at  less  cost  in  lives  and  treasure. 

"I'm  convinced  we  were  in  Vietnam  for 
the  right  reasons— and  Just  as  convinced  we 
fought  the  war  in  the  wrong  way,"  says  re- 
tired Col.  Leo  K.  Thorsness,  USAF,  a  Medal 
of  Honor  recipient  who  spent  nearly  six 
years  In  captivity.  ""As  it  turned  out.  it  was 
the  politicians  who  decided  we  should  go  to 
war.  which  was  the  correct  thing,  but  then 
they  continued  trying  to  run  the  war,  which 
was  the  wrong  thing.  They  never  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  win." 

Although  there  are  still  some  skeptics, 
most  of  the  ex-POWs  sense  that  the  coun- 
try's attitude  toward  Vietnam  and  the  mili- 
tary in  general  is  changing  for  the  better. 
Their  advice:  continue  to  strengthen  Ameri- 
ca's will  and  determination  to  defend  pesu^e 
and  freedom,  whatever  the  price. 

That  the  POWs  paid  the  price,  none  can 
deny.  And  though  most  of  the  scars  have 
healed,  the  memories  remain. 

Retired  Vice  Adm.  James  Stockdale. 
whose  heroic  resistance  to  the  Communists 
is  now  legendary,  says  the  most  critical  time 
In  his  capitivity  came  in  1969.  'I  have  been 
senior  officer  at  two  prison  camps  that  had 
been  "purged.'  In  each  instance,  our  under- 
ground communications  network  had  been 
uncovered  and  there  had  been  much  Inter- 
rogation and  torture  of  those  Involved  to  try 
to  pry  forth  more  names  and  details.  Some 
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of  our  people  had  been  badly  hurt  and  at 
least  (me  of  the  Americans  had  died  under 
torture. 

"After  these  two  disastrous  episodes,  I  was 
placed  in  total  isolation  and  heavily  guarded 
at  all  times.  By  then,  however.  I  and  several 
other  POWs  were  in  the  process  of  setting 
up  a  third  communications  link  by  means  of 
a  note-drop  system.  To  my  dismay,  I  learned 
that  the  guards  had  found  one  of  the  notes 
on  my  person. 

"I  became  deeply  despondent,  not  because 
of  the  torture  I  knew  would  be  inflicted  on 
me.  but  because  once  more  the  cycle  of 
terror  was  to  be  repeated.  I  felt  1  had  to 
stop  it.  So  the  night  before  the  interroga- 
tions, 1  broke  a  window  and  lacerated  my 
wrist.  I  was  discovered  in  a  pool  of  blood 
and  revived  and,  so  help  me,  the  North  Viet- 
namese dropped  the  investigation  and  none 
of  the  other  POWs  were  compromised  or 
tortured." 

Stockdale,  who  received  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  his  acU  of  valor,  recalls  a  more 
heartening  experience,  when  human  com- 
passion contrived  to  pierce  the  prison's  in- 
humane barriers  of  silence  and  despair. 
"For  two  years,"  says  Stockdale,  "11  of  us 
were  isolated  In  a  section  of  the  prison  we 
called  Alcatraz.  We  were  the  so-called  "bad 
cases,'  those  who  had  been  Identified  as 
POW  ringleaders  or  who  had  tried  to 
escape.  All  of  us  were  in  leg  irons  15  hours  a 
day  and  confined  in  solitary  cells  10  by  4 
feet.  But  because  our  cells  were  crammed  to- 
gether, we  could  communicate. 

""After  dumping  our  slop  buckets  every 
morning,  we  would  wash  them  out  with  a 
bamboo  broom,  using  the  wooden  handle  to 
rap  out  a  few  words  of  code.  As  a  Itind  of 
ritual,  we  decided  to  honor  one  another  on 
the  anniversary  of  each  of  our  shootdowns. 
Mine  was  September  9,  and  as  I  listened  in- 
tently on  the  third  anniversary  of  my  shoot- 
down,  I  heard  my  fellow  prisoners  tap  out 
this  message:  "Here's  to  CAG— my  tag  as  a 
former  carrier  wing  commander— for  three 
great  years.  We  love  you.  We  are  with  you 
to  the  end.'  I  don't  think  I've  ever  received  a 
medal,  an  award  or  citation  that  meant  as 
much  to  me  as  did  that  message  from  my 
fellow  POWs." 

Retired  Navy  Capt.  John  S.  McCain,  III, 
remembers  the  agonizing  decision  he  made 
in  1968  when  the  North  Vietnamese  offered 
him  an  opportunity  to  return  home  along 
with  the  six  other  POWs  who  were  released 
to  anti-war  activists  from  the  United  States. 
"Even  though  I  was  In  very  poor  physical 
condition  at  the  time,  thank  God  I  had  the 
strength  to  reject  the  offer  and  remain  with 
the  others."  McCain,  then  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander, had  been  badly  injured  after  para- 
chuting from  his  crippled  plane  over  the 
North  and  had  been  severely  tortured.  As 
the  son  of  the  then-Commander  In  Chief, 
Pacific,  the  late  Adm.  John  S.  McCain.  Jr., 
the  young  flier  was  under  Intense  pressure 
by  the  Communists  to  denounce  the  U.S. 
war  effort. 

Retired  Air  Force  Col.  Larry  Guarlno 
doesn't  conceal  his  disgust  for  leading  war 
critics  who  traveled  to  Hanoi  and  he  be- 
lieves, "weakened  our  country's  resolve  and 
caused  us  all  a  great  deal  of  harm."  Shot 
down  June  14.  1965.  Guarino,  then  a  major, 
spent  seven  years  and  eight  months  in  cap- 
tivity, or,  as  he  recalls,  2,801  days  and  400 
"beer  caUs."  During  that  seemingly  endless 
nightmare  he  underwent,  by  his  own  ac- 
counting, 390  days  of  hard  torture.  It's  a 
record  he'd  Just  as  soon  forget,  but  one  that 
marks  him  forever  as  a  towering  hero 
among  his  peers. 


How  did  he  manage  to  endure  his  long 
ordeal? 

"You  stand  up  to  them  whenever  you 
can,"  says  Guarlno.  "But  then,  if  you  want 
to  save  your  life  and  your  sanity,  there  are 
times  when  It's  best  to  hunker  down  and 
sweat  It  out.  It's  a  survival  program:  You  do 
as  little  as  they  demand  of  you  and  still 
come  out  alive.  And  I  can  say  that  most  of 
our  guys  tried  their  best  to  live  up  to  the 
Code  of  Conduct." 

They  were  difficult  rules  to  observe,  given 
the  Inhumane  nature  of  the  Communist 
cadres  that  rode  herd  at  the  Hanoi  Hilton. 
But  somehow,  almost  miraculously,  the 
Americans  managed  for  the  most  part  to 
retain  a  sense  of  organization  and  self-dlscl- 
pllne.  And  at  times,  they  outwitted  their 
captors.  In  a  classic  example,  former  Navy 
pilot  Jeremiah  Denton,  now  a  senator  from 
Alabama  who  spent  seven  years  and  seven 
months  as  a  POW  after  his  Navy  fighter 
was  shot  down,  blinked  his  eyes  during  a 
Japanese  television  Interview  from  Hanoi  to 
spell  out  In  Morse  code  the  word  ""t-o-r-t-u-r-e." 
It  confirmed  what  many  Americans  had  feared 
was  happening  behind  the  confines  of  Hanoi's 
prison  walls. 

Retired  Col.  John  W.  FInlay  III.  USAF, 
who  endured  nearly  five  years  of  captivity, 
says  he  still  marvels  at  the  resilience  of  the 
POWs.  "The  Vlets  never  really  understood 
us  as  well  as  we  understood  them,"  he  re- 
members, '"and  I  didn't  understand  them  at 
all!  They  could  break  one  of  their  own 
people  under  pressure,  but  break  an  Ameri- 
can and  he'd  bounce  right  back  the  next 
day.  The  Communists  Just  couldn't  figure  it 
out. 

"On  occasions,"  says  Finlay,  "the  ques- 
tioners would  ask,  'Why  don't  you  agree 
with  what  Jane  Fonda  says  about  the  war?' 
And  I  would  reply  that  as  an  American  she 
was  free  to  say  what  she  pleased,  and  that  I 
had  just  as  much  right  to  disagree.  TTne 
Communists  couldn't  understand  this 
either." 

Except  for  the  Communist  propaganda 
broadcasts,  which  none  of  the  Americans 
believed,  the  POWs  were  kept  mostly  in  the 
dark  about  happenings  on  the  outside.  A 
newly  arrived  POW  often  could  fill  In  some 
of  the  blank  spaces,  but  normal  conversa- 
tions were  Impossible. 

In  late  1970.  however,  the  prison  regimen 
eased  slightly  and  the  Americans  sensed 
something  important  had  taken  place. 
Later,  it  was  learned  that  a  U.S.  commando 
team  had  raided  the  Son  Tay  prison  camp 
west  of  Hanoi.  Unfortunately,  the  camp  had 
been  evacuated  earlier  and  the  would-be  res- 
cuers had  to  return  empty-handed.  But  the 
audacious  action  surprised  and  frightened 
the  North  Vietnamese.  They  hurriedly 
moved  American  POWs  from  other  outlying 
prisons  and  trucked  them  to  the  more  heav- 
ily defended  Hanoi  Hilton.  And,  for  the  first 
time,  the  POWs  were  placed  in  large,  open 
bay  rooms  holding  from  20  to  50  men  each. 
Although  senior  officers  were  still  held  in 
isolation,  there  was  now  an  opportimlty  for 
most  of  the  Americans  to  talk  with  one  an- 
other. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  ease-up,  the 
POWs  in  early  February  1971  conducted 
their  first  do-it-yourself  church  service 
inside  the  prison  compound,  despite  the 
ranting  and  raving  of  the  camp  conunan- 
dant,  a  sadistic  torturer  nicknamed  "Bug." 
That  evening,  the  singing  of  hymns  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  spontaneoiis  outburst  of  patriot- 
ic songs,  including  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  Nearly  every  American  Joined  in 
and  the  "Bug"  was  apoplectic.  Troop  rein- 


lorctmenU  were  caUed  In,  apparently  In  ex- 
pectation of  a  prison  riot  or  breakout.  But 
for  the  POWs.  It  was  a  turning  point. 
Morale  soared,  and  so  did  hopes  of  freedom. 
But  setbacks  were  yet  to  come.  On  an 
April  night  in  1972,  the  prison  "goon  squad" 
administered  a  terrible  beating  to  Air  Force 
Lieut.  Mike  Christian,  apparenUy  after  a 
small  handmade  American  flag  was  discov- 
ered inside  his  shirt.  The  flag,  pieced  to- 
gether from  scrape  by  the  lieutenant  and 
another  POW,  Air  Force  Capt.  Jim  Hlvner. 
had  been  secretly  displayed  while  the  Amer- 
icans quietly  recited  the  "Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance." It  was  confiscated  by  the  guards, 
but  soon  replaced  with  another  improvised 
"Old  Glory,"  and  the  pledges  continued. 

The  so-called  "Christmas  bombing."  or- 
dered by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  De- 
cember 1972  to  hammer  a  recalcitrant 
Hanoi  back  to  the  peace  conference  table, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  long 
ordeal.  The  POWs  erupted  In  a  surge  of  un- 
restrained joy  and  relief,  greeting  each  wave 
of  B-52S  and  F-lOls  with  resounding  cheers. 
The  Communist  captors  were  struck  by 
fear. 

Retired  Air  Force  Col.  Richard  D.  Vogel 
was  In  a  group  of  180  POWs,  that  had  been 
moved  to  a  camp  near  the  Chinese  border. 
"We  were  trucked  back  to  the  Hanoi  Hilton 
right  after  the  Christmas  bombing,"  he 
says,  ""and  we  could  almost  taste  freedom." 
As  Leo  Thorsness  remembers:  "Happiness 
was  those  B-52s  that  kept  coming  and 
coming,  night  and  day.  We  knew  then  it  was 
nearly  over.  Even  If  a  bomb  or  two  had  hit 
the  prison,  we  couldn't  have  cared  less.  We 
had  been  there  so  long.  And  on  the  faces  of 
the  guwls.  we  could  tell  that  Uncle  Sam 
had  finally  got  their  attention.  The  one 
thing  they  understood  was  force." 

The  ex-POWs  remember  homecoming  as  a 
star  spangled  blur  of  joy,  excitement  and 
pride.  Jim  Stockdale  says  that  after  the 
years  of  death-like  silence  In  Isolation,  the 
outside  world  seemed  "awfully  noisy,  like 
being  Inside  a  bass  drum.  It  was,  to  me,  a 
yakety-yak  world  of  noise,  but  a  happy 
noise!" 

Thorsness  says,  "One  returning  American 
was  taken  off  a  homeward  bound  plane  in 
Hawaii  because  he  was  running  a  fever.  It 
was  I.  They  kept  me  there  until  they  got  my 
temperature  down,  and  then  I  came  home  In 
an  airliner  all  to  myself,  with  the  best-look- 
ing nurses  In  the  world.  When  we  sighted 
the  lights  of  California,  I  got  an  OK  to 
come  up  front  and  as  the  crew  played  some 
background  music  on  tape,  I  reported  our 
position  and  told  the  tower  we  had  presiden- 
tial clearance  all  the  way  to  St.  Louis.  Not 
bad  for  a  farm  boy  from  the  Middle  West!" 
Thorsness,  now  living  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  and  active  in  politics.  Is  among  those 
who  believe  the  nation's  sacrifices  in  Viet- 
nam were  not  in  vain.  "Most  Americans  may 
still  feel  it  was  a  mistake  to  get  involved  .  .  . 
but  what's  important,  I  believe,  is  that  for 
10  years  we  tied  the  Communists  down  in 
Indochina  and  gave  other  countries  in  the 
region— Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  In- 
donesia, the  Philippines— a  chance  to 
strengthen  themselves.  Their  people,  some 
260  million  strong,  are  still  free  and  doing 
pretty  well,  which  may  not  have  been  the 
case  had  we  not  gone  to  Vietnam.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  this  Is  a  living  tribute  to 
the  Americans  who  died  over  there." 

As  for  the  future,  Thorsness  believes  that 
'"so  long  as  we're  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  like  It  or  not,  there  are  obligations. 
This  doesn't  mean  we  should  send  our  men 
to  fight  for  every  nation  trying  to  remain 
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living  in  Satellite  Beach.  Fla.  On  returning 
home  from  his  long  ordeal,  Guarlno  was  dis- 
illusioned by  what  he  felt  was  the  don't- 
give-a-damn  attitude  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can. "I  just  couldn't  see  how  anyone  could 
sit  back  after  It  was  all  over  and  not  care- 
care  about  those  poor  people  who  got  them- 
selves killed,  or  fed  themselves  to  the  sharks 
or  to  the  pirates  of  the  South  China  Sea  in 
their  attempt  to  get  away  from  Commu- 
nism. All  those  poor  people  .  .  .  they  must 
be  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  mil- 
lions! How  could  anyone  say  we  did  not  try 
to  fight  for  a  noble  cause?'  No  matter  how 
bad  it  looked,  the  cause  was  Just!" 

Retired  Air  Force  Capt.  Howard  Rutledge 
of  Norman,  Okla.,  now  active  in  politics  and 
veterans  affairs,  says  his  experiences  as  a 
POW  in  Hanoi  convinced  him  that  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  was  absolutely  right 
when  he  admonished  that  in  war  "there  is 
no  substitute  for  victory."  Observes  Rut- 
ledge:  "What  came  out  of  the  Vietnam  War 
is  that  our  people  probably  never  again  will 
accept  the  idea  of  committing  our  armed 
forces  to  battle  without  an  equal  commit- 
ment to  win.  I  believe  that  Americans  will 
say,  'yes.  there  are  some  things  worth  fight- 
ing for  and  our  way  of  life  Is  one  of  them.' 
But  they'll  also  insist  that  once  committed, 
we  must  go  to  win  or  not  go  at  all .  .  ." 

Dick  Vogel,  who  retired  from  the  Air 
Force  in  1976,  now  works  for  Collins  Avion- 
ics "helping  make  some  of  the  stuff  I  used 
to  fly  with."  The  former  POW  believes 
there  are  some  situations  where  the  United 
States  should  get  Involved.  "I  don't  think  we 
need  to  be  caretakers  of  the  entire  free 
world.  But  where  our  national  interests  are 
at  stake,  as  I  believe  they  were  in  Vietnam, 
we  should  take  effective  action.  And  if  that 
happens,  we  need  to  explain  why  we're 
doing  what  we're  doing  so  the  public  will 
back  our  military  .  .  ." 

Richard  Kelm— "Pop"  to  his  many 
friends— was  knocked  down  in  July  1965  by 
what  he  believes  was  the  first  Soviet-made 
SAM  fired  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  After 
military  service  going  back  to  World  War 
II— during  which  he  also  was  shot  down  and 
spent  11  months  as  a  POW  In  Germany— 
the  colonel  is  now  retired  In  Indian  Har- 
bour, Fla.  Like  other  POWs,  Kelm  believes 
fervently  In  a  strong  America.  "It's  the  best 
coimtry  on  earth  and  we  must  protect  It.  I 
know.  I've  lived  under  Communism  for 
nearly  eight  years  and  I  experienced  Just 
how  insidious  it  Is.  Just  to  get  back  to  this 
country  where  I  could  say  'nuts  to  you,'  or 
anything  else  I  wanted  to  say  without  being 
tortured  for  It  was  the  greatest  feeling.  It's 
been  said  a  man  doesn't  appreciate  freedom 
until  he  loses  It.  To  which  I  would  add.  If  a 
man's  not  willing  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
his  country  and  his  kids,  he's  not  worth  a 
damn!" 

Ex-POW  John  McCain,  who  hung  up  his 
uniform  to  serve  in  Congress  from  Arizona, 
sees  America  emerging  from  its  Vietnam 
trauma  as,  overall,  "a  far  better  nation. 
Maybe  some  of  the  activists  of  the  '60s  and 
'70s  still  haven't  found  themselves.'  But 
certainly  the  young  people  I  have  met  In 
recent  years  are  dedicated  Americans,  truly 
super  people." 

On  the  basis  of  his  Vietnam  experiences, 
McCain,  who  comes  from  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers,  offers  this  advice: 
"The  right  to  disagree,  to  demonstrate  and 
show  one's  ideological  preferences  is  a  pre- 
cious heritage  that  we  must  guard,  even  If 
at  times  it  seems  to  erode  our  national  will, 
as  I  believe  it  did  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  a  right  we  should  cherish. 


never  forgetting  that  we  still  are  the  great- 
est nation,  founded  on  the  noblest  princi- 
ples conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  our 
duty  to  preserve  It." 

What  manner  of  men,  we  might  ask.  are 
these  POWs,  these  bidomiUble  Americans 
who  prevailed  for  so  many  hellish  years  in 
Hanoi,  and  then  faced  the  divlsiveness  of 
their  countrymen  back  home,  and  yet 
remain  so  steadfast  In  their  patriotism? 

In  contrast  to  earlier  wars,  our  POWs  in 
Vietnam  were  mostly  mature  men,  career 
officers  acquainted  with  the  art  of  survival 
and  with  the  Code  of  Conduct.  Since  retire- 
ment, many  have  distinguished  themselves 
In  business,  the  professions,  academic  life 
and  public  service.  As  POW  wife  Doris  E>ay 
says,  "They  are  a  pretty  special  group." 

That  they  are,  and  more. 

Explained  former  POW  Howard  Rutledge: 
""I  don't  know  what  It  was  that  pulled  us  so 
tightly  together.  There  was  no  specific 
event.  But  I  believe  we  were  on  the  leading 
edge  of  a  change  In  attitude,  or  philosophy, 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  came  back  10 
years  ago  with  ideas  that  only  recently  have 
begun  to  be  accepted,  nationwide.  I  think  we 
were  ahead  of  where  people  are  coming  to 
right  now." 

Whatever  changes  develop  in  our  society 
as  a  whole,  the  POWs  of  the  Vietnam  War 
most  assuredly  brought  out  the  best  in  our 
nation  and  set  examples  of  courage  that  will 
inspire  Americans  for  generations  to  come.* 


RECESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:45 
p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:37  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  1:45  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mrs. 
Hawkins  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  her  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  business 
before  the  Senate,  Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  47. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  notwithstanding 
the  Pastore  rule,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUS  DEREGULATION  BACKFIRES 
IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  hate 
to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  but  precisely 
what  I  predicted  would  happen  with 
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the  passage  of  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1982  is  beginning  to 
happen  in  West  Virginia. 

Shortly  after  the  law  became  effec- 
tive on  November  20  of  last  year, 
Trsilways  and  Greyhound— the  two 
companies  that  provide  99  percent  of 
the  intrastate  bus  service  in  West  Vir- 
ginia—filed to  abandon  or  curtail  most 
of  the  bus  routes  in  my  State. 

It  is  cold  comfort  to  me  that  I  was 
correct  in  predicting  the  adverse 
impact  of  this  law,  as  I  think  of  the 
many  elderly  people  and  people  with 
modest  incomes  who  will  be  without 
means  of  transportation  if  these  appli- 
cations for  abandonment  or  curtaU- 
ment  are  approved. 

There  have  been  10  public  hearings 
held  in  my  State  on  the  proposed 
Greyhound  abandonments,  and  4 
hearings  held  on  the  proposed  Trail- 
ways  abandorunents.  Public  opposition 
to  the  abandonments  or  curtailments 
was  expressed  in  a  loud  and  clear  fash- 
ion at  each  of  these  hearings.  The 
West  Virgtaia  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion obtained  a  "temporary  restraining 
order"  through  the  Federal  district 
court  in  the  Trailways  case,  and  is 
seeking  injunctive  relief  from  the 
court  to  require  Trailways  to  continue 
two-way  service  while  the  proposals 
are  under  consideration  by  the  com- 
mission. 

According  to  the  Commission,  the 
temporary  restraining  order  expired 
on  Sunday,  February  20.  The  Commis- 
sion expects  to  leam  shortly  whether 
the  court  will  issue  a  permanent  in- 
Jimction  against  the  abandonments. 
There  are  indications  that  the  bus 
companies  may  have  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  law  governing  service  re- 
ductions and  have  cut  service  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  West  Virginia  to  one  trip 
per  day  in  only  one  direction.  The 
Commission  is  pressing  the  court  to 
consider  that  curtailment  of  service 
will  leave  many  West  Virginians  with- 
out transportation. 

I  am  assured  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  that  the  companies 
intend  to  appeal  any  adverse  decisions 
at  the  State  level  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  here,  in  Wash- 
ington. This  is  precisely  the  problem 
that  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  when  the  bus  deregulation  bill 
was  being  debated  on  Jiuie  30,  and 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
came  before  the  Senate  on  August  20 
of  last  year. 

I  quote  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the 
chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  Public 
Service  Commission.  Mr.  E.  Dandridge 
McDonald,  concerning  the  bus  deregu- 
lation bill: 

Consumers  in  West  Virginia  who  might 
wish  to  be  heard  In  cases  appeared  to  the 
ICC  •  •  •  would  be.  In  effect,  precluded  from 
effectively  protesting  since  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  muster  the  resources 
necessary  to  retain  specialized  legal  talent 
to  represent  them  before  the  ICC  in  Wash- 
ington. 


That  quote  is  a  portion  of  a  letter 
dated  May  25.  1982.  from  Chairman 
McDonald.  I  inserted  the  test  of  the 
entire  letter  in  the  Ricord  on  June  30 
last  year  when  the  Senate  voted  on 
this  bill.  In  retrospect,  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  Chairman  McDonald  to 
me.  and  by  me  to  the  Senate— that 
abandonments  would  be  almost  imix»- 
sible  to  stop— is  now  unf  ortimately  be- 
coming a  reality. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  ICC.  in  considering  abandoiunent 
or  curtailment  proposals,  will  pay  heed 
to  the  policy  statement  included  in  the 
law  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  consider  the  needs  of 
small  communities.  There  are  few 
large  cities  in  West  Virginia,  and  even 
they  do  not  have  populations  of  more 
than  100,000  persons.  The  majority  of 
the  people  in  my  State  live  in  much 
smaller  towns,  and  it  is  these  commu- 
nities that  will  suffer  immediately 
from  curtailments.  And  I  fear  that  the 
abandonments  will  not  stop  at  the 
small  communities,  but  will  affect 
practically  every  town  in  my  State. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  subject 
that  I  wrote  the  President  after  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  bill  and  urged 
him  to  veto  the  measure.  Unfortunate- 
ly, he  did  not  do  so.  When  the  Senate 
considered  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  in  August,  I  inserted  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  into  the 
Record.  The  article  described  the  ef- 
fects of  a  Florida  State  bus  deregula- 
tion statute  on  small  communities  in 
that  State.  Small  commxmities  were 
suffering  imder  the  Florida  law. 

Despite  all  of  these  efforts,  the  bus 
deregulation  legislation  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  85  to  10.  The  Senate  adopted 
the  conference  report  by  a  vote  of  84 
to  8.  Yet  these  massive  majorities  do 
not  alter  the  fact  that  this  law  works 
to  the  detriment  of  my  State.  I  would 
presume  that  other  States  are  going  to 
likewise  feel  the  pinch  if  they  are  not 
already  feeling  it. 

Through  smooth  and  persuasive  ar- 
guments, the  Congress  was  convinced 
that  the  public  interest  would  best  be 
served  by  deregulation  of  the  bus  in- 
dustry. I  was  not  persuaded,  and  I  was 
1  of  the  10  Senators  who  voted  against 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  was  also  one  of 
the  eight  lonely  votes  against  the  con- 
ference report.  I  stated  that  I  was 
voting  against  the  measure  because  of 
my  fear  that  bus  transportation  serv- 
ice to  communities  in  West  Virginia 
would  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  My 
worst  fears  are  in  the  process  of  being 

To  top  it  off,  the  communities  that 
Trailways  proposes  to  abandon  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  economically  de- 
pressed regions  in  the  United  States. 
McDowell  County,  W.  Va.,  where  the 
town  of  Welch  is  located,  had  an  astro- 
nomical 36  percent  unemployment 
rate  in  December.  People  in  the  area 


are  desperate  for  work.  Many  move 
about  by  bus.  going  from  town  to  town 
looking  for  work.  And  now  the  bus 
may  not  run  anymore. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 16  edition  of  the  Huntington 
Herald-Dispatch,  entitled,  "West  Vir- 
ginia Unemplosrment  Rate  Highest 
Ever."  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  situation  reminds 
me  of  the  trials  of  Job.  How  much 
pain  and  misery  can  be  inflicted  on 
these  people?  The  elderly,  who  often 
cannot  drive  themselves,  and  people  of 
modest  means,  who  simply  cannot 
afford  an  automobile,  are  being 
threatened  with  total  isolation. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  contacted 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Reese  H.  Taylor. 
Jr..  to  make  him  aware  of  the  serious 
effects  that  abandonment  or  curtail- 
ment of  bus  service  would  have  on  the 
people  of  West  Virginia.  I  urged  him 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission the  plight  of  small  communi- 
ties in  my  State,  whose  citizens  could 
be  effectively  stranded  if  bus  service  is 
diminished.  I  also  urged  him  to  pay 
heed  to  the  policy  statement  included 
in  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act. 
which  states  that  it  is  our  national 
transportation  policy  to  "•  •  *  provide 
and  maintain  service  to  small  commu- 
nities and  small  shippers  and  intra- 
state bus  services." 

I  hope  that  the  ICC  and  the  bus 
companies  will  examine  the  likely  ef- 
fects of  proposed  abandonments  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  act  to  prevent 
further  damage  to  the  transportation 
system  in  West  Virginia. 
Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch. 
Feb.  16,  1983] 

West  Virginia  UNntPLOYMDrr  Rate 
"HiGRKST  Ever" 

Charleston.— West  Virginia's  unemploy- 
ment rate  shot  to  17.8  percent  in  December, 
the  nation's  highest  figure  during  the  reces- 
sion, the  federal  government  reported  yes- 
terday. 

"West  Virginia  broke  through  the  strato- 
sphere this  month,"'  said  Mike  Cimini,  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor's 
state  and  local  unemployment  statistics 
project.  "It  would  appear,  Just  from  eyeball- 
Ing  It,  that  this  is  the  highest  rate  we've 
ever  had." 

The  national  unemployment  average  for 
December  was  10.5  percent,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  said. 

In  November,  West  Virginia  and  Michigan 
tied  for  the  nation's  worst  unemployment 
rate— 16.4  percent— but  Michigan's  rate 
dropped  to  15.9  percent  in  December. 
Cimini  noted  that  Hawaii  had  the  lowest 
unemployment,  at  6.3  percent. 

Coal  miners  make  up  most  of  the  unem- 
ployed, especially  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  where  many  mines  are  idled  by  low 
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Madam  President,   I 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRi^IDING    OFFICER.    The 

the  roll, 
legislitive  clerk  proceeded  to 
iroU. 

BAKI R.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

c  }nsent  that  the  order  for 

I  all  be  rescinded. 

PREl  imiNG    OFFICER    (Mr. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so 


UNA^  CMOUS-CONSENT 
HiEEMENT— S.  47 


An  hour  late  perhaps 
welcome,  I  am  pleased 
Mr.  President,  that  an 
appears    to     have    been 
;his  subject,  and  I  would 
it  now.  Before  I  do  so. 
the  staff  for  the  minor- 
indeed,  the  minority 
have  been  made  aware 
contents  of  the  request  I 
put,  which  has  been  re- 
He  has  indicated  to 
agreeable  to  him  and  that 
have  a  requirement  to  be 
at  the  time  the  request  is 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 
bill.  S.  47,  be  made  the 
;  provided  that  no  clc- 
in  respect  to  that  bill  wiU 
prior  to  the  hour  of  3:15 
'  provided  that  the  com- 
proposed    by    the 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
as    well    as    the    17 


the 


ind 

subi  titute 

<n 


amendments  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
THTntMOHD  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  one  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senator  Lohg  be 
considered  germane  under  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII.  and  that  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  occvir  without 
the  requirement  for  a  mandatory 
quorum  at  4  p.m.  on  March  1;  provided 
that  Senator  Stxvens  will  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  amendments  per- 
taining to  past  filing  and  enforcement: 
and  provided  further.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate,  when  it  completes  its 
business  today,  stand  in  recess  until 
Monday,  February  28.  at  10  a.m.:  that 
on  Monday,  after  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business,  it  stand  in  recess 
untU  Tuesday,  March  1.  at  11:30  a.m.; 
that  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday.  March  1. 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m., 
and  that  at  2  p.m..  until  the  vote  on 
cloture  occurs  at  4  p.m.,  the  time  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  it  is  my  under- 
standing—and I  address  this  inquiry 
more  to  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Sena- 
tor Gorton— that  the  17  committee 
amendments  that  are  referred  to  are 
otherwise  known  as  the  Judiciary 
Committee  amendments? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.       

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  correct  as  well  that  there  is 
an  imderstanding  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  amendments  are  not  going 
to  be  offered  today? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee amendments  will  not  be  offered 
this  afternoon  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  just  so  we 
are  clear,  the  Senator  is  aware  that 
there  are  17  amendments?  There  is 
one  that  is  in  disagreement,  which  is 
the  one  that  I  intend  to  offer  my 
amendment  to;  there  are  16  amend- 
ments that  are  in  semi-agreement  and 
one  is  In  disagreement? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
full  well,  and  I  think  that  is  contem- 
plated by  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  does  have  an  amendment  to 
one  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's request?  Without  objection 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  further  to  object,  and  I  still  do 
not  intend  to  object,  am  I  clear  that 


when  the  Stevens  amendment  is  of- 
fered, there  \s  nothing  about  this 
unanimous-consent  request  that  would 
deny  any  Member  of  the  Senate  any 
right  to  move  to  amend,  to  lay  on  the 
table,  or  to  take  any  such  other  action 
to  which  that  Senator  would  normally 
be  entitled  in  cormection  with  the 
handling  of  an  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  and  make  sure  we  are  not  get- 
ting confused.  That  is  not  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
agreement  does  not  bar  motions  to 
table  or  other  amendments  and  that 
there  are  other  amendments  that  are 
contemplated  to  be  offered  under  this 
agreement.  This  does  not  preclude 
other  amendments,  nor  does  it  pre- 
clude other  motions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  majority 
leader's  request?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  cooperation 
and  consideration.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  help  and  assist- 
ance. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  his  help  and  assistance  as 
weU.  The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, the  President  pro  tempore,  has 
been  most  helpful  in  trying  to  work 
this  out,  as  has  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 

I  neglected  to  say  earlier  that  I 
talked  on  the  telephone  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  indicated  to  him  that  I  wished 
to  make  this  request.  He  cleared  it  as 
well  and  indicated  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essary for  him  to  be  on  the  floor  at 
the  time,  or  at  least  that  was  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  on  the 
track  now.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  wish  to  offer  an  amendment 
this  afternoon. 

ORDKR  TO  TEMPORARILY  LAY  ASIDE 
KCTZZIfBAnil  AMENDMENT 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if 
he  is  agreeable  to  a  further  unani- 
mous-consent request  respecting  that 
amendment;  that  is,  if  an  amendment 
is  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
today  and  it  is  not  disposed  of  today, 
that  on  Monday  next,  it  might  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  so  we  can  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  several  Ju- 
diciary Committee  amendments? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  request, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION— SHIPPING 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  order  previously  entered. 
It  is  in  order,  I  believe— and  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate— to  file  a  motion  of 
cloture  on  this  measure.  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  a  cloture  motion  under  rule 
XXII.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  juui  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  47.  a 
bill  to  improve  the  international  ocean  com- 
merce transportation  system  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Howard  Baker.  Strom  Thurmond.  Nancy 
Landon    Kassebaum,    Slade    Gorton. 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Gordon  Humphrey, 
Jake  Gam,  Ted  Stevens,  Dan  Quayle, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Prank  H.  Mur- 
kowski.  Thad  Cochran,  Bob  Packwood, 
Roger  W.  Jepsen,  Paul  Trlble,  Mark 
Andrews.    Jolin    Danforth.    Malcolm 
Wallop.    Paula    Hawkins,    and    Pete 
Wilson. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  cloture  motion  which  was  referred 
to  in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  into  a  few  moments  ago, 
on  which  a  vote  will  occur  at  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  next,  without  the  necessity  of 
the  mandatory  quorum  call  as  contem- 
plated by  rule  XXII. 


ments  for  a  later  vote.  I  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  accommodating  for  an 
hour  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  I 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  holding 
them  over  until  Tuesday.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
present,  because  there  may  be  more 
than  one  rollcall  vote  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
votes  should  be  expected  on  Monday 
and  I  believe  will  occur  on  Monday. 
With  the  announcement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  he  will  object  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  for  an  ex- 
tensive stacking  of  votes,  they  should 
take  accoiuit  of  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  anticipate  a 
vote  this  afternoon.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  not  wish  to  do  that. 

I  expect  that  we  will  continue  for  a 
little  while  this  afternoon,  perhaps  at 
least  with  the  opening  statements  of 
the  managers.  I  do  not  anticipate  a 
late  day  today. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. We  will  be  in  session  today  as 
long  as  it  is  productive  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  anticipate  a  late  day  today,  how- 
ever. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.,  on 
Monday  next. 

I  urge  Senators  to  consider  that  on 
Monday  there  is  a  high  likelihood  of 
votes,  perhaps  even  several  votes. 
There  are  a  number  of  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 
believe,  as  well  as  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  perhaps  by  other  Sen- 
ators. 

So,  once  again,  I  urge  Senators  to 
consider  that  Monday  is  likely  to  be  a 
busy  day.  We  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  and 
votes  should  be  expected  throughout 
that  day. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like 
to  indicate  publicly  at  this  point  that 
quite  often  when  there  are  a  number 
of  amendments,  a  request  is  made  to 
stack  up  those  amendments.  The 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been 
given  notice  adequately  in  advance 
that  there  will  be  votes  on  Monday. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  add  that  I  would 
not  be  inclined  to  stack  up  amend- 


SHIPPING  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
S.  47. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  47)  to  improve  the  international 
ocean  commerce  transportation  system  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  following: 

a  47 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Shipping 
Act  of  1983 ". 
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SEC  Z.  DECLARATION  OF  POUCY. 

The  objectives  of  United  SUtes  regulation 
of  international  liner  shipping  are— 

(1)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  efficient 
ocean  transporution  system  through  com- 
mercial means,  with  minimum  government 
involvement,  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of 
United  SUtes  foreign  commerce: 

(2)  to  foster  reliable  and  responsible  serv- 
ice by  marine  terminal  operators,  ocean 
common  carriers,  and  conferences; 

(3)  to  encourage  ocean  transporUtion 
rates  and  practices  for  United  SUtes  export- 
ers and  importers  that  are  internationally 
competitive,  and  which  are  not  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory: 

(4)  to  harmonize  United  SUtes  shipping 
practices  with  those  of  its  major  trading 
partners: 

(5)  to  permit  cooperation  among  carriers 
and  rationalization  of  services;  and 

(6)  to  faciliUte  efficient  and  timely  regu- 
lation by  a  single  Federal  agency  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  international  liner  shipping, 
responsive  to  the  growth  of  ocean  commerce 
and  international  developments  affecting 
that  commerce. 

SEC.  Z.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "agreement"  means  an  understanding, 
arrangement,  or  association,  written  or  onU, 
and  any  modification  or  cancellation  there- 
of; but  the  term  does  not  include  a  maritime 
labor  agreement; 

(2)  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of  July 
2.  1890  (ch.  647.  26  SUt.  209),  as  amended 
the  Act  of  October  15,  iei4  (ch.  323.  38  SUt 
730).  as  amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Com 
mission  Act  (38  SUt.  717).  as  amended;  sec 
tions  73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1894 
(28  SUt.  570).  as  amended:  the  Act  of  June 
19.  1936  (ch.  592.  49  SUt.  1526),  as  amended; 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (76  SUt. 
548).  as  amended;  and  amendments  and  Acts 
supplemenUry  thereto; 

(3)  "assessment  agreement"  means  an 
agreement,  whether  part  of  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  or  negotiated  separately, 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  provides  for  the 
funding  of  collectively  bargained  fringe  ben- 
efit obligations  on  other  than  a  uniform 
man-hour  basis,  regardless  of  the  cargo  han- 
dled or  type  of  vessel  or  equipment  utilized; 

(4)  "bulk  cargo"  means  cargo  that  is 
loaded  and  carried  in  bulk  without  mark  or 
coimt; 

(5)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission; 

(6)  "common  carrier"  means  a  person 
holding  itself  out  to  the  general  public  to 
provide  transporUtion  of  passengers  or 
property  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  country  for  compensation  that— 

(A)  assimies  responsibility  for  the  trans- 
porUtion from  the  port  or  point  of  receipt 
to  the  port  or  point  of  destination;  and 

(B)  utilizes,  for  all  or  part  of  that  trans- 
porUtion. a  vessel  operating  on  the  high 
seas  or  the  Great  Lakes  l>etween  ports  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  ports  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(7)  "conference"  means  an  association  of 
ocean  common  carriers  permitted,  pursuant 
to  an  approved  or  effective  agreement,  to 
engage  in  concerted  activity  and  to  utilize  a 
common  tariff;  but  the  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  joint  service,  consortium,  pooling, 
sailing  or  transshipment  arrangement; 

(8)  "controlled  carrier"  means  an  ocean 
common  carrier  that  is,  or  whose  operating 
assets  are,  directly  or  Indirectly,  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  government  under  whose 
registry  the  vessels  of  the  carrier  operate: 
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ovnenhlp  or  oc  itrol  by  a  government  shall 
be  deoned  to  ex  at  with  reapect  to  any  carri- 
er If- 

(A)  a  majorlt; '  portion  of  the  Interest  In 
the  carrier  Is  <wned  or  controlled  in  any 
iMnn>r  by  that  Kovemmoit,  by  any  agency 
thetcof,  or  by  I  ny  public  or  private  person 
controlled  by  th  kt  government;  or 

(B)  that  govei  nment  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point or  disapprove  the  appointment  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors,  the  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  or  t  le  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  carrier, 

(9)  "deferred  ebate"  means  a  return  by  a 
common  carrie  r  of  any  portion  of  the 
freight  money  »  a  shipper  as  a  conslder- 
aUon  for  that  si  tipper  giving  aU,  or  any  por- 
tion, of  its  shlc  nnents  to  that  or  any  other 
common  carriei,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
the  payment  o  which  Is  deferred  beyond 
the  completion  )f  the  service  for  which  it  is 
paid,  and  is  made  only  if,  during  both  the 
period  for  whlc  n  computed  and  the  period 
of  deferment,  tl  e  shipper  has  complied  with 
the  tenns  of  tie  rebate  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement; 

(10)  "fighting  ship"  means  a  vessel  used  in 
a  particular  tra  le  by  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier or  group  o'  such  carriers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding,  preventing,  or  reducing 
competition  by  driving  another  ocean 
common  carrier  out  of  that  trade; 

(11)  "forest  products  in  an  unfinished  or 
semifinished  stite"  means  forest  products 
that  require  sp  cial  handling  moving  in  lot 
sizes  that  rang;  from  being  too  large  for 
containers  up  t  >  and  including  shipload  lot 
sizes,  including,  but  not  limited  to  lumber  in 
bundles,  rough  timber,  ties,  poles,  piling, 
laminated  beauts,  bundled  siding,  bundled 
plywood,  bunded  core  stock  or  veneers. 
bundled  particle  or  fiber  boards,  bundled 
hardwood,  woo<  i  pulp  in  rolls,  wood  pulp  in 
imitized  bales,  paper  board  in  rolls,  and 
paper  in  rolls: 

"inland  <  livision"  means  the  amount 
octan  common  carrier  to  any 
for   the   inland   portion   of 
through    transportation    offered    to    the 
public  by  the  on.  ean  common  carrier, 

(13)  "inland  p  ortion"  means  the  charge  to 
the  public  by  sj  i  ocean  common  carrier  with 
respect  to  the  iionocean  portion  of  through 
tnuisportation; 

(14)  "loyalty  contract"  means  a  contract 
with  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  confer- 
ence, other  tha  i  a  service  contract  or  a  con- 
tract based  on  ;ime-volume  rates,  by  which 
a  contract  shiiper  obtains  lower  rates  by 
committing  all  )r  a  fixed  portion  of  its  cargo 
to  that  carrier  4r  conference; 

(15)  "marine  terminal  operator"  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
business  of  fun  ishing  wharfage,  dock,  ware- 
house, or  other  terminal  faculties  in  connec- 
tion with  a  com  mon  carrier; 

( 16)  "maritirt  e  labor  agreement"  means  a 
coUective-bargs  Ining  agreement  between  an 
employer  or  gr  }up  of  employers,  subject  to 

,  abor  organization  represent- 
I  \a  the  maritime  or  stevedor- 
an  agreement  preparatory 
to  such  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
among  members  of  a  multiemployer  bar- 
er an  agreement  specifically 
provisions  of  such  a  collec- 
agreement  or  providing  for 
financing,  or  administration 
a  multlemc  loyer  bargaining  group;  but 
the  term  doei  not  include  an  assessment 
agreement; 

(17)  "non-ve  sel-operating  common  carri- 
er" means  a  o  immon  carrier  that  does  not 
operate   the  \  essels  by   which   the  ocean 


(12) 
paid  by  an 
inland  carrier 


this  Act  and  a 
Ing  employees 
Ing  industry 


gaining  group, 
implementing 
tlve-bargaining 
the  formation, 
of 


transportation  service  is  provided,  and  is  a 
shipper  in  its  relationship  with  an  ocean 
common  carrier 

(18)  "ocean  common  carrier"  means  a 
veoel  operating  common  carrier  but  the 
term  does  not  Include  one  engaged  in  ocean 
tranqwrtation  by  ferry  boat  or  ocean 
tramp; 

(19)  "ocean  freight  forwarder"  means  a 
person  in  the  United  States  who— 

(A)  dispatches  shipments  via  common  car- 
riers and  books  or  otherwise  arranges  space 
for  such  cargo  on  behalf  of  shippers,  and 

(B)  processes  the  documentation  or  per- 
forms related  activities  incident  to  such 
shipments; 

(20)  "person"  includes  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, partnerships,  and  associations  exist- 
ing under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  foreign  country; 

(21)  "service  contract"  means  a  contract 
between  a  shipper  and  an  ocean  common 
carrier  or  conference  in  which  the  shipper 
makes  a  commitment  to  provide  a  certain 
minimum  quantity  of  cargo  over  a  fixed 
time  period,  and  the  ocean  common  carrier 
or  conference  commits  to  a  certain  rate  or 
rate  schedule  as  well  as  a  defined  service 
level— such  as,  assured  space,  transit  time, 
port  rotation,  or  similar  service  features;  the 
contract  may  also  specify  provisions  in  the 
event  of  nonperformance  on  the  part  of 
either  party; 

(22)  "shipment"  means  all  of  the  cargo 
carried  under  the  terms  of  a  single  bill  of 
lading; 

(23)  "shipper"  means  an  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  ocean  transportation 
of  cargo  is  provided  or  the  person  to  whom 
delivery  is  to  be  made; 

(24)  "shipper's  council"  means  an  associa- 
tion of  shippers  or  their  agents,  other  than 
ocean  freight  forwarders  and  non-vessel-op- 
erating common  carriers; 

(25)  "tariff"  means  any  schedule  of  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  and  practices. 
Including  any  supplement,  amendment  or 
reissue  pertaining  to  services  or  accommoda- 
tions subject  to  this  Act; 

(26)  "through  rate"  means  the  single 
amount  charged  by  a  common  carrier  in 
connection  with  through  transportation; 

(27)  "through  transportation"  means  con- 
tinuous transportation  between  origin  and 
destination  for  which  a  single  amounts  is  as- 
sessed and  which  is  offered  or  performed  by 
one  or  more  carriers,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
a  common  carrier,  between  a  United  States 
point  or  port  and  a  foreign  point  or  port; 
and 

(28)  "United  States "  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  all 
other  United  States  territories  and  posses- 
sions. 

SEC.  <.  AGREEMENTS  WITHIN  SCOPE  OF  ACT. 

(a)  Ocean  Common  Carhiehs.— This  Act 
applies  to  agreements  by  or  among  ocean 
common  carriers  to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix,  and  regulate  rates,  accom- 
modations, and  other  conditions  of  service 
including  through  rates  and  through  trans- 
portation, 

(2)  pool  or  apportion  earnings,  losses  or 
traffic: 

(3)  allot  ports  or  restrict  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulate the  number  and  character  of  sailings 
between  ports; 

(4)  limit  or  regulate  the  volume  or  charac- 
ter of  cargo  or  passenger  traffic  to  be  car- 
ried: 

(5)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative   working    arrangements    among 


themselves  or  with  one  or  more  marine  ter- 
minal operators  or  non-veaMl-operating 
common  carriers 

(6)  control,  regulate,  or  prevent  competi- 
tion in  international  ocean  tranaporUUon 
and. 

(7)  consult  and  confer  with  shippers  and 
shippers'  councils  regarding  general  rate 
leveU.  charges,  daaaifications.  rules,  prac- 
tices, or  services. 

(b)  MAum  TnifiHAL  Opbutors.— This 
Act  amlles  to  agreements  among  marine 
terminal  operators,  and  to  agreements 
among  one  or  more  marine  terminal  opera- 
tors and  one  or  more  ocean  common  carriers 
to- 

(1)  discuss,  fix.  and  regulate  rates  and 
other  conditions  of  services; 

(2)  pool  or  apportion  earnings,  losses,  or 
traffic:  and 

(3)  engage  In  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements. 

(c)  Sripfkrs'  Councils.— Shippers  may  es- 
tablish shippers'  councils  in  order  to— 

(1)  mutually  consult  and  exchange  infor- 
mation or  views  regarding  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  practices,  or  services; 

(2)  agree  upon  common  positions; 

(3)  consvQt  and  confer  with  any  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  regarding 
general  rate  levels,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  practices,  or  services:  and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  small  shipper,  combine 
cargo  with  another  small  shipper  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  time-volume  rates  and 
service  contracts  with  ocean  common  carri- 
ers. For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
small  shipper  shall  be  considered  to  be  any 
shipper  who  in  the  normal  course  of  Its 
business  (including  any  business  conducted 
by  a  parent  corporation  or  subsidiary  that, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  either  controls  or  Is  con- 
trolled by  such  shipper)  ships  In  ocean 
transportation  an  average  of  no  more  than 
30  containers  a  month. 

(d)  Acquisitions.- This  Act  does  not 
apply  to  an  acquisition  by  any  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  any  voting  security  or 
assets  of  any  other  person. 

SEC.  5.  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Piling  REQuiRmnrre.— A  true  copy  of 
every  agreement  entered  into  with  respect 
to  an  activity  described  in  section  4  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission,  except  agree- 
ments related  to  transportation  to  be  per- 
formed within  or  between  foreign  countries. 
In  the  case  of  an  oral  agreement,  complete 
memorandum  specifying  In  detail  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreement  shall  be  filed.  The 
Commission  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
the  general  form  and  manner  In  which 
agreements  shall  be  filed. 

(b)  Nonci  AND  Rejection.— Within  10 
working  days  after  an  agreement  is  fUed. 
the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  notice  of 
Its  filing  to  the  Federal  Register  for  publica- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  within  30  days 
after  filing  reject  any  agreement  that  on  Its 
face  falls  to  comply  with  this  section.  In  re- 
jecting an  agreement,  the  Commission  shall 
state.  In  writing,  the  deficiency  or  deficien- 
cies that  caused  the  Commlsion  to  reject 
the  agreement. 

(c)  CoNTERENCE  AGREEMENTS.— Each  Con- 
ference agreement  must— 

(1)  state  its  purpose  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  implemented; 

(2)  provide  reasonable  and  equal  terms 
and  conditions  for  admission  and  readmls- 
sion  to  conference  membership  of  any  ocean 
common  carrier  willing  to  serve  the  particu- 
lar trade  or  route; 
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(3)  peimit  any  member  to  withdraw  from 
conference  membership  upon  reasonable 
notice  without  penalty; 

(4)  require  an  independent  neutral  body 
to  police  fully  the  obligations  of  the  confer- 
ence and  its  members: 

(5)  provide  for  a  consultation  process  de- 
signed to  promote— 

(A)  commercial  resolution  of  disputes;  and 

(B)  cooperation  in  preventing  and  elimi- 
nating malpractices;  and 

(6)  establish  procedures  for  promptly  and 
fairly  considering  shippers'  requests  and 
complaints. 

(d)  Conferences  Utilizing  Lotaltt  Con- 
tracts.— 

(1)  Each  conference  agreement  must  pro- 
vide that,  if  the  conference  has  in  effect  a 
loyalty  contract  with  one  or  more  shippers, 
any  member  of  the  conference  may  take  in- 
dependent action  on  any  rate  or  service  Item 
required  to  be  filed  in  a  tariff  under  section 
9  whenever— 

(A)  a  member  requests  the  conference  to 
amend  a  rate  or  service  item  and  announces 
its  intention  to  take  Independent  action  if 
the  conference  does  not  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment: 

(B)  the  conference  fails  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posed amendment  within  30  days  after  the 
first  consideration  of  the  amendment  in  a 
conference  meeting;  and 

(C)  the  member  seeking  the  amendment 
requests  the  conference  to  Include  In  the 
conference  tariff  a  separate  entry  for  its  ac- 
count as  proposed  in  the  amendment. 

(2)  Each  conference  agreement  must  fur- 
ther provide  that,  if  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  are  met.  the  conference  shall 
include  the  proposed  amendment  in  its 
tariff  as  the  rate  or  service  item  of  the  pro- 
ponent and  any  other  members  of  the  con- 
ference wishing  to  adopt  the  new  rate  or 
service  item  and  that  the  new  rate  or  service 
item  shall  become  effective  on  publication 
and  filing  but  no  later  than  45  days  after 
the  initial  request. 

(e)  INTERCONFERENCE     AGREEMENTS.— ESCh 

agreement  between  carriers  not  members  of 
the  same  conference  must  provide  the  right 
of  Independent  action  for  each  carrier.  Each 
agreement  between  conferences  serving  the 
same  or  different  trades  that  would  other- 
wise be  naturally  competitive  must  provide 
the  right  of  independent  action  for  each 
conference. 

(f)  Shippers'  Council  Agreements.— Each 
shippers'  council  agreement  must— 

(1)  limit  membership  to  those  shippers 
that  have  a  direct  financial  Interest  In  the 
export  or  import  of  the  cargo  covered  by 
the  agreement: 

(2)  provide  that  membership  is  voluntary; 

(3)  provide  that  the  members  have  the 
right  to  act  Independently  with  any  carrier 
or  conference: 

(4)  provide  for  a  consultation  process  de- 
signed to  promote— 

(A)  commercial  resolution  of  disputes:  and 

(B)  cooperation  in  preventing  malpractice: 
and 

(5)  provide  for  regular  and  orderly  com- 
munication and  exchange  of  Information 
with  conferences  in  their  trade. 

(g)  Assessment  Agreements.- 

(1)  Assessment  agreements  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  and  shall  be  deemed 
approved  upon  filing.  The  Commission  shall 
thereafter,  upon  complaint  filed  within  2 
years  of  the  date  of  filing  of  the  agreement, 
disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify  any  such 
agreement,  or  charge  or  assessment  pursu- 
ant thereto,  that  it  finds,  after  notice  and 
bearing,  to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or 


unfair  as  between  carriers,  shippers,  or 
ports.  The  Commission  shall  Issue  its  final 
decision  in  each  proceeding  within  1  year  of 
the  date  of  filing  of  the  complaint.  If  an  as- 
sessment or  charge  Is  found  to  be  unjustly 
discriminatory  or  unfair  as  between  carriers, 
shippers,  or  ports,  the  Commission  shall 
remedy  the  unjust  discrimination  or  unfair- 
ness for  the  period  of  time  between  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  and  the  final  deci- 
sion by  means  of  assessment  adjustments. 
These  adjustmenu  shall  be  implemented  by 
prospective  credits  or  debits  to  future  as- 
sessments or  charges,  except  In  the  case  of  a 
complainant  who  has  ceased  activities  sub- 
ject to  the  assessment  or  charge,  in  which 
case  reparation  may  be  awarded.  To  the 
extent  that  any  provision  of  this  paragraph 
conflicts  with  the  language  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  or 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  control. 

(2)  This  Act.  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  do  not 
apply  to  maritime  labor  agreements.  This 
section  does  not  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  or  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  any  rates, 
charges,  regulations,  or  practices  of  a 
common  carrier  or  marine  terminal  opera- 
tor that  are  required  to  be  set  forth  in  a 
tariff,  whether  or  not  such  rates,  charges, 
regulations,  or  practices  arise  out  of.  or  are 
otherwise  related  to.  a  maritime  labor  agree- 
ment. 

SEC  S.  ACTION  ON  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— Except  with  respect 
to  assessment  agreements,  each  agreement 
filed  under  section  5(a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive 45  days  after  filing,  unless  rejected 
under  section  5(b)  or  suspended  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  but  In  no  case  may  an  agree- 
ment become  effective  in  less  than  30  days 
from  its  publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Suspension.— At  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  forty-five  day  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Commission, 
upon  complaint  of  a  person,  may  suspend 
the  effective  date  of  an  agreement  pending 
the  outcome  of  any  proceeding  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c).  If  the  Commission,  after  pre- 
liminary hearing,  finds  that— 

(1)  the  complainant  has  shown  a  reasona- 
ble probability  that  the  agreement  will  op- 
erate in  violation  of  section  5  or  12;  and 

(2)  the  complainant  will  be  substantially 
Injured  In  the  interim  if  the  agreement  is  al- 
lowed to  go  into  effect  before  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  merits. 

No  suspension  period  may  exceed  180  days. 

(c)  Cancellation  or  Modification.— The 
Commission  may,  at  any  time,  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  Its  own  motion,  institute  and 
conduct  a  hearing  to  determine  If  any  agree- 
ment filed  under  section  5(a)  operates  in 
violation  of  section  5  or  12,  and  If  so,  shall 
by  order,  cancel  or  modify  that  agreement. 
Each  agreement  that  is  In  effect  at  the  time 
it  is  the  subject  of  an  investigation  and 
hearing  shall  remain  In  effect  during  the  In- 
vestigation and  hearing. 

(d)  Hearing.— Hearings  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  the  submission  of 
affidavits  of  fact  and  memorandums  of  law 
imless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
there  is  a  genuine  issue  of  fact  that  requires 
an  oral  evidentiary  hearing.  Oral  argxmient 
may  be  ordered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission. 

(e)  Btnu>EN  OF  Proof.— The  btu^en  of 
proof  in  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
or  under  section  5(g)(1)  or  under  any  other 
section  of  this  Act  where  an  agreement  is 
concerned,  is  at  all  times  on  any  party,  in- 


cluding   the    Commission,    opposing    the 
agreement. 

(f)  Compliance  With  Subpena  or  Discov- 
ert.— In  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  disapprove  or  cancel 
an  agreement  for  failure  of  a  proponent  of 
the  agreement  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or 
discovery  order  lawfully  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(g)  Final  Decision  Time.- The  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  a  final  decision  in  each  hear- 
ing under  this  section  within  180  days  of  or- 
dering the  hearing.  If,  within  this  time 
period,  the  Commission  determines  that  it  is 
unable  to  issue  a  final  order  because  of 
undue  delays,  the  Commission  may  make  a 
decision  In  the  proceeding  adverse  to  the  de- 
laying party  on  the  basis  of  the  delay,  or  in 
the  case  of  undue  delay  caused  by  a  propo- 
nent of  an  agreement,  alternatively,  toll  the 
180-day  period  for  the  period  of  delay. 

(h)  Duration  of  E>fectiveness.— Each 
agreement,  once  in  effect,  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  withdrawn  or  until  canceled  or 
modified  by  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion may  not  limit  the  effectiveness  of  an 
agreement. 

SEC.  7.  U)YALTY  contracts. 

(a)  Contract  Requirements.— Any  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  engaged  In 
foreign  commerce  may  utilize  loyalty  con- 
tracts, including  contracts  for  through 
transportation,  if— 

(1)  the  contract  is  available  to  all  shippers 
on  equal  terms  and  conditions  and,  where 
the  contract  covers  service  under  through 
rates  via  a  United  States  port  or  ports,  it 
also  offers  the  shipper  an  option  of  port-to- 
port  contract  service,  and  provides  that  use 
of  either  service  shall  satisfy  the  shipper's 
loyalty  obligation: 

(2)  the  contract  shipper  is  permitted 
prompt  release  from  the  contract  with  re- 
spect to  any  shipment  or  shipments  for 
which  the  contracting  carrier  or  conference 
cannot  provide  space  as  requested  on  rea- 
sonable notice  by  the  shipper 

(3)  the  contract  provides  that  whenever  a 
rate  for  the  carriage  of  goods  under  the  con- 
tract becomes  effective,  insofar  as  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  carrier  or  confer- 
ence, the  rate— 

(A)  may  not  be  increased  on  less  than  90 
days'  notice,  except  upon  agreement  of  the 
applicable  shippers:  and 

(B)  may  be  increased  on  not  less  than  30 
days'  notice  If  the  Increase  is  to  a  level  no 
higher  than  that  from  which  the  particular 
rate  was  reduced  within  180  days  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  filing  of  the  increase: 

(4)  the  contract  covers  only  those  goods  of 
the  contract  shipper  as  to  the  shipment  of 
which  it  has  the  legal  right  at  the  time  of 
shipment  to  select  the  carrier.  It  shall  be 
deemed  a  breach  of  the  contract  if,  before 
the  time  of  shipment  and  with  the  sole 
Intent  to  avoid  its  obligation  under  the  con- 
tract, the  contract  shipper  divests  itself,  or 
with  the  same  intent  permlte  itself  to  be  di- 
vested, of  the  legal  right  to  select  the  carri- 
er and  the  shipment  is  carried  by  a  carrier 
that  is  not  a  party  to  the  contract.  In  any 
dispute  under  this  paragraph,  the  contract 
shipper  will  prevail  upon  producing  evi- 
dence which  esUblishes  the  truth  of  Ite 
claim  not  to  be  in  breach  of  the  contract.  No 
contract  shall  require  the  shipper  to  refuse 
to  purohase,  sell,  or  transfer  any  goods  on 
terms  that  vest  the  right  to  select  the  carri- 
er in  any  other  person: 

(5)  the  contract  shipper  is  not  denied  the 
right  to  utilize  competing  services  that  in- 
volve loading  to  or  from  a  vessel  at  a  port  or 
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common  carriers  by  water  not  subject  to 
this  Act  with  respect  to  transportation 
within  the  United  SUtes:  or 

(2)  to  any  discussion  or  agreement  among 
common  carriers  that  are  subject  to  this  Act 
fixing  the  inland  divisions  (as  opposed  to 
the  inland  portions)  of  through  rates  within 
the  United  SUtes. 

(cKl)  Any  determination  by  any  agency  or 
court  that  results  in  the  denial  or  removal 
of  the  immunity  to  the  antitrust  laws  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  remove  or 
alter  the  antitrust  immunity  for  the  period 
before  the  determination. 

(2)  No  person  may  recover  damages  under 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act,  or  obtain  in- 
junctive relief  under  section  16  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  for  conduct  that  is  prohibited  by 
this  Act. 

SEC.  ».  TARIFFS. 

(a)  In  Geheral.— 

(1)  Except  with  regard  to  bulk  cargo  and 
forest  products  in  an  unfinished  or  semifin- 
ished sUte,  each  common  carrier  and  con- 
ference shall  file  with  the  Commission,  and 
keep  open  to  public  inspection,  tariffs  show- 
ing all  its  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  and  practices  between  all  points  or 
ports  or  its  own  route  and  on  any  through 
transportation  route  that  has  been  estat>- 
lished.  However,  common  carriers  shall  not 
be  required  to  state  separately  or  otherwise 
reveal  in  tariff  filings  the  Inland  divisions  of 
a  through  rate.  Tariffs  shall— 

(A)  plainly  indicate  the  places  between 
which  cargo  will  be  carried: 

(B)  list  each  classification  of  cargo  in  use; 

(C)  set  forth  the  level  of  freight  forwarder 
compensation,  if  any,  by  a  carrier  or  confer- 
ence: 

(D)  sUte  separately  each  terminal  or 
other  charge,  privilege,  or  facility  under  the 
control  of  the  carrier  or  conference  and  any 
rules  or  regulations  that  in  any  way  change, 
affect,  or  determine  any  part  or  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  rates  or  charges:  and 

(E)  and  include  sample  copies  of  any  loyal- 
ty contract,  bill  of  lading,  contract  of  af- 
freightment, or  other  document  evidencing 
the  transporUtion  agreement. 

(2)  Copies  of  tariffs  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person  and  a  reasonable  charge 
may  be  assessed  for  them. 

(b)  Time- Volume  Rates.— Rates  quoted  in 
tariffs  may  vary  with  the  volume  of  cargo 
offered  over  a  specified  period  of  time. 

(c)  Service  Contracts.— An  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  may  enter 
into  a  service  contract  with  a  shipper  or 
shippers  council  to  provide  specified  services 
under  specified  rates  and  conditions,  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  Each  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  confidentially  with  the  Com- 
mission, and  at  the  same  time,  a  concise 
statement  of  its  essential  terms  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  in  tariff  format, 
and  such  essential  terms  shall  be  available 
to  all  shippers  similarly  situated.  The  essen- 
tial terms  shall  include— 

(1)  the  origin  and  destination  port  ranges 
in  the  case  of  port-to-port  movements,  and 
the  origin  and  destination  geographic  areas 
in  the  case  of  through  intermodal  move- 
ments: 

(2)  the  commodity  or  commodities  in- 
volved: 

(3)  the  minimum  volume; 

(4)  the  line-haul  rate: 

(5)  the  duration: 

(8)  service  commitments;  and 
(7)  the  liquidated  damages  for  nonper- 
formance, if  any. 


The  exclusive  remedy  for  a  breach  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subsection  is 
an  action  in  an  appropriate  court,  unless  the 
parties  otherwise  agree.  This  subsection 
does  not  affect  service  contracts  relating  to 
bulk  cargo  or  forest  products  in  an  unfin- 
ished or  semifinished  sUte. 

(d)  Rates.— No  new  or  initial  rate  or 
change  in  existing  rate  that  resulte  in  an  in- 
creased cost  to  the  shipper  may  become  ef- 
fective earlier  than  30  days  after  filing  with 
the  Commission.  The  Commission,  for  good 
cause,  may  allow  such  a  new  or  initial  rate 
or  change  to  become  effective  in  less  than 
thirty  days.  Any  change  in  an  existing  rate 
that  results  in  a  decreased  cost  to  the  ship- 
per may  become  effective  upon  publication 
and  filing  with  the  Commission. 

(e)  Retunds.— The  Commission  may,  upon 
application  of  a  carrier  or  shipper,  permit  a 
common  carrier  or  conference  to  refund  a 
portion  of  freight  charges  collected  from  a 
shipper  or  to  waive  the  collection  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  charges  from  a  shipper  if— 

(1)  there  is  an  error  in  a  tariff  of  a  clerical 
or  administrative  nature  or  an  error  due  to 
Inadvertence  in  failing  to  file  a  new  tariff 
and  the  refund  will  not  result  in  discrimina- 
tion among  shippers,  ports,  or  carriers; 

(2)  the  common  carrier  or  conference  has. 
prior  to  filing  an  application  for  authority 
to  make  a  refund,  filed  a  new  tariff  with  the 
Commission  that  sets  forth  the  rate  on 
which  the  refund  or  waiver  would  be  based: 

(3)  the  common  carrier  or  conference 
agrees  that  if  permission  is  granted  by  the 
Commission,  an  appropriate  notice  will  be 
published  in  the  tariff,  or  such  other  steps 
taken  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
which  gives  notice  of  the  rate  on  which  the 
refund  or  waiver  would  be  based,  and  addi- 
tional refunds  or  waivers  as  appropriate 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  other  ship- 
ments in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  in  its  order  approving  the  appU- 
cation;  and 

(4)  the  application  for  refund  or  waiver  is 
fUed  with  the  Commission  within  180  days 
from  the  date  of  shipment. 

(f)  Form.— The  Commission  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  tariffs  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  published  and  filed.  The  Commis- 
sion may  reject  any  tariff  that  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  this  section  and  its  regulations. 
Upon  rejection  by  the  Commission,  the 
tariff  is  void  and  its  use  is  unlawful. 

SEC  1(.  CONTROLLED  CARRIERS. 

(a)  Controlled  Carrier  Rates.— No  con- 
trolled carrier  subject  to  this  section  shall 
maintain  rates  or  charges  in  its  tariffs  filed 
with  the  Commission  that  are  below  a  level 
that  is  Just  and  reasonable,  nor  shall  any 
such  caiTler  establish  or  maintain  unjust  or 
unreasonable  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations in  such  tariffs.  An  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable classification,  rule,  or  regulation 
means  one  which  results  or  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  carriage  or  handling  of  cargo 
at  rates  or  charges  which  are  below  a  level 
which  is  Just  and  reasonable.  The  Commis- 
sion may.  at  any  time  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, disapprove  any  rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations  which  the  con- 
trolled carrier  has  failed  to  demonstrate  to 
be  Just  and  reasonable.  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  subsection,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  the  controlled  carrier  to  demon- 
strate that  its  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  Just  and  reasonable. 
Rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations filed  by  a  controlled  carrier  that 
have  l)een  rejected,  suspended,  or  disap- 
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proved  by  the  Commission  are  void,  and 
their  use  is  unlawful. 

(b)  Rate  Standards.- For  the  puipose  of 
this  section,  in  determining  whether  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
by  a  controlled  carrier  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble, the  Commission  may  take  into  account 
appropriate  factors  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  whether— 

(1)  the  rates  or  charges  which  have  been 
filed  or  which  would  result  from  the  perti- 
nent classifications,  rtiles.  or  regulations  are 
below  a  level  which  is  fully  compensatory  to 
the  controlled  carrier  based  upon  that  carri- 
er's actual  costs  or  upon  its  constructive 
cosU.  which  are  hereby  defined  as  the  costs 
of  another  carrier,  other  than  a  controlled 
carrier,  operating  similar  vessels  and  equip- 
ment in  the  same  or  a  similar  trade: 

(2)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  the  same  as  or  simi- 
lar to  those  filed  or  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  the  same  trade; 

(3)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  required  to  assure 
movement  of  particular  cargo  in  the  trade; 
or 

(4)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  required  to  main- 
tain acceptable  continuity,  level,  or  quality 
of  common  carrier  service  to  or  from  affect- 
ed ports. 

(c)  Effective  Date  of  Rates.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  9(d).  the 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations of  controlled  carriers  shall  not.  with- 
out special  permission  of  the  Commission, 
become  effective  sooner  than  the  30th  day 
after  the  date  of  filing  with  the  Commis- 
sion. Each  controlled  carrier  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Commission,  file,  within  20 
days  of  request  (with  respect  to  its  existing 
or  proposed  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations),  a  statement  of  Justifi- 
cation that  sufficiently  details  the  con- 
trolled carrier's  need  and  purpose  for  such 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations upon  which  the  Commission  may 
reasonably  base  its  determination  of  the 
lawfulness  thereof. 

(d)  Disapproval  of  Rates.— Whenever  the 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
filed  by  a  controlled  carrier  may  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  the  Commission  may 
issue  an  order  to  the  controlled  carrier  to 
show  cause  why  such  rates,  charges,  classifi- 
cations, rules,  or  regulations  should  not  be 
disapproved.  Pending  a  determination  as  to 
their  lawfulness  in  such  a  proceeding,,  the 
Commission  may  suspend  such  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
at  any  time  before  their  effective  date.  In 
the  case  of  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  that  have  already 
become  effective,  the  Commission  may. 
upon  the  issuance  of  an  order  to  show 
cause,  suspend  such  rates,  charges,  classifi- 
cations, rules,  or  regulations  on  not  less 
than  60  days'  notice  to  the  controlled  carri- 
er. No  period  of  suspension  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  greater  than  180  days. 
Whenever  the  Commission  has  suspended 
any  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  under  this  subsection,  the  af- 
fected carrier  may  file  new  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  to  take 
effect  immediately  during  the  suspension 
period  in  lieu  of  the  suspended  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions—except that  the  Commission  may 
reject  such  new  rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations  if  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  unjust  and  unreason- 
able. 


(e)  PiBmEirnAi.  Rkvikw.— Concurrently 
with  the  publication  thereof,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  the  President  any 
order  of  suspension  or  final  order  of  disap- 
proval of  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier 
subject  to  this  section.  Within  10  days  after 
the  receipt  or  the  effective  date  of  such 
Commission  order,  the  President  may  re- 
quest the  Commission  in  writing  to  sUy  the 
effect  of  the  Commission's  order  if  he  finds 
that  such  sUy  is  required  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy  which  rea- 
sons shall  be  specified  in  the  report.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  Commission  shall  immediately  grant 
such  request  by  the  issuance  of  an  order  in 
which  the  President's  request  shall  l)e  de- 
scribed. During  any  such  sUy.  the  President 
shall,  whenever  practicable,  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  matter  in  controversy  by  negotia- 
tion with  represenUtives  of  the  applicable 
foreign  governments. 

(f)  Exceptions.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  controlled  carrier  of  a  sUte  whose 
vessels  are  entitled  by  a  treaty  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  receive  national  or  most-favored- 
nation  treatment; 

(2)  any  controlled  carrier  of  a  sUte  which, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  has 
subscribed  to  the  sUtement  of  shipping 
policy  contained  in  note  1  to  annex  A  of  the 
Code  of  Liberalization  of  Current  Invisible 
Operations,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development; 

(3)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  of  any  controlled  carrier  in  any 
particular  trade  which  are  covered  by  an 
agreement  effective  under  section  6,  other 
than  an  agreement  In  which  all  of  the  mem- 
bers are  controlled  carriers  not  otherwise 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion: 

(4)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  governing  the  transportation  of 
cargo  by  a  controlled  carrier  between  the 
country  by  whose  government  it  is  owned  or 
controlled,  as  defined  herein  and  the  United 
SUtes:  or 

(5)  a  trade  served  exclusively  by  con- 
trolled carriers. 

SEC  II.  (KEAN  FREIGHT  FORWARDERS. 

(a)  License.- No  person  may  act  as  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  unless  that  person 
holds  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  issue  a  forwarder's  li- 
cense to  any  person  who— 

(1)  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
qualified  by  experience  and  character  to 
render  forwarding  services;  and 

(2)  furnishes  a  bond  in  a  form  and  amount 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  insure  fi- 
nancial responsibility  that  is  issued  by  a 
surety  company  found  accepUble  by  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Suspension  or  Revocation.— The 
Commission  shall,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
suspend  or  revoke  any  license  if  it  finds  that 
the  ocean  freight  forwarder  is  not  qualified 
to  render  forwarding  services  or  that  it  will- 
fully failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  with  any  lawful  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  revoke  a  forwarder's  license 
for  failure  to  maintain  a  bond  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (aK2). 

(c)  Exception.— A  person  whose  primary 
business  is  the  sale  of  merchandise  may  for- 
ward shipments  of  that  merchandise  for  its 
own  account  without  a  license. 

(d)  Compensation  of  Forwarders  by  Car- 
riers.- 


(DA  common  carrier  may  compensate  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  in  connection  with 
any  cargo  shipment  dispatched  on  behalf  of 
others  only  when  the  ocean  freight  forward- 
er has  certified  in  writing  that  it  holds  a 
valid  license  and  has  performed  the  follow- 
ing services: 

(A)  engaged,  booked,  secured,  reserved,  or 
contracted  directly  with  the  carrier  or  iU 
agent  for  space  aboard  a  vessel  or  confirmed 
the  availability  of  that  space;  and 

(B)  prepared  and  processed  the  ocean  bill 
of  lading,  dock  receipt,  or  other  similar  doc- 
ument with  resr)ect  to  the  cargo. 

(2)  No  common  carrier  may  pay  compen- 
sation for  services  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  more  than  once  on  the  same  cargo  ship- 
ment. 

(3)  No  compensation  may  be  paid  to  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  except  in  accord- 
ance with  a  tariff  filed  under  section  9(a). 

(4)  No  ocean  freight  forwarder  may  re- 
ceive compensation  from  a  common  carrier 
vfith  respect  to  any  shipment  in  which  the 
forwarder  has  a  direct  or  Indirect  beneficial 
Interest  nor  shall  a  common  carrier  know- 
ingly pay  compensation  on  any  such  ship- 
ment. 

SEC.  IZ.  FROHIBrrED  ACTS. 

(a)  In  General.— No  person  may— 

(1)  operate  under  an  agreement  described 
in  section  4  that  has  not  become  effective 
under  section  6.  or  that  has  t>een  suspended, 
disapproved,  or  canceled; 

(2)  operate  under  an  agreement  described 
in  section  4  except  in  accordance  with  its 
terms  and  any  modifications  to  the  agree- 
ment made  by  the  Commission:  or 

(3)  knowingly  and  willfully,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  means  of  false  billing,  false  clas- 
sification, false  weighing,  false  measure- 
ment, false  report  of  weight  or  measures,  or 
by  any  other  unjust  or  unfair  device  or 
means  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  ocean 
transporUtion  for  property  at  less  than  the 
rates  or  charges  that  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable; 

(b)  Common  Carriers.— No  common  carri- 
er, including  a  Joint  venture,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  may— 

(1)  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive 
greater,  less,  or  different  compensation  for 
the  transporUtion  of  property  or  for  any 
service  in  connection  therewith  than  the 
rates  and  charges  that  are  specified  in  its 
tariffs: 

(2)  rebate,  refund,  or  remit  in  any  manner, 
or  by  any  device,  any  portion  of  its  rates 
except  in  accordance  with  its  tariffs: 

(3)  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any 
privilege,  concession,  equipment,  or  facility 
except  in  accordance  with  its  tariffs: 

(4)  allow  any  person  to  obtain  transporU- 
tion for  property  at  less  than  the  rates  or 
charges  esUblished  by  the  carrier  in  iU 
tariff  by  means  of  ftOse  billing,  false  classifi- 
cation, false  weighing,  false  measurement, 
or  by  any  other  unjust  or  unfair  device  or 
means: 

(5)  retaliate  against  any  shipper  by  refus- 
ing, or  threatening  to  refuse,  cargo  space  ac- 
commodations when  available,  or  resort  to 
other  unfair  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
methods  because  the  shipper  has  patronized 
another  carrier,  or  has  filed  a  complaint,  or 
for  any  other  reason: 

(6)  make  any  unfair  or  unjustly  discrimi- 
natory contract  with  any  shipper  or  engage 
in  any  unfair  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
practice  against  any  shipper  or  port,  in  the 
matter  of — 

(A)  rates  or  charges; 
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accommodations  or  other 
regard   being  had   for   the 
proper  loadinf  of  the  vessel  and  the  avail 
able  tonnage: 

(0)  the  kMu^ng  and  landing  of  freight  in 
proper  conditi  >n:  or 

(E)   the   ad  ustment   and   settlement   of 

(7)  employ  a  ny  fighting  ship;  or 

(8)  offer  or  i  ay  any  deferred  rebates. 

<c)  CoHcrai^  AcTioH.— No  conference  or 
group  of  twc  or  more  common  carriers, 
other  than  a  Joint  venture  operating  by 
itself,  may  col  ectively— 

(1)  boycott  or  take  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 
to  deal: 

(2)  utilize  a  device  or  means  that  unrea- 
sonably sets  conditions  or  otherwise  unrea- 
sonably restri  :ts  the  ability  of  a  shipper  to 
select  an  oceai  i  common  carrier  in  a  compet- 
ing trade,  or  a  n  ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carri- 
er 

(3)  unreasoi  ably  restrict  the  employment 
of  interraodal  sm  or  other  technological  in- 
novations by  I  lember  common  carriers: 

(4)  engage  n  any  predatory  practice  de- 
signed to  elininate  the  participation,  or 
deny  the  entiy.  in  a  particular  trade  of  an 
ocean  commoi  \  carrier  not  a  member  of  the 
conference,  a  group  of  common  carriers,  an 
ocean  tramp,  i  >r  a  bulk  carrier 

(5)  negotiati  i  with  any  nonocean  carrier  or 
group  of  not  ocean  carriers  (for  example, 
truck,  rail,  or  air  operators)  on  any  matter 
relating  to  rites  or  services  provided  to 
ocean  commo  n  carriers  within  the  United 
States  by  sue;  i  nonocean  carriers:  Provided, 
That  this  pro  libition  shall  not  prohibit  the 
setting  and  (ublishing  of  a  joint  through 
rate  by  a  conl  srence.  joint  venture,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  a  :ean  conunon  carriers  author- 
ized to  f  Ue  tai  if  f  s: 

(6)  deny  in  the  export  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Unite  1  States  compensation  to  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  or  limit  the  amount 
thereof  to  l(tss  than  IV4  percent  of  the 
freight  chargi  s;  or 

(7)  allocate  shippers  among  specific  carri- 
ers that  are  t  arties  to  an  agreement  or  pro- 
hibit any  caTier  that  is  a  party  to  the 
agreement  frim  soliciting  cargo  from  any 
particular  sh  pper.  except  as  otherwise  re- 
quired by  th  I  law  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
the  Importlnt  or  exporting  country,  or  as 
agreed  to  by  i  shipper  in  a  service  contract. 

(d)    ComfCN    Carriers,    Ocean    Freight 

FOKWAROERS.  Ain>  MARINE  TERMINAL  OPERA- 
TORS.—NO  common  carrier,  ocean  freight 
forwarder,  c  r  marine  terminal  operator 
may— 

(1)  faU  to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce 
just  and  reaionable  regulations  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  or  connected  with  receiving, 
handling,  sto  Ing,  or  delivering  property: 

(2)  make  o'  give  any  undue  or  unreason- 
able preferer  ce  or  advantage  to  any  particu- 
lar person,  1<  cality.  or  description  of  traffic 
in  any  respect  whatsoever,  or  subject  any 
particular  pe  rson,  locality,  or  description  of 
traffic  to  an  imreasonable  refusal  to  deal  or 
any  undue  01  unreasonable  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage in  any  respect  whatsoever;  or 

(3)  knowintly  disclose,  offer,  solicit,  or  re- 
ceive any  Information  concerning  the 
nature,  kind,  quantity,  destination,  consign- 
ee, or  routing  of  smy  property  tendered  or 
delivered  to  1 1  common  carrier,  ocean  freight 
forwarder,  01  marine  terminal  operator  con- 
sent of  the  I  hipper  or  consignee  If  that  in- 
formation— 

(A)  may  bt  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
dice of  the  a]  ilpper  or  consignee: 


UMI 


(B)  may  improperly  disclose  Its  business 
transactions  to  a  competitor,  or 

(C)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
dice of  any  common  carrier. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  providing  such  informa- 
tion in  response  to  any  legal  process,  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  independent  neu- 
tral body  operating  within  the  scope  of  its 
authority  to  fulfill  the  policing  obligations 
of  the  parties  to  an  agreement  effective 
under  this  Act.  Nor  shall  it  be  prohibited  for 
any  ocean  common  carrier  that  is  a  party  to 
a  conference  agreement  approved  under  this 
Act,  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent, 
or  employee  of  such  carrier  or  person,  or 
any  other  person  authorized  by  such  carrier 
to  receive  information,  to  give  information 
to  the  conference  or  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  agency  designated  by  the  con- 
ference, or  to  prevent  the  conference  or  its 
designee  from  soliciting  or  receiving  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  shipper  or  consignee  has 
breached  an  agreement  with  the  conference 
or  its  member  lines  or  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence has  breached  the  conference  agree- 
ment, or  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  statis- 
tics of  cargo  movement,  but  the  use  of  such 
information  for  any  other  purpose  prohibit- 
ed by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. 

<e)  If,  after  notice  and  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  actions  of  carriers  or 
foreign  governments  have  undiily  impaired 
access  of  any  ship  documented  under  United 
States  flag  to  ocean  trades  between  foreign 
ports,  the  Commission  shall  suspend  the 
tariffs  of  such  carriers  or  the  national  lines 
of  such  foreign  governments,  or  both,  in 
trades  to  and  from  United  States  ports,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  15(b)(1). 

SEC.  IJ.  COMPLAINTS.  INVESTIGATIONS.  REPORTS. 
AND  REPARATIONS. 

(a)  Piling  of  Complaints.— Any  person 
may  file  with  the  Commission  a  sworn  com- 
plaint alleging  a  violation  of  this  Act  and 
may  seek  reparation  for  any  injury  caused 
to  the  complainant  by  that  violation. 

(b)  Satisfaction  or  Investigation  of 
Complaints.— The  Commission  shall  furnish 
a  copy  of  a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  person  named  therein  who 
shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  specified  by 
the  Commission,  satisfy  the  complaint  or 
answer  it  in  writing.  If  the  complaint  Is  not 
satisfied,  the  Conunlssion  shall  Investigate 
it  in  an  appropriate  manner  and  make  an 
appropriate  order. 

(c)  Commission  Investigations.- The 
Commission  upon  its  own  motion  may,  in 
like  manner  and  with  the  same  powers,  in- 
vestigate any  conduct  that  it  believes  may 
be  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Special  Investigations  of  Conduct 
PtjrRSDANT  to  Pooling  Agreements.— ( 1)  The 
Commission,  upon  complaint  of  a  person, 
may  Initiate  an  investigation  of  conduct 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  to  pool  or  appor- 
tion traffic  or  revenues,  or  establish  a  Joint 
venture,  with  other  common  carriers  operat- 
ing in  the  same  trade  if  it  believes  that  con- 
duct pursuant  to  the  agreement  substantial- 
ly reduces  competition  in  the  trade. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  cancel  or 
modify,  any  agreement  subject  to  investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  if  it  deter- 
mines that  conduct  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment substantially  reduces  competition  in 
the  trade  as  a  whole  unless  the  agreement— 

(A)  results  in  gains  in  efficiency  or  serv- 
ices that  outweigh  any  substantial  reduction 
in  competition:  or 


(B)  Is  authorized  by  an  express  provision 
of  a  govemment-to-govemment  agreement 
or  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  govemment-to- 
govemment  agreement  In  effect  at  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  an  extension 
thereof;  or 

(C)  is  in  furtherance  of  foreign  policy  In- 
tereste  of  the  United  SUtes  that  outweigh 
the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  in  pre- 
venting the  substantial  reduction  in  compe- 
tition. 

(3)  The  sole  remedy  under  this  Act  for 
conduct  found  to  violate  paragraph  (2)  is 
cancellation  or  modification  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

(e)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall  make 
a  written  report  of  every  investigation  made 
under  this  Act  in  which  a  hearing  was  held 
sUting  its  conclusions,  decisions,  findings  of 
fact,  and  order.  A  copy  of  this  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  all  parties.  The  Commission 
shall  publish  each  report  for  public  infor- 
mation and  the  published  report  shall  be 
competent  evidence  in  all  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(f )  Reparations.— Por  any  complaint  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  within  2  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  the  Com- 
mission may,  after  notice  and  hearing  and 
when  appropriate,  direct  the  payment  of 
reparations  to  the  complainant  for  actual 
injury  caused  by  a  violation  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  U.  SUBPENAS  AND  DISCOVERY. 

(a)  In  General.— In  investigations  and  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  under  this  Act— 

(1)  depositions,  written  interrogatories, 
and  discovery  procedures  may  be  utilized  by 
any  party  under  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Commission  which  rules  and 
regulations,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
be  in  conformity  with  the  rules  applicable  in 
civil  proceedings  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  the  Commission  may  by  subpena 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  documenU,  and 
other  evidence. 

(b)  Witness  Pees.— Witnesses  shall,  unless 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law,  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  IS.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Assessment  of  Penalty.— Whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  any  regu- 
lation issued  thereunder,  or  any  Commis- 
sion order  is  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a 
civil  penalty.  The  amount  of  the  civil  penal- 
ty, unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
may  not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  violation 
unless  the  violation  was  willfully  and  know- 
ingly committed,  in  which  case  the  amount 
of  the  civil  penalty  may  not  exceed  $25,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(b)  Tariff  Suspension.- 

(1)  Por  any  violation  of  section  12(b)  (1), 
(2),  (3).  (4).  or  (8),  or  section  12(e),  the  Com- 
mission may  suspend  any  or  all  tariffs  of 
any  common  carrier,  or  that  common  carri- 
er's right  to  use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  confer- 
ences of  which  it  is  a  member,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  12  months. 

(2)  Por  failure  to  supply  Information  or- 
dered to  be  produced  or  compelled  by  subpe- 
na under  section  14,  the  Commission  may 
suspend  any  or  all  tariffs  of  any  common 
carrier,  or  that  common  carrier's  right  to 
use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  conferences  of 
which  it  is  a  member. 

(3)  Any  common  carrier  who  accepU  or 
handles  cargo  for  carriage  under  a  tariff 
that  has  been  suspended  or  after  its  right  to 
utilize  that  tariff  has  been  suspended  shall 


be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  for  each  shipment. 

(4)  If.  in  defenae  of  Ita  failure  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  discovery  order,  a 
common  carrier  allegea  that  documente  or 
Information  located  in  a  foreign  country 
cannot  be  produced  because  of  the  laws  of 
that  country,  the  Commission  shall  immedi- 
ately notify  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the 
faOure  to  comply  and  of  the  allegation  re- 
lating to  foreign  laws.  Upon  receiving  the 
notification,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
promptly  consult  with  the  government  of 
the  nation  within  which  the  documenU  or 
information  are  alleged  to  be  located  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  in  ob- 
taining the  documenU  or  information 
sought, 

(5)  Before  any  tariff  suspension  ordered 
under  this  subsection  becomes  effective,  it 
shall  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  may,  within  10  days  after  receiv- 
ing it,  disapprove  the  order  if  he  finds  that 
disapproval  is  required  for  reasons  of  the 
national  defense  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(c)  Assessment  Procedure.- The  Commis- 
sion may,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  hearing,  assess  each  civil  penalty  provid- 
ed for  in  this  Act.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Commission 
shall  take  into  account  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, extent,  and  gravity  of  the  violation 
committed  and,  with  respect  to  the  violator, 
the  degree  of  culpability,  history  of  prior  of- 
fenses, ability  to  pay.  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  justice  may  require.  The  Commission 
may  compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or 
without  conditions,  any  civil  penalty. 

(d)  Review  of  Civil  Penalty.— Any 
person  against  whom  a  civil  penalty  is  as- 
sessed under  this  section  may  obtain  review 
under  chapter  158  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(e)  Failure  To  Pay  Assessment.— If  any 
person  fails  to  pay  a  civil  penalty  that  has 
been  assessed  after  it  has  become  final  or 
after  the  appropriate  court  has  entered 
final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  shall  seek  to  recover  the 
amount  assessed  in  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  such  an 
action,  the  court  shall  enforce  the  Commis- 
sion's order  unless  it  finds  that  the  order 
was  not  regularly  made  or  duly  issued. 

(f )  Limitations.— 

(1)  No  fine  or  other  punishment  may  be 
imposed  for  criminal  conspiracy  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  to  defraud  the 
Commission  by  concealment  of  any  such 
violation. 

(2)  Any  enforcement  action  under  this  Act 
and  any  formal  proceeding  to  assess  any 
penalty  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
menced within  5  years  from  the  date  the 
violation  occurred. 

SEC.  la  COMMISSION  ORDERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall  be 
made,  upon  sworn  complaint  or  on  Ite  own 
motion  only  after  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing. Each  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
continue  in  force  for  the  period  of  time 
specified  in  the  order  or  until  suspended, 
modified,  or  set  aside  by  the  Commission  or 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  Reversal  oh  Suspension  of  Orders.— 
The  Commission  may  reverse,  suspend,  or 
modify  any  order  made  by  it,  and  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  a  proceeding  may 
grant  a  rehearing  of  the  same  or  any  matter 
determined    therein.    No    rehearing   shall. 


except  by  special  order  of  the  Commission, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  such  order. 

(c)  'Bxromcoaxr  of  NomuFAaATioN 
Orders.— In  caae  of  violation  of  any  order  of 
the  Commission,  or  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Commiasion  subpena,  the  Commis- 
sion, or  any  party  Injured  by  such  violation, 
or  the  Attorney  General  may  seek  enforce- 
ment by  any  United  SUtes  district  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  parties.  If,  after 
hearing,  the  court  determines  that  the 
order  was  properly  made  and  duly  issued,  it 
ahall  enforce  the  order  by  an  appropriate 
injunction  or  other  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise. 

(d)  'Exwowcaaan  of  Reparation  Order.- 
(1)  In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission  for  the  payment  of  reparation, 
the  person  to  whom  the  award  was  made 
may  seek  enforcement  of  the  order  in  any 
United  SUtes  district  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties. 

(2)  In  any  United  SUtes  district  court  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facte  therein 
sUted.  and  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable 
for  coste,  nor  for  the  cosU  of  any  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  proceedings,  unless  they 
accrue  upon  his  appeal.  A  petitioner  in  a 
United  SUtes  district  court  who  prevails 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  suit. 

(3)  All  parties  in  whose  favor  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  an  award  of  reparation  by  a 
single  order  may  be  Joined  as  plaintiffs,  and 
all  other  parties  in  the  order  may  be  joined 
as  defendants,  in  a  single  suit  In  any  district 
In  which  any  one  plaintiff  could  maintain  a 
suit  against  any  one  defendant.  Service  of 
process  against  any  defendant  not  found  in 
that  district  may  be  made  in  any  district  in 
which  is  l<x»ted  any  office  of,  or  point  of 
call  on  a  regular  route  operated  by,  that  de- 
fendant. Judgment  may  be  entered  in  favor 
of  any  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  liable 
to  that  plaintiff. 

(e)  Statute  of  Limitations.— Any  action 
seeking  enforcement  of  a  Commission  order 
shall  be  filed  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  violation  of  the  order. 

(f)  Representation  in  Court.— Attorneys 
employed  by  the  Commission  may.  if  the  At- 
torney General,  after  appropriate  notice, 
does  not  object,  appear  for  and  represent 
the  Commission  in  any  case  before  a  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  a  SUte  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(g)  Impact  Reports.— The  Commission 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  for 
the  preparation  of  impact  reports  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  6362(b). 

SEC.  17.  REPORTS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

(a)  Reports.— The  Commission  may  re- 
quire any  common  carrier,  marine  terminal 
operator,  or  ocean  freight  forwarder,  or  any 
officer,  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof,  to  file  with  It  any  periodi- 
cal or  special  report  or  any  account,  record, 
rate,  or  charge,  or  memorandum  of  any 
facts  and  transactions  appertaining  to  the 
business  of  that  common  carrier,  marine 
terminal  operator,  or  ocean  freight  forward- 
er. The  report,  account,  record,  rate,  charge, 
or  memorandum  shall  be  made  under  oath 
whenever  the  Commission  so  requires  and 
shall  be  furnished  in  the  form  and  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 
Conference  minutes  and  self-policing  re- 
port* required  to  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  released  to  third  parties  or 
published  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  Certification.— The  Commission  shall 
require  the  chief  executive  officer  of  every 


ocean  common  carrier  and,  to  the  extent  it 
deems  feasible,  may  require  any  shipper, 
consignor,  consignee,  non-vesMl-operating 
common  carrier,  marine  terminal  operator, 
ocean  freight  forwarder,  or  broker  to  file  a 
periodic  written  certification  made  under 
oath  with  the  Commiasion  attesting  to— 

(Da  policy  prohibiting  the  payment,  aolic- 
iUtlon,  or  receipt  of  any  rebate  that  is  un- 
lawful under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  fact  that  this  policy  has  been  pro- 
mulgated recently  to  each  owner,  officer, 
employee,  and  agent  thereof; 

(3)  the  details  of  the  efforts  made  within 
the  company  or  otherwise  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect illegal  rebating;  and 

<4)  full  cooperation  with  the  Commission 
in  iU  investigation  of  illegal  rebating  or  re- 
funds in  United  SUtes  foreign  trades  and  in 
iU  efforts  to  end  those  illegal  practices. 
Failure  to  file  a  certification  shall  result  in 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  day  the  violation  continues. 

SEC  la  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  Commission,  upon  i4>pUcation  or  on 
iU  own  motion,  may  by  order  or  rule 
exempt  for  the  future  any  specified  activity 
or  class  of  agreemenU  subject  to  this  Act 
from  any  requirement  of  this  Act.  if  It  finds 
that  the  exemption  will  not  substantially 
Impair  effective  regulation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  may  attach  condi- 
tions to  any  exemption  and  may.  by  order, 
revoke  any  exemption.  No  order  or  nile  of 
exemption  or  revocation  of  exemption  may 
be  issued  unless  opctortunlty  for  hearing  has 
been  afforded  Interested  persons  (who,  for 
purposes  of  this  section.  Include  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes). 

SEC  1>.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Commission  may  promulgate  niles 
and  regulations  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  20.  Report  to  Congress.— No  later 
than  2  years  after  the  effective  day  of  this 
Act,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  study  of, 
and  make  recommendations  concerning,  the 
regulation  of  international  ocean  shipping 
by  common  carriers.  Such  comprehensive 
study  shall  specifically  address— 

(1)  various  options  of  deregulation  of  the 
international  ocean  shipping  industry,  with 
reference  to  their  ability  to  promote  an  effi- 
cient, sUble,  and  competitive  United  SUtes 
common  carrier  fleet; 

(2)  the  opportunities  for  harmonizing 
United  SUtes  policy  toward  International 
ocean  shipping  with  the  policies  of  our 
major  trading  partners; 

(3)  the  system  for  determining  tariffs 
based  on  the  classification  of  goods  and  Its 
role  in  a  deregulated  international  ocean 
shipping  industry:  including  the  most  effec- 
tive method  for  eliminating  unnecessary 
cargo  classifications  as  a  basis  for  esUblish- 
Ing  tariffs  and  the  feasibility  of  esUblishing 
a  single  tariff  by  each  conference  or 
common  carrier  for  all  cargoes  shipped  in 
units  of  comparable  size,  weight,  and  han- 
dling characteristics; 

(4)  the  role  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  the 
international  shipping  Industry  and  their 
impact  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions; 

(5)  the  impact  of  the  "rules  of  competi- 
tion" being  considered  by  our  trading  part- 
ners and  their  relationship  to  the  trend  In 
the  developing  world  toward  structured  car- 
telization; 

(6)  the  impact  deregulation  may  have  on 
the  growth  of  SUte-owned  or  SUte-con- 
trolled  merchant  fleets; 
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(T)  the  siie  of  the  United  SUtes  Udct 
neet.  by  numt  er  «Qd  carso  capacity,  which 
each  optloo  mi  y  pnxhice:  and 

(8)  the  futu  «  ■tructuie  and  role  of  the 
Federal  llarltl  ne  Commlasion  In  a  deregu- 
lated Intemati  tnal  ocean  shipping  industry. 
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41  Stat.  996 


46  DJS.C.  1122(e) 
46  VS.C.  1124 


Reconcil- 
1981: 
95  SUt.  752 

....  AimiBMDiTS.— The  Ship- 
39  SUt.  738).  as  amended  (46 
l.).  is  amended  as  follows: 
1  by  striking  the  definition 


carrier"; 

14.  15.  16.  20.  21(a).  33.  and 

common  carrier  by  water" 

atpears  in  those  sections  and 

:ommon  carrier  by  water  in 

commerce"; 

14,  first  paragraph,  by  strik- 
1 1(  a  foreign  country"; 

14.  last  paragraph,  by  strik- 
t|ie  words  "for  each  offense" 

a  period; 

15.  fourth  paragraph,  by 

including  changes  in  special  rates 

covered  by  section  14b  of  this 

not  Involve  a  change  in  the 

such  rates  and  charges  and 

:harges  applicable  to  noncon- 

"  and  also  "with  the  publica- 

requirements  of  section  18(b) 

15.  sixth  paragraph,  by  strik- 
pem^tted  under  section  I4b."  and 

paragraph,  by  striking  "or  of 


a»y 


16,  in  the  paragraph  desig- 

by  striking  all  after  "disad- 

respect"  and  substituting 


li 


17  by  striking  the  first  para- 
the  second  paragraph,  by 
carrier  and  every"; 

31(b)  by  striking  "The  Com- 
-equire  the  chief  executive  of- 
vessel  operating  common  ear- 
in  foreign  commerce  and  to 
deems  feasible,  may  require 
:onsignor,  consignee,  forward- 
ofher  carrier  or  other  person 
Act."  and  substituting  "The 
to  the  extent  it  deems  fea- 
any  shipper,  consignor,  con- 
,  broker,  or  other  person 
Act,": 

33  by  striking  subsection 


section  25.  at  the  end  of  the  first 
4dding  "under  this  Act"; 

39.  30.  and  31.  after  the 
of  the  board",  by  adding 


sections 


order 
A  it "' 
secti  Dn  33(a).  by  striking  "and  sec- 


(14)  in  secUon  32(c),  after  the  word*  "or 
functions.",  by  adding  "under  this  Act,". 

(c)  Tkhrical  AMKHSMKirrs.— Section  313 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  UAC. 
1132)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  after  subsecUon  (d)  the  foUow- 
ing  undesignated  paragraph: 

"The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed—"; 
and 

(3)  striking  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing undesignated  paragraph: 

"The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized and  directed—". 

(d)  EmCTS   ON    C^ERTAIN    ACRXXMENTS    AND 

CoNTHACTS.— All  agreements,  contracts, 
modifications,  and  exemptions  previously 
approved  or  licenses  previously  issued  by 
the  Commission  shall  continue  in  force  and 
effect  as  if  approved  or  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  and  all  new  agree- 
ments, contracts,  and  modifications  to  exist- 
ing, pending,  or  new  contracts  or  agree- 
ments shall  be  considered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(e)  Savings  Pbovisions.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  section  9(c),  each 
service  contract  entered  into  by  a  shipper 
and  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  conference 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
may  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  and 
need  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
that  subsection  until  15  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

(2)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
it  shall  not  affect  any  suit  filed  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  n.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  180  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that 
section  19  shall  become  effective  upon  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  before  you  today  a  bill 
that,  if  enacted,  will  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant maritime  legislation  in  dec- 
ades. The  Ocean  Shipping  Act  of  1983 
provides  long  overdue  regulatory 
reform  for  international  ocean  liner 
shipping  which  will  benefit  both  ocean 
liner  carriers  and  the  users  of  their 
services,  our  exporters  and  importers. 
S.  47  is  supported  by  all  segments  of 
the  maritime  community:  carriers; 
freight  forwarders;  lat>or,  both  small 
and  large  ports;  and  shippers,  who  are 
the  consumers  of  carrier  services. 

THE  NXKD  FOR  RETORM 

For  the  past  100  years,  carriers  have 
formed  conferences  to  establish  collec- 
tively rates  and  services.  This  is  the 
accepted  practice  worldwide.  Before 
World  War  I,  Congress  studied  the 
ocean  conference  system  to  decide 
whether  the  then  new  antitrust  laws 
should  apply  to  this  aspect  of  foreign 
commerce.  Its  findings  are  as  relevant 
now  as  they  were  in  1913: 

A  shipping  conference  is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  ocean  carriers  operating  on  a  par- 
ticiilar  trade  route  between  two  or  more 
countries. 

The  conference  system  could  not  operate 
legally  in  U.S.  trades  without  express  immu- 
nity from  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  U.S.  trades, 
however,  were  served  by  muiy  foreign- 
owned  companies,  as  well  as  U.S.  operators, 
and  U.S.  imports  and  exports  were  also  the 
imporU  and  exports  of  many  foreign  na- 


tions with  fully  equal  interest  in  our  com- 
merce. In  the  face  of  the  unusual  character- 
istiCB  of  inUmational  economic  competition, 
it  is  concluded  that  some  degree  of  immuni- 
ty from  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  granted 
to  liner  operators  in  our  foreign  commerce. 
The  United  States  enacted  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916  to  place  some  control 
over,  but  not  prevent,  conferences. 
The  United  States  has  been  the  only 
Nation  to  regulate  strictly  its  ocean 
shipping  industry.  The  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  regulates  confer- 
ences by  requiring  tariff  filing  and  by 
approving  conference  agreements  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  As  a  result  of  a 
number  of  judicial  decisions,  the  origi- 
nal antitrust  immunity  for  interna- 
tional liner  shipping  has  been  eroded 
imtil,  at  this  point,  it  is  largely  illuso- 
ry. Antitrust  principles  are  now  part  of 
FMC  oversight  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  also  regulates— through  anti- 
trust litigation— international  liner 
shipping  serving  the  United  States. 

There  are  at  least  four  problems 
with  the  current  regulatory  scheme. 
First,  the  system  Is  unpredictable.  A 
carrier  is  never  sure  whether  the  FMC 
will  approve  its  agreements.  The 
standards  by  which  both  the  FMC  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  scrutinize 
carrier  agreements  are  so  vague  that 
they  are  almost  wholly  discretionary 
and  are  a  constant  source  of  dispute 
and  litigation.  Even  if  the  FMC  ap- 
proves an  agreement,  carriers  must 
"look  over  their  shoulders"  for  De- 
partment of  Justice  enforcement,  the 
aggressiveness  and  substance  of  which 
has  also  changed  over  time. 

Second,  lengthy  delays  in  the  FMC 
decislorunaking  process  result  from 
the  uncertainty  discussed  above. 
Delays  in  approving  an  agreement  can, 
and  often  do  stretch  on  for  years. 
Even  routine  matters  take  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  to  complete. 

Third.  U.S.  carriers  complain  of  un- 
equal enforcement  of  antitrtist  laws. 
They  claim  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  scrutinizes  and  challenges 
their  activities  far  more  than  their  for- 
eign competition.  Foreign  carriers  op- 
erate in  the  U.S.  trade  with  highly  ef- 
ficient joint  ventures,  consortia,  reve- 
nue pools,  and  space  sharing  arrange- 
ments that  reduce  overcapacity  and 
therefore  reduce  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. U.S.-flag  carriers,  however,  are 
unable  to  operate  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  foreign  competition. 

Fourth,  the  regulatory  system 
strains  our  international  relations. 
Our  trading  partners  claim  the  exten- 
sion of  our  antitrust  laws  constitutes 
an  outrageous  meddling  in  interna- 
tional commerce,  which  subjects  for- 
eign carriers  suid  shippers  to  laws  and 
general  competitive  concepts  that  are 
completely  foreign  to  them.  In  fact, 
some  Europeans  nations,  such  as 
Great  Britain  have  passed  blocking 
statutes  which  prevent  their  compa- 
nies from  responding  to  and  cooperat- 


ing with  the  Department  of  Justice 
when  it  seeks  to  exercise  its  antitrust 
authority.  It  is  clear  that,  when  price- 
fixing  and  collective  activity  are  the 
worldwide  practice,  when  subsidies 
and  government  ownership  are 
common,  and  when  cargo  reservation 
is  the  trend,  our  traditional  concepts 
do  not  apply. 

UBGISLATIVK  BISTORT 

Since  1977,  there  have  been  several 
legislative  initiatives  to  reform  the 
regulation  of  international  ocean  liner 
shipping.  These  initiatives  have  been 
the  subject  of  literally  months  of 
hearings  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
S.  47  is  similar  to  a  House  bill  in  the 
97th  Congress  that  passed  350  to  33 
and  to  a  Senate  bill  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress that  the  Commerce  Committee 
reported  out  unanimously.  In  the  96th 
Congress  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  legislation  with  similar  mari- 
time goals. 

S.  47 

S.  47  retains  the  two  fundamental 
features  of  the  1916  Shipping  Act: 
First,  antitrust  immunity  for  liner  con- 
ference agreements— agreements  by  an 
organization  of  liner  operators  estab- 
lishing rates  and  joint  services— and 
second,  common  carrier  requirements 
that  liner  operators  publish  tariffs  es- 
tablishing rates  and  services  available 
to  all  shippers  without  discrimination. 

The  purpose  of  S.  47  is  to  allow 
international  liner  shipping  serving 
the  United  States  to  operate  in  a 
maimer  more  similar  to  shipping  else- 
where in  the  world.  It  accomplishes 
this  by: 

First.  Reinstating  the  antitrust  im- 
munity originally  provided  by  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

Second.  Providing  shippers  with  the 
ability  to  negotiate  flexible  terms  of 
carriage  while  retaining  the  common 
carrier  system  of  liner  ocean  transpor- 
tation. 

Third.  Streamlining  FMC's  regula- 
tory role  by  providing  a  swift  and  pre- 
dictable review  pr(x:ess. 

The  bill's  premise  is  that  liner  con- 
ferences are  healthy  because  they 
reduce  overcapacity  and  stabilize 
rates,  which  result  in  more  efficient 
and  predictable  service  for  shippers. 
Shippers,  the  consumers  of  ocean  liner 
services,  endorse  S.  47  because  lower 
carrier  costs  and  more  predictable 
service  will  mean  lower  shipping  costs. 
The  bill  protects  against  conference 
abuses  and  insures  that  these  lower 
costs  are  passed  on  to  shippers  and  ul- 
timately to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices  for  imported  and  export- 
ed goods.  Conferences  must  maintain 
open  memberships  and  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances must  permit  members  to 
set  independent  rates.  Shippers  are 
permitted  to  form  shippers'  coimcils 
and  may  negotiate  contracts  based  on 
their  special  market  needs.  The  bill 
prohibits  predatory  practices  and  re- 
bating. International  ocean  liner  ship- 


ping is  a  robustly  competitive  business 
and  S.  47  is  designed  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  Intend  to  out- 
line the  tiighlights  of  S.  47. 

RIGHLIGBTS  OF  S.  47 

First,  it  provides  antitrust  Immunity 
for  agreements  between  carriers,  ship- 
pers, and  ports.  All  enf  orcment  is  con- 
solidated in  one  agency,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  under  one  law. 
the  Shipping  Act. 

Second,  it  eliminates  vague  stand- 
ards of  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
review,  such  as  "detrimental  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States"  and 
"public  interest"  tests.  Instead,  S.  47 
lists  specific  prohibited  acts,  such  as 
rebating,  and  specific  unfair,  discrimi- 
natory, or  predatory  practices. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  tariff  filing 
at.  and  enforcement  by,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

Fourth,  the  bill  allows  shippers  and 
carriers  to  negotiate  time/volume 
rates  and  service  contracts. 

Fifth,  the  act  requires  prompt  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  review  of 
agreements  and  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  opposition  to  those  agree- 
ments. 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  swift  and 
predictable  penalties  for  violations. 

Seventh,  S.  47  provides  limited  anti- 
trust Immunity  for  shippers  to  orga- 
nize and  confer  on  shipper-carrier 
practices,  but  not  to  negotiate  specific 
rates. 

Eighth,  the  bill  requests  a  GAO 
study  of  deregulation  of  liner  shipping 
for  1  year. 

REBUTTAL  TO  OPPONENTS'  ARGUMENTS 

During  the  last  Congress  some  news- 
papers pubished  editorials  opposing 
shipping  bills  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate.  The  editorials 
generaUy  said  that  the  bills  were  spe- 
cial interest  legislation  granting  the 
carriers  a  new,  sweeping  exemption  to 
the  antitrust  laws.  This  would  occur  at 
the  expense  of  the  shippers  and  the 
consumers,  the  editorials  went  on,  who 
would  pay  higher  shipping  rates  as  a 
result.  I  believe  that  the  writers  of 
those  editorials  failed  to  consider  why 
all  of  the  groups  affected  by  the  legis- 
lation as  well  as  all  of  the  Senators  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  supported 
it. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Ocean  Shipping 
Act  is  simply  not  a  gross  new  inroad 
into  the  antitrust  laws.  The  United 
States  has  exempted  ocean  common 
carriers'  price  setting  functions  since 
1916.  S.  47  would  clarify  the  scope  of 
antitrust  immunity  and  would  speed 
up  the  regulatory  process,  which  has 
become  a  procedural  morass. 

Ocean  shipping  is  a  highly  competi- 
tive industry.  Nonconference  carriers, 
tramps,  neobulk  operators,  and  gate- 
way competition  insure  that  no  carrier 
or  conference  can  extract  monopoly 
r«its  for  their  services.  S.  47  contains 
its  own  prohibitions  and  sanctions  to 


keep  ocean  shipping  competitive. 
These  include  prohibitions  against 
predatory  practices,  limits  on  loyalty 
contracts,  and  mandatory  rights  of  in- 
dependent action  in  trades  with  loyal- 
ty contracts. 

I  wish  simply  to  depart  from  this 
formal  text  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  a 
highly  competitive  industry.  Unlike 
transportation  by  raU  or  even  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  road,  the  oceans,  of 
(nurse,  are  open  at  all  times.  There  is 
no  investment  in  a  trade  route.  It  is 
extremely  easy  to  move  a  ship  from 
one  trade  route  to  another,  all  across 
the  entire  world.  Wherever  traffic 
exists,  ships  will  search  it  out.  Wher- 
ever one  can  make  a  profit,  there  will 
be  a  high  degree  of  competition. 

Opponents  of  the  Ocean  Shipping 
Act,  including  Dr.  Allen  Ferguson  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Economics 
and  Law.  claim  that  S.  47  will  harm 
shippers,  consumers,  and  the  economy 
in  general  be(»use  it  will  raise  ship- 
ping rates  by  20  percent,  for  a  total 
cost  of  approximately  $3  bUlion  per 
year,  a  figure  frequently  used  in  the 
course  of  the  last  2  days  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

At  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  on  February  2  of  this 
year  Dr.  Ferguson  was  unable  to  pre- 
sent any  evidence  to  support  his  sup- 
position. He  offered  no  theoretical  or 
factual  basis  for  his  20-percent  figure 
which  has  been  widely  quoted  in  the 
press.  The  20-percent  figure  appears 
to  be  a  guess  based  on  an  event  in  the 
Canadian-£]uropean  trade  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  There  the 
chief  nonconference  carrier  in  the 
trade  announced  that  it  intended  to 
join  the  conference.  At  approximately 
the  same  time  the  conference  an- 
nounced a  20-percent  rate  increase. 
Apparently  Dr.  Fregiison  deduced  that 
the  same  thing  would  happen  if  the 
United  States  passed  the  Shipping 
Act.  In  fact,  almost  as  soon  as  the  rate 
increase  was  announced,  executives  of 
a  major  Canadian  conference  carrier 
resigned  to  form  a  new  nonconference 
carrier  to  compete  in  the  trade.  The 
conference  rate  increases  were  imme- 
diately withdrawn. 

I  emphasize  that  this  took  place  in  a 
trade  which  did  not  then  and  has 
never  enforced  any  laws  remotely  com- 
parable to  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States.  That  incidentally  is  also 
the  case  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Almost  all  of  those  who  Dr.  Fergu- 
son claims  will  be  hurt  by  S.  47  sup- 
port this  bill.  The  shippers,  the  im- 
porters and  exporters  who  pay  for  car- 
rier services,  support  S.  47  because 
they  will  benefit  from  reduced  carrier 
costs.  Ports,  both  large  and  small,  sup- 
port S.  47.  In  the  last  Congress  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties rebutted  Dr.  Ferguson's  position 
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paper,  whle  \  uaerted  that  small  ports 
would  be  li  art  by  the  Shipping  Act. 
Small  ports  have  a  strong  voice  in  the 
AAPA.  as  U  loee  familiar  with  disputes 
over  wat«^  ay  user  charges  can  easily 
verify.  Thi!  opponents'  arguments 
came  down  to  an  assertion  that  these 
groups  do  lot  know  their  own  inter- 
ests; that,  ( espite  66  years  of  experi- 
ence with  tl  le  conference  system,  they 
are  wrong  ii  t  believing  that  the  system 
reduces  the  cost  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion. 

So  we  hav  •  the  paradox  of  a  handful 
of  outsider!  saying  that  people  who 
have  made  Jieir  lives  in  this  business 
over  the  yei  rs  do  not  know  what  their 
own  interesa  are.  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  o  r  changes  in  practices  will 
be.  but  that  they,  the  outsiders,  do. 

Conference  systems  operate  every- 
where in  th  i  world  and  are  almost  en- 
tirely unret  ulated  outside  the  United 
States.  Und  ;r  Dr.  Ferguson's  theories 
shipping  ra  es  outside  the  U.S.  trades 
should  be  t  igher  because  of  the  ease 
of  forming  conferences  and  the  ab- 
sence of  ant  trust  laws. 

Inddenta]  iy.  in  many  of  those  other 
areas  of  thi  world,  those  conferences 
are  closed,  that  is  to  say.  outsiders 
may  not  jciin  them.  Under  this  bill 
conferences  will  be  open  to  Joining  by 
any  carrier '  i^ho  wishes  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Pergison  in  his  testimony  de- 
clined to  ompare  shipping  rates  in 
the  U.S.  tiMles  with  those  in  other 
comparable  trades,  but  Mr.  Clifford 
Sayre,  whd  manages  shipping  for 
DuPont.  sai  i  that  it  was  his  company's 
experience  that  other  trades  offer 
lower  rates,  in  part  because  they  have 
developed  ti  ue  intermodal  systems. 

S.  47  wou  d  foster  intermodalism.  It 
resolves  a  ong-standing  dispute  over 
where  con  erence  activities  include 
intermodal  transportation,  which  has 
developed  l>ecause  of  containerships. 
At  the  same  time  S.  47  contains  pro- 
competitivej  safeguards,  such  as  limits 
on  the  geo^phic  scope  of  conference 
agreements 

The  Ocea  n  Shipping  Act  is  not  spe- 
cial interest  legislation  to  bail  out  the 
U.8.  mercqsjit  marine.  It  does  not 
affect  Issu^  such  as  Government  sub- 
sidies for  r.S.  shipbuilding  or  use  of 
foreign  shl  »  in  U.S.  domestic  trades. 
UJS.-flag  a  rriers  will  benefit  because 
they  will  lo  longer  be  the  target  of 
discriminat  )ry  enforcement  of  our 
antitrust  la  vs. 

I  am  a  sljrong  advocate  of  the  anti- 
trust law^  and  have  worked  to 
strengthen  these  laws  and  their  en- 
forcement n  domestic  industries.  But 
in  the  int  ^national  arena,  we  must 
recognize  t  lat  we  cannot  work  our  will 
unllaterall]  over  international  mar- 
kets. Conf(!rences  have  existed  for  a 
century  In  International  ocean  ship- 
ping. Ameiican  experience  since  1916 
has  shown  that  they  are  an  effective 
device  to  lower  carrier  costs  and  that 


shippers  benefit  from  less  costly  and 
more  reliable  service. 

The  Ocean  Shipping  Act  of  1983  is 
necessary  to  streamline  the  regulatory 
role  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, to  reaffirm  carrier  participation 
in  conferences,  and  to  improve  our 
strained  international  relations.  The 
bill  is  supported  by  a  broad  range  of 
people  who  participate,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  international  shipping. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  permitting  us  now  to  move  to 
the  debate  on  this  bill. 

Diiring  the  remainder  of  the  day  we 
will  hear  from  a  nimiber  of  other  Sen- 
ators In  opening  statements  and  I  im- 
derstand  there  will  be  presented  the 
first  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

It  is  important  at  this  point,  howev- 
er, to  indicate  that  this  bill  went  from 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  that  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee wiU  have  some  17  amendments  to 
introduce  on  Monday.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  long  and  intensive  nego- 
tiation between  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  myself,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  included. 

When  Monday  arrives  either  15  or 
16  of  those  amendments  will  be  ac- 
cepted on  our  part. 

Many  of  them  significantly  improve 
the  bill,  in  my  view.  Others,  while  they 
do  not.  I  believe,  necessarily  improve 
the  bill,  nonetheless  allow  it  to  retain 
its  deregulatory  and  procompetitive 
charcter. 

One  of  those  amendments— perhaps 
the  most  important— addresses  the 
fundamental  question  of  whether  or 
not  tariffs  are  to  be  filed  with  and  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. That  proposal  will  be  opposed 
by  the  Committee  and  by  this  Senator, 
but  will  be  thoroughly  debated,  and  I 
trust  will  be  voted  on  Monday. 

This  is  controversial  legislation.  It  Is 
also  very,  very  complex  legislation.  I 
began  working  in  this  field  2  years  ago 
as  the  then  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  field  and 
with  no  bias  toward  any  of  the  many 
interests  which  are  included  in  it. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has,  particularly  with  the  great 
help  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  who  has  worked  in  this  field 
during  his  entire  career,  come  up  with 
a  bill  which  is  relatively  unique  in  that 
it  will  benefit  not  only  the  profession- 
al carriers  who  originally  proposed 
changes  in  the  law  6  years  or  so  ago, 
but  their  consumers,  and  all  of  the 
other  professions  which  are  concerned 
with  ocean  transportation  of  goods, 
such  as  the  ports,  the  labor  unions, 
freight  forwarders,  and  the  like,  as 
well.  We  have  probably  come  closer  to 


causing  both  the  suppliers  of  services 
and  the  consumers  of  those  services  to 
agree  on  changes,  which  are  quite  sig- 
nificant, than  has  been  the  case  in  any 
of  the  other  business  deregulatory  leg- 
islation to  appear  on  the  floor  of  this' 
body  for  the  last  half  dozen  years  or 
so. 

While  the  biU  remains  highly  con- 
troversial. I  believe  that  it  deserves 
the  support  of  all  Senators.  I  believe  it 
will  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  the  United  States  in  international 
trade,  and  I  commend  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  without  amendments  to  which 
the  Commerce  Committee  does  not 
agree,  to  my  colleagues. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUTE)  does  wish  to  come  over  and 
deliver  an  opening  statement.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  but  we  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii's  statement 
would  be  included  in  the  Record  prior 
thereto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  began  the  long  and 
difficult  task  of  maritime  regulatory 
reform  in  an  effort  to  revitalize  the 
international  segment  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  when  we  first  looked 
into  the  problem  of  illegal  rebating.  I 
am  certain  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  what  illegal  rebating  is  all 
about.  It  is  a  secret  form  of  rate  war  in 
which  carriers  surreptitiously,  clandes- 
tinely, depart  from  the  terms  of  their 
published  tariffs  on  file  with  the  FMC. 
and  offer  inducements  and  incentives 
that  attract  cargo  to  the  detriment  of 
their  competitors. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  illegal 
rebating  may  be  called  Kumshaw,  or 
under-the-table  payments,  and  this  is 
what  I  am  talking  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Our  liner  trades  operate  on  a  come 
one,  come  all  basis,  inviting  participa- 
tion of  foreign-flag  carriers  as  cross- 
traders  (that  is,  carriers  of  a  nation(8) 
other  than  those  of  our  trading  part- 
ner in  a  given  trade). 

Since  we  are  the  largest  trading 
nation  in  the  world,  our  policy  of  free- 
dom of  access  to  our  liner  trades  has 
attracted  cross  traders  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  result  is  our  liner 
trades  are  overtonnaged  and  a  climate 
conducive  to  rebating  prevails. 

Rebating  can  take  many  forms  other 
than  outright  cash  rebates.  A  carrier 
is,  in  effect,  granting  a  rebate  when  it 
absorbs  or  pays  for  the  cost  of  services 
which,  under  its  tariff,  would  be  paid 
by  the  shipper.  Some  examples  are: 
Payment  of  the  cost  of  inland  trans- 
portation charges  from  the  shipper's 
facility  to  the  ocean  carrier's  terminal 
at  the  port;  payment  of  the  cost  of 
inland    transportation    charges    from 


the  ocean  carrier's  port  terminal  to 
the  point  of  delivery  to  the  consignee: 
free  warehousing;  or  permitting  unrea- 
sonable use  of  carrier  equipment,  for 
example,  failure  to  collect  container 
demurrage.  Another  form  is  payment 
of  terminal  charges  that  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  shipper  or  consign- 
ee, such  as  truck  load-loading  or  un- 
loading charges. 

Obviously,  rebate  schemes  in  the 
U.S.  liner  trades  are  not  designed  to 
preserve  a  complete  documentary 
record  for  posterity.  They  are  de- 
signed to  conceal  the  payment.  In  ad- 
dition, deals  can  be  consummated 
overseas  where  the  chance  of  detec- 
tion is  slim  at  best.  Accordingly,  to 
eliminate  rebating  in  our  liner  trades 
is  a  difficult  task. 

At  the  time  we  began  our  investiga- 
tion into  rebating  in  1977,  the  FMC 
testified  that  it  had  evidence  indicat- 
ing a  pervasive  pattern  of  rebating  in 
virtually  all  significant  U.S.  liner 
trades,  and  that  it  amounted  to  at 
least  $100  million  annually.  Others  es- 
timated the  amount  to  be  at  least  five 
times  that,  a  half  a  billion  dollars.  And 
that  was  in  1977. 

There  are  those  who  say  rebating  Is 
all  right  because  it  is  the  result  of 
healthy  competition.  In  fact,  that  is 
what  the  antitrust  theorists  are  main- 
taining at  this  moment  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Let  me  repeat  what  an  expert  wit- 
ness with  30  years  experience  in  the 
real  world  of  international  shipping 
had  to  say  about  rebating  (Manuel 
Diaz,  president  of  Adherence  Group, 
Inc.); 

It  results  in  unreasonable  preference  and 
advantage  or  prejudice  and  disadvantage,  to 
shippers,  ports,  and  other  concerned  Inter- 
ests. 

It  never  benefits  the  consumer,  and  ulti- 
mately, must  result  in  predatory  competi- 
tion leading  to  unbridled  rate  wars  which 
will  ultimately  make  it  impossible  for  pri- 
vately owned  companies  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate much  less  to  replace  their  fleets. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  result  of  illegal  rebat- 
ing, whatever  its  degree,  is  the  enrichment 
of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  public  inter- 
est and  commerce  between  nations. 

In  addition  to  effects  described  by 
Mr.  Diaz,  illegal  rebating  posed  addi- 
tional problems  for  U.S.  carriers  vis-a- 
vis foreign-flag  competition  because 
there  was  an  enforcement  bias  against 
the  U.S.  carriers. 

In  the  case  of  foreign-flag  carriers,  their 
records,  which  were  necessary  to  establish 
their  illegal  rebating,  even  when  the  FMC 
sought  to  obtain  the  records  of  a  foreign- 
flag  carrier,  the  agency  was  often  confront- 
ed with  a  "blocking  statute",  which  prohib- 
ited that  carrier  from  turning  over  its 
records. 

At  the  time  of  our  investigation  in  1977, 
according  to  the  FMC,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  Sweden.  France,  Finland,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Australia,  and  Norway  had  enacted 
such  secrecy  laws. 


Mr.  Diaz  concluded  by  telling  our 
committee  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  U.S.  liner  fleet  had  any  future  if 
our  trades  continued  to  be  rife  with  re- 
bating. He  said  he  did  not  know  "how 
any  man  in  his  right  mind  would 
invest  one  single  cent  in  the  building 
of  U.S.  vessels  for  the  liner  trade." 

About  6  years  later,  it  appears  our 
liner  industry's  prospects  for  attract- 
ing investment  have  not  improved,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the  Council 
of  American-Flag  Ship  Operators: 

The  consistent  inability  of  the  industry  to 
earn  a  return  on  equity  commensurate  with 
other  industries  has  weakened  its  ability  to 
attract  much  needed  capital  investment.  In 
comparison  to  other  industry  groups,  the 
ocean  liner  industry  is  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  inconsistent  in  terms  of  return  on 
equity: 

Between  1976  and  1980.  the  industry  has 
only  generated  a  return  on  assets  of  be- 
tween 0.9  percent  and  6.1  percent. 

During  the  same  period,  long-term  debt 
increased  from  0.76  of  equity  to  3.83  times 
equity.  The  ratio  of  current  assets  to  cur- 
rent liabilities  fell  from  1.7  to  1.3. 

The  liner  industry's  return  on  equity  in 
1979  was  less  than  one-fifth  the  all-industry 
average,  in  1981  it  was  less  than  half  and 
over  the  last  6  years  has  never  been  greater 
than  two-thirds  of  the  all  industry  average. 

In  any  event,  when  the  committee 
began  its  investigation  in  1977,  rebat- 
ing was  one  of  the  major  afflictions  in 
our  liner  trades.  The  following  year  we 
strengthened  our  laws  dealing  with 
the  problem,  and  provided,  among 
other  things,  tariff  suspension  if  a  car- 
rier failed  to  comply  with  an  FMC  re- 
quest for  records  in  an  investigation 
into  rebating. 

Then,  2  years  after  we  enacted  that 
law,  the  FMC  testified  that  the  prob- 
lem had  greatly  improved. 

In  the  same  year— 1977— the  commit- 
tee began  looking  into  the  problem  of 
rebating,  it  renewed  earlier  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  rate-cutting  practices  of 
State-controlled  carriers— chiefly  the 
Soviets— who  were  operating  as  cross- 
traders  in  our  trades.  These  rate-cut- 
ting practices  not  only  threatened  to 
destroy  legitimate  competition  in  our 
foreign  commerce,  they  put  the  surviv- 
al of  our  merchant  fleet  in  Jeopardy. 

By  1977,  Soviet  penetration  of  U.S. 
liner  freight  routes  had  grown  sub- 
stantiaUy  since  1971.  From  a  relatively 
insignificant  penetration  level  of  0.3 
percent  in  1971,  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  had  increased  its  share  of  the 
U.S.  commercial  liner  cargo  market  to 
3.4  percent  as  of  the  first  9  months  of 
1977.  This  represented  a  tenfold  in- 
crease in  the  Soviet's  market  share 
during  the  6-year  period. 

The  Maritime  Administration  pro- 
jected that  by  1986  Soviet-flag  ships 
would  be  hauling  some  6.6  percent  of 
our  liner  cargoes. 

Our  committee  felt  there  was  ample 
reason  to  infer  that  Soviet  carriers 
cross  trading  in  our  liner  trades  were 
doing  so  at  rates  below  the  cost  of 
conunercially   motivated   carriers   for 


noncommercial  purposes  such  as  an 
acciunulatlon  of  hard  cxirrency,  mili- 
tary, and  political  objectives.  To  put  it 
in  simple  language,  the  Soviet  fleet 
has  no  chief  executive  officer,  board  of 
directors,  chairman  of  tKe  board,  and. 
most  importantly,  no  stockholders. 

The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  is  part  of 
their  naval  fleet.  It  is  run  by  admirals, 
not  by  civilians,  as  you  will  find  in  the 
United  States.  Profit  is  not  their 
motive.  Their  motives  and  objectives 
are  military  and  political,  so  they  are 
able  to  cut  rates  below  cost  to  attract 
cargo. 

Some  of  the  more  striking  examples 
of  rate  cutting  cited  at  our  hearings  in 
1977  included:  First,  imported  shoes 
from  North  Europe  with  a  44-peroent 
rate  variance;  second,  commercial 
household  goods  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  with  a  33-percent 
rate  variance:  third,  textile  machinery 
from  the  United  States  to  Exuope  at  a 
42-percent  rate  variance;  and  fourth, 
rattan  fiunlture  from  the  Philippines 
to  the  United  States  at  a  31-percent 
rate  variance. 

Another  instance  concerned  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  and  involved  the 
shipment  of  buses— purchased  by  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration- 
moving  from  (jermany  to  Houston 
which  was  carried  by  the  Soviet  carri- 
er Baltic  Shipping  Co.  at  rates  well 
below  those  quoted  by  Lykes  for  the 
same  shipment.  Lykes  had  quoted  a 
lash  barge  load  rate  of  $20,000,  which 
equals  approximately  $6,500  per  bus. 
Baltic  Shipping  Co.,  however,  quoted  a 
rate  approximately  55  percent  lower, 
about  $3,500  per  bus. 

As  a  result  of  investigation  into  the 
rate-cutting  practices  of  the  Soviets 
and  other  state-controlled  carriers. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  strength- 
ening the  provisions  of  the  Shipping 
Act  1916.  by  giving  the  FMC  power  to 
regulate  those  practices.  Among  other 
things,  that  law  prohibits  these  carri- 
ers from  maintaining  rates  or  changes 
In  their  tariffs  which  are  below  a  level 
that  Is  just  and  reasonable;  and  gives 
the  FMC  power  to  suspend  their  tar- 
iffs. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  our  laws 
against  illegal  rebating,  the  problems 
caused  by  the  practices  of  these  state- 
controlled  carriers  are  substantially 
less. 

Around  the  time  our  committee 
began  looking  into  maritime  regula- 
tory reform,  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  conducted 
Its  own  study  of  the  regulated  ocean 
shipping  Industry.  That  study  pro- 
posed repeal  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
which  Included  abolition  of  tariff  en- 
forcement by  the  FMC,  as  a  way  to  in- 
crease competition  In  ocean  shipping. 

Dr.  Diaz,  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
testified  before  our  committee  that: 

The  test  tube  "free  mailiet"  philosophy 
espoused  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
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their  recenU]  completed  "study  of  the  recu- 
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Political  freedom  begat  freedom  of  seas; 
freedom  of  the  seas  begat  freedom  of  access: 
freedom  of  access  begat  overtonnaglng:  and 
overtonnaglng  begat  rebating. 

Similarly,  the  lucrative  nature  of  our 
trades,  and  the  free  access  to  them 
without  virtually  any  protection 
against  predatory  practices,  invited 
the  Soviets  to  come  in  as  cross  traders 
for  their  national  political  purposes. 

It  may  Interest  Members  to  know 
that  even  now,  according  to  statistics  I 
have  seen,  foreign  flags  carry  over  30 
percent  of  U.S.  mall.  These  foreign- 
flag  carriers  Include  state-controlled 
lines  such  as  Polish-Ocean  Lines.  Most 
other  countries  reserve  their  postal 
cargos  tot  their  own  flagships  as  a 
matter  of  commercial  practice. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  few 
days  the  Senate  has  heard  a  good  deal 
of  untested  economic  theory  to  the 
effect  that  more  and  freer  competition 
wlU  benefit  our  foreign  commerce. 
The  principal  means  for  achieving 
these  goals  would  be  the  abolition  of 
tariff  enforcement.  The  very  tool 
which  has  helped  correct  the  anticom- 
petitive abuses  which  were  rampant  in 
our  trades.  But  the  argtunents  are 
based  on  just  that — untested  theory. 

Our  recommendations,  however,  are 
the  result  of  7  years  of  comprehensive 
investigation,  supported  by  extensive 
testimony  of  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  real  and  practical 
world  of  international  liner  shipping. 

The  threat  to  our  merchant  marine 
is  grave  and  it  is  immediate.  Should  its 
deterioration  continue,  the  day  may 
soon  come  when  we  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  Soviets  and  other  foreign  flags 
to  carry  our  exports  and  imports.  In 
that  sad  event,  it  vtrlll  be  an  easy 
matter  for  Mr.  Andropov  to  say: 

We  don't  agree  with  your  policy  in  the 
Iiflddle  East,  and  we  have  therefore  directed 
our  vessels  not  to  call  at  your  ports. 

Should  anyone  think  this  is  an  exag- 
geration, he  need  only  recall  the  in- 
structions the  Llberian  Government 
gave  its  flag  vessels  during  the  Yom 
Klppur  war.  They  were  prohibited 
from  carrying  oil  to  Israel  for  fear  of 
offending  the  Arab  countries. 

But  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  is  also 
our  fourth  arm  of  defense.  It  was  vital 
in  World  War  II,  the  Korean  war.  and 
Vietnam.  The  Senate  may  recall  that 
many  of  our  allies  refused  to  carry  our 
cargo  to  Vietnam  because  they  did  not 
agree  with  our  policy. 

What  will  happen  in  the  event  of 
war  or  a  national  emergency  If  we 
have  no  merchant  marine  to  call 
upon? 

During  the  Falkland  Islands  crisis 
when  ocean  transport  for  troops  and 
material  was  essential,  the  British  had 
the  QE  II  and  other  passenger  vessels 
available.  And  according  to  statistics  I 
have  seen,  the  Soviets  have  over  70 
troop  transports  available. 

What  is  our  situation  at  the 
moment?  The  military  Sealift  Com- 


mand has  had  to  charter  foreign-flag 
vessels  which  have  been  reflagged 
United  States,  to  supply  our  Rapid  De- 
plosrment  Force  with  arms  and  equip- 
ment. 

Whereas,  according  to  MarAd,  we 
had  54  vessels  capable  of  carrying 
troops  in  1950,  and  40  in  1960,  today 
we  have  only  2.  And  those  two  are  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  cruising  around  my 
State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  question, 
even  if  we  were  willing  to  risk  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  on  imtested  economic 
theory,  are  we  also  willing  to  subject 
our  national  security  to  the  same  risk? 

Our  passenger  fleet  and  our  dry-bulk 
fleet  are  virtually  nonexistent.  The 
following  statistics  of  the  Council  of 
American-Flag  Ship  Operators  gives 
ftirther  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the 
U.S.  fleet: 

The  number  of  U.S.  general  cargo  vessels 
declined  from  523  in  1970  to  256  in  1980. 

Relative  size  of  the  \3S.  fleet  declined 
from  first  in  the  world  in  1950  to  eighth  in 
1979. 

Between  1971  and  1976  the  U.S.  general 
cargo  fleet  declined  in  CRTs  by  over  35 
percent,  from  8,462,000  to  5.490.000.  Ehiring 
the  same  period,  the  Soviet  fleet  increased 
by  over  25  percent,  from  6,202,000  to 
7,796,000. 

The  number  of  U.S.  companies  declined 
from  19  In  1970  to  9  in  1981.  Of  the  nine, 
three  are  ciurrently  in  serious  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

In  1956-60.  the  U.S.-flag  fleet  carried  35.8 
percent  by  value  and  33.1  percent  by  weight 
of  U.S.  liner  cargoes.  The  data  utilized  by 
GAO  showed  that  by  1978.  this  had  declined 
to  30.1  percent  and  29.9  percent,  respective- 
ly. GAO  believed  this  Indicates  stability  of 
U.S.-flag  market  share.  However,  more 
recent  information  shows  this  trend  has 
continued,  with  data  for  1981  showing  a  de- 
crease to  27.6  percent  by  weight  and  28  per- 
cent by  value. 

Mr.  President,  2  days  ago  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  explained  at  some 
length  why  there  was  nothing  hurried, 
secret,  or  sinister  about  the  legislative 
process  leading  up  to  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  S.  47. 

He  also  explained  quite  convincing- 
ly, In  my  judgment,  that  international 
liner  shipping  is  different  than  other 
modes  of  transportation,  and  must 
therefore  have  a  limited  exemption 
from  our  antitrust  laws  If  the  shipping 
public  is  to  receive  efficient,  reliable 
service  at  fair  prices.  For  these  rea- 
sons, enactment  of  S.  47  would  not.  as 
some  of  its  critics  have  alleged,  "allow 
our  free  enterprise  system  to  be  picked 
to  pieces  by  industry-by-lndustry  ef- 
forts to  escape  competition." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
also  said  that  as  we  debate  S.  47,  it  will 
become  evident  that  much  of  the  criti- 
cism is  without  substance. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
specifics  of  that  criticism,  and  explain 
why  I  feel  it  is  unwarranted. 
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Allegation.  The  proposed  bill  would 
expand  the  limited  antitrust  immunity 
now  enjoyed  by  the  ocean  common- 
carrier  industry  into  complete  immu- 
nity from  antitrust  laws. 

Fact.  As  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  S.  47  would 
extend  antitrust  immunity  only  to 
concerted  activity  that  is: 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  that  has 
been  filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  (FMC)  and  is  actually  in 
effect  subject  to  stringent  standards  of 
fairness  set  forth  in  the  act; 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  concern- 
ing activity  that  has  been  expressly 
exempted  by  the  FMC,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  from  the  filing  require- 
ment of  the  act  as  having  de  minimis 
anticompetitive  consequences; 

Believed  in  good  faith  to  be  pursu- 
ant to  an  effective  or  exempt  agree- 
ment. Participation  in  "secret"  anti- 
competitive agreements  would  contin- 
ue, as  now,  to  be  subject  to  criminal 
sanctions  under  the  antitrust  lavrs.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  under 
S.  47,  the  civil  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  Shipping  Act  could  amount  to 
as  much  as  10  times  the  fine  for  the 
same  conduct  if  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Allegation.  S.  47  would  eliminate  the 
FMC's  authority  to  disapprove  confer- 
ence agreements  that  are  not  in  the 
public  interest  or  are  detrimental  to 
n.S.  commerce. 

Fact.  S.  47  carefully  catalogs,  in  a 
section  entitled  "Prohibited  Acts."  the 
kinds  of  agreements  or  activities  that 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  or  det- 
rimental to  the  foreign  conunerce  of 
the  United  States. 

If.  upon  complaint  of  a  private  party 
and  after  a  preliminary  hearing,  the 
FMC  determines  that  a  filed  agree- 
ment is  likely  to  lead  to  one  or  more 
prohibited  acts,  there  is  provision  In 
the  bill  for  suspension  of  the  agree- 
ment pending  the  outcome  of  a  formal 
Investigation  that  may  lead  to  disap- 
proval. If  disapproved,  parties  to  the 
proposed  agreement  have  full  expo- 
sure to  the  criminal  sanctions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  should  they  neverthe- 
less Implement  the  agreement.  More- 
over, the  bill  expressly  empowers  the 
FMC  to  maintain  continuing  surveil- 
lance of  Implemented  agreements  and 
to  modify  or  cancel  any  that  are  found 
to  be  operating  In  violation  of  the 
stringent  and  objective  standards  of 
fairness  expressly  required  of  such 
agreements. 

Allegation.  S.  47  would  preclude  par- 
ties injured  by  agreements  and  who 
successfully  prove  antitrust  violations 
from  recovering  treble  damages,  as 
would  be  permitted  by  existing  anti- 
trust laws. 

Pact.  Parties  to  "secret"  agreements 
or  activity  not  reasonably  believed  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  an  agreement 
that  Is  in  effect  pursuant  to  the  act 


would  continue  to  have  criminal  liabil- 
ity under  the  antitrust  laws.  WhUe  S. 
47  would  allow  parties  Injured  by  vio- 
lations of  the  Shipping  Act  to  recover 
only  the  amount  of  actual  damages 
suffered,  rather  than  treble  damages, 
that  is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Treble  damages  under  the  antitrust 
laws  are  not  intended  to  be  compensa- 
tory; rather,  the  "treble  damage"  pro- 
vision of  the  antitrust  laws  is  a  deter- 
rent feature,  which  Is  mild  by  compari- 
son with  the  liability  exposure  of  one 
who  violates  the  Shipping  Act  prohibi- 
tions—action that  could  lead  to  10 
times  the  criminal  fine  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  difference  Is  that 
under  S.  47,  the  Injured  party  would 
be  made  whole,  and  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  benefit  from  the  penalty  assess- 
ment, whereas  under  the  antitrust 
laws  the 'consumer  who  may  have  suf- 
fered some  Injury  reaps  a  windfall  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury  is  usually  a  net  loser 
In  cost/return  ratio  in  litigation. 

The  attached  hypothetical  illus- 
trates that  penalties  for  violations  of 
S.  47  are  potentially  10  times  greater 
than  Sherman  Act  criminal  fines  and 
1916  act  civil  penalties  combined. 

HTPOTHETICAL 

Assume  facts  which  clearly  violate 
both  the  current  Shipping  Act.  1916, 
and  the  Shermsm  Act  and  assume  that 
the  same  facts  violate  S.  47: 

A  and  B  are  competitors  in  the  liner 
trade.  They  serve  the  same  multiple 
ports.  They  agree  to  an  allocation  of 
ports,  to  an  allocation  of  customers 
and  to  maintaining  prices  at  artificial- 
ly high  levels. 

A  and  B  implement  their  agreement 
without  filing  it  vrith  the  FMC  and  or>- 
erate  under  the  unfiled  unapproved 
agreement  for  2  years  before  it  is  dis- 
covered. 

Under  a  one-count  Sherman  Act  in- 
dictment, each  would  face  a  maximum 
fine  of  $1,000,000. 

Under  S.  47.  the  penalty  for  an  un- 
aggravated  violation  of  the  statute 
would  be  up  to  $5,000  per  day.  In  this 
hypothetical,  the  violation  would 
probably  be  found  to  have  been  willful 
and  knowing— bringing  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  to  $25,000  per  day  for 
each  carrier  a  total  of  $18,200,000 
each  versus  the  $1,728,000  under  the 
Sherman  and  1916  acts  combined. 

Allegation.  S.  47  would  permit  the 
formation  of  shippers'  councils— feder- 
ations of  shippers  authorized  to  bar- 
gain with  the  conferences  over  rates, 
services,  and  so  forth. 

Fact.  S.  47  allows  conferences  only 
to  consult  and  confer— not  "bargain"— 
with  shippers'  councils  concerning 
general  rate  matters  and  services.  This 
authority  Is  consistent  with  the  long- 
established  and  mutually  beneficial 
consultation  procedure  between  ship- 
per groups  and  conferences  in  all 
other  major  maritime  nations  and 
trades,  and  merely  brings  the  United 
States  into  legal  conformity  with  the 


"real  world"  of  commercial  relation- 
ships in  liner  shipping  matters.  In 
fact,  section  15  of  the  present  Ship- 
ping Act  requires  conferences  to 
"adopt  and  maintain  reasonable  proce- 
dures for  promptly  and  fairly  hearing 
and  considering  shippers'  requests  and 
complaints. "  but  giving  full  effect  to 
that  requirement  has  not  been  possi- 
ble because  of  antitrust  concerns 
shared  by  shippers  and  carriers  alike. 
S.  47  would  make  effective  consulta- 
tions of  this  sort  possible,  but  at  the 
same  time  imposes  specific  restrictions 
and  requirements  on  shippers'  councils 
to  Insure  that  antitrust  Immunity  is 
limited  to  concerned  activity  relating 
only  to  transportation  in  the  import  or 
export  trade.  There  is  full  exposure  to 
liability  under  the  antitrust  laws  for 
shipper  activity  that  violates  antitrust 
constraints  applicable  to  domestic 
commerce,  or  activity  other  than  what 
involves  transportation-related  mat- 
ters in  the  foreign  trade. 

Allegation.  S.  47  would  virtually  free 
the  Industry  entirely  from  Govern- 
ment oversight  and  regulations. 

Fact.  Grovemment  oversight  and  reg- 
ulation is  the  pervasive  theme  of  S.  47; 
streamlining  and  simplifying  those 
processes  are  Its  principal  objectives. 
The  ocean  common-carrier  industry 
would  still  be  subject  to  substantially 
more  restrictive  Federal  oversight  and 
regulation  than  Its  counterpart  modes 
in  domestic  Inland  rail,  motor,  air.  and 
water  transportation. 

[Note:  It  should  be  recognized  that  under 
S.  47.  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  substantially  reduced,  and  that  the  PMC 
will  be  doing  the  •oversight  and  regulation." 
Critics  say  such  reliance  on  the  PMC  is  not 
justified  by  its  record.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  stand  to  be  injured  (shippers, 
ports,  etc.)  support  S.  47,  and  are  therefore 
satisfied  with  its  regulatory  regime.] 

Allegation^  S.  47  would  lead  to 
higher  rates  for  shippers,  and  there- 
fore consumers.  Recent  experience 
shows  that  rates  could  rise  as  much  as 
20  percent  a  year,  leading  to  $3  billion 
per  year  annual  cost  increases  to  con- 
sumers. 

Fact.  This  argument  was  advanced 
in  the  committee  hearings  by  an  econ- 
omist (Dr.  Ferguson)  as  a  guess  (see 
responses  to  questioning  In  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  February  2).  The  fact  Is,  ob- 
jective studies  by  a  major  carrier  in 
the  U.S.  North  Atlantic-Europe  trade 
(Hapag-Lloyd)  and  Independent  re- 
search organizations  familiar  with  eco- 
nomics of  the  industry  have  demon- 
strated with  solid  statistical  data  that 
rationalization  of  services  could  reduce 
ocean  transportation  costs  by  as  much 
as  30  percent.  The  dictates  of  the  mar- 
ketplace would  mandate  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  this  savlrig  be  passed 
on  to  the  shipper— and  consumer— In 
the  form  of:  Lower  rates  on  Individual 
commodities,  less  frequent  escalation 
of  particular  rates,  greater  intervals 
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between  general  rate  increases,  or  all 
of  these.  Thte  result  would  be  particu- 
larly to  be  anticipated  if  shippers' 
councils  are  permitted  to  engage  in 
the  consultaJons  with  conferences 
contemplated  in  S.  47. 

Allegation.  S.  47  would  primarily 
benefit  foreif  n  carriers  since  72  per- 
cent of  conference  membership  is 
made  up  of  fo  -eign  carriers. 

Fact.  This  ta  111  would  benefit  the  U.S. 
merchant  maine  more  than  the  for- 
eign carriers  in  our  trade  because  it 
would  allow  >ur  carriers  to  do  what 
their  competi  »rs  now  do  without  con- 
straint of  U.S  domestic  law.  For  exam- 
ple, the  formation  of  Joint  ventures 
and  consortia  to  rationalize  utilization 
of  vessels.  sh>reside  facilities,  person- 
nel, cargo  sc  licitation.  and  ancillary 
services.  The]  very  fact  that  the  U.S. 
liner  fleet  noir  carries  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  oi  r  own  foreign  trade  is 
reason  enoug  t,  both  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional pride  a  3d  of  critical  national  in- 
terest, to  talLi>  steps  calculated  to  give 
our  flag  fleet  a  fighting  chance  to 
compete  fairl;  r  in  the  marketplace  on  a 
commercial  b  isis.  S.  47  is  intended  to 
provide  that  Opportunity. 

Allegation.  S.  47  will  lead  to  in- 
creased unecfPloyment  in  the  indus- 
try. 

Fact.  Any  riieasure  that  strengthens 
the  competit  ve  position  of  the  U.S. 
flag  merchai  it  marine,  as  this  bill 
would,  can  on  ly  ameliorate  the  present 
plight  of  U.S  seamen  and  licensed  of- 
ficers. Gradiates  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  Acadi>my  at  Kings  Point  and 
StJte  institutions  now  are 
seek  foreign  employment, 
and  even  after  U.S.  serv- 
ice, to  gain  e>  perience  necessary  to  up- 
grade their  tl  ckets.  This  has  profound 
negative  imi  lications  for  both  the 
quality  and  d  idication  of  those  respon- 
sible for  our  supply  lifeline  in  time  of 
national  eme  gency,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  S 
step  toward 
chant  marine 
mestic  contro  1. 


its  sister 
having  to 
both  initially 


47  would  be  a  positive 
bringing  our  U.S.  mer- 
resources  back  under  do- 


Allegation.  S.  47  will  reduce  the 
numbers  of  p  >rts  served  by  shippers. 

Fact.  Ship]>ers  are  cost  conscious, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  S.  47  that 
would  induce  shippers  to  make  any  de- 
cision regard  ng  port  of  entry  or  exit 
of  shipments  that  they  could  not  al- 
ready make  u  nder  present  law.  Indeed, 
S.  47  is  supported  by  U.S.  ports  them- 
selves. 

Allegation 
likely  benefit 


Shippers'   councils   will 
large  shippers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  smafi  shippers. 

Fact.  That  is  not  the  view  of  the  Na- 
tional Ind  jstrial  Transportation 
League  concc  ming  S.  47,  or  of  testimo- 
ny on  prior  egislation  by  representa- 
tives of  the  £  ecretariat  of  the  Europe- 
an National  Shippers'  Councils.  Con- 
cern about  ai  luse  of  the  "cartel  versus 
cartel"  consiJtation  process  is  based 
on  lack  of  co  nprehension  of  how  that 


process  woits  in  the  real  world.  The 
parties  are  not  concerned  alwut  par- 
ticular commodity  rates— that  Lb  a 
matter  customarily  resolved  between 
the  conference  and  an  individual  ship- 
per—but rather  about  general  rate  in- 
creases, adjustment  surcharges— cur- 
rency, bunker,  congestion  (demur- 
rage), war  risk,  et  cetera— and  integri- 
ty of  tariff  rates.  Those  issues  affect 
all  shippers,  regardless  of  size. 

Allegation.  According  to  the  GAO 
report,  the  industry  does  not  need  leg- 
islation such  as  S.  47. 

Fact.  The  GAO  report  in  question— 
PAD-82-11;  July  2,  1982— came  no- 
where near  that  unqualified  conclu- 
sion. The  full  text  of  the  GAO  state- 
ment reads: 

Thus,  It  appears  that  the  UJS.  flag  liner 
fleet  is  not  in  a  state  of  general  distress  sig- 
nificant enough  to  Justify  a  major  revision 
of  the  Shipping  Act. 

Moreover,  a  fair  reading  of  the 
entire  report  reveals  that  GAO  care- 
fully straddled  the  issue  of  revisions  in 
the  Shipping  Act,  concluding  that 
there  were  merits  both  pro  and  con 
and  inviting  the  Congress  to  sort  them 
out.  Indeed,  on  the  issue  of  weakening 
versus  strengthening  the  present  limit- 
ed degree  of  antitrust  immunity  avail- 
able to  conferences  under  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  GAO  stated: 

Thus,  while  the  first  alternative  may  be 
preferable  on  economic  grounds,  certain  dip- 
lomatic costs  are  associated  with  it  that  are 
not  present  In  the  second  alternative.  Since 
It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  weigh  these  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  costs  against  one  an- 
other, voe  could  not  reach  a  conclusion  as  to 
which  alternative  was  preferable. 

Allegation.  The  GAO  report  found 
that  the  average  annual  n.S.-flag 
share  of  U.S.  liner  cargo  actually  in- 
creased from  1966-70  to  1976-78. 

Fact.  Apart  from  the  distortion  in- 
troduced by  carriage  of  military  cargo 
during  the  Vietnam  involvement  in 
the  comparison  made  by  GAO,  the 
fact  is  that  the  U.S.-flag  share  of  this 
Nation's  liner  trade  since  1976  has 
been  declining  steadily— from  31  per- 
cent in  1976  to  26  percent  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1982,  and  heading  further 
downward. 

Allegation.  According  to  the  GAO 
report,  the  UJS.-flag  liner  fleet  is  in  no 
chronic  distress  attributable  to  the 
Shipping  Act. 

Fact.  Testimony  by  carriers,  ship- 
pers, and  consumers  during  consider- 
ation of  several  measures  in  the  95th 
Congress;  consideration  of  S.  2585  and 
the  omnibus  shipping  bill  in  the  96th 
Congress:  the  Shipping  Act  of  1982  in 
the  97th  Congress— H.R.  4374;  S. 
1593— and  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983  in 
this  Congress— S.  47— clearly  estab- 
lishes the  contrary. 

Moreover,  it  is  instructive  to  read 
the  full  text  of  the  GAO  statement 
from  which  this  single  sentence  allega- 
tion was  extracted: 


Our  review  certainly  did  not  indicate  that 
the  X3JB.  flag  fleet  Is  In  any  general  chronic 
distreai  attribuUble  to  the  Shipping  Act.  Of 
the  eight  defunct  companies  considered,  a 
majority  offered  service  on  only  one  trade 
route  at  the  time  they  were  either  acquired 
by  other  liner  companies  or  ceased  oper- 
ation. This  suggests  that.  In  the  future,  suc- 
cessful liner  companies  may  be  those  that 
are  larger,  multi-route  operations.  As  ad- 
vances in  containership  technology  produce 
even  larger,  more  costly  vessels,  the  contin- 
ued successful  operation  of  the  fleet  may  re- 
quire that  U.S.  flag  companies  form  consor- 
tia similar  to  those  formed  by  Japanese 
companies.  These  arrangements,  in  tofticA 
capital  resources  are  pooled,  would  enable 
U.S.  operators  to  acquire  the  equipment 
needed  to  compete  effectively  agairut  for- 
eign flag  consortia  while  still  retaining  the 
possibility  of  interline  competitUm. 

Facilitation  of  such  developments  is 
precisely  what  S.  47  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. 

Allegation.  FMC  authority  over 
tariff  filing  and  enforcement  should 
be  repealed  because  it  is  unnecessary; 
introduces  sulistantial  inefficiencies  in 
conference  rate  setting:  and  requires 
the  U.S.  Government  to  police  and 
therefore  support  conference  agree- 
ments. Moreover,  the  carriers  can 
police  themselves  through  neutral 
bodies. 

Fact.  Tariff  filing  and  enforcement 
is  an  essential  tool  if  we  are  to  insure 
that  all  carriers  in  our  trades  compete 
equitably  and  fairly;  and  that  all  ship- 
pers are  treated  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis.  Given  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  largest  trading  nation  in  the 
world,  and  that  our  trades  are  badly 
overtoxmaged,  there  is  the  ever 
present  temptation  to  illegally  rebate 
to  attract  cargo. 

Statutory  tariff  enforcement  author- 
ity is  important  because  the  act  pro- 
hibits secret  rebating.  By  its  very 
nature,  rebating  can  and  does  involve 
sophisticated  techniques  using  dummy 
bank  accounts,  corporate  shells,  and 
other  devices  that  can  be  investigated 
effectively  only  with  govemment-to- 
govemment  cooperation. 

Statutory  tariff  enforcement  author- 
ity is  important  Ijecause  the  act  pro- 
hibits shippers  from  obtaining  or  seek- 
ing to  obtain  ocean  transportation  at 
less  than  published  tariff  rates.  If  stat- 
utory sanctions  against  shipper  viola- 
tions are  eliminated,  this  prohibition 
is  meaningless.  And  if  shippers  are  to 
remain  subject  to  statutory  fines  and 
penalties,  it  Is  inequitable  that  the 
other  party  to  an  illegal  transaction— 
the  carrier  involved— should  not  be 
subject  to  the  same  sanctions. 

Statutory  tariff  enforcement  author- 
ity is  important  Ijecause  the  act  pres- 
ently requires  an  effective  tariff  to  be 
on  file  in  order  for  a  carrier  to  operate 
in  the  U.S.  trades.  If  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  carrier  adhere  to  its 
tariff,  the  sanction  of  tariff  suspension 
for  egregious  violations  of  the  act  Ije- 
comes  meaningless  t>ecause  even  if  the 
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right  to  use  a  tariff  may  be  suspend- 
ed—as proposed  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—there is  noting  to  prevent  an 
Independent  carrier  merely  from  con- 
tinuing to  do  business  by  ignoring  its 
tariff  or  to  prevent  a  conference 
member  denied  the  right  to  use  the 
conference  tariff  from  resigning  and 
filing  a  pro  forma  tariff  that  it  then 
proceeds  to  ignore. 

Although  the  "antidiscrimination" 
provisions  of  S.  47  may  well  protect 
shippers  from  prejudice  arising  from 
carrier  departures  from  a  published 
tariff,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  con- 
ference carriers  that  are  prejudiced  by 
failure  of  an  independent  carrier  to 
observe  its  published  tariff,  or  vise 
versa. 

Without  a  mandate  of  tariff  adher- 
ence, the  "antidiscrimination"  provi- 
sion of  S.  44  becomes  a  nightmare  to 
enforce,  because  departure  from  the 
published  tariff  in  a  given  case  could 
no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  prima  facie 
case  of  discrimination.  The  burden  of 
proof  would  be  shifted  to  the  party  al- 
leging discrimination  to  show  damage. 

With  respect  to  conferences,  neutral 
body  policing  is  a  useful  supplement  to 
statutory  tariff  enforcement  authority 
because  it  reduces  the  degree  of  gov- 
ernment involvement  in  commercial 
matters  and  the  administrative  burden 
on  the  Federal  regulatory  agency. 
However,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  alter- 
native to  Federal  regulation,  because 
the  neutral  body  does  not  have  access 
to  compulsory  process  for  access  to  in- 
vestigatory information  nor  does  it 
have  recourse  to  diplomatic  interven- 
tion where  essential  information  locat- 
ed abroad  is  protected  by  "blocking 
statutes." 

With  respect  to  independent  carri- 
ers, neutral  body  policing  is  not  re- 
quired. Absent  statutory  tariff  en- 
forcement authority,  there  would  be 
no  check  at  all  on  their  tariff  adher- 
ence. 

With  statutory  tariff  enforcement 
authority,  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  tariff  adherence  requirements  can 
lie  set  by  statute  at  a  punitative  level 
for  all  carriers.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  as  a  contractual  matter,  under 
neutral  body  policing  alone,  a  confer- 
ence would  be  as  stringent,  given  the 
commercial  reality  that  in  overton- 
naged  trades— which  are  prevalent  in 
n.S.  foreign  commerce— rebating  and 
other  malpractices  may  be  viewed  as  a 
competitive  necessity— and  even  a 
matter  of  survival— for  some  carriers, 
given  no  comparable  statutory  con- 
straints on  independents.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  the  level  of  neutral 
body  sanctions  for  tariff  violations  by 
conference  members,  independents 
would  be  undeterred  from  violations 
because  of  total  lack  of  required  super- 
vision by  any  body. 

Finally,  I  would  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  attempts  being  made  by  some 
of  our  colleagues  to  weaken  the  Feder- 


al Maritime  Commission,  to  take  away 
part  of  the  tariff  regulations,  will  not 
only  weaken  our  fleet:  they  will  wipe  it 
out. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  those  words 
of  saidness.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assxmied  the  chair). 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distingxiished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyi)  for 
his  eloquent  opening  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  t>efore 
it  now  the  first  in  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzotbaxtm). 
This  one  is  very  simple  in  its  phraseol- 
ogy. It  strikes  only  the  words, 
"through  rates"  and  "through  trans- 
portation," from  the  section  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  intermodal  rates.  It  is  an 
ill-conceived  amendment  which  would 
hurt  not  only  the  ocean  common  carri- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  their 
trading  partners  but,  most  particultLr- 
ly,  people  who  are  in  the  business  of 
lx>th  importing  and  exporting  goods  to 
and  from  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
business  of  ocean  transportation  of 
goods  has  changed  significantly  since 
1916.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
those  changes  has  been  the  advent  of 
intermodalism— that  is  the  use  of  the 
same  containers  but  on  various  modes 
of  transportation  such  as  ship  and 
road.  The  advent  of  intermodalism  has 
caused  a  serious  problem  which 
threatens  the  efficiency  of  our  liner 
services  to  the  detriment  not  only  of 
conferences  but  of  shippers. 

In  the  late  1960's,  the  technical  in- 
novation of  containerization  made  pos- 
sible new  economies  of  scale  and  thus 
promised  the  potential  for  sutjstantial 
reductions  in  real  costs  to  vessel  opera- 
tors and  shippers.  As  a  consequence, 
containerization  became  rapidly  estab- 
lished on  the  most  important  U.S. 
trade  routes.  The  full  benefits  of  con- 
tainerization can  only  be  realized, 
however,  when  a  container  moves  be- 
tween shipper  and  consignee  or  be- 
tween inland  consolidation  centers 
without  brealdng  bulk.  Under  these 
circumstances,  additional  economies 
are  derived  from  the  speed  with  which 
intermodal  transfer  takes  place,  from 
savings  in  the  labor  and  "storage" 
costs  associated  with  this  process,  and 
from  cost  reductions  in  packaging  and 
insurance  as  well  as  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  damage  and  pilferage  claims. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
has  approved  conference  agreements 
which  authorize  intermodal  rates. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  howev- 
er, has  taken  a  position  contrary  to 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
claiming  that  the  Commission  has  no 
authority  to  approve  conference  agree- 
ments providing  for  the  fixing  of 
through  intermodal  rates  and  that 
such  {Lgreements  therefore  violate  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  uncertainty  re- 
garding  antitrust   immunity   inhibits 


conferences  in  U.S.  trades  tmm.  agree- 
ing among  themselves  on  the  charge 
to  quote  shippers  who  choose  to  use 
conference  facilities  for  the  inland  leg 
of  a  foreign  door-to-door  movement 
and  it  clearly  frustrates  the  growth  of 
an  innovative,  efficient,  and  economi- 
cal transportation  service. 

It  is  to  make  certain  that  the  Feder- 
al Maritime  Commission  can  approve 
Just  such  agreements  that  the  section 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  seeks  to 
strike  is  included  in  S.  47. 

Right  at  the  outset  of  this  debate. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  illus- 
trates a  lack  of  luiowledge  of  the  real 
world  of  the  transportation  of  goods. 
Simply  speaking,  no  one  would  be  ben- 
efited by  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He 
would  continue  a  system  in  which 
there  is  great  confusion  ir.  American 
foreign  trade.  He  would  continue  a 
system  in  which  only  lawyers  are  en- 
riched. He  would  continue  a  system 
which  is  very  much  to  the  detriment 
of  both  major  and  minor  importers 
and  exporters  of  the  United  States. 

We  need  to  encourage  and  not  to  dis- 
courage intermodal  transfers  of  goods 
to  and  from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  claims  that 
this  could  somehow  be  used  to  allow 
railroads,  or  perhaps  common  carriers 
such  as  trucks,  to  avoid  smtitrust  ac- 
tions and  to  gain  antitrust  immunity 
and  to  raise  prices  on  what  are  essen- 
tially domestic  trades.  He  raises  the 
specter  of  using  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier for  a  very  short  portion  of  what  is 
essentially  domestic  trade  and,  some- 
how or  other,  greatly  raising  the  rates 
for  that  trade. 

Besides  the  logical  inconsistency  of 
that  position,  I  must  point  out  the  fact 
that  this  act  only  applies  to  interna- 
tional trade.  Somehow  or  other,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  must  believe  that  a 
domestic  carrier  by  land  would  some- 
how find  it  economical  to  take  his 
goods  to  an  American  seaport  or  to  a 
foreign  seaport,  I  would  suppose,  put 
them  on  a  ship,  take  them  off  a  ship  a 
short  distance  later  in  an  American 
seaport,  repack  them,  send  them  by 
land  to  their  ultimate  destination. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  believes  it  would  be  economical 
for  a  carrier  to  do  this  because  he 
would  be  able  to  fix  prices  on  the 
ocean  transportation  of  those  goods, 
he  would  hiut  consmners,  and  he 
would  create  a  monopoly  or  an  anti- 
trust violation  where  one  could  now 
successfully  be  prosecuted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Simply  to  describe  the  complexity  of 
this  kind  of  system  and  its  overwhelm- 
ing expense  indicates  that  it,  of 
course,  will  never  happen.  Anyone 
who  tried  it  would  immediately  find 
himself  in  ruinous  competition  with  a 
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normal  caiTi<  r  of  goods  in  our  domes- 
tic trmdes. 

In  MkUtloc  to  that,  it  Is  even  In 
error,  oonoep  ;ually.  and  in  illustrating 
that  point  I  y  Ish  to  read  from  the  bill: 

This  act  «p>Uea  to  agreements  by  or 
araonc  ocean  o  mimon  carriers  to  *  *  *  work 
on  various  mat  ters  including  through  rates 
and  through  tr  asportation. 

In  other  ^^ords,  this  does  not  in- 
crease or  crei  te  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever antitrus .  immunities  on  the  part 
of  railroads  >r  trucking  firms  in  the 
United  State .  What  it  does  allow  is  a 
conference  n  ade  up  of  ocean  carriers 
to  get  toget  ler  and  to  create  inter- 
modal  rates  >r  through  rates  for  the 
entire  carriage  of  goods  from,  say, 
Europe  to  ai  internal  point  in  the 
United  Stat».  This  is  something 
which  they  can  do  in  almost  every 
other  part  (f  the  world,  something 
which  will  sive  money  not  only  for 
them  but  for  their  customers,  the 
shippers  of  v  gjlous  goods.  It  does  not 
add  to  the  iidependent  authority  of 
land  carriers  whatsoever.  It  is  in  every 
respect  an  important  part  of  the  bill. 
It  is  importai  it  not  only  for  American- 
flag  carriers  but  also  for  all  of  the 
shippers  in  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  rej  ected  as  ill  conceived  and 
detrimental  o  the  commerce  of  the 
United  State: . 

Mr.  STEVI NS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  47,  tt  e  Ocean  Shipping  Act  of 
1983,  a  bill  to  revise  regulation  of 
international  liner  shipping  operating 
in  the  UJS.  fo  reign  commerce. 

After  yean  of  hearings  and  debate, 
this  long-aws  ited  legislation  will  bring 
U.S.  regulati(  in  of  international  ocean- 
borne  comm(;rce  into  the  1980's— this 
change  is  sor  >ly  needed. 

The  Shippi  ng  Act  of  1916  cannot  ac- 
commodate '  he  radical  changes  that 
have  taken  p  ace  in  both  international 


and  domestii; 
environment ;. 
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nothing  to 
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economic  and  political 
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comity  with  our  trading 
regulating  ocean  com- 
merce. This  ife  accomplished  by  clarify- 
ing the  antit  rust  immunity  that  is  ex- 
iptemational  ocean  liner 
Essentially,  the  rules  of 
^e  better  definded  and 
more  consi^ent  with  international 
practices. 

clarifying  the  scope  of 
immunity,  the  legislation 
serves  to  better  balance  the  burden  of 
fear  of  proe  >cution  under  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws.  Existing  law  weighs  heavily 
interests  while  foreign 
the  protection 
liave  little  or 
ibar  from  enforcement  of 
U.S.  antitrus ;  laws.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  act  to  correct  the  unfairness  of  this 
making  the  rules  the 
in  the  liner  ship- 


situation 

same  for  everyone 

ping  businesi 

Third.  thi<  bill  deregulates  sensibly. 
By  ellminat:  ng  the  costly  and  time- 


consuming  preapproval  review  of  com- 
mercial agreements  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  private  enter- 
prise can  more  quickly  respond  to  a 
changing  international  marketplace. 
Ellimination  of  unnecessary  interven- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  in 
conunercial  activities  is  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  S.  1593,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  Commerce  Committee's 
desire  and  the  Senate's  wish  to  im- 
prove the  performance  and  productivi- 
ty of  Government  agencies.  Ths  bill 
also  reduced  the  wasteful,  needless, 
and  confusing  dual  Jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Predictability  in  the  enforcement  of 
our  maritime  statutes  has  been  want- 
ing of  late.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
caused  increasing  friction  among  our 
trading  partners  and  imcertainty  in 
the  industry,  the  tremendous  costs  of 
which  are  not  easily  measured. 

Finally,  the  passage  of  S.  47  will 
begin  an  era  of  prosperity  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports. No  one  here  can  argue  the  Im- 
portance of  increasing  the  export  of 
U.S.  goods  and  products  to  foreign 
markets.  The  health  and  welfare  of 
the  American  economy  depends  on 
sustaining  growth  in  this  area.  The 
key  to  growth  is  in  creating  an  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  shipping  U.S. 
goods  abroad.  This  important  legisla- 
tion is  a  critical  step  in  that  process. 
As  the  bill  took  shape,  compromises 
reached  between  the  export  shippers 
and  the  ocean  carriers  assured  that 
commercial  flexibility  is  at  the  heart 
of  this  legislation.  In  providing  for 
service  contracts,  including  time/ 
volume  rates,  and  independent  action, 
this  legislation  allows  U.S.  shippers  to 
exercise  considerable  flexibility  in  ar- 
ranging favorable  terms  for  the  car- 
riage of  U.S.  products  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. This  means  that  U.S.  goods  will 
be  more  competitive  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Export  growth  will  follow. 

Furthermore,  American  interests 
will  be  better  able  to  capitalize  on  the 
efficiencies  of  intermodalism  by  clari- 
fying regulatory  jurisdiction  of  such 
cargo  movements.  Dual  intermodal  ju- 
risdiction between  the  ICC  and  FMC  is 
harmful  to  U.S.  foreign  commerce  and 
needs  to  be  eliminated.  This  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford  to  not  take  full 
advantage  of  advances  in  intermodal 
technology  and  the  commercial  oppor- 
tunities that  follow. 

Even  beyond  the  strong  support  of 
the  many  and  diverse  elements  of  the 
maritime  industry,  this  legislation  has 
widespread  support  from  other  areas 
as  well.  Our  Nation's  ports  have  en- 
dorsed this  bill.  Shippers,  both  large 
and  small,  believe  this  bill  would  result 
in  lower  freight  rates  and  more  flexi- 
ble service.  The  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able vote  on  a  similar  bill  last  year  in 
the  House  of  Representatives— 350  in 
favor  to  only  33  opposed— is  further 
evidence  of  the  worth  of  this  legisla- 


tion. The  issue  clearly  enjoyg  biparti- 
san support. 

This  legislation  is  sorely  misunder- 
stood. The  biU  is  fundamentally  a  long 
step  toward  deregulation.  It  provides 
U.8.  enterprise  with  greater  freedom 
and  flexibility  to  better  compete  in  a 
dyxuunlc  international  marketplace.  It 
clarifies  the  scope  of  antitrust  immu- 
nity clouded  by  years  of  piecemeal 
court  decisions  and  regulatory  zeal. 

The  need  to  change  the  way  we  reg- 
ulate international  maritime  trade  is 
long  overdue.  S.  47  Is  a  good  start  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  measure. 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  has 
oversight  over  a  number  of  transporta- 
tion modes,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
product  now  being  brought  before  the 
Senate  and  urge  its  passage. 

The  Shipping  Act  of  1983  Is  unusual 
in  that  it  represents  for  the  most  part 
a  consensus  of  carriers  and  shippers— 
those  who  provide  ocean  shipping 
services  and  are  seeking  to  maximize 
income,  and  those  who  are  consumers 
of  that  service  seeldng  the  lowest  cost 
ocean  transportation.  For  this  reason. 
I  feel  comfortable  that  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  reported 
out  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  U.S. 
ships  carried  the  most  of  U.S.  goods 
moving  in  foreign  commerce.  Today, 
roughly  25  percent  of  these  goods 
move  on  U.S.  ships.  In  other  words, 
U.S.  carriers  receive  only  $4.5  billion 
of  the  $15  billion  freight  bill  paid  by 
U.S.  producers  to  move  $200  billion  of 
U.S.  goods  on  liner  ships. 

A  major  reason  for  U.S.  carriers'  di- 
minishing role  in  ocean  commerce  is 
our  outmoded  and  complicated  system 
of  Federal  regulation,  which  has  been 
more  heavily  enforced  against  U.S. 
carriers  than  their  foreign  competition 
and  imposed  operating  restrictions  in- 
hibiting their  ability  to  respond  to 
changing  market  conditions  and  to 
best  serve  shippers'  needs. 

S.  47  is  a  long-overdue  update  and 
recodification  of  these  laws.  Its  intent 
is  to  clarify  this  antiquated  and  highly 
technical  statute  (the  Shipping  Act. 
1916)  to  reflect  today's  commercial 
needs  and  requirements. 

By  streamlining  the  regulatory 
review  process  and  by  Increasing  op- 
portunities for  marketplace  competi- 
tion, many  federally  imposed  barriers, 
which  helped  to  inflate  transportation 
costs,  wiU  be  removed.  Once  these  bar- 
riers are  removed,  the  marketplace's 
competitive  forces  should  aid  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  carriers  in  their  efforts  to 
contain  and  reduce  ocean  transporta- 
tion costs. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
study  on  the  need  for  maritime  regula- 
tory reform  also  recommends  eliminat- 
ing these  Federal  regulatory  barriers. 
It  offered  two  options  for  doing  so. 
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The  first  would  require  uniform  en- 
forcement of  our  antitrust  laws.  This 
proposal  is  unworkable  because  many 
of  our  trading  partners  have  passed 
laws  prohibitiniB;  antitrust  actions 
against  their  citizens.  The  second 
caUed  for  complete  deregulation. 
While  S.  47  does  not  provide  for  total 
deregulation  of  the  maritime  liner  in- 
dustry, it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  many  of  the  reforms  recom- 
mended in  this  study. 

In  short,  S.  47  is  a  regulatory  reform 
bill  which  streamlines  Federal  regula- 
tion and  which  assists  U.S.  carriers 
and  U.S.  producers  in  their  efforts  to 
compete  effectively  in  world  trade.  It 
changes  Federal  law  to  recognize  more 
than  60  years  of  technological 
progress  and  innovation. 

I.  UniSLATIVE  HISTORY 

S.  47  has  its  genesis  in  legislation 
studied  and  debated  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  each  of  the  past  5  years.  As  of  today 
a  total  of  68  days  of  hearings  have 
been  held  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress since  1977  on  the  issues  ad- 
dressed by  this  bill.  Over  that  period 
testimony  has  t)een  received  from  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses,  and  compiled  in 
many  volumes  of  records.  The  ample 
record  has  established  the  need  for 
maritime  regulatory  reform 

In  the  96th  Congress,  the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  which  was 
quite  similar  to  S.  47.  Last  year,  the 
House  passed  a  similar  bill  by  a  vote  of 
350  to  33.  Senate  consideration  was 
prevented  by  a  filibuster  threat  during 
the  closing  days  of  last  session. 

A  hearing  concerning  S.  47  was  held 
on  February  2,  1983.  Even  though  the 
vast  majority  of  parties  which  would 
be  affected  by  reform  of  ocean  liner 
shipping  regulation  have  voiced  strong 
support  for  legislation,  such  as  S.  47, 
the  committee  sought  out  opponents 
of  the  bill  to  testify  at  the  hearing,  so 
that  they  might  have  equal  time  to 
present  their  position. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  had  claimed 
that  its  enactment  would  raise  ship- 
ping rates  by  as  much  as  20  percent. 
This  figure  was  never  substantiated. 
On  the  contrary,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  shippers  who 
will  actually  have  to  pay  the  tariffs, 
that  enactment  of  S.  47  could  well 
reduce  ocean  shipping  rates. 

Despite  testimony  that  the  effect  of 
the  bill  would  t>e  to  harm  small  ship- 
pers, small  shippers  themselves  testi- 
fied that  S.  47  would  help  them  obtain 
better  ocean  transportation  service  at 
favorable  rates. 

A  position  paper  of  the  representa- 
tive Association  of  American  Ports 
countered  claims  by  one  witness  that 
the  bill  was  inimical  to  ports'  interests. 

The  committee  heard  suggestions 
that  penalties  under  the  Shipping  Act 
were  insufficient  to  discourage  prohib- 
ited activities,  and  were  substantially 
less  than  antitrust  treble  damage  pen- 


alties. This  was  rebutted  by  presenta- 
tion of  a  comparison  of  potential  pen- 
alties as  calculated  under  the  antitrust 
laws  as  opposed  to  the  significantly 
higher  penalties  that  can  be  assessed 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
under  8.  47. 

Substantial  written  comment  was  re- 
ceived from  various  shipper  organiza- 
tions. These  focus  on  the  need  for 
oversight  over  pooling  sorangements 
and  Joint  ventures,  the  restriction  of 
antitrust  immunity  to  these  agree- 
ments approved  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  prohibiting  the  allo- 
cation of  shippers  among  conference 
carriers,  the  need  for  new  authority 
provided  in  S.  47  for  shippers  and  car- 
riers to  develop  tlme-voliune  rates  and 
service  contracts,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  regarding  exceptions  from  loyal- 
ty contracts. 

In  addition,  the  committee  adopted  a 
revision  of  existing  law  in  order  to 
more  effectively  prevent  exclusion  of 
U.S.-flag  carriers— and  consequential 
increased  cargo  rates— by  foreign  na- 
tions or  carriers. 

Confident  that  with  these  changes 
the  bill  would  benefit  both  carriers 
and  shippers,  the  committee  unani- 
mously ordered  S.  47  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1983.  In  order  to  aUow  Judi- 
ciary Committee  consideration,  the 
committee  also  ordered  that  an  origi- 
nal bill,  identical  to  the  S.  47  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  also  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  This  original 
bill.  S.  504,  was  reported  on  February 
17,  1983  %nd  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

11.  AirrrrsusT  rw  nmcRMATioiiAL  ocxah 

SHIPPING 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
our  antitrust  laws  and  fair  trade  in 
world  commerce.  I  and  other  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  are  strong  propo- 
nents of  antitrust  as  means  of  main- 
taining competition  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Thus,  it  might  appear  to 
the  most  casual  observer  that  there  is 
Inconsistency  in  the  imanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  S.  47.  There  is  not. 

Domestic  rules  of  competition  may 
work  at  home  and  fully  justify  recent 
deregulatory  approaches  to  trucking, 
rail,  and  domestic  aviation,  but  they 
have  been  proven,  not  to  work  in  inter- 
national liner  shipping. 

These  are  international  trades.  The 
U.S.  companies  are  only  a  few  of  many 
participants  in  these  trades.  To  com- 
pete successfully,  the  U.S.  participants 
must  be  able  to  play  by  similar  rules. 
Since  the  United  States  does  not  have 
jiuisdlction  over  the  entire  industry  as 
we  do  in  trucking,  railroads,  bottle 
manufacturing,  steel,  and  so  forth,  we 
cannot  make  all  the  rules.  If  we  try, 
we  cannot  enforce  them.  Our  antitrust 
laws  are  not  recognized  abroad.  Eng- 
land, for  example,  has  passed  blocking 
statutes  to  protect  their  companies 


from    extraterritorial    application   of 
U.S.  law. 

Most  of  the  regiilatory  problems  and 
many  of  the  competitive  problems 
facing  our  industry  are  due  to  the  In- 
trusion of  UJS.  antitrust  laws  in  an 
arena  for  which  they  are  not  de- 
signed—international commerce.  Thus, 
it  is  the  primary  thrust  of  Congress 
this  year  to  more  closely  conform  do- 
mestic law  with  that  of  our  foreign 
tracUng  partners. 

Unequal  enforcement  has  hurt 
American  carriers.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  generally  not  opposed  con- 
sortia and  Joint  service  arrangements 
where  aU  the  parties  were  foreign-flag 
carriers.  But  it  has  opposed  such 
agreements  where  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  were  UJS.-flag  carriers. 

The  Justice  Department  has  also 
adopted  a  double  standard  in  seeking 
penalties  for  conduct  already  penal- 
ized by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. It  has  sought  additional  penalties 
under  conspiracy  statutes  against  U.S.- 
flag  lines,  but  less  often  against  for- 
eign-flag lines. 

In  effect,  the  Justice  Department's 
selective  enforcement  activities  have 
imposed  stricter  and  more  burdensome 
standards  on  our  own  merchant 
marine.  In  those  few  cases  where  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  investigat- 
ed rebating  and  other  practices,  it  has 
created  a  major  source  of  irritation  to 
our  foreign  trading  partners  who  oper- 
ate in  an  imregulated  marketplace, 
free  of  antitrust  restraints. 

III.  RXSTHAniTS  ON  CAKKIKIS 

No  one  should  think  that  carriers 
will  be  freely  allowed  to  engage  in 
anticompetitive  practices.  That  is  nei- 
ther the  intent  nor  the  effect  of  this 
bill. 

First,  the  grant  of  antitrust  immuni- 
ty is  limited  and  specified.  Generally 
speaking,  activities  or  agreements  by 
or  among  ocean  common  carriers,  and 
by  or  among  marine  terminal  opera- 
tors as  described  in  section  4  of  this 
amendment,  are  only  exempted  from 
antitrust  laws  if  they  have  been  f  Ued 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion (FMC)  under  procedures  set  forth 
in  section  5,  and  have  become  effective 
imder  section  6.  or  are  reasonably  be- 
lieved to  be  filed  and  in  effect. 

Thus,  CMTlers  are  not  now,  and  will 
not  in  the  future,  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  secret  agreements.  Should  they 
do  so,  they  will  not  qualify  for  the 
antitrust  exemption  and  will  come 
under  the  full  force  of  our  antitrust 
l&ws 

Further,  the  antitrust  exemption  is 
not  vague.  Rather  only  those  certain 
agreements  or  activities  described  in 
section  8  qualify. 

Second,  once  under  the  Shipping  Act 
jurisdiction,  carriers  face  significant 
restrictions,  specifically  detailed  in 
section  12.  These  are  not  vague,  gener- 
alized rules,  but  rather  prohibitions  of 
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As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  this 
bill  reflects  an  agreement  reached  be- 
tween shlpi  ers  and  carriers  on  how  to 
assist  carri  as,  while  providing  ship- 
pers the  flexibility  and  protection 
they  need. 

Tliere  ar^  some  who  will  admit  that 
shippers— li  iporters  and  exporters- 
are  the  consumers  in  the  transporta- 
tion indust^,  and  do  seek  the  lowest 
tariffs,  buti  claim  that  the  final  pur- 
chaser of  the  product  is  not  weU- 
served  by  t  lis  bilL  That  is  simply  not 
true.  A  U.S  exporter  of  chemicals  will 
be  better  at  le  to  compete  abroad  if  the 
ocean  tram  portation  costs  are  low  and 
service  is  responsive.  This,  in  turn, 
means  Job^  in  UJS.  manufacturing 
plants  to  siupply  the  exports.  If  the 
shipper  is  &  U.S.  importer,  he  must 
also  constantly  seek  the  lowest  ocean 
tariffs.  If  Ills  imports  are  too  expen- 
sive, the  ul  timate  consumer  will  turn 
to  less  expe  Dusive  domestic  alternatives. 
In  other  w  irds.  to  compete  abroad  or 
at  home.  VJS.  shippers  must  always 
seek  the  1<  west  tariff,  and  the  ulti- 
mate benef  clary  of  a  lower  tariff  will 
be  the  n.S.  consumer  or  worker.  Thus, 
the  endorse  ment  of  this  legislation  by 
shippers  is :  wrtlcularly  meaningful. 

To  provl  le  an  equal  competitive 
stance  for  I  ^.S.  shippers,  we  must  start 
from  a  bas ;  which  balances  the  legal 
regimes  of  United  States  and  foreign 
carriers.  Tli  at  is  the  goal  of  tills  bill. 

Spedfica]  ly.  this  bill  would  make 
lawful  cerl  &in  activities  designed  to 
enhance  t  le  negotiating  power  of 
shippers  v  s-a-vis  the  carrier  confer- 
ences. Und  ;r  section  9.  tariffs,  ship- 
pers may  r  egotiate  time-volume  rates 
which  varyl  with  the  volume  of  cargo 
offered  ov^r  a  p^lod  of  time.  They 
may  also  e  iter  into  a  service  contract 
with  a  carr  er  or  conference  to  provide 
specific  set  rices,  rates,  and  conditions 
to  8ocomm<  Kiate  the  shippers'  individ- 
ual needs.  Under  section  S.  agree- 
ments, any  conference  utilizing  a  loy- 
alty contnct— by  which  lower  rates 
are  provide  d  to  shippers  who  commit 
their  cargc  to  a  particular  carrier  or 
conference-  -must  provide  the  right  of 
Independent  action.  Thus,  should  a 
shipper  sei>k  a  rate  or  service  item 
which  the  conference  is  unwilling  to 
agree  to,  t  lat  shipper  need  only  con- 
vince one  c  irrier  to  provide  the  service 
requested,  fhe  carrier  will,  under  this 
biU.  be  abl<  \  to  offer  that  service  with- 
out fear  of  expulsion  from  the  confer- 
ence. 

Under  s  wtion  4.  shippers  could 
create   shi  >pers'   councils   to   discuss 


general  rate  levels.  For  smaller  ship- 
pers this  will  provide  the  opportunity 
to  combine  shipments  in  order  to  gain 
the  negotiating  leverage  necessary  to 
obtain  discount  volume  rates. 

Finally,  shippers  wiU  be  beneficiaries 
of  the  expedited  review  processed  and 
increased  certainty  provided  in  section 
6  and  elsewhere  in  this  bill.  New 
export  opportunities  will  arise.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  such  a  scenario  was 
described  to  me  by  an  Oregon  timber 
and  wood  products  company  executive. 
He  noted  that  in  bidding  for  a  contract 
to  export  certain  wood  products  to  the 
Far  East,  he  has  faced  lengthy  delays 
in  obtaining  necessary  ocean  tranpor- 
tation  arrangements  and  their  costs, 
so  that  he  might  calculate  his  ex- 
penses and  submit  a  bid.  As  a  result  of 
these  delays,  the  Far  East  purchaser 
looked  elsewhere,  and  the  contract 
went  to  a  Norwegian  firm.  Such  a  situ- 
ation 1b  not  good  for  U.S.  carriers 
which  might  have  carried  his  timber, 
and  it  Is  certainly  not  good  for  U.S.  in- 
dustry which  lost  an  export  market 
and  jobs. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  Shipping  Act  of  1982  revises  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  to  provide  an  up- 
dated, simplified,  more  efficient  regu- 
latory scheme  for  international  liner 
shipping.  The  paramount  objective  is 
to  develop  and  maintain  an  efficient 
ocean  transportation  system  through 
commercial  means  with  minimum  gov- 
ernment involvement. 

The  legislation  certainly  considers: 

The  ocean  common  carrier  who  de- 
sires stability  in  enforcement; 

The  Independent  nonconference  car- 
rier who  desires  to  remain  in  business 
as  a  competitive  alternative  to  confer- 
ences; 

The  large  shipper  who  desires  broad 
loyalty  arrangements  and  flexibility; 

The  small  shipper  who  fears  market 
dominance  by  his  larger  competitors 
and  desires  to  see  his  goods  compete 
with  those  similarly  produced  in  for- 
eign countries; 

The  freight  forwarder  who  wants  to 
be  assured  that  the  existing  system  of 
licensing  and  bonding  wUl  be  retained 
and  that  he  will  continue  to  receive 
compensation;  and 

Ports  and  marine  terminal  operators 
who  seek  an  increased  volume  of 
trade. 

This  bill  truly  represents  a  consen- 
sus by  the  affected  parties.  It  is  bipar- 
tisan. It  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage.9 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  sav- 
ings provisions  found  in  the  Shipping 
Act  legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
state,  at  section  21(e)(2): 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  It 
shall  not  affect  any  suit  at  law  filed  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

This  provision  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  me  last  year  when  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1982  was  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 


Transportation.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  at  that  time  in 
roughly  the  same  form,  and  subse- 
quently it  was  included  in  the  version 
of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983  approved 
consecutively  by  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives itself.  It  is  fitting  and 
proper,  therefore,  that  this  provision 
is  still  included  in  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1983  presently  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion, of  course,  is  to  make  it  clear  that, 
if  this  new  Shipping  Act  legislation  is 
ultimately  enacted  into  law,  courts 
and  administrative  agencies  shall  not 
retroactively  apply  it,  or  any  changes 
it  might  make  in  existing  law,  to  any 
antitrust  suit  or  Shipping  Act  proceed- 
ing commenced  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  new  law.  Thus,  under 
this  provision,  pending  antitrust  ac- 
tions, whether  in  a  district  court,  or  in 
the  appeal,  or  certiorari  process— as 
well  as  pending  administrative  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Shipping  Act- 
shall  continue  to  be  decided  by  courts 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
on  the  basis  of  statutory  and  case  law 
in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983. 

Consequently,  even  if  it  might  be 
contended  that  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1983,  if  enacted,  will  operate  legisla- 
tively to  overrule,  from  that  date  for- 
ward, landmark  antitrust  decisions 
such  as  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
V.  Svenska  AmerUca  Linien,  390  U.S. 
238,  Carnation  Co.  v.  Pacific  West- 
bound Conference,  383  U.S.  213,  and 
Sabre  Shipping  Corp.  v.  American 
President  Lines,  285  F.  Supp.  949.  cert, 
denied,  sub  nom.  Japan  Line,  Ltd.  v. 
Sabre  Shipping  Corp.,  395  U.S.  922— 
these  longstanding  decisions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  applicable  to  and  decisive 
in  cases  pending  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983. 
Similarly,  sections  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  and/or  the  Clayton  Act,  re- 
pealed or  modified  by  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1983,  shall  continue  to  have  the 
same  effect  and  force  of  law  they  now 
have  in  pending  cases  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1983.  In 
other  words,  as  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  stated  in  its  reports  in 
support  of  this  new  Shipping  Act  legis- 
lation: "[Tlhis  bill  shaU  not  affect  pre- 
existing suits  at  law  in  any  manner. 
•  •  •"  1 

The  fairness  of  this  provision  is  self- 
evident.  It  assures  that  Justice  will 
continue  to  be  done  in  pending  cases 
under  existing  law,  while  cases  com- 
menced after  the  date  on  which  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1983  might  become 
law  in  the  future  will  alone  be  subject 
to  the  new,  drastically  different  rules 
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of  antitrust  and  maritime  law  it  estab- 
lishes.* 

UP  AMKHSIOEHT  NO.  S 

(Subsequently     numbered     amend- 
ment No.  5.) 
PurixMe:  To  eliminate  antitrust  immunity 
for  Intermodal  rate 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Meizknbauii) 
proposes  an   imprinted   amendment   num- 
bered 3: 

On  pace  63.  lines  5  and  6  strike:  "through 
rates  and  through  transportation"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  ocean  transporta- 
tion". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  which  I  have  Just  called 
up  be  set  aside  at  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
reaches  the  floor  and  is  prepared  to 
call     up     his     Judiciary     Committee 

amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
floor  has  to  do  with  the  question  of 
intermodal  rates. 

As  currently  drafted,  S.  47  would 
allow  conferences  to  fix  rates  for 
through  transportation,  including 
truck  or  rail  transportation,  from 
inland  points  to  the  ocean  ports. 

Understand  what  that  means.  That 
means  we  are  providing  an  exemption 
not  alone  for  the  shipping  industry 
but  for  that  portion  of  the  transporta- 
tion that  goes  from  the  inland  points 
to  the  ocean  ports.  For  example,  let  us 
assume  there  is  a  shipment  that  comes 
in  from  EIngland  or  any  other  place, 
and  it  could  be  from  an  island  100 
miles  from  otu-  shores,  and  the  carrier 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  combine 
and  to  set  rates  not  alone  for  the 
ocean  shipping  part  of  the  voyage  or 
the  trip  but  for  the  land  transporta- 
tion as  well. 

We  do  not  do  that;  we  do  not  provide 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are  not  applica- 
ble to  the  trucking  industry;  we  do  not 
provide  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  not 
applicable  to  the  railroad  industry. 

Why  are  we  suddenly  broadening 
out  the  expanse  of  exemption  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  ocean  shipping  but 
to  include  the  land  transportation  part 
as  well? 

Frankly  speaking,  you  do  not  have 
to  be  a  genius  to  figure  out  that  if  you 
really  want  to  have  a  combination  to 
evade— and  I  am  not  saying  avoid,  I 
am  saying  evade— the  antitrust  laws  of 
this  country  with  respect  to  land 
transportation,  then  you  can  use  this 
law  to  provide  for  that  means.  You 
can  figure  out  a  way  to  provide  a  very 
short  hop  by  ocean  carrier  touching 


two  ports  and  then  provide  for  an  ex- 
emption across  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about. 

This  amendment  would  deny  that 
antitrust  exemption.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  provide  this  exemption  for  the  ship- 
ping industry,  but  they  have  the  au- 
dacity to  come  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  say: 

"We  not  only  want  exemption  for  our  seg- 
ment of  the  industry,  the  ocean-carrying 
aspect,  we  want  to  broaden  it  all  the  way 
across  the  United  SUtes." 

That  is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence: 
that  is  going  far  beyond  the  purview 
of  what  anybody  really  in  good  sense 
and  common  judgment  ought  to  agree 
on. 

Any  need  to  offer  through  rates 
beause  of  shippers'  desire  for  a  single 
transportation  price  can  be  done  with 
the  law  as  is  there  proposed  simply  by 
allowing  an  individual  carrier  rather 
than  a  conference  to  offer  a  through 
rate.  That  could  be  done  without  the 
law.  This  would  provide  something 
special— an  exemption. 

What  I  Just  mentioned  is  already 
legal  imder  the  antitrust  laws.  Cer- 
tainly one  carrier  can  do  that.  One 
carrier  could  provide  for  transporta- 
tion across  the  breadth  of  the  United 
States  in  addition  to  the  ocean-ship- 
ping portion,  but  a  group  of  carriers 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  get  to- 
gether to  evade  the  antitrust  laws  of 
this  country  with  respect  to  ground 
transportation  whether  or  not  we  pass 
this  legislation  giving  the  shippers  an 
antitrust  exemption  for  the  oceam- 
shipping  portion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  address  myself 
further  to  this  subject  on  Monday,  but 
I  hope  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
vote  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
Thurmond,  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit 
to  adopt  this,  which  will  be  one  of  a 
number  of  amendments  that  I  wiU 
offer  prior  to  the  cloture  vote  on  Tues- 
day. 


I  expect  that  this  series  of  speeches 
on  the  history  of  the  Senate,  which 
will  perhaps  run  two  to  three  volumes 
when  it  Is  finished  and  bound,  may  be 
the  definitive  work  on  the  history  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  a  major  accomplishment,  and  we 
owe  the  mbiorlty  leader  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude for  his  perseverance  in  this 
scholarly  effort. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


THE  CALEINDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mi.  President.  I  have  a 
number  of  items  that  appear  to  be 
cleared  on  this  side  for  action  by  unan- 
imous consent.  I  inquire  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
consider  those  matters  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  proceed  as  in  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
there  are  a  number  of  calendar  Items 
that  appear  to  be  cleared.  I  speak  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21,  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 27,  S.  143,  S.  304,  and  S.  419. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  prepared  to  consider  all  or  any  of 
those  measures. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  Mr.  President,  all 
the  measures  enumerated  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SENATE 

(The  following  occurred  during  Mr. 
Btro's  presentation  today  of  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Senate."  which  is  printed 
later  hi  today's  Record:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  with  the  understanding  that 
my  speech  in  the  Record  not  show  an 
interruption,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
counted  as  a  second  speech  or  not. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  minority  leader  is  very  generous. 

To  be^  with,  I  commend  him  for 
another  presentation  on  the  history  of 
the  Senate.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  can  publish  the  first  volume 
of  those  speeches.  I  will  take  that  up 
with  him  in  private. 


NA-nONAL  EYE  DONOR  MONTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  15)  designat- 
ing the  month  of  March  1983  as  National 
Eye  Donor  Month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratif  jring  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  15,  to  designate  the 
month  of  March  1983  as  National  Eye 
Donor  Month.  By  this  designation,  we 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  an  important  human- 
itarian organization— the  Eye  Bank 
Association,  whose  goal  is  bringing 
light  to  those  whose  world  is  dark.  We 
hope  to  also  encourage  more  people  to 
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putictpate  In  this  noble  goal— by  do- 
nating, at  d  eatli.  their  comeaSi  so  that 
sight  can  b »  restored  to  many  individ- 
uals who  luffer  corneal  disease  or 
injury. 

My  invol^  ement  with  corrective  eye 
surgery  dat  n  back  to  1930-31  when  it 
was  my  pri  rllege  and  responsibility  to 
serve  as  goi  emor  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
West  Virginia.  Our  statewide  project 
was  the  securing  of  funds  to  provide 
medical  sei  vices  for  children  at  the 
West  Virgiiia  State  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  tlind.  Through  our  efforts 
and  the  sui  sical  skill  of  the  late  Dr.  J. 
E.  Blaydes,  we  succeeded  in  restoring 
full  or  part  al  vision  to  more  than  two 
doaen  youn  [  men  and  women. 

The  worl  performed  by  this  gifted 
surgeon  wa  t  enormous— more  than  100 

His  reward  was  enormous, 
too.  Althoigh  he  performed  the  siu*- 
gery  withoi  it  charge,  he  later  told  the 

of  West  Virginla: 

aeeing  the  faces  of  these  little 
children  brig  titen.  and  hearing  their  expres- 
sloni  of  hapi  ilneas  and  gratitude,  has  repaid 
me  a  thouaai  df  old. 


calling  on  all  citizens  to  Join  in  recognising 
this  humanitarian  cause  with  appropriate 
acUvlty. 

Bir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  l>e  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  21)  to  desig- 
nate April  1983  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 

resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to 

be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  21 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
April  1983  is  designated  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month"  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  Government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

BCr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideiration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S^T.  Res.  27)  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  weeli  of  March  13  through  19. 1983. 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  27). 
with  its  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
SJ.Rn.  27 

Whereas  individuals  aged  fifty-five  and 
over  are  a  major  national  resource,  consti- 
tute 22  per  centum  of  the  population  of  the 
United  SUtes  at  the  present  time,  and  are 
likely  to  constitute  a  larger  precentage  of 
the  population  in  future  decades; 

Whereas  a  growing  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals, being  willing  and  able  to  work,  are 
looking  for  employment  opportunities,  want 
to  remain  in  the  worii  force,  or  would  like  to 
serve  their  communities  and  their  Nation  in 
voluntary  roles; 

Whereas  such  individuals,  who  have  made 
continuing  contributions  to  the  national 
welfare,  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  in, 
or  restmie,  career  and  voluntary  roles  that 
utilize  their  strengths,  wisdom,  and  skills; 

Whereas  career  opportunities  reaffirm  the 
dignity,  self-worth,  and  independence  of 
older  individuals  by  encouraging  them  to 
make  decisions  and  to  act  upon  those  deci- 
sions, by  tapping  their  resources,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge,  and  by  enabling  them 
to  contribute  to  society; 

Whereas  the  operation  of  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  has  demon- 
strated that  older  workers  are  extremely  ca- 
pable In  a  wide  variety  of  Job  roles; 

Whereas  recent  studies  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Work  in  America  Institute  indicate  that,  in 
many  cases,  employers  prefer  to  retain  older 
workers  or  rehire  former  older  employees 
due  to  the  high  quality  of  their  Job  per- 
formance and  their  low  rate  of  absenteeism; 
and 

Wherear-  the  American  Legion  has  spon- 
sored a  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week"  during  the  second  full  week  of 
March  in  every  year  since  1959.  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  advantages  of  em- 
ploying older  individuals:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  13  through  19,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week", 
and  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon— 

(1)  the  employers  and  labor  unions  of  the 
United  States  to  give  special  consideration 
to  older  workers,  with  a  view  toward  ex- 
panding career  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  and  who  desire  to  remain  em- 
ployed or  to  reenter  the  work  force; 

(2)  voluntary  organizations  to  reexamine 
the  many  fine  service  programs  which  they 
sponsor  with  a  view  toward  expanding  both 
the  number  of  older  volunteers  and  the 
tyi>es  of  service  roles  open  to  older  workers; 

(3)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  to  give  special  assistance  to  older 
workers  by  means  of  Job  training  programs 
under  the  Jobs  Training  and  Partnership 
Act,  Job  counseling  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  and  additonal 
support  through  its  older  worker  program, 
as  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act;  and 

(4)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  for 
the  Record,  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
next  four  items,  provided  there  are  no 
amendments  thereto,  other  than  the 
technical    amendment    by    B^.    Ah- 

DRXWS.       

Mr.  BAKER,  htr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  amend- 
ment be  in  order  to  the  next  four 
items  exc^t  the  technical  amendment 
to  Calendar  No.  21.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"Chelan    County.    Washington",    in    the 
second  sentence. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEASE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  BY 
THE  TWENTY-NINE  PALBifiS 
BAND  OF  LUISENO  BOSSION  IN- 
DIANS 

Mr.  BABIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  143. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

bill  wiU  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  143)  to  authorize  the  Twenty- 
nine  Palms  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indians 
to  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  certain  lands 
held  in  trust  for  such  band. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  S.  143.  the  Twenty-Nine 
Palms  Band  Leasing  Act.  This  act 
would  authorize  the  leasing  of  trust 
lands  held  by  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Twenty-Nine  Palms 
Band  of  California.  This  act  will 
enable  the  band  to  enter  into  a  99-year 
lease  of  their  property  to  the  sanitary 
district  of  Indio.  Calif.  The  arrange- 
ment will  permit  the  bank  to  derive 
income  from  its  trust  lands  and  yet 
will  provide  a  sufficient  duration  to 
the  lease  to  protect  the  capital  invest- 
ment of  the  sanitary  district. 

I  point  out  that  S.  143  is  the  succes- 
sor to  S.  2418,  of  the  97th  Congress. 
Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  S. 
2418  and  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee filed  a  report  on  that  bill.  For  the 
legislative  history  on  this  legislation, 
therefore,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  committee's  hearing  record  and 
our  report.  Senate  Report  97-656. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  143 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1956  (69  SUt. 
889).  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  415).  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  ".  and  lands  held  in 
trust  for  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  Band  of 
Luiseno  Mission  Indians."  immediately  after 


RESERVING  CERTAIN  LANDS 
FOR  BURNS  PAIUTE  TRIBE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  304. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in  trust  for 
the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  S.  304,  the  Bums  Paiute 
Inheritance  Act.  This  act  will  accom- 
plish several  things.  First,  it  will  au- 
thorize the  taking  in  trust  of  the 
public  domain  allotment  of  Jesse  L. 
James,  a  Bums  Paiute  Indian,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe. 
Second,  it  will  provide  that,  in  the 
future,  the  public  domain  allotments 
of  all  Indians  in  Hamey  County, 
Oreg.;  who  die  Intestate  and  without 
heirs  shall  be  taken  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe. 
Third  and  last,  it  will  raise  the  value 
of  lands  that  are  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  25  U.S.C.  373b  from  $2,000  to 
$50,000. 

I  should  note  that  S.  304  is  the  suc- 
cessor to  S.  1468  of  the  97th  Congress. 
The  Indian  Affairs  Committee  held  a 
thorough  hearing  on  that  bill  and 
filed  a  report  on  it.  For  the  legislative 
history  on  this  act.  therefore,  the 
hearing  record  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  on  S.  1468  and  Senate 
Report  97-508  shotild  be  consulted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  304 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  November 
24,  1942  (56  SUt.  1021.  1022;  26  U.S.C.  373b). 
the  estate  of  Jesse  Joseph  James.  Bums 
144-N1116.  consisting  of  a  public  domain  al- 
lotment numbered  144-111.  northwest  quar- 
ter, section  32.  township  23  south,  range 
32  H  east,  WUlamette  meridian,  Hamey 
County.  Oregon,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of  Oregon  and 
part  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 
Sk.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  November 

24,  1942  (56  SUt.  1022;  25  U.S.C.  373b),  is 

amended  by  inserting  the  following  immedi- 


ately before  the  period  at  the  aid  thereof: 
"Provided  further.  That  interests  in  all 
Bums  public  domain  allotmente  located  In 
Hamey  County.  Oregon,  belongtnc  to  Indi- 
ans who  die  intestate  without  bein  shall  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of  Oregon  and 
shall  be  part  of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian 
Reservation."  However  no  non-Indian  lands 
in  Hamey  County.  Oregon,  shall  be  consid- 
ered Indian  country  as  defined  in  section 
1161  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 

8k.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  November 
24.  1942  (56  SUt.  1022;  25  UJB.C.  373b),  is 
amended  by  deleting  "$2,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "850.000". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (M>nsent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PER  CAPITA  PAYMENTS  TO 
INDIANS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  419. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  419)  to  provide  that  per  capiU 
payments  to  Indians  may  be  made  by  tribal 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  S.  419,  the 
Per  Capita  Distribution  Act.  This  act 
would  authorize  Indian  tribes  to  make 
distributions  among  their  members  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
trust  assets.  This  act  is  in  keeping  with 
the  policy  of  self-determination  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  this  administra- 
tion. The  act  illustrates  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  to  date  in  Indian 
affairs.  Many  tribes  have  developed 
the  capacity  to  make  these  distribu- 
tions more  promptly  and  efficiently 
than  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It 
Is,  moreover,  appropriate  that  the 
tribes  make  these  distributions  be- 
cause they  concern  the  allocation  of 
the  proceeds  of  assets  that  belong  to 
the  tribes. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  S.  419 
Is  the  successor  of  H.R.  4365  of  the 
97th  Congress.  There  was  no  Senate 
companion  to  that  bill.  The  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  4365  and  filed  a  report  on  it.  For 
the  legislative  history  on  this  act,  one 
should  refer  to  the  Senate  hearing  on 
H.R.  4365  and  Senate  Report  97-659. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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I  tie 


Tie 


trilal 


Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
reaaonable  standards  for  the 
payments  pursuant  to  sec- 
Act  and.  where  approval  is 
s^ch  regulations,  the  United 
be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
fimds  by  a  tribe  under  this 

I  this  Act  shall  otherwise  ab- 

UnltM  States  from  any  other  re- 

the  Indians,  including  those 

from  the  trust  relationship 

treaties.  Executive  orders,  or 

be  ween  the  United  States  and 

I  trit  t. 

Tlie 


1» 


following  provision  of  sec- 

of  June  10.  1898  (29  Stat. 

"That  any  stmis  of  money 

paid  per  capita  to  individual 

;  paid  to  said  Indians  by  an 

Oovemment  designated  by 

the  Interior.". 

of  the  Act  of  June  28.  1898 

repealed. 

Mr.  President.  I  aak 
cjonsent  to  reconsider  the 
the  biU  was  passed. 

I   move   to   lay   that 
toble. 
to  lay  on  the  table  was 


MASHANTUCKET  PEQUOT 
INDIANS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
another  item  that  is  cleared  on  this 
side,  and  I  speak  now  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  21,  S.  366,  to  which  there  is 
an  amendment  which  qualifies,  I  be- 
lieve, under  the  unanimous-consent 
order  previously  entered.  If  the  minor- 
ity leader  has  no  objection  I  will  ask 
the  Chair  to  proceed  to  consideration 
of  that  item. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  proceed  on  that  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  366,  Calendar 
Order  No.  21. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:     . 

A  bill  (S.  368)  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Maahantuctet  Pequot  Indians. 

The  Senate  pnxxeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

UP  AMKNDMKirT  NO.  3 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Andrjcws.  proposes  an  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  3. 

On  page  11.  line  13,  in  between  "$900,000" 
and  "to"  insert  the  following:  "for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1. 1983". 

The  PRESIDING  .  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  3)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
today  speak  on  behalf  of  S.  366,  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Indian  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  This  act  will  settle 
claims  to  land  in  Ledyard,  Conn.,  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  Mashan- 
tucket. or  Western,  Pequot  Tribe  of 
Connecticut.  These  claims  are  based 
on  the  tribe's  assertion  that  certain 
transfers  of  its  lands  were  made  with 
Federal  approvsJ  that  was  allegedly  re- 
quired by  the  Nonintercourse  Act  of 
1790  and  succeeding  versions  of  that 
act. 

These  suits  are  extremely  complex 
and  four  earlier  claims,  in  the  States 
of  Blaine,  Florida,  Virginia,  and  Rhode 
Island,  have  already  been  addressed  by 
settlement  acts  approved  by  Congress. 

I  note  that  S.  366  is  the  successor  to 
S.  2719  of  the  97th  Congress.  That  bill 
was  the  subject  of  an  extensive  hear- 
ing by  this  committee.  It  was  ordered 
reported  and  a  report  was  filed.  There- 
fore, for  the  legislative  history  on  this 
act,  one  should  consult  the  Senate 


hearings  on  S.  2719  and  Senate  Report 
97-696. 

With  respect  to  the  report  on  S. 
2719, 1  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill  contains 
a  garbled  description  of  the  effect  of 
the  Jurisdiction  section  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 6.  This  portion  of  the  report 
should  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6  provides  that  the  reservation  of  the 
Mashantuclcet  Pequot  Tribe  is  Indian  Coun- 
try and  that  the  reservation  of  the  Tribe 
shall  be  subject  to  the  full  extent  of  state 
Juriadiction  as  provided  in  title  IV  of  the  Act 
of  April  11.  1968,  the  Indian  avU  Rights 
Act.  The  Tribe's  reservation  has  this  status 
notwithstanding  section  406  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  requires  a  majority 
of  the  enrolled  members  of  an  Indian  tribe 
before  a  state  may  assume  Jurisdiction  over 
that  tribe. 

Mr.  President,  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  has  been  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  S.  366,  as  reported,  would  re- 
quire a  waiver  under  section  402  of  the 
Budget  Act  because  it  authorizes  ap- 
propriations in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and.  of  course,  was  not  reported  out  of 
committee  on  May  15  of  last  year.  I 
would  note  that  this  was  the  case  with 
S.  2719  as  well  be(»use  it  was  not  in- 
troduced until  after  the  May  IS  dead- 
line. Last  fall,  the  Budget  Committee 
granted  a  waiver  for  the  bill  but,  as 
this  is  a  new  Congress,  still  another 
waiver  is  in  order.  Rather  than  seek 
that  waiver,  however,  I  would  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  cure  the  prob- 
lem altogether.  The  amendment  I  am 
offering  would  change  the  fiscal  yesu- 
authorizing  the  appropriation  from 
1983  to  1984. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  passage  of  S.  366  as 
amended. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  366,  the  Bfta- 
shantucket  Pequot  Indians  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1983,  which  I  first  in- 
troduced with  my  colleague.  Senator 
WncKiR,  on  June  30,  1982.  While  this 
measure  passed  both  bodies  in  the  pre- 
vious session,  it  was  not  enacted  prior 
to  sine  die  adjournment.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  for  its  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  measure 
in  the  98th  Congress.  This  bill  settles 
the  first  outstanding  Indian  land  claim 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  serves 
as  a  reaffirmation  of  Connecticut's 
policy  which  upholds  the  constitution- 
al rights  of  our  State's  native  Ameri- 
cans. Representative  Gejdenson  has 
been  the  principal  sponsor  of  identical 
legislation  on  the  House  side  that  to- 
gether with  this  legislation  carries  the 
support  of  the  entire  Connecticut  dele- 
gation. 

I  would  also  like  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Chairman 
COHKN,  Senator  Melchxr,  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  holding   hearings   and  for  their 
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careful 
tlon. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  years 
of  negotiations  between  the  Mashan- 
tucket Pequot  Tribal  Council  and  the 
private  landowners  in  Ledyard,  Conn. 
Spedflcally.  the  Ledyard  property 
ownen  have  agreed  to  transfer  800 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  to  the  tribe. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  displace  a  single  home- 
owner and  that  all  the  property 
owners  have  agreed  to  this  settlement 
and  sUll  reserve  the  right  to  not  sell 
their  property  if  they  so  choose. 

In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  a 
Federal  trust  of  $900,000  for  the  piu-- 
poae  of  land  acquisition  by  the  tribe  as 
agreed  to  in  the  negotiated  settlement 
and  makes  the  Pequota  a  federally  rec- 
ognized tribe,  giving  the  tribe  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  accompany 
such  recognition.  The  biU  also  extin- 
guishes all  aboriginal  title  to  land  and 
subjects  the  tribe  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  in  order 
for  this  well-thought-out  agreement, 
which  is  the  product  of  several  years 
of  negotiations,  to  be  legal  and  valid. 
Congress  will  have  to  ratify  the  settle- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  legislation  reverses  a  trend  in 
Indian  land  claim  settlements  by  in- 
creasing the  State's  involvement.  Con- 
necticut has  provided  monetary  and 
special  in  kind  assistance  to  the  tribe 
totaling  $250,000.  Recently,  the  State 
contributed  20  acres  of  land  to  the  Pe- 
quots  as  part  of  the  negotiated  settle- 
ment. This  land  was  their  ancient 
burial  ground.  Again,  the  State  legisla- 
tion granting  this  land  is  contingent 
upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  Con- 
gress. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  that  this  legisla- 
tion circumvents  the  need  for  imcer- 
tain  and  time-<x>nsuming  litigation. 
The  only  viable  alternative  to  litiga- 
tion is  to  negotiate,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  affirm 
by  passing  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  S.  366,  which 
would  provide  settlement  of  certain 
claims  of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Tribe  of  Connecticut,  and  which  would 
establish  Federal  recognition  of  the 
tribe. 

It  is  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  Essentially,  the 
bill  guarantees  that  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities In  the  case  of  the  Mashan- 
tucket Pequot  Tribe  are  equally  pro- 
tected imder  our  laws.  This  bill  is  mo- 
tivated by  the  wish  to  provide  a  fair 
settlement  to  all  involved  parties  and  I 
believe  that  it  accomplishes  that  aim. 
S.  366  has  the  support  of  the  Con- 
necticut congressional  delegation,  the 
Connecticut  State  government,  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe,  and  af- 
fected property  owners. 
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Connecticut  is  proud  of  this  blU 
whl(^  represents  the  "state  of  the  art" 
in  Indian  land  claims  settlement  legis- 
lation. We  believe  that  it  could  set  a 
precedent  for  Connecticut  in  future 
cases  of  this  nature.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  366.«  

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
thebilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  366 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Repreeentativet    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  attemJbled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Idashantucket 
Pequot  Indian  (Claims  Settlement  Act". 
coMGanaiORAL  rantixaB 
Sac.  2.  The  C^ongreas  finds  that— 

(a)  there  is  pending  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
(Connecticut  a  civil  action  entitled  Western 
Pequot  Tribe  of  Indians  against  Holdridge 
Enterprises  Incorjwrated,  et  al..  CivU  Action 
Numbered  H76-193  (D.  Conn.),  which  in- 
volves Indian  claims  to  certain  public  and 
private  lands  within  the  town  of  Ledyard. 
Connecticut; 

(b)  the  pendency  of  this  lawsuit  has 
placed  a  cloud  on  the  titles  to  much  of  the 
land  in  the  town  of  Ledyard,  including  lands 
not  involved  in  the  lawsuit,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  severe  economic  hardshiiM  for  the 
residents  of  the  town; 

(c)  the  Congress  shares  with  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  the  parties  to  the  lawsuit  a 
desire  to  remove  all  clouds  on  titles  result- 
ing from  such  Indian  land  claims; 

(d)  the  parties  to  the  lawsuit  and  others 
Interested  in  the  settlement  of  Indian  land 
claims  within  the  State  of  Connecticut  have 
reached  an  agreement  which  requires  imple- 
menting legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut; 

(e)  the  Western  Pequot  Tribe,  as  repre- 
sented as  of  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
Act  by  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal 
Cotmcil,  is  the  sole  successor  in  interest  to 
the  aboriginal  entity  generally  known  as  the 
Western  Pequot  Tribe  which  years  ago 
claimed  aboriginal  title  to  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut:  and 

(f)  The  State  of  Connecticut  is  contribut- 
iitg  twenty  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut  to  fulfill  this  Act.  The  SUte 
of  Connecticut  has  provided  special  services 
to  the  members  of  the  Western  Pequot 
Tribe  residing  within  iU  borders.  The 
United  States  has  provided  few.  if  any,  spe- 
cial services  to  the  Western  Pequot  Tribe 
and  has  denied  that  it  had  Jurisdiction  over 
or  responsibility  for  said  Tribe.  In  view  of 
the  provision  of  land  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  provision  of  special  services 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut  without  Iwing 
required  to  do  so  by  Federal  law.  It  is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  SUte  of  Con- 
necticut not  be  required  to  ftirther  contrib- 
ute directly  to  this  claims  settlement. 

DErUllTlOMS 

8k.  S.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  The  term  "Tribe"  means  the  Mashan- 
tucket Pequot  Tribe  (also  known  as  the 
Western   Pequot   Tribe)    as   Identified   by 
chapter  832  of  the  Connecticut  General 


Statutes  and  all  its  predecessors  and  succes- 
sors in  interest.  The  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Tribe  is  represented,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  by  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  Tribal  CouncU. 

(2)  The  term  "land  or  natural  resources" 
means  any  real  property  or  natural  re- 
sources, or  any  interest  in  or  right  involving 
any  real  property  or  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding without  limitation  minerals  and 
mineral  rights,  timber  and  timber  rights, 
water  and  water  rights,  and  hunting  and 
fishing  rights. 

(3)  The  term  "private  settlement  landa" 
means— 

(A)  the  eight  hundred  acres,  more  or  less, 
of  privately  held  land  which  are  identified 
by  a  red  outline  on  a  map  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  Connecticut  In  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2(d)  of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  the  lands  luiown  as  the  Cedar  Swamp 
which  are  adjacent  to  the  Mashantuclcet 
Pequot  Reservation  as  it  exists  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Within  thirty 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  Connecticut  shall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  a  certified  copy  of 
said  map. 

(4)  The  term  "settlement  lands"  means— 

(A)  the  lands  described  in  sections  2(a) 
and  3  of  the  Act  to  Implement  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indian 
Land  cnalms  as  enacted  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  approved  on  June  9.  1982.  and 

(B)  the  private  settlement  lands. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(6)  The  term  "transfer"  means  any  trans- 
action Involving,  or  any  transaction  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  effect,  a  change  in  title 
to  or  control  of  any  land  or  natural  re- 
sources, and  any  act,  event,  or  circumstance 
that  resulted  in  a  change  in  title  to,  posses- 
sion of,  dominion  over,  or  control  of  land  or 
natural  resources,  including  any  sale,  grant, 
lease,  allotment,  partition,  or  conveyance, 
whether  pursuant  to  a  treaty,  compact  or 
statute  of  a  State  or  otherwise. 

(7)  The  term  "reservation"  means  the  ex- 
isting reservation  of  the  Tribe  as  defined  by 
chapter  824  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Statutes  and  any  settlement  lands  taken  in 
trust  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Tribe. 

APPaovAL  OP  pHioR  TaAMSPaas;  kxtuiouish- 

MXHT    OP    ABOHIGIXAL    TTTLXS    AHD    UfDlUI 
CLAIMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  transfer  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  from,  by,  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Tribe  or  any  of  its  members  of  land 
or  natural  resources  located  anywhere 
within  the  United  SUtes.  and  any  transfer 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
from,  by,  or  on  behalf  of  any  Indian,  Indian 
nation,  or  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  of  land  or 
natural  resources  located  anywhere  within 
the  town  of  Ledyard.  Connecticut,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Including  without  llmiUtion 
the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1790,  Act 
of  July  22,  1790  (ch.  33,  Sec.  4,  1  SUt.  137, 
138),  and  all  amendments  thereto  and  all 
subsequent  reenactments  and  versions 
thereof,  and  Congress  hereby  does  approve 
and  ratify  any  such  transfer  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  said  transfer. 

(b)  By  virtue  of  the  approval  and  ratifica- 
tion of  a  transfer  of  land  or  natural  re- 
sources effected  by  subsection  (a),  any  ab- 
original title  held  by  the  Tribe  or  any 
member  of  the  Tribe,  or  any  other  Indian. 
Indian  nation,  or  tribe  or  band  of  Indians, 
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to  any  land  or 
fer  of  which 
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(c)  By  virtue 
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(d)  Nothing 
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as  extinguished  as  of  the 
transfer, 
n  this  section  shall  be  Con- 
or eliminate  the  personal 
individual  Indian  (except  for 
law  fraud  claim)  which  is 
my  law  of  general  appllcabil- 
non-Indians  as  well  as  Indi- 
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Secretary 


shall  take  effect  upon 
of  $900,000  as  authorized 
e)  of  this  Act. 

shall  publish  notice  of 
in  the  Federal  Register 
are  deposited  in  the  fund 
section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 


lusBAirrucK  rr  peodot  settlzment  roKD 

SK.  5.  (a)  Tl  lere  is  hereby  established  in 
the  United  Sta  es  Treasury  an  account  to  be 
known  as  the  :  dashantucket  Pequot  Settle- 
ment Fund  (h(  relnafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  'Fund").  The  Fund  shall  be 
held  in  trust  b  r  the  Secretary  for  the  l>ene- 
fit  of  the  Trib<  and  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  this .  ^ct. 

(bXl)  The  S<  cretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  exp  >nd.  at  the  request  of  the 
Tribe,  the  Fur  d  together  with  any  and  tdl 
income  accruir  i  to  such  Fund  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Not  less  I  than  $600,000  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  until  January  1.  1985,  for 
the  acquisitiori^  by  the  Secretary  of  private 
settlement  Ian  Is.  Subsequent  to  January  1. 
1985,  the  Secre  tary  shall  determine  whether 
and  to  what  extent  an  amount  less  than 
$600,000  has  b>en  expended  to  acquire  pri- 
vate settlement  lands  and  shall  make  that 
amount  avallal  ile  to  the  Tribe  to  be  used  In 
accordance  wit  ti  the  economic  development 
plan  approved  jursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 

OKA)  The  Secretary  shall  disburse  all  or 
part  of  the  Putid  together  with  any  and  all 
Income  accruing  to  such  Fund  (excepting 
the  amount  reserved  in  paragraph  (2))  ac- 
cording to  a  p  an  to  promote  the  economic 
development  o  the  Tribe. 

(B)  The  Tril>e  shall  submit  an  economic 
development  p  Ian  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  sha  1  approve  such  plan  within 
sixty  days  of  i  s  submission  if  he  finds  that 
it  is  reasonabl  j  related  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Tribe.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  apprc  ve  such  plan,  he  shall,  at  the 
time  of  his  de<  ision,  set  forth  in  writing  and 
with  particulai  ity,  the  reasons  for  his  disap- 
provaL 

(C)  The  Sea  etary  may  not  agree  to  terms 
which  provide  for  the  investment  of  the 
Fund  in  a  m  inner  inconsistent  with  the 
first  section  ol  the  Act  of  June  24.  1938  (52 


SUt  1037),  unlets  the  Tribe  flnt  sutanits  a 
specific  waiver  of  liability  on  the  put  of  the 
United  States  for  any  loas  which  may  result 
from  such  an  investment. 

(D)  The  Tribe  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  alter  the  economic  develop- 
ment plan  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(4)  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any  part 
of  the  Fund  be  distributed  to  any  member 
of  the  Tribe  unless  pursuant  to  the  econom- 
ic development  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  As  the  Fund  or  any  portion  thereof  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  the  United  States  shall 
have  no  further  trust  responsibility  to  the 
Tribe  or  its  members  with  respect  to  the 
sums  paid,  any  subsequent  expenditures  of 
these  sums,  or  any  property  other  than  pri- 
vate settlement  lands  or  services  purchased 
with  these  sums. 

(6)  Until  the  Tribe  has  submitted  and  the 
Secretary  has  approved  the  terms  of  the  use 
of  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  shall  fix  the 
terms  for  the  administration  of  the  portion 
of  the  Fund  as  to  which  there  is  no  agree- 
ment. 

(7)  Lands  or  natural  resources  acquired 
under  this  subsection  which  are  located 
within  the  settlement  lands  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Tribe. 

(8)  Land  or  nattiral  resources  acquired 
under  this  subsection  which  are  located  out- 
side of  the  settlement  lands  shall  be  held  in 
fee  by  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe,  and 
the  United  States  shall  have  no  further 
trust  responsibility  with  respect  to  such 
land  and  natural  resources.  Such  land  and 
natural  resources  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
restriction  against  alienation  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

(9)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1888  (25 
Stat.  357.  chapter  728),  as  amended,  and  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  February  26,  1931 
(46  Stat.  1421,  chapter  307),  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  land  or  natural  resources  under 
this  section  from  the  ostensible  owner  of 
the  land  or  natural  resources  only  If  the 
Secretary  and  the  ostensible  owner  of  the 
land  or  natural  resources  have  agreed  upon 
the  identity  of  the  land  or  natural  resources 
to  be  sold  and  upon  the  purchase  price  and 
other  terms  of  sale.  Subject  to  the  agree- 
ment required  by  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Secretary  may  institute  condemnation 
proceedings  in  order  to  perfect  title,  satis- 
factory to  the  Attorney  General,  in  the 
United  States  and  condemn  interests  ad- 
verse to  the  ostensible  owner. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subtitle  A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  any  transfer 
of  private  settlement  lands  to  which  subsec- 
tion (b)  applies  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  in- 
voluntary conversion  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1033  of  such  Code. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  not  expend  on 
behalf  of  the  Tribe  any  sums  deposited  in 
the  Fund  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  unless  and  until  he  finds 
that  authorized  officials  of  the  Tribe  have 
executed  appropriate  documents  relinquish- 
ing all  claims  to  the  extent  provided  by  sec- 
tions 4  and  10  of  this  Act.  including  stipula- 
tions to  the  final  Judicial  dismissal  with 
prejudice  of  its  claims. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1. 1983,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Fund. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  RESERVATION 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  re- 
lating to  a  special  election  in  section  406  of 


the  Act  of  April  11.  1968  (83  SUt.  80;  35 
UJS.C.  1336).  the  reservation  of  the  Tribe  Is 
declared  to  be  Indian  country  subject  to 
State  Jurisdiction  to  the  maximum  extent 
provided  In  title  IV  of  such  Act 

LnoTATiON  or  AcnoNt:  fkdkrai.  court 

JTTRISDKTTION 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  constitutionality  of  this 
Act  may  not  be  drawn  into  question  in  any 
action  unless  such  question  has  been  raised 
in— 

(Da  pleading  contained  in  a  complaint 
filed  before  the  end  of  the  one-himdred- 
and-eighty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  an  answer  contained  in  a  reply  to  a 
complaint  before  the  end  of  such  period. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
in  which  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  is 
drawn  into  question  is  vested  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut. 

(c)  Any  action  to  which  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies and  which  is  brought  in  the  court  of 
any  State  may  be  removed  by  the  defendant 
to  the  United  SUtes  District  C^ourt  for  the 
District  of  Connecticut. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  this  Act.  no  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  con- 
stitute a  jurisdictional  act,  to  confer  Juris- 
diction to  sue,  or  to  grant  implied  consent  to 
any  Indian,  Indian  nation,  or  tribe  or  band 
of  Indians  to  sue  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  officers  with  respect  to  the  claims  ex- 
tinguished by  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

RESTRICTION  AGAINST  ALIENATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  lands 
within  the  reservation  which  are  held  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Tribe  or  which  are  subject  to  a  Federal  re- 
straint against  alienation  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  Indian  lands.  Including  section 
2116  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (25  U.S.C.  177). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Tribe  may  lease  lands  for  any  term  of  years 
to  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Housing  Au- 
thority, or  any  successor  in  interest  to  such 
Authority. 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAI.  RECOGNITION  AND 
PRIVILEGES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  recognition  is  ex- 
tended to  the  Tribe.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  all  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  United  States  of  general  application 
to  Indians  or  Indian  nations,  tribes  or  bands 
of  Indians  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
any  specific  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  Tribe. 

(b)  The  Tribe  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
a  copy  of  its  organic  governing  document 
and  any  amendments  thereto.  Such  instru- 
ment must  be  consistent  with  the  terms  of 
this  Act  and  the  Act  To  Implement  the  Set- 
tlement of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indian 
Land  Claim  as  enacted  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  approved  June  9, 1982. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Tribe  and  members  of  the  Tribe 
shall  be  eligible  for  all  Federal  services  and 
benefits  furnished  to  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

OTHER  CLAIMS  DISCHARGED  RT  THIS  ACT 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  expressly  provided 
herein,  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  general 
discharge  and  release  of  all  obligations  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  all  of  its  politi- 
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cal  subdlvlBlons,  agencies,  departments,  and 
all  of  the  officers  or  employees  thereof  aris- 
ing from  any  treaty  or  agreement  with,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Tribe  or  the  United  States 
as  trustee  therefor. 

IRSKPARABILITT 

Sbc.  11.  In  the  event  that  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  this  Act  U  held  Invalid,  it  is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  entire  Act  be  in- 
validated. In  the  event  that  any  other  sec- 
tion or  provision  of  this  Act  is  held  invalid, 
it  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  remain- 
ing sections  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  REFERRAL  OF 
8.490 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
have  a  request  for  a  referral  wliich  I 
shall  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  ESnviron- 
ment  and  Public  Works  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  460, 
the  flood  insurance  bill,  and  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banlting. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  items  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  on  ttiis  side  that  are 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  prepared  for  the  Senate  to  go  into 
executive  session  briefly  to  consider  all 
or  any  part  of  that  calendar  beginning 
with  nominations  on  page  1  and  con- 
tinuing through  nominations  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  we  are  prepared  to 
proceed  with  all  nominations  on  the 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


of  California,  to  be  a  Governor  of  the 
U.S.  Portal  Service. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  John 
R.  McKean  has  been  serving  as  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Postal  Service  since  last 
Bfarch.  for  the  balance  of  a  term 
which  expires  on  December  8, 1986.  He 
was  appointed  to  this  term  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy which  was  created  when  a  previ- 
ous Governor  resigned  after  serving 
only  15  months  of  a  9-year  term. 

The  President  recently  qomlnated 
Governor  McKean  for  a  cUff erent  term 
on  the  same  Board  with  a  full  9  years 
to  run. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  Idr. 
McKean  is  making  the  kind  of  long- 
term  (»mmitment  which  is  essential  to 
providing  the  leadership  that  is 
needed  in  this  important  position.  The 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  in  partictilar, 
needs  the  mature,  experienced  guid- 
ance which  can  be  obtained  only  when 
the  members  of  its  Board  of  Gover- 
nors are  sufficiently  interested  in  and 
deiiicated  to  their  jobs  to  serve  for  the 
extended  period  which  the  Congress 
intended  when  it  provided  for  9-year 
terms. 

The  Postal  Service  has  a  highly  com- 
plex, increasingly  technological  job  to 
do.  Its  effective  performance  of  that 
job  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  to  the  daily  lives  of  every  citizen. 
We  need,  as  Governors  of  the  Postal 
Service,  leaders  who  are  prepared  to 
stay  with  the  job  over  a  long  enough 
period  to  get  to  Itnow  the  complexities 
of  the  system  and  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive contribution.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  such  an  individual  in  Governor 
McKean.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomination 
on  today's  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Vincent  Puritano, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmecL 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  John  R.  McKean, 


AIR  FORCE— ARMY-NAVY- 
MARINE  CORPS 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  as  follows: 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
837.  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Oen.  WiUiam  L.  Copeland,  260-42- 
0S29FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.    Oen.    Gerald    E.    Marsh,    463-34- 
1800FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  L.  McFarland,  498-42- 
9860PV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  D.  Moore.  550-40-9 136FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 


Brig.    Oen.    Joseph    L.    Shoaid. 
4316FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  L.  Tudcer.  Jr..  434-30- 
7695FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.   Oen.   Jerome   N.   Waldor.    143-30- 
7534FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  ayde  F.  AuUo,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

CoL  Norman  J.  Deback.  Jr..  661-46- 
1635FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Ira  De  Ment  III,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Ralph  D.  Erwln,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Walter  Jajko.  18»-28-3133FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Simeon  Kobrinetz.  11O-20-4179FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Ctol.  Frances  I.  Mossman,  576-32-73 12FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Pochari.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  William  C.  Roxby,  Jr..  160-30- 
1599PV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Rocco  R.  Sgarro,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  O.  Sullivan,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Richard  C.  Henry.  306-26- 
8290FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  The  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  t>e  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.   Oen.  Robert  L.  Bergquist,  034-23- 
3682,  U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3371,  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Jimmy  F.  Bates,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Oen.  Robert  S.  Holmes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Louque,  Jr..  437-32- 
4337. 

Brig.  (jen.  Norman  W.  MarteU.  722-03- 
1773. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  R.  Montgomery.  408-64- 
7709. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  A.  Pearson.  315-26- 
8156. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Joseph  G.  Gray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  James  F.  Robb,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  OuUford  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Edward  Y.  HiraU.  XXX-XX-XXXX.* 
Col.  Dennis  R.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Cieorge  V.  Bauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  593(a),  3385. 
and  3392: 

To  be  riMjor  general 
Brig.  Gen.  John  O.  Castles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Charles  F.  Battner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Ralph  H.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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CoLSamud 
CoLAlvlnO. 
CoL  Harry  I^ 
Col.  Kenneth 
Col.  David  L. 
CoLErvtnT. 
CoL  JoMph  J 
CoL  Jamea  E. 
Col.  Mudo 


Fleming.  Jr..  43e-3S-7198. 
leArthur.  Jr..  34fr-4»-n74. 
lioore.  46S-24-4515. 

Newbold.  24fr-3S-1518. 
(udo.  M3-1S-6404. 
I  )abom.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saladtoo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rhrelfaU.  018-34-S71S. 
Ti  las.  Jr..  S3ft-40-fl5M. 


The  followini 
proviaiona  of 
section  3019, 
nine  1  June 
Army  Reserve 


title 
fcr 


1981, 


MaJ.  Oen 
4169.  U.S.  Amu 

The  f  oUowini 
on  the  retired 
under  the 
States  Code, 


William 


Oen.  Edward 
54.  VS.  Army 


R.  Berkman.  559-32- 
Reserve. 

■named  officer  to  be  placed 
list  in  the  grade  indicated 
prdvisions  of  UUe   10.   United 
1370: 
To  be  general 
C.  Meyer.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  age 


se<  tion 


The  following 
on  the  retired 
under  the   prdvisions 
States  Code,  section 


Adm.  Robert 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named 
ous  staff  corps 
the  permanent 
ant  to  title  10. 
624.  subject  U 
provided  by  Ian : 


In  THK  Navy 

-named  officer  to  be  placed 
list  in  the  grade  indicated 
of  title   10.   United 
1370. 
To  be  admiral 
*  J.  Long.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1120. 


captains  of  the  vari- 

>f  the  Navy  for  promotion  to 

grade  of  commodore,  pursu- 

Unlted  States  Code,  section 

qualifications  therefor  as 


tZDICAL  CORPS 

Ti  I  be  commodore 


Louis  Henry 
James  Joseph 

Robert  Burk« 
Daniel  Wayni 
Phillip  Preenian 


John  Ricbarc 


WillUm 


Arthur 
Henry  John 


Mary  Joan  N 
The  foUowin ; 

of  the  Navy  f  oi 

grade  of 

United  SUtes 

qualifications 


Edwin  Know 
Clarence  Ervln 
Roger  Franci  b 
Bm^  Raym<  md 
Jerry  Creigh^n 
Charles  H. 
Paul  Donald 
Richard  FraiUin 
Denny  Bruc< 
David 

Guy  Haldan( 
Thomas  R. 
Gerard  Joseph 
Dale  Normal  i 
John  Joseph 
Chauncey 
Raymond 
Jerome 


i  Fessei  den 
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named  officer,  under  the 

10.  United  States  Code. 

a  period  of  4  years  begln- 

i.  to  be  reappointed  as  chief. 


To  be  chief 


Wendell  Norman  Johnson 
Robert  Joseph  Kelly 
Robert  Kalanl  Uichi  Kihune 
Willis  Ivan  Lewis,  Jr. 
Henry  Herrward  Mauz.  Jr. 
Alvln  Slmmennan  Newman 
William  Joseph  M.  O'Connor 
William  Tyler  Pendley 
Leonard  Gordon  Perry 
James  Guy  Reynolds 
Dean  Reynolds  Sackett.  Jr. 
John  Frederick  Shaw 
Vernon  Charles  Smith 
Robert  Jay  Steele 

KMGimERiNO  mm  omen 
Malcolm  Macklnnon  III 
Kenneth  Cornelius  Malley 
Thomas  Uhlian  Seigenthaler 

sraciAL  Dtmr  omcsa  (cryptolooy) 
Charles  Francis  Clark 

In  thx  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
U.  Oen.  Richard  E.  Carey.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 


llske 
Quinn 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Abele 

McKinnon.  Jr. 
McNall 

(IHAPUMN  CORPS 

McNamara 

CIVlL  ENGINEER  CORPS 


Fort 

DENTAL  CORPS 

$azima 

NURSE  CORPS 


elubowlcz 

-named  captains  of  the  Line 

promotion  to  the  permanent 

pursuant  to  title  10, 

:^ode,  section  624,  subject  to 

t  ^erefor  as  provided  by  law: 


comr  lodore. 


UNRES  nUCTED  LINE  OFFICER 

7  3  be  commodore 


es  Anderson 
Armstrong, 
Bacon 
Boland 
Breast 
BhckeU,  Jr. 
Butcher 

Butts 
Carglll 

Chandler 
Curttelll 
.  Emery 

Flannery,  Jr, 
Hagen 
Higginson 

Hoffman 

ng 

Johnson 


Jr. 


Fazier  1 
IPiull 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  L.  Steven  Reimers, 
of  North  Dakota,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  one  who  recommended  Steve 
,  Reimers  for  this  appointment,  I  feel 
particularly  appreciative  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  recognized  the  tal- 
ents and  qualifications  of  a  man  I  have 
known  since  we  were  both  farm  kids 
back  in  North  Dakota. 

As  you  know,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Is  one  of  the  major  transporta- 
tion arteries  for  the  export  of  grain 
from  the  upper  Midwest,  and  who 
better  than  a  farmer  with  the  leader- 
ship credentials  of  Mr.  Reimers  to 
bring  an  unusual  depth  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience to  the  Corporation's  Advisory 
Board. 

Mr.  Reimers  and  his  family  farm  in 
central  North  Dakota  near  Carring- 
ton.  Amongst  his  many  activities 
which  attest  to  his  widely  recognized 
ability,  Steve  has  served  on  the  USDA 
Advisory  Committee  on  Grains,  and 
has  served  on  and  chaired  the  North 
Dakota  State  Wheat  Commission. 

As  a  fellow  farmer.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  of  the  recognition  the  President 
has  given  our  noble  profession 
through  this  nomination,  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  J.  J.  Simmons  III, 
of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Simmons  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. Mr.  Simmons  has  a  solid  back- 
ground in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  Upon  receiving  his  graduate 
degree  in  geological  engineering  from 
the  University  of  St.  Louis  in  1949.  he 
joined  a  family  oil  and  gas  business, 
where  he  worked  for  13  years.  He 
spent  the  next  decade  working  in  vari- 
ous positions  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  In  his  last  public  ca- 
pacity he  served  as  the  Administrator 
of  the  Oil  Import  Administration.  Mr. 
Simmons  then  served  for  12  years  as 
vice  president  of  government  relations 
for  Amerada  Hess  before  being  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  a  Commission- 
er of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1982. 

Mr.  Simmons'  distinguished  career, 
particularly  his  experience  within  the 
Interior  Department  make  him  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  held  hearings  on  Mr. 
Simmons'  nomination  on  Monday, 
February  14,  1983,  and  reported  him 
favorable  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  on  a  vote  of  19  to  0.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  Mr.  Simmons  and 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  his  nomination^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


-m  Tr.( 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  and  in 
the  Navy  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

(The  nominations  confirmed  above 
are  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
today's  Senate  proceedings.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE  CER- 
TAIN  ACTION  DURING  THE 
RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  housekeeping  request  I  wish  to 
make  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  minority 
leader.  Let  me  state  it  now  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Monday  at  10  a.m.  next  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
and  refer  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CHAIR  TO  RECESS 
SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish, 
if  there  is  no  other  Senator  who  has 
indicated  he  has  further  business  to 
transact  today,  to  enter  an  order  pro- 
viding that  the  Chair  will  recess  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  by  the  minority  leader  if 
he  is  agreeable  with  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
do  as  I  did  the  last  day  that  I  made  a 
similar  speech.  That  is,  when  I  get  to 
the  last  paragraph  I  shall  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  other  Senator  wishing 
to  speak  before  I  read  that  paragraph 
because  I  know  the  Chair  will  then 
recess  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  very  thought- 
ful of  the  minority  leader  and  very  ac- 
commodating indeed  and  I  thank  him 
for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  the  Chair  automatically 
place  the  Senate  in  recess  over  accord- 
ing to  the  order  previously  entered 
until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Monday 
next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  minority 
leader  for  his  cooperation,  and  I  will 
now  leave  the  floor  to  his  tender  mer- 
cies. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  wish  him 
a  good  weekend  and  look  forward  to 
seeing  him  on  Monday  next. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


THE  SENATE  IN  THE 
TURBULENT  1850's 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  one 
of  the  Ironies  of  American  history  that 
In  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War 


the  states  and  sections  were  growing 
more  interdependent.  Southern  and 
western  agriculture  supplied  northern 
industry,  which  in  tiu-n  provided  those 
regions  with  consumers  goods.  The 
Mississippi  River  carried  an  increas- 
ingly heavy  north-south  trade.  And 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  was 
fighting  hard  for  a  transcontinental 
railroad  to  link  the  Atlantic  and  Pacif- 
ic. In  fact,  it  may  well  have  been  his 
fight  in  the  Senate  to  buUd  that  rail- 
road that  unleashed  the  full  fury  of 
sectionalism  which  the  Compromise 
had  attempted  to  contain.  The  para- 
doxes of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of 
1854,  and  the  tiu-bulent  years  that  fol- 
lowed, will  be  the  subject  of  my  re- 
marlu  today,  in  my  continuing  series 
of  addresses  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

As  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories. Stephen  Douglas  was  most  in- 
terested in  settling  the  western  territo- 
rial issues  so  that  a  transcontinental 
railroad  could  l>e  built  from  Chicago 
to  California.  Of  most  immediate  con- 
cern to  him  was  the  "Nebraska  Terri- 
tory," an  area  covering  present-day 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana.  Any  railroad 
out  of  Chicago  would  necessarily  pass 
westward  through  this  territory.  But 
the  Nebraska  Territory  lay  north  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  and 
was  therefore  closed  to  slavery.  South- 
em  senators  opposed  such  a  route  and 
threatened  to  filibuster  against  it. 
They  instead  favored  a  southern  route 
through  Texas.  If  Senator  Douglas 
was  to  succeed,  he  would  have  to  find 
some  means  of  organizing  the  Nebras- 
ka territory  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  both  North  and  South. 

On  January  4,  1854,  Douglas  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  organize  the  territory 
"with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  con- 
stitutions may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
admission."  While  this  provision  clear- 
ly contradicted  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  1980,  which  prohibited  slavery 
north  of  the  36th  degree  of  latitude,  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  please  pro- 
ponents of  slavery.  Led  by  Senator 
David  Atchison  of  Missouri,  they 
pressed  for  an  explicit  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  It  was  Senator 
Archibald  Dixon,  a  Kentucky  Whig, 
who  took  Stephen  Douglas,  an  Illinois 
Democrat,  aside  to  convince  him  that 
only  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  on 
slavery  in  the  territories  would  save 
his  bill.  "By  God,  sir,  you  are  right," 
Douglas  responded  at  last.  "I  will  in- 
corporate it  in  my  bill,  though  I  know 
it  will  raise  a  heU  of  a  storm."  >  He  was 
correct  in  anticipating  the  ferocity  of 
opposition  to  his  measure. 

On  January  24.  Douglas  introduced 
his  revised  bill,  which  now  divided  the 
territory  Into  Nebraska  to  the  north 
and  Kansas  to  the  south.  Contained  In 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  the  ex- 


plicit repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise which  Southerners  had  demand- 
ed. Douglas  explained  that  he  intro- 
duced his  bill  early  In  the  first  session 
of  the  Thirty-Third  Congress,  because: 
"I  find  it  generally  to  be  the  case  with 
my  territorial  bills,  that  if  I  do  not  get 
them  acted  on  early  in  the  session 
they  are  crowded  over  by  other  busi- 
ness at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  are 
always  postponed  for  want  of  time." 
Senator  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio  then 
rose  to  request  a  postponement  in  the 
debate  over  the  bill  since  few  senators 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
new  version.  E>ouglas  graciously  acced- 
ed to  this  request,  not  linowing  that 
Chase  and  Massachusetts  Senator 
Charles  Sumner,  both  Abolitionists, 
had  already  prepared  a  stinging  de- 
nunciation of  his  bill  for  publication 
as  "The  Appeal  of  the  Independent 
Democrats."  They  wanted  the  debate 
held  up  until  their  charges  could 
appear  in  the  newspapers.  Their 
broadside  denounced  Douglas  for  be- 
traying the  nation  to  "slavery  despot- 
ism" by  permitting  slavery  into  the 
territories.  After  publication  of  this 
appeal,  as  Professor  David  Potter  has 
noted,  the  Nebraska  bill  ceased  to  be 
primarily  a  railroad  question  and 
became  instead  a  slavery  question.* 

When  debate  on  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Act  resumed  on  January  30,  1854, 
Senator  Douglas  was  clearly  a  very 
angry  man.  "Sir,"  he  said  on  the 
Senate  floor,  "little  did  I  suppose  at 
the  time  that  I  granted  that  act  of 
courtesy  to  the  two  senators,  that  they 
had  drafted  and  published  to  the 
world  a  dociunent.  over  their  own  sig- 
natures. In  which  they  had  arraigned 
me  as  having  been  guilty  of  a  criminal 
betrayal  of  my  trust,  as  having  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  bad  faith  against 
the  cause  of  free  government."  Doug- 
las had  good  reason  for  anger.  The  op- 
ponents of  his  measure  had  personi- 
fied the  issue  by  identifying  it  with 
him,  and  had  stirred  public  sentiment 
against  the  senator  throughout  the 
north.  Public  opinion  so  turned 
against  him  that  Douglas  later  re- 
marked that  he  could  ride  all  the  way 
from  Washington  to  Chicago  by  the 
light  of  his  burning  effigy.  The  anti- 
slavery  senators,  however,  denied  that 
they  Intended  to  make  Douglas  him- 
self the  object  of  their  attack.  "Sir, 
our  offense  is  that  we  deny  the  nation- 
ality of  slavery,"  Senator  Chase  re- 
sponded. "All  that  we  have  ever  insist- 
ed upon  is  that  the  territories  of  this 
Union  shall  be  preserved  from  slav- 
ery." » 

These  speeches  set  the  tone  for  the 
three  and  a  half  months  of  debate 
that  followed.  On  February  6,  1854, 
for  Instance,  the  new  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  vituperative  Ben  Wade, 
Jumped  Into  the  fray  with  a  fiery 
speech  against  Douglas.  He  had  been 
but    a    young   man    when    Congress 
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^nator,"  Dixon  persisted, 
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liberty  and  independence,  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  and  so  many  others,  haul 
been  owners  of  slaves.  Prom  these  "fa- 
thers of  the  Republic"  Southerners 
had  inherited  slavery  as  an  economic 
and  social  sjrstem,  and  they  could  not 
conceive  of  life  auid  orderly  society 
without  it.  Abolition  of  slavery,  as 
they  saw  it.  would  meam  the  collapse 
of  their  economy  amd  ultimate  eco- 
nomic domination  by  the  industrial 
North. 

Slavery  adso  provided  a  system  of  ab- 
solute racial  superiority,  and  they 
feared  its  unraveling.  For  Southerners 
the  question  was  the  legitimacy  of 
their  peculiar  institution.  If  slavery 
was  not  an  evil,  but  a  necessity,  then  it 
should  not  be  forever  boxed  into  a  lim- 
ited area.  Southerners,  like  those  from 
other  states,  should  be  permitted  to 
expand  westward— or  even  southward 
into  the  Caribbean. 

For  Northemers,  whether  they  mor- 
ally accepted  or  rejected  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery— and  there  was  no  una- 
nimity in  the  North  over  the  ques- 
tion—the extension  of  slavery  would 
undermine  the  ideals  of  the  nation. 
The  very  existence  of  slavery  made  a 
mockery  of  the  phrase  "all  men  are 
created  equal."  Its  extension  meant  a 
degrauiation  of  labor.  Individual  farm- 
ers would  be  placed  in  unfair  competi- 
tion with  slaveowners  and  slave  labor 
in  the  fields.  The  future  of  America, 
the  "Garden  of  Eden,"  that  they 
wanted,  would  be  corrupted  with  the 
spread  of  slavery. 

The  lines  were  being  drawn  sharply, 
so  sharply  that  they  divided  members 
of  the  same  party.  As  Senator  Jones,  a 
Southern  Whig,  responded  to  Senator 
Wade,  a  Northern  Whig:  "If  he 
[Wade]  considered  the  association 
which  has  bound  us  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Whig  party  to  imply 
that  I  had  any  affinities  with  the  doc- 
trines which  he  proclaims  here  today, 
I  now  and  forever  eschew  any  such  un- 
derstanding, intention,  or  purpose  .  .  . 
I  utterly  deny  that  it  ever  was,  or  ever 
can  be,  a  principle  of  the  Whig  party, 
to  inveigh  against  the  institutions  of 
the  country  which  have  descended  to 
us  from  our  fathers."  The  anti-slavery 
advocates,  however,  remained  decided- 
ly in  the  minority  in  both  parties,  auid 
the  efforts  of  Chase,  Sumner,  Wade, 
and  others  to  strike  from  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  the  language  which  nul- 
lified the  Missouri  Compromise,  lost 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  30.> 

An  air  of  tension  filled  the  Old 
Senate  Chamber  during  the  debate 
over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Sena- 
tors huddled  together  in  frequent  and 
sometimes  frantic  caucuses  preparing 
amendments  and  other  strategy.  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  as  floor  mamager  for  the 
bill,  stayed  largely  in  the  background 
and  allowed  others  to  indulge  in  orato- 
ry. Senator  Chase  of  Ohio— a  formida- 
ble opponent  who  later  became  Chief 


Justice  of  the  United  States— led  the 
anti-slavery  forces.  Although  decldely 
In  the  minority.  Chase  exploited  all 
the  weaknesses  and  ambiguities  In  the 
bill,  forcing  Douglas  to  take  more 
cleaur-cut  stamds  than  he  had  hoped 
would  be  necessary.  How,  for  instance, 
should  the  popular  sovereignty  aspects 
of  the  bill  be  interpreted?  Chase  main- 
tained that  it  would  give  the  people  of 
the  territories,  through  their  territori- 
al legislatures,  the  power  to  ban  slav- 
ery. This  wais  indeed  tme,  although 
Douglas  had  been  au-guing  a  policy  of 
noninterference  with  slavery  in  the 
territories.  That  the  territories  should 
have  the  power  to  adlow  slavery,  was  a 
considerable  change  in  emphasis. 
Chase's  pressure  on  this  point  helped 
raise  Southern  doubts  and  fears  about 
the  results  of  the  Kauisas-Nebraska 
Act.' 

Senator  Douglas,  and  other  North- 
em  advocates  of  the  bill  simply  did 
not  believe  that  slavery  would  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  on  the  frontier.  The 
climate  and  geography  of  the  Plains 
territories  would  be  inhospitable  to 
the  large-scale  plantation  farming 
that  existed  in  the  South.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  settlers  in  these  territories 
would  be  subsistamce  farmers,  relying 
more  on  family  labor  than  slave  labor; 
and  when  these  territories  reached  the 
stage  of  applying  for  statehood,  their 
citizens  would  most  likely  adopt  anti- 
slavery  constitutions.  But  while  Doug- 
las believed  this,  he  could  not  openly 
argue  it  without  losing  Southern  sup- 
port. 

Public  opinion  weighed  on  every- 
one's mind,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  was  stirring  up  hostile  reactions  in 
both  the  North  auid  the  South.  Sena- 
tor Lewis  Cass,  a  supporter  of  the  bill, 
quoted  some  of  the  more  flamboyant 
chairges  made  against  it: 

"This  bill  is  a  silent,  halting,  creeping, 
limping,  aqulntlng  motion,  conceived  in  the 
dark,  and  mid-wifed  in  a  committee  room.  It 
is  a  farrango,  an  olla-podrida  /which  was  a 
highly  seasoned  Spanish  stew,  also  luiown 
as  a  'rotten  pot'/.  It  is  a  juggle  worthy  of 
the  trick  of  one  egg  under  three  hats.  It  is 
buttered  on  both  sides.  It  is  untrue,  contra- 
dictory, suicidal,  and  preposterous.  It  is  a 
shilly-shally,  willy-won't,  don'ty,  can'ty  style 
of  legislation." ' 

As  the  debate  wore  on,  as  Professor 
Robert  Johannsen  has  written  in  his 
stirring  biography  of  Stephen  Doug- 
las. 

"the  exhaustion  of  the  senators  took  its  toll 
as  they  became  increasingly  impatient  and 
irascible,  quick  to  take  affront  and  magnify- 
ing small  details  into  major  issues.  Insults 
were  hurled  and  denied,  and  quarrels  broke 
out  even  among  friends  of  the  bill."  All  of 
this  climaxed  on  the  afternoon  Emd  evening 
of  March  3.  1854.  The  debate  lasted  all 
night.  Douglas  did  not  gain  the  floor  until 
nearly  midnight.  "Will  the  senators  give 
way  to  a  motion  to  adjourn?"  he  asked.  "Oh, 
no!  Oh,  no!"  came  the  reply.  Douglas  then 
offered  to  waive  his  final  speech,  but  again 
the  crowd  responded:  "Oh,  no;  go  on."* 
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One  of  those  who  witnessed  Douglas' 
speech  that  night  was  the  Senate 
Doorkeeper,  Isaac  Bassett.  Bassett  re- 
corded in  his  diau7  that  this  speech 
was  one  of  Douglais'  greatest  auid  most 
memorable  efforts.  The  galleries  were 
filled  with  a  briUiamt  array  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  lAdies  who  could  not 
find  seats  in  the  gadleries  were  invited 
onto  the  Senate  floor.  The  appearance 
of  Senator  Douglas  provoked  applause 
from  the  assembled  crowd,  which  sat 
through  his  entire  three-hour  address, 
late  into  the  night.  Isaac  Bassett  gives 
us  a  vivid  description  of  the  "Little 
Giant,"  Stephen  Douglas,  whom  he 
caJled  "one  of  the  foremost  debaters  in 
the  Senate.  He  had  a  rich  voice,  fluent 
in  speech  ...  He  was  short  in  stature, 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested  /with/ 
a  lau-ge  developed  head  .  .  .  somewhat 
like  Daniel  Webster's  ...  In  person  he 
was  considerably  below  the  common 
height  of  men.  Thick  set.  large  ex- 
panding chest,  remau-kable  large  head, 
dark  hair  and  eyes.  Wide  of  mouth,  he 
had  a  loud,  full  voice.  As  a  speaker  he 
was  forcible,  strong,  cleau-,  rapid.  As  he 
progresses  he  throws  his  whole  soul 
into  a  subject."  As  Bassett  recalled, 
"the  multitude  hung  upon  his 
words."' 

Senator  Douglas  concluded  debate 
on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  with  a 
lucid,  well-reasoned  speech.  He  held 
back  no  scom  for  the  awgiunents  of  his 
four  leawling  opponents,  Seward, 
Chase,  Wawle,  and  Sumner.  Popular 
sovereignty,  he  insisted,  would  solve 
the  sectional  problems  of  the  country 
aind  provide  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  great  western  territories. 
"You  cainnot  fix  boimds  to  the  onward 
march  of  the  great  and  growing  coim- 
try."  Douglas  told  the  Senate.  "You 
cannot  fetter  the  limbs  of  the  young 
giant.  He  will  burst  all  your  chains.  He 
will  expand,  grow,  auid  increase,  and 
extend  civilization,  Christianity  and 
liberal  principles."  At  last,  at  five  in 
the  morning,  after  seventeen  hours  of 
continuous  debate,  the  Senate  was 
ready  to  vote.  Earlier,  in  a  private 
letter,  Douglas  had  predicted  that  if 
the  full  Senate  voted,  he  would  win  by 
a  margin  of  45  to  17.  As  it  transpired, 
the  Senate  vote  was  37  to  14,  showing 
that  the  "Little  Giant"  was  a  shrewd 
head-counter.  "> 

Debate  then  shifted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Senator  Douglas 
was  present  at  almost  every  session  in 
which  the  House  took  up  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  rallying  its  supporters. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  on  May  22, 
and  President  Franklin  Pierce  signed 
it  into  law  on  May  30.  No  one,  especial- 
ly not  its  sponsor,  could  imagine  what 
a  fury  this  bill  would  unleash. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  outside  the  in- 
tended scope  of  my  speeches  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act.  We  may  remember  how 
Northern  Abolitionists  sponsored  aaii- 


slavery  settlers  to  move  into  Kanims. 
and  how  pro-slavery  Miasourians 
crossed  the  border  into  Kansas  to  out- 
vote Northem  settlers.  Douglas'  bill, 
and  his  dream  of  populair  sovereignty, 
had  not  led  to  peaceful  settlement,  but 
to  open  wau^are  between  partisans  of 
both  sides,  with  Kansas  as  the  stage 
and  the  Nation  as  the  audience.  The 
anti-slavery  settlers  located  in  and 
around  the  town  of  Lawrence.  The 
pro-slavery  forces  concentrated  at 
Leavenworth.  After  an  election 
marked  by  thinly  disguised  election 
frauds,  the  pro-slavery  settlers  elected 
a  territorial  government,  which  imme- 
diately passed  laws  to  permit  slavery 
in  Kansas  and  to  maike  it  illegal  even 
to  question  the  right  to  hold  slaves. 
Meauiwhile,  the  anti-slavery  forces 
elected  their  own  governor  and  legisla- 
ture. Two  "Kansases"  existed,  auid 
each  petitioned  the  federal  govem- 
ment  for  recognition  as  a  state. '  • 

Senator  Douglas  was  appalled  by 
this  course  of  events.  By  aU  auM;ounts, 
Douglas  was  an  aunbitious  man  who 
hauJ  hoped  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  president  in  1852  and  1856; 
but  on  both  occasions  the  nod  went  to 
lesser  men,  Franklin  Pierce  and  James 
Buchanan,  both  "Northem  men  with 
Southem  principles."  The  intense  re- 
action against  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  throughout  the  North  clearly 
threatened  Douglas'  presidential 
chances.  He  became  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  bill  and  the  subject  to 
countless  petitions  from  clergy  and 
other  Northem  groups  denouncing 
him  for  his  role  in  its  passage.  Douglas 
also  became  the  target  of  a  new  pollti- 
cad  party  that  sprang  from  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  bill. 

The    "Appeal    to   the    Independent 
Democrats"  had  galvanized  anti-slav- 
ery forces.  Many  members  of  the  Free 
Soul  Party,  and  those  who  identified 
themselves  as  Free  Democrats,  began 
to    raUy    together    with    anti-slavery 
Whigs.  On  March  20,  1854.  in  Ripon, 
Wisconsin,  a  meeting  of  those  opposed 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  new  party,  to  be 
called    the    Republican    Party.    New 
York  Tribune  editor  Horace  Greeley 
gave  this  idea  national  publicity,  and 
the  new  party  with  surprising  speed 
and  force.  Anti-slavery  Whig  senators 
like  Ben  Wade  abandoned  their  party 
to  join  the  Republicans,  as  did  Free 
Democrats      like      Senator      Charles 
Sumner.  Republicauis  ram  a  strong  rauie 
in  the  elections  of  1854.  and  Douglas' 
home  state  of  Illinois  elected  a  Repub- 
lican senator,  Lyman  Trumbull  (who 
defeated   former  Congressman  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln    among    others).    The 
Democrats  retained  their  majority  in 
the  Senate  but  lost  control   of  the 
House  to  the  new  party.'* 

When  the  Thirty-Fourth  Congress 
opened  on  December  3,  1855,  oppo- 
nents of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  im- 
mediately seized  the  initiative.  New 


Hampshire  Senator  John  Hale  Intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  on  De- 
cember 6: 


Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  inform  the 
Senate  whether  he  has  received  any  evi- 
dence of  such  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  in  Kansas  as  to  require  the  interixv 
sltlon  of  military  force  for  the  restoration  or 
preservation  of  law  and  order  in  th%t  Terri- 
tory; and  if  he  has  received  such  evidence, 
that  he  will  lay  the  same  before  the  Senate, 
and  also  copies  of  any  order  which  may 
have  been  Issued  by  his  authority  for  the 
employment  of  military  force  In  said  Terri- 
tory, if  any  such  order  has  been  issued." 

The  Senate,  however,  carried  on  no 
substantive  business  throughout  De- 
cember and  into  January  1856  because 
the  House  was  locked  in  a  protracted 
battle  over  the  election  of  a  speaker. 
Meanwhile,  the  situation  in  Kauisas 
worsened.  The  Territoriad  Governor 
appeaJed  to  President  Pierce  for  Fed- 
eral troops  to  maintain  order.  On  Jan- 
uary 24,  Pierce  notified  Congress  that 
he  had  decided  "It  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
volunteer  Interposition  by  force  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  elections  either  in  a 
State  or  Territory."  Pierce  recom- 
mended Instead  that  Kauisas  be  per- 
mitted to  orgamlze  into  a  state  govern- 
ment, to  "dispose  of  the  question 
Itself/slavery/whlch  constitutes  the 
Inducement  of  occasions  of  Internal 
agitation  and  of  external  Interfer- 
ence." Thus  the  House  was  disorga- 
nized, the  Senate  pauidyzed,  the  presi- 
dent timid,  and  the  situation  grave.'* 

During  this  period.  Senator  Stephen 
Douglas  was  absent  from  Washington, 
suffering  from  a  severe  case  of  bron- 
chitis. He  retumed  still  weak  and  fa- 
tigued  in  early   Febmary    1856,   but 
once  again  tried  to  seize  the  leadership 
on  the  controversial  territorial  issue. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, Douglas  immediately  went  to 
work  on  a  committee  report  to  make 
Kansas  a  state.  On  March  12.  he  sub- 
mitted   the    40-page    report    to    the 
Senate,  aind  read  it  aloud  for  some  two 
hours.  This  report,  ais  Douglas'  biogra- 
pher has  noted,  was  "a  significant  step 
in  the  development  of  Douglas'  view  of 
popular  sovereignty.  No  longer  satis- 
fied merely  to  defend  it  as  an  expedi- 
ent, or  even  as  a  moral  right,  he  now 
sought  a  legad  and  constitutlonad  baisis 
for  his  position.  Congress'  power  to 
create    territories    derived    from    the 
power  to  admit  new  states;  in  organiz- 
ing  a   territory.   Congress   must   not 
impose  any  limitation  that  would  de- 
stroy or  impadr  the  equality  of  the 
proposed     state     with     the     original 
states."  While  Douglas  and  the  com- 
mittee's majority  wanted  the  issue  de- 
cided by  the  Kansas  settlers.  Senator 
Jacob  CoUauner  of  Vermont  presented 
the  minority  report,  which  proposed 
that  Kansas  be  admitted  as  a  free 
state." '» 
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settlers  had  moved  west  to 
Kansas.  "What!  abo- 
!"  cried  Trumbull.  "It 
all  sides  of  the  Senate 
it  was  never  meant  to 
go  into  Kansas.  What  is 
by      abolutionizing 
abolutionizing  a  territory 
and   which   was   never 
anything  but  free,  for 
liien  to  settle  it?  I  cannot 
the    force   of   such   lan- 
I^uring  Trumbull's  speech, 
entered  the  chamber 
recognition.  Furious  that 
not  notified  him  in  ad- 
he    speech,    Douglas    ex- 
he  had  been  absent  due 
"I  never  dreamed  that 
this  body  would  so  far 
curtesies  of  life,  and  the 
usages  of  the  Senate,  to 
assault  in  my  absence  in  vlo- 
distinct  understanding  of 
the  subject  was  post- 
Tnunbull's     speech 
published  in  the  Congres- 
until     the     following 
Dbuglas  annouinced  that  he 
his  own  rebuttal  the  next 
he  had  had  the  opportuni- 
Ifwnbull's  charges." 

March   20,  was  the  ap- 
for  Douglas'  remarks.  As 
the  case  during  those 
century  debates,  it 
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with  his  frock  coat  but- 
chln  to  protect  his  ailing 
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and  a  half  hours.  Doug- 
berating  his  Illinois  col- 
Trumabull,  for  having 
Democratic  Party   and 
with  "Black  Republican- 
defended  his  report,  and  his 
poptilar   sovereignty,    and 
opponents  by  noting  that 
settlers    in    Kansas 
ban  the  immigration  not 
but  of  free  blacks  into 
at  the  same  time  they 
be  "especial  friends  of  the 
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negro."  Popular  sovereignty  would 
work,  he  insisted,  but  it  was  being  sub- 
verted by  "two  rival  and  hostile  sys- 
tems of  emigration"  being  organized 
by  extremists  in  the  North  and  South 
to  capture  Kansas.  Douglas'  remarks. 
Professor  Johannsen  concluded, 
"aroused  admiration  and  praise,  if  not 
always  agreement."  But  for  all  Doug- 
las' efforts,  he  could  not  bring  the 
Kansas  statehood  bill  to  a  quick  vote, 
and  the  debate  went  on  for  months." 

The  year  1856  was  a  presidential 
election  year  and  Douglas  was  a  lead- 
ing candidate  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination. But  he  had  come  to  epitomize 
the  Kansas  controversy,  and  had 
become  the  target  of  abuse  from  both 
Northern  and  Southern  partisans. 
"Douglas  has  brains,"  wrote  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times,  "but  so  has 
the  Devil,  so  had  Judas  and  Benedict 
Arnold."  Another  detractor  was  Mas- 
sachusetts' patrician  Senator  Charles 
Sumner.  To  the  tall  and  haughty 
Sumner,  the  short  and  stocky  Douglas 
was  "a  brutal  viQgar  man  without  deli- 
cacy or  scholarship/who/looks  as  if  he 
needed  clean  linen  and  should  be  put 
under  a  shower  bath."  It  Is  hard  to 
imagine  two  more  dissimilar  men  than 
Douglas  and  Sumner,  violently  oppo- 
site in  politics,  style,  and  demeanor. 
But  in  that  year  of  1856.  both  men 
became  national  symbols— Douglas  of 
the  popular  sovereignty  approach  to 
the  territorial  issue,  and  Sumner  of 
the  unyielding  free  soil  approach.  Sen- 
ator Sumner  also  became  a  symbol  of 
the  violent  current  bubbling  just 
below  the  surface  of  this  political  con- 
troversy." 

For  two  months.  Sumner  prepared 
an  elaborate  speech  in  defense  of  the 
free-State  government  of  Kansas. 
Moreover,  he  intended  the  speech  to 
defend  his  home  state  for  its  support 
of  the  free  soil  movement,  and  to 
attack  Douglas  and  the  leaders  of  the 
South.  Senator  Sumner  was  not  con- 
sidered a  man  of  moderation,  tact,  and 
conciliation.  But  even  for  him  his 
"Crime  Against  Kansas"  speech  was 
extreme  in  its  bitterness  and  recldess 
in  its  denunciations.  Again  the  galler- 
ies were  packed  on  May  19,  when 
Sumner  addressed  the  chamber. 
Sumner  denounced  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braslca  Act  as  a  "swindle,"  and  claimed 
that  Douglas'  popular  sovereignty  had 
resulted  in  "popular  slavery."  During 
this  speech,  Sumner  described  Douglas 
as  the  "Sancho  Panza"  of  slavery,  and 
ascribed  the  role  of  "Don  Quixote" 
to  South  Carolina's  Senator  Andrew 
Butler. 

Sumner  was  particularly  severe  in 
dealing  with  the  sixty-year-old  State 
Rights  Democrat,  Butler,  who  was  not 
present  in  the  chamber  during  the 
attack.  Here  is  a  portion  of  his  re- 
marks: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
read  many  books  of  chivalry,  and  believes 
himself    a   chivalrous   knight,    with   senti- 


ments of  hmior  and  courage.  Of  course  he 
has  chosen  a  mistress  to  whom  he  has  made 
his  vows,  and  who,  though  ugly  to  others.  Is 
always  lovely  to  him;  though  polluted  In  the 
sight  of  the  world,  is  chaste  in  his  sight— I 
mean  the  harlot.  Slavery.  For  her.  his 
tongue  Is  always  profuse  in  words.  Let  her 
be  Impeached  in  character,  or  any  proposi- 
tion made  to  shut  her  out  from  the  exten- 
sion of  her  wantonness,  and  no  extrava- 
gance of  manner  or  hardihood  of  assertion 
is  then  too  great  for  this  Senator.  The 
frenzy  of  Don  Quixote,  in  behalf  of  his 
wench.  Oulcinea  del  Toboso.  is  all  sur- 
passed.*" 

Strong  words!  Today  such  remarks 
would  be  ruled  out  of  order  as  a  viola- 
tion of  Senate  Rule  19.  prohibiting 
senators  from  Imputing  the  conduct  of 
other  senators.  In  1856.  however,  the 
Senate  had  no  such  rule,  although  Jef- 
ferson's Manual  prohibited  speakers 
from  "reviling,  nipping,  or  unmanner- 
ly words  against  a  particular  member." 
Charles  Sumner  had  clearly  stretched 
the  bounds  of  decorum  to  their  utmost 
limit.  One  of  Sumner's  admirers,  the 
Senate's  principal  clerk.  Lewis 
Machen.  wrote  to  his  son  that  Sum- 
ner's rhetoric  had  not  been  exhibited 
"since  the  palmy  days  of  Webster," 
but  that  he  regretted  that  the  senator 
had  Indulged  in  personal  expressions 
whose  only  effect  would  be  to  "Irritate 
and  wound."*' 

Irritate  they  certainly  did.  Sunmer's 
words  irritated,  wounded,  and  in- 
flamed many  in  Washington,  most  no- 
tably Senator  Butler's  nephew.  Repre- 
sentative Preston  Brooks  of  South 
Carolina.  Brooks  had  been  among  the 
crowd  in  the  Senate  chamber  that  had 
heard  Sumner's  aUusions  to  Butler  as 
Don  Quixote.  "I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  relieve  Butler  and  avenge  the  insult 
to  my  State,"  Brooks  wrote  to  his 
brother.  He  chose  as  his  weapon  a 
gutta-percha  walking  stick  with  a  gold 
handle.  At  first.  Brooks  planned  to  as- 
sault Sumner  on  the  Capitol  grounds, 
but  when  the  senator  failed  to  pass  by, 
the  congressman  sought  him  in  the 
Senate  chamber. 

It  was  12:45  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May 
22,  1856,  when  the  Senate  adjourned. 
In  memory  of  a  recently  deceased 
member  of  the  House.  Sumner  was 
seated  at  his  desk  in  the  rear  row  of 
the  Senate  chamber,  franking  copies 
of  his  "Crime  Against  Kansas"  speech 
to  send  to  his  constituents.  Brooks  ap- 
proached him  from  the  front  aisle  and 
called  his  name.  As  Sumner  looked  up, 
Brooks  said  (according  to  Doorkeeper 
Isaac  Bassett,  who  witnessed  the 
scene):  "I  have  come  over  from  the 
House  to  chastize  you  for  the  remarks 
that  you  made  against  my  relation. 
Senator  Butler.  I  have  read  your 
speech  and  it  Is  a  libel  on  South  Caro- 
lina." As  Brooks  spoke  those  words,  he 
raised  his  cane  and  brought  it  down 
upon  Sumner's  head,  and  then  again, 
and  again,  and  again  In  fury.  Sumner, 
dazed  from  the  blows  and  blinded  by 
blood,  lurched  up  from  his  desk,  which 
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was  bolted  to  the  floor,  ripping  it  loose 
as  he  struggled  to  stand.  Sumner  lifted 
his  arms  to  protect  himself,  but  the 
blows  fell  about  his  head,  and  neck, 
and  shoulders  until  the  cane  has 
smashed  itself  to  pieces  against  his 
body.  Witnesses  described  Sumner 
"reeling  around  the  seats,  backwards 
and  forwards."  All  this  took  place 
within  a  minute's  time,  before  any  of 
the  other  senators  or  staff  could  come 
to  Sumner's  aid.** 

Senator  Cass  and  Doorkeeper  Bas- 
sett rushed  to  assist  the  injured 
Sumner,  lifting  him  up  and  helping 
him  Into  the  reception  room.  There 
Bassett  got  towels  and  a  basin  of  water 
and  washed  his  head,  which  bled  pro- 
fusely. A  physician  was  called  for,  and 
at  first  it  was  feared  that  the  blows 
had  fractured  his  skull.  Soon  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  wounds  were  serious 
but  not  fatal,  and  the  senator  was  able 
to  walk  down  the  Capitol  steps  and 
take  a  carriage  back  to  his  lodgings.*' 

We  can  imagine  the  commotion  In 
the  Senate  chamber  at  this  time. 
Brooks  had  appeared  in  the  chamber 
with  two  House  members  for  protec- 
tion. Representatives  Lawrence  Keitt 
of  South  Carolina  and  Henry  Edmimd- 
son  of  Virginia.  Pew  senators  had  been 
present  in  the  chamber,  since  the 
Senate  had  adjourned  for  the  day.  and 
even  fewer  wished  to  come  to  the  im- 
popular  Sumner's  rescue.  Indeed,  it 
was  another  House  member,  Ambrose 
Murray  of  New  York,  who  grabbed 
Brooks'  arm  to  prevent  him  from  fur- 
ther striking  Sumner.  During  the 
melee.  Whig  Senator  John  J.  Critten- 
den of  Kentucky  approached  Broolcs 
to  denounce  the  use  of  force  in  the 
Senate  chamber.  When  Congressman 
Keltt  lifted  his  cane  against  Critten- 
den. Georgia  Senator  Robert  Toombs 
came  to  the  elderly  Kentuckian's  de- 
fense.** 

During  the  assault.  Senator  Douglas 
had  been  talking  with  colleagues  in 
the  reception  room.  When  a  messen- 
ger burst  In  with  the  news  that 
Sumner  was  being  attacked.  Douglas 
jumped  to  his  feet,  but  then  thought 
the  better  of  it.  Considering  his  poor 
relations  with  Sumner,  he  decided 
against  becoming  Involved.  Indeed. 
Senator  Sumner  later  stated  that  he 
thought  Douglas  had  accompanied 
Congressman  Broolis— a  mistake  he 
maule  perhaps  because  the  nearsighted 
Sumner  was  not  wearing  his  glasses 
diuring  the  attack.  But  later,  when 
Sumner  had  left  the  Capitol  and  staff 
members  were  picking  up  the  papers 
that  had  been  scattered  throughout 
the  chamber,  Douglas  approached  the 
staff  member  who  had  found  the  gold 
handle  (all  that  was  left  intact  of 
Brooks'  cane)  and  asked  to  keep  it  as  a 
momento  of  the  occasion.*" 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  appalling  even  to 
this  day  to  think  of  such  an  unprece- 
dented—and fortunately  never  repeat- 
ed—attack on  a  member  of  the  Senate 


as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  chamber. 
The  caning  of  Senator  Sumner  became 
a  symbol  of  the  rising  tide  of  violence 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
of  the  tensions  under  which  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of  the  nation  had  to  deal. 
Sumner  became  a  hero  to  the  North, 
just  as  Brooks  became  a  hero  to  many 
in  the  South.  Brooks  and  his  compan- 
ions walked  out  of  the  Senate  chamber 
unhindered  that  day.  The  House  de- 
bated expelling  him  for  his  actions, 
but  failed  to  do  so  on  a  straight  party- 
line  vote.  Broolts  then  resigned  his 
seat  and  was  immediately  reelected  by 
voters  in  his  district.  Death,  however, 
cut  short  this  mercurial  and  hot-tem- 
pered young  man.  Preston  Brooks  died 
six  months  later  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight.  His  companions,  Keitt  and  Ed- 
mundson.  were  also  brought  before 
the  House  on  charges.  The  House 
voted  to  censure  Lawrence  Keitt.  who 
then  resigned  and  was  reelected.  A 
similar  censure  vote  against  Henry  Ed- 
mimdson  was  unsuccessful.  It  is  amaz- 
ing that  their  behavior  was  so  lightly 
punished.  Simuier,  In  the  meantime, 
began  a  long  and  painful  recuperation, 
which  kept  him  absent  from  the 
Senate  for  the  next  three  years.  Some 
of  his  critics  charged  that  he  was 
afraid  to  return,  and  his  biographer. 
Professor  David  Donald,  has  suggested 
there  were  psychosomatic  reasons  for 
this  long  absence,  but  the  fact  is  that 
Sumner's  empty  chair  in  the  chamber 
was  a  powerful  reminder  to  those  who 
felt  the  day  for  compromise  over  slav- 
ery had  ended.  *• 

The  Senate  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  to  Investigate  the  caning  of 
Charles  Sumner,  and  debate  over  the 
issue  was  often  heated  and  furious. 
Out  in  Kansas,  events  turned  even 
more  ominous.  Word  reached  Wash- 
ington that  pro-slavery  forces  had 
sacked  the  anti-slavery  capital  of  Law- 
rence. Thus  "Bleeding  Kansas"  and 
"Bleeding  Siunner"  became  rallying 
cries  for  the  North.  Nor  were  acts  of 
atrocity  limited  to  pro-slavery  fac- 
tions. In  response  to  the  sack  of  Law- 
rence, In  which  the  newspaper  presses, 
hotel,  and  a  few  houses  were  burned,  a 
fanatic  named  John  Brown  raised  a 
small  posse  to  wreak  vengeance,  Idlling 
five  pro-slavery  settlers  at  Pottawato- 
mie Creek.  Civil  war  had  broken  out  In 
Kansas.  These  events  worked  against 
the  presidential  candidacy  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  who  had  hoped  to  win  rec- 
ognition for  his  political  compromises 
to  settle  the  territorial  issue.  Instead, 
Douglas  was  again  passed  over  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  which  this 
time  went  to  James  Buchanan.  Former 
Senator  and  Secretary  of  State  Bu- 
chanan had  the  advantage  of  being 
absent  from  the  country  during  the 
past  trying  years,  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Coiut  of  St.  James.  Another 
"Northern  man  with  Southern  princi- 
ples," Buchanan  was  popular  among 
Southern  Democrats. 


The  new  R^ubllcan  party  nominat- 
ed its  first  candidate  for  the  presiden- 
cy, the  flamboyant  explorer,  military 
man,  and  former  senator  from  Califor- 
nia (as  well  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Thomas  Hart  Benton),  John  C.  Fre- 
mont. Although  Buchanan  defeated 
Fremont,  Fremont's  very  candidacy  as 
an  antl-alavery  Republican  stru^  fear 
in  many  Southern  hearts  and  talk  of 
secession  spread  through  such  states 
as  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Fre- 
mont's strong  showing  in  many  North- 
em  states  seemed  to  portend  a  Repub- 
lican victory  in  the  not-to-dlstant 
future,  which  Southerners  saw  as  the 
end  of  the  Union. 

As  the  distinguished  historian  Roy 
Nichols  has  written:  "The  Democratic 
victory  of  1856  settled  nothing."  It 
merely  established  a  four-year  truce. 
President  Buchanan  began  his  admin- 
istration with  a  vain  hope  that  the  ter- 
ritorial issue  could  be  solved  not  by 
the  Congress  or  by  his  administration, 
but  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Roger  Taney  had  let  the  president 
know  that  the  court  would  soon  hand 
down  a  landmark  decision  on  slavery 
in  the  territories.  On  the  day  that  the 
Senate  considered  Buchanan's  cabinet 
nominees,  one  flight  below  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  read  the  majority  opinion 
In  the  now  famous  Dred  Scott  case.  No 
matter  what  the  fuss  had  been  over 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the  court 
ruled  that  the  Missoiul  Compromise 
had  been  unconstitutional  to  start 
with,  on  the  grounds  that  Congress 
could  not  deny  rights  in  the  territories 
that  were  enjoyed  in  the  states.  The 
Republican  Party's  platform  was  thus 
declared  imconstitutional.  It  was  folly 
for  the  coiurt  to  believe  they  could 
settle  such  an  emotional  issue  so 
simply.*' 

In  the  election  of  1856  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  regained  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  re- 
tained its  majority  in  the  Senate.  But 
the  party  had  lost  an  important  inter- 
nal balance.  Whereas  before  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  the  Democrats  had  been  divided 
roughly  equally  between  North  and 
South,  now  the  Southern  Democrats 
had  a  commanding  lead  in  both 
houses:  75  to  53  In  the  House,  and  25 
to  12  In  the  Senate.  This  erosion  of 
the  Northern  Democratic  bloc  weak- 
ened the  role  of  Stephen  Douglas  and 
correspondingly  strengthened  the 
hand  of  the  new  president.** 

Although  Douglas  was  the  leader  of 
the  Northern  Democrats  in  Congress, 
we  would  be  mistaken  to  think  he  was 
anti-Southern.  Douglas  approved  of 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  held 
that  black  people  were  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  did  not  share  in 
its  civil  rights;  he  accepted  racial  infe- 
riority; and  through  his  wife's  inherit- 
ance  he  owned  slaves  In  Louisiana. 
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posed; the  other  vote,  taken  by  anti- 
slavery  settlers,  produced  10,000  op- 
posed to  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
with  100  supporting  it.  If  a  fair  vote 
had  been  taken  of  all  settlers  through- 
out the  territories,  it  appears  that  the 
pro-slavery  constitution  would  have 
lost  by  a  wide  margin.  Still,  the  Bu- 
chanan administration  defended  it  as 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Kansas. 
Among  those  who  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported Buchanan,  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution, and  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  all  the  territories,  was  the  stately 
senator  from  Mississippi.  Jefferson 
Davis.  One  visitor  to  the  gaUeries, 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Windle,  who  wrote  oc- 
casional articles  on  Washington  life 
for  the  South  Carolina  papers,  de- 
scribed the  "profound  silence  and  the 
fixing  of  every  eye"  on  Senator  Davis 
when  he  rose  to  speak.  "Since  the  days 
of  Mr.  Clay,  we  have  never  heard  any 
one  so  powerfully  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  spectators  as  this  gentleman 
(Mr.  Jefferson  Davis).  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  his  keen  eye 
literally  blazed  as  he  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  withering  sarcasm  and 
ctu^hing  invective."'" 

It  soon  became  clear  that  while  Ste- 
phen Douglas  commanded  great  public 
attention  and  could  fill  the  galleries 
for  his  speeches,  he  no  longer  led  the 
Senate  Democratic  forces.  Even  on  his 
own  committee  the  pro-Lecompton  ma- 
jority took  control  of  writing  the  com- 
mittee report  on  Kansas  away  from 
the  chairman,  and  forced  Douglas  to 
file  a  minority  report.  During  the 
debate  on  Lecompton  during  March, 
Douglas  was  too  ill  to  participate,  but 
he  rallied  his  strength  to  give  the  con- 
cluding speech,  speaking  to  a  "prodi- 
gious multitude"  in  the  chamber 
"beyone  all  precedent."  On  March  23, 
the  Senate  voted  33  to  25  to  uphold 
the  Lecompton  Constitution.  Only 
three  other  Democrats  and  two  Whi^ 
joined  Douglas  in  voting  with  the  Re- 
publican minority  against  the  meas- 
ure. The  House,  however,  adopted  a 
different  measure,  recommending  that 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  be  re- 
turned to  Kansas  for  a  popular  vote. 
This  proposal  was  unacceptable  to  the 
majority  in  the  Senate,  and  finally  a 
conference  committee  met  to  reach  a 
compromise.  The  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion would  be  resubmitted  to  the 
Kansas  voters,  but  they  would  vote 
only  on  a  land  grant  issue,  not  on  slav- 
ery. This  compromise  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
went  back  to  Kansas,  where  the  set- 
tlers overwhelmingly  rejected  it.  as 
Douglas  believed  they  would.  '* 

Stephen  Douglas'  split  with  the  Bu- 
chanan administration  had  clearly 
jeopardized  his  position  as  a  national 
Democratic  leader,  and  there  were 
many  who  suspected  he  might  switch 
his  allegiance  to  the  new  Republican 
Party,  or  to  work  some  form  of  coali- 


tion between  Northern  Democrats  and 
Republicans  based  on  anti-Lecomption 
sentiments— a  strange  twist  for  the 
man  whose  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had 
led  to  the  birth  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  first  place.  But  Douglas 
was  not  destined  to  become  a  Republi- 
can, and  indeed,  in  1858  he  faced  a 
challenge  for  reelection  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Republicans  of  Illinois,  who 
nominated  a  Springfield  lawyer  and 
former  congressman  by  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates  of  that  famous  senatorial 
election  are  so  much  a  part  of  our  pop- 
ular history  that  we  may  forget  that  it 
was  Douglas,  not  Lincoln,  who  won  the 
election,  albeit  by  a  slim  margin.  But, 
while  the  Illinois  state  legislature  re- 
turned Stephen  Douglas  for  another 
term  in  the  Senate,  Lincoln's  crafty 
debating  had  forced  Douglas  to  take 
stands  that  would  separate  him  both 
from  Northern  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats.  Douglas  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Congress  in 
a  considerably  weakend  position. 

Symbolic  of  Douglas'  shaky  position 
was  his  loss  of  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  his 
power  base  in  the  Senate.  The  Demo- 
cratic caucus  met  on  December  9, 
1858,  to  assign  members  to  committees 
and  immediately  became  bogged  down 
in  debate  over  Douglas.  Senators  Jef- 
ferson Davis  of  Mississippi,  John  Sli- 
dell  of  Louisiana,  and  Jesse  Bright  of 
Indiana  led  the  fight  to  remove  Doug- 
las, and  President  Buchanan  added  his 
endorsement  by  passing  the  word  that 
Douglas  was  no  Democrat  and  did  not 
deserve  a  chairmanship.  The  caucus 
action  in  stripping  Douglas  of  his 
chairmanship  reflected  a  hardening  of 
sentiment  among  pro-slavery  senators. 
They  now  rejected  popular  sovereign- 
ty as  a  half-way  measure,  and  insisted 
on  nothing  less  than  complete  equality 
for  the  South  in  expansion  into  the 
Western  territories.'* 

This  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  senator  had  been  removed  as  a 
committee  chairman.  In  subsequent 
years,  only  one  other  senator  lost  his 
chairmanship:  Charles  Sumner,  who 
was  removed  as  Foreign  Relations 
chairman  in  1871.  (In  1913,  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  prevented  Senator  Ben- 
jamin Tillman  from  becoming  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
because  he  had  suffered  a  stroke.  And 
in  1924  the  Republican  conference  re- 
moved Senator  Albert  Cxmunins  as 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  because  he  was  also  presi- 
dent pro  tempore;  the  conference  also 
rejected  the  ranking  Republican, 
Robert  La  Follette,  because  of  his  in- 
dependent politics— thus  although  the 
Republicans  held  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  the  committee  chairmanship 
went  to  a  Democrat  by  default.) »« 
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Although  rejected.  Stephen  Douglas 
did  not  storm  out  of  the  Democratic 
Party;  he  remained  to  fight  within  its 
ranks.  In  1860  Douglas  was  again  a 
candidate  for  Its  presidential  nomina- 
tion. But  by  then  the  split  in  the  party 
was  irreparable.  At  the  Charleston 
convention,  the  Etemocratic  party  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  camps.  Southern 
Democrats  nominated  Vice  President 
John  Breckinridge  for  president; 
Northern  Democrats  removed  to  Balti- 
more where  they  nominated  Stephen 
Douglas  as  their  candidate.  In  that 
presidential  election,  Douglas  once 
again  faced  Abraham  Lincoln  as  his 
Republican  challenger,  but  with  the 
Democratic  Party  divided  there  was  no 
hope  for  Douglas'  election.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  Douglas'  statesmanship  that  he 
devoted  his  remaining  months  to  sup- 
porting President  Lincoln  and  oppos- 
ing the  secessionist  movement.  He 
placed  the  Union  over  all  political  con- 
siderations. Stephen  Douglas  died  in 
June  1861,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  speaking 
today  about  the  Senate  in  the  turbu- 
lent 1850s.  Without  a  doubt,  this  must 
have  been  the  most  difficult  of  all  dec- 
ades in  the  Senate's  history.  When  we 
look  back  at  the  deepening  divisions 
between  North  and  South,  we  marvel 
that  the  Senate  was  able  to  conduct 
any  business  at  all  during  those  trying 
times.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  de- 
spite the  fiery  rhetoric,  despite  the 
sectional  passions,  the  Senate's  prece- 
dents, traditions,  and  folkways— what 
political  scientists  call  its  "norms"— 
continued  in  place  and  enabled  the 
Senate  to  function  as  a  body.  Profes- 
sor Dean  Yarwood  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  has  done  a  content  analysis 
of  the  Congressional  Globe  for  the 
Thirty-First  and  Thirty-Sixth  Con- 
gresses, which  frame  the  1850s.  to 
study  the  use  of  order,  decorum,  cour- 
tesy, and  "gentlemanly  deportment" 
in  the  Senate  and  found  a  strikingly 
high  percentage  of  observance  of 
Senate  n?les  and  norms.  Legislative 
norms,  he  noted,  "provided  one  stand- 
ard of  fair  play  by  which  the  behavior 
of  unionists  and  secessionists  alike 
could  be  judged  by  people  in  the 
border  states."  Both  sides  were  appeal- 
ing to  this  neutral  faction,  and  felt 
compelled  to  play  within  the  rules  and 
to  present  a  dignified  case.  "During 
the  processes  leading  to  disintegra- 
tion." Professor  Yarwood  wrote, 
"Senate  norms  allowed  the  articula- 
tion of  sharp  conflict  and  at  the  same 
time  limited  its  scope  so  as  to  minimize 
the  chances  that  physical  conflict 
would  break  out  and  bring  about  the 
unintentional  rupture  of  the 
Senate."  '* 

Perhaps  the  weight  of  history  also 
bore  on  these  men,  as  they  dealt  with 
the  nation's  affairs  on  the  eve  of  a  ter- 
rible civil  war.  The  Senate  at  that 
moment  made  a  great  change,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  its  members 


back  for  a  moment  from  the  issues  of 
the  day  to  its   iUustrious  past.   On 
Tuesday,  January  4.  1859.  the  Senate 
held  its  last  session  in  its  old  chamber, 
and  prepared  to  move  to  its  new  ac- 
commodations. The  issue  of  the  terri- 
tories, which  had  caused  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  1850s.  was  also  responsi- 
ble for  this  move.  For  so  many  new 
states  had  been  added  to  the  Union  in 
the  1830s.  '40s.  and  '50s  that  both  the 
Senate  and  House  had  outgrown  their 
chambers.  In  1851.  the  cornerstone  for 
the  new  Senate  wing  had  been  laid, 
and  by   1859,   the  new  chamber,   in 
which  I  stand  today,  and  new  commit- 
tee rooms  were  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  New   York  Times  described  the 
new  chamber— this  very  chamber— as 
"an  immense  oblong  apsutment  with 
sloping  spEillerles  on  its  four  sides,  capa- 
ble of  holding  about  seventeen  hun- 
dred spectators,  and  with  gilded  parti- 
tions dropping  down  from  the  floor  of 
the  galleries  aforesaid  to  the  floor. 
The    light    comes    in    from    above, 
through  windows  richly  colored  with 
armorial     bearings     of     the     various 
States;  while  the  remainder  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  a  mass  of  fresco  and  gilding, 
carved  cornices  and  marble  ornaments, 
of  a  style  some  little  more  gaudy  and 
less  artistic  than  could  be  wished."  (It 
is  clear  that  this  chamber  has  under- 
gone some  renovation  since  the  time 
this  description  was  written.)  "On  the 
floor  beneath  us— which  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  richly  carpeted  cock-pit— 
"continued  the  Times'  account,  "there 
are  as  many  leathern  arm-chairs  as 
there  are  Senators,  and  opposite  to 
each  chair  a  little  rosewood  desk  sup- 
ported on  their  legs.  These  seats  au-e 
arranged   in   semicircular   rows,   four 
deep,  facing  the  elevated  platform  on 
which  the  Vice-President  sits  as  pre- 
siding officer."  " 

But  before  the  senators  marched  off 
to  this  splendid  new  chamber,  they 
said  a  formal  farewell  to  the  old  cham- 
ber which  had  housed  them  since 
1810.  The  Old  Senate  Chamber  was 
always  hard  to  heat  in  the  winter  and 
to  cool  in  the  summer.  Members  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  ventilation. 
The  lack  of  adequate  gallery  space 
had  crowded  up  the  chamber  with  visi- 
tors on  many  occasions.  But  it  was, 
and  still  is,  a  beautiful  room  with 
splendid  acoustics,  the  perfect  setting 
for  the  great  debates  of  Webster,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Benton,  Douglas,  Davis,  and 
many  more.  "This  chamber  has  been 
the  scene  of  great  events,"  said  Sena- 
tor John  J.  Crittenden,  that  day  in 
1859.  "Here  questions  of  American 
constitutions  and  laws  have  been  de- 
cided; questions  of  war  and  peace  have 
been  debated  and  decided;  questions  of 
empire  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
this  assemblage  in  times  past;  this  was 
the  great  theater  upon  which  these 
things  have  been  enacted.  They  give  a 
sort  of  consecrated  character  to  this 
Hall."  Vice  President  John  Breckin- 


ridge echoed  Crittenden's  sentiments. 
"The  Senate  is  assembled  for  the  last 
time  ij)  this  chamber."  he  said.  "Here- 
after, the  American  and  the  stranger, 
as  they  wander  through  the  Capitol, 
will  turn  with  instinctive  reverence  to 
view  the  spot  on  which  so  many  and 
great  materials  have  accumulated  for 
history.  They  will  recall  the  image  of 
the  great  and  the  good,  whose  renown 
is  the  common  property  of  the  Union; 
and  chiefly,  perhaps,  they  will  linger 
around  the  seats  once  occupied  by  the 
mighty  three,  whose  names  and  fame, 
associated  in  life,  death  has  not  been 
able  to  sever;  illustrious  men,  who  in 
their  generation  sometimes  divided, 
sometimes  led,  and  sometimes  resisted 
public  opinion— for  they  were  of  that 
higher  class  of  statesmen  who  seek  the 
right  and  follow  their  convictions." »' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Breckinridge's 
remarks  he  invited  the  members  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  new  chamber. 
They  formed  in  procession,  with  the 
vice  president  at  the  head,  followed  by 
the  secretary  and  sergeant-at-arms, 
the  senators,  staff,  and  spectators 
from  out  of  that  grand  old  chamber 
and  down  the  corridor  to  their  new 
home— this  chamber.  Mr.  President, 
here  I  shall  leave  this  procession  in 
transit  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
as  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  United  States  Senate  during 
the  turbulent  1850s.  In  my  next  ad- 
dress I  shall  discuss  the  fateful  events 
that  awaited  these  senators  when  they 
reached  their  destination. 
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OFFICER.  Under 
order,  the  Senate  will 

until  10  a.m.  Monday, 
at  5:21  pjn..  the  Senate 

Monday.  February  28. 


ElirVIKOMMEkTAL  Protktiok  Agknct 

Ricrdan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 

Admi  ilstrator  of  the  Envlronmen- 

Agency,  vice  Stephen  John 


COirPIRMATIONS 

Executive  r  ominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  F<  bruary  24. 1983: 

Departm  mt  op  Trahsportation 
Rei  nners, 


of  North  Dakota,  to  be 

the  Advisory  Board  of  the 

Seaway  Development  Cor- 


be 


DEPARTiOENT  OP  THX  IhTERIOR 

III.  of  Oklahoma,  to 

of  the  Interior. 

nominations   were   approved 

:  lominees'  commitment  to  re- 

to  appear  and   testify 

constitutied  committee  of 


To  be  major  gmeral 

Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Copeland.  250-43- 
0529FV,  Air  Force  Reaerve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Oerald  E.  Marsh,  462-34- 
1800FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  L.  McFarland.  498-42- 
FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  D.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  L.  Shosid.  466-36- 
4216FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

^rig.  Oen.  James  L.  Tucker,  Jr.,  434-30- 
76MFV,  Air  Fbpce  Reserve. 

Brig.  Oen.  Jerome  N.  Waldor,  143-30- 
7534FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  briffodier  general 

Col.  ayde  F.  Autio.  XXX-XX-XXXXPV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Norman  J.  Deback,  Jr.,  561-46- 
1635FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Ira  De  Ment,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Ralph  D.  Erwln.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Walter  Jajko,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Simeon  Kobrinetz,  XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 
Air  Force  Reaerve. 

Col.  Prances  1.  Mossman.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reser/e. 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Pochari,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  William  C.  Roxby,  Jr.,  160-30- 
1599FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Rocco  R.  Sgarro.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  O.  Sullivan,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Richard  C.  Henry,  306-26- 
8390FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

IMTRX  ARMT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  L.  Bergquist.  034-22- 
3682.  U.S.  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3371  and  3384: 


J.  J.  Simmons 
Under  Secretary 

The   above 
subject  to  the 
spond  to 
before  any 
the  Senate. 

U.^-  Postal  Service 

John  R.  Mci  Cean,  of  California,  to  be  a 

Oovemor  of  tl  e  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 

term  expiring  1  >ecember  8,  1991. 

OKPA  RTMEirT  OP  DEPERSE 

Puriiano,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
of  Defense. 


Vincent 
sistant  Secretah' 

Ii  t  THE  Air  Force 

The  followln  [  officers  for  appointment  In 

the  Reserve  o:   the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 

Indicated,  undtr  the  provisions  of  chapter 

837.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code: 


Brig. 

Brig. 

Brig. 
4337. 

Brig. 
1773. 

Brig. 
7709 

Brig. 
8156. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

The 
fleers 
serve 


To  be  major  general 
Gen.  Jimmy  F.  Bates,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oen.  Robert  S.  Holmes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oen.  Robert  E.  Louque,  Jr.,  437-32- 

Oen.  Norman  W.  Martell,  722-03- 

Gen.  James  R.  Montgomery,  408-64- 

Gen.   Donald  A.  Pearson,   315-26- 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Joseph  G.  Gray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  F.  Robb,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guilford  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edward  Y.  Hirata,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis  R.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George  V.  Bauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  of- 
named  herein  for  appointment  as  Re- 
Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Army, 


under  the  provislona  of  title   10,   United 

SUtes  Code,  section  593(a).  3885,  and  3393: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  O.  CaaUes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Charles  F.  BUttner.  498-30-93  IS. 

CoL  Ralph  H.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Samuel  E.  Fleming.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Alvln  D.  McArthur.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Harry  L.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Kenneth  R.  Newbold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  David  L.  Nudo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Ervin  T.  Osboum.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Joseph  J.  Saladlno.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  E.  ThrelfaU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Mucio  Tslas.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
secton  3019,  for  a  period  of  4  years  begin- 
ning 1  June  1983,  to  be  reappointed  as  chief. 
Army  Reserve: 

Maj.  Oen.  William  R.  Berkman.  559-33- 
4169,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (age 
54)  U.S.  Army. 

In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
imder  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  Robert  L.  J.  Long,  XXX-XX-XXXX/1120. 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  vari- 
ous staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  comm<xlore,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
624,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  corps 

To  be  commodore 
Louis  Henry  Eske 
James  Joseph  Quinn 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Robert  Burke  Abele 

Daniel  Wayne  McKlnnon.  Jr. 

Phillip  Freeman  McNall 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

John  Richard  McNamara 

CIVIL  EMGIMEER  CORPS 

Arthur  WUllam  Fort 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Henry  John  Sazima 

NURSE  CORPS 

Mary  Joan  Nielubowicz 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  624,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OPPICER 

To  be  commodore 

Edwin  Knowles  Anderson 
Clarence  Ervin  Armstrong,  Jr. 
Roger  Francis  Bacon 
Bruce  Raymond  Boland 
Jerry  Oeighton  Breast 
Charles  H.  Brickell,  Jr. 
Paul  Donald  Butcher 
Richard  Franklin  Butts 
Denny  Bruce  Cargill 
David  Fessenden  Chandler 
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Guy  Haldane  Curtis  III 
Thomas  R.  M.  Emery 
Gerard  Joseph  Flannery,  Jr. 
Dale  Norman  Hagen 
John  Joseph  Higginson 
Chauncey  Frazler  Hoffman 
Raymond  Paul  Ilg 
Jerome  Lamarr  Johnson 
Wendell  Norman  Johnson 
Robert  Joseph  Kelly 
Robert  Kalani  Uichi  Klhune 
Willis  Ivan  Lewis,  Jr. 
Henry  Herrward  Mauz,  Jr. 
Alvin  Simmerman  Newman 
William  Joseph  M.  O'Connor 
William  Tyler  Pendley 
Leonard  Gordon  Perry 
James  Guy  Reynolds 
Dean  Reynolds  Sackett,  Jr. 
John  Frederick  Shaw 
Vernon  Charles  Smith 
Robert  Jay  Steele 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OPPKXR 

Malcolm  Mackinnon  III 
Kenneth  Cornelius  Malley 
Thomas  Uhlian  Seigenthaler 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OPPICER  «3lYPTOLOGY) 

Charles  Francis  Clark 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Richard  E.  Carey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Carl  P 
Arant,  Jr.,  and  ending  Charles  R.  Dom. 
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which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  25, 1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Milton 
B.  Baxter,  and  ending  MaritU  L.  Ijoo,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  vpeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  25, 1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Richard 
M.  Anders,  and  ending  Joseph  K.  Criqui, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  25, 1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  A. 
Kee,  and  ending  Vernon  L.  James,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  25,  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Philip  O. 
Bail,  Jr.,  and  ending  Susan  L.  Mehargue, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  tmd  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  26,  1983. 
In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Richard  A. 
Buckner,  and  ending  Arthur  L.  Cole,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  25.  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Donald  J. 
Evans,  and  ending  John  T.  Dlgilio,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  31,  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Lois  M.  Aas- 
land,  and  ending  Karen  M.  Wesson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  apfteared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  31,  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  D. 
Abell,  and  ending  Garland  T.  Walker,  which 


nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  31,  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ronald  P. 
Abreu,  and  ending  Lawrence  A.  Smith, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  8, 1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  14. 
1983. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Ronald  Jay 
Lentz,  and  ending  David  Haskell  Trump, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  25, 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Herb  I. 
Arnold,  and  ending  Randolph  M.  Stevens, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  25, 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  C^omelius  K. 
Aaron,  and  ending  Michael  H.  Zupke,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  25,  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Joseph  A. 
Felchko,  and  ending  Robert  H.  Klenke, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  8,  1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  14. 
1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Lisa  C.  Bar- 
field,  and  ending  William  A.  Hemdon, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  8,  1983,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  14, 
1983. 
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I  commend  the  mem- 
Commission  on  Wartime 
Internment  of  Civil- 
outstanding  report.  It  is 
for  the  first  time  sets 
and  shameful  chapter 
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19,  1942,  President  PranlUin 

ligned  Executive  Order  9066. 

Oi  der  120.000  people— American 

Ja  janese  ancestry  and  resident 

immigrant   generation  from 

wire  barred  by  law  from  becom- 


ing American  citteens— were  prohibited  from 
living  and  working  on  the  West  Coast. 
Almost  all  were  later  sent  to  "relocation 
centers"— bleak  barrack  camps  ringed  by 
barbed  wire  and  millUry  guards  In  Isolated 
areas  of  the  West.  Most  remained  in  the 
camps  until  the  mass  exclusion  was  ended  in 
December  1944,  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years  after  the  policy  of  exclusion  and  de- 
tention began.  These  events  are  unique  in 
our  history. 

No  program  of  mass  exclusion  or  deten- 
tion was  imposed  on  German  and  Italian 
aliens  nor  upon  American  citizens  of 
German  or  Italian  descent. 

The  government  Justified  the  exclusion 
from  the  West  Coast  of  all  American  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  descent  and  Japanese  resi- 
dent aliens  on  the  basis  of  military  necessi- 
ty. The  first  task  of  the  Commission  has 
been  to  look  at  the  facts  and  consider 
whether  miliUry  necessity  justified  this 
course  of  action. 

The  Commission  has  foimd  that  the 
record  does  not  permit  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  any  military  justification  for  the 
mass  exclusion  and  detention  of  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  their  resi- 
dent alien  parents. 

There  were  no  docimiented  cases  of  sabo- 
tage, espionage  or  fifth  column  activity  by 
Japanese  Americans  on  the  West  Coast. 
There  was  a  widespread— but  false— belief 
that  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  had  been 
aided  by  sabotage  and  fifth  column  activi- 
ties. The  President  and  his  cabinet  officers 
did  not  forcefully  dispel  these  stories  and 
rumors.  On  the  West  Coast,  where  there 
had  been  a  long  history  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination against  the  ethnic  Japanese, 
there  were  sustained  and  even  louder  de- 
mands for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans. These  demands  were  made  by  orga- 
nized anti-Japanese  Interest  groups,  the 
press  and  the  West  Coast  members  of  Con- 
gress—they came  from  every  segment  of  the 
political  spectrum. 

The  civilian  clamour  for  exclusion  was  re- 
flected in  the  actions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Lieutenant  General  John  L.  DeWltt, 
In  command  of  Army  forces  on  the  West 
Coast,  recommended  to  Henry  L.  Stlmson. 
the  Secretary  of  War,  that  authority  be 
sought  to  remove  the  Japanese  Americans 
from  the  West  Coast.  DeWltt  made  his  rec- 
ommendation on  the  ground  that  loyalty 
was  determined  by  ethnicity,  "In  the  war  In 
which  we  are  now  engaged,"  DeWltt  wrote 
Secretary  Stlmson,  "racial  affinities  are  not 
severed  by  migration.  The  Japanese  race  is 
an  enemy  race  and  while  many  second  and 
third  generation  Japanese  bom  on  United 
SUtes  soil  possessed  of  Unites  States  citi- 
zenship, have  become  Americanized,'  the 
racial  strains  are  undiluted."  The  record 
shows  that  DeWitts  views  were  substantial- 
ly Influenced  by  the  governors  and  public 
officials  of  the  West  Coast  states  whose 
views  he  sought  out  before  taking  his  own 
position. 

Secretary  Stlmson  and  President  Roose- 
velt did  not  subject  this  program  to  suffi- 
ciently close  and  critical  scrutiny.  The  At- 
torney General,  Francis  Biddle,  did  not  be- 
lieve the  program  necessary,  but  acceded  to 
it  when  proposed  by  the  War  Department. 


Pew  Americans  were  familiar  with  Ameri- 
ctui  citizens  of  Japanese  descent.  The  opin- 
ions of  those  with  Intelligence  responsibil- 
ity, such  as  the  FBI,  who  believed  that 
there  was  no  sound  basis  for  mass  exclusion, 
were  Ignored  or  drowned  out  In  the  fright- 
ened uproar  of  the  time. 

The  Commission  has  carefuUy  reviewed 
the  extensive  record  of  events  which  led  to 
Executive  Order  9066.  It  has  found  no  evi- 
dence of  a  military  or  security  threat  from 
the  Japanese  Americans.  As  General 
DeWitt  conceded  at  the  time,  no  sabotage 
had  taken  place.  The  later  justifications  of- 
fered by  DeWltt  In  his  Pinal  Report  on  the 
exclusion  and  by  the  Justice  Department 
which  defended  the  exclusion  in  court  also 
fall  to  demonstrate  any  military  or  security 
threat.  In  fact  the  realistic  estimates  of  the 
time  suggested  that  there  was  as  much  or 
more  danger  from  other  segments  of  the 
population. 

DeWitt's  contention  that  ethnicity  deter- 
mined loyalty  was  answered  as  early  as  May 
1942,  by  a  Congressional  Committee  which 
examined  the  Impact  of  the  Executive 
Order  In  extensive  hearings  on  the  West 
Coast: 

"This  testimony  has  Impressed  upon  us  In 
convincing  fashion  the  fundamental  fact 
that  place  of  birth  and  technical  noncitizen- 
shlp  alone  provide  no  decisive  criteria  for  as- 
sessing the  alinement  of  loyalties  in  this 
world-wide  conflict." 

True  of  aliens,  that  statement  can  only  be 
more  powerful  with  regard  to  Amerclan  citi- 
zens. Our  legal  system  Is  founded  on  deter- 
mining guilt  or  fault  on  an  Individual  basis, 
and  citizens  must  be  given  the  presumption 
of  loyalty.  Moreover,  the  conclusion  that 
ethnicity  determined  loyalty  was  not  a  mili- 
tary judgment  deserving  of  any  deference. 
Generals  are  not  experts  on  race;  their 
views  on  the  political  loyalties  of  civilians 
are  only  as  good  as  the  facts  they  can  mar- 
shal In  their  support.  The  lack  of  any  evi- 
dence of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  In  1942  speaks  for 
itself. 

The  Commission  has  concluded  that  the 
broad  historical  causes  of  the  Executive 
Order  were  race  prejudice,  war  hysteria,  and 
a  failure  of  political  leadership.  Widespread 
ignorance  about  Japanese  Americans  con- 
tributed to  a  policy  conceived  In  haste  and 
executed  In  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
anger  at  Japan. 

Ending  the  exclusion  was  bitterly  and 
forcefully  opposed  on  the  West  Coast,  just 
as  the  decision  to  exclude  and  detain  had  ef- 
fectively been  promoted.  The  Commission's 
report  provides  substantial  new  Information 
on  those  events. 

Secretary  Stlmson  and  John  J.  McCloy, 
who  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
approved  the  original  order  of  exclusion, 
but  they  were  men  who  were  open  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  facts  and  they  did  not 
accept  General  DeWitt's  views  on  race  or 
believe  that  the  Japanese  Americans  should 
be  excluded  from  the  West  Coast  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war. 

McCloy  and  Stlmson  opposed  professional 
military  opinion  in  deciding  that  the  Army 
would  seek  volimteers  among  the  Japcuiese 


Americans,  thus  opening  the  door  to  per- 
suading even  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  loy- 
alty of  Japanese  Americans  who  returned 
from  European  battlefields  loaded  with 
honors  won  in  the  service  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Most  importantly,  by  the  spring  of  1943. 
the  civilians  at  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  reached  the  position  that  no  Justi- 
fication existed  any  longer  for  excluding 
loyal  Japanese  American  citizens  from  the 
West  Coast.  In  April  1943.  McCloy  laid  out 
the  basic  points  very  forcefully  to  General 
DeWitt.  who  was  on  the  West  Coast.  I  quote 
the  letter  at  length  because  It  states 
succinctly  the  situation  In  the  spring  of  1943 
and  lays  bare  the  differences  of  opinion 
with  General  DeWltt  and  those  who  sup- 
ported exclusion: 

"The  threat  of  Japanese  attack  is  far  from 
what  it  was.  We  are  better  organized  to 
meet  such  an  attack  if  it  occurred.  And  we 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  our  Japanese 
population.  Furthermore,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  established  a  combat  team  for  vol- 
unteer American  citizens  of  Japanese  ances- 
try ..  .  IT]  he  War  Department  has  initiated 
a  process  for  loyalty  investigations  of  all 
Japanese  Americans  to  determine  their  eli- 
gibility for  work  In  plants  and  facilities  vital 
to  the  war  effort.  In  other  words,  .  .  .  the 
policy  of  the  national  Government,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  War  Department,  is  presently 
looking  toward  the  restoration  to  all  loyal 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  of  all  their 
normal  rights  and  privileges,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  able  to  make  their  maximum 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The  very  'en- 
tering wedge'  which  you  appear  to  dread  Is 
precisely  what  must  be  accomplished. 
•  «  • 

"That  there  Is  serious  animosity  of  the 
West  Coast  against  all  evacuated  Japanese  I 
do  not  doubt,  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  we  should  trim  our  sails  accord- 
ingly. The  longer  California  luxuriates  In 
the  total  absence  of  the  Japanese  the  more 
difficult  It  will  be  to  restore  them  to  the 
economy  of  California.  They  have  a  place  In 
California  as  well  as  In  any  other  state  as 
long  as  military  considerations  do  not  inter- 
vene. I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  social  con- 
siderations rather  than  military  ones  deter- 
mine the  total  exclusion  policy.  The  Army, 
as  I  see  It,  Is  not  responsible  for  the  general 
public  peace  of  the  Western  Defense  Com- 
mand. That  responsibility  still  rests  with 
the  civil  authorities.  There  may,  as  you  sug- 
gest, be  Incidents,  but  these  can  be  effective- 
ly discouraged  by  prompt  action  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  military  If  they  even  assume  really 
threatening  proportions." 

McCloy  was  entirely  correct  in  his  view 
that  the  military  situation  no  longer  justi- 
fied exclusion  (if  indeed  it  ever  could).  A 
program  for  returning  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans to  the  West  Coast  needed  to  be  started 
and  McCloy  urged  the  gradual  return  of 
Japanese  Americans  beginning  at  once. 

Unfortunately  It  did  not  happen  as 
McCloy  told  General  DeWltt  it  should.  The 
exclusion  was  not  ended  for  another  eight- 
een months.  General  DeWitt  continued  to 
support  the  exclusion  with  every  tactic 
available  until  he  left  the  Western  Defense 
Command  in  the  faU  of  1943.  Anti-Nisei 
feeling  was  whipped  up  by  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee In  the  early  summer  of  1943  when 
the  West  Coast  newspapers  carried  hearsay 
reports  of  the  rift  between  McCloy  and 
General  DeWltt.  Throughout  1943  and  1944 
there  continued  to  be  virulent  and  wide- 
spread opposition  in  the  West  Coast  press. 
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among  West  Coast  politicians  and  Interest 
groups  to  the  return  of  Japanese  Americans 
to  the  West  Coast.  These  views  prevailed. 
For  at  least  the  last  six  months  of  that 
period.  Immediately  before  the  Presidential 
election  of  1944.  the  decision  to  continue 
the  exclusion  was  that  of  President  Roose- 
velt. 

By  any  analysis  with  the  least  sensitivity 
to  American  constitutional  values  there  was 
no  justification  for  holding  loyal  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  descent  In  detention  or 
prohibiting  them  from  traveling,  living  and 
working  where  they  chose. 

In  his  memoirs.  Secretary  Stlmson  cogent- 
ly called  the  evacuation  of  "personal  Injus- 
tice" to  loyal  Japanese  Americans.  It  was  a 
personal  Injustice  precisely  because  the 
country  failed  to  apply  justice  in  a  personal 
or  individual  manner.  Men.  women  and  chil- 
dren were  uprooted  from  their  homes  and 
their  lives  shattered  because  the  United 
States  failed  to  provide  ijersonal  justice  in 
time  of  war.  It  is  Important  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  American  be- 
havior. It  Is  not  a  question  of  how  the  Japa- 
nese or  the  Nazis  treated  Americans  or 
other  prisoners  which  is  one  of  the  darkest 
chapters  of  modem  history.  What  the  Com- 
mission has  examined  and  taken  testimony 
about  is  how  the  United  States  dealt  with 
American  citizens  and  residents. 

The  damage  done  by  this  country  to  its 
own  citizens  and  residents  is  a  mosaic  made 
up  of  thousands  of  lives  and  thousands  of 
personal  histories.  The  Commission's  hear- 
ing record  is  replete  with  searing  and  pain- 
ful testimony.  There  Is  the  economic  loss  of 
farms  and  homes  sold  In  distress  circum- 
stances, of  elderly  people  having  to  start 
from  scratch  a  second  time  after  the  war.  of 
families  detained  In  camps  without  employ- 
ment and  unable  to  meet  tax  and  mortgage 
and  Insurance  payments;  of  education  and 
careers  disrupted. 

Over  time  and  with  perseverance  material 
losses  may  be  repaired,  but  the  hidden 
scares  of  lives  damaged  by  this  experience 
remain.  Each  Individual  excluded  from  the 
West  Coast  and  sent  only  with  the  baggage 
he  could  carry  to  spend  two  and  a  half  years 
behind  barbed  wire  carries  his  own  marks 
from  that  time.  For  people  who  knew  their 
innocence  and  the  Injustice  of  their  treat- 
ment the  burden  was  not  light.  They  bore 
the  stigma  of  having  been  branded  poten- 
tially disloyal,  the  deprivation  of  liberty  and 
the  loss  of  the  common  decencies  of  daily 
life.  An  essential  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment—the  citizens  trust  that  the  govern- 
ment will  deal  with  him  individually  and 
fairly— was  deeply  damaged.  The  Injuries  in- 
flicted by  the  country  on  these  citizens  were 
different  In  kind  from  the  suffering  and  loss 
which  the  Second  World  War  brought  to  aU 
Americans. 

In  Hawaii,  we  did  things  differently.  De- 
spite the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  there  was  no 
exclusion  or  detention  of  any  significant 
number  of  Japanese  Americans.  Calmer 
minds  with  a  better  sense  of  justice  pre- 
vailed and  today  neither  the  material  nor 
the  intangible  injuries  of  the  Japanese 
Americans  on  the  mainland  remain  to 
haunt  us  in  Hawaii. 

No  recommendation  which  this  Commis- 
sion will  make  can  undo  this  history.  No  re- 
dress to  Japanese  Americans  can  assure  that 
we  will  not  repeat  the  errors  of  1942.  What 
happened  after  Pearl  Harbor  is  particularly 
sobering  because  men  of  the  greatest  stat- 
ure with  careers  of  the  most  distinguished 
public  service— Democrat  and  Republican, 
conservative  and  liberal,  judges,  legislators 
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and  cabinet  members,  the  President  him- 
self—were personally  involved  in  a  course  of 
action  which  today  we  can  only  find  gravely 
unjust  and  deeply  injurious.  The  bulwark  of 
our  Constitution  did  not  withstand  It.  Igno- 
rance was  a  major  omtributing  factor  In 
these  events;  knowledge  is  the  surest  giiardi- 
an  against  their  repetition.  We  can  only 
hope  to  abide  by  our  better  judgement  in 
the  future  If  we  have  made  our  past  our 
own  and  are  determined  to  leam  by  its  les- 
sons. 

Ronald  Reagan,  speaking  In  1970  as  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  pointedly  and  accurate- 
ly underscored  what  each  American  should 
take  from  this  history: 

"A  lesson  was  learned  In  California  during 
World  War  II,  which  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  and  the  heritage  of  Americans 
everywhere  who  cherish  liberty,  freedom, 
and  constitutional  guarantees." 

The  Commission's  second  important  task 
was  to  review  the  evacuation  of  the  Aleuts 
from  the  Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands  and 
their  treatment  in  camps  In  Southeastern 
Alaska. 

The  situation  in  Alaska  was  very  unlike 
that  on  the  West  Coast.  The  Japanese  at- 
tacked the  two  most  western  islands  in  the 
Aleutian  chain  In  the  summer  of  1942  and 
took  42  Aleut  prisoners.  As  part  of  the  reac- 
tion to  tliat  attack,  the  military  evacuated 
the  Aleuts  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
from  a  large  part  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  evacuation  was  a 
rational  response  to  the  danger  presented. 
Both  whites  and  Aleuts,  apart  from  those 
necessary  to  defense  work,  were  removed. 
The  protection  of  an  exposed  population 
was  the  motivating  force  for  the  evacuation. 
The  camps  to  which  the  Aleuts  were 
taken  are  an  entirely  different  matter.  Ap- 
proximately 850  Aleuts  were  housed  In 
abandoned  buildings,  typically  at  gold  mines 
and  fish  canneries.  The  conditions  and  the 
care  were  deplorable.  In  some  camps  there 
were  Inadequate  sleeping  quarters  and  sani- 
tation. Health  conditions  were  particularly 
bad.  Epidemics  raged  throughout  the 
Aleuts'  stay  In  southeastern  Alaska;  they 
suffered  from  Influenza,  measles  and  pneu- 
monia along  with  tuberculosis.  Twenty-five 
died  at  Punter  Bay  In  1943  alone,  and  It  is 
estimated  that  probably  ten  percent  of  the 
evacuated  Aleuts  died  during  their  two  or 
three  year  stay  In  southeastern  Alaska.  The 
standard  of  care  which  the  government 
owes  to  those  under  its  protection  was  clear- 
ly violated  by  this  treatment. 

The  Aleuts  were  only  returned  to  their  is- 
lands In  1944  and  1945.  On  arriving  home, 
they  found  that  their  communities  had 
been  vandalized  and  looted  by  the  military 
forces.  Many  homes  were  uninhabitable  and 
many  heirlooms  of  great  spiritual  as  well  as 
material  value,  particularly  religious  icons, 
had  been  destroyed.  Other  possessions,  such 
as  furniture,  boats  and  fishing  gear,  were 
also  gone.  The  Aleuts  rebuilt  their  homes 
themselves,  being  "paid"  with  free  groceries, 
and  military  surplus  goods.  The  Aleuts'  an- 
cestral treasures  can  never  be  replaced.  The 
Aleuts  have  never  received  full  or  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  war  time  losses. 

The  World  War  II  history  of  the  Aleuts  is 
largely  unknown  or  forgotten.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  Is  an  Important  step  to  provide 
knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  treatm«it 
of  this  people  under  the  pressures  of  war. 

In  sum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Aleu- 
tians were  a  theatre  of  war  from  which 
evacuation  was  sound  policy,  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  manner  In  wlilch  the 
Aleuts  were  treated  In  the  camps  In  south- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
l^eased  to  introduce  a  bill. 
Mr.   Fowler  of  Georgia. 
)f  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
4iOuisiana,  which  will  give 
to  dairy  farmers  and  ben- 
consumers  as  well.  We 
our  proposal  the  modified 
Support  program. 
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a  solution  to  the  problem 

I  do  not  think  it  is 

dairy  farmers  from  the 

region    of    the    United 
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intention  to  try  to  collect 

original  50  cents  and  an  addi- 

for  a  total  of  $1  on  all 

as  of  April  1  of  this 


year. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  would 
repeal  the  dairy  tax  enacted  in  the 
Omnibus  C  econclliation  Act  and  sub- 
stitute a  dc  iretLse  in  the  price  support 
for  milk.  '  Tie  price  support  will  be 
lowered  $1  from  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight to  112.10  per  hundredweight 
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for  the  period  beginning  April  1.  1983, 
and  ending  September  30,  1984.  If 
during  that  time  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  CCC  will  purchase  less 
than  expected  quantities  of  dairy 
products,  he  would  have  the  authority 
to  raise  the  support  price  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $1. 

Effective  October  1.  1984.  we  would 
revert  to  a  price  support  based  on  the 
concept  of  parity.  The  exact  price  sup- 
port level  would  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  dairy  products  that  the 
Secretary  expects  the  CCC  to  pur- 
chase during  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year. 

The  current  situation  requires 
prompt  and  decisive  action,  for  the 
benefit  of  both  dairy  farmers  and 
American  consumers.  The  current  tax 
on  dairy  production  has  been  rendered 
unenforceable  by  the  court,  and  would 
most  likely  prove  an  ineffective  solu- 
tion, since  it  would  only  encourage 
more  production  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  50-cent  tax. 

Along  with  the  other  cosponsors  of 
this  bill.  I  strongly  urge  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
modified  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram.* 


A  STUDY  ON  IDEAS  PROM 
EUROPE  THAT  COULD  IM- 
PROVE U.S.  FIRE  SAFETY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENMSVXVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  Nation's  fire  effort. 
Last  year  the  Reagan  administration 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration.  However,  Congress  re- 
stored M.l  million  to  the  Federal 
EJmergency  Management's  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  to  keep  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration alive.  Unfortunately, 
Congress  is  faced  with  the  proposed 
elimination  of  the  Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search performs  and  supports  research 
in  all  aspects  of  fire  and  develops  sci- 
entific knowledge  applicable  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  fires.  This 
proposed  elimination  comes  at  a  time 
when  approximately  8.000  people  die 
annually  in  fires  in  this  country.  The 
majority  of  these  deaths  occur  in 
homes.  Well  over  $5  billion  worth  of 
property  goes  up  in  smoke  each  year. 

In  contrast.  Europe  has  only  half 
the  fire  death  rate  of  the  United 
States.  Death  rates  in  Ehiropean  coim- 
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tries  are  already  below  the  level  set  as 
the  goal  for  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion at  its  creation,  when  the  long- 
term  objectives  was  to  cut  the  U.S.  fire 
death  rate  in  half  in  a  generation.  Sev- 
eral countries,  such  as  Switzerland  and 
West  Germany,  have  death  rates  less 
than  a  quarter  of  ours.  They  achieve 
this  in  spite  of  having  smaller  fire  de- 
partments. 

Some  of  the  key  factors  that  explain 
Europe's  good  track  record  are  de- 
scribed in  a  recently  released  study  by 
Philip  Schaenman.  The  study  was 
started  in  1980  while  he  was  Associate 
Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration, Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  and  has  been  completed 
under  a  grant  from  the  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute to  TriData  Corp. 

Successful  fire  protection  in  Europe 
was  found  to  be  less  a  matter  of  novel 
solutions  or  high  technology  than  per- 
sistent, widespread  application  of  basic 
fire  prevention  principles.  Perhaps  the 
key  difference  is  that  the  public  is 
aware  of  the  fire  problem  and  provides 
political  support  for  a  wide  range  of 
fire  prevention  efforts. 

Most  European  practices  are  trans- 
ferable to  the  United  States,  and  some 
are  already  being  used.  Others  can  be 
adapted.  We  should  consider  European 
practices  as  a  stimulus  to  our  own 
thinking.  The  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Fire  Academy 
seem  particularly  well  suited  to  identi- 
fy practical  ideas  that  can  be  dissemi- 
nated here. 

Among  the  European  fire  protection 
practices  that  contribute  to  their  suc- 
cess are: 

FUBUC  AWARENESS  AND  PUBLIC  PIRX  KDUCATION 

The  European  public  is  more  aware 
of  the  need  for  fire  safety  as  a  result 
of  its  history  of  cities  which  have 
burned  down  and  their  desire  to  pro- 
tect their  family  and  civic  heritage. 
The  public  knows  more  about  fire 
safety,  teaches  it  at  home,  and  prac- 
tices it.  They  seem  to  exercise  more 
care  with  hot  objects  such  as  portable 
heaters,  woodbuming  stoves,  ciga- 
rettes, and  matches. 

CODE  ENPORCEMENT 

Plans  for  new  buildings  or  alter- 
ations to  old  buildings  are  more  rigor- 
ously reviewed  by  the  fire  service,  in- 
surance agencies,  or  building  depart- 
ments. A  greater  percentage  of  such 
construction  is  reviewed  by  more 
highly  trained  personnel  than  in  the 
United  States.  Building  in  rural  areas 
receive  almost  as  much  screening  as  in 
cities.  The  fire  service  has  more  discre- 
tion and  is  more  likely  to  be  backed  by 
the  courts  both  for  the  initial  plans 
review  and  subsequent  inspections. 

CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 

All  electrical  products,  heating  appli- 
ances and  systems,  and  gas-powered 
appliances  and  systems  must  be  gov- 
ernment tested  and  approved  in  some 
countries.   Different   coimtries   share 
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their   testing   results   and   abide   by 
them. 

INSURANCE  AND  ARSON 

Insurance  philosophy  is  that  some- 
one who  has  a  fire  should  not  profit 
from  it  and  that  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ance is  not  only  to  prevent  large  losses 
to  individuals  but  also  to  preserve  the 
apperfrance  of  the  community.  Thus, 
insurance  is  paid  in  full  only  when  a 
buUding  that  has  burned  is  restored 
on  the  same  site.  This  policy  provides 
a  disincentive  for  arson.  The  ability  to 
obtain  insurance  is  often  tied  to 
whether  a  building  is  up  to  code. 

CHIMNZY  SWEEPS 

Chimney  sweep  visits  are  mandatory 
in  several  countries  and  strongly  en- 
couraged in  most  others.  Most  homes 
are  visited  from  one  to  four  times  a 
year  by  sweeps.  The  sweeps  often  pro- 
vide advice  on  woodbuming  stoves  and 
heating  systems,  and  help  test  and 
maintain  them.  Sometimes  the  chim- 
ney sweeps  also  perform  fire  safety  in- 
spections. The  sweeps  often  are 
trained  at  national  fire  academies, 
plus  serve  an  apprenticeship.  The 
result  is  that  there  are  proportionate- 
ly far  fewer  heating-related  fires  in 
Europe:  in  the  United  States  heating 
is  the  leading  cause  of  residential  fires. 

FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAUS 

Most  European  fire  departments  em- 
phasize fire  prevention— especially 
plans  review  and  code  enforcement- 
more  so  than  in  the  United  States.  Eu- 
ropean senior  fire  officers  spend  the 
majority  of  their  time  on  prevention. 

FIREFIGHTER  TRAINING 

The  average  European  fire  officer 
receives  far  more  training  than  his 
U.S.  counterpart  and  also  greater  tech- 
nical education.  The  training  is  more 
uniform  within  a  country,  and  senior 
officers  usually  have  experience  in  sev- 
eral cities  before  assuming  command 
of  a  large  fire  department.  Firefight- 
ers have  higher  entrance  require- 
ments—they often  must  have  a  trade, 
such  as  mechanics  or  carpentry— and 
receive  more  training,  too. 

FIREFIGHTER  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

The  European  firefighter  is  general- 
ly not  better  equipped  than  his  Ameri- 
can counterpart.  However.  European 
firefighters  are  more  uniformly 
equipped,  more  likely  to  use  their 
safety  equipment,  and  receive  more 
safety  training.  They  also  are  not  ex- 
pected to  take  high  risks  to  save  prop- 
erty. These  factors,  coupled  with  a 
lower  fire  rate,  result  in  dramatically 
lower  death  and  injury  rates. 

These  and  other  issues  are  described 
more  fully  in  "International  Concepts 
in  Fire  Protection:  Ideas  From  Europe 
Which  the  U.S.  Might  Adopt,"  by 
Philip  S.  Schaenman,  1983.  available 
from  TriData  Corp..  1500  Wilson  Bou- 
levard. Arlington.  Va.  22209.  telephone 
(703)  841-2975.* 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  February  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
honored  to  once  again  speak  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
behalf  of  Ida  Nudel.  my  "Prisoner  of 
Conscience."  a  truly  remarkable, 
heroic,  and  courageous  woman.  As  we 
begin  the  1983  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  our 
colleague.  Tim  Wirth,  of  Colorado,  I 
believe  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  for 
at  this  time,  emigration  is  at  its  lowest 
point  since  1970.  As  chairman  of  the 
1982  Vigil.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially our  new  colleagues,  to  actively 
participate  in  this  year's  Vigil. 

For  over  11  years.  Ida  Nudel  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Jewry  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ida,  affectionately  known  as  the 
"Guardian  Angel"  for  her  activities  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of 
Conscience,  was  charged  and  convicted 
in  June  1978  of  "malicious  hooligan- 
ism" and  sentenced  to  4  years  of  inter- 
nal exile. 

Although  Ida  Nudel  has  returned 
from  her  4-year  exile  in  Siberia,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  harass  and 
intimidate  her  in  hopes  that  she  will 
surrender  her  tireless  campaign  for 
the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  Soviet 
authorities  have  denied  her  legal  resi- 
dence in  Moscow  and  Riga,  and  she  re- 
mains homeless,  but  still  committed  to 
securing  a  visa  to  Israel. 

Today.  Ida  Nudel  needs  our  help.  Al- 
though she  has  been  released  from  in- 
ternal exile,  her  dream  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  is  unfortunately,  still  a  dream. 
Our  efforts  in  the  past  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal,  as  Ida  Nudel's  re- 
lease points  out.  But  we  must  not  stop 
short  of  our  goal  of  freedom  for  this 
brave  woman.  Soviet  officials  must 
know  that  we  are  very  aware  of  the 
difference  between  appeasement  and 
justice.  Ida  Nudel's  struggle  continues 
as  long  as  she  is  denied  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  and  is  at  the  mercy 
of  Soviet  officials. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  must 
continue  to  actively  fight  for  her  free- 
dom. The  Soviet  Union's  oppressive 
tactics  should  never  be  tolerated  by 
free-thinking  people  around  the  world. 
I  therefore  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
grant  this  true  champion  of  liberty  an 
exit  visa. 

Ida,  we  are  with  you  all  the  way. 
You  have  continued  the  fight.  We  will, 
too.* 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OFOUNOia 

nr  the  house  op  SBPRasorTATivn 
Thursday,  February  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 24,  1983.  marks  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  Estonian  Independence. 

As  you  know  Estonia  Is  one  of  those 
Baltic  nations  that  became  a  victim  of 
the  Hitler-Stalin.  Nazi-Commimist  alli- 
ance of  1939-1941.  The  principles  of 
both  totalitarian  systems  are.  of 
course,  the  same,  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  people  of  Estonia  are  now  the 
victims  of  a  Soviet  campaign  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  very  national  iden- 
tity through  directives  against  the  Es- 
tonian language  and  culture. 

I  have  learned  that  Yuri  Andropov, 
the  Soviet  KGB  master  who  is  now 
the  head  man  in  the  Kremlin.  Is  the 
only  Russian  Communist  leader  ever 
to  have  personally  visited  Estonia.  He 
came  there  in  1980  to  oversee  the  sup- 
pression of  expressions  of  Estonian  na- 
tionalism. 

People  say:  Be  realistic.  Estonia  has 
for  over  40  years  been  enslaved  by 
commimism.  What  can  be  done?  Let  us 
Just  forget  it  and  go  on  with  business 
asusuaL 

Granted,  not  much  can  be  done  di- 
rectly to  regain  Estonian  lost  freedom. 
But  we  can  at  least  point  out  the  fact 
thus  freedom  has  been  lost  and  stop 
pretending  that  the  people  of  Estonia 
are  simply  "citizens"  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  not.  They  are  its  vic- 
tlms.« 


BARBARA  M.  WATSON 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
nuuT  22,  1983,  Ambassadors,  Members 
of  Congress,  high  U.S.  Government  of- 
ficials, prominent  city  and  community 
leaders,  and  friends  attended  "A  Trib- 
ute and  Thanksgiving  for  Barbara  M. 
Watson"  at  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral. 

Barbara  Watson,  whose  last  official 
Government  post  in  1981  was  as  Am- 
bassador to  Malaysia,  died  February 
17  at  George  Washington  Hospital  at 
the  age  of  64. 

Although  her  contacts  on  the  Hill 
were  legion,  we  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  considered  her  as  a  very 
special  person  and  an  especially  close 
friend.  She  served  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  under  Presidents  John- 
son, Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  from 
1968  to  1980,  as  Administrator  and 
later  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Consular  Affairs.  It  was  in  this  posi- 
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of  her  many  friends  on 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  ex- 
press our  p^ofoimd  sympathy  to  her 
distinguishe  I  family,  her  two  brothers, 
Douglas  C.  ^  Watson  and  Judge  Samuel 
Watson  of  IFew  York,  and  her  sister, 
Grace  Elizabeth  Watson,  of  Washing- 
ton.* 


AMERICA'S  ECONOMY 
dOmO  AGAIN 


HON.  CAllROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KBRTUCKT 
m  THK  HdUSX  or  RXPRXSSirTATrVXS 

Thurac  ay.  February  24, 1983 
•  Mr.  HX7B  SARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ben 
Hall,  city  ed  Itor  of  one  of  the  newspa- 
pers in  my  [district,  the  Madisonville 
Messenger.  >.  Madisonville.  Ky..  has 
written  an  Excellent  editorial  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. My  constituent's  comments 
about  Ameiica's  economy  which  Presi- 
dent Reaga^  inherited  and  his  efforts 
to  work  the  country  out  of  a  "monu- 
mental mor  Lss"  are  timely  and  worthy 
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of  consideration.  Mr.  Hall's  January 
19. 1983.  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  MadlaonviUe  (Ky.)  Messenger. 
Jan.  19. 1983] 

PRUraSHT  RXAOAJf  DODfO  THK  BlST  HK  CAH 

(By  Ben  HaU) 
At  any  given  time,  there  are  certain  things 
that  it  Is  fashionable  to  be  in  favor  of  and 
another  list  that  it  is  fashionable  to  be 
against,  if  you  are  in  the  writing  business. 

A  man  who  drives  a  nine-year-old  car  is 
not  particularly  worried  about  being  fash- 
ionable and  my  car  came  out  of  Detroit  in 
1974. 

The  President  is  an  example  of  some- 
thing, or  someone,  against  whom,  to  be 
fashionable,  one  must  write. 

I  supported  Ronald  Reagan  when  he  ran 
for  office  and  I  still  think  that  he  is  doing 
about  as  well  as  anybody  could  considering 
the  unbelievable  mess  he  Inherited  when  he 
took  office  two  years  ago. 

There  is  nothing  party-poUtlcal  about  the 
mess:  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
presidents  and  congresses  had  a  hand  in  cre- 
ating the  monumental  morass  we  are  trying 
now  to  work  our  way  out  of. 

The  remarkable  aspect  of  all  this  is  the 
widespread  feeling  expressed  by  a  local 
woman  recently  when  she  said  "Reagan 
could  change  all  this  tomorrow  if  he  wanted 
to." 

Nobody  could  "change  all  this  tomorrow" 
and  everybody  does  want  to.  Probably 
Ronald  Reagan  more  than  most. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  the  country  had 
been  going  the  way  of  all  flesh  for  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  and  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  ride  the  rocket,  Reagan  is  trying  to 
bring  the  whole  thing  down  to  earth. 

It  is  not  easy  and  it  is  not  painless  and 
nobody  who  thought  about  it  at  all  ever  ex- 
pected it  to  be. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  neither  a  gov- 
ernment nor  an  individual  can  consistently 
spend  more  than  he  makes  and  stay  out  of 
trouble  Indefinitely. 

Our  trouble  finally  caught  up  with  us  and, 
as  difficult  as  it  is  now  and  is  going  to  be  for 
a  while,  there  shouldn't  be  anything  shock- 
ing about  it. 

Perhaps  the  shock,  if  there  is  any  due, 
should  be  becasue  the  recession  (or  depres- 
sion if  you  prefer)  is  now  worse  than  it  is. 

Since  the  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
we  have  been  building  the  psychology  that 
"the  government"  owes  everybody  some- 
thing. 

Any  politicians  who  could  see  perfectly 
well  as  far  as  the  next  election  but  not 
much  farther,  have  not  only  fed  this  fanta- 
sy but  made  it  come  true. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  government  produces 
no  money  (Just  confusion,  someone  has 
said)  but  must  take  its  funds  from  those 
who  do  produce  income. 

The  upshot  is  that  there  has  been  a  great 
shell  gtane  going  on  for  nearly  five  decades. 
It  is  a  kind  of  bureaucratic  Robin  Hood  act 
with  government  using  various  Merry  Men 
to  take  from  those  who  had  and  giving  to 
those  who  have  not. 

After  a  while,  those  had  "had  not"  had  as 
much  or  more  than  those  who  had  "had." 
And  they  got  it  a  lot  easier. 

In  effect,  those  who  had  the  glt-up-and-go 
to  get  up  and  go  to  work  to  make  a  living 
found  that  they  were  supporting  a  segment 
of  the  population  that  chose  to  get  up 
around  noon  and  go  out  when  they  felt  like 
It. 

The  people  who  got  weary  supporting  the 
"poor"  whose  only  contribution  to  the  socle- 
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ty  was  to  feed  and  breed,  elected  Reagan 
partly  to  clean  up  the  abuses  of  the  pro- 
grams that  began  with  the  best  intentions 
In  the  world  and  wound  up  as  the  biggest 
monument  to  greed  In  the  world. 

Now  the  President  Is  getting  flak  from  all 
quarters  because  he  is  doing  what  we  elect- 
ed him  to  do. 

It  is  unfashionable  to  be  critical  of  "the 
poor,"  of  course. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  who  is  critical  of 
the  truly  poor  who  are  needy  because  of  crl- 
cumstances  beyond  their  control. 

But  many  of  us  find  reason  to  be  critical 
of  the  professional  poor  who  live  off  the 
fruits  of  our  labor  after  those  rewards  are 
filtered  through  the  hands  of  the  federal 
and  state  Merry  Men. 

I  have  no  objection  to  giving  my  mite  to 
feed  and  clothe  some  hungry  foUu  in  Ala- 
bama, or  Detroit,  or  Houston;  but  I  get  less 
than  ecstatic  over  supporting  people  half 
my  age  who  simply  choose  not  to  support 
themselves  because  it  is  more  fun  to  drink 
beer  and  sleep  around. 

It  is  not  fashionable  either  to  be  in  favor 
of  a  strong  defense  and  against  "peace"  as  if 
the  two  were  opposite. 

In  my  short  but  dull  life,  I  have  seen 
enough  of  wars  to  have  some  appreciation 
of  peace. 

But  neither  my  limited  experience  nor  a 
study  of  history  shows  examples  of  nations 
plunged  into  war  because  they  were  over 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  and  make 
the  starting  of  a  war  a  profitless  proposition 
for  an  adversary. 

Are  those  who  still  march  the  streets  of 
the  nation  crying  "Peace"  so  naive  as  to 
think  that  the  entire  western  world  should 
throw  itself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  say,  in  effect,  "Look,  we  have  dis- 
armed and  are  helpless.  Now.  play  fair,  and 
destroy  your  weapons"? 

Perhaps  they  are. 

Although  it  is  not  fashionable  to  say  so,  if 
I  am  given  a  choice,  I'll  put  my  faith  in  the 
Pentagon  with  all  its  boondoggles  and 
empire  building,  rather  than  leave  myself  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Kremlin. 

Jimmy  Carter  tried,  and  apparently  suc- 
ceeded, in  Impressing  the  world  with  the 
country's  weakness  and  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  until  a  maniac  with  a  handful  of 
rabble  behind  him  could  hold  an  entire 
American  embassy  staff  hostage  until  the 
captors  were  good-and-dammed-ready  to 
turn  them  loose. 

That,  too,  was  something  we  elected 
Ronald  Reagan  to  correct.  But  it  seems  that 
it  had  to  be  done  without  inconveniencing 
anybody. 

The  irony  in  the  present  situation  is  that 
the  President  is  doing  about  as  well  as  any- 
body could  to  carry  out  the  tasks  we  set  for 
him  when  we  elected  him  to  office. 

If  it  is  more  painful  than  some  segments 
of  the  society  thought  that  it  would  be,  that 
is  their  lack  of  foresight,  not  his  lack  of  per- 
formance. 

After  all,  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  to 
the  highest  executive  office  in  the  land,  not 
to  the  position  of  chief  magician.* 
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UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  comracncoT 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17, 1983 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
colleagues  and  Lithuanian  people  ev- 
erywhere in  commerating  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  "Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day."  It  was  65  years  ago  that 
Lithuania,  after  centuries  of  domina- 
tion, issued  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  the  city  of  Vilnius  to  form  an 
independent  and  united  nation. 

Today,  the  small  coimtry  of  Lithua- 
nia is  again  forced  to  fight  for  its  free- 
dom and  independence.  In  June  of 
1940,  using  the  Nazi-Soviet  alliance  of 
Hitler  and  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
manded a  Soviet-installed  government 
in  Lithuania  and  held  single-party 
elections.  One  month  later,  Lithuania 
was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  <x:- 
cupied  by  German  troops  until  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  and  then  reoccupied 
by  Soviet  forces.  Our  Nation  has  never 
recognized  this  illegal  annexation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  continues  to 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  former  inde- 
pendent government. 

The  history  of  Soviet  occupation  has 
been  one  of  oppression  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  forced  to 
flee  their  native  land  for  the  strength 
of  their  beliefs  and  their  fierce  desire 
for  a  free  Lithuania.  Unlcnown  thou- 
sands more  were  imprisoned  in  Sibe- 
ria: Those  who  fought  for  a  sovereign 
state,  for  their  religious  freedom,  and 
for  the  rich  culture  and  heritage  of 
their  homeland  dating  back  more  than 
700  years  to  the  founding  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state. 

This  day  of  commemoration,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1983,  serves  as  a  symbol  of  our 
support  of  the  Lithuanians  and  their 
heroic  struggle  for  human  rights,  and 
I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  show  them  that  we  are  with  them 
in  their  quest  for  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Lithuania.* 
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her  neighboring  Baltic  States  of  Lith- 
uania and  Latvia. 

We  are  greatly  alarmed  by  continu- 
ing Soviet  efforts  to  remove  Estonia's 
unique  national  character  by  a  cam- 
paign of  russiflcation.  Estonians  are 
l>eing  publicly  harassed  for  speaking 
their  native  language,  and  for  observ- 
ing national  customs  and  culture 
which  predate  the  illegal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  their  land. 

I  hope  it  is  some  relief  and  support 
to  the  embattled  people  of  Estonia 
that  we  in  Congress  Join  them  in  com- 
memorating today's  anniversary.  Our 
interest,  and  that  of  the  people  we 
represent,  in  the  rightful  cause  of  re- 
newed independence  for  Estonia  will 
continue  unabated  imtil  the  dream  be- 
comes resOlty.  When  that  day  comes, 
we  wiU  truly  celebrate.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
share  my  thoughts  on  the  importance 
of  Estonian  Independence  Day.  Today 
marks  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  Estonian  independence.  As 
we  know,  the  celebration  of  freedom 
in  Estonia  was  short-lived  as  Soviet 
troops  moved  with  brutal  force  to 
occupy  and  subjugate  that  nation,  and 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WI8CORSn« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  commemorating  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  Estonian  people. 
On  February  24.  1918.  the  proud 
people  of  Estonia  pr(x;laimed  their 
just  right  to  self-determination.  As  we 
Imow,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Estonia  before  the  year  was  out, 
and  thus  denied  the  Estonians  of  their 
freedom. 

Despite  the  signing  of  a  treaty  in 
1920  in  which  the  Soviets  explicitly  re- 
nounced "voluntarily  and  forever  all 
rights  of  sovereignity  over  the  Esto- 
nian people  and  territory,"  they  again 
violated  the  sovereignity  of  Estonia  in 
1939  when  the  Soviets  signed  a  pact 
with  Nazi  Germany.  They  forcefully 
invaded  Estonia  again,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  occupy  this  tiny  Baltic 
nation  ever  since.  The  Soviets'  actions 
in  1918,  1939,  and  up  to  the  present 
day  constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  bUateral  pact  with  Estonia,  inter- 
national law  which  recognizes  the 
rights  to  self-determination,  and  the 
Helsinki  accords  on  himian  rights,  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory. 

The  plight  of  the  Estonian  people, 
and  all  other  peoples  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  continues  to  be  one  of 
repression  and  Russiflcation.  The  ef- 
fects of  Moscow's  policies  on  Estonia 
are  clear.  The  Estonian  culture— a 
colorful  language,  and  creative  litera- 
ture and  rich  heritage— is  being  sys- 
tematically destroyed.  Demographic 
statistics  provide  irrefutable  evidence 
that  the  Russians  are  succeeding  in 
several  aspects  of  their  policies.  The 
percentage  of  Estonians  in  Estonia  de- 
creases each  year  while  the  percentage 
of  great  Russians  increases. 
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The  availability  of  periodicals.  Jour- 
nals, and  school  books  in  the  Estonian 
language  continues  to  decline.  Reli- 
gious persecution  is  carried  on,  and 
the  routine  violation  of  basic  civil 
rights  is  well-known.  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  hardships,  the  Estonian  people 
have  not  lost  their  love  for  basic  free- 
doms and  their  desire  to  live  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  The  demonstrations 
which  took  place  in  1980  throughout 
Estonia  are  strong  witness  to  this. 

As  Americans,  we  must  continue  to 
identify  with  the  Estonian  people. 
They  carry  the  flame  of  freedom  in 
their  hearts— the  very  flame  our  fore- 
fathers carried  in  founding  our 
Nation,  and  that  for  which  our  Nation 
stands  today.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  passed  a  resolution 
reiterating  the  right  of  all  the  Baltic 
nations  to  self-determination.  The  res- 
olution also  called  for  their  case  to  be 
brought  up  at  followup  meetings  for 
the  Helsinki  accords.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  endorsed  this  resolution,  and 
I  am  proud  to  state  my  support  for  it 
here  today. 

We  must  continue  to  recognize  the 
courage  of  the  Estonian  people  in 
their  fight  for  freedom  and  maintain 
our  refusal  to  legitimize  the  Soviet  an- 
nexation. They  are  a  proud  people  and 
truly  deserve  this  recognition.* 


WORTHLESS  AT  65 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OFCAUFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1983 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention  to 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Sheldon 
Weinig  entitled,  "Worthless  at  65." 
The  article  appeared  in  INC  maga- 
zine's January  1983  issue. 

Mr.  Weinig  is  a  close  personsd  friend 
and  his  article  alerts  us  to  the  oppor- 
tunity before  this  Congress  to  "re- 
think" our  attitudes  toward  mandato- 
ry retirement.  I  think  Mr.  Weinig's 
perspective  on  this  issue  is  innovative 
and  deserving  of  our  seriotis  consider- 
ation: 

[From  INC  magazine,  January  1983J 
Speaking  Out  Worthless  at  65 

(Retirement  marks  the  point  at  which  we 
cease  being  overpaid  and  start  being  un- 
deremployed. What  a  silly  system!) 

(By  Sheldon  Weinig) 
Government  policymakers— in  Congress 
and  the  White  House— tend  to  view  the 
Social  Security  crisis  as  a  choice  between 
two  equally  unpalatable  alternatives:  higher 
taxes  and  lower  benefits. 

But  the  crisis  really  presents  an  opportu- 
nity, even  if  politicians  aren't  imaginative 
enough  to  see  it  that  way.  It  is  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  to  bring  government  spending 
on  Social  Security  into  line  with  revenues, 
but  also  to  solve  a  lot  of  problems  created, 
for  businesses  and  for  people,  by  the  way  we 
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now  go  about  rewanUnc  and  retiring  people 
In  thla  oountr  r. 

Our  reward  and  retirement  policies  pro- 
ceed form  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  V£. 
woricer  opera  xs  on  a  curve  of  Increasing 
talent  and  pi  iductlvlty  until  age  95,  when 
he  or  she  sud  lenly  becomes  completely  use- 
less, leaves  tt  e  company,  and  begins  draw- 
ing Social  Sec  irity. 

Just  about  iverything  is  wrong  with  this 
system. 

First,  It  is  I  oing  to  bankrupt  the  govern- 
ment. People  are  retiring  faster  than  they 
are  entering  i  he  work  force.  In  1950.  there 
were  16  taxpi  ying  workers  to  support  each 
retiree.  Todar  there  are  only  3.2.  By  the 
early  part  of  he  next  century,  there  will  be 
only  2  workei  s  paying  taxes  fo  finance  the 
benefits  paid  to  each  Social  Security  recipi- 
ent. 

Second,  an4  maybe  more  important,  the 
system  is  nor  Fair  to  employees,  and  it  is  ter- 
rible for  busi  less.  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
scrap  It.  Not  immediately.  We  are  used  to 
our  ctirrent  s:  rstem,  even  if  we  don't  like  it. 
But  over  timi  \  we  could  get  used  to  a  new 
system  that  better  serves  companies  and 
employees. 

The  current  system  is  unfair  to  employers 
because  it  ins  JtutionaUzes  the  Peter  Princi- 
ple. When  yoi  I  go  to  a  retirement  party,  you 
never  see  the  honored  guest  smiling.  It  is 
always  his  bo  s  who  is  smiling,  happy  to  jet- 
tison—under honorable  circumstances— an 
employee  wh«  i  has  been  earning  increasingly 
more  than  he  Is  worth. 

It  is  true  til  St  most  people  perform  better 
as  they  spenl  more  time  in  their  careers; 
they  acquire 'both  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. We  rewkrd  them  with  more  responsi- 
bility, more  p  'estige,  and  more  money. 

But  it  is  ali  D  true  that  most  people  reach 
the  peak  of  heir  performance  well  before 
they  reach  tl  eir  e5th  birthday.  They  don't 
suddenly  bec<  me  useless  but  their  effective- 
ness and  a  ntribution  to  the  company 
gradually  tra  1  off.  By  the  time  they  actual- 
ly retire,  th«  y  are  overbearing,  overtitled, 
and  overpaid  and  we  are  anxious  to  see 
them  leave. 

Among  othi  sr  things,  the  practice  is  cruel. 
Every  year  «  e  traumatize  millions  of  retir- 
ees with  a  a>nse  of  worthlessness  that  is 
tragic  and  gei  terally  unjustified.  While  most 
people  at  age  65  are  no  longer  at  their  peak, 
most  are  cert  linly  able— and  usually  eager— 
to  continue  i  laking  a  contribution.  I  would 
like  to  open  i  ay  next  plant  In  some  location 
like  Bliami  oi  San  Diego,  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  retirees  are  desperate  for  the 
chance  to  w  trk  a  couple  of  hours  a  day. 
They  would  >robably  pay  me  for  the  privi- 
lege of  enhar  cing  their  own  self-esteem. 

The  notloi  of  mandatory  retirement  at 
age  65  has  hrown  millions  of  Americans 
into  geriatri(  depression.  It  has  also  cost 
U.S.  induatrr  the  talents  of  many  experi- 
enced worker  s,  contributed  to  the  imbalance 
between  emp  loyees  entering  and  leaving  the 
work  force,  apd  overwhelmed  the  Social  Se- 
curity syBteni 

There  musi  be  a  better  way,  a  system  that 
abandons  th  •  expensive  myths  of  the  past 
and  compeniates  employees  in  accordance 
with  reality.  We  need  a  system— call  it  Po- 
tential Life!  ime  Employment— that  rein- 
forces the  e  nployee  as  he  travels  up  the 
curve  to  his  jerformance  peak  but  also  rec- 
ognizes when  he  begins  to  slide  down  the 
other  side.  R  nponsibilities.  titles,  and  wages 
could  all  beg  n  a  slow  deceleration,  one  that 
involved  no  1  >ss  of  face. 

The  question  of  who  decides  when  a 
worker— eith  sr  in  the  executive  suite  or  on 
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the  production  line— has  reached  his  or  her 
peak  is  obviously  troublesome.  It  would  be 
less  so  If  each  of  us  were  not  culturally  in- 
doctriiuited  to  believe  that  someone  Is  less 
of  a  man  (or  woman)  at  64  than  he  or  she 
was  at  34.  There  is  no  reason,  other  than 
cultural  conditioning,  to  label  a  failure  the 
person  who.  at  55  or  59  or  63,  decides  he  no 
longer  wants  to  carry  the  respottsibllities  of 
vice-president  or  shift  foreman. 

An  easy  system  to  design  and  put  into 
place?  Of  course  not.  It  flies  in  the  face  of 
much  of  what  we  have  been  taught  to 
expect  throughout  our  lives.  It  demands 
new  criteria  of  success,  security,  and  accom- 
plishment. 

But  I  would  bet  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans would  Jump  at  the  opportunity  to 
remain  useful,  contributing  members  of  so- 
ciety well  Into  their  seventies  and  beyond. 
They  would  love  to  trade  their  Social  Secu- 
rity checks  for  a  paycheck  and  a  chance  to 
remain  Involved. 

Can  we  design— and  market— a  system 
that  recognizes  that  people,  even  after  peak- 
ing, can  still  contribute?  Can  we  find  a  way 
to  bring  them  down  slowly,  in  a  culturally 
acceptance  deceleration  of  working  hours, 
responsibilities,  pay,  and  prestige?  Can  we 
do  It  all  without  causing  loss  of  self-respect? 

We  could  try.  The  results  couldn't  be 
much  more  damaging  than  the  effects  of 
our  current  retirement  system.* 


THE  PUGHT  OP  UTHUANIAN 
CATHOUCS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  congressional  attention 
to  the  intensification  of  antichurch  ac- 
tivities in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Any  Soviet  official  will  tell  you  that 
individuals  can  worship  as  they  please 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion, he  says,  guarantees  freedom  of 
religion  and  freedom  from  religion.  A 
clever  phrase,  but  what  does  it  mean? 
It  means  religious  sites  are  razed,  reli- 
gious processions  are  disrupted,  and 
religious  officials  are  prevented— 
sometimes  violently— from  carrying 
out  their  functions. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Polish  uru-est— 
and  the  strong  role  of  the  Catholic 
Chiuxh  in  that  protest— religious  re- 
pression has  become  more  widespread 
and  more  brutal,  particularly  in  Po- 
land's small  but  strategic  neighbor 
Lithuania.  Since  October  1980,  three 
priests  have  been  murdered  under  sus- 
picious circumstances  in  Lithuania. 
Eyewitnesses  saw  one  of  the  victims, 
Father  Bronius  Laurlnavlcius,  thrown 
beneath  the  wheels  of  a  speeding 
truck.  The  KGB  has  been  implicated 
in  all  three  deaths  and  numerous 
other  physical  assaults  on  priests.  The 
young  Father  Ricardas  Cemiauskas 
was  warned  by  Soviet  security  police 
to  silence  his  criticism  of  the  system  or 
face  an  extraordinary  death.  And  now, 
for  the  first  time  In  10  years,  a  priest 
faces  imprisonment  In  Lithuania  for 
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religious  activity.  On  January  26.  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  reported  that 
Father  Alfonsas  Svarinskas  had  been 
charged  with  anti-Soviet  activity  for 
giving  sermons  that  systematically  in- 
stigated believers,  to  wage,  an  open 
struggle  against  Soviet  power. 

The  opening  of  criminal  proceedings 
against  Father  Svarinskas  coupled 
with  heightened  harassment  of  Catho- 
lics in  general  is  a  clear  sign  from 
Moscow  to  the  Lithuanian  Church:  It 
will  not  enjoy  the  latitude  allowed  the 
Polish  Church.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unusual  announcement  of  a  human 
rights  arrest  by  Tass  may  be  regarded 
as  an  ominous  test  of  Western  opinion 
before  a  renewed  crackdown  on 
human  rights  activity  in  Lithuania. 

The  Soviet  Union  adheres  to  a  clear 
double  standard  on  human  rights 
issues.  It  is  fine  for  the  government  to 
profess  its  commitment  to  liberty  and 
freedom,  but  any  individual  who  re- 
quests that  these  promises  be  kept  is 
subject  to  intimidation,  imprisonment, 
or  even  death.  We  caruiot  allow  this 
brutal  disregard  for  human  dignity  to 
go  unnoticed.  The  people  of  Lithua- 
nia—a nation  that  has  always  received 
steadfast  U.S.  support— deserve  our  at- 
tention and  concern.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  public  protest 
ae^dnst  religious  repression  in  Lithua- 
nia.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  DESIGNATE 
JANUARY  4,  1984  AS  ALASKA 
STATEHOOD  DAY 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  AIASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 25  years  ago  this  June,  Congress 
approved  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act, 
paving  the  way  for  Alaska's  entry  into 
the  Union  as  the  49th  State.  I  am 
proud  to  Introduce  today  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  resolution  com- 
memorating the  silver  anniversary  of 
Alaska  statehood. 

Alaska's  entry  into  the  Union  was 
not  easily  accomplished.  World  War  II 
had  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  state- 
hood for  Alaska.  The  Japanese  inva- 
sion of  the  Aleutians,  lend  lease  flights 
across  Alaska  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
later  the  cold  war  and  its  resulting 
early  warning  radar  stations  convinced 
the  Nation  that  Alaska  was  vital  to 
the  national  defense.  Even  so,  the 
Alaska  statehood  issue  was  a  hotly 
contested  subject  during  the  1950's 
with  the  chief  arguments  against 
statehood  being  Alaska's  alleged  in- 
ability to  pay  its  own  way  and  the  fact 
that  Alaska  was  not  contiguous  to  the 
continental  United  States.  In  June 
1958,  after  numerous  proposals  and 
counterproposals.  Congress  approved 
statehood  for  Alaska.  On  July  7,  1958, 
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President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
signed  into  law  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act.  Alaska  formally  entered  the 
Union  as  the  49th  State  6  montlis 
later  on  January  3. 1959. 

Alaskans  reacted  with  unrestrained 
Joy  to  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
Statehood  Act.  Bold,  half-page  head- 
lines declared.  "WE'RE  IN,"  residents 
danced  in  the  streets,  and  church  bells 
and  factory  whistles  spread  the  news. 

Most  citizens  of  the  lower  48  knew 
very  little  about  the  new  State  of 
Alaslta.  Despite  the  infrastructure 
buildup  resulting  from  World  War  II, 
vast  areas  of  the  State  were  underde- 
veloped. Basic  services,  such  as  roads 
and  schools  were  in  poor  condition. 
When  I  arrived  in  Fort  Yukon.  Alaska, 
to  begin  my  work  as  a  school  teacher, 
my  teaching  facilities  were  located  in  a 
one-room  log  cabin,  built  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Even  in  Anchor- 
age, Alaska's  largest  city,  very  few 
streets  were  paved. 

I  can  proudly  report,  however,  that 
Alaska  has  made  impressive  progress 
in  all  areas  over  the  past  25  years,  and 
for  an  initial  investment  of  just  over 
$7  million,  the  Nation  has  reaped  a  bo- 
nanza in  return.  Anchorage  is  now  a 
modem  city  of  220,000  people,  and  the 
State  has  established  a  fine  system  of 
State  universities,  and  communication 
and  transportation  facilities.  Alaska 
produces  one-eighth  of  the  Nation's 
gold;  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  oil;  and 
two-fifths  of  Its  harvested  fish;  74  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  containing  vast  amounts  of  re- 
sources, lies  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  In 
stun,  Alaskans  are  proud  and  produc- 
tive Americans. 

Clearly,  the  United  states  has  bene- 
fited from  the  inclusion  of  Alaska  as 
its  most  northern  and  western  State, 
just  as  Alaska  has  prospered  as  the 
49th  State.  The  Alaska  Statehood 
commission  has  recently  released  its 
findings  after  a  reexamination  of 
Alaska  statehood,  and  has  determined 
that  statehood  is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  Alaskans,  and  to  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  respectfully  submit  this 
resolution  designating  January  3,  1984. 
as  Alaska  Statehood  Day  in  honor  of 
the  25th  aimiversary  of  Alaska's  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  America.* 
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flight  levels  at  the  federally  owned 
DuUes  International  Airport. 
Up,  Up,  and  .  .  . 

The  moral  battle  over  Washington's  air- 
ports is  finally  taking  on  material  propor- 
tions. Ever  since  Dulles  International  Air- 
port was  unveiled  in  1964,  this  newspaper 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginians have  known  it  was  better  than  Na- 
tional Airport  for  most  of  the  tilings  the 
area  needs  from  airports.  Now.  finally,  there 
are  signs  that  common  sense  Is  begiiining  to 
take  hold  on  people's  travel  habits. 

The  Washington  Dulles  Task  Force  an- 
nounced Tuesday  that  In  1982  the  number 
of  flights  out  of  Dulles  Increased  steadily. 
So  did  the  number  of  passengers  using  the 
airpori.  The  gains  are  strong  and  from  a 
large  enough  base  that  one  can  say  It  Is  a 
sustainable  trend.  That  sense  Is  even  strong- 
er when  one  takes  Into  consideration  that 
1982  was  the  roughest  year  for  air  travel  in 
ages.  The  recession  has  taken  a  real  chunk 
out  of  people's  travel  dollar,  and  the  result 
Is  they  are  flying  less.  Yet,  somehow,  Dulles 
enjoyed  2.6  million  travelers— 12.3  percent 
more  than  In  1981. 

The  reasons  are  many.  Community  lead- 
ers have  pounded  home  the  airport's  superi- 
or qualities  for  nearly  20  years.  The  Air 
Florida  crash  last  January  revealed  the  ten- 
uous safety  of  National  Airport.  The  air 
controllers  strike  forced  a  limitation  of 
flights  at  National.  And  the  completion  of  a 
Washington  to  Dulles  roadway  devoid  of 
traffic  lighU  came  very  close  to  reality.  AU 
these  factors  combined  In  people's  minds  to 
say,  "Hey.  why  not  fly  out  of  Dulles  ttiis 
time?" 

At  2.6  million  passengers  a  year  Dulles  re- 
mains a  distant  third  in  Washington  area 
airport  use.  National  drew  about  14  million, 
and  Baltimore  Washington  International 
drew  about  half  that.  The  fact  remains  that 
Dulles  is  fighting  an  uphill  battle.  National 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  being  located  on  a 
Metro  line  and  at  a  central  location.  BWI 
boasts  the  aggressive  support  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  complete  with  a  huge  advertising 
budget  and  its  own  Amtrak  rail  stop.  Dulles, 
by  contrast,  has  struggled  ahead  with  the 
minimal  support  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  an  ugly  duckling  attitude  from 
the  Federal  Aviation  Authority,  which  owns 
both  National  and  Dulles. 

In  the  absence  of  powerful  help  from  gov- 
ernment, private  citizens  like  those  In  the 
Washington  Dulles  Task  Force  have  taken 
the  responsibility  to  lobby  airlines  for  more 
and  better  flights  out  of  Dulles.  They  are 
providing  an  invaluable  service.  We  thank 
them  for  their  efforts  and  hope  that  some- 
day the  federal  government  can  be  persuad- 
ed to  listen  to  common  sense— Just  like  2.6 
million  people  did  last  year.* 


PASSENGERS'  FUGHTS 
INCREASE  AT  DULLES  AIRPORT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  viRcniiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  in  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun  edition  of  February  11. 
1983.  which  comments  on  an  encourag- 
ing upward  trend  in  passenger  and 
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The  struggle  for  independence  that 
has  characterized  Estonia's  history 
began  in  1918.  The  Estonian  people, 
aided  by  England,  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Conununist  rule.  In  1920,  the  Soviet 
Union  renounced  all  claim  over  Esto- 
nia. For  the  next  20  years,  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Estonia  flour- 
ished, developing  a  rich  national  cul- 
ture and  a  prosperous  economy. 

But  the  liberty  was  not  to  last.  In 
flagrant  violation  of  the  peace  treaty 
of  1920,  the  Soviets  signed  the  Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop  Pact,  condemning  Es- 
tonia and  its  Baltic  neighbors,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania,  to  the  harsh  burden  of 
Soviet  rule.  The  Soviet  forcibly  an- 
nexed the  territory  of  Eistonia  in  1940 
and  subjugated  a  free  people. 

Today,  the  culture  of  Estonia  is  in 
peril.  Russification  is  rampant,  and 
the  Estonian  language  and  culture  are 
threatened  with  extinction.  Funda- 
mental freedoms  have  been  virtually 
abolished:  human  rights  violations  are 
commonplace,  and  dissidence  is  pun- 
ished swiftly  by  arrest,  deportation,  or 
even  execution. 

The  Estonian  people,  however, 
refuse  to  this  day  to  succumb  to  Soviet 
tyrrany  and  oppression.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  independence,  Estonian  youth 
continue  to  resist  subjugation  through 
their  demonstrations  and  appeals  to 
the  free  world.  In  support  of  this 
quest  for  freedom,  the  United  States 
refuses  to  recognize  the  annexation  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  who  live  free  urge  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  and  grant  the  citizens  of 
Estonia  their  basic  individual  liberties 
and  human  rights. 

The  brave  people  of  Estonia  deserve 
international  recognition  today  for 
their  never-ending  struggle  for  liberty 
and  emancipation  from  Soviet  control. 
I  join  Estonians  and  Estonian-Ameri- 
cans in  their  hope  that  their  quest  for 
independence  will  end  in  victory,  and 
the  Independent  Republic  of  Estonia 
will  again  take  its  deserved  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OP  NXW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 

*  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 24.  1983  marks  the  65th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  formation  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent Republic  of  Estonia.  On 
this  occasion,  let  us  caU  attention  to 
the  proud  history  of  the  Estonian 
nation. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  honor  a  people 
who,  in  the  face  of  great  danger,  are 
struggling  to  keep  their  identity  as  a 
nation  intact.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
people  of  Estonia,  long  a  proud  and  ac- 
complished nation,  but  now  a  Russian 
colony  under  the  shadow  of  Soviet  op- 
pression. Today  is  their  independence 
day.  which  cannot  be  celebrated  in  Es- 
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tonla.  but  m  rves  to  remind  Estonians 
worldwide  oj  their  identity. 

The  Estoi  tlans  have  lived  on  the 
same  land  f i  »r  over  2.000  years,  devel- 
oping a  rich  Estonian  tradition  from  a 
culture  that  is  neither  Slavic  nor  Ger- 
manic Alth(  ugh,  since  the  13th  centu- 
ry, the  Estoniaiis  have  often  been 
ruled  by  ott.  era,  an  independent  Esto- 
nian state  \ms  declared  on  February 
24,  1918.  anl  freely  ruled  untU  1940, 
when  it  wai  invaded  and  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  U  alon.  Currently,  Estonians 
are  facing  t  le  greatest  threat  ever  to 
their  langua  le.  culture,  and  their  very 
existence  as  \  nation. 

Ever  sin»  Estonia  unwillingly 
became  part  of  the  Soviet  empire.  Es- 
tonian cultu  re  and  identity  have  been 
repressed.  A  Ithough  nominally  an  in- 
depoident  s  ate  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Rei  lublics.  Estonia  is,  in  reali- 
ty, totally  controlled  by  Moscow, 
which  does  i  tot  tolerate  any  autonomy 
in  its  subjec  .  states.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  now  atten  pting  to  destroy  the  Esto- 
nian, and  n  place  him  with  the  "new 
Soviet  man' ,  who,  schooled  to  believe 
in  the  tenants  of  Soviet  communism, 
would  rejecl  the  culture  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  eiibrace  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  re  ility,  this  is  a  policy  aimed 
at  crushing  my  ciilture  other  than  the 
precribed  Ri  issian  Communist  model. 

In  Estoniu  this  policy  has  already 
had  many  serious  consequences,  in- 
cluding the  suppression  of  the  Esto- 
nian mothei  tongue.  Russian  language 
is  granted  p  -ef erential  status  at  all  of- 
ficial, educttional.  and  even  cultural 
levels,  wher  »s  the  status  of  Estonian 
has  dlmlnisl  ed. 

The  Sovie :  Union  is  also  attempting 
to  destroy  1  Ionian  culture  by  flood- 
ing the  ar  a  with  Russian  workers. 
This  has  u>set  the  demographics  of 
the  region,  is  well  as  the  Estonian  na- 
tional ident  ty.  Russians  now  make  up 
almost  half  of  the  population  of  the 
capital  city  of  Tallinn,  and  may  out- 
number native  Estonians  after  the 
completion  of  the  new  harbor  there. 
Currently  o  ily  about  two-thirds  of  the 
country's  papulation  is  Estonian,  and 
that  ratio  ii  falling  as  increasing  num- 
bers of  Ruisian  workers  are  brought 
in. 

There  are  signs  of  hope,  such  as  the 
student  ant  i-Russian  protests  in  1980. 
On  Januan  13  of  this  year,  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  passed  a  resolution 
reiterating^  the  right  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  E  itonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia, to  self  determination,  and  called 
for  their  ca  ie  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
followup  m  ietings  for  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, and  1 0  be  submitted  to  the  U.N. 
Subcommit  ee  on  Decolonization,  inas- 
much as  th  »e  countries  are,  in  effect, 
Soviet  colo:  lies.  Every  sign  of  encour- 
agement tl:  at  the  West  did  not  aban- 
don the  Bi  Itlc  States  at  Helsinki  will 
help  keep  hope  alive  for  Estonians, 
both  in  thli  land,  and  in  Estonia  itself. 
Let  us  hop  ■■  that  some  day  soon,  Esto- 
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nlan  Independence  Day  can  have  real 
meaning  again.* 


February  34,  198S 


STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNTVER- 
SmES  TAKE  NATIONAL  STAND 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


colleges  and  universities,  urges  that  no  fur- 
ther cuts  be  made  in  aid  to  state  govern- 
ments; and  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
AA8CU  urges  that  programs  which  are  cur- 
rently the  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment not  become  the  responsibility  of 
the  states,  unless  the  federal  government 
provides  the  necessary  funding.* 


OP  M ICHIGAN 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  (AASCU)  has  taken  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  within  the  higher 
education  community  by  viewing  the 
problems  of  higher  education  in  the 
broad  context  of  national  policy.  The 
AASCU  board  of  directors  called  for  a 
delay  in  the  10-percent  tax  reduction 
scheduled  for  this  July  and  for  no  fur- 
ther reductions  in  Federal  aid  to 
States.  AASCU  represents  354  State 
colleges  and  universities  which  enroll 
more  than  2  million  students.  The  text 
of  the  resolutions  follows,  and  I  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
RESOLimoN  ABorraD  by  thk  Boaro  of  Di- 

rkctors  of  thi  american  associatioh  of 

Star  Colleges  ahd  Universities 

Whereas  the  growth  rate  in  funding  for 
domestic  programs,  including  higher  educa- 
tion, has  been  slowed  and.  in  some  cases, 
has  been  cut:  and 

Whereas  defense  spending  has  increased 
dramatically:  and 

Whereas  tax  cuts  have  reduced  available 
revenues:  and 

Whereas  the  federal  deficit  is  projected  to 
be  (185  billion  in  FY  83.  over  $200  billion  in 
FT  84.  and  in  excess  of  $288  billion  in  FY 
88:  and 

Whereas  further  cuts  in  domestic  spend- 
ing cannot  offset  the  revenue  losses  result- 
ing from  the  tax  cuts,  provide  the  revenue 
necessary  for  planned  increases  in  defense 
spending,  and  therefore  will  not  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  size  of  the  deficit; 
therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  representing  354  public 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
SUtes.  urges  the  delay  of  the  10  percent  tax 
cut  scheduled  for  implemenUtion  in  July  of 
1983. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Board  op  Di- 
rectors OF  THE  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities 
Whereas  the  recession  has  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial losses  of  state  revenues,  including 
more  than  $8  billion  lost  since  revenue  esti- 
mates were  made  last  spring:  and 

Whereas  the  federal  government  will  have 
cut  over  $57  billion  in  aid  to  the  sUtes  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983;  and 

Whereas  State  expenditures  already  have 
been  cut  substantially  in  the  last  two  years 
and  are  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  $5  bil- 
lion since  last  spring;  and 

Whereas  cuts  in  expenditures  by  state 
governments  have  had  a  significant  and 
damaging  impact  on  public  higher  educa- 
tion institutions;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Association  of  SUte  Colleges 
and  Universities,   representing   354   public 


FLIGHT  OF  THE  SPERM  WHALE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  24, 1983 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1975,  the  sperm  whale  was  designated 
as  the  State  animal  of  Connecticut, 
not  only  for  its  special  contribution  to 
the  State's  history,  but  in  recognition 
of  its  current  plight  as  an  endangered 
species.  It  is  estimated  that  even  if  all 
hunting  of  sperm  whales  was  to  cease 
inunediately,  some  populations  would 
continue  to  decline  for  another  20 
years.  Commercial  catch  limits  im- 
posed on  the  remaining  whaling  indus- 
try are  more  a  reflection  of  the  dwin- 
dling numbers  of  whales  in  existence 
than  of  serious  conservation  efforts. 
For  these  reasons,  I  applaud  the 
recent  passage  of  a  ban  on  all  commer- 
cial whaling  by  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  (IWC)  effective 
in  1985. 1  address  you  here  today,  how- 
ever, because  this  spectacular  victory 
is  gravely  threatened. 

Japan,  Norway,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Peru,  all  member  nations  of  the 
IWC.  have  filed  objections  to  the  IWC 
ban.  Since  the  IWC  is  without  the 
power  to  enforce  its  own  nilings.  these 
nations  will  ultimately  become  exempt 
from  the  ban  if  their  objections  are 
not  withdrawn.  The  tragedy  and  the 
irony  is  that  it  is  these  nations  that 
harbor  the  last  vestiges  of  the  archaic 
whaling  industry. 

Many  conservation  and  environmen- 
talist groups  were  urging  Congress  to 
put  pressure  on  these  nations  by  deny- 
ing the  approval  of  their  U.S.  fishing 
rights.  Under  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act,  countries 
wishing  to  fish  within  our  200-mile 
fishery  conservation  zone  must  have  a 
Governing  International  Fishing 
Agreement,  or  GIPA.  Japan,  who  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  fish  they  obtain 
from  U.S.  waters,  was  seeking  reau- 
thorization of  their  GIFA  last  year. 
Japan's  GIFA  was.  in  fact,  approved 
during  the  lameduck  session  as  a  part 
of  a  larger  package  of  fisheries  mat- 
ters. Their  agreement  is  effective  for  5 
years. 

While  the  GIFA  was  passed,  it  is 
only  the  first  step.  Subsequent  deter- 
mination must  be  made  regarding  how 
many  and  what  types  of  fish  may  be 
taken  under  the  GIFA.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  conducts  a  quarter- 
ly review  of  these  allocations  during 
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each  year  the  GIFA  is  in  effect.  The 
first  review  of  Japan's  GIFA  will  be 
conducted  next  month.  It  is  here  that 
the  United  States  can  still  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  nations  to  withdraw 
their  objections  to  the  whaling  ban. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  should  give  consid- 
eration to  whether  or  not  a  nation  has 
filed  an  objection  to  the  IWC  ban 
when  determining  the  level  of  alloca- 
tions a  nation  is  to  receive  under  a 
GIFA.  While  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  contains 
two  amendments— the  Packwood-Mag- 
nuson  and  the  Pelly  amendments- 
through  which  unilateral  sanctions 
can  be  leveled  against  countries  who 
violate  IWC  rulings,  these  provisions 
will  not  be  triggered  into  effect  until 
the  ban,  which  takes  effect  in  1985,  is 
actually  violated.  My  resolution  is  in- 
tended to  affect  the  quarterly  reviews 
of  allocation  levels  being  set  under  the 
GIFA  beginning  next  month  and  con- 
tinuing for  the  duration  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

This  resolution  gives  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  the  U.S. 
policy  of  preventing  the  continuing  de- 
cline in  the  world's  whale  populations 
through  the  conservation  and  protec- 
tion of  whale  species.  It  sends  a  strong 
message  to  the  nations  who  have  filed 
an  objection  to  the  IWC  ban  that  the 
United  States  finds  the  cruel  and  un- 
necessary slaughter  of  whales  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  continu- 
ation of  whaling  by  these  nations  is 
hardly  justifiable  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Japan,  which  has  the  larg- 
est of  the  remaining  industries,  is  the 
only  market  for  whale  meat  in  the 
world.  Most  important,  the  market  for 
this  meat  accounts  for  a  mere  0.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  annual  Japanese  pro- 
tein consumption.  It  is  clearly  not  a 
staple  of  the  diet.  We  are  looking  at 
the  potential  annihilation  of  the 
greatest  and  most  intriguing  of  na- 
ture's marine  marvels  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  items  as  pet  food,  fertiliz- 
er, and  industrial  lubricants.  Adequate 
substitutes  for  these  products  are 
readily  available  at  reasonable  cost. 
Not  one  need  that  is  being  met 
through  the  extermination  of  whales 
cannot  be  met  in  a  less  drastic  way. 
The  products  derived  from  whales  are 
either  disposable  or  replaceable.  The 
whales  themselves  are  not. 

These  purely  economic  consider- 
ations, which  alone  are  a  compelling 
argument  in  favor  of  the  ban,  do  not 
even  touch  on  the  scientific  smd  hu- 
manitarian concerns  at  stake.  The  ad- 
ministration has  endorsed  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  legislative  sanctions  against 
the  nations  refusing  to  withdraw  their 
objections  to  the  IWC  ban  in  1985.  It 
is  my  hope  that  these  objections  will 
be  withdrawn  before  more  vigorous  ac- 
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tions  contained  in  the  Fisheries  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  are 
triggered,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  conveying  this  mes- 
sage.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AVERT  UTILI- 
TY  SHUTOPFS  IN  WINTER 
MONTHS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  have  introduced  the  "Home  Heating 
Protection  and  Utility  Regulation  Act 
of  1983"  (H.R.  1594).  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978  to  provide  for  uni- 
form, mandatory  Federal  standards 
governing  terminations  of  natural  gas 
and  electric  home  heating  service  by 
the  utilities. 

The  legislation  seeks  to  prevent  the 
involimtary  termination  of  utility 
service  in  households  that  are  unable 
to  pay  their  bills  on  time  and  in  cases 
that  would  endanger  the  health  of  in- 
dividuals. The  bill  establishes  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  State  regula- 
tory authorities  to  avert  shutoffs 
during  the  winter  period  and  requires 
arrangements  between  affected  house- 
holds and  the  utilities  for  the  schedul- 
ing of  deferred  payment  and  repay- 
ment of  past  bills.  The  legislation 
builds  on  the  voluntary  standards  set 
in  the  1978  law,  which  in  many  in- 
stances have  proved  inadequate,  and 
incorporates  key  features  of  the  best 
State  regulations  currently  in  force. 

The  record  number  of  utility  shut- 
offs this  winter,  along  with  the  steep 
increase  in  gas  prices  and  the  insuffi- 
cient funding  of  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program,  have  pro- 
duced a  crisis  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
low-income  households.  Across  the 
Nation,  the  Citizen  Labor  Energy  Coa- 
lition estimates,  more  than  300,000 
households  have  experienced  gas  shut- 
offs this  winter.  Preliminary  data  col- 
lected by  the  National  Consiuner  Law 
Center  indicate  that  the  number  of 
shutoffs  this  winter  far  exceeded  the 
average  in  the  past  few  years,  and  low- 
income  families  are  disproportionately 
affected.  Since  there  are  no  Federal  or 
State  reporting  requirements  on  ter- 
minations, the  data  collected  is  likely 
to  understate  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  Associated  with  utility  shut- 
offs is  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  households  that  have  fallen 
Into  arrears.  The  increase  in  unptiid 
utility  bills  has  reached  critical  levels 
in  several  States. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  situation, 
some  progress  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  standards  and  proce- 
dures to  assist  households  to  avert 
shutoffs.  Often  these  standards  rest 
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upon  volimtary  compliance.  In  too  few 
cases  have  State  regulatory  authori- 
ties protected  Individuals  whose 
health  can  be  affected  by  termina- 
tions. For  example,  only  17  States 
permit  utility  customers  to  request  a 
formal  hearing  before  a  regulatory 
body.  Only  10  States  have  procediu^s 
to  protect  young  children  and  elderly 
persons.  Only  a  handful  of  States 
compel  utilities  to  enter  into  repay- 
ment or  deferred  payment  agreements. 
The  disparities  in  State  regulations 
and  indiifferent  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing standards  present  sufficient  rea- 
sons to  propose  uniform,  mandatory 
Federal  standards.  The  alarming  in- 
crease in  illness  and  death  attributable 
to  loss  of  body  heat  points  to  the  inad- 
equacy of  existing  standards. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
provides  for.  First,  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  by  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities of  standards  to  protect 
against  termination  of  service  of 
households  who  lack  financial  re- 
sources and  can  demonstrate  a  danger 
to  health;  second,  standards  and  pro- 
cedures to  require  the  reinstatement 
of  service  to  households  that  meet  cer- 
tain criteria;  third,  standards  and  pro- 
cedures permitting  customers  to  have 
hearings  before  a  State  regulatory  au- 
thority; fourth,  procedures  to  encour- 
age agreements  on  deferred  payment 
or  repayment  of  past  bills,  and  to 
compel  such  arrangements  if  volun- 
tary efforts  fail;  fifth,  standards  and 
procedures  to  protect  tenants  in  build- 
ings whose  landlords  are  in  arrears, 
and  to  permit  direct  pasmaent  by  ten- 
ants through  the  use  of  escrow  ac- 
coimts;  sixth,  collection  of  comprehen- 
sive data  on  utUity  service  shutoffs  by 
each  State  regulatory  authority,  and 
the  filing  of  such  reports  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  for  public  use;  and 
seventh,  an  authorization  of  fimds  to 
cover  the  additional  costs  and  respon- 
sibiUties  imposed  on  State  regulatory 
authorities  under  this  legislation. 

Sooner  or  later— if  not  this  winter, 
then  next— uniform,  mandatory  Feder- 
al standards  have  to  be  adopted  to  pro- 
tect citizens  against  heating  shutoffs 
during  the  winter  months.  Access  to 
heating,  like  access  to  food,  should  not 
be  treated  as  a  privilege.  Too  many 
households  already  confront  life- 
threatening  choices  between  paying 
for  food  and  paying  fuel  bills. 

This  legislation  provides  safeguards 
to  insure  that  the  utility  companies 
are  paid  for  the  services  they  provide. 
It  also  calls  upon  the  utilities  to  act  re- 
sponsibly in  emergency  situations,  and 
strengthens  the  role  of  State  regula- 
tory authorities  in  fulfilling  their 
public  obligations.* 
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Nevertheless 


ThuTSda%  February  24,  19S3 
•  Mr.  GATTK  )S.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
recent  specla:  orders  on  the  Buy 
American  amc  ndment  to  the  Siirf  ace 
Tranmortatioi  Act  I  said  that  an  esti- 
mated $918  aUllon  will  be  spent  on 
manufactured  goods  a  year  under  the 
bai:  the  corre  t  estimate  is  that  $918 


spent  on  manufactured 
life  of  the  plan. 
it  still  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant blow  1 3  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  the  plan  I  o  exempt  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion in  manuf { ictured  goods  from  the 
provisions,  which  the 
Pederal  Highway  Administration  is 
considering. 

This  $1  biUon  would  lead  to  sub- 
stantial activit  T. 

Information  recently  developed  by 
the  Congressic  nal  Research  Service  in- 
dicates that  efery  $1  billion  spent  on 
52,000  jobs;  and  that 
on  steel  leads  to  $2.20 
in  economic  a^'ivity. 

This  means  the  Pederal  Highway 
Administratioi  I— by  exempting  manu- 
factured good  I  from  Buy  American— 
tlmost  52,000  jobs  and 
( K;onomic  activity, 
iind  this  activity  should 
United  States,  and  I  say 
again  that  ere  iting  jobs  in  the  United 
States  was  wh  at  Congress  intended  in 
passing  the  bi  I  and  in  passing  the  Buy 
American  amc  ndment.* 
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though  they  can  appear  later  in  life. 
Children  with  NP  can  frequently  be 
identified  shortly  after  birth  by  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  light 
brown  spots.  NF  patients  may  develop 
a  number  of  problems,  including  many 
small  tumors  under  or  on  the  skin, 
large  timiors  just  imder  the  skin,  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  enlargement  and 
deformation  of  bones,  and  tumors  of 
the  auditory,  and  optic  nerves.  These 
problems  can  lead  to  other  problems 
like  deafness  and  blindness  which 
then  create  severe  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems. 

Presently  there  is  no  cure  for  NF 
and  medical  opinions  on  treatment 
vary  tremendously.  In  my  view,  we 
need  to  bring  into  focus  what  we  are 
doing  as  a  Nation  to  find  a  cure  for  NP 
and  identify  what  more  we  need  to  do. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  will  lead  us 
in  that  direction. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
establish  a  national  commission  that 
will  have  2  years  to  assess  the  nature 
and  extent  of  public  and  private  re- 
search into  neurofibromatosis  and  to 
develop  a  plan  to  identify  the  research 
needed  to  develop  a  cure  for  NP.  The 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  12 
members,  including  representatives  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  General  Medical  Sciences,  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Development,  and  the  Department  of 
Education.  These  representatives 
would  be  joined  by  three  scientists  or 
health  professionals,  and  three  indi- 
viduals who  have  experience  with  the 
disorder.  This  approach  is  modeled 
after  the  National  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  for  Hunting- 
ton's disease  In  1977. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  took  a  big 
step  by  enacting  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
which  offers  hope  to  many  people  af- 
flicted with  rare  diseases.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  pressing 
the  Nation  to  combine  its  resources  to 
eradicate  the  many  diseases  for  which 
we  have  not  found  a  cure. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Neurofibromatosis 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITUE 

Sectioii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Commission  on  Neurofibromato- 
sis Act". 

mn>niGs 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

(1)  Neurofibromatosis  (also  known  as  Von 
Recklinghausen's  Disease)  is  a  genetic  disor- 
der of  the  nervous  system.  Fifty  percent  of 
all  cases  of  neurofibromatosis  are  inherited 
from  one  of  the  victims'  parents.  The  other 
50  percent  are  a  result  of  a  spontaneous 
change  or  muUtlon  of  a  gene.  The  cause  of 
this  mutation  is  unknown. 
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(2)  While  the  exact  Incidence  of  neurofi- 
bromatosis In  unknown,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  diaorder  affects  one  In  every  three  thou- 
sand persons. 

(3)  Neurofibromatosis  occurs  equally  In 
both  sexes  and  In  all  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  It  often  Imposes  severe  economic, 
social,  and  emotional  hardships  on  Individ- 
uals and  on  the  families  of  individuals  af- 
fected by  the  disorder. 

(4)  Neurofibromatosis  Is  one  of  the  world's 
most  serious  genetic  disorders. 

(5)  Characteristic  signs  of  neurofibroma- 
tosis may  be  present  at  birth.  Manifesta- 
tions usually  appear  In  early  childhood  or 
adolescence,  but  can  occur  later,  particular- 
ly at  times  of  Increased  hormonal  activity. 

(6)  There  Is  a  critical  shortage  of  special- 
ized programs  and  properly  trained  profes- 
sionals In  the  United  States  for  neurofibro- 
matosis research,  treatment,  care,  educa- 
tion, and  rehabilitation. 

(7)  The  training  of  health  and  educational 
professionals  In  the  treatment  of  neurofi- 
bromatosis deserves  the  highest  national 
priority. 

(8)  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
an  Inadequate  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  personal,  medical,  social,  and  econom- 
ic Impact  of  neurofibromatosis. 

(9)  There  is  a  great  potential  for  making 
advances  In  the  treatment  of  neurofibroma- 
tosis and  other  genetic  disorders  through 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  other 
research  centers. 

ESTABLISRIIEIIT 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary"),  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes for  Health,  shall  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Neuro- 
fibromatosis (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

DOTiss  or  couassioH 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  assess 
the  nature  and  extent  of  public  and  private 
research  into  neurofibromatosis  and  shall 
develop  a  plan  to  Identify  the  research 
needed  to  develop  an  effective  treatment 
and  a  cure  for  neurofibromatosis.  In  formu- 
lating such  plan  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider the  Incidence  of  neurofibromatosis,  its 
epidemiology,  its  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences, and  the  most  effective  application 
of  scientific  and  health  care  resources. 

(b)  The  plan  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  provide  for— 

(1)  research  Into  the  epidemiology,  etiolo- 
gy, prevention,  and  control  of  neurofibro- 
matosis which  shall  Include  studies  Involv- 
ing the  disorder's  social,  environment,  nutri- 
tional, biological,  and  genetic  determinants 
and  influences; 

(2)  research  Into  the  development,  evalua- 
tion, and  application  of  techniques  and 
drugs  used  In.  and  approaches  to,  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  neurofibromatosis 
and  Its  consequences; 

(3)  the  education  and  training  of  scien- 
tists, clinicians,  educators,  and  allied  health 
personnel  in  the  fields  and  specialties  requi- 
site to  the  conduct  of  programs  concerning 
neurofibromatosis;  and 

(4)  development  of  a  system  for  collection 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  all  data 
useful  in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  neurofibromatosis. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  members  as  follows: 
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(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servioes  (or  his  delegate). 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  and  Communicative  Disor- 
ders and  Stroke  (or  his  delegate). 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  (or  his  delegate). 

(4)  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
General  iCedical  Sciences. 

(5)  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Education  (or  his  del- 
egate). 

(7)  Three  individuals  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  who  are  scientists  or 
health  profearionals  representing  the  vari- 
ous behavioral,  biomedical,  and  educational 
specialties  concerned  with  the  research, 
treatment,  and  remediation  of  neurofibro- 
matosis. 

(8)  Three  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
from  the  general  public  with  personal  expe- 
rience with  neurofibromatosis. 

A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ments was  made. 

(b)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Commission  by  virtue 
of  such  individual's  office  leaves  that  office, 
or  if  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  appointed  from  Individuals  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government,  such  individual 
may  continue  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  not  longer  than  the  thirty-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  individ- 
ual leaves  that  office  or  becomes  such  an  of- 
ficer or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(dKI)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
members  of  the  (Commission  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  maximum  aimual  rate  of  basic  pay  In 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Peder- 
al Government  shall  receive  no  additional 
pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  l>e  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  first  meet  on  a 
date  specified  by  the  Secretary,  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  Commission  Is  es- 
tablished, and  thereafter  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 
members,  but  on  at  least  three  occasions 
during  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

DnacToa  ahd  statp  or  coiof  issioh 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Commission  and  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
level  5  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel  as  the 
Executive  Director  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  and  staff  of 
the  Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
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and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  dasslficaUon  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  CcHnmlsslon,  the  Executive 
Director  may  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  under  section  3109(b)  of 
tlUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $200  per 
day. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Conunlsslon 
to  assist  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(f )  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

POWERS  OP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate.  The  Commission  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  It. 

(b)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may.  If  so  authorized  by  the  Conunls- 
slon. take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Information  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  may  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress such  interim  reports  as  it  considers  ap- 
propriate and  shall  transmit  a  final  report 
to  the  President  and  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress  not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  the  Commission  is  duly  orga- 
nized. The  final  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commission,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  and 
administrative  actions  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate. 

TERMIHATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  three  months  after  the  submission  of 
the  final  report  under  section  8.« 


PUT  AMERICA  BACK  TO  WORK 
AND  SAVE  ENERGY 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PEmfSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  large-scale 
unemployment  across  the  United 
States.  In  1982,  I  orchestrated  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  positive  im- 
pacts of  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment on  our  Nation's  employment.  I 
believe  we  must  put  the  American 
people  back  to  work  in  occupations 
with  high  future  growth  potential. 
The  employment  title  of  the  Solar 
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Energy  National  Security  and  Employ- 
ment Act  (SENSE)  is  a  rational  step  in 
this  direction.  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  article  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  published  February  7,  1983. 
titled    "A  Way  to  Help  Put  America 
Back  to  Work— and  Save  Energy." 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 
7. 1983] 
A  Wat  To  Help  Put  America  Back  to 
Work— AifD  Save  E^nergt 

(By  Leon  Lindsay) 

One  of  the  best  job-producing  moves  gov- 
ernment could  make,  according  to  energy- 
conservation  advocates,  would  be  an  invest- 
ment in  weatherization  and  solar-energy  de- 
vices for  homes  and  businesses  across  the 
United  States. 

People  Involved  In  such  conservation  ac- 
tivities say  their  potential  for  producing 
new  Jobs,  business  expansion,  and  energy 
savings  has  been  demonstrated.  A  much 
larger  commitment  than  has  been  protxjsed 
either  by  the  Reagan  administration  or  con- 
gressional Democrats  is  Justified,  the  con- 
servationists argue. 

A  $5.4  billion  Democratic  jobs  bill,  passed 
by  the  U.S.  House  late  last  year  but  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  would  have  pro- 
vided $250  million  for  weatherprooflng 
homes  and  apartments  occupied  by  low- 
income  residents. 

Although  Department  of  Energy  funding 
for  conservation  projects  is  cut  almost  in 
half  in  President  Reagan's  proposed  fiscal 
1984  budget— from  $670  million  in  fiscal  '83 
to  $383  million  In  the  budget  year  beginning 
next  July  1— statistics  gathered  over  the 
past  several  years  by  agencies  involved  in 
weatherization  and  solar  energy  projects  in- 
dicate these  activities  are  very  efficient  em- 
ployment stimulators. 

The  Solar  Lobby  in  Washington.  D.C..  will 
announce  later  this  month  a  "Solar  E^nergy, 
National  Security,  and  Employment  Act." 
The  measure  would  provide  major  impetus 
to  the  energy  conservation  effort.  It  will  not 
require  any  new  funding  in  fiscal  1984,  ac- 
cording to  Scott  Sklar,  the  lobby's  political 
director. 

The  bill  has  four  parts,  explains  Mr. 
Sklar,  dealing  with  small  business,  national 
security,  employment,  and  consumer  infor- 
mation. "Basically  they  either  protect  or 
broaden  certain  programs  to  help  renewable 
energy  or  extend  programs  that  are  due  to 
be  cut  off  In  the  future,"  he  says.  Energy 
tax  credits  for  small  businesses  and  home- 
owners, due  to  expire  In  1985,  would  be  ex- 
tended to  1990.  Under  the  bill,  skill  training 
for  workers  in  renewable  energy  and  conser- 
vation activities,  such  as  solar  and  weather- 
ization, would  be  allowable  in  all  federal 
Jobs  programs. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  20  U.S.  senators  and 
representatives,  several  of  them  chairmen 
of  key  committees,  are  sponsoring  the  legis- 
lation. 

Ted  Rauh,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Conser- 
vation of  the  California  Energy  Commis- 
sion, points  out  that  conservation  activities 
are  a  close  second  to  highway  construction 
in  providing  Jobs  and  stimulating  business 
activity— with  the  added  benefit  of  cutting 
energy  consumption  and  costs.  Energy  effi- 
ciency programs  and  businesses  in  Califor- 
nia provided  $750  million  worth  of  Jobs  and 
investments  in  1982.  Mr.  Rauh  reports. 

Representatives  for  the  AFL-CIO's  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  project  that  energy 
conservation  activities  could  create  600.000 
Jobs  by  1990. 
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Michael  Oord  »ii.  prognun  director  of  The 
Institute  for  tie  Bunuui  Environment  in 
San  Frandaco.  i  iys  "An  expanded  effort  to 
'button  up  our  lomea'  would  provide  many 
thousands  of  J<te  in  both  the  public  and 
IHlvate  secton —through  production  of 
home  weatherti  ttioa  materials;  retail  sales 
of  insulation,  weatherstrippins,  caulk, 
water-heater  tiankets.  low-flow  shower 
beads,  and  oth<  r  products;  and  the  organi- 
sation, administration,  and  implementation 
of  coordinated  local  weatherizatlon  pro- 
grams througho  lit  the  United  States." 

He  cites  Sanb  Clara  County,  Calif.,  as  an 
example.  It  is  <  stimated,  Mr.  Gordon  says, 
that  "If  even  i  percent  of  homes  in  the 
county  needing  weatherizatlon  were  made 


energy -efficient 
sales  of  materia 


almost  $30  million  in  local 
could  be  realized." 
Portland,  Orel,  which  began  an  ambitious 
weatherizatlon  i  nd  energy-conservation  pro- 
gram in  1979.  irovides  impressive  evidence 
of  what  it  can  n  can  to  a  local  economy. 
According  to  feanne  McCormick.  director 
tore.)  Energy  Office,  that 
city's  weatheri^tlon  and  energy-conserva- 
tion program  hi  s  produced  many  benefits  in 
terms  of  reside  ttial  and  business  savings— 
and  Jobs  saved  i  is  well  as  created.  "We  have 
found."  she  sa/s,  "that,  generally,  invest- 
ment of  $15  m  Uion  by  local  businesses  in 
such  projects^ch  as  insulating  buildings, 
more  energy-efficient  ways 
products,  create— directly— 
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"There's   not 
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energy   audits   for   146 
which  have  been  able  to 


only  the  contractor  who 
;he  Job,  there  are  engineers 
who  perform  e  lergy  audits  and  arcliitects 
who  design  cha  [iges.  They  there's  what  we 
call  the  "leverai  tog  effect,"  where  you  have 
the  secretary  wpo  works  for  the  contractor, 
and  so  forth. 

■We  have  d*ne 
small  businesse  >. 
cut  energy  cons  unption  (an  average  of)  19V4 
percent  as  a  result.  Even  though  energy 
costs  in  Portland  are  lower  than  in  many 
other  areas  of  I  he  country,  those  firms  col- 
lectively are  saving  $525,000  a  year.  They 
can  reinvest  thi  t  money  in  expansion. 

So  it's  not  jjist  the  number  of  jobs  ere- 
etherization  itself,  but  how 
much  money  thiat  business  saves  that  can  be 
used  to  divers:  fy  or  expand  or  spend  on 
training  or  use  t  to  keep  people  on  the  job." 
Mrs.  McCormtek  and  others  point  out  that 
little  retrainini;  of  workers  is  involved  in 
these  energy-o  >nservation  activities.  Most 
existing  pool  of  unemployed 
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of  augmenting  existing  housing  and 
community  development  programs. 
With  proposed  budget  cuts  in  econom- 
ic development,  assisted  housing,  and 
community  development  block  grants, 
we  must  turn  to  new  avenues  to  pro- 
mote business.  Jobs,  and  adequate 
housing  for  the  needy. 

The  act  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  IDevelop- 
ment  to  establish  a  3-year  demonstra- 
tion program  to  provide  Federal 
matching  fimds  to  private  nonprofit 
neighborhood  organizations.  For  each 
participating  organization,  the  Secre- 
tary would  establish  a  ratio  by  which 
voluntary  charitable  contributions 
made  by  individuals  and  businesses 
would  be  matched  by  Federal  funds. 
Depending  on  the  economic  conditions 
and  the  number  of  households  and 
businesses  in  the  neighborhoods  in- 
volved, this  ratio  would  be  set  no  lower 
than  3  Federal  dollars  for  every  dollar 
of  volujitary  contribution,  nor  higher 
than  10  Federal  dollars  for  every 
dollar  of  volimtary  contribution.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  objective  of 
this  legislation  is  to  encourage  a 
stronger  financial  base,  for  neighbor- 
hood groups  through  increased  private 
sector  donations. 

Neighborhood  organizations  often 
provide  the  most  successful  programs 
in  depressed  urban  areas,  such  as  my 
congressional  district,  the  Bronx. 
Neighborhood  groups  can  serve  as  a 
unifying  force  around  which  con- 
cerned citizens  can  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  communities.  During 
a  time  marked  by  decreases  in  social 
spending  and  aid  to  urban  regions,  it  is 
vital  to  augment  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment organizations  that  strive 
for  the  revitalization  of  our  cities.  I 
urge  your  support  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Demonstration  Act 
of  1983  so  that  we  can  assist  communi- 
ty groups  in  their  effort  to  revive 
urban  America.* 


come  from  the 

skilled  workers4-carpenters.  pipefitters,  boil- 
ermakers,  and  slumbers,  and  other  in  light 
construction  ind  light  manufacturing. 
Other  direct  ai  id  indirect  positions  are  cre- 
ated in  mark(  ting,  retail  sales,  business 
management,  1<  nding,  and  the  appraisal  and 
real  estate  f  ieiti  s.« 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

along  with  Congress- 

and  26  cosponsors. 

Development  Dem- 

of   1983.   We   drafted 

because  of  the  urgency 


MAUMEE  BAY  STATE  PARK 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  authorize  a 
shoreline  erosion  protection  project  at 
Maumee  Bay  State  Park  in  northwest 
Ohio, 

Maumee  Bay  State  Park  is  a  multi- 
use  facility  located  in  Lucas  Coimty. 
Ohio,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
near  Toledo.  The  park  covers  1,700 
acres  and  adjoins  the  federally  owned 
Cedar  Point  National  WUdlif e  Refuge. 
The  shoreline  protection  project  is 
critical  to  the  future  of  this  parkland. 
Shoreline  erosion  is  occurring  at  the 
rate  of  12  feet  each  year.  Without  the 
shoreline  protection  project,  the  beach 
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will  continue  to  erode.  Until  the  shore- 
line is  stabilized,  the  SUte  of  Ohio 
cannot  go  forward  with  its  major  de- 
velopment plans  for  the  park.  The 
State  is  committed  to  significant  cap- 
ital improvements  for  the  park.  To 
date,  the  State  has  already  contribut- 
ed $440,000  for  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty and  $1,500,000  for  campgrotmd 
development.  A  recent  $60,000  study 
has  been  funded  to  design  a  lodge 
complex.  The  State  of  Ohio's  Invest- 
ment in  the  Maumee  Bay  State  Park  is 
already  in  excess  of  $2  million. 

The  estimated  current  cost  of  the 
shoreline  project  is  $10,396,000,  with 
the  State  of  Ohio  providing  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  that  amount.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  contribution  to  the  shore- 
line project,  the  State  has  expressed 
its  intent  to  complete  the  overall  de- 
velopment of  Maumee  Bay  State  Park 
currently  estimated  at  $36  miUion. 

The  revitalization  of  the  Maumee 
Bay  State  Park  would  provide  much 
needed  short-  and  long-term  employ- 
ment opportimities  in  a  region  suffer- 
ing from  high  unemployment.  During 
the  span  of  the  park's  construction. 
2,000  new  jobs  are  expected  to  be  gen- 
erated. In  addition,  permanent  jobs 
will  be  created  in  the  park  and  in  re- 
lated industries.  The  permanent  jobs 
that  will  result  can  be  filled  by  area 
residents  lacking  specific  Job  skills. 
The  overall  park  Investment  Is  expect- 
ed to  generate  $3  per  visitor.  With  an 
estimated  1  million  visitors  per  year, 
this  would  yield  $3  million  in  new 
annual  revenues  for  the  Toledo  area. 
The  park  will  also  serve  to  attract  in- 
dustry and  provide  for  new  Toledo 
convention  trade.  The  park,  the  only 
major  State  park  in  northwest  Ohio 
and  the  only  one  in  close  proximity  to 
a  major  metropolitan  area,  will  direct- 
ly serve  five  congressional  districts.  It 
will  capture  local  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion dollars  which  are  being  spent  out 
of  the  State. 

Given  the  tremendous  national  de- 
velopment potential  of  Lake  Erie,  a 
fresh  water  lake,  and  the  need  for  a 
major  State  park  to  serve  northwest 
Ohioans,  I  believe  that  the  Jobs  and 
dollars  that  would  be  generated  by  the 
Maumee  Bay  State  Park  warrant  its 
immediate  development.  An  indispen- 
sable first  step  is  to  halt  the  shoreline 
erosion.  Ohioans  have  already  made  a 
significant  investment  in  the  park.  It 
is  time  they  receive  a  return  on  their 
investment.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  COUNCILMAN 
NORMAN  REEVES 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1983 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
entire  city  of  Baltimore  still  mourns 
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the  death  of  Norman  V.  A.  Reeves  who 
was  serving  on  the  Baltimore  City 
Council  at  the  time  of  his  passing.  He 
was  such  a  remarkable  human  being 
that  as  much  of  his  life  history  as  pos- 
sible must  be  shared  with  as  many  as 
possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
story  of  this  man,  a  victim  of  muscular 
dystrophy,  who  lived  a  life  much  more 
full  than  many  of  us. 

NORMAH  V.  A.  RXXVB 

(By  Langston  Hughes) 
Norman  V.  A  Reeves'  life  is  a  sUtement 
that  is  both  profound  and  simple.  His  role 
as  a  father,  husband,  freedom  fighter,  city 
councilman,  businessman,  educator  are  all 
variations  on  a  single  theme— the  burning 
desire  to  succeed.  His  family  life,  his  reac- 
tion to  his  physical  handicap,  and  his  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  public  office  are  elements 
that  provide  a  study  in  the  positive  expres- 
sion of  the  black  experience. 

He  was  bom  on  April  27.  1935.  His  mother, 
Lucy  Mason  Reeves  Jones,  is  one  of  Balti- 
more's first  black  women  podiatrists.  His 
father,  Norman  V.  A  Reeves,  Sr.,  died  when 
Norm  was  five-years-old.  When  Norm  was 
three-years-old,  it  was  determined  that  he 
had  musclular  dystrophy.  His  doctor  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  be  in  a  wheelchair  or 
dead  by  the  time  he  was  13,  and  advised 
Norman's  mother  to  restrict  his  physical  ac- 
tivities. Norm's  reaction  was  to  become  even 
more  active  and  he  was  able  to  participate 
in  sports  as  a  fierce  competitor  up  until  age 
13.  His  old  doctors  marveled  at  his  general 
good  health  as  the  disease  slowly  took  its 
toll.  Not  until  several  years  before  his  death 
was  he  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  from 
which  he  contmued  to  pursue  an  active 
public  life. 

He  attended  Douglass  High  School,  grad- 
uating in  1953.  Later,  at  Lincoln  University. 
Norm  majored  in  psychology  and  minored 
in  economics  and  phUosophy,  graduating 
with  honors  in  1957.  His  active  involvement 
in  college  life  is  chronicled  in  the  1957  edi- 
tion of  "Who's  Who  in  American  CoUeges 
and  Universities".  Upon  graduating  from 
Lincoln,  he  joined  the  Baltimore  City  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  as  a  caseworker. 
Here  he  met  Walter  P.  Carter,  a  local  leader 
in  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE), 
who  was  later  to  become  known  as  Balti- 
more's "Mr.  Civil  Rights".  The  two  started 
Howard  University  together  in  1961  to 
pursue  a  Masters  degree  in  Social  Work. 
This  was  during  a  period  when  Walter  was 
heavily  involved  in  the  Route  40  demonstra- 
tions and  other  CORE  campaigns.  Walter 
and  Norm  discussed  strategy  and  tactics  on 
the  daily  trip  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Newspaper  headlines  during 
the  height  of  the  Maryland  fight  against 
segregated  public  accommodations  was  an 
indirect  result  of  some  of  these  discussions 
and  Norman's  commitment  to  an  ongoing 
involvement  in  efforts  to  effect  change 
deepened.  At  Howard,  Norm  met  Iris  Gant 
of  North  Carolina  who  was  also  studying  for 
an  MSW.  The  couple  exchanged  vows  in 
August  of  1962.  "Little  Norm"  was  bom  in 
1963,  and  daughter  Traci  in  1969. 

Norm  was  the  first  black  supervisor  serv- 
ing the  Baltimore  County  Department  of 
Welfare  in  the  late  1960's.  During  this  time, 
black  militancy  was  generating  fear  and 
confusion  among  whites.  Norm  conducted 
race  relations  seminars  and  pointed  up  nu- 
merous areas  of  racism  within  the  County 
department,   providing  many   whites  with 
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their  first  real  glimpse  into  the  black  ethos. 
It  was  also  during  this  period  that  Norm 
headed  up  the  William  L  Moore  Foimda- 
tlon  and  Its  Center  for  Afro-American  Stud- 
ies. The  Foundation  headquarters  was  es- 
tablished In  the  former  home  of  the  late 
William  Moore,  the  Baltimore  postman 
gunned  down  while  on  a  freedom  walk 
through  Alabama.  During  the  hectic  1960's, 
the  Foundation  was  a  frequent  and  impor- 
tant meeting  place  of  community  organiza- 
tions and  activist  groups.  The  Center  main- 
tained an  extensive  library  on  black  history 
and  sponsored  annual  symposiums  during 
Black  History  Week  fociissing  on  the  histor- 
ical and  cultural  aspects  of  the  Black  Move- 
ment. It  was  the  first  local  group  to  demand 
that  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  the  SUte  of 
Bflaryland  declare  a  Black  History  Week. 

Norman  worked  as  a  counselor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Baltimore  County 
Campus  in  1969,  where  he  founded  the 
Black  Caucus  of  Faculty  and  staff.  Within  a 
year  the  Caucus  became  the  basis  for  a 
larger  organization,  the  Black  Coalition  of 
University  of  Maryland  Campuses.  Norm 
served  as  co-chairman  of  the  coalition,  along 
with  Howard  "Pete"  Rawlings,  a  UMBC  in- 
structor who  is  now  a  delegate  from  the 
40th  district.  The  coalition's  efforts  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  black  faculty  and  students 
on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level, 
and  integration  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

In  1971,  Norm  accepted  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  Ralph  Young  School  for 
Boys,  a  Catholic  school.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  decided  to  run  for  political 
office.  His  first  try  In  1971  produced  a  spirit- 
ed grassroots  effort,  but  no  victory.  A 
second  try  in  1975  brought  together  an  even 
greater  community  based  organization  and 
victory  seemed  within  reach.  However,  the 
opposition  also  recognized  the  threat,  and 
the  use  of  the  same  name  ploy— an  unem- 
ployed truck  driver  named  "Reeves"— cost 
the  Fifth  District  their  first  Black  city 
councilman. 

There  was  never  any  question  in  Norm's 
mind  as  to  whether  he  should  nin  again  for 
the  prize  that  had  twice  eluded  him.  He  had 
proven  that  he  could  build  a  political  orga- 
nization and  that  his  community  involve- 
ment could  translate  into  political  action. 
He  had  also  answered  the  often  unspoken 
question  In  the  minds  of  many— whether  he 
could  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  campaign 
trail.  The  stage  was  set  for  a  history-making 
victory  and  Norm  did  just  that,  leading  the 
Fifth  District  field  of  candidates  by  a  wide 
margin. 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  Norm's 
election  was  the  diversity  of  his  vote,  which 
included  a  sizable  percentage  of  Jewish  and 
white  liberal  voters.  His  appeal  as  a  candi- 
date experienced  In  the  problems  of  race  re- 
lations and  urban  blight  was  seen  by  many 
as  a  bridge  across  the  gap  of  race  and  class 
that  often  inhibits  community  progress. 
Norm  promised  to  represent  the  needs  of  all 
his  constituents  and  considered  the  diversi- 
ty of  his  vote  a  mandate  to  promote  a  new 
era  of  political  cooperation  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. And  because  the  district  was  itself  a 
microcosm  of  Baltimore— ranging  from 
lower  Park  Heights  to  Roland  Park— Norm 
saw  It  as  a  basis  for  a  cltywlde  attack  on 
urban  problems. 

The  range  of  Issues  Norm  became  Involved 
In  during  his  brief  tenure  on  the  City  Coun- 
cil reflected  his  broad  interests  and  con- 
cerns. He  passed  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation setting  safety  standards  for  the  in- 
stallation of  woodbuming  stoves.  He  passed 
housing  legislation  designed  to  keep  out-of- 
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state  property  owners  from  evading  their  re- 
sponsibility for  housing  conditions  by  re- 
quiring that  they  appoint  a  local  residential 
agent  to  respond  to  notices.  He  passed  a  bill 
requiring  for  the  first  time  the  registration 
of  single  famUy  and  duplex  rental  units. 
The  bill  will  raise  (600.000  to  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  and  should  bolster  the  housing 
inspection  services  for  the  City  of  Balti- 
more. 

He  passed  other  resolutions  calling  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  using  City  pension 
funds  for  home  mortgages  (before  a  similar 
State  program  was  announced)  and  a  study 
of  the  City  Civil  Defense  program.  HU  work 
on  the  Budget  and  Finance  Committee  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  has  resulted  in 
commitments  of  several  thousand  Jobs  for 
blacks  and  assistance  to  a  number  of  black 
businesses.  He  also  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  task  force  to  study  the  problem  of 
black  economic  development  and  black  un- 
employment in  the  C:ity  of  Baltimore,  which 
he  chaired. 

As  a  community  activist.  Norm  had  been  a 
strong  advocate  for  peace  and  asserted  that 
a  world  view  is  necessary  to  combat  the 
forces  impacting  on  people  at  the  local  level. 
He  successfully  q>onsored  resolutions  for 
the  condemnation  of  South  Africa  and  the 
role  of  the  United  SUtes  in  El  Salvador,  and 
co-sponsored  a  resolution  urging  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze. 

Councilman  Reeves  was  in  full  stride  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  become  recog- 
nized as  a  hard-working,  effective  legislator 
who  did  his  homework  and  attempted  to 
represent  his  district  with  integrity  and 
compassion.  At  a  salute  held  for  him  on 
April  25.  1982.  It  was  clear  that  a  future  In 
the  City  Council  was  assured.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  how  short  that  future  was  to 
be.  He  is  quoted  in  one  news  account  shortly 
after  his  1979  election  as  saylnr  "I  want  to 
see  that  my  agenda  is  finished  before  I  am 
finished."  There  is  no  question  that  Norm's 
agenda,  viewed  as  a  statement  which  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  aspirations  of  a  man  and 
his  people,  is  complete. 

Norman  V.  A.  Reeves  died  in  Provident 
Hospital  on  February  13,  1983.  He  was  47 
years  old.  He  is  survived  by  wife.  Iris:  son. 
Norman  III,  19;  daughter,  Traci,  13,  and 
mother.  Dr.  Lucy  Mason  Reeves  Jones.* 


HARRIS  COUNTY  PHYSICIANS 
PROVIDE  SHINING  EXAMPLE 
OP  VOLUNTARISM 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
hard  economic  times,  millions  of 
American  workers  are  facing  unem- 
ployment and,  as  a  consequence,  loss 
of  their  health  care  benefits.  Some 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  personal 
hardship  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  with  various  welfare 
programs. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  solu- 
tion—a solution  that  is  a  proud  tradi- 
tion in  America.  This  solution  comes 
through  the  private,  voluntary  efforts 
of  individual  Americans. 
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coUne    of    action— voluntary 

individual  basis— has  been 

dver  1.000  physicians  in  the 

arfa.  These  doctors,  members 

County  Medical  Society. 

providing  free   medical   care   to 

Houston  area  who  are 

unemployed,  or  lack  medl- 
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Referral  to  a  doctor  participating  in  this 
program  can  be  obtained  by  calling  790-1838 
Monday  through  FYiday  from  9  a.m.  to  5 
pjn. 

The  medical  society  spokesman  said  pa- 
tients should  first  call  their  personal  physi- 
cians to  determine  if  they  are  participating 
in  the  program.* 
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Mors  TRxir  1.000  Phtsicurs  Omsmc 
Fas !  Cars  to  UitEitPLOTii) 
[By  Ruth  Sorelle) 
More  than   1.000  of  the  Harris  County 
Medical  Society's  4.500  members  began  of- 
fering free  care  today  to  area  residents  tem- 
pcnvrlly  out  of  worli  or  without  health  in- 
surance. 

"We  have  I  >ng  maintained  that  no  person 
in  Harris  Ccunty  should  ever  go  without 
care  because  >f  an  inability  to  pay."  Dr.  Joel 
Reed,  soclet]  president,  said.  "This  volun- 
tary effort  is  designed  to  provide  physician 
care  to  that  i  egment  which  finds  itself  tem- 
porarily out  >f  work  and  in  many  cases  out 
of  health  car  t  coverage. 

"V7e  are  a^  rare  that  some  individuals  and 
families  hav<  fallen  through  the  cracks  of 
the  system  tnd  we  are  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  augrtent  the  existing  city,  county 
and  state  ass  stance  programs  by  addressing 
the  recession  <iistre8sed  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation." 

This  montU  Reed  asked  all  physicians  in 
Harris  Coui  ty  to  consider  volunteering 
their  time  in  their  private  offices  or  at  one 
of  the  many  free  clinics  through  the  area. 

Many  phylicians  were  already  volunteer- 
ing their  ser  ices  to  patients  unable  to  pay, 
be  said,  but  tnany  still  volunteered  to  help 
others. 

The  volur  beer  physicians'  names  have 
been  entered  into  a  special  computer  at  the 
medicial  soci  :ty  by  physician  specialty  and 
zip  code  so  i  latients  and  their  families  will 
not  have  to  t  -avel  far  to  obtain  care. 

"While  w<  believe  we  will  be  able  to 
handle  almo  t  any  professional  need,  we  do 
not  have  th(  ability  to  cover  the  hospital, 
drug  or  lab  o  tsts,"  Reed  added. 

However,  le  said,  the  physician  group  Is 
working  with  drug  comimnies  and  the 
Greater  Hou  iton  Hospital  Coimcll  to  obtain 
their  suppor  in  these  areas. 

Reed  said  :  foyor  Kathy  Whitmlre  has  au- 
thorized the  rtty  Health  Department  to  pro- 
vide some  lal  i  tests. 

A  medical  society  spokesman  said  the 
effort  is  not  lesigned  to  cover  indigents  who 
have  traditionally  obtained  their  health 
care  throug  \  city,  county  or  federal  pro- 
grams. 

"We  are  al  tempting  to  address  those  who 
because  of  the  economic  climate  need  tem- 
porary help.f  Reed  said. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxiHois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REFRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday ,  February  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  65th  anniversary  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence day.  In  honoring  this  day  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  Estonia 
was  once  a  free  and  independent  sover- 
eign democracy.  It  was  forcefully  ab- 
sorbed into  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1940  along 
with  its  sister  states  in  the  Baltic. 

The  Soviets  have  tried  to  create  a 
"new  Soviet  man."  They  have  done 
this  by  systematically  attempting  to 
suppress  the  culture,  religion,  and  ex- 
istence of  these  former  states.  This 
program  of  Russification  has  been  re- 
sisted vigorously  by  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia. Its  purpose  is  clear  to  crush  the 
individuality  of  the  many  nationalities 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  subju- 
gate them  to  the  dominance  of  the 
Russian  majority. 

The  proud  people  of  Estonia  have 
fought  to  be  independent,  and  will 
surely  continue  their  fight  until  they 
have  achieved  their  goal  of  rejoining 
the  free  and  independent  nations  of 
this  world. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  on  the  hori- 
zon in  the  future.  The  European  Par- 
liament on  January  13  passed  a  resolu- 
tion reiterating  the  right  of  the  Baltic 
states  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia to  self-determination.  This  resolu- 
tion called  for  their  case  to  be  brought 
up  at  followup  sessions  of  the  Helsinki 
accords,  and  to  be  submitted  to  the 
U.N.  Subcommittee  on  Decolonization, 
because  these  countries  are  Soviet 
colonies.  The  United  States  has  en- 
dorsed this  in  a  Voice  of  America  edi- 
torial. The  1983  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  insisted  that  all  maps  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  clearly  print  the  names  of 
each  Baltic  state,  as  if  they  were  sover- 
eign nations. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  le- 
gitimize the  Soviet  seizure  of  the 
Baltic  states.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
policy  has  given  strength  to  dissidents 
in  Estonia  to  continue  their  brave 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  their 
Soviet  masters.  Estonian  Independ- 
ence Day  gives  Americans  who  cherish 
their  freedom  an  opportunity  to 
remind  the  Russians  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  Estonia.  We  will  never 
forget  the  cause  of  Estonian  independ- 
ence and  will  continue  to  fight  for  its 
restoration  along  with  all  the  other 
subjugated  nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.* 


."-. 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OFCALirOUlIA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  24,  1M3 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  two  recent  ar- 
ticles that  were  published  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  hope  that  all  the  Members  will 
take  a  minute  to  look  them  over,  be- 
cause they  provide  an  excellent  over- 
view of  the  great  strides  taken  by  our 
party  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chuck  Manatt. 

During  his  2  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
Chuck  Manatt  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Democratic  House  and  Senate 
leadership  to  rebuild  our  party  from 
the  ground  up. 

While  the  GOP  got  lazy.  Chairman 
Manatt  took  the  DNC  back  to  basics 
after  1980.  There  has  been  renewed 
emphasis  on  fundraising  and  grass- 
roots party  building.  And  there  are 
many  other  accomplishments  as  well, 
most  notably  our  tremendous  success 
in  the  1982  elections. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  testimony  to 
Chairman  Manatt's  effectiveness  is  a 
recent  statement  made  by  the  new  Re- 
publican National  Committee  chair- 
man, who  said  that  his  goal  is  to  catch 
up  to  Chairman  Manatt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  in  large  part  to 
the  fine  stewardship  of  Chuck  Manatt, 
our  party  has  experienced  a  revival  at 
all  levels. 

As  we  prepare  for  1984  and  beyond, 
we  can  be  confident  that  the  DNC  and 
Chuck  Manatt  will  continue  to  take  a 
leading  role  in  the  effort  to  rebuild 
our  party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  articles  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5. 1983] 

Mamatt  Rebuiloing  Democrats,  Step  by 

Step,  for  1984  Battles 

(By  David  S.  Broder,  Washington  Post  Staff 

Writer) 

He  came  to  town  two  years  ago,  a  bespec- 
tacled, largely  unlmown  Los  Angeles  lawyer- 
banker.  If  people  wondered  anything  about 
Charles  T.  (Chuck)  Manatt,  it  was  why  a 
successful,  self-made  millionaire  would  have 
worked  as  hard  as  Manatt  did  after  the  1980 
election  to  outdistance  four  rivals  for  the 
dubious  honor  of  taking  over  the  debt- 
ridden  Democratic  Party  in  the  wake  of  its 
worst  defeat  in  a  generation. 

Today,  with  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  the  midst  of  its  annual  winter 
meeting  here  this  weekend,  its  chairman  re- 
mains largely  anonymous  in  the  capital,  but 
he  is  no  longer  inconsequential. 

Manatt.  46,  has  consolidated  his  grip  on 
the  Democratic  headquarters  and  has  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  play  a  major  role  In 
what  happens  to  his  party  and  its  candi- 
dates at  least  through  convention  time  in 
the  summer  of  1984. 


Prom  the  "down-draft"  he  says  he  felt 
when  he  took  over  in  February,  1981,  "a 
time  when  we  had  no  Idea  who  we  were  or 
what  we  were  up  against,"  until  today, 
Manatt  has  witnessed  a  revival  of  his  party's 
political  prospects,  which  many  party  activ- 
ists attribute  in  part  at  least  to  his  steward- 
ship. 

Among  the  accomplishments  for  which  he 
receives  a  share  of  the  credit  from  Demo- 
cratic governors,  members  of  Congress  and 
state  party  officials: 

A  midterm  election  rebound,  including  a 
strikingly  successful  demonstration  project 
in  state  party-building  that  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  1984  contest. 

A  healthy  start  on  a  direct-mall  fund-rais- 
ing mechanism  that  could,  in  time,  cut  down 
the  Republicans'  still-growing  financial  ad- 
vantage. 

Negotiation  of  the  formal  return  of  orga- 
nized labor  as  a  participating  and  contribut- 
ing part  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  par- 
tial repair  of  the  Carter-era  breach  with 
business  and  the  Jewish  community. 

The  peaceful  acceptance  by  the  party's 
women,  minority  and  liberal  caucuses  of  a 
substantial  revision  in  the  delegate-selection 
system,  which  will  set  aside  one-seventh  of 
the  seats  at  the  1984  convention  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  elected  and 
party  officials,  whose  voices  may  dilute  the 
influence  of  the  grass-roots  activists. 

A  thin  but  reasonably  noncontroversial 
outline  of  a  Democratic  policy  alternative, 
given  public  exposure  in  a  harmonious  mid- 
term conference,  campaign  ads  and  the  co- 
ordinated responses  to  President  Reagan's 
television  and  radio  speeches. 

To  cap  off  this  effort  to  reassemble  the 
elements  of  the  Democratic  coalition  that 
fell  to  quarreling  in  the  1970's,  Manatt  ex- 
pects to  announce  within  a  month  firm 
plans  for  financing  and  constructing  a  long- 
sought  Democratic  headquarters  building 
on  Capitol  Hill,  the  first  permanent  home  in 
the  long  history  of  the  nation's  oldest  party. 
"Little  by  little,"  said  one  Democratic  con- 
gressional leadership  aide.  "Chuck  has  ac- 
complished quite  a  lot,  maybe  more  than  he 
gets  credit  for." 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  credit  may  be 
Manatt's  stiffness  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
party.  His  speeches,  though  earnest,  rarely 
soar,  and  his  style  interviews  and  news  con- 
ferences Is  pallid  when  compared  with  that 
of  his  two  Texas  predecessors  in  the  chair- 
manship, John  C.  White  and  Robert  S. 
Strauss. 

Strauss'  continued  high-profile  presence 
on  the  Washington  scene  is  a  particular 
problem  for  Manatt,  who  contested  the 
flamboyant  Texan  for  the  party  chairman- 
ship a  decade  ago  and  lost. 

Paradoxically.  Manatt's  public  statements 
over  the  last  two  years  rank  among  the 
most  consistent  and  strongly  worded  indict- 
ments of  the  record  and  intentions  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

On  Jan.  23.  1981,  three  days  after  Reagan 
was  Inaugurated  and  while  Manatt  was  still 
campaigning  for  his  job,  he  told  the  Demo- 
cratic state  chairmen  that  "there  can  be  no 
honeymoon  era  for  Ronald  Reagan  Republi- 
canism," which  he  characterized  as  'people 
who  dress  their  wives  in  minks  and  $10,000 
dresses  cutting  programs  for  the  aged  and 
the  children." 

He  never  relented,  nor  he  did  he  mince 
words  when  many  other  Democrats  were 
granting  Reagan  that  honeymoon. 

At  the  National  Press  Club,  less  than  a 
week  after  the  assassination  attempt  on 
Reagan,  Manatt  moved  in  seven  paragraphs 
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from  expressing  his  wishes  for  a  "speedy  re- 
covery" to  voicing  his  conviction  that  "Re- 
publicans have  a  hidden  agenda.  In  the 
name  of  fighting  inflation  and  stimulating 
the  economy,  they  are  attempting  to  roll 
back  50  years  of  progressive  tax  and  social 
policy.  They  want  more  for  the  rich  and  less 
for  the  average  American  family. 

"I  knew  these  people,"  Manatt  says  now 
of  the  Reaganites,  "and  I  knew  where  they 
were  coming  from,  even  if  other  people 
didn't  back  then.  I  had  seen  them  operate  in 
California,  and  their  view  is  that  'we  got 
ours,"  and  everyone  else  ought  to  shift  for 
themselves.  They  think  If  you  go  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  help,  you're  not  as  strong  and 
not  as  virtuous  as  they  were." 

This  kind  of  populism  came  naturally  to 
the  Iowa  farm  boy  who  worked  his  way 
through  George  Washington  Law  School 
with  a  job  at  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee as  executive  secretary  of  the  Young 
I>emocrats  and  once  was  fired  from  its  staff 
in  an  economy  move. 

But  it  sounds  strange  to  many  people 
coming  from  a  Century  City  bank  president 
and  senior  partner  in  an  aggressively  ex- 
panding law  firm  with  lots  of  high-powered 
clients. 
Manatt  insists  there  is  no  paradox. 
"I  never  got  the  GI  btU  or  a  VA  loan  for 
myself,"  he  says,  "but  I  believe  in  govern- 
ment as  a  way  in  which  we  help  each  other 
cooperate  in  this  country.  In  my  mind,  I'm 
an  Iowa  farmer,  and  when  the  American 
Banking  Association  voted  in  1981  on  en- 
dorsing the  Reagan  tax  bill,  I  was  outvoted 
400  to  6.'" 

Despite  opposition  by  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.Va.)  to  forma- 
tion of  a  DNC  policy  arm,  Manatt  has  been 
able  to  work  cooperatively  with  Hill  Demo- 
crats in  orchestrating  an  effective  Demo- 
cratic propaganda  attack  on  such  Issues  as 
Social  Security  and  the  recession,  using 
some  paid  advertising  but  relying  mainly  on 
the  free  response  time  the  networks  have 
granted  Democrats  to  answer  Reagan 
speeches.  The  line,  "It  isn't  fair— it's  Repub- 
lican," came  out  of  one  of  the  Manatt-fi- 
nancedads. 

Every  couple  of  months,  he  presides  at  a 
meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate  Democrat- 
ic leadership.  Participants  say  that  Manatt 
sets  the  agenda  and  moves  the  discussion 
along,  usually  on  what  one  called  "safe 
topics,"  like  the  plans  for  the  mini-conven- 
tion or  the  next  big  fund-raiser. 

"He  comes  in  with  his  flip-charts,  just  like 
a  Harvard  MBA,"  said  one  participant,  "and 
that's  unusual  enough  up  here,  so  they  all 
listen." 

Manatt  has  had  some  failures  outside  the 
policy  area.  His  effort  to  shorten  the  presi- 
dential campaign  season  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  ambitions  of  contenders  to  get  a 
head  start  and  of  Individual  states  to  get  to 
the  head  of  the  line  in  staging  primaries, 
caucuses  and  straw  votes. 

The  strength  of  his  chairmanship,  almost 
all  those  who  have  watched  him  agree,  has 
been  in  the  basics:  fund-raising  and  grass- 
roots party-building.  And  he  has  been 
helped  mightily  In  both  areas  by  the  alarm 
traditional  Democratic  constituencies  have 
felt  at  some  Reagan  policies. 

Organized  labor  ended  an  eight-year  es- 
trangement even  as  he  took  over,  gaining  15 
seats  on  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee and  contributing  about  20  percent  of  Ite 
budget.  Manatt  pushed  the  party  into  vocal 
opposition  to  Reagan's  sale  of  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS) 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia,  reaping  a  reward 
from  revived  Jewish  support. 
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His  biggest  potential  fund-raising  success 
is  In  direct  mail,  where  aides  say  the  DNC 
has  gone  from  25,000  contributors  to 
230.000.  The  startup  costs  of  that  drive 
mean  that  Republicans  have  continued 
during  the  last  two  years  to  increase  their 
lead  in  both  recelpte  and  expenditures.  But 
as  time  goes  on,  aides  say,  the  expanded 
contributor  base  will  put  the  Democrats 
back  into  a  more  competitive  position. 

Similarly.  In  organizing  efforts:  Manatt 
took  one  small  state.  New  Mexico,  and  used 
it  as  a  laboratory  for  a  coordinated  voter 
registration,  targeting  and  turnout  effort, 
using  national  funds  to  pay  consultant  Matt 
Reese  to  pull  together  the  efforts  of  individ- 
ual campaigns. 

Tlie  payoff  was  spectacular  Democrats 
held  the  governorship  against  a  serious 
challenge,  captured  a  Senate  seat  and  a 
newly  created  House  district,  and  other  of- 
fices. Next  year,  Manatt  says,  the  program 
will  be  expanded  to  as  many  as  10  states. 

Probably  the  biggest  compliment  to  Man- 
att's work  came  this  week  from  the  new  Re- 
publican national  chairman,  Frank  J.  Pah- 
renkopf  Jr.  Manatt  had  come  to  office  in 
1981  saying  publicly  that  he  wanted  to  emu- 
late what  BUI  Brock  did  at  the  RNC  In  the 
period  from  1977  though  1980.  Pahrenkopf 
said  Thursday  that  his  goal  was  to  catch  up 
to  Manatt.  "We  made  a  mistake  In  reading 
our  press  reviews,"  he  said,  "and  thinking 
that  we  were  so  technologically  advanced 
over  the  Democrats  they'd  never  catch  up 

•  •  •.  We  have  to  get  back  to  the  basics 

•  •  •  ** 

Manatt  is  moving  into  a  position  where  he 
has  goodies  to  hand  out.  He  will  have  the 
controlling  voice  in  the  decision  where  the 
Democrats  meet  and  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  convention,  giving  him  leverage  with 
the  aspirants. 

He  told  the  sUte  chairmen  Thursday 
night,  "The  next  two  years  will  be  more 
fun."  For  Manatt,  they  probably  will  be. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9, 1983] 

The  Invalids  Are  Sitting  tJp 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  national 
committees  have  met  in  Washington  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  the  news  is  that 
both  parties  are  in  pretty  good  shape. 

The  Republicans  control  two-thirds  of  the 
national  government— the  presidency  and 
the  Senate.  The  Democrats  control  two- 
thirds  of  the  sUte  and  local  governments. 
Each  is  prepared  to  defend  what  it  has  and 
raid  the  other's  territory,  in  the  kind  of 
healthy  competition  that  makes  for  good 
government  and  lively  politics. 

There  would  be  no  news  in  this,  except 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  thinking  that 
every  institution  in  America  Is  either  going 
to  hell  or  is  already  there.  Having  written  at 
considerable  length  on  the  weakness  of  the 
parties  myself,  at  various  times  past,  I  am 
personally  deUghted  to  see  that  the  invalids 
are  sitting  up  and  taking  nourishment. 

Just  how  this  came  about  Is  not  entirely 
clear,  but,  it  is  certain  that  for  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  catastrophe  was  one 
mother  of  recovery. 

For  the  GOP,  that  calamity  came  in  the 
form  of  Richard  Nixon,  who  drove  his  party 
deeper  than  ever  into  minority  sUtus  with 
his  Watergate  crimes  and  then  cost  It  the 
presidency  via  the  pardon  he  obtained  from 
Jerry  Ford. 

The  revival  of  the  GOP  organization, 
under  the  1977-80  chairmanship  of  Bill 
Brock,  began  only  after  everyone  in  the 
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party  had  i  vivid  denumstntion  of  the 
dancer  of  let  tine  it  beoome  a  wholly  owned 
subiitUary  ol  a  particular  president.  When 
he  wrecked,  1  be  party  had  no  lifeboats  of  its 
own. 

Though  hi  I  falUnss  were  political,  not 
erlminal,  Jin  my  Carter  provided  the  same 
leaaon  to  th4  Donocrats.  costing  them  the 
White  HouB !,  the  Senate  and  a  slew  of 
Houae  seats  1  >  1980. 

In  both  cai  es,  the  effect  was  to  revive  in- 
terest in  the  party  machinery  from  office- 
holders, com  tltuendes  and  interest  groups 
that  had  del  ided  themselves  Into  thinking 
they  could  n  ake  it  on  their  own  in  Wash- 
ington—or w  th  Just  a  friend  in  the  White 
Houae  to  len<  them  a  hand. 

Since  IMO  the  Democrats,  under  their 
chairman,  C  larles  T.  Manatt,  have  been 
doing  what  the  Republicans  did  under 
Brock:  raisin  [  money  and  pumping  it  back 
into  party-bu  tiding  projects  at  the  state  and 
local  level,  vhile  cementing  relationships 
with  mayors,  governors,  state  legislators  and 
members  of  <  longress. 

The  Demo  erats'  progress  has  been  less 
dramatic  so  far.  than  the  OOP's  under 
Brock,  but  il  is  sufficient  to  make  the  Re- 
publicans ne  'vous  about  their  financial-or- 
ganisational edge.  After  two  years  in  which 
the  Republisn  National  Committee  was 
afraid  even  io  burp  without  a  signal  from 
the  Reagan  White  House,  it  has  a  new 
chairman,  I  rank  J.  Fahrenkopf  Jr.,  of 
Nevada,  who  at  least  says  he  is  going  back 
to  Brock-sty  e  basics,  without  waiting  for 
Ronald  Reatan  to  decide  his  own  1984 
idans. 

The  result  is  a  healthy  aura  of  competi- 
tion, centerii  g  around  not  just  the  presiden- 
cy but  contr  tl  of  the  Senate  in  1984  and  a 
multitude  of  state  and  local  contests— and 
the  constitue  ncies  that  decide  them. 

Manatt  w^  down  in  Florida  last  week, 
pitching  for  hioney  to  the  biggest  bunch  of 
businessmen  the  Democrats  have  been  able 
to  corral  in  years.  Fahrenkopf  is  going  to 
Florida  in  a  ( ouple  of  weeks  to  tell  the  AFL- 
CIO  leaders]  lip  why  it  would  \>e  a  mistake 
for  them  to  sign  up  early  with  the  Demo- 
crats for  198' . 

Democrats  are  finally  building  an  effec- 
tive dlrect-niail  fimd-raising  program  for 
themselves,  i  noving  into  an  area  where  the 
Republicans  have  had  a  virtual  monopoly. 
Republicans,  in  turn,  are  finally  getting  se- 
rious about  istening  to  the  gripes  working 
women  have  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, ending  u\  ostrich  policy  that  was  cost- 
ing the  part}  dearly. 

All  this  CO!  nes  under  the  heading  of  good 
news,  becauie  healthy,  competitive  parties 
make  for  better  government.  As  a  case  in 
point,  look  how  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress, who  showed  extraordinary  cohesion 
in  support  o  f  the  Reagan  program  in  1981, 
have  been  ei  erting  steady,  strong  and  effec- 
tive pressure  on  Reagan  for  the  past  year  to 
modify  his  p  >llcle8  to  meet  the  changed  eco- 
nomic and  p<  lUtlcal  realities. 

That  is  wl  at  should  happen  in  a  healthy 
part.  One  nason  those  Republican  legisla- 
tors can  do  \  hat  they  are  doing  Is  that  they 
know  the  pa  ty  will  support  them  strongly— 
with  mone:  and  organization— whatever 
Reagan  thin  u  or  does  in  1984. 

The  Demc  n^ts  are  not  at  that  point  yet, 
but  they  ars  moving  toward  it.  And  that 
promises  that  if  and  when  they  come  back 
to  power,  tley  will  not  have  to  suffer  the 
vagaries  of  mother  Jimmy  Carter— or  the 
dire  conseqiences  of  his  kind  of  insulated 
presidency. 

It's  good  news— Just  what  the  White 
House  has  b  ;en  begging  us  reporters  to  give 
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you.  So  even  if  you  don't  buy  a  new  car  or 
house  this  week  to  celebrate  the  Reagan  Re- 
covery, at  least  send  a  few  bucks  to  the 
party  of  your  choice.* 


DOBCESnC  CONTia^T  AND  HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or  MICHIGAN 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  years  workers  in  the  auto,  steel, 
rubber,  electrical,  and  other  basic  in- 
dustries have  been  suffering  widening 
layoffs  and  unemployment  as  jobs  and 
investment  in  these  industries  have 
moved  abroad.  A  number  of  people 
have  viewed  this  as  perfectly  natural 
and.  indeed,  desirable,  arguing  that 
the  American  economy  should  shift 
away  from  these  "old  smokestack  in- 
dustries" and  into  new  "high  tech  in- 
dustries." The  problem  is  that  the 
same  forces  which  are  undermining 
our  heavy  industries  also  affect  the 
new  technologies.  Unless  we  uaider- 
stand  our  role  in  the  evolving  world 
economy  and  develop  pragmatic  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  the  new  realities,  we 
may  lose  both  old  and  new  industries. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  business  sec- 
tion yesterday.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  moving  to  East  Asia,  Atari  is  joining 
one  of  its  principal  competitors,  Apple, 
which  already  does  much  of  its  manu- 
facturing in  Hong  Kong. 

The  article  follows: 
Atari  to  Pirk  1,700,  Shift  Plants  to  Asia 
(By  Martha  M.  Hamilton) 

Atari  Inc.,  the  video  game  and  home  com- 
puter manufacturer  that  has  sometimes 
been  used  to  symbolize  America's  employ- 
ment future  in  high-technology  jobs,  said 
yesterday  It  will  fire  nearly  a  quarter  of  its 
U.S.  work  force  In  a  shift  of  Atari's  manu- 
facturing operating  overseas. 

Atari  said  that  1.700  workers  in  California 
will  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  compa- 
ny's decision  to  shift  production  from 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan.  The  layoffs  will  be  phased  in  from 
now  to  June  or  July  with  600  workers  out  of 
a  Job  yesterday. 

The  production  move  comes  only  weelcs 
after  Atari's  parent.  Warner  Communica- 
tions, reported  lower-than-expected  earn- 
ings for  1982  for  its  consumer  electronics  di- 
vision. 

Analysts  said  the  production  shift,  which 
follows  the  pattern  of  consumer  electronics 
items  such  as  watches  and  television,  results 
from  economic  pressures  in  the  highly  com- 
petive  home  computer  tuid  video  games  in- 
dustries. Atari  said  yesterday  it  is  designed 
"to  reduce  escalating  manufacturing 
costs"— such  as  labor,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  regulatory  costs. 

The  announcement  of  the  move  and  the 
large  layoff  is  bound  to  raise  questions 
about  projections  that  Jobs  lost  in  the  foun- 
daries  and  auto  plants  can  be  replaced  easily 
by  Jobs  in  high  technology  industries  and 
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that  high-tech  industries  can  preserve  the 
U.S.  position  in  international  trade. 

"It  clearly  indicated  that  the  high-tech 
firms  are  also  moving  abroad  and  that  they 
are  no  guarantee  for  absorbing  the  nation's 
jobless,"  said  Rudy  Oswald,  director  of  re- 
search for  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  value  of  high  technology  In  America's 
future  has  been  espoused  by  a  group  that 
has  been  dubbed  the  "Atari  Democrats," 
who  advocate  shifting  resources  away  from 
declining  industries,  such  as  steel  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturing,  into  the  high  tech- 
nology and  service  industries  where  growth 
is  expected  to  occur. 

President  Reagan,  too.  echoed  some  of 
those  sentiments  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech,  earning  for  himself  the  label  "Atari 
Republician"— a  label  likely  to  be  revised  as 
a  result  of  yesterday's  announcement. 

Atari  has  said  that  financial  consider- 
ations dictate  that  some  of  its  production  be 
moved  abroad.  "Our  computer  production 
costs  will  go  down  dramatically  in  1983," 
John  Cavalier,  president  of  Atari's  Home 
Computer  division,  is  quoted  in  Electronic 
News,  a  trade  publication. 

Atari  already  manufactures  some  video 
games  in  Taiwan  and  in  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Interviewed  by  that  magazine  at  the  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Show,  Cavalier  noted 
that  "there  were  no  [Atari]  computers  man- 
ufacturered  offshore  in  1982.  There  will  be 
a  significant  percentage  manufactured  off- 
shore in  1983. "  In  fact,  an  Atari  spokesman 
said  yesterday,  virtually  all  its  home  com- 
puters will  be  manufactured  abroad.* 
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wnncnT.iRR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AWARDS  RECEPTION 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  65th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Estonian  Independence. 
While  Estonian-Americans  today  ob- 
serve this  anniversary,  Estonians  in 
their  homeland  continue  to  face  seri- 
ous threats  to  their  language,  their 
culture,  and  their  very  existence  as  a 
nation. 

The  United  States,  to  this  day.  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  Soviet  seizure  of 
the  Baltic  States  which  took  place 
nearly  40  years  ago.  Concern  for 
human  rights  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  the  people  of  Estoniz,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
that  their  struggle  for  self-determina- 
tion is  not  forgotten. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  contin- 
ue their  support  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom on  this  anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence.* 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OPCALIPORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thurtday.  February  24, 1983 
#  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  2.  1983.  the  San 
Bernardino  County  schools  and  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Foundation  wiU 
be  sponBoring  an  awards  reception  and 
dinner  honoring  the  finalists  in  the 
California  State  mock  trial  competi- 
Uon.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  and  commend  the 
team  from  Needles  High  School  who 
will  be  representing  the  county  of  San 
Bernardino. 

Over  2,500  students  from  14  counties 
statewide  participated  in  the  mock 
trial  program  this  year.  The  competi- 
tion involved  15-member  teams  work- 
ing with  a  teacher,  Mr.  Sonny  De- 
Marto  and  attorneys  John  and  Louise 
Closs,  to  prepare  a  criminal  case  which 
was  presented  in  courtrooms  before 
municipal  and  superior  court  judges. 
Through  the  mock  trial  program,  stu- 
dents of  varied  ability  levels  increased 
their  proficiency  in  conununication 
skills,  developed  self  confidence  and 
furthered  their  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tent and  process  of  the  legal  system. 
Approximately  200  students  will  com- 
pete for  the  State  championship  and 
participate  in  activities  which  will  fa- 
miliarize them  with  the  workings  of 
State  government  from  March  1  to  3, 
1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues  not  only 
the  team  of  Needles  High  School,  but 
also  the  attorneys,  judges,  and  teach- 
ers for  their  countless  hours  of  work 
and  preparation  that  were  volimteered 
to  make  this  mock  trial  competition 
such  a  success.* 
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the  small  country  was  able  to  repulse 
them  in  1920  and  win  freedom  for  20 
years.  Estonia  enjoyed  a  generation  of 
independence  and  economic  and  cul- 
tural growth,  until  1940  when  the 
Soviet  Union  annexed  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  in  the  wake  of  the  infa- 
mous Hitler-Stalin  pact. 

During  the  last  40  years  of  foreign 
rule,  the  Estonian  people  have  bravely 
and  stoutly  resisted  Soviet  efforts  at 
Russification.  or  the  subjugation  of 
their  language,  culture,  and  religion  to 
Russian  practices.  The  importation  of 
foreign  workers  and  the  often  brutal 
industrialization  of  their  country  have 
made  this  a  tough  fight. 

The  plight  of  Estonia  and  the  other 
captive  nations  becomes  more  urgent 
every  year,  as  the  Soviets  continue  to 
pursue  a  massive  military  buildup  to 
tighten  their  hold  on  the  countries 
under  their  rule,  and  to  discourage 
other  free  nations  from  challenging 
their  empire.  As  a  longtime  advocate 
of  a  strong  defense  for  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat,  I 
hope  that  this  will  serve  to  undermine 
their  hold  on  other,  smaller  nations. 

With  admiration  and  respect,  I 
salute  the  people  of  Estonia  and  their 
friends  and  families  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  in 
their  struggle  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  Soviets.  I  reaffirm 
my  support  for  their  fight  and  renew 
my  conviction  that  Estonia  will  soon 
be  free  again.* 
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Louise  Epperson,  director  of  patient 
relations  of  the  University  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry,  who  will  receive  the 
1983  Health  Education  Award. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  this  chap- 
ter of  the  Dillonites,  and  president 
Thomas  Carmichael,  for  their  gener- 
ous spirit  and  hard  work  assisting 
these  young  people  of  Dillon  in  obtain- 
ing an  education.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRAHON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
*  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  E^stonian  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  the  members 
of  the  Estonian-American  community 
in  showing  my  support  for  their  fight 
for  freedom  from  Soviet  domination 
and  to  state  that  we  In  the  United 
States  shall  support  their  cause  until 
they  are  once  again  free. 

Independent  Estonia  emerged  from 
the  turmoil  of  World  War  I  and  the 
Russian  revolution,  when  the  small 
country  proclaimed  its  independence 
on  February  24,  1918.  Although  Esto- 
nia was  soon  invaded  by  Soviet  armies, 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CARDS  SOLD 
TO  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


DILLONITES  RAISE 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  24,  1983 
*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday  night.  February  26,  a  very 
special  event  will  be  held  in  Newark— 
the  third  annual  dinner  dance  held  by 
an  organization  known  as  the  Dillon- 
ites. 

These  dedicated  Individuals  are 
originally  from  Dillon,  S.C,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  event  will  be  donat- 
ed to  a  scholarship  fimd  for  high 
school  students  in  that  town. 

The  distinguished  guests  will  include 
Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  and  members 
of  the  city  coimcil  and  the  featured 
speaker  will  be  Dr,  Fred  Means  from 
Jersey  State  College.  Among  those 
being  honored  by  the  Dillonites  are 
Joseph  Benucci,  Newark's  postmaster; 
Dorothy  Gould,  the  assistant  execu- 
tive superintendent  of  the  Newark 
schools;  Carl  Jones,  president  of  the 
Bridge  Club;  Verdell  Roundtree,  the 
New  Jersey  director  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund;  Miles  Berger, 
president  of  the  Berger  Hotel  Corp.; 
Eutha  Grier,  historian  for  the  Garden 
State  Chapter  of  the  Dillonites;  and 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
*  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month  I  introduced  H.R. 
1272.  the  Social  Security  Alien  and 
Foreign  Resident  Limitations  Act.  The 
intent  of  this  measvu-e  is  to  reform  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem's overseas  program,  as  well  as  pro- 
hibiting people  who  have  worked  un- 
lawfully in  this  country  from  collect- 
ing benefits. 

The  introduction  of  my  legislation 
coincided  with  the  release  of  a  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  study  I  requested 
on  this  subject  nearly  2  years  ago,  the 
findings  of  which  are  highlighted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 3.  1983,  on  E306. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  testified  a  few  weeks 
ago  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security,  which  is  conducting 
hearings  on  the  long-term  financing 
problems  facing  the  social  security 
system.  Observing  that  "we  need  to 
correct  this,"  Chairman  J.  J.  Pickle 
announced  that  his  subcommittee  will 
conduct  hearings  on  this  issue  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  the  few  weeks  since  I  introduced 
H.R.  1272,  I  have  received  letters  in 
support  of  this  measure  from  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  major  problem  areas  as- 
sociated with  this  issue  is  the  relative 
ease  ip  which  individuals  can  obtain 
social  security  cards. 

A  few  days  ago,  WLS-TV  in  Chicago 
ran  a  series  of  stories  compiled  by  its 
team  of  investigators  on  the  illegal 
alien  issue.  One  segment  was  particu- 
larly enlightening  in  showing  what 
lengths  people  will  go  to  in  obtaining 
and  providing  social  security  cards. 
The  following  transcript  of  that  seg- 
ment details  how  a  Federal  employee 
engaged  in  selling  social  security  cards 
at  $75  apiece  to  illegal  aliens.  The  em- 
ployee has  since  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  in  connection  the  sale  of 
the  cards.  The  transcript  follows: 
Illegal  Aliens:  Abuse  on  Both  Sides 

Rosa  Chavez  (illegal  alien).  When  you  go 
to  apply  for  a  job,  they  ask  you  for  a  social 
security  card. 

Roberta  Baskin.  Rosa  Chavez  is  an  illegal 
alien.  But  she  now  has  a  real,  American 
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wcrk 


social  security 

so  she  could 

her  seven  childr^. 

This  is 
Security  Administration, 
ide  for  people 
card. 

Rosa  Chavb. 
plications.  He 
was  sign  them, 
cards  arrived. 

ROBDTA 

cost  Rosa  $175. 
free.  Social  Se<iirity 
to  ask  for  certai|) 

Did  you  show 
the  social  securi|.y 

Rosa  Chavez. 

Roberta  Basi^in 


Medina.  Inside  the  Social 

he  makes  it  possi- 

n  Rosa's  situation  to  get  a 


The  man  came  with  the  ap- 
lied  them  out.  And  all  I  did 
After  about  six  weeks,  the 


Bask  IK 


Bask  in 
secut  Ity 


Ihis 


requires  an 
the  social 
had  to  show  up. 

ROBZXTA 

the  social 
nia.  At  the  end 
police  station. 
Medina  chooses 
.  .  .  out  the  baci : 

Target  7  sen . 
Medina    he 
cards  for  f riendj . 

Tomr  Prihck 
looks  kind  of 
goes  to  me.  the 
equal  $225.  Caii 
the  money 
ceipts. 

Roberta 
filled  out 
illegal  aliens. 
did  check  this 
viewed  them, 
tions,  claiming 
that  don't  even 

He  got  away 
the  social 

Jul  Stokes  ( 
The   current 
system  did  not 
This  lack  of 
to  process 
plications 
social  security 

Roberta 
money  to  make 
Medina.  They 
office  and  went 
ness.  Tony 
the  social 
the  receipts.  W( 
introduce  him 
gotten  cards  foi . 

Have  you  evei 

Eduaroo 


This  social  security  card 

The  card  is  supposed  to  be 

officials  are  supposed 

documents. 

any  documents  at  all  to  get 

card? 
F^o.Nada. 

And  social  security  also 

interview  ...  in  person  ...  in 

secuity  office.  But  Rosa  never 


aid 


ma  am. 

Roberta  Bas^ih 

Eduaroo  Med  na. 

Roberta  Bas|cin 
her? 

Edoardo  Medina. 

Roberta  Bas^in 
security  cards 
you  put 
for  her,  you 
you  did  an  in-p^rson 

Eduaroo 

Roberta 
this  health  car^, 
brary  card?  Sh( 

Edoardo  Mi^iiia. 
down. 

Roberta 
down? 

Eduaroo   Mii)ii«A. 
Tony  told  me  t  > 


,  down—  here 
put 
n-p<  I 
>  Med  [HA. 

BAS  UN 


She  needed  it  last  April 
.  .  so  she  could  support 


This  is  the  alley  behind 

office  on  North  Califor- 

of  the  alley  is  a  Chicago 

is  the  spot  that  Eduardo 

to  sell  social  security  cards 

door. 

in  Tony  Prince.  He  told 
three   social    security 


nesded 


(target  7  researcher).  He 

^ervous,  you  luiow.  And  he 

3rice  will  be  $75  each,  which 

you  make  sure  you  bring 

tomorrow,  and  I  give  you  the  re- 

BASiiiN.  We  paid  the  money,  and 
applic  itlons  in  the  names  of  three 
people  Medina  never  met.  He 
box  to  say  that  he  inter- 
he  falsified  our  applica- 
he'd  seen  some  documents 
>xist. 

vith  it  because  of  a  flaw  in 
securl  ty  system. 

<  tffice  of  Inspector  General). 

s  x;ial   security    enumeration 

have  a  sufficient  safe^ard. 

safi  iguard  allowed  the  employee 

num(  Tous  social  security  card  ap- 

withcut  bringing  an  alert  to  the 

i^anagement. 

We   gave   Tony   more 

one  last  buy  from  Eduardo 

I  net  near  the  social  security 

inside  a  doorway  to  do  busi- 

couhted  out  the  money  to  buy 

secuity  cards.  As  soon  as  he  got 

caught  up  with  Medina  to 

to  those  illegal  aliens  he'd 


Bas{in 


seen  these  people  before? 
Mei^na  (Federal  employee).  No 


.  Did  you  ever  see  him? 
.  No  ma'am. 

And  did  you  ever  see 
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Roberta  Baskin.  And  how  much  money 
did  you  make? 

Eduardo  Medina.  That's  only  $75  I  pay 
there,  that's  all. 

Roberta  Baskin.  $75  for  each  social  secu- 
rity card  you  sell. 

e:duasoo  MxDtKA.  That's  the  only  one. 

Roberta  Baskin.  This  person,  Rosa 
Chavez  is  in  the  country  illegally.  You  sold 
a  social  security  card  to  somebody  on  her 
behalf. 

Eduardo  Medina.  No.  I  didn't  nutke  no. 

Roberta  Baskin.  So  that  she  could  work. 

Eduardo  Medina.  I  didn't  make  no  ar- 
rangement for  that.  The  only  think  I  say 
was  with  Mr.  Tony. 

Roberta  Baskin.  Do  you  know  want  a  se- 
rious crime  it  is  to  put  down  that  you  did  an 
in-person  interview  with  somebody  when 
you  didn't? 

Eduardo  Medina.  Yes. 

Roberta  Baskin.  Tell  me,  because  I  don't 
know  If  you  do. 

Eduardo  Medina.  Yes,  I  understand  it's 
jail  sentence,  that  you  can  get. 

Roberta  Baskin.  Then  why'd  you  do  it? 
For  money? 

Eduardo  Medina.  Well,  I  Just  did  that  for 
money.  That's  aU  I  did.  But  not  any  more.* 


No  ma'am. 

Well,  you  sold  two  social 

their  name  last  week,  and 

it  is— on  the  application 

down  that  you  did  an,  that 

interview  again. 

Right. 

Yeah,  and  what  about 
the  green  card,  and  the  li- 
doesn't  have  those  things. 
Okay,  so  that  I  put 


Bas  on.  So  why'd  you  put  that 


That's   a, 
help  him  out. 


that's   Just 


A  PAIR  ADJUSTMENT  TO  IM- 
PROVE SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1983 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  debate  and  controversy  con- 
cerning the  implementation  of  the 
Solomon  amendment,  which  prevents 
distribution  of  Federal  student  aid  to 
any  individual  who  has  failed  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Selective  Service,  has 
once  again  opened  the  entire  debate 
surrounding  registration.  The  failure 
of  some  6  percent  of  those  required  to 
register  to  do  so  causes  one  to  examine 
the  opposition  to  such  a  simple  proce- 
dure. However,  what  is  relatively 
simple  in  practical  implementation 
may  cause  severe  emotional  stress  for 
some  Americans.  While  approximately 
half  of  the  nonreglstered  population  is 
attributed  to  administrative  difficul- 
ties, the  remaining  young  American 
men  have  failed  to  do  so  intentionally 
for  personal  reasons. 
'  Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  both  facilitate  complete 
registration  while  also  giving  young 
men  the  opportimity  to  indicate  their 
intent  to  apply  for  conscientious  ob- 
jector status.  This  legislation  is  based 
upon  the  presumption  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  those  who  intentionally  fail 
to  register  do  so  on  the  basis  of  consci- 
entious objector  principles. 

Under  current  law.  an  individual 
may  apply  for  such  status  only  at  the 
time  the  draft  is  actually  implement- 
ed. The  application  may  be  made  to 
his  local  Selective  Service  board  which 
will  determine  the  acceptability  of  his 
case.  In  order  to  qualify  for  classifica- 
tion  as   a   conscientious   objector,   a 
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person  must  be  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  participation  in  any  war.  Be- 
liefs must  be  religious,  moral,  or  ethi- 
cal in  nature,  as  opposed  to  those 
based  solely  on  politics,  expediency,  or 
self-interest. 

In  addition,  a  conscientious  objector 
is  not  relieved  of  the  obligation  to 
serve.  Two  tjT)es  of  service  may  be  per- 
formed, depending  upon  the  individ- 
ual's specific  beliefs:  First,  the  person 
who  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  military 
service  (Class  1-0)  performs  a  period 
of  civilian  service  in  a  job  which  con- 
tributes to  the  national  health,  safety, 
or  interest;  or,  second,  the  person 
whose  beliefs  will  allow  him  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  in  a  noncombatant 
capacity  (Class  1-A-O)  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  but  does 
not  receive  any  training  in  the  use  of 
weapons.  Many  of  these  serve  in  the 
medical  corps. 

This  legislation  would  simply  add 
two  questions  to  the  Selective  Service 
registration  form  which  would  allow 
the  registrant  to  indicate  his  prefer- 
ence to  be  considered  for  classification 
as  a  conscientious  objector  serving  in 
either  noncombatant  military  service 
or  available  for  alternate  service. 
Notice  shall  also  be  provided  on  the 
forms  that  this  indication  is  not  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States  and  that  the 
marking  of  such  an  indication  does  not 
assure  that  the  registrant  will  be  so 
classified. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is 
not  an  attempt  to  circumvent  registra- 
tion, but  to  facilitate  it.  These  changes 
in  the  registration  form  will  not  harm 
the  intent  of  draft  registration— early 
preparation  and  organization  in  case 
conscription  should  be  required— but, 
in  fact,  will  improve  and  economize 
the  entire  system  by  indicating  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  those  individ- 
uals who  are  likely  to  apply  for  consci- 
entious objector  status  in  either  a  non- 
combat  or  alternate  service  role. 

At  the  same  time,  these  changes  will 
also  facilitate  the  complete  registra- 
tion of  the  eligible  population  by  re- 
moving the  stigma  that  registration 
leads  to  Immediate  participation  in  a 
draft,  without  an  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate ones  desire  to  apply  for  conscien- 
tious objector  status.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 
•  Mr.    HOWARD.    Mr.    Speaker, 
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years  after  the  official  declaration  of 
Estonian  independence,  this  proud 
Baltic  nation  is  fighting  for  its  very 
existence  under  the  cruel  jackboot  of 
Soviet  tyranny.  The  drive  for  Russifi- 
cation  of  this  ethnically  distinct 
people  is  characteristic  of  the  Soviet 
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terror  mechanism  in  one  of  Its  many 
contemporary  forms. 

In  the  individual  himian  dimension, 
the  death  of  Prof.  Juri  Kukk  2  years 
ago  in  a  Volga  labor  camp  represents 
both  the  perseverance  and  the  tragedy 
so  typical  of  the  Estonian  struggle. 
Even  as  Juri  Kukk  rests  in  peace,  his 
codefendant.  Mart  Niklus,  struggles 
on,  serving  a  5-year  sentence  in  a 
Soviet  labor  camp.  These  two  men  are 
symbols  of  a  much  larger  atrocity.  The 
relative  proportion  of  Baltic  nationals 
to  other  ethnic  groups  in  Soviet  labor 
camps  demonstrates  the  magnitude  of 
this  injustice. 

It  has  been  four  decades  since  the 
Soviet  empire  swallowed  Estonian  and 
the  other  Baltic  nations  in  perhaps 
the  most  repugnant  act  of  blatant  he- 
gemony in  our  century.  The  hopes  of 
these  nations,  the  hopes  of  an  Esto- 
nian people  so  capable  of  fulfilling 
their  potential  as  a  country,  have  been 
subverted  to  the  wishes  of  a  Soviet 
elite  which  differs  little  in  essence 
from  its  progenitors.  It  is  up  to  us  in 
the  free  world  to  keep  the  light  of 
publicity  on  the  Estonian  struggle— 
their  hopes  are  our  hopes,  their 
dreams  our  dreams— the  fate  of  the 
human  community  rests  with  the  soli- 
darity of  its  defenders.* 


SERIOUS  RISK  OF  RAPID 
DEFENSE  BUILDUP 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  rapid  defense 
buildup  poses  serious  risks  both  to  our 
national  security  and  to  the  health  of 
our  economy.  Congress,  in  considering 
the  President's  massive  rearmament 
program,  must  weight  its  costs  to  the 
American  people. 

In  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
President  Reagan  proposed  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  5-year  military  build- 
up that  he  initiated  2  years  ago  at  a 
cost  of  $1.8  trillion,  roughly  a  cost  of 
$20,000  in  taxes  per  household  over 
the  next  5  years.  This  constitutes  the 
largest  peacetime  defense  spending 
program  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
at  a  real  rate  of  increase  after  infla- 
tion of  7  percent.  Yet.  despite  esti- 
mates of  wasteful  Pentagon  spending 
ranging  from  $30  to  $100  billion,  the 
President's  budget  provides  for  no  sav- 
ings based  on  elimination  of  wasteful 
spending. 

The  President's  military  budget 
gives  top  priority  to  the  development 
of  new  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  a  37- 
percent  Increase  in  nuclear  force  fund- 
ing in  this  year's  budget.  I  fear  that 
adding  to  our  nuclear  arsenal  will  only 
trigger  another  dangerous  escalation 
in  the  balance  of  terror  between  the 
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United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  administration's  arms  control 
policy,  based  as  it  is  on  arms  increases, 
is  a  bankrupt  policy.  We  need  a  Presi- 
dent who  will  assume  the  leadership 
role  in  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets.  Congress  must  take  its 
own  lead  on  arms  control  by  passing 
the  resolution  calling  for  a  bilateral, 
verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons 
production,  development,  testing,  and 
delivery  systems. 

The  greater  share  of  our  defense 
budget  should  be  spent  on  convention- 
al systems,  although  streamlined,  to 
insure  readiness  and  sustainability. 
and  to  educate  our  service  personnel. 
We  now  have  complex  weapons  sys- 
tems with  personnel  lacking  the  exper- 
tise to  use  them.  In  addition.  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  our  allies  to  assume  their 
fair  share  of  their  own  defense,  rather 
than  reljring  solely  on  the  American 
people  to  finance  their  defense-related 
expenditures.  The  President's  budget 
includes  no  initiative  for  cost  sharing 
with  our  allies. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  military 
budget  is  being  increased,  spending  on 
human  needs  program  is  being  drasti- 
c^y  reduced.  In  my  estimation,  our 
natuitil  resources  should  be  invested 
in  activities  which  would  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work  and  put  the  United 
States  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  Our 
economic  recovery  must  not  be  jeop- 
ardized by  excessive  defense  spending. 

Studies  have  documented  that  every 
dollar  spent  on  military  programs  cre- 
ates far  fewer  jobs  than  the  same 
dollar  spent  in  any  other  sector  of  the 
economy.  Jobs  in  the  defense  industry 
are  more  highly  skilled  than  in  other 
sectors  and  thus  open  to  fewer  Ameri- 
can workers.  FHuthermore,  some  influ- 
ential economists  have  voiced  concern 
that  the  planned  rate  of  Increase  for 
military  spending  is  too  fast  and  might 
strain  some  sectors  of  the  economy, 
thereby  contributing  to  another  infla- 
tionary spiral  similar  to  those  which 
occurred  when  the  United  States  ex- 
panded its  arsenals  as  rapidly  in  the 
past. 

Excessive  military  spending  also  con- 
tributes to  declining  productivity.  Con- 
centrating scientific  work  on  military 
projects  reduces  the  share  available 
for  productivity  that  increases  innova- 
tion in  other  sectors.  With  so  much 
money  and  skilled  labor  diverted  to 
military  programs  and  away  from  civil- 
ian production,  America's  competitive 
advantage  over  Japan  and  other  indus- 
trialized nations  is  bound  to  suffer. 

Defense  spending  is  one  of  the  most 
regionally  imbalanced  categories  of 
Federal  spending.  More  than  any 
other  other  Federal  program,  defense 
spending  drains  resources  and  jobs  out 
of  the  industrial  Midwest  and  trans- 
fers them  to  economically  healthier 
areas  of  the  country.  According  to  De- 
partment of  Defense  figures.  $93.4  bil- 
lion of  the  fiscal  1983  defense  budget— 
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excluding  procurement— will  go  to 
States  in  the  South  and  West,  while 
only  $28.6  billion  will  be  spent  in  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region. 

This  amounts  to  $278  per  capita  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  compared 
to  $739  in  the  South  and  West.  Ohio 
receives  $3  billion  less  in  Pentagon 
spending  than  it  contributes  in  tax 
moneys  which  are  channeled  to  the 
defense  budget.  Current  military 
spending  is  contributing  to  idle  capac- 
ity and  unemployment  in  our  area. 

The  costs  of  the  proposed  weapons 
systems,  once  approved,  will  grow  dra- 
matically in  succeeding  years  and  con- 
tribute to  even  greater  deficits.  Now  is 
the  time  to  rein  in  the  administra- 
tion's military  spending  proposals.  A 
strong  national  defense  cannot  be 
minimized,  but  scarce  Federal  fimds 
must  be  spent  wisely.  If  we  cannot 
create  jobs  for  the  imemployed,  revi- 
talize our  basic  industries,  educate  the 
next  generation  or  care  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  depend  on  the 
Government  for  their  basic  needs,  we 
will  not  be  contributing  to  our  Na- 
tion's security.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
nr  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1983 

*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  pride  and  admira- 
tion that  I  join  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  65th  anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence  Day.  The  remarkable 
strength  and  proud  heritage  of  the  Es- 
tonian people  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  face  a  never-ending  quest  to 
regain  their  freedom,  has  established  a 
model  for  the  world. 

Today  we  mark  the  proclamation  of 
independence  for  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia. The  Estonians  made  significant 
economic,  educational,  and  cultiu^ 
progress  until  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence came  to  an  end  in  1940  when 
they  were  forcibly  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  a  day-to-day  basis  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Estonians  are 
facing  serious  attacks  to  rid  them  of 
their  strong  sense  of  heritage.  They 
face  serious  threats  to  their  langiaage 
and  culture.  This  is  yet  another  exam- 
ple of  the  Soviet  attempt  to  Russian- 
ize these  people  out  of  existence. 

Free  nations  of  the  world  must  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  against  this  Soviet 
aggression.  We  will  never  recognize 
their  seizure  of  Estonia.  As  a  signatory 
of  the  Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  deny  these  individ- 
uals their  basic  human  rights— the 
free  exercise  of  political,  cultural,  and 
religious  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  moved  by  the 
strength  and  conviction  of  these  brave 
people.  I  am  thankful  for  this  oppor- 
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tunity  to  pa] 
geous  people 
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freedom  that 
cherish  so  deeply. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  since 
will  be  made  in  the 
to  restrict  the  authority 
Trade  Commission  over 
coUeagues  should  be 
}rofessionaI    associations 
up  in  opposition  to  ef- 
American  Medical  Asso- 
the  professions  from 
the  FTC.  The  33  natlon- 
and  their  800  afflU- 
ions  representing  17  mil- 
formed  a  coalition  to 
of  the  FTC  over 
the    last    Congress.    I 
notified  by  the  Na- 
of  Public  Accountants 
of  Governors   had 
adopted    a    resolution 
l4ational  Society's  opposi- 
legislation  which  would 
from  FTC  jurls- 
i^solving  support  and  as- 
cpntinued  FTC  regulation 
of  the  activities  of 
A  copy  of  their  corre- 
lows  along  with  a  list  of 
I  trganizations  of  the  Coa- 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  Over  Pro- 
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IfATIONAL  SOCIKTY  OF 

PUBUC  ACCODMTAIITS, 

January  14,  1983. 

IJiNCKLL. 

Energy  and  Commerce  Com.mit- 
House    Office   Building, 
D.C. 

At  its  regular  meeting 
Board  of  Governors  of  the 
of    Public    Accountants 
^opted  a  resolution  stating 
Society's  opposition  to  any  leg- 
would  exempt  professionals 
Trade   Commission   jurisdic- 
resolTing  supixirt  for  PTC  to  con- 
and  Investigate  the  activi- 
state-re^ated  professionals. 

Society  of  Public  Account- 
individual  membership  profession- 
lonsisting  of  17,000  members 
United  States,  who  are  vi- 
with  the  issues  and  prob- 
accounting  firms  and  the 
million  small   businesses 
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The  members  of  the  National  Society  ap- 
preciate your  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  free- 
market  system,  and  the  position  which  you 
took  and  maintained  as  Chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

Should  renewed  attempts  be  made  in  the 
98th  Congress  to  restrict  the  authority  of 
the  PTC  over  professions.  I  hope  that  you 
or  the  members  of  the  Committee's  staff 
will  call  upon  the  National  Society  for  what- 
ever assistance  we  can  provide. 
Sincerely, 

Loins  MntMAif , 

Pretident 

CoAUTiOR  TO  Save  the  Jukisdiction  op  the 

Fkdkral  Trass  Commissioii  Over  the  Pro- 

rsssioNS 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American  Society  for  Medical  Technology. 

American  Association  of  Pastoral  Counsel- 
ors. 

American  Academy  of  Physican  Assist- 
ants. 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Psy- 
chology. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association. 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  College  of  Nurse-Midwives. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

International  Chiropractors  Association. 

National  Association  of  Optometrists  and 
Opticians. 

National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores. 

American  Chiropractic  Association. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

American  Association  for  Clinical  Chemis- 
try. 

American  Medical  Technologists. 

American  Association  of  Bioanalysts. 

International  Society  for  Clincial  Labora- 
tory Technology. 

American  Society  of  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions. 

National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Women's  Health  Network. 

Women  and  Health  Roundtable. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Retail  Federation. 

Congresswatch. 

D.S.  Women's  Health  Coalition. 

National  Consumers  League. 

Consumers  Union  of  America. 

Consiuners  Federation  of  America. 

American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthe- 
tists. 

United  Automobile,  Aerospace,  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Worlcers  of  America. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America.* 


snail 
four 


'  serye. 

of   the   National   Society 

hat  the  antitrust  laws  should 

itate  regulated  professionals 

eisure  competition  and  fully 

markets,  regardless  of  the  prod- 

or  service  provided. 


DISC  REVISION  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIGAN 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  24,  1983 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  H.R.  1673,  the 
DISC  Revision  Act  of  1983.  Briefly 
stated,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
revise  the  existing  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
as  to  make  them  consistent  with  the 
General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving   significant    export    incen- 
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tlves  similar  to  those  contained  In  the 
existing  DISC  provisions. 

The  United  States  Is  currently  faced 
with  a  significant  international  trade 
problem  because  the  General  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Trade  have  con- 
cluded that  the  existing  DISC  provi- 
sions violate  GATT.  In  addition,  the 
n.S.  Trade  Representative  has  assured 
representatives  to  the  GATT  that  the 
United  States  will  soon  modify  the  ex- 
isting DISC  provisions  to  bring  them 
Into  compliance  with  GATT.  In  the 
meantime,  DISC  has  been  a  continu- 
ing thorn  in  our  side  as  we  attempt  to 
further  other  Important  trade-related 
matters  before  the  GATT.  Including 
many  of  those  that  were  discussed  at 
the  GATT  Ministerial  in  November 
1982.  The  progress  on  these  important 
initiatives  will  be  stymied  until  a 
GATT  legal  DISC  alternative  has  been 
presented.  Although  it  is  necessary  to 
modify  the  existing  DISC  provisions, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  important 
that  the  modified  version  continue  to 
provide  export  incentives  to  our  vari- 
ous domestic  manufacturers,  especial- 
ly for  those  small  manufacturers  who 
may  have  only  recently  become  ex- 
porters or  who  are  in  the  process  of 
considering  to  become  exporters.  The 
Importance  of  encouraging  export  of 
products  domestically  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  underscored,  because 
the  alternative  is  to  encourage  manu- 
factiu-ers  to  locate  manufacturing 
plants  outside  the  United  States,  thus 
removing  valuable  jobs  from  our 
shores.  The  DISC  solution  also  should 
not  attempt  to  use  gimmicks  which 
will  only  temporarily  avoid  a  GATT 
challenge.  Rather,  it  should  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  which  will  be 
GATT  defensible  for  the  long  term, 
thus  avoiding  another  disruptive 
period  in  our  trade  policy  similar  to 
that  which  has  accompanied  the  DISC 
dispute.  Many  proposals  have  been 
floated  in  the  last  year  which  would 
generally  only  modify  the  existing 
DISC  provisions  to  require  the  use  of 
a  foreign  corporation  rather  than  a 
domestic  corporation.  This  alternative 
presents  many  problems  including  the 
prospect  of  not  being  able  to  sustain  a 
GATT  challenge.  From  a  tax  policy 
standpoint,  the  use  of  a  foreign  alter- 
native is  also  questionable  because  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  administration's 
tax  treaty  negotiating  policy  which  at- 
tempts to  discourage  the  use  of  for- 
eign tax  havens  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 
The  modification  of  DISC  so  as  to  re- 
quire incorporation  in  a  foreign  juris- 
diction will  only  provide  a  sufficient 
economic  benefit  to  the  exporter  if  the 
foreign  corporation  is  located  in  a  ju- 
risdiction which  imposes  little  or  no 
tax,  in  other  words,  a  foreign  tax 
haven. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today  attempts  to  address  the  prob- 
lems identified  above  with  the  existing 
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DISC  and  with  respect  to  the  variotis 
foreign  solutions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed In  the  last  couple  of  months.  As 
such,  it  attempts  to  achieve  three  im- 
portant policy  goals.  First,  the  bill  suf- 
ficienUy  modifies  the  existing  DISC 
provisions  so  as  to  make  them  GATT 
defensible.  Second,  the  proposal  avoids 
the  use  of  a  foreign  corporation  as  the 
solution  to  the  existing  DISC  problem. 
By  doing  so.  it  avoids  a  significant  in- 
consistency with  our  tax  treaty  negoti- 
ating policy.  More  importantly,  it  in- 
sures that  small  businesses  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  benefit  from  the  DISC 
provisions.  Modifying  DISC  to  require 
the  use  of  a  foreign  corporation  would 
make  It  very  tmllkely  that  small  ex- 
porters would  be  able  to  utilize  the 
provisions  due  to  the  complexities  of 
doing  business  in  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, especially  if  a  substantial  foreign 
presence  is  required.  Third,  the  pro- 
posal Insures  that  trade  incentives  pro- 
vided for  exporters,  especially  small 
exporters,  will  continue. 

DEScRimoii  or  the  proposal 
The  DISC  Revision  Act  makes  sever- 
al significant  changes  in  the  existing 
DISC  provisions.  First,  it  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  an  interest  charge 
on  the  accimiulated  DISC  Income 
which  has  been  subject  to  deferral. 
The  Interest  charged  for  small  export- 
ers—those with  less  than  $250,000  of 
DISC  taxable  income— is  4  percent 
while  the  interest  charge  for  larger  ex- 
porters is  the  average  Federal  funds 
rate,  that  is,  the  rate  at  which  banks 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  borrow 
money  from  other  banks  in  the 
system.  Second,  rules  controlling  the 
amount  of  income  which  is  subject  to 
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deferral  are  significantly  simplified. 
The  complicated  Incremental  rule  is 
eliminated.   The  amount  of  deferral 
which   is   permitted   annually   is   in- 
creased to  100  percent  for  DISC  tax- 
able   Income    up    to    $250,000.    The 
amoimt    of    deferral    permitted    for 
DISC  taxable  in  excess  of  $250,000  is 
45    percent.    Third,    all    accimiulated 
DISC    income    existing    for    taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983,  will  be  permanently  de- 
ferred. This  provision  is  clearly  sensi- 
ble because  many  companies  by  fol- 
lowing the  rules  of  DISC  under  exist- 
ing law  could  effectively  achieve  this 
result  by  simply  avoiding  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  acciunulated  income  and 
investing  In  qualified  assets.  By  statu- 
torily providing  that  the  income  is  per- 
manently deferred  it  eliminates  signif- 
icant   financial    accounting   problems 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
likely  tax  result  which  would  occur 
under  existing  law.  An  added  benefit 
of  this  change  is  that  it  effectively  re- 
sults in  a  liberalization  of  the  DISC 
asset  test  because  the  substantial  pool 
of  capital  consisting  of  accumulated 
deferred  DISC  income  which  must  be 
invested  in  specified  assets  will  have 
been  reduced.  Many  companies  both 
large  and  small  have  indicated  a  con- 
cern with  meeting  the  qualified  assets 
test  under  the  existing  law  because  of 
the    large    pool    of   deferred    income 
which  must  be  Invested  in  a  limited 
range  of  assets  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
existing  qualified  asset  test.  By  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  that  pool  of  capital 
which  must  be  so  invested,  the  prob- 
lems of  meeting  the  qualified  assets 
test  vrtll  also  be  substantially  eliminat- 
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ed.  Fourth,  the  biU  permits  the  use  of 
excess  investment  tax  credits  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  interest  charge  which 
is  imposed  on  accumulated  DISC 
Income.  In  addition,  excess  net  operat- 
ing losses  may  be  used  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  accimiulated  DISC  income 
which  is  subject  to  the  interest 
charged.  Finally,"  the  bill  provides  that 
accumulated  DISC  Income  which  has 
been  subject  to  the  Interest  charge 
will  qualify  for  a  permanent  deferral 
at  the  end  of  10  years  and  cease  to  be 
subject  to  the  Interest  charge.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
provision  would  not  have  any  effect  if 
the  parent  of  the  DISC  had  made  the 
election  to  utilize  its  excess  net  operat- 
ing losses  to  reduce  the  accumulated 
DISC  income  subject  to  the  interest 
charge  prior  to  the  expiration  of  10 
years. 

The  bill  does  not  modify  the  gross 
receipts  test  to  expand  the  use  of 
DISC  for  the  service  sector  of  our 
economy.  Because  this  is  a  matter  of 
growing  concern  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing portion  of  our  economy  which  con- 
sists of  service-type  industries,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  enacted  legislation  will 
direct  the  Treasiur  to  study  the  advis- 
ability of  extending  DISC-type  treat- 
ment to  the  service  sector. 

On  balance,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
provides  the  most  workable  solution  to 
a  complex  problem  facing  us  both  with 
respect  to  U.S.  tax  policy  and  U.S. 
trade  policy  in  a  way  that  will  con- 
tinue important  export  incentives 
which  are  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  compete  in  the  world  trading 
markets.* 
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The  House 
called  to 
tempore  (Mr, 
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met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
orti  er  by  the  Speaker  pro 
WttiGin). 


DESIONATK  )N  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
rEMPORE 

The  SPEA  CER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Hiuse  the  following  com- 
munication frpm  the  Speaker: 

WASHIItCTON.  D.C.. 

February  24.  1983. 
1   hereby   de^gnate   the   Honorable  Jim 
ELS  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday.  Februai  y  25. 1983. 

'  rHOMAS  p.  O'Nkill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  Oi  •  House  of  Representatives. 


Rev.  Char 
deacon.  Holj 
cheUville.  Mc . 


prayer 

Make  me  to 
teach  me  77ii 
truth,  and 
God  of  my 
the  day  long. 

Father, 
give  us  the 
denial  that 
selves  against 
deception. 
that  await 
cumstance 
of  the  great 
God  and  to 
selves. 

Father, 
forever,  in 
ask    this 
Amen. 


anl 


The 
Chair  has 
the    last    daji 
nounces   to 
thereof. 

Pursuant   th 
Journal  stanc  s 


PRAYER 

es  Mallon,  permanent 
Family  Church.  Mlt- 
offered  the  following 


know  Thy  ways,  O  Lord; 

paths.  Lead  me  in  Thy 

tekch  me,  for  Thou  art  the 

satiation  for  Thee  I  wait  all 

Psalm  25.  4-5. 
duHng  this  time  of  Lent, 
vfisdom  and  grace  of  self- 
might  discipline  our- 
attitudes  that  bring  self- 
Pritect  us  from  the  pitfalls 
individuals  of  special  cir- 
make  us  ever  conscious 
Commandment  to  love 
our  neighbor  as  our- 


\re 


1  )ve 


graht  that  we  may  remain 

Yf ur  plan  of  salvation,  we 

Christ   our   Lord. 


thi ough 


TI  [E  JOURNAL 

SPEACER   pro  tempore.  The 

examined  the  Journal  of 

s    proceedings    and    an- 

he   House   his   approval 


clause   1.   rule   I,   the 
approved. 


PERMISSIO:  i  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEG  CD  REPORT 


Mr.  WRITTEN 
unanimous 

tee  on  Approbriations 
midnight  toi^ght 
report  on  a 
to  provide 
meet  nationa 
1983,  and  for 

Mr.  CONTt 
order  on  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  Commit- 

may  have  until 

to  file  a  privileged 

making  appropriations 

ei^ergency  expenditures  to 

needs  for  the  fiscal  year 

other  purposes. 

reserved  all  points  of 
bill. 


bU 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHAT  IS  DEMOCRACY  ALL 
ABOUT? 

(Mr.  LEVTNE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Justice  Department  has 
apparently  decided  that  three  films, 
all  produced  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, not  exactly  a  hostile  Govern- 
ment, including  a  documentary  on  nu- 
clear war  that  has  been  nominated  for 
an  Academy  Award,  are  to  be  looked 
at  as  political  propaganda  and  may  not 
be  shown  in  the  United  States  without 
a  disclaimer  stating  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment does  not  approve  of  these 
films. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  first 
amendment  supposed  to  include? 
What  is  democracy  all  about? 

This  is  an  administration  that  appar- 
ently believes  in  a  free  market  for  big 
business,  but  a  regulated  market  for 
free  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  concerned 
that  when  the  Justice  Department  is 
involved  in  censorship  of  these  movies 
that  they  may  have  some  concerns 
about  whether  people  view  such 
movies  as  "Missing."  "Apocalypse 
Now,"  and  "The  Deer  Hunter."  Per- 
haps when  we  see  the  sequel  to  "The 
Winds  of  War,"  "War  and  Remem- 
brance," the  Justice  Department  may 
have  the  same  concerns  about  some  of 
the  positive  allusions  that  it  may  have 
to  our  former  ally,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  Justice  De- 
partment determination  is  reprehensi- 
ble. My  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach)  and  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  WoLPE)  and  I  will  be  sending 
a  letter  to  the  Justice  Department 
urging  that  this  policy  be  immediately 
rescinded.  I  felt  that  it  should  immedi- 
ately be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  so  that  they,  too,  could 
join  in  repudiating  this  type  of  im- 
proper activity  in  a  democratic  society. 


the  resignation  of  two  more  high-rank- 
ing officials  at  the  Environments^  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  yesterday,  the 
Reagan  administration  moved  to  bring 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  tighter  control  by  appointing 
four  veteran  governmental  managers 
to  run  the  Agency.  But  today,  the  New 
York  Times  reports  that  the  White 
House  Coimsel  has  been  ordered  to  ex- 
amine contacts  between  senior  aides  of 
the  President  and  the  ESivironmental 
Protection  Agency  for  any  evidence  of 
political  manipulation. 

While  I  commend  the  actions  of  the 
White  House  in  their  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  I  do  not  think  that  the  admin- 
istration has  gone  far  enough.  The 
credibility  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
been  severely  damaged  by  this  affair. 
This  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  fol- 
lowing three  measures: 

First,  the  administration  should  co- 
operate with  the  ongoing  congression- 
al investigations; 

Second,  the  President  should  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor  to  investi- 
gate the  changes  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est, political  manipulation  of  the  Su- 
perfund  by  senior  administration  offi- 
cials, and  conducting  private  business 
on  public  time  by  employees  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

Third,  finally,  the  President  should 
demand  the  resignations  of  the  two  of- 
ficials that  are  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  Mrs.  Aime 
Gorsuch  Burford  and  Mr.  James  Watt. 

Only  if  these  three  remedies  are  fol- 
lowed can  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  return  to  its  congression- 
ally  mandated  objective,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment. 


ADMINISTRATION  HAS  NOT 
GONE  FAR  ENOUGH  ON  EPA 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  we  learned  of 


IS  "1984"  JUST  FOOD  FOR 
THOUGHT? 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rGin&fks  ) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
novel,  "1984,"  George  Orwell  describes 
in  chilling  detail  a  world  in  which 
public  opinion  is  carefully  controlled 
by  Government  bureaucrats.  Nothing 
is  said,  heard,  or  thought  without 
Government  approval.  But  Orwell 
wrote  fiction,  and  "1984"  is  just  "food 
for  thought."  Or,  is  it? 

A  story  in  today's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  serves  as  a  frighten- 
ing reminder  that  fiction  is  sometimes 
prophecy. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has 
labeled  three  Canadian  films  "propa- 
ganda," and  has  ruled  that  they 
cannot  be  shown  within  the  United 
States  without  a  disclaimer  stating 
that  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  ap- 
prove of  them.  The  films.  Mr.  Speaker, 
include  an  academy-nominated  docu- 
mentary featuring  a  lecture  by  antinu- 
clear  activist  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott,  as 
well  as  two  films  on  the  environmental 
hazards  of  acid  rain.  And  what  is 
more,  the  Justice  Department  is  seek- 
ing a  list  of  all  organizations  or  indi- 
viduals that  have  seen  or  have  re- 
quested to  see  the  films.  I  wonder 
what  Justice  intends  to  do  with  that 
list? 

Mr.  Speaker,  big  brother  appears  to 
be  watching  us,  and  I— for  one— am 
uncomfortable  under  his  sobering 
stare. 

I  suspect  that  my  discomfort  is 
shared  by  Americans  throughout  our 
land. 


The  administration  would  be  better 
served  if  it  spent  more  time  negotiat- 
ing arms  restraint  agreements  with 
the  Soviets  and  repairing  the  corrosive 
effects  of  acid  rain  on  our  environ- 
ment, rather  than  wasting  the  time  of 
all  Americans  on  its  clumsy  efforts  to 
erode  the  freedoms  of  choice  and 
thought  of  our  citizens. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  CANADIAN  FILMS 
DEPLORED 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  Congressmen  Wolpe  and 
Levin  in  expressing  shock  and  dismay 
at  the  action  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  labeling  three  Canadian-pro- 
duced films  as  "political  propaganda." 
These  films,  which  deal  with  nuclear 
arms  cnntrol  and  environmental  pro- 
tection, apparently  suffer  from  the 
sole  defect  of  reflecting  views  different 
from  those  of  the  administration,  a 
right,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  when  last 
checked  was  still  enshrined  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

This  Justice  Department  decision  is 
an  egregious  insult  not  only  to  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Canada,  but  also 
to  the  fundamental  right  of  Americans 
to  view,  read,  or  think  what  they  wish 
without  goverrunental  interference  or 
governmental  disclaimers.  If  the  ad- 
ministration carries  its  twisted  resuson- 
ing  to  its  logical  extreme,  will  ABC, 
CBS  and  NBC,  which  daily  carry  views 
in  opposition  to  administration  policy, 
be  forced  to  nm  disclaimers  too? 

I  call  upon  Attorney  General  Smith 
to  reverse  this  childish  decision  with- 
out delay.  The  Justice  Department  is 
charged  with  protecting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  American  citizens,  not 
with  infringing  upon  them.  It  may  be 
too  extreme  to  label  this  minor  league 
act  of  censorship  a  harbinger  of 
McCarthyism,  but  it  sends  a  chilling 
message  to  those  Americans  deeply 
concerned  about  environmental  issues 
in  general  and  about  the  ultimate  en- 
vironmental issue  of  our  time,  the  sur- 
vival of  the  planet. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
schedule  for  next  week  and  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  acting 
minority  leader,  yields,  we  have  a  full 
schedule  next  week.  It  will  be  our  busi- 
est schedule  thus  far  in  the  session. 

We  will  have  a  pro  forma  session  on 
Monday,  meeting  at  noon,  and  it  will 
be  my  purpose  to  ask  that  when  we  ad- 
journ today,  we  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  one  bill  on 
suspension,  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  authorization. 

We  meet  at  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
and  we  expect  to  take  up  the  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  That  is  the  jobs 
bill  that  is  being  marked  up  at  this 
moment  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

On  Thursday,  we  meet  at  11  o'clock. 
There  are  two  bills.  Subject  to  the 
granting  of  a  rule,  we  expect  to  consid- 
er the  Emergency  Math  and  Science 
Education  Act,  and  also  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  permanent  staff  for 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 

The  House  would  not  be  in  session 
on  Friday,  March  4.  Of  course,  any 
further  program  would  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  just  inquire,  on  Tuesday  the  gentle- 
man has  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  authorization.  Does  the  gentle- 
man anticipate  a  vote  being  taken  on 
Tuesday,  or  would  you  defer  that 
vote? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  anticipate 
that  we  probably  would  have  a  vote  on 
that  bill  on  Tuesday.  If  the  gentleman 
requests,  on  behalf  of  any  number  of 
Members  whom  he  knows  to  be  un- 
avoidably engaged,  we  conceivably 
could  postpone  the  vote. 

n  1130 

But  it  is  Tuesday  rather  than  a 
Monday,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  most 
Members  would  probably  expect  to  be 
in  town. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  made 
the  inquiry  to  see  if  we  do  expect  a  re- 
corded vote.  It  is  obviously  possible 


that  a  recorded  vote  might  not  be 
called  or  asked  for.  but  if  it  is.  may  we 
anticipate  that  we  will  have  a  recorded 
vote  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our 
expectation  that  if  a  recorded  vote  is 
demanded,  we  would  go  ahead  and 
have  a  recorded  vote  imless  there  is  a 
reason  to  do  otherwise  of  which  I  sun 
not  aware. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  28.  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Levine  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication   from    the    Clerk    of    the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washingtoh.  D.C, 
February  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speakik:  Pursuant  to  Clause  5. 
Rule  III  of  the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit   a    sealed    envelope    from    the    White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  6:18 
p.m.  on  Thursday.  February  24.  1983  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein   he  transmits  the   following 
four  pieces  of  draft  legislation:  the  State 
Fiscal  Assistance  Bloclt  Grant  Act;  the  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Bloclc  Grant  Act  of  1983; 
the  Federalism  Block  Grant  Highway  Act  of 
1983:  and  the  Rural  Housing  Block  Grant 
Act. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely.  

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
CUrk,  House  of  Representatives. 
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TH^  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 

In  a  1957  speech  to  the  National 
Governors'  Conference.  President  Ei- 
senhower soinded  the  first  words  of 
caution  aboit  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased central  government  control. 
He  said 

"Our  gover  [unental  system,  so  care- 
fully checke<:,  so  delicately  balanced, 
with  power  i  ettered  and  people  free, 
has  survived  onger  than  any  other  at- 
tempt to  con  luct  group  affairs  by  the 
authority  of  the  group  itself.  Yet,  a 
distinguished  American  scholar  has 
only  recentl>  counseled  us  that  in  the 
measurable  i  uture,  if  present  trends 
continue,  thq  states  are  sure  to  degen- 


25,  1983  State  of  the 
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erate  into  powerless  satellites  of  the 
national  government  in  Washington. 

"That  this  forecast  does  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  supporting  evidence,  all 
of  us  know  full  well.  The  irony  of  the 
whole  thing  is  accentuated  as  we  recall 
that  the  national  government  wtis 
itself  not  the  parent,  but  the  creature 
of  the  states  acting  together.  Yet 
today  it  is  often  made  to  appear  that 
the  creature,  Prankensteln-like,  is  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  creator." 

Had  he  known  how  prophetic  his 
statement  was,  his  rhetoric  undoubt- 
edly would  have  been  far  stronger. 
During  the  two  decades  following  the 
Eisenhower  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral government  increasingly  en- 
croached on  state  and  locsil  preroga- 
tives. Narrow  and  restrictive  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  grew  from 
under  50  to  over  500,  pervading  such 
obviously  local  concerns  as  rat  control 
and  sewer  extensions.  The  dollar 
amount  usurped  from  State  and  local 
treasuries  to  finance  these  programs 
ballooned  from  $7  billion  in  1960  to 
$95  billion  in  1981.  with  increased  Fed- 
eral dollars  came  suffocating  Federal 
control.  Lost  was  the  efficiency  and  ac- 
countability of  local  spending  prior- 
ities. 

A  generation  of  governors,  state  leg- 
islators, mayors  and  county  officials 
began  to  echo  President  Eisenhower's 
sentiments  throughout  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  They  came  to  realize  that  the 
mushrooming  Federal  programs  re- 
flected the  fact  that  Presidents  and 
Congresses  failed  to  trust  State  and 
local  officials  as  their  partners  in  our 
Federal  system. 

The  Federal  government  hiwi  too 
much  control,  many  felt.  Programs 
lacked  flexibility.  Regulations  were  re- 
strictive. Federal  mandates  were  de- 
pleting State  and  local  treasuries.  Ex- 
penditures were  being  made  for  pro- 
grams that  were  not  really  needed  in 
particular  localities.  In  short.  State 
and  local  officials  believed  that  they 
were  more  capable  of  making  more 
prudent  decisions  to  run  their  own  ju- 
risdictions than  Federal  bureaucrats. 
They  started  calling  for  a  reordering 
of  priorities  and  a  sorting  out  of  re- 
sponsibilities among  the  various  levels 
of  goverment. 

INITIATIVES  IN  1981-82 

Diu-ing  the  past  two  years,  hundreds 
of  decisions  and  proposals  have  been 
made  by  my  Administration  in  an 
effort  to  restore  balance  to  our  Feder- 
al system. 

For  example,  throughout  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  which  I  pro- 
posed in  1981,  there  was  the  underly- 
ing theme  of  federalism.  The  spending 
reductions  were  a  reordering  of  prior- 
ities so  that  the  national  budget  would 
address  truly  national  needs.  The  tax 
cuts  addressed  the  problem  created  by 
the  Federal  government  usiu-ping  rev- 
enue sources  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  available  to  State  and  local 


governments  and  to  individuals.  And 
the  regulatory  relief  effort  was  direct- 
ed in  large  part  to  removing  the  regu- 
latory manacles  which  bind  State  and 
local  governments. 

In  a  more  direct  assault  on  Federal 
usurpation,  we  proposed  the  consolida- 
tion of  scores  of  narrow  and  restrictive 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  into 
seven  broad  block  grants.  The  package 
which  was  ultimately  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  which  I  signed,  consoli- 
dated 57  programs  into  nine  block 
grants.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  block 
grants  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  5.4 
million  manhours  (83%)  in  FY  '82  for 
State  and  local  officials  and  5.9  million 
manhours  (91%)  in  subsequent  years 
from  the  level  required  to  administer 
the  predecessor  categorical  programs. 

This  block  grant  effort  continued  in 
1982,  with  enactment  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Block 
Grant. 

Many  other  initiatives  were  taken  on 
the  federalism  front. 
—Of  the  119  regulatory  reviews  tar- 
geted by  the  Task  Force  on  Regu- 
latory Relief,  35  were  directed  to 
State  and  local  governments. 
—For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  Executive  branch  actively  par- 
ticipated In  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on   Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions (ACIR). 
—I   created  a  Federalism  Advisory 
Committee    chaired    by    Senator 
Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nevada).  The  work 
of  that  committee  has  now  been 
completed  and  Its  suggestions  have 
been  Incorporated  Into  the  pack- 
age which  I  am  today  sending  to 
the  Congress. 
—At  the  White  House,  we  have  pur- 
sued an  active  outreach  effort  with 
State  and  local  officials.  Personal- 
ly,  I   have  met  with  more   than 
1,000  such  officials  in  the  White 
House  during  1981  and  1982. 
Finally,  early  In  1982, 1  proposed  the 
outline  of  a  major  Federalism  Initia- 
tive. I  stated  at  the  time  that  my  pack- 
age was  just  a  conceptual  framework 
and  that  I  wanted  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails following  extensive  consultation 
with   State   and   local   officials.   The 
process  which  followed  was  unprece- 
dented, and  I  want  to  thank  the  many 
State  and  local  officials  who  assisted 
me  In  the  development  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  package  which  I  am  sending 
to   the   Congress   today   reflects   the 
Input  which  we  received  from  State 
and   local   officials   throughout    1982 
and  early  1983. 

THE  1983  rEDERALISM  INITIATIVE 

These  legislative  proposals  would 
consolidate  34  programs  into  four 
mega-block  grants.  The  Administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  these  pro- 
grams for  FY  '84  is  approximately  $21 
billion. 
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The  following  programs  would  be 
consolidated  into  the  four  mega-block 
grants. 

STATE  BLOCK  GRANT 

Rehabilitation  Services 

Vocational  Education 

Adult  Education 

State  Education  Block  Grant  (ECIA, 
Chapter  2) 

WIN 

Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance 

Social  Services  Block  Grant 

Community  Services  Block  Grant 

ADAMHA  Block  Grant 

MCH  Services  Block  Grant 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
Grants  (FmHA) 

Water  and  Sewer  Facility  Loans 
(FmHA) 

Community  Facility  Loans  (FmHA) 

CDBG— Non-Entitlement  Portion 

Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Mu- 
nicipal Waste  Water  Treatment  Works 
(EPA) 

Child  Welfare  Services 

Child  Welfare  Training 

Adoption  Assistance 

Foster  Care 

Prevention  Health  and  Health  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant 

Child  Abuse  State  Grants 

Runaway  Youth 

FEDERAL-LOCAL  BLOCK  GRANT 

General  Revenue  Sharing 
CDBG— Entitlement  Portion 

TRANSPORTATION  BLOCK  GRANT 

Urban  System 

Secondary  System 

Non-Primary  Bridges 

Highway  Safety  (FHWA  402  Grants) 

Hazard  Elimination 

Rail-Highway  Crossing 

RURAL  HOUSING  BLOCK  GRANT 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fimd 
Very  Low-Income  Repair  Grants 
Mutual  and  Self-Help  Grants 
Rental  Assistance  Program 
This  Is  a  five-year  program.  It  would 
guarantee  funding  for  the  programs 
turned  back  at  the  level  enacted  for 
FY    '84.    This    funding    level    would 
remain  in  effect  through  FY  '88. 

This  will  provide  a  stable  and  certain 
funding  source  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  Is  not  a  vehicle  for  budg- 
etary savings. 

During  this  five-year  period  we  will 
carefully  monitor  the  block  grants  and 
determine  whether  it  would  be  feasi- 
ble to  return  revenue  sources,  such  as 
Federal  excise  taxes  or  a  percentage  of 
the  Federal  income  tax,  to  State  and 
local  governments  along  with  the  pro- 
grams in  the  block  grants.  I  will  ap- 
point a  presidential  conunission  to 
review  this  Issue  and  to  provide  recom- 
mendations to  me. 

The  proposals  have  been  drafted  to 
avoid  dislocations  on  State  and  local 
governments.  For  example: 

—For  the  Federal-State  and  Federal- 
Local  block  grants,  beginning  on 


October  1,  1983,  a  recipient  could 
take  20  percent  of  the  money  from 
the  program  and  spend  it  any- 
where else  within  the  block.  This 
percentage  would  increase  to  40 
percent.  60  percent.  80  percent, 
and  finally  100  percent  In  each  of 
the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years. 
Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1988,  a  recipi- 
ent would  be  able  to  spend  100  per- 
cent of  the  dollars  in  each  block 
for  any  of  the  purposes  within  the 
block. 

—In  the  Federal-State  block  grant, 
for  programs  where  Federal  dol- 
lars go  to  the  States  but  are  passed 
through  to  some  degree  by  the 
State  to  local  imlts  of  government, 
each  State  would  be  required  to 
pass  through  the  percentage  that 
was  available  to  localities  in  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982  and  1983  in  that 
program. 

—States  would  be  required  to  have 
meaningful  consultations  with 
local  officials  prior  to  final  deci- 
sions on  the  distribution  of  these 
pass-through  fimds. 

-For  three  Farmer's  Home  Adminis- 
tration   (FmHA)    programs— rural 
water  and  sewer  grants,  water  and 
sewer  loans,  and  community  facili- 
ty  loans— 100%   of   these   FmHA 
program    fimds    will    be    passed 
through  State  governments  direct- 
ly  to   rural   communities   of   less 
than  10.000  in  population.  In  Addi- 
tion, at  least  70%  of  the  "small 
cities"   funds  of  the   Community 
Development    Block    Grant    pro- 
gram will  be  apportioned  to  com- 
munities of  less  than  20.000  in  pop- 
ulation. 
Implicit  In  the  Federal-local  block 
grant  Is  the  assumption  that  revenue 
sharing  would  be  reauthorized  for  5 
years  at  the  current  funding  level  of 
$4.6  billion  annually. 

Allocations  to  States  for  each  pro- 
gram included  in  the  State  block 
grant,  would  be  based  on  the  historical 
program  shares  (FY  '81-'83).  or  on  the 
basis  of  formula  allocations. 

Funding  for  the  Federal-State  block 
grant  would  come  from  three  Federal 
excise  taxes  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
telephones.  The  transportation  block 
grant  would  be  funded  by  part  of  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax. 

The  swap  of  federalization  of  Medic- 
aid for  State  assumption  of  AFDC  and 
Food  Stamps,  which  was  included  in 
my  January.  1982  framework  has  been 
dropped  from  the  package.  Reform  of 
these  three  programs  will  be  consid- 
ered on  a  separate  track. 

Many  of  the  more  controversial  pro- 
grams in  the  original  package  (such  as 
child  nutrition,  handicapped  educa- 
tion, urban  development  action  grants 
and  others)  have  been  dropped  from 
the  initiative. 


The  block  grants  Include  vastly  re- 
duced Federal  strings  and  regulations. 
I  strongly  urge  Congress  to  provide 
the  flexibility  In  the  programs  that 
State  and  local  officials  need  and  de- 
serve. 

I  request  that  Congress  give  these 
legislative  proposals  its  immediate  at- 
tention. With  the  help  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  can  make  government  work 
more  effectively  for  all  Americans. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  24. 1983. 


WELCOMING  SALVADORAN 
PEACE  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
views  on  the  current  situation  in  13 
Salvador,  should  join  in  welcoming 
Salvadoran  President  Magana's  cre- 
ation of  a  special  commission  to  foster, 
as  he  described  it,  "the  conditions  for 
social  and  political  justice  and  a  pro- 
gram for  peace." 

I  think  it  is  especially  auspicious 
that  President  Magana  himself  will 
head  the  commission  and  that  it  in- 
cludes members  from  the  major  politi- 
cal parties  represented  in  the  Salva- 
doran constituent  assembly.  This  bold 
and  constructive  initiative  offers  a  real 
hope  for  the  beginning  of  a  dialog 
among  the  various  political  groupings 
in  El  Salvador  leading,  we  all  pray,  to 
an  end  to  the  fighting  that  has 
plagued  that  country  for  far  too  long. 

The  guerrillas  and  their  political 
spokesmen  in  the  FDR/FMLN  should 
scrutinize  President  Magana's  action 
carefully.  They  have  insisted  that 
they  are  prepared  to  engage  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment without  preconditions.  The  new 
commission  may  well  be  the  opening 
that  will  allow  those  discussions  to 
move  from  the  realm  of  rhetoric  into 
the  realm  of  reality.  The  shape  of  a 
political  settlement  in  El  Salvador  is 
as  yet  far  from  clear,  but  what  is  cer- 
tain is  that  a  military  settlement  is  out 
of  the  question  and  runs  the  risk  of  in- 
volving all  of  Central  America  in  a 
wider  conflict  from  which  no  one  will 
profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  urged  before 
and  I  urge  today  that  the  administra- 
tion not  let  slip  the  opportunity  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  El  Salvador. 
We  must  aid  the  process,  rather  than 
inhibit  it.  I  submit  again  that  the  best 
way  for  the  United  States  to  pay  a 
positive  role  in  Central  America  is  to 
name  immediately  a  special  envoy  to 
the  region.  The  appointment  of  a  pres- 
tigious special  envoy  in  and  of  itself 
would  signal  a  new  willingness  by  the 
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INTRODUOriON  OP  THE  PUBUC 
EMERGENCY         RE- 
ACT 


pro  tempore.  Under 
of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Calif  omla  (Mr.  Waxmam) 
for  S  minutes. 


•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Public  Health 
Emergency  Research  Act.  This  bill 
provides  for  an  emergency  resijonse 
fimd  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  fund  will  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  respond  quickly  to 
public  health  emergencies  with  basic 
biomedical  research. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  are 
clearly  the  day-by-day  acting  agency 
for  public  health.  CDC  moves  quickly 
to  identify  outbrealu  of  disease,  to  do 
epidemiological  work,  and  to  perform 
initial  biomedical  research.  CDC's 
work  is  exemplary  and  the  standard 
for  the  world. 

But  in  many  ways,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  are  the  Nation's 
best  hope  for  breakthroughs  in  major 
problems  of  public  health.  As  the 
Public  Health  Service's  premier  basic 
research  agency,  NIH  has  been  in- 
volved—and is  still  involved— in  such 
crises  as  Legionnaire's  disease  and  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

However,  in  other  ways,  NIH  Is 
unable  to  be  as  responsive  to  emergen- 
cies as  it  should  be.  Peer  review,  advi- 
sory councils,  and  competitive  bidding 
slow  NIH  grants  and  contracts.  Those 
restrictions  and  limitations  on  re- 
search grants  that  make  good,  unbi- 
ased basic  research  over  years  also 
make  the  award  of  "expedited  grants" 
take  over  10  months. 

I  want  to  be  the  first  to  say  that  we 
should  continue  our  support  for  the 
NIH  grants  process.  The  advice  and 
counsel  of  experts  in  each  of  the  fields 
of  research  is  invaluable  in  buhlding  a 
portfolio  of  creative  and  useful  long- 
term  research. 

But  as  public  health  has  become 
more  and  more  complex,  requiring  not 
just  the  traditional  county  nurse  but 
also  multiyear  lab  work,  it  has  become 
clear  that  NIH  must  also  have  the 
ability  to  respond  to  emergencies 
quickly.  The  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
will  set  aside  1  percent  of  the  1984  ap- 
propriation for  NIH  to  be  put  in  an 
emergency  response  fund.  In  subse- 
quent years  only  enough  money  to 
keep  the  fund  equal  to  1  percent  is  set 
aside.  The  bill  also  empowers  the  Sec- 
retary—if, after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  NIH,  the  Commissioner  of 
FDA,  or  the  Director  of  CDC,  he  de- 
termines a  disease  or  disorder  to 
present  a  public  health  emergency— to 
conduct  or  support  research  on  the 
disease  or  disorder.  When  using  these 
emergency  funds,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  waive  the  usual  require- 
ments for  the  making  of  awsu-ds. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
create  an  expedited  means  to  provide 
research  on  epidemics  and  emergency 
disease  control.  I  urge  Members  to 
support  the  bill.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bates)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bates,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waxman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes. 
March  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Kekp. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Winn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bates)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Patterson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
a.m.),  under  Its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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OATH     OF     OFFICE,     MEMBERS. 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER. 

AND  DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers. Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
U.S.C.  3331:. 

"I.  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)   that   I   will   support  and 
defend    the    Constitution    of   the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic:  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  res- 
ervation or  purpose  of  evasion;  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  of  the  98th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
25: 
Phil  Gramm'  Sixth  District,  Texas. 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  1310.  A  bill  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  improve  elementary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  education  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science;  to  provide  a  national  policy 
for  engineering,  technical,  and  scientific 
personnel;  to  provide  for  cost-sharing  by  the 
private  sector  in  training  such  personnel; 
and  for  other  purt>ose8;  with  Eonendments 
(Rept.  No.  9a-6,  Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

421.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
E>epartment  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  repeal  the  re- 
quirement to  solicit  suggestions  from  cer- 
tain military  and  civilian  retirees  for  meth- 
ods to  improve  procurement  procedures;  to 
the  Committeeon  Armed  Services. 

422.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  status  of  loans  and  con- 
tracts of  guaranty  or  insurance  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  pursuant  to  section 
25(a)(ll)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

423.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Lewis  A. 
Tambs.  and  by  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  96- 
465;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

424.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  of  1977  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981.  through  September  30.  1982, 
pursuant  to  section  3301  of  Public  Law  96- 
70;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.   BONKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PoLBY,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison  of   Washington.   Mr.   Swift. 
and  Mr.  Wydem): 
H.R.  1682.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
project  on  the  Cowlitz  River.  Wash.,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  imple- 
ment interim  measures  to  control  floods  in 
the  lower  Cowlitz  River  area  and  improve 
navigation  on  the  Columbia  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  de  LUGO: 
H.R.  1683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  deductions 
from  the  proceeds  of  milk  marketed  com- 
mercially by  producers  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  de  LUGO  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Holt): 
H.R.  1684.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  char- 
terboats  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  from  the 
entry  requirements  of  the  customs  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  prohibit  take-or- 
pay  clauses  or  similar  minimum  purchase 
requirements  under  natural  gas  supply  con- 
tract,   prohibit    indefinite    price    escalator 
clauses,  smd  to  allow  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory   Commission   to  prohibit  pass- 
through  of  natural  gas  prices,  or  take  other 
corrective  action,  if  the  prices  paid  by  natu- 
ral gas  companies  are  excessive  due  to  waste 
or  imprudence;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  freeze  the  price 
under  any  natural  gas  contract  at  the  price 
applicable  as  of  January  1,  1983,  to  exempt 
from  such  freeze  any  contract  having  a 
market-out  clause  if  the  contract  was  en- 
tered into  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
and  any  contract  entered  into  on  or  before 
such  date  which  is  renegotiated  as  to  price 
after  such  date  and  which  has  a  market-out 
clause;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Snyder)  (by  request): 
H.R.  1687.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation   Assistance   and   Real   Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.R.  1688.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  disposal  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  of 
certain  real  property  located  at  the  Belts- 


ville  Agricultural  Research  Center;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Ot>eratlons. 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  1689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  com- 
monly known  as  the  Second  Morrill  Act  to 
repeal  statutory  language  purporting  to 
permit  racial  segregation  in  colleges  fi- 
nanced under  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1690.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  structure  for 
Federal  employees  whose  duties  primarily 
relate  to  firefighting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California: 
H.R.  1691.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  which  require  employer  report- 
ing with  respect  to  tips;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Blr. 
Dickinson )( by  request): 
H.R.  1692.  A  bill  to  amend  section  171  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Policy 
Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By   Mr.   SOLARZ   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Dyiiaixy,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Foclietta. 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Markey,  Ms.  Mikul- 
sKi,  Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Crockett: 
H.R.  1693.  A  bill  requiring  U.S.  persons 
who  conduct  business  or  control  enterprises 
in  South  Africa  to  comply  with  certain  fair 
employment  principles,  prohibiting  any  new 
loans  by  U.S.  financial  or  lending  institu- 
tions to  the  South  African  Government  or 
to  South  African  corporations  or  other  enti- 
ties owned  or  controlled  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  and  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  South  African  krugerrands  or 
other  South  African  gold  coins;  jointly,  to 
the   Committees   on   Foreign    Affairs   and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VENTO: 

H.R.  1694.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  drugging 
or  numbing  of  racehorses  and  related  prac- 
tices, and  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  certain  activities  conduct- 
ed in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  relat- 
ing to  such  practices;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  1695.  A  biU  to  establish  the  National 
Commission   on   Orphan   Diseases;    to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madigan): 
H.R.  1696,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  related  laws  to  con- 
solidate the  laws  relating  to  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  MenUl 
Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  CoRunittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Berman.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Burton  of 

California,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Levine  of 

California,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 

H.R.   1697.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  enable  the  Secretary 

of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  expedite 

the  initiation  of  research  to  be  conducted  or 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  174:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Wydin,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Wyue.  Mr.  Gooi>- 
UNG,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  PoRD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Plorio.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  MiNisH,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  616:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  McGrath,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bhoyhill,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Oekas,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri, 

Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 


Roe,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  McKkrnan.  Mr.  Osbgo. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Lkland,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  822:  Mr.  Gejdknson,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  AuCoiN.  and  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan. 

H.R.  873:  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Gray,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  944:  Ms.  Piedler. 

H.R.  1039:  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Barnard,  ^Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  McCollum.  * 

H.R.  1245:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Mftchell,  and 
Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

H.R.  1379:  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  1444:  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Huck- 
aby. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.J.  Res.  59:  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Prenzel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Poguetta, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Dymally,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Mr.  Coyne. 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  Auzoiu 
Vm  THI  HOUSE  OF  BKPBXSXHTATim 

Friday,  February  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
tollst  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Cohgrbssiohal 
RacoRO.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
prtaiting  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  Invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  North  Third  Street,  Suite  103,  in 
Phoenix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

Key 

1.  Official  rollcall  number. 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 

5.  The  date  of  the  action; 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y=yes.  N=no.  and 
NV=not  voting; 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

86.  HJl.  6267.  Net  Worth  Guarantee  Act. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  revitalize  the  housing 
industry  by  setting  up  a  Treasury  fund  to 
guarantee  the  net  worth  of  Qualified  mort- 
gage lending  institutions.  Passed  272-91: 
Y(l-3-0).  May  20. 

88.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1983.  Motion  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  set  budget  targets  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1983.  Motion 
agreed  to  342-0:  Y( 4-0-0),  May  21. 

90.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1983.  Substitute,  known  as  the 
"pay  as  you  go"  budget,  to  require  that  any 
increases  in  spending  above  fiscal  1982 
levels  be  matched  by  offsetting  revenue  in- 
creases or  spending  cuts  in  other  programs. 
The  substitute  would  result  in  a  $27.6  bU- 
lion  surplus  in  fiscal  1985,  according  to  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates.  Reject- 
ed 181-225:  T(l-3-0),  May  24. 

91.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, Fiscal  1983.  Substitute  to  provide  fund- 


ing for  emergency  Jobs  procrams  while 
tn»i«tAiTi<ng  other  domestic  programs  at 
real  fiscal  1982  levds  and  increasing  non- 
pay  defense  programs  by  7  percent,  and  to 
scale  back  the  tax  cuts  enacted  in  1981.  The 
substitute  would  result  In  a  $1.3  billion  defi- 
cit In  fiscal  1985,  according  to  Congressional 
Budget  office  estimates.  Rejected  152-268: 
Y(  1-3-0),  May  24. 

92.  H.  Con.  Res.  345,  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, Fiscal  1983.  Substitute,  proposed  by 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  to  make 
substantial  Increases  above  current  policy 
levels  in  spending  for  non-defense  programs, 
hold  defense  spending  at  fiscal  1982  levels, 
and  increase  revenues  through  extensive 
tax  reforms.  The  substitute  would  result  in 
an  $18.7  billion  surplus  in  fiscal  1985.  ac- 
cording to  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates. Rejected  86-322:  Y(l-3-l).  May  24. 

94.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1983.  Substitute  to  balance  the 
budget  in  fiscal  1983-85  by  making  large 
cuts  In  non-defense  programs  wtiile  main- 
taining the  three-year  tax  cut  enacted  in 
1981.  The  substitute  assumed  higher  reve- 
nues under  current  tax  policy  than  project- 
ed by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Re- 
jected 182-242:  N(3-l-0).  May  25. 

95.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1983.  Amendment,  to  the  Latta, 
R-OH.  substitute,  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  Congress  should  close  tax 
loopholes  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
as  a  way  of  raising  revenues  over  the  next 
three  years.  Rejected  68-342:  N(0-3-l),  May 
25. 

96.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. Fiscal  1983.  Amendment,  to  the  Aspin, 
D-Wis.,  substitute,  to  set  a  level  for  total  tax 
expenditures  of  $273.1  billion.  Rejected  164- 
246:  NV(0-2-2),  May  25. 

97.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  the  Latta. 
R-OH,  substitute,  to  increase  fiscal  1983  rev- 
enues by  $7.5  billion  and  redistribute  those 
funds  to  entitlement  and  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs.  Rejected  175-237:  Y(l-2- 
1).  May  25. 

98.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment,  to  the  Jones, 
D-Okla..  substitute,  to  reduce  revenue  levels 
by  $10.8  billion.  Rejected  178-237:  N(  2-1-1), 
May  25. 

100.  S.  Con.  Res.  60.  EMsapproval  of  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Use-Car  Rule.  Motion 
to  limit  debate  to  two  hours  on  the  Federal 
Trade  CommiBslon  use-car  rule.  Motion 
agreed  to  317-92:  Y(3-0-l).  May  26. 

101.  S.  Con.  Res.  60.  Disapproval  of  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Used-Car  Rule.  Adop- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  Federal  Trade  Commission  rule  to 
require  used-car  dealers  to  inform  custom- 
ers of  major  known  defects  In  used  automo- 
bOes.  Adopted  286-133:  N(2-l-l),  May  26. 

102.  H.  Con.  Res.  346.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. Fiscal  1983.  Amendment,  to  the 
Jones,  D-Okla.,  substitute,  to  increase 
budget  authority  by  $10.6  billion  and  out- 
lays by  $7.6  billion  in  fiscal  1983-85  and  to 
reduce  discretionary  programs  and  entitle- 
ments by  the  same  amounts.  Rejected  83- 
339:  N(0-4-0).  May  26. 

103.  H.  Con.  Res.  346.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution,   Fiscal    1983.   Amendment,    to   the 


Jones,  D-Okla..  substitute,  to  reduce  fiscal 
1083  defense  budget  authority  by  $16  billion 
and  outUys  by  $4  billion  annually  in  flaeal 
1983-85  and  to  reduce  revenues  by  $4  Ullfcm 
in  each  of  those  years.  Rejected  135-296: 
NV(0-2-2)  May  26. 

104.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. Fiscal  1983.  Amendment,  to  the 
Jones,  D-Okla.,  substitute,  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $30.4  billion  and  outlays  by  $8 
billion  In  fiscal  1983,  reflecting  a  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  production  and  de- 
ployment Rejected  28-383:  NV(0-2-2)  May 
26. 

105.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  the 
Latta,  R-OH,  substitute,  to  reduce  fiscal 
1983  defense  outlays  by  $7.5  billion  and  in- 
crease revenues  by  $15  billion  through  oi- 
actment  of  luxury  and  excise  taxes.  Reject- 
ed 128-285:  N(0-3-l).  May  26. 

106.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  the 
Latta,  R-OH,  Jones.  D-Okla,  and  Aspin,  D- 
Wls..  substitutes,  to  Increase  budget  author- 
ity by  $1.85  billion  in  fiscal  1982-85  and  out- 
Uys by  $450  million  in  fiscal  1984-85  to  ac- 
commodate additional  funding  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  direct  loan  program. 
Rejected  186-232:  Y(  1-2-1),  May  26. 

107.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. Fiscal  1983.  Amendment,  to  the 
Jones,  D-Okla.,  substitute,  to  increase 
budget  authority  by  $668  million  and  out- 
lays by  $87  million  for  education  programs 
in  fiscal  1983,  and  to  make  corresponding  re- 
ductions in  the  allowances  function.  Adopt- 
ed 323-99:  Y(  1-2-1),  May  26. 

108.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution, Fiscal  1983,  Amendment  to  the 
Latta,  R-Ohio,  substitute,  to  increase  budget 
authority  by  $1.7  billion  and  outlays  by  $837 
million  for  education  programs  in  fiscal 
1983,  and  to  make  corresponding  reductions 
in  the  allowances  function.  Adopted  343-72: 
Y(  1-2-1),  May  26. 

110.  H.  Con.  Res.  845.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  the 
Latta,  R-Ohio,  substitute,  to  increase  budget 
authority  by  $400  million  and  outlays  by 
$4.85  billion  for  health  programs  In  fiscal 
1983  to  accommodate  Medicare  funding  at 
current  services  levels,  and  to  nmke  corre- 
sponding reductions  In  defense  programs. 
Adopted  228-196:  Y(l-2-l),  May  27. 

111.  H.  Con.  Res.  346.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  the 
Aspin,  D-Wis,  substitute  to  increase  budget 
authority  by  $200  million  and  outlays  by 
$2.35  billion  for  health  programs  In  fiscal 
1983  to  accommodate  Medicare  funding  at 
current  services  levels  and  to  make  corre- 
sponding reductions  in  defense  programs. 
Adopted  328-94:  Y(3-0-l),  May  27. 

112.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to  the 
Latta,  R-Ohlo,  Aspin,  D-Wls,  Jones,  E>-Okla, 
substitutes  to  increase  fiscal  1983  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  by  $1.15  billion  to  ac- 
commodate a  7  percent  pay  raise  for  federal 
employees,  rather  than  4  percent  as  as- 
sumed in  the  substitutes.  Rejected  143-281: 
N( 0-3-1),  May  27. 

113.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution,   Fiscal    1983.    Amendment    to    the 
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115.  H.  Cod. 
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Latta.  R-Ohlo, 
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million' (above 
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11«.  H.  Con. 
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Latta.  R-Oblo. 
sobatitutes  to 
thorfty  by  «1 
mllUon  (above 
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mended  by 
fordniglaw 
183-237:  N(0-34 

117.  H.  Con. 
lutkm,    Fiacal 
Aapin.  D-^la. 
strike 
the  Houae 
to  reduce  flaca 
outlays  by  $73 
the  worker 
al    dvflian 
T(  1-3-1).  May 

118.  H.  Con. 
lution.    Fiacal 
Latta.  R-Ohlo. 
cOlatton 
to  report 
grama  within 
9eclfled 
NV(0-a-2).  Ma] 

110.  H.  Coa. 
lutiim.    Fiacal 
Jones.  D-OUa, 
aiona  «^mT«g 
adoption  of  th( 
any  spending 
tiona  provided 
Adopted  313-31 

130.  H.  Con. 
luUon,    Fiacal 
Latta.  R-Ohio 
aiona  calling 
adoption  of  tb(! 
any  apending 


lapin.  D-Wla.  Jonea.  DOkla. 
ereaae  flacal  1983  budget  au- 
milUon  and  outlaya  by  $398 
5  percent  pay 
employeea  rather  than  4 
in    the    Bubatltatea. 
:  T(l-3-l).  May  37. 
tea.  348.  FIrat  Budget  Reao- 
1983.    Amendment    to    the 
Fonea.  DOkla.  aubatltutea  to 
1983  budget  authority  by 
outlays  by  $500  million  to 
r^movala  of  the  4  percent  cell- 
adjuatmenta  (COLAs) 
and  military  retirees. 
T(3-l-l>.  May  27. 
Kea.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 
1983.    Amendment    to    the 
lapln.  D-Wia,  Jonea.  D-Okla. 
ifcreaae  flacal  1983  budget  au- 
mHUon  and  outlays  by  $501 
the  Latto  substitute)  to  sc- 
at authorised  levels  for 
acttvltlea.  Rejected  152- 
27. 
flea.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 
1983.   Amendment    to    the 
Aapin,  D-Wia.  Jonea.  D-Okla, 
iicreaae  fiacal  1983  budget  au- 
bmion  and  outlaya  by  $100 
the  Latta  substitute)  to  sc- 
at the  levels  recom- 
authorlziiig  committees 
agencies.  Rejected 
).  May27. 
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tions  provided 
Adopted  212-246: 

121.  H.  Con. 
lution.  Fiscal 
to  set  budget 
ending  Sept.  3#, 
thority.  $805 
revenues.  $86Sl9 
baiion.  Reject4d 

122.  H.  Con. 
lution.  Fiacal 
to  aet  budget 
ending  Sept.  34, 
thority,  $825.i 
lion:  revenues 
$97.2  billion 
May  27. 


Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 

1983.    Amendment    to    the 

lulxtitute  to  delete  all  recon- 

requiring  committees 

makfaig  changes  in  pro- 

I  beir  Jurisdictions  to  achieve 

targets.  Rejected  60-357: 

27. 

Eles.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 

1983.    Amendment    to    the 

substitute  to  delete  provi- 

r  deferred  enrollment,  until 

second  budget  resolution,  of 

>iU  that  exceeds  the  alloca- 

under  the  first  resolution. 

t  T(2-l-l).  May  27. 

Etes.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 

1983.    Amendment    to    the 

substitute  to  delete  provi- 

r  deferred  enrollment.  untU 

second  budget  resolution  of 

>ill  that  exceeds  the  alloca- 

under  the  first  resolution. 

Y(3-l-l-)  May  27. 

Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 

1  983.  Substitute,  as  amended, 

targets  for  the  fiscal  year 

1983,  as  follows:  budget  au- 

8pbimon;  outlays  $769.4  billion: 

ballon:  and  deficit,  $103.5 

192-235:  N(3-l-0),  May  27. 

Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reso- 

1  i>83.  Substitute,  as  amended, 

targeta  for  the  fiscal  year 

,  1983.  as  follows:  budget  au- 

billion;  outlays,  $772.9  bU- 

$675.7  bUllon:  and  deficit. 

Rejected   137-289:   N(0-4-0), 
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123.  H.  Con.  Rea.  345.  FIrat  budget  Reaolu- 
tion.  Flacal  1983.  Subatitute  aa  amended,  to 
aet  budget  targeta  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
Sept  30,  1983.  aa  follows:  budget  authority, 
$838.9  billion:  outlaya,  $781.7  billion:  reve- 
nues. $676.7  billion:  and  deficit.  $105.0  bU- 
lion.  Rejected  171-253:  Y(  1-3-0),  May  27. 

124.  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  First  Budget  Reao- 
lution,  Flacal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  concur- 
rent reaolutlon.  aa  reported  by  the  Houae 
Budget  Committee,  to  aet  budget  targeta  for 
the  fiacal  year  ending  Sept  30,  1983,  aa  fol- 
lows: budget  authority,  $828  billion:  outlays, 
$780.5  bOllon:  revenues,  $676.7  billion:  and 
deficit  $103.85  billion.  Rejected  159-265: 
Y(  1-3-0),  May  27. 

125.  HJ%.  4.  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  to  make  It  a  felony  to  puUidy 
expose  the  identities  of  U.S.  covert  intelli- 
gence officers,  agents,  informanta  and 
sources.  Adopted  315p32:  Y(3-0-l),  June  3. 

127.  UJL  4861.  American  Conservation 
Corps.  Motion  to  susi>end  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  establish  an  American  Conserva- 
tion Corpa  to  employ  youtha  aged  16-25  for 
conservation,  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment projects  on  federal,  state  or  Indian 
lands.  Motion  agreed  to  291-102:  Y(  2-3-0), 
June  9. 

128.  HJl.  5922.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriatitHiB.  Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  order 
the  previous  question  (thus  ending  debate 
and  the  possibility  of  amendment)  on  the 
Myers  motion  to  instruct  the  House  confer- 
ees on  the  fiscal  1982  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  to  accept  Senate  amend- 
ments to  delete  the  House-passed  amend- 
ment repealing  a  provision  of  existing  law  to 
require  a  balanced  federal  budget  by  fiacal 
year  1981  and  to  restore  a  $3,000  annual 
limit  on  business-related  tax  deductions, 
even  in  excess  of  $3,000,  provided  they  were 
substantiated.  Motion  rejected  176-218: 
Y(2-l-l),  June9. 

129.  H.R.  5922.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  the 
Myers.  R-Ind.  motion  to  instruct  conferees 
on  the  fiscal  1982  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  relating  to  the  balanced 
budget,  and  restoring  the  $3,000  limit  on 
business-related  tax  deductions  claimed  by 
Members  of  Congress.  Adopted  356-43:  Y  (3- 
0-1).  June  9. 

130.  HJl.  5922.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1982.  Myers,  R-Ind. 
motion,  as  amended  by  the  Scluoeder,  D- 
Colo,  amendment  to  Instruct  the  conferees 
on  the  fiscal  1982  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  to  accept  Senate  amend- 
mente.  Motion  agreed  to  378-7:  Y  (4-0-0), 
June  9. 

132.  H.  Con.  Res.  352.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution, Fiscal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H 
Rea  496)  providing  for  House  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion to  set  budget  targets  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1983.  Adopted  339-72:  Y  (4- 
0-0),  June  10. 

133.  H.  Con.  Res.  352.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution, Fiscal  1983.  Substitute  to  the  Latta, 
R-Ohio,  substitute  to  set  budget  targets  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1983,  as  fol- 
lows: budget  authority,  $836.2  billion;  and 
deficit.  $107.45  billion.  Rejected  202-225:  Y 
(1-3-0),  June  10. 

134.  H.  Con.  Res.  352.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution, Fiscal  1983.  Substitute  for  the  Presi- 
dent's fiacal  1983  budget  submission,  to  set 
budget  targeta  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1983  as  follows:  budget  authority, 
$800.38  blllioh;  ouUays,  $765.17  billion:  reve- 
nues, $665.9  billion:  and  deficit,  $99.27  bU- 
llon. Adopted  220-207:  N  (3-1-0),  June  10. 
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135.  H.  Con.  Rea.  352.  FIrat  Budget  Reao- 
lutlon. Flacal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  firrt 
concurrent  budget  reaolutlon  to  aet  budget 
targeta  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Sept.  SO, 
1983,  aa  foUowa:  budget  authority,  $800.38 
billion:  outlaya,  $766.17  billion:  revenuea. 
$665.9  billion,  and  deficit  $99.37  billion.  The 
reaolutlon  alao  aet  preliminary  goala  for 
flacal  1984-88.  revlaed  budget  levela  for 
flacal  1983  and  Included  recondUation  in- 
atructiona  requiring  Houae  and  Senate  com- 
mitteea  to  recommend  leglaUUve  aavtnga  to 
meet  the  budget  targeta.  Adopted  219-306: 
N  (2-1-1),  June  10. 

136.  HJl.  6198.  Copyright  Manufacturing 
Clauae  Protection  Act.  Motion  to  auapend 
the  rulea  and  paaa  the  biU  to  extend  untO 
1986  a  provision  in  copyright  law  providing 
copyribght  protection  for  books  and  periodi- 
cala  written  in  Engliah  only  if  they  are 
printed  in  the  United  States.  Motion  agreed 
to  339-47:  Y(3-l-0).  June  15. 

137.  H.R.  6350.  Veterans  AdministraUon 
Health  Care.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rulea 
and  pass  the  bill  to  permit  Veterans  Admin- 
istration nurses  who  work  two  12-hour  regu- 
larly scheduled  shifta  over  a  weekend  to  be 
considered  as  having  worked  a  full  work 
week:  to  extend  until  Sept  30,  1983,  the  au- 
thority of  the  VA  adminaltrator  to  contract 
out  medical  services  and  hoaptial  for  veter- 
ans in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 
and  to  extend  through  Sept.  30,  1985  a  pro- 
gram of  granta  to  states  for  the  construction 
and  alteration  of  state  veterans'  homes. 
Motion  agreed  to  390-0:  Y( 4-0-0),  June  15. 

138.  HJl.  6254.  Protection  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Passage  of  the  bill  to  Increase  to  $7 
million,  from  $3.5  million,  the  amount  to  be 
reimbursed  to  local  govemmenta  in  fiscal 
1983  for  their  expenses  in  protecting  foreign 
diplomatic  missions.  The  bill  also  author- 
ized reimbursementa  to  state  and  local  gov- 
emmenta for  protection  of  motorcades  and 
visita  by  foreign  dignitaries  and  authorized 
$17.7  million  in  reimbursementa  for  ex- 
penses incurred  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1982.  Passed 
218-177:  Y(2-2-0),  June  15.» 


BURDENSOME  REGULATIONS 

SWAMP         VIRGIN         ISLANDS' 
CHARTERBOAT  INDUSTRY 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  vntGiH  isuunts 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or  reprssentatitss 
Friday,  February  25. 1983 
•  Mr.  DC  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  can  our  (xilleagues'  attention  to 
a  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  which 
would  exempt  certain  chartertwats  in 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  from  the  entry 
requirements  of  Customs  laws.  This 
bill  attempts  to  alleviate  the  expense 
and  burden  placed  on  owners  of  char- 
terboats  on  either  day  sail  or  term 
charter  who  are  obliged  to  make  entry 
at  the  customhouse  after  excursions  to 
the  British  Virgin  Island. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  British 
Virgin  Islands  lie  literally  a  stone's 
throw  away  from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lan(]s,  yet  our  charterboats,  which 
carry  an  average  of  only  4  to  5  people, 
must  fill  out  the  same  copious  paper- 
work for  a  1  hour  trip  over  the  Inter- 
national boundary  as  a  supertanker  or 
a  commercial  cargo  vessel  after  a  trip 
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halfway  around  the  world.  This  unnec- 
essary paperwoiit,  which  certainly 
must  be  a  problem  to  store,  or  more 
likely  dispose  of,  creates  burdensome 
delays  and  inconveniences  for  the 
charterboat  captains  and  their  guests, 
and.  I  must  emphasise  here  the  impor- 
tance of  the  charterboat  industry  to 
our  tourism  economy. 

In  place  of  the  current  reporting  re- 
quirements, that  are  costly  and  bur- 
densmne  to  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
as  well  as  the  charterboats,  I  propose 
that  charterboats  be  granted  the  same 
consideration  as  yachts  and  pleasure 
vessels,  whose  masters  are  only  re- 
quired to  make  a  report  within  24 
hours  after  arrival  to  the  appropriate 
customs  officer  of  any  article  on  board 
for  which  entry  is  required  by  law. 
Comments  from  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  other  adminis- 
trative agencies  have  been  supportive, 
and  helpful  technical  changes  in  the 
language  have  been  incorporated  in 
this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  this  measure  and  ask  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  here  for 
their  review. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  1684 
A  bill  to  exempt  certain  charterboats  in  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  from  the 
entry  requirementa  of  the  customs  laws 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 441(3)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
UJS.C.  1441(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately liefore  ":  ProiHded:"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  charterboata,  whether  on  day  sail 
or  term  charter,  carrying  passengers  for 
hire,  on  excursion  from  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands  to  the  British  Virgin  Islands, 
or  the  waters  thereof,  and  return,  and  not 
having  visited  any  hovering  vessel". 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  charterboata  returning  from  the  British 
Virgin  Islands  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 


COMPETITION  FROM 
DEVELOPING  NATIONS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

or  WKST  vntGimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  aimouncement  by  the  Atari 
Corp..  the  electronic  games  and  com- 
puter manufacturer,  that  it  is  going  to 
eliminate  approximately  1,700  Jobs  in 
Callfomia  and  transfer  them  to  Hong 
Kong  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me. 
During  the  last  several  years  all  that 
we  have  been  hearing  is  that  this  so- 
called  high-tech  industry  is  the  wave 
of  the  future  and  could  replace  the 
Jobs  which  have  been  lost  in  many  of 
our  heavier  industries. 

I  represent  a  district  that  includes 
many  of  these  heavy  industries— steel. 
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chemical,  coal  plants,  et  cetera.  During 
the  past  several  years  those  of  us  who 
represent  areas  with  these  older  indus- 
tries have  been  calling  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  look  at  the  problem  we  face. 
Now  it  appears  that  even  this  (»un- 
try's  new  industries  are  subject  to  the 
same  problems. 

With  this  recent  decision  by  Atari  it 
is  clear,  we.  as  a  country,  must  serious- 
ly discuss  how  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  competition  we  face  from  develop- 
ing nations.  This  will  require  coopera- 
tion from  government,  management, 
and  labor  whose  goal  must  be  to  find  a 
solution  that  will  keep  our  products 
competitive  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  offer  only 
passive  resistance  to  the  threat  our 
Nation  faces  from  nations  such  as 
Japan,  which  have  trade  policies  de- 
signed to  protect  their  domestic  indus- 
tries and  destroy  those  in  other  na- 
tions. The  time  is  now.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  VIOLATION  REDRESS 
ACT 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASRUIGTOH 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  25,  1983 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  41  years  ago  last  Saturday, 
on  February  19,  1942,  Executive  Order 
9066  authorized  the  incsarceration  of 
120,000  Japanese-American  citizens 
and  legal  aliens.  Without  ever  being 
accused  of  any  crime,  these  individuals 
were  deprived  of  liberty,  property,  and 
a  chan(«  for  a  day  in  court.  Triggered 
by  wartime  hysteria,  our  Government 
sanctioned  that  internment  through 
Congress  and  the  courts.  The  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  has  accurate- 
ly characterized  that  Government 
action  as  "one  of  the  worst  single 
wholesale  violations  of  civil  rights  in 
our  history." 

Although  we  can  never  fully  rectify 
this  grievous  injustice,  we  can  provide 
meaningful  compensation  to  the  survi- 
vors. I  believe  that  reparations  for 
these  violations  are  long  overdue.  Re- 
sponsible citizens  and  legislators  from 
my  home  State  of  Washington  are 
working  to  persuade  Government  to 
accept  responsibility  for  its  actions.  A 
measure  was  recently  introduced  in 
the  Washington  State  Legislature  by 
Senator  George  Fleming  to  provide 
$5,000  compensation  to  each  Washing- 
ton State  employee  who  was  terminat- 
ed as  a  result  of  Executive  Order  9066. 
Legislation  for  similarly  affected  city 
of  Seattle  employees  will  soon  be  in- 
troduced by  Seattle  City  Council 
Member  Dolores  Sibonga. 

The  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League  and  the  Washington  Coalition 
on  Redress  continue  their  tireless  ef- 
forts to  advance  this  long  overdue 
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remedy.  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the 
courage  of  Japanese-Americans  as  well 
as  their  confidence  in  the  U.S.  govern- 
mental process  despite  having  suffered 
such  a  great  injustice.  The  response  of 
the  Japanese-American  community 
demonstrates  an  unmatched  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism. 

The  courts  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  clear  their  record  and  provide  assur- 
ances that  constitutional  guarantees 
still  stand  for  all  citizens,  reganUess, 
of  race,  creed  or  national  origin.  Forty- 
one  years  ago,  Gordon  Hirabayashi. 
then  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  was  convicted  of  violating 
the  wartime  curfew  imposed  on  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry  and  of  re- 
fusing to  report  to  a  civil  control  sta- 
tion for  evacuation.  Charging  that 
U.S.  Government  officials  suppressed 
evidence  which  could  have  led  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  prohibit  the  intern- 
ment of  Japanese  Americans,  Dr.  Hira- 
bayashi fUed  a  petition  in  U.S.  district 
court  in  Seattle  to  seek  a  reversal  of 
the  verdict. 

During  the  96th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced a  reparations  bill,  "the  World 
War  II  Japanese-American  Human 
Rights  Violation  Redress  Act."  The 
97th  Congress  established  a  Commis- 
sion on  Wartime  Relocation  which 
studied  the  wartime  treatment  of  Jap- 
anese Americans  and  held  hearings 
throughout  the  Nation  to  document 
its  findings.  The  widespread  publicity 
from  the  Commission  hearings  made 
millions  of  Americans  aware  of  the 
wrongs  done  to  west  coast  Japanese 
Americans  during  World  War  II.  The 
Commission  on  Wartime  Rel<x»tion 
will  soon  issue  its  findings.  I  will  soon 
reintroduce  an  updated  version  of  the 
World  War  II  Japanese-American 
Htunan  Rights  Violation  Redress  Act 
in  the  98th  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  that  justice  requires 
an  offical  apology  and  monetary  com- 
pensation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  goal.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  FKRICSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17, 1983 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
commemorating  today  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  65th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Indeijendence  Day. 
Sixty-five  years  ago  yesterday  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania  declared 
their  Independence  from  Russia  and 
embarked  upon  an  all  too  brief  period 
of  freedom  until  1940.  In  the  years  of 
World  War  II,  the  Lithuanians  were 
overtaken  by  Soviet  armies,  then  by 
Nazi  armies,  and  finally  by  Soviet  sol- 
diers once  again.  The  Soviets  main- 
tained control  over  Lithuania  at  the 
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PLACE    OP    THE 
VIET   BRUTALITY   IN 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mCHIGAM 

nr  THB  H01  rsE  of  reprssehtativss 

Fridai ,  February  25,  1983 

•  BCr.  BROC  BAPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  I  ecent  tragedy  in  Afghani- 
stan. I  believ  >  that  this  incident  recon- 
firms that  thje  Soviets  will  do  anything 
to  m^ttntAjn  their  viselike  grip  over 
that  once  f re  e  and  peaceful  nation. 

As  all  of  yc  u  know,  the  brutal  Soviet 
oecupation  (f  Afghanistan  began  in 
1980.  Since  1  hat  time,  Afghani  resist- 
ance fighten 
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As  Soviet  soldiers  and  tanks  ap- 
proached the  small  village,  many  of  Its 
frightened  Inhabitants  fled  and  hid  In 
an  underground  water  tunnel  that 
serves  as  the  town's  water  supply.  Fol- 
lowing the  commanding  officer's 
orders.  Soviet  soldiers  pumped  hun- 
dreds of  gaUons  of  gasoline  into  the 
tunnel  when  the  Afghani  villagers  re- 
fused to  come  out  of  their  hiding 
place.  A  few  minutes  later,  after  incen- 
diary chemicals  were  dropped  into  the 
timnel.  the  gasoline  was  ignited  and 
105  innocent  people  were  burned  to 
death.  It  took  7  days  for  the  villagers 
to  drag  all  of  the  bodies  out  of  the 
tunnel. 

The  World  Press  has  carried  equally 
horrible  stories  of  Soviet  forces  poi- 
soning village  wells,  using  poison  gas. 
and  strafing  innocent  Afghanis  with 
the  intimidating  firepower  of  their 
helicopters.  While  all  of  this  violence 
goes  on.  the  Blremlin  insists  that  it  is  a 
peace-loving  nation  which  respects 
human  rights  and  has  no  expansionist 
tendencies. 

In  spite  of  more  than  12.000  Soviet 
dead  and  wounded  and  an  estimated 
$1.5  billion  in  direct  aid  merely  to  prop 
up  the  Afghan  army,  I  believe  that  the 
Russians  intend  to  stay. 

With  this  in  mind,  our  Government 
should  do  evenrthing  in  Its  power  to 
call  this  bloody  occupation  of  a  small 
and  peaceful  nation  to  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Let  us  also  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Soviets  to  convince 
them  that  they  must  withdraw.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues  can 
recall  the  many  clever  techniques 
which  the  Kremlin  used  against  our 
Government  when  we  were  so  heavily 
Involved  in  Vietnam  a  number  of  years 
ago.  Let  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
commit  ourselves  to  getting  the  illegal 
occupiers  out  of  Afghanistan.* 
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105  Afghani  men.  women. 


have  engaged  in  a  lonely, 
campai0D 
air  and 
forc^.  Although  the  heavy 
continue,  the  Kremlin 
basically  fulfilled  its  pri- 
mary objecti  ires  in  Afghanistan.  It  has 
set  up  the  ]  luppet  Karmal  regime  in 
Kabul  and  1  \as  occupied  the  country 
with  105.000  well-armed  troops. 

According  to  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  tie  Washington  Post  this 


and  childreii  were  brutally  burned  to 
death  in  an  imderground  well  by 
Soviet  soldic  rs.  The  "Resting  Place  of 
the  Comb"  (s  a  small  village  some  30 
miles  south  ^f  Elabul. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COMMEMORA- 
TTVE  SALUTE  TO  THE  ESTO- 
NIAN PEOPLE  ON  THE  65TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBXSENTATTVES 

Friday,  February  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  65th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  is  a  day  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  living  in  Estonia  and  other  na- 
tions aroimd  the  world  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  of 
thought,  movement,  and  expression 
that  we  all  take  for  granted. 

The  situation  taking  place  in  Poland 
has  special  significance  for  the  people 
of  Estonia.  Both  nations  emerged  as 
independent  states  following  the  end 
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of  World  War  I.  But  the  great  poten- 
tial they  both  expressed  as  free  states 
raunit  to  a  tragic  end  as  a  result  of  the 
heinous  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of 
1939.  As  a  result  of  that  agreement. 
Poland  was  divided  between  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  condemned 
to  the  Soviet  rule  that  controls  them 
to  this  day. 

The  Soviet  ruling  elite  should  take 
note  that  while  it  maintains  political 
control  over  Estonia,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  obliterate  the  strong  national 
traditions  held  by  the  people  who  live 
there.  In  spite  of  Soviet  domination, 
the  Estonian  people  continue  to  hold 
onto  their  cultural  heritage.  They 
have  never  given  up  the  hope  that 
someday  they  will  once  again  be  able 
to  raise  the  Estonian  national  flag  in  a 
declaration  of  freedom  from  Russian 
rule. 

The  stirrings  of  that  new  independ- 
ence are  being  expressed  in  Estonia 
today.  The  Polish  Solidarity  move- 
ment has  had  a  strong  influence  on 
Estonian  workers.  In  September  1980. 
Estonian  dissidents  sent  a  message  of 
support  to  Solidarity  leader  Lech 
Walesa,  and  1  month  later,  a  strike 
took  place  at  an  Estonian  tractor 
plant. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  in  the 
press  that  Estonian  workers  are  at- 
tempting to  organize  a  countrywide 
half-hour  strike  every  month  in  sup- 
port of  Solidarity.  It  has  also  been  re- 
ported that  Soviet  authorities  have  de- 
tained 150  Estonians  for  attempting  to 
organize  that  work  stoppage. 

All  Americans  should  give  their 
strongest  support  to  this  stirring  of 
human  rights  activism  in  Estonia.  The 
events  In  Poland  have  set  off  a  chain 
of  events  that  hopefully  will  culminate 
in  a  new  burst  of  freedom  for  the 
Soviet-occupied  Baltic  republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  House 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Estonian  himian 
rights  movement.* 


SOVIET  WATCH 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  February  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1935 
the    noted    historian.    Will    Durant, 
wrote. 

For  tiarbarism  Is  always  around  civiliza- 
tion, amid  It  and  beneath  It,  ready  to  engulf 
It  .  .  .  Barbarism  Is  like  the  jungle;  It  never 
admits  Its  defeat;  It  waits  patiently  for  cen- 
turies to  recover  the  territory  It  has  lost. 

In  all  the  history  chronicled  in  Dur- 
ant's  monumental,  11-volume  work. 
"The  Story  of  Civilization."  in  no 
place  or  time  has  this  statement  been 
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more  true  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  Unl<m  and  its  client  states. 
As  E.  J.  DOllon  observed  in  1930: 
Sovtetinn  Is  no  mere  phUosophy  oontoit 
to  uwrt  ttwlf  or  even  endoetrtaiate  others 
by  coovlDdng,  permisding.  or  cajoling  them 
...  (It  Is)  first  of  all  a  relentless  destroyer 
of  the  roots  of  past  culture,  religious,  aodal. 
pedagogical,  and  also  of  those  champions  of 
tbat  culture  who  ranaln  true  to  It.  refusing 
to  be  cooverted  and  live. 

So  it  Is  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  Lenin  to  Andropov, 
have  been  men  of  unrestrained  brutal- 
ity who  have  progressively,  patiently, 
driven  back  the  boundaries  of  civiliza- 
tion, both  Western  and  Eastern,  with 
a  relentless  sword  of  blood  and  horror, 
allowing  the  Jimgle  of  barbarism  to  re- 
claim the  earth,  masked  by  mendacity, 
propaganda,  and  the  kindly  face  of  so- 
cialism. 

The  following  material  is  presented 
as  another  evidence. 

Yellow  Rain  and  Red  Wabs 
(By  Charles  Martin) 

Have  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  been 
waging  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
against  civilians  in  Indochina,  Afghanistan, 
and  Ethiopia?  Convinced  by  eyewitness  re- 
ports and  a  growing  volume  of  clrtnmistan- 
tial  evidence,  American  officials  have  long 
believed— and  occasionally  have  charged— 
that  the  answer  is  yes.  Late  in  November, 
the  United  States  presented  the  strongest 
documentation  yet  to  support  its  case.  The 
State  Department  disclosed  that  it  had  ob- 
tained two  gas  masks  used  by  Soviet  forces 
in  Afghanistan  that  were  contaminated 
with  potent  fungal  poisons— the  active  in- 
gredients of  a  weapon  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  yellow  rain. 

The  clear  Implication,  the  State  Depart- 
ment said,  is  that  Soviet  troops  were  wear- 
ing the  masks  while  directing  poison  spray 
against  Afghan  victims.  The  report  cited  the 
testimony  of  Soviet,  Laotian,  and  Vietnam- 
ese defectors,  accounts  by  refugees  arriving 
in  Thailand  and  Pakistan,  blood  and  urine 
samples  from  apparent  victims,  and  other 
evidence. 

Pressing  its  attack,  the  U.S.  charged  in 
December  that  Soviet-backed  government 
forces  in  Ethiopia  appeared  to  be  employing 
deadly  nerve  gas  in  their  campaign  against 
Erltrean  insurgents.  In  fact,  the  State  De- 
partment says,  the  Soviet  bloc  is  also  using 
cyanide,  phosgine  oxlne,  chlorpierin,  and 
"unidentified  agents"  in  military  operations 
around  the  world. 

The  Soviets  have  Indignantly  denied  any 
involvement  in  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare, which  is  forbidden  by  international 
law.  The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  bans  first 
use  of  chemical  weapons,  and  the  1972 
United  Nations  Convention  prohibits  even 
the  possession  of  biological  we^jons;  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.SJ3.R.,  Afghanistan,  and 
most  other  countries  have  signed  both 
agreements.  But  the  Soviets  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  it  was  the  United  States  that 
used  Agent  Orange,  a  toxic  defoliant,  during 
war  in  Vietnam.  Not  only  does  the  Reagan 
administration  hope  to  even  the  propaganda 
score,  say  the  Soviets,  but  it  is  also  trying  to 
gain  support  for  a  proposal  to  resume  pro- 
duction of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
after  a  ten-year  halt. 

The  U.S.  is  not  alone  in  Its  accusations. 
The  Canadian  government,  conducting  its 
own  investigation,  concluded  in  August  that 
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"chemical  and  biological  agents  are  being 
used  In  Southeast  Asia."  A  group  of  United 
NatioDS  experts  sltbougfa  tbsy  came  to  no 
conclusion,  acknowledged  in  November  tbat 
it  "could  not  disregard  the  drcomstantlal 
evidence  suggestive  of  poarible  use  of  some 
sort  of  toxic  ^emlcal  substance  In  some  in- 
atanoes."  France  was  Impressed  enough  by 
that  evidence  to  urge  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent United  Nations  panel  of  experts  to 
InvesUgate  charges  of  biological  or  chemical 
of  biological  or  chemical  attacks  as  they 
occur. 

Proving  Soviet  guilt  has  been  difficult, 
partly  because  the  exotic  and  poorly  under- 
stood poisons  Involved  are  often  present  in 
small  quantities  in  nature.  The  quest  for 
proof  began  In  1976,  after  reports  of  chemi- 
cal attars  in  Laos  against  the  Hmong.  a  hUl 
tribe  supported  by  the  CIA  diulng  the  war 
in  Indochina.  The  Hmong  have  continued  to 
offfioat  the  communist  forces  that  sized 
power  in  Laos  in  1975,  and  the  Vientiane 
government  has  apparently  used  chemical 
warfare  in  an  effort  to  crush  them.  Journal- 
ist, refugee  workers,  and  diplomats  beard 
tales  from  Hmong  refugees  describing  a  va- 
riety of  horrors.  These  usually  involved  the 
release  of  colored  gases— white,  blue,  green, 
red,  or  yellow— from  low-flying  helicopters 
and  airplanes.  Sometimes  the  material 
dropped  was  sticky,  and  smelled  like  com- 
phor  or  rotten  meat;  at  other  times  it  was 
dry.  and  had  the  odor  of  "rubbed  bamboo 
sticks"  or  burning  peppers.  The  Hmong 
called  the  vapors  "medicine  tbat  fell  from 
the  sky"  or  "yeUow  rain." 

The  symptoms  descril)ed  by  victims  cov- 
ered the  gamut  of  medical  complaints,  and 
defied  diagnosis.  What,  doctors  asked,  could 
cause  bloody  diarrhea,  nausea,  shortness  of 
breath,  a  drop  in  the  white  blood  cell  count, 
dizziness,  convulsions,  and  skin  disease,  all 
at  the  same  time? 

At  first,  the  strange  stories  of  the  sick 
Hmong  were  largely  discounted  as  just  an- 
other form  of  anti-coDununist  propaganda. 
But  the  Hmong  kept  straggling  into  refugee 
camps  in  neighboring  Thailand,  repeating 
their  tales:  yellow  rain  dropped  on  villages 
by  aircraft  had  infected  people,  domestic 
animals,  and  vegetation.  Seeking  to  docu- 
ment cases,  two  men  attached  to  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Bangkok.  Ed  McWllllams  and 
Lieutenant  (Lionel  Charles  Dennision  Lane, 
began  persuading  the  Hmong  to  bring  sam- 
ples of  the  mysterious  yellow  rain  out  of 
Laos. 

Toward  the  end  of  1980  the  two  men  ^;>- 
proached  Dr.  Amos  Townsend,  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee's  medical  coordi- 
nator, who  was  working  with  Laotian  refu- 
gees in  northeastern  Thailand,  and  asked 
him  to  help  document  chemical  warfare 
cases.  (The  IRC  Is  a  privately  financed  relief 
organization.)  Townsend  aip^ed  to  cooper- 
ate. He  prowled  the  border  areas,  collecting 
samples  of  dust-covered  leaves  from  the 
local  Thai  police,  camp  leaders,  and  the  ref- 
uges themselves.  "Usually  the  refugees  gave 
whatever  samples  they  brought  out  to  the 
Thai  border  police,"  Townsend  told  Discov- 
KH's  Victoria  Butler,  "and  the  border  police- 
men tended  to  put  the  samples  in  their  desk 
drawers  and  forget  about  them.  If  it  soimds 
like  a  highly  amateurish  affair,  it  was." 

In  1981,  while  Townsend  continued  to 
gather  samples  of  leaves  from  Laos,  the  first 
concrete  evidence  of  chemical  attacks  else- 
where on  the  Indochina  peninsula  turned 
up.  Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas,  who  was  Thai- 
land as  a  sanctuary  from  attacks  by  the  Vi- 
etnamese forces  occupying  Cambodia,  gave 
U.S.  government  officials  a  contaminated 
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leaf  and  a  contaminated  twig  collected  after 
what  was  apparently  a  gas  attaA.  The  ma- 
terial was  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Chem- 
ical Systems  Laboratories  at  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal in  Maryland. 

Around  the  same  time,  the  Army  Surgeon 
General's  Offiee  assigned  Sharon  Watson,  a 
toxicologlst  with  the  Army  Medical  Intelli- 
gence and  Information  Agency,  to  oversee 
the  analysis  of  all  yellow  rain  samples. 
Watson  was  an  exi>iert  in  mycotoxins— 
fimaal  poisons  sometimes  found  in  nature, 
which  are  dangerous  to  both  human  beings 
and  UveatoA.  Sbe  Xnetaa  to  wonder  whether 
yeOow  rain  might  have  something  to  do 
with  these  little-known  poiscKis. 

After  reviewing  the  scientific  literature. 
reading  transcripts  of  interviews  with  wit- 
nesses and  victims  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
studying  new  reports  from  Afghanistan, 
Watson  decided  she  was  on  the  right  track. 
The  medical  symptoms  matched  those 
known  to  result  from  eating  grain  infected 
with  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Fusar- 
lum.  This  fungus  grows  and  feeds  on  a 
number  of  edible  plants,  and  it  produces 
mycotoxins  as  by-products.  One  of  the  most 
dangerous  groups  of  mycotoxins  is  known  as 
trichothecenes,  which  have  been  identified 
as  the  cause  of  epidemic  poisonings  around 
the  time  of  World  War  I  in  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  where  poor  rural  families  had 
eaten  Infected  grain  products.  As  a  result  of 
these  outbreaks,  Soviet  scientists  were  the 
first  to  begin  organized  research  into  the  ef- 
fects of  trichothecenes  on  human  beings. 

Watson  enlisted  the  assistance  of  Chester 
Bfirocha.  a  plant  pathologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  to  study  the  yellow  rain 
theory.  Mirocha.  a  specialist  in  mycotoxins, 
had  examined  a  crude  mixture  of  Fusarium 
toxins  from  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
early  1970's,  and  had  found  high  concentra- 
tions of  a  particularly  deadly  trichothecene 
called  T-2  toxin.  At  Watson's  request,  Miro- 
cha analyzed  the  samples  from  Cambodia, 
unaware  of  their  origin  or  nature.  Using  a 
computerized  gas  chromatograph  and  mass 
spectrometer,  he  found  three  trichothecene 
mycotoxins  in  the  samples:  T-2  toxin,  deox- 
ynivalenol,  and  diacetoxyscirpenol.  In  the 
spring  of  1981,  when  Army  scientiste  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal  tested  three  additional 
samples — one  from  Cambodia  and  two  from 
Laos— they  detected  two  of  the  three  toxins 
that  Mirocha  had  found  in  his  samples. 
These  results  led  to  an  announcement  by 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  in  Sep- 
tember 1981  that  the  United  SUtes  had  ob- 
tained physical  evidence  that  lethal  myco- 
toxins were  being  used  as  weapons  in  South- 
east Asia. 

As  Mirocha  analyzed  urine,  blood,  and 
tissue  samples  collected  by  Townsend  from 
victims  of  yellow  rain  attacks  in  Thailand, 
evidence  (mycotoxins  in  greater  amounts 
than  occur  in  nature)  continued  to  accumu- 
late. Tests  also  revealed  an  abnormally  low 
level  of  white  blood  cells  in  some  of  the  vic- 
tims, a  condition  that  seemed  to  persist  for 
several  weeks  after  exposure  to  the  toxins. 
On  the  strength  of  this  and  other  evidence, 
the  State  Department  issued  a  report  last 
March  formaUy  charging  the  Soviet  bloc 
with  waging  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare. 

Many  scientists,  both  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  abroad,  are  withholding  Judgment  on 
the  American  charges  imtil  all  phases  of  the 
investigation  have  been  reviewed  by  other 
researchers.  Skeptics  among  them  have 
been  particularly  concerned  about  the  au- 
thenticity of  samples.  They  charge  that  one 
sample  cited  by  the  SUte  Department  as 
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example,  was  supplied  by  a 
reivesenting  Soldier  of  For- 
known  for  Its  strong  antl- 
communlst  st^ioe. 
One  critic  of  the  State  Department  study 
Meselaon.  a  biochemist  at 
an  authority  on  biological 
point  is  not  that  trichothe- 
In  use."  he  said  after  the 
"but  that  there  are  some  very 
serious  questions  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
evidenoe."  Aifwig  the  concerns  raised  by 
of  reliable  sampling  and  con- 
[mcertatnty  as  to  what  constl- 
lose  of  the  toxin:  and  the  gov- 
of  what  he  considered  incon- 
clusive evident  to  support  sweeping  conclu- 
sions. 

Even  in  ligt^  of  the  evidence  in  the  State 
Department's  November  report,  Meselson 
ranains  uncoi  ivinced.  He  does  not  challenge 
the  honesty  o !  the  scientists  who  have  ana- 
lysed and  eval  jated  samples,  but  insists  that 
too  many  questions  remain  unanswered 
about  the  autl  tentldty  of  the  samples. 

To  counter  i  ;uch  skepticism.  American  au- 
thorities havelrefined  the  methods  by  which 
samples  are  collected,  preserved,  and  ana- 
lysed, and  no^  have  answers  for  some  of  the 
objections  rai  led  by  critics.  For  instance, 
Meselson  and  others  had  found  discrepan- 
cies between  the  accounts  of  survivors  of 
yellow  rain  a;tacks  and  the  effects  of  tri- 
chothecene  ptisons  observed  in  animal  ex- 
periments. R«fugee8  claimed  that  exposure 
to  yellow  rain  sometimes  caused  hemorrtiag- 
ing  and  deatli  within  minutes,  although  no 
such  rapid  efl  ects  tiad  been  observed  in  lab- 
oratory aninu  Is. 

State  Deps  rtment  experts  now  believe 
that  they  h  ive  discovered  a  synergistic 
effect  tietwec  a  trichothecene  poisons  and 
another  class  of  fungal  poisons,  called  afla- 
toxins.  tFsed  ogether.  they  bring  on  much 
more  rapid  i  ymptoms  of  poisoning  than 
when  used  sei  tarately,  and  Just  such  a  com- 
bination was  detected  in  some  samples  col- 
lected recently.  In  Southeast  Asia.  Soviet- 
backed  force)  are  supposed  to  be  using  a 
lethal  mixturf  of  trichothecenes,  anatoxins, 
pollen  and  bU^ding  agents,  and  other  materi- 
als that  perm  it  use  of  the  poison  as  either  a 
wet  spray  or  s  dry  powder. 

Important  <  uestions  about  fungal  poisons 
remain  unau  vered.  American  scientists  say 
they  are  unc;rtatn  about  the  mechanisms 
by  which  tha  e  poisons  attack  the  body,  and 
know  little  ol  their  long-term  effects.  Still. 
the  State  De]  lartment  appears  to  have  gone 
a  long  way  tc  ward  making  Its  case  with  dis- 
interested scl(  intlsts. 

Says  Eugen  t  Smalley,  a  plant  pathologist 
at  the  university  of  Wisconsin  and  a 
member  of  tne  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences commttee  evaluating  the  Army's 
technological  defenses  against  mycotoxins, 
"There  is  ai|  impressive  amount  of  docu- 
mentation, aad  although  much  of  it  Is  cir- 
cumstantial. :  don't  have  grave  doubts  that 
something  111^  this  [chemical  and  biological 
warfare 
on." 

There  will  probably  be  no  quick  settle- 
ment of  the  ]  ellow  rain  controversy,  but  the 
charges  agali  at  Moscow  and  Its  allies  have 
become  vastlj  harder  to  refute.* 
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H.R.  1690.  THE  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
FIGHTERS' SALARY  ACT  OF 
1983 


by  I  lovlet-backed  forces]  Is  going 
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Friday,  February  2S.  1983 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  ad- 
dresses and  seeks  to  remedy  the  in- 
equitable and  inconsistent  treatment 
Federal  firefighters  receive  under  cur- 
rent pay  practices. 

The  present  compensation  scheme 
for  Federal  firefighters  Includes  three 
basic  elements— base  pay,  premium 
pay,  and  overtime  pay.  Base  pay  Is 
compensation  under  the  General 
Schedule:  premltmi  pay,  of  up  to  a 
mftTitniim  of  25  percent  of  base  pay 
for  a  72-hour  workweek.  Is  paid  for  the 
long  and  Irregular  hours  Federal  fire- 
fighters work;  and  overtime  pay  is  pro- 
vided for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
54  per  week. 

This  complicated  formula  has  result- 
ed In  a  number  of  inequities  and  In- 
consistencies, demonstrating  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  the  General  Schedule 
for  compensating  Federal  firefighters. 
The  General  Schedule  was  designed  to 
cover  the  wide  range  of  employees  and 
occupations  making  up  the  majority  of 
the  Federal  work  force.  While  premi- 
um and  overtime  pay  provisions  seek 
to  recognisse  the  unique  nature  of  fire- 
fighting  as  compared  to  other  occupa- 
tions falling  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule, the  current  pay  scheme  does  not 
allow  for  an  appropriate  classification 
of  Federal  firefighters  which  reflects 
the  actual  level  of  duties,  responsibil- 
ities, and  skills  Involved  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  In  fact.  It  has  Ig- 
nored the  increasing  difficulty,  respon- 
sibility, and  hazards  with  which  the 
Federal  firefighter  is  continually  being 
confronted,  as  the  state-of-the-art  ad- 
vances in  aircraft,  weapons,  and  build- 
ing construction,  in  rescue  procedures, 
and  as  hazardous  materials  have 
become  more  and  more  abujidant  and 
their  hancUlng  more  technical. 

In  spite  of  current  premium  and 
overtime  pay  provisions,  the  average 
Federal  firefighter  works  a  72-hour 
workweek,  for  which  he  receives  ap- 
proximately the  same  pay  as  most  mu- 
nicipal firefighters  receive  for  an  aver- 
age 54-hour  week.  The  glaring  Inequi- 
ty of  these  long  hours  and  relatively 
low  wages  as  compared  to  municipal 
firefighters  threaten  morale  and  has 
led  to  difficulties  In  retaining  high 
quality  personnel,  with  many  fire- 
fighters leaving  the  Federal  service  to 
work  for  municipal  fire  departments. 

The  computation  of  overtime  pay 
under  the  current  pay  scheme  has  also 
been  a  source  of  serious  discontent. 
While  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
extended  special  overtime  provisions 
to  all  fire  and  police  personnel,  man- 
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dating  the  payment  of  overtime  for  aU 
hours  In  excess  of  54  hours  per  week. 
Federal  firefighters  working  72  hours 
per  week  receive  only  one-half  time, 
not  time  and  one-half,  for  each  of  the 
18  hours  of  overtime  they  are  required 
to  work. 

In  addition,  the  ciirrent  pay  scheme 
has  had  a  severe  negative  Impact  on 
the  career  development  of  Federal 
firefighters.  The  problem  arises  due  to 
a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  qualified 
personnel  to  move  into  positions  In- 
volving promotion  and  increased  re- 
sponsibilities but,  because  of  a  shorter 
workweek  and  parallel  reductions  in 
the  rate  of  premium  pay  and  in  over- 
time pay,  offers  less  take-home  pay  as 
a  result. 

For  example,  an  assistant  chief,  who 
is  ruled  to  be  "exempt"  imder  the 
FLSA,  gets  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  a 
crew  chief,  who  is  two  grades  lower 
and  subordinate  to  him.  Similarly,  the 
fire  chief,  who  is  a  program  manager 
and  admlnlsti'ator  and.  therefore, 
must  work  a  tour  of  duty  more  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  work  hours  of 
other  managers  at  a  particular  facility, 
makes  considerably  less  than  the  as- 
sistant chief.  As  a  result  of  these  pay 
practices,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  get  employees  to 
accept  "promotions"  to  more  responsi- 
ble Jobs,  since  they  must  take  substan- 
tial cuts  in  pay  to  do  so. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  removes 
Federal  firefighers  from  the  General 
Schedule  classification  and  pay  system 
and  establishes  a  separate  pay  system 
which  is  designed  to  deal  with,  and 
eliminate,  the  inequities  and  inconsist- 
encies of  current  compensation 
schemes.  This  separate  pay  schedule 
brings  Federal  firefighter  salaries  In 
line  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession and  provides  a  realistic  classifi- 
cation system  that  accurately  reflects 
the  nature  and  level  of  duties  per- 
formed at  every  level  of  the  Federal 
fire  service. 

In  addition,  by  providing  compensa- 
tion levels  that  include  payment  for 
their  long  and  Irregular  hours  and  the 
hazardous  nature  of  flreflghtlng,  this 
bill  disposes  of  the  need  for  premium 
and  overtime  pay  calculations  and 
eliminates  the  problems  and  inequities 
that  have  resulted  from  these  pay 
practices. 

I  believe  that  this  discussion  of  the 
issues  Involved  supports  the  argument 
that  Federal  firefighters  fiie  treated 
unfairly  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  terms  of  pay  and  classification.  I 
ask  that  Congress  lend  its  support  to 
this  legislation,  so  that  the  current  In- 
equities might  finally  l>e  remedied.* 
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ALLOW  MARTA  CONSTRUCTION 
TO  GO  FORWARD 


HON.  ELUOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

oroKMtou 

nt  TBS  Honn  or  upbbbbntattvcs 

Thurtiay.  February  24. 1983 

•  Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Mr.  QatoRicH  and  I  introduced 
the  bill,  TLR.  1572.  to  repeal  section 
311  of  the  Surface  TraniqMrtatlon  Act 
because  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for 
that  provision  In  the  Federal  law. 

Section  311  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  requires  that  if  the  Metro- 
politan Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Author- 
iaty  (MARTA)  is  to  receive  Federal  as- 
^tance  for  the  construction  of  its 
north-south  lines,  certain  construction 
priorities  must  stay  in  place.  These 
priorities  were  set  to  assure  that  con- 
struction of  the  line  in  one  direction 
would  not  take  precedence  over  con- 
struction in  the  other  direction,  and 
the  amendment  to  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  sotight  to  maintain 
these  priorities.  We  know  that  due  to 
budget  constraints,  any  progress  on 
construction  of  the  MARTA  system 
under  these  priorities  would  have  been 
difficult  to  achieve.  I  was  also  con- 
cerned that  under  the  existing  priority 
requirements,  as  Interpreted  by  the 
MARTA  board  chalnnan.  the  next 
phase  of  construction  could  go  south 
rather  than  north  thereby  further  de- 
laying the  benefits  to  the  patient  tax- 
payers in  DeKalb  County  in  the 
Chamblee  and  Doravllle  areas.  Accord- 
ingly. I  felt  it  was  important  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Georgia  General  Assembly 
and  the  local  community  leaders  of 
the  metropolitan  area  get  together 
and  seek  a  solution  to  this  dilemma. 
Such  a  meeting  took  place  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  1983. 

In  an  admirable  display  of  states- 
manship and  cooperation,  the  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government,  in  the 
counties,  cities,  and  congressional  dis- 
tricts directly  involved  in  this  matter, 
sat  down  and  worked  out  a  compro- 
mise which  will  allow  construction  of 
the  MARTA  lines  to  go  forward.  Paro- 
chial considerations  were  put  aside  as 
the  representatives  of  the  areas  served 
by  the  north-south  lines  came  togeth- 
er and  worked  out  an  agreement 
which  serves  the  needs  of  each  com- 
munity adequately  and  fairly.  The  dip- 
lomatic spirit  which  guided  this  group 
of  officials  produced  an  agreement 
which  serves  the  interests  of  the 
entire  metopolltan  area,  and  inciden- 
tally will  assure  that  the  MARTA  line 
will  be  deeper  into  DeKalb  County  at 
an  earlier  time  than  might  otherwise 
have  occurred.  These  leaders  truly  had 
the  best  interests  of  their  constituents 
and  the  greater  conmnmlty  at  heart  in 
reaching  this  compromise. 

DeKalb  County,  which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, will  fare  well  under  this  compro- 
mise. Under  the  old  north-south  for- 
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mula  for  constructing  the  lines  in 
equal  priorities,  construction  of  the 
line  to  Chamblee  would  have  actually 
been  delayed.  The  chairman  of  the 
IiCARTA  board  of  directors  had  said 
that  the  Brookhaven  line  would  be 
oxnpleted  first  and  then  the  East 
Point  line  would  be  built.  After  that, 
they  would  have  had  to  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  to  go  to  Col- 
lege Park  or  to  Chamblee  next  as 
there  was  not  enough  money  to  do 
design  and  construction  on  both. 
UndM-  the  compromise  reached,  the 
Brookhaven  and  East  Point  legs  would 
be  completed  next,  with  the  Chamblee 
station  thereafter,  followed  by  the  air- 
port leg  and  then  the  Doravllle  sta- 
tion. The  compromise  will  serve 
DeKalb  well.  The  plan  also  will  serve 
the  airport  and  the  community  of  air- 
port users  welL 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  RccoRO  an  article  from  the  Atlan- 
ta Journal  of  February  16,  1983,  which 
discusses  the  benefits  of  this  compro- 
mise. 

MARTA's  Cart  Bkforx  Horsx 

Rep.  Elliott  Levltas  is  to  be  commended 
for  trying  to  resolve  MARTA's  construction 
impasse— a  legal  mandate  that  it  buUd  the 
North-South  line  in  equal  parts. 

Levitas  knows  well  the  plain  truth  that  in 
a  simultaneous  construction  plan  the  money 
would  run  out  before  the  rapid  rail  reached 
Doravllle  on  the  north  or  Hartsfield  Inter- 
national Airport  on  the  south. 

To  bring  some  sense  to  that,  the  construc- 
tion schedule  must  be  changed  by  an  act  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly.  Atlanta  and  Pulton 
and  DeKalb  County  leaders  must  decide 
whether  north  or  south  will  come  first. 

But  the  discussion  is  academic. 

MARTA  now  tias  the  money  to  build  to  its 
Brookhaven  and  Lakewood  stations  by  next 
year.  The  transit  agency  anticipates  having 
the  money  from  its  share  of  the  federal  gas- 
oline tax  increase  to  build  to  East  Point  on 
the  south  by  1986. 

Stations  and  service  for  Chamblee  and 
E>oraville  and  College  Park  and  the  airport 
remain  only  plans  without  funds. 

We  have  recommended  Just  the  segment- 
ed construction  approach  that  Levitas  Is  es- 
pousing. Rapid  rail  service  would  be  ex- 
tended north  to  Chamblee  first,  then  to  the 
idrport  and  finally  to  Doravllle. 

It  makes  sense  because  Chamblee  will 
serve  the  northern  reaches  of  DeKalb 
County,  an  area  slighted  by  MARTA's  time- 
table. It  will  also  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
station  in  residential  Brookhaven  as  a  ter- 
minal. 

Then  can  come  the  important  airport  link 
and  eventually  Doravllle,  which  will  also 
serve  Gwinnett  County.  Residents  there 
aren't  paying  the  MARTA  sales  tax. 

But  even  If  every  MARTA  rider  and  sup- 
porter agreed  to  the  construction  schedule, 
the  money  isn't  there.  We  hope  Levitas  con- 
tinues his  efforts  for  federal  funds  and 
presses  state  legislators  to  extend  the 
MARTA  sales  tax  and  seareh  for  new  con- 
struction funds. 

Blueprints  won't  get  riders  from  the  air- 
port, Chamblee  or  Doravllle. 

All  of  the  local  officials.  State  sena- 
tors and  House  members,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Involved  in  this 
matter  endorsed  the  compromise  plan. 
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It  Is  a  good  plan  which  wlU  allow  the 
lines  to  stretch  into  the  northern  por- 
tions of  DeKalb  County  at  an  earlier 
date  as  well  as  allowing  the  lines  to 
reach  the  airport  at  an  earlier  date.  In 
order  to  let  the  Georgia  General  As- 
sembly Implement  the  compromise, 
section  311  needs  be  repealed  because 
its  purpose  has  been  served. 

I  would  like  to  thank  and  commend 
all  of  those  who  took  part  in  this 
effort  and  who  worked  with  us  to  reach 
this  compromise.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSia 

ornxmois 

ni  THX  Ronsx  or  KirRxsKirrATivn 

Friday,  February  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday,  March  1,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  this  major  legislation,  it 
is  anticipated  that  when  this  biU  is  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  we  will  be 
asking  the  leadership  to  schedule  it 
for  floor  consideration  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  As  a  restilt.  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  I  take  this  time  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  it  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  request  less  than 
an  open  rule  on  this  matter.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH— RE- 
COUNTING THE  TRUE  HISTO- 
RT  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

orcALiroRiriA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  25.  1983 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Februairy  is  Black  History  Month.  We 
have  so  designated  this  month  in  order 
that  all  Americans  might  take  the 
time  to  leam  more  about  the  history 
of  a  group  of  Americans  who  much  too 
often  have  been  forgotten  in  the  i«- 
covmtlng  of  American  history. 

Black  Americans,  enslaved  and  free, 
were  among  the  very  first  American 
citizens.  Although  their  history  is  fuU 
of  tragic  accounts  of  injustice  suffered 
by  persons  oppressed  by  slavery  and 
institutionalized  racism,  it  is  also  the 
history  of  a  people  who  have  relent- 
lessly struggled  to  make  this  Nation 
Uve  up  to  its  creed  "•  •  •  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all."  Their  stories  are 
those  of  heroism,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance. 

During  Black  History  Month  in  my 
home  district,  several  commemorative 
events  are  scheduled.  Organizations 
such  as  the  Orange  Black  Historical 
Commission,  the  Inter-Cultural  Com- 
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mlttee  tor  t  ke  Perfonning  Arts,  the 
Intovated  Cumu  of  Ssnta  Ana.  The 
OnuDge  Ooifity  Links,  the  Alpha 
Sorority,  snd  the  Park 
and  Recreation  Department  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Ana  are  sponsoring  black 
history  ivogi  uns  in  an  effort  to  edu- 
iwblic  and  recognise  the 
many  oositrit  ations  made  by  outstand- 
ing black  me  nbers  of  the  community, 
activities  scheduled  is  a 
fund-raising  svent  designed  to  gather 
funds  neoesM  ry  to  estabUsh  a  scholar- 
meiiory  of  one  of  Orange 
njost  outstanding  black 
personal  friend  of  mine. 
Mrs.  LOly  Kliig.  We  lost  Lilly  this  past 
fall  to  a  fat  il  bout  with  cancer,  but 
she  will  be  i  emembered  ss  an  excep- 
ti<uial  humai  i  being  who  gave  unself- 
time  and  talents  so  that 
mwimiinity  might  enJoy 
more  enriching  human  experience. 
As  coordina  or  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Corbin  Coau  lunity  Center  for  several 
years,  Lilly  Qng's  work  touched  the 
ma  ly.  She  was  an  active 
several  boards,  councils. 
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and  interest  Kl  groups,  including  my 
own  minoritir  advisory  council.  She 
was  also  par  icularly  concerned  about 
the  future  o:  young  people,  especially 
black  young!  ters,  and  she  was  a  most 
devoted  and :  oving  wife  and  mother. 

While  I  a  nnot  begin  to  note  the 
long  list  of  at  hievements  and  contribu- 
tions Ully  made  during  her  lifetime, 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  she  was  truly 
an  extraordii  lary  individual  who  set  an 


example  not 


nltion  of  o^r 
mothers.  By 


true  breadth 
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our    constit  iitents 


only  for  those  of  us  who 


Imew  her,  bt  t  also  those  who  will  un- 
doubtedly 1  am  about  her  in  the 
future;  and  am  so  thankful  to  have 
had  her  cout  sel  and  friendship. 

As  the  moi  tth  of  February  unfolds  I 
urge  my  collfagues  to  Join  me  in  recog- 
black  forefathers  and 
aclmowledging  the  histo- 


ry of  black  /  meiicans.  we  embrace  the 


of  American  history.* 


TRUST  FOR  PAC'S 


HOlf.  JIM  COURIER 

or  HKW  JWMB*T 
VK  THE  HOtrSI  or  RKPRXSDrTATZVSS 

Frida  i,  February  25, 1983 
COU  ITER. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we 

of  the  growing  cries  for 

l^andng  reform,  resulting 

that  the  1982  midterm 

the  costliest  in  history. 

liounting  price  of  running 
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f  ictors— inflation,  more  so- 

•ampaign  techniques,  the 

individual  contributions. 

is  widely  anerted  that 

of  PAC'S  is  the  pri- 

liehind  rising  campaign  ex- 

[Us  popular  notion,  rein- 

the  media,  has  caused 

to    assume    that 
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PACs  enjoy  an  inordinate  level  of  in- 
fluence in  the  House  and  Senate. 

It  has  become  evident  to  me  that  the 
average  American  believes  that  PAC 
money  ia  dramatically  transforming 
the  Federal  legldature.  I  personally 
believe  this  is  a  gross  misperception. 
PAC'S  are  not  necessarily  evil.  PACs. 
in  and  of  themselves,  can  be  an  effec- 
tive way  for  individuals  to  amplify 
their  participation  in  the  democratic 
process.  Furthermore.  I  am  confident 
that  the  tremendous  majority  of  con- 
tributions donated  by  these  special  in- 
terest organizations  come  with  no 
strings  attached.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
an  overwhelming  apprehension  that 
the  political  quid  pro  quo  is  the  norm; 
and.  consequently,  the  public  believes 
PAC'S  control  the  actions  of  Congress 
and  influence  the  votes  of  its  Mem- 
bers. 

The  problem  with  PAC  money  is  not 
simply  that  there  Is  too  much  of  it.  or 
that  it  is  unrepresentative  of  the  gen- 
eral will.  Instead,  the  problem  is 
people  perceive  that  PAC  money  is 
buying  our  votes.  The  seriousness  of 
this  charge  cannot  be  overstated. 

We  must  eliminate  that  single  factor 
which  permits  the  perception  that 
Members  of  Congress  can  be  influ- 
enced $10  worth  or  $10,000  worth.  We 
must  eliminate  the  opportunity  for  a 
quid  pro  quo.  Therefore,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  create  a 
blind  trust  instrument  for  distributing 
PAC  contributions  to  candidates  for 
Congress.  According  to  this  proposal, 
the  FEC  would  be  the  funnel  agent  for 
all  PAC  contributions  and  would  set 
up  individual  accounts  for  each  candi- 
date for  the  House  and  Senate.  PACs 
would  be  instructed  to  send  their  con- 
tributions to  the  FEC,  which,  in  turn, 
would  distribute  these  funds  to  the 
designated  candidates  in  a  timely 
manner.  This  mechanism  would  pre- 
serve the  important  right  of  PACs  to 
support  a  candidate  with  whom  they 
are  in  general  philosophical  agree- 
ment. However,  my  bill  would  prohibit 
PACs.  the  FEC,  or  any  individual 
from  disclosing  the  dollar  amount  of 
PAC  contributions,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  groimds  for  concern  that 
PACs  can  unduly  influence  the  deci- 
sions of  elected  officials. 

Although  my  legislation  would  not 
permit  specific  dollar  amoimts  of  con- 
tributions to  be  made  public,  the  right 
of  PACs  to  express  their  support  for  a 
candidate  and  the  need  for  the  candi- 
date to  be  cognizant  of  those  groups 
which  are  endorsing  his  platform 
should  be  upheld.  For  this  reason,  a 
provision  has  been  included  which 
mandates  public  disclosure  of  the  spe- 
cific PACs  which  have  given  financial 
support  to  each  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. This  public  disclosures  would 
also  include  the  aggregate  amount  of 
PAC  contributions  to  a  given  candi- 
date and  the  aggregate  amoimt  of 
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money  each  PAC  has  given  to  all  con- 
gressional candidates. 

As  penalties  for  abuses  of  the  Feder- 
al election  campaign  laws  are  tradi- 
tionally determined  by  the  FEC.  this 
legislation  contains  no  specific  fines 
for  illegal  disclosures  of  PAC  contribu- 
tions. However,  it  \a  intended  that  dis- 
closures of  dolliar  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions would  be  considered  criminal 
action.  While  some  may  charge  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  stop  a  PAC  rep- 
resentative from  subtly  indicating  to  a 
candidate  that  he  or  she  can  expect  a 
large  "donation"  in  return  for  certain 
action.  I  submit  that,  in  the  wake  of 
Abscam  and  the  general  paranoia  sur- 
rounding this  scandal,  candidates 
would  be  loath  to  take  part  in  such  a 
blatant  disregard  for  the  law.  Further- 
more, in  view  of  the  fact  that  candi- 
dates would  l}e  prohibited  from  view- 
ing the  financial  records  of  PACs.  the 
candidate  would  inevitably  doubt  the 
veracity  of  any  hint  that  he  or  she  was 
receiving  a  substantial  contribution 
from  a  given  PAC. 

To  date,  most  efforts  to  address  the 
need  for  campaign  financing  reform 
have  missed  the  real  issue:  the  per- 
ceived pressure  applied  to  Federal  leg- 
islators on  each  and  every  vote.  Public 
disclosure  of  political  contributions, 
the  most  widely  accepted  means  of  de- 
terring corruption,  has  indirectly 
served  to  heighten  public  skepticism, 
while  suggestions  to  limit  the  percent- 
age or  aggregate  amount  of  PAC  con- 
tributions to  candidates  further  limit 
the  scope  of  participation  In  congres- 
sional elections,  and  do  nothing  to 
eliminate  the  candidate's  ability  to 
connect  specific  PAC  contributions 
with  their  sources.  And  finally,  al- 
though the  public  financing  initiative 
has  been  endorsed  by  weU-meanlng 
groups  and  individuals,  this  effort  to 
"sanitize"  the  entire  campaign  process 
would  present  numerous  difficulties. 
In  particular,  it  would  stifle  free  ex- 
pression. 

We  must  erase  the  opportunity  for 
suspicion  that  every  vote  comes  with 
its  own  price  tag,  and  I  am  confident 
that  a  "blind  trust"  for  PAC  contribu- 
tions would  do  just  that.  I  submit  my 
pro]x>sal  as  a  good  faith  effort  to 
maintain  the  intergrlty  of  our  political 
system,  and  I  sincerely  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  wiU 
Join  with  me  in  support  of  its  pas- 
sage.* 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  REAOAN 
BUDOET 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMARTLAin) 
IN  THX  HOnSX  or  RXPRISKIITATIVSS 

Friday,  February  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  delivered  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration  exposes  the  contra- 
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diction  and  cruel  irony  of  the  Presi- 
dent's faunpaign  last  year  to  enact  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget 

The  1984  Reagan  budget  projects 
next  year's  deficit  at  a  level  eight 
times  the  siae  of  Richard  Nixon's  larg- 
est deficit  It  anticipates  a  1984  deficit 
almost  three  times  the  size  of  Gerald 
Ford's  largest  deficit  And  it  projects  a 
deficit  in  1984  that  is  almost  3V^  times 
the  size  of  Jimmy  Carter's  largest  defi- 
cit In  short  Ronald  Reagan  is  the 
only  President— Democrat  or  Republi- 
can—who has  had  the  courage  to  soon- 
sor  the  drive  for  a  constitutionally 
mandated  balanced  budget  at  the 
same  time  he  was  sponsoring  the  larg- 
est deficits  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  almost  as  if  the  adminis- 
tration were  asking  Congress  and  the 
American  people  for  protection  from 
itself. 

The  administration  has  no  one  to 
blame  for  these  deficits  but  itself.  It 
has  no  one  to  blame  for  the  Govern- 
ment's debt  frustrating  private  invest- 
ment but  itself.  It  has  no  one  to  blame 
for  the  debilitating  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment but  itself.  The  administration 
has  chosen  a  set  of  priorities  that  have 
robbed  the  middle  class  of  education 
benefits,  targeted  tax  brealcs  to  the 
wealthy,  and  funded  a  defense  pro- 
gram at  levels  that  are  imreasonable 
in  light  of  our  fiscal  condition. 

The  administration's  budget,  like  all 
budgets,  reveals  something  about  its 
craf ters.  This  budget  is  not  a  thrifty 
budget— it  is  the  most  expensive  in  his- 
tory. This  budget  does  not  result  in  a 
balanced  budget  as  we  were  promised 
during  the  1980  Presidential  cam- 
paign; instead,  it  offers  us  unprece- 
dented deficits.  This  budget  does  not 
deal  with  unemployment;  instead,  it 
places  highly  accelerated  defense 
spending  over  the  needs  of  the  Jobless. 

The  administration  has  character- 
ized Democrats  as  the  party  that  taxes 
and  taxes  and  s[>ends  and  spends.  I 
would  counter,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
administration  has  given  us  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  history,  the  largest 
budget  in  history,  the  largest  deficits 
in  history,  and  the  highest  interest 
rates,  and  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  in  five  decades. 

If  budgets  tell  you  something  alx>ut 
an  administration  and  its  priorities, 
this  document,  Mr.  Speaker,  says  it 
all.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tuesday,  March  1.  the  National 
Kidney  Foundation  will  kick  off  the 
"National  Organ  Donor  Awareness 
Week,"  designed  to  Increase  the  pub- 
lic's awareness  of  the  importance  of 
organ  donation. 

Members  of  Congreai  and  their 
staffs  are  invited  to  participate  in  this 
campaign,  on  March  1.  by  Joining  in 
the  scheduled  signing  ceremony  from 
noon  to  3  pjn.  in  roOm  H-128  of  the 
Capitol. 

This  session  provides  Members  and 
their  staffs  with  the  opportunity  to 
publically  sign  an  organ  donor  card. 
Art  Buchwald  and  Pat  Paulsen  will  be 
on  hand  to  act  as  the  necessary  wit- 
nesses. 

The  organ  donor  card  has  been  le- 
gally recognized  in  all  States  since  the 
passage  of  the  Uniform  Anatomical 
Gift  Act  of  1968.  Signing  this  card 
gives  one  a  chance  to  provide  the  gift 
of  life  to  another  by  donating  one's 
organs  after  death. 

Dramatic  improvements  in  surgical 
techniques  and  vastly  improved  im- 
munosuppressive drug  therapy  have 
radically  altered  the  potential  for  suc- 
cessful transplantation  and  survival  of 
many  human  organs  from  unrelated 
donors.  Among  these  are  procedures 
for  transplant  of  kidney,  cornea,  liver, 
heart,  and  combined  heart/lung. 

While  there  are  4.500  kidney  trans- 
plants annually,  another  10,000  Ameri- 
cans cannot  receive  one  because  of  a 
lack  of  suitable  organs. 

In  addition,  these  recent  medical  ad- 
vances have  uncovered  profound  defi- 
ciencies in  our  present  system  of  organ 
procurement. 

An  immediate  opportimity  for  con- 
gressional action  to  remedy  this  lack 
of  organs  is  to  complete  the  imlform 
donor  card  provided  by  the  National 
Elidney  Foundation. 

Further  problems  and  solutions  will 
be  examined  in  hearings  held  April  13 
and  14  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations and  Oversight,  chaired  by 
Representative  Albert  Oorc.  Jr. 

In  the  meantime,  we  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  on  March  1.* 


YOUR  GIFT  COULD  SAVE  A  LIFE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  mw  YORK 
IH  THB  HOnSZ  or  REFRESEHTATIVBS 

Friday,  Febniary  25,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  important  and 
worthwhile  event. 
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ades.  between  1920  and  1940.  the  Re- 
public of  Bitonla  grew  and  flourished, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  independence 
and  freedom  we  all  take  so  much  for 
granted. 

However,  in  1940.  this  peace  was 
shattered  with  brutal  and  imrelenting 
force  when,  as  it  has  done  so  often. 
Communist  Russia  violated  its  own 
peace  treaties  and  conquered  Estonia 
and  its  Baltic  neighbors.  Latvia  and 
Lithuania.  For  nearly  43  years,  the  Es- 
tonian people  have  been  severely  per- 
secuted and  oppressed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  been  denied  the 
basic  human  rights  stipulated  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  signed  by  the  hyp- 
ocritical leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  nearly  8  years  ago.  Deq>ite 
these  violations,  the  courageous  and 
proud  Estonians  have  contained  their 
heroic  struggle  against  the  daiic  and 
fearsome  powers  of  the  Kremlin. 

My  colleagues,  we  must  not  forget 
the  cries  of  millions  of  tortured,  op- 
pressed peoples  and  must  continue  to 
press  for  that  day  when  the  Estonians 
will  a^dn  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
freedom,  liberated  from  the  depths  of 
the  dank  dungeons  of  the  Soviet  geo- 
polltiOEtl  machine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  observe  this  65th 
anniversary  of  Estonia's  ind^>endence. 
let  us  remember  that  the  United 
States  stands  as  a  beacon  of  hope,  to 
not  only  Estonians,  but  to  millions  of 
people  across  the  globe  who  are  op- 
pressed by  the  cruel  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin.  As  a  bulwark  of  democracy, 
the  United  States  has  the  honor  and 
responsibility  to  champion  the  cause 
of  freedom  worldwide  so  that  freedom 
and  self-determination  may  once  again 
come  to  the  courageous  people  of  Es- 
tonia and  the  other  captive  nations  on 
this  Earth.* 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE OP  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  ESTONIA 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IH  THE  ROUSE  OF  HKPRBSEirrATIVES 

Friday.  February  25, 1983 

*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia. This  most  important  event  in 
world  history  climaxed  years  of  strug- 
gle for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Es- 
tonian people.  For  only  two  brief  dec- 


TREBUTE  TO  lifS.  Mn.T.TE 
DA;*nEL5 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OFIUSSOUKI 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Friday,  February  25, 1983 

*  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  recognize  and  honor  Ms. 
Millie  Daniels,  who,  for  the  past  33 
years,  has  worked  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Ms.  Daniels,  who  is  origi- 
nally from  Missouri,  has  made  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  morale  and 
welfare  of  countless  soldiers  and 
airmen  since  before  the  Korean  war, 
to  the  present,  in  her  duties  in  the 
Recreation  Services  of  the  Army.  In 
the  past  few  years  Ms.  Daniels  has 
been  worldng  in  Korea  and  has  been 
an  extraordinary  good  will  ambassador 
from  the  American  people  to  the 
Korean  people.  Through  her  work,  she 
has  made  American  service  men  and 
women  feel  more  at  ease  while  sta- 
tioned so  far  from  home.  Ms.  Daniels' 
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HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OrTKZAS 

HI  TBI  RftUn  or  UFRISKirTATIVKS 
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Allan  Brownfeld) 

visiting  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a 

experience.   It   Is   one   thing   to 
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Just  to  make  purdiases.  Tliat  does  not  count 
several  billimi  more  mao-hours  expended 
waiting  in  tailor  shops,  barbenhops,  post  of- 
fices, savings  banks,  dry  deaoers  and  vari- 
ous receiving  points,  for  turning  in  empty 
bottles  and  so  on.  But  30  billion  man-hours 
alone  is  enough  to  keep  16  million  workers 
busy  year-round  on  a  40-hour  week. 

"Personally.  I  have  known  of  people  who 
stood  in  line  90  minutes  to  buy  four  pineap- 
ples, three  hours  for  a  two-minute  roUer- 
coaster  ride,  three  and  a  half  hours  to  buy 
three  large  heads  of  cabbage,  only  to  find 
the  cabbages  were  gone  as  they  approached 
the  fnmt  of  the  line.  18  hours  to  sign  up  to 
purchase  a  rug  at  some  later  date. .  .  .  Lines 
can  run  from  a  few  yards  to  half  a  block  to 
nearly  a  mile.  .  .  .  The  instinctive  reaction 
of  a  Russian  woman  when  she  sees  a  queue 
forming  Is  to  get  in  line  immediately— even 
before  she  knows  what  Is  being  sold." 

The  group  of  Journalists  with  whom  I  was 
traveling  stayed  in  new,  modem  hotels 
which  were  constructed  for  the  Russians  by 
Swedes  and  Finns  for  the  1980  Olympics. 
We  were  provided  with  the  best  available 
food,  although,  even  for  foreign  visitors,  the 
Russians  were  unable  to  provide  fruit  of  any 
kind— much  less  orange  or  grapefruit  Juice. 

The  bars  appeared  to  be  well  stocked,  yet 
we  were  told  on  at  least  three  occasions  that 
as  early  as  10  pjn.,  "we  are  out  of  beer  for 
tonight."  Anyone  who  wanted  a  second  cup 
of  coffee  with  diimer  was  charged  an  addi- 
tional fee.  We  were  told  that  coffee  was  a 
scarce  and  valuable  commodity  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  privileged  life  was  meant  to  be 
as  separated  as  possible  from  average  Soviet 
dtizens.  Guards  stood  at  the  doors  of  the 
hotel  to  keep  Russians  out. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  devoted  its 
funds  and  energy  to  building  the  world's 
most  powerful  military  machine.  Its  domes- 
tic economy  Is  In  a  state  of  growing  disarray. 
No  place  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the 
agricultural  sector. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  Soviet  workers  are  in 
agriculture,  yet  they  still  cannot  feed  the 
coimtry.  By  contrast,  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
American  labor  force  Is  engaged  in  farming 
and  produces  vast  surpluses.  Each  U.S.  farm 
worker  feeds  60  Americans;  each  Soviet 
farmer  feeds  only  eight  Russians.  In  fact,  no 
country  has  ever  dominated  world  grain 
trade  as  the  United  States  does  today.  Its  55 
per  cent  share  of  world  grain  exports  in 
1981  easily  overshadows  Saudi  Arabia's  32 
per  cent  share  of  world  oil  exports. 

This  year,  because  of  its  own  failed  system 
of  collective  farms,  the  Soviet  Union  will  at- 
tempt to  import  46  million  tons  of  grain- 
more  than  any  other  country  in  history.  As 
a  result,  one-fourth  of  all  the  grain  for 
Soviet  human  and  livestock  consumption 
will  come  from  abroad,  according  to  a  study 
by  the  WorldWatch  Institute.  Over  one-half 
of  this  imported  grain  will  come  from  North 
America,  most  of  It  from  the  United  States. 
In  this  sense,  we  continue  to  ball  out  Mos- 
cow's failed  agricultural  system  and  permit 
Its  massive  expenditures  for  defense. 

While  communism  may  have  made  the 
Soviet  Union  a  military  success,  it  remains 
dearly  an  economic  feilure.  The  average 
Russian  has  one  of  the  lowest  standards  of 
living  In  the  Industrial  world.  As  Nicholas 
Daniloff,  the  Moscow  correspondent  of  U.S. 
News  it  World  Report,  points  out,  "The  fact 
that  the  Soviet  economy  Is  an  economy  of 
Bcardty  Is  underlined  by  long  lines  at  stores, 
black  marketeering,  bribe-giving  and  bribe- 
taking—and  the  government's  harsh  new 
campaign  to  stamp  out  speculation  and  cor- 
ruption." 
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The  only  bright  spot  in  Soviet  sericulture 
la  the  small  island  of  free  enterprise  repre- 
sented by  the  tiny  private  plots  that  work- 
ers on  collective  and  state  farms  are  allowed 
to  cultivate— occupying  lev  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  farmland,  but  produdng  me-third  of 
the  total  meat  and  vegetable  output. 

Westerners  resident  in  Moscow  report 
that  the  people  seem  to  have  lost  wliatever 
IncenUve  they  had  to  work— not  only  in  ag- 
riculture, but  throughout  the  Soviet  econo- 
my. The  Incentive  of  private  gain  has  been 
baimed  and  the  Ideological  exhorUUons  to 
avoid  waste  and  work  harder  no  longer  have 
much  effect. 

Soviet  officials  are  now  admitting  their 
concern.  Radio  Moscow,  for  example,  re- 
cently compared  the  Tolyatti  plant,  built  by 
Fiat  on  the  Volga  River,  and  the  Daimler- 
Benz  plant  in  West  Germany.  The  broad- 
cast complained  that  Soviet  output  lags  far 
behind  In  quality  and  quantity  because  of 
chronic  absenteeism  and  tea  breaks. 

It  is  the  Soviet  elite,  however,  which  pur- 
sues the  profit  motive  to  ever  greater 
heights.  While  Communist  ideology  speaks 
of  a  "classless"  society— and  a  state  dedgned 
to  serve  the  "worker,"  it  Is  the  governing 
elite  which  is  largely  served.  They  do  not 
wait  in  long  lines  for  meager  goods.  Instead, 
the  elite  groups  shop  in  separate  stores,  de- 
liberately unmarked  to  avoid  attention  and 
accessible  only  with  a  special  pass. 

"These  stores,"  Hedrick  Smith  points  out. 
"insulate  the  Soviet  aristocracy  from  chron- 
ic shortages,  endless  waiting  in  line,  rude 
service  and  other  daily  harassments  that 
plague  ordinary  citizens.  Here,  the  political- 
ly anointed  can  obtain  rare  Russian  delica- 
cies like  caviar,  smoked  salmon,  the  best 
caimed  sturgeon,  export  brands  of  vodka  or 
unusual  vintages  of  Georgian  or  Moldavian 
wines,  choice  meat,  fresh  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles in  winter  that  are  rarely  available  else- 
where. .  .  .  Certain  stores  also  provide  the 
elite  with  foreign  goods  the  proletariat 
never  lays  eyes  on.  .  .  . 

"Supreme  leaders  of  the  Communist  party 
get  the  kremlevsky  payok,  the  Kremlin 
ration— enough  food  to  feed  their  families 
luxiirlously  every  month— free.  By  contrast, 
an  ordinary  urban  family  of  four  might 
spend  180-200  rubles  a  month,  easily  half  its 
income  on  food." 

Western  Marxists  who  view  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  a  model  for  their  own  sodeties  should 
come  here  for  a  visit.  They  would  be  quickly 
disabused  of  their  romantic  notions  and 
would  discover  that  the  myth  and  the  re- 
ality are  radically  different. 


A  SALUTE  TO  U.S.  ENGINEERS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

OPCALIFOIUnA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday.  February  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  national  progress  and 
economic  health  of  the  United  States 
are  directly  linked  to  technological 
and  Industrial  Innovations.  Engineers 
foster  the  innovation  process  by 
taking  scientific  knowledge  and  con- 
verting It  into  the  design  of  products 
and  processes.  All  of  us  share  in  the 
economic,  environmental,  and  social 
benefits.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  remind  my 
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colleagues  to  honor  engineers  this 
week.  February  20-26.  1983,  National 
Engineers  Week. 

Engineers  make  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  our  society,  because  our  eco- 
nomic leadership  has  resulted  in  large 
part  ttmn.  our  lead  in  technological 
and  Industrial  innovations.  New  tech- 
nologies will  help  to  revitalize  our 
economy  by  making  basic  industries 
competitive  and  by  expanding  oppor- 
tunities in  high-technology  growth  in- 
dustries. One  of  the  keys  to  our  future 
success  will  be  the  dedication  and  crea- 
tivity of  engineers. 

The  following  articles  salute  U.S.  in- 
genuity by  naming  the  outstanding  en- 
gineering achievements  of  1982  and  by 
honoring  the  1983  inductees  into  the 
National  Inventors  Hall  of  Fame. 

[From  the  Engineering  Times,  February 
1983:  National  Sodety  of  Professional  En- 
gineers (NSPE)] 

WlHNKRS  IRCLUDS  BHIOGES,  AntCRAFT— NSPE 

Salotbs  U.8.  iRODnnTT.  Names  Outstahd- 
iHO  ERGiM^atiNa  Acmavxinarrs  for  1982 

An  offshore  oil  platform,  a  4.2-mlle-long 
bridge,  a  lightweight  airplane,  and  a  three- 
dimensional  photographic  system  are 
among  the  10  winners  in  NSPE's  annual 
salute  to  American  engineering  ingenuity— 
the  Outstanding  Engineering  Achievement 
awards  program. 

Chosen  from  among  many  entries  in  a  na- 
tional competition,  the  winners  for  1982  ex- 
emplify the  very  best  in  U.S.  engineering 
technology.  E^h  winner  was  nominated  by 
one  or  more  NSPE  chapters,  as  part  of 
NSPE's  ongoing  effort  to  promote  public 
recognition  of  the  widespread  contributions 
of  engineering  to  all  aspects  of  American 
life. 

The  Outstanding  Engineering  Achieve- 
ments of  1982  are: 

The  Seven  Mile  Bridge,  Florida  Keys.  The 
longest  (35.000  ft.)  bridge  of  its  kind  In  the 
world,  it  is  made  of  precast,  prestressed  con- 
crete segments  which  saved  more  than  $7 
million  over  conventional  design.  The 
bridge,  completed  six  months  ahead  of 
schedule,  was  nominated  by  the  Big  Bend 
Chapter  of  the  Florida  Engineering  Society. 

1982  World's  Pair,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Engi- 
neering feats  at  the  fair,  where  a  total  of 
more  than  $250  million  in  construction  was 
accomplished  in  Just  30  months.  Include  the 
trademark  "Sunsphere,"  a  74-foot-diameter 
sphere  sitting  atop  a  192-ft.  hexagaonal 
steel  tower.  The  Pair  was  nominated  by  the 
Knoxville  Chapter  of  the  Tennessee  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers. 

Bacardi  Waste  Treatment  and  Energy  Re- 
covery System,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  This 
facility  converts  rum  distUllng  waste  to 
methane  gas  for  use  in  distillery  boilers, 
supplying  one-half  the  energy  requirements 
of  the  distillery.  The  system,  which  saves 
the  distillery  $3500  daily,  was  nominated  by 
the  Western  Chapter  of  the  Missouri  Socie- 
ty of  Professional  Engineers. 

Cerveza  Llgera  Platform,  Union  Oil  Co. 
Located  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  100  miles 
from  the  Texas  shore,  this  platform  fea- 
tures a  very  light  oil  rig  Jacket  (the  steel 
frame  that  supports  the  platform).  This 
type  of  Jadtet  makes  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  fields  in  waters  as  deep 
as  1400  ft.  The  platform  was  nominated  by 
the  New  Orleans  Chapter  of  the  Louisiana 
Engineering  Sodety. 
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Lear  Fan  aircraft  Developed  by  Lear  Fan 
Ltd.  of  Reno,  Navada.  this  revolutionary 
business  aircraft  features  fuselage-mounted 
engines  and  a  rear-mounted  propelln.  Built 
almost  completely  of  graphite/epoxy  cam- 
podtes,  the  plan  is  half  the  weight  of  alumi- 
num and  uses  only  one-half  to  one-third  the 
fuel  of  a  comparable  conventional  aircraft 
The  plane  was  nominated  by  the  Rmo 
Chapter  of  the  Nevada  Sodety  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

Jesse  H.  Jones  Memorial  Bridge,  Houston 
Ship  Chaimel,  Texas.  Including  its  ramps, 
the  bridge  project  runs  4.2  miles,  and  in- 
dudes  the  longest  main  span  (750  ft.)  for  a 
segmmtally  constructed  concrete  bridge  In 
the  Americas.  Engineers  working  on  the 
project  developed  a  superstrong  concrete 
mix  to  combat  humid  weather.  The  bridge 
was  nominated  by  the  Western  Chapter  of 
the  Missouri  Sodety  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, and  by  the  Texas  Society's  San  Ja- 
cinto Chi4>ter.  Solar  energy  system.  Illinois 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Springfield.  A 
showplace  of  solar  technology  and  energy- 
efficient  design,  the  facility  Indudes  more 
than  10,000  feet  of  solar  collectors,  which 
are  designed  to  supply  22%  of  air-condition- 
ing, 43%  of  heating,  and  70%  of  hot  water 
needs.  The  Capital  Chapter  of  the  ninols 
Sodety  of  Professional  Engineers  nominat- 
ed the  project  for  an  award. 

EPCX>T  Center,  Orlando,  Florida.  An  ac- 
ronym for  Experimental  Prototype  Commu- 
nity of  Tomorrow,  EPCOT  Center  is  the 
largest  private  building  project  in  the  U.S., 
costing  more  than  $800  million  and  covering 
260  acres  of  the  28,000-acre  site  of  Disney 
World  near  Orlando.  Exhibits  are  both  en- 
tertaining and  educational,  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  communications  and 
energy  technologies,  the  history  of  trans- 
portation, and  state-of-the-art  agricultural 
engineering.  The  center  was  nominated  by 
the  Central  Florida  Chapter  of  the  Florida 
Engineering  Society. 

Nimslo  Three-Dimensional  Photographic 
System  Engineers  at  the  Nimslo  Corp.  near 
Atlanta  have  developed  a  fuly  automatic 
three-dimensional  photographic  print 
system  for  consumer  use.  The  system  pro- 
duces 3-D  photos  which  can  be  viewed  with- 
out aids.  The  camera  weighs  only  12  ok.;  the 
price  for  prints  is  comparable  to  other  in- 
stant cameras.  The  system  was  nominated 
by  the  Sandy  Springs  (Chapter  of  the  Geor- 
gia Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

Past  Flux  Test  Facility,  Hanford.  Wash- 
ington. The  largest  experimental  fast  flux 
nuclear  reactor  in  the  U.S.,  this  400  mega- 
watt facility  is  designed  for  irradiation  test- 
ing of  fuels,  alloys,  and  components  for 
breeder  ribactor  systems  of  the  future.  Many 
of  Its  designs,  components,  and  operating 
systems  are  "firsts"  that.  It  is  hoped,  will 
pave  the  way  for  future  breeder  reactor 
technologies.  The  facility,  owned  by  the 
U.S.  DOE,  was  nominated  for  an  award  by 
the  Tri-Citles  Chapter  of  the  Washington 
Sodety  of  Professional  Engineers. 

[Prom  the  National  Inventors  Hall  of  Fame, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office] 

Thk  National  IirvxirroRS  Haix  or  Faiix 
The  National  Inventors  Hall  of  Fame  is 
dedicated  to  the  individuals  who  conceived 
the  great  technological  advances  which  this 
nation  fosters  through  its  patent  system. 
The  purpose  of  The  Hall  is  to  honor  these 
inventors  and  bring  public  recognition  to 
them  and  to  their  contributions  to  the  na- 
tion's welfare. 
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Inventors  are  selected  for  The  Hall  of 
Fune  by  the  Selection  Committee  of  the 
National  Inventors  HaU  of  Fame  Founda- 
tion. The  Selection  Committee  is  composed 
of  representatives  frran  national  sdentifie 
and  technical  organisations.  Each  year  the 
members  of  this  Committee  vote  to  select 
the  most  qualified  inventors  from  those  who 
are  nominated  for  induction. 

In  its  voting,  the  Selection  Committee 
considers  whether  the  Invention  of  the 
nominee  is  covered  by  a  United  States 
Patent,  the  contribution  of  the  Invention  to 
the  nation's  welfare,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  promotes  the  progress  of  adence 
and  useful  arts. 

ALKZAinSKSON  (PATBrmO.  l,OSS,tSTI  BJOB- 

rannzHCT  altixhatok 

Ernst  Alexanderson,  Swedlsh-bom  Ameri- 
can inventor,  who  died  on  May  14,  1976,  at 
the  age  of  97,  was  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany engineer  whose  high  frequency  alter- 
nator gave  America  its  start  in  the  fldd  of 
radio  communication. 

During  his  46-year  career  with  GE,  he 
became  the  company's  most  prolific  inven- 
tor, receiving  a  total  of  322  patents.  He  pro- 
duced nimierous  inventions  in  such  fields  as 
railway  electrification,  motors  and  power 
transmissions,  telephone  relays  and  electric 
ship  propulsion,  in  addition  to  his  pioneer 
work  in  radio  and  television. 

In  1904,  Dr.  Alexanderson  was  assigned  to 
build  a  high  frequency  machine  that  would 
operate  at  high  speeds  and  produce  a  con- 
tinuous wave  transmission.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  his  alternator,  radio  was  an  affair 
only  of  dots  and  dashes  transmitted  by  Inef- 
ficent  crashing  spark  machines.  After  two 
years  of  experimentation.  Dr.  Alexanderson 
finally  constructed  a  two-lLllowatt.  100,000- 
cycle  machine.  It  was  Installed  in  the  Fes- 
senden  station  at  Brant  Rock,  Massachu- 
setts, and  on  Christmas  Eve.  1906,  it  enabled 
that  station  to  transmit  a  radio  broadcast 
which  included  a  voice  and  a  violin  solo. 

Alexanderson's  name  also  will  be  recorded 
in  history  for  his  pioneer  efforts  in  televi- 
sion and  the  transmission  of  pictures  by 
radio.  On  June  5,  1924,  he  transmitted  the 
first  facsimile  message  across  the  Atlantic 
In  1927  he  staged  the  first  home  reception 
of  television  at  his  own  home  in  Schenecta- 
dy, New  York  using  high  frequency  neon 
lamps  and  a  perforated  scanning  disc  He 
gave  the  first  public  demonstration  of  tele- 
vision on  January  13, 1928. 

He  held  patents  on  such  devices  as  the  In- 
verter, by  which  direct  current  can  be 
changed  into  alternating  current  through 
the  mercury  vapor  arc,  and  single-phase 
motors  for  railway  electrification.  He  also 
made  important  contributions  to  radiant- 
energy  guiding  systems  for  aircraft  and  the 
automatic  steering  of  both  air  and  water 
craft,  and  developed  countless  applications 
of  vacuiun  tubes  in  power  transmission. 

He  also  was  associated  with  the  ampli- 
dyne— an  extremely  sensitive  and  powerful 
system  of  amplification  and  automatic  con- 
trol adapted  to  the  firing  of  antiaircraft 
giuis  in  World  War  n. 

He  received  many  honors  and  several  hon- 
orary degrees.  He  was  awarded,  among 
others,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  of 
Radio  EInglneers  in  1919  and  the  Edison 
Medal  from  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  In  1944. 

ALFOKS  (PATDfT  IfO.  S.SSS.OBO)  LOCALIZSt 
AHTKHHA  STSTSM 

Andrew  Alford,  president  and  founder  of 
the  Alford  Mfg.  Co.,  was  bom  August  8, 
1904  In  Samara.  Russia. 
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lege  (lowa)  in  1949,  and  a  PhJ>.  in  physical 
electronics  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1983.  He  did  research 
at  Phlleo  Corp.  untQ  19M  when  he  Joined 
Shockley  Semiconductor  Laboratory.  Palo 
Alto,  California,  to  work  on  transistor  tech- 
nology. 

In  1957  he  co-founded  the  FalrchOd  Semi- 
conductor Corp.  in  Mountain  View,  Califor- 
nia. He  was  research  director  untQ  early 
1959  when  be  became  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

As  research  director  of  FairchUd  Semicon- 
ductor, he  was  responsible  for  initial  devel- 
opment of  the  firm's  silicon  mesa  and 
planar  transistor  product  lines. 

In  July  1968  he  co-founded  Intel  Corp. 
with  Gordon  E.  Moore,  who  had  also  been  a 
co-founder  of  FairchUd  Semiconductor  and 
a  monber  of  the  Shockley  laboratory  staff. 

He  is  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Intel  Corp.  in  SanU  Clara.  Califor- 
nia. He  served  as  president  of  Intel  untU 
I97S  and  chairman  of  the  board  from  1975 
to  1979. 

Dr.  Noyce  received  the  Ballantine  Medal 
of  the  Franklin  Inatltute  and  the  Cledo 
Brunetti  Award  of  the  IEEE  for  work  on 
the  integrated  circuit.  He  and  Gordon 
Moore  received  the  AFIPS  Harry  Goode 
award  for  leadership  in  computer  science. 
He  was  awarded  the  National  Medal  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  IEEE  Faraday  Medal  in  1979, 
and  the  IEEE  Medal  of  Honor  in  1978.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  is  a  FeUow  of  the  IEEE. 

He  holds  16  patents  for  semiconductor  de- 
vices, methods  and  structures. 

snanz  (patxht  no.  3,66S,s«i)  comflkx 

COMPUTUt 

George  R.  Stibitz  was  bom  on  April  30. 
1904,  in  York,  Pennsylvania.  He  attended 
Moraine  Park,  an  experimental  school  in 
Dayton.  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  from 
Denison  University  in  1936  with  a  Ph3.  in 
Applied  Mathematics.  He  received  an  MJ3. 
from  Union  College  in  1927  and  a  PhJ>. 
from  CoraeU  in  1930  in  the  field  of  physics. 
Stibitz  Joined  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
in  1930  where  he  served  aa  a  mathematical 
consultant.  From  1940  to  1945  he  was  on 
loan  to  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development.  Following  World  War  II, 
he  was  an  independent  consultant  in  applied 
mathematics  for  various  government  and  in- 
dustrial agendea.  In  1964  he  Joined  the  De- 
partment of  Physiology  at  Dartmouth  Medi- 
cal School  as  a  research  associate.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  working  primarily  on 
applications  of  physics,  mathematics  and 
computers  to  biophysical  systems.  He 
became  a  professor  in  1966  and  professor 
emeritus  in  1970. 

His  interest  in  computers  arose  from  an 
assignment  in  1937  to  study  magneto-me- 
chanics of  telephone  relays;  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  binary  circuits  controlled 
by  the  relays,  to  the  arithmetic  operations 
expressible  In  binary  form,  and  in  November 
1937  to  the  construction  of  a  two-digit 
binary  adder.  The  next  year,  with  the  help 
of  S.  B.  Willlama  of  Bell  Labs,  he  developed 
a  full  scale  calculator  for  complex  arithme- 
tic. This  computer  was  operational  late  In 
1939  and  was  demonstrated  in  1940  by 
remote  control  between  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  New  York.  Several  binary 
computers  of  greater  sophistication  fol- 
lowed. In  these  computers  were  introduced 
the  excess  3  code,  noatlng  decimal  arithme- 
tic, self-checkins  circuits.  Jump  program  in- 
structions, taped  programs  and  "table-hunt- 
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ing"  suboomputers.  He  has  34  patents  and  to 
internationally  recognised  as  the  father  of 
the  modem  digital  computer. 

Dr.  StiUts  received  the  Harry  Ooode 
Award  of  the  American  Federation  of  Infor- 
mation Processtaig  Societies  in  1965.  and  an 
Honorary  Doctrate  of  Sdenoe  from  Deniaon 
University  in  1966.  He  was  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  IEEE  Emanuel  R.  PIme  Award 
for  "outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of 
information  proceadng"  in  1977.« 


NICARAOUAN  LOAN  ENDANGERS 
IDB 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  TORX 

»  TBI  HOUSK  OF  RKPRggniTATlVBS 

Friday,  February  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  trou- 
bled greatly  to  learn  that  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  is  con- 
sidering once  more  a  $30  million  loan 
to  Marxist  Nicaragtia.  This  loan  has 
been  brought  forward  twice  before 
only  to  be  withdrawn  under  pressure 
from  the  United  States.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  IDB  managers  are  prepared 
to  bring  the  loan  to  a  vote,  despite  our 
objections. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  oiu-  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Treasury 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks.  Including 
the  ros.  One  of  our  goals  has  been  to 
assure  that  the  policies  of  these  insti- 
tutions reflect  the  ideals  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  democratic  capitalist  na- 
tions which  provide  their  funding.  My 
personal  view  had  been  that  substan- 
tial progress  was  being  made  in  terms 
of  the  types  of  loans  being  made  and 
in  the  management  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  U.S.  taxpayers.  The  actions 
of  IDB  management  in  renewing  at- 
tempts to  chaimel  these  fimds  to  Nica- 
ragua are  causing  me  to  reconsider 
this  view. 

Nicaragua  is  an  avowedly  BCarxist 
state.  It  shares  none  of  our  democratic 
ideals  nor  does  it  share  our  philosophy 
of  free  enterprise.  Since  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  regime  assimied  power  in  1979,  it 
has  moved  steadily  to  destroy  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  has  achieved  a  record 
for  oppression  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  at  least  equal  to  the  Somoza 
regime  It  replaced.  There  is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  making  U.S.  taxpayer  dol- 
lars, indeed  the  tax  dollars  of  any  free- 
dom-loving people,  available  to  sup- 
port the  corrupt  practices  and  bank- 
rupt policies  of  Marxist-Communist 
regimes. 

Quite  aside  from  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  Sandinlsta  regime,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  its  support  and  instigation  of 
terrorist  activities  across  the  borders 
of  Its  neighbors.  Combined  with  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  and  Grenada,  Nicaragua 
forms  a  dangerous  triangle  for  Soviet 
adventures  in  Latin  America,  a  trian- 
gle   which    provides    commiinications 
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coverace— and  a  very  real  military 
threat— over  all  gulf  coast  shipping 
lan«a. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Treasury  will 
complete  negotiations  for  a  replenish- 
ment of  funds  for  the  IDB.  The  Con- 
greas  will  be  asked  to  review  the  IDB's 
activities  over  the  past  4  years  and  de- 
termine if  its  activities  are  carrying 
out  the  mandate  under  which  we 
serve.  Given  the  attitude  of  IDB  man- 
agement as  reflected  in  the  pending 
loan  to  Nicaragua,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  turn  special  attention  to 
this  review.  As  we  are  Joining  In  a  bi- 
partisan spirit  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Latin  America,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
negate  these  efforts  by  supiTorting 
loans  which  enable  terror  and  oppres- 
sion to  be  spread  to  those  we  would 
help.* 


TERRITORIES'  DAIRY  PRODUC- 
TION THREATENED  BY  COL- 
LECTION PLAN 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  VIBOIII  ISLAlfSS 
nf  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPRBSENTATrVBS 

Friday,  February  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  approved  the  collection  of  a 
50-cent-per-hundredweight  fee  on  the 
production  of  milk,  backers  of  the  pro- 
posal argued  that  it  was  reasonable  to 
impose  what  was  in  effect  a  user  fee  for 
those  milk  producers  benefiting  from 
the  dairy  price  support  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, like  the  rain  that  falls  on  the 
Just  and  the  unjust  alike,  this  collec- 
tion plan  included  our  Nation's  territo- 
ries, whose  fledgling  dairy  farmers  are 
now  tlireatened  with  extinction  due  to 
this  added  burden. 

I  would  like  to  establish  for  the 
record  the  many  distinctions  between 
the  dairy  market  in  our  insular  areas 
and  those  of  the  mainland  which  will 
Justify  my  colleagues'  approval  of  my 
proposal  to  exempt  them  from  this  on- 
erous fee: 

One.  The  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
other  territories  are  not  part  of  the 
mainland  market.  Milk  produced  in 
the  territories  is  not  marketed  on  the 
mainland  and  does  not  contribute  to 
the  existing  surplus  there. 

Two.  There  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
fresh  milk  in  the  territories.  In  my 
community,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  90 
percent  of  our  dairy  products  are  im- 
ported. That  figure  is  even  higher  in 
Giuun,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Three.  Due  to  the  unique  geograpliic 
location  and  size  of  the  dairy  industry 
In  the  territories,  we  have  never  nor 
will  we  ever  participate  in  the  dairy 
price  support  system. 

Four.  Bdllk  produced  in  the  territo- 
ries must  compete  with  imported  dairy 
products  and  reconstituted  milk  made 
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from  components  imported  from  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  The  price  of 
these  other  dairy  products  is  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  that  for  fresh  milk 
produced  locally.  For  example,  recon- 
stituted milk  made  from  foreign  com- 
ponents coats  $11.34  per  hundred- 
weight, while  production  costs  for  nat- 
ural milk  from  local  farms  run  over 
$20  per  hundredweight.  The  imposi- 
tion of  this  additional  fee  serves  as  a 
further  disadvantage  for  our  local  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
relieve  the  daiiy  farmer  and  consumer 
of  the  Nation's  insular  areas  from  this 
terrible  burden.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  bill  to  accomplish  this  objective  be 
printed  here  for  their  review. 

HJl.683 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  deductions  from  the 
proceeds  of  milk  marketed  commercially 
by  producers  in  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
RepretentoHvet   of  the    United   StaUt   of 
America  in  Conffres*  auenMed,  That  sec- 
ti<m  aoi(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1446(d))  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "in  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico"  after 
"marketed  commercially  by  producers",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  OKA)  by  inserting  "In 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico" 
after  "ntarketed  commercially  by  produc- 
ers". 

Sac.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1982.* 


THE  WEST  GERMAN  ELECTIONS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 


OP  KANSAS 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  February  25,  1983 
•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
6,  1983,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many will  go  to  the  i>olls  to  elect  the 
West  German  Parliament.  The  results 
of  this  election  will  decide  who  will 
serve  as  the  German  Federal  Chancel- 
lor. The  incumbent  Chancellor  is 
Helmut  Kohl  who  has  held  this  posi- 
tion since  October  1,  1982,  succeeding 
Helmut  Schmidt.  Chancellor  Kohl, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union  Party,  governs  in 
coalition  with  the  Christian  Social 
Union  Party  and  the  Free  Democratic 
Party.  Kohl  is  being  challenged  by  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  Hans-Jochen 
Vogel  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  West 
Germany  to  the  United  States  and 
NATO,  there  has  been  avid  interest  in 
this  country  in  the  German  elections. 
However,  the  West  German  electoral 
process  is  complex,  different  from  our 
own,  and  possibly  not  readily  imder- 
stood  by  Americans.  Therefore,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  of  the  Europe  and 
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Middle  East  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I 
thought  It  would  be  useful  for  my  col- 
leagues to  have  access  to  an  explana- 
tion of  this  process  published  by  the 
German  Information  Center.  This  ex- 
cellent summary  follows: 

Wht  Aax  Electioits  Now  Bnwo  Hbs  hi 

West  OntMAinr? 
The  Bundestag,  the  West  Oeiman  parlia- 
ment, was  last  elected  on  October  5.  1980. 
As  in  the  United  States,  elections  are  held 
in  Germany  every  four  years.  Following  the 
last  election,  the  Social  DemocraU  (8PD) 
and  the  Pree  Democrats  (FDP)  decided  to 
continue  for  another  four  years  their  gov- 
ern^ coalition  that  had  been  in  effect 
since  1969.  The  combined  parliamentary 
votes  of  these  two  parties  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Helmut  Schmidt  as  Federal 
Chancellor. 

For  political  reasons,  this  coalition  broke 
up  in  the  course  of  the  year  1982.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chairman  of  the  FDP. 
Fordgn  Minister  Hana-Dietrieh  Genacher. 
the  majority  of  the  FDP  deputies  decided  to 
form  a  new  coalition  with  the  Cliristian 
Democratic  Union  (CDU)  and  Christian 
Social  Union  (C8U).  which  had  been  in  op- 
position since  1969. 

In  a  "constructive  vote  of  no-confldence" 
l>ased  in  Article  67  of  the  Basic  Law  (consti- 
tution), on  October  1  the  Bundestag  elected 
Helmut  Kohl  (CDU)  to  be  the  new  Chancel- 
lor. After  more  than  eight  years.  Helmut 
Schmidt's  term  of  office  as  Chancellor  was 
over,  and  since  October  the  SPD  has  been 
the  opposition  party. 

The  new  government  has  a  secure  majori- 
ty in  the  parliament,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  constitution  could  have  governed 
until  the  end  of  the  present  legislative 
period  in  the  fall  of  1984.  However,  the  gov- 
ernment decided  against  doing  so.  Like  the 
opposition,  it  desired  the  vote  of  the  elector- 
ate on  this  abrupt  and  unprecedented 
change  of  government. 

TRX  lUBCTOaAI.  STsmi 

The  Federal  Electoral  Law  provides  for 
elections  on  the  Iwsis  of  both  proportional 
representation  and  personal  election  of  can- 
didates, a  mixed  system  in  which— 

Half  of  the  members  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  in  248  constituencies  (i.e..  on  a  first- 
past-the-post  basis)  and 

The  other  248  members  are  elected  from 
lists  of  candidates  (proportional  representa- 
ticm)  put  up  by  the  parties  in  the  Laender 
(sUtes). 

Under  this  system,  each  eligible  voter  has 
two  separate  votes.  The  first  vote  is  cast  for 
one  of  the  candidates  within  the  voter's  con- 
stituency. The  second  vote  is  cast  for  one  of 
the  party  lists  within  the  particular  federal 
state  in  which  the  voter  resides. 

The  candidate  who  polls  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  a  constituency  is  the 
winner  there. 

The  second  vote  is  cast  for  one  of  the  lists 
put  up  by  the  parties  within  each  federal 
state  with  the  exception  of  West  Berlin. 
The  sequence  of  candidates  on  the  lists  Is 
predetermined  by  the  parties  and  cannot  l>e 
changed  by  the  voter. 

The  Federal  Electoral  Committee  estab- 
lishes the  number  of  seats  each  party  Is  to 
receive  on  the  basis  of  the  second  votes.  The 
second  votes  are  therefore  decisive  for  the 
outcome  of  the  election. 

The  Bundestag  seats  are  distributed 
among  the  parties  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of.  second  votes  polled  by  them  in 
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Democratic  Party  each  achieved  0.3  percent 
of  the  vote,  snd  other  minority  parties  tal- 
lied up  even  less. 

PAKTT  FLATTOBMS 

The  Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU) 
and  Christian  Social  Union  (CSU)  are  run- 
ning with  a  Joint  platform  calling  for  sacri- 
fice by  all  sectors  of  the  population  for  the 
solution  of  economic  problems,  particularly 
for  lowering  imemployment 

They  favor  some  tax  cuts  starting  in  1084 
as  a  measure  toward  providing  relief  for 
small  business  and  facilitating  capital  for- 
mation by  employees.  Tax  subsidies  for 
business  should  be  reduced  and  the  abuse  of 
tax  relief  impeded. 

On  questions  of  foreign  policy  and  securi- 
ty, the  CDU  and  CSU  affirm  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Atlantic  C:ommunity.  detente, 
and  the  NATO  Two-Track  Decision.  Their 
goal  is  to  bring  about  a  dismantling  of  Rus- 
sian nuclear  missiles  aimed  at  Europe. 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  (SPD)  is  on  combatting  unem- 
ployment, on  environmental  protection,  and 
on  promoting  disarmament,  particularly 
with  regard  to  medium-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles In  Europe. 

The  SPD  calls  for  an  "international  em- 
ployment agreement"  by  the  large  industrl- 
aUaed  countries  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy.  All  sectors  of  the  German 
economy  are  urged  to  Join  forces  to  combat 
unemployment  The  SPD  favors  shortening 
the  woik  week  and  lowering  the  retirement 
age. 

The  Geneva  Disarmament  Negotiations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  conducted  with  the  goal  of 
bringing  about  the  dismantling  of  Soviet 
missfles.  The  Social  Democrats  would  do  ev- 
erything within  their  power  to  obviate  the 
stationing  of  new  U.S.  medium-range  nucle- 
ar mlssUes  in  Europe.  They  would  review 
the  status  of  the  NATO  Two-Track  Decision 
in  the  fall  of  1983.  The  eventual  goal  is  a 
Europe  free  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Free  Democrats  (FDP)  also  view  the 
fight  against  unemployment  as  a  top  priori- 
ty, and  want  to  encourage  private  invest- 
ment, consolidate  public  finances,  and 
insure  the  funding  of  pension,  health  care 
and  unemployment  benefits. 

On  matters  of  national  security,  the  FDP 
supiiorts  the  zero  solution  to  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations on  medium-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles. The  party  will  reconvene  in  the  future 
to  decide  whether  the  stationing  of  addi- 
tional nuclear  missiles  in  West  Germany  Is 
called  for. 

The  Free  Democrats  want  the  designated 
stationing  sites  of  the  nuclear  missiles  made 
public  and  the  communities  involved  con- 
sulted. 

The  Greens  are  the  political  surprise  of 
Germany  within  recent  years.  They  are  now 
represented  in  six  of  the  eleven  state  parlia- 
ments, and  have  good  prospects  of  reaching 
the  Bundestag  on  March  6. 

The  Greens  are  striving  for  a  new  econom- 
ic order  that  will  do  better  Justice  to  the 
basic  needs  of  people  both  "here  and  in  the 
Third  World."  They  support  shortening  the 
work  week  to  35  hours  in  order  that  avail- 
able Jobs  be  distributed  among  a  greater 
number  of  employees. 

They  support  diverting  investment  into 
the  ecological  and  social  shperes.  Their 
long-term  goals  include  the  elimination  of 
private  ownership  of  property,  natural  re- 
sources, the  means  of  production,  and  banks 
which  should  be  transformed  Into  new 
social  structures  of  ownership. 
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The  Greens  accord  special  importance  to 
environmental  protection,  and  they  favor 
abandonment  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  Greens  apoout  the  stationing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  West  Germany.* 


JIM  WRIGHT  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 


OPOUAlf 


'ATIVB 


IH  TRX  HOUSE  OP 

Friday,  February  25. 1983 

•  MR.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Fridi^.  February  25,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  presented  the  pres- 
tigious Speaker  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Capitol  Hill  Toastmasters 
Club. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Toastmasters,  I  can  attest  to  the 
importance  of  this  special,  seldom- 
profered  honor. 

You  yourself  were  the  first  and  only 
other  recipient  of  the  award.  In  your 
acceptance  speech,  you  said  that  in 
your  opinion  there  were  only  two  ora- 
tors in  the  House— Johh  Akdkrsoit 
and  Jnc  Wright. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  Year  Award  should  go 
to  Jim  Wbight,  who  is  recognized  by 
Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
be  the  finest  speaker  in  the  House. 

Very  few  Members,  today,  have  the 
verbal  skills  to  cut  through  the  near- 
constant  drone  that  arises  from  the 
floor.  Not  so  Jm  Wright.  When  he 
arises  to  speak  on  a  major  issue,  the 
vmdercurrent  of  conversation  stops. 
Even  his  opponents,  who  disagree  with 
what  he  is  saying,  cease  their  asides 
and  listen  attentively  because  of  the 
polish  and  aplomb  with  which  he 
speaks. 

He  is  an  artist  who  often  brings  de- 
spair to  the  hears  of  his  opponents.  He 
uses  the  techniques  of  ^  great  ora- 
tors. He  quotes  from  the  classics;  he 
uses  effective  alliteration;  he  uses 
words  that  are  colorful  and  imagina- 
tive. 

Jim  Wright  is  the  master  of  the  ges- 
ture, who  with  the  slanting  of  a  bee- 
tling brow  can  dredge  up  from  his  au- 
dience the  desired  response.  When  Jm 
Wright  speaks,  he  creates  a  cavalcade 
of  oratorical  excellence. 

Mr.  SiTeaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  announce  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
majority  leader  is  the  most  worthy  re- 
cipient of  the  Capitol  Hill  Toastmas- 
ters Speaker  of  the  Year  Award.« 
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place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.« 


HON.DONRrrnR 

or  PBmSTLVAMIA 
HI  THE  HOUn  or  RIPBmilTATIVB 

Friday,  February  25, 1983 

•  Mr.  RTTTER.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  with  Estonians  around  the 
woild  in  commemorating  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  IMonian  Independence 
Day. 

The  fate  of  Estonia  is  as  sad  as  that 
of  its  Baltic  neighbors.  Lithuania  and 
Latvia.  As  a  result  of  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact.  Russian  forces  invaded 
the  Baltic  countries,  in  1940,  and 
forced  them  to  be  annexed  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  annexation  was 
soon  followed  by  massive  arrests,  de- 
portations, and  deaths  as  the  Soviets 
committed  what  was  later  to  become 
known  as  the  Baltic  genocide.  In  June 
of  1941  60.000  Estonians,  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  entire  population,  were 
either  killed  or  sent  to  Soviet  concen- 
tration camps.  Even  after  World  War 
n  ended,  the  terror  continued  as  the 
Soviets  collectivized  the  land  displac- 
ing 80.000  farmers.  Between  1939  and 
1949  350,000  people  or  one-third  of  the 
population  was  lost.  Of  the  350,000 
many  died  in  Russian  labor  camps  and 
many  more  died  in  defense  of  their 
homeland. 

Over  the  past  four  decades,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  employed  virtually  every 
method  known  to  destroy  Lithuanian 
culture  and  heritage.  Rural  life  has 
been  uprooted,  the  practice  of  Esto- 
nian language  and  culture  forbidden 
and  human  rights  activists  either  im- 
prisoned or  deported.  In  more  recent 
years,  the  Soviets  have  taken  young 
Estonians  from  their  homeland  and 
forced  them  into  labor  camps  in  the 
farflung  parts  of  the  Soviet  Empire  in 
an  effort  to  destroy  their  wllL  Howev- 
er, despite  the  repression  and  forced 
attempts  at  Sovietization,  Estonian 
culture  stiU  survives. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  area  I  am  proud  to  represent  in 
Congress,  is  the  home  for  many  fami- 
lies who  trace  their  heritage  to  Esto- 
nia. Fleeing  Soviet  domination,  many 
Estonians  came  here  with  only  the 
clothes  on  their  back  and  made  a  new 
life  for  themselves  and  children.  Their 
many  contributions  have  helped 
strengthen  our  community  and  make 
it  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

We  in  Congress  have  an  imiTortant 
role  in  supporting  the  cause  of  Lithua- 
nian freedom  and,  for  that  matter, 
freedom  for  all  oppressed  peoples.  As 
the  cochairman  of  the  Adhoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine,  I 
am  proud  to  rise  with  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  and  pray  for  the  time  when  Esto- 
nia will  once  again  to  take  its  rightful 


NATURAL  OAS  CONTRACTING 
PROBLEQlf 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OVmCRIGAll 

nf  THB  house  or  reprxsentatives 
Friday.  February  25,  1983 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Wednesday  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  ap- 
proved more  than  $500  million  in 
annual  natural  gas  price  increases  for 
Midwestern  States  to  purchase  high- 
priced  Algerian  liquefied  natural  gas. 
This  gas  is  triple  the  current  average 
of  U.S.  prices.  Ironically  the  Commis- 
sion acknowledged  that  these  prices 
are  distorted  and  should  be  reduced, 
but  neatly  avoided  how  to  force  price 
reductions.  This  ruling  is  an  obvious 
attempt  by  a  natural-gas-producer- 
biased  Commission  to  trigger  a  pricing 
crisis  in  this  resource  and  accelerate 
decontrol  of  all  natiu-al  gas.  This  is  a 
direct  affront  to  the  depression-rav- 
aged residents  of  the  Midwest  who  are 
faced  with  natural  gas  rate  increases 
of  more  than  25  percent.  Record  un- 
emplosmient  will  be  further  aggravat- 
ed by  record  home-heating  bills. 

In  my  home  State  of  BClchigan,  the 
natural  gas  distributing  utility  has  a 
20-percent  uncollectable  rate  for  its 
residential  users.  The  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  a  program  to  help  the  needy 
pay  their  heating  bills.  Michigan  is 
spending  $300  mOllon  in  1982-83.  Next 
year  it  is  estimated  at  $350  million,  not 
counting  this  increase.  By  the  1990's 
more  than  $1  billion  wiU  be  spent  if 
this  trend  is  not  reversed. 

Today  I  am  proposing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  address  these  natu- 
ral gas  contracting  problems.  The  first 
freezes  the  pricing  mechanisms  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  in  relation  to 
any  natural  gas  contract  at  the  price 
applicable  as  of  January  1,  1983. 
unless  those  contracts  are  renegotiat- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  purchasing 
parties  and  those  contracts  contain 
escape  clauses  called  market  out  provi- 
sions. Upon  renegotiation  the  course 
of  the  NGPA  Ls  once  again  set  in 
motion.  The  second  bill,  a  comprehen- 
sive package  of  much-needed  tools  to 
aid  the  renegotiation  of  these  con- 
tracts and  force  downward  pressure  on 
the  price  of  natiiral  gas.  This  bill  pro- 
hibits take  or  pay  clauses  or  similar 
tninimiim  purchase  requirements 
imder  natural  gas  supply  contracts, 
prohibits  indefinite  price  escalator 
clauses,  grants  specific  authority  to 
FERC  to  prohibit  pass  through  of  nat- 
ural gas  prices  or  take  other  corrective 
action  if  the  prices  paid  by  natural  gas 
companies  are  excessive  to  waste  or 
imprudence. 
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The  nattiral  gas  contracts  problem  is 
an  exb«mely  complex  topic  which  re- 
quires a  brief  understaf  ding  of  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  natural  gas  regulaUcm. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  is  a  law 
which  has  been  mislabeled  regulatory 
legislation.  It  is  actually  incentive  or 
promotional  legislation  to  osoourage 
production  of  new  reserves  of  natural 
gas.  In  contract,  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
of  1936,  which  created  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  would  be  consid- 
ered classicul  regulatory  legislation. 
The  rates  set  for  natural  gas  prices 
were  based  on  the  cost  of  producticm 
plus  a  just  and  reasonable  profit.  This 
rate  model  is  a  theoretical  approxima- 
tion of  pricing  theory  in  a  truly  com- 
petitive market.  There  were  numerous 
problems  with  the  administration  of 
the  act  of  1936.  These  problems  were 
illustrated  in  the  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  In 
addition,  the  gas  shortages  of  the  mid- 
1970's  highlighted  the  regulatory 
shortcomings  of  that  act. 

What,  then,  was  the  pricing  mecha- 
nism ui>on  which  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  was  based?  Pricing  is  de- 
signed to  enc»urage  exploration  and 
production  of  new  reserves  as  well  as 
tying  the  market  price  to  a  compara- 
ble fuel  of  similar  heating  capability. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  act.  the  index 
fuel  Ls  sometimes  No.  2  and  sometimes 
No.  6  heating  oiL  To  minimize  the 
impact  of  a  change  to  a  producer-in- 
centive price  from  a  regulated  price 
based  on  ideal  free  market  conditions, 
complex  formulas  of  wellhead  pricing 
provisions  were  established  for  eight 
types  of  natural  gas  production.  These 
formulas  included  escalator  and  infla- 
tion factors  designed  to  smoothly 
bring  the  price  of  natural  gas  up  to 
that  of  index  fuel  oU  over  an  8-year 
perlocL 

As  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  the  projected 
price  of  heating  oil  was  estimated  at 
$15  a  barrel  in  1985.  This  is  where  the 
producer  inc«itive  pricing  system 
broke  down.  The  price  of  oU  has  been 
in  the  effective  control  of  foreign- 
dominated  cartels  since  the  early 
1970's.  The  pricing  policies  of  this 
cartel  are  not  based  upon  either  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable return  or  a  producer-incentive 
price.  Cartel  pricing  is  based  upon  con- 
trolling production  and  supply  to  ex- 
tract maTiTTiiim  premiums.  When  revo- 
lution devastated  Iran  and  terminated 
oil  and  gas  production,  the  price  of  oil 
doubled  and  now  currently  hovers 
around  $35  a  barrel.  The  pricing  for- 
mulas of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
followed  the  inflationary  curve  of  oil, 
skyrocketing  upward. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  force  any  downward  pres- 
sure on  natural  gas  prices.  There  are 
also  contracting  provisions  between 
gas  producers  and  pipelines,  and  pipe- 
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Itoes  and  utOltlM  which  ■traogly  rein- 
force the  up  rard  mrldng  spinL  This 
effect  Is  the  i  lo-cAlled  price  ipike.  The 
ttatenl  eono  ras  of  advocBtes  and  ad- 
vemries  of  latural  gas  decontrol  Is 
that  there  wi  1  be  further  spUke  effects 
ranglnc  bet«^en  60  percent  to  100  per- 
cent should  i  scontrol  occur. 

A»  stated  I  hove,  these  price  spikes 
take  place  be  suae  Congress  in  passing 
the  Natural  Qas  Policy  Act.  did  not 
take  into  aoc  Dunt  possible  disruptions 
In  world  energy  prices,  nor  did  Con- 
grev  provide  any  mechanism  to  give 
downward  pridng  pressure.  In  the 
arcane  world  of  natural  gas  regulation, 
there  are  ceHaln  identifiable  factors 
whkh  suppoi  t  the  price  splraL  Among 
these  factors  are  escalator  clauses,  fa- 
vored nations  or  field  price  clauses. 
and  take  or  :  wy  provisions.  These  de- 
vices appear  i  inlf  ormly  in  contracts  be- 
tween prodveets  and  pipelines  and 
also  betweei  pipelines  and  utilities. 
Utilities  thet  secure  price  adjustment 
allowances  fi  om  State  utility  regula- 
tary  ctHumisa  Ions.  The  effect  this  com- 
plex web  of  contracting  provisions  is 
to  pass  the  :>rice  of  the  highest  cost 
gas  from  pro  lucer  to  consumer  in  the 
fastest  possiltle  manner.  That  is  why 
gas  prices  go  iip  constantly. 

Without  ei  tering  the  fray  of  decon- 
trol versus  o  tntained  control  of  natu- 
ral gas.  there  are  concrete  proposals 
which  the  Cdngress  can  act  upon  to 
greatly  sloir  the  rapid  increases 
in  natural  gis  prices.  I  am  proposing 
to  suspend  all  escalator,  favored 
nation,  or  fie  d  price  clauses  in  natural 
gas  sale  or  purchase  contracts.  Fur- 
thermore, it  rould  address  take-or-pay 
I»t>visions  t  y  prohibiting  minimum 
energy  pure!  lase  requirements  unless 
such  require  ments  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  make  a  specific  supply  of 
energy  econ<  mically  feasible.  Such  re- 
quirements ire  to  continue  only  so 
long  as  it  is  1  lecessary  to  amortize  that 
specific  supp  y  of  energy. 

These  two  measures  are  essential  be- 
cause these  contracting  provisions 
make  naturs  1  gas  supply  contracts  en- 
forceable on  y  for  volume.  Purchasers 
have  no  co  itrol.  more  certainty  of 
price  under  nurently  exiisting  market 
contract  com  litions.  Pipelines,  utilities, 
and  ultimate  users  must  ransom  any 
certainty  ol  price  for  certainty  of 
volume.  Th^re  is  no  incentive  to 
reduce  gas  iirices.  The  first  two  con- 
sumer energjr  relief  acts  seek  to  pro- 
vide that  ino  mtive. 

The  text  c  [  the  measures  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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A  bm  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act 
of  1B78  to  freeie  the  prloe  under  any  natu- 
ral gas  contnujt  at  the  price  applleable  as 
of  January  1,  1983,  to  exempt  from  such 
freeae  any  oontraet  having  a  mariut-out 
clause  If  the  contract  was  entered  Into 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and 
any  contract  entered  Into  on  or  before 
such  date  which  is  renegotiated  as  to  price 
after  such  date  and  which  has  a  market- 
out  clause 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepTtaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  title 
I  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  110  the 
following  new  section: 

-SBC  111.  CaUJNG  PRICK  FOB  NATURAL  GAS  SOLD 
UNDBR  CERTAIN  CONTRACTS. 

"(a)  AmjcATiOR.— The  maximum  lawful 
price  computed  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
apply  to  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  for  any 
month  beginning  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  If  such  natural  gas  is  sold  under 
any  contract  with— 

"(1)  was  entered  Into  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  If  such  contract 
(A)  is  not  renegotiated  as  to  price  on  or 
after  such  date  or  (B)  does  not  contain  a 
market-out  clause;  and 

"(2)  was  entered  into  after  such  effective 
date  If  such  contract  does  not  contain  a 
market-out  clause. 

"(b)  Maxhhtm  Lawful  Paica.— The  maxi- 
mum lawful  price,  per  million  Btu's,  under 
this  section  for  any  month  shaU  be— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  contract  entered 
into  on  or  before  such  effective  date,  the 
price  applicable  under  the  contract  for  de- 
liveries on  January  1, 1983;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  contract  entered 
into  after  such  effective  date,  the  maximum 
lawful  price  determined  by  the  Commission 
to  be  ^plicable  under  this  subtitle  for  deliv- 
eries of  the  category  of  natural  gas  involved 
which  occurred  on  January  1,  1983,  or  In  the 
case  of  high-cost  natural  gas  described  in 
section  107(c)(1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  the  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  under  this  subtitle  which 
would  have  been  applicable  if  the  such  nat- 
ural gas  were  not  decontrolled  under  section 
121(b). 

"(c)  Markkt-out  Clausk.— For  pun>08es  of 
this  section,  the  term  'market-out  clause' 
means  the  following  contract  provisions  (or 
contract  provisions  having  substantially  the 
same  effect): 

"(1)  OxNXRAL  HULE.— The  purchaser  may, 
without  obligation  to  pay,  exercise  a  right 
not  to  accept  delivery  of  any  portion  of  the 
volumes  of  natural  gas  the  purchaser  has 
contracted  to  accept  if  the  purchaser  has 
determined  he  cannot  market  the  total 
volume  of  natural  gas  contracted  for. 

"(2)  Amount  or  axDucnoN.— A  purchaser 
may  not  reduce,  pursuant  to  these  contract 
provisions,  the  volume  the  purchaser  ac- 
cepts delivery  of  below  a  level  equal  to  SO 
per  centum  of  the  volume  the  purchaser 
contracted  to  take  delivery  of  under  the 
contract  (without  regard  to  any  previous  re- 
duction under  these  contract  provisions). 

"(3)     HiGBXST     PRICE    GAS     REDUCED    FIRST.— 

Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4),  the 
purchaser  may  not  reduce  under  these  con- 
tract provisions  the  volume  he  accepts  deliv- 
ery of  if  he  had  not  exercised  his  right 
under  these  provisions  to  reduce  <to  the 
Tin«Timiim  extent  permitted  under  para- 
graph (2)>  deliveries  of  natural  gas  he  has 
contracted  to  take  delivery  of  at  a  higher 
price  under  any  other  contract. 
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"<4)  AymiAiBD  paoBooas.— The  purchas- 
er may  not  reduce  under  these  oontraet  pro- 
vtatoas  the  volume  he  has  contracted  to  take 
delivery  of  If  he  has  not  exerdaed  bis  rii^t 
under  these  provisions  to  reduce  (to  the 
n»tt»ii«m«  extent  permitted  under  para- 
graph (2»  dellTeries  of  natural  gas  he  has 
contracted  to  take  at  the  same  or  a  higher 
price  under  any  other  contract  between  the 
purchaser  and  any  other  peraon  who  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  purchaser. 

"(5)  ComaACRD  to  tasx  usfuiaw.— For 
purposes  of  these  contract  proviskins,  the 
term  'contracted  to  take'  refers  to  the 
volume  of  natural  gas  for  which  the  pur- 
chaser has  contracted  to  take  delivery  under 
a  contract  (whether  or  not  the  purchaser  Is 
obligated  under  the  contract  to  pay  for  any 
leaser  volume  In  the  event  delivery  is  not 
taken). 

"(6)  ErracT  or  TAKi-oa-PAT  abd  rnminnc- 
snj.  cLAusis.— Any  provision  of  any  contract 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  it  requires  a 
purchaser  to  pay  any  fee  or  other  charge 
with  respect  to  any  natural  gas  for  which 
delivery  Is  not  taken  pursuant  to  these  con- 
tract provisions.  

"(7)  LnOTATIOlf  OH  CORTKACmiO  POX  NEW 

suppLixs.- Any  purchaser  who  has  exercised 
his  right  under  these  contract  provisions  to 
reduce  the  volumes  of  natural  gas  he  is  obli- 
gated to  take  shall  not  accept  delivery 
during  the  period  of  such  reduction  of  any 
other  volumes  of  natural  gas  at  a  price  that 
Is  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  price  of  the 
natural  gas  Involved  In  the  reduction  if  such 
delivery  is  under  any  contract  entered  into 
or  renegotiated  after  the  date  of  the  exer- 
cise of  such  right. 

"(8)   COITTRACTS  COVEXnia  MOKE  THAH  OHE 

CATEGORY  OF  NATURAL  GAS.— Any  contract  es- 
tablishing two  or  more  categories  of  natural 
gas  for  purposes  of  pricing  the  natural  gas 
delivered  under  the  contract  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  separate  contracts  for  each  such  cate- 
gory. 

"(d)  Bar  Against  Nonpricx  DiscRncniA- 
TioN.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  allowing  any  pipeline  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  one  or  class  of  producers  or 
other  sellers  of  natural  gas  on  any  basis 
other  than  the  price  of  natural  gas. 

"(e)  Coiofissioii  To  Consider  Use  or 
NoNusE  OP  Contract  Clause  in  C:ertain 
Proceedinos.— Notwithstanding  section 

601(c)  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  Natural  Oas  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
take  into  account  the  use  of  or  failure  to  use 
the  contract  provisions  available  by  this  sec- 
tion by  any  pipeline  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  as  an  element  of — 

"(1)  any  purchase  gas  adjustment  proceed- 
ing under  the  Natural  Oas  Act  Involving 
that  pipeline,  and 

"(2)  any  general  rate  proceeding  tmder 
section  4  or  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  Involv- 
ing that  pipeline.". 

(b)  Section  121  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Section  Not  To  Appsct  Controls 
Under  Section  111.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  applicability  of  section 
111.". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  110  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec  111.  Celling  price  for  natural  gas  sold 

under  certain  contracts." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 

calendar  month  beginning  more  than  flf- 
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teen  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
contract,  whether  entered  Into  before,  on, 
or  after  such  date. 

HJl.1685 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act 
of  1978  to  i»ohiblt  take-or-pay  clauses  or 
■imnar  fniniwiiim  purchase  requirements 
under  natural  gas  suivly  contracts,  pro- 
hibit indefinite  price  escalator  clauses, 
and  to  allow  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commteion  to  prohibit  passthrough 
of  natural  gas  prices,  or  take  other  correc- 
tive action.  If  the  prices  paid  by  natural 
gas  companies  are  excessive  due  to  waste 
or  Imprudence. 
Be  it  enacted  lay  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 

RepreMentaHves   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PROHIBITION  OP  UIDEPUIITE  PRICE  ESCALATOR 
CLAUSES 

Section  1.  Section  313  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3373)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  and  by  in- 
serting before  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignat- 
ed) the  following  new  subsections: 

"(a)  Obneral  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b),  any  indefinite  price  escala- 
tor clause  of  any  contract  which  is  entered 
into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  which  is  applicable  to 
the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  or  to  any  sutaae- 
^  quent  sale  of  natural  gas  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  agadnst  public  policy  and  unenforce- 
able. 

"(b)  Existing  Contracts.- In  the  case  of 
any  indefinite  price  escalator  clause  of  any 
contract  which  is  entered  into  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  which  is  applicable  to  the  first  sale  of 
natural  gas  or  to  any  subsequent  sale  of  nat- 
ural gas.  such  clause  shall  be  against  public 
policy  and  unenforceable  If  the  purchaser 
elects  to  have  such  clause  voided.  Such  elec- 
tion shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Commission  shall  by  rule 
prescribe.  If  such  an  election  has  not  been 
made,  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  shall  apply.". 

PROHIBrnON  OF  TAKE-OR-PAT  CLAUSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  (15  n.S.C.  3301  and  foUowing)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  315  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  316.  TAKE-OR-PAY  CONTRACT  CLAUSES. 

"(a)  Oeneral  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  any  take-or-pay 
clause  of  any  contract  which  is  entered  into 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  and  which  is  applicable  to  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  or  to  any  subse- 
quent sale  of  natural  gas  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  against  public  policy  and  unenforce- 
able. 

"(b)  Existing  Contracts.- In  the  case  of 
any  take-or-pay  clause  of  any  contract 
which  is  entered  Into  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  and  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  or  to 
any  subsequent  sale  of  natural  gas,  such 
clause  shall  be  against  public  policy  and  un- 
enforceable if  the  purchaser  elects  to  have 
such  clause  voided.  Such  election  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Commission  shall  by  rule  prescribe. 

"(c)  Exemption  for  Charges  Required 
FOR  Recovery  of  Certain  Costs.- The  Com- 
mission may,  by  rule,  provide  for  exemption 
from  the  application  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  for  take-or-pay  clauses  to  the  extent 
that  such  clauses  are  necessary  for  the  re- 
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covery  of  natural  gas  acquisition  costs  of 
the  seller  or  for  the  amortisation  of  equip- 
ment and  fadUttos  used  in  connection  with 
the  delivery  of  natural  gas  to  the  purdiaaer. 
"(d)  DBPnnnoN  of  Takb-or-Pat  Clause.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'take- 
or-pay  clause'  means  any  contract  provision 
which  requires  payment  for  the  minimum 
quantity  of  natural  gas  contracted  for  under 
the  contract  in  the  event  the  purchaser  falls 
to  take  delivery.  Such  term  also  Includes  any 
other  contract  clause  which  the  Commission 
determines  has  the  same  effect.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  315  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  316.  Take-or-pay  contract  clauses.". 
autroritt  TO  prohibit  passthrough  of  ex- 

CB8SIVB  costs  DUE  TO  WASTE  OR  IMPRUUEHCE 

Sbc.  3.  Section  601(c)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3431(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  similar 
grounds."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"waste,  imprudence,  or  similar  grounds  in- 
cluding action  not  in  the  public  Interest,  in 
which  case  the  Commission  shall  take  ap- 
propriate action  under  sections  4  and  5  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  revision,  annulment,  or  mandat- 
ing of  contract  terms  and  provisions.".* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  WORSEN  IN 
UJB.S.R. 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATlVES 

Friday,  February  25. 1983 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  January  1983  recess,  I  jotoed  a 
congressional  delegation  tour  of 
Russia  and  three  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries to  review  our  Government's  rela- 
tions with  those  nations,  particularly 
concerning  East- West  trade— including 
export  controls— rights  violations,  and 
the  status  of  current  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. The  delegation  visited  Len- 
ingrad, Moscow,  Budapest,  Bucharest, 
and  Belgrade.  The  trip  also  included 
Athens  where  our  delegation  met  with 
European  parliamentarians  on  similar 
issues. 

While  the  U.S.  delegation  met  with  a 
variety  of  officials  and  covered  a  range 
of  subjects,  I  am  limithig  this  report  to 
human  rights  issues. 

Overall,  there  is  no  discernible  im- 
provement in  the  oppressive  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. As  the  world  becomes  more  con- 
scious of  human  rights  as  a  measure  of 
national  decency  and  many  countries 
are  worldng  to  improve  the  political 
conditions  as  an  acceptable  form  of 
national  behavior,  we  found  little  evi- 
dence of  similar  improvements  in 
Russia  and  her  satellite  neighbors.  If 
anything,  the  political  climate  has 
worsened  in  Russia  and  Romania  with 
small  likelihood  that  there  will  be  any 
easing  of  the  internal  tension  that  is 
so  obvious  In  those  two  countries.  We 
discovered  cautious  optimism  in  the 
other  countries  as  limited  freedom  is 
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being  experienced,  but  that  may  prove 
illusionary  depending  <»  a  number  of 
factors  in  what  definitely  is  an  uncer- 
tain future  for  the  people  of  these 
areas. 

At  least  two  important  developments 
add  to  that  uncertainty.  First.  Secre- 
tary Yury  Andropov,  who  has  emerged 
as  the  undiQ>uted  boss  at  the  Kremlin, 
remains  an  enigmatic  political  figure. 
In  Russia,  it  is  obvious  that  everyone 
was  waiting  and  watching  to  see  what 
kind  of  leadership  he  will  provide. 
Andropov  has  moved  quickly  on  a 
<»«.mpajgn  against  corruption,  which 
was  Uiterpreted  as  legitimate  given  the 
widespread  abuses  at  higher  levels,  but 
also  a  move  of  weeding  out  the  decay- 
ing and  possibly  hostile  elements  hi 
high  level  government  and  party  posi- 
tions. 

The  new  Kremlin  leader  is  viewed  as 
smart  and  tough,  and  c^^able  of  pro- 
viding enlightened  leadership  com- 
pared to  the  more  bureaucratic  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  but  he  is  equally  adept  of 
using  his  personal  resources  as  a  ruth- 
less and  unrelenting  advocate  of  global 
communism.  The  consensus  is  that  it 
is  much  too  early  to  tell  how  he  will 
deal  with  human  rights  issues  at 
home,  or  how  much  latitude  will  be 
given  to  Soviet-dominated  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  second  factor  may  be  beyond 
Andropov's  or  anyone's  (Hjntrol,  for  it 
concerns  the  economic  fate  of  these 
countries.  Everywhere  we  visited,  it 
was  the  state  of  the  economy,  particu- 
larly the  emerging  Third  World  coim- 
tries  and  the  shaky  international  fi- 
nancial system  that  worried  people 
the  most.  Economic  strains  were  being 
felt,  particularly  in  Hungary.  Roma- 
nia, and  Yugoslavia.  The  link  between 
economic  conditions,  public  unrest 
and  suppression  is  an  imdisputable 
fact.  Poland  is  an  obvious  reminder. 
Leaders  with  whom  we  met  talked  in- 
cessantly about  their  economic  prob- 
lems and  urged  the  United  States  to 
be  sensitive  and  provide  more  help.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  human  rights  pic- 
ture will  not  improve  under  such  con- 
.  ditions.  As  these  regimes  become  more 
threatened  by  greater  unrest  among 
their  populations,  who  have  enjoyed 
meager  but  relatively  bitter  economic 
standards,  there  wiU  undoubtedly  be 
more  repressive  measures  introduced. 


In  our  4-day  visit  to  Russia,  we 
found  no  improvement  in  the  hiunan 
rights  situation.  If  anjrtWng,  we  heard 
repeated  statements  about  a  new 
crackdown.  There  was  little  evidence 
that  immigration  quotas,  which  have 
declhied  remarkably  In  recent  years, 
would  Improve.  Refuseniks  were  frus- 
trated in  their  attempts  to  leave  the 
country.  The  more  celebrated  dissi- 
dents have  all  but  given  up  hope  for 
freedom.  Religious  persecution  per- 
sists throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
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know  of  lEvenl  incidents  where  in- 
^iwiM^Mmi  was  uaed  acalnst  pecvde  as 
tte  ranilt  of  our  visit.  The  Embassy 
sUtf.  wel  informed  and  sensitive 
about  indi  Idual  cases,  confinned  our 
su9tcions  that  if  anything,  things 
were  mucb  worse  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  will  pi  Bbably  not  get  better  in  the 
f(HeMeabl<  future. 

Jewish  ii  mtlgration  has  neaiiy  come 
to  a  standi  tllL  Staoe  reaching  a  yearly 
high  of  51  000  in  1979.  it  has  declined 
I»eclpitiou  ily  to  10.000  in  1981  and  a 
projected  total  of  under  3.000  this 
year.  In  Leningrad,  we  met  one 
evening  in  the  small  flat  of  a  ref  usnlk 
family  and  nine  others  to  discuss  their 
l>light  Tht  frustration  was  painfully 
evident  T  ley  have  been  denied  visas 
and  subje(  ted  to  long  delays  and  un- 
certainty iibout  their  applications  to 
leave  the  c  >untry.  Long-term  refusniks 
have  been  threatened  with  arrest  if 
they  came  in  contact  with  westerners. 
Those  pre)  ent  shared  their  own  expe- 
riences, seme  of  whom  were  profes- 
sionals wh )  were  dismissed  from  their 
Jobs  and  f  <  reed  into  temporary  menial 
employmei  tt. 

Deqilte  the  CSCE  principle  of 
family  ret  nificatlon,  in  practice  the 
Soviet  aut  loritles  have  onployed  vari- 
ous procec  ural  and  technical  pretexts 
to  delay  oi '  deny  immigration  applica- 
tions. It  i(  currently  estimated  that 
some  S0,0(  0  Soviet  Jews  still  are  ac- 
tively seelJng  to  leave  Russia.  The 
tales  we  ta  eard  from  this  small  group 
are  being  shared  by  many  thousands 
throughou  i  the  country. 

Congrest  man  Lantoe  and  others  also 
met  with  Siena  Bonner,  wife  of  Sak- 
harov;  Lecnard  Shcharansky.  brother 
of  Anatolir  and  others  in  Moscow. 
They  heaid  the  same  story.  But  the 
Moscow  n  leeting  had  more  ominous 
overtones  t>ecause  the  group  included 
close  relat  ves  of  prominent  dissidents. 

Religlou  I  persecution  remains  a  seri- 
ous problc  m  in  the  n.S.S.R.  This  dls- 
crlmlnatioi  is  implied  to  all  religious 
sects,  but  notably  the  Pentecostalists. 
The  most  publicized  and  moving  ex- 
ample, of  course,  are  the  VashchanlLs 
and  (nunjkholove  families  living  like 
refugees  ii  the  basement  of  the  n.S. 
Etaibassy.  g^rery  congressional  delega- 
tion that  \  islts  Moscow  cannot  pass  up 
this  dtsphy  of  Russian  tyranny,  nor 
can  they  avoid  heartbreak  seeing  a 
courageoui  family  endure  this  crude 
punishmei  tt. 

We  met  vlth  the  family  and  through 
their  spokesperson.  Lida  Vashchanks, 
heard  aba  at  their  existence  and  par- 
ticular pr  >blems.  not  only  with  the 
Soviet  out  ireaks  but  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  wi  ilL 

We  did  not  miss  an  opportimlty  to 
register  our  concern  with  Qovemment 
officials.  In  our  meeting  with  Vadlm 
Zaglandin  First  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Central  (Committees,  oiir  delegation 
pressed  hikrd  to  have  the  families  re- 
leased. Re  ?resentative  Sam  Oibboits  in 
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particular  demanded  that  Russia 
quickly  resolve  this  problem  by  letting 
than  immigrate. 

Their  fate  is  imcertain.  but  time  is 
running  out  for  the  Embassy  will  be 
moving  to  new  quarters  shortly.  Presi- 
dent RcHSgan  had  made  reference  to 
this  matter  in  national  speeches,  but 
apparenUy  it  is  an  issue  that  is  not 
being  raised  at  high  official  levels  in 
deliberations  among  the  two  great 
powers.  This  is  a  source  of  frustration 
for  the  families  because  they  are 
aware  of  all  the  political  commotion 
and  publicity  about  their  circiun- 
stances,  yet  there  seems  to  be  little 
action  by  the  U.S.  Government.  They 
also  had  some  grievances  with  the  U.S. 
Embassy  which  we  took  up  with  the 
appropriate  officials  there. 

One  other  related  matter.  Apparent- 
ly, it  is  possible  the  family  could  be 
reconciled  with  family  members  in 
West  Germany  if  a  request  was  sub- 
mitted, but  the  family  in  question  re- 
fuses to  make  application  because  of 
differing  doctrinal  views  on  Biblical 
Scripting.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  De- 
partment of  State  should  make  an 
effort  to  clear  up  the  matter  if  possi- 
ble. 

Two  other  cases  of  religious  persecu- 
tion should  be  mentioned.  One  con- 
cerns Matuey  Finkel,  who  is  a  Soviet 
national,  but  whose  wife  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  This  is  another  example  of 
family  reunification— Finkel  is  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  U.S.SJI.  and  his 
wife.  Susan  Graham,  cannot  receive  a 
travel  visa  to  see  him  in  Russia.  I  was 
to  meet  with  Matuey  Finkel  at  an  Em- 
bassy reception,  but  he  did  not  appear. 
We  learned  later  that  Mr.  Finkel  was 
visited  by  two  policemen  that  evening. 
He  was  subjected  to  intimidation  and 
warned  not  to  attend  the  reception. 
We  learned  that  it  was  possibly  due  to 
Andropov's  son  being  at  the  reception. 

Finally,  I  had  intended  to  meet  with 
another  person  who  works  with  reli- 
gious groups  on  human  rights  matters. 
The  U.S.  Embassy  cautioned  me  not  to 
meet  her  for  apparently  she  was  under 
surveillance  and  could  be  arrested  at 
any  moment. 

HnNGAHT 

In  Budapest,  we  found  a  different 
environment:  a  slowly  emerging 
market  economy  with  enough  freedom 
for  people  to  appear  relaxed,  but  a 
government  wholly  pledged  to  back 
Russian  foreign  policy.  Of  all  the  East- 
em  bloc  countries.  Hungary  appears  to 
have  the  least  restrictions  on  individ- 
ual liberties.  It  retains  its  European 
flourish  on  cultiural  matters  and  is  ex- 
perimenting with  democratic  social- 
ism. We  were  informed  that  most  of 
national  and  local  political  offices  are 
now  contested  and  the  process  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  responsive  to 
local  needs  and  concerns.  We  met  with 
the  top  leader  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Cardinal  Lekal.  While  there  is  relative 
freedom     for     the     institutionalized 
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church,  smaller  evangelical  groups  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  a  variety  of 
ways— required  permits  to  emigrate, 
churches  being  bulldosed  to  make  way 
for  other  buildings,  and  so  forth. 

We  did  raise  the  case  of  Sander 
Zobokl  at  the  meetings  with  top  offi- 
cials. Toung  Zobokl.  age  12.  is  the  son 
of  U.  Sander  Zobokl.  Sr..  formerly  of 
the  Hungarian  Air  Force,  who  in  1970. 
flew  a  fighter  Jet  from  Hungary  to 
Odino.  Italy  and  requested  and  re- 
ceived political  asyliun  from  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  in  the 
United  States  since,  and  now  wants  his 
son  to  Join  him.  Toung  Zobokl's 
mother  died  several  years  ago  and  is 
under  custody  of  his  elderly  grand- 
mother. Until  now.  Hungulan  au- 
thorities forbid  a  passport  so  the 
father  and  son  can  tmlte.  We  got  a  for- 
midable response  from  the  officials, 
including  the  Prime  Minister,  that  the 
case  was  imder  review  and  were  left 
with  the  impression  that  the  young 
boy  will  be  allowed  to  depart  shortly. 

TTTOCSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia  is  not  imllke  Hungary 
with  respect  to  human  rights.  The 
country  is  not  without  its  problems 
given  the  multiple  areas  ethnic  groups 
that  comprise  the  present  state.  lAar- 
shal  Tito,  a  much  celebrated  leader  3 
years  after  his  death,  successfully 
guided  Yugoslavia  toward  an  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy  and  relaxation 
of  tensions  at  home  as  he  championed 
the  course  of  the  nonallned  states  in 
the  1060's  and  1970's.  There  is  no 
single  political  figure  capable  of 
united  support  and  the  personal  cha- 
risma that  Tito  enjoyed,  so  it  is  a  col- 
lective effort,  similar  to  a  board  of  di- 
rectors with  the  chairmanship  routine- 
ly passed  around  to  everyone  who  sits 
on  the  board. 

There  are  no  noticeable  hiunan 
rights  problems  that  we  knew  of  so 
none  were  raised  with  the  many  offi- 
cials with  whom  we  met.  The  excep- 
tion was  a  meeting  Representative  and 
Annette  Lantos  and  I  had  with  Mi- 
chael DJelas.  A  former  compatriot  of 
Tito's  in  the  early  years,  DJelas  fell 
out  of  favor  because  of  his  criticism, 
among  other  things,  of  the  extrava- 
gant lifestyle  of  Communist  leaders. 
This  landed  him  in  Jail  for  a  period  of 
time  and  he  is  now  persona  non  grata. 
He  is  denied  a  passport  to  leave  the 
country  and  his  son,  now  living  in  Eng- 
land and  an  occasional  critic  of  the  re- 
gime, is  not  allowed  in  the  country.  Mr. 
DJelas  is  a  distinguished  author  whose 
boolts  are  not  allowed  to  be  published 
or  distributed  in  the  United  States.  His 
only  request  was  that  we  ask  the  au- 
thorities to  allow  distribution  of  his 
nonpolitical  works  in  the  country. 

ROKAinA 

Romania,  our  last  stop,  is  in  a  special 
category.  While  it  retains  a  somewhat 
independent  line  of  foreign  policy  mat- 
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ters.  much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
Kremlin  leaders,  it  is  undeniably  the 
most  repressive  of  the  Eastern  bloc 
countries  and  its  leader,  Nicolae 
Ceausescu,  is  a  virtual  dictator. 

The  delegation  made  two  attempted 
landings  in  Bucharest,  but  poor  weath- 
er conditions  aborted  our  scheduled 
stop  there. 

The  following  week.  Chairman 
Iwurros,  Representative  Bnx  Frkhzbl. 
and  I  flew  back  to  Bucharest  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Ceausescu  and  his  top  aides. 
Our  2-hour  session  with  the  Romanian 
President  proved  very  disi4>polnting. 
Representative  Fbihzel  questioned 
Romania's  new  law  to  impose  an  edu- 
cational tax  on  emigrants.  The  issue  is 
being  linked  by  the  administration  to 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory 
(MFN)  treatment  to  imported  prod- 
ucts from  Romania  under  the  waiver 
provision  in  title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  Section  402  of  the  act  prohib- 
its the  granting  of  BCFN  treatment  if 
.that  country  does  not  allow  its  citizens 
the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

Since  1976,  the  President,  supported 
by  the  Congress,  has  moved  the  emi- 
gration requirements  of  section  402  be- 
cause of  its  policy  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tions, family  reunification,  and  more 
recently  the  emigration  of  ethnic  Ger- 
mans has  been  satisfactory.  There 
have  been  recent  concerns  about  over- 
all quotas— Romanian  Jewish  emigra- 
tion to  Israel  has  dropped  from  a  high 
of  4,000  in  1973  to  1981  level  of  1,012. 
Resolutions  have  been  introduced  to 
disapprove  the  extension  of  the  waiver 
authority.  Concerned  about  the  mas- 
sive "brain  drain"  from  his  country, 
BCr.  Ceausescu  wants  further  emi- 
grants to  pay  hard  currency  for  the 
full  costs  of  their  education— a  sum 
that  has  been  estimated  to  be  $10,000 
to  $12,000.  In  addition,  the  property  of 
emigrants  would  be  confiscated. 

Our  visit  followed  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Lawrence  Elagleburger's  meet- 
ing in  Bucharest  with  Ceausescu.  The 
Romanian  leader  informed  us  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  repealing  the  new 
law,  insisted  that  it  was  fair  and  equi- 
table given  the  Government's  cost  of 
educating  its  citizens,  expressed  anger 
that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to 
meddle  in  his  coimtry's  internal  af- 
fairs, and  apparently  he  is  willing  to 
risk  discontinuance  of  MFN  treatment 
if  the  United  States  carries  out  its 
policy  threat. 

I  raised  the  problem  of  religious  per- 
secution as  a  human  rights  problem, 
explaining  that  a  number  of  religious 
organizations,  human  rights  groups 
and  individual  Congressmen  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  repressive 
measures  addressed  at  certain  denomi- 
nations. He  denied  the  charges,  point- 
ed out  that  the  institutionalized 
church  is  even  sulisidized  by  the  state 
and  referred  to  religious  ciilts,  some  of 
whose  leaders  may  have  been  arrested 
but  only  because  they  broke  the  laws. 
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Later  I  met  with  top  aides  to  discuss 
individual  cases,  including  Pastor 
Troian  Dorg,  who  is  in  need  of  medical 
attention  as  he  languishes  in  jail  for 
poMeaslon  of  contraband  of  religious 
literature.  Time  did  not  permit  us  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  more  than  2 
million  ethnic  Hungarians  who  live  in 
that  part  of  Romania  known  as  Tran- 
sylvania. They  are  the  victims  of  earli- 
er decisions  to  redraw  European 
boundaries  and  now  their  cultural  and 
ethnic  identity  are  being  threatened 
by  a  systematic,  if  not  brutal,  attempt 
by  Romanian  authorities  to  assimilate 
this  large  and  reluctant  population. 

Repression  is  a  way  of  life  in  Roma- 
nia and  the  future  looks  even  bleaker 
as  economic  conditions  worsen  and 
which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  great- 
er hardship.  Credit  should  be  given  to 
Ceausescu  for  his  independence  on 
foreign  policy  matters,  but  the  repres- 
sion so  r^ulily  apparent  within  the 
country  does  not  justify  our  continued 
policy  of  extending  favorable  trade 
benefits  to  Romania.* 
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AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAuroRiriA 
IH  THC  House  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  25, 1983 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  introduction 
of  HJl.  1696,  the  "Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1983."  The  leg- 
islation extends  through  fiscal  year 
1984  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  research  activities  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA).  NIAAA  and  NIDA  are  agen- 
cies of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration 
(ADAMHA). 

Funding  is  authorized  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table. 
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145,790.000 

NBA 

«3740m 

56,160.000 

Although  the  authorizations  are  not 
as  high  as  I  would  like,  nor  as  high  as 
could  be  productively  used  by  the  in- 
stitutes, they  provide  for  a  significant 
and  long  overdue  Increase  in  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  research  capacity.  The 
budget  will  permit  the  funding  of  58 
new  research  grants  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  continued  emphasis  upon  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  prevention  and  educa- 
tion activities  targeted  to  high  risk 
populations. 

Only  recently  have  we  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  enormous  human  toll 
caused   by    addictive   disorders.   The 
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impact  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction 
and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  stag- 
gering. They  contribute  to  higher 
health  care  costs  and  decrease  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  worltf  orce. 

The  research  activities  of  NIAAA 
and  NIDA  represent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  better  un- 
derstand these  disorders.  Through  the 
efforts  of  these  agencies  Improvement 
in  prevention  and  the  development  of 
more  successful  forms  of  treatment  will 
be  possible. 

In  addition,  HJl.  1696  provides  for. 

Technical  revision  of  the  statutory 
authority  for  ADAMHA  consistent 
with  the  agency's  status  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Consolidation  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  congressional  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Increased  emphasis  upon  support  of 
prevention  research  through  establish- 
ment within  ADAMHA  of  a  new  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Prevention.  The  Assistant  Administra- 
tor is  charged  with  promotion  and  co- 
ordination of  prevention  research 
sponsored  by  NIAAA,  NIDA,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
and  with  preparation  of  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  describing  these  ac- 
tivities. 

Systematic  peer  review  of  intramu- 
ral research. 

Establishment  of  a  system  for  the 
investigation  of  reports  of  scientific 
misconduct. 

Preparation  of  a  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  services  block  grant. 

Dissemination  of  publications  on 
current  research  findings  respecting 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1696  is  a  noncon- 
troverslal  bill  and  reflects  provisions 
passed  by  the  House  at  the  end  of  the 
97th  Congress  as  a  result  of  successful 
negotiations  with  the  Senate  on  H.R. 
6458  and  a  Senate  amendment  reflect- 
ing the  provisions  of  S.  2365.  Although 
the  differences  between  oiu-  bills  were 
resolved,  the  97th  Congress  adjourned 
prior  to  the  Senate  completing  action 
on  the  legislation.  t 

I  hope  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  expedited  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  early  this  year.  An 
identical  bill,  S.  126.  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  Hatch  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  will  con- 
sider the  legislation  at  its  earUest  op- 
portunity: 
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•Tma  ADMPnSTRATION  AND  CO- 
ORDINATION OF  THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
BTITUTE  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH,  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITDTE  ON  AIXX>HOL 
ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM.  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DRUG 
ABUSE 

"PAKT  a— ADHnnSTHATlOll  AMD  IMBTITUTBS". 

(3)  Section  201  of  the  Act  of  May  14.  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  3511)  is  transferred  to  Otle  V  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  esUblished 
by  paragraph  (1).  redesignated  as  section 
SOI.  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  each  place  it  occurs; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act"; 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (d>  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  To  educate  the  public  with  respect  to 
the  health  hazards  of  alcoholism,  alcohol 
abuse  and  drug  abuse,  the  Administrator 
shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  widespread  dlasemiiuitlon  of 
current  publications  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  relat- 
ing to  the  most  recent  research  findings 
with  respect  to  such  health  hazards."; 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(eKl)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tion an  Associate  Administrator  for  Preven- 
tion to  whom  the  Administrator  shall  dele- 
gate the  function  of  promoting  the  preven- 
tion research  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
coordinating  such  programs  between  the  In- 
stitutes and  between  the  Institutes  and 
other  public  and  private  entities. 

"(2)  On  or  before  January  1,  1984.  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Administrator,  acting 
through  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Prevention,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  describing  the  prevention  activities 
(including  preventive  medicine  and  health 
promotion)  undertaken  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude a  detailed  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  for  the  activities  reported  on 
and  the  personnel  used  in  connection  with 
such  activities. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shaU  establish  a 
process  for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  information  provided  the  Admin- 
istrator respecting  (1)  scientific  fraud  In 
connection  with  projects  for  which  funds 
have  been  made  available  under  this  Act, 
and  (2)  incidences  of  violations  of  the  rights 
of  human  subjects  of  research  for  which 
funds  have  been  made  available  under  this 
title.  The  process  shall  Include  procedures 
for  the  receiving  of  reports  of  such  informa- 
tion from  recipients  of  funds  under  this  title 
and  taking  appropriate  action  with  respect 
to  such  fraud  and  violations.". 

(3)  Section  101  of  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  RehabUlUtion  Act  of  1970 
is  transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Pubhc  Health 
Service  Act.  inserted  after  the  section  501 
inserted  by  paragraph  (2),  redesignated  as 
section  502,  and  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a>— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  the  first  time 
it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
section", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
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tary')"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "relat- 
ing to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act",  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"MATIOMAL  raSriTUTE  OM  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AMD 
ALCOHOUSM". 

(4)  Section  501  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  inserted  after  the  section  502 
inserted  by  paragraph  (3).  redesignated  as 
section  503,  and  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "SEC.  503."  before  "(a)". 

(II)  by  striking  out  "this  title"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "tills  section". 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  with 
respect  to  drug  abuse  prevention  functions" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "relating  to 
drug  abuse  assigned  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act",  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Director*)"  in  subsec- 
tion (bXl).  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 

"(  Ml.  Ertabliihiiient  of  luUtutc" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"MATIOMAL  IMSTrnrrE  OM  DRUG  ABUSE". 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habUitation  Act  is  transferred  to  section  503 
(as  so  redesignated).  Inserted  after  subsec- 
tion (d),  and  redesignated  as  subsection  (e). 

(6)  Section  455  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  Inserted  in  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  after  the  section  503  in- 
serted by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sut>section 
and  redesignated  as  section  504. 

(7)  The  following  sections  are  Inserted  in 
title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  section  504  Inserted  by  paragraph 
(6): 

"REPORTS  OM  ALCOHOLISM,  ALCOHOL  ABUSE.  AMD 
DRUG  ABUSE 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  on  or  before  January  15,  1984, 
and  every  three  years  thereafter  a  report— 

"(1)  containing  current  Information  on 
the  health  consequences  of  using  alcoholic 
beverages. 

"(2)  containing  a  description  of  current  re- 
search findings  made  with  respect  to  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism,  and 

"(3)  containing  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  action  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  15,  1984.  and 
every  three  years  thereafter  a  report— 

"(1)  describing  the  health  consequences 
and  extent  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  describing  current  research  findings 
made  with  respect  to  drag  abuse,  including 
current  findings  on  the  health  effects  of 
marihuana  and  the  addictive  property  of  to- 
bacco; and 

"(3)  containing  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  action  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"PEER  REVIEW 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
Ution  with  the  Directors  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  the  National  InsU- 
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tute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  AlooboUam.  and 
the  NatkMMl  Institute  on  Drag  Abuse  shall 
by  retulfttlon  require  appropriate  technical 
and  wdiBaMBc  peer  review  of  biomedical  and 
behavtaral  research  and  development 
grants,  cooperative  agreonents.  and  con- 
tracts to  be  administered  through  the  Na- 
Uonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

"(b)  Regulations  promulgated  under  sul>- 
seetkm  (a)  shall  require  that  the  review  of 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts required  by  the  regulations  be  con- 
ducted— 

"(I)  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
system  for  scientific  peer  review  applicable 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
to  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts under  Uils  Act  for  biomedioal  and  be- 
havioral research,  and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  practical,  by  peer  review 
groups  performing  such  review  on  or  before 
such  date. 

"(c)  The  members  of  any  peer  review 
group  established  tmder  such  regulations 
shall  be  individuals  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  review  functions  of  the 
group  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  any  peer  review  group  estab- 
lished under  such  regulations  shall  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  of  the  Administra- 
tion shall  establish  procedures  for  periodic, 
technical,  and  scientific  peer  review  of  re- 
search at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse.  Such  procedures 
shall  require  that— 

"(1)  the  reviewing  entity  be  provided  a 
written  description  of  the  research  to  be  re- 
viewed; and 

"(2)  the  reviewing  entity  provide  the  advi- 
sory council  of  the  Institute  involved  with 
such  description  and  the  results  of  the 
review  by  the  entity.". 

(8)  The  following  heading  is  Inserted  in 
tiUe  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
alter  the  section  506  inserted  by  paragr^h 

viy. 

"Pakt  B— Research 

"Subpart  1— Alcohol  Abuse  and 

Alcoholism". 

(9)  Sections  501,  503,  and  504  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  are  transferred  to  the  subpart  1 
of  part  B  of  UUe  V  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  established  by  paragraph  (8),  re- 
designated as  sections  510,  511,  and  512,  re- 
spectively, and  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Section  610  (as  redesignated)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  Institute"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism (hereinafter  in  this  subpart  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'InsUtute')", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "make  available 
through  publications  and  other  i^vroprlate 
means"  in  subsection  (bXl)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "disseminate  through  publica- 
tion and  other  appropriate  means  (Including 
the  development  of  curriculum  materials)", 

(ill)  by  striking  out  ";  and  such  Council 
shall  give"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection 
(bX3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  giving  special  consideration  to 
projects  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  relationship  between  alcohol 
abuse  and  domestic  violence, 
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"(B)  the  effects  of  alcohol  use  during 
pregnancy, 

"(C)  the  impact  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  on  the  family,  the  wwkplace,  and  sys- 
tems for  the  delivery  of  health  services, 

"(D)  the  relationship  between  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  other  drugs, 

"(E)  the  effect  on  the  Indd^ice  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  of  social  pressures, 
legal  requirements  respecting  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages,  the  cost  of  such  bever- 
ages, and  the  economic  status  and  education 
of  users  of  such  beverages, 

"(F)  the  Interrelationship  between  alcohol 
use  and  other  health  problems,  and 

"(O)  the  comparison  of  the  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness of  various  treatment  methods  for 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  prevention  and  intervention  pro- 
grams for  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse.", 

(Iv)  by  inserting  "or  the  impact  of  alcohol 
abuse  on  other  health  problems"  before  the 
semicolon  in  subsection  (bK5),  and 

(V)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AMD  ALCOHOUSM  RESEARCH" 

(B)  Section  511  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a). 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b), 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  292a)"  in  subsection 
(b),  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(C)  Section  512  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATIOMS  OP  APPSOPRIATIOMS 

"Sec.  512.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subpart  $45,790,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
not  more  than  35  percent  may  be  obligated 
for  grants  under  section  511.". 

(10)  The  following  heading  is  inserted  in 
UUe  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  secUon  512  inserted  by  paragraph 
(9): 

"Subpart  3— Drug  Abuse  Research". 

(11)  Section  503  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
venUon,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  transferred  to  the  subpart  3  of  i>art  B  of 
UUe  V  established  by  paragraph  (10),  redes- 
ignated as  section  515,  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  the 
first  time  it  occurs  in  subsecUon  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Director  of  the 
NaUonal  InsUtute  of  Drug  Abuse", 

(B)  by  amending  subsecUon  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Institute,  may— 

"(1)  collect  and  disseminate  through  pub- 
licaUons  and  other  appropriate  means,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  curriculum  ma- 
terials, information  as  to.  and  the  practical 
application  of.  the  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities under  this  section, 

"(3)  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts 
with  individuals  and  public  and  nonprofit 
entities  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
causes  of  drug  abuse  in  a  particular  area, 
and 

"(3)  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  individuals  and  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  entities  for  research  respect- 
ing improved  drug  maintenance  and  detoxi- 
fication techniques  and  programs.". 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subeectkms  (a) 
and  (b),  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $56,160,000  for  fiscal  year  1964.". 

"(D)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"DRUO  ABUSE  RESEARCH", 

and 

"(E)  by  taisertlng  before  "(a)"  In  subsec- 
Uon (a)  the  following:  "SEC.  515.". 

(12)  The  following  headings  are  inserted 
in  title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
after  the  secUon  515  Inserted  by  paragraph 
(11): 

"Part  C— Miscellameous  Provisioms  Relat- 
iMG  TO  Alcohol  Abuse  amd  Alcoholism 
AMD  Drug  Abuse 

"Subpart  1— Provisions  Relating  to  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism". 

(13)  Sections  301.  201.  321,  and  333  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
Ism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabillta- 
Uon  Act  of  1970  are  transferred  to  the  part 
C  of  UUe  V  esUblished  by  paragraph  (12), 
redesignated  as  sections  520.  521,  522,  and 
523,  respectively,  and  amended  as  followK 

(A)  Section  520  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  Institute"  in  8ut>- 
secUon  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
NaUonal  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "section  321"  in  subsec- 
tion (aK4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 522",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "'imder  this  Act  and 
under  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment, and  RehabilitaUon  Act"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "under  this  tiUe". 

(B)  SecUon  521  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  413(b)  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act"  in  subsection  (bK4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""section  525", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "title"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  sutisection  (e). 

(C)  SecUon  522  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act"  in  suljsection  (a). 

(14)  The  following  heading  is  inserted  in 
part  C  of  UUe  C  of  UUe  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  after  section  523  (as  so  redesig- 
nated): 

"Subpart  2— Provisioms  Relatimc  to  EMiuo 
Abuse". 
(16)  Section  502  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
venUon,  Treatment,  and  RehabilitaUon  Act 
is  transferred  to  title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  inserted  after  the  heading  In- 
serted by  paragraph  (14),  redesignated  as 
section  524.  and  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""The  Director"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'""The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse". 

(B)  by  striking  out  '".to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  tills  Act."  in  subsecUon  (b)(2). 

(C)  by  striking  out  "'section  407"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'sec- 
tion 526". 

(D)  by  striking  out  "under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
RehabUlUtion  Act  of  1970"  in  subsecUon 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  this 
tiUe", 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
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(U)  Section  527  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inanting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"cowrmaiiTiALiTT  or  patibit  rbcoros"; 

(II)  by  inserting  before  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(a)  the  foUowing:  "Sac.  527.";  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  in  subsection  (g). 

(cKl)  Sections  102.  103.  and  502  of  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  405  and  504  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  are  repealed. 

(d)  Title  V  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amendments 
of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-296)  is  repealed. 

ALCOHOL  AMD  DR0G  AB17SX  AMD  MENTAL  BXALTB 
REPORTS  BT  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  January  15.  1984,  a 
report  describing  the  extent  to  which  Feder- 
al and  State  programs,  departments,  and 
agencies  are  concerned  and  are  dealing  ef- 
fectively with— 

(1)  the  problems  of  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism. 

(2)  the  problems  of  drug  abuse,  and 

(3)  mental  illness. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  information  with  respect  to 
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the  services  provided  for  alcohol  abuse,  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
under  part  B  of  title  XIZ  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act.  To  obtain  information 
rejecting  such  services,  the  Secretary  shall 
work  with  appropriate  national  organiza- 
tions to  ensiire  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments use  compatible  means  of  collecting 
data  reqjecting  such  services  so  that  imi- 
form  national  data  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  will  be  available  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  In  compiling  data  for  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
not  require  any  State  to  submit  any  infor- 
mation which  is  not  required  under  section 
1916(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

DRUG  ABUSE  STRATEGY  REPORT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  1165)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"fi  305.  Report 

"The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  August  1, 1984,  and  every 
two  years  thereafter,  a  written  report  de- 
scribing the  strategy.  The  report  shall  speci- 
fy the  objectives,  nature,  and  results  of  the 
strategy  and  shall  contain  an  accounting  of 
funds  expended  under  title  II.". 

(b)  Section  207  of  such  Act  (21  n.S.C. 
1117)  is  repealed. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEBCPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washimotom.  D.C. 
February  24, 1983. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Oillib 
W.  LOMO  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  February  28, 1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'NEnx.  Jr.. 

Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repretentatives. 


&J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1983  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month":  and 

S  J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  13  through  19,  1983.  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week." 


PRAYER 


The  Chwlain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Oracious  God.  You  have  promised  to 
be  with  aU  people  wherever  they  are. 
whatever  their  need.  We  reach  out  in 
prayer  for  the  homeless,  the  poor, 
those  anxious  about  the  future,  those 
who  are  ill,  or  those  to  whom  freedom 
has  been  denied.  Instill  in  us.  O  God, 
the  will  to  labor  for  Justice  and  right- 
eousness in  our  world  that  people  will 
know  Your  fullness  of  spirit  that  gives 
peace  and  coraiori  to  all.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  143.  An  act  to  authorize  the  IVenty- 
nine  Palms  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indians 
to  lease  for  99  years  certain  lands  held  in 
trust  for  such  band; 

S.  304.  An  act  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in 
trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe; 

S.  366.  An  act  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians; 

S.  419.  An  act  to  provide  that  per  capita 
payments  to  Indians  may  be  made  by  tribal 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  designating 
month  of  March  1983  as  "National  Eye 
Donor  Month"; 


may  be  made  to  Arlington.  Commimi- 
ty  Residences.  Inc.,  3136  North  10th 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 


SX7NDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


TRIBUTE     TO     FORMER     STAFF 

BOAIBER.      DR.      WILLIAM      R. 

PITTS.  SR. 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
passing  this  morning  of  Dr.  William  R. 
Pitts.  Sr.,  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  distinguished  individuals  ever  to 
serve  this  House  and  its  Members. 

Bill  Pitts.  Sr..  whose  son  continues 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps  today,  was  a 
public  servant  in  the  truest  and  best 
sense  of  the  words. 

BiU  devoted  more  than  40  years  to 
the  House,  serving  for  a  quarter  centu- 
ry with  Les  Arends.  my  predecessor  as 
minority  whip.  I  know  that  Les  ad- 
mired him  and  depended  upon  him  for 
everything.  Being  on  staff  back  then 
was  not  what  it  is  today. 

Bill  was  a  Jack  of  all  trades  and 
superb  at  every  task  assigned  him.  If 
there  was  ever  a  staff  member  who 
could  be  described  as  indispensable,  it 
was  the  old  professor.  Dr.  Pitts. 

Bill  retired  from  the  House  in  1973. 
a  scholar,  a  doctor  of  law.  a  coimselor 
to  statesmen  and  politicians  and  a  citi- 
zen of  great  stature.  He  was  wise,  yet 
warm,  intellectual,  yet  common  in  his 
approach.  He  was  a  great  man,  yet  a 
humble  man. 

For  all  that  he  was  and  did,  I  suspect 
Bill  would  consider  it  an  honor  to  be 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  House 
as  simply  a  dedicated  public  servant 
who  left  his  mark  on  the  institution 
he  loved. 

Bill  may  have  lived  his  life  behind 
the  headlines,  behind  the  spotlight, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  but  he  stood  above  us  all. 
He  contributed  more  to  this  country 
and  more  to  the  American  way  of  life 
than  most  of  us  will  ever  hope  to. 

Services  for  Bill  will  be  Friday  at 
Fort  Myer  Chapel  at  1  p.m.  Memorials 


CRISIS   IN  SCIENCE   AND   MATH 

EDUCA-nON,      SHORTAGE      OF 

SCIENTISTS,    ENGINEERS    AND 

TECHNICIANS 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
consider  two  of  the  most  critical  issues 
facing  our  Nation:  The  crisis  in  science 
and  math  education  and  the  shortage 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  H.R.  1310, 
the  Emergency  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Act  and  the  National 
Engineering  and  Science  Personnel 
Act.  This  bipartisan  initiative  will  go 
far  toward  attracting  new  teachers 
and  upgrading  the  skills  of  current 
math  and  science  teachers.  This  legis- 
lation will  also  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  well-trained  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technicians  to  carry  Amer- 
ica into  the  technological  age. 

H.R.  1310  does  not,  however,  address 
the  problem  of  retaining  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers.  Thousands  of  math  and 
science  teachers  leave  the  classroom 
each  year  for  higher  paying  Jobs  in  in- 
dustry. If  we  do  not  eliminate  the 
salary  differential,  the  people  we 
invest  in  with  H.R.  1310  will  apply 
their  sldUs  in  industry  rather  than  in 
the  classroom.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  directly  attacks  this  prob- 
lem. H.R.  836,  the  Math  and  Science 
Education  Act,  grants  a  tax  credit  to 
high-tech  firms  that  hire  math  and 
science  teachers  during  the  summer. 
This  initiative  would  supplement 
teacher  salaries  and  provide  them  with 
hands-on-hlgh-technology  experience 
to  prepare  their  students  for  future 
Jobs. 

H.R.  836  is  an  essential  component 
of  the  solution  to  our  education  crisis. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
cosponsor  this  initiative  so  vital  to  our 
Nation's  future. 


BAN  ANY  LAND  DISPOSAL  OF 
LIQUID  HAZARDOUS  WASTES 

(Mr.  BREAUX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  BREAl  ^X.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
problem  wltl  liquid  haiardous  waste 
in  this  count]  y  Is  simply  not  being  ad- 
dressed, in  m  ^  opinion.  The  real  prob- 
lem is  not  thi  it  we  are  dumping  chemi- 
cal wastes  in  Isolation  of  existing  regu- 
lations, but  rather  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  dui  iu>  them  at  all. 

Our  entire  country  is  sick  and  tired 
of  having  toa  Ic  chemical  wastes  inject- 
ed into  our  loQ  or  diunped  onto  the 
ground.  Tho6  e  methods  do  not  dispose 
of  hazardous  chemicals:  they  only 
store  them  iio  they  can  continue  to 
haunt  us  like  some  dark  cloud  hanging 
over  our  heat  s. 

I  have,  the  ref  ore.  Introduced  legisla- 
tion which  ^111  immediately  ban  any 
land  disposal  of  liquid  hazardous  waste 
unless  EPA  finds  there  Is  no  other 
technologically  feasible  means  of 
doing  it  locat  ed  within  500  miles. 

Within  5  >  ears  no  person  could  dis- 
pose of  thesi !  chemical  wastes  by  any 
land  method,  period. 

Also,  imm<  diately  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, wh  ch  is  the  largest  genera- 
tor of  liquid  lazardous  waste  is  direct- 
ed to  dispose  of  these  wastes  by  means 
other  than  li  nd  storage. 

I  would  off  er  this  legislation  and  ask 
other  Memb  irs  who  are  interested  in 
taking  an  aiproach  which  eliminates 
the  real  prol  lem  to  Join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  le  jislation. 


SPECIAL 
"ACm 
CXDVERY" 


6CREENINO    OF    FILM. 
R4IN:  REQUIEM  OR  RE- 


(Mr 
given 

for  1  minute 
his  remarks 


D' AMOURS    asked    and    was 

perml^on  to  address  the  House 

and  to  revise  and  extend 


Mr.  D'AlyOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  advise  Members  that  I 
have  arranged  a  special  screening  of 
the  film.  "A:id  Rain:  Requiem  or  Re 
covery."  Th;  film  will  Ije  shown  at 
10:30  a.m..  '  i^iesday.  March  1.  in  the 
House  Merc  tant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  learing  room,  1334  Long 
worth  Hous(  Office  Building. 

"Acid  Rail:  Requiem  or  Recovery," 
produced  bji  the  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada,  bas  been  showing  in  the 
United  Stat  s  for  over  9  months,  and 
has  won  tor  honors  in  a  competition 
sponsored  b  i  the  American  Society  of 
Foresters.  The  Justice  Department 
has  now  clarified  this  film  as  political 
propaganda. 

In  view  <|f  this  extreme  action,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  Members 
avaU  thems(  Ives  of  the  opportimity  to 
see  this  fill  i  irrespective  of  their  per- 
sonal positi<  ns  on  this  issue  in  order  to 
Judge  for  themselves  the  propriety  or 
Impropriety  of  the  administration's 
action. 


WHISTLE      BLOWERS      USUALLY 

ARE  DEMOTED.  TRANSFERRED. 

AND  REPRIMANDED 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
phenomenon  In  this  city  which  I  find 
puticularly  distasteful.  Whenever  one 
of  the  courageous  members  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, be  It  the  EPA  or  the  De- 
fense Department,  tells  the  truth— the 
whole  truth— to  Congress,  we  rarely 
hear  from  that  person  again.  The  in- 
ternal pressures  of  the  bureaucracy 
have  a  way  of  responding  to  the  so- 
called  whistle  blowers  which  usually 
results  in  demotion,  transfer,  and  rep- 
rimand. Recently  we  have  seen  this 
occur  with  Hugh  Kaufman  of  the  Eii- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,  and  I 
fear  that  our  next  candidate  now  ap- 
pears on  this  week's  cover  of  Time 
magazine.  Franklin  Charles  Spinney 
testified  last  Friday  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  was  candid, 
honest,  and  thorough  in  saying  that 
our  vaunted  defense  buildup  is  a  house 
of  cards.  In  typical  fashion,  the  De- 
fense Department  tried  to  cancel,  post- 
pone, and  downplay  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee meeting  last  week;  and  since  It 
has  Issued  several  confusing  clarifica- 
tions and  denials  of  parts  of  Mr.  Spin- 
ney's statement.  But  once  again  we  are 
fortunate  that  the  national  media  has 
revealed  the  importance  of  Mr.  Spin- 
ney's remarks.  Unfortunately,  howev- 
er. I  fear  that  the  picture  of  Mr.  Spin- 
ney on  the  front  cover  of  Time  maga- 
zine may  preclude  further  comment 
from  Spinney  to  congressional  com- 
mittees. As  a  member  of  one  of  those 
interested  committees,  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  hope  we  will  be 
seeing  a  lot  more  of  Mr.  Spinney 
around  Capitol  Hill. 


In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
needs  to  be  changed.  Our  legislation 
would  convert  it  back  strictly  to  re- 
search and  development.  In  today's 
energy  marketplace,  we  certainly  do 
not  need  to  be  spending  the  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  that  we  are 
now  spending  in  order  to  finance  the 
synfuels  program.  In  my  Judgment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  use  that  money  in 
a  much  better  way.  particularly  to 
reduce  the  large  deficits. 


SYNPUEUS  PROGRAM  SHOULD 
BE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  change  the  statutory 
character  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  remember 
that  back  in  1980  when  the  Congress 
first  created  this  agency,  it  had  origi- 
nally begun  here  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  an  R<bD  activity  at  a 
cost  of  some  $3  billion.  However,  when 
it  came  back  from  the  Senate,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  additional  money, 
some  $85  billion,  had  been  added  to  It 
and  the  character  had  been  changed 
from  an  R&D  activity  to  a  commer- 
cial-scale development. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEBT 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  my  colleagues:  One  of  the  most 
critical  issues  facing  the  Congress  this 
year  involves  the  international  mone- 
tary crises,  the  reality  that  the  Third 
World  presently  finds  Itself  in  some 
$700  billion  of  debt  largely  extended 
by  allied  and  American  bankers— a 
good  portion  of  which  will  not  likely 
K^  rcD&icL 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  a  group  of  distinguished 
American  economists  who  had  come 
together  in  Washington  to  analyze 
this  situation.  Following  their  discus- 
sions, they  prepared  a  paper  which  I 
would  add  to  my  remarks  today.  This 
is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  lucid  and 
the  most  objective  analysis  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, with  clear  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  policy  changes  ought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  decisions  we  will  be 
making  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  paper 
to  my  colleagues  and  suggest  they 
evaluate  it  in  depth  before  they  are 
asked  to  vote  on  the  international  fi- 
nancial issues  that  confront  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  analysis  follows: 

The  Iwtermational  Debt  Problem,  Iwsol- 
vkhcy  am)  ilxiquuitv:  a  poucy  propos- 
AL 

(A  statement  prepared  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  International  Debt  and  U.S.  Fi- 
nancial PoUcles-Jan.  14,  1983— Karl 
Brunner.  Michele  Pratlannl,  Morris  Gold- 
man, Jerry  L.  Jordan,  Allan  H.  Meltzer. 
Anna  J.  Schwartz) 

I.  THB  PROBLDf 

The  total  volume  of  international  debt  of 
developing  nations  rose  from  about  $340  bU- 
lion  in  1978  to  about  $640  billion  in  1982. 
This  Increase  of  almost  90  percent  over  four 
years,  even  aif ter  adjustment  for  world  infla- 
tion, has  outpaced  the  debtor  nations'  real 
growth.  Interest  payments  measured  in  cur- 
rent dollars  exploded  from  about  $20  billion 
to  approximately  $66  billion  over  the  same 
period.  A  marked  increase  In  the  average 
rate  of  interest  payable  on  outstanding 
loans,  reflected  in  a  more  than  300  percent 
rise  of  interest  payments  compared  to  the 
90  percent  increase  in  debt,  aggravated  the 
debtor  nations'  real  debt  burden.  Over  the 


■ame  four  years  the  proportion  of  tntema- 
tknal  reserves  to  imports  of  developing  na- 
tions fell  from  27  percent  to  17  percent. 

A  change  In  the  debtor  nations'  structure 
of  outstanding  debt  worsened  their  podtlcm. 
One-third  of  the  $300  billion  addition  to  de- 
veloping nations'  Indebtednea  was  ihort 
term.  The  proportion  of  short-term  debt  in 
total  International  Indebtedness  of  develop- 
ing nations  rose  from  about  18  percent  in 
1978  to  approximately  28  percent  in  1982. 
Commercial  banks  dominated  international 
lending  during  the  past  four  years.  "Official 
sources"  supplied  less  than  one-third  of 
total  International  loans. 

Tbe  surge  of  international  indebtedness 
exceeded  any  relevant  real  economic  pros- 
pects and  could  be  validated  only  by  an  ac- 
celeration of  world-wide  inflation,  or  at 
least,  by  an  acceleration  of  inflationary  poli- 
cies in  tbe  United  States.  When  major  in- 
dustrial nations  shifted  around  1980  to  an 
anti-Inflationary  policy  there  were  severe 
adjustment  problems  in  all  economies,  and 
particularly  for  debtors,  domestic  and  inter- 
national, who  had  extended  their  debt  posi- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  inflationary 
policies  would  continue. 

Tbe  change  from  an  inflationary  to  a  dis- 
inflationary regime  was  not  the  only  change 
affecting  debtor  nations.  The  variations  in 
the  real  price  of  oil  observed  over  the  past 
four  years  first  disappointed  expectations  of 
oil-importing  and  subsequently  of  oil-ex- 
porting nations.  That  ctuinge  did  not  domi- 
nate their  economic  fate,  however.  The  vari- 
ety of  experiences  among  developing  na- 
tions points  to  the  decisive  role  of  domestic 
economic  policies.  Fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies in  some  coimtries  raised  inflation  above 
the  worldwide  average,  and  induced  a  flight 
of  capital  or  stimulated  hoarding  of  foreign 
currency.  Economic  policies  frequently  ob- 
structed exports  and  encouraged  imports. 
Policies  to  control  food  prices  discouraged 
agricultural  expansion  so  foreign  exchange 
has  been  used  to  import  food. 

The  complex  network  of  international 
credit  began  to  crack  with  the  suspension  of 
payments  on  Poland's  debt.  The  fissures 
widened  last  year  and  the  events  in  Argenti- 
na, BrazD  and  other  nations,  foremost  in 
Mexico,  threatened  a  chain  reaction  of  in- 
solvencies in  debtor  and  creditor  nations 
and  a  spreading  liquidity  crisis.  Many  feared 
that  the  world  economy  would  be  pushed 
into  a  disastrous  depression. 

II.  THX  SKARCH  POR  A  POLICT 

A  sense  of  emergency  has  gripped  policy- 
making in  Washington  and  Europe.  Com- 
plex negotiations  are  under  way  to  prevent 
defaults:  to  ward  off  the  insolvency  of  credi- 
tors, and  to  exorcise  the  threat  of  financial 
collapse.  Central  banks  have  provided  new 
credits  and  regulators  have  assured  banks 
that  they  would  disregard  the  low  quaUty  of 
de  facto  defaulted  claims.  Commercial 
banks  have  been  urged  and  even  prodded  to 
extend  additional  credit  to  finance  overdue 
interest  payments.  Perhaps  most  indicative 
of  the  current  mood  are  the  moves  to  en- 
large the  borrowing  facilities  of  the  IMF 
and  related  international  institutions.  The 
magnitude  of  the  planned  expansion  of  the 
IMP'S  facilities  hss  been  repeatedly  raised 
over  the  past  twelve  months,  particularly  by 
the  US  government. 

There  is  little  evidence  and  almost  no  as- 
niranoe  that  the  series  of  piecemeal  improv- 
isations will  provide  a  solution  to  the  inter- 
national debt  problem.  A  policy  dominated 
or  publicly  Justified  by  panicky  fears  of  a 
"debt  bomb"  or  a  deflationary  collapse  will 
most  likely  produce  serious  new  problems  in 


the  future.  Tbe  Improvisations  may  obscure 
de  facto  defaults  on  actually  prevailing  mor- 
atoria,  preventing  deflaticm,  but  risking  a 
drift  into  a  new  round  of  worldwide  Infla- 
tion or  the  wasteful  use  of  potentially  pro- 
ductive resources  in  various  forms  of  a  baU- 
out. 

Tbe  rush  to  Improvise  some  urgent  ac- 
tions should  not  blur  policymakers'  vision.  A 
long-nm  strategy  Is  required  to  guide  the 
tactical  choices  to  be  made  in  the  more  im- 
mediate future.  The  following  criteria  con- 
stitute a  viable  long-run  strategy  to  over- 
come the  current  problem  and  provide  a 
framework  for  the  future. 

No  deflation:  There  is  no  reason  to  let  the 
world  or  the  creditor  nations  slide  into  a  de- 
flation and  deep  depression.  A  financial  col- 
lapse or  a  major  collapse  in  the  financial  in- 
dustry should  be,  and  can  be,  avoided. 

No  inflation:  Similarly,  there  is  not  Justifi- 
cation for  recourse  to  inflationary  policies 
to  aUevlate  the  debtor  nations'  real  debt 
burden  or  to  "provide  additional  liquidity" 
to  debtors  and  creditor  banks.  Inflationary 
policies  "solve"  the  debt  problem  by  shifting 
the  losses  associated  with  the  current  state 
of  international  debt  to  the  ultimate  credi- 
tors, i.e.,  the  holders  of  money  and  other 
nominal  liabilities  Issued  by  banks  and  gov- 
ernments. This  "solution"  would  reenforce 
the  tendencies  toward  permanent  inflation 
and  impose  high  social  costs. 

No  bailouts:  There  should  be  neither  baU- 
outs  of  debtor  nations  nor  of  creditor  banics. 
The  losses  experienced  or  expected  by  the 
banks  should  be  borne  by  their  management 
and  shareholders.  Each  case  of  potential  de- 
fault should  be  Judged  separately  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  permanence  of  the  under- 
lying conditions.  Additional  loans  carmot 
solve  the  permanent  underlying  problem  of 
countries  that  have  borrowed  to  maintain 
consumption  above  their  prospective 
income;  additional  loans  can  assist  countries 
faced  with  transitory  adjustment  difficul- 
ties. Poland  and  Brazil  exemplify  the  two  al- 
ternative cases.  The  probability  that  citi- 
zens of  creditor  nations  will  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  debtor  nation  under  the  guise  of  addi- 
tional loans  is  comparatively  small  when 
loans  are  made  to  adjust  to  a  transitory 
problem.  The  failure  of  the  creditor  nations 
to  cope  with  de  facto  permanent  default  en- 
courages the  taxing  of  citizens  in  the  credi- 
tor nations  and  Imposing  on  them  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  wealth.  The  loss  could  be 
contained  if  the  permanence  of  the  problem 
would  be  recognteed  now  and  acknowledged 
by  policy  makers,  regulators,  and  banks. 

The  provision  of  additional  loans  without 
discrimination  between  permanent  and 
transitory  problems  of  debtors  fosters  incen- 
tive among  debtor  nations  to  continue  poli- 
cies that  contribute  to  the  current  problem. 
Under  the  circumstances  they  find  it  useful 
to  raise  their  demand  for  loans,  to  reject  re- 
quests for  domestic  adjustments,  or  renege 
on  implementing  the  policies  that  are 
agreed  to  when  loans  are  extended. 

The  long-run  consequences  of  negative  in- 
centives produced  by  piecemeal  improvisa- 
tions seriously  affect  the  productive  use  of 
our  resources.  A  persistent  stream  of  bailout 
funding  directs  portions  of  our  savings  away 
from  the  most  productive  use.  The  savings 
absorbed  in  bailouts  most  probably  will  be 
used  by  debtor  nations  to  maintain  com- 
sumption  in  excess  of  their  expected  income 
or  to  protect  a  large  political  apparatus  that 
makes  little  contribution  to  real  economic 
growth. 

The  requirement  that  short-run  measures 
be  formulated  in  the  context  of  an  explicit 


loncer-run  strategic  conceptkm  helps  to 
assure  that  policy  will  not  decay  Into  imagi- 
natively camouflaged  bailouts.  Tbe  longer- 
run  strategy  imposes  obligations  on  both 
creditor  and  debtor  nations.  Tbe  creditor 
nations  must  seek  a  stable  pattern  of  finan- 
cial policymaking  to  prevent  major  swings 
between  inflationary  and  disinflationary 
phases  of  policymaking.  Creditor  nations 
must  oppose  protections.  The  expansion  of 
world  trade  forms  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  resolution  of  the  longer-run  debt  prob- 
lem. 

Debtor  nations  also  bear  an  important  re- 
sponsibility. Variations  in  the  financial  fate 
observable  among  many  nations  in  the 
"Third  World"  direct  our  attention  to  the 
role  of  domestic  policies.  This  overhaul  is  an 
important  condition  for  the  economic  vlabO- 
ity  of  the  debt.  Without  the  needed  changes 
in  the  course  of  domestic  policies  the  proba- 
bility of  de  facto  default  remain  high. 

III.  ASPECTS  BEARIMG  OH  DEBTOR  HATI0R8 

The  accumulated  volume  of  international 
debt  contains  liabilities  of  both  government 
and  private  institutions  usually  contracted 
in  terms  of  a  foreign  currency.  This  latter 
condition  exposes  the  debt  to  risks  beyond 
those  associated  with  tbe  fate  of  a  private 
business. 

The  financial  failure  of  a  private  firm 
does  not  destroy  the  real  resources  it  owns. 
These  resources  wlU  remain  intact  and  can 
still  be  operated  to  produce  output  in  tbe 
future.  The  financial  failure  simply  means 
that  the  balance  sheet  must  be  reevaluated 
and  union  contracts  possibly  renegotiated. 
Procedures  exist  to  adjust  valuations  and  to 
distribute  the  loss.  Nothing  in  the  proce- 
dures prevents  the  continued  operation  of 
productive  resources.  On  the  contrary,  the 
adjustments  described  create  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  new  management  to  put  productive 
resources  to  work  and  to  scrap  unproductive 
processes.  Financial  failure  of  a  private  firm 
need  not  involve  a  social  loss.  It  always  In- 
volves a  redistribution  of  wealth  however. 

Our  current  problem  has  an  additional  di- 
mension that  arises  from  the  fact  that  for- 
eign debt  must  be  serviced  in  foreign  curren- 
cy. This  exposes  both  private  debt  and  gov- 
ernment debt  demoninated  in  foreign  cur- 
rency to  the  risks  of  government  policy. 
With  all  debt  denominated  in  domestic  cur- 
rency the  government  can  always  prevent 
explicit  default  by  taxation  or  inflation. 
International  indebtedness  closes  this  route. 
Servicing  of  foreign  debt  requires  conver- 
sion of  domestic  money  Into  foreign  money 
at  exchange  rates  that  reflect  the  govern- 
ment's policies.  PoUcies  that  obstruct  activi- 
ties with  comparative  advantage,  that  guide 
the  allocation  of  invesUble  resources  to 
raise  consumption  at  the  cost  of  investment 
for  political  convenience,  and  lastly,  that 
support  highly  inflationary  monetary  ac- 
tions, aU  contribute  to  raise  the  cost  of  con- 
versions into  foreign  currency.  Whatever 
other  conditions  may  have  contributed,  or 
may  contribute  in  the  future,  the  domestic 
policies  pursued  by  the  debtor  nations  are 
generaUy  sufficient  to  create  or  avoid  a  per- 
manent problem  of  de  facto  default  on  a  na- 
tion's international  debt. 

The  best  opportunities  for  productive  in- 
vestments in  private  firms  can  be  turned 
into  highly  risky  prospects  by  a  govern- 
ment's general  economic  or  financial  poli- 
cies. The  pattern  of  policies  pursued  by  gov- 
ernments determines  the  usefulness  of  con- 
tinued lending.  There  is  clearly  no  Justifica- 
tion to  lend  additional  funds  without  a  clear 
understanding  that  a  debtor  nation's  policy 
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IV.  AsracTS  n  uuira  or  cbbutob  natioits 

The  improvk  ttlons  emerging  under  the 
pressures  of  otncemed  policymakers  and 
banks  confront  id  with  potential  insolvency 
offer  no  assun  aoe  that  they  will  not  drift 
into  an  Internal  ional  Pons!  scheme.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  U  m  on  government  assets,  in 
contrast  to  wt  at  is  customary  in  private 
borrower-lende]  relations,  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  an  insoh  ent  government  debtor  very 
dlfflcult  indeed  The  dependence  of  private 
debt  servicing  <  n  govemmmt  policy  ampli- 
fies the  problen  l  It  becomes  tempting  under 
the  dicumstan  m  to  develop  baOout  policies 
benefiting  both  creditors  and  debtors  at  the 
expense  of  the  ( nUnary  citizen. 

Once  more,  im  explicit  default  without 
baOout  is  the  bi  tter  course  whenever  debtor 
nations  show  Ittle  prospect  of  accepting 
conditions  that  are  consistent  with  the  long- 
term  economic '  lability  of  their  internation- 
al debt.  This  idmission  of  default  means 
recognition  anl  acceptance  of  a  loss  in 
wealth  by  cred  tors.  This  loss,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  tempo  -ary  insolvency,  need  not  de- 
stroy the  real  i  ssources  used  in  the  financ- 
ing industry.  G  uiiu,  like  other  firms  that 
are  temporarily  Insolvent,  can  operate  after 
appropriate  adj  jstments  and  pursue  a  pro- 
spective stream  of  earnings.  The  human  and 
non-human  resjurces  would  still  be  avail- 
able to  generati '  future  earnings  that  would 
absorb  the  current  losses  over  time.  The 
losses  would  th  is  be  borne  by  those  groups 
reqmnsible  for  i  hem. 

There  is  of  co  arse  the  possibility  that  rec- 
ognition of  sue  1  losses  may  invite  liquidity 
problems.  A  ru  i  on  banks,  as  in  the  early 
1930's,  may  ei  lerge.  In  contrast  to  the 
1930's.  the  liqu  idity  problem  would  appear 
as  a  consequent :  of  insolvencies. 

Governments  have  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent such  run  I.  The  appropriate  central 
bank's  response  to  bank  runs  has  been  clear- 
ly defined  sinc<  Bagehot's  Lombard  Street, 
published  mon'  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  centra  I  bank  needs  to  act  promptly 
as  a  lender  of  L  hst  resort,  offering  whatever 
advances  of  bai  e  money  may  be  required  to 
finance  the  cor  version  of  deposits  into  cur- 
rency. The  exefnition  of  this  function  pre- 
sents no  basic  broblem  and  can  be  carried 
out  in  various  ^  rays  without  recourse  to  ac- 
celerated monei  ary  expansion  and  inflation. 

Some  confusii  m  apparently  prevails  in  the 
public  arena  ab  tut  the  distinction  between  a 
baUout  and  the  execution  of  a  lender-of-last 
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ferred  to  the  «  Dtral  bank  or  the  taxpayers. 
Nor  should  the  central  bank  hesitate  in  ex- 
tending loans  t  ecause  of  inadequate  collat- 
eral. Such  hesit  Uion  would  be  entirely  inap- 
propriate as  th  i  banks  involved  would  still, 
over  time,  have  to  bear  their  own  losses. 
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1.  Mx9heUJ<tTiiMaaiitMQfaUmo-term 
ttntem 
The  government  has  not  formulated  a 
long-term  plan  to  guide  its  short-run  ac- 
tions. We  run  the  risk  of  drifting  into  a 
policy  of  accelerated  inflation  and  baUouts 
with  burdensome  long-term  consequences. 
To  stop  this  drift,  governments  must  dis- 
criminate between  countries  that  are  unlike- 
ly to  repay  in  the  future  and  countries  that 
can  be  expected  to  earn  enough  foreign  ex- 
change to  repay  principal  and  interest  if 
payments  are  rescheduled.  Countries  that 
are  unlikely  to  repay  should  be  declared  in 
default. 

2.  Jteadteduling  the  maturitt  Hructun  oj 
ouUUmding  de&f 

Insistence  on  repayment  of  maturing  debt 
lowers  any  chance  of  a  longer-run  solution. 
Maiwt^twiny  thc  flow  of  interest  payments 
should  be  the  Immediate  concern  to  protect 
the  economic  value  of  the  loans.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  the  long-term  re- 
quirements of  the  solution  suggest  that  re- 
scheduling should  be  arranged  at  regular  in- 
tervals. This  approach  offers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  monitor  and  assess  the  execution  of 
commitments  to  adjust  domestic  policies 
that  debtor  countries  accept  as  a  condition 
of  rescheduling. 

3.  Qndval  adjuttment  of  new  loan 
extensions 
This  aspect  is  similar  to  a  shift  from  an  in- 
flationary to  a  disinflationary  policy.  A 
sudden  halt  in  international  loan  extension 
is  likely  to  aggravate  the  problem.  It  con- 
tributes to  uncertainty  and  confusion.  But 
further  loan  extensions  by  governments  and 
the  financial  industry  without  attention  to 
a  long-run  strategy  will  worsen  future  prob- 
lems. Loan  extensions  need  to  be  tied  to  the 
debtor  nations'  commitment  to  alter  their 
domestic  policies.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
commitment.  Interest  payments  may  depend 
on  further  loan  extensions  even  after  the 
improvements  expected  with  recovery  from 
the  current  recession.  This  is  not  a  viable  so- 
lution. The  veil  of  financial  operations  cov- 
ering the  de  facto  moratorium  would  rip 
open  at  some  point  In  the  future.  Bailouts 
without  reform  merely  postpone  the  day  of 
reckoning.  The  ultimate  reckoning  would  in- 
volve even  larger  losses  of  wealth  for  the 
western  nations  as  a  result  of  the  implicit 
tribute  or  capital  levy  they  paid  to  debtor 
nations. 

4.  The  role  Of  the  IMF 

Monitoring  and  sssessment  of  domestic 
policies  of  both  debtor  and  creditor  nations 
form  a  crucial  element  in  our  program.  The 
IMF  seems  the  only  institution  equipped  to 
perform  this  duty.  However,  this  task  re- 
quires a  reexamination  of  the  IMF's  usual 
"austerity  programs"  that  encourage  coun- 
tries to  reduce  imports.  Concurrent  reduc- 
tions of  imports  by  several  debtor  nations 
shifts  the  burden  of  adjustment  onto  other 
countries.  Financial  policies  and  the  cre- 
ation of  incentives  to  produce  and  export 
should  be  the  major  targets  of  the  IMF. 

We  admit  at  this  point  to  some  unease  and 
reservations  about  a  permanent  increase  in 
the  IMF  quota.  The  institutional  interests 
of  its  bureaucracy  contribute  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  massive  expansion  of  lending  facili- 
ties with  a  disposition  for  bailout  under  one 
guise  or  another.  The  only  Justification  for 
loans  is  to  assist  countries  to  solve  a  tempo- 
rary problem.  Temporary  problems  do  not 
require  a  permanent  increase  in  the  IMF 
quota. 


5.  imowuiuv 
No  Uqukllty  eriiii  has  thus  far  emerged 
and  no  such  crisis  need  be  tolerated.  The 
prevention  of  such  a  crisis  with  the  conse- 
quent threat  of  deflation  doea  not  require 
Inflationary  actions  by  the  central  banks. 
The  central  banks,  as  lenders  of  last  resort, 
should  make  a  commitment  in  advance  to 
provide  the  required  amounts  In  central 
bank  money  to  all  banks  suffering  mass  con- 
version of  deposits  taito  currency.  This  oper- 
ation can  proceed  without  accelerating  mon- 
etary growth  and  without  abandoning  a 
policy  of  gradually  moving  to  a  stable  price 
leveL 

8.  Insolvency 

The  potential  spread  of  insolvency  In  the 
financial  industry  presents  a  state  of  affairs 
very  different  from  the  1930's.  Insolvency 
then  resulted  from  the  mismanagement  of 
the  liquidity  crisis  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
In  contrast,  a  liquidity  crisis  would  probably 
result  now  from  defaults  by  borrowers. 

Insolvency  involves  a  loss  of  wealth.  The 
loss  must  be  suffered  by  some  group.  Our 
stand  against  its  "socialization"  i.e.,  a  ball- 
out,  means  that  owners  of  banks  (l.e..  their 
shareholders),  management,  and  some 
groups  of  creditors  (owning  non-liquid 
claims)  must  bear  the  loss.  This  does  not  re- 
quire a  formal  bankruptcy  and  a  closure  of 
the  banks  involved  in  all  cases.  Banks  that 
possess  capital  in  the  form  of  himum  re- 
sources, organization  and  connections  may 
be  able  to  operate  profitably.  They  should 
be  enabled  to  continue  as  operating  units  if 
they  can  be  expected  to  cover  their  losses 
from  prospective  earnings  and  reestablish 
their  solvency  within  a  stipulated  number  of 
years. 

7.  Long-term  consetjuences 
A  proper  long-nm  policy  will  induce  a 
sharpened  risk  evaluation  of  the  competing 
banks  by  borrowers  and  depositors.  It  will 
reward  management  with  a  better  sense  of 
the  risks  associated  with  various  loans  and 
penalize  Incompetent  or  reckless  manage- 
ment. Divergent  movements  in  share  values, 
in  the  cost  of  capital  for  various  banks,  and 
in  their  respective  liability  costs  will  express 
these  evaluations.  The  currency  ratio  main- 
tained by  the  public  will  probably  be  some- 
what larger  for  some  time  as  a  result.  The 
average  spread  between  asset  yields  and  in- 
terest rates  offered  on  liabilities  will  also  in- 
crease. These  adjustments  to  a  long-term 
plan  will  reduce  the  risk  of  a  reoccurrence. 
A  bailout,  with  losses  borne  by  the  taxpay- 
ers, will  teach  the  lenders  and  borrowers 
that  there  is  little  risk  to  them  in  interna- 
tional lending  and  low  costs  of  following  im- 
prudent policies. 
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EPA  DELAYED  CLEANUP  OP  HAZ- 
ARDOUS WASTES  IN  MINNESO- 
TA 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  a  UPI  story  confirmed  my 
worst  suspicion  that  the  highest  offi- 
cials of  E3*A  delayed  cleanup  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  at  the  ReiUy  Tar  Site  in 
Minnesota  because  of  politics.  It  seems 
our  site  was  a  victim  of  EPA's  political 
response  to  the  Stringfellow  site  in 
California. 


Although  EPA  Administrator  Anne 
Gorsuch  Burford  has  claimed  her 
"program  has  been  aggressive  and  free 
of  politics."  at  least  four  EPA  officials 
have  now  confirmed  it  is  simply 
untrue.  This  is  a  classic,  immoral  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  when  a  public 
official  departs  from  her  oath  of  office 
and  makes  decisions  based  on  politics. 

Even  more  shocking  is  today's  disclo- 
sure that  the  Justice  Department  is 
not  aggressively  pursuing  prosecution 
of  Just  this  type  of  political  manipula- 
tion of  Superfund  money. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  fire  the 
EPA  Administrator  and  instruct  the 
Justice  Department  to  undertake  the 
aggressive,  thorough  investigation 
that  is  needed  to  get  this  mess  cleaned 
up. 


D  1215 

NATURAL  GAS  CONSUMER  REG- 
ULATORY REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-23) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  of  today.  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 28.  1983.) 


ISRAEL 


(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  the  international  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  the  deployment  of 
foiu-  AW  AC'S  to  Egypt,  and  the  con- 
tinuing presence  of  1.200  marines  in 
the  international  peacekeeping  force 
in  Lebanon  remind  all  of  us  of  the 
volatile  problems  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. 

In  international  affairs  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  remember  the  art  of  getting 
done  what  can  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  opportuni- 
ty in  the  region  is  to  encourage  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  to  begin  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  Israel. 

The  example  set  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Sadat  of  Egypt  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  entering  discussions:  That  no 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  by  either 
party  to  dictate  the  outcome  before 
the  negotiation  process  begins. 

Direct  discussions  must  be  held.  The 
Jordanian  Government  cannot  expect 
to  negotiate  through  American  proxies 
with  Israel.  America  can  support  the 
beginning  of  the  process  but  neighbors 
must  talk  with  neighbors. 

There  is  no  linkage  between  the 
issues  outstanding  between  Israel  and 
Jordan  to  other  myriad  problems  of 
the  Middle  East.  Matters  between 
these  two  States  are  sufficiently  com- 
plicated as  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  an  abiding 
and  permanent  interest  in  the  security 
of  the  Israeli  democracy.  It  is  in  pur- 
suit of  that  interest  that  America  can 
and  must  act  to  see  that  negotiations 
begin. 


HEALTH  INCENTIVES  REFORM 
PROGRAM-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-24) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  February  28, 
1983.) 


SYNFUELS:  R&D  ONLY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcorah)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1980,  we  have  learned  much  about  the 
way  this  Nation  produces  and  con- 
sumes oil.  We  Imow  now  that  it  was 
not  the  political  turmoil  in  Iran  that 
put  Americans  in  gasoline  lines  in 
1979,  but  a  misguided  system  of  feder- 
ally imposed  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols. We  also  know  that  when  domes- 
tic price  controls  on  oil  were  removed, 
domestic  oU  production  held  steady, 
rather  than  declined  as  had  been  oc- 
curring under  price  controls.  We  have 
seen  consumers  large  and  small  devise 
ways  to  use  energy  more  efficiently. 
As  a  result,  oil  consumption  has  fallen 
13  percent  since  1979  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world  while  U.S.  demand  has 
faUen  19  percent.  This  decline  in 
demand,  in  conjunction  with  the  de- 
velopment of  non-OPEC  crude  oil  sup- 
plies, has  brought  OPEC  to  the  brink 
where  it  now  teeters. 

There  are  those  professional  doom- 
sayers  who  forecast  that  with  econom- 
ic recovery,  America  will  return  to  its 
oil-guzzling  ways.  Certainly  some  oil 
demand  wlU  come  back  with  increas- 
ing economic  activity.  However,  people 
are  not  going  to  take  off  their  storm 


windows  or  rip  out  their  insulation. 
More  importantly,  since  they  are 
larger  consumers,  industries  are  not 
about  to  undo  the  steps  they  have 
taken  to  reduce  their  engrgy  costs.  A 
February  24.  1983,  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  reported  that  most  oil  compa- 
nies predict  flat  demand  or  small  in- 
creases this  year  and  "imspectacular 
gains  even  during  an  extended  eco- 
nomic recovery." 
Why?  As  the  article  explains: 
Commercial  airlines  are  umlikely  to  bum 
more  than  the  10  billion  gallons  of  oil  they 
used  last  year  even  if  traffic  gains  apprecia- 
bly, because  new  planes  on  order  use  about 
35  percent  less  fuel  *  •  •  new-model  autos 
also  are  likely  to  continue  emphasizing  fuel 
efficiency  even  if  they  start  growing  in  size 
again  •  •  • 

Celanese  Corp..  reports  that  conser- 
vation steps  have  made  one  of  its 
chemical  plants  79  percent  more  fuel 
efficient.  Ford  Motors  is  now  monitor- 
ing heat  flow  by  computers  to  save 
energy.  According  to  Ford's  energy  en- 
gineering manager,  these  changes  are 
part  of  basic  operations  and  are  not 
going  to  be  reversed. 

These  basic  changes  in  operating 
have  completely  turned  the  tables  on 
OPEC  and  the  conventional  wisdom  of 
ever-increasing  oil  prices.  On  February 
22.  John  Lichtblau.  president  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Research  Founda- 
tion, testified  before  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  that  OPEC  will 
probably  be  able  to  hold  a  new  price 
floor  at  $28  to  30  per  barrel.  He  noted, 
however,  that  'the  possibUity  of  a 
price  collapse  is  a  very  real  one  and 
viriU  remain  so  for  a  number  of  years, 
given  the  likely  demand  for  OPEC  oil 
in  the  1980's." 

With  this  backgroimd,  it  should  not 
be  surprising  that  after  more  than  2 
years,  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion has  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
commercial  synthetic  fuel  project 
upon  which  to  bestow  some  of  the 
nearly  $15  billion  in  authorized  fund- 
ing authority  that  is  available  to  it.  As 
the  cost  of  synthetic  fuel  projects 
soared  and  the  cost  of  oil  dropped, 
major  equity  sponsors  withdrew  from 
project  after  project.  Now,  the  SFC 
has  been  reduced  to  issuing  "letters  of 
Intent,"  and  "letters  of  interest."  With 
these  letters  in  hand,  the  SFC  hopes 
that  project  sponsors  will  be  able  to 
round  up  the  remaining  equity  part- 
ners that  they  need. 

Judging  from  the  two  letters  of 
intent  that  have  been  issued,  we  may 
be  better  off  it  they  do  not.  The  first 
offers  $465  million  in  loan  guarantees 
and  price  guarantees  to  the  first 
colony  peat-to-methanol  project  in 
Creswell.  N.C.  This  was  done  in  De- 
cember over  the  objection  of  SFC  staff 
who  warned  that  the  limited  availabU- 
ity  of  peat  moss  and  its  location  in 
wetlands  areas  prevent  any  technology 
based  on  peat  moss  from  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  domestic 
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energy  prodi  ictlon  capability.  More- 
over, there  a.  rrently  exists  substantial 
excess  metha  nol  production  capability 
capacity  in  tlJs  country  and  the  price 
support  subsi  ly  ($1.05  per  gallon  as  of 
January  1IM3  plus  inflation  plus  2  per- 
cent annually)  is  more  than  double 
the  cost  of  methanol  on  the  spot 
mai^et. 

The  SFC  h  ts  also  signed  a  letter  of 
Intent  with  sponsors  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  tar  san(  Is  project  in  New  Mexico 
to  provide  u  >  to  $41  million  in  loan 
and  price  gu  u«ntees  for  the  produc- 
tion of  4.000  mrrels  per  day  of  oil.  Ap- 
parently the  SFC  has  some  misgivings 
about  how  neritorious  this  project 
really  is  beca  jse  the  Santa  Rosa  spon- 
sors must  onstruct  and  operate  a 
pilot  project  for  90  days  "to  confirm 
the  technical  smd  economic  feasibility 
of  the  projec ,"  before  any  final  assist- 
ance contract  s  are  signed. 

In  Januarji  the  SFC  issued  a  "tar- 
geted" solicitation  for  western  oil 
shale  projects,  which  promises  up  to 
$1.6  billion  p4  r  project  in  price  guaran- 
tees, up  to  an  average  of  $67  per  barrel 
in  March  19S  3  dollars,  with  incremen- 
tal prices  as  t  Igh  as  $95  per  barrel.  Of- 
fering such  e  xtravagant  price  guaran- 
tees, the  SPi".  is  putting  itself  in  the 
same  positioi  as  the  banks  who  made 
liberal  loans  to  oil  producing  nations 
on  the  securil  y  of  ever-rising  oil  prices. 
In  effect,  th€  American  people  will  be 
forced  to  pty  for  falling  oil  prices 
when  they  on  ght  to  t>e  benefiting  from 
them. 

The  potential  for  billion  dollar  out- 
lays under  suj:h  price  guarantees  is  not 
idle  speculation.  Union  Oil  is  con- 
structing a  plant  near  Parachute, 
Colo.,  that  \i\  expected  to  l>egin  pro- 
ducing 10,000  barrels  of  oil  from  shale 
daUy  by  late  1983.  In  July  1981,  the 
Department  of  Energy  guaranteed 
Union  a  floo'  price  of  $42.50  a  barrel 
escalated  for  inflation  and  increases  in 
natural  gas  cpsts,  up  to  a  total  of  $400 
million.  Wh^  the  SFC  became  for- 
mally operat  onal,  the  Uiyon  project 
was  transferr  >d  to  it  from  DOE. 

February  18.  1983,  report. 
U.S.  UabUity  for  Pay- 
the  Union  Oil  Shale  Pur- 
Agre  tment,"  CRS  analysts 
B.  Pi  irker  and  Lawrence  C. 
Kumlns  deti  rmined  that  the  initial 
subsidy  to  Union  will  be  $13  per  barrel 
during  1983.  tThls  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mkrket  price  of  $39.48  per 
barrel  for  th<  products  specified  in  the 
DOE  agreement  and  the  guaranteed 
price  of  $52  57  per  barrel  to  which 
Union  is  enti  led  under  the  agreement. 

Although  liny  oil  price  projections 
must  be  rega  rded  as  speculative,  CRS 
indicates  thit  the  "most  likely  out- 
come will  be  that  $342  million  will  be 
paid  out  in  mbsidies  by  1989."  Elven 
with  higher  oil  price  assumptions, 
more  than  a|  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars will  be  paid  to  Union  by  1989. 
Lower  oil  pr  ces  will  cause  the  entire 
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$400  million  to  be  expended  before 
1989.  With  this  kind  of  a  deal,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Union  has  applied  for 
additional  SFC  assistance  to  expand 
its  oU  shale  facilities. 

I  have  been  studying  the  synthetic 
fuels  program  for  some  time.  I  have 
met  with  members  of  the  SFC  Board 
and  I  respect  their  competence  and  in- 
tegrity. They  are  doing  their  best  to 
implement  the  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1980,  a  law  based  on  the  conventional 
petroleum  wisdom  of  1980.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  we  must  change  that 
law.  One  look  at  the  current  and  pro- 
jected budget  deficits  is  enough  to 
show  that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend 
$88  billion  or  $50  billion  or  even  $15 
billion  on  synthetic  fuels  now  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  aban- 
don synthetic  fuels  entirely.  I  voted 
for  the  original  Moorhead  sjnithetic 
fuels  research  and  development  bill  in 
1979  and  I  continue  to  believe  in  the 
desirability  of  synthetic  fuel  research 
and  development.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
Edward  Noble,  notes  that  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  fossil  energy  reserves 
are  either  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  or  coal. 
We  should  be  working  to  prepare  the 
teclmology  to  utilize  these  reserves 
when  they  are  needed. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today 
legislation  to  retool  and  redirect  our 
synthetic  fuels  program  from  synfuel 
commercialization  to  synfuel  research 
and  development.  Up  to  $3  billion  of 
the  funding  authority  currently  avail- 
able to  the  SFC  may  be  used  by  the 
SFC,  preferably  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  synthetic  fuel  research  and 
development.  The  remaining  $11.9  bil- 
lion now  available  to  the  SFC  would 
revert  to  the  Treasiur.  There  would 
be  no  additional  fmids  for  the  SFC 
and  its  ability  to  enter  into  new  com- 
mitments would  terminate  on  June  30, 
1984.  rather  than  September  30,  1992, 
as  provided  by  the  Elnergy  Security 
Act.  Finally,  the  Corporation  would 
not  be  authorized  to  enter  into  joint 
ventures  or  to  own  ssmthetic  fuel 
projects  as  it  now  may  do. 

This  legislation  would  save  more 
than  $12.2  billion,  assuming  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the  SFC, 
Jimmie  Bowden,  has  said,  that  the 
Corporation  "will  have  to  make  good 
on  most  of  the  $15  billion  in  contin- 
gent liabilities  it  is  expected  to 
commit"  and  that  the  SFC's  operating 
budget  between  1988,  when  the  Corpo- 
ration would  phase  out  entirely,  and 
1997,  when  the  Corporation  ends 
under  present  law,  would  be  $35  to  $40 
million  per  year.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  be  using  the  expertise  the  SFC 
has  developed  to  advance  the  state  of 
synthetic  fuel  technology  and  hopeful- 
ly to  bring  us  closer  to  the  time  when 
commercial  production  of  synthetic 
fuels  does  make  sense. 


With  your  support,  we  can  make  a 
change  that  is  good  energy  policy, 
good  environmental  policy,  and  good 
budget  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  changed 
conditions.  I  would  hope  that  not  only 
would  I  have  the  support  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markky)  but  also  that  we 
would  be  able  soon  to  get  hearings  in 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce on  which  both  of  us  are  privi- 
leged to  serve. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Ui.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  support  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  the  proposal  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Cobcoran).  I 
believe  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, from  the  very  first  day,  was 
a  poor  concept.  It  was  one  that  said  we 
were  going  to  substitute  Federal  inter- 
vention for  the  workings  of  the  free 
market  principles  that  I  think  all  of  us 
in  this  body  espouse. 

My  belief,  as  I  am  sore  is  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  is  that  either 
we  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  we  put 
all  energy  sources  out  there  to  com- 
pete equsdly  for  scarce  private  invest- 
ment dollars  or  we  give  all  the  same 
kinds  of  subsidies.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  energy  sources  in  this  country 
that  are  starved  for  financing  and 
cannot  possibly  compete  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  energy  resources,  as 
can  those  people  who  are  able  to  bene- 
fit from  having  the  life  support  system 
of  the  Federal  Government  being 
strapped  on  to  a  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try that  in  fact  could  not  survive  oth- 
erwise. 

There  are  many  other  better  ways  in 
which  that  money  could  be  spent.  I 
feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran)  in  his  philosophy  is 
correct,  and  that  is  that  the  reordering 
of  the  energy  markets  in  this  country 
are  better  served  by  allowing  those 
free  market  forces  that  he  spoke  of  to 
operate  freely  rather  than  having  us 
substitute  our  Judgment  as  to  which 
energy  sources  ought  to  be  given  pref- 
erence. 

In  this  particular  instance  I  think 
that  $3  billion  is  better  than  $88  bil- 
lion. I  would  prefer  to  see  it  even  less, 
but  if  in  fact  that  is  the  best  we  can 
do,  I  think  it  is  an  approach  that  we 
ought  to  accept.  So  we  ought  to  allow 
Adam  Smith  to  rest  comfortably,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  he  would  be  spinning 
in  his  grave  if  he  ever  saw  a  free 
market  administration  also  simulta- 
neously supporting  a  synthetic  fuels 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  support  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  CoRCORAif). 
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Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markkt).  for 
his  comments  and  I  look  forward  to 
having  his  support  on  this  issue. 


A  MEXICAN  CUBA? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalkz)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
human  grievances  are  piling  up  in 
Mexico,  and  they  threaten  to  create 
violent  disorder  there.  The  kind  of 
poverty  that  exists  is  beyond  most 
American  imderstanding,  and  the  fact 
is  that  Mexico  is  getting  more— not 
less— poor.  In  the  smooth  phrasing  of 
bankers  and  economists,  Mexico  is  ex- 
periencing real  losses  in  living  stand- 
ards. Put  in  more  realistic  terms, 
hunger  is  turning  into  starvation. 
Mass  misery  and  mass  despair  are  the 
ingredients  of  instability  and  the  feed- 
ing ground  of  revolution,  the  match 
that  sets  off  the  fire  of  violence. 

We  have  already  seen  disaster  in  the 
case  of  Mexico's  neighbors— Guatema- 
la and  El  Salvador.  The  Government 
of  Honduras  burst  like  a  rotten  corpse, 
and  the  new  government  could  not 
today  be  said  to  be  exactly  a  close 
friend  of  the  United  States.  These 
events  did  not  happen  overnight;  they 
were  the  result  of  years  of  neglect, 
malign  and  benign  alike.  They  were 
the  result  of  corrupt  government,  of 
grievances  left  unredressed.  They  were 
the  result  of  poverty  that  finally 
turned  to  desperation. 

Mexico  is  in  very  great  trouble.  We 
speak  of  it  here  as  economic  trouble, 
but  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  human 
and  political  trouble  as  well.  The  pres- 
sure is  building  up  in  Mexico  like 
steam  in  a  closed  vessel.  Left  luitend- 
ed,  that  pressure  may  well  burst.  If  it 
does.  El  Salvador  will  look  like  a 
county  fair,  and  the  Cuban  boat 
exodus  like  a  Sunday  excursion. 

We  need  not  face  all  this  idly;  in 
fact,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  If  we 
want  a  friendly  and  stable  neighbor  in 
Mexico,  we  have  to  act.  We  have  to  be 
constructive  and  positive.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  the  dam  bursts; 
that  will  be  too  late. 

Last  October,  and  again  in  Novem- 
ber, I  iu«ed  the  President  to  under- 
take an  effort  to  build  strength  and 
stability  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America.  I  asked  that  the  Presi- 
dent convene  a  summit  conference  for 
that  purpose.  I  suggested  that  the  or- 
ganization of  American  States  could 
be  strengthened  and  vitalized,  and 
that  it  could  be  a  source  of  great 
strength.  All  of  these  suggestions  were 
rejected  by  the  administration. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late  to 
overcome  the  problems  in  Mexico  and 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  but  the 
day  is  growing  late.  It  will  not  be  possi- 


ble to  solve  those  problems  without 
American  leadership  and  commitment. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  solve  those 
problems  without  hemispheric  coop- 
eration and  commitment.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  solve  those  problems  by 
continuing  to  ignore  the  need  for 
human  hope  and  progress.  It  will  not 
be  possible  to  solve  those  problems 
without  creative  action. 

I  renew  my  suggestion  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  make  part  of  the  Record  my 
correspondence  with  him,  and  also 
comments  that  I  made  in  San  Antonio 
on  February  21,  as  reported  in  the  San 
Antonio  Express  of  the  following  day. 

If  we  know  what  is  happening,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  act.  We  do  know 
what  is  happening.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  act,  and  I  urge  the  President 
to  convene  a  hemispheric  conference 
to  exert  American  leadership,  through 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
That,  and  that  alone,  would  be  the 
kind  of  action  that  is  broad  enough, 
deep  enough,  and  of  a  range  long 
enough,  to  quell  the  fires  that  are 
raging  in  Latin  America  today,  and  not 
only  in  Mexico— though  certainly  it  is 
there  that  our  interests  are  greater, 
most  exposed,  and  most  vulnerable. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Express,  Feb.  22, 
19831 

HBG  Warms  Mexico  Covut  Bs  New  CJuba 


(By  James  McCrory) 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
Cuba  next  door  in  Mexico,  and  if  it  reaches 
that  point  the  United  States  will  have  an 
Afghanistan  on  its  hands,  U.S.  Rep.  Henry 
B.  (jonzalez  declared  Monday. 

DISOHOER 

Speaking  out  as  he  prepared  to  leave  San 
Antonio  for  Washington,  the  11th  District 
congressman  said  that  given  the  conditions 
of  the  economy  in  Mexico  and  the  resulting 
social  problems,  there  is  a  potential  for  seri- 
ous disorder  in  Mexico. 

Whether  this  disorder  is  seen  as  Marxism 
or  Castroism,  the  congressman  said,  is 
beside  the  point  point  once  things  get  out  of 
control. 

Gonzalez  said  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  unilaterally  intervene  in  coun- 
tries to  the  south,  as  it  has,  without  tragic 
results. 

"We  have  viable  international  agencies 
like  the  OAS  (Organization  of  SUtes)  we 
could  cooperate  with  in  an  effort  to  stabilize 
the  continent."  Gonzalez  said. 

'What  it  means  is,  America  Is  abdicating 
its  responsibilities  as  leader  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  We  have  vital  stakes  in  our  front 
porch  and  we  can't  turn  our  backs  on  It.  Of 
course,  we  can't  tolerate  a  hostile  govern- 
ment—fascist, communistic,  vegetarian,  or 
what  have  you." 

Gonzalez's  remarks  came  after  U.S.  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson,  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  appeared  on 
CBS's  "Pace  the  Nation"  and  said  Mexico  Is 
the  real  target  of  Castro-Soviet  activity  to 
the  south. 

Jackson  also  said  the  fragile  situation  In 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  prime  concerns  of  the 
United  States  and  warned  of  the  possibUity 
of  a  revolution  and  a  Castro  government  on 
the  iKjrder  if  the  government  is  destabilized. 

Gonzalez  said  Jackson's  concern  is  proper 
but  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  senator 


didn't  speak  out  against  what  he  Mid  were 
the  bankrupt  policies  of  former  Secretary  of 
Bute  Alexander  Halg  and  President  Reagan 
and  others  making  the  potential  dangers  a 
reality. 

sxnofiT  DZnED 

He  said  the  White  House  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  suggestion  for  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
summit  conference  with  the  leaders  of 
Mexico  and  other  countries,  saying  the  sug- 
gestion was  not  valid  or  feasible. 

The  congresBnan  warned  it  is  inexcusable 
for  the  United  States  to  wait  untU  things 
have  reached  a  point  calling  for  interven- 
tion with  American  soldiers  in  Mexico  when 
corrective  measures  could  be  taken  now. 

House  op  Represemtatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  6,  1982. 
Hon.  Rohald  Reagah, 
President  of  the  United  StaU$. 

The  WhiU  House,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  PREsroEirr:  Though  for  the  past 
two  years  national  attention  has  been  con- 
centrated on  domestic  economic  Issues, 
these  are  momentous  times  In  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy.  Your  planned  meetings  with 
heads  of  state  In  Washington,  and  your 
forthcoming  Journey  to  lAtln  America, 
clearly  evidence  the  scope  and  depth  of 
urgent  problems. 

I   am,   as  you   know,   gravely   concerned 
about  the  economic  and  social  problems  of 
our  neighboring  countries— problems   that 
are  reflected  In  grave  political  events.  It  was 
tills  concern  that  led  me  to  suggest  earlier  a 
hemispheric  version  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
talks.  Concentrating  on  economic  problems, 
these  talks  produced  the  framework  of  eco- 
nomic   growth,    international    cooperation, 
and  political  stability  that  blessed  the  indus- 
trial world  in  postwar  times.  Since  President 
Nixon  ended  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary 
policy  In  1971,  there  has  been  nothing  to  re- 
place It.  During  the  intervening  years,  we 
have  seen  an  explosive  growth  In  debt,  a 
rapid  erosion  In  trade  terms  for  developing 
countries,  and  a  steady  march  toward  pro- 
tectionism and  similar  beggarthy-neighlwr 
policies.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  prospect  for 
world  economic  growth  Is  not  very  bright 
today,  nor  that  country  after  country  is 
finding  itseU  unable  to  repay  debt,  resist 
the  drift  toward  trade  warfare  (for  example, 
the   threat   only   this   week   by   Secretary 
Block  to  dump  U.S.  dairy  products  on  the 
world  market;  Japan's  deliberate  cheapen- 
ing of  the  yen;  unwarranted  European  and 
Japanese  export  subsidies),  or  maintain  po- 
litical sUbQity.  More  and  more.  It  seems, 
there  Is  a  drift  toward  radical  schemes  that 
promise   something   different— though   the 
radical  Is  not  often  something  that  works. 
All  of  this,  I  think,  reflects  a  growing  kind 
of  anarchy.  This  trend  can  l)e  stopped,  and 
must  be.  It  can  only  be  done  If  the  world 
finds  within  itself  the  leadership  and  disci- 
pline to  agree  on  sensible  problems  of  the 
benelft  of  aU— which  is  what  Bretton  Woods 
was  all  about.  It  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
new  arrangements  were  needed.  It  is  now.  If 
ever  there  was  an  opportunity  for  American 
leadership.   It   Is   now.   Opportunity   Is   at 
hand,  and  you  can  grasp  It  by  the  forelock, 
and  I  urge  that  you  do. 

Not  orUy  do  I  think  that  you  should  pro- 
pose a  Hemispheric  Conference,  on  the 
order  of  Bretton  Woods,  I  beUeve  you 
should  reassert  American  commitment  to 
democracy  and  human  rights.  This  could  be 
done  by  revising  the  Halg  poUcy  of  vast 
arms  sales.  This  could  be  done  by  maintain- 
ing insistence  (for  example)  that  the  Gov- 
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With  aU  good 
Respectftify 
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frequently  blamed  for  all 

neighboring  nations.  Mexi- 

no  less  than  Fidel  Castro. 

their  ills  on  the  United 

the  great  mass  of 

United  States  as  the  hope 

trogress,  for  a  better  world. 

that  our  policy  nourishes 

l^elps   to   realize   them,   we 

Revolution,  our  national 

if  we  merely  peddle  arms, 

grievance,  and  stand  silent 

(Overwhelming  abuse,  we  not 

I  IP  to  our  own  ideals,  we  pro- 

el^where.  Therefore,  I  hope 

your  forthcoming  journey 

arms  sales  drive,  call  for  a 

on  economic  and 

and  hold  high  the  Ameri- 

for  all  people. 

vishes,  I  am. 
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In  edom  I 


yours, 

HnfRT  B.  OORZALB. 

Member  of  Congresi. 


Houi  x  or  RKPRKSEirrATivxs, 
Washing  on,  D.C.,  October  27,  1982. 

Hon.  ROMALD  Rl  IGAN, 

United  States, 
The  WhiU  Hous  ^  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkah  Mr.  Prisident:  Between  1975  and 
the  fc  reign  indebtedness  of  Latin 
couijtries  quadrupled.  During 
American  bank  lending  in 
Latin  America  ^oubled.  U.S.  bank  loans  to 
Argentina  increksed  sixfold  In  that  period, 
Mexico  Increased  fourfold. 
Neither  Argent  na  nor  Mexico  is  able  to 
repay  its  debt.  ^azU  Is  also  in  great  difficul- 
ty. 

The  extraordinary  problems  in  Mexico 
caused  the  Unit  id  States  to  take  emergency 
action  to  stave  [off  an  outright  collapse  of 
the  Mexican  economy.  There  is  still  consid- 
about  Mexico's  future.  The 
cf  Mexico  and  other  hard- 
is  very  much  an  open  ques- 
not  matters  that  trouble 
only  the  affected  countries:  economic  crises 
do  not  respect  i  ational  borders,  they  affect 
usaU. 

The  problem  of  Mexico,  for  example, 
have  caused  U.G .  citizens  to  take  large  losses 
on  debts  owed  t )  them  by  Mexico.  One  con- 
stituent of  mine  is  owed  almost  $200,000  for 
goods  sold  in  M  txico.  He  has  been  told  that 
he  can  be  paid  >nly  in  pesos,  at  a  rate  that 
would  cause  hli  a  to  lose  forty  per  cent  of 
the  amount  due ,  The  result  will  be  ruinous. 
Another  Individ  jal.  a  wholesaler,  has  foimd 
his  business  wii  ed  out  because  his  Mexican 
customers  can  i  o  longer  obtain  currency  to 
deal  with  him.  lozens  of  others  who  had  a 
large  Mexican  -etail  trade  now  find  their 
business  in  gra^e  difficulty.  Thousands  of 
U.S.  citizens  wli  h  dollar  deposits  in  Mexico 
are  imable  to  lecover  their  deposits.  Hun- 
dreds of  businesses  throughout  the  border 
region  are  neai  collapse,  unemployment  is 
up,  and  there  li  no  prosiiect  for  relief.  At 
the  same  tlm;,  massive  unemployment, 
rapid  Inflation,  and  growing  desperation  is 
sure  to  cause  a  large  increase  in  illegal  im- 
migration from  Mexico.  These  are  matters 


erable  question 
future  course 
pressed  nations 
tlon.  These  are 


that  affect  Americans,  and  as  such  they  are 
of  real  and  immediate  concern  to  our  coun- 
try. 

You  know.  I  am  certain,  that  economic 
disintegration  soon  leads  to  social  unrest 
and  political  disorder.  The  threat  facing 
Mexico  is  real.  There  is  no  question  that  dis- 
order in  Mexico  would  create  enormous 
problems  in  our  own  country,  and  pose  seri- 
ous challenges  to  our  policy. 

The  United  States  cannot  ignore  the  prob- 
lems of  Mexico,  Your  clear  recognition  of 
this  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  emergency 
action  that  you  took  earlier  this  year.  But 
more  than  emergency  action  is  needed.  It  is 
necessary  now  for  the  United  States  to  work 
with  Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  forge  a  blueprint  for  the  future. 
United  States  leadership  and  cooperation  is 
essential  if  the  economic  problems  of  Latin 
America  are  to  be  resolved.  Failure  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  wUl  only  complicate 
our  already  difficult  domestic  situation. 

I  know  that  you  are  planning  a  trip  to 
Latin  America  at  the  end  of  November. 
Before  that  time,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  propose  a  mlni-Bretton 
Woods  Conference,  to  devise  worlcable  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  debt  crisis  facing 
Latin  America,  to  devise  programs  for  recov- 
ery, and  to  establish  mechanisms  for  coop- 
eration. The  problems  that  exist  are  too 
complex  to  be  dealt  with  on  an  ad  hoc.  bilat- 
eral basis.  They  are  too  difficult  to  be  re- 
solved with  emergency  actions.  They  re- 
quire a  genuine  program,  and  a  genuine 
commitment  of  United  States  leadership.  It 
was  just  such  a  program,  just  such  leader- 
ship, and  just  such  commitment  at  Bretton 
Woods  that  enabled  the  world  to  recover 
from  the  chaos  and  destruction  of  World 
War  II,  and  to  benefit  from  the  longest  and 
greatest  economic  growth  of  all  time. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  world  is  threat- 
ened with  trade  warfare,  more  so  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  five  decades.  We  know, 
from  long  and  bitter  experience,  that 
beggar-thy-neighbor  actions  not  only  fail  to 
resolve  domestic  problems,  but  lead  down 
the  road  to  universal  tragedy.  This  need  not 
happen.  We  can  best  help  ourselves,  and  our 
neighbors,  by  positive  and  responsive  leader- 
ship. I  urge  that  you  act  at  once  to  establish 
a  Western  Hemisphere  Conference  on  eco- 
nomic recovery,  stabilization  and  coopera- 
tion. This  type  of  conference,  like  Bretton 
Woods,  offers  the  best  hope  of  exerting  the 
leadership  that  is  essential  to  resolving  the 
very  great  problems  that  our  country  and 
our  neighbors  must  face  together. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 

Member  of  Congress.  • 


NATURAL  GAS  DECONTROL-A 
FREE  LUNCH 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
natural  gas  decontrol  bill  which  the 
Reagan  administration  is  introducing 
today  is  hailed  by  the  President  as 
that  rarest  of  all  commodities— a  free 
lunch.  According  to  the  President, 
prices  will  go  down,  supplies  will  go 
up,  the  free  market  will  operate  per- 
fectly to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to- 
gether In  harmony— in  short,  everyone 
will  be  fat  and  happy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  "free  lunch"  will 
be  cooked  with  gas,  but  it  will  not  be 
free.  It  is  the  American  consumer  who 
is  going  to  pick  up  the  $50  billion  tab. 

We  are  in  our  present  predicament, 
with  demand  down  and  prices  soaring 
up,  because  natural  gas  producers  and 
natural  gas  pipelines  used  ciurent  leg- 
islation and  an  inactive  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  bid 
prices  out  of  reason  on  contracts 
which  pass  costs  on  to  the  consumers 
whether  or  not  the  gas  is  actually 
shipped  or  consumed. 

Those  same  companies  now  claim 
that  the  contracts  which  they  negoti- 
ated are  the  blame  of  regulation  and 
not  their  own  greed.  So  how  does  the 
administration  respond? 

D  1230 

Take  away  any  ceilings  on  gas  dis- 
covered before  1977,  which  was  never 
to  be  decontrolled. 

The  administration's  proposal  for 
extinguishing  a  fire  is  to  pour  on  more 
fuel.  It  is  like  saying  "We  are  going 
too  fast:  step  on  the  gas." 

What  we  need  is  a  solution  to  the 
current  gas  price  increases  that  treats 
all  Americans  fairly,  that  assures  ade- 
quate supplies,  adequate  incentive  for 
gas  exploration  and  reasonable  prices. 

The  President's  proposal  assures 
none  of  these  basic  criteria.  His  pro- 
posal is  only  a  fool's  rush  to  stuff 
more  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the 
major  oil  companies.  There  is  no  free 
lunch.  There  can  be  none.  When  the 
President  learns  that  basic  lesson, 
then  and  only  then  will  the  American 
people  accept  his  word  on  energy 
policy. 

The  residential  consumer  and  Amer- 
ica's small  businesses  and  farmers  de- 
serve the  assurance  that  their  liveli- 
hoods will  not  be  endangered  by  the 
cost  of  keeping  warm.  They  deserve 
the  help  in  the  midst  of  their  peril. 
They  deserve  much  more  than  the 
wolf  of  decontrol  in  the  attractive 
wrapping  of  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
somewhat  hesitant  to  risk  the  new- 
found alliance  that  we  have  by  com- 
menting on  what  my  good  friend  from 
Massachusetts  has  said.  However,  I 
think,  upon  his  examination  of  the 
actual  language  of  the  legislation, 
which  I  understand  the  President  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  today,  he 
will  find  that  the  impact  of  the 
changes  will  not  be  borne  by  the  resi- 
dential user  of  natural  gas  or  the  in- 
dustrial user  of  natural  gas  because  of 
the  change  in  current  law,  which  I 
think  is  absolutely  essential. 

Today,  you  know,  as  a  result  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  which 
I  voted  against,  I  would  say  to  my 
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good  friend  from  Manachusetts,  there 
is  In  section  601  of  the  law  the  auto- 
matic opportunity  for  the  pipeline 
company  to  pas  through  to  the  con- 
sumer, which  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done  with  Algerian  high-priced  gas. 
Canadian  gas.  Mexican  gas,  and  the 
like.  What  the  President  is  proposing 
to  do  is  to  tighten  that  up  so  that  you 
do  not  get  uie  added  passthrough  to 
the  consumer.  I  think  that  is  the  basis 
why  the  consumer  will  be  benefited 
from  this  legislation.  And.  as  I  started 
to  say.  the  President  is  correct  in 
sajring  that  this  is  really  a  consumer 
protection  bill. 

Mr.  BCARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
reclaim  my  time  to  briefly  comment, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  strain  our  al- 
liance any  more  than  is  necessary 
either,  and  the  point  is  this:  Somebody 
is  going  to  have  to  pay.  The  illusory 
promises  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
natural  gas  and  oil  back  in  the  late 
1970's  and  the  accompanying  pro- 
grams for  low  income  fuel  assistance 
and  f imdlng  for  rapid  transit  and  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  source 
programs  have  proven  to  be  false.  And 
Just  as  I  believe  that  the  same  kind  of 
inevitable,  inexorable  eventual  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  natural  gas  to 
those  end  use  customers,  whether  they 
be  residential,  commercial  or  Industri- 
al, has  to  eventually  transpire;  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  kinds  of 
revenues  that  the  gas  companies  are 
looking  for  can  be  generated  without 
having  someone  pay  the  bill.  And  what 
we  are  talking  about  now  is,  again, 
something  that  is  very  much  akin  to 
Reaganomics.  which  is  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  major  change  in  the  way 
in  which  we  deal  with  a  significant 
economic  program  in  this  country 
without  any  dislocation  whatsoever, 
that  somehow  or  other  prices  come 
down,  supply  goes  up  and  everybody  is 
fat  and  happy.  There  is  not  any  such 
thing.  Somel>ody  has  to  pay  the  price 
to  get  the  kind  of  result  that  the 
President  is  looking  for,  and  I  believe 
that  whether  it  be  now  or  in  the 
future  a  couple  of  years  from  now, 
that  that  will  be  the  eventual  result. 
FERC  has  shown  absolutely  no  desire, 
no  willingness  to  take  the  kinds  of  pro- 
tective action  that  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  consumer  is  not  affected. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  WeU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  is  because  of  the  law. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SncoasKi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remains  and  Include  ex- 
traneous materlaL') 

Mr.  GoifZALB.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmrxTifZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolf)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WoLP)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  YoTTHG  of  Alaska  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

BCr.  KntP. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Grbeh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BERKtrncR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiKORSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hertxl  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNxmzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DORGAN. 

Mr.  DowNry  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Stratton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CoELHO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  March  1, 1983,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  143.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Twenty- 
nine  Palms  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indians 
to  lease  for  99  years  certain  lands  held  in 
trust  for  such  band;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  304.  An  act  to  hold  a  parcel  of  land  in 
trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute  Tribe;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3M.  An  act  to  settle  certain  claims  of 
the  Msshantucket  Pequot  Indians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  419.  An  act  to  provide  that  per  capita 
payments  to  Indians  may  be  made  by  tribal 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  IS.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  March  1983  as  "National  Eye 
Donor  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1983  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  C^vll  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  13  through  19,  1983,  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week"; 


EXECUTIVE  COMB^UNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

435.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  E>evelopment,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Inter- 
state Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  section  1421  of  the  act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

426.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  assessment  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  pursuant  to  section 
108(d)  of  Public  Law  97-241,  and  a  report  on 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Chiltural  Organization's  policies  that 
would  restrict  the  free  flow  of  information, 
pursuant  to  section  109(b)  of  Public  Law  97- 
241;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

427.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5S2(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

428.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Public  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982,  pursuant  to  S  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

429.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
regulations  governing  the  inclusion  of  dis- 
claimer notices  in  political  communications 
and  advertising,  pursuant  to  2  U&.C. 
438(dKl);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

430.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refunds  of  $46,666.40  to  the  Exxon  Co., 
U.SJL,  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  Sonat  Explora- 
tion, and  General  American  Oil  Co.  of 
Texas  of  excess  royalty  payments,  pursuant 
to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

431.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation Radio  Broadcasting  to  C^iba  Act; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
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tkHos  were  bn  roduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  f oll(  tws: 

By  Mr.  1  >ERKINS  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 

Pdqua.  Mr.  Smoii.  Mr.  OooDLnro, 

Mr.  Ha^  man,  Mr.  Fou>  of  Michigan. 

Mr.    BnnoR    of    Calif omia.    Mr. 

OatwmI  Mr.  Cut,  Mr.  Biaogi,  Mr. 

of   Nwth    Carolina.   Mr. 

of  California,  Mr.  McarRT, 

Mr.  CoiaABA.  Mr.  Kilob,  Mr.  Wn^ 

UAMS  <f  Montana,  Mr.  Kooovsik, 

A  fanmam.  Mr.  Mastxmb,  Mr. 

Mr.  HAaaisoR.  Mr.  Bouchxr. 

Wii  uam,  Mr.  Roc.  Mr.  Brown 

Caljfomia,    Mr.    Schkukr,    Mr. 

Mr.  WnoH.  Mr.  Ouckmam, 

Toknro  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Vouc- 

Nblsoh  of  Florida,  Mr.  Luh- 

McCusoY,  Mr.  Dymallt, 

MAratA,  Mr.  Dusani,  Mr.  Ah- 

IMOWS  it  Texas,  Mr.  VALnrmix,  Mr. 

.  ToaaicKLLi,  and  Mr.  Chah- 


Mr.  Wi 

Owim, 

Mr. 

of 

Hakkui 

Mr. 

MB,  Mi 

Dim, 
Mr. 


Kr. 


.Mr. 


Rns. 

DLBt): 

HJl.  1699.  A| 
Improve 
ondary, 

enoe;  to  provide 
neoing, 
to  provide  cost 
in  training  sue]  1 
atkm  of  new 
oitlficjota: 
to  the  Commit 
and  Science 
By  Mr. 


bill  to  provide  assistance  to 

secondary,  and  postsec- 

in  mathematics  and  sci- 

a  naticHial  policy  for  engi- 

:,  and  scientific  personnel: 

ifharing  by  the  private  sector 

personnel;  to  encourage  cre- 

e^glneering,  technical,  and  sci- 

for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 

on  Education  and  Labor 

Technology. 

BtlEAXTX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


I  elemei  itary, 
education 


technical, 


anl 
it  :ees  I 
I  anl 


FoKSTT  a): 


HJl.  1700.  A| 
Marine 
les  Act  of 
JoinUy.  to  thi 
Marine  and 


Protect  ion, 
19*2, 


Fii  heries 


.  Br<  WH 


Synt  tietic 


purpMcs; 


certan 


'  an  f 


merce. 

By  Mr. 
Mr. 

HJl.  1701.  A 
the  U.S. 

support  synth4tic 
opment,  to  e 
Corporation  tc 
own  corporatiqn 
for  other 
tees  on  Banltiit, 
and  Energy  an  I 

By  Mr. 
HJl.  1702.  A 
States  Code 
Transportatioi 
ments  of 
to  any  State 
cles  (Usplaying 
er  issued  by 
to  parte  in  the 
way   motor 
capped  parking: 
are  allowed  tc 
Public  Works 

By    Mr. 

MATStn 

Mr. 

WXLSOS. 
HOWAiy, 

of 
HJl.  1703.  A 
sentence 
In  the  commis^ioi 
tablisha 
a  cutting  or 
■ion  of  a 
poses;  to  the 
By  Mr. 

■elf. 

Won 

Touira 
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bill  amending  title  I  of  the 
Research  and  Sanctuar- 
and  for  other  punxises; 
Committees  on  Merchant 
and  Energy  and  Com- 


qORCORAN  (for  himself  and 
of  Colorado): 
bill  to  eliminate  phase  n  of 
Fuels  Corporation,  to 
fuel  research  and  devel- 
ilitninate  the  authority  of  the 
enter  into  joint  ventures  or 
construction  projects,  and 
jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
Pinance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Commerce. 
DpWNEY  of  New  York: 
bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
o  require  the  Secretary  of 
to   reduce    the   apportlon- 
Federal-aid  highway  fimds 
which  highway  motor  vehl- 
a  handicapped  parking  stick- 
other  State  are  not  allowed 
>arking  spaces  In  which  high- 
vfhicles   displaying   a   handl- 
sti^er  issued  by  such  State 
park;  to  the  Committee  on 

Transportation. 
FAZIO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mr.  PoRTXx,  Mr.  Babmard, 
Mr.    BiRXUTiR,    Mr. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Raball,  Mr. 
Mr.  Martihb.  Mr.  Dwtxr, 
,  and  Mr.  Rotbal): 
bill  to  modify  the  mandatory 
for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
m  of  a  Federal  felony,  to  es- 
■entence  for  the  use  of 
stubbing  weapon  In  the  commis- 
felony,  and  for  other  pur- 
Cbmmittees  on  the  Judiciary. 
1  [EFTEL  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
StnoA,  Mr.  ox  Lugo,  Mr. 
#AT,   Mr.   CoRRADA,   and   Mr. 
»f  AlaOa): 


ind' 


C>XLHO, 


New  Jenwy, 


struc;ure 


mancatory  i 


Fede  al 


HJl.  1704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1049  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  not  rcQuire  deductions 
fnmi  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  milk  produced 
and  commercially  marketed  in  jurisdictions 
other  than  the  48  contiguous  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  C^ommittee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   JACOBS   (for   himself,   Mr. 

RosTKNKOwsKi,   Mr.   CoRABLX,   and 

Mr.  MooRX)  (by  request): 

HJl.  1705.  A  bill  to  provide  for  prospective 

payment  rates  imder  medicare  for  inpatient 

hospital  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pa- 
NKTTA,  Mr.  Barmars,  Mr.  BoHXR  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  BomcxR,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Cor- 
RAOA,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dwtxr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Emkrson,  Iifr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Forsttrk,  Mr. 
Frxnzkl,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
lAx.  HORTON,  Mr.  HuGHXS,  Mr.  Jxp- 
FOROS,  Mr.  LaFalck,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Martinxz,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mont- 
GOMXRY,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, .  Mr.  O'Brikm,  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  Rxnt,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rox, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Srblbt,  Mr.  Stangr- 
LAND,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
Mr.  VxNTO,  Mr.  Waxican,  Mr.  Guar- 
vn,  and  Mr.  Daniel): 
HJl.  1706.  A  bill  to  designate  the  square 
dance  as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ui.   MINETA  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Sntdxr,  Mr.  Hammxr- 
scHxnrr,    Mr.    Anderson,    and    Mr. 
Shustxr)  (by  request): 
H.R.  1707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985, 
and  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
HJl.    1708.   A   bill   to   require   that   the 
fourth   Presidential   certification   with   re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  Include  a  determination 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
made  every  effort  to  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  journalist 
John  Sullivan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  1709.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  conmiission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  in  certain  related  exist- 
ing provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  1710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  exempt  electric  power  generating  fa- 
cilities on  Guam  from  certain  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJl.  1711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  nonimmi- 
grant alien  crewmen  on  U.S.-flag  fishing 
vessels  to  stop  temporarily  at  ports  in 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  waiver  of 
the  nonimmigrant  visa  requirement  in  the 
case  of  certain  visitors  to  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxll, 
16.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, relative  to  mineral  leases  on  Feder- 
al-owned lands;  to  the  C(»nmittee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARNES: 

HJl.  1713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yeliza- 
veta  Fankukhlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  1714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Callejo  Carsola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 

H.R.  1715.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Margaret 
Patricia  Lind;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Divinia 
Manatad  and  Jeuerita  Manatad;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3:  Mr.  Gore. 

HJl.  42:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
1ST.  Grat.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Corrada,  and  Mr. 
Barnard. 

H.R.  50:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  LEViris  of  Florida. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Stenholm. 

H.R.  836:  Mr.  Durbin  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  1015:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Donnel- 
lt. 

H.R.  1147:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  CoTNE,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Dtson,  Mr.  Hertxl 
of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUiST,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Btron, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Kildxx, 
Mr.  LuKXN,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  DwTER  of  Ncw  Jersey,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Torricxlli, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  1285:  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Schulze, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Torricxlli,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Rox. 
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Mr. 


DK 


Mrs.  Booos. 
Looo. 

H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  I^wu  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Hortoh,  Mr. 
VoLKMKR,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Rosx. 

H J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Dkllxtms,  Mr.  Siuahoxr. 
and  Mr.  Lowxry  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Schxuxr,  Mr.  Shxlby, 
Mrs.  Kxhhxlly,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Tobrtcxi.t.t, 


Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Rox, 
and  Mr.  Mollohah. 

H.  Con  Res.  46:  Mr.  Blilxt,  Mr.  Coaco- 
RAN,  Mr.  Damnxmxtxr,  Mr.  Taukx,  and  Mr. 

WXAVXR. 

H.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Andrxws  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  OwxNS,  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida,  Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Shannon,  Bfr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Faunthot,  Mr. 
Wxiss,  Mr.  DxLLUMS,  Mr.  RATcaroxD,  Mr. 


Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Maxkxt,  Mr. 
SrmiA,  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  F«mt, 
til.  Dwtxr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Mrazkk.  tit.  Obxistak.  Mr.  Lbtoi 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Yatx«,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ottingxr.  Mr.  ScHxuxa, 
Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Wtdxn,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Torricxlli,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Moixia,  Mr. 
Bates,  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 
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met  at  10  ajn..  on  the 
the    recess,    and   was 
by  the  President  pro 
Tmnuioin)). 


PHATKR 


the  Reverend  Rich- 
,  DJ)..  offered  the  fol- 


The 
ardC. 
lowing  praye^. 

Let  us  pray 

Gracious  F  ither  in  Heaven,  we  have 
so  much  for  vhlch  to  be  gratef uL  We 
thank  Thee  for  breath  and  life— for 
health  and  i  trength— for  clear  intel- 
lect—the ab]  iity  to  reason  and  the 
freedom  to  choose.  We  thank  Thee  for 
our  most  precious  asset. 
honor    them— to    love 


our  families. 

Help    us    toj 

them— to  be  \  o  them  all  that  strength- 


family  ties.  We  thank 
Thee  for  pe^,  associates  and  staffs. 
May  we  ne^r  presume  upon  their 
UJitiring  service.  Help  us 
never  to  imp<  ee  upon  them  more  than 
body,  mind  ind  heart  can  bear.  We 
thank  Thee  ^r  the  privilege  of  serving 
May  we  never  forget 
here  by  the  suffrage  of 
and  that  behind  their 
appointment  of  the  One 
from  whom  derives  all  power  and  au- 
thority. 

Help  us  neiier  to  forget  Thee.  Loving 
God.  and  th<  common  benefits  which 
!o  imcommonly  lavished 
}ur  beloved  land.  Receive 
gratitude  and  consecrate 
us  to  the  sdpreme  destiny  to  which 
Thy  perfect  viU  calls  us.  In  the  name 
of  the  Soveijeign  Lord  of  History  we 
pray.  Amen. 


ens  endurint 


in  the  Senate 
that  we  are 
the    people 
choice  is  the 


Thou  hast 
upon  us  and 
our  profound 


RECOGNniON 


The 
acting 


MAJORITY 

PRES  DENT  pro  tempore.  The 
major  ty  leader  is  recognized. 


STEVl  WS 


Mr 

unanimous 
of  the 
approved  to 

The 
Without  obj^tion 


TPE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  President.  I 


STEV]  WS, 


Mr. 
the  Senate 
of  S.  47.  the 

An 
anticipate 
and  rollcall 
the   day— 1 


Debate  is  scheduled  to  continue  on 
this  bill  through  Tuesday.  Under  the 
previous  order  and  the  clotiire  motion 
fOed.  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  cloture,  in  relation  to  S.  47,  at  4 
pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week  may  include  a  number  of 
bills  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  consid- 
eration of  Senate  committee  budgets 
and,  it  is  hoped,  the  Montreal  Aviation 
Protocols. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  the 
Senate  to  complete  necessary  business 
by  July  1.  the  leadership  urges  all  Sen- 
ators to  be  diligent  and  to  seek  the  re- 
porting of  legislation  from  the  various 
conunittees  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

We  do  have  looming  on  the  horizon 
issues  that  will  undoubtedly  require  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  during 
March— the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  the  urgent  supplemental, 
which*  has  a  Jobs  proposal,  and  social 
security. 

Again,  as  to  the  plan  for  this  week, 
we  do  anticipate  that  the  Senate  will 
see  a  series  of  votes  this  week.  The  ma- 
jority leader  wiU  make  a  further  an- 
nouncement later  in  the  day  concern- 
ing the  legislative  schedule. 


OP  THE  ACTING 
LEADER 


qonsent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate  be 
4ate. 

pro     tempore, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


proceedings 


PRESIDENT 


senKte  schedule 

Mr.  President,  today 

continue  consideration 

ihipping  bill. 

amend  nent  is  pending,  and  we 

ajaendments  to  be  offered 

1  otes  to  occur  throughout 

is,    if   it    is    possible. 


vill 


thftt 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  11  a.m.  today,  during  wliich 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time,  and  I 
suggest  the  al)sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RUMOR 

Mr.  BAKEai.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  poem,  "The  Rumor,"  was  writ- 
ten   by    Liam    Rector.    Mr.    Rector's 


poems  have  appeared  in  Paris  Review. 
Partisan  Review,  Shenandoah,  the 
RM4>er  and  other  magazines.  He  is 
currently  teaching  at  Phillips  Acade- 
my in  BCassachusetts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
I  am  busy  doing  drawings 
for  the  upcoming  publication 
Drawingt  of  Schizophrmict  In  doted  Ituti- 

tutions. 
I  am  busy  doing  drawings 
for  the  upcoming  publication 
Dmwlngt  of  Schizophrenics  In  Closed  Insti- 
tutions. 
because  angelic  voices  will  sing 
if  I  draw  lost  enough  to  listen 
and  because  it  quiets  the  doctors  down 
since  they  are  anxious 
to  see  the  book  published 
and  to  liave  my  efforts  included.  ... 
If  I  could  find  the  right  line.  I  could  lialance 

the  entire  design. 
Not  everyone  has  a  career, 
but  the  doctors  have  one.  each  of  them, 
and  the  publication  of  the  book  should  help 

to  secure 
that  section  of  their  lives. 
Alice,  across  the  haU,  is  doing 
a  goodbye  drawing.  The  doctors 
are  wary  of  this  impulse 
on  her  part,  noting  that  Alice 
says  goodbye 

too  often.  They  encoiu-age  her  to  talk 
of  her  plans,  should  she  be  released, 
or  of  her  past, 
should  she  end  up  staying. 
Alice  tells  them  it's  a  "picnic, 
a  picnic  In  a  light  drizzle." 
Here  in  the  hospital  Alice, 
who  killed  Frank,  crosses  the   hall  each 

night 
into  my  doorway  and  says, 
"Prank,  is  that  you.  Prank?" 
In  my  drawings  I  omit  Alice 
and  concentrate 

on  calling  forth  the  hall.  Schizophrenia, 
in  this  book,  is  another  way  of  saying 
across  the  haU. 
In  the  public  room,  the  section  where  we  sit 

and  watch, 
some  read  the  newspaper  whUe  getting 
the  national  news  off  the  tube. 
That  way,  if  you  read  and  listen, 
you  get  the  feeling 
that  the  news  is  really  coming  at  you, 
that  it  might  really  amount  to  something. 
Of  late  I  have  l>egim  to  think, 
/  get  the  impression, 
that  our  lives  are  being  moved 
by  some  very  public  rumor. 
We,  in  darkness,  picture  ourselves  alone 
with  some  sort  of  headline:  Man  Claims  He 

Got  Away 
With  Murder,  that  sort  of  thing.  .  .  . 
We  read  as  If  dreaming  and  are  then 
dreamt  as  If  living.  Between 
the  solitary  and  the  public,  the  rumor. 
We  picture  ourselves  closed-in,  whirring, 

but  I  doubt  that. 
In  the  drawings  I  stress 
(and  then  surrender  to)  the  fact 
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that  there  Is  some  very  "hard  news" 

in  all  of  us,  a  murderer 

for  each  of  us,  snd  that  this  is  how 

all  these  reports,  these  mayhems, 

finally  do  manage  to  reach  us. 

PavcM.  the  Italian,  said  tliat  each 

murderer  is  a  timid  suicide.  Alice, 

who  killed  Frank,  wanders  each  night 

for  aU  of  us,  wondering  who  Prank 
really  Is. 

If  I  could  find  the  right  line,  I  could  balance 
the  entire  design. 

George,  who  lost  his  mind  after  losing 

Carol,  lives  far  down  the  hall.  CSeorge  says 

Carol's  infidelities  first  made  him  want 

to  do  away  with  himself,  to  surrender,  but 
that  later, 

through  the  help  of  the  doctors, 

he  realized  it  was  Carol 

that  he  wanted  to  kill 

all  along,  that  his  impotence 

was  caused  by  a  gun 

that  he  didn't  want  to  point 

towards  her,  a  thing  he  didn't  want  to  see 
go  off. 

None  of  this  surprises  me. 

The  drawings  get  so  lost  because  the  hall 

Is  so  wide.  You  come  tiut>ugh  a  cauldron 

before  you  ever  sight  home.  .  .  . 

My  own  crime  bears  no  mention. 

It  was  an  argument,  a  debate  gone  wrong, 

an  affection  historied  into  the  beserk. 

My  work  here  now,  my  calling. 

Is  to  get  these  lines  down  right,  to  delineate 

their  deep  gossip,  tliat  precise  chamber 

where  they,  right  or  wrong,  do  yak  sul>- 
lime.  .  .  . 

The  doctors  say  the  l>ook  will  receive 

national  distribution  and  I'm  glad. 

yes  glad  with  adl  my  heart, 

for  that.  Ambition, 

which  is  finally  what  we  do  to  each  other, 

will  undoubtedly  see  this  project 

into  its  rise  and  quiet.  .  .  . 

And  the  lines,  they  go  off,  they  wander.  .  .  . 

If  I  could  find  the  right  line.  It  could  bal- 
ance, balance 

this  riot,  that  hall,  that  vacancy  and  pres- 
sure 

wherein  we  draw  towards  goodbye. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  leadership  time  be  reserved 
for  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader,  for  their  use  later  today, 
and  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  with 
a  period  for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  NEW  REPORT  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  February  16,  the  United 
Nations  issued  a  report  stating  that  in 
the  past  15  years,  over  2  million  people 
have  been  put  to  death  without  due 
process  of  law.  These  victims  were  exe- 
cuted without  a  fair  trial,  without  the 
right  to  a  lawyer,  and  without  the 
right  to  appeal  their  sentences. 

This  appalling  statistic  was  gathered 
by  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  represents  findings  from  37 
coimtries.  The  murders  include  offi- 
cially authorized  executions  ranging 
from     scattered     slaylngs     to     mass 


purges.  While  some  killings  were  po- 
lltici^  Inspired,  many  others  clearly 
resulted  from  religious,  racial,  ethnic 
or  national  prejudice.  Torture  and  un- 
justified imprisonment  preceded  a 
number  of  these  murders. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  terrible 
condition  is  another  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  action  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  if  we 
are  to  act  on  this  kind  of  treaty,  we 
should  act  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion, for  obvious  reasons,  because 
there  could  be  the  problem  of  having 
it  delayed  later  on.  I  have  found  in  the 
past  that  it  is  impossible  to  call  this  up 
once  we  move  into  the  body  of  the  ses- 
sion, particularly  in  the  second  year. 
So  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  act  on  it, 
and  I  hope  the  leadership  will  give  it 
consideration. 

The  Commission  based  its  report  on 
information  received  from  govern- 
ments, international  organizations, 
and  human  rights  groups.  Although 
the  report  refrains  from  giving  individ- 
ual figures  for  each  country,  it  does  in- 
dicate that  these  killings  were  almost 
equally  frequent  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  growing  scorn  for 
human  life  has  reached  a  point  where 
it  has  become  an  international  prob- 
lem which  must  be  confronted  quickly. 
In  its  report,  the  United  Nations  re- 
minds us  that  the  principles  of  nondis- 
crimination and  equality  before  the 
law  and  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion,  and 
belief  are  the  inalienable  rights  of 
every  human  being.  As  the  world's 
foremost  leader  in  the  fight  for  Jus- 
tice, equality,  and  freedom,  the  United 
States  must  heed  the  message  of  the 
United  Nations  and  take  bold  and 
meaningful  steps  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  himian  rights  throughout  the 
world. 

What  can  we  do  here  in  the  Senate 
to  respond  to  the  U.N.  call  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  world's  people?  We 
can  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 
This  treaty,  which  declares  genocide 
of  a  national,  ethnic,  racial  or  religious 
group  an  international  crime,  stands 
for  the  same  vital  principles  outlined 
in  the  United  Nations'  report. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  swift 
action  toward  giving  our  advice  and 
consent  to  the  (jtenoclde  Convention. 


CONGRESSMAN  <30RE'S  LOGICAL 
INTEGRATION  OF  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  STRATEGIC  ARMS 
POLICry 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Congressman  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  re- 
cently wrote  the  New  York  Times  to 
propose  a  thoughtful  integration  be- 
tween our  arms  control  policies  and 
our  strategic  weapons  policies.  Con- 
gressman Gore  contends  that  a  shift 


to  single  warhead  missiles  could 
reduce  our  vulnerability  to  Soviet 
attack  provided  we  could  achieve  suit- 
able changes  in  Soviet  ICBM  deploy- 
ment through  sensible  arms  control 
Initiatives.  Certainly,  the  purpose  of 
arms  control  is  to  diminish  the  likeli- 
hood of  nuclear  war.  Arms  control  can 
help  greatly  to  achieve  this  by  per- 
suading both  countries  to  adopt  weap- 
ons that  will  provide  effective  deter- 
rence with  as  little  threat  to  the  other 
side's  deterrence  as  possible.  To  do 
this,  we  should  work  toward  an  en- 
forceable arms  control  agreement  to 
forgo  or  destroy  weai>ons  that  pose  a 
threat  to  the  survival  of  the  other 
side's  deterrent. 

Congressman  Gore  ably  makes  the 
case  in  his  letter  that  appeared  last 
Friday  In  the  New  York  Times,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

For  a  Coukse  C^hahge  on  Asms  aks  THEn 
CoirraoL 

To  the  Editor 

Leslie  Gelb  reports  tlutt  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  may  recommend  a  significant 
departure  from  earlier  Administration  plans 
for  a  new  ICBM,  i.e..  ttiat  some  MX  ICBWs 
should  be  deployed  in  existing  silos,  but 
that  we  should  also  deploy  small  IC3M's, 
designed  to  carry  only  single  warheads 
(news  story  Feb.  8). 

I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  a  move 
to  single-warhead  missiles  could  help  resolve 
our  most  difficult  strategic  problem— fears 
concerning  the  theoretical  vulnerabilities  of 
U.S.  ICBM's  to  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

Single-warhead  missiles  would  l>e  less 
profiUble  targets  for  the  Soviets  than 
MIRV'd  missiles.  Moreover,  it  would  require 
a  great  many  single-warhead  ICBM's  to 
pose  a  first-strike  threat  against  Soviet 
ICBM  silos.  Single-warhead  IC:SM's  could 
be  deployed  in  a  variety  of  mobile  modes,  if 
that  were  necessary  .to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  targets.  But  they  might  also  be 
deployed  in  fixed  silos  If  sulUble  changes  in 
Soviet  ICBM  deployments  were  to  be 
worked  out  through  arms  control. 

This  last  point  is  crucial.  The  proper  con- 
text for  this,  or  any  other  deployment,  is  a 
clear  and  sensible  arms-control  initiative.  If 
the  Administration  hopes  to  put  together  a 
durable  consensus  in  the  Congress,  and  in 
the  country,  in  support  of  a  new  proposal 
for  strategic  weapons,  it  must  come  to  grips 
with  political  as  well  as  technical  realities. 

The  country  wants  arms  control  to  be  pur- 
sued vigorously.  It  is  prepared  to  support 
new  strategic  weapons  only  with  reluctance 
and  only  if  the  relationship  between  those 
weapons  and  our  arms-control  objectives 
has  been  made  understandable  in  a  manner 
that  has  so  far  eluded  this  Administration. 

The  Administration's  efforts  have  hereto- 
fore been  directed  toward  deploying  new 
weapons  that  would  put  Soviet  ICBM's  at 
theoretical  risk.  Just  as  ours  are  currently  at 
theoretical  risk— meanwhile,  exempting 
from  reductions  new  categories  of  weapons, 
such  as  the  cruise  missile,  where  the  U.S. 
has  an  advantage. 

Such  an  approach  offers  the  prospect  of 
mutual  vulnerability,  mutual  Instability  and 
mutual  fear.  That  objective  is  strategically 
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Aunn  CSORX,  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Fourth  District.  Tenn., 
Washington.  Feb.  10,  1983. 


THE  ACTlVri'IES  OP 
SELECT  COMMTT- 
INTELLIGENCE     AND 
PROCEDURE 


Mr.  GOLD'  7ATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  d  sk  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Litelllgen  x,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  liave  1,000  copies  of  this 
report  printe  I. 

The  PRES  DING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLD  ^ATER.  The  Senate  In- 
telligence Cammittee  submits  this 
report  of  iti  activities  covering  the 
period  January  1.  1981.  to  December 
31,  1982.  Uider  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Resol  iition  400.  the  committee 
has  been  cha  "ged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity to  carry  <  ut  oversight  over  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee is,  of  I  lecessity.  conducted  in  se- 
crecy. Nonet:  leless.  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  intelligence  activities 
should  be  as  accountable  as  possible. 
Therefore,  ve  submit  this  public 
report  to  th<  Senate  in  order  to  meet 
this  responsi  lility. 

I  believe  tl  lis  report  will  reflect  my 
view  that  th;  intelligence  community 
is  alive  and  well,  and  getting  better 
every  day  de  spite  the  turmoil  it  expe- 
rienced in  tl  e  1970's.  This  committee 
was  formed  ' '  years  ago  as  a  result  of 
that  turmoil  and.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
the  recovery  process  started  following 
the  commits  e's  formation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  that  makes  the  in- 
telligence community  accotmtable  to 
the  general  public.  No  other  govern- 
ment produ:es  the  kind  of  public 
report  that  summarizes  the  activities 
of  its  inteUii  ence  oversight.  In  effect, 
we  have  mat  e  our  intelligence  services 
the  most  puilic  secret  services  in  the 
world.  This  t  ction,  along  with  the  well 
established  '  tudget  authorization  pro- 
cedure, has  I  lade  the  American  system 
of  legi8lativ<  oversight  of  the  intelli- 
gence commi  uiity  imique. 

The  budget  authorization  process  is 
standard  piocedure  now.  No  other 
nation  in  the  world  does  this.  I  believe 
it  is  the  best  method  of  accountability 
there  is  in  our  Government.  This 
method  mak  es  it  clear  that  our  consti- 
tutional i^s  ransibilities  are  fulfilled, 
while  at  ths  same  time  maintaining 


the  confidentiality  necessary  for  an  ef- 
fective intelligence  system. 

We  examine  in  detail  the  budgets  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
National  Security  Agency,  and  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  State,  and  Treasury,  and 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. This  function  is  a  key 
aspect  of  effective  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  Intelligence  community. 
Through  this  process,  we  can  deter- 
mine if  intelligence  continues  to  be 
well  managed  and  responsive  to  our 
needs.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  focus  on 
a  wide  range  of  Issues,  all  important  to 
our  national  interests,  such  as  interna- 
tional trade  and  monetary  policy,  nu- 
clear proliferation,  energy,  political 
developments  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries, international  terrorism,  and  nar- 
cotics. 

Mr.  President,  even  covert  action, 
the  most  secret  and  sensitive  activity 
of  the  intelligence  community,  comes 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  The  committee  has  re- 
ceived detailed  reports  and  has  heard 
testimony  on  covert  action  programs, 
and  has  actively  monitored  the 
progress  of  those  programs  once 
launched.  Certain  covert  action  pro- 
grams have  been  modified  to  take  into 
account  views  expressed  by  the  com- 
mittee. Under  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  400,  the  committee  has 
also  provided  briefings  on  some  pro- 
grams to  members  of  other  commit- 
tees. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  been 
active  in  reviewing  covert  action 
during  the  annual  budget  authoriza- 
tion process.  In  that  connection,  the 
committee  has  continued  its  practice 
of  annual  review  of  each  covert  action 
line-item  by  line-item.  Given  the  sensi- 
tivity of  information  regarding  covert 
action,  and  the  Presidential  findings 
regarding  it,  this  report  does  not  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  these  matters  al- 
though they  occupied  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  and  attention  of  our 
committee  members. 

This  report  shows  that  the  commit- 
tee and  staff  were  involved  in  many 
areas  of  interest  to  our  national  securi- 
ty and  foreign  policy.  For  example,  we 
have  examined  whether  the  intelli- 
gence community  was  effectively  re- 
sponding to  the  situation  in  Central 
America.  The  committee  also  made  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence.  It  looked 
Into  the  serious  problems  of  technolo- 
gy transfer  and  it  supported  legisla- 
tion to  protect  our  agents'  indentities 
from  being  disclosed. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a 
growth  in  public  awareness  of  the  im- 
•  portance  of  intelligence  that  is  timely, 
relevant,  and  of  the  highest  quality. 
Accurate  intelligence  is  required  for 
informed  decisionmaking  on  many 
critical    defense    and    foreign    policy 


issues,  such  as  the  development  of  na- 
tional nuclear  weapons  programs  or 
Soviet  use  of  chemical  agents  in  war- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  my  firm  belief  has 
always  been  that  good  intelligence  is 
needed  to  protect  the  kind  of  freedom 
we  enjoy  in  our  great  country.  I  be- 
lieve this  report  will  also  show  that  we 
are  getting  good  intelligence  informa- 
tion which  is  so  vital  to  our  survival  as 
a  people  and  a  Nation.  I  hope  that  this 
report  will  also  show  that  congression- 
al oversight  of  intelligence  activities  is 
effective,  and  that  the  American 
people  are  better  off  because  of  it. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  of  the  staff  for  its  fine  work  over 
the  course  of  the  97th  Congress.  As 
well,  I  would  like  to  thank  Robin 
Cleveland,  a  professional  staff  member 
of  the  committee,  who  bore  the  major 
burden  of  preparing  this  report  and 
coordinating  its  production  with  the 
members  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  requiring  the  publication 
of  the  rules  of  each  Senate  committee 
in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year,  I  submit 
the  procedural  rules  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rules  or  Procedore 

RULE  1.  COKVEHING  OF  MEETIIIOS 

1.1  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  transac- 
tion of  committee  business  shall  be  every 
other  Wednesday  of  each  month,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  chairman. 

1.2  The  chairman  shall  have  authority, 
upon  proper  notice,  to  call  such  additional 
meetings  of  the  committee  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  may  delegate  such  authority 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

1.3  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  written 
request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

1.4  In  the  case  of  any  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, other  than  a  regularly  scheduled 
meeting,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shaU 
notify  every  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall 
give  reasonable  notice  which,  except  In  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  shall  be  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  of  any  meeting  held  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  at  least  48  hours  in 
the  case  of  any  meeting  held  outside  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

1.5  If  five  members  of  the  committee  have 
made  a  request  in  writing  to  the  chairman 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  the 
chairman  falls  to  call  such  a  meeting  within 
seven  calendar  days  thereafter.  Including 
the  day  on  which  the  written  notice  is  sub- 
mitted, these  members  may  call  a  meeting 
by  filing  a  written  notice  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  who  shall  promptly  notify 
each  member  of  the  committee  In  writing  of 
the  date  and  time  of  the  meeting. 
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rule  1.  MBcniro  procedures 


3.1  Ifeetings  of  the  committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  as  provided  in 
Senate  Reaolutlon  9,  Mth  Congrem,  1st  ses- 
sion. 

2.2  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the  staff  direc- 
tor to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of 
aU  onnmittee  proceedings. 

2.3  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  if 
the  chairman  is  not  present  the  vice  chair- 
man, shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman  at  any  meeting  the 
ranking  majority  member,  or  if  no  majority 
member  is  present  the  ranking  minority 
member  present  shall  preside. 

2.4  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
rules,  decisions  of  the  committee  shall  be  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
committee  business,  including  the  conduct 
of  executive  sessions,  shall  consist  of  six 
committee  members  until  that  date  of  the 
sine  die  adjoununent  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  95th  Congress,  and  thereafter,  shall 
consist  of  five  committee  members,  except 
that  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  witnesses. 
taking  sworn  testimony,  and  receiving  evi- 
dence under  oath,  a  quorum  may  consist  of 
one  Senator. 

2.5  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
being  considered  by  the  committee  may  be 
cast  by  proxy  If  the  proxy  authorization  (1) 
is  in  writing;  (2)  designates  the  member  of 
the  committee  who  is  to  exercise  the  proxy; 
and  (3)  is  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  pertaining 
thereto.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

2.6  Whenever  the  committee  by  roll  vote 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the  report 
of  the  conunittee  upon  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

RULE  3.  SUBCOmUTTXES 

Creation  of  subcommittees  shall  l>e  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee.  Subcommit- 
tees shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
committee  may  direct.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee and  by  such  other  rules  they  may 
adopt  which  are  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  committee. 

RULE  4.  REPORTING  OP  MEASURES  OR 
RECOMMEIISATIONS 

4.1  No  measures  or  recommendations  shall 
be  reported,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  from 
the  committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  actually  present  and  a  majority 
concur. 

4.2  In  any  case  in  which  the  committee  is 
unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision,  sepa- 
rate views  or  reports  may  be  presented  by 
any  member  or  members  of  the  committee. 

4.3  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  workings  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee. Such  views  shall  than  be  included  in 
the  committee  report  and  printed  in  the 
same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  in- 
clusion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report. 

RULE  B.  HOKniATIORa 

5.1  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee, nominations  referred  to  the  commit- 


tee shall  be  held  for  at  least  14  days  before 
being  voted  on  by  the  committee. 

5.2  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall 
be  promptly  furnish  a  copy  of  all  nomina- 
tions referred  to  the  committee. 

5.3  Nominees  who  are  invited  to  appear 
before  the  conmilttee  shall  be  heard  in 
public  session,  except  as  provided  in  rule  2.1. 

5.4  No  confirmation  hearing  shall  be  held 
sooner  than  seven  days  after  receipt  of  the 
background  and  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment unless  the  time  limit  is  waived  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

5.5  The  committee  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion shall  not  be  sooner  then  48  hours  after 
the  committee  has  received  transcripts  of 
the  confirmation  hearing  unless  the  time 
limit  is  waived  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
committee. 

5.6  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  filed  a  back- 
ground and  financial  disclosure  statement 
with  the  committee. 

RULE  6.  nrVESTIGATIONS 

No  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
committee  unless  at  least  five  members  of 
the  committee  have  specifically  requested 
the  chairman  or  the  vice  chairman  to  au- 
thorize such  an  investigation.  Authorized  in- 
vestigations may  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  committee  and/or  by  designated  com- 
mittee staff  members. 

RULE  T.  SUBFEIf  AS 

Subpenas  authorized  by  the  committee 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  memoranda,  documents,  records 
or  any  other  material  may  be  issued  by  the 
chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  the 
chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  chairman,  vice  chairman 
or  member  issuing  the  subpenas.  Each  sub- 
pena  shall  have  attached  thereto  a  copy  of 
State  Resolution  400.  94th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, and  a  copy  of  these  rules. 

RULE  S.  PROCEDURES  RELATED  TO  THE  TAKING 
OP  TESTIMONY 

8.1  ^ottcc— Witnesses  required  to  t^pear 
before  the  committee  shall  be  given  reason- 
able notice  and  all  witnesses  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  these  Rules. 

8.2  Oath  or  affirmation.— Teatixaaas  of 
witnesses  shall  be  given  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation which  may  be  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

8.3  /ntemx/otton.— Committee  interroga- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  members  of  the 
committee  and  such  committee  staff  as  are 
authorized  by  the  chairman,  vice  chairman, 
or  the  presiding  member. 

8.4  Counsel  for  the  joitness.— (a)  Any  wit- 
ness may  be  accompanied  by  counsel.  A  wit- 
ness who  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  may 
inform  the  committee  of  such  fact.  If  the 
witness  informs  the  committee  of  this  fact 
at  least  24  hours  prior  to  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  the  committee  shaU 
then  endeavor  to  obtain  voluntary  counsel 
for  the  witness.  Failure  to  obtain  such  coun- 
sel will  not  excuse  the  witness  from  appear- 
ing and  testifying. 

(b)  Counsel  shall  conduct  themselves  in  an 
ethical  and  professional  manner.  Failure  to 
do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  present,  subject 
such  counsel  to  disciplinary  action  which 
may  include  warning,  censure,  removal,  or  a 
recommendation  of  contempt  proceedings. 

(c)  There  shall  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  counsel.  However,  counsel  may 
submit  in  writing  any  question  he  wishes 
propounded  to  his  client  or  to  any  other  wit- 
ness and  may,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  cli- 


ent's testimony,  suggest  the  preaentatton  of 
other  evidence  or  the  calling  of  other  wit- 
nesses. The  committee  may  use  such  ques- 
tions and  dispose  of  such  suggestions  aa  It 
deems  appropriate. 

8.5  StatemenU  try  Witnesses.— A  witnem 
may  make  a  statement,  which  shall  be  brief 
and  relevant,  at  the  beginning  and  conclu- 
sion of  his  testimony.  Such  statemenU  shall 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as 
determined  by  the  chairman,  or  other  pre- 
siding member.  Any  witnen  desiring  to 
make  a  prepared  or  written  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  file  a 
copy  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and 
insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  notice  given,  shall  do  so  at  least  72 
hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance  before 
the  committee. 

8.6  Obiections  and  Rulings.— Any  objec- 
tion raised  by  a  witness  or  counsel  shall  be 
ruled  upon  by  the  chairman  or  other  presid- 
ing member,  and  such  ruling  shall  be  the 
ruling  of  the  committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  committee  present  overrules  the  ruling 
of  the  chair. 

8.7  Inspection  and  Correction.— Ah  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  the  committee  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  in- 
spect, in  the  office  of  the  committee,  the 
transcript  of  their  testimony  to  determine 
whether  such  testimony  was  correctly  tran- 
scribed. The  witness  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel.  Any  corrections  the  witness  desires 
to  make  in  the  transcript  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  committee  within  5  dajrs 
from  the  date  when  the  transcript  was  made 
available  to  the  witness.  Corrections  shall 
be  limited  to  grammar  and  minor  editing, 
and  may  not  be  made  to  change  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testimony.  Any  questions  aris- 
ing with  respect  to  such  corrections  shall  be 
decided  by  the  chairman.  Upon  request, 
those  parts  of  testimony  given  by  a  witness 
in  executive  session  which  are  subsequently 
quoted  or  made  part  of  a  public  record  shall 
be  made  available  to  that  witness  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

8.8  Requests  to  Testifv.—The  committee 
will  consider  requests  to  testify  on  any 
matter  or  measure  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee. A  person  who  believes  that  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidence  presented  at  a  public 
hearing,  or  any  comment  made  by  a  com- 
mittee member  or  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  may  tend  to  affect  adversely  his 
reputation,  may  request  to  appear  personal- 
ly before  the  committee  to  testify  on  his 
own  behalf,  or  may  fUe  a  sworn  statement 
of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evidence, 
or  comment,  or  may  submit  to  the  chairman 
proposed  questions  in  writing  for  the  cross- 
examination  of  other  witnesses.  The  com- 
mittee shall  take  such  action  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

8.9  Contempt  Procedures.— Ko  recommen- 
dation that  a  person  be  cited  for  contempt 
of  Congress  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  unless  and  until  the  committee  has. 
upon  notice  to  all  its  members,  met  and  con- 
sidered the  aUeged  contempt,  afforded  the 
person  an  opportunity  to  state  in  writing  or 
in  person  why  he  should  not  be  held  in  con- 
tempt, and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  to  forward  such  recommendation 
to  the  Senate. 

8.10  Release  of  Name  of  Witness.— Vvleaa 
authorized  by  the  chairman,  the  name  of 
any  witness  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the 
committee  shall  not  be  released  prior  to.  or 
after,  his  appearance  before  the  committee. 
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■UU  t.  raOCB  DKB  FOB  BARDUMO  CLAaSIFIID 
OK    miSlTlVl  MATPIAl. 

9.1  Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  security  precautions.  At  least 
one  security  i  uard  shall  be  on  duty  at  all 
times  by  the  entrance,  to  control  entry. 
Before  entertr  g  the  office  aU  persons  shall 
Identify  thenu  elves. 

9.2  Sensitlvt  or  classified  documents  and 
material  shall  t>e  segregated  In  a  secure  stor- 
age area.  Thty  may  be  examined  only  at 
secure  readini  facilities.  Copying,  duplicat- 
ing, or  removt  1  from  the  committee  offices 
of  such  docuiients  and  other  materials  Is 
prohibited  ex(  ept  as  Is  necessary  for  use  in, 
or  prepuatioz  for,  interviews  or  committee 
meettaigs,  indi  iding  the  taking  of  testimony. 
and  in  confon  itlty  with  Section  10.3  hereof. 

9.3  Each  m«  mber  of  the  committee  shall 
at  aU  times  lave  access  to  all  papers  and 
other  materlil  received  from  any  source. 
The  staff  dirctor  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenai  ice,  under  appropriate  securi- 
ty procedure,  of  a  registry  which  will 
number  and  dentify  all  classified  papers 
and  other  clai  sif led  materials  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  committee,  and  such  registry 
shall  be  aval:  able  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

9.4  Whenev<  r  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence ma  les  classified  material  avail- 
able to  any  o  her  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  to  any  msmber  of  the  Senate  not  a 
member  of  th  e  committee,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shiU  be  notified.  The  clerk  of 
the  c(»nmitu  e  shall  maintain  a  written 
record  identii  ying  the  particular  informa- 
tion transmit  ted  and  the  committee  or 
members  of  tl  e  Senate  receiving  such  infor- 
matl(Mi. 

9.5  Access  1o  classified  information  sup- 
plied to  the  (ommlttee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  commlti  ee  staff  members  with  appro- 
priate security  clearances  and  a  need-to- 
know,  as  date  -mined  by  the  committee,  and 
under  the  co  nmittee's  direction,  the  staff 
director  and  n  dnority  staff  director. 

9.6  No  mem  )er  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
committee  sta  tf  shall  disclose,  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  wi  y  of  siunmary,  to  any  person 
not  a  membei  of  the  committee  or  the  com- 
mittee staff  lor  any  purpose  or  in  connec- 
tion with  an}i  proceeding,  judicial  or  other- 
wise, any  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee in  ex  -cutive  session  including  the 
name  of  any  witness  who  appeared  or  was 
called  to  appear  before  the  committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  or  the  contents  of  any 
papers  or  oth  er  materials  or  other  informa- 
tion received  )y  the  committee  except  as  au- 
thorized by  .he  committee  in  accordance 
with  section  I  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of 
the  94th  Coigress  and  the  provisions  of 
these  rules,  o  r  in  the  event  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  c<  mmittee.  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  be  deten  iiined  by  the  Senate. 

9.7  Before  I  he  committee  makes  any  deci- 
sion regardircc  the  disposition  of  any  testi- 
mony, papery  or  other  materials  presented 
to  it.  the  cotunittee  members  shall  have  a 
reasonable  oi  portunity  to  examine  all  perti- 
nent testlmoi  ly,  papers,  and  other  materials 
that  have  be^n  obtained  by  the  members  of 
the  committe ;  or  the  committee  staff. 

RULE  10.  STAIT 

10.1  For  th  e  purpose  of  these  rules,  com- 
mittee staff  kneans  employees  of  the  com- 
mittee, emplbyees  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  at  signed  to  the  committee,  con- 
sultants to  ;he  committee,  employees  of 
other  govern  nent  agencies  detailed  to  the 
committee,  o  *  any  other  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  ptherwlse  to  perform  services 
for  or  at  the  fequest  of  the  committee. 


10.2  The  appointment  of  committee  staff 
shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  After  confirmation,  the  chair- 
man shall  certify  committee  staff  appoint- 
mente  to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate  in 
writing. 

10.3  The  committee  staff  works  for  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  committee,  the  duties  of 
committee  staff  shall  be  performed,  and 
committee  staff  personnel  affairs  and  day- 
to-day  operations.  Including  security  and 
control  of  classified  documents  and  materi- 
al, shall  be  administered  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  staff  director. 
The  minority  staff  director  and  the  minori- 
ty counsel  shall  be  kept  fully  informed  re- 
garding all  matters  and  shall  have  access  to 
all  material  in  the  flies  of  the  committee. 

10.4  The  committee  staff  shall  assist  the 
minority  as  fully  as  the  majority  in  the  ex- 
pression of  minority  views.  Including  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  and  filing  of  addi- 
tional, separate  and  minority  views,  to  the 
end  that  all  points  of  view  may  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  the  Senate. 

10.5  The  members  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  not  discuss  either  the  substance  or 
procedure  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
with  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  committee  staff  for  any  pur- 
pose or  in  connection  with  any  proceeding, 
judicial,  or  otherwise,  either  during  his 
tenure  as  a  member  of  the  committee  staff 
or  at  any  time  thereafter  except  as  directed 
by  the  committee  in  accordance  with  section 
8  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or  in 
the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Senate. 

10.6  No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  committee  unless 
and  until  such  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
nondisclosure  agreement  promulgated  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence pursuant  to  section  6  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400  of  the  94th  Congress,  2d  Session. 

10.7  No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  committee  unless 
and  until  such  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, to  notify  the  committee  or  in  the 
event  of  the  committee's  termination  the 
Senate  of  any  request  for  his  testimony, 
either  during  his  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  staff  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
with  respect  to  information  which  came  into 
his  possession  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff.  Such  infor- 
mation shaU  not  be  disclosed  in  response  to 
such  requests  except  as  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  section  8  of 
Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  94th  Congress 
and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or  in  the 
event  of  the  termination  of  the  committee, 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Senate. 

10.8  The  committee  shall  immediately 
consider  action  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  staff  who 
fails  to  conform  to  any  of  these  rules.  Such 
disciplinary  action  may  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  immediate  dismissal  from 
the  committee  staff. 

KT7LE  1 1.  PRKPARATION  rOR  COKMITTXE 
UETUIGS 

11.1  Under  direction  of  the  chairman  and 
the  vice  chairman,  designated  committee 
staff  members  shall  brief  members  of  the 


committee  at  a  time  sufficiently  prior  to  any 
committee  meeting  to  assist  the  committee 
members  in  preparation  for  such  meeting 
and  to  determine  any  matter  which  the 
committee  member  might  wish  considered 
during  the  meeting.  Such  briefing  shall,  at 
the  request  of  a  member,  include  a  list  of  all 
pertinent  papers  and  other  materials  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  committee  that 
bear  on  matters  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting. 

11.2  The  staff  director  shall  recommend 
to  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  the 
testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials  to  be 
presented  to  the  committee  at  any  meeting. 
The  determination  whether  such  testimony, 
papers,  and  other  materials  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  open  or  executive  session  shall  be 
made  piu-suant  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  rules  of  the  committee. 

RUU  13.  IfGISLATIVK  CALENDAR 

12.1  The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
maintain  a  printed  calendar  for  the  infor- 
mation of  each  committee  member  showing 
the  measures  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
committee  and  the  status  of  such  measures; 
nominations  referred  to  the  committee  and 
their  status;  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
committee  determines  shall  be  included. 
The  calendar  shall  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  show  pertinent  changes.  A  copy  of 
each  such  revision  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

12.2  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures 
referred  to  the  committee  shall  be  referred 
by  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

RULE  13.  COmCITTEX  TRAVEL 

13.1  No  member  of  the  committee  or 
committee  staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  com- 
mittee business  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman. 
Requests  for  authorization  of  such  travel 
shall  state  the  purposes  and  extent  of  the 
trip.  A  full  report  shall  be  filed  with  the 
committee  when  travel  is  completed. 

13.2  When  the  chairman  and  the  vice 
chairman  approve  the  foreign  travel  of  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff  not  accom- 
panying a  member  of  the  committee,  all 
members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature  and  purpose. 
The  report  referred  to  in  rule  13.1  shall  be 
furnished  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
and  shall  not  be  otherwise  disseminated 
without  the  express  authorization  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

13.3  No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  travel  within  this  country  on  commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  staff  director  as  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

RULE  14.  CHANGES  IN  RULES 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  committee,  provided  that  a 
notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  there- 
on is  to  be  taken. 

S.  Res.  400 
Reaclved,  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  establish  a  new  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  oversee  and 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  Intelligence 
activities  and  programs  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
appropriate   proposals   for  legislation   and 


report  to  the  Senate  concerning  such  intelli- 
genoe  acthrlUea  and  programs.  In  carrying 
out  thia  puipoM,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  shall  make  every  effort  to 
aaaure  that  the  appropriate  departments 
and  agendea  of  the  United  States  provide 
infomied  and  timely  intelligence  necenary 
for  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
make  wund  dedaons  affecting  the  security 
and  vital  Interesta  of  the  Nation.  It  la  fur- 
ther the  puipoae  of  this  resolution  to  pro- 
vide vigilant  legislative  oversight  over  the 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  asure  that  such  activities  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

dte.  2.  (aXl)  There  is  hereby  esUbllahed  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  (hereinafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee").  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as 
follows: 

(A)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 

(B)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

(C)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations; 

(D)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and 

(E)  seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
the  Senate  at  large. 

(2)  Members  appointed  from  each  commit- 
tee named  in  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties  and 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate.  Four  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (E>  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

(3)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  select  committee 
but  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  committee  and 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum. 

(b)  No  Senator  may  serve  on  the  select 
committee  for  more  than  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  exclusive  of  service  by  any 
Senator  on  such  committee  during  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress.  To  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  one-third  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  to  the  select 
committee  at  the  l>egiiming  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress  and  each  Congress  there- 
after shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
did  not  serve  on  such  committee  during  the 
preceding  Congress. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of 
the  majority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  chairman  for  the  select  committee,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  from 
the  minority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  vice  chairman  for  such  committee.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman.  Neither  the  chairman  nor  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  chairman  or  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  any  other  commit- 
tee referred  to  in  paragraph  6(f)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  6(a)  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 


Senate,  aervloe  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of 
the  aelect  committee  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  ahall  be  referred  to  the 
aelect  committee  all  pn^xwed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  f  oUowlnr 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(2)  Intelligence  activities  of  all  other  de- 
partaienta  and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; the  Department  of  State;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

(3)  The  organization  or  reorganization  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  organization  ^r 
reorganization  relates  to  a  function  or  activ- 
ity involving  intelligence  activities. 

(4)  Authorizations  for  appropriations, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  for  the  following: 

(A)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(B)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(C)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(D)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(E)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(F)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

(G)  Any  department,  agency,  or  subdivi- 
sion which  is  the  successor  to  any  agency 
named  in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C);  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  department,  agency,  or  subdi- 
vision which  is  the  successor  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  bureau,  or  subdivision  named 
in  clause  (D).  (E),  or  (F)  to  the  extent  that 
the  activities  of  such  successor  department, 
agency,  or  subdivision  are  activities  de- 
scribed in  clause  (D),  (E),  or  (F). 

(b)  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
the  select  committee,  except  any  legislation 
involving  matters  specified  in  clause  (1)  or 
(4)(A)  of  subsection  (a),  containing  any 
matter  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  standing  committee  shsJl,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  such  standing  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  such  standing  commit- 
tee for  its  consideration  of  such  matter  and 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  by  such  standing 
committee  within  thirty  days  after  the  day 
on  which  such  proposed  legislation  is  re- 
ferred to  such  standing  committee;  and  any 
proposed  legislation  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee, other  than  the  select  committee, 
which  contains  any  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  select  committee  shaU,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  the  select  committee 
for  its  consideration  of  such  matter  and  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  select  com- 
mittee within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on 
which  such  proposed  legislation  is  referred 
to  such  committee.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
committee  fails  to  report  any  proposed  leg- 
islation referred  to  it  within  the  time  limit 
prescribed  herein,  such  committee  shall  be 
automatically  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  proposed  legislation  on 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  on 
which  such  proix>sed  legislation  is  referred 
to  such  committee  unless  the  Senate  pro- 
vides otherwise.  In  computing  any  thirty- 
day  period  under  this  paragraph  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  computation  any 
days  on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  restrict- 


ing the  authority  of  any  other  oommlttee  to 
study  and  review  any  intelligence  aettvlty  to 
the  extent  that  such  activity  directly  aff ecu 
a  matter  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committee. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  limiting,  or  otherwise 
changing  the  authority  of  any  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  obtain  full  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  of  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  relevant  to  a 
matter  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  oi 
such  oommlttee. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  select  committee,  for  the 
purposes  of  accountability  to  the  Senate, 
ShaU  make  regular  and  periodic  reports  to 
the  Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Intelllgenoe  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Such  committee  shall  promptly  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  any  matters  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  or  such  other  committee  or 
committees.  In  making  such  reports,  the 
select  committee  shall  proceed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  8(cX2)  to  protect  na^ 
tional  security. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  obtain  an 
annual  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  review  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  agency  or  department 
concerned  and  the  intelligence  activities  of 
foreign  countries  directed  at  the  United 
States  or  its  interest.  An  unclassified  version 
of  each  report  may  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  the  discretion  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  the  public  disclosure  in  such  re- 
ports of  the  names  of  individuals  engaged  in 
intelligence  activities  for  the  United  States 
or  the  divulging  of  intelligence  methods  em- 
ployed or  the  sources  of  information  on 
which  such  reports  are  based  or  the  amount 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
intelligence  activities. 

(c)  On  or  before  March  15  of  each  year, 
the  select  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  the 
views  and  estimates  described  In  section 
301(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  regarding  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  pmposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  is  authorized  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  investigations  into 
any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction.  (2)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel, 
(4)  to  hold  hearings,  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate,  (6)  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, (7)  to  take  depositions  tmd  other  tes- 
timony, (8)  to  procure  the  service  of  individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  and  (9)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 
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(e)  SubpoiaB  Mithorted  by  the  aelect 
eoniBtttM  may  be  tamed  over  the  signature 
of  the  efaainnaii.  the  vice  chairman,  or  any 
mamber  of  the  ideet  committee  designated 
by  the  diatnna  i.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
poaon  dssignal  ed  by  the  chairman  or  any 
BMmber  signlni  thesubpena. 

8k.  6.  No  em  idoyee  of  the  aelect  ccnnmit- 
tee  or  any  per  on  engMed  by  contract  or 
otherwiae  to  v*  rf orm  services  for  or  at  the 
request  of  such  committee  shall  be  given 
•oesBB  to  any  d  lasifled  information  by  such 
rtmta»*k<k»»  unk  B  sudi  employce  or  person 
baa  (1)  aipeed  I  a  writing  and  under  oath  to 
be  bound  by  th  \  rules  of  the  Senate  (includ- 
ing the  Jurisdie  Ion  of  the  Select  C<Hnmittee 
on  Standards  ai  id  Conduct  and  of  such  com- 
mittee as  to  tt  e  security  of  such  informa- 
tion during  am  after  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment or  <  ontractual  agreement  with 
such  committer ;  and  (2)  received  an  appre- 
ciate security  clearance  as  determined  by 
such  commlttM  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Cent]  al  Intelligence.  The  tyi>e  of 
security  dearai  ce  to  be  required  in  the  case 
of  any  such  employee  at  person  shall, 
within  the  dete  rm<Ti«n«it»  of  such  committee 
in  consultatlo^  with  the  Director  Central 
Intelligence,  bef  commensurate  with  the  sen- 
slttvlty  of  th^  classified  information  to 
which  such  emi  tloyee  or  person  will  be  given 
access  by  such  ( ommlttee. 

Sbc.  7.  The  a  !lect  committee  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  <  ut  such  rules  and  procedures 
as  it  deems  ne<  essary  to  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure, without  t  tie  consent  of  the  person  or 
persons  concei  ned.  of  information  in  the 
possession  of  si  ich  committee  which  unduly 
Infringes  upon  ^he  privacy  or  which  violates 
the  oonstitutio  lal  rights  of  such  person  or 
persons.  Nothii  ig  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  swh  committee  from  publicly 
disdostng  any  i  uch  information  in  any  case 
in  which  such  <  ommlttee  determines  the  na- 
tional interest  |in  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation clesft'ly  outweighs  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  p  rivacy  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Tt  e  select  ccnnmittee  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  pro\  isions  of  this  section,  disclose 
publicly  any  ij  iormation  in  the  possession 
of  such  comml  tee  after  a  determination  by 
such  committte  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  servt  d  by  such  disdosure.  When- 
ever committM  action  is  required  to  disclose 
any  informati  m  under  this  section,  the 
committee  sha  1  meet  to  vote  on  the  matter 
within  five  da  rs  after  any  member  of  the 
committee  reqi  kests  such  a  vote.  No  member 
of  the  select  ((nnmlttee  shall. disclose  any 
information,  itie  disdosure  of  which  re- 
quires a  comm  Ittee  vote,  prior  to  a  vote  by 
the  committee  on  the  question  of  the  disclo- 
sure of  such  ii  formation  or  after  such  vote 
except  in  aoooi  ilance  with  this  section. 

(bXl)  In  any  call  in  which  the  select  com- 
mittee votes  1 1  disclose  puldldy  any  infor- 
mation which  has  been  classified  under  es- 
tabllahed  secirity  procedures,  which  has 
been  submits  d  to  it  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  w  ilch  the  executive  branch  re- 
quests be  kepi  secret,  such  committee  shall 
notify  the  Pre  tdent  of  such  vote. 

(3)  The  selict  committee  may  dlsdose 
publldy  stich  nformation  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  five-  lay  period  following  the  day 
on  which  notl  e  of  such  vote  ta  transmitted 
to  the  Preside  it,  unless,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  f  ve-day  period,  the  President, 
penonally  in  i  Tlting.  notifies  the  committee 
that  he  object  i  to  the  dlsdocure  of  such  in- 
fonnation.  pi  >vides  hta  reasons  therefor, 
and  certifies  t  uit  the  threat  to  the  national 
tntcreat  of  th4  United  States  posed  by  such 


disdosure  ta  of  such  gravity  that  It  out- 
weighs any  pubUc  interest  in  the  disdosure. 

(3)  If  the  President,  personally  in  writing, 
notifies  the  select  cranmittee  of  hta  objec- 
tions to  the  disclosure  of  such  information 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  such  commit- 
tee may,  by  majority  vote,  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disdosure  of  such  information  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  The  commit- 
tee shall  not  publicly  disclose  such  informa- 
tion without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Whenever  the  select  committee  votes 
to  refer  the  question  of  disdosure  of  any  in- 
formation to  the  Senate  under  paragr^h 
(3),  the  chairman  shall,  not  later  than  the 
first  day  on  which  the  Senate  ta  in  session 
following  the  day  on  which  the  vote  occurs, 
report  the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

(5)  One  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on 
the  fourth  day  on  which  the  Senate  ta  in 
session  following  the  day  on  which  any  such 
matter  ta  reported  to  the  Senate,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  JolnUy  agree 
upon  in  accordance  with  section  133(f)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
the  Senate  shall  go  into  closed  session  and 
the  matter  shall  be  the  pending  business.  In 
considering  the  matter  in  closed  session  the 
Senate  may— 

(A)  approve  the  public  disdosure  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  information  in  question, 
in  which  case  the  committee  stiall  publicly 
dlsdose  the  information  ordered  to  be  dis- 
dosed. 

(B)  disapprove  the  public  disclosure  of  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  information  in  ques- 
tion, in  which  case  the  committee  shall  not 
publicly  disclose  the  information  ordered 
not  to  be  disclosed,  or 

(C)  refer  all  or  any  portion  of  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee,  in  which  case  the 
committee  shall  make  the  final  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  information  in  question. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
such  matter  in  closed  session,  which  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  ninth 
day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  session  follow- 
ing the  day  on  which  such  matter  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  or  the  close  of  the 
fifth  day  following  the  day  agreed  upon 
jointly  by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
in  accordance  with  section  133(f)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (which- 
ever the  case  may  be),  the  Senate  shall  im- 
mediately vote  on  the  disposition  of  such 
matter  in  open  session,  without  debate,  and 
without  divulging  the  information  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  vote  ta  being  taken.  The 
Senate  shall  vote  to  dispose  of  such  matter 
by  one  or  more  of  the  means  specified  in 
clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  thta  paragraph.  Any  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  disclose  any  information  pursuant 
to  thta  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  the 
right  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  move  for 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  within  the  time 
and  pursuant  to  the  procedures  specified  in 
rule  XIII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion shall  be  made  constatent  with  that 
right. 

(cXl)  No  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
classified  under  establtahed  security  proce- 
dures and  which  the  select  committee,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  thta  section, 
has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed  shall 
l>e  made  available  to  any  person  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 


except  in  a  closed  sessioo  of  the  Senate  or 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  The  select  committee  may,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  shall  praacribe 
to  protect  the  confldoitiaUty  of  such  Infor- 
mation, make  any  information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  information,  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  information.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  who,  and  no  committee  which,  re- 
ceives any  information  under  thta  subsec- 
tion, shall  disclose  such  information  except 
in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  investi- 
gate any  unauthorized  disdosure  of  intelli- 
gence information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  which  it  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  ta 
subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  shall 
release  to  such  individual  at  the  condusion 
of  its  investigation  a  siunmary  of  its  investi- 
gation together  with  its  findings.  If,  at  the 
condusion  of  its  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unauthorized 
disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate,  it  shall  report  its  findings 
to  the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  such  as  censure,  removal  from  com- 
mittee membership,  or  expulsion  from  the 
Senate,  in  the  case  of  Memi>er,  or  removal 
from  office  or  employment  or  puntahment 
for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee. 

Sac.  9.  The  select  committee  ta  authorized 
to  permit  any  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  such  committee,  to 
attend  any  closed  meeting  of  such  commitr 

Sac.  10.  Upon  expiration  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Governmental  Operations 
With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  es- 
tabltahed by  Senate  Resolution  21,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  all  records,  files,  docu- 
ments, and  other  materiata  in  the  posses- 
sion, custody,  or  control  of  such  committee, 
under  appropriate  conditions  establtahed  by 
it,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  select  commit- 

1^.  11.  (a)  It  ta  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  United  States  should  keep  the 
select  committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  intelligence  activi- 
ties, including  any  significant  anticipated 
activities,  which  are  the  responsibility  of  or 
engaged  in  by  such  department  or  agency: 
Provided,  That  thta  does  not  constitute  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  implementation 
of  any  such  anticipated  intelligence  activity. 

(b)  It  ta  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  involved  in  any  intelligence 
activities  should  fumtah  any  information  or 
docimient  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  department  or  agency,  or  person 
paid  by  such  department  or  agency,  when- 
ever requested  by  the  select  committee  with 
respect  to  any  matter  within  such  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction. 

(c)  it  ta  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States 


should  report  immediately  upon  discovery 
to  the  select  committee  any  and  all  intelli- 
gence aeUviUes  which  constitute  violations 
of  the  oonstttutional  rights  of  any  person. 
vlolatk»B  of  lav,  or  violations  of  Elxecutive 
orders,  Preaident  direcUvea,  or  departmental 
or  agency  rulea  or  regulations:  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  should  fiulher  report  to 
such  committee  what  actions  have  been 
takm  or  are  expected  to  be  taken  by  the  de- 
partraenta  or  agencies  with  respect  to  such 
violations. 

Sac.  IX  Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  any  flscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976.  with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
tinuhig  biU  or  resolution,  or  amendment 
thereto,  or  conference  report  thereon,  to,  or 
for  use  of.  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  any  of  the  follow- 
ing activities,  unless  such  fimds  shall  have 
been  previously  authorized  by  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the 
same  or  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
such  activity  for  such  fiscal  year 

(1)  The  activities  of  the  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

(2)  The  activities  of  the  Defense  Intelll- 
gency  Agency. 

(3)  The  activiUes  of  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

(4)  The  intelligence  activities  of  other 
agendes  and  subdivtaions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(5)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(6)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

Sac.  13.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters,  taking  into  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  matter,  all  relevent  as- 
pects of  the  effectiveness  of  planning,  gath- 
ering, use,  security,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
telligence: 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabili- 
ties of  United  States  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  and  means  for  integrating  more 
closely  analytical  intelligence  and  policy  for- 
mulation; 

(2)  the  extent  and  natiu^  of  the  authority 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  engage  in  intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  the  desirability  of  developing 
charters  for  each  intelligence  agency  or  de- 
partment: 

(3)  the  organization  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties in  the  executive  branch  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conduct,  oversight,  and 
accountability  of  intelligence  activities;  to 
reduce  duplication  or  overlap;  and  to  im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  agencies: 

(4)  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress ta  informed  of  such  activities; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  rule  or  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  to  improve  the 
protection  of  intelligence  secrets  and  pro- 
vide for  disclosure  of  Information  for  which 
there  ta  no  compelling  reason  for  secrecy; 

(6)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  on  Intelligence 
activities: 

(7)  the  desirability  of  establtahing  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  intelligence  activities  in 
lieu  of  having  separate  committees  in  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establtahing  proce- 
dures under  which  separate  committees  on 
intelligence  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 


Congress  would  receive  Joint  briefings  from 
the  intelligence  agendes  and  coordinate 
their  iwUctes  with  respect  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  sensitive  intelllgenoe  information: 

(8)  the  authorisation  of  funds  for  the  in- 
teOlgenoe  actlvittes  of  the  Government  and 
whether  disdosure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  funds  ta  in  the  public  interest;  and 

(9)  the  development  of  a  imlform  set  of 
definition  ta  for  terms  to  be  used  in  policies 
or  guidelines  which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  to  govern, 
clarify,  and  strengthen  the  operation  of  in- 
telligence activitlea. 

(b)  The  select  conunlttee  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, omit  from  the  special  study  re- 
quired by  thta  section  any  matter  it  deter- 
mines has  been  adequately  studied  by  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Governmental 
Operations  With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities. esUbltahed  by  Senate  Resolution  21. 
Ninety-fourth  Congress. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  provided  for  by  thta  sec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tions it  deems  appropriate,  no  later  than 
July  1. 1977,  and  from  time  to  time  thereaf- 
ter as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Sac.  14.  (a)  As  used  in  thta  resolution,  the 
term  "intelligence  activities"  includes  (I) 
the  collection,  analysta,  production,  dissemi- 
nation, or  use  of  information  which  relates 
to  any  foreign  country,  or  any  government, 
political  group,  party,  military  force,  move- 
ment, or  other  association  in  such  foreign 
country,  and  which  relates  to  the  defense, 
foreign  policy,  national  security,  or  related 
policies  of  the  United  States,  and  other  ac- 
tivity which  ta  in  support  of  such  activities; 
(2)  activities  taken  to  counter  similar  activi- 
ties directed  against  the  United  States;  (3) 
covert  or  clandestine  activities  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  any  for- 
eign government,  political  group,  party, 
military  force,  movement  or  other  associa- 
tion; (4)  the  collection,  analysta,  production, 
dissemination,  or  use  of  information  about 
activities  of  persons  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  or  na- 
tionata  of  the  United  States  abroad  whose 
political  and  related  activities  pose,  or  may 
be  considered  by  any  department,  agency, 
bureau,  office,  division,  instrumentality,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  pose,  a 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  covert  or  clandestine  activities 
directed  against  such  persons.  Such  term 
does  not  Include  tactical  foreign  military  in- 
telligence serving  no  national  policymaking 
function. 

(b)  As  used  in  thta  resolution,  the  term 
"department  or  agency"  Includes  any  orga- 
nization, committee,  council,  establishment, 
or  office  within  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  thta  resolution,  refer- 
ence to  any  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivtaion  shall  include  a  reference  to  any 
successor  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
sulxlivtalon  to  the  extent  that  such  succes- 
sor engages  in  intelligence  activities  now 
conducted  by  the  department,  agency, 
bureau,  or  subdivision  referred  to  in  thta 
resolution. 

Sac.  15.  For  the  period  from  the  date  thta 
resolution  ta  agreed  to  through  February  28, 
1977,  the  expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  thta  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$275,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  shall  be  available  for  the  prociu^ 
ment  of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof,  as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  expenses  of  the  select 
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committee  under  this  resolution  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Benate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  Uie  cbatrman  of 
the  select  committee,  except  that  vooelien 
shall  not  be  required  for  the  dMNtnemeBt 
of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at  an  annual 
rate. 

Sac.  16.  Nothing  In  thta  resolution  shall  be 
construed  as  constituting  acquiescence  by 
the  Senate  in  any  practioe,  or  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  activity,  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law. 

S.Rss.9 

Re$olved,  That  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule 
XZV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  ta 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  standing,  select,  or 
spedal  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  indudlng  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  if  the  conunlttee  or  subcommittee,  as 
the  case  may  be,  determines  by  record  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  present  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions— 

"(1)  will  dlsdose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individiud  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  wiU  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

"(4)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  ta  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement:  or 

"(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  CJovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees;  or 

"(B)  the  Information  l\as  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  ta  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 
Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by  any 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  ta  open  to 
the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast 
by  radio  or  televtalon.  or  both,  imder  such 
niles  as  the  committee  or  sulxx>mmittee 
may  adopt.". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  133A(b)  of  the  LegislaUve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  section  243(a) 
of  the  Legtalatlve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  and  sections  102  (d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  are  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Senator  Goldwatbr,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  in  submitting  this  report 
of  the  committee's  activities  during 
the  97th  Congress. 
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As  vtoe  d  dnnan  of  the  select  com- 
mittee for  t  lose  a  yesrs.  I  believe  the 
report  sccv  rmtely  reflects  the  work 
done  by  the  committee. 

The  repor ;  is  important  because  it  is 
an  opportui  Ity  for  the  Senate  and  the 
pubUe  to  ge .  some  sense  of  the  nature 
of  the  como  Jttee's  oversight  of  the  in- 
ttillgenoe  oc  mmunlty.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant in  that  its  compilation  forces  the 
committee  o  see  where  it  lias  been 
these  past  2  years  and.  implicitly, 
where  it  is  I  eaded. 

We  do  we  1  to  recaU  the  situation  in 
1976  when  the  select  committee  was 
established.  Investigations  had  re- 
vealed that  our  intelligence  agencies 
abused  the  r  authority.  In  addition, 
the  inteUigi  noe  community  had  expe- 
rioMed  a  ¥  '-percent  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel in  til  s  previous  decade.  Tet  the 
woiid  was  leorantng  an  increasingly 
dangerous  i  ilace  as  the  Soviet  Union 
was  oigagl  ig  in  an  unprecedented 
mllltai7  buJ  Idup  and  the  Third  World 
I»eaented  n  !w  challenges  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Tnited  States.  Not  surpris- 
ing, quest  ons  were  raised  about  the 
ability  of  tl  e  CIA  and  its  sister  agen- 
cies to  supply  the  President  and  his 
advisers  the  kind  of  information  they 
need  to  stier  a  prudent  course  for 
American  fc  reign  policy. 

During  TO.  J  6  years  on  the  commit- 
tee, we  hav ;  concentrated  our  efforts 
oa  two  maj<  ir  tasks.  The  first  of  these 
was  to  estal  illsh  effective  mechanisms 
for  insuring  that  the  intelligence  com- 
munity stay  i  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law  and  cot  imon  decency.  The  second 
was  to  prov  de  the  resources  necessary 
for  rebuild!  og  our  intelligence  capa- 
bilities. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  read- 
ers of  this  report  will  cull  from  its 
somewhat  c  yptic  and  numerous  pages 
a  sense  that  these  taslu  are  in  large 
part  being  s  xomplished. 

Mr.  Presilent.  in  1972,  I  observed 
that  the  public  life  of  our  age  seems 
dominated  1  ly  the  unexpected  and  the 
unforeseen,  while  the  task  of  govern- 
ing seems  Licreasingly  that  of  impos- 
ing some  m(  asure  of  order  on  this  less 
than  cosmic  chaos.  I  referred  to  the 
task  as  one  of  c(H>ing— of  striving  or 
contending  on  equal  terms  with  a 
measure  of  niccess.  While  my  remarks 
then  concerned  the  practice  of  Gov- 
ernment in  general,  they  are  entirely 
VPllcable  o  the  experience  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  I 
think  it  cai  fairly  be  said  that  the 
committee  \iaa  coped  well  with  the 
issues  it  ha^  addressed.  But  in  citing 
comn  Ittee's  accomplishments. 
Intent  to  imply  a  sense  of 
Oversight  is  not  a  static 
have  lain  only  the  first 
blocks  in  tide  reconstruction  of  our  in- 
telligence o  mmunlty,  not  the  final  ed- 
We  aie  still  a  young  committee, 
and  during  ts  less  than  7  years  tenure, 
there  has  leen  a  continual  effort  to 
wtys  to  improve  our  over- 
is  the  spirit  in  which  the 


members  of  the  committee  will  contin- 
ue their  work  in  the  98th  Congress. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  DuRDrBERGKR)  to  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  83- 
420,  appoints  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Gallaudet  College. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  81- 
754,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfixld)  to  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
118,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  to  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  98-388,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
97-84.  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil: The  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
BoscHwrrz),  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Dantorth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 


RULES  OF  THE  COMaHTTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  VERCY.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  Senate 
Rule  XXVI.2. 1  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoHORESSiOHAL  RECORD  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, for  the  98th  Congress,  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  February  22, 
1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RuLKS  or  THx  CoimiTrKi  oh  Foreigr 
Rklatiohs 

■ULi  1— jmusoicTion 
(a)  SvJtMtantive.—la  aocordance  with 
Senate  Rule  XXV.KJ).  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  shall  extend  to  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  Acquisition  of  land  buildings  for  embas- 
sies and  legations  in  foreign  countries. 

2.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Diplomatic  service. 

4.  Foreign  economic,  military,  technical, 
and  humanitarian  assistance. 

5.  Foreign  loans. 


6.  International  activities  of  the  American 
National  Red  Ctom  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cro«. 

7.  International  aspects  of  nuclear  energy, 
including  nuclear  transfer  policy. 

8.  International  conferences  and  congress- 
es. 

9.  International  law  as  it  relates  to  foreign 
policy. 

10.  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  international  organizations  estab- 
lished primarily  for  international  monetary 
purposes  (except  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  any  proposed  legislation  relating  to 
such  subjects  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs). 

11.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

12.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safe- 
guard American  business  interests  abroad. 

13.  National  sectuity  and  international  as- 
pects of  trusteeships  of  the  United  States. 

14.  Ocean  and  international  environmen- 
tal and  scientific  affairs  as  they  relate  to 
foreign  policy. 

15.  Protection  of  United  States  citizens 
abroad  and  expatriation. 

16.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

17.  Treaties  and  executive  agreements, 
except  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

18.  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  orga- 
nizations. 

19.  World  Bank  group,  the  regioiuU  devel- 
opment banks,  and  other  international  orga- 
nizations established  primarily  for  develop- 
ment assistance  purposes. 

The  CoDunlttee  is  also  mandated  by 
Senate  Rule  XXV.KJ)  to  study  and  review, 
on  a  comprehensive  basis,  matters  relating 
to  the  national  security  policy,  foreign 
policy,  and  international  economic  policy  as 
it  relates  to  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  matters  relating  to  food,  hunger, 
and  nutrition  in  foreign  countries,  and 
report  thereon  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  Otwrrtffftt— The  Committee  also  has  a 
responsibility  imder  Senate  Rule  XXVI.  8, 
which  provides  that  ".  .  .  each  standing 
Committee  .  .  .  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, and  execution  of  those  laws  or  parts 
of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee." 

(c)  "Advice  and  Consent"  Ctattses.— The 
Committee  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
assist  the  Senate  in  its  constitutional  func- 
tion of  providing  "advice  and  consent"  to  all 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
and  all  nominations  to  the  principal  execu- 
tive branch  positions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  and  diplomacy. 

RXTLI  3— MXETIltOS 

(a)  Regular  Meeting  Day.— The  regular 
meeting  day  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  transaction  of  Committee 
business  shall  be  on  Tuesday  of  each  week, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Additional  Jtfeetinfirs.— Additional 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee 
may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  If  at  least  three  members 
of  the  Committee  desire  that  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  be  called  by  the 
Chairman,  those  members  may  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  Committee  their  written  re- 
quest to  the  Chairman  for  that  special 
meeting.  Immediately  upon  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee 


shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request  If,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  flllng  of  the  request,  the  Chair- 
man does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee  may 
file  In  the  offices  of  the  Conunittee  their 
written  notioe  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  Clerk  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Committee  that  such  special  meeting  will  be 
held  and  Inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour. 

(c)  Minority  Regvest— Whenever  any 
hearing  is  conducted  by  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  upon  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  shall  be  en- 
titled, upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  minority  members  to  the  Chairman 
before  the  completion  of  such  hearing  to 
call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  measure  or 
matter  during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing 
theretMi. 

(d)  Public  Announcement— The  Commit- 
tee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shaU 
make  public  annoiuicement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearings,  unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee,  determines  that 
there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date. 

(e)  Procedure.— Insofar  as  possible,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  will  be  conduct- 
ed without  resort  to  the  formalities  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  views  of  all  members.  Issues  of  pro- 
cedure which  may  arise  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  resolved  by  decision  of  the  Chair- 
man, in  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Chief  Clerk.  The  Chairman,  in  consultation 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  may 
also  propose  special  procedures  to  govern 
the  consideration  of  particular  matters  by 
the  Committee. 

(f)  Closed  Sessions.- Each  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  including  meetings 
to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of 
meetings  by  the  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no 
more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  on  a  motion  made  and 
seconded  to  go  into  closed  session  to  discuss 
only  whether  the  matters  enumerated  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  would  require 
the  meeting  to  be  closed  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  record  vote  in  open  session  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Conunittee 
or  subcommittee  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tees staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct;  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 


any  information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  If — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  lieen  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divxilge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

A  closed  meeting  may  be  opened  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

(g)  Staff  Attendance.— A  member  of  the 
Committee  may  have  one  member  of  his  or 
her  personal  staff,  for  whom  that  member 
assumes  {>er8onal  responsibility,  accompany 
and  be  seated  nearby  at  committee  meet- 
ings. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  may  des- 
ignate members  of  his  or  her  personal  staff, 
who  hold  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  eligibility  to  attend 
closed  sessions  of  the  Committee,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  set  forth  for  Committee 
staff  under  Rules  12, 13,  and  14. 

In  addition,  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  if  they  are 
not  otherwise  members  of  the  Committee, 
may  designate  one  member  of  their  staff 
with  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance  to 
attend  closed  sessions  of  the  Committee, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  set  forth  for 
Committee  staff  under  Rules  12,  13  and  14. 
Staff  of  other  Seiuitors  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  not  attend 
closed  sessions  of  the  Committee. 

Attendance  of  Committee  staff  at  meet- 
ings shall  be  limited  to  those  designated  by 
the  Staff  Director  or  the  Minority  Staff  Di- 
rector. 

The  Committee,  by  majority  vote,  or  the 
Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Ranking  Minority  Memijer,  may  limit  staff 
attendance  at  specified  meetings. 

SULE  4— QUORUMS 

(a)  Testimony.— For  the  purpose  of  taking 
sworn  or  unsworn  testimony  at  any  duly 
scheduled  meeting  a  quonun  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
consist  of  one  member. 

(b)  Bimnew.- A  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Committee  or  subcommittee  busi- 
ness, other  than  for  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  or  the  taking 
of  testimony,  shall  consist  of  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, including  at  least  one  member  from 
each  party. 

(c)  Reporting.-A  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Conunittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  reporting  any  measxire  or  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  members  are  physically 
present.  The  vote  of  the  Committee  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  those  members 
who  are  physically  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  is  taken. 

RULE  8— PBOZISS 

Proxies  must  be  in  writing  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  absent  member.  Subject  to  the 


requlremento  of  Rule  4  for  the  physical 
presence  of  a  quorum  to  report  a  matter, 
proxy  voting  shall  be  aUowed  on  all  meas- 
ures and  matters  before  the  Committee. 
However,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  on  a 
measure  or  matter  except  when  the  absent 
member  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 

KUU  • — WITHESSES 

(a)  Oeneroi.— The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  consider  requests  to  testify  on 
any  matter  or  measure  peiullng  before  the 
Committee. 

(b)  Pnesentotton.- If  the  C^hairman  so  de- 
termines, the  oral  presentation  of  witnesses 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.  However, 
written  statements  of  reasoiutble  length 
may  be  submitted  by  witnesses  and  other  in- 
terested persons  who  are  unable  to  testify  in 
person. 

(c)  Filing  of  Statements.— A  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  shaU  file  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless  this 
requirement  is  waived  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  following 
their  determination  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(d)  Expenses.— Only  the  Cliairman  may 
authorize  expaiditiu«s  of  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  appearing  Ijefore  the 
Committee  or  its  subcommittees. 

(e)  ReQuests.—Any  witness  called  for  a 
hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to  the 
Chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four  hoiu^ 
in  advance  for  his  testimony  to  be  in  closed 
or  open  session,  or  for  any  other  imusual 
procedure.  The  Chairman  shall  determine 
whether  to  grant  any  such  request  and  shall 
notify  the  (Committee  members  of  the  re- 
quest and  of  his  decision. 

RULE  7— SUSpEHAS 

(a)  Authorization.—The  Chairman  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee,  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee, when  authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee  at  a  meeting  or  by  proxies, 
shall  have  authority  to  subpoena  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  records,  or  any 
other  materials.  When  the  Committee  au- 
thorizes a  subpoena,  it  may  be  issued  upon 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  other 
member  designated  by  the  Ctommittee. 

(b)  Return.— A  subpoena,  or  a  request  to 
an  agency,  for  documents  may  be  issued 
whose  return  shall  occiu-  at  a  time  and  place 
other  than  that  of  a  scheduled  Committee 
meeting.  A  return  on  such  a  subpoeiui  or  re- 
quest which  is  incomplete  or  accompanied 
by  an  objection  constitutes  good  cause  for  a 
hearing  on  shortened  notice.  Upon  such  a 
return,  the  Chairman  or  any  other  member 
designated  by  him  may  convene  a  hearing 
by  giving  two  hours  notice  by  telephone  to 
all  other  members.  One  member  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  such  a  hearing.  The 
sole  purpose  of  such  a  hearing  shall  be  to 
elucidate  further  information  about  the 
return  and  to  rule  on  the  objection. 

RULE  •— REPORTS 

(a)  Filing.— When  the  Committee  has  or- 
dered a  measxire  or  recommendation  report- 
ed, the  report  thereon  shall  be  filed  In  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

(b)  Supplemental,  MiJiority  and  Addition- 
al Views.— A  member  of  the  committee  who 
gives  notice  of  his  intentions  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority,  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  final  Committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
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and  for  the  four  preceding  years;  and  (5)  for 
persma  nominated  to  be  chiefa  of  mission,  a 
report  on  the  demonstrated  competence  of 
that  nominee  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
position  to  which  he  or  she  has  been  nomi- 
nated. 

■ULX  11— TKAVKL 

(a)  Foreign  Travel— Vo  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  its  staff 
shall  travel  abroad  on  Committee  business 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Chair- 
man, who  is  required  by  law  to  approve 
vouchers  and  report  expenditures  of  foreign 
currencies,  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Meml)er.  Requests  for  authorization  of  such 
travel  shall  state  the  purpose  and,  when 
completed,  a  full  substantive  and  financial 
report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee 
within  30  days.  This  report  shall  t>e  fur- 
nished to  all  members  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  not  be  otherwise  disseminated 
without  the  express  authorization  of  the 
Committee.  Except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, staff  travel  shall  not  be  approved 
unless  the  reporting  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled  for  all  prior  trips.  Except  for 
travel  that  Is  strictly  personal,  travel  funded 
by  non-U.S.  government  sources  is  subject 
to  the  same  approval  and  substantive  re- 
porting requirements  as  U.S.  government- 
funded  travel.  In  addition,  members  and 
staff  are  reminded  of  Senate  Rule  XXXV.4 
requiring  a  determination  by  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
sponsored  travel. 

Any  proposed  travel  by  committee  staff 
for  a  subcommittee  purpose  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  sul>coinmlttee  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  prior  to  submis- 
sion of  the  request  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

When  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  approve  the  foreign  travel  of 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  not 
accompanying  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
all  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature,  and  purpose. 

(b)  Domettic  Travel— AH  official  travel  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Staff 
Director,  or  In  the  case  of  minority  staff,  by 
the  Minority  Staff  Director. 

(c)  Personal  Staff.— One  member  of  the 
personal  staff  of  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  travel  with  that  member  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee.  During 
such  travel,  the  personal  staff  member  shall 
be  considered  to  be  an  employee  of  the 
Committee. 

RDU  la— TRAMSCaiFTS 

(a)  General.- The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shall  keep  verbatim  transcripts  of 
all  Committee  and  subcommittee  meetings 
and  such  transcripts  shall  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Committee,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  decides  otherwise.  Tran- 
scripts of  public  hearings  by  the  Committee 
shall  be  published  unless  the  Chairman, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  determines  otherwise. 

(b)  Classified  or  Restricted  Transcripts.— 
(1)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee 

shall  have  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  security  of  classified  or  restricted 
transcripts. 

(3)  A  record  shall  be  maintained  of  each 
use  of  classified  or  restricted  transcripts. 

(3)  Classified  or  restricted  transcripts 
shall  be  kept  in  locked  combination  safes  in 
the  Committee  offices  except  when  in  active 


use  by  authorized  pemns.  They  must  never 
be  left  unattended  and  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Chief  Clerk  promptly  when  no  longer 
needed. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  7 
below,  transcripts  classified  secret  or  higher 
may  not  leave  the  Committee  offices  except 
for  the  purpose  of  declassification. 

(5)  Classified  transcripts  other  than  those 
classified  secret  or  higher  may  leave  the 
Committee  offices  in  the  possession  of  au- 
thorized persons  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman.  Delivery  and  return  shall  be 
made  only  by  authorized  persons.  Such 
tranjscripis  may  not  leave  Washington.  D.C. 
unless  axlequate  assurances  for  their  securi- 
ty are  made  to  the  Chairman. 

(6)  Extreme  care  shall  be  exercised  to 
avoid  taking  notes  or  quotes  from  classified 
transcripts.  Their  contents  may  not  be  di- 
vulged to  any  unauthorized  person. 

(7)  Subject  to  any  additional  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  Chairman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
only  the  following  persons  are  authorized  to 
have  access  to  classified  or  restricted  tran- 
scripts: 

(I)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee  in 
the  Committee  rooms: 

(II)  Designated  personal  representatives  of 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders,  with  appropri- 
ate security  clearances,  in  the  Committee's 
Capitol  office; 

(ill)  Senators  not  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, by  permission  of  the  Chairman; 

(iv)  Members  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments involved  in  the  meeting,  in  the  Com- 
mittee's Capitol  office,  or,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman,  in  the  offices  of  the 
officials  who  took  part  in  the  meeting,  but 
in  either  case,  only  for  a  specified  and  limit- 
ed period  of  time,  and  only  after  reliable  as- 
surances against  further  reproduction  or 
dissemination  have  been  given. 

(8)  Any  restrictions  imposed  upon  access 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  also 
apply  to  the  transcript  of  such  meeting, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Chair- 
man and  notice  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee.  Each  transcript  of  a  closed  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  shall  include  on  its 
cover  a  description  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  access,  as  well  as  any  applicable 
restrictions  upon  photocopying,  note  taking 
or  other  dissemination. 

(9)  In  addition  to  restrictions  resulting 
from  the  inclusion  of  any  classified  informa- 
tion in  the  transcript  of  a  Committee  meet- 
ing, members  and  staff  shall  not  discuss 
with  anyone  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  closed  session  or  reveal  informa- 
tion conveyed  or  discussed  in  such  a  session 
unless  that  person  would  have  been  permit- 
ted to  attend  the  session  itself,  or  unless 
such  communication  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman,  the  Ranking  Minori- 
ty Member,  or  in  the  case  of  staff,  by  the 
Staff  Director  or  Minority  Staff  Director.  A 
record  shall  be  kept  of  all  such  authoriza- 
tions. 

<c)  Declassification.- 

(1)  All  restricted  transcripts  and  classified 
Committee  reports  shall  be  declassified  on  a 
date  twelve  years  after  their  origination 
imless  the  Committee  by  majority  vote  de- 
cides against  such  declassification,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  executive  departments  in- 
volved and  all  former  Committee  members 
who  participated  directly  in  the  sessions  or 
reports  concerned  have  been  consulted  in 
advance  and  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  raise  objections  to  such  declassification. 


(3)  Any  transcript  or  classified  Committee 
report,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may  be  de- 
classified fewer  than  twelve  years  after 
their  origination  if: 

(1)  the  Chairman  originates  such  action  or 
receives  a  written  request  for  such  action, 
and  notifies  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and 

(U)  the  Chairman.  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  and  each  member  or  former 
member  who  participated  directly  in  such 
meeting  or  report  give  their  approval, 
except  that  the  Committee  by  majority  vote 
may  overrule  any  objections  thereby  raised 
to  early  declassification;  and 

(ill)  the  executive  departments  and  all 
former  Committee  members  are  consulted 
in  advance  and  have  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  object  to  early  declassification. 

RULI  13— CLASSmZD  MATXRIAL 

(a)  AU  classified  material  received  or  origi- 
nated by  Uie  Committee  shall  be  logged  hi 
at  the  Committee's  offices  in  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  BuUding,  and  except  for  ma- 
terial classified  as  "Top  Secret"  shall  be 
fUed  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Building  offices 
for  Committee  use  and  safekeeping. 

(b)  Each  such  piece  of  classified  material 
received  or  originated  shall  be  card  indexed 
and  serially  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shall  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached  indexed  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman.  If  such  material  is 
to  be  distributed  outside  the  Committee  of- 
fices, it  shall,  in  addition  to  the  attached 
form,  be  accompanied  also  by  an  approved 
signature  sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

(c)  Distribution  of  classified  material 
among  offices  shall  be  by  Committee  mem- 
bers or  authorized  staff  only.  All  classified 
material  sent  to  members'  offices,  and  that 
distributed  within  the  working  offices  of  the 
Committee,  shall  be  returned  to  the  office 
designated  by  the  Chief  Clerk.  No  classified 
material  is  to  i)e  removed  from  the  offices  of 
the  members  or  of  the  Committee  without 
permission  of  the  Chairman.  Such  classified 
material  will  be  afforded  safe  handling  and 
safe  storage  at  all  times. 

(d)  Material  classified  "Top  Secret,"  after 
being  Indexed  and  numbered,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Committee's  Capitol  office  for  use  by 
the  members  and  authorized  staff  in  that 
office  only  or  in  such  other  secure  commit- 
tee offices  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  or  Staff  Director. 

(e)  In  general,  members  and  staff  shaU 
undertake  to  confine  their  access  to  classi- 
fied information  on  the  basis  of  a  "need  to 
Imow"  such  information  related  to  their 
Committee  responsibilities. 

(f)  The  Staff  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  such  administrative  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  these  regulations. 

Rinx  14— STArr 

(a)  RespomiWities.— 

(1)  The  staff  works  for  the  Committee  as 
a  whole,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Staff  Director; 
provided,  however,  that  such  part  of  the 
staff  as  is  designated  Minority  Staff,  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Minority  Staff 
Director. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  should 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  staff  at  any  time 
for  assistance  In  connection  with  Committee 
business.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  call  upon  the 
staff  for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should 


be  given  assistance  subject  to  the  overriding 
responsibility  of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

(3)  The  staffs  primary  responsibility  is 
with  reject  to  bills,  resolutions,  treaties, 
and  nominations. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  assignments 
from  the  Committee  and  its  individual  mem- 
bers, the  staff  has  a  responsibility  to  origi- 
nate suggestions  for  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee consideration.  The  staff  also  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  suggestions  to  indi- 
vidual members  regarding  matters  of  special 
interest  to  such  members. 

(4)  It  is  pari  of  the  staffs  duty  to  keep 
Itself  as  well  Informed  as  possible  in  regard 
to  developments  affecting  foreign  relations 
and  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  for- 
eign programs  of  the  United  States.  Signifi- 
cant trends  or  developments  which  might 
otherwise  escape  notice  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  or  of  indi- 
vidual Senators  with  particular  Interests. 

(6)  The  staff  shall  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
therefore  has  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
Committee  bring  to  bear  an  independent, 
objective  Judgment  of  proposals  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  when  appropriate  to 
originate  sound  proposals  of  its  own.  At  the 
same  time,  the  staff  shall  avoid  impinging 
upon  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

(6)  In  those  instances  when  Committee 
action  requires  the  expression  of  minority 
views,  the  staff  shall  assist  the  minority  as 
fully  as  the  majority  to  the  end  that  all 
points  of  view  may  be  fully  considered  by 
members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate.  The  staff  shall  bear  in  mind  that 
under  our  constitutional  system  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  elected  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  legislative  Issues  in  the 
light  of  as  full  and  fair  a  presentation  of  the 
facts  as  the  staff  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

(b)  Restrictions.- 

(1)  The  staff  shaU  regard  its  relationship 
to  the  Committee  as  a  privileged  one,  in  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  a  lawyer  to  a 
client.  In  order  to  protect  thU  relationship 
and  the  mutual  confidence  which  must  pre- 
vail if  the  Committee-staff  relationship  is  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  fruitful  one,  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  shall  apply: 

(1)  Members  of  the  staff  shall  not  be  iden- 
tified with  any  special  Interest  group  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  or  allow  their 
names  be  be  used  by  any  such  group. 

(ii)  Members  of  the  staff  shall  not  accept 
public  speaking  engagements  or  write  for 
publication  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Staff  Director,  or.  in  the  case  of  minori- 
ty staff,  from  the  Minority  Staff  Director. 
In  the  case  of  the  Staff  Director  and  the 
Minority  Staff  Director,  such  advance  per- 
mission shall  be  obtained  from  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  as 
appropriate,  in  any  event,  such  public  state- 
ments should  avoid  the  expression  of  per- 
sonal views  and  should  not  contain  predic- 
tions of  future,  or  Interpretations  of  past. 
Committee  action. 

(ill)  Staff  shall  not  discuss  their  private 
conversations  with  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee without  specific  advance  permission 
from  the  Senator  or  Senators  concerned. 

(2)  The  staff  shall  not  discuss  with  anyone 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  in  closed 
session  or  reveal  information  conveyed  or 
discussed  in  such  a  session  unless  that 
person  would  have  been  permitted  to  attend 
the  session  itself,  or  unless  such  communica- 
tion Is  specifically  authorized  by  the  Staff 


Director  or  Minority  Staff  Director.  Unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  information  from  a 
dosed  session  or  of  dssslfled  information 
shall  be  cause  for  immediate  rtismiwsl  and 
may,  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  informa- 
tion, be  grounds  for  criminal  prosecution. 

RUU  IB— STATUS  AMD  AMDmilKirr  OP  Rm.BB 

(a)  5fafiu.— In  addlUon  to  the  foregohig, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  gov- 
erned by  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate 
which  shall  take  precedence  in  the  event  of 
a  clear  inconsistency.  In  addition,  the  Juris- 
diction and  responsibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  certain  matters,  as  well 
as  the  timing  and  procedure  for  their  con- 
sideration in  Committee,  may  be  governed 
by  statute. 

(b)  ilmendment —These  Rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice 
in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  there- 
on is  to  be  taken.  However,  rules  of  the 
Committee  which  are  based  upon  Senate 
rules  may  not  be  superseded  by  Committee 
vote  alone. 


S. 


145.— ACID  RAIN  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  (X)sponsor  S.  145,  legislation 
introduced  by  my  ojUeague  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  control  the 
spread  of  acid  rain  in  the  Northeast. 

I  cosponsored  similar  legislation  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  for  his  per- 
sistent efforts  in  bringing  this  impor- 
tant and  sensitive  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  November  1980, 1  addressed  a  con- 
ference on  "Acid  Rain  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Salmon"  and  at  that  time  indicated 
that  the  choices  Congress  makes  on 
controlling  the  pollution  of  our  atmos- 
phere will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  prevent  an  environmen- 
tal disaster.  This  legislation  provides 
us  with  the  means  to  make  intelligent 
choices,  which  will  lead  to  an  im- 
proved outlook  for  this  Nation's  wild- 
life, forests,  and  agriculture.  By  re- 
quiring a  10-million-ton  reduction  in 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  within  10 
years  of  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
S.  145  provides  us  with  the  tools  with 
which  we  can  carve  out  a  better  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  future. 

We  must  act  now  on  the  issue  of  con- 
trolling acid  rain,  and  the  evidence 
exists  overwhelmingly  to  support  such 
action.  A  report  published  in  Septem- 
ber 1981  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  concluded  that  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  for  the  role  played 
by  powerplant  emissions  in  the  pro- 
duction of  acid  rain  is  plentiful.  Since 
the  publication  of  that  report,  addi- 
tional evidence  has  been  accumulated 
linking  acid  rain  with  crop  damage,  re- 
stricted timber  growth,  and  the  death 
of  thousands  of  fishery  habitats  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States. 
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The  phenoE  lenon  of  add  rain  is  by 
no  means  lim  ted  to  this  country.  Ca- 
nadian sdent  Bts  have  predicted  the 
death  of  over  48.000  lakes  in  Canada 
over  the  next  20  years  because  of  the 
effects  of  acid  rain.  Researchers  in 


estimated   that   forest 
Scandinavian  peninsula 
has  bem  redu^  by  15  percent  due  to 
the  addif  icaU( «  of  the  soU. 

evidence  we  have  before  us, 
though,  hits  V  try  dose  to  home.  In  my 
h<me  State  of  Maine,  it  has  been  es- 
the  addity  of  the  lakes 
which  support  valuable 
sport  and  coiunercial  fishery  activi- 
ties, has  increased  eightfold  since 
1940.  In  the  A  dirondack  Mountains  of 
[>ercent  of  the  high-alti- 
tude lakes  ca4  no  longer  support  fish 
life. 

This  kind  df  docimiented  evidence 
supports  the  \  iew  that  the  problem  of 
add  rain  cainot  be  neglected  any 
longer.  The  United  States  must  join 
other  nations  }f  the  world  in  acting  to 
restrict  harm  ul  air  pollutants.  Our 
northern  neigpbor.  Canada,  has  been 
for  leadership  on  this 
matter,  following  on  our  earlier  prom- 
ises to  make  t  n  effort  to  combat  acid 
rhere  is  no  better  time 
than  the  presf  nt  to  make  good  on  oiu- 
commltment. 

According  t^  the  National  Academy 
of  Sdences  sti  dy,  the  control  of  sulfur 
emiffiions  is  t  le  key  to  the  reduction 
in  acidificatio  i  of  our  soils  and  lakes, 
amassed  over  the  past 
few  years  su  ;>ports  this  conclusion, 
and  the  legisl  ition  I  am  cosponsoring 
provides  the  i  leans  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  producing  cleaner  air. 

I  am  please<  I  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty once  again  to  support  such  legisla- 
tion, and  I  u]  ge  my  colleagues  to  act 
quickly  on  S.  :  45. 
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Mr.  President,  on 

received  a  copy  of  West 
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Virginia    State    Senate 

r^lution  on  February  2. 

of  28  to  5.  The  West 
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on  February  18, 

vote. 

growth    of    nuclear 

major  concern  to  all  of 

that  every  American 

or  gain  through  the 
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inbreventing  wars. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  West  Virginia  State  Senate 
Resolution  No.  8  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Skhats  Cohcurkzht  RcsoLunoir  No.  8 

MemoriallzliiK  Congress  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  a  mutual  and  verifiable  nu- 
clear weapons  moratorium. 

Whereas,  The  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nu- 
clear war  by  accident  or  design:  and 

Whereas.  The  nuclear  arms  race  is  danger- 
ously increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust 
wtiich  would  be  humanity's  final  war.  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
already  have  a  combined  total  arsenal  In 
excess  of  fifty  thousand  nuclear  weapons; 
and 

Whereas.  An  all-out  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween said  two  nations  would  result  in  the 
deatlis  of  millions  of  Americans  and  Soviet 
citizens  and  would  result,  tliroughout  the 
entire  world,  in  death,  injury  and  disease  on 
a  scale  that  has  no  precedent  in  the  lilstory 
of  human  experience:  and 

Whereas,  There  is  widespread  agreement 
ttiat  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  current- 
ly tiave  equal  nuclear  fighting  capabilities 
with  neither  nation  having  a  distinct  advan- 
tage over  the  other,  and 

Whereas,  An  immediate  halt  in  the  test- 
ing, production  and  deployment  of  new  nu- 
clear weapons  would  help  secure  world 
peace  and  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
conflagration  and  would  save  our  nation, 
over  the  next  ten  years,  billions  of  dollars  in 
military  expenditures,  which  savings  could 
be  used  to  help  balance  the  federal  budget, 
reduce  taxes,  create  employment  and  im- 
prove human  services;  therefore,  l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ffinia.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopt  a  resolution  requesting  ttiat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  propose 
to  the  govenmient  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
nuclear  weapons  moratoriimi  by  which  the 
said  two  nations  would  agree  to  halt  imme- 
diately the  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and 
delivery  systems;  and,  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  West  Virginia 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  introduce  such  a  resolution  or  Join 
with  other  members  of  Congress  in  its  intro- 
duction; and.  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  tills  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Clerk  and  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  and  Majority  Leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  each  memlier 
of  the  West  Virginia  Congressional  delega- 
tion. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PROPOSED  BLOCK  GRANT  LEG- 
ISLATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  RECESS-PM  18 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Thursday.  February  24, 
1983,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on 
February  24,  1983,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  received  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  accompa- 
nying papers;  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
today  four  pieces  of  legislation:  the 
State  Fiscal  Assistance  Block  Grant 
Act:  the  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Block 
Grant  Act  of  1983:  the  Federalism 
Block  Grant  Highway  Act  of  1983;  and 
the  Rural  Housing  Block  Grant  Act. 

These  four  proposals  represent  a 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  ef- 
forts of  my  Administration  to  return 
authority,  responsibility  and  revenue 
resources  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

In  my  January  25,  1983  State  of  the 
Union  message,  I  indicated  that  I 
would  be  sending  to  the  Congress 
shortly  a  comprehensive  federalism 
proposal  that  will  continue  our  efforts 
to  restore  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments their  roles  as  dynamic  laborato- 
ries of  change  in  a  creative  society.  We 
have  now  completed  our  work  on  this 
effort  and  it  Is  embodied  in  these  four 
proposed  bills. 

Therefore,  I  am  requesting  today 
that  these  bills  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  and  I  urge  their 
early  enactment. 

THE  IfXXD  FOR  CHANGS 

In  a  1957  speech  to  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  President  Ei- 
senhower sounded  the  first  words  of 
caution  about  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased central  government  control. 
He  said: 

"Our  governmental  system,  so  care- 
fully checked,  so  delicately  balanced, 
with  power  fettered  and  people  free, 
has  survived  longer  than  any  other  at- 
tempt to  conduct  group  affairs  by  the 
authority  of  the  group  itself.  Yet.  a 
distinguished  American  scholar  has 
only  recently  coimseled  us  that  in  the 
measurable  future,  if  present  trends 
continue,  the  states  are  sure  to  degen- 
erate into  powerless  satellites  of  the 


national  government  in  Washington. 
That  this  forecast  does  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  supporting  evidence,  all 
of  us  know  full  welL  The  irony  of  the 
whole  thing  is  accentuated  as  we  recall 
that  the  national  government  was 
Itself  not  the  parent,  but  the  creature 
of  the  states  acting  together.  Tet 
today  it  is  often  made  to  appear  that 
the  creature,  Frankenstein-like,  is  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  creator. 

Had  he  known  how  prophetic  his 
statement  was.  his  rhetoric  undoubt- 
edly would  have  been  far  stronger. 
During  the  two  decades  following  the 
ISisenhower  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral government  increa^ngly  en- 
croached on  state  and  local  preroga- 
tives. Narrow  and  restrictive  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  grew  from 
imder  50  to  over  500.  pervading  such 
obviously  local  concerns  as  rat  control 
and  sewer  extensions.  The  dollar 
amount  usurped  from  State  and  local 
treasuries  to  finance  these  programs 
ballooned  from  $7  billion  in  1960  to 
$95  billion  in  1981.  With  increased 
Federal  dollars  came  suffocating  Fed- 
eral control  Lost  was  the  effidency 
and  accountability  of  local  spending 
priorities. 

A  generation  of  governors,  state  leg- 
islators, mayors  and  county  officials 
began  to  echo  President  E^isenhower's 
sentiments  throughout  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  They  came  to  realize  that  the 
mushrooming  Federal  programs  re- 
flected the  fact  that  Presidents  and 
Congresses  failed  to  trust  State  and 
local  officials  as  their  partners  in  our 
Federal  system. 

The  Federal  government  had  too 
much  control,  many  felt.  Programs 
lacked  flexibility.  Regulations  were  re- 
strictive. Federal  mandates  were  de- 
pleting State  and  local  treasuries.  Ex- 
penditures were  being  made  for  pro- 
grams that  were  not  really  needed  in 
particular  localities.  In  short.  State 
and  local  officials  believed  that  they 
were  more  capable  of  making  more 
prudent  decisions  to  run  their  own  Ju- 
risdictions than  Federal  bureaucrats. 
They  started  calling  for  a  reordering 
of  priorities  and  a  sorting  out  of  re- 
sponsibilities among  the  various  levels 
of  government. 

miTiATivn  n  i*ti-sa 

During  the  past  two  years,  hundreds 
of  decisions  and  proposals  have  l>een 
made  by  my  Administration  in  an 
effort  to  restore  balance  to  our  Feder- 
al system. 

For  example,  throughout  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  which  I  pro- 
posed in  1981,  there  was  the  underly- 
ing theme  of  federalism.  The  spending 
reductions  were  a  reordering  of  prior- 
ities so  that  the  national  budget  would 
address  truly  national  needs.  The  tax 
cuts  addressed  the  problem  created  by 
the  Federal  government  usurping  rev- 
enue sources  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  individuals.  And 


the  regulatory  relief  effort  was  direct- 
ed in  large  part  to  removing  the  regu- 
latory manades  which  bind  State  and 
local  governments. 

In  a  more  direct  assault  on  Federal 
usurpation,  we  proposed  the  consolida- 
tion of  scores  of  narrow  and  restrictive 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  into 
seven  broad  block  grants.  The  package 
which  was  ultimately  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  which  I  signed,  consoli- 
dated 67  programs  into  nine  block 
grants.  It  is  estimated  that  these  block 
grants  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  5.4 
million  manhours  (83%)  in  FT  '82  for 
State  and  local  officials  and  5.9  million 
manhours  (91%)  in  subsequent  years 
from  the  level  required  to  administer 
the  predecessor  categorical  programs. 

This  block  grant  effort  continued  in 
1982.  with  enactment  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Ad  and  the 
Urban  BCass  Transportation  Block 
Grant. 

BCany  other  initiatives  were  taken  on 
the  federalism  front. 
—Of  the  119  regulatory  reviews  tar- 
geted by  the  Task  Force  on  Regu- 
latory Relief.  35  were  directed  to 
State  and  local  governments. 
—For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  Executive  branch  actively  par- 
tldpated  in  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions (ACIR). 
—I  created  a  Federalism  Advisory 
Committee    chaired    by    Senator 
Paul    Laxalt    (R-Nevada).     The 
work  of  that  committee  has  now 
been  completed  and  its  suggestions 
have  been  incorporated  into  the 
package  which  I  am  today  sending 
to  the  Congress. 
—At  the  White  House,  we  have  pur- 
sued an  active  outreach  effort  with 
State  and  local  officials.  Personal- 
ly, I  have  met  with  more  than 
1,000  such  officials  in  the  White 
House  during  1981  and  1982. 
Finally,  early  in  1982, 1  proposed  the 
outline  of  a  major  Federalism  Initia- 
tive. I  stated  at  the  time  that  my  pack- 
age was  Just  a  conceptual  framework 
and  that  I  wanted  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails following  extensive  consultation 
with  State  and  local  officials.   The 
process  which  followed  wss  unprece- 
dented, and  I  want  to  thank  the  many 
State  and  local  officials  who  assisted 
me  in  the  development  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  package  which  I  am  sending 
to   the   Congress   today   reflects   the 
input  which  we  received  from  State 
and  local  officials   throughout   1982 
and  early  1983. 

THX  1B83  FEDEHALISlt  nrTTIATIVK 

These  legislative  proposals  would 
consolidate  34  programs  into  four 
mega-block  grants.  The  Administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  these  pro- 
grams for  17  '84  is  approximately  $21 
billion. 

The  following  programs  would  be 
consolidated  into  the  four  mega-block 
grants. 


STAn  BLOCK  suirr 

Rehabilitation  Services. 

Vocational  Education. 

Adult  Education. 

State  Education  Block  Grant  (ECIA. 
Chi4>ter  2). 

WIN. 

Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance. 

Social  Services  Block  Grant 

Community  Services  Block  Grant. 

ADAMHA  Block  Grant. 

MCH  Services  Block  Grant. 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
Grants  (FmHA). 

Water  and  Sewer  Facility  Loans 
(FmHA). 

Community  Facility  Loans  (FmHA). 

CDBG— Non-Entitlement  Portion. 

Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Mu- 
nicipal Waste  Water  Treatment  Works 
(EPA). 

Child  Welfare  Services. 

Child  Welfare  Training. 

Adoption  Assistance. 

Foster  Care. 

Prevention  Health  and  Health  Serv- 
ices Blodc  Grant. 

Child  Abuse  State  Grants. 

Runaway  Youth. 

rai>IItAI.-LOCAI.  BLOCK  GBAIIT 

General  Revenue  Sharing. 
CDBG— Entitlement  Portion. 

TRAMSPORTATIOH  BLOCK  GBAKT 

Urban  System. 
Secondary  System. 

Non-Primary  Bridges.   

Highway      Safety      (FHWA      402 
Grants). 
Hazard  Elimination. 
Rail-Highway  Crossing. 

BUBAL  HOUSntC  BLOCK  GBAIIT 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund. 

Very  Low-Income  Repair  Grants. 

Mutual  and  Self -Help  Grants. 

Rental  Assistance  Program. 

"This  is  a  five-year  program.  It  would 
guarantee  funding  for  the  programs 
turned  back  at  the  level  enacted  for 
FY  '84.  This  funding  level  would 
remain  in  effect  through  FY  '88. 

This  will  provide  a  stable  and  certain 
funding  source  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  is  not  a  vehicle  for  budg- 
etary savings. 

During  this  five-year  period  we  will 
carefully  monitor  the  block  grants  and 
determine  whether  it  would  be  feasi- 
ble to  return  revenue  sources,  such  as 
Federal  excise  taxes  or  a  percentage  of 
the  Federal  income  tax,  to  State  and 
local  governments  along  with  the  pro- 
grams in  the  block  grants.  I  will  ap- 
point a  presidential  commission  to 
review  this  issue  and  to  provide  recom- 
mendations to  me. 

The  proposals  have  been  drafted  to 
avoid  dislocations  on  State  and  local 
governments.  For  example: 

—For  the  Federal-State  and  Federal- 
Local  block  grants,  beginning  on 
October  1,  1983,  a  recipient  could 

'  take  20  percent  of  the  money  from 
the  program  and  spend  it  any- 
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where  etat  within  the  block.  This 
percentag  e  would  Increue  to  40%. 
eo%.  80%,  and  finally  100%  in  each 
of  the  siK  ceeding  four  t\acal  years. 
Thus,  in  lacal  year  1988,  a  recipi- 
ent woulci  be  able  to  spend  100  per- 
omt  of  the  dollars  in  each  block 
for  any  o;  the  purposes  within  the 
block. 
—In  the  F  ideral-State  block  grant, 
for  i»ociuns  where  Federal  dol- 
lars go  to  the  States  but  are  passed 
through  to  some  degree  by  the 
State  to  1  >cal  units  of  government, 
each  Stae  would  be  required  to 
pass  throj«h  the  percentage  that 
was  availi  ible  to  localities  in  fiscal 
years  198  L.  1982  and  1983  in  that 
program. 
—States  wculd  be  required  to  have 
meaningf  1  il  consultations  with 
local  of fi  dais  prior  to  final  deci- 
sions on  ;he  distribution  of  these 
pass-throi  igh  funds. 
—For  three  Farmer's  Home  Adminis- 
tration ( ?taHA)  programs— rural 
water  anc  sewer  grants,  water  and 
sewer  loai  is,  and  community  facili- 
ty loans- -100%  of  these  FmHA 
program  funds  will  be  passed 
through  I  Itate  governments  direct- 
ly to  rui  al  communities  of  less 
than  10,0  N)  in  population.  In  addi- 
tion, at  :  east  70%  of  the  "small 
cities"  fi  nds  of  the  Commimity 
Developn  ent  Block  Grant  pro- 
gram wll  be  apportioned  to  com- 
munities if  less  than  20,000  in  pop- 
ulation. 
Implicit  in  the  Federal-local  block 
grant  is  the  issiunption  that  revenue 
sharing  wouJ  d  be  reauthorized  for  5 
years  at  the  current  funding  level  of 
$4.6  billion  ai  inually. 

Allocations  to  States  for  each  pro- 
gram included  in  the  State  block 
grant,  would  ye  based  on  the  historical 
program  shaies  (F7  '81-'83),  or  on  the 
basis  of  formi  ila  allocations. 

Funding  fo-  the  Federal-State  block 
grant  would  ;ome  from  three  Federal 
excise  taxes  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
telephones,  llie  transportation  block 
grant  would  le  fiuided  by  part  of  the 
Federal  gasol  ne  tax. 

The  swap  c^f  federalization  of  Medic- 
aid for  State  jassiunption  of  AFDC  and 
Food  Stamp^  which  was  included  in 
my  January,  1982  framework  has  been 
dropped  from  the  package.  Reform  of 
these  three  programs  will  be  consid- 
ered on  a  sep  irate  track. 

Many  of  tli  e  more  controversial  pro- 
grams in  the  original  package  (such  as 
child  nutritJ  on,  handicapped  educa- 
tion, urban  d  evelopment  action  grants 
and  others)  lave  been  dropped  from 
the  initiative 

The  block  grants  include  vastly  re- 
duced Feden  1  strings  and  regulations. 
I  strongly  urge  Congress  to  provide 
the  flexibilily  in  the  programs  that 
State  and  lof al  officials  need  and  de- 
serve. 


I  request  that  Congress  give  these 
legislative  proposals  its  immediate  at- 
tention. With  the  help  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  can  make  government  work 
more  effectively  for  all  Americans. 

ROIf  ALD  Rkagam. 

Thx  WHm  House,  February  24, 1983. 


NATURAL  OAS  CONSUMER  REG- 
ULATORY REFORM  AMEND- 
II09ITS  OF  1983— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  19 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congreis  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress today  proposed  legislation  enti- 
tled the  "Natural  Gas  Consiuner  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Amendments  of  1983." 
The  proposal  is  designed  to  benefit 
consimiers  by  creating  a  system  in 
which  gas  prices  can  be  responsive  to 
the  pressures  of  the  market.  Also  at- 
tached is  an  associated  Statement 
which  I  have  issued  today. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  28, 1983. 


HEALTH       INCENTIVE      REFORM 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT— PM  20 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  transmitting  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  comprising  the 
Health  Incentives  Reform  program. 
This  legislation  reforms  health  care  fi- 
nancing policies  to  constrain  rising 
health  care  costs  and  to  keep  high 
quality  health  care  affordable  for  all 
Americans.  Because  of  the  coming 
shortage  in  the  Medicare  Trust  Fund, 
prompt  action  is  particularly  impor- 
tant. 

This  legislative  package  addresses 
the  underlying  causes  of  excessive  in- 
creases in  health  costs:  The  perverse 
incentives  operating  in  the  market  for 
health  services.  Cost-based  reimburse- 
ment, poorly  structured  cost-sharing, 
and  open-ended  tax  subsidies  for 
health  insurance  have  contributed  to 
inefficiency  and  inflation  in  the 
health  sector.  Our  proposals  correct 
these  incentives.  Our  plan  involves  all 
participants  in  the  health  care  market 
in  restructuring  financing  and  service 
delivery  arrangements:  Providers  and 
patients,  physicians  and  hospitals,  and 
beneficiaries  of  public  programs  as 
well    as    privately    insured    workers. 


Thus  it  shares  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  down  health  care  costs  fairly 
among  all  segments  of  society. 

THI  HIALTR  CAU  COST  PBOBLBI 

The  need  for  action  now  is  clear. 
Health  care  costs  are  climbing  so  fast 
they  may  soon  threaten  the  quality  of 
care  and  access  to  care  which  Ameri- 
cans enjoy.  In  1982  health  care  costs 
went  up  almost  three  times  the  na- 
tional inflation  rate.  Taxpayers  have 
seen  Federal  outlays  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  go  up  nearly  600  percent 
since  1970.  Health  care  funding  is  one 
of  the  fastest-rising  expenditures  in 
the  Federal  budget.  The  cost  of  health 
insurance  rose  15.9  percent  in  1982. 
the  biggest  increase  ever.  Health  care 
costs  are  consuming  a  growing  portion 
of  the  Nation's  output:  10.5  percent  of 
GNP  in  1982.  compared  with  5.9  per- 
cent in  1965. 

The  cost  of  the  average  hospital  stay 
Jumped  from  $316  in  1965  to  $2,168  in 
1981.  American  taxpayers  (mainly 
through  Medicare  and  Medicaid)  pay  a 
large  part  of  those  costs:  40  percent  of 
all  hospital  bills. 

Rising  health  care  costs  are  a  prob- 
lem that  affects  everyone.  The  elderly, 
who  are  covered  by  Medicare,  face  the 
threat  of  catastrophic  illness  expense, 
against  which  Medicare  offers  no  pro- 
tection. The  poor  on  Medicaid  have 
seen  coverage  reduced  as  States  have 
been  forced  by  rising  costs  to  make 
cutbacks.  Workers  with  employment- 
based  health  insurance  have  received 
lower  cash  wages,  because  of  the  un- 
checked cost  increases  for  health  ben- 
efits. Americans  pay  for  health  care 
costs  in  other  hidden  forms,  including 
higher  costs  for  the  merchandise  they 
buy.  since  the  costs  of  employee 
health  care  benefits  must  be  included 
in  the  price  of  products. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  na- 
tional difficulties,  past  Federal  policy 
has  been  a  part  of  the  problem.  These 
policies  have  thwarted  normal  incen- 
tives for  efficiency  in  health  care. 
—Medicare's  cost-based  system  has 
actually  rewarded  inefficiency  by 
paying    more    to    less    efficient, 
higher  cost  hospitals. 
—Cost  sharing  in  Medicare  has  been 
backwards.  Those  who  are  less  ill, 
and  could  act  to  keep  their  hospi- 
tal stays  shorter  have  been  given 
no  cost  incentive  to  do  so,  and  se- 
verely ill  patients  have  Ijeen  penal- 
ized with  high  cost  sharing  and  no 
catastrophic  coverage. 
—Federal  tax  policy  has  created  a 
bias  for  high  priced  medical  cover- 
age instead  of  wages,  since  employ- 
er  contributions   to   health   care 
benefits  are  not  treated  as  income 
to  the  employee. 
—Federal  health  care  programs  have 
made  too  little  use  of  competitive 
bidding  practices. 
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—Medicare  beneficiaries  have  been 
unable  to  enroU  in  efficient  private 
health  plans. 

—Unnecessary  regulations  have 
added  to  higher  costs  In  past  years. 


I  or  HEALTH  mCKHTIVn  RKFOKM 

The  Health  Incentives  Reform  pack- 
age contains  a  number  of  specific  pro- 
visions which  address  each  facet  of  our 
multi-pronged  strategy.  First,  it  initi- 
ates Medicare  coverage  for  the  cata- 
strophic costs  of  lengthy  hospital 
stays  and  Improves  Medicare's  cost- 
sharing  provisions.  These  reforms  en- 
courage efficiency  while  reducing  the 
cost  burden  on  the  severely  ill. 

The  plan  establishes  a  prospectively- 
set  hospital  rate  structure  under  Medi- 
care that  rewards  cost-effective  hospi- 
tal practices.  This  contrasts  with  the 
traditional  Medicare  policy  of  reim- 
bursing hospitals  retrospectively  f<x- 
whatever  "reasonable"  costs  they  in- 
curred. 

The  plan  limits  the  open-ended  tax 
subsidy  of  relatively  high-cost  private 
health  plans,  which  biases  employee 
compensation  towards  elaborate 
health  coverage  instead  of  cash  wages. 

The  plan  expands  opportunities  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries  to  use  their 
benefits  to  enroll  in  private  health 
plans  as  an  alternative  to  traditional 
Medicare  coverage. 

The  plan  freezes  payments  to  physi- 
cians under  Medicare's  reasonable 
charge  system  for  one  year  at  1983 
levels. 

The  plan  provides  for  gradual  yearly 
increases  in  the  Medicare  Part  B  pre- 
mium and  deductible  once  again  to 
cover  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram's costs  through  beneficiary  pay- 
ments. 

The  plan  expands  authority  under 
Medicare  for  the  use  of  competitive 
bidding  procedures  and  other  cost  effi- 
cient approaches  for  the  purchase  of 
laboratory  services,  durable  medical 
equipment,  and  other  non-physician 
services  and  supplies.  Furthermore, 
payment  for  durable  medical  equip- 
ment provided  through  home  health 
agencies  would  be  limited  to  80  per- 
cent, the  same  percentage  covered  by 
Medicare  luider  other  circvunstances. 

A  provision  of  the  plan  will  entitle 
the  elderly  to  Medicare  benefits  on 
the  first  day  of  the  full  month  that  in- 
dividuals meet  all  eligibility  condi- 
tions. At  present,  entitlement  begins 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
an  individual  meets  the  conditions  for 
only  one  day.  This  proposal  is  consist- 
ent with  initial  Social  Security  eligibil- 
ities for  individuals  who  attain  age  62. 
Also,  most  private  insurance  coverage 
now  remains  in  effect  until  Medicare 
coverage  begins;  thus  most  benefici- 
aries would  not  be  affected. 

Finally,  the  plan  makes  two  changes 
in  Medicaid.  The  reduction  in  Federal 
payments  to  States  authorized  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  would  be  extended  beyond  1984 


for  an  indefinite  period.  The  reduction 
would  be  cut.  however,  from  4.5  per- 
cent to  3  percent.  In  addition,  Medic- 
aid beneficiaries  would  have  to  make 
nominal  copayments  for  outpatient 
visits  and  hospital  stays. 

Our  legislative  package  contains  ad- 
ditional Medicare  and  Medicaid  provi- 
sions to  strengthen  program  manage- 
ment, simplify  reqiilrements  for  pro- 
gram participation,  produce  savings  in 
program  q^ending,  and  reduce  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  in  these  programs. 

MKDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVKRAGI  AHD  C08TS- 
SHARIHO  RZPORM 

The  "Medicare  Catastrophic  Hospi- 
tal Costs  Protection  Act  of  1983"  im- 
proves coverage  for  long  and  expensive 
hospitalizations  and  introduces  modest 
coinsiurance  on  the  initial  days  of  hos- 
pitalization. 

The  ciurent  Medicare  Hospital  In- 
siu-ance  program  neither  adequately 
protects  beneficiaries  in  cases  of  pro- 
longed illness,  nor  provides  financial 
incentives  to  minimize  unnecessary 
utilization  of  services.  Medicare  covers 
only  90  to  150  days  of  hospitalization 
during  a  spell  of  illness  (depending  on 
whether  a  "lifetime  reserve"  of  60 
days  has  been  previously  exhausted), 
even  if  additional  hospitalization  is 
clearly  warranted.  After  the  60th  day, 
cost  sharing  becomes  onerous.  Pa- 
tients pay  25  percent  of  the  inpatient 
hospital  deductible  ($88/day)  for  the 
61st  to  90th  day  and  50  percent  ($175/ 
day)  for  lifetime  reserve  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  a  deductible  is  paid 
for  the  first  day,  no  coinsurance  at  all 
is  imposed  until  the  61st  day  of  hospi- 
talization, eliminating  any  financial 
incentive  for  the  beneficiary  to  leave  a 
hospital  as  soon  as  it  is  medically  ad- 
visable to  do  so. 

The  bill  provides  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  imlimited  days  of  hospi- 
talization imder  the  Medicare  Hospital 
Insurance  program.  At  the  same  time, 
the  biU  imposes  coinsurance  for  a 
maximum  of  60  days  annually  (8  per- 
cent of  the  inpatient  hospital  deducti- 
ble for  the  2d  through  15th  day  of  a 
spell  of  illness  and  5  percent  thereaf- 
ter) to  encourage  beneficiary  cost-con- 
sciousness and  the  efficient  use  of 
health  resources.  The  bill  also  limits 
to  two  the  number  of  inpatient  hospi- 
tal deductibles  that  could  be  imposed 
annually  (no  matter  how  many  spells 
of  illness  occur)  and  reduces  the 
skilled  nursing  facility  coinsurance 
rate  from  12.5  to  5  percent  of  the  inpa- 
tient hospital  deductible. 

FROSPKCnVE  PATMENT  FOR  IltPATIKKT 
HOSPITAL  SERVICES  UNDER  MEDICARE 

The  "Medicare  Prospective  Payment 
Rates  Act"  will  establish  Medicare  as  a 
prudent  buyer  of  services  and  will 
ensiu-e  for  both  hospitals  and  the  Fed- 
eral government  a  predictable  pay- 
ment for  services.  This  system  of  pay- 
ment can  be  implemented  in  October, 
1983. 


Medicare  traditionally  paid  hospitals 
retrospectively  determined  reasonable 
costs.  This  system  essentially  paid  hos- 
pitals for  whatever  they  spent.  There 
were,  therefore,  weak  Incentives  for 
hospitals  to  conserve  costs  and  operate 
efficiently.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
under  this  system  hospital  expendl- 
tiu'es  have  been  and  are  continuing  to 
increase  rapidly.  Medicare  expendi- 
tures for  hospital  care  have  increased 
19  percent  annually  from  1979  to  1982. 
The  cost  of  a  service  varies  substan- 
tially from  hospital  to  hospital. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  (TEFRA)  changed  this 
system  of  hospital  reimbursement  by 
placing  limits  on  what  hospitals  could 
be  paid.  My  proposal  builds  upon  the 
TEFRA  improvements.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  prospectively  deter- 
mined rates  which  will  foster  greater 
efficiency  in  the  provision  of  hospital 
services.  Medicare  payments  for  oper- 
ating costs  will  be  specifically  related 
to  the  patient's  condition,  but  will  not 
vary  from  hospital  to  hospital  (except 
to  aUow  for  differences  in  area  wage 
rates).  Rates  will  be  set  for  each  of  467 
diagnosis-related  groups.  Capital  ex- 
penditures and  me<Ucal  education 
costs  will  be  excluded  Initially  from 
the  calculation  of  basic  payments  and 
reimbursed  separately.  Additional  pay- 
ments will  be  made  for  unusual  cases 
involving  exceptionally  long  hospital 
stays. 

To  the  extent  that  a  hospital  oper- 
ates efficiently  it  would  earn  a  surplus, 
and  to  the  extent  it  operates  ineffi- 
ciently it  would  show  a  deficit.  Hospi- 
tals with  higher  costs  will  not  be  able 
to  pass  on  extra  costs  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries  and  thus  will  face  strong 
incentives  to  make  cost-effective 
changes  in  practices. 

CHAMGXS  IM  THE  TAX  TRKATMEHT  OP  EMPLOTKR 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  HEALTH  PLANS 

The  Health  Costs  Containment  Tax 
Act  of  1983  is  designed  to  encourage 
employers  to  provide  an  adequate  level 
of  health  benefits  to  their  employees, 
while  eliminating  the  open-ended  tax 
preference  for  health  benefits  over 
cash  wages. 

Under  current  tax  law  an  employer's 
contribution  to  an  employee's  health 
plan  is  not  included  in  the  employee's 
gross  income.  This  bill  will  limit  tax- 
free  health  benefits  paid  by  an  em- 
ployer to  $175  per  month  for  a  family 
plan  and  $70  per  month  for  individual 
coverage.  These  limits  will  be  indexed 
to  increase  yearly  in  proportion  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Employer  con- 
tributions above  these  amounts  will  be 
included  in  the  employee's  income  and 
taxed  (income  and  Social  Security)  ac- 
cordingly. Thus,  individuals  can 
choose  to  purchase  as  much  health  in- 
surance as  they  wish  with  after-tax 
dollars,  but  the  tax  laws  will  not  subsi- 
dize the  piuxhase  of  unlimited  health 
insurance. 
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]  HTSXCUa  PATMKHT  PUIZI  AKD 
imtBUBSEKOIT  UlflTS 

The  oth^  provisions  of  this  package 
are  contaL  ted  hi  the  "Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Amendments  of  1983." 


Medicare  customary  and  prevailing 
charges  for  physician  services  will  be 
held  at  1983  levels  for  one  year  begin- 
ning in  July,  1984.  Under  current  law 
prevailing  charges  would  otherwise  be 
increased  in  July,  1984.  by  the  annu- 
alized 1984  value  of  the  Medicare  Eco- 
nomic Index  while  Increases  in  cus- 
tomary charges  would  not  be  con- 
strained. This  limit  is  consistent  with 
other  steps  contained  in  the  Budget  to 
reduce  the  structural  deficit. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  (TEFRA)  limited  the  in- 
crease in  hospital  expenditures  under 
Medicare  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  hospitals  purchase 
(the  hospital  "market  basket  index") 
plus  one  percent.  This  provision 
amends  TEFRA  to  limit  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  hospital  expenditiues  for 
fiscal  year  1984  only  to  the  increase  in 
the  hospital  market  basket  index. 

These  proposals  are  part  of  a  gov- 
ernment-wide freeze  aimed  at  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit.  Medicare  spending 
for  physicians  increased  by  21  percent 
in  1982  and  Is  expected  to  rise  by  19 
percent  in  1983  and  17  percent  in  1984. 
As  mentioned  earlier.  Medicare  hospi- 
tal expenditures  have  grown  at  compa- 
rable rates.  In  this  time  of  fiscal  crisis, 
we  must  ask  all  participants  in  the 
health  care  market,  physicians,  hospi- 
tals, and  program  beneficiaries,  to  do 
their  part  in  slowing  increases  in 
spending. 

GRADUATED  INCREASIS  nt  THE  SUPFUCIiEIfTARY 
MEDICAL  HfSURAMCE  (SMI)  OH  PART  B  PREMIX7M 

This  provision  will  freeze  the  Part  B 
premium  at  the  present  $12.20  per 
month  for  the  remainder  of  1983,  in- 
stead of  increasing  it  to  $13.50  in  July 
as  was  previously  announced.  The 
delay  coincides  with  the  delay  in  the 
cost-of-living  increase  for  Social  Secu- 
rity recommended  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Sectirity. 

In  January  1984,  the  Part  B  premi- 
um will  be  set  at  25  percent— the  per- 
centage specified  in  current  law— of 
program  costs  for  aged  beneficiaries 
for  that  calendar  year.  Over  the  next  4 
years,  the  Part  B  premiimi  will  be  in- 
creased 2.5  percentage  points  each 
year,  to  reach  35  percent  of  program 
costs  for  the  elderly  in  January  1988. 
Thereafter,  the  premium  for  each  cal- 
endar year  would  be  set  at  35  percent 
of  program  costs  (the  actuarially  ade- 
quate rate)  for  the  elderly  for  that 
year.  When  Medicare  began.  Congress 
envisioned  that  the  elderly  would  bear 
50  percent  of  SMI  costs  and  the  law 
initially  required  that  SMI  costs  tie 
equally  financed  by  the  general  tax- 
payer and  the  users  of  SMI  services. 

By  gradually  raising  the  SMI  premi- 
um to  35  percent  of  program  costs, 
this  provision  provides  for  a  more  eq- 
uitable baltuice  between  general  reve- 
nue and  premium  financing  of  Medi- 
care Part  B. 


unaaiiw  TBI  PAiT  a  bdoctuli 
The  Part  B  deductible  wiU  be  in- 
creased in  January  of  each  year  baaed 
on  an'H"^^  changes  in  the  Medicare 
Economic  Index.  This  provision  would 
tPftjntAin  the  constant  dollar  value  of 
the  deductible. 

The  1981  Reconciliation  Act  in- 
creased the  Part  B  deductible  from 
$60  to  $75.  Before  this  amendment, 
the  deductible  had  remained  at  $60 
since  1972.  despite  a  250  percent  in- 
crease in  program  reimbiusements  per 
aged  enroUee  between  1972  and  1981. 

Current  law  does  not  provide  for 
future  increases  in  the  deductible.  As  a 
result,  the  initial  beneficiary  liability 
for  medical  services  will  decrease  in 
real  terms  over  time  and  these  costs 
WiU  be  shifted  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  value  of  the 
deductible  as  a  deterrent  to  uimeces- 
sary  utilization  will  again  diminish. 

OTHER  PROPOSALS 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting 
today  includes  other  items,  all  of 
which  are  designed  to  make  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient programs.  They  include,  among 
others,  proposals  for  competitive  pur- 
chasing for  laboratory  services  and  du- 
rable medical  equipment  and  reim- 
bursement charges  for  certain  Medi- 
care services. 

HOMINAL  MEDICAO)  COPATMEMTS 

This  provision  requires  States  to 
impose  nominal  copajrments  on  all 
Medicaid  beneficiaries  for  hospital, 
physician,  clinic,  and  outpatient  de- 
partment services.  Specifically,  the 
categorically  needy  would  have  to  pay 
$1  per  day  for  hospital  services  and  $1 
per  visit  for  physician  or  outpatient 
services.  The  medically  needy  would 
have  to  pay  $2  per  for  hospital  services 
and  $1.50  per  visit  for  physician  serv- 
ices. Beneficiaries  who  are  enrolled  in 
HMOs  or  who  are  institutionalized 
would  be  exempt  from  all  copayment 
requirements. 

First-dollar  insurance  coverage,  such 
as  that  which  Medicaid  provides, 
leaves  the  consumer  with  virtually  no 
financial  incentive  to  question  the 
need  for  services.  Services  that  are  to- 
tally free  are  likely  to  be  overutUized. 
If  patients  share  in  some  of  the  costs, 
they  and  their  physicians  will  reduce 
unnecessary  or  marginal  utilization. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  that 
cost-sharing  can  reduce  health  care 
costs,  mostly  by  reducing  unnecessary 
utili^tion. 

BUDGETARY  EPrECT  OP  THE  HEALTH  INCBMTIVES 
REPORM  PACKAGE  KSU  OTHER  MEDICARE  AND 
MEDICAID  PROVISIONS 

These  provisions  will  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  reducing  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. In  fiscal  year  1984  this  legislative 
package  will  have  a  cumulative  budg- 
etary impact  of  $4.2  billion:  the  net 
Medicare  impact  of  spending  reduc- 
tions and  premium  increases  is  a  budg- 


etary reduction  of  $1.7  billion;  Federal 
Medicaid  qiendlng  reductions  amount 
to  $266  million,  and  increased  tax  reve- 
nues from  the  change  in  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  employer-paid  health  benefits 
amount  to  $2.3  billion.  These  savings 
are  sustained  and,  in  fact,  grow  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  advanc- 
ing today  reflects  our  most  thoughtful 
effort  to  address  and  reform  the  basic 
economic  incentives  that  operate  in 
the  health  care  sector.  Since  health 
care  now  represents  over  10  percent  of 
our  Nation's  Gross  National  Product 
and  is  growing  as  a  proportion  of  ONP 
each  year,  the  enormous  task  of  struc- 
tural reform  is  well  worth  undertak- 
ing. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have 
taken  great  care  to  devise  a  legislative 
package  that  shares  the  responsibility 
for  such  reform  and  the  burden  of  re- 
ductions in  health  care  financing 
fairly  among  all  segments  of  our  socie- 
ty. The  distribution  of  budgetary  sav- 
ings among  wortcers  and  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  beneficiaries  confirms  our  ef- 
forts in  this  regard. 

Our  need  to  constrain  the  growth  of 
our  national  spending  for  health  care 
in  the  interests  of  a  healthy  and  stable 
economy  is  urgent.  Regulatory  ap- 
proaches to  health  care  cost  contain- 
ment tried  previously  have  proven  in- 
effective and  sometimes  counterpro- 
ductive to  this  goal.  I  urge  you  to  Join 
me  in  facing  the  challenge  before  us 
and  consider  favorably  our  approach 
to  health  incentives  reform. 

ROHALD  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  28, 1983. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-284.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  VS.  International 
Trade  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-28fi.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  status  of  certain  loan  guar- 
antees to  Poland:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-286.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  in  the  60  days 
prior  to  February  3,  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-287.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  reports  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Auditor  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Boxing  and  Wrestling  Commission 
annual  report  and  the  report  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Neighborhood  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cktvemment  Affairs. 


EC-288.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Penonnel  Management, 
a  report  on  tbe  Senior  Executive  Service;  to 
the  CoDunittee  on  Govemmental  Affairs. 

EC-289.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  Board  for  calendar  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-290.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  Judgment 
funds  of  the  Choctaw  Nation;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-291.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Incon^stencles  In  Administration  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act";  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-292.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1982 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-293.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-294.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  annual  evaluation  reports  by  the 
Forest  Service  relative  to  forest  and  range- 
land  renewable  resources  planning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-29S.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  Chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Maternal, 
Infant,  and  Fetal  Nutrition,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  1982  report  of  the  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrictilture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-296.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  that  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Policy  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-297.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal I>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fourth  quarterly  report  for  1982  on 
the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate 
and  under  the  German  Offset  Agreement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-298.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  funds  obligated  for  defense  re- 
search in  chemical  warfare  and  biological 
defense  research;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-299.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  descriptions 
of  country-to-country  and  multinational 
agreements  entered  into  by  each  Military 
Department  during  fiscal  1982  and  expected 
to  be  in  effect  in  fiscal  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-300.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  monetary  policy  report  pursuant 
to  the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EC-301.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  flood  studies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-302.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Coiuisel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  national 
flood  insurance  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-303.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Improving  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Systems 
To  Control  Payments  for  Unnecessary  Phy- 
sicians' Services";  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-304.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Amtrak  Legislative  Report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-305.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"An  Analysis  of  Natural  Gas  Pricing  Policy 
Alternatives";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-306.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  financial  statements  for 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  for  1982; 

EC-307.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  oil  and  gas  lease  sale  No. 
57;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-308.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "Controlling  Emissions  Prom 
Ligh^Duty  Motor  Vehicles  at  Higher  Eleva- 
tions"; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-309.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  5-year  plan  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-310.  A  commimicatlon  from  tbe  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Soil  Conservation  Service's 
plan  for  the  Elk  Creek  Watershed.  Kans.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-311.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-312.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  increased 
U.S.  participation  In  the  African  develop- 
ment fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-313.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  AID,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Egyptian  economy  and  debt  repayment 
prospects;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-314.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to   law,   copies   of   International 
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amend  Utie  38.  United  States  Code,  to  ter- 
minate the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  advance  pay- 
menU  of  educational  and  subaistence  allow- 
ances, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-328.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  tiUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
repeal  the  authority  for  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  spouses  to  pursue  correspond- 
ence training,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-329.  A  commimication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  request  from  the  Superi- 
or Oil  Co.  for  repayment  of  excess  royalty 
payments:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-330.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act.  and  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  degree  of  in- 
spection to  be  conducted  in  meat,  poultry, 
and  egg  processing  plants,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-331.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  recover  the  cost  of 
providing  plant  variety  protection  pursuant 
to  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttve,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-332.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (Pesticides  and  Toxic 
Substances),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  total  number  of  applications 
for  conditional  registrations  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-333.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  allocation  of  fimds 
made  avaUable  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  inter- 
national military  education  and  training 
and  military  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-334.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  sUting  that  the  Copperhead 
program  has  exceeded  baseline  unit  costs  by 
more  than  25  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-33S.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  the  Intent  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  donate  a  B-29  Su- 
perfortess  aircraft  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  display  at 
the  Salpan  International  Airport;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-336.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  that  certain  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs  have  exceeded  baseline 
unit  costs:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-337.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  shelf  stocking  function  at  the 
naval  commissary  store,  Oceana,  Va.,  to  per- 
formance by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


EC-338.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logictici).  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  con- 
versi(m  of  the  shelf  storing  function  at  the 
commissary  store.  Naval  Statitm,  Norfolk. 
Va.,  to  performance  by  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EX:-339.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Depart- 
ment's report  on  Federal  tax  Incentives  and 
rental  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Development. 

EC-340.  A  commimication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-341.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  loan,  guaran- 
tee, and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  E^imbank  during  October  1982  to  Com- 
munist countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-342.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  final  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration's  quarterly  report  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-343.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
Doinlstrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  waiver  of  section  11(b)  of  the 
Stevenson- Wydler  Act  relating  to  schedul- 
ing of  technology  Innovations  functions  In 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-344.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportetion  Safety 
Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-345.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  enhance  the  transfer 
of  technical  information  to  industry,  busi- 
ness, and  the  general  public  by  amending 
the  act  of  September  9,  1950  (64  SUt.  823- 
824:  15  U.S.C.  1151-1157),  as  amended,  to  es- 
Ublish  the  technical  information  clearing- 
house fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-346.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Congressional  Relations. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  proposed 
safety  standard  for  omnidirectional  citizens 
band  base  station  antennas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EX:-347.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Congressional  Relations, 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  amendments 
to  the  requirements  for  full-size  and  non- 
full-size  baby  cribs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-348.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  to  improve  the  nuclear 
powerplant  siting  and  licensing  process,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Putdic  Works. 

EC-349.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3S0.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  applications  by  Amoco  Pro- 
duction Co.,  SheU  Oil  Co.,  ARCO  OU  &  Oas 
Co.,  and  Texaco,  Inc.  for  repayment  of 
excess  royalty  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-351.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  EInergy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  industrial 
energy  efficiency  improvement  program  for 
calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-352.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  truismittlng,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  on  leasing  systems  for  oU  and 
gas  lease  sale  No.  69  (part  II).  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-353.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  first  biennial  report  on  implemen- 
tation of  the  Alaska  Federal-Civilian  Energy 
Efficiency  Swap  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuxes. 

AC-354.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  informa- 
tion by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3iiS.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  report  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Worlu. 

EC-356.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  third  calendar 
quarter  of  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-357.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
accept  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasurr.  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3S8.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
agreement  on  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textile  and  textile  products 
between  the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan 
and  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3S9.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  LegisUtive  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the 
delay  in  the  submission  of  the  annual  report 
on  the  minority  recruitment  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-360.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  drafts  of  pro- 
poMd  legislation  to  authorize  supplemental 
assistance  to  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuilding  its 
economy  and  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  authorize  supplemental  inter- 


national security  assistance  for  urgent  pur- 
poses for  the  fiscal  year  198S,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  authorise  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985,  and  for  other  punxises: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-361.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
State's  activities  related  to  recruitment  and 
equal  employment  efforts  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-362.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Europe,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  anni'it'  report  of  the  Commission 
for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-363.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  in  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  February  17.  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-22.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"Sehatx  Jonra  RESOLunoif  No.  23 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Navy  is  stlv- 
Ing  to  perform  responsibilities  essential  to 
national  defense  over  a  three-ocean  area 
while  possessing  ships  and  other  resoiuxes 
adequate  only  for  an  area  of  about  one  and 
one-half  oceans;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  well  known  that  the  battle- 
ship USS  Missouri,  a  formidable  ship  of 
international  renown  with  the  potential  for 
being  mooemlzed  and  outfitted  with  an 
array  of  modem  and  highly  effective  weap- 
ons systems,  is  available  in  the  Navy's  inac- 
tive fleet;  and 

"Whereas,  this  reactivation  and  modern- 
ization can  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of 
about  $325  million,  far  less  than  a  new  con- 
struction cost  of  nearly  $2  billion,  and  would 
therefore  be  cost  and  time  effective:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soviet  Navy  is  already 
three  times  as  large  as  the  United  States 
Navy,  is  aggressively  building  larger  and 
more  powerful  ships,  and  is  expanding  over 
the  oceans  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  in  response  to  continuing  needs 
in  international  theaters,  the  United  States 
Navy  has  developed  specific  plans  for  the 
deployment  and  utilization  of  battleships  as 
central  ships  in  battle  groups;  and 

"Whereas,  this  reactivation,  moderniza- 
tion, deployment  and  utilization  of  the  USS 
Missouri  are  important  to  the  overriding  na- 
tional mission  of  providing  for  the  common 
defense;  and 

"Whereas,  this  would  also  ensure  employ- 
ment and  associated  benefits  for  thousands 
of  American  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  requested  to  authorize  and 
fund  the  reactivation  of  the  battleship  USS 
Missouri,  and  has  not  yet  provided  this  aug- 
mentation of  our  naval  defenses;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 


Resolved  bv  the  Senate,  the  Houae  of  DOe- 
galet  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  memorialised  to 
provide  the  United  States  Navy  wiUi  the  ex- 
traordinary resources  embodied  to  the  bat- 
tleship USS  Missouri  by  authorizing  and 
funding  this  project,  and  in  petition  for  this 
purpose,  we  affix  our  signatures  hereto: 
and,  be  it 

Retoloved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  house  of  Congress,  and  to 
members  of  the  Virginia  C^ongressional  Del- 
egation." 

POM-23.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

"Skkatk  Jonrr  Risolutioh  No.  74 

"Whereas,  on  January  18.  1983.  the  Hon- 
orable Andrew  B.  Pogarty,  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  made  a  presentation  to  the  Virginia 
Senate  Finance  Committee  concerning  the 
impact  of  the  recently  enacted  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982.  and 
during  the  presentation,  it  became  clear 
that  Congress  had  included  a  number  of 
mandates  that  will  adversely  affect  certain 
laws  of  Virginia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Act,  which  includes  many 
provisions  affecting  the  widths  and  lengths 
of  tractor-trailers  and  the  allowance  of  twin 
trailers,  renders  the  Commonwealth  power- 
less to  determine  if  twin  trailers  are  suitable 
for  travel  upon  interstate  and  arterial  high- 
ways of  the  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  operation  of  twin,  and  pos- 
sible triple,  trailers  on  Virginia  highways, 
which  has  consistently  been  prohibited  by 
the  Genera]  Assembly,  is  a  highly  contro- 
versial issue  which  the  General  Assembly 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  resolve;  and 

"Whereas,  this  federal  legislation  serves 
to  nullify  laws  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia  has  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  people  traveling  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  Commonwealth,  and  usurps 
state  authority  in  an  area  previously  con- 
trolled by  both  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  Houte  of  Dele- 
gates concurring.  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  General  Assembly  that  the  regulation 
of  tractor-trailer  length  and  width  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  state  government;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Siu^ace 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
usurps  the  power  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
nullifies  laws  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  has  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  people  traveling  on  the  highways 
of  the  Commonwealth;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  prepare  a  copy  of  this  resolution  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congressional  Delegation 
of  Virginia,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  order  that  they  may  be 
apprised  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

POM-24.  A  concxurent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation: 
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legislation  now  before  Congress 
Amtrak  to  purchase  and 
restortag  passenger  train 
__jdlanapoUs  and  Cincinnati 
the  vital  Chicago  to  Indian- 
link:  and 
.  .  trains  would  continue  to 
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rherefore, 
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the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
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the  General  Assembly  of 

supports  continued  rail 
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we  call  upon  all  members  of 
to  the  Congress  of 
of  America  to  work  for 
the  Amtrak  purchase  in  the 
1  of  the  97tb  Congress, 
immediately  on  its  approval 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  trans- 
resolution  to  the  leader- 
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United  States  Senators  and 
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resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
Territory  of  Guam:  to  the 
Energy   and   Natural   Re- 


Rl  SOLITTIOR  No.  349 


"Be  U  resoli  ed  bp  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territom  of  Q%  am: 

"Whereas,  ssrious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  a  possible  cover-up  in  the  De- 
partment of  tt  e  Interior  Involving  Assistant 
Secretary  for  rerrttorial  and  International 
Affairs  Pedro  panjuan  and  the  Governor  of 
Guam:  and 

"Whereas.  Assistant  Secretary  Sanjuan. 
who  last  year  i  ledged  to  work  In  the  best  in 
terest  of  Ouaii  l.  has  interf erred  with  the  af 
fairs  of  the  go  remment  of  Guam  by  remov 
Ing  the  Ooven  iment  Comptroller  during  an 
investigation:  i  nd 

"Whereas,  t  le  Government  Comptroller. 
Ben  T.  Pukutsme,  was  acting  well  within 
the  duties  of  lis  assignment  by  investlgat 
ing  allegationi  that  votes  for  the  Primary 
Election  has  peen  "bought"  with  govern- 
ment f'jnds  bt  employing  over  1,000  provi- 
sional employ  ees— and  Assistant  Secretary 
Sanjiian's  reo  ill  of  Fukutome  has  clouded 
the  credlbiUtji  of  Guam's  electoral  process; 
and 

"Whereas.  Ilie  Executive  Branch  Is  still 
hiring  provi8l<  nal  employees:  and 

"Whereas.  11  is  the  sense  of  the  Sixteenth 
Guam  Leglals  ture  that  It  would  be  in  the 
best  Interest  c  f  the  people  of  Guam,  as  well 
as  the  taxpay  ns  of  America,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justl<  e  were  requested  to  probe  this 
relationship  i  nd  answer  the  questions  that 
are  being  ralsi  d;  and 

"Whereas,  1  was  only  six  months  ago  that 
the  Guam  Liglslature  adopted  Resolution 
344.  a  copy  of  whkh  Is  attached.  'Expressing 
the  Guam  Le  ilalature's  support  for  Ben  T. 


Pukutome  for  his  objective  examination  of 
the  fuel  oQ  supply  contract  between  Guam 
Power  Authority  and  Coastal/Bermuda 
Limited';  and  _,  . 

"Whereas,  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture adopted  Resolution  344  as  a  result  of 
Sanjuan's  recall  of  Fukutome,  and  his  arbi- 
trary assignment  of  a  retired  federal  comp- 
troller from  American  Samoa  to  complete 
the  audit  commenced  by  Fukutome;  and 

"Whereas,  the  audit  vindicated  Fukutome 
and  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legislature;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

■Reaolved.  That  Assistant  Secretary  San- 
juan's latest  recall  of  Pukutome  over  the 
provisional  hlrees,  and  his  withholding  of 
the  Supply  Management  Division  audit 
Impels  the  SUteenth  Guam  Legislature  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  direct  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  investigate  a  possible  cover-up  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  Sanjuan  and  the  Governor 
of  Guam  and  the  former's  Involvement  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  government  of 
Guam  diuing  an  election  year,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Six- 
teenth Guam  Legislature  for  the  Justice  to 
prevail  the  federal  comptroller  must  be  free 
to  objectively  analyze  the  expenditures  of 
Guam's  public  funds,  in  a  timely  manner  so 
that  honest  public  servants  need  not  fear 
the  results  of  audit;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Six- 
teenth Guam  Legislature  request  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment Comptroller  for  Guam  immediate- 
ly complete  the  audit  concerning  the  provi- 
sional hlrees;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam, 
does  hereby  express  support  for  Fukutome's 
continuance  as  the  Government  Comptrol- 
ler for  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  President 
Protem  of  the  United  States  Senate;  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, to  the  United  States  Attorney  General; 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  General  Ac- 
counting Office;  to  Guam's  Delegate  to  the 
United  States  Congress;  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources:  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs:  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Guam." 

POM-26.  A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  City 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
urging  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  exercise  Its  full  regulatory  au- 
thority: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

POM-27.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Grand  Traverse 
County,  Mich.,  supporting  Traverse  Bay  Re- 
gional Planning  regarding  Michigan  House 
Resolution  No.  06BB;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-28.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works: 

RXSOLOTIOH 

"Whereas,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  la  11.3% 


and  some  counties  have  rates  which  far 
exceed  the  average  for  the  SUte;  and 

"Whereas.  In  certain  areas  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, one  out  of  every  four  workers  is 
unemployed:  and 

"Whereas.  The  bridges,  roads  and  mass 
transit  systems  of  the  Nation  are  in  need  of 
repairs  and  renovations:  and 

"Whereas,  This  Commonwealth  is  fourth 
in  the  niunber  of  bridges  and  total  miles  of 
highways  which  are  adversely  affected  by 
the  harsh  winter  weather  prevalmt  in  the 
area;  and 

"Whereas.  Public  Works  Programs  have 
had  positive  results  in  the  past;  and 

"Whereas,  Public  Works  spending  plans 
could  be  Justified  solely  on  the  need  to 
repair  our  faulty  transportation  system:  and 

"Whereas.  These  projects  need  to  be  done 
regardless  of  the  unemployment  rate  and 
doing  these  projects  now  gives  us  the  per- 
fect way  to  reduce  high  unemployment: 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
memorializes  Congress  to  appropriate  fund- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible  for  an  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Program,  which  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  all  other  states,  to  reduce  luiem- 
ployment,  upgrade  our  bridges,  roadways 
and  missing  links  In  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  each  Senator  and  Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-29.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Rksolutioh 

Be  it  resolved  bv  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  CSwim: 

"Whereas,  the  matter  of  disposing  of  nu- 
clear wastes  by  dumping  them  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  has  become  a  matter  of  extreme  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  Oceania;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  have  re- 
peatedly voiced  through  their  elective  repre- 
senUtives  their  stringent  opposition  to  such 
dumping;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  are  Joined 
in  this  opposition  by  the  people  who  Inhabit 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas, the  Republic  of  Nauru,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
Vanuatu.  Palau,  Korea,  Thailand,  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  and  other  islands  and  nations 
In  the  Pacific  Basin;  and 

"Whereas,  the  issue  of  nuclear  waste 
dumping  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  generated  sus- 
tained discussion  and  controversy  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  General  Assembly  of  the 
Asian-Pacific  Parliamentarians'  Union 
(APPU)  in  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  only  nation  at  the  APPU 
General  Assembly  which  supported  the  con- 
cept of  ocean  nuclear  dumping  and  thus 
prevented  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  body's  clearly  dominant  posi- 
tion (the  APPU  operating  under  a  rule  re- 
quiring unanimity  for  the  adoption  of  any 
General  Assembly  Resolution)  was  Japan,  a 
highly  Industrialized  nation  whose  Interests 
are  not  necessarily  in  sympathy  with  nor 
understanding  of  the  positions  of  the  people 
of  Oceania:  and 
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"Whneaa.  the  subject  of  nuclear  waste 
dumping  in  ocean  waters  will  again  be  ad- 
dreaed  at  the  Lcmdon  Dumping  Convention 
In  Febniarr.  and 

"Whereaa,  the  people  of  Guam  will  not  be 
repreaented  at  the  London  Dumping  Con- 
vention except  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  large;  and 

"Whereas,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  not  being  directly  affected 
nor  fully  advised  as  to  the  position  of  the 
people  of  Guam  and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific 
upon  this  critical  subject,  are  unlikely  to 
speak  up  against  nuclear  waste  ocean  dump- 
tnr.  and 

"Whereas,  the  Seventeenth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture finds  it  necessary  that  the  delegates  to 
the  London  Dumping  Convention  be  in- 
formed of  the  widespread  opposition  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  to  this  form  of  dispos- 
ing of  nuclear  wastes;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Pacific,  save  those  of  Japan,  does  state 
its  unqualified  opposition  to  any  plan  to 
dmnp  nuclear  wastes  not  only  in  the  Pacific 
but  in  any  ocean  water;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature  does  request  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  at  the  London  Diunp- 
ing  Convention  to  register  the  opposition  of 
the  people  of  Guam  and  the  Pacific  to  such 
dumping  and,  upon  examination  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  dumping  of  nuclear  wastes  in 
ocean  waters,  to  oppose  any  plan  that  would 
permit  such  dumping;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary  of 
State:  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  to 
Guam's  Delegate  to  Congress;  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  London  Dumping  Con- 
vention; to  the  Governor  and  presiding  offi- 
cer of  each  State  Legislative  body  of  Califor- 
nia, Washington  and  Oregon;  to  the  delega- 
tions of  the  Asian-Pacific  Parliamentarians' 
Union;  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-30.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Guam:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Rbolutior  No.  2 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Quam: 

"Whereas,  Public  Laws  15-11,  lS-110.  16- 
65  and  16-115  set  the  establishment  of 
Guam  as  an  international  financial  center 
IS  an  economic  objective  for  the  territory  of 
Guam:  and 

"Whereas,  current  tax  statutes  reason- 
ably, rationally  and  consistently  afford 
Guam  rightful  status  as  an  international  fi- 
nancial center,  and 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
is  currently  attempting  to  have  The  Nether- 
lands/Antilles Treaty  relative  to  tax  appli- 
cations repealed  or  modified;  and 

"Whereas,  Guam  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  States  and  with  sources  of  Inter- 
national funds  from  international  financial 
center  activities  would  satisfy  a  major  objec- 
tive in  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  cur- 
rent treaties  with  The  Netherlands/ Antilles 
and  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands  in  the  past, 
that  of  increasing  funds  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments:  and 

"Whereas,  the  U.8.  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service  issued  Temporary 
Regulation  T.  D.  7866  (4a  861-1),  December 


28.  1M3  and  iMued  Internal  Revenue  Rul- 
ings 88-9  and  83-10,  December  29. 1982:  and 

"Whereas,  while  Guam  is  denied  voting 
repreaentatton  in  Congress,  it  nevertheless 
is  granted  the  right  imder  Section  31  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  administer  and  en- 
force the  Guam  Territorial  Income  Tax;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  DeiMutment 
of  the  Treasury  (Internal  Revenue  Service) 
by  issuing  Revenue  Ruling  83-9  pertaining 
to  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  Guam  Territorial  Income  Tax  is  in  vio- 
lation of  Section  31  of  the  Organic  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  such  ruling  would  place  Guam 
at  a  marked  disadvantage  in  attracting  for- 
eign investment,  compared  to  Jurisdictions 
sueh  as  The  Netherlands/ Antilles;  and 

"Whereas,  such  ruling  would  prohibit 
Guam  from  engaging  in  certain  activities 
which  the  United  States  Treasiu?  has  per- 
mitted in  The  Netherlands/ Antilles  for  two 
decades  and  continues  to  permit  in  .The 
Netherlands/ Antilles;  and 

"Whereas,  such  ruling  is  based  ut>on  Tem- 
porary Regulation  (4a  861-1)  and  proposed 
amendments  to  regulations  1.861-2  and 
1.861-3:  and 

Whereas,  such  regulations  reverse  regula- 
tions which  have  been  in  effect  for  many 
years  (1.936-1  (a)  <U)  (A)  fifth  sentence), 
whose  underlying  principle  was  affirmed 
only  a  few  months  ago  in  Revenue  Ruling 
82-114;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  action  by  the 
United  States  Treasiu^  would  greatly  hand- 
icap the  development  of  Guam  as  a  finan- 
cial center  and  impair  the  ability  of  this 
government  to  become  economically  and  fi- 
nancially self-sufficient;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resdlved,  That  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature  hereby  expresses  its  opposition 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department's  rulings 
and  regulations  relative  to  Guam  as  a  finan- 
cial center;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Acts  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  herein  recited  by  imposing 
additional  taxes  and  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Treasury  beyond 
its  established  limits  have  a  manifest  tend- 
ency to  subvert  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  of  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  rule  which  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  attempting  to  force  upon 
Guam  will  be  extremely  burdensome  and 
grievous;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  increase,  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  this  territory  depends  on 
the  full  and  free  enjoyment  by  its  residents 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  a  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  which  is  mutu- 
ally affectionate  and  advantageous  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  legislature  petitions 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  revoke  Reve- 
nue Ruling  83-9  and  Temporary  Regulation 
(4a  861-1)  and  withdraw  the  proposed 
amendments  to  Regulations  1.861-2  and 
1.861-3:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  legislature  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  require 
that  such  remedial  action  be  taken:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  Guam 
and  Guam's  Delegate  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  present  this  Reso- 
lution to  the  person  petitioned;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  thirty  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  the  Governor  of  Guam  report  to 
this  legislature  upon  the  results  of  the  peti- 
tion contained  herein,  and  in  the  event  that 
the  petition  is  not  granted,  recommend  al- 


ternate means  of  achieving  the  same  and  In- 
cluding resort  to  the  Courts  of  Guam  and 
Uie  United  States,  appeal  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  action  consistent  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  People  when  subject 
to  injuries  and  usurpations  by  an  unyielding 
sovereign;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  cotlfy  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
capacity  as  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate;  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  Guam's  Delegate  to  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives; 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-31.  A  resolution  adopted  by  United 
Paperworkers  International  Union  Execu- 
tive Board  supporting  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity in  order  to  restore  financial  Integrity  to 
our  Nation's  social  security  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-32.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city 
of  Altamonte  Springs.  Fla..  supporting  the 
reenactment  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-33.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city 
commission  of  the  city  of  Hallandale,  Fla., 
requesting  Congress  to  approve  a  Joint  reso- 
lution for  a  freeze  and  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

POM-34.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Minnesota:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"RnoLunoH 

"Whereas,  a  decade  ago,  on  January  27, 
1973,  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  were  signed  to 
end  American  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
agreement  was  provision  for  a  return  or  ac- 
counting for  prisoners  of  war  and  persons 
missing  in  action;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  Vietnam 
has  only  provided  information  on  a  few  of 
the  missing  and  this  only  through  the  pres- 
sure of  determined  families  and  dedicated 
congressmen:  and 

"Whereas,  2,490  Americans,  including  48 
Minnesotans,  remain  unaccounted  for  with 
investigation  of  their  sUtus  arrested  by  fail- 
ure of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  its  allied  govemmenU  to  cooperate  and 
assist;  and 

"Whereas,  there  have  been  repeated  veri- 
fied sighting  reports  that  some  of  the  miss- 
ing men  are  still  alive  in  Southeast  Asia:  and 

"Whereas,  the  sorrow,  tuixiety,  and  frus- 
tration of  the  families  of  these  men  cannot 
be  dispeUed  by  delay  or  neglect;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  America's  duty  to  ensiue, 
through  an  authentic  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation, the  return  of  Americans  still  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  account  for  Ameri- 
cans who  have  perished  there:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  govemmente  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  act  now 
to  account  for  the  miming;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  that  it  Joins 
with  the  families  of  the  missing  men  in 
maintaining  a  constant  vigU  of  anticipation 
and  hope  for  a  true  accounting  of  their 
loved  ones  and  the  immediate  return  of  the 
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ijhat  the  Chief  Clei*  of  the 
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POlf-235.  4  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Soiate  of  th(   State  of  Minnesota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relaticxis: 
&  nATK  Rbolutioh 


decade  ago,  on  January  27. 
Peace  Accords  were  signed  to 
involvement  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asii:  and 

"Whereas,  cne  of  the  conditions  of  that 
_j(reement  wa  i  provision  for  a  return  or  ac- 
counting for  irisoners  of  war  and  persons 
piiipring  in  acti  Dn:  and 

he  government  of  Vietnam 
has  only  prov  Ided  information  on  a  few  of 
the  missing  ai  id  this  only  through  the  pres- 
sure of  deter  nined  families  and  dedicated 
congressmen:  uid 

"Whereas.  :.490  Americaos,  including  48 
BCinnesotans,  remain  unaccoimted  for  with 
investigation  i  if  their  status  arrested  by  fail- 
ure of  the  Sxialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  its  allied  (ovemments  to  cooperate  and 
assist:  and 

"Whereas,  t  here  have  been  repeated  veri- 
fied sighting  eports  that  some  of  the  miss- 
ing men  are  si  iU  alive  in  Southeast  Asia:  and 

"Whereas,  I  he  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  frus- 
tration of  th«  families  of  these  men  cannot 
be  dispelled  b  r  delay  or  neglect:  and 

"Whereas,  1 1  is  America's  duty  to  ensure, 
through  an  a  ithentic,  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation, the  return  of  Americans  stiU  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  account  for  Ameri- 
cans who  hav '.  perished  there:  and 

"Whereas,  t  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  govemm^ts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  act  now 
to  account  fo  ■  the  missing;  Now,  Therefore, 
belt 

"Retolved  b  r  the  Senate  of  the  State  ofMin- 
netota.  That  it  Joins  with  the  families  of 
the  miiming  i  len  in  maintaining  a  constant 
vigil  of  antid  nation  and  hope  for  a  true  ac- 
counting of  t  leir  loved  ones  and  the  Imme- 
diate return  of  the  remains  of  those  who 
died  as  a  rest  it  of  the  war  or  imprisonment. 
Be  it  further 

"Retolved,  That  the  government  of  the 
United  State  should  do  all  it  can  to  answer 
the  quesUoni  surrounding  the  status  of  the 
miwing  men  to  secure  the  return  of  any 
living  prison  irs  or  missing  persons,  and  to 
secure  the  letum  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  Be  it  ft  rther 

"Resolved.  Fhat  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietiuun  sho  ild  immediately  yield  all  infor- 
mation it  ha  I  on  the  status  of  the  missing 


especially  since  there  is  no  reason  for  than 
to  refuse  to  give  this  information  other 
than  a  calculated  effort  to  protract  the 
agony  of  the  families  of  the  missing.  Be  it 
further  .   ^. 

"Retolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies  of 
this  resolution,  authenticated  by  his  signa- 
ture and  that  of  the  President,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Speaker  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  to 
the  MiimesoU  RepresenUtives  and  Sena- 
tors in  Congress  and  to  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resenUtives of  the  Socialist  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations." 

POM-36.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"Sdiatx  JoniT  RESOLunon  No.  6S 
"Whereas,    the    war    in    Southeast    Asia 
ended  over  a  decade  ago  but  is  still  a  tragic 
memory  to  those  who  did  return  as  well  as 
the  families  who  lost  their  loved  ones;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Virginia 
recognizes  the  unique  sacrifices  made  by  the 
veterans  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  who 
answered  their  country's  call  In  order  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  a  strong 
national  defense;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  still  approximately 
2,500  Americans  unaccounted  for  in  South- 
east Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
collected  and  analyzed  information  which 
clearly  esUbllshes  that  the  governments  of 
Indochina  possess  information  regarding 
American  POWs  and  MIAs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Etefense  Intelligence 
Agency  is  currently  investigating  more  than 
460  firsthand  live  sighting  reports  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  obtained  and  substantiated  informa- 
tion that  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
has  in  its  possession  the  remains  of  at  least 
400  U.S.  personnel  who  were  killed  as  the 
result  of  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  failed  to  accommodate  American 
humanitarian  and  compassionate  concerns 
regarding  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  return  of  the  remains  of  U.S. 
servicemen  and  civilians;  and 

"Whereas,  the  families  of  those  U.S.  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  suffered  untold  grief  and  uncer- 
tainty because  the  governments  of  Indo- 
china have  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  ac- 
counting of  those  missing:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
has  an  enduring  Interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Americans  listed  as  missing  or  otherwise  im- 
accounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virvinia,  the 
House  0}  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress to  call  upon  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  end  the  years  of  uncertainty  for 
American  POW/MIA  families  by  releasing 
aU  U.S.  prisoners  still  held,  providing  all  In- 
formation concerning  the  fate  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  still  missing,^  and  repa- 
triating all  American  remains  which  are 


now  In  their  possession  or  may  subsequently 
be  found:  and,  be  it 

"ReK>lved  flnaUy.  That  the  Oerk  of  the 
Senate  Is  directed  to  prepare  copies  of  this 
resolution  for  transmittal  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  RepresenUthres.  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  Congressional 
Delegation  In  order  that  they  may  be  K>- 
prised  of  the  sense  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly." 

POM-37.  A  petition  from  the  SUtewlde 
C(Hnmittees  Opposing  Regional  Plan  Areas 
(SCORPA)  relative  to  redress  of  grievances 
under  section  5  of  rule  VU.  U.S.  Senate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-38.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 


"RxsoLunoM  No.  16 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Owtm: 

"Whereas,  the  unincorporated  territory  of 
Guam  is  a  territory  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  people  are  subject  to  certain  bene- 
fits, privileges,  powers,  rights  and  duties  de- 
rived from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  United  SUtes  Coi>stitu- 
tlon  which  would  guarantee  the  equal  righU 
of  all  persons  regardless  of  sex  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  United  SUtes  Congress  for 
lU  coiuideration;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  are  firmly 
committed  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
proposed  amendment,  namely  that  equality 
of  righU  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  SUtes  govern- 
ment or  any  sUte  on  account  of  sex;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Guam  Legislature 
does  request  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to 
expeditiously  approve  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  United  SUtes  Constitution;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  President 
Pro-tempore  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives;  to  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; to  the  Chairperson  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee;  to  Guam's  RepresenU- 
tive  in  the  United  SUtes  Congress;  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Giuun." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence: 

Aimual  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  for  the  period  January  1. 
1981  through  December  31.  1982  (Rept.  No. 
98-10). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  week  containing  March  8.  1983, 
1984,  and  1985,  shall  be  designated  as 
"Women's  History  Week". 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 
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a  61X  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701)  to  permit  temporary 
use  by  Federal  departmenU  and  agencies  of 
public  lands  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. (Rept.  No.  9»-ll). 

S.  613.  An  original  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  city  of  Show  Low,  Arizona  (Rept. 
No.  9«-12)^ 

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging: 

Special  report  entitled  "DevelopmenU  in 
Aging,  Volumes  1  and  3"  (Rept.  No.  98-13). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  under  authority  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 333,  97th  Congress.  I  submit 
the  report  of  the  committee  entitled 
"Developments  In  Aging:  1982,"  vol- 
umes 1  and  2. 


for  the  term  of  6  years  from  Augiist  29, 
1982. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  re<»mmen- 
dation  that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  t^tify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Lewis  Arthur  Tambs,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  Colombia. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  reconunendation  that  It 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  the  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

LEWIS  A.  TAMBS 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fo(u-th  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Lewis  A.  Tambs. 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Colombia;  Nomi- 
nated January  25, 1983. 

Contributions.  Amount,  Date,  Donee: 

1.  Self— Volunteer  worker,  $100.00.  1978- 
82.  RepubUcan  Party  of  Arizona;  1980. 
Ronald  Reagan.  Barry  Goldwater,  John 
Rhodes;  Volunteer  Foreign  Policy  Consult- 
ant, 1982  to  Dean  Sellers  and  Pete  Dunn. 

2.  Spouse— $100.00  in  1980  to  Woody  Jen- 
kins of  Louisiana. 

3.  Children  and  spouses.  None. 

4.  Parents— Marguerite  J.  Jones.  Mother, 
$50.00,  1978-82  Robt.  Lagomarsino  (R.,  Ca); 
Father  (deceased). 

5.  Grandparents  (deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  (only  child). 

7.  Sister  and  spouses  (only  child). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  report  favorably  a  nomination  list 
in  the  Foreign  Service  which  appeared 
in  the  CoMGRESSiONAL  RccoRO  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1983.  and,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprinting  them  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar,  ask  that  these  nomina- 
tions lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  Information  of  Senators. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Robert  A.  Gielow,  or  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIHE: 

S.  606.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  owners  and 
operators  of  federally  assisted  rental  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  from  re- 
stricting the  ownership  of  pets  by  the  ten- 
anU  of  such  housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Hou^big,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   GOLDWATER   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hoiximgs): 

S.  607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtlon. 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 

g.  608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions; to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

S.  609.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  SUtes  In  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  SPECTTER: 

S.  610.  A  bill  entitled  the  "CoUegiate  Stu- 
dent-Athlete Protection  Act  of  1983";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 

S.  611.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  Bank  of 
Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  612.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701)  to  permit  temporary 
use  by  Federal  departments  and  agencies  of 
public  lands  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  613.  An  original  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  city  of  Show  Low,  Ariz.;  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  CJORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dakforth,  Mr.  Domxnici,  Mr.  Goli>- 
WATXR,  Mr.  Hsruir,  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  TsoHGAS): 

S.  614.  A  bill  to  esUblish  within  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  a  Presi- 
dential program  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  TransporUtlon. 
By  Mr.  VLcCUJBJS:. 

S.  616.  A  bill  to  correct  deficiencies  In  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  to  protect 
natural  gas  consumers  from  price  Increases 
because  of  ciurent  distortions  in  the  regu- 
lated market  for  natural  gas,  to  provide  for 
a  free  market  for  natural  gas,  to  permit  nat- 
ural gas  contracts  to  reflect  the  change 
from  a  regulated  to  a  free  market,  to  elimi- 
nate Incremental  pricing  requirements  for 
natural  gas,  to  eliminate  certain  fuel  use  re- 


strlcttons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DX7RENBEROER  (for  himsdf. 
Blr.    Baucns,    Mr.    Doianci.    Mr. 
BuMRKS,    Mr.    CoRBii,    Mr.    Gold- 
WATia,   Mr.   Peix.   Mr.   Pbrct.   Mr. 
Smnns.  and  Mr.  Tsonsas): 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of  solar 
and  other  renewable  forms  of  energy  devel- 
oped by  the  private  sector,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GoLDWATEK.  Mr.  DoMENici,  and  Mr. 
BnicFERSi: 
S.  617.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of  energy- 
conserving  equipment  and  blofuels  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Peu, 
VLr.  DoMEinci,  and  Mr.  Bumpers  >: 
S.  618.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  Federal 
training  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams to  create  Jobs  and  develop  skills  in  re- 
newable energy  and  energy  conservation  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  B4r.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cohen.    Mr.    Domenici.    and    Mr. 

BOMFERSi: 

S.  619.  A  bill  to  reauthorize,  extend,  and 
enhance  existing  Federal  programs  to  en- 
courage conservation  and  the  use  of  renew- 
able energy  by  this  Nation's  consumers. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiEGLEi: 

S.  620.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  89-668 
relating  to  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore  to  require  the  development  of  a 
local  land  use  plan  and  zoning  regulations 
for  the  inland  buffer  zone;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiux»s. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  621.  A  bill  to  place  signs  memorializing 
the  New  River  Gorge  Bridge  as  the  world's 
largest  steel-arch  span  bridge:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Glenn, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.    Res.    74.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  future  of 
the  people  on  Taiwan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    PERCY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DixoN,  Mr.  Johnston,    Mr.  BoscR- 
wiTz,   Mrs.   Kassebadm,   Mr.   Dan- 
roRTH,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Jepsen,  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  Res.  76.  Resolution  to  ask  for  interna- 
tional negotiations  on  natural  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  606.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  owners 
and  operators  of  federally  assisted 
rental  housing  for  the  elderly  or 
handicapped  from  restricting  the  own- 
ership of  pets  by  the  tenants  of  such 
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housing:  to 
Ing.  Houstng, 


t  le  Committee  on  Banii- 
md  Urban  Affairs. 
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rsT  owmuB]  p  ni  rmiwtiiT  sctsibizd 
Bousnra 

Mr.  PR02  MIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wouk  i  like  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  would  in  ihlbit  Federal  assistance 
to  all  local  ho  using  projects  which  bar 
pet  ownershi;  >  by  elderly  and  handi- 
camiedtenanl  b. 

Neither  HU  3  nor  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Adminlst  ation  have  any  regula- 
tions dealing  with  pets  in  apartment 
buildings  insu  red  by  the  FHA  or  subsi- 
dlaed  by  HUD ,  Whether  or  not  tenants 
in  such  hous  ng  are  allowed  to  Iceep 
pets  is  a  deds  on  of  the  building  owner 
or  manager,  i  kot  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  let  kves  a  wide  degree  of  dis- 
cretion for  lo  »1  housing  projects  and 
usually  resul  js  in  a  blanket  no-pet 
policy  for  thdse  rental  units.  Such  a 
policy  is,  in  :  I  sense,  one  of  the  last 
strongholds  o  '  discrimination  a  renter 
must  face. 

Rather  thait  sanctioning  the  use  of 
Federal  fundi  to  discriminate  against 
pet  owners,  G  ovemment  should  try  to 
find  ways  to  i  upport  and  facilitate  the 
rich  relations  tips  that  can  develop  be- 
tween pets  an  1  their  owners. 

The  growiiig  numlier  of  elderly 
member  of  so  ;iety  who  are  in  need  of 
inexpensive  pjblic  housing  have  been 
hardest  hit  ly  no-pet  clauses.  They 
are  often  foiced  to  surrender  their 
longtime  com  >anions  when  they  move 
into  public  h«  using.  This  surrender  is 
more  than  an  inconvenience;  frequent- 
ly it  lias  a  \  raumatic  effect  on  the 
senior  citizers'  physical  and  mental 
health. 

An  animal  ( lepends  on  its  owner  for 
care,  feeding  and  love,  and  returns 
these  favors  by  offering  companion- 
ship and  a  fueling  of  importance  to 
that  person.  1  Psychological  experimen- 
tation has  sh(  )wn  that  pets  often  com- 
fort their  owi  ters  by  drawing  their  at- 
tention away  from  lonely  and  painful 
thoughts  of  a  i  imcaring  world  outside. 
Pets  also  of f e: '  protection  and  uncondi- 
tional love  to  their  owners.  Unlike 
spouses  or  family  members,  pets  do 
not  talk  back,  criticize,  or  issue  com- 
mands. The  1  are  generally  non- 
threatening,  nonjudgmental,  and  at- 
tentive. 

Dr.  Bill  Mc<  Tulloch,  professor  of  vet- 
erinary medidne  at  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity, and  lis  brother  Dr.  Michael 
McCulloch,  a  Portland,  Oreg..  psychia- 
trist, have  stt  died  pet-people  relation- 
ships extensively.  In  a  Detroit  Free 
Press  article,  Michael  said  that  people 
project  perso  nalities  onto  their  pets 
and  will  construe  even  their  boa  con- 
strictor's, hai  liter's,  or  turtle's  behav- 
ior as  loving  or  caring.  According  to 
his  studies,  o<  iming  a  pet  seems  to  sig- 
nificantly ccDtribute  to  self-esteem 
and  gives  th(  owner  a  sense  of  affili- 
ation and  bonding  which  can  be  very 
therapeutic. 


Besides  the  direct  companionship 
that  a  pet  can  give  to  its  owner  to 
combat  loneliness,  a  pet  can  increase 
its  owner's  chances  of  meeting  other 
people.  A  study  in  London's  Hyde  Park 
showed  that  when  accompanied  by 
their  dogs,  pet  owners  spoke  to  more 
people  and  had  longer  conversations 
than  when  they  walked  alone. 

Pets  can  be  especially  good  for  the 
handicapped  because  animals  do  not 
reject  someone  who  is  an  amputee,  nor 
do  they  look  away  when  someone  is  in 
a  wheelchair,  or  shim  those  with 
speech  impediments.  Pets  accept 
anyone  and  will  seek  anyone's  love  and 
attention. 

One  program  run  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Lagos  at  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty gave  pets  to  65  rural  elderly  people, 
nearly  one-half  of  whom  lived  alone. 
Dr.  Lagos  reported  that  for  some 
people  the  pets  sparked  dramatic 
transformations,  enabling  severely  dis- 
abled people  to  rise  above  their  handi- 
caps and  helping  depressed  reclusive 
people  to  become  more  socially  active. 

Scientific  evidence  also  shows  that 
the  presence  of  pets  can  help  heal 
human  infirmities  and,  in  some  cases, 
may  even  increase  life  expectancy. 
One  study  showed  that  94  percent  of 
heart  patients  who  owned  pets  sur- 
vived the  difficult  years  following  a 
heart  attack  as  opposed  to  62  percent 
who  survived  and  did  not  own  pets. 

The  evidence  from  these  studies 
reads  clearly:  Pets  seem  to  have  a  pro- 
foimd  Influence  on  the  ability  to  sur- 
vive. 

Findings  like  this  have  prompted  a 
host  of  programs  in  which  pets  are 
used  to  revitalize  the  elderly  and  moti- 
vate the  handicapped.  One  such  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  American 
Humane  Education  Society,  places 
shelter  animals  in  area  nursing  homes. 
Judith  Star,  director  of  AHES,  says  of 
the  program's  benefits  to  the  elderly. 
"They  are  enormous.  There  are  physi- 
cal and  mental  benefits— having  to  get 
up  to  feed  an  animal,  the  person  finds 
a  sense  of  reality  and  added  motiva- 
tion to  live." 

By  contrast,  the  loss  of  a  pet  can 
have  a  severe  negative  influence  upon 
both  the  health  and  the  emotional 
states  of  the  owner.  One  such  example 
comes  to  my  mind,  of  Bambi,  a  Chi- 
huahua who  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  a  school-crossing  guard 
named  Roy.  Bambi  used  to  nestle 
every  day  in  the  pocket  of  Roy's  parka 
as  he  conducted  his  duties.  Upon  re- 
tirement, Roy's  small  pension  com- 
pelled him  to  move  into  an  apartment 
complex  for  senior  citizens.  Two 
months  later,  Roy's  distressed  sister 
called  Bambi's  veterinarian  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  the  apartment 
manager  haul  ordered  Roy  to  dispose 
of  Bambi  or  move  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. This  order,  she  concluded,  was 
responsible  for  Roy's  severe  depres- 
sion. He  refused  to  eat  and  sat  crying 


all  day  long  with  Bambi.  Fortunately, 
this  story  has  a  happy  ending.  With 
the  help  of  the  veterinarian.  Roy's 
sister  was  able  to  convince  the  manag- 
er to  let  Bambi  stay.  But  how  many  el- 
derly and  handicapped  pet  owners 
who  are  not  as  fortunate  as  Roy  must 
make  the  choice  between  keeping 
their  beloved  pet  and  having  a  roof 
over  their  head? 

An  important  battle  for  the  rights  of 
elderly  pet  owners  has  recently  been 
won  in  California.  Thanks  to  a  law 
that  went  into  effect  on  January  1. 
1982.  no  city.  State,  or  Federal  agency 
can  prohibit  the  elderly  from  owning 
pets  in  public  housing.  Similar  legisla- 
tion is  now  pending  in  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Maryland. 

A  resolution  allowing  the  elderly  and 
disabled  to  keep  pets  in  federally 
funded  housing  passed  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging,  prov- 
ing again  that  more  and  more  people 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  criti- 
cal importance  that  a  pet  can  have  on 
one's  health,  safety,  and  happiness. 

Landlords  and  managers  of  public 
housing  are  not  necessarily  the  villains 
in  this  story.  Fearful  of  the  actions  of 
irresponsible  pet  owners,  they  have  re- 
sorted to  blanket  no-pet  policies.  How- 
ever, nothing  in  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing can  prevent  a  building  manager  of 
federally  assisted  rental  housing  from 
ordering  the  removal  of  a  pet  that 
constitutes  a  health  or  safety  threat  to 
the  occupants  of  the  building.  Owning 
a  pet  is  not  a  right  without  a  responsi- 
bility. 

This  legislation  should  be  dealt  with 
as  seriously  as  any  law  or  regulation 
aimed  at  improving  the  health,  safety, 
and  well-being  of  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped. These  people  matter,  their 
needs  must  be  considered,  and  they  de- 
serve to  be  protected  under  the  law.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  in  our  society  from  being 
victimized  by  blanket  bans  on  pets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  no 
owner  or  operator  of  any  federally  assisted 
rental  housing  for  the  elderly  or  liandl- 
capped  may— 

(1)  as  a  condition  of  tenancy  or  otherwise, 
prohibit  or  prevent  any  tenant  In  such  hous- 
ing from  owning  pets  or  having  pets  living 
In  the  dwelling  accommodations  of  such 
tenant  in  such  housing;  or 

(2)  restrict  or  discriminate  against  any 
person  In  connection  with  admission  to,  or 
continued  occupancy  of,  such  housing  by 
reason  of  the  ownership  of  pets  by,  or  the 
presence  of  pets  In  the  dwelling  accommoda- 
tions of,  such  person. 

Sxc.  2.  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
the  twelve-month  period  following  the  date 


of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  each  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  program  of  assistance  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 4  that  is  administered  by  such  Secre- 
tary. 

Sk.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  owner  or  operator  of 
federally  assisted  rental  housing  for  the  el- 
derly or  handicapped,  or  any  local  housing 
authority  or  other  appropriate  authority  of 
the  community  where  such  housing  is  locat- 
ed, from  requiring  the  removal  from  any 
such  housing  of  any  pet  whose  conduct  or 
condition  Is  duly  determined  to  constitute  a 
tlireat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  other 
occupants  of  such  housing  or  of  other  per- 
sons in  the  commimity  where  such  housing 
is  located. 

Sic.  4.  For  puri)oses  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"federally  assisted  rental  housing  for  the  el- 
derly or  handicapped"  means  any  rental 
housing  project  that— 

(1)  is  assisted  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959;  or 

(2)  is  assisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  National  Housing 
Act,  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
and  has  as  a  majority  of  its  tenants  elderly 
or  handicapped  families,  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  202(d)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959. 


FCC  authorization  for  2  years.  This 
bill  continues  the  process  begtm  in  the 
97th  Congress.  Periodic  authorization 
gives  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
supplement  the  ongoing  oversight  of 
the  FCC's  implementation  of  congres- 
sional policy  with  a  regularly  sched- 
uled expiration  of  the  authorization. 
In  effect,  through  this  process,  the 
FCC  must  Justify  its  continued  activi- 
ties and  the  appropriate  level  of  those 
activities. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Pressler.    and    Mr. 
Stevens): 
S.  607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  introduced  today  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC)  for  2 
years,  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985,  at 
$86.4  million  for  each  year. 

Prior  to  the  last  Congress,  the  FCC 
was  permanently  authorized  pursuant 
to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
This  act  established  the  FCC  to  plan 
and  carry  out  reallocation  of  broadcast 
stations  to  prohibit  interference.  The 
Agency's  permanent  status  was  based 
upon  the  need  to  expertly  regulate 
rapidly  expanding  broadcast  services— 
the  only  regulatory  need  at  that  time. 
Today,  however,  the  FCC  has  far- 
reaching  Jurisdiction  over  internation- 
al and  interstate  commimications  by 
radio,  television,  wire,  and  cable. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate 
Communications  Sulwiommittee  origi- 
nated major  amendments  to  the  Com- 
munications Act,  several  of  which 
were  enacted  into  law.  Other  signifi- 
cant amendments  passed  the  Senate 
but  were  not  acted  on  by  the  House. 
One  of  the  major  amendments  to  the 
act  was  based  on  a  widespread  belief 
that  Congress  ought  to  exercise  closer 
scrutiny  of  administrative  agencies  in 
recognition  of  its  appropriate  role  in 
making  national  telecommunications 
policy.  Thus,  in  1981,  we  enacted  an 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  miBER  THE 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  and  I  am  introducing 
the  proposed  legislation  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 16,  1983. 

S.  608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 49(a)  (22  U.S.C.  2S89(a))  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  49(a)  To  carry  out  the  purixjses  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated— 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  $21,385,000 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  $21,875,000 
(and  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law,  and  other  nondiscretionary  costs, 
and  to  offset  adverse  fluctuations  in  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates). 
Amounts  appropriated  tuider  this  subsec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency, 
Washington,  February  16, 1983. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bush, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA). 


The  Agency's  current  two-year  authortza- 
tion  expires  on  September  30.  1983.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize  appro- 
priations of  $21,385,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $21,675,000  for  fiscal  year  198S. 

The  funds  to  be  authorized  by  tills  legisla- 
tion will  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  con- 
duct of  and  support  for  negotiations  on  the 
IntermedUte-Range  Nuclear  Forces  In 
Europe  (INP),  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Re- 
duction Tallu  (START),  both  In  (jeneva; 
the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
Talks  (MBFR)  in  Vienna;  the  40-nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  In  Oeneva, 
where  we  are  working  to  develop  effective 
UmlUtlons  on  nuclear  testing  and  chemical 
weapons,  and  at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York. 

In  addition,  these  funds  will  help  support 
implementation  of  the  Nonprollferation 
Treaty  and  our  policy  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  explosives  to  additional  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  enable  us  to  fulfill  other 
statutory  arms  control  responsibilities.  The 
early  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  fa- 
cilitate congressional  consideration  of  the 
Agency's  1984  budget. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  George. 

Acting  Director.m 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  609.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  African  Development  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AFRICAN  development  FUND 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  jyjpropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  African  Development  Fund. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  I  am  introducing  the  proposed  leg- 
islation in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 18,  1983. 

S.  609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
African  Development  Fund  Act,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  290g,  et  se<j.),  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Fund  is  hereby  authorized  to  contrib- 
ute on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes 
$150,000,000  to  the  Fimd  as  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  third  replenish- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Fund,  except 
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that  any  oooui  ttment  to  make  such  contri- 
butkn  Bhall  b  t  made  rahject  to  obtaining 
the  ntoB&tuy  a  [}prffiniitV>»VT 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  SUtes 
contribution  piovided  for  in  this  section, 
there  is  hereb: '  authoriied  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  UmiUUon 
$160,000,000  fo  r  payment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasur  •" 

The  Saca  (xakt  or  thx  Tkxasukt, 

Win  hington,  February  IS,  19S3. 
Hon.  Oaoaox  B  tsh. 
PrtsidetU  of  Uu  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dua  Ma.  P  hsisbiit:  Transmitted  here- 
with is  a  dra  t  hlU.  "To  provide  for  in- 
creased partlci  )ation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  African  1  >evelopment  Fund." 

Submlsskm  c  f  a  bill  is  required  by  Section 
MS  of  the  Afr  can  Development  Fund  Act, 
et  seq..  which  provides  that 
authorization  must  be  ob- 
LTnited  States  to  agree  to  in- 
crease its  contr  button  of  the  Fund. 

The  bUl  beiiig  submitted  authorizes  the 
UA  Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Fund  (AFDP)  1  a  contribute  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes  IISO.000,000  as  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  th  t  third  replenishment  of  the 
resources  of  thp  AFDF.  It  requires  that  any 
make  a  contribution  to  the 
lubject  to  obtaining  the  nec- 
tions.  It  also  authorizes  the 
I  $150,000,000  for  payment 
ion  to  the  AFDF. 
tion  in  the  third  replenish- 
rican  Development  Fund  is 
way  of  demonstrating  this 
ulng  commitment  to  Afri- 
owth  and  development.  The 
as  increasing  economic  po- 
ty  interests  in  Africa  which 
need  to  strengthen  our  ties 
with  the  natio|ts  of  that  continent.  We  also 
have  a  strong  Humanitarian  interest  in  help- 
ing to  reduce  [poverty  among  the  F>oorest 
people  in  the  World's  least  developed  conti- 
nent. 

The  VS.  contribution  to  the  AFDF  is  fun- 
damental to  ttie  Fund's  program  to  help 
meet  developn^ental  needs  of  the  poorest 
les,  those  with  low  per  capita 
ited  external  debt  repay- 
ment capacity  I  which  warrant  concessional 
lending  terms.  |  Except  under  the  most  un- 
AFDF  loans  are  not 
tries  with  a  1976  per  capita 
ive  $550.  Absolute  priority 
tries  which  have  a  1976  per 
$280  or  less.  Since  its  estab- 
lishment, the  fund  lias  channeled  lending 
to  high  priority   projects  for  agriculture. 


has  been  submitted  separately  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  Congress 
and  that  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
accord  with  the  President's  program. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DOHALD  T.  Rbgam.* 


23  U.&C.  2Mg, 
Congreasional 
talned  for  the 


commitment  t< 
Fund  be  made 
essary  appropi 
appropriation 
of  the  contribi 
UJB.  partidi 
ment  of  the 
an  important 
country's  con 
ca's  economic 
United  States 
litical  and 
underscore  th< 


African  countr 
incomes  and 


usual  circums^ 
granted  to  cou 
GNP  which  U  I 
is  given  to  con 
capital  GNP  of 


transportation, 


As  a  result  o  f  provisions  contained  in  the 


replenishment 


water  supply  and  sewerage. 


agreement,  the  Fund  has  a 


t>acklog  of  ap  >roved  loans  that  it  cannot 
sign  until  the  CTnited  States  makes  its  con- 
tribution. In  I  ddition,  the  Fund  can  only 
make  contlng  nt  commitments  until  the 
United  States  agrees  to  participate  in  the 
replenishment  and  makes  its  first  payment. 

The  replenii  hment,  which  is  to  finance 
AFDF  lending  for  the  1982-84  period,  totals 
about  $1075  nllllon.  The  proposed  U.S. 
share  is  $150  nilllon.  or  14  percent  of  the 
totaL  Appropi  ations  for  the  first  $50  mil- 
lion Installme  it  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
would  be  prov  ded  under  the  FY  1983  Con- 
tinuing Resoli  tion  and  the  two  remaining 
Installments  a^uld  be  sought  in  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1989 

It  would  be  Appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  biU  befon  the  Senate.  An  identical  bill 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  610.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "CoUeglate 
Student-Athlete    Protection    Act    of 
1983";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

COLLXOIATK  STUDUIT-ATHIXTK  PROTSCTIOII 
ACT  OP  1BS3 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  longstanding  rules  governing  re- 
cruiting by  professional  football  teams 
of  college  players,  who  had  not  com- 
pleted their  education  or  eligibility, 
were  shattered  in  the  Herschel  Walker 
case.  The  reason— or  perhaps  the 
excuse— given  by  the  commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Football  League,  Chet  Sim- 
mons, was  that  the  league  rules,  which 
limited  recruiting,  violated  antitrust 
laws.  In  the  volatile  competition  be- 
tween the  National  Football  League 
and  the  U.S.  Football  League,  the 
Walker  case  could  lead  to  a  stampede 
on  recruiting  of  college  players  if  the 
longstanding  rules  are  not  reinstated 
and  preserved.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Collegiate  Stu- 
dent-Athlete Protection  Act  of  1983. 

At  the  outset,  I  emphasize  that  this 
bill  does  not  inject  Congress  into  a  de- 
termination of  what  rules  and  regula- 
tions should  govern  this  issue.  This 
bill  only  grsuits  a  limited  exemption 
which  makes  it  clear  that  the  antitrust 
laws  do  not  prohibit  the  professional 
football  teams  or  any  professional 
teams  from  establishing  a  rule  prohib- 
iting recruitment  of  college  athletes 
who  have  not  finished  their  education 
or  eligibility. 

Professional  and  college  athletes  ob- 
viously have  a  significant  impact  on 
interstate  commerce.  The  games  stim- 
ulate many  Jobs  at  the  stadium  and  in 
the  surrounding  areas  when  large 
crowds  travel  to  cities  or  campuses  for 
the  games. 

Based  on  my  experience  in  the  anti- 
trust filed  in  private  practice  and  the 
insights  gained  from  similar  issues  on 
the  professional  football  stabilization 
bill.  (S.  2821— 97th  Congress),  it  is  my 
Judgment  that  the  problems  posed  by 
the  Herschel  Walker  case  can  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  by  the  approach  in 
this  proposed  legislation. 

In  dealing  with  the  U.S.  Football 
League,  Walker's  attorney  repeatedly 
had  submitted  a  legal  brief  which  con- 
cluded that  the  antitrust  laws  prohib- 
ited the  league  rules  banning  recruit- 
ment of  his  client.  The  U.S.  Football 
League  then  reportedly  secured  opin- 
ions from  two  other  law  firms  on  the 
same  subject  which  led  the  league  to 
annouce  that  it  approved  the  contract 


between  Herschel  Walker  and  the  New 
Jersey  Generals,  because  the  league 
rules  violated  the  antitrust  laws. 

There  has  been  immediate  specula- 
tion that  other  college  football  stars 
will  be  targeted  for  such  recruitment. 
Given  the  tremendous  public  interest 
in  football  and  the  gigantic  money- 
making  opportunities  for  the  fran- 
chises and  collegiate  athletes,  it  would 
indeed  be  amazing  if  owners,  general 
managers,  attorneys,  and  collegiate 
athletes  were  not.  at  this  very 
moment,  running  in  the  open  field  cre- 
ated by  the  Herschel  Walker  prece- 
dent. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  substantial 
public  interest  in  a  policy  to  encourage 
student-athletes  to  finish  college. 
There  are  many  examples  of  collegiate 
athletes,  lured  by  the  big  bucks  of  pro- 
fessional athletics  to  leave  school,  who 
later  sustain  injuries  and  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  regretting  their  deci- 
sion to  enter  professional  athletics 
early. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  serious 
question  on  the  right  of  young  adults 
to  decide  their  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  themselves  and  leave  school  to 
take  advantage  of  phenomenal  offers. 
Given  the  limited  timespan  of  a  pro- 
fessional football  career  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  collegiate  injury  precluding 
a  later  professional  career,  there  is 
some  validity  to  the  contention  that 
college  players  should  be  free  to  seek 
lucrative  contracts  before  finishing 
their  education  and  eligibility.  Com- 
mentators have  also  suggested  that 
the  professional  leagues  use  college 
football  as  a  minor  league  system 
which  has  enabled  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  and  the  colleges  to  reap 
big  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  colle- 
gian. 

These  and  other  issues  should  be 
fully  explored  at  hearings.  At  a  mini- 
mum, in  my  Judgment.  Congress 
should  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  bill  to  preserve  the  current  ar- 
rangements regarding  recruitment  of 
college  football  players  which  has 
worked  reasonably  well  over  the  many 
years.  The  absence  of  any  successful 
legal  challenge  to  the  existing  rule  is 
significant  evidence  of  its  value. 

These  issues  have  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent focus  in  this  setting  than  when 
Congress  itself  must  resolve  such  com- 
peting Issues  of  public  policy.  Here, 
the  scope  of  the  congressional  Judg- 
ment is  more  restricted  since  we  need 
decide  only  whether  the  antitrtist  laws 
should  ban  the  freedom  of  the  teams 
to  limit  their  own  activities  to  leave 
collegiuis  in  school  and  avoid  interfer- 
ence with  college  football  which  is  a 
major  national  pastime. 

While  other  issues  may  be  addressed 
in  hearings,  it  is  my  view  that  Con- 
gress should  not  act  more  broadly 
than  the  narrow  Issue  posed  by  the 
current  problem.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
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Congress  should  not  now  deal  with 
any  antitrust  issues  raised  by  the 
NCAA  or  Olympic  rules  barring  ath- 
letes from  amateur  competition  after 
negotiation  with  professional  teams.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  personally 
(Vposed  legislation  to  create  a  general 
antitrust  exemption  for  professional 
football  on  the  Issue  raised  by  the 
move  of  the  Raiders  from  Oakland 
last  year. 

This  limited  antitrust  exemption  ad- 
dresses the  problem  posed  by  the  Her- 
schel Walker  case  for  college  football 
athletes  and  professional  football  with 
an  appropriately  narrow  response. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.610 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  CoUeglate  Student- 
Athlete  Protection  Act  of  1983. 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1961  (75 
Stat.  732;  15  U.S.C.  1291-1295),  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  5  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  The  antitrust  laws  as  defined  in 
section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act,  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  a  joint  agreement  by  or  among  persons 
engaging  in  or  conducting  the  professional 
sports  of  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
soccer  or  hockey  designed  to  encourage  col- 
lege student-athletes  to  complete  their  un- 
dergraduate education  before  becoming  pro- 
fessional athletes. 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Bank  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RKLIEP  or  THE  BANK  OP  MAIITE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  reimburse  a 
Maine  bank  for  the  wrongful  loss  of 
interest  resulting  from  an  erroneous 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  increasing  use  of  computers  in 
every  field  has  made  Americans  more 
aware  of  the  unfortunate  errors  that 
result  when  fallible  human  beings 
enter  incorrect  data  into  the  comput- 
er. These  mistakes  can— and  do— occur 
in  the  banking  industry,  given  its 
growing  reliance  on  high-speed  and 
high-volume  electronic  transfers  of 
fimds. 

Generally,  when  errors  in  transmit- 
ting funds  occur,  banks  simply  reim- 
burse one  another  for  any  lost  interest 
income,  whether  the  mistake  is  caused 
by  the  sending  or  the  receiving  finan- 
cial institution.  This  comity,  however, 
apparently  does  not  apply  when  a 
bank  has  the  misfortune  to  misdirect 
fimds  to  a  U.S.  Treasury  account. 

On  December  24,  1980,  the  bank  of 
Maine,  N.A.  attempted  to  transfer 
more  than  $2  million  to  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia  via  Bankers  Trust  in  New 
York.  The  bank's  staff  incorrectly 
wired  the  funds,  entering  the  wrong 


code  which  sent  the  money  to  a  n.S, 
Treasury  account  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  instead  of  to 
its  proper  destination. 

In  most  cases,  the  receiving  financial 
institution  catches  a  wiring  error  on 
the  day  of  the  transfer  and  notifies 
the  sending  bank.  The  fimds  are  then 
forwarded  to  the  correct  location  with 
no  loss  of  interest.  The  Treasxiry  De- 
partment, however,  did  not  discover 
the  error  and  notify  the  Bank  of 
Maine  untU  January  1,  1981,  9  days 
after  the  erroneous  transfer  had  oc- 
curred. 

The  correct  recipient  of  the  funds, 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  asked  the 
Bank  of  Maine  to  reimburse  it  for  the 
interest  lost  during  the  9  days  that  the 
funds  were  held  by  the  Treasury. 
After  considerable  negotiation,  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  agreed  to  settle 
for  payment  of  $9,605.45,  the  amount 
of  interest  computed  at  the  19.13  per- 
cent Federal  funds  rate  for  the  appli- 
cable period  and  less  than  the  22-per- 
cent interest  rate  on  the  loan  against 
which  the  funds  were  to  be  applied. 

Since  the  Bank  of  Maine  had  to 
compensate  its  customer  for  the  loss 
of  interest,  bank  officials  requested 
that  the  Treasury  pay  the  imputed  in- 
terest for  the  time  it  held  the  fimds. 
Stating  that  it  was  unable  to  pay  in- 
terest on  a  claim  unless  pursuant  to  a 
specific  statutory  authority  or  a  court 
order,  the  Treasury  refused  to  reim- 
burse the  bank.  This  legislation  wiU 
provide  that  statutory  authority. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Treasury  has  been  unjustly  enriched 
at  the  expense  of  the  Bank  Maine. 
And,  although  $9,605.45  is  a  small 
amount  compared  to  multi-billion- 
dollar  Treasury  accounts,  it  is  not  in- 
significant to  a  small  Maine  bank.  I 
think  that  simple  equity  requires  that 
the  Bank  of  Maine  be  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  its  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $9,605.45  to  the 
Bank  of  Maine,  Augusta,  Maine,  in  full  sat- 
isfaction of  the  claim  of  the  Bank  of  Maine 
for  interest  on  funds  which  were  erroneous- 
ly transferred  from  the  Bank  of  Maine  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  on  December  24, 
1980,  and  retained  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  until  January  2,  1981. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  enactment  of  tliis  Act,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Violation  of  the  provision  of  this  section  is  a 


misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 


By  BCr.  GORTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dahtorth,  Mr.  DoMnnci, 
Mr.   GOLDWATES,   Mr.   Hstldi, 
Mr.  Hkihz,  and  liir.  Tsomgas): 
S.  614.  A  bill  to  establish  with  the 
Office    of    Science    and    Technology 
Policy  a  Presidential  program  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

HATIOHAL  BCIKHCE  AlfD  TECHMOLOOT 
ADVAHCKKKHT  ACT  OP  1983 

lix.  (jORTON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
our  Nation  faces  a  problem  and  a  chal- 
lenge unprecedented  since  the  launch- 
ing of  Sputnik.  For  nearly  three  dec- 
ades, Americans  have  assumed  that 
the  United  States  led  the  world  In  its 
scientific,  engineering,  and  tecluiologi- 
cal  resources  and  achievement.  But  in 
recent  years,  quietly  and  without  fan- 
fare, that  lead  has  slipped.  The  impli- 
cations, both  now  and  for  the  future, 
are  devastating.  This  challenge  to  our 
prominence  has  impacts  not  only  in 
the  potential  failure  to  achieve  new 
breakthroughs:  it  has  real  human  im- 
pacts that  touch  the  lives  of  working 
men  and  women  across  the  country. 

While  the  importance  of  adequate 
technological  resources  cannot  be 
overstated,  the  most  significant  factor 
in  our  Nation's  decline  in  prominence 
Is  the  human  factor.  Across  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
that  the  next  generation  of  Americans 
lacks  the  scientific,  mathematical,  and 
technological  skills  needed  to  enable 
them  to  participate  fully  In  the  tech- 
nological revolution  sweeping  the 
worlcL  Without  those  skills.  Individ- 
uals cannot  hope  for  a  decent  life,  and 
our  Nation  cannot  regain  its  lead 
among  tough  International  competi- 
tion. Without  that  skilled  work  force, 
economic  recovery  can  be  only  margin- 
al and  short-lived  at  best. 

The  following  facts  amply  illustrate 
the  severity  of  the  problem: 

During  the  past  decade,  the  number 
of  precollege  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  decreased  by  50  percent  while 
demand  rose  by  50  percent,  according 
to  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Washington; 

Nationwide,  in  1981-82,  50  percent  of 
the  newly  employed  precollege  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers  were 
teaching  under  emergency  certifica- 
tion, according  to  a  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Teachers  Association; 

In  Washington  State,  It  Is  estimated 
that  25  percent  of  the  secondary 
school  science  and  mathematics  teach- 
ers currently  teaching  will  leave  the 
profession  in  3  to  5  years,  according  to 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington; 

Ten  percent  of  all  engineering  facul- 
ty positions,  some  3,000,  remain  un- 
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p  ircent  of  the  students  en- 
1  echnical  vocational  pro- 
grams are  romen,  and  women  com- 
prise only  5  percent  of  the  recipients 
of  advanced  engineering  degrees. 
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matics teacliers.  unfilled  teaching  po- 
sitions, unprepared  secondary  school 
students  anl  under  representation  of 
women   and  minorities  demand   bold 
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In  my  Jud  pnent,  the  Congress  must 
also  Join  in  ft.  wide  bipartisan  effort  to 
address  thia  urgent  national  problem. 
For  this  reason,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  National  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Advancement  Act  of  1983. 

The  essential  elements  of  my  bill 
provide  for  assessments  of  the  critical 
problems  of  I  our  science  and  technolo- 
gy work  force,  strengthening  of  re- 
search and  Instructional  facility  capa- 
bilities in  the  sciences,  engineering 
atics,  and  a  cooperative 
responsibility  among  the 
Federal  Go  remment.  universities,  in- 
dustry, Stat »  and  localities  in  the  ef- 
forts to  add  ess  these  problems. 

i  entirely  appropriate  for 
Government  to  take  the 
leadership  rble  in  addressing  this  prob- 
lem, the  St4tes.  localities,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  jail  have  a  role  to  play  as 
well. 

Already,  ^operative  programs  are 
forming  tiet  veen  some  of  our  great  re- 
search uni  ^ersities  and  the  public 
schools  in  t  le  commimities  those  imi- 
versities  serve.  Major  corporations, 
such  as  IMl  I  and  Hewlett-Packard,  are 
emphasizini  their  commitment  to  en- 
gineering, flsience.  and  technology  by 
increased  fmding  of  both  basic  re- 
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search  in  universities  and  graduate  fel- 
lowships to  train  our  next  generation 
of  scientists. 

A  nimiber  of  the  States  have  begun 
to  develop  initiatives  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  high  technology  industry. 
Cities  are  developing  innovative  ap- 
proaches for  attracting  and  holding 
quidified  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics  in  their  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Advancement 
Act  of  1983  is  designed  to  encourage 
those  initiatives,  and  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  new  initiatives. 

In  the  bill,  we  propose  a  program 
aimed  not  only  at  inservice  training  of 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers, 
but  at  the  development  of  materials, 
resource  centers  and  innovative  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  university 
departments  of  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineer- 
ing. Any  and  all  such  programs  will  be 
developed  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  States  so  as  to  adequately  reflect 
their  needs  and  will  involve  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  schools. 

Another  issue  that  cuts  across  many 
disciplines  is  that  of  support  of  our 
young  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
search faculty  in  the  first  years  of 
their  careers.  These  young  faculty 
face  enormous  competition  for  scarce 
research  funds.  It  is  imperative  that 
these  yoimg  faculty  not  desert  the 
academic  environment  for  industry 
since  it  is  they  who  will  train  the  next 
generation  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
We  recognize  this  and  so  provide  for 
Presidential  science,  engineering,  and 
technology  awards  for  promising 
young  faculty.  These  awards,  consist- 
ing of  Federal  dollars  matched  with 
money  from  any  non-Federal  source 
can  run  up  to  $100,000  for  5  years.  Not 
only  wiU  this  provide  the  freedom  and 
the  resources  to  help  these  promising 
scientists  realize  their  full  potential  as 
innovative  researchers— and  mentors 
for  their  graduate  students— but  will 
also  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
share  in  the  support  of  this  important 
endeavor. 

In  addition,  to  further  support  this 
effort,  we  propose  that  those  Federal 
agencies  with  heavy  obligations  in 
basic  research  share  with  the  private 
sector  in  supporting  academic  re- 
search—such support  could  include 
equipment  for  reseau-ch  and  instruc- 
tional facilities  improvement,  scholar- 
ships, and  fellowships,  as  examples. 
Cost  estimates  for  upgrading  research 
equipment  in  imiversity  laboratories 
to  industrial  standards  range  from  $1 
to  $4  billion.  Thus,  industry  has  a  crit- 
ical stake  in  the  health  and  success  of 
the  academic  research  enterprise.  My 
legislation  recognizes  this  shared  re- 
sponsibility by  providing  incentives  for 
matching  funding. 

For  years,  women  and  minorities 
have  been  discouraged  from  entering 
the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
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neerlng.  The  result  Is  an  imtapped  and 
largely  wasted  reservoir  of  potential 
talent.  It  is  vital  that  we  increase  the 
role  of  women  and  minorities  in  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  engineering. 
My  bill  addresses  this  need  by  direct- 
ing that  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  specifically  assess 
the  influences  that  affect  the  interest 
of  children  in  science  and  mathemat- 
ics at  an  early  age. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
proach which  we  are  proposing  is  re- 
sponsive and  appropriate  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
National  Science  and  Technology  Ad- 
vancement Act  of  1983  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

s.ei4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science 
and  Technology  Advancement  Act  of  1983." 

nifsiif  OS  Ain>  PURPOSES 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation's  economy,  welfare  and  se- 
curity have  been  and  increasingly  are  de- 
pendent on  the  vitality  and  productivity  of 
research  and  development  in  science  and 
technology; 

(2)  the  advantages  which  the  Nation  has 
enjoyed  due  to  research  and  development  in 
science  and  technology  are  being  challenged 
increasingly  and  vigorously  by  other  na- 
tions, with  adverse  implications  for  the  eco- 
nomic competitiveness,  general  welfare  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  most  important  elements  of  re- 
search and  development  are  the  men  and 
women  who  make  discoveries  and  inventions 
and  who  transform  such  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions Into  new  goods  and  services,  there- 
by contributing  to  our  national  welfare  and 
security,  and  to  the  vitality  of  our  economy; 

(4)  there  exists  a  pressing  need  for  men 
and  women  trained  and  qualified  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  such  a  need  Is  likely  to  Increase 
as  our  Nation's  welfare,  security,  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  become  increasingly  reli- 
ant on  new  technological  developments; 

(5)  during  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
a  continuing  decline  In  the  level  of  the  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  literacy  needed  to 
provide  a  base  for  quality  higher  education 
or  for  maintenance  of  a  technically  sklUed 
work  force; 

(6)  women  and  minorities  have  historical- 
ly been  underrepresented  in  science,  engi- 
neering and  technical  professions  and  can 
make  such  greater  contributions  to  meeting 
the  Nation's  needs  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  science  and  technology:  and 

(7)  achieving  and  maintaining  a  superior 
capability  for  research  and  development  in 
science  and  technology  is  a  national  re- 
sponsibility which  must  be  actively  assumed 
and  shared,  as  appropriate,  by  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

POLICY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to— 

(1)  promote  international  leadership  by 
the  United  States  In  science  and  technology; 


(2)  punue  Federal  reqxmslbiUUes  for  re- 
March  and  development,  particularly  those 
for  bacic  reaearch.  applied  research  and  en- 
gineering appUcationa; 

(S)  encourage  the  develoiwient  of  adentlf- 
Ic.  endneering,  and  technical  perammel  nec- 
eanry  to  achieve  the  policies  of  this  Act; 
and 

(4)  solicit  the  support  of  the  private  sector 
In  meeting  the  Nation's  needs  for  research 
and  development  and  ios  science,  engineer- 
ing and  technical  penonneL 

(b>  The  CongreflB  ftirther  declares  that 
the  primary  responsibility  in  the  executive 
branch  for  developing  policies  for  Federal 
support  of  reaarch  and  development,  science 
engineering,  and  tectmical  personnel  lies 
with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

PRESnWMTIAL  FKOGRAM  FOR  THE  AOVAHCEMEHT 
OP  8CIEIICE  AHD  TECHHOLOGT 

Sec.  4.  There  is  established  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  a  Presidential 
program  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
technology,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 
Such  program  shall  consist  of  science  and 
technology  policy  assessments,  research  ca- 
pabilities Improvements.  Presidential  sci- 
ence, engineering  and  technology  awards, 
and  a  Presidential  science  and  mathematics 
enhancement  program,  as  provided  in  this 
Act. 

SCISNCE  AMD  TECHHOUXST  POLICY  ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  5.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  will  undertake  a  study  of  cur- 
rently critical  problems  of  science  and  tech- 
nology policy,  including— 

(1)  the  nature  and  distribution  of  short- 
ages of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
qualified  in  science  and  mathematics,  along 
with  recommendations  for  increasing  the 
relevant  personnel  pools; 

(2)  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  for 
personnel  trained  and  qualified  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology,  and  mathemat- 
ics; 

(3)  the  problem  of  retraining  workers  in 
the  fields  of  decreasing  employment  and 
from  traditional  skills  to  new  skills  appro- 
priate to  the  needs  of  existing  and  emerging 
high  technology  businesses  and  industry; 
and 

(4)  factors  which  are  most  consequential 
to  the  development  of  interest  in  science 
and  mathematics  in  young  children  and 
those  factors  which  are  most  likely  to  In- 
crease the  population  of  children  who  are 
competent  in  science  and  mathematics. 
The  Office  of  Science  and  Tectmology 
Policy  shall  submit  such  assessments,  along 
with  any  recommendations  for  further 
action,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  prior  to  the 
submission  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Federal  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

RESEARCH  CAPABILITIES  IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Federal 
program  for  the  Improvement  of  university 
research  facilities  and  scientific  and  techni- 
cal personnel  for  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineering.  Any 
Federal  agency  with  obligations  for  basic  re- 
search in  excess  of  $100,000,000  In  any  fiscal 
year  is  authorized  to  make  grants  by  means 
of  the  program.  Such  grants  shall  be  made 
to  any  academic  institution  for  research  and 
instructional  scientific  equipment,  renova- 
tion of  research  facilities,  fellowships,  schol- 
arships, and  such  other  purposes  as  the  Di- 


rector of  the  Office  of  Sdenoe  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy  determines  are  most  MVropriate 
to  promote  academic  research  and  scientific 
and  technical  personnel  Improvement  in  the 
phyrical  and  biological  sciences,  mattiemat- 
ics,  and  engineering. 

(bXl)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy  will  develop  guidelines  and  plans 
for  agency  participation  in  the  program  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  guidelines  and  plans  shall  include 
a  provision  that  the  Federal  contribution  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  awards  under  such  pro- 
gram shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  funds 
contributed  for  such  awards  by  non-Federal 
and  private  sources. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  shall  submit  such 
guidelines  and  plans  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Teclmology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives prior  to  the  submission  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  of  the  Federal  Budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Teclmology  Policy  shall  submit  a  report 
at  least  annually  on  such  program  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  The  program  established  imder  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  continue  in 
effect  for  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Continuation  of  such  pro- 
gram after  that  date  shall  require  the  spe- 
cific authorization  of  Congress. 

PRESIDENTIAL  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  AWARDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the  Presi- 
dential science,  engineering  and  technology 
awards  program  to  support  and  encourage 
promising  new  scientists  Jind  engineers  to 
establish  careers  in  academic  research.  The 
program  shall  be  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  after  consulting 
with  representatives  from  the  scientific  and 
educational  communities  and  with  such 
other  persons  as  the  Director  considers  ap- 
propriate, shall  select  the  recipients  of  such 
awards  from  among  Individuals  who — 

(1)  are  untenured  faculty  members  In  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences,  mathematics, 
or  engineering; 

(2)  have  received  a  doctoral  degree  in  one 
of  these  disciplines  or  have  reentered  aca- 
demic research  within  five  years  before  the 
awfiird  Is  made;  and 

(3)  show  unusual  promise  In  their  respec- 
tive fields. 

(cXl)  Any  such  award  will  consist  of— 

(A)  a  base  research  support  award  of 
$25,000  per  year  for  five  years;  and 

(B)  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  an 
additional  research  support  award  of  up  to 
$75,000  per  year  for  five  years;  the  total 
annual  Federal  share  of  the  additional  re- 
search support  award  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000  and  shall  be  contingent  upon  pri- 
vate and  other  non-Federal  unrestricted 
matching  of  at  least  $2  for  each  Federal 
dollar  awarded. 

(d)  Any  such  award  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  only  and  may  not  be  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  Presidential  science,  en- 
gineering and  technology  award  recipients 
during  any  academic  year. 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Presidential  science,  engineering  and 
technology  awards  program  not  to  exceed 


$10,000,000  for  the  fiM^l  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1084;  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985;  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986;  not  to 
exceed  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987;  and  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1988. 

PRESIDENTIAL  SCIBRCB  AND  MATHEMATICS 
PERSONNEL  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  established  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Presi- 
dential science  and  mathematics  personnel 
enhancement  program.  Such  program  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  which  shall  develop 
a  plan  and  guidelines  for  the  program.  To 
ensure  tliat  the  program  reflects  appropri- 
ately the  plans  and  Intentions  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  and  to  assist  them  in  their  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  shall  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  such  programs  with— 

(1)  the  Governors  of  the  separate  States; 
or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  States  In  which  the 
Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
are  elected  (Including  election  by  the  State 
Legislature),  by  such  Board. 

(b)(1)  The  plan  and  guidelines  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  provide  for  stipends  for  eligible  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers  of  science 
and  mathematics  to  enable  such  teachers  to 
participate  in  programs  to  Improve  their  in- 
structional skills  and  subject-matter  exper- 
tise. Such  plan  and  guidelines  may  also  in- 
clude— 

(A)  development  of  Instructional  materials 
for  teachers  through  university  depart- 
ments of  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
mathematics  and  engineering; 

(B)  teacher  Institutes  and  resource  cen- 
ters; and 

(C)  other  Innovative  Instructional  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Such  plan  shall  Include  criteria  for  se- 
lection of  participants  In  such  programs. 

(3)  The  nominations  of  eligible  partici- 
pants in  such  programs  shall  primarily  l)e 
the  responsibility  of  SUte  and  local  school 
authorities. 

(4)  At  least  one-half  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  such  stipends  shall  be  made  avail- 
able through  non-Federal  or  private 
sources. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Presidential  science  and  mathemat- 
ics personnel  enhancement  program  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984:  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986;  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987;  and  not  to 
exceed  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1988. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Title. 

Section  2.  Findings  and  Purposes. 

Section  3.  Policy. 

Section  4.  Presidential  Program  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  establish  the 
programs  in  Sections  5,6.7  and  8. 

Section  5.  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
AssessmenU.  Directs  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  to  undertake  assess- 
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Mr.  President,  I  am 
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our  economic  well-being  but  our  na- 
tional security  as  welL  In  recent  years 
our  leadership  position  has  become  at 
risk  to  the  technological  base  formed 
by  other  nations.  This  is  partially  due 
to  the  national  negligence  of  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  Inadequate  supply  of 
trained  personnel  to  meet  the  rH>idly 
increasing  demand  by  high  technology 
industries,  the  shortage  of  qualified 
science  and  mathematic  teachers,  and 
inadequate  instructional  and  research 
equipment. 

Past  basic  research  into  the  f  imda- 
mental  laws  of  mathematics,  physics, 
and  engineering  was  the  foimdatlon 
on  which  the  development  of  new 
ideas,  procedures,  and  products  such 
as  the  laser  were  built.  Without  the 
talent  and  tools  for  careful  basic  re- 
search we  would  not  be  blessed  with 
the  numerous  applications  of  the 
laser,  such  as  its  fantastic  uses  in  med- 
icine, in  industry,  and  the  national  de- 
fense. 

My  primary  goal  as  ranking  Demo- 
crat of  the  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space  Subcommittee  is  to  see  tluit  the 
United  States  remains  the  world 
leader  in  science  and  technology  on 
which  so  much  of  our  future  depends. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Gorton  on  this  high  priority  legis- 
lation that  will  put  us  back  on  the 
right  track  for  maintaining  our  leader- 
ship. I  believe  that  it  provides  a  basis 
for  us  to  address  the  immediate  sci- 
ence and  technology  problems  facing 
us  and  will  also  provide  a  basis  for 
evaluating  the  national  science  and 
technology  goals  and  establishing  a  co- 
herent policy  to  avoid  future  prob- 
lems. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  615.  A  bill  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978, 
to  protect  natural  gas  consumers  from 
price  increases  because  of  current  dis- 
tortions in  the  regulated  market  for 
natural  gas,  to  provide  for  a  free 
market  for  natural  gas,  to  permit  nat- 
ural gas  contracts  to  reflect  the 
change  from  a  regulated  to  a  free 
market,  to  eliminate  incremental  pric- 
ing requirements  for  natural  gas,  to 
eliminate  certain  fuel  use  restrictions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NATURAL  GAS  COMSUMZR  RXOULATOaY  RZFOKM 

AMXifOifzirrs  or  isss 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  adminis- 
tration's natural  gas  bill,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  few 
hours  ago. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  2 
years,  average  prices  of  natural  gas 
have  increased  rapidly,  with  the  result 
that  financial  hardships  have  been  im- 
posed on  large  numbers  of  gas  consum- 
ers In  many  parts  of  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore, serious  gas  marketing  dis- 
tortions have  occurred  within  the  nat- 


ural gas  industry.  Some  pipelines  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  too  much  high- 
priced  gas.  and  there  are  severe  inequi- 
ties in  the  pricing  of  gas  amcmg  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country.  Theae  dis- 
tortions are  being  criticized  extensive- 
ly by  a  wide  spectrum  of  gas  consum- 
ers, distributors,  pipelines,  and  produc- 
ers. We  cannot  permit  these  conditions 
to  continue,  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Congress  must  act,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  restrain  retail  gas 
price  increases  and  to  correct  the  cur- 
rent distortions  in  the  natural  gas 
markets. 

The  administration  bill  contains  all 
of  the  elements  needed  to  achieve 
those  two  basic  goals,  as  well  as  the 
equally  important  objective  of  insur- 
ing that  gas  shortages  do  not  occur  in 
the  late  1980's.  The  bill  would  allow 
the  free  market  to  operate  to  provide 
natural  gas  at  the  lowest  competitive 
price,  while  providing  solutions  for 
most  of  the  distortions  which  regula- 
tion has  introduced  into  the  market- 
ing system.  It  would  also  provide  a 
very  strong  consumer  protection  fea- 
ture in  insuring  that,  during  the  tran- 
sition to  free  market  pricing,  the  basic 
wholesale  price  of  natural  gas  cannot 
rise  in  real  terms  except  after  careful 
scrutiny  and  justification. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  true  free 
market  price  and  would  allow  the 
market  some  latitude  to  operate.  The 
bUl  would  accomplish  this  by  allowing 
complete  freedom  both  as  to  terms 
and  as  to  price  on  all  new  contracts  for 
natural  gas  and  on  all  renegotiated 
contracts.  Because  these  contracts  can 
be  freely  signed,  there  should  be  an 
appropriate  balance  of  terms  and 
prices  between  the  various  parties.  In 
light  of  current  market  conditions,  it 
appears  that  these  new  free  market 
contracts  are  likely  to  be  at  or  below 
some  of  the  prices  now  being  charged 
for  regulated  gas. 

Consumers  would  gain  an  immediate 
benefit  from  this  new  free  market 
price  because  that  price  would  serve  as 
an  additional  ceiling  on  regulated 
prices  which  have  not  yet  been  renego- 
tiated. In  other  words,  if  the  current 
regulated  price  is  below  the  free 
market  average,  it  remains  subject  to 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  ceilings. 
However,  if  the  regulated  price  is 
higher  than  the  new  free  market  aver- 
age, then  the  regulated  price  is  re- 
duced to  that  average  until  or  unless 
the  contract  is  renegotiated. 

In  addition,  parties  to  current  con- 
tracts would  have  an  immediate  incen- 
tive to  renegotiate  their  contracts,  be- 
cause the  bill  provides  that  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  any  contract  that  has  not 
been  renegotiated  may  be  abrogated  at 
the  request  of  either  party.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  natural  gas  sellers 
not  bound  by  contract  may  sell  their 
gas  directly  to  any  purchaser,  and 
interstate  pipelines  would  be  required 


to  furnish  transportation  when 
have  available  cv?aclty. 

The  bill  contains  several  mecha- 
nisms that  would  provide  consumer 
protection  during  the  transition  to 
free  market  pricing.  These  include  re- 
ducing all  pipeline  take-or-pay  obliga- 
tions to  70  percent.  If  a  pU;>eline  exer- 
cises its  option  to  change  its  contract, 
it  runs  the  risk  that  the  seller  may  sell 
the  gas  elsewhere,  with  the  pipeline 
being  required  to  furnish  transporta- 
tl(m  at  a  modest  profit.  This  provision 
should  insure  a  reasonable  bargaining 
relationship  between  the  two  parties, 
and  it  would  also  allow  pipelines  who 
have  improvldently  entered  into  exces- 
sive take-or-pay  requirements  some  op- 
portunity to  reduce  those  obligations. 

The  bill  contains  two  additional  con- 
sumer protection  features.  First,  it 
would  limit  the  price  increases  that 
would  result  from  appljring  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses.  Price  increases 
under  such  clauses  could  not  exceed 
the  free  market  price  ceiling.  Second, 
there  have  been  allegations  of  prob- 
lems because  of  pipelines  dealing  more 
favorably  with  their  own  affiliates  or 
company  divisions  than  with  outsiders. 
The  biU  would  require  that  a  pipeline 
take  gas  from  itself  or  its  affiliates  at 
rates  no  higher  than  its  rate  of  take 
from  others  at  a  cheaper  price.  This 
insures  equitable  treatment  of  all  pro- 
ducers, and  it  would  protect  consum- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
key  feature  of  the  administration  bill 
is  that  it  would  permit  gas  producers 
and  pipelines,  through  the  process  of 
renegotiating  and  terminating  con- 
tracts, to  receive  market  signals  and  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in 
prices,  purchases  and  sales.  By  relying 
on  the  free  market  to  establish  the 
lowest  possible  competitive  prices,  the 
administration  has  wisely  refrained 
from  choosing  the  alternative  ap- 
proach that  has  proven  to  be  ujifalr 
and  unworkable— the  setting  of  well- 
head price  ceilings  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

The  administration  bill  is  compre- 
hensive and  reasonably  balanced,  and 
it  represents  a  solid  first  step  in  the 
development  of  final  legislation.  That 
process  will  begin  next  week,  when  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources holds  hearings  on  the  bill  on 
Bfarch  9-12, 1983. 

B£r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord:  The  President's 
statement  of  February  28,  1983.  trans- 
mitting the  legislation;  the  text  of  the 
President's  radio  address  to  the  Nation 
of  February  26,  1983;  the  bill;  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis;  the  DOE  ex- 
ecutive summary  of  the  legislation; 
and  the  DOE  f actsheet  for  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 
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The  Whiti  Hoim, 
Febncary  2t,  19S3. 

STAmfXHT  BT  THE  PlXSmBIT 

It  Is  a  pleasure  today  to  do  what  we  long 
have  anticipated:  to  send  to  Congress  our 
proposal  for  correcting  problems  that  have 
resulted  from  excessive  regulation  of  the 
natural  gas  muket.  Oiur  goal  must  be  to 
obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  natural  gas  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Anything  leas  Is  not  suf- 
f  ident  and  will  not  solve  the  problems  cur- 
rently faced  by  many  Americans  who 
depend  on  natural  gas. 

In  recent  months,  thousands  of  people 
have  written  to  me,  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  State  and  local  officials  expressing 
their  distress  about  rapidly  rising  natural 
gas  bills.  Some  areas  of  the  country  have 
been  especially  hard  hit.  It  is  clear  that  con- 
siuners  are  being  poorly  and  unfairly  served 
by  the  existing  regulatory  system— a  system 
which  prevents  natural  gas  producers  and 
their  customers  from  establishing  contracts 
that  respond  to  market  forces,  including 
downward  pressure  on  prices  that  otherwise 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  plentiful  gas  sup- 
plies and  declining  oil  prices.  There  is  wide- 
spread agreement  that  something  must  be 
done  to  relieve  the  regulatory  straight 
Jacket  in  which  the  natural  gas  market  now 
operates. 

The  proposal  I  am  submitting  to  the  Con- 
gress today  will  achieve  the  needed  result.  It 
is  not  a  partisan  plan,  nor  does  it  resort  to 
seemingly  simple  "quick  fixes,"  which  would 
turn  out  to  be  neither  simple  nor  quick  and 
ultimately  would  not  fix  the  problems.  In- 
stead, our  approach  is  a  comprehensive  pro- 
posal that  can— and  I  believe  will— be  sup- 
ported by  Congressmen  and  Senators  of 
both  parties  and  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
consumers  they  represent. 

Our  legislative  package  will  allow,  but  not 
require,  the  parties  to  negotiate  toward  a 
free  market,  so  that  there  will  be  real  and 
long-term  Incentives  to  produce  and  market 
abundant  gas  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  In  this  regard.  I  note  the  declines  in 
gasoline  and  home  heating  oil  prices  that 
have  occurred  since  we  deregulated  oil  two 
years  ago. 

Although  we  believe  free  markets  not  only 
can,  but  will,  achieve  these  results,  the 
American  consumer  need  not  take  this  on 
faith  alone.  To  assure  that  the  consumer  is 
protected,  I  have  insisted  on  a  provision 
which  reverses  the  present  law  by  providing 
that,  untill  1986,  there  will  be  a  moratorium 
on  the  automatic  pass-through  of  increased 
gas  costs  other  than  those  increases  attrib- 
utable to  Inflation,  which  as  you  know  has 
been  declining  steadily. 

We  beUeve  these  ideas  offer  the  best 
achleveable  combination  of  consumer  pro- 
tection and  effldent,  economic  use  of  our 
valuable  gas  resources.  I  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  the  Congress  to  obtain 
passage  of  this  urgently  needed  legislation 
without  delay. 

Thb  Whitb  House, 
February  26,  1983. 

Radio  Aodrxss  or  the  Presioxrt  to  the 
Nation 

The  Pusioxnt:  My  fellow  Americans, 
today  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  a  subject 
that  touches  on  all  of  us  one  way  or  another 
In  our  homes,  schools  and  work  places  and 
in  the  overall  economy.  I  want  to  talk  about 
one  of  our  major  energy  sources— natural 
gas— and  what  this  administration  proposes 
to  do  to  ensure  abundant  supplies  of  it  at 
reasonable  prices. 


As  the  situation  stands  now.  the  American 
consumer  is  being  hurt  by  government  regu- 
lations that  actually  contribute  to  higher 
gas  bills.  We  want  to  change  that  Now.  I 
know  all  too  well  that  energy  Is  a  subject 
that  some  people  In  public  life  Just  cant 
resist  playing  politics  with.  It's  unfortunate, 
but  I  guess  it's  a  fact  of  life,  or  at  least  a 
fact  of  life  as  we  know  It  In  Washington, 
which  can  be  pretty  different  from  home- 
town America. 

Many  of  you,  I'm  sure,  recall  the  howls 
that  went  up  when  we  acted  to  deregulate 
oil  prices  two  years  ago.  Remember  how  you 
were  told  that  deregulation  would  lead  to 
slcyrocketing  prices  for  the  gasoline  that 
fuels  millions  of  American  cars  or  the  oQ 
that  heats  millions  of  American  homes? 
Well,  the  evidence  is  in.  And  the  doomsay- 
ers  were  dead  wrong. 

You  don't  have  to  go  any  further  than  the 
nearest  filling  station  to  see  that  prices 
have  gone  down,  ttot  up  since  decontrol.  Just 
as  we  promised  they  would.  The  economic 
realities  of  the  marketplace  have  done  more 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  oil  than  all  those 
years  of  frenetic  government  regulating. 

I  think  there's  a  lesson  here  for  all  of  us 
and  one  that  goes  a  lot  deeper  than  the 
price  of  energy.  Way  back  in  1824,  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  about  the  difference  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  political  mentalities. 
Both  of  them  are  still  very  much  with  us 
today.  Here's  what  Jefferson  said  about 
them.  "Men  by  their  constitutions  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  parties— those  who 
fear  and  distrust  the  people  and  wish  to 
draw  all  powers  from  them  and  those  who 
identify  themselves  with  the  people  and 
have  confidence  in  them." 

Now,  the  vast  majority  of  us  identify  with 
the  second  group,  the  one  that  believes  in 
trusting  the  wisdom  of  the  people  rather 
than  taking  power  away  from  them  and  con- 
centrating it  in  the  other  hands.  On  a  more 
personal  level,  anyone  who's  ever  wrestled 
with  a  tax  form  or  had  to  make  sense  out  of 
a  complicated  bureaucratic  regulation 
knows  how  costly  and  time-consuming  gov- 
ernment over-regulation  can  be. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  regulation.  In 
this  case  regulation  of  natural  gas.  I'm  con- 
vinced, and  I  believe  that  the  evidence  backs 
me  up  that  just  as  deregulation  of  oil  has 
led  to  a  better  deal  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, a  freer  market  In  natural  gas  will 
have  the  same  beneficial  effect  for  you.  So, 
next  week  I'm  sending  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posal for  correcting  the  problems  that  have 
resulted  from  past  excessive  regulation  of 
the  natural  gas  market. 

While  I'm  taking  this  step  out  of  a  deep 
belief  In  the  principle  Involved,  there  are 
human  reasons  as  well.  In  recent  months, 
thousands  of  you  have  written  to  me.  to 
members  of  Congress,  and  to  state  and  local 
officials  expressing  your  distress  about  rap- 
idly rising  natural  gas  bills.  Some  areas  of 
the  country  have  been  especially  hard-hit 
and  it's  clear  that  consumers  are  being 
poorly  and  unfairly  served  by  the  existing 
regulatory  system. 

That  system  prevents  natiu^  gas  produc- 
ers and  their  customers  from  entering  Into 
contracts  that  respond  to  market  forces  in- 
cluding pressure  for  lower  prices  that  are 
now  possible  due  to  plentiful  gas  supplies 
and  declining  oil  prices.  Today  there's  a  sur- 
plus of  natural  gas  and  oil  prices  are  drop- 
ping. These  factors  normally  would  result  in 
lower  natural  gas  prices.  But  the  regulatory 
morass  has  kept  the  marketplace  from 
achieving  lower  natural  gas  prices.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  Department  of  Energy  estl- 
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TITLE  I— PURCHASED  GAS  COST 

FURCHASXS  GAS  COST 

Sec  101.  (a)  TiUe  VI  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (16  UAC.  3431  et  seq.)  U 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  603  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SIC  «•!  LOHTATION  ON  THE  PA88THBOUGH  OF 
CEBTAIN  PURCHASED  GAS  COOTS. 

"(a)  LaoTATioif  ON  PuacHASKD  Gas  Ad- 
jxTsnoEitTS.— Notwithstanding  section  601(c) 
of  this  Act,  for  purposes  of  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  from  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  following  enactment  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Regulatory 
Reform  Amendments  of  1983  through  De- 
cember 31,  1985,  the  part  of  a  pipline's  rate 
that  reflects  purchased  gas  costs  may  not 
exceed  its  allowed  rate  for  purchased  gas 
cost,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Recovkry  of  ADorrioNAL  Purchaskd 
Gas  Cost.— a  pipeline  may  fUe  an  applica- 
tion under  this  subsection  with  the  Commis- 
sion to  Increase  its  rates  to  reflect  any  pur- 
chased gas  cost  that  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  prevents  it  from  recovering.  Not- 
withstanding section  4(e)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  no  increase  to  the  rates  of  a  pipe- 
line that  may  be  recovered  under  this  sub- 
section may  go  into  effect  unless  the  Com- 
mission, after  opportunity  for  hearing, 
issues  an  order  that  grants  the  application, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  with  such  modifications 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Commission  may  find  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. The  proceeding  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  the  Commission 
separately  from  proceedings  on  other  rate 
applications  that  are  filed  imder  section  4  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  In  any  such  proceed- 
ing, the  Commission  shall  allow  recovery  if 
it  determines  that  the  costs  sought  to  be  re- 
covered were  Just,  reasonable,  and  prudent- 
ly incurred.  In  maldng  this  determination, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  the  reasona- 
ble availability  of  lower  cost  supplies  to  the 
pipeline  and  the  necessity  of  such  costs  for 
the  pipeline  to  render  adequate  service  to  its 
existing  customers.  Within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Consimier  Regulatory  Reform  Amendments 
of  1983,  the  Commission  shall  prescribe 
rules  for  applications  under  this  subsection. 
These  rules  shall  facilitate  expeditious  deci- 
sions on  these  applications. 

"(c)  Detinitions.— 

"(1)  Allowed  rate  for  ptntcHASEo  gab.— 
The  term  "allowed  rate  for  purchased  gas" 
means,  for  a  particvilar  pipeline,  for  a  par- 
ticular month,  the  pipeline's  average  cost 
per  million  Btu's  for  purchased  gas  deliv- 
ered to  the  pipeline  duj-ing  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Consumer  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1983 
plus  the  adjustment  amount  for  that  par- 
ticular month. 

"(2)  Adjtjstmewt  amoukt.— The  term  "ad- 
justment amount"  means,  for  a  particular 
month,  the  difference  between  the  national 
rate  and  the  adjusted  national  rate  for  that 
particular  month. 

"(3)  National  rate.- the  term  "national 
rate"  means  the  national  average  cost  per 
million  Btu's  for  purchased  gas  delivered  to 
all  interstate  pipelines  during  the  month 


preceding  the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Oaa 
Conaimier  Regulatory  Refonn  Amendmenta 
of  1983. 

"(4)  Ai>Jt;>TBD  NAnoNAi.  rath.— The  term 
"adjusted  national  rate"  means— 

"(A)  for  the  month  in  which  the  Natural 
Gas  Consumer  Regulatory  Refrain  Amend- 
ments of  1983  is  enacted,  the  national  rate 
multiplied  by  the  annual  inflation  adjust- 
ment factor  (as  defined  In  section  101(a)  of 
this  Act)  for  that  month;  and 

"(B)  for  any  particular  succeeding  month, 
the  adjusted  national  rate  for  the  preceding 
month  multiplied  by  the  annual  inflation 
factor  (as  defined  in  section  101(a)  of  this 
Act)  for  that  particular  month. 

"(d)  RKPORTDia  Rmnammr.- By  the 
fifth  day  following  the  enactmmt  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Constmaer  Regulatory  Reform 
Amendment  of  1083.  each  Interstate  pipe- 
line shall  report  its  average  cost  per  million 
Btu's  for  purchased  gas  delivered  to  it 
during  the  month  preceding  the  enactment 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Regiilatory 
Reform  Amendments  of  1983  and  the 
volume  of  purchased  gas  delivered  to  it 
during  that  month. 

"(e)  Poelication.— The  Commission  shall 
compute  and  publish  the  adjustment 
amount  for  each  month  at  least  five  days 
before  the  beginning  of  that  month. 

"(f)  AmuATED  Production.- No  inter- 
state pipeline  may  recover  any  costs  associ- 
ated with  its  own  production  or  purchases 
from  any  affiliated  producer  to  the  extent 
such  production  or  purchases  were  not  re- 
duced to  a  percentage  of  deliverabllity  no 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  deliverabllity 
to  which  the  pipeline  had  exercised  contem- 
poraneously a  contractual  right  to  reduce 
its  takes  of  less  expensive  gas." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  602  the  following: 

"Sec.  603.  Purchased  Gas  Cost." 

TITLE  II— REMOVAL  OF  WELLHEAD 
PRICE  CONTROLS  AND  REPEAL  OF 
JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN 
FIRST  SALES 

REMOVAL  OP  wellhead  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Sec  201.  Section  121  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  UJ3.C.  3331)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  121.  ELIMINATION  OF  PRICE  CONTROLS  FOR 
CERTAIN  NATURAL  GAS  SALES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  provisions  of 
subtitle  A  respecting  the  maximum  lawful 
price  for  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  shall 
cease  to  apply  to  any  first  sale  of  natural 
gas  subject  to  any  contract  that  was  execut- 
ed or  amended  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Regulatory 
Reform  Amendments  of  1983.  unless  the 
contract  specifically  provides  that  the  con- 
tract shall  not  operate  to  terminate  the  ap- 
plication of  subtitle  A. 

"(b)  HioH-CosT  Natural  Gas.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
with  respect  to  the  first  sale  of  high-cost 
natural  gas  which  is  described  in  section 
107(c)(1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)— 

"(1)  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
incremental  pricing  rule  required  under  sec- 
tion 201,  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A  re- 
specting the  maximum  lawful  price  for  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  shall  cease  to  apply; 
and 

"(2)  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Regulatory 
Reform  Amendments  of  1983  through  De- 
cember 31.  1985,  the  price  shall  not  exceed 
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the  higher  of  the  contract  price  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Con- 
sumer Regulatory  Reform  Amendments  of 
1983  or  the  gas  cv>  price,  if  published,  for 
the  month  during  which  the  gas  is  deliv- 
ereu. 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Certain  Gas.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  with 
req»eet  to  the  first  sale  of  gas  covered  by 
this  subsection.— 

"(1)  beginning  January  1.  1985.  the  provi- 
sion of  subtitle  A  respecting  the  maximum 
lawful  price  shall  cease  to  apply;  and 

"(2)  beginning  January  1,  1985,  through 
December  31,  1985,  the  price  shall  not 
exceed  the  gas  cap  price  for  the  month 
during  which  the  gas  is  delivered. 

"(3)  Gas  covered  bt  this  subsection.- 
This  subsection  implies  to— 

"(A)  new  natural  gas  (as  defined  in  section 
103(c)); 

"(B)  natural  gas  produced  from  any  new, 
onshore  production  well  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 103(c)).  if  such  natural  gas— 

"(1)  was  not  committed  or  dedicated  to 
interstate  commerce  on  April  20,  1977;  and 

"(11)  Is  produced  from  a  completion  loca- 
tion which  is  located  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  5.000  feet;  and 

"(C)  natural  gas  sold  under  an  existing 
contract,  any  successor  to  an  existing  con- 
tract, or  any  rollover  contract,  if — 

"(1)  such  natural  gas  was  not  committed  or 
dedicated  to  interstate  commerce  on  the  day 
before  the  day  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(11)  the  price  paid  for  the  last  deliveries 
of  such  natural  gsis  occurring  on  Deceml>er 
31. 1984.  or.  If  no  deliveries  occurred  on  such 
date,  the  price  that  would  have  been  paid 
had  deliveries  occurred  on  such  date  is 
higher  than  $1.00  per  million  Btu's. 

"(d)  Removal  of  Wellhead  Price  Con- 
trols ON  All  Natural  Gas.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c),  begin- 
ning January  1,  1986,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
title A  respecting  maximum  lawful  price 
shall  cease  to  apply  to  the  first  sale  of  any 
natural  gas." 

REPEAL  OP  natural  GAS  ACT  JURISDICTION 
OVER  FIRST  SALES  OF  COMMITTED  OR  DEDICAT- 
ED NATURAL  GAS 

Sec.  202.  Section  OOKaXlMB)  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3431(a)(lKB))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Committed  or  dedicated  natural 
gas.— Effective  on  January  1,  1985,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  Kb)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  the  provisions  of  such  Act  and  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  shall  not  apply 
solely  by  reason  of  any  first  sale  of  natural 
gas  which  was  committed  or  dedicated  to 
Interstate  commerce  as  of  the  day  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sul>section.  Ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Consumer  Regulatory  Reform 
Amendments  of  1983  through  December  31, 
1984,  for  the  purposes  of  section  Kb)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  such  Act  shall  not  apply  solely  by 
reason  of  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  which 
is  committed  or  dedicated  to  interstate  com- 
merce as  of  the  day  before  the  day  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  which  is— 

"(1)  high-cost  natural  gas  (as  defined  in 
section  107(c)  (1),  (2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  Act): 

"(11)  new  natural  gas  (as  defined  in  section 
102(c)  of  this  Act); 

"(ill)  natural  gas  produced  from  any  new, 
onshore  production  well  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 103(c)  of  this  Act); 


"(iv)  natural  gas  exempted  from  the  oper- 
ation of  subtitle  A  of  title  I  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 121(a);  or 

"(v)  natural  gas  that  was  subject  to  a  con- 
tract that  expired,  lapsed,  was  terminated 
pursuant  to  its  own  terms,  or  was  terminat- 
ed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  316 
of  this  Act." 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  ALLOWING  REIMP08I- 
TION  of  price  controls  and  report  to  CON- 
GRESS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Sections  122.  123,  and  507  of 
the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15 
U.S.C.  3332.  3333.  and  3417)  are  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
sections  122, 123,  and  507. 

TITLE  in— TRANSITIONAL  PRICE  AND 
CONTRACT      PROVISIONS      LIMITA- 
TION ON  CEILING  PRICES  FOR  CER- 
TAIN NATURAL  GAS 
Sec  301.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3311-3333)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.   111.  UMFfATION  ON  CEILING   PRICES  FOR 
CERTAIN  NATURAL  GAS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  section  121  of  this  Act,  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  maxi- 
mimi  lawful  price  of  any  first  sale  of  natural 
gas  subject  to  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed 
the  lower  of  the  applicable  price  as  calculat- 
ed pursuant  to  sections  102  through  106, 
108,  and  109  or  the  gas  cap  price,  if  pub- 
lished, for  the  month  during  which  the  gas 
is  delivered. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Section  107(cK5) 
Gas.— Except  as  provided  in  section  121  of 
this  Act,  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Regula- 
tory Reform  Amendments  of  1983,  the  max- 
imum lawful  price  for  gas  described  In  sub- 
section (cK5)  of  section  107  of  this  Act  shall 
be  no  higher  than  the  maximum  lawful 
price  for  such  gas  during  the  month  in 
which  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Regula- 
tory Reform  Amendments  of  1983  are  en- 
acted. 

"(c)  Definition  of  Gas  Cap  Price.— The 
term  "gas  cap  price"  means,  for  a  particular 
month,  the  volume-weighted  average  price 
of  natural  gas  that  is  estimated  to  be— 

"(1)  delivered  during  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  months  preceding  that  particu- 
lar month;  and 

"(2)  delivered  during  the  first  three 
months  of  deliveries  under  a  contract  filed 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Calculation  and  Publication  of  the 
Gas  Cap  Price.— Beginning  with  the  fourth 
month  after  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Consumer  Regulatory  Amendments  of  1983, 
the  Commission  (in  accordance  with  section 
101(a)(6)  of  this  subtitle)  shall  compute  and 
publish  the  gas  cap  price  for  each  month 
through  December  1985. 

"(e)  Piling  Requirement.- A  purchaser  of 
natursd  gas  subject  to  a  first  sale  contract 
executed  or  amended  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Con- 
sumer Regulatory  Reform  Amendments  of 
1983  shall  fUe  with  the  Commission  within 
five  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  contract 
is  executed  or  amended— 

"(Da  summary  of  the  contract  and  all  an- 
cillary agreements,  including  all  pricing  pro- 
visions; 

"(2)  the  prices  to  be  paid  under  the  con- 
tract during  the  first  three  months  of  deliv- 
eries: 


"(3)  the  estimated  volumes  (in  millions  of 
Btu's)  to  be  delivered  during  the  first  year 
of  the  contract;  and 

"(4)  any  additional  data  required  by  the 
Commission. 

This  filing  requirement  does  not  i^ply  In 
the  case  of  an  amendment  of  a  contract  for 
which  data  previously  relating  to  price  has 
been  filed  with  the  Commission  under  this 
subsection. 

"(f)  C^oMMissiON  Rules.— Within  thirty 
days  of  the  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Consumer  Regulatory  Reform  Amendments 
of  1983,  the  Ck>mmisslon  shall  issue  rules  to 
implement  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  110  the  foUowing: 

"Sec.  111.  Limitation  on  OUlng  Prices  for 
Certain  Natural  Gas." 

(c)  Section  101(bX5)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3311(bK5))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
and  Inserting  the  foUowlng: 

",  but  in  no  event  shall  the  operation  of  this 
paragraph  be  deemed  to  entitle  any  seUer  to 
collect  a  price  in  excess  of  that  established 
pursuant  to  section  111." 

(d)  Section  105(bK3KB)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  to  read  as 
foUows: 

'This  definition  shaU  not  Include  any  clause 
which  establishes  the  price  for  natural  gas 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  sub- 
title pursuant  to  section  121(a)." 

REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  CONTRACT  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  IMPOSITION  OF  TAKE-OR-PAT  LIMITS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Natural 
Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3375)  is  re- 
pealed, and  a  new  section  315  is  Inserted  in 
its  place  to  read  as  foUows: 

"SEC  31S.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAKE4)R-PAY  UMrtS. 

"(a)  GENERAL  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any 
first  sale  contract  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer 
Regulatory  Reform  Amendments  of  1983, 
which  has  not  been  amended  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  enactment,  and  which  contains  a 
clause  requiring  a  purchaser  to  take  delivery 
of,  or  if  not  taken,  to  pay  for,  volumes  of  gas 
In  excess  of  70  percent  of  available  deliver- 
ablUty  from  those  wells  included  under  a 
contract,  the  purchaser  may  exercise  with- 
out obligation  to  pay  for  volumes  not  taken 
in  excess  of  70  percent  of  weU  dellverabUity. 
a  right  not  to  accept  delivery  of  any  portion 
of  the  total  volume  which  exceeds  70  per- 
cent of  weU  deUverabUity,  This  right  applies 
only  to  deUveries  under  a  contract  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Con- 
sumer Regulatory  Reform  Amendments  of 
1983  through  December  31. 1985. 

"(b)  Notice  Requhument.— Any  purchas- 
er electing  to  reduce  volumes  purchased 
pursuant  to  this  section  must  give  the  seUer 
a  minimum  of  thirty  days  written  notice 
prior  to  the  date  of  deUvery  of  the  natural 
gas  involved. 

"(c)  Release  of  Contractual  Obliga- 
tions.—Upon  receipt  of  the  notice  provided 
for  in  subsection  (b),  the  seUer  shall  have 
the  right  to  terminate  the  contract  with  re- 
spect only  to  amounts  not  taken  by  reason 
of  this  section.  If  the  seUer  elects  to  termi- 
nate the  contract  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  the  purchaser  shall  tender  to  the 
seUer  full  and  unconditional  release  from  all 
duties  and  obligations  in  contract  or  in  law. 
The  purchaser,  if  a  transporter  of  natural 
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Obligation.— 
—In  the  event  that  a  con- 
under  this  section,  a 


pipeline  tliat  was  a  party  to  the  terminated 
contract  shall  have  an  obligation  to  trans- 
port natural  gas  for  a  producer  that  was  a 
party  to  the  terminated  contract.  The  obli- 
gation of  the  pipeline  shall  not  exceed  on  an 
annual  basis  the  largest  volume  delivered 
under  the  contract  during  any  twelve  con- 
secutive months  in  the  ttiirty-six  months 
prior  to  its  termination. 

"(2)  Limitation  op  oblioation.— The  Com- 
mission, or  in  the  case  of  an  Intrastate  pipe- 
line the  SUte  agency  with  Jurisdiction  over 
that  pipeline,  upon  application  by  the  pipe- 
line and  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  may 
order  a  limitation  of  the  obligation  of  the 
pipeline  under  this  subsection  if  compliance 
with  the  obligation  would  require  construc- 
tion of  additional  facilities  or  would  impair 
the  ability  of  the  pipeline  to  render  ade- 
quate service  to  its  existing  customers. 

"(3)  Considkration.— The  consideration 
for  any  transportation  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  $.05  per  million  Btu's 
plus  the  cost  of  such  transportation,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  appropriate  State  or  Feder- 
al regulatory  body,  unless  the  Commission 
has  established,  by  rule,  a  different  rate  as 
just  compensation  for  such  transportation. 
No  amount  of  such  consideration  shall  be 
required  to  be  credited  and  flowed  back  to 
the  customers  of  such  pipeline." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  315  the  following: 
"Sec.  316.  Market-Out  Provision." 

EPPECT  OP  GAS  CAP  PRICE 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  55  3361-3375) 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  318  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  318.  EFFECT  OF  GAS  CAP  PRICE. 

"(a)  PRICE  Escalator  (Clauses.— Except 
for  natural  gas  described  in  section  107  of 
this  Act,  no  price  escalator  clause  may  oper- 
ate to  establish  a  price  for  natural  gas 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subtitle 
A  respecting  the  maximum  lawful  price  for 
the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  higher  than  the 
gas  cap  price.  For  purposes  of  tlxis  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "price  escalator  clause" 
means  any  contract  clause  that  provides  for 
a  periodic  price  increase,  either  on  a  fixed  or 
indefinite  basis,  or  that  references  other 
natural  gas  prices.  Federally  imposed  price 
ceUlngs,  or  prices  of  other  commodities. 

"(b)  Area  Rate  Clauses.— For  purposes  of 
an  area  rate  clause,  the  gas  cap  price  Is  a 
Federally  established  rate  or  price.  After 
EJecember  31,  1985.  the  gas  cap  price  for  De- 
cember 1985  is  a  Federally  established  rate 
or  price." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (U.S.C.  3301  note)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  317  the  following: 
"Sec.  318.  Effect  of  Gas  Cap  Price." 

TITLE  IV— REMOVAL  OF  IMPEDI- 
MENTS TO  INTERSTATE  MOVE- 
MENTS OF  GAS 

authorization  of  certain  interstate  sales, 
transportation  and  assignments 

Sic.  401.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371(a))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.- The  Commission  may, 
by  rule  or  order,  authorize  any  interstate 
pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  on  behalf 
of  any  person." 


(2)  Inserting  "and  local  DUTRmrnoM  com- 
panhs"  after  "nrnuiTATX  pmLmia"  in  the 
paragraph  (2)  heading: 

(3)  inoertlng  in  paragn«>h  (3)  "or  local  dis- 
tribution company"  after  "intrasUte  pipe- 
line"; 

(4)  amending  subparagn4>h  (A)  of  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Commission  may. 
by  rule  or  order,  authorize  any  Intrastate 
pipeline  or  local  distribution  company  to 
transport  natural  gas  on  behalf  of  any 
person." 

(5)  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  (I)  and  (H)  of 
paragraph  (2),  Inserting  "or  company"  after 
"pipeline". 

(b)  Section  311(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  UJ3.C.  3371(b))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Commission  may, 
by  rule  or  order,  authorize  any  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company  to  sell  natural 
gas  to  any  pipeline  or  local  distribution  com- 
pany." 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (2)  by— 

(A)  striking  "maximum  pair  and  equitable 
PRICE"  after  the  subparagraph  designator 
"A"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "intrastate 

PIPELUCXS    AND    LOCAL    DISTIUBUTION    COMPA- 
NIES"; 

(B)  inserting  "or  local  distribution  compa- 
ny" following  "pipeline"  and  "or  local  distri- 
bution company's"  following  "pipeline's" 
wherever  they  appear;  and 

(C)  inserting  "(including  storage)"  after 
"transportation"  in  clause  (1)  of  subpara- 
graph (B); 

(D)  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (D)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Interstate  pipelines.- The  rates  and 
charges  of  any  Interstate  pipeline  with  re- 
spect to  any  sales  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(lKA)  shall  be  just  and  reasonable 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act)."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  striUng  "pipeline's" 
and  Inserting  in  its  place  "seller's."  and 
striliing  "intrastate"  in  the  heading  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  "existing;" 

(4)  in  paragraphs  (4)-(7),  except  for  sub- 
paragraph (5Xa)(i).  striking  "intrastate 
pipeline"  or  "pipeline"  wherever  they 
appear  and  inserting  in  their  place  "seller," 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5HA)(i).  striking  "inter- 
state pipeline  or  local  distribution"  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  "purchasing;"  and 

(6)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  Definition  of  seller.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'seller'  means 
any  person  that  sells  gas  under  paragraph 
(b)(1)." 

(c)  Section  312  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  ( 15  U.S.C.  3372)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows:  

"(a)  Authorization  of  Assignments.- 
The  Commission  may,  by  rule  or  order,  au- 
thorize a  pipeline  or  local  distribution  com- 
pany to  assign,  without  compensation,  to 
any  other  pipeline  or  local  distribution  com- 
pany, all  or  any  portion  of  the  assignor's 
right  to  receive  surplus  natural  gas  at  any 
first  sale,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  determines  appropriate."; 
and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Surplus  Natural  Gas.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'surplus  natural 
gas'  means,  with  respect  to  any  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company,  any  natural  gas 


which  exceeds  the  then  current  demands  of 
such  person  for  natural  gas.  as  determined 
by- 

"(1)  the  commission,  or 

"(2)  the  State  agency  having  regulatory 
Jurisdiction  over  that  person." 

AOCBS  TO  niTIHSTATE  SUPPLY  SOURCES 

Sk.  403.  (a)  Section  314  of  the  Natural 
CHs  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3374)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "first"  in  subsection  (a),  and 

(3)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Natural  Gas  Covered  by  This  Act.— 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  term 
■natural  gas  covered  by  this  Act'  means— 

"(1)  for  any  first  sale  contract,  natural 


"(A)  wWch  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  the  Natural 
CJas  Act  by  reason  of  section  601(a)(1)  (A)  or 
(B); 

"(B)  the  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of 
which— 

"(i)  is  authorized  under  section  302(a)  or 
311(b):  or 

"(U)  is  pursuant  to  an  assignment  under 
section  312(a);  or 

"(C)  the  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  wliich  is— 

"(1)  pursuant  to  any  order  under  section 
302(c)  or  section  303(b),  (c).  (d),  or  (h),  or 

"(U)  authorized  by  the  Commission  under 
section  311(a);  or 

"(2)  for  any  contract,  natural  gas  the  sale 
of  transportation  of  which  under  the  con- 
tract is  not  in  interstate  commerce  by 
reason  of  section  601(d)  of  this  Act." 

"(b)  Section  601  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3431)  is  amended  by 
B^<^tng  new  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  to  read 
as  f  oUows: 

"(d)  Limitation  op  Commission  Jurisdic- 
TiMf  Over  Intrastate  Transactions.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— No  intrastate  pipeline 
or  local  distribution  company  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
imder  the  Natural  Gas  Act  by  reason  of  pur- 
chasing natural  gas  in  a  covered  transaction. 

"(2)  Subsequent  transactions.— Any 
transportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  pur- 
chased in  a  covered  transaction  which 
occurs  beyond  the  point  at  which  such  gas  is 
received  in  the  faciUtles  of  the  purchaser  in 
the  covered  transaction  shall  not  be  in 
interstate  commerce  (within  the  meaning  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act)  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  the  extent 
that  such  gas  remains  in  the  State  of  pur- 
ctiase. 

"(3)  Natural-cas  company.— For  purposes 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  term  "natural- 
gas  company"  (as  defined  in  section  2(6)  of 
that  Act)  stiall  not  include  any  person  by 
reason  of,  or  with  respect  to,  any  transpor- 
tation or  sale  of  natural  gas  if  the  transpor- 
tation or  sale  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  solely  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  State  of  purchase  rule.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  natural  gas  shall  be 
deemed  to  remain  in  the  State  of  purchase 
if  the  gas  is  not  transported  outside  the 
State  in  which  it  was  received  Into  the  fa- 
ciUtles of  the  purchaser  of  the  gas  in  a  cov- 
ered transaction,  unless  such  transportation 
occurs  in  connection  with— 

"(A)  transportation  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 302(a)  or  311(a)  of  this  Act.  or 

"(B)  a  sale  or  assignment  authorized 
under  sections  311(b)  or  312  of  this  Act. 


"(5)  DimnTioN  or  covno  TRAirgAcnoN.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"covered  transaction"  means— 

"(A)  a  first  sale  of  gas— 

"(i)  which  is  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  commission  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  by  reason  of  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a), 

"(U)  which  is  produced  on  the  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  or 

"(iU)  which  is  transported  pursuant  to  an 
order  Issued  under  section  317  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  a  sale  or  assignment  authorized 
under  sections  302(a),  311(b),  or  312(a)  of 
this  Actor 

"(C)  a  sale  for  resale  by  any  person  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sion solely  by  reason  of  section  1(c)  of  the 
Natural  Cras  Act. 

"(e)  Nondiscrimination  Provision.— The 
Commission  may  not  condition  or  deny  any 
authorization  of  the  sale  or  transportation 
of  natural  gas  under  this  Act  or  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  on  the  basis  of  whether  gas  is  con- 
sumed in  the  interstate  market  or  the  intra- 
state market." 

CONTRACT  CARRIER  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361-3375)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  317  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"SEC.  JIT.  CONTRACnr  CARRIER  AUTHORIZATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Upon  application  by  a 
producer  of  natural  gas  or  by  a  purchaser  of 
natural  gas  from  a  producer,  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  order  any  interstate  pipeline  to 
carry  gas  under  contract  between  producer 
and  purchaser  uix>n  such  terms  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  it  considers  just  and 
reasonable  if  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  pipeline  has  available  capacity,  that  no 
undue  burden  will  be  placed  upon  such  pipe- 
line, that  no  construction  of  new  faciUties 
would  be  required,  and  that  such  order 
would  not  impair  the  abiUty  of  such  pipe- 
line to  render  adequate  service  to  its  exist- 
ing customers.  The  Commission  may  imple- 
ment this  section  by  rule  or  order. 

"(b)  Consideration.— The  consideration 
for  any  transportation  provided  under  this 
section  shaU  be  $.05  per  miUion  Btu's  plus 
the  cost  of  such  transportation,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  unless  the  Com- 
mission has  established,  by  rule,  a  different 
rate  as  just  compensation  for  such  transpor- 
tation. No  amount  of  such  consideration 
stiaU  be  required  to  be  credited  and  flowed 
back  to  the  customers  of  such  pipeline." 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contente  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  316  the  following: 
"Sec.    317.    Contract   Carrier   Authoriza- 
tion." 
TITLE    V— REPEAL    OF    C:ERTAIN    RE- 
STRICTIONS ON  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
PETROLEUM  USE  AND  PRICING 
REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  THE  POWER- 
PLANT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  FUEL  USE  ACT  OP  1S78 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  foUowing  sections  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301  et  seq.)  are  repealed: 

(1)  sections  102(a)(16),  (a)(18).  (a)(19).  and 
(a)(29)  (42  U.S.C.  8302  (a)(16).  (aXlS). 
(aK19.)and(aK29)); 

(2)  sections  201  and  202  (42  U.S.C.  8311 
and  8312); 

(3)  section  302  (42  U.S.C.  8342); 

(4)  section  401  (42  U.S.C.  8371); 

(5)  section  402  (42  U.S.C.  8372);  and 

(6)  section  405  (42  U.S.C.  8375). 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  101(b) 
of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 


Act  of  1978  (43  U.8.C.  8301(b))  U  amended 
by  striking  the  items  reUting  to  the  sections 
repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

CONPORMXNO  AMZmniXNTS 

Sac.  502.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(43  U.S.C.  8301)  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
major  fuel-buimlng  Installations"  and  "and 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.8.C. 

8302)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (aXlSXB),  by— 

(A)  striking  clause  (Uxni); 

(B)  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(UXII),  and  Inserting  a  period  in  its  place: 
and 

(C)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(UXI): 

(2)  in  subsection  (aXlS).  by  striking  "or 
major  fuelbumlng  instaUatlon"  and  "or 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX20),  by  strilUng  "or 
major  fuelbuming  installation"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (aX17). 
(aX20).  (aX21).  (aX22),  (aX23).  (aX34). 
(aX3S).  (aX36).  (aX27).  and  (aX28)  as  sub- 
sections (aX16).  (aX17).  (aX18).  (aXlO). 
(aX20),  (aX21).  (aX22).  (aX23).  (aX24),  and 
(aX25); 

(5)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  or  "major 
fuelbuming  installation"  wherever  this 
phase  appears; 

(6)  In  subsection  (bXlXD),  by  striking  ev- 
erything after  "synthetic  gas  involved"  and 
inserting  in  its  place  a  period;  and 

(7)  by  strlldng  subsection  (bX3).  and  re- 
designating subsection  (bX4)  as  subsection 
(bX3>. 

(c)  Sgction  104  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  VS.C. 

8303)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  in 
aU  the  SUtes.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States." 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8343)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  installation"  and  "or  In- 
staUations"  wherever  the  plirases  appear 

(2)  by  striking  "or  302"  wherever  the 
ptirase  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (aX3); 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (bXl)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit,  by  rule, 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  imder 
section  301(b)  in  existing  electric  power- 
plants."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (bX3).  by  strUdng  "or 
major  fuelbuming  installation";  and 

(6)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (bX3)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Any  such  rules  shaU  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  existing  electric  powerplant  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  comparable  prohibition  was 
issued  by  order." 

(e)  Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  UJ3.C. 
8373)  is  amended  by  strlldng— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl),  "major  fuel-burn- 
ing instaUation,  or  other  unit"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  this  phrase 
and  "InstaUation,  or  unit"  and  the  comma 
immediately  preceding  this  ptirase; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aX2),  "installation,  or 
other  unit"  and  the  comma  immediately 
preceding  that  phrase,  and  "instaUation,  or 
unit"  and  the  comma  Immediately  preced- 
ing that  phrase; 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX2).  the  last  sentence: 
and 

(4)  subsection  (aX3). 
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of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
Dae  Act  of  1978  (42  n.S.C. 
by  striking— 

(c>,  "new  or"  in  the 
to  any  new  or  existing 
';  and 

of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
Dse  Act  of  1978  (42  U^-C. 
by  striking- 
sentence  of  subsection  (b). 


la  It 


title 


(c); 
of  subsection  (d).  "ahd  ex- 


'irst  sentence  of  subsection 
petition  for  any  order  grant- 
ing an  exemption  (or  permit)"; 

(5)  in  subeec  Jon  (d)(lXB).  "or  in  the  con- 
sideration of  SI  ich  petition": 

(6)  in  subsec  Lion  (f ),  "or  a  petition  for  an 
exemption  (or  permit)  under  this  Act  (other 
than  under  se(  tion  402  or  404),":  and 

(7)  subsectlo  i  (g). 

(h)  Section  102  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  ;Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8412)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  the  tit  le  of  subsecUon  (a),  "OR  EX- 
EMPTION": 

(2)  in  subset  tion  (a),  "or  granting  an  ex- 
emption (or  p<  rmit)"; 

(3)  subsection  (b).  and  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  s  ibsectlon  (b); 

(4)  in  the  ilrst  sentence  of  subsection 
(bXl)  (as  redeiignated),  "or  by  the  denial  of 
a  petition  for  an  order  granting  an  exemp- 
tion (or  permit)  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b),": 

(5)  in  the  Tirst  sentence  of  subsection 
(bKl)  (as  rede  ignated),  "such  rule,  order,  or 
denial  is  publ  shed  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)"  and  Inser  ing  in  its  place  "such  rule,  or 
order  is  publis  led  under  subsection  (a)"; 

(6)  in  the  tlrst  sentence  of  subsection 
(bK2)  (as  rede  iginated),  "the  rule,  order,  or 
denial"  and  ii  serting  In  its  place  "the  rule 
or  order": 

(7)  in  the  a  icond  sentence  of  subsection 
(bK2)  (as  red  signated).  "(or  denial  there- 
of)": and 

(8)  in  subseition  (b)(3)  (as  redesignated), 
"any  such  ruli :.  order,  or  denial"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  plac<  "any  such  rule  or  order". 

(i)  Section  111  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8421)  is  amen(  led  by  striking  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subse  ;tion  (a),  "or  major  fuel-bum- 
ing  installatio  i", 
(J)  Section  1 21  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8431)  is  amen  led  by  striking  subsection  (c) 
and  redesignajting  sutwection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (c). 
(k)  Section  t23  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
Use  Act  of  1978  (42  UJ3.C. 
8433)  is  amen  led  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
and  redesigns  ting  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (b )  and  (c). 
(1)  Section  '31  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U,S.C. 
8441)  is  ameni  led  by  striking- 
(1)  "or  ma  or  fuel-burning  installation" 
!  >hrase  appears:  and 
or"  in  subsections  (aKl)  and 


wherever  the 

(2)  "title  n; 

(gM3). 

(m)  Section 
dustrial  Fuel 


(n)  Section 
dustrial  Fuel 


745  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C 
8455)  is  amended  by  strilclng  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  sub84  ction  (a),  "from  new  and  exlst- 
Mwerplants  and  major  fuel- 
burning  insti  llations"  and  inserting  In  its 
place  "from  e  Usting  electric  powerplants". 
761  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U,S.C 


8471)  is  amen  led  by  striking— 


(1)  in  subsection  (a),  "any  existing  or  new 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
installation"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "any 
existing  electric  powerplant":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  "new  or"  in  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  existing  facility";  and 

(2)  "except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
section  212(b)  or  section  312(b)"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  that  phrase. 

BXPXAL  OP  IHCREltKinAI.  PRICDfO 
RXQUntUKHTS 

Sbc.  503.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  title  II  of  the  Natural 
Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  J  J  3341- 
3348)  is  repealed,  and  the  items  relating  to 
title  n  are  stricken  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  that  Act. 

(b)  A  rule  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  shall  continue  in  effect  only 
with  respect  to  the  flow-through  of  costs  in- 
curred before  the  enactment  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Consumer  Regulatory  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  including  any  surcharges 
based  on  such  costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  take  appropriate 
action  to  implement  this  section. 

SxcTiow-By-SBCTioN— Nattjhai,  Gas  Con- 
soMKB  Regulatory  Retorii  AMSNOMXirTS 
OP  1983 

TITLE  I— PURCHASED  GAS  COSTS 

Section  101  would  amend  Title  VI  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA)  to 
add  a  new  section  603,  entitled  "Limitation 
on  the  Passthrough  of  Certain  Purchased 
Gas  Costs."  This  section  would  Impose  a 
moratorium  untU  1986  on  the  automatic 
passthrough  to  natural  gas  customers  of 
price  increases  that  result  from  an  inter- 
state pipeline's  paying  higher  prices  for  nat- 
ural gas.  A  pipeline  could  increase  the  price 
to  its  customers  to  reflect  higher  acquisition 
costs  for  natural  gas  only  if  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  ("Commis- 
sion") approved  recovery  of  such  costs  after 
a  hearing  in  which  the  Commission  consid- 
ered the  question  of  whether  these  higher 
costs  were  Just,  reasonable,  and  prudently 
incurred. 

Currently,  a  pipeline  can  recover  its  costs 
of  acquiring  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  and 
from  other  pipelines  ("purchased  gas  costs") 
by  means  of  either  a  general  rate  proceed- 
ing or  a  purchased  gas  adjustment  ("PGA") 
proceeding.  A  general  rate  proceeding  re- 
views all  aspects  of  a  pipeline's  operation, 
while  a  PGA  proceeding  considers  only  a 
pipeline's  purchased  gas  costs.  A  pipeline 
can  apply  in  either  type  of  proceeding  to 
raise  its  rate  to  reflect  Increased  purchased 
gas  costs  and  the  rate  Increase  can,  and  in  a 
PGA  proceeding  usually  does,  go  into  effect 
after  a  one  day  sust>ension,  subject  to 
refund  if  the  Commission  ultimately  deter- 
mines the  change  In  rate  is  not  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. Alternatively,  the  Commission  can 
suspend  the  effectiveness  of  the  rate  in- 
crease for  no  more  than  five  months,  at 
which  time  the  rate  goes  into  effect  subject 
to  refund. 

Section  e03(a)  would  prohibit  the  immedi- 
ate passthrough  of  purchased  gas  costs  to 
the  extent  such  costs  have  increased  at  a 
rate  higher  than  the  rate  of  Inflation.  Sec- 
tion 603(b)  would  provide  that  rate  Ui- 
creases  prohibited  by  section  603(a)  could 
not  go  into  effect  unless  the  Commission 
made  an  affirmative  determination,  after 
providing  tui  opporiunity  for  hearing  to  in- 
terested persons,  that  the  costs  were  just, 
reasonable,    and    prudently    incurred.    In 


making  this  determination  the  Commlnion 
would  be  required  to  consider  the  avallabQ- 
ity  of  lower  priced  gas  and  the  need  of  the 
pipeline  to  acquire  the  gas  in  order  to 
render  adequate  service  to  its  existing  cus- 
tomers. The  Commission  also  could  consider 
other  factors,  including  the  physical  deple- 
tion of  old  gas.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  time  a  pipeline  would  have  to 
wait  to  find  out  whether  the  passthrough  of 
any  costs  in  excess  of  Inflation  would  be  al- 
lowed, this  section  would  establish  a  special 
Commission  proceeding  to  review  applica- 
tions to  pass  through  such  costs.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  adopt  rules  for 
such  proceedings  that  would  facilitate  expe- 
ditious decisions. 

Section  603  would  not  affect  all  increases 
to  a  pipeline's  rate,  but  only  increases  in  the 
purchased  gas  cost  component  of  the  rate 
that  exceeded  the  pipeline's  allowed  rate  for 
purchased  gas  costs.  Each  pipeline  would 
have  a  different  allowed  rate.  Section  603(d) 
would  define  the  term  "allowed  rate"  as  the 
average  price  a  particular  pipeline  paid  for 
gas  delivered  to  it  during  the  month  preced- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Bill  plus  an  'ad- 
justment amount"  to  reflect  inflation.  Sec- 
tion 603(d)  would  define  the  "adjustment 
amount,"  which  would  be  the  same  for  each 
pipeline,  as  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
age price  all  pipelines  paid  for  gas  delivered 
during  the  month  preceding  the  enactment 
of  this  Bill  and  that  average  price  adjusted 
to  reflect  inflation  since  the  enactment  of 
this  Bill. 

Subsection  (f)  would  establish  a  rateable 
purchase  requirement  for  interstate  pipe- 
lines. Under  this  requirement,  an  interstate 
pipeline  would  be  required  to  reduce  its  own 
production  or  purchases  from  any  affiliated 
producer  to  a  percentage  of  deliverability  no 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  deliverability 
to  which  the  pipeline  had  exercised  contem- 
poraneously a  contractual  right  to  reduce 
its  takes  of  less  expensive  gas.  If  a  pipeline 
violated  this  rateable  purchase  require- 
ments, it  would  be  prohibited  from  passing 
through  any  purchased  gas  costs  that  re- 
sulted from  the  violation. 

TITLE  II— REMOVAL  OP  WELLHEAD  PRICE  COI»- 
TROLS  AND  REPEAL  OP  JURISDICTION  OVER 
CERTAIN  PIRST  SALES 

Section  201  would  amend  NGPA  section 
121  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  elimination 
of  all  price  controls  on  first  sales  of  natural 
gas.  New  subsection  (a)  would  establish  the 
general  rule,  under  which  natural  gas  sold 
under  contracts  executed  or  amended  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Bill  would  be  free 
from  any  NGPA  price  controls.  This  provi- 
sion would  permit  natural  gas  prices  to  be 
established  immediately  in  accordance  with 
market  forces  and  not  the  existing  artificial 
price  ceilings.  Subsection  (b)  would  estab- 
lish a  price  cap  for  high-cost  section  107(c) 
(l)-(4)  gas  sold  under  contracts  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  BUI.  The  cap 
would  be  the  higher  of  the  contract  price  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  BiU 
or  the  gas  cap  price  (see  section  301).  The 
cap  would  be  effective  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment through  December  31,  1985.  How- 
ever, the  cap  would  be  removed  immediately 
from  any  gas  which  qualified  for  free 
market  prices  under  subsection  (a).  Subsec- 
tion (c)  would  remove  price  controls  from 
section  102  gas,  certain  section  103  gas,  and 
certain  intrastate  natural  gas  on  January  1, 
1985,  as  currently  scheduled  under  the 
NGPA.  However,  during  1985,  this  gas  could 
not  exceed  the  gas  cap  price,  unless  the  gas 
is  sold  under  a  contract  covered  by  subsec- 


tion (a).  Subsection  (d)  would  remove  price 
controls  on  January  1,  1986.  from  all  first 
sales  of  natural  gas  not  previously  decon- 
trolled and  thus  end  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's iDTOlrement  in  establishing  wellhead 
price  for  natural  gas. 

Section  202  would  eliminate  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (NGA)  to  regulate  non-price  aspects 
(such  as  certification  and  atiandonment)  of 
first  sales  of  natural  gas.  NGPA  section 
601(aKl)  currently  exempts  from  such  Juris- 
diction first  sales  of  natural  gas  that  was 
not  dedicated  to  interstate  commerce  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  NGPA  or  that  was 
described  in  certain  sections  of  the  NGPA 
(such  as  high-cost  gas  in  section  107).  Sec- 
tion 202  would  amend  NGPA  section 
SOKaXlKB)  to  eliminate  the  Commission's 
NOA  Jurisdiction  over  any  first  sale  of  na- 
tnial  gas  after  1984.  NGPA  section 
601(aKlKB)  also  would  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  immediate  elimination  of  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  over  any  gas  exempted 
from  price  controls  by  reason  of  the  post-en- 
actment execution  or  amendment  of  a  con- 
tract, and  thus  make  the  first  sale  of  such 
gas  free  from  both  price  and  non-price  regu- 
lation. In  addition,  any  gas  that  previously 
had  been  sold  under  a  contract  that  lapsed, 
expired,  terminated  by  its  own  terms,  or  ter- 
minated because  of  the  market-out  provi- 
sion of  new  NGPA  section  316  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Bill  would  Ije  exempted  from 
the  Commission's  NGA  jurisdiction.  This 
provision  would  allow  the  fullest  operation 
of  the  market  by  permitting  the  gas  to  be 
sold  to  any  purchaser  and  not  Just  the  pur- 
chaser under  the  terminated  contract. 

Section  203  would  repeal  those  sections  of 
the  NGPA  that  would  have  allowed  the 
President  or  the  Congress  to  reimpose  price 
controls. 

TITLS  III— TRANSITIONAL  PRICE  AMD  CONTRACT 
PROVISIONS 

Section  301  would  add  a  new  section  111 
to  the  NGPA  that  would  provide  a  transi- 
tional pricing  mechanism  for  natural  gas 
currently  subject  to  price  controls.  Section 
111  would  establish  a  new  limit,  or  price  cap, 
for  all  currently  price  controlled  natural 
gas,  except  section  107  gas.  This  price  cap 
would  be  the  lesser  of  the  maximum  lawful 
price  under  any  other  section  of  the  NGPA 
and  the  "gas  cap  price",  which  would  be  the 
average  price  of  natural  gas  under  recent 
new  or  amended  contracts  which  could  re- 
flect market  prices  because  of  new  NGPA 
section  121(a).  Until  the  gas  cap  price  is 
computed  and  published,  the  NGPA  prices 
would  apply.  Section  107(c)(5)  natural  gas, 
including  "tight  sands"  and  other  tsrt>es  of 
gas,  would  be  capp>ed  at  the  applicable  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  under  the  NGPA  for  such 
gas  in  the  month  this  Bill  is  enacted.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  would  retain  its  cur- 
rent authority  under  section  107(b)  to  lower 
the  incentive  price  that  such  gas  currently 
receives  and,  if  it  does  so,  the  new,  lower 
price  would  be  applicable.  The  price  limits 
established  by  section  301  would  terminate 
on  January  1,  1986,  and  could  be  terminated 
earlier  if  a  producer  and  purchaser  agree  to 
a  new  or  renegotiated  contract.  (See  discus- 
sion of  section  201  for  treatment  of  section 
102,  certain  section  103,  and  certain  intra- 
state gas  during  1985.) 

The  gas  cap  price  would  reflect  the  cur- 
rent market  price  for  natural  gas  and  thus 
would  eliminate  distortions  under  the 
NGPA  by  which  maximum  lawful  prices  act 
as  "price  floors"  preventing  gas  prices  from 
responding  to  downward  market  pressures. 
In  order  to  reflect  current  market  condi- 


tions, the  gas  cap  price  would  be  a  volume- 
weighted  average  of  prices  paid  dlurtng  the 
first  three  months  of  deliveries  under  any 
contract  that  had  been  executed  or  renego- 
tiated since  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Bill.  This  average  would  be  based  on  the 
prices  estimated  to  be  paid  for  gas  estimated 
to  be  delivered  under  all  such  contracts 
during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  months 
before  the  month  for  which  the  gas  cap 
price  is  published.  The  estimated  prices  and 
voliunes  would  be  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  within  five  days  of  the 
post-enactment  execution  or  amendment  of 
a  contract.  Beginning  with  the  fourth 
month  foUowing  the  enactment  of  this  Bill, 
the  Commission  would  be  required  to  calcu- 
late the  gas  cap  price  for  each  month 
through  December  1984.  The  Commission 
would  publish  the  gas  cap  price  for  each 
month  at  least  five  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  that  month. 

The  gas  cap  price  would  be  calculated  as 
follows.  If  this  Bill  is  enacted  on  March  15. 
1983,  July  1983  would  be  the  first  month  for 
which  a  gas  cap  price  would  be  published. 
The  July  gas  cap  price  would  t>e  the  average 
of  the  estimated  prices  paid  for  estimated 
deliveries  from  March  15  through  May  31, 
1983.  The  gas  included  in  the  average  would 
be  all  gas  estimated  to  be  delivered  during 
the  first  three  months  of  operation  of  a  con- 
tract whose  execution  or  amendment  re- 
moved the  gas  from  price  controls.  The  av- 
erage would  be  weighted  to  reflect  the  vari- 
ous volumes  of  gas  at  different  prices.  The 
August  gas  cap  price  would  be  the  average 
price  for  certain  gas  estimated  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  April.  May,  and  June,  and  so  forth. 
The  effect  of  dropping  March  and  adding 
June  would  be  to  make  the  gas  cap  price  a 
rolling  average  that  reflects  the  most  recent 
market  prices. 

Section  302  would  repeal  NGPA  section 
315  and  substitute  r-  new  section  315  entitled 
"Imposition  of  Take-or-Pay  Limits"  giving 
purchasers  the  right  to  refuse  volumes  in 
excess  of  70  percent  of  available  deliverabil- 
ity from  weUs  included  under  a  first  sale 
contract. 

(Currently,  section  315(a)  provides  that  the 
Commission  can  specify  the  minlmtim  dura- 
tion of  certain  contracts.  Section  315(b)  pro- 
vides purchasers  with  a  right  of  first  refusal 
in  certain  circumstances.  Section  315(c)  per- 
mits the  Commission  to  require  the  filing  of 
contracts  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas. 
The  repeal  of  the  existing  N<5PA  section 
315.  sdong  with  the  elimination  of  the  Com- 
mission's NGA  Jurisdiction  over  first  sales 
(see  section  202),  would  remove  all  non-price 
regulation  of  first  sales  of  natural  gas. 

New  section  315  would  free  purchasers  to 
respond  to  market  signals  and  reject  deliv- 
eries of  high  priced  gas  that  was  not  mar- 
ketable. New  section  315(a)  would  give  pur- 
chasers subject  to  take-or-pay  requirements 
under  contracts  not  amended  after  the  date 
of  enactment  a  right  to  refuse  delivery  of 
volumes  in  excess  of  70%  of  available  deliv- 
erability from  those  wells  included  under 
the  contract.  Purchasers  that  exercised  this 
right  would  also  be  relieved  of  their  contrac- 
tual obligation  to  pay  for  volumes  not  taken 
under  this  provision.  This  right  could  be  ex- 
ercised with  respect  to  deliveries  made  from 
the  date  of  enactment  through  E>ecember 
31,  1985.  New  section  315(b)  would  require  a 
purchaser  electing  to  refuse  deliveries  to 
give  notice  to  the  seller  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  delivery  being  re- 
duced. New  section  315(c)  would  enable  a 
seller  that  has  been  notified  that  its  pur- 
chaser has  elected  to  refuse  delivery  of  cer- 


tain volumes  to  protect  its  ongotng  financial 
requirements  by  allowing  the  producer  to 
terminate  the  contract  with  reapect  to  the 
volumes  refused.  If  a  producer  terminated  a 
contract  in  this  manner,  the  refusing  pur- 
chaser would  be  subject,  however,  to  certain 
transportation  obligations  described  in  new 
section  316(d).  New  section  315(d)  would 
allow  the  Commiaaion  to  determine,  by  rule 
or  order,  that  the  election  to  refuse  delivery 
under  this  section  shall  not  apply  where 
production  of  the  volume  subject  to  a  take- 
or-pay  requirement  is  necessary  to  prevent 
drainage.  New  section  31S<e)  eMfnpts  cas- 
inghead  natural  gas  from  this  section.  Sec- 
tion 315(f)  would  treat  contracts  covering 
two  or  more  pricing  categories  of  natural 
gas  as  separate  contracts  for  each  category. 

Section  303  would  add  a  new  section  316 
to  the  NGPA,  entitled  "Market-Out  Provi- 
sion", that  would  allow  either  party  to  a 
contract  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  to 
terminate  the  contract.  Any  termination 
under  this  section  could  not  go  into  effect 
before  January  1,  1985  or  after  December 
31,  1985. 

Section  316(a)  would  permit  both  the  pur- 
chaser and  seller  under  a  first  sale  contract 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  and  not 
amended  thereafter  to  terminate  the  con- 
tract as  follows.  The  party  terminating  the 
contract  would  be  required  to  give  notice  to 
the  other  party  at  least  45  days  in  advance 
of  the  termination  of  the  contract.  This 
notice  could  not  be  given  before  November 
16.  1984  or  after  November  15.  1985.  The 
party  terminating  could  not  materially 
breach  the  contract  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
45  day  notice  period  and  would  be  required 
to  release  the  other  party  from  all  future 
obligations  imder  the  terminated  contract. 
Section  316(b)  would  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  reduction  of  a  take- 
or-pay  obligation  under  new  section  315 
would  not  be  considered  an  amendment  of 
the  contract.  This  provision  would  make 
clear  that  a  pipeline  did  not  have  to  choose 
between  reducing  its  take-or-pay  obligation 
immediately  or  waiting  until  1985  to  termi- 
nate the  entire  contract.  Section  316(c) 
would  require  a  party  that  had  received  a 
good  or  service  under  the  contract  prior  to 
termination  under  this  section  to  make  pay- 
ment for  that  good  or  service,  and  also 
would  require  a  party  that  received  pay- 
ment for  a  good  or  service  that  was  not  pro- 
vided before  the  effective  date  of  termina- 
tion to  make  restitution  of  the  payment.  In 
cash  or  in  lUnd,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tract. This  provision  would  ensure  that  par- 
ties to  a  terminated  contract  resolve  on  an 
equitable  basis  any  questions  concerning  ad- 
vance payments,  prepayments  or  other  mat- 
ters. It  is  intended  that  any  payments  re- 
turned to  a  pipeline  under  this  provision 
would  be  flowed  through  to  the  pipeline's 
customers  to  the  extent  that  the  pipeline's 
rates  previously  had  reflected  the  payments. 
Section  316(d)  would  require  a  terminating 
pipeline  to  transport  a  volume  of  natural 
gas  not  to  exceed,  on  an  annual  basis,  the 
largest  volume  delivered  under  the  contract 
during  any  twelve  consecutive  months  in 
the  thirty-six  months  Immediately  prior  to 
termination.  This  provision  would  permit  a 
producer  to  seek  another  buyer  for  the  gas 
sold  imder  the  terminated  contract  even  if 
the  former  purchaser  controlled  all  the 
transportation  facilities  servicing  the  pro- 
ducer. Upon  application  by  the  affected 
pipeline  and  after  hearing,  the  Commission 
or  State  agency  with  jurisdiction  over  that 
pipeline  could  limit  by  order  the  transporta- 
tion obligation  if  it  determined  that  full 
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TO  nmus  rATi  MOTmKirrs  or  oas 
Section  401  ^rould  facilitate  transactions 
between  the  in  «rstate  and  intrastate  mar- 
kets without  subjecting  those  transactions 

procedures  under  section  7 
of  the  Natural  3as  Act  (NOA).  and  without 
requiring  Intrastate  companies  to  become 

"natural  gas  companies" 
under  the  NClA.  Current  NOPA  section 
311(a)  permits  he  Commission  to  authorize 

by  interstate  pipelines  on 
behalf  of  any  ii  trastate  pipeline  or  local  dis- 
tribution comi  any,  and  by  an  intrastate 
pipeline  on  beh  Uf  of  any  interstate  pipeline 
or  local  distrib  ition  company  served  by  an 
interstate  pipe  Ine.  Current  NOPA  section 
311(b)  permits  he  Commission  to  authorize 
any  Intrastate  pipeline  to  sell  gas  to  any 
interstate  pipel  ne  or  local  distribution  com- 
pany. Current  NGPA  section  312  permits 
the  Ck>mmlssioi  to  authorize  any  Intrastate 
pipeline  to  assgn  surplus  gas  to  an  inter- 
state pipeline  a  r  local  distribution  company. 
These  provlslois  were  designed  to  permit 
the  then  existing  "bubble"  of  gas  in  intra- 
state markets  io  flow  Into  interstate  mar- 
kets that  were  facing  gas  shortages.  Sec- 
tions 401(a),  (b  ,  and  (c)  would  amend  these 
NGPA  provlsicns  to  allow  natural  gas  to 
flow  both  wasrs  to  correct  imbalances  in  any 
market.  Sectioi  401(a)  would  expand  NGPA 
section  311(a)  Io  permit  the  Commission  to 
authorize  any  }ipeline  or  \ocai  distribution 
company  to  tn  nsport  gas  on  behalf  of  any 
person.  The  us  i  of  the  phrase  "any  person" 
is  not  intended  to  reflect  any  view  concern- 
ing the  persoi^  on  whose  behalf  gas  cur- 


transporied   under   section 
401(b)  would  expand  NGPA 


section  311(b)  o  permit  the  Commission  to 
authorize  any  ilpeline  or  local  distribution 
company  to  sel  gas  to  any  other  plpeUne  or 
local  di8tributf>n  company.  Section  401(c) 
secticm  312  to  permit  the 
authorize  any  pipeline  or 
local  dlstributl4n  comt>any  to  assign  surplus 
gas  to  any  ottier  pipeUne  or  local  dlatribu- 
[n  addition,  the  definition  of 
surplus  gas"  v  ould  be  broadened. 
Section  402(1.)  would  expand  NGPA  sec- 
tion 314.  Currc  iitly.  NOPA  section  314  voids 
antteommlngllfg  clauses  with  reapect  to  cer- 
Section  402(a)  would  exitand 
void  antlro"""*"g><"g  and 
in  contracts  for  the  resale 
and  transporta^on  of  natural  gas  that  Is  not 
in  interstate  commerce  be- 
of  NOPA  aecUon  601(d)  (see  section 
403(b)).  Thla  cl  lange  is  designed  to  fadllUte 
I  etween  the  Interstate  and 
intrastate  mari  «t8. 

Section  402(1 )  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(d)  to  NOPA  •  ction  601  which  would  estab- 
lish the  prlnc  pie  that,  in  moat  instances. 
Intrastate  pipe  Inea  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  CoiBiniad<  n's  Jurisdiction  Just  because 
the  intrastate !  tipeline  acquires  gas  from  an- 


deemed  to  be 


other  State  as  long  as  there  is  no  regulatory 
tKp  conoeming  the  sale  and  transportation 
of  such  gas.  New  NOPA  section  SOKdXl) 
would  provide  that  purchasers  of  gas  in  cer- 
tain "covered  transactions"  would  not 
bectane  subject  to  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction because  of  such  purchases.  New  sec- 
tion 601(dX2)  would  provide  that  transac- 
tions downstream  from  such  covered  trans- 
actions would  not.  solely  on  that  basis,  be 
considered  to  be  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  that  intrastate  recipients  of  this  natural 
gas  would  not  thereby  be  considered  to  be 
"natural  gas  companies"  under  the  NGPA. 
Covered  transactions  would  be  defined  as 
the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  not  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  by 
reason  of  section  601(aHl)  (A)  or  (B),  the 
first  sale  of  gas  produced  on  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  a  sale  or  assignment  under 
sections  302(a),  311(b)  or  312(a),  a  first  sale 
under  section  317  (the  new  "Contract  Carri- 
er" provision),  and  a  sale  for  resale  by  a 
Hinshaw  pipeline.  This  section  would  only 
apply  to  natural  gas  that  remained  in  the 
State  in  which  the  purchaser  in  the  covered 
transaction  received  the  gas,  except  if  gas  is 
transported  outside  of  that  State  in  connec- 
tion with  a  transaction  under  sections 
302(a).  311(a).  311(b)  or  312. 

Section  402(b)  also  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  NGPA  section  601.  entitled 
"Nondiscrimination  Provision."  New  subsec- 
tion (e)  would  prohibit  the  Commission,  in 
exercising  its  Jurisdiction  over  any  gas 
under  either  the  Natural  Gas  Act  or  the 
NGPA,  from  discriminating  against  either 
intrastate  or  interstate  purchasers. 

Section  403  would  add  a  new  section  317 
to  the  NGPA  providing  for  'Contract  Carri- 
er Authorization."  Section  317(a)  would  pro- 
vide that,  upon  application  by  a  producer  or 
a  producer's  customer,  the  Commission 
shall  order  an  interstate  pipeline  to  trans- 
port gas  on  behalf  of  the  producer  and  pur- 
chaser, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  determines  to  be  just  and 
reasonable.  This  section  is  intended  to  open 
the  natural  gas  market  to  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  by  allowing  producers 
and  users  of  natural  gas  to  deal  directly 
with  one  another.  There  would  be  limita- 
tions on  this  provision  to  protect  the  pipe- 
line and  its  customers.  A  pipeline  would  not 
be  required  to  construct  new  facilities.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  could  find  the 
transportation  would  impair  service  to  the 
pipeline's  customers,  and  thus  limit  or  disal- 
low the  application.  Finally,  the  Commis- 
sion is  given  the  option  to  Implement  this 
section  either  by  rule  or  order.  Section 
317(b)  would  provide  that  in  consideration 
for  this  carriage,  the  pipeline  would  receive 
five  cents  per  million  Btu's  in  addition  to 
the  normal  transportation  rate  which  the 
pipeline  would  receive  under  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  for  such  transportation.  The  five 
cents  would  not  be  credited  and  flowed  back 
to  the  pipeline's  customers,  but  would  be  re- 
served for  the  pipeline's  shareholders. 
Except  for  the  special  treatment  of  the  five 
cents,  the  revenue  from  transportation 
under  this  provision  would  be  treated  in  the 
same  fashion  as  revenue  from  transporta- 
tion under  the  Natural  Oas  Act. 

TITU  V— RXPXAL  Or  CXKTAIH  RXSTRICTIOMS  OH 
HATUKAL  OAS  AITS  PKTROLKUIf  OBI  AMD  PRICmO 

Sections  501  and  502  would  repeal  several 
sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (FUA). 

The  bill  would  repeal  (1)  the  prohibitions 
on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  as  a 
primary  energy  source  in  new  electric  pow- 


erplants  and  new  major  fuel-bumloc  inatal- 
latlons.  (2)  the  prohttittion  on  the  conatruc- 
tion  of  new  powerplants  without  alternate 
fuel  capability,  (3)  the  discretionary  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  prohibit 
nonboUer  instaUations  from  using  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  as  a  primary  energy 
source,  and  (4)  all  corresponding  exemption 
provisions. 

The  bill  would  repeal  section  302  of  FDA 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum 
as  a  primary  energy  source  where  coal  or  al- 
ternate fuel  capability  exists  in  existing 
major  fuel-oumlng  installations. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy's  authority 
under  section  401  of  FUA  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  a  primary  energy 
source  in  certain  boilers  would  be  repealed. 

The  bill  would  repeal  section  402  of  FUA 
which  prohibits  certain  Installations  of  new 
outdoor  lighting  fixtures  that  use  natiual 
gas  and  certain  uses  of  natural  gas  therein. 

The  bill  would  repeal  section  405  of  FUA 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
restrict,  by  rule,  increases  in  the  use  of  pe- 
troleum as  a  primary  energy  source  in  exist- 
ing powerplants  that  used  coal  or  another 
alternate  fuel  in  1077. 

The  bill  would  repeal  subsections 
103(aK16),  (a)(18),  (a)(19)  and  (a)(29)  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978,  which  provide  certain  definitions  for 
general  reference  that  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary due  to  the  proposed  repeal  of  many 
statutory  provisions. 

Section  503  would  repeal  title  II  of  the 
NGPA,  which  provides  for  an  Incremental 
pricing  system  whereby  low  priority  users  of 
natiu^  gas  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  first 
sale  acquisition  costs  for  natural  gas,  and 
thus  would  end  this  regulatory  system.  Ac- 
quisition costs  incurred  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  be  passed  through  to 
users  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  Commis- 
sion regulations  for  incremental  pricing. 
Any  acquisition  costs  incurred  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  be  dealt  with 
without  regard  to  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements. 

EXZCUTIVI  SUMMAHY— AKALYSIS  OF  NATURAL 

Gas  CoNsnicER  Rksxtlatory  Rsforii  Leg- 

IStATION 

BACKGROOin) 

If  the  wellhead  price  of  natiual  gas  were 
not  regulated,  market  forces  would  affect 
natural  gas  prices  as  they  do  all  other  un- 
regulated commodities.  When  deliverable 
supplies  were  high,  as  they  are  today,  the 
price  would  fall;  when  deliverable  supplies 
were  reduced,  the  price  would  increase.  If 
the  price  of  the  principal  competing  fuel 
(oil)  were  to  drop,  the  price  of  natural  gas 
also  would  drop  in  order  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive position  in  the  marketplace. 

But  the  domestic  gas  market  has  been  dis- 
torted by  existing  law.  The  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (NOPA)  currently  is  caus- 
ing natural  gas  prices  to  rise  despite  an 
oversupply  of  deliverable  gas,  declining  oU 
prices,  and  a  low  rate  of  inflation. 

PROPOSAL 

The  legislative  proposal  provides  a  transi- 
tion to  a  free  market  for  natural  gas  that 
both  protects  consumers  from  the  effects  of 
market  distortions  on  prices  during  the 
transition  and  provides  strong  Incentives  for 
producers  and  purchasers  to  renegotiate 
contracts  to  minimize  costs.  Key  differences 
from  the  NGPA  Include  the  following: 

Consumers  are  protected  through  a  mora- 
torium on  automatic  Purchased  Oas  Adjust- 


ment (POA)  increases  above  the  level  of  in- 
flation, with  other  increases  requiring  a  full 
public  proceeding  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  CommlBaton  (FERC). 

All  new  and  renegotiated  contracts  are  de- 
r^rulated.  with  the  volume-weighted  aver- 
age price  of  these  new  ctmtracts  becoming  a 
cap  on  prices  that  can  be  charged  under  old 
regulated  contracts.  Pipelines  may  reduce 
take-or-pay  contract  volumes  to  70  peromt. 

On  January  1.  1985,  either  party  may  opt 
out  of  any  old  (pre-enactment)  contract,  and 
transportation  of  gas  from  producers  to  new 
buyers  is  guaranteed. 

MAJOR  AaSUMPnOIlS  OP  THK  AMALYSIS 

Ofl  price  aasumptions  are  critical  to  any 
analysis  of  natural  gas  pricing  policies  be- 
cause the  fuels  substitute  for  and  compete 
with  each  other  over  a  broad  range  of  uses. 
This  analysis  uses  in  Its  reference  cases 
thooe  oQ  prices  developed  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget.  These  prices  are  relatively  flat 
in  real  terms  ranging  from  about  $31  to  $32 
over  the  1983-90  time  period.  A  low  oU  price 
sensitivity  case  was  run  at  the  $23-to-$24- 
barrel  level  in  real  terms  through  1985,  with 
growth  at  1  percent  in  each  year  through 
1990. 

Other  key  assumptions  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

GNP  growth  at  1.7  percent  in  1983  with  a 
recovery  peaking  in  1984-85  (4  to  4.5  per- 
cent). The  average  annual  growth  rate  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade  is  3.4  percent. 

Excess  deliverability  of  natural  gas  in  1982 
averaging  about  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Conservative  estimates  of  the  number  of 
producer/pipeline  contract  renegotiations 
before  January  1, 1985. 

RXSOLTS  OP  THK  AMALYSIS 

Under  current  law,  prices  are  projected  to 
continue  on  a  steady  upward  path,  reflect- 
ing both  the  changes  in  mix  (depleting  sup- 
plies of  old,  low-priced  gas  and  additions  of 
more  exiienslve  gas)  and  some  subsidization 
of  drilling  for  more  expensive  gas.  As  prices 
currently  are  approaching  market-clearing 
levels,  the  analysis  does  not  show  a  sudden 
price  increase  when  partial  decontrol  takes 
effect  in  1985.  But  just  what  will  happen  to 
gas  prices  in  1985  will  be  strongly  influenced 
by  oil  prices. 

Under  a  low  oil  price  scenario,  prices 
under  current  law  continue  to  rise  until 
after  the  partial  deregulation  in  1985,  as 
certain  contract  provisions  cause  the  price 
ceilings  under  the  NGPA  to  continue  to  act 
as  floors  that  rise  with  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  legislative  proposal  shows  a  much  dif- 
ferent pattern  in  the  near  term.  Under  base 
case  price  assxunptlons,  the  average  price  of 
gas  shows  a  decrease  in  the  first  year  of  10 
cents  to  30  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
This  is  about  20  cents  to  40  cents  below  pro- 
jected NGPA  prices.  Prices  under  the  pro- 
posal remain  below  those  under  current  law 
(NGPA),  with  both  rising  to  about  10  per- 
cent above  1982  prices  by  1985.  assuming  no 
PGA  restrictions  as  a  worst  case.  If  FERC 
disallows  some  purchased  gas  cost  Increases 
until  1986.  residential  prices  will  not  rise  by 
the  full  10  percent. 

Under  a  low  oil  price  scenario,  residential 
prices  should  drop  by  about  30  cents  to  60 
cents  in  the  first  year,  about  40  cents  to  70 
cents  below  NGPA  projections,  and  should 
remain  well  below  1982  levels  until  1985. 
After  1985,  the  difference  between  current 
law  and  the  proposal  is  very  small,  as  low 
prices  do  not  offer  substantial  incentives  or 
subsidies  to  drill  for  expensive  gas. 

In  terms  of  economic  efficiency,  the  legis- 
lative proposal  shows  sizable  gains  as  re- 


sources flow  to  their  moat  eff IdCDt  uaes  tn  a 
competitive  market  rather  than  to  the  leas 
ef  fldoit  uaea  caused  by  a  distorted  market. 
Under  the  baae  case  oil  price  aBumptlons, 
the  legialatlve  proposal  provides  net  nmtioD- 
al  economic  benefits  over  the  period  that 
are  in  the  range  of  at  least  $1  billicm  to  $3 
billion.  Such  benefits  to  the  economy  also 
are  very  sensitive  to  oU  prices;  when  oU 
prices  increase,  the  free  maitet  will  cause 
low-cost  gas  to  be  produced  first— unlike  the 
current  situation  with  its  distorted  incen- 
tives to  produce  high-cost  deep  gas  because 
of  its  deregulated  status.  Using  the  higher 
oil  prices  expected  in  the  analysis  of  1  year 
ago.  economic  efficiency  gains  are  in  the 
range  of  $35  billion. 

Departmir  op  Ehbut. 
Fbruart  28, 1083. 
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Gas  CovsuwBi  Rbcolatory  Rxporii  Leg- 

ISLATTOK 

The  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  (NOPA)  of 
1978  currently  is  causing  natural  gas  prices 
to  rise  in  spite  of  an  oversupply  of  deliver- 
able gas,  declininlg  oQ  prices,  and  a  low  rate 
of  inflation. 

The  proposed  natural  gas  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
today  will  benefit  consumers  by  creating  a 
system  in  which  gas  prices  can  be  responsive 
to  the  pressures  of  the  maricet.  Through 
this  approach  to  the  free  market,  the  pro- 
posal wlU  protect  consumers  from  uneco- 
nomic natural  gas  price  Increases  while 
eliminating  regulatory  barriers  that  prevent 
natiual  gas  from  being  purchased,  distribut- 
ed and  used  efficiently. 

A  primary  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to 
see  that  consumers  not  bear  the  risk  of 
price  increases  from  this  effort  to  let  the 
market  work.  This  proposal  modifies,  uxitU 
January  1,  1986,  the  current  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  regulations  which 
allow  pipelines  immediately  to  pass  through 
to  consumers  all  wellhead  cost  increases. 
This  will  provide  fairness  to  consumers  and 
provide  incentives  to  suppliers  and  pipelines 
to  renegotiate  contracts  to  minimize  costs. 

Purchased  gas  costs  automatically  passed 
to  consumers  will  be  limited  to  the  pre-en- 
actment levels  plus  the  Increase  attributable 
to  Inflation. 

Price  increases  above  the  rate  of  inflation 
may  not  be  passed  to  consumers  unless  such 
increases  specifically  are  approved  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
after  a  public  proceeding  with  appropriate 
standards. 

Under  current  market  conditions,  the  pro- 
posed natural  gas  legislation  should  result 
in  a  first  year  drop  in  the  average  price  of 
gas  of  10  to  30  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
(mcf).  This  estimate  is  based  on  assump- 
tions about  the  extent  of  producer-pipeline 
renegotiations,  the  current  excess  of  deliver- 
able gas  supplies,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  what  path  oil  prices  will  follow 
over  the  next  few  years.  If,  for  example,  oil 
prices  were  to  fall  below  the  cautious  pro- 
jections used  (which  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count recent  price  reduction  announce- 
ments by  major  foreign  oil  producing  na- 
tions), we  would  expect  gas  prices  to  drop 
even  further  in  the  near-term. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  any  new 
contracts  for  natural  gas  purchases  may  be 
negotiated,  and  existing  contracts  may  be 
renegotiated,  at  the  option  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  all  these  contracts  will  oper- 
ate on  whatever  terms  the  parties  agree.  As 
an  Incentive  to  renegotiation,  either  party 


will  be  allowed  to  opt  out  of  any  pre-enact- 
ment contract  beginning  January  1,  IBM. 

Before  1986.  the  average  price  of  gas  pur- 
chased through  renegotiated  and  new  con- 
tracts will  become  the  "gas  cap,"  and  the 
price  for  aU  regulated  gas  wiU  be  Umlted  to 
the  lower  of  either  the  "gas  cap"  or  the 
NOPA-ecmtrolled  price  (where  the  price  cat- 
egory remains  in  effect  under  NOPA),  with 
the  exception  of  "tight  sands"  gas  which  is 
capped  at  its  t«^i4miim  lawful  price  at  date 
of  enactment. 

The  price  of  gas  not  currently  regulated- 
so-called  "deep  gas"— will  be  capped  at  the 
hii^er  of  the  contract  price  as  of  the  date 
of  oiactment  or  the  "gas  cap"  untU  January 
1, 1986,  unless  such  contracto  are  renegotiat- 
ed prior  to  that  date. 

Tht  "gas  cap"  will  be  applied  as  a  ceiling 
for  price  eacalator  clauses  in  existing  con- 
tracts until  January  1,  1986,  or  sooner  If 
such  contracts  are  renegotiated. 

Unto  January  1,  1986,  the  legislative  pro- 
posal wiU  aUow  ptpelinea  onnpanies  to 
reduce  their  minimum  rates  of  take  to  70 
percent  under  those  "take-or-pay"  provi- 
sions that  require  pipelines  to  pay  for  a 
specified  quantity  of  gas  regardless  of  how 
much  gas  they  can  sell.  If  the  purchaser 
elects  to  reduce  the  amount  of  gas  taken 
under  "take-or-pay"  provisions,  the  seller 
may  sell  that  portion  of  the  gas  elsewhere. 
The  proposal  will  require  pipelines  to 
carry  gas  at  an  Incentive  rate  where  produc- 
ers can  find  buyers  directly,  there  is  avail- 
able capacity,  and  existing  pipeline  custom- 
ers are  not  penalized. 

dxparticxht  op  emsgt. 
Fkbroart  28, 1983« 


By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for 
himself,  Mr.  BancnTS.  B4r.  Do- 
MENici.     Mr.     BtniPERS,     Mr. 

COHDI,    Mr.    GOLDWATER,    Mr. 

PsLL,  Mr.  PBRcry,  Mr.  STEinns, 

and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of 
solar  and  other  renewable  forms  of 
energy     developed     by     the     private 
sector;  to  the  Committee  on  Pinan<». 

SOLAR  KHERGT  NATIONAL  SXCURTTY  AMD 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bavcus) 
and  others  to  introduce  a  bill  entitled 
the  Renewable  Energy  Small  Business 
E>evelopment  Act.  This  Legislation 
also  serves  as  title  I  of  the  Solar 
Energy  National  Security  and  Employ- 
ment (SENSE)  Act  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  principal  provision  of  this  legis- 
lation extends  the  business  energy  tax 
credits  for  investment  in  renewable 
energy  properties.  Under  current  law, 
when  a  business  buys  wind,  or  solar,  or 
geothermal  equipment  to  generate 
power  for  its  own  use,  the  business 
gets  a  tax  credit  equal  to  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  purchased. 
That  is  a  tangible  incentive.  But  those 
credits  expire  in  1985— in  most  cases— 
and  were  somewhat  diluted  by  the  Tax 
Equity  and>Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
passed  last  summer. 

Renewable  energy  is  an  Industry.  In 
this  country  it  is  generally  an  industry 
of  small  businesses.  But  they  are  busi- 
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once  again.  During  an  oil  glut,  like  the 
one  we  have  now,  we  tend  to  forget 
about  things  like  conservation  and  al- 
ternative energy  sources.  The  market 
sends  business  and  consumers  the 
wrong  message. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  over  the 
long  term  we  will  most  assuredly  run 
out  of  easily  produced  and  relatively 
inexpensive  fossil  fuels.  And  in  the 
short  term,  we  will  continue  to  be  vul- 
nerable to  supply  interruptions  that 
can  threaten  our  economy. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  gives  Congress  the  chance  to 
reply  to  the  news  from  the  OPEC  cap- 
itals. The  support  already  gathered 
for  this  legislation  gives  me  real  hope 
because  it  means  that  our  reply  will  be 
a  commitment  not  to  forget  that  re- 
newable energy  is  the  future  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
be  included  in  the  Record  with  my 
comments  today.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  \>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.616 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.   SHORT   TITLE:    AMENDMENT   OP    ItM 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Renewable  Energy  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  of  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC  2  .  FINDINGS  AND  POUCY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  of  America  is 
dependent  on  a  finite  and  dimlnishlnK  re- 
source base  of  fuels: 

(2)  the  business  sector  of  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding small  business,  has  the  capacity  to 
develop  and  market  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  devices  and  fuels; 

(3)  Federal  programs  to  assist  businesses 
in  the  financing  and  marlceting  of  renew- 
able energy  systems  are  in  place,  and  can  be 
Improved  to  provide  even  greater  assistance 
in  renewable  energy  development; 

(4)  energy  tax  credits  provide  incentives 
for  the  use  of  renewable  energy  systems 
that  complement  the  natural  forces  of  the 
marketplace; 

(5)  a  giuu^ntee  that  small  renewable 
energy  electric  power  producers  will  be  able 
to  interconnect  with  the  utility  grid  and  will 
be  paid  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  for  their 
power  will  encourage  them  to  help  develop 
more  diversified  sources  of  electricity  that 
will  lead  to  lower  rates  for  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers of  electricity; 

(6)  the  Innovative  character  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  sector  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  Nation's  effort  to  develop  pro- 
ductive renewable  energy  technologies,  sys- 
tems and  components; 

(7)  the  participation  of  small  business  in 
the  export  of  renewable  energy  products  is 
essential  if  the  Nation  la  to  take  full  advan- 


tage of  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
growing  world  renewable  energy  market. 

(b)  PoucT.— The  Congress  reaffirms  that 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  federal  government 
to- 

(1)  pursue  a  vigorous  and  balanced  pro- 
gram of  basic  research  and  technology  de- 
velopment that  will  make  renewable  energy 
a  significant  contributor  to  the  Nation's 
future  energy  mix; 

(2)  assist  the  development  of  practical 
means  to  employ  solar  and  other  renewable 
forms  of  energy  on  a  commercial  scale;  and 

(3)  reassert  the  goals  of  existing  Federal 
legislation  that  encourages  private-sector 
development  of  renewable  energy,  including 
the- 

(A)  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1074, 

(B)  Solar  Energy  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974, 

(C)  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion 
Research,  Development  and  Demonstration 
Act, 

(D)  Wind  Energy  Systems  Act  of  1980,  and 

(E)  Solar  Photovoltaic  Energy  Research, 
Development  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1978. 

SEC  3  INCREASE  IN  ENERGY  PERCENTAGE. 

(a)  In  General.- The  table  contained  in 
clause  (1)  of  section  46  (a)  (2)  (C)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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V.      BnfDsss      Property. — Property 
deserted  n  saetion  4((1)  (2)  (A)  (i) 

A  10 
percent 

00. 1 

.One  31, 
1990: 

(b)  ArriRMATivE  Commitments— 

(1)  In  general— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)  (relating  to  energy  percentage) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  clause  (iv)  to 
clause  (V)  and  by  striking  out  clause  (ill)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowlng: 

"(ill)  Longer  period  for  certain  proper- 
ty—For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  energy 
percentage  contained  in  subclause  (I),  (II), 
(III),  or  (IV)  of  clause  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
property,  the  extended  date  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  termination  date  with  respect 
to  such  property  If — 

"(I)  on  or  before  the  termination  date 
with  respect  to  such  property,  the  taxpayer 
or  any  other  person  has  completed  all  feasi- 
bility studies  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  reconstruction,  or  erec- 
tion of  the  property,  or  with  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  the  project  which 
the  property  is  a  part,  and  has  applied  for 
all  environmental  and  construction  permits 
reQuired  under  Federal,  State,  or  local  law 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, reconstruction  or  erection  of  the  prop- 
erty, or  with  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  of  which  the  prop- 
erty is  a  part,  and 


"(II)  on  or  before  the  date  which  la  3 
years  after  the  termination  date  with  re- 
spect to  such  property,  the  taxpayer  has  en- 
tered Into  binding  contracts  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  reconstruction  or  erec- 
tion of: 

(A)  the  property; 

(B)  the  equipment  for  the  project  of 
which  such  property  is  a  part,  the  segregate 
cost  of  which  to  the  taxpayer  Is  at  least  SO 
percent  of  the  reasonably  estimated  (K>st  for 
all  equipment  which  is  to  be  placed  in  serv- 
ice as  part  of  the  project  upon  its  comple- 
tion, or 

(C)  the  equipment  specially  designed  for 
the  project  of  which  such  property  is  a  part, 
the  aggregate  cost  of  which  to  the  taxpayer 
is  at  least  50  percent  of  the  reasonably  esti- 
mated cost  for  all  equipment  specially  de- 
signed for  the  project  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  service  as  apart  of  the  project  upon  its 
completion. 

"(iv)  DEriNmoNS  related  to  clause 
(HI).-  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (111)— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  subclause  (I)  of  clause 
(1),  the  term  'termination  date'  means  "De- 
cember 31,  1983',  and  the  term  'extended 
date'  means  'December  31,  1990'. 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  subclause  (II),  (III),  or 
(VI)  of  clause  (i),  the  term  'termination 
date'  means  'December  31,  1990',  and  the 
term  'extended  date'  means  'December  31, 
1995'.". 

(2)  Htdroelecttric  generatino  property.- 
Clause  (v)  of  section  46(a)(2KC),  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(v)  Longer  period  for  certain  hydro- 
electric generating  property.— If  an  appli- 
cation for  a  preliminary  permit,  license,  or 
license  exemption  has  been  filed  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
before  January  1,  1990,  with  respect  to  the 
Installation  of  any  qualified  hydroelectric 
generating  property,  for  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  energy  percentage  contained  in  sub- 
clause (IV)(B)  of  clause  (1)  with  respect  to 
such  property,  'December  31,  1995'  shall  be 
substituted  for  December  31, 1990'.". 

SEC  4.  amendments  RELATING  TO  BIOMA88  AND 
CCXIENERATION  PROPERTY. 

(a)  BioMASS  Recycung  Equipment  Treat- 
ed AS  BiOMASs  Property. — Subparagn4>h 
(A)  of  section  48(1X15)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (1),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(ill)  any  property  described  in  paragraph 
(6),  as  modified  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph.". 

(b)  DEFiNiTioN.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 48(1X15)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (1),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (11)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

"(ill)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (AXlll) 
of  this  paragraph,  paragraph  (6)  shall  be 
modified  by  substituting  'blomass'  for  'solid' 
each  place  it  appears.". 

(c)  Qualified  Fuel.— Clause  (11)  of  section 
48(1X15XC)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  alcohol  for  fuel  purposes.". 

(d)  Energy  Property.— Subparagraph  (A) 
of  section  48(1X2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (vUl),  by 
adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (Ix),  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(X)  biomaas  property.". 


SBC  k.  AMENDMENT  TO  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 

oriML 

Section  7(a)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Not  less  than  12  percent  of  the  loan 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  In  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
businesses  with  $25,000,000  or  less  in  previ- 
ous-year sales  and  shaU  include  an  amount 
of  loan  authority  for  transactions  Involving 
renewable  energy  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
demand  for  such  loans." 

SEC  T.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PimUC  imLITIBS 
REGULATORY  POUQES  ACT  OF  IKS. 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  210  of  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Rates  for  Purchase  by  Electric 
Utilitirs.— (1)  The  rates  for  purchases  by 
an  electric  utility  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  of  electric  energy  from  any 
qualifying  cogeneratlon  facility  or  qualify- 
ing small  power  production  facility  shall  be 
established  at  the  incremental  cost  of  alter- 
native electric  energy  of  such  electric  utili- 
ty, unless— 

"(A)  the  Stote  regulatory  authority 
having  ratemaking  authority  over  such  elec- 
tric utility  determines  (by  rule  or  order  of 
prospective  application),  or 

"(B)  a  nonregulated  electric  utility  deter- 
mines, with  prospective  application,  and 
publishes  Its  reasons  therefor, 
that  some  other  rate  would  be  sufficient  to 
encourage  cogeneratlon  and  small  power 
production,  would  not  discriminate  against 
qualifying  cogenerators  and  small  power 
producers,  and  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Interests  of  consumers  and  with  the  public 
interest.  In  exercising  the  authority  under 
this  paragraph,  a  State  regulatory  authority 
or  nonregulated  electric  utility  may  distin- 
guish between  new  and  existing  facilities 
and  may  distinguish  among  classes  of  quali- 
fying cogeneratlon  faciltles  and  qualifying 
small  power  production  facilities. 

"(2)  A  rate  for  the  purchases  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  of  electric  energy 
from  any  qualifying  cogeneratlon  facility  or 
qualifying  small  power  production  facility 
which— 

"(A)  was  established  by  a  SUte  regulatory 
authority,  by  State  law,  or  by  a  nonregulat- 
ed electric  utility,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Renewable  Energy  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Act  of  1983,  and 

"(B)  conformed  with  the  requirements  of 
regulations  under  this  subsection  (as  In 
effect  on  January  1.  1982), 
shall  be  treated  as  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  unless  and  until 
such  rate  is  amended  or  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  as  amended  by 
the  Renewable  Einergy  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983. 
"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection— 
"(A)  limits  the  authority  of  an  electric 
utility  and  a  qualifying  cogeneratlon  facility 
or  qualifying  small  power  production  facili- 
ty to  enter  into  a  contract  which  contains  a 
rate  or  rates  which  differ  from  those  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  or 

"(B)  affects  the  validity  of  such  a  con- 
tract." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210  of  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  is  amended: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 


(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"(3)  interconnect  with  such  facilities.", 
(c)  Section  210  of  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

subsection:  

"(k)  Arrangements  for  IimRcomrao- 
tion.— (1)  The  rules  under  subsection  (aX3) 
of  this  section  shall  insure  that,  where  any 
electric  utility  Is  required  to  offer  to  inter- 
connect with  a  qualifying  cogeneratlon  fa- 
cility or  qualifying  sinall  power  production 
facility,  the  qualifying  cogeneratlon  facility 
or  qualifying  small  power  production  facili- 
ty shall  be  obligated  to  pay  any  reasonable 
interconnection  costs  Incurred  by  the  utili- 
ty, including  costs  Incurred— 

"(A)  to  protect  the  safety  of  (1)  the  elec- 
tric utility's  employees.  (11)  other  customers, 
and  (ill)  the  public,  and 

"(B)  to  avoid  the  impairment  of  the  reli- 
ability of  any  electric  utility  affected  by 
such  interconnection. 

"(2)  The  rules  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  that  if  the  electric  utility  and 
qualifying  cogeneratlon  facility  or  qualify- 
ing small  power  production  facility  are 
unable  to  resolve  disputes  concerning  the 
interconnection  between  the  electric  utility 
and  qualifying  cogeneratlon  facility  or 
qualifying  small  power  production  facility, 
the  State  regulatory  authority  (in  the  case 
of  an  electric  utility  over  which  it  has  rate- 
making  authority)  may  prescribe  the  terms 
wplicable  to  such  interconnection,  includ- 
ing the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  qualifying 
cogeneratlon  facility  or  qualifying  small 
power  production  facility  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
the  rules  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Renewable  Energy  Small 
Business  Development  Act  of  1983.  Prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  such  rules,  the  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  respecting 
the  interconnection  of  qualifying  cogenera- 
tlon facilities  or  qualifying  small  power  pro- 
duction facilities  and  electric  utilities,  as  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1983,  shaU  remain  in 
force  and  effect.". 

amendment  to  reorganization  plan  no.  s 
relating  to  international  trade  functions 
Sec.  7.  Chapter  5  United  SUtes  Code  app. 
19  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1979 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  section  l(bX3XF) 
after  the  word  "energy"  the  words  "Includ- 
ing renewable  energy." 

amendments  to  the  small  susinbss 
innovation  act  of  1»8» 
Sec.  8.  Public  Law  97-219  is  amended— 
(1)  by  adding  after  Sec.  4(fX2)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

(3)  A  reasonable  portion  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  and  the  non-nuclear  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  shall  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  be  set  aside  for 
renewable  energy  and  energy  conservation 
businesses.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota. Senator  DtuKKBiKGni.  in  intro- 
ducing the  Renewable  Energy  Small 
Business  Development  Act.  title  I  of 
the  Solar  Energy  National  Security 
and  Employment  Act  (SENSE). 

Montanans  have  been  leaders  in 
energy  conservation  and  use  of  alter- 
native, renewable  energy  resources. 
They  understand  that  it  makes  good 
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understand  the  impor- 
div^rslfying  our  energy  re- 
is  why  I  am  pleased  to 
introducing  the  SENSE  Act. 

designed  to  spur  the 

Nation's  energy  conser- 

lenewable  energy  Indus- 

of  the  bill  is  to  create 

the  growth  of  business. 

ers'    money,    give    the 

new  products  for  export, 

our  vulnerability  to  dls- 

oil  supply. 

Act  does  not  create 

new   spending   pro- 

these  goals.  In- 

ref ines  existing  conserva- 

programs.  It  also 

use  of  renewables  and 

in   other   Federal   pro- 
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grams. 

I  MALL  losmss 

The  first  lart  of  the  SENSE  Act. 
which  I  am  sponsoring,  is  essentially 
an  economic  development  program  for 
conse^tion  and  alternative 
energy  busin<  sses. 

As  a  memb  ;r  of  the  Senate  Finance 
and  Small  Bi  isiness  Committees,  I  am 
an  ardent  sui  tporter  of  efforts  to  pro- 
o  small  businesses  that 
want  to  inve^i  in  renewables  and  con- 
servation. 

This  legislation  provides  tax  incen- 
tives that  sliould  be  a  great  help  to 
the  growing  i  iltemate  energy  industry 
in  Montana.  Hffost  important,  this  leg- 
islation woud  extend,  and  in  some 
cases  increase  \,  the  business  tax  credits 
renewable  energy  invest- 
tax  credits  were  sched- 
uled to  expir^  in  1985. 

My  bill  wot  Id  increase  the  tax  credit 
for  solar,  win  d.  and  geothermal  invest- 
15  to  25  percent,  and  it 
the  credit  for  aU  renew- 
This  includes  the  11 -per- 
cent credit  fbr  hydroelectric  property 
and  the  lO-p^rcent  credit  for  biomass 
investments. 

These  tax  credits  are  essential  for 
maintaining  he  viability  of  thousands 
of  renewable  energy  technology  pro- 
ducers in  ti  ontana  and  across  the 
Nation.  The3  help  offset  Federal  tax 
subsidies  for  ihe  established  energy  in- 
dustries witli  which  the  emerging  re- 
newable ene-gy  industry  must  com- 
pete. And  tliey  help  these  businesses 
overcome  th4  high  up-front  costs  that 
often  act  as  t  tNurrier  to  investments  in 
renewable  en  ;rgy  equipment. 
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argue  that  the  Japa- 
more  than  half  the 
marlcet  for  photovol- 


taic cells  within  the  next  few  years. 
This  is  despite  the  fact  that  until  very 
recently,  the  United  States  controlled 
80  percent  of  this  market. 

Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy  all  give 
their  renewables  industries  sizable 
government  subsidies.  My  bill  would 
put  U.S.  producers  on  a  more  equal 
footing. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  loans  for  these  businesses  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  would  re- 
serve 12  percent  of  the  Bank's  loan  au- 
thority for  small  businesses,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  renewable  energy  in- 
vestments. 

Second,  the  act  would  require  the 
n.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
vide the  same  treatment  and  export 
assistance  to  renewable  energy  as  it 
does  to  other  U.S.  industries.  The 
International  Trade  Administration  at 
the  Commerce  Department  has  effec- 
tive programs  to  help  private  business- 
es develop  markets  overseas. 

In  1981,  the  EInergy  and  Commerce 
Departments  Jointly  sponsored  a 
$500,000  trade  development  program 
for  renewables  businesses  that,  in 
turn,  generated  $3  million  in  immedi- 
ate overseas  sales  and  another  $60  mil- 
lion in  projected  12-month  sales.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  this  biU  is  to  en- 
courage the  Commerce  Department 
even  more  to  promote  exports  in  an  in- 
dustry that  has  very  high  export  po- 
tential. 

SXT-ASIOE 

Finally,  my  bill  would  amend  the 
SmaU  Business  Innovation  Act,  which 
requires  the  Energy  Department  and 
several  other  agencies  to  set  aside  at 
least  1  percent  of  their  research  and 
development  fimds  for  small  business- 
es. 

My  bill  would  guarantee  that  renew- 
able energy  businesses  that  are  includ- 
ed in  this  set-aside.  This  provision  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  does  not  allot  its 
entire  small  business  set-aside  to  re- 
search and  development  of  conven- 
tional energy  sources. 

CONCLUSION 

All  of  US  recognize  that  these  are  dlf- 
fictilt  economic  times.  The  alternative 
energy  industry  offers  one  way  to 
create  Jobs,  spur  economic  growth,  and 
insure  future  energy  self-sufficiency.* 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
today  Join  In  introducing  the  Solar 
Energy  National  Security  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1983  (SENSE  Act)  along 
with     Senators     Bumpcrs.     Baucus, 

COHZH.       DUKENBKRGER,        OOLDWATER, 

Fell.  Pkrcy,  STimns.  and  Tsohsas. 
This  act,  which  Is  a  series  of  four  biUs, 
Is  designed  to  emphasize  renewable 
energy  and  conservation  use  as  well  as 
assist  small  businesses  and  Jobs  devel- 
opment related  to  these  energy  tech- 
nologies. It  will  do  so  principally  by 
emphasizing  the  use  of  these  technol- 
ogies in  defense  installations  where 
cost  effective,  by  targeting  renewable 


and  conservation  small  businesses  in 
existing  assistance  programs,  and  by 
the  expansion  and  extension  of  renew- 
able energy  tax  credits  for  business 
and  residential  use. 

This  approach  to  the  broadening  of 
the  use  of  renewable  energy  and  con- 
servation has  been  tried  successfully 
in  my  State  of  New  Mexico  through  a 
coordinated  effort  by  the  Solar  Energy 
Industry  Development  Corp.,  founded 
by  me  and  former  Gov.  Bruce  King; 
solar  businesses;  and  the  State  govern- 
ment to  double  the  number  of  Jobs  re- 
lated to  renewable  energy  over  the 
past  2  years— 600  to  1,200— which  we 
hope  to  double  again  over  the  next  2 
years. 

This  legislation  represents  that  same 
sort  of  cooperative  effort  to  better  uti- 
lize existing  programs  and  emphasize 
renewable  energy  resources  and  con- 
servation in  our  domestic  economy  as 
well  as  in  international  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
siunmary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siun- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SmtMART  or  SENSE  Act  Pkovisions 

I.  THE  RKNKWABLE  KNKRCT  SMALL  BUSimSS 
DEVELOPHKIfT  ACT 

The  Small  Business  Title  of  SENSE  rede- 
fines and  broadens  five  existing  federal  pro- 
grams that  assist  renewable  energy  small 
businesses  to  ensure  that  they  are  more  ef- 
fective. Except  for  the  extension  of  the 
business  energy  tax  credits,  none  of  the  pro- 
visions require  additional  federal  expendi- 
tures. These  provisions  will  assist  and  stimu- 
late smaU  business  development  through  ex- 
ports, interconnection  with  the  utility  grid, 
use  of  DOE  research  dollars,  and  business 
development  spurred  by  the  tax  Incentives. 

1.  This  Act  extends  the  renewable  energy 
business  tax  credits  to  1990  and  increases 
the  credits  for  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal 
applications.  Ocean  thermal,  biomass,  and 
hydroelectric  credits  would  remain  at  cur- 
rent levels  through  1990.  The  business  tax 
credits  for  renewable  energy,  due  to  expire 
in  1985,  provide  a  15  percent  credit  for  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal  expenditures;  15  per- 
cent for  ocean  thermal  applications  desig- 
nated by  DOE;  11  percent  credit  for  hydro- 
electric: and  10  percent  for  biomass. 

3.  The  Act  reserves  12  percent  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  loan  authority  to 
small  businesses  with  previous-year  sales  of 
$25  million  or  less.  Renewable  energy  busi- 
nesses are  highlighted  as  representative  of 
the  high-growth  industries  that  should  re- 
ceive this  money. 

3.  The  Act  requires  the  UJS.  Department 
of  Commerce  to  provide  the  same  treatment 
and  export  assistance  to  renewable  energy 
as  it  does  to  other  U.S.  Industries.  Current- 
ly, the  Commerce  Department's  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration  handles  export 
programs  and  has  actively  helped  the  re- 
newable energy  Industry.  In  1981,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Jointly  sponsored  a  $500,000 
trade  development  program  that  generated 
$3  million  of  immediate  sales  and  another 
$60  million  in  projected  12-month  sales. 

4.  It  clarifies  the  original  CongressioiuU 
Intent  of  PURPA  to  guarantee  the  right  of 


renewable  energy  small  power  producers  to 
connect  with  the  electric  utility  grid  and  to 
receive  a  fair  and  reasonable  payment  for 
the  etectridty  they  supply  to  the  grid.  The 
rate  of  payment  should  be  baaed  on  the  100 
percent  replacement  cost  (or  "full  avoided 
cost")  to  the  utility. 

5.  It  expands  the  SmaU  Business  Iimova- 
Uon  Act,  which  mandated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  energy  and  several  other  agencies 
set  aside  at  least  1  percent  of  their  research 
and  development  fimds  for  small  businesses, 
to  guarantee  that  renewable  energy  busi- 
nesses are  Included. 

II.  TBS  RBnWABLX  KKKROT  HATIOHAL 
SSCCUTT  ACT 

The  National  Security  Title  uses  three  ex- 
isting federal  programs  to  establish  a  role 
for  renewable  energy  in  national  defense 
planning  and  modernization.  The  expanded 
role  of  renewable  energy  and  energy  conser- 
vation will  make  the  UJS.  military  more 
secure  In  its  energy  supply.  Farmers  will 
have  access  to  liquid  fuels  (ethanol)  pro- 
duced domestically  in  times  of  petroleum 
shortages,  a  necessity  at  harvest  time.  The 
Department  of  Defense  will  have  the  access 
to  information  on  production  and  fuel 
stoclcpQes  of  renewable  energy  technologies 
in  times  of  natural  emergencies.  As  a  result, 
our  nation  will  be  prepared  for  uinplanned 
cuts  in  conventional  energy  supplies. 

1.  The  Act  clarifies  in  legislative  language 
that  all  renewable  energy  technologies  and 
fuels  and  energy  conservation  equipment 
should  be  purchased  when  cost-effective. 
Language  in  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
in  1982  directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  procure  only  renewable  energy  generat- 
ing devices.  As  the  law  stands.  DOD  should 
procure  these  technologies  when  cost-effec- 
tive. 

2.  It  directs  USDA  to  assess  the  options 
lor  creating  an  alcohol  fuels  reserve  and  to 
report  to  Congress  on  its  plan.  In  the  provi- 
sion, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
directed  to  use  spoiled  and  contaminated 
grains  first  for  such  a  reserve  and  gives 
them  the  authority  to  store  the  ethanol  fuel 
in  an  effective  way. 

3.  It  requires  a  two-page  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  feasibility  of 
using  mobile  renewable  energy  generators 
such  as  photovoltaic  cells  and  wood  gasifiers 
to  back  up  existing  conventional  energy  sup- 
plies for  military  facilities  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

4.  It  permits  the  Department  of  Defense 
access  to  other  Federal  databanks  to  collect 
Information  on  the  production  capacity  and 
stockpUes  of  renewable  energy  devices  and 
fuels  for  use  in  emergencies.  This  Informa- 
tion would  be  shared  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
others. 

III.  THK  ROreWABLE  ENERGY  EMPLOTMENT  ACT 

This  Employment  Title  uses  two  existing 
programs,  the  DOE  weatherization  program 
and  the  USDA  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice to  further  energy  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  development  in  low-income 
housing  stock  and  on  small  farms. 

1.  The  Act  requires  that  energy  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy  skills  be  consid- 
ered as  allowable  training  skills  In  all  renew- 
able Job  training  programs.  The  provision 
does  not  require  these  skills  to  be  taught  in 
each  Federal  Jobs  training  program.  It 
simply  guarantees  those  programs  that  wish 
to  provide  this  kind  of  training  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 

2.  The  Act  reaffirms  Congress'  support  of 
the  DOE  low-Income  weatherization  pro- 


gram and  requests  level  funding  at  the  fiscal 
year  1983  level  for  the  successive  fiscal 
years. 

3.  The  Act  requires  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  centralize  information  on  low- 
energy,  renewable  energy  farming  practices 
and  develop  a  process  to  convey  this  Infor- 
mation to  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Agricultural  agents  can  distribute  the 
Information  and  provide  farm  energy  audits. 

4.  It  requires  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Loan  Programs  (USDA)  and  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  and  Com- 
munlty  Development  Block  Grant  (HUD)  to 
include  renewable  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation considerations  as  key  components 
in  the  funding  selection  criteria. 

rv.  THE  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  COH8T7MXR 
INCENTIVES  ACT 

Title  rv  uses  existing  federal  programs  to 
assist  consumers  In  making  Informed  deci- 
sions on  renewable  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation purchases  and  use.  The  Title  also 
broadens  existing  programs  that  build  con- 
sumer confidence  in  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  devices  so  that  the  transition  to 
broad  use  of  renewable  energy  takes  place 
qulcUy. 

1.  It  extends  the  residential  tax  credits  to 
1990  and  directs  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  allow  credits  to  be  taken  on  both 
active  and  passive  solar  systems.  The  40  per- 
cent tax  credit  for  residential  solar  expendi- 
tures imder  current  law  expires  in  1985. 

2.  It  extends  the  authorization  of  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank  until  1990  and  directs  the  Bank  to 
fund  active  solar  applications,  to  treat  single 
and  multlfamlly  housing  equally,  and  to 
allow  entitles  other  than  the  sUtes  (e.g., 
cities,  credit  unions,  banks)  to  participate  in 
the  Bank  program. 

3.  It  allows  a  small  portion  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  energy  aid  to  be  used  to  create 
formal  information  exchanges  among  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  energy  programs.  Through  meet- 
ings, publications  exchanges,  or  other 
means,  the  states  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
one  another's  experiences  and  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  their  energy  programs. 

4.  This  provision  provides  clearer  authori- 
zation for  three  complementary  renewable 
energy  information  programs  now  conduct- 
ed by  the  federal  government.  The  Techni- 
cal Information  Program  of  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  (SERI)  produces 
technical  documents  for  the  commerical  re- 
newable energy  sector  that  draws  on  highly 
technical  information  from  specific  research 
activities.  The  Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy  Inquiry  and  Referral  Service  (CAR- 
EIRS)  provides  general  Information  and 
business  referrals  to  consumers,  through  a 
toll-free  phone  number  as  well  as  by  mall. 
The  National  Appropriate  Technology  As- 
sistance Service  (NAT AS)  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  individuals  designing  and 
building  their  own  renewable  energy  sys- 
tems or  devices. 

6.  It  reaffirms  Congress'  Intentions  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  energy-efficiency  labels 
on  automobiles  and  appliances  so  they  can 
make  informed  purchasing  decisions.  This 
provision  also  directs  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  Energy  Loan  Program  to 
fund  smaU  renewable  energy  businesses  for 
the  testing  of  their  new  products. 

6.  It  requires  state  electric  utUlty  regula- 
tory commissions  to  Implement  programs 
under  which  electric  utilities  make  avaUable 
standardized  interconnection  and  power 
purchase  contracts  under  PURPA  for  re- 


newable energy  electric  systems  of  lev  than 
100  kW. 

7.  It  requires  aU  federal  agencies  to  submit 
yearly  reports  of  not  more  than  IS  pages  to 
Congress  on  their  energy  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  program's  impact  on  the 
production  or  use  of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  conservation.  In  addition.  It  requires 
the  Department  of  Energy  In  Its  Monthly 
Energy  Review  to  Include  national  statistics 
on  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  use  as  It  does  with  other  energy 
sources.  FlnaUy,  the  provision  requires  In- 
formation from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  the  Impact  of  renewable  energy 
exports  on  the  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  U.S.;  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  employment  generation  of  the 
renewable  energy  and  energy  conservation 
industries  In  the  U.S.  and  the  Department 
of  Energy  on  the  imported  petroleum  dis- 
placement.* 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  introducing  the  Solar 
Energy  National  Security  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1983,  which  we  are  calUng 
the  SENSE  Act,  because  it  makes  such 
good  sense.  It  recognizes  the  potential 
of  renewable  energy  sources,  not  only 
in  lessening  our  energy  problems,  but 
also  in  providing  employment.  It  also 
recognizes  the  contribution  which  re- 
newables can  make  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  to  the  economy  by  expand- 
ing export  markets. 

The  potential  of  renewable  energy 
sources  is  unmatched  by  any  non- 
renewable energy.  The  Department  of 
Energy's  second  national  energy  plan 
estimated  that  renewables  could  pro- 
vide as  much  as  28.5  quadrillion  Btu  a 
year  by  the  year  2000.  Such  an 
achievement  would  represent  more 
than  35  percent  of  current  consimip- 
tion  or  24  percent  of  projected  con- 
siunption  in  the  year  2000.  Admitted- 
ly, the  DOE  estimate  is  of  the  techni- 
cal limit,  but  even  the  maximum  prac- 
tical amount  of  18.5  quadrillion  Btu  is 
extremely  Impressive.  It  would  equal 
16  percent  of  the  projected  demand. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  photovol- 
taic industry  demonstrates  that  the 
DOE  projections  may  be  achieveable. 
In  1981,  domestic  producers  of  photo- 
voltaics  sold  40  percent  more  cells 
than  in  1980.  and  in  1982  the  industry 
grew  an  additional  40  percent.  It  also 
attracted  an  additional  $2  million  in 
capital  investment.  Since  this  growth 
occurred  during  the  worst  recession 
since  the  Great  Depression,  it  is  truly 
stunning.  The  industry's  future  poten- 
tial is  even  more  impressive.  DOE  hss 
estimated  that  the  world  market  could 
increase  by  the  year  2000  to  400 
megawatts,  an  increase  of  47  times  the 
current  sales. 

It  is  essential  for  us  to  remove  any 
barriers  to  the  production  of  photovol- 
taics  and  other  devices  using  renew- 
able energy  sources  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  compete  in  both  the  world 
and  domestic  markets.  That  is  what 
the  SENSE  Act  does. 
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competition,  oil  and  gas.  which  re- 
ceived tax  subsidies  totaling  $6.4  bU- 
lion  in  1982.  By  comparison,  the 
energy  tax  credits  totaled  $1.1  billion. 
Sbice  consumers  and  investors  will 
choose  tax  considerations,  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  eqiudity. 

I  have  stressed  the  market  opportu- 
nities which  lie  ahead  for  renewable 
energy,  but  we  caimot  forget  their 
great  envlroiunental  benefits.  These 
sources  have  no  emissions  or  effluents 
or  wastes.  They  require  no  scrubbers, 
dumps,  filters,  or  disposal  sites.  We 
will  never  need  a  Superfund  to  clean 
up  a  photovoltaic  array.  It  will  never 
require  a  waste  disposal  bill. 

Just  as  we  cannot  Ignore  these 
market  opportunities,  neither  can  we 
Ignore  the  consequences  of  falling  to 
seize  them.  Just  as  we  cannot  ignore 
their  benefits,  neither  can  we  ignore 
the  damage  stemming  from  failure  to 
enjoy  them.  The  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent called  Global  2000  estimated  that 
by  the  year  2000  worldwide  demand 
for  oil  would  exceed  supply  by  15.2 
million  barrels  per  day,  an  amount 
equal  to  30  percent  of  anticipated 
demand.  If  this  gap  is  not  filled  with 
energy  from  renewables,  at  least  in 
part.  Global  2000  concludes  that  it  will 
require  far  higher  prices,  slower  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  stronger  Govern- 
ment policies.  The  energy  report  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School.  Elnergy 
Future,  concluded  that  the  United 
States  would  have  two  choices,  either 
to  Import  more  oil  or  to  conserve  and 
iise  renewable  energy  sources.  If  the 
oil  will  not  be  available,  there  is  only 
one  choice,  renewable  energy. 

Some  might  argue  that  we  should 
build  more  nuclear  plants  and  make 
more  use  of  coal,  but  Global  2000  also 
contains  the  response  to  that  ap- 
proach. It  estimates  that  with  even 
moderate  growth,  emissions  from  some 
types  of  energy  facilities  will  nearly 
double  between  1985  and  1990  alone. 
For  example,  it  estimates  that  emis- 
sions of  tritium  will  increase  from 
361.000  curies  to  655,000  curies  and 
that  solid  high-level  nuclear  wastes 
will  increase  from  38.4  billion  curies  to 
69.8  billion  curies.  Consequently,  the 
exposure  of  people  to  radioactive  ma- 
terials will  increase  from  13,900  man- 
rems  to  25.200  man-rems.  This  meas- 
ure is  usually  given  in  miUlrems,  that 
1^  in  thousandths  of  a  rem.  The  in- 
crease in  a  short  5  years  would  be 
enormous  and  possibly  alarming.  By 
comparison,  no  emissions  will  increase 
from  the  use  of  solar  energy.  It  will 
not  expose  the  population  to  radi- 
ation. 

Finally.  I  should  point  out  the  clear 
precedent  for  Government  involve- 
ment in  developing  such  new  technol- 
ogies when  the  need  is  as  pressing  as  it 
is  here.  For  example,  in  the  last  centu- 
ry, when  Congress  concluded  that  rail- 
roads were  necessary  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  the  continent,  it  granted 


Federal  lands  to  railroad  companies. 
The  Government  similarly  helped  de- 
velop such  divergent  technologies  as 
telegraphy,  analog,  and  digital  com- 
puters, scientific  agrictiltural  prac- 
tices, radar  and  microwave  communi- 
cation, fixed-wing  and  rotary-wing  air- 
craft, gas  turbines,  jet  engines,  and  xe- 
rography. Most  significant,  the  Gov- 
ermnent  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing nuclear  power,  and  it  has  provided 
essential  support  to  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry through  tax  subsidies,  the 
import  quotas  of  the  1950's,  and  gener- 
ous leasing  policies. 

The  precedent  is  clear,  the  need  is 
clearer  and  the  opportunity  is  obviotis. 
We  must,  at  the  very  least,  remove  the 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  prom- 
ising renewable  technologies.  It  makes 
good  sense,  and  the  SENSE  Act  will  do 
it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 
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By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  Domenici. 
and  Mr.  Bttmfcrs): 
S.  617.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of 
energy-conserving  equipment  and  bio- 
fuels  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

RKIfKWABLE  ERIRGT  MATIOHAL  SBCDRTTr  ACT  OF 
1083 

•  Mr.  STENNIS.  B«r.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  this  Nation's  economic 
difficulties  were  caused  by  enormous 
increases  in  the  price  of  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas,  especially  imported  energy, 
during  the  past  10  years.  Out  of  this 
extremely  difficult  period  we  were 
taught  the  hard  lesson  of  how  vulner- 
able the  Industrial  world  was  to  the 
supply  of  energy  and  natural  gas.  This 
natural  resource  which  had  been 
taken  for  granted,  is  very  limited. 

E^ren  if  there  is  a  temporary  glut  of 
oil  and  gas  above  the  ground,  there  is 
a  shortage  beneath  the  ground.  The 
clock  is  running  on  the  supply  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  There  is  tJi  urgent 
need  to  continue  our  development  of 
alternate,  abundant,  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy.  Out  of  this  urgency 
of  need  comes  a  great  challenge  and 
great  opportunity  for  this  coimtry  to 
offer  scientific  and  engineering  leader- 
ship to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  alternatives  and 
energy  conservation  technologies. 
There  are  endless  possibilities  for  re- 
search, experimentation,  and  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  techniques 
which  will  alleviate  the  hardships 
caused  by  the  current  high  costs  of 
energy,  especially  the  outrageous  costs 
for  heating  and  cooling  our  homes. 
And  this  effort  wlU  provide  thousands 
of  jobs  for  our  scientists,  and  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  who  pursue 
these  new  fields. 

The  Renewable  Energy  National  Se- 
curity and  Employment  Act  of  1983  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  act 


will  coordinate  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams in  renewable  energy  and  conser- 
vation programs.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  act  will  increase  the  efforts  in  this 
vital  area  and  keep  the  focus  of  our 
scientific  and  technical  conununity  on 
the  in^rtance  of  developing  new 
forms  of  energy  and  conservation  to 
insure  the  proqierity  of  our  Nation's 

future.9  

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  today  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  promote  solar  energy  de- 
velopment and  to  coauthor  with  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  Idississip- 
pi.  Senator  John  Stenitis.  this  bill 
which  slDecif  ically  relates  to  the  use  of 
solar  and  other  renewable  sources  of 
energy  at  military  installations.  The 
legislation  also  encoiuages  the  devel- 
opment of  storage  facilities  for  alcohol 
produced  from  spoiled  grain  which 
would  be  utilized  by  farmers  in  times 
of  national  emergency. 

The  part  of  the  Solar  Energy  Na- 
tional Secuirity  and  Emplojrment  Act 
of  1983  authored  by  Senator  Sternis 
and  mjrself  is  entitled  "The  Renewable 
Energy  National  Security  Act  of  1983." 
Many  recent  events,  including  our  do- 
mestic economic  recession,  increased 
energy  conservation,  and  the  growing 
use  of  alternative  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  solar,  have 
substantially  lessened  our  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  However,  we 
still  depend  on  imported  oil  for  over  30 
percent  of  our  daily  petroleum  needs. 
Because  oil  is  a  diminishing  resource, 
it  must  in  the  long  nm  be  replaced. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
have  heard  these  statements  many 
times,  but  I  believe  they  are  worth  re- 
peating. Our  large  importation  of  for- 
eign oil  negatively  affects  our  balance 
of  trade.  It  feeds  inflation  and  de- 
stroys Job  opportunities.  It  affects  the 
foreign  policy  decisions  because  of  the 
related  need  to  protect  foreign  oil  sup- 
pliers when  other  choices  might  be 
better  for  us.  This  oil  dependence 
strikes  directly  at  our  national  securi- 
ty. Obviously,  it  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  this  country  to  allow  this  vul- 
nerability in  our  etiergy  supply  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  Renewable  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1983  encourages  our  military  to  uti- 
lize solar  and  other  renewable  sources 
of  energy  at  military  installations.  The 
bill  also  asks  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  maintain  a  data  haae  of  the 
locations  of  stockpiles  of  renewable 
fuels  and  production  facilities.  The 
possible  use  of  mobile  renewable 
energy  production  and  conversion  sys- 
tems for  use  at  military  bases  in  times 
of  shortages  will  be  studied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  part  of  this 
bill.  The  Department  of  Agricultiire  is 
given  the  authority  to  utilize  waste 
commodities  and  surplus  agricultural 
products  for  alcohol  production  to  be 
used  by  farmers  during  times  of  fuel 
emergencies  in  order  to  assure  a  con- 


tinuing supply  of  fuel  for  the  agricul- 
tural sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must 
move  toward  energy  independence  at  a 
faster  rate  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  our  economy  and  our  national  de- 
fense are  much  less  Influenced  by  ex- 
ternal energy  factors  and  the  actions 
of  other  countries.* 


By  Mr.  PE31CY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Pell.  Mr.  DoMEinci,  and  Mr. 

BxncPERS): 
S.  618.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  Feder- 
al training  and  economic  development 
programs  to  create  Jobs  and  develop 
skills  in  renewable  energy  and  energy 
conservation  industries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RXMEWABLB  ENKRGT  nfPLOTMKin  ACT 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
together  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island.  I  would  like 
to  introduce  title  III  of  the  Solar 
Energy  National  Security  and  Employ- 
ment Act. 

This  title  emphasizes  the  role  of  the 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  in 
present  Federal  Job  training  and  place- 
ment programs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  title  because  it  captures 
three  of  my  highest  domestic  prior- 
ities: Job  creation,  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  the  development  of  a  renew- 
able energy  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Already,  private  Industry  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  in  this  area. 

As  one  of  the  cofounders  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  Save  Energy.  I  think  we  can  l>e 
very  proud  of  the  substantial  progress 
made  through  more  fuel-efficient 
automobiles  and  creative  industrial 
and  residential  conservation  programs. 

As  oil  prices  continue  to  break  down- 
ward, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
role  conservation  plays  in  lessening 
demand  for  overpriced  imported  petro- 
leum. These  conservation  efforts  must 
be  continued  until  our  importation  of 
petroleum  is  at  an  alMolute  minimum. 

Furthermore,  the  ethanol  fuel  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  has  grown 
substantially  in  the  last  year.  Ethanol- 
gasoline  blends  in  19  States,  compris- 
ing the  bulk  of  U.S.  blend  volume, 
were  up  166  percent  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1982  compared  with  the 
same  period  In  1981. 

The  increase  in  demand  has  created 
jobs  in  the  United  States  and  im- 
proved prices  received  by  com  farm- 
ers. 

A  University  of  Illinois  study  report- 
ed that  the  ethanol  and  allied  indus- 
tries in  the  State  have  generated  $1 
million  in  additional  income  in  1981. 
Three  thousand  new  jobs  were  ere- 

Title  III  of  this  legislation  uses  the 
Department  of  Energy  weatherization 
program  and  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  to  further  energy  conser- 


vation and  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment in  low-income  housing  and  on 
small  family  farms. 

In  summary  here  are  the  four  major 
provisions  of  this  important  title: 

First,  requires  that  energy  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy  skills  train- 
ing be  allowable  training  activities  in 
Federal  job  programs.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  reported  that  as 
many  as  2  million  jobs  in  this  area 
could  be  created  in  the  next  17  years. 
Second,  reaffirms  Federal  support 
for  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
grams and  calls  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  current  $143  million  Federal 
budget  for  these  programs.  This  year 
140.000  residences  will  benefit  from 
lower  utUity  biUs  as  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate result.  This  provision  will  help 
decrease  the  $2  billion  the  Federal 
Government  pays  annually  to  help 
low-income  individuals  pay  their  utili- 
ty bills. 

Third,  requires  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  centralize  information 
on  low-energy  farming  and  convey  this 
information  through  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service. 

Fourth.  establishes  renewable 
energy  and  conservation  programs  as 
key  fimding  criteria  for  three  large 
Federal  economic  development  pro- 
grams: the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  urban  development  action 
grants  (UDAG)  program,  and  the  com- 
mimlty  development  block  grants 
(CBDG)  program.  These  programs 
have  total  funds  of  $4  billion  and 
could  be  used  as  a  valuable  compo- 
nents of  a  low-capital,  labor-intensive 
renewable  and  conservation  industries. 
Mr,  President,  the  other  titles  of  this 
legislation  also  merit  enactment  into 
law.  These  include  titles  pertaining  to 
national  security,  smaU  business,  and 
consumer  incentives.* 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Percy,  today  in  in- 
troducing title  ni  of  the  SENSE  Act. 
the  Renewable  Energy  Employment 
Act  of  1983. 

The  Renewable  Energy  Employment 
Act  is  pMt  of  a  f  oiu--title  bill,  the  Solar 
Energy  National  Security  and  Employ- 
ment Act  (SENSE)  developed  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  solar  lobby 
which  attempts  to  again  focus  nation- 
al attention  and  encourage  a  strong 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  importance  of  renewable 
energy  and  conservation.  The  SENSE 
legislation  integrates  energy  conserva- 
tion and  the  use  of  renewable  sources 
of  energy,  including  wind,  hydropow- 
er,  and  solar,  into  existing  Federal  ef- 
forts to  create  Jobs,  stimulate  small 
business  development,  and  enhance 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  for  2  years  attempted  to 
dismantle  Federal  renewable  energy 
and  conservation  programs  and  to  di- 
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of  title  ni  have  the 
espond  to  some  of  these 
immediately  and  with 
.  SpecificaUy.  tiUe  m 
Nation's  present  com- 
-income  weatherization 
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employment  potential 

Jobs  along  with  substan- 


tial energy  savings  which  mean  fewer 
dollars  leaving  our  country  and  more 
for  business  development,  that  we 
must  Incorporate  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  development  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic programs.  We  must  also  insure 
that  American  workers  are  trained  ap- 
propriately for  these  new  opportuni- 
ties. At  present,  tragically,  over  10  per- 
cent of  the  American  work  force  is  un- 
employed. Now  is  not  the  time  for  the 
Oovemment  to  abandon  its  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  solar 
and  conservation  industries. 

The  United  States  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  shift  its  energy  policy 
from  one  that  is  centered  upon  nucle- 
ar power  and  the  polluting,  finite 
fossil  fuels  industry  which  employs 
relatively  few  people  per  dollar  of  in- 
vestment to  a  policy  based  on  energy 
efficiency  and  renewable  resources. 
Such  a  shift  will  help  preserve  our  en- 
vironment and  create  the  Jobs  we  so 
desperately  need. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  strongly 
support  this  critical  SENSE  initiative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 

7, 1983] 

A  Wat  To  Help  Put  America  Back  To 

Work— Ahp  Sate  Eitergt 

(By  Leon  Lindsay) 

Sam  Framcisco.— One  of  the  best  job-pro- 
ducing moves  government  could  make,  ac- 
cording to  energy-conservation  advocates, 
would  be  an  investment  In  weatherization 
and  solar-energy  devices  for  homes  and  busi- 
nesses across  the  United  States. 

People  involved  in  such  conservation  ac- 
tivities say  their  potential  for  producing 
new  jobs,  business  expansion,  and  energy 
savings  has  been  demonstrated.  A  much 
larger  commitment  than  has  been  proposed 
either  by  the  Reagan  administration  or  con- 
gressional Democrats  is  justified,  the  con- 
servationists argue. 

A  $5.4  billion  Democratic  jobs  bill,  passed 
by  the  DS  House  late  last  year  but  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate,  would  have  provided 
$250  millon  for  weatherproof ing  homes  and 
apartments  occupied  by  low-income  resi- 
dents. 

Although  Department  of  Energy  funding 
for  conservation  projects  is  cut  almost  in 
half  in  President  Reagan's  proposed  fiscal 
1984  budget— from  $670  million  in  fiscal  '83 
to  $383  million  in  the  budget  year  beginning 
next  July  1— statistics  gathered  over  the 
past  several  years  by  agencies  involved  in 
weatherization  and  solar  energy  projects  in- 
dicate these  activities  are  very  efficient  em- 
ployment stimulators. 

The  Solar  Lobby  in  Washington,  D.C..  will 
announce  later  this  month  a  "Solar  Energy, 
National  Security,  and  Employment  Act." 
The  measure  would  provide  major  Impetus 
to  the  energy  conservation  effort,  it  will  not 
require  any  new  funding  in  fiscal  1984,  ac- 
cording to  Scott  Sklar,  the  lobby's  political 
director. 

The  bill  has  four  parts,  explains  Mr. 
Sklar,  dealing  with  small  business,  national 
security,  employment,  and  consumer  infor- 
mation. "Basically  they  either  protect  or 
broaden  certain  programs  to  help  renewable 
energy  or  extend  programs  that  are  due  to 


be  cut  off  in  the  future,"  he  laya.  Energy 
tax  credits  for  Binsll  buslneaMs  and  home- 
owners,  due  to  expire  in  1985.  would  be  ex- 
tended to  1990.  Under  the  bill,  sklU  training 
for  workers  in  renewable  energy  and  oonaer- 
vatlon  actlvitlea,  such  as  solar  and  weather- 
iiation.  would  be  allowable  in  all  federal 
Joba  programa. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  30  US  senatora  and 
representatives,  several  of  them  chairmen 
of  key  committees,  are  sponsoring  the  legis- 
lation. 

Ted  Rauh,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Conser- 
vation of  the  (California  Energy  Commis- 
sion, points  out  that  conaervatlon  activities 
are  a  dose  second  to  tiighway  ccmstructlon 
in  providing  jobs  and  stimulating  business 
activity— with  the  added  benefit  of  cutting 
energy  consumption  and  costs.  Energy  effi- 
ciency programs  and  businesses  in  Califor- 
nia provided  $750  million  worth  of  jobs  and 
investments  in  1982,  Mr.  Rauh  reports. 

Researchers  for  the  AFL-CIO's  Industrial 
Union  Department  project  that  energy  con- 
servation activities  could  create  600,000  jobs 
by  1990. 

Michael  Oordon,  program  director  of  The 
Institute  for  the  Human  Environment  in 
San  Francisco,  says:  "An  expanded  effort  to 
'button  up  our  homes'  would  provide  many 
thousands  of  jobs  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors— through  production  of 
home  weatherization  materials:  retail  sales 
of  insulation,  weatherstripplng,  caulk, 
water-heater  blankets,  low-flow  shower 
heads,  and  other  products;  and  the  organi- 
zation, administration,  and  implementation 
of  coordinated  local  weatherization  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States." 

He  cites  Santa  Clara  County.  Calif.,  as  an 
example.  It  is  estimated.  Mr.  Gordon  says, 
that  "if  even  25  percent  of  homes  In  the 
county  needing  weatherization  were  made 
energy-efficient,  almost  $30  million  in  local 
sales  of  material  could  be  realized." 

Portland,  Ore.,  which  began  an  ambitious 
weatherization  and  energy-conservation  pro- 
gram in  1979,  provides  impressive  evidence 
of  what  it  can  mean  to  a  local  economy. 

According  to  Jeanne  McCormlck,  director 
of  the  Portland  [Ore.]  Energy  Office,  that 
city's  weatherization  and  energy-conserva- 
tion program  has  produced  many  benefits  in 
terms  of  residential  and  business  savings— 
and  jobs  saved  as  well  as  created.  "We  have 
found,"  she  says,  "that,  generally,  invest- 
ment of  $15  million  by  local  businesses  in 
such  projects  such  as  insulating  buildings, 
or  changing  to  more  energy-efficient  ways 
of  maldng  their  products,  create— directly- 
525  jobs. 

"There's  not  only  the  contractor  who 
comes  in  to  do  the  job.  there  are  engineers 
who  perform  energy  audits  and  architects 
who  design  changes.  Then  there's  what  we 
call  the  "leveraging  effect,"  where  you  have 
the  secretary  who  works  for  the  contractor, 
and  so  forth. 

"We  have  done  energy  audits  for  146 
small  businesses,  which  have  been  able  to 
cut  energy  consumption  [an  average  of] 
19*4  percent  as  a  result.  Even  though  energy 
costs  In  Portland  are  lower  than  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  country,  those  firms  col- 
lectively are  saving  $525,000  a  year.  They 
can  reinvest  that  money  In  expansion. 

"So  it's  not  just  the  number  of  jobs  cre- 
ated by  the  weatherization  itself,  but  how 
much  money  that  business  saves  that  can  be 
used  to  diversify  or  expand  or  spend  on 
training  or  use  it  to  keep  people  on  the  job." 

Mrs.  McCormlck  and  others  point  out  that 
little  retraining  of  workers  is  involved  In 
these  energy-conservation  activities.   Most 
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come  from  the  existing  pool  of  unemployed 
■killed  workers— carpenters,  pipefitters,  boil- 
ennakers.  and  plumbers,  and  othen  In  light 
oonstniction  and  light  manufacturing. 
Other  direct  and  indirect  positions  are  cre- 
ated in  marketing,  retail  sales,  business 
managemmt.  lending,  and  the  appraisal  and 
real  estate  flelds.* 


By  Mr.  T80N0AS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  CoHKH.  Mr.  DoMsinci,  and 
Mr.  BxncPDts): 
S.  619.  A  bill  to  reauthorisse,  extend, 
and   enhance    existing    Federal    pro- 
grams to  encourage  conservation  and 
the  use  of  renewable  energy  by  this 
Nation's  consumers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

REREWABLS  EITERGT  COIISUIfER  ntCEMTTVES  ACT 

•  Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President, 
though  our  energy  problem  appears  to 
have  abated  with  the  disarray  of 
OPEC  and  falling  oil  prices,  I  continue 
to  believe  that  our  energy  situation  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  long-term 
threats  to  our  economic  and  military 
security.  That  is  why  I  am  proposing 
today  that  the  Senate  consider  the 
Solar  Energy  National  Security  and 
Employment  Act. 

Our  energy  vulnerability,  and  that 
of  our  allies,  is  still  serious.  Widening 
of  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  sabotage  of  criti- 
cal oil  facilities  in  the  Mideast,  or  an 
assassination  could  precipitate  the 
drastic  price  rises  and  global  market 
disruptions  that  we  have  suffered  in 
the  past.  As  the  world  pulls  out  of  the 
current  recession,  increasing  oil 
demand  could  fuse  OPEC  back  togeth- 
er a^dn. 

In  this  country,  we  continue  to  draw 
down  our  finite  fossil  resources.  Pollu- 
tion arising  from  energy  production 
and  (xinsumption  is  still  a  serious  and 
growing  threat  to  our  environmental 
quality  and  our  health.  As  scientific 
evidence  accumulates  on  acid  rain  and 
carbon  dioxide,  we  will  face  increasing 
constraints  on  our  ability  to  use  coal. 

Energy  costs  still  represent  a  signifi- 
cant burden  on  most  consumers.  Oil 
imports  continue  to  drain  our  country 
of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  The 
energy  problem  is  still  a  reality,  and 
energy  efficiency  and  renewable  re- 
sources must  be  the  central  elements 
of  our  response. 

Ultimately,  we  must  make  the  tran- 
sition to  renewable  resources.  The 
sooner  we  adopt  more  efficient  energy 
utilization  technologies  and  develop 
renewable  energy  sources,  the  easier 
that  transition  will  be  and  the  sooner 
we  will  enjoy  the  environmental  and 
economic  benefits  that  conservation 
and  renewables  can  provide. 

The  current  oil  glut  gives  our  Nation 
an  opportunity  to  draft  policy  dispas- 
sionately. So  far,  our  energy  policy  has 
been  shaped  by  crises:  the  oil  embargo, 
the  natural  gas  shortage,  the  coal 
strike,  and  the  Iranian  oil  cutoff.  Each 
crisis  resulted  in  a  new  set  of  (Govern- 
ment programs— programs  that  have 
recently  been  sharply  crltlcize<L 


Created  during  crises,  these  pro- 
grams have  had  little  opportunity  to 
move  up  the  learning  (nirve.  Frequent 
reorganization,  large  and  rapid  swings 
in  annual  budgets,  unrealistic  goals, 
and  little  regard  for  problems  of  im- 
plementation—all have  plagued  our 
Nation's  energy  program.  But,  there 
have  been  significant  successes.  Our 
technology  has  advanced  because  of 
Government  supported  RdsD.  Energy 
prices  more  realistically  reflect  the 
value  of  our  energy  resources.  There  is 
fairly  widespread  recognition  of  our 
energy  vulnerability.  The  benefits  and 
importance  of  energy  efficiency  and 
renewable  resources  are  broadly  ac- 
knowledged. Incentives  for  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  resources  have 
been  enacted  to  offset  the  longstand- 
ing subsidies  to  conventional  sources. 
We  are  also  beginning  to  understand 
which  programs  have  worked  and  why. 

But  the  Reagan  administration  has 
brought  a  radically  different— and  I 
believe  misguided— approach  to  energy 
policy.  The  administration  believes 
that  energy  is  not  a  priority,  that  it 
does  not  merit  a  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment. The  administration  takes  an  ide- 
ological approach,  maintaining  that 
the  free  market  should  determine 
which  technologies  are  developed  and 
adopted. 

In  canring  out  this  approach,  the 
administration  has  tried  to  eliminate 
virtually  every  solar  and  (xinservation 
program  that  the  last  three  Congress- 
es have  enacted,  including  tax  credits, 
information  programs,  the  Solar  and 
Conservation  Banks,  and  solar  R&D. 
Yet  the  administration  has  not  put  in 
place  any  monitoring  programs  to  de- 
termine whether  the  private  sector  is 
assuming  responsibility  for  existing 
technology  programs.  And  the  admin- 
istration has  not  applied  its  approach 
consistently,  leaving  the  nuclear 
budget  imdiminlshed  while  slashing 
solar,  conservation,  and  fossil  budgets. 

The  administration  justifies  its  ef- 
forts by  asking  us  to  rely  on  the  free 
market.  But  does  a  free  market  in 
energy  exist  and  will  it  result  in  a  level 
of  renewable  energy  development  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest?  I 
believe  not.  There  are  significant 
market  imperfections  that  inhibit  the 
market  from  performing  optimally: 

Energy  prices.  Energy  prices  do  not 
reflect  the  national  security  costs  or 
the  environmental  costs  inherent  in 
conventional  energy  sources.  Energy 
prices  also  reflect  average  costs,  not 
marginal  costs,  thus  consumers  under- 
value energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able resources. 

Capital  availability.  For  the  market 
to  work,  individuals  must  be  free  to  re- 
spond to  price  signals  by  substituting 
capital  for  energy.  If  capital  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  most  individuals  or  is  not 
readily  available,  then  economically 
attractive  investments  are  discour- 
aged 


Discount  rates.  Individuals  tend  to 
avoid  investments  that  have  paybacks 
greater  than  2  years.  This  rate  of 
return  is  much  higher  than  the  social 
discount  rate  or  the  effective  discount 
rate  used  in  conventional  energy 
sources. 

Information.  Even  when  price  sig- 
nals are  accurate  and  capital  is  avail- 
able on  attractive  terms,  individuals 
need  to  have  access  to  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
various  energy  options. 

Frustration  factor.  For  many,  the 
difficulty  in  learning  about  alternative 
energy  sources,  evaluating  savings,  ob- 
taining loans,  and  selecting  contrac- 
tors is  discouraging.  It  is  thus  often 
easier  to  pay  higher  bills  each  month 
than  make  the  up-front  Investment  no 
matter  how  economically  attractive. 

These  and  other  factors  result  in 
smaller  investments  in  renewable  re- 
sources than  is  economically  Justified. 
Thus,  through  a  range  of  programs, 
the  Cjovemment  has  sought  to  encour- 
age increased  utilization  of  renewable 
resources. 

While  Congress  has  largely  rebuffed 
the  administration's  proposals  to 
eliminate  the  solar  programs  outright, 
funding  cutbacks  have  taken  their  tolL 
The  administration's  de  facto  disman- 
tling of  the  Department  of  EInergy  has 
also  diminished  its  capacity  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  rational,  balanced 
energy  policy.  We  are  in  danger  of 
backtracking  on  all  of  the  gains  we 
have  made  since  1973. 

It  is  time  to  launch  a  counteroffen- 
sive  to  regain  the  national  initiative  on 
renewable  energy  resources.  The  Solar 
Energy  National  Security  and  Employ- 
ment Act  (SENSE)  is  the  opening 
salvo  in  this  effort.  I  am  proud  to  be 
part  of  it  and  pleased  to  sponsor  title 
IV,  the  Renewable  Energy  Consumer 
Incentives  Act. 

This  title  encompasses  a  range  of  im- 
portant programs  for  correcting 
market  imperfections  that  affect  the 
purchasing  of  renewable  resources. 
The  title  reauthorizes  the  Solar  and 
Conservation  Bank,  which  I  authored 
in  1980,  and  provides  low  interest 
loans  for  solar  and  conservation  in- 
vestments. It  extends  the  40  percent 
renewable  energy  tax  credits  and  ex- 
pands them  to  include  passive  solar.  It 
maintains  and  coordinates  consumer 
information  services  and  requirements 
for  appliance  and  auto  efficiency  la- 
beling. It  requires  utilities  to  imple- 
ment standardized  power  purchase 
agreements  with  individuals  who  in- 
stall renewable  energy  equipment. 

This  title,  combined  with  the  other 
three  titles,  adds  up  to  a  coordinated 
Oovemment  policy  in  support  of  re- 
newable resources.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  it,  consider  it,  and 
cosponsor  it.  Our  energy  future  de- 
pends on  it. 
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Section  505(a)  of  the  Solar 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Bank  shall  not  exist  after  September  30, 
1990." 

(b)  Section  500  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tti  e  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Payn)  enta  by  the  Bank  to  financial  in- 
stitutions made  pursuant  to  section 
509(1XBX1)  shaU  aUocate  a  portion  of  their 
funds  for  at  Live  type  solar  energy  as  defined 
in  aecUon  54  4(8). 

"(e)  No  ?yderal  preference  shall  exist 
with  regard  to  financial  assistance  between 


single  family  residences  and  multifamily 
resldenoea. 

"(f)  Subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in 
sections  513.  514,  and  515  and  limitations  in 
sections  518  and  517.  that  all  financial  insti- 
tutions are  permitted  to  apply  directly  to 
the  Bank  for  funding  and  shaU  not  be  limit- 
ed to  apply  directly  for  funds  through  State 
governments.". 

(c)  Section  533(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
In  clause  (3);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  sum  of  $875,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  five 
fiscal  years,  of  which  sum  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  not  more  than  $7,500,000  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  section  581.". 

(d)  Section  532(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
in  clause  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  i>eriod  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  siun  of  $350,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  five 
fiscal  years,  of  which  sum  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  not  more  than  $7,500,000  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  section  518. 

RENEWABLE  ENERGT  RESIDENTIAL  TAX  CREDITS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  44C(cX4XA)(vlii)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "dwelling"  the  following: 
"including  any  item  that  serves  a  purpose  in 
addition  to  energy  efficiency  such  as  ther- 
mal draperies)". 

(b)  Section  44C(c)(5MAKi)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  "solar  energy"  the 
follovring:  "(including  the  passive  type  based 
on  convective,  conductive,  or  radiant  energy 
transfer  and  wtilch  has  significant  impact 
on  home  energy  savings)". 

(c)  Section  44C(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1990". 

COORDINATION  OP  EXISTING  ENERGY  INFORMA- 
TION FROGRAMS  ON  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
LEVEL  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  3804  of 
the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35;  95  Stat.  893) 
Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3): 

(3)  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon  in 
clause  (3); 

(3)  adding  after  clause  (3)  the  following: 
"(4)  support  of  energy  related  Information 

systems;  and";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "and  (3)."  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3),  and  (4).". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  estab- 
lish a  process  for  the  solicitation  and  consid- 
eration of  views  of — 

(1)  units  of  local  government; 

(3)  regional  councils; 

(3)  Indian  tribes  within  the  States; 

(4)  local  educational  agencies; 

(5)  not-for-profit  and  private  sector  orga- 
nizations; and 

(6)  the  public, 

to  develop  a  formalized  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels 
so  as  not  to  duplicate  information  programs 


and  provide  the  moat  efficient  form  of  as- 
siataoce  to  encourage  the  public  to  utilize 
conaervation  and  renewable  energy. 

(cKl)  For  the  piupoae  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  SUtes  and  local  gov- 
ernments pursuant  to  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  sums  of  money  that  may 
be  considered  appropriate  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  under  section  513  of  the  National 
Energy  Extension  Service  Act  (Public  Law 
9fr-39). 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  cataloging  informa- 
Uon  on  Federal.  SUte  and  local  energy  pro- 
grams, the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  make 
available  information  on  these  various  pro- 
grams to  other  relevant  Federal  agencies 
and  the  appropriate  arms  of  Congress  such 
as  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  the  Con- 
gr^onal  Research  Service,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 

MAINTAINING  ENERGY  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  6.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Solar  Energy 
Research,  Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-473)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  In  carrying  out  his  or  her  function 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  uti- 
lizing the  capabilities  of  the  Solar  Energy 
Research  Institute  and  other  Federal  lab- 
oratories and  contractors  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy  involved  in 
solar  research  and  development  activities,  as 
well  as  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
shall  maintain  a  continued  program  where- 
by information  reflecting  the  latest  results 
of  federally-funded  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  is  developed,  centrally  com- 
piled, and  transferred  to  the  private  sector 
in  a  timely,  accurate  and  easily  understand- 
able manner. 

"(2)  Information  to  be  developed  and  com- 
piled shall  Include— 

"(A)  technical  information  including  arti- 
cles, dissertations  and  reports  on  renewable 
energy  research  and  development; 

"(B)  information  on  the  design,  construc- 
tion, an  maintenance  of  equipment  utUizing 
renewable  energy; 

"(C)  information  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  materials  required 
for  renewable  energy  utilization;  and 

"(D)  nontechnical  information  that  af- 
fects renewable  energy  utilization,  such  as 
legal  and  environmental  considerations  of 
the  commercial  sector  and  prospective  solar 
energy  users. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  12,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shaU  take  the  appropriate  steps  to 
facilitate  the  timely  transfer  of  the  informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (2)  to— 

"(A)  the  private  sector; 

"(B)  universities,  colleges  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  for  their  related  re- 
search; and 

"(C)  other  Federal,  State  and  local  infor- 
mation systems  and  the  general  public  and 
consumers  who  express  interest  in  this  in- 
formation. 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  take  all  possible  steps  to  assure  that 
complete  information  with  respect  to  renew- 
able energy  and  conservation  technologies, 
systems  and  components  is  made  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  the  general  commercial 
sector  and  the  concerned  American  public 
and  Is  available  in  printed  fashion  and  ac- 
cessible by  a  toll-free  telephone  service  to  be 
known  as  the  conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy  Inquiries  and  Referral  Service'; 

"(B)  establish  a  'National  Appropriate 
Technology  Assistance  Service'  (NATAS)  to 
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provide  Individualized  teduiical  assistance 
to  persons,  local  organizations,  communi- 
ties, and  local  governments  seeking  to  apply 
self-built  renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
cient technologies  to  dte  specific  applica- 
tions by  such  methods  as— 

"(1)  collecting  and  assessing  data  on  small- 
scale  renewable  energy  technologies; 

"(U)  providing  detaUed,  individualized, 
technical  assistance  to  persons  ttirough 
available  publications,  bibliographies,  and 
technical  counseling;  and 

"(ill)  cooperating  closely  with  other  pro- 
viders of  information  to  avoid  duplication 
and  publicize  the  service  provided  by 
NATAS:  and 

"(C)  utilize,  when  feasible,  existing  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  previously 
developed  through  Federal  funding  in  order 
to  prevent  duplication  and  to  ensure  effi- 
cient operations.". 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  APPLIANCE  ENERGY 
EPPICIENCY  LABELING 

Sec.  7.  Section  502(e)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
in  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (5);  and 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  the  use  or  integration  of  renewable 
fuels  and  any  other  approach  which  maxi- 
mizes conservation  and  renewable  energy 
applications:  and". 

(b)  Section  324(aKl)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Conservation  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "The  Commission",  the  following;  ", 
particularly  in  cases  where  there  Is  a  direct 
consimier  benefit  to  save  energy  or  utilize 
renewable  energy,". 

(c)  Section  7(1K1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "service 
any  of  the  following  energy  measures,"  the 
following:  "and  reduced  rate  loans  may  be 
provided  under  this  subsection  to  assist  any 
qualified  small  business  concern  to  acquire 
system  performance  ratings  from  testing 
laboratories  for  energy  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  systems  and  technologies:". 

PROVISION  POR  REQUIRING  STANDARDIZED 
PURPA  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  S.  Section  201  (f)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Beginning  on  or  before  the  date  after 
any  rule  is  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
with  respect  to  this  provision,  each  State 
regulatory  authority  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportimlty  for  public  hearing  and  after 
consultation  with  each  electric  utility  for 
which  it  has  ratemaking  authority,  imple- 
ment standardized  contracts  for  renewable 
energy  systems  generating  less  than  100 
kilowatts— 

"(A)  for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  from 
each  utility  for  which  It  has  ratemaking  au- 
thority to  any  qualifying  small  power  pro- 
duction facility;  and 

"(B)  for  the  purchase  of  electric  energy 
produced  by  any  qualifying  small  power 
production  facility  to  any  electric  utility  for 
which  it  has  ratemaking  authority.". 

FEDERAL  REPORTINO  REQUIREMBNTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Department  of  Energy 
shall  Include  renewable  energy  as  a  discrete 
energy  sector  in  all  of  its  publications  of 
"The  Monthly  Energy  Review". 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  with  programs 
that  deal  with  renewable  energy,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  of  no 
more  than  fifteen  pages,  on  their  programs' 


impact  on  the  production  and  utilization  of 
domestic  renewable  energy  resources,  tech- 
nologies and  fuels,  and  energy  conservation 
systems  and  measures. 

(c)  An  annual  report  of  at  least  two  pages, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  f  rom— 

(1)  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  United  States  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  on  the  contribution  of  re- 
newable energy  to  the  United  States'  inter- 
national balance  of  payments; 

(2)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  on  the  Impact  of  renewable  energy 
and  energy  conservation  industries  on  do- 
mestic employment  levels;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Energy,  or  the  quantities  of  imported 
energy  displaced  by  renewable  energy  and 
energy  conservation. 

(d)  All  the  reports  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shall  be  submitted  no 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year.* 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Tsohgas 
in  introducing  the  Renewable  Energy 
Consumer. Incentives  Act  as  title  IV  of 
the  Solar  Energy  National  Security 
and  Employment  Act  (SENSE).  The 
SENSE  Act  is  designed  to  better  co- 
ordinate and  sharpen  the  focnis  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  development  of 
renewable  energy  resources. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
energy  issues  dominated  the  national 
agenda.  With  the  quadrupling  of 
world  crude  oil  prices  following  the 
1973  oil  embargo,  many  Americans 
began  to  change  their  habits  and  drive 
smaller  cars  and  fewer  miles.  Thermo- 
stats were  turned  down  and  homes 
were  insulated.  Major  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  manner  in  which  we 
used  and  thought  about  energy. 

While  all  of  us  welcome  the  recent 
drop  in  energy  prices,  it  remains  clear 
that  the  United  States  still  faces  a 
major  challenge  in  the  energy  area. 
The  current  glut  of  crude  oil  will  not 
last  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  continu- 
ing conservation  effort,  we  could  again 
find  ourselves  in  serious  trouble  on  the 
energy  front.  Rather  than  being  com- 
placent about  our  improved  energy  sit- 
uation, we  need  to  redouble  our  efforts 
to  further  reduce  our  dependency  on 
foreign  energy  sources.  In  our  volatile 
world,  today's  stability  could  easily 
l>e<M>me  tomorrow's  chaos. 

The  SENSE  Act,  which  will  be  intro- 
duced t(xlay.  Is  designed  to  further 
stimulate  private  investment  in  renew- 
able energy  resources.  Increased  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  resources 
is  critical  to  moving  our  Nation  toward 
energy  se<nirity. 

Consiuner  motivation  to  invest  in 
conservation  and  renewable  measures 
stems  largely  from  a  desire  to  save 
money.  The  dramatic  energy  price  in- 
creases of  the  past  decade  have  dem- 
onstrated to  consumers  that  reducing 
consumption  is  a  wise  investment.  The 
decision  to  invest  in  conservation  or 
renewable  measures  hinges  on  several 
factors:  Whether  reliable  information 


on  the  systems  and  products  can  be 
obtained:  whether  the  consumer  has 
confidence  that  the  system  will 
produce  the  desired  results;  whether 
he  is  able  to  afford  or  finance  such  im- 
provements; and  whether  he  is  assured 
of  payback  in  a  short-term  period. 

Title  rv  of  the  SENSE  Act  addresses 
these  concerns  by  expanding  a  number 
of  Federal  programs  that  encourage 
private  investment  in  energy  conserva- 
tion improvements  and  renewable 
energy  measures.  Before  I  discuss 
some  of  the  provisions  in  title  IV.  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
importance  of  removing  market  bar- 
riers to  the  increased  application  of  re- 
newable energy  measures. 

At  present,  there  are  a  nimiber  of 
market  barriers  that  inhibit  private  in- 
vestment in  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable energy  measures.  While  oil 
decontrol  was  an  important  step  in 
moving  our  Nation  toward  energy  se- 
curity, until  all  consumers  pay  the  re- 
placement cost  of  energy,  our  Nation's 
success  in  reducing  consumption  of 
traditional  energy  sources  and  moving 
toward  greater  use  of  renewables  will 
be  limited. 

I  must  note  that,  hard  as  it  may  he 
for  New  Englanders  to  imagine,  many 
people  are  unaware  of  how  their 
energy  habits  affect  their  monthly 
energy  bills.  In  these  cases,  increasing 
fuel  prices  will  not  alter  a  household's 
behavior.  Consimiers  often  lack  suffi- 
cient information  on  the  benefits  of 
energy  conservation  and  much  of  the 
information  they  do  have  access  to  is 
too  complicated.  This  is  especially  true 
in  apartments  and  condominiums 
where  energy  costs  are  included  in 
monthly  rents  or  condo  fees.  When  a 
household  pays  a  monthly  fee  based 
on  aggregate  energy  use,  there  is  little 
Incentive  to  conserve. 

Many  homeowners  lack  practical 
knowledge  about  how  to  accomplish 
conservation  and  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  pay  for  professional  assist- 
ance. Moreover,  they  are  often  unwill- 
ing to  pay  a  higher  purchase  price  for 
a  home  that  reflects  the  cost  of  insula- 
tion and  other  (X)nservation  measures. 

Families  are  extremely  mobile  these 
dajrs,  reducing  the  prospects  of  re- 
couping their  investment  costs.  With- 
out a  3-  to  4-year  payback,  many 
homeowners  are  unwilling  to  make 
major  energy  Investments.  This  is 
more  evident  in  rental  imits  where  the 
tenants  are  almost  certain  to  move 
before  they  can  recoup  any  investment 
in  energy  efficiency  equipment. 

Another  major  impediment  to  in- 
creased energy  conservation  measures, 
both  passive  and  active,  is  the  inexpe- 
rience of  architects  and  builders  hi  de- 
signing and  installing  such  measures 
and  equipment.  All  facets  of  the  con- 
struction industry  need  to  be  provided 
with  detailed  and  up-to-date  technical 
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$2,000.  for  a  maximum  credit  of  $300, 
and  40  percent  for  investments  in  re- 
newable energy  equipment  up  to 
$10,000.  for  a  maximum  of  $4,000. 

While  residential  energy  tax  credits 
have  helped  to  overcome  barriers,  pas- 
sive solar  systems  generally  do  not 
qualify  for  tax  credits.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  regtilations  preclude  all 
components  of  passive  solar  systems 
which  serve  a  dual  function  from 
being  eligible  for  a  tax  credit.  In 
effect,  most  passive  systems  do  not 
qualify  since,  by  design,  they  employ  a 
combination  of  materials  and  compo- 
nents. As  a  result,  very  few  homebuUd- 
ers  are  utilizing  passive  solar  designs 
because  the  front-end  costs  are  so 
high.  With  interest  rates  high,  most 
builders  cannot  afford  to  take  such  a 
risk.  A  tax  credit  for  passive  solar  sys- 
tems would  reduce  this  risk  substan- 
tially while,  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strate benefits  of  passive  solar  con- 
struction. The  SENSE  Act  will  qualify 
passive  systems  for  residential  energy 

Although  Federal  Ux  credits  provide 
an  incentive  for  moderate  and  high- 
income  families  to  make  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements  and  install  re- 
newable energy  measures,  the  majori- 
ty of  low-income  Americans  are  unable 
to  benefit  from  them.  The  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank  was  established  to  make  loans  to 
low-income  families  imable  to  afford 
such  improvements.  The  SENSE  Act 
will  reauthorize  the  bank  and  insure 
that  active  solar  applications  are  eligi- 
ble for  funding. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the 
primary  obstacles  to  increased  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  ap- 
plications is  the  lack  of  consumer  in- 
formation, "ntle  IV  of  the  SENSE  Act 
will  continue  three  Federal  energy 
programs  that  provide  consumers  with 
information  on  renewable  energy  and 
energy  conservation  applications.  The 
Conservation  and  Renewable  EInergy 
Information  and  Referral  Service 
(CAREIRS)  provides  general  informa- 
tion and  business  referrals  to  consimi- 
ers,  through  a  toll-free  phone  number 
as  well  as  by  mall.  The  National  Ap- 
propriate Technology  Assistance  Serv- 
ice (NATAS)  provides  specialized  tech- 
nical information  to  Individuals  de- 
signing and  building  their  own  renew- 
able energy  systems.  Finally,  the  tech- 
nical information  program  of  the 
Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
(SERI)  produces  technical  documents 
for  the  commercial  renewable  energy 
sector. 

To  help  the  consumer  to  make  more 
informed  purchasing  decisions,  title  IV 
will  reaffirm  energy-efficiency  labeling 
for  automobiles  and  appliances.  If  we 
are  to  increase  our  reliance  on  market 
forces  to  stimulate  energy  conserva- 
tion, knowledge  on  the  energy-efficien- 
cy of  competing  products  is  necessary. 
The  marketplace  simply  does  not  pro- 


vide complete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion on  all  options. 

The  SENSE  Act  will  also  provide  re- 
duced-rate loans  through  the  existing 
Small  Business  Administration  energy 
loan  programs  for  renewable  energy 
small  businesses  to  test  their  new 
products.  This  provision  addresses  the 
problem  small  businesses  face  in  at- 
tempting to  finance  product  testing  In 
the  current  tight  capital  markets. 
Even  if  the  small  business  is  willing  to 
take  the  risk,  the  lending  institutions 
are  frequently  unwilling  to  partici- 
pate. 

While  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
enunents  are  each  involved  in  estab- 
lishing energy  policies,  they  do  not 
tjenefit  from  a  transfer  of  information 
to  one  another.  The  SENSE  Act  au- 
thorizes a  small  amount  of  f imds  from 
the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram to  be  used  by  States  to  establish 
a  formal  commxmications  network  be- 
tween State,  local,  and  Federal  energy 
programs  to  prevent  duplication. 

In  addition,  title  IV  requires  aU  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  submit  brief  annual 
reports  to  Congress  on  their  programs' 
impact  on  the  production  or  use  of  re- 
newable energy  and  energy  conserva- 
tion. There  are  currently  no  reporting 
requirements  and  we  suffer  from  this 
lack  of  knowledge.  A  compilation  of 
the  Federal  Government's  application 
of  renewable  energy  techniques  and 
the  savings  which  result  will  help  to 
demonstrate  the  important  role  renew- 
ables  play  in  reducing  oiu-  dependency 
on  foreign  energy  sources. 

There  are  additional  provisions  in 
title  rv  which  I  will  not  mention  in 
the  interest  of  time.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  carefully  these  provi- 
sions as  well  as  the  preceding  three 
titles. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  the  SENSE  Act,  and  in  par- 
ticular, title  IV. 

By  broadening  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams that  build  consumer  confidence 
in  renewable  energy  equipment,  title 
rv  will  expedite  the  transition  to  wide- 
spread use  of  renewables.  Increased 
development  of  renewable  energy 
sources  Is  essential  to  our  Nation's 
energy  seciurity.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.  620.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-668  relating  to  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore  to  require  the  de- 
velopment of  a  local  land  use  plan  and 
zoning  regulations  for  the  inland 
buffer  zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

PICTUItZD  ROCKS  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE  LAIfD 
USE  AND  ZONING 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  for  myself 
and  Senator  Rixgle  concerning  Pic- 
tured Rocks  National  Lakeshore  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  This  bill 


contains  some  technical  modifications 
of  an  earlier  version  we  introduced. 
These  modifications  are  necessary  so 
that  the  bill  accurately  reflects  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  many 
groups  that  woriced  with  my  staff. 
Senator  Riklb's  staff,  and  the  staff  of 
Congressman  Davis,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Alger  County  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  Burt  Township 
Zoning  Board,  the  Friends  of  Pictured 
Rocks,  and  the  Neighbors  of  Pictured 
Rocks.  To  avoid  any  confusion.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  f uU  in  the 
Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

8.630 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  tJnited  States  of 
America  in  Congrttt  astenMed,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  8  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  in  the  Stete  of  Michi- 
gan the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore, 
and  for  other  purposes"  approved  October 
IS,  1966  (Public  Law  89-668;  80  Stat.  922)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  acquire  by  transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency,  or  by  donation,  property  within  the 
Grand  Marais,  Michigan  and  Munising. 
MJch's^"  corporate  limits  lying  outside  the 
boimdary  described  in  section  2  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  visitor  information  and 
administrative  centers  for  the  National 
Lakeshore.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  by  condemnation 
any  (1)  improved  property  within  the  inland 
buffer  zone,  or  (2)  any  other  property  used 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  zoning  regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  local  units  of 
government  pursuant  to  section  12. 

"(b)  As  used  in  ttiis  Act,  the  term  'im- 
proved property'  shall  mean  any  one-famUy 
dwelling  on  which  construction  was  begun 
before  S^tember  1,  1982,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  Is 
situated  (such  land  being  in  the  same  own- 
ership as  the  dwelling)  as  shall  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Local  units  of  government 
having  authority  to  establish  zoning  regula- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  land  uses  within 
their  boundaries  and  having  lands  within 
the  inland  buffer  zone  within  their  bound- 
aries may,  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section.  Jointly  develop  a 
land  use  plan  and  zoning  regulations  for  the 
regulation  and  management  of  land  uses 
wltbln  the  inland  buffer  zone. 

"(b)  The  land  use  plan  and  zoning  regula- 
tions shall  set  forth  specific  policies  for  use 
of  the  inland  buffer  zone  which  are  compat- 
ible with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks  general  management  plan,  as 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  6  and  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  with  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

"(1)  define  land  uses  for  the  stabilization 
and  protection  of  the  existing  character  and 
uses  of  lands,  waters,  and  other  properties 
within  such  zone,  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  shoreline  and  lakes,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  watersheds  and  streams: 


"(3)  establish  standards  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  private  development  and  op- 
eration of  visitor  service  facilities  including 
overnight  lodging,  camping,  and  similar  fa- 
cilities In  appropriate  locations; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  maximum  economic 
utilization  of  the  renewable  resources 
through  sustained  yield  timber  management 
and  other  resource  management; 

"(4)  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
roads  which  provide  access  to  and  from  the 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore;  and 

"(5)  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  improved  residential  proper- 
ties and  other  m>proprlate  land  uses. 

"(c)  Zoning  regulations  developed  by  local 
units  of  government  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  for,  among  other  things, 
the  granting  or  denial  of  variances  to  such 
regulations  and  the  continuance  of  land 
uses  in  existence  prior  to  September  1,  1982, 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
be  consistent  with  State  zoning  laws  and  ex- 
isting local  zoning  regulations. 

"(d)  The  land  use  plan  and  zoning  regula- 
tions adopted  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  the  following 
procedure: 

"(1)  Within  thirty  days  of  completion  of  a 
land  use  plan  and  zoning  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  local  imits  of  govern- 
ment shall  hold  a  public  hearing  to  present 
such  plan  and  regulations  for  public  review 
and  comment.  After  the  public  hearing,  the 
local  units  of  government  shall,  within 
ttiirty  dajrs,  make  any  changes  or  modifica- 
tions in  the  land  use  plan  and  zoning  regula- 
tions deemed  necessary  in  light  of  the 
public  comments  received,  and  shall  submit 
the  land  use  plan  and  zoning  regulations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  review  and 
approval. 

"(2)  After  receiving  a  plan  and  regulations 
submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  shall  have  one  hundred  eighty 
days  in  which  to  review  the  plan  and  submit 
in  writing  to  the  local  governments  his  ^> 
proval  or  his  specific  objections  and  reasons 
for  such  objections  regarding  all  or  any  part 
of  the  land  use  plan  and  the  zoning  regula- 
tions. If  the  Secretary  objects  he  shall  pro- 
pose alternatives  in  accordance  with  his  ob- 
jections. The  Secretary  may  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  land  use  plan  and  zoning 
regulations  as  part  of  this  review. 

"(3)  Upon  disapproval  by  the  Secretary  of 
all  or  any  part  of  the  land  use  plan  or  the 
zoning  ordinance,  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment shall  have  sixty  days  to  make  any 
changes  or  modifications  necessary  to  bring 
the  plan  or  the  zoning  regtilations  into  con- 
formance with  the  written  objections  of  the 
Secretary.  The  local  units  may  request  a 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  or  his  designee 
to  negotiate  what  changes  or  modifications 
need  to  be  made  In  the  land  use  plan  or 
zoning  regulations.  If  such  a  meeting  is  re- 
quested, the  local  units  of  government  shall 
have  an  additional  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  meeting  to  make  any  changes 
and  modifications  necessary  for  approval. 

"(e)  t7pon  final  approval  of  a  land  use 
plan  and  the  zoning  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  land  use  plan  and  the  zoning  reg- 
ulations shall  be  formally  adopted,  adminis- 
tered, and  enforced  by  the  local  units  of 
government  pursuant  to  applicable  State 
law. 

"(f)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
under  applicable  State  law  that  a  land  use 
within  the  inland  buffer  zone  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  zoning  regulations  as  may  be 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secre- 


tary shall  petition  the  appropriate  local 
zoning  body  to  take  remedial  action  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  such  zoning  regular 
tions  before  the  Secretary  may  initiate  con- 
demnation proceedings  against  such  proper- 
ty. 

"(g)  Zoning  regulations  adopted  by  local 
units  of  government  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  changed  or  amended  at  any 
time  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
same  procedure  as  adoption  of  the  original 
ordinance.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  more  than  $6,873,000 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  in 
land  In  connection  with,  and  not  more  than 
$26,780,800  lor  development  of,  the  Pictured 
Rocks  National  Lakeshore. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated up  to  (350,000  annually  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  primary  access 
roads  within  the  boundary  of  the  National 
Lakeshore  as  described  in  section  2  without 
regard  to  whether  title  to  such  road  rights- 
of-way  is  in  the  United  States,  provided  that 
such  aimual  appropriations  are  authorized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  begin- 
ning October  1, 1983.".« 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  621.  A  bill  to  place  signs  memori- 
alidng  the  New  River  Gorge  Bridge  as 
the  world's  largest  steel-arch  span 
bridge;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

HEW  BIVEK  GORGE  BRIDGE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  biU  to  permit  recog- 
nition of  one  of  the  world's  great  engi- 
neering wonders,  the  New  River  Gorge 
Bridge  in  West  Virginia. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  cooperation  with 
State  officials,  to  permit  signs  memori- 
alizing the  New  River  (3orge  Bridge  as 
"the  world's  largest  steel-arch  span." 
to  be  placed  along  U.S.  Highway  19  in 
Fayette  County. 

The  bridge  has  to  be  seen  to  l>e  ap- 
preciated, but  a  short  description  is  in 
order.  The  bridge  rises  876  feet  above 
the  New  River,  making  it  the  highest 
span  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  third  highest  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  3,030  feet  long— reportedly  the 
longest  in  the  world— and  required 
42.8  million  pounds  of  structural  steel 
for  its  construction. 

The  New  River  Gorge  Bridge  is  an 
engineering  marvel  that  spans  a  beau- 
tiful, untamed  river  valley  in  my 
State.  My  bill  will  provide  the  recogni- 
tion that  this  amazing  structure  de- 
serves. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  13,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  de- 
crease the  holding  period  for  long- 
term  capital  gain  treatment  from  1 
year  to  6  months. 
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for  coUateral  review  of  criminal  Judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prozmire.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  KASSKBAxm)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  250,  a  bUl  to  abolish  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

8.  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiMSKY)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  283,  a  bill  to  amend  titles  18 
and  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
eliminate,  and  establish  an  alternative 
to.  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Federal 
criminal  proceedings. 

8.  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  292,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  funding  authorization  for  low- 
income  home  energy  assistance. 

S.  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieglk.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  307.  a  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  health  insurance  for 
workers  who  lose  such  insurance  by 
reason  of  unemployment. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Dantorth)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  338.  a  biU  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  soliciting  and  evaluat- 
ing bids  and  proposals  for  Grovemment 
contracts  and  awarding  such  contracts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYK).  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Triblk)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  454.  a  biU  to  provide 
for  an  accelerated  study  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  acidic  deposition  during 
a  5-year  period,  and  to  provide  for 
grants  for  mitigation  at  sites  where 
there  are  harmful  effects  on  ecosys- 
tems resulting  from  high  acidity. 

8.  497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphret.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuoAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  497,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
drug  abuse  oriented  advertisements 
and  shipments  of  drugs  in  response  to 
drug  abuse  oriented  advertisements 
shaU  be  nonmaUable  matter. 

8.  803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfhrzt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  503.  a  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
manufacture,  distribute,  or  possess 
with  intent  to  distribute,  a  drug  which 
is  an  imitation  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance or  a  drug  which  purports  to  act 
like  a  controUed  substance. 


8.  618 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Chatke,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  518.  a  biU  to  estabUah 
a  program  of  grants  administered  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  State  and 
local  programs  of  poUutlon  abatement 
and  control. 

8.  837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  527.  a  blU  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  received  under  a 
pajrment-in-klnd  program. 

8.  539 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly).  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  529,  a 
bill  to  revise  and  reform  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  554,  a  bUl  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  for  the 
training  and  retraining  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

8.  583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuoAR),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  563.  a  biU  to  reform  the 
laws  relating  to  former  Presidents. 

SENATE  JOIin  RESOLDTIOII  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  HawaU 
(Mr.  INOXTYE).  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  fixing 
the  compensation  of  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

SENATE  JOnn  RESOLTTTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
right  to  life. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  11,  a  Joint  res- 
olution entitled  "National  Safety  hi 
the  Workplace  Week." 
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SIRATB  JOINT  IBSOLDTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Lazalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
right  to  Uf  e. 

■BNATB  JOINT  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rieole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ixra),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollinos),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BxnfFKRS),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Olenn),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  34.  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating "National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Ooldwater),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  37.  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  week  containing  March 
8  of  1983.  1984,  and  1985,  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  "Women's  History  Weelt." 
senate  joint  resolution  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  declare  March  18.  1983. 
as  "National  Energy  Education  Day." 

SENATE  resolution  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(ICr.  Sasser)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 70,  a  resolution  to  encourge  delay 
of  the  implementation  of  withholding 
of  interest. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  74— 
FUTURE  OF  TAIWAN 

Mr.  PEUj  (for  himself.  Itx.  Glenn, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

8.  Res.  74 

Whereas  February  38,  1983  mariu  the 
eleventh  anniversary  of  the  Shanghai  Com- 
munique 8igned  by  the  United  States  and 
the  People'8  Republic  of  C%ina; 

Whereas  the  Communique  and  the  1979 
UJS.-PRC  normalization  agreement  greatly 
Improved  relations  between  Washington 
andBeUlng: 

Whereas  peace  has  prevailed  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  since  the  normalization  of  re- 
lations between  the  U.8.  and  PRC; 


Whereas  maintaining  a  sound  UA-PRC 
relationahlp  serves  the  interests  of  both 
countries  and  the  Interests  of  peace  in  the 
Padftc  region: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  also 
pledged  in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  to  con- 
tinue commercial,  cultural  and  other  rela- 
tions between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Taiwan: 

Whereas  the  United  States  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  the  expectation  that  the 
future  of  Taiwan  will  be  determined  by 
peaceful  means:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Taiwan's  future  should  be  set- 
tled peacefully,  free  of  coercion  and  In  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  people  on  Taiwan 
and  consistent  with  the  laws  enacted  by 
Ck>iigress  and  the  communlQue  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  PiJTT.T.  B4r.  President,  I  wish  to 
introduce  a  resolution  today  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan.  It  asks  that  Taiwan's  future 
be  settled  peacefuUy,  free  of  coercion, 
and  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Taiwan.  I  beUeve  it  impor- 
tant, as  we  celebrate  the  11th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Shanghai  Communique 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  1972.  to  remind  ourselves  that 
we  also  have  an  obligation  to  protect 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Tai- 
wanese people. 

After  Mao  Tse-tung's  1949  victory  on 
the  China  mainland  and  the  Korean 
war  the  United  States  tried  to  isolate 
China  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hos- 
tiUty  and  misunderstandings  strained 
relations  throughout  the  1950's  and 
1960's  and  caused  each  country  to 
keep  the  other  at  arms  length.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  dramatic  1972  visit  to 
China  presented  both  nations  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  start  at  repairing 
the  damage.  President  Carter's 
achievement  of  a  United  States-Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  China  normalization 
agreement  in  1979  marked  another  im- 
portant benchmark  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  relations  with  China. 

I  supported  these  bipartisan  efforts 
and  hope  for  continued  good  relations 
with  the  People's  RepubUc  in  the 
future.  A  positive  dialog  between  the 
United  States  and  a  nation  of  over  a 
bilUon  people  serves  our  interest, 
China's  and,  of  course,  our  friends  and 
aUies  in  the  region. 

At  the  same  time,  we  pledged  In  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  to  continue  com- 
mercial, cultural  and  other  relations 
with  the  people  on  Taiwan.  And.  our 
declsion  to  normalize  and  improve  re- 
lations with  CHiina  assimied  that  Tai- 
wan's future  would  be  determined  by 
peaceful  means. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  tensions  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  are 
at  an  all  time  low.  Moreover.  China 
announced  last  August  that  it  consid- 
ers a  peaceful  resolution  of  its  dispute 
with  Taiwan  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  its  policy. 


In  fact,  both  China  and  the  Chinese 
authorities  on  Taiwan  agree  that  the 
island  should  someday  be  reunited 
with  the  mainland.  Beijing  presses  for 
negotiations  to  settle  the  dispute  and 
has  offered  a  nine-point  peace  propos- 
al. Taipei  responds  that  it  is  prepared 
to  talk  but  only  if  and  when  the  PRC 
rejects  communism.  CJhina  contends 
that  its  patience  is  not  infinite  and  re- 
fuses to  rule  out  settling  the  dispute 
by  force. 

To  complicate  matters  further. 
China  Insists  that  faUure  to  resolve 
the  matter  poses  a  major  obstacle  to 
improved  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Officials  charge  that  the  TRA, 
and  the  commitments  to  Taiwan  it 
symbolizes,  constitutes  interference  in 
China's  internal  affairs  and  bolsters 
Taipei's  imwilllngness  to  negotiate  re- 
unification. They  demand  that  it  be 
repealed  or  modified  significantly. 
They  also  urge  the  United  States  to 
use  its  influence  to  force  Taipei  to 
come  to  the  bargaining  table.  We  re- 
spond that  reunification  is  not  some- 
thing for  us  to  decide  but  an  issue  that 
the  Cliinese  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  Strait  must  resolve  them- 
selves. 

Some  of  you  may  say.  "WeU  what's 
wrong  with  that?"  We  desire  a  peace- 
ful resolution,  as  do  China  and 
Taiwan,  and  taking  sides  in  the  dis- 
pute would  Jeopardize  our  own  nation- 
al interests.  Others  argue  that  the 
sooner  this  problem  is  resolved  the 
better. 

I  admit  that  these  views  made  a  lot 
of  sense.  No  one  wants  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution more  than  I  do.  And,  of  course, 
I  fuUy  recognize  the  importance  of  our 
new  relationship  with  China.  But. 
what  troubles  me  is  that  this  practical 
approach  fails  to  take  Into  account  the 
views  of  the  people  most  affected  by 
reunification— the  people  on  Taiwan. 
Right  now  a  majority  of  those  people 
have  Uttle  or  no  say  in  their  future, 
and  if  given  a  choice  would  oppose  the 
reimif  ication  option. 

Some  2  milUon  mainland  Chinese, 
most  of  whom  fled  to  the  island  after 
the  1949  Nationalist  defeat.  stiU  rule 
over  16  milUon  native  Taiwanese.  Mar- 
tial law  remains  in  effect  after  34 
years.  Few  Taiwanese  participate  at 
the  highest  level  of  government  and 
aU  crucial  decisions  are  made  by  a 
small  mainlander  eUte.  Although  the 
political  situation  has  improved  some- 
what over  time,  reforms  fall  far  short 
of  Taiwanese  hopes  and  aspirations. 
Those  who  speak  out  too  loudly  for 
Taiwanese  rights  are  often  JaUed  or 
forced  to  flee  the  country. 

Consequently,  a  decision  by  the  au- 
thorities on  Taiwan  at  this  time  to  re- 
solve their  differences  with  the  main- 
land would  no  doubt  serve  America's 
strategic  interests,  but  only  by  pre- 
senting us  with  a  monumental  moral 
dilemma.  Do  we  stand  aside  and  watch 
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future  course  of  national  policy  for 
one's  self,  his  or  her's  children,  and  all 
the  children  yet  unborn.  Our  forefa- 
thers believed  this,  of  course,  and  es- 
tablished our  Nation  so  that  our  fun- 
damental rights  could  be  preserved. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  is  not  true 
for  a  majority  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan.  The  government  there  contin- 
ues to  be  dominated  by  the  Mainland 
China  political  elite  that  retreated  to 
Taiwan  in  1949  after  being  defeated  in 
the  Chinese  civil  war.  Today,  some  16 
million  native-bom  Taiwanese  partici- 
pate actively  in  local  affairs,  but  con- 
tinue for  the  most  part,  to  be  effec- 
tively excluded  from  national  level  de- 
cisionmaking. 

In  fairness.  I  should  also  note  the 
undenled  accomplishments  since  1949 
of  the  island's  Nationalist  authorities. 
They  brought  stability  to  the  island, 
instituted  a  sweeping  land  reform  pro- 
gram and  supervised  the  creation  of 
an  economic  miracle  for  the  island 
that  provides  a  standard  of  living  the 
envy  of  developing  nations  around  the 
world.  Small  steps  have  also  been 
made  in  widening  the  opportunity  for 
political  dissent  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  Nevertheless  much  remains 
undone.  In  short,  promises  of  reform 
must  be  matched  by  action. 

I  am  confident  that  given  time  and 
repeated  reminders  of  our  interest  in 
reform,  that  Taiwan's  authorities  wiU 
move  foward  in  opening  the  political 
process  to  the  Taiwanese  majority. 
Hopefully,  the  leadership  recognizes 
that  its  willingness  to  champion  the 
cause  of  greater  Taiwanese  participa- 
tion gains  its  support  of  the  people 
while  foot  dragging  causes  animosities 
hard  to  ignore  for  long.  Nothing  would 
be  more  warmly  received  by  the 
people  on  Taiwan  than  the  authorities 
announcing  that  it  was  their  long- 
range  objective  to  allow  for  Taiwaniza- 
tion  of  the  political  system,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  step-by-step  plan  for 
gradually  implementing  their  propos- 
al. In  my  view,  they  might  begin  by  re- 
leasing political  prisoners,  such  Rever- 
end Kao  and  others. 

Once  the  reform  plan  had  been  en- 
acted and  bore  fruit  the  authorities 
would  have  a  mandate  from  the  people 
to  then  move  forward  in  addressing 
the  China-Taiwan  dispute.  Many  Tai- 
wanese politicians  opposed  to  the 
present  Nationalist  policies  have 
freely  admitted  to  me  that  the  dream 
of  an  independent  Taiwan  no  longer 
seems  practical.  They  recognize  that 
an  island  of  18  million  people  must 
find  a  way  to  accommodate  itself  to  a 
giant  neighbor  with  a  population  of 
some  1  billion.  They  merely  ask  that 
when  the  deal  is  struck  they  have 
some  say  in  deciding  the  terms. 

As  for  those  of  us  in  the  United 
States,  Warren  Christopher  told  the 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  during 

the  TRA  debate: 


It  U  our  position  that  If  there  is  to  be  a  re- 
unification. It  is  of  great  importance  that  it 
be  peaceful  and  not  be  destaWHidng  in  the 
area.  But  we  do  not  have  a  position  of  en- 
couraging the  people  on  Taiwan  to  do  some- 
thing against  their  will. 

That  was  an  exceUent  policy  then  an 
one  I  fully  endorse  today. 

For  me  that  was  what  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  was  all  about.  Despite 
derecognition,  we  were  pledging  to  the 
people  of  Taiwan  that  the  American 
people  would  do  what  they  could  to 
insure  that  the  island's  people  had  a 
free  choice.  If  they  freely  chose  to  re- 
unify with  the  mainland  we  would  not 
object.  But  if  they  chose  iiurt«ad  a 
course  short  of  reunification  that  also 
would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senators  Pkll  and 
OucNH  in  introducing  this  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concerning  the  future  of  the  people  on 
Taiwui. 

Today  marks  the  11th  anniversary 
of  the  Shanghai  commiuiique.  On  this 
date  in  1972,  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Jointly  recognized  that 
"progress  toward  the  normalization  of 
relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States  is  in  the  interests  of  all 
countries."  The  communique,  rightly 
noted  that  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries  "is  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  Ctilnese  and 
American  peoples  but  also  contributes 
to  the  relaxation  of  tension  in  Asia 
and  the  world." 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  among  the 
first  in  the  Senate  to  have  called  for 
normalization  of  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  in  1966—6  years 
before  the  Shanghai  communique  was 
signed.  Since  diplomatic  relations  were 
finalized  in  1979,  I  have  advocated 
continuing  steps  to  strengthen  this  im- 
portant relationship.  In  1977,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  to  China, 
and  through  this  trip  to  emphasize 
again  the  importance  of  improving  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

At  the  same  time,  America  has  had  a 
long  relationship  with  those  who  live 
on  Taiwan.  I  am  proud  of  my  role  in 
the  Senate  as  a  principal  sponsor  of 
the  Taiwan  security  resolution  in  1979. 
now  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
that  resolution,  Congress  reassured 
the  people  on  Taiwan  about  our  con- 
cern for  their  security  and  well-being, 
and  for  lasting  peace  in  the  area.  I 
continue  to  support  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act.  We  must  not  Jeopardize  either 
our  longstanding  obligation  to  the 
people  of  Taiwan  or  our  new  relation- 
ship with  the  People's  Republic. 

Nor  do  these  relations  mean  that  we 
should  shrink  from  criticism  of  human 
rights  problems  wherever  they  occiu",  I 
have  spoken  out  against  abuses  both 


in    the    People's    Republic    and    on 
Taiwan. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was  based 
on  the  expectation  that  the  futura  of 
Taiwan  would  be  determined  by  peace- 
ful means,  and  that  commercial,  cul- 
tural, and  other  relations  would  con- 
tinue between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  on 
Taiwan.  Subsequent  experience  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  that  approach. 
All  of  us  take  satisfaction  today  that 
peace  has  prevailed  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  since  the  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic. 

It  is  thus  entirely  consistent  with 
the  Shanghai  communique,  with  our 
promising  new  relationship  with  the 
People's  Republic  and  with  our  histor- 
ic ties  to  the  people  on  Taiwan  for  the 
Senate  to  express  its  sense  that  Tai- 
wan's future  should  be  settled  peace- 
fully, free  of  coercion,  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  people  on 
Taiwan.  The  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  act  consistently  both  with  the 
Joint  communiques  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  including  the  Shanghai 
communique,  and  with  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  including  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act. 

The  continued  improvement  of  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  and 
the  continued  security  and  well-being 
of  the  people  on  Taiwan  are  the  two 
guiding  principles  of  our  Nation's  Chi- 
nese policy.  These  same  two  principles 
guide  our  resolution  today,  and  I  Join 
Senators  Pell  and  Glenn  in  urging  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate. 


Whoeas  talgh-prtoed  imported  natural  gas 
is  a  maior  factor  cmitributing  to  these  price 
increases; 

Whereas  imports  of  high-priced  natural 
gas  continue  at  prices  above  fair  market 
levels.  deQ>ite  the  Increased  availability  of 
imcommitted  and  ample  supplies  of  lower- 
priced  domestic  gas; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  Import  natural  gas 
from  secure  sources  in  whatever  quantity 
consumers  require,  as  long  as  the  price  is 
fair. 

Whereas  the  principles  of  free  and  fair 
international  trade  require  that  natural  gas 
prices  and  terms  of  trade  be  made  fair  to  all 
trading  partners; 

Whereas  the  immediacy  of  this  problem 
requires  the  prompt  and  serious  attention  of 
all  parties  involved:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Kaolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Semite  that  (1)  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  move  immediately  to  reestab- 
lish fidr  market  conditions  and  lower  prices 
for  imported  natural  gas;  (2)  to  promote 
this  objective,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
should  immediately  enter  negotiations  with 
nations  presently  exporting  natural  gas  to 
the  United  States;  and  (3)  30  days  after  this 
Resolution  is  adopted,  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  these  negotiations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  75— RELAT- 

ING    TO    IMPORTED    NATURAL 

GAS 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dizoh, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mrs. 
Kassebaxjh,  Mr.  Dantobth,  Mr.  Bxrs- 
DiCK,  Mr.  Jepsen,  and  Mr.  Levin)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

8.  Rks.  75 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States  depend  on 
mutually-beneficial  relationships  with  our 
trading  partners  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  America's  present  economic  diffi- 
culties have  been  caused  in  part  by  the  huge 
Increases  in  the  price  of  energy,  especially 
imported  energy,  during  the  1970's; 

Whereas  at  a  time  when  prices  for  other 
forms  of  energy  are  stabilizing  or  falling, 
the  burner-tip  price  of  natural  gas  continues 
to  rise  throughout  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  high  price  of  natural  gas  is  a 
severe  hardship  for  low-Income  persons,  the 
elderly,  the  agricultural  industry,  small 
businesses,  and  other  consiuners  without  al- 
ternative fuel  sources. 


IMPORTED  NATURAL  GAS 
PRICES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  submit  today,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Dixon,  Senator  John- 
ston, Senator  Boschwitz,  Senator 
ElASSEBAtrH,  Senator  Danforth,  Sena- 
tor BuRDicK,  Senator  Jepsen,  and  Sen- 
ator Levin  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
U.S.  Government  to  take  action  imme- 
diately to  reestablish  fair-market  con- 
ditions and  lower  prices  for  impnirted 
natural  gas. 

Earlier  today,  I  chaired  a  hearing  of 
a  Governmental  Affairs  Energy  Sub- 
committee Inquiring  into  Government 
management  of  issues  related  to  the 
high  price  of  imported  natural  gas. 
Two  conclusions  were  clear  from  this 
hearing:  First,  imported  gas  is  exorbi- 
tantly priced,  and  U.S.  consumers 
should  not  have  to  buy  it;  and  second, 
regulatory  officials  at  the  Department 
of  Energy  have  been  far  too  slow  to 
act  in  the  public  interest  in  this 
matter.  This  is  why  this  resolution  is 
so  important. 

Many  gas-consuming  States,  includ- 
ing several  In  the  Midwest,  have  suf- 
fered heavily  from  the  current  eco- 
nomic recession.  Factories  and  plants 
have  closed,  and  once  prosperous  busi- 
nesses have  been  forced  to  lay  off  em- 
ployees. Unemployment  is  approach- 
ing 20  percent  in  some  areas.  Now.  in 
the  midst  of  these  economic  difficul- 
ties, consumers  are  facing  large  in- 
creases in  their  natural  gas  bills— in 
part  because  they  are  paying  super 
high  prices  for  foreign  gas  while  there 
Is  plenty  of  domestic  gas  available  at 
much  lower  prices.  This  simply  makes 
no  sense. 


Prices  for  imported  gas  are  two  or 

three  times  what  we  pay  for  domestic 
gas.  I  am  Including  for  the  record  a 
table  which  clearly  shows  this.  Canadi- 
an gas  Is  sold  at  the  Toronto  city  gate 
for  exactly  half  what  this  same  gas  is 
sold  for  In  Springfield,  HL— even 
though  Springfield  is  closer  than  To- 
ronto to  the  main  Canadian  wells. 

This  is  a  bizarre  situation.  In  effect, 
this  Is  the  same  thing  as  not  Just 
asking,  but  forcing  American  consum- 
ers to  pay  double  for  Imported  cars  or 
televisions  that  are  no  better  than  the 
ones  we  make  here  at  home. 

We  should  not  ask  Americans  to  pay 
a  premium,  as  we  are  currently  doing, 
for  imported  natural  gas.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  at  a  time  when  many  of  our 
domestic  producers  are  forced  to  shut 
in  their  gas  wells.  Dr.  Alice  RIvlin,  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  con- 
curs with  this.  She  has  stated  in  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  on  this  issue, 
"there  is  no  economic  rationale  for 
continuing  to  pay  prices  that  are 
above  the  competitive  level".  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  complete  copy  of  this  letter 
for  the  record  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

For  the  past  6  months.  I  have  been 
particularly  concerned  about  the 
import  of  exorbitantly  priced  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  Algeria.  Last  week,  I 
met  with  the  Algerian  Ambassador, 
and  I  told  him  that  current  LNG 
prices  are  way  out  of  line.  The  pipeline 
acquisition  cost  for  this  Algerian  LNG 
is  two  and  a  half  times  the  average  for 
domestic  U.S.  gas.  And  where  does  this 
gas  go?  It  goes  to  Illinois.  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  other  hard-pressed 
Midwestern  States. 

We  successfully  won  a  postponement 
of  a  passthrough  of  the  cost  of  this 
LNG  to  consumers  during  the  winter 
months.  But  begiiming  tomorrow,  the 
Trunkline  and  Panhandle  Eastern 
pipeline  companies,  the  ones  shipping 
the  Algerian  LNG.  will  pass  on  the 
added  costs  of  the  LNG  to  consumers. 
This,  by  itself,  will  mean  as  much  as  a 
10-percent  Increase  in  gas  prices  for 
our  already  beleaguered  consumers. 

We  are  not  talking  about  small 
change  here.  We  are  talking  about 
people's  Jobs,  their  daily  lives,  some- 
times even  their  choice  between  eating 
and  keeping  warm.  I  have  received 
piles  of  letters  from  consumers  and 
businesses  about  this.  Let  me  read  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  spokesman  for  our  Na- 
tion's soybean  processors: 

With  respect  to  the  natural  gas  pricing  sit- 
uation In  Illlnoifi,  occasioned  by  the  resale 
of  regasified  Algerian  LNG  to  soybean  proc- 
essors, soybean  processing  companies  may 
be  approaching  the  point  of  lay-offs  of  per- 
sonnel and  even  plant  shut-downs  may  be 
necessary. 

I  have  been  advised  by  industry  sources 
that  certain  lay-offs  have  already  occurred 
and  that  the  scheduled  March  1,  1983  natu- 
ral gas  pricing  increases  could  provide  the 
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It  is  time  for  the  U.8.  Oovemment 
to  promote  the  interests  of  American 
consumers  more  aggressively.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  prices 
should  be  altered  through  direct  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  negotiation. 
In  fact,  we  may  find  that  the  best  ne- 
gotiations will  be  those  involving  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  imported  gas,  It 
is  my  intention  in  introducing  this  res- 
olution to  leave  the  State  Department 
as  much  flexibility  as  possible  to  solve 
this  problem  in  the  l>est  and  quickest 
manner,  but  we  do  need  to  bring  more 
of  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  task. 

In  the  past,  we  had  to  accept  energy- 
exporting  nation's  policies  of  pushing 
natural  gas  and  other  energy  prices  up 
in  times  of  tight  markets.  Now  that 
markets  are  soft  and  domestic  supplies 
abundant,  it  Is  time  that  gas  prices 
move  down.  Our  trading  partners  must 
understand  this.  Oil-exporting  nations 
plainly  do.  It  is  time  for  gas-exporting 
nations  to  face  the  same  facts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  exhibits  be  included  in  the 
Recobd:  Domestic  vs.  Imported  Oas 
Prices  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin.  CBO,  February  25, 1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DOMESTIC  VERSUS  IMPORTED  GAS  PRICES 

(US.  (Mas  per  inhn  Bin) 
1976     1977      1978      1979      19W      I9«l      1912 
[taneslic 


(i 

o^      0.43      0.W      0.J2       1.20       l.«      2.06       2.M 

(intrastite 

gjs)  79        91.       1.50  2.04  2.26  2.82 

Canadian  gs      1.64      1.95      2.15      2.56  4.23  4.73  4.92 

Mexanos  _ __ „..  4.32  4.91  4.92 

«genan  IM  l.OS       1.50       1.99  3.70  5.94  6.56 

Note:  Data  slmm  are  awrage  pipeine  acqiasitian  pne. 
Soufct:  Data  Resourcts.  Inc. 

COlfCRESSIONAI.  BUDGXT  OmCE, 

U.S.  Congress 
WoBhington,  D.C.,  February  25, 1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Enerffy,  Nucle- 
ar Proliferation,  and  Government  Proc- 
esses, Committee  on  Qcvemmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mk.  Chairmait  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  of  February  17,  1983. 
regarding  Imports  of  liquified  natural  gas 
from  Algeria  and  pipeline  gas  from  Canada 
and  Mexico.  These  imports  are  currently 
priced  well  above  many  domestic  sources  of 
natural  gas  that  are  not  being  brought  to 
marlcet.  thus  raising  the  issue  of  whether 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  if  this 
situation  were  to  continue  for  the  long  run. 

In  general,  there  is  no  economic  rationale 
for  continuing  to  pay  prices  that  are  above 
the  competitive  level.  If  there  is  an  energy 
policy  rationale,  it  must  rest  with  energy  se- 
curity—the need  to  build  stable  and  diverse 
sources  of  energy  supplies  that  can  be  guar- 
anteed during  future  oil  disruptions.  Such  a 
rationale  is  questionable  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  goodwill  generated  by  such  pur- 
chases may  be  fleeting,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  evaluate  how  strongly  it  would  influence 
foreign  actions  during  an  energy  crisis.  This 


may  be  particularly  true  In  the  ease  of  Ale- 
gerla.  If  the  source  of  a  future  disruption 
lies  in  deliberate  OPEC  acticm.  Second,  even 
If  goodwill  could  be  counted  upon  to  yield 
adltional  natural  gas  during  a  future  oO 
supply  disruption,  it  unclear  whether  this 
would  be  a  cost-effective  investment.  Other 
investment  options,  such  as  oil  for  the  Gttra- 
teglc  Petroleum  Reserve,  could  well  be  supe- 
rior and  would  certainly  increase  the  degree 
of  control  that  the  U.S.  government  could 
exercise  in  an  oil  emergency. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  in 
this  matter,  please  contact  me. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

jAmsBLnM 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlin. 

Director.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Illinois  is  a  State  beset  with  a 
crisis— a  natural  gas  crisis.  I  believe 
that  with  perhaps  the  sole  exception 
of  overall  national  economic  condi- 
tions, nothing  deserves  our  immediate 
attention  more. 

But  how  can  economic  recovery 
occur  when  the  manufacturing  plants, 
which  are  the  largest  users  of  natural 
gas,  must  pay  almost  three  times  the 
amount  for  imported  gas  when  cheap- 
er domestic  supplies  are  readily  avail- 
able? 

How  can  a  family  provide  heat  for 
its  home  without  bankrupting  its 
budget?  Are  we  to  tell  the  people  in 
nearly  15  million  households  that  they 
must  choose  between  heating  and 
eating? 

I  hope  not.  I  will  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  petitioned 
both  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC)  and  the  Econom- 
ic Regulatory  Administration  (ERA), 
which  have  joint  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter,  arguing  against  these  unneces- 
sary price  rises.  Unfortunately,  my  pe- 
tition has  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  fastest 
way  to  give  relief  to  gas  consumers  will 
be  with  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 
It  is  straightforward  in  its  approach. 
Thirty  days  after  adoption,  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Elnergy  should 
report  back  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  negotiations  in  the  private 
sector  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  imported  gas  to  a  fair 
market  level.  The  current  cost  for  Al- 
gerian liquefied  natural  gas  is  $7.11 
per  Mcf.  Canadian  gas  costs  $4.94 
when  it  crosses  the  border,  as  does 
Mexican  gas.  The  most  recent  figure 
for  the  average  wellhead  price  of  do- 
mestic gas  is  $2.49. 

It  is  because  of  these  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  price  and  the  resulting  bur- 
dens on  both  consumers  and  industry 
that  we  have  taken  this  action. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  review  this 
resolution  carefully  and  consider  the 
adverse  impact  imports  are  having  on 
this  country. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


OCEAN  SHIPPING  ACT 

amendment  NOS.  7  THROOGH  331 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  225 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  committee  substitute  to 
the  bill  (S.  47)  to  improve  the  interna- 
tional ocean  commerce  transportation 
system  of  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  333  THROOGH  4 CO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  229 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  47,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  461 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  47.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  463  THROUGH  4eS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  47,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  466 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Long)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  S.  47, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  467 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.     THURMOND     proposed     an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  47,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  468 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  (No.  467)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Thurmond  to  the  bill  S. 
47.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  469      . 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  47, 
supra. 


to  amend  section  1(a)(1)  of  Public  Law 
95-348  (92  Stat.  487)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $4,038,000  for  capital 
Improvement  projects  on  Guam  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  hearing  will  also 
be  held  on  Tuesday.  March  8.  begin- 
ning at  9:30  a.m..  following  the  above- 
mentioned  budget  hearing.  Staff  con- 
tact: Mr.  Jim  Beime  at  224-2564. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Thursday,  March  3, 
1983  at  10  a.m.  to  receive  testimony  on 
defense  matters  from  Senator  John 
Tower,  chairman  of  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  room  608. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4129. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  hearings  scheduled  before  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources for  March  9.  10.  11.  and  12.  to 
consider  pending  natural  gas  legisla- 
tion, will  be  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  S.  615.  as  well  as  on  S. 
60,  S.  239,  S.  291.  S.  293.  and  S.  370. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  please  contact  Mr. 
David  Doane  at  224-7144  or  Mr. 
Howard  Useem  at  224-5205. 


session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  2.  at  10  a.m..  to  consider  agri- 
culture export  legislation  and  S.  17. 
Domestic  Commodity  Distribution  and 

Food  Assistance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  hearing  previously  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply  on  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  for  energy  conserva- 
tion and  related  programs  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  for 
Tuesday,  March  8,  will  begin  at  8:30 
a.m.  instead  of  10  a.m.  Staff  contact: 
Mr.  Tom  Winn  at  224-0613. 

In  addition,  the  sut)committee  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  to  consider  S.  589. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EFFICIENCY 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  March 
1.  at  9:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BUDGET  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budget  Authorization  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  InteUigence  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  1.  at 
2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  closed-session  hearing 
on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CAPITAL  ASSISTANCE  REVENUE 
SHARING  DATA 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  plan 
to  introduce  this  week  the  Capital  As- 
sistance Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1983, 
a  bill  that  would— in  addition  to  the 
current  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram—provide $3.5  billion  aimually  for 
quick-start  capital  improvement 
projects  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  today  I  want  to  share  in- 
formation on  just  how  the  funds 
under  this  act  would  be  distributed  to 
States  and  eligible  local  governments. 

This  legislation  would  have  a  two- 
fold purpose:  First,  it  would  provide  a 
minimum  of  250,000  jobs  annually; 
and  second,  it  would  make  a  start 
toward  a  long-rsmge  program  of  Feder- 
al aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
aimed  at  needed  capital  construction 
projects,  as  well  as  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation of  existing  infrastructure. 

Of  the  $3.5  billion  annuaUy  appro- 
priated under  this  legislation,  $3  bil- 
lion would  go  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  a  formula  basis:  One- 
third  would  go  to  States  and  two- 
thirds  to  local  government.  The  addi- 
tional $500,000  million  will  constitute 
a  discretionary  fimd,  from  which  aid 
would  be  distributed  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  for  those  local  govern- 
ments not  eligible  for  funding  under 
the  formulae. 

This  bill  uses  the  current  GRS  dis- 
tribution formulae  as  a  model,  but 
makes  further  simplifications  by  rely- 
ing solely  on  population  and  i>er  capita 
income  as  the  distribution  compo- 
nents. 

Eligibility  will  be  restricted  to  mu- 
nicipalities with  populations  of  more 
than  35.000.  and  to  counties  with  pop- 
ulations of  more  than  10,000. 

Of  course.  I  expect  that  there  may 
be  changes  to  the  bill  and  I  welcome 
discussion  of  its  provisions 

I  want  to  point  out  today  that, 
unlike  any  other  public  works  jobs  bill 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress, there  is  no  mystery  attached  to 
Just  how  much  each  State  would  re- 
ceive under  the  legislation:  I  have  pre- 
pared a  computer  simulation  of  what 
the  States  and  their  local  governments 
would  receive  imder  the  bill's  formula. 

Prior  to  my  formal  introduction  of 
the  Capital  Assistance  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1983.  I  want  to  share  this 
data  with  my  colleagues  and  urge  that 
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I  want  to  commend 
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design  of  the  computer 
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my  effort  by  eosponsor- 


formation  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
My  office  will  be  happy  to  provide  ad- 
ditional data  or  information  concern- 
ing this  bill  prior  to  its  introduction 
this  week.  For  further  information  on 
the  Capital  Assistance  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  and  funding  distributions  to 
individual   local   Jurisdictions  in  the 


various  States,  please  contact  Bflr.  Tom 
Berrlgan  of  the  staff  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee, 
extension  49514. 

The  material  requested  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  follows: 
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In  fact,  if  all  three  missiles  tested  to 
date  have  the  same  niunber  of  stages 
and  same  propellant,  there  has  been 
no  violation  of  the  provisions  alluded 
to  in  the  SALT  II  text  governing  the 
testing  of  one  new  type  of  permitted 
ICBM. 

Article  IV  of  SALT  n  text  requires 
only  that,  in  the  beginning  of  a  test 
program,  every  missile  tested  of  the 
one  new  type  have  the  same  number 
of  stages  and  the  same  propellant  of 
each  stage  as  the  first  missile  tested.  It 
is  only  further  into  what  is  usually  a 
test  program  of  20  or  more  launches 
that  various  dimensions  of  the  tested 
missile  must  fall  within  niurow  bound- 
aries. Specifically,  during  the  last  12 
launches  of  the  first  25  test  flights  or 
during  the  last  12  launches  before  de- 
plosrment,     whichever     12     launches 


occur  earlier,  the  length,  the  diameter, 
the  laimch  weight,  smd  the  throw- 
weight  of  the  tested  missile  may  vary 
by  no  more  thsm  10  percent.  After 
these  12  tests,  these  dimensions  may 
vary  by  no  more  than  5  percent.  In 
any  event,  the  three  launches  to  date 
of  new  ICBM's  are  almost  certainly 
not  among  the  last  12  launches  of  a 
new  ICBM  test  program,  and  there- 
fore, not  limited  by  either  the  5  or  10 
percent  boundaries. 

Of  course,  there  ttfe  other  provisions 
of  the  SALT  II  text  which  come  into 
play  after  these  tests,  such  as  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  testing  of  the  small- 
solid  mobile  SS-16  missile  and  on 
measures  aimed  at  concealing  the  as- 
sociation between  ICBM's  and  launch- 
ers during  testing,  among  others.  How- 
ever, the  articles  as  run  contain  no  in- 
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formation  which  suggests  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  SALT  II's  test- 
ing provisions  although  they  do  sug- 
gest the  need  for  vigilant  monitoring 

efforts. 
I  ask  that  the  articles  be  printed  in 

the  RacoRO. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  16. 1983] 

Sovnrra  Test  Nkw  Missilx,  Possiblt 

ViOLATHiG  SALT  Terhs 

The  Soviet  Union  has  fired  a  new  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  in  a  test  that 
could  raise  questions  about  whether 
Moscow  Is  violating  the  SALT  II  nuclear 
anns  treaty,  n.S.  intelligence  sources  said 
yesterday. 

Officials  said  a  small  solid-fuel  missile  was 
launched  Feb.  8  from  Plesetsk  and  that  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  information  picked  up 
by  American  monitoring  equipment  sug- 
gests that  it  may  have  been  the  first  suc- 
cessful test  of  a  second  new  Soviet  ICBM. 

D.S.  officials  confirmed  In  December  that 
the  Soviets  had  test  fired  a  medium  sized 
soUd  fuel  ICBM. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  specifies  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes  may 
flight  test  and  deploy  only  one  new  type  of 
ICBM,  which  must  be  a  light  one,  according 
to  a  June  21,  1979,  letter  signed  by  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  in  submit- 
ting the  treaty  to  President  Carter. 

There  was  no  formal  comment  last  night 
from  either  the  Defense  or  State  depart- 
ments. Officials  cautioned  against  jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  have 
broken  the  agreement. 

Although  the  United  States  never  ratified 
SALT  11,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
said  it  will  abide  by  it  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
do  the  same.  

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16. 1983] 

UNnsD  States  Says  Russians  SoccESsnniY 

Tested  a  New  Type  ICBM 

Washimotom,  Feb.  15  (AP).-The  Soviet 
Union  has  fired  a  new  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  in  a  test  ttiat  could  raise  ques- 
tions about  whether  Moscow  is  violating  the 
terms  of  the  uru^tified  second  strategic 
arms  limiUtion  treaty.  United  States  intelli- 
gence sources  said  today. 

Officials  said  that  a  small,  solid-fuel  mis- 
sUe  was  launched  Feb.  8  from  Plesetsk  in 
northern  Russia  and  that  preliminary  anal- 
ysis of  information  picked  up  by  American 
monitoring  equipment  suggested  that  it 
might  have  been  the  first  successful  test  of 
a  second  new  Soviet  ICBM. 

"It  was  a  missile  we  haven't  seen  before," 
said  one  of  the  sources,  who  spoke  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  not  be  named. 

United  States  officials  confirmed  last  De- 
cember that  the  Russians  had  test-fired  a 
medium-size,  solid-fuel  ICBM. 

treaty  limits  MEW  types 

The  second  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty,  signed  in  1979.  specifies  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  may 
flight-test  and  deploy  only  one  new  type  of 
ICBM.  which  must  be  a  light  one,  according 
to  a  letter  of  July  21.  1979  by  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  submitting  the  treaty 
to  President  Carter. 

There  was  no  formal  comment  from 
either  the  Defense  or  State  Departments. 
Officials  cautioned  against  Jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
broken  the  agreement. 

Although  the  United  States  did  not  ratify 
the  1979  treaty,  the  Reagan  Administration 


has  said  It  will  abide  by  it  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  does. 

A  SUte  Department  official  aaid  he  was 
not  "aware  of  any  charges  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  preparing  to  violate  the  agreement." 
He.  like  the  intelligence  sources,  insisted 
that  his  name  not  be  used. 

test  COHTIRMn)  IM  DBCEMBEK 

The  United  States  Oovemment  confirmed 
in  December  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
flight-tested  a  new  type  of  ICBM.  It  did  so 
after  reports  that  a  medlum-stze  solid-fuel 
missile  had  been  launched  Oct.  26  but  that 
its  first-stage  rocket  motor  had  failed. 

In  late  December,  amid  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  preparing  for  another  mis- 
sile test.  Alan  Romberg,  a  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  that  "if  they  begin  to  test 
another  new  type  of  ICBM,  this  would  con- 
flict with  the  terms  of  SALT  11." 

According  to  intelligence  sources,  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  small  missile  fired 
from  Plesetsk  on  Feb.  8  differed  from  those 
of  the  medium-size  solid-fuel  missile  tested 
lastfaU. 

The  missile  fired  a  week  ago  carried  four 
warheads,  the  intelligence  soiutses  said.* 


FUNERAL  RULE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  25,  1983,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  formaUy  submitted  its 
proposed  trade  rule  governing  fimeral 
home  pricing  practices  to  Congress  for 
review  imder  existing  legislative  veto 
procedures.  On  February  24,  a  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  the  funeral  rule  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Marty  Russo  (H.  Con.  Res.  70) 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
to  the  Senate  that  after  carefully 
studying  the  proposed  rule,  and  con- 
sidering the  improvements  the  FTC 
has  made  during  the  course  of  the 
rule's  development,  I  have  decided  to 
support  the  PTC  rule  tuid  oppose  (my 
congressional  veto. 

The  central  provision  of  the  fimeral 
rule  requires  funeral  directors  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  itemized  price  in- 
formation about  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices offered  for  sale.  Detailed  priced 
lists  must  be  available  at  the  funeral 
home,  and  fimeral  directors  must 
answer  questions  about  prices  over  the 
telephone.  Funeral  directors  must  pro- 
vide any  combination  of  goods  and 
services  selected  by  the  consumer, 
unless  the  combination  is  "impossible, 
impractictd  or  excessively  burdensome 
to  provide." 

The  purpose  of  these  requirements 
Is  to  provide  consumers  with  an  alter- 
native to  the  widespread  industry 
practice  of  "package  pricing"  for 
"standard,"  preselected  funeral  pack- 
ages. Under  the  riile,  consumers  who 
wish  to  do  so  would  have  the  option  of 
designing  a  fimeral  that  best  meets 
their  needs,  declining  unwanted  serv- 
ices, and  perhaps  saving  some  money 
in  the  process. 

I  support  this  goal,  tuid  I  believe  the 
terms  of  the  FTC's  funeral  rule  are 
reasonably  and  fairly  calculated  to 
achieve  this  end. 


In  1977.  the  average  price  of  a  tradi- 
tional funeral  and  burial  was  $2,400— 
making  funerals  one  of  the  largest 
single  purchases  consumers  ordinarily 
make.  Despite  the  size  and  importance 
of  this  purchsae  to  consumers,  howev- 
er, precious  little  price  information  is 
usually  available  to  those  making  pur- 
chase decisions.  According  to  industry 
data  cited  by  the  FTC.  about  65  per- 
cent of  all  funeral  directors  use  some 
form  of  paclLage  pricing. 

A  survey  conducted  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin  hi  1981  showed  that  85.5 
percent  of  the  funeral  directors  who 
responded  to  the  survey  use  some 
form  of  package  pricing,  while  only 
14.5  percent  issue  separate  individual 
charges  for  each  item  of  service,  mer- 
chandise, equipment  and  facilities. 

While  many— or  even  most— people 
planning  a  funeral  would  rather  leave 
the  arrangements  In  the  able  hands  of 
a  funeral  director  by  accepting  a  pre- 
designed funeral  package,  others 
would  prefer  to  make  a  more  system- 
atic and  well-informed  choice.  I  believe 
that  itemized  price  information— and  a 
realistic  alternative  to  package  pric- 
ing—should at  least  be  available  to 
consumers  wishing  to  exercise  this 
option,  and  that  the  disclosure  scheme 
devised  by  the  FTC  is  a  reasonable 
and  balanced  means  to  achieve  this 
end. 

The  conservative  Heritage  Founda- 
tion also  acimowledged  the  need  for 
the  funeral  rule  hi  a  1981  report  on 
the  FTC  that  was  otherwise  very  criti- 
cal of  the  agency: 

There  Is  no  effective  remedy  available  to  a 
consumer  when  a  fimeral  home  refuses  to 
provide  him  with  an  itemized  bill,  or  when  it 
induces  a  family  to  purchase  an  unwanted 
pacliage  of  services  and  goods  for  a  funeral. 
In  those  instances,  the  bereaved  family 
has  no  adequate  market-place  remedy.  .  .  . 
Rules  and  regulations  appear  to  be  the  only 
alternative. 

The  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  appropriate  in  this  in- 
stance due  to  a  regulatory  gap  that 
now  exists  in  most  States.  Vhtually  all 
States  set  educationsd,  apprenticeship, 
and  examination  requirements  for  fu- 
neral directors,  and  public  health 
standards  for  funeral  homes.  In  addi- 
tion. States  typically  have  some  form 
of  consumer  protection  legislation  on 
the  books.  In  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  States,  however,  does  SUte 
law  go  on  to  require  the  kind  of  de- 
tailed price  Itemization  requh^  by 
the  FTC  rule. 

Again,  looking  at  Wisconsin,  our 
State  law  contains  only  a  general  pro- 
hibition of  fraud  and  deception  in  the 
funeral  industry,  and  a  requirement 
that  a  cttfd  or  brochure  be  placed  in 
each  casket  stathig  the  price  of  the  fu- 
neral ushig  that  paulicular  casket  and 
listing  the  service  and  merchandise  in- 
cluded hi  that  price.  As  noted  above, 
only  14.5  percent  of  Wisconshi  funeral 
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and  gave  advance  prior  approval  to  a 
rule  meeting  certain  specific  guide- 
lines. 

By  contrast,  in  the  case  of  the  used 
car  rule,  while  the  1975  Magnuson- 
Moss  Act  specifically  authorized  the 
FTC  to  develop  a  rule  "dealing  with 
warranties  and  warranty  practices  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  use  motor 
vehicles."  the  FTC  went  further,  re- 
quiring used  car  dealers  to  disclose 
"known"  defects  to  consumers  as  well 
as  warranty  terms.  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  disclosure  of  known 
defects  requirement  was  thus  entirely 
appropriate. 

The  funeral  industry  has  already 
fUed  challenges  to  the  funeral  rule  in 
Federal  court.  The  traditional  role  of 
the  court  in  such  a  review  is  to  see 
that  the  rule  is  adequately  supported 
by  the  evidence,  that  it  was  developed 
in  accordance  with  proper  procedures, 
and  that  the  agency  acted  within  the 
boimds  of  its  legal  authority.  The 
court  may  thus  insure  that  the  FTC 
has  complied  with  the  guidelines  Con- 
gress established  in  the  1980  Improve- 
ments Act  and  also  address  concerns, 
expressed  by  FTC  Chairman  Miller 
and  others,  that  the  rulemaking 
record  is  inadequate  to  support  the 
rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  legislative 
veto  and  congressional  oversight  of 
regulatory  agency  decisions.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  Senators  and 
staff  must  spend  hundreds  of  hours 
evaluating  each  and  every  rule  issued 
by  the  Government.  Congress  Itself 
would  then  become  a  bureaucracy  out 
of  control. 

Rather,  Congress  must  focus  its  ef- 
forts on  the  rules  that  are  plainly  out 
of  sync  with  the  goals  of  regulatory 
reform  and  leave  to  the  courts  their 
traditional  task  of  seeing  that  other 
rules  are  lawfully  promulgated  and 
supported  by  the  evidence.  This  latter 
course  of  action  is  especially  appropri- 
ate in  the  case  of  the  funeral  nile. 
where  Congress  performed  its  over- 
sight function  in  advance,  setting  out 
specific  guidelines  for  the  agency  to 
follow. 

Congressional  disapproval  is  inap- 
propriate also  because  the  funeral  rule 
addresses  a  real  consumer  need.  Cur- 
rently, most  consiuners  do  not  have  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  comparison 
shop  for  funeral  services  and  decline 
unwanted  services  and  merchandise. 
State  consumer  protection  laws  and  in- 
dustry complaint-handling  systems,  as 
well  motivated  as  they  are,  simply  do 
not  focus  on  this  problem.  The  FTC 
rule,  developed  with  broad  public  par- 
ticipation, is  fair  and  balanced  in  ap- 
proach and  reasonably  calculated  to 
make  useful  information  available  to 
consumers  with  a  minimum  of  disrup- 
tion and  burden  to  the  funeral  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  a  coalition  of  groups 
has  formed  to  oppose  congressional 


veto  of  the  funeral  rule,  including  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, Congress  Watch.  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America.  Consimiers  Union, 
and  Continental  Association  of  Funer- 
al and  Memorial  Societies.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  support  in  oppos- 
ing a  veto  of  the  funeral  rule,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  this  coa- 
lition and  others  in  coming  months.* 


DANGERS  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
DISABILITY  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recently  proposed  classifi- 
cation study  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  (OPM)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  Corps  and  other 
legal  personnel. 

I  point  out  this  proposed  study  out 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  an  ill-timed 
and  ill-advised  study  which  poses  spe- 
cial dangers  for  the  810  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services  administrative  law 
Judges  who  will  conduct  more  than 
400.000  social  security  disability  ap- 
peals during  1983. 

I,  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leauges.  Senator  David  Pryor  and 
Senator  Cakl  Levin,  have  formally 
protested  this  proposed  classification 
study.  We  have  done  so  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  we  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  any  classification  study  shall  be 
done  with  due  regard  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  Corps.  In  that 
regard,  we  believe  that  it  is  unwise  for 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  postpone  action  on  pending  re- 
quests for  upgrading  various  ALJ  posi- 
tions, and  ceasing  to  accept  applica- 
tions for  GS-16  ALJ  positions  after 
March  18.  Such  actions  appear  to  pre- 
condition the  findings  of  the  proposed 
classification  study  of  administrative 
law  judges.  Second,  we  are  distressed 
about  the  effect  that  this  study  may 
have  on  the  social  security  disability 
appeals  process.  The  810  Health  and 
Human  Services  administrative  law 
Judges  will  hear  some  422,000  social  se- 
curity disability  appeals  during  1983. 
Their  caseload  has  grown  dramatically 
since  1965  when  the  national  caseload 
was  only  23,323.  During  these  difficult 
times,  it  is  Imperative  that  disability 
recipients  be  assured  of  having  experi- 
enced administrative  law  Judges  to 
hear  their  appeals.  A  classification 
study  that  appears  preordained  to 
"Downgrade"  that  status  of  these  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  could  have  del- 
eterious effects  on  the  social  security 
disability  hearings  and  appeals  system. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  will  rescind  the 
personnel  actions  in  the  February  9 
announcement.  I  also  hope,  as  request- 
ed by  our  letter  of  February  24,  that 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 


Management  will  meet  with  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  reconsider  the  merits  of  this 
proposed  classification  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  our  Febru- 
ary 34  letter  to  OPM  Director  Donald 
Devine  on  this  matter  and  OPM's  Feb- 
ruary 9  announcement  of  this  pro- 
posed classification  study  be  printed  in 
the  Rccx>KD. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

VS.  Sdiatk. 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  February  2*.  19S3. 
Hon.  DoHALD  J.  DKvm, 
Dirtctor.  Office  of  Management  and  Penon- 
nel,  Waihington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ms.  DBvnnc  We  imderstand  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Manacement  (OPM). 
pursuant  to  a  letter  of  February  9, 1983,  has 
initiated  a  one  year  "classification"  study  of 
Administrative  Law  Judges  (ALJ's)  and 
other  government  legal  personnel.  During 
the  time  that  OPM  proposes  to  conduct  this 
study.  OPM  has  taken  other  actions  that 
have  the  cumulative  effect  of  preventing 
any  upgrading  of  ALJ  classifications  and 
the  filling  of  vacant  ALJ  positions  at  the 
OS-16  level. 

We  are  vitaUy  concerned  that  these  pend- 
ing actions  can  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps. 
And  we  are  most  distressed  that  this  action 
could  portend  an  effort  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  downgrade  Ad- 
ministrative Ijaw  Judges  in  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  governing  classi- 
fication of  these  federal  employees.  In  light 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judges,  any  effort  to  down- 
grade these  positions  would  be  disruptive  of 
the  personnel  standards  set  forth  in  U.S.C. 
5,  sections  5105,  5106,  and  5341,  as  they 
apply  to  ALJs,  most  of  which  are  classified 
at  a  OS- 15  and  GS-16  level. 

Furthermore,  the  type  of  action  suggested 
in  the  February  9th  letter  may  run  afoul  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA) 
which  recognizes  the  Independence  of  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judges.  The  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  administrative  adjudication 
established  by  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  provides  for  an  independent  and 
impartial  corps  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges.  Actions  such  as  that  contemplated 
In  the  cited  OPM  letter  raise  the  possibUity 
that  OPM  may  be  violating  the  rights  of 
AIjJ's  to  be  secure  in  their  tenure  and  com- 
pensation as  provided  for  by  5  D.S.C.  7521. 

In  particular,  we  are  extremely  distressed 
at  the  impact  that  a  reclassification  study 
may  have  on  the  more  than  800  ALJ's  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  These  ALJ's  are  working 
under  extreme  pressures  to  review  Social 
Security  Disability  claims  and  determina- 
tions under  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  is  es- 
timated that  these  800  or  so  ALJ's  will  carry 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  hearing  some 
422.000  disability  cases  during  1983.  With 
normal  turnover  of  HHS  ALJ's  running 
about  40  per  year,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  any 
potential  downgrading  actions  would  add 
tremendously  to  an  already  heavy  workload 
and  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  Social 
Security  disability  review  process.  Our  con- 
cern aliout  an  adverse  classification  action  is 
further  heightened  due  to  the  pending  suit 
brought  by  the  HHS  ALJ's  against  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  Association 
of  Administrative  Law  Judges,  Inc.  v.  Rich- 
ard S.  Schweiker  et  aL 

Thus,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  rescind 


the  actions  contained  in  the  Febnury  9th 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Charles  N.  Bono 
and  suspoid  the  decision  to  conduct  the 
proposed  claaaiflcatlon  study  unUl  OPM  of- 
ficials liave  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Senate  Oovemmental  Affairs  Committee  to 
review  the  merits  of  such  a  proposed  classi- 
fication study.  Such  a  meeting  is  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  and  confirm  to  our 
satisfaction  that  the  proposed  classification 
study  will  not  In  any  way  adversely  affect 
the  independence  and  impartiality  of  the 
AdminixtraUve  Iaw  Judses  Corps  nor  vio- 
late the  statutory  guidelines  for  classifica- 
tion procedures  as  they  pertain  to  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges. 

We  look  forward  to  your  prompt  reply  to 
this  letter. 

Sincerely. 

JntSASssia. 
CablIxvih, 
David  Pbtob. 
U.S.  Senators. 

VS.  OmcK  or 

PERSOiniXL  MAKAGKlfXIlT, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  9, 1983. 
Hon.  (Arables  N.  Bono, 
Chairman,   Association   of  Administrative 
Law  Judges  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and    Human    Services,    Federal    Office 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dear  Judgk  Boho:  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  (OPM)  is  concerned  that 
the  Federal  government  needs  to  do  a  better 
and  more  accurate  job  In  the  future  of  clas- 
sifying cavil  Service  positions.   With  tWs 
concern  in  mind,  OPM  plans  to  develop, 
within  one  year,  classification  criteria  for 
"hear  and  decide"  type  work  performed  by 
attorney  examiners  and  ALJ's.  These  crite- 
ria will  be  incorporated  in  the  classification 
standard    for    GS-905    attorney    positions 
which  has  l>een  used  historically  by  OPM  as 
a  guideline  for  classifying  ALJ  positions. 

Pending  development  of  these  new  classi- 
fication criteria,  OPM  is  taking  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

1.  postponing  action  on  pending  and  any 
future  requests  to  upgrade  Chief  ALJ, 
Deputy  Chief  ALJ.  Associate  Chief  ALJ. 
and  all  other  ALJ  positions; 

2.  ceasing  to  accept  applications  imder  the 
ALJ  Examination  Announcement  No.  318 
for  the  GS-16  register  after  March  18;  and 

3.  filling  all  future  ALJ  position  requests 
at  the  GS-15  level. 

A  meeting  to  discuss  the  above  plans  and 
actions  is  scheduled  for  agency  Chief  ALJ's, 
ALJ  Association  Representatives  and  Per- 
sonnel Directors  (or  represenUtives)  on 
Friday.  February  18.  at  1:00  p.m..  in  Room 
1304.  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
1900  E  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Your 
presence  is  cordially  invited. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Post, 
Associate  Director,  Staffing  Oroup.m 


SENATOR  THURMOND'S  REPORT 
ON  VISIT  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  report  written  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond. 

Senator  THURMOifD  visited  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  following 


the  adjournment  of  the  97th  Congress 
and  toured  several  military  installa- 
tions. He  also  had  occasion  to  visit 
with  Ambassador  Bums  and  his  staff 
and  receive  their  views  on  German- 
American  relations.  Additionally.  Sen- 
ator THURMOifD  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  officials  of  the  German 
Ministry  of  State  and  Ministry  of  De- 
fense. 

Senator  THUSMOini's  report  indicates 
very  serious  German  concern  over 
issues  such  as  "Specialty  Metals"  and 
the  deletion  of  funds  for  "Host  Nation 
Support."  The  decision  on  "Specialty 
Metals"  alone  could  well  destroy  the 
cooperative  efforts  on  standardizing 
NATO  arms  that  have  been  underway 
since  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  Senator  Thuh- 
mohd's  analjrsls  to  be  timely  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  the  report  with  en- 
closures be  included  in  the  RscoRO  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  report  follows: 

Visit  to  the  ThaxRKL  Repubijc  or 
GERMAirr— Senator  Strom  THuuf  ond 

□naoDOCTioH 

Generot— During  the  period  December 
26-31,  1982,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Ranking  Majority  Member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Chairman 
of  its  Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
visited  military  installations  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (FRO).  In  addition. 
Senator  Thurmond  met  with  officials  of  the 
German  government,  and  with  Ambassador 
Bums  and  his  staff. 

Purpose— Senator  Thurmond  last  visited 
the  FRO  during  April  1981.  In  making  a 
return  visit  to  the  FRG,  Senator  Thurmond 
set  several  objectives: 

1.  To  review  the  facilities  situation  with 
emphasis  on  the  living  and  working  condi- 
tions faced  by  American  service  personnel; 

2.  To  review  with  major  U.S.  military  com- 
manders the  overall  balance  of  forces  situa- 
tion; 

3.  To  meet  with  key  (Serman  government 
officials  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern; and 

4.  To  confer  with  Ambassador  Bums  and 
his  staff  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  views  on 
German-American  relations. 

/ttnerorv.— Travel  to  and  from  the  PRO 
was  by  regularly  scheduled  Military  Airlift 
Command  C-5  aircraft.  Senator  Thurmond 
arrived  in  the  FRG  on  the  morning  of  E>e- 
cember  27,  1982,  and  departed  in  the 
evening  on  December  31.  1982.  Locations 
visited  included  Ramstein  Air  Force  Base, 
Baumholder.  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Frankfurt, 
Fulda,  WUdflecken.  and  Rheln  Main  Air 
Force  Base.  Key  officials  contacted  Included 
General  Frederick  Kroesen,  Commanding 
General,  U.S.  Army  Europe;  Lieutenant 
General  Robert  Bazley,  Deputy  Command- 
ing General,  U.S.  Air  Forces  Europe;  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany;  His  ExceUency 
Peter-Kurz  Wuerzbach,  FRG  Ministry  of 
Defense  and  His  Excellency  Bemdt  von 
Staden,  FRG  Ministry  of  State.  A  detailed 
Itinerary  is  attached  as  Enclosure  1. 

U.S.  FORCES  ISSUES 

GeneniZ.— At  each  visit  with  U.S.  forces. 
Senator  Thurmond  received  briefings  on 
the  overall  military  situation  with  emphasis 
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/fot^riny.— The    requirement    to 
military  family  housing 
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years.  The  Abrama  tank,  the  Bradley  fight- 
ing vehicle,  the  Patriot  air  defense  aystem. 
the  MultU>le  Launch  Rocket  System,  the 
Apache  Attack  heUc(H>ter,  the  Blai^hawk 
support  helicopter,  and  the  Pershing  n  mis- 
sile system,  all  will  be  fielded  In  the  next 
five  years.  The  introduction  of  these  sys- 
tems creates  unforeseen  problems— prob- 
lems in  manning,  problems  in  logistical  sup- 
port, and  problems  in  warflghting  doctrine 
(for  example,  the  most  recent  Reforger  ex- 
ercise revealed  that  field  commanders  are 
going  to  have  to  reevaluate  armor  doctrine 
because  the  capabilities  of  the  Abrams 
tank— its  speed  and  its  ability  to  fire  on  the 
move— renders  current  armor  doctrine  virtu- 
ally obsolete.)  This  force  modernization 
effort  is  going  to  require  strong  leadership 
and  resourceful  management  to  prevent  a 
hiatus  that  could  damage  the  capability  of 
U.S.  forces.  MUitary  commanders  are  eager 
to  get  the  new  equipment  and  feel  that  they 
can  absorb  it,  given  currently  anticipated 
delivery  schedules.  They  emphasized  that 
this  new  equipment  will  increase  their  con- 
ventional war-fighting  capability  by  an 
order  of  magnitude  which  will  substantially 
increase  the  deterrent  value  of  our  conven- 
tional forces. 

End  Strength  ilZtotoonces.— One  of  the 
problems  brought  on  by  force  moderniza- 
tion is  the  management  of  the  numbers  of 
personnel  deployed  to  Europe.  This  year  in 
the  Continuing  Resolution,  the  end 
strength  for  all  service  personnel  stationed 
in  Europe  was  "capped"  at  315,600— the 
same  as  the  level  deployed  in  Fiscal  Year 
1982.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Con- 
gress specified  a  "not-to-exceed"  figure  for 
personnel  deployed  to  Ehirope.  The  appar- 
ent purpose  of  this  cap  is  to  freeze  spending 
on  forces  overseas  and  to  send  a  message  to 
the  allies  that  they  should  pay  an  stdditlonal 
portion  of  the  defense  cost  burden.  This  cap 
may  be  manageable  for  Fiscal  Year  1983  (al- 
though the  Air  Force  had  planned  person- 
nel increases  to  accommodate  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Ground  Launched  Cruise  Mis- 
sile system).  However,  the  Army  has  plans 
for  significant  personnel  increases  after 
Fiscal  Year  1983  and  if  personnel  ceilings 
are  to  be  imposed  in  future  years,  the 
impact  on  force  modernization  and  force 
structure  must  be  carefully  considered. 

Pershing/GLCat  Deployments.— An- 

nouncements have  been  made  that  the 
Army  will  deploy  the  Pershing  II  missile 
system  In  the  FRO,  and  the  Air  Force  will 
deploy  the  Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missile 
(OLCM)  in  Italy  and  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  next  year.  Despite  many  minor 
problems,  military  commanders  were  confi- 
dent that  initial  operating  capability  dates 
could  be  met.  Significant,  but  manageable, 
public  demonstrations  in  opposition  to  the 
deployments  are  anticipated. 

CoUocated  Operating  Bases  (COBt).— The 
Air  Force  has  a  program  to  provide  mini- 
mum essential  facilities  at  selected  allied 
airfields  to  permit  deploying  U.S.  based  air- 
craft to  operate  effectively  upon  arrival  in 
Europe.  At  each  such  base,  the  Air  Force 
negotiates  with  the  host  nation,  an  agree- 
ment that  provides  the  basis  for  deploying 
U.S.  Air  Force  unite  to  use  the  airfields.  To 
be  able  to  operate  effectively  at  these  bases, 
certain  minimiim  essential  facilities  must  be 
constructed;  these  facilities  generally  in- 
volve additional  ramp  parking  space  and 
added  storage  capability  for  fuel  and  ammu- 
nition at  a  cost  averaging  $5  million  at  each 
base.  This  construction  Is  eligible  for  NATO 
Infrastructure  funding,  and  some  $32  mll- 
Uon  in  NATO  funds  has  been  made  avail- 


able for  the  current  year.  The  Air  Porce  ac- 
cords this  program  high  priority  and  in  the 
past  has  sought  unilateral  UJB.  funding  to 
pref  inance  this  construction  with  the  Intent 
to  recoup  the  funding  from  NATO  in  the 
future:  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  ap- 
prove prefinancing,  preferring  Instead  that 
direct  NATO  funding  be  used.  The  Air 
Force  advised  that  NATO  has  programmed 
only  $1  million  for  COB  construction  for 
next  year  and.  therefore,  the  Air  Force  in- 
tends to  pursue  the  prefinancing  option 
again  in  conjunction  with  the  Fiscal  Tear 
1984  budget.  The  faUure  of  NATO  to  contin- 
ue to  accord  COB  construction  sufficient 
priority,  to  maintain  at  least  current  year 
fimding  levels,  is  disappointing  and  may 
well  prejudice  Congress  against  further  uni- 
lateral VS.  funding. 

U.S. -PRO  issirss 

Continuing  Resolution.— The  visit  oc- 
curred immediately  following  the  "lame 
duck"  session  of  the  97th  Congress,  and  sev- 
eral issues  resulting  from  the  Continuing 
Resolution,  which  provides  appropriations 
for  the  Defense  Department  for  the  remain- 
der of  Fiscal  Year  1983,  were  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  German  officials  and  Ambassa- 
dor Bums.  Attached  at  Enclosure  2  are 
translations  from  German  newspapers  that 
provide  their  perspective  on  these  issues. 

The  "specialty  metals"  issue  seemed  to  be 
the  item  of  greatest  concern.  From  1978 
through  1982  there  had  been  a  provision  in 
law  which  waived  the  so-called  "specialty 
metals"  import  restrictions  and  permitted 
the  U.S.  to  import  certain  defense- related 
items  from  our  allies.  In  the  Continuing 
Resolution  this  waiver  provision  was  modi- 
fied to  permit  the  continued  importing  of 
"weapon  systems",  but  the  lmi)orting  of 
components  or  parts  that  contain  foreign 
specialty  metals  was  prohibited.  There  was 
general  consensus  on  this  trip  that  this 
action  could  well  destroy  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts on  standardizing  NATO  arms  that  had 
been  underway  since  1976. 

The  Administration's  budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983  contained  $40  million  to  begin  a 
cooperative  program  with  the  FRG  wherein 
the  FRG  would  provide  support  to  U.S. 
combat  forces  in  time  of  war.  This  program, 
called  "Wartime  Host  Nation  Support",  was 
the  product  of  several  years  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  was  finalized 
by  the  signing  of  an  agreement  by  Ambassa- 
dor Bums  in  April  1982.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, the  FRG  would  establish  reserve 
unite  which  would  provide  logistical  support 
to  U.S.  combat  unite.  The  logistical  support 
would  include,  for  example,  the  transporte- 
tion  and  treatment  of  battlefield  casualties, 
rear  area  security,  prisoner-of-war  handling, 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  airfields, 
eto.  Some  93,000  German  reserviste  would 
be  dedicated  to  this  task.  Coste  for  this  sup- 
port structure  were  to  be  shared  imder  an 
agreed  cost  sharing  formula.  The  $40  mil- 
lion request  in  the  Defense  Department's 
Fiscal  Year  1983  budget  was  matehed  by  a 
43  million  German  mark  appropriation 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  German 
government.  If  the  same  capability  were  to 
be  provided  with  U.S.  reserve  unite,  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  Indicate  that 
the  U.S.  would  pay  20  to  30  times  more  than 
the  coste  now  estimated  to  support  the  War- 
time Host  Nation  Support  agreement.  The 
denial  of  the  $40  million  by  the  Congress 
places  the  entire  Wartime  Host  Nation  Sup- 
port agreement  In  Jeopardy. 

Current  U.S.  plans  envision  the  pre- 
positionlng  of  military  equipment  in  Europe 


in  amounts  sufficient  to  support  six  V£. 
Army  dlvlstons  that  would  deploy  to  NATO 
in  time  of  war.  The  Continuing  Resolution 
limits  the  amount  of  equipment  that  can  be 
pre-positioned  to  an  amount  sufficient  for 
only  four  U.S.  divisions  and  funding  re- 
quests to  acquire  the  necessary  depote  for 
storage  to  support  the  fifth  and  sixth  divi- 
sions were  denied.  This  effort,  as  weU  as  the 
Wartime  Host  Nation  Support  agreement 
mentioned  previously,  grew  out  of  the  1978 
NATO  "Long  Term  Defense  Program" 
which  has  provided  the  foundation  for  in- 
creasing the  conventional  war-flghtlng  capa- 
bility for  the  alliance.  The  failure  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  support  these  initiatives  is 
very  rfamaging  to  the  viability  of  NATO. 

Master  Restationing  Plan  (MRPf.-Vegoti- 
ations  are  in  progress  on  a  proposal  to  reste- 
tion  three  U.S.  Army  brigades  nearer  to  the 
East  German  border  and  their  wartime 
fighting  positions.  This  proposal  was  tebled 
with  the  FRO  In  the  Stoesscl  Dcniarche  of 
November  1080.  The  concept  of  the  proposal 
was  to  restetion  UJ3.  unite  to  improve  the 
ability  of  these  unite  to  accomplish  their 
wartime  mission  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  new  or  upgraded  living  and  working 
facilities  for  U.S.  forces  that  now  occupy  de- 
plorable facilities.  The  U.S.  has  prop<^ed  to 
the  FRG  that  the  facilities  coste  at  the  re- 
stetlonlng  sites  should  be  borne  by  the 
FRG.  In  negotiations  to  date,  the  FRG  has 
agreed  with  the  concept  of  the  Master  Re- 
stetlonlng  Plan,  but  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment on  cost  sharing— in  fact,  to  date,  FRG 
negotiators  have  insisted  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  Stetus  of  Forces  Agreement, 
the  coste  for  replacement  facilities  should 
be  borne  by  the  United  Stetes.  From  all  dis- 
cussions, it  appears  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment testimony  and  briefings  to  the 
UJS.  Congress  may  have  been  overly  opti- 
mistic with  regard  to  the  prospect  to  FRG 
funding.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  agreed  to 
certain  limited  MRP  construction  (and  cer- 
tain MRP  construction  funding  has  been  au- 
thorized subject  to  an  accepteble  cost  shar- 
ing arrangement  being  agreed  to)  with  the 
expectetion  that  the  FRG  will  agree  to  fund 
a  significant  share  of  the  cost.  The  E>efense 
Department  and  the  Stete  Department  need 
to  impress  on  the  FRG  the  importance  of 
these  negotiations;  there  is  a  perception  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  that  our  allies  are  not 
paying  an  appropriate  share  of  the  collec- 
tive defense  burden  and  this  leads  to  actions 
such  as  the  troop  strength  ceilings  and  the 
denial  of  unilateral  U.S.  funding  requeste  In 
support  of  NATO.  If  the  FRG  refuses  to 
fund  a  reasonable  share  of  the  MRP  coste,  it 
will  be  perceived  by  the  Congress  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  allies  are  unwilling  to  share 
equitably  in  the  NATO  collective  defense 
burden.  Officials  from  the  FRO  Defense 
Ministry  did  surface  the  option  of  paying 
BfRP  coste  through  some  type  of  si>ecial  ar- 
rangement with  the  NATO  Infrastructure 
Fund.  This  option  appears  to  have  some 
merit  (and  is  not  without  precedent  since 
the  previous  Slice  Group  did  contain  the 
"U.S.  Special  Program")  and  should  be  pur- 
sued if  unilateral  FRO  fimding  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

Pershing  tl/QLClt  Deployments.— The 
FRO  appears  firmly  committed  to  proceed- 
ing with  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
as  scheduled  in  the  absence  of  firm  progress 
at  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks  and  under 
the  assumption  that  the  OLCM  deployment 
will  occur  on  schedule  In  Italy  and  Great 
Britein.  In  all  discussions,  strong  linkage  be- 
tween Pershing  II  deployment  and  the  dis- 
armament talks  was  emphasized.  Civil  dis- 


turbances and  protests  are  antieipated  as 
the  d^Ioyment  date  approaches,  but  recent 
polls  conducted  by  the  FRO  demonstrate 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Germans  support 
NATO  and  a  continued  U,S.  presence.  The 
poll  resulto  reflect  little  change  in  German 
popular  opinion  in  support  of  U.8.  forces 
that  has  prevailed  over  the  last  20  years. 

Terrorism.— Acts  of  terrorism  against  U.S. 
personnel,  especially  bombings,  have  in- 
creased In  recent  months.  German  officials 
expressed  special  concern  for  these  inci- 
dente,  contending  that  they  were  perpetrat- 
ed by  a  very  small  radical  element  and  did 
not  represent  a  general  decline  in  the  sup- 
port for  U.S.  forces.  Special  steps  are  being 
taken  to  attempt  to  reduce  these  terrorist 
Incidente  by  both  Germans  and  U.S.  offi- 
cials. 

EmclosurzI 
InmRABT 

27  mcniBKR  1983 

0900— Arrive  Ramsteln  Air  Force. 

0900-0930— Check  in  Ramsteln  Hotel. 

0930-1200— Briefings  and  discussions  with 
Deputy  Commanding  General  Bazley  and 
USAFE  staff. 

1200-1300— Lunch  Ramsteln  Officers 
Club. 

1300-1400— Elnroute  Baumholder. 

1400-1800— Visit  U.S.  Army  unite  in 
Baumholder  area.  RON  Ramsteln  Air  Force 
Base  Hotel. 

2S  DECEMBER  1983 

0900-0930— Enroute  Heidelberg  Army  Air- 
field. 

0930-0945— Enroute  Keyes  Building. 

0945-1000— Office  caU  with  General  Kroe- 
sen.  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army 
Europe  (USAREUR). 

1000-1230— Briefings  and  discussions  in 
Keyes  Building  Conference  Room  as  fol- 
lows: 

Briefing  title  and  staff  agency: 

The  Threat:  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Intelligence  CPT  Watford. 

Force  Modemlzation/Div.  86:  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations  MG 
Dyke. 

Wartime  Host  Nation  Support  Update: 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Host 
Nation  Activities  COL  Schleusing. 

USAREUR  Construction  Program  (MCA): 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Engi- 
neer COL  Royce. 

Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities 
(RPMA)/Backlog  of  Maintenance  and 
Repair  (BB4AR):  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Engineer  COL  Franklin. 

Army  Family  Housing:  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Engineer  COL  Benn. 

Master  Restetioning  Plan:  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Engineer  COL 
Napper. 

1230-1330— Lunch  In  CINC's  Dining  Facil- 
ity hosted  by  the  CINC. 

1330-1700— Open  time.  RON  Heidelberg, 
PHV  Hotel. 

39  DECXMBKR  1983 

0900-1600— Drive  to  Bonn  with  stops  at 
Mainz,  Ruedeshelm  and  Remagen  and 
Lunch  enroute  Bonn. 

1800-1630— Arrive  Bonn.  Check  in  Dree- 
sen  Hotel. 

1630-1900— Open  time. 

1000-TBD— Dinner  with  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Bums  and  gueste.  RON  Bonn,  Dreesen 
Hotel. 

30  DECEMBER  1983 

0900-1630— US  Embassy  Bonn  Itinerary  to 
include   discussion   on   emerging   relations 


with  Kohl  government,  Stoeasel  Demarche. 
Host  Nation  Support  and  Master  Restation- 
ing Plan.  Also,  meeting  with  new  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  Defense  Minister  and 
meet  with  Bundestag  counterparte. 

1630-1700— Enroute  Rhein  Main. 

1700-1715-Check  in  Rhein  Main  HoteL 
RON  Frankfurt.  Rhein  Main  Hotel. 


31  Dl 


1983 


0800-0900— Breakfast. 

0900-0915— Enroute  Abrams  Building.  V 
Corps  Headquarters. 

0915-1115— V  Corps  itinerary  to  include 
office  call  with  Commander,  GDP  Update 
and  briefings  on  Military  Construction 
Army. 

1115-1145— Press  and  TV  availability. 

1145-1230— EInroute  Fulda  and  border 
trace  flight  via  V  Corps  rotary  wing  aircraft. 

1230-1330— Lunch  with  Commander,  Com- 
mand Sergeant  Major,  NCO's  and  soldiers 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 

1330-1530— Visit  East  German  border  and 
receive  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
border  briefing. 

1535-1630— Enroute  Rheim  Main  via  V 
Corps  rotary  wing  aircraft. 

1630-1915— Open  time  and  flight  process- 
ing. 

1915— Depart  for  CONUS. 

Enclosure  2 

[Translated  from:  "Die  Welt,"  Bonn,  23 
December  1982,  Page  1  by  Th.  Kiellnger] 

U.S.  CloNGRESs  Violates  Decisions  for  the 
Strengthening        of        NATO— Strike 
Against         Armament         Cooperation/ 
WoERNER's  Warning  Letter  Not  Heeded 
In  the  heated  final  days  of  the  debate 
about  the  continuing  resolution,   the  US 
Congress  made  a  few  decisions,  which  will 
have  long-range  and  partly  negative  reper- 
cussions   for    America's    alliance    relation- 
ships. This  has  Just  now  become  known.  De- 
tails of  these  budget  decisions  were  literally 
buried  in  the  overall  package  for  the  vote 
with  which  the  Congress  made  the  continu- 
ation of  the  US  budget  for  1983  possible. 

Following  thorough  inquiries  by  WELT 
among  NATO  diplomats  and  in  the  Con- 
gress the  following  picture  appears,  divided 
according  to  various  programs  of  the 
budget. 

1.  The  so-called  Stevens  Amendment,  the 
proposal  of  Republican  Senator  Ted  Stevens 
(Alaska)  concerning  a  qualified  US  troops 
withdrawal  from  Western  Europe,  was 
turned  down.  Instead,  both  houses  agreed 
on  a  freeze  of  the  US  troop  ceiling  in 
Europe  at  the  1982  level-  This  was  received 
with  great  relief  by  European  diplomate  in 
Washington.  The  actual  strength  of  1982 
(about  318,000  soldiers)  is  actually  higher 
than  the  authorized  level. 

2.  The  Congress  blocked  the  money  for 
the  procurement  of  further  Pershing  11 
medium-range  missiles,  for  the  present, 
until  the  US  Army  can  prove  that  the 
weapon  is  reliable.  To  date,  no  Pershing  II 
flight  test  has  run  flawlessly.  The  stetioning 
of  the  missiles  in  the  Federal  Republic  is  to 
begin  end  of  1983,  If  there  are  no  resulte  to 
the  Geneva  disarmament  tallu. 

The  stetioning  time  schedule  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  blocked  procurement 
money,  since  the  means  for  the  construction 
of  about  20  Pershing  II  missiles  are  avail- 
able from  last  years'  budget.  The  production 
of  this  number  of  missiles  can  continue. 

3.  Congress  struck  the  defense  coopera- 
tion within  NATO  with  ite  decision  for  the 
so-called    Specialty    Metals    Clause    (see 
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WKLT.  U  Dec  83).  AooonUng  to  tbla.  the 
US  government  mmy  not  import  pwta  and 
oomponoits  tm  the  urmunent  of  the  Ameri- 
cui  toroes— alac  not  from  NATO  countries— 
In  u  fu  u  thet  t  parts  contain  traces  of  cer- 
tain metals,  f  om  simple  alloy  steel  to 
chrome,  nickel.  Jtanliim.  etc 

This  ivactica  lly  means  the  end  of  the 
Oerman  armao  lent  trade  with  the  respec- 
tive US  indust  -y  and  with  the  Pentagon. 
Also  pioducers  ii  Belgium,  Holland  or  such 
non-NATO  coui  itries  as  Swltaerland  or  Aus- 
tralia were  stro  igly  affected.  Only  complete 
weapon  system  h- f  or  example,  a  plane  like 
the  British  "Hi  rrier"— are  exempt  from  the 
ban. 

The  Congresi  ional  decision  violates  a  6 
year  old  agreen  ent  of  political  NATO  insti- 
tutlms  acoordj  ig  to  which  the  "two-way 
street"  within  t  le  alliance  was  to  be  contin- 
ually expande< .  The  main  point  of  this 
agreement  was  that  the  Europeans  could 
compensate  th  tir  extensive  weapons  pur- 
rhsrifs  in  the  X  SA  with  orders  for  military 
equipment  fron  the  US,  at  least  to  a  moder- 
ate extent.  Esi  ecially  for  the  sake  of  this 
cooperation.  Ni  TO  was  excluded  already  in 
1976  fnxn  the  Specialty  Metals  Oause  (it 
has  been  discuaed  in  Congress  since  the 
early  708). 

This  exempt  Ion  was  now  withdrawn, 
against  the  exjressed  wish  of  the  White 
House  and  oth(  r  participating  cabinet  min- 
isters. Neither  ( ommon  European  diplomat- 
ic efforts  in  Co  igress  nor  a  letter  from  De- 
fense Minister  KToemer  last  week,  who  ur- 
gently warned  ( mce  again  against  this  Con- 
gressional decia  on  were  successf  uL 

According  to  Woemer's  letter,  it  should 
also  be  feared  t  tiat  the  planned  convention- 
al modemizatio  i  of  NATO  will  be  seriously 
delayed.  Affect  k1  by  the  Specialty  Metals 
Clause  are  a  ni$mber  of  new  joint  projects, 
among  them  thfe  air  defense  system  Patriot. 
Orders  for  Ame  rican  defense  materiel  from 
NATO  countrie  i  will  probably  decrease. 

4.  likewise  n(  t  approved  by  Congress  was 
the  US  money  for  the  so-called  Wartime 
Host  Nation  Sipport.  These  are  financial 
means  for  the  logistical  support  on  site  for 
the  six  additioilal  American  divisions  to  be 
deployed  to  We  item  Europe  in  time  of  crisis 
or  war.  Also  in  this,  the  Congressional  deci- 
sion violates  ai  existing  NATO  agreement, 
this  time  between  the  US  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Gei  many. 

Bonn  had  juit  approved  this  year,  with 
great  efforts,  ts  share  of  Wartime  Host 
Nation  Suppor  (WHNS).  Accordingly,  the 
Federal  Republ  c  of  Germany  agreed  to  mo- 
bilize 93,000  re  lerves  and  assume  one  half 
the  cost  for  the  logistical  support  for  Ameri- 
can reinforcen  ents.  deployed  in  crisis  or 
war.  The  1083  I  lonn  defense  budget  includes 
an  initial  amou  it  of  DM  48  million.  The  de- 
leted 1983  US  ihare  would  have  amounted 
to  approximate  y  DM  100  million. 

5.  Finally,  thi  Congress  also  cut  funds  for 
the  constructio  a  of  two  new  NATO  depots 
in  Belgium  and  Holland.  These  depots  were 
to  be  used  foi  storage  of  major  military 
CQuipment.  al8<  planned  for  use  in  times  of 
crisis.  Consequ  intly,  the  number  of  major 
depots  malntai  led  in  Germany  will  remain 
at  the  present  four.  The  program  for  pre- 
positioning  of  major  items  of  equipment  is 
dealt  with  in  NATO  under  the  abbreviated 
title  POMCU$,  "prepositloned  materials 
configurated  Ini  unit  sets".  This  program,  as 
well  as  "Wartii  ae  Host  Nation  Support"  be- 
longs to  the  a>proved  1978  "long-term  de- 

with  which  NATO  intended 
to  strengthen  tfie  credibility  of  conventional 
deterrence. 
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The  administration  was  not  capable  of  re- 
versing the  above  mentioned  congreastoiua 
resolutions  because  they  were  altogether 
part  of  the  continuing  resolution.  The  presi- 
dent would  have  to  veto  the  whole  package 
if  he  wanted  to  reject  single  programs.  This 
straitjacket  also  hindered  the  president 
from  rejecting  a  compromise  concerning  the 
MX.  which  Congress  practically  forced  upon 
him.  (WELT,  21  Dec.  82). 

According  to  speculations  by  diplomatic 
observers  in  Washington,  the  fate  of  the  af- 
fected NATO-budget  positions  was  sealed 
when  Congress  buried  all  of  its  own  hopes 
for  funds  for  the  jol>s  program.  The  legisla- 
tors demanded  as  a  price,  reductions  which 
were  welcomed  because  of  the  constantly 
cited  "insufficient  European  defense  sup- 
port". 

In  the  total  budget  for  the  Pentagon, 
these  reductions  were  not  significant.  All  in 
all  the  Congress  passed  Reagan's  wishes  for 
defense  and  approved  a  record  Pentagon 
budget  at  $231.4  billion,  an  absolute  Penta- 
gon record. 

Concerning  the  MX  and  cut  NATO  funds, 
the  next  serious  discussions  will  again  be  re- 
sumed in  connection  with  the  1984  budget. 

Thx  CoMMKinrARY— The  Setback 
(By  Thomas  Kielinger) 

German-American  relations  are  not  with- 
out frictions.  Only  one  short  year  ago  the 
US  ambassador  in  Bonn  warned  against 
"noises"  from  Congress.  In  the  meantime  in 
the  Federal  Republic  a  new  government  es- 
tablished itself  and  friendship  with  America 
became  more  emphasized,  considering  a  su- 
premacy-oriented Soviet  Union  versus  the 
free  portion  of  Europe  which  interprets  the 
identity  of  interests  as  President  Reagan. 
One  would  think  that  this  common  philoso- 
phy would  substantially  improve  relations. 
Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case. 

Congress  dismantles  the  foundation  on 
which  a  "two-way  street"  of  armament  co- 
operation could  be  built  over  the  transatlan- 
tic bridge  from  America  to  Europe.  Congress 
requires  that  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
weapons  and  materiel  must  be  bought  only 
on  the  domestic  market— a  completely  new 
way  of  protectionism.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress halts  the  expansion  of  all  programs, 
which  in  crisis  would  strengthen  the  pres- 
ence of  US  defense  forces  in  Europe  with  a 
few  days,  from  4  to  10  divisions,  including 
additional  air  force  squadrons. 

Looking  from  Europe  to  America,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  motives  which  lead  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  these  de- 
cisions which  will  deeply  shake  NATO. 
E>oesn't  the  Congress  realize  what  it  is  doing 
to  the  friendly  opposite  coast  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic?  The  new  decisions  from 
the  Capitol  are  contributing  to  estrange 
allied  Europeans  from  the  U.S.  more  and 
more. 

The  coming  year— as  things  stand  in 
Geneva— could  mark  the  beginning  of  sta- 
tioning of  new  American-produced  deter- 
rence weapons  in  Western  Europe,  which 
demands  a  high  level  of  understanding  and 
support  from  Washington  in  view  of  the  an- 
ticipated domestic  political  differences  in 
the  affected  European  countries.  None  of 
this  is  demonstrated  by  Congress. 

[From  the  Daily  Press  Review] 
U.S.  InrofuiATioH  Service,  Embassy  or  the 

United  States  or  America,  OmcE  of  the 

Press  Attach^ 

Major  topics  today  and  over  the  Christ- 
mas weekend  include  optimistic  statements 


by  Bonn  coalition  party  leaders  on  economic 
developments  in  the  PRO  in  1983.  the  clos- 
ing of  internment  camps  in  Poland  and  the 
arrest  of  seven  "solidarity"  union  leaders, 
reaction  to  Andropov's  disarmament  propos- 
als, statements  by  President  Reagan  and 
other  western  political  leaders  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Bonn  reaction  to  the  deci- 
sion by  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  "Specialty 
Metals  Clause." 

Die  Welt  (Dec.  24)  (lead  story  from  Bonn 
by  Ruediger  Moniac)  under  the  headline 
"Bonn:  Decision  by  Congress  may  be  more 
damaging  than  useful  for  the  VA":  Foreign 
Bdinister  Genscher  has  onphatically  warned 
the  U.S.  Congress  against  adhering  to  its 
protectionist  measures  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  NATO  cooperation.  A  similar 
statement  was  made  by  State  Secretary 
Kurt  Jung  of  the  Bonn  Defense  Ministry  in 
reaction  to  the  decision  by  Congress  to  use 
the  "Specialty  Metals  Clause"  as  a  means  of 
equipping  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  almost  ex- 
clusively with  U.S.-made  arms.  Genscher 
said  in  a  "Deutschland-Funk"  statement 
that,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  the 
decision  taken  by  Congress  "can  only  be  re- 
gretted" because  arms  cooperation  in  an  al- 
liance of  partners  of  equal  rights  should 
provide  for  including  the  economies  of  indi- 
vidual allied  countries. 

State  Secretary  Jung  called  the  "Specialty 
Metals  Clause"  a  "purely  protectionist 
measure  that  favors  certain  groups  of  the 
U.S.  metal  industry."  On  the  basis  of  perti- 
nent studies,  "more  joljs  in  U.S.  Industry 
will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  less  European 
orders  than  will  be  preserved  as  a  result  of 
the  protectionist  clause,"  Jtmg  said.  He  re- 
ferred to  calculations  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  orders  in  the 
amount  of  one  billion  dollars  mean  Jobs  for 
about  30,000  persons  in  U.S.  Industry.  The 
FRG  orders  arms  and  equipment  in  the  U.S. 
for  about  one  billion  dollars  annually. 
About  ten  billion  dollars  are  envisaged  for 
implementing  Joint  arms  projects  as 
planned  by  Bonn  for  the  next  ten  years. 
The  statement  issued  by  the  Bonn  defense 
ministry  points  out  that  if  the  "specialty 
metals  clause"  is  adhered  to  for  an  extended 
period,  "basic  reexamination  of  our  arms  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  will  be  inevitable." 
That  would  be  the  end  of  "two-way  traffic" 
in  transatlantic  arms  cooperation  as  called 
for  especially  by  Bonn.  Moreover,  adherence 
to  the  "specialty  metals  clause"  would  un- 
dermine the  decision  taken  by  the  NATO 
defense  ministers  in  early  December  to  im- 
prove within  the  framework  of  the  transat- 
lantic dialog  the  arms  of  allied  forces  for 
fighting  second-echelon  forces  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  as  envisaged  by  the  "Rogers 
Plan."  Genscher  and  Jung  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  new  Congress  will  "critically 
reexamine  the  clause"  for  the  benefit  of  co- 
operation with  the  European  NATO  part- 
ners. 

Handelsblatt  (p.  1)  covers  the  statement 
by  Bonn  Defense  Ministry  state  Secretary 
Kurt  Jung  under  the  headline  "arms  coop- 
eration with  U.S.  to  be  reexamined."  Jung 
pointed  out  that  the  "Specialty  Metals 
Clause"  is  "incompatible  with  the  NATO  de- 
cision on  intensified  arms  cooperation," 
Handelsblatt  says. 

U.S.  CONGRESS  BREAKS  DECISIONS  ON 
STRENGTHENING  NATO 

Die  Welt  (Bonn,  Lib-Cons,  lead  story  by 
Thomas  Kielinger,  Washington,  under  the 
above  headline):  ".  .  .  The  U.S.  Congress 
has  taken  a  number  of  decisions  that  will 
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have  grave  and  partly  adverse  repercussions 
for  alliance  policy  .  .  .  that  has  transpired 
most  recently  ...  on  the  basis  of  careful  in- 
quiries undertaken  by  this  paper  among 
NATO  diplomats  and  in  Congress,  the  fol- 
lowing picture  may  be  drawn  .  . 

(1)  The  so-called  Stevens  amendment  on 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Europe  has 
been  rejected  .  .  .  Both  Houses  agreed  to 
freeze  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  at  the  level  of 
1982.  That  has  given  rise  to  great  relief  on 
the  part  of  European  diplomats  in  Washing- 
ton .  .  . 

(2)  Congress  refuses  to  make  funds  avail- 
able for  procuring  additional  Pershing-2 
missiles  unless  the  U.S.  Army  can  prove  the 
system's  serviceability  .  .  .  That  does  not 
affect  the  time-table  for  deployment  in 
Europe  of  Per8hing-2  missiles  since  last 
fiscal  year's  budget  provided  for  funds  for 
continuing  production  of  some  20  missiles 

(3)  In  endorsing  the  so-caUed  'specialty 
.  metals  clause'.  Congress  dealt  a  heavy  blow 

to  NATO  armament  cooperation  ...  In 
effect,  it  kiUs  U.S.-German  arms  trade  .  .  . 
The  congressional  vote  is  incompatible  with 
a  NATO  agreement  achieved  six  years  ago 
on  'two-way  traffic'  (in  the  area  of  arms  pro- 
curements) ...  Its  principal  purpose  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  Europeans  are  given 
some  compensation  for  their  volimunous 
procurement  of  U.S.-made  arms  .  .  .  For  the 
sake  of  such  cooperation,  NATO  was  ex- 
empted from  the  specialty  metals  clause  in 
1976  ...  In  spite  of  the  White  House's  ob- 
jection, this  has  been  revoked  now  .  .  .  Joint 
European  diplomatic  efforts  at  making  a 
case  with  Congress  produced  as  little  effect 
as  did  a  letter  from  Bonn  Defense  Minister 
Manfred  Woemer  in  which  he  emphatically 
warned  against  such  a  congressional  deci- 
sion .  .  .  According  to  this  letter,  there  is 
now  reason  for  concern  lest  the  plaimed 
modernization  of  NATO's  general-purpose 
forces  be  seriously  impeded  since  the  spe- 
cialty metals  clause  affects  several  joint  pro- 
.  grams,  including  the  'patriot'  air  defense 
systems.  Procurement  by  NATO  countries 
of  U.S.-made  materiel  probably  will  decline. 

(4)  Congress  also  refused  to  make  funds 
available  for  the  war-time  host  nation  sup- 
port' program  which  provides  for  rushing 
six  additional  U.S.  divisions  to  Europe  in  a 
contingency  .  .  .  again  Congress  violates  an 
existing  NATO  agreement,  namely,  an 
agreement  between  Washington  and 
Bonn.  .  .  . 

(5)  Congress  also  cancelled  appropriations 
for  the  construction  in  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  of  two  new  NATO  depots  for 
prepositioning  materials  within  the  frame- 
work of  contingency  planning  .  .  . 

The  administration  could  not  prevent  the 
above  Congressional  decisions  because  they 
are  part  of  a  coherent  budget  bill.  The 
President  could  have  tried  to  prevent  indi- 
vidual elements  only  by  casting  his  veto 
against  the  aggregate  package  ..." 

Die  welt  (editorial  by  Ruediger  Moniac): 
"German-American  relations  are  not  free 
from  strain.  Atwut  a  year  ago,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador in  Bonn  warned  of  'noises'  from 
Congress.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  govern- 
ment was  established  in  Bonn  which  keeps 
emphasizing  friendship  with  America  and, 
in  view  of  supremacy-minded  Soviet  policy 
vis-a-vis  the  free  part  of  Europe,  shares 
President  Reagan's  view  of  the  identify  of 
interests.  One  should  think  such  accord  is 
found  sutMtantially  to  improve  relations. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  not  so.  Congress  is 
destroying  the  fundament  from  which  the 
transatlantic  bridge  for  two-way  traffic  in 


the  field  of  arms  cooperation  could  be  buUt 
from  the  UJ3.  to  Europe.  Congress  insists 
that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  buy  arms  and  equipment  exclu- 
sively on  the  American  market.  That  is  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  protectionism.  More- 
over, Congress  is  applying  the  brake  to  all 
programs  which,  in  a  contingency,  would 
make  it  possible  to  reinforce  within  a  few 
days  U.S.  defense  forces  in  Europe  from 
four  to  ten  divisions  plus  additional  air 
squadrons.  From  the  European  point  of 
view,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  motives  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
for  taking  decisions  that  have  a  profoundly 
negative  effect  of  NATO.  Do  Congressmen 
fail  to  see  what  damage  they  are  causing  in 
friendly  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic?  The  latest  decisions  taken  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  contribute  to  growing  estrangement 
between  the  U.S.  and  its  European  allies.  As 
things  are  (in  the  INF  negotiations)  in 
Geneva,  the  coming  year  is  likely  to  see  the 
begiiming  of  deployment  of  new  U.S.-made 
weapons  of  deterrence  in  Western  Elurope. 
In  view  of  the  anticipated  domestic  contro- 
versies in  European  countries  concerned, 
maximum  understanding  and  support  from 
Washington  would  be  required.  Congress  is 
not  showing  anything  like  that." 

[From  the  Daily  Press  Review,  Dec.  28, 

1982] 

U.S.  Intorhation  Service,  Embassy  or  the 

United  States  of  America,  Office  of  the 

Press  ATTACHt 

Major  topics  include  optimistic  as  well  as 
skeptical  prognoses  for  economic  develop- 
ments in  the  FRG  in  1983,  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, Soviet  calls  for  a  "concrete"  U.S.  reply 
to  Andropov's  disarmament  proposals,  and 
the  impending  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  Lebanon. 

wartime  host  nation  sinroRT 

Frankfurter  Rundschau  (front-page 
report  from  Bonn  by  Horst  Schreltter- 
Schwarzenfeld):  Implementation  of  provi- 
sions of  the  U.S.-German  Wartime  Host 
Nation  Support  Agreement,  which  was 
signed  in  Bonn  last  April,  has  become  ques- 
tionable. Since  the  U.S.  Congress— according 
to  reports  from  Washington— has  failed  to 
appropriate  the  required  funds,  Bundestag 
deputies  Intend  to  block  the  43.8  million 
E>eutschmarks  Bonn  has  earmarked  for  im- 
plementation host  nation  support  projects 
in  1985.  The  agreement  States  that  the 
fimds  for  implementing  the  envisaged 
projects  will  be  raised  jointly  by  the  two 
governments  concerned.  Bundestag  Deputy 
Peter  Wuerz  (SPD)  told  this  papers  that  "if 
the  Americans  do  not  spend  money  (on  this 
project)  we  will  not  spend  anything  either," 
He  indicated  that  he  failed  to  understand 
the  position  taken  by  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
this  matter  since  it  were  "the  Americans 
who  had  shown  great  interest  in  working 
out  a  Joint  program."  If  Washington  drops 
that  program  "we  would  Just  say  alright" 
since  "Bonn  would  save  money,"  Wuerz  said 
sarcastically. 

Lothar  Haase  (CDU),  chairman  of  the 
Bundestag  Budget  Committee,  used  less 
pointed  but  equally  clear  language  in  saying 
that  "this  thing  makes  sense  only  if  both 
partners  participate."  Bonn  Foreign  Office 
and  Defense  ministry  quarters  are  not 
happy  about  this  development.  They  say 
the  Bonn  Government  regrets  the  decision 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Congress  on  this  matter 
and  hopes  that  it  will  be  revised.  They 


pointed  out  that  the  Bonn  Government  has 
made  its  contribution  to  implementing  this 
project  by  appropriating  the  required  funds. 
Frankfurter  Rundschau  (editorial  by 
Horst  Schreitter-Schwarzenfeld):  "The  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  failing  to 
appropriate  funds  for  implementing  war- 
time host  nation  support  projects  given  rise 
to  three  different  conclusions: 

(1)  It  may  have  been  a  deliberate  affront. 

(2)  Nobody  is  interested  in  this  subject. 

(3)  There  is  total  chaos. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  combination  of  all  these 
three  points.  Things  are  taken  more  serious- 
ly on  tills  side  of  the  Atlantic  At  stake  is 
our  security.  The  agreement  was  signed  last 
spring  in  a  ceremony  marked  by  mutual  ref- 
erences to  the  spirit  of  German-American 
friendship  ...  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume 
that  the  Washington  administration  backs 
Congress  in  this  matter.  The  administration 
certainly  will  do  all  it  can  to  correct  this 
congressional  blunder  .  .  .  However,  if  the 
U.S.  failed  to  participate,  the  wartime  host 
nation  support  project  would  sink  into  obliv- 
ion." 

Observations  From  My  Trip  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

(By  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Thurmond) 

RAMSTEIH  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

At  Ramstein  Air  Force  Base  on  December 
27.  1982. 1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Bazley,  wife  of  the  Vice  Com- 
mander of  the  U^.  Air  Force— Europe,  and 
other  assembled  ladies.  No  complaints  per 
se  were  expressed.  Most  of  the  ladies 
seemed  well  integrated  into  the  military  and 
civil  community  and  ap(>eared  to  be  very 
happy. 

On  a  subsequent  tour  of  the  Family  Serv- 
ices Center  with  Colonel  Loy.  the  Base  Com- 
mander at  Ramstein,  I  saw  firsthand  the  im- 
portant l>enefit  of  the  Center  in  orienting 
new  families  to  the  area  and  in  providing 
needed  items  such  as  pots.  pans,  clothing, 
etc.,  for  families  when  they  are  getting  set- 
tled in  an  overseas  assignment.  For  many,  I 
am  sure,  the  assignment  at  Ramstein  Air 
Force  Base  is  their  first  tour  of  duty  outside 
the  United  States. 

I  was  also  impressed  with  the  Youth 
Recreation  facility,  which  I  also  toured  with 
Colonel  Loy.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  deterrent  to  crime  and  drug 
usage  among  young  people.  An  ice  cream 
bar  had  just  been  installed  as  an  induce- 
ment for  teenagers  to  use  the  Center  and  its 
facilities  after  school.  Colonel  Loy  discussed 
In  detail  the  problem  of  getting  young 
people  to  use  this  facility  since  it  is  packed 
with  younger  children  who  arrive  immedi- 
ately after  school. 

Because  of  economics,  many  spouses  work, 
necessitating  adequate  afternoon  supervi- 
sion and  activities,  as  well  as  good  day  care 
centers. 

We  also  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Chapel  at  Ramstein  Air  Force  Base  which 
was  very  large  and  well  staffed.  It  had  a  va- 
riety of  nondenominatlonal  religious  serv- 
ices and  related  activities. 

The  ladies  with  whom  I  visited  were  en- 
thusiastic and  well  informed.  Many  of  them 
live  off  base  on  the  "German  economy." 
Many  have  learned  German  in  an  effort  to 
maximize  the  opportunities  available  to 
them  and  to  their  families.  Even  though 
they  were  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  of 
diverse  ages,  I  was  Impressed  with  the  rap- 
port and  friendship  they  felt  for  each 
other— a  very  supportive  atmosphere  and 
fraternal  ambiance  filled  the  room. 
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VJ  .  aOFt,  V  CORPS 

Later  during  i  he  trip  I  met  with  six  Udles 
at  the  Amur's  V  Corps  headquarters  in 
Frankfurt  at  tt  e  Abrama  Building.  All  were 
extremely  grad  xu  and  beautifully  attired— 
after  aU.  it  wa ;  New  Tear's  Eve,  and  they 
protjably  had  n  my  other  places  to  gol 

They  Inunedstely  began  discussing  the 
various  problei  is  and  difficulties  they  and 
their  families  h  ive  encountered: 

1.  Housing—'  "he  inadequacy  of  housing, 
especially  for  y  }ung  families,  was  discussed 
in  great  depth.  "StalrweU  housing"  received 
the  wtHSt  criti«  ism.  Having  appliances,  i.e.. 
washers  and  di  yers  In  working  order,  and 
lack  of  space  w<  re  also  concerns. 

2.  Commissar  i  Usage— AU  expressed  deep 
alarm  and  grai  e  concern  that  the  commis- 
sary and  PZ  t\  idlltles  may  be  curtailed  or 
abolished.  Th<  ladies  repeatedly  talked 
about  how  diffi  nilt  it  is  to  make  it  on  "mili- 
tary pay"  with  Ae  high  cost  of  living.  They 
also  expressed  ^ger  at  the  lack  of  stock  at 
the  PX,  i.e.,  tojil  selection  prior  to  Christmas 
and  even  the  U  ck  of  adequate  grocery  sup- 
plies at  the  COB  missary.  such  as  flour. 

3.  DependenI  or  Spouse  Seclusion— The 
ladies  expressei  I  themselves  very  vocally  on 
the  necessity  of  "getting  out"  and  not  be- 
coming isolated ,  especially  for  the  newly  ar- 
rived wife.  Th(  y  said  it  helped  both  emo- 
tionally and  financially  to  work  and  to 
become  active  J  n  the  wives'  club.  They  said 
there  was  noth  ng  such  as  a  welcome  kit  or 
family  services  center  to  help  orient  and 
assist  new  faml  ies  on  base.  They  repeatedly 
said  that  the  i  rmy  conditions  were  not  up 
to  the  standard  i  of  the  Air  Force. 

4.  Schools—  rhe  ladies  were  adamant 
about  the  inad(  quacy  of  schools  and  lack  of 
educational  opi  ortunities  for  their  children. 
For  example,  oi  le  lady  said  that  her  elemen- 
tary school-ag«d  children  came  home  at  1 
pjn.  because  tli  ere  was  no  lunch  program  at 
the  school.  Te  usher  shortage  and  lack  of 
educational  ani  I  recreational  materials  were 
also  concerns. 

5.  Terrorism-  -All  were  very  worried  about 
terrorist  attacl^  and  the  lack  of  security 
they  felt.  The]  said  they  had  become  para- 
noid about  loo  Ung  for  bombs,  i.e.,  on  the 
seats  of  their  c  lts,  in  the  trash,  in  coke  bot- 
tles and  even  :n  luggage,  as  these  were  all 
prime  receptacles  and  locations  for  explo- 
sive devices  pla  ited  by  terrorists.  There  had 
been  five  inci  tents  Just  in  the  previous 
month  alone.  <  >ne  lady  said  her  eight-year- 
old  son  has  developed  repeated  nightmares 
because  of  the  terrorist  fear. 

I  felt  their  i  ense  of  desperation  and  de 
■pair  as  all  p]  aintively  told  me  details  of 
their  individiM  t  situations.  I  was  candid  in 
telling  them  hat  I  as  only  one  person 
myself  Just  a  spouse,  even  though  empa- 
thetic  and  syn  pathetic  to  their  plight  and 
their  needs,  co  dd  do  little  except  to  pass  on 
their  complain  s  and  to  do  a  little  "Monday 
morning  quart  Tbacking"  with  my  husband 
I  frankly  told  ;hem  they  needed  to  be  talk- 
ing to  Senatoi  Thurmond  directly  and  to 
monbers  of  ^he  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Jack 
Marsh,  the  Snretary  of  Defense.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  cr  all  of  the  above.  They 
seemed  very  irateful  that  someone  would 
listen  to  them,  and  I  wondered  if  this  was 
the  first  time  uiyone  had  taken  time  to  sit 
down  with  tliem  and  let  them  air  their 
grievances.  Tt;ey  all  seemed  committed  to 
serving  their  Country  alongside  their  hus 
bands,  but  w^e  hopeful  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the^  life  overseas  in  the  United 
States  Army. 
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PRINTING    OF    THE 

THE    CX>10aTTEE 

SERVICES 
•  Mr.  TOWER,  lii.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  requir- 
ing the  publication  of  the  rules  of 
each  Senate  conmiittee  in  the  Coh- 
GKXSSioHAL  RECORD  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  I  submit  the 
procedural  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  rules  follow: 
auixd  sxsvices  commttek  rulxs  op 
Prockduse 
(Adopted  February  24, 1983) 

1.  Regular  Meeting  E>ay  and  Time.  The 
regiilar  meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall 
be  each  Thursday  at  10:00  a.m.,  unless  the 
committee  or  the  chairman  directs  other- 
wise. 

2.  Additional  Meetings.  The  chairman 
may  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

3.  Special  Meetings.  Special  meetings  of 
the  committee  may  be  called  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Open  Meetings.  Each  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  in- 
cluding meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shaU 
be  open  to  the  pubUc,  except  that  a  meeting 
or  series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  on  the  same  subject 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  fourteen  (14) 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  below  in  clauses  (a) 
through  (f)  would  require  the  meeting  to  l)e 
closed,  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure: 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with  a 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  priva- 
cy of  an  individual; 

(d)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(e)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if- 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Oovemment  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Oovemment  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 


(f)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Oovenunent  regulations. 

5.  Presiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shall 
preside  at  aU  meetings  and  hearings  of  the 
commltttee  except  that  in  his  absence  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  at  the 
meeting  or  hearing  shaU  preside  unless  by 
majority  vote  the  committee  provides  other- 
wise. 

6.  Quorum,  (a)  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  required  to  be  actually 
present  to  report  a  matter  or  measiu^  from 
the  committee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (c),  and  other  than  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings,  six  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  business  as  may  be  considered 
by  the  committee. 

(c)  Three  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  full 
committee. 

(d)  Proxy  votes  may  not  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

7.  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  committee.  The  vote  by  proxy  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  be  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or 
matter  to  the  Senate  if  the  absent  member 
casting  such  vote  has  been  informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded  and 
has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded. 

8.  Announcement  of  Votes.  The  results  of 
all  roUcall  votes  taken  in  any  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  any  measure,  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  unless  previously  announced  by 
the  committee.  The  announcement  shaU  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
and  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member 
of  the  committee  who  was  present  at  such 
meeting.  The  chairman  may  hold  open  a 
rollodl  vote  on  any  measxire  or  matter 
which  is  before  the  committee  until  no  later 
than  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  com- 
mittee votes  on  such  measure  or  matter. 

9.  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  for  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  records,  and  the 
like  may  be  issued  by  the  chairman  or  any 
other  member  designated  by  him,  but  only 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  subpoena  shall 
briefly  sUte  the  matter  to  which  the  wit- 
ness U  expected  to  testify  or  the  documents 
to  be  produced. 

10.  Hearings,  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  at  lecst  1 
week  in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  determines  that 
good  cause  exists  for  beginning  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  time. 

(b)  Hearings  may  be  initiated  only  by  the 
specified  authorization  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(c)  Hearings  shall  be  held  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  be  held  elsewhere  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  conduct- 
ing such  hearings. 

(d)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  statement  of  his  proposed 
testimony  at  least  24  hours  not  including 
weekends  or  holidays  prior  to  a  hearing  at 
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which  he  is  to  appear  unless  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wttnett  to  file  such  a  statement. 
(e>  Confldmtlal  testimony  taken  or  confi- 
dential material  presented  in  a  closed  hear- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  or 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  not  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary  unless  author- 
ised by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(f )  Any  witness  summoned  to  give  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  at  a  public  or  closed  hearing 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times  during 
such  hearing  to  advise  such  witness  of  his 
legal  rights. 

(g)  Witnesses  providing  unsworn  testimo- 
ny to  the  committee  may  be  given  a  tran- 
script of  such  testimony  for  the  purpose  of 
malilng  minor  grammatical  corrections. 
Such  witnesses  will  not,  however,  be  permit- 
ted to  alter  the  substance  of  their  testimo- 
ny. Any  question  involving  such  corrections 
shall  be  decided  by  the  chairman. 

11.  Nominations.  Unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  committee,  nominations  referred  to 
the  committee  shall  be  held  for  at  least 
seven  (7)  days  before  being  voted  on  by  the 
committee.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nominations 
referred  to  the  committee. 

12.  Real  Property  Transactions.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2662  and  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  submitted  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2285.  regarding  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion or  disposition  of  property  of  an  estimat- 
ed price  or  rental  of  more  than  $50,000.  Any 
member  of  the  committee  objecting  to  or  re- 
questing information  on  a  proposed  acquisi- 
tion or  disposal  shall  communicate  his  ob- 
jection or  request  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  the 
date  of  submission. 

13.  Legislative  Calendar,  (a)  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  keep  a  printed  calendar 
for  the  information  of  each  committee 
member  showing  the  bills  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  committee  and  the  statute  of 
such  bills.  Such  calendar  shall  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  to  show  pertinent 
changes  in  such  bills,  the  current  status 
thereof,  and  new  bills  Introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  A  copy  of  each  new 
revision  shall  be  furnished  to  each  member 
of  the  committee. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appropri- 
ate department  or  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

14.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  herein, 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
govern  the  actions  of  the  committee.  Elach 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  part  of 
the  committee,  and  is  therefore  subject  to 
the  committee's  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

15.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
set  dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of  their 
respective  subcommittees  after  consultation 
with  the  cludrman  and  other  subcommittee 
chairmen  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  si- 
multaneous scheduling  of  full  committee 


and   subcommittee   meetings  or   hearings 
whenever  possible.* 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COM- 
MTITEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  98TH  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
completed  the  process  of  organizing 
and  is  now  prepared  to  move  forward 
with  the  orderly  handling  of  those 
matters  within  our  jurisdiction. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  our  subcommit- 
tee organization  and  the  members  of 
our  six  subcommittees  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Skuatk  Armed  Services  Commitiee 

subcommittee  oh  militart  corstructioir 

Senator  Thurmond  (Chairman),  Senator 
Warner,  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator 
Quayle.  Senator  East.  Senator  Hart  (Rank- 
ing Member).  Senator  Jaclcson,  Senator 
Stennis.  Senator  Exon. 

SUBCOMMITTEB  ON  TACTICAL  WARPARB 

Senator  Ooldwater  (Chairman),  Senator 
Tower,  Senator  Warner,  Senator  Jepsen, 
Senator  Wilson,  Senator  Kennedy  (Ranking 
Member),  Senator  Levin,  Senator  Bingaman. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  UXD  THEATER 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Senator  Warner  (Chairman),  Senator 
Tower,  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Oold- 
water, Senator  Cohen,  Senator  Quayle,  Sen- 
ator Jackson  (Ranking  Member),  Senator 
Stennis,  Senator  Nunn.  Senator  Hart.  Sena- 
tor Exon. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PREPAREDNESS 

Senator  Humphrey  (Chairman).  Senator 
Ooldwater,  Senator  Jepsen,  Senator  Wilson, 
Senator  Levin  (Ranliing  Member),  Senator 
Jackson,  Senator  Kennedy. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SEA  POWER  AHD  FORCE 
PROJECTION 

Senator  Cohen  (Chairman),  Senator 
Tower.  Senator  Quayle,  Senator  East,  Sena- 
tor Wilson.  Senator  Nunn  (Ranking 
Member),  Senator  Stennis,  Senator  Hart, 
Senator  Levin. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

Senator  Jepsen  (Chairman),  Senator 
Thurmond,  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator 
Cohen.  Senator  East,  Senator  Exon  (Rank- 
ing Member),  Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Blngaman.9 


DR.  HELEN  CALDICOTT  AD- 
DRESSES NATIONAL  PRESS 
CLUB 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday.  February  25.  I  was  honored  to 
join  in  introducing  Dr.  Helen  Caldi- 
cott.  president  of  the  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility,  to  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Dr.  Caldicott  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent voices  on  EJarth  for  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war.  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility,  the  group  which 
she  has  led  so  ably  and  effectively,  has 
taken  a  leading  role  in  awakening 
people  everywhere  to  the  true  horror 
of  nuclear  war.  In  the  past  3  years 
alone.  Physicians  for  Social  Responsi- 


bility has  grown  tenfold  to  a  member- 
ship of  30.000  in  more  than  180  chap- 
ters in  all  50  States. 

In  her  address  to  the  National  Press 
Club,  Dr.  Caldicott  noted  that: 

In  the  past,  PSR's  role  as  a  leader  in  the 
antinudear  movement  has  been  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  medical  dangers  of  nucle- 
ar war.  Now  PSR  must  help  to  prescribe  the 
therapy. 

In  its  critical  educational  effort. 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility 
has  alerted  the  public  to  the  dangers 
of  the  arms  race  and  broken  through 
psychic  numbing  on  the  consequences 
of  nuclear  war.  It  has  now  become  a 
driving  force  in  adv(x»ting  an  immedi- 
ate, bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 

In  addition.  PSR  is  advocating  a 
number  of  other  important  steps,  in- 
cluding conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  and  opposition  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  new  destabilizing  nuclear 
weapons  systems  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  request  that  Dr.  Caldicott's  elo- 
quent and  compelling  address  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

The  address  follows: 

[E^mbargoed  untO  February  25. 1983] 

Speech  Before  National  Press  Club 

(By  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott.  President. 
Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility) 

In  1980,  less  than  26  percent  of  the  voting 
American  public  elected  Ronald  Reagan  as 
President.  Recent  Harris  polls  show  that  66 
percent  of  the  public  feel  that  President 
Reagan  is  doing  an  unsatisfactory  job  on 
arms  control.  57  percent  believe  that  Amer- 
ica is  at  least  as  strong  as  the  Soviet  Union. 
75  percent  want  a  bilateral  nuclear  weapons 
freeze,  and  80  percent  favor  bilateral  reduc- 
tions. 90  percent  would  favor  a  multi-lateral 
freeze,  and  91  percent  multi-lateral  reduc- 
tions In  nuclear  weapons. 

Among  the  strongest  supporters  for  these 
proposals  are  Republicans,  conservatives, 
and  people  who  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan. 

This  represents  almost  a  total  mandate 
from  the  American  people,  people  who  are 
becoming  increasingly  knowledgeable  about 
nuclear  weapon  strategies.  They  watch  this 
Administration's  policies  with  alarm.  Yet, 
how  does  the  President  respond  to  this  man- 
date? He  produces  two  sets  of  proposals: 
INF  and  START,  which  are  designed  by  the 
nature  of  the  numerical  advantage  they  give 
the  U.S.  to  fall.  The  INF  proposals  do  not 
account  for  the  British,  French,  or  Chinese 
nuclear  weapons  nor  the  American  forward- 
based  systems  on  bombers  and  submarines 
designated  to  NATO.  Mr.  Reagan's  zero 
option  is  a  call  for  partial  unilateral  disar- 
mament on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  START  proposal  calls  for  dismantling 
of  more  than  half  the  Soviet  land-based 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  (75  percent  of 
which  are  land-based),  while  the  U.S.  can 
actually  add  a  few  more  weapons  to  its  25 
percent  ratio  of  land-based  nuclear  weapons 
(50  percent  are  on  relatively  invulnerable 
submarines  and  25  percent  In  bombers). 
Bombs  on  intercontinental  airplanes  are  not 
included,  nor  are  8,000  cruise  missiles  about 
to  be  produced  and  deployed. 

He  has  Initiated  a  $65  million  public  rela- 
tions program  to  convince  the  American  and 
European  public  that  more  nuclear  weapons 
are  good  for  them,  while  the  Arms  Control 
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and  Diaamuui  ent  Agency— responsible  for 
ftU  the  necoUa  ions  on  urms  control— has  an 
annual  budiet  of  only  $20  million.  This  wUl 
only  act  as  a  o  italjnt  to  the  cynical,  weU-ln- 
formed  Europt  an  public,  and  also  I  suggest 
to  the  increasi  ogly  well-informed  American 
public. 

While  the  P-esident  talks  about  deep  re- 
ductions, he  if.  in  fact,  planning  to  build 
17.000  more  hidrogen  bombs,  including  the 
small  strategi<  sea-launched  cruise  missOe. 
unveriflable  b  '  National  Technical  Means, 
which  signals  Qie  end  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments; the  eittremely  accurate  and  rapid 
Pershing  II  mssile,  which  could  well  insti- 
gate a  Soviet  Launch-On-Waming  system 
where  computers  initiate  nuclear  war;  MX 
and  D5  Tridei  t  II  missiles,  which  were  de- 
signed with  th  i  accuracy  and  reliability  the 
Adminlstratioii  feels  it  needs  for  a  first- 
strike,  so-callei  I  "winnable"  war.  Such  a  nu- 
clear war  is  iescribed  in  the  Pentagon's 
Five- Year  'De  fense  Guidance. "  which  calls 
for  preparatio  as  for  a  protracted  nuclear 
war  to  be  foug  tit  over  a  period  of  6  months, 
at  the  end  of  i  ?hlch  time  the  U.S.  will  "pre- 
vail." That  Is,  ihe  U.S.  will  have  more  nucle- 
ar warheads  |han  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
"guidance"  aM)  calls  for  decapitation  of  the 
Soviet  leaden  tiip  by  Pershing  II  missiles 
(leaders  who  »uld  only  "control"  such  a 
war  if  alive);  fi  ir  guerrilla  warfare  in  eastern 
Europe;  for  s  nti-satellite  and  anti-subma- 
rine warfare;  ^d  for  economic  warfare  with 
the  Soviet  Unibn. 

The  Presid  int's  past  advisor.  Eugene 
Rostow,  said  I  hat  "We  are  living  in  a  pre- 
war and  not  a  post-war  world,"  and  his  new 
nominee  to  he  ul  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agrncy,  Kenneth  Adelman,  calls 
arms  control  i  "sham,"  and  said  that  one 
reason  not  to  rush  into  talks  is  "that  in  a 
democracy  thise  negotiations  tend  to  dis- 
courage mone:  for  defense  programs." 

The  AdminJ  stration  plans  to  spend  $2.2 
trillion,  incluci  Ing  cost  over-runs  on  defense 
in  the  next  i  years,  while  programs  for 
health  care.  N  :edicaid,  health  Insurance  are 
cut,  and  WIC  programs  which  supply  milk 
for  infants  ani  I  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care 
for  poor  wom<  n  are  dismantled.  The  nation- 
al infant  morl  ality  is  now  12.8  per  1.000;  in 
Wastiington,  I  ).C..  22.8.  with  whites  at  8  and 
blacks  at  28  p  t  thousand.  The  world's  most 
affluent  natio  i  now  ranks  1 1th  in  the  world 
in  infant  mor  Ality.  The  world  spends  $600 
billion  a  year  or  $1  million  a  minute  on  the 
arms  race,  wlile  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
children  are  malnourished  and  starving. 
The  economy  of  this  country  Is  in  disrepair, 
a  large  cause  1  telng  the  cost-plus  exorbitant- 
ly expensive  dead-end  defense  Industry. 
More  than  ha|f  the  country's  scientists  and 
engineers  are  funded  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Th( :  brilliant  technological  exper- 
tise which  on<  e  made  this  country  so  power- 
ful economics  Uy  is  systematically  being  di- 
verted towan  8  weapons  technology,  while 
Japan  and  W(  st  Oermany,  with  virtually  no 
war  budgets,  forge  ahead  in  their  econo- 
mies, relative!  <i  speaking. 

The  people  )f  this  country  are  now  under- 
standing the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
They  are  beg  nning  to  realize  that  there  la 
no  "defense"  igainst  nuclear  weapons;  that 
the  Departmi  nt  of  Defense  is  a  misnomer 
and  should  pi  obably  be  accorded  its  original 
title  of  Depar  ment  of  War. 

Physlciana,  Uong  with  many  others,  have 
produced  this  enormous  popular  mandate  to 
end  the  armt  race.  The  people  now  under- 
stand that  th  ire  may  very  likely  be  no  long- 
term  biologic  il  or  social  survival  after  a  nu- 
clear war,  an  1  that  nuclear  war  cannot  be 
"limited"  or "  Drotracted." 


Conversely,  the  Administration  seems  to 
believe  in  post-nuclear  war  survivability; 
otherwise,  there  can  be  no  rationale  for 
these  new  weapon  systems.  I  would  suggest 
that  T.  K.  Jones,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who  said,  "If  there  are  enough 
shovels  to  go  around,  we  are  all  going  to 
make  it,"  and  others,  have  not  studied  the 
scientific  literature  on  long-term  survivabil- 
ity. 

Recently,  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences  investigated  the  medical  and  eco- 
logical consequences  of  a  conservative  nucle- 
ar war  scenario,  using  only  one-half  the 
total  1985  megatonnage  of  the  super- 
powers. Targeting  Involved  all  cities  and 
towns  with  populations  greater  than  100.000 
in  the  U.S..  Canada,  east  and  west  Europe, 
USSR,  Japan.  North  and  South  Korea.  Viet- 
nam. Australia.  South  Africa,  and  Cuba,  and 
cities  of  more  than  500,000  in  India,  China. 
Pakistan  and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Of  the  1.3  billion  urban  population  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  750  million  would  be 
killed  immediately  from  blast  alone,  and  350 
million  severely  injured.  Pire  and  fall-out 
will  kill  hundreds  of  millions  more.  An 
attack  only  on  the  nuclear  reactors  in 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  would  render  uninhabi- 
table by  normal  radiation  standards  for 
years  or  even  decades  both  these  continents. 

Many  millions  of  survivors  would  die  from 
epidemics  of  cholera,  typhoid,  dysentery,  tu- 
berculosis, rabies,  polio.  Black  Plague,  and 
hepatitis.  These  diseases  would  be  spread  by 
proliferating  radiation-resistant  insect  vec- 
tors (cockroaches,  flies,  lice  and  fleas)  from 
animal  and  human  corpses  to  the  living. 
Birds  which  normally  eat  the  insects  will  be 
killed  from  fall-out.  Survivors  will  be  suscep- 
tible to  disease  as  fall-out  and  starvation 
compromise  their  immune  systems,  and 
antibiotics  and  medical  care  wUl  be  virtually 
non-existent. 

By  conservative  estimates.  5.4-12.8  million 
will  die  of  fatal  cancers.  17-31  million  will  be 
sterile,  and  6.4-16.3  million  children  will  be 
bom  genetically  defective.  (These  calcula- 
tions were  made  only  for  a  7-day  radiation 
dose.  A  25-year  dose  would  incur  millions 
more  cases  of  disease.) 

A  sununer  attack  could  spark  forest  and 
grass  fires,  which  could  cover  the  VS.  A 
thick  layer  of  particulate  and  photo-chemi- 
cal smog  from  forest,  oil  and  gas  fires  could 
blanket  the  northern  hemisphere,  reducing 
noon-day  sim  by  a  factor  of  2-150. 

Massive  reductions  of  stratospheric  ozone 
could  cause  Increased  solar  UV  light  to 
damage  most  unprotected  human  and 
animal  eyes;  induce  lethal  sunburn  within 
an  hour  to  exposed  people;  increase  the  inci- 
dence of  skin  cancer,  melanomas,  and  vita- 
min D  toxicity  in  the  northern  and  south- 
em  hemisphere  survivors;  destroy  large  pop- 
ulations of  phytoplankton  In  the  ocean, 
which  create  oxygen  to  replace  the  ozone 
layer.  The  increased  UV  light  could  also  kill 
most  microorganisms  which  constitute  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  of  life  at  which  man 
stands  at  the  apex. 

Severe  famine  induced  by  smog,  UV 
damage,  cooling  of  the  earth,  absent  fertiliz- 
ers. Insecticides,  machinery  and  manpower 
would  catalyze  the  effects  of  disease  and 
would  kill  hundreds  of  miUions  in  the  Third 
World.  Cooling  of  the  earth  by  1-2  degrees 
Fahrenheit  could  Induce  another  Ice  Age. 

Rain  water  and  surface  water  and  most 
food  will  be  contaminated  with  radio-active 
isotopes.  Survivors  may  well  be  psychotic 
with  grief,  acutely  anxious,  or  so  severely 
depressed  that  the  drive  for  survival  and  re- 
production may  disappear. 


If  these  known  and  unknown  global  ef- 
fects reacted  in  a  synergistic  faahlon,  it  is 
possible  that  most  planetary  life  would  be 
extinguished. 

The  19th  century  German  pathologist, 
Rudolph  Vlrchow,  said,  "Medicine  is  a  social 
science,  and  politics  is  medicine  writ  large." 
In  the  past,  physicians  have  worked  with 
politicians  to  practice  preventive  medicine— 
to  eliminate  smallpox,  control  malaria,  and 
immunize  our  children. 

Nuclear  war  Is  the  ultimate  medical  issue. 
PSRA  has  effectively  educated  the  public 
about  the  medical  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  It 
must  now  help  to  prescribe  the  therapy. 
Prevention  of  nuclear  war  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  the  democratic  political 
process. 

PSR  win.  therefore,  encourage  passage  of 
bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze  resolutions 
In  the  House  and  Senate,  will  support  pas- 
sage of  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty,  and 
will  discourage  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  the  new  destablizing  weapons  and 
delivery  systems— the  MX,  D5-Trident  n 
Missile,  Pershing  II.  sea-launched  and  ad- 
vanced cruise  missile.  This  is  not  unllateria- 
lism.  There  now  exists  a  position  of  strate- 
gic parity  between  the  two  superpowers. 
Russia  has  said  if  these  new  weapons  are 
produced  she,  too.  will  build  them.  There- 
fore, the  window  of  opportunity  for  obtain- 
ing a  freeze  remains  open,  at  the  most.  1-2 
more  years. 

The  freeze  movement  has  only  Just  begun. 
It  will  become  the  dominant  topic  of  the 
Presidential  and  Congressional  campaigns. 

But  what  beyond  the  freeze?  There  are 
still  50,000  nuclear  weapons  and  only  1.000- 
2.000  "worthwhUe"  targets  In  either  super- 
power. EAfery  day  we  live  on  borrowed  time. 
Do  the  politicians.  Pentagon  officials,  scien- 
tists, and  military  Industrial  complex  under- 
stand this? 

The  children  do.  Recently,  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  studied  1,000  adoles- 
cents in  Boston,  and  to  their  horror  found 
the  majority  don't  believe  they  will  live  to 
adulthood,  have  babies,  or  get  jobs.  One 
little  girl  recently  said  at  a  conference, 
"Nobody  likes  to  be  given  a  broken  gift. 
This  is  how  we  feel  about  our  future."  The 
parents  do.  The  polls  reflect  this.  The 
women  do,  Ulustrated  by  the  gender  gap  in 
the  polls.  Women  and  men  with  nurturing 
vision  are  the  driving  force  In  this  move- 
ment. They  provide  a  unique  contribution. 
They  comprehend  the  genesis  of  life  and, 
also,  understand  the  concept  of  conflict  res- 
olution. Negotiating  from  the  "position  of 
strength"  never  produces  resolution,  only 
destruction  of  relationships. 

How  many  leaders  of  the  world  really 
emotionally  understand  what  they  are 
doing?  They  are  people  who  are  caught  in 
pre-nuclear  thinking.  Einstein  said.  "The 
splitting  of  the  atom  has  changed  every- 
thing save  man's  mode  of  thinking,  thus  we 
drift  towards  unparalleled  catastrophe." 

How  many  leaders  of  the  world  have  wit- 
nessed the  explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb, 
felt  the  Intense  heat,  and  seen  battleships 
disappear  In  the  ocean  like  splinters?  How 
many  have  witnessed  the  miracle  of  the 
birth  of  a  baby?  How  many  have  helped  a 
child  to  die  and  supported  the  parents  in 
their  grief? 

The  American  people  are  realizing  the 
only  pragmatic  way  to  break  the  psychic 
numbing  of  politicians  is  to  threaten  their 
political  survival. 

Americans  are  organizing  in  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  country  to  elect  a 


Preatdent  and  Congress  In  1984,  committed 
to  rapid  bilateral  nuclear  dlaarmanent. 

We  live  on  a  gravely  threatened  planet 
and  face  an  acute  clinical  emergency.  Time 
is  of  the  eaaenoe.  As  we  move  towards  disar- 
mament, we  must  not  forget  that  the  cauae 
of  the  Ulnen  is  not  the  weapons  per  se,  but 
the  relationahip  of  the  superpowers.  This 
can  be  solved  only  by  moral  initiatives  and  a 
climate  of  good  will.  Recent  history  donon- 
strmtea  such  a  move  with  a  hegemonic  Com- 
munist superpower,  which  has  not  always 
respected  human  rights.  Nuclear-armed 
China,  once  such  a  despised  and  bitter 
enemy,  was  made  an  ally  by  a  conservative 
Republican  president. 

After  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  President 
Kennedy  initiated  conciliatory  moves  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  stopped  atmospheric 
testing.  They  responded.  They  stopped  pro- 
duction of  strategic  bombers.  A  hotline  was 
established.  The  Russians  were  so  pleased 
with  these  moves  they  called  It  "The  Policy 
of  Mutual  Example."  Tensions  between  the 
superpowers  reached  an  all-time  low.  The 
whole  world  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
then  deeply  mourned  his  death. 

President  Reag^  could  also  be  perceived 
by  posterity  as  a  great  statesman.  If  he  took 
the  moral  Initiative  and  made  the  first  move 
towards  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  he 
could  offer  them  a  much-wanted  Most-Fa- 
vored Nation  status  In  trade.  Should  Russia 
and  America  become  friends,  the  weapons 
would  become  anachronistic  overnight. 

America  is  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth.  Because  the  Russian  people  don't 
have  a  democracy,  we  have  double  the  re- 
sponsibility to  prevent  nuclear  war.  Ameri- 
cans are  wonderful,  kind,  loving  people,  who 
desperately  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 
America  built  and  used  the  first  nuclear 
weapon.  It  has  led  the  arms  race.  It  can  and 
will  lead  the  world  to  salvation  and  survival. 

To  this  end  and  on  behalf  of  humanity,  I 
make  this  call  today.  Mr.  President,  you 
have  given  us  a  Five- Year  Plan  for  massive 
rearmament  with  a  goal  of  nuclear  war 
fighting  capability.  We  call  upon  you  to  re- 
spond to  the  peoples'  needs,  and  give  us  a 
five-year  plan  for  disarmament  with  a  goal 
of  nuclear  war  prevention. 

We  call  upon  you  to  negotiate  a  U.S.- 
Soviet freeze  within  one  year. 

We  call  upon  you  to  achieve  a  50  percent 
bilateral  cut  in  all  nuclear  weapons  and  de- 
livery systems  in  the  next  two  years. 

We  call  upon  you  to  achieve  a  bilateral 
two-thirds  reduction  of  the  remainder  In  the 
following  two  years. 

Ilie  vast  majority  of  Americans  want  not 
only  a  freeze,  but  also  reduction. 

It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  preserve  this 
country.  Four  billion  human  beings  live  nei- 
ther in  America  nor  Russia  and  they,  too, 
desperately  want  to  survive. 

We  are  the  curators  of  life  on  earth.  The 
decisions  we  make  in  the  next  two  years 
may  determine  the  future  of  God's  cre- 
ation.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Pzu,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Vocational  Education  Act,  S.  554. 
Unemployment  amongst  older  Amer- 
icans has  grown  at  an  alarming  rate 
throughout  the  course  of  this  reces- 
sion with  joblessness  for  those  over  45 
reaching  a  record  of  nearly  2  million 


persons  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1982.  Approximately  one-half  of 
these  Individuals  is  55  or  older.  Since 
July  of  1981,  this  represents  an  in- 
crease of  almost  58  percent  for  a  group 
of  persons  who  often  face  barriers  to 
employment  not  applied  to  younger 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  particularly 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to 
the  eligibility  criteria  for  participating 
in  this  program  and  to  the  structure 
through  which  the  program,  if  en- 
acted, will  be  administered.  State  allo- 
cations—based  on  the  ntimber  of  resi- 
dents over  45  years  of  age— will  be 
available  for  employment  based  pro- 
grams where  Job  opportunities  can  be 
identified,  particularly  in  industries 
with  new  and  emerging  technology. 
Training  programs,  placement  serv- 
ices, and  counseling  for  older  workers 
are  also  eligible  for  funding.  I  might 
point  out  that,  in  an  effort  to  facili- 
tate participation,  the  legislation  spe- 
cifically names  as  training  sites  com- 
munity and  Junior  colleges,  vocational 
programs,  and  other  facilities  accessi- 
ble and  convenient  to  the  older 
worker. 

In  carrying  out  the  training  pro- 
grams under  this  act,  priority  will  be 
accorded  older  Americans  who  are  en- 
tering the  work  force  for  the  first 
time,  who  are  unemployed  and  in  need 
of  retraining  for  new  job  opportuni- 
ties, and  who  need  training  for  high 
technology  positions. 

Each  State  desiring  to  receive  assist- 
ance will  be  required  to  establish  an 
older  Americans  Job  training  commit- 
tee composed  of  representatives  from 
the  State  education  agency,  the  State 
agency  on  aging,  the  State  board  of 
vocational  education,  a  representative 
from  the  postsecondary  vocational 
education  community,  an  officer  from 
the  State  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  Jobs  Training  and 
Partnership  Act,  and  a  representative 
of  the  private  sector.  The  expertise 
represented  on  this  committee  should 
insure  effective  and  innovative  use  of 
available  funds  with  programs  tailored 
to  individual  communities. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  struc- 
tural unemployment  among  the  older 
members  of  our  work  force  has 
reached  an  alltime  high,  I  can  think  of 
no  program  more  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention than  retraining  and  placement 
of  those  individuals  who  have  a  proven 
history  of  participation  In  the  work 
force,  who  are  anxious  to  continue  to 
contribute  actively,  and  whose  princi- 
pal barriers  to  effective  contribution 
are  age  and  the  need  to  upgrade  their 
skUls. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  us  in  support  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Vocational  Education  Act— it  is 
an  investment  well  worth  making.* 


REAGAN  ADBONISTRATION'S 

ARMS   REQUEST   FOR   EL   SAL- 
VADOR 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
oiH>ose  the  administration's  request 
for  an  additional  $60  million  in  arms 
aid  for  El  Salvador.  Instead  of  pursu- 
ing a  policy  of  military  escalation  in 
that  war-torn  nation,  I  believe  the 
United  States  must  work  with  our 
democratic  allies  to  achieve  a  military 
truce,  a  halt  to  arms  supplies  to  any  of 
the  belligerents  from  any  source,  and 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  that  tragic 
conflict. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  "End 
Run  on  El  Salvador,"  a  commentary 
on  the  administration's  unfortunate 
policy  toward  that  country  written  by 
former  New  York  Times  senior  editor 
John  B.  Oakes  and  published  in  that 
newspaper  last  week.  Mr.  Oakes  warns 
that  the  United  States  risks  total  dis- 
aster in  El  Salvador  by  playing  "fast 
and  loose"  with  the  certification  proc- 
ess imposed  by  Congress,  rejecting 
proposals  for  negotiations,  and  reljring 
instead  on  increasingly  massive  Ameri- 
can military  equipment  to  save  the 
day  for  democracy  in  Central  America. 
I  ask  that  Mr.  Oakes'  commentary  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  commentary  follows: 

Sun  Run  OR  Salvador 
(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  is  in 
danger  of  putting  himself  in  the  same  class 
as  the  Watts  and  the  Burfords  and  all  the 
other  Presidential  appointees  who  are 
busily  engaged  in  doing  end  runs  around 
Congress  and  the  law  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  policy  objectives  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration. 

He  is  falling  Into  this  trap  by  blandly  and 
blindly  following  the  road  to  disaster  in 
Central  America  as  laid  out  by  his  predeces- 
sor, former  Secretary  Haig,  for  whose  poli- 
cies Mr.  Shultz  only  recently  expressed 
warm  admiration.  That's  not  surprising,  he 
observed,  since  they  both  serve  the  same 
President. 

What  is  surprising,  however,  is  that  a  man 
of  Mr.  Shultz's  stature  would  put  his  name 
to  the  latest  State  Department  docimient 
certifying  to  Congress  that  El  Salvador's 
Government  qualifies  for  the  threefold  In- 
crease In  military  aid  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  now  proposing. 

Two  revealing  reports,  virtually  unnoticed 
in  the  press,  by  American  observers  just 
back  from  El  Salvador  demonstrated  the 
falsity  of  the  SUte  Department's— and  Sec- 
retary Shultz's— position. 

The  first  of  these  comes  from  a  mission  to 
El  Salvador  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  Is  signed  by  a 
former  President  of  the  Association  and  a 
former  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

"The  slaughter  of  civilians  by  security 
forces  goes  on  at  a  monstrous  rate,"  the 
report  declares,  "and,  thus  far,  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  a  single  member  of  these 
forces  has  been  convicted  or  sentenced  In 
any  case  involving  the  murder  or  torture  of 
a  citizen  labeled  'subversive'  by  the  security 
forces. ...  If  the  Incidence  [of  civilian  mur- 
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Shitlts's  certification  does  some- 
evade  tbe  clear  meaning  of 
to  all  the  world  that.  de- 
Department's  periodic  de- 
l^uman  rights  violations,  the 
willing  tor  policy  reasons  to 
he    elimination    by    illegal 
subvosives   abroad.   If, 
not  at  home? 
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^te  Department's  obstnic- 
with  Salvadoran  au- 
i(|cking  a  thorough  investiga- 
two  years  ago  of  four 
social  workers, 
were  nuns.  Issued  by  the 
Lawyers   Committee   for 
uman  Rights,  which  repre- 
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are  now  awaiting  trial. 
dministration  has  played  so 
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addltional  restrictions— 
that  the  Salvadoran 
negotiations  with  the  op- 
ll|cely  to  be  no  more  effective 
ones.  The  real  change 
not  in  law  but  in  policy. 
sounded  a  good  deal  like 
Halg  the  other  day  when 
idea  of  negotiations  to  bring 
war  to  an  end.   In 
strengthened  the  analogy 
States  policy  in  B  Salvador 
Vietnam  a  few  years  ago, 
stance— until  too 
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BALTIMORE 

•  Mr.    SARIANE8.    Mr.    President, 
Thomas  Jefi  erson  told  us  that  "If  a 


nation  ezi)ect8  to  be  ignorant  and  free, 
it  expects  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be."  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  we  have  recognized  the  cen- 
tral importance  of  education  and 
placed  a  premium  on  achieving  the 
educated  citizenry  necessary  to  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Unlike  any  other  nation,  America 
has  established  as  a  national  goal  the 
opportunity  that  a  young  boy  or  girl, 
through  the  development  of  their  own 
talents  and  abilities,  can  go  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ladder  to  the  top. 
It  is  the  dedicated  teachers  and  princi- 
pals in  our  schools  and  classrooms  day 
in  and  day  out  who  are  the  prime  re- 
source for  delivering  on  that  promise 
of  America. 

In  Maryland  we  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  large  numbers  of  dedicated 
and  qualified  educators  preparing  our 
children  and  working  to  build  the  tal- 
ents of  the  next  generation.  Every 
county  and  city  has  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  such  outstanding  molders  of 
our  Nation's  youth.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  highlights  two 
such  educators  in  Baltimore  City  and 
points  out  the  many  advances  and  im- 
provements in  Baltimore's  outstanding 
school  system. 

The  two  fine  school  principals, 
Evelyn  Beasley  and  Amett  Brown, 
highlighted  by  the  article  are  not  only 
highly  qualified  educators  and  manag- 
ers, but  leaders  involved  in  instilling 
the  love  of  learning,  as  well  as  insuring 
that  their  students  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  curriculum.  Their  ef- 
forts have  been  rewarded  in  the  best 
way  possible— in  the  achievement  and 
success  of  their  students. 

Mr.  President,  all  over  Maryland 
and,  I  am  sure,  all  over  America,  there 
are  effective  educators  like  Mrs.  Beas- 
ley and  Mr.  Brown— strong,  caring 
principals  able  to  guide  dedicated 
teachers.  The  recent  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  tells  the  story  of 
two  such  outstanding  leaders,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Imna  Citt  Schools  Lin  Stamsabss  With 

HiLP  or  Stkorg  Prihcipals 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Baltimobz.— Roland  Park  School  here  ex- 
emplifies an  encouraging  phenomenon  in 
American  education:  the  reconstituted 
urban  public  school  that  works,  often  under 
the  leader^p  of  a  strong-minded  principal. 

Roland  Park  once  was  an  elite  preserve  of 
the  high-income  northwest  Baltimore 
neighborhoods  that  surround  the  elementa- 
ry and  Jimlor  high  school.  Then  came  deseg- 
regation and  a  1971  reaoning  plan.  Black 
students  and  some  whites  from  low-income 
neighborhoods  arrived,  and  more-affluent 
white  students  departed. 

Conditions  at  the  school  deteriorated, 
partly  because  many  of  the  new  arrivato  re- 
sented being  transferred.  They  wrote  on  the 
waUs.  Some  urinated  in  the  stairwelto.  In 
1076,  police  had  to  break  up  a  student  melee 


in  tbe  streeU  outside.  Worst  of  an,  Rcdand 
Park  ninth  graders  were  scoring  more  than 
a  year  behind  the  national  average  for  read- 
ing «fcniii  and  almost  two  years  behind  in 
math. 

Things  began  to  change  on  Maieb  8, 1076, 
the  day  Evelyn  Beasley  walked  through 
Roland  Park's  battered  front  door  and  took 
over  as  principal.  There  were  new  rules: 
Bring  a  notebook  and  pen  or  pencU  every 
day:  don't  wear  tank  tope  or  shorts;  dont 
throw  food  in  the  cafeteria.  And  Mrs.  Beas- 
ley. a  chunky,  motherly  woman,  didn't  hesi- 
tate to  suspend  violaters.  She  also  encour- 
aged effective  teachers  and  was  able  to  get 
rid  of  poor  ones.  With  parents,  she  lobbied 
successfully  for  an  advanced  academic  pro- 
gram open  to  bright  students  citywide  as 
well  as  to  neighborhood  children. 

Today,  with  some  1,550  studenU  crowded 
into  its  weathered  brick  building,  a  majority 
of  them  from  low-income  black  homes. 
Roland  Park  School  to  20  percent  over  ca- 
pacity. But  the  walls  and  stairways  are 
clean.  Disciplinary  suspensions  have  fallen 
more  ttian  80  percent  since  1976.  And 
Junior-high  students  are  nearly  two  years 
ahead  of  the  national  reading  and  math 


averages. 


BSOAS  TREND 


UrlMui  schooto  of  thto  quality  still  are  in 
the  minority.  Problems  such  as  high  drop- 
out rates,  low  achievement  and  occasional 
violence  continue  to  plague  the  upper 
grades  of  public  education  in  many  cities. 
However,  educators  say,  some  newly  effec- 
tive schooto  have  emerged  from  one-time 
blackboard  Jungles  in  Baltimore,  Richmond. 
Atlanta.  Dallas,  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and 
elsewhere.  And  despite  budget  cutbacks  and 
teacher  layoffs,  these  educators  say,  the 
trend  continues. 

Confidence  in  public  education  in  Mem- 
phto  was  strong  enough  that  a  comfortable 
majority  of  black  and  white  voters  last  year 
approved  a  sales-tax  increase  that  Includes 
$13  million  annually  for  the  city's  schools. 
Willie  Herenton,  the  Memphto  school  super- 
intendent, estimates  that  60  percent  of  hto 
first-through-eighth  graders  currently  score 
at  or  above  their  grade  level  in  reading  and 
math.  Pour  years  ago,  only  40  percent  did, 
he  says.  He  attributes  much  of  the  improve- 
ment to  training  that  principato  are  getting 
from  administrators  on  how  to  evaluate 
teachers  and  suggest  Improvements. 

The  turnabout  Isn't  limited  to  "magnet" 
schooto  like  Roland  Park  that  offer  special 
programs  to  attract  bright  pupils.  Balti- 
more's list  of  much-improved  schools  also 
includes  Cherry  Hill  Junior  High,  whose 
student  body  to  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
an  all-black,  mostly  poor  or  blue-collar  com- 
munity on  the  city's  southeast  side.  Cherry 
Hill's  principal,  54-year-old  Amett  Brown 
Jr.,  plays  the  role  of  strong  father  for  many 
of  tito  students,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
come  from  fatherless  households. 

The  end  of  the  Vietnam-protest  era  and 
the  reviving  of  respect  for  authority  have 
helped.  "Ten  years  ago,  you'd  walk  into  a 
school  and  the  kids  would  run  all  over  you," 
says  John  Crew,  who  recently  retired  ss  Bal- 
timore's superintendent  of  schooto.  "We 
don't  have  that  anymore." 

Another  factor  to  community  and  state 
pressure  to  improve  students'  basic  skills. 
"We  wtmt  students  who  can  read  and  write 
and  compute,  who  can  get  and  hold  Jobs  and 
who  can  be  active  in  Baltimore  public  life," 
says  Baltimore's  Mayor,  William  Schaefer. 

Six  years  ago,  after  a  decade  marked  by 
desegregation  problems,  a  bitter  teachers' 


strike,  white  flight  and  declining  test  scores, 
Baltimore  overhauled  its  school  curriculum. 
It  emphasized  basics  such  as  reading  and 
arithmetic  that  would  be  tested  on  achieve- 
ment ezama,  and  It  tied  these  to  more-fre- 
quent testing  of  student  skills.  Reading  and 
math  scores  have  since  climbed  significantly 
throughout  the  system,  although  last 
spring's  high-school  graduates  remained 
wdl  below  the  national  average  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  for  college  admis- 
sion. 

Baltimore  also  has  added  a  third  year  of 
math  and  science  and  a  third  and  fourth 
year  of  French  or  Spanish  to  its  graduation 
requirements  for  college-bound  high-school 
studmts.  Some  middle-class  white  students 
have  been  returning  to  the  system,  officiato 
say. 

What  makes  a  school  effective  continues 
to  be  debated.  Not  surprisingly,  though  ev- 
eryone's list  begins  with  a  strong  prindiMtl 
able  to  guide,  or  at  least  recognize  and  sup- 
port, effective  teachers— a  description  that 
fits  Evelyn  Beasley  at  Baltimore's  Roland 
Park  and  Amett  Brown  at  Cherry  Hill. 

EVELTH  BKASLKT 

A  few  days  before  she  took  over  troubled 
Roland  Park  school  in  1976,  Mrs.  Beasley 
opened  a  folder  that  had  been  prepared  for 
her.  It  contained  letters  and  memos  detail- 
ing the  teacher  shortcomings  and  other 
problems  she  would  face  at  her  new  post. 
After  glancing  at  a  couple  of  the  comments, 
though,  she  threw  away  most  of  the  folder's 
contents.  "I  didn't  want  to  read  any  of  that 
stuff,"  she  rememljers,  "I  wanted  to  Judge 
for  myself." 

Evelyn  Beasley  has  been  figuring  it  out 
for  herself  ever  since  her  1930s  childhood  in 
an  east  Baltimore  black  ghetto.  The  Balti- 
more school  system  luiows  her  as  "a  bit  of  a 
renegade  who  often  ignores  bureaucratic 
procedures  but  who  firmly  l>elieves  that 
bright  students  should  be  challenged,"  says 
Ruth  Silverstone,  a  former  president  of  the 
Roland  Park  parent-teacher  association  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  school 
board. 

Soon  after  moving  to  Roland  Park,  Mrs. 
Beasley— who  puts  in  10-  and  12-hour  days 
and  worlcs  through  summer  vacation  as 
well— got  out  in  front  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers who  wanted  to  create  the  city's  first  ad- 
vanced program  at  the  school,  with  empha- 
sto  on  math,  science,  writing  and  foreign 
languages. 

The  proposal  irked  some  other  principato, 
who  resented— and  still  resent— the  loss  of 
their  brightest  students  to  Roland  Park  and 
what  they  saw  as  favored  treatment  for  a 
well-off  neighborhood.  "Roland  Park  actual- 
ly to  a  private  school  within  a  public 
system,"  complains  Mr.  Brown,  the  princi- 
pal of  Cherry  HUl  Junior  High. 

Mrs.  Beasely  counters  that  75  percent  of 
her  Junior-high  youngsters  are  black— close 
to  the  citywide  average;  tliat  52  percent  of 
her  students  qualify  for  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches:  and  that  per-pupil  costs  and 
class  sizes  at  Roland  Park  are  no  different 
from  those  at  other  schooto. 

Unquestionably,  though,  Roland  Park  to 
special.  Last  spring  its  math  team  placed 
second  in  a  statewide  competition.  Close  to 
200  youngsters,  some  now  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate schooto,  are  on  Roland  Park's  waiting 
Itot.  Mrs.  Beasely's  ideas  are  spreading;  a 
second  Baltimore  Junior  high  school  started 
an  advanced  program  last  year,  and  similar 
programs  at  still  other  schooto  are  under 
study. 

As  the  final  evaluator  of  her  teachers, 
Mrs.  Beasley  tries  to  remain  aloof  from 


their  day-to-day  problems.  She  delegates 
most  classroom  monitoring  to  department 
heads  and  two  assistant  principals.  She  also 
has  brought  In  part-time  "msster  teachers" 
to  guide  other  teachers,  seek  out  special 
Ixxdcs  and  teaching  materials,  and  give  addi- 
tional instruction  to  extremely  bright 
youngsters. 

Tbe  Roland  Park  climate  has  attracted  in- 
novative teachers,  as  well  as  platoons  of 
parent  volunteers  for  activities  ranging 
from  music  instruction  to  running  tbe 
school  fair.  Dan  Cohen,  the  youthful  head 
of  the  math  department,  created  a  comput- 
er programming  course  with  a  single  desk- 
top computer  that  be  won  in  a  raffle.  Later, 
he  persuaded  a  Baltimore  bank  to  donate 
four  more  computers. 

Roland  Park's  principal  describes  herself 
as  "a  bug  about  grammar  and  syllabifica- 
tioiL"  When  a  teacher's  blackboard  instruc- 
tions or  ditto  sheets  are  deficient  in  either, 
the  teacher  hears  about  it  from  Mrs.  Beas- 
ley. Recently,  a  teacher  newly  transferred 
from  another  school  complained  of  imfair 
treatment  by  her  former  supervisors.  After 
listening  to  the  teacher's  ungrammatical 
qjeech.  Mrs.  Beasely  bluntly  advised  her 
that  the  criticism  had  been  to  the  point.  "I 
told  her  she  needed  to  wear  a  dictionary  on 
one  wrist  and  an  Engltoh  grammar  on  the 
other,"  she  says. 

Discipline  to  strict,  but  the  enforcement 
style  to  parental  rather  than  penaL  "Mrs. 
Beasley  to  like  a  mother  to  all  the  Idds. 
They  Imow  she's  going  to  l)e  fair,"  says  the 
parent  of  a  seventh-grader  after  Itotening  to 
the  principal  deliver  a  stem  lecture  to  her 
son  and  three  other  lx>ys  found  fighting  in  a 
washroom. 

"Mrs.  Beasley  isn't  going  to  let  anyone 
hurt  you,"  says  Cydney  Scott,  a  seventh 
grader,  in  explaining  why  her  mother  was 
willing  to  let  her  transfer  from  a  private 
school  to  Roland  Park  thto  fall.  A  first 
grader  who  encounters  Mrs.  Beasley  in  a 
crowded  hallway  to  even  more  direct.  "I  love 
you,"  she  says,  reaching  up  to  hug  the 
beaming  princiiMl. 

ARHETT  BROVni,  JR. 

If  Roland  Park  school  enjoys  a  certain 
mystique  because  of  its  location.  Cherry  Hill 
Junior  High,  situated  in  a  poor  black  com- 
munity overloolLing  an  arm  of  Baltimore 
Harbor,  suffers  a  certain  reputation. 

Mr.  Brown  saw  the  physical  evidence 
when  he  took  over  as  principal  five  years 
ago:  burned-out  student  lockers,  graffiti-cov- 
ered walls,  a  ravaged  second-floor  corridor 
that  was  closed  off  with  heavy  steel  gates  to 
keep  out  the  vandato  and  pot  smokers.  Some 
students  customarily  came  equipped  with 
nothing  but  their  transtotor  radios.  Cafete- 
ria fights  with  full  milk  cartons  and  street 
fights  with  f tots  were  regular  events. 

"The  children  acted  like  heathen,"  recalto 
Rosa  McCoy,  a  city  official  based  in  the 
Cherry  Hill  section.  She  says  the  Junior 
high  was  considered  "a  graveyard  for  older 
teachers."  Students  also  were  more  than  a 
year  behind  the  national  average  in  math 
and  over  two  years  behind  in  reading. 

Today,  Cherry  Hill  students  get  a  tough 
message  from  their  principal  in  hto  usual 
opening-day  speech:  "Students  do  as  they 
are  directed.  Those  who  perstot  in  dtorupt- 
ing  our  school  are  removed  permanently." 

Hall  signs  are  reminders:  'Late  today? 
Stay  today,"  and  "I  don't  fight!  I  think!"  To 
a  newly  arrived  seventh  grader  who  mum- 
bles unconvinclngly  that  he  accidentally 
flushed  away  hto  washroom  pass,  Mr.  Brown 
says  sternly:  "Don't  tell  me  any  Mary-had-a- 
little-lamb  stories." 


Mr.  Brown  has  strictly  enforced  rules 
against  troublemaklng.  He  has  reversed  tbe 
previous  principal's  policy  against  ever  call- 
ing tbe  police.  As  a  result,  nowadays  the 
school  needs  only  one  security  officer  In- 
stead of  two. 

"I've  been  like  tbe  bulldog  hen,"  Mr. 
Brown  says.  But.  while  Cherry  Hill  pupils 
now  are  a  year  ahead  of  the  national  aver- 
age in  math  and  up  to  grade  level  in  read- 
ing, the  principal  fears  that  many  still  la^ 
the  ambitlcm.  curiosity  and  reasoning  power 
they  need  to  rise  in  the  world,  although 
they  can  add.  subtract,  multiply  and  divide 
well  enough,  for  example,  too  often  they 
can't  compare  imlt  prices  at  the  supermar- 
ket, he  says.  (Teste  suggest  that  student 
ability  to  use  math  in  everyday  life  has  de- 
clined naticmwlde.) 

Mr.  Brown  prefers  to  give  hto  teachers 
wide  latitude.  "There  to  no  single  method  of 
effective  teaching,"  he  believes.  Hto  role,  he 
says,  to  "to  assure  teachers  of  a  disruption- 
free  environment  in  the  classroom." 

CHierry  Hill's  best  studente  usually  cmne 
from  two-parent  homes— the  ones  in  which 
adulte  tend  to  "reinforce  what's  done  in  the 
sch(x>l,"  Mr.  Brown  observe*.  Unfortunate- 
ly, over  90  percent  of  hto  idds  are  from 
homes  without  a  father,  he  estimates. 

Thus,  the  Cherry  Hill  principal  plays  an 
important  role  for  hto  students  by  "provid- 
ing a  very  strong  black  male  figure"  for 
them  to  look  up  to,  says  John  Hulla,  an 
Engltoh  teacher  at  the  school  for  much  of 
the  past  decade. 

Sophia  (hooper,  a  ninth  grader,  seems  to 
agree:  "Mr.  Brown  treats  us  like  iito  chil- 
dren, and  that's  good.  Toung  people  don't 
like  discipline,  but  everybody  has  got  to 
have  rules." 

To  show  hto  kids  what  blacks  can  achieve. 
Mr.  Brown  arranges  such  tripe  as  a  visit  by 
35  ninth  graders  with  Baltimore's  newly 
elected  council  president,  Clarence  Du 
Bums.  Mr.  Du  Bums,  a  one-time  school 
shower-room  attendant  and  Jazz  saxaphon- 
tot  who  worked  hto  way  up  in  the  city's 
Democratic  Party,  doesn't  disappoint  them. 

"Thto  was  my  seat  for  six  years,"  Mr.  Du 
Bums  says,  indicating  one  of  the  council's 
floor  desks.  "But  my  eyes  were  up  here,"  he 
adds,  pointing  to  the  raised  chair  of  the 
coimcll  president.  "When  the  mayor  goes 
out  of  town.  I  run  the  city.  In  other  words, 
I'm  the  king  and  I  love  it.  Being  poor 
doesn't  stop  you  from  achieving." 

With  almost  no  parent  volunteers  at  lito 
school,  Mr.  Brown  finds  himself  stretched 
to  the  limit.  Unable  to  get  a  new  desk,  he  re- 
built hto  old  one  himself  in  the  school  shop, 
gluing  on  an  old  door  to  provide  a  new  top. 
He  also  built  and  installed  many  of  the 
classroom  bulletin  boards  and  currently  to 
planning  to  spray  paint  25  drafting  tables 
tliat  an  asstotant  found  in  a  warehouse.  He's 
the  school  photographer,  posting  pictures  of 
honor-roll  students  to  boost  school  spirit. 
Hto  days  begin  at  6:30  or  earlier,  and  three 
nights  a  week  until  10  pjn.  he  supervises 
Cnierry  Hill's  model-airplane  club,  one  of  ite 
few  extracurricular  activities. 

"I  get  involved  in  everything,"  he  says. 
"Because  if  I  do  it,  others  on  the  staff  will 
make  similar  contributions."* 


DEDICATION    OP    THE    ARTHUR 
ROSS  GALLERY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  latest 
achievement  of  the  Arthur  Ross  Poim- 
dation:  The  completion  of  the  Arthur 
Ross    Gallery    at    the    University   of 
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experience  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Tlirough  Ills  generosity  Arthur  Ross  has 
also  completed  a  cultural  triangle— almost  a 
century  In  the  making— at  this  Unlvenlty. 
Since  it  opened  Its  doors  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  University  Museum  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  archeolc^ical  and 
anthropological  Institutions  In  the  country. 
More  recently,  major  art  exhibitions  have 
been  displayed  at  the  University  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Contemporary  Art.  Phlladephla's 
major  institution  devoted  to  the  new  visual 
arts.  The  potential  for  extending  these  aca- 
demic and  aesthetic  experiences  at  the  Un- 
versity  is  evident.  The  campus  community 
comprises  an  alert  body  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty and  the  Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts 
attracts  people  with  special  creativity  In  a 
variety  of  fields:  fine  arts,  planning,  and 
design,  and  Includes  acclaimed  creative 
artist  and  renowed  names  in  landscape 
design  and  arcliltecture  among  Its  professo- 
rlat.  In  recent  years  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  also  attracted  Increasing  num- 
bers of  visitors  from  the  city  and  the  region 
by  its  offerings  on  campus.  This  was  appar- 
ent In  1981  when  Arthur  Ross  lent  his  set  of 
the  Caprichos  and  the  Proverbios  etchings 
by  Ooya  for  display  in  the  print  room  of  the 
Van  Pelt  Library. 

Arthur  Ross  has  thoughtfully  answered 
an  educational  need  by  providing  the  gal- 
lery the  University  lacked  for  displaying  its 
treasures  and  making  possible  a  variety  of 
exlUbitions.  He  is  further  to  be  congratulat- 
ed for  his  help  in  enhancing  the  University's 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  aesthetic  and  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  Phlladephia  region.  He 
has  the  appreciation  of  all  of  us.« 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The    Assistant    Secretary    of 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  notified  that  Memljers  who  wish  to 
be  involved  in  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  not  be  able  to  be 
here  until  approximately  11  a.m. 


The 


the 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
ajn. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:19  ajn.,  recessed  until  11 
a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Duhenberger). 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1983 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  47)  to  Improve  the  intemationai 

ocean  commerce  transportation  system  of 

the  United  SUtes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Bfr.  STEVENS.  Bfr.  President,  if  I 
might  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
there  is  a  unanimous-consent  agree* 
ment  that  this  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  be  set  aside  imtil  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
(Mr.  Thxtrmond)  wishes  to  propose  the 
amendments  referred  to  in  the  agree- 
ment that  he  wiU  offer  on  behalf  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  if  he  is  prepared  at  this 
time  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  with 
the  Judiciary  Committee  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be 
temporarily  set  aside  and  that  we  now 
proceed  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendments.  First.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Thuh- 
MORD),  will  offer,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  a  series  of  amendments.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  those 
amendments  be  in  order  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  may  touch  the 
bill  in  more  than  one  place^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMKNDIOEirr  NO.  4 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  distinguished 
chairman  ready  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments?  

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  a  pack- 
age of  amendments  to  S.  47  which  ad- 
dress the  antitrust  implications  of  this 
bill.  These  amendments  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  committee  on 
February  22,  following  a  hearing  and 
intensive  study.  I  am  personally  satis- 
fied that  these  amendments  suljstan- 
tially  improve  S.  47  and  are  unques- 
tionably in  the  public  interest. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  amend- 
ments  reflect   the   various   concerns 


raised  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  amendments  have  also  been 
reviewed  by  the  administration,  which 
agrees  that  they  are  consistent  with 
the  essential  goal  of  S.  47,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  ocean  shipping 
industry  while  addressing  the  anti- 
trust concerns  raised  by  the  legislation 
as  currently  drafted. 

BCr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  faith- 
fully discharged  its  responsibilities  to 
oversee  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  con- 
cern S.  47.  Let  me  assure  this  body 
that  the  committee  will  continue  to 
study  this  legislation  closely  and  moni- 
tor its  progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk 
these  amendments  that  are  being  of- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TBTTRiioin))    proposes   a   series   of   amend- 
ments   numbered    unprlnted    amendment 
numliered  4. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc  with  the 
exception  of  one  amendment  which 
deals  with  the  tariff  exemption  in  ex- 
isting law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  now  that  there  is  a 
group  of  amendments  to  he  considered 
en  bloc.  There  is  one  amendment  that 
is  separated  out,  is  that  correct?  That 
was  the  intent  of  what  I  asked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
was  the  intent  of  the  request. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first 
group  of  amendments  that  will  lie  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention,  once  that  vote  takes 
place,  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  to  the  remaining 
amendment  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. This  vote  will  dispose  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  amendments. 

I  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  cloak- 
rooms that  that  first  block  of  amend- 
ments will  probably  be  voted  on  some- 
time between,  I  would  say.  2  and  3 
p.m.  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  just  want  for  the  moment  to  indicate 
my  support  for  all  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  by  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  These  amendments, 
in  my  opinion,  go  a  long  way  toward 
improving  this  bill.  In  all  fairness  and 
frankness  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  they  do  not  make  the  bill  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
However.  I  strongly  urge  Members  of 
this  lx>dy  to  support  these  amend- 
ments. 

They  certainly  represent  not  only  a 
consensus  of  the  position  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  but  the  unanimous 
position  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  his  leadership  in 
proposing  these  amendments  in  com- 
mittee and  offering  them  here,  on  the 
floor. 

With  respect  to  the  one  more  contro- 
versial amendment  which  will  be  of- 
fered, as  I  understand  it.  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  I  am 
prepared  to  debate  that  at  the  appro- 
priate point,  when  the  amendment  is 
offered. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
quest was  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc; 
that  they  not  be  considered  as  one 
amendment  but  a  series  of  amend- 
ments that  will  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  imderstanding  the  Commerce 
Committee  had  with  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  that  they  had  a  series 
of  amendments,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  them  reported  as  a  series  of 
amendments  and  then  voted  on  en 
bloc  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
amendment  that  was  pulled  off. 
I  ask,  may  that  be  done? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  can 
be  accomplished  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.      

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  agreement  be  carried  out 
and  those  amendments  not  l}e  consid- 
ered as  imprinted  amendment  No.  4 
but  as  a  series  from  No.  4  through  how 
many  numbers  they  have  to  have  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  agreement  we 
mtuie.  and  that  those  amendments  l>e 
considered  en  bloc  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  with  the  exception  of  that  one 
amendment  we  set  aside,  which  is  the 
tariff  amendment  which  will  be  a  sep- 
arate amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 


UP  AMKinnixirT  No.  4 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  provisions  relating 
to  tariff  filing  and  enforcement) 

On  page  65.  line  23,  strike  out  all  after 
"item". 

On  page  76.  beginning  with  line  21.  strike 
out  all  tlirough  line  25  on  page  77. 

On  page  78.  line  1,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

On  page  78.  line  4.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  79.  beginning  with  line  6.  strilce 
out  all  through  line  20  on  page  80. 

On  page  80.  between  lines  21  and  22  insert 
the  following: 

(a)  TARirrs.— (1)  Each  controlled  carrier 
stiall  file  with  the  Commission,  and  keep 
open  to  public  inspection,  tariffs  showing  all 
its  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  and 
practices  between  all  points  or  ports  or  its 
own  route  and  on  any  through  transporta- 
tion route  that  has  been  established.  How- 
ever, common  carriers  shall  not  be  required 
to  state  separately  or  otherwise  reveal  in 
tariff  filings  the  inland  divisions  of  a 
through  rate.  Tariffs  shall— 

(A)  plainly  indicate  the  places  between 
which  cargo  will  be  carried; 

(B)  list  each  classification  of  cargo  in  use; 

(C)  set  forth  the  level  of  freight  forwarder 
compensation,  if  any.  by  a  carrier  or  confer- 
ence; 

(D)  state  separately  each  terminal  or 
other  cliarge.  privilege,  or  facility  under  the 
control  of  the  carrier  or  conference  and  any 
rules  or  regulations  that  in  any  way  change, 
affect,  or  determine  any  part  or  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  rates  or  charges;  and 

(E)  include  sample  copies  of  any  loyalty 
contract,  bill  of  lading,  contract  of  af- 
freightment, or  other  document  evidencing 
the  transportation  agreement. 

(2)  Copies  of  tariffs  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person  and  a  reasonable  ctiarge 
may  be  assessed  for  them. 

On  page  80.  line  22,  strike  out  "(a)  Con- 
trolled Carrier  Rates"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(b)  Rates". 

On  page  81.  line  16,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  82.  line  14.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  82.  line  14,  beginning  with  "Not- 
withstanding" strike  out  ttirougb  "9(d), 
the"  on  line  16.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"The". 

On  page  83,  line  3.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  84.  line  3.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  84.  line  19.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  87.  strike  out  lines  9  tlirough  11. 

On  page  87.  line  12,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  88,  line  11,  strike  out  the  comma 
after  "greater". 

On  page  88,  line  12.  strike  out  "less,  or  dif- 
ferent". 

On  page  88.  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  89. 

On  page  89.  line  3.  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  89.  line  9.  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  89,  line  21,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  89.  line  22.  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  90.  line  23.  beginning  with  "au- 
thorized" strike  out  tlirough  "tariffs"  on 
line  24. 
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3169 


3168 

On  PMC  Vt, 
penilon"and 
aloo  of  Right 

On  pate  VI, 
(i).  (S).". 

On  PMC  97. 

On  pttge  97, 
"su^wnd". 

On  page  97, 
strike  out  ttm 

On   PMC   91 
"under"  strike 


Ine  S,  strike  out  "Tkriff  Sus- 
l^sert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Suspen- 
UseTwrltT'. 
fam  4  and  6,  strike  out  "(1), 

I  De  S,  strike  out  "or  (8)". 
itrike  out  all  of  line  6  after 


throi  ifh 


1 1ne  12,  beginning  with  "any" 
or"  on  line  13. 
line    17,    beginning    with 
out  through  "or"  on  line  18. 


UP  AMEmnmiT  No.  S 

(Purpoae:  To  'H»»«fa»«»*  the  exemption  for 

sh  ppers'  councils.) 


On  page  63, 
On  page  64. 

Insert  in  Ueu 
On  page  67, 
On  page  67, 

insert  in  lieu 
On  page  75, 
On  page  76, 

and  insert  in 
On  page  76, 

the  following: 
(9)  Joint 

shippers  to— 
(A)  consult 


I  trike  out  lines  S  through  25. 

line  1,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
thereof  "(c)". 

trike  out  lines  4  through  19. 

line  20,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
U  ereof  "(f)". 
1  ne  18.  strike  out  "and". 

line  2,  strike  out  the  period 
U<  u  thereof  ";  and". 

I)etveen  lines  2  and  3  insert 


ventures  established  by  small 


common   carri<  t 
general  rate  lnvels, 
niles  practices, 
(B)  combine 
shippers  for 
volume   rates 


ttie 


ocean  common 
this  subsection 
sidered  to  be 
course  of  Its 
ness  conducte<i 
subsidiary  thai, 
controls  or  is 
ships  in 
an  annual 
forty-foot 

On  page  78, 
council"  and 
Joint  venture' 


(Purpose:  To 
marinii 


On  page  62, 
"and". 

On  page  63, 

On  page  63, 
insert  In  Ueu  ( 

On  page  92, 

On  page  93, 
and  insert  in' 

On  page  93, 
the  f  oUowing: 

(4)  boycott  .. 
action  resultini  t 

in  an 


On  page  91, 

On  page  91, 
and  insert  in 

On  page  91, 
the  following: 

(8)  form  or 
loss  pool  with 
atingtnthe 

On  page  59, 
thefoUowing: 

(17)  "net 
pooling  or 
losses,  or  any 
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md  confer  with  any  ocean 
or   conference    regarding 
charges,  classification, 
or  services;  and 
iargo  with  one  or  more  small 
purpose  of  obtaining  time- 
and  service,  contracts   with 
carriers.  For  the  purpose  of 
a  smaU  shipper  shall  be  con- 
shipper  who  In  the  normal 
thisiness  (including  any  busi- 
by  a  parent  corporation  or 
in  whole  or  in  part,  either 
BontroUed  by  such  shipper) 
ocean  transportation 
of  not  more  than  35, 
a  month, 
line  6,  strike  out  "shippers 
iiisert  in  Ueu  thereof  "shin>er 


aiiy 


intern  stlonal 

average 

cont  liners  I 


UP  AMKinniKirr  No.  6 


ilarif y  immunity  for  pooling 
terminal  operators) 
Itne  26,  after  "services;"  insert 


^jriikt  out  lines  1  snd  2. 

Une  3,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
tlAereof  "(2)". 
1  ne  2.  strike  out  "or". 

ine  11,  strike  out  the  period 
U(  u  there  of  ";  or". 
1  etween  lines  11  and  12  insert 


(ir 


take  any  other  concerted 
refusal  to  deaL 


1  unreasc  nable 


UP  AlIKRSlfXVT  No.  7 

(Purpoae:  To  prohibit  the  pooling  of  net 
p:  oflts  and  losses) 
1  ne  4.  strike  out  "or", 
line  11,  strike  out  the  period 
U  !u  thereof  ";  or". 
I  letween  lines  11  and  12  insert 


tartldpate  in  a  net  profit  or 
other  common  carriers  oper- 

trade. 
«tween  lines  19  and  20  insert 

pr>fit  and  loss  pool"  means  a 

api  lortlonment  of  net  profit  or 

limilar  arrangement  that  re- 


sults in  the  participants  sharing  aU  or  virtu- 
ally aU  of  their  costs  of  operation,  but  the 
term  does  not  Include  a  pooling  or  appor- 
tionment of  revenues  in  which  each  putici- 
pant  continues  to  bear  his  own  costs  even  if 
such  a  pooling  provides  for  certain  adjust- 
ments to  revenue  or  expense  or  results  in 
the  sharing  of  certain  costs. 

On  pages  59  through  61,  renumber  para- 
graphs (17)  through  (28)  as  paragraphs  (18) 
through  (29),  respectively. 

UP  AMXNDifxirr  No.  8 
(Purpose:  to  amend  the  remedy  provisions.) 
Beginning   on   page   95,   line    22,   strike 
through  line  2,  page  96  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

(f)  Reparatiohs.— For  any  complaint  filed 
within  three  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued,  the  C:!ommlflsion  shall,  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  complainant  and  after  notice  and 
hearing,  direct  payment  of  reparations  to 
the  complainant  for  actual  injury  (which, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  also  Includes 
the  loss  of  interest  from  the  date  of  injury) 
caused  by  a  violation  of  this  Act.  Upon  a 
showing  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  activ- 
ity that  is  prohibited  by  section  12(b)  (5)  or 
(7)  or  section  12(c)  (1)  or  (4),  or  that  violates 
section  12(a)  (1)  or  (2),  the  Commission  may 
direct  the  payment  of  additional  amounts; 
but  the  total  recovery  of  a  complainant  may 
not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  the  actut^ 
injury.  In  the  case  of  injury  caused  by  an 
activity  that  is  prohibited  by  section 
12(bK6)  (A)  or  (B).  the  amount  of  the  injury 
shaU  be  the  difference,  plus  interest  from 
the  date  of  the  injury,  between  the  rate 
paid  by  the  injured  shipper  and  the  most  fa- 
vorable rate  paid  by  another  shipper. 

(g)  iHjTTNcnoN.— In  connection  with  any 
investigation  conducted  under  this  section, 
the  Commission,  at  its  sole  discretion,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
in  a  district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  conduct  in  violation  of  this  Act  after 
notice  to  the  defendant,  and  upon  a  deter- 
mination that— 

(1)  the  Attorney  General  demonstrates 
substantial  likelihood  to  prevail  on  the 
merits, 

(2)  irreparable  injury  would  otherwise 
occai, 

(3)  issuance  of  the  reUef  requested  wlU  not 
imduly  harm  the  defendant  or  other  per- 
sons, and 

(4)  the  pubUc  interest  would  be  served, 
the  court  may  grant  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  preliminary  injunction  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  days  after  the 
Commission  has  issued  an  order  disposing  of 
the  issues  under  investigation.  Any  such  suit 
shall  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion resides  or  transacts  business. 

UP  AiCKRDiCKirr  No.  9 

(Purpoae:  To  amend  the  standard  required 

for  immunity) 
On  page  74,  line  21,  strike  out  "in  the  rea- 
sonable beUef  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"with  a  reasonable  basis  to  conclude". 

UP  AuRDifKirr  No.  10 

(Purpose:  To  assure  a  broader  right  of  Inde- 
pendent action  from  interconference 
agreements) 

On  page  66,  line  25  beginning  with  "serv- 
ing" strike  through  line  1  on  page  67. 


UP  AHxmnaaiT  No.  11 

(Purpoae:  To  amend  the  provisions 
regarding  contract  disputes) 
On  page  73,  line  2  beginning  with  "In 
any"  strike  through  "the  contract"  on  Une 
5. 

UP  AMXHDionT  No.  12 

(Purpose:  To  reserve  5  percent  of  a  shipper's 
tormage  to  Independent  carriers) 

On  page  74,  line  4,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  74,  line  8,  stike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  74,  between  lines  8  and  9  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(10)  the  contract  shipper  is  permitted  to 
utilize  competing  services  for  5  percent  or 
less  of  the  shipper's  tonnage  that  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  the  loyalty  obliga- 
tion. 

UP  AimiDifKiiT  No.  13 

(Purpose:  To  provide  procedures  to  obtain 
needed  information) 

On  page  70,  line  3,  strike  out  "a  hearing" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "an  investigation 
and  hearing". 

On  page  70,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  foUowing: 

(f)  iHroRMATiON.— At  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  forty-five  day  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Commission, 
upon  its  own  motion  or  motion  of  the  com- 
plainant, may  issue  a  subpena  or  discovery 
order  for  any  additional  information  that  it 
deems  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
agreement  is  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

On  pages  70  through  71  redesignate  sub- 
sections (f)  through  (h)  as  subsections  (g) 
through  (1),  respectively. 

UP  AMKMBiiKirr  No.  14 

(Purpose:  To  restrain  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  from  creating  exemptions 
that  would  significantly  lessen  competi- 
Uon) 

On  page  103,  Une  22,  before  the  period 
insert  the  foUowing:  "and  is  not  likely  to 
resxilt  in  any  significant  lessening  of  compe- 
tition in  any  trade  serving  the  United  States 
in  which  ocean  common  carriers  operate". 

UP  Amerdment  No.  15 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  once  Utigation  on 
a  Commission  order  has  begiui,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  control  over  the  subse- 
quent proceedings) 

On  page  98,  line  21,  strike  out  "The"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "UntU  a  matter  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General,  the". 

On  page  99,  line  6,  strike  out  "the  Com- 
mission shaU"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  Attorney  General  may". 

On  page  101,  strike  out  lines  19  through 
23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
(f)  BNroRcmxNT  of  Nonrzpaiiation 
Orders.— In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of 
the  Commission,  or  for  faUure  to  comply 
with  a  Commission  subpena,  the  Attorney 
General  or  any  party  injured  by  such  viola- 
tion may  seek  enforcement  by  any  United 
States  district  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  parties.  If,  after  a  hearing,  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  order  was  properly  made 
and  duly  issued,  it  shaU  enforce  the  order 
by  an  appropriate  injunction  or  other  proc- 
ess, mandatory  or  otherwise. 
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UP  AMBIDlIBrT  No.  16 

(Purpose:  To  give  ample  time  for  discovery 

of  a  violation) 
On  page  101,  Une  17  beginning  with  "1" 
strike  out  through  line  18  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "two  years  after  the  date  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  order,  or  one  year  after  the 
date  the  violation  is  known  or  reasonably 
should  have  been  known.". 

UP  AMENDioirr  No.  17 
(Purpoae:  To  clarify  that  certain  carriers 

not  previously   permitted   to  engage   in 

cartel  activity,  wlU  not  be  so  permitted 

under  this  Act) 

On  page  60,  line  4,  before  the  semicolon 
insert  the  foUowinr.  ".  or  bulk  cargo  ves- 
sels". 

On  page  60,  line  1,  after  "means"  insert  ", 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  only," 

UP  AMXROiaiiT  No.  18 
(Purpose:  To  amend  the  provision  dealing 

with   discussions   of   inland   divisions   of 

through  rates) 

On  page  76,  line  9,  strike  out  "fixing"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "discussing". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  had  this  situation 
this  year.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
amendments  in  the  first  degree  must 
be  filed  with  the  clerk  before  1  p.m. 
today  if  they  are  to  be  considered 
under  the  cloture  rule,  if  cloture  is 
voted  tomorrow  afternoon  at  4  p.m.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  Members  will 
be  on  notice  and  that  the  two  cloak- 
rooms will  notify  Members  that  those 
amendments  must  be  on  file.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  that 
we  stand  in  recess  between  12:30  and 
1:30  p.m.,  so  I  now  ask  that  filing  of 
the  amendments  take  place  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  recess.  Is  that 
proper? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent.      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  May  I? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  issue  with  the  acting  majority 
leader,  and  I  will  be  able  to  protect 
myself,  but  because  it  is  Just  possible 
that  some  Members  could  be  anticipat- 
ing filing  amendments  imtil  1  p.m..  I 
wonder  whether  the  acting  majority 
leader,  when  he  takes  the  recess,  could 
not  at  that  point  get  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  notwithstanding  the  recess, 
any  Member  could  file  his  amend- 
ments upuntil  1  p.m.? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  what  I  am 
doing  right  now.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  request  of  the  acting  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Fine.  I  stand 
corrected.  I  withdraw  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  amend- 
ments. I  believe,  have  been  sent  to  the 
desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

STATEMENTS   OH   nNPRIMTED   AMXHDIIEIIT  KOS. 
5  THROUGH  18 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  now  like  to  make  a  statement 
on  unprinted  amendment  No.  5,  ship- 
pers' councils. 

In  order  to  balance  the  power  of  the 
(KUTiers  who  are  permitted  to  cartelize 
and  enforce  their  agreements  with  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. S.  47  provides  similar  antitrust 
immunity  for  shippers'  councils.  Thus, 
rather  than  restraining  the  activities 
of  carriers.  S.  47  deals  with  their  in- 
creased power  by  letting  the  shippers 
get  together  to  price  fix  and  engage  in 
anticompetitive  activities  as  well.  Un- 
fortunately, this  solution  has  the 
sorry  outcome  of  expanding  the  evils 
of  price  fixing  to  another  industry. 
When  widget  manufacturers  are  per- 
mitted to  "mutually  consult  and  ex- 
change information  of  views  regarding 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules, 
practices,  or  services,"  under  Section 
4(c)  of  this  bill,  there  is  little  to  pre- 
vent them  from  slipping  into  a  discus- 
sion about  the  price  of  widgets  at  the 
same  time. 

This  is  far  too  risky  a  "solution." 
Eliminating  the  U.S.  enforcement  of 
conference  agreements  is  a  sufficient 
limitation  on  their  power  so  as  to 
make  shippers'  councils  unnecessary. 
Accordingly,  this  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  exemption  for  shippers' 
coimcils  provided  in  S.  47. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  on 
imprinted  amendment  No.  6,  antitrust 
immunity  for  marine  terminal  opera- 
tors. 

S.  47  grants  blanket  antitrust  immu- 
nity for  Marine  terminal  operators  to 
fix  rates,  to  participate  in  pooling 
agreements  and  to  engage  in  exclusive 
or  preferential  working  arrangements. 
While  some  antitnist  immunity  may 
be  appropriate  to  balance  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  the  conferences,  there  Is 
no  justification  for  permitting  pooling 
agreements.  Indeed,  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  representatives  of  the 
marine  terminal  operators  that  they 
neither  need  nor  want  immunity  for 
pooling.  In  addition  to  eliminating 
pooling,  our  amendment  would  assure 
that  marine  terminal  operator's 
cannot  use  their  immunity  for  prefer- 
ential or  exclusive  agreements  to 
engage  in  group  boycotts  of  independ- 


ent carriers  by  adding  them  to  the 
group  of  persons  prohibited  from  such 
behavior. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement  on 
unprinted  amendment  No.  7,  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  net  profit  and 
logs  pools. 

Pooling  of  profit  and  losses  can  have 
no  puprose  or  effect  except  to  reduce 
competition  between  carriers  within  a 
conference.  If  just  revenues  are 
pooled,  a  carrier  wiU  still  have  the  in- 
centive to  keep  his  costs  down  in  order 
to  maximize  his  profits.  If  profits  and 
losses  are  pooled  as  well,  even  this  in- 
centive is  lost.  This  amendment  would, 
therefore,  prohibit  the  pooling  of  net 
profits  and  losses  by  making  participa- 
tion in  such  pool  a  prohibited  act 
under  section  12(c)  of  the  bill.  The 
language  of  this  amendment  was 
agreed  to  as  part  of  the  House/Senate 
compromise  reached  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  on  unprinted  amendment  No.  8. 
strengthened  remedies. 

The  elimination  of  treble  damage 
antitrust  liability  must  be  balanced  by 
meaningful  and  substantial  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  Shipping  Act.  This 
amendment  increases  the  reparations 
which  must  be  paid  if  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Shipping  Act.  It  is  consist- 
ent with  the  House/Senate  conypro- 
mise  of  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement 
with  respect  to  unprinted  amendment 
No.  9,  objective  standard  for  activity 
pursuant  to  unfiled  agreements. 

As  originally  drafted,  S.  47  would 
have  provided  antitrust  immunity  for 
all  agreements  within  the  scope  of  the 
act,  even  if  the  agreement  was  never 
filed  or  effective.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee amendment  added  two  require- 
ments for  immunity:  That  the  agree- 
ment be  filed  and  effective,  or  that 
there  was  "reasonable  belief"  that  the 
actions  were  pursuant  to  a  filed  and 
effective  agreement.  Our  amendment 
makes  the  standard  more  objective 
than  the  "reasonable  belief"  of  the 
particular  carrier  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  concerning  unprinted  amend- 
ment No.  10,  to  expand  the  right  of  in- 
dependent action  from  intraconfer- 
ence  agreements. 

As  currently  drafted.  S.  47  would 
limit  the  right  of  independent  action 
from  interconference  agreements  in 
accordance  with  the  language  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  justification  for  this 
limitation.  The  amendment  would 
assure  a  broader  right  of  independent 
action  from  interconference  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  on  unprinted  amendment  No.  11, 
loyalty  contract  disputes. 

Loyalty  contracts  are  a  means  for 
shippers  to  obtain  discounts  from  the 
standard  conference  rate  in  return  for 
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ment,  while  allowing  the  Commission 
to  assess  penalties  and  conduct  pro- 
ceedings to  that  end,  provides  that 
once  litigation  on  a  Commission  order 
has  begun,  the  Commission's  author- 
ity terminates  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  control  over  any  subsequent 
proceedings. 

This  amendment  is  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  behalf  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  on  unprinted  amendment  No.  16, 
statute  of  limitations  for  bringing  an 
action. 

It  could  well  be  difficult  to  bring  an 
action  within  1  year  of  the  violation  as 
S.  47  now  requires.  The  amendment 
will  give  greater  time  for  discovery  of 
a  violation  while  providing  a  cutoff 
mechanism  if  due  diligence  would 
have  led  to  the  earlier  discovery  of  a 
violation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  on  unprinted  amendment  No.  17, 
clarification  of  application  to  bulk 
parcel  tankers. 

There  are  only  four  major  bulk 
parcel  tanker  companies  serving  the 
U.S.  trades.  Accordingly,  the  Commis- 
sion has  consistently  refused  to  permit 
them  to  engage  in  joint  activity  and 
they  have  never  had  antitrust  immuni- 
ty. S.  47  automatically  confers  anti- 
trust immunity  on  bulk  parcel  tankers 
because  they  meet  the  definition  of 
"ocean  common  carriers."  The  amend- 
ment will  clarify  that  these  carriers, 
which  have  never  been  permitted  to 
engage  in  cartel  activity,  wiU  not  be  so 
permitted  under  S.  47,  by  removing 
them  from  the  definition  of  ocean 
common  carriers.  However,  I  wish  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  this  exemption 
from  the  definition  of  common  carri- 
ers Is  for  purposes  of  this  act  only. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  to 
make  on  imprinted  amendment  No.  18, 
protection  against  abuses  of  intermod- 
al  rate-setting  authority. 

An  intermodal  or  through  rate  is  the 
amoimt  charged  for  carrjring  cargo 
from  a  port  or  inland  point  all  the  way 
to  its  inland  destination.  For  example, 
shipping  from  London  to  Kansas 
City— via  the  Port  of  New  York- 
would  be  an  intermodal  transaction. 
The  costs  could  be  divided  into  the 
port-to-port  division— London  to  New 
York— and  the  inland  division— New 
York  to  Kansas  City. 

Under  ciurent  law,  individual  carri- 
ers negotiate  with  truckers  and  rail- 
roads for  the  inland  divisions  of  inter- 
modal transportation.  Obviously,  this 
leaves  a  lot  of  bargaining  room  for  the 
surface  carriers.  S.  47  permits  the  con- 
ference to  set  the  intermodal  rate. 
This  raises  serious  competitive  con- 
cerns for  the  trucldng  and  railroad  in- 
dustries. 

Even  though  the  bill  prohibits  con- 
ferences from  doing  the  negotiating, 
surface  carriers  few  that  the  individ- 
ual carriers  will  function  like  agents  of 


the  conferences,  with  the  conference's 
bargidnlng  strength  behind  them.  At 
the  least,  the  surface  carriers  believe 
they  will  be  disadvantaged  if  ocean 
carriers  engage  in  discussing  about 
their  surface  rates. 

Also  of  concern  is  the  risk  of  extend- 
ing price  fixing  into  these  other  types 
of  transporatlon.  During  an  era  of  de- 
regulation and  renewed  competition  in 
the  trucking  and  railroad  industries,  it 
hardly  seems  appropriate  to  introduce 
private  price  fixing  by  the  back  door. 
Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  ship- 
pers want  to  be  quoted  an  intermodal 
rate,  particiilarly  as  the  use  of  con- 
tainerized loads  increases. 

In  an  attempt  to  balance  these  con- 
cerns, we  suggest  an  amendment  to 
clarify  that  carriers  may  not  discuss 
with  their  conference  members  the 
prices  they  are  able  to  negotiate  for 
the  inland  divisions  of  their  routes. 
Thus,  while  the  carrier  may  inform 
the  conference  of  its  proposed  charge 
for  the  entire  intermodal  transport, 
which  information  the  conference 
could  use  in  setting  the  conference 
intermodal  rate,  it  would  still  be  up  to 
each  individual  carrier  to  separately 
and  confidentially  negotiate  its  rates 
with  the  railroad  and  trucking  compa- 
nies. 

STATEMEirr  on  UHPSIirTED  AMEIfSlfXirT  NO.  4 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  on 
unprinted  amendment  No.  4,  tariff 
filing  and  enforcement. 

Under  current  law,  carriers  are  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  conferences  to 
set  the  terms  and  prices  for  carrying 
sea  cargo.  The  FMC,  however,  must 
review  these  agreements  to  determine 
if  they  are  "contrary  to  the  public 
interest."  Only  after  the  FMC  has 
determined  that  the  anticompetitive 
restraint  is  required  by  a  serious  trans- 
portation need,  is  necessary  to  seciu* 
important  public  benefits,  or  is  in  fiu*- 
therance  of  a  valid  regulatory  purpose 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  wiU  suitltrust  im- 
mimity  be  granted  for  the  activity. 
The  agreement  is  then  filed  with  the 
FMC  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  It. 

S.  47  does  away  with  the  FMC's 
public  interest  review  of  the  agree- 
ments. Instead,  the  bill  grants  blanket 
antitrust  immimity  (with  two  very  lim- 
ited exceptions)  to  any  agreement 
which  the  carriers  choose  to  reach.  At 
the  same  time,  S.  47  provides  that  the 
agreements  will  continue  to  be  filed 
with  and  enforced  by  the  FMC. 

Both  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have  con- 
cluded that  this  is  going  too  far.  We 
must  agree.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, submitted  testimony  to  our 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  issue.  These  are  the  ad- 
ministration's words: 

The  admlnlatration  Is,  however,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  provision  of  S.  47  that  would 
continue  to  require  the  filing  of  tariffs  and 
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their  entoroement  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  govenunent  has  no  bustncH  en- 
forcing the  prices  fixed  by  a  private  produc- 
er group.  Doing  so  is  not  merely  imneces- 
■ary— it  introduces  substantial  inefficiencies 
in  conference  ratesetting  and  perpetuates 
problems  of  excess  capacity. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
UNCTAD  Code,  which  has  been  signed 
by  most  maritime  nations,  requires 
publication  and  adherence  to  tariffs, 
so  it  is  not  necessary  to  file  them  with 
the  FMC  to  make  them  public.  S.  47, 
as  amended  by  this  committee,  would 
clearly  continue  to  prohibit  unfair  or 
unjustly  discriminatory  rates  or  other 
contract  terms.  Thus,  there  are  plenty 
of  protections  for  the  small  shipper, 
without  having  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  business  of  policing  private 
cartel  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my 
statement  on  the  various  amendments 
that  were  included  in  the  paduge 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  the  Chair,  is 
the  excluded  amendment,  to  which  I 
want  to  offer  my  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  UP  amendment  No.  4? 
Is  that  the  way  it  shows  up  in  the 
Record?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  first  part  of  the  original  UP 
amendment  No.  4  and  could  be  as- 
signed the  number  4. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  UP  amend- 
ment No.  4. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  understanding  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  be  what  1b 
shown  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Kir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

8.  4T:  THK  SRirPIHG  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  debate  on  S.  47,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.  The  heart  of  my  con- 
cern over  this  bill  is  the  way  in  which 
it  addresses  competition.  Since  my 
first  hours  on  this  floor,  6  years  ago,  I 
have  expressed  my  profound  respect 
for  the  free  enterprise  system.  As  a 
basic  economic  policy,  we  reject  the 
notion  of  giving  control  of  commerce 
to  either  Government  or  to  private 
cartels.  I  view  our  antitrust  laws  as  a 
practical  expression  of  our  concern  for 
economic  democracy,  and  I  have  ac- 
tively sought  to  insure  the  efficient 
operation  of  these  laws. 

I  view  the  ability  of  the  marketplace 
to  determine  prices  as  being  infinitely 
wiser  ttian  any  government  authority. 
In  addition  to  rejecting  a  nonmaiket 
economy  philosophy,  our  antitrust 
laws  are  designed  to  prevent  individ- 


uals or  firms  from  so  controlling  a 
part  of  commerce  that  they  are  able  to 
substitute  that  control  for  the  inde- 
pendent allocation  of  resources 
achieved  by  a  competitive  market- 
place. 

The  bill  before  us  strikes  at  these 
protections  of  our  economic  democra- 
cy. It  permits  an  industry  to  carteUze. 
while  granting  the  industry  sweeping 
antitrust  immunities. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  wise  purpose 
have  our  laws  created  a  presumption 
against  the  policy  of  permitting  car- 
tels. Cartels,  by  their  very  nature,  pro- 
mote price-fixing  conspiracy.  Fixed 
prices  discourage  competition.  And 
without  ccHnpetition,  consumers 
suffer.  I  know  of  no  historical  rebuttal 
of  these  facts. 

Based  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  based  on  stud- 
ies issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  House  Republican  Re- 
search Committee,  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  circumstances  in  the  shipping  in- 
dustry are  so  unique  that  carriers 
should  be  exempt  from  the  greatest  of 
our  consumer  protection  laws,  our 
antitrust  laws.  My  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  over  the  increased  prices  of  im- 
ported goods  which  will  be  paid  by  the 
consmners  of  Utah,  and  of  every  other 
State;  increased  costs  which  history, 
not  theory,  tells  us  will  result  from  the 
operations  of  monopolistic  power.  My 
concern  is  over  the  increased  costs  of 
carriage  which  will  be  charged  to  the 
small  shippers  of  Utah,  and  of  every 
other  State. 

In  the  most  recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Allen  Ferguson,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Economics  and  Law 
testified  that  S.  47  "can  be  expected  to 
impose  costs  of  some  billions  of  dollars 
per  year  on  American  consiuners, 
farmers,  workers  and  exporters." 

Mr.  Ferg\ison  calculates  that  if  con- 
ferences are  able  to  raise  tariff  rates 
by  20  percent,  the  shipping  costs  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  shipped  on  U.S.  car- 
riers would  rise  by  $3  billion  per  year. 
Among  shippers,  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage would  fall  on  small-  and 
medium-size  shippers,  those  which 
predominate  in  Utah,  and  in  every 
other  State. 

Subsequent  testimony  presented  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Bureau  of 
Competition,  is  very  precise  on  this 
point.  He  states, 

I  believe  that  consumer  welfare  is  best 
served  by  a  policy  of  promoting  competition 
in  ocean  liner  shipping. 

He  continues: 

Further  reduction  or  elimination  of  effec- 
tive competition  in  liner  shipping  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate.  The  result  would  be 
to  deny  to  U.S.  exporters  and  Importers,  and 
ultimately  U.S.  consumers  as  well,  the  eco- 


nomic benefits  of  a  oompetlttve  market- 
place. 

This  language  is  clear  and  unmistak- 
able. 

The  FTC  Commissioners,  comprised 
of  three  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats, authorized  their  Bureau  of  Com- 
petition, the  antitrust  enforcement 
arm  of  the  FTC,  to  clearly  state  that 
S.  47,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  free  enterprise  system.  They  state 
that,  in  part,  "S.  47  fails  to  provide 
necessary  and  feasible  protections 
against  cartel  power." 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  allowing 
an  institutionalized  legislative  prece- 
dent extending  back  over  nearly  70 
years  to  unreasonably  dictate  the  final 
nature  of  this  bill.  The  FTC  testimony 
cites  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  in  1982  which  ques- 
tioned Canadian  users  of  ocean  ship- 
ping services.  More  than  85  percent  of 
the  respondents  were  dissatisfied  with 
exemptions  granted  to  the  cartels,  and 
over  half  considered  the  nuuketplace 
to  be  the  best  regulator  of  the  syston. 
This  FTC  testimony  should  be  closely 
read  by  my  colleagues.  For  it  not  only 
states  that  S.  47  is  seriously  flawed, 
but  it  concludes  that  "imless  these 
faults  are  corrected,  the  proposed 
Shipping  Act  of  1983  will  inflict  un- 
necessary injury  on  the  American 
economy  and  the  American  con- 
sumer." 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  provid- 
ed by  witnesses,  I  would  like  to  focus 
attention  on  a  report  by  the  House  Re- 
publican Research  Committee's  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  and  Regula- 
tory Reform,  published  July  14,  1982, 
entitled  "The  U.S.  Maritime  Industry: 
More  Competition  Is  Needed". 

This  report  concurs  with  President 
Reagan's  aclcnowledgement  that  a 
strong  U.S.  merchant  marine  is  vital  as 
an  "economic  instrument  for  the  sup- 
port of  U.S.  Interest  abroad".  The  re- 
search committee's  report  emphatical- 
ly supports  the  theory  that  the  key  to 
the  development  of  a  viable  merchant 
marine  and  a  way  to  offer  the  public 
quality  liner  service  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  is  through  more— not  less- 
competition. 

Although  our  present  open  confer- 
ence arrangements,  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  (FMC) 
have  been  inefficient  and  costly,  the 
report  states  that  increased  carteliza- 
tlon  can  only  have  more  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences,  and  that  export- 
ers, importers,  and  consiuners  are 
likely  to  bear  the  brunt  of  less  com- 
petitive policies  through  higher  trans- 
portation and  product  costs.  The 
report  also  postulates  that  less  com- 
petitive policies  may  lead  to  carrier 
complacency  and  service  quality  to  de- 
cline. 

The  report  points  out  that  advocates 
for   cartelization    have    argued    that 
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dosed  confer  tnces  have  eliminated 
excess  cargo  i  ?ace  on  their  ships  and 
result  in  ef fee  Ively  scheduled  sailings. 
According  to  a  1981  University  of 
Uvearpool  stuc  y,  efficiency  during  the 
last  15  years  has  resulted  primarily 
ftom  the  "int -oductlon  of  new  trans- 
ptHt  technolO(ies  and  the  associated 
development  <  tf  intermodal  transport 
systcans." 

Advocates  o  the  closed  conference 
system  furthc  *  argue  that  open  con- 
foenoes  woul<  not  succeed  because: 

A  high  proi  ortion  of  fixed  costs  in 
the  industry  t  ould  lead  to  destructive 
price  wars,  pi  Ice  collapse,  bankrupt- 
cies, and  event  ual  monopolization. 

Shipping  ca  lacity  could  not  adjust 
to  cyclical  shil  ts  in  demand. 

Fleets  open  ting  as  instruments  of 
political  and  military  power  undercut 
conference  rat  es  so  severely  that  these 
fleets  would  r  tonopolize  the  industry. 
In  addition.  »untrles  finding  their 
lines  squeesed  out  of  particular  trades 
would  be  con  pelled  to  protect  their 
lines  through  lubsidization  and  prefer- 
ential cargo  transport  policies;  thus, 
creating  further  inefficiencies. 

Many  of  the^  same  arguments  were 
raised  in  othir  transportation  indus- 
tries, but  suMessful  deregulation  sug- 
gests that  f eai  s  of  high  fixed  costs  and 
an  inability  to  adjust  to  demand 
changes  are  ui  if  ounded. 

The  report  states:  "Recent  experi- 
ence in  airlini!,  trucicing  and  railroad 
industries  itilicate  that  domestic 
can  operate  most  effi- 
free  market.  Many  of 
these  principl(  s  of  competition  can  be 
applied  to  international  ocean  liner 
service.  Theor  itlcaUy,  unfettered  com- 
petition woull  balance  liner  supply 
and  demand,  s  pply  downward  pressure 
on  rates,  pu£h  out  excess  capacity, 
reduce  costs,  and  produce  optimal 
fare/service  c<  imbinations."  For  exam- 
ple, the  repori  cites  "the  oil  tanker  in- 
dustry, where  fixed  costs  are  high  but 
tankers  are  not  arranged  into  confer- 
ences." The  r<  al  cost  of  tanker  service 
has  declined  s  :eadily  since  World  War 
n,  while  tanki  >r  fleet  sizes  have  multi- 
plied nearly  tfrenty  times,"  the  report 
states. 

In  conclusioh,  the  House  Republican 
Research  Com  mittee  said: 
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Representatives  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  (July 
1982),  which  concludes  that  the  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  of  the 
present  UJS.  merchant  marine  does 
not  Justify  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  industry. 

The  report  analyzes  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  bill  is  pending  before 
Congress:  "Concern  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  U.S.-flag  liner  fleet."  The 
picture  painted  by  those  supporting 
increased  antitrust  immunity  suggests 
that  recent  developments  are  leading 
to  a  deterioration  of  our  cargo  liners. 
The  GAO  report  concludes: 

The  evidence  shows,  however,  that  these 
developments  are,  in  large  part,  attributable 
to  the  confirmation  of  a  stagnent  volume  of 
D.S.  liner  cargoes,  and  the  rapid  adoption  of 
container  handling  technology  by  U.S.-flag 
liner  companies. 

The  report  concludes  that  there  are 
two  alternatives  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider: 

The  first  is  to  initiate  more  price  competi- 
tion by  reducing  or  eliminating  the  anti- 
trust Immunity  currently  granted  to  ship- 
ping conferences.  The  second  is  to  expand 
the  antitrust  immunity  •  •  •.  The  first  al- 
ternative would  introduce  more  price  com- 
petition and  competition  would  consequent- 
ly be  of  more  value  to  shippers. 

Thus,  the  GAO  offers  the  conclusion 
that  a  reduction  of  antitrust  immunity 
for  carriers,  the  reverse  of  this  bill, 
would  provide  greater  competition, 
and  that  this  competition  would  bene- 
fit shippers. 

In  addition  to  concluding  that  the 
UJS.  merchant  marine  is  not  in  the 
state  of  decay  which  many  S.  47  advo- 
cates are  proclaiming,  the  report 
states  that  "it  appears  that  the  U.S.- 
flag  liner  fleet  is  not  in  a  state  of  gen- 
eral distress  significant  enough  to  Jus- 
tify a  major  revision  of  the  Shipping 
Act."  I  view  these  as  significant  con- 
clusions which  persuasively  argue 
against  the  merits  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity which  I  have  had  to  address 
my  concerns  over  this  biU.  In  earlier 
days,  the  Supreme  Court  rightly  noted 
that  our  antitrust  laws  are  the  Magna 
Carta  of  American  free  enterprise.  To 
suspend  these  laws,  is  an  act,  a  state- 
ment of  supreme  import.  It  is  only 
with  the  threat  of  grave  consequences 
that  such  an  act  should  be  undertak- 
en. I  do  not  believe  that  the  advocates 
of  this  bill  have  created  a  presumption 
favoring  the  suspension  of  our  anti- 
trust laws;  certainly  not  to  the  degree 
delineated  by  S.  47. 

For  this  reason.  I  must  oppose  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  and  for  this 
reason  I  supported  and  continue  to 
support  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendments  which  will  shortly  be  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Bfr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  leaves,  and  I 
do  know  he  does  have  an  appointment, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bir.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  now  that  UP 
amendment  4  is  the  amendment  to 
which  I  will  offer  my  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  and  we  will  vote  on 
all  the  other  amendments  the  Senator 
has  offered  prior  to  that  time.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  that  correct?  I  will 
ask  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  follow- 
ing the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gortow)  we  will 
recess  at  12:30  p.m.  Is  the  1:45  p.m. 
time  agreeable  to  the  Senator  for 
coming  back  in? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  do  It  now? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  like  to  make 
that  statement  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  have  any  objection? 

Mr.  GORTON.  No. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  I  have  made  a  statement  on  all 
the  amendments.  Senator  Stevens  in- 
dicated he  is  about  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  my  UP  amendment  No.  4. 
Does  the  Senator  want  to  speak  on 
that  or  does  he  want  to  speak  on  the 
whole  package? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  want  to  speak  on  the 
whole  package  and  then  I  will  have 
some  comments  on  UP  amendment 
No.  4. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator 
wants  to  speak  on  the  whole  package? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattinglt).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  rise  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  substitute 
prior  to  the  p.m.  deadline^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  back 
the  floor  to  my  friend  from  Utah. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Before  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, leaves,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  were  two  amendments  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  original 
package  which  were  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
that  have  not  been  included;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  been  request- 
ed to  offer  those  as  a  separate  amend- 
ment now.  which  would  be  another 
amendment,  so  that  Senator  Long  wiU 
be  able  to  have  them  considered.  Is 
there  objection  to  that  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  con- 
cerned? 

B«r.  THURMOND.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection.  

Bfr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object— it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  one  amendment  having  to  do 
with  recycling,  the  recycling  industry. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Alaska  be 
good  enough  to  explain  what  the 
other  amendment  is? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  deals  with  permit- 
ting U.S.-flag  carriers  exportinig  from 
foreign  states  which  would  otherwise 
be  unavailable  to  the  carrier  by  reason 
of  cargo  reservation  law  trade  prac- 
tices of  such  state,  and  it  was  in  the 
original  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  This  was  one 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ments?   

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  did  not  come  out 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  package  to 
be  offered  by  the  chairman  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
did  not  include  Senator  Long's  amend- 
ments in  our  package. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  misinformed.  It 
was  Seiuitor  Long's  understanding 
they  were  there,  and  I  wish  to  offer 
them  now  in  behalf  of  Senator  Long 
so  that  they  will  be  considered  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  rest  of  those  items. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  recycling  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  other  amendment.  I  have  no 
objection  to  it.  but  I  am  taken  some- 
what by  surprise. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Senator  Long  is 
not  here,  and  Just  out  of  courtesy  to 
him  I  think  it  is  proper  for  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  to  offer  them. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  not  made  the 
request  that  they  be  considered  part 
of  the  package.  I  was  misinformed.  I 
do  offer  it  and  send  it  to  the  desk  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  offer  this  amendment  for  him  that 
he  will  wish  to  address  in  coimection 
with  the  matters  before  the  Senate 


now.  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed,  be 
idven  a  nimiber,  and  that  the  same 
courtesy  be  given  to  Senator  Long  as 
given  to  the  other  amendments,  and 
that  they  not  be  considered  out  of 
order  even  though  they  touch  the  biU 
in  more  than  one  place. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  They  would 
not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Not  atalL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATKHEirTS  ON  tnmUIITKD  AMXIfSlfEirT  N08. 
6  THROUGH  18 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  full  support  to  all  of 
the  amendments  which  have  been  of- 
fered by  Senat^M*  Thxtrmond  on  behalf 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  As  Sena- 
tor METZENBAUM  luis  previously  noted, 
nearly  70  days  of  hearings  have  been 
held  on  this,  or  similar,  proposed  legis- 
lation over  the  past  6  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  only  enjoyed  6  days  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  has  held  one  hearing— all 
within  the  past  2  weeks. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Thurmond,  for  obtaining  tempo- 
rary Jurisdiction  over  this  bill.  He  de- 
serves particular  credit  for  assuring 
the  integrity  of  his  committee's  juris- 
diction, and  for  convening  witneses  on 
very  short  notice.  I  would  also  like  to 
note  that  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses he  convened  has  been  signifi- 
cant from  an  antitrust  analj^sis  point 
of  view. 

Others  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
in  addtion  to  myself,  have  expressed  a 
deep  concern  over  the  sweeping  exten- 
sion of  antitrust  immunity  permitted 
by  this  bill.  Without  the  chairman's 
efforts,  these  concerns  would  not  have 
been  addressed,  and  no  conunittee 
action  would  have  been  possible. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
efforts  by  Chairman  Thurmond  in 
drafting  a  series  of  amendments  de- 
signed to  address  some  antitrust  defi- 
ciencies and  anticompetitive  flaws  of 
this  bill.  These  amendments  were  re- 
viewed by  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  executive  session  last  Tuesday, 
February  22,  and  were  unanimously 
adopted.  While  the  committee  mem- 
bers expressed  reservations  about  re- 
porting the  bill,  despite  the  Thurmond 
amendments,  the  record  will  reflect 
unanimity  with  respect  to  these 
amendments. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  have  some  real 
concerns  about  this  bill  with  or  with- 
out the  Thurmond  amendments,  and  I 
believe  we  have  to  be  very,  very  care- 
ful before  we  make  a  choice  to  grant 
wide,  sweeping  antitrust  immunities  in 
any  sector  of  our  commerce. 

I  reserve  any  further  remarks  I  have 
to  make  imtil  we  debate  the  major 
amendment  which  is  in  controversy.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorvun. 
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The   PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CK)RTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
some  time  before  we  vote,  even  on  the 
series  of  amendments  which  are 
agreed  to  between  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  and  the  Commerce  Committee  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  other  side,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  have  an  explanation  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  each  set  of  interested 
parties  on  the  meaning  of  those 
amendments. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  outlined  a 
numlier  of  the  amendments.  As  prime 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  do 
so  as  well,  although  I  will  simply  take 
them  one  at  a  time  and  a  number  of 
those  explanations  or  explanatory 
comments  will  not  take  place  until 
after  the  recess  at  approximately  12:30 
p.m.  this  afternoon. 

In  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  presented,  the  first  of  the 
amendments,  and  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant, relates  to  shippers  coimcils. 
The  Commerce  Committee,  in  report- 
ing the  bill,  authorized  the  shippers 
councils  for  two  separate  piuposes. 
One  was  simply  to  consult  and  to 
confer  with  on  common  carriers  or 
with  the  conferences  regarding  gener- 
al rate  levels  charges,  rules,  practices, 
and  the  like;  and  was  open  to  all  kinds 
of  shippers,  both  large  and  small. 

A  second  power  of  shippers  councils 
in  the  Commerce  Committee  bill  was 
actually  to  combine  cargo  and  to  nego- 
tiate rates  for  that  combined  cargo  in 
order  to  give  small  shippers  a  greater 
voice  in  the  way  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  carriers  in  international 
commerce. 

There  was  a  certain  degree  of  objec- 
tion to  this  set  of  propositions  on  the 
part  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
largely.  I  believe,  because  they  were 
concerned  about  significant  additional 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  were  concerned 
that  any  such  councils  would  be  domi- 
luited  by  large  shippers  rather  than  by 
small  shippers  and  that  if  push  came 
to  shove  it  would  be  the  small  shippers 
who  would  suffer. 

After  extended  negotiations  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
CaroliiUL.  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  otirselves.  the 
chairman  suggested  a  change  which  I 
think  is  highly  constructive  and  which 
is  included  in  the  package  which  is 
before  the  Senate  right  now.  Instead 
of  authorizing  shippers  councils, 
which  is  something  new  to  the  United 
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Before  I  go  into  those  purposes,  I 
should  poiit  out  that  this  excluded 
the  large  si  ilppers.  the  major  chemical 
manufactui  Ing  companies  and  the 
like.  fnuB'Sny  ability  to  engage  in 
Joint  actioli  among  competitors.  The 
theory  of  »urse  is  that  these  large 
shippers  hive  enough  mai^et  share 
and  enougl ,  economic  power  to  negoti- 
ate the  be)  t  possible  deal  with  ocean 
common  c  irrlers  without  having  to 
Join  with  t  kelr  competitors  in  order  to 
do  so. 

Small  sh  ppers  are  rather  specifical- 
ly defined  In  the  proposal  which  the 
Judiciary  (  ommlttee  now  makes  to  be 
shinwrs  w:  to.  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  avera  te  no  more  than  35  40-foot 
containers  per  month  being  shipped 
during  the  course  of  the  normal  busi- 
ness of  ea;h  of  those  organizations. 
Those  smsU  shippers  are  allowed  to 
form  Joint  ventures  for  two  purposes. 
The  first  is  to  consult  and  confer 
either  wl  h  an  individual  ocean 
common  o  frier  or  with  the  confer- 
ence regaiding  general  rate  levels. 
charges,  di  ssifications.  rules,  practices 
or  services;  that  is  to  say,  the  entire 
mix  of  ser  Ices  which  ocean  common 
carriers  ofi  er  to  their  cusUnners.  And 
thm  mon  specifically  those  small 
shippers  ai  e  allowed  to  combine  cargo 
with  one  or  more  of  their  own  mem- 
bership for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
time  volun  e  rates  and  service  contacts 
with  ocean  common  carriers. 

This  is,  (f  course,  an  Important  im- 
provement over  present  circumstances. 
It  clearly  'rill  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  small  i  hippeis  who  Join  in  these 
Joint  ventu  res  to  get  the  best  possible 
rates  for  t  le  shipment  of  their  goods 
and  to  see  i  o  it  that  they  are  in  no  way 
discriminated  agxdnst  by  either  large 
shippers  o*  by  the  common  carriers 
who  are  □  embers  of  conferences  or, 
for  that  mi  itter,  who  are  independents 
and  are  noi  members  of  conferences  at 
alL 

I  should  emphasize  at  this  point,  of 
course,  thit  there  is  no  requirement 
on  any  sm  ill  shipper  for  Joining  into 
such  a  Jobtt  venture,  but  the  people 
representiig  small  shippers  who  ap- 
peared befi  >re  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee indlcatkl  a  very,  very  significant 
desire  to  e  igage  some  kind  of  organi- 
zation of  t  lis  sort  so  that  they  could 
gain  the  ac  vantages  of  any  efficiencies 
in  operatic  q  and  lower  costs  of  oper- 
ation on  tl  le  part  of  common  carriers 
which  wov  id  result  from  the  passage 
of  S.  47. 

As  a  onsequence,  speaking  for 
myself,  bit  I  think  reflecting  the 
views  of  tt  e  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Con  merce  Committee,  I  would 
point  out  I  bat  this  is  probably  an  im- 


provement over  the  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Conmiittee 
and  we  are  delighted  to  accept  the 
shift  from  shippers  councils  to  Joint 
ventures  limited  to  small  shippers, 
which  is  contained  in  the  amendments 
on  which  we  will  vote  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Hatch,  who  I 
know  had  Intended  to  qualify  his 
amendment— it  has  been  pretty  re- 
laxed about  permitting  amendment  to 
be  considered— he  has  an  amendment 
that  he  intended  to  ask  that  it  be  con- 
sida«d  germane  for  purposes  of  this 
measure  and  I,  therefore,  on  his 
behalf,  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  considered  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


nifTIL  i:4B  PJL 

Hi.  baker.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  which  have  been  stated  on  the 
floor.  I  believe,  it  appears  that  the 
schedule  of  the  Senate  will  be  expedit- 
ed if  there  could  be  a  brief  recess  at 
this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  recess  at  this  moment 
until  the  hour  of  1:45  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:32  p.m.,  recessed  imtil 
1:45  pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cohxw). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday  last,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Sen- 
ator MxTZENBAUM,  indicated  on  the 
floor  that  he  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  votes  on  amendments  on 
today.  Monday:  that  they  should  be 
expected  early,  as  I  recall,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  objection  to  stack- 
ing the  votes,  all  of  which  I  under- 
stand and  which  were  entirely  proper 
to  protect  the  position  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  asserting. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  we 
will  deal  with  14  of  the  amendments 
today,  en  bloc,  perhaps,  and  a  rollcall 
vote  has  been  ordered  on  those  amend- 
ments, one  rollcall  vote. 

But  I  am  now  told  that  we  have  not 
ascertained  any  opposition  to  those 
votes.  If  that  is  the  case  on  the  other 
side,  there  is  simply  no  reason  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote.  I  will  not  do  it  now  so 
Senators  wlU  have  a  chance  to  register 
their  objection,  if  they  wish  to,  but 
later  today,  and  before  the  vote 
occvun,  I  plan  to  ask  untmimous  con- 
sent to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  votC; 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  floor  leader  will  allow  me  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  on  this  subject.  I 
have  no  objection  to  vitiating  the 
votes  on  the  agreed-upon  amend- 
ments, and  I  ascertain  it  would  be  a 
good  procedure  that  we  get  on  about 
our  business  in  connection  with  this 


measiuv.  I  am  prepared  to  move  for- 
ward and  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  an 
amendment  that  may  entaO  some 
debate,  but  I  would  be  prepared,  at 
least  for  myself,  to  vote  on  that  at  3:30 
or  4  pjn.  this  afternoon.  I  then  have 
an  amendment  that  is  pending.  I 
would  be  prepared  to  vote  on  that  im- 
mediately after  the  vote  on  the  Ste- 
vens amendment.  I  am  concerned.  We 
have  a  cloture  vote  tomorrow.  We 
have  a  limited  time  for  debate  tomor- 
row. I  have  a  number  of  amendments 
that  I  am  prepared  to  call  up,  am 
ready  to  call  up.  I  am  concerned  that 
we  are  running  out  of  time  without 
anybody  being  particularly  involved. 
But  I  think  that  cloture  quite  often  is 
invoked  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  extended  debate  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  not 
normally  invoked  to  preclude  a 
Member  from  calling  up  legitimate 
amendments  that  are  germane.  I  do 
have  a  number  of  those. 

I  am  concerned  that  tomorrow 
morning  when  we  come  in  at  11:30 
ajn.  and  recess  from  12  to  2  p.m.,  from 
2  to  4  p.m.  having  controlled  time.  I 
am  simply  attempting  to  point  out  to 
the  leadership  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
his  intention  to  deny  any  Member 
from  asking  for  a  vote. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  has  an  amendment  that  he 
expects  to  call  up. 

All  of  this  makes  me  believe  that  we 
ought  to  get  on  about  our  business  and 
take  the  amendments  that  are  noncon- 
troversial,  debate  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment, agree  to  vote  on  it  at  4  p.m.,  if 
that  suits  the  leader's  purposes,  and 
debate  the  next  amendment  and  vote 
upon  that  immediately  thereafter. 
Senator  Hatch  has  an  amendment. 
Perhaps  we  can  stack  that  up  and  vote 
on  it.  I  know  I  have  discussed  stacking 
amendments,  but  it  Is  obvious  that  we 
have  not  moved  forward  today.  I  am 
willing  to  expedite  this  decision  with 
respect  to  amendments,  having  an  op- 
portunity to  call  up  subsequent 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  came 
in  today  at  10  ajn..  so  that  we  would 
have  time  for  Members  to  offer  their 
amendments.  It  is  now  almost  2  p.m. 
Maybe  it  is  Just  that  it  is  Monday,  but. 
really,  I  cannot  ascertain  that  an 
awful  lot  has  gone  on  between  10  this 
morning  and  2  this  afternoon.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  longer  we  will  be  in 
this  afternoon.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
tried  harder  to  get  a  time  agreement 
on  other  amendments,  or  a  time-cer- 
tain vote.  That  would  have  expedited 
things.  I  doubt  that  I  would  have 
gotten  an  agreement  on  Thursday. 

I  am  anxious  to  finish  this  bill. 
There  are  other  things  that  must  be 
done.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship yet  this  week  to  call  up  the  Mon- 
treal protocols,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 


and  to  try  to  deal  with  that  sticky 
issue.  There  are  other  things  backed 
up  that  argue  forcibly  that  we  finish 
this  bill  as  fast  as  possible.  But  at  least 
we  have  a  cloture  vote  on  for  tomor- 
row at  4  pjn. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  change  the 
order  for  the  convening  time  tomor- 
row, which  Is  now  11:30  a.m.,  I  believe, 
to  make  it  earlier  if  that  will  help.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prepared 
to  stay  in  today  as  long  as  it  appears 
useful  to  do  so.  I  am  even  bold  enough 
to  suggest  that  maybe  we  could  ar- 
range the  rest  of  the  schedule  on  this 
bill,  including  a  time  certain  for  the 
vote  on  the  remaining  amendments 
and  passage.  I  sense  a  certain  stiffen- 
ing in  the  jaw  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  at  this  point,  which  indicates  to 
me  that  may  be  unlikely.  I  heard  him 
mumble  that  that  was  a  perceptive  im- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  prepared  to  move  for- 
ward. If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
prepared  with  his  amendment,  I  am 
prepared  to  agree  to  a  time  certain  on 
that  amendment,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  agreement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  agreeing  to  vote  on  that  at  a 
time  certain,  nor  do  I  have  any  objec- 
tion to  agreeing  to  a  time  certain  on 
my  amendment  that  is  pending. 

I  guess,  of  the  Senator  from  Utah— 
though  I  have  no  way  of  knowing— 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a 
time  certain  on  his  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  of  us  who  are  opposing 
this  bill  at  this  point  to  forestall  some 
of  these  matters  being  brought  to  a 
conclusion^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  aspect  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  that  I  have  learned  from  bitter 
experience.  That  is  when  to  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  battle.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing now,  and  it  is  coming  through  to 
me  strong,  that  it  is  time  for  me  to 
withdraw  from  this  conversation  and 
return  to  the  debate  on  the  issue  be- 
tween the  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  has  many  traditions. 
One  of  the  new  and  growing  traditions 
is  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from  Otiio 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  re- 
solve their  differences.  They  do  it 
sometimes  with  some  g\isto,  but  I  have 
observed  that  sometimes,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  have  learned  to  resolve  their 
issues.  That  may  strain  the  generic 
meaning  of  the  word,  "issue,"  but  it 
serves  to  dispatch  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  with- 
draw from  the  floor  after  repeating 
what  I  said  before,  that  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  stay  in  today  as  long 
as  we  can  productively  utilize  the  time. 
I  am  disappointed  we  have  not  done  so 
by  now.  I  asked  the  Senate  to  come  in 
at  10  a.m.  today,  which  is  very  unusual 
for   Monday,   owing   to   the   various 


problems  of  Senators  returning  from 
the  break. 

I  am  prepared  to  change  the  order 
for  the  Senate  to  convene  tomorrow  at 
11:30  a.m.,  if  that  seems  useful  to  the 
purpose,  which  is  to  give  Senators 
time  to  offer  amendments  which 
might  not  be  disposed  of  today.  I  am 
prepared  to  shop  for  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  on  amendments  on 
this  bill. 

Having  said  aU  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  yield  the  floor  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzeitbaum)  may  engage  once 
more  in  the  highly  enthusiastic  debate 
for  which  they  are  both  noted. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  unprinted  amendment 
Nos.  5  through  18  en  bloc. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  state  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared for  a  vote  to  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  all  his  amendments,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  that  is  in  contro- 
versy with  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  say 
that  when  we  offered  this  package  of 
15  amendments,  they  agreed  to  accept 
14  of  them.  If  they  want  a  rollcall,  it  is 
all  right  with  me.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  however.  The  other  one  can 
be  debated.  I  believe  they  said  some- 
thing about  going  over  until  tomorrow 
on  that  one. 

What  is  the  wish  of  the  majority 
leader?    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
answer  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore,  could  I 
inquire  of  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  if  he  knows  of  any  objection  on 
his  side  or  if  he  has  an  objection  to  vi- 
tiating the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  pack- 
age? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection.  Mr. 
President.  We  have  contacted  our 
people  through  the  cloakroom.  We 
have  no  objection  to  vitiating  the  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  indicate  we  have  no  objec- 
tions to  vitiating  the  rollcall.  so  If  no 
Senator  now  on  the  floor  will  object,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ments be  vitiated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  I  wonder  if  that  answers  now 
the  question  put  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  question  was 
whether  I  wanted  to  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays,  to  which  I  answered  we  have 
no  objection. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  if  the  manag- 
ers are  ready  to  go  forward  now  with 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  ready  to 
go  forward  with  those  14  that  have 
been  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  t>e- 
cause  there  are  14  of  these  amend- 
ments and  because  they  are  somewhat 
technical  in  nature  and  should  be  ex- 
plained on  the  Record,  I  shall  take  a 
few  more  minutes  to  discuss  13  of 
them.  One  of  them,  perhaps  the  most 
significant,  I  discussed  before  the 
luncheon  break,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Those  re- 
marks are  on  their  way  to  the  floor 
now.  I  should  be  able  to  start  my  re- 
marks on  that  subject  within  the  next 
2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Washington  indicate  the 
kinds  of  things  that  can  be  adopted  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  absent  the 
ones  in  controversy? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
remarks  I  would  have  would  last 
beyond  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  hope  we  can 
adopt  these.  I  hope  we  can  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  Stevens  amendments,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  amendment 
still  in  controversy,  and  that  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  vote  that  up  or 
down  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  forward. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  vote  on  the  Stevens  amendment, 
which  I  assume  will  be  a  rollcall  vote, 
be  deferred  until  tomorrow  because  of 
the  large  number  of  absentees  here.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  be  debated  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  are  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if,  upon  conclusion  of  the 
debate  on  that  in  the  next  couple  of 
hours,  we  nevertheless  would  debate 
an  additional  amendment  before  going 
on  to  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  hope  we  can 
get  on  and  move  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble, because  I  have  a  number  of  other 
amendments  to  call  up  before  the  clo- 
ture vote.  As  the  Senator  weU  knows,  I 
cannot  do  that  very  well  as  long  as 
this  matter  is  pendiiig. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  believe  I  am  not 
subverting  any  understandings  if  I 
agree  to  allow  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  do  just  that,  exactly  as  we  debated 
one  of  these  amendments  on  Friday 
last,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  not  be  voted  upon  until  all  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  amendments 
have  been  disposed  of.  I  am  sure  we 
can  go  on  the  same  basis  this  after- 
noon.     

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  us  see  how 
far  we  can  go,  Mr.  President.  The 
more  rapidly  the  Senator  can  go,  the 
more  prepared  I  am  to  cooperate.  I 
hope  he  will  not  be  delaying  so  we  will 
not  have  to  invoke  cloture. 


n.i ao    iao9 
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ences  should  be  authorized  to  set  and 
publish  intermodal  through  rates.  We 
have,  at  the  same  time,  stated  that 
conferences  should  not  be  allowed  to 
use  their  market  power  to  negotiate 
divisions  of  through  rates  with  individ- 
ual inland  carriers.  Only  individual 
ocean  carriers  should  be  allowed  to  ne- 
gotiate the  inland  portion  of  intermod- 
al rates  with  Individual  inland  carriers, 
and  that  is  the  purport  of  this  amend- 
ment and  of  the  bill  'as  it  will  be 
amended  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's proposal. 

Once  such  an  agreement  has  been 
made  it  may  be  adopted  by  the  entire 
conference. 

We  understand  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee amendment  to  t>e  a  clarification 
of  these  principles  but  not  one  which 
restricts  or  limits  a  conference's  au- 
thority to  set  and  publish  through 
intermodal  rates  when  the  procedure 
which  I  have  outlined  has  been  fol- 
lowed. 

The  next  amendment  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  proposed  and  to  which 
we  have  acceded  deals  with  a  percent- 
age limitation  on  loyalty  contracts. 

A  loyalty  contract  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  a  shipper  receives  a  pre- 
scribed, but  lower,  freight  rate  in  ex- 
change for  a  contractual  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  shipper  to  ship  with 
a  particular  carrier  or  conference. 
Those  prices  may  l)e  lower  by  amounts 
up  to  15  percent. 

Section  7  of  S.  47  continues  to  pro- 
vide for  such  loyalty  contracts  mod- 
eled on  existing  law.  There  are  a 
number  of  changes  in  S.  47  but  none 
would  alter  the  cargo  requirements  of 
such  agreements.  Indeed,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  loyalty  contract  system 
as  a  tying  device  has  been  severely 
questioned  in  the  past. 

Loyalty  contracts  promote  stability 
in  the  ocean  transportation  of  our 
international  trade  and  therefore  ulti- 
mately result  in  lower  costs  for  the 
American  consiuner.  This  delicate  bal- 
ance would  have  been  drastically  al- 
tered by  the  original  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee amendment  which  would  have 
further  weakened  the  effectiveness  of 
such  loyaJty  contracts.  The  current 
proposed  amendment  would  authorize 
a  contract  shipper  under  a  loyalty  con- 
tract nevertheless,  to  utilize  competing 
services  for  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  shippers  tormage  which  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  the  loyalty  ob- 
ligation and,  therefore,  frees  up  the 
situation  for  somewhat  more  competi- 
tion. 

The  next  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment  deals  with  disputes  relat- 
ing to  loyalty  contracts. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  amend- 
ment strikes  the  language  setting  out 
breach  of  contract  rules  in  coimection 
with  loyalty  contract  disputes. 

We  understand,  and  I  speak  for 
myself  and  for  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, that  that  amendment  does  not 


in  any  way  preclude  such  provisions 
from  a  loyalty  contract  itself.  Obvious- 
ly, a  shipper  and  carrier  should  l>e  free 
to  negotiate  whatever  terms  they 
desire. 

The  amendment  would  have  normal 
contract  law  govern  any  such  dispute 
in  the  absence  of  provisions  covering 
the  special  breach  of  contract  rules 
which  are  contained  in  the  loyalty 
contract  itself. 

The  next  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  method 
by  which  orders  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  are  enforced  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Essential- 
ly the  amendment  causes  that  enforce- 
ment to  take  place  by  litigation 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  opposed  to  the  provision 
in  S.  47  and  pursuant  to  which  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  could 
represent  itself  through  its  own  coun- 
sel. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ments to  S.  47's  provisions  in  this 
regard  are  certainly  acceptable  to  us. 

In  point  of  fact,  speaking  for  myself 
at  this  stage,  as  a  former  State  attor- 
ney general,  I  generally  favor  consoli- 
dating the  litigation  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  not  in  the  in- 
dividual agencies. 

The  committee  does  not  interpret 
the  amendment  to  effect  any  change 
or  diminution  in  the  existing  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  assess  penalties,  to  compromise 
claims,  or  to  represent  its  interests  in 
appellate  review  proceedings  arising 
imder  the  Hoblss  Act. 

The  next  amendment  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  would  prohibit  net 
profit  and  loss  pools. 

The  Commerce  Committee  associ- 
ates itself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  net 
profit  and  loss  pools. 

The  Commerce  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  potential  loss  of  the  incen- 
tives of  a  carrier  who  is  a  party  to 
such  a  profit  and  loss  pool. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  this  provi- 
sion was  a  topic  of  discussion  during 
the  97th  Congress  and  was  an  agreed 
part  of  legislation  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  late  during 
the  97th  Congress  but  which  was  not 
disputed  or  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  next  amendment  has  to  do  with 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  to  require  clarifying  in- 
formation. The  proposal  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  would  state  that  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission's  ability 
to  require  Information  which  has  been 
submitted  to  it  to  be  clarified  is  one 
which  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
S.  47. 


It  should  be  clear  that  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to 
subpena  information  in  the  45-day 
period  following  the  filing  of  an  agree- 
ment will  not  cause  undue  delays  of 
the  processing  of  such  agreements, 
and  it  must  be  at  the  request  of  a  pri- 
vate person  and  not  a  Federal  agency. 

The  final  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment  with  which  we  are  dealing 
at  this  time  amends  the  standard  re- 
quired for  gaining  immunity  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  amendment  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  strike  the 
language  "in  the  reasonable  belief" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  the  lan- 
guage "with  a  reasonable  basis  to  con- 
clude." 

Some  background  in  respect  to  the 
past  erosion  of  antitrust  immunity 
first  established  by  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  is  probably  useful  and  appro- 
priate at  this  point  in  this  debate. 

For  the  first  50  years,  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  the 
courts  held  that  the  antitrust  laws  did 
not  apply  to  liner  conferences  and 
agreements,  and  that  the  Shipping  Act 
provided  the  exclusive  remedies  for 
unapproved  activities  which  were 
within  the  scope  of  section  15  of  the 
act.' 

In  1966.  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned 50  years  of  precedent  in  the 
Carnation  case.*  The  Court  held  that 
Congress  had  not  intended  to  grant 
the  shipping  industry  total  antitrust 
immunity  and  therefore  that  the  im- 
plementation of  ratemaking  agree- 
ments which  were  later  found  not  to 
have  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
For  the  first  time  liner  carriers  found 
that  the  Shipping  Act  did  not  provide 
the  exclusive  remedy  for  alleged 
wrongs.  Carriers  were  exposed  to 
treble  damages  and  penalties  if  they 
acted  collectively  in  a  way  later  f  oimd 
to  have  been  outside  the  scope  of  their 
approved  conference  agreement. 

In  the  Sabre  case,'  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption was  further  eroded.  In  that 
case,  the  Court  held  that  even  though 
the  conference  lines  were  operating 
pursuant  to  approved  agreements,  the 
particular  rates  which  they  agreed 
upon  were  so  low  as  to  be  "detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States."  The  antitrust  immunity  con- 
ferred by  approval  of  the  conference 
agreement  was  retroactively  foimd  not 
to  apply.  Thus,  where  particular  rates 
were  later  found  to  he  unlawful  under 
another  provision  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
the  act  of  agreeing  upon  those  rates 


■See  United  Statu  NavioatUm  Co.  v.  Cunard 
Sttam$hlp  Co..  384  VS.  474  (1BS3)  and  Far  Eiut 
Conference  v.  United  Statu  (343  n.S.  670  (1M3)). 

*  Carnation  Co.  v.  Pacific  Westbound  Conference, 
(3S3UB.  313(19M». 

'Sabre  Shipping  Corp.  v.  American  Prerident 
Linee,  Ltd.,  3S8  P.  Supp.  B4a  <8J>J(.T.  IMS),  a/Td 
$ub  nom.  Japan  Line,  Ltd.  v.  Sabre  Shipping  Corp., 
407  F.  3d  17S  (3d  Clr.)  cert,  denied.  306  VJS.  933 
(1S6B). 


was  subject  to  the  full  force  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

I  should  emphasize  that  in  this  case 
the  gravamen  of  the  case  was  that 
rates  were  too  low,  not  too  high. 

In  the  same  year,  it  became  increas- 
ingly more  difficult  for  shipping  con- 
ferences to  obtain  approval  of  their 
agreements.  In  the  Svenska  case,*  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a  Commission 
decision  that  agreements  which  inter- 
fere with  the  policies  of  the  antitrust 
laws  will  be  approved  only  if  the  pro- 
ponents can  factually  demonstrate 
that  the  agreement  is  required  by  a  se- 
rious transportation  need,  necessary  to 
secure  important  public  benefits,  or  in 
furtherance  of  a  valid  regulatory  pur- 
pose of  the  Shipping  Act. 

Thus,  Svenska  and  subsequent  cases 
have  completely  done  away  with  the 
presumption  of  approvability  which 
Congress  intended  to  attach  to  agree- 
ments relating  to  international  ocean 
shipping.  Commercial  standards  for 
approval  have  been  replaced  with  anti- 
trust and  regulatory  standards. 

As  a  result,  the  section  15  antitrust 
exemption  of  the  Shipping  Act  has 
been  seriously  eroded,  and  shipping 
conferences  act  at  their  peril  in  con- 
ducting the  very  activities  for  which 
they  were  organized. 

Conferences  are  encouraged  to  act 
collectively  if  they  can  sxirmount  the 
hurdles  which  stand  between  their 
desire  to  act  and  Commission  approv- 
al. When  they  do  act  after  such  Com- 
mission approval,  they  are  in  constant 
danger  of  retroactive  application  of 
antitrust  penalties.  Carriers  and  con- 
ferences are  now  unable  reliably  to 
predict  that  actions  might  later  be 
found  to  have  violated  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  intent  of  these  provisions  is  to 
confer  antitrust  immunity  on  agree- 
ments and  conduct  properly  submitted 
to  the  regulatory  process  of  the  act.  It 
confers  no  immunity  on  secret  or 
covert  conduct,  on  agreements  that 
are  not  filed  and  in  effect,  and  on  con- 
duct that  is  not  undertaken  with  a  rea- 
sonable basis  to  conclude  that  it  is 
pursuant  to  an  agreement.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  this  test  allow  latitude  for 
good  faith  errors  of  Judgment,  particu- 
larly in  situations  in  which  the  divid- 
ing line  between  prohibited  and  au- 
thorized conduct  imder  the  Shipping 
Act  caimot  be  drawn  with  precision.  At 
the  same  time,  this  test,  though  sutt- 
Jective,  is  limited  by  the  objective  test 
that  the  actor's  belief  be  with  a  rea- 
sonable basis  to  conclude  that  the  con- 
duct is  pursuant  to  a  filed  agreement. 
It  is  the  intent  however  to  resolve  con- 
flicts between  the  Shipping  Act  and 
the  antitrust  laws  in  the  maritime 
sector  In  favor  of  Shipping  Act  Juris- 
diction. 


'f 
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Once  the  requirements  of  sections  5 
and  6  have  been  met,  activities  pursu- 
ant to  such  agreements  or  undertaken 
or  with  a  reasonable  basis  to  conclude 
that  such  activities  are  pursuant  to 
such  agreements,  are  subject  solely  to 
the  Shipping  Act.  Only  the  standards, 
remedies,  and  penalties  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  apply.  Carriers  operating  in 
the  U.S.  foreign  commerce  wiD  no 
longer  face  a  dual  risk  of  being  regu- 
lated under  both  the  Shipping  Act  and 
the  antitrust  laws  for  their  conference 
activities.  This  is  intended  to  be  a 
broad  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  for  the  activities  outlined  therein. 

The  amendment  on  the  part  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  appropriate 
and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

0P  AMEItDMXIfT  MOS.  S  THROUGH  18  ACRKKD 
TO,  nt  BLOC 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Bi«r.  President, 
what  is  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  unprinted 
amendments  numbered  5  through  18, 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  that  14  amend- 
ments?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  passage  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  unprinted 
amendments  numbered  5  through  18, 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  (UP  Nos.  5 
through  18)  were  agreed  to,  en  bloc. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMEIfSIIZIfT  NO.  4 

(Subsequently  numbered  amend- 
ment No.  467.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  imprinted  amendment 
No.  4. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvens) 
will  have  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment  and  will  call  that  up  as 
soon  as  he  arrives  on  the  floor.  While 
we  await  his  arrival,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  METZE  *9BAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unftnii  lous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESI  )ING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BfETZE  i^AUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton came  to  t  le  floor.  I  would  like  to 
make  an  inqu  ry  of  him  and  tell  him 
that  I  am  abo  it  to  offer  a  unanimous- 
consent  reque  it  and  I  wish  to  explain 
it. 

As  the  Sena  tor  well  knows,  I  have  a 
number  of  am  endments  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  call  1 1P.  one  of  which  is  actu- 
ally pending,  i  nd  I  am  prepared  to  call 
up  a  number  c  f  others. 

I  know  that  we  have  agreed  that  the 
amendment  ^t  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  bei  caUed  up  next  and  that 
we  vote  on  it]  That  is  agreeable  with 
me.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
Members  on  t  le  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  indicate<  that  they  prefer  not  to 
vote  this  af  tei  noon  on  the  amendment 
of  the  SenaUir  from  Alaska.  That  is 
agreeable  witli  me.  provided  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  caU  up  his  amendment  and 
get  them  to  a  Vote  before  cloture. 

We  are  imd^r  a  limited  time  tomor- 
row. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  hope 
the  Senator  f  i  om  Washington  will  un- 
derstand the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  am  at  out  to  make  and  will  be 
sufficiently  ai  ^ommodating  so  that  I 
may  go  forward  with  my  amendments 
without  in  aiiy  way  diminishing  the 
rights  of  thoie  who  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  th ;  aisle  or  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  iss'  le  from  me. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  

Mr.  METZE  NBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORI  ON.  How  many  such 
amendments ;  re  there? 

Mr.  METZ  INBAUM.  Six,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  on  5 

Mr.  GORTON.  We  are  speaking, 
then,  of  seve:  i  amendments  on  which 
there  would  >e  rollcall  votes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  an  lendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

Mr.  BCETZI  NBAUM.  Yes.  My  unani- 
mous-consent request  would  be  that  if 
we  can  get  th  sm  to  a  rollcall  vote,  and 
I  am  prepare(  I  to  move  very  rapidly  to 
a  rollcaU  vcte  on  them  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  disposed  of  and  after  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  dispoi  ed  of,  if  we  can  get  them 
to  a  vote,  fim  i,  and  if  not,  I  am  asking 
unanimous  a  nsent  that  they  be  voted 
on  immediatily  prior  to  the  cloture 
vote. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  really  is  not  able  to 
answer  that  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  lince  that  Is  a  question 
more  properl  r  directed  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  will  ask  that  he  be  called  to 
the  floor  to  d  sal  with  that. 


In  the  Interest  of  clarification,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  majority  leader, 
however,  I  might  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  whether  or  not.  recognizing  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  does  not  wish 
to  have  his  amendment  voted  on  this 
afternoon,  we  might  nevertheless  go 
through  debate  on  each  of  the  addi- 
tional six  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  during  the  course  of  the 
day  today  even  though  we  were  going 
to  vote  on  all  or  most  of  them  tomor- 
row before  cloture? 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  We  certainly 
can  debate  most  of  them  and  I  think 
debate  all  of  them.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  some  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  would 
like  to  be  out  of  here  by  4:30  or  5  p.m. 
I  am  agreeable  to  that  as  well.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  amendments  that  I 
have  are  complicated.  I  think  I  might 
speak  for  Just  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
them  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton might  want  to  speak  for  several 
minutes,  indicating  his  opposition. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  hope  we  could 
spend  this  afternoon  in  debate  and  not 
simply  quorvun  calls.  We  will  see 
whether  or  not  we  can  make  such  an 
arrangement  which  would  allow 
enough  debate  on  each  of  these  issues 
and  also  for  a  greater  presence  of  Sen- 
ators in  attendance. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  did  not  want 
to  press  the  issue  this  morning.  I  will 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GORTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
await  the  arrival  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  caD  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  now  pending, 
that  amendment  being  committee  im- 
printed amendment  No.  4.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

UP  AicENOMiarr  no.  is 

(Subsequently  numbered  amend- 
ment No.  468.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  that 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 19. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  on  page  1,  line  1  through  line  9. 

Strike  on  pace  1,  line  12  through  line  14 
on  page  4. 

Strike  all  on  page  1.  line  11,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "common  carrier 
by  water  In  foreign  commerce  or  conference 
of  such  carriers  shall  charge  or  demand  or 
collect  or  receive  a  greater  or  less  or  differ- 
ent compensation  for  the  transportation  of 
property  or  for  any  service  in  connection 
therewith  than  the  rates  and  charges  which 
are  specified  In  its  tariffs  on  file  with  the 
Commission  and  duly  published  and  in 
effect  at  the  time;  nor  shall  any  such  carrier 
rebate,  refund,  or  remit  In  any  manner  or  by 
any  device  any  portion  of  the  rates  or 
charges  so  specified,  nor  extend  or  deny  to 
any  person  any  privilege  or  facility,  except 
in  accordance  with  such  tariffs:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission may  in  its  discretion  and  for  good 
cause  shown  permit  a  common  carrier  by 
water  in  foreign  commerce  or  conference  of 
such  carriers  to  refund  a  portion  of  freight 
charges  collected  from  a  shipper  or  waive 
the  collection  of  a  portion  of  the  charges 
from  a  shipper  where  it  appears  that  there 
is  an  error  in  a  tariff  of  a  clerical  or  admin- 
istrative nature  or  an  error  due  to  inadvert- 
ence in  falling  to  file  a  new  tariff  and  that 
such  refund  or  waiver  will  not  result  in  dis- 
crimination among  shippers:  Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  the  common  carrier  by  water  in 
foreign  commerce  or  conference  of  such  car- 
riers has,  prior  to  applying  for  authority  to 
make  refund,  filed  a  new  tariff  with  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  which  sets 
forth  the  rate  on  which  such  refund  or 
waiver  would  be  based:  Provided  further. 
That  the  carrier  or  conference  agrees  that  if 
permission  is  granted  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  an  appropriate  notice  will 
be  published  in  the  tariff,  or  such  other 
steps  taken  as  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission may  require,  which  give  notice  of 
the  rate  on  which  such  refund  or  waiver 
would  be  based,  and  additional  refunds  or 
waivers  as  appropriate  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  other  shipments  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  In  its  order 
approving  the  application:  And  provided 
further.  That  application  for  refund  or 
waiver  must  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from 
the  date  of  shipment.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  a  compromise  of 
the  final  remaining  issue  between  the 
legislation  reported  by  the  Commerce 
and  Judiciary  Conunittees.  It  concerns 
the  filing  and  enforcement  of  tariffs. 
Adoption  of  this  compromise  I  think 
would  permit  us  to  proceed  with  this 
long  overdue  legislation. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ment would  revise  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Commerce  Committee  bill 
to  in  effect  repeal  the  requirement 
that  carriers  publicly  file  and  adhere 
to  tariffs.  Probably  no  amendment  has 
been  more  contentious  or  divisive.  The 
intent  of  the  amendment,  like  all 
others  proposed  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mlttee  and  accepted  by  the  floor  man- 
agers of  8.  47,  is  to  promote  competi- 
tion. There  is  widespread  concern  that 
Instead  the  amendment  would  result 
in  diacrimlnation  against  smaU  ports 
and  small  businesses,  preclude  en- 
forcement against  foreign  shipholders. 
and  disadvantage  n.S.  exporters. 

Although  there  has  been  some  sup- 
port for  the  Judiciary  Committee's  po- 
sition, the  amendment  has  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  U£.  ports, 
the  carriers,  n.8.  labor,  and  others  in- 
volved in  this  issue. 

Given  this  impasse,  it  seems  to  me 
the  sensible  apiMXMCh  is  to  compro- 
mise and  simply  retain  existing  law 
without  change  while  proceeding  with 
the  rest  of  the  changes  in  the  Ship- 
ping Act  that  are  widely  supported  by 
all  of  the  affected  parties.  While  exist- 
ing law  with  regard  to  this  subject 
may  not  be  perfect,  it  nonetheless  does 
provide  a  strong  basis  for  compromise 
and  agreement  among  the  affected 
parties  and  no  one  can  assert  injury  by 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  that  I  have  offered 
will  preserve  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Shipping  Act  that  have  been  in 
effect  since  1963.  I  believe  that  this 
compromise  can  effectively  settle  this 
issue  now  between  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  it  should  enable  us  to  Join  to- 
gether and  support  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to 
delete  the  Conunerce  Committee  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  tariff  filing  and 
enforcement  and  reinstate  paragraph 
3  of  section  18  of  the  existing  law 
which  the  Commerce  Committee  had 
stricken  and  inserted  other  language 
In  lieu  of  that  existing  provision.  All 
other  changes  in  this  amendment  are 
strictly  of  a  conforming  nature,  and  as 
I  said  the  intent  of  it  is  to  preserve  ex- 
isting law  and  to  preserve  the  interpre- 
tation of  existing  law  as  it  has  been 
provided  in  the  past  under  the  Ship- 
ping Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  BCr.  President, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  offered  15 
amendments  to  this  biU  which  we  feel 
are  in  furtherance  of  the  public  inter- 
est. Fourteen  of  these  amendments 
tuive  been  accepted  and  adopted 
today. 

I  rise  in  opposition  at  this  time  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  to  UP 
amendment  No.  4  which  is  one  of  the 
amendments  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's package  and  shall  make  a  very 
brief  reply. 

Although  some  have  characterized  it 
as  a  compromise  on  the  Issues  of  tariff 
filing  and  enforcement,  unfortunately 
It  is  not.  The  issue  raised  by  this 
amendment  is  clear  Should  there  con- 


tinue to  be  tariff  filing  and  enforce- 
ment of  tariffs  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission?  The  Stevens 
amendment  says  yes:  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  says  no. 

Before  adopting  the  committee 
amendment,  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  now  seeks  to  amend,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  studied  this  matter 
thoroughly.  Both  the  administration 
and  a  imanimous  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission support  our  committee  amend- 
ment and  not  the  Stevens  amendment 
thereto. 

While  I  understand  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  regarding  tariff  filing  and 
enforcement,  I  cannot  support  his 
amendment.  It  directly  conflicts  with 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  resolution 
of  this  difficult  policy  question  and 
would  serve  to  undermine  the  strength 
and  effect  of  our  effort  to  address  the 
antitrust  implications  of  S.  47.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment  is  in  the  public  interest, 
without  being  amended  by  the  Stevens 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  able  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  will  speak  briefly  in  behalf  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  committee's 
Jurisdiction  of  this  biU.  However,  at 
this  particular  point  in  the  proceed- 
ings, it  is  not  my  important  consider- 
ation. I  reaUy  have  to  offer  my  sup- 
port to  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
Senator  Thuhmokb's  "tariff  filing  and 
enforcement"  amendment. 

Under  current  law.  carriers  are  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  conferences 
which  set  the  terms  and  prices  for  the 
carriage  of  sea  cargo.  The  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  (FMC),  howev- 
er, must  review  these  agreements  to 
determine  if  they  are  "contrary  to  the 
public  interest."  Only  after  the  FMC 
has  determined  that  the  anticompeti- 
tive restraint  is  required  by  a  serious 
transportation  need,  is  necessary  to 
secure  important  public  benefits,  or  is 
in  furtherance  of  a  valid  regvilatory 
piui>ose  of  the  Shipping  Act,  will  anti- 
trust immunity  be  granted  for  the  ac- 
tivity. The  agreement  is  then  filed 
with  the  FMC  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  it. 

While  these  prices  filed  by  the  con- 
ferences SLTe  called  tariffs,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  FMC  has  no  role  in  set- 
ting prices.  The  carriers  alone  deter- 
mine the  rates  which  their  conference 
will  file.  And  if  there  is  some  wrong 
committed  by  a  carrier  offering  a  dis- 
count from  the  tariff  filed  by  his  con- 
ference, it  cannot  be  considered  a 
wrong  committed  against  the  Govern- 
ment, or  against  shippers,  or  against 


consumers.  At  most,  it  is  a  wrong  com- 
mitted against  the  members  of  the 
conference  who  agreed  to  flx  prices  at 
a  different  level. 

What  we  have  here  is  price  fixing 
par  excellence.  What  we  have  here  are 
cartel  members  being  able  to  tell  ev- 
erybody else  to  get  lost,  and  that  con- 
cerns me  a  great  deal. 

S.  47  eliminates  the  FMCs  "public 
interest"  review  of  proposed  agree- 
ments. And  instead,  the  bUl  grants 
blanket  antitrust  immimity.  with  two 
very  limited  exceptions,  to  any  agree- 
ment which  carriers  choose  to  reach. 
At  the  same  time,  S.  47  provides  that 
the  agreements  will  continue  to  be 
filed  with  and  enforced  by  the  FMC. 

According  to  the  House  report  fOed 
on  last  year's  version  of  this  bill,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has 
stated  that  the  United  States  is  "the 
only  country  on  Earth  that  polices  the 
price-fixing  agreements  of  ocean  carri- 
ers." And  "if  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
price  fix.  without  government  help, 
why  can't  we?" 

Mr.  President.  I  object  to  the 
anticompetitive  provisions  of  this  bill, 
on  which  I  elaborated  in  my  opening 
remarks,  but  my  objection  is  greatly 
multiplied  against  the  provision  of  this 
bill  which  requires  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  price-fixing  agree- 
ments. 

I  understand  that  U.S.-flag  carriers 
oppose  this  amendment.  Let  me  ask 
what  industry  would  not  want  cartel 
authority,  and  then  have  the  backing 
of  their  government  in  enforcing  that 
cartel's  agreements.  These  conferences 
have  there  own  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms and  if  the  cartel  members 
cannot  hold  together,  a  problem  cur- 
rently besetting  the  OPEC  cartel,  then 
let  the  members  compete,  and  let  con- 
sumers benefit. 

Additional  views  in  the  House  report 
state  that  U.S.-flag  carriers  demand 
Government  enforcement  of  their  car- 
tels, because  without  such  Govern- 
ment backing,  their  foreign  competi- 
tors would  cheat  on  the  conference 
price.  The  report  continues: 

Tet,  these  carriers  teU  us  that  the  purpose 
of  the  conference  as  an  institution  is  to 
allow  for  greater  efficiencies  so  that  goods 
can  be  transported  at  competitive  rates.  We 
are  not  asked  to  endorse  the  conference 
system  so  that  monopoly  overcharges  may 
be  exacted  from  the  American  people.  We 
support  the  conference  system  for  their 
benefit.  So  if  the  U.S.  flag  carriers  are  cor- 
rect, foreign  competition  should  not  be  a 
problem  so  long  as  we  treat  ocean  carriers 
within  our  Jurisdiction  In  the  same  manner 
that  foreign  governments  treat  ocean  carri- 
ers within  their  Jurisdictions.  If  the  VS. 
flag  carriers  are  Incorrect  and  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  support  monopoly 
tariffs,  then  "cheating"  by  those  who  want 
to  cheat  will  continue,  coaxed  by  market 
forces,  yet  either  undetected  In  the  maae  of 
our  over  regulation  or  unreachable  beyond 
our  jurisdiction.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  the 
PMC  should  not  enforce  tarlfffs.  It  is  true 
that  the  FMC  cannot  enforce  tariffs. 
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The  Judic  ary  Committee  "tariff 
filing"  ama  dment  supports  these 
▼lews.  This  amofidment  would  not 
remove  the  'MC  authority  to  safe- 
guard agaii  St  predatory  pricing, 
unjust  diacrii  dnatlon.  or  other  poten- 
tial abuses  c '  monopoly  power.  But. 
the  amendm<  at.  i4>proved  unanimous- 
ly be  the  Ju<  icUry  Committee,  would 
remove  the  F  Kleral  Maritime  Commis- 
sion frcHu  th!  Job  of  enforcing  price- 
fixing  agrees  ents  among  ocean  carri- 
ers. Without  Jiis  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment,  ocean  carriers  not  only 
would  have  ( omplete  immunity  from 
antitrust  lawi.  but.  also,  they  would 
have  the  Fe<  leral  Government  seeing 
to  it  that  no  auriers  offered  discounts 
frmn  the  fixe  1  price. 

The  Reaga  i  administration  and  the 
unanimous  F  Kleral  Trade  Commission 
strongly  sup  mrt  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee amenc  ment.  as  our  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  stated  on 
the  floor.  Te  timony  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  states: 

The  Admini  itrmtion  Is  .  .  .  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  p  rovision  of  S.  47  that  would 
cooUnue  to  re<  ulre.the  filing  of  tariffs  and 
their  enforcen  ent  by  the  Federal  govem- 
mmat.  The  gov  smment  has  no  business  en- 
forctaig  the  prii  «8  fixed  by  a  private  produc- 
er group. 

I  could  add  to  that  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  enforcing  pri- 
vate agreements  made  by  a  cartel  for 
the  purpose  I  of  fixing  prices,  to  the 
detriment  of  |  consumers  in  the  United 
States. 

Campbell,  speaking  on 

Federal  Trade  Commis- 

of  three  Republicans 

locrats— also  testified  on 

Campbell  stated  that: 

to  grant  antitrust  inunu- 

ipping  cartels,  then  it  would 

lirable  that  the  FMC's  au- 

f f  filing  and  tariff  enforce- 


Thomas  JJ 
behalf  of  thj 
slon— consist! 
and  two  Dei[ 
this  point. 

If  it  is  ne 
nity  to  these  i 
seem  highly 
thority  over 
ment  berec 

This  amei 
by  exportei 
consumer 
Association 

Finally.  I 
commend  th{ 
ary  Commit 
amendment 
for   advocat: 
behalf   of 
before  the 
colleagues 
ment.  and 
dermine  its 

F*urthenno|re, 
the     Stevei  s 


ent  is  also  supported 

and  importers,  farmers, 

ups.  and  the  American 

Retired  Persons. 

lould  like  to  once  more 

chairman  of  the  Judicl- 

for  his  sponsoring  this 

the  full  committee,  and 

g   this   amendment   on 

e   Judiciary    Committee 

nate  today.  I  urge  my 

support  this  vital  amend- 

oppose  any  effort  to  un- 

tent. 

I  understand  that  if 
amendment  should 
happen  to  b|  adopted  rather  than  the 
amendment  >f  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Comi  alttee  and  the  full  Judici- 
ary Commlti  ee  in  support  thereof,  we 
would  Just  gi  >  back  to  the  same  system. 
whereby  tie  Federal  Government 
would  be  wjictlonlng  and  enforcing 
private  cariel  agreements  that  are 
made  to  thi!  detriment  of  individual 


consumers  throughout  the  United 
States— not  only  consumers  but  also 
those  who  do  shipping  on  a  positive 
basts.  I  think  this  is  wrong.  I  believe 
this  undermines  the  very  basis  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  really  takes  away  the 
protections  that  constuners  should 
have. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
retention  of  tariff  requirement  is  not 
only  widely  supported  by  the  vast  mar 
Jority  of  all  Interests,  carriers,  lalior 
imlons.  ports,  and  most  shippers,  but 
it  is  a  procompetitive  rather  than  anti- 
competitive feature  of  the  present  reg- 
ulatory system  and  of  S.  47. 

I  should  emphasize  most  strongly 
that  should  S.  47  not  pass,  tariff  filing 
and  enforcement  will  continue  along 
with  the  many  other  features  of  the 
present  law  which  not  only  hobble 
competition  but  which  consistently 
add  to  the  cdsts  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  American  im- 
porters and  exporters. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
and  his  amendment  to  retain  existing 
requirements  not  to  move  to  a  new 
and  untried  system  in  the  field  of  reg- 
ulation of  ocean  commerce. 

The  68  days  of  hearings  on  shipping 
reform  legislation  which  have  been 
held  by  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
recent  years  show  broad  and  deep  sup- 
port for  tariff  requirements.  Specula- 
tive argtmients  have  been  advanced 
that  tariff  requirements  are  anticom- 
petitive, but  they  are  pure  speculation 
and  they  have  brought  forth  no  evi- 
dence to  support  those  contentions.  To 
the  contrary,  tariff  requirements 
interact  with  other  provisions  in  S.  47 
in  a  manner  which  both  promotes 
competition  and  provides  certainty  in 
the  uncertain  world  of  international 
trade. 

The  following  points  make  clear  that 
tariff  requirements  should  be  retained. 

First.  Tariff  requirements  promote 
competition  by  providing  the  shipping 
public  with  information  on  carrier 
rates  and  the  services  included  in  such 
rates.  This  Information  facilitates 
comparison  shopping  by  shippers  and 
the  development  of  new  price  offer- 
ings by  any  carriers  which  discover 
that  they  are  not  competitive  with  the 
tariffs  of  other  carriers.  Information  is 
the  key  to  competition. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
that  point.  Competition  is  not  possible 
in  the  al)6ence  of  information  as  to 
what  prices  are.  Tariff  filing  and  en- 
forcement simply  see  to  it  that  every 
potential  shipper  can  find  out  what 
the  price  of  the  carriage  of  goods  are 
and  can  enforce  that  price  against 
predatory  activity  in  favor  of  its  com- 
petitors. If  a  shipper  does  not  know 
which  carrier  offers  the  lowest  rate, 
that  low  priced  carrier  has  no  more 


than  a  random  chance  of  getting  that 
shipper's  business.  The  tariff  system, 
thus,  promotes  competition  by  facili- 
tating the  activity  of  information. 

Second.  Tariffs  also  facilitate  Feder- 
al Maritime  Commission  enforcement 
of  critical  procompetitive  provisions  of 
the  S.  47,  such  as  the  prohibitions 
against  predatory  pricing,  unreason- 
able boycotts,  and  against  conferences 
engaging  In  practices  other  than  those 
authorized.  C^n  and  widely  publiciz- 
ing the  tariff  terms  imder  which  ocean 
transportation  services  are  offered  is 
the  best  protection  against  anticom- 
petitive or  predatory  conduct. 

Third.  Tariffs  facilitate  enforcement 
of  the  antidiscrimination  provisions  of 
the  legislation.  From  tariffs,  both 
shippers  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  are  more  readily  able  to 
determine  the  existence  of  discrimina- 
tory practices  and  file  complaints  and 
take  other  enforcement  actions. 

Fourth.  Abolition  of  tariff  require- 
ments has  almost  no  support  from  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  real  world  busi- 
ness of  ocean  shipping. 

And  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this 
does  not  only  apply  to  carriers  but  to 
most  shippers  as  well,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  professions  which  are  intimately 
Involved  in  ocean  shipping. 

Fifth.  Tariffs  involve  more  than  Just 
rates,  but  also  set  forth  what  is  includ- 
ed in  these  rates.  Loading  and  unload- 
ing practices,  demurrage,  and  other 
key  components  of  a  complete  rate/ 
service  offering  are  reflected  in  tariffs. 
Thtis.  without  tariffs,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  would  be  re- 
stricted, compared  to  the  present,  in 
its  ability  to  exercise  its  authority 
with  respect  to  conference  efforts  to 
collectively  set  conditions  of  service. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
would  be  hindered  in  measuring  the 
effect  of  concerted  activities  with  re- 
spect to  rates  and/or  services  in  the 
competitive  environment. 

Sixth.  The  avaUabillty  of  tariff  in- 
formation is  critical  to  ports.  Decisions 
to  invest  millions  of  dollars  in  port  fa- 
cilities depend  on  Information  as  to 
the  demand  for  those  facilities.  The 
competitive  status  of  carrier  rates  for 
service  to  a  particular  port  and  to  com- 
peting ports  is  probably  the  critical  in- 
dicator of  demand  for  a  port's  services 
and  the  need  to  modernize  a  port's 
services. 

Seventh.  It  should  be  noted  at  this 
point  that  this  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  con- 
trolled carrier  provisions  of  this  act. 
Those  provisions  apply  to  carriers 
which  are  owned  by  various  foreign 
flags  Including  Eastern  bloc  nations 
which  will  be  required  to  follow  tariffs 
in  any  event.  Precisely  the  rationale 
for  requiring  them  to  continue  to  fUe 
their  tariffs  apply  to  competition  on 
the  part  of  privately  owned  carriers. 
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both  those  under  the  American  flag 
and  those  under  foreign  flags. 

Eighth  Tariffs  are  the  key  to  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
against  secret  rebating. 

Ninth.  Under  S.  47.  there  is  complete 
opportunity  for  ocean  carriers  and 
conferences,  other  than  controUed  car- 
riers, to  reduce  tariff  rates  without 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  approv- 
aL  Tet  those  who  would  abolish  tariff 
requirements  appear  to  be  sajring  little 
more  than  that  ending  tariff  require- 
ments would  promote  rate  competi- 
tion. Thus,  those  opponents  of  tariff 
requirements  do  not  appear  to  recog- 
nize that,  under  this  legislation,  tariff 
rate  reductions  can  be  Implemented  on 
a  moment's  notice,  only  increases  in 
rates  are  delayed  in  implementation. 
Thus,  the  secret  rebating  which  would 
certainly  result  from  the  abolition  of 
tariff  requirements— rebating  which 
appears  to  be  all  but  advocated  by  the 
opponents  of  tariff  requirements— is 
not  needed  to  promote  price  competi- 
tion. Secret  rebating  is  simply  an 
abuse  that  handicaps  the  ability  of 
American  carriers  to  compete  fairly, 
under  a  bill  which  already  allows  price 
flexibility. 

In  addition,  of  course,  secret  rebat- 
ing will  almost  exclusively  be  directed 
at  large  shippers  and  not  against  small 
shippers  whose  interests  are  so  strong- 
ly advanced  by  this  legislation.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  adds  numerous  devices 
such  as  service  contracts  and  loyalty 
contract  reforms  to  further  enhance 
price  competition. 

Tenth.  Tariff  requirements  are  the 
handle  by  which  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  regulates  the  right  of  car- 
riers to  serve  the  U.S.  trades.  For 
severe  violations  of  the  law.  the  Feder- 
al Maritime  Commission  may  suspend 
a  carrier's  tariffs.  Since  tariffs  must  be 
on  file  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  service 
being  offered,  suspending  a  carrier's 
tariff  is  a  straightforward  and  work- 
able way  of  Insuring  compliance  with 
the  law.  as  the  suspension  of  the  tariff 
bars  the  offering  of  the  service.  The 
opponents  of  tariff  filing  have  devel- 
oped no  substitute  for  this  remedy, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  the  bill's 
overall  regulatory  scheme.  Those  who 
would  abolish  tariff  filing  would  allow 
Illegal  rebaters  and  predatory  carriers 
to  abuse  the  privilege  of  serving  Amer- 
ican ports  with  impunity. 

An  excellent  analogy  and  precedent 
in  this  respect  is  the  Airline  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1978.  In  that  act.  Congress 
deregulated  the  air  transportation  in- 
dustry. The  objectives  were  to  Intro- 
duce competitive  forces  into  the  air 
transportation  Industry  as  much  as 
possible.  That  act  provided  that  in  do- 
mestic air  transport,  carriers  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  file  tariffs.  De- 
spite the  extensive  changes  Congress 
made  in  the  economic  regulation  of 
domestic  air  transportation,  after 
lengthy  debate  and  study.  Congress 


continued  the  tariff  filing  and  enforce- 
ment requirement  in  international  air 
transportation  when  it  passed  the 
International  Air  Competition  Act  of 
1980.  International  carriers  by  air  are 
today  required  to  file  tariffs  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  those 
tariffs  are  subject  to  suspension  by  the 
Board. 

S.  47  will  follow  the  international 
aviation  precedent  if  the  Stevens 
amendment  is  adopted.  Senator  Ste- 
vxRS'  amendment  is  a  compromise,  and 
simply  retains  existing  law  without 
change.  While  existing  law  with 
regard  to  this  subject  may  not  be  per- 
fect, it  nonetheless  provides  a  basis  for 
compromise.  The  existing  tariff 
system  works.  American  carriers, 
labor,  and  ports  are  imequivocally  op- 
posed to  eliminating  tariff  filing  nnd 
enforcement. 

I  wish  simply  once  again  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  in  the  deregulation 
of  air  transportation  Congress  quite 
consciously  sought  not  to  end  tariff 
filing  and  enforcement  in  internation- 
al air  transportation.  It  did  so  because 
customs  in  other  countries  are  radical- 
ly different  from  our  own,  and  because 
many  air  transport  companies  serving 
international  routes  are  owned  by  the 
nations  in  which  they  are  located. 

Precisely  the  same  condition  exists 
in  the  transportation  by  sea.  It  is  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  business 
than  is  domestic  trade  by  air.  by  rail, 
or  by  truck,  and  precisely  the  justifica- 
tions which  remain  for  requiring  tariff 
filing  and  enforcement  and  nondis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  internation- 
al air  carriers  apply  with  equal  or 
greater  measure  in  the  transportation 
of  goods  by  water. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
wiU  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  will. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  stated  at  an  ear- 
lier point,  and  states  once  again,  that 
labor  supports  this  amendment— I  am 
speaking  about  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment, that  labor  supports  the  Stevens 
amendment. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  AFL- 
CTO  has  a  neutral  position  on  the 
overall  subject.  My  further  under- 
standing is  that  Mr.  Frank  Drozak.  the 
head  of  the  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  said  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  generally: 

Willie  the  regulatory  bUl  may  help  the 
liner  operators.  It  will  also  assist  the  foreign 
operators  as  well. 

He  was  speaking  about  the  bill  last 
year. 

This  is  basically  a  housekeeping  chore 
which  will  not  develop  the  American  mari- 
time Industry,  will  not  create  one  new  Job, 
and  will  not  reduce  the  unemployment 
problem  of  this  country.  Passage  of  this  bill 
will  increase  the  unemployment  of  Ameri- 
can seamen,  shipyard  workers,  and  Ameri- 


can supply  businesses  and  will  siphon  off 
American  taxes  abroad. 

In  view  of  that  statement  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dennlaon. 
legislative  coimsel  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
has  advised  me  directly  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  no  position  on  the  bill,  would 
my  good  friend  from  Washington  indi- 
cate on  what  basis  he  represents  to 
the  Senate  that  labor  sides  with  sup- 
porting the  Stevens  amendment? 

lb.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  question. 

I  would,  in  response,  read  into  the 
Record  at  tills  point  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the  heading 
of  which  is  "AFL-CIO  Idaritime  Com- 
mittee. The  Voice  of  Maritime  Labor. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001."  and  which  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 23,  1983,  less  than  1  week  ago. 
which  is  addressed  Senator  Packwood 
and  reads  as  follows: 

FnsuAaT  23, 1983. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood. 
RuaseU  SenaU  Office  BuildiJio 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skhator  Packwood:  We  understand 
that  during  consideration  of  S.  47,  the 
Ocean  Shipping  Act  of  1983,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  liner  operators'  current  re- 
quirement of  filing  their  tariffs  with  the 
Federal  IiCaritime  Commission  and  the 
P.M.C.'s  authority  to  require  compliance 
with  such  tariffs. 

The  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee  has 
actively  supported  this  legislation  for  sever- 
al years  but  we  kk  absolutely  opposed  to 
this  Judiciary  Committee  amendment  tliat 
would  eliminate  these  requiremente. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  support  for  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Talmage  E.  SiMPKiire, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Com- 
mittee is  not  actually  affiliated  with 
the  AFL-CIO,  and  that  on— I  have  in 
my  hand  a  letter  dated  December  14. 
1981,  in  which  the  Maritime  Trades 
Department  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  wrote  to  Members 
of  the  House  saying  as  follows: 

For  your  information,  we  would  like  to 
advise  you  that  the  only  official  representa- 
tives of  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  who  will  be  working  on  legislative  mat- 
ters on  Capitol  Hill  are  *  •  • 
and  then  they  list  seven  different 
names,  one  of  which  is  not  Mr.  Tal- 
mage Simpklns,  executive  director, 
and  it  does  not  show  anywhere  in  his 
letter  any  talk  about  the  AFU-CIO 
Maritime  Committee  which,  it  is  my 
vmderstanding.  is  sort  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  for  management  and  labor 
and  not  the  official  voice  of  the  AFL- 
CIO? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  simply  answer  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  by  stating  that  the 
quotation  he  has  made  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve—was  It  in  1982  or  1981? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  official 
statement  as  to  who  speaks  for  the 
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very  intimately  involved  in  the  mari- 
time trade  on  behalf  of  maritime  labor 
has  done  so.  I  have  read  it  into  the 
RacoRO,  and  I  suppose  that  the  sum- 
mary is  the  letter  which  I  have  read 
on  the  correspondence  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  read  into  the 
RacoRD  must  stand  for  whatever 
weight  either  of  them  may  carry  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  agree. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleriL  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bdr. 
Chafke).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
my  own  behalf  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  there  are 
two  amendments  currently  pending. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside  and  that  I  may  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMEIfDMKlfT  WO.  20 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 30. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  95,  line  7,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  95,  line  11,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or". 

On  page  95,  between  lines  11  and  12, 
insert  the  following: 

"(D)  permits  United  States  flag  carriers  to 
carry  cargo  of  the  importing  or  exporting 
foreign  state  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
available to  such  carrier,  or  available  only 
on  unequal  terms  by  reason  of  the  cargo  res- 
ervation laws  or  trading  practices  (govern- 
mental or  otherwise)  of  such  state,  provided 
that  such  agreement  is  not  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory among  United  States  flag  carri- 
ers." 

On  page  76,  line  23,  following  "state,", 
insert  the  following:  "and  recyclable  or  recy- 
cled metals  and  metal  bearing  materials, 
waste  paper  or  paper  waste,". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  simpler  to  explain  this  amendment 
because  the  meaning  is  not  clear  from 
the  mere  reading  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  second 
part  first  because  it  is  easiest  to  ex- 
plain. The  second  part  of  the  amend- 


ment. Mr.  President,  seeks  to  treat  re- 
cyclable materials  on  the  same  favor- 
able basis  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  virgin  materials  with  which  they 
compete  and  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
bulk  cargo.  In  other  words,  as  S.  47 
now  stands,  the  tariff  filing  require- 
ment would  not  apply  to  certain  virgin 
materials  nor  would  it  apply  to  bulk 
products.  It  would  apply,  without  this 
amendment,  however,  to  wastepaper, 
let  us  say.  Wastepaper  competes  with 
pulpwood.  it  competes  with  wood 
chips,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  it  be 
treated  on  the  same  basis,  that  we  not 
discriminate  against  recyclable  materi- 
als in  favor  of  their  competing  virgin 
material  counterparts. 

In  fairness  to  the  recyclable  indus- 
try, it  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
competitive  basis  as  is  the  other. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  deals  with  the  matter 
of  equal  access  and  pooling  agree- 
ments. This  part  would  require 
approval  of  equal  access  and  pooling 
agreements  entered  into  by  n.S.-flag 
vessels  out  of  necessity  by  reason  of 
the  caivo  reservation  laws  or  trading 
practices  of  other  foreign  countries. 
There  was  a  provision  in  the  House- 
passed  compromise  bill  of  last  year 
that  is  essential  to  our  carriers  in  the 
United  States-South  American  trade. 
This  amendment  would  add  such  a 
provision  to  S.  47. 

The  problem  is  the  cargo  reservation 
laws  and  trading  practices  of  most 
Latin  American  countries  restrict 
access  to  national  flag  and  associated 
carriers.  To  establish  associated  carri- 
er status,  some  D.S.-flag  carriers  have, 
of  necessity,  become  a  party  to  several 
equal  access  or  pooling  agreements  in 
these  trades.  The  effect  of  S.  47  with- 
out the  language  included  in  my 
amendment  is  to  penalize  U.S.-flag 
carriers  by  excluding  them  from 
trades  where  these  restrictive  laws  of 
other  countries  exist. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
merely  require  approval  of  equal 
access  pooling  agreements  entered  into 
by  n.S.-flag  carriers  out  of  necessity 
by  reason  of  the  cargo  reservation 
laws  or  trade  practices  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  doing  un- 
necessary damage  to  American  carriers 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  required  to  comply  with  the  laws 
of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chief  sponsor  and  manager  of  the  bill, 
I  simply  wish  to  say  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
reforms  of  the  Ocean  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  has  existed  far  longer  than  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  has  been  highly  principled  and  ef- 


fective during  that  period  of  time.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  20)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Bto.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  in  the  second  degree  is  pending 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  the  first 
degree. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

UP  AKENDlCXIfT  IfO.  19 

I  will  now  summarize  and  conclude 
my  reasons  for  supporting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ment would  repeal  existing  law  requir- 
ing international  ocean  carriers  to 
publicly  file  and  adhere  to  tariffs.  In 
contrast,  the  Commerce  Committee 
would  require  that  this  basic  element 
of  (Mjmmon-carrier  service  be  pre- 
served. Just  as  it  has  been  in  interna- 
tional aviation. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  resolve  these  differing 
positions  by  simply  restating  current 
law  word-for-wor<L  When  the  General 
Accounting  Office  study  required 
under  S.  47  is  completed.  Congress  can 
then  determine  the  proper  ways  to 
proceed  on  this  highly  controversial 
issue. 

Tariff  fUing  and  enforcement  is  im- 
portant: 

First,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
recommended  tariff  filing  and  enforce- 
ment as  far  back  as  1962,  and  it  has 
been  the  law  since.  The  "Stevens'  com- 
promise" would  simply  continue  that 
law. 

Second,  the  amendment  assures  that 
similarly  situated  exporters  and  im- 
porters receive  equal  treatment  in 
ocean  shipping.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
principle  that  ocean  cargo  carriers  are 
common  carriers.  As  such,  they  are 
prohibited  from  unjustly  discriminat- 
ing ae^Bkinst  other  carriers,  ports,  or 
shippers.  Without  tariffs,  these  prohi- 
bitions are  largely  unenforceable, 
since  secrecy  will  be  encouraged. 

Third,  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
S.  47  is  to  assure  that  American  com- 
panies engaging  in  international  com- 
merce are  subjected  to  the  same 
ground  rules  as  their  foreign  competi- 


tion. Unless  there  are  tariffs  to  sus- 
pend, the  enforcement  mechanisms  re- 
quiring foreign  carriers  to  obey  U.S. 
law  become  meaningless. 

I  wish  to  substantially  emphasize 
that  latter  point.  One  of  the  great 
paradoxes  and  problems  of  the  present 
law  is  the  fact  that  the  antitrust  laws, 
to  the  extent  that  they  apply  in  this 
area,  are  imposed  and  enforced  almost 
solely  against  American-flag  carriers. 
In  ctiring  that,  we  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  a  worse  discrimination  under 
which  American  carriers  can  effective- 
ly be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  but  their  foreign 
competition  cannot  be. 

Eliminating  tariff  enforcement  im- 
fairly  penalizes  U.S.-flag  carriers.  For- 
eign shipping  companies  would  be  able 
to  practice  under-the-table  pricing 
prohibited  to  American  carriers  imder 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
and  engage  in  pric^  discriminations 
unfair  to  American  importers  and  ex- 
porters. The  best  way  to  prevent  this 
is  to  require  both  United  States  and 
foreign  carriers  to  adhere  to  their  pub- 
lished rates. 

Fourth,  it  has  been  argued  that  pri- 
vate enforcement  actions  are  all  that 
is  necessary.  However,  this  simply  will 
not  work.  First,  there  is  the  extreme 
expense  of  bringing  court  action  and 
conducting  proceedings  In  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  in  U.S.  courts. 
The  biggest  companies  can  afford  it, 
but  small  shippers  cannot.  Second,  for- 
eign coimtries  have  often  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  carriers,  and  have  prevent- 
ed the  application  of  U.S.  laws  in  their 
countries.  This  is  why  some  foreign 
carriers  would  not  mind  if  the  Judici- 
ary repeal  of  tariff  enforcement  is  suc- 
cessful. It  is  only  the  American  inter- 
ests that  oppose  the  Judiciary  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska. 
Unless  there  are  other  Members  who 
wish  to  speak  to  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment, I  believe  that  we  have  the  ma- 
jority leader  coming  to  the  floor  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  has  met  with  the  approv- 
al of  all  parties. 

I  note  the  Senator  from  Ohio  stand- 
ing. Does  he  wish  to  speak  on  the  Ste- 
vens amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes;  I  do,  Mr. 

President. 

Mr.  <30RT0N.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  should  like  to  speak 
after  the  Senator  from  Ohio  speaks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MET2JENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  we  ought  to  imderstand  what 
this  amendment  is  all  about.  First,  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  all  we 
are  doing  is  putting  back  the  current 


law.  We  cannot  put  back  the  current 
law  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  is 
being  amended  in  a  host  of  different 
areas. 

Back  in  1962,  there  was  a  whole  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  regulatory 
scheme.  Since  then,  we  have  deregu- 
lated most  transportation  industries 
because  of  a  renewed  faith  in  the  free 
enterprise  system's  ability  to  set 
prices.  What  this  amendment  will  do  is 
make  it  possible  to  deregulate  ocean 
shipping,  permit  the  cartels  to  engage 
in  price  fixing  and  in  territory  agree- 
ments, and  permit  pooling  of  revenues, 
but  it  will  leave  the  worst  aspect 
intact.  It  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  en- 
force the  price-fixing  aspect  of  the 
<»rtel. 

We  have  to  understand  what  that  is 
all  about,  Mr.  President.  What  we  are 
really  saying  is  that  the  cartel  may  op- 
erate that  we  are  going  to  legalize  by 
other  sections  of  this  measure.  We  are 
going  to  violate  the  antitnist  laws— 
that  is  bad  enough;  then  we  are  going 
to  say  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  going  to  enforce  the  cartel 
agreement. 

You  have  to  understand  why  the 
cartel  wants  the  enforcement.  They 
want  it  because  they  are  concerned 
that  some  memliers  who  agreed  to  the 
cartel  will  in  fact  violate  the  cartel. 
Ask  the  OPEC  nations  what  that  Is  all 
about.  They  found  they  did  not  have  a 
means  to  provide  enforcement,  and 
the  shipping  industry  does  not  have  a 
means  to  provide  enforcement.  So  if 
you  accept  the  Stevens  amendment, 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  unani- 
mously opposes,  what  you  are  in  effect 
doing  is  saying  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wUl  be  the  policeman  to  en- 
force the  cartel  arrangement. 

As  Tom  Campbell  of  the  Bureau  of 
Competition,  speaking  on  behalf  of  all 
five  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  stated: 

There  are  two  aspects,  the  posting  of  tar- 
iffs and  the  enforcement  of  tariffs.  The 
Congress  should  know  that  the  United 
States  would  in  adopting  this  legislation 
Join  only  1  other  county,  Canada  in  having 
an  arm  of  the  government  enforce  cartel 
tariff  agreements.  None  of  the  European 
trading  partners  have  them.  So,  to  whatever 
extent  the  argument  is  that  it  is  necessary 
to  help  us  come  to  the  same  footing  as  our 
European  trawling  partners,  I  do  not  see  why 
an  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  involved  in  enforcing  prices  fixed  by  this 
cartel.  Let  the  cartel  enforce  its  own  prices 
if  we  must  have  a  cartel. 

The  chairman  then  said  to  Btr. 
CampljeU: 

Mr.  Campbell,  would  you  recommend  that 
tariff  filings  and  enforcement  provisions  be 
amended  out  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would. 

The  Thiumond  amendment  would 
take  it  out.  The  Stevens  amendment 
would  put  it  back  in. 
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Mr 

that  we  give 
stance,  and 
to  that  but  in 
posltiCHiof 
because  the 
ted  by  the 
tion  (» 
stated  as  follows: 

Tbe  adralnlBt  r«tion  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  provlBton  c  f  S.  47  that  would  continue 
illng  of  tariffs  and  their  en- 
fortement  by  t  le  Federal  Oovemment.  The 
Government  h^s  no  business  enforcing  the 
'  fc  private  producer  group. 

lir.  Preside  at,  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  ReiLgan  administration,  but 
when  they  ar  s  right,  they  are  right.  In 
this  instance,  they  are  right.  There- 
fore, in  m]  opinion,  the  Stevens 
amendment  s  lould  be  rejected. 

Eliminating  this  fimction  does  not 
expose  the  ciirriers  to  antitnist  liabil- 
ity. It  merely  means  if  they  want  to 
price  fix,  they  have  to  do  their  own  su- 
they  want  to  have  a 
I  oppose,  then  I,  sure  as 
I  not  believe  that  the  U.S. 
,  aught  to  be  providing  en- 
\  that  cartel's  provisions, 
loor  to  the  Senator  from 


pervlsion.  If 
cartel,  which 
the  devil,  do 
Oovemment 
foreement  of 

I  yield  the 
Utah. 

Bir.  HATCA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  analogy  has  been  made  to  the 
Airline  Dere(  ulation  Act  of  1978.  It 
argued  that,  ilthough  domestic  airline 
transportation  has  been  deregulated, 
tariff  filing  Lnd  enforcement  was  re- 
tained for  inl  emational  air  transporta- 
tion. However,  there  are  significant 
differences  Itetween  the  manner  in 
which  tariffs  are  computed  and  filed 
in  the  international  airline  context 
and  the  tariJ  f  filing  and  enforcement 
proposed  in  his  legislation  for  ocean 
common  car  tiers.  These  differences 
make  the  ar  ilogy  completely  invalid, 
in  my  opinioi  i. 

First  of  all,  before  airlines  are  even 
permitted  to  meet  to  discuss  tariffs, 
they  must  ae  k  permission  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  ocean  carri- 
ers, by  contn  st,  are  allowed  to  meet  in 
their  conf  ere  ices  any  time  they  please 
to  discuss  an  1  fix  prices.  Once  the  air- 
lines have  se  Ertled  on  an  agreed  tariff, 
they  are  req  lired  to  submit  it  to  the 
CAB.  At  thLt  point,  the  tariffs  are 
subject  to  cliallenge  on  the  basis  of 
reasonableness,  and  the  CAB  wlU 
review  them  if  any  such  challenge  is 
made.  Even  after  the  CAB  has  ap- 
proved the  >  reasonableness  of  the 
tariff,  the  t>resident  of  the  United 
States  may  exercise  a  veto  power  to 
disapprove  tl  le  fare.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent exercised  this  power  Just  last 
week  in  refu  ilng  to  permit  a  proposed 
Canadian  fqre  schedule  to  go  into 
effect. 

By  contra^,  S.  47  provides  for  no 
review  of  th(  tariffs  set  by  the  private 
ctmference  c  urtels.  There  is  no  proce- 
dure for  cha  llenglng  these  tariffs  and 
certainly  no  evaluation  of  their  rea- 


sonableness by  either  the  CAB  or  the 
President. 

Thus,  the  analogy  to  international 
airline  tariffs  Is  fatally  flawed.  It  is 
one  thing  to  permit  the  Oovemment 
to  enforce  a  tariff  that  it  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  for  reasonable- 
ness, and  to  veto  if  it  is  unreasonable. 
It  is  quite  another  matter  to  have  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  enforce  a  price 
agreement  reached  by  private  parties 
in  an  unregulated  cartel.  This  is  going 
too  far,  and  this  is  the  practice  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  amendment 
would  stop. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  is  more  correct  on  this 
amendment  and  that  we  should  sup- 
port him. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
AUen  R.  Ferguson,  representing  the 
National  Institute  of  Economics  and 
Law,  and  a  statement  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  Ocean  Shipping  Act  of 
1983,  S.  47,  where  the  undersigned 
economists  strongly  oppose  the  Ocean 
Shipping  Act  of  1983. 

I  might  Just  mention  that  the  econo- 
mists who  signed  this  statement  are: 

Prof.  Walter  W.  Heller,  regents  pro- 
fessor of  economics.  University  of  Min- 
nesota, former  Chairman,  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Sydney  L.  Jones,  resident  scholar, 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  TreasiuTr,  1974- 
77  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  1973-74. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gale  Moore,  senior 
fellow.  Hoover  Institution. 

Prof.  Lester  Thiux)W,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Prof.  James  Tobin,  Yale  University, 
Nobel  laureate,  former  member.  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Allen  R.  Ferguson,  chairman.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Economics  and  Law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  and  this  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Instituti  of 

Economics  and  Law, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1983. 
Hon.  Orrin  Hatch, 
Dirkten  Senate  Office  Building, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Senator  Hatch:  I  understand  that 
you  are  deeply  concerned  about  some  as- 
pects of  the  ciurently  pending  "Ocean 
Transportation  Shipping  Act  of  1983."  Con- 
sequently. I  am  sending  you  the  enclosed 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  signed 
by  six  prominent  economists  extending  over 
a  very  broad  range  of  policltal  identities. 

You  may  recall  that  I  met  you  in  an  en- 
tirely different  context,  when  I  was  serving 
as  co-chairman  of  the  Social  and  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Food  Safety  Council  two 
years  ago. 

Sincerely, 

Allxn  R.  Fergitson. 


STAxmsiiT  IN  Opposing  to  thi  Propood 
"OdAN  Shipping  Act  or  1M3,"  S.  47 

We  the  undersigned  economics  strongly 
oppose  the  Ocean  Shipping  Act  of  1983. 
This  is  one  of  many  special-Interest  bills  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  would  provide  the  ocean 
liner  cartels  (called  "conferences")  virtually 
total  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  and 
would  annul  much  of  the  present  limited 
governmental  regulation.  Yet  it  would  re- 
quire the  United  States  Government, 
through  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
to  enforce  price  regulation  established  by 
private  parties— giving  their  price  agree- 
ments the  force  of  law. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  cartel  carriers 
to  Increase  profits  in  ocean  transportation 
and  to  protect  those  profits  from  competi- 
tion. Higher  liner  rates  can  be  expected  to 
follow,  and  would,  in  some  markets,  be 
much  higher. 

The  bill  would  impose  on  American  con- 
sumers, workers,  importers,  farmers  and 
other  exporters,  a  burden  of  subsidizing  for- 
eign liner  companies.  In  recent  years,  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  the  liner  traf- 
fic has  been  carried  in  foreign-flag  ships; 
consequently,  the  vast  majority  of  the  in- 
crease in  profits  would  go  to  foreign  compa- 
nies, with  a  small  fraction  to  American  oper- 
ators. 

The  bill  provides  a  bail-out  for  an  Ineffi- 
cient American  industry— a  bail-out  that  is 
provided  through  a  kind  of  off-budget  fi- 
nancing by  permitting  more  monopolistic 
pricing  as,  in  effect,  concealed  subsidies. 
The  legislation  would,  thus,  create  legal,  un- 
regulated monopolies  in  an  essential  service 
that  handles  import  and  export  shipments 
amounting  to  $148  billion  in  1981.  Although 
the  bill  is  alluded  to  as  a  regulatory  reform 
bill,  it,  in  fact,  undermines  the  premise  of 
deregulation,  namely  that,  freed  of  regula- 
tion, industries  will  be  competitive— not  car- 
telized. 

The  bill  would  serve  special  interests,  pre- 
dominantly foreign  ocean  liner  operators, 
and  would  reduce  Jobs,  make  American 
products  less  competitive  abroad,  raise  con- 
sumer prices  at  home,  and  require  the  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  cartel  agreements.  It 
should  be  defeated. 


RECESS   FOR   1   MINUTE   TO 

GREET  GOV.  MARIO  CUOMO 

OP  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve that  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  Is  in  the 
Chamber.  We  welcome  the  Governor 
of  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
for  1  minute  so  that  Members  may 
greet  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  4:21 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  4:22 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Chafee). 


SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1983 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  S.  47.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  a  brief  summary  before  we  finish 


dealing  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  the  position  for 
which  both  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  argue  is 
one  which  would  penalize  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  muine  very,  very  sig- 
nificantly by  causing  easy  enforce- 
ment against  it  of  the  requirements  of 
ocean  conferences  here  in  the  United 
States,  but  would  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  enforce  the  same  agree- 
ments against  its  foreign  competition. 

It  is  also  a  paradox  that  they  argue 
for  a  system  which  would  very  signifi- 
cantly penalize  the  small-  and 
medium-size  shippers  of  the  United 
States  who.  in  the  absence  of  filed  tar- 
iffs, will  have  no  convenient  or  practi- 
cable way  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
they  are  getting  the  best  possible  deal. 
Nothing  in  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  prevents  compe- 
tition. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  enhances 
competition  because  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  competition  is  knowl- 
edge about  the  competing  parties.  Tar- 
iffs provide  that  knowledge.  There  Is 
so  much  independent  action  at  work 
and  so  many  services  offered  by  non- 
conference  carriers  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Stevens  amendment  requiring 
the  filing  of  tariffs  mean  that  that 
competition  is  real  for  the  small-  and 
medium-sized  shippers.  This  competi- 
tion  is  read;  it  is  not  based  simply  on  a 
theory  on  behalf  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  amendment, 
a  theory  which  would  harm  small 
shippers  as  well  as  the  American  mer- 
chant marines. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  debate  on  the  so-called  Stevens 
amendment  is  at  an  end. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  sisslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  amendments  to 
be  dealt  with;  and  as  Members  will 
recall,  there  is  an  order  for  a  cloture 
vote  at  4  p.m.  tomorrow,  with  the  time 
between  2  and  4  p.m.  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  What  that  means  is 
that  we  may  be  hard-pressed  to  finish 
before  4  p.m.  all  the  items  I  am  about 
to  describe  and  enumerate,  imless  we 
come  in  much  earlier  than  had  been 
contemplated  originally. 

I  am  about  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  and  I  earnestly 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  who 
are  involved,  because  I  have  to  do  it  on 
a  piecemeal  basis.  But  I  believe  we  can 
arrange  the  schedule  of  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  this  day  and  tomor- 


row in  a  way  that  wlU  accommodate 
the  needs  of  all  Senators. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTII.  •  A.M  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  that  Senators  should  be  reminded 
that  we  originally  had  an  order  for 
11:30  ajn.  tomorrow,  and  this  is  ad- 
vancing the  time  for  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  until  9  a.m. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHAFEE  ON  TOMOSROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on 
special  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bir. 
C^HAFEE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.         

Mr.  BAKER.  The  occupant  of  the 
Chair  is  most  gracious  in  that  respect. 

ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
execution  of  the  special  order  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past 
9:45  a.m.  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 
and  not  later  than  9:45  a.m.  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  which  is  S.  47. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
REQUEST-S.  47 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  S.  47 
tomorrow  there  be  10  minutes  of  addi- 
tional debate  on  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment to  be  equally  divided  between 
Senator  Stevens  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Senator  Tmm- 

MOND. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  between  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore. 
Senator  Thurmond,  and  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  cannot  agree  to 
any  further  items  on  this  until  I  check 


with  my  colleagues  which  I  will  do  as 
rapidly  asposslble. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Very  welL 
Mr.  President,  let  me  describe  then 
what  else  I  wish  to  do  and  perhaps  the 
minority  leader  can  consider  the  whole 
thing  in  sequence. 

I  withdraw  the  request  in  respect  to 
the  10  minutes  on  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment in  view  of  the  reservation  of  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  propose  that 
when  the  Senate  resumes  consider- 
ation of  S.  47  on  tomorrow  there  be  10 
minutes  of  additional  debate  on  this 
Stevens  second-degree  amendment 
dealing  with  tariffs  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thormokd) 
and  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

I  further  propose— and  may  I  say 
this  is  not  a  request;  I  am  describing  it 
for  the  Record  and  for  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators— that  after 
the  disposition  of  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment by  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  that 
amendment  the  Senate  then  proceed 
immediately  to  vote  on  the  imderlylng 
Thurmond  amendment  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  underlying  Thurmond 
amendment  without  further  debate, 
amendment,  or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  disposition 
of  the  Thurmond  amendment,  I  would 
then  ask  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Hatch  amend- 
ment on  which  there  would  be  a  time 
agreement  of  30  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed to  be  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
distingiiished  minority  leader  or  his 
designee,  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Hatch  amendment. 

After  that,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
propose  the  Senate  tum  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Boschwitz  amendment 
dealing  with  cargo  preference  on 
which  there  would  be  40  minutes 
equally  divided,  and  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  Boschwitz  amendment 
the  Senate  tum  to  the  consideration 
of  seven  Metzenbaum  amendments 
dealing  with:  First,  Justice/FTC  reve- 
nue pool  Injunctions;  second,  loyalty 
contract  Umits;  third,  strike  section  18 
(FMC  exemption  powers);  fourth, 
strike  section  8(a)(2)  (immunity  for 
agreements  "reasonably"  with  section 
4  or  section  18);  fifth,  add  "among 
themselves"  to  section  4(a)(6);  sixth, 
strike  section  8;  and  seventh,  inter- 
modal. 

I  propose  that  on  each  of  those 
amendments  there  be  a  20-mlnute 
time  limitation  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  disposition 
of  the  Metzenbaum  amendment  there 
would  be  two  Stevens  amendments  on 
which    there    would   be    30    minutes 
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divided,  one  dealing  with  the 
n  the  first  degree  and  the 
with  the  tariff  issue  in 
a  substitute. 

I  would  further  pro- 
any  other  amendments 
offered  there  be  a  20- 
,tion  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
or  the  manager  of  the  bill 
those  cases  where  the  man- 
bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
are  on  the  same  side  in 
the  control  would  be  in 
minority  leader  or  his  des- 
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I  would  further  pro- 
view  of  the  number  of 
that  we  have  listed  and 
of  others  that  we  re- 
the   previous   order   the 
12  and   2  when  the 
would  be  in  recess 
proviso  that  no  rollcall 
occiir  during  that  time. 

that   describes   the 

rather  extensive  unani- 

requests  that  I  would 

and  I  understand 

r^ulrement  of  the  minority 

he  would  wish  to  put  that 

clearance  process. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 

I  yield. 

This    request    would 

of  all  that  a  rollcall  vote 

as  early  as  10  ajn.  tomor- 
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BA£E3l.  Tes;  it  would  mean 


Second,  perhaps  I  did 
majority  leader,  but  I  did 
majority  leader  make  ref- 
Hatch  amendment. 

I  beUeve  I  did.  I  think 
be  30  minutes  equally  di- 


4ot.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

It  is  listed  as  on  my  list 

third  action  proposed  to  be 

is,  the  Stevens  second- 

I,  then  action  on  the 

Thurmond  amendment  in 

degree,  and  then  the  Hatch 


ame  adment. 


.  I  misunderstood  the  ma- 
to   say    that   was   the 
I  mendment. 

The  Boschwitz  amend- 
foiuth. 
I  thought  I  heard  the 
say  Boschwitz  instead 


leac  er 


BAK  BR 
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BYID, 
U  Ader 


BA££R.  I  thank  the  minority 


on 


Anyhow,  the  general 
other  amendments  would 
they  be  germane  I  sup- 


MEIZENBAUM. 


Yes,  Mr.  President. 

:.  Ml.  President, 
iiiterject  for  a  moment,  since 
o  be  prior  to  cloture,  they 
germane. 


Mi.  BYRD.  This  is  one  on  which  I 
would  not  want  to  agree  that  there  be 
10  minutes  on  any  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  minority 
leader's  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  have  to  be  ger- 
mane. I  do  not  think  a  Senator  would 
want  to  agree  to  limit  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  May  I  inter- 
ject? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  some  or  all  of 
these  amendments  are  or  are  not  ger- 
mane. 

In  order  to  forestall  that,  we  want  to 
be  certain  they  would  be  taken  up 
prior  to  the  cloture  vote. 

The  amendments  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  offering  are  amendments 
that  are  very  relevant  and  pertinent  to 
this  pending  bill.  They  are  not  some- 
thing totally  extraneous.  The  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta is  offering  is  somewhat  extraneous, 
but  I  wUl  let  him  address  himself  to 
that  subject. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  relevant  and  pertinent  to  this 
bill. 

But  the  germaneness  question  and 
also  the  question  of  affecting  the  bill 
in  two  places  becomes  an  issue,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  minority  leader 
would  not  insist  upon  the  germaneness 
question  because  I  think  it  would  only 
complicate  the  problem  rather  than 
help  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  believe  I  have 
the  hoor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Bffr.  BAKER.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  his  amend- 
ments would  qualify  in  any  event. 

I  think  the  observation  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  is  very  well  taken.  If  we  are 
to  put  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes, 
we  certainly  ought  to  know  what  we 
are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  was  not  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  catchall  which. 
I  understand,  the  majority  leader  is. 
In  the  catchall,  where  those  are  not 
designated,  those  would  certainly  have 
to  be  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  thank  the  minority  leader  espe- 
cially for  calling  that  to  my  attention 
and.  as  I  said,  it  is  very  well  taken. 

I  would  propose,  in  making  the 
agreement,  to  provide  that  the  other 
amendments  in  which  a  time  limita- 
tion of  20  minutes  is  provided  must  be 
germane. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  indeed;  because  any 
major  bill  could  be  hooked  on  with  a 
20-mlnute  time  limitation,  and  we  are 
not  specifying  that  it  be  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  that  is  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  only  other  problem 
I  have  is  the  listing  of  the  2  hours. 


The  majority  leader  has  said  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes.  If  there  can  be  no 
quorum-call  votes  I  am  concerned 
about  attendance  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle.        

Mr.  BAKE31.  As  the  minority  leader 
has  stated,  if  we  start  doing  anything 
to  quonmi  calls  by  unanimous  con- 
sent—and I  notice  the  Parliamentarian 
tenses  up,  gets  nervous,  because 
quorum  calls  are.  of  course,  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  every  Senator— so  I  will 
strike  that  section. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  tomorrow  or 
this  evening,  if  possible,  when  we  seek 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement  fi- 
nally that  that  portion  will  not  be  in 
there.  But  tomorrow  if  we  get  in  a 
bind  I  may  very  well  wish  to  speak 
with  my  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  about  gaining  some  of  that 
time  in  order  to  do  justice  to  all  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  stay  in  as  long  as  it  is 
useful,  and  especially  until  the  minori- 
ty leader  can  give  us  an  answer  on  the 
request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion of  the  majority  leader,  if  I  may. 
Will  it  be  possible  or  can  we  have  as- 
surance that  all  of  these  amendments 
would  be  disposed  of  before  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion? 

The  BAKER.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  wanted  to  reclaim  the  4  p.m. 

I  have  some  Senators  who  have  al- 
ready indicated  to  me  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  change  the  4  p.m.  time.  It 
poses  a  problem  though,  as  the  minori- 
ty leader  earlier  implied,  and  I  would 
suggest  for  his  consideration  one 
course  of  action  in  lietween.  and  that 
is  that  any  votes  that  are  stacked  to- 
morrow—and I  am  not  siure  they  will 
be— but  if  any  are  stacked,  that  they 
would  be  acted  on  before  the  cloture 
vote  would  occur.  Otherwise  we  are 
going  to  have  a  moving  target  on  a  4 
p.m.  cloture  vote,  and  I  think  some 
Senators  on  my  side— at  least  one  Sen- 
ator I  am  aware  of— would  object  to 
changing  the  4  p.m.  time. 

Looking  at  the  amendments  we 
know  of  now.  and  measuring  from  9 
a.m.  in  the  morning,  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  we  can  finish  easily.  But  if  there  Is  a 
rain  shower  of  unluiown  amendments 
tomorrow  we  may  be  in  a  different  sit- 
uation. 

I  might  also  say  I  would  provide  in 
the  request  that  any  amendments  to 
those  unknown  amendments  in  the 
second  degree  or  points  of  order,  if  the 
same  are  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
would  have  a  time  limitation  of  5  min- 
utes equsJly  divided. 

Let  me  change  that  to  no  second- 
degree  amendments  to  the  unknown 
amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Mr.  President. 
We  will  see  as  quickly  as  we  can  what 
the  reaction  is. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wondter  if  there  is  any  Senator  willing 
to  go  forward  at  this  time  to  conserve 
time  and  offer  an  amendment  for 
debate  at  least? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  left  his  statements 
on  his  amendment  with  me  to  present. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska,  however, 
hopes  to  persuade  the  Senator  from 
Utah  not  to  bring  his  amendment  up 
until  after  cloture  is  grantee^  with  the 
agreement  to  have  it  considered  ger- 
mane, and  I  am  attempting  to  contact 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  cannot  be  done  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  any  request  to  qualify 
any  further  amendments  after  cloture 
would  be  granted. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  al>sence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grasslet).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mi.  GORDON.  Mr.  President,  earU- 
er  this  afternoon  the  question  was 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  about 
the  degree  of  organized  labor  opposi- 
tion to  the  Thurmond  amendment  and 
support  for  the  Stevens  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  quite  properly 
at  that  point  stated  that  the  SIU  and 
Mr.  Drozak  had  not  taken  any  position 
on  the  Stevens  amendment. 

Since  the  discussion  of  that  point,  I 
have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Drozak 
and  SIU,  which  represents  the  other 
group  of  maritime  labor  from  those 
represented  in  the  letter  which  I  earli- 
er read  into  the  Record,  do  indeed 
strongly  support  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  lief  ore  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMi.  Stbvens)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THDRMOifs). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEliCENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mi.  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ste- 
vens second-degree  amendment  to  the 
Thurmond  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  at  the  conclusion  of  this  re- 
quest and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Hatch  amend- 
ment on  which  there  will  be  a  10- 
minute  time  limitation  to  be  equally 
divided  and  on  which  no  second-degree 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderedL 

Mi.  baker.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  if  a  rollcall  vote  is  ordered  on  or 
in  relation  to  the  Hatch  amendment, 
it  be  sequenced  to  occur  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  Thurmond  first-degree 
amendment  which  will  be  included  in 
the  request  I  am  about  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  S.  47 
on  tomorrow  there  be  a  10-minute 
time  limitation  of  the  Stevens  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  Thurmond 
amendment  to  be  equally  divided  with 
the  time  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Stevens  second-degree 
amendment,  the  Senate  then  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  underlying  Thiu-mond 
first-degree  amendment  on  which  no 
debate  would  be  in  order  and  no  fur- 
ther amendments  would  be  in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous-  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Thurmond  first-degree  amendment, 
the  Senate  then  proceed  according  to 
the  order  previously  entered  to  dispose 
of  the  Hatch  amendment  on  which 
debate  has  already  been  concluded: 
that  after  the  disposition  of  the  Hatch 
amendment,  the  Senate  then  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Boschwitz 
cargo  preference  amendment,  on 
which  there  will  be  a  time  limitation 
of  40  minutes  equally  divided  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee;  that  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Boschwitz  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  seven  Metzenbaiun  Justice- 
FTC  amendments  on  which  there  will 
be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes 
each  equally  divided,  with  control  of 
the  time  allocated  to  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  on  the  other.  The  seven  amend- 
ments are:  First,  the  Justice-FTC  reve- 
nue pool:  second,  loyalty  contract 
limits;  third,  to  strike  section  18  FMC 
exemption  powers;  fourth,  to  strike 
section  8(a)(2).  immimity  for  agree- 
ments reasonably  within  section  4  or 


section  18;  fifth,  add  "among  them- 
selves" to  section  4(aK6);  sixth,  to 
strike  section  8.  and  seventh,  inter- 
modal. 

Mr.  President,  the  order  in  which 
the  Metzenbaum  amendments  were 
listed  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
order  in  which  they  are  presented,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished sponsor  of  the  amendment 
may  choose  among  that  list  the  se- 
quence in  which  he  wishes  to  present 
them. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  all  amendments 
prior  to  cloture  must  be  germane  and 
limited  to  20  minutes  equally  divided 
to  be  controlled  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  provided  that  no  second- 
degree  amendment  prior  to  cloture 
shall  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  All  other  amend- 
ments would  have  to  be  germane.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi.  baker.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  working  this  out. 

I  also  thank  all  Senators  who  have 
participated  in  the  formulation  of  this 
agreement.  I  t>elieve  it  will  materially 
assist  in  the  final  disposition  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
matter  The  order  provides  that  the 
Hatch  amendment  will  be  presented  at 
this  time.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  it 
will  take  more  than  5  minutes.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  a  rollcall  vote  will  be 
asked  for.  and  then,  under  the  order, 
will  be  sequenced  in  to  occur  tomorrow 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Thurmond 
first-degree  amendment. 

I  remind  Senators  that  we  convene 
tomorrow  at  9  a.m.  Under  this  formu- 
lation, it  is  entirely  possible  that  votes 
will  occur  early,  perhaps  before  10 
a.m.  in  the  morning.  Senators  should 
take  account  of  that  very  real  possibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  does  not  mean  to 
limit  an  amendment  to  20  minutes 
after  cloture  has  been  invoked. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  the  request,  I 
hope,  was  recorded  by  the  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  that  all  other 
amendments  prior  to  cloture  must  be 
limited  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Must  be  germane  and 
limited  to  20  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Must  be  germane  and 
limited  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  no  second-degree 
amendments  are  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  After  cloture,  amend- 
ments will  not  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, because  they  will  not  be  germane 
after  clotiure.  and  I  take  it  that  the 
majority  leader  would  allow  second- 
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pertains  to  pro- 

The  postcloture 
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of  rule  XXli. 
I  thank  the  majority 
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Washington. 

.  I  thank  the  majority 
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niunbered     amend- 
.) 

To  promote  the  right  of 
independent  action) 

Mr.  President,  I  have 

interesting  duty  at  this 

presenting  Mr.  Hatch's  re- 

lehalf  of  his  amendment 

debating  against  him. 

of  the  distinguished  Sena- 

Utih  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  propo- 

amendment,  I  call  up  the 


PRE  SIDING 


The 


OFFICER, 
be  stated, 
legislitive  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senaft>r    from    Washington    (Mr. 
tat  Mr.  Hatch,  proposes  an  im- 
amen  iment  numbered  21. 


Bfr.  GORTON.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  ditq^ensed  with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(>n  page  66,  line  17.  through  page  66.  line 
21,  strike  all  of  subsection  (d),  and  Insert  on 
page  65,  line  17:  "(7)  permit  any  member  to 
take  Independent  action  on  any  rate, 
charge,  classification,  rule,  or  practice." 

(Sn  page  66,  line  22,  strike  "(e)",  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  67,  line  4,  strike  "(f)",  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  67.  line  20,  strike  "(g)",  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
marks offered  at  the  beginning  of 
debate  on  this  bill.  I  expressed  my  re- 
spect for  our  free  enterprise  system, 
smd  for  the  role  of  our  antitrust  laws 
in  insuring  competition.  As  a  basic  eco- 
nomic policy,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  time,  and  time 
again,  rejected  the  notion  of  giving 
control  of  commerce  to  either  Govern- 
ment or  to  private  cartels.  We  have 
viewed  our  antitrust  laws  as  a  practical 
expression  of  our  (X)ncem  for  econom- 
ic democracy,  and  have  actively  sought 
to  insure  the  efficient  operation  of 
these  laws.  In  part,  our  antitrust  laws 
are  designed  to  prevent  Individuals  or 
firms  from  so  controlling  a  part  of 
commerce  that  they  are  able  to  substi- 
tute that  control  for  the  independent 
allocation  of  resources  achieved  by  a 
competitive  marketplace. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  our 
laws  have  created  a  presumption 
against  the  policy  of  permitting  car- 
tels. Cartels,  by  their  very  nature,  pro- 
mote price-fixing  conspiracy.  Fixed 
prices  dlscotirage  competition.  And 
without  competition.  consumers 
suffer. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
reduce  competition  among  carriers.  It 
is  designed  to  permit  conduct  which, 
in  other  industries,  would  subject  per- 
petrators to  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties. And  proponents  of  the  bill  cite 
the  current  state  of  deterioration 
within  the  industry  as  a  justification 
for  protection.  The  GAO  has  conclud- 
ed that  "the  U.S.-flag  liner  fleet  is  not 
in  a  state  of  general  distress  signifi- 
cant enough  to  justify  a  major  revision 
of  the  Shipping  Act."  Other  propo- 
nents argue  that  conforming  to  world- 
wide shipping  practices  dictates  the 
need  to  rewrite  our  laws. 

Beyond  the  idealogical  convictions 
of  the  opponents  and  proponents  to 
this  bill,  however,  is  the  consensus 
that  the  monopolistic  power  granted 
to  conferences  must  be  balanced  by 
some  countervailing  means.  The  bill 
proposed  shipper's  councils  as  one 
means  for  giving  shippers  a  combined 
influence  in  consulting  with  confer- 
ences. 


In  principle,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee members  unanimously  agreed  that 
expanding  the  potential  abuses  of  car- 
telization  to  another  industry  only 
multiplies  the  flaws  of  this  bilL  The 
Judiciary  Committee  amendment, 
eliminating  the  exemption  for  ship- 
per's coimcils  has  earlier  been  adopt- 
ed. Thus,  even  in  the  eyes  of  many 
proponents  of  this  bill,  the  balance  of 
monopolistic  power,  tilts  in  favor  of 
the  carrier  cartels.  To  legislate  monop- 
olistic power  should  not  be  lightly  un- 
dertaken. But  to  invite  abuse  of  that 
power,  by  not  providing  for  counter- 
vailing power,  is  imconscionable. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  an 
amendment,  under  my  sponsorship, 
which  permits  competitive  market 
forces  to  counterbalance  the  potential 
monopolistic  abuses  of  the  carrier  con- 
ference system.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Under  section  5(d),  S.  47  currently 
allows  carriers  to  take  independent 
action,  that  is.  to  deviate  from  the 
conference  tariff,  only  when  a  confer- 
ence loyalty  contract  is  in  effect.  This 
severely  restricts  the  right  of  inde- 
pendent action,  and  would  allow  a  con- 
ference to  avoid  independent  action  al- 
together simply  by  eliminating  loyalty 
contracts.  There  is  no  valid  justifica- 
tion for  tying  the  right  of  independent 
action  to  the  existence  of  loyalty  con- 
tracts. My  amendment  would  simply 
allow  carriers  to  take  independent 
action  regardless  of  the  existence  of 
loyalty  contracts.  This  amendment 
would  permit  the  benefits  of  confer- 
ence membership  while  its  provisions 
for  competition  would  insure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  lowest  practicable  tariff 
rates.  This  approach  has  the  support 
of  shippers,  consumers  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  at  least  one  carrier. 

The  idea  is  not  novel.  Pour  years 
ago,  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Review  of 
Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures,  along 
with  other  Senate  colleagues.  That 
Commission  recommended  the  right  of 
independent  action  which  I  am  pro- 
posing today.  The  Commission  recog- 
nized that: 

.  .  .  While  this  Commission  is  not  now  in  a 
position  to  recommend  that  the  ocean  ship- 
ping immunity  be  abolished,  it  does  appear 
that  the  Immunity  could  be  narrowed  In 
some  important  respects  to  increase  compe- 
tition and  enhance  efficiency,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  overriding  defense  or  diplomatic 
considerations. 

Specifically,  each  ocean  shipping  confer- 
ence member  should  have  a  right  of  inde- 
pendent action.  At  present,  conference 
agreements  may  preclude  individual  confer- 
ence members  from  offering  tariff  rates  and 
conditions  which  differ  from  those  adopted 
by  the  conference.  If  a  right  of  Independent 
action  were  guaranteed  in  the  Shipping  Act, 
as  it  is  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  con- 
ference members  could  opt  out  of  particular 
conference  rates  without  losing  their  con- 
ference membership. 


Subsequently,  this  same  call  for  an 
expanded  right  of  independent  action 
was  issued  by  the  UJB.  Department  of 
Justice.  The  97th  Congress  hearings 
record  on  this  matter  cites  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  study  which  concluded 
that  a  statutorily  mandated  right  to 
independent  action  was  necessary  to 
offset  the  potential  abuses  presented 
by  a  conference  system. 

In  its  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  FTC 
concluded  that  a  right  to  independent 
action  was  a  procompetitive  measure 
which  S.  47  rightly  used  to  offset  the 
potential  abuses  of  the  dual  rates  per- 
mitted by  loyalty  (»ntracts.  One 
recent  witness  before  pointed  out  the 
deficiencies  of  the  proposed  independ- 
ent action  provisions  in  S.  47.  He  views 
the  appearances  of  the  proposed  lan- 
guage as  "deceptive."  He  points  out, 
that: 

An  Individual  member  of  a  conference 
does  not  have  any  general  right  of  inde- 
pendent action,  such  as  that  provided  in  the 
Staggers  Act  to  railroads  in  rate  bureaus. 
Conferences  are  required  to  permit  inde- 
pendent action  only  if  they  already  have 
loyalty  contracts  in  effect  and  if  the  propo- 
nent of  the  independent  rate  goes  through  a 
number  of  steps,  subjecting  its  proposal  to 
scrutiny  and  comment  by  all  other  members 
of  the  cartel.  After  such  review.  It  can  put 
an  unpopular  rate  into  effect,  if  it  still 
wants  to  do  so.  However,  conferences  fre- 
quently operate  on  a  principle  of  unanimity; 
therefor,  the  gains  from  any  prospective  un- 
popular independent  action  must  be 
weighed  against  the  costs  of  alienating 
other  members  of  the  conference,  any  one 
of  which  could  veto  some  other  future  pro- 
posal. This  suggests  that  truly  independent 
action  is  most  unlikely. 

I  fully  agree  with  this  statement, 
and  urge  any  other  Senator  who  sup- 
ports competitive  forces  moving  our 
economy,  to  support  this  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  oppose  this 
amendment,  which  would  mandate 
that  aU  members  of  conferences  in 
international  trade  be  permitted  a 
right  of  independent  action.  The  most 
fundamental  reason  for  which  I 
oppose  this  proposal  is  that  the  debate 
already  has  been  carried  on. 

Were  this  bill  to  include  a  closed 
conference  system— that  is  to  say,  a 
system  In  which  conferences  of  carri- 
ers in  a  given  trade  could  exclude  any 
other  new  carriers  from  joining— a 
right  of  independent  action  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense;  in  fact,  it 
might  well  be  vital. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  included 
only  open  conferences  in  this  bill.  An 
open  conference  is  one  which  any  car- 
rier wishing  to  Join  at  any  point  can 
Join. 

We  also  have  allowed  a  right  of  inde- 
pendent action  in  those  conferences 
which  utilize  loyalty  agreements, 
agreements  under  which  a  given  ship- 
per agrees  to  send  all  his  goods  under 


the  flag  of  a  single  carrier  or  a  single 
conference.  This  has  been  slightly 
amended  by  a  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment,  already  accepted,  allow- 
ing 5  percent  of  any  shipper's  goods  to 
be  sent  by  other  carriers  or  by  other 
conferences. 

The  Commerce  Committee  in  consid- 
ering S.  47  agreed  that  requiring  open 
conferences  to  permit  all  members  to 
deviate  from  established  rates  by  inde- 
pendent action  would  seriously 
weaken  the  ability  of  these  confer- 
ences to  maintain  rate  stability  in  the 
trades  in  which  they  operate.  Rate  sta- 
bility is,  of  coiu-se,  a  major  reason  for 
permitting  these  cartels  which  would 
otherwise  be  prohibited  by  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

While  a  requirement  for  independ- 
ent action  may  possibly  provide  some 
short-term  benefit  to  shippers  if  it  re- 
sulted in  lower  freight  rates,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  believes  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  more  likely  to  be  detri- 
mental to  shippers  by  undermining 
rate  stability  and  causing  reduced 
service  if  carriers  are  driven  out  of  the 
trade  for  economic  reasons.  Major 
shippers  could  fully  utilize  their  bar- 
gaining power  by  playing  off  one  <»rri- 
er  against  another.  That,  in  turn, 
would  lead  to  erosion  of  the  confer- 
ence system  and  the  concurrent  tariff 
structiu-e  which  preserves  the  stability 
of  the  liner  trades,  and  would  leave 
only  a  few  strong  carriers  surviving. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  one 
of  the  specific  policy  objectives  and 
standards  of  approval  specified  in  the 
biU  is  "comity  with  nations  engaged  in 
trade  vrith  the  United  States." 

In  commenting  on  legislation  in 
1980.  which  was  similar  to  S.  47,  and 
opposing  the  requirement  of  independ- 
ent action,  the  representative  of  the 
vessel  operators  of  our  major  trading 
partners  stated: 

This  requirement  (Independent  action) 
runs  counter  to  the  declaration  of  policy  of 
the  bill.  If  anything,  it  would  seriously  in- 
hibit development  and  maintenance  of  an 
efficient,  Irmovatlve,  and  economically 
sound  ocean  transportation  system.  Inde- 
pendent rate  action  between  member  carri- 
ers of  a  conference  Is  totally  destructive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  liner  confer- 
ences and  the  concept  of  mutual  consulta- 
tion between  the  conferences  and  shipping 
councils.  Independent  rate  action  does  not 
only  put  a  conference  at  risk  but  also  poten- 
tially prejudices  the  interests  of  smaller 
shippers,  as  it  Is  evident  that  the  so-called 
Independent  rate  action  device  will  favor 
shippers  who  control  large  blocs  of  cargo; 
triggering  the  mechanism  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  legalizing  unofficial  rebating. 

While  there  may  be  a  need  for  inde- 
pendent action  in  certain  trades  where 
independents  have  made  significant 
penetration  and  therefore  caused  dis- 
ruption, the  imposition  of  such  a  re- 
quirement upon  all  trades  to  satisfy 
unique  problems  creates  too  great  a 
risk  to  the  stability  and  durabUity  of 
the  conference  system. 


By  retaining  open  conferoices,  per- 
mitting greater  flexibility  in  carrier- 
shipper  arrangements,  permitting 
shippers'  councils  with  the  right  to  ne- 
gotiate on  general  rate  levels,  and  pro- 
viding presumptive  approval  for  con- 
ference agreements  which  provide  for 
independent  action,  the  Commerce 
Committee  believes  the  legislation 
achieves  its  objectives  more  effectively 
than  the  alternative  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Hatch. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  benefits 
from  this  amendment  would  be  highly 
disproportionate.  They  would  go  to 
large  shippers  who  are  already  well 
able  to  use  their  bargaining  position  to 
get  the  lowest  possibile  rates,  and  they 
would  freeze  out  small  shippers  even 
in  connection  with  the  joint  ventures 
which  they  are  permitted  under  this 
bill. 

It  is  for  precisely  that  reason  that 
when  representatives  of  all  shippers' 
organizations,  large  and  small,  met 
with  carriers  to  deal  with  and  to  nego- 
tiate this  provision,  they  came  up  with 
the  provisions  in  S.  47  which  allow  a 
certain  degree  of  independent  action 
but  not  complete  independent  action 
among  conference  members. 

Finally,  I  emphasize  that  in  almost 
every  trade  there  are  non<»nferen(e 
carriers  and  various  independent  oper- 
ators who  are  not  bound  by  any  con- 
ference agreement  whatsoever.  This  is 
already  a  highly  competitive  business. 

The  effect  of  the  Hatch  amendment 
would  be,  after  a  short  peri<xl  of  time, 
to  make  it  a  less  competitive  rather 
than  a  more  competitive  business,  and 
for  that  reason  the  amendment  should 
he  defeated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  does  wish  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing as  welL 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BA£:ER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  since  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  entered,  the 
vote  on  this  measure  will  occur  in  se- 
quence after  the  disposition  of  the 
Thurmond  first  degree  amendment  on 
tomorrow.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  if  any 
is  remaining  on  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 
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with  other  members  of  Concreaa  in  iU  intro- 
duction: azxi.  be  it 

RntOved  f^rthmr.  That  copies  of  tliis  reso- 
hition  be  sent  to  the  aerk  and  Speaker  of 
Qm  United  States  House  of  Repreaentatives. 
the  Secretary  and  IfaJorlty  Leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  each  nuxaber 
of  the  West  Virsinia  Congressional  delega- 
tion. 
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CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Bdr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  resulimltted  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  new  bill  reflects  changes  in- 
troduced by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  its  detailed  consideration  of 
the  trade  and  tax  portions  of  the  CBI 
last  year.  The  House  voted  260  to  142 
last  December  17  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  hope  this  Chamber  will  be  able  to 
give  the  same  positive  consideration  to 
the  CBI  as  soon  as  possible  this  year.  I 
know  we  will  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  Senator  Dolx's  Finance  Committee 
in  this  effort. 

Our  neighbors  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  are  waiting  for  us  to  give  them 
this  very  strong  sign  of  our  interest 
and  concern  for  their  future  develop- 
ment and  prosperity.  As  President 
Luis  Alberto  Monge  of  Costa  Rica  said 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
when  he  visited  us  last  summer 

We  have  been  waiting  for  34  years  for  this 
kind  of  trade  opportunity  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  vital  to  us  for  our  future  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

My  good  friend  and  neighbor, 
Robert  Anderson,  is  our  Ambassador 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  a 
recent  speech  before  the  American 
Chamlier  of  Commerce  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Ambassador  Anderson  de- 
scribed both  the  tremendous  economic 
and  political  changes  that  have  been 
talung  place  in  the  Dominican  Reputh 
lic  since  1965  and  the  numt}er  of  ways 
the  Dominican  Republic  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  enhanced  trade  oppor- 
tunities represented  by  the  CBI.  A  re- 
lated article  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  describing  the  very  dif- 
ficult situation  in  which  the  Domini- 
can Republic  finds  itself  today  and  the 
crying  need  for  the  many  changes  that 
it  has  undertaken. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  a  dy- 
namic President  in  Dr.  Salvador  Jorge 
Blanco  and  a  capable  government 
ready  to  make  the  changes  necessary 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  program.  Our  support  for  the 
CBI  wiU  be  a  sign  to  them  that  we  in 
the  United  States  are  behind  their  ef- 
forts to  create  democracy  and  prosper- 
ity in  their  country,  our  neighbor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  items  be  printed  in 
the  CoMGRESsioNAL  RECORD  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 


Tb>  DoMnncAii  Rsmntxe  A  CoimasToin 

roa  Caubhuii  SxAinjTT 
Ladiea  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  honored  to  be 
with  you  today,  and  am  most  grateful  to 
your  President  and  tiii  Board  of  Directors 
for  Invtttng  me  to  meet  with  you.  Initially.  I 
thought  it  unwise,  if  not  liaxardoua.  to  meet 
with  such  a  prestigious  group  only  five 
months  after  my  arrival  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  dedded.  however,  to  follow  your 
tradition  of  tiavlng  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor set  the  stage  for  the  Thanksgiving  boll- 
day,  counting  on  an  ample  feast  tomorrow 
to  enable  you  to  recow. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
appreciation  of  the  mutuality  of  interests  in 
Dominican/ American  relations  and  the  out- 
look for  the  future  in  this  important  part  of 
the  world.  I  would  never  presume  to  be  able 
to  cover  all  the  problems  or  identify  the  an- 
swers to  them.  I  hope,  however,  to  discuss 
some  areas  of  interest  to  us  all  during  our 
few  moments  together.  And  if  this  stimu- 
lates Americans  and  Dominicans  alike  to 
consider  a  positive  and  realistic  approach  to 
the  stable  future  in  the  Caribbean  which 
both  our  nations  seeic  I  will  have  accom- 
plished a  limited,  yet  Important  objective. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  when 
President  Reagan  telephoned  me  to  ask  If  I 
would  serve  as  his  representative  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  it  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
forgettable moments  in  my  37  years  of  dip- 
lomatic service. 

Unforgettable  not  Just  to  be  asked  to  serve 
my  country  once  again  as  an  Ambassador, 
but  primarily  because  I  would  have  a  chance 
to  become  associated  with  a  country  so  im- 
portant to  mine  in  so  many  ways.  As  I  began 
to  prepare  myself  for  this  assignment  last 
Spring,  it  became  abundantly  dear  that  this 
was  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
pleasurable  challenges  of  my  career.  Sena- 
tor Charles  Perey,  the  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  our  Senate, 
succinctly  stated  the  nature  of  this  chal- 
lenge in  my  confirmation  hearings  last  May 
before  his  Committee.  He  said,  "In  short, 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  affirm  and 
reaffirm  our  country's  commitment  to  the 
political  and  economic  development  and 
well-being  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean."  What  more 
welcome  objective  could  one  have  than  to 
have  the  honor  of  cooperating  with  one  of 
our  closest  friends  to  achieve  a  common 
goal— stability  and  peace  in  the  Caribbean.  I 
pledge  to  you  now  that  our  Embassy  wUl 
continue  working  diligently  towards  this  im- 
perative for  both  our  countries. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  the  fun- 
damentals of  our  relationship.  One  may  ask 
if  or  why  the  Dominican  Republic  is  of 
great  Importance  to  the  United  States.  The 
answer  is  clear.  The  very  location  of  yoxir 
country  on  one  of  the  most  Important  stra- 
tegic and  commerclaJ  arteries  for  the  United 
States  speaks  for  itself.  Nearly  half  of  our 
trade,  two  thirds  of  our  imported  energy 
and  more  than  half  of  the  strategic  miner- 
als necessary  for  our  industrial  production 
pass  through  the  Caribbean.  Further,  and 
this  is  not  generally  recognized,  70  percent 
of  the  reinforcement  and  resupply  of 
Europe  by  the  United  States  In  the  event  of 
a  NATO  conflict  will  have  to  be  transported 
from  our  ports  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
through  the  Caribbean  and  on  to  Europe. 

As  President  Reagan  noted  in  addressing 
this  subject  at  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  February  of  this  year:  "Make 
no  mistake.  The  well-being  and  security  of 
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our  neighbors  In  this  region  are  in  our  own 
vital  Interest." 

Aside  from  your  geographic  location,  your 
country  la.  in  my  view,  important  to  the 
United  States  for  reasons  wtiich  have  to  do 
with  ideas  and  ideals,  not  numbers.  They 
deal  *'»^'— "y  with  what  your  nation  stands 
for  democracy  and  freedom.  No  matter 
wliat  those  opposed  to  these  tenets  may 
proclaim,  democracy  can  and  will  flourish. 
Indeed,  it  Is  flourishing  in  many  places 
around  the  world:  not  Just  in  Northern 
Europe  and  North  America,  but  in  Asia  and 
In  Africa,  and  here  in  the  Caribbean  as  well. 
Totir  nation  and  your  leaders  should 
rightly  be  proud  of  what  has  t>een  accom- 
plished In  building  democratic  institutions 
in  your  country.  Your  constitution  provides 
a  valuable  framework  for  elections,  for  the 
adoption  of  laws,  for  the  administration  of 
government,  for  a  system  of  justice,  and  for 
the  protection  of  human  rights.  That  struc- 
ture has  been  tested  this  year,  and  has  been 
proven  strong.  We  in  the  United  States  re- 
joice in  this  further  success  in  consolidating 
a  vibrant  democratic  system  emerging  from 
the  will  of  the  people  and  responsive  to  it.  It 
is  precisely  because  of  this  favorable  evolu- 
tion that  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  cor- 
nerstone for  stability  in  the  Caribbean. 

As  the  largest  democracy  in  this  critical 
area,  your  country  stands  as  a  model  to- 
wards which  the  aspirations  of  all  who  love 
freedom  can  turn.  I  am  thinking  in  particu- 
lar of  the  many  new  or  emerging  nations  in 
the  Caribbean  who  are  or  will  be  deciding 
on  their  own  systems  of  government.  Prom 
my  own  travels  during  the  past  three  years 
visiting  many  of  these  island  states  I  can 
tell  you  that  each  passing  year  they  look 
more  and  more  towards  your  country  in 
weighing    what    political    and    economic 
system  best  suits  their  needs.  I  think  we 
would  all  agree,  however,  that  the  Domini- 
can Republic's  contribution  to  regional  sta- 
bility will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  role 
it  chooses  to  play  in  the  area.  For  this 
reason,  my  Oovermnent  welcomes  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  new  Administration  of  President 
Salvador  Jorge  Blanco  to  reactivate  or  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  with  its  demo- 
cratic neighlwrs  in  the  Caribbean.  I  see  this 
as  another  sign  of  your  Government's  recog- 
nition that  stability  in  this  area  is  in  Its  na- 
tional interest,  and  of  a  readiness  to  assume 
greater  responsibilities  to  contribute  to  it  in 
a  meaningful  way.  For  this  we  are  grateful. 
The   pursuance   of   a  successful   foreign 
policy  rests  first  and  foremost  on  political 
and  economic  stability  at  home.  As  we  all 
know,  the  state  of  an  economy  is  more  often 
than  not  crucial  to  preserving  political  sta- 
bility. That  this  is  recognized  by  the  new 
Administration  is  clear.  Your  President  has 
already  taken  a  series  of  difficult  and  coura- 
geous steps  to  surmount  the  pressing  finan- 
cial problems  facing  your  nation.  These, 
coupled  with  the  reports  of  positive  discus- 
sions with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  Work  Bank,  make  it  difficult  for  me 
to  share  the  views  of  the  school  of  doom 
and  gloom  about  this  country's  economic 
future.  Rather,  I  am  confident  that  with 
perseverance  In  the  effort  to  obtain  the 
badly  needed  Infusion  of  additional  foreign 
exchange,  the  short  term  difficulties  will  be 
overeome.  I  am  not  alone  here.  In  his  re- 
marlu  In  Santo  Domingo  on  October  28, 
1982.  Henry  Wallich,  a  distinguished  Gover- 
nor of  our  Federal  Reserve  Board,  noted: 
"Temporary  difficulties  are  likely  to  remain 
Just  that— temporary.  They  will  scarcely  be 
visible  on  the  upward-sweeping  graph  of 
long-term  trends." 


One  may  rightly  ask  why  I  am  optimistic 
about  the  long-term  economic  future  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  A  nation  dependent  on 
imported  energy  at  prices  set  abroad.  A 
nation  dependent  for  its  foreign  exchange 
In  large  measure  on  the  export  of  five  or  six 
primary  products  whose  prices  are  also  set 
In  the  world  market  place.  My  optimism 
stems  from  the  fact  that  I  have  served  in  or 
worked  with  nations  where  there  was  little 
hope,  no  matter  what  effort  and  Imagina- 
tion their  leaders  could  apply.  Resources 
above  the  subsistence  level  were  just  not 
there.  By  comparison,  I  am  now  In  a  garden 
of  Eden.  The  Dominican  Republic  has 
ample  resources,  himian  and  material,  for 
future  development.  Let  us  examine  briefly 
this  potential. 

First,  because  of  its  political  stability  In 
recent  years,  because  of  Its  nearness  to  the 
United  States  market,  and  because  of  its 
long  friendship  with  our  country,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  becoming  more  and 
more  attractive  to  American  Investors.  Your 
nation  is  truly  a  nxz  asset  In  this  world. 
Where  else,  for  example,  would  an  Ameri- 
can visitor  ask  me  where  he  could  invest  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  simply  because,  as 
he  put  It.  "I  love  this  country"?  He  really 
had  no  clear  Idea  of  where  to  invest.  He  just 
wanted  to  help  a  very  special  country  which 
he  felt  deserved  his  support.  Needless  to 
say.  our  American  Chamber  wUl  do  its  best 
to  assist  tills  friend  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Secondly,  the  areas  for  potential  growth 
in  this  country  are  clear  and.  as  your  Gov- 
ernment has  Indicated,  seem  best  fostered 
by  private  enterprise  drawing  on  domestic 
and  foreign  Investments.  Agrobusiness  and 
tourism  are  of  particular  interest  and 
should  prosper.  Why.  for  example,  could 
not  the  Dominican  Republic  export  far 
more  specialty  fruits  and  vegetables  to  our 
market  than  now?  Your  okra  and  snow  peas 
are  the  best.  And  then  there  is  top  quality 
pineapple  which  is  being  exported  in  limited 
quantities,  but  could  supply  an  almost  limit- 
less market  covering  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  From  what  I  have  been  told 
there  Is  room  for  expanding  the  export  of 
processed  and  semi-processed  tropical  and 
other  foods.  With  these  opportunities  go 
challenges,  such  as  the  development  of  clear 
Dominican  product-recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  American  consumer,  reliability  as 
high  quality,  dependable  supplier  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  exigent  market,  and  the 
ability  to  compete  In  the  all-Important  area 
of  transportation.  These  then  would  appear 
to  be  illustrative  of  areas  worthy  of  explora- 
tion. And  not  to  be  omitted  as  part  of  the 
Industrial  potential  Is  the  twin  plant  con- 
cept. Prom  conversations  I  have  had  with 
American  firms.  I  can  attest  that  there  is  an 
active  Interest  here. 

A  third  factor  which  would  could  benefit 
your  country's  agricultural  and  Industrial 
development  Is  the  existence  of  a  market 
which  has  not  yet  been  exploited  to  its  full 
extent.  I  refer  to  the  English.  French  and 
Dutch-speiddng  islands  of  the  Caribbean, 
which  are  so  dependent  on  food  imports. 
The  aggregate  population  is  over  11  million 
people.  One  may  conservatively  add  another 
11  million  representing  the  annual  Influx  of 
tourists.  These  22  million  potential  custom- 
ers then  could  be  an  interesting  market  lor 
reasonably  priced  household  items,  shoes 
and  clothing,  and  for  non-tradltlonal  agri- 
cultural exports  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. There  may  be  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  but  I  am  not  dear,  for  example, 
why  so  many  fruits  and  vegetables  come 


from  Central  America  via  the  United  States 
for  eventual  consumption  in  the  Eastern 
Caribbean.  Ttiia  may  also  merit  examina- 
tion, perhaps  leading  to  positive  and  profita- 
ble action.  Then  again,  I  was  perplexed  to 
learn  ttiat  no  Dominican  fruits  aitd  vegeU- 
bles  go  to  the  Turks  and  Caicos.  only  126 
miles  away.  Tills  currently  represents  tl5 
million  annually  In  cash  for  some  enterpris- 
ing supplier. 

With  this  brief  overview  of  your  country's 
potential.  It  Is  clear  that  there  are  no  quick 
and  easy  answers.  But  It  is  equally  clear 
that  with  realistic  priorities,  hard  work,  de- 
termination and  persistence  success  may  be 
achieved.  Towards  this  end  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  United  SUtes  will  always  be 
ready  to  play  its  part. 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  as  you  know, 
we  have  provided  bilateral  economic  assist- 
ance In  addition  to  our  contributions  to 
such  multilateral  aid  efforts  as  the  World 
Bank  and  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Prom  1975  through  1978  our  direct  bi- 
lateral assistance  averaged  $16.9  million  per 
aimum.  During  the  following  four  years  the 
average  was  $57.7  million.  We  fully  expect 
our  help  to  continue  at  about  this  level  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  even  though  the 
level  of  our  assistance  worldwide  may  drop 
sUghtly. 

WhUe  our  govemment-to-govemment  aid 
programs  can  be  helpful,  particularly  tech- 
nical assistance,  they  should  be  considered  a 
supplement  to  meeting  the  overall  needs  of 
a  developing  country.  Experience  in  other 
areas  has  taught  me  one  l»sic  fact.  It  is  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
infusion  of  lU  capital  that  are  the  major  de- 
terminants for  economic  development.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  our  assistance  can  be  most 
accurately  viewed. 

This  spirit  has  been  most  recently  ex- 
pressed by  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  of 
President  Reagan.  The  economic  assistance 
part  of  this  Initiative  has  been  enacted  into 
law.  The  two  other  parts  are  even  more  Im- 
portant than  the  first.  These  cover  areas  of 
great  potential  Importance  to  your  Govern- 
ment in  Its  efforts  to  Increase  employment 
and  export-oriented  industries.  The  first 
represents  a  move  never  before  taken  by  our 
country— to  grant  one-way  free  trade  into 
our  market  for  twelve  years.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, all  Imports  from  the  nations  Included 
in  the  Initiative— other  than  textiles  which 
are  governed  by  International  agreements- 
would  enter  duty  free.  For  the  Dominican 
Republic.  87  percent  of  Its  products  now 
enter  duty  free.  One  might  therefore  ask 
what  then  Is  the  real  benefit  to  your  coun- 
try with  only  the  remaining  13  percent  of 
your  exports  being  reduced  to  duty  free 
status.  In  point  of  fact  it  will  be  of  great  po- 
tential benefit.  Take  sugar,  for  example,  for 
which  the  Dominican  Republic  is  now  our 
number  one  foreign  supplier.  The  reduction 
of  the  duty  from  2.8  cents  a  pound  to  zero 
under  the  CBI  will  mean  an  Increase  of  rev- 
enues of  over  $27  million.  With  regard  to 
other  products,  there  were  178  dutiable 
items  Imported  Into  the  United  SUtes  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1980.  for  a  total 
value  of  $74  mlUlon.  A  quick  review  of  the 
Dominican  share  of  the  U.S.  import  market 
for  these  Items  Indicates  a  handsome  poten- 
tial to  capture  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
market  when  certain  Items  become  duty 
free  for  your  country,  but  not  for  those  out- 
side the  CBI  region. 

The  third  part  of  our  President's  Initia- 
tive, designed  to  encourage  American  pri- 
vate Investment  in  the  Caribbean,  would 
grant  a  10  percent  tax  credit  on  any  such  In- 
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from  the  spanlsh-tiled  suburban  homes  to 
the  galvanized-steel  and  wood  shacks  that 
huddle  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  barrios. 
Baseball  is  the  national  pastime  (along 
with  the  national  lottery),  and  close  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  19  Dominican  players  in 
the  U.S.  major  leagues.  Dominicans  travel 
to  the  U.S.  when  they  can;  many  are  educat- 
ed in  the  U.S.  Surprisingly,  10%  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic's  citizens  live  in  the  U.S., 
mostly  in  New  York,  often  mailing  their 
money  home. 

HISTORY  or  INTERVKNTIOIf 

The  bitter  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
bom  of  the  long  history  of  U.S.  Intervention 
in  Dominican  affairs:  the  U.S.  military  occu- 
pation of  the  country  from  1916  to  1924, 
subsequent  U.S.  corporate  ownership  of  80% 
of  the  agrictiltural  lands,  then  the  30-year 
iron  rule  of  dicUtor  Rafael  L.  Trujillo. 
whose  repressive  government  was  backed 
for  many  years  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Most  Dominicans  remember  the  bloody 
occupation  of  1965,  and  the  tale  of  a  U.S. 
marine  is  still  retold.  "People  knew  him  by 
name."  says  a  young  Dominican,  pointing  to 
the  darkened  outline  of  a  grain  silo  over- 
looking Santo-Domingo.  "And  he  stayed  up 
there  night  and  day  with  a  high-powered 
rifle  and  would  kill  anything  that  stepped 
into  the  street— a  person,  a  dog.  whatever. 
Later,  people  said  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
Vietnam  and  was  killed  there." 

Now  it  Isn't  civil  war  that  is  rending  this 
land  of  moimtains  and  sugar-cane  fields,  but 
the  worst  economic  chaos  in  15  years.  Sugar, 
which  dominates  the  Dominican  economy 
and  provides  as  much  as  50%  of  the  coun- 
try's foreign  exchange,  has  tumbled  in  price 
recently  to  about  six  cents  a  pound  on  the 
world  market,  or  about  11  cents  less  than 
E>ominicans  can  produce  it  for.  Cane  fields 
are  being  pulled  out  of  production,  mills  are 
being  closed,  and  jobless  workers  are  walk- 
ing into  an  economy  already  strapped  with 
30%  unemployment  and  substantial  under- 
employment. 

EARLIKR  PROSPERITY 

Gone  are  the  halcyon  days  of  the  early 
1970s,  when  the  Dominican  economy  gal- 
loped at  an  11%  growth  rate  and  60-cent-a- 
pound  sugar  provided  cash  for  Mideast  oil 
and  U.S.  food  and  consumer  goods.  Growth 
now  has  slowed  to  2%,  but  years  of  import 
consumption  have  drained  the  economy  of 
its  cash. 

"I'm  taldng  over  the  presidency  at  a  sorry 
time,"  57-year-old  Salvador  Jorge  Blanco 
said  in  August  as  he  took  office.  Noting  that 
the  government  was  already  $485  million  in 
default  on  its  $1.2  billion  external  debt,  the 
former  law  professor  said.  "We  have  a  na- 
tional economy  with  debts  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  no  cash  on  hand,  and  no 
lenders  in  sight." 

The  Dominican  Republic  can't  do  much  to 
influence  the  world  price  of  sugar.  The 
country's  one  million  tons  hardly  make  a 
dent  in  a  world  market  that  produces  90 
million  tons  and  exports  about  20  million. 
Nor  has  the  Dominican  Republic,  or  any 
other  nation,  successfully  persuaded  the  Eu- 
ropean common  market  to  end  its  subsidy  of 
European  beet-sugar  producers,  whose  five 
million  tons  on  the  world  market  have 
caused  prices  to  plummet.  "We  should  de- 
clare war  on  France,"  says  one  Dominican 
sugar  producer.  "They  might  as  well  be 
dropping  bombs  on  us  as  dumping  sugar." 

Short  of  that,  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
turning  for  aid  to  the  U.S..  stressing  the 
common  Interest  and  history  of  the  two  na- 
tions  and   hoping   to   receive   preferential 


treatment  for  Its  sugar.  The  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  would  be  a  good  place  to 
start.  Dominican  leaders  say. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative— as  pro- 
posed last  winter  by  President  Reagan  in  a 
good-will  gesture  to  28  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral American  nations— would  offer  the  na- 
tions 12  years  of  tariff -free  trade  with  the 
U.8.  as  well  as  a  10%  tax-credit  incentive  for 
American  investors  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
region.  Although  the  legislation  died  in 
Congress  during  the  recent  lame-duck  ses- 
sion, the  president  has  vowed  to  push  it 
back  into  Congress  in  the  new  year. 

If  passed  by  Congress,  the  measure  would 
remove  the  2.8-cent-a-pound  tariff  currently 
levied  on  Dominican  sugar,  giving  the  coun- 
try an  immediate  $27  million  bonus.  The 
measure  would  also  drop  tariff  from  about . 
178  other  Items  exported  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  for  another  $75  million  (87% 
of  Dominican  exports  already  enter  the  U.S. 
without  tariffs).  And  the  10%  tax  invest- 
ment credit  would  spur  activity  in  the  na- 
tion's three  "industrial  free  zones,"  which 
employ  about  9,000  workers  in  manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Beyond  the  proposed  measures,  Domini- 
can leaders  also  want  to  increase  their  quota 
of  sugar  exports  to  the  U.S.  (where  govern- 
ment subsidies  keep  sugar  at  about  20  cents 
a  poimd)  to  800.000  tons  from  500,000  tons. 
"The  United  States  has  a  responsibility  to 
us."  says  Francisco  Pena  Gomez,  the  secre- 
tary-general of  the  governing  Dominican 
Revolutionary  Party  and  mayor  of  Santo 
Domingo.  "If  the  United  States  cannot  give 
preference  to  the  trade  and  sugar  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  then  it  is  directly  causing 
the  ruin  of  democracy  in  the  Caribbean." 

Statements  like  that  tend  to  hit  buzzers 
and  bells  in  Washington,  Mr.  Pena  Gomez 
knows,  particularly  at  a  time  of  tumult  in 
Central  America  and  perceived  Soviet  arms 
build-ups  in  Cuba.  "One  may  ask  if  or  why 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  United  SUtes,"  American  Am- 
bassador Robert  Anderson  said  in  a  recent 
speech  here  entitled  ""The  Dominican  Re- 
public: Cornerstone  for  Caribbean  Stabili- 
ty." 

"The  answer  is  clear,"  he  said.  "The  very 
location  of  the  country  on  one  of  the  most 
important  strategic  and  commercial  arteries 
for  the  United  SUtes  speaks  for  itself." 

In  fact,  half  of  U.S.  trade,  two-thirds  of 
imported  oil  and  70%  of  reinforcement  ship- 
ments to  Europe  in  the  event  of  a  NATO 
conflict  must  steam  through  the  Caribbean 
and  past  the  Dominican  Republic.  For  the 
same  strategic  reasons,  the  U.S.  has  de- 
manded Dominican  Republic  allegiance  in 
the  past.  It  occupied  the  small  country 
during  World  War  I  (because  of  "the  threat 
of  European  intervention"),  supported  the 
Trujillo  dlcUtorship  (because  Mr.  Trujillo 
was  anti-Communist),  and  landed  23,000 
troops  in  1965  (on  the  evidence  of  a  "list  of 
50  Communists"  who  were  allegedly  manip- 
ulating the  civU  war). 

U.S.  interest  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
also  piqued  by  the  fragile  Democratic  gov- 
ernment that  has  emerged  there  in  the  last 
five  years.  The  election  last  May  of  Presi- 
dent Jorge  Blanco  was  the  fifth  election 
since  the  1965  U.S.  occupation.  But  this 
election  and  the  election  of  President  Anto- 
nio Guzman  in  1978  were  the  first  truly  free 
transfers  of  power  in  this  land  that  had 
been  governed  for  the  past  500  years  by  a 
succession  of  foreign  powers,  dictators  and 
military  Juntas. 

In  the  past  five  years,  personal  liberties 
have  flowered.  Political  exiles  have  returned 


home.  Political  parties  (including  the  Com- 
munist Party)  are  free  to  organize.  The  mili- 
tary forces  have  been  more  removed  from 
the  political  process.  A  two-party  system 
now  fights  it  out  in  Congress  and  in  the 
press  (whereas  traditionally,  the  party  in 
control  simply  extinguished  the  other 
party).  And  a  middle  class  of  entrepreneurs 
has  gained  political  power. 

Furthermore,  in  a  nation  where  a  vocal 
crowd  will  often  gather  around  a  traffic  ac- 
cident and  where  baseball  umpires  are  given 
police  escort  past  hostile  fans,  Dominicans 
have  embraced  a  free  press.  The  country 
now  has  seven  morning  daily  newspapers,  a 
noon  paper,  three  evening  papers,  six  TV 
stations  and  more  than  50  radio  stations. 
"There  are  two  things  every  Dominican 
feels  he  could  do  well."  one  Dominican  says 
"be  president  or  be  a  newspaper  reporter." 

CUTTING  SALARIES 

But  just  as  the  country  has  reached  this 
new  level  of  personal  freedom,  the  economic 
fabric  is  unraveling.  In  recent  months  the 
new  president  has  slashed  the  salaries  of 
the  country's  186.000  government  workers 
(including  40  percent  pay  cut  he  took  him- 
self) and  extended  the  government  workday 
by  one  hour.  He  has  imposed  a  10  percent 
tax  on  luxury  items  and  pushed  into  Con- 
gress measures  to  freeze  business  dividends, 
install  wage  and  price  freezes  in  the  private 
sector,  and  establish  the  first  property  taxes 
since  1965. 

Mr.  Jorge  Blanco  recently  declared  a  ban 
on  150  imports,  ranging  from  cars,  tractors 
and  truclcs  to  pasta,  peanut  butter  and  rice. 
Upbraiding  his  countrymen  for  importing 
foodstuffs  that  could  be  grown  at  home,  he 
scolded,  "Let  me  warn  you:  If  we  don't 
produce  enough  rice  ourselves  from  today 
on,  we'll  have  to  eat  more  of  the  other  foods 
produced  here,  because  I  plan  to  take  the 
necessary  steps,  starting  today,  to  outlaw 
the  importation  of  rice." 

They  were  strong  steps  from  a  political 
leader  who  won  the  election  by  less  than  a 
majority  and  whose  countrymen  are  more 
accustomed  to  coup  than  compromise.  Al- 
though the  country  now  is  calm  by  Domini- 
can standards,  government  sugar  workers 
recently  battled  police  over  wage  demands, 
and  at  the  city's  university  a  student  was 
killed  by  police  during  demonstrations  that 
called  for  a  doubling  of  the  university's 
budget.  Whether  the  young  democracy  can 
withstand  such  pressures  is  unanswered. 
"We  can  live  with  this  austerity  for  a  time, 
but  we  have  to  tell  people  that  there's  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  hope  that 
tunnel  isn't  very  long."  says  Bernardo  Vega, 
the  governor  of  the  country's  central  bank. 

But  even  if  the  economy  recovers,  observ- 
ers see  the  need  for  long-term  changes.  The 
dependence  on  sugar  is  questioned,  particu- 
larly since  the  volatile  commodity  gives  no 
stability  or  sturdy  promise  of  national 
income  from  year  to  year.  Furthermore,  the 
U.S.  is  using  more  com  sweeteners,  and  the 
State  Department  says  the  U.S.  may  get  by 
without  any  sugar  imports  in  as  few  as  five 
or  six  years. 

HOW  SWEET  IT  WAS 

Sugar  had  been  like  oil  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  allowing  the  country  to  import  its 
needs  without  learning  to  develop  them  lo- 
cally. "Over  the  last  few  years  we've  been 
able  to  create  the  illusion  of  being  a  devel- 
oped country— we  have  the  latest  comput- 
ers, automobles  and  appliances,"  says  Felipe 
Vlcini.  "But  we  aren't  developed  at  all." 

Stripped  of  its  imported  goods,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  essentially  what  it  was 


100  years  ago— a  plantation  society  with 
thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  cane,  some  ba- 
nanas and  cocoa,  and  several  gold  and  sOver 
mines.  Today,  in  this  plantation  society, 
about  6%  of  the  population  owns  40%  of  the 
wealth.  Most  of  the  people  are  peasants, 
living  in  rural  areas  where  unemployment  is 
50%,  Illiteracy  is  80%  and  many  of  the 
adults  and  children  are  malnourished.  The 
impoverished  population  spUls  over  into 
urban  barrios,  and  in  the  city  streets  chil- 
dren beg  for  money,  contorting  their  arms 
and  legs  to  appear  as  cripples. 

In  the  sugar  fields,  wages  average  $3.50  a 
day,  at  least  during  the  six-month  cutting 
season  when  work  is  available.  Much  of  the 
cutting  is  done  by  Haitians,  trucked  into  the 
country  under  contracts  arranged  by  the 
Dominican  and  Haitian  governments.  Many 
of  the  Haitians  never  return  to  their  impov- 
erished homeland,  however,  and  Dominican 
officials  concede  that  some  half  million  of 
them  roam  the  Dominican  coxmtryslde, 
often  working  in  conditions  approaching 
slavery. 

orvERSincATioir  pails 

Diversification  of  the  Dominican  sugar 
crops  into  grains  and  vegetables  has  thus 
far  failed.  The  soil  is  too  poor,  and  water  too 
scarce  in  the  sugar-growing  regions  to  sup- 
port anything  other  than  sugar  cane  and 
pasture  land.  And  turning  sugar  fields  into 
pasture  land  would  leave  most  of  the  90,000 
sugar  workers  in  the  country  jobless.  Im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  living 
conditions  of  sugar  workers  lately.  But  low 
sugar  prices  have  doomed  plans  to  modern- 
ize the  industry.  At  Gulf  &  Western  Indus- 
tires  Inc.  plantations  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  an  austerity 
budget  has  been  put  in  effect.  "We've  in- 
creased our  oxen-driven  cart  operation  by 
25%,"  says  Calos  Moales  Troncose,  the 
president  of  the  Dominican  unit.  "We  are 
being  driven  back  in  history"  because  of 
high  oil  prices. 

Development  of  free  industrial  zones,  fo- 
cused to  bring  U.S.  manufacturing  from 
Asian  underdevelojjed  countries  to  the  Ca- 
ribbean, is  a  popular  idea  here.  But  it  has  its 
critics,  "That  will  only  encourage  us  to  con- 
vert our  economy  into  one  where  we're  sell- 
ing cheap  labor  and  no  other  resource," 
argues  Felipe  Vlcini.  "Let's  not  use  misno- 
mers. When  people  talk  about  putting  in  an 
electronics  industry  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, they're  talking  about  a  packaging  in- 
dustry. You  bring  in  the  subassemblies,  you 
have  Dominicans  put  it  into  a  chassis  and 
into  a  carton  and  ship  it  out." 

"And  do  you  know  what  the  industry  will 
do  when  it  finds  a  cheaper  source  of  labor 
somewhere  else?"  he  asks.  ""Just  what  they 
did  in  coming  here:  They  take  a  wrench  and 
undo  four  bolts,  remove  their  equipment, 
crate  it  up  and  ship  if  off." 

WORKING  OR  JOBS 

But  the  present  government  can't  be 
choosy  about  where  it  finds  jobs.  Santo  Do- 
mingo's Mayor  Pena  Gomez,  who  17  years 
ago  burst  into  Radio  Santo  Domingo  and 
called  the  people  into  the  streets  in  insur- 
rection against  the  military  government, 
made  his  first  declarations  in  office  ordering 
trash  removed  from  the  streets  and  pot- 
holes filled.  Meanwhile,  the  stairways  and 
corridors  to  his  office  are  crammed  with 
people  wanting  Jobs  in  the  state's  sugar  in- 
dustry and  its  collection  of  30  nationalized 
industries  (both  inherited  from  the  Trujillo 
regime  and  both  bankrupt).  As  secretary- 
general  of  the  Dominican  Revolutionary 
Party,  however.  Mr.  Pena  Gomez  has  loftier 


goals:  a  $90  million  program  to  provide  6.000 
new  homes,  several  hydroelectric  dams  to 
provide  irrigated  land  for  a  new  class  of 
small  farmers.  Democratic  socialism  is  the 
form  of  government  he  espouses,  "like 
Sweden.  Norway  or  France,"  he  says. 

But  skeptics  don't  feel  the  country  has 
the  educational  or  industrial  base  for  such  a 
government.  ""This  country  would  run 
lietter  imder  a  benevolent  dictator,"  says  Al- 
exander Rood,  a  E>omlnican  Importer  who 
feels  the  country  will  Inevitably  turn  to  one 
in  the  next  10  to  15  years.  "Latin  people 
need  direction."  he  says,  adding,  "Many 
people  still  look  back  to  the  time  of  Trujillo 
as  a  period  of  great  growth." 


THE  HONORABLE  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  gratified  to  be  able  to  inform 
my  (wUeagues  that  one  of  our  Cham- 
ber's most  distinguished  former  Mem- 
bers has  returned  to  the  Capitol  for 
the  first  time  in  the  de<»de  sHace  her 
retirement. 

I  speak  of  former  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  who  represented  the 
State  of  Maine  with  integrity  and  dis- 
tinction for  32  years,  8  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  24  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States, 

Senator  Smith  has  been  honored  in 
her  home  State  by  the  dedication  of  a 
library  for  her  papers  in  Skowhegan, 
Maine.  But  it  has  been  10  years  since 
her  former  (»Ueagues  and  those  of  us, 
like  myself,  who  have  admired  Mrs. 
Smith  for  many  years,  have  had  a 
chan(%  to  meet  her  again,  here  in  the 
Capitol.  The  Senate  is  honored  by  her 
return,  and  I  am  personally  deeply 
honored  to  have  had  the  chance  to  ar- 
range for  her  return. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportimlty  to  de- 
scribe what  I  believe  was  Senator 
Smith's  most  enduring  contribution  to 
the  public  life  of  this  Nation.  That 
contribution  consists  not  of  one  vote 
or  one  speech  but  of  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice which  exemplified  the  best  kind  of 
representation  an  elected  official  can 
give. 

It  is  the  kind  of  representation  that 
does  not  shrink  from  confronting  chal- 
lenges, and  that  is  not  wearied  by  the 
daily  obligations  of  office. 

Senator  Smith's  career  demonstrat- 
ed both  her  ability  to  speak  with  rare 
courage,  disdaining  the  risk  to  her  po- 
litical future,  and  also  to  fulfill,  with 
perseverence,  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental and  least  appreciated  of 
Senate  duties— the  duty  to  vote.  In  her 
Senate  career.  Senator  Smith  never 
missed  a  single  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor,  a  record  rarely  matched. 
It  was  not  until  I  came  to  the  Senate 
myself  that  I  understood  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  and  maintaining  that 
kind  of  record.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  daily  responsibilities,  un- 
heralded Eind  imsimg.  are  as  much  a 
part  of  representative  responsibility  as 
the  great  debates  of  our  time. 
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the  larger  sense  of  repre- 
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ma  orlty  public  opinion,  aside 
proba:  ily  being  a  successful  one, 
defended  as  a  legitimate  and 
discharge  of  duty, 
putidox  that  those  who 
actions  exclusively  on  the 
ultimately  tend  to  subvert 
Highly  popular  votes 
unintended  outcomes.  Highly 
[^grams  can  have  unbear- 
And     highly     evocative 
stampede  the  Nation  in  a 
direction, 
xturage  and  a  farsighted 
Nation  and  its  future  to 
to  consider  the  implica- 
p<^pular  clamor,  and  to  act 
it  is  misguided, 
^fargaret  Chase  Smith  ex- 
kind  of  courage  and 
}f  representation  for  the 
ler  State  and  the  entire 
wh(  n  she  led  the  effort  that 
returned  civil  political  dis- 
Senate. 


tie 
referring 


to  the  famous  Decla- 
^onscience  which  Senator 
on  June  1,  1950,  at  the 
witchhunting  and  name- 
then  prevailed  in  our  Na- 
poUtfaa  life. 
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action  was  not  one  that  had 

of  majority  public  opin- 

immense  courage  to  speak 

member  of  her  own  politi- 

risk  of  being  personally 

so  many  other  victims  of 

were  smeared.  That,  in 

Judgment,  was  an  example  of  the 

rep  resentation  that  we  should 

yi  provide  for  those  who 

serve. 


In  her  service  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Senator  Smith 
consistently  spoke  for  and  voted  for  a 
stronger  America  without  being  blind 
to  its  changing  secxirity  needs.  Senator 
Smith's  was  the  deciding  vote  in  the 
historic  1969  ABM  debate,  which 
maintained  the  ABM  system  in  pro- 
duction. But  she  did  not  hesitate,  3 
years  later,  to  cast  her  vote  Just  as 
clearly  for  the  SALT  I  Treaty,  which 
limited  ABM  defenses  for  the  purpose 
of  curtailing  the  arms  race.  Senator 
Smith  was  guided,  not  by  a  rigid,  un- 
yielding adherence  to  hardware,  but 
rather  by  an  unyielding  adherence  to 
the  national  interest. 

That  is  the  difference  between  the 
kind  of  representation  that  blindly  fol- 
lows every  up  and  down  of  the  public 
opinion  polls  and  the  kind  of  represen- 
tation that  looks  behind  the  immedi- 
ate popular  clamor  to  the  roots  of  the 
issue  at  stake.  It  is  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentation that  takes  political  risks  for 
the  sake  of  endiulng  principles  that 
rise  above  temporary  political  expedi- 
ence. And  that  is  the  kind  of  represen- 
tation which  our  people  enjoyed  for  32 
years  while  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
served  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  all  too  easy  in  the  rush  of  every- 
day business  to  be  guided  by  the  im- 
mediate political  practicalities  and  the 
imperatives  of  election  campaigns.  But 
representation  which  sets  the  good  of 
the  Republic  and  the  endurance  of  our 
political  system  above  those  immedi- 
ate demands  is  rare  and  difficult.  It 
takes  courage  and  single-minded  dedi- 
cation to  the  greater  principles  that 
underlie  service  in  the  Senate.  It 
cannot  be  better  expressed  thaui  in 
Senator  Smith's  own  words  of  33  years 
ago,  when  she  said,  "I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  remember  we  have  sworn 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion." Senator  Smith  never  forgot. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  announce 
Senator  Smith's  visit  to  the  Capitol 
after  10  years,  and  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  what  she  has 
always  stood  for  in  my  mind:  The  best 
kind  of  public  service. 


kind 


of  representation  which 

difficult  and  controver- 

does  not  back  away  from 

them  and  dares  to  break 

belief  when  a  higher 

at  stake. 


Smith's  career  was  marked 
of  integrity,  intellectual 
(ourage. 
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ELEVENTH      ANNIVERSARY      OP 
THE  SIGNING  OP  THE  SHANG- 
HAI COMMUNIQUE 
Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, today  we  observe  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Shanghai 
Communique    which    recognized    the 
People's  Republic  of  China  as  the  one 
and  only  Government  of  China.  This 
is  a  particularly  memorable  occasion 
for  me  because  4  years  ago  today  I  ad- 
dressed this  issue  in  my  first  speech  in 
the  Senate. 

This  communique  and  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  created  a  deliberately 
ambiguous  situation.  These  acts  recog- 
nized the  legitimacy  of  the  PRC  while 


insuring  a  close  and  continuing  friend- 
ship with  Taiwan.  This  policy  has 
become  particularly  vexsome  because 
both  share  a  common  vision  of  China, 
both  claim  the  same  territory  for 
China,  and  both  adamantly  refuse  to 
consider  any  form  of  partition.  This 
ambiguity  became  particularly  clear 
when  our  Government  entered  into 
negotiations  to  sell  fighter  aircraft  to 
Taiwan. 

While  the  political  and  military  as- 
pects of  this  situation  have  been  high- 
lighted in  the  press,  there  is  a  very 
worrisome  issue  that  has  not  received 
the  worldwide  attention  that  it  de- 
serves. The  human  rights  situation  in 
Taiwan  remains  as  serious  as  it  was  4 
years  ago,  when  I  was  prompted  to 
speak  out  in  the  Senate.  The  concerns 
I  had  then  are  the  same  today.  While 
we  have  guaranteed  our  political  rela- 
tions with  Taiwan,  we  have  done  noth- 
ing to  insure  that  the  Government  of 
Taiwan  observes  the  basic  human 
rights  of  its  people.  Today,  under  mar- 
tial law,  the  people  of  Taiwan  are 
denied  the  same  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  citizens  of  our  other  allies.  I  can 
see  no  excuse  for  denying  the  Taiwan- 
ese the  freedoms  and  fundamental 
rights  that  are  already  denied  to 
people  on  the  mainland.  Martial  law 
must  come  to  an  end  in  Taiwan  so  that 
the  people's  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  representative  government 
can  begin. 

But  martial  law  is  not  the  only  issue. 
We  often  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
native  Taiwanese  are  distinct  from  the 
mainland  Chinese.  As  such,  they  are  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  seeing  their 
homeland  treated  by  both  the  Com- 
munist and  the  KMT  governments  as 
simply  a  province  of  China,  rather 
than  a  distinct  entity.  Their  position  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  people  in 
the  Baltic  States,  who  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
spite a  history  and  ethnicity  which  are 
not  Russian. 

The  Shanghai  Commimique  is  a 
imique  solution  to  a  vexsome  problem 
involving  three  governments.  But  it 
accepts  without  question  the  position 
long  held  by  both  the  Communist  and 
the  KMT  governments  concerning 
Taiwan.  As  such,  it  is  incomplete,  for 
it  does  not  take  into  accoimt  the  views 
of  the  native  Taiwanese  themselves. 
This  oversight  is  regrettable,  to  say 
the  least. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  repudiate  the 
Shanghai  Communique.  But  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  po- 
sition and  the  concerns  of  the  native 
Taiwanese  when  we  deal  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  and  with  authorities  on 
Taiwan.  To  accept  without  question 
the  view  that  native  Taiwanese  are 
Chinese   subjects— regardless   of   who 
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governs  China— Is  to  overlook  the  con- 
cerns of  many  millions  of  people.  And 
surely,  the  native  Taiwanese  would  be 
no  better  off  under  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment than  under  martial  law.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  bear  In 
mind  their  views  as  we  further  deal 
with  the  People's  Republic  and  with 
the  authorities  on  Taiwan. 


up 
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riainc  food  costs,  and  the  increMed  cost  of 
utfliUeL 

It  i>  In  the  relief  centers,  food  tenki  and 
emergency  distribution  fidUtles  acroa  the 
country  that  the  problem  of  hunger  be- 
comes moct  visible.  The  number  of  people 


FREEDOM  FROM  HUNGER:  THE 
AMERICAN  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  CHAFEX.  Bilr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, our  colleague.  Senator  Dah- 
FORTH.  gave  a  very  thoughtful  speech 
recently  on  the  subject  of  himger.  It  is 
a  matter  that  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  him  and  on  which  he  has  made 
thoughtful  contributions  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  DAifroRTH's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entire- 
ty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FunmoM  Fhom  Humgkr:  Thx  Amxricaii 

Challkhge 

(By  Senator  John  C.  Danforth) 

Let  us  begin  tonight,  here  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, an  American  commitment  to  free 
the  world  from  the  scourge  of  hunger.  Let 
us  commit  ourselves  to  have  that  goal  in 
sight  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  place  than  the 
campus  of  Lincoln  University  to  make  such 
a  commitment,  and  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  time  than  now.  For  Lincoln  is  the 
first  of  the  1890  land  grant  universities,  and 
our  land  grant  Institutions  have  led  the 
way,  here  In  the  United  States.  In  making 
agricultural  productivity  a  20th  Century 
miracle. 

Aided  by  the  land  grant  programs.  Ameri- 
can genius  and  know-how  have  made  farm- 
ing America's  biggest  business  and  the 
United  States  the  leading  food  producer  In 
the  world.  Farm  productivity  has  Increased 
tenfold  in  the  past  SO  years,  and  today  the 
average  American  farmer  can  feed  and 
clothe  75  Americans  and  some  portion  of 
the  world  besides.  As  a  Pood  "superpower," 
we  now  harvest  more  than  half  of  all  ex- 
ported grain  and  hold  the  largest  grain  re- 
serves In  the  world.  In  fact,  we  now  provide 
50  percent  of  all  the  food  In  International 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  we  maintain  enor- 
mous stocks  of  surplus  commodities  and 
find  ourselves  with  millions  of  tons  of  food- 
stuffs that  go  unconsumed  each  year. 

Tills  great  abundance  of  food  Is  often 
taken  for  granted.  It  is  difficult  for  most 
Americans  to  picture  how  much  of  the 
world's  population  still  lives  In  abject  pover- 
ty and  hunger.  But  while  high  quality  food 
is  available  In  great  quantities  in  the  United 
States,  hunger  is  a  constant  threat  for  many 
millions  around  the  world. 

Today,  millions  of  human  beings  still 
suffer  from  hunger— In  conditions  of  pover- 
ty that  would  fill  us  all  with  horror.  Many 
of  these  people  suffer  from  starvation 
caused  by  famine,  natural  disasters,  and  po- 
litical crises.  Many  more  suffer  chronic  mal- 
nutrition—the silent,  day-to-day  scourge  of 


the  world'f  poorest  people,  who  wake 
each  mominc  without  enough  to  eat. 

Unlike  a  niddoa  natural  disaster  or  a  war. 
hunger  is  a  continuing  tragedy  which 
■eldom  makes  the  headUnes.  Yet  its  encmni- 
ty  cannot  be  denied.  Unbelievable  as  it  may 
■eem  to  u>.  who  take  for  granted  our  food 
abundance  here  In  the  United  Statea.  at 
least  one-eighth  of  the  world's  total  popula- 
tion suffers  from  severe  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition moat  of  the  Ume.  And  the  problem  is 
getting  worse. 

Eight  himdred  million  of  the  earth's  poor- 
est people  never  have  enough  to  eat. 
Hunger  reduces  the  human  potential  of 
these  people:  It  diminishes  their  physical 
and  mental  capabilities.  It  makes  them  less 
energetic  and  less  productive.  It  diminishes 
their  ability  to  learn.  It  ultimately  Increases 
their  susceptibility  to  disease  and  shortens 
their  lifespan. 

More  than  half  of  those  suffering  from 
hunger  and  malnutrition  are  children, 
under  the  age  of  five.  Each  year,  between  13 
and  IS  million  children,  most  between  infan- 
cy and  the  age  of  three,  die  unnecessarily 
from  the  combined  effects  of  malnutrition 
and  the  diseases  to  which  It  makes  them 
susceptible. 

The  horrible  magnitude  of  this  problem 
can  be  expressed  In  many  ways. 

Forty  thousand  people  awaken  each  day 
to  die  of  hunger.  Every  year  more  than  20 
million  lives  are  lost. 

In  the  next  60  seconds,  234  babies  will  be 
bom:  136  in  Asia.  41  In  Africa,  and  23  In 
Latin  America.  Twenty-three  of  these  In- 
fants will  die  before  their  first  birthday. 
Thirty-four  more  will  die  before  the  age  of 
15— most  of  these  before  the  age  of  5.  Be- 
tween SO  and  75  percent  of  these  deaths  can 
be  attributed  to  a  combination  of  malnutri- 
tion and  Infectious  diseases. 

In  other  words,  one  in  every  four  children 
In  the  developing  world  dies  before  the  age 
of  15— primarily  from  nutrition-related 
causes.  Moreover,  many  of  those  who  sur- 
vive beyond  the  age  of  15  will  be  stunted  In 
growth  and  will  suffer  brain  damage  ttiat 
win  incapacitate  them  for  life. 

Most  of  these  Inadequately  nourished 
people  live  in  developing  countries  on  the 
Indian  subcontinent.  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Many  also  live  In 
parts  of  Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East. 
But  In  1983,  Africa  Is  clearly  the  most  press- 
ing concern.  Africa  Is  the  heart  of  the  trage- 
dy. Africa  is  the  only  region  In  the  world 
where  per  capita  food  production  has  de- 
clined over  the  past  two  decades.  In  Africa 
today,  between  60  million  and  70  million 
human  beings  face  severe  malnutrition, 
even  starvation. 

In  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  food  production 
has  been  decreasing  at  the  same  time  the 
population  has  been  growing.  Prolonged 
droughts  have  ravaged  the  continent.  The 
mass  migration  of  refugees  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa  and,  most  recently  from  Nigeria,  has 
made  the  disaster  even  worse.  As  a  result, 


vpearing  at  theae  facilities  to  request  as- 
sistance has  increased  substantially.  Church 
groups  and  other  volunteer  organizations 
have  responded  superbly  to  the  increaaed 
demand,  but  they  cannot  meet  the  need  for 
assistance  by  themselves.  People  are  falling 
between  the  cracks  of  our  social  programs, 
and  already  we  are  hearing  reports  of  rising 
Infant  mortality  rates  due  to  malnutrition 
and  the  Increased  Incidence  of  such  prob- 
lems as  infant  water  intoxication  due  to  for- 
mula dilution. 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  that,  with  our 
great  agricultural  abundance,  ao  many 
people  are  going  himgry.  Yet  some  Ameri- 
cans are  again  suffering  from  the  kind  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  that  once  plagued 
our  country  before  federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams became  a  nationwide  reality. 

Against  this  miaerable  background,  let  me 
stress  the  positive.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  hunger  can  be  conquered,  not 
only  here  at  home,  but  throughout  the 
world.  Along  with  a  growing  number  of 
Americans.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
resources,  the  techniques,  and  the  human 
ability  to  eradicate  world  hunger  already 
exist. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  eradication  of 
hunger  is  a  simple  matter,  for  the  more  we 
study  the  question,  the  more  complex  It  be- 
comes. The  distribution  of  food  from  otu- 
abimdant  resources  is  part,  but  only  part  of 
the  answer,  and  we  must  continue  our  com- 
mitment to  make  that  distribution.  The 
food  stamp  program  at  home  and  the  food 
for  peace  program  abroad  are  essential  in  an 
effort  to  deliver  our  abundance  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  acquire  or  produce  It 
themselves. 

But  distribution  of  surpluses,  however  es- 
sential in  meeting  emergencies,  is  not  the 
long-term  answer  to  the  hunger  problem.  If 
relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  indigenous 
production,  it  can  thwari  developing  coim- 
tries  In  their  own  efforts  to  gain  the  self- 
sufficiency  they  need  and  want.  It  can  upset 
local  markets  and  blimt  the  economic 
reform  and  agricultural  research  efforts 
necessary  for  long-term  strength  in  poorer 
countries.  For  this  reason,  emergency  relief 
must  be  combined  with  a  sustained  effort  to 
Improve  educational  Institutions,  agricultur- 
al research,  production  incentive  systems 
and  transportation  In  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

The  obstacles  are  great,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  world  today  possesses  the  re- 
sources, the  technology,  and  the  abUity  to 
overcome  them.  By  working  in  cooperation 
with  other  developed  nations  we  can  do  the 
job.  By  providing  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance, promoting  corporate  Investment, 
and  encouraging  the  elimination  of  trade 
barriers,   we  can  lead  one-quarter  of  the 

human  race  out  of  conditions  of  absolute 

starvation  Is  a  fact  of  life  In  African  villages    poverty  and  toward  the  agricultural  self-suf 


and  refugee  camps.  The  crisis  Is  now  Intoler 
able,  and  daUy  It  Is  getting  even  worse. 

The  tragedy  In  Africa  is  shocking.  But  Just 
as  shocking  and  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  have  not  disap- 
peared even  in  the  United  States.  Here.  In 
Missouri  and  across  the  nation,  hunger  and 
malnutrition  are  becoming  realities  for 
Americans  struggling  with  the  problems  of 
a  sluggish  economy,  high  unemployment. 


flclency  and  balanced  economic  develop- 
ment that  are  necessary  to  the  final  eradica- 
tion of  world  hunger. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  we 
can  succeed  In  tWs  effort.  I  am  confident 
that  we  Inliabit  a  world  In  which  hunger  is 
no  longer  an  inevlUble  fact  of  life.  We  can 
succeed,  provided  only  that  we  want  to  suc- 
ceed and  provided  that  we  in  America  are 
willing  to  make  the  eradication  of  hunger  a 
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objective.  And  this  is  ex- 
propose  we  bedn  here  tnd  now. 
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America  is  he  leading  food  producer  In 
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must.  But  as  s  et  we  have  not  done  so. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
donor  of  total  food  and  technical  assistance 
to  developtaa  countries,  but  our  relative 
share  of  total  assistance  has  been  declining. 
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it  could  be  argued  that  to 

idequate  diet  to  all  Americans 
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But  I  do  not  believe  that 
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the  elimination  of  hunger  a 
is  to  make  a  clear  state- 
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v^ould  serve  the  self-interest  of 
If  this  were  not  so,  our 
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for  effective  public  policy, 
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Two  Communist  regimes,  fighting  over 
the  same  territory,  caused  this  misery— two 
Communist  regimes  that  were  willing  to  use 
food  as  a  weapon  of  war— two  Communist 
regimes  that  seemed  wholly  insensitive  to 
the  human  tragedy  they  were  causing.  And 
it  was  western  countries,  especially  America, 
citizens  of  the  western  world,  especially 
Americans,  who  were  there  on  that  border 
to  see  what  relief  they  could  provide.  They 
had  come  from  half  way  around  the  world. 
They  had  come  to  people  of  a  different  race 
and  language— of  an  abhorrent  political  phi- 
losophy. They  had  come  to  help— to  help 
because  fellow  human  beings,  however  dif- 
ferent, were  in  desperate  need. 

And  when  I  returned  from  that  journey, 
the  response  here  in  Missouri  was  enough  to 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes.  School  children  held 
car  washes  and  bake  sales.  Fourth  and  fifth 
grade  children  from  a  school  for  the  deaf 
contributed  their  nickels  and  dimes.  Church 
groups  gave  their  support. 

Why  did  so  many  Missourians  respond  in 
this  way?  Why  should  they  have  cared 
about  the  Cambodians?  What  did  Cambodia 
have  to  do  with  them?  Were  not  these  Cam- 
bodians of  a  difference  race,  a  different 
tongue,  a  different  ideology?  What  was  so 
special  about  them  that  deserved  our  time, 
our  funds,  our  attention? 

And  the  answer,  of  course,  is  that  they 
were  not  special  at  all.  They  were  human 
beings  and  we  valued  them  for  that  reason 
alone.  They  were  suffering.  They  needed 
help.  And  we  helped  them.  That  was  all 
that  mattered. 

It  mattered  then  and  it  matters  now.  It 
must  always  matter— to  us,  to  Americans. 
We  believe  in  the  value  of  himian  beings. 
We  must  always  believe  in  that  if  we  are  to 
be  true  to  ourselves.  And  we  must  demon- 
strate our  belief  by  action. 

There  Is  nothing  else  on  earth  that  shows 
forth  a  nation's  values  as  much  as  food. 
How  a  nation  detUs  with  food— whether  it 
hoards  it,  or  withholds  it  or  shares  it— is  a 
window  into  a  nation's  character. 

Americans  believe  in  their  country— they 
should.  Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  giving 
substance  to  that  belief.  Let  us  commit  our- 
selves to  freeing  the  world  from  himger. 
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HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 65— WELCOMING  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  AND  PRINCE 
PHILIP 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  65.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  welcoming  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  Prince  Philip  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  official  visit  to  the  United 
States,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  65) 
welcoming  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
and  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Philip, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  their  official  visit  to 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  65,  which  is 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  today,  wel- 
comes Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
II,  and  His  Royal  Highness.  Prince 
Philip.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  to  the 
United  States  for  their  current  visit, 
and  pays  special  recognition  to  the  his- 
toric ties  of  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  in  the  Senate 
Join  in  this  American  welcome  to  the 
Queen  and  her  husband  during  their 
10-day  tour  of  our  west  coast.  The  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultural  links  be- 
tween the  American  and  British  peo- 
ples are  uniquely  deep  and  enduring. 
So  much  of  our  own  national  heritage 
is  boimd  up  with  Great  Britain.  And 
our  close  ties  continue  in  the  present 
lives  of  our  two  nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pream- 
ble to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  65),  with  its  preamble,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  65 

Whereas  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
and  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Philip, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  will  pay  an  official  visit 
to  the  United  States  from  February  26  to 
March  7. 1983; 

Whereas  the  Royal  Couple  will  travel  on 
board  the  HMY  Britannia,  visiting  several 
cities  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States, 
including  San  Diego.  Los  Angeles,  Palm 
Springs,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento, and  Seattle; 

AVhereas  they  will  visit  important  United 
States  naval  facilities.  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  business  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions, and  hospitals,  and  will  spend  a  week- 
end at  Yosemite  National  Park;  and 

Whereas  they  will  be  received  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Reagan  at  the  President's 
ranch  and,  in  return,  will  host  a  dinner  for 
the  President  and  First  Lady  aboard  the 
HMY  Britannia:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  In  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  historical  ties  of  friendship 
between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  highly  valued 
political  and  economic  relationship  which 
exists  between  our  two  countries,  and  the 
cultural  bonds  which  have  long  enriched 
our  two  societies,  the  Congress  hereby  ex- 
tends a  warm  welcome  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  His  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  official  visit  to  the 
United  States. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  some  Senator  seeking  recogni- 
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tion.  and  I  see  no  Senator  seeking  rec- 
ognition. I  move  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  9  ajn.  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
5:53  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  March  1, 1983,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  ncnninatlons  received  by 
the  Senate  February  28. 1983: 

Depaktmsht  op  Statk 

John  Davis  Lodge,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  E^trordinary  and  Plenipoten- 


tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Switserland. 

DcPAKTifxirT  OP  EmrcATioa 

Peter  H.  Raven,  of  Miaaouri,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6,  1989 
(reappointment). 
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•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
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,  nmTKD  Mkthodist,  Trot, 
N.Y. 

BISTORT 

When  the  village  of  Troy  assiuned  its 
name  and  «u  incorporated  in  1789  there 
chirches.  Early  religious  services 
ei^ier  in  a  school  house  located 
plot  of  ground  between  the 
Unesjof  Congress,  Ferry.  Second  and 
or  in  the  ball-chamber  of 
Inn  Ion  the  east  side  of  River  Street 
and  Perry  Streets.  Here 
read  by  local  citizens.  After 
meeting-house  was  built  In 
south-east  comer  of  First  and 
the  citizens  of  Troy  usual- 
I  ervlces  there  luitll  the  denoml- 
of  their  own  faith  orga- 
the  Methodists  began  to 
homes.  As  the  group  grew  in 
meetings  were  held  in  the 
dounty  Courthouse. 
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This  first  meeting-house  of  the  new  con- 
gregation was  not  completed  until  1811  be- 
cause of  the  limited  means  of  the  members. 
The  first  church  was  a  plain,  two-story 
weather-boarded  structure  with  its  south 
gable  facing  State  Street.  The  first  pews 
were  temporary  ones  made  of  rough  planlu. 
"When  the  church  was  fitted  with  more 
suitable  furniture  the  seats  were  then  but 
plain,  unpalnted  pine  benches  badied  with  a 
narrow  board.  The  pulpit  was  a  plainly-con- 
structed desl^  standing  on  a  small  platform 
on  which  were  several  chairs.  When  used  at 
night  .  .  .  the  meeting-house  was  lighted 
with  tallow  candles  in  tin  sconces  hung 
along  the  walls  of  the  building.  Tears  after- 
wards, when  doorless  pews  were  put  in  the 
church,  the  benches  were  placed  in  the  gal- 
lery, which  had  no  sittings  until  then.  The 
sittings  on  the  east  side  of  the  church  were 
occupied  by  the  women  and  girls  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  those  on  the  west  side  by  the 
men  and  boys." 

TBK  BRICK  CHURCH— DEDICATED  DKCEMBER  1, 
ISST 

The  religious  excitement  of  Troy  plus  the 
effect  of  several  "revivals"  greatly  increased 
the  membership  of  the  Methodist  congrega- 
tion. The  first  meeting-house  was  "crowded 
atwve  measure".  "In  the  spring  of  1837  the 
erection  of  a  briclc  building  was  begun  on 
part  of  the  site  of  the  old  meeting-house. 
The  new  structure  fronting  with  a  gable  im- 
mediately on  State  Street,  a  little  east  of 
the  alley,  was  fifty-five  feet  wide  and  sixty- 
six  feet  long.  On  I>ecember  1,  that  year,  the 
building  was  dedicated."  At  that  time  the 
congregation  totaled  437  members.  The  old 
meeting-house  was  sold  at  public  auction  on 
February  28.  1827  for  $500.  The  buUding 
was  moved  to  the  comer  of  State  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  where  it  was  used  as  a  court- 
house whUe  a  new  courthouse  was  being 
built.  Later  it  was  used  as  a  grocery  store 
until  the  erection  of  the  present  church 
which  was  begun  in  1867. 

In  the  spring  of  1867.  the  property  east  of 
the  briclc  church,  extending  to  Fifth  Avenue 
was  purchased.  "The  comer-stone  of  the 
present  chiuxh  was  laid  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, June  25,  1868.  .  .  .  The  new  church, 
built  of  blue  limestone,  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  on  Thursday 
morning.  March  30.  1871.  The  attractive  edi- 
fice lias  a  frontage  of  seventy-five  feet  on 
State  Street  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  auditorium,  fifty- 
nine  by  seventy  feet  has  650  sittings  and  the 
gaUery  250.  The  tower,  nineteen  feet  square, 
rises  to  a  height  of  eighty-five  feet;  and 
when  completed,  with  the  steeple,  the 
height  from  the  sidewallc  to  the  finial  on 
the  spire,  will  be  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  church, 
when  completed,  wlU  be  $125,000."  The 
spire  was  erected  later  in  memory  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Cluett  by  their  sons, 
J.W.A.  and  03.  Cluett. 

"The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  (of  the 
present  Parish  House)  took  place  on  Tues- 
day aftemoon.  May  30.  1882."  The  dedica- 
tion of  this  building,  which  replaced  the 
brick  church  was  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, March  29. 1883. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Troy. 
later  known  as  the  State  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnich.  mothered  eight  Method- 
ist congregations  throughout  the  city  of 
Troy.  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of 
those  congregations  and  will  suffice  to  show 
how  some  of  them  retiuned  to  make  possi- 
ble the  congregation  now  called  Christ 
Church.  United  Methodist. 

In  1826  a  small  meeting  house  on  Pawling 
Avenue,  near  the  head  of  Winter  Street  was 
built  by  the  trustees  of  the  State  Street  So- 
ciety for  those  who  wished  to  hold  meetings 
when  the  Inclement  weather  or  other  rea- 
sons prevented  them  from  attending  State 
Street  Church.  This  building  was  replaced 
in  1857  by  a  brick  structure  on  the  same  site 
(now  part  of  the  East  Side  Hardware  Corp.). 
The  present  Pawling  Avenue  United  Meth- 
odist Church  was  built  on  the  comer  of 
Pawling  Avenue  and  Woodlawn  Court  in 
1903. 

Due  to  the  growth  of  our  city  northward, 
a  Committee  from  State  Street  Church  was 
appointed  on  May  23,  1831  to  provide  a 
place  for  preaching  in  the  north  part  of 
Troy.  The  site  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Jacob  and  North  Second  Streets  was  chosen. 
A  brick  church,  known  as  North  Second 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
built  and  dedicated  August  30.  1835.  A  new 
church  was  built  on  the  same  site  and  was 
dedicated  on  December  29.  1854.  The  name 
"fVth  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church"  was  adopted  February  9.  1888 
shortly  after  the  name  of  North  Second 
Street  was  changed  to  Fifth  Avenue  by  the 
city.  In  1925  this  church  merged  with  State 
Street  under  the  name  of  "Fifth  Avenue- 
State  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
UntU  recently  the  church  building  was  used 
by  the  congregation  of  St.  Peter's  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church.  Currently  it  is  being  used 
by  the  congregation  of  the  Bethlehem 
Temple  Church. 

The  African  Zion  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  esUblished  in  1832  by  members 
from  a  "Oass"  connected  with  the  State 
Street  Church.  The  first  church  was  located 
on  Fifth  Avenue  north  of  Liberty  Street. 
The  location  of  the  church  has  changed  sev- 
eral times  throughout  the  years.  Presently 
the  congregation  worships  at  189  Fifth 
Avenue.  North  Troy,  and  is  known  as  the 
Fifth  Avenue  A.M.E.  Zion  Church. 

"A  number  of  persons,  designating  them- 
selves members  of  the  Fourth  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Troy"  met  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1838  and  formally  organized  a  socie- 
ty known  as  Levlngs  Chapel.  It  was  named 
for  the  Rev.  Noah  Levlngs.  D.D.,  who  as  a 
blMksmlth  l>oy  was  converted  in  the  old 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Troy  in 
1813,  and  afterwards  was  twice  its  pastor. 
The  society  erected  a  church  on  Mill  Street 
and  eventually  changed  the  name  to  Lev- 
lngs Church.  This  church  merged  with  the 
Oreen  Island  Church  in  1968  and  worships 
there.  Because  of  structural  wealuiesses  the 
Levlngs  Church  was  razed  a  few  years  ago. 

Desiring  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  Meth- 
odism in  South  Troy,  a  classleader  of  the 
State  Street  Church  opened  his  home  for 
preaching,  prayer-meetings,  and  a  Sunday 
School  in  1844.  Shortly  thereafter  a  lot  was 


secured  and  a  church  erected  on  the  north- 
east comer  of  Third  and  Monroe  Streets. 
The  building  was  dedicated  on  Deceml>er  25, 
1847.  The  church  was  discontinued  alwut 
1919.  The  structure  has  been  considerably 
remodeled  and  is  now  used  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  St  Nicholas  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church. 

Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
formed  from  a  "Class"  of  Methodists  from 
State  Street  and  North  Second  Street  (Fifth 
Avenue)  Churches  who  began  meeting  on 
Congress  Street  in  1846  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Street 
Church.  The  first  building  was  a  recon- 
structed wooden  blaclumith's  shop  on  the 
south  side  of  Congress  Street  at  its  intersec- 
tion with  Ferry  Street.  It  came  to  be  known 
as  "The  Hemlock  Church".  In  1848,  a  site 
on  Thirteenth  Street,  facing  Prospect  Park 
was  purchased  on  which  a  church  was  built 
and  dedicated  on  July  12.  1849.  The  name  of 
the  church  was  changed  from  "Congress 
Street"  to  "Trinity"  in  1880.  In  1965  the 
congregation  known  as  Trinity  merged  with 
that  of  Fifth  Avenue-State  Street  and  it  was 
at  that  time  that  the  name  Christ  Church. 
Methodist  was  adopted.  The  "United"  came 
following  the  merger  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions. The  Methodist  Church  and  the  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church,  in  1968. 
The  former  Trinity  building  is  now  used  by 
the  congregation  of  St.  Paul's  Missionary 
Baptist  Church. 

The  Vail  Avenue  Church  was  established 
on  March  15.  1852  by  a  few  members  of  the 
State  Street  Church  and  other  residents  of 
the  community  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  North  Troy.  In  1867,  the  church 
took  the  name  of  the  Vail  Avenue  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  and  on  April  2.  1888 
because  the  street's  name  was  changed  to 
Sixth  Avenue  the  name  of  the  church  was 
changed  to  "Grace".  The  cornerstone  for  a 
new  church  was  laid  August  16.  1888.  In 
1969  the  congregation  merged  with  St. 
Mark's  Church  to  become  The  United 
Methodist  Chiuxh  of  Lansingburgh.  The 
congregation  of  the  Apostolic  Pentecostal 
Church  now  worships  in  the  former  Grace 
Church  building. 

The  First  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Troy,  was  organized  on  July  25. 
1857.  On  March  25,  1863  a  brick  church  at 
the  comer  of  State  and  Union  Streets  was 
dedicated.  In  1925  this  ch»uxh.  too,  merged 
with  State  Street  Church.  The  Italian  con- 
gregation of  St.  Titus  Church  purchased  the 
building  and  used  it  as  their  place  of  wor- 
ship for  several  years  before  disbanding.  In 
the  late  1960's  the  building  was  demolished 
by  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency. 

Such  has  been  the  growth  sind  spread  of 
Methodism,  along  with  the  consolidation  of 
some  of  her  churches,  in  the  city  of  Troy. 
The  present  gothic  structure  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  State  Street  has  gone  im- 
changed  for  a  century.  Over  the  years,  ren- 
ovations have  been  made  within  the  Parish 
House  especially,  and  in  the  undercroft  of 
the  chtuch  to  provide  classrooms,  offices, 
and  general  meeting  areas.  Shortly  after 
May  1.  1974  the  one  hundred  year  old  pipe 
organ  will  be  replaced  by  a  three-manual 
Allen  Digital  Computer  Organ.  Accompa- 
nied by  this  new  instrument,  Methodists 
will  continue  to  worship  and  sing,  we  trust, 
for  a  long,  long  time  Just  as  they  have  been 
doing  across  these  many  decades  since  the 
site  was  first  acquired  165  years  ago.  This 
church  has  had  a  long  and  rich  history.  We 
ask  God  to  bless  her  present  ministry  and  to 
enlist  from  one  generation  to  the  next  en- 
thusiastic members  to  ensure  her  futiu-e. 
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The  quotations  and  much  of  the  historical 
data  is  from  "The  History  of  Methodism  in 
Troy,  New  York"  by  Joseph  Hillman  pul>- 
lished  in  1888. 

RKFLRCnOHS  Olf  THX  CHX7RCH 

Not  too  many  churches  have  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  ministering  continuously  from 
one  location  for  more  than  sixteen  decades. 
I  am  the  65th  pastor  to  minister  from  our 
present  site.  The  rather  large  numtier  of 
former  pastors  who  are  still  living  would  in- 
dicate to  me  that  many  of  them  came  to 
this  church  as  relatively  young  men. 

While  served  by  so  many  ministers  across 
the  years,  this  church  has  also  challenged 
many  to  enter  the  pastoral  ministry.  I  know 
of  seven  who  have  entered  the  ministry 
from  our  churches.  Four  of  these  men, 
three  of  whom  are  now  retired,  have  given 
144  years  of  accumulative  service  to  church- 
es in  the  Troy  Conference. 

Troy  Annual  Conference  was  established 
in  1832  and  its  first  session  the  following 
year  was  held  in  the  "brick  church".  Since 
then  twelve  sessions  of  our  Annual  Confer- 
ence have  been  held  in  Troy  .  .  .  the  last 
one  being  in  1953.  the  year  I  was  ordained 
an  Elder. 

Many  people  have  found  the  church  at 
Fifth  and  State  a  friendly  place.  The 
merger  in  1965  was  a  happy  one  and  has 
made  for  a  stronger  witness.  The  keen  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  of  so  many  college  stu- 
dents have  been  both  a  challenge  and  an  in- 
spiration to  me.  I  have  never  ceased  to 
marvel  at  the  loyalty  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers, some  of  whom  travel  considerable  dis- 
tance and  pass  other  churches  on  the  way. 

With  Troy's  rebuilding  of  the  central  city, 
its  new  bridges  and  arterials.  and  our  prox- 
imity to  college  campuses,  our  church  is  still 
strategically  located  for  a  ministry  that 
should  take  us  into  our  third  century  of 
service  and  beyond.  The  community  of 
Christians,  a  church,  will  exist  as  long  as 
her  ministry  serves  the  Lord,  meets  the 
needs  of  people,  and  there  are  members  who 
take  their  vows  seriously.  This  church  has 
always  been  so  endowed  and  I  tnist  she 
always  will  be.  TUs  pastor  shall  ever  be 
grateful  for  having  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing for  a  time  this  great  church.— William 
A.  Groshaks  • 


HANDICAPPED  DRIVERS 
COURTESY  BELL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spealier,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  handi- 
capped drivers  courtesy  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing. As  we  all  are  aware,  the  handi- 
capped and  disabled  citizens  in  our 
Nation  face  a  host  of  obstacles  every 
day.  Fortunately,  because  of  mechani- 
cal and  medical  technological  ad- 
vances, the  legislative  efforts  of  this 
and  other  bodies,  and  the  sheer  cour- 
age and  determination  of  our  handi- 
capped citizens,  many  are  able  to  live 
relatively  normal  lives,  free  of  the  bar- 
riers and  impediments  that  once  bur- 
dened them. 

My  bill  would  remove  yet  another 
barrier  for  these  citizens.  It  is  not  a 
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physical  barrier;  it  is  a  legal  one.  In 
many  States,  an  out-of-State  hand!- 
Clumped  driver  cannot  park  in  in-State 
handicapped  drivers'  spaces.  Imagine 
this  absurd  situation:  an  out-of-State 
handicapped  driver  receives  a  ticket  on 
his  or  her  special  vehicle  because  he  or 
she  parked  in  a  handicapped  drivers' 
space— but  was  not  certified  by  that 
State  as  being  handicapped.  The  ticket 
costs  the  driver  $50,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  and  aggravation  caused. 

My  legislation  is  not  complex:  ft 
merely  would  put  into  law  a  simple 
congenial  reciprocal  arrangement  by 
the  States.  That  is,  out-of-State  handi- 
capped drivers  are  extended  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  handicapped 
drivers  in  that  State  without  further 
certification  that  they  are  handi- 
capped. Thus,  the  handicapped  driver 
is  welcomed  and  respected  in  every 
State.  What  is  more,  this  little  cour- 
tesy, this  small  bit  of  interstate  coop- 
eration, costs  the  State  nothing  and 
reaps  it  great  reward:  the  appreciation 
of  the  out-of-state  driver  who  is  visit- 
ing your  home  State. 

Here,  printed  below,  is  the  text  of 
the  handicapped  drivers  courtesy  bill. 
I  urge,  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
drivers  and  travelers  of  our  country, 
that  we  pass  this  legislation. 

HJt  1702 

A  blU  to  amend  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  reduce  the  apportionments  of  certain 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  any  State  in 
which  highway  motor  vehicles  displaying 
a  handicapped  parldng  sticker  issued  by 
any  other  State  are  not  allowed  to  park  in 
the  parking  spaces  in  which  highway 
motor  vehicles  displaying  a  handicapped 
parking  sticker  issued  by  such  State  are 
allowed  to  park. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  C^ode.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"8 158.  Handicapped  pwUng  priTilege* 

"(a)  In  any  State  which  allows  any  high- 
way motor  vehicle  displaying  a  handicapped 
parking  sticker  issued  by  such  State  to  park 
In  parking  spaces  designated  for  use  only  by 
such  vehicles,  any  highway  motor  vehicle 
displaying  a  handicapped  parking  sticker 
issued  by  any  other  SUte  shall  be  allowed 
to  park  in  such  parking  spaces  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  to  high- 
way motor  vehicles  displaying  handicapped 
parking  stickers  issued  by  such  State,  except 
that  such  State  shall  not  require  (1)  any 
highway  motor  vehicle  displaying  a  handi- 
capped parking  sticker  issued  by  any  other 
State  to  display  a  handicapped  parking 
sticker  issued  by  such  State,  or  (2)  the 
driver  of,  or  a  passenger  in.  such  vehicle  to 
be  (A)  examined  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining if  such  person  is  handicapped  or  not. 
or  (B)  otherwise  certified  as  handicapped  by 
such  State. 

"(b)  If.  in  any  Federal  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1984.  any  SUte 
violates  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall  reduce 
the  apportionment  of  Federal-aid  highway 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tlieire  is 
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The  Livingston  Farmers  Association 
is  a  cooperative  of  individuals,  primari- 
ly of  Japanese  ancestry,  who  have, 
through  hard  work,  overcome  the  eco- 
nomic challenges  and  cultural  discrim- 
ination of  early  California  to  establish 
a  highly  respected  farming  operation. 
The  association  members  exemplify 
the  historical  benefits  which  come  to 
the  individuals  through  banding  to- 
gether to  operate  cooperatively  in  the 
agricultural  economy.  Their  reputa- 
tion as  excellent  farmers  with  high 
quality  produce  and  considerable  eco- 
nomic strength  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  an- 
cestry, who  strive  for  success. 

Mi.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  offer 
the  aforementioned  article. 

jAPAmSS-AMKRICAM'S  AG  COOPERATIVK 

Pkovks  iMMiGRAirrs'  Successes 
(By  T.  J.  Bumham) 

LnmfGSTOM,  Mkrckd  Co.— Give  to  a  strug- 
gling Jatpanese  commune  a  home  in  wind- 
seared,  near-desert  ground:  then,  when  their 
hope  is  as  fresh  as  the  new  green  vineyards, 
wrench  them  away  under  eyes  of  scorn  in 
the  piercing  winds  of  war. 

But  this  scenario  of  the  Yamato  (Japan) 
Colony,  from  its  pale  onset  at  Livingston  in 
1906  through  the  displacement  of  World 
War  II  Japanese  citizens,  does  not  fade  in 
defeat.  Instead,  the  Livingston  Farmers  As- 
sociation is  today  a  vision  manifest  in  a 
thriving  9,000-acre  cooperative  of  74  small- 
scale  farmers,  mostly  Japanese.  Big  on 
sweet  potatoes  and  almonds,  they  sell  $8 
million  in  crops  a  year. 

Respected  as  a  farm  community  with 
some  of  the  finest  commodities  in  the  state, 
the  cooperative's  evolution  has  been  poign- 
ant. 

One  who  remembers  is  Norman  Kishi,  a 
78-year-old  Nisei:  a  U.S.  citizen  whose  par- 
ents inunigrated  from  Japan.  As  a  grass- 
roots member  of  the  colony.  Kishi  married 
Tokuto  Domoto  in  1934  in  the  first  Nisei 
marriage  held  in  the  community. 

His  father.  Tajiro.  was  one  of  the  less 
than  a  dozen  original  Japanese  who  wan- 
dered to  the  "wild  desert"  in  search  of  a 
homeland.  "If  they  had  it  to  do  over,  they 
probably  would  not  have  picked  the  Living- 
ston soU,"  smiles  Kishi.  "There  is  nicer 
farmland." 

It  was  a  place  for  Japanese  who  could  not 
be  choosy.  As  socially  isolated  "aliens"  re- 
stricted from  owning  land,  they  sought  a 
home. 

Even  in  their  new  home.  anti-Japanese 
sentiments  surfaced  in  the  local  newspaper, 
the  Livingston  Chronicle,  by  1919,  followed 
by  boycotts  and  resolutions  to  exclude  "pic- 
ture brides"— potential  wives  from  Japan 
who  were  selected  by  the  colonists  from 
photographs. 

The  hostility  culminated  with  the  erection 
of  billboards  on  the  highway  into  Livingston 
reading  "No  More  Japanese  Wanted  Here." 
Norman  remembers  seeing  as  a  15-year-old. 

His  father  came  to  California  from 
Japan's  Wakayama  Prefecture,  as  did  many 
of  the  colonists.  He  and  other  transient 
Issel— first-generation  U.S.  Japanese— sorted 
fruit  in  the  Vacaville- Winters  sheds. 

It  was  when  he  moved  to  San  Francisco  to 
open  a  bathhouse  that  Tajiro  Kishi  came 
into  contact  with  Japanese  newspaper  pub- 
lisher Kyutaro  Abiko.  Yamato  was  Abiko's 
brainchild:  a  place  for  wandering  Japanese 
to  settle  and  begin  new  lives  farming  the 
sandy  earth. 
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In  an  irregular  checkerboard  of  40-acre 
parcels,  the  dusty  colony  unrolled  over  the 
barren  wild  ground  where  Tajiro  Kishi 
brought  his  wife  and  two  sons,  including  2- 
year-old  Norman. 

"Father  planted  table  grapes,  as  did  moat 
of  the  colony,"  said  Norman.  "It  was  a 
desert  when  we  came.  My  father  was  one  of 
the  few  Japanese  in  California  to  own  land, 
and  it  was  pimshased  sight  unseen."  Fortu- 
nately for  many  at  the  colony,  they  pur- 
chased their  land  before  the  1913  Alien 
Land  Law  blocked  sales  of  land  to  Japanese. 

What  Tajiro  and  his  wife  saw  when  they 
arrived  was  little  more  than  depressing 
desert.  A  San  Francisco  Chronicle  story  de- 
scribed an  earlier  unsuccessful  colony  on 
the  site  as  having  been  "blown  away."  Blis- 
tering sandstorms  and  myriad  Jackrabbits 
owned  the  desolation,  wrote  Kesa  Noda  in 
his  documentary  book  of  "Yamato  Colony 
1906-1980." 

"At  first,  they  sold  their  produce 
Independently  at  San  Francisco,"  said 
Norman.  "But  the  benefits  of  getting  to- 
gether to  ship  to  the  markets  became  evi- 
dent. For  one  thing,  we  had  a  language  bar- 
rier. We  needed  an  English-speaking  mer- 
chant." 

So  the  first  sangyo  kumial  (marketing  co- 
operative) was  sparked  in  1913,  kindling  the 
spirit  of  working  together  that  was  to  evolve 
into  today's  united  association. 

The  effort  put  order  in  the  irregular  flow 
of  produce  from  the  colony,  ending  the 
market  flooding  that  was  causing  a  strain 
on  some  growers.  According  to  Noda,  the 
first  co-op  manager  put  it  to  the  community 
this  way:  "If  you  hold  hashi  (chopsticks)  in- 
dividually, you  can  certainly  break  them  all, 
but  if  you  put  them  together,  why.  you 
can't  break  a  bunch  of  hashi!" 

The  co-op  brought  new  vitality  to 
Yamato.  "It  was  like  a  desert  that 
bloomed."  recalls  Livingston  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation president  Ken  Hamaguchl.  "The 
farmers  began  to  produce  and  market 
peaches,  and  the  economic  strength  of  the 
Livingston  cooperative  memiiers  began  to 
grow." 

The  Livingston  Cooperative  Society  divid- 
ed into  the  Livingston  Fruit  Growers  Asso- 
ciation—with Tajiro  Kishi  as  the  first  presi- 
dent—by 1927,  which  merged  into  the  Liv- 
ingston Farmers  Association  in  1957.  Be- 
tween these  quiet  events,  the  interval  was 
shattered  by  the  bxirsts  of  Japanese  bombs 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

World  War  II  ripped  the  roots  of  Yamato 
from  the  Livingston  earth,  transplanting 
the  Kishis  and  others  to  Colorado,  while 
their  neighbors  like  the  Hamaguchls  were 
banished  into  another  desert  in  Arizona. 

In  a  rushed  bid  for  survival  of  the  co-op 
colony,  Livingston  growers  established  a 
non-Japanese  trusteeship  that  saved  the 
community,  and  even  reaped  savings  that 
awaited  the  farmers  when  they  retiuned  in 
1945. 

Deprived  of  the  war's  farm-boom  profits, 
the  Japanese  returned  to  their  fields  with  a 
rage  for  success  through  diversity.  By  last 
year,  the  co-op  reported  no  less  than  15  dif- 
ferent crops  in  their  association's  program, 
led  by  a  $2.7  million  almond  harvest  and 
$2.2  million  sweet  potato  bonanza. 

Marketing  heavily  through  the  state's 
largest  cooperative  processor-handlers,  the 
association's  land  is  planted  to  grapes,  rai- 
sins, peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  walnuts, 
kiwi,  persimmons  and  apricots. 

A  network  of  the  latest  facilities  for  stor- 
age, packing,  loading,  hulling  and  hauling 
serves  the  community,  which  shaves  input 
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costs  through  cooperative  service  and  pur- 
chasing strength. 

While  the  community  depends  on  others 
to  market  much  of  its  produce,  pride  Is 
strong  in  Independent  enterprise.  "We 
market  almonds  through  the  California 
Almond  Growers  Exchange,"  said  president 
Hamaguchl,  "but  we've  developed  the  hull 
market  ourselves.  Our  fruit  labels  are  re- 
spected for  our  quality,  and  we  sell  our 
sweet  potatoes  and  yams  because  our  people 
grow  them  as  well  as  anyone  can." 

And  the  association  keeps  a  close  watch 
on  the  activity  of  its  co-ops,  "We  look  at 
each  market  individually,"  explains  LFA's 
general  manager  Rick  Kindle.  "If  direct 
sales  become  Justified,  we  may  decide  to 
change  the  way  we  do  some  business." 

Fresh-product  labels  like  Pride  of  Living- 
ston and  Yamato  Colony  already  have  given 
the  co-op  a  preferred  market  identity,  said 
Kindle.  "More  direct  marketing  may 
become  desirable— particularly  In  Japan." 

Trouble  in  the  economy  rippled  into  the 
farmers'  association  in  1982.  Kindle  ac- 
knowledges. But  an  eager  new  brood  of 
Sansei,  third-generation  Japanese-American 
farmers,  is  lining  up  with  efficiency  ideals. 

Removed  from  the  barren  bitterness  that 
greeted  their  predecessors,  newcomers  like 
Hamaguchi's  nephew,  Don  Hamaguchl,  are 
stepping  into  leadership.  He  is  the  first 
Sansei  director  of  the  farmers  association. 

"His  ideas  are  different,"  smiles  the  elder 
Hamaguchl,  "but  so  were  ours  when  we 
came  to  tiu-n  the  desert  into  a  farm."* 


COMMUNISTS  AND  SOCIALISTS 
PROTEST  AGAINST  SECRE- 
TARY OP  INTERIOR  JAMES 
WATTS  POLICIES 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 

IN  rat  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Monday,  February  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  has  been  said  about  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  James  Watt  and  his 
policies  of  returning  a  balance  to 
public  land  management.  For  a  variety 
of  motives,  individuals  and  groups 
have  consistently  leveled  charges 
against  those  policies  that  Westerners 
from  working  commimities  support. 
Recently,  while  in  Coltunbus,  Ohio,  to 
honor  Abraham  Lincoln  ancl  William 
McKlnley,  Watt  was  again  treated  to  a 
very  sophisticated,  organized  protest, 
complete  with  one  individual  dressed 
as  a  chipmunk.  Along  with  the  normal 
list  of  groups  associated  with  the  chlo- 
rophyll blood  set,  he  was  treated  in 
this  instance  to  a  wide  range  of  main- 
stream Americans  concerned  with 
public  land  Issues.  Included  within  this 
group  was  a  woman's  group  from  the 
local  university,  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  and  People  for  Animal  Rights. 
New  additions  to  this  growing  cadre  of 
loyal  Americans  fed  up  with  Mr. 
Watt's  policies  for  the  public  lands 
were  no  other  than  the  Democratic 
Socialists  of  America,  and  the  Commu- 
nist Workers  Party,  long  rumored  to 
be  in  the  forefront  of  the  environmen- 
tal extremism  movement  in  America.  I 
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offer  for  the  Member's  information  a 
text  from  the  Columbus  Citizen-Jour- 
nal about  the  protest: 

[From  the  Columbus  Citlzen-Joumal,  Feb. 
18, 1983] 

Jambs  Watt  Steaks  AT  Party  Bahqoxt 

(By  Davyd  Yost) 

Nearly  500  demonstrators  marched  last 
night  outside  the  Hyatt-Regency  Columbus 
to  protest  the  policies  of  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  G.  Watt,  who  spoke 
inside  at  a  Republican  Party  banquet. 

Chanting  slogans  like,  "Save  energy,  kill  a 
Watt"  and  "Self  determlruition  for  the 
American  Indian  nation,"  the  protesters 
filled  the  sidewalk  on  Nationwide  Boulevard 
and  spilled  aroimd  the  comer  at  High 
Street. 

Watt  slipped  in  through  a  back  door,  un- 
observed by  the  protesters. 

The  hour-long  rally  was  sponsored  by  the 
Ohio  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  coopera- 
tion with  10  other  organizations. 

"We  have  the  least  federal  lands  of  any 
state  in  the  union,"  said  Donn  Young,  a 
member  of  the  Sierra  Club's  state  executive 
committee.  "We'd  like  to  preserve  what  we 
have  left." 

In  addition  to  Watt's  proposals  to  open  up 
protected  federal  lands  to  mining  and  drill- 
ing. Young  said  his  group  is  upset  with  dis- 
cussion about  selling  portions  of  the  Wasme 
National  Forest  in  Southern  Ohio  and  with 
lax  enforcement  of  strip  mining  laws. 

He  noted  his  group  usually  fights  its  polit- 
ical fights  in  legislatures  and  in  the  courts, 
not  with  placards  and  chants. 

"But  we  felt  with  Mr.  Watt,  our  presence 
was  really  needed.  We  had  to  be  here,"  he 
said. 

Several  demonstrators  were  in  costume  as 
animals,  imderscoring  their  view  that  Watt 
is  unsympathetic  to  wildlife. 

Wayne  Cope,  who  lives  near  Ohio  State 
University,  was  dressed  as  a  chipmunk  and 
carried  a  sign  reading  "Who  Needs  Trees?" 

"I've  been  an  environmentalist  for  a  long 
time,"  he  said.  "And  the  Indian  affairs  stuff 
really  rubs,  too." 

He  said  he  had  handed  out  800  pamphlets 
early  yesterday  detailing  Watt's  decisions. 
Only  six  people  supported  the  secretary,  he 
said. 

Some  Republicans  participated  in  the  pro- 
test. 

Dick  Cooper,  who  said  he  had  supported 
Barry  Goldwater  for  president  in  1964  and 
has  voted  for  "all  Republican  presidents 
except  one"  sported  a  red-and-white  Repub- 
lican nametag,  a  three-piece  wool  suit  and  a 
sign  that  read  "Dim  Jim  Watt." 

Cooper  said  he  had  been  at  a  Republican 
fundraiser  with  Watt  at  the  Palace  Theatre 
shortly  before  the  protest  began. 

"People  gave  President  Reagan  a  big  vote 
in  1980,"  he  said.  "They  voted  for  a  better 
economy.  But  they  didn't  expect  what  has 
happened  to  the  enviroiunent." 

The  other  organizations  that  planned  the 
demonstration  were:  the  Central  Ohio  Safe 
Energy  Committee,  Federation  for  Progress, 
Progressive  Student  Alliance,  Democratic 
Socialists  of  America,  People  for  Animal 
Rights,  Communist  Worker's  Party,  Stone- 
wall Union,  National  Lawyers  Guild,  OSU 
Environmental  Law  Association  and  OSU 
Women's  Law  Caucus.* 
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SBIALL  BUSINESS  TAX  RELIEF 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PSHRSTLVAinA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRSSEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  Congress  my  Small  Business  Tax 
Relief  Act  attracted  substantial  bipar- 
tisan support.  Unfortunately  the  con- 
ditions which  motivated  my  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  still  exist.  Therefore, 
on  February  23,  1983, 1  introduced  the 
Small  Business  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1983. 

Briefly,  the  seven  provisions  of  my 
biU  would: 

First,  permit  a  small  businessman  to 
sell  his  business,  reinvest  the  profit 
within  24  months  in  another  small 
business  without  paj^g  tax,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  individual's  residence: 

Second,  increase  the  amounts  of 
property  eligible  for  expensing  in  the 
year  of  purchase; 

Third,  permit  rapid  amortization  of 
certain  federally  required  expendi- 
tures; 

Fourth,  liberalize  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  small  domestic  interna- 
tional sales  corporations; 

Fifth,  provide  for  the  optional  cash 
or  accrual  method  of  accounting  for 
sole  proprietors; 

Sixth,  require  the  IRS  to  refimd  em- 
ployers their  proportionate  share  of 
excess  social  security  payments  made 
on  behalf  of  employees  who  were  em- 
ployed by  two  or  more  employers 
during  the  year,  and  finally  my  bill 
would; 

Seventh,  grant  a  tax  credit  of  $5  for 
each  document  or  form  which  a  smaU 
business  is  required  to  file  under  Fed- 
eral law. 

The  Small  Business  Tax  Relief  Act 
of  1983  is  a  balanced  and  multifaceted 
bUl  which  will  assist  our  small  entre- 
preneurs in  a  meaningful  way.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  whose  constituen- 
cies include  small  businesses  to  join 
me  in  facilitating  the  formation  and 
growth  of  small  business  by  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Small  Business  Tax  Relief  Act 
of  1983. 

To  give  a  more  detailed  explanation 
of  my  bill  I  am  providing  a  description 
of  each  provision. 

First,  gain  from  a  sale  sole  propri- 
etorship. This  "rollover"  provision 
would  allow  a  small  businessman  who 
sells  his  entire  business  interest  and 
reinvests  the  entire  prcxjeeds  in  an- 
other qualifying  small  business  ven- 
ture within  24  months  to  recognize  no 
gain  at  that  time.  If  the  sale  occurs 
after  age  55  years,  the  taxpayer  has 
the  option  of  electing  capital  gains 
treatment  on  the  accimiulated  gain  or 
ordinary  income  treatment  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  special  10-year  averaging 
mechanism. 
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Second,  incr  sase  the  dollar  limit  on 
property  eligH  ile  for  expensing  under 
the  accelerate]  coat  recovery  system. 
This  section  of  the  bill  would  simply 
increase  the  unount  which,  at  the 
option  of  tie  taxpayer,  may  be 
claimed  as  a  ( eduction  in  the  year  in 
which  proper  y  is  placed  in  service. 
Current  law  11  nits  qualifying  property 
to  a  value  of  $5,000  in  1982  or  1983, 
$7,500  in  1984  or  1985.  and  $10,000  in 
1986.  The  ait  would  increase  the 
amounts  eligi  tie  as  follows:  Increase 
of  $10,000  in  .983.  $15,000  in  1984  or 
1985.  and  $20  000  in  1986  or  thereaf- 
ter. This  provj  sion  is  designed  to  bene- 
fit the  small  1  lusinessman  by  allowing 
him  to  recoup  a  greater  part  of  his  in- 
vestment via  reduced  tax  liability. 
Also,  there  ^rould  be  great  savings 
fnnn  reduced  recordtieeping  and  ac- 
counting. 

Third,  rapid  amortization  of  certain 
federally  reqvired  expenditures.  This 
section  provid  es  for  the  rapid  amorti- 
zation over  a  }6-month  period  of  fed- 
erally require*  I  expenditures  for  plant 
and  equipmen ;.  The  aim  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  givii  rapid  writeoff  to  busi- 
nesses forced  to  comply  with  Federal 
laws  or  regi^ations  such  as  OSHA, 
HHS  rules  tot  the  handicapped,  regu- 
lations goveriing  pollution  control, 
and  so  forth.  To  qualify  for  rapid  am- 
ortization, sue  ti  changes  would  have  to 
be  certified  b  '  the  particular  Federal 
agency  as  be  ng  in  compliance  with 
the  law  and  c  f  a  type  which  does  not 
significantly  i^icrease  output  or  capac- 
ity. This  provfeion  would  apply  only  to 
existing  facilii  ies. 

Fourth,  reiioval  of  certain  limita- 
tions of  def<rral  in  cases  of  small 
DISC'S.  The  domestic  international 
sales  corporation  is  an  important 
device  for  inc  reasing  export  sales  and 
in  so  doing,  -educing  our  balance-of- 
payments  de:  icit  and  inflation.  This 
provision  of  ny  bill  changes  current 
law  to  allow  i  small  DISC  having  an 
adjusted  taxa  Die  income  of  $1  million 
or  less  to  be  exempt  from  the  base 
period  limitat.ions  imposed  on  large 
DISC'S.  As  a  result  of  this  change, 
small  manuf I  £turers  wUl  be  encour- 
aged to  deveU  p  export  sales  as  a  result 
of  the  tax  <  ef erral  offered  via  the 
small  DISC  p  ovision. 

Fifth,  optic  nal  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting for  taxpayers  operating  as  a 
sole  proprietc  r.  This  section  allows  the 
sole  propriet<ir  to  choose  the  method 
of  accoimthu .  either  cash  or  accrual, 
which  will  b!  more  beneficial.  Small 
businesses  wth  Inventory  which  are 
frequently  n(  t  equipped  to  utilize  the 
LIFO  accoun  :ing  provisions  currently 
suffer  a  hidden  tax  which  is  brought 
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Sixth,  refimd  or  credit  of  employer 
share  of  certain  excess  social  security 
taxes  are  a  source  of  agitation  to  most 
employers,  because  of  the  amount  of 
related  paperworie.  Yet.  many  employ- 
ers imknowingly  pay  a  greater  amount 
in  social  security  than  is  necessary. 
TWs  occurs  when  an  employee  is  em- 
ployed by  two  or  more  employers 
during  the  year.  In  ttiis  situation  there 
is.  generally,  an  excess  employer  con- 
tribution which  is  never  refunded  to 
the  employers.  Presently,  an  employee 
can  claim  a  credit  for  excess  social  se- 
curity tax  withheld.  However,  there  is 
no  similar  provision  for  employers. 
This  provision  of  my  biU  would  require 
the  IRS  to  credit  or  refund  to  each 
employer  his  proportionate  share  of 
the  overpayment.  Qualifying  employ- 
ers would  be  identified  when  an  em- 
ployee claimed  the  credit.  Within  90 
days,  the  IRS  must  credit  or  refund 
the  iMI>propriate  amount  to  each  em- 
ployer. One  of  the  benefits  of  this 
plan  is  that  employers  automatically 
receive  the  payment  without  having  to 
complete  any  complex  forms  or  paper- 
work. 

Seventh,  expense  of  filing  Federal 
forms.  This  final  section  of  the  bill 
would  grant  a  tax  credit  of  $5  for  each 
form  or  document  which  a  small  busi- 
ness is  required  to  file  pursuant  to 
Federal  law.  The  crushing  burden  of 
Federal  paperworli  is  well  Imown  to 
every  small  businessman.  The  theory 
behind  this  provision  would  help  to 
defray  the  expense  of  complying  with 
the  requirements  it  imposes  on  busi- 
ness. 

Tax  policy  plays  an  integral  part  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  new  busi- 
ness enterprise.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion indicates  that  out  of  every  10  new 
businesses,  only  5  will  be  operating 
within  2  years.  In  order  to  insure  the 
viability  of  our  economy,  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  take  the  actions  needed 
to  bolster  the  existing  smaU  business 
commimity  and  encourage  the  cre- 
ation of  new  businesses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  aiding  American  small  business.* 
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the  value  of  t  Hat  inventory.  Under  this 
section  of  mj  bill,  any  appreciation  of 
inventory  wo  ild  not  have  to  be  shown 
until  such  til  le  as  there  is  a  cash  sale 
providing  th^  proceeds  with  wtiich  to 
pay  the  tax. 
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Estonia  continues  to  face  grave 
threats  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Overin- 
dustrialization has  produced  labor 
shortages  which  have  triggered  floods 
of  immigrants.  By  1979,  only  64.7  per- 
cent of  the  country's  population  was 
Estonian.  In  Tallinn,  the  Estonian 
capital,  only  51.5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Estonian.  When  its  new 
harbor  is  completed,  this  percentage 
could  fall  even  further. 

Equally  frightening  are  Soviet  at- 
tacks on  the  very  language  and  culture 
which  give  Estonia  its  identity.  Re- 
cently, a  Helsinki  newspaper  printed 
photocopies  of  a  Soviet  order  that  the 
Russian  language  be  given  perf erential 
status  in  all  government  and  educa- 
tional activities  in  Estonia.  Such  sup- 
pression of  a  people's  language  is  in- 
tolerable, and  we  In  the  free  West 
must  continue  to  speak  out  strongly 
against  Soviet  dominance  of  Estonia. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
continued  opposition  to  Soviet  oppres- 
sion of  Estonia.  We  must  each  recon- 
firm our  nonrecognition  of  Soviet  In- 
corporative  actions,  and  renew  our 
dedication  to  the  dignity,  the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  freedom  of  the 
nation  of  Estonia.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1918,  the  nation  of  Estonia 
declared  its  Independence.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  commemorate  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Es- 
tonian Independence,  and  in  doing  so, 
reiterate  the  right  of  Estonia  and  all 
other  captive  nations  to  their  lan- 
guages, their  cultiu-es,  and  above  all, 
to  self-determination. 
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BARD  YOUNG:  AN 
OUTSTANDING  UNION  LEADER 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICHIGAll 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  my  career  In  public  service 
spanning  more  than  two  decades,  I 
have  never  Icnown  a  more  dedicated 
and  forward-thinldng  union  leader 
than  Harden  Young,  director  for 
region  IE  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
As  he  completes  his  career  of  41  years 
of  service  with  the  UAW,  it  is  indeed 
an  honor  to  have  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
my  utmost  respect  and  admiration. 

Long  before  they  were  a  daily  phe- 
nomena. Bard  Young  had  the  fore- 
sight to  recognize  that  plant  closings 
and  the  havoc  they  would  wreak  on 
communities  throughout  the  country 
were  a  problem  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Congress.  He  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  personal  time  and  effort 
in  helping  then-Senator  Walter  Mon- 
dale  and  me  draft  plant  closings  legis- 
lation. His  research  and  diligence 
remain  the  core  of  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  subsequent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. 

His  astute  observations  also  warned 
us  of  the  International  energy  crisis  we 
would  face,  and  the  increasing  power 
of  big  oil  and  gas  corporations.  I  only 
wish  that  more  of  us  had  heeded  his 
predictions  when  there  was  more  po- 
tential for  controlling  what  have 
become  runaway  prices. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  his 
union  stewardship  organizing  Wolver- 
ine Tube,  which  would  become  a  unit 
of  Walter  Reuther's  home  local.  Bard 
displayed  the  courage  in  leadership 
which  would  propel  him  into  an  influ- 
ential role  as  an  international  UAW 
representative  in  June  1944.  He  estab- 
lished a  firm  base  in  region  IE  during 
his  tenure  as  the  administrative  assist- 
ant to  then  Codirector  Ed  Cote.  Then 
in  1962,  Bard  was  elected  regional  di- 
rector for  IE  and  has  been  re-elected 
at  each  subsequent  convention.  His 
name  is  familiar  throughout  my  dis- 
trict and  the  State  of  Blichlgan  in 
labor,  political,  educational,  and  gov- 
ernmental circles,  from  Detroit  to  Flat 
Rock.  Romulus,  Northville.  Wasme. 
Ypsilanti.  and  Saline. 

On  a  daily  basis.  Bard  oversees  some 
300  individual  contracts,  administered 
through  29  local  unions,  and  provides 
services  to  50.000  UAW  members.  At 
the  same  time,  he  has  devoted  consid- 
erable time  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  last 
four  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tions. He  is  also  currently  the  elected 
chairman  of  both  the  Monroe  and 
Washtenaw  area  UAW-Community 
Action  Program  Councils  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Wayne  County  UAW- 
CAP  Council. 

Bard  has  been  a  vital  force  in  many, 
many  peoples'  lives— a  strong  advocate 
for  health  and  safety  in  the  work- 
place, a  fighter  for  fair  wages,  and  eq- 
uitable treatment  for  all.  While  he  is 
leaving  the  UAW  in  an  official  capac- 
ity, I  know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  union  movement,  and  the  State 
of  Michigan  when  I  urge  him  to  con- 
tinue his  active  role  in  the  UAW  and 
the  Democratic  Party .• 


JAMES  J.  WARREN  COMMEMO- 
RATES 25  YEARS  AS  MEMBER 
OP  THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES 
OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  distinct  honor  to  be  able  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  James  J.  Warren  of 
Albany,  N.Y.  retired  at  the  end  of  last 
year  after  giving  25  years'  service  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  tnistees  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Warren  was  appointed  to  his  po- 
sition by  former  Gov.  Averell  Harri- 
man  and  served  with  distinction  in 
dealing  with  many  complex  problems 
that  confronted  the  State  University 
of  New  York  system  during  the  early 
developmental  stages  as  well  as  in 
recent  years  when  the  system  has 
become  one  of  the  preeminent  State 
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university    systems    in    the    United 
States. 

He  rose  to  the  position  of  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees.  Even  in 
the  face  of  this  very  demanding  Job, 
he  always  found  time  to  take  an  active 
part  In  nimierous  community  interests 
in  the  Albany  area,  while  at  the  same 
time  operatizig  a  plumbing  business. 

James  Warren  is  one  of  those  truly 
unique  individuals  who  has  gone  above 
and  beyond  the  call  in  serving  his  com- 
munity and  State  for  many  years.  It  is 
my  honor  to  insert  in  the  Rkoro  at 
this  point  two  editorials  from  Albany 
newspapers  commending  James 
Warren,  as  well  as  a  newsstory  detail- 
ing the  retirement  dinner  given  him  In 
December. 

[From  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News, 

Dec.  14, 1982] 

"Mr.  Statz  UinvKRBiTT" 

Like  many  Albanians,  James  Warren  tias 
seen  ttie  State  University  of  New  YoriL  grow 
In  achievement  and  stature  In  the  last  25 
years.  Unlike  tiis  fellow  citizens,  though. 
Mr.  Warren  has  been  more  than  a  casual  ob- 
server—he had  much  to  do  with  ttiat  growth 
because  he  has  served  on  the  system's  Board 
of  Trustees  for  a  quarter  century. 

Tonight,  some  500  friends  and  associates 
wiU  hcmor  Mr.  Warren  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Empire  State  Plaza.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  Mr.  Warren  will  officlaUy  retire 
from  the  board. 

Though  he  is  well  known  in  this  dty  both 
as  a  businessman  and  tireless  civic  woricer, 
Mr.  Warren's  role  as  vice  cliairman  of  the 
SUNT  trustees  has  been  anything  but  cere- 
monial. He  has  guided  the  system  in  such 
divergent  areas  as  administration.  Regents 
liaison,  help  for  the  educaticHiaUy  and  cul- 
turally disadvantaged,  even  site  selection. 
He  played  a  role  in  the  selection  of  the  old 
D&H  and  Albany  Journal  buildings  as 
SUNT  headquarters,  thereby  saving  two 
priceless  assets  of  Albany  history. 

Mr.  Warren's  efforts  for  SUNT  have 
earned  him  a  reputation  as  "Mr.  State  Uni- 
versity." and  Richard  Olllman,  SUNT  assist- 
ant vice  chancellor,  believes  that  "says  it 
all"  about  this  extraordinary  man. 

But  not  quite.  Some  words  of  tribute  and 
thanlu  are  in  order  for  so  long  a  period  of 
dedication.  Tonight  is  a  fitting  time  for 
those  words. 

[From  the  Albany  Times-Union.  Dec.  11, 

1982] 

25  Teaks 

James  J.  Warren,  the  only  Albanian  now 
serving  on  the  State  University  of  New 
Tork's  Board  of  Trustees,  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  month  after  25  years'  service  to 
the  university. 

Appointed  by  Oov.  Harriman  In  1957,  Bfr. 
Warren's  years  of  service  coincided  with  the 
university's  greatest  period  of  growth.  For 
those  years  of  dedication,  he  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  dinner  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  at  the 
Empire  State  Plaza  Convention  Hall. 

The  honor  is  well-deserved.  We  congratu- 
late Mr.  Warren  and  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck. 

[From  the  Albany  Times-Union,  Dec.  16, 

1982] 
SUNT  Musters  500  To  Salxtte  Warrkr 
James  J.  Warren  claims  he  Just  happened 
to  "fit  the  bill"  In  1957  when  former  Oov. 
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W.  Averell  Harriman  was  seeking  someone 
to  appoint  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  University.  "He  wanted  a  Democrat 
from  upstate  who  was  a  Catholic,"  Warren 
chuckled  Tuesday. 

Warren,  a  plumber  who  never  went  to  col- 
lege, will  retire  as  vice  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  on  Dec.  31,  after  25  years. 
He  was  honored  Tuesday  evening  for  his  ac- 
complishments in  education  at  a  dinner 
with  500  studenU.  faculty  and  staff  in  the 
main  convention  center  at  the  Empire  State 
Plaza. 

When  Warren  Joined  the  board.  "It  was 
even  difficult  to  get  a  chancellor,"  he  said. 
"Now  people  are  looking  for  the  Job." 

When  he  was  appointed,  the  system  had 
only  37,000  students.  Today  there  are 
380,000,  maldng  it  the  largest  state  universi- 
ty system  In  the  country. 

Graduated  from  the  Vincentian  Institute 
In  1930,  Warren  went  directly  to  work  in  the 
plumbing  and  heating  business  estabUsbed 
by  his  father  In  1908. 

He  Ijecame  active  in  the  Vincentian  ath- 
letic program  through  membership  In  the 
school's  Men's  Association.  Soon  he  was  In- 
volved In.  and  eventually  president  of,  such 
organizations  as  the  Albany  Community 
Chest,  the  Council  of  Community  Servicea, 
the  New  Tork  State  Welfare  Conference 
and  the  State  Association  of  Community 
Councils  and  Community  Chests.* 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  MILESTONE: 
UND'S  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  KORTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  State  of  North  Dakota  began 
celebrating  a  milestone  in  Its  history— 
the  100th  birthday  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  in  Grand  Forks. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  graduate  of 
UND  and  am  proud  of  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  State  and  Nation. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  was 
foimded  6  years  before  North  Dakota 
won  statehood.  Legislation  establish- 
ing the  imiversity  was  signed  Into  law 
by  Territorial  Oov.  Nehemlah  Ordway 
on  February  27,  1883.  In  October,  the 
cornerstone  for  UND's  first  building 
was  laid.  The  next  year,  the  first  stu- 
dents showed  up  on  campus— 11  the 
first  day  and  79  during  the  first  year. 

With  only  three  high  schools  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  Dakota  Territory, 
UND's  four  faculty  met  after  the  first 
day  of  class  and  decided  that  not  one 
of  the  new  students  was  qualified  to 
attend  college. 

It  took  5  years  to  turn  out  the  first 
graduating  class.  The  faculty  decided 
to  bring  its  students  up  to  university 
level  first. 

In  Its  first  century,  the  university 
matriculated  more  than  132.000  stu- 
dents. Today,  its  enrollment  tops 
11,000  students,  representing  every 
North  Dakota  county,  every  State  in 
the  Nation  and  44  foreign  coimtries. 
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School  of  Finance  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  Law  School. 
Ben  Oilman  was  well  trained  for  his  career 
of  public  service— of  helping  others. 

Ben  served  as  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  New  York  SUte  prior  to  his  election 
to  the  SUte  Assembly  in  19M.  His  distin- 
guished six  year  tenure  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture made  him  the  natural  choice  for  Con- 
gress in  1972,  when  he  defeated  a  three- 
term  Incumbent  of  the  other  party. 

Ben's  services  in  Orange  County  would  fill 
many  pages  in  this  booklet:  he  is  past 
county  commander  of  the  VFW,  a  member 
of  the  JWV,  the  American  Legion,  the  Elks, 
the  Orange,  the  Local.  SUte.  and  National 
Bar  Associations,  the  Hudson-Delaware  Boy 
Scout  Council,  the  ZBT  Fraternity,  and  on 
and  on. 

Now  that  Ben  Oilman  is  beginning  his 
sixth  term  In  Congress,  It  promises  to  be  his 
most  effective  ever.  He  is  now  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  on  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse,  and  is  Ranking 
Minority  Member  on  two  Subcommittees  of 
his  two  primary  Committee  assignments— 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee.  As  the  years  have  gone  by.  Mr. 
Oilman's  sUture  as  a  national  leader  has 
grown,  so  that  now  he  is  respected,  admired 
and  loved  by  his  colleagues  In  Wastiington 
as  he  has  been  by  us  in  New  York. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  Eastern  Orange 
County  and  Southern  Ulster  County  can  no 
longer  claim  him  as  our  own. 

And  so  tonight  we  join  in  bidding  Ben 
Oilman  a  fond  farewell,  with  the  hope  that 
someday,  the  boundary  lines  will  be  redis- 
tricted  again,  so  that  we  will  regain  his  ster- 
ling leadership.* 
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Mr.  Ed  Kearney,  coordinator  of  this 
humanitarian  f  undndsing  event  is  also 
the  founder  and  director  of  the  Buena 
Park  Allegro  Music  Studio.  Ed's  com- 
mitment to  music  and  children  is  re- 
flected in  his  studio  motto  which 
reads:  "All  Tomorrows  Belong  to  the 
Children  and  the  Children  Belong  to 
Us  AIL" 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing Ed  Kearney  and  the  Allegro  Kids 
for  their  unselfish  efforts  and  out- 
standing commimity  service.  Their 
work  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all  and  we 
hope  that  the  1983  concerthon  is  a  re- 
soimding  success.* 


ALLEORO  KIDS— SETTING  AN 
EXAMPLE  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALirORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though America  is  struggling  through 
these  difficult  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  limited  financial  re- 
sources, the  spirit  of  sharing  with  the 
less  fortunate  is  vibrantly  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  many  citizens. 

In  my  home  district  a  group  of  more 
than  200  young  musicians  of  various 
ages  are  sponsoring  a  "concerthon"  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association  (MDA).  It  is  re- 
freshing to  know  that  these  young 
people  are  willing  to  donate  their  tal- 
ents to  assist  those  who  are  in  need. 

The  Allegro  Kids,  as  they  are  affec- 
tionately known,  are  students  of  the 
Allegro  Music  Studio  in  Buena  Park. 
Calif.  Their  concerthon  will  feature 
accordion  music  ranging  from  classical 
to  popular  rock  and  roll. 

In  1981.  the  Allegro  Kids  successful- 
ly raised  $10,000  for  MDA,  and  this 
year  they  hope  to  surpass  that  figure 
through  the  proceeds  collected  from 
the  sale  of  tickets,  record  albimis, 
other  items,  and  a  door-to-door  can- 
vassing effort. 


AGRICULTURAL  COBOOSSIONER 
REX  LTNDALL  RETIRES 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OFCAUPORIflA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  California's  ascendancy  to  the 
top  spot  among  the  agricultural  States 
of  this  Nation  is  replete  with  stories  of 
individual  commitment  and  dedication 
of  heroic  proportions.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  particular  gentleman  who 
has  dedicated  his  professional  career 
to  public  service  in  California's  agri- 
cultural heartland.  Mr.  Rex  Lyndall, 
who  retired  at  the  end  of  1982,  has 
served  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
as  the  agricultural  commissioner  in 
Merced  County,  Calif. 

His  integrity,  commitment,  and 
luiowledge  have  made  him  a  tough 
standard  against  which  other  agricul- 
tiural  conmilssioners  will  be  judged.  As 
the  following  article  from  the  Merced 
Sun-Star  demonstrates.  Rex  Lyndall, 
dean  of  California  agricultural  com- 
missioners, deserves  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. His  departure  from  the  day- 
to-day  agricultural  operations  of 
Merced  County  has  created  a  void  not 
easUy  filled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  offer  the 
aforementioned  article. 

Odtgoing  Ac  OmciAL  Looks  Back  on 
Cabker 

(By  John  Spitler) 

Adjusting  himself  in  his  new  office's  com- 
forUble  highbacked  chair.  Rex  Lyndall 
chucldes  as  he  recalls  the  beginning,  how  It 
was  when  he  first  broke  In  as  an  agricultur- 
al commissioner. 

That  was  up  north  in  foggy  Del  Norte 
County  in  1951. 

Lyndall,  who  retires  at  the  next  week,  re- 
members with  a  smile— and  possibly  a  touch 
of  sentiment— the  quaint  lO-by-20-foot 
wooden-framed  house  that  was  his  office. 
And  how  a  prisoner  from  the  local  jail 
would  come  by  early  each  morning  and 
build  a  fire  in  the  building's  little  cast  iron 
pot-bellied  stove. 
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How  there  were  no  telephones,  or  biolo- 
gists, inspectora.  clerics,  or  assistants  to 
direct  or  fret  about. 

Just  Rex  IjmdaU. 

"I  was  the  only  one  working  for  me,"  says 
the  3S-year  Merced  County  veteran.  Indeed. 
He  did  all  the  inspecting,  measuring,  check- 
ing and  issuing  of  permiU.  "I  even  did  my 
own  typing."  Lyndall  recalls,  grinning. 

To<tey.  by  contrast,  there  Is  no  one  man 
department. 

Forty-eight  full  and  parttime  employees 
conduct  the  day-to-day  business  of  the 
Merced  County  Agricultural  Commissioner's 
office.  Their  Job  descriptions  cover  the 
gambit,  from  clerks  and  biologists  to  animal 
control  officers  and  vertebrate  control  field 
men. 

And  they  operate  out  of  spacious  25,000 
square  foot  quarters  repleat  with  a  large  ad- 
Joining  classroom.  Behind  the  office  is  a 
product  testing  laboratory,  workshop,  bait 
mixing  facility,  metrology  and  nematode 
laboratories  and  equipment  and  storage 
areas.  All  are  part  of  the  new  County  Agri- 
culture Center  in  northwestern  Merced. 

Lyndall  says  that  although  his  surround- 
ings have  changed  dramatically  in  31  years 
as  an  agricultural  commissioner  and  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  basic  purpose 
remains  intact. 

Except  nowadays  there  is  considerably 
more  emphasis  on  pesticide  use  enforcement 
and  environmental  concerns.  "There  is  em- 
phasis now  toward  consumer  protection," 
the  commissioner  says. 

"There  Is  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  contents  of 
packages  as  well  as  quality  of  certain  prod- 
ucts, including  gas." 

But  agriculture,  for  its  part,  has  changed 
a  good  desd  since  his  coming  here,  he  says. 
Farming  operations  have  become  more  cen- 
tralized, more  mechanized,  less  labor  inten- 
sive. 

"When  I  first  came  here,"  he  says,  "there 
was  a  lot  of  fruit  packing  on  the  farms.  It 
was  hard  to  control  quality.  At  the  present 
time  most  packing  is  done  at  central  pack- 
ing sheds. 

"In  1960  there  was  still  a  lot  of  cotton 
being  picked  by  hand.  Tomatoes  were  all 
picked  by  hand.  Now,  both  cannery  toma- 
toes and  cotton  are  all  machine  picked." 
Lyndall  says. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  evolvements 
Lyndall  has  seen  in  the  20  years  he's  been 
here  has  been  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
use  of  pesticides  by  farmers.  He  says,  for  ex- 
ample, farmers  used  to  use  "weeder"  grease 
in  cotton  to  control  the  small  weeds.  Today, 
for  the  most  part,  this  chore  has  been  taken 
over  by  chemicals. 

"There  has  been  the  development  of 
exotic  products  Including  kiwis  and  pistach- 
io nuts,"  the  commissioner  says.  "There  was 
a  period  of  time,"  he  recalls,  "for  planting 
citrus  here,  but  because  of  severe 
frosts  .  .  .  only  one  small  citrus  orchard  is 
left  in  the  county." 

Lyndall  also  notes  the  amazing  increase  in 
almond  and  cotton  plantings  since  his  early 
days  in  the  county.  Almonds  represented 
just  a  few  thousand  acres  in  the  late  '50s. 
There  are  nearly  60,000  acres  today. 

Cotton  has  done  about  the  same.  Peaches, 
on  the  other  hand,  slipped  in  sUtus  from 
many  thousands  of  acres  to  just  over  4,000 
acres  countywide  today.  Row  crop  vegeUble 
often  took  their  place. 

And  as  the  county's  farming  face  changed, 
so  too  did  its  urbui  centers.  Thousands  of 
new  residents  moved  here  with  Air  Force  as- 
signments, to  retire  or  to  seek  their  fortunes 
free  from  the  rigors  of  the  big  city. 
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Admlst  all  this  change,  the  agricultural 
comminioner's  office  found  itself  being  un- 
avoidably drawn  Into  an  ever  larger  role  as 
the  watchdog  between  the  producing  and 
consuming  publics. 

Local  offtciala  who  watched  this  taking 
place  have  appreciated  Rex  Lyndall's  quiet 
efficiency. 

Former  Merced  County  Supervisor  John- 
nie Ramondini  had  this  to  say:  "He  was 
dedicated  to  his  department,  a  real  asset  to 
the  community  .  .  .  and  he  always  worked 
very  closely  with  the  public." 

Ramondini  says  that,  unlike  many  coun- 
ties. Merced  County  has  had  few  problems 
with  pesticide  poisonings  or  misuse.  "Rex 
always  made  sure  spraying  was  done  at  the 
proper  time.  He  or  his  men  would  go  out 
and  check  conditions  and  wouldn't  issue  a 
permit  if  the  weather  wasn't  right.  He 
wouldn't  gamble  it. 

"He  ran  a  very  conservative  department." 
Ramondini  continues,  "but  not  too  conserv- 
ative." He  always  kept  very  efficient  people 
who  were  up  to  date  and  who  were  knowl- 
edgeable in  agricultural  pesticides. 

Lyndall  was  bom  in  Antloch,  but  raised 
and  schooled  in  Hayward.  Work  experience 
before  begiiming  as  an  agricultural  commis- 
sioner included  work  with  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Service,  employment  with  the  Alameda 
County  Mosquito  Abatement  District  and  as 
vector  control  officer  for  two  hospitals  in 
SanLeandro. 

Lyndall  is  a  member  of  the  Lake  Port  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  in 
San  Jose  and  the  Rotary  and  Elks  clubs 
here. 

Friends  and  associates  are  invited  to 
attend  a  2  p.m.  Jan.  23  buffet  reception  and 
diimer  for  Lyndall  in  the  Merced  Elk's 
Lodge,  1910  M  St.  Friend.  Those  seeking  in- 
formation should  caU  726-7431.* 
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dependent  upon  the  economic  activi- 
ties of  the  manufacturing  sector.  As 
these  industries  have  declined,  the 
Atari's  of  the  world  have  promised 
high-tech  Jobs  for  the  massive  void  in 
manufacturing. 

If  we  continue  to  depend  on  the  evo- 
lution of  the  service  sector  and  high- 
technology  Industries  to  employ  our 
Jobless  workers,  we  will  be  sorely  dis- 
appointed. What  is  needed  is  an  eco- 
nomic policy  which  will  help  us  re- 
build our  basic  manuf  actiuing  indus- 
tries, to  strengthen  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity, and  to  put  America's  people 
back  to  work.  We  must  not  be  mesmor- 
ized  into  a  false  sense  of  security  that 
there  is  a  Job  waiting  aroimd  the 
comer  of  every  computer  or  that  a 
high-tech  society  is  a  panacea.* 


PAC  MAN  GOES  TO  ASIA 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  laCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  23  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  The  article  re- 
ports that  Atari,  Inc.,  plans  to  lay  off 
1.700  of  its  workers  in  California  as  a 
result  of  moving  its  production  to 
Hong  Kong. 

I  find  this  announcement  to  be  per- 
plexing in  light  of  all  those  reports  we 
have  l)een  reading  about  which  project 
a  grand  scale  expansion  of  high-tech 
industries  to  take  up  the  slack— in  Jobs 
and  production— of  our  seriously  de- 
pressed manufacturing  sector.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  scenario  espouse  the 
theory  that  a  dying  steel  industry 
should  be  laid  to  rest  in  lieu  of  the  on- 
slaught of  Pac  Man  technology. 

I  represent  a  district  in  Michigan 
which  depends  upon  the  vitality  of  a 
sound  and  productive  auto  and  steel 
industry.  These  are  industries  savaged 
by  a  major  economic  downturn  and 
other  circumstances  which  have  pro- 
duced massive  unemployment  and 
major  distress  to  those  communities 


INDEXING  IS  CENTRAL  TAX 
ISSUE  OF  OUR  TIME 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NSW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28, 1983 
•  Mr.  KEBfP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cen- 
tral tax  issue  of  our  time  is  indexing 
the  personal  tax  code  to  protect  Amer- 
ican workers  from  automatic,  infla- 
tion-caused tax  increases. 

Those  who  want  to  keep  indexing 
stand  for  the  idea  that  individual 
workers  and  savers  have  a  right  to 
their  earnings,  and  that  any  taxation 
must  be  by  representation.  The  aver- 
age American  family  would  be  hurt  by 
the  repeal  of  indexing,  since  78  per- 
cent of  the  tax  increased  would  fall  on 
those  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$50,000  a  year,  and  86  percent  of  all 
small  businesses  pay  individual,  not 
corporate,  income  tax  rates. 

I  once  heard  a  Democratic  Senator 
say  that  in  all  his  years  in  the  Senate, 
he  had  never  once  voted  for  a  tax  in- 
crease— and  that  was  why  he  opposed 
indexing,  so  he  would  never  have  to. 
Those  who  want  to  repeal  indexing 
prefer  the  "midnight  tax"  to  an  ac- 
coimtable  up-or-down  vote.  They  must 
logically  also  stand  for  more  infla- 
tion—because you  cannot  raise  reve- 
nue unless  the  Government  inflates 
the  currency  and  devalues  the  dollar. 

I  want  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorials  that 
appeared  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Times 
and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  After 
reading  them.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  the  only  honest  way  to  freeze 
taxes  is  to  keep  indexing. 

[From  the  Finger  Lakes  Times,  Feb.  16. 

1983] 

Thk  Plan  To  Kill  Tax  Indexing 

(By  Ernest  Conine) 

If  Paul  Revere  is  still  around,  it  is  time  to 
saddle  his  horse  and  prop  him  up  for  an- 
other ride— this  time  to  warn  the  American 
people  that  congressional  Democrats  are 
cranking  up  a  campaign  to  repeal  one  of  the 
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to  say.  is  that  taxes  must  be  increased,  but 
they  want  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
openly  voting  for  the  higher  taxes. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  holding  the  feder- 
al budget  deficit  to  tolerable  proportions,  it 
became  obvious  months  ago  that  tax  cuts 
provided  by  the  1981  law  were  too  large. 

Rising  concern  over  the  huge  defidts  that 
were  in  prospect  led  to  the  enactment  last 
year  of  some  partly  offsetting  tax  Increases. 
Even  so.  the  red  ink  for  fiscal  1984  alone  is 
estimated  at  almost  $300  billion,  which  is 
well  above  President  Jimmy  Carter's  four- 
year  total.  Unless  something  is  done,  the  na- 
tional debt  could  increase  by  an  explosive 
trillion  dollars  by  1988. 

Defidts  of  that  magnitude  would  guaran- 
tee a  return  to  high  interest  rates  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  economists,  keep  t>oth 
the  American  and  the  world  economies  in 
the  doldrums  for  years  to  come. 

Let  us  face  It:  Something  has  to  be  done 
about  the  frightening  budget  deficits  in 
prospect  for  the  next  few  years,  and  that 
something  almost  certainly  includes  tax  in- 
creases. 

Indexing's  repeal  would,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  bring  a  total 
of  about  (90  billion  in  extra  revenues 
through  fiscal  1988.  The  estimate  apparent- 
ly presumes  an  Inflation  rate  of  a  bit  under 
5  percent. 

But  Congress  does  not  have  to  repeal  in- 
dexing to  Increase  revenues.  It  need  only 
raise  taxes  in  full  view  of  God  and  every- 
body. 

Leaving  Indexing  intact  even  as  taxes  are 
being  raised  seems  illogical  at  first  thought, 
but  it  is  not.  Indexing  Is  a  sort  of  tnith-ln- 
taxation  law;  it  forces  government  to  be 
honest  with  the  people  by  taking  the  appro- 
priate political  responsibility  when  tax  in- 
creases are  deemed  necessary. 

Let  us  also  stipulate  that,  as  the  Califor- 
nia experience  is  demonstrating,  indexing 
can  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  revenues 
when  the  country  is  simultaneously  experi- 
encing inflation  and  severe  economic  reces- 
sion. Under  these  circumstances,  the  cost  of 
providing  a  given  level  of  government  serv- 
ices continues  to  rise  but  revenues  fail  to 
keep  pace. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  amending  the  tax- 
Indexing  provisions  to  allow  the  president  to 
suspend  indexing  for  a  given  year  by  execu- 
tive order  when  his  economic  advisers  offi- 
cially predict  that  economic  growth  in  that 
year  will  be  less  than,  say,  1  percent. 

Alternatively,  the  law  could  be  amended 
so  that  Indexing  would  apply  only  to  the 
extent  that  Inflation  exceeded  3  percent  or 
some  other  threshold  level. 

But  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  are 
not  interested  in  fine-timing  the  tax-index- 
ing provision;  they  want  to  kill  It. 

If  the  American  people  are  on  their  toes, 
it  would  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Feb.  14, 
1983] 

Don't  Rxpeal  Protxctioh  Aoaihst 
"Brackit  Crxxp" 
The  federal  tax  law  passed  by  Congress 
and  dgned  by  President  Reagan  in  1981  con- 
tained an  incisive  reform  that  will  protect 
taxpayers,  begiiuilng  in  1985,  from  the  per- 
nidous  effects  of  so-called  "bracket  creep." 
Unfortunately,  however,  some  influential 
Democratic  leaders  in  Congress,  including 
Rep.  Daniel  Rostenkowskl,  chairman  of  the 
prindpal  tax-writing  committee  in  the 
House,  now  want  to  repeal  this  enlightened 
reform  before  it  even  takes  effect. 
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Bracket  creep  occurs,  of  course,  when  pay 
raises  designed  to  compensate  for  inflation 
provide  more  dollars  to  workers,  thus  push- 
ing them  into  higher  personal  income-tax 
brackets. 

The  workers  then  pay  Washington  more 
in  taxes  even  though  the  extra  dollars  they 
received  in  their  paychecks  did  not,  because 
of  inflation,  actually  increase  their  "real" 
Income.  Because  of  inflation,  the  added 
Income  buys  no  more.  Yet  those  extra  dol- 
lars still  require  steeper  tax  payments. 

The  1981  reform  sought  by  the  President 
and  approved  by  Congress  corrects  this  in- 
justice by  indexing  the  income-tax  system 
to  rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Those  who  want  to  repeal  the  indexing 
feature  often  point  to  the  large  federal 
budget  deficits  looming  in  the  years  ahead. 
But  indexing  would  not  prevent  Congress 
from  increasing  Income  tax  rates  in  the 
future  if  it  decides  the  government  needs  to 
raise  additional  revenues. 

What  Indexing  would  do  Is  deny  Washing- 
ton the  automatic  revenue  bonus  it  now  gets 
from  inflation.  That  is  money  the  govern- 
ment receives  without  having  to  vote  to 
raise  taxes.  Bracket  creep  conveniently  as- 
sists legislators  who  want  to  spend  more 
public  money  each  year  but  do  not  want  to 
vote  higher  taxes  to  finance  the  higher 
spending. 

For  the  public,  however,  that  offers  an- 
other reason  to  keep  indexing  in  the  law, 
not  to  remove  it.  Fortiuiately,  many  in 
Washington,  including  President  Reagan 
and  such  House  leaders  as  Rep.  Barber  Con- 
able  of  Alexander,  support  indexing.  Calling 
indexing  "the  most  significant  part"  of  the 
1981  tax  reform,  Rep.  Conable  has  pledged 
to  "do  everything  I  can  to  preserve  it." 

So  should  all  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  are  concerned  about  the  integri- 
ty of  the  tax  system  and  its  Impact  on  tax- 
payers. Government  should  not  benefit 
from  the  same  inflation  that  robs  the 
public— and  indexing  helps  assure  that  it 
won't  so  benefit.  If  government  really  needs 
more  money,  then  elected  officials  should 
raise  taxes  openly  and  be  held  accountable 
for  that  decision— and  indexing  promotes 
such  democratic  accountability. 

Indexing  represents  a  common-man 
reform.  It  fairly  shields  workers  and  fami- 
lies from  tax  injustices  due  to  inflation. 
Without  question  it  should  be  preserved  in 

the  tax  law.* 


LEARNING  ABOUT  THE 
RUSSIANS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HABflLTON 

or  msiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1983 
•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Cincinnati  Post  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleages. 

Grtimg  To  Khow  You  . . . 
(By  Richard  Reeves) 
LxNiifGRAS.  U.S.S.R.— The  squeeze  bottles 
on  the  bench  of  the  United  Stetes  team  In 
the  World  Junior  Hockey  Championships 
early  this  month  were  filled  not  with  water 
but  with  Russian  Pepsi-Cola.  It  was  Just  an- 
other Soviet-American  misunderstanding: 
American  stomachs  can't  tolerate  the 
brownish  local  water,  but  when  American 


coaches  wanted  the  stuff  boiled,  the  Soviets 
thought  they  were  l>eing  delil>erately  insult- 
ed. 

So.  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  hockey  sticks 
and  hydrogen  bombs,  the  two  proud  mili- 
tary superpowers  continue  stumbling  into 
the  future— a  future  each  has  the  capacity 
to  destroy.  "Never  in  human  history,"  said 
Rep.  Paul  Simon.  D-ni..  who  happened  to  lie 
here  during  the  championships,  "has  it  been 
so  important  that  two  peoples  imderstand 
each  other.  And  what's  happening?  "Not 
much,"  he  said,  answering  his  own  question. 
"And  we  seem  to  be  the  i>eople  doing  the 
least  about  it." 

Simon  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  Con- 
gress who  seems  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  lapse  of  U.S.-Soviet  cultural  exchange 
agreements  and  the  astonishing  decline  of 
Soviet  studies  in  American  universities  and 
research  institutions.  (The  concerned  mem- 
tters  of  Congress  Include  Sen.  Richard 
Lugar,  R-Ind.,  Sen.  Joseph  Biden,  D-Del., 
and  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton,  D-Ind.) 

Fewer  and  fewer  Americans  are  learning 
less  and  less  about  the  people,  the  culture, 
the  politics  and  the  principal  language  of 
the  other  superpower.  There  are  extraordi- 
nary statistics  to  show  this:  There  are  only 
100  or  so  teachers  of  Soviet  economics  work- 
ing in  American  universities;  there  are  fewer 
than  300  advanced  (third  year  or  l>etter) 
Russian-language  teachers  in  the  entire 
United  States;  the  number  of  Ph.D.  theses 
on  Soviet  policy  is  fewer  than  10  a  year. 

On  the  Soviet  side.  English  is  the  official 
second  language  of  a  country  that  has  130 
of  its  own  languages  spread  across  II  time 
zones.  Soviet  high  school  students  are  re- 
quired to  read  American  writers  from  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  Mark  Twain  to  Sin- 
clair Lewis  and  Tom  Wolfe.  Speakers  at 
Communist  Party  functions  and  editorials 
in  Pravda.  the  party's  newspaper  often 
assiune  that  audiences  and  readers  are  regu- 
lar listeners  to  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.— which  they  are. 

But  Americans,  official  and  unofficial, 
seem  determined  to  become  even  more  igno- 
rant about  our  great  rival  for  world  power. 
More  than  50  American  colleges  have 
dropped  Russian-language  courses  during 
the  past  three  years,  while  the  president  of 
the  United  States  has  been  speaUng  and 
acting  as  if  he  is  content  to  have  his  nation 
see  the  Soviet  Union  as  nothing  more  than 
a  marauding  dragon  that  must  be  slain. 

Actually,  the  Soviet  Union,  up  close,  loolcs 
more  like  a  dinosaur  than  a  dragon.  The 
Marxist-Lennist  experiment  is  falling— and 
that  is  no  secret  to  the  people  living  in  or 
even  running  the  Soviet  empire. 

But  the  fact  that  it  is  net  heaven  does  not 
mean  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics will  collapse  of  its  own  ponderous 
weight.  It  Just  doesn't  work  very  well.  And 
the  people  who  run  it,  starting  with  Yuri 
Andropov  or  whoever  will  be  in  charge  for 
the  near  future,  are  going  to  have  to  try  to 
do  something,  probably  something  drastic, 
about  that. 

The  need  to  concentrate  on  structural 
reform  at  home— Soviet  productivity  is  not 
going  to  be  Increased  Euiy  more  by  putting 
heroric  workers'  pictures  on  factory  walls- 
is  one  reason  th.it  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Soviet  leadership  really  wants 
arms  control  agreements  much  more  than, 
say.  President  Reagan  does.  Another  reason 
is  that,  despite  a  20-year  military  buildup, 
the  Soviets  will  inevitably  fall  behind  the 
United  States  in  the  future  as  weaponry  be- 
comes technologically  more  and  more  com- 
plex. The  overall  technological  gap  between 
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the  two  societies  today  is  wider  than  it  was 
during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century— and  it  will 
widen  every  day.  in  peace  and  war. 

That  is  not  necessarily  a  comforting 
thought— for  the  Soviets,  for  Americans,  for 
the  world. 

Do  we  want  to  ignore  and  caricature  the 
Soviets  and  push  them  to  the  wall  economi- 
cally and  militarily?  Or  are  our  interests 
l>est  served  if  the  Soviets  have  the  time  and 
the  room  to  get  their  nation  working  rea- 
sonably well— buying  a  lot  of  American 
products  and  processes  along  the  way— 
while  both  superpowers  continue  to  attempt 
to  find  some  balance  of  military  terror  and 
security? 

I,  for  one.  would  rather  sell  to  them  than 
beat  them.  But  it  will  never  be  easy  estab- 
lishing a  woriiing  arrangement.  That  can 
only  l>egin  with  greater  knowledge,  contacts 
and  exchanges— beginning  with  efforts  like 
the  Lugar-Blden  "Soviet  studies  bill"  estat)- 
lishing  Just  a  $50  million  federal  endowment 
to  finance  research  and  analysis. 

The  interest  on  the  endowment  will  buy  a 
little  luiowledge.  Understanding,  though, 
can't  be  bought — only  work  wUl  over  the 
long  term.  I  said  to  Dr.  Sergey  Plekhanov  of 
the  Soviets'  UJSA.  Institute:  "If  I  were  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  I  gave 
you  my  word  that  we  would  never  use  nucle- 
ar weapons  first,  would  you  believe  me?" 

"Such  things,"  he  answered,  "are  never 
taken  on  trust." 

"No."  I  said,  "Not  by  us  either."* 


ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS  HET.P 
LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  the  energy  tax  credit 
incentives  for  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  alternative  energy  forms  have 
been  under  attack.  Labeled  as  wasteful 
or  Ineffective,  the  credits  have  been  a 
prime  target  for  individuals  seeking  to 
close  loopholes  and  raise  revenues. 

Recently,  the  announcement  of  a 
new  waste-to-energy  powerplant  in 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  proved  the  value  of 
these  tax  credits.  Thanks  to  these 
credits  and  accelerated  depreciation 
provisions  of  the  1981  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act,  more  than  200  tempo- 
rary construction  jobs  will  be  created 
In  the  community  by  this  plant. 
Roughly  20  permanent  jobs  will  be 
created  and  the  environmental  condi- 
tion of  the  city  will  be  improved  as 
well. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  article  from  the  Lincoln 
Star  which  describes  this  noteworthy 
project.  Certainly,  your  communities 
could  reap  similar  benefits  if  these 
credits  are  continued. 

[From  the  Lincoln  Star,  Feb.  4, 1983] 

Proposed  Powerplant  Would  Burn  City 

Garbage 

(By  Gerry  Switzer) 

Wheels  have  been  set  in  motion  to  gidn 
city  approval  for  plans  to  construct  a  $20 
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million  waste-to-energy  plant  at  32nd  and 
Huntington  streets. 

The  proposed  plant  would  generate  steam 
power  for  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
double  the  proposed  life  of  the  city's  land- 
fill, and  create  temporary  Jobs  for  200  local 
construction  workers,  as  well  as  18  to  22  per- 
manent Jobs. 

EInergy  Complexes  Inc.,  based  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  next  week  will  submit  a  request 
for  a  special  use  permit  to  construct  a  gar- 
bage-burning facility  on  the  property,  which 
otherwise  is  adequately  zoned,  an  ECI  offi- 
cial said  Thursday. 

In  outlining  the  proposal  to  members  of 
the  Waste  Energy  Task  Force.  ECI  preal- 
dent  Rot>ert  Hoff  said  if  approval  Is  ot>- 
tained,  construction  would  get  underway  by 
early  summer.  Completion  of  the  plant  is 
slated  for  the  f aU  of  1984. 

He  said  the  contractor  would  be  a  New 
Jersey  firm  which  would  subcontract  locally 
and  use  practically  all  local  workers  on  the 
project. 

Hoff  said  ECI  has  acquired  an  option  for 
purchase  of  the  site  from  George  Abel. 

Mayor  Helen  Boosalls  said  she  has  no 
problem  with  the  location  and  the  proposed 
plant  would  tap  a  source  of  energy  that  oth- 
erwise would  be  wasted. 

"I  think  its  fine,"  she  said,  noting  the  pro- 
posed plant  is  somewhat  smaller  than  had 
been  discussed  earlier,  "but  it's  still  a  great 
help  to  our  landfill." 

Hoff  said  over  the  last  three  days  he  and 
other  representatives  of  his  firm  have  held 
14  meetings  with  city  officials.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  members,  bankers,  neighborhood 
groups  and  garbage  collectors. 

He  said  ECI  wants  all  parties  to  have  as 
much  Information  about  the  plan  as  possi- 
ble before  the  matter  goes  to  the  Planning 
Commission  and  C^ty  CounclL 

Hoff  said  the  site  would  allow  the  waste- 
to-energy  plant  to  supply  steam  to  both 
UNL  campuses. 

Although  no  agreement  has  been  drawn, 
contract  negotiations  are  underway  with 
UNL  for  selling  steam  from  the  plant,  he 
said. 

UNL  would  be  the  plant's  sole  customer. 
Hoff  said.  If  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
with  UNL,  the  plant  probably  would  not  be 
built. 

"Without  a  steam  customer,  you  have 
nothing."  Hoff  said. 

He  said  he  anticipates  no  problems  in  ob- 
taining the  right-of-way  for  pipelines.  Nego- 
tiations already  are  underway  with  Abel  for 
acquisition  of  an  easement  on  the  former 
railroad  track  right-of-way  from  the  plant 
site  to  17th  Street  where  the  land  becomes 
university-owned  property. 

ECI  already  has  obtained  a  pollution 
permit  and  ECI  officials  claim  no  odor  is 
emitted  from  the  completely  enclosed  tip- 
ping floor  and  pit  area. 

"The  only  difference  between  this  and 
any  other  power  plant  is  that  you  Just  so 
happen  to  use  garbage"  to  generate  the 
power,  Hoff  said. 

The  air  leaving  the  plant  through  the 
stack  will  meet  or  exceed  state  and  federal 
standards  for  air  quality,  ECI  officials  said. 

The  concrete  structure  has  l)een  "totally 
over-designed"  in  anticipation  of  more  strin- 
gent Environmental  Protection  Agency  laws 
which  might  be  Implemented  in  the  future, 
Hoff  said. 

Although  federal  cutbacks  have  eliminat- 
ed grants  and  loans  that  might  have  been 
avaUable  to  the  city  through  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  new  tax  Incentives  are 
playing  a  major  role  in  this  proposal. 
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MUST   ACT   TO   PRO- 
JEP  TO  NATURAL  GAS 


SUIIERS 


HON.  IROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KKWTDCKY 
m  THE  ]  tOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Mon  iay,  February  28, 1983 
MASZOLI. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
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The  NGPA  lifted  the  controls  on 
prices  the  producers  could  charge  for 
certain  kinds  of  "new"  gas— mostly 
that  from  deeper  deposits  and  hard-to- 
reach  areas.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
Increase  the  economic  incentive  and, 
thus,  encourage  producers  to  drill  for 
natural  gas. 

But  the  NGPA  did  not  remove  price 
controls  of  "old"  gas— gas  already  dis- 
covered and  already  flowing  through 
pipelines.  This  protected  consumers 
from  paying  high  prices  for  gas  al- 
ready on  hand  and  available. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
was  adopted  against  a  background  of 
severe  supply  shortages  of  gas.  In  the 
late  1970's  there  were  business  and 
factory  shutdowns  and  school  closings 
because  of  gas  curtailments.  We  do  not 
have  such  situations  today.  So,  to  that 
extent,  the  NGPA  has  been  successful. 

But  since  the  gas  supplies  are  now  so 
extensive  that  we  have  a  glut  on  the 
market,  I  am  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined—as we  all  are— that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  has  not  gone  down.  In- 
stead it  has  gone  up  sharply. 

One  of  the  culprits  here  appears  to 
be  take-or-pay  contracts.  These  con- 
tracts provide  that  gas  pipelines  must 
pay  producers  for  the  gas  they  have 
contracted  to  purchase  whether  or  not 
the  pii>ellnes  have  customers  for  the 
gas.  Take-or-pay  contracts  have,  in 
many  instances,  forced  pipelines  to  sell 
high-priced  "new"  gas  to  consumers- 
raising  our  gas  bills— while  leaving 
cheaper  "old"  gas  in  the  ground. 

To  address  this  problem,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  4  to  allow  pipeline 
companies  to  ignore  take-or-pay 
clauses  up  to  50  percent  of  a  contract 
when  there  is  a  siirplus  of  gas. 

Another  bill  I  have  cosponsored. 
H.R.  873,  requires  pipelines  to  deliver 
the  least-cost  mix  of  old  and  new  gas 
to  the  local  utilities.  It  also  gives  pipe- 
lines the  authority  to  refuse  to  take 
high-priced  gas  offered  by  a  producer 
if  lower-priced  gas  is  available. 

Other  legislation  I  have  cosponsored 
would  give  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  (FERC),  which  over- 
sees natural  gas  matters,  the  authority 
to  deny  rate  Increases  requested  by 
public  utilities  where  FERC  finds  the 
utility  to  have  made  imprudent  gas 
purchase  agreements.  In  other  words, 
my  bill  makes  sure  the  consumer  does 
not  have  to  pay  through  the  nose  be- 
cause the  gas  pipeline  failed  to  bargain 
hard  with  gas  producfers  to  get  the 
lowest  price  for  the  gas. 

The  President,  too.  has  been  exam- 
ining this  difficult  situation.  But  he 
seems  to  favor  a  solution  which  I  feel 
will  be  worse  than  the  problem.  He 
wants  to  immediately  decontrol  all 
natural  gas  prices.  I  have  added  my 
name  to  House  Resolution  38.  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
no  such  decontrol  should  be  permit- 
ted. 
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One  thing  is  clear.  It  la  time  to  take 
action  to  provide  necessary  reUef  to  all 
gas  consumers  in  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son County  and  the  entire  Nation.* 


GIVE  PEACE  A  CHANCE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTHNGER 

or  HKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28.  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  impor- 
tant article  by  David  Carsen  entitled 
"Give  Peace  a  Chance"  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Gannett  Westchester 
Newspaper  chain. 

David  Carsen  was  an  engineer  on  the 
Manhattan  Project  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  from  1943  to  1945,  and  current- 
ly devotes  himself  to  writing  about  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  insane  arms  race.  His 
is  an  important  voice  in  the  national 
grassroots  disarmament  movement 
which  opposes  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's drive  to  expand  our  arsenals  and 
escalate  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  Carsen's  article  makes  several 
important  points,  two  of  which  I 
would  like  to  highlight  for  my  col- 
leagues: 

First,  he  was  one  of  a  select  group  of 
scientists  to  attend  a  1945  meeting  at 
which  the  concept  of  total  destruction 
was  presented.  Physicist  Leo  Szilard 
showed  that  only  about  550  first-gen- 
eration nuclear  fission  bombs— ap- 
proximately 15  kiloton— each  were 
necessary  to  "return  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  stone  age." 
Today  there  are  over  40,000  atomic 
bombs  in  the  world  stockpile,  and 
their  yield  far  exceeds  the  model  used 
by  Dr.  Szilard. 

Second,  in  the  face  of  this  "monu- 
mental lunacy,"  as  Mr.  Carsen  puts  it, 
we  need  a  new  measure  of  thinking  by 
people  of  scientific  and  political  stat- 
ure who  are  unequivocally  dedicated 
to  stopping  the  arms  race.  The  present 
arms  control  negotiators  for  both  su- 
perpowers have  simply  been  engaging 
in  "nuclear  tango"  as  our  arsenals  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Indeed  I  am  appalled  at 
President  Reagan's  nomination  of 
Kenneth  Adelman  to  lead  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Mr. 
Adelman  is  thoroughly  unqualified  to 
direct  the  Federal  agency  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  arms  control. 
He  is  shockingly  ignorant  of  the  me- 
chanics of  arms  control,  and  has  been 
publicly  scornful  of  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. That  is  why  I  recently  cir- 
culated a  statement  expressing  con- 
cern for  Mr.  Adelman's  nomination. 
Sixty  Members  of  the  House  cosigned 
this  statement,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  will  be  presented  to  the 
full  Senate  upon  its  confirmation  vote. 
I  am  also  including  in  today's  Record 
a  copy  of  the  letter. 
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Aa  Mr.  Carsen  notes  in  his  articles: 
The  path  to  peace  may  take  many  twists 
and  turns,  but  all  the  signposts  will  read  the 
same;  Verifiable  nuclear  freese.  SALT  II 
with  annual  reductions:  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  all  nuclear  arms;  and  finally,  a  verifi- 
able arms  control  relationship.  These  sign- 
posts do  not  read  MX  missile;  Pershing  2 
mlBsUe;  SS-20  missiles  with  multiple  war- 
heads, ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseam. 

I  commend  this  important  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
congratulate  Mr.  Carsen  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  vital  debate  on  arms  con- 
troL 

OlVK  PlACK  A  CHAROK 

(By  David  Carsen) 

For  two  yean  the  world  was  precariously 
balanced  between  two  men:  A  sick  old  Rus- 
sian who  used  tyranny  over  mind  and  body 
as  a  device  for  ruling,  and  a  slick  old  Ameri- 
can with  a  winning  smile  that  continues  to 
lielie  a  meanness  of  understanding.  The 
recent  replacement  of  the  sick  one  by  a 
master  spy  will  probably  drive  us  closer  to 
war  in  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

Vegetius'  maxim  "He  who  would  desire 
peace  should  prepare  for  war"  has  been  a 
failure  for  3,000  years.  In  today's  nuclear 
world  it  has  lost  all  meaning.  Pouring  end- 
less billions  into  nuclear  arms  creates  an  un- 
limited spiral  of  military  growth,  but  little 
or  no  additional  defense.  Wisdom  would  dic- 
tate following  a  new  maxim:  "He  who  would 
desire  peace  should  prepare  for  peace." 
Wisdom  would  also  dictate  that  we  find  this 
path  to  peace,  because  the  punishment  for 
refusing  to  see  the  common  destiny  of  hu- 
manity will  be  the  destruction  of  each  of  us 
in  his  own  separate  nation. 

To  imderstand  the  monumental  lunacy  of 
the  atomic  weapons  policy  being  pursued  by 
the  ideologues  In  Washington  and  Moscow, 
some  history  is  in  order.  What  makes  it  even 
more  poignant  to  me  is  that  it  is  also  per- 
sonal history. 

Several  months  after  the  bombing  of  Hir- 
oshima in  August  1945,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  New  York  City  to  discuss  the  implications 
of  the  new  cosmic  force  that  made  obsolete 
toys  of  all  our  previous  instruments  of 
death.  The  audience,  small  and  somewhat 
select,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
scientists,  engineers  and  military  personnel 
who  helped  fashion  the  first  atomic  lx>mb. 
At  this  meeting  the  concept  of  total  destruc- 
tion was  first  presented  in  chilling  detalL 

The  speaker  was  the  physicist  Leo  Szilard, 
one  of  a  group  of  scientists  who  fled  the  fas- 
cist regimes  in  Europe,  carrying  his  gift  of 
genius  to  this  country.  Using  240  Hiroshi- 
ma-type bomlM  of  15-ldloton  strength  in  his 
model,  he  showed  bow  the  United  States 
could  be  turned  into  a  radioactive  wasteland 
with  most  people  dead  or  dying,  industrial 
and  population  centers  charred  embers  and 
survivors  eugenically  harmed.  He  then  did 
the  same  thing  for  the  Soviet  Union,  but  he 
had  to  use  an  additional  50  bombs.  Oive  or 
take  a  bomb  or  two,  or  50,  all  that  was 
needed  to  return  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  to 
the  stone  age  was  something  less  than  550 
first-generation  nuclear  fission  bomlx. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  40,000  atomic 
lM>mb8  at  the  ready,  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  two  groups  of  antagonists.  But 
even  this  does  not  begin  to  describe  the 
senselessness  that  has  overtaken  our  peo- 
ples and  our  leaders.  Szilard  dealt  only  with 
"small"  IS-klloton  bombs  (the  equivalent  of 
16.000  tons  of  dynamite).  Our  present  stock- 
piles include  large  numbers  of  fusion  H- 
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bombs  with  massive  megatonnage  (million 
tons  of  dynamite).  Using  a  one-megaton 
figure  as  the  average  bomb  strength  and 
recognizing  that  this  has  80  times  the  explo- 
sive power  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  one  can 
only  question  President  Reagan's  logic 
when  he  says  he  plans  to  "preserve  the 
values  we  cherish"  by  nuclear  dismember- 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  problem  when 
one  attempte  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  difficult  for  us,  in  our  democratic  socie- 
ty, to  trust  a  government  that  denies  its  citi- 
zens the  most  l>asic  human  rights,  such  as 
freedom  of  opinion,  freedom  to  exchange  in- 
formation, freedom  of  movement— or  in 
fact,  any  freedom  that  impinges  on  its  her- 
meUcally  sealed  society.  Yet,  we  must 
assume  that  even  this  xenophobic  govern- 
ment is  not  eager  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  all 
its  efforts  and  bring  its  people  to  the  brink 
of  extinction. 

Here,  the  critical  period  in  U.S.  history  is 
becoming  increasingly  turbulent.  A  polariza- 
tion is  setting  in.  Two  groups  are  actively 
seeldng  converts,  and  each  is  fearful  of  the 
other.  One  makes  the  claim  that  it  is 
arming  only  for  defense.  The  other  says 
that  the  nature  of  nuclear  arms  is  such  that 
the  UJ3.  cannot  arm  Itself  without  becoming 
a  threat  to  the  USSR  and  that  the  USSR 
cannot  arm  itself  without  becoming  a  threat 
to  the  U.S.  While  the  public  seems  to  favor 
the  second  group,  the  president  belongs, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  first.  Unfortunately, 
he  feels  so  keenly  about  his  convictions  that 
he  has  made  specious  accusations  founded 
more  in  delusion  than  in  fact. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assemble  a  com- 
plete roster  of  the  millions  of  "well-meaning 
people  in  the  freeze  movement  that  were 
being  manipulated,"  but  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  unquestionably  head  the  list. 
When  did  they  become  agents  for  the  KGB? 
Is  it  possible  that  200  U.S.  congressmen 
were  all  being  irresponsible  or  manipulated 
when  they  voted  for  a  Joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
weapons  freeze?  If  we  add  the  majority  of 
voters  in  eight  states  who  approved  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  concept  (more  than  25  percent  of 
the  national  electorate),  the  nation  would 
seem  to  be  in  serious  trouble  if  all  the 
people  were  dupes,  sleepwalldng  into  the 
future. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  the  nation  could  sur- 
vive such  incompetence  as  was  displayed  by 
the  majority  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  when 
they  registered  sincere  doubts  alx>ut  the 
MX  missile  dense  pack  mode?  How  can  we 
interpret  Pope  John  Paul's  statement  that 
the  "development  of  arms  of  war  is  the 
scoundrel  of  our  times"?  Is  he  also  sleep- 
walking? Has  Robert  Runcie,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Joined  the  godless  when  he 
voiced  his  concern  about  the  feasibility  of 
our  policy  of  nuclear  deterrence?  Have  most 
of  our  Nobel  laureates  lost  their  patriotism 
when  they  consistently  warn  against  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons?  Are  they 
also  being  dupes  when  they  urge  that  we 
must  take  risks  for  peace  instead  of  risks  for 
war? 

No,  I  am  afraid  that  we  live  in  a  cosmic 
world  and  our  president  seems  unable  to  un- 
derstand or  cope  with  it. 

Einstein  warned  us.  "We  shall  require  a 
substantially  new  manner  of  thinking  if 
mankind  is  to  survive."  The  U.S.  and  the 
UJ3.S.R.  need  men  of  scientific  and  political 
stature  whose  hearts  and  minds  are  dedicat- 
ed to  establishing  a  world  free  of  nuclear 
terror.  The  present  arms  control  negotia- 
tors, on  both  sides,  are  singularly  free  of 
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these  QuaUflcattons.  The  beat  that  can  be 
hoped  for  from  them,  if  there  is  hope  at  all. 
is  Just  another  nuclear  tango— considerable 
whirling  and  twirling  and  nothing  else. 

Instead,  let  us  lead  the  way  by  selecting 
people  who  are  capable  of  a  new  measiu-e  of 
thinking.  In  doing  so.  we  would  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  U.SJS.R.  and  to  the  world  that 
we  really  mean  peace  when  we  say  peace. 
Such  a  list  would  Include: 

Oeorge  Kennan,   former  ambassador  to 
VJBSJl.: 
John  Kenneth  CHdbralth  of  Harvard; 
Hans  Bethe,  physicist,  Nobel  laureate: 
Adm.  Noel  Gay  lor  (ret.),  former  director 
of  National  Security  Agency; 
George  Wald.  biochemist,  Nobel  Uureate: 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  former  ambassador  to 
U.S.8.R.  and  retired  chairman  of  the  board 
of  IBM. 

Certainly,  such  a  list  would  be  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  our  country,  to 
our  NATO  allies  (whose  populations  are  in- 
creasingly fearful  of  the  consequences  of 
our  present  policies)  and  possibly— just  pos- 
sibly—to the  U.S.S.R.  If  such  a  list  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Russians,  wouldn't  they,  at 
the  very  least,  be  placed  on  notice  that  their 
protestations  for  peace  would  have  a  hollow 
ring  if  they  didn't  try  to  match  the  peace-di- 
rected image  of  our  negotiators? 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  sug- 
gest a  comparable  list  of  Russians,  but  if 
Andrei  Saltharov  were  to  l>e  placed  at  the 
head  of  their  arms-control  negotiators,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  send  a  message  of  peace 
that  would  be  heard  round  the  world.  This 
one  man,  physicist,  Nobel  laureate,  human- 
ist, dissenter  and  hero  for  all  peoples  would 
change  the  Soviet  image  overnight.  If,  in  ad- 
dition. Dr.  Eugene  Chazov.  the  Russian  co- 
chairman  of  the  International  Physicians 
for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War,  was  in- 
cluded, the  sincerity  of  their  desire  for 
peace  would  become  totally  believable. 

The  path  to  peace  may  take  many  twists 
and  turns,  but  all  the  signposU  will  read  the 
same:  Verifiable  nuclear  freeze;  SALT  II 
with  annual  reductions;  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  all  nuclear  arms;  and  finally,  a  verifi- 
able arms  control  relationship.  These  sign- 
posts do  not  read  MX  missile:  Pershing  2 
missile:  SS-20  missUes  with  multiple  war- 
heads, ad  inf  initvun,  ad  nauseam. 

If  these  suggestions  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  Russian  masterspy  and  to  the  slick 
American  and  their  cadres  of  bureaucrats 
and  apparatchiks,  I  offer  the  following  for 
consideration: 

There  are  inniunerable  building  plots  still 
available  in  Terra  Del  Puego.  south  of  52  de- 
grees latitude.  My  studies  show  that  the 
ozone  layer  in  this  southernmost  tip  of 
South  America  will  not  be  materially  de- 
stroyed by  the  nitric  acid  that  wiU  be  re- 
leased by  the  nuclear  explosions  when  the 
unthinkable  occurs.  For  those  who  have  the 
will  and  the  wealth  to  carry  it  through,  this 
could  be  a  way  out. 

For  those,  however,  who  cannot  and  will 
not  accept  such  a  solution,  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult step  will  have  to  l>e  taken.  A  new 
manner  of  thinking  will  have  to  prevail. 
Concern  with  life  after  death  must  be  re- 
placed by  concern  with  life  before  death. 
You  will  have  to  recognize  that  there  are 
hawks  and  doves,  and  that  they  think  dif- 
ferently. You  will  have  to  vote  as  you  have 
never  voted  before,  with  care  and  thought. 
Remember  that  you  will  be  voting  lor  your- 
self and  for  untold  millions  who  can't.  This 
thoughtfulness  may  be  the  only  way  that 
you  can  save  you  and  yours. 
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Mr.  Adelman's  views  on  "limited  nuclear 
war"  are  particularly  disturbing.  Also  in 
"Beyond  MADness",  he  says  "The  U.S. 
should  be  prepared  (and  be  seen  to  be  pre- 
pared) to  put  our  strategic  forces  into  limit- 
ed play  in  limited  crisis  that  may  arise  in 
the  wider  world,  such  as  the  Berlin  CMsis  of 
1961  and  the  Middle  East  war  of  1973.  U.S. 
forces  should  not  be  fashioned  solely  for  the 
most  remote  crisis  of  all;  that  of  an  all-out 
DA/U.8AR.  nuclear  conflict". 

In  his  recent  confirmation  hearings  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Adel- 
man displayed  a  sh(x;klng  Incompetency  on 
arms  control  questions.  When  asked  by  Sen- 
ator Pell  if  he  thought  a  nuclear  war  could 
remain  limited.  Mr.  Adelman  replied,  "It  is 
an  area  that  I  have  not  gone  into  ...  I  don't 
have  a  strong  opinion".  When  asked  by  Sen- 
ator Helms  if  he  would  support  a  verifiable 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  elimi- 
nate all  nuclear  weapons.  Adelman  said:  "I 
have  never  thought  about  that  in  my  life". 
Senator  Oanston  asked  whether  the  Sovi- 
ets are  vioUtlng  the  terms  of  SALT  II.  He 
responded:  "That  is  not  an  area  I  have 
looked  into.  It  Is  not  an  area  I  am  knowl- 
edgeable about  at  all".  Senator  Cranston 
pressed  him  on  the  question  of  possible 
Soviet  cheating  on  SALT  II  and  Mr.  Adel- 
man said  in  effect  that  one  has  to  know  ex- 
actly what  the  treaty  requires  to  answer 
that  question.  Asked  whether  he  knows  all 
that,  he  responded  "no". 

Mr.  Adelman's  past  performance  suggests 
to  \a  that  he  is  simply  unprepared  and  un- 
qualified to  lead  the  federal  agency  with 
primary  responsibUity  for  arms  control 
policy. 

We  are  deeply  disappointed  with  the 
President's  nomination,  and  believe  that  it 
reflects  the  Administration's  casual  attitude 
towards  arms  control  as  nothing  more  than 
a  public  relations  nuisance  which  requires 
custodial  care  by  a  disarmament  neophyte. 

We  understand  that  the  Administration 
intends  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  a 
public  relations  campaign  to  placate  the 
rising  tide  of  European  opposition  to  its 
policies.  We  suggest  that  the  Administration 
would  do  far  better  to  renew  a  commitment 
to  arms  <»ntrol.  and  to  prove  that  commit- 
ment by  appointing  a  recognized  advocate 
of  mutual  disarmament  whose  expertise  in 
this  field  is  unquestionable.  As  the  New 
York  Times  noted  in  a  recent  editorial: 

"If  even  at  this  late  hour  the  Administra- 
tion is  really  content  with  the  nominee's 
modest  credentials,  then  it  still  does  not 
care  enough  about  arms  control  or  still  has 
not  learned  enough  about  how  to  attain  it". 
We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
these  views  in  its  deliberations. 

Richard  Ottinger,  Berkley  Bedell,  Les 
AuCoin,  Howard  L.  Berman.  David  E. 
Bonlor,  Robert  Borski.  Oeorge  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Mike  Barnes,  John  Con- 
yers,  Barney  Prank,  Tony  Coelho,  Vic 
Fazio,  Julian  C.  Dixon,  Edward  P.  Pel- 
ghan,  Ronald  V.  DeUums,  Walter  E. 
Fauntroy,  Mervyn  Dymally,  William 
H.  Gray  III,  Don  Edwards,  Tom 
Harkln,  Bob  Edgar,  Dennis  M.  Hertel. 
Thomas  M.  Foglietta,  Robert  Kasten- 
meier,  Marcy  Kaptur,  Oeorge  Miller, 
John  J.  LaFalce.  Robert  Matsui,  Rich- 
ard H.  Lehman,  Robert  J.  Mrazek,  Mel 
Levine,  James  L.  Oberstar.  Mickey 
Leland,  Major  R.  Owens,  Ed  Markey, 
Pete  Stark,  Bruce  A.  Morrison.  Pat 
Schroeder.  Norman  Mineta,  John  Sel- 
berllng,  James  Scheuer.  Ron  Wyden, 
Oerry  Sikorskl.  Howard  Wolpe,  Peter 
W.  Rodlno.  Timothy  E.  Wlrth,  Charles 
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E.  Schumer,  Doug  Walgren,  Edolphus 
Towns,  Barbara  Boxer,  Robert  Torri- 
celll,  Bruce  P.  Vento,  Parren  J.  Mitch- 
ell. Ted  Weiss,  Robert  Garcia,  Bill 
Ratchford,  Oeorge  W.  Crockett,  Ous 
Savage,  Matthew  O.  Martinez.  James 
Weaver.* 
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IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28, 1983 
m  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  statement  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bishop,  president  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  New 
York,  which  appeared  in  the  winter 
edition  of  the  UNA  of  New  York's 
N^ws.  The  statement  is  an  Insight  full 
assessment  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  United  Nations,  and  it  de- 
serves a  large  audience: 

Ruth  Bishop  Reports 

As  the  new  year  begins,  I.  as  President  of 
the  UNA  of  New  York.  NY.  would  like  to 
share  with  you  my  thoughts  about  the 
United  Nations  and  our  Chapter's  relation 
to  it. 

I  am  persuaded  that  people  initially 
become  members  of  our  Chapter  because 
they  wish  to  become  identified  with  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  to  show  their  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  . 

If  my  premise  that  our  members  want  to 
be  identified  with  the  United  Nations  is 
right,  then  It  follows  that  when  they  are 
confused  or  angry  at  certain  actions  or  re- 
ported actions,  taken  or  not  taken  by  the 
United  Nations,  they  show  their  displeasure 
with  the  United  Nations  by  resigning  from 
UNA-USA.  Our  Chapter  regrets  the  loss  of 
members  who  resign— or  those  who  purpose- 
ly allow  their  membership  to  lapse.  But,  and 
this  is  gratifying  to  us  who  work  daily  at 
strengthening  our  Chapter,  a  personal 
letter— a  lengthy  letter  that  expresses  our 
Chapter's  regret  at  the  resignation  or  lapse 
of  membership— frequently  results  in  a  re- 
newal of  membership.  We  also  stress  our 
belief  that  the  now  more  frequent  public 
criticism  of  the  United  Nations,  even  when 
it  is  voiced  by  the  Secretary  General,  is 
preferable  to  the  emotional  dLwppointment 
of  those  whose  unrealistic  expectations  of 
total  success  In  securing  worldwide  peace 
often  prevent  them  from  realizing  that  a 
step-by-step  approach  to  fulfilling  the  aims 
of  the  Charter  is  essential  to  establishing 
lasting  peace. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Security  Council,  so 
often  criticized,  has  proved  to  be  a  solid 
structure  that  has  been  and  Is  working  re- 
markably well.  As  long  as  one  superpower 
can  veto  the  wishes  of  another  superpower, 
the  world  has  an  essential,  usable  brake  on 
worldwide  disaster.  Let  us  recaU  that  it  was 
the  United  States  that  insisted  upon  the 
veto  as  the  price  of  our  belonging  to  the 
United  Nations.  Without  it.  the  Senate 
would  not  have  consented  to  the  United 
States'  Joining  the  United  Nations.  For 
many  years,  while  the  Allies,  the  permanent 
members,  dominated  the  Security  Council. 
the  United  States  did  not  use  the  veto. 


It  la  only  since  deoolonliation  occurred, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  new  nations 
have  been  created,  that  the  use  of  the  veto 
by  the  United  States  has  become  more  fre- 
quent The  veto,  as  It  waa  intended  to  do  by 
the  founders  of  the  United  Nations,  still 
serves  to  Insure  to  a  large  extent  that  the 
Big  Powers  are  able  to  act  as  a  balance  to 
the  expreaalons  and  votes  on  resolutions  in 
the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

Let  us  Judge  the  thirty-seven  years  of  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Nations  as  outlined 
In  the  Charter  against  the  mllUons  of  years 
of  recorded  history;  and  let  us  rejoice  In  Its 
existence.  Imperfect  today  but  always 
having  the  potential— indeed  only  it  has  the 
potential,  to  create  that  core  of  Justice,  free- 
dom and  peace  imiversally  desired. 

.  .  .  The  United  Nations  Is  as  strong  as  its 
member  nations  permit  it  to  be.  Let  us 
inform  our  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  how  we  feel  about  the  value  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  United  States,  today 
and  In  the  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
Mrs.  Bishop  is  not  alone  in  her  views. 
Mr.  Orville  Freeman,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  UNA  of  the 
U.S^,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bishop  compli- 
menting her  on  her  statement.  I  would 
like  to  share  this  letter  as  well. 

February  10, 1983. 

DxAK  Ruth:  I  write  to  compliment  you  on 
the  winter  issue  of  the  UNA  of  New  York 
News.  I  thought  it  was  extremely  well  done. 

Further,  I  was  most  impressed  by  your 
column  outlining  the  strategy  followed  by 
the  New  York  Chapter.  It  makes  eminent 
good  sense.  Also,  your  positiveness  where 
the  UN  is  concerned  and  the  importance  of 
the  UNA  in  keeping  it  moving  was  extreme- 
ly well  stated. 

See  you  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orvuxi  L.  Fkkiiiaii.* 


A  U.S.  SIGNATURE  ON  THE  LAW 
OP  THE  SEA  TREATY  IS  WHAT 
THE  SOVIET  UNION  WANTS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IM  THE  HOITSE  OF  RBPRBSElfTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  February  21,  1983,  TASS.  the 
Soviet  news  agency,  reviewed  an  arti- 
cle written  for  the  New  Yotic  Times  by 
Presidential  Counselor  Edwin  Meese. 
The  article,  which  concerned  the  U.S. 
decision  not  to  sign  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty,  was  coosidered  by  TASS  to  be 
an  example  of  "U.S.  hegemonist  ambi- 
tions." 

TASS  points  out  that  deep-sea  min- 
eral resources  Include  such  strategic 
minerals  as  cobalt  and  magnesium.' 
which  are  used  in  steel  production  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  Jet  engines. 
TASS  calls  a  recent  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  allies 
a  "downright  imperialist"  document. 
According  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "UJB. 
sabotage  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
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vention  shows  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration puts  its  imperial,  materialis- 
tic ambitions  above  the  interests  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  community." 

Before  U.S.  supporters  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  begin  vplauding  the 
Soviet  statements,  let  me  bring  a  few 
facts  to  light.  When  the  final  draft  of 
the  treaty  text  was  put  to  a  vote  last 
year,  the  United  States  voted  s«ainst 
it.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  a  number  of 
Soviet-bloc  countries  abstained.  The 
United  States  has  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty;  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed, 
but  has  not  ratified,  the  treaty.  This 
Congress  has  passed  a  domestic  seabed 
mining  law,  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard 
Minerals  Act.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
similar  laws  on  its  books,  passed  before 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  was  signed. 
The  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  the 
treaty  any  more  than  the  United 
States  does. 

What  the  Soviets  do  want  is  full  UJS. 
participation  in  the  treaty  regime. 
Major  U.S.  mining  companies  have 
stated  that  they  would  be  luilikely  to 
mine  if  the  United  States  were  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  treaty.  TASS  is  correct: 
Cobalt  and  manganese  are  important 
to  the  U.S.  defense  and  industrial 
base.  If  we  do  not  get  these  materisils 
from  the  seabed,  where  will  they  come 
from?  Not  from  mineral  deposits  in 
the  United  States,  which  are  rapidly 
being  locked  up  in  wilderness  status. 
What  about  foreign  sources?  In  1980, 
the  United  States  imported  93  percent 
of  its  cobalt  from  such  stable  countries 
as  Zaire,  Zambia,  and  Finland.  We  im- 
ported 97  percent  of  our  manganese 
from  Gabon.  Brazil,  and  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  among  others:  73  per- 
cent of  our  nickel  supply— a  material 
that  was  not  mentioned  in  the  article 
but  which  is  present  on  the  deep 
seabed— came  from  Canada,  Norway, 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Let  us  not  forget  that,  a  few 
years  ago.  Canada  called  for  a  nickel 
OPEC  to  control  world  supply  and 
price  of  nickeL 

If  by  chance  U.S.  companies  do 
decide  to  mine  under  the  treaty,  we 
have  another  problem.  Those  compa- 
nies would  have  to  share  their  sensi- 
tive defense-related  technology  with 
the  multinational  enterprise  created 
under  the  treaty.  I  am  sure  the  Soviets 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
keep  track  of  U.S.  technology.  The  So- 
viets could  also  save  some  money:  Part 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  seabed 
mining  would  go  to  such  organizations 
as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion and  other  national  liberation 
groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we 
ignore  the  false  teare  being  shed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  a  new 
world  order  and  recognize  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  for  what  it  is:  an  at- 
tempt by  a  number  of  nations  to  rob 
from  the  rich  and  keep  for  themselves. 
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The  United  States  made  the  right  de- 
cision when  it  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty.  Now  let  us  move  forward  with 
the  establishment  of  customary  inter- 
national law  that  benefits  UJS.  inter- 
ests. Let  us  put  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  behind  us  and  take  positive 
steps— such  as  establishing  an  exclu- 
sive economic  zone  and  continuing  ne- 
gotiations on  reciprocating  states 
agreements— that  will  show  the  world 
commimity  that  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  act  fairly  but  firmly  in  the 
area  of  oceans  policy. 

Mexsk's  Asticlk  or  LOS  CoirvKirnoB 
Rkvikwki) 

["Why  Is  Washington  Against  the  'Char- 
ter of  the  Seas'?"— TASS  headline) 

[Text]  Moscow  February  21  TASS— TASS 
political  news  analyst  Robert  Serebrennikov 
writes: 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  pres- 
idential adviser  Edwin  Meese  reveals  the 
true  aims  t>ehind  the  Washington  adminis- 
tration's open  sabotage  of  the  Iaw  of  the 
Sea  [LOS]  Convention.  This  important 
international  code,  the  first  to  establish  uni- 
versal rules  for  the  exploration  aiul  exploi- 
tation of  the  world  ocean  and  Its  resources, 
has  already  been  signed  by  119  states. 

"The  sea-l)ed  resources— an  important  al- 
ternative for  the  future"— Meese  stated.  But 
what  sort  of  a  future  is  visualised  by  the  in- 
fluential adviser  to  the  Washington  admin- 
istration, who  is  referred  to  as  Reagan's 
"right  hand"?  With  a  brazenness  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  present  U.S.  Administra- 
tion, he  makes  no  secret  of  Washington's 
ambitions  and  militarist  designs. 

The  convention's  chief  problem  is  the  ban 
of  deep-sea  extraction  of  mineral  resources, 
Meese  says.  Of  all  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  sea  bed,  the  U.S.,  in  his  own  admission, 
is  interested  above  all  in  the  Important 
quantities  of  such  strategic  minerals  as  mag- 
nesium and  cobalt  needed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel.  Jet  engines  and  other  impor- 
tant components  of  U.S.  defence  and  indus- 
trial base. 

The  programme  to  divide  the  world  ocean 
according  to  U.S.  wishes  is  candidly  ex- 
plained by  Meese  through  statements  that 
at  present  the  U.S.  has  to  rely  on  imports  to 
make  up  for  its  shortage  of  strategic  materi- 
als. However.  Meese  complains,  many  for- 
eign suppliers  are  unreliable  and  in  some 
case  the  resources  have  been  depleted. 

In  working  out  the  plan  for  an  imcon- 
trolled  exploitation  and  plunder  of  the 
seabed  resources,  the  U.S.  military-indus- 
trial complex  and  the  Pentagon  do  not  like 
to  see  the  establishment  of  control  over  the 
extraction  of  valuable  minerals  in  interna- 
tional waters,  or  the  development  of  practi- 
cal measures  to  organise  effective  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  using  the  sea-bed  re- 
sources in  the  interests  of  all  countries  and 
peoples,  as  provided  for  by  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Convention. 

These  U.S.  circles  are  especially  displeased 
with  the  convention  provisions  which  de- 
clare the  mineral  resources  on  the  floor  of 
the  world  ocean's  international  areas  to  be 
the  "common  heritage  of  mankind",  and  set 
norms  for  their  exploitation. 

In  its  bid  to  achieve  military  superiority, 
the  Washington  administration  is  making 
increasing  use  of  material  and  strategic  re- 
sources within  the  framework  of  carrying 
out  an  unprecedented  nuclear-missile  arms 
build-up.  It  strives  to  extend  its  great-power 
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Skab]  d?  No,  Bed  op  Nails 
(B; '  Edwin  Meese  3d) 

Washihotoh  —The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
failed  to  achieve  international  consensus  at 
Jamaica's  Moi  tego  Bay.  The  United  States 
and  46  other  nations,  together  accounting 
for  more  than  tialf  the  global  gross  domestic 
product,  wlthl  eld  their  signatures.  Twenty- 
two  abstained,  and  24  did  not  attend.  Thus, 
the  way  is  cle  ued  to  develop  more  promis- 
ing arrangeme  its. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  For  had  the  treaty 
been  universal  ly  accepted,  it  would  have  un- 
dermined the  Future  national  and  economic 
security  of  thf  United  States  and  many  of 
its  allies. 

The  treaty'^  main  problems  lay  in  its  re- 
strictions on  deep  seabed  mining.  The 
seabed  contaii|s  vast  quantities  of  such  stra- 
tegic mineralj;  as  manganese  and  cobalt, 
which  are  ne<essary  to  manufacture  steel. 
Jet  engines  ai  d  other  vital  products  essen- 
tial to  our  del  ense  and  industrial  base.  The 
United  States  ind  other  countries  must  now 
rely  heavily  oi  i  imports  to  meet  their  strate- 
gic-mineral nc  ids.  Tet  many  foreign  suppli- 
ers are  not  "ellable,  and  in  other  cases 
higher-grade  tres  are  being  depleted.  The 
seabed's  resoi  irces  therefore  represent  an 
important  futi  ire  alternative. 

At  present,  tdl  nations  have  the  right  to 
mine  the  seal>  id  under  the  doctrine  of  "free- 
dom of  the  sei  s."  According  to  international 
law,  the  resou  rces  of  the  ocean  floor  belong 
to  no  one.  Th<  :y  are  the  legitimate  property 
of  whoever  \  indertakes  the  expense  and 
risks  of  bring  ng  them  to  the  surface.  The 
Law  of  the  Sc  &  Treaty  stands  this  principle 
on  its  head.  It  asserts  that  the  seabed's  min- 
erals are  "th;  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind." meanln  { that  they  belong  collectively 
to  all  nation.  While  the  concept  sounds 
noble,  in  practice  it  implies  that  no  nation 
has  the  right  to  mine  without  permission 
from  the  "boly  of  the  whole"— effectively 
repealing  "fre  edom  of  the  seas"  as  it  applies 
to  ocean  minii  kg. 

The  treaty  vould  do  this  by  creating  an 
"Internationa  Seabed  Authority"  modeled 
loosely  on  tbit  United  Nations,  to  govern 
seabed  miner  1  production.  The  authority's 
assembly,  liki  its  United  Nations  counter- 
part, would  b(  I  dominated  by  the  developing 
countries.  Th  ese  nations  in  the  past  have 
not  only  beei   hostUe  to  the  United  States 
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and  free-world  interesta  but  in  the  United 
Nations  have  supported  the  Soviet  position 
as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  time.  The 
structure  of  the  authority's  executive  coun- 
cU  would  help  them  succeed.  Unlike  the  Se- 
curity CouncO.  the  executive  council  would 
have  no  permanent  members  and  no  great- 
power  veto— two  provisions  that  have  pro- 
tected oiu-  interests  in  the  United  Nations. 
Thus,  had  America  agreed  to  the  treaty,  we 
would  have  entrusted  our  own  and  our 
allies'  access  to  the  seabed's  minerals  to  the 
goodwill  of  nations  that  have,  for  the  most 
part,  opposed  our  objectives. 

The  authority's  control  over  seabed 
mining  would  have  been  virtually  complete. 
The  authority  would  have  its  own  mining 
company  (the  "Enterprise"),  which  would 
enjoy  preferential  treatment  and  generous 
subsidies,  financed  primarily  by  its  would-be 
competitors.  Private  or  national  companies 
wishing  to  mine  would  first  have  to  apply 
for  a  license,  which  the  authority  would  not 
be  obliged  to  approve.  If  it  were  granted  a  li- 
cense, a  firm  would  be  required  to  survey 
two  mining  sites,  one  of  which  the  Enter- 
prise would  appropriate  for  its  own  use.  The 
authority  could  compel  competing  firms  to 
hand  over  their  mining  technology  to  the 
Enterprise  or  the  developing  coimtries, 
quite  possibly  choiring  off  creation  of 
needed  technology  in  the  first  place.  It 
could  also  limit  the  quantity  of  minerals 
that  could  be  extracted. 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  companies 
might  well  balk  at  accepting  these  terms  on 
top  of  mining's  Inherent  risk  and  expense. 
American  mining  firms.  In  particular,  have 
already  stated  that  they  would  not  mine 
under  the  treaty's  provisions.  For  this 
reason,  the  treaty  poses  a  threat  to  both  the 
industrialized  countries  as  well  as  the  devel- 
oping nations,  who  will  need  strategic  min- 
erals as  their  own  economies  mature.  For  no 
one  will  benefit  from  the  seabed's  riches  if 
the  minerals  remain  on  the  ocean  floor. 

Nor  can  these  problems  be  solved,  as  some 
have  argued,  by  the  Law  of  the  Sea's  "pre- 
paratory commission."  which  only  sets  the 
detailed  rules  for  implementing  the  treaty 
and  cannot  change  its  substance.  What  is 
needed  instead  is  an  arrangement  that  will 
reaffirm  customary  international  law. 

One  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  first 
efforts  has  been  to  review  how  those  areas 
of  consensus  and  traditional  law  in  the 
treaty,  such  as  overflight  and  navigation 
rights,  can  be  reinforced.  Second,  we  need  to 
develop  alternative  ways,  outside  the  limit- 
ing framework  of  the  treaty,  to  preserve  all 
nations'  access  to  the  seabed's  mineral  re- 
sources. The  United  States  will  continue  to 
work  with  other  countries  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  such  arrangements.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 
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As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  thia  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  wlU  prepare  this  information 
for  printLog  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohohsssiohal 
Rkoro  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings    scheduled    for    Tuesday, 
March  1,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rkoro. 
McKmiGS  Scheduled 

MARCH  2 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

*  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, departmental  manage- 
ment, and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
all  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

SI>-116 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  disposal  compacts. 

SD-226 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  and  Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  397,  proposed 
Export  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments, S.  407,  proposed  Export  Adndn- 
istratlon  Enforcement  Act,  and  S.  434, 
proposed  Office  of  Strategic  Trade 
Act. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  14,  S. 
18,  S.  77,  S.  100,  title  V  of  S.  124,  S. 
251,  S.  398,  S.  490,  and  S.  575,  meas- 
ures to  develop  and  expand  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

SR-332 
Armed  Services 
To  resmne  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  which  faU  within  Its 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  fo- 
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cusinc  on  Navy/Marine  Corps  pro- 
grams. 

SD-628 
Commeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Buslneas.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  212,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1086  for  the  VS.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of 
BCassachusetts,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  John 
A.  Svahn,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, S.  446  and  S.  527,  bills  to  revise 
certain  IRS  provisions  w^th  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  agricultural  com- 
modities received  under  a  payment-ln- 
klnd  program,  S.  144,  to  establish  the 
concept  of  reciprocity  of  market  access 
as  an  objective  for  UJ3.  trade  policy 
where  American  products  are  competi- 
tive, and  to  consider  those  Items  In  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
which  faU  within  iU  legislative  Jiuis- 
diction,  and  recommendations  which  It 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

SD-21S 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  450,  proposed 
Mall     Order     Consumer     Protection 
Amendments. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  the  President's  new  federalism  pro- 
gram on  State  and  local  government. 
2247  Raybum  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  In  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
11:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

8-126,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Middle  East. 

SD-419 
3:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Margaret  M.   HecUer,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-430 

MARCH  3 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  earthquake 
hazard  reduction  program. 

SR-253 
•Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
proposed   budget   requests   for   fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  discuss 
Executive  Order  12372  which  rescinds 
OMB  Circular  A-95  as  of  April  30, 
1983,  relating  to  the  intergovernmen- 
tal consultation  process,  and  the  pro- 
posed rules  that  Implement  the  order. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Con.  Res.  7.  to 
authorize  and  provide  for  a  bust  of 
Carl  Hayden  to  be  placed  in  the  Cap- 
itol. 

SR-301 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  research, 
development,    and    acquisition    pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 
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Appnqniations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

8D-138 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  congres- 
sional budget. 

8D-608 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  structural 
unemployment  initiatives  developed 
by  the  administration,  and  to  discuss 
the  current  state  of  the  national  un- 
employment situation. 

SD-21S 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed   briefing   on   worldwide    Intelli- 
gence matters. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Hiunanltles  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407,  Capitol 

10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

SR-253 

11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 

1:00  p.m. 
•  Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subccnn- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-234 

2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  certain  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  solar 
and  renewable  energy  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  h(dd  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mmtatlon  of  the  Energy  Emergency 
Preparedness  Act  (PX.  97-239). 

SD-368 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  529.  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Nation's  immigration 
laws. 

SD-418 

MARCH  8 

8:30  am. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  E>epartment  of  Energy's 
conservation  and  supply  programs. 

SD-366 
9:30  aJB. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy   Conservation   and  Supply  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  589.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  capital 
improvement  projects  on  Guam. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
States. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Conrall. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Worlts 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  431.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years   1983  through 
1987  for  clean  water  programs,  and  S. 
432,  extending  the   1984  compliance 
date  for  certain  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Edu- 
cation for  Economic  Security  Act,  and 
to  review  math  and  science  education 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407.  Capitol 
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Joint  Economic 
To   resume   hearings   to   examine   the 
impact  of  the  President's  new  federal- 
ism program  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

2212  Raybum  Building 
11:90  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SR-335 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
research  and  environment  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Sulxommlttee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  9 

8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  educa- 
tion block  grant,  and  Impact  aid. 

SD-124 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Commimications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

SR-232A 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion programs. 

SR-328A 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  natural  gas  policy. 

SD-366 
*Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  investigate 
alleged     Involvement     of     organized 
crime  and  mismanagement  of  funds  in 
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the    hotel    and    restaurant    workers 
union  (HEREIU). 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transporation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
izing   fimds    for    fiscal    years    1983 
through    1987    for   clean   water   pro- 
grams, and  S.  432,  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act, 
and  to  review  math  and  science  educa- 
tion programs  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing   for   veterans'    health   care 
services. 

SR-418 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MARCH  10 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search. 

SD-192 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric    Administration.     Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce,  focusing  on  fisher- 
ies programs. 

SR-253 
9:30  ajn. 

•Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
the  overall  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  gen- 
eral administration.  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  International 
Trade  Administration,  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration,  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration, National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Minority  Business  Development  Ad- 
ministration, Economic  and  Statistical 
Analysis,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  natural  gas  policy. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the   subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SD-124 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    automobile 
safety,  focusing  on  occupant  protec- 
tion. 

SD-562 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
izing   funds    for    fiscal    years    1983 
through    1987    for   clean   water   pro- 
grams, and  S.  432,  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
•Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  Taiwan 
Communique. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  occurring 
from  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion   of    imitation    controlled    sub- 
stances, known  as  look-alike  drugs. 

SD-628 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
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programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

8-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Conunis- 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Worlts 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

SD-406 

MARCH  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    automobile 
safety,  focusing  on  the  role  of  govern- 
ment  and   industry   in   bringing   im- 
proved car  safety  technology  to  the 
marketplace. 

SR-2S3 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiures 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  natural  gas  policy. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  tax 
preferences  for  banks,  credit  unions, 
savings    and    loan    associations,    and 
other  financial  services. 

SD-215 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SD-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  12 

9:30  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  natural  gas  policy. 

SD-366 

MARCH  14 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  and  educational  re- 
search and  training  activities  overseas. 

SD-192 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
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1984  for 
pheric  Ai 
Commerce, 
satelUte 


he  National  Oceuie  Atmos- 
L<fnlniBtniUon.  D^wrtment  of 
focusing  on  weather  and 
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tj 


1:30  pjn. 
Commerce, 
Surface 
To  hold 
authoriziAc 


S  dence,  and  Transportation 
Tran  iportation  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
funds  for  AMTRAK. 

SR-253 


Finance 

Economic 
enue 
To  hold 
revenue 
emments 
and  S. 
payments 
tions  be 
quarter. 


Oibwth.  Employment  and  Rev- 

Sha  ing  Subcommittee 

he  irings  on  S.  41  to  extend  the 

sparing  program  for  local  gov- 

through   fiscal    year    1986, 

52$,  to  require  that  installment 

of  revenue  sharing  alloca- 

liaid  at  the  beginning  of  each 


8:30  ajn. 
Appropriatiotis 
Labor,  Healt  i 

cation,  aqd 

mittee 
To  hold 

timates  f4r 

tional  In  ititute 

tion  statiftics, 

libraries, 

Educatioi  I 


he  irings 


S  :ience, 


9:00  a.m. 
Commerce, 
Science,  Tectinology, 
mittee 
To  resume 
tion  autHorizing 
al  Aeronautics 
tion. 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriation 
Agriculture, 

lated 
To  hold  hearings 

timates 

Soil  Con^rvation 

ricultura] 

tion 

ture. 


Research 


itUe 


Energy  and 
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commii 
To  resmne 
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and  devdopment 
on  consei  vation 
program!. 


SD-366 


SD-215 
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and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 

of  Education,  educa- 

bilingual  education,  and 

all   of   the   Department   of 


S-126,  Capitol 


,  and  Transportation 
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and  Space  Administra- 


SR-2S3 


Rural  Development  and  Re- 
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on  proposed  budget  es- 
or  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Service,  and  the  Ag- 
Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
Department  of  Agricul- 
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Ser  ice, 


SD-124 
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and  Development  Sub- 
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SD-366 
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of    the    Department    of 

to  the  detection  of  and 
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investigation  of  criminal  violations  re- 
lating to  ERISA. 

SO-430 
10:00  aan. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407,  Capitol 

10:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  (including 
P.L.  480).  Office  of  International  Co- 
operation and  Development,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  depart- 
mental administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-192 

MARCH  16 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  college 
housing  loans,  special  institutions, 
Howard  University,  departmental 
management  (salaries  and  expenses). 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  and  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  all  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-192 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Terrence  M.  Scanlon.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Consumer    Product    Safety    Commis- 
sion. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 


February  28,  1983 


Commeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-383 


10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Himuuiltles  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  564.  to  establish 
the  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

providing   educational   assistance   for 

certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  17 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  ACTION 
(domestic  programs),  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home. 

SD-192 
9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
ceive legislative  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  from  AMVETS  and 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service.  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service,  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  Agriculture 
Library.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-2S3 


February  28,  1983 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (Amtrak). 

SD-138 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407.  Capitdl 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-192 


MARi 
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8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  in- 
demnification of  and  contributions  to 
Government  contractors. 

SD-226 

MARCH  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  health 
and  future  prospects  of  defined  bene- 
fit pension  plans  under  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 

SD-562 


10:001 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearing  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  programs,  focusing 
on  fossil  energy  programs. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ap- 
psdachlan  Regional  Commission,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  National  Mediation  Board,  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Ethical 
Problems  in  Medicine. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subconmiitiee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  Statistical 
Research  Service,  and  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board,  Department 
of  Agricluture. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  brolsen  family, 
focusing  on  its  effects  on  children. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MARCH  23 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  on 
the  overall  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  general 
legal  activities.  Antitrust  Division,  gen- 
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eral  administration.  Executive  Office 
for  U.S.  Attorneys,  U.8.  lAarshals 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research  and  Statistics. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

SD-430 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  umbrella 
contracting  and  its  impact  on  small 
businesses. 

SR-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,   to  marii  up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

8D-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

2:30  pjn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  Judicial  review  of  certain 
decisions  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  depart- 
mental administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 


February  28.  1983 
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ApprbprUUbns 

HUD-Indep  indent   Agencies   Subcommit- 


tee 
To  bold 
tlmates 
Office 
PoUcy, 
mental 


timings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
of  Science  and  Technology 
uid  the  Council  on  Environ- 
iuality. 

SO-124 
"Labor  and  Buman  Resources 
Aging.  Fan  Uy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
commit  ee 
To  contii  lue  hearings  on  the  broken 
family,  focusing  on  its  effect  on  adults. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  anf  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  Hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
consent  ition  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment olj  Energy. 

SD-138 


AppropriatI  ons 


Energy  anc 
mittee 
To  hold 
timates 
and 


1  eartngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
development  programs. 

SD-192 


water 


8:30 


Appropriat  ons 


Labor,  Health 
cation, 
mittee 
To  hold 
timates 
partme^t 
ices. 


and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
uid  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 

l^arings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 

of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 


8:30 
Appropriations 
Labor.  Heslth 

cation. 

mittee 
To  hold 

timates 

Health 

istratio^i. 

ant 


JMI 


Water  Development  Subcom- 


AFRIL4 


SD-192 


APRILS 


and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
ind  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


Ifearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

Resources  and  Services  Admin- 

and  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 

for  Health,  both  of  the 

of   Health   and   Human 


Secretary 


SD-124 


Depart!  sent 
Service!. 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Agricultun ,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated A  [encies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  I  learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Food  aid  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Himian  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Departfient  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  anp  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold 
timatei 
Mlneras 
the  Ina  itute 


1  learings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Management    Service,    and 
of  Museum  Services. 

SD-138 
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Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  6 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  other  related  matters. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL? 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Office 
of  Rural  Development  Policy,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulx:ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  drug 
task  forces.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  and  the  federal  prison 
system. 

SD-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulxommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
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Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Develotnnent  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  8 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and 
refugee  programs,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-192 

APRIL  11 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-192 

APRIL  12 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agricidture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Services  Program. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Intelligence 

Closed  business   meeting,   to  mark  up 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  intelligence 

community. 

SD-407,  Capitol 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partmoit  of  the  Interior. 

8D-192 

APRIL  13 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  policy  research  programs, 
and  departmental  management  (sala- 
ries and  expenses). 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resoiu-ces 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' health  care  services,  proposed  leg- 
islation providing  educational  assist- 
ance for  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  judicial  review  of 
certain  decisions  made  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  14 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies-Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Himum  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Hiuuuitles  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1084  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  In9>ector, 
Alaslui  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System. 

SD-192 

APRIL  IS 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  scientific  activities 
overseas,  and  retirement  pay  for  com- 
missioned officers,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

8D-192 

APRIL  19 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  adoption  serv- 
ices. 

SD-430 

APRIL  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  foasU 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1084  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

8-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  certain  inter- 
national organizations. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  bilingual  education 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  26 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-124 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  for  child  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs. 

SD-430 
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Appropriattoi 

Interior  and  |ielated  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heirings 
Unuite>f4ir 
putmentof 


8:30  ajn. 

Approprimtioiis 

Labor.  Health 

cation, 

mlttee 

To  bold 

tlmates 


he  brings 


fi.r 


program! 

Labor. 

Education. 


Eealth 


VMO 
Approprtatiotis 
Transportatl  m  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
commlttee 
To    contique 
budget 
for  transportation 


hearings    on    proposed 
e^lmates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
related  programs. 

SD-192 


3:00  pjn. 
>U>propriatia^ 
Interior  and 
tee 
To  hold 
tlmates 
land  and 


ftelated  Agencies  Subcommit- 


heulngs  ( 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
or  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
water  conservation  fund. 

SO-192 


8:30 
Appropriaticbs 
Labor,  Healtti 

cation,  a^d 

mlttee 
To  hold  he^u-ings 

tlmates 

progranu 

Labor, 

Educatioh 


tee 
To  hold 
tlmates 
Federal 
Agency, 
vestmeni 


8:30 
Appropriations 
Labor,  Heal  h 
cation,  agid 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings 
tlmates 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
flacal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
the  Interior. 

8D-138 


APRIL  27 


and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1984  for  certain 
of    the    Departments    of 

and  Human  Services, 
and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 


APRIL  28 


and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


tiT 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 

of    the    Departments    of 

health  and  Human  Services. 

and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:001 
Appropriations 
HUD-Indepe  ident   Agencies   Subcommit- 


hearings  i 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
or  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Emergency       Management 
md  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
Corporation. 

SD-124 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriatii^ 

Interior  and|Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
tlmates 
Strategic 
Naval 
mentof 


hearings  i 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

tor  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

Petroleiun  Reserve,  and  the 

Petroleum    Reserves.    Depart- 

Snergy. 

SD-138 


APRIL  39 


and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
br  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
program  I    of    the    Departments    of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAT  2 

8:30  ~a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  3 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Lat>or,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-192 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 
2:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

SD-138 

MATS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 

MAY  12 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

MAY  18 

10:00  aan. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SR-418 
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MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

MAY  34 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-134 

JUNES 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  IS 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 

JUNE  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans*  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

JUNE  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  2 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MARCH  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  of  Medi- 
care. 

SD-828 

JULY  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  management  In  implementing  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems  at  mul- 
tiple VA  hospital  sites. 

SR-418 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7W^«cfay,  March  1,  1983 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  Tou, 
O  God.  for  aU  the  gifts  of  life.  In  spite 
of  the  turmoil  that  people  face  and 
the  uncertainty  of  tomorrow,  we  yet 
are  aware  that  today  is  a  day  of  grace, 
in  which  we  have  opportimity  to  live 
and  love  and  serve.  Make  us  conscious 
of  the  blessings  of  this  day  and  the 
ways  we  have  to  live  our  lives  in 
thanksgiving  for  all  the  good  promises 
that  are  ours.  For  this  day  and  all 
Your  mercies,  O  God.  we  offer  this  our 
prayer.  Amen. 


The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  81-754.  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hatfizld  as  a  member,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission.  « 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  96-388. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  97-84.  ap- 
pointed Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Dah- 
PORTH,  and  Mr.  Dole  as  members,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
and  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  PhUip, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  their  official  visit  to 
the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  PubUc  Law  86-380,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Duhen- 
BEROER  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  94-118, 
appointed  Mr.  Roth  as  a  member,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  83-420,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  D'Amato  as  a  member,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Gallaudet  College. 


ETERNAL  HOSTHJTY  TO 
TYRANNY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
learned  last  week  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  constitutional  guardian 
of  our  liberties,  has  recently  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  ratings  and  censor- 
ship bureau  over  the  films  which 
Americans  are  expected  to  see. 

I  would  remind  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  an  American  birthright— the 
subject  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  remarks 
when  he  said,  "I  have  sworn  eternal 
hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man." 

The  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  the 
freedom  of  mind  and  the  American 
birthright,  but  we  have  learned  that 
we  must  constantly  defend  them,  and 
apparently  not  all  of  the  would-be  ty- 
rants are  foreign  in  origin. 

Perhaps  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  be  well  advised  to  review 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  determine  how  much  of  it  is 
being  spent  for  the  suppression  of  free 
inquiry. 

Every  age  has  its  cranks  and  bullies 
who  would  presume  to  tell  the  rest  of 
us  what  we  can  think  about,  and  with 
this  new  act  of  attempted  coercion 
fresh  upon  our  minds,  should  take 
note  that  it  is  particularly  dangerous 
for  the  executive  branch  to  try  this 
kind  of  tyranny.  They  are  wrong  over 
there  if  they  think  the  taxpayers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  POLITICAL 

UnTIATTVE  ON  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  El  Salva- 
dor, I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  press  reports  that  the  President  is 
considering  a  substantial  increase  in 
military  assistance  to  that  govern- 
ment, including  an  increase  in  U.8. 
personnel. 

For  the  past  2  years.  Mi.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  has  been  pursuing  a 
military  solution  in  El  Salvador.  Yet. 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  provided 
almost  $144  million  in  military  aid 
since  fiscal  year  1981.  the  military  sit- 
uation Is  obviously  deteriorating 
rather  than  improving. 

This  underscores  my  view,  and  the 
view  of  an  increasing  nimiber  of  Amer- 
icans, that  there  cannot  be  a  purely 
military  solution  to  the  problems  in  EH 
Salvador.  While  U.S.  military  aid  can 
probably  prevent  a  victory  by  the  op- 
position, at  least  in  the  short  term,  it 
cannot  defeat  the  opposition,  and  thus 
the  war  will  only  continue  and  intensi- 
fy. This  will  inevitably  lead  to  increas- 
ing polarization  in  this  country  and  in 
Central  America  itself. 

It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  reassess  U.S.  policy 
and.  in  consultation  with  Congress,  to 
explore  the  possibUity  of  achieving  a 
political  solution  in  El  Salvador  that 
addresses  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
conflict  in  that  nation.  This  does  not 
mean  turning  over  power  to  the  oppo- 
sition through  negotiations  but  rather 
a  demonstrated  willingness  to  discuss 
without  preconditions  the  basis  for  a 
political  settlement  within  the  context 
of  free  elections. 

If  the  administration  is  willing  to  do 
this.  I  believe  that  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress would  be  willing  to  work  with 
the  administration  in  an  effort  to  sta- 
bilize the  immediate  situation  as  a 
basis  for  moving  toward  a  political  so- 
lution. However,  if  the  administration 
continues  to  ignore  congressional  con- 
cerns and  continues  down  the  present 
path  of  ever-increasing  military  in- 
volvement. I  believe  there  will  be  in- 
creasing divisiveness  in  this  coimtry 
and  further  deterioration  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

In  short,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Reagan  administration  will  not  move 
forward  with  proposals  to  deepen  our 
military  involvement  in  El  Salvador 
until  it  has  explored  the  possibilities 
for  achieving  a  bipartisan  consensus 
on  U.S.  policy.  Many  of  us  believe  that 
it  Is  worth  the  time  and  effort  to  see 
whether  such  a  consensus  can  be 
achieved. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FOR   NATION- 
INVEST- 


Commission   has 

and  raised  the 

education  and  training 

counties  in  Appa- 
participated  fully  in 
Commission  and  still 
as  the  overall  ARC 
phased  down  from  its 

For  this   reason,   Mr. 

strong  support  of  H.R. 


OP  MEliffiERS  TO 
COMMITTEES 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resl>lution  (H.  Res.  108)  and 
inupediate  consideration. 

the  resolution,  as  f  ol- 


r»d 


H.  Rn.  108 
Th4t  the  following  named  Mem- 
are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House 


the  Budget:  Phil  Oramm, 
Following  Representative  Be- 


01   Oovemment   Operations: 
Idiho: 


Public  Works  and  Trans- 
Martin,  Illinois,  to  rank  fol- 
Daub,  Nebraslta; 
0n    Veterans'    Affairs:    Phil 
to  rank  after  Representa- 
Oregon. 


NO  REASON  FOR  EXORBITANT 
NATURAL  GAS  PRICES 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minhte  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH,  B4r.  Speaker,  when  we 
have  a  glut  of  natural  gas,  there  is  no 
reason  our  consumers  are  facing  exor- 
bitant natural  gas  prices.  In  the  lame- 
duck  session,  late  last  year,  we  should 
have  addressed  this  issue  and  faced 
this  issue  squarely,  as  many  of  us 
pleaded;  but  there  were  forces  here  in 
Congress  who  saw  It  differently. 

Now  is  preeminently  the  time  for  us 
to  act,  and  we  must  have  answers  to 
some  nagging  questions. 

First,  why  are  we  purchasing  natural 
gas  from  Algeria  or  even  Canada  at 
three  times  the  market  price? 

Second,  why,  under  the  lower  cost 
contracts  signed  in  the  last  6  months, 
lowering  the  producers'  costs,  have 
consumers'  costs  continued  to  go  up 
and  up? 

These  questions  must  be  answered, 
and  Congress  must  act  now  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people. 


FORMER  DEFENSE  OFFICIAIJS 
MISSED  THE  BOAT  ON  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
prominent  headlines  in  this  morning's 
news  read.  "Defense  Cuts  of  $135  Bil- 
lion Urged."  I  was  gratified  to  see  that 
an  accompanjring  headline  under- 
scored the  fact  that  these  are  former 
administration  officials  who  are  lead- 
ing this  charge  against  defense  spend- 
ing. 

These  are  the  same  former  high  offi- 
cials who  presided  over  our  Nation's 
crumbling  defense  posture  during  the 
last  two  decades.  These  same  former 
national  defense  policymakers  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  now  critical 
rebuilding  of  our  aged  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  need  to  modernize  our  Navy 
and  Air  Force  with  adequate  ships  and 
planes,  and  our  need  to  boost  military 
pay  to  attract  quality  soldiers. 

These  same  former  officials  neglect- 
ed to  foresee  two  decades  of  an  unsur- 
passed offensive  military  machine 
being  assembled  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  an  overwhelming  arsenal  of 
missiles  being  targeted  toward  West- 
em  Europe. 

These  former  officials  missed  the 
boat  then;  they  are  discredited.  They 
certainly  are  not  privy  to  the  knowl- 
edge our  leaders  have  today.  Why 
should  we  listen  to  them  now? 


EL  SALVADOR:  TIME  TO 
NEGOTIATE.  NOT  ESCALATE 

(Blr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  BCr.  Speaker,  at 
the  very  moment  when  parties 
throughout  Central  America  are  sig- 
naling increased  willingness  to  consid- 
er a  negotiated  rather  than  a  military 
settlement  to  conflicts  in  the  region, 
when  the  armed  opposition  in  El  Sal- 
vador has  atmounced  a  unilateral 
cease-fire,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  his- 
toric visit  to  the  region  by  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  John  Paul  II— a  human 
symbol  of  peace  and  reconciliation— 
the  approach  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  a  one-note  litany 
of  more  money,  more  guns,  more  bul- 
lets and  now  the  possibility  of  more 
advisers,  whose  noncombatant  role  is. 
ominously,  said  to  be  under  review. 

The  administration  continues  to 
blunder  ahead  imder  the  mistaken 
conception  that  one-dimensional  mili- 
tary options  will  solve  deep-seated  po- 
litical and  social  problems.  At  a  time 
when  we  desperately  need  a  flexible 
two-track  policy  of  firmness  in  support 
of  democratic  ideals  coupled  with  a 
willingness  to  seek  negotiated  settle- 
ments to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  the 
administration  seems  committed  to  a 
program  that  might  be  labeled  all 
stick  and  no  carrot. 

Once  again  we  see  applied  that  mis- 
guided principle  which  helped  shape 
our  effort  in  Southeast  Asia  two  dec- 
ades ago— if  the  policy  does  not  work, 
double  the  money  and  men  and  try 
again.  This  domino  theory  of  decision- 
making may  cause  us  to  stimible  un- 
wittingly into  a  wider  war  in  Central 
America  that  neither  we  nor  our 
southern  neighbors  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  to  ne- 
gotiate, not  escalate.  We  simply  must 
cease  treating  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  as  pawns  in  an  East- West  con- 
flict. Protecting  the  pride  of  politi- 
cians in  America  must  never  l>e  consid- 
ered more  important  than  saving  the 
lives  of  innocent  Third  World  people. 

Instead  of  further  sabre-rattling,  the 
administration  should  signal  American 
willingness  to  explore  more  peaceful 
approaches  to  the  problems  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  in  Central  America  as  a 
whole.  A  first  step  on  the  path  to 
peace.  I  am  convinced,  would  be  the 
appointment  of  a  prestigious  special 
envoy  who  would  be  empowered  to 
work  with  all  interested  parties  in  the 
region  to  find  solutions  to  the  kinds  of 
social  and  political  problems  that 
bombs  and  guns  will  only  exacerbate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  object  strenuously  to  the  ad- 
ministration's tapping  of  an  additional 
$60  million  from  the  Government's 
unforeseen  emergency  fund  to  buy 
more  gtms  for  El  Salvador's  military. 
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The  unforeseen  emergency  in  America 
today  is  the  Joblessness  of  our  people, 
not  the  failure  of  an  interventionist 
toreiga  policy. 


A  REALISTIC  COHERENT 
DEFENSE  STRATEGY  NEEDED 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
projected  Federal  deficits  are  both  dis- 
turbing and  unacceptable.  There  can 
no  longer  be  any  question  but  that  we 
must  change  the  structure  of  Federal 
spending.  A  necessary  part  of  this 
effort  must  be  to  change  the  anticipat- 
ed spending  levels  for  defense  acquisi- 
tions. We  must  have  a  realistic  and  co- 
herent defense  strategy  or  face  the 
consequences — confiscatory  taxes, 

unacceptably  high  deficits  or  both. 

Outside  of  the  Congress  the  momen- 
tvaa  for  this  change  continues  to  build. 
The  cover  of  time  magazine,  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Business  Roundtable, 
the  report  of  the  National  Governor's 
Conference  all  agree.  We  cannot  aUow 
defense  siiendlng  to  increase  by  10  per- 
cent. The  economy  carmot  accommo- 
date such  a  Jump,  and  the  American 
people  will  not  tolerate  such  reckless 
growth.  If  we  do  not  begin  now  to  ex- 
amine our  major  defense  investments, 
events  will  overtake  us  and  the 
damage  to  our  economic  well-being— as 
well  as  our  defense  capabilities— will 
be  irrevocable. 

The  facts  are  clear.  We  must  reduce 
our  procurement  account.  It  is  pro- 
curement which  the  administration 
would  triple  between  1980  and  1984.  It 
is  procurement  which  would  double 
again  between  1984  and  1988.  We 
would  rather  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration—but we  can.  if  we  must,  work 
without  them. 

I  call  upon  my  Republican  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  seeking  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  leadership  and  co- 
operation. 

The  decisions  we  make  today  on 
major  investment  programs  will  deter- 
mine, for  this  decade  and  beyond,  not 
oiJy  our  defense  capability  but  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  entire  eco- 
nomic program. 


House  as  section  103  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1979,  leg- 
islation which  never  received  final 
congressional  action. 

Unfortimately,  erosion  on  this 
Chesapeake  Bay  island  has  not  slowed, 
and  prompt  action  is  imperative,  if  the 
unique  community  on  the  island  is  to 
be  saved.  The  inhabitants  are  direct 
descendants  of  early  English  settlers. 
Like  their  17th  century  forebears,  the 
20th  century  islanders  speak  with  an 
Elizabethan  accent,  and  make  their 
living  off  the  resources  of  the  bay. 
Forcing  the  members  of  this  tradition- 
al community  off  the  island  would 
cause  grave  social  and  economic  hard- 
ships for  them,  and  would  significant- 
ly diminish  the  diversity  of  America's 
cultural  heritage. 

The  erosion  of  the  island  also 
threatens  two  federally  funded  con- 
struction projects,  a  water  treatment 
plant  and  an  airport.  The  water  treat- 
ment plant,  currently  under  construc- 
tion, has  been  funded  with  $3.5  million 
from  the  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  The  air- 
port has  received  $650,000  in  Federal 
funds  during  several  phases  of  con- 
struction over  the  last  15  years.  To 
allow  this  substantial  Federal  invest- 
ment to  be  endangered  would,  of 
course,  be  most  unfortunate. 

I  urgently  solicit  the  support  and  as- 
sistance of  all  Members  of  Congress  in 
gaining  approval  of  this  important 
project. 


TO 
TAN- 


D  1215 

EROSION  CONTINUES 

THREATEN      VIRGINIA'S 

GIER  ISLAND 

(Mr.  BATEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  construct  an  erosion  control  struc- 
ture on  Tangier  Island,  Va.  This  proj- 
ect was  previously  approved  by  the 


Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act.  have 
all  but  stopped  the  clubbing  of  these 
baby  seals.  For  the  first  time  in  any- 
one's memory,  the  Catuuiian  Govern- 
ment has  called  off  the  hunt  this  year. 
Given  that  there  will  be  almost  no 
market  for  the  white  pelts  in  the  next 
2  years,  it  appears  likely  that  the  hunt 
can  be  stopped  indefinitely. 

To  all  of  you  who  have  Joined  me  in 
trjring  to  raise  this  issue  in  Europe  and 
around  the  world,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you.  As  one  who 
has  witnessed  the  seal  hunt  first  hand, 
I  can  tell  you  that  today  marks  one 
small  step  toward  a  more  humane 
world. 


MORATORIUM  ON  SEAL  HUNT  IN 
CANADA 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  terms  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 236  and  Senate  Resolution  266, 
both  passed  in  the  97th  Congress, 
today  is  the  National  Day  of  the  Seal. 

How  fitting  and  gratifying  it  is.  then, 
to  get  the  news  that  yesterday  the 
Coimcil  of  Ministers  of  the  Ehiropean 
Community  voted  a  2-year  ban  on  the 
import  of  products  from  young  harp 
seals.  This  action  is  the  result  of  years 
of  work  by  many  citizens  around  the 
world  who  have  expressed  outrage  at 
the  brutal  clubbing  of  baby  harp  seals 
on  the  ice  floes  off  Newfoundland 
every  year  aroimd  this  time.  Many  of 
these  concerned  citizens  are  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Over  the  last  year, 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  Joined  me  in  sending 
telexes  to  the  Europeans  urging  them 
to  enact  this  ban. 

This  2-year  moratorium  comes  on 
the  heels  of  a  temporary,  voluntary 
ban  which  expired  today.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  two  actions,  along  with  a 
similar  U.S.  policy  contained  in  our 


CONCERN  FOR  SAFETY  OF  U.S. 
TROOPS  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  third  time  I  have  addressed  this 
body  regarding  the  U.S.  Marines  in 
Lebanon,  and  each  time  my  concern 
for  their  safety  has  grown. 

Last  week,  the  administration  specu- 
lated that  it  would  increase  the  size 
and  duration  of  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Lebanon.  I  have  written  the  President, 
teUing  him  that  I  iielieve  this  action 
would  be  ill  advised  under  current  cir- 
cumstances and  urging  him  to  bring 
our  troops  home.  I  wish  to  submit  the 
text  of  that  letter  for  the  Record. 

CONCRZSS  OP  THE  UNrTCD  STATES, 

Hot7SE  OF  Representatives, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  March  1.  1983. 
Hon.  RONAU)  Reagam, 

T7i«  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pkesidekt:  1  am  distressed  to 
learn  of  your  administration's  speculation 
of  increasing  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
contingent  in  Lebanon.  Once  again.  I  must 
appeal  to  you  to  bring  our  troops  home. 

At  the  time  of  their  deployment  in  Sep- 
tember of  1982.  you  advised  Congress  that 
the  Marines  would  be  in  Lebanon  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  and  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  our  troops  becoming  involved  in 
hostilities.  It  has  become  apparent  that  nei- 
ther of  these  criterion  exists  at  this  time. 
Inasmuch  as  the  1973  War  Powers  Act 
limits  to  60-90  days  your  authority  to 
commit  troops  to  hostile  or  potentially  hos- 
tile areas  without  Congressional  approval  or 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  considering  that 
your  compliance  with  the  War  Powers  Act 
has  already  been  called  into  question,  I 
think  you  would  be  poorly  advised  to  in- 
crease the  U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon  under 
current  circimistances. 

In  the  interest  of  protecting  the  lives  of 
American  Servicemen,  I  urge  you  to  bring 
our  boys  home. 

With  best  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ike  Skeltoh, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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IN  CONSTOERATION 
JOBS  BILL 


XTPCOMING 

(Mr.  EDOi)R  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDOAl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
move  ahead  '  rlth  consideration  of  an 
emergency  st  mulus  package  to  deal 
with  the  curr  jnt  unacceptable  rate  of 
imemploymeift,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  consider  sotne  key  points: 

First,  any  obs  pacltage  should  be 
targeted  both  toward  needed  projects 
and  activities  and  toward  those  areas 
of  the  Natior  which  are  experiencing 
the  most  diie  unemployment  prob- 
lems. 

Second,  we  jught  to  spend  money  in 
those  labor  ir  tensive  fields  which  pro- 
vide the  greiitest  stimulus  effect  on 
the  overall  ec  momy.  We  should  not  be 
appropriating  money  that  will  sit  on 
the  shelf  wait  ing  to  be  expended. 

The  sketch!  reports  that  we  have  re- 
ceived thus  fjr  on  the  activities  of  the 
Appropriatioils  Committee  leads  me  to 
have  some  v  orries  about  these  key 
points.  The  j<  ibs  bill  that  the  commit- 
tee is  going  t(  •  present  to  us  this  week 
contains  ver'  little  assurance  that 
money  will  gc  where  it  is  needed  most. 
Do  we  really  need  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  emergency  water  resource 
development,  while  employment  train- 
ing and  assistance  is  funded  only  at 
$200  million  i  nd  health  care  programs 
at  only  $80  ui  ider  the  current  formula- 
tion of  the  jol  >s  bUl? 

Last  Thursday  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  target  Federal  assistance 
for  repairing  water  supply  infrastruc- 
ture to  those  distressed  regions  of  the 
country  whic  i  have  traditionally  been 
ineligible  for  Federal  water  develop- 
ment fimds. 

Today  I  ari  introducing  a  jobs  bill 
that  would  ti  xget  stimulus  to  a  series 
of  labor-int  snsive,  environmentally 
beneficial  programs  ranging  from 
public  transportation  to  enhancement 
of  fish  and  w  Idlif e  management  facili- 
ties. I  am  irtroducing  the  bill  in  an 
effort  to  proi  lote  a  discussion  of  alter- 
natives to  the  more  traditional  types 
of  public  wc  rks  projects  often  criti- 
cized for  the  ir  environmental  impact. 
My  bill  wouL  I  create  new  programs  in 
areas  ignore<  or  underfimded  in  past 
efforts  to  de\iBlop  energy  and  water  re- 
sources. Conservation  of  resources  and 
rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities 
would  be  em]  ihasized. 

It  is  my  h<  pe  that  future  efforts  to 
stimulate  th«  economy  and  create  jobs 
will  take  int<  accoimt  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  will  recog- 
nize the  jobi  ^creating  potential  of  re- 
source consei  vation. 

The  legisla  tion  is  also  different  from 
previous  effdrts  at  public  works  jobs 
creation  in  t  hat  safeguards  are  estab- 
lished throui  ;h  citizen  review  boards  to 
lnsiu>e  that  program  money  is  wisely 


spent  on  needed  projects  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  environment. 

The  bill  is  a  progressive  attempt  to 
wed  environmental  concerns  with  ef- 
forts to  deal  firmly  with  unemploy- 
ment and  steer  our  national  economy 
toward  recovery  and  growth. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  convenes  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, March  2,  1983.  it  convene  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AixxANDKR).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORFEITURE  A  TOOL  DJ 
FIGHTING  DRUG  TRAFFICKERS 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlES.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
National  Governor's  Conference  this 
weekend,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  FBI  Director  said  that  we  need 
new  tools  to  combat  drug  trafficking, 
such  as  better  means  of  seizing  the 
profits  of  drug  traffickers,  and  using 
those  forfeited  profits  to  finance  other 
antidrug  efforts. 

What  they  did  not  say  to  Governors 
was  that  the  President  had  such  a  bUl 
on  his  desk  last  year,  and  that  it  was 
vetoed  at  their  lu-ging.  They  objected 
to  a  provision  which  they  called  radi- 
cal that  would  coordinate  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  among  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Actually,  that  approach  was  not  rad- 
ical at  all.  We  have  in  fact  had,  since 
1979,  a  drug-coordinating  office,  al- 
though its  role  has  been  relegated  to 
essentially  education  and  demand  re- 
duction, rather  than  coordinating 
overall  policy  and  enforcement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Crime  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  assured  both  the  White 
House  and  the  Justice  Department 
that  I  will  continue  to  work  with  them 
in  a  joint  effort  to  fight  crime  and 
combat  drug  abuse  and  trafficking. 
That  effort  is  not  well  served,  howev- 
er, when  the  Justice  Department  un- 
veils so-called  bold  new  initiatives  that 
it  in  fact  torpedoed  just  a  few  months 
ago. 


women  in  this  coimtry  back  to  work. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  only  part  of 
the  answer  to  national  unemployment. 
I  think  the  other  half  of  the  solution 
can  be  foimd,  not  here  in  Washington 
but  back  home  in  our  congressional 
districts. 

This  past  Saturday  and  Sunday  in 
Bucks  County  and  eastern  Montgom- 
ery County,  Pa.,  we  organized  a  jo'js 
telethon,  urging  people  without  work 
to  call  us.  We  received  almost  4.000 
telephone  calls  from  the  unemployed 
this  past  weekend  and  today,  Tuesday, 
we  are  asking  employers  who  have 
jobs  available  to  caU  us.  In  the  first 
hour  this  morning  we  received  over 
200  job  offers  for  people  who  were 
looking  for  worlt. 

This.  I  think,  can  help  form  part  of 
-the  solution,  with  the  private  sector 
and  the  public  sector  working  togeth- 
er, working  here  in  Washington  and  at 
home  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  other  Members 
of  the  House  to  consider  the  jobs  tele- 
thon idea.  It  will  not  solve  the  imem- 
ployment  problem  in  America  over- 
night, but  at  least  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  we  have  helped  put  sev- 
eral hundred  people  back  to  work. 


JOBS  TELETHON  PROGRAM 
PROVES  EFFECTIVE 
(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute.)        

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  will  consider  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  bill, 
putting  thousands  of  yoimg  men  and 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF      H.R.       1310.      EMERGENCY 
MATHEMATICS     AND     SCIENCE 
EDUCATION  ACT 
Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-10)  on  the  resolu- 
ton  (H.  Res.   109)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1310)  to 
provide  assistance  to  improve  elemen- 
tary,   secondary,    and    postsecondary 
education  in  mathematics  and  science; 
to  provide  a  national  policy  for  engi- 
neering, technical,  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel: to  provide  for  cost  sharing  by 
the  private  sector  in  training  of  such 
personnel;    and    for    other   purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  ACrr  of  1983 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  999)  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources located  on  public  or  Indian 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  999 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"American  Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1983". 


OOMGRBSSIOHAI.  FIlfDniGS  AMD  PURPOSE 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Piroiiios.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  public  lands,  resources,  and  facilities, 
including  parks,  rangelands,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, forests,  water  resources,  fishery  facili- 
ties, historic  and  cultural  sites,  and  urban 
and  community  resources,  have  become  sub- 
ject to  Increasing  public  use  and  resource 
production  demands; 

(2)  the  condition  of  many  of  these  lands, 
resources,  and  facllltlps  has  deteriorated  as 
a  result  of  these  Increasing  uses  and  de- 
mands and  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of 
Government  agencies  to  adequately  staff 
and  fund  the  maintenance  necessary  to 
arrest  the  deterioration: 

(3)  public  land  management  agencies  have 
a  responsibility  to  assure  that  public  lands 
and  resources  are  managed— 

(A)  to  assure  continued  productivity, 

(B)  to  protect  public  health  and  safety, 
and 

(C)  to  assure  their  wise  and  economic  con- 
servation, maintenance,  and  use; 

(4)  a  program  designed  to  systematically 
guide  and  enhance  the  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, and  improvement  of  our  public 
lands,  resources,  and  facilities  is  urgently 
needed:  and 

(5)  youth  conservation  programs  have 
proven  highly  successful  and  cost  effective 
in  providing  training  and  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed youth  and  In  assisting  land  manage- 
ment agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
reduce  the  bacUog  of  neglected  public  land 
conservation,  rehabilitation  and  Improve- 
ment projects  and  to  carry  out  other  public 
land  resource  management  work. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

to— 

(1)  reduce  the  backlog  of  conservation,  re- 
habiliUtion,  and  Improvement  work  on  the 
public  lands,  prevent  the  further  deteriora- 
tion of  public  lands  and  resources  and  facili- 
ties, conserve  energy  and  restore  and  main- 
tain community  lands,  resources,  and  facili- 
ties; 

(2)  establish  an  American  Conservation 
Corps  to  carry  out  a  program  to  improve,  re- 
store, maintain,  and  conserve  public  lands 
and  resources  In  the  most  cost-effective 
manner; 

(3)  use  such  program  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  carrying  out  needed 
public  land  and  resource  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, and  improvement  projects; 

(4)  provide  for  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram In  such  manner  as  will  foster  conserva- 
tion and  the  wise  use  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources  through  the  establishment  of 
working  relationships  among  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  Indian  tribes, 
and  other  public  and  private  organizations; 
and 

(5)  use  this  program  to  Increase  (by  train- 
ing and  other  means)  employment  opportu- 
nities for  young  men  and  women  especially 
those  who  are  economically,  socially,  phys- 
ically, or  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
who  may  not  otherwise  be  productively  em- 
ployed. 

DEmiTIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  except  where  other- 
wise expressly  provided. 

(2)  The  terms  "public  lands"  and  "publicly 
owned  lands"  mean  any  lands  and  waters 
(or  Interest  therein)  owned  or  administered 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  a  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ment. 


(3)  The  term  "program"  means  the  public 

lands  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement program  established  under  this 

Act. 

(4)  The  term  "program  agency"  means 
any  PWeral  agency  or  Instrumentality  with 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  any 
public  or  Indian  lands,  any  SUte  agency 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  manage  the 
program  in  that  SUte,  and  the  governing 
t>ody  of  any  Indian  tribe. 

(5)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tril>e,  band,  nation,  or  other  group 
which  is  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  term  also  includes  any 
Native  village  corporation,  regional  corpora- 
tion, and  Native  group  esUbllshed  pursuant 
to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.). 

(6)  The  term  "Indian"  means  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

(7)  The  term  "Indian  lands"  means  any 
real  property  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  any 
real  property  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
SUtes  for  Individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  and  any  real  property  held  by  indi- 
vidual Indians  or  Indian  tribes  which  is  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  on  alienation  Imposed  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

(8)  The  term  "employment  security  serv- 
ice" means  the  agency  In  each  of  the  several 
SUtes  with  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  unemployment  and  employment 
programs,  and  the  oversight  of  local  labor 
conditions. 

(9)  The  term  "chief  administrator"  means 
the  head  of  any  program  agency  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  paragraph  (4). 

(10)  The  term  "eimjllee"  means  any  indi- 
vidual enrolled  In  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  In  accordance  with  section  5. 

(11)  The  term  "SUte"  means  any  SUte  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

PUBLIC  LAUDS  COKSERVATIOM,  REHABILITATIOK, 
AND  IKPROVEKENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Establishment  and  Administra- 
tion or  Program.— Not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  after  consulUtlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  esUblish  and 
administer  a  public  lands  conservation,  re- 
habiliUtlon,  and  Improvement  program  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Under 
such  program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
assistance  to  program  agencies  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  residential 
and  nonresidential  American  Conservation 
Corps  centers  and  for  the  ImplemenUtlon 
by  the  American  Conservation  Corps  of 
projects  designed  to  carry  out  such  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  Projects  Included.— The  program  es- 
Ubllshed under  this  section  may  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  projects  such 


(1)  forestry,  nursery,  and  sUvicultural  op- 
erations; 

(2)  wildlife  hablUt  conservation,  rehablll- 
Utlon,  and  improvement; 

(3)  rangeland  conservation,  rehabilitation, 
and  improvement: 

(4)  recreational  area  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement; 

(5)  urban  revitalization; 

(6)  historical  and  cultural  site  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance: 


(7)  fish  culture  and  habitat  maintenance 
and  Improvement  and  other  fishery  aaslst- 
ance: 

(8)  road  and  traU  maintenance  and  im- 
provement: 

(9)  erosion,  flood,  drought,  and  storm 
damage  assistance  and  control; 

(10)  stream,  lake,  and  waterfrmt  harbor 
and  port  improvement,  and  pollution  con- 
trol; 

(11)  insect,  disease,  rodent,  and  fire  pre- 
vention, and  control; 

(12)  Improvement  of  abandoned  railroad 
bed  and  right-of-way; 

(13)  energy  conservation  project*  and  re- 
newable resource  enhancement; 

(14)  recovery  of  biomass  from  public 
lands,  particularly  forestlands;  and 

(15)  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
strip-mined  lands.  

(c)  Preference  por  Certain  Projects.— 
The  program  shall  provide  a  preference  for 
those  projects  which— 

(1)  wUl  provide  long-term  benefiU  to  the 
public: 

(J)  will  provide  meaningful  work  experi- 
ence to  the  enrollee  Involved; 

(3)  will  be  labor  intensive;  and 

(4)  can  be  planned  and  Initiated  promptly. 

(d)  Limitation  to  Public  Lands.- Projects 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  program  shall  be 
limited  to  projects  on  public  lands  or  Indian 
lands  except  where  a  project  Involving  other 
lands  will  provide  a  documented  public  ben- 
efit and  reimbursement  will  be  provided  to 
the  program  agency  for  that  portion  of  the 
total  costs  of  the  program  which  does  not 
provide  a  public  benefit.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  reimburse- 
ment referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shaU  be  retained  by  the  program  agency 
and  shall  be  used  by  the  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  other  projects  under 
the  program. 

(e)  Consistency.— The  Secretary  and  the 
chief  administrators  of  other  program  agen- 
cies shall  assure  that  projects  selected  and 
carried  out  under  this  Act  for  conservation, 
rehabUlUtlon.  or  Improvement  of  any 
public  lands  are  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  and  poUcies  reUtlng  to  the 
management  and  administration  of  such 
lands,  with  all  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law,  and  with  all  management,  operational, 
and  other  plans  suid  documents  which 
govern  the  administration  of  the  area. 

(f)  Conservation  Centers.- (1)  Each  pro- 
gram agency  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  of  conservation  centers  to  carry 
out  projects  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Applications  for  approval  of  conserva- 
tion centers  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Each  application  shall  contain.  In 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary— 

(A)  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  performance  goals  for  the  con- 
servation center  and  a  description  of  the 
types  of  projects  to  be  carried  out.  including 
a  description  of  the  types  and  duration  of 
txalnlng  (Including  work  experience)  to  be 
provided: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  facilities  and 
equipment  to  be  available  for  use  In  the 
center; 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  enrollees 
and  crew  leaders  necessary  for  the  proposed 
proJecU,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
services  of  such  personnel  will  be  required, 
and  the  services  which  will  be  required  for 
their  support; 

(D)  a  plan  for  managing  the  conservation 
center,  supplying  the  necessary  equipment 
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and  mmtertel.  i  ad  mdministering  the  payroll: 
and 

(E)  such  otl  er  information  aa  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pres  aibe. 

(3)  In  appro  Ing  conser/atlon  centers,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  cost  and  i  leans  of  transportation  avail- 
able between  Jie  center  and  the  homes  of 
the  enrollees  <  rho  may  be  assigned  to  those 
centers.  The  1  icatlon  and  type  of  conserva- 
tion centers  shall  be  selected  in  such 
manner  as  wl^  Increase  the  enrollment  of 
economically,  jsocially.  physically,  and  edu- 
cationally dis  M)vanta«ed  youths,  and  of 
youths  from  a  eas  of  high  unemployment. 

(g)  Local  <\ovwuaaBr  Pahucipatioii.— 
Any  State  ca  Tying  out  a  program  under 
this  Act  shall  provide  a  mechanism  under 
which  local  g(  ivemments  in  the  State  may 
be  approved  I  y  the  SUte  to  participate  in 
the  program  a  nd  to  carry  out  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(h>  Aoaxno  nts.— Program  agencies  may 
enter  into  cor  tracts  and  other  appropriate 
arrangements  with  local  government  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
management  (if  conservation  centers  under 
the  program. 

(i)  Jonrr  Pf  ojkts.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  d<  velop  jointly  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  regulations  designed  to  allow, 
where  approp-iate.  joint  projects  in  which 
activities  supwrted  by  fimds  authorized 
under  this  aA  are  coordinated  with  activi- 
ties supporte<^  by  funds  authorized  under 
employment  md  training  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  the  ;  Jepartment  of  Labor  (includ- 
ing the  Job  Ti  lining  Partnership  Act).  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  standards  for  ap- 
proval of  joint  projects  which  meet  both  the 
purposes  of  tiis  Act  and  the  purposes  of 
such  employ  nent  and  training  statutes 
under  which  ^unds  are  available  to  support 
the  activities  Jproposed  for  approval.  Such 
regulations  stall  also  establish  a  single 
mechanism  fo  '  approval  of  joint  projects  de- 
veloped at  the  State  or  local  leveL 

ERBOIXMEirl  ;  rtrifDUIG,  and  MAHACEMEirT 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  ;!in«0LLiaNT  w  Program.— (1) 
Enrollment  ii  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  shall  be  limited  to  individuals  who.  at 
the  time  of  en  "oUment,  are— 

(A)  unemple  yed; 

(B)  not  lesi  than  sixteen  or  more  than 
twenty-five  y(ars  of  age  (except  that  pro- 
grams limited  to  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  m  &y  include  individuals  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  and  not  more  than 
twenty-one  yc  urs  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
enrollment):  i  nd 

(C)  citizens  ir  lawful  permanent  residents 
of  the  Unite<  States  or  lawfully  admitted 
alien  paroleeslor  refugees^ 

(2)  Except  ih  the  case  of  a  program  limit- 
ed to  the  mor  ths  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
indtvlduala  wl  to  at  the  time  of  applying  for 
enrollment  h  ive  attained  age  sixteen  but 
not  attained  kge  nineteen,  and  who  are  no 
longer  eim)Usd  in  any  secondary  school 
■hall  not  be  Enrolled  unless  they  give  ade- 
quate wrltteil  assurances,  under  criteria  to 
be  eatabUshe  I  by  the  Secretary,  that  they 
did  not  leave  ichool  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enrolling. 

(8)  The  sel  (Ctlon  of  enrollees  to  serve  In 
the  American  Conservation  Corps  in  any 
conaervation^nter  shall  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  chief  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram agencyl 
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from  those  q\  allfied  persons  who  have— 

(A)  applied  to,  or  been  recruited  by.  the 
program  agei  cy,  a  State  employment  securi- 
ty service,  ai  admlniatrative  entity  under 
the  Job  Trai  Ung  Partnership  Act.  commu- 


EnroUees  shall  be  selected 


nlty  or  commimlty-based  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, the  sponsor  of  an  Indian  program,  or 
the  sponsor  of  a  migrant  or  seasonal  farm- 
worker program;  and 

(B)  been  screened  for  eligibility  and  re- 
ferred to  the  program  agency  by  the  State 
employment  security  service. 

(4)  In  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  en- 
rollees. special  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  both— 

(A)  economically.  sociaUy,  physically,  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  youths,  and 

(B)  youths  residing  In  areas,  both  rural 
and  urban,  which  have  substantial  unem- 
ployment. 

(5)(A)  Except  for  a  program  limited  to  the 
months  of  June.  July,  and  August,  any 
qualified  individual  selected  for  enrollment 
may  he  enrolled  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  months.  When  the  term  of  en- 
rollment does  not  consist  of  one  continuous 
twenty-four-month  term,  the  total  of  short- 
er terms  may  not  exceed  twenty-four 
months. 

(B)  No  individual  may  remain  enrolled  in 
the  American  Conservation  Corps  after  that 
individual  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
six. 

(b)  Serviczs,  Facilities.  Supplibs.  Et 
Cetkha.- The  program  agency  shall  provide 
such  quarters,  board,  medical  care,  transpor- 
tation, and  other  services,  facilities,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  for  conservation  centers.  When- 
ever possible,  the  Secretary  shall  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  have  such  logistical  support  provided  by  a 
military  installation  near  the  proposed 
center,  including  the  provision  of  temporary 
tent  centers  where  needed.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  basic  standards  of  health,  nu- 
trition, sanitation,  and  safety  for  all  conser- 
vation centers,  and  shall  assure  that  such 
standards  are  enforced. 

(c)  Conservation  Center  Management 
AND  Project  Supervision.— ( 1 )  Every  con- 
servation center  shall  have  sufficient  super- 
visory staff  appointed  by  the  chief  adminis- 
trator which  may  Include  enrollees  who 
have  displayed  exceptional  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

(2)  No  project  shall  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  on-site  presence  of  knowledgeable 
and  competent  supervision,  and  all  projects 
undertaken  shall  be  documented  in  advance 
in  an  approved  written  project  plan  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4(e)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Ptnronio.- (1)  The  Secretary  may 
award  grants  to.  or  enter  into  agreements 
with,  program  agencies  for  the  funding  and 
operation  of  conservation  centers  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
grant  to,  or  enter  into  any  agreement  with 
any  program  agency  for  the  funding  of  any 
conservation  center  under  this  Act  unless 
such  agency  certifies  that  projects  carried 
out  by  the  conservation  center  will  not— 

(A)  result  in  the  displacement  of  individ- 
uals currently  employed  (either  directly  or 
under  contract  with  any  private  contractor) 
by  the  program  agency  concerned  (including 
partial  displacement  through  reduction  of 
nonovertime  hours,  wages,  or  employment 
benefits): 

(B)  result  in  the  employment  of  any  indi- 
vidual when  any  other  person  is  in  a  layoff 
status  from  the  same  or  substantially  equiv- 
alent job  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
gram agency  concerned;  or 

(C)  impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

(3)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (6)  (A)  and  (B)  to  carry  out  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year— 


(A)  not  less  than  35  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture by  State  program  agencies; 

(B)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture pursuant  to  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture: 

(C)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture by  program  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior; 

(D)  not  less  than  5  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  SecreUry  for  expend- 
iture by  the  governing  bodies  of  participat- 
ing Indian  tribes;  and 

(E)  the  remaining  amount  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  for  expenditure 
by  other  Federal  program  agencies  and  for 
demonstration  projects  or  projects  of  spe- 
cial merit  carried  out  by  any  program 
agency  or  by  any  nonprofit  organization  or 
local  government  which  is  undertaking  or 
proposing  to  undertake  projects  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

10  per  centum  of  the  amount  disbursed  to 
State  agencies  under  subparagraph  (A)  (or 
to  local  governments  within  the  State  where 
paragraph  (4)  applies)  and  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  disbursed  to  State  agencies 
under  paragraph  (6)(C)  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  the  States  and  90  per  centum 
of  such  amount  shall  be  distributed  among 
such  States  proportionately  according  to 
the  total  youth  population  of  such  States 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  census).  Any  State  receiving  funds 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  under  paragraph 
(6)(C)  for  the  operation  of  any  conservation 
center  shall  be  required  to  provide  not  less 
than  15  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  operation 
of  such  center.  Any  State  receiving  funds 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  under  paragraph 
(6)(C)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  provide  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  of  such  funds  to 
local  governments  approved  by  the  State 
under  section  4(g)  to  carry  out  projects 
under  this  Act  unless  no  such  local  govern- 
ment In  that  State  Is  approved  before  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year.  In  any  case  where 
no  such  local  government  Is  approved  before 
the  end  of  such  fiscal  year,  such  10  per 
centum  may  be  expended  by  the  State  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

(4)  If.  at  the  commencement  of  any  fiscal 
year,  any  State  does  not  have  a  program 
agency  designated  by  the  Governor  to 
manage  the  program  in  that  State,  then 
during  such  fiscal  year  each  local  govern- 
ment within  such  State  may  establish  a  pro- 
gram agency  to  carry  out  the  program 
within  the  political  subdivision  which  is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  local  govern- 
ment. In  any  such  case,  the  State  share  (or 
a  reasonable  portion  thereof.  Including 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (6)(C))  for  such  State 
may  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary  for 
expenditure  by  such  local  government  pro- 
gram agencies  to  carry  out  the  program 
within  such  political  subdivisions.  Such 
local  government  program  agencies  shall  be 
in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments as  State  program  agencies.  Where 
more  than  one  local  government  within  a 
State  has  established  a  program  agency 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
allocate  funds  between  such  agencies  in 
such  manner  as  he  deems  equitable. 

(5)  Payments  under  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  and  at  such  intervals  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary. 


(6XA)  There  is  authorlied  to  be  impropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  purpoaes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1989  from  so 
much  of  the  following  amoimU  as  would 
otherwise  be  credited  to  miaoellaneous  re- 
ceipts in  the  Treasury— 

(i)  all  franchise  fees  estimated  to  be  col- 
lected for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  by  the 
Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and 

(il)  all  receipts  estimated  to  be  due  and 
payable  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  concerned  from  (I)  permit  fees  (includ- 
ing fees  for  special  use  permits)  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, (II)  sales  of  timber  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  (III)  leas- 
iiUE  activities  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  other  than  leasing  ac- 
tivities under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1930  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.)  or  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30 
n.S.C.  351  et  seq.). 

Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(B)  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subparagn^h  (A)  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1989  shall  be 
$250,000,000. 

(C)  In  addition  to  other  amounU  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (3KA),  from  so  much  of  the  amounts 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  and  (11) 
as  would  otherwise  be  credited  to  miscella- 
neous receipU  In  the  Treasury,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
for  expenditure  by  State  program  agen- 
cies— 

(i)  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983;  and 
(11)  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1989. 

(7)  Contract  authority  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  avaUabUity  of  appro- 
priations. 

(8)  Funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
only  be  used  for  activities  which  are  In  addi- 
tion to  those  which  would  otherwise  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  area  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds. 

(9)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  any  program  agency  for 
projects  during  each  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  major  capital  equip- 
ment. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  STATUS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  General.— Except  as  othe* 
wise  specifically  provided  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  enrollees  and  crew  leaders  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  Federal  employment: 

(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  enrollees  and  crew  leaders  shall  be 
deemed  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
any  service  performed  by  any  person  as  an 
enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  compensation  of  Federal  employees 
for  work  Injuries,  enrollees  and  crew  leaders 
shall  be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  8101 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  that  subchapter  shall  apply, 
except— 

(A)  the  term  "performance  of  duty  shall 
not  Include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  member 
or  crew  leader  while  absent  from  his  or  her 


aaalgned  poet  of  duty,  except  while  partici- 
pating in  an  activity  authorized  by  or  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  conservation  center  supervisory 
staff  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or 
during  travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty); 
and 

(B)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee's  or  crew 
leader's  employment  Is  terminated. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  chapter  171  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  tort  claims 
procedure,  enrollees  and  crew  leaders  shall 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee 
of  the  Govenunent"  as  defined  in  section 
2671  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  section  5911  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  allowances 
for  quarters,  enrollees  and  crew  leaders 
shall  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  in  that  section. 

(b)  Amxhsmxnt  or  Title  5.— Section 
8332(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  service  as  an  enrollee  or  crew  leader 
only  If  the  enrollee  or  crew  leader  in  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  later  becomes 
subject  to  this  subchapter.". 

USE  or  volunteers 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Where  any  program  agency  has 
authority  to  iise  volunteer  services  in  carry- 
ing out  functions  of  the  agency,  such  agency 
may  use  volunteer  services  for  purposes  of 
assisting  projects  related  to  conservation 
centers  established  under  this  Act  and  may 
expend  funds  made  available  for  those  pur- 
poses to  the  agency.  Including  fimds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  to  provide  for  serv- 
ices or  costs  incidental  to  the  utilization  of 
such  volimteers.  including  transportation, 
supplies,  lodging,  subsistence,  recruiting, 
training,  and  supervision. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  recruit,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  classification  laws, 
rules  or  regulations,  the  services  of  individ- 
uals contributed  without  compensation  as 
volunteers  for  aiding  or  in  facilitating  the 
activities  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

(2)  In  accepting  such  services,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(A)  shall  not  permit  the  use  of  volunteers 
in  hazardous  duty  or  law  enforcement  work, 
or  in  policymaking  processes  or  to  displace 
any  employee,  enrollee.  crew  leader,  or 
other  participant  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  may  provide  for  services  or  cosU  Inci- 
dental to  the  utilization  of  volunteers.  In- 
cluding transportation,  supplies,  lodging, 
subsistence,  recruiting,  training,  and  super- 
vision. 

(3)  Volunteers  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  tort 
claims  provisions  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries. 

SPECIAL  responsibilities  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Pay.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish standards  for— 

(1)  rates  of  pay  for  enrollees  which  shall  ^ 
be  not  less  than  the  wage  required  by  sec- 


tion 8(aKl)  of  the  Fftlr  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  UJB.C.  20«(aXl)): 

(2)  rates  of  pay  for  crew  leaders  which 
shall  be  at  a  wage  comparable  to  the  com- 
pensation in  effect  for  grades  08-3  to  G8-7: 
and 

(3)  reasonable  hours  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  Coohmnation.— The  Secretary  and  the 
chief  administrators  of  other  program  agen- 
cies carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act 
shall  coordinate  the  programs  with  related 
Federal.  State,  local,  and  private  activities. 

(c)  Military  Exzmftion  Study.— The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  others  as  may  be  appropriate, 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  various  forms  of 
public  service  (such  as  accorded  by  this  Act 
and  other  public  service  programs)  being 
substitutable  for  service  \inder  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  UJ5.C.  App.  45fl).  A 
report  containing  the  resulta  of  the  study 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

education,  guidance,  and  placement 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Academic  Credit.— Whenever 
possible,  the  Secretary  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  award  of  academic  credit  by 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  to  en- 
rollees for  competencies  developed  from 
work  experience  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Study.— (1)  Program  agencies  shall  use 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  them  to  provide  training  and  educa- 
tional materials  and  services  for  enrollees 
and  may  enter  Into  arrangements  with  aca- 
demic institutions  or  education  providers,  to 
Include  local  education  agencies,  community 
colleges,  four-year  colleges,  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  and  community  based  or- 
ganizations, for  academic  study  by  enrollees 
during  nonworklng  hours  to  upgrade  liter- 
acy skills,  obtain  a  high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalency,  or  college  degrees,  or  en- 
hance employable  skills.  Enrollees  who  have 
not  obtained  a  high  school  diploma  or  Its 
equivalency  shall  have  priority  to  receive 
services  under  this  subsection.  Whenever 
possible,  an  enrollee  seeking  study  or  train- 
ing not  provided  at  his  or  her  conservation 
center  shall  be  offered  assigrunent  to  a  con- 
servation center  providing  such  study  or 
training. 

(2)  Standards  and  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  awarding  of  academic  credit  and  cer- 
tifying educational  attaiimient  in  programs 
conducted  under  subsection  (bXl)  of  this 
section  shall  be  consistent  with  the  require- 
ment of  applicable  State  and  local  law  and 
regulation. 

(c)  Certification.- The  program  agencies 
shall  provide  certification  of  the  training 
skills  acquired  by  enrollees  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  program.       

(d)  Guidance  ant  Placement. — The  pro- 
gram agency  shall  provide  such  Job  guid- 
ance and  placement  information  and  assist- 
ance for  enrollees  as  may  be  necessary. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  In  coordi- 
nation with  appropriate  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations. 

evaluation  and  pilot  projects 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Research  and  Evaluation.— 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  research 
and  evaluation  to— 

(1)  determine  costs  and  benefits,  tangible 
and  otherwise,  of  work  performed  under 
this  Act  and  of  training  and  employable 
skills  and  other  beneflte  gained  by  enrollees. 
and 
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—The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
at  which  avilian  Conserva- 
actlrities  were  undertaken  for 
>nninlng  a  suitable  location 
commemorate  the  Civilian 
^_  Not  later  than  one  year 
the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
submit  a  report  to  the 
_  the  results  of  the  study 
this  section.  The  report 
estimates  and  recommen- 
egislative  action. 

A  mUAL  RKPOKT 

I  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
Pfesident  and  to  the  Congress 
year  a  report  detailing 
ciuried  out  under  this  Act. 
be  submitted  not  later 
31  of  each  year  following 
enactment  of  this  Act.   The 
„_  (1)  conservation  worli 
ace  >mpli8hments  and  benefits; 
which  youth  who  are  eco- 
soci^y,  physically  or  education- 
have  been  enrolled  in 
}y  the  program:  (3)  other 
md  (4)  problems  and  oppor- 
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attention.    The    Secretary 
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ce isiders  appropriate. 
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Merit   Systems   Protection 
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shall  be  deemed  an  interested  person  for 
purposes  of  the  application  of  such  require- 
ments. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"displacement"  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  any  partial  displacement  through  reduc- 
tion of  nonovertime  hours,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment benefits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skkltoh).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
YouwG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlihg). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
stime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  floor  HJl.  999,  the  American 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1983.  This 
act  would  establish  a  program  similar 
in  concept  to  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  the  1930's. 

Like  the  old  CCC.  the  American 
Conservation  Corps  would  have  two 
basic  goals— to  help  provide  jobs  for 
our  Nation's  young  people  and  to  help 
conserve  our  public  lands  and  commu- 
nity resources. 

H.R.  999  has  187  cosponsors  in  the 
House,  representing  46  States  and  ter- 
ritories. The  bUl  is  essentially  identical 
to  H.R.  4861  which  passed  the  House 
during  the  97th  Congress  by  a  wide 
margin  (291-102). 

This  legislation  was  the  outgrowth 
of  oversight  hearings  held  in  1981  on 
two  programs  slated  for  termination 
by  the  administration— the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  a  summer  pro- 
gram, and  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  a  year-roimd  program.  We 
found  that  the  previous  programs 
were  cost  effective  in  accomplishing 
needed  conservation  work  and  in  pro- 
viding jobs  for  unemployed  youth. 
The  YCC  returned  an  average  of  $1.04 
in  work  for  each  dollar  expended;  the 
YACC  returned  $1.20.  In  many  cases, 
the  value  of  the  work  was  four  or  five 
times  the  amoimt  expended. 

Equally  important,  agencies  who 
used  the  programs  found  them  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  supplementing 
their  conservation  and  maintenance 
programs.  Young  people  who  partici- 
pated testified  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
grams for  them;  they  learned  new 
skills  and  work  habits,  and  gained  a 
better  vmderstanding  of  themselves 
and  the  outside  world.  Indeed,  in  the 
YACC  program,  over  70  percent  of  the 
youth  went  on  to  "positive  place- 
ments'—that is.  back  to  school,  or  to 
better  Jobs  or  the  military. 


HJl.  999  would  essentially  estoblish 
a  consolidated  program  that  Is  more 
directed  to  serving  disadvantaged 
youth.  It  Is  aimed  at  enhancing,  but 
not  duplicating,  other  training  and  Job 
programs. 

The  American  Conservation  Corps 
would  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Labor.  The  program  would  be 
ftmded  from  certain  Federal  revenues 
from  various  permitting  and  leasing 
activities. 

The  basic  appropriations  ceiling 
would  be  limited  to  $50  million  in 
fiscal  1983  and  $250  million  annually 
thereafter  through  fiscal  1989.  Of 
these  amounts.  35  percent  would  be 
distributed  to  States,  25  percent  each 
to  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture.  5  percent  to  participating 
Indian  tribes,  and  10  percent  to  other 
Federal  agencies— such  as  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority— and  for  special 
projects.  An  additional  $10  million  in 
fiscal  1983  and  $50  million  annually  in 
fiscal  years  1984-89  would  be  author- 
ized for  State  programs.  States  would 
be  required  to  provide  15  percent 
matching  funds  and  a  mechanism— in- 
cluding at  least  10  percent  of  the 
State's  funding  share— for  local  gov- 
ernment participation. 

Conservation  projects  would  include 
conservation  of  forests,  fish,  wildlife, 
rangelands  and  soils;  revitalization  of 
urban  areas  and  preservation  of  his- 
toric sites;  maintenance  of  recreational 
areas;  energy  conservation  and  produc- 
tion of  renewable  resources. 

The  program  would  have  both  a 
year-round  and  summer  component. 
Enrollees  must  be  unemployed  and  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25  for  the 
year-roimd  program,  and  between  15 
and  21  for  the  summer  program.  Spe- 
cial consideration  in  recruiting  and  se- 
lecting eru-ollees  would  be  given  to  dis- 
advantaged youth  who  live  in  areas  of 
substantial  imemployment. 

Opportunities  for  training  and  aca- 
demic study  would  be  provided  and 
certification  granted  for  skills  ac- 
quired. Volimteers  could  be  used  to 
supplement  the  program.  However,  no 
project  could  displace  existing  employ- 
ees; an  appeals  mechanism  is  provided 
in  the  event  that  any  employee  is  dis- 
placed. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  legislation.  In  addition  to  the  tre- 
mendous support  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Interior  Committee  and  our  many 
cosponsors,  I  would  like  to  thank  our 
colleagues  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee— in  particular,  Cam- 
Perkins,  Gus  Hawkins,  John  Eioen- 
BORN  and  Jim  Jeptords— for  the  work 
they  have  done  in  helping  to  improve 
the  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  worked  so  hard  on  it, 
including    Loretta    Neumann,    Dora 
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Miller,  and  Clay  Peters  from  the  Inte- 
rior Committee;  and  Clark  Rechtin 
and  Beth  Buehlmann  from  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  many 
organizations  who  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  bill,  and  would  like  to 
insert  a  list  of  them  following  my  re- 
maiks. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Sydney  Howe,  of  the  Hiunan  Environ- 
ment Center,  Mr.  Rex  Ressler  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  Ms. 
Susan  Harjo  of  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund,  Hi.  John  Gunther  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Mr. 
William  Haskins  of  the  National 
Urban  League  and  Mr.  John  Graves  of 
the  National  Association  of  CCC 
Alumni. 

Last.  I  would  like  to  note  that  a  com- 
panion bill,  S.  27.  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Moyhihan 
and  BiATHiAS.  I  am  optimistic  that  we 
will  soon  see  the  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

There  could  be  no  better  time  than 
now.  Youth  unemployment  remains  at 
all-time  highs  and  the  backlog  of  con- 
servation work  is  growing  daily.  In 
April  of  this  year  we  will  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Let  us  celebrate  this 
great  landmark  of  the  past  by  giving 
our  Nation  a  program  with  fresh  hope 
for  the  future. 

Supporting  Organizations 

APL-CIO.  American  Forestry  Association. 
Center  for  Community  Change.  Children's 
Foundation,  Environmental  Action,  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fund,  Environmental 
Policy  Center,  Environmentalists  for  Pull 
Employment,  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Full 
Employment  Action  Council.  Human  Envi- 
ronment Center,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America.  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund,  NAACP.  National  As- 
sociation of  CCC  Alumni,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts,  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Conservation  Corps  Pro- 
gram Agents,  National  Association  of  State 
Parli  Directors,  National  Audubon  Society, 
National  Board- YWCA,  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers, 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Na- 
tional Council  of  La  Raza,  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women,  National  Parlts  and  Con- 
servation Association,  National  Recreation 
and  Parli  Association.  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, National  Urban  League,  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  National  Youth  Work  Alli- 
ance, Native  American  Rights  Fund,  Natu- 
ral Resources  Defense  Council,  Northeast 
Utilities,  Preservation  Action,  Roosevelt 
Centennial  Youth  Project,  Sierra  Club,  The 
Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In- 
surance Company,  The  Wilderness  Society, 
Trust  for  Public  Land,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  U.S.  Student  Association,  Urban 
Environment  Conference,  United  Rubber, 
Cork  linoleum  and  Plastic  Workers  of 
America- AFL-CIO  (Local  Union  No.  7. 
Alu-on.  Ohio),  Campfire  Incorporated. 

D  1230 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


BCr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bill  now  imder  consideration.  H.R.  999, 
legislation  desic^ed  to  establish  the 
American  Conservation  Corps. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  a  bill  nearly 
identical  to  this  one  passed  the  House 
last  year,  but  failed  to  receive  action 
by  the  Senate.  If  this  legislation  was 
meritorious  and  needed  last  year,  it  is 
all  the  more  needed  this  year.  Our  Na- 
tion's unemployment  situation  is  one 
of  real  desperation.  I  do  not  feel  that 
any  one  single  piece  of  legislation  can 
be  adequate  and  sensitive  enough  to 
solve  the  overall  unemployment  prob- 
lem. It  will  likely  take  a  number  of  in- 
dividual efforts,  and  this  bill  Is  one  of 

This  bill  Is  modeled  after  the  suc- 
cesses of  a  number  of  similar  popular 
predecessor  programs,  ranging  from 
the  famous  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC)  of  depression  days,  up 
through  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (YCC)  and  Young  Adult  Conser- 
vation Corps  (YACC)  of  more  current 
times.  This  bill  is  designed  to  take  the 
best  features  and  experiences  of  all  of 
these  and  incorporate  them  into  a  new 
program  to  continue  on  where  the 
latter  two  programs  have  left  off,  as 
they  have  been  basically  terminated 
through  recent  budget  reductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  public  lands  and  re- 
sources have  for  decades  suffered  from 
insufficient  maintenance  attention 
due  to  limited  fimding  and  staffing.  In 
addition,  our  national  economy  is  cur- 
rently in  such  condition  that  great 
nimibers  of  people  are  out  of  work- 
now  at  a  level  imequaled  since  the  end 
of  the  Great  Depression.  Reports  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicate 
that  in  January  1983.  total  unemploy- 
ment reached  10.4  percent;  youth  un- 
employment reached  22.7  percent,  and 
minority  youth  unemployment  42.8 
percent.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  obviously 
an  extremely  serious  matter. 

This  bill  would  combine  the  problem 
of  inadequate  public  resources  mainte- 
nance with  that  of  major  unemploy- 
ment to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
each  other:  The  maintenance  needs 
would  be  addressed  by  the  unem- 
ployed, and  both  needs  would  mutual- 
ly benefit. 

Moreover,  past  history  indicates  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  a  very 
cost-effective  manner.  The  enactment 
and  implementation  of  this  bill  will 
not  solve  the  unemployment  problems 
of  all  of  our  young  people,  nor  will  it 
solve  all  of  our  public  resource  mainte- 
nance needs,  but  it  will  help.  It  is  at 
least  a  constructive  step  forward  in  a 
current  environment  where  not  much 
else  that  is  tangible  and  proven  to  be 
workable  by  a  good  track  record  is 
aroimd  to  grab  hold  of. 

I  am  also  inspired,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  less  tangible  emotional,  education- 
al, and  psychological  effects  that  such 
employment  can  bring  to  our  yoting 
people.  This  is  an  age  where  young 


people  are  being  majorly  shaped  and 
Influenced  in  attitudes  and  thought. 
The  record  is  strong  and  clear,  from 
participants  In  the  CCC  program  of 
the  1930'8  to  the  YCC  and  YACC  pro- 
grams of  today,  that  the  life  goala. 
career  pursuits,  and  shorter  range  am- 
bitions and  attitudes  of  many  yoimg 
people  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
healthful,  resource-related  working  re- 
lationships engendered  by  this  type  of 
program. 

In  both  the  long  and  the  short  nm, 
a  program  such  as  this  is  good  for 
America.  It  Is  an  investment  in  both 
her  resources  and  her  people.  What 
could  constitute  a  more  worthwhile 
objective,  particularly  at  a  time  like 
this? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  obser- 
vations I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  pertaining  to  specific  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  importance 
of  section  4(e)  which  requires  that  all 
projects  selected  be  consistent  with 
provisions  of  all  laws,  policies,  and 
management,  and  operational  plans 
which  preexist  in  governing  the  par- 
ticular resource  area  affected  by  the 
projects.  The  language  of  this  subsec- 
tion was  further  strengthened  by  the 
Interior  Committee  this  year  to  make 
the  point  strong  and  clear  that  all 
projects  must  be  supportive  of  the 
area's  needs  and  administrative  agen- 
cy's mission. 

The  committee  also  strengthened 
the  language  of  subsection  5(c)  of  the 
bill  to  complement  the  concerns  of 
subsection  4(e).  Language  added  here, 
as  a  new  paragraph  (2)  says: 

No  project  shall  be  undertaken  without 
the  on-site  presence  of  Icnowledgeable  and 
competent  supervision,  and  all  projects  un- 
dertaken shall  be  documented  in  advance  In 
an  approved  written  project  plan  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4(e)  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  continuing  and  often 
credible  allegation  made  of  past  youth 
employment  programs  is  that  they 
have  not  always  performed  priority 
conservation  work  projects  and  they 
too  often  have  lacked  adequate  onsite 
supervision.  A  consequence  can  be  the 
production  of  nonessential  or  low  pri- 
ority work,  and  in  the  extreme,  actual 
damage  to  the  resources,  rather  than 
benefit.  The  administration  has  made 
a  major  point  of  this  concern  in  pre- 
senting its  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  agree  that  to  the  extent  that 
past  programs  have  Ijeen  afflicted 
with  this  type  of  problem,  it  is  totally 
unacceptable  and  it  absolutely  must  be 
totally  rectified.  These  recent  amend- 
ments which  I  have  just  referred  to 
and  which  I  instigated,  are  designed  to 
address  and  rectify  this  matter. 

Section  5(a)(4)  provides  that  "special 
consideration"  is  to  be  given  the  re- 
cruitment and  selection  of  enrollees 
who  are  disadvantaged  and  residing  In 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 
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we  can  best  put  the  unemployed  back 
to  work.  Although  there  seems  to  be  a 
bipartisan  consensus  on  the  need  for  a 
Jobs  bill.  I  believe  we  must  look  harder 
at  the  proposals  before  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  effectively  provide 
jobs  for  those  who  need  them  most. 

Fortunately,  the  ACC  proposal 
before  us  today  addresses  the  imem- 
plojmaent  problem  in  a  constructive, 
cost-effective  way.  First,  it  concen- 
trates on  hiring  the  unemployed, 
giving  special  emphasis  to  disadvan- 
taged youth  and  those  who  live  in 
areas  of  high  imemployment. 

Second,  the  programs  created  by 
this  bill  are  labor-intensive.  According 
to  CRS  estimates,  they  would  create 
20,000  year-round  jobs  and  50,000 
summer  jobs. 

In  terms  of  targeting  Federal  efforts 
toward  getting  the  unemployed  back 
to  work,  I  believe  this  bill  takes  an  in- 
finitely better  approach  than  what  we 
are  considering  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  that  Is  scheduled 
for  action  this  week.  Now,  public 
works  has  its  place  in  Federal  policy 
and  some  of  the  work  outlined  in  the 
$4.6  billion  measure  needs  to  be  done. 
In  my  opinion  much  of  it  does  not 
need  to  be  done.  However,  the  point  is 
that  we  must  not  kid  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  a  public  works  bill  Is  the 
best  way  to  create  jobs  with  Federal 
policy. 

If  our  last  public  works  program,  the 
Local  Public  Works  (LPW)  of  the  late 
1970's.  is  any  indication,  we  may  put 
more  vmemployed  people  back  to  work 
with  the  $250  million  spent  on  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  than  we 
will  be  by  spending  $4.6  billion  on 
public  works.  According  to  CBS,  under 
the  LPW  only  13  percent  of  those 
given  Jobs  were  actually  unemployed 
Just  prior  to  being  hired.  In  addition. 
the  ratio  of  labor  to  nonlabor  costs 
was  1  to  3  and  the  cost  per  slot  of 
direct  employment  was  $64,500. 

In  fact,  while  total  employment 
under  the  public  works  program  we 
will  consider  will  run  into  the  tens  of 
thousands,  M  the  recent  past  is  any 
guide  only  about  9.000  of  these  work- 
ers will  actuaUy  be  taken  off  the  un- 
employment roUs  by  the  program. 

I  cite  these  figures  only  to  point  out 
that  a  Jobs  program  has  to  encompass 
more  than  just  public  works.  Conser- 
vation work,  such  as  that  provided  for 
under  this  bill,  offers  a  way  to  perform 
the  backlog  of  needed  conservation 
work  in  this  country  at  a  reasonable 
cost  and  in  a  way  that  will  help  put 
some  people  to  work  who  do  not  cxa- 
rently  have  Jobs. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  and  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  briefly  to 
me. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


ISi.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (»4r.  PnKiiis)  for  the  tre- 
mendous help  that  he  has  given  in  get- 
ting this  bill  expeditiously  through  his 
committee  and  for  the  great  support 
that  he  has  given  to  it.  both  in  this 
Congress  and  the  last.  I  certainly  do 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man frmn  Ohio,  for  his  remarks.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
more  responsible  for  keeping  the  idea 
of  youth  conservation  jobs  programs 
alive  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  999,  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  Act  of 
1983. 

When  22  years  ago  last  month, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  I  introduced  the  first  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (YCC).  Actually.  I  authored 
three  bills  during  that  Congress  to 
create  the  YCC.  one  of  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  only  to  die  in  the  Rules 
Committee  before  we  could  get  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 

The  very  first  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  next  Congress  represented  an- 
other attempt  to  establish  the  YCC. 
Unfortunately,  despite  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  other  support- 
ers, we  were  again  unable  to  win  pas- 
sage before  the  88th  Congress  came  to 
a  close. 

Diu-ing  every  Congress  which  fol- 
lowed. I  continued  to  cosponsor  at- 
tempts to  create  the  YCC.  I  believed 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  there  was  need 
for  a  program  modeled  after  President 
Roosevelt's  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  which  would  provide  American 
youth  with  work  and  training  opportu- 
nities and,  at  the  same  time,  protect 
and  improve  public  lands  and  re- 
sources. 

Gradually,  those  who  believed  as  I 
did  in  the  need  for  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps— like  Senator  Scoop  Jack- 
sow  and  former  Congressman  Lloyd 
Meeds— began  to  win  friends  and  influ- 
ence people  for  our  way  of  thinking. 

Finally,  in  1970,  9  years  after  my 
first  attempt,  we  were  able  to  pass  leg- 
islation which  created  the  first  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  Although  that 
measure  only  established  the  program 
on  a  demonstration  basis,  we  had  our 
foot  in  the  door.  In  1972.  during  the 
92d  Congress,  I  was  among  the  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  successful  legislation 
to  expand  and  reauthorize  the  YCC 
for  2  years.  Then,  in  1974.  I  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  to  greatly  expand  the 
scope  of  YCC  activities  and  to  make 
the  authority  for  the  program  perma- 
nent, and  that  bill  became  law. 


Unfortunately,  the  old  YCC  pro- 
gram fell  prey  in  1981  to  the  meat  ax 
style  of  budget  cutting  advanced  so 
formidably  by  the  ciurent  administra- 
tion. In  addition,  we  lost  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  (CETA.  title 
VIH)  at  that  time  as  weU.  Those  were 
sad  days  for  me.  indeed.  However, 
today  I  see  new  hope  on  the  horizon. 

So.  in  keeping  with  the  history  of 
my  commitment  to  youth  conservation 
employment  efforts.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  assisted  in  the  development  of 
the  legislation  on  behalf  of  which  I 
now  spfittit. 

The  biU  before  us  today  Is  fimda- 
mentaUy  the  same  as  H.R.  4861.  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  twice  during  the 
97th  Congress,  but  which  never  re- 
ceived consideration  by  the  Senate.  As 
was  the  case  with  H.R.  4861  last  year. 
H.R.  999  has  been  reported  favorably 
by  both  the  Education  and  Labor  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tees, by  a  26  to  2  vote  and  a  voice  vote, 
respectively.  The  bill  currently  has  187 
cosponsors.  coming  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

H.R.  999  addresses  simultaneously 
two  distressing  problems  now  con- 
fronting this  Nation:  Youth  unem- 
ployment of  epidemic  proportions  and 
the  accelerating  deterioration  of 
public  lands  and  facilities. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  re- 
leased in  January  indicate  that  the 
rate  of  overall  youth  unemployment  in 
December  1982  reached  a  distressing 
23  percent,  while  the  minority  youth 
unemployment  rate  was  an  abhorrent 
49.5  percent.  Furthermore,  the  imem- 
ployment figures  I  have  just  quoted  do 
not  even  include  those  youths  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  jobs,  whose 
numbers  are  now  legion. 

The  increased  usage,  decreased 
maintenance  and  resulting  decline  of 
our  public  lands  tuid  facilities— parks, 
forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  so  forth— 
Is  widespread  and  well  known  to  all  of 
us. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  has 
been  formulated  to  combat  both  of 
these  critical  national  illnesses.  It  is  a 
legacy  of  the  sound  and  historically 
proven  legislative  judgment  which 
half  a  century  ago  provided  this 
Nation  with  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  Additionally,  the  bill  has  at  its 
foundation  the  successful  elements  of 
two  more  recent  youth  conservation 
employment  programs:  The  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps.  Before 
their  demise  in  fiscal  year  1981,  these 
two  programs  produced  benefits  in  the 
form  of  needed  conservation  work 
which  exceeded  total  program  costs, 
while  employing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  otherwise  jobless  youth. 

However,  I  must  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  several  impor- 
tant improvements  which  make  H.R. 


999  very  different  from  these  past 
youth  conservation  efforts. 

Unlike  either  the  YCC  or  the  YACC. 
the  American  Conservation  Corps 
gives  special  consideration  in  recruit- 
ing and  selecting  enrollees  to  disadvan- 
taged youth  and  youth  from  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  so  that  Job  op- 
portunities are  better  targeted  to 
those  most  in  need. 

Also  unlike  its  predecessors.  H.R.  999 
establishes  a  funding  mechanism 
which  insures  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  public 
lands  are  reinvested  in  those  lands  to 
guarantee  their  continued  preserva- 
tion and  productivity.  This  is  achieved 
by  requiring  that  funds  appropriated 
to  support  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  come  from  imallocated  receipts 
generated  by  such  activities  as  timber 
cutting,  mineral  leasing  and  franchis- 
ing on  public  lands. 

This  bill  also  embodies  a  newly  en- 
hanced role  for  both  State  and  local 
governments  through  its  requirement 
that  at  least  35  percent  of  the  funds 
be  allocated  to  the  States  and  that  10 
percent  of  such  fimds  be  made  avail- 
able to  local  governments  for  the  oper- 
ation of  ACC  projects. 

A  number  of  amendments  added  to 
the  bill  last  year  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  provide  for  better 
coordination  of  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  projects  with  related  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  order  to  minimize  duplica- 
tion and  expand  scarce  resources.  Per- 
haps the  hallmark  of  this  improved  co- 
ordination is  the  authority  provided  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Labor  to  establish  standards  and 
mechanisms  for  approval  of  joint,  sep- 
arately funded  projects  combining 
ACC  activities  with  those  funded 
imder  such  statutes  as  the  newly  en- 
acted Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

The  major  amendment  added  to  the 
bill  by  our  committee  this  year  Is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  career  potential 
of  ACC  enrollees  after  their  participa- 
tion by  requiring  that  program  agen- 
cies spend  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
their  funds  to  provide  education  serv- 
ices to  enrollees  during  nonworking 
hours,  with  priority  for  those  without 
high  school  diplomas. 

Finally.  H.R.  999  includes  strong 
provisions  to  prohibit  the  displace- 
ment of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  sector  employees 
as  the  result  of  implementation  of  the 
act,  so  that  we  do  not  inadvertently 
create  unemployment  in  our  effort  to 
cure  it. 

This  biU  represents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Far  too  rarely  do 
we  get  the  opportunity  in  a  single  vote 
to  address  at  once  two  problems  as 
urgent  as  youth  unemployment  and 
the  deterioration  of  public  lands.  This 
legislation  represents  the  wisest  kind 


of  investment  this  country  can  possi- 
bly make:  An  investment  in  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  its 
people  and  its  natural  bounty.  These 
make  up  the  true  wealth  of  this 
Nation.  Remember  one  simple,  histori- 
cal fact— all  that  America  is  now.  or 
ever  has  been,  has  sprung  from  her 
most  precious  and  only  original  re- 
sources: Her  people  and  her  land.  The 
question  now  before  us  is.  WiU  we 
make  a  vitally  needed,  sound  and  long 
overdue  investment  in  both? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
seizing  this  golden  opportimlty  by 
voting  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  biU  H.R.  999. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bkredtkr). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  I  have  risen  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  creation  of  an 
American  Conservation  Corjis.  Today  I 
rise  again  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  worthy  legislation. 

Much  talk  is  heard  in  Washington 
these  days  of  make-work  jobs  bills, 
budget-busters  with  little  purpose  but 
to  prime  the  pumps  of  Members'  re- 
election campaigns.  The  American 
Conservation  Corps,  I  can  assiu«  you. 
is  not  a  slicldy  pacluged  version  of  the 
typical  pork  barrel  boondoggle  which 
saps  the  Federal  Treasury  and  fosters 
public  cynicism  about  their  Govern- 
ment. 

The  American  Conservation  Corps 
builds  upon  a  proven  concept,  first 
tested  in  the  Depression  by  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps.  It  merges  the 
present  day  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  but  eliminates  the  past 
flaws  in  administrative  structure 
which  kept  both  programs  from  reach- 
ing their  full  potential.  I  know  that 
this  Member,  and  I  am  sure  many 
others,  heard  many  positive  comments 
about  the  benefits  of  the  YACC  and 
the  YCC  from  program  participants, 
program  managers,  and  commimity 
leaders.  The  American  Conservation 
Corps,  with  its  solid  administrative 
structure,  can  multiply  those  benefits 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  also  know  that,  in  the  course  of  vis- 
iting national  parks  dining  the  last 
year,  and  talking  to  superintendents 
and  to  other  personnel  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  we  saw  a  good 
many  trails  were  not  open,  grass  was 
not  mowed,  a  variety  of  other  tasks 
once  accomplished  by  the  YACC  or 
YCC  were  not  accomplished.  In  other 
cases,  professionals  were  moved  from 
their  professional  responsibilities  to 
pick  up  the  slack. 

Several  States  have  already  recog- 
nized the  value  of  this  type  of  youth 
conservation  corps  program.  Eighteen 
hundred  young  people  are  at  work  in 
California  now  with  300  recently  de- 
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tailed  to  per  orm  emersency  flood  re- 
habilitation rork.  They  have  also  la- 
bored in  the  hot  Sun  to  clean  miles  of 
creek  bed  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
damaged  by  i  o  oil  spill. 

Last  summ  ir  250  young  lowans  from 
ages  14  to  18  toiled  for  mtnimum  wage 
at  15  sites  ac  ^mb  the  State.  Eight  Con- 
necticut Stat  i  installations  will  benefit 
from  the  lax>rs  of  60  young  corps- 
members  unler  that  State's  recently 
enacted  youh  conservation  program. 
ffmtiar  proj  icts  are  in  operation  or 
under  debats  in  more  than  a  dozen 
other  States. 

No  one  expects  that  these  young 
workers  will  Accomplish  miracles,  that 
they  will  biAld  great  wonders  of  the 
world  or  perform  highly  skilled  tasks. 
However,  the  young  workers  of  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  will  do 
the  backbrei  kking,  unglamorous  tasks 
which  are  n<  netheless  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources 
while  leamii  g  important  worker  skills, 
facts,  and  altitudes.  They  accomplish 
the  work  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 
Most  import  uitly,  they  will  gain  per- 
sonally from  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  engaged  In  a  beneficial  work  expe- 
rience. 

All  SO  Sta«s  will  benefit  from  this 
program.  Perhaps  100,000  disadvan- 
taged youths  wUl  ultimately  be  em- 
ployed. Nee<  ed  conservation  work  will 
be  complete!  at  a  minimal  cost.  The 
American  C<  naervation  Corps  will  be  a 
wise  investiient  of  public  funds.  I 
strongly  urg  !  you  to  vote  for  H.R.  999. 

Mr.  SEIB  iSUilNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  reco  pilze  at  this  time  the  tre- 
mendous su]  iport  and  leadership  given 
to  this  legia  ation  by  Chairman  Udall 
of  the  CoDU  aittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affair ,  and  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentlem  in  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDAiiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  ria  !  in  support  today  of  HJl. 
999,  the  Am  jrican  Conservation  Corps 
Act.  The  bl  I  reported  by  my  commit- 
tee is  very  dmilar  to  legislation  pre- 
sented to  til  e  House  in  June  1982  and 
passed  at  tl:  at  time  by  a  nearly  3  to  1 
margin.  As  vat  the  case  last  year,  the 
bill  thus  en.  oys,  I  believe,  broad  bipar- 
tisan suppoi  t. 

And  well  it  should.  This  measure 
goes  after  tiro  problems  that  need  to 
be  addresse  1— the  conservation  of  our 
natural,  cu]  ;ural.  and  recreational  re- 
sources anc  the  intolerable  levels  of 
unemploymmt  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially amoQ ',  younger  Americans.  Even 
better,  our  history  and  experience 
with  progra  ns  like  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps— and  we  go  back  a 
long  way  Iri  this  century  with  a  tradi- 
tion of  putting  young  people  to  work 
on  oiir  Ian  Is  and  recreation  areas- 
give  us  stro  ig  evidence  that  these  pro- 
grams are  icost-effective.  The  Youth 
Conservatidn  Corps  is  estimated  to 
have  retunied  on  a  national  average 
$1.04  of  bcaefiU  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested and  ,he  Toung  Adult  Conserva- 
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tion  Corps  did  even  better— $1.20  for 
every  dollar  invested. 

And  the  benefits  derived  are  ones 
that  are  important  to  Americans  and 
which.  I  believe,  have  been  hurting 
disproportionately  in  recent  years. 
The  conservation  and  improvement  of 
our  forests,  fish  and  wildlife,  western 
rangelands,  and  recreation  sites,  even 
historic  sites  and  other  urban  areas. 
This  work  needs  to  be  done,  and  tf  it  is 
not  done  now.  it  will  only  cost  us  more 
to  do  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  we  have  built  on  the  ex- 
tensive experience  with  similar  pro- 
grams in  the  past  to  design  one  that  is 
right  for  the  times.  Of  the  $300  mil- 
lion that  would  be  authorized  annual- 
ly from  fiscal  year  1983  through  fiscal 
year  1984.  35  percent  of  the  funds 
would  be  distributed  and  controlled  by 
the  States  because  they  have  the  orga- 
nizational structure  and  the  knowl- 
edge needed  to  target  these  funds  the 
best.  The  rest  would  be  divided  up  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture,  to  participating 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  other  agencies  to 
insure  broad  use  of  program  funds. 

The  source  of  these  funds  would  be 
revenues  from  the  leasing  of  various 
minerals  on  Federal  lands— the  rein- 
vestment of  funds  from  a  dwindling  re- 
source into  the  production  and  conser- 
vation of  a  last  resource.  This  is  a 
principle  that  has  worked  extremely 
well  in  the  past— and  I  offer  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  as  a 
prime  example. 

The  program  is  targeted  to  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25 
for  the  year-round  employment  and  15 
and  21  for  simmier  employment.  I 
Icnow  from  experience  that  there  are 
coimtless  thoussuids  of  these  yoimg 
people  who  want  to  do  the  Idnd  of 
work  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  would  give  them  the  chsuice  to 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  excellent  bill 
and  attacks  significant  problems  in 
the  best  traditions  of  our  country. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  of  mine  in  Tucson  who 
told  me: 

I'm  writing  to  you  to  ask  that  you  and 
your  fellows  relnaUte  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation CorDs.  The  corps  will  get  some  of 
the  people  who  are  out  of  work  a  Job.  I 
know  that  thU  will  be  hard  to  do  with  the 
cuts  In  the  budget.  It's  time  to  stop  horsing 
around  and  get  people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  GuifDBRSOM). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suspect  that  very  few  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  would  want  to  stand  up 
here  today  and  say  that  we  do  not 
need  to  do  something  about  youth  un- 
employment in  this  coimtry.  I  certain- 
ly think  we  need  to  do  something.  And 
I  think  when  we  look  at  bills  in  this 
area,  we  all  recognize  that  we  need  to 
do  a  lot  more  than  what  the  adminis- 


tration has  proposed  thus  far  in  terms 
of  only  altering  the  subminimum  wage 
to  deal  with  youth  imemployment  in 
this  country. 

When  you  look  at  any  kind  of  an  em- 
ployment or  jobs  bill,  I  think  there  are 
four  criteria  that  become  all  impor- 
tant: 

D  1245 

First,  obviously  Is  that  you  have  to 
provide  employment  and  the  blD 
before  us  does  that. 

Second,  you  have  to  provide  some 
tool  for  education  and  the  bill,  with 
the  amendment  provided  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  does 
just  that. 

But.  third  and  fourth,  you  also  have 
to  provide  some  specific  job  training 
and  job  placement  for  any  job  pro- 
gram to  be  successful  on  its  merits  at 
its  end  as  well  as  at  its  beginning.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
does  not  do  that. 

I  think  we  would  be  remiss  as  a  legis- 
lative and  deliberative  body  if  we  just 
stood  up  here  and  passed  this  kind  of 
legislation  without  recognizing  that  we 
have  some  problems  that  need  to  l>e 
solved  before  this  bill  goes  to  the 
President  If  we  hope  that  It  Is  going  to 
be  signed  Into  law. 

Certain  benefits  were  provided  by 
the  predecessor  programs  to  the  bill 
we  are  loolcing  at  today— the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps.  However  the 
problem  with  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  it  Is  nothing  more  than  simply  a 
consolidation  of  two  of  the  programs  I 
have  just  mentioned,  the  Youth  Con- 
servation COTV&  and  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps. 

Let  us  just  for  a  second  take  a  look 
at  the  history  of  those  programs.  It 
was  not  only  President  Reagan  but 
also  President  Carter  who  said  that 
these  programs  ought  to  be  eliminated 
since  they  were  not  cost  effective  and 
not  serving  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  The  Yoimg  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  located  50  percent 
of  Its  1.700  projects  In  10  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  that  have  but  19 
percent  of  the  population  of  our  coun- 
try. Only  33  percent  of  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  participants 
were  actually  economically  disadvan- 
taged young  people.  It  cost  about 
$12,100  to  serve  one  enrollee  for  1  year 
in  the  Yovmg  Adult  Conservation 
Corps. 

And  when  you  look  at  the  cumula- 
tive value  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  from  1971  through  1980,  It  was 
$319  million,  and  that  Is  $15  million 
less  than  the  total  program  appropria- 
tions during  those  same  years.  In 
other  words,  we  did  not  even  get  a 

dollar  for  a  doUar  return  on  these  pro- 
grams. 


As  we  look  at  H.R.  999.  the  bill 
before  us  today,  we  find  that  there  are 
many  corrections  and  modifications 
that  need  to  be  made.  There  are  many 
opportunities  for  us  to  make  this 
youth  employment  bill  a  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  and  not  just  simply 
an  emotional  response  of  throwing 
money  at  a  problem.  For  example,  re- 
quirements for  private  sector  partici- 
pation and  Involvement,  similar  to  the 
job  training  partnership,  should  be  In- 
cluded. Although  the  type  of  work  to 
be  performed— conservation— some- 
what precludes  a  large  private  sector 
role,  btislness  participation  in  the 
plaiining  and  assessment  processes 
could  prove  valuable  through  cost 
planning  and  selection  of  sites  and 
projects.  State  Job  Training  Coordi- 
nating Council  reviews  of  conservation 
center  site  proposals  and  projects  and 
Private  Industry  Coimcll  reviews  of 
local  plans  are  worthwhile  examples 
of  such  private  sector  participation. 

The  provisions  requiring  labor  infor- 
mation sharing  and  giiidance  and  job 
placement  are  encouraging— but  fur- 
ther and  expanded  efforts  are  re- 
quired. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
adoption  in  corrmilttee  of  an  amend- 
ment setting  aside  10  percent  of  the 
funds  available  for  education  pur- 
poses, much  like  the  past  CCC  once 
did,  is  also  conunendable.  But  further 
education-related  activities  are  war- 
ranted to  make  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  enrollees  marketable  upon 
ending  their  participation. 

In  addition,  past  programs  have 
found  themselves  severely  limited  by 
Department  of  Labor  regulations  pro- 
hibiting travel  beyond  250  miles  from 
home.  The  plarmed  participation  of 
urban  youth  at  rural  camps  was  thus 
limited.  Although  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  potential  for  worker  dis- 
placement, the  promulgation  of  simi- 
lar regulations  would  only  work  to  re- 
strict the  national  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Several  other  questions  remain  unre- 
solved in  my  mind.  For  instance, 
should  we  consider  a  change  In  em- 
phasis in  these  youth  conservation 
programs  from  projects  based  upon 
onsite  living  accommodations  to 
projects  based  upon  a  day  camp  prece- 
dent. The  various  costs  associated  with 
lodging  and  food  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced  by  such  a  change  In  em- 
phasis. 

In  addition,  one  must  wonder  why 
we  are  providing  an  authorization 
through  1989  for  a  program  designed 
to  provide  youth  employment  in  a 
period  of  economic  emergency.  Clear- 
ly, no  one  in  this  body  believes  that 
our  current  economic  difficulties  will 
nm  imtll  the  beginning  of  the  next 
decade. 

Finally,  we  should  also  remember 
that  only  last  year  we  passed  the  his- 
toric Job  Trainirrg  Partnership  Act 
which  contained  important  provisions 


for  youth  training.  Up  to  40  percent  of 
the  funds  allocated  for  the  service  de- 
livery areas  shall  be  used  for  youth 
training  under  this  bill.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  sununer  youth  institutes. 
Should  we  not  charmel  our  funds  to 
these  programs  which  will  provide  our 
youth  the  sltllls  necessary  for  long- 
term  employment. 

We  all  must  remember  that  this  pro- 
gram, and  other  similar  programs  are 
not  ends  in  themselves,  but  are  simply 
a  step  toward  a  better  future  for  these 
young  Americans.  Again,  it  is  not  my 
Intent  to  question  the  objectives  of 
these  programs.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  improvements  are  not  required, 
though,  which  will  better  faclliUte 
the  attalrmient  of  our  goals.  The  un- 
employed youth  of  our  Nation  deserve 
such  an  effort. 

As  such,  I  would  urge  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  other  body  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  this  program  and  to 
either  improve  it  with  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  made  or  to  present  al- 
ternatives which  will  serve  our  youth 
more  quickly  and  adequately. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Vento)  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  tremendous  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  999.  and  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Interior  Conunittee  on 
which  I  serve,  and  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  moving  expedi- 
tiously to  report  H.R.  999  for  the  full 
House's  consideration.  The  legislation 
before  us,  draws  our  attention  to  and 
properly  focuses  on  the  important 
issues  of  youth  unemployment  and  the 
protection  of  our  natural  resource 
base.  With  youth  imemployment  at 
record  levels,  this  bill  will  provide  a 
cost-effective  program  by  which  we 
can  offer  our  unemployed  young 
people  meaningful  conservation  jobs 
that  foster  in  them  a  value  and  imder- 
standing  of  omi  natural  resources  and 
in  doing  so,  show  them  that  they  are  a 
worthwhile  part  of  what  makes  this 
country  as  great  as  it  is. 

In  my  own  State  of  Mirmesota.  we 
have  had  a  successful  Federal-State 
conservation  program  for  a  number  of 
years.  Before  Reagan  administration 
budget  cuts  took  hold,  between  500 
and  600  yoimg  Minnesotans  were  In- 
volved in  a  coordinated  effort  to  reha- 
bilitate and  upgrade  Mirmesota  State 
parks,  historic  sites,  game  refuges,  and 
wildlife  areas.  With  the  demise  of  the 
YCC  and  YACC  programs,  the  re- 
source managers  within  the  State  of 
Mirmesota  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
respond  to  conservation  and  rehabili- 
tation needs. 

The  need  for  resource  conservation 
work  Is  well  documented.  H.R.  999  Is  a 
means  by  which  we  can  meet  this  need 
in  a  cost-effective  way  while  achieving 
important  social  goals.  In  the  present 
time  of  fiscal  restraint,  this  legislation 


wHl  deliver  services  of  a  greater  value 
than  the  cost  of  the  program.  With 
funds  to  carry  out  the  program 
coming  from  the  sale  and  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  we  are  recognizing 
the  need  to  retrench  funds  back  into 
the  resource  base. 

H.R.  999  is  designed  to  promote  the 
development  of  our  greatest  natural 
resource— our  young  people.  The  un- 
employment rate  that  exists  among 
our  youth,  especially  minority  and 
economically  disadvantaged  youth,  is  a 
national  shame.  At  a  time  when  we 
should  be  promoting  the  development 
of  our  young  people  to  become  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society,  the  stark 
figures  of  youth  unemplojrment  attest 
to  our  inabUity  to  make  use  of  the 
minds,  energy,  and  ambition  our 
young  people  possess. 

Shortly,  this  House  will  begin  the 
consideration  of  emergency  jol)s  legis- 
lation. H.R.  999  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  hand-ln-hand  with  that 
effort  to  alleviate  the  tragic  statistics 
of  youth  unemployment.  In  a  modest 
way.  the  American  Conservation  Corps 
program  Is  a  step  that  says  we  are 
going  to  do  something  with  regard  to 
addressing  the  serious  youth  unem- 
plojmient  tragedy. 

Sympathy  for  the  problem  is  not 
enough.  There  needs  to  be  some 
action.  The  American  Conservation 
Corps  program  fits  that  need.  If  we 
are  serious  about  the  problems  we  face 
In  maintaining  our  natural  resources 
and  providing  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  yoimg  people,  then 
we  will  enact  HJl.  999.  I  urge  Its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PErar). 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  999.  the  American 
Conservation  Corps  Act.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  twofold:  To  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  training  for  young 
people  who  need  them  and  to  accom- 
plish needed  conservation  work  in  a 
cost-effective  way. 

We  are  all  very  much  aware  of  the 
terrible  unemplojmient  problem  our 
country  is  facing,  and  there  is  a  great 
derruuid  to  do  something  about  It.  The 
question  is,  "What?"  The  bill  before  us 
provides  one  good  answer.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  lot  of  jobs  for  the  money  and  it 
will  help  one  of  our  hardest  hit 
groups — our  unemployed  youth. 

Unlike  some  of  the  big  pork-barrel 
projects  lurldng  in  the  other  so-called 
jobs  bills,  the  projects  this  bill  will 
fund  will  tend  to  be  labor-intensive.  In- 
expensive, and  cost-effective.  At  the 
same  time,  they  will  provide  useful 
work  experience  for  the  young  people 
to  be  served  and  will  help  them  secure 
follow-on  employment. 

If  we  are  goirig  to  pass  Jobs  bills  in 
this  Congress,  the  present  legislation 
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is  a  good  place  to  start,  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  o  support  it. 

Mr.  8KT1Pi»T  LINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ( iCr.  Harrisoh). 

Mr.  HARRIS  ON.  Ut.  Speaker.  I  Just 
wanted  to  ad  I  to  the  remarks  that 
have  already  t  een  made  in  support  of 
this  bill  that  i  is  indeed  a  bill  that  is 
truly  labor  inU  nsive. 

I  am  delight  m1  to  say  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  b  11  that  is  before  us  now 
provides  that  >nly  10  percent  of  the 
funds  which  iti  authorizes  can  be  used 
for  the  purcha^  of  capital  equipment. 
The  rest  of  it^  money  will  be  used  to 
put  people  to  \  rork  and  to  put  them  to 
work  very  soon . 

The  bipartisi  n  support  that  this  leg- 
islation has  re<  eived  is,  I  believe,  indic- 
ative of  the  re  iwakening  of  our  social 
responsibilitiee  We  cannot  stand  idle 
while  our  imcmployed  young  people 
stagnate  and  Tour  land  deteriorates 
around  us.  Thik  bill  is  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  SEIBER  jINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HARRU  ON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  O  lio. 

Mr.  SEIBEI  LINO.  I  Just  want  to 
thank  and  co  nmend  the  gentleman 
for  the  great  si  ipport  he  gave  us  in  the 
Eklucation  an(  Labor  Committee  in 
helping  get  thi  i  legislation  through. 

Mr.  HARRI£  ON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.     

Mr.  8KIH^''^  UNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  timf  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  If  rom  Michigan  (Mr.  Al- 

BOSTA). 

Mr.  ALBOS^  'A.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployment cont  nues  to  be  our  Nation's 
most  serious  iroblem.  The  American 
Conservation  :orps  Act  of  1983  will 
help  to  reduce  our  high  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Pirts  of  my  district  in 
Bfichigan  have  an  unemployment  rate 
of  25.7  percert.  Furthermore,  Michi- 
gan's teenager  t  face  an  unemployment 
rate  of  29  percent.  These  figures  are 
shameful  whei  i  we  think  of  what  they 
mean  in  terms  of  human  suffering  and 
abandoned  hoi  es. 

During  the  .930's  when  our  Nation 
was  facing  sin  liar  problems  of  unem- 
ployment. th(  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  came  tc  the  rescue  of  many  by 
providing  jobs  to  improve  our  public 
lands.  The  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  was  su<cessful  in  reducing  un- 
employment curing  that  tragic  time, 
and  I  believe  hat  the  American  Con- 
servation Cor>s  will  be  ecivially  suc- 
cessful during  Dur  present  crisis. 

The  ACC  irtll  provide  our  youth 
with  meaniniful  employment  while 
working  on  c  or  country's  needs  for 
conservation  a  ad  revltalizatlon.  This  is 
not  a  'make-v  ork"  bill:  It  will  provide 
the  fimds  t<  employ  over  100.000 
yoimg  people  In  a  variety  of  Jobs  in- 
cluding the  cleaning  of  public  lands, 
developing  ret  reational  areas  tuid  pre- 
servtaig  our  h  storlc  sites.  All  of  these 
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activities  will  benefit  our  country  and 
enhance  and  preserve  the  quality  of 
our  life. 

We  need  to  provide  our  youth  with 
constructive  work  instead  of  abandon- 
ing them  to  empty  days  which  can 
lead  to  further  problems  such  as 
crime.  In  this  way.  our  youth  will  not 
only  be  learning  the  value  of  working 
but  will  be  making  a  contribution  to 
our  country's  resources.  We  need  to  re- 
member that  our  youth  are  our  Na- 
tion's future  and  that  we  must  provide 
them  with  hope  in  that  f  utiur. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  Act  of 
1983  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  speed 
this  legislation  to  enactment. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott). 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  colloquy  with  my 
friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberliwg). 

First  of  all,  I  do  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  think  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  is  good  enough  and  I  think  it 
will  in  fact,  in  the  long  run.  not  cost  us 
any  money. 

On  the  rationing  of  the  money, 
though.  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  the  formula.  As  I  understand  it, 
of  the  $252  million  that  this  bill  has  in 
it,  each  State  will  roughly  collect 
$500,000  and  then  the  other  90  per- 
cent of  the  money  will  be  allocated 
based  on  population  of  young  people 
between  whatever  the  ages  are,  18  and 
25. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  that 
represents  a  thoughtful  aUocatlon  of 
those  resources. 

Most  of  the  public  lands  are  going  to 
be  in  the  West.  It  looks  to  me  like 
many  of  these  Jobs,  if  in  fact  the 
intent  of  the  bill  is  to  do  something  on 
the  public  lands,  are  going  to  be  spent 
in  the  East  or  In  areas  that  may  not  be 
cost  effective  in  terms  of  doing  some- 
thing about  the  parks. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  coiild  Just  address 
for  a  minute  that  issue  in  terms  of  the 
rationing  of  these  dollars. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  focusing  only  the  State's 
side  of  this  thing  and  he  needs  to  look 
at  both  sides.  Most  of  the  Federal 
lands  are  in  the  West. 

Between  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture they  will  get  50  percent  of  all  of 
the  money  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion. That  50  percent  obviously  is 
going  to  be  spent  where  most  of  the 
lands  under  their  control  are  located. 

So,  In  addition  to  that,  the  State  of 
Utah  as  well  as  the  other  States  get 
the  State  iJlocation,  as  the  gentleman 
has  outlined,  so  that  they  will  get  a 
double-barreled  shot,  if  you  will,  one 


through  the  Federal  allocation  and 
one  through  the  State  allocation. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  understand  that  because  that  Is 
not  the  way  I  read  the  bill. 

I  read  the  bill  that  even  though 
some  of  these  different  agencies  will 
administer  the  funds,  that  all  90  per- 
cent of  the  funds  will  be  allocated 
strictly  on  population  and  only  10  per- 
cent goes  to  each  State  equally  and 
the  other  90  percent  is  strictly  a  popu- 
lation figure  based  on  the  latest 
census. 

Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  No,  that  is  not 
the  case.  That  is  only  true  of  the  State 
apportionment  of  the  State  all<x»ition. 
The  Federal  agencies  will  allocate  the 
funds  In  accordance  with  their  needs 
and  priorities  in  dealing  with  Federal 
lands.  So  it  is  not  a  case  where  there  is 
Just  one  formula.  You  have  in  effect 
two  different  channels  through  which 
this  money  goes,  one  through  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  one  through  the 
States. 

I  would  like  to  Just  mention  one 
other  thing.  It  Is  Important  to  have  a 
balance  between  the  States  between 
land  and  people.  This  legislation 
stresses  that  special  consideration  be 
given  to  hiring  disadvantaged  youth 
and  youth  from  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. Some  of  those  areas  are 
rural  but  many  of  them,  of  course,  are 
lu'ban,  and  we  do  not  want  this  to  Just 
be  a  rural  youth  progrsun.  That  Is  why 
It  is  desirable  to  have  this  balance. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  understand  and 
accept  that  explanation.  I  do  agree 
with  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill, 
but  I  want  to  make  sure  the  money  is 
used  properly  and  goes  to  the  place 
that  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  Input. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young) 
has  4Vk  minutes  remaining  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibe3ujng) 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver).  I  also  thank 
him  and  commend  him  for  the  great 
support  he  has  given  to  this  legisla- 
tion.         

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
1930's  a  yoimg  man  named  Sid  Liken 
came  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  This  young  man 
stayed  in  Oregon,  went  into  the 
lumber  business,  and  became  one  of 
Oregon's  outstanding  businessmen  and 
citizens. 

There  are  many,  many  others  like 
him  who  came  from  the  cities  of  the 
East  to  Oregon  and  have  settled  there. 
They  write  me  letters  constantly.  You 
can  go  through  Oregon  and  see  the 


quality  of  the  work  the  CCC  did.  It  Is 
outstanding. 

This  program  today  can  be  the  same 
and  render  the  same  value  to  people 
like  Sid  Liken.  I  cannot  express 
enough  of  my  true  appreciation  to  my 
colleague,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  John  Seibke- 
Lnro.  This  is  an  outstanding  man  and 
an  outstanding  leader  in  the  Congress, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  his  work  in 
bringing  this  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  time  that  I  have  remaining, 
Vh  minutes,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  LoTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  in- 
terrupt this  love  in  for  this  legislation, 
but  I  cannot  stand  mute  and  allow  the 
record  to  appear  that  there  is  unani- 
mous support  for  this  program  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  Important 
questions  about  this  tjrpe  of  legisla- 
tion, about  this  specific  bill,  that  have 
not  been  answered  yet. 

So  I  would  like  to  Just  enumerate 
some  of  the  basic  questions  that  I  do 
not  think  have  been  addressed  here. 

First,  Is  the  work  to  be  performed  of 
high  priority  or,  in  other  words,  is 
there  a  real  need  for  it?  Or  Is  this 
strictly  Just  makeshift-type  work. 

As  a  result  of  that,  will  the  skills 
that  would  be  acquired  or  learned,  if 
any.  be  skills  that  could  be  used  in 
other  Jobs? 

Does  this  duplicate  other  programs 
now  serving  disadvantaged  youth?  I 
think  the  answer  to  that  question 
clearly  is  yes  because  of  some  of  the 
bills  we  have  already  passed  last  year. 

Another  question  is:  Is  the  amount 
of  money  Justified  for  this  new  pro- 
gram? We  are  talking  about  $300  mil- 
lion annually  for  a  new  program. 

It  Is  easy  for  us  all  to  stand  up  here 
and  say,  "Oh,  yes,  we  support  this  new 
Jobs  program  for  young  people"  be- 
cause It  makes  good  politics  to  support 
it.  But  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  beyond  the  title,  look  beyond 
what  we  have  heard  here  today,  and 
ask  yourselves  can  you  really  Justify 
this  program,  a  new  program  that  still 
needs,  in  my  opinion,  a  lot  of  work  on 
It.  a  program  that  was  considered  in  a 
previous  Congress  but  did  not  pass. 

I  Just  think  there  are  too  many  ques- 
tions here.  This  bill  is  brought  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  think 
we  ought  to  consider  it  more.  I  think 
amendments  ought  to  be  in  order  and 
they  are  not  under  this  process. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no." 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  have  here  a  perf^  symbol  of 
the  old  politics  of  the  1930's,  the  game 
playing,  the  program,  so  that  some 
Member  of  Congress  can  go  home  and 
say.  "I  got  some  Jobs  for  people  out  of 
work." 

These  are  not  permanent  Jobs.  They 
may  not  be  useful  Jobs.  They  are  prob- 
ably the  most  expensive  Jobs  that  we 
wiU  ever  have. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
our  attention  to  this  factor. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Congress  Is 
to  get  the  deficits  down  so  we  can 
create  some  real  Jobs  in  this  economy. 

I  wish  to  ass<x:iate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  the  forces  of 
profligacy  would  have  us  believe  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  an  effective, 
efficient  spender  of  our  peoples' 
moneys.  They  tell  us  that  this  particu- 
lar bill  wiU  only  cost  $300  million  per 
year. 

There  has  been  no  showing  that 
useful  work  will  be  well  done.  There 
has  been  no  showing  of  need.  There 
has  been  no  showing  that  it  will  create 
permanent  Jobs. 

In  short.  It  Is  the  old  politics  of  the 
1930's.  These  are  very  expensive  Jobs. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  lower  the 
def let  by  defeating  bills  like  this.  That 
would  create  real  Jobs. 

lit.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Well,  first  of  all, 
the  gentleman  asked  whether  these 
are  real  Jobs. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  hearings  we  have  had  on 
the  YCC  and  the  YAC,  both  of  which 
are  now  defunct 

Mr.  LOTT.  Did  we  not  Just  have  one 
of  those  programs  phased  out? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  No.  We  passed 
the  Jobs  Tndning  Partnership  Act, 
which  Is  a  training  act,  no  Jobs. 

This  is  a  Jobs  bill  with  a  training  fea- 
ture in  it.  This  is  real  work  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  have  park  superintendents  from 
the  national  park  systems.  I  have  na- 
tional forest  supervisors.  I  have  l<x»l 
people  In  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, all  coming  to  me  and  saying, 
"We  need  this  work  to  be  done.  We 
need  reforestation.  We  need  trails 
made.  We  need  bridges  and  we  have  no 
one  to  do  It." 

These  people  can  do  this  sort  of 
thing.  We  havQ  had  young  people  from 
YCC  and  YACC  testify  and  they 
brought  tears  to  our  eyes  as  to  the 
kind  of  tremendous  thing  It  did  for 
them  in  learning  what  it  means  to 
have  a  work  experience,  to  work  with 
other  people  and  to  have  some  concept 


of  how  to  do  things  that  people  want 
and  need  done. 

The  placement  record  of  the  YCC 
and  YACC  is  70  percent.  That  is  a  very 
high  placement  record  of  putting 
young  people  back  into  either  the  edu- 
cation system  who  were  dropouts  or 
into  Jobs  or  the  military. 

So  I  suggest  that  this  Is  reaL  This  Is 
not  Just  make  work. 

Second,  In  terms  of  expense,  our  tes- 
timony showed  that  we  got  more  than 
a  dollar  in  output  in  terms  of  real 
value  back  for  every  dollar  spent  in 
both  those  programs. 

This  is  an  Improvement,  based  on 
the  hearings  and  the  criticism  of  the 
old  program:  so  I  assure  you  that  this 
has  been  carefully  thought  through.  It 
is  a  real  meaningful  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cor- 
raoa). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng  me 
this  time,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  for  han- 
dling this  bill  here  on  the  floor. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  999,  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1983.  This  Im- 
portant legislation  will  address  the 
critical  problems  of  unemployment 
among  disadvantaged  youth. 

This  proposal  was  needed  last  year 
and  it  is  needed  now.  Unemployment 
exceeds  10  percent  and  for  black  and 
other  minorities  youth  it  averages  a 
staggering  25  percent.  We  must  act 
now.  This  legislation  will  address  two 
important  problems:  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  the  need  to  restore  and  con- 
serve our  Nation's  public  lands. 

This  Is  not  a  make  work  bill;  it  ad- 
dresses an  area  on  which  work  Is 
needed  and  It  is  cost  effective  In  the 
way  government  funding  is  used. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  the  conservation 
corps  has  been  duplicated  at  the  State 
level,  teaching  many  of  our  under- 
privileged youngsters  to  take  pride  in 
their  land  and  to  value  their  abilities 
to  make  contributions  to  the  labor 
force.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  foster 
other  such  programs,  and  will  rein- 
force existing  State  efforts  in  this 
area.  The  $50  million  appropriation 
level  in  this  bill  would  allow  an  exten- 
sion of  services  to  the  community  well 
beyond  Its  monetary  value. 

This  proposal  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  and  dis- 
cussion during  the  97th  Congress  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Education  and  Labor 
CoEomlttee.  I  serve  on  both  commit- 
tees and  can  vouch  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration undergone  by  the  proposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor 
of  this  legislation  and  I  hope  that 
action  by  the  other  body  will  be  swift 
so  that  we  may  provide  relief  to  the 
thousands  of  ecu)nomically  and  educa- 
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tiooally  disad  antaged  youth  through- 
out the  NaUoi . 

Mr.  SEIBE  ILING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minut  i  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maaaachuaett  (Mr.  Conn). 

Mr.  CONTI .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rtee  in 
strong  suppor  of  H.R.  999.  the  Ameri- 
can Conaervat  on  Act  of  1983. 

I  commend  i  ay  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  Otlo  (BCr.  SnsKRLnfG),  for 
his  leadershi)  in  guiding  this  biU 
through  the  c  >mmittee  process  and  to 
the  floor  todi  y.  This  is  a  good  biU— 
the  result  of  lard  work  and  close  ex- 
amination by  he  committee  and  to  my 
good  friend  Don  Yoxmc  of  Alaska 
whose  hard  ^rork  and  perserverance 
helped  fashio  i  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Every  Mem!  ter  of  the  Houses  knows 
the  economic  problems  we  face  as  a 
nation.  Unen  iployment— by  far  the 
most  pressini  and  most  devastating 
elonent  of  a  i  ecesslon— is  stlU  a  major 
concern.  Witt  over  11  million  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work,  the  jobless  rate  re- 
mains unacce  >tably  high.  Among  the 
youth  of  our  Nation,  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  is  22.7  percent  nationally. 
To  address  th  s  problem,  the  ACC  pro- 
posal is  target  ^  at  this  group  with  the 
highest  rate  <  f  unemployment.  When 
the  program  i  i  in  full  swbig,  the  Amer- 
ican Conservition  Corps  could  begin 
in  time  to  hel  >  the  growing  nimiber  of 
jobless.  Som(!  estimate  that  youth 
could  be  put  o  work  in  30  to  60  days 
from  the  time  of  enactment. 

Besides  inci  easing  employment  in  a 
group  that  is  Experiencing  the  highest 
annual  rate  lof  unemplojrment.  the 
work  of  the  Corps  is  worthwhile  and 
needed.  This  is  not  a  make-work  pro- 
gram: it  is  hurd  work.  ACC  projects 
would  includ*  conservation  of  forests 
and  rangelanc  s;  revitalization  of  urban 
areas:  preservation  of  lilstorical  and 
cultural  sites]  development  and  main- 
tenance of  r^reational  areas,  roads, 
trails,  and  s^  forth.  The  ACC  will 
serve  a  productive  and  useful  purpose. 
The  program  [will  actually  save  public 
funds  by  performing  needed  labor-in- 
tensive services  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  I 

The  end  results  of  such  a  program 
are  certainly  limportant.  but  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congijess  we  must  consider  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  each  and  every 
proposal  brought  before  us. 

This  bill  ia^no  different.  Programs 
like  the  ACCJhave  a  clear  and  demon- 
strated recoid  of  success.  Evidence 
based  on  th^  performance  of  recent 


work  is  impressive.  In 
Hhe  YACC.  for  each  $1 
program.  $1.20  was  re- 
value of  the  worit,  aver- 
aged nationwide. 
Mr.  Speakef-,  I  urge  my  colleagues— 
of  the  aisle— to  support 
ACC  program  is  labor-in- 
tensive, cost  effective,  targeted  to  a 
specific  grou7  where  the  problem  is 
the  worst,  "^e  program  design  and 


Youth  Corpj 
the  case  of 
spent  on  thii 
turned  in  the 


on  both  sidei 
this  bill.  The 


purpose  is  simple— to  provide  Jobs  for 
youth  in  a  troubled  economy  while  at 
tbie  same  time  addressing  legitimate 
conservation  needs. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Ifo.  Coirrs)  for  his  Invaluable 
support. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson). 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  BSr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  999.  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  Act  of 
1983.  This  act  is  designed  to  help  alle- 
viate two  of  the  Nation's  most  crucial 
problems:  Youth  unemployment,  par- 
ticularly among  minorities  and  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  conservation  of 
our  Nation's  natiutd  resources. 

As  we  are  well  aware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  continues  to  suffer  from 
extremely  high  imemployment;  25  per- 
cent among  youth  and  52.3  percent 
among  minority  youth. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
further  cutting  jobs  training  programs 
and  conservation  projects,  the  country 
desperately  needs  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps  to  train  and  employ 
the  Nation's  youth  in  the  worthy  and 
much  needed  taslcs  of  preserving  our 
forests,  wildlife,  rangelands,  and  rec- 
reational areas. 

Five  percent  of  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps  funding  is  earmarked 
for  Indian  tribes.  Mr.  Speaker,  native 
Americans  in  my  district  in  New 
Mexico  and  in  the  entire  Nation  are 
suffering  from  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  any  segment  of  the 
American  society.  Indian  unemploy- 
ment ranges  from  45  to  55  percent.  In 
1981,  Indian  unemployment  stood  at 
43  percent.  Today,  unemployment  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation  alone  stands 
at  roughly  75  percent. 

At  a  time  when  Jobs  are  extremely 
difficult  to  find,  it  is  disheartening  to 
see  further  massive  cuts  directed  at 
minority  youth.  Enactment  of  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  Act 
would  provide  much  needed  Jobs  in  my 
district  to  those  unemployed  Indian 
and  Hispanic  youth  who  have  been 
ravaged  by  Joblessness  and  the  deser- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  minority  population  in  my  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Speaker,  comprised  of  His- 
panic and  Indians,  niunbers  over  60 
percent  of  the  population. 

We  must  send  out  a  signal  to  all  un- 
employed Americans  who  have  been 
left  behind  by  this  cruel  recession  that 
we  in  Congress  care. 

I  urge  Members  of  this  body  to  vote 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIEBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  expediting  this  legislation 
to  the  floor. 


This  is  really  an  investment  in  this 
country.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  Cali- 
fornia we  have  a  living  example  of  the 
CCC  that  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  the  most  effec- 
tive government  operation  to  help 
people.  It  is  assisting  communities  in 
disasters.  It  is  assisting  communities 
when  it  comes  to  water  reclamation.  It 
is  assisting  communities  when  it  comes 
to  conservation. 

It  is  supported  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  by  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives in  the  California  Legislature,  be- 
cause they  see  a  meaningful  effort 
trying  to  assist  people  and  it  has 
worked  very  effectively. 

Second,  and  perhaps  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, it  is  a  resurrection,  hopefully, 
of  the  sense  of  national  service  in  this 
country  among  our  young  people. 

This  is  not  Just  a  Jobs  bill.  It  ought 
not  to  be  viewed  as  Just  a  Jobs  bill.  It  is 
a  service  bill  and  it  is  intended,  hope- 
fully, to  resurrect  some  sense  of  serv- 
ice among  our  young  people  that  they 
have  to  return  something  back  to  this 
country;  so  because  of  that,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  presenta- 
tion.        

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  out- 
standing statement. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  a  supporter  of  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  a  program  which  pro- 
vides jobs  for  yoimg  men  and  women 
while  accomplishing  essential  activi- 
ties such  as  reforestation,  flood  con- 
trol, improvements  in  our  national 
psu-l(s,  and  soil  conservation.  After  vis- 
iting Youth  Conservation  Corps  camps 
in  my  district  and  viewing  the  work 
they  are  doing,  I  am  even  more  con- 
vinced that  the  program  deserves  our 
support.  Not  only  do  these  young 
people  gain  valuable  work  experience, 
but  the  Federal  Govenunent  gets  a 
bargain.  This  work  has  to  be  done,  and 
it  would  be  accomplished  at  greater 
cost  if  it  were  not  for  the  YCC.  As  the 
distinguished  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Seiberling.  has  pointed  out,  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  workers 
return  $1.04  for  every  $1  of  fimds  ex- 
pended. I  would  like  to  add  my  en- 
dorsement to  the  concept  of  combin- 
ing the  functions  of  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  to  provide  Jobs  for 
16-  to  25-year-old  youths,  at  a  time 
when  this  group  is  experiencing  ex- 
traordinary high  unemployment.  The 
American  Conversation  Corps  will  be  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  YCC  and  the 
YACC.  With  unemployment  now  even 
higher  than  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1982.  I  hope 
that  our  action  on  this  legislation  will 
be  expeditious,  and  that  it  wiU  be  fol- 
lowed   by    prompt    passage    in    the 
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Senate.  The  American  Conservation 
Corps  Is  an  ideal  combination  of  em- 
ployment tndning,  care  of  our  natural 
resources  and  effective  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  ago  my  youngest  son  was  held 
up  at  pistol  point  at  the  door  of  my 
house  on  C^ltol  Hill  by  two  teenage 
youth. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  have  any 
feeling  of  antipathy  toward  those 
youth.  They  were  not  caught.  I  do  not 
know  who  they  were,  but  that  is  the 
situation  that  is  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  50  percent  black 
youth  unemployment  and  20-plus 
youth  unemployment  in  our  commimi- 
ties  and  our  cities. 

It  is  time  we  gave  those  young 
people  an  alternative;  namely,  mean- 
ingful Jobs  at  some  pay  that  enables 
them  to  hold  their  heads  up  and  not 
hold  a  gun  at  the  heads  of  our  young 
people. 

So  I  urge  everyone  to  put  some  in- 
vestment in  the  youth  of  our  country 
through  this  legislation, 
f  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  999. 
and  I  want  to  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  important  legislation.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
is  to  be  complimented  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  as  quicidy  as  he  has 
done. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  know. 
H.R.  999  would  establish  the  American 
Conservation  Corps  (ACC)  to  provide 
joljs  and  training  for  unemployed 
young  people.  Corps  members  would 
do  needed  conservation  work  on  public 
lands.  The  ACC  would  be  patterned  on 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
ever  established  by  Congress,  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  of 
the  1930's. 

I  do  not  Imow  if  we  can  recreate  the 
CCC.  but  I  do  know  that  we  have  a  se- 
rious problem  with  youth  imemploy- 
ment in  this  country,  particularly 
among  members  of  minority  groups, 
and  that  something  needs  to  be  done 
to  begin  to  address  that  problem.  The 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  these  young 
people  need  to  be  directed  toward  pro- 
ductive activities.  They  need  training 
and  a  Job  that  will  teach  them  the 
sldlls  necessary  to  move  on  to  other 
forms  of  employment  and  thereby  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families.  I 
believe  that  the  ACC  can  provide  this 
type  of  work  experience  and.  at  the 
same  time,  accomplish  a  number  of 
necessary  conservation-related 

projects  on  public  lands. 

The  ACC  will  be  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  this  country;  an  invest- 
ment in  both  its  land  and  its  people.  It 
is  not  going  to  cure  all  of  the  economic 
problems  that  result  in  youth  imem- 
ployment. but  I  believe  it  can  have  an 
important  impact  on  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people.  It  is  a  program 
that  deserves  support,  and  I  hope  that 


it  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.* 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  IBs.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  999.  a  bill  on 
which  I  am  an  original  cosponsor. 
With  youth  unemployment  in  our 
country  at  a  critical  level  of  24.5  per- 
cent and  52.5  percent  among  minority 
youth.  I  feel  it  Is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress act  to  assist  these  young  people 
attempting  to  break  into  the  woridng 
world.  While  creating  an  estimated 
100.000  positions  for  our  Nation's 
youth,  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  program  will  also  help  to  reha- 
bilitate and  conserve  our  public  lands 
and  community  resources. 

Based  on  the  successful  YCC  and 
YACC  programs  ir  the  past,  the  ACC 
program  will,  I  am  confident,  provide 
numerous  benefits  for  our  country. 
Serving  on  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  many  years,  I  have  become 
fully  aware  of  the  erosion  and  deterio- 
ration of  our  precious  natural  re- 
sources. This  bill  would  allow  us  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibilities  as  stewards  of 
our  land  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 
More  imiMrtantly,  as  stewards  of  our 
children,  it  will  enable  us  to  provide 
these  young  people  with  job  opportu- 
nities and  a  possible  lifetime  career  in 
the  conservation  area. 

I  realize  the  fiscal  constraints  under 
which  our  Government  is  operating 
today;  however,  I  feel  this  program, 
which  would  speak  to  the  dual  prob- 
lems of  rising  unemployment  among 
our  youth,  especially  the  disadvan- 
taged youth,  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
funds  for  maintenance  of  our  public 
properties,  is  well  worth  the  required 
modest  expenditure. 

H.R.  999  has  been  endorsed  by  both 
the  House  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl 
overwhelmingly  support  this  impor- 
tant bipartisan  effort  to  provide  train- 
ing and  Jobs  for  our  young  people,  and 
at  the  same  time,  allow  them  the  op- 
portunity to  preserve  our  Nation's  val- 
uable resources  for  their  futures.* 

•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  speak  on  the  bill  before  us 
today  to  establish  an  American  Con- 
servation Corps  because  of  my  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  experience  of 
the  California  Conservation  Corps— a 
State-initiated  program  that  is  one  of 
the  successes  on  which  this  national 
legislation  is  based. 

In  considering  this  legislation  (H.R. 
999),  it  is  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  initiatives  already  have  been 
taken  in  at  least  14  States  to  establish 
and  operate  State  youth  conservation 
corps  activities  that  would  benefit 
from  H.R.  999,  and  that  proposals 
along  the  same  lines  are  now  being 
considered  in  at  least  13  other  States. 

It  also  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize the  degree  to  which  HJl.  999 
would  authorize  a  Federal-State  cost- 
sharing  partnership  with  those  States 


that  operate  State  corps,  as  well  as  en- 
courage the  other  States  to  take  simi- 
lar initiatives. 

Indeed,  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
provide  more  cost-sharing  support  to 
the  States  than  funding  for  corps  ac- 
tivities to  be  operated  by  Federal  natu- 
ral resource  agencies. 

At  a  fiscal  year  1984-89  level  of  $300 
million  in  annual  appropriations,  HJl. 
999  provides  that  the  States  would  re- 
ceive $137.5  million  (or  about  46  per- 
cent); and  the  Interior  Department 
agencies— including  National  Park 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service— $62.5 
million  (or  about  21  percent),  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture— primarily 
Forest  Service— $82.5  million  (or  21 
percent)  also.  Thus,  the  States'  alloca- 
tion of  $137.5  million  (46  percent)  is 
more  than  the  Federal  agencies'  com- 
bined allocation  of  $125  million  (42 
percent). 

The  bill  also  provides  that  $25  mil- 
lion (about  8  percent)  be  for  projects 
of  special  merit— for  which  State,  local 
government,  and  private  organizations 
would  compete— and  for  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  remaining  $12.5  million 
is  earmarked  for  Indian  tribes  (about  4 
percent). 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  chairman 
of  the  budget  subcommittee  of  the 
California  Legislature  that  ordered  an 
evaluation  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  California  Conservation  Corps 
program.  I  can  testify  to  the  value  my 
State  has  received  from  that  CCC 
since  its  beginnings  in  1976.  We  have 
found  that  for  each  $1  of  State  funds 
spent  on  the  CCC,  $1.65  in  benefits  is 
returned. 

I  can  also  speak  to  the  physical  ben- 
efits of  the  California  Corps  to  the 
people  of  my  State  through  perform- 
ance of  its  tasks.  These  Include  serving 
as  an  emergency  quick-response  force 
when  fires,  floods  or  other  natural  dis- 
asters occur,  and  assisting  local.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  in  conserving 
and  improving  natural  and  commimity 
resources. 

In  my  own  district,  on  the  north 
coast  of  California,  corps  members 
have  planned  3  million  trees  of  value 
to  my  area's  forest-based  timber  indus- 
try, and  collected  tons  of  seed  cones  to 
replenish  the  State's  forestry  seed 
bank. 

Corps  members  have  opened  more 
than  100  miles  of  debris-Jammed 
streams  along  the  north  coast  that  are 
spawning  areas  for  salmon  and  steel- 
head.  In  addition,  they  have  rescued 
trapped  fish,  restored  storm-damaged 
rearing  ponds,  tagged  thousands  of 
salmon,  auid  renovated  fish  hatcheries. 
This  is  especially  good  news  for  all  of 
those  in  my  district  who  depend  heavi- 
ly on  our  sport  and  commercial  fishing 
industry. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of 
benefit   from   the   corps'    work   that 
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Ohio  has  102  Civilian  Corps- 
:wo  residential  camps,  and  Mln- 
sustilns  a  smaller  year-round  pro- 
Seveja  states  ran  modest  summer 
in  1982,  using  combinations 
and]  private  financing  and/or  funds 
j  rom   terminated   Federal   pro- 
included:    Alaska,    Illinois, 
M4ine,   Minnesota.   Pennsylvania, 
and    Wisconsin.    Renewal    of 
in  1983  depends  on  state  leg- 


islatures and  Congressional  action  on  the 
proposed  ACC  year-round  and  summer  pro- 
gram. 

STATK  COBPS  PROPOSALS 

Wisconsin:  The  SUte's  Conservation 
Work  Projects  Board  held  a  Uvely  Nov.  12 
conference  on  "A  CCC  for  Wisconsin?" 
Some  100  participants  from  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  across  the  SUte  discussed 
needs  of  State  youth,  urban  and  rural  work 
to  be  done,  and  options  for  youth  training, 
protection  of  other  workers,  and  funding  of 
a  year-round  corps— and  they  answered 
"yes"  to  the  conference-title  question.  Con- 
ference leaders  were  to  report  their  findings 
to  incoming  Gov.  Anthony  Earl  and  senior 
legislators  in  late  January.  Human  Environ- 
ment Center  Executive  Director  Syd  Howe 
addressed  the  November  gathering,  describ- 
ing American  Conservation  Corps  develop- 
ments toward  a  Pederal-state-local  partner- 
ship program  and  corps  activities  in  other 
sUtes.  (Contact:  Ellen  O'Brien  Saunders, 
608/226-0567.) 

Elsewhere:  The  Human  Environment 
Center  is  aware  of  initiatives  for  year  round 
corps  programs  under  consideration  in  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Illinois.  Maryland  (author- 
ized in  1982  but  not  funded).  New  York, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton and  Wyoming.  Backers  of  these  initia- 
tives are  closely  watching  prospects  for 
American  Conservation  Corps  primary  fund- 
ing, with  a  state  match. 

Since  the  center's  newsletter  was 
issued,  it  has  learned  tliat  State  youth 
corps  proposals  also  are  being  (x>nsid- 
ered  In  Alabama  and  Oregon. 

In  Oregon,  the  1983  legislature  is 
considering  legislation  to  establish  an 
Oregon  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  at 
a  level  of  400  to  500  enrolees  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  23.  The  Oregon 
CCC  bill  appears  to  be  carefully  con- 
structed, drawing  from  the  experience 
of  both  past  and  existing  corps  pro- 
grams. According  to  its  legislative 
sponsors,  it  is  based  on  the  California 
CCC  experience,  and  also  includes  fea- 
tures from  both  the  national  CCC  of 
the  thirties  and  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Natural  Resource's  current  CCC  op- 
eration. 

The  Oregon  corps'  activities,  its 
sponsors  say,  will  be  tailored  to  fit 
problems  peculiar  to  Oregon,  with 
three  primary  objectives:  "strengthen- 
ing the  work  ethic  of  Oregon's  young 
adults;  providing  them  employment, 
sldlls-trainlng  and  education,  and 
maintaining,  protecting  and  conserv- 
ing the  valuable  resources  of  the 
Stete." 

It  will  be  designed  to  do  public  serv- 
ice and  emergency  work  in  both  urtsan 
and  rural  areas,  such  as:  Disaster  and 
emergency  relief,  forest  firefighting, 
flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
improvement,  forest  improvement  and 
revegetation.  park  and  recreation  facil- 
ity improvement,  construction  work 
for  municipalities  and  schools,  solar 
energy  projects,  and  historical  site  re- 
habilitetion.  Working  out  of  six  work 
centers,  the  proposed  Oregon  CCC  will 
contract  its  services  to  other  govern- 
mental units  on  a  nonreimbursement 


basis.  Each  sponsor  need  only  supply 
the  necessary  tools  and  eqtilpment. 

(Contacts,  at  the  Oregon  State  Cap- 
itol, are  Representative  Rick  Bauman 
and  Steven  Frantz.  503/378-8782.)« 
•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware.  I  am 
one  of  only  a  few  current  Members  of 
this  body  to  have  served  in  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  will  be  considering  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  new  version  of  the  CCC,  the 
American  Conservation  Corps,  within 
the  next  few  days  and,  as  one  with 
first  hand  experience,  I  would  like  to 
share  the  reasons  behind  my  sponsor- 
ship and  avid  support  for  this  meas- 
ure. 

Back  in  the  1930's,  the  most  crucial 
problem  facing  this  Nation  was  unem- 
ployment. Unfortimately,  the  situa- 
tion is  much  the  same  today.  During 
the  Depression,  there  simply  were  no 
jobs  for  young  people— especially 
those  living  in  urban  areas.  As  we  are 
all  too  well  aware,  urban  youth  unem- 
plojmient  now  exceeds  50  percent  on 
some  of  our  cities. 

When  the  opportunity  to  Join  the 
CCC  became  available,  I  jumped  at  it 
because— much  like  the  millions  of  out 
of  work  young  men  and  women 
today— I  desperately  wanted  a  job. 

What  I  ultimately  received  from  the 
CCC,  however,  was  much  more  than  a 
job.  I  gained  experience,  I  earned 
enough  money  to  enable  me  to  go  to 
college  and  I  maintained  a  sense  of 
pride  and  dignity  that  comes  with 
worldng  and  malclng  a  contribution.  I 
can  say  with  all  honesty  that  I  credit 
the  CCC  with  helping  me  become  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  CCC  was  a  good  program  then, 
and  the  ACC  can  be  a  good  program 
now.  and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  its  establishment.  I  person- 
ally feel  that  it  is  vital  that  we  provide 
the  jobless  youth  of  the  great  reces- 
sion of  the  1980's  the  same  opportuni- 
ties that  were  provided  my  generation 
dtu-ing  the  Great  Depression.* 
•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  H.R.  999  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Act  will  become  law.  I  am 
familiar  with  a  recent  prototype  of  the 
ACC  in  my  home  State  of  California 
known  as  the  California  Conservation 
Corps. 

The  California  program  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  operated  by 
the  State  government  in  recent  years. 
It  provides  job  training  and  is  a  con- 
structive character  building  program 
for  himdreds  of  young  people  who 
might  otherwise  be  unemployed  and 
idle.  I  am  sure  that  many  young  lives 
have  been  touched  in  a  way  that  will 
have  a  positive,  lasting  impact  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  this  program. 
Furthermore,  its  exceptionally  cost- 
efficient  benefits  to  our  natural  envi- 
ronment have  lieen  needed  and  appre- 


ciated. Members  of  the  CCC  provide 
aid  to  victims  of  natival  disasters  such 
as  floods,  and  work  to  prevent  disas- 
ters through  fire  prevention  and  flood 
control  projects.  They  are  useful  in 
doing  work  needed  to  maintain  and 
improve  State  parks,  among  other 
needed  activities. 

The  potential  on  a  national  level  is 
obviously  much  greater.  Like  the  CCC, 
the  ACC  should  never  be  advertised  as 
an  easy  Job.  It  is  not.  It  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  some  honest,  hard  work 
which  benefits  the  participant  and  our 
country.  In  this  time  of  unemploy- 
ment. I  can  not  think  of  a  more  appro- 
priate and  needed  Government  under- 
taking.*        

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  999  which  estab- 
lishes the  American  Conservation 
Con>s  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee 
which  reported  this  measure,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant bill. 

The  Conservation  Corps  bill  estal> 
lishes  a  carefully  constructed  program 
designed  to  address  two  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation:  The  de- 
terioration of  public  lands,  national 
paries  and  natural  resources:  and 
record  high  levels  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment. 

Because  of  tight  budgets  and  in- 
creasing costs,  parks  and  natural  re- 
sources have  suffered  from  deferred 
maintenance  and  delayed  conservation 
work.  Erosion  control,  forestry  man- 
agement, road  and  trail  maintenance, 
and  other  conservation  projects  have 
accimiulated  because  of  inadequate  re- 
sources. The  cost  of  catching  up  will 
grow  higher  the  longer  we  delay  the 
necessary  work  that  must  be  done. 

Meanwhile,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  people  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  25  years  of  age  has  been  in  the  20 
percent  range  for  more  than  1  year 
now.  Employment  and  training  oppor- 
timities  for  yotmg  people  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  alike  are  severely  limited. 
The  ramifications  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment go  far  beyond  the  immediate 
lack  of  employment;  the  lost  work  ex- 
perience and  self-discipline  that  comes 
from  emplojrment  will  handicap  these 
young  people  for  years  to  come  when 
Job  opportimities  are  more  plentiful. 

The  American  Conservation  Corps 
program  under  consideration  today  is 
the  latest  incarnation  of  a  series  of 
successful  and  productive  programs 
that  began  with  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  during  the  Depression. 
These  programs  have  worked  and  they 
have  worked  well.  H.R.  999  has  been 
drafted  with  the  full  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  CCC,  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  and  the  Yoimg 
Adult  Conservation  Corps.  The  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  wortting  in 
concert  with  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, has  reported  a  targeted,  pre- 
cise bill.  The  committees  imderstand 


the  issues,  the  importance  of  %ooA  ad- 
ministration, and  the  vital  need  for 
action. 

To  anyone  who  might  skeptically 
label  this  bill  "make  work"  or  "leaf 
raking."  I  say.  come  to  southwest  Vir- 
ginia where  the  unemplosmient  rate  in 
many  counties  exceeds  25  percent  and 
where  the  youth  unemployment  rate 
may  be  double  that.  Come  to  south- 
west Virginia  where  we  have  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  national  parks  and 
forests  in  the  Nation  with  countless 
maintenance  and  conservation 
projects  waiting  to  be  done.  And  come 
to  southwest  Virginia  to  explain  to  the 
young  men  and  women  who  (»nnot 
find  work  tliat  they  do  not  need  train- 
ing and  they  do  not  need  employment. 

H.R.  999  is  a  good  bUl.  It  is  carefully 
crafted  to  put  young  people  to  work 
and  provide  them  with  useful  experi- 
ence. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  enactment  of  tlie  American 
Conservation  Corps.* 
*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  American  Conservation 
Corps  Act  of  1983;  a  measure  I  consid- 
er to  be  one  of  the  most  important  we 
will  consider  in  this  Chamber  during 
the  98th  Congress. 

Passage  of  this  unique  bill,  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  sponsored,  will  send 
an  important  message  to  the  young 
people  of  our  Nation  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten  in  oiu-  battle 
against  record-setting  imemployment 
rates. 

Nationwide,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  yoimg  people  is  nearly  25  percent, 
while  joblessness  for  minority  youths 
has  skyrocketed  to  a  staggering  53  per- 
cent. 

This  highly  important  measure  we 
are  considering  today  will  provide 
these  young  Americans  with  desper- 
ately needed  work,  while  at  the  same 
time  restoring  neglected  conununities 
and  natural  resources.  The  cost  of  this 
endeavor  will  be  minimal,  while  the 
benefits  are  many  fold. 

The  youth  conservation  work  pro- 
gram to  be  created  under  the  bill  is 
modeled  after  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  or  CCC  of  the  1930's.  In  ad- 
dition to  creating  an  estimated  100,000 
jobs  for  our  unemployed  youth,  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  finding  work  for 
disadvantaged  youth,  the  American 
Conservation  Corps  projects  will  great- 
ly improve  the  quality  of  life  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  not  a  make- 
work  jobs  program.  Among  the 
projects  to  be  created  under  the  Amer- 
ican Conservation  Corps  are  the  revi- 
talization  of  urban  areas  and  historical 
sites,  maintenance  of  recreational 
areas  and  forests  and  soil  conservation 
projects. 

Importantly,  the  program  would  not 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  any  addi- 
tional money,  as  it  would  be  funded  by 
Federal   revenues   generated  by  off- 


shore oil,  gas  leasing  and  other  permit 
fees. 

Our  yoimg  people  are  our  greatest 
natural  resource.  The  American  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  is  a  cost-effective 
and  efficient  way  to  accomplish 
needed  conservation  work  throughout 
the  country  while  providing  Jobs  and 
training  to  our  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  98th  Congress  has  dedicated 
itself  to  solving  our  Nation's  continu- 
ing unemployment  dilemma.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  accomplishing  that  objective.* 
*  Mr.  BIACKII.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R 
999.  a  bill  to  establish  an  American 
Conservation  Corps.  I  consider  it  most 
appropriate  that  one  of  the  first  bills 
which  the  98th  Congress  is  considering 
addresses  our  Nation's  most  serious 
domestic  problem— unemployment. 

The  most  chronic  element  of  the  un- 
employment problem  that  we  face  is 
that  of  youth  unemployment.  H.R.  999 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  tills  problem 
by  providing  $60  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $300  million  per  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1989  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  put  young 
people  back  to  work. 

This  legislation  provides  a  variety  of 
employment  options  for  young  people 
ranging  from  full-time,  year-round  em- 
ployment to  more  temporary  summer 
employment.  Eligible  individuals  in 
the  full-time  employment  program 
would  lie  those  persons  aged  16  to  25 
while  the  summer  employment  pro- 
gram would  concentrate  on  those 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  21.  Special  consideration  in  both 
programs  would  be  on  hiring  the  eco- 
nomically, socially,  physically,  or  emo- 
tionally disadvantaiged  youth  or  to 
youth  from  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  most  salient  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation is  the  fact  that  it  provides 
meaningful  employment  opportunities 
for  young  people.  It  is  modeled  after 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  programs 
from  the  New  Deal  era  and  is  in  re- 
sponse to  e<5onomic  problems  as  severe 
as  we  had  in  that  era. 

The  bill  would  include  among  its  eli- 
gible projects  those  related  to  conser- 
vation of  forests,  revitalization  of 
urban  areas,  and  development  and 
maintenance  of  recreational  areas  and 
roads. 

Unemployment  is  a  gaping  national 
wound  which  must  be  healed.  I  have 
some  reservations  al>out  proceeding 
along  the  lines  that  we  are— passing 
one  bill  at  a  time.  I  l>elieve  all  viable 
Job-creating  bills  should  \te  considered 
as  one  coordinated  employment  strate- 
gy. However  in  the  absence  of  no 
action,  one  must  work  for  passage  of 
bills  such  as  H.R.  999  which  proposes 
in  good  faith  to  try  and  remedy  the 
disgrace  of  youth  unemployment. 
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livelihood  of  our  Nation,  yet  their  time 
and  talents  are  going  to  waste. 

In  response  to  this  pressing  problem, 
the  Congress  is  acting  in  a  wise  and 
timely  fashion  in  esteblishing  the 
American  Conservation  Corps  (ACC). 
The  ACC  will  provide  Jobs  for  as  many 
as  100,000  young  men  and  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25.  Laudably, 
the  ACC  WiU  be  especiaUy  targeted 
toward  economically,  socially,  phys- 
ically, or  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  and  youth  from  areas  of  high 
unemployment. 

The  ACC  is  rooted  in  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  pragmatic  employment  pro- 
grams begim  with  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  of  the  1930's.  More  re- 
cently, the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
was  established  to  provide  youtiis  agei 
15  to  18  with  public  conservation  jobs 
in  the  summer,  followed  by  the  Yoimg 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  which  pro- 
vided year-round  conservation  work 
for  young  people  aged  16  to  23.  Short- 
sighted cutbacks  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  the  name  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity have  all  but  dismantled  these 
programs.  Thus  the  ACC  represents 
an  attempt  by  the  Congress  to  revital- 
ize an  effective  youth  employment 
strategy  at  a  time  of  intense  need. 

The  jobs  created  by  the  ACC  are  not 
"makework"  jobs  as  the  administra- 
tion claims.  Young  workers  will  be  en- 
gaged in  projects  involving  energy  con- 
servation, road  and  trail  development 
and  maintenance,  revitilization  of 
urban  areas,  and  preservation  of  his- 
toric and  cultural  sites  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  are  vitally  needed.  As 
one  of  the  many  initiatives  wliich  we 
must  imdertake  to  curb  unemploy- 
ment, the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Corps  is  a  significant 
and  exemplary  step  toward  putting 
America  back  to  work.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiwG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  999,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  301,  nays 
87,  not  voting  44,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  10] 
YEAS— 301 
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Addabbo 
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Alexander 

Anderson 
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Annunzlo 

Anthony 
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Barnes 
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BevUl 
BiasKi 
Boehlert 
Bona 
Boland 
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Bonior 
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Borakl 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Bouquard 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Byron 
Carper 
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Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Hanunerschmldt  Penny 
Hance  Pepper 
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Archer 

Baxlham 

BarUett 

BlUrmkli 

BUley 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Conable 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crmne.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fields 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Gekas 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hansen  (ID) 


NAY8-87 

Hartnett 

HUer 

Holt 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Latte 

Leath 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

NIelson 


Parrii 

Paul 

Porter 

QuUlen 

RItter 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundqulat 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Winn 

Zschau 


Which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  considered  and 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  ¥ras  no  objection. 
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Herman 

Campbell 

Clay 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Crockett 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Felghan 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Gephardt 


Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

GuarinI 

Hansen  (Xrr) 

Hubbard 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

McDonald 

Moody 
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Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Neal 

Obey 

Owens 

Schneider 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Smith,  Denny 

Solarz 

Tauke 

Walgren 

Washington 

WiUlams  (OH) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  Giiarini 
for,  with  Mr.  McDonald  against. 

Mr.  WINN  and  Mr.  BURTON  of  In- 
diana changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  SHARP  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM- MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  March  1, 
1983.) 


D  1330 
GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 


REPORT  ON  HJl.  1718,  ESSEN- 
TIAL AND  PRODUCTIVE  JOBS 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1983 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  98-11)  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  1718)  making  appropriations 
to  provide  emergency  expenditures  to 
meet  neglected  urgent  needs,  to  pro- 
tect and  add  to  the  national  wealth, 
resulting  in  not  make-work  but  pro- 
ductive jobs  for  women  and  men  and 
to  help  provide  for  the  indigent  and 
homeless  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
points  of  order  on  the  bill  have  previ- 
ously been  reserved. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent,  missing  the  vote 
by  10  seconds,  on  rollcall  No.  10,  the 
passage  imder  suspension  of  the  rules 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  999,  American  Conser- 
vation Corps  authorization.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  and  support 
Its  passage. 


PROVIDING    PERMANENT    STAFF 
FOR        PERMANENT        SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  58  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RK8.  58 
Resolved,  That  (a)  clause  6(a)(2)  and 
clause  6(b)(2)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  amended  by 
striking  "(except  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(except  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  and  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence)", 
(b)  Clause  4  of  rule  XL VIII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  "(6)(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(6)  (a),  (b),  (c)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLET)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 


tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  QunxDr). 
and.  pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
58)  amends  the  niles  of  the  House  to 
provide  permanent  professional  and 
clerical  staff  for  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  Although  the  resolu- 
tion easily  Ib  subject  to  misinterpreta- 
tion, it  is  an  important  institutional 
reform  which  deserves  the  complete 
support  of  the  House. 

In  1946.  Congress  undertook  a  mas- 
sive reform  of  the  House  committee 
structure  which  included  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  48  standing  conunittees 
into  19.  The  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  also  made  an  impor- 
tant policy  decision  to  provide  for  stat- 
utory staff.  The  basic  concept  is  that, 
if  a  standing  committee  is  to  exist  at 
all.  it  is  entitled  to  at  least  the  mini- 
mum level  of  support  it  needs  to  func- 
tion at  all. 

This  position  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
House  as  recently  as  1974  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Committee  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1974  (H.  Res.  988.  93d  Con- 
gress): as  the  committee  responsible 
for  the  measure  observed: 

Committees  have  enabled  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  meet  the  legislative  de- 
mands of  a  modem  society  while  remaining 
independent  of  the  executive  branch.  To  a 
significant  degree,  professional  and  clerical 
staff  resources  have  helped  them  to  do  so.' 
Through  fimding  resolutions,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  XI,  the  House 
retains  the  right  to  supervise  commit- 
tee investigations.  If  the  House  doubts 
the  adequacy  of  a  committee's  work, 
ample  recourse  exists  to  change  its 
composition  or  leadership,  to  alter  its 
responsibilities,  or  to  alx)lish  it  alto- 
gether. But  the  basic  intent  of  clause  6 
of  rule  XI,  for  the  37  years  it  has  Ijeen 
carried  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  has 
been  to  insure  that  this  cannot  be 
done  through  the  backdoor  device  of 
failing  to  provide  the  minimum  staff- 
ing of  30  positions. 

Few  committees  could  compete  with 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  for  a  legitimate  claim  on 
this  continuous  guarantee  of  adequate 
staff  resources  to  maintain  truly  inde- 
pendent review  of  the  programs  it 
oversees.  The  entire  legislative  history 
surrounding  the  establishment  of  the 
committee  (H.  Res.  658,  95th  Con- 
gress), and  its  companion  committee  in 
the  other  House,  confirms  the  recogni- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  need  to 
strengthen  both  the  caliber  and  Inde- 
pendence of  congressional  oversight  of 
intelligence  activities  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  national  security  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
58)  simply  confirms  the  obvious  fact 


■  Report  (H.  Rept.  93-916)  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  to  accompany  House  Resolution 
988.  93d  Congress. 
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that  the  Pern  anent  Select  Committee 
on  IntelllgeiK  e  Is  a  standing  commit- 
tee, in  all  bu  name,  and,  as  such,  is 
entitled  to  th  $  protections  of  clause  6 
of  rule  XI. 

The  reaaont  for  the  fiction  of  listing 
the  committer  as  a  select  committee 
o(»itinue  to  exist.  They  are  all  valid 
and  accepted  by  the  membership  of 
the  House.  Si  edf ically,  I  refer  to  the 
foUowlng: 

First,  for  su  wtantial  reason,  clause  2 
of  rule  XLVl  U.  limits  service  on  the 
committee  to  6  years.  This  rotation  is 
considered  eaential  to  avoiding  prob- 
lems that  hav  e  existed  in  the  past,  by 
keeping  the  o  )mmittee  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  community  it  over- 
Second,  to  better  coordinate  the 
woiiE  of  the  a  mmittee  with  the  appro- 
priate le^slaive  committees,  it  was 
OMtsidered  necessary  to  enable  Mem- 
bers to  take  Iseats  without  regard  to 
numerical  r^trictions  imposed  by 
rules  of  botli  majority  and  minority 
caucuses.  Thi ;  featiu«  has  enabled  the 
committee  to  re<aruit,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  Members  of  high  caliber 
and  dedicatioi  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  bee  i  able  to  accept  a  seat  on 
a  committee  subject  to  term  limita- 
tions. 

Third,  the  designation  as  a  select 
committee  served  to  better  identify 
the  imique  sructure  of  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdicllon  which,  with  respect 
to  intelligence  activities,  cuts  across 
the  agency  and  program  responsibil- 
ities of  variou  i  standing  committees. 

And.  finallr,  select  committees  are 
i4>pointed  by  the  Speaker,  although, 
of  course,  he  Kts  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  ninority  leadership  in  re- 
gards to  theii  appointments.  This  was 
considered  in  iportant  in  regards  to  a 
committee  w  lich  handles  such  sensi- 
tive subjects. 

For  these  leasons.  it  was  necessary 
to  call  the  co  nmittee  a  select  commit- 
tee. But  ther( :  is  a  clear  understanding 
that  select  cimmittees  are  temporary 
creations  des  sned  to  carry  out  certain 
Investigation  outside  the  normal  leg- 
idative  strurtiu*.  The  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  on 
the  other  ha  ad.  clearly  is  permanent 
and  it  has  a  legislative  and  oversight 
Jurisdiction  ^  hich  is  clear  and  impor- 
tant. 

The  resolu  ion  (H.  Res.  58)  slightly 
departs  fron  the  normal  application 
of  the  rule  b:  r  requiring  a  nonpartisan 
staff.  The  igreement  between  the 
chairman,  th ;  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  BoLAHO),  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Vir^nli  (Mr.  Rosiifsow),  contrib- 
utes signifiontly  to  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution  and  is  characteristic  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  very  able 
gentleman  aid  their  colleagues  have 
managed  th^  committee  since  it  was 
established  In  1977.  As  explained  by 
the  gentlema  a  from  Virginia: 


Most  of  the  committee's  operations  are 
nonpartisan.  They  are  so  because  of  the  way 
the  staff  approaches  those  subjects,  and  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  Members.  Both  are 
attributes  particularly  needed  on  a  commit- 
tee with  our  sensitive  responsibilities. 

Where  tills  committee  has  disagreed  on 
Issues.  I  am  able  to  say  that  It  has  been  on 
matters  of  public  legislation.  Those  dls- 
asreements  helped  the  House  work  Its  will 
on  Important  elements  of  public  policy  &f-- 
fectlns  Intelligence.  The  staff  support  pro- 
vided to  the  minority  In  those  cases  was  at- 
tuned to  Its  members'  desires,  and  I  do  not 
complain  about  the  proportion  of  staff 
available  for  this  purpose.' 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  provi- 
sion was  the  subject  of  some  dispute 
during  consideration  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  only  aspect  of  this 
measure  which  has  raised  any  contro- 
versy at  all. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  concurs  in 
the  judgment  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  select 
committee  and  considers  it  important 
that  the  rule,  in  providing  statutory 
staff  to  the  select  committee,  should 
specifically  provide  for  nonpartisan 
staff.  For  this  reason,  the  committee 
rejected  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr),  to  strike  that 
provision. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee was  not  insensitive  to  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  raised  by  the  amend- 
ment. The  committee  recognizes  that 
the  provision  is  subject  to  some  poten- 
tial for  abuse  but  defers  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  gentleman  charged  by  the 
House  with  the  management  of  the 
select  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  that  the  principle  of 
nonpartisan  staffing  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  such  language  in 
the  rule. 

I  personally  do  not  regard  the 
danger  as  significant  and  it  is  certainly 
not  without  remedy.  I  would  note  that 
significant  problems  developed  with  a 
predecessor  select  committee  in  1975 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  inter- 
vened promptly  and  forcefully  to 
bring  forward  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
591,  94th  Congress)  which  extin- 
guished that  select  committee.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  select  com- 
mittee in  1977,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  exercised  its  oversight  Juris- 
diction carefully  and  the  rules  relating 
to  the  committee  have  been  amended 
five  times. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  select 
committee  has  operated  luider  fimding 
resolutions  which  provide  no  proce- 
duiral  protection  to  the  minority  for 
5Vi  years  and  no  complaint  was  voiced 
by  the  committee's  minority  with  re- 
spect to  committee  operations. 


>  Testimony  of  the  Honorable  J.  Kenneth  Robin- 
son, before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Feb.  33,  1983. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  wish  to  make 
clear  that  the  intent  of  limiting  the 
applicability  of  clause  6(aK2)  and 
clause  S(b)(2)  of  rule  XI  relates  only 
to  noniMUtlsan  staffing.  Any  use  of  the 
nile  to  deprive  the  minority  of  its 
right  to  adequate  and  appropriate 
staff  support  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  resolution 
and,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  .the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  report  to  the  House  on  an  ai)- 
propriate  remedy. 

The  resolution  (H.  Res.  58)  Is  a  non- 
partisan and  appropriate  agreement.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
and  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  appreciate  the  Importance 
of  the  vote  on  the  resolution  in  dem- 
onstrating the  commitment  of  the 
House  to  effective,  nonpolitical  over- 
sight of  national  security  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  change  in 
the  rules,  in  my  opinion.  This  commit- 
tee should  be  nonpartisan.  I  do  not 
know  of  another  committee  in  the 
House  that  has  worked  so  hard  to 
keep  itself  nonpartisan  as  this  commit- 
tee. It  does  a  great  job  under  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAWD),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson), 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Both 
have  testified  Ijefore  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  this  would  not  disrupt  the 
rights  of  the  minority  because,  during 
the  5Vk  years  that  the  committee  has 
been  in  operation,  they  have  worked 
hand-in-hand  together. 

I  served  on  the  Ethics  Committee 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  staff 
there  is  nonpartisan.  I  speak  to  you 
today  as  a  minority  Member  of  this 
House. 

D  1345 

I  want  the  minority  to  be  protected 
always.  But  I  think  if  we  become  parti- 
san in  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence that  we  are  going  to  destroy  its 
effectiveness,  and  the  committee  does 
a  great  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  change  in 
the  rule  and  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  {.lit. 
BoLAND)  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robinson)  for  the  job  that  they 
have  done  with  this  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  They  have  been 
active,  they  have  been  effective,  and 
they  have  been  nonpartisan.  I  think  it 


Is  to  their  credit  and.  therefore,  a  fa- 
vorable reflection  on  this  body  that  we 
have  a  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence that  has  been  acting  In  the  way 
that  It  has. 

Therefore,  I  think  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  inclined  to  honor 
the  request  that  is  contained  in  this 
resolution.  House  Resolution  58.  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  per- 
manent committee  and  that  there  is 
Justification  for  that  and  therefore  I 
think  there  is  a  need  for  the  perma- 
nent staff. 

I  have  no  complaints  with  that,  even 
though  it  is  still  designated  as  a  select 
committee.  But  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  have  misgivings  about  the  change 
that  is  provided  here  that  would  not 
allow  the  minority  even  to  have  the 
option  of  appointing  its  own  staff. 

I  am  not  arguing  at  all  that  we 
should  have  a  partisan  staff.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  contrary  is 
true. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  member 
have  made  sure  there  was  no  partisan- 
ship and  there  was  adequate  staffing 
for  any  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  that  needed  staff  assistance. 

But  it  is  a-  precedent  we  are  setting 
here,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  would  like 
to  put  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  entire  House  on 
notice  that  this  is  a  precedent. 

While  there  are  committees  here  in 
the  House,  notably,  I  think  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  to  a  degree, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
do  not  have  designated  minority  staff 
as  such,  they  still  have  that  right 
under  the  law  that  we  passed  in  1970 
to  claim  minority  staff  if  they  need  it. 

The  only  committee  in  the  House 
that  does  not  have  that  authority  is, 
as  I  understand  it,  our  Ethics  Commit- 
tee where  the  makeup  of  the  commit- 
tee is  truly  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan 
with  a  6-6  makeup.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  has  a  9-to-5 
makeup.  And  while  I  have  no  doubts 
about  what  would  happen  with  the 
present  chairman  if  the  ranking 
member  needed  minority  staff,  we  are, 
in  fact,  giving  up  that  opportimity 
from  the  minority  standpoint,  and  it  is 
at  least  conceivable  that  someday  if 
this  precedent  is  carried  forth  that 
there  would  be  a  partisan  staff  since 
the  staff  would  be  totally  controlled 
by  a  9-to-5  vote  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  Just  want  to  point  out  my  concerns 
that  in  our  zeal  to  make  sure  that  this 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is 
nonpartisan,  we,  in  the  minority,  are 
giving  up  our  right  under  the  law  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  claim  this 
one-third  staffing. 

After  discussions  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  and  others  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  will  not  ask  for 


defeat  of  the  previous  question  and  I 
will  not  ask  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  a  concession  in  the  inter- 
ests of  making  this  truly  a  nonpartisan 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
and  I  would  like  for  the  Record  to 
show  now  that  we  are  making  that 
concession. 

I  would  urge  the  members  of  this 
committee  both  now  and  in  the  future 
to  make  every  effort  to  make  sure  that 
the  activities  of  the  committee  and  the 
staffing  are  truly  nonpartisan. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  as  always,  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  is  effective 
and  alert  in  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
minority  and  the  committee  is  not  in- 
sensitive to  the  legitimate  concerns 
raised  by  the  gentleman. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
provision  is  subject  to  some  potential 
for  abuse  but  defers  to  the  judgment 
of  the  gentlemen  charged  by  the 
House  with  the  management  of  the 
select  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  that  the  principle  of 
nonpartisan  staffing  is  Important 
enough  to  warrent  such  language  in 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  establish  two  principles  in 
the  legislative  history  which  I  hope 
will  offer  some  assurance  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

First,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  comments.  I  agree 
that  the  provisions  about  which  he  is 
concerned  could  not  properly  be  ap- 
plied to  any  other  committee  of  which 
I  am  aware  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  does  not  intend  that  paragraph 
(a)  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  58)  may 
be  relied  upon  as  any  kind  of  prece- 
dent. 

Second,  as  manager  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  would  wish  to  clearly 
specify  that  the  intent  of  limiting  the 
appUcability  of  clause  6(a)(2)  and 
clause  6(b)(2)  of  rule  XI  relates  only 
to  nonpartisan  staffing. 

Any  use  of  the  rule  to  deprive  the 
minority  of  its  right  to  adequate  and 
appropriate  staff  support  would  be  a 
violation  of  both  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  resolution  and,  in  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  the  responsibUity  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  report  to  the 
House  on  an  appropriate  remedy. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  dear  friend,  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
gentleman   from  Massachusetts   (Mr. 

BOLANS). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding.  I  can  imderstand  the 
concern  of  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Lott).  I  think  he  expressed  it 
very  well  and  very  emphatically. 


Let  me  for  the  minority  make  some 
legislative  history  on  this  particular 
rule.  Let  me  say  my  interpretation  of 
the  rule  is  that  the  staff  must  be  non- 
partisan. But  understanding  this,  the 
minority  must  be  given  the  staff  sup- 
port that  it  requires  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Since  the  legislative  history  indi- 
cates this,  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who 
succeeds  to  the  chairmanship  of  this 
committee  or  someone  who  serves  in 
the  majority  on  tills  committee  would 
agree  with  that  position.  That  has 
been  our  position  over  the  past  5  years 
that  we  liave  been  in  existence,  and 
that  would  be  the  position  I  would 
hope  of  all  of  those  who  will  join  this 
committee  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Bdississippi 
has  indicated,  there  would  be  some 
concern  because  this  is  a  committee 
where  there  is  a  revolving  membership 
in  that  Members  cannot  serve  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  6  years 
after  the  completion  of  this  particular 
Congress,  the  98th  Congress. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
does  state  some  concern. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  discussed 
this  fully  within  the  committee  itself, 
the  majority  and  minority,  and  we 
have  never  had  any  problems  with  it. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
would  have  any  problems  with  it  in 
the  future. 

So  from  the  point  of  view  of  estab- 
lishing the  legislative  history  as  out- 
lined by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  my  own  particu- 
lar position  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  I  would 
agree  with  that  interpretation  and 
would  hope  that  would  be  the  way  in 
which  any  chairman  or  any  members 
of  the  majority  would  act  in  the  years 
that  face  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robinson). 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr)  had 
to  say,  the  flattering  things  he  said 
about  our  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
Were  I  in  the  same  position  as  he  in 
terms  of  being  the  minority  whip  I 
would  think  it  my  duty  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  minority  the  fact  that 
this  situation  exists  and  that  we  are 
giving  up  something. 

That  having  been  said,  and  having 
served  on  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  since  its  incep- 
tion, I  want  to  tell  you  in  my  view 
there  is  no  other  committee  of  the 
House  that  is  in  a  similar  situation. 
There  is  no  other  committee  of  this 
House  where  it  is  so  important  to 
maintain  a  high  credibility  and  yet  a 
low  profile. 

That  being  said,  I  think  that  any 
time  that  you  move  in  the  direction  of 
a  partisan  staff  you  immediately  gen- 
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erate  to  a  di  gree  parttianshlp  because 
that  is  almoi  t  inevitable. 

In  the  tim  i  that  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  s  nee  it  was  founded  there 
have  been  rare  instances  where  a 
Member  has  complained  that  he  is  not 
getting  the  ;  Jnd  of  staff  support  that 
he  thinlu  he  is  entitled  as  a  member  of 
the  commltt ;«,  but  that  has  happened 
Just  as  often  on  the  side  of  the  majori- 
ty as  it  has  >n  the  side  of  the  minori- 
ty. 

So.  again,  the  committee  has  been 
impartial  wi  h  regard  to  the  way  that 
it  treats  th«  e  matters. 

I  fully  sup  mrt  this  resolution  as  it  is 
presently  drifted.  I  think  the  House 
would  malie  a  grave  error  if  it  moved 
in  the  direct  on  of  a  partisan  staff  and 
I  hope  that  m  will  see  this  resolution 
approved  as  t  has  been  presented. 

I  neverth<les8  wpreciate  the  reas- 
surances thd  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (M-.  MoAKLEY)  has  given  us 
with  regardto  the  way  that  the  Rules 
Committee  ^Is  about  how  it  IooIls  at 
this  matter  because  I  think  that  is  a 
guarantee  tl  lat  we  are  going  to  see  it 
work  the  wa  i  it  should. 

I  yield  bac  t  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILjEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  iu«e 
the  adoptioi  of  the  resolution.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  tl  e  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAI  liEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previdus  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolu  tion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  Ito  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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albeit,  threadbare  cushion  for  the  ccm- 
sumer. 

All  of  our  constituents  who  bum 
natural  gas  to  heat  their  homes  know 
that  there  is  no  price  comparison,  no 
transfer  from  one  fuel  source  or  com- 
pany to  another,  no  ability  to  respond 
to  escalating  prices,  in  a  normal  fash- 
ion. There  is  no  benefit  to  the  con- 
simier  under  the  President's  plan.  Esti- 
mates of  costs  to  consimiers  under  this 
plan  have  been  placed  as  high  as  $60 
billion.  While  I  think  that  figure  will 
be  amended  as  we  get  a  better  handle 
on  the  effects  of  the  President's  plan, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  provided  no 
relief  for  our  citizens. 

Changes  are  necessary  in  the  NOPA. 
but  not  the  type  that  would  tilt  the 
marketplace  further  from  the  con- 
sumer and  business  user. 

While  there  appears  to  be  no  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  increasing 
prices  perhaps  we  should  attempt  to 
understand  the  President's  basic  rea- 
sons for  sending  this  proposal  forward. 
It  appears  that  he  believes  the  current 
oil  price  decrease  is  due  in  part  to  his 
actions  upon  taking  office  to  deregu- 
late oU  prices.  Whether  or  not  the 
facts  support  that  claim  is  debatable, 
but  the  assumption  that  what  worked 
for  oil  will  work  for  natural  gas  is 
plain  wrong.  With  considerably  short- 
er contract  periods  and  a  diverse 
means  of  transporting  the  fuel,  one 
can  make  the  case  that  there  is  great- 
er potential  for  allowing  a  consumer  to 
shop  for  price  in  oil.  However,  natural 
gas  is  a  monopoly  industry  from  the 
time  a  contract  is  signed  between  a 
supplier  and  a  pipeline  company. 
Prom  that  time  forward,  costs  are 
passed  on  with  no  regard  for  what  the 
market  wiU  accept  until  the  consumer 
who  is  consuming  less  gas  today  pays 
30  percent  more  than  last  year.  This 
monopoly  arrangement  is  not  altered 
at  aU  by  the  President's  proposal, 
rather  it  is  aided  by  removing  Federal 
controls. 

There  can  be  no  restraint  or  down- 
ward pressiure  on  natural  gas  prices  in 
an  industry  that  allows  noncompeti- 
tive practices  such  as  take-or-pay  con- 
tracts. The  administration's  proposal 
is  to  limit  take-or-pay  contracts  to  vol- 
umes of  70  percent  at  the  discretion  of 
the  pipeline  and  supplier.  The  discre- 
tion to  renegotiate  currently  exists 
and  there  has  lieen  little  success.  The 
administration  also  provides  for  a 
floating  gas  cap  to  cover  price  in- 
creases as  a  substitute  to  current  fraud 
and  abuse  language  that  exists  in 
NGPA.  While  we  can  cheer  the  admin- 
istration's attempts  at  some  form  of 
consumer  protection,  we  should  be 
aware  that  all  of  these  items  cease  to 
exist  by  January  1,  1986.  Since  no  one 
believes  that  we  will  pass  this  bill  to- 
morrow, the  degree  of  consumer  pro- 
tection decreases  as  time  marches  on. 


D  1400 
FIRE  AT  CENTRALIA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Harri- 
soM)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  town  in  my  district  called  Centra- 
lia.  It  might  easily  be  found  in  your 
district  or  in  the  district  of  any 
Member  of  this  House.  It  is  a  small 
town;  not  quite  1,200  people  live  there. 
In  many  ways,  they  are  ordinary 
people:  The  kind  of  decent,  hardwork- 
ing, problem-solving,  giving-not-taking 
people,  who  are  the  backbone  of  this 
country;  but  there  are  some  things 
that  make  Centralia  special.  Most  of 
its  people  have  resided  there  all  their 
lives;  many  of  them  have  lived  in  the 
same  house  for  more  than  25  years.  It 
is  a  town  where  children  who  were 
bom  at  the  same  time  went  to  the 
same  schools,  played  at  the  same 
games,  worshipped  in  the  same 
churches,  worked  in  the  same  mines 
and  factories,  and  have  come  to  their 
middle  and  older  years  with  a  special 
sense  of  belonging  to  each  other  and 
to  Centralia. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  people 
own  their  own  homes.  They  are  not 
palatial;  the  architecture  is  not  ex- 
traordiiiary;  but  when  you  go  inside 
these  houses,  you  find  that  they  are 
remarkably  clean,  neat,  well-decorat- 
ed, renewed,  modernized,  up  to  date. 
The  pride  of  the  people  of  Centralia  is 
now  and  long  has  been  their  homes. 
The  fear  of  the  people  of  Centralia  is 
that  their  homes  and  their  lives  are  in 
Jeopardy. 

Because  there  is  one  other  thing 
that  makes  Centralia  special— for  21 
years  a  fire  has  raged  beneath  its  sur- 
face. In  May  1962,  while  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  in  the  second  year  of  his 
Presidency,  before  the  Vietnamese  war 
was  a  major  conflict,  while  our  space 
program  was  still  in  its  Infancy,  before 
words  like  "medicare"  and  "medicaid" 
had  passed  into  the  common  vocabu- 
lary, before  OPEC,  stagflation  or  Wa- 
tergate, before  so  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  this  Nation  has  solved  or  is 
contending  with,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
garbage  disposal  site  on  the  outskirts 
of  town.  At  first,  borough  officials 
tried  using  water  and  clay  to  extin- 
guish the  smoldering  garbage;  but  the 
effort  did  not  succeed  and  within  2 
months  the  above  ground  fire  had  ig- 
nited a  Iselow  ground  seam  of  anthra- 
cite. 

Once  begun,  an  anthracite  fire  will 
bum  indefinitely  as  long  as  there  is  a 
supply  of  oxygen  to  keep  it  going  and 
more  anthracite  to  bium.  For  21  years 
that  fire  has  burned;  and  it  has  spread 
across  the  periphery  of  the  town, 
under  its  streets,  under  its  yards, 
under  the  homes  of  Centralia. 


The  fire  has.  at  times,  raised  the 
ground  temperature  so  high  that  news 
reporters  have  been  able  to  fry  bacon 
and  eggs  on  the  rocks  by  the  side  of 
the  road.  It  has  spewed  forth  carbon 
dioxide  at  hazardous  levels.  Even 
worse  is  the  carbon  monoxide,  an 
odorless,  poisonous  gas,  which  seeps 
out  of  the  ground  and  into  the  cellars. 
The  combination  of  gases  where  the 
fire  is  worst  creates  a  stench  that  per- 
vades the  air,  and  the  smoke  billowing 
out  of  the  Earth  sometimes  collides 
with  the  fog  above  and  makes  the 
town  of  Centralia  look  like  a  scene 
from  the  inferno. 

For  21  years,  the  fire  has  spread.  Of 
course.  I  read  about  it  in  the  newspa- 
pers. I  saw  the  reports  on  television 
and  I  remember  Ted  Kopel's  account 
about  a  year  ago  on  "Nightllne";  but 
the  reality  of  Centralia  did  not  come 
home  to  me  until  several  weeks  ago. 
Just  a  few  days  after  I  was  sworn  in  to 
this  Ixxly.  I  went  there  because  unex- 
plained cracks  were  appearing  in  the 
highway  which  runs  from  Centralia  to 
Ashland  and  which  is  the  only  main 
road  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
cracks  were  spreading  and  multiplsring 
and  then,  without  warning,  the 
median  strip  buckled  and  lx>rehole 
readings  indicated  that  the  fire  had 
spread  under  the  highway  and  had  de- 
stabUlzed  it. 

That  morning.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
walked  down  Route  61,  just  outside 
Centralia,  with  a  dedicated  and  ener- 
getic young  State  representative  by 
the  name  of  Bob  Belfanti.  As  we 
walked  into  the  fog.  trying  almost 
blindly  to  find  the  spot  in  the  road 
where  the  cracks  were  worst.  Bob 
turned  to  me  and  said  as  the  stench 
hit  our  nostrils,  "How  would  you  like 
to  live  with  that  in  the  basement  of 
your  home  every  day  of  the  year?" 
Until  that  moment,  I  had  never  truly 
understood  what  confronts  the  daily 
lives  of  the  1,200  people  who  Uve  in 
that  small  town. 

For  21  years,  this  fire  has  bumed 
and  it  is  not  that  nothing  has  t>een 
done  about  it.  It  is  that  what  has  been 
done  was  always  too  little  and  usually 
too  late. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  take  a  few 
minutes  and  review  briefly  the  story  of 
those  years  and  the  vast  amounts  of 
public  money  that  have  been  futilely 
spent  in  a  series  of  half-hearted  and 
inadequate  efforts  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  fire  first  spread  to  the 
coalbed,  the  State  in  August  1962  let 
an  excavation  contract.  The  State 
spent  more  than  $27,000  on  that 
project,  but  it  was  not  enough.  The  ex- 
cavation did  not  remove  all  the  burn- 
ing coal,  and  so  the  fire  spread.  The 
State  had  simply  done  too  little,  too 
late. 

The  following  year  it  tried  again. 
Holes   were    bored   into    the    imder- 


ground  and  huge  amounts  of  inert, 
nonflammable  mine  refuse  was 
flushed  into  the  fire  in  the  hope  of 
cutting  off  its  access  to  oxygen:  but 
again,  the  fimds  ran  out  before  the 
fire  was  contained.  The  project  was 
stopped  and  the  fire  spread. 

Then  the  State  made  a  third  at- 
tempt. The  plan  this  time  was  to  dig  a 
trench  around  the  fire,  depriving  it  of 
access  to  the  coal  outside  the  trench 
and  allowing  the  coal  Inside  the  circle 
to  bum  itself  out;  but  even  before  the 
project  was  completed,  it  failed,  be- 
cause the  fire  had  already  spread  to 
the  other  side  of  the  trench. 

At  this  point,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  spent  more  than  $100,000  to 
no  effect  whatever.  It  was  then  an  al- 
ready beleaguered  town  first  looked  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  1965. 
Congress  passed  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  which  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  both  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  to  re- 
habilitate land  that  had  been  damaged 
by  previous  mining  practices,  and  in 
particular  to  execute  projects  for  ex- 
tinguishing underground  mine  fires.  A 
Federal-State  partnership  to  deal  with 
Centralia  thus  was  bom.  Between 
then  and  1973.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Permsylvania  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  dug  bore  holes  to  locate 
the  fire,  flushed  it  with  water,  back- 
filled it  with  inert  material  and 
trenched  around  it,  all  to  no  avail. 

By  1973,  both  govenmients  had 
spent  more  than  $1,850,000  in  dribs 
and  drabs,  in  starts  and  stops,  in  large- 
ly uncoordinated  and  always  inad- 
equate efforts  to  contain  and  extin- 
guish a  fire  which  had  begun  on  a 
single  garbage  heap. 

During  that  time,  in  May  of  1969, 
three  families  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  homes  because  the  heat  and  the 
fumes  were  so  intense  as  to  threaten 
human  life;  and  since  then,  20  more 
families  have  been  uprooted,  forced  to 
sacrifice  their  homes  to  save  their 
lives. 

In  1977,  Congress  passed  the  Siu^ace 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act. 
Certainly,  no  one  had  a  greater  claim 
to  its  assistance  than  the  people  of 
CentraUa;  and  under  it,  another  proj- 
ect was  begim  in  1978.  Almost  a  half  a 
million  dollars  was  spent,  again  flush- 
ing, boring,  excavating  and  trenching, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  encircle  the 
fire  unless  some  homes  were  acquired 
by  condemnation. 
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There  was  not  enough  money  for 
that  and  so  the  project  was  cut  short, 
and  with  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious  ef- 
forts at  fighting  the  fire  ended.  A  few 
more  residents  have  been  moved  out 
of  the  most  dangerous  homes.  In 
others,  gas  detectors  have  been  in- 
stalled. They  sound  a  siren  when 
carbon  monoxide  has  seeped  in  at  life- 
threatening  levels,   and  in  some   of 


those  homes  the  siren  goes  off  several 
times  on  an  average  day  or  night.  And 
then  day  or  night,  winter  or  summer, 
the  residents  must  run  to  open  all 
their  windows  to  let  in  the  air  and 
vent  the  poisonous  gas. 

The  road  outside  Centralia  is  closed 
now  and  the  State  has  spent  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  to  shore  it  up.  The 
State  will,  of  course,  look  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  for  reimbursement  and 
sooner  or  later  it  will  probably  get  it. 
and  so  we  will  go  on,  as  long  as  this 
fire  rages,  meeting  one  crisis  after  an- 
other, responding  to  one  immediate 
emergency  by  spending  just  enough 
money  to  get  beyond  it  and  not 
enough  to  get  at  the  cause  of  it. 

That  is  a  foolish  way  to  spend  the 
public  money,  but  even  more  impor- 
tantly, it  does  not  deal  with  the  de- 
spair I  have  seen  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Centralia  who  say  to  me 
that  four  Members  of  Congress  have 
represented  them  over  the  last  21 
years  and  yet  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished; that  both  political  parties 
have  sat  in  Harrisburg  and  governed 
in  Washington,  and  yet  nothing  has 
been  accomplished;  that  a  whole  gen- 
eration has  been  bom  and  raised  and 
come  to  adulthood  in  Centralia  and 
yet  nothing  has  been  awxiomplished; 
that  for  all  the  projects  and  all  the 
money  spent,  the  fire  still  rages  and 
no  one  tuiows  what  will  happen  next. 

Two  years  ago  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  was  authorized  to  spend 
$850,000  to  dig  109  bore  holes  in  an  at- 
tempt to  locate  how  far  the  fire  had 
spread  and,  as  exactly  as  possible, 
where  it  is  now.  The  initial  report  of 
that  study  will  come  to  the  Congress 
in  March  of  this  year  and  a  final 
report  is  due  in  May.  The  final  report, 
and  I  would  hope  preliminary  as  well, 
is  to  contain  options,  to  spell  out  ways 
to  finally  deal  with  this  fire  and  what 
it  would  cost  to  do  it,  and  that  brings 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  point  of  these 
remarks  and  why  I  am  here  today  to 
lay  the  problems  of  Centralia  before 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

Most  immediately,  it  is  because  I 
have  studied  carefully  the  I»resident's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  I  have  foimd  more  with  dismay 
than  surprise  that  it  contains  not  one 
red  cent  to  fight  the  Centralia  mine 
fire.  In  purely  financial  terms.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  ask  what  sense  it 
makes  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  spent  $850,000  to  locate  a  mine 
fire  and  then  to  spend  no  money  at  all 
to  put  it  out  once  it  has  been  found. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  we  should 
wait  until  the  economy  is  better  and 
the  deficit  is  smaUer,  for  in  the  mean- 
time the  fire  will  simply  move  again 
and  then  all  the  money  spent  on  the 
bore  hole  project  will  have  been 
wasted. 

But  that  is  not  all.  I  say  to  this 
House  that  unless  something  is  done, 
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we  will  one  lay  measure  the  oost  of 
this  mine  fin  in  the  tenns  of  the  loss 
of  human  11 'e.  That  threat  became 
clear  3  years  ago  when  a  IS-year-old 
boy  playing  1 1  his  grandmother's  back 
yard  felt  th«  ground  under  him  col- 
lapse and.  without  warning,  he  was 
plunged  into  a  12-foot  chasm  filled 
with  carbon  monoxide.  Through  his 
own  quick  vits  and  the  heroism  of 
others,  Todd  Dombroski  was  rescued 
that  day,  bit  neither  we  nor  the 
people  who  1  ve  there  have  any  guar- 
antee that  tfa  e  groimd  below  Centralia 
will  not  open  up  again,  today  or  to- 
morrow, and  that  another  young  man 
or  young  wo  nan.  or  old  man  or  old 
woman,  will  i  ot  be  swallowed,  and  this 
time  forever,  into  the  chasm  and  into 
the  fumes  an  I  the  fire. 

So  you  may  ask  after  all  of  this,  why 
do  the  peopli  f  not  simply  move?  Why 
do  they  not  tbandon  the  town?  Why 
do  they  not  go  somewhere  else?  But 
how  do  you  i  aove,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  homes  in  which  you  have  lived  all 
your  lives,  wl  en  the  homes  into  which 
you  have  pou  'ed  your  wealth  and  your 
time,  your  ta  lent  and  your  hopes  and 
your  dream  i  have  absolutely  no 
market  valu< ,  for  who  would  buy  a 
home  in  Cent  ralia  today? 

I  am  keenlji  aware  of  the  importance 
a  new  Memlier  should  place  on  his 
first  speech  i  i  the  well  of  this  House. 
He  should  net.  for  light  or  parochial 
reasons,  impc  se  on  the  time  of  his  col- 
leagues or  burden  the  proceedings  of 
this  body.  An  d  so  despite  the  depth  of 
the  human  tragedy  that  confronts 
1,200  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  my  const  tuents,  it  was  with  great 
hesitation  that  I  decided  to  speak 
today  on  the  plight  of  Centralia,  but  I 
finally  deciditd  to  do  so  because  the 
more  I  thoug  ht  about  it,  the  clearer  it 
became  that  he  crisis  which  confronts 
Centralia  go4s  far  beyond  the  fate  of 
the  1,200  leople  who  live  there; 
rather,  Centi  alia  is  the  tragic  example 
that  poses  th  e  question  that  confronts 
all  of  us.  and  most  particularly  those 
of  us  who  arc  new  to  this  Ixxly: 

Why  are  w ;  here?  What  is  the  func- 
tion and  pur  >ose  of  Government?  Is  it 
the  fundame  ital  duty  of  Government 
to  help  peop  ie?  Is  it  the  obligation  of 
Government  to  respond  to  natural  dis- 
asters and  ti)  aUeviate  human  suffer- 
ing? 

If  it  is,  th(  n  the  people  who  live  in 
Centralia  ha  /e  a  claim  not  only  upon 
our  conscience  but  upon  our  oath  of 
office.  Or  ar !  we  to  say  that  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  de  free;  that  we  will  respond 
only  to  tho  e  disasters  which  affect 
tens  or  him(  Ireds  of  thousands  which 
attract  the  daily  attention  of  the 
media,  which  provide  opportunities 
rich  with  piomise  for  the  next  elec- 
tion? 


Are  we 
Centralia 
with  your 


th(  n 


out  the  fire  that  bums  beneath  your 
feet  because  it  costs  too  much  and  you 
are  too  few;  that  you  do  not  have 
enough  influence  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  compassion?  Or  is  it  simply 
none  of  the  Government's  business?  Is 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
light  when  he  says  that  the  Centralia 
mine  fire  Just  is  not  the  problem  be- 
cause eventually  it  will  bum  out? 

Of  course  we  believe  that  people 
must  first  help  themselves  and  we  all 
believe  that  local  governments  first, 
and  then  counties  and  then  the  States, 
have  an  obligation  to  respond  to  local 
problems  with  local  resources  and 
local  ingenuity,  but  I  believe,  and  I 
think  most  of  my  colleagues  here  be- 
lieve, that  when  disaster  is  so  great 
that  it  goes  beyond  thp  ability  of  local- 
ities or  counties  or  States  to  respond, 
then  the  obligation  passes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  for  was  this  not 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  gave  birth  to  this 
Nation  when  they  wrote  its  Constitu- 
tion 200  years  ago?  This  union  of  sov- 
ereign States  was  not  formed  only  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  but 
to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
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And  so  the  daily  tragedy  which  con- 
fronts the  few  people  of  Centralia 
poses  the  larger  question  which  con- 
fronts all  of  us  here  in  this  House  and 
across  this  Nation.  What  is  the  duty  of 
Government?  What  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  respond  to  disaster  and  to  allevi- 
ate suffering? 

An  ordinary  man  who  lived  an  ex- 
traordinary life,  Harry  Tnmian,  said 
that  he  had  come  to  the  Presidency 
with  the  conviction  that  there  was 
more  good  than  evil  in  man,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to  help 
the  good  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  report  from 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  is  before 
us  and  we  Icnow  what  can  be  done,  I 
will  ask  this  House  in  its  committees 
and  on  this  floor  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  end  the  suffering  of  the  1,200 
valiant  people  of  Centralia.  I  hope  to 
have  the  support  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  House  and  of  the  Congress,  for 
it  is  only  by  putting  this  fire  out  that 
we  can  now  at  long  last  fulfill  the  duty 
of  Government  by  helping  the  good  to 
prevail  in  Centralia. 


to  say  to  the  people  of 
we   cannot  help   you 
pibblem;  that  we  cannot  put 
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CREDIT  CONTROLS— A  CHANCE 
TO  DO  SOMETHING  MORE 
THAN  TALK  ABOUT  HIGH  IN- 
TEREST RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hovise,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
high  interest  rates— despite  some  wel- 


come downward  trends  In  selected 
areas— continue  to  hold  back  economic 
recovery. 

Belatedly,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  recognMng  that  something 
must  be  done  about  interest  rates  tf  we 
are  to  have  any  hope  of  putting  people 
back  to  work  in  this  Nation.  Inflation 
is  down,  but  interest  rates  remain  at 
double  digit  levels  even  for  big  busi- 
ness borrowers.  For  small  businessmen 
and  constuners,  interest  rates  have  not 
budged  or,  at  best,  have  moved  only  a 
fraction  off  historically  high  levels. 

Last  week,  President  Reagan  sug- 
gested that  commercial  banks  were 
keeping  interest  rates  at  artificially 
high  levels. 

"It  is  up  to  the  banks."  he  said,  "And 
there  is  no  reason— I  do  not  think- 
why  the  banks  could  not  bring  those 
interest  rates  down  another  notch  or 
two." 

Only  a  few  days  before.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiu-y  Donald  Regan,  bluntly 
stated:  "Banks  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  keep  interest  rates  up." 

And  President  Reagan's  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser,  Martin  Feldstein, 
chimed  in  with  a  prediction  that  long- 
term  rates  will  not  move  much  over 
"the  next  few  months." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  happy  to  have 
the  Reagan  administration,  at  long 
last,  recognize  the  destruction  that 
high  interest  rates  have  brought  to 
the  economy  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  landscape  is  littered  with 
the  remains  of  businesses,  farms,  and 
jobs  destroyed  by  runaway  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the  economy 
needs  a  real  reduction  in  interest 
rates— a  reduction  across  the  board 
that  will  give  American  families  a 
chance  to  buy  a  home,  that  will  allow 
small  businessmen  to  reopen  their 
doors,  and  that  will  give  Job-producing 
industries  new  life. 

And  we  need  more  than  Just  a  short- 
term  reduction.  We  need  some  assur- 
ances that  we  will  never  again  allow 
people  and  businesses  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  unconscionably  high  interest 
rates  and  the  scorched-earth  monetary 
policies  of  1981  and  1982.  The  Ameri- 
can people  need  long-range  protection. 
They  need  assurance  that  someone 
vrlll  step  in  before  the  economy  is 
crushed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  the 
President  and  his  economic  advisers 
are  spealcing  out  about  the  problem, 
even  at  this  late  date.  But,  we  need 
more  than  hand  wringing  statements 
in  times  of  ecomomic  crisis.  Economic 
Jawboning  means  a  lot  more— carries  a 
lot  more  weight— when  there  is  a  club 
in  the  comer  in  the  event  the  lenders 
do  not  get  the  word. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Credit 
Control  Act  of  1983  which  would  give 
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the  President  standby  authority  to  vising  him  of  the  current  level  of    ^wmm*mm\ 

control    high    interest    rates    and   to  spending  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year  g^                . 

make  certain  that  credit,  needed  for  1983:                                                         "!>■«>     '**'"     ***" 

productive  p\uT>oses,  is  not  siphoned  Coiof  rrrn  ok  the  BtnwEr, 

.W  .or  hKh-n,)™  »«ul.«,.  en.  ^___^   »»«.«o5  D_a  «Jn.n, «. »«.  ga~.                 gg    «,-     gJJ 

Wi?K    f»,i»    »/.f    i«    «i«/«»    tKa   i>rM<  Speaker.  House  Of  Representatives.                         ^ga +7,«54     +30.259     -S9,5M 

With  this  act  in  place,  the  Presl-  Washington,  d.c. 

dent's   efforts   to   Jawbone   will   have  un^  mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976. 

true  impact.  The  lending  community  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the  Sincerely, 

will  know,   and  the  Federal   Reserve  procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec-  wivii?  n^ii,r\^ 

will  know,  that  the  President  does,  tion  with  its  responsibilities  under  Section  ^'^^  *"«*  *•  **"""•  ^"^w"-'-* 

Indeed,  have  the  statutory  power  to  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  .^__^_ 

^..i- nrnnie  intn  a/>tinn  to  providc  cstimatcs  of  the  ctuTent  Icvel  of                        ,„ 

put  words  Into  action.  revenues  and  spending.  I  am  herewith  trans-  LAWRENCE      J.      BAROETTO-AN 

•The  credit  control  le^latlon  I  am  ^^^^^^^^^j^rt^^^^gc^^jj^  OUTSTANDING     CITIZEN     AND 
introducing    today    is    identical    with  ^j.  the  First  Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal  BUSINESSMAN 
that  reported  from  the  Banking,  Fi-  year  1983.  This  report  renects  the  resolu-  ,j^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  tion  of  June  24,  1982.  and  the  current  CBO  orevious  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
last  year.  This  biU  did  not  reach  the  estimates  of  budget  authority  outlays,  and  ^^^  ^^.^^  California  (Mr.  Pakctta) 
floor  in  the  closing  days,  but  I  am  con-  revenues  based  on  all  completed  action  on  -ppoCTii7.pd  for  5  minutes 
fident  the  Members  of  this  Congress,  spending  and  revenue  measures  as  of  the  ^  ^^°^^^l    Mt    Speaker    it  is 
who  have  seen  the  utter  destruction  fc^  of  legislative  business  February  25,  JifJ^^^J^^^t  I  repSTS  my  col^ 
caused  by  high  interest  rates  in  their  ^"^j^j^  ^^^  wishes  leagues  on  the  death  of  a  fine  citizen 
districts,  will  give  strong  support  to  sincerely,      '  of  my  district,  Lawrence  J.  Bargetto. 
doing  something   more   than   talking  James  R.  Jones.  Lawrence  Bargetto  was  president  of 
about  high  interest  rates.  chairman  Bargetto's  Winery  in  Soquel.  Calif.  His 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  would  winery   is  noted  for  its  outstanding 

reinstate  the  Credit  Control  Act  of  REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTA-  product,  and  his  life  was  a  testament 

1969      with      several      strengthening  jIVES  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ON  THE  to  the  exceUence  that  comes  of  dedlca- 

amendments.   The   1969  act  unfortu-  STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  CONGRESSIONAL  tion  and  care. 

nately  was  allowed  to   fall   under  a  euogEj  ADOPTED  IN  S.  CON.  RES.  92— REFLECTING  I"  addition,  though,  Mr.  Bargetto 

"sunset"  provision  which  became  ef-  completed  ACTION  AS  Of  FEBRUARY  25, 1983  *»*  °"«  ?'  *"?}?  ^^^  dependable  and 

fective  last  June  30  concerned    citizens    of    soquel    ana 

The  biU  would  give  the  President  im  m.ii«K  c  *««) santa  Cruz  County.  He  served  on  the 

the  power  to  institute  credit  controls  ^      o^     ,>^  ^*' V^  w'?^r°  ni=f  r!?t^  f^^'S  ?p1™ 

"to  reduce  high  levels  of  unemploy-  '"^      °^     ""^  County  Water  Distnct   for  21   years 

.  ,                  . ,  n,„  «„,»„.,>^.,  nr.    ■ ~ and  was  well  Icnown  for  his  commit- 

S^nlvP^^'or^iStrn    iSL^onTre     *«««^^ »"^     '""»     «^'"  ment  to  community  needs.  Indeed,  the 

to  prevent  or  control  inflation  or  re-    2;;S?w «30.?44     ooo.o??     6O6.311  Bargetto  winery  was  always  available 

cession.                            ^  k„  fi,«>  !>..«<          Amount  owt  woMion 7.J54      30.2a  to  charitable  groups  for  wlnc-tastings 

The  act,  once  triggered  by  the  Presi-  ^^  ^  ,^^  sssm  ^^j  gj^iUar  fundraising  events, 
dent,  would  be  administered  by  the j  ^^^  ^^y  poUeagues  Join  me  in  ex- 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  All  aspects  of  nressinK  sympathy  to  Mr.  Bargetto's 
credit  could  be  controlled,  including  budget  Ay™oH"Y  Kf^'^veri?  S  to  the  rest  of  his 
interest  rates,  maturities,  downpay-  Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle-  j  y  jj  jy  ^^  greatly  missed  by 
ments  and  other  terms.  The  President  ment  authority  which  .^^  n°t^^^,<=i"f/,^,*h^  ^                                ^^^  ^^^^_ 

could   -thorf   use   Of   the  ^^^^^^^^^^^  '^^S.Z^'S!^VZLTJZ ^.^  nity.. 

across  the  f u  1  spectrum  of  credit  or  ^.^^ate  level  of  budget  authority  for  that  ^^^^ 

could  pinpoint  the  controls  to  specific  y^^  ^  ^^^  j^rth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92  to  be  ex-  ^  „*,^  ^„  AT,cir>i#-i!. 

areas.  ceeded.  LEAVE  OF  ABfeENCt 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  have  outlays  By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

early  action  of  this  legislation.  Its  pas-  .                         . ,,     .    .^.  ^,  „„».♦,„  sence  was  granted  to: 

sageUl  be  a  clear  signal  to  the  banks  J^^^^^,  ^wS^nX^SuSed^Se  Mr.  MokSson  of  Washington  (at  the 

and  other  lenders  and  to  the  Federal  gy^rent  level  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1983.  if  request  of  Mr.  Michel)  for  today  and 

Reserve  that  the  Congress  Intends  to  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap-  the  balance  of  the  week  on  account  of 

see  lower  interest   rates  and  lasting  propriate  level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as  Illness, 

protections  for  the  American  public  in  set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  92  to  be  exceeded.  __^^^__ 

the  area  of  monetary  policy..  r^vecues  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

__^^^^^_  Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve-                                      ^^^.^i^„i^„ 

^^^^^  nue  loss  for  fiscal  year  1983.  if  adopted  and  By  unammous  consent,   permission 

rtTRRENT   LEVEL   OP   SPENDING  enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  to  address  the  House,  following  the 

^^^viSuES   FOR   COmilT^  than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as  legislative    program    and    any    specif 

^  rSf^^M^TvS?-  ^°****^^  set  forth  m  S.  con.  Res.  92.  orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

TEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ^  g  congress.  to: 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  congressional  Budget  OmcE.  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  Washington,  D.C.  February  24. 1983.  quest  of  Mr.  DeWiwe)  to  revise  and 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joires)  is  Hon.  James  r.  Jones,  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  S"'l'7"'^  Committee  on  the  Budget.  traneous  material:) 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  '*S'iii"St"'c'iA'^;RHAN:  in  response  to  your  „^^- .f^JST'  '°'  "^  °^"''''  "" 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  procedures  ^^^^^^  this  is  to  advise  you  of  our  estimate  ^^'l  ;„,,«ij„„  vr»«,>«.r«  r«t  th*  r.^ 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  ^^^e  current  level  of  1983  budget  author-  (The  JoUo'^KMembera  at  the  re- 
section 311(b)  of  the  Congressional  ny,  outlays,  and  revenues  consistent  with  Quest  of  Mr.  i^^"f  of^^^aiifornia)  to 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 1  am  submitting  to  cBOs  current  economic  and  estimating  as-  revise  and  extend  their  remarKs  ana 
the  RECORD  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad-  sumptions.  include  extraneous  material:) 
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Mr.  MoAK^nr 
Mr.  St 

today. 

Mr.  OoHZAisE, 

til.  Amnn^ 

Mr.  Joms 
utes.  today. 

Mr.  PAHcn  h,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
^RMAm,  for   10  minutes. 

for  30  minutes,  today. 

[o,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
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EXTENi  ION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to   revise   aid   extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 

(The  folloi  rtng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DeWihs)  and  to  include 
extraneous  d  latter ) 

Mr.  PORTEI. 

Mr.  OxnfSE  tsoH . 
Mr.  Jdtor  >s. 
Mr.  CoRcoi  AM. 

Mr.  HAMlCftSCHlflOT. 

Mr.  Daniq  B.  C^raite. 

Mr.  SENSEI  BRENNER. 

Mr.  MiCHE .. 

Mr.  Kemf. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mrs.  RouK  OCA. 

Mr.  Evans  af  Iowa. 

Mr.  STUMPjin  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Mnx«R  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  BultJ. 

Mr.  Thom>  s  of  California. 

Mr.  McDa]ie. 

(The  folia  ving  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levine  of  California)  and 
to  include  er  traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Roe  ir  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mavrc  ules. 

Mr.  DE  LA  (^ARZA  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  BoxEfi. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  CHAFPkLL. 

Mr.  Stark 

Mrs.  Boxiq  uars  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamii  roN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Albos  ta. 

Mr.  Udall 

Mr.  Alexa  kder. 

Mr.  RoDi»  0. 

Mr.  OTTIN  3ER. 

Mr.  Smon . 
Mr.  Dysoi  I. 
Mr.  Mooo  r. 
Mr.  Bedel  i.. 


Mr. 

move  that 

The 
ingly  (at 
pjn.).  und^r 
House 
Wednesday 
o'clock  nook. 


ADJOURNMENT 
HAf  RISON. 


Mr.    Speaker,    I 
1  be  House  do  now  adjourn, 
motipn  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
o'clock  and   21   minutes 
its  previous  order,  the 
adj|oumed     until     tomorrow. 
March    2.    1083.    at    12 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

433.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

433.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
copy  of  prop<»ed  legislation  to  amend  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  reenlistment  and  enlist- 
ment bonuses:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to 
housing,  conununity  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, and  related  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finarice  and  Urban  Affairs. 

435.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Amtrak, 
transmitting  an  annual  review  of  its  basic 
rail  passenger  route  system,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-518,  section  4(M(cM4KC);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

436.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  international  agreements  transmitted  to 
Congress  after  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period  specified  by  law,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

437.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  CJovemment 
Operations. 

438.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
EInergy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  TYeedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

439.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Current  Information,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Department's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

440.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Labor,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  Department's  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law 
95-452;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaslca  natural  gas  transportation  system, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  office's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

442.  A  letter  from  the  staff  secretary.  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Council's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1982.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or, transmitting  a  report  on  the  rental 
charges  for  noncompetitive  oU  leases,  pursu- 


ant to  section  1401(dM3)  of  Public  Law  97- 
35:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Volunteers  In  the  Parks  Act  of  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

445.  A  letter  from  the  Marshal  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting his  annual  report  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  protection  of  officials  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  period  December  29, 
1982,  to  February  3,  1983,  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  13n(c)  (96  SUt.  1958);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

446.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations under  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Con- 
vention Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

447.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

448.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  transmitting  a 
report  from  the  Army's  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  Little  Lagoon  at  Gulf  Shores,  Ala.,  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

449.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  activities  under  the  Electric  and 
Hybrid  Vehicle  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

450.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  copy  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy- 

451.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  submarine  construction  at  Elec- 
tric Boat  Division  (MASAD-83-10,  Feb.  28, 
1983);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
enunent  Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

452.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Planning  Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  204  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  such  act  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

464.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


posed legislation  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  amounts  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treaniry  working  capital  fund:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

•noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  999.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  ctHiservation.  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement of  natural  and  cultural  resources 
located  on  public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-7,  Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  109.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1310,  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  to  Improve  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  education  in  mathe- 
matics and  science;  to  provide  a  national 
policy  for  engineering,  technical,  and  scien- 
tific personnel;  to  provide  for  cost  sharing 
by  the  private  sector  in  training  such  per- 
soimel;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-10).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WRITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  1718.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions to  provide  emergency  expenditures  to 
meet  neglected  urgent  needs,  to  protect  and 
add  to  the  national  wealth,  resulting  in  not 
make-work  but  productive  jobs  for  women 
and  men  and  to  help  provide  for  the  Indi- 
gent and  homeless  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-11). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  1717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  designating  additional 
national  scenic  and  historic  trails,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  1718.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
provide  emergency  expenditures  to  meet  ne- 
glected urgent  needs,  to  protect  and  add  to 
the  national  wealth,  resulting  in  not  make- 
work  but  productive  jobs  for  women  and 
men  and  to  help  provide  for  the  Indigent 
and  homeless  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Pehkiiis): 
H.R.  1719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985,  and  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    KILDEE   (for   himself,   Mr. 
BuGGi,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana): 
H.R.  1720.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  funds  for  employment  of  unem- 
ployed Individuals  to  repair  and  renovate 
educational  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  1721.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  periods  of  em- 
ployment of  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  employed  as  administrators  and  in- 
structors In  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  programs  shall  be  treated  as 
active  duty  for  purposes  of  recomputation 
of  retired  pay  and  to  provide  that  certain 
amounts  paid  such  members  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  active  duty  allowances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
H.R.  1722.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  tlirough  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  carry  out  certain  erosion 
control  projects  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Va.; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  liimself  and  Mr. 
Porsythe)* 
H.R.  1723.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  MinnesoU  Valley,  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   BREAUX   (for   himself.   Mr. 
PoRSYTHB,  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ley): 
H.R.  1724.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enues for  projects  relating  to  sport  fish  res- 
toration and  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;   jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  (CHENEY: 
H.R.  1725.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  wittiholding 
of  tax  from  Interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  1726.  A  bill  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  1727.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llslunent  of  a  public  works  program  for  spe- 
cial environmental  benefits  and  energy  con- 
servation and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, Energy  and  Commerce,  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  1728.  A  biU  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
State  and  local  programs  of  pollution  and 
abatement  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  1729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tempo- 
rary tax  of  $2  a  barrel  on  imported  petrole- 
um products  and  to  use  the  proceeds  of  such 
tax  for  purposes  of  reducing  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LuKiN,  Mr.  CouGHLW,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Livingston,  and  Mr.  Solomon): 
H.R.  1730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
Income  tax  credit  for  tuition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1731.  A  bill  to  create  the  Reindus- 
triallzation  Finance  Corporation  and  to  au- 
thorize such  Corporation  to  issue  obliga- 
tions and  provide  leans  and  loan  guarantees 


to  qualifying  business  enterprises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

HJl.  1732.  A  bill  to  provide  mandatory 
social  security  coverage  for  Members  of 
Congress;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  1733.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  timely  no- 
tification of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  by  funeral  homes  or  other 
appropriate  persons  of  deceased  individuals' 
deaths:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  1734.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation, rehablliUtion,  and  improvement  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and    Insular    Affairs    and    Education    and 

Labor.  

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  1735.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  revitalization  areas  in  distressed 
areas,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  for  devel- 
opment in  revitalization  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H.R.  1736.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  permit  States  to  pay  ex- 
tended benefits  on  the  basis  of  area  triggers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  1737.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional  disapproval   of   export   controls 
imder  that  act  for  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  or  short  supply  reasons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  1738.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Homeown- 
ers Loan  Corporation  to  provide  assistance 
to  homeowners  whose  mortgages  are  subject 
to  foreclosure;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  1739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  of  1969  to  prohibit  the  reduc- 
tion of  disability  benefiU  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REGULA 
H.R.  1740.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  a  tariff  surcharge  on  the 
products  of  certain  countries  in  order  to 
offset  the  expense  of  providing  U.S.  defense 
assistance  to  such  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  smd  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Ms. 

MiKULSKi): 

H.R.  1741.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  and 
coordination  in  the  provision  of  child-care 
services  for  children  living  in  homes  with 
working  parents  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  1742.  A  bill  to  reduce  interest  rates, 
control  Inflation,  insure  the  availability  of 
credit  for  productive  purposes,  and  promote 
economic  recovery  by  extending  the  (Credit 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  L/urros,  and  Mr.  Bxtrton 
of  California): 
H.R.  1743.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  prohibit  the  awarding  of 
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^rUMR 
bill  to  repeal  the  Metric  Con- 
1975  (89  SUt.  1007);  to  the 
Science  and  Technology. 
TjDALL: 

bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
favajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
Commi  ision:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
Insi  dar  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HAWKIN& 
H.  Res.  111.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  activities  of  House  information 
systems  in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Solarz): 
H.  Res.   112.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  people  of  Taiwan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


WU^ON: 

bill  to  name  the  building  to 

in  Lufldn,  Tex.,  and  leased  to 

as  the  "Col.  Homer  Garri- 

Building";  to  the  Commit- 

Vorks  and  Transportation. 

iEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bs- 

Mr.  Harkih,  Mr.  Smith  of 

1  At.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Tkvtsx, 

.  EtANS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Colxmam  of 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Vehto, 

FtHUYTRE,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 


): 

bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
Interior,  to  study  the  effects 
water  transfers  on  agriculture 
any  State  from  selling  or 
tn^isferring  interstate  waters  lo- 
State  for  use  outside  such 
States  in  the  drainage  basin 
consent  to  such  sale  or  trans- 
the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
and    Insular    Affairs,    and 
and  Transportation. 
IXDRIO: 

Joint  resolution  to  encour- 
renfeval  of  foreign  troops  from 
the  mediation  of  international 
concerning  the  Aegean  Sea;  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs. 
ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself. 
GONZALEZ,  and  Mr.  Wylie): 
.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
beginning  April  17.  1983.  as  "Na- 
Safety  Weeic":  to  the  Com- 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
STUMP   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mr.  Udaix.  lAx.  McNtti-tt,  and 


McCaih): 
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the 
levels; 


71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  bust  of  Carl 
placed  in  the  Capitol;  to  the 
House  Administration. 
SAMCE: 

Resolution  expressing  the 

Bouse  of  Representatives  with 

maintenance  of  social  seciiri- 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

17.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin- 
ia, relative  to  reactivating  the  U.S.S.  Mis- 
souri; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

18.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
Americans  missing  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

19.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Chamorro  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

20.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  adop- 
tion of  its  own  income  tax  incentives  for  in- 
vestors and  businessmen:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

21.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

22.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
supplementary  security  income  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  AKAKA  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  1750) 
for  the  relief  of  Apolonio  P.  Timiamao  and 
others;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  85:  Mr.  Gekas  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  287:  Mr.  Stanoeland.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Wou,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
HAmaRSCHMiDT,  Mr.  Sfence,  Mr.  Rddd,  Mr. 
Baoham.  Mr.  Stxtmp.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 
and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

HJl.  471:  Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  679:  Mr.  Volkmzr,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Skxzn,  and  Mr.  Waloren. 

H.R.  704:  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Ratcrpord.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  MrrcHKLL,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Mrazik,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Oejdenbon.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 


H.R.  777:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Sntoaan.  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Rxn>,  Mr.  Amnm- 
tio.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Bcttoh  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Laittos,  Mr.  Suina,  and 
Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  Sikorski.  I4r.  Aodabbo.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Corrado.  Mr.  Leland, 
Ms.  MiKTn.8Ki.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Vahderoripp.  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Hdckaby. 

H.R.  885:  Mr.  Mxazek. 

H.R.  912:  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  and  JAi. 
Matsui. 

H.R.  950:  Mr.  Nielson  of  UUh.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Clinoxr.  Mr. 
Stxnholm.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Ldken.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
McCandless.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Phitchard.  Mr. 
GILM/.N.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Codohlin.  Mr.  Jep- 
fords.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  LtncEN.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^rane.  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  965:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO.  Mr.  Vandergriit.  Mr.  Gray,  and 
Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  990:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr 
Hutto.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr 
Howard,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  For 
sythe,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor 
nia,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Guar 
INI,  Mr.  CJhandler,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Schnei 
DER.  Mr.  LuKEN.  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  TorkI' 

CELLI. 

H.R.  1046:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  1050:  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  and  Mr.  Conable. 

H.R.  1054:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1055:  Hi.  Bates.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
BiURAKis.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
FuQUA.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  1155:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Dwykr 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Roybal.  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1158:Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  McCain.  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER,  and  Mr.  Forsythz. 

HJl.  1249:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1264:  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Berman,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
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HJl.  1369:  Mr.  Forstthx,  Mr.  Moiuaoii 
of  Waahington.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Davh,  Bfr.  Cunoir,  Mr.  McKxrnan,  Mr. 
Ratcbfoid.  Mr.  Gbjoknsoh,  and  Mr.  Berxu- 


HJl.  1272:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Odiorich,  Mr. 
Nicbols,  Mr.  Ozlkt,  Mr.  Shumway,  and  Mr. 
WAaHnraroii. 

HJt  1286:  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Kastenmeisr, 
Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr.  Foao  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Fauiitrot,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Coirms,  Itx. 
MmcTA.  Mr.  Vemto.  Mr.  FRahk.  Mrs. 
Schroesbr,  Mr.  DKLLtms,  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Mitcrxlu  Mr.  Crocxbtt,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
BuRTOii  of  California,  Mr.  Rodwo,  Mr. 
ScBUMER,  Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan. Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Vanbergriff. 

H.R.  1296:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

HJl.  1329:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1355:  Mr.  Madican. 

HJl.  1419:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Beilknson.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dwyeh  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  Mr.  Smtth  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Vandercriff.  Mr.  Whttley.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  E>organ,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Glickman. 

H.R.  1441:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Traxler,  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.R.  1475:  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  1617:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Oxley,  Mrs.  Roukema,  and  Mr. 
Guckman. 

H.R.  1659:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  1682:  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  1694:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Sunia.  and 
Mr.  Boland. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Pickle  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son. 

H.J.  Res.  29:  Mr.  Lujan. 

H.J.  Res.  62:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Ford 


of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fowlbi,  Mr.  FRxm,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Anmuhzio,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr,  Mihra.  Ux.  Sisiskt.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  PBumra,  Mr. 
Pkitcbaxd,  Mr.  Roaao.  Mr.  DxWim.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Hammbrbcbmist,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  PtTRSELL, 
Mr.  PETRI.  Mrs.  Scbirider.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  LoEPVUR.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Ixwis  of  California, 
Mr.  Conabli.  Mr.  Washwoton,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Rittxr.  Ux. 
Rowland.  Iilr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Swirr, 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Cunger.  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Heftxl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Skxlton,  Bfr.  Bili- 
rakis, Mr.  Durbin.  Ms.  FiEDtast,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Shannon.  BCr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Stark.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Contk,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Breaux,  B£r.  Sabo, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Boehlxrt,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  B4r.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Chapfell,  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  E>orqan,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

H.J.  Res.  77:  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Herman,  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. 

H.J.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

HJ.  Res.  145:  Mr.  DwrncR  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stokes, 


Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Huohks,  and  Mr.  Faust- 

ROY. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Lcvn  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Fazio,  BCrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Lkhman  of  Florida,  Mr.  VANmRcaiFr,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Hoyxr.  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  db  Logo. 

H.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Dxllumb.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Dwtbr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
HoYER.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Schxubr.  Mr. 
MDATwr   Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  and  BCr. 

BONKXR. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 
36.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  relaUve 
to  the  community  development  block  grant 
and  urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
grams; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  1310 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 

(To  the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee Amendment.) 

—At  each  of  the  following  locations,  strike 
out  "mathematics,  science,  and  critical  for- 
eign languages"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"mathematics  and  science":  page  40.  lines  8 
and  9.  10.  and  11.  and  21  and  22:  page  40. 
line  25  to  page  41.  line  1;  page  49.  lines  23 
and  24;  page  51.  lines  21  and  22:  page  52. 
lines  15  and  16.  and  21  and  22;  and  page  53. 
lines  14  through  16. 

Page  44,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "math- 
ematics, science,  or  a  critical  foreign  lan- 
guage" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mathemat- 
ics or  science". 

Page  45,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "mathe- 
matics, science,  or  a  critical  foreign  lan- 
guage" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mathemat- 
ics or  science". 

Page  51,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "Mathe- 
matics. Science,  and  Critical  Foreign  Lan- 
guage" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Mathemat- 
ics AND  Science". 

Page  51.  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  "math- 
ematics, science,  and  critical  foreign  lan- 
guage" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mathemat- 
ics and  science". 
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The  Senate 
pinition  of 
to    order    by 
Lazalt. 
Nevada. 


met  at  9  ajn..  on  the  ex- 
recess,  and  was  called 
the    Honorable    Paxtl 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


Halven  on. 


Cod 


The 
ardC 
lowing  prayer 
Let  us  pray 
Almighty 
ness  and 
gles  for 
righteousness 
In  the  words 
this  body 
"It  is  often 
to  know  what 
tors  to  know 
them  the 
be  infused 
which 
wisdom, 
will  for  unity 
ness.  at 
pursue  that 
the  name  of 
Truth.  Amen. 


Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
D.D..  offered  the  fol- 


of  truth,  righteous- 
as  the  Senate  strug- 
let  not  truth  and 
and  justice  be  sacrificed, 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
he  became  President, 
to  do  right  than  it  is 
to  do."  Help  the  Sena- 
what  is  right  and  give 
to  do  it.  May  they 
wisdom  from  above 
the  best  of  human 
in  their  hearts  the 
and  peace  and  fearless- 
personal   risk,   to 
»urse.  We  pray  this  in 
Him  who  was  Incarnate 


Just  ce, 
comp  -omise, 


wh  tn 
easier 


courage 
with 
transci  nds 
ImplEuit 
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OF  ACTINO 
PRO  TEMPORE 


PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

read  a  communication 

from  the  President  pro 

Thurmord). 

legislat  ive  clerk  read  the  f ollow- 


U.S.  Senate, 

^>RESIDEIIT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Wash  ngton.  D.C.,  March  1,  1983. 


of  rule  I.  section  3, 

Rules  of   the  Senate.   I 

the  Honorable  Paijl  Laxalt. 

the  SUte  of  Nevada,  to  per- 

of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 


thereupon    assimied 
i  Lcting  President  pro  tem- 


RECOdNITION  OF  THE 
MAJ  3RITY  LEADER 


ACm  G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
E  lajority  leader  is  recog- 


3APFODILS 

Bfr.  President,  nature, 
way,  forever  demon- 
striking  difference  between 
the  unreal.  Its  breadth. 


special 


endless,  and  oftentimes,  seemingly 
aimless,  extends  to  all  in  a  manner  so 
unasstmiing  as  to  fall  victim  to  period- 
ic inattentiveness. 

But  every  once  in  awhile,  a  setting 
so  striking  and  so  inhumanly  perfect. 
forces  us  to  pause,  then  reflect,  and 
then  admit  that  nothing  we  could 
create  could  be  so  perfect.  This  morn- 
ing, on  the  first  day  of  March,  and  on 
a  day  soaked  in  tones  of  black  and 
white  and  gray,  a  vertical  vision  no 
longer  than  several  inches  high,  at- 
tracted my  undivided  attention.  Off 
the  parkway  on  which  I  travel  to  the 
Capitol,  rested  the  first  daffodil  I  have 
seen  this  year.  It  was  mesmerizing, 
and  my  mind  quickly  jumped  from 
Alice  in  Wonderland  to  Disney  images 
of  daffodils  as  trumpets.  I  remembered 
how  Lady  Bird  Johnson  had  presented 
thousands  of  daffodils  to  our  Nation's 
Capital,  and  how  they  have  always 
been  thought  of  as  such  a  harbinger  of 
spring. 

The  daffodil,  whose  flower  genus  is 
from  the  Narcissus  family,  could  not 
be  more  perfectly  well-rooted.  It  is  so 
beautiful  it  should  be  able  to  reflect 
upon  itself.  If  not  for  a  busy  morning 
schedule,  I  probably  would  have 
stopped  to  do  a  little  reflecting  myself 
with  my  camera. 

In  photography,  many  have  said 
that  the  central  questions  historically 
have  focused  on  how  much  of  the  cam- 
era's miraculous  descriptive  power  is 
the  photographer  capable  of  han- 
dling? How  much  complexity  can  the 
photographer  make  simple,  or  con- 
versely, how  much  diversity  must  the 
photographer  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
order? 

Whatever.  The  picture  now  rests 
inside  my  mind.  A  blot  of  yellow  dis- 
tinguished from  everything  around  it, 
alone.  It  is  amazing  to  witness  such  a 
sight  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
equally  amazing  to  realize  what  a 
bright  flower  can  do  for  one's  day. 

Mr.  President,  in  special  tribute  to 
this  siting,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  "I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a  Cloud." 
a  poem  by  William  Wordsworth  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was   ordered   to    be   printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
"I  Wanbkred  Lonely  as  a  Cloud" 
I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  noats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hllla. 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd. 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils: 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  In  the  breeze. 
Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 


And  twinkle  in  the  milky  way. 

They  stretched  In  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced:  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  Jocund  company: 

I  gazed— and  gazed— but  little  thought 

Wliat  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought: 

For  oft.  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 

They  flash  upon  that  Inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  flUs. 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

—William  Wordsworth  [1770-1850] 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:20  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  including  difficulties 
with  traffic  this  morning,  a  number  of 
Senators  directly  involved  with  the 
early  opening  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
the  floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  9:20  a.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:02  a.m.,  recessed  imtil  9:20 
a.m..  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Gorton). 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHAFEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


FILIBUSTER  ABUSES 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
at  4  p.m.,  the  Senate  shall  vote  on  a 
cloture  motion  to  halt  a  filibuster  on 
S.  47,  a  shipping  bill  that  was  reported 
from  the  Commerce  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  0— that  committee  being 
composed  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, liberals,  and  conservatives,  west- 
erners, easterners,  southerners,  and 
northerners. 

Although  the  importance  of  a  bill  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  no  objec- 
tive evaluator  would  classify  S.  47  as 
being  of  great  stature.  Whether  it 
passes  or  does  not  pass  is  not  going  to 
affect  our  Republic  in  a  major  way. 

Nonetheless,  this  bill  is  being  filibus- 
tered by  a  few  Senators,  or  less,  and 
indeed  the  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  was  filibustered. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


In  order  to  proceed  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  the  leadership  haii  cor- 
rectly concluded  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  invoke  cloture. 

Prom  1927  to  1962.  cloture  was  not 
once  invoked  in  the  Senate.  Tet. 
during  those  years,  legislation  of 
major  significance  that  altered  the 
course  of  America  was  enacted.  The 
entire  New  Deal,  World  War  II,  and 
the  Fair  Deal  aU  took  place  during 
those  years  without  once  it  being  re- 
quired to  stop  debate  in  order  to  get 
on  with  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  however,  some  Senators  are 
prepared  to  use  the  filibuster  against 
any  bill,  important  or  unimportant, 
that  does  not  suit  theh-  fancy. 

In  fact,  filibusters  are  often  an- 
nounced before  the  legislation  has 
even  been  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
as  occurred  this  weekend  when  the 
President  annoimced  plans  for  the  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  and  a  Sena- 
tor immediately  announced  he  would 
filibuster  the  same. 

The  defense  of  those  who  so  fervent- 
ly and  frequently  use  the  filibuster  is 
that  to  do  so  is  not  against  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  indeed  they  are  cor- 
rect. Excessive  use  of  the  filibuster  is 
not  abusing  the  rules,  but  it  is  abusing 
the  Senate  as  an  institution. 

This  body  is  required  to  accomplish 
its  business  in  as  thoughtful  and  delib- 
erate a  manner  as  possible.  No  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed  with  imdue 
haste.  The  filibuster,  or  extended 
debate,  has  a  very  valuable  role  in  the 
Senate.  It  can  call  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion to  legislation  that  significantly 
departs  from  the  Nation's  past  course 
of  history  or  that  possibly  tramples  on 
the  rights  of  one  group  or  another.  To 
abuse  this  safety  valve  is  to  endanger 
its  continued  existence,  and  that  is 
what  has  been  taking  place  all  too  fre- 
quently in  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt  to  this  abuse  of  this  institu- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  commonsense  and 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  wasted 
time  on  routine  bills;  there  is  too 
much  pressing  business,  too  many  \m- 
solved  problems  before  us.  to  allow  the 
practice  of  a  filibuster  on  every  other 
bill  or  amendment  to  continue  un- 
checked. 

The  right  to  extended  debate  is, 
among  the  world's  major  legislative 
bodies,  virtually  imknown;  within  na- 
tional parliamentary  assemblies,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  is  imique  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
filibuster,  with  the  protection  it  af- 
fords to  minorities,  is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Senate. 

Another  of  our  strengths  is  that  we 
have  historically  operated  in  this 
Chamber  by  consensus— by  a  shared 
imderstanding  among  the  membership 
of  this  body  about  the  norms  of  behav- 
ior that  are  permitted.  Some  of  this 
behavior  Is  codified.  Rule  XIX,  for  ex- 


ample, prevents  a  Senator  from  refer- 
ring offensively  to  any  State  of  the 
Union,  or  from  directly  or  indirectly 
imputing  to  another  Senator  conduct 
or  motives  unbecoming  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  But  more  often,  the  con- 
sensus is  determined  cooperatively  by 
tradition  or  custom.  One  of  these  cus- 
toms, adhered  to  for  most  of  our  histo- 
ry, has  been  that  the  filibuster  is  re- 
sorted to  only  upon  rare  occasion  and 
for  major  cause. 

Individual  Senators  who  continuous- 
ly and  frivolously  use  parliamentary 
delaying  tactics  not  for  the  benefit  of 
a  sizable  or  sectional  minority  on 
issues  of  national  importance,  stand  to 
win  but  a  pyrrhic  victory.  By  abusing 
the  rights  afforded  the  minority 
today,  they  invite  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  enact  new  niles  to  institu- 
tionalize ways  to  further  reduce  the 
rights  of  future  minorities.  That,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  tragic,  Mr. 
President. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
future  the  filibuster  would  be  used  but 
sparingly  and  only  involving  those 
issues  that  indeed  are  of  considerable 
significance. 

But  who  is  to  judge  what  issue  is  of 
considerable  significance?  Obviously, 
as  I  say,  that  lies  in  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder. But  I  think  it  can  be  recog- 
nized by  objective  evaluators  what  is 
of  major  significance,  what  is  of  na- 
tional importance,  what  represents  a 
departure  from  the  past,  and  on  those 
bills,  certainly,  careful,  thorough  con- 
sideration is  required,  extended 
debate,  if  necessary,  and,  indeed,  a  fili- 
buster. 

But  the  abuse  of  the  filibuster  in- 
vites retaliatory  tactics  that  I  think 
would  be  imfortunate. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


KLAUS  BARBIE— A  GRAVE 
REMINDER  OF  GENOCIDE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5.  1983,  Klaus  Barbie,  a  fugi- 
tive Nazi  war  criminal,  was  returned  to 
France.  This  past  week,  formal 
charges  were  brought  against  him. 
Barbie  is  known  as  the  "Butcher  of 
Lyons."  a  title  he  acquired  when  he 


was  head  of  the  QestMtto  there  from 
1942  to  1944. 

Klaus  Barbie  is  held  responsible  for 
the  death  of  more  than  4.000  Jews  and 
resistance  fighters  and  the  deporta- 
tion of  about  7,500  others.  Many  of 
the  Jewish  deportees  died  at  Ausch- 
witz and  other  concentration  camps. 

Barbie  has  already  twice  l>een  con- 
demned to  death  in  abstentia,  first  in 
1952  and  again  in  1954,  but  the  time 
for  implementing  the  sentences  ex- 
pired in  the  early  1970's. 

This  time  he  will  be  present  at  his 
trial,  in  which  he  is  formally  charged 
with  crimes  against  humanity,  mur- 
ders, tortures,  false  arrests,  illegal  de- 
tention, and  arbitrary  seizures.  In 
short,  Klaus  Barbie  is  charged  with 
taking  an  active  part  in  genocide. 

He  is  now  being  held  at  Montluc 
prison  in  Lyons,  which  served  as  Ge- 
stapo headquarters  during  the  war 
and  through  which  many  of  his  vic- 
tims passed.  Klaus  Barbie  is  well  re- 
membered by  those  who  survived  in 
the  city  he  is  charged  with  terrorizing 
40  years  ago.  He  is  remembered  with 
fear  and  anger.  The  president  of  the 
region's  Jewish  Federation  has  said: 

Every  Jewish  family  in  Lyons  has  a  loved 
one,  a  father  or  a  grandfather  who  was  a 
victim  of  Barbie.  No  one  among  them  has 
forgotten. 

Yet  the  people  of  France,  as  well  as 
West  Grermany,  Israel,  and  other  na- 
tions, have  stressed  that  Barbie's 
coming  trial- 
should  not  be  seen  as  vengeance,  but  as  a 
lesson  for  younger  generations  that  did  not 
live  tlirough  the  war  and  as  a  warning  that 
such  tragedies  should  not  be  allowed  to 
happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  teaching  that  lesson 
and  delivering  that  warning. 

The  upcoming  trial  of  Klaus  Barbie 
serves  as  yet  another  reminder  that 
the  United  States  must  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention.  The  United 
States  must  once  and  for  all  condemn 
this  most  cruel,  most  heinoiis  crime— 
the  calculated  destruction  of  an  entire 
national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious 
group. 

Without  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  such  crimes  in  the  future 
may  go  impunished. 

Through  ratification,  the  United 
States  sends  a  clear  message  to  the 
world  that  this  Nation  understands 
the  lesson  that  Barbie's  trial  will  tell 
of  the  past  and  will  heed  its  warning 
for  the  future. 


VERIFICATION  OP  A  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE:  IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ver- 
ification is  a  key  issue  in  the  nuclear 
freeze  debate.  Many  would  hesitate  to 
enter  into  an  arms  freeze  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  because  they  fear  we 
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a  lequate  means  of  verif  y- 

a^eroioe  to  the  treaty. 

,  of  American  Sdentists 

to  this  problem  by  pre- 

freeae.  under  which  we 

satisfactory  verification 

I  trovlsions. 

laodel  freeae  has  seven 
conditl^is.  First,  there  would  be 
deployment  of  ICBM's, 
RBM '8.  Secretary  of  De- 
Brown  testified  before  a 
in  1979  on  our  capa- 
moiiitor  these  weapons.  He 
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that  freezing  the 
's  is  more  difficult. 

task.  To  facili- 

of  this  provision,  the 
that  a  ban  be  placed 

of  these  weapons. 

FAS  model  freeze  would 

limit  on  dual-capa- 

p^tforms  and  delivery  ve- 
w  9Uld  serve  the  purpose  of 
he     superpowers     from 
outdo   the    other    in    the 
a  eater  and  tactical  weap- 
w  >uld  seriously  destabilize 
fragile  nuclear  balance, 
verified  by  a  freeze  on 
Because    it    is 
verify   a  freeze   placed  on 
OLCM's   than   one   on 
cruise      mis- 
suggests  that  deploy- 
's "could  be  restricted 
and  submarines  which 
identified  as  having  a 
it  the  time  the  freeze  is 


ty  at  other  facilities.  According  to  the 
FAS.  this  provision  could  be  verified 
with  moderate  to  high  confidence. 

Sixth,  the  FAS  recommends  a  ban 
on  nuclear  warhead  and  weapons- 
grade  materials  production.  This 
would  be  verified  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  ban  on  ballistic  missiles. 

The  seventh  and  final  provision  of 
the  FAS  model  freeze  would  buttress 
all  the  above  guidelines.  This  is  an 
international  installation  and  inspec- 
tion of  safeguards  at  all  nuclear  facili- 
ties in  both  countries  as  well  as  the 
conversl<m  or  disposal  of  existing 
stockpiles.  Onsite  inspections,  while 
not  essential  for  adequate  verification, 
would  certainly  give  each  side  confi- 
dence that  the  other  fully  intends  to 
honor  the  treaty. 

-  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  looking  back  and  saying  "we  should 
have  done  this  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion" after  a  nuclear  holocaust.  This 
age  of  nuclear  arms  requires  political 
foresight,  which  sometimes  seems  to 
be  sorely  lacking  in  our  country.  Let 
us  wake  up  now  and  face  the  fact  that 
nuclear  arms  threaten  our  existence 
daily.  And  let  us  do  something  from 
preventing  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
holocaust  from  becoming  a  reality. 

The  FAS  has  drawn  up  a  model 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons,  whfch 
could  be  verified  with  a  high  degree  of 
confidence.  Let  us  examine  this  model, 
and  see  how  it  might  be  modified  or 
improved.  Let  us  also  recognize  that  it 
is  in  everyone's  interest — ours,  the 
Soviet  Union's,  mankind's— to  take 
steps  toward  negotiating  a  nuclear 
freeze.  Survival  Is  at  stake. 


FAS  advocates  a  ban  on 
new  missiles  and  modif  i- 
e^clstlng  missiles.  Because 
is  required  for  mod- 
could  be  sure  that  we 
Soviet   missile    testing 
array  of  surveUlance  sys- 
nclude  imaging  satellites, 
radar,   ground-based  lis- 
Bnd  high-flying  aircraft. 
FAS  concurs  with  many 
in  endorsing  a  compre- 
ban.  How  could  this  be 
Soviet  Union,  the  United 
the  United  States  have 
that  a  CTB  is  feasible, 
so  far  as  to  approve 
monitors    on    each 
_    If  this  plan  was  car- 
data  would  supplement 
already  available  in 
surveillance  system,  and 
comprehensive  test  ban 


PAS  model  would  reqiiire 
he  production  of  ballistic 
B  would  be  accomplished 
town  existing  facilities  for 
Intercontlne  ital.  submarine-launched, 
and  intermediate  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  mqnltoring  ambiguous  actlvi- 


A  SCANDAL  IS  COMING  IN  HOW 

WE    FINANCE    OUR    ELECTION 

CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  matter  of  great  and  growing  national 
concern  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
problem  is  our  congressional  election 
campaigns  and  how  we  finance  them. 

Members  of  the  press  and  citizens  In 
our  respective  States  are  telling  us 
they  do  not  like  what  they  see  in  the 
massive  expenditures  being  spent  in 
our  elections.  Money  is  becoming  all 
too  prominent  an  Item  In  our  cam- 
paigns. 

Mark  Shields,  in  a  perceptive 
column  February  25  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  points  out  In  clear  fashion 
that  our  campaign  finance  laws  are 
structured  In  a  fashion  inviting  an 
election  scandal. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  when 
or  where  the  scandal  will  surface,  but 
as  Mark  Shields  warns  In  his  commen- 
tary, the  scandal  Is  sure  to  come. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  this  per- 
ceived eventuality.  I  Introducted  a  bill 
last  session  calling  for  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  elections.  Senator 


DoDD  and  I  are  oosponsoring  a  similar 
bill  this  session. 

We  feel  the  time  to  act  is  now, 
before  a  scandal  occurs.  The  present 
climate  will  allow  us  to  act  responsibly 
and  rationally,  rather  than  to  enact 
bad  lei^lation  in  haste  in  the  wake  of 
ascandaL 

Our  bill,  S.  85.  utilizes  public  match- 
ing fimds  to  set  campaign  expenditure 
limits  in  each  State,  to  put  a  cap  on 
the  amount  of  a  candidate's  personal 
fortune  spent  in  an  election  contest, 
and  to  provide  a  neutral  source  of 
funds  through  small  individual  contri- 
butions of  $100  or  less. 

Moreover.  S.  85  is  a  doable  proposal. 
It  is  simple,  yet  effective  in  solving  the 
problem  at  hand.  It  does  not  undiily 
ciutall  the  activities  of  any  of  the  par- 
ticipants currently  involved  in  the 
election  process. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  take  some  of  their  valuable  time  to 
review  this  problem.  I  earnestly  re- 
quest that  each  of  you  review  S.  85  as 
a  possible  solution.  Senator  Dodd  and 
I  would  welcome  you  as  a  cosponsor. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  timely 
commentary  by  Mark  Shields  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered    to   be   printed   in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25. 19831 
The  Comimg  Campaioh  Scandai. 
(By  Mark  Shields) 
An  unconditional  prediction:  a  new  federal 
campaign   finance   law— one   that   Imposes 
severe  limits  on  all  political  action  commit- 
tees and  provides  for  some  form  of  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  elections— will  be 
enacted  within  the  next  24  months.  While  a 
majority  in  Congress  and  the  president  now 
almost  surely  oppose  any  such  law,  their  re- 
sistance  will    be    overwhelmed   by    future 
public  events.  A  major  political  money  scan- 
dal will  be  uncovered  that  will  guarantee 
passage  of  the  laws. 

All  congresses  respond  to  crisis.  The  crimi- 
nal excesses  of  Watergate,  particularly  In 
the  illegal  raising  and  spending  of  campaign 
funds,  probably  made  full  disclosure  and 
public  funding  of  presidential  campaigns  in- 
evitable. We  and  Congress  will  learn,  sooner 
rather  than  later,  of  another  (probably 
more  than  one)  major  political  money  scan- 
dal. Once  again,  promising  careers  will  be 
ruined,  prison  sentences  will  be  handed  out 
and  Congress  will  pass  and  the  president 
will  sign  a  tough  new  campaign  finance  law. 
Able  and  committed  politicians  in  both 
parties  see  the  problem  clearly.  Bob  Teeter, 
the  Republican  pollster  whose  1976  strategy 
brought  President  Ford  from  a  deficit  of  16 
million  votes  to  within  an  eyelash  of  victory 
tall  weeks,  is  worried  by  the  rivers  of  cam- 
paign money  now  drowntag  American  poll- 
tics:  "It's  Just  like  1972,"  he  says.  "There's 
too  much  money  around  not  to  have  a  scan- 
dal." Missouri  Democratic  Sen.  Tom  Eagle- 
ton,  who  has  been  wlnntag  statewide  races 
stace  1960,  argues  that  contemporary  politi- 
cal fimd-raising  is  "a  national  scandal"  that 
"is  taking  place  every  day."  New  York  Rep. 
Barber  Conable,  the  ranktag  Republican  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  sees 


the  ever-growing  public  perception  of  scan- 
dal in  preaent  fund-raising  practices  as  pro- 
ducing more  pressure  for  public  financing  of 
elections.  Conable.  who  refuses  campaign 
contributions  of  more  than  $50,  compares 
the  existing  system  of  candidates'  dunntag 
all  who  represent  taterests  before  the  House 
for  contributions  to  his  days  ta  private  law 
practice,  when  Judges  running  for  reelection 
raised  their  campaign  budgets  by  "putting 
the  arm  on  all  of  us  lawyers  who  appeared 
before  their  court." 

Public  financtag  will  not  be  entirely  un- 
welcome. Most  candidates  would,  if  given 
the  alternative,  choose  root  canal  work  over 
asUng  anyone  for  money.  Most  of  the  cur- 
rent resistance  to  public  financtag  comes 
from  the  Republicans,  many  of  whom,  after 
telling  us  there  is  no  connection  between 
contributions  and  a  congressman's  vote, 
then  remtad  us  that  "there  is  no  free 
lunch,"  that  every  program  has  a  price  tag. 
Apparently  altruism  only  applies  to  contri- 
butions by  political  action  committees.  But 
it  will  probably  make  little  difference  what 
anyone  argues,  because  a  major  scandal  will 
end  the  debate  and  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING 
DISPARITIES 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  direct  the  Senate's 
attention  to  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Peoria  Journal-Star  on  January 
26.  1983.  It  discusses  a  problem,  very 
succinctly  I  believe,  which  I  have 
sought  to  address  since  I  came  to  this 
body;  namely,  the  geographical  dis- 
parities in  the  allocation  of  national 
defense  spending. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  find  this 
kind  of  regional  bias  in  the  Federal 
budget,  especially  in  defense  spending, 
particularly  serious  and  I  think  this 
article  is  a  good  indication  that  my 
sentiments  are  shared  by  many  of  my 
constituents. 

I  ask  the  editorial  be  placed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Peoria  Journal-Star,  Jan.  26, 

19831 

ILUHOIS  Short-Chamged 

An  Army  hospital  will  be  located  ta 
Peoria,  It  has  now  been  confirmed.  That's 
the  first  good  news  we've  heard  ta  a  while. 
Called  a  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital,  it 
will  provide  226  part-time  Jobs  and  a  payroll 
amounttag  to  $900,000  a  year.  It's  a  start, 
even  though  a  small  one,  on  defense  work 
for  this  area.  Peoria  and  Illtaols  are  not  get- 
ttag  a  fair  share  of  defense  dollars.  We 
should  also  be  getttag  defense  manufactur- 
tag  contracts. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  getttag  worse  and 
worse.  And  that's  too  bad,  for  this  state  was 
once  known  as  the  arsenal  of  America.  We 
have  the  workers  who  can  do  the  Job  and 
the  factory  capability  to  handle  large 
orders.  Yet  the  heavy  defense  work  goes  to 
other  politically-favored  sUtes. 

The  latest  report  on  this  deficit  comes 
from  Sen.  Alan  J.  Dixon,  D-ni..  who  potaU 
to  a  new  report  on  military  spendtag.  It  re- 
veals that  nitaois  is  a  lap  or  two  behtad  ta 
the  race  for  federal  money  to  manufacture 
arms  and  other  defense  material. 


"Things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse." 
Dixon  said.  He  correctly  potats  out  that,  we 
ta  nUnois  are  paying  heavily  for  the  huge 
defense  projects  now  ta  the  works,  but  we're 
getting  none  of  the  action.  That's  not  right, 
when  our  state  has  such  high  unemploy- 
ment and  such  vast  capabilities  for  defense 
production. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition  on 
where  the  money  for  the  defense  buildup  is 
gotag  spells  it  out.  It  concludes  that  the  Illi- 
nois share  of  defense  spendtag  increases  ta 
the  two  years  ending  Oct.  1  will  be  $99  per 
capita,  less  than  half  the  national  average 
of  $212.  A  top  Industrial  state  getttag  half 
what  the  average  state  gets  in  defense  work! 

Our  state  received  $2.1  billion  ta  total  de- 
fense money  ta  1981.  It  is  estimated  that  ta 
1983  we  will  receive  $3.2  billion  ta  defense 
contracts,  a  slight  improvement  but  not 
nearly  what  a  state  this  high  ta  unemployed 
workers,  and  this  tadustrialized,  should 
have. 

And  can  you  imagtae  this?  Illtaois  re- 
ceived $430.5  million  less  ta  military  prime 
contracts  ta  1981  than  we  were  awarded  ta 
1951,  a  27.2  percent  decrease  over  30  years. 
E^ven  with  Inflated  dollars,  we  are  receivtag 
much  less  of  the  work  that  we  did  more  that 
a  quarter  century  ago. 

And,  as  Dixon  says,  it  goes  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  military  construction  budget  in 
Illtaois  this  year  Is  predicted  to  drop  $13  bil- 
lion from  the  1981  level,  an  amount  equal  to 
half  its  share  of  the  1981  total. 

Getting  the  Army  hospital  is  a  step  ta  the 
right  direction,  but  it  is  peanuts.  We  need, 
and  deserve,  a  lot  more. 


Habvxst 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  POETRY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  two  poems 
which  were  composed  by  South  Dako- 
tans.  These  poems  serve  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  great  talent  which  exists 
In  my  home  State. 

Citizens  of  South  Dakota  are  making 
excellent  strides  In  the  arts,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
played  a  part  in  that  progress.  Recent 
communications  from  my  constituents 
have  indicated  how  Important  funds 
from  both  the  Natlonsd  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  are  to  my 
State.  Cuts  which  are  made  in  these 
endowments  disproportionately  hurt 
our  rural  citizens. 

Congress  must  work  to  assure  ade- 
quate fimding  for  these  programs  so 
that  our  young  people  have  the  best 
possible  opportimltles  to  experience 
the  arts  and  himianities.  As  a  member 
of  the  Concerned  Senators  for  the 
Arts,  I  take  great  pride  in  sharing  with 
you  the  following  poems  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Record.  The 
first  selection.  "Harvest,"  is  from  the 
book.  "The  Middle  of  the  World"  by 
Kathleen  Norris  of  Lenunon,  S.  Dak. 
The  second.  "For  a  Diamond  to  Score 
as  Lyrics,"  was  Included  in  "Dark 
Moon"  which  was  written  by  Jack 
Kreitzer  of  Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


We'll  never  belong. 

The  Pheasant  steps  out  of  a  medieval  tapes- 
try 

Into  South  Dakota, 

This  gravel  road 

Is  a  thread  the  Fates  cast  down. 

In  1897,  my  great-grandmother  was  buried 

For  $13.50. 

I  have  the  receipt. 

And  some  dress  pieces,  the  strands  of  her 
hair 

My  grandfather  kept  hidden 

For  over  eighty  years. 

He  died  then. 

And  I  cut  the  sleeves  of  his  long  Johns 

To  make  a  cover  for  my  rolling  pin. 

His  old  truck 

Wheezes  once,  and  sputters  forward. 

The  combine 

Spits  out  dust. 

What  will  anyone 

Make  of  us?  Two, 

ChUdless, 

Figiu-es  in  a  field? 

—Kathleen  NorrU. 

For  a  Diamond  To  Score  as  Lyrics 

It  gets  harder  to  tell 

what  it  takes  to  make  a  Ifintem: 

the  halfmoon  rises  trailing 

its  unclear  black  well 

forget  Its  craters,  but  not  the  smooth  seas 

no  way  to  detect  a  pattern 

It  wouldn't  matter,  there's  no  falling, 

there's  even  illimiination 

when  you  make  your  distant  skies, 

it  gets  harder  to  love 

the  heart  forced  to  freeze, 

and  it's  Just  as  well,  whatever  it  believes 

the  dark  moon  Is  empty  saturation 

goes  swallowed  unlost  Into  the  white  frost 

of  the  spreadmg  bright  dry  oceans  undoved. 

the  airless  peaks,  calm  hollows,  crater  eyes, 

the  sun  is  not  trembltag. 

the  moon  blinks  but  sees. 

Handed  cups  of  pink  f everdew 

they  gave  their  eyeballs  to  the  fire, 

talked  by  someone  into  humility  at  last 

bound  by  a  rivermother  to  death's  waterfalL 

They  left  never  knowing  what  flew 

or  what  what  floundered  ta  the  whale's 

throat 
nor  what  filled  her  swallowing  pregulp 
nor  whose  blue  dyed  her  side 
nor  the  sea  ta  any  degree 
only  that  they  had  unfurled  sailedwings 
round  shivering  moonlets  once 
and  now  ta  the  feather-stretch  for  final 

fUght 
released  their  showers  of  godling-sparks. 

They  were  like  betag  caught 
at  the  moment  of  the  peek, 
and  not  wishing  you  could  have  your  eye 
back. 

—Jack  Kreitzer. 


VOTE  SEQUENCE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  includ- 
ing the  fact  that  for  some,  for  some 
reason  this  morning,  traffic  is  very, 
very  slow  and  people  are  having  trou- 
ble getting  in,  it  looks  as  if  we  might 
be  better  served  to  wait  a  little  while 
before  we  proceed  with  the  first  order 
of  business  which  I  believe  is  the  Ste- 
vens amendment.  I  know  the  Senator 
from   Ohio   Is   prepared   to   proceed. 
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Indeed,  he  is 
he  has  mad( 
nuHnlng.  One 

my  appreciation 
this  respect, 
modate  abaeAt 
fault  of  theiiiown. 
I  ask 


anxious  to  proceed,  and 

this  known  to  me  this 

again.  I  extend  to  him 

for  his  cooperation  in 

»ut  I  would  like  to  accom- 
Senators.  absent  by  no 


unan  mous 


tlere 


transact  on 


Senators 


prescribed 


of 


PRE  BIDING     OFFICER.     Is 


dent,  that 
the 

business  to 
whl^ 
more  than 
ask  unanlmoiis 
for  the  othei 
may  be . 
and  advance  1 
exception 
ture. 

The 
there  objections? 

Mr.  M 
right  to  object, 
object,  is  it 
that  in  the 
adequate  amount 
connection 
that  have 
prior  to  4 
connection 
ments  if 
Senate? 

Mr.  BAKEti 
ator's  question 
prepared  as 
the    minority 
further 
that  any 
have  not  ye 
will  be 
cloture  vote 


_  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
now  be  a  period  for 

.   of   routine   morning 
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anxiety  and  anxlousness  to  move  for- 
ward. I  have  no  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  morning  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted.  I  am  aware,  and 
I  do  not  see  the  Senator  on  the  floor 
who  spoke  to  me,  but  I  am  sure  he  is 
within  earshot  and  wiU  soon  be  here. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
is  well  taken,  and  I  am 
soon  as  I  can  speak  with 
leader   to   now   put   a 
unanimous-consent     request 
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amount  of  time  to  ac- 
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ORDER  FOR  MIDDAY  RECESS 
VITIATED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  requests  I  should  like  to  put  at 
this  time  which  I  believe  will  insure  an 
orderly  procedure  during  the  day  as 
we  move  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
shipping  bill. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  previous  order  providing  for  a 
recess  from  12  noon  to  2  p.m.  be  vitiat- 
ed. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  notwithstanding  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  during  those  2  hours, 
no  rollcall  vote  occur  during  that 
period  and  that  any  votes  which  are 
ordered  during  that  period  will  occur 
in  their  proper  sequence  within  the 
framework  of  the  order  already  en- 
tered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  request  imder  the  circxun- 
stances.  Several  amendments  had  been 
specified  on  yesterday  to  be  called  up, 
and  I  am  reluctant  to  cancel  the  2- 
hour  recess,  and  I  know  the  majority 
leader  is  reluctauit  to  do  so.  But  in 
order  to  give  those  Senators  who  have 
amendments  an  opportunity  to  call 
them  up  and  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendments,  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest is  fair  and  reasonable.  So  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object— it  is  my  under- 
standing that  yesterday  we  had  agreed 
to  the  same  thing,  that  the  order  for 
the  2-hour  recess  would  be  vitiated 
and  that  amendments  could  be  called 
up  during  that  period,  but  there  would 
be  no  votes  during  that  period. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  were  sort  of  on 
again  and  off  again  with  that,  and  we 
ended  up  off  rather  than  on. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MODIFICATION  OP  VOTE 
SEQUENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
second  request. 

Under  the  frame  of  the  order.  It  is 
possible,  it  is  conceivable,  although 
highly  unlikely,  in  my  opinion,  that 
there  might  be  rollcall  votes  ordered 
which  have  not  yet  been  executed 
when  we  arrive  at  the  hour  of  4  pjn., 
the  time  for  the  cloture  vote. 
First,  I  wish  to  put  a  parliamentary 

inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKiai.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
hour  of  4  p.m.  arrives  and  there  are 
unexecuted  but  ordered  rollcall  votes, 
would  those  votes  be  forfeited  and  we 
would  proceed  then  to  the  rollcall  on 

cloture?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
would  not  be  forfeited  but  the  first 
vote  would  be  on  cloture  at  4  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  and  the  others 
then  would  occur  after  cloture  was  in- 
voked if  cloture  were  invoked:  am  I 

not  correct?  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 

a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
then  the  question  of  germaneness 
would  become  relevant.  Am  I  not  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
those  amendments  that  were  specified 
in  the  agreement,  notwithstanding 
their  germaneness  or  nongermaneness, 
I  ask  the  Chair,  would  they  still  occur 
after  cloture  in  the  event  they  are  not 

germane?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  they 
are  not  germane  the  amendments 
would  fall. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Notwithstanding  there 
was  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
limiting  time  specifying  the  sequence 
in  which  they  would  be  voted  on  and 
designating  those  amendments  by  sub- 
stance; is  that  correct?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  would  be  an  imin- 
tended  fact. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
propound  this  imanlmous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  any 
rollcall  votes  that  are  ordered  but  not 
yet  executed  when  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 
arrives  be  postponed  until  after  the 
cloture  vote  is  taken;  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  if  cloture  is 
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invoked  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII,  those  amendments 
on  which  rollcall  votes  were  ordered 
but  not  yet  executed  would  still  qual- 
ify under  the  rule.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  to  understand 
that  the  majority  leader  is  confining 
his  request  to  those  amendments  tliat 
have  been  specified? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  do  that,  and  I  should  have  done 
that. 

As  to  those  that  are  specified,  and 
these  would  not  include  the  20  min- 
utes for  unspecified  amendments,  this 
would  be  only  those  which  are  identi- 
fied and  specified. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  I  have  one  point. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  major- 
ity leader  had  considered  scheduling  a 
vote  seriatim  on  all  of  those  amend- 
ments that  have  been  scheduled  prior 
to  the  cloture  vote.  Now,  there  are 
pluses  and  minuses  doing  it  both  ways, 
but  I  am  wondering  whether  the  ma- 
jority leader  really  wishes  to  have  the 
votes  after  cloture  or  whether  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  be  willing  to  have 
these  votes  before  cloture  and  then 
avoid  any  question  whatsoever  after 
cloture. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  had  originally  pro- 
posed that  unexecuted  votes  occur  in 
sequence,  and  we  would  postpone  by 
an  appropriate  amount  the  time  for 
the  4  p.m.  vote  on  cloture.  I  thought  I 
had  received  word  that  that  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.    METZENBAUM.    No.    That    is 

perfectly  acceptable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  the  better  way? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  it  is  a 

better  proced\u-e,  to  be  frank  with  the 

majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  prefer  that,  Mr. 
President.  That  was  my  opening  bid. 

Let  me  withdraw  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  then  and  put  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  hour  of  4  p.m.  ar- 
rives if  there  are  rollcall  votes  which 
have  been  ordered  but  not  executed 
the  time  for  the  cloture  vote  be  ex- 
tended by  an  appropriate  amount  to 
accommodate  those  unexecuted  roll- 
call votes  but  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  debatable  and  the  votes  will 
occur  without  any  further  intervening 
debate,  motion,  or  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

I  am  distracted  from  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  Is  really  asking  by  conver- 
sations that  are  going  on. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressleb).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Persons  carrying  on  conversations 
will  move  into  the  cloaltrooms.  The 
Senator  spealdng  cannot  hear. 

That  applies  to  all  staff  in  the  rear. 
Conversations  wiU  go  into  the  cloak- 
rooms. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  majority  leader  will  put  in  a 
quorum  call  so  we  can  talk  about  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caD  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  put  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
order  already  entered.  A  Senator  has 
asked  me  whether  or  not  for  whatever 
reason  he  or  she  did  not  gain  recogni- 
tion in  time  to  call  up  their  specified 
amendment  under  the  order  prior  to 
the  hour  of  4  p.m.,  they  could  still  be 
recognized  at  that  time  to  call  up  the 
amendment  even  though  no  debate 
would  be  available  if  the  time  for  the 
vote  on  cloture  was  extended  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  accommodate  the  votes 
on  those  unexecuted  orders? 

Let  me  put  it  a  different  way  be- 
cause I  see  a  look  of  query  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  this: 
For  whatever  reason,  if  a  Senator  does 
not  get  to  call  up  his  amendment  as 
specified,  and  we  do  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  slip  the  4  p.m.  vote  on 
cloture  until  we  have  executed  all  the 
votes  that  are  ordered,  can  that  Sena- 
tor still  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment  notwithstanding  that  no 

debate  would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  All 
that  would  be  in  order  would  be  votes 
that  have  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  the  order  provides 
for  the  sequence  in  which  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  and  provides  for 
time  limitations  and  provides  that  no 
second  degree  amendments  would  be 

in  order,  is  that  correct? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.    BAKER.    So    as    a    practical 

matter  if  he  is  on  the  Ust  he  is  going 

to  obtain  recognition,  is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 

may  not  be  correct.  If  time  nuis  out  he 

would  not  be  recognized. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 

parliamentary  inquiry. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Ohio  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  it  not 

be  possible  to  provide  in  the  unsoii- 


mous-cons^it  request  that  imder  any 
and  all  circumstances  any  specified 
amendment  can  be  called  up  prior  to 
the   cloture   vote   and  in  connection 

with  the  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  answer  given  by  the  Chair  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  his  indica^ 
tion  to  me  that  that  is  satisfactory  for 
his  purpose,  that  is  certainly  agreeable 
to  me.  Let  me  put  another  unanimous- 
consent  request  then,  and  I  withdraw 

the  previous  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
hour  of  4  p.m.  arrives  if  votes  have 
been  ordered  on  any  of  the  specified 
amendments  but  not  yet  executed  or  if 
any  of  the  specified  amendments  have 
not  been  called  up  for  action  by  the 
Senate,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  Sen- 
ator sponsoring  the  specific  may  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
that  amendment,  and  disposing  of  it 
without  debate,  and  in  the  former 
case,  that  is  to  say  if  a  rollcall  vote  has 
been  ordered  on  a  specified  amend- 
ment but  not  yet  executed,  that  that 
rollcall  vote  will  occur  in  sequence, 
and  that  the  time  for  the  cloture  vote 
will  be  advanced  a  sufficient  time  to 
accommodate  those  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  quite  finished.  I  think,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield,  and  if  I 
may  suggest,  I  think  the  Senator  took 
care  of  a  problem  with  regard  to  the 
specific  amendments  with  respect  to 
which  rollcall  votes  have  been  ordered. 
I  think  the  Senator  addressed  himself 
to  the  question  that  any  Member 
could  call  up  a  specified  amendment  if 
it  had  not  yet  been  called  up.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  provided  specifi- 
cally that  the  Member  could  secure  a 
vote  in  cormection  with  that  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  I  did.  Would 
the  Chair  please  advise  me  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
was  provided  for. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  provided 
for? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
provided  for. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  that,  as  I 
understand  it,  any  amendment  that  is 
specified,  if  the  Member  who  has 
sponsored  it  and  wishes  to  call  it  up 
and  secure  a  vote,  his  rights  will  be 
protected,  and  there  wiU  t)e  a  vote  in 
connection  with  that  amendment  prior 
to  cloture,  assuming  he  gets  the  neces- 
sary seconds?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  repeat  that? 

That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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If  I  may  say.  that  was 

oieant  to  say,  and  I  do  not 

is   what    I   did   say.    I 

hat  the  request  provides 

siecified  amendments  they 
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Without  debate? 

Tes,    but    without 


BA£ER 


PR]  ISmiNG     OFFICER.     Is 


I  have  no  objection. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
niinority  leader  and  I  thank 
from  Ohio. 
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SHIP|*INO  ACT  OP  1983 

resumed  consideration 
47). 

lO.  4«(  TO  AMXHSIOnT  NO.  48T 

AUM.  Mr.  President, 
lending  business? 


METSENB> 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  from  Alaska. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaslut  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  amendment  No.  468  to  S.  47. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
has  a  rollcall  vote  been  ordered  in  con- 
nection with  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  see  the  condition  of  the  floor.  I 
gather  that  if  I  called  it  up  at  this 
moment  and  insisted  upon  going  to  a 
vote  my  one  vote  against  it  might  be 
sufficient.  However,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  that.  I  do  believe  we 
should  proceed  with  that  vote,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  doing  so,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
some  representation  yesterday  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Seafarers  Union 
and  Mr.  Drozak,  the  head  of  the  Mari- 
time Trades  Department,  AFIr-CIO,  I 
am  now  representing  to  the  Senate 
that  Mr.  Drozak  does  not  have  any  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  Stevens 
amendment. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Washington 
on  the  floor  at  the  moment.  It  is  ready 
to  be  voted  upon,  is  that  my  imder- 
standing?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  10  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment  in  the  second  degree? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Ji4r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I 
intend  to  modify  that  amendment  in 
just  a  minute  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
draft  here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  take  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  do  that  as  soon 
as  the  draft  is  here.  The  matter,  I  un- 
derstand, has  been  discussed  with  the 
staff,  but  I  will  attempt  that  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  MET25ENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  advise  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington that  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
modification  that  has  been  agreed 
upon  or  discussed  and  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  I  am  prepared  to  grant  or 
give  the  unanimous  consent.  I  would 
at  least  like  to  be  apprised  of  what  the 
circumstances  are. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  who  made 
that  announcement.  I  understand  that 
I  am  a  part  of  this  and  obviously  we 
will  bring  this  to  the  Senator  in  just  a 
very  few  moments. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  All  right. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Vbt.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment.  A  number  of  the  prind- 
pals  involved  in  this  question,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  Senator  Stevens,  and  myself, 
have  now  reached  an  agreement  on  a 
proposal  which  will  modify  the  Hatch 
amendment,  which  will  substantially 
increase  competition  in  ocean  trans- 
portation of  goods. 

We,  therefore,  ask  the  Members,  be- 
cause we  cannot  get  unanimous  con- 
sent simply  to  substitute  that  aunend- 
ment  for  the  Stevens  amendment,  to 
accept  the  Stevens  amendment  at  this 
point,  to  reject  the  Hatch  amendment 
when  it  is  voted  on,  with  the  commit- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Hatch,  Senator  Thurmond. 
and  myself  that  we  will  thereafter 
present  an  amendment  including  all  of 
the  elements  of  the  compromise  which 
will  be  a  substitute  and  which  wiU 
very  substantially  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  competition  sought  both  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  of  the  proponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
just  responding  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  let  me  point  out 
that  we  are  voting  now  on  the  Stevens 
amendment.  If  there  is  some  other 
amendment  that  is  to  be  offered  at  a 
later  point,  so  be  it,  but  the  Stevens 
amendment  vitiates  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  and  it  vitiates  and  totally 
destroys  the  position  of  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee. 

Under  those  circiunstances,  I  hope 
that  the  Stevens  amendment  will  be 
rejected.  If  there  are  further  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  modification,  we 
certainly  have  all  day  to  work  that 
out.  But  I  believe  at  this  point  the  Ste- 
vens amendment  should  be  rejected, 
and  I  certainly  hope  it  will  be. 

The  pending  order  is  to  vote,  is  it 
not,  the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  still  2Vt  minutes  remaining  for  the 
opponents. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  how  much 
time  for  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  proponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The 


The   PRE8IDINO    OFFICER, 
question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  najv^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffident  second?  There  is  a 
suffident  second.  . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stcvbts).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  CocH- 
RAH),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mt. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quatle)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  is 
absent  due  to  the  death  of  a  relative. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  yea  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  nay. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61. 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  3  Leg.] 
YEAS-61 


Abdnor 

Henin 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Heinz 

Preasler 

Baker 

HoUings 

Pryor 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Chkfee 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Biennis 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Symms 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Tower 

DeConclni 

Long 

Trible 

Domenici 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

MaUunaga 

WaUop 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Ford 

McClure 

Weicker 

Oam 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Hatfield 

Nunn 
NAYS-31 

Armstrong 

East 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatch 

Percy 

Btngaman 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Helms 

Roth 

BoKhwltz 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Bradley 

lAxalt 

Specter 

Denton 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Uvln 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

NOTVOTINO-S 

Coehimn  Olenn  Murkowikl 

Cranston  OoMwatef  Quayle 

Dole  Hawkins 

So  the  amendment  (No.  468)  was 
agreed  to 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


wo.  4«T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first- 
degree  amendment. 

The  first-degree  amendment 
(amendment  No.  467)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  first-degree  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUNDMKIIT  HO.  4*t 

(Purpose:  To  promote  the  right  of 
independent  action) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  now  what  the  pending 
business  is,  under  the  previous  time 
agreement?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  469. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65,  line  17.  through  page  66,  line 
21.  strike  all  of  subsection  (d),  and  insert  on 
page  65,  line  17:  "(7)  permit  any  member  to 
take  independent  action  on  any  rate, 
charge,  classification,  rule,  or  practice." 

On  page  66,  line  22,  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  67,  line  4,  strike  "(f)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  67,  line  20.  strike  "(g)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  for  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  .On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  now  if  we  are  about  ready  to 
vote? 

Mr.  GORTON.  We  are  close  to 
having  a  substitute. 


Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  been  close  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  They  are  looking  at 
it.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose hope  springs  eternal.  I  am  told 
there  is  an  indpient  compromise  in 
the  offing. 

I  have  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  pursuant  to  the  order  en- 
tered this  morning  the  time  for  the 
cloture  vote  is  being  extended  by  the 
time  that  we  do  not  get  this  done. 
Pretty  soon  we  are  going  to  have  to 
move  on.  If  we  are  close  to  an  agree- 
ment, then  I  wish  to  know  that,  but  if 
we  are  not,  we  should  go  on. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  should  know 
within  the  next  2  minutes,  I  would 
say.         

Mr.  BAKER.  The  next  2  minutes. 

tSx.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMIHinmiT  NO.  4*«,  AS  MOOIPIKD 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  the  pending  Hatch 
amendment,  and  I  send  a  modification 
to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
poses a  modified  version  of  amendment  No. 
469. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  as  modified,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Amendment  No.  469,  as  modified, 
follows: 

On  page  65,  line  17,  through  page  66.  line 
21,  strike  all  of  subsection  (d),  and  Insert  aa 
page  65.  line  17: 

(d)  COWFKREKCES  UTIUmfO  LOTALTT  C^OH- 

tracts  OR  Serving  United  States-Organiza- 
tion OF  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment Trades.— Each  conference  agree- 
ment must  provide  that,  if  the  conference 
has  In  effect  a  loyalty  contract  with  one  or 
more  shippers  or  If  the  conference  serves  a 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  coun- 
tries that  are  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Economic  (Cooperation  and  Development, 
any  member  of  the  conference  may  take  in- 
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dependent  aetiah 
required  to  be 
9. 

Mr.  HATC  L  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  co  isent  that  I  may  explain 
this  modiflcat  Ion  to  my  colleagues  on 

the  floor.  

The  FREEIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectlc  a? 

Mr.  METZI  NBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  tight  to  object— and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object— I  aslc  unanimous 
ccmsent  that  I  may  have  an  equal 
amount  of  tin  e. 

Mr.  BAKE] '..  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  righi  to  object.  I  obviously 
have  no  obJ<ction  to  this  being  ex- 
plained, but  :  do  not  want  an  open- 
ended  reques  .  May  I  modify  this  to 
this  extent:  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  2  minutes  on  each  side 

to  explain  th<  amendment. 

The  PRE8]  DING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATC  a.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  '  rlll  permit  any  confer- 
ence membe*  to  take  independent 
action  on  an:  rate,  charge,  classifica- 
tion, rule  or  i  ractice  if  the  conference 
participates  In  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  countries  which  are 
members  of  Ihe  Organization  of  Eco- 
nomic Coopei  ation  and  Development. 

It  will  also  apply  to  all  conferences 
with  loyalty  <  ontracts  as  well.  Might  I 
ask  the  distnguished  Senator  from 
Washington  1 '  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, as  did  ^.  47  as  reported  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATC  I.  So  basically  the  only 
conferences  t  lat  will  be  excluded  from 
the  right  of  Independent  action  with 
no  notice  w  U  be  north-south  trade 
agreements  '  rhere  countries  are  not 
members  of  he  OECD  or  when  they 
do  not  have  loyalty  contracts;  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  GORT  DN.  That  Is  certainly  the 
primary  exnption  but,  of  course,  we 
are  setting  \.  the  other  way.  OECD 
and  the  loyilty  contract  conferences 
will  be  subject  to  this  right  of  inde- 
pendent action.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
major,  if  not  the  only,  conferences  are 
north-south  inferences  which  will  be 
outside. 

Mr.  HATC  I.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  rig  it  of  independent  action 
will  not  be  i  iterf  ered  with  as  to  any 
conference  nrith  loyalty  contracts, 
except  loyall  y  contracts  are  often  not 
utilized  in  th  i  north-south  trade. 

Mr.  QOK  "ON.  When  loyalty  con- 
tracts are  -equired  in  north-south 
trade  they  rould  be  subject  to  this 
right  of  inde  jendent  action.  There  are 
certain  othe '  countries  such  as  India 
which  are  n  t  OECD  countries  which 

would  f all  w1  Jiin  the 

Mr.  HAICH.  The  independent 
action  featui  es  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OORl  ON.  It  would  not  apply  to 
countries  lilie  that.  That  may  very 
well  be  defl  led  as  north-south  trade. 


In  other  words,  most  of  our  trade  is 
with  OBCD  countries.  They  will  have 
the  right  of  independent  action.  Other 
elements  of  our  trade  are  loyalty  con- 
tract rates  and  they  will  permit  inde- 
pendent action. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  METZSafBAUM.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  understand 
what  this  amendment  is  about.  This 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment.  It  is 
a  step,  although  a  very  small  step,  in 
the  right  direction.  But  with  this 
amendment,  with  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment, that  has  already  been  adopted 
this  bill  will  still  provide  a  tremendous 
open  area  for  carriers  to  Join  together 
to  set  prices  in  the  shipping  industry, 
to  Increase  prices  to  the  American 
public  of  $3  billion  a  year,  and  it  will 
also  provide  with  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment that  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  enforcing  the  cartel  agreement 
in  seeing  to  it  that  nobody  cuts  the 
rates  below  that  agreement. 

This  amendment  provides  some  pro- 
tection with  respect  to  the  North  At- 
lantic trade.  It  does  nothing  with  re- 
spect to  trade  between  North  and 
South,  between  this  coimtry  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  hemisphere,  does 
nothing  about  Pacific  trade,  although 
there  is  not  much  of  that.  So  I  think 
the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
But  I  do  not  want  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  prevailed  upon  or  per- 
suaded as  to  the  fact  that  this  some- 
how solves  the  problems  of  this  bill.  It 
does  not^^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  one  second? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Surely.. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  my  amendment.  It  restores 
the  law  which  has  been  on  the  books 
for  over  20  years;  he  is  aware  of  that? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  aware  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  says, 
that  he  restores  the  law  which  has 
been  on  the  books  for  20  years.  But 
the  other  parts  of  the  bill  make  that 
far  less  effective  and  have  far  less 
Impact  than  it  would  have  without  the 
bill  being  passed.  So  on  its  face  it 
would  sound  good  but  realistically 
speaking  it  is  not  that  good  for  the 
American  people,  and  it  sure  as  the 
devil  is  not  good  for  the  American 
farmers.  This  is  an  antifarmer  bill,  and 
do  not  anybody  ever  kid  themselves 
about  that,  because  it  will  increase  the 
price  of  products  they  ship  overseas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


lifr.  BAKER.  Is  there  requirement 
for  a  rollcall  now  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  aTEVENS.  No. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

The  amendment  (No.  469).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  next  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is 'Willing  now  to  go  ahead  with  one  of 
his  amendments? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am. 

Mr.  BAKE|l.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sequence  and  order  of 
the  amendments  be  modified  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  go  for- 
ward with  one  or  more  of  his  amend- 
ments at  this  time,  and  that  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz),  he 
may  be  restored  to  his  status  at  the 
end  of  any  Metzenbaum  amendment 
to  offer  his  amendment  contemplated 
by  the  original  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENOHEIfT  MO.  5 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  antitrust  immunity 
for  intermodal  rates) 

On  page  62.  lines  S  and  6  strike:  "through 
rates  and  tlirough  transportation"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  ocean  transporta- 
tion". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  is  allotted  to  this 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty  minutes  for  each  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Ten  minutes 
to  a  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  delete  from  the 
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bill  the  provision  for  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  antitrust  laws  to  become  in- 
applicable to  transportation  on  land. 

There  is  no  question  about  what  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  biU  is.  It  is  to  pro- 
vide an  antitrust  exemption  to  the 
shipping  industry.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  on  that  subject.  I 
for  one  believe  the  shipping  industry 
should  not  have  an  antitrust  exemp- 
tion. I  believe  they  ought  to  partici- 
pate in  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
compete  as  other  businesses  are  ex- 
pected to  compete. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  that 
the  shipping  industry  is  not  hurting. 
There  is  no  reason  for  exemption  to 
occur. 

But  even  if  you  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  should  be  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  shipping  industry,  there  is 
not  anybody  on  God's  green  Earth 
who  can  tell  you  why  there  ought  to 
be  an  exemption  in  this  bill  making  it 
possible  for  the  shipping  industry  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  respect 
to  rates  on  land.  In  other  words,  the 
shipping  company  carries  its  products 
whether  from  England  to  New  York  or 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  or 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  United 
States  and  then  has  the  right  imder 
this  legislation  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  the  rates  will  be  in 
connection  with  overland  transporta- 
tion, whether  that  overland  transpor- 
tation Is  by  truck,  by  train,  by  bus,  or 
whatever  the  manner. 

Nobody  can  believe  that  we  ought  to 
totally  exempt  the  entire  transporta- 
tion industry  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  yet  that  is  what  this  bill  is  making 
it  possible  for  the  shipping  industry  to 
do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  time  runs 
equally  against  both  sides. 

Time  is  being  charged  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  not  intend  to 
debate  this?  If  not,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  does  intend  to  debate  it.  I 
will  begin  in  just  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
is  being  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  would  put 
the  U.S.  regulatory  scheme  for  ocean 


shipping  in  tune  with  the  technology 
of  the  Phoenician  traders  of  old.  By 
contrast,  other  developed  nations  of 
the  world  have  insured  that  carriers 
serving  thdr  trades  can  n4>idly  adjust 
to  the  critically  important  technologi- 
cal innovations  of  intermodalism.  The 
United  States  needs  the  updated  regu- 
latory scheme  of  S.  47  to  encourage  in- 
termodalism and  to  help  U.S.  export- 
ers keep  up  with  the  harsh  competi- 
tive realities  of  international  trade, 
where  Japanese,  Western  European, 
and  other  non-U.S.  manufactiuers 
have  the  benefit  of  transportation 
services  which  would  be  denied  by  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment.  Further, 
the  intermodal  provisions  of  S.  47 
would  in  no  way  change  truck  and  rail 
deregulation  statutes. 

The  following  points  make  clear  that 
the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

First.  Shippers,  carriers,  ports,  the 
administration,  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  all  support  the  au- 
thority in  S.  47  for  conferences  to 
offer  intermodal  rates  to  shippers. 

Second.  The  conference  Intermodal 
authority  provisions  of  S.  47  would  not 
change  any  laws  regarding  the  truck 
or  railroad  industries.  The  Commerce 
Committee  authored  the  truck  and 
rail  deregulation  laws  and  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee would  Incorporate  in  S.  47  any 
provision  that  would  reverse  the  truck 
and  rail  reforms  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  fought  so  hard  to  achieve. 

Third.  Through  intermodal  trans- 
portation rates  offered  by  ocean  carri- 
ers are  almost  always  lower  than  the 
sum  of  separate  ocean  and  inland 
rates. 

Foiuth.  Intermodal  services  are  par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  small  shippers 
which  are  less  able  than  large  shippers 
to  negotiate  beneficial  inland  rates 
with  inland  carriers,  and  are  beneficial 
to  all  shippers  and  consumers. 

Fifth.  The  provisions  for  conference 
intermodal  ratemaking  in  S.  47  would 
clarify  present  law  and  make  inter- 
modal services  more  widely  available 
in  the  United  States.  The  Commerce 
Committee's  exhaustive  study  of  the 
shipping  industry  through  68  days  of 
hearings  since  1977  have  made  clear 
that  in  those  trades,  both  United 
States  and  foreign,  where  conferences 
are  able  to  offer  Intermodal  rates, 
Intermodal  services  are  more  widely 
available,  both  from  conference  and 
independent  carriers.  Thus,  clarifica- 
tion of  conference  intermodal  rate- 
making  authority  in  S.  47  will  make 
intermodal  service  more  widely  avail- 
able in  the  United  States,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  shippers  and  consumers. 

Sixth.  The  wider  availability  of 
intermodal  services  sought  by  S.  47 
will  help  U.S.  manufacturers  reduce 
transportation  costs  and  compete 
more  effectively  in  third  world  mar- 
kets. Japanese.  Western  European, 
and  other   manufacturers   competing 


with  U.S.  exporters  to  sell  products  to 
Third  World  customers  have  access  to 
and  successfully  use  conference  inter- 
modal services  which  are  often  denied 
U.S.  exporters  due  to  the  muddled  and 
unclear  procedures  and  standards  of 
the  1916  Shipping  Act. 

Seventh.  Intermodal  authority  for 
conferences  has  occasionally  been 
granted  by  the  FMC  under  the  law  as 
it  exists  today.  However,  there  is  some 
uncertainty  that,  imder  present  law, 
the  FMC  has  authority  to  approve 
intermodal  agreements.  The  Congress 
should  clarify  this  issue.  Since  inter- 
modal authority  is  in  effect  in  some 
UJS.  trades,  the  Commerce  Committee 
believes  that  S.  47  is  a  clarification, 
not  a  grant  of  new  authority.  Thus,  it 
is  the  Metzenbaum  amendment,  not  S. 
47,  that  would  completely  change  ex- 
isting law  on  intermodal  authority. 

Eighth.  Under  a  system  where  inter- 
modal rates  are  widely  available,  ship- 
pers will  always  have  the  option  to 
separately  purchase  inland  and  ocean 
transportation.  Shippers  will  also  have 
the  option  to  purchase  intermodal 
services  from  either  independent  carri- 
ers or  conference  carriers,  as  is  the 
case  today  in  U.S.  trades  where  confer- 
ences have  U.S.  Inland  intermodal  au- 
thority. In  addition,  as  the  United 
States  is  blessed  with  multiple  coasts, 
conferences  based  on  different  coasts 
will  be  competing  for  the  intermodal 
traffic  of  inland  manufacturers.  Thus, 
the  wider  availability  of  intermodal 
service  that  the  evidence  shows  would 
result  from  the  provisions  of  S.  47  will 
have  the  effect  of  providing  new  trans- 
portation options  to  shippers. 

Ninth.  Without  Intermodal  author- 
ity for  conferences,  the  benefits  of  the 
conference  system  of  ocean  common 
carriage  may  be  lost  entirely.  More 
and  more  cargo  Is  being  carried  via 
containers  suitable  for  immediate 
transfer  to  truck  or  rail  carriers,  and 
that  cargo  is  referred  to  as  intermodal. 
even  though  nearly  all  of  the  miles 
traveled  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment are  over  the  ocean.  To  say.  for 
example.  that  an  intergrated 
intermodal  movement  from  Atlanta  to 
Sydney.  Australia,  is  not  primarily  an 
ocean  movement,  and  should  not  be 
part  of  the  regulatory  scheme  govern- 
ing ocean  transportation,  is  patently 
absurd.  To  exclude  such  movements 
from  the  Shipping  Act  is  simply  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ocean 
transportation  scheme,  since  very  few 
cargo  movements  do  not  have  an  ulti- 
mate destination  which  is  inland  from 
the  port.  This  straightforward  fact, 
that  intermodal  transportation  offered 
by  ocean  carriers  is  essentially  ocean 
transportation,  and  integral  to  any 
statutory  scheme  that  purports  to  ad- 
dress ocean  shipping,  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  only  published  Federal 
appellate  court  decision  addressing  the 
intermodal  transportation  issue— that 
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It  does.   B<r.   Chairman, 
monopoly  power  permitted 
carrier  to  be  extended  back- 
lort  of  communication,  trans- 
connects  with  the  ocean  car- 
me  that  it  does  extend  the 
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lieves in  the  free  enterprise  system— 
and  I  think  that  is  the  issue.  If  you  be- 
lieve in  the  free-enterprise  system,  you 
have  to  support  this  amendment.  If 
you  do  not.  that  is  your  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Whenever  the 
opponents  of  my  amendment  are  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  their  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so  and  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  wishes  to  make  remarks 
on  this  amendment.  I  jrield  such  time 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 
Despite  the  claim  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio,  S.  47  does  not 
extend  the  limited  antitrust  exemp- 
tion given  ocean  carriers  to  the  truck- 
ing industry  and  the  railroad  industry. 
Indeed,  those  transportation  indus- 
tries are  as  fuUy  subject  to  our  anti- 
trust laws  under  S.  47.  as  they  are 
today.  In  fact,  S.  47  expressly  so  pro- 
vides (sec.  SCBKD). 

So  I  think  we  must  look  elsewhere  to 
see  what  this  amendment  really  does. 
Very  simply,  it  would  at  least  cripple 
and  perhaps  Idll  the  ocean  conference 
system.  The  conference  system  Is 
really  what  the  opponents  of  S.  47 
find  objectionable.  The  Department  of 
Justice  and  those  who  see  our  anti- 
trust laws  as  ends  in  themselves  have 
made  no  secret  of  their  efforts  over 
the  years  to  destroy  the  conference 
system.  They  have  recommended  out- 
right repeal  of  the  Shipping  Act;  they 
have  persistently  sought  to  render  the 
protections  in  that  act  meaningless  by 
challenging  conference  agreements 
before  the  FMC  and  courts,  and  by 
virtually  immobilizing  carrier  efforts 
to  utilize  legaUy  authorized  techniques 
to  make  liner  service  efficient  and  de- 
pendable at  fair  prices. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  frontal  as- 
sault on  the  conference  system.  It  does 
not  say  "Abolish  conferences." 
Rather,  it  would  weaken  them  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended:  inevitably  they  would 
either  disappear  or  become  meaning- 
less shells.  In  either  event,  cutthroat 
competition,  rate  wars,  and  instability 
in  our  liner  trades  would  result— the 
very  evils  which  nearly  70  years  of  na- 
tional shipping  policy  have  sought  to 
prevent  by  authorizing  the  conference 
system. 

How  would  that  amendment  do  it? 
Very  simply,  the  amendment  would 
remove  one  type  of  rate— the  through 
intermodal  rate— from  conference 
ratemaklng  Jurisdiction. 

The  through  intermodal  rate  is  in- 
creasingly In  demand  by  shippers  and 
smaller  ports,  as  an  sJtemative  to 
port-to-port  movements,  because  of 
the  following  substantial  advantages: 


It  reduces  transit  time,  thus  speed- 
ing delivery  and  saving  Interest  costa 
on  Inventory  In  transit. 

It  is  convenient.  It  clearly  estab- 
lishes responsibility  of  a  single  carrier 
for  loss  or  damage  at  whatever  point  it 
occurs,  as  weU  as  facilitating  tracing  of 
shipment. 

It  is  simple.  There  is  a  single  bill  of 
lading  and  a  single  payment  for  the 
entire  movement.  This  eliminates  the 
need  for  shippers  to  become  involved 
in  costly  and  distant  transactions  that 
historically  attended  to  the  interfac- 
ing of  traffic  between  water  carriers 
and  inland  carriers.  The  inland  cargo 
interest  does  not  have  to  arrange  for 
custom  house  brokers,  interface  dray- 
men, third  parties  to  execute  an 
onward  bill  of  lading,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  particularly  advantageous  to 
small  shippers,  who  can  have  "less 
than  container  load"  consignments 
consolidated  with  others  for  intermod- 
al movement  and  take  advantage  of 
the  more  favorable  rate  for  fuU  con- 
tainerload  shipments. 

Importers  can  save  on  inventory 
costs  and  cash  outlays  for  customs 
duties  and  letters  of  credit  by  talcing 
advantage  of  consolidation,  rather 
than  having  to  buy  and  store  full  con- 
tainerload  lots. 

It  is  of  substantial  potential  benefit 
to  smaller  ports  that  have  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  regional  distribution 
centers  for  intermodal  movements  as 
they  become  even  more  popular. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
claim  that  any  need  to  offer  an  inter- 
modal rate  be<»use  the  shippers  want 
it  can  be  met  by  allowing  individual 
carriers— but  not  conferences— to  offer 
that  rate. 

What  they  are  really  saying  to  ship- 
pers is:  You  may  have  the  benefits  of 
the  conference  system,  or  you  may 
have  the  benefits  of  intermodal  rates, 
but  you  cannot  have  both. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  S.  47 
does  not  create  any  new  antitrust  ex- 
emption for  the  trucking  industry  or 
the  railroad  industry,  why  should  the 
shippers  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
service  and  price  advantages  of  the 
conference  system  and  intermodal 
rates  as  well? 

The  shippers  will  not  be  injured: 
conference  intermodal  rates  are  to 
their  advantage. 

What  wlU  be  injured  by  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  the  conference 
system. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference 
system  is  to  stabilize  rates  for  o<»an 
transportation,  by  tempering  the  "dog- 
eat-dog"  prospect  of  rate  wars  in  the 
U.S.  trades.  That  was  the  case  in  1916 
and  continues  to  be  the  case  today.  To 
deny  conferences  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide intermodal  service,  while  allowing 
independent  carriers  to  do  so,  could  se- 
verely damage  or  even  destroy  the 
conference   system   be(»use    member 


carriers  may  well  be  compelled  either 
to  resign  from  the  (»nf erence  in  order 
to  offer  independent  lnterm(xlal  serv- 
ice or  to  quote  their  own  separate 
intermodal  rates  to  compete  effective- 
ly with  other  non(»nference  carriers, 
leading  almost  certainly  to  the  kinds 
of  rate  wars  that  the  conference 
system  was  designed  to  avoid.  The  U.S. 
merchant  marine  can  only  be  the  loser 
imder  such  circumstances  because  for- 
eign-flag independent  competitors  in 
general  would  enjoy  a  significant  cost 
advantage  and,  consequently,  greater 
flexibility  in  pricing  of  their  services. 

This  is  not  merely  idle  speculation: 
It  is  substantiated  by  actual  experi- 
ence. In  the  recently  dismissed  litiga- 
tion over  conference  intermodal  au- 
thority under  the  Shipping  Act.  1916 
initiated  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
( United  States  v.  FMC,  docket  No.  79- 
1299,  D.C.  dr.),  the  attached  footnote 
from  the  intervenor  conferences'  brief 
(pp.  36-7)  on  rehearing  en  banc  is  in- 
structive. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordere<L 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  is  clear:  A  vote  to  deny  con- 
ference intermodal  authority  is  a  vote 
to  cripple  or  kill  the  conference 
system,  which  the  Congress  for  almost 
70  years  has  consistently  held  to  be 
the  keystone  of  rate  stability  in  U.S. 
ocean  trades  and  survival  of  even  the 
most  efficient  carriers  in  the  U.S.  liner 
fleet,  faced  as  they  are  with  lower  cost 
and  heavily  subsidized  foreign-flag 
competitors. 

EXHIBFT  1 

The  panel  pointed  out  that,  absent  a  con- 
ference's ability  to  adopt  and  publish  inter- 
modal joint  rates,  any  conference  member 
can  selectively  "opt  out"  of  the  very  confer- 
ence rate  to  which  it  is  required  by  statute 
and  by  the  conference  agreement  to  adhere. 
(Slip  op.  at  47.)  A  conference  member  could 
do  so  by  filing  an  individual  Joint  rate  tariff 
covering  any  commodity  or  origin  point  it 
chose  if  it  wished  to  undercut  the  confer- 
ence. Although  the  Department,  citing  no 
authority,  claims  the  panel  was  wrong,  the 
panel's  point  follows  as  a  matter  of  law  from 
the  PMC's  decision  in  DUvosition  of  Con- 
tainer Marine  Lines  Through  Intermodal 
Container  Freight  Tariffs.  11  P.M.C.  476 
(1968).  There  the  FMC,  in  an  attempt  to 
compel  conferences  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing  Joint  rates,  held  that  any 
conference  laclting  intermodal  rate  Jurisdic- 
tion approved  by  the  FMC  had  no  legal 
right  to  preclude  individual  member  carriers 
from  filing  non-conference  joint  rates. 

In  the  westbound  trans-Pacific  trade  prior 
to  the  Commission's  grant  of  intermodal  au- 
thority to  PWC,  the  "opting  out"  of  the 
conference  rates  by  conference  members  de- 
scribed by  the  panel  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened on  a  major  scale  devastating  to  both 
the  Pacific  Westbound  and  Par  East  Confer- 
ence rate  structures.  Both  containerized  car- 
rier members  of  PWC  and  PEC  and  non- 
conference  operators  simply  filed  their  own 
Joint  rate  tariffs  with  rates  well  below  the 
combination  of  all-water  and  rail  export 


rates.  Other  members  were  compelled  to 
follow  until  every  major  container  operator 
was  both  a  PWC  or  PEC  member  and  side- 
by-side  had  its  own  non-conference  rates. 
(See  16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Pedenl  Mar- 
itime Commission,  fiscal  year  ended  Sept. 
30,  1977,  at  2-3;  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  v. 
Far  East  Conference,  19  P.M.C.  689,  593 
(1977);  CouncU  of  North  Atlantic  Shipping 
Association  v.  American  Mail  Lines,  Ltd, 
supra,  17  SJLR.  1977.  adopted  18  SJIJI.  774 
(1978).) 

The  Par  East  Conference— the  all-water 
conference  from  the  East  and  Gulf  ports  to 
Par  E:ast  ports— was  nearly  destroyed.  Its 
membership  drastically  fell  and  remains 
small  to  this  day.  (East  Asian  Trade  Study, 
supra,  at  138.)  Some  Par  East  Conference 
members.  Including  two  American  flag  carri- 
ers, ceased  their  direct  East  and  Oulf  Coast 
all-water  services  to  the  Par  East  in  favor  of 
minibridge  overland  services  from  Pacific 
coast  ports.  (See  Agreement  No.  101 35 
(Order  of  Conditional  Approval,  dated 
March  23,  1979);  Agreement  No.  57-96,  Pacif- 
ic Westbound  Conference  Extension  of  Au- 
thority for  Intermodal  Services,  19  P.M.C. 
291  (1976);  East  Asian  Trade  Study,  supra, 
at  135;  North  Pacific  Trade  Study,  supra,  at 
17-18.) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  jrield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICIER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Ccxm- 
RAK).  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski).  is 
absent  due  to  the  death  of  a  relative. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MtTRKOWSKi),  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cram- 
STOM)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  25. 
nays  69.  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  4  Leg.] 

YEAS-25 

Armstrong 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Baucus 

East 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Blden 

Hatch 

Roth 

Blngaman 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Boren 

Kennedy 

Tsongai 

Boschwitz 

Lautenberg 

Zorinsky 

Bumpers 

Leahy 

DeConclnl 

Levin 
NAYS-69 

Abdnor 

ChUes 

Domenici 

Andrews 

Cohen 

Eagleton 

Baker 

D'Amato 

Exon 

Bradley 

Danforth 

Ford 

Burdick 

Denton 

Oam 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Dixon 

Ooldwater 

Chafee 

Dodd 

Oorton 

Oraasley 

Lugar 

Rlegle 

Hatfield 

Mathlas 

Rudman 

Becht 

Mattingly 

Sarbanes 

Heflln 

McClure 

SaMer 

Heinz 

Melcher 

Simpson 

Helms 

IfltcheU 

Stafford 

HolUnas 

Moynihaa 

Biennis 

HuddleMon 

NlcUes 

Stevens 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Jepaen 

PeU 

Tower 

Johnston 

TriUe 

Kassetiaum 

Preasler 

Wallop 

Kasten 

Pryor 

Warner 

Laxalt 

Quayle 

Weieker 

Long 

Randolph 

WUaoD 

NOT  VOTING-6 

Cochran 

Dole 

HawkiiM 

Cranston 

Olena 

Murkowski 

So  the  amendment  (No.  5)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President..  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOSCH  Wl'l'Z.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  advise  what  the  regular 
order  is  at  the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  six  remaining 
amendments  which  he  may  offer  one 
at  a  time^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  one. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wish  to  proceed  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  pnxreed  a  little  bit 
longer  or  proceed  to  his  next  amend- 
ment I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (wnsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  in  several  parts.  I  will  put 
the  entire  request  before  the  Chair 
will  rule,  no  doubt.  I  hope  the  Chair 
will  withhold  ruling  imtil  I  have  fin- 
ished all  of  the  seversd  parts  of  the  re- 
quest. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators,  and  I  have  commiml- 
cated  the  content  of  this  to  the  minor- 
ity leader.  The  acting  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  is  on  the 
floor.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  is  agree- 
able all  around.  I  will  now  put  the  re- 
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quest  and  I  $ope  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection. 

UIUJIIlK^DS-OOItSSIIT  Ai 

Mr.  President,  first.  I 
consent  that  the  prevl- 
lous-consent     agreement 
this  bill  be  vitiated. 
President.  I  ask  unanl- 
that  if  this  agreement  is 
the   Senate   stand    in 
the  moment  the  agree- 
by  the  Senate  imtil 
ajpjn.  today. 
President.  I  ask  unani- 
that  at  2  pjn.  today  the 
consideration  of  this 
time  a  Metzenbaum 
dealing  with  antitrust  will 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
be  a  time  limitation  on 
of  40  minutes  to  be 
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Under 
be  prepare< 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  disposition  of  the 

amendment  and  a  vote 

rel4tion  thereto,  the  Senate 

the  consideration  of  the 

ainendment   dealing   with 

on  which  there  will 

[tation  of  40  minutes  to 
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I  ask  unanimous  con- 
other  amendments  be  in 


unanimous 

a 
yieUing 
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nle 
PRI  SIDING 
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MET2ENB. 
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consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
the  end  of  that  40  min- 
back  of  the  time  re- 
there  be  a  vote  on  final 
the  provisions  of  para- 
Xn  being  waived. 

OFFICER.     Is 

to  the  unanimous-con- 

of  the  majority  leader? 

lAUM.  Mr.  President, 

right  to  object,  and  I  do 

object.  I  join  with  the 

In  the  request  that  he 

Iota  with  him.  I  have  pro- 

I^xx«dure  myself.  It  is  my 

the  matter  of  debate  on 

was  important.  We  have 

it  for  about  a  week.  I 

concerned  have  been 

pluses  and  negatives  of 

I  frankly  see  no  useful 

i^erely  draggtag  the  Senate 

period  of  debate  If  the 

ve  or  the  ultimate  pur- 

^tag  to  be  changed. 

.  circumstances,  I  would 

to  debate  the  antitrust 

which  I  consider  to  be 

.  the  bill,  immediately  fol- 

1  ecess.  and  then  at  the  ap- 

debate  the  ftoal  act 

to  the  measure.  I  see  no 

..  debate  on  postcloture 

in  connection  with  this 


parties 

the 


these 


t  me 


tiave 


measure  and,  therefore,  no  need  for  a 
cloture  petition.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  add  to 
my  request,  although  it  may  be  implic- 
it ta  the  request  I  have  already  made, 
that  the  petition  for  cloture  and  the 
vote  that  would  occur  thereon  also  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  just  a  moment  to  say  for  the 
record  and  while  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  are  on  the  floor, 
how  grateful  I  am  for  handling  this  ta 
a  responsible  and  efficient  way.  I 
think  I  have  some  understandtag  of 
how  deep  convictions  run  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  certainly  not  an  expert  on 
the  subject  myself,  but  I  know  it  is  a 
matter  of  extraordtaary  importance  to 
many  Senators  and  to  their  constitu- 
ent taterests  ta  their  States  and, 
tadeed.  to  the  entire  country.  It  is  not 
a  small  and  it  is  not  a  trivial  matter.  It 
Is  a  highly  controversial  issue.  It  is  ta 
the  very  best  traditions  of  the  Senate, 
after  a  full  ventilation  of  the  issues  to- 
volved.  that  Senators  participattag 
prtacipally  ta  this  debate  would  agree 
to  a  method  for  the  orderly  disposition 
of  this  issue. 

So  I  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  the  Senator 
from  Washtagton,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  tadeed  to  other  Senators  who 
have  shown  this  sense  of  responsibility 
and  willingness  to  deal  with  this  im- 
portant issue  ta  this  manner. 

RECESS  UMTU.  a  P.ll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  has  been  entered  tato  and  I 
believe  it  provides  that  upon  the  entry 
of  the  agreement  that  the  Senate 
would  stand  ta  recess  until  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
Senate  will  stand  ta  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Helms). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  bustaess  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pendtag  bustaess.  the  Chair  Informs 
the  majority  leader,  is  S.  47. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  pendtag  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  to  be  recognized 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  someplace  close  by. 

As  I  recall,  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  tato  provided  that 
begtantag  now,  there  will  be  40  mta- 
utes  of  debate,  to  be  divided,  on  the 


Metzenbaum  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  Is  here, 
and  I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

T7P  AMZHDlfKIlT  HO.  » 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  antitrust 
exemption) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  which  is 
called  the  section  8  amendment.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  at  the  desk,  is 
it  not? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Will 
the  Senator  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk? 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtzenbaum) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 22: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Commit- 
tee substitute,  strike  Section  8  In  its  entire- 
ty. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  really  goes  to  the 
thrust  of  the  entire  bill.  This  amend- 
ment should  properly  be  called  not  a 
section  8  amendment;  it  should  be 
called  a  free-enterprise  amendment, 
because  anybody  who  believes  ta  the 
free-enterprise  system  has  to  be  for 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  not  complicated. 
This  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
antitrust  exemption  that  is  provided 
ta  this  legislation.  This  amendment 
would  no  longer  make  it  possible,  as 
the  bill  makes  possible,  for  a  cartel,  a 
group  of  shipowners,  82  percent  85 
percent  of  whom  are  foreigners,  to 
jota  ta  an  agreement  to  set  prices  and 
to  agree  upon  routes. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  how  we  happen  to  be  ta  this  pos- 
ture. I  am  told  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration wants  this  bill.  I  am  told 
that  the  Republicans  want  this  bill.  I 
have  seen  today,  and  ta  the  last  few 
days,  some  Members  who  pride  them- 
selves on  being  conservative,  some 
Members  who  pride  themselves  on 
betag  part  of  the  right  wtag  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  some  Members  who 
pride  themselves  on  standtag  and 
fighting  for  the  free-enterprise 
system,  supporting  amendments  that 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
system.  Anybody  ta  his  or  her  right 
mtad  knows  that  the  free-enterprise 
system  is  based  upon  free  competitive 
forces. 

I  hear  comments  made  back  and 
forth  about  how  this  administration 
and  these  Republicans  want  to  deregu- 
late. What  ktad  of  deregulation  is  it  if 
you  deregulate  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  people  who  are  ta  the  to- 
dustry  to  sit  down  together— ta  public. 


if  you  please,  or  ta  private— to  agree 
that  they  wiU  set  rates? 

How  can  anybody  come  tato  the 
Senate  and  say  that  this  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Republican  Party?  How 
can  they  say  that  they  are  people  who 
believe  ta  the  system  workiniK  right 
and  support  this  bill?  Antitrust  is  not 
a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  position; 
it  is  a  position  that  has  been  support- 
ed by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  amendment  would  deny  the 
sweeping,  blanket  antitnist  exemption 
that  is  ta  this  bill  which  would  expand 
the  existing  unnecessary  immunity 
significantly. 

The  argument  is  made:  "You  can  al- 
ready do  it."  That  is  vmadulterated  ba- 
loney. You  cannot  already  do  it.  You 
have  to  go  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  You  have  to  prove  that 
the  agreement  to  set  rates  is  ta  the 
public  taterest;  and  the  courts  already 
have  said  that  to  be  ta  the  public  ta- 
terest, it  means  you  have  to  take  tato 
consideration  the  anticompetitive 
effect. 

Under  this  legislation,  you  allow  the 
fixtag  of  through  rates;  you  allow  the 
elimtaation  of  service  competition. 

I  do  not  imderstand  how  anybody  ta 
the  Senate  who  represents  one  of  the 
smaller  communities  that  have  a  sea- 
port can  be  for  this  bill  and  be  against 
this  amendment.  If  you  want  your 
community  served,  you  had  better  not 
support  the  Gorton  measure  and  you 
have  to  support  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  to  it.  There  Is  no  reason 
for  an  exemption. 

More  competition,  not  more  immuni- 
ty, has  t)een  urged.  Urged  by  whom? 
All  those  wild-eyed  liberals  who  write 
editorials  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
all  those  wild-eyed  leftwtagers  who 
write  editorials  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washtagton  Post,  all 
those  opponents  of  the  free-enterprise 
system  known  as  the  House  Republi- 
can Research  Committee,  and  the 
imanimous  position  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Every  one  of 
them— the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washtagton 
Post,  the  House  Republican  Research 
Committee,  the  imanimous  Federal 
Trade  Commission— believes  competi- 
tive forces  should  be  permitted  to 
work.  But  this  bill  would  say:  "No.  we 
won't  let  them  work.  No,  we  will  not 
let  them  work.  We  will  fix  prices." 

I  thought  cartels  were  recognized  as 
the  bane  of  the  free-enterprise  system 
years  ago.  In  all  other  transportation 
tadustries,  we  have  chosen  between 
Government  regulation  and  the  free- 
enterprise  system,  and  we  have  come 
down  on  the  side  of  favoring  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  But  for  some  reason 
unbeknownst  to  me.  we  are  wllltag.  ta 
S.  47.  to  combtae  the  worst  of  both 
worlds  for  the  ocean  shipptag  tadus- 
try. 

S.  47  takes  the  Government  out  of 
the  role  of  determtatag  the  public  ta- 


terest. yet  keeps  the  Government— 
and  I  think  this  is  important— as  the 
enforcer  of  private  price-f ixtag  agree- 
ments. S.  47  allows  the  ocean  carriers 
to  prevent  all  forms  of  competition, 
with  absolute  immunity  from  our  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  will  be  votes  against  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  very 
well  may  be  defeated.  But  I  say  to 
those  who  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment: 

Invite  me  to  your  State  and  let  me  debate 
you  on  this  bill  and  this  amendment.  Let  me 
go  before  the  voters  of  your  State  to  talk 
about  the  fact  that  you  are  providing  for 
the  legalization  of  a  cartel  and  that  you  are 
providing  that  the  free-enterprise  system 
will  not  be  permitted  to  work.  I  will  come  to 
your  State,  and  I  wUl  debate  you  in  any 
forum. 

Let  me  go  tato  the  farmer  States 
where  prices  of  delivered  products  will 
be  forced  to  rise  by  reason  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  go  tato  tadustrial  States  and 
prices  will  be  tacreased  by  reason  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Approving  the  antitrust  exemption 
for  the  shipping  tadustry  is  an  absurd- 
ity. It  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  powerful  lobby  work- 
ing, but  it  has  not  been  worldng  ta  the 
taterest  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

If  you  stand  foursquare  on  your  feet 
for  free  competition  and  free  enter- 
prise, then  you  support  my  amend- 
ment, and  if  you  think  there  should  be 
a  controlled  economy  without  the  free 
competitive  forces  worktag,  then  vote 
against  my  amendment. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  is  all 
about.  It  is  simple.  Give  me  your  most 
conservative  Member  and  I  say  to  that 
most  conservative  Member  I  will  come 
to  your  State  and  debate  you  on  this 
bill  and  on  this  amendment,  and  I  will 
guarantee  you  when  we  get  done  that 
the  vote  of  those  who  will  be  Ustening 
to  that  debate  will  be  90  to  10  with  me 
and  not  with  those  who  are  advocattag 
passage  of  this  bill. 

You  may  have  the  votes  but  right  is 
not  on  your  side. 

I  reserve  the  rematader  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps ta  begiimtag  the  debate  against 
the  amendment  proposed  by  my  friend 
from  Ohio  I  would  do  better  not  to 
quote  myself  but  to  quote  a  scholar 
whose  article  on  this  subject  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention. 

John  Hazard  is  a  professor  ta  the  de- 
partment of  transportation  at  Michi- 
gan State  University.  He  has  pub- 
lished an  article  ta  the  wtater  issue  of 
the  Transportation  Journal  on  U.S. 
maritime  policy  entitled  "A  Competi- 
tive U.S.  Maritime  Policy."  the  goal 
sought  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ta 
all  stacerity,  and  by  myself,  and  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  ta  proposing 
this  bill. 


While  much  of  Mr.  Hazard's  article 
deals  with  the  anticompetitive  nature 
of  other  laws  relattag  to  matters  mari- 
time not  relevant  to  this  bill,  I  do 
tatend  to  read  tato  the  Record  his 
statements  relattag  to  maritime  trans- 
portation ta  tatemational  commerce 
and  his  comments  on  the  predecessor 
to  this  bill.  S.  1503.  ta  the  97th  Con- 
gress which  is.  if  anjrthing,  a  little 
more  liberal  ta  its  reduction  of  the 
scope  of  antitrust  laws  than  is  S.  47  as 
it  appears  before  the  Senate  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Hazard  says: 

A  competitive,  trade-expanding  maritime 
policy  would  seem  to  require  greater  reli- 
ance on  competitive  market  forces,  or  "de- 
regulation" in  the  popular  vernacular. 
Theoretically,  resorting  to  unregulated  com- 
petitive conditions  would  enable  the  most 
efficient  operators  to  emerge  and  take  over 
more  of  the  trade  by  offering  lower  rates 
and  improved  service.  The  result  would  be 
an  expansion  of  trade,  improved  allocation 
of  international  resources,  and  maximum 
net  gains  from  trade  and  commerce. 

That  theoretical  logic  has  become  the  ar- 
ticle of  faith  of  both  political  parties  as  they 
have  moved  toward  deregulation  of  rail- 
roads, trucks,  and  air  transport  in  domestic 
markets.  The  world  markets  in  which  the 
merchant  marine  operates,  however,  do  not 
strictly  observe  competitive  rules.  On  the 
contrary,  attempts  at  the  extra-territorial 
extension  of  U.S.  antitrust  laws  into  inter- 
national markets  have  produced  strained  re- 
lations abroad  and  serious  embarrassment 
at  home.  Conferences  of  lines  (shipping  car- 
tels) set  rates  and  control  services  on  trade 
routes  outside  the  national  jurisdiction. 
They  are  generally  exempt  from  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws  as  long  as  they  do  not  subscribe 
to  certain  outlawed  practices  like  deferred 
rebates  and  fighting  ships.  Also,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  ship  lines  within  and  outside 
the  conferences  are  owned  by  the  state  and 
subscribe  to.  cargo  sharing  rather  than  to 
competitive  rules.  Any  attempt  to  reform  or 
deregulate  U.S.  economic  regulation  must 
come  to  grips  with  these  unique  conditions. 

Three  separate  regulatory  reform  initia- 
tives have  emerged  in  Washington.  Each  ap- 
pears to  be  conscious  of  the  need  to  make 
some  compromises  between  the  ideology  of 
deregulation  and  pragmatic,  real-shipping- 
world  conditions.  The  major  differences 
have  to  do  with  how  far  to  go  in  freeing 
shipping  of  regulation  and  what  combina- 
tion of  measures  will  achieve  the  desired 
degree  of  freedom.  The  differences,  as  illus- 
trated in  Table  III,  appear  minor  but  are 
controversial. 

And  those  have  to  do  with  S.  1593,  a 
bill  which  I  tatroduced  ta  the  97th 
Congress,  the  House  bill  which  was 
originally  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  administration 
position  during  the  97th  Congress. 

The  Gorton  Bill  before  the  Senate  ap- 
pears to  come  closest  to  the  ideal  balance 
between  competitive  theory  and  real  world 
conditions.  It  recognizes  that  the  counter- 
vailing power  of  shipper  oligopolies  (coun- 
cils) and  regulation  must  be  relied  upon  to 
keep  conference-prescribed  ocean  rates  rea- 
sonable and  services  viable  in  the  absence  of 
competitive  conditions.  Unlike  other  bills, 
which  allow  conferences  to  be  closed  to  out- 
siders, the  Gorton  Bill  holds  the  confer- 
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with  the  carrier  conferences  over  rate  and 
service  matters.  This  countervailing  force 
works  so  well  in  some  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  that  the  governments  have 
been  able  to  dispense  with  most  regulation 
and  "simply  weigh  In"  on  the  side  of  whoev- 
er is  consistently  getting  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.*'  The  House  and  the  administra- 
tion have  evidently  foregone  the  shippers' 
council  approach  because  of  the  formidable 
political  difficulties  of  providing  them  with 
antitrust  exemption.  There  Is  no  good 
reason  why  the  exemption  should  not  be 
granted  for  specific  shipper  coimcll  negoti- 
ating practices  so  long  as  they  do  not  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  domestic  markets.  The 
lack  of  shipper  constituency  support  may 
undermine  this  provision  in  much  the  same 
way  that  it  deferred  efforts  to  deregxilate 
domestically.  Finally,  the  Gorton  BUI  pre- 
serves the  right  of  independent  action  for 
individual  lines  that  are  members  of  a  con- 
ference. This  means  that  should  carrier  re- 
quests for  rate  changes  be  voted  down  by 
other    members    of    the    conference,    the 


carrlerts)  can  still  pursue  independent 
courses  of  action  without  pmalty  or  expul- 
sion. This,  together  with  keeping  the  con- 
ferences open  and  subjecting  them  to 
modest  reguUtion  and  two-way  bargaining 
with  shippers'  councils,  enables  competition 
to  work  as  effectively  as  possible  in  an  arena 
dominated  by  conferences  and  cartels. 

Beyond  the  items  discussed  the  legislative 
approach  is  fairly  similar.  The  Gorton  Bill 
provides  a  new  competitive  policy  declara- 
tion and  is  more  explicit  about  contract  and 
volume  rate  discounts.  It  has  the  most  sup- 
port from  maritime  experts  abroad  and  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
toble  III,  'Maritime  Regulatory 
Reform  Measures,  Spring.  1982."  as 
appears  in  the  Transportation  Jour- 
nal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  OORT(  »N.  Now,  I  wish  to  point 


only  difference  between 
is   before   us  now,   and 


S.  1593,  whlcl  1  is  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle, is  that  S.  47  before  us  now  is 
more  compet  tive  in  what  it  allows 
Joint  venture)  of  small  shippers  to  do 
and  in  conntction  with  independent 
action  as  a  r»ult  of  the  adoption  of 
the  modified  I  Hatch  amendment  this 
morning. 

Very  bluntll'.  the  eunendment  before 
us  now  is  des  gned  to  kill  the  bill,  as  I 
suspect  the  E  enator  from  Ohio  would 
readily  admit  It  is  designed  to  retain 
the  status  qu<  •  in  ocean  merchant  ship- 
ping, a  status  quo  which  is  not  particu- 
larly compet  tive.  not  as  competitive 
as  it  will  be  if  S.  47  is  passed.  This 
status  quo  tells  American-flag  ship- 
ping lines  thi  t  they  are  never  going  to 
know  whethe  r  or  not  they  are  subject 
to  a  lawsuit  ( ven  after  they  have  had 
their  conference  agreements  approved 
by  the  Pederfcl  Maritime  Commission. 
This  status  duo  is  a  lawyer's  paradise 
but  a  shlppe]  's.  exporter  or  importer, 
and  ocean  cai  rier's  jungle. 

We  propo8(  to  simplify  the  law;  we 
propose  to  n  turn  to  the  policy  which 
has  been  thtt  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Slipping  Act  of  1916  was 
originally  passed.  We  propose  in  the 
real  world  |o  create  the  maximum 


degree  of  competition  which  is  possi- 
ble, given  the  different  views  of  our 
trading  partners. 

I  should  emphasize  that  S.  47  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  time  with  an  anti- 
trust exemption  will  lower,  not  raise, 
rates  in  international  shipping. 

I  merely  point  out  that  nowhere 
except  in  the  United  States  is  there  an 
attempt  to  enforce  the  domestic  anti- 
trust laws  in  international  shipping. 

I  have  asked  repeatedly,  without  a 
response  from  the  opponents  to  this 
antitrust  exemption,  to  point  out  a  sit- 
uation in  comparable  trades  between 
countries  not  involving  the  United 
States  where  the  absence  of  antitrust 
laws  has  created  shipping  tariffs 
which  are  higher  than  those  in  the 
U.S.  foreign  trade  with  the  present 
mishmash  of  antitrust  laws. 

There  has  been  no  answer  to  that 
question.  In  fact,  antitrust  laws  in  this 
area  do  not  protect  the  shipper,  they 
do  not  protect  the  exporter,  they  do 
not  protect  the  importer.  They  create 
great  litigation  and  added  expense, 
and  they  are  detrimental  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  this  biU  is 
supported  by  the  administration;  it  Is 
for  that  reason  that  this  bill  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  carriers  almost  without 
exception;  It  is  for  that  reason  that 


this  bill  is  supported  by  the  ports  and 
ports  authorities,  small  as  well  as 
large.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  this 
bill  Is  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  shippers  and  the  shippers  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States.  They 
live  in  a  real  world.  They  want  a  better 
deal  than  they  have  at  the  present 
time. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  antitrust  laws,  which  are  so 
eloquently  defended  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  have  had  such  a  paradox- 
ical effect  that  the  Svenska  case,  one 
of  the  chief  pieces  of  litigation  imder- 
mlnlng  the  antitrust  Immunity  of  con- 
ferences under  the  1916  laws,  was 
brought  to  negate  shipping  rates 
which  were  too  low.  not  too  high. 

That  was  the  kind  of  conference 
agreement  which  the  court  found  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  in 
the  Svenska  case,  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  It  was  a  challenge 
that  rates  for  shippers  were  too  low, 
and  It  is  certainly  not  a  protection  of 
the  consumer  interests  In  the  United 
States  to  have  antitrust  laws  enforced 
In  that  Irrational  and  frivolous  fash- 
Ion. 

In  my  view,  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  very,  very  important 
In  many  respects  to  create  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  competition.  They  are 
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not  ends  in  themselves.  To  the  extent 
that  exemptions  In  a  imlque  situation 
can  inujTove  the  plight  not  only  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  but  of 
both  importers  and  exporters,  we 
should  welcome  such  an  opportunity, 
and  we  can  only  welcome  that  oppor- 
tunity by  defeating  this  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hiniz).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  May  I  ask  how  much 
time  remains,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  7V^  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  GORTON.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  who  wishes  to  use 
some  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment 
because  It  would  undo  67  years  of  na- 
tional shipping  policy  by  removing 
limited  antitrust  Inmumlty  for  con- 
certed economic  activity  in  ocean  liner 
shipping. 

The  authors  of  the  1916  act  were 
fully  aware  of  the  national  economic 
policy  embodied  In  the  antitrust  laws 
which  were  already  on  the  books  when 
the  1916  act  was  passed.  Yet  they  felt 
a  limited  exemption  from  them  was 
necessary  if  we  were  to  have  stability 
and  efficiency  In  our  liner  trades,  and 
liner  service  was  to  be  available  to  all 
shippers  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

Ocean  liner  shipping  Is  different 
than  other  modes  of  transportation 
such  as  trucking,  the  railroads,  and 
the  airlines.  And  this  difference  re- 
quires that  a  certain  degree  of  other- 
wise impermissible  concerted  economic 
activity  be  allowed  in  international 
shipping  to  Insure  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion in  price  and  services  that  Is 
achieved  through  full  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should 
keep  in  mind  what  is  at  stake.  As  the 
largest  trading  nation  in  the  world,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have 
the  ability  to  Insure  that  our  foreign 
commerce  remains  strong  and  stable 
under  all  kinds  of  world  conditions- 
peace,  foreign  crisis,  and  national 
emergencies.  This  ability  requires  a 
strong  U.S.  merchant  marine.  Other- 
wise the  day  could  come  when  our  for- 
eign commerce  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  may  not  agree  with  our 
International  policies,  and  our  cargo 
will  be  left  on  the  docks. 

The  UJS.  merchant  marine  is  our 
fourth  arm  of  defense.  We  know  how 
vital  it  was  In  World  War  II.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam.  The  Soviets  also  know 
how  important  a  strong  merchant 
fleet  iB.  Every  commercial  vessel  they 


build  is  designed  to  serve  their  trans- 
portation needs  in  time  of  war  as  well. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Senate 
reject  this  amendment  because  it  can 
only  serve  to  imdermine  the  stability 
of  our  forei^  commerce  and  the 
strength  of  our  fourth  arm  of  defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  and  thirty-two  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  ZVt  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  ex- 
isting antitrust  exemption  has  shown 
that  the  ocean  carrier  industry  has  ac- 
tually used  its  immunity  to  drive  out 
independents  and  to  raise  prices.  This 
history  should  counsel  us  today 
against  allowing  carriers  not  only  to 
continue  this  pattern  of  misconduct, 
but  to  legalize  It,  to  give  them  author- 
ity to  go  further  than  what  they  are 
presently  doing. 

Today  you  have  to  go  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  you  have  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  public  interest  to 
be  served  when  you  come  In  with  a 
fixed  tariff  rate  of  a  cartel,  and  you 
must  prove  that  it  will  not  hurt  the 
competitive  factors  and  that  It  does 
not  violate  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the 
matter. 

But  under  this  measure,  without  my 
amendment,  the  door  wIU  be  wide 
open.  Let  me  suggest  and  point  out  to 
you  the  absurdity  of  what  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment  are  saying. 
As  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Washington  he  was  saying  that  anti- 
trust laws  hurt  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

He  has  been  one  of  those  around 
here  who  has  said  he  believes  in  anti- 
trust law  enforcement;  that  he  be- 
lieves In  the  antitrust  laws.  Yet  one  of 
his  statements.  If  I  understood  It  cor- 
rectly, was  that  antitrust  laws  htui; 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  he  said 
that,  and  yet  I  heard  it  whith  my  own 
ears. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  believes  he  heard 
that  because  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington did  not  say  that.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  said  that  the  use  of 
antitrust  laws  In  the  Svenska  case 
hurt  consumers  because  the  finding 
was  that  the  tariff  was  too  low  Instead 
of  too  high. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
said  before  he  got  to  the  Svenska  case 
that  it  was  detrimental  to  U.S.  com- 
merce, it  hurt  consumers  to  apply  that 
to  this  Industry,  and  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator  that  If  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  U.S.  shipping  industry  then  I  do 
not  Imow  why  automobile  manufactur- 
ers cannot  get  together  and  agree 
upon  prices  and  why  limiber  compa- 
nies cannot  get  together  and  agree  on 
prices,     and    why    steel    companies 


caimot  get  together  and  agree  on 
prices.  To  me  it  is  a  non  sequltur.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  shipping  in- 
dustry  is  making  money  and  yet  comes 
In  here  and  wants  the  authority  to  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws  of  this  country. 
What  we  are  doing  is  making  legal 
their  otherwise  Illegal  acts. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  also 
suggests  that  the  need  for  his  bill  in 
view  of  the  Svenska  case  Is  to  help 
shippers  reduce  prices.  Now.  come  on, 
let  us  not  kid  the  American  people. 
The  reason  why  the  carriers  want  this 
bill  is  so  they  can  raise  prices,  so  that 
competition  will  not  work  in  the  indus- 
try. 

We  have  been  informed  that  this  bill 
will  cost  the  American  consumers  $3 
billion  a  year,  and  I  want  to  repeat  for 
every  Senator  in  this  body  who  comes 
from  a  farm  State,  who  comes  from  an 
industrial  State,  do  not  forget  it,  the 
price  that  that  wheat  will  cost  wIU  be 
higher  because  you  passed  this  bill; 
the  price  for  those  exported  autos  wiU 
be  higher  because  you  passed  this  bill; 
the  price  for  that  exported  com  will 
be  higher  because  you  passed  this  bill. 

This  biU  will  permit  the  carriers  to 
fix  prices,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  sug- 
gest any  implication  that  somehow 
they  want  to  fix  prices  at  a  lower  rate. 
Come  on  now.  whom  are  you  kidding? 
Do  you  want  to  charge  people  more?  If 
you  do  not  believe  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  If  you  are  not  for  compe- 
tition vote  against  this  amendment. 
But  If  you  believe  In  free  enterprise 
and  competition  and  lower  prices  for 
the  public  based  upon  competitive  fac- 
tors then  you  ought  to  be  voting  for 
this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  6  min- 
utes 26  seconds. 

Mr.  GORTON.  First.  I  have  to 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  make  one  correction.  I  mistakenly 
referred  to  the  Svenska  case  In  con- 
nection with  my  previous  remarks. 
The  actual  name  of  the  litigation  was 
Sabre  Shipping  Corp.  against  Ameri- 
can President  Lines.  For  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 
should  point  out  that  in  Sabre,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  hearing 
examiner  had  foimd  that  the  rates  of 
the  conferences  involved  had  a  preda- 
tory effect  on  Sabre  Line  and  not  the 
conference  carrier  trade  and  the  con- 
ference rates  were,  "therefore,  so  un- 
reasonably low  as  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  present 
Shipping  Act. 

That  was  the  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  having  rates  which  were 
unreasonably  low.  That  finding  was 
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bill  and  by  an  antitrust  exemption  in 
the  area  in  which  antitrust  laws 
cannot  be  effectively  enforced  against 
anyone  except  a  handful  of  American 
carriers.  I  again  simply  want  to  point 
out  that  foreign  trades,  which  have 
never  had  any  antitrust  laws,  applica- 
ble to  them,  actually  have  more  com- 
peUtion  than  does  the  United  States 
with  the  present  irrational  system. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes,  nineteen  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  fifty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  point  out  that  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  National  Farmers 
Organization,  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America,  the  Consimiers 
Union,  and  the  Congress  Watch  all 
oppose  this  bill.  Those  are  the  groups 
that  spealc  for  consumers  in  this  coun- 
try. 

When  the  Senator  from  Washington 
says  that  some  who  are  shippers  are 
for  the  bill,  I  must  point  out  that 
those  are  the  big  boys.  Those  are  the 
biggest  corporations  who  will  have 
their  own  shippers  coimcils.  and  a 
matter  we  have  not  discussed  much  at 
this  moment  had  to  do  with  the 
fact 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  take  my  own  time. 

Does  the  Senator  not  realize  that 
the  shippers  councils  are  no  longer  in 
this  bill  but  it  includes  only  Joint  ven- 
tures which  are  limited  to  small  ship- 
pers? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  correct  about 
that.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  big  shippers  to  provide 
protection  for  themselves  imder  this 
legislation.  It  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  small  business  person,  the  small 
farmer,  to  do  so. 

What  will  happen  as  a  result  of  this 
bill,  if  it  passes,  and  I  assiune  that  it 
will  pass,  is  that  you  are  going  to  hurt 
the  smsLll  business  person  who  is  an 
exporter.  We  have  already  provided  an 
exemption  for  the  recycling  industry, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  industries  that 
do  not  have  somebody  coming  around 
and  advocating  an  amendment  for 
them.  There  is  no  protection  for  them. 
I  caimot  really  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  representing 
to  the  Senate  that  this  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  will  increase 
competition.  Quite  the  opposite,  it  will 
increase  anticompetitive  forces.  It  will 
permit  the  cartels  to  work  together  to 
set  prices. 

Last  but  not  least,  let  me  point  out 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 


the  shipping  industry  does  not  need 
this  bilL  If  they  needed  it.  I  would  be 
in  the  forefront  of  those  fighting  to 
pass  it. 

The  GAO  has  already  concluded  a 
study  saying  that  the  shipping  indus- 
try is  not  in  need  and  the  shipping  in- 
dustry is  not  economically  distressed. 
Although  they  did  not  address  them- 
selves to  this  bill,  they  certainly  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  shipping  industry. 

It  is  simple;  it  is  elementary.  If  you 
are  for  free  competition,  If  you  are  for 
free  enterprise,  then  you  are  for  my 
amendment.  But  if  you  are  for  the  car- 
tels, if  you  are  for  fixed  prices,  which 
will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  the  American  farmer, 
and  every  American  that  exports  his 
or  her  products,  then  you  cannot  be 
for  this  amendment. 

It  was  the  Democrats  many  years 
ago  that  came  along  with  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  making  it 
possible  to  fix  prices.  It  took  the  Re- 
publicans a  good  many  years  to  come 
back  with  their  own  way  of  fixing 
prices.  Not  much  difference.  The 
Democrats  did  it  because  there  was  a 
depression  on.  It  so  happened  that  the 
courts  ruled  it  was  lUegal.  But  the  Re- 
publicans are  doing  it  for  an  industry 
that  is  not  hurting.  There  are  some  ar- 
guing that  it  is  going  to  lower  prices. 
In  no  way  will  it  lower  prices.  This 
measure  Is  antif  ree  enterprise;  it  is  an- 
tlfree  competition. 

Go  ahead  and  vote  my  amendment 
down,  if  you  want  to,  but  I  say  to  you 
again  I  am  prepared  to  come  to  any 
State  in  the  Union  to  debate  the 
merits  of  this  measure,  and  I  predict 
that  I  will  walk  out  of  that  meeting 
with  you  and  90  percent  of  the  people 
in  your  own  State  will  say  that  I  was 
on  the  right  side  of  this  issue  and  that 
you  were  on  the  wrong  side.  I  would 
like  to  go  to  the  most  conservative 
States  in  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  debate  and  I  will  pay  my 
own  expenses.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  welcome  to  the  Republican  Party 
the  distinguished  minority  manager  of 
this  bill,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  and 
all  of  his  many  allies  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
have  that  kind  of  a  majority,  we  will 
have  very  little  trouble  during  the  rest 
of  this  Congress. 

I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  says  that  the  only 
shippers  who  are  for  this  bill  are  the 
large  shippers.  He  is  simply  incorrect. 
The  large  shippers  are  granted  no  spe- 
cial exemption  by  this  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  a  couple  of 
them  who  have  serious  reservations 
about  it,  because  it  so  substantially  in- 
creases the  bargaining  ability  of  small 
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shippers.  Small  shippers  representing 
fruit  and  vegetable  exporters  and 
many  kinds  of  importers  are  promi- 
nent among  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
because  they  know  it  will,  in  fact,  give 
them  a  better  deal  than  they  have  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  in  order  to 
create  greater  competition  that  this 
biU  is  here. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  succeeds  in 
killing  this  bill,  it  will  resiUt  in  the 
same  Idnd  of  noncompetitive  condi- 
tions we  have  been  going  through  in 
the  last  few  years.  We  offer  more,  not 
less,  in  the  way  of  competition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BAETZEINBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Washington  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  prepared  to  yield  back 
his  time^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  is 
absent  due  to  the  death  of  a  relative. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  SenaJer  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOv?SKOjw6uld  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  V  announce  that 
the  Senator  fh)m  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  24, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 


[RoIIcall  Vote  No.  5  Leg.] 

YEAS-24 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Nlckles 

Bingaman 

Helms 

Percy 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Thurmond 

East 

Mathias 
NAYS-71 

Tsongas 

Abdnor 

Bradley 

Cranston 

Andrews 

"Burdlck 

D'Amato 

Armstrong 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Danforth 

Baker 

Chafee 

DeConcini 

Bentaen 

ChUes 

Denton 

Bosch  wiU 

Cohen 

Domenid 

Durenbercer 

Johnston 

Quayle 

Eadeton 

Kaswteum 

Exon 

Kastcn 

Riecte 

Ford 

lAutenberg 

Rudman 

Oam 

Lualt 

Sarhanes 

Goldwater 

Tionc 

Sasser 

Oorton 

Simpson 

OraMley 

Stafford 

Hart 

Mattlngly 

Stevens 

Hatfield 

MeOure 

Symms 

Hecht 

Melcher 

Tower 

Henin 

MltcheU 

TriWe 

Helns 

Moynihan 

Wallop 

HoUings 

Nunn 

Warner 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Inouye 

PeU 

Wilson 

Jackson 

Pressler 

Zorlnsky 

Jepsen 

Pryor 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Cochran 

Olenn 

Stennis 

Dole 

MurkowiU 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  22)  was 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDimrT  NO.  23 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  certain  market  devel- 
opment or  export  activities  of  the  Com- 
modity Oedlt  Corporation  from  the  cargo 
preference  laws) 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscH- 

wiTZ)  proposes  an   unprinted   amendment 

No.  23. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  109,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  Z2.  CARGO  PREFERENCE. 

"Section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1251(b)) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  market  development 
of  export  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  which  commercial 
credit  guarantees  are  blended  with  direct  in- 
terest free  credits  from  the  Commodity 
Oedit  Corporation." 

On  page  109.  line  11,  strike  out  "22"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "23". 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Senators  Leahy,  Jefsen, 
Pryor,  Grassley,  Boren.  Danforth, 
Abdnor,    Lugar,    Kassebaum,    Dtjren- 

BERGER,  ROTH,  QUAYLE,  EAST,  PRESSLER, 

NicxLES,  and  Helms. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Conunittee  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  is  exactly  right  in  what  he 
is  seeking  to  accomplish  with  this 
amendment.  Whether  he  intends  to 


pursue  it  or  not  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
do  want  the  record  to  show  that  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Senator  BoscHwnz  is 
making  no  effort  to  alter  the  funda- 
mental application  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence provisions  of  law  to  the  export  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480,  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Instead,  he  seeks  to  assure  that  the 
application  of  these  provisions  do  not 
interfere  with  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  predatory  trade  practices  of  those 
nations  who  are  using  export  subsidies 
to  beggar  the  American  farmer. 

Most  Senators  are  aware  of  the  mas- 
sive export  subsidies  employed  by  the 
European  Economic  Community  and 
other  nations.  The  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  con- 
ducted 2  days  of  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject last  month;  and.  we  shall  conduct 
a  markup  session  tomorrow  on  more 
than  a  dozen  bills  which  seek  to  re- 
store equity  to  the  trade  in  agriculttir- 
al  commodities  and  products. 

The  application  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence provisions  to  the  various  efforts 
being  made  by  the  administration  to 
expand  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in 
the  face  of  the  EEC  subsidies  would  be 
to  undermine  their  effectiveness,  and 
in  many  ways  negate  them  completely. 
And,  it  would  undermine  our  efforts  in 
the  Congress. 

That  would  be  very  imfortunate. 
indeed. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding 
tome. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Miimesota  in  offering  this 
amendment.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
losing  our  export  markets  due  to  the 
unfair  subsidies  of  other  countries,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  adopt  any 
policy  that  would  decrease  the  voliune 
of  our  exports.  Further,  any  policy 
that  artificially  restrains  our  grain  ex- 
ports will  be  counterproductive  to  the 
economic  recovery  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  counterproductive  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  this  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

During  fiscal  year  1982,  U.S.  farm 
product  exports  dropped  for  the  first 
time  in  13  years.  Export  voliune  de- 
clined by  2  percent  from  the  previous 
year  and  the  value  of  these  exports 
fell  11  percent.  It  now  appears  that  ex- 
ports will  also  decline  this  year.  In 
wheat  exports  alone,  the  1982-83  esti- 
mate is  only  1.5  billion  bushels,  nearly 
15  percent  below  the  1981-82  record. 

The  U.S.  flour  sale  to  Egypt  was 
largely  an  attempt  to  try  to  regain 
some  of  oiu-  lost  flour  markets.  But, 
the  requirement  that  50  percent  of 
this  sale  be  transported  by  U.S.-flag 
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vessels  will  raise  the  cost  of  this  sale 
by  about  $:  0  million.  That  $30  million 
could  hav<  meant  that  $30  million 
more  in  coi  omoditles  would  have  been 
exiwrted.  ( largo  preference  for  wheat 
normally  adds  an  additional  expense 
of  $1.28  p^r  bushel  of  wheat.  This 
$1.28  per  bUshel  could  be  used  to  buy 
more  wheat. 

In  fiscal  rear  1982.  almost  $110  mil- 
lion was  i  )ent  for  cargo  preference 
differential  i  out  of  Public  Law  480 
funds.  We  »uld  have  exported  an  ad- 
ditional $110  million  in  commodities 
with  this  no  oney. 

If  our  Nition  is  going  to  subsidize 
the  maritime  industry,  it  should  not 
be  funded  out  of  the  funds  budgeted 
for  agricult  ure.  In  my  opinion,  if  Con- 
gress feels  80  strongly  about  protect- 
ing the  mai  Itime  industry,  then  let  the 
Transports  tion  Department  pay  for 
it— let  us  1  ut  cargo  preference  under 
the  Trans  mrtation  budget,  not  the 
Agrlcultun  budget.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  dc  this,  the  least  we  can  do  Is 
exclude  tli  s  blended  credit  program, 
exi>ort  pn :  program,  and  the  wheat 
flour  sale  to  Egypt  from  the  cargo 
preference  requirement. 

I  urge  ny  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
supporting  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Be  BCHwrrz. 

I  thank  t  tie  Senator  from  Minnesota 
foryieldini  tome. 

Mr.  BOi  ICHWrrZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oldahoma  has 
touched  en  actly  on  the  problems  that 
I  am  tryin) :  to  correct  by  virtue  of  the 
amendmen :  that  I  am  offering  and  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  deals  with 
cargo  pref  ;rence  and  deals  with  the 
applicability  of  cargo  preference  to 
the  new  n  eans  of  export  that  we  are 
entertainii  g  and  usiiig  particularly  in 
agricultun  I  products. 

Mr.  President,  in  1981  agricultural 
exporU  tol  aled  $44  billion  and  in  1982 
they  totals  d  $39  billion,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated thai  in  this  year  the  agricultur- 
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will  once  again  decrease  to 

)f  $36  billion  or  $37  bUlion, 
which  is  n(  tt  exactly  clear.  But  agricul- 
tural expcpts  are  not  doing  well  at  a 

the  farm  economy  is  really 

shape. 


al  exports 
the  range 


time  when 
in  difficult 

Of  course,  the  ladi  of  agricultural 
exports  is  not  an  Insubstantial  part  of 
the  farmei  b'  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  cargo  preference 
rules  meat  i,  of  course,  that  50  percent 
a  shipiient  which  is  Government- 
cargo,  as  they  are  called.  50 
those  cargoes  have  to  be 
(to    American    bottoms    and 
been  a  very  deep  penalty 


shipment 


rules    f roi  a    that 


of 

generated 
percent  o: 
shipped 
that  has 
Indeed. 
Take,  itk  example. 


the  wheat  flour 
hat  is  now  being  shipped  to 


Egypt,  an  I  my  amendment  would  not 
include    i  imoving 


cargo    preference 
shipment,    but    in 


March  of  last  year  a  similar  shipment 
was  made  to  Egypt  from  Beaimiont 
Tex.,  and  the  difference  between  the 


rate  that  applied  was  $108  a  long  ton 
or,  as  I  said,  a  $65.50  difference.  That 
is  154-percent  difference.  That  is  a  dif- 
ference of  $1.28  a  bushel  and,  Mr. 
President,  we  all  understand  what  the 
difference  of  5  or  10  cents  a  biishel 
means  with  respect  to  exports.  It 
means  that  we  simply  would  not  make 
the  export  if  our  price  was  that  much 
higher  than  our  competitors'. 

Therefore,  the  cargo  preference 
rules  are  a  set  of  rules  that  are  indeed 
almost  prohibitive  to  the  export  of 
American  agricultural  products. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  the  Issue 
here  on  the  floor  before  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Public  Law  480.  Cargo  pref- 
erence in  the  case  of  Public  Law  480 
costs  about  $100  million  a  year.  As  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
pointed  out  in  a  debate  that  took  place 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  $100  million 
would  feed  8  million  people  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  would  be  many  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  grain  and  indeed  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  E^arth. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  is  a 
penalty  that  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram pays.  It  is  $100  million  that  is 
IMU-t  of  the  agricultural  budget  and  yet 
really  benefits  the  merchant  marine 
and  this  has  no  impact  other  than  the 
negative  impact  on  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  argiuient  is 
made,  of  course,  that  cargo  preference 
preserves  our  fleet.  The  argimient  is 
appallingly  made  that  the  cargo  pref- 
erence preserves  our  fleet  in  times  of 
emergencies.  During  the  time  of  Viet- 
nam we  could  not  find  ships  to  go 
there. 

I  point  out.  as  I  pointed  out  in  our 
earlier  debate,  that  most  of  the  ships 
that  we  are  preserving  are  ships  built 
in  the  1940's.  There  are  very  few  ships 
of  modem  vintage. 

However,  in  the  course  of  talking 
about  this  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  others,  I 
understand  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  update  the  American  merchant 
marine  so  that  we  are  not  preserving  a 
bunch  of  old  tubs  but  indeed  are  pre- 
serving something  that  would  be 
useful  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Indeed,  one  such  ship,  the  Marine 
Electric,  recently  was  a  boat  that  was 
torn  apart  by  the  seas  and  that  sank 
off  Bermuda  at  the  loss  of  30  or  40 
lives. 

That  is  the  second  time  that  a  ship 
of  that  vintage  carrying  a  cargo  pref- 
erence cargo  as  that  ship  was  at  the 
time  has  sunk. 

The  other  one  is  the  Poet  that  just 
disappeared  without  any  trace  whatso- 
ever. 

The  Marine  Electric  was  a  ship  that 
was  built  in  1944.  It  was  one  of  them 
that  we  were  preserving. 


cosponsors— I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ment would  have  had  a  very  good 
chance  of  passing.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  interested  in  discussing  the 
matter  further  and  that  it  is  also  clear 
that  we  have  a  chance  of  perhaps  a 
better  forum  than  this  and  perhaps  a 
better  bill  than  this  to  discuss  and  de- 
velop the  idea  of  cargo  preference 
once  again. 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  in  debating  the  merits  or  short- 
comings of  legislation,  law.  or  policy, 
■we  talk  in  terms  of  potential,  expected 
or  theoretical  impacts.  Not  so  concern- 
ing the  application  of  cargo  preference 
to  the  export  shipment  of  agricultural 
products  arranged  through  Govern- 
ment assistance  and  promotion. 

The  recent  sale  of  1  million  metric 
tons  of  flour  to  Eygpt  is  a  timely  and 
excellent  example.  The  application  of 
cargo  preference  to  just  this  one  ship- 
ment will  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  $30 
million  in  shipping  subsidies.  These 
subsidies  will  very  likely  force  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  scale  back 
its  export  promotion  efforts  at  a  time 
of  widespread  distress  in  U.S.  farming; 
$30  million  used  as  direct  credit  in  the 
blended-credit  program  would  gener- 
ate $150  million  of  export  sales.  Ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  these  sales  of  $150  million 
would  create  over  5.000  desperately 
needed  jobs. 

Mr.  President  I  fully  appreciate  the 
need  for  a  strong  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  But  if  this  country  seriously 
intends  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
world  agricultural  market.  The  Bosch- 
witz  amendment  must  succeed.* 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  concerned  that  our  urgently 
needed  commercial  export  sales  initia- 
tives will  be  wrecked  by  any  new  ship- 
ping restrictions  which  might  be 
placed  on  the  agricultural  commod- 
ities being  offered  under  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  blended 
credit  program  which  may  t)e  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  the  coming 
months.  I  support  the  efforts  of  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  today  to  ex- 
clude these  programs  from  any  restric- 
tions such  as  cargo  preference. 

The  United  States  is  in  serious  trou- 
ble with  agricultural  exports— and  the 
problem  comes  largely  from  unfair 
export  subsidies  offered  by  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  other 
grain  exporting  nations.  Export  initia- 
tives such  as  the  blended  credit  pro- 
gram are  a  necessary  tool  to  show 
these  other  nations  that  the  United 
States  is  serious  at>out  retaining  our 
large  export  volume  and  oiu*  place  in 
world  trade.  If  we  have  any  chance  of 
doing  this,  it  is  now.  We  have  signed 


blended  credit  agreements  with  several 
countries  which  need  and  want  our 
wheat,  com,  soybeans,  and  other  com- 
modities. The  key  reason  they  are 
buying  from  us  is  price.  These  com- 
mercial sales  initiatives  must  remain 
competitive. 

By  offering  a  package  of  blended 
credits  to  importing  nations,  we  effec- 
tively lower  the  cost  of  U.S.  commod- 
ities an  average  of  $4  per  ton,  and 
make  them  more  attractive  in  world 
markets.  If  the  administration  re- 
quires that  a  share  of  the  goods  must 
be  shipped  on  expensive  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels, it  automatically  Increases  the  cost 
of  our  agricultural  commodities  an  ad- 
ditional $25  per  ton.  We  have  then  ef- 
fectively priced  ourselves  out  of  the 
very  markets  we  are  trying  to  win 
back.  There  Is  no  reason  to  offer  an  in- 
effective program  or  commit  ourselves 
to  combating  unfair  export  subsidies 
of  our  competition  if  we  tie  ourselves 
up  with  counterproductive  restric- 
tions. 

The  President  has  made  a  policy  de- 
cision to  extend  the  same  kind  of  ship- 
ping restrictions,  or  cargo  preference 
for  U.S.-flag  vessels  to  our  wheat  flour 
sales  agreement  with  Egypt.  It  is  too 
late  to  take  issue  with  that  decision 
but  I  think  we  must  make  it  very  clear 
to  the  Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as 
the  administration,  that  similar  ship- 
ping restrictions  would  totally  under- 
mine the  blended  credit  program. 

Cargo  preference  restrictions  are  a 
longstanding  part  of  the  Public  Law 
480  shipments.  We  are  not  here  today 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  situation, 
or  how  it  might  t>e  changed.  But  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  there  are 
major  differences  i)etween  conces- 
sional sales  under  Public  Law  480  and 
export  initiatives  such  as  blended 
credit. 

There  is  no  legal  precedent  for  plac- 
ing cargo  preference  restrictions  on 
blended  credit.  Our  blended  credit  dol- 
lars will  go  further  and  allow  more 
U.S.  grain  to  be  exported  if  cargo  re- 
strictions are  not  put  into  effect.  If  we 
decide  additional  measures  are  needed 
to  aid  the  U.S.  maritime  industry,  it 
should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
agricultural  export  programs  and  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

If  50  percent  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  offered  through  blended 
credit  and  export-PIK  agreements 
must  be  shipped  on  U.S.-flag  vessels,  it 
effectively  increases  the  cost  of  our 
grain  and  reduces  the  volume  which 
could  be  exported  under  these  agree- 
ments. Each  billion  dollars  of  grain  ex- 
ports creates  30.000  jobs  in  this  Nation 
and  helps  the  economic  recovery.  Not 
only  would  these  shipping  restrictions 
be  counterproductive  to  reducing  our 
burdensome  agricultural  surpluses, 
but  they  will  have  a  negative  impact 
on  the  rest  of  our  economy. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  an  ex- 
tension of  cargo  preference  require- 


ments to  areas  beyond  concessional 
food  shipments  would  be  YuA  not  only 
for  farmers  and  domestic  grain  han- 
dlers, but  for  the  entire  shipping  in- 
dustry because  of  the  potentiJEd  loss  of 
sales.  No  American  will  benefit  from  a 
policy  that  sets  us  back  in  world  trade 
and  aids  our  competition.* 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  effort  to  exempt  blended  credit 
and  export  PIK  agricultural  sales 
from  the  cargo  preference  treatment. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  is  essential 
to  American  farmers  and  to  increasing 
agricultural  exports. 

Farm  income  has  declined  for  the 
last  3  years  and  1982  was  the  first  time 
in  over  a  decade  that  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports declined.  With  almost  one-third 
of  all  farm  crops  produced  in  the 
United  States  exported,  and  farm  ex- 
ports totaling  approximately  40  bil- 
lion, the  success  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports has  a  direct  impact  on  domestic 
farm  prices  and  the  U.S.  economy.  As 
a  result  of  the  crisis  in  the  farm  econo- 
my, reductions  in  agricultural  exports 
and  export  subsidy  activities  of  foreign 
nations,  the  adnoinistration  has  an- 
nounced the  blended  credit  program 
and  Congress  is  considering  an  export 
PIK  to  help  American  farmers  com- 
pete on  the  world  market.  However,  if 
the  cargo  preference  treatment  is  re- 
quired on  these  programs,  the  in- 
creased shipping  cost  will  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  export  promotion  pro- 
grams. With  the  cargo  preference  in 
effect,  the  export  PIK  payment  or  the 
percentage  of  the  blended  credit  pro- 
gram will  have  to  be  increased  to  make 
many  of  the  agricultural  exiwrt  sales 
that  are  being  considered. 

An  example  of  the  impact  of  the 
cargo  preference  treatment  on  the 
blended  credit  program  is  the  wheat 
flour  sale  to  Egypt.  It  is  estimated 
that,  due  to  the  increased  shipping 
cost,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  have  to  make  an  additional 
9  million  bushels  available  to  Egypt  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  sale.  A  25-per- 
cent increase  in  the  amount  of  wheat 
sold  at  the  same  cost  translates  into  a 
substantial  price  reduction  and  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  American  farmer  Is  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  the  world  and  can  compete 
with  anyone  on  a  fair  market,  but  with 
foreign  nations  using  export  subsidies 
to  imfairly  compete,  and  the  U.S.  re- 
quiring 50  percent  of  the  products  to 
\ye  transported  on  much  more  costly 
U.S.  ships,  it  is  very  hard  for  the 
American  farmer  to  remain  competi- 
tive. 

If  the  farm  export  programs  are  to 
be  successful  and  increase  agricultural 
exports,  these  programs  must  be 
exempt  from  cargo  preference  require- 
ments. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  BOSCUWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Iowa.   

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  debating  an  issue  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  futiu^  of  oiu"  agriail- 
tural  economy,  and  I  congratulate  and 
commend  Senator  Boschwttz  for  his 
leadership  in  s(>earheading  the  activi- 
ty in  this  area.  For  the  health  of  our 
Nation's  farm  economy  and  the  long- 
term  survivability  of  our  agricultural 
sector,  we  need  to  insure  an  export 
policy  that  does  not  unnecessarily 
complicate  the  movement  of  our  agri- 
cultural goods  overseas. 

On  February  22,  the  administration 
decided  that  the  recent  1  million 
metric  ton  sale  of  wheat  flour  to 
Egypt  would  travel  under  cargo  prefer- 
ence treatment.  Under  cargo  prefer- 
ence treatment,  at  least  50  percent  of 
an  export  commodity  must  be  shipped 
on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  USDA  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  relatively  low  rates  charged  by 
ships  of  foreign  nations  and  the  much 
higher  rates  charged  by  U.S.  firms.  In 
this  particular  instance  and  as  it  re- 
gards agricultural  products,  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  decision. 

This  amendment  to  exempt  export 
PIK  sales  must  be  strongly  supported, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  things  will  be 
worked  out  some  other  time  if  not 
today. 

Cargo  preference  should  not  dictate 
U.S.  trade  policy.  It  is  time  to  stop  the 
threat  of  cargo  preference  for  export 
PIK  and  blended  credit— two  programs 
needed  to  combat  the  predatory 
export  subsidy  practices  of  our  com- 
petitors. And  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  ask 
American  farmers  and  USDA  to  pay 
the  costs  of  subsidizing  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  at  a  time  when  agriculture 
is  in  the  midst  of  troubled  economic 
times. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  and  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for 
a  question — - 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Yes;  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Has  the  Senator  re- 
ceived any  assurances.  Indications  that 
we  can  address  this  problem  effective- 
ly and  immediately  in  some  other 
way?  

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  "The  Senator  is  a 
member  with  me  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  As  he  Itnows,  we  are  going 
to  address  some  of  those  problems 
rather  quicidy  soon,  and  we  can  per- 
haps take  this  matter  up  more  effi- 
ciently at  that  time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  If  that  is  the  direction 
we  should  take,  I  will  follow  the  Sena- 
tor's leadership.  He  has  given  good 
leadership  to  date,  and  I  expect  also  to 
continue  to  receive  that.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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from  Minnesota  also 
[  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to 
to  harm  the  prospects  of 
States  in  selling  agricultur- 
overseas.  That  kind  of 
to  be  every  bit  as  benefi- 
own  constituents   in  the 
)^l(Bshington  as  it  will  be  to 
Senator  from  Minnesota, 
to    come    up    with 
working  frantically  while 
going  on  on  other  amend- 
could  do  this.  I  am  sym- 
in  the  absence  of  hear- 
subject  dealing  specifically 
ijrograms,  such  as  PIK.  we 
to  reach  that  kind  of  ac- 
at  this  point, 
limply  want  to  thank  the 
Minnesota  for  bringing 
to  our  attention,  for  not 
to  a  vote  on  a  bill  which  is 
troversial,   and  to  assure 
already  knows,  that  I  do 
deal  of  sympathy  with 
of  what  he  is  trying  to 
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ijreserving     the     merchant 
granting   the   maximum 
to  all  of  our  farmers 
to  seU  as  much  of 
overseas  as  possible, 
him  I  will  try  to  help 
goal  in  the  futxire. 

I  thank  the  dis- 
Senator  from  Washington, 
very  well  the  goal  we  are 
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trying  to  achieve,  which  is  the  broad 
exportability  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural products— indeed  with  respect  to 
all  products— so  although  the  cargo 
preference  provisions  apply  principally 
to  agricultural  products,  we  are  not 
trying  to  constrict  the  application  of 
the  cargo  preference  rules.  It  is  just 
their  expansion  that  we  are  concerned 
with. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  fur- 
ther comments  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time  and  then  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Blr.  President,  what 
is  the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be 
40  minutes  of  debate  evenly  divided  on 
the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senators  do  not 
need  to  yield  back  any  time  remaining 
when  an  amendment  is  withdrawn,  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  now  reached  debate  on  the  final 
passage  of  S.  47,  the  Ocean  Shipping 
Act  of  1983.  I  do  not  believe  I  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  sub- 
ject as  essentially  the  entire  debate, 
both  on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill 
and  on  the  various  amendments,  has 
dealt  with  the  bill  itself. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  puniose  of 
the  bill  is  outlined  in  the  committee 
report  in  the  following  words,  which 
are  as  applicable  to  the  bill  as  it  ap- 
pears before  us  now  as  they  were  to 
that  subject  when  it  was  reported 
from  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  Shipping  Act  of  1983  revises  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916.  to  provide  an  updated,  sim- 
plified, more  efficient,  responsive,  and  effec- 
tive regulatory  scheme  for  international 
liner  shipping.  The  paramount  objective  of 
tliis  regulatory  scheme  is  to  develop  and 
mainUin  an  efficient  and  flexible  ocean 
transportation  system  through  commercial 
means,  with  minimum  Government  involve- 
ment, in  order  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
UJ3.  foreign  commerce. 

The  Committee  believes  the  time  is  ripe  to 
revise  the  principal  maritime  regulatory 
statute,  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  in  order  to: 

(1)  end  the  uncertainty  and  delay  that 
surrounds  U.S.  Government  regulation  of 
ocean  liner  shipping,  by  providing  a  predict- 
able legal  regime  and  streamlined  regula- 
tory process  administered  and  enforced  by  a 
single  independent  Federal  agency  (the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  (FMO). 

(2)  harmonize  U.S.  shipping  practices  with 
those  of  our  major  trading  partners,  espe- 
cially by  reaffirming  antitrust  immunity  for 
certain  carrier  and  conference  activities. 

(3)  equalize  Federal  regulatory  and  judi- 
cial treatment  of  U.S.-  and  foreign-flag  car- 
riers. 

(4)  provide  both  large  and  small  shippers 
with  a  responsive  and  flexible,  as  well  as 
predictable,  ocean  transportation  common 
carrier  services. 

(5)  allow  carriers  and  shippers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  technological  advances  in 


ocean  liner  shipping  and  intermodal  trans- 
porUtion  which  have  developed  since  1916. 
(6)  maintain  a  system  of  free  trade  and 
access  by  U.S.  carriers  to  foreign  trades. 

It  has  always  been  the  Intention  of  the 
Committee  to  balance  the  needs  of  carriers 
and  shippers.  While  the  13 &.  liner  fleet  is  an 
essential  component  of  our  economic  and 
national  defense  structure,  shippers  are  the 
baclibone  of  our  economy.  Practically  speak- 
ing a  shipper  is  the  consumer  of  ocean  ship- 
ping services.  They  are  exporters  and  Im- 
porters who  range  from  an  association  of 
small  orchardists  who  seek  to  export  a  rela- 
tively few  containers  of  fruit  each  year,  to 
automobile  and  chemical  manufacturers, 
u[>on  whom  hundreds  of  thousands  depend 
for  employment.  Also  closely  tied  to  the 
shipper  concerns  are  the  nation's  ports, 
whose  interests  are  best  served  by  a  large 
and  steady  flow  of  commerce. 

Thus  the  Committee  has  consistently 
sought  to  reconcile  the  naturally  conflicting 
interests  of  shippers  and  carriers,  and  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  achieving  the  appropriate 
balance  the  fact  that  shippers— the  consum- 
ers of  ocean  services,  employers,  manufac- 
turers, agricultural  and  timber  producers- 
believe  this  bill  will  benefit  themselves,  sug- 
gests significant  benefits  to  the  nation's 
economy  as  a  whole. 

I  simply  wish  to  reemphasize  points 
I  made  in  the  debate  relative  to  the 
last  of  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  This  bill  does  not  bring 
perfect  competition  into  the  maritime 
international  trades  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  so  because  other  nations,  which  are 
our  trading  partners,  would  seriously 
resist  any  such  regime. 

It  does,  however,  move  significantly 
toward  more  open  competition  than 
has  existed  in  the  past  and  toward  a 
more  predictable  legal  system  which 
allows  the  carriers  and  shippers  to 
concentrate  on  one  set  of  laws  applica- 
ble to  all.  It  will.  I  am  convinced, 
result  in  more  efficient  ocean  trans- 
portation and  in  lower  prices  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  for  ocean 
shippers  and  international  commerce. 

It  is  a  proposal  which  was  drafted  in 
consultation  with  all  of  the  interest 
groups  affected  by  international  trade 
by  ocean.  It  has,  I  must  say,  been  im- 
proved by  the  amendments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na on  behalf  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  the  hard-working  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch). 

The  net  result  of  those  amendments 
is  to  add  another  degree  of  competi- 
tion into  a  bill  which  was  already  more 
competitive  than  is  the  current 
regime. 

Therefore,  it  deserves  the  support  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  just  as  it  has  the  support  of 
the  vast  majority  not  only  of  the  sup- 
pliers of  these  services  but  of  the  con- 
sumers of  these  services  as  well. 
Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Oortoh)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutx)  for 
their  work  on  this  bill.  It  Is  a  biU  that 
streamlines  Federal  regulation  of  the 
U.8.  maritime  industry.  It  is  nothing 
new  that  the  United  States  has  ex- 
empted ocean  common  carriers  from 
antitrust  liability  for  many  price-nego- 
tiating functions  of  this  industry  since 
1916. 

Very  little  mention  has  been  made 
here  on  the  floor  of  a  compromise  pro- 
vision that  I  have  offered  and  the 
Senate  has  adopted  which  will  allow 
customers  who  ship  less  than  30  con- 
tainers a  month  to  consolidate  their 
cargo  in  order  to  negotiate  better 
terms  with  the  major  shippers.  That 
means  that  small  businesses  will  have 
the  ability  to  have  some  economic 
clout  in  this  business. 

It  is  going  to  protect.  I  think,  some 
of  the  growing  industries  on  our  do- 
mestic scene,  particularly  the  fishing 
industry,  which  should  benefit  from 
that  provision. 

In  any  event,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  provide  for  a  more  efficient  oper- 
ation of  our  U.S.  shipping  industry. 

I  believe  the  comments  the  Senator 
from  Washington  made  about  the  ad- 
ditions suggested  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  are  correct.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  and  Senator  Hatch  have 
offered  amendments  which  have  now 
been  worked  out  here  on  the  floor  to 
the  benefit,  I  think,  of  all  concerned. 
The  bill  is  now  in  condition  to  go  to 
the  House  and  have  a  meaningful  con- 
ference with  the  House,  once  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill.  The  other 
body  did  pass  the  bill  twice  last  year  so 
I  would  anticipate  that  we  will  see  this 
bill  back  very  quickly  and,  hopefully, 
we  will  act  early  this  year  on  sending 
the  bill  to  the  President. 

I  hope  everyone  keeps  in  mind  that 
It  should  be  a  bill  that  the  President 
can  and  wUl  sign  in  order  to  modernize 
these  provisions  of  existing  law  which 
pertain  to  U.S.  Government  regulation 
of  our  domestic  shipping  industry  and 
the  portion  of  the  trade  involved  in 
international  commerce. 

Agtdn,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  their  assist- 
ance.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  Senator 
IHOUTX  such  time  as  he  may  wish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  culmination  of  7  years  of  work  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
It  has  involved  many,  many  days  of 
hearings,  thousands  of  words  of  testi- 
mony, and  several  committee  reports. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  jimior  Senator  from  Washing- 


ton for  their  superb  management  of 
this  measure.  This  day  we  will  take  a 
small  but  important  step  in  the  revi- 
talization  of  our  maritime  industry.  I 
pray  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  with  an  overwhelming  vote  be- 
cause I  feel  that  this  measure  is  de- 
serving of  such  support. 

Mr.  President,  as  all  of  us  are  aware, 
whatever  work  is  done  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  represents  many,  many 
hours  of  work  done  by  the  staff.  So  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  my  re- 
spects and  extend  the  gratitude  of  the 
committee  to  Bill  Phillips,  Peter  Fried- 
man, Cassie  Phillips,  Ward  White, 
Ralph  Everett,  Liz  Tankersley,  John 
Hardy  and  (Turley  Dossman.  To  them 
goes  our  gratitude. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  much 
time  remains  to  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
opponents  have  18  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  opponents 
have  not  yet  been  heard  from. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Only  the  proponents 
have  spoken  thus  far. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  sure  if  I  am  in  control  of  the 
time,  but  if  I  am,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
my  friend  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  opposition  to  final 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  heart  of  my 
concern  over  this  bill  is  the  way  in 
which  it  impedes  free  enterprise.  As  a 
basic  economic  policy,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  time  and  time 
again  rejected  the  notion  of  giving 
control  of  commerce  to  private  cartels. 
We  have  viewed  our  antitrust  laws  as  a 
practical  expression  of  our  concern  for 
economic  democracy,  and  have  active- 
ly sought  to  insure  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  these  laws. 

In  part,  our  antitrust  laws  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  individuals  or  firms 
from  so  controlling  a  part  of  com- 
merce that  they  are  able  to  substitute 
that  control  for  the  independent  allo- 
cation of  resources  achieved  by  a  com- 
petitive marketplace. 

The  bill  before  us  strikes  at  these 
protections  of  our  economic  democra- 
cy. It  permits  an  industry  to  cartelize. 
while  granting  the  industry  sweeping 
antitrust  immunities.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  our  laws  have  created  a 
presumption  against  the  policy  of  per- 
mitting cartels.  Cartels,  by  their  very 
nature,  promote  price  fixing  conspira- 
cy. Fixed  prices  discourage— and.  I 
might  add,  disparage— competition, 
and.  without  competition,  inevitably 
consumers  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
reduce  competition  among  carriers.  It 
is  designed  to  permit  conduct  which, 
in  other  industries,  would  subject  per- 


petrators to  dvil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties. 

Based  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  based  on  stud- 
ies issued  by  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  and  the  House  Republican  Re- 
search Committee.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  circumstances  in  the  shipping  in- 
dustry are  so  unique  that  carriers 
should  be  exempt  from  the  greatest  of 
our  consumer  protection  laws,  our 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  just  yesterday.  I  be- 
lieve, I  referred  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Allen  Ferguson,  chairman  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Economics  of 
law.  who  testified  that  S.  47  can  be  ex- 
pected to  impose  a  cost  of  some  bil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year  on  American 
consumers,  farmers,  workers,  and  ex- 
porters. 

Some  of  that  has  been  remedied  by 
some  of  the  amendments  on  this  day, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  for  their  willingness  to 
compromise  and  to  work  on  some  of 
these  matters  of  concern.  But  I  still 
feel  that  the  bill  fails  in  its  basic  pro- 
tections that  I  think  are  necessary  for 
those  who  constitute  consumers,  and 
others,  in  our  society  today. 

My  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  over 
the  increased  prices  of  imported  goods 
which  will  be  paid  by  consimiers  all 
over  this  coimtry,  and  in  my  State  of 
Utah  as  well.  My  deep  concern  is  over 
the  increased  costs  farmers  of  Utah 
and  of  every  other  State  will  pay  to 
ship  their  produce.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  increased  costs  which  histo- 
ry, not  theory,  tells  us  will  result  from 
the  operations  of  monopolistic  power. 
My  concern  is  over  the  increased  costs 
of  carriage  which  will  be  charged  to 
the  small  shippers  of  Utah  and  of 
every  other  State. 

I  do  not  know  how  anybody  can 
argue  that  once  you  allow  carteliza- 
tion  of  an  industry  this  important  that 
you  will  not  entrench  other  problems 
within  the  industry,  including  feather- 
bedding,  including  high  costs,  includ- 
ing the  hiding  of  certain  costs  that  lit- 
erally should  not  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. 

I  l>elieve  that  this  bUl  as  written, 
even  as  amended,  with  the  protections 
we  have  tried  to  build  into  it,  still  falls 
far  short  of  what  we  should  be  doing 
for  the  consumers  of  America,  for  the 
shippers  and  even  for  the  shipping 
lines  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portimity  which  I  have  had  to  address 
my  concerns  over  this  bill.  In  earlier 
days,  the  Supreme  Court  rightly  noted 
that  our  antitrust  laws  are  the  Magna 
Carta  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
antitrust  laws;  I  think  people  in  this 
body  know  that.  I  have  had  difficulties 
with  the  niinoLs  Brick  case,  I  have  had 
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shipowners  to  pool  their  revenues  to 
permit  them  to  lowball  and  drive  out 
free  competition,  an  independent,  and 
then  say  they  are  for  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. Even  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission says  that  pooling  is  "the  ulti- 
mate anticompetitive  combination." 
Even  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion says  that. 

Then  there  is  another  part  of  this 
bill  that  should  be  given  heed  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  That  permits 
loyalty  contracts.  A  loyalty  contract  is 
simple.  The  shipper  says,  "I  do  sol- 
emnly swear,"  or  however  they  say  it, 
"that  I  agree  that  you  will  have  all  my 
business  and  nobody  else  will  get  my 
business.  I  will  do  business  with  you. 
the  cartel." 

"Oh.  but."  they  say.  "there  is  some 
possibility  for  free  competition  in  this 
bill,  do  not  say  there  is  not."  It  per- 
mits all  of  5  percent  for  noncartel 
competitors. 

What  kind  of  cradness  is  this?  Do 
we  not  believe  in  free  competition? 
Where  have  you  been?  What  are  you 
doing  with  yourself?  How  can  you  pos- 
sibly be  for  this  biU  to  permit  competi- 
tion to  be  eliminated  and  still  say  you 
believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system? 
How  can  you  go  out  and  make  speech- 
es to  your  constituents  and  tell  them 
how  great  the  American  business 
scene  is  because  it  permits  free  com- 
petitive forces  to  work  and  you  want 
to  get  Government  off  the  backs  of 
business,  and  then  provide  that  busi- 
ness Itself  may  be  on  the  backs  of 
other  business  persons? 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  whom  we  would  normally  consid- 
er to  be  conservatives,  who  have 
indeed  seen  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that,  on  the 
last  vote  having  to  do  with  the  anti- 
trust exemption,  such  distinguished 
Members  as  Senator  East,  Senator 
Hatch.  Senator  Hawkins,  Senator 
HSLMS.  Senator  HtmPHHiY.  Senator 
NiCKLES.  Senator  Roth,  Senator 
THtJRMOin),  and  others  recognize  the 
implications  of  an  exemption  from  the 
Antitrust  Act. 

What  about  the  rest  of  you?  Do  you 
not  understand  what  this  bill  is  doing? 
Do  you  not  believe  that  people  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  operate  a  %hlp 
without  being  driven  out  of  business 
by  a  cartel?  Either  you  are  for  free  en- 
terprise or  you  are  for  this  bill. 

I  have  seen  votes  in  the  past  which 
indicate  to  me  that  most  people  Just 
do  not  imderstand. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  understand  certain  measures  when 
they  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
like  gas  deregulation,  certain  measiu-es 


which  perhaps  have  to  do  witti  strong 
views  with  respect  to  spending  meas- 
ures, abortion  measures,  various  and 
sundry  other  kinds  of  measures,  jobs 
bills— I  understand  how  people  can 
take  different  points  of  view.  But  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
how  my  colleagues  are  today  voting  to 
protect  cartels  and  against  free  enter- 
prise. I  can  only  believe  that  they  do 
not  understand  what  is  in  this  bill  or 
that  they  have  suddenly  changed  their 
minds  about  our  ssrstem  of  govern- 
ment. If  you  want  a  system  that  has 
locked-in  prices,  fixed  prices,  and 
where  no  competition  can  work,  you 
can  find  a  lot  of  those  systems  aroimd 
this  world.  Some  of  them  are  the  So- 
cialist republics,  the  Communist  re- 
publics, the  dictatorships.  They  all 
have  a  kind  of  locked-in  arrangement. 
But  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact 
that  we  are  free  and  the  competitive 
forces  are  permitted  to  work  in  a  free 
manner. 

No;  the  absurdity  of  this  blU  that  is 
before  us  this  afternoon  goes  even  fur- 
ther. We  are  authorizing  in  this  bill 
special  antitrust  exemption  for  cartels 
82  to  85  percent  of  whose  members  are 
not  Americans,  are  foreign-owned 
ships.  They  carry  72  percent  of  all  of 
the  cargo  in  the  U.S.  trades. 

Do  you  not  read  the  legislation?  Do 
you  not  imderstand  what  you  are 
doing?  If  you  provide  an  exemption 
for  the  shipping  industry,  how  can  you 
justify  the  further  implementation  of 
our  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  any 
other  segment  of  our  economy? 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
that  a  very  rude  statement  regarding 
the  foreign  shipping  interests.  I  find  it 
interesting  that  as  we  try  to  find  a  way 
to  bring  back  to  the  domestic  industry 
a  portion  of  this  very  trade  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  mentions,  and  put 
American  shipping  and  American 
seamen  back  to  work,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  foreign  competitors 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  have  no 
regulation.  They  do  not  have  antitrust 
concepts.  They  do  not  have  people 
coming  in  and  saying  you  must  live  up 
to  the  competitive  concepts  of  free  en- 
terprise. 

We  have  to  find  a  way  to  compete 
with  those  people,  and  we  have  done  it 
since  1916.  We  are  really  not  starting 
something  new.  A  person  listening  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  today  would 
think,  "My  God,  do  you  realize  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  about  to  pass  a  bill 
that  is  contrary  to  private  enterprise?" 
He  completely  overloolcs  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  get  this 
bill  passed  now  for  6  years.  It  passed 
the  House  twice  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  once  on  the  Consent  Calen- 


dar and  once  on  the  basis  of  at  least  a 
10-to-l  margliL 

How  some  people  at  the  very  last 
minute  can  discover  the  antitrust  law 
and  say.  "What  is  going  on  here;  we 
are  about  to  exempt  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  American  business  from  the 
antitrust  law."  is  beyond  me.  We  have 
in  fact  exempted  this  industry  from 
the  antitrust  laws  in  the  past,  and  we 
are  refining  that  area  of  exemption 
now.  It  is  high  time  we  did  because  the 
statistics  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
mentioned  demonstrate  that  more  and 
more  of  the  foreign  operators  are 
comhig  into  our  market,  more  and 
more  we  are  losing  our  capability  to 
have  a  domestic  shipping  industry 
that  can  be  Involved  in  both  domestic 
and  international  trade. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  real  prob- 
lem with  this  bill  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned is  that  we  really  have  not  gone 
far  enough.  The  problem  is  that  we 
want  to  create  a  new  climate  as  we  did 
in  the  civil  aviation  area.  I  wonder 
how  many  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
member that  when  we  deregulated 
civil  aviation  in  this  country  we  kept 
the  regulation  of  carriers  involved  in 
foreign  trade.  That  same  concept  is  in- 
volved here.  We  are  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  lessen  the  Impact  of  the  regula- 
tion of  oiur  Government  on  an  indus- 
try that  must  compete  with  foreign 
shipping  which,  by  the  way,  is  often 
owned  by  foreign  governments  that 
impose  absolutely  no  regulation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  real  problem  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  is  that  he  does 
not  really  understand  what  keeps  the 
country  going.  It  is  domestic  private 
enterprise  that  keeps  this  country 
going. 

When  witnesses  came  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  to  testify,  do 
you  know  who  they  were?  They  were 
representing  the  interest  of  foreign 
carriers  that  opposed  this  bill.  And  to 
hear  these  comments  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  you  would  think  that 
somehow  or  other  the  people  who  are 
opposing  this  biU  are  representing  U.S. 
consumers.  U.S.  shippers.  They  are 
not. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  no 
shipping  interest  involved.  We  are 
served  by  the  carriers  involved.  We 
know  what  happens  when  a  monopoly 
exists  and  the  foreign  carriers  drive 
out  of  maritime  commerce  the  domes- 
tic ship  lines  that  have  served  us  so 
well.  Every  time  one  of  them  folds  up, 
our  rates  go  up.  We  want  a  healthy  do- 
mestic maritime  Industry  that  is  capa- 
ble both  in  the  domestic  and  in  the 
international  scene  of  maintaining 
continuity  of  shipping  at  the  fairest 
price  possible  in  view  of  the  arbitrary 
practices  of  their  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  just 
saying  this:  The  changes  that  we  have 
in  this  bill  will  not  result  in  higher 
prices  to  consiuners  in  this  country  or 
hiul  U.S.  exports.  Ocean  shipping  is 


still  the  cheapest  method  of  transport- 
ing goods  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 
This  bill  does  not  change  the  ratemak- 
Ing  authority  of  shipping  conferences 
but  merely  seelcs  to  make  the  process 
more  efficient  and  predictable.  Con- 
gress gave  shipping  conferences  the 
right  to  set  rates  collectively  over  65 
years  ago.  If  this  bill  does  not  pass, 
that  authority  is  still  on  the  books. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  not  sug- 
gested repealing  it.  What  we  are  really 
doing  is  to  make  this  regulatory 
system  more  efficient.  During  the 
years  1952  to  1962,  when  the  regula- 
tory system  was  structured  much  the 
same  way  that  it  will  be  if  this  bill 
passes,  ocean  shipping  prices  were 
very  stable  and  rose  less  than  the 
prices  of  oHnmodities  being  transport- 
ed. After  the  House  maritime  regula- 
tary  reform  bill  passed  during  the  last 
Congress,  the  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  said: 

We  are  vey  pleased  with  this  legislation.  It 
is  balanced  and  it  protects  the  United  States 
producers  of  goods  who  are  the  direct  con- 
sumers of  maritime  services.  It  should  help 
revitalize  the  maritime  industry  and  help 
producers  protect  and  develop  markets. 

It  is  extremely  imfortunate  that  we 
hear  conunents  made  on  the  floor  that 
indicate  there  is  going  to  be  an  in- 
crease to  the  consumer  if  this  bill 
passes.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  Mr.  President.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  aU  the  direct  consumers  of 
shipping  services— the  shippers  that 
appeared  before  Congress,  either  on 
the  House  side'  or  this  side,  supported 
this  bill.  It  was  the  foreign  providers 
of  the  services  that  opposed  this  bill.  I 
think  that  point  ought  to  be  made 
loud  and  clear.  We  are  making  for 
greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  ves- 
sels and  their  capacity  utilization,  and 
we  are  making  for  greater  price  com- 
petition. That  will  lower  the  costs. 
And  by  virtue  of  the  one  item  I  men- 
tioned that  will  allow  small  shippers  to 
consolidate,  that,  too,  is  going  to  lower 
the  costs  for  people  who  live  out  at 
the  ends  of  the  shipping  system.  Go  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  ask  them 
whether  they  want  this  bill  to  pass. 
They  understand  shipping  rates  and 
they  understand  them  full  well.  They 
pay  for  every  inch  of  that  transporta- 
tion, and  they  ship  very  little  out. 

We  know  what  having  a  regulatory 
system  means  to  shipping  costs.  We 
are  trying  to  reduce  the  impact  of  that 
regiilatory  regime  on  the  industry  so 
that  it  can  reduce  prices  and  increase 
efficiency  and  services  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  domestic  maritime  in- 
terests being  in  the  forefront  of  that 
objective. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  47,  a  bill  that  will  ac- 
complish the  much-needed  reform  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  Our  regula- 
tory laws  governing  ocean  liner  ship- 


ping are  outmoded  and  burdensome  to 
an  industry  which  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Reform  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  U.S.  liner  Industry  has  been  the 
subject  of  intensive  study  and  hear- 
ings over  the  iHut  few  years.  There  is  a 
general  recognition  that  reform  is  nec- 
essary. There  has  been  participation 
and  support  from  a  broad  spectrum  of 
interested  groups  including  represent- 
atives from  U.S.  and  foreign  flag  lines, 
large  and  small  shippers,  and,  most  no- 
tably, from  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Alan  Green. 

Currently,  the  U.S.-flagged  vessels 
operated  at  a  disadvantage  because 
our  Government  seeks  to  impose  rules 
that  cannot  be  imposed  on  foreign- 
flagged  vessels.  Partly  because  of  this 
disadvantage,  the  business  controlled 
by  U.S.  companies  has  decreased  dra- 
matically. In  the  Great  Lakes,  for  ex- 
ample, the  maritime  business  is  In  dire 
straits.  Alone,  this  bill  wiU  not  correct 
all  the  Great  Lake  shipping  problems, 
but  regulatory  reform  can  be  a  start. 
Such  general  cargo  ports  as  MUwau- 
kee,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland  can  espe- 
cially benefit  through  enlightened 
reform  to  permit  shippers  to  become 
more  efficient  and  efficiency  will  help 
shippers  contain  rates  for  the  exports 
and  imports  of  this  Important  indus- 
trial region,  as  it  will  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

This  legislation  which  we  consider 
today  clarifies  the  scope  of  the  anti- 
trust immunity  granted  to  ocean 
common  carriers,  including  that  grant- 
ed to  conference  Intermodal  agree- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  it  preserves 
the  common  carrier  obligations  and 
protections  afforded  the  users  of  our 
ocean  transportation  services  by  con- 
tinuing provisions  prohibiting  unjustly 
discriminatory  behavior  and  the  abuse 
of  the  market  power  due  to  concerted 
carrier  activity.  Moreover,  the  bill  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
much  of  the  dilatory  procedures  and 
vague  standards  governing  common 
carrier  agreements. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  antitrust  Immimity  available 
under  S.  47.  Ocean  conferences  have 
had  antitnist  immunity,  under  certain 
standards,  since  1916,  when  Congress 
decided  as  a  matter  of  policy  that 
adoption  of  the  conference  system  for 
the  U.S.  trades  had  certain  advan- 
tages, most  of  which  are  present 
today.  The  advantages  include  greater 
regularity  and  frequency  of  service, 
stability  and  uniformity  of  rates,  econ- 
omy in  the  cost  of  service,  Ijetter  dis- 
tribution of  sailings,  equal  treatment 
of  shippers  through  the  elimination  of 
secret  arrangement  and  imderhanded 
methods  of  discrimination. 

The  policy  behind  the  1916  Shipping 
Act  is  still  valid  today.  S.  47  preserves 
the  basic  antitrust  immunity  for  carri- 
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carriers  from  the  antitrust  laws  while 
at  the  same  Ume  requiring  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  prices  ulti- 
mately fixed  by  the  carriers.* 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  recognize  the  important  role 
the  shipping  industry  plays  in  shoring- 
up  American  economic  interests  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  believe  that 
every  reasonable  effort  must  be  made 
to  insure  its  continued  vitality.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  type  of  general- 
ized exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  is  the  most  economical,  most  effi- 
cient, least  intrusive  means  of  further- 
ing the  legitimate  objectives  of  the  in- 
dustry. I  fear  that  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  penalize 
carriers  who  offer  discounts  to  ship- 
pers will  only  worsen  the  threat  to 
U.S.  exporters,  importers,  and  consum- 
ers which  this  legislation  poses. 

The  drafters  of  the  bill  apparently 
believe  that  it  is  not  enough  to  encour- 
age classic  price  fixing  and  the  forma- 
tion of  cartels,  nor  enough  to  express- 
ly   eliminate    enforcement    standards 
which    insured    that    anticompetitive 
carrier  agreements  would  not  blatent- 
ly   offend   the   "public   interest."   In- 
stead, the  bill  would  enlist  the  U.S. 
Government  as  a  policeman,  to  insure 
that  no  cartel  member  undermines  the 
price  fix.  If  price  fixing  and  other  re- 
strictive agreements  are  necessary  to 
the  survival  of  the  industry,  as  the 
bill's  sponsors  nudntain,  then  surely 
the  cartel's  members  can  persuade  one 
another  to  adhere  to  the  fixed  price 
without  the  assistance  of  the  FMC.  If 
the  ocean  carriers  must  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  cartels,  then  let  them  do  so 
without  the  complicity  of  the  same 
government  whose  functions  include 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  S. 
47  will  cost  American  consumers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  primarily  benefit 
the  foreign  carriers  who  make  up  SO- 
BS percent  of  the  cartel  membership. 
It  is  time  that  the  carriers  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  the  agree- 
ments which  seek  these  dubious  ends. 
In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  this  country's  primary 
means  of  preserving  the  economic  and 
consumer  benefits  of  competition,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  those 
laws.  This  bill,  with  its  sweeping  anti- 
trust exemption,  warranted  more  than 
a  6-day  referral  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee,    a     referral     obtained     only 
through  the  considerable  efforts  of 
the     committee     chairman.     Senator 
THTJHMOin).  The  time  available  for  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  all  too  brief. 
Had    the    committee    t)een    afforded 
greater  opportunity  for  debate  on  the 
bill  and  its  amendments,  I  believe  we 
could  all  be  more  confident  that  it 
would  protect  the  interests  of  those 
who   will   be   affected   by   its  broad 
sweep. 
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Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend Senators  Stxvkhs,  Thubmord, 
and  Hatch  on  the  compromise  amend- 
ment package  which  was  put  before 
the  Senate  and  voted  this  morning.  I 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
for  the  vote  due  to  a  conflicting  sched- 
ule which  required  me  to  be  in  New 
York  this  morning.  I  wish  the  record 
to  reflect,  however,  my  support  for  the 
compromise  that  was  put  together  by 
my  colleagues  after  marathon  discus- 
sions last  night. 

The  compromise  preserves  impor- 
tant immunities  against  antitrust  li- 
ability for  shippers  who  are  forced  to 
enter  into  shipping  agreements  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  sub- 
sidized foreign  carriers  who  would  oth- 
erwise benefit  from  their  protected  do- 
mestic position  and  engage  in  unfair 
competition  against  American  carriers 
who,  without  the  conference  agree- 
ments authorized  by  this  bill,  are 
unable  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing. 
At  the  same  time,  it  preserves  a  right 
of  independent  action  for  those  carri- 
ers who.  with  respect  to  specific  route 
operations,  are  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  foreign  car- 
riers without  participation  in  shipping 
conferences  as  authorized  by  the  act. 
In  this  way.  maximum  flexibility  is  re- 
tained in  the  industry  and  legitimate 
competitive  influences  will  continue  to 
be  felt. 

With  this  compromise,  I  am  comfort- 
able with  the  bill  and  will  support  it. 
The  compromise  contains  a  reasonable 
protection  against  the  possibility  that 
the  limited  antitrust  immunities 
granted  for  shippers  will  be  abused  to 
the  detriment  of  the  open,  competitive 
domestic  shipping  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GORTON.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
Just  a  moment  I  wish  to  address 
myself  to 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  Just  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  opposition  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  and  46  seconds. 

Mr.  GORTON.  For  Just  a  moment, 
as  manager  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  the  very  thoughtful  com- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  bill  present- 
ed a  few  moments  ago  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  If  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington believed  that  this  biU  would 
result  in  increases  in  costs  to  American 
importers  and  exporters,  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Utah  agrees  that  this 
Senator  would  oppose  the  bill.  I  S]}ent 
2  years  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee oo  Merchant  Marine  learning 
about  a  field  in  which  I  had  no  previ- 
ous experience.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  support  this  bill,  because  I 
think  that  It  increases  competition 
over  the  level  of  competition  at  the 
present  time;  that  it  will  benefit  ship- 
pers, who  themselves  have  testified 
that  It  wlU  benefit  them,  as  well  as  the 
American  flag  merchant  marine,  so 
eloquently  testified  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

This  is  not  a  total  deregulatory  bill. 
It  is  certainly  pouible  to  devise  a  biU 
which  might  drive  prices  down  fur- 
ther, but  we  would  do  that  only  at  the 
cost  of  driving  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  off  of  the  oceans  in  internation- 
al trade.  And  so  we  have  gone  in  this 
bill  as  far  as  we  possibly  could  to  in- 
crease competition  and  preserve  the 
American  merchant  marine  at  the 
same  time. 

In  reference  to  the  study  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  by  Professor  Ferguson, 
we  in  dealing  with  that  study  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  literally  found 
no  factual  basis  for  the  conclusions  of 
that  particular  author. 

We  believe,  to  the  contrary,  that  we 
will  have  freer  international  trade, 
that  we  will  have  more  pricing  compe- 
tition, that  we  will  have  both  a  strong- 
er American  merchant  marine  and  a 
stronger  international  trade  posture  in 
the  United  States.  No  one  ever  can  be 
certain  of  his  conclusions.  I  Imow  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  not.  But  that  is 
the  goal  for  which  we  are  driving  in 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  may  also  say  that  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Judicitu-y  Committee 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  clearly 
increase  the  competitive  balance  exist- 
ing in  this  bUl.  and  they  are  changes 
which  I  support  and  intend  to  support 
as  the  rest  df  Congress  deals  with  this 
proposition. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  has  operat- 
ed in  this  debate  in  entire  good  faith.  I 
assure  him  that  we  seek  exactly  the 
same  ends. 

Mr.  President,  in  agreement  with  the 
article  by  Professor  Hazard,  which  I 
read  earlier.  I  believe  we  have  the  best 
compromise  in  the  real  world  to  im- 
prove   the    ocean    shipping    of    the 

United  States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SFECTBt).  All  time  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  has  expired. 

The  opponents  have  5  minutes  and 
46  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Vix.  President, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Bir.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate these  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. I  know  they  are  sincere,  that  they 
believe  in  what  they  are  doing,  that 
they  believe  that  this  bill  will  increase 
competition.  If  that  were  so,  we  could 
apply  the  aspects  of  this  bill  to  many 


aspects  of  business  life  in  this  society 
and  find  that  it  would  not  increase 
competition.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
their  sincerity.  I  admire  both  of  them, 
and  I  think  that  they  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  in  managing  this  bilL 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  happens  to  be  right  in 
this  matter.  The  bill  before  us  strikes 
at  the  protections  of  our  economic  de- 
mocracy because  it  permits  an  indus- 
try to  carteUze  while  granting  the  in- 
dustry sweeping  antitrust  immunities. 

I  said  yesterday  that  fixed  prices  dis- 
courage competition,  and  without 
competition  consxuners  always  suffer. 
I  know  of  no  historical  refutation  or 
rebuttal  of  those  statements.  I  suspect 
that  in  this  case  we  are  going  to  find 
that  those  statements  are  true  as  well. 

I  might  also  add  that  S.  47  fails  to 
provide— except  insofar  as  we  have 
tried  to  amend  it,  in  my  opinion— the 
necessary  and  feasible  protections 
against  cartel  power.  I  know  efforts 
have  been  made  to  try  to  resolve  this 
problem,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
problem  is  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  obvious  good  intentions  of 
those  managing  this  bill— friends  of 
mine,  people  I  admire,  who  I  think  are 
generally  right  in  the  areas  of  anti- 
trust  l&w 

With  regard  to  Professor  Fergxison. 
yesterday  I  put  into  the  Record  a 
number  of  other  distinguished  econo- 
mists who  agree  with  him— Prof. 
Walter  Heller.  Sidney  Jones,  Thomas 
Gale,  Lester  Thoreau,  James  Tobin. 
They  all  feU  that  this  bUl  will  amount 
to  a  very  detrimental  application  to 
cons\miers.  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
circimistances  in  the  shipping  industry 
are  unique,  so  that  carriers  should  be 
exempt  from  the  greatest  of  our  con- 
sumer protection  laws,  the  antitrust 

laws. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  if  this  bill 
passes— and  I  assxune  it  will  pass— and 
if  the  managers  of  this  bill  are  wrong, 
I  thing  we  will  be  a  long  time  in 
paying  the  price  for  their  doing  wrong. 

Also,  in  the  final  analysis,  this  bill 
will  hurt  not  only  the  consumers  but 
also  the  maritime  fleet.  Time  will  tell. 
I  hope  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  is 
right.  I  admire  him  for  doing  what  he 
believes  is  right  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  concluding  this  debate,  there  are 
two  issues  to  consider:  whether  it  is 
good  for  the  American  economy  and 
Jobs  and  whether  it  will  lower  costs. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  imderstand  how 
the  shipping  industry  is  fighting  for 
this  bill  and  Is  somehow  fighting  to 
lower  their  costs.  It  does  not  ring  true 
tome. 

It  is  similar  to  the  argument  I  heard 
with  respect  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  I 
heard  it  in  the  argimient  for  decontrol 
of  Jet  fuel,  and  airline  prices  went  up 
imbellevably  high  within  days.  I  heard 
it  in  the  antitrust  exemption  for  the 
soft   drink   bottlers,   and  soft   drink 


prices  have  continued  to  go  up  since 
then. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
good  for  the  economy,  let  me  quote 
the  statement  by  Mr.  Frank  Drozak, 
of  the  maritime  trades  department  of 
the  APL-CIO,  addressing  the  1982 
convention  of  the  American  Merchant 
Bftarine.  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  aboard  the 
Queen  Mary.  He  said: 

WhUe  the  regulatory  bill  may  help  the 
liner  operators,  it  will  also  assist  the  foreign 
operators  as  well.  This  Oorton-Biaggi  legis- 
lation is  basically  a  housekeeping  chore 
which  will  not  develop  the  American  mari- 
time Industry,  will  not  create  one  new  Job. 
and  will  not  stem  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem of  this  country.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
increase  the  unemployment  of  American 
seamen,  shipyard  workers,  and  American 
supply  businesses,  and  wiU  siphon  more 
American  taxes  abroad. 

I  think  that  stetes  it  in  a  nutshell. 
This  bill  will  not  help;  it  will  hurt. 
That  is  coming  from  the  leading 
spokesperson  for  the  seamen  and  the 
shipping  trade  workers  in  this  coim- 
try.  It  certainly  is  not  going  to  cut 
prices.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  free 
enterprise  system.  It  is  a  throwback. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  reject  this  meas- 
ure, even  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  requested  on  the  bill? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  Ijeen  request- 
ed. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  request  the 

yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  time 
of  the  proponents  has  expired.  I 
gather  that  I  still  have  a  little  time  re- 
maining.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Then.  I  will 
not  even  yield  it  back.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  substi- 
tute, as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  caU  the 
roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

theroU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  is 
absent  due  to  the  death  of  a  relative. 
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SEC  1  DBCLARATION  OT  POUCY. 

The  objectlvefl  of  United  States  regulation 
of  international  liner  shipping  are— 

(1)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  efficient 
ocean  transportation  system  throtigh  com- 
mercial means,  with  minimum  government 
involvement,  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of 
United  States  foreign  commerce; 

(2)  to  foster  reliable  and  responsible  serv- 
ice by  marine  terminal  operators,  ocean 
common  carriers,  and  conferences; 

(3)  to  encourage  ocean  traiupcrtation 
rates  and  practices  for  United  States  export- 
ers and  importers  that  are  internationally 
competitive,  and  which  are  not  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory; 

(4)  to  harmonize  United  States  shipping 
practices  with  those  of  its  major  trading 
partners; 

(5)  to  permit  cooperation  among  carriers 
and  rationalization  of  services;  and 

(6)  to  facilitate  efficient  and  timely  regu- 
lation by  a  single  Federal  agency  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  international  liner  shipping, 
responsive  to  the  growth  of  ocean  commerce 
and  International  developments  affecting 
that  commerce. 

88C.  3.  DEnNmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "agreement"  means  an  understanding, 
arrangement,  or  association,  written  or  oral, 
and  any  modification  or  cancellation  there- 
of; but  the  term  does  not  include  a  maritime 
labor  agreement; 

(2)  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of  July 
2.  1890  (ch.  647,  26  Stat.  209),  as  amended; 
the  Act  of  October  15.  1914  (ch.  323.  38  SUt. 
730),  as  amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (38  Stat.  717),  as  amended:  sec- 
tions 73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 1894 
(28  Stat.  570),  as  amended;  the  Act  of  June 
19,  1936  (ch.  592.  49  SUt.  1526),  as  amended; 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (76  SUt. 
548),  as  amended;  and  amendmente  and  Acts 
supplementary  thereto; 

(3)  "assessment  agreement"  means  an 
agreement,  whether  part  of  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  or  negotiated  separately, 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  provides  for  the 
funding  of  collectively  bargained  fringe  ben- 
efit obligations  on  other  than  a  uniform 
man-hour  basis,  regardless  of  the  cargo  han- 
dled or  type  of  vessel  or  equipment  utilized; 

(4)  "bulk  cargo"  means  cargo  that  is 
loaded  and  carried  in  bulk  without  mark  or 
count; 

(5)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission; 

(6)  "common  carrier"  means  a  person 
holding  itself  out  to  the  general  public  to 
provide  transporUtion  of  passengers  or 
property  between  the  United  SUtes  and  a 
foreign  country  for  compensation  that— 

(A)  assumes  responsibility  for  the  trans- 
porUtion from  the  port  or  point  of  receipt 
to  the  port  or  point  of  destination;  and 

(B)  utilizes,  for  all  or  part  of  that  trans- 
porUtion, a  vessel  operating  on  the  high 
seas  or  the  Great  Lakes  between  ports  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  ports  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(7)  "conference"  means  an  association  of 
ocean  common  carriers  permitted,  pursuant 
to  an  approved  or  effective  agreement,  to 
engage  in  concerted  activity  and  to  utilize  a 
common  tariff;  but  the  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  Joint  service,  consortium,  p(x>llng, 
sailing  or  transshipment  arrangement; 

(8)  "controlled  carrier"  means  an  ocean 
common  carrier  that  Is,  or  whose  operating 
asseU  are,  directly  or  Indirectly,  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  government  under  whose 
registry  the  vessels  of  the  carrier  operate; 
ownerstiip  or  control  by  a  government  shall 


be  deoned  to  exist  with  respect  to  any  carri- 
er if- 

(A)  a  majority  portion  of  the  intereat  in 
the  carrier  is  owned  or  controllad  In  any 
manner  by  that  government,  oy  any  agency 
thereof,  or  by  any  public  or  private  person 
controlled  by  that  government;  or 

(B)  that  government  baa  the  right  to  ap- 
point or  disapprove  the  appointment  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors,  the  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  or  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  carrier. 

(9)  "deferred  rebate"  means  a  return  by  a 
common  carrier  of  any  portion  of  the 
freight  money  to  a  shipper  as  a  consider- 
ation for  that  shipper  giving  all.  or  any  por- 
tion, of  iU  shipments  to  that  or  any  other 
common  carrier,  or  for  any  other  purpooe, 
the  payment  of  which  Is  deferred  beyond 
the  completion  of  the  service  for  which  It  Is 
paid,  and  Is  made  only  if,  during  both  the 
period  for  which  computed  and  the  period 
of  deferment,  the  shipper  has  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  rebate  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement; 

(10)  "fighting  ship"  means  a  vessel  used  In 
a  particular  trade  by  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier or  group  of  such  carriers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding,  preventing,  or  reducing 
competition  by  driving  another  ocean 
common  carrier  out  of  that  trade; 

(11)  "forest  producU  in  an  unfinished  or 
semifinished  sUte"  means  forest  producU 
that  require  special  handling  moving  in  lot 
sizes  that  range  from  being  too  large  for 
containers  up  to  and  including  shipload  lot 
sizes,  including,  but  not  limited  to  lumber  in 
bundles,  rough  timber,  ties,  poles,  piling, 
laminated  beams,  bundled  siding,  bundled 
plywood,  bundled  core  stock  or  veneers, 
bundled  particle  or  fiber  boards,  bundled 
hardwocxl,  wood  pulp  in  rolls.  wckkI  pulp  in 
unitized  bales,  paper  board  in  roUs.  and 
paper  in  rolls; 

(12)  "inland  division"  means  the  amoimt 
paid  by  an  ocean  common  carrier  to  any 
inland  carrier  for  the  inland  portion  of 
through  transporUtion  offered  to  the 
public  by  the  ocean  common  carrier. 

(13)  "inland  portion"  means  the  charge  to 
the  public  by  an  ocean  common  carrier  with 
respect  to  the  nonocean  portion  of  through 
transporUtion; 

(14)  "loyalty  contract"  means  a  contract 
with  an  ocean  conunon  carrier  or  confer- 
ence, other  than  a  service  contract  or  a  con- 
tract based  on  time-volume  rates,  by  which 
a  contract  shipper  obtains  lower  rates  by 
committing  all  or  a  fixed  portion  of  iU  cargo 
to  that  carrier  or  conference; 

(15)  "marine  terminal  operator"  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  United  States  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  wharfage,  d(Kk,  ware- 
house, or  other  terminal  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  a  common  carrier; 

(16)  "maritime  labor  agreement"  means  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  between  an 
employer  or  group  of  employers,  subject  to 
this  Act  and  a  labor  organization  represent- 
ing employees  in  the  maritime  or  stevedor- 
ing industry,  or  an  agreement  preparatory 
to  such  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
among  members  of  a  multiemployer  bar- 
gaining group,  or  an  agreement  specifically 
implementing  provisions  of  such  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  or  providing  for 
the  formation,  financing,  or  administration 
of  a  multiemployer  bargaining  group;  but 
the  term  does  not  Include  an  assessment 
agreement; 

(17)  "net  profit  and  loss  pool"  means  a 
pooling  or  apportionment  of  net  profit  or 
losses,  or  any  similar  arrangement  that  re- 
sults in  the  participants  sharing  all  or  virtu- 


ally all  of  their  costs  of  operation,  but  the 
term  does  not  Include  a  pooling  or  appor- 
tionment of  revenues  in  which  each  partici- 
pant continues  to  bear  his  own  cosU  even  if 
such  a  pooling  provides  for  certain  adjust- 
menU  to  revenue  or  expense  or  resulU.  in 
the  sharing  of  certain  costs; 

(18)  "non-vessel-operating  common  carri- 
er" means  a  common  carrier  that  does  not 
operate  the  vessels  by  which  the  ocean 
transporUtion  service  Is  provided,  and  is  a 
shipper  in  its  relationship  with  an  ocean 
common  carrier; 

(19)  "ocean  common  carrier"  means,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  only,  a  vessel  operating 
common  carrier;  but  the  term  does  not  In- 
clude one  engaged  in  ocean  transporUtion 
by  ferry  boat,  or  ocean  tramp  or  bulk  cargo 
vessels; 

(20)  "ocean  freight  forwarder"  means  a 
person  in  the  United  SUtes  who— 

(A)  dispatches  shipmente  via  common  car- 
riers and  books  or  otherwise  arranges  space 
for  such  cargo  on  behalf  of  shippers,  and 

(B)  processes  the  documenUtion  or  per- 
forms related  activities  incident  to  such 
shipmenU; 

(21)  "person"  Includes  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, partnerships,  and  associations  exist- 
ing under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  of  a  foreign  country; 

(22)  "service  contract"  means  a  contract 
between  a  shipper  and  an  ocean  common 
carrier  or  conference  in  which  the  shipper 
makes  a  commitment  to  provide  a  certain 
minimum  quantity  of  cargo  over  a  fixed 
time  period,  and  the  ocean  common  carrier 
or  conference  commiU  to  a  certain  rate  or 
rate  schedule  as  well  as  a  defined  service 
level— such  as.  assured  space,  transit  time, 
port  roUtion.  or  similar  service  features;  the 
contract  may  also  specify  provisions  in  the 
event  of  nonperformance  on  the  part  of 
either  party; 

(23)  "shipment"  means  all  of  the  cargo 
carried  under  the  terms  of  a  single  bill  of 
lading; 

(24)  "shipper"  means  an  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  ocean  transporUtion 
of  cargo  is  provided  or  the  person  to  whom 
delivery  is  to  be  made; 

(25)  "shipper's  council"  means  an  associa- 
tion of  shippers  or  their  agenU.  other  than 
ocean  freight  forwarders  and  non-vessel-op- 
erating common  carriers; 

(26)  "tariff"  means  any  schedule  of  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  and  practices. 
Including  any  supplement,  amendment  or 
reissue  perUlning  to  services  or  accommoda- 
tions subject  to  this  Act; 

(27)  "through  rate"  means  the  single 
amount  charged  by  a  common  carrier  in 
connection  with  through  transporUtion; 

(28)  "tlirough  transporUtion"  means  con- 
tinuous transporUtion  between  origin  and 
destination  for  which  a  single  amount  is  as- 
sessed and  which  is  offered  or  performed  by 
one  or  more  carriers,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
a  common  carrier,  between  a  United  SUtes 
point  or  port  and  a  foreign  point  or  port; 
and 

(29)  "United  SUtes"  includes  the  several 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  all 
other  United  SUtes  territories  and  posses- 
sions. 

8EC.  4.  AGREEliENTS  WITHIN  SCOPE  OF  ACT. 

(a)  OCXAH  COMMOM  Cakrixhs.— ThIs  Act 
applies  to  agreemenU  by  or  among  ocean 
common  carriers  to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix,  and  regulate  rates,  accom- 
modations, and  otber  conditions  of  service 


including  through  rates  and  through  trans- 
portation, 

(3)  pool  or  apportion  earnings,  losses  or 
traffic; 

(3)  allot  porU  or  restrict  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulate the  number  and  character  of  sailings 
between  ports; 

(4)  limit  or  regulate  the  volume  or  charac- 
ter of  cargo  or  passenger  traffic  to  be  car- 
ried; 

(5)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangements  among 
themselves  or  with  one  or  more  marine  ter- 
minal operators  or  non-vessel-operating 
common  carriers 

(6)  control,  regulate,  or  prevent  competi- 
tion in  International  ocean  transporUtion 
and, 

(7)  consult  and  confer  with  shippers  and 
shippers'  councils  regarding  general  rate 
levels,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  prac- 
tices, or  services. 

(b)  MARim  Tkrmihal  Operators.— This 
Act  applies  to  agreemenU  among  marine 
terminal  operators,  and  to  agreements 
among  one  or  more  marine  terminal  opera- 
tors and  one  or  more  ocean  common  carriers 
to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix.  and  regulate  rates  and 
other  conditions  of  services;  and 

(2)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or  co- 
operative working  arrangemenU. 

(c)  Ac«uisiTioiis.— This  Act  does  not 
apply  to  an  acquisition  by  any  person,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  of  any  voting  security  or 
asseU  of  any  other  person. 

SEC  S.  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  PiLiwG  RiQuiRxmirrs.— A  true  copy  of 
every  agreement  entered  into  with  respect 
to  an  activity  described  in  section  4  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Conunission,  except  agree- 
menU related  to  transporUtion  to  be  per- 
formed within  or  between  foreign  countries. 
In  the  case  of  an  oral  agreement,  complete 
memorandum  specifying  in  deUil  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreement  shall  be  filed.  The 
Commission  may  J)y  regulation  prescribe 
the  general  form  and  manner  in  which 
agreemenU  shall  be  filed. 

(b)  NoTicx  AKD  RxjKrrioH.- Within  10 
working  days  after  an  agreement  is  filed, 
the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  notice  of 
iU  filing  to  the  Federal  Register  for  publica- 
tion. The  Commission  shaU  within  30  days 
after  filing  reject  any  agreement  that  on  ite 
face  fails  to  comply  with  this  section.  In  re- 
jecting an  agreement,  the  Commission  shall 
state.  In  writing,  the  deficiency  or  deficien- 
cies that  caused  the  Commission  to  reject 
the  agreement. 

(c)  Coirrotxifcx  AGRxmnrrs.- Each  con- 
ference agreement  must— 

(1)  sUte  IU  purpose  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  implemented; 

(2)  provide  reasonable  and  equal  terms 
and  conditions  for  admission  and  readmis- 
slon  to  conference  membership  of  any  ocean 
common  carrier  willing  to  serve  the  particu- 
lar trade  or  route; 

(3)  permit  any  member  to  withdraw  from 
conference  membership  upon  reasonable 
notice  without  penalty; 

(4)  require  an  independent  neutral  body 
to  police  fully  the  obligations  of  the  confer- 
ence and  iU  members; 

(5)  provide  for  a  consulUtion  process  de- 
signed to  promote— 

(A)  commercial  resolution  of  disputes;  and 

(B)  cooperation  in  preventing  and  elimi- 
nating malpractices:  and 

(6)  esUblish  procedures  for  promptly  and 
fairly  considering  shippers'  requesU  and 
complainU. 


(d)  CoMmucifcn  Unumic  Loyalty  Coii- 
TRACTS  OR  Snvmc  UmrsD  Statrs  OaoAinzA- 

TIOII  POR  EcOHOiaC  C<X)PERATIOS  AlTD  DKVEL- 

onmrr  Traois.- Each  conference  agree- 
ment must  provide  that,  if  the  conference 
has  in  effect  a  loyalty  contract  with  1  or 
more  shippers  or  if  the  conference  serves  a 
trade  between  the  United  SUtes  and  coun- 
tries that  are  members  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
any  members  of  the  conference  may  take  In- 
dependent action  on  any  rate  or  service  item 
required  to  be  filed  In  a  tarrif f  under  section 
9. 

(e)  iHTXRCONrxRZNCE  AGREEMXirrs.— Each 
agreement  between  carriers  not  members  of 
the  same  conference  must  provide  the  right 
of  independent  action  lor  each  carrier.  Each 
agreement  between  conferences  must  pro- 
vide the  right  of  Independent  action  for 
each  conference. 

(f )  AssBSSMEirr  AcREXMUiia.- 

(1)  Assessment  agreements  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  and  shall  be  deemed 
approved  upon  filing.  The  Commission  shall 
thereafter,  upon  complaint  filed  within  2 
years  of  the  date  of  filing  of  the  agreement, 
disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify  any  such 
agreement,  or  charge  or  assessment  pursu- 
ant thereto,  that  it  finds,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unfair  as  between  carriers,  shippers,  or 
ports.  The  Commission  shall  issue  its  final 
decision  in  each  proceeding  within  1  year  of 
the  date  of  filing  of  the  complaint.  If  an  as- 
sessment or  charge  is  found  to  be  unjustly 
discriminatory  or  unfair  as  between  carriers, 
shippers,  or  porU,  the  Commission  shall 
remedy  the  unjust  discrimination  or  unfair- 
ness for  the  period  of  time  between  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  and  the  final  deci- 
sion by  means  of  assessment  adJustmenU. 
These  adjustments  shall  be  implemented  by 
prospective  credite  or  deblU  to  future  as- 
sessmenU  or  charges,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
complainant  who  has  ceased  activities  sub- 
ject to  the  assessment  or  charge,  in  which 
case  reparation  may  be  awarded.  To  the 
extent  that  any  provision  of  this  paragraph 
conflicts  with  the  language  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  or 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  controL 

(2)  ThU  Act.  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  do  not 
apply  to  maritime  labor  agreemenU.  This 
section  does  not  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  or  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  any  rates, 
charges,  regulations,  or  practices  of  a 
common  carrier  or  marine  terminal  opera- 
tor that  are  required  to  be  set  forth  in  a 
tariff,  whether  or  not  such  rates,  charges, 
regulations,  or  practices  arise  out  of.  or  are 
otherwise  related  to.  a  maritime  labor  agree- 
ment. 

SEC.  «.  ACTION  ON  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  ErracrrvE  Date.— Except  with  respect 
to  assessment  agreemenU,  each  agreement 
filed  under  section  5(a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive 45  days  afUr  filing,  unless  rejected 
under  section  5(b)  or  suspended  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  but  in  no  case  may  an  agree- 
ment become  effective  in  less  than  30  days 
from  its  publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  SnsPENSiOH.— At  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  45  day  period  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a),  the  Commission,  upon 
complaint  of  a  person,  may  suspend  the  ef- 
fective date  of  an  agreement  pending  the 
outcome  of  any  proceeding  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c).  If  the  Commission,  after  prelimi- 
nary hearing,  finds  that— 
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—At  any  time  before  the 

1  he  45-day  period  referred  to 

the  Commission,  upon  its 

motion  of  the  complainant. 

si^bpena  or  discovery  order  for 

information  that  it  deems 

(^termine  whether  the  agree- 

viol4tion  of  this  Act. 

WrrH  SuBPEif  A  OH  Discov- 

l^w;eeding  under  this  section, 

may  disapprove  or  cancel 

Tor  failure  of  a  proponent  of 

to  comply  with  a  subpena  or 

lawfully  issued  by  the  Com- 

D^isiON  Time.— The  Commis- 

a  final  decision  in  each  hear- 

section  within  180  days  of  or- 
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LOYALTY  CONTRACTS. 


REQUiRKicEirTs.- Any  ocean 
or  conference  engaged  in 
may  utilize  loyalty  con- 
contracts    for    through 
if- 

is  available  to  all  shippers 
and  conditions  and,  where 
»vers  service  under  through 
Upited  States  port  or  ports,  it 
shipper  an  option  of  port-to- 
service,  and  provides  that  use 
shall  satisfy  the  shipper's 


contract    shipper    is    permitted 
from  the  contract  with  re- 


spect to  any  shipment  or  shipments  for 
which  the  contracting  carrier  or  conference 
cannot  provide  space  as  requested  on  rea- 
sonable notice  by  the  shipper, 

(3)  the  contract  provides  that  whenever  a 
rate  for  the  carriage  of  goods  under  the  con- 
tract becomes  effective,  insofar  as  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  carrier  or  confer- 
ence, the  rate— 

(A)  may  not  be  increased  on  less  than  90 
days'  notice,  except  upon  agreement  of  the 
applicable  shippers:  and 

(B)  may  be  increased  on  not  less  than  30 
days'  notice  if  the  increase  is  to  a  level  no 
higher  than  that  from  which  the  particular 
rate  was  reduced  within  180  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  filing  of  the  increase: 

(4)  the  contract  covers  only  those  goods  of 
the  contract  shipper  as  to  the  shipment  of 
which  it  has  the  legal  right  at  the  time  of 
shipment  to  select  the  carrier.  It  shall  be 
deemed  a  breach  of  the  contract  if,  before 
the  time  of  shipment  and  with  the  sole 
intent  to  avoid  its  obligation  under  the  con- 
tract, the  contract  shipper  divests  itself,  or 
with  the  same  intent  permits  itself  to  be  di- 
vested, of  the  legal  right  to  select  the  carri- 
er and  the  shipment  is  carried  by  a  carrier 
that  is  not  a  party  to  the  contract.  No  con- 
tract shall  require  the  shipper  to  refuse  to 
purchase,  sell,  or  transfer  any  goods  on 
terms  that  vest  the  right  to  select  the  carri- 
er in  any  other  F>erson; 

(5)  the  contract  shipper  is  not  denied  the 
right  to  utilize  competing  services  that  in- 
volve loading  to  or  from  a  vessel  at  a  port  or 
points  located  beyond  a  carrier's  or  confer- 
ence's geographic  scojje  as  defined  in  the 
contract: 

(6)  the  damages  recoverable  for  breach  by 
either  party  are  limited  to  actual  damages 
to  be  determined  after  breach  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  contract  law.  The  con- 
tract may  specify,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  breach  by  a  contract  shipper  the  dam- 
ages may  be  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
freight  charges  computed  at  the  contract 
rate  on  the  particular  shipment,  less  the 
cost  of  handling: 

(7)  the  shipper,  carrier,  or  conference  is 
permitted  on  90  days'  notice  to  terminate 
the  contract  rate  system  in  whole  or  with 
respect  to  any  commodity  without  iienalty: 

(8)  the  contract  provides  for  a  spread  or 
series  of  spreads  between  non-contract  rates 
and  rates  charged  contract  shippers  that 
shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate  of  15  per 
centum: 

(9)  the  contract  excludes  bullc  cargo 
(except  liquid  bulk  cargoes,  other  than 
chemicals,  in  less  than  full  shipload  lots) 
and  forest  products  in  an  unfinished  or 
semifinished  state:  and 

(10)  the  contract  shipper  is  permitted  to 
utilize  competing  services  for  5  per  centum 
or  less  of  the  shipper's  tonnage  that  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  the  loyalty  obliga- 
tion. 

(b)  TRXATMEm  or  Cowtract  Not  im  Con- 
roRMiTY.— Utilization  of  a  loyalty  contract 
that  does  not  conform  with  each  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  is  a  violation  ex- 
clusively of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  EXEMPTION  FROM  ANTITRUST  LAWS. 

(a)  The  antitrust  laws  do  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  agreement  that  has  been  filed 
under  section  5  and  has  become  effective 
under  section  6,  or  is  exempt  under  section 
18  from  any  requirement  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  activity  or  agreement  within  the 
scope  of  this  Act,  whether  permitted  under 
or  prohibited  by  this  Act,  undertaken  or  en- 
tered Into  with  a  reasonable  basis  to  con- 
clude that  (A)  it  is  pursuant  to  an  agree- 


ment on  file  with  the  Commiaalon  and  in 
effect  when  the  activity  took  place,  or  (B)  It 
is  exempt  under  section  18  from  any  fOing 
requirement  of  this  Act: 

(3)  any  loyalty  contract  or  any  activity 
pursuant  to  a  los^ty  contract; 

(4)  any  agreement  or  activity  that  relates 
solely,  to  ocean  or  through  transportation 
services  within  or  between  foreign  countriea, 
whether  or  not  via  the  United  SUtea; 

(5)  any  agreement  or  activity  concerning 
the  foreign  inland  segment  of  through 
transportation  that  is  part  of  transportation 
provided  in  a  United  States  import  or 
export  trade: 

(6)  any  agreement  or  activity  with  a  ship- 
per's council  organized  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country  and  operating  exclusively 
outside  the  United  States,  even  when  that 
agreement  or  activity  affects  cargo  trans- 
ported in  a  United  States  import  or  export 
trade; 

(7)  any  agreement  or  activity  to  provide  or 
furnish  wharfage,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other 
terminal  facilities  exclusively  outside  the 
United  SUtes; 

(8)  subject  to  section  21(eK2),  any  agree- 
ment, modification,  or  cancellation  ap- 
proved by  the  Conunission  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  under  section  15  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  or  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 14(b)  thereof,  and  any  properly  filed 
and  published  tariff  rate,  charge,  classifica- 
tion, rule,  or  practice  implementing  that 
agreement,  modification,  or  cancellation. 

(9)  Joint  ventures  established  by  small 
shippers  to— 

(A)  consult  and  confer  with  any  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conferece  regarding  gen- 
eral rate  levels,  charges,  classification,  rules, 
practices,  or  services;  and 

(B)  combine  cargo  with  1  or  more  small 
shippers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  time- 
volume  rates  and  services  contracts  with 
ocean  common  carriers.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  a  small  shipper  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  any  shipper  who  is  in  the 
normal  course  of  its  business  (including  any 
business  conducted  by  a  parent  corporation 
or  subsidiary  that,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
either  controls  or  is  controlled  by  such  ship- 
per) ships  in  international  ocean  transporta- 
tion an  annual  average  of  no  more  than  35. 
40-foot  containers  a  month. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  extend  antitrust  im- 
munity- 

(1)  to  any  agreement  with  or  among  air 
carriers,  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers,  or 
common  carriers  by  water  not  subject  to 
this  Act  with  respect  to  transportation 
within  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  to  any  discussion  or  agreement  among 
common  carriers  that  are  subject  to  this  Act 
discussing  the  inland  divisions  (as  opposed 
to  the  inland  portions)  of  through  rates 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

(c)(1)  Any  determination  by  any  agency  or 
court  that  results  in  the  denial  or  removal 
of  the  immunity  to  the  antitrust  laws  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  remove  or 
alter  the  antitrust  immimity  for  the  period 
before  the  determination. 

(2)  No  person  may  recover  damages  under 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act,  or  obtain  in- 
junctive relief  under  section  16  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  for  conduct  that  is  prohibited  by 
this  Act. 

SEC.  <.  TARIFFS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Except  with  regard  to  bulk  cargo  and 
forest  products  in  an  unfinished  or  semifin- 
ished state,  and  recyclable  or  recycled 
metals  and  metal  bearing  materials,  waste 
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paper  or  paper  waste,  each  common  carrier 
and  conference  shaU  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  keep  open  to  pubbc  inspection, 
tariffs  showing  aU  iU  rates,  charges,  classifi- 
cations, rules,  and  practices  between  all 
points  or  ports  or  its  own  route  and  on  any 
through  transporUtion  route  that  has  been 
established.  However,  conunon  carriers  shall 
not  be  required  to  sUte  separately  or  other- 
wise reveal  in  tariff  filings  the  Inland  divi- 
sions of  a  through  rate.  Tariffs  shall— 

(A)  plainly  Indicate  the  places  between 
which  cargo  wiU  be  carried; 

(B)  list  each  classification  of  cargo  in  use; 

(C)  set  forth  the  level  of  freight  forwarder 
compensation,  if  any.  by  a  carrier  or  confer- 
ence; ,     , 

(IX)  state  separately  each  terminal  or 
other  charge,  privilege,  or  facUity  under  the 
control  of  the  carrier  or  conference  and  any 
rules  or  regulations  that  in  any  way  change, 
affect,  or  determine  any  part  or  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  rates  or  charges;  and 

(E)  and  include  sample  copies  of  any  loyal- 
ty contract,  bill  of  lading,  contract  of  af- 
freightment, or  other  document  evidencing 
the  transportation  agreement. 

(2)  Copies  of  tariffs  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person  and  a  reasonable  charge 
may  be  assessed  for  them. 

(b)  Time-Volume  Rates.— Rates  quoted  in 
tariffs  may  vary  with  the  volume  of  cargo 
offered  over  a  specified  period  of  time. 

(c)  Service  Contracts.— An  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  may  enter 
into  a  service  contract  with  a  shipper  or 
shipper  joint  venture  to  provide  specified 
services  under  specified  rates  and  condi- 
tions, subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  Each  contract  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  confidentially  with 
the  Commission,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
concise  statement  of  its  essential  terms  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  made 
available  to  the  general  public  in  tariff 
format,  and  such  essential  terms  shall  be 
available  to  all  shippers  similarly  situated. 
The  essential  terms  shall  include— 

(1)  the  origin  and  destination  port  ranges 
in  the  case  of  port-to-port  movements,  and 
the  origin  and  destination  geographic  areas 
in  the  case  of  through  intermodal  move- 
ments: .,^,       . 

(2)  the  commodity  or  commodities  in- 
volved; 

(3)  the  minimum  volume; 

(4)  the  line-haul  rate; 

(5)  the  duration; 

(6)  service  commitments;  and 

(7)  the  liquidated  damages  for  nonper- 
formance, if  any. 

The  exclusive  remedy  for  a  breach  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subsection  is 
an  action  in  an  appropriate  court,  unless  the 
parties  otherwise  agree.  This  subsection 
does  not  affect  service  contracU  relating  to 
bulk  cargo  or  forest  products  in  an  unfin- 
ished or  semifinished  state. 

(d)  Rates.— No  new  or  initial  rate  or 
change  In  existing  rate  that  results  in  an  in- 
creased cost  to  the  shipper  may  become  ef- 
fective earlier  than  30  days  after  filing  with 
the  Commission.  The  Commission,  for  good 
cause  may  allow  such  a  new  or  initial  rate 
or  change  to  become  effective  in  less  than 
thirty  days.  Any  change  in  an  existing  rate 
that  results  in  a  decreased  cost  to  the  ship- 
per may  become  effective  upon  publication 
and  filing  with  the  Commission. 

(e)  Rmnios.- The  Commission  may.  upon 
application  of  a  carrier  or  shipper,  permit  a 
common  carrier  or  conference  to  refund  a 
portion  of  freight  charges  collected  from  a 


shipper  or  to  waive  the  collection  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  charges  from  a  shipper  if— 

(1)  there  is  an  error  in  a  tariff  of  a  clerical 
or  administrative  nature  or  an  error  due  to 
inadvertence  in  failing  to  fUe  a  new  tariff 
and  the  refund  will  not  result  in  discrimina- 
tion among  shippers,  porte,  or  carriers; 

(2)  the  common  carrier  or  conference  has, 
prior  to  filing  an  wjpllcation  for  authority 
to  make  a  refund,  filed  a  new  tariff  with  the 
Commission  that  sets  forth  the  rate  on 
which  the  refund  or  waiver  would  be  based: 

(3)  the  common  carrier  or  conference 
agrees  that  if  permission  is  granted  by  the 
Commission,  an  appropriate  notice  will  be 
published  In  the  tariff,  or  such  other  steps 
taken  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
which  gives  notice  of  the  rate  on  which  the 
refund  or  waiver  would  be  based,  and  addi- 
tional refunds  or  waivers  as  appropriate 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  other  ship- 
ments in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  in  its  order  approving  the  appli- 
cation; and 

(4)  the  application  for  refund  or  waiver  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  within  180  days 
from  the  date  of  shipment. 

(f )  Form.- The  Commission  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  tariffs  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  published  and  fUed.  The  Commis- 
sion may  reject  any  tariff  that  U  not  in  con- 
formity with  this  section  and  its  regulations. 
Upon  rejection  by  the  Commission,  the 
tariff  is  void  and  iU  use  is  unlawful. 

SEC.  10.  CONTROLLED  CARRIERS. 

(a)  Controlled  Carrier  Rates.— No  con- 
trolled carrier  subject  to  this  section  shall 
maintain  rates  or  charges  in  its  tariffs  filed 
with  the  Commission  that  are  below  a  level 
that  is  Just  and  reasonable,  nor  shall  any 
such  carrier  establish  or  maintain  unjust  or 
unreasonable  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations in  such  tariffs.  An  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable classification,  rule,  or  regulation 
means  one  which  resulte  or  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  carriage  or  handling  of  cargo 
at  rates  or  charges  which  are  below  a  level 
which  is  Just  and  reasonable.  The  Commis- 
sion may,  at  any  time  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, disapprove  any  rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations  which  the  con- 
trolled carrier  has  failed  to  demonstrate  to 
be  Just  and  reasonable.  In  any  proceeding 
under  this  subsection,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  the  controUed  carrier  to  demon- 
strate that  its  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  just  and  reasonable. 
Rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations fUed  by  a  controlled  carrier  that 
have  been  rejected,  suspended,  or  disap- 
proved by  the  Conunission  are  void,  and 
their  use  is  unlawful. 

(b)  Rate  Standards.- For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  in  determining  whether  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
by  a  controlled  carrier  are  just  and  reasona- 
ble the  Commission  may  take  into  account 
appropriate  factors  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  whether— 

(1)  the  rates  or  charges  which  have  been 
filed  or  which  would  result  from  the  perti- 
nent classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  are 
below  a  level  which  is  fully  compensatory  to 
the  controUed  carrier  based  upon  that  carri- 
er's actual  costs  or  upon  its  constructive 
costs,  which  are  hereby  defined  as  the  costs 
of  another  carrier,  other  than  a  controlled 
carrier,  operating  slmUar  vessels  and  equip- 
ment In  the  same  or  a  similar  trade; 

(2)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  the  same  as  or  simi- 
lar to  those  filed  or  assessed  by  other  carri- 
ers in  the  same  trade; 


(3)  the  rates,  charges,  daaalfications. 
rules,  or  regulations  are  required  to  assure 
movement  of  particular  cargo  in  the  trade; 

or 

(4)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  are  required  to  main- 
tain accepUble  continuity,  level,  or  quality 
of  common  carrier  service  to  or  from  affect- 
ed ports.  „  ^   .*w 

(c)  ErncTrvE  Date  or  Ratd.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  9(d),  the 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations of  controlled  carriers  shall  not,  with- 
out special  permission  of  the  Commission, 
become  effective  sooner  than  the  30th  day 
after  the  date  of  filing  with  the  Commis- 
sion. Each  controlled  carrier  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Commission,  file,  within  20 
days  of  request  (with  respect  to  iU  existing 
or  proposed  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations),  a  sUtement  of  Justifi- 
cation that  sufficiently  details  the  con- 
troUed carrier's  need  and  purpose  for  such 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations upon  which  the  Commission  may 
reasonably  base  its  determination  of  the 
lawfulness  thereof. 

(d)  Disapproval  or  Rates.— Whenever  the 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regxilations 
filed  by  a  controUed  carrier  may  be  unjust 
and    unreasonable,    the    Commission    may 
issue  an  order  to  the  controUed  carrier  to 
show  cause  why  such  rat«s,  charges,  classifi- 
cations, rules,  or  regulations  should  not  be 
disapproved.  Pending  a  determination  as  to 
their  lawfulness  In  such  a  proceeding,  the 
Commission     may     suspend     such     rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
•  at  any  time  before  their  effective  date.  In 
the  case  of  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,    or    regulations    that    have    already 
become    effective,    the    Commission    may, 
upon   the   issuance  of   an   order   to  show 
cause,  suspend  such  rates,  charges,  classifi- 
cations, rules,  or  regulations  on  not  less 
than  60  days'  notice  to  the  controUed  carri- 
er No  period  of  suspension  under  this  sub- 
section   may    be    greater    than    180    days. 
Whenever  the  Commission  has  suspended 
any  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  under  this  subsection,  the  af- 
fected carrier  may  file  new  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  to  take 
effect  Immediately  during  the  suspension 
period    In    Ueu    of    the    suspended    rates, 
charges,    classifications,    rules,    or    regula- 
tlons-except    that    the    Commission    may 
reject  such  new  rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations  if  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  unjust  and  unreason- 

(e)  Presidential  Review.— Concurrently 
with  the  publicaUon  thereof,  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  transmit  to  the  President  any 
order  of  suspension  or  final  order  of  disap- 
proval of  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules  or  regulations  of  a  controUed  carrier 
subject  to  this  section.  Within  10  days  after 
the  receipt  or  the  effective  date  of  such 
Commission  order,  the  President  may  re- 
quest the  Commission  in  writing  to  sUy  the 
effect  of  the  Commission's  order  if  he  finds 
that  such  stay  is  required  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy  which  rea- 
sons shaU  be  specified  In  the  report.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  Commission  shaU  immediately  grant 
such  request  by  the  Issuance  of  an  order  in 
which  the  President's  request  shall  be  de- 
scribed. During  any  such  stay,  the  President 
shaU,  whenever  practicable,  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  .matter  in  controversy  by  negotia- 
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The  Commission  shall  issue  a  forwarder's  li- 
cense to  any  person  who— 

(1)  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
qualified  by  experience  and  character  to 
render  forwarding  services;  and 

(3)  furnishes  a  bond  in  a  form  and  amount 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  insure  fi- 
nancial responsibility  that  is  issued  by  a 
surety  company  found  acceptable  by  the 
United  States  E>epartment  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  St78PEiisiOH  OH  Revocation.— The 
Conunission  shall,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
suspend  or  revoke  any  license  if  it  finds  that 
the  ocean  freight  forwarder  is  not  qualified 
to  render  forwarding  services  or  that  it  will- 
fully failed  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  with  any  lawful  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  revoke  a  forwarder's  license 
for  faUure  to  maintain  a  bond  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (aK2). 

(c)  ExcKPnoH.— A  person  whose  primary 
business  is  the  sale  of  merchandise  may  for- 
ward shipments  of  that  merchandise  for  its 
own  account  without  a  license. 

(d)  COMTENSATION  OP  FORWARDERS  BY  CAR- 
RIXRS.— 

(DA  conunon  carrier  may  compensate  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  In  connection  with 
any  cargo  shipment  dispatched  on  behalf  of 
others  only  when  the  ocean  freight  forward- 
er has  certified  in  writing  that  it  holds  a 
valid  license  and  has  performed  the  follow- 
ing services: 

(A)  engaged,  booked,  secured,  reserved,  or 
contracted  directly  with  the  carrier  or  its 
agent  for  space  aboard  a  vessel  or  confirmed 
the  availability  of  that  space;  and 

(B)  prepared  and  processed  the  ocean  bill 
of  lading,  dock  receipt,  or  other  similar  doc- 
ument with  respect  to  the  cargo. 

(2)  No  common  carrier  may  pay  compen- 
sation for  services  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  more  than  once  on  the  same  cargo  ship- 
ment. 

(3)  No  compensation  may  be  paid  to  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  except  in  accord- 
ance with  a  tariff  filed  under  section  9(a). 

(4)  No  ocean  freight  forwarder  may  re- 
ceive compensation  from  a  common  carrier 
with  respect  to  any  shipment  in  which  the 
forwarder  has  a  direct  or  indirect  beneficial 
interest  nor  shall  a  common  carrier  know- 
ingly pay  compensation  on  any  such  ship- 
ment. 

SEC.  12.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

(a)  IM  Oekehal.- No  person  may— 

(1)  operate  under  an  agreement  described 
in  section  4  that  has  not  become  effective 
under  section  6,  or  that  has  been  suspended, 
disapproved,  or  canceled; 

(2)  operate  under  an  agreement  described 
in  section  4  except  in  accordance  with  its 
terms  and  any  modifications  to  the  agree- 
ment made  by  the  Commission;  or 

(3)  knowingly  and  willfully,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  means  of  false  billing,  false  clas- 
sification, false  weighing,  false  measure- 
ment, false  report  of  weight  or  measures,  or 
by  any  other  unjust  or  unfair  device  or 
means  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  ocean 
transportation  for  property  at  less  than  the 
rates  or  charges  that  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
plicable; 

(b)  Common  Carriers.- No  common  carri- 
er, including  a  Joint  venture,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  may— 

(1)  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive 
greater,  less,  or  different  compensation  for 
the  transportation  of  property  or  for  any 
service  in  connection  therewith  than  the 
rates  and  charges  that  are  specified  in  its 
tariffs; 


f -: 


(2)  rebate,  refund,  or  remit  In  any  manner, 
or  by  any  device,  any  portion  of  Its  rates 
except  in  accordance  with  its  tariffs; 

(3)  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any 
privilege,  concession,  equipment,  or  facility 
except  in  accordance  with  its  tariffs: 

(4)  allow  any  person  to  obtain  transporta- 
tion for  property  at  less  than  the  rates  or 
charges  established  by  the  carrier  in  its 
tariff  by  means  of  false  billing,  false  classlfl- 
cation,  false  weighing,  false  measurement, 
or  by  any  other  unjust  or  unfair  device  or 
means: 

(5)  retaliate  against  any  shipper  by  refus- 
ing, or  threatening  to  refuse,  cargo  space  ac- 
commodations when  available,  or  resort  to 
other  unfair  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
methods  because  the  shipper  has  patronized 
another  carrier,  or  has  filed  a  complabit,  or 
for  any  other  reason: 

(6)  make  any  unfair  or  unjustly  discrimi- 
natory contract  with  any  shipper  or  engage 
in  any  unfair  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
practice  against  any  shipper  or  port,  in  the 
matter  of — 

(A)  rates  or  charges; 

(B)  cargo  classifications; 

(C)  cargo  space  accommodations  or  other 
facilities,  due  regard  being  had  for  the 
proper  loading  of  the  vessel  and  the  avail- 
able tonnage; 

(D)  the  loading  and  landing  of  freight  in 
proper  condition;  or 

(E)  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
claims: 

(7)  employ  any  fighting  ship;  or 

(8)  offer  or  pay  any  deferred  rebates. 

(c)  Concerted  Action.- No  conference  or 
group  of  two  or  more  common  carriers, 
other  than  a  Joint  venture  operating  by 
itself,  may  collectively— 

(1)  boycott  or  take  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 
to  deal; 

(2)  utilize  a  device  or  means  that  unrea- 
sonably sets  conditions  or  otherwise  unrea- 
sonably restricts  the  ability  of  a  shipper  to 
select  an  ocean  common  carrier  in  a  compet- 
ing trade,  or  an  ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carri- 
er, 

(3)  unreasonably  restrict  the  employment 
of  intermodalism  or  other  technological  in- 
novations by  member  conunon  carriers; 

(4)  engage  in  any  predatory  practice  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  participation,  or 
deny  the  entry,  in  a  particular  trade  of  an 
ocean  common  carrier  not  a  member  of  the 
conference,  a  group  of  common  carriers,  an 
ocean  tramp,  or  a  bulk  carrier; 

(5)  negotiate  with  any  nonocean  carrier  or 
group  of  nonocean  carriers  (for  example, 
truck,  rail,  or  air  operators)  on  any  matter 
relating  to  rates  or  services  provided  to 
ocean  common  carriers  within  the  United 
States  by  such  nonocean  carriers:  Provided, 
That  this  prohibition  shall  not  prohibit  the 
setting  and  publishing  of  a  joint  through 
rate  by  a  conference.  Joint  venture,  or  an  as- 
sociation of  ocean  common  carriers  author- 
ized to  file  tariffs: 

(6)  deny  in  the  export  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  compensation  to  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  or  limit  the  amount 
thereof  to  less  than  W*  per  centum  of  the 
freight  charges; 

(7)  allocate  shippers  among  specific  carri- 
ers that  are  parties  to  an  agreement  or  pro- 
hibit any  carrier  that  is  a  party  to  the 
agreement  from  soliciting  cargo  from  any 
particular  shipper,  except  as  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  United  States  or 
the  importing  or  exporting  country,  or  as 
agreed  to  by  a  shipper  in  a  service  contract: 
or 


(8)  form  or  participate  in  a  net  profit  or 
Ion  pool  with  other  common  carriers  oper- 
atinc  in  the  same  trade. 

(d)   Coimoa    CARuns.    Ocean   Fuigbt 

FORWAROIU.  AMD  MAUm  TERMINAL  OPIRA- 

TORS.— No  common  carrier,  ocean  freight 
forwarder,  or  marine  terminal  operator 
may- 
CD  fall  to  establlBb,  observe,  and  enforce 
Just  and  reasonable  regulations  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  or  connected  with  receiving, 
h^firfiing.  storing,  or  delivering  property; 

(2)  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreason- 
able preference  or  advantage  to  any  particu- 
lar person,  locality,  or  description  of  traffic 
in  any  respect  whatsoever,  or  subject  any 
particular  person,  locality,  or  description  of 
traffic  to  an  unreasonable  refusal  to  deal  or 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage in  any  respect  whatsoever 

(3)  knowingly  disclose,  offer,  solicit,  or  re- 
ceive any  information  concerning  the 
nature,  kind,  quantity,  destination,  consign- 
ee, or  routing  of  any  property  tendered  or 
delivered  to  a  common  carrier,  ocean  freight 
forwarder,  or  marine  terminal  operator  con- 
sent of  the  shipper  or  consignee  if  that  in- 
formation— 

(A)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
dice of  the  shipper  or  consignee: 

(B)  may  improperly  disclose  its  business 
transactions  to  a  competitor;  or 

(C)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  preju- 
dice of  any  common  carrier. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  providing  such  informa- 
tion in  response  to  any  legal  process,  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  independent  neu- 
tral body  operating  within  the  scope  of  its 
authority  to  fulfill  the  policing  obligations 
of  the  parties  to  an  agreement  effective 
under  thte  Act.  Nor  shall  it  be  prohibited  for 
any  ocean  common  carrier  that  is  a  party  to 
a  conference  agreement  approved  under  this 
Act,  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent, 
or  employee  of  such  carrier  or  person,  or 
any  other  person  authorized  by  such  carrier 
to  receive  information,  to  give  information 
to  the  conference  or  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  agency  designated  by  the  con- 
ference, or  to  prevent  the  conference  or  its 
designee  from  soliciting  or  receiving  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  shipper  or  consignee  has 
breached  an  agreement  with  the  conference 
or  its  member  lines  or  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence has  breached  the  conference  agree- 
ment, or  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  statis- 
tics of  cargo  movement,  but  the  use  of  such 
information  for  any  other  purpose  prohibit- 
ed by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  pro- 
hibited: and 

(4)  boycott  or  take  any  other  concerted 
action  resulting  in  an  unreasonable  refusal 

to  deal. 

(e)  Ships  Documented  Under  united 
States  Flag.— If,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  actions  of 
carriera  or  foreign  govemmenU  have 
unduly  impaired  access  of  any  ship  docu- 
mented under  United  SUtes  flag  to  ocean 
trades  between  foreign  ports,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  suspend  the  tariffs  of  such  carri- 
ers or  the  national  lines  of  such  foreign  gov- 
emmenU, or  both,  in  trades  to  and  from 
United  States  ports,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  lS(bXD. 

9EC.  IS.  COMPLAINTS.  INVESTIGATIONS.  REPORTS. 
AND  REPARATIONS. 

(a)  Piling  of  Cobiplaints.- Any  person 
may  file  with  the  Commission  a  sworn  com- 
plaint alleging  a  violation  of  this  Act  and 


may  se^  reparation  for  any  injury  caused 
to  the  complainant  by  that  violation. 

(b)  Satibfaction  oh  Ihvbtioaiioh  OP 
Complaints.— The  Commission  shall  funiish 
a  copy  of  a  complaint  fOed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  person  named  therein  who 
shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  specified  by 
the  Commission,  satisfy  the  complaint  or 
answer  it  in  writing.  If  the  complaint  te  not 
satisfied,  the  Commission  shall  investigate 
it  in  an  appropriate  manner  and  make  an 
appropriate  order. 

(c)  Commission  Investigations.— The 
Commission  upon  its  own  motion  may.  in 
like  manner  and  with  the  same  powers,  in- 
vestigate any  conduct  that  it  believes  may 
be  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Special  Iwvestioations  or  Conduct 
Pursuant  to  Pooling  AraamENTS.— (D  The 
Commission,  upon  complaint  of  a  person, 
may  initiate  an  investigation  of  conduct 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  to  pool  or  appor- 
tion traffic  or  revenues,  or  establish  a  Joint 
venture,  with  other  common  carriers  operat- 
ing in  the  same  trade  if  it  believes  that  con- 
duct pursuant  to  the  agreement  substantial- 
ly reduces  competition  in  the  trade. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  cancel  or 
modify,  any  agreement  subject  to  investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  if  it  deter- 
mines that  conduct  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment substantially  reduces  competition  in 
the  trade  as  a  whole  unless  the  agreement— 

(A)  results  in  gains  in  efficiency  or  serv- 
ices that  outweigh  any  substantial  reduction 
in  competition;  or 

(B)  is  authorized  by  an  express  provision 
of  a  govemment-to-govemment  agreement 
or  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  govemment-to- 
govemment  agreement  in  effect  at  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  an  extension 
thereof; 

(C)  is  in  furtherance  of  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes  that  outweigh 
the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  in  pre- 
venting the  substantial  reduction  in  compe- 
tition; or 

(D)  permite  United  States  flag  carriers  to 
carry  cargo  of  the  importing  or  exporting 
foreign  sUte  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
available to  such  carrier,  or  available  only 
on  unequal  terms  by  reason  of  the  cargo  res- 
ervation laws  or  trading  practices  (govern- 
mental or  otherwise)  of  such  sUte,  provided 
that  such  agreement  Is  not  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory among  United  SUtes  flag  earn- 
ers. , 

(3)  The  sole  remedy  under  this  Act  for 
conduct  found  to  violate  paragraph  (2)  is 
cancellation  or  modification  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

(e)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall  make 
a  written  report  of  every  Investigation  made 
under  this  Act  in  which  a  hearing  was  held 
suting  its  conclusions,  decisions,  findings  of 
fact,  and  order.  A  copy  of  this  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  all  parties.  The  Commission 
shall  publish  each  report  for  public  infor- 
mation and  the  published  report  shaU  be 
competent  evidence  in  all  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(f)  Reparations.- For  any  complaint  filed 
within  3  years  after  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crued, the  Commission  shall,  upon  petition 
of  the  complainant  and  after  notice  and 
hearing,  direct  payment  of  reparations  to 
the  complainant  for  actual  Injury  (which, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  also  includes 
the  loss  of  interest  from  the  date  of  injury) 
caused  by  a  violation  of  this  Act.  Upon  a 
showing  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  activ- 
ity that  is  prohibited  by  section  12(b)  (5)  or 
(7)  or  section  12(c)  (1)  or  (4).  or  that  vioUtes 
section  12(a)  (I)  or  (2),  the  Commission  may 


direct  the  payment  of  additional  amounts: 
but  the  total  recovery  of  a  cmnplalnant  may 
not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  the  actual 
Injiuy.  In  the  case  of  injury  caused  by  an 
activity  that  is  prohibited  by  section 
12(bX6)  (A)  or  (B),  the  amount  of  the  Injury 
shall  be  the  difference,  plus  Interest  from 
the  date  of  the  injury,  l>etween  the  rate 
iwid  by  the  injured  shipper  and  the  most  fa- 
vorable rate  paid  by  another  shipper. 

(g>  Injunction.- In  connection  with  any 
investigation  conducted  under  this  section, 
the  Commission,  at  its  sole  discretion,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  conduct  in  violation  of  this  Act  after 
notice  to  the  defendant,  and  upon  a  deter- 
mination that— 

(D  the  Attorney  General  demonstrates 
substantial  likelihood  to  prevaU  on  the 
merits. 

(2)  irreparable  injury  would  otherwise 
occur. 

(3)  issuance  of  the  relief  requested  will  not 
unduly  harm  the  defendant  or  other  per- 
sons, and 

(4)  the  pubUc  interest  would  be  served. 

the  court  may  grant  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  preliminary  injunction  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  10  days  after  the  Com- 
mission has  issued  an  order  disposing  of  the 
issues  under  investigation.  Any  such  suit 
shall  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion resides  or  transacts  business. 

SEC  It.  SITBPENAS  AND  DISCOVERY. 

(a)  In  General.- In  Investigations  and  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  under  this  Act— 

(1)  depositions,  written  interrogatories, 
and  discovery  procedures  may  be  utilized  by 
any  party  under  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Commission  which  rules  and 
regulations,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
be  in  conformity  with  the  rules  applicable  in 
civil  proceedings  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes;  and 

(2)  the  Commission  may  by  subpena 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers.  documenU.  and 
other  evidence. 

(b)  Witness  Pees.— Witnesses  shall,  unless 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law,  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC.  IS.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Assessment  op  Pctaltt.— Whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act.  any  regu- 
lation issued  thereunder,  or  any  Commis- 
sion order  U  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a 
civil  penalty.  The  amount  of  the  civil  penal- 
ty, unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
may  not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  violation 
unless  the  violation  was  willfully  and  know- 
ingly committed,  in  which  case  the  amount 
of  the  civil  penalty  may  not  exceed  $25,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(b)  Taripp  Suspension.- 

(1)  For  any  violation  of  section  12(b)  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (4),  or  (8),  or  section  12(e),  the  Com- 
mission may  suspend  any  or  all  tariffs  of 
any  common  carrier,  or  that  common  carri- 
er's right  to  use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  confer- 
ences of  which  It  is  a  member,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  12  months. 

(2)  For  failure  to  supply  information  or- 
dered to  be  produced  or  compelled  by  subpe- 
na under  secUon  14,  the  Commission  may 
suspend  any  or  all  tariffs  of  any  common 
carrier,  or  that  common  carrier's  right  to 
use  any  or  all  tariffs  of  conferences  of 
which  it  is  a  member. 
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(b)  RsvnaAL  or  SuaPDraioM  or  Orsbrs.— 
The  Commission  may  reverse,  suspend,  or 
modify  any  order  made  by  It.  and  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  a  proceeding  may 
grant  a  rehearing  of  the  same  or  any  matter 
determined  therein.  No  rehearing  shall, 
except  by  special  order  of  the  Commission, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  such  order. 

(c)  EiiroRcoiKirT  or  Nohreparation 
Orders.— In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of 
the  Commission,  or  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Commission  subpena.  the  Commis- 
sion, or  any  party  injured  by  such  violation, 
or  the  Attorney  General  may  seek  enforce- 
ment by  any  United  SUtes  district  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties.  If,  after 
hearing,  the  court  determines  that  the 
order  was  properly  made  and  duly  Issued,  it 
shall  enforce  the  order  by  an  appropriate 
injunction  or  other  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise. 

(d)  EHTORCEMKirr  OF  Reparation  Order.— 
(1)  In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission  for  the  payment  of  reparation, 
the  person  to  whom  the  award  was  made 
may  seek  enforcement  of  the  order  in  any 
United  States  district  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties. 

(2)  In  any  United  States  district  court  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  and  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable 
for  costs,  nor  for  the  costs  of  any  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  proceedings,  unless  they 
accrue  upon  his  appeal.  A  petitioner  in  a 
United  States  district  court  who  prevails 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  suit. 

(3)  All  parties  in  whose  favor  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  an  award  of  reparation  by  a 
single  order  may  be  Joined  as  plaintiffs,  and 
all  other  parties  in  the  order  may  be  Joined 
as  defendante.  in  a  single  suit  in  any  district 
in  which  any  one  plaintiff  could  maintain  a 
suit  against  any  one  defendant.  Service  of 
process  against  any  defendant  not  found  in 
that  district  may  be  made  in  any  district  in 
which  is  located  any  office  of.  or  point  of 
call  on  a  regular  route  operated  by,  that  de- 
fendant. Judgment  may  be  entered  in  favor 
of  any  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  liable 
to  that  plaintiff. 

(e)  Statute  of  Limitations.— Any  action 
seelting  enforcement  of  a  Commission  order 
shall  be  fUed  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  violation  of  the  order,  or  1  year  after 
the  date  the  violation  Is  known  or  reason- 
ably should  have  been  luiown. 

(f)  Enforcement  of  Nonreparation 
Orders.— In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of 
the  Commission,  or  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Commission  subpena,  the  Attorney 
General  or  any  party  injured  by  such  viola- 
tion may  seek  enforcement  by  any  United 
States  district  court  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  parties.  If.  after  a  hearing,  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  order  was  properly  made 
and  duly  Issued.  It  shall  enforce  the  order 
by  an  appropriate  injunction  or  other  proc- 
ess, mandatory  or  otherwise. 

(g)  Impact  Reports.— The  Commission 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  for 
the  preparation  of  impact  reports  pursuant 
to  section  6362(b)  of  title  42,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

SEC.  17.  REPORTS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

(a)  Reports.— The  Commission  may  re- 
quire any  common  carrier,  marine  terminal 
operator,  or  ocean  freight  forwarder,  or  any 
officer,  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof,  to  file  with  it  any  periodi- 
cal or  special  report  or  any  account,  record, 
rate,  or  charge,  or  memorandum  of  any 


facts  and  transactions  appertaining  to  the 
business  of  that  common  canter,  marine 
terminal  operator,  or  ocean  freight  forward- 
er. The  report,  account,  record,  rate,  charge, 
or  memorandum  shall  be  made  under  oath 
whenever  the  Commission  so  requires  and 
shall  be  furnished  in  the  form  and  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  CommisslcHt. 
Conference  minutes  and  self-policing  re- 
ports required  to  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  not  be  released  to  third  parties  or 
published  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  Certification.— The  Commission  shall 
require  the  chief  executive  officer  of  every 
ocean  common  carrier  and,  to  the  extent  it 
deems  feasible,  may  require  any  shipper, 
consignor,  consignee,  non-vessel-operating 
common  carrier,  marine  terminal  operator, 
ocean  freight  forwarder,  or  broker  to  file  a 
periodic  written  certification  made  under 
oath  with  the  Commission  attesting  to— 

(Da policy  prohibiting  the  payment, solic- 
iUtlon,  or  receipt  of  any  rebate  that  Is  un- 
lawful under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  fact  that  this  policy  has  been  pro- 
mulgated recently  to  each  owner,  officer, 
employee,  and  agent  thereof; 

(3)  the  deUils  of  the  efforts  made  within 
the  company  or  otherwise  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect illegal  rebating:  and 

(4)  full  cooperation  with  the  Commission 
in  its  investigation  of  illegal  rebating  or  re- 
funds in  United  SUtes  foreign  trades  and  In 
its  efforts  to  end  those  illegal  practices. 
Failure  to  fUe  a  certification  shall  result  in 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  day  the  violation  continues. 

SEC  18.  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  Commission,  upon  application  or  on 
Its  own  motion,  may  by  order  or  rule 
exempt  for  the  future  any  specified  activity 
or  class  of  agreements  subject  to  this  Act 
from  any  requirement  of  this  Act,  If  It  finds 
that  the  exemption  will  not  substantially 
impair  effective  regulation  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  Is  not  likely  to  result  in  any  signifi- 
cant lessening  of  competition  In  any  trade 
serving  the  United  SUtes  in  which  ocean 
common  carriers  operate.  The  Commission 
may  attach  conditions  to  any  exemption 
and  may,  by  order,  revoke  any  exemption. 
No  order  or  rule  of  exemption  or  revocation 
of  exemption  may  be  issued  unless  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  has  been  afforded  interest- 
ed persons  (who.  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, include  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States). 
SEC.  i>.  regulations. 

The  Commission  may  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  20.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

No  later  than  2  years  after  the  effective 
day  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  CSeneral 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of,  and  make  recommendations 
concerning,  the  regulation  of  international 
ocean  shipping  by  common  carriers.  Such 
comprehensive  study  shall  specifically  ad- 
dress— 

(1)  various  options  of  deregulation  of  the 
international  ocean  shipping  industry,  with 
reference  to  their  ability  to  promote  an  effi- 
cient, stable,  and  competitive  United  SUtes 
common  carrier  fleet; 

(2)  the  opportunities  for  harmonizing 
United  SUtes  policy  toward  international 
ocean  shipping  with  the  policies  of  our 
major  trading  partners; 

(3)  the  system  for  determining  tariffs 
based  on  the  classification  of  goods  and  Its 
role  in  a  deregulated  International  ocean 
shipping  industry;  Including  the  most  effec- 
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Uve  method  for  fl»T»ina»ng  unnecessary  the  extent  it  deems  feasible,  may  require  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  once 

cargo  claaiftcatlons  as  a  basis  for  establish-  any  shipper,  consignor,  consignee,  forward-  again  exhibited  his  understanding  and 

ing  tariffs  and  the  feasibility  of  establishing  er.  broker,  other  carrier  or  other  Penon  yiHb  responsibility  not  only  to  his  con- 

a   single    tariff    by    each    conference    or  subject  to  this  Act,"  and  substituting  "The  ^ijuents  but  to  the  Senate.  He  has 

common  carrier  for  aU  cargoes  shipped  in  <^?'°'1»«'°?  "">;•  ^.^^^^f*^^  "^^^I;^^  handled  himself  in  an  effective  and  de- 

^thfrote^the  antitrust  laws  in  the  subject  to  this  Act.":  more  effective,  we  might  have  been 

inltirSoS^£i^l^  iSSry  ISd  th5^  d'o)  in  secUon  22  by  striking  subsectton  tied  up  infUlbustor  for  days, 

impact  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  na-  <c):              ^.      «     ,  »».        .    ,  ♦».-  «—  *^-  METZENBAUM.   May  I  say  a 

^^  (11)  in  section  26,  at  the  end  of  the  first  ^^^  altiont  the  management  of  this 

(5) 'the  impact  of  the  "rules  of  competi-  '^^^■^l^^"'^t"^J^/^'l';^r  a.^  bill? 

Uon"  being  considered  by  our  trading  part-  <">  ^  f^iJSt  ^Jth.' itS^^b^^dlS^  »4r.  BAKER.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 

ners  and  their  reUtlonship  to  the  trend  in  r°l^"'^l  ?!f?.!  °'  '**^  ^"^^  ■  ^"^  ^"^  Oregon  requested  e^ual  time, 

the  developing  world  toward  structured  car-  ^J^ta^ll^tron  32(a),  by  striking  "and  sec-  °S»SSiAUM.   Thfe   Senator 

farthT'imnact  dereaulation  may  have  on  tlon  44";  and  from  Oregon  handled  this  bill  with 
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(7)  the  size  of  the  United  SUtes  liner  J^l^^i^J^,t^J^i^^^°^£c  connection  with  this  matter.  I  will  not 
fleet,  by  number  and  cargo  capacity,  which  "{ijf  jf^^^S^  change  my  views  with  respect  to  it,  but 
each  option  may  produce:  and  striking  after  subeecUon  (d)  the  foUow-  I  do  commend  him  in  every  way  on  the 
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SEC    21.    REPEALS    AND    CONFORMING    AMEND-  thorized  and  directed-  ,  ^^^^ 
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Shipping  Act,  1016:                                          thorized  and  directed— ".                majority  leader  will  inform  the  Senate 
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Sec.  18(b) 46  U.S.C.  817(b)  approved  or  Ucenses  previously  Issued  by  Mr.   BAKER.   Yes.   I   mteno   lo   ao 

Sec.  18(c) 48  U.S.C.  817(c)  ^j,g  Commission  shall  continue  in  force  and  that. 

Sec.  26 46  U.S.C.  825  ^jj^^  ^  jj  approved  or  issued  under  the  Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

Sec.  44 46  U.S.C.  841b  provisions  of  this  Act:  and  all  new  agree-  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920:  ments.  contracts,  and  modifications  to  exist-  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Sec  20        ......................          41  BUI.  wo  j^g    pending,  or  new  contracts  or  agree-  j^    BAKER.  Mr.  President,   in  re- 

*'lS''m(^'^^...^  46  U.S.C.  1122(e)  ments  shall  be  considered  under  the  provi-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^  „j   ,^^  ^istin- 

Sec!  214 ....:::::.: 46 U.S.C.  1124  "^^I^Iv^osProvisions -  gulshed  minority  leader,  this  is  one  of 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  ^^^    Notwithstanding    section    9(c).    each  those  happy  circumstances  when  I  can 

„Actof  ^'*1=                             onstjit  7S2  service  contract  entered  into  by  a  shipper  report  that  we  are  ahead  of  schedule. 

Sec-  iw'8 "^  °^^-  '^'  and  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  conference  indeed,    on    my    private    notepad    on 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Ship-  ^^{0^  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  ^hjch  i  keep  track  of  matters  at  hand, 
ping  Act,  1916  (39  SUt.  728),  as  amended  (46  ^^^y  remain  in  fuU  force  and  effect  and  ,  j^  suspected  that  we  would  still  be 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows:  J^^^  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  „ '7t,p%hiDninB  biU  today   tomorrow 

(1)  in  section  1  by  striking  the  definition  ^uat  subsection  until  15  months  after  the  on  the  sn^PP^f, '""• '^y- ^™°„°^^ 
■controlled  carrier";  ^te  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  "l^  ^°iS^^? '?°t*Lh  h^  tS  fJ^ 

(2)  in  sections  14,  15,  16,  20,  21(a),  22,  and  (j)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  to- 
45  by  striking  "common  carrier  by  water"  j^  gh^ll  not  affect  any  suit  filed  before  the  morrow  we  might  take  up  the  commit- 
wherever  it  appears  in  those  sections  and  ^f^  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  tee  budget  resolutions  duly  reported 
substituting  "common  carrier  by  water  in  sec  11.  effective  date.  from  the  Rules  Committee.  I  will  not 
intersute  commerce";  ^his  Act  shaU  become  effective  180  days  presimie  to  ask  the  minority  leader  to 

(3)  in  section  14,  first  paragraph,  by  strik-  ^^^^r  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  aoorove  that  at  this  time  since  it  will 
ing  "or  a  port  of  a  foreign  country  ;  section  19  shaU  become  effective  upon  en-  _lT  ,         waiver  of  the  3-day  rule  and 

^"JrSThJ\^'S.-^;^''hS,lSf'  •"^"••ooRTON    Mr    President    .  S^entTSk?«  up  nef  thst^c.- 

r,'r='r,s„.  p.^,..  .,  jn^^S   '  ^tSs.s7Sfr.^'nroiSeSs 

striking  "(including  changes  in  special  rates  '^"®  °*H?'^,P?^°t  «,««  t^  lav  that  and  are  thrashed  out  in  the  commit- 

and  charges  covered  by  section  14b  of  this  Mr.  McCLDRE.  I  move  to  lay  tnat  ^^^    ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^  ^^jjjg  ^ 

Act  which  do  not  involve  a  change  in  the  motion  on  the  table.  j      ^       ^          ^  proceed  to  the 

spread  between  such  rates  and  charges  and  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  **^Jjg'^^on  ^f  those  matters  tomor- 

the  rates  and  charges  applicable  to  noncon-  agreed  to.  Z~~  j.   _.„   ^p   that    tomorrow   and 

tract  shippers)"  and  also  "With  the  pubUca-  "Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  £0W.   It  ^^^  ,[^  '|'*\  ^°"^X?J  th^t 

tlon  and  fuLg  requirements  of  section  18(b)  ^^  "^  ^ore  record  votes  today.  Thursds^  *°"if  J^L^ft  «iT^!Sfo^nw 

hereof  and";  Mr  T>rpsldpnt  I  wish  to  take  this  op-  or  maybe  we  can  do  it  all  tomorrow. 

(6)  in  section  15,  sixth  paragraph,  by  strik-  JJfu^f  g  jJngr^iSate^  ofThS  But  in  any  event,  my  first  answer  to 
ing  ".  or  permitted  under  section  14b,"  and  P°jJ^7,i?  ^e^JoedSous  maiSg^  the  minority  leader  is  that  if  we  can 
tathe  seventh  paragraph,  by  striking  "or  of  ^  InH  l^andUne  ^f  thdTi^ttef^ta  clear  it.  I  would  hope  to  dispose  of  the 
»«^'o"i*^"-                 .                 V,.,    .  S^^J?L^t^r»^nri„^iontXv  les^  committee  resolutions  from  the  Rules 

(7)  in  section  16.  in  the  paragraph  desig-  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion  today.  1  es-  rr        ...           tomorrow 

nated  "First",  by  striking  all  after  "disad-  pecially  wish  to  express  my  apprecia-  ^^^JJ^l^"  ^Sf^'S^ment  I  would 

vantage  in  any  respect"  and  substituting  tlon  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  On  Thu^^ay'  »J^-  tl^Lie  to  v^  on 

"Whatsoever.";  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton).  This  is  the  hope  that  we  would  ?«  a°l«  *f^;^°f«  °" 

(8)  in  section  17  by  striking  the  first  para-  f^^^  „|jor  pjece  of  leglslation-not  the  Convention  on  International  E^- 
graph,  and  in  the  second  paragraph,  by  ^^  ^^^  j^^g  ^j  leglslation-the  first  positions  on  which  I  have  a  unanl- 
strtking  "such  carrier  and  every";  .        .^    j  legislation  he  has  han-  mous-consent  agreement  I  would  like 

(9)  in  section  21(b)  by  striking  "The  Com-  ^!i°'^^^^d  jt  W^^  Kreat  style  and  to  propound  lator. 

mission  shall  require  the  chief  executive  of-  died.  ««  <"**  "  J!"t\ufte^^^^  M  we  get  an  agreement.  Mr.  Presi- 

ficer  of  every  vessel  operating  common  car-  E^«  ?"J„^„^°"«J^^^Jttor  dent,     on     the     Montreal     protocols, 

rier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  and  to  participation  in  tnis  matter.  ««»»., 
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which  appear  to  be  possible,  although 
perhaps  not  ;  et  cleared.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  thK  Senate  go  out  then. 
after  we  cotkplete  our  business  on 
Thursday,  uni  U  Monday  next 

I  might  nf.  parenthetically,  that 
the  agreemen  t  we  are  trying  to  clear 
on  the  Monti  eal  protocols  would  pro- 
vide for  the  Jtenate  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  oi  i  Monday  next  and  take 
up  those  nutters,  have  a  time  for 
debate  equal  ly  divided,  perhaps  6 
hours  and  mi  ybe  as  short  as  4  hours, 
and  to  hav«  t  le  vote  on  the  resolution 
of  ratificatioi  on  Tuesday.  That  is.  to 
complete  the  debate  on  Monday  and 
then  to  have  1  hour  of  debate  provid- 
ed for  on  Tuesday,  with  the  vote  to 
occur  at  11  aj  0.  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Preside  at.  in  addition  to  that, 
next  weA  we  have  other  matters  that 
may  reach  ui  that  can  be  dealt  with. 
I^r  instance,  there  is  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental api  troprlations  bill  that  car- 
ries with  it  t  le  Jobs  bill.  If  that  does 
reach  this  bo  ly  and  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Commit  tee  is  ready  to  proceed.  I 
would  hope  »e  would  take  that  up 
next  week  as  veil. 

Mr.  Preside  it.  in  addition,  in  answer 
to  the  specific :  question  put  by  the  mi- 
nority leader,  let  me  report  to  him 
what  I  said  in  my  caucus  today. 

There  are  i  hree  major  items  that  I 
feel  we  mustj  deal  with  before  we  go 
out  for  the  Ekster  recess  on  March  25. 
We  have  to  d  sal  with  the  social  securi- 
ty bill  as  ai  d  when  it  reaches  this 
body.  I  am  a(  vised  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  <  lommittee,  Senator  Dole. 
that  he  hope  i  to  have  that  on  the  cal- 
endar here  on  the  15th  or  16th  of 
March.  I  am  committed  and  I  remain 
committed  tc  take  that  up  as  soon  as 
we  can.  But  I  there  is  a  requirement 
to  observe  th  e  provisions  of  the  3-day 
rule,  that  wjuld  mean  the  18th  or 
19th  of  Marc  h  before  we  can  reach  it. 
That  is  the  f  rst  item,  though  not  nec- 
essarily will  t  Hese  be  in  sequence. 

The  secon(  1  item  is  one  I  have  al- 
ready spokei  of,  the  Jobs  bill,  which 
will  be  imliec  ded  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  when  it  reaches  us 
from  the  Hquse  of  Representatives.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriatio  ns  Committee.  Senator 
HATnxLD,  an  1  he  has  indicated  that  he 
could  make  food  speed  on  that  when 
the  House  ifas  finally  acted.  That  is 
the  second 
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before  the  r«  cess. 


tem  we  must  deal  with 


The  third 


tem.  Mr.  President,  is  the 


UMI 


budget  reso  ution.  I  have  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
try  to  expeUte  the  first  concurrent 
budget  reso  ution.  I  believe  he  has 
communicat  ;d  that  desire  to  his  coun- 
terpart. Seiator  Chiles,  of  Florida, 
and  I  am  U  lid  that  they  are  making 
good  progress  on  the  reporting  of  a 
resolution  li  March.  If  we  receive  that 
in  March.  1  am  committed  to  try  to 
take  it  up  ai  soon  as  possible,  not  only 
for  the  purp  ase  of  expediting  the  busi- 


ness of  the  Senate,  but  also  because  it 
should  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  tn^g  to 
deal  with  the  several  bills  that  they 
must  deal  with  this  year,  since  we 
have  aU  13  of  them  that  we  will  deal 
with  in  view  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  extends  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year.  ,,     „_  . 

There  are  other  matters.  Bto.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
before  we  go  out  for  the  Easter  recess, 
but  I  do  not  have  my  list  in  front  of 
me  right  now. 

Some  that  come  to  mind  are  perhaps 
two  agriculture  bills,  the  PIC  bill,  and 
the  commodities  bills:  two  other 
urgent  supplementals  in  addition  to 
the  one  with  the  Jobs  bill;  two  nomina- 
tions that  have  or  may  have  reached 
the  Senate  that  we  might  be  able  to  do 
late  in  March.  The  Adelman  nomina- 
tion I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do 
before  the  middle  of  March  at  the  ear- 
liest and  maybe  not  until  after  the 
recess.  Then  the  Heckler  nomination, 
if  we  receive  it.  will  be  eligible  some- 
time in  March.  Neither  of  those  would 
interfere  with  the  Easter  recess,  but 
they  are  matters  that  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  as  and  when  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  general  over- 
view. The  summation  of  it.  in  response 
to  the  minority  leader's  question.  Is 
that  this  week  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete the  committee  resolutions  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee,  on  to- 
morrow and  Thursday,  if  necessary, 
and  a  treaty  on  international  exposi- 
tion on  Thursday,  which  will  require  a 
rollcall  vote,  I  am  sure. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  wiU  have 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow  or  not.  It  de- 
pends on  how  the  committee  resolu- 
tions make  their  way  through  this 
Chamber,  if  we  reach  them. 

Then  we  shall  try  to  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  the  Mon- 
treal Protocols  for  Monday,  a  vote  on 
Tuesday,  in  which  event,  we  shall  not 
be  in  on  Friday. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  looks  as  if  we 
will  not  have  a  late  day  today.  I  would 
not  expect  it  to  be  a  late  day  tomorrow 
or  Thursday  or  Friday;  come  in  on 
Monday,  do  the  Montreal  Protocols 
debate,  come  in  on  Tuesday  and  see 
how  soon  we  can  get  up  the  urgent 
supplemental  dealing  with  Jobs. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  perhaps  a 
longer  report  than  the  minority  leader 
wished,  but  that  is  at  least  all  I  know 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
agreeable  to  waiving  the  requirement 
for  the  3-day  rule  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution, but  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
an  agreement  that  there  will  be  no 
nongermane  amendments  offered  to 
any  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree.  I  shall  ask  my 
cloakroom  to  try  to  clear  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  lay  down 
the  budget  resolution  tomorrow  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  morning  busi- 


ness, with  the  provlslwi  that  no  non- 
germane  amendment  be  in  order  to 
any  of  the  several  sections  of  that  res- 
olution. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  leader. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  THANKS  AND 
APPRECIATION 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  kind  words.  I 
also  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have  been  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  number  of  debates 
in  my  short  period  of  time  here.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  real  pleasures 
which  I  have  had  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  able  to  discuss  an  issue 
of  significance  and  importance  in  a 
way  which  deals  with  the  issue  with 
an  individual  who  has  very,  very 
strong  feelings,  who  articulates  those 
feelings  very  well,  who  has  good  fsu;tu- 
al  backgroimd  for  everything  he  says. 
It  was  a  debate,  I  hope,  in  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  Senate.  I  look  forward 
to  more  of  them  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  the  future. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  should  also  like  to 
say  to  the  majority  leader  that  in  any 
bill  of  such  a  technical  nature  as  this, 
we  are  very,  very  much  dependent  on 
our  staffs.  The  Commerce  Committee 
staff,  including  Mr.  Kovach  and  Mr. 
White,  has  done  a  very,  very  fine  Job, 
as  has  Mr.  Hardy  of  the  minority 
staff. 

I  should  say  at  this  point  that  get- 
ting to  know  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE)  in  the  first  2  years  of  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  has  been  a  very  sig- 
nificant privUege  to  me  as  well. 

Mr.  Phillips  from  the  majority 
whip's  staff  has  played  a  very  impor- 
tant role. 

I  want  especially  to  thank  Peter 
Friedmann  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Cassie  Phillips  of  my  own  personal 
staff,  and  my  former  staff  member. 
Terry  Spilsbury.  for  the  untold  hours 
they  put  in  on  seeing  to  it  that  I  cov- 
ered this  well  and,  with  the  legislative 
aides  of  all  of  the  other  Senators,  im- 
derstood  the  nature  of  the  bill.  It  is 
due  to  them  largely  that  we  have  been 
successful  and  we  have  done  as  well  as 
we  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton on  having  done  a  very  fine  Job, 
demonstrating  ingenuity  and  skill  and 
great  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 
This  may  not  have  been  his  first  bill  to 
manage  on  the  floor— I  do  not  recall. 
In  any  event,  it  was  a  stellar  perform- 
ance. I  think  we  can  all  take  pride  in 
the  way  he  handled  the  bill. 


In  addition.  I  want  to  say,  to  his 
doing  a  good  job.  I  like  him  very 
much.  I  do  not  pass  that  encomium  on 
very  often.  I  say  that  about  the  major- 
ity leader  and  one  or  two  others.  I 
mean  that.  That  is  not  to  say  I  dislike 
anyone  aroimd  here,  but  I  like  this 
new  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
verify  that  the  minority  leader  does 
not  do  that  very  often.  I  commend  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  and 
say  that  that  is  a  very,  very  high  com- 
pliment. I  have  heard  very  few  of 
them  from  the  minority  leader.  The 
only  reservation  I  have  is  that  it 
sounded  terribly,  like  recruiting. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  very  cognizant  of  the 
compliments  he  has  received  and  is 
going  to  quit  while  he  is  ahead. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  compliment  Senator  BdxTZ- 
EHBAUM.  The  Senate  would  not  be 
what  it  is  without  Howard  Metz- 
ENBAUH.  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
him.  but  I  think  the  Senate  should 
have  a  Metzenbauh  always,  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other.  He 
makes  the  Senate  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  and  we  are  forced  to  give  more 
attention  to  legislation.  By  virtue  of 
people  like  Howard  Metzenbaum,  the 
Senate  gives  more  attention  to  contro- 
versial legislation.  He  has  the  courage 
to  stand  alone  if  need  be.  I  think  the 
Senate  is  in  his  debt  also. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  minority  leader.  I  have  often 
disagreed  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
but  I  constantly  admire  his  courage 
and  dedication  to  those  things  in 
which  he  believes  and  his  effectiveness 
in  espousing  them  here  on  the  floor.  I 
agree  we  always  need  a  Metzenbaum 
but,  at  the  risk  of  being  ungraciously 
facetious,  may  I  add  to  that,  but  only 
one  at  a  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  5  p.m..  in  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL  GUARANTEED  BUILD- 
DOWN  OF  NUCLEAR  FORCES 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Senators  Cohen  and  Nunn  in- 
troduced Senate  Resolution  57,  which 
calls  on  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  to  agree  that  while  START  is 
negotiated,  each  side  will  dismantle 
two  nuclear  warheads  for  every  new 
one  they  deploy.  The  Cohen-Nunn 
proposal  for  a  mutual  guaranteed 
builddown  of  nuclear  forces  is  one  of 
the  most  innovative  and  promising 
arms  control  proposals  to  be  presented 


to  the  Senate  in  many  years.  I  will 
invite  the  two  architects  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  testify  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  when  we  hold  hear- 
ings later  this  spring  on  the  United 
States-Soviet  nuclear  relationship. 

Although  Senate  Resolution  57  has 
largely  escaped  media  attention,  it  has 
already  garnered  an  impressive  degree 
of  support.  As  Senator  Cohen  has 
noted,  the  President  has  expressed 
"his  very  sincere  and  serious  interest 
in  pursuing  this  particular  concept." 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  DeLauer 
has  written  a  very  supportive  letter 
advising  Senator  Cohen  that,  "the 
thesis  that  newer  systems  should  be 
able  to  replace  older  ones  on  more 
than  a  one  to  one  basis  is  Just  what  I 
am  trying  to  bring  about."  And  on 
February  9,  Gen.  David  Jones,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
praised  the  resolution  in  congressional 
testimony,  saying  it  has  "the  elements 
of  something  much  more  in  long  term 
cuts  than  the  current  proposals." 
Senate  Resolution  57  now  has  15  co- 
sponsors,  including  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  Cohen-Nunn  proposal  is  attracting 
such  wide,  bipartisan  support.  First,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  nuclear  freeze  pro- 
posal, it  benefits  from  an  underlying 
concept  that  can  be  readily  grasped 
and  embraced  by  the  general  public. 
But  unlike  the  freeze,  which  regretta- 
bly would  sanction  each  side's  keeping 
every  nuclear  weapon  they  already 
have,  the  Cohen-Nunn  requirement 
for  "giving  up  two  to  get  one"  would 
immediately  start  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  down  the  road 
toward  real  weapons  reductions. 

Second,  the  resolution  would  permit 
the  United  States  to  proceed  with  es- 
sential strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
force  modernization.  These  programs 
are  needed  to  correct  military  vulnera- 
bilities and  provide  bargaining  lever- 
age in  on-going  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. If  Congress  agrees,  new  nuclear 
weapons  could  be  deployed,  but  only  if 
twice  as  many  existing  systems  are  re- 
tired. Under  the  Cohen-Nuim  concept, 
therefore,  vital  modernization  pro- 
grams would  lead  to  a  more  survivable 
and  hence  stable  nuclear  balance  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  far  lower  levels  of 
weaponry.  This  should  alleviate  the 
fear  of  many  freeze  advocates  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposed 
strategic  modernization  program  will 
prompt  an  unregulated  and  destabiliz- 
ing arms  buildup. 

Third,  most  of  the  procedures,  defi- 
nitions, and  counting  rules  already  la- 
boriously negotiated  with  the  Soviets 
in  SALT  could  be  readily  applied  in 
implementing  the  mutual  guaranteed 
builddown  proposal.  The  SALT  I  inter- 
im agreement,  which  each  side  still  ob- 
serves, provides  a  comprehensive  blue- 
print for  establishing  a  new  "old-for- 
new"  trade-off  regime.  For  example. 


the  United  SUtes  continues  to  retire 
one  older  Polaris  SLBM  launcher  for 
each  new  Trident  SLBM  launcher  it 
deploys,  and  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues to  dismantle  Yankee-class  SLBM 
launchers  to  make  room  for  newer 
Delta  and  Typhoon  SLBM  launchers. 

Under  the  Cohen-Nunn  approach, 
the  only  difference  would  be  one  of 
degree.  In  place  of  the  current  1-for-l 
exchange.  Senate  Resolution  57  would 
require  a  2-for-l  trade  off.  The  present 
SALT  I  rules  for  phasing  deployments 
with  dismantlements  could  be  main- 
tained, though,  and  the  SALT  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  (SCO 
could  be  empowered  to  oversee  the  im- 
plementation of  the  new  agreement. 

The  Cohen-Nunn  proposal  could  also 
draw  on  agreements  reached  in  SALT 
II  and  thereby  simplify  and  streamline 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  attaining  a 
new  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  example,  SALT  II  provides  estab- 
lished rules  for  coimting  and  limiting 
the  number  of  warheads  on  ballistic 
missiles  currently  deployed  or  under 
development.  The  treaty  also  contains 
a  number  of  other  prohibitions  and 
limitations,  such  as  a  ban  on  encrypt- 
ing treaty-related  telemetry,  which 
would  strengthen  enforcement  of  a 
mutual  guaranteed  builddown  accord. 
In  this  respect,  the  Cohen-Nunn  pro- 
posal Is  fully  consistent  with  President 
Reagan's  pledge  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  avoid  actions 
that  would  undercut  the  SALT  I  and 
II  agreements  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
demonstrate  the  same  restraint. 

Lastly,  the  Cohen-Nurm  concept 
would,  if  implemented,  fully  comple- 
ment START.  By  establishing  a  new 
interim  framework  for  reciprocal  and 
verifiable  reductions,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 57  would  promote  a  climate  of  re- 
straint and  trust  that  would  enhance 
the  prospects  for  success  in  START. 
Furthermore,  the  concept  is  entirely 
compatible  with  the  proposal  which 
our  START  negotiators  have  tendered 
in  Geneva. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  three  related 
questions.  First,  what  would  the  U.S. 
strategic  ballistic  missile  force  most 
likely  look  like  in  1989  if  the  Soviets 
were  to  accept  our  START  proposal? 
Second,  how  many  ICBM  and  SLBM 
warheads  would  have  to  be  dismantled 
under  the  Cohen-Nurm  2-for-l  rule  if 
the  United  States  deployed  new  strate- 
gic systems  to  meet  this  projected  in- 
ventory? Third,  what  niunber  and 
types  of  existirig  ICBM  and  SLBM 
warheads  would  the  United  States 
have  to  destroy  by  1989— independent 
of  Cohen-Nimn— to  meet  our  START 
proposal,  assuming  it  were  accepted? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
three  tables  which  address  these  ques- 
tions. 
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right  away.  Should  our  negotiators 
subsequently  come  home  with  a 
START  accord,  it  could  supersede,  and 
perhaps  accelerate,  reductions  which 
would    otherwise    occur    under    the 

Cohen/Nunn  interim  framework.    

Mr.  PERCY.  When  Senators  Cohb» 
and  NuwK  introduced  their  resolution 
last  month,  they  noted  that  many  de- 
tails remained  to  be  worked  out  and 
invited  comment  from  other  Senators. 
In  this  spirit,  and  with  respect  for 
their  leadership  in  originating  this 
concept,  I  would  like  to  suggest  several 
refinements  and  elaborations  which  I 
hope  the  Senators  might  consider  as 
debate  proceeds  on  their  resolution. 

First,  I  would  note  that  Senator 
CoHKH  indicated  considerable  flexibil- 
ity in  stating  that  "the  precise  ele- 
ments of  the  formula  could  be  crafted 
to  focus  narrowly  on  one  type  of  weap- 
ons mix  or  broadened  to  encompass  a 
range  of  nuclear  armaments."  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Senators  consider 
establishing  three  categories,  or  "bas- 
kets." with  different  counting  rules  for 
each  but  within  which  there  would  be 
complete  freedom  to  mix.  These  bas- 
kets are  designed  to  reflect  the  differ- 
ent nature  of  the  types  of  weapons 
systems  involved— intercontinental 
missiles,  bombers,  and  theater  nuclear 
weapons. 

Basket  One  would  include  ICBM's 
and  SLBM'S,  as  defined  in  SALT  II. 
Each  deployed  type  would  be  assumed 
to  carry  warhead  numbers  conforming 
to  SALT  II  specifications,  and  the  "2- 
for-l"  tradeoff  rule  would  apply  to 
warheads,  not  the  launchers  or  mis- 
siles themselves.  For  example,  deploy- 
ment of  1  MX,  with  its  10  SALT-ac- 
coiuitable  RVs.  or  one  new  type 
Soviet  ICBM  with  an  equivalent 
number  of  warheads,  would  require 
dismantlement  of  20  RVs  now  de- 
ployed on  SALT-accountable  ICBM  or 
SLBM  types. 

Basket  Two  should  apply  to  heavy 
bombers,  as  defined  in  SALT  II.  In 
this  case,  the  unit  of  account  should 
be  the  bomber  itself,  as  was  the  case  in 
SALT  II  and  corresponds  to  our  ap- 
proach in  START,  and  not  force  load- 
ings such  as  bombs.  SRAMS,  or 
ALCM's.  However,  the  SALT  II  count- 
ing rules  based  on  ALCM  range  and 
the  ALCM  fractionalization  limits 
could  be  kept  in  place.  Within  this 
basket,  each  side  would  have  to  dis- 
mantle two  existing  bombers  for  each 
new  bomber  it  deploys.  For  example, 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  retire  two 
Bear  or  Bison  bombers  to  deploy  one 
of  its  new  Blackjack  bombers. 

Basket  Three  would  cover  other  nu- 
clear weapons,  for  example,  short-  and 
intermediate-range  nuclear  systems, 
including  SLCM's.  GLCM's,  Backfire 
bombers,  nuclear  artillery  shells,  and 
other  battlefield  nuclear  devices.  Since 
verification  of  this  category  of  weap- 
ons would  be  more  difficult  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  other  two 
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baskets,  it  might  be  wise  to  Implement 
the  Mutual  Guaranteed  Bxillddown 
proposal  in  stages,  rather  than  wait 
for  a  comprehensive  agreement.  Such 
an  approach  would  correspond  to  our 
strategy  in  the  START  and  INP  nego- 
tiations, where  some  of  the  more  in- 
tractable negotiating  problems  have 
prudently  been  reserved  for  a  second 
or  third  phase  of  negotiations. 

My  second  recommendation  relates 
to  the  relationship  between  the 
Cohen/Nunn  proposal  and  START.  I 
would  suggest  that  upon  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  57,  the  President 
should  direct  Ambassador  Rowny  to 
give  priority  to  reaching  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  an  Interim 
dismantlement  agreement  that  would 
incorporate  the  basic  "2-for-l'*  trade- 
off criteria  established  in  the  Cohen- 
Nurm  proposal,  plus  whatever  refine- 
ments may  be  developed  as  Senate 
debate  on  the  resolution  proceeds. 
This  approach  would  obviously  require 
a  temporary  break  in  the  negotiations 
on  our  START  proposal.  But  this 
hiatus  would  be  well  worth  the  price 
if,  as  I  believe,  the  two  sides  could 
reach  quick  agreement  on  an  Interim 
agreement  that  would  take  us  in  the 
direction  that  we  both  seek.  By  focus- 
ing first  on  Baskets  One  and  Two  and 
folding  in  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  SALT  accords.  I  am  confident  that 
the  delay  in  negotiating  START  need 
not  be  lengthening. 

Once  the  mutual  guaranteed  build- 
down  agreeement  Is  in  place,  it  should 
serve  as  the  sole,  definitive  basis  for 
determining  United  States  and  Soviet 
arms  control  obligations  while  START 
is  negotiated.  This  new  interim  agree- 
ment shoiild  supersede  the  informal 
SALT  restraint  policy  which  has  more 
or  less  regulated  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  developments  the  past 
several  years.  To  insure  that  Soviet  in- 
centives for  serious  bargaining  in 
START  are  preserved,  I  would  also 
recommend  that  U.S.  compliance  with 
the  interim  builddown  accord  be  made 
contingent  on  good  faith  negotiations 
on  their  part.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  the  President 
with  the  traditonal  authority  to  with- 
draw from  the  agreement  should  he 
determine  that  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  so  re- 
quire. 

Last,  I  would  reconunend  that  the 
mutual  guaranteed  builddown  propos- 
al be  put  to  the  Soviets  as  a  draft  text 
which,  once  agreement  Is  reached,  can 
be  ratified  by  both  states  according  to 
their  constitutional  procedures.  Given 
the  comprehensive  and  technical 
natiu-e  of  the  proposal,  each  side's 
rights  and  responsibilities  should  not 
be  open  to  possible  misinterpretation. 
This  subject  is  too  grave  to  be  handled 
by  statements  and  declarations.  Simi- 
larly, the  interests  of  the  Constitution 
and  U.S.  law,  especially  section  33  of 
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the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  would  be  better  served  if  Congress 
formally  ^proves  an  arms  control 
agreeement  of  this  scope  and  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
like  to  again  pay  tribute  to  Senators 
CoHXN  and  Nuim  for  their  leadership 
In  bringing  this  imaginative  proposal 
before  the  Senate.  Prom  my  visits  to 
Illinois.  I  know  that  citizens  of  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  political  persua- 
sions are  mobilizing  as  never  before  on 
the  nuclear  weaix>ns  Issue.  Speaking 
with  virtually  one  voice,  millions  of 
Americans  are  demanding  that  we,  in 
Government,  act  now  to  reverse  the 
steady  accumulation  of  new  and 
deadly  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  both  sides.  I  believe  that  Senate  ap- 
proval of  Senate  Resolution  57  would 
go  a  long  way  in  reassuiing  our  con- 
stituents that  we  are  indeed  respond- 
ing to  their  heartfelt  concerns. 


MONTREAL  AVIATION 
PROTOCOLS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  asked  to  consider 
Montreal  Protocols  Nos.  3  and  4  and  to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  their 
ratification  by  the  United  States.  The 
protocols  provide  essential  reforms  of 
existing  international  aviation  agree- 
ments and  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
Americans  flying  beyond  our  shores. 
Rejection  of  the  protocols  serves  the 
interests  of  only  a  fraction  of  the  most 
wealthy  American  travelers  and  of  a 
small  group  of  aviation  litigation  spe- 
cialists. 

The  Montreal  Protocols,  with  the 
Senate  conditions  recommended  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  rep- 
resent a  comprehensive  package  of 
coverage  for  all  Americans  traveling 
on  international  flights.  This  package 
would  have  the  following  results: 

Raise  the  present  limit  on  most  re- 
coveries from  $75,000  to  at  least 
$320.000— and  even  higher  if  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  able  to  construct 
a  reasonable  supplemental  compensa- 
tion plaui  with  higher  levels; 

Provide  unlimited  hospital  and  medi- 
cal benefits  in  the  event  of  injury— 
without  regard  to  the  $320,000  level; 

Guarantee  recovery  for  damages 
without  the  need  to  prove  fault,  spe- 
cifically Including  acts  of  terrorism, 
war.  sabotage,  hijacking,  and  natural 
disasters; 

Assure  access  to  U.S.  courts  by 
American  citizens; 

Assure  cash  recoveries,  in  most 
cases,  within  6  months  of  an  accident 
rather  than  years  later; 

Reduce  legal  expenses  to  normal 
hourly  rates  rather  than  20  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  victims'  recoveries; 

Mandate  annual  review  of  the 
system  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  if 
the  system  proves  Inadequate; 


Assure  automatic  increases  In  liabil- 
ity levels  every  5  years  and  continued 
efforts  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate ever  higher  levels  of  airline  11- 
abUity; 

Preserve  international  consensus  on 
a  uniform  system  of  ccnnpensation 
which  would  protect  Americans  world- 
wide and  not  leave  some  citizens  to  the 
mercy  of  foreign  courts  and  very  low 
limits  on  recoveries. 

Most  Members  of  the  Senate  are  im- 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  U.S.  ratification 
of  the  Montreal  Protocols,  as  well  as 
the  complicated  history  of  the  negoti- 
ations which  led  up  to  their  conclu- 
sion. I  would  not  expect  most  of  my 
colleagues  to  become  experts  on  all 
these  issues  before  we  vote.  But  those 
who  feel  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
of  opponents  to  the  protocols  would 
do  well.  I  think,  to  try  to  reconcile 
those  argiiments  with  the  foUowlng 
three  points: 

First,  most  Americans  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  international  avia- 
tions accidents  during  the  past  two 
decades  have  been  compensated  with 
$75,000  or  less. 

Second,  during  the  same  time  period 
only  once  has  a  U.S.  court  determined 
that  an  airline  was  guilty  of  "willful 
misconduct,"  which  is  the  only  exist- 
ing test  for  exceeding  the  pesent 
$75,000  limit.  There  have  been  settle- 
ments at  a  higher  figure,  but  the  de- 
termination itself  is  virtually  never 
made. 

Third,  if  the  proposed  Montreal  Pro- 
tocol package  is  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  we  will  eventually  have  to  re- 
place it  with  a  similar  type  of  system. 

Let  me  now  elaborate  on  each  of 
these  points. 

1.  COKPENSATIOIf 

Despite  what  opponents  of  the  pro- 
tocols suggest,  during  the  past  two 
decades  the  actual  recoveries  of  inter- 
national accident  victims  are  most 
often  limited  to  $75,000  or  less.  During 
the  past  6  years,  in  fact,  recoveries  in 
international  aviation  accidents  have 
averaged  only  $65,200.  In  comparison, 
the  combined  system  represented  by 
the  Montreal  Protocols  and  supple- 
mental compensation  plan  would  pro- 
vide a  potential  $320,000  in  recovery. 
At  that  level,  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  settlements  resulting  from  recent 
domestic  and  international  accidents 
would  be  covered.  Furthermore,  the 
payouts  would  occur  much  more 
quickly  and  with  much  lower  legal 
fees. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
theory  of  compensation  through  liti- 
gation, the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  not  doing  particularly  well  by 
it.  We  may  read  from  time  to  time  of 
multimillion-dollar  lawsuits  filed  as  a 
result  of  aviation  accidents,  but  very 
few  of  those  actually  result  in  compa- 
rable recoveries,  and  even  some  of 
those  large  recoveries  are  in  cases  of 


injury  rather  than  death.  For  such 
cases,  there  would  be  no  limit  at  all  on 
the  hospital  and  medical  costs  recover- 
able under  the  proposed  system. 

Consider  how  the  present  system 
has  worked  in  the  most  recent  acci- 
dent for  which  data  is  available,  the 
1979  DC-10  crash  in  Chicago.  In  the 
first  6  months  after  that  crash,  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  258  cases  were 
settled.  Less  than  20  percent  were  set- 
tled within  1  year;  3  years  after  the  ac- 
cident, 40  percent  of  the  cases  remain 
unsettled.  Of  the  cases  that  have  been 
settled,  let  us  consider  how  some  of 
the  victims'  families  have  fared.  Of 
the  higher  settlements  reached  so  far. 
one  widow  received  over  $1  million,  of 
which  her  attorneys  received  nearly 
$400,000.  One  reporter  has  estimated 
that  this  amounted  to  somewhere  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $15,000  per  hour. 
Another  widow  received  $278,000  for 
herself  and  $33,000  for  each  of  her 
three  children,  but  paid  to  her  lawyers 
$172,000.  In  a  third  case,  a  widow  re- 
ceived $129,000  and  $12,500  for  each  of 
her  three  children,  while  the  attorney 
pocketed  $83,333.  In  a  fourth  case,  a 
widow  and  two  children  received 
$350,000,  compared  with  her  lawyers 
fee  of  $94,434.  Reacting  to  such  facts, 
a  presiding  senior  Federal  judge  tem- 
porarily halted  all  damage  payments 
to  review  their  fairness,  and  described 
the  existing  practices  as  "gouging," 
"shafting."  and  "seriously  out  of  line." 

But  such  contingent  fee  results  are 
not  uncommon.  Settlements  arrived  at 
under  these  typical  arrangements 
must  be  discounted  by  anywhere  from 
20  to  40  percent  to  arrive  at  the  actual 
recoveries  of  the  victims'  families.  And 
such  costs  do  not  even  factor  in  the 
costs  to  the  taxpayer  of  long,  drawn- 
out  proceedings  which  tie  up  judges, 
juries,  and  defendents*  counsel  for 
lengthy  periods  of  time. 

Therefore,  the  real  question  is  not 
whether  the  system  of  compensation 
provided  in  the  Montreal  Protocols  is 
ideal,  but  whether  it  is  better  than  the 
existing  alternative.  At  this  point,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  best 
available  statistics  on  accident  recover- 
ies over  the  past  5  or  6  years,  as  pro- 
vided to  the  committee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siun- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

COMPARISON  Of  RECOVERY  LEVELS  FROM  AIRUNE 
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Furthermore,  it  Is  obvious  that  air- 
lines lose  business  after  a  serious  acci- 
dent even  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
they  were  wilfully  at  fault.  The  com- 
petitive pressures  to  maintain  safety 
are  powerful  incentives  themselves. 
Removal  of  the  provision  for  excep- 
tions to  liability  limits  in  the  case  of 
wilful  misconduct  would  hardly  affect 
the  situation. 

3.  WORU>WIDB  COVERAGK 

Opponents  of  the  protocols  would 
have  us  believe  that  we  can  simply 
strip  away  the  Warsaw  system  on  our 
own  and  operate  without  an  interna- 
tional agreement  of  any  kind.  In 
effect,  they  suggest  that  U.S.  denun- 
ciation of  the  Warsaw  Convention 
would  lead  to  a  system  of  unlimited  li- 
ability, with  every  American  or  his 
surviving  family  being  able  to  bring  a 
case  in  a  U.S.  court  even  if  the  acci- 
dent itself  occurred  in  some  other  part 
of  the  world.  Furthermore,  they  assert 
that  operation  without  an  agreement 
would  pose  no  serious  problems  for 
Americans  and  no  problems  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  American  carri- 
ers, or  American  manufacturers. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that,  once  again,  this  theory  would  not 
survive  long  in  the  real  world.  Ameri- 
cans could  not  be  assured  of  getting 
into  a  U.S.  court.  They  are  not  always 
successful  under  the  present  system 
and  they  would  be  even  less  secure  in 
the  event  that  the  United  States  with- 
drew from  the  present  treaty  system 
entirely.  For  without  a  system  which 
provides  a  uniform  set  of  standards  on 
questions  of  jurisdiction— which  courts 
decide— choice  of  law— which  stand- 
ards control— and  damages— what  re- 
coveries people  are  entitled  to— Ameri- 
can citizens  would  force  a  maze  of 
legal  problems,  often  in  foreign,  unfa- 
miliar settings,  and  often  in  countries 
whose  limits  on  liabUity  are  much 
lower  than  even  the  $75,000  figure 
presently  applicable  on  flights  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  without  a  system  providing 
worldwide  protection  to  American 
travelers,  some  Americans  would  be 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

As  a  result,  the  advantages  of  main- 
taining a  uniform  system  would  very 
soon  lead  the  United  States  back  into 
a  system  very  much  like  the  modified 
system  we  are  proposing  in  the  proto- 
cols, except  that  the  credibility  and  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  would,  be 
seriously  undercut  by  our  failure  to 
approve  these  protocols,  since  they 
were  largely  the  result  of  a  U.S.  initia- 
tive in  the  first  place. 

We  will  be  prepared  to  go  further 
into  the  details  of  the  protocols  and 
the  reasons  for  them  when  the  floor 
debate  begins.  I  would  simply  con- 
clude. Mr.  President,  by  Including  a 
letter  which  encapsulates  the  com- 
ments made  by  a  number  of  prominent 
Americans  who  support  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  protocols. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SuproBTXSs  or  Ratificahoii 

An  Tram SPOKT  Associatioh 

OP  Amxrica. 
WaahingUm,  D.C.,  February  14, 1983. 
Hon.  Charucs  H.  Pkrcy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sewator  Percy:  Distinguished  lead- 
ers state  why  the  Montreal  Protocols  are 
worthy  of  your  support: 

"The  Montreal  Protocols  are  the  result  oi 
decades  of  effort  by  the  United  SUtes  to  im- 
prove the  existing  Warsaw  treaty  system 
.  .  .  and  that  agreement  represents  a  major 
diplomatic  success.  Failure  to  ratify  the 
Montreal  Protocols  would  seriously  under- 
mine our  credibility  in  the  international 
aviation  community."— George  Shultz,  Sec- 
retary of  State.  August  1982. 

"(The  Protocols)  provide  the  best  possible 
world-wide  protection  for  travelers  and  ship- 
pers. The  past  four  administrations  hav« 
been  convinced  that  these  instrumenU  are 
highly  desirable  amendments  to  a  treaty 
which  clearly  serves  the  best  interests  of 
U.S.  citizens  using  international  air  trans- 
portation."—Gerald  Ford,  former  President, 
June  1982. 

"The  bipartisan  support  for  the  Montreal 
Protocols,  as  demonstrated  by  three  differ- 
ent administrations,  is  easy  to  understand. 
The  Protocols  update  a  badly  outmoded 
system  of  airline  liability  .  .  .  The  United 
States  has  been  a  leading  force  in  negotiat- 
ing the  Montreal  Protocols  ...  I  strongly 
recommend  Senate  ratification."— Edmund 
Muskie.  former  Secretary  of  State.  June 
1982. 

"The  chief  beneficiary  of  the  Protocols 
will  be  the  American  consumer.  With  the 
Protocols  in  place,  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
air  crash  passenger  or  his  estate  will  recover 
more  swiftly  and  more  completely  than 
under  the  present  system— and  vastly  more 
so  than  under  the  conditions  that  might 
obtain  if  the  United  States  were  to  disap- 
prove the  Protocols  and  international  coop- 
eration in  this  realm  were  to  begin  to  unrav- 
ei."_Warren  Christopher,  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  SUte,  July  1982. 

"The  United  SUtes  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  the  development  of  uniform  rules  to 
govern  international  air  transportation.  It  is 
essential  that  American  travelers  and  ship- 
pers be  protected  by  worldwide  standardized 
rules.  Failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
treaties  it  has  long  sought  can  diminish  its 
future  effectiveness  in  promoting  uniform 
rules  for  international  aviation."— Drew 
Lewis.  Secretary  of  Transportation.  March 
1982. 

"The  United  States  has  long  been  the 
prominent  leader  among  nations  engaged  in 
international  civil  aviation.  It  is  vital  that 
we  reaffirm  our  leadership  in  this  area,  as 
that  role  today  faces  serious  challenges 
from  abroad."— James  Baker,  Chief  of  Staff. 
The  White  House,  Jui.e  1982. 

"The  Montreal  Protocol  No.  3  should  be 
ratified  for  several  compelling  reasons  ...  a 
plaintiff  will  not  need  to  prove  fault  .  .  . 
this  will  not  require  the  lengthy  litigation 
often  needed  to  prove  fault.  Under  the  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Plan,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  CAB  .  .  .  passengers 
will  also  have  the  benefit  of  a  settlement  in- 
ducement clause  ...  to  settle  all  compensa- 
tion disputes  within  6  months.  Finally,  in- 
jured passengers  will  be  able  to  secure  pay- 
ment for  imllmlted  medical  cost .  .  .  without 


waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  what  could  be 
a  lengthy  trial."— Morris  Harrell.  President, 
American  Bar  Aasociation,  September  1983. 

"One  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Mon- 
treal ProtooolB  is  that  they  establish  an  un- 
complicated and  cost  efficient  means  of  set- 
tling claims  ...  In  moat  cases,  recovery  will 
occur  in  less  than  six  months  of  the  leas  and 
generally  will  not  require  expeiudve  legal 
feet  that  often  reduce  accident  awards  by  a 
third  or  more.  Recovery  limits  under  the 
Montreal  Protocols  are  four  times  the 
present  limits  and,  because  of  lower  legal 
costs  and  speedier  settlement,  the  amoimt 
recovered  will  be  worth  even  more  to  claim- 
ants."—William  Coleman,  former  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  July  1982. 

"The  Department  of  Justice  supports  the 
ratification  of  these  Protocols.  Indeed,  the 
failure  to  ratify  these  Protocols  would  be 
counterproductive  in  that  it  would  leave  in 
place  an  outmoded  compensation  plan  with- 
out the  foreseeable  prospect  of  increased 
limits."- Robert  McConnell,  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  Department  of  Justice,  Sep- 
tember 1982. 

"•  •  •  the  Protocols  have  received  wide 
support  from  the  great  majority  of  foreign 
govenunents  .  .  .  Several  nations  have  al- 
ready ratified  or  taken  steps  to  ratify  the 
Protocols.  Most  others  are  eager  to  do  so. 
but  are  waiting  for  the  lead  from  the  USA 
.  .  .  The  ICC  is  extremely  concerned  that 
non-ratification  by  the  U.S.  may  let  the 
Warsaw  system  collapse.  This  would  create 
an  absolute  confusion  regarding  liability  in 
international  air  transport  and  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  traveling  public  .  .  .  the 
ICC  is  convinced  that  the  Montreal  Proto- 
cols ...  is  the  best  that  can  realistically  be 
achieved  at  the  present  time."— Carl-Henrik 
Winqwist,  Secretary  General,  International 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  May  1982. 

"Over  the  years,  (the  Warsaw)  system  of 
liability  did  not  prove  conducive  to  a  quick 
settlement  of  claims  and  frequently  led  to 
costly  litigation  which  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  victims  or  of  the  air  carriers. 
The  (Montreal  Protocol)  system  .  .  .  would 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  claims  without 
such  costly  litigation  and  many  of  the 
present  problems  would  disappear."— Study 
by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation (A  Specialized  Agency  of  the  United 
Nations). 

The  nation's  airlines  join  these  eminent 
world  leaders  in  urging  advice  and  consent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WUXIAM  J.  BORHOP, 

Senior  Vice  President, 

Government  Affairs. 


VIETNAM    VETERANS:    CONDUCT 

OF     AGENT     ORANGE     STUDY 

SHIFTED  TO  CDC 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
VA  has  recently  taken  an  Important 
and  positive  step  toward  producing 
credible  scientific  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  long-term  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  agent  orange. 

On  January  14,  the  VA's  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director,  Dr.  Donald  Custis,  in- 
formed me  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  the  VA  had  formally 
transferred  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control— CDC— in  Atlanta  the  epide- 
miological study  of  Vietnam  veterans 
mandated  by  Congress  in  1979. 


Since  early  1978  when  questions 
about  the  possible  long-term  health 
effects  in  humans  of  exposure  to  agent 
orange  first  came  to  national  atten- 
tion, Vietnam  veterans,  their  loved 
ones,  and  others  have  been  anxious  to 
find  answers  to  those  questions. 

In  December  1979,  Congress  passed  a 
provision  of  which  I  was  the  Senate 
author— enacted  in  Public  Law  96- 
151— mandating  an  epidemiological 
study  of  Vietnam  veterans  aimed  at 
determining  what  the  health  effects  of 
their  exposure  to  agent  orange  are. 
The  completion  of  this  study  is  vitally 
important  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  find  the  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  that  must  be  re- 
solved about  the  health  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  population. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Ironic  that  final- 
ly, after  over  3  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  study  was  mandated,  it  is 
being  shifted  to  CDC,  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  original  version 
of  my  legislation  mandating  this 
study,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in  June 
1979.  would  have  directed  the  then 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  carry  out  a  study  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  others,  exposed  to 
dioxin.  This  approach  was  adopted  in 
the  Senate  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  credibility  of  the  study— in  both 
the  scientific  and  the  veteran  commu- 
nities—would be  enhanced.  However, 
at  the  Insistence  of  those  then  in  lead- 
ership positions  in  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  the  Senate  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  altering  the  provi- 
sion to  mandate  that  the  VA  do  the 
study.  I  insisted,  however,  on  adding 
as  a  safeguard  a  requirement  that  the 
study's  protocol  be  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

Although,  following  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  96-151,  I  initially  sup- 
ported the  VA's  efforts  to  conduct  the 
study,  I  soon  became  concerned  that, 
despite  OTA's  role  and  oversight  ef- 
forts by  the  Congress,  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  VA  would  lack  the  nec- 
essary credibility.  Thus,  beglniiiins  In 
June  1980.  I  have  consistently  urged 
that  the  VA  contract  out  the  study  to 
an  independent  entity— as  has  now  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  the  CDC— an 
agency  for  which  I  have  great  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  inter- 
agency agreement  transferring  the 
study  to  the  CDC  states  that  the  study 
win  be  completed  by  1987.  Vietnam 
veterans  and  their  families  and  others 
concerned  about  their  health  and  well- 
being  are  eager  for  the  study  to  be 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible  In  a 
scientifically  valid  fashion.  I  urge  that 
all  officials  in  the  CDC,  HHS,  VA,  and 
other  executive  branch  agencies  with 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  sup- 
port of  this  study  do  all  that  they  can 
to  Insure  this  result. 


Mr.  President,  two  additional  points 
related  to  the  interagency  agreement 
deserve  highlighting. 

First,  the  interagency  agreement 
sUtes  that  the  CDC  will  submit  the 
study  protocol  to  the  OTA  for  review 
and  comments.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
agreement  formally  recognizes  the  on- 
going duty,  prescribed  by  Public  Law 
96-151,  which  OTA  has  with  respect  to 
the  study. 

Second,  because  of  my  conviction 
that  the  health  effects  of  the  entire 
Vietnam  experience  must  be  studied,  a 
position  that  has  been  supported  by 
the  major  veterans'  organizations,  I 
authored  a  provision— enacted  in 
Public  Law  97-72— to  provide  the  VA 
with  authority  to  expand  the  epidemi- 
ological study  for  this  purpose.  Pro- 
longed debate  has  ensued  over  how 
and  whether  to  expand  the  study.  I 
was  reassured  to  learn  that  the  CDC  is 
planning,  according  to  Dr.  Custis'  Jan- 
uary 13  letter  to  Dr.  Brandt,  to  con- 
duct two  concurrent  studies,  one  fo- 
cused on  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  the  other,  a  broader 
examination  of  the  impact  of  the  Viet- 
nam experience.  This  is  the  course  I 
suggested  In  my  October  7,  1982,  letter 
to  then-Administrator  Nlmmo,  which 
was  printed  In  the  Record  of  October 
20,  1982,  (S  13429-32). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  inter- 
agency agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  CDC  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  as  well  as 
the  letter  transmitting  this  agreement 
to  me  and  a  January  13,  1983,  letter- 
elaborating  on  the  agreement— from 
Dr.  Custis  to  Dr.  Edward  Brandt,  the 
HHS  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  February  4,  1983, 
letter  to  me  from  John  Gibbons,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  outlining  his  understand- 
ing of  OTA'S  role  and  the  timetable  of 
events  with  respect  to  the  epidemio- 
logical study  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 
Veterams'  Administratioh, 

Department  op 
Medicine  and  Surgery, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C,  January  14.  1983. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
VeUrans'  Affair*,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  For  the  past  few 
weeks  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  have  been  ne- 
gotiating for  the  transfer  of  the  Epidemio- 
logical Study  mandated  by  Pubhc  Law  96- 
151,  as  amended  in  Public  Law  97-72. 

Those  negotiations  have  been  successfully 
completed.  A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  en- 
closed. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  L.  Custis,  M.D., 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

Enclosure. 
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E.  The  VA  will  provide  a  point  of  contact 
to  act  as  liaison  with  the  CDC  project  offi- 
cer as  noted  in  Section  IV.I.  of  this  agree- 
ment. The  VA's  point  of  contact  Is: 

Title:  Director.  Agent  Orange  Projects 
Office  (10A7). 

Address:  Room  848.  VA  Central  Office, 
810  Vermont  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
30420. 

Telephone:  PTS  389-Mll:  Commercial 
(302)  880-5411. 

rv.  cDC  RxspowsiBiLrnxs 

A.  The  CDC  will  complete  the  epidemio- 
logical study  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
but  not  later  than  September  30,  1987. 

B.  All  decisions  related  to  the  design,  con- 
duct, analysis,  and  scientific  interpretation 
of  the  results  of  the  study,  as  well  as  analy- 
sis of  the  data  obtained  during  the  course  of 
the  study,  shall  be  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  Cnx:.  The  C^DC  will  submit  the  study 
protocol  to  the  office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment for  its  review  and  comments.  Reports 
of  results  of  study  will  be  authored  by  the 
CDC. 

C.  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  the 
CDC  agrees  to  maintain  the  confidentiality 
of  any  documenU  provided  by  the  VA  as 
outlined  in  Section  1II.A.  of  this  agreement 
and  designated  by  the  VA  as  confidential. 
Also  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  the 
CDC  agrees  that  all  documents  provided  by 
the  VA  to  the  CDC  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, whether  designated  by  the  VA  as  con- 
fidential or  not,  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  the  study  and  for  no  other  piu-- 
pose  unless  mutually  agreed  upon  by  VA 
and  CDC. 

D.  The  CDC  will  prepare  the  necessary  in- 
formation collection  budget  proposal  for 
OMB  approval  under  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act.  This  proposal  will  be  submitted  by 
the  CDC  to  the  VA  for  formal  submission 
by  the  VA  to  OMB. 

E.  The  Cnx:  will  furnish  reports  of  Inf or- 
maUon  necessary  for  the  VA  to  comply  with 
the  Report  to  Congress  required  by  Public 
Law  96-151,  Section  307(b)(2),  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  97-72,  Section  401(bKl). 

P.  Findings  resulting  from  the  epidemio- 
logical study  and  an  evaluation  of  those 
findings  will  be  Incorporated  into  a  final 
report  from  CDC  to  VA  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

G.  The  CDC  agrees  to  provide  quarterly 
progress  reports  to  the  VA. 

H.  The  CDC  will,  at  the  VA's  request, 
assist  the  VA  In  providing  testimony  at  any 
and  all  congressional  hearings,  including  ap- 
propriation hearings,  regarding  the  epidemi- 
ological study  until  such  time  as  the  study  is 
complete. 

I.  The  cnx;  project  officer  is: 

Name:  Dr.  J.  David  Erlckson. 

Title:  Epidemiologist.  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Health. 

Address:  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  At- 
lanta, Georgia  30333. 

Telephone:  FTS  238-4035;  Commercial 
(404)  482-4038. 

V.  AUTHORITT 

A  The  CDC  has  legislative  authority 
under  Section  SOl(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  conduct  research  into  the 
health  effects  of  a  broad  range  of  environ- 
mental hazards  and  to  cooperate  with  other 
appropriate  authorities  in  the  conduct  of 
such  research. 

B.  As  previously  indicated,  the  VA  has  au- 
thority under  Section  307  of  Public  Law  96- 
151  to  design  and  conduct  an  epidemiologi- 
cal study  relating  to  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  and  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
study  as  provided  in  Public  Law  97-72. 


C.  The  VA  has  authority  to  enter  into  this 
agreement  under  the  Economy  Act.  as 
amended  (31  UJS.C.  Section  1588)  and  38 
U.S.C.  Section  213. 

VI.  RKSOUHCKS 

A.  The  VA  will  initiate  appropriate  action 
to  obtain  OUB  approval  of  the  CDC  request 
for  28  full-time  equivalent  employment 
(FTEE)  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

B.  Upon  request  from  the  CDC  for  ad- 
vance payment,  the  VA  will  pay  CDC  up  to 
(3,000,000  for  goods  and  services  required 
under  this  agreement  during  fiscal  year 
1983.  Subsequent  fiscal  year  funding  re- 
quests may  also  be  paid  in  advance  as 
agreed  to  by  the  VA  from  thne  to  time.  Any 
amount  paid  In  advance  is  subject  to  adjust- 
ment for  actual  costs  Incurred,  as  required  • 
in  31  U.S.C.,  Section  1536  (1982). 

C.  The  CDC  will  identify  and  fully  Justify 
all  fiscal  and  FTEE  requirements  for  use  by 
the  VA  in  submitting  specific  funding  re- 
questa  to  OMB  and  Congress  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
beyond.  These  requirements  will  be  submit- 
ted in  a  timely  and  appropriate  manner  so 
as  to  be  Included  and  specifically  identified 
in  the  VA's  budget  and  planning  efforts. 
Only  those  resources  specifically  approved 
by  OMB  and  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  conduct  of  the  study  wUl  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  CDC  by  the  VA  for  this  purpose. 

D.  CDC  agrees  to  utilize  the  resources  pro- 
vided by  the  VA  solely  for  purposes  that 
CIX:  deems  to  be  related  to  the  epidemio- 
logical study.  CDC  will  provide  VA  with  a 
quarterly  statement  of  the  cosU  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  this  agreement.  The 
cost  sUtement  shall  be  made  in  conform- 
ance with  standard  government  budget  and 
accounting  requirements. 

VII.  AMXNDMKHTS 

This  agreement  or  any  of  its  specific  pro- 
visions may  be  revised  by  signature  approval 
of  both  the  parties  signatory  hereto,  or 
their  respective  successors. 

VIII.  EFTBCTIVX  DAT! 

This  agreement  is  effective  as  of  October 
16,  1982.  and  shall  continue  in  effect  unless 
modified  in  writing  by  mutual  agreement. 

IX.  TnUnMATION 

A.  The  period  of  this  agreement  is 
through  September  30,  1984,  to  be  renewed 
annually  thereafter  for  the  duration  of  the 
study. 

B.  In  the  event  that  the  necessary  fiscal 
and  personnel  resources  are  not  provided  to 
the  CDC  as  specified  in  Section  Vl.A.,  B., 
and  C.  of  this  agreement,  the  CDC  will  be 
under  no  obligation  to  undertake  or  com- 
plete this  epidemiological  study. 

C.  In  the  event  that  OMB  falls  to  approve 
the  necessary  Information  collection  budget 
hours  Ui  accordance  with  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980,  the  CDC  will  be 
under  no  obligation  to  undertake  this  epide- 
miological study. 

Vetkraks' 
Admihistration, 

domals  l.  custis.  m.d. 
ChieS  Medical  Director. 

U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Departmxmt  or 
Health  Ain>  Humah 
Services. 

Edward  N.  Brahot,  Jr.. 
M.D. 
Ataistant  Secretary  Jor  Health. 


VETERAira'  AmamsTRATioii. 

Departmxmt  or 
MSDICmX  AMD  SxntoERT. 
Woihinaton,  D.C,  January  13, 1983. 
Edward  N.  Braiidt.  Jr..  M.D.. 
AMtUtant  Secretary  for  Health,  Department 
0/  Health  and  Human  Services,  Waih- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Bramdt:  Enclosed  is  the  pro- 
posed Interagency  Agreement  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  the  epidemiological  study  from 
the  VA  to  the  CDC.  The  present  language 
of  the  agreement  is  the  culmination  of  a 
number  of  previous  efforts  and  Informal 
contacts  between  staff  members  of  our  re- 
spective offices.  In  the  interest  of  expedit- 
ing the  completion  of  protocol  development 
and  implementation  of  the  study.  I  am 
hopeful  that  you  will  find  the  language  of 
the  agreement  satisfactory  and  suitable  for 
signing  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  VA  is  prepared  at  this  time  to  make 
an  advanced  payment  to  CDC  of  the 
$3,000,000  Identified  in  the  VA's  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  for  initiation  of  the  study.  In 
addition,  we  will  work  with  you  in  obtaining 
OMB  clearance  for  providing  to  CDC  the 
requisite  28  FTEE  for  this  fiscal  year. 

In  your  letter  of  December  23,  1982,  you 
propose  that  resource  requirements  beyond 
the  $3,000,000  and  28  FTEE  be  included  as  a 
multi-year  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  join  you  In  exploring 
the  feaslbUlty  of  this  suggestion  with  OMB 
and  the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees. On  the  matter  of  the  periodic  mortali- 
ty follow-up  effort,  I  believe  this  should  be 
Included  In  the  C^DC  study,  and  as  such  be 
made  a  part  of  the  budget  proposal  in  sup- 
port of  the  full  study. 

I  have  reviewed  with  interest  the  outline 
for  the  conduct  of  the  study  as  proposed  by 
CDC.  The  concept  of  two  concurrent  stud- 
ies, one  to  examine  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  Agent  Orange  and  the  other  the  impact 
of  the  Vietnam  experience  has  considerable 
merit  and  provides  the  advantages  of  two 
complimentary  efforts.  I  do  have  great  con- 
cern, however,  over  the  suggestion  that  the 
VA  conduct  the  physical  examinations  and 
laboratory  studies  for  the  4,000  veterans,  in 
each  of  the  five  cohorts,  who  will  not  be  ex- 
amined by  C:DC  as  part  of  the  study.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  individuals  answering  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  to  be  examined  in  VA  medical 
centers,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  majority  of  Vietnam 
veterans  that  the  VA  is  not  actually  in- 
volved in  the  conduct  of  the  study.  I  there- 
fore have  taken  the  position  that  if  it  is  the 
recommendation  of  CDC  that  all  study  sub- 
jects receive  a  physical  examination  and 
laboratory  work-up,  CDC  should  Include 
this  as  part  of  the  budget  proposal  and  jus- 
tification for  OMB  and  Congressional 
action. 

I  hope  that  we  have  reached  sufficient 
consensus  on  these  Issues  so  that  we  can 
now  finalize  the  interagency  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  L.  Custis,  M.D., 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

OmcE  or  Techwolooy  Assessment, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  28,  1983. 
Hon.  Alan  C:ranston. 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
VeUrans'  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Alan:  During  the  last  four  months, 
the  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  has  been 
cooperating  with  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  in  response  to 
Congressional  criticism  of  its  handling  of 


the  Agent  Orange  epidemiologic  study.  On 
January  14.  1983.  the  VA  and  DHHS  com- 
pleted an  Interagency  agreement  that  desig- 
nates the  Outers  for  Disesse  Control 
(.CDC)  as  the  agency  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  executing  the  study. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA) 
staff  have  discussed  the  study  with  officials 
at  CDC,  and  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  likely  future  events.  CDC 
will  send  copies  of  an  outline,  describing 
their  plans  for  the  epidemiology  study,  to 
OTA  and  other  review  groups.  The  outline, 
expected  to  be  between  10  and  20  pages 
long,  will  be  sent  to  all  monbers  of  the  OTA 
Agent  Orange  Advisory  Panel.  Panel  mem- 
bers' review  comments  will  be  obtained  by 
phone,  and  OTA  staff  will  provide  those 
cranments  to  your  committee,  to  other  Con- 
gressional committees,  and  to  CDC.  Our 
review  will  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, certainly  within  30  days  of  receipt  of 
the  agreement.  Hopefully,  other  review 
groups  will  adhere  to  a  similar  schedule. 

CDC  expects  to  produce  a  detailed  proto- 
col for  its  study  about  90  days  after  it  re- 
ceives comments  on  the  outline.  OTA  will, 
as  mandated  by  P.L.  96-151,  review  that  pro- 
tocol within  30  days  of  receiving  it.  That 
review  will  entail  a  third  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory Panel.  At  this  time,  we  estimate  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  that  meeting  to  be 
sometime  in  June.  The  exact  time,  of 
course,  depends  on  when  OTA  receives  the 
protocol. 

It  can  escape  no  one's  attention  that  more 
than  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pas- 
sage of  Pi.  96-151.  However,  I  can  end  this 
letter  on  a  positive  note.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  business-like  attitude  of 
CDC,  and  I  think  that  we  can  now  look  for- 
ward to  rapid  progress  in  the  study. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Gibbons. 


STEPHENS,  INC..  CELEBRATES 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  commemorate 
today  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  one  of  America's  most 
prominent  and  respected  financial  in- 
stitutions. Stephens.  Inc..  located  in 
downtown  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  private- 
ly owned.  It  is  the  eighth  largest  cap- 
italized investment  banking  firm  in 
the  country. 

The  Stephens  story  Is  one  in  which 
hard  work  and  ingenuity,  a  willingness 
to  take  risks,  a  desire  to  serve  people, 
and  an  immatched  reputation  for  hon- 
esty have  resulted  in  a  financial  insti- 
tution which  is  well  known  and  highly 
regarded  throughout  the  world. 

Stephens.  Inc..  was  established  in 
the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression.  It 
was  in  March  1933,  when  W.  R.  (Witt) 
Stephens  took  the  initiative.  Witt  Ste- 
phens was  the  second  of  three  sons 
and  one  of  six  children,  all  of  whom 
were  bom  and  raised  on  a  small  farm 
in  Prattsville,  Ark.  In  the  beginning. 
Stephens,  Inc.  was  a  municipal  bond 
house,  but  a  unique  one  that  quickly 
gained  a  reputation  for  integrity,  a 
willingness  to  expand  into  new  areas, 
and  good  old-fashioned  know-how. 

Witt  Stephens'  younger  brother, 
Jackson  T.  Stephens,  joined  the  firm 


in  1946  after  graduatliig  from  the  UJS. 
Naval  Academy.  In  those  early  days, 
he  traveled  the  SUte  buying  and  seU- 
ing  bonds  and  carrying  the  Stephens 
reputation  and  ability  to  thousands  of 
Arkansans. 

In  1957.  Jack  Stephens  became  i»esi- 
dent  of  the  firm.  And  today  he  travels 
not  only  the  State  but  also  the  coun- 
try and  the  world— in  search  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  benefit  of  Stephens. 
Inc.  and  its  clients. 

The  financial  leadership  and  exper- 
tise of  Stephens  have  enabled  it  to 
become  a  symbol  of  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. With  an  investment  philosophy 
of  partnership  with  investors  and  a 
readiness  to  take  risks,  Stephens  has 
quickly  grown  to  be  a  major  naticmal 
underwriter  and  dealer  in  all  types  of 
securities.  It  serves  as  financial  adviser 
to  individual  investors  as  well  as  State, 
coimty,  mimicipal  and  other  public 
agencies  throughout  the  country.  Ste- 
phens has  become  a  catalyst  for  eco- 
nomic development  not  only  in  Arkan- 
sas but  throughout  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  Stephens'  story 
spread  to  the  highly  productive  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  In  addition,  its  strength 
in  financial  services  has  extended  into 
manufacturing  and  services  in  other 
domestic  industries.  These  include  oil 
and  gas  production,  data  processing, 
industrial  supply,  real  estate,  office 
equipment  leasing,  agriculture,  and 
international  finance  and  trade. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  this  re- 
markable family  and  this  extraordi- 
nary business.  And  I  hope  the  stand- 
ards of  excellence  established  by  Witt 
and  Jack  Stephens  will  continue  to 
benefit  us  all  for  another  50  years  and 
more. 


PROPOSAL  TO  INCREASE 
MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  40  months,  the  civil  war  in  El 
Salvador  has  been  stalemated.  The 
United  States  has  poured  over  $500 
million  in  economic  and  military  aid 
into  El  Salvador  since  1979.  Congress 
has  enacted  certification  provisions  to 
hold  the  Salvadoran  Government  ac- 
countable for  its  human  rights  record 
and  to  encourage  political  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinuing U.S.  military  aid  to  that  gov- 
ernment. With  each  certification,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  done  its 
best  to  whitewash  the  relentless  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights  in  El  Sal- 
vador. We  are  not  even  at  the  halfway 
mark  in  the  1983  fiscal  year.  But  the 
Reagan  r-dministration  is  already 
asking  for  an  additional  $60  million  in 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  and  is  sug- 
gesting that  additional  military  advis- 
ers may  be  sent  to  El  Salvador.  And 
the  White  House  has  made  clear  that 
if  Congress  will  not  approve  this  addi- 
tional aid,  the  administration  will  at- 
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tempt  to  ux    the  State  DeiMtrtment's 
contlngeacy  und. 

r  gtiongly  oppose  an  additional  $60 
mlUlon  In  m  lltary  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  S  ilvador.  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  be  Jus  Ified-espedally  in  this 
time  of  hJgli  deficits  and  budget  cuts. 

The  Reagin  administration's  asser- 
tion that  Cot^gress  limited  1983  aid  to 
El  Salvador  because  we  did  not  pass  a 
foreign  aid  I  iU  is  inaccurate.  A  unani- 
mous SenaU  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee delib  irately  limited  aid  to  El 
Salvador  beause  of  the  committee's 
deep  concert  that  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
Salvadoran  <  ivil  war  should  be  limited 
and  should  emphasize  economic  over 
military  assi  tance. 

I  >i«n  strcogly  oppose  proposals  to 
inoi«ase  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  a  nt  to  El  Salvador.  In- 
creased invovement  of  American  sol- 
diers in  El  £  ftlvador  can  only  Increase 
the  danger  t  lat  American  soldiers  will 
become  dire<  tly  involved  in  OHnbat  in 
El  Salvador' j  civil  war. 

In  its  unqt^estionlng  search  for  mili- 
tary solutioils  to  the  Salvadoran  con- 
flict, this  administration  threatens  the 
fundamental  interest  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  achi  svlng.  In  concert  with  our 
democratic  t  ilies  in  the  region,  a  truce 
and  a  negot^ted  settlement  of  Salva- 
We  must  press  forward 
with  efforts!  which  address  the  root 
causes  of  th<  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
injustice.  and  underdevel 
is  essential  that  our  Gov- 
ernment pui  sue  these  efforts  lest  we 
lose  sight  of  one  of  the  key  lessons  of 
Tiat  the  support  of  the 
American  people  is  vital  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  f(  ireign  policy. 

In  additiot ,  I  hope  that  the  adminis 
rtop  disparaging  the  tire- 
less and  brsve  clergy  in  EI  Salvador. 
The  admlniJ  tration  only  worsens  the 

;hat  factionalized  country 

when  it  atta  :ks  the  leaders  of  the  Sal 
vadoran  clergy.  The  administration 
the  situation  when  it  un- 
condemns any  attempt 
at  negotiadons.  There  will  be  no 
purely  milit  iry  resolution  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran con  lict. 

The  admii  istration  should  not  exac- 
erbate the  p  olarization  in  El  Salvador. 
It  should  in  stead  be  seeking  to  estab- 
among  the  factions  and  to 
pursue  ceate-fire  negotiations.  Only 
then  will  dc  nocracy  have  a  chance  to 
survive  in  E  Salvador. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT   SYSTEM    MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  21 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Htmian  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Conoress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  railroad  retirement 
system  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  1126(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  of 
August  13,  1981  (45  U.S.C.  231n  note). 
Ronald  Reagam  . 
Th«  Whitb  House.  Aforc;i  1. 1983. 


MESSAGES 


FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

'rom  the  President  of  the 
were  communicated  to 
by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 


S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  22.  1983.  u  "American  Bosinen 
Women's  Day". 

By  Ui.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  78.  An  oriKlnal  resolution  authoris- 
ing expenditures  by  committees  of  the 
Senate  (Rept.  No.  98-14). 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:19  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1572.  An  act  to  repeisa  section  311  of 
the  FWeral  Public  Transportation  Act  of 
1982. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-364.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  to  provide  federal  fund- 
ing for  radio  broadcasting,  to  Cuba;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  that  bears  the  initials  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  I  be- 
lieve he  has  cleared  this  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
jEPSDf.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  be 
granted  an  extension  of  time  from 
March  1.  1983.  to  March  3,  1983  to  fUe 
a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  as  required 
by  section  11(b)(3)  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1024). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executhre  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary:  Gregory  Wright 
Carman,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  International  Trade; 

Shirley  Wohl  Kram,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York;  and 

James  W.  Diehm,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  a  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Edwin  J.  Gray,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1983;  and 

Edwin  J.  Gray,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30. 1987. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCrriON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  622.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  feasibility  Investi- 
gations; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  623.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  budget 
review  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  and  Conservation  Planning  Council; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  624.  A  bill  to  esUblish  an  Office  of 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  625.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  use  In  expanding  educational  pro- 
grams in  Juvenile  and  adult  correctional  in- 
stitutions to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
criminal  offenders,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources.   

By  Mr.   GOLDWATER   (for  tilmself 
and  Mr.  DcCoiicnn): 
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8.  626.  A  biU  to  designate  the  Aravaipa 
Canyon  WUdemen  in  the  SUte  of  Ariiona: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Itx.  Hattixld): 
a  627.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  scenic  area  to  assure  the 
protection,  development,  conservation,  and 
enhancnnent  of  the  scenic,  natural,  cultur- 
al, and  other  resource  values  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge  in  the  SUtes  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  to  esUbUsh  national  policies  to 
assist  In  the  furtherance  of  lu  objective, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  638.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act;  to  the  C^ommittee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  629.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem  rate 
payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
SUtes  providing  domiciliary,  nursing  home, 
and  hospital  care  to  veterans  in  SUte 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wn.soN): 
S.  630.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  construct  improvements  on 
Redbank  and  Fancher  Creeks,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stknnis,  Mr.  Hart,  Jdr.  Pku,  and 
Mr.  Rahdolph): 
S.  631.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  national  tech- 
nology education  grants  program  to  provide 
matching  Federal  assistance  to  Joint  initia- 
tives by  private  industry,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  SUte  government  to  strength- 
en science,  engineering,  and  technical  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  632.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Frontier  Tech- 
nologies Assessment  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Dentom): 
S.  633.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Government 
AccounUbility  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  revitalization  areas  In  distressed 
areas,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives  for  devel- 
opment in  revitalization  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  635.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  communities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the    Committee   on   Environment   and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  C:raii 
STOH,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  DeConcini 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Exon 
Mr.  Sahbanes,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Ken 
NEDY,   Mr.   Leahy,   Mr.   Levin,   Mr 
Denton,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Murkow 
SKI.  Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  An 
DREWS,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Staftord): 
S.  636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  esUblish  certain  procedures 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  beneflU 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 


Administration:  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
rulemaking  procedures  of  the  VeUrans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  certain  final  dedsions  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  for 
rendering  legal  represenUUon  to  individuals 
claiming  benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration:  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 

S.  637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  authorize  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  638.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
international  security  assistance  for  urgent 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

&  639.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental  as- 
sistance to  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuilding  its 
economy  and  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 

S.  640.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  to  the  inclusion 
of  certain  employer  contributions  to  health 
plans  in  an  employee's  gross  income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

5.  641.  A  bill  to  provide  for  voluntary  pri- 
vate alternative  coverage  for  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

6.  642.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  medicare 
hospital  insurance  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  643.  A  bill  to  make  Improvements  in  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    GARN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Tower  and  Mr.  Proxmire)  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  644.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  communi- 
ty and  neighborhood  development,  and  re- 
lated programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Heiun 
and  Mr.  Thdrmond): 
S.  645.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Intercircuit 
Tribunal  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  646.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
authority  to  the  Attorney  General  to  pros- 
ecute  acts   obstructing   the   flow   of  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.J.  Res.  43.  A  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
Baltic  Freedom  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
8.  Con.  Res.  12.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
declare  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
treaty  termination:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  76.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  committees  of  the 
Senate;  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  622.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  feasi- 
bility investigations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
feasibility  investigations 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  feasibility 
investigations  of  13  potential  water 
and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ments in  the  Western  States.  As  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  similar  legisla- 
tion passed  the  House  and  Senate 
during  the  last  Congress,  only  to  die  in 
the  Senate  during  the  lameduck  ses- 
sion. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  the  measure 
that  passed  the  Senate  on  October  1. 
1982,  with  two  exceptions.  First,  for 
the  Prairie  Bend  unit  study  in  Nebras- 
ka, the  authorization  requires  the 
study  to  include  details  on  the  effects 
the  project  might  have  on  wildlife, 
and  in  particular  on  the  habitat  of  the 
sandhill  and  whooping  cranes.  Second, 
two  study  authorizations  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  have  been  deleted 
since  they  were  enacted  in  other  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  timely  authoriza- 
tion and  completion  of  feasibility  stud- 
ies are  essential  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  address  the  water  problems  of 
the  future.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
measure  will  receive  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  of  the  Senate  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  measure  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  622 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  engage  in  feasibility  studies  of  the 
following  proposals: 

(1)  CoMUe  Indian  Reservation,  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  located  in  northeast- 
em  Washington; 

(2)  Gilison  Dam  powerplant,  located  on 
the  Sun  River  in  Lewis  and  Clark  c:ountiea, 
Montana; 

(3)  Imperial  Irrigation  District  canal 
lining,  located  In  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, Imperial  County  in  southern  Califor- 
nia; 

(4)  New  Melones  conveyance  system 
study,  Central  VaUey  Project,  Stanislaus 
River  division,  located  in  Tuolumne,  Cala- 
veras, Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin,  and  Merced 
Counties,  California; 
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Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroduce  today  the  Bon- 
Administration  Regional 
Act. 

of  this  legislation  is  to 

Bonneville  Power  Acimlnis- 
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States  that  it  serves,  and 

,he  effectiveness  of  con- 
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Pacific  Northwest.  Bon- 
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the  direction  and  pace  of 
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authorization  and  budget 
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^dependence   allowed    to 
making  its  budgetary  de- 
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the  State  of  Montana,  in 
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however,  that  this  effort  has  only 
been  made  in  response  to  the  over- 
whelming public  outcry  over  recent 
BPA  acUvitles. 

My  bill  attempts  to  institutionalize 
that  responsiveness  by  giving  the 
States  an  effective  avenue  for  influ- 
encing Bonneville's  allocation  of  the 
moneys  it  collects  from  their  citizens. 

This  legislation  would  require  BPA 
to  submit  its  budget  to  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  for  review 
prior  to  its  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Coimcil.  which  was  created 
by  Congress  through  the  1980  North- 
west Regional  Power  Planning  and 
Conservation  Act.  is  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  Montana.  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon. 

After  receiving  BPA's  draft  budget, 
the  Council  would  conduct  regional 
hearings.  This  would  give  the  citizens 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  a  genuine  op- 
portunity to  review  BPA's  proposed 
expenditures  and  make  constructive 
suggestions  on  them. 

Following  this  public  review,  the 
Council  could  develop  and  submit  to 
Congress  an  alternative  budget,  or  al- 
ternative figures  for  individual  por- 
tions of  the  budget,  as  the  Coimcil 
finds  appropriate  for  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  regional  act.  The  Coun- 
cil's proposals  would  be  submitted  to 
Congress  with  BPA's  final  budget  and 
BPA's  response  on  points  of  disagree- 
ment. 

Thus.  Congress  would  have  the  ben- 
efit of  valuable  additional  perspectives 
and  information  on  BPA's  budget,  and 
BPA  would  have  much  greater  incen- 
tive than  it  now  does  to  accommodate 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  States 
and  citizens  of  the  region  before 
making  irreversible  decisions  affecting 
their  future. 

Through  the  regional  act.  Congress 
gave  the  Coimcll  the  responsibility  of 
assessing  the  region's  energy  needs  for 
the  next  20  years  and  devising  a  plan 
to  meet  those  needs.  The  Council  has 
recently  released  its  draft  plan.  It  de- 
veloped this  with  the  benefit  of  a 
great  deal  of  public  participation  and, 
as  directed  by  Congress,  it  has  come 
up  with  a  flexible  plan  that  empha- 
sizes conservation  and  renewable  re- 
sources in  meeting  the  region's  energy 

The  Council  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  tremendous  job  it  has 
done  in  developing  this  draft  plan. 
This  accomplishment  may  be  lost  If 
BPA's  faithful  implementation  of  the 
plan  is  not  insured  by  granting  the 
Covmcil  continuing  influence  over  and 
review  of  BPA's  budgetary  decisions. 

In  the  past,  Bonneville  has  been  per- 
mitted an  unwarranted  degree  of  free- 
dom in  its  decisionmaking.  It  has 
become  responsive  to  outside  influ- 
ences only  after  its  actions  have  cre- 
ated public  uproar.  By  that  time  It  has 
been  simply  too  late  to  effect  more 


than  minor  adjustments  in  the  course 
of  action  laid  out  by  BPA.  The  people 
of  Montana  and  the  other  States  of 
the  region  deserve  better. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  will  permit  the 
citizens  and  States  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  have  a  real  opportunity 
to  influence  Bonneville  decisionmak- 
ing early  in  the  process  and  thereby 
avert  many  of  the  problems  we  in  the 
region  have  experienced  with  Bonne- 
ville in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  Montana  House 
of  Representatives  concurs  in  this  as- 
sessment. They  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Representative 
Mary  Ellen  Connelly,  urging  Congress 
to  adopt  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  the  resolution 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

State  or  Montaha  RssottrnoN 

Whereas,  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration is  a  federal  power  marketing  agency 
with  substantial  influence  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  particularly  in  the  State  of 
Montana:  and 

Whereas.  Congress  has  heretofore  granted 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  con- 
siderable freedom  from  the  strictness  of  the 
authorization  and  budget  processes;  suid 

Whereas,  there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  inde- 
pendent information  available  about  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  alloca- 
tion of  the  funds  it  collects  from  the  rate- 
payers of  Montana.  Idaho.  Oregon  and 
Washington:  and 

Whereas,  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration must  be  more  responsible  to  the  citi- 
zens and  state  and  local  governments  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  most  earnestly  requested  to 
enact  the  bill  introduced  by  Montana  Sena- 
tor Max  Baucus  creating  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  Regional  Account- 
ability Act  of  1982,  amending  16  U.S.C.  Sec. 
32,  et  seq.,  which  provides  for  annual  budget 
review  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  and  Conservation  Planning  Council, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  Governor 
Ted  Schwinden,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
request  that  the  text  of  S.  623  which  I 
am  introducing  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  VniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  by  cited  as  'he  "Bonneville  Power 
Administration  Regional  AccounUbility  Act 
of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  completion,  maintenance,  and 
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operation  of  the  Bonneville  project  for  navi- 
gation, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  30.  1937  (1«  U.S.C.  832  et  seq.).  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  13  as  sec- 
tion 14  and  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 12  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  13.  Beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1983  and  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit,  no  later  than 
July  15  a  copy  of  Its  annual  draft  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  October  1  of  the 
following  calendar  year  for  all  operations, 
acquisitions,  and  activities  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west Electric  Power  and  Conservation  Plan- 
ning Council  for  review.  Thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  expeditiously  inform  the 
Council  of  budget  modifications  proposed 
by  the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  In  the  event  that 
the  Council  submits  an  alternative  budget, 
or  alternative  figures  for  individual  portions 
of  such  budget,  to  Congress  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(j)  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act,  the 
Administrator,  if  he  determines  such  alter- 
native budget  to  be  unacceptable,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  shall  submit  no  later  than  thirty 
days  after  receipt  of  the  Council's  proposed 
modifications,  a  report  to  the  Coiincil  and 
the  Congress,  in  detail,  stating  the  reasons 
why  such  alternative  budget  proposal  of  the 
Council,  or  part  thereof.  Is  unaccepUble  to 
the  Administrator.  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  to  the  Council  such  cooperation  and 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
Council  review  of  the  draft  budget  and 
modifications.  In  preparing  budget  figures, 
the  Administrator  shall  conform  the  budget 
to  the  policies,  purposes,  and  requirements 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power 
Planning  and  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
839  et  seq.)  and  the  regional  electric  power 
and  conservation  plan  and  the  fish  and  wild- 
life program  adopted  pursuant  thereto.". 

Sec.  3.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  839  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  4(j)  as  section  4(k)  and  inserting 
immediately  before  it  the  following  ne'w 
subsection: 

"(J)  Pursuant  to  the  annual  budget  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  Administrator  under 
section  13  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  completion,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  Bonneville  project  for  navi- 
gation, and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
August  20,  1937  (16  U.S.C.  832  et  seq.),  the 
Council  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  analyze  the  initial  budget 
proposal  and  all  subsequent  budget  modifi- 
cations proposed  by  the  Administrator,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  or  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 

"(2)  have  the  authority  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  proposed  budget  and  its  modifica- 
tions; 

"(3)  submit  to  Congress  an  analysis  of  the 
budget  proposal  and  modifications  submit- 
ted by  the  Administrator  to  the  Council; 

and 

"(4)  submit  to  Congress  an  alternative 
budget,  or  alternative  figures  for  Individual 
portions  of  such  budget,  if  considered  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  by  the  Council  in  order 
to  facilitate  attainment  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Plan- 
ning and  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  839  et 
seq.).".*  

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  824.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Housing  for  the  Elderly  within  the 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
omcE  OP  HODsntc  por  the  elderly 
Mr.  PRESSLE31.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  create  an  Office  for  the  El- 
derly within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  I  believe 
this  change  will  provide  an  important 
and  needed  focus  on  HUD's  programs 
for  the  elderly. 

Older  Americans  constitute  about  39 
percent  of  all  HUD-assisted  house- 
holds, yet  since  1977  HUD  has  operat- 
ed without  an  effective  office  to  co- 
ordinate its  various  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

The  section  8  program  and  the 
public  housing  program  alone  have 
constructed  23  million  housing  units— 
50  percent  of  which  are  occupied  by 
older  Americans.  In  addition.  95,000 
xmits  have  been  produced  under  the 
section  202  program  to  be  occupied  by 
senior  citizens  and  2,200  elderly  are 
aided  through  the  congregate  housing 
services  program.  Under  an  amend- 
ment that  I  sponsored  to  last  year's 
HUD  appropriation  bill,  additional 
funds  are  now  available  to  expand  con- 
gregate services  in  rural  areas. 

Obviously.  HUD  has  a  major  role  in 
meeting  elderly  housing  needs.  This 
assistance  should  not  be  limited  to  el- 
derly people  participating  only  In  the 
previously  mentioned  programs,  but 
should  also  provide  housing  informa- 
tion and  aid  to  all  of  the  approximate- 
ly 16  million  households  headed  by 
senior  Americans.  As  the  post- World 
War  II  baby  boom  generation  ages, 
the  need  for  these  kinds  of  services 
will  increase  significantly. 

HUD  offices  with  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  dealing  with  the  concerns  of 
other  segments  of  the  population  with 
smaller  constituencies  are  already  es- 
tablished. In  my  opinion,  the  special 
health  and  other  needs  of  elderly 
Americans  require  similar  organiza- 
tional recognition. 

President  Reagan's  Commission  on 
Housing  last  year  recommended  that 
the  special  housing  requirements  of 
the  elderly  should  be  addressed  by 
special  programs.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  time  of  budget  restraint  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  proposed  to  slash 
many  housing  programs.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  better  time  to  provide 
our  senior  citizens  with  a  consolidated 
office  within  HUD  to  insure  that 
money  available  for  aiding  the  elderly 
is  spent  in  the  best  maimer  possible. 
In  addition,  provisions  of  my  bill 
which  would  revive  the  HUD  Advisory 
Committee  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
and  the  requirement  of  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  el- 
derly housing  will  Insure  that  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  Is  responsive  to  the 
problems  of  our  older  Americans. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In 
supporting  this  legislation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  624 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(e)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
an  Office  of  Housing  for  the  Elderly.  This 
Office  shall  be  within  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  have  the  following  respon- 
sibUities: 

"(A)  to  coordinate  all  housing  programs 
for  the  elderly  within  the  Department,  in- 
cluding the  coordination  of  activities  at  the 
regional  level  which  concern  such  housing 
programs; 

"(B)  to  work  to  coordinate  such  housing 
programs  with  related  programs  which  are 
administered  by  State,  local,  or  other  Feder- 
al agencies; 

"(C)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  legislation  relating  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  housing  for  the  elderly; 

"(D)  to  receive,  evaluate,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
information  submitted  by  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  elderly  who  are  served  by  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Department; 

"(E)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  research,  demonstrations, 
and  evaluations  which  are  being  or  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  Department  with  re- 
spect to  housing  for  the  elderly; 

"(F)  to  organize  task  forces  (which  shall 
consist  of  Individuals  who  have  expertise  in 
the  area  of  housing  for  the  elderly  and  who 
work  in  that  area  within  the  Department  or 
outside  of  it)  which  are  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office; 
"(G)  to  represent  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  elderly  housing  matters  before 
other  governmental  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, industry  groups  and  associations,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public: 

"(H)  to  convene  and  work  with  the  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
described  in  paragraph  (4); 

"(I)  to  prepare  and  distribute  such  materi- 
als which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office; 

"(J)  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  making  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  relating  to 
housing  for  the  elderly,  as  described  in  para- 
graph (3);  and 

"(K)  to  carry  out  other  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  housing  for  the  elderly  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
shall  be  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  Secretary.  Such 
Office  shall  have  staff  members  recom- 
mended by  the  Special  Assistant  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  including  staff 
members  at  the  field  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  assure  the  coordination  of 
housing  programs  for  the  elderly  at  the 
field  level.  The  Special  Assistant  for  Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  submit  to  the 
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tute  of  Education  revealed  that  only  2 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  incarcer- 
ation goes  to  vocational  education  and 
related  programs.  On  the  average,  a 
State  spends  only  1.5  percent  of  its 
total  correctional  budgiet  on  inmate 
education  and  training  programs.  Fur- 
ther, corrections  education  programs 
are  generally  plagued  by  inadequate 
funds,  space,  equipment,  and  trained 
staff. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the 
lack  of  adequate  education  programs 
is  further  complicated  by  the  nature 
of  the  prison  population.  As  noted  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education  in  its  exceUent 
report.  Vocational  Education  in  Cor- 
rectional Institutions: 

The  typical  inmate  is  a  25  year  old  male, 
with  an  uncertain  educational  background, 
limited  marlcetable  sldlls,  and  few  positive 
work  experiences.  He  completed  no  more 
than  10  high  school  grades  and  functions  2 
to  3  grade  levels  below  that.  He  is  likely  to 
be  poor,  having  earned  less  than  $10,000  in 
the  year  prior  to  his  arrest. 

Although  the  U.S.  prison  population  is  96 
percent  male,  the  plight  of  the  incarcerated 
woman  cannot  be  overlooked.  She  is  typical- 
ly under  30,  a  single  mother  with  two  or 
more  children,  poor  and  on  welfare.  She  is 
likely  to  have  problems  with  physical  and/ 
or  mental  health,  drugs  and/or  alcohoL 

This  situation  does  not  improve 
when  a  person  is  released  from  prison. 
The  unemployment  rate  among  ex-of- 
fenders is  three  times  the  rate  for  the 
general  public.  Those  that  do  find  Jobs 
often  work  in  low-income,  semiskilled 
positions.  If  they  do  not  commit  an- 
other crime,  many  ex-felons  end  their 
lives  in  suicide  or  dereliction  among 
the  skid  row  population.  As  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  Burger  put  it  so  eloquent- 
ly: 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  adults  who  are 
presently  confined  in  our  nation's  prisons 
will  eventually  return  to  freedom.  Without 
any  positive  change,  including  learning  mar- 
keUble  skills,  a  depressing  number— prob- 
ably more  than  half  of  these  Inmates— will 
return  to  a  life  of  crime  after  their  release. 

The  situation  is.  in  fact,  even  more 
distressing  than  that  described  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  Sixty  to  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  150,000  offenders  re- 
leased from  Institutions  each  year  wiU 
return  to  crime,  and  30  to  50  percent 
will  be  recommitted  to  prison  within  1 
year.  Among  juveniles,  the  rate  of  re- 
cidivism reaches  as  high  as  80  percent. 

In  response  to  this  deplorable  set  of 
circumstances,  the  Chief  Justice  pro- 
posed in  his  1981  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  the  introduction 
of  mandatory  educational  and  voca- 
tional programs  for  all  imnates.  He 
urged  that  every  inmate  who  could  not 
read,  write,  spell,  and  do  simple  arith- 
metic would  be  given  that  training.  In 
addition,  the  Chief  Justice  recom- 
mended a  large  expansion  of  vocation- 
al training  in  the  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled crafts.  His  recommendations 
were  not  only  echoed  but  amplified 
and  expanded  upon  by  the  report  of 


the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred.  That  report 
should  be  required  reading  for  every 
public  official  in  this  country. 

The  Chief  Justice's  recommenda- 
tions, combined  with  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  clearly  point  to  the  need 
for  a  greater  Federal  commitment  in 
the  corrections  education  area.  To  my 
mind,  their  observations  and  findings 
provide  the  strongest  support  possible 
for  the  legislative  initiative  embodied 
in  this  bill.  In  addition,  they  are  but- 
tressed by  the  results  of  studies  in 
California.  Maryland.  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Washington  which  corre- 
late a  reduction  in  the  recidivism  rate 
to  the  education  and  training  received 
by  the  inmate  while  in  prison. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  correc- 
tional education  assistance  would  au- 
thorize $25  million  a  year  in  grants  to 
State  education  agencies.  The  size  of  a 
grant  would  be  determined  by  the 
ratio  of  a  State's  inmate  population  to 
the  total  imnate  population  in  all 
States,  but  no  State  would  receive  less 
than  $100,000.  The  States  would  be 
permitted  great  latitude  in  fashioning 
programs  to  meet  their  own  specific 
needs  and  conditions.  Funds  could  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  educational  pro- 
grams, including: 

One.  academic  programs  for  basic 
education,  special  education,  second- 
ary school  credit,  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, fine  arts,  recreation,  and 
health. 

Two.  vocational  training  programs. 

Three,  library  development  and  li- 
brary services. 

Four,  teacher  training  in  correction- 
al education,  particularly  in  social  edu- 
cation, reading  instruction,  and  abnor- 
mal psychology. 

Five,  educational  release  programs 
for  offenders  with  special  attention  on 
vocational  work  release  training  pro- 
grams. 

Six,  guidance  programs,  including 
testing,  coimsellng,  psychological  eval- 
uation, and  placement  services. 

Seven,  supportive  services,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  Job  placement  and 
coordination  of  educational  services 
with  other  agencies  furnishing  services 
to  criminal  offenders  after  their  re- 
lease. 

Eight,  cooperative  programs  with 
private  business  and  industry  to  pro- 
vide both  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  offenders. 

Mr.  President,  this  marks  the  third 
time  since  1979  that  I  have  introduced 
legislation  of  this  nature.  I  am  very 
encouraged  that  this  year  the  serious 
situation  which  this  bill  addresses  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  the  reau- 
thorization hearings  on  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  This  is  a  significant  de- 
velopment, and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 


portunity to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr,  STArroRD),  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  Arts,  and  Hu- 
manities, for  his  foresight,  concern, 
and  leadership  in  giving  this  critical 
problem  the  serious  consideration  it  so 
desperately  needs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  RsooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  625 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Correc- 
tional Education  Assistance  Act". 

mrDIMCS  AMD  DECLARATIOH  OF  PURPOSE 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  existing  educational  programs  in  juve- 
nile and  adult  correctional  institutions  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  accused  in- 
dividuals or  convicted  offenders; 

(2)  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
needed  to  respond  to  the  increasing  need  of 
the  correctional  system  for  appropriate  in- 
stitutional and  nonlnstitutional  educational 
services  for  accused  individuals  and  convict- 
ed criminal  offenders; 

(3)  education  Is  Important  to,  and  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to,  the  adjustment 
of  individuals  in  society;  and 

(4)  there  is  a  growing  need  for  immediate 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
State  and  local  educational  programs  for 
criminal  offenders  in  correctlonl  institu- 
tions. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  carry  out  educational  programs  for  crimi- 
nal offenders  in  correctional  institutions. 

DKPIHITIOIIS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "criminal  offender"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense,  including  a  youth  offender 
or  a  Juvenile  offender; 

(2)  "correctional  Institution"  means  any— 

(A)  prison, 

(B)  jail, 

(C)  reformatory, 

(D)  work  farm, 

(E)  detention  center,  or 

(P)  halfway  house,  community-based  re- 
habilitation center,  or  any  other  similar  in- 
stitution designed  for  the  confinement  of  re- 
habilitation of  criminal  offenders; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Education; 

(4)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
C^ommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(5)  "State  educational  agency"  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  4.  (aXl)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1985,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  SUtes  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(2)  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  and  to 
make  grants  for  programs  of  national  sig- 
nificance in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

ALLOCATIOll 

Sec.  6.  (aHl)  In  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)  exceed  $15,000,000  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  3  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  section  8. 

(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)  in  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  and  from  the 
remainder  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
which  paragraph  (1)  does  apply,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allocate  to  each  SUte  $100,000 
plus  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  sums  or  to  such  remainder,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  population  of  the  State  in 
correctional  institutions  for  the  year  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  bears  to  the  population  of  all  States  in 
correctional  institutions  for  such  year. 

(b)  The  amount  by  which  any  allotment 
of  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  be  required  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  applications  approved  under  sec- 
tion 7  within  such  SUte  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  to  other  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
such  State  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such 
Stete  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year.  The  total  of  such  reduction  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  SUtes  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  SUte  under  this 
subsection  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  imder  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  No  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(a)  shall  be  used  for  purposes  incon- 
sistent with  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

usEsor  puitos 
Sec.  6.  Grants  made  under  this  Act  to 
SUtes  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plications approved  under  section  7,  for  the 
cost  of  educational  programs  for  criminal 
offenders  in  correctional  institutions,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  academic  programs  for— 

(A)  basic  education  with  special  emphasis 
on  reading,  writing,  vocabulary,  and  arith- 
metic; 

(B)  special  education  program  as  defined 
by  SUte  law; 

(C)  bilingual  or  blcultural  programs  for 
members  of  minority  groups; 

(D)  secondary  school  credit  programs; 

(E)  postsecondary  programs; 

(F)  fine  arts  programs; 

(O)  recreation  and  health  programs;  and 
(H)  curriculum  development  for  the  pro- 
grams described  in  this  paragraph; 

(2)  standard  and  innovative  vocational 
training  programs; 

(3)  library  development  and  library  service 
programs; 

(4)  training  for  teacher  personnel  special- 
izing in  correctional  education,  particularly 
training  in  social  education,  reading  instruc- 
tion, and  abnormal  psychology; 

(5)  educational  release  programs  for  crimi- 
nal offenders,  with  special  attention  given 
to  vocational  work  release  training  pro- 
grams: 


(6)  guidance  programs,  including  testing, 
preparation,  and  maintenance  of  case 
records  for  criminal  offenders,  counseling, 
psychological  evaluation,  and  placement 
services; 

(7)  supportive  services  for  criminal  offend- 
ers, with  special  emphasis  upon  job  place- 
ment services  and  coordination  of  educa- 
tional services  with  other  agencies  furnish- 
ing services  to  criminal  offenders  after  their 
release;  and 

(8)  cooperative  programs  with  business 
concerns  designed  to  provide  job  training 
for  criminal  offenders. 

APPUCATIOR 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  SUte  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  reasonably  necessary,  with  such 
annual  revisions  as  are  necessary.  Each  such 
application  shall— 

(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  proJecU 
for  which  assistance  under  this  Act  is 
sought  will  \>e  administered  by,  or  under  the 
supervision  of,  the  SUte  educational 
agency; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  6  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program: 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  no  person  with 
responsibilities  in  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram will  discriminate  with  respect  to  any 
program  participant  or  any  employee  in 
such  program  because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation  or 
beliefs; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  funds  received 
under  this  Act  will  be  used  only  to  supple- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  practical  Increase, 
the  level  of  funds  that  would.  In  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  from 
regular  non-Federal  sources  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  6,  and  in  no  case 
may  such  funds  be  used  to  supplant  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources;  and 

(5)  provide  for  a  three-year  report  to  the 
Office  of  Education  containing  a  description 
of  the  activities  assisted  under  this  Act  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  evaluation  pro- 
grams designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
education  programs  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  application  made  luider  this  Act 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  application 
meets  the  requiremente  set  forth  in  this 
Act. 

PROGRAMS  OF  HATIOMAL  SIGKIFICAKCE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  From  funds  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  5(aKl),  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  SUte  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, SUte  correctional  agencies,  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  to  meet  the  costs  of 
programs  of  national  significance  which  the 
Secretary  determines  give  promise  of  im- 
proving the  education  of  criminal  offenders. 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  reasonably  necessary. 

PATMEMTS  AHS  WITHHOLOIHG 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
SUte  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
of  an  application  approved  under  section 
7(b)  or  section  8(b). 
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compUsh  this.  It  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  unique  complex  of  desert  and  ri- 
parian habitats  of  the  main  canyon,  its 
side  canyons,  and  the  canyon  rims  and 
plateaus  from  uses  that  might  dimin- 
ish their  capacity  to  sustain  wildlife. 
Since  early  1972.  when  Defenders  of 
WUdlife  first  bought  lands  at  Ara- 
vaipa. Defenders  and  the  Trust  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy,  and  over  $3,000,000  to  pur- 
chasing, maintaining,  and  managing 
these  lands. 

Aravaipa  Canyon,  located  in  the  east 
end  of  an  arid  portion  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
miniature  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 
Its  beautiful  multicolored  cliffs  rise  as 
high  as  1.000  feet  above  the  canyon 
bottom.  Within  the  canyon,  one  can 
see  a  cross-section  of  Earth's  history 
representing  nearly  2.6  billion  years. 
And.  in  fact,  the  canyon  area  has  been 
inhabited  for  perhaps  the  past  9.500 
years.  Primary  prehistoric  remains  in- 
clude Hohokam  and  Salado  sites. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  Aravaipa 
Canyon,  one  finds  the  Aravaipa  Creek, 
a  perennial  stream  which  travels  for 
about  IS  miles.  It  not  only  supports  a 
lush  green  riparian  vegetation,  it  also 
provides  water  for  wildlife  and  for  12 
fish  species,  2  of  which  are  threatened 
and  endangered.  In  the  canyon,  one 
can  find  more  than  158  species  of  bird 
and  also  bighorn  sheep,  mule  deer, 
fox.  mountain  lion,  coyotes,  bobcats, 
javelina,  and  other  small  animals. 

This  scenic  canyon  is  not  only  a 
haven  for  naturalists,  but  it  offers 
many  recreational  opportimlties  such 
as  backpacking,  hiking,  horseback 
riding,  hunting  outside  canyon  bot- 
toms, mountain  and  rock  climbing, 
bird  watctiing.  photography,  and 
sightseeing.  Currently,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  limits  the  nimiber 
of  visitors  to  50  per  day  in  order  to 
protect  the  area  and  entry  to  the 
canyon  is  by  permit  only.  No  motor  ve- 
hicles or  dogs  are  allowed. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  no  way  would  the 
wilderness  designation  of  the  Aravaipa 
Canyon  area  result  in  any  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  Nation's  security,  mineral 
needs,  or  economic  well-being.  I  am 
very  cognizant  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
issue  of  mineral  content  in  potential 
wilderness  land.  This  is  a  very  simple 
bill  which  attempts  to  preserve  and 
protect  a  magnificent  desert  sanctu- 
ary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  626 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arvaipa  Canyon 

Wilderness  Act." 


Sac  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  the  Aravaipa  Canyon,  situated  in  the 
Oaliuro  Mountains  in  the  Sonoran  desert 
region  of  Southern  Arisona.  to  a  primitive 
place  of  great  natural  beauty  that,  due  to 
the  rare  presence  of  a  perennial  stream, 
supports  an  extraordinary  abundance  and 
diversity  of  native  plant,  fish,  and  wildlife, 
making  it  a  resource  of  national  signifl- 
cance;  and 

(b)  the  Aravaipa  Canyon  should,  together 
with  certain  adjoining  public  lands,  be  in- 
corporated within  the  National  WUdemeas 
Preservation  System  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  thte  rela- 
tively undisturbed  but  fragile  complex  of 
desert,  riparian  and  aquatic  ecosystems,  and 
the  naUve  plant,  f toh,  and  wUdlife  communi- 
ties dependent  on  it,  as  well  as  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  area's  great  scenic,  geolog- 
ic and  historical  values,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  would  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  wil- 
derness designation. 

Sac.  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890.  16 
U.S.C.  1131  et  seq.)  and  constotent  with  the 
policies  and  provtoions  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (90 
Stat.  2743;  43  U.S.C.  1701  et  se<j.),  certain 
public  lands  In  Graham  and  Pinal  Counties, 
Arizona,  which  comprise  approximately  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ara- 
vaipa Canyon  Wilderness— Proposed"  and 
dated  May  1980,  are  hereby  designated  as 
the  Aravaipa  Canyon  Wilderness  and,  there- 
fore, as  a  component  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Aravaipa  Canyon  Wilderness  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness.  For  purposes  of 
thto  Act,  any  references  In  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  and  any  reference  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to 
administration  of  such  areas  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  any  reference  to  wilder- 
ness areas  designated  by  the  Wilderness  Act 
or  designated  national  forest  wilderness 
areas  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  Aravaipa  Canyon  Wilderness.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  reference  to  national 
forest  rules  and  regulations  in  the  second 
sentence  of  section  4(d)(3)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  public 
lands,  as  defined  In  section  103(e)  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701,  1702). 

Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Aravaipa  Canyon  Wilderness  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
with  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  map  and  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  in- 
cluded In  this  Act:  Provided,  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in 
the  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
The  map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  6.  Except  as  further  provided  in  thto 
section,  the  Aravaipa  Primitive  Area  desig- 
nations of  January  16.  1969.  and  April  28. 
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1971,  are  hereby  revoked.  Prior  to  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations  to  provide 
for  its  administration  as  a  component  of  the 
National  WQdemess  Preservation  System, 
subject  to  existing  withdrawals,  the  Ara- 
vaipa Canyon  Wilderness  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  applicable  to  desig- 
nated primitive  areas  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  provtoions  of  thto  Act.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hattielo): 
8.  627.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Scenic  Area  to 
assure  the  protection,  development, 
conservation,  and  enhancement  of  the 
scenic,  natural,  cultund,  and  other  re- 
source values  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  to  establish  national  poli- 
cies to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
objective,  and  for  other  punxises;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

COLtmSIA  RIVER  GORGE  ACT  Or  19SS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reintroducing  today,  along  with 
Senator  Hatfield,  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  National  Scenic  Area  Act  of 
1983.  With  renewed  commitment  and 
an  increasing  sense  of  urgency,  I  am 
hopeful  that  during  the  98th  Congress 
we  can  move  forward  on  the  proposal 
for  orderly  management  of  this 
magnificent  area.  Passage  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  will  es- 
tablish a  Federal.  State,  and  local 
partnership  to  insure  that  the  unique- 
ness of  the  extraordinary  landscape 
and  natural  resources  is  not  sacrificed 
to  the  pressures  of  rapidly  expanding 
urban  boundaries.  This  proposal  also 
will  provide  for  economic  development 
which  is  consistent  with  the  scenic  and 
natural  values  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge. 

Since  the  first  Introduction  of  this 
proposal  on  March  31,  1982,  the  1-205 
bridge,  connecting  Washington  and 
Oregon  at  Government  Island,  has 
been  completed.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  effects  of  this  increased  accessibil- 
ity to  farmland  on  the  Washington 
side  win  result  In  rapid  residential  de- 
velopment. The  tragic  loss  of  these 
farmlands  would  be  irreversible.  Much 
of  the  historic  and  scenic  character  of 
that  section  of  the  gorge  will  be  lost  to 
us  forever. 

Efforts  to  protect  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  are  not  new  to  the  people 
of  the  Northwest.  They  are  now  enter- 
ing the  final  stage  of  a  46-year-long 
endeavor  to  address  the  special  needs 
of  managing  this  area  shared  by  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Since  the  first  introduction  of  this 
proposal,  the  Vancouver,  Wash.,  City 
Council  approved  a  motion  to  support 
congressional  legislation  declaring  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  as  a  national 
scenic  area.  The  Portland  City  Council 
had  previously  endorsed  the  concept 
In  December  1981  and  recently  the 
Multnomah     Coimty     Commissioners 


have  voted  to  support  a  Federal  scenic 
area. 

The  States  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton share  the  Columbia  Gorge.  It 
forms  part  of  the  border  between 
them  and  the  six  gorge  counties: 
Wasco,  Hood  River,  and  Multnomah 
Coimtles  on  the  Oregon  side;  Kllclcl- 
tat,  Skamania,  and  Clark  Counties  on 
the  Washington  side. 

For  about  85  miles,  from  Gibbons 
Creek  and  Maryhill  on  the  Washing- 
ton side,  to  the  Sandy  River  on  the 
Oregon  side,  the  Columbia  River  has 
carved  a  natural  wonder  as  magnifi- 
cent as  any  found  on  Earth.  Com- 
pressed Into  these  few  miles  of  out- 
standing geologic  features  is  a  transi- 
tion from  rain  forest  to  sagebrush— all 
without  a  change  in  elevation. 

Moving  east  from  the  Portland-Van- 
couver metropolitan  area— In  little 
more  than  1  hour  by  car— the  traveler 
follows  the  Columbia  through  massive 
cliffs  with  lush  vegetation  and  thun- 
dering waterfalls.  The  motorist  passes 
landmarks  like  Beacon  Roclt,  the 
second  largest  monolith  In  the  world- 
only  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  larger. 
The  terrain  evens  out  a  bit  with  roll- 
ing hills  and  vast  meadows  where  wild- 
flowers  bloom.  By  the  time  the  travel- 
er arrives  at  The  Dalles,  the  landscape 
has  become  arid  and  dotted  with  sage- 
brush. 

In  malting  this  short  trip,  the  travel- 
er has  passed  from  an  area  In  which 
the  average  rainfall  varies  from  about 
64  inches  per  year  to  about  16  Inches 
per  year. 

The  wide  variety  of  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  gorge  give  it  an  unusually 
diverse  plant  and  animal  population. 
Botanically,  the  dense,  mixed  conifer 
forests  of  the  western  gorge  give  way 
to  the  semlarid  grasses  and  sagebrush 
of  the  eastern  gorge. 

The  gorge  Is  home  for  many  rare 
plant  species.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice reports  that  there  are  four  species 
of  plants  found  only  In  the  gorge,  and 
many  others  are  rare  enough  to  be 
considered  endangered. 

The  wildlife  in  the  gorge  is  equally 
varied  with  more  than  25  species  of 
mammals.  Including  the  black  l)ear, 
mountain  lion,  and  elk.  There  are  lit- 
erally dozens  of  species  of  birds,  in- 
cluding several  recognized  by  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life as  threatened  or  endangered,  such 
as  the  northern  bald  eagle  and  Arctic 
peregrine  falcon. 

The  human  species,  too,  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Columbia  Gorge, 
and  ~   s  been  for  at  least  11,000  years. 

The  gorge  contains  extensive  archeo- 
loglcal  sites,  such  as  Memaloose  Island 
with  Its  sacred  Indian  burial  groimd, 
and  the  Wlshram  archeologlcal  site, 
which  is  noted  for  Its  petroglyphs. 

The  campsites  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  still  can  be  viewed  in 
the   Columbia   Gorge.   As   all  of   us 


Imow,  that  expedition  helped  spaiic 
the  migration  which  settled  the  West. 

The  Columbia  Gorge  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  history  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  the  gate- 
way of  the  westward  movement.  Sec- 
tions of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  still  can 
be  seen,  along  with  parts  of  the  1856 
Oregon  Portage  Road.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  Is  documented  in 
several  places  in  the  gorge,  such  as  the 
north  shore  portage  railroad  at  Bonne- 
ville Dam.  The  first  locomotive  built  in 
the  Northwest,  the  Oregon  Pony,  was 
used  on  the  water  level  Oregon  Por- 
tage road  In  1862,  and  Is  today  dis- 
played in  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks. 

The  substantial  steamboat  traffic 
which  once  piled  the  Columbia  River 
through  the  gorge  Is  recalled  by  the 
huge  pilings— part  of  the  steamboat 
landings— which  are  still  visible  at  sev- 
eral places  along  the  river.  Conscious 
of  this  heritage,  the  Port  of  Cascade 
Locks  soon  will  have  a  350-passenger 
stemwheel  steamboat  operating  on 
the  river. 

The  gorge  also  features  the  "scenic 
highway"  built  In  1916.  In  many 
places,  it  is  carved  Into  the  cliffsides. 
When  he  saw  this  highway.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

You  have  in  the  Columbto  River  Highway 
the  most  remarluible  road  engineering  in 
the  United  States,  which,  for  scenic  gran- 
deur, to  not  equalled  anywhere. 

It  is  a  difficult  job,  Mr.  President,  to 
describe  the  importance  of  the  Colum- 
bia Gorge  In  words.  I  am  not  the  first 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  try.  The  first 
was  Senator  E.  D.  Baker  more  than 
120  years  ago. 

In  January  1861,  in  his  first  speech 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Baker  said: 

The  adventurous  traveler,  who  wanders 
on  the  slope  of  the  Pacific  and  on  the  verge 
of  civilization,  stands  awestruck  and  aston- 
tohed  in  the  great  chasm  formed  by  the  tor- 
rent of  the  Columbia,  as.  rushing  between 
Mount  Hood  and  Mount  St.  Helens,  it 
breaks  through  the  ridges  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  to  find  the  sea .  .  . 

Other  prominent  voices  In  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Pacific  Northwest  also  have 
tried  to  describe  the  gorge.  As  they 
moved  through  the  gorge  from  east  to 
west,  Lewis  and  Clark  noted  in  their 
journal  of  1806  that: 

Several  small  streams  fall  from  a  much 
greater  height,  and  in  their  descent  become 
a  perfect  mtot  which  collecting  on  the  rocks 
below  again  become  vtolble  and  descend  a 
second  time  In  the  same  manner  before  they 
reach  the  base  of  the  rocks.  The  hills  have 
now  become  mountains.  .  .  . 

Another  early  traveler  in  the  gorge, 
John  Boardman,  wrote  this  in  his 
journal  of  1843: 

Oh!  the  pleasure  of  lying  by  on  thto  river 
for  wind,  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the  high  peaks 
and  cliffs  that  adorn  the  banks  of  thto  river 
on  either  side.  Sublime  landscapes,  views 
that  a  Raphael  or  Corregglo  would  have 
given  thousands  and  endured  any  fatigue  to 
have  seen.  .  .  . 
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Through  the  years.  I  have  hoped 
that  local  governments  on  both  sides 
of  the  gorge  would  be  able  to  do  the 
necessary  job  on  their  own  and  I 
strongly  believe  that  most  are  willing 
to  do  so.  By  themselves  and  without 
support,  however,  they  do  not  have 
the  framework  needed  for  developing 
an  overall  management  plan  for  the 
gorge. 

The  principal  problem  is  that  man- 
agement in  the  gorge  is  diffuse.  It  is 
scattered  among  dozens  of  jurisdic- 
tions, each  with  its  own  priorities  and 
programs.  These  include  the  counties, 
port  commissions.  State  highway  de- 
partments. State  parks  departments, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Authority,  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  many 
others.  We  still  lack  a  mechanism  for 
coordinating  these  jurisdictions  and 
their  various  interests  so  that  the 
imiqueness  of  the  gorge  can  be  pro- 
tected. Rather  than  treat  the  gorge  as 
the  single  resource  it  so  obviously  is, 
we  continue  to  view  it  as  being  as  frag- 
mented as  the  governmental  jurisdic- 
tions among  which  it  is  located. 

The  closest  that  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  come  to 
coordinated  action  to  protect  the 
gorge  are  the  Coluanbia  Gorge  Com- 
missions, which  each  State  has  main- 
tained since  the  1950's.  Through  the 
years,  these  commissions  have  been 
sensitive  and  effective  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gorge.  They  have  often 
been  effective  despite  the  fact  that 
under  the  law  they  have  only  advisory 
powers.  But  truly  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  Coliunbia  Gorge  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  cajoling,  hope, 
and  argument.  This  is  the  brushfire 
approach  to  management. 

What  is  needed  is  a  regional  solution 
to  management  of  the  gorge.  The 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
local  governments,  and  sdl  the  other 
interest  in  the  gorge  must  be  brought 
together  in  the  common  interest  of  or- 
derly management.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  develop  a  coordinated 
management  plan  for  the  gorge  tf 
given  adequate  support  and  the  frame- 
work needed  to  put  it  together. 

The  legislation  we  Introduce  today 
will  provide  just  such  support  and 
framework.  It  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  existing  economy  of  the 
gorge,  but  it  also  seeks  to  protect  the 
historic,  cultural,  and  scenic  values 
that  make  the  gorge  unique. 

Protecting  the  gorge  as  a  natural  re- 
source need  not  conflict  with  the 
broadening  of  the  area's  economic 
base.  We  acknowledge  that  the  gorge 
is  a  major  transportation  corridor.  It  is 
an  important  commercial  and  industri- 
al area.  I  do  not  believe  that  growth 
will  be  less  vigorous  if  it  is  carefully 
coordinated  and  controlled. 

I  do  not  propose,  nor  would  I  ever 
support,  an  effort  to  eradicate  man's 
presence  in  the  gorge.  What  is  needed 


is  an  approach  that  protects  both  the 
natural  values  and  the  right  of  proper- 
ty owners  to  remain  on  their  land,  of 
mills  to  cut  lumber,  and  dams  to  gen- 
erate electricity. 

I  want  to  conclude,  Mr.  President, 
with  some  comments  from  an  editorial 
from  The  Dalles  Chronicle,  which  is 
located  in  the  city  of  The  Dalles  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  gorge: 

This  argument  does  not  have  to  be  one  of 
city  versus  country.  Washington  versus 
Oregon,  development  versus  envi- 
ronment ...  If  these  elements  become  the 
tenor  of  the  discussion,  everyone  is  going  to 
lose;  the  people  who  live  deep  in  the  gorge 
who  want  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
those  of  us  who  live  on  the  edge  of  the 
gorge  and  love  the  experience  of  visiting  It, 
and  the  rest  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  the  bill, 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  637 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLX  Or  COM  TEH  TS 

Sbctiom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Columbia  River  Gorge  Act  of  1983". 

TABLE  or  CONTEirrS 
Sec.   1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec  3.  Establishment  of  Area. 
Sec.  4.  Administration. 
Sec.  5.  Management  plan  for  Area. 
Sec.  6.  Interim  protection  and  management. 
Sec.  7.  Federal  activities  within  the  Area. 
Sec.  8.  Intergovernmental  cooperation. 
Sec.  9.  Enforcement. 
Sec.  10.  Remedies. 
Sec.  11.  Judicial  review. 
Sec.  12.  Acquisition. 
Sec.  13.  Indian  treaties. 
Sec.  14.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  16.  Acquisition  fund. 
Sec.  16.  Mitigation  of  local  revenue  losses. 
Sec.  17.  Compliance  with  Budget  Act. 

nNDIHCS  AMD  PURPOSES 

Sic.  2.  (a)  PiHDniGS.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  located  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a  spectacular  canyon  of  compel- 
ling and  majestic  beauty  formed  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River  cutting  through  the  Cascade 
Range  and  dramatically  illustrates  natural 
geologic  forces; 

(2)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  is  the  his- 
toric gateway  between  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  interior  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent traveled  by  Native  Americans,  explor- 
ers, traders,  and  pioneers,  and  evidencing 
human  habitation  for  over  11,000  years,  and 
It  remains  an  area  of  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic Importance  to  the  region,  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  navigation,  transporta- 
tion, energy  production,  fisheries,  agricul- 
ture, and  recreation; 

(3)  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  contains 
maleficent  scenic,  natural,  and  recreation- 
al values  of  national  significance,  including 
the  cascading  all-season  waterfalls  and  an 
extensive  system  of  hllcing  trails; 
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(4)  scenic  viewpoints,  highways,  and  trails 
are  critical  recreation  facillUes  heavily  used 
by  residents  of  the  Portland-Vancouver  met- 
ropolitan area  and  by  vlaitora  from  around 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  NaUon.  and  the 
world; 

(5)  the  botanical  diversity  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  ranging  from  the  sagebrush 
and  grasslands  of  the  east  to  the  lush  rain 
forests  of  the  west,  including  many  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species,  is  unique,  due 
In  part  to  the  diverse  climate  of  the  area; 

(6)  human  Impact  on  the  landscape  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  Including  Federal  hy- 
droelectric power  development,  interstate 
highway  construction,  port  and  navigation 
facilities,  farms,  orchards,  forest  production, 
cities,  and  towns,  is  Intense,  but,  historical- 
ly, much  of  the  diverse  scenic  quality  of  the 
Gorge  has  been  preserved; 

(7)  the  character  of  much  of  the  land- 
scape of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  has  been 
maintained  and  enhanced  by  existing  rural 
communities  which  should  be  protected  and 
maintained; 

(8)  the  existing  scenic,  historic,  recreation- 
al, archeological.  and  scientific  qualities  of 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  are  threatened 
by  rapid  population  growth  in  the  nearby 
Portland.  Oregon-Vancouver.  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  by  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment, and  by  the  existence  of  more  than 
fifty  local.  State,  and  Federal  jurisdictions 
and  agencies  with  authority  within  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge; 

(9)  the  existing  local,  SUte,  and  Federal 
planning  and  regulatory  authorities  lack 
sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  growth 
management,  develop  recreational  facilities 
to  serve  tourists  and  residents  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  In  close  proximity  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge,  and  protect  the  imique 
scenic  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge;  and 

(10)  In  order  to  resolve  differences,  exist- 
ing and  potential,  between  the  various  af- 
fected jurisdictions  In  the  SUte  of  Oregon 
and  the  State  of  Washington  over  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  existing  char- 
acter of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  and  in 
order  to  protect  the  scenic  and  other  values 
of  Federal  lands  and  facilities  located  within 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  the  Federal 
Government  must  form  a  partnership  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge,  and  focus  final  decision 
making  authority  In  a  single  arbiter,  there- 
by protecting  the  gorge's  nationally  signifi- 
cant scenic,  natural,  and  cultural  (Including 
historical,  archeological,  scientific,  recre- 
ational, and  social)  resources. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  protect,  conserve,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  cultural,  and  other  resource 
values  of  existing  Federal  property  located 
In  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  Including 
lands  administered  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  United  SUtes  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  lands  Included  In  the  Interstate 
Highway  System; 

(2)  to  protect  and  enhance  all  scenic,  cul- 
tural, and  natural  resources  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge,  including  sensitive  habiUts 
for  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
while  providing  public  use  and  enjoyment 
consistent  with  protecting  and  preserving 
these  resources; 

(3)  to  protect  and  preserve  the  historical 
and  archeological  resources  of  the  Coltunbla 
River  Gorge  and,  where  appropriate,  to 
make  these  resources  more  available  to  the 
public  for  educational  and  scientific  pur- 
poses; 


(4)  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  economy 
of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  agriculture,  fishing,  existing 
hydroelectric  facilities  transporUtion  facili- 
ties and  timber  utilization,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  human  habitation,  in  harmony  with 
the  existing  visual  landscape,  and  by  pro- 
moting economic  development  within  the 
gorge  which  is  consistent  with  the  existing 
scenic  and  natural  character  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Gorge  and  which  promotes  public 
awareness  of  the  historical,  cultural,  scenic 
and  natural  values  of  the  area  and  which 
supports  and  enhances  the  economic  liveli- 
hood of  the  gorge  by  encouraging  growth  to 
occur  In  the  existing  incorporated  communi- 
ties, by  recognizing  compatible  historic  eco- 
nomic pursuits,  such  as  farming,  grazing, 
forestry,  and  orcharding,  outside  the  com- 
munities as  appropriate  to  preserve  the  ex- 
isting character  of  the  gorge,  and  by  en- 
hancing the  potential  of  the  gorge  for  in- 
creased tourism; 

(5)  to  provide  for  and  manage  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  in  a  manner  consistent  with  natural 
resource  protection  and  maintenance  of  the 
existing  rural  landscape,  including  the  es- 
tablishment, acquisition,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  public  recreation  and  natural 
areas  and  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  regional  population; 

(6)  to  utilize  the  land  use  planning  and 
other  powers  of  local  and  State  govem- 
menU  and  existing  Federal  agencies  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  provide 
Federal  assistance  in  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  single  management 
plan  for  the  Columbia  River  Gorge;  and 

(7)  to  facUitate  and  effect  a  partnership 
among  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
of  Oregon,  the  SUte  of  Washington,  and 
local  government  entitles  located  within  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  In  order  to  develop 
and  enforce  a  single  management  plan  for 
the  area  which  will  supplement  local  and 
SUte  plans  and  which  will  protect  and  en- 
hance the  area's  existing  character  while 
protecting  critical  lands  and  allowing  devel- 
opment only  when  consistent  with  preserva- 
tion of  existing  scenic,  natural,  and  cultural 
values. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AREA 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Establishment.— In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
"area")  Is  esUblished  as  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system. 

(b)  Map  and  Description.— (1)  The  area 
shall  consist  of  the  area  within  the  bound- 
aries generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary    Map,    Columbia    River    Gorge 

Scenic   Area,"   nimibered   and 

dated ,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 

available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  In  the  offices  of  the  regional 
commission  esUblished  pursuant  to  section 
4.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
the  area.  Such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  In  this 
Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  In  such  map  and  legal 
description  may  be  made.  The  boundary 
shall  be  subject  to  adjustment  as  provided 
In  section  6(b)(7)  hereof. 

(2)  The  areas  on  such  map  depicted  as 
"critical"  herein  referred  to  as  "critical 
lands"  shall  be  treated  as  the  portions  of 


the  area  which  are  of  critical  Importance  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
values  of  the  area  for  purposes  of  applying 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Incorporated  towns  and  cities  of. 
The  DaUes.  Hood  River.  White  Salmon. 
Bingen,  Cascade  Locks,  Stevenson.  Washou- 
gal,  Mosier.  and  North  Bonneville,  as  their 
boundaries  (including  any  specific  urban 
growth  boundary  which  has  been  expressly 
approved  by  the  applicable  SUte)  existed  on 
July  1,  198X,  shall  not  be  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  area.  If.  after  July  1, 
1981,  the  boundaries  of  any  of  said  cities  or 
towns  are  changed  by  such  city  or  town, 
then  the  area  within  such  new  boundary 
shall  not  thereafter  be  within  the  boundary 
of  the  area.  If  the  boundary  change  has 
been  approved  in  the  manner  to  be  provided 
in  the  management  plan  as  required  in  sec- 
tion 5(bK7). 

(c>  Boundaries  or  Mount  Hood  National 
Forest.— The  boundaries  of  the  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest  are  extended  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Oregon 
lying  within  the  area  as  described  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3(b)  which  are  not  within 
the  national  forest  boundaries  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Boundaries  op  Giptoro  Pinchot  Na- 
tional Forest.- The  boundaries  of  the  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  National  Forest  are  extended 
to  Include  all  of  the  lands  In  the  SUte  of 
Washington  lying  within  the  area  as  de- 
scribed  in  accordance  with  section  3(b) 
which  are  not  within  the  national  forest 
boundaries  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  Forest  System  Revenues.— For  pur- 
poses of  any  provision  of  law  under  which 
funds  are  provided  to  a  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  revenues  derived 
from  any  unit  of  the  national  forest  system 
and  notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  which  are  within  the  area  shall  be 
treated  as  components  of  the  Mount  Hood 
National  Forest  and  the  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Washington 
which  are  within  the  area  shall  be  treated 
as  components  of  the  Glfford  Pinchot  Nsr 
tional  Forest. 

administration 

Sec.  4.  (a)  By  the  Secretary  op  Agricul- 
ture.—(I)  The  area  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service,  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  generally  applica- 
ble to  unite  of  the  national  forest  system.  In 
the  case  of  any  conflict  between  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  such  generally  applica- 
ble provisions  of  law,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  govern. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
United  SUtes  Forest  Service,  shall  esUblish 
procedures  to  give  all  interested  Federal 
agencies,  SUte  and  local  govemmente,  and 
the  public  adequate  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  upon  and  participate  in  the 
preparation  and  implemenUtlon  of  plans 
and  programs  for  the  management  of  the 
area. 

(b)  By  the  Regional  Commission.— <1) 
There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge  National  Scenic  Area  Regional  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  in  thU  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Regional  Commission").  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Regional  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  within  ninety  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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(A)  One  member  who  resides  in  etch  of 
the  followlnc  »unUes:  Mtiltnomah  County. 
Oregon:  Hood  River  County.  Oregon:  Wasco 
County,  Oreim:  Clark  County,  Washing- 
ton: Skamanli  County.  Washington;  and 
Klickitat  County.  Washington,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  tte  governing  body  of  each  of 
the  respective  counties. 

(B)  Two  me  nbera  who  reside  in  the  SUte 
of  Oregon  to  te  appointed  by  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  o:  Oregon. 

(C)  Two  me  nbers  who  reside  In  the  State 
of  Washingtoi  i  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  S  »te  of  Washington. 

(D)  Three  i  nembers  who  have  a  demon- 
strated intera  t  in  the  values  to  be  protected 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Depart  aent  of  Agriculture. 

(E)  The  chJ  ef  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  his  designee, 
shall  serve  >s  an  ex  officio  nonvoting 
member. 

If  any  county  governing  body  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  either  Governor  re- 
ferred to  in  SI  bparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  falls  to 
appoint  a  mei  iber  of  the  Commission  under 
subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)  within  90  days 
after  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  within  90  lays  after  the  expiration  of  a 
member's  ter  n  from  that  county  or  SUte. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  appoint  a 
resident  of  t»i  at  county  or  SUte  to  serve  as 
the  member  f  xMn  such  county  or  SUte. 

(2)  The  Ret  lonal  Commission  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  he  following: 

(A)  advisina  and  assisting  the  Chief  of  the 
FY>rest  Servio  in  the  preparation  and  devel- 
opment of  th  B  management  plan  and.  sub- 
ject to  section  5(e).  approving  the  manage- 
ment plan  aid  any  changes  in  it  before 
adoption  by  t  le  Secretary; 

(B)  facillUt  ng  communication  and  coordi- 
nation amoni  the  Federal,  SUte,  and  local 
governmental  agencies  with  jurisdiction 
within  the  Aita  and  faciliUtlng  communica- 
tion with  residents  and  landowners  within 
the  Area  and  advising  the  Secretary  on  the 
appropriate  F  ederal  role  in  the  management 
and  admlnist)  ation  of  the  Area: 

(C)  review!  ig  and  monitoring  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  management  plan  by  Fed- 
eral, SUte,  ai  Id  local  governmental  agencies 
having  jurisd  ction  within  the  Area  to  assist 
the  Secretar'  in  ensuring  consistency  and 
compliance  vlth  the  plan  and  in  order  to 
recommend  t  >  the  Secretary  potential  revi- 
sions and  mel  hods  of  enforcing  the  plan; 

(D)  revlewl  ig  all  land  acquisition  propos- 
als submittet  by  the  Secretary  in  cases  in- 
volving the  p  )tential  use  of  eminent  domain 
as  provided  In  section  12,  and  submitting 
timely  recoiimendations  or  comments  to 
the  Secretar '  with  respect  to  such  acquisi- 
tion before  ei  oinent  domain  is  exercised: 

review  ng  all  Federal  development 
I  plans  within  the  Area  for  con- 
th  the  management  plan  and 
....»...._  1  ecommendations  on  all  such 
projects  to  t]  le  head  of  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agencr. 

(F)  preparng  an  annual  report  for  sub- 
mission to  tl;  e  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  United  SUtes  Congress, 
and  the  Oovfemors  of  the  SUtes  of  Oregon 
and  Washlni  ton  advising  them  of  the  sUtus 
of  the  mana  cement  plan  and  its  implemen- 
tation: and 

(O)  n'^'t'"  [  such  other  reconunendations 
to  the  Secrttary  and  Federal.  SUte,  and 
local  uniU  df  government  as  the  Regional 
Commission  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purn  ises  of  this  Act. 

(S)  MemlMfY  of  the  Regional  Commission 
fhaii  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years. 
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except  that  the  Initial  terms  for  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  follows 

(A)  The  member  who  resides  In  Multno- 
mah County,  Oregon,  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  the  member  who  resides  in 
Hood  River  County,  Oregon,  shaU  serve  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  member  who 
resides  in  Wasco  County,  Oregon,  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  member 
who  resides  in  Clark  County,  Washington, 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the 
member  who  resides  in  Skamania  County. 
Washington,  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  the  member  who  resides  in  Klick- 
iUt  County,  Washington,  shaU  serve  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

(B)  One  of  the  members  nominated  by  the 
Governor  of  Oregon  shall  serve  for  two 
years  and  the  other  such  member  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  members  nominated  by 
the  Oovemor  of  Washington  shall  serve  for 
two  years  and  the  other  such  member  for 
three  years. 

(C)  One  of  the  members  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  shaU  serve  for  one  year,  one  of 
such  members  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and 
the  third  such  member  shall  serve  for  three 
years. 

A  member  may  be  reappointed  only  once 
unless  such  member  was  originally  appoint- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(4)  of  this  section,  in  which  case  a 
member  may  be  reappointed  twice. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 
Any  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  for  a  period  not  longer  than 
thirty  days. 

(5)  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Regional 
Commission  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  Regional  Conunlssion  and 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  No 
member  may  serve  as  presiding  officer  for 
consecutive  terms,  and  no  member  may 
serve  as  presiding  officer  If  his  predecessor 
as  presiding  officer  was  appointed  to  the 
Regional  Commission  by  the  same  official 
or  governing  body. 

(6)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  qusuter  and,  to  the  maximimi 
extent  practicable,  all  meetings  of  the  Re- 
gional Commission  shall  take  place  within 
the  counties  having  any  Jurisdiction  in  the 
area. 

(7)  Unless  otherwise  provided,  the  Region- 
al Conunlssion  shall  act  or  advise  by  affirm- 
ative vote  of  a  majority  of  iU  members,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(8)  The  Regional  Commission  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Regional  Commission 
may  deem  advisable.  The  Regional  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  it. 

(9)(A)  Members  of  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion who  are  full  time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  SUtes,  the  SUte  of  Oregon, 
the  SUte  of  Washington,  or  any  county  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Regional  Commission. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A),  members  of  the  Regional  Commission 
shall  serve  without  pay.  While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
the  performance  of  service  for  the  Regional 
Commission,  members  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 


cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Federal  Govenunent  serv- 
ice imder  section  5703  of  title  6  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Re- 
gional Commission  with  such  staff  and  tech- 
nical assistance  as  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sulUtlon  with  the  Regional  Commission, 
considers  appropriate  to  eruible  the  Region- 
al Commission  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(11)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  any 
Federal  agency  may  provide  information, 
persormel,  property,  and  services  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  to  the  Regional  Commission 
to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(12)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Reglorud  Com- 
mission shall  involve  the  public  and  local, 
SUte,  and  Federal  Government  agencies  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  making  deci- 
sions by  consulting  with  interested  and  con- 
cerned citizens  and  conducting  public  hear- 
ings at  places  within  counties  having  Juris- 
diction in  the  Area  in  order  to  provide  such 
citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  testify  re- 
garding the  development,  implementation, 
and  enforcement  of  the  Management  Plan. 

(13)  Actions  taken  and  orders  Issued  by 
the  Regional  Commission  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
and  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(5  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.;  5  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.). 

KAMAGEKENT  PLAN  POR  AREA 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Preparation.— The  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  shall  prepare  a  management 
plan  for  the  area  with  the  consultation  and 
advice  of  the  Regional  Commission  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
management  plan  shall  be  prepared  by  an 
Interdisciplinary  planning  team  selected  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  management  plan  the  Re- 
gioiud  Commission  and  the  Forest  Service 
shall  hold  public  meetings  to  Inform  resi- 
dente  within  the  area.  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Federal  agencies,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  objectives  of  the  management  plan,  the 
actions  to  be  undertaken  In  the  preparation 
of  the  management  plan,  the  time  when 
such  actions  are  proposed  to  be  taken,  and 
to  provide  Interested  persons  and  agencies 
with  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
with  respect  to  matters  covered  by  the  man- 
agement plan.  The  management  plan  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Regional  Commission 
by  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
within  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 
(b)     Content.— The     management     plan 

shall- 

(1)  be  based  upon  an  Inventory  of  the 
area's  resources  including  archeological, 
social,  economic,  forest,  historical,  natural, 
geological,  recreational,  and  scenic  values; 

(2)  protect,  maintain,  and  enhance  the 
scenic,  natural,  and  cultural  values  of  the 
area.  The  management  plan  shall  also  in- 
clude provisions  for  resource  protection,  in- 
terpreUtion,  and  visitor  use,  including  de- 
velopment of  public  use  areas  and  facilities; 

(3)  designate  appropriate  uses  of  all  lands 
within  the  area  in  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(4)  esUblish  procedures  for  the  review  of 
changes  in  SUte-approved  urban  growth 
boundaries  within  the  area  for  incorporated 
communities,  and  boundaries  of  cities  and 
towns  within  the  area,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining    whether    areas    within    such 
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changed  boundaries  may  be  approved  for 
exclusion  from  the  boundaries  of  the  area: 

(5)  review  lands  designated  as  critical  on 
the  map  filed  pursuant  to  section  3(bX2) 
and  all  other  lands  within  the  area  In  order 
to  identify,  for  purposes  of  the  management 
plan,  lands  which  are  critical  to  the  protec- 
tion, development,  and  interpretation  of  the 
resource  values  of  the  area  including:  (A) 
those  lands  whose  existence  in  a  natural 
state  Is  essential  to  protect  the  scenic  and 
natural  value  of  the  area;  (B)  those  lands 
whose  essential  character  should  remain  un- 
changed In  order  to  retain  the  harmonious 
blend  of  manmade  and  natural  landscape 
features:  (C)  those  lands  whose  present,  or 
presently  planned,  use  is  adverse  to  values 
which  this  Act  seeks  to  protect  and  en- 
hance; and  (D)  those  lands  necessary  to  pro- 
vide recreational  and  interpretive  facilities 
and  access  to  public  lands  for  visitors  to  the 
area: 

(6)  recommend  transfers  of  jurisdiction 
for  existing  publicly  owned  land  if  advisable 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  de- 
termine appropriate  management  agencies 
for  such  lands; 

(7)  provide  a  mechanism  for  examining 
and  iwUng  minor  changes  in  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  area  and  for  revising  and 
amending  the  management  plan  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  houtever.  That  any  changes  In  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  area  shall  not 
result  in  an  aggregate  increase  in  the  acre- 
age of  the  area,  as  initially  esUblished, 
within  any  county  that  has  jurisdiction  in 
the  area: 

(8)  encourage  private  Individuals  and  local 
governments  to  use  or  plan  the  use  of  land 
within  the  area  in  ways  which  will  be  con- 
sistent with  and  faciliUte  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(9)  allow  all  existing  land  uses  of  specific 
tracte  of  land  in  the  area  as  of  July  1,  1981, 
which  are  found  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(10)  develop  procedures  to  coordinate  ex- 
isting land  use  plans  of  local,  SUte.  and 
Federal  entities  with  the  management  plan 
to  promote  the  goals  and  policies  of  the 
management  plan;  and 

(11)  establish  a  program  for  SUte  and 
local  government  ImplemenUtlon  and  en- 
forcement of  the  management  plan  to 
insure  the  continued,  uniform,  and  consist- 
ent protection  of  the  area  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Advici.— 
The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  shall  peri- 
odically advise  the  Regional  Conunlssion  of 
progress  on  the  Plan  and  shall  seek  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Commission.  The 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  shall  consult 
with  the  interdisciplinary  planning  team, 
the  Regional  Commission,  and  residents  of 
the  area  and  other  interested  citizens  in  the 
preparation  of  the  management  plan.  The 
Secretary  may  utilize  personnel  from  SUte 
and  local  governments  in  the  area  with  ex- 
pertise in  planning  and  preparing  the  man- 
agement plan  by  employing  them  pursuant 
to  the  Intergoverrunental  Personnel  Act. 

(d)  State  and  Local  Planning.— (1) 
During  the  preparation  of  the  management 
plan,  and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  State  and  local  government  au- 
thorities within  the  area  and  may  provide  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  to  such  au- 
thorities to  carry  out  any  land  use  manage- 
ment activity  within  the  area  or  any  other 
activity  within  the  area  which  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consulUtion  with  the  Regional 
Commission,  determines  will  fiuther  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


(2XA)  In  the  development  of  the  manage- 
ment plan,  the  Secretary  shall  examine  all 
SUte  and  local  policies,  management  plans, 
standards,  and  requlronenU  applicable  to 
the  area  and  shall,  with  the  consulUtion 
and  advice  of  the  Regional  Commlaslon,  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  deems  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  Incorporate  such  policies,  management 
plans,  standards,  and  requirements  into  the 
management  plan. 

(B)  In  consulUtion  with  the  appropriate 
SUte  and  local  authorities,  the  Secretary 
shall  seek  to  identify  confllcU  or  inconsist- 
encies between  the  policies,  management 
plans,  standards,  and  requirements  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  the  proposed 
management  plan  in  order  to  encourage 
consistent  planning  efforts.  Following  adop- 
tion of  the  management  plan  the  Secretary, 
with  the  consulUtion  and  advice  of  the  Re- 
gional Commission,  shall  continue  to  identi- 
fy any  such  confllcU  or  inconsistencies 
which  arise  due  to  amendments  or  proposed 
amendmenU  to  the  management  plan  or 
due  to  changes  or  proposed  changes  in  such 
SUte  or  local  policies,  plans,  standards,  and 
requiremenU  in  order  to  avoid  inconsistent 
planning  efforts. 


considering  such  petitions,  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  at  least  one  public  hearing 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion, shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
and  any  written  recommendations  present- 
ed at  such  hearing  and  the  Regional  Com- 
mission's recommendation,  determine 
whether  or  not  to  modify  the  management 
plan.  The  notice  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  given  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to 
the  public  hearing  by  publication  at  least 
once  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  area.  If  a  petition  is  filed,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  if  requested  by  the  petitioner, 
complete  his  action  on  such  petition  within 
sixty  days  after  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  complete  petition  (determined  accord- 
ing to  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary). 

interim  protection  and  management 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Moratorium  on  New  Uses  a 
Critical  Lands.— Pending  the  adoption  of 
interim  guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  no  person  may  construct  or  modify  any 
new  building  or  facility  or  reconstruct  or 
substantially  modify  any  existing  building 
or  facility  in  any  portion  of  the  area  desig- 
nated as  critical  on  the  map  filed  pursuant 


iannlng  efforts.  to  section  3(b)(2).  However,  reconstruction 

(e)  Approval.— (1)  Upon  completion  of  the~-=  ,  transoorution  facilities  shall  be  exempt- 


management  plan  by  the  interdisciplinary 
team,  it  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  Regional 
C:ommission  for  approval.  The  Regional 
Commission  or  its  designated  represenU- 
tives  shall  hold  public  hearings  before  it 
votes  on  the  question  of  approving  the  man- 
agement plan,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be 
held  in  each  county  within  which  any  por- 
tion of  the  area  is  located. 

(2)  The  Regional  Commission  shall  consid- 
er and  vote  on  the  question  of  approving 
the  management  plan  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  of  iU  submission.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Regional  Commission's  mem- 
bers vote  to  approve  the  management  plan, 
the  management  plan  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  Secretary.  If  a  majority  of  the  Regional 
Commission's  members  vote  to  disapprove 
of  the  management  plan,  the  management 
plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Regional  Commission  shaU  specify  all 
of  iU  objections  to  the  management  plan 
prepared  by  the  interdisciplinary  team. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Regional  Commission  to  the 
management  plan.  The  Secretary  may 
modify  the  management  plan  to  respond  to 
the  objections  of  the  Regional  C^ommission, 
provided  such  modifications  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  man- 
agement plan  to  the  Regional  Commission, 
with  whatever  modifications  he  may  liave 
made,  within  ninety  days  of  the  Regional 
Commission's  vote  to  disapprove  of  the 
management  plan. 

(5)  If  the  Regional  Commlaslon  does  not 
approve  all  or  any  part  of  the  management 
plan  within  ninety  days  of  IU  resubmission, 
the  Secretary  may,  without  approval  by  the 
Regional  Commission,  adopt  the  manage- 
ment plan  as  resubmitted  or  after  eliminat- 
ing any  of  the  parU  of  the  management 
plan  disapproved  by  the  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

(6)  The  management  plan,  and  any  modi- 
fication thereof.  shaU  be  published  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  area 
promptly  following  iU  adoption. 

(f)  Rxquksts  for  Amxnomxht  or  Vari- 
ance.—PetltiOM  for  amendmenU  to  or  var- 
iances from  the  management  plan  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  local  govern- 
ment authorities  or  by  any  other  person.  In 


of  transporution  facilities  shall  be  exempt- 
ed from  this  section  under  specific  emergen- 
cy conditions  including,  but  not  limited  to 
slides.  washouU.  and  accidenU. 

(b)  Forest  Service  Guidelines.— Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Commission  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  shall  adopt  and 
publish  interim  standards  and  guidelines 
governing  all  land  use  activities  within  the 
area  to  protect  the  resources  of  the  area: 
until  the  management  plan  is  adopted. 

(c)  Purpose  op  Interim  Guidelines.— The 
purpose  of  such  interim  standards  and 
guidelines  shall  be  to  protect  the  area 
from— 

(1)  actions  which  significantly  detract 
from  the  current  visual  quality  and  diversity 
of  the  area; 

(2)  actions  which  significantly  alter  the 
balance  of  natural  and  manmade  landscape 
features  visible  from  Washington  Highway 
14,  IntersUte  Highway  84,  Oregon  Highway 
30,  or  existing  viewpoints  managed  for 
public  enjoyment; 

(3)  actions  within  any  portion  of  the  area 
designated  as  critical  on  the  map  filed  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c);  and 

(4)  any  other  actions  which  damage  the 
resource  values  this  Act  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect. 

(d)  Specificity  and  Revision  of  Guide- 
lines.—Such  interim  standards  and  guide- 
lines shall  be  as  detailed  and  specific  as  is 
required  to  accomplish  their  objectives  and 
purposes  and  may  be  revised  or  amended  to 
accomplish  such  objectives  and  purposes. 

federal  ACTivrriEs  within  the  area 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Jurisdiction.— Lands  and 
waters  located  within  the  area  which  are 
under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  remain  under  such  administrative  ju- 
risdiction unless  jurisdiction  is  transferred 
pursuant  to  section  5(b)(6). 

(b)  Projects.— (1)  No  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  SUtes  may 
undertake  or  assist  any  project  or  grant  any 
license,  permit,  or  other  form  of  approval 
for  any  project  within  the  area  unless  the 
Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with  the  Regional 
Commission,  determines  that  the  project  is 
consistent  with  the  pjirposes  of  this  Act  and 
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with  the  w*^"*  lement  plmn  or  the  interim 
tuldeUnea.  or  t  ut  nieh  project  is  eaMntial 
for  the  i>rotecti »  of  public  health  or  safety 
or  neeeHuy  t\r  national  security  or  de- 

(3)  As  used  n  paiacrapb  (1),  the  term 
"MstBt"  indude  i — 

(A)  the  sale  c  \  any  flood  insurance  under 
the  Nattooal  V  lood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
(43UAC.4001  AwttiX 

(B)  any  assist  anoe  provided  by  a  depart- 
ment, aiency.  cm-  instrumentality  of  the 
united  States  a  a  State  or  local  govem- 
ment  where  sw  h  State  or  local  government 
laes  such  ass  itance  for  purposes  of  a 
project  describe  li  in  paragraph  (1):  and 

(C>  any  graiU  loan,  loan  guarantee,  or 
any  other  form  of  direct  or  indirect  techni- 
cal or  financial  isslstance. 

(c)  Ezmmoi  s.— <1)  Except  as  may  other- 
vise  be  provide  I  in  the  interim  guidelines  or 
the  maoagemei  it  plan,  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  build  ng  or  facility  to  be  used  for 
any  military  pu  rpose: 

(B)  any  temi  orary  structure  to  be  used 
only  for  emeitency  humanitarian  assist- 
ance; 

(C)  any  com  truction.  reconstruction,  or 
modification  o  which  commenced  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(D)  any  rep  Ur  or  reconstruction  of  a 
building  or  fad  ity  the  original  construction 
of  which  comm  snced  before  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

(2)  Construct  Ion.  reconstruction,  or  modi- 
fication shall  be  treated  as  commencing 
only  when  ther ;  is  either— 

(A)  a  contii  uous  program  of  physical 
onsite  construe  ion,  reconstruction,  or  modi- 
fication, or 

(B)  the  own*  r  of  the  building  or  facility 
has  entered  Int  j  binding  agreements  or  con- 
tractual obligations  for  such  construction, 
tvconstruction.  or  modification  which 
cannot  be  cano  !led  or  modified  without  sub- 
stantial loss  to  ix  owner. 

(d)  PaocKss. -Not  less  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  undert  tiling  or  assisting  a  project  or 
granting  any  11  i«nse.  permit,  or  other  form 
of  an>roval  foi  any  project  within  the  area, 
the  departmen  t.  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  i  Itates  proposing  to  take  such 
action  shall  nttify  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission  of  its  proposal.  The  Secretary, 
in  consultatlor  with  the  Commission,  shall, 
after  notice  an  1  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, make  a  ietermination  respecting  the 
consistency  of  my  activity  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  wit!  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
with  the  mana  fement  plan  or  interim  guide- 
lines and  stand  srds.  When  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  activity  Is  consistent  or 
Inconsistent  w  th  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion or  with  the  plan,  it  shaU  notify  the 
agency  propoi  Ing  to  undertake,  assist,  li- 

,  or  apprt  ve  the  activity, 
urmsov  aunmnAi.  coopkratioh 


Sk.  8.  (a) 
JnisDicnoH 
mtwimh.  enlargf 
State  of  O] 
ton.  or  any 
exerdae    civil 
within  the 
corporations, 
eluding  mlneril 
lands  or  water  i 

(b)  Huwmra 
shall  permit 
and  waters 
boundaries  of 
applicable  law  i 
State  of 


arda 


unler 


'  Oreff  n 


R^Tomoii  or  Statk  and  Local 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  di- 

or  modify  any  right  of  the 

1  or  the  State  of  Washing- 

pdlitical  subdivision  thereof,  to 

and    criminal    jurisdiction 

or  of  rights  to  tax  persons. 

franchises,    or   property.    In- 

or  other  interests,  in  or  on 

,  within  the  area. 

AMD  PisHWO.— The  Secretary 

I  iimting  and  fishing  on  lands 

his  jurisdictl<Hi  within  the 

the  area  in  accordance  with 

of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 

and  the  SUte  of  Waahtaig- 


too.  Ekcept  in  emergencies,  any  regulations 
of  the  "Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  SUte  fUh  and 
wildlife  department. 

(c)  Rrmmoii  or  Fedoial  Jxnusiwcnoii.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  or  prohibit  any  Federal  action  ordered 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  or  di- 
rected by  a  Federal  agency  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  or  safety,  or  for  na- 
tional defense. 

(d)  Stats  ahd  Local  Cowctnutnrr  Powra 
TO  L161SWTS.— Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  adoption  or  imple- 
mentation by  any  SUte  or  local  government 
of  any  rule,  regulction,  or  provision  of  law 
which  is  consistent  with,  or  more  stringent 
than,  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
management  plan  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

ENrORCKMENT 

Sk.  9.  (a)  ENroRcnonrr  or  Iwtdiim  Stawd- 
AHD8.— Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  manage- 
ment plan,  the  Secretary  shall  monitor  all 
land  use  activities  within  the  area  to  ensure 
that  said  activities  do  not  violate  the  inter- 
im standards  and  guidelines.  The  Secretary 
shall  participate  in  State  and  local  land  use 
proceedings  as  necessary  to  advise  said  gov- 
ernment entities  whether  or  not  proposed 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  Interim 
standards  and  guidelines.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  proposed  activity  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  interim  standards  and 
guidelines,  he  shaU  seek  relief  pursuant  to 
section  10. 

(b)  EwroRcmxwT  or  Mahagememt  Flak  by 
LOCAL  GovramiEKT.— (1)  Following  the 
adoption  of  the  management  plan,  each 
local  government  entity  within  the  area 
which  has  land  use  planning  authority 
under  SUte  law  and  which  wishes  to  assume 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  man- 
agement plan  within  its  boundaries  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Regional 
Commission  a  land  use  plan  which  demon- 
strates that  such  local  government  entity  in- 
tends to  and  is  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  local  government  seeking  to 
assume  responsibility  under  this  section 
shall  adopt  a  zoning  ordinance  which— 

(A)  protects  and  preserves  critical  lands 
and  the  resource  values  of  the  area  consist- 
ent with  the  management  plan;  and 

(B)  provides  sanctions  for  violation  of  the 
terms  of  such  ordinance  Including  civil  and 
criminal  actions,  withholding  of  permits, 
and  issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders. 

(3)  No  local  land  use  plan  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  plan  demonstrates  that 
the  local  government  has  a  planning  staff 
with  sufficient  administrative  and  technical 
personnel  and  sufficient  funding  to  enable 
the  local  government  to  regulate  land  use 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  management  plan. 

<4)  The  Secretary,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Regional  Commission,  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  local  use  plan  within 
six  full  calendar  months  after  the  plan  is 
submitted  to  him.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  annual  granu  to  any  local  gov- 
ernment entity  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  entity  in  developing,  administering, 
and  enforcing  land  use  plans  under  this  Act. 

(c)  EHroRcnaorr  op  MAifAonawr  Plam  by 
SECRrrAHT.— The  management  plan  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  Secretary  utilizing  the  rem- 
edies provided  in  section  10  if— 

(1)  the  local  land  use  plan  is  disapproved; 

(2)  no  local  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tarr.  or 


(3)  an  approved  local  plan  fails  to  be  en- 
forced in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
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Sic.  10.  (a)  Prohibitiok  oh  IifcoirsMTEirr 
UsB.- The  use  or  development  of  any  lands 
within  the  Area  contrary  to  this  Act  is  un- 
lawful and  prohibited. 

(b)  ViOLATioH  OF  Act.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any  regula- 
tion or  order  which  is  lawfully  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  fined  no  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  no  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  both.  Any  person  charged  with  a 
violation  of  such  regulation  may  be  tried 
and  sentenced  by  any  United  SUtes  magis- 
trate designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
court  by  which  he  was  appointed,  in  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions and  llmiUtions  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 3401  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(c)  Civil  Action  To  Ewforci:  Act.— At  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  institute  a  civil  action  in  any 
United  SUtes  district  court  for  an  injunc- 
tion or  other  appropriate  order  to  prevent 
any  person  from  utilizing  lands  within  the 
Area  in  violation  of  the  Management  Plan, 
regulations,  guidelines,  or  standards  issued 
by  the  SecreUry  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Notification  to  Violator  and  Hear- 
ing.—If  the  Secretary  determines  under  sec- 
tion 9  that  any  person  is  in  violation  of  the 
Management  Plan,  regulations,  guidelines, 
or  standards  issued  under  this  Act.  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  person  of  the  violation. 
Such  person  may  then  request  a  hearing  on 
the  record  before  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  has  occurred.  Fol- 
lowing such  hearing  the  SecreUry  shall  set 
forth  his  findings  and  conclusions  and  any 
proposed.  Intermediate,  or  final  order. 

JUDICIAL  KKVIEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  PermoN  or  Appeal.— Any 
person  adversely  affected  by  any  final 
action  or  order  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  may  appeal  such  action  or  order  by 
filing  in  any  of  the  courts  specified  in  sub- 
section (b).  within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  service  of  such  order  or  within  sixty  days 
after  such  action  is  taken,  a  written  petition 
requesting  that  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside. 

(b)  Appellate  Jurisdiction.- The  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  United  SUtes  district  court 
located  in  the  State  of  Oregon  or  the  SUte 
of  Washington  which  has  jurisdiction  of  ac- 
tions occurring  in  or  affecting  the  Area 
shall  be  appropriate  courts  for  appeal  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a). 

acquisition 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Acquisition  Authorization.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  exchange,  bequest,  or  oth- 
erwise any  lands,  or  lesser  interests  therein, 
including  scenic  and  conservation  easements 
("scenic  easements"),  which  he  determines 
are  needed  to  achieve  the  pun>oaes  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  only  lands,  or  in- 
terests therein,  classified  as  critical  lands 
under  the  Management  Plan  or  designated 
as  such  on  the  map  filed  pursuant  to  section 
3(b)(2).  No  such  lands  or  Interests  which,  on 
July  1,  1981.  were  primarily  used  for  single 
family  residential  purposes,  farming,  or 
grazing  may  be  acquired  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  as  long  as  the  existing 


character  of  that  use  is  not  substantially 
changed. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Regional  Commission,  shall  publish, 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  guidelines  which 
shall  be  used  by  him  tc  determine  what  con- 
stitutes a  substantial  change  in  the  land  use 
or  maintenance  for  nonfederally  owned 
lands  within  the  Area. 

(4)  Where  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
above  in  this  section  to  acquire  land  or  in- 
terests therein,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  he  shall— 

(A)  do  so  only  in  cases  where,  in  his  judg- 
ment, all  reasonable  efforts  to  acquire  such 
luids.  or  interests  therein,  by  negotiation 
have  failed; 

(B)  acquire  only  such  land,  or  interesU 
therein,  as,  in  his  Judgment,  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and 

(C)  no  more  than  10  per  centiun  of  the 
total  acreage  of  the  Area  shall  be  acquired 
by  condemnation. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Region- 
al Commission  of  his  intent  to  acquire  land 
or  interests  therein,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  and  within  three  months  of  such 
notification,  the  Regional  Commission  shall 
submit  its  recommendations  and  comments 
on  the  intended  acquisition  to  the  Secretary 
for  consideration.  

(b)  Consideration  of  Area  Landowner 
Offers.- The  Secretary  shall  give  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  to  any  offer  made 
by  a  person  owning  land  within  the  Area  to 
sell  such  land  to  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
reUry shall  specifically  consider  any  hard- 
ship to  such  person  which  might  result  from 
an  undue  delay  in  acquiring  his  property. 

(c)  Land  Exchange.— (1)  In  exercising  his 
authority  to  acquire  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property,  or  interests  therein,  locat- 
ed within  the  Area. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  convey  in  ex- 
change for  land  in  the  SUte  of  Oregon  any 
federally  owned  property  within  the  SUte 
of  Oregon,  and  he  may  convey  in  exchange 
for  land  in  the  SUte  of  Washington  any 
federally  owned  property  within  the  SUte 
of  Washington,  which  he  classifies  as  suita- 
ble for  exchange  and  which  is  under  his  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction.  The  values  of  the 
properties  exchanged  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  approximately  equal  or,  if 
they  are  not  approximately  equal,  they 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to 
the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
exchange  authority,  the  SecreUry  may  uti- 
lize authorities  and  procedures  available  to 
him  in  connection  with  exchanges  of  nation- 
al forest  lands. 

(d)  Acquisition  of  State  Land.— Any  land 
or  Interest  in  land  owned  by  the  SUte  of 
Oregon  or  the  SUte  of  Washington  or  any 
of  their  political  subdivisions  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  or  exchange. 

(e)  Transfer  of  Federal  Property  to  Sec- 
RFTARY.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  Federal  property  located 
within  the  Area  may.  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  such 
property,  be  transferred  without  consider- 
ation to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  or  transferred  to  his  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  within  the  area  shall 
become  parts  of  the  Area. 


<f)  DiSPOSITIOK  OF  ACQUnZD  PROPntTY.— 

Any  property  aoquired  under  this  section 
shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  be— 

(1)  transferred  to  the  admiidstrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  National  Forest  Service  for  In- 
clusion in  the  national  forest  system  and  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  section  4(a); 
or 

(2)  sold  for  fair  market  value  subject  to 
such  reservations,  terms,  and  conditions  as 
will  assure  the  use  of  such  property  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  plan.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sale  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation account  from  which  fimds  were 
made  available  for  the  purchase  thereof. 

INDIAN  treaties 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  interpret, 
modify,  or  conflict  with  any  treaty  or  other 
right  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

authorization  of  appropkiations 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Authorization.— There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Land  and  Water  Fund— Sums  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein 
within  the  area. 


ACQUISITION  FUND 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Establishment.— There  is  es- 
Ublished  an  acquisition  fimd  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  interests  therein  within 
the  area.  This  fund  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limlUtion  for  expenses  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  land  and  interests  therein 
under  section  12  hereof. 

(b)  Initial  Capital.— The  initial  capital  of 
the  fund  shall  consist  of  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  subsequent  transfers 
to  the  fund  as  he  deems  appropriate  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  fund. 

(c)  Appropriation.— There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  as  initial  capital  of  the 
acquisition  fund. 

(d)  Donations.- The  Secretary  may 
accept  contributions  or  donations  of  money, 
services,  and  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  for  the  management,  protection,  de- 
velopment, acquisition,  and  conveying  of 
the  lands  within  the  Area.  Moneys  received 
hereunder  shall  be  credited  to  the  acquisi- 
tion fund  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  and  made  available  untU  ex- 
pended, as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

mitigation  op  local  revenue  losses 
Sbc.  18.  (a)  Payments  to  Local  Govern- 
ments.—Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  within  the  Area 
has  the  potential  effect  of  significantly  in- 
creasing property  taxes  on  properties  re- 
maining in  private  ownership,  the  Secretary 
may  make  payments  to  any  local  govern- 
mental entity  affected  by  such  acquisitions 
to  mitigate  the  loss  of  property  Ux  revenue 
resulting  from  the  Federal  acquisition  to 
the  extent  that  such  paymenu  would  be 
used  to  amortize  bonded  indebtedness  previ- 
ously incurred  by  the  poUtical  subdivision 
Involved  or  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  providing 
essential  public  services. 

(b)  Conditions.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  payments  should  be  made  to  po- 
litical subdivisions  under  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  and  duration  of  such  payments 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
piaid  to  counties  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  lands  within  the  Area  are  located. 


The  counties  shaU  distribute  the  paymenU 
on  a  proportional  basis  to  those  unlU  of 
local  government  and  affected  school  dls- 
tricU  which  have  incurred  losses  of  real 
property  taxes  due  to  the  aoquisltioa  of 
land  or  interests  thereto  for  addltioo  to 
either  such  system.  In  those  cases  in  which 
another  unit  of  local  government  other 
than  the  county  acU  as  the  collecting  and 
distributing  agency  for  real  property  taxes, 
the  paymente  shall  be  made  to  such  unit  of 
local  government,  which  shall  distribute 
such  payments  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions under  which  paymenU  may  be  made 
to  imits  of  local  government  in  any  case  In 
which  the  preceding  provisions  wiU  not 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

COMPLIANCE  with  BUDGET  ACT 

Sec.  17.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent  and 
in  such  amounts  as  provided  In  advance  in 
appropriation  AcU.  Any  provision  of  this 
Act  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorises 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30. 1983. 

Legislation  To  Paoncr  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge,  the  Columbia  River  Oorcb 
Act  of  1983— Summary  of  Major  Provi- 
sions 

1.  findings  and  purposes  of  the  bill 
Findings:  The  Columbia  River  Gorge  cmj- 
tains  magnificent  scenic,  natural,  and  recre- 
ational values  of  national  significance.  It  is 
a  unique  historical,  geographical,  biological 
and  cultural  area.  There  is  evidence  that  is 
has  been  inhabited  by  man  for  over  11.000 
years.  It  contains  many  threatened  and  en- 
dangered species  of  plants  and  animals. 
Human  activity  in  the  Gorge  has  been  In- 
tense, but  the  uniqueness  of  the  Gorge  has 
been  largely  preserved.  However,  the  Gorge 
is  threatened  by  rapid  population  growth 
and  a  lade  of  coordinated  management 
among  the  more  than  50  local,  sUte,  and 
federal  jurisdictions  and  agencies  located 
there.  The  resources  and  overall  authority 
for  protecting  the  Gorge  are  lacking. 

Purposes:  To  esUblish  an  effective  part- 
nership between  federal.  sUte.  and  local 
government  for  developing  a  single  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Gorge.  To  protect  the 
scenic,  ctiltural.  natural,  historical,  archeo- 
logical.  and  economic  resources  of  the 
Gorge.  To  supplement  local  and  sUte  plans 
in  order  to  protect  the  Gorge's  existing 
character  while  protecting  critical  lands  and 
allowing  development  only  when  consistent 
with  preservation  of  existing  scenic  natural, 
and  cultural  values. 

1.  SCnaC  AREA 

The  bill  esUblishes  the  "Columbia  River 
Gorge  National  Scenic  Area"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  all  the  resources  of  the 
gorge;  scenic,  natural,  cultural  and  also  eco- 
nomic. The  area  would  extend  along  the 
gorge  from  the  Sandy  River  on  the  west  to 
the  Maryhill  Museum  on  the  east.  It  would 
include  approximately  310,000  acres,  or 
about  480  square  miles.  Towns  in  the  area 
will  be  excluded  from  it,  and  provislonB 
made  for  their  future  growth. 

3.  AOMINISTRATIOII  OF  THE  SCmC  AREA 

The  area  will  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  through  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  National 
Scenic  Area  Regional  Commission.  The 
Forest  Service  and  the  Regional  Commls- 
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As  a  lart  rcKHt,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
demn land,  subject  to  the  foUowing  UmiU- 
tlms: 

a.  StemvHon.  for  non-critical  Qonje  tends. 
Only  land  classified  as  critical,  i.e.,  essential 
for  maintalninc  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Gorge,  could  be  condemned.  Critical  lands 
will  be  identified  in  a  map  supplied  by  the 
VS.  TantX,  Service  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

b.  Exemption  for  HngU-famUy  rttideneet, 
faming,  or  grazing.  Critical  lands  which 
were  used  for  single-family  residence,  farm- 
ing, or  grazing  before  July  1,  1981  cannot  be 
condemned,  provided  the  use  of  the  land  is 
not  changed. 

c.  OvenO,  cap  on  condemnation.  No  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  acreage  within 
the  area  can  be  acquired  by  condemnation. 

d.  Condemnation  i*  a  loit  resort  Condem- 
nation can  proceed  only  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that  all  reasona- 
ble efforts  to  acquire  the  land  by  negotia- 
tion have  faUed.  Other  land-protecting  op- 
tions, such  as  scenic  easements  or  land  ex- 
changes, must  be  tried  first  and  could  prove 
to  be  very  successful. 

7.  nrrxRiif  MAifAGOtKirT 
Within  six  months  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
identify  interim  critical  areas  and  adopt  in- 
terim standards  and  guidelines  governing  all 
land  use  activities  with  the  area  with  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Commission.  These 
will  be  in  effect  until  the  management  plan 
for  the  area  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  honored  to  join  with  Sena- 
tor Packwood  in  cosponsorlng  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  protecting  the  Colimibia 
River  Gorge.  This  beautiful  area  con- 
tains spectacular  vistas,  waterfalls, 
and  unique  combinations  of  climate. 
One  can  only  imagine  the  awe  of 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
when  they  first  viewed  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  during  their  westward  ex- 
pedition in  1805.  The  Columbia  River 
Gorge  is  tnily  one  of  America's  most 
splendid  natural  resources. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Senator  Packwood  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  bill  I  am  cosponsor- 
lng today  and,  at  the  same  time,  intro- 
duced a  bill  that,  while  similar  to  the 
other  proposal,  strived  to  provide  more 
local  involvement  in  the  protection  of 
the  management  area  established 
under  the  bill. 

While  most  Oregonians  who  reside 
inside,  as  well  as  outside,  the  Colxmibia 
River  Gorge  agree  that  the  area  is 
both  unique  and  beautiful,  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  how 
best  to  manage  and  protect  the  area 
for  the.  benefit  of  future  generations. 
After  Introduction  of  the  legislation 
during  the  97th  Congress,  I  received 
many  letters  from  residents  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Gorge  who  were  very  con- 
cerned with  the  heavy  involvement  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  local  land 
use  planning  decision^;  That  concern 
and  divergence  of  opinion  continues, 
and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  gorge  residents  on 
both  sides  of  the  Columbia  River,  will 


have  to  take  place  before  this  legisla- 
tion moves  forward. 

itx.  President.  I  am  anxious  to  begin 
those  discussions  and  hope  to  have 
field  hearings  on  this  legislation 
before  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  very  soon.  I  appre- 
ciate and  welcome  input  from  every- 
one who  shares  an  interest  and  con- 
cern over  this  very  important  issue 
and  look  forward  to  being  closely  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  legisla- 
tion that  serves  the  interests  of  both 
Oregon  and  Washington  residents  who 
reside  inside  and  outside  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  628.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

PASM  DISASTER  LKNDnf  G 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  make  permanent  the  leg- 
islative reforms  adopted  by  Congress 
with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  96-302. 
The  primary  purpose  of  these  re- 
forms— which  are  due  to  expire  on  Oc- 
tober 1  1983,  was  to  remove  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  from 
substantial  involvement  in  agricultural 
disaster  lending,  while  at  the  same 
time  insuring  that  no  agricultural  en- 
terprises currently  eligible  for  disaster 
assistance,  would  be  denied  such  as- 

Recognizing  that  the  Parmer's 
Home  Administration  (FmHA)  has  the 
resources  and  expertise  to  handle  agri- 
cultural disaster  lending.  Public  Law 
96-302  mandates  that  farmers  first 
seek  disaster  assistance  from  FmHA. 
so  long  as  interest  rates  at  FmHA  and 
SBA  remain  "substantially  similar." 
However,  farmers  turned  down  for  a 
FmHA  loan,  may  apply  for  and  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  an  SBA  loan  if  they 
meet  the  tests  of  the  SBA-adminls- 
tered  program.  The  net  result  of 
Public  Law  96-302  was  that  the  flood- 
gates which  opened  up  SBA  to  making 
farm  disaster  loans  were  closed;  and 
FmHA  once  again  assumed  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  assisting  farm  disaster 
victims. 

To  insure  that  the  carefully  crafted 
compromise  adopted  in  Public  Law  96- 
302  was  not  altered.  Congress,  in  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
Public  Law  97-35,  maintained  SBA's 
disaster  interest  rates  at  rates  "sub- 
stantially similar"  to  the  disaster  in- 
terest rates  at  FmHA.  The  Senate 
Small  Business  and  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees coordinated  their  conference 
negotiations  closely  to  insure  that  no 
other  proposal  would  be  adopted.  Con- 
gress acted  quickly  to  ratify  this 
action.  Had  substantially  similar  inter- 
est rates  between  the  two  agencies  not 
been  maintained,  SBA  would  again 
have  been  thrown  back  into  farm  dis- 


aster lending  where  it  clearly  does  not 
belong. 

I  think  it  important.  Mi.  President, 
to  recount  for  the  98th  Congress  some 
of  the  problems  that  occurred  when 
SBA  was  thrust  headlong  into  farm 
disaster  lending  and  why  Congress 
subsequently  decided  to  take  the 
agency  out  of  this  program  with  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  96-302. 

In  July  1977,  production  crop  losses 
were  declared  eligible  for  SBA  disaster 
loans,  even  though  FmHA  had  been 
operating  an  agricultural  disaster  loan 
program  for  years.  In  fiscal  year  1978. 
the  year  after  the  decision  was  made, 
SBA  disaster  loan  volume  increased 
from  $200  million  in  1977  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion. These  loans  were  essentially  for 
production  crop  losses.  FmHA  loans 
also  rose  from  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1977  to  $3.4  billion  in  1978. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  this  enormous  and  disturbing 
expenditure  increase,  and  to  provide 
guidance  to  Congress  in  designing  a 
disaster  policy  that  would  be  both  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  disaster  vic- 
tims and  yet  fiscally  prudent.  GAO 
was  requested  to  conduct  an  audit  of 
the  fiscal  year  1978  operations  of  the 
SBA  and  FmHA  programs  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  the  increase;  the 
nature  of  the  beneficiaries;  the  extent 
to  which  loan  recipients  could  have  se- 
ciired  credit  from  nongovernmental 
sources:  and  what  the  loans  were  used 
for. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  brief  look  at 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  GAO 
report  would  convince  any  reasonable 
person  that  FmHA,  and  not  SBA. 
should  be  the  provider  of  agricultural 
disaster  loans. 

SBA's  Inexperience  in  agricultural 
matters  was  obvious;  it  simply  did  not 
have  the  trained  personnel  or  exper- 
tise to  handle  a  farm  disaster  lending 
program.  In  contrast.  FmHA  has  over 
3.000  field  offices  located  throughout 
the  United  States  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  assist  agricultxiral  enterprises. 

As  noted  in  the  GAO  report,  there  is 
a  fimdamental  difference  between  ag- 
ricultural production  crop  losses,  due, 
for  example,  to  drought,  and  physical 
property  losses,  such  as  a  factory 
building  being  destroyed  in  a  hurri- 
cane or  flood.  In  agriculture,  crop 
yields  vary  from  year  to  year  due  to 
normal  variations  in  the  weather  or 
for  other  ordinary  reasons.  FmHA 
takes  such  normal  variation  into  ac- 
count through  its  requirement  that  a 
minimum  loss  be  incurred  before  a 
farmer  is  eligible  for  a  disaster  loan.  In 
contrast,  SBA  had  no  such  require- 
ment and  treated  physical  property 
losses  and  crop  production  losses 
almost  identically. 

In  addition.  FmHA  looks  at  total 
farm  income  in  computing  loan 
amounts,  because  while  a  farm  may 
have  lower-than-normal  production  in 
one   crop,   often,   that   is   offset   by 


higher-than-average  income  In  an- 
other crop.  SBA  did  not  consider  this 
factor  when  computing  losses— prob- 
ably because  it  did  not  have  the  exper- 
tise to  do  so. 

GAO  found  tliat  the  average  size  of 
SBA  loans  was  almost  20  percent 
greater,  and  the  average  length  about 
13  percent  longer,  than  FmHA  loans. 
GAO  concluded  that  these  differences 
were  due  in  part  to  less  stringent  SBA 
requirements.  The  effect  was  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  cost  of  agricul- 
tural disaster  lending  above  what  it 
would  have  been  if  FmHA  alone  had 
administered  the  program. 

The  GAO  auditors  also  found  that 
the  existence  of  duplicative  programs 
had  created  opportunities  for  abuse  or 
fraud.  First,  loan  applicants  were  able 
to  apply  to  both  agencies  and  shop  for 
the  largest  loan.  Second,  and  far 
worse,  the  duplicative  programs 
opened  the  door  to  fraud.  GAO  audi- 
tors found  numerous  cases  in  which 
applicants  estimated  higher  losses  and 
more  acres  planted  when  they  applied 
for  SBA  loans  than  when  they  applied 
for  FmHA  loans.  In  addition.  GAO  un- 
covered examples  of  borrowers  who 
obtained  loans  from  both  SBA  and 
FmHA  for  the  same  disaster  loss. 

Last  Congress,  I  called  for  and 
chaired  hearings  before  the  Small 
Business  Committee  in  order  to  get  a 
better  insight  into  the  problems  that 
occurred  during  SBA's  administration 
of  the  farm  disaster  lending  program. 
This  was  done  to  fully  understand  not 
only  the  extent  and  gravity  of  these 
problems,  but  also  to  determine  what 
collection  efforts  should  be  instituted 
to  recoup  for  the  Government  money 
which  has  been  paid  out  improperly. 

The  committee's  extensive  investiga- 
tion, which  was  supported  by  audits 
and  findings  of  the  SBA  Inspector 
General  and  the  committee's  hearings, 
showed  that  virtually  millions  of  dol- 
lars had  been  improperly  paid  out  by 
SBA  while  administering  this  pro- 
gram. Some  farmers  used  money  ear- 
marked for  crop  replacement  or  debt 
repayment  for  such  items  as  a  refur- 
bished home,  investments  in  high-in- 
terest certificates  of  deposit,  and  other 
expenses  imrelated  to  farm  disaster 
losses.  The  IG's  audits  also  showed 
that  some  borrowers  received  iUegal 
duplicate  loans  and  Federal  grants  for 
identical  losses. 

I  hasten  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  committee's  findings  were  in 
no  way  a  criticism  of  the  American 
farm  community.  These  problems  oc- 
curred in  part  because  of  SBA's  inabil- 
ity and  lack  of  expertise  to  administer 
this  specialized  program  and  also  be- 
cause there  were  those  who  flagrantly 
took  advantage  of  a  poorly  adminis- 
tered Government  program.  Rather, 
the  hearings  reaffirmed  the  wisdom  of 
removing  SBA  from  farm  disaster 
lending  with  the  adoption  of  Public 
Law   96-302   and  demonstrated   that 


this  program  should  never  have  been 
at  SBA  in  the  first  place:  that  a  loose- 
ly run  program  whidi  was  intended  to 
assist  those  who  suffered  very  serious 
and  real  losses  due  to  extreme  weather 
conditions  was  abused:  that  Federal 
dollars  were  mishandled:  and  that  the 
Government  during  a  time  of  severe 
budget  restraints,  had  the  opportimity 
to  collect  back  from  these  borrowers 
millions  of  dollars  in  misused  funds. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  as  a  result 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee's 
hearings,  the  administration  did  insti- 
tute a  major  collection  effort.  Over 
$1.3  million  has  already  been  collected 
and  agreements  have  been  reached 
with  borrowers  to  pay  back  another 
$4.5  million  over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  as  a  result  of 
the  disturbing  findings  I  have  Just 
cited  that  Senator  Nitkk  and  I  and 
others  on  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee fought  hard  for  the  reforms  adopt- 
ed in  Public  Law  96-302,  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  took  SBA  out  of 
farm  disaster  lending.  However,  these 
reforms,  unless  Congress  acts  to  insure 
otherwise,  will  expire  on  October  1. 
1983 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  will  also  have  significant 
budgetary  implications  for  SBA.  CBO 
estimates  that  failure  to  act  on  this 
bUl  will  result  in  a  $480  million  in- 
crease in  SBA's  disaster  program  level 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  During  times  of 
severe  budget  restraints,  the  Govern- 
ment can  ill  afford  such  unwarranted 
increases. 

I  believe  that  the  expense  of  this 
program  and  the  history  of  problems 
and  abuse  that  occurred  before  SBA 
was  taken  out  of  farm  disaster  lending 
assistance  shows  clearly  that  SBA 
should  not  be  thrust  back  Into  a  pro- 
gram where  it  did  not  belong  In  the 
first  place.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  necessary  programs, 
budget,  and  expertise  to  assist  the 
farm  community  in  farm  disaster  lend- 
ing: SBA  does  not.  The  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  will  simply 
insiu*  that  the  past  reforms  instituted 
by  Congress  wUl  be  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  628 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tissembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  18(a)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  strildng  "prior 
to  October  1,  1983.".« 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  630.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  im- 
provements on  Redbank  and  Fancher 
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to  the  Committee  on 
I  Lod  Public  Works. 


Mr.  CRAMt  ION.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Sen  tat  Wilsoh  and  myself  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
Mil  to  author  ae  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  ooniitruct  improvements  on 
Redbank  and  Pancher  Creeks  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  ta  11  is  identical  to  legisla- 
tion being  is  OtKluced  in  the  House 
today  by  Congressmen  Pashatam, 
CoBLRO.  and  I  ibmaii. 

The  Redbai  k  and  Pancher  Creeks, 
their  tributai  es  and  related  streams 
are  located  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sterra  Nevada  Mountains.  Because  the 
streams  are  ui  icontrolled.  flooding  has 
occurred  xosm  ;rous  times  over  the  past 
30  years.  Tl  te  most  serious  flood 
damage  occur  'ed  in  1969  and  resulted 
in  Presno  Coii  nty  being  declared  a  na- 
tional disaster  area.  Lesser  damages 
occurred  in  U  52,  1955,  1965,  1972,  and 
1978. 

In  1956  Coi  gress  authorized  a  proj- 
ect investlgatJ  ya  for  the  Redbank  and 
Pancher  Cree  a  stream  system,  and  in 
1977  the  distr  ct  engineer  of  the  corps 
recommended  Federal  participation  in 
a  project  to  p  rotect  the  Presno-Clovis 
area.  In  July  1980  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rive  rs  and  Harbors  approved 
the  project,  h  iving  a  1.6  to  1  benefit/ 
cost  ratio. 

The  proposiid  project  is  a  straight- 
forward flood  control  project  with  sev- 
eral small  d<tention  reservoirs.  The 
principal  features  include  a  13.000- 
acre-foot  rese  -voir  on  Pancher  Creek, 
a  1.500-acre-f<  ot  reservoir  on  Redbank 
Creek,  and  an  enlarged  Big  Creek  Res- 
ervoir. 

In  addition  to  flood  protection,  the 
Redbank-Fani  her  Creeks  project  will 
produce  signiJ  icant  water  conservation 
and  ground  \  ater  management  bene- 
fits. Por  all  tl  lese  reasons,  the  project 
is  supported  by  Presno  County,  the 
cities  of  Presr  o  and  Clevis,  the  Presno 
Irrigation  District,  the  Fresno  Metro- 
politan Flood  Control  District,  the 
Kings  River  C  onservation  District,  the 
California  Ws  ter  Commission,  and  the 
California  Dtpartment  of  Water  Re- 
sources. I  am  unaware  of  any  contro- 
versy surrouiding  the  project  or  any 
environments  1  objectiorts  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Redbank- 
Pancher  Cree  bs  project  in  1979  in  the 
96th  Congres ;.  At  that  time,  the  esti- 
mated Pederil  project  cost  was  $42 
million.  Toda  f  as  a  result  of  inflation 
the  estimatec  project  cost  has  risen  to 
$57,300.000. 1  he  project  is  still  needed. 
I  hope  that  the  98th  Congress  thus 
will  move  foiward  with  early  project 
authorization  to  avoid  further  delays 
and  increased  costs  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bi  1  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkow  . 
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There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaoQRD,  as  follows: 

8.  630 

Be  it  enacted  Ov  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejnetentatlvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  CongrM  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineera.  lubstanti&Ily  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  con- 
dlUons  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  authorised  to  construct  the  project 
for  flood  control  on  Redbanli  and  Pancher 
Creeks.  California:  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Englneen  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  dated 
July  30,  1980,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$57,200,000. 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.   aranaB,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Rahdolph): 
S.  631.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
technology  education  grants  program 
to  provide  matching  Federal  assistance 
to  joint  initiatives  by  private  industry, 
educational    institutions,    and    State 
goverrunent  to  strengthen  science,  en- 
gineering,   and    technical    education, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

HIGH  TECHNOLOCY  MORRILL  ACT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  is  entering  a  new  era  of  eco- 
nomic growth  driven  by  rapidly  chang- 
ing technology  and  sharp  internation- 
al competition.  The  competitiveness  of 
both  our  high  technology  and  mature 
industries  depends  on  U.S.  scientific 
and  technological  leadership—that  is, 
on  increasing  rates  of  technological  in- 
novation and  productivity.  In  turn, 
these  goals  depend,  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed degree,  on  the  availability  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  technicians,  and  man- 
agers with  the  right  technological 
skills.  Without  these  human  resources, 
we  cannot  remain  competitive. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  High 
Technology  Morrill  Act  to  provide  the 
human  resources  so  we  can  compete.  I 
am  pleased  to  have,  joining  me  in  this 
initiative.  Senators  Stennis,  Hart, 
Pell,  and  Randolph.  Modeled  after 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  this  legislation 
would  mobilize  educational  resources 
to  maintain  our  economic  strength  in 
the  technological  era. 

Assessment  after  assessment  shows 
that  we  are  falling  to  develop  the 
human  resources  needed  for  economic 
growth.  Our  technological  education  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
our  international  competitors.  We  are 
failing  to  provide  basic  science  and 
math  skills  to  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students.  We  are  pro- 
ducing too  few  engineers,  in  some 
fields,  and  too  few  of  our  engineering 
graduates  lack  first-rate  training.  We 
are  failing  to  keep  our  work  force  cur- 
rent with  technological  advances,  thus 
wasting  the  talents  of  our  most  experi- 
enced engineers,  technicians,  and  man- 
agers. 


Our  colleges  and  universities  are 
hobbled  by  severe  faculty  shortages 
and  olMolete  equipment  and  curricula. 
There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  gradu- 
ate students,  threatening  the  future 
supply  of  Ph.  D.'s  and  faculty. 

The  results  are  abimdantly  clear. 
Math  and  science  achievement  scores 
of  precollege  students  are  declining. 
Enrollments  in  math  and  science 
courses  are  down,  as  are  curriculum  re- 
quirements. And,  most  seriously,  we 
are  facing  a  critical  shortage  of  quali- 
fied math  and  science  schoolteachers. 
As  a  consequence,  fewer  students  ade- 
quately prepared  in  math  and  science 
are  available  to  enter  technological 
fields. 

International  comparisons  cast  us  in 
an  unfavorable  light.  Many  other  In- 
dustrial countries  are  beating  us  In 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
technical  work  force.  Many  of  them 
have  dramatically  .  upgraded  their 
technological  capacity,  including  their 
ability  to  respond  to  technological 
change.  If  we  continue  to  slight  tech- 
nology education,  we  cannot  remain 
competitive. 

There  is  precedent  to  suggest  that 
our  educational  system.  If  properly  as- 
sisted, can  rise  to  a  challenge  of  this 
magnitude.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  es- 
tablished the  land  grant  college 
system  that  helped  revolutionize  U.S. 
agricultiu-e.  The  GI  bill  after  World 
War  II  made  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate training  widely  available.  The  na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958— 
the  response  to  Sputnik— mobilized 
education  to  protect  national  security. 
The  Education  Amendments  of  1965 
responded  to  demands  for  greater 
social  justice  by  expanding  education- 
al opportunities. 

The  educational  challenge  facing  us 
today  requires  a  new  mobilization  of 
educational  resources.  We  must  in- 
crease the  quality  of  technological 
education  at  all  levels.  This  includes 
raising  basic  math  and  science  skills  of 
high  school  students,  upgrading  sci- 
ence and  engineering  programs  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  offering 
training  opportunities  for  unemployed 
workers  or  working  professionals  with 
outmoded  skills. 

Educational  institutions  cannot 
handle  this  job  alone.  Only  through  a 
partnership  among  industry,  schools, 
and  government  can  we  adequately 
mobilize  our  educational  system  for 
economic  growth.  Industry  must  play 
a  major  role  In  providing  direction,  ex- 
pertise, and  investment.  Some  compa- 
nies have  recognized  this  responsibil- 
ity. They  see  their  Investments  in  edu- 
cation not  just  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions, but  as  an  important  element  of 
their  competitive  strategy.  More  and 
more  companies  are  Instituting  univer- 
sity programs  to  strengthen  techno- 
logical education. 
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Similarly,  State  governments  are 
also  recognizing  the  Importance  of 
technology  and  education  in  meeting 
their  economic  development  objec- 
tives. Many  States  have  beg\ui  pro- 
grams to  Invest  In  technology  educa- 
tion In  order  to  attract  new  firms. 

While  these  efforts  are  helpful,  they 
are  unequal  to  the  task.  Industry's 
contribution  for  education,  while 
growing,  still  represents  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  need.  For  each  univer- 
sity helped  many  more  receive  noth- 
ing. While  some  States  have  bolstered 
technological  education  significantly, 
many  ideas  remain  on  the  shelf  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Federal  Involvement  Is  clearly  re- 
quired. But  the  Federal  Government 
should  build  on  the  initiatives  of  in- 
dustry and  the  States,  not  compete 
with  them.  This  is  the  basic  idea 
behind  the  High  Technology  MorrUl 
Act,  which  1  am  introducing  today. 

The  bill  establishes  a  competitive 
grants  program  to  provide  matching 
Federal  assistance  for  joint  Initiatives 
of  private  Industry,  educational  Insti- 
tutions, and  State  governments  to 
strengthen  science,  engineering,  and 
technical  education.  In  order  for  a 
project  to  be  eligible  for  the  50-per- 
cent matching  Federal  grant,  private 
hidustry  must  contribute  20  percent, 
and  States  30  percent,  of  the  total 
cost.  The  bill  would  allot  $500  million 
a  year  over  5  years  for  this  purpose. 

This  bill  would  not  simply  throw  dol- 
lars Into  education.  It  Is  not  a  quick 
fix.  It  would  authorize  a  long-term  in- 
vestment in  education  and  encourage 
the  development  of  a  partnership 
among  industry,  education,  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

Why  do  I  propose  a  partnership  of 
this  kind?  Requiring  industry  partici- 
pation would  insure  that  activities 
supported  by  this  bill  reflect  the  prior- 
ities of  the  private  sector  as  it  seelts  to 
maintain  American  technological  lead- 
ership. The  bill's  requirement  of  State 
participation— the  approval  of  a  gover- 
nor and  a  financial  contribution  of  30 
percent— assures  that  projects  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  State's  economic  devel- 
opment strategies,  employment  poli- 
cies, and  educational  priorities. 

The  bill  is  comprehensive  in  scope. 
It  would  apply  to  projects  for  all  levels 
of  our  educational  system,  including 
elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
community  and  junior  colleges,  4-year 
colleges  and  universities,  graduate 
schools,  and  programs  for  continuing 
education  and  job  retraining. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  di- 
versity, experimentation,  and  Innova- 
tion In  approaches  to  technology  edu- 
cation. It  could  support  a  broad  range 
of  efforts  at  the  local  and  regional 
level.  It  could,  for  example,  fund  re- 
search/training centers,  modernize  lab 
equipment,  initiate  new  technicians' 
training  programs  in  community  col- 
leges,   develop    continuing    education 


programs  for  technical  professionals, 
and  establish  computer  literacy  pro- 
grams In  schools.  The  bill  also  could 
reinforce  efforts  to  raise  educational 
productivity  by  development  of  new 
educational  methods  and  equipment, 
teach  the  management  of  technologi- 
cal Irmovation  and  improve  the  access 
of  women,  minorities,  and  the  handi- 
capped to  technological  fields. 

Uke  the  first  Morrill  Act,  the  High 
Technology  Morrill  Act  seeks  to 
parlay  our  Nation's  natural  resources 
into  educational  benefits.  The  Morrill 
Act  of  1862  devoted  17  million  acres  of 
Federal  land  for  founding  agricultural 
colleges  across  the  coimtry.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  land  were  invest- 
ed, and  interest  earned  accumulated  in 
a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  land-grant  colleges.  Similarly,  the 
High  Technology  Morrill  Act  would 
turn  over  a  small  percentage— 3  per- 
cent—of the  revenues  the  Federal 
Government  receives  from  sale  of 
energy  and  mineral  resources  on  Fed- 
eral lands  into  a  technology  education 
trust  fund.  This  fund— totaling  $500 
million  per  year  for  5  years— would  be 
the  source  for  technology  education 
grants.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
at  a  time  of  very  large  Federal  deficits. 
But  we  are  addressing  an  issue  of  very 
high  priority  for  this  Nation.  The  edu- 
cational foundation  needed  to  keep 
this  Nation  technologically  competi- 
tive Is  vital  to  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic security.  These  investments  our 
Nation  can  ill  afford  to  defer. 

The  High  Technology  Morrill  Act  Is 
one  of  several  bills  Introduced  in  the 
98th  Congress  to  improve  technologi- 
cal education.  I  support  some  of  these 
measures,  as  well.  The  High  Technolo- 
gy Morrill  Act  differs  from  the  other 
bills  m  its  emphasis  on  the  partner- 
ship among  industry,  academla,  and 
Government  and  its  reliance  on  the 
private  sector  to  identify  priorities  for 
technological  education  initiatives. 
Thus,  it  embodies  an  approach  that  is 
not  reflected  in  other  bills.  It  also 
complements  other  legislation  that  is 
focused  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  would  be  a  vsduable 
component  of  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age including  the  best  of  all  bills  that 
have  been  introduced. 

Such  an  omnibus  bill  could  fuse  the 
interests  of  Government,  industry,  and 
education  Into  a  national  policy  to 
insure  a  supply  of  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  technical  personnel  adequate 
to  insure  U.S.  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical leadership,  to  maintain  U.S.  Inter- 
national competitiveness  and  domestic 
employment,  and  to  safeguard  nation- 
al security. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge some  of  the  individuals 
who  have  been  especially  helpful  In 
preparing  this  legislation.  For  the  con- 
cept behind  the  bill,  I  am  particularly 
indebted  to  the  authors  of  the  book, 
"Global  Stakes:  The  Future  of  High 


Technology  In  America"  the  president 
of  Analog  Devices,  and  Dan  Dl- 
mancescu  and  James  Botkln.  two  high 
technology  consultants  from  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  their  help  In 
preparing  the  legislation  and  also  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  of 
Howard  Foley,  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council; 
William  Thurston,  president  of 
GenRad  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council;  John  Hoy,  president  and 
Melvln  Bernstein,  vice  president  of  the 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion; David  Knapp,  president  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts:  Ken- 
neth Ryder,  president  of  Northeast- 
em  University;  B.  J.  Rudman,  assist- 
ant secretary  for  administration  and 
finance  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  Oliver  Ward,  president  of  Germa- 
nium Power  Devices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  factsheet  on  the  bill  and 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
High  Techkolocy  Morrill  Act  Pactsheki 

PURPOSE 

To  establish  a  national  grants  program 
providing  matching  Federal  assistance  for 
joint  initiatives  by  private  industry,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  state  government  to 
strengthen  science,  engineering,  and  techni- 
cal education. 

RATIONALE 

An  adequate  supply  of  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  technical  personnel  is  essential  to 
ensure  U.S.  scientific  and  technological 
leadership,  to  bolster  U.S.  international 
competitiveness  and  domestic  employment, 
and  to  safeguard  national  security.  Our  edu- 
cational system  must  respond  to  the  eco- 
nomic challenge  by  improving  the  quality  of 
math  and  science  instruction  at  the  pre-col- 
lege  level,  strengthening  and  modernizing 
programs  in  science,  engineering  and  tech- 
nology ui  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
developing  the  capability  to  provide  lifelong 
education  and  training  to  our  existing  tech- 
nical work  force. 

PARTNERSHIP 

This  Act  would  authorise  a  program  of 
competitive  grants  for  technology  education 
projecte  and  programs  jointly  sponsored  by 
industry,  educational  institutions,  and  sUte 
governments.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
50  percent  matching  Federal  grant,  private 
Industry  would  contribute  20  percent,  and 
states  30  percent,  of  the  total  project  cosU. 
This  formula  ensures  that  Federal  funds  to 
strengthen  technological  education  would 
comport  with  the  economic  development 
policies  of  the  sUte,  educational  needs  of 
our  schools  and  colleges,  and  priorities  of 
the  private  sector.  As  a  result.  Federal  funds 
would  be  channeled  into  educational  areas 
that  industry  identifies  as  Important  for 
maintaining  U.S.  technological  leadership. 

ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES 

GranU  made  under  this  Act  may  be  used 


to 


Modernize  university  lab  equipment; 
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/  DmmsniAnoii 
The  technology  education  grants  estab- 
lished by  this  i  Lct  are  to  be  administered  by 
the  Director  ol  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. He  is  av  thorlzed  to  establish  an  advi- 
sory committer:  representing  industry,  edu- 
cation, states,  professional  societies  and 
labor,  and  to  c  onsult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  <ther  agencies  to  ensure  co- 
ordination of  f  ederal  efforts. 

PRKCEDEHT 

i  Let  of  1862  devoted  17  million 
land  for  founding  agricul- 
u;ross  the  country.  Proceeds 
the  land  were  invested,  and 
.    accumulated  in  a  perpetual 
s  ipport  of  the  land-grant  col- 
sparked  a  technological  revo- 
to  U.S.  industrialization  and 
number  one  in  the 


8.631 

by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of  the    United    States    of 

C  moreas  assembled.  That  this 

as  the  "High  Technology 


ded 


miDnros 
Sac.  3.  The  Congreas  finds  that— 

(1)  the  relationship  between  a  healthy 
and  vibrant  national  educational  system  and 
a  healthy  economy  is  Inseparable  in  an  era 
of  technology  dependent  economic  growth; 

(2)  competitor  nations  have  given  priority 
to  the  relationship  between  education  and 
economic  growth,  eapecially  as  it  pertains  to 
new  high  technology  industries  such  as  elec- 
tronics, computers,  communications,  aero- 
space, biotechnology,  new  materials,  energy, 
and  other  technology-intensive  fields: 

(3)  the  future  international  industrial 
competitive  position  of  the  United  SUtes 
depends  on  maintaining  United  SUtes  scien- 
tific and  technological  leadership,  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  innovation,  and  increasing 
the  productivity  of  our  basic  industries,  all 
of  which  require  a  well-educated,  motivated, 
and  technologically  proficient  work  force; 

(4)  while  the  rapid  growth  of  high  tech- 
nology industries  and  the  large  increases  in 
defense  spending  are  exerting  increasing 
pressure  on  the  availabUity  and  quality  of 
scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  person- 
nel, our  educational  infrastructure  is  experi- 
encing serious  limitations  in  providing  suffi- 
cient personnel  with  high  quality  training 
in  critical  areas,  in  keeping  the  proficiency 
of  the  current  science  and  engineering  work 
force  up  to  date,  and  in  maintaining  high 
levels  of  technological  literacy  nationwide; 

(5)  although  cooperation  between  indus- 
try and  the  academic  community  is  now  in- 
creasing, much  more  effort  is  necessary  and 
can  be  achieved  with  a  national  policy  that 
provides  leadership  and  support  for  technol- 
ogy education: 

(6)  a  national  partnership  among  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  educational  institutions, 
can  most  effectively  carry  out  a  nationwide 
program  to  improve  the  quality  of  math  and 
science  teaching  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  level,  upgrade  the  quality  and 
capacity  of  community  colleges,  universities, 
and  graduate  schools  to  provide  scientific, 
engineering,  and  technical  education  in 
areas  of  critical  skill  shortages,  and  expand 
the  opportunities  for  lifelong  education  in 
all  technological  fields:  and 

(7)  the  Act  of  July  2.  1862.  (commonly 
known  as  the  First  Morrill  Act),  which  set 
aside  publicly  owned  natural  resources  to 
fund  investment  in  education  for  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  by  establishing 
the  Land  Grant  College  System,  provides  a 
useful  model  for  fusing  the  interests  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  education  into  a  na- 
tional policy  for  economic  growth. 

STATEMXIfT  OF  PTTRPOSZ 

Sic.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
Ublish  a  national  technology  education  pro- 
gram designed  to— 

(1)  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  scientific, 
engineering,  and  technical  personnel  to 
ensure  United  States  scientific  and  techno- 
logical leadership,  international  competi- 
tiveness, and  national  security: 

(2)  strengthen  programs  in  science,  tech- 
nology, and  engineering  of  both  public  and 
private  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

(3)  improve  the  quality  of  math  and  sci- 
ence training  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools: 

(4)  improve  the  science  and  engineering 
knowledge  and  technical  skills  of  the  cur- 
rent work  force,  aid  workers  in  keeping  up 
with  scientific  and  technological  progress, 
and  accelerate  the  absorption  of  workers 
into  areas  of  critical  skill  shortages:  and 

(5)  strengthen  the  partnership  between 
industry,  the  academic  community,  and  gov- 
ernment  to   ensure   that  our  educational 


system  provides  profeaaional  and  technical 
skills  relevant  to  national  economic  and  se- 
curity needs  and  that  Industrial  reaources 
are  used  to  enhance  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. 

DKFUIITIORB 

Sic.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(2)  The  term  "educational  institution" 
means  any  local  educational  agency,  any 
SUte  educational  agency  applying  on  behalf 
of  schools  dh-ectly  operated  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  any  institution  of 
higher  education  (including  community  col- 
leges). 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  any  such  agency  as  defined  in  section 
198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(5)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(6)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  any  such  agency  as  defined  in  section 
198(a)(17)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(7)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  any  such  institution  as  defined 
in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(9)  The  term  "Trust  Fimd"  means  the 
Technology  Education  Trust  Fund"  estab- 
lished under  section  5. 

ESTABUSHMZirT  OP  THE  TECHHOLOGY 
EDUCATION  TRUST  PUHD 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  There  is  esUbllshed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Trust  Fund 
to  be  known  as  the  "Technology  Education 
Trust  Fund"  consisting  of  such  amounts  as 
are  transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund  under 
subsection  (b).  Subject  to  subsection  (d)  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limiUtion  and  the  amounts  may 
be  used  only  for  payments  in  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year  on  the  operation  sUtus  of  the 
Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Trust  Fund— 

(1)  for  fiscal  year  1984.  3  per  centum, 

(2)  for  fiscal  year  1985.  3  per  centum. 

(3)  for  fiscal  year  1986,  3  per  centum, 

(4)  for  fiscal  year  1987,  3  per  centum,  and 

(5)  for  fiscal  year  1988.  3  per  centum, 

of  the  rents,  royalties,  and  other  sums  paid 
to  the  United  States  under— 

(A)  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act: 

(B)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote 
the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale, 
gas  and  sodium  in  the  public  domain",  ap- 
proved February  25.  1920  (commonly  known 
as  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920):  and 

(C)  any  other  Federal  sUtute  authorizing 
payments  for  mineral  resources  develop- 
ment designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act; 
except  that  transfers  imder  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000  in  any  one 
fiscal  year.  The  amounts  required  to  be 


transferred  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  quarterly  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made 
in  any  amount  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of. 
or  less  than,  the  amounU  required  to  be 
transferred. 

(cKl)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shaU  be 
available  for  making  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  as  provided  in  advance  by 
appropriation  Acts. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  in  specific  limiUtlon 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any 
funds  appropriated  from  the  Trust  Fund  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limiUtion. 

(d)(1)  No  transfers  required  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  may  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund 
after  September  30,  1988. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
pay  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
any  amounts  remaining  in  the  Trust  Fund 
after  September  30,  1990,  which  were  not 
expended  and  remain  in  the  Trust  Fund. 

TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION  GRANTS 

Sec.  6.  (aKl)  The  Director  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  make  grants  to  educational  institu- 
tions, private  for-profit  business  concerns, 
and  State  agencies  making  application  joint- 
ly to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
technology  education  programs. 

(2)  An  application  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Director  jointly  by  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
if  the  nonprofit  private  organization  repre- 
sents an  educational  institution  and  a  for- 
profit  business  concern,  or  a  group  of  such 
institutions  and  concerns. 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless—  .  w    V. 

(1)  the  application  is  consistent  with  the 
economic  development  and  educational  poli- 
cies of  the  SUte.  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  executive  of  the  SUte,  and  is  consist- 
ent with  the  priorities  of  the  private  sector 
and  needs  of  educational  institutions  within 
the  State. 

(2)  the  Director  determines  that  there  is  a 
probability  that  the  activities  described  in 
the  application  could  not  be  carried  out 
unless  assistance  sought  under  the  applica- 
tion is  furnished. 

APPUCATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  educational  institution, 
private  for-profit  business  concern,  and 
SUte  agency  applying  jointly  or  nonprofit 
private  organization  and  SUte  agency,  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  section  6.  de- 
siring to  participate  in  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  prepare  and  submit  an 
application  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  conUining  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Director  deems  reasonably 
necessary.  Each  application  shall— 

(1)  provide  a  description  of  the  activities 
for  which  assistance  is  sought,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  coste  of  the  activities  and 
the  location  in  which  the  activities  wiU  be 
carried  out; 

(2)  provide  assurances  (A)  that  the  appli- 
cant will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the 
remaining  cost  of  carrying  out  the  applica- 
tion; and  (B)  that  30  per  centum  of  the  total 
cosU  of  the  application  will  be  paid  from 
SUte  and  local  public  sources  and  20  per 
centum  of  such  costs  will  be  paid  by  the  for- 
profit  business  concern  joining  in  the  appli- 
cation: ,  ., 

(3)  provide  justification  for  any  operation- 
al cost  associated  with  carrying  out  the  ac- 


tivities so  described  which  have  been  sup- 
ported under  this  Act  for  a  period  of  more 
than  one  year. 

(4)  provide  an  analysis  of  the  benefits 
which  such  activities  may  be  expected  to 
produce,  particularly  economic,  employ- 
ment, and  educational  benefits;  and 

(5)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary— 

(A)  to  insure  a  proper  accounting  of  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this 
Act:  and 

(B)  to  Insure  the  verification  of  the  coste 
of  the  technology  education  program  fur- 
nished by  the  applicant. 

(b)  Applications  made  under  this  section 
may  not  be  approved  by  the  Director  unless 
he  determines  that— 

(1)  the  application  meete  the  requlre- 
mente  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act 
and  is  consistent  with  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  activities  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  under  the  application  show  promise 
of  applying  iimovative  approaches  in  the 
field  of  technology  education  which  are  not 
addressed  by  existing  public  or  private  edu- 
cational programs: 

(3)  the  activities  described  in  the  applica- 
tion will  strengthen  educational  programs 
and  courses  of  training  necessary  for  occu- 
pations for  which  there  is  a  clearly  esUb- 
lished  need  for  persoimel  in  the  area  which 
is  to  be  served  by  the  applicant:  and 

(4)  the  activities  described  in  the  applica- 
tion are  likely  to  result  in  sustained  ef forte 
or  lasting  improvemente  in  the  courses  of 
training  offered  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion participating  in  carrying  out  the  appli- 
cation. 

(c)  In  reviewing  and  approving  applica- 
tions made  under  this  section  the  Director 
shall  encourage— 

(1)  Joint  programs  between  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools: 

(2)  the  participation  of  small  business  con- 
cerns: and 

(3)  the  provision  of  activities  designed  to 
address  technology  education  and  economic 
development  on  a  subsUte  and  intersUte  re- 
gional basis. 

USES  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  8.  Grante  made  under  this  Act  may  be 
used— 

(1)  to  develop,  modernize,  and  expand  lab- 
oratory equipment  and  related  facilities  in 
educational  institutions: 

(2)  to  improve  the  quality  of  science  and 
mathematics  education  and  to  increase  com- 
puter literacy  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  through  teacher  training,  improving 
equipment,  and  curricula  development; 

(3)  to  esUblish  or  mainUin  existing  re- 
search/education centers  designed  to  train 
or  retrain  new  scientific,  engineering,  and 
technical  employees  while  carrying  out  ap- 
plied research  or  stimulating  innovation, 
technology  transfer,  and  the  application  of 
new  technologies: 

(4)  to  enhance  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering  teaching  as  a  career  through 
faculty  development  activities  which  may 
include  support  for  graduate  studente  who 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  faculty  ex- 
change programs  with  industry,  teaching  re- 
training programs,  or  other  programs  to  en- 
courage retention  of  faculty: 

(5)  to  Improve  the  use  of  the  available  sci- 
entific, engineering,  and  technical  work 
force  through  lifelong  learning  and  coopera- 
tive education  activities: 
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(6)  to  Improve  educational  productivity 
through  the  development  of  new  education- 
al methods  and  equipment  such  as  comput- 
er based  educational  aids,  and  telecommuni- 
cation instructional  technologies; 

(7)  to  stimulate  Innovation  through  re- 
search and  training  in  the  management  of 
technological  innovation: 

(8)  to  improve  the  access  of  women,  mi- 
norities and  handicapped  to  technical,  engi- 
neering, and  scientific  fields;  and 

(9)  to  stimulate  cooperative  programs  be- 
tween the  humanities  and  the  sciences. 

payments;  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  9.  (aXl)  Prom  the  amounte  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
5.  the  Director  shaU  pay.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to  each  applicant 
which  has  an  application  approved  under 
section  7.  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  activities  descril>ed  in 
the  application. 

(2)  (A)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  application  under  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

(B)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  non-Federal  share,  the  Director  may  at- 
tribute fair  market  value  to  services,  eqtilp- 
ment  and  facilities  contributed  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

(b)(1)  Paymente  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  approval 
of  the  application. 

(2)  Paymente  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
in  installmente.  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement with  necessary  adjustmente  in 
account  on  overpaymente  and  underpay- 
mente. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Director 
may  enter  into  contracte  with  any  appli- 
cante  having  an  application  approved  under 
section  7  containing  provisions  for  mul- 
tiyear  obligations. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Director,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  any  applicant,  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  application 
approved  under  section  7,  the  Director  shall 
notify  the  applicant  that  further  paymente 
will  not  be  made  under  this  Act  imtil  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  faUure 
to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  fur- 
ther paymente  shall  be  made  under  this  Act. 

AOKnnSTRATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
the  Director  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  establish,  rescind  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  persoimel  as  may  be  necessary; 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  31  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code; 

(4)  esUblish  such  advisory  committees  in- 
cluding represenUtives  of  industry,  the  aca- 
demic community,  SUte  govemmente,  pro- 
fessional societies,  and  labor  organizations: 
and 

(5)  accept  and  use  with  their  consent  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  such  services, 
equipment,  and  faciUties  of  other  Federal 
agencies  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
functions  efficiently. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  shaU 
receive  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
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rate  preaerilx  d  for  OS-IS  under  section 
sua  of  tiUe  5  United  SUtes  Code,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director,  for  each  day  he  ia 
engmted  in  tie  actual  performance  of  his 
duties  (indudi  ag  traveltime)  as  a  member  of 
a  eonuaittee.  All  members  shall  be  reim- 
buraed  for  tra  rel.  subsistence  and  necessary 
expenses  inci  rred  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

<c)  Each  Fe<  eral  acency  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  fimish  such  services,  equip- 
ment, and  f  ac  lltles  directly  to  the  Director. 
upon  a  writte  i  request  made  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 

(dXl)  In  csrrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  I  director  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  1  )efense  to  coordinate  techni- 
cal training  pi  ograms  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  I  «fense  and  activities  assisted 
under  this  Act 

(2)  Whenevcf-  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  funds  available  for  technical 
training  progr  uns  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  aval  able  for  and  would  contribute 
to  carrying  ou  l  the  purposes  of  this  act.  the 
Secretary  of  I  «fense  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer such  fund  i  for  use  by  the  Director  in 
carrying  out  tl  le  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  In  carry  ng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Comjnerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  heads 
of  such  other  federal  agencies  as  the  Direc- 
tor deems  appropriate. 

(f )  The  Dire  ctor  shsJl  prepare  and  submit 
to  Congress  ai  i  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties assisted  t  y  this  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year 

AUDIT 

8mc.  12.  Th(  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  any  of  his  duly  author- 
ized represeni  atives.  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  if  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  dccuments,  papers,  and  records 
of  any  applicint  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  that  tre  pertinent  to  the  sums  re- 
ceived and  disi  )ursed  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  PresW  ent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be 
printed  in  tl  e  Record. 

There  beixg  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  as  f  >llows: 

In  SUl  CB  OF  NaTIOHAL  POUCT 

GLOBAI.  SI  ATZS:  THX  FTTTtntK  OP  HIGH 

TSC  nOLOGY  IM  AMERICA 

(By  James  I  oticin.  Dan  Dimoncescu.  and 
Ray  SUU) 

There  is  no  easy  formula  for  pulling  all 
the  pieces  of  i  national  policy  together.  No 
magic  wand.  {Establishing  a  new  economic 
strategy  seeais  doubly  difficult  in  the 
present  domestic  budget-cutting,  defense- 
minded  atmoi  phere  of  Washington.  But  an 
opportunity  s  talcing  shape.  Industry  is 
moving  towai  d  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  educatior&l  institutions  upon  whose  re- 
sources it  relies.  In  turn,  academia  is  prov- 
ing more  resp  )nsive  to  the  evolving  needs  of 
an  industry  ii  i  rapid  transition.  Two  legs  of 
a  stool  are  thps  being  put  into  place.  But  to 
provide  firmer  footing,  a  long-term  sense  of 
direction  and  a  dependable  funding  mecha- 
nism must  be  tdded. 

The  missinf  third  leg  is  federal  support. 
The  high  tefh  Industry  can  Initiate  new 
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historic  Morrill  Act.  the  land-grant  coUege  wealth,  demands  that  the  educaUon  of  the 

legislation  in  1862.  which  set  the  stage  for  a  greater  number  should  be  scientific,  com- 

revolution   in  American   agriculture,   engi-  merdal.  and  industrial,  rather  than  llter- 

neering.  and  UJS.  education.  More  Impor-  ary." 
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partnerships 


irith  education,  but  only  a  con- 


certed natioial  effort  can  sustain  them. 
PrecedenU  l4  American  history  can  help 
define  a  role  for  federal  policymakers.  One 
of  them  occu  Ted  more  than  a  century  ago 
when  Abrahi  m  Lincoln  signed  into  law  the 


tantly.  it  set  the  nation  on  a 
course  and  established  a  precedent  for  the 
present.  What  the  United  SUtes  needs  now 
is  to  marshal  the  political  will  to  again  set  a 
coherent  national  policy  for  the  coming  dec- 
ades, 

A  HIGH  TXCHKOLOGY  MORKIIX  ACT 

More  than  a  century  ago  a  man  named 
Justin  Morrill,  then  a  congressman  from 
Vermont,  sponsored  a  federal  act  founding 
colleges  to  "teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts."  This  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  agricultural  extension  programs  and 
to  the  birth  of  modem  farming  In  the 
United  SUtes.  If  American  agriculture  plays 
such  an  important  role  in  the  world  econo- 
my today— It  leads  the  world  in  agricultural 
exports  while  Japan,  for  example.  Imports 
50  percent  of  its  food  needs  and  Western 
Europe  Imports  25  percent— It  is  not  just  be- 
cause its  land  is  rich  and  fertile  or  its  farm- 
ers hardworking.  It  is  in  part  because  the 
Morrill  Act  fused  the  interests  of  govern- 
ment, education,  and  the  f arming^  communi- 
ty into  a  national  policy.  This  educational 
act  endured  and  remains  as  a  compelling 
model  for  the  future  of  American  high  tech- 
nology. 

As  part  of  the  Morrill  Act.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment donated  17.430.000  acres  of  land  to 
help  subsidize  the  founding  of  a  system  of 
colleges.  These  were  to  make  judicious  use 
of  the  revenues  of  this  land  to  support  their 
educational  programs.  A  second  Morrill  Act 
in  1890  added  the  germinal  concept  of  feder- 
al incentive  grante  to  sUtes.  In  his  highly 
respected  history.  "Education  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety." S.  Alexander  Rippa  notes  that  "the 
Morrill  Act  not  only  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  new  type  of  curriculum  at  government  ex- 
pense but  also  provided  powerful  incentives 
for  greatly  expanded  sUte  programs  of 
higher  education." 

To  this  day,  the  agricultural  land-grant 
college  system  remains  a  cornerstone  to  the 
continued  efficiency  and  proficiency  of  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  United  SUtes.  I 
came  into  being  at  a  time  when  industrial 
methods  were  just  beginning  to  revolution- 
ize production  on  the  farm.  As  late  as  1860. 
agriculture  remained  primitive  at  best.  This 
would  soon  change.  Between  1855  and  1895 
the  hourly  labor  required  to  produce  one 
bushel  of  com  declined  from  four  hours  and 
thirty-four  minutes  to  forty-one  minutes, 
while  the  time  required  to  produce  a  bushel 
of  wheat  declined  between  1830  and  1894 
from  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  to  only 
ten  minutes.  The  new  land-grant  colleges 
would  sustain  this  momentous  productivity 
in  American  agriculture. 

Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  legacy  bom 
of  the  Morrill  Act  was  the  understanding 
that  education— open  to  all  and  focused  on 
learning  applied  to  real  economic  needs- 
could  not  lie  divorced  from  economic  growth 
and  national  strategy.  Education  l>ecame  a 
matter  of  national  priority,  one  to  which 
the  federal  government  would  devote  ite  re- 
sources. It  was  a  revolutionary  milestone  in 
turning  the  United  SUtes  away  from  a 
legacy  of  British  and  German  educational 
philosophies  founded  upon  mastery  of  the 
classics.  The  French  chronicler  of  American 
thought.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  foresaw  this 
difference  between  U.S.  and  European  edu- 
cation. He  said:  "It  is  evident  that,  in  demo- 
cratic communities  the  interest  of  individ- 
uals, as  well  as  the  security  of  the  common- 


A  PO0R-SIOCD  CHAUXHGS 

Creating  a  national  economic  policy  pre- 
sents at  least  four  challenges.  There  is  a 
need  for  sustained  financial  support,  life- 
long education,  high  school  incentives,  and 
a  global  view  of  technology. 

The  federal  government  needs  to  provide 
dependable,  sustained  financial  support  to 
the  American  system  of  education.  The  high 
social  value  of  investment  in  education  is 
apparent  to  all.  Yet  the  fraction  of  this 
value  that  individuals  are  able  to  capture  as 
their  own  return  is  too  small  to  enable  the 
entire  support  for  education  to  come  from 
Individual  decisions  alone.  Some  significant 
share  of  the  funding  must  come  from  the 
aggregate  national  Income  or  wealth. 

A  "High  Technology  Morrill  Act"  would 
fuse  a  new  partnership  among  federal,  sUte, 
and  local  interests.  The  keystone  of  such  a 
legislative  act  would  be  to  respond  to  match- 
ing grant  initiatives  from  sUte  governments 
and  from  high  technology  industries.  This 
would  not  only  add  to  the  leverage  of  feder- 
al educational  appropriations,  but  more  Im- 
portantly, it  would  ensure  that  federal  allo- 
cations respond  to  the  lead  of  Industries  and 
sUtes  in  selecting  those  technological  fields 
where  the  educational  investment  could  be 
maximized.  Thus,  for  the  electronics  indus- 
try in  Michigan,  the  bias  might  be  toward 
rol}otic8  engineers;  in  California  It  might 
support  semiconductor  electronics  research; 
and  In  Massachusetts  It  might  focus  on  com- 
puter software  engineering  or  semiconduc- 
tor manufacturing  processes. 

Encouraging  a  larger  flow  of  money  from 
industry  to  universities  would  help  to  assure 
closer  connections  and  cooperation  at  a  time 
when  the  distinctions  between  theory  and 
practice  need  to  grow  smaller.  It  would  en- 
courage universities  to  teach  things  of  prac- 
tical value  to  students.  Over  the  very  long, 
term,  the  participation  of  industry  would 
allow  a  dynamic  process  to  occur:  the 
sources  of  funding  would  shift  if  the  high 
tech  industry's  ability  to  sustain  the  match- 
ing process  matures  and  Is  superseded  by  a 
new  generation  of  leading  edge  Industries. 

If.  for  illustrative  purposes,  the  estimated 
annual  matching-fund  limits  were  arbitrar- 
ily set  at  $1  billion  to  maintain  technologi- 
cal sUte-of-the-art  education  facilities  In 
the  nation's  300  or  so  engineering  depart- 
ments, the  matching  challenge  might  be 
based  on  a  5-3-2  formula:  5  federal  dollars, 
for  3  state  dollars,  for  2  industry  dollars.  On 
an  aggregate  basis: 

Federal  conunitment  year 

1 $500,000,000 

SUte  commitment  year  1...  300.000.000 

Industry  commitment  year 

1 200.000.000 

Total 1.000,000,000 

Unlike  the  1862  Morrill  Act.  which  sought 
to  esUblish  new  educational  Institutions 
throughout  the  nation,  the  High  Technolo- 
gy Morrill  Act  would  be  focused  on 
strengthening  and  sustaining  existing  Insti- 
tutions. In  addition,  the  new  high  technolo- 
gy act  would  be  designed  to  function  from 
the  bottom  up.  An  initiative  by  a  corporate 
donor  would  then  be  matched  by  sUte  and 
federal  funds  in  a  5-3-2  formula;  the  donor 
might  be  matched  only  on  the  amount  that 
exceeds  amounts  donated  in  prior  years. 
This  would  Intentionally  bias  the  process 
toward  high  growth,  sunrise  industries  that 


can  afford  Incremental  donations  by  virtue 
of  their  increased  revenues  and  profits.  In 
this  manner,  the  new  industries  such  as 
electronics,  biogenetics,  and  other  high  tech 
ventures  would  automatically  induce  lever- 
age by  their  own  donations. 

One  cannot  overlook  another  precedent  of 
the  Morrill  Act.  Through  amendmente  to 
the  original  act,  the  vision  of  education  as  a 
lifelong  endeavor  came  into  being.  The  ex- 
perimental agricultural  research  sUtions 
that  were  established  at  selected  land-grant 
institutions  undertook  not  only  to  push  re- 
search to  new  frontiers  but  to  educate  the 
farmer  in  an  ongoing,  lifelong  manner.  It  is 
ironic  that  more  than  100  years  later,  the 
concept  of  continuing  adult  education  or 
lifelong  cooperative  learning  Is  considered 
new  ground  for  educational  institutions. 
The  precedent  Is  there  and  has  to  this  day 
maintained  a  massive  effort  to  teach  the 
adult  farmer  new  techniques  and  new  crop 
potential.  Through  an  extension  of  the 
Morrill  Act.  this  experience  can  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  American  high  technology 
Bocicty. 

National  policy  must  reverse  the  dismal 
conditions  now  visible  in  many,  some  say 
most,  of  the  nation's  17.000  elementary  and 
high  school  education  systems.  This  must  be 
done  with  vision  and  determination.  Nation- 
al policy  must  take  a  long-term  view  of  the 
responsibility  to  educate  lU  young  for  a 
more  complex  future. 

Serious  shortcomings  of  high  school  edu- 
cation In  math  and  the  sciences  should  re- 
ceive special  consideration  In  the  formula- 
tion of  a  new  High  Technology  Morrill  Act. 
For  every  funded  program  on  the  campus  of 
a  university,  college,  or  community  college, 
a  fraction  of  the  allocated  funds  might  be 
assigned  to  one  or  more  high  schools,  or  to 
an  elementary  school  program.  Equipment 
grante  for  high  schools,  exchange  programs 
between  college  and  high  school  studente, 
and  special  training  services  for  high  school 
and  elementary  school  teachers  are  but  a 
few  of  the  links  that  might  be  Incorporated 
Into  a  new  MorrUl  Act.  Again,  whether  or 
not  this  is  the  appropriate  mechanism,  the 
point  is  that  national  policy  should  couple 
the  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation with  those  of  higher  and  continuing 
education. 

Finally,  the  question  of  international  per- 
spective deserves  special  consideration. 
Global  markete  are  bringing  new  relation- 
ships into  focus  as  high  technology  indus- 
tries mature.  The  rapid  pace  of  technologi- 
cal change  is  causing  an  ever  wider  breach 
between  the  Intereste  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  those  of  many  of  Ite  trading  partners. 
especiaUy  in  the  Third  World.  We  may 
chose  to  Ignore  that  our  world  is  increasing- 
ly interdependent;  or  we  may  seek  to  find 
ways  to  understand  and  promote  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

High  technology  and  Ite  educational  re- 
quiremente  represent  both  opportunities 
and  problems  for  many  Third  World  coun- 
tries. Proper  use  of  Information  technol- 
ogies in  ways  that  respect  local  culture  has 
a  potentially  positive  role  to  play  in  further- 
ing economic  and  social  development,  espe- 
cially in  the  newly  Industrializing  countries 
like  Brazil  or  Singapore.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  requiremente  both  for  financial  capital 
and  scientific  and  managerially  trained 
talent  te  presently  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  of  the  developing  countries  like 
Bangladesh. 

It  is  In  the  long-run  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  nurture  healthy  partnerships  with 
developing  countries  as  well  as  with  other 


advanced  economies.  Part  of  a  new  Morrill 
Act  could  be  aimed  at  bridging  the  gaps  be- 
tween developed  and  leas-developed  coun- 
tries and  to  use  the  information  technol- 
ogies to  narrow  rather  than  widen  the  eco- 
nomic disparities.  For  example,  sponsoring  a 
forum  for  international  leadership  and  edu- 
cational exchanges  could  encourage  a  two- 
way  transfer  of  technology  and  ideas.  This 
would  be  one  way  to  help  maintain  fraitful 
long-term  economic  and  political  relations 
as  we  enter  an  era  of  global  markete  and  a 
world  economy. 

THE  MISSIHG  PIKCX:  HATIOHAL  STHATIOT 

A  national  strategy  must  begin  with  an 
unabashed  and  strong  commitment  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Not  only 
must  he  articulate  a  vision  of  the  future  but 
he  must  craft  long-term  goals  that  account 
for  both  the  knowledge-intensive  nature  of 
the  economy  and  the  international  pres- 
sures bearing  on  it.  Such  a  policy  must  com- 
municate to  the  American  people  the  funda- 
mental role  education  plays  in  strengthen- 
ing our  economy  and  culture. 

The  President  must  also  strengthen  his 
science  and  technology  advisory  structure. 
One  way  to  start  this  might  be  to  set  up  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  Technology  and 
Productivity.  This  group  might  consider 
proposing  to  esUbllsh  a  standing  committee 
or  advisory  group  In  the  White  House  to 
deal  with  these  Issues.  By  chairing  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  science  and  technology  advisory 
group,  the  President  would  not  only  trans- 
fer his  authority  to  it  but  would  also  partici- 
pate actively  In  setting  ite  agenda.  This 
would  announce  emphatically  to  the  nation 
that  the  President  Is  placing  the  highest  do- 
mestic priority  on  science  and  technology. 

In  addition,  such  an  advisory  group 
should,  in  the  words  of  a  National  Gover- 
nors Association. serve  as  the  deliber- 
ative body  responsible  for  defining  federal 
goals  and  objectives  relating  to  science  and 
technology  policy,  [to  ensure]  that  those 
processes,  public  and  private,  essential  to  re- 
alizing the  beneflte  of  science  are 
[achieved!.  The  group  would  define  goals 
and  objectives  germane  to  U.S.  society,  but 
the  analogy  is  with  the  deliberate  decision 
by  Japan  to  take  "extraordinary  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  the  electronics  indus- 
try." 

Such  a  commitment  would  require  that 
the  President  make  a  clear  sUtement  of  eco- 
nomic goals  and  their  relationship  to  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Thus  one  might 
expect  the  President  to  speak  bullishly  of 
the  future  of  robotics  technology  in  Amer- 
ica, or  of  a  new  era  of  semiconductor  tech- 
nology, or  of  an  American  determination  to 
lead  the  world  In  biogenetics,  all  within  the 
context  of  maintaining  a  dominant  role  for 
the  United  SUtes  in  a  global  economy. 

Another  fundamental  aspect  to  national 
policy  reste  with  Congress.  A  legislative  ini- 
tiative redefining  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
Into  a  High  Technology  Morrill  Act  would 
restore  vitality  to  the  nation's  engineering 
and  science  departmente  and  laboratories 
without  sacrificing  the  original  Intention  of 
the  act  to  educate  a  well-rounded  student 
with  a  strong  foundation  in  the  humanities. 
Such  a  measure  would  put  education  back 
into  the  central  arena  of  public  policy  to 
which  it  was  raised  for  a  few  short  years  fol- 
lowing the  Sputnik  scare  during  the  late 
W50s  and  should  bring  Into  being  a  long- 
term  funding  mechanism. 

The  will  Is  there.  In  industry.  In  acade- 
mia. In  an  increasing  number  of  state  gov- 
emmente.  The  missing  piece  in  a  game  of 
global  stakes  is  a  coherent,  visionary,  and 


articulate  national  policy  for  a  knowledge- 
intensive  era.  What  is  needed  is  a  clear  com- 
mitment to  develop  the  human  resources 
upon  which  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment are  dependent.  A  responsive  naticmal 
leadership  must  look  to  initiatives  emerging 
from  a  decentralized,  market  dependent, 
free  economy.  And  when  federal  funding  is 
committed,  it  must  complement  the  initia- 
tives of  industry,  academia,  and  sUte  gov- 
ernment. A  true  national  strategy  is  one  in 
which  aU  the  key  players  work  In  concert. 

These  thoughte  are  only  a  beginning.  Our 
goal  was  not  to  suggest  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  the  complex  challenge  we  face  in 
high  technology,  but  rather  to  contribute  to 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  issues  in- 
volved and  to  encourage  a  more  active  diar 
logue  on  this  important  subject. 

The  forces  for  change  must  be  Initiated  by 
those  who  are  most  knowledgeable  and  di- 
rectly concerned.  This  starte  with  the  high 
technology  Industry  Itself  as  well  as  with' 
those  universities  that  have  a  vested  Inter- 
est in  education  in  science  and  technology. 

But  any  action  must  also  include  sUte 
govemmente  which  must  be  concerned 
about  future  employment  of  their  citizens 
and  about  competing  for  their  share  of  the 
knowledge  based  Industries.  The  present  re- 
ality Is  that,  in  the  aggregate,  sUte  govem- 
mente have  the  greatest  control  over  and 
potential  impact  on  higher  education.  They 
can  significantly  influence  Investmente  in 
university  research.  But  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  so  far  failed  to  exercise 
this  power  in  a  way  that  directly  influences 
targeted  economic  development  objectives. 
So  not  only  does  our  federal  government 
need  to  sharpen  Ite  strategic  economic  de- 
velopment goals,  but  state  govemmente 
need  to  greatly  Increase  their  strategic  plan- 
ning skills  and  to  leam  how  to  work  more 
harmoniously  with  industry  and  universities 
in  esUblishlng  long  term  development  goals. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  see  the  bottoms-up 
approach  for  change  that  is  welling  up  from 
the  constituencies  most  directly  affected 
and  concerned.  But  it  is  difficult  to  envision 
how  these  efforte  can  be  successful  without 
a  coherent  national  policy  and  leadership  to 
bind  these  uncoordinated  efforte  together 
and  to  provide  a  proper  allocation  of  federal 
funds  to  strengthen  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

THE  LIGISLATIOM  (ISSSI 

The  Land-Grant  Act  of  July  2.  1862  (First 
MorriU  Act)  signed  into  law  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  sUted  that  the  act  would 
provide  for 

The  endowment,  support,  and  mainte- 
nance of  at  least  one  college  where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be.  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
leamlng  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arte,  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
legislature  of  the  SUtes  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuite  and  profes- 
sions in  life. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lands  "shall  be 
invested  in  .  .  .  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less 
than  five  per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of 
said  stocks;  and  the  moneys  so  invested 
shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fimd  ...  the  in- 
terest on  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropri- 
ated" for  the  purposes  mentioned  above. 

(Sec.  4  [as  amended  April  13.  1936]  44 
SUt.  L.  347) 
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>  ASraCTt  OP  TBI  LAinHWAirr 
ACT 


4  artiest  recipients  of  support 
ras  the  Massachusetts  Instl- 
y.  In  IMS.  "the  legislature 
„      passed  three  acts— one  ac- 
ts nd-grant,  one  incorporating 
college  [the  University  of 
at  Amherst],  and  one  divid- 
t  proceeds  between  the  ag- 
and  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
.xme  proportion." 
an  educational  institution  in 
._  out  the  Civil  War  years 
opening  tat  rlsswwi  in  1865. 
las  ctmtinued  to  tie  a  redpi- 
funds.  The  1981  federal 

^ to  MIT  totaled  $23,000. 

l^id-grant  act  was  passed  in 
five  engineering  schools  in 
.  Twenty  years  later  there 
..  half  of  them  engineering 
land-grant  institutions, 
thousands  of  land-grant -re- 
have  been  . . .  fundamen- 

ston  and  on  the  first  tele- 

>urdue  University;  the  Inven- 

at  the  University  of 

D.  Eddy.  Jr. 

university    system    in    the 

the  University  of  California. 
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By  Ray  SUU) 

Education  :  s  thk  Krr  to  Tkhwoloot 

(Ray  SUta,  president  of  Analog  Devices  of 

Norwood,  addressed  the  following  remarlcs 

to  President  H  eagan  during  the  President's 

with  I  high    tech    executives    last 


in  the  last  20  years  high 

^^^^^.■^j created  75  percent  of  the 

net  employmei  it  growth  in  American  manu- 
facturing indi^try.  In  the  next  20  years, 
high  technoiqgy  is  expected  to  become 
second  only  toj  energy  in  its  size  and  impact 
on  our  econom  v. 

But  the  realization  of  this  potential  and 
our  ability  to  <  ompete  against  other  nations 
like  Japan  is  t  ireatened  by  a  lack  of  people 
with  the  right  Mlucation  and  training. 

The  knowle<l  je  intensity  of  high  technolo- 
gy is  unpreced  ;nted.  One-third  of  our  work- 
force needs  co  lege  degrees,  more  than  half 
in  science  and  technology.  Another  third 
needs  associat !  degrees  in  electronics,  com- 
puter progran  ming  and  the  biological  sci- 
ences. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  our  educational 
system  today  ^  Iocs  not  have  the  capacity  to 
educate  and  t  -ain  enough  people  with  the 
right  quallflca  ^ions  to  sustain  our  industry's 
growth— not  o  dy  in  our  universities  but  also 
in  our  high  sc  tiools  and  elementary  schools 
where  math  a  id  science  and  computer  liter- 
acy are  critica  ly  deficient. 

While  enrol  ments  in  engineering  schools 
have  balloonc  d  in  recent  years,  there  are 
still  not  enoigh  graduates  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  America  for  technical 
people.  And  t  le  problem  now  is  that  many 
universities  ai  e  capping  further  enrollment 
growth  and  ai  e  turning  away  Interested  and 
qualified  students  from  a  technical  educa- 
tion—because they  don't  have  the  resources 


to  expand  their  faculties  and  their  laborato- 
ries. 

This  national  tragedy  not  onlr  impairs 
high  tech  growth,  but  also  impacU  our 
mature  industries  and  our  service  industries 
which  are  looking  to  high  technology  prod- 
ucts—like robots,  word  processors  and  CAD/ 
CAM  equipment— to  make  their  workers 
more  productive  and  more  competitive  In 
world  markeU.  Likewise,  our  defense  build- 
up could  be  retarded  by  lack  of  qualified 
people  to  design,  build  and  operate  a  new 
generation  of  intelligent  weapon  systems. 

In  reality,  we're  lighting  a  cold  war  on  two 
fronts— militarily  with  Russia  and  economi- 
caUy  with  Japan— but  with  the  same 
troops— namely,  oiw  technical  workforce. 
Neither  battle  can  we  afford  to  lose. 

Despite  the  recession,  our  industry  Is  re- 
sponding to  the  plight  of  our  universities 
with  more  generous  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation. These  are  not  charitable  contribu- 
tions, but  rather  critical  investments  in  re- 
source development. 

But  given  the  way  our  system  of  higher 
education  is  funded,  industries'  very  best 
effort  alone  will  not  be  adequate  to  do  the 
job.  For  example,  in  1980-81  America  invest- 
ed $65  bUlion  in  higher  education  of  which 
60  percent  came  from  government  re- 
sources. E^^en  more  Important  to  our  indus- 
try Is  the  funding  of  university  R«&D  where 
two-thirds  comes  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

To  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  techni- 
cal universities  and  to  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty for  citizens  who  want  a  technical  educa- 
tion, we  need  a  partnership  between  indus- 
try, academia  and  government  to  refocus 
the  jums  of  education  on  economic  develop- 
ment, job  creation  and  national  defense  and 
to  build  centers  of  technical  excellence 
throughout  the  country. 

We  don't  need  another  tops-down  federal 
give-away  program  geared  around  bureau- 
cratic Judgment  as  to  where  Investments 
should  be  made.  Instead  we  need  a  bottoms- 
up,  grass  roots,  regionally-oriented  program 
to  focus  on  regional  opportunities  and  prol)- 
lems  as  Identified  by  those  closest  to  the 
Issues. 

Specifically,  we  are  proposing  a  matching 
grant  program  for  technical  education  and 
research  where  industry  goes  first  in  put- 
ting Its  money  on  the  line.  Next,  state  gov- 
ertunents  should  verify  the  benefits  of  in- 
dustries' investment  by  its  own  matching 
grants.  After,  industry,  academia  and  state 
government  have  agreed  we  need  Uncle  Sam 
to  do  his  part  in  the  participating  as  well. 

But  by  whatever  mechanism,  we  must 
better  link  the  aims  of  education  with  the 
goals  of  economic  development  and  national 
security,  and  we  must  restore  excellence  to 
our  system  of  education. 

Despite  our  budget  problems  in  both  in- 
dustry and  government,  we  caimot  ignore 
the  Investments  requh^  to  keep  our  work- 
force ahead  in  the  international  technology 
race. 

If  we  do  a  good  job  here,  we  are  a  long 
ways  toward  having  a  viable  Industrial 
policy  for  an  era  where  human  capital  is 
more  important  to  success  than  financial 
capital  and  national  resources  if  we  do  a  bad 
job— nothing  else  will  matter.  .  .  . 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 

11,  1983] 
Hioa  Tkh:  Thk  Oovzrmiixnt  Does  Havx  a 

ROLI 

(By  Melvln  H.  Bernstein) 
All  Americans  know  the  nation  is  strug- 
gling to  recover  from  severe  recession.  What 


is  not  understood  is  that  the  greater  danger 
to  the  national  interest  lies  in  the  steady 
erosion  of  American  economic  superlortty. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  growing  view  in  Con- 
gress that  the  health  of  the  American  econ- 
omy U  tied  directly  to  a  strong  national 
commitment  to  science,  technology,  and 
education. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
shifted  rapidly  from  a  manufacturing  to  an 
information  economy.  Today.  7  of  every  10 
Americans  are  employed  in  the  information 
and  services  sector  while  only  one  of  five 
works  in  manufacturing.  One  of  every  two 
worldng  Americans  Is  employed  to  collect, 
organize,  or  disseminate  information. 

The  U.S.  economy  can  no  longer  be  viewed 
merely  as  a  system.  It  is  a  subsystem  of  the 
world  market.  Today  70  percent  of  U.S. 
products  compete  with  foreign  products. 
Our  nation's  share  of  world  trade  in  manu- 
factured products  shrank  from  25  percent  in 
1960  to  18  percent  in  1980.  Of  even  greater 
concern  is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  world  market  for  high  technology  prod- 
ucts has  decreased  from  30  percent  to  20 
percent  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Illustrative  of  the  fundamental  shifts 
taking  place: 

Electronics,  now  the  10th  hu^est  Industry 
In  the  world,  is  projected  to  be  the  fourth 
largest  by  1990.  and  second  only  to  energy 
by  the  year  2000. 

Typical  of  the  electronics  industry,  Hew- 
lett-Packard reports  about  tliree-quarters  of 
Its  business  in  1981  resulted  from  new  prod- 
ucts introduced  since  1977. 

Within  five  years.  General  Motors  expects 
90  percent  of  its  production  machinery  to  be 
controlled  by  computers. 

The  U.S.  has  dropped  from  second  to  sev- 
enth among  the  leading  industrial  nations 
in  the  "skill"  level  of  its  workers. 

In  reaction  to  these  trends,  a  rash  of  bills 
has  been  introducted  in  Congress  designed 
to  strengthen  the  nation's  ability  to  produce 
the  engineers  and  scientists  required  for  the 
new  information  technology  economy. 
These  bills  seek  to  address  the  growing 
shortage  of  technically  skilled  workers 
trained  in  mathematics,  science,  and  tech- 
nology-related subjects.  One  of  the  most 
comprehensive  bills  is  that  of  Sen.  Paul 
Tsongas  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  introduced 
this  month,  labeled  the  "High  Technology 
Morrill  Act." 

The  Tsongas  bill  is  the  most  creative  of 
the  legislation  Introduced,  calling  for  public- 
private  joint  funding  of  technology  educa- 
tion proposals  Initiated  by  a  corporation  and 
imlversity,  approved  by  state  government, 
and  granted  by  federal  government.  The 
purpose  is  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  sUtes  emphasizing  irmovative, 
productive  projects  which  can  serve  as 
models  to  emulate.  Taken  together,  the 
pending  bills  represent  a  worthy  effort  to 
remedy  the  slackening  of  interest  and  dete- 
rioration in  scientific  education  In  American 
schools  over  the  last  decade. 

That  the  federal  government  is  asked  to 
be  an  instrument  for  influencing  economic 
growth  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  The  nation  faced  a  similar  di- 
lemma in  its  infant  years.  How  to  foster  eco- 
nomic development?  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
his  brilliant  "Report  on  Manufactures"  in 
1791  resolved  the  issue  in  favor  of  an  indus- 
trial state  in  which  the  federal  government 
would  use  its  power  to  promote  and  improve 
the  efforts  of  industry  by  fostering  discover- 
ies and  inventions  and  rewarding  superiori- 
ty. 
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Undergirding  today's  bills  is  the  fact  that 
US  research  and  development,  the  source  of 
technological  iimovation,  hit  its  high  in 
1964  at  2.97  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, and  has  been  dropping  since  then.  On 
the  other  hand.  R&D  relative  to  QNP  has 
been  rising  consistently  over  the  past  two 
decades  for  two  of  America's  chief  competi- 
tors. Japan  and  West  Germany.  Moreover, 
whfle  the  US  still  has  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  scientist  and  engineers  in  its  labor 
force,  that  percentage  has  been  decreasing 
during  the  last  decade  while  Japan's  has 
doubled  during  the  same  period. 

The  federal  government  has  used  the  re- 
source of  higher  education  to  shape  nation- 
al policy  on  three  pivotal  occasions.  In  1862, 
during  the  height  of  the  Civil  War,  con- 
gressman Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont  au- 
thored the  bUl  signed  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  that  became  known  simply  as 
the  Morrill  Act.  This  act  created  the  sUte 
system  of  public  land  grant  universities  and 
colleges  to  provide  educational  training  in 
the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  industrial 
arts.  In  1944.  the  GI  Bill  was  passed,  subsi- 
dizing the  college  education  of  returning 
servicemen  to  prepare  a  trained  cadre  of 
manpower  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
peacetime  society.  In  1958,  the  Sputnik-in- 
duced external  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union 
provoked  national  fear  of  losing  US  techno- 
logical superiority  in  outer  space,  resulting 
in  the  $1  billion  emergency  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige 
testified  before  Congress  in  1981  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  "facing  competitive  chal- 
lenges of  a  magnitude  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  unimaginable."  To 
meet  the  new  challenges,  the  huge  re- 
sources of  higher  education  can  be  mobi- 
lized once  again  to  generate  the  technically 
trained  manpower  and  research  required  to 
preserve  our  technological  edge.  Higher  edu- 
cation has  not  been  a  priority  on  the  nation- 
al legislative  agenda  since  1965.  If  the  US  is 
to  adapt  effectively  to  the  new  Information- 
based  economy  and  world  marketplace,  it  is 
essential  that  legislation  be  enacted  using 
the  higher  education  resource  to  support 
the  nation's  technological  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

(Melvln  H.  Bernstein  is  vice-president  for 
research  and  development  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Board  of  Higher  Education  and  co- 
author of  "Financing  Higher  Education: 
The  Public  Investment.") 

Presiding  Address  for  the  Session  on  a 
"Morrill"  Act  for  High  Tkchmolooy 

(Delivered  at  the  96th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  David  C. 
Knapp,  President,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. November  8, 1982) 
We  have  come  together  this  morning  for  a 
rare  event  in  meetings  of  this  association— a 
joint  session  of  our  divisions,  commissions, 
councils  and  committees.  We  are  here  to  ad- 
dress the  relationship  of  our  institutions  to 
the  new  age  of  advanced  technology. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  strategic  moment  in  the 
history  of  American  Higher  Education  •  •  • 
not  simply  because  we  here  have  abandoned 
our  traditional  preoccupation  with  territo- 
riality, although  that  is  part  of  it,  but  be- 
cause if  we  take  advantage  of  the  moment, 
we  in  St.  Louis  today  may  well  have  been 
present  at  the  creation  of  the  new  land- 
grant  university.  Perhaps  in  this  session  and 
those  that  follow,  we  can  begin  to  shape  a 
strategic  response  to  our  common  spirit,  our 
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common  circumstances,  and  what 
will  be  our  common  future. 

Let  me  devote  my  time  this  morning  to 
spelling  out  the  terms  and  implications  of  a 
single  proposition— a  proposition  that  is 
quite  probably  self-evident,  but  one  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  twin  futures— ours  as 
universities  and  ours  as  a  nation. 

The  proposition  is  this: 

Never  before  has  the  United  States  shown 
a  stronger  objective  need  for  precisely  the 
things  that  higher  education,  and  especially 
our  land  grant  schools,  can  and  should  pro- 
vide •  •  • 

Yet,  never  liefore  has  higher  education 
been  made  to  feel  as  powerless  as  many  of 
us  now  feel  to  respond  to  such  a  powerful 
objective  need. 

I  assume  that  all  of  us  here  understand 
the  luiture  of  this  objective  need,  but  let  me 
state  it  briefly— 

The  United  States  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  historic  change  in  its  economic, 
social,  and  political  order.  As  best  we  can 
tell,  we  are  moving  into  a  new  order— here, 
in  Western  Europe,  JM)an— which  is  based 
on  knowledge.  As  best  we  can  tell,  moreover, 
instead  it  is  knowledge  which  is  likely  to 
shape  and  define  the  nature  of  the  age— just 
as  land  defined  the  nature  of  the  agricultur- 
al age.  just  as  capital  defined  the  nature  of 
the  industrial  age. 

Obviously,  as  we  move  into  a  Icnowledge- 
based  order,  such  a  change  poses  new  chal- 
lenges and  creates  new  opportunities  for  in- 
stitutions which  have  traditionally  taken 
knowledge  as  their  base. 

More  to  the  point,  this  change  offers  par- 
ticular challenges  to,  and  opportunities  for, 
institutions  whose  essence  it  is  to  explore 
knowledge  in  its  full  range  of  uses— for  insti- 
tutions whose  essence  it  is  to  create  new 
knowledge  through  research,  protect  and 
refine  knowledge  through  the  canons  of 
academic  freedom,  apply  knowledge  in 
myriad  ways  through  myriad  mechanisms, 
and  disseminate  the  fullness  of  our  knowl- 
edge through  teaching,  be  it  in  the  class- 
room or  workplace  or  community. 

Needless  to  say,  I  have  just  summed  up 
the  essence  of  our  original  purpose  as  land 
grant  universities. 

If  we  did  not  already  exist,  our  nation 
would  be  quick  and  eager  to  invent  us. 
Indeed,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  we 
should  be  re-invented— re-invented  because 
many  l>elieve  that  the  form  and  substance 
we  have  taken  on  in  recent  decades  is  unre- 
sponsive to  contemporary  society. 

In  part,  we  as  land  grant  universities  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  external  influence  and  in- 
ternal morale  because  of  national  policy. 
Just  when  knowledge  has  emerged  as  a  basic 
strategic  resource,  we  as  a  nation  seem  to 
have  lost  the  will,  or  the  way,  to  invest  in 
knowledge.  Indeed  our  nation's  government 
seems  positively  determined  to  cut  the  level 
of  our  postwar  investment  in  knowledge. 

Yet  not  all  is  gloom  and  doom,  for  signs  of 
a  change  and  signs  of  hope  are  clearly  in 
the  air,  especially  for  those  engaged  by  the 
spirit  and  fact  of  the  land  grant  tradition. 
The  question  which  we  who  are  here  today 
face  is  whether  we  and  our  institutions  rec- 
ognize the  signs  and  are  ready  to  respond  to 
them.  Let  me  be  specific. 

To  a  significant  degree,  the  challenges  of 
the  knowledge-based  economy  are  shaping 
the  new  agenda  in  the  Congress. 

To  a  significant  degree,  moreover,  these 
same  challenges  are  shaping  the  growth 
strategies  of  more  and  more  of  the  states. 
At  the  moment,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  is  engaged  in  a  major 


study  of  how  the  states  are  working  and 
planning  for  growth.  The  role  of  land  grant 
schools  is  likely  to  figure  decisively  in  iU 
findings. 

The  MorriU  Act  has  recently  been  cited  as 
the  inspiration  for  a  new  proposal  to  form  a 
three-sided  alliance  of  industry  and  national 
government  and  state  governments  in  order 
to  invest  new  dollars  in  the  sciences  and 
technology.  This  proposal,  set  forth  in  the 
book  "Global  Stakes"  as  a  new  high  tech- 
nology Morrill  Act,  has  led  to  a  legislative 
propc«al  by  Senator  Paul  Tsongas  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  our  last  count,  in  fact.  38 
such  bills  had  been  filed  for  consideration. 

Clearly,  something  is  stirring  here,  and 
whUe  this  vital  new  debate  is  still  fresh  and 
fluid  and  open  to  refinements,  all  of  us  here 
should  think  of  ways  to  join  in  supporting 
and  sharpening  the  Global  Stakes  proposal. 
Its  prime  strength,  I  would  argue,  is  the 
three-sided  alliance  it  envisions:  of  interac- 
tion among  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments; public  and  Independent  universities; 
and  the  advanced  technology  industries, 
large  and  small.  Such  interaction,  such  a 
partnership  in  learning  and  its  application 
was  a  worthy  objective  in  another  age  of  an 
agricultural,  yet  Industrializing  society.  The 
collaborative  mechanism,  I  would  contend, 
remains  valid  for  the  emerging  knowledge 
society,  but  with  new  forms  and  substance. 

The  immediate  target  for  the  Global 
Stakes  proposal  is  the  enhancement  of 
growth  in  the  high  technology  sector 
through  Increased  manpower  in  the  sciences 
and  engineering,  using  both  traditional  and 
non-traditional  forms  of  education.  Impor- 
tant as  manpower  needs  are.  to  strengthen  a 
shrinking  international  economy,  our  major 
economic  challenge  as  a  nation  is  to  devise 
ways  to  move  ideas  from  the  research  labo- 
ratory into  marketable  applicatiorw  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  we  do  so  today.  The 
essence  of  the  land  grant  idea,  as  it  moved 
from  the  Morrill  Act  to  Hatch  and  Smith 
Lever,  lay  in  the  ability  of  our  universities 
to  combine  pure  research  with  applications 
and  technology  transfer  as  well  as  teaching 
and  training.  A  similar  progression,  if  it 
were  used  to  bring  the  sciences  and  technol- 
ogy into  a  closer  and  more  productive  rela- 
tionship, would  add  greatly  to  the  force  and 
value  of  the  Global  Stakes  proposal. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  I  view  this  proposal 
as  part  of  a  continuum.  A  case  can  be  made 
that  production  agriculture  was  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  emerging  knowledge  economy, 
moving  as  it  has  from  a  labor  intensive  to  a 
knowledge/machine  intensive  character.  In 
like  fashion,  the  current  proposal  whUe 
flagging  high  technology  as  we  now  define 
it.  must  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  applica- 
tion of  advanced  technology  to  multiple 
facets  of  the  economy,  including  l>asic  man- 
ufacturing industries. 

We  clearly  need  a  new  national  policy  on  • 
education,  research,  and  development  which 
is  broadly  conceived  for  the  everchanging 
age  of  advanced  technology.  We  need  to 
support  such  moves.  Yet,  I  would  agree  with 
John  Hoy  of  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  that  waiting  for  a  nation- 
al strategy  alone  would  be  "foolhardy  in  the 
current  political  climate."  It  would  also  be 
inconsistent  with  our  very  nature. 

Our  land  grant  colleges  and  universities 
rise  or  fall  with  the  fortunes  and  prospects 
of  our  home  states.  We  are  state  institutions 
before  anything  else.  What  is  happening  na- 
tionally is  important,  for  both  its  symbolism 
and  its  concrete  support,  but  our  basic  char- 
acter ties  us  to  the  economy,  the  society, 
and  the  political  culture  of  our  respective 
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hornet.  If  the  nation  la  coins  to  turn  anew 
to  its  land  ■»  it  schools,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  turn  anew  o  the  problems  and  opportu- 
niUes  of  the  nation,  then  these  new  alU- 
anees  will  larv  ily  occur  state-by-sUte. 

Consequent!  r.  as  we  looic  to  signs  of  hope 
and  also  consl  ier  specific  strategies  for  the 
futui«,  we  must  turn  to  the  sUtes  for  a 
clearcut  sense  of  that  future,  of  what  can  be 
mf^  to  happ<  n  there,  through  a  collabora- 
tive vision  and  collaborative  leadership. 

Aoeordlncly.  I  would  like  to  teU  you  what 
baa  been  hapu  ening  in  my  own  state,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Our  w(vk  ind  our  vantage  point  have 
been  defined  i  i  large  measure  by  conditions 
familiar  to  all  of  us  in  this  room:  a  recent 
history  of  sevt  re  fiscal  strain. 

What's  hapitening  in  the  nation's  heart- 
land now  occi  rred  in  our  state  In  the  1974 
and  1975  recession.  Unemployment  then 
reached  H  pe  rcent.  The  sUte  faced  a  $600 
million  deficit  SUte  spending  had  to  be  cut 
back  severely  J  Our  university,  for  example. 
was  cut  In  on<l  year  by  6  percent.  Later,  our 
voters  passed  proposition  3H  which  cut 
state  tax  revei  lues  by  roughly  (600  million  a 
year.  We  haw  felt  its  pressures  in  the  last 
two  years  and  will  feel  them  this  year.  Yet, 
through  force  ul  advocacy  and  strategic  alli- 
ances, we  ha  e  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  double  [ligit  increases  In  our  universi- 
ty budgets  for  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

We  have  ret  ched  such  a  point  because  we, 
and  others,  lave  faced  up  to,  and  unrav- 
eUed.  the  grin  logic  of  a  depressed  sUte 
economy,  am  iU  long-term  causes  of  de- 
cline. We  hav(  concluded  that  in  current  cir- 
cumstances ki  lowledge  is  our  basic  resource, 
and  that  the  sUtes  growth  strategy  must 
be  based  on  t  le  creation  and  application  of 
knowledge. 

Such  analysis  is  fine,  but  a  depressed 
economy  is  i  depressed  economy.  In  the 
space  of  a  fe«  months  or  even  a  full  year,  it 
simply  cannol  yield  the  tax  revenue  needed 
to  make  the  Investment  in  education  needed 
for  long-term]  recovery.  Ironically,  the  very 
forces  which  toffer  new  hope,  and  cast  uni- 
versities in  a  new  light,  also  deny  the  funds 
needed  to  get  into  a  strategic  harness. 

In  Massach  asetts,  we  have  emerged  from 
this  dilemma  in  a  positive  position  because 
our  economic  growth  is  largely  provided  by 
the  high  teclinology  industry.  In  our  state 
and  in  the  nation,  microelectronics  now 
serves  as  the  advance  guard  of  the  knowl- 
edge economy,  and  its  leadership,  like  that 
of  high  techr  ology  generally,  is  sophisticat- 
ed about  thit  economy's  needs  and  the 
breadth  of  elucation  it  requires.  It  is  ag- 
gressive and  :  lighly  articulate  in  its  work  in 
policy  forunu ,  including  the  legislature. 

Because  of  U  nature,  the  high  technology 
industry  has  turned  to  us  for  help  in  a  very 
specific  sense  -to  gain  a  larger  supply  of  en- 
'  gineers.  com  puter  scientists,  and  techni- 
cians. At  the  same  time.  Massachusetts  in- 
dustry has  rscognized  that  as  a  university 
we  need  help  if  we  are  to  help  them.  It  has 
become  our  latural  ally,  and  with  its  sup- 
port, public  fiigher  education  in  Massachu- 
setts has  beep  able  to  make  a  successful  case 
for  earmarkiltg  a  significant  portion  of  state 
revenues,  eve  n  In  a  tight  period,  for  invest- 
ment in  coleges  and  universities.  Indeed, 
there  are  th«  se  who  now  assert  that  higher 
education  sp  tnding  should  be  thought  of  as 
just  that— aa  an  investment  rather  than  as 
an  annual  eipenditure  drain  on  the  state 
treasury. 

Not  only  HassachusetU.  but  our  region. 
New  Englan  I.  has  begun  to  shape  at  least 
the  rough  o  itllnes  for  an  explicit  strategy 
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to  foster  the  rise  of  the  knowledge-based 
economy.  This  strategy  is  rooted  in  the  ex- 
isting character  of  New  England.  As  James 
HoweU  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
puU  It.  "New  England  is  the  most  knowl- 
edge-intensive region  in  the  world." 

Just  a  few  years  ago  this  quality  was  re- 
garded as  a  major  weakness.  Tet  as  this 
region  has  come  to  understand  the  basic 
shift  which  is  occurring  toward  a  new 
knowledge-based  order,  its  political  and  in- 
dustrial leadership  have  come  io  understand 
that  the  region's  colleges  and  universities 
are  crucial  to  the  design  of  growth  strate- 
gies. We  as  land  grant  institutions  in  the 
region  are  clear  that  we  must  be  engaged  in 
these  strategies— at  worst,  as  an  intelligent 
consumer  and.  at  best,  as  a  major  sponsor. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  a  New 
England  land  grant  Institution,  and  this 
gives  us  a  slightly  different  view  of  our  her- 
itage. We  see  our  role  just  as  other  land 
grant  schools  do.  We  are  aware  of  our  ori- 
gins as  a  centerpiece  in  a  19th  century  na- 
tional strategy  of  public  investment  In  an 
agricultural  order.  As  the  nation  shifted 
from  farm  to  factory,  we  helped  to  equip  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  to  make  this  shift 
as  intelligently,  and  as  effectively,  and  as 
humanely  as  possible.  Today,  as  we  move 
through  a  similar  shift,  we  believe  these 
emerging  conditions  must  call  us  back  to 
our  historic  role  in  helping  to  set  the  shape 
and  terms  of  change,  not  simply  in  terms  of 
the  current  needs  of  high  technology,  but  as 
part  of  a  larger  conception  of  the  relation  of 
knowledge  to  society. 

To  the  New  Englander's  eye,  the  purpose 
of  the  Morrill  Act  was  to  invent  an  institu- 
tion that  could  address  the  perils  and  chal- 
lenges not  of  agriculture  per  se  (as  impor- 
tant as  this  was)  but  of  the  tranaitixm  from 
agriculture  to  industry. 

I  have  stressed  repeatedly  that  we  are 
moving  through  another  such  transition 
today.  Let  me  quickly  call  off  some  specifics 
of  how  we  as  a  university  have  participated 
in— Indeed  have  given  direction  to— that 
transition. 

We  have  shifted  resources  into  engineer- 
ing, the  computer  sciences,  and  selected  sci- 
entific fields.  We  have  done  so  to  respond  to 
surging  enrollments  and  documented  needs 
in  the  job  market,  and  we  have  achieved  a 
new  balance  without  damage  to  other  sec- 
tors of  the  university. 

We  have  persuaded  private  donors  to  give 
both  dollars  and  equipment  to  a  public  insti- 
tution, a  break  with  long  tradition  in  the  na- 
tlons  citadel  of  independent  higher  educa- 
tion. We  have  been  helped  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  Technology  Council,  which 
has  urged  its  members  and  has  shown  them 
how  to  contribute  2  percent  of  their  re- 
search and  development  budgets  to  research 
and  teaching  enterprises  in  academic  set- 
tings. 

We  have  helped  to  design,  sponsor,  and 
support  a  plan  for  a  Massachusetts  Micro- 
electronics Research  Center.  This  $40  mil- 
lion center  is  a  collaborative  endeavor 
among  industry,  government  and  universi- 
ties which  will  engage  In  research,  advanced 
training,  and  the  fabrication  of  microelec- 
tronic components. 

We  have  also  designed  and  supported  a 
plan  to  create  collaborative  educational  tele- 
communications networks  in  the  state.  We 
believe  this  network  to  be  essential  Lf  we  are 
to  be  less  site-bound  and  age-bound  in  meet- 
ing the  training  and  retraining  needs  of  a 
knowledge-based  work  force. 

We  have  entered  into  a  service  alliance 
with  the  public  schools.  If  education  is  to 


speak  with  a  coherent  voice  to  fashioning 
the  new  economy,  then  the  least  we  can 
expect  is  for  the  public  institutions  at  aU 
levels  to  begin  to  shape  a  common  and  coop- 
erative agenda. 

In  stmunary.  never  before  has  Massachu- 
setts shown  a  stronger  objective  need  for 
the  things  that  our  colleges  and  univeraltlet 
can  provide  •  •  •  and  never  before  has  Mas- 
sachusetts seemed  as  willing  to  equip  higher 
education  through  collaborative  efforts  to 
address  such  a  powerful  objective  need. 

As  my  university  has  gone  through  this 
period  of  resolution.  I  believe  it  has 
changed.  I  would  argue  that  the  strongest 
single  change  has  been  a  vital  progression  in 
our  sense  of  what  we  are  as  a  university  and 
what  we  do.  At  the  moment.  It  Is  triggered 
by  a  rapid  shift  in  our  current  high  technol- 
ogy. But,  In  the  future,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  and  give  leadership  to  new  stages  of 
growth.  I  believe  that  we  in  lifassachusetts 
are  now  willing  to  see  ourselves  in  a  differ- 
ent sense— as  a  full  partner  in  negotiating 
the  historic  transition  into  a  new  order 
based  on  the  creation,  protection,  applica- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  knowledge.  We 
understand  that,  as  a  land  grant  university, 
we  must  help  Americans  work  in  a  rapidly 
changing  knowledge-intensive  society  which 
may  require  them  to  change  careers  three 
or  four  times  in  a  lifetime.  We  recognize, 
too,  that  we  cannot  continue  playing  catch 
up.  Simply  put,  the  microelectronics  indus- 
try in  our  state  outran  its  supply  lines.  It 
suddenly  found  itself  with  markets  to  serve 
and  opportunities  to  meet,  but  with  too  few 
well-schooled  minds  and  hands  to  seize 
these  advantages.  High  tech.  as  we  know  it 
now.  may  well  run  its  course  in  a  decade  or 
two.  The  most  thoughtful  leaders  of  Indus- 
try know  this  only  too  well,  and  they  are  al- 
ready thinking  about  the  applications  of 
knowledge  which  will  mark  the  next  stage 
of  the  age  of  advanced  technology.  So.  too. 
must  we.  if  we  as  land  grant  universities  are 
to  play  the  vigorous  and  strategic  role  in 
American  society  which  our  founders  envi- 
sioned for  us. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Feb.  28.  1983] 

For  New  Emglawd.  It's  Noom— Not  Dawm— 
in  THK  High-Tech  Ikdustry 

(By  John  C.  Hoy) 

Whether  Ronald  Reagan  will  learn  to 
bind  education  and  training  to  high-tech 
economic  development  remains  an  open 
question  at  the  midterm  of  his  presidency, 
but  his  visit  to  New  England's  high-tech 
center  belatedly  acknowledged  that  the 
linkage  must  be  made. 

Clearly  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
last  month  the  President  was  seeking  to 
capture  a  leadership  role  in  the  face  of  40 
bills  now  before  Congress— sponsored  by 
both  parties— each  seeking  to  address  the 
technology  education  crisis  in  the  absence 
of  administration  vision. 

For  New  England,  the  President's  words 
were  welcome.  Oliver  O.  Ward,  chairman  of 
Germaniimi  Power  Devices  and  foimding 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  High  Tech- 
nology Council,  said:  "Now  the  Congress  has 
the  green  light.  New  England  senators  and 
representatives  should  be  directing  the  traf- 
fic." 

Ward  was  referring  to  a  landmark  bill 
which  has  been  developed  there  in  New 
England  and  which  would  encourage  local 
partnerships  nationwide  between  state  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  to  provide  matching 
grants  for  higher  education. 
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The  proposed  legislation  Is  grounded  In 
New  England's  long  tradition  of  innovation 
and  Is  based  upon  an  earlier  Yankee  legisla- 
tive Initiative  binding  education  to  economic 
development— the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  Pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
that  law  refused  the  interests  of  govern- 
ment, education  and  the  farming  economy 
into  a  national  policy,  and  led  to  the  growth 
of  modem  agriculture  and  early  Industrial 
education  in  the  United  States. 

This  landmark  act  endured  and  remains  a 
compelling  benchmark  for  federal,  state  and 
private-sector  collaboration  as  envisioned  in 
a  new  "High  Technology  Morrill  Act,"  to  be 
introduced  by  Sen.  Paul  E.  Tsongas  (D- 
Mass.)  tomorrow.  It  was  developed  in  con- 
junction with  regional  business  and  educa- 
tion leaders. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  create  an 
Institutionalized  coalition  among  business 
and  Industry,  academia  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, orguiized  labor  and  the  economic 
strategies  of  state  government  in  behalf  of 
research  and  development,  education  and 
training,  regional  public  service  and  tech- 
nology transfer. 

The  bill  also  would  go  far  to  fill  the  void 
created  by  the  absence  of  Administration 
policy,  which  has  faltered  to  the  point  of 
negligence  by  embracing  a  simplistic  eco- 
nomic strategy  that  failed  until  midterm  to 
acknowledge  the  potential  of  high-technolo- 
gy and  the  need  for  hard-fisted  Investment 
in  human  capital,  vocational  training,  re- 
search and  information  transfer. 

The  bin  calls  for  a  total  financial  outlay 
of  $1  billion  annually  for  a  pilot  five-year 
program,  although  that  amount  Is  tentative 
and  could  be  changed  during  the  political 
process.  Nevertheless,  the  billion  dollar 
tigare  Is  extremely  low  compared  to  the  tril- 
llon-and-a-half  dollar  commitment  the  fed- 
eral government  has  pledged  to  defense  over 
the  next  five  years.  In  addition,  the  bill 
notes  that  a  strong  high-technology  econo- 
my would  bolster  national  security. 

Federal  funds  under  the  measure  would 
come  from  a  "Technology  Education  Trust 
Fund,"  created  by  royalties  from  the  mining 
of  public  lands.  The  money  would  be  distrib- 
uted through  a  new  arm  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  specializing  in  applied  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Since  the  original  Morrill  Act  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Lincoln  120  years  ago. 
New  England's  higher  education  establish- 
ment has  developed  into  the  region's  high- 
est quality  asset  and  largest  "export  indus- 
try." It  has  attracted  people  from  outside 
the  region  and  generated  new  industries.  By 
bringing  together  high-tech  entrepreneurs 
in  each  state  with  a  highly  educated  labor 
force  and  created  the  region's  knowledge- 
based  economy.  (MIT  started  out  as  a  land- 
grant  college.  It  was  the  "mechanical" 
school,  while  a  new  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  now  UMass.  was  established 
to  complement  It.) 

Because  New  England  Is  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation  In  rebuilding  Its  economy 
through  basic  and  applied  research,  It  has 
much  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

While  New  England  has  begun  to  over- 
come its  historic  reluctance  to  forge  the 
kind  of  economic  confederation  required  to 
compete  successfully  in  a  world  technology 
market,  the  country  as  a  whole  has  yet  to 
envision  the  necessity  for  such  an  excep- 
tional level  of  government.  Industry  and 
education  collaboration. 

The  New  England  political  leadership  in 
Washington  understands  the  technology 
issue  and  is  eminently  capable  of  shaping 


national  economic  policy  by  holding  up  the 
region  as  an  example  of  and  precedent  for 
recovery.  Speaker  of  the  House  Tip  O'Nell 
understands  the  priority. 

In  fact.  New  England  has  already  taken 
the  lead  in  urging  fundamental  change  in 
national  policy  through  Vermont  Sen. 
Robert  T.  Stafford  (R),  who  has  in  his  own 
right  extended  the  historic  legacy  of  his 
19th-century  predecessor,  which  the  new 
Morrill  Act  seeks  to  recapture.  Stafford  as 
chairman  of  Senate  education  committee 
will  oversee  all  Senate  high-tech  and  educa- 
tion-related bills. 

At  the  mid-point  of  his  Administration 
the  President  has  left  an  open  door  for  Con- 
gress to  act  boldly.  Congress  will  inevitably 
take  its  lead  from  the  economic  recovery 
that  dawned  in  New  England  as  the  region 
entered  the  high-technology  era. 

(John  C.  Hoy  is  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Board  of  Higher  Education.) 

[From  the  National  Journal,  Jan.  15, 1983] 

Human  Resource  Needs  for  High 
Technology  Industry 

(By  F.  Karl  WlUenbrock,  Cecil  H.  Green, 
Professor  of  Engineering,  Southern  Meth- 
odist University) 

tmntoDUCTioN 
The  rate  of  technological  advance  is 
strongly  people-dependent.  Technology  un- 
dergoes rapid  changes  when  well-educated 
engineers  and  scientists,  together  with  well- 
trained  paraprofessionals,  are  participants 
in  a  well-organized  effort. 

However,  the  human  resources  needed  to 
increase  or  even  maintain  technological  pre- 
eminence may  no  longer  be  available  to  the 
United  SUtes  If  a  number  of  the  present 
trends  continue.  The  weaknesses  in  the  U.S. 
educational  system,  the  failure  of  U.S.  com- 
panies to  use  their  technological  workforce 
effectively,  and  the  lack  of  public  under- 
standing of  the  technological  basis  of  the 
U.S.  economy  can  make  the  United  SUtes 
decreasingly  comi>etltive  in  the  global  high 
technology  race. 

In  order  to  evaluate  some  of  the  policy  al- 
ternatives available,  it  Is  worthwhile  to 
review  the  development  of  technological  ca- 
pability in  the  United  States  after  World 
War  II,  to  analyze  the  character  of  the 
present  U.S.  technological  workforce,  to  ex- 
amine the  sUtus  of  the  U.S.  education 
system,  and  to  compare  the  U.S.  workforce 
and  educational  system  with  those  of  other 
countries  with  strong  high  technology  capa- 
bilities. A  consideration  of  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  strengthening  U.S.  technological 
capability  will  then  lead  to  a  number  of  pos- 
sible public  and  private  sector  actions. 

U.S.  TECHNOLOGY  ADVANCES  AFTER  WORLD  WAR 
II 

Rapidly  advancing  technologies  have  a 
number  of  characteristics  which  strongly 
affect  the  technological  workforce.  Such 
high  technologies  are  science-based.  A 
prime  example  is  integrated  electronic  cir- 
cuitry. The  understanding  of  the  physics  of 
solids  which  was  gained  in  the  decades  of 
the  1920s  and  1930s  laid  the  basis  for  the  in- 
vention of  the  transistor  in  1949.  As  the 
physical  processes  of  electrical  conduction 
in  semiconductors  were  unraveled,  the  era 
of  electronic  semiconductors  started.  And  it 
Is  electronic  semiconductor  technology 
which  has  made  possible  the  rapid  advances 
In  computers,  satellites,  robotics,  and  a  host 
of  other  systems  with  which  information 
can  be  processed  more  rapidly  and  inexpen- 
sively than  ever  before. 


The  rapid  technological  progress  made  In 
the  United  States  since  World  War  H  de- 
pended on  a  number  of  factors  in  addition 
to  the  advance  in  scientific  knowledge.  Two 
post-war  public  policies  had  a  dramatic 
effect  on  the  nation's  ability  to  exploit  new 
technological  possibilities.  The  first  was  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  which  made  university 
education,  both  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate programs,  available  to  returning  veter- 
ans regardless  of  their  economic  sUtus.  The 
second  was  the  decision  of  the  millUry  serv- 
ices led  by  the  newly  created  Office  of  Naval 
Research  to  maintain  the  fhiltful  wartime 
collaboration  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  nation's  leading  universities 
by  funding  university  research  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  This  policy  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended beyond  the  fields  of  direct  concern 
to  the  military  services  by  the  creation  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  U.S.  universities,  as  a  result  of  these 
policies,  became  active  contributors  to  tech- 
nological change.  They  helped  create  the 
knowledge  base  on  which  new  technologies 
could  be  built  and  were  the  primary  source 
of  the  human  talent  needed  to  do  the  build- 
ing. The  private  industrial  community,  in 
turn,  used  the  new  knowledge  and  the  new 
knowledge  practitioners  to  develop  and 
market  the  new  technology-based  producU 
and  services  which  have  revolutionized  the 
post-war  decades. 

The  skills  of  the  workforce  needed  by  the 
high  technology  companies  are  different 
from  those  of  traditional  manufacturers. 
The  knowledge  needed  to  develop  and 
produce  new  products  and  services  is  de- 
creasingly dependent  on  empirically  derived 
knowledge  and  is  increasingly  dependent  on 
information  derived  from  research.  Thus 
the  value  of  employees  with  experience- 
based  skills  has  decreased  with  respect  to 
those  with  up-to-date  technical  knowledge. 

From  the  standpoint  of  members  of  the 
technological  workforce,  there  is  a  changed 
set  of  requirements  for  a  successful  industri- 
al career.  No  longer  can  an  employee  com- 
plete a  traditional  university  educational 
program  and  expect  the  knowledge  gained 
to  be  adequate  for  an  entire  career.  Such 
employees  are  faced  with  two  trends.  One  is 
that  the  period  of  employment  is  becoming 
longer  as  the  age  of  retirement  goes  from 
the  60s  to  70.  The  second  is  that  the  rate  of 
increase  of  new  knowledge  Is  so  rapid  that 
technically  oriented  employees  need  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  base  systematically 
to  survive  the  technological  changes  which 
occur  in  a  35  to  45  year  career  span.  Just  as 
the  knowledge  base  of  the  pre-World  War  II 
electronic  engineer  versed  in  the  design  of 
vacuum  tube  circuits  was  made  obsolete  by 
the  advent  of  semiconductor  electronics,  so 
today's  chemical  process  engineers  who  do 
not  understand  biological  phenomena  may 
well  be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  techno- 
logical obsolescence. 

In  addition  to  rapidly  changing  require- 
ments for  professional  level  employees, 
there  are  concomitant  changes  at  the  para- 
professional  level.  New  kinds  of  technicians 
are  needed  whose  skill  requirements  can  be 
completely  different  from  those  of  their 
predecessors. 

PRESENT  U.S.  TECHNOLOGICAL  WORKFORCE 

The  core  of  the  present  professional  tech- 
nological workforce  In  the  United  SUtes  Is 
the  pool  of  approximately  1.5  million  engi- 
neers and  related  scientists.  Roughly  75  per- 
cent of  this  group  is  employed  in  iudustry. 
about  5  percent  in  universities,  and  the  re- 
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STATUS  OF  O.8.  T»CHMOLO0T-«BL*T«D 
XDVCATlOm  SYSTEM 

There  are  at  present  deep  concerns  in  the 
educational  and  industrial  community  about 
the  adequacy  and  the  quality  of  technology- 
related  education.  These  concerns  include 
the  precoUege.  coUege.  and  graduate  school 
levels. 

Precollege  Education:  Precollege  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  mathematics  in  the 
United  States  is  woefully  inadequate.  The 
Commission  on  Precollege  Education  in 
Mathematics.  Science,  and  Technology  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Science  Board  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  July 
1982  is  currently  examining  this  area.  Its 
first  formal  report  (October  1982)  entitled 
"Today's  Problems.  Tomorrow's  Crisis" 
summarizes  the  present  situation  as:  1)  the 
achievements  of  secondary  school  students 
in  mathematics  and  science  has  definitely 
declined  over  the  past  several  decades,  and 
2)  remedial  mathematics  programs  have  in- 
creased so  sharply  at  the  post  secondary 
school  level  that  25  percent  of  the  mathe- 
matics courses  Uught  at  four-year  public 
colleges  and  42  percent  of  the  commimity 
college  mathematics  courses  are  remedial  in 
nature. 

A  root  cause  of  the  decline  in  achievement 
is  related  to  the  availability  of  qualified 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  Practically  all  the 
states  report  shortages  in  mathematics  and 
science  secondary  school  teachers  and  the 
number  of  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
these  areas  has  decreased  three-  to  four-fold 
in  the  last  decade.  Typical  starting  salaries 
for  such  teachers  are  $13,000  per  year,  so 
students  with  mathematical  and  scientific 
skills  are  much  more  likely  to  take  engineer- 
ing programs  where  the  typical  starting 
salary  is  twice  as  high. 

The  U.S.  situation  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  situation  in  Japan  where  specialized 
study  in  mathematics,  biology,  and  physics 
starts  in  the  6th  grade,  and  Japanese  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  in  mathematics  and 
science  are  paid  salaries  comparable  to  uni- 
versity professors. 

Four  Year  Colleges:  At  the  college  level, 
there  are  significant  differences  between 
the  strong  student  demand  at  the  under- 
graduate level  in  engineering  and  computer 
science  on  one  hand  and  the  decrease  of  stu- 
dents' interest  in  mathematics  and  most  of 
the  sciences  (except  biology)  on  the  other. 

In  engineering  and  computer  sciences,  the 
present  situation  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  undergraduate  demand  for  programs 
in  engineering  and  computers  has  been 
growing  for  almost  10  years  and  remains 
strong.  The  quality  of  students  is  relatively 
high.  There  is  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  majoring  in  engineering 
and  related  sciences. 

Engineering  colleges  are  unable  to  hire 
and  retain  an  adequate  number  of  faculty 
members  in  engineering  and  computer  sci- 
ence to  meet  the  undergraduate  demand. 
For  all  faculty  ranks  there  are  vacancies  of 
about  10  per  cent.  For  the  assistant  profes- 
sor rank,  the  vacany  rate  in  some  fields, 
such  as  computers  and  electronics,  are 
above  25  percent— indicating  that  universi- 
ties are  finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  to 
attract  new  Ph.  D.  recipients. 

The  equipment  and  facilities  in  engineer- 
ing schools  have  suffered  from  underinvest- 
ment for  many  years.  Laboratory  facilities 
in  practically  all  U.S.  schools  are  inadequate 
to  provide  quality  engineering  education. 


The  engineering  college  accreditation 
system  which  is  baaed  on  periodic  examina- 
tion of  engineering  curricula  provides  direct 
evidence  that  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
engineering  education  offered  by  the  na- 
tion's 290  engineering  schools  is  deteriorat- 
ing. The  weaknesses  most  frequently  identi- 
fied by  the  on-site  inspection  teams  are:  1) 
too  few  faculty  members  for  the  number  of 
students  enroUed,  2)  inadequate  laboratory 
equipment  and  facilities,  and  3)  inadequate 
opportunity  for  faculty  membera  to  develop 
professionally. 

Graduate  Schools:  There  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  both  the  numbers  and  the  quality 
of  U.S.  full-time  graduate  students  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  However,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  full-time 
foreign  nationals.  About  one-third  of  the 
masters  and  one-half  of  the  doctoral  degrees 
are  now  awarded  to  foreign  nationals.  While 
some  of  these  foreign  nationals  remain  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  ultimately  become 
American  citizens,  most  return  to  their 
native  countries. 

The  faculty  recruitment  and  retention 
problem  is  of  utmost  concern  at  the  gradu- 
ate level.  The  lack  of  up-to-date  facilities 
and  equipment  in  most  engineering  schools 
has  been  a  significant  factor  In  discouraging 
many  of  the  most  capable  students  from 
seeking  careers  as  faculty  members.  Moat 
universities  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  match  the  present  Industrial 
salary  scales.  In  some  universities,  engineer- 
ing and  science  faculty  salaries  are  based  on 
universlty-wlde  scales  which  are  tied  to  aca- 
demic rank  and  are  Independent  of  field.  A 
result  is  that  only  noncompetitive  salary 
offers  can  be  made  to  engineering  faculty 
candidates. 

nfTERlf  ATIONAL  COMPARISONS 

Foreign  high  technology  companies  are 
increasingly  becoming  technological  pace- 
setters. Their  technological  work  forces  can 
differ  substantially  from  those  available  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Despite  Japan's  smaller  population  base, 
more  engineers  are  graduated  annually  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  many  Japanese 
high  technology  industries  have  more  bac- 
calaureate-level engineers  available  than  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  paraprofesslonal 
level,  Japanese  employees  will  typically 
have  much  better  scientific  and  mathemati- 
cal backgrounds  than  their  U.S.  counter- 
parts. They  are  better  prepared  to  under- 
take Intensive  company  training  programs 
and  thus  are  able  to  contribute  more  to 
technologically  sophisticated  production 
processes.  However,  at  the  graduate  level, 
the  United  SUtes  does  produce  substantial- 
ly more  advanced  degree  holders  in  both  en- 
gineering and  the  sciences.  U.S.  research 
programs  are  significantly  stronger. 

In  the  western  European  countries,  the 
work  forces  have  different  characteristics. 
The  German  apprenticeship  programs  and 
the  French  Grande  Eccles  provide  compre- 
hensive professional  programs  in  engineer- 
ing and  their  engineering  graduates  have  a 
strong  industrial  orienUtion.  Also  techno- 
logically Important  areas  such  as  manufac- 
turing processes  are  frequently  emphasized 
whereas  some  of  these  areas  have  been 
widely  neglected  In  X5S.  universities.  At  the 
paraprofesslonal  level,  the  German  appren- 
ticeship programs  provide  very  sound  tech- 
nical training.  At  the  graduate  level,  many 
European  countries  have  maintained  strong 
programs  In  the  sciences  suid  engineering 
for  many  years.  Their  research  capability  Is 
quite  comparable  to  the  United  SUtes. 
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In  the  USSR  there  is  a  major  emphasis  on 
technical  education  at  both  the  precollege 
and  university  levels.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  engineers  and  scientists  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  United  SUtes.  However,  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  educational  systems  are  so 
large  that  quality  comparisons  are  difficult 
to  make. 
RCQUiHnmrTs  aitd  possiblk  actions  to  im- 

PROVX  0,8.  TICHNOLOGICAI.  COMPKTXTTVEinSS 

Although  there  is  little  consensus  on 
whether  there  Is  a  shortage  of  engineers  In 
the  United  SUtes  today,  there  Is  wide  agree- 
ment on  the  need  to  improve  the  quality 
and  productivity  of  the  technological  work 
force.  If  global  technological  preeminence  is 
taken  to  be  a  U.S.  national  goal,  the  follow- 
ing conditions  should  prevail: 

(1)  The  United  SUtes  must  advance  the 
technological  sUte-of-the-art. 

(2)  The  professional  work  force  must  not 
become  outdated  in  rapidly  developing  tech- 
nological fields. 

(3)  Careers  in  engineering  and  the  related 
sciences  must  attract  and  retain  the  nation's 
most  intellectually  able  youth. 

(4)  The  paraprofesslonal  work  force  must 
be  trained  to  respond  rapidly  to  the  new 
tasks  that  the  production  of  high  technolo- 
gy products  ancl  services  require. 

(5)  The  general  public  must  understand 
the  Importance  of  Investing  adequately  in 
science  and  technology  to  maintain  an  on- 
going momentum. 

These  conditions  are  only  partially  met  at 
present.  Action  Is  necessary  by  twth  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  make  the 
United  SUtes  more  internationally  competi- 
tive. 

First,  U.S.  scientisU  and  engineers  are 
presently  contributing  actively  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  state-of-the-art  In  many  tech- 
nologies. To  continue  to  do  so  will  require 
increased  support  for  university-based  re- 
search as  well  as  continued  Industrial  com- 
pany Investment  In  research.  Unless  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  research-oriented  univer- 
sities are  able  to  maintain  strong  faculties 
and  sUte-of-the-art  research  facilities,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  future  contributors 
and  future  faculty  members  will  decrease. 
The  present  tendency  of  federal  research 
funding  agencies  to  avoid  research  in  areas 
of  potential  technological  Importance 
should  be  modified  so  that  knowledge  gaps 
are  not  allowed  to  Impede  technological 
progress. 

Second,  the  problem  of  maintaining  the 
major  part  of  the  professional  technological 
work  force  at  the  state-of-the-art  in  rapidly 
changing  technological  areas  Is  essentially 
unsolved.  While  the  current  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  of  a  number  of  universities 
and  professional  societies  are  commendable, 
they  do  not  provide  an  adequate  solution  to 
the  technological  obsolescence  which  over- 
takes many  practicing  engineers  and  scien- 
tisU. A  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dustrial and  academic  conununltles  will  be 
needed  to  provide  the  practicing  engineer 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  broaden  and 
deepen  his  knowledge  base  throughout  his 
career.  The  recent  proposal  of  a  faculty 
committee  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology's  Department  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering and  Computer  Science  to  provide 
educational  programs  for  Industrially  em- 
ployed engineers  which  are  matched  to 
their  mid-career  needs  with  respect  to  con- 
tent, delivery  mechanisms,  and  teaching 
methods  is  an  important  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. The  Increasing  availability  of  video- 
taped graduate  courses  in  engineering  and 
related  sciences  is  also  significant.  Whether 


such  private  sector  stepa  are  adequate  to 
solve  this  problem  is  not  clear.  The  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  combination  with 
the  universities,  could  play  an  active  role  in 
faciliUting  its  solution. 

Third,  United  SUtes  youth  make  career 
choices  on  an  individual  basis.  Their  percep- 
tions of  the  desirability  of  undert^dng  a 
particular  professional  career  depends  in 
part  on  their  picture  of  the  type  of  activity 
involved,  of  the  financial  return,  of  the 
match  of  their  talents  and  preferences,  and 
of  the  social  sUtus  of  that  profession.  In 
Germany,  France,  and  Japan,  engineering  is 
one  of  the  most  preferred  profeasions  and  so 
it  attracU  many  of  their  most  intellectually 
capable  youth.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
engineering  profession  has  a  much  less  de- 
sirable status  and,  although  a  Royal  Com- 
mission studied  the  question  for  two  years, 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  changing  its 
attractiveness  to  their  most  intellectually 
capable  youth.  In  the  United  SUtes  the  sit- 
uation Is  In  between.  Many  of  the  nation's 
most  prestigious  private  universities  do  not 
offer  strong  engineering  programs.  The  cur- 
rent strong  demand  for  engineering  gradu- 
ates has  resulted  in  a  large  Increase  In  stu- 
dents desiring  an  engineering  education  and 
there  has  been  an  accompanying  increase  in 
the  quality  of  the  studenU  seeking  admis- 
sion. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  quality  in- 
crease will  be  retained  if  the  industrial 
demand  decreases. 

Fourth,  paraprofesslonals  are  a  crucial 
part  of  the  industrial  work  force.  If  the  indi- 
viduals available  have  a  good  background  In 
mathematics  and  science,  they  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  the  demands  Involved  In  deal- 
ing with  today's  technology.  In  addition  to 
academic  background,  there  is,  of  course, 
the  attitude  of  the  company  and  the  Indi- 
vidual employee  towards  investing  time  and 
effort  in  gaining  the  skills  needed  to  per- 
form complex  operations.  A  strong  Improve- 
ment in  U.S.  precollege  mathematics  and 
science  education  will  be  needed  if  the 
United  SUtes  is  to  have  a  comparable  capa- 
bility. 

Fifth,  a  number  of  countries  are  giving 
the  development  of  an  Increased  technologi- 
cal capability  a  higher  priority  than  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  investment 
that  a  number  of  the  industrially  advanced 
countries  are  making  In  developing  their 
human  technological  capabilities,  many  of 
the  less  developed  countries  have  also  made 
a  strong  commitment  to  the  building  of  an 
Indigenous  technological  capability.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  Is  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  which  has  focused  on  science  and 
technology  as  one  of  ite  four  priority  areas 
for  modernization.  Their  commitment  in- 
cludes the  esUbllshment  of  a  number  of  key 
national  universities  with  technological  ori- 
entation and  equipping  them  with  modem 
facilities  and  equipment.  (The  World  Bank 
has  recently  loaned  China  $200  mlUlon  to 
strengthen  their  higher  educational 
system.)  With  a  student  population  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  potential  human  re- 
sources available  in  China  are  staggering. 

In  most  highly  Industrialized  countries, 
there  are  much  stronger  educational  re- 
quirements in  science  and  mathematics  at 
the  precollege  level  than  in  the  United 
SUtes.  The  United  SUtes  Is  continuing  to 
develop  a  more  technologically  illiterate 
population  than  many  other  countries. 
There  are  dangers  Inherent  In  this  situation 
One  is  the  present  underinvestment  In  tech- 
nology-related education.  At  the  precollege 
level,  it  is  essential  to  increase  the  salary 


scales  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers 
so  that  the  requiremenU  in  these  area*  for 
high  school  graduation  can  be  strengthened. 
At  the  university  level,  more  funding  is 
needed  in  public  university  systems  to  ade- 
quately support  engineering  education 
which  is  more  expensive  than  most  other 
types  of  education.  Otherwise,  engineering 
schools  will  continue  to  have  faculty  vacan- 
cies, out-of-date  equipment,  and  an  inad- 
equate number  of  UJB.  graduate  studenU. 

RXCKNT  OOVKRIfMKNTAL  ACTIVITIXB 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  not 
strengthened  the  federal  role  in  education 
even  though  the  Congress  has  Indicated  a 
desire  to  strengthen  engineering  and  science 
education.  Several  bills  Introduced  In  the 
»7th  Congress  such  as  the  National  Engi- 
neering and  Science  Manpower  Act  of  1982 
(HR  5254)  involve  engineering  and  scientific 
manpower  but  no  bills  gathered  sufficient 
support  to  be  close  to  passage. 

It  is  significant  that  a  number  of  sUte  and 
local  governments  have  taken  actions  which 
show  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
high  technology  industry.  An  ouUtanding 
example  is  North  Carolina,  where  Governor 
James  B.  Hunt  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
promoter  of  high  technology.  The  North 
Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathemat- 
ics, a  residential  high  school  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  academic  program  to  the  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science,  has  recently  been  started. 
New  microelectronics  and  biotechnology 
centers  have  been  organized  in  the  Re- 
search Triangle  where  the  combined  re- 
sources of  several  universities  have  served  to 
attract  a  number  of  high  technology  indus- 
tries. Other  sUtes  such  as  California,  Arizo- 
na, and  Florida  are  also  Investing  In  high 
technology  by  supporting  university  efforU 
to  build  advanced  and  expensive  technologi- 
cal facilities.  These  sUte  efforts  bear  an  in- 
teresting analogy  to  some  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  where  similar  efforts  are 
being  made  to  use  advanced  technologies  as 
a  springboard  to  economic  development. 

In  other  cases,  cities  and  universities  have 
sought  to  develop  industrial  parks  to  attract 
high  technology  Industries  to  their  environ- 
mente.  A  number  of  cities  have  created 
magnet  high  schools  to  foster  the  scientific 
and  mathematical  capabilities  of  their 
youth.  The  accomplishments  of  the  alumni 
of  specialized  schools  such  as  the  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science  and  Stuyvesant 
High  School  in  New  York  City  have  been  so 
spectacular  that  there  is  not  doubt  that  the 
investment  of  public  funds  In  such  endeav- 
ors has  been  most  effective  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  development  of  youth  with  excep- 
tional technical  abilities. 

CONCLUSION 

In  addition  to  such  governmental  activi- 
ties, a  number  of  high  technology  compa- 
nies acting  both  in  an  individual  capacity 
and  through  trade  associations  are  seeking 
to  strengthen  the  education  system  by  gifte 
of  equipment,  financial  support  and  scholar- 
ship funds.  Whether  such  efforts  will  give 
the  U.S.  Industrial  sector  the  human  re- 
sources necessary  to  compete  effectively  in 
high  technology  in  the  long  term  is  uncer- 
Uln.  Such  attempts  are  not  commensurate 
with  either  the  magnitude  of  the  effort 
needed  to  Improve  technology-related  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  United  SUtes,  or 
of  the  commitment  of  present  and  potential 
foreign  competitors.  Various  proposals  such 
as  a  High  Technology  Morrill  Act  and  a  fed- 
eral National  Technology  Foundation  have 
sought  to  address  the  human  resources 
problem  on  a  national  basis. 
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upon  government  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  high  technology  economy 
by  improving  math  and  science  in- 
struction in  our  Nation's  schools. 

But  government  at  whatever  level 
cannot  do  it  alone.  The  high  technolo- 
gy problems  we  face  are  sufficiently 
critical  to  merit  a  new  partnership 
among  education,  business  and  indus- 
try, and  government.  The  High  Tech- 
nology Morrill  Act  will  promote  such  a 
partnership,  and  will  direct  our  ener- 
gies most  efficiently  and  effectively  by 
insuring  that  we  are  all  working  in 
concert.  The  demands  of  a  sound  econ- 
omy require  nothing  less  than  a  total 
commitment  of  all  our  resources. 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  632.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Frontier 
Technologies  Assessment  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

FRonnm  tichmologibs  AssissMntr  act 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  designed 
to  enable  our  Nation  to  take  the  first 
step  toward  a  unified  and  effective  na- 
tional technology  development  policy. 
In  years  past,  the  scatter-g\m  ap- 
proach of  our  Nation  toward  technolo- 
gy YUcD  has  enabled  U.S.  products  to 
lead  the  world  in  technological  sophis- 
tication by  the  sheer  voliune  of  our  na- 
tional R&D  spending.  Other  nations 
like  West  Germany  spent  larger 
shares  of  their  GNP  on  R&D.  And 
other  nations  like  Japan  produced 
more  patents  than  we  did.  Yet,  the 
depth  of  our  public  and  private  treas- 
uries offset  these  factors  and  made 
U.S.  products  the  standard  for  world- 
class  technology. 

That  technological  superiority  yield- 
ed bountiful  economic  benefits.  Espe- 
cially in  the  generation  of  jobs,  it  en- 
abled us  to  nearly  accommodate  the 
really  explosive  50-percent  leap  in  our 
work  force  during  the  last  two  decades 
as  the  "baby  boom"  entered  Job  mar- 
kets with  a  vengence.  It  enabled  our 
firms  to  create  or  capture  new  markets 
overseas  and  domestically  in  spectacu- 
lar fashion,  and  created  Joljs  for  9  out 
of  every  10  men  and  women  who  en- 
tered our  labor  force.  Nonagricultural 
exports    jumped    over    twelvefold    to 
$183  billion  in  1980  from  a  scant  $14.9 
billion  in  1960.  Literally  thousands  of 
high  technology  products  were  on  the 
shelves  at  Pennys  or  in  hospital  oper- 
ating rooms  in  1980  that  were  not  even 
a  gleam  in  someone's  eyes  two  decades 
earlier.   Ojir  technology  prowess  en- 
abled us  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
some  Eiiropean  nations  coping  with 
slow  Job  creation.  Despite  very  slug- 
gish work  force  growth,  a  number  of 
our  trading  partners  in  Europe  spent  a 
good  portion  of  the  1970's  trimming 
foreign   worker   rolls   and   expanding 
direct  and  indirect  public-sector  Jobs 
as  U.S.  exports  limited  the  growth  of 
new  industries  there. 


U.S.  TKHHOLOOT  AITO  DIPLOTlttlll 

I  wish  we  could  look  as  smugly  into 
the  future,  however,  as  we  can  Into 
the  past.  The  reality  is  that  our 
Nation  faces  a  fimdamental  challenge 
to  her  traditional  abUity  to  generate 
new  Jobs  by  exploiting  the  fruits  of 
high  technology  R&D.  Let  me  stress 
that  the  challenge  Is  not  merely  to 
insure  that  Job  growth  occurs  involv- 
ing the  fabrication  of  high-technology 
hardware.  The  challenge  Is  much 
broader  and  deeper  because  the  servic- 
ing high-technology  hardware  gener- 
ates far  more  jobs  than  their  direct 
fabrication.  And  many  of  these  jobs, 
like  software  development  for  comput- 
ers for  example,  are  not  site  specific. 
They  can  Just  as  easily  be  done  in 
Bonn,  Tokyo,  or  Taiwan  as  in  Dallas 
or  Houston. 

I  have  heen  discussing  the  broad 
issues  of  labor-market  development, 
job  skills,  and  technology  for  17 
months  now  in  an  extensive  eight-part 
series  of  speeches  reaching  back  to 
September  29,  1981.  The  latter  two 
speeches  dwelt  in  part  on  the  pros- 
pects for  Japanese  technology  efforts 
to  yield  superior  products  to  our  own. 
That  risk  is  a  real  one.  The  grim  out- 
look it  holds  for  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
employment and  accommodate  con- 
tinuing labor  force  growth  can  scarce- 
ly be  underestimated.  Indeed,  our  nat- 
ural growth  in  population  will  add 
some  14  million  men  and  women  to 
our  work  force  by  1990.  Add  to  that 
nearly  14  million  others  now  unem- 
ployed or  too  discouraged  to  seek  work 
and  the  magnitude  of  our  job  creation 
problems  can  be  fully  appreciated.  To 
reduce  unemployment  to  the  5  percent 
or  6-percent  range  by  1990,  over  21 
million  jobs  must  be  created  over  the 
next  7  years.  That  requires  maintain- 
ing a  consistent  real  GNP  growth  rate 
over  the  btdance  of  this  decade  that 
would  approach  historical  highs.  And 
an  integral  component  of  that  process 
involves  maintaining  our  historic  abili- 
ty to  create  new  jobs  in  high-technolo- 
gy growth  sectors. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  historic 
ability  to  set  world  standards  for  tech- 
nical sophistication  has  been  eroded. 
And  with  that  erosion,  our  ability  to 
meet  this  decade's  job  needs  is  being 
silently  but  deeply  undermined,  as 
well.  The  inability  of  our  economic  re- 
covery to  yield  much  added  employ- 
ment in  many  of  the  traditional  indus- 
tries like  steel  and  autos  adds  a  note  of 
urgency  if  not  crisis  to  this  erosion. 

THE  TECHNOLOCY  CHALLENGE 

The  United  States  is  not  in  danger 
of  being  outspent  for  R&D.  The 
danger  rests  in  the  seemingly  more  ef- 
ficient use  with  which  several  of  our 
trading  competitors  appear  to  be  using 
their  R&D  dollars.  I  use  the  term 
"several"  for  good  reason.  We  are  rap- 
idly becoming  adrift  in  a  world  of  na- 
tions, each  aggressively  pursuing  indi- 
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vidual ,  industrial  policies,  combining 
both  trade  and  R&D  components.  Se- 
lective trade  restrictions  and  subsidies 
go  hand  in  hand  with  explicit  national 
programs  to  create  Jobs  by  carving  out 
new  markets  abroad.  We  tend  to  asso- 
ciate the  Japanese  Government  with 
such  Industrial  policies.  And  I  will  con- 
fess that  they  have  played  some  role 
In  the  remarkable  economic  perform- 
ance our  major  Pacific  ally  has  made 
since  World  War  II.  But  success  breeds 
imitators.  And  major  Japanese  trading 
firms  are  confronting  notable  selective 
challenges  to  their  dominance  in  some 
markets  from  very  competitive,  qual- 
ity Taiwanese  and  Korean  producers. 
MITI  officials  in  Japan  have  doubt- 
lessly glanced  more  than  once  over 
their  shoulders  at  the  new  Hsinchu  in- 
dustrial complex,  wondering  if  it  can 
actually  become  the  clone  of  Califor- 
nia's silicon  vaUey  envisaged  for  it  by 
Taiwan.  They  can  take  only  grim  satis- 
faction from  Taiwan's  adoption  of 
their  own  model  of  boosting  engineer- 
ing education  and  directing  resources 
toward  high  technology  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  traditional  industries 
like  textiles  and  shoes. 

The  most  elaborate  and  effective 
challenge  to  UJ5.  technology  sophisti- 
cation comes  from  Japan.  This  fact  is 
the  consequence  of  consistent  Japa- 
nese efforts  to  gain  product  compara- 
bility or  better  in  world  markets  in 
order  to  maintain  positive  balances  of 
payment  and  near  full  emplojrment. 
Through  the  1960's.  these  efforts  fea- 
tured technology  transfers  to  Japan 
through  licensing  arrangements  with 
technology  leaders  abroad,  while  limit- 
ing foreign  direct  investment  in  Japan. 
The  intent  was  to  build  up  the  Japa- 
nese technology  base  by  purchasing  it 
abroad  or  through  joint  ventures. 
MITI  severely  limited  direct  invest- 
ment in  Japan,  successfully  forcing 
firms  seeking  market  access  to  share 
proprietary  technology  with  Japanese 
firms.  The  result  was  a  rapid  buildup 
of  that  nation's  technology,  with  vir- 
tually all  profits  retained  at  home. 
Prom  1950  to  1978,  for  example,  Japan 
imported  32,000  industrial  properties 
through  licensing  arrangements  at  a 
cost  of  $9  billion,  a  fraction  of  the  D.S. 
annual  R&D  expenditure. 

Japan  rapidly  increased  R&D  out- 
lays, as  well.  Prom  1966  to  1975,  it 
grew  20.1  percent  per  year,  almost 
four  times  greater  than  the  5.6  per- 
cent U.S.  rate.  By  1975,  as  a  result. 
Japan  enjoyed  the  same  proportion  of 
R&D  personnel  to  total  emplojmient 
as  did  the  United  States. 

The  year  1968  was  a  watershed  year 
when  Japan  moved  decisively  from 
clever  Imitator  to  innovator.  Japanese 
patent  awards  that  year  exceeded  U.S. 
patents,  and  the  trend  has  continued. 
In  1977,  for  example,  Japanese  patent 
awards  ran  ahead  of  those  in  the 
United  States  by  50  percent,  and  were 
threefold  larger  than  awards  in  West 


Germany.  Japan's  steady  devotion  to 
R&D  has  steadily  increased  the  world- 
class  nature  of  its  work,  as  welL  By 
1977,  Japanese  patent  awards  in  the 
United  States  were  up  600  percent 
from  a  decade  earlier.  Japan's  balance 
of  trade  in  technology  reflected  its 
growing  R&D  capability.  Technology 
imports  to  Japan  during  the  1970's 
grew  only  11  percent  over  the  1960's, 
while  technology  exports  soared  140 
percent.  By  1980,  the  650  companies 
on  the  first  Tokyo  stock  exchange 
earned  $425  million  from  technology 
sales  abroad,  while  passing  out  only 
$350  million  for  such  imports. 

U.S.  TECHlfOLOGY  HURDLES 

These  positive  forces  in  Japan  were 
magnified  by  quite  different  trends  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  last 
decade,  American  schools  and  colleges 
produced  too  few  electrical  engineers 
and  other  technical  personnel.  Sala- 
ries leaped  as  a  result,  and  we  now 
confront  a  genuine  crisis  with  the  in- 
adequate number  of  trained  electrical 
engineers  and  other  technical  special- 
ists our  society  is  now  producing. 
While  having  only  one-half  our  popu- 
lation, Japanese  universities  graduate 
one-quarter  more  electrical  engineers 
than  do  our  colleges  and  universities 
because  of  faculty  and  equipment 
shortages  here.  Undergraduates 
clamor  for  nonexistant  spots  in  engi- 
neering schools.  Yet,  the  pipeline  of 
new  Ph.  D.'s  capable  of  meeting  this 
demand  for  faculty  has  steadily 
shrunk,  as  well,  as  graduate  students 
and  professors  are  hired  into  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  salaries  30  percent  or 
more  above  academic  levels. 

The  short-term  orientation  of  a 
number  of  U,S.  managers  is  another 
sharp  distinction  between  Japanese 
and  U.S.  technology  development 
styles.  Japanese  firms  tend  to  promote 
from  within,  exhibit  intense  employee 
loyalty  to  the  firm,  and  feature  quite 
lengthy  management  time  horizons. 
Many  U.S.  managers,  on  the  other 
hand,  focus  on  quarterly  performances 
and  seemingly  exhibit  a  bias  against 
long-term  investments,  especially  in 
risky  basic  R&D  efforts. 

A  third  sharp  distinction  is  the  rela- 
tive instability  of  R&D  capital  costs 
here.  At  least  one  analyst  has  suggest- 
ed that  the  gyrating  cost  of  capital  in 
the  United  States,  especially  over  the 
last  decade,  has  roughly  doubled  R&D 
capital  costs  here  relative  to  Japan. 
But  the  Federal  Reserve's  gyrating  in- 
terest rate  policies  is  far  from  the  only 
obstacle  strewn  in  the  path  of  high- 
technology  R&D  by  the  Government. 
Our  antitrust  laws  have  been  inter- 
preted to  prohibit  joint  R&D  efforts 
between  market  competitors  even  in 
areas  of  basic  R&D.  The  ensuing  du- 
plication or— more  often  than  not,  ab- 
sence of— such  R&D  is  scarcely  in  our 
national  interest.  The  recent  Justice 
Department  decision  to  p>ermit  a 
number  of  electronics  firms,  lead  by 


Control  Data,  to  diacun  collaborative 
R&D  is  a  promising  turn  of  events. 
But  this  new  trend  is  tentative  at  best 
and  our  Nation's  R&D  effort  remaint 
subject  to  the  charge  of  potential  du- 
plication and  inefficiency  compared  to 
Japanese  efforts  in  the  private  sector. 

Only  with  passage  of  the  1981  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  and  Tax  Act  can  Fed- 
eral tax  policy  be  said  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  wisdom  of  greater 
R&D.  Provisions  reducing  the  capital 
gains  tax,  incentives  for  stock  options, 
the  R&D  tax  credit,  and  charitable  do- 
nation treatment  of  R&D  equipment 
were  long  overdue  and  needed  steps  to 
redirect  private-sector  resources 
toward  R&D. 

Perhaps  the  most  debilitating 
impact  on  high  technology  of  the  Fed- 
eral sector  has  been  our  inconsistent 
macroeconomlc  performance.  This  Na- 
tion's economy  has  been  on  a  roller 
coaster  since  the  fall  of  1973.  It  has 
featured  sweeping  movements  upward 
and  downward  in  demand  of  and 
market  prospects  for  high-technology 
goods  and  services.  Inflation,  produc- 
tivity, real  growth  rates,  interest 
rates— all  have  swvmg  with  breathtak- 
ing abruptness  between  extremes, 
interspersed  with  only  brief  snatches 
of  relative  stability.  The  impact  on 
high-technology  R&D  and  production 
capabilities  has  been  devastating.  In 
conjimction  with  soaring  capital  costs 
following  the  two  oil  shock  episodes, 
that  industry  has  not  been  able  to  sus- 
tain either  the  growth  in  capacity  or 
R&D  needed  to  match  Japan's  per- 
formance. Insufficient  domestic  ci^Mtc- 
ity  contributed  notably  to  Japan's 
ability  to  captiu*  some  40  percent  of 
the  surging  U.S.  market  for  16k 
random  access  memory  (RAM)  chips. 
The  stability  and  low-cost  investment 
environment  there  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  Japan  captiuing  a  remarkable 
70  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  for  the 
new  64k  RAM  chips.  And,  if  that  event 
does  not  set  alarms  off,  the  looming 
potential  dominance  of  Japanese  firms 
in  the  prospective  256k  RAM  chip 
market  should  surely  do  so. 

JAPAJfESE  TBCHlf OLOCT  POLICT 

This  Japanese  muscle  in  the  high- 
technology  area  reflects  the  fruit  of 
their  past  decision  to  maintain  heady 
domestic  growth  rates  by  carving  out 
new  export  markets  in  growth  indus- 
tries. This  industrial  policy  has  not 
been  hidden.  Indeed,  Japanese  offi- 
cials are  quite  candid.  To  quote  Mr. 
Norishige  Hasegawa.  chairman  of  the 
giant  Sumitomo  Chemical  Co.  and 
member  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Eco- 
nomic Council  in  1982: 

More  specificaUy,  the  desirable  industrial 
policy  is  to  expand  the  research-oriented, 
new  materials,  and  biotechnology  industries, 
sophisticated  assembly  industries,  such  as 
electronics,  knowledge-intensive  industriea 
like  data  processing,  and  service  industriea. 
At  the  same  time,  it  expects  that  labor-in- 
tensive industries  and  resource-  and  energy- 
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<.5m«'""«'^  ind  atria  will  reduce  their  rela- 
tive iBiportano  in  the  national  economy. 

Japan  is  sii  iply  allocating  its  nation- 
al resources  i  s  comparative  advantage 
in  natural  aikd  human  resources  dic- 
tate. The  cha  lenge  is  that  this  process 
threatens  ou  r  own  society's  prospec- 
tive ability  tD  provide  satisfying  and 
well-paying  obs  in  the  future.  The 
competition  i  or  new  marltets  for  these 
new  high  tee  mology  products  will  per- 
haps benefit  &11  mankind,  at  least  ma- 
terially if  net  spirituaUy.  Yet.  it  Is  a 
competition  (which  U.S.  firms  enter 
with  a  major  handicap:  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pol  cy  is  more  of  a  hlnder- 
ance  than  h  tip.  while  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment poli  cy  is  a  clear  and  present 
asset  to  Jrpanese  high-technology 
firms. 

The  playln  i  fields  should  be  equal- 
ised. And  I  i  0  not  want  to  see  It  done 
with  protecti  mism.  Our  Nation  should 
not  follow  th  i  French  example  in  deal- 
ing with  Japi  nese  high-technology  vir- 
tuosity. All  Japanese  videotape  record- 
ers—VTR—a  in  be  imported  only 
through  the  tiny  French  town  of  Poi- 
tiers, not  far  from  Tours.  Poitiers  is  a 
pretty  provii  cial  town  most  famous  as 
tlie  site  of  a  levastating  French  defeat 
In  1356  durii  ig  the  early  stages  of  the 
hundred  yea  -s  war.  Until  last  Septem- 
ber, it  had  n  >t  been  considered  one  of 
France's  Iciding  international  sea- 
ports, probtbly  because  it  is  land- 
lodied,  loca  ed  150  miles  from  the 
ocean.  The  several  customs  officials 
there  are  abl  b  to  handle  only  8  percent 
of  the  pre'  lous  volimje  of  100.000 
VTR's  whi  ch  previously  entered 
France  motthly  through  Le  Havre, 
near  Paris. 

A  far  moie  preferable  approach,  I 
believe,  is  f(  r  our  Government  to  en- 
hance the  al  ility  of  our  high-technolo- 
gy industriei  i  to  innovate  and  compete 
anywhere  with  Japanese  firms.  One 
aspect  of  thi  it  decision  is  to  thorough- 
ly examine  t  le  approach  being  utilized 
by  the  Japa  lese  to  bolster  high  tech- 
nology. It  is  a  notable  and  diverse  one. 
First,  the  Japanese  justice  officials 
permit  wideipread  and  extensive  col- 
laboration <n  R&D  projects  by  erst- 
whUe  compc  titors. 

Second,  he  Japanese  Electronic 
Computer  Corp..  majority-owned  by 
the  Govern  aent.  finances  the  leasing 
of  about  on  !-half  of  all  Japanese-built 
computers.  Producers  are  able  to  re- 
ceive cash  f I  >r  their  output  immediate- 
ly and  avoll  the  expensive  chores  of 
maintalnine  large  inventories  and 
credit  opera  tlons. 

Third.  Ja)ane8e  Government  agen- 
cies and  its  wholly  owned  communica- 
tions mono!  )Oly.  Nippon  Telegraph  & 
Telephone  NTT),  purchase  billions  of 
dollars  in  ligh  technology  and  elec- 
tronics harlware  annually,  all  exclu- 
sively from  Japanese  firms. 

Fourth,  N  TT  conducts  a  $350  million 
electronic  t  asic  R&D  program  jointly 
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with    leading    Japanese     electronics 
firms.  _,  , 

Fifth,  the  government-owned  Japa- 
nese Robot  Leasing  Corp.  provides 
low-cost  loans  for  the  purchase  of  Jap- 
anese robotics  hardware.  This 
demand-side  incentive  system  has  been 
instrumental  in  stabilizing  and  stimu- 
lating Japanese  robotics  R&D  and  has 
seen  over  14,000  programable  robots 
introduced  there,  three  times  the 
number  being  lised  in  the  United 
States.  Some  60  unmanned  or  semi- 
automatic plants  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Japan,  as  well. 

NKW  TECHNOLOGY  R*D  PROORAII 

Hand  in  glove  with  these  programs  is 
an  elaborate  and  sophisticated  Japa- 
nese national  R&D  program,  featuring 
$1  billion  in  Government  subsidies  and 
tight  Government,  academic,  and  pri- 
vate-sector cooperation.  To  quote  Mr. 
Hasegawa.  agsdn,  this  time  on  this 
Japanese  R&D  program: 

In  parallel  with  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  individual  business  enterprises,  we 
are  preparing  a  joint  research  system  In 
Japan  between  government,  industry,  and 
academia  to  meet  the  challenge  of  develop- 
ing technology  of  the  next  generation  in 
such  high  technology  fields  as  life  science, 
energy,  and  data  processing.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  growth  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy, and  each  nation  has  its  technological 
strength  in  certain  fields. 

This  new  technologies  Japanese 
R&D  program  holds  out  a  far  greater 
challenge  to  future  U.S.  technology 
employment  than  the  current  erosion 
in  some  electronics  markets.  And  it  is 
worth  reviewing  in  detail. 

According  to  State  Department's 
cables,  the  joint  public-private  Japa- 
nese billion  dollar  assault  on  high 
technology  frontier  areas  began  in 
1976  under  the  direction  of  MITI. 

It  focused  initially  on  computer  soft- 
ware language  development,  and  re- 
search on  fourth-generation  comput- 
ers which  featured  the  well-known 
very  large-scale  integration  (VLSI) 
electronic  circuitry  technology  Japa- 
nese research  effort. 

sorrwAKZ 

The  software  project  involved  MITI 
and  17  Japanese  companies.  It  was  in- 
tended to  develop  sophisticated  com- 
puter program  modules  capable  of 
generating  and  editing  computer  pro- 
grams directly  from  general  himian  in- 
structions with  far  less  human  input, 
expertise,  and  expense  than  is  neces- 
sary in  programing  today.  The  pro- 
gram received  over  $30  million  in  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  through  1981  and 
had  led  to  the  establishment  of  two 
Government  subsidized  software  devel- 
opment research  institutes  with  a  com- 
bined budget  through  1986  of  another 
$26  million. 

VLSI 

The  fourth-generation  VUSI  com- 
puter project  was,  and  is,  an  ambitious 
effort  to  top  the  memory  capacity  and 
computing  speed  of  the  IBM  370  series 


computer.  It  is  a  9-year  program  which 
began  in  1976.  involving  MITI  «nd 
eight  leading  Japanese  computer 
firms,  including  Toshiba,  Mitsubishi. 
Hitachi.  NEC,  and  Fujitsu.  About 
1.000  patents  have  been  earned  thus 
far  by  the  Government-private  re- 
search association  established  under 
this  program  to  overtake  IBM,  and 
some  $234  million  in  Government 
funds  have  been  committed  to  the 
VLSI  effort.  The  private  participants 
are  scheduled  to  contribute  an  addi- 
tional $300  million.  As  of  last  spring, 
no  foreign  company  had  gained  access 
to  any  of  this  patent  data.  This  VUSI 
project  includes  the  development  of 
new  hardware,  terminals,  and  periph- 
ery equipment  along  with  Japanese 
language  and  voice  input  and  optics 
technology,  Japanese  language  print- 
ers, and  large  capacity  magnetic  disks. 

OPTICAL  ELECTRONICS 

In  1979,  the  Japanese  new  frontier 
high-technology  program  was  expand- 
ed to  include  R&D  efforts  Involving 
optical  measurement  and  control  sys- 
tems. This  8-year  $81  million  project 
involves  the  development  of  fiberop- 
tics  hardware  for  data  transmission 
without  electric  impulses  and  the  de- 
velopment of  optical  integrated  circuit 
elements  for  robotics  and  other  large- 
scale  industrial  applications.  It  fea- 
tures a  combine  of  MITI  and  14  Japa- 
nese firms,  including  all  the  larger 
electronic  firms,  such  as  Mitsubishi, 
Toshiba,  and  NEC,  organized  in  the  fa- 
miliar research  association  format.  It 
even  includes  a  jointly  funded  and  run 
optoelectronics  joint  research  labora- 
tory, located  adjacent  to  the  Fujitsu 
Corp.  research  facility  in  Kawasaki. 
The  project  is  100  percent  Govern- 
ment funded  and  has  successfully  cul- 
tivated high  quality  single  crystal  gal- 
lium arsenide  substrate  for  integrated 
circuits. 

FIFTH-GENERATION  COMPUTERS 

Also  in  1979,  the  Japanese  new  fron- 
tier program  was  expanded  to  include 
a  12-year  project  for  the  development 
of  a  fifth-generation  computer.  Fea- 
tures of  this  joint  MITI-private  R&D 
effort  include  development  of  hard- 
ware and  software  for  an  automatic 
translation  system  for  the  major  for- 
eign languages  and  Japanese,  a  new 
core  computer  language,  reference  li- 
braries for  specialized  fields  such  as 
medical  diagnoses,  and  automation  of 
computer  programing  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  computer  literacy  by  system 
users.  More  than  nine  firms  are  com- 
bined with  Mm  in  this  project  in  the 
usual  research  association  format  with 
a  budget  for  its  first  5  years  through 
1984  of  $45  million. 

This  keystone  of  this  fifth-genera- 
tion computer  effort  is  the  creation  of 
electronic  artificial  intelligence  within 
computers  with  the  ability  to  under- 
stand natural  spoken  language.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  capabilities  will  in- 
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elude  the  ability  to  analyze  such  in- 
structions and  form  appropriate  re- 
sponses. It  is  hoped,  as  well,  that  such 
human  mimicry  will  include  inferen- 
tial reasoning— a  computer  providing 
related  and  relevant  information  not 
specifically  requested  by  the  human 
user. 

SUPKH  COMPUTn 

Two  other  areas  of  related  research 
were  added  in  1981  dealing  with  the 
development  of  much  higher  speed 
computer  hardware  and  semiconduc- 
tors. Present  computers  nm  at  a  speed 
of  about  10  million  floating  point  oper- 
ations per  second.  The  joint  MITI-pri- 
vate Japanese  high-speed  computer 
project  initiated  in  1981  is  aimed  at 
upping  that  speed  to  1  billion  floating 
point  operations  per  second— a  speed 
10  times  faster  than  the  1985  goal  of 
similar  projects  being  carried  out  at 
NASA's  Ames  Research  Center.  This 
Japanese  project  involves  exploration 
of  a  variety  of  techniques  for  boosting 
computer  processing  speed  with  over 
$100  million  in  Government  research 
funds  for  this  purpose  going  to  the  six 
largest  Japanese  computer  firms.  They 
are  working  independently  with  fre- 
quent meetings  to  coordinate  activities 
and  compare  results  under  the  usual 
research  association  format. 

NEXT  GENERATION  INDUSTRIES 

The  other  Japanese  new  frontier 
R&D  program  initiated  in  1981  is  the 
most  elaborate  of  them  all.  It  is  explic- 
itly called  the  new  generation  indus- 
tries basic  R&D  program  and  is  a  $472 
million.  10-year  effort  by  the  Japanese 
Government  to  fund  a  broad  range  of 
promising  new  R&D  areas.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  high-risk,  high-gain  effort  to 
select  and  forcefeed  a  number  of  very 
immature  technologies  in  the  hope 
that  one  or  two  will  blossom  into 
major  new  fields  of  endeavor  and  com- 
mercial products  for  the  1990's.  The 
program  is  comparable  really  in  the 
U.S.  experience  only  to  the  high-risk 
but  ultimately  successful  effort  to  har- 
ness nuclear  energy  in  the  early 
1940's. 

This  Japanese  program  differs  from 
the  earlier  noted  frontier  R&D  efforts 
by  focusing  on  the  nurturing  of  entire 
new  industries  rather  thsui  extending 
existing  electronics  technology  to  new 
applications.  The  new  industries  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  develop  entire  new 
technologies  which  will  form  the  foun- 
dation for  flourishing  industries  in  the 
1990's  and  beyond.  Twelve  explicit  new 
technology  fields  have  been  selected 
for  massive  Government  R&D  funding 
under  this  program  which  will  be  con- 
ducted by  48  Japanese  firms  organized 
into  5  research  associations.  All  re- 
search costs  will  be  100  percent  cov- 
ered by  Government  funds,  and  10 
Government  R&D  labs  will  work  with 
the  private  industry  participants.  Pat- 
ents will  be  held  by  MITI  and  wiU  be 
available  for  licensing.  The  12  super 
projects  are  divided  into  3  major  areas: 


mW  MATSBIALS 

First,  high  polymers  technology  in- 
volving high  efficiency  separation 
membranes. 

Second,  high  polymers  technology 
involving  conductive  high  polymers. 

Third,  high  polymers  technology  in- 
volving crystalline  high  polymers. 

Fourth,  fine  ceramics  technology. 

Fifth,  next  generation  metals  tech- 
nology involving  high-performance 
crystal-controlled  alloys. 

Sixth,  next  generation  metals  tech- 
nology involving  composite  materials. 

BIOISCHHOLOGT 

Seventh,  biotechnology  involving 
mass  cell  cultivation. 

Eighth,  biotechnology  involving 
bioreactors. 

Ninth,  biotechnology  Involving  re- 
combinant DNA  utilization. 

KLBCTItONIC  DEVICES 

Tenth,  electronic  circuit  technology 
involving  superlattice  devices. 

Eleventh,  electronic  circuit  technolo- 
gy involving  three-dimensional  circuit 
cells. 

Twelfth,  electronic  circuit  technolo- 
gy involving  elements  with  increased 
enviroiunental  resistance  able  to  fimc- 
tion.  for  example,  inside  auto  engines 
and  atomic  reactors. 

The  Japanese  hold  out  far  from 
modest  objectives  for  these  projects, 
which  could  take  as  long  as  20  years  to 
reach  fruition.  For  example,  the  MITI 
advisers  to  this  new  project  hope  that 
the  electronic  and  biotech  research 
will  yield  computers  with  increasingly 
hiunanlike  capacities,  building  on  the 
presiuned  success  in  developing  a 
fifth-generation  computer  with  limited 
artificial  intelligence.  Mr.  President,  it 
sounds  like  21st  centiury  stuff,  yet  the 
Japanese  are  willing  to  spend  money 
until  the  21st  century  in  order  to  see  if 
this  and  other  exotic  technologies  can 
be  developed. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LEGISLATION 

I  am  pleased  with  the  depth  and 
extent  of  the  Japanese  national  com- 
mitment to  foster  new  technologies 
and  to  challenge  all  comers  in  the 
future.  I  am  not  convinced,  however, 
that  the  best  response  by  this  Nation 
is  to  laimch  a  parallel  high-tech  R&D 
program  here.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
the  wisest  course.  The  past  record  of 
our  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
private  sector  Is  not  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  warrant  an  unequivocal 
answer  now.  Yet,  the  really  explosive 
employment  implications  of  the  Japa- 
nese high  technology  programs  cannot 
be  ignored.  For  that  reason,  my  legis- 
lation being  introduced  today  commits 
this  Nation  to  a  first  step,  to  explore 
in  more  detail  precisely  what  policies 
are  being  pursued  in  Japan  and  other 
major  industrial  nations  to  force-feed 
high  technology  R&D.  It  calls  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  Presidential-level 
task  force  on  frontier  technologies. 
The  TFPT  is  a  study  group.  It  is  obli- 


gated to  gather  information  on  these 
foreign  policies,  and  evaluate  their  im- 
plications for  our  economy,  employ- 
ment, and.  indeed,  our  society  in  the 
years  and  decades  ahead. 

The  TFPT  is  obligated,  as  well,  to 
work  closely  with  the  electronics,  bio- 
tech. aircraft,  and  other  high  technol- 
ogy industries  in  crafting  a  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  report  and  set 
of  recommendations  to  Congress. 
These  recommendations,  due  witliin  a 
year,  are  to  explore  options  which 
Congress  could  consider  for  accelerat- 
ing and  improving  the  efficiency  of 
our  Nation's  high  technology  R&D 
effort.  It  must  catalog  such  R&D  ef- 
forts, as  well,  especially  those  within 
the  Federal  Government.  There  is  lit- 
erally no  place,  for  example,  where  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  ?iil  Federal 
R&D  projects  in  even  broad  detail  is 
maintained  currently. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  F»resident,  that 
Congress  will  act  promptly  in  passing 
this  measure.  It  is  a  first  step,  a 
modest  first  effort  to  bring  order  and 
efficiency  to  our  Nation's  high  tech- 
nology R&D  efforts,  and  to  assess  how 
Government  policies  can  aid  in  accel- 
erating such  efforts  and  insure  a  rosy 
outlook  for  high  technology  employ- 
ment in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  my  bill, 
the  Frontier  Technologies  Assessment 
Act,  to  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  632 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Frontier  Technol- 
ogies Assessment  Act." 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Frontier 
Technologies  Assessment  Act." 

SEC.  I.   ESTABLISHMENT  OF   A  TASK   FORCE  ON 
FRONTIER  TECHNOU)GIES. 

The  President  shall  appoint  a  Task  Force 
on  Frontier  Technologies  within  60  days  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(A)  Membership. 

(1)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Task 
Force; 

(2)  The  President  shall  appoint  twenty- 
four  (24)  members  in  addition  to  the  Vice 
President,  including  representatives  from 
the  private  sector,  academia,  and  govern- 
ment, four  (4)  Senators  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  and  four  (4)  Congressmen  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives. 

(B)  Term.— All  members  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  serve  until  the  Task  Force  reports  to 
Congress  pursuant  to  Section  3. 

SEC.  3.  DLTIES  OF  TASK  FORCE. 

The  task  force  shall  prepare  a  report  to 
Congress  within  one  (1)  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(A)  The  report  shall: 

(1)  Summarize  all  government  programs 
in   technologically   mature   economies   de- 
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Mr.  President,  I 
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the  ^.'11  committee  and  Senate  floor 
for  consideration. 

I  had  the  honor  of  writing  a  chapter 
on  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for  the 
Free  Congress  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Foundation's  book,  which  will  be 
available  soon,  entitled  "Criminal  Jus- 
tice Reform."  I  believe  that  this  chap- 
ter is  a  helpful  analysis  of  the  events 
that  have  led  to  the  urgent  need  for 
the  protections  mandated  by  this  legis- 
lation and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chap- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

CRUflHAI.  JOSTICB  REPORM 

A  thirty  year  veteran  forest  ranger  in  the 
Idaho  Panhandle  National  Forest  directs 
Forest  Service  employees  to  remove  gar- 
bage, rusted  bus  hulls,  and  scrap  metal  from 
a  mining  site  where  it  has  festered  for  five 
years.  Prior  to  implementing  the  cleanup 
plans,  notice  of  the  removal  is  provided  to 
the  former  lessee  mining  company  which 
delivers  no  response.  The  ranger  is  unaware 
of  a  pre-existing  agreement  that  transfers 
the  scrap  metal  to  the  plaintiff.  Two  years 
after  the  cleanup,  there  Is  a  knock  on  the 
door  and  the  ranger  is  greeted  with  a  sum- 
mons and  complaint  requesting  $48,000  in 
compensatory  damages  and  $100,000  In  pu- 
nitive damages  for  violation  of  the  plain- 
tiff's constitutional  rights.  Three  years 
later,  a  jury  finds  against  the  ranger  and 
awards  $1,000  in  compensatory  damages 
plus  $216.50  in  court  coats.  The  appeals 
process  begins. ' 

Federal  employees  are  being  increasingly 
sued  for  decisions  made  during  the  course  of 
a  workday.  From  forest  ranger  to  director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  from  meat 
inspector  to  cabinet  officer,  our  entire  feder- 
al workforce  is  potentially  subject  to  person- 
al liability  suits  for  decisions  that  are  made 
in  carrying  out  federal  missions.  Since  the 
Supreme  Court's  1971  decision  in  the  case  of 
BivtTU  V.  Six  Unknown  Named  Agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,^  federal  em- 
ployees have  been  subject  to  personal  liabil- 
ity, which  translates  to  money  damages,  for 
what  the  Court  termed  "constitutional 
torts".  The  Bivena  case  arose  from  a  com- 
pelling factual  setting.  Narcotics  agents  ran- 
sacked a  citizen's  apartment,  arrested  and 
manacled  him  in  front  of  his  wife  and 
family,  and  ushered  him  to  a  federal  court- 
house where  he  was  interrogated,  booked, 
and  subjected  to  a  visual  strip  search.  This 
internment  was  effectuated  without  proba- 
ble cause  for  a  search  warrant. 

Most  constitutional  torts  arise  in  a  much 
more  mundane  setting.  While  immediately 
following  the  Bivent  decision  these  actions 
arose  in  the  context  of  law  enforcement, 
they  increasingly  have  arisen  in  the  realm 
of  regulatory  or  personnel  actions  taken  by 
federal  employees." 

The  Department  of  Justice  estimates  that 
there  are  at  present  over  two  thousand  law- 
suits pending  against  federal  employees  in 
their  individual  capacities  for  alleged  viola- 
tions of  conatitutlonal  rights.  That  number 
is  conservative  as  it  relates  to  actual  num- 
bers of  federal  employees  involved  in  pend- 
ing litigation  because  multiple  defendants 
are  sued  in  nearly  seventy-five  percent  of  all 
cases*  and  some  cases  involve  as  many  as 
thirty  to  forty-five  defendants.*  The  De- 
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partment  further  estimates  that  since  1971 
there  have  been  approximately  ten  thou- 
sand lawsuits  lodged  against  federal  employ- 
ees. Of  that  total,  only  fifteen  have  resulted 
in  judgments  for  plaintiffs. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agency  Administration,  I  have  conducted 
three  hearings  on  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced in  response  to  what  I  view  as  a  terri- 
bly unfair  and  unproductive  situation. 
While  a  federal  employee  embroiled  in  liti- 
gation undergoes  untold  anguish,  it  is  the 
taxpayer  who  is  the  ultimate  loser  in  this 
process;  and  a  triple  loser  to  boot.  Taxpayer 
monies  are  spent  defending  employees  for 
what  often  amount  to  harassment  suits. 
Taxpayer  monies  are  spent  paying  employ- 
ees who  are  too  Intimidated  by  threats  of 
litigation  or  ensuing  litigation  to  effectively 
and  iiuiovatively  carry  out  their  designated 
functions.  Taxpayer  monies  are  spent  in 
paying  private  attorneys  fees  resultant  from 
the  Department  of  Justice's  policy  of  hiring 
outside  private  counsel  where  its  own  repre- 
sentation of  a  federal  employee  might 
produce  a  conflict  of  interest. 

My  legislation  is  fashioned  to  make  the 
best  use  of  taxpayer  funds  while  at  the 
same  time  insuring  adequate  compensation 
to  a  plaintiff  whose  constitutional  rights 
have  been  violated.  So  often  is  the  case,  that 
even  if  a  plaintiff  wins  a  suit,  the  defendant 
Is  judgment  proof.  The  government  will  be 
substituted  as  the  exclusive  defendant  in  all 
constitutional  actions  and  generally  the  ex- 
clusive defendant  In  all  tort  suits  In  which 
the  Attorney  General  certified  that  the  em- 
ployee was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment.  Hence  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  no  longer  have  to  excuse  itself  from 
suits  and  hire  private  counsel  to  avoid  con- 
flicts of  Interest.  In  addition  the  employee 
will  no  longer  be  deterred  from  carrying  out 
his  federal  duties. 

Testimony,  both  from  federal  employees 
who  have  been  sued  and  from  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorneys  who  have  defended  federal  em- 
ployees, Indicates  that  the  numbers  of  sued 
employees  are  but  a  statistical  guage  of  the 
anguish,  fear,  and  betrayal  that  a  federal 
employee  experiences  when  he  has  been 
personally  sued  for  actions  taken  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  Stress  and 
anxiety  are  not  easily  allayed  by  even  the 
most  competent  of  U.S.  Attorneys.  As  one 
employee  in  the  throes  of  litigation  put  it: 

"To  say  that  this  left  a  residual  fear  in  my 
mind  is  to  put  it  lightly.  I  was  concerned.  I 
was  worried  ...  I  have  mild  angina  and,  by 
gosh,  I  found  I  wasn't  having  mild  angina.  I 
was  having  chcbt  pains  frequently  at  night. 
I  would  wake  up  with  chest  pains.  I  went  to 
see  my  doctor  and  he  said,  'Oh  yes.'  He  said, 
'that's  the  standard  thing.  You  get  a  high 
anxiety  level  and  you  get  chest  pains  from 
angina.  1  guess  I'd  better  give  you  sleeping 
pills.'  So  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  waS 
taking  sleeping  pills."* 

An  action  that  threatens  an  employee's 
personal  and  professional  assets  potentially 
affects  the  quality  of  his  life,  not  to  men- 
tion his  mental  health. 

Under  Department  of  Justice  procedures, 
a  federal  employee  is  provided  with  repre- 
sentation in  state  criminal  proceedings  and 
In  civil  and  congressional  proceedings  in 
which  he  Is  sued  or  subpoenaed  In  his  Indi- 
vidual capacity.  RepresenUtlon  is  not  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  federal  criminal 
proceedings.  Upon  receipt  of  an  agency's  no- 
tification of  request  for  counsel,  either  the 
Civil  Division,  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  the 
Criminal  Division,  the  Lands  and  Natural 
Resources  Division  or  the  Tax  Division  de- 


termines whether  the  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment  and 
whether  providing  representation  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  employee 
is  Informed  from  the  outset  of  the  action 
that  in  no  event  will  the  government  pay 
any  Judgment  rendered  against  the  employ- 
ee.^ Likewise,  a  settlement  prior  to  the  adju- 
dication of  a  claim  Is  paid  by  the  employee. 

Where  conflicts  of  Interest  are  not  appar- 
ent and  private  representation  Is  unneces- 
sary, representation  Is  afforded  to  employee 
defendanU  by  Assistant  United  SUtes  At- 
torneys. These  attorneys  are  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  observe  the  practical  eff ecte  of  the 
current  system  of  liability.  They  have  a 
firsthand  view  of  the  employee's  reaction  to 
his  dilemma  and  are  aware  of  what  kind  of 
time  and  hence  what  kind  of  money  is  spent 
in  defending  these  suits.  Testimony  from 
two  former  and  two  present  U.S.  Attorneys 
point  out  that  represenUtion  of  a  govern- 
ment employee  Is  fraught  with  conflict  of 
Interest  potential  from  the  outset."  Afterall, 
a  U.S.  Attorney's  first  loyalty  Is  to  the 
United  States;  his  obligation  to  the  employ- 
ee's interest  must  come  second.  As  one 
United  SUtes  Attorney  put  it: 

"In  many  instances  the  Government  may 
prefer  to  take  the  risk  of  losing  a  substan- 
tial judgment  rather  than  disclosing  confi- 
dential Information  that  could  justify  the 
agents'  action.  An  agent  who  pictures  his 
life  savings  being  wiped  out,  if  a  substantial 
judgment  is  awarded  him,  will  be  seriously 
disheartened,  if  he  learns  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  refusing  to  release  information 
which  would  provide  him  with  a  complete 
defense." » 

Morale  problems  are  likely  to  result  from 
a  situation  In  which  an  employee  follows 
the  directive  of  his  employer,  in  this  case 
the  United  States,  and  yet  cannot  be  indem- 
nified by  that  employer  if  his  conduct  is 
found  to  exceed  constitutional  bounds. 

The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  was  enacted 
in  1946,  largely  due  to  Congressional  dis- 
comfort with  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  im- 
munity. That  doctrine  is  predicated  on  the 
common  law  theory  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong  and  therefore  cannot  be  sued  in  his 
own  courts. '°  The  United  States  waived  its 
Immunity  with  respect  to  general  liability 
for  negligent  tortious  conduct  on  the  part  of 
governmental  agents.  Prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act,  individuals  seeking  redress 
from  the  federal  government  for  the  com- 
mission of  torte  by  its  employees  were 
forced  to  address  their  complaints  to  Con- 
gress, which  had  the  power  to  enact  a  pri- 
vate relief  bill  for  the  Individual.  Congress 
enacted  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  as  a 
means  of  relieving  Itself  from  the  burden  of 
considering  the  meriU  of  a  plethora  of  Indi- 
vidual tort  claims. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  the  United  SUtes  was  liable  for 
torts  "in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  private  individual  under  like  cir- 
cumstances."" Nevertheless,  this  general 
waiver  excludes  claims  "based  upon  the  ex- 
ercise or  performance  or  the  failure  to  exer- 
cise or  perform  a  discretionary  function  or 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  federal  agency  or  an 
employee  of  the  Government,  whether  or 
not  the  discretion  involved  be  abused."'* 
While  Congress  has  enacted  several  sp>eclflc 
provisions  that  substitute  the  government 
for  individual  liability  for  a  number  of  em- 
ployee groups,  the  basic  language  of  the  Act 
gives  the  plaintiff  an  election  to  sue  either 
the  defendant  employee  or  the  government. 
Since  1946,  there  has  been  no  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 


There  has,  however,  been  a  series  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  that  have  sanctioned 
suits  filed  at  every  level  of  government  for 
alleged  constitutional  infrlngemenU.  This 
line  of  cases,  beginning  with  the  Court's 
seminal  decision  in  Biveru  v.  Six  Vnknovm 
Named  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics,^* underlies  the  creation  of  a  personal 
remedy  against  an  individual— commonly 
known  as  a  Bivens  action. 

In  Bivens,  the  Court  recognized  individual 
employee  liability  for  violation  of  a  citizen's 
fourth  amendment  rights.  Against  the  back- 
drop of  the  Attica  prison  unheaval  in  New 
York,  the  May  Day  arresU  In  Washington, 
and  the  Collinsville  raids  In  Illinois.  Con- 
gress legislated  a  partial  response  to  the 
Bivens  decision.  Congress  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  to  allow  a  suit  to  be 
brought  against  the  U.S.  for  acU  of  anault, 
battery,  false  arrest,  mallclotis  prosecution 
and  other  similar  wrongs  committed  by  fed- 
eral investigative  agente. 

While  this  amendment  did  much  to  allevi- 
ate the  impact  of  the  Bivens  decision  on 
"investigative  or  law  enforcement  officers  of 
the  United  SUtes  government,"  which  was 
defined  to  mean  "any  officer  of  the  United 
SUtes  who  is  empowered  by  law  to  execute 
searches,  to  seize  evidence  or  to  make  ar- 
rests for  violations  of  federal  law,"  '*  it  did 
nothing  to  lessen  the  impact  of  subsequent 
decisions  on  federal  employees.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  1978  term  the  Court  allowed  a 
fifth  amendment  suit  against  a  member  of 
Congress  "  and  in  the  1979  term  the  Court 
extended  the  ambit  of  Biveru  to  an  eighth 
amendment  suit  against  prison  officials.  •• 
So,  while  Initially  constitutional  tort  actions 
were  lodged  against  law  enforcement  agents 
under  the  fourth  amendment,  the  Court  has 
expanded  its  recognition  of  constitutional 
torte  beyond  those  for  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  violations  of  the  fifth 
and  eighth  amendmente.  Lower  courts  have 
applied  the  Bi»c7M-based  cause  of  action  to 
suite  involving  violations  of  the  first,  fifth, 
sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth amendmente."  This  expansion  has 
changed  the  character  of  suite  that  have 
been  brought  from  those  affecting  law  en- 
forcement activities  to  those  primarily  di- 
rected at  regulatory  and  personnel  deci- 
sions. 

A  recurring  theme  throughout  all  the  rel- 
evant Supreme  Court  decisions  is  that  the 
Court  is  acting  only  In  lieu  of  Congressional 
action.  That  action  appears  to  be  the  best 
short  term  solution  to  a  longstanding  prob- 
lem of  employee  liability. 

Congress'  failure  to  enact  legislation  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  Bivens  deci- 
sion has  not  been  for  want  of  trying.  Indeed, 
as  early  as  1973,  legislation  was  proposed 
that  would  make  the  United  SUtes  exclu- 
sively liable  for  the  constitutional  and 
common  law  torte  of  ite  employees,  but  it 
was  the  enactment  of  the  1974  amendmente 
to  the  Act  that  ultimately  emerged  as  law. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  different  versions  of 
a  bin  were  approved  by  Subcommittees  of 
both  chambers  but  were  never  reported  out 
of  the  respective  full  Judiciary  committees 
for  floor  action.  In  the  96th  Congress,  the 
legislation  failed  to  progress  out  of  either 
Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

The  current  legislative  effort  portends  to 
be  the  most  successful;  a  controversial 
aspect  of  former  bills  has  been  eliminated. 
In  past  bills,  no  consensus  could  be  reached 
as  to  what  form  of  administrative  discipline 
should  be  applied  to  tortious  employees. 

Currently,  there  Is  a  recognition  that  to 
attempt  to  le^late  one  mandatory  discipli- 


nary standard  for  every  agency  to  follow  is 
impracticable.  Instead  under  the  proviatons 
of  both  the  Senate  and  Houae  bills,  if  a  eon- 
stitutlonal  tort  auit  resulU  in  a  Judgment 
against  the  United  SUtes.  or  an  award,  com- 
promise, or  settlement  paid  by  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  must  forward 
the  matter  to  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  which  employed  the  individual  for 
appropriate  administrative  or  dladpUnary 
action.  Shedding  the  diacipUnary  proceeding 
from  the  bill  in  favor  of  utilizing  an  agen- 
cy's own  internal  disciplinary  mechanlara 
has  been  a  boost  for  both  the  bills'  chances 
of  passage:  but  a  number  of  polemical  Issues 
still  remain. 

Traditionally  the  major  proponent  of  this 
legislation  has  been  the  law  enforcement 
community.  Opposition  to  the  concept  has 
been  principally  voiced  by  the  American 
avll  Liberties  Union.  WhOe  these  two 
groups  are  closer  to  a  compromise  than  ever 
before,  there  is  still  controversy  over  a  pro- 
vision allowing  the  United  SUtes  to  asaert 
any  defense  available  to  the  employee, 
which  includes  a  qualified  immunity  known 
as  the  "good  faith  defense."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  labels  the  defense  as  a  cm- 
cIslI  provision  of  the  bill: 

"It  really  goes  to  the  merlte  of  the  plain- 
tiffs claim  by  testing  the  action  of  an  em- 
ployee against  the  standard  of  reasonable- 
ness and  good  faith.  We  also  think  that  tax- 
payers' funds,  funds  out  of  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury, should  not  be  paid  out  for  actions 
taken  in  good  faith.  And  when  you  l>ear  in 
mind  that  any  payment  of  a  claim  carries 
with  it  the  threat,  in  effect,  of  a  disciplinary 
action  against  the  employee  later,  it  would 
be  self-defeating  If  you  were  going  to  make 
paymente  where  the  employee  has  acted  in 
good  faith  because  it  seems  clear  that  there 
should  be  no  disciplinary  proceedings  under 
such  circumstances. 

"And  certainly  no  employee  wante  to  be 
found  "guilty,"  if  you  will,  of  unconstitu- 
tional acte  and  suffer  the  resulting  stigma. 
So  that,  even  where  the  United  SUtes  and 
not  the  employee  would  be  the  defendant, 
our  view  is  that  employees  would  be  discour- 
aged from  acting  in  uncertain  areas  where 
they  might  subject  the  Government  to  fi- 
nancial liabUity.  We  should  not  deter  em- 
ployees from  acting  In  good  conscience  and 
In  good  faith  and  from  being  courageous, 
particularly  in  the  law  enforcement  and 
other  essential  areas  of  Government  activi- 
ties." '• 

It  is  a  defense  worth  preserving  particu- 
larly in  light  of  a  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. Past  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  esUbllshed  the  good  faith  defense  as 
containing  a  subjective  requirement  of  a 
good  faith  belief  In  the  validity  of  one's  ac- 
tions as  well  as  an  objective  requirement  of 
reasonableness.  "The  official  himself  must 
be  acting  sincerely  and  with  a  belief  that  he 
is  doing  right,"'*  and  that  belief  must  be 
reasonable.  Whether  reasonable  good  faith 
existe  is  a  factual  question  that  places  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  government  employ- 
ee. 

The  Supreme  Court's  moat  recent  formu- 
lation of  the  good  faith  defense  in  Harloie 
et  oL  V.  FiUgerald,"  alters  the  traditional 
two  tiered  test  in  favor  of  soley  an  objective 
qualified  defense.  The  Court  considered  the 
scope  of  immunity  available  to  senior  aides 
and  advisers  of  the  President  in  civil  tort  ac- 
tions based  upon  their  official  acU  in 
Hartow.  Alter  considering  past  immunity 
decisions  and  noting  the  Biveru  adage  that 
""an  action  for  danuges  may  offer  the  only 
realistic  avenue  for  vindication  of  constitu- 
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the  outset  of  this  discussion  testified  at  a 
Senate  hearing  that  the  lawsuit  had  an 
effect  on  his  ability  to  make  independent 
decisions: 

"The  unsettled  suit  has  been  an  omnlous 
cloud  over  my  personal  and  financial  situa- 
tion for  over  8  years.  Even  worse  than  the 
possible  financial  damage,  is  the  uneasy 
feeling  I  get  each  time  that  I  make  a  deci- 
sion. 

"I  have  forced  myself  to  cope  with  this  sit- 
uation so  that  I  can  carry  on  my  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  a  Federal  manager,  but  it 
has  not  been  easy.  Litigation  of  the  type  I 
have  experienced  cannot  help  but  affect  de- 
cisions by  me  and  other  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees close  to  the  case. 

"In  the  case  that  I  have  Just  described, 
the  plaintiff  is  still  operating  on  the  Red 
Ives  Ranger  District.  Each  year  I  am  faced 
with  several  decisions  regarding  his  business 
operations  on  the  Forest. 

"One  of  the  greatest  anxieties  in  my  case 
was  the  imcertainty  at  various  points  of 
wondering  if  the  Government  would  contin- 
ue to  pay  for  the  counsel  who  represented 
me  or  whether  I  might  be  forced  to  retain  a 
private  attorney."  *• 

Some  employees  are  blissfully  unaware  of 
their  liabUlty  for  decisions  made  in  the 
scope  of  their  employment.  Those  who  are 
aware  of  potential  liability  are  more  than 
likely  not  so  much  deterred  from  taking  ille- 
gal action  as  they  are  deterred  from  the  le- 
gitimate objectives  of  a  career. 

Spokesmen  for  federal  employee  unions 
are  quick  to  note  that  the  effect  of  an  ad- 
verse judgment  on  an  employee's  reputation 
is  very  much  of  a  strong  deterrent  to  mis- 
conduct.>»  A  full  range  of  disciplinary  ac- 
tions are  available  to  underscore  an  employ- 
ee's guilt.  An  employee  may  be  discharged, 
demoted  in  grade,  debarred  from  all  Federal 
employment  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  suspended,  reprimanded,  or  assessed  a 
civil  penalty.'" 

In  summary,  a  grant  of  personal  immunity 
for  federal  employees  is  needed  to  remedy  a 
system  that,  perhaps  because  of  an  increas- 
ingly litigious  bent,  hinders  rather  than  en- 
courages production  from  its  federal  work- 
force. It  is  in  society's  interest,  our  interest, 
to  see  that  the  day's  labor  for  the  honest 
and  conscientious  federal  employee  is  un- 
threatened  by  vexatious  lawsuits.  Such  law- 
suits, in  the  final  analysis  affect  the  quality 
of  our  government  and  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 
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Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
how  important  this  legislation  is  to  an 
effective  governing  process.  I  urge  aU 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  «33 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1346  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "<!)"  after  "jurisdiction 
of;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or  (2) 
civil  actions  on  claims  against  the  United 
States,  for  money  damages,  sounding  in  tort 
arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  injury  or  loss  of  property,  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death,  caused  by  an  act  or 
omission  of  any  employee  of  the  Oovem- 
ment while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
office  or  employment,  such  liability  to  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  applicable 
Federal  law.". 

Sic.  2.  Section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  first  para- 
graph— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(1)"  after  "United 
States"  the  first  place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  colon  after  "oc- 
curred" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  or 
(2)  for  claims  for  money  damages  sounding 
in  tort  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  injury  or  loss  of  property, 
or  personal  injury  or  death,  caused  by  an 
act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment while  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  office  or  employement,  such  liability  to 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  applicable 
Federal  law:";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  any  award,  compro- 
mise, or  settlement  based  on  a  claim  arising 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes"  after  "25.000". 

Sk.  3.  Section  2674  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"claims"  in  the  first  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "other  than  those  arising 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(aKl)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  paragraph; 

(3)  by  Inserting  '(2)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  parsigraph;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bKl)  The  United  States  shall  be  liable, 
respecting  the  provisions  of  this  title  relat- 


ing to  tort  claims  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
recognized  or  provided  by  applicable  Feder- 
al law.  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  defenses 
heretofore  available  to  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  and  to  which  the  United 
States  would  otherwise  be  entitled.  The 
United  SUtes  shall  not  be  liable  for  Interest 
prior  to  Judgement  or  for  punitive  damages. 

"(2)  Damages  In  any  such  case  shall  be 
the  greater  of  (A)  actual  damages  or  (B)  liq- 
uidated damages  of  $1,000  or.  In  the  case  of 
a  continuing  tort,  $100  a  day  for  each  day  of 
violation  up  to  a  maximum  of  $15,000.". 

Sxc.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2675  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma  after  "employment" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  upon  a 
claim  against  the  United  SUtes  for  money 
damages  for  a  tort  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes  caused  by  an  act 
or  omission  of  any  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
office  or  employment,". 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2679  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  remedy  against  the  United 
SUtes  provided  by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672 
of  this  title  for  claims  for  injury  or  loss  of 
property  or  personal  injury  or  death  result- 
ing from  the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or 
omission  of  any  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
office  or  employment  and  for  claims  arising 
imder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  an  act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of 
the  Government  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  office  or  employment,  is  exclu- 
sive of  any  other  civil  action  or  proceeding 
arising  out  of  or  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  against  the  employee  whose  act 
or  omission  gave  rise  to  the  claim,  or  against 
the  esUte  of  such  employee,  and  shall  also 
be  deemed  an  equally  effective  substitute 
for  any  recovery  against  the  employee  in  his 
individual  capacity  directly  under  the  Con- 
stitution.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Upon  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  employee  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment at  the  time  of  the  Incident  out  of 
which  the  action  arose,  any  such  civil  action 
or  proceeding  commenced  in  a  United  SUtes 
district  court  shall  be  deemed  an  action 
against  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  all  reference  thereto, 
and  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  substituted 
as  the  party  defendant.  After  substitution, 
the  United  States  shall  have  available  all 
defenses  heretofore  available  to  the  employ- 
ee and  all  defenses  to  which  it  would  have 
been  entitled  if  the  action  had  originally 
been  commenced  against  the  United  SUtes 
imder  this  chapter  and  section  1346(b)  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  Upon  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  employee  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment at  the  time  of  the  Incident  out  of 
which  the  action  arose,  any  such  civil  action 
or  proceeding  commenced  in  a  SUte  court 
shall  be  removed  without  bond  at  any  time 
before  trial  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  it  Is  pending.  Such  action  shall  be 
deemed  an  action  brought  against  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  all  references  thereto,  and  the 
United  States  shall  be  substituted  as  the 
party   defendant.   After   substitution,   the 


United  SUtes  shall  have  available  all  de- 
fenses heretofore  available  to  the  employee 
and  all  defenses  to  which  it  would  have 
been  entitled  If  the  action  had  originally 
been  commenced  against  the  United  SUtes 
imder  this  chapter  and  section  1346(b)  of 
this  title.  The  certification  of  the  Attorney 
General  shall  conclusively  esUblish  scope  of 
office  or  employment  for  purposes  of  re- 
moval. 

"(3)  The  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  or  (2)  that 
the  defendant  employee  was  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment  shall 
be  binding  and  conclusive,  except  that  in 
the  event  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
not  certified  scope  of  office  or  employment, 
the  employee  may  at  any  time  before  trial 
petition  the  court  to  find  and  certify  that 
the  employee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  office  or  employment.  A  copy  of  the  pe- 
tition shall  be  served  upon  the  United 
SUtes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
rule  4(dK4).  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. In  the  event  the  petition  Is  filed  In  a 
civil  action  or  proceeding  pending  in  a  SUte 
court,  the  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  re- 
moved without  bond  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  wherein  it  is  pending.  Should 
the  district  court  determine  that  the  em- 
ployee was  not  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  office  or  employment,  the  action  or  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  remanded  to  the  SUte 
court. 

"(4)  Where  a  civil  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  chapter  is  precluded  because  of 
the  availability  of  a  remedy,  compensation, 
or  other  benefits  from  the  United  SUtes  as 
provided  by  any  other  law,  the  action  or 
proceeding  shall  be  dismissed  but  in  that 
event,  the  running  of  any  limiUtion  of  time 
for  commencing  or  filing  an  application  or 
claim  in  a  proceeding  for  any  other  such 
remedy,  compensation,  or  benefits  shall  be 
suspended  during  the  pendency  of  the  civil 
action  or  administrative  proceeding  under 
this  chapter. 

"(5)  Whenever  an  action  brought  against 
a  defendant  employee  In  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  substituted  as  the  party  defendant 
under  this  subsection  is  dismissed  for  failure 
first  to  present  a  claim  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  section  2675(a) 
of  this  title,  the  claim  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
timely  presented  under  section  2401(b)  of 
this  title,  if  (A)  the  claim  would  have  been 
timely  If  filed  on  the  date  the  action  against 
the  defendant  employee  was  commenced, 
and  (B)  the  claim  is  presented  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  within  sixty  days 
after  rfiwntiwfti  of  the  action.". 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  If  a  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
section  1346(b)  or  2672  of  this  title  arising 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
results  in  a  judgment  against  the  United 
SUtes  or  an  award,  compromise,  or  settle- 
ment paid  by  the  United  SUtes,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  forward  the  matter  to  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  which 
employed  the  employee  at  the  time  of  the 
act  or  omission  for  such  further  administra- 
tive Investigation  or  disciplinary  action  as 
may  be  appropriate.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2680  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilcing  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"t  2C80.  Exceptions:  elaiaia  not  ariaing  under  Uk 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  relating  to  tort  daima 
other  than  those  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes,"  in  the  flrrt 
paragraph  immediately  after  "title";  and 

(3)  by  amending  suljsectlon  (h)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  libel,  slan- 
der, misrepresenUtion,  deceit,  or  interfer- 
ence with  contract  righto.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  2680  in 
the  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  171  of  tiUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2680.  Exceptions;  claims  not  arising  under 

the  Constitution  of  the  United 

SUtes." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Chapter  171  of  title  28,  United 

SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"S  2681.    Exceptions;    claims    arising    under    tke 

Constitution  of  tlw  United  States 

"Tlie  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  sec- 
tion 1346(b)  of  this  title  which  relate  to  tort 
claims  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  not  apply  to  actions  aris- 
ing from  the  activities  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, a  Federal  land  bank,  a  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank,  or  a  bank  for  coopera- 
tives.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"2681.  Exceptions;  claims  arising  imder  the 

Constitution    of    the    United 

SUtes." 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (d) 

of  section  4116  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 

Code,  are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(e)"; 

(B)  by  striltlng  out  "person  to  whom  the 
Immunity  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
(as  descrii)ed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion)," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'em- 
ployee of  the  Veterans'  Administration"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Veterans  Administration". 

(bKl)  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 224  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  233)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(f)". 

(c)(1)  Sul>sections  (a)  through  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1089  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "person  described 
In  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "employee  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  United  SUtes 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  or  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency". 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause 
(4);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(3)  the  Governor  of  the  United  SUtes 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  In  the  case  of 
an  employee  of  the  United  SUtes  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home;  and". 
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(f )  and  (g)  of  such  section 
as  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 


(a)  through  (e)  of  sec- 
National  Aeronautics  and 
(42  D.S.C.  2458a)  are  re- 


(f)    of   such    section    is 


(f )  and  (g)  of  such  section 
as  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 


2520  of  tlUe   18.  United 

amended  by  adding  at  the 

following   new  sentence: 

^all  not  apply  to  any  civil 

igainst  an  officer  or  employ- 

SUtes  while  acting  within 

office  or  employment.". 

1810  of  title  50,  United 

amended  by  adding  at  the 

following  new  sentence: 

^lall  not  apply  to  any  civil 

tgainst  an  officer  or  employ- 

SUtes  while  acting  within 

hisloffice  or  employment." 

as  provided  in  subsec- 

aniendments  made  by  this  Act 

Ul  claims,  civil  actions  and 

per  ding  on.  or  filed  on  or  after. 

ena<  tment  of  this  Act. 

r  spect  to  any  civil  action  or 

peniUng  on  the  date  of  enact- 

pederal  employee  in  his  indi- 

the   plaintiff   may,   upon 

(A)  retain  his  right  to  a  trial 

demand  for  trial  by  jury  is 

on  the  date  of  enactment, 

I  rial  by  jury  if  the  time  for 

by  jury  pursuant  to  appli- 

expired  as  of  the  date  of 

except  that  in  any  case  in  which 

is  elected  under  this  para- 

proyisions  of  section  2674(b)  of 

by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

liquidated  damages,  shall 
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to  any  civil  action  or  pro- 

against  a  Federal  employee 

X   capacity   on   appeal,   or 

a  Federal  employee  in  his 

ity  in  a  State  court  in  which 

I  emoval  pursuant  to  section 

title  has  expired,  the  amend- 

this  Act  shall  not  apply. 

United  States  shall  be  sul>- 

defendant  employee  upon 

the  Attorney  General  that 

employee  was  acting  within 

office  or  employment  at  the 

incident  out  of  which  the  action 

arose. 

provisions  of  section  2675(a)  of 

not  apply  to  a  civil  action  or 

agiinst  a  Federal  employee  In 

Opacity  pending  on  the  date 

this  Act,  if  the  provisions  of 

were   inapplicable   to   the 

when  filed.* 
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By  Mr  HART: 
S.  634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  revltallzatlon  areas  In 
distressed  areas,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
tax  incentives  for  development  in  revi- 
tallzation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Pinan<». 
coMjnnirrY  assistanci  and  rtvitauzatioh 

ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  the  Community  Assist- 
ance Revitalization  Act  of  1983 
(CARA).  This  legislation  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  the  development  of  busi- 
nesses in  our  Nation's  distressed  com- 
munities. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  clear  that 
CARA  is  no  substitute  for  a  compre- 
hensive urban  policy,  and  I  oppose  any 
attempts  by  the  administration  to 
make  enterprise  zone  legislation  such 
a  substitute.  CARA  should  be  viewed 
as  just  one  part  of  a  con(jerted  commu- 
nity revitalization  effort  and  is  de- 
signed to  complement  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  economic  revitaliza- 
tion of  our  cities. 

A  comnmiTY-BAsn)  emtkiiprisb  zom 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  last 
year,  President  Reagan  again  ex- 
pressed the  administration's  intent  to 
propose  enterprise  zone  legislation 
this  year.  Enterprise  zone  legislation 
could  not  be  for  a  better  purpose— en- 
couraging businesses  to  locate  or 
expand  in  distressed  communities,  and 
thus  provide  jobs  for  disadvantaged 
residents  and  a  stronger,  local  econom- 
ic base— and  I  look  forward  to  vigorous 
debate  on  this  legislation.  I  strongly 
believe,  however,  there  is  a  much 
better  approach  to  enterprise  zone  leg- 
islation than  the  administration  has 
taken. 

Congressman  Parren  Mitchell  and 
I  have  been  working  on  an  innovative 
alternative  to  the  administration's 
proposal,  and  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  represents  oiu-  combined  efforts. 
Congressman  Mitchell  and  I  believe 
the  priorities  of  the  administration's 
approach  need  to  be  substantially  al- 
tered if  enterprise  zone  legislation  is  to 
meet  its  original,  stated  purpose  of 
community  revitalization. 

The  adniinistration's  approach  relies 
on  tax  incentives  to  businesses  to 
induce  them  to  invest  in  depressed 
areas.  Our  proposal  begins  with  the 
concept  of  tax  Incentives  but  goes 
beyond  the  administration  to  insure 
that  the  commimity  and  the  business 
benefit  directly  and  immediately  from 
the  CARA  program. 

We  believe  that  any  enterprise  zone 
legislation  that  emerges  from  Con- 
gress should  be  designed  so  that  the 
primary  beneficiaries  are  the  commu- 
nity residents  themselves— people,  the 
real  victims  of  distressed  communities. 
Our  bill  would  substitute  for  the  ad- 
ministration's trickle-down  approach  a 
percolate-up  approach.  Only  if  enter- 


prise zone  legislation  stresses  the 
human  side  of  the  equation— giving 
community  residents  not  dead-end, 
cheap  labor  jobs,  but  instead  a  real 
share  of  the  benefits— can  the  effec- 
tiveness and  success  of  our  community 
revitalization  efforts  be  assured. 

THI  HEED  FOR  AN  DSBAH  POUCT 

Our  cities  are  a  national  treasure. 
They  deserve  a  steadfast  Federal  com- 
mitment. Cutbacks  in  Federal  aid  by 
this  administration  have  had  and  con- 
tinue to  have  a  devesting  effect  on 
cities  and  communities  throughout 
the  country.  I  will  continue  to  oppose 
these  cuts  and  work  hard  to  promote  a 
strong  and  effective  Federal  approach 
to  urban  assistance,  housing  and 
income  security.  There  are  several  spe- 
cific steps  the  Congress  should  take 
this  year.  First,  we  should  preserve  the 
urban  development  action  grants 
(UDAG)  and  community  development 
block  grants  (CDBG)  programs  which 
have  planted  seeds  for  community  re- 
vitalization. Second,  the  Congress 
should  reauthorize  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program.  Third,  we  need  a 
long-term  commitment  to  rebuilding 
the  Nation's  Industrial  infrastructure. 
Fourth,  there  is  a  real  need  for  effec- 
tive retraining  of  displaced  workers 
and  the  long-term  unemployed.  Final- 
ly, we  have  to  recognize  that  no  city  is 
an  island  safe  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  national  economy.  The  President 
has  got  to  abandon  his  past  programs 
and  adopt  an  overall  economic  policy 
that  will  put  us  on  the  path  to  short- 
term  revitalization  and  long-term 
growth. 

THE  COlOfUmTY  ASSISTANCE  REVITALIZATIOII 
ACT  or  1983 

CARA  contains  a  number  of  compo- 
nents. On  the  business  side,  to  achieve 
job  creation  CARA  targets  tax  incen- 
tives to  minority  and  small  business- 
es—the greatest  source  of  jobs.  To  in- 
crease the  availability  of  the  front-end 
capital  necessary  as  startup  costs  for 
small  businesses,  CARA  offers  expens- 
ing, which  Is  an  immediate  deduction 
of  up  to  $10,000  for  investors  in  com- 
munity revitalization.  CARA  also  pro- 
motes establishment  of  entrepreneur- 
ship  development  centers  (EDO's)  to 
provide  the  technical,  managerial,  and 
financial  services  to  small  businesses 
in  need  of  them. 

As  stated  before,  in  order  to  best 
serve  the  long-term  interests  of  dis- 
tressed communities.  Congressman 
Mitchell  and  I  believe  community 
residents  must  have  a  major  economic 
share  in  community  businesses.  CARA 
embodies  this  belief.  To  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  competition,  and  to  help 
businesses  pool  resources,  survive  and 
remain  independent,  ownership  of 
businesses  must  be  available  to  zone 
residents.  Our  bill  provides  numerous 
incentives  for  establishing  employee 
stock  ownership  programs  (ESOP's). 
Commtinity  residents  are  also  provid- 
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ed  the  opportunity  to  influence  real 
estate  development  in  their  communi- 
ty through  the  General  Stock  Owner- 
ship Corporation  (GSOC)  already  au- 
thoriied  at  the  State  level.  Promoting 
resident  equity  in  this  way  assures  the 
community's  active  gtiiduice  of  their 
redevelopment  and  the  community's 
share  of  its  resulting  economic  bene- 
fits. 

CARA  should  not  be  seen  as  cure  for 
all  the  ills  that  plague  distressed  com- 
munities. It  can  be  an  integral  part  of 
a  comprehensive  revitalization  pro- 
gram which  our  distressed  communi- 
ties sorely  need.  As  an  innovative  al- 
ternative to  the  administration's  en- 
terprise zone  legislation  CARA  seeks 
to  draw  on  the  mutual  interests  of 
community  residents,  local  businesses, 
and  government.  It  employs  tradition- 
al conservative  economic  strategies  to 
achieve  the  traditional  liberal  goals  of 
greater  economic  democracy  and  equal 
opportunity. 

The  search  for  new  solutions  for  our 
distressed  communities  must  go  on. 
CARA  is  part  of  this  search:  it  should 
be  seen  as  another  example  of  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to 
investing  in  our  common  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  items— summary,  text,  and 
section-by-section  analysis— appear  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE;  ETC. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Community  Assistance  and  Revital- 
ization Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 
Sec.  1.  Short  title:  etc. 

TITLE  I— DESIGNATION  OP 

REvrrAUZA-noN  areas 

Sec.  101.  Revltallzatlon  area  defined:  gener- 
al rules. 
Sec.  102.  Preliminary  approval  of  designa- 
tion. 
Sec.  103.  Final  approval  of  designation. 
Sec.  104.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 
Sec.  105.  Coordination  with  other  Federal 

programs. 
Sec.  106.  Job  training  preferences. 

TITLE  II-TAX  INCENTIVES 
Subtitle  A— Definition  of  Revitalization 
Area  Business 
Sec.  201.  Definition   of   reviUllzation   area 
business. 
Subtitle  B— Incentives  for  Employee 
Ownership 
Sec.  211.  Employee  ownership  credit. 
Sec.  212.  Nonrecognition  of  gain  on  certain 
sales  of  stock  of  revitalization 
area     business     to     employee 
plans. 
Subtitle  C— Incentives  for  Investments  In 
Revltallzatlon  Areas 
Sec.  221.  Rollover  of  gain  on  the  sale  of 
property    where    reinvestment 
in   certain   revitalization   area 


business  property. 

Sec.  222.  Investment  credit  for  certain  low- 
income  rental  housing. 

Sec.  223.  Investment   credit   for   establish- 
ment of  entrepreneurial  devel- 
opment center. 
Subtitle  D— Incentives  for  Revitalization 
Area  Businesses 

Sec  231.  Credit  for  employment  of  quali- 
fied employees. 

Sec.  232.  Deduction  for  certain  income  at- 
tributable to  businesses  operat- 
ing in  revitalization  areas. 

Sec.  233.  Expense  deduction  for  revitaliza- 
tion area  business  stock  and  de- 
bentures. 

Sec.  234.  Direct  loans  under  section  7(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  revl- 
tallzatlon area  businesses. 
Subtitle  E— Expansion  of  Targeted  Jobs 
Credit 

Sec.  241.  Amendments    to    targeted    jobs 
credit. 
Subtitle  P— Effective  Date 

Sec.  251.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  revitalization 
area  GSOC. 

Sec.  302.  Definition  of  revltallzatlon  area 
GSOC 

Sec.  303.  Contributions  to  GSOC  treated  as 
charitable  contributions. 

Sec.  304.  Nonrecognition  of  the  gain  from 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  to 
a  revitalization  area  GSOC. 
TITLE  IV— ENERGY  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Increase  in  tbe  limit  on  contribu- 
tions attributable  to  principal 
payments. 

Sec.  402.  Deductibility  of  certain  dividend 
distributions  from  employee 
stock  ownership  plans  and 
qualification  for  partial  exclu- 
sion from  income. 

Sec.  403.  Certain  contributions  to  ESOP 
treated  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 

Sec.  404.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  V— EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Residential  energy  credit. 

Sec.  502.  Increase  in  energy  Investment  tax 
credit  for  revitalization  area 
businesses. 

(c)  Amendment  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(d)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  an  Important  way  to  create  jobs  in  dis- 
tressed areas  is  by  stimulating  business  ac- 
tivity there  and  creating  a  favorable  lending 
and  investment  climate;  and 

(2)  economic  development  In  a  distressed 
area  is  most  effective,  beneficial,  and  fair 
when  it  is  community  based,  undertaken 
with  the  participation  of  residents  and  with 
the  aim  of  increasing  their  economic  share 
and  stake  in  the  community. 

(e)  I»uRPOSES.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  provide  incentives  for  investors, 
lenders,  and  business  owners  to  make  more 
capital  available  to  business  enterprise,  es- 
pecially  small   firms   and   businesses   with 


broad  capiUl  ownership,  which  locate  in  dis- 
tressed areas; 

(2)  to  provide  infrastructural  support  and 
decrease  various  burdens,  including  tax  li- 
abilities, for  small  businesses.  especiaUy 
those  with  broad  capital  ownership  which 
locate  in  distressed  areas;  and 

(3)  to  provide  mechanisms  for  increasinc 
the  economic  stake  of  revitalization  area 
residents  in  their  own  community  and  its 
development,  and  for  passing  along  business 
tax  advantages  to  employees  and  residents 
through  Incentives  for  job-training,  employ- 
ee ownership,  and  resident-owned  develop- 
ment corporations. 

TITLE  I— DESIGNATION  OP 
REVITALIZATION  AREAS 

SEC  l«l.  REVrfALIZATION  AKEA  DEFINED:  GENER- 
AL RULES. 

(a)  Revitalization  Area  Defined.— Por 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "revitaliaa- 
tlon  area"  means  any  area  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  if- 

(1)  such  area  is  nominated  as  such  by  the 
State  government  (for  the  SUte  in  which 
such  area  is  located)  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
the  Treasury  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  gives  final 
approval  of  such  nomination  and  designates 
such  area  as  a  revitalization  area. 

(b)  Period  for  Which  Designation  Is  in 
Effect.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  a  revitalization  area  shall  remain  in 
effect  during  the  20-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  designation  unless  the 
Secretary  revokes  such  designation  under 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Revocation  of  designation.— The  Sec- 
retary, after  consulUtlon  with  the  officials 
described  in  subsection  (a),  may  revoke  any 
designation  of  an  area  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(A)  determines  that  the  participating  local 
government  is  not  substantially  complying 
with  the  revitalization  area  development 
plan  submitted  with  respect  to  such  area 
under  section  102(c),  and 

(B)  provides,  before  revocation,  reasonable 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
such  government. 

(c)  Period  During  Which  Designations 
BAat  Be  Made.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate areas  as  revitalization  areas  during  the 
period  beginning  on  January  1,  1984.  and 
ending  on  December  31.  1993. 

(2)  Limitation  on  nxtmber  of  areas  desig- 
nated BEFORE  1989.— For  Calendar  years  1984 
through  1988,  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
the  following  number  of  revitalization  areas: 

(A)  1984:  30. 

(B)  1985:  30. 

(C)  1986:  35. 

(D)  1987:  45. 

(E)  1988:  65. 

(d)  Nomination  by  Local  Government.— 
The  nomination  of  an  area  as  a  revitaliza- 
tion area  by  a  local  government  shall  satisfy 
the  requirement  of  subsection  (a)(1)  if  the 
State  government  has  failed  to  nominate 
such  area  under  this  section  within  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  local  govern- 
ment requested  the  State  to  so  nominate 
such  area. 

(e)  Report.— Not  later  than  the  close  of 
the  4th  calendar  year  after  the  year  during 
which  an  area  is  designated  a  revitalization 
area,  and  at  the  close  of  each  4th  calendar 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
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and  submit  to  tie  Congress  a  report  on  the 
effects  of  suci  designation  in  attracting 
hiMtn— «  provii  ang  Jobs,  and  improving  the 
welfWe  of  rcsid  ents. 
aac  lit.  rtmsn  ihaiiy  aptroval  of  dbsigna- 

THW 

(a)  Ik  Onm  ll.— The  Secretary  may  give 
preliminary  api  iroval  of  an  area  as  a  revital- 
isation  area  onl  ir  if — 

(1)  the  requrements  of  paragraphs  (1). 
(3).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  are  met  with 
respect  to  such  area, 

(2)  the  partic  patlng  local  government— 

(A)  prepares  i  revltallzation  area  develop- 
ment plan. 

(B)  has  estalilished  a  revitalization  area 
management  ai  thority.  and 

(C)  has  coniulted  residents,  businesses, 
and  quasi-publc  and  private  organizations 
(such  as  oomn  unity  development  corpora- 
tions and  resident-owned  development  cor- 
porations) loca  ed  in  such  area  with  respect 
to  such  designi  tion,  plan,  and  management 
authority,  and 

(3)  the  goverunent  nominating  such  area 
under  section  101  submits  to  the  Secretary 
such  plan  and  t  uch  other  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  ly  regulations  prescribe. 

(b)  AaiA  RsQi  nsEiaaiTS.— 

(1)  In  ODOSU..— An  area  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  t  tiis  paragraph  only  if — 

(A)  the  area  lis  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  partlcipatiiig  local  government. 

(B)  the  boun<  ary  of  the  area  is  continuous 
and  includes,  i:  feasible,  proximately  locat- 
ed vacant  or  ur  derutillzed  lands  or  buildings 
which  are  con^enienUy  accessible  to  resi- 
dents of  the  an  a. 

(C)  the  area- 

(i)  has  a  popi  ilation  which,  as  determined 
under  the  most  recent  census,  is  at  least— 

<I)  4,000  if  ai  y  portion  of  such  area  Is  lo- 
cated within  a  itandard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  (witiin  the  meaning  of  section 
103A(1)(4)<B)  o  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
greater,  or 

(11)  2,500  In  a  ay  other  case,  or 

(11)  is  an  Indit  ji  reservation  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretai  y  of  the  Interior),  and 

(D)  the  area  comprises  at  least  1  square 
mile. 

(2)  PravAsns  povniTY,  etc.— An  area 
meets  the  requ  rements  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  Secretary  (  etermines  the  area  is  one  of 
pervasive  povei  ty,  unemployment,  and  gen- 
eral distress. 

(3)  DlfEMFLOl  MKIfT,  POVERTY,  ETC.  REQUIRE- 

MKHTS.— An  an  a  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  If — 

(A)  the  aven  ge  rate  of  unemployment  in 
such  area  for  the  most  recent  18-month 
period  for  whi:h  data  are  available  was  at 
least  1  1/2  tines  the  average  national  rate 
of  unemploym*  nt  for  such  18-month  period; 

(B)  such  are)  was  a  low- income  poverty 
area  (as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  during  ts  most  recent  census); 

(C)  at  least  |60  percent  of  the  residents 


living  in  the 
percent  of  the 


iirea  have  incomes  below  80 
median  Income  of  the  resi- 


dents of  the  PI  irticipating  local  government 


(determined  ir 
section  119(b) 


the  same  manner  as  under 
Df  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974);  or 
(D)  with  resi  ect  to  such  area— 

(I)  the  popui  ition  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
tracts    n  the  area  decreased  by  10 

percent  or  moi  e  between  1970  and  1980.  and 

(II)  the  parti  :ipating  local  government  es- 
tablishes to  th^  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
tbat- 


(I)  chnmlc  abandonment  or  demolition  of 
commercial  or  residential  structures  exists 
in  the  area,  or 

(II)  substantial  tax  arrearages  of  commer- 
cial or  residential  structures  exist  in  the 
area. 

(4)  DcmiflllATIOlfS  MADI  BT  SlCRKTABT.— 

Determinations  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of — 

(A)  data  produced  by  any  Federal  agency, 
and 

(B)  data  submitted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
government  designating  the  area  (or  per- 
sons designated  by  the  govenunent)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  data  Is  rea- 
sonably accurate.  

(c)  Revitalixatioh  Akia  DxvxLOPMEirr 
Puui.— 

(1)  IH  GKHERAL-— For  purpOSCS  Of  this  ACt, 

the  term  "revltallzation  area  development 
plan"  means  a  plan  developed  by  the  par- 
ticipating local  government  which— 

(A)  provides  an  assessment  of  the  econom- 
ic and  social  conditions  of  such  area; 

(B)  specifies  development  objectives  for 
such  area  and  assigns  a  priority  to  each  de- 
velopment objective; 

(C)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
vltallzation area  management  authority 
which— 

(1)  will  implement  and  coordinate  this  Act 
with  other  local  programs,  and 

(11)  will  provide  for  the  meaningful  repre- 
sentation of  community  residents,  minority 
groups,  and  other  community  entities  in  the 
decisions  of  such  authority; 

(D)  specifies  the  powers  to  be  vested  in 
such  authority,  particularly  with  respect  to 
any  revitalization  area  GSOC  established 
under  section  301  of  this  Act; 

(E)  provides  advisory  guidelines  for— 

(i)  making  Investment  and  development 
decisions  with  respect  to  such  area,  and 

(il)  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  plan  and  of  such  invest- 
ment and  development  decisions;  and 

(F)  meets  any  other  requirements  provid- 
ed in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Neighborhood  equity.— 

(A)  In  general.— A  revitalization  area  de- 
velopment plan  shall— 

(i)  evaluate  equity  possessed,  or  available 
to  be  possessed,  by  residents  of  the  revital- 
ization area,  and 

(11)  specify  the  equity  such  residents  will 
receive  from  development  of  such  area. 

(B)  Equity.— Such  equity  may  include 
(but  shall  not  be  limited  to)— 

(i)  shares  of  stock  of  a  revitalization  area 
CtSOC  or  an  interest  in  a  business,  partner- 
ship, employee  stock  ownership  plan,  coop- 
erative, or  joint  venture  established  under 
the  revitalization  area  development  plan; 

(ii)  home  ownership  for  residents  of  such 
area  through  homesteading,  cooperatives, 
creative  financing  mechanisms,  or  any  simi- 
lar means;  and 

(ill)  public  ownership  of  property  in  such 
area. 

(3)  Employment  opportuicities;  job  train- 
ing.—A  revitalization  area  development  plan 
shall- 

(A)  evaluate  employment  opportunities  in 
the  area  designated  under  section  101, 

(B)  evaluate  employment  status,  job  skills, 
and  job,  entrepreneurial,  and  managerial 
training  needs  of  residents  in  such  area, 

(C)  evaluate  the  employment  needs,  and 
job  and  managerial  training  needs,  of  busi- 
nesses in  such  area, 

(D)  evaluate  the  existing  job,  entrepre- 
neurial, and  managerial  training  resources 
available  to  residents  and  businesses  located 
In  such  area,  particularly  from  educational 
institutions  and  community  organizations. 


(E)  specify  any  commitments  to  be  made 
by  State  and  local  governments,  educational 
institutions,  community  organizations,  and 
any  other  persons  and  organizations  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  employment,  and  job. 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  training 
needs  of  residents  and  businesses  located 
and  expected  to  locate  in  such  area. 

(4)  iNTOTlfENT    IR    SMALL,    MIHORITY,    AMD 

owmcrship-expanding  Busimssn.— A  revl- 
tallzation area  plan  shall— 

(A)  evaluate  resource  requirements,  em- 
ployment requirements,  and  management 
assistance  and  other  needs  of  small,  minori- 
ty, and  ownership-expanding  businesses  lo- 
cated in  the  area, 

(B)  evaluate  the  financial,  managerial, 
and  technical  resoiures  available  to  such 
businesses. 

(C)  identify  potential  business  opportuni- 
ties and  additional  sources  of  financial  and 
other  resources  for  such  businesses,  and 

(D)  specify  any  commitments  to  be  made 
by  State  and  local  governments  and  by  any 
other  persons  and  organizations  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  such  businesses  locat- 
ed and  expected  to  locate  in  such  area. 

(5)  Energy  etticiency.- The  revitalization 
area  development  plan  shall— 

(A)  evaluate  the  status  of  efforts  to  im- 
prove energy  efficiency  (including  efforts 
made  with  respect  to  rental  residential 
units)  in  the  area  designated  under  section 
101;  and 

(B)' specify  any  commitments  to  be  made 
(including  amending  zoning  requirements) 
by  State  and  local  governments  and  by  any 
other  persons  and  organizations  to  encour- 
age— 

(1)  energy  efficiency  within  such  area,  and 

(ii)  investment  by  residents  and  businesses 
located  or  expected  to  locate  In  such  area  in 
energy  property  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 48(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954),  renewable  energy  source  property,  in- 
sulation, and  other  energy  conserving  com- 
ponents (within  the  meaning  of  section  44C 
of  such  Code). 

(6)  Other  commitments.- A  revitalization 
area  development  plan  shall  specify  any 
commitments  to  be  made— 

(A)  of  additional  financial,  management, 
lalwr,  community,  and  other  resources  to 
the  development  of  the  designated  area, 

(B)  to  limit  residential  displacement 
which  might  result  from  the  development  of 
such  area  and,  in  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  affected  communities,  to  miti- 
gate any  problems  of  displacement  which 
are  unavoidable, 

(C)  from  the  participating  local  govern- 
ment that— 

(i)  for  each  qualified  calendar  year,  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  is- 
suance by  such  government  during  such  cal- 
endar year  of  obligations  which— 

(I)  are  industrial  development  bonds 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(b)(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  and 

(II)  are  described  in  section  103(bK6)(A) 
of  such  Code, 

shall  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  by  revl- 
tallzation area  businesses, 

(11)  in  determining  the  revitalization  area 
businesses  which  receive  proceeds  from  the 
obligations  described  in  clause  (i).  such  gov- 
ernment shall  give  preference  to  revitaliza- 
tion area  businesses  which  are  small,  minor- 
ity, or  ownership-expanding  businesses  in 
the  year  in  which  such  determination  is 
made,  and 

(ili)  if  a  revitalization  area  GSOC  is  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  such  area  under  sec- 
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tion  SOUa)  of  this  Act.  any  donaUon  of  (I)    SKiMTA«Y.-The    term    "Secretwy"  <«>  ST*"-:^^*  tf™ '^f^f'  Includes  the 

property  (other  than  public  utility  property  means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  posMsdons  of  the  United  states. 

within  the  meaning  of  section  167(1X3)  of  Development  or  his  delegate.  (b)  Sfbcial  Rum.—  ^ 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4)  located  (2)    Pahticipatiho    local    GOVBWMEirr.—  (1)  GovmiiMHrea.— If  more  than  one  gov- 

wltbln  such  area  by  such  government  will  The  term  "participating  local  government"  emment  seeks  the  designation  of  an  area  as 

be  made  to—  means,  with  respect  to  any  area  nominated  a  revitalization  area,  any  reference  to,  or  re- 

(I)  such  revitalization  area  OSOC,  or  as  a  revitalization  area,  the  local  govern-  quirement  of.  this  section  shall  aw)ly  to  all 

(II)  any    educational    organization    de-  ment  having  Jurisdiction  over  such  area.  such  governments. 

scribed  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  (3)  Ownbbship-zxpaiibinc  Busnmsn.—  (2)  Schsdulx  for  application  approval. 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  which  is  exempt  from  (A)  In  odczral.- The  term  "ownership-ex-  rrc.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 

taxation  under  subtitle  A  of  such  Code;  panding  business"  means  a  business  which  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 

(D)  to  encourage  and  assist  minority  en-  meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  shall  prescribe  regulations  providing- 
trepreneurship  and  youth  entrepreneurship  (B)    or    which    the    Secretary    determines  (A)  deadlines  for  filing  applications  for— 
within  such  area;  (under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre-  (i)  preliminary  approval  of  a  designation, 

(E)  to  maintain  and  Increase  the  availabil-  tary)  to  be  structured  or  operated  in  such  a  and 

ity    of    low-income    and    moderate-income  manner  that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  (U)  final  approval  of  a  designation,  and 

housing  within  such  area,  that  such  business  will  meet  such  require-  (B)  the  form  and  manner  in  which  such 

(F)  to  simplify  or  streamline  government  tnents  within  5  years.  applications  are  required  to  be  submitted, 
regulation    of    employers    and    employees  (B)  Rxquixzmoits.- A  business  meets  the  coordination  with  masM.  federal 
within  such  area  where  such  regulation  is  requiremenU  of  this  subparagraph  if  such  programs. 

not  dlrecUy  related  to  health  and  safety;  business  is  a  revitalization  area  business—  __^    sprrptarv  of  Houalns  and  Urban  De- 

(G)  for  investments  in  such  area  (other  (j)  which-  velooment  shall-          ^^ 

than  Investments  required  to  be  specified  a)  is  organized  and  operated  as  a  producer  d,  promote  the  coordination  of  aU  Feder- 

underparagraphs(2),(3).  (4),and(5))toIm-  cooperative,  or  al  housing,  community  and  economic  devel- 

prove  public  services;         ^,       ,      ,          „  (ii)  establishes  an  employee  sto<*  owner-  opment,  banking,  financial  assistance,  and 

(H)  from  the  participating  local  govern-  sUp  pian  (within  the  meaning  of  secUon  employment  triO^iing  programs  which  are 

ment  to  reduce  fees,  taxes,  or  other  ex-  4975(6x7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ode  of  carried  on  within  a  revitalization  area, 

penses  for  businesses  located  In  such  area  ^954)  or  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner-  -    exoedlte  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 

and  to  provide   improved  police,  fire,   or  gmp  pian  (within  the  meaning  of  secUon  ^j^    the  ronsideration  of  wwUcations  for 

public  safety  measures;  409 A  of  such  Code),  nroirrftms     described     in     Darasranh     (1) 

(I)  from  the  SUte  and  participating  local  (u,     ^hose     nonmanagerial     employees  K^f^the  ^^^oUdatlon  o^torS^r  oth- 

govemment  to  use  its  powers  of  eminent  (^thln  the  meaning  of  section  1041(cX2)  of  g^I^^^d     **'^"°*"*'°  "  "'"™ 

domain    for   any   area   GSOC    esUbltehed  such  Code)  own  at  least  35  percent  of-  ^Vl,    '     ^jde    whenever  possible    for  the 

under  section  301  of  this  Act,  except  if  the  (j,  ^^  the  case  of  a  business  which  is  a  cor-  coSoUd^tlon  of  ^ri^c  W^'  miuired 

use  of  such  powers  would  deprive  area  resi-  poration.  the  total  combined  voting  power  ~^r  ^Xm  aSSd  taWagraph  (I) 

dente  of  adequate  housing;  and  Sf  aU  classes  of  stock  of  such  corporation  ^  one^S^^^rt  subiStt^  8U<* 

(J)  from  the  State  and  participating  local  ^^tltled  to  vote,  or  the  total  value  of  aU  ^ter^S^  ^f^^l^SSiit^y  tl^e  Secn^ 

government  to  use.  to  the  maximum  extent  ^^^^  ^i  ^j  ^^,^g^^  of  stock  of  such  corpo-  J"*!         ""»»>">«  aesignaieo  oy  me  oecre- 

practicable.  revitalization  area  businesses  to  nation  or  ^^' 

provide  public  services  within  such  area.  ^jj  jj,  ^he  case  of  a  business  which  U  not  a  SEC  ia».  JOB  TRAiNrNG  preferences. 

SEC.  103.  final  approval  OF  DESIGNATION.  corporation,  the  value  of  such  business,  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  give  (ju)  which  distributes  at  least  10  percent  of  law,  the  head  of  each  Federal  depart- 
final  approval  to  the  designation  of  an  area  of  the  profits  earned  by  such  business  in  ment,  agency,  or  program  which  distributes 
under  section  101  only  if—  each  taxable  year  to  the  employees  of  such  Federal  funds  or  awards  Federal  contracts 

(1)  the  Secretary  has  given  preliminary  business  in  the  form  of  bonuses  which  are  to  any  programs,  organizations,  or  local  gov- 
approval  of  such  designation  luider  section  equal  in  amount  and  payable  to  each  em-  emments  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  job 
102,  and  ployee  of  such  business  as  a  regular  supple-  training  shaU  give  the  foUowing  preferences 

(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  particlpat-  ^,^0^  ^  salary  which  is  made  at  least  quar-  In  distributing  such  funds  and  in  awarding 
ing  local  government  has  taken  adequate  ^erly  and  such  contracts: 

measures  to  assure  fulfiUment  of  the  com-  (jy)  which,  upon  the  request  of  the  elected  (DA  preference  shall  be  given  to  any  pro- 

mltmente  made  in  the  revltallzation  area  de-  represenUtlves  of  the  employees  of  such  gram,  organization,  or  local  government  lo- 

velopment  plan.  business,   pays   all   the   expenses   Incurred  cated  In,  or  primarily  serving,  a  revltallza- 

(b)  Priority  of  Designation.— In  deciding  ^^j,  respect  to  an  audit  of  the  records  of  tion  area  over  all  other  programs,  organiza- 
whlch  designations  of  areas  should  be  given  ^^^^  business  conducted  by  an  auditor  who  tlons,  or  local  governments. 

final  approval  as  revltallzation  areas,  the  ^  selected  by  such  represenUtlves  for  the  (2)  A  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 

Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  areas—  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  prof-  programs  or  organizations  which  are  part  of 

(1)  with  the  highest  levels  of  general  dis-  j^^  earned  by  such  business.  a  job-training  plan  of  the  revltallzation  area 
tress,  and  (4)     producer     cooperative.— The     term  submitted  pursuant  to  section  102(c)(3)  over 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  participating  -producer  cooperative"  means  an  organiza-  all  other  programs  or  organizations  located 
local  government  demonstrates  the  most  tion—  '"•  o*"  primarily  serving,  such  revltallzation 
comprehensive  and  determined  conunitment  ^^^j  chartered  and  operated  on  a  coopera-  area. 

to  pursue  the  revltallzation  area  develop-  tive  basis  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  (3)  A  preference  shall  be  given  to  commu- 
ment  plan  submitted  with  respect  to  such  goods  or  services  which  are  primarily  con-  nity-based  organizations  or  entrepreneur- 
area  as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan  gumed  by  persons  other  than  the  members  ship  development  centers  (within  the  mean- 
for  community  revltallzation  of  which  the  ^j  ^^.j^  organization,  and  ing  of  section  48(rK2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
provlslons  of  this  Act  form  a  component.  (g)  qj  which  all  the  employees  of  such  or-  nue  Code  of  1954)  located  in,  or  primarily 
The  strength  of  such  commitment  and  plan  ganization  are  members.  serving,  a  revitalization  area  over  all  other 
wiU  be  judged,  in  part,  by  the  breadth  of  its  (5)  Qualified  calendar  year.— The  term  organizations  so  located  or  so  servmg  (Dui 
support  among  community  groups,  resi-  "qualified  calendar  year"  means  any  calen-  only  if  such  preference  does  not  undermme 
dente  investors,  private  organizations,  and  dar  year-  any  portion  of  the  job-trainmg  plan  of  such 
area  businesses.  (A)  which  begins  after  the  calendar  year  revltallzation  area  submitted  pursuant  to 

(c)  Additional  Considerations.- The  Sec-  in  which  the  area  is  designated  a  revitaliza-  section  102(c)(3)).       ^  „  ^      ,  _,      _ 
retary  shall  consider-  tion  area  under  this  section,  and  (b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  department. 

(1)  the  economic  ability  of  the  area  or  of  (B)  during  any  part  of  which  the  area  re-  agency,  or  program  which  distributes  Feder- 
the  participating  local  government  to  make  mains  a  revltallzation  area.  al  funds  or  awards  Federal  contracts  for  the 
the  commitments  referred  to  in  the  revital-  (6)  Revitalization  area  business.— The  purpose  of  furthering  job  traming  shaU 
Izatlon  area  development  plan  in  the  selec-  term  "revltallzation  area  business"  has  the  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
tion  process,  and  meaning     given     such     term     In     section  that  any  pro^^m,   organization    or  local 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  application  for  7701(a)(40)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  government  which  is  a  recipient  of  such 
a  designation  corresponds  to  any  State  plan  1954.  Federal  funds  or  contracts  will  give  spec^ 
for  revitalization  of  distressed  areas.  (7)  Revitalization  area  GSOC.-The  consideration  to  the  preferences  d^ribed 
SEC  104  definitions  AND  special  RULES.  term  "revltallzation  area  GSOC"  has  the  In  subsection  (a)  in  making  any  further  dls- 

Ta)   Definitions -For   purposes   of   this  meaning  given  such  term  In  section  1391(e)  tribution  of  such  funds  or  in  awardmg  any 

titl^^^  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  subcontract  under  such  contract. 
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AKKA.— For  purposes 

the  term  'revitalization 

sny  area  with  respect  to  which 

.  as  a  revitalization  area  is  in 

section  101  of  the  Community 

Revitalization  Act  of  1983. 

BCsniKss.— Any     person 


I  emplo]  ees 


Rbu  catiom.- 


I  per  on 


treated  as  a  revitalization  area 

the  average  number  of  em- 

on  a  full-time  basis) 

axable  year  is  at  least  10  per- 

than  the  average  number  of 

during  the  taxable  year  pre- 

(  esignation  of  such  area  as  a  re- 
irea. 

t.— If  the  commencement 

trade  or  business  activity  by  a 

evitalization  area  is  related  to  a 

curtailment  of  business  activity 

_  (within  the  period  beginning 

the  date  on  which  such  com- 

or  increase  occurs  and  ending  2 

luch  date)  in  a  distressed  area, 

not  be  treated  as  a  revital- 

unless— 
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.  regard  to  any  change  In  own- 
<ontrol  resulting  from  any  em- 
own  irship  plan)  during  such  3-year 


befoie 


I  person  shall 
area  business  1 
iich  I  CI 
activity 


"(E)  DisnmsxD  a«xa.— For  purpoaes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'distressed  area' 
means  an  area  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  is  an 
area  of  pervasive  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  general  distress.". 

Subtitle  B— Incentives  for  Employee 
Ownership 

SEC  :il.  EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP  CREDIT. 

(a)  III  Oehxral.— Subpart  A  of  part  rv  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowable)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  440  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  441.  EMPLOYES  OWNERSHIP  OF  REVrTAUZA- 
TION  AREA  BUSINESS. 

"(a)  IM  OzmHAL.— 

"(1)  Crkdit  aixowkd.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  corporation  which  elects  the  appli- 
cation of  this  section  for  the  taxable  year, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(2)  AMOuirr  of  chemt.— 

"(A)  Ik  oxwebai,.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of — 

"(i)  the  taxable  income  of  the  qualified 
corporation  for  such  taxable  year,  multi- 
plied by, 

"(11)  the  applicable  percentage  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(B)  Appucablz  pnicKirrAaz.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (AKii).  the  applicable 
percentage  is  the  percentage  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

"(i)  2  percent,  multiplied  by, 

"(11)  the  number  of  multiples  of  10  percent 
in  the  employee  ownership  percentage  for 
such  taxable  year.  

"(C)  Emflotxe  owhxhship  pbkcehtage.— 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BXii).  the 
employee  ownership  percentage  for  the  tax- 
able year  is  the  percentage  determined  by 
dividing— 

"(1)  the  total  number  of  shares  of  voting 
stock  of  the  qualified  corporation  owned  by, 
or  on  behalf  of.  qualified  employees  of  the 
qualified  corporation  on  the  last  day  of  such 
taxable  year,  by 

"(11)  the  total  number  of  outstanding 
shares  of  voting  stock  of  such  qualified  cor- 
poration on  the  last  day  of  such  taxable 
.year. 

"(b)  LnOTATIORS.- 

"(1)  iR  oziiKRAL.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  aUowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $S0,000. 

"(2)  CoRTROLLZD  OROUP8.— In  the  case  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations,  the 
$50,000  amount  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  reduced  for  each  component 
member  of  such  group  by  apportioning 
$50,000  among  the  component  members  of 
such  group  in  such  maimer  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'con- 
trolled group  of  corporations'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  1503(a)  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  subsections 
(aK4)  and  (eK3)(C)  of  such  section). 

"(3)  Apflicatioh  wtth  other  cREDrrs.- 
The  credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  crediU  allowable  under  a  section 
of  this  subpart  having  a  lower  number  or 
letter  designation  than  this  section,  other 
than  crediU  allowable  by  sections  31,  39, 
and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 


ter" ■I'^ii  not  Include  any  tax  treated  as  not 
imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  laat  sen- 
tence of  section  5S(a). 

"(c)  Elbctioh.— No  election  may  be  made 
by  a  corporation  under  subaectlon  (a)  if 
such  corporation  elects  the  application  of 
section  440  (relating  to  employee  stock 
ownership  credit)  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)  DzpiHinoiis.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  QuAunzD  coRPORATioii.— The  term 
■qualified  corporation'  means  a  corpora- 
tion- 

"(A)  which  is  a  revitalization  area  business 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  7701(aX40)), 
and 

"(B)  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  or  on 
behalf  of  at  least  70  percent  of  the  employ- 
ees of  such  corporation. 

"(2)  QxTAunKD  sMPLOTXE.- The  term 
'qualified  employee'  has  the  same  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  44J(dX2).". 

(b)  CORPORMIKG  AMXMOHBMTS.- 

(1)  Section  0096(b)  (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  income  tax  payments  to  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by 
striking  oui  "and  440"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "440,  and  44H". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  440  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  441.  Employee  ownership  of  revitaliza- 
tion area  business." 

SBC  nt  NONRKCOGNinON  OF  GAIN  ON  CERTAIN 
SALES  OF  STOCK  OF  REVlTAUZA'riON 
AREA  BUSINESS  TO  EMPLOYEE 
PLANS. 

(a)  IH  OEinsiiAL.— Part  HI  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  common  nontax- 
able exchanges)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  IS4I.  SALE  OF  STOCK  OF  CERTAIN  REVrTAL- 
IZA'riON  AREA  BUSINESSES  TO  EM- 
PLOYEES PLANS. 

"(a)  III  Oeheral.— No  gain  shall  be  recog- 
nized from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any 
share  of  stock  in  a  revitalization  area  busi- 
ness by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  to,  or  with— 

"(1)  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4975(eH7)), 
or  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plan,  which  invests  primarily  in  stock  issued 
by  such  revitalization  area  business,  but 
only  If  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
are  met  for  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(3)  such  revitalization  area  business,  but 
only  if  such  revitalization  area  business  is  a 
producer  cooperative. 

"(b)  Requihemxhts.— The  requirements  of 
this  subsection  are  met  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  selling  or  ex- 
changing shares  of  stock  of  a  revitalization 
area  business  during  such  taxable  year  if — 

"(1)  at  least  51  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  stock  of  such  revitaliza- 
tion area  business  sold  or  exchanged  by  the 
taxpayer  to,  or  with,  a  plan  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  during  such  taxable  year  were 
allocated  to  the  accounts  of  nonmanagerial 
employees; 

"(2)  such  plan  allocates  at  least  51  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  shares  of  stock  of 
such  revitalization  area  business  held  by 
such  plan  among  at  least  51  percent  of  the 
nonmanagerial  employees; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  exchange  of 
shares  of  stock  to  a  tax  credit  employee 
stock  ownership  plan,  all  such  shares  which 
are  allocated  to  the  accounts  of  employees 
vest  in  such  employees  within  5  years  after 
the  date  of  such  sale;  and 


"(4)  the  taxpayer  maintains  such  records 
and  provides  such  information  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  may  require  under 
regulations  in  order  to  determine  compli- 
anoe  with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(c)  DBmnxiORB.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Rbvitauzatiom  area  BPSofESS.- The 
term  'revitidization  area  btisiness'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
7701(aX40). 

"(3)  Nohmahaobrial  xMPLOYEn.— The 
term  'nonmanagerial  employee'  means  any 
employee  who  is  not— 

"(A)  an  officer  of  the  corporation,  or 

"(B)  an  employee  described  in  section 
415(cX6XBXill). 

"(3)  Producer  coopxhattvb.- The  term 
'producer  cooperative'  means  an  organiza- 
tion— 

"(A)  chartered  and  operated  on  a  coopera- 
tive t>a8is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
goods  or  services  which  are  primarily  con- 
sumed by  persons  other  than  the  members 
of  such  orguiization,  and 

"(B)  of  which  all  the  employees  of  such 
organization  are  members.". 

(b)  CoifFORMiNG  AMKKDMXirr.— The  table 
of  sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  1041.  Sale  of  stock  of  certain  revital- 
ization area  businesses  to  em- 
ployee plans.". 

Subtitle  C— Incentives  for  Investments  in 
Revitalization  Areas 

SEC  BI.  ROLLOVER  OF  GAIN  ON  THE  SALE  OF 
PROPERTY  WHERE  REINVESTMENT  IN 
CERTAIN  REVrrALIZA'nON  AREA 
BUSINESS  PROPERTY. 

(a)  IH  Gekkral.— Part  III  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  common  nontax- 
able exchanges)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 

-SBC  I»42.  ROLLOVER  OF  GAIN  ON  THE  SALE  OF 
PROPERTY  WHERE  REINVESTMENT  IN 
CERTAIN  REVITAUZAHON  AREA 
BUSINESS  PROPERTY. 

"(a)  Ik  Oekxral.— <3ain  shaU  be  recog- 
nized on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  of 
the  taxpayer  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
amount  of  gain  realized  from  such  sale  or 
exchange  exceeds  the  cost  of  qualified  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  taxpayer  within  the 
qualified  period. 

"(b)  QuAUFixD  Property.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  Ik  gekeral.— The  term  'qualified 
property'  means— 

"(A)  any  tangible  personal  property  or 
real  property  which  is  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer after  the  designation  of  an  area  as  a 
revitalization  area  and  which  is  used  pre- 
dominantly by  the  taxpayer  in  such  revital- 
ization area  in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business, 

"(B)  any  real  property  located  in  a  revital- 
ization area  which  was  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer after  the  designation  of  an  area  as  a 
revitalization  area  and  which  was  used  pre- 
dominantly by  the  taxpayer  in  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business,  and 

"(C)  any  share  of  stock  of  a  corporation  or 
Interest  in  a  partnership  or  other  entity  if. 
for  the  most  recent  taxable  year  of  such 
entity  ending  before  the  date  of  acquisition 
of  such  interest,  such  entity  is  a  small  revi- 
talization area  business. 

"(2)  Small  revitauzatiok  area  busi- 
kbss.— The  term  'small  revitalization  area 
business'  means  a  revitalization  area  busi- 
ness (as  defined  in  section  7701(aK40))  the 
average  annual  gross  receipts  of  which  for 
the  3-taxable  year  period  ending  with  the 


taxable  year  do  not  exceed  $4,000,000.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
rules  of  aection  474(cXl)  shaU  apply. 

"(3)  QVALinBD  bmplotbbb.— 

"(A)  Ik  oEmouL.- The  term  'quallfled  em- 
ployee' means  an  individual- 

"(i)  who  is  described  in  subparagraph  (B), 
and 

"(11)  who  performs  at  least  50  percent  of 
his  services  during  any  period  for  which  any 
computation  is  being  made  under  this  sec- 
tion within  a  revitalization  area. 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  further  Identify  in- 
dividuals described  in  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Special  rbquirxmrrts.- An  individ- 
ual described  in  this  subparagn4>h  is  an  in- 
dividual who,  immediately  prior  to  becom- 
ing employed  by  the  revitaUzatlon  area  busi- 
ness— 

"(1)  had  been  unemployed  for  at  least  10 
weeks  and  was  economically  disadvantaged, 

"(11)  had  a  family  Income  which  did  not 
exceed  the  lower  living  standard  Income 
level  (exclusive  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  all  Federal.  SUte.  and  local 
income-tested  or  needs-tested  public  pay- 
ments). 

"(ill)  was  (or  whose  family  was)  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
vided under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

"(Iv)  was  (or  whose  family  was)  receiving 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
under  Utle  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or 

"(V)  was— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  individuals  other  than 
handicapped  individuals  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  72(m)),  between  14  years  of 
age  and  22  years  of  age,  and 

"(II)  economically  disadvantaged  (or  was  a 
member  of  a  family  which  was  economically 
disadvantaged)  and  required  additional  edu- 
cation, training,  or  Intensive  counseling  and 
related  assistance  in  order  to  secure  and 
hold  meaningful  employment,  participate 
successfully  in  regular  school  work,  qualify 
for  suitable  training  programs,  or  satisfy 
Armed  Forces  requirements. 

"(C)     EcOKOmCALLY    DISADVAKTAOKD.— The 

term  'economically  disadvantaged'  means  a 
person  who— 

"(i)  receives  (or  Is  a  member  of  a  family 
which  receives)  cash  welfare  paymente 
under  a  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  welfare  pro- 

"(11)  is  a  member  of  a  famUy  which  had  a 
family  Income  during  the  6-month  period 
prior  to  employment  with  the  revitalization 
area  business  which  would  have  qualified 
such  family  for  such  cash  welfare  payments, 

"(ill)  has  (or  is  a  member  of  a  family 
which  has)  received  a  total  family  income 
for  the  6-month  period  prior  to  employment 
with  the  revitalization  area  business  (exclu- 
sive of  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  payments)  which,  in  relation  to 
family  size,  was  not  in  excess  of  the  higher 
of- 

"(I)  the  poverty  level  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  esUblished  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or 

"(II)  60  percent  of  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard income  level, 

"(iv)  Is  a  foster  child  on  behalf  of  whom 
State  or  local  government  payments  are 
made,  or 

"(V)  in  cases  permitted  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  is  a  handicapped  Individual 
living  at  home  or  is  an  individual  who  is  in- 
stitutionalized or  receiving  services  in.  or  is 


a  client  of.  a  sheltered  workshop,  prison, 
homital.  or  similar  institution,  or  in  commu- 
nity care. 

"(D)  Familt.— The  term  'family'  means— 

"(1)  an  individual  and 

"(11)  all  dependents  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  152)  claimed  by  such  individual 
on  such  individual's  income  tax  return  for 
the  taxable  year  prior  to  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  individual  became  employed  by 
the  revitalization  area  business. 
If  an  individual  is  claimed  as  a  dependent  on 
the  Income  tax  return  of  another  individual, 
such  individual  shall  be  treated  as  a  member 
of  such  other  individual's  family. 

"(E)  Lower  livikg  stakdard  ikcomx 
LBVEu— The  term  'lower  living  standard 
income  level'  means  that  Income  level  (ad- 
Justed  for  regional,  metropolitan,  urban, 
and  rural  differences  and  family  size)  deter- 
mined annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
based  upon  the  most  recent  lower  living 
family  budget  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(F)  Ukemplotkd  persok.- The  term  'im- 
employed  person'  means— 

"(1)  persons  who  are  without  Jobs  and 
who  want  and  are  available  for  work  or 

"(11)  persons  who  are— 

"(I)  institutionalized  in,  or  who  have  been 
released  from,  a  prison,  hospital,  or  similar 
institution,  or  are  clients  of  a  sheltered 
workshop;  or 

"(11)  adults  who  receive,  or  whose  families 
receive,  supplemental  security  Income  or 
money  payments  piursuant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I,  IV.  X.  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  or 

"(ill)  persons  working  in  Jobs  providing  in- 
sufficient income  to  support  their  families 
without  welfare  assistance. 
The  determination  of  whether  persons  are 
without  Jobs  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  defining  persons  as  unemployed,  but  such 
criteria  shall  not  be  applied  differently  on 
account  of  a  person's  previous  employment. 

"(4)  Special  rules  for  low  ikcomz  rektal 
property.— 

"(A)  Ik  okkeral.— In  the  case  of  property 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

"(i)  such  property  shall  be  treated  as 
qualified  property,  and 

"(11)  ownership  of  such  property  shall  be 
treated  as  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  a  revitalization  area. 

"(B)  Property  to  which  paragraph  ap- 
PUBS.- Property  is  described  in  this  sut)- 
paragraph  if  such  property— 

"(i)  U  section  1250  property  described  In 
clauses  (i),  (U).  (Hi),  or  (iv)  of  section 
1250(aXlXB),  or  similar  property  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urtan 
Development, 

"(11)  is  located  in  a  revitalization  area,  and 

"(ill)  was— 

"(I)  constructed  after  the  area's  designa- 
tion as  a  revitalization  area,  or 

"(II)  rehabillUted  after  such  designation 
and  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  was  at 
least  $10,000  per  unit  with  respect  to  each 
project  (or  $3,000  per  unit  if  such  project 
was  financed  from  a  SUte  or  local  agency 
and  such  agency  certifies  that  no  person  is 
in  default  with  respect  to  such  financing  at 
the  time  of  the  rehabiliUtion).    

"(5)  Property  remaiks  qualipieo  after 
revitalizatiok  area  desigkatioh  ceases  TO 
apply.— 

"(A)  Ik  gekeral.- The  treatment  of  prop- 
erty as  qualified  property  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  terminate  when  the  designa- 
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"(12)  In  determining  the  period  for  which 
the  taxpayer  has  held  property,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  resulted  under  section  1042  in 
nonrecognltion  of  any  part  of  the  gain  on 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  any  other  property, 
there  shall  be  included  the  period  during 
which  such  other  property  was  held  by  such 
taxpayer  prior  to  such  sale  or  exchange." 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1245(b)  (relat- 
ing to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  de- 
preciable assets)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  1033"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
1033.  or  1042". 

(5)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1250(d)  (relat- 
ing to  gain  from  disposition  of  certain  de- 
preciable realty)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  1033"  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  1033,  or  1042",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  1042(a)"  after  "sec- 
tion 1033(a)(2)"  in  subparagraph  (C)(ii). 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6212(c)  (relat- 
ing to  notice  of  deficiency)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Deficiency  attributable  to  gain  on 
sale  of  property,  see  section  1042(e)." 

(7)  Section  6504  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(13)  Gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property,  see  section  1042(e)." 

(C)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  c  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  1041  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  1042.  Rollover  of  gain  on  the  sale  of 
property  where  reinvestment 
in  certain  revitalizatlon  area 
business  property." 

SEC.  to.  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN  LOW 
INCOME  RENTAL  HOUSING. 

(a)  Definition  op  Section  38  Property.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  48(a)  (defining  sec- 
tion 38  property)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (G) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or"  and  by 
adding  immediately  after  subparagraph  (G) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  property  described  in  section 
1042(bK4KB)." 

(b)  Lodging  Exception.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  48(a)  (relating  to  property  used  for 
lodging)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ',  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  property  described  in  section 
1042(b)(4HB)." 

(C)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  December  31,  1983,  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  contained  in  section  48(m)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  223.  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  FOR  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  ENTREPRENEURIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CENTER. 

(a)  Amount  of  (Credit.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  46(a)  (relating  to  the  amount  of  the 
investment  credit)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (A), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (Iv)  of  subparagraph  (a)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  and", 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(A)  the  following  new  clause: 


"(V)  in  the  case  of  an  entrepreneurial  de- 
velopment center,  the  entreprenetulal  de- 
velopment percentage.",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Entheprehiurial  developmirt  per- 
centage.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  entrepreneurial  development  percent- 
age is  10  percent." 

(b)  Limitations.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
46  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph:  

"(8)  Limitation  on  credit  for  entrepre- 

NET7RIAL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS.— The  aggre- 
gate amount  allowable  to  any  taxpayer  of  so 
much  of  the  credit  allowable  under  section 
38  which  is  attributable  to  the  application 
of  the  entrepreneurial  development  percent- 
age shall  not  exceed  $750,000." 

(2)  Allocation  of  limitation  amount.- 
Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  section  46(a)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Married  individuals.- In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  - 
return— 

"(A)  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  '$12.500"  for  '$25,000'  each 
place  it  appears,  and 

"(B)  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  ■$375,000'  for  $750,000'. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse 
of  the  taxpayer  has  no  qualified  Investment 
for,  and  no  unused  credit  carryback  or  car- 
ryover to,  the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse 
which  ends  with  or  within  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  year. 

"(6)  Controlled  groups.— In  the  case  of  a 
controlled  group  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1563(a))— 

"(A)  the  $25,000  amount  specified  under 
paragraph  (3),  and 

"(B)  the  $750,000  amount  specified  under 
paragraph  (8), 

shtUl  each  be  reduced  for  each  component 
member  of  such  group  by  apportioning  each 
such  amount  (separately)  among  the  compo- 
nent members  of  such  group  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe." 

(c)  Definition  of  Entrepreneurial  De- 
velopbjent  CENTER.— Section  48  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (r)  as  sub- 
section (s),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (q)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(r)  Entrepreneurial  Development  Center.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  entrepreneurial  development 
center'  means  a  facility  which— 

"(A)  is  located  within  an  area  with  respect 
to  which  a  designation  as  a  revitalizatlon 
area  is  in  effect  under  section  101  of  the 
Community  Assistance  and  Revitalizatlon 
Act  of  1983; 

"(B)  is  placed  in  service  within  24  months 
after  the  date  on  which  such  revitalizatlon 
area  was  so  established: 

"(C)  is  privately  owned  and  operated  for 
profit; 

"(D)  provides  advice  to  revitalizatlon  area 
businesses  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7701(a)(40))  regarding  management  tech- 
niques, financing,  taxation,  marketing,  job 
training,  and  other  matters  of  concern  to 
such  businesses; 

"(E)  maintains  a  professional  staff  which 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(D); 

"(F)  employs  at  least  one  employee  or  con- 
sultant who  possesses  demonstrated  exper- 
tise in  handling  the  legal,  managerial,  and 
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financial  needs  of  buslnesKS  having  diffuse  ""  at  the  end  of  such  The  appUcable  percent-  "(2)  any  amount  received  by  such  ^*^^- 
^^\!^^^\l^^^t^^^i^^  t««b»«  "•"  •"«=»»  •«•»*  er  during  such  taxable  year  as  Interest  on 
ownerahlp  such  as  cooperatlvea.  employee  en,p,ojree  tu>  been  .ny  mortgage,  loan,  or  other  financing 
owned  companies,  coiporationa  which  em-  employed  by  the  ^^„  xian  refinancing)  provided  by  such 
ployee  stock  ownership  plans  (within  the  bu«ine«for.  taxpayer  to  such  revitalizatlon  area  busincM 
meaning  of  section  4»76<eX7))  or  tax  credit  Less  than  l^^--":  —  "^-"i""—"  J5  for  direct  use  by  such  business  In  the  pro- 
employee  stock  ownership  plans,  and  real-  At  east  1  year  but  as  than  2  yws..  m  ^  ,  ^  ^^  ^^e  provision  of  serv- 
dent  owned  companies;  At  ^^  3  vl^  but  1^  ISS  4  ySJS "         W  k^.  within  I  revitalizatlon  area. 

"(G)  provides  physical  resources  which  ^tlt'i!^„^,  ?^"  ""* '^  ^'**"  * '^  o  "(b)  Appucable  PERCENTAGE.-For  pur- 
meet  the  needs  of  businesses  in  the  revital-  •  years  or  more •;^"Z ■■rZZ";^^™.    '  poses  of  this  sectlon- 

izatlon  area  and  which  may  Include,  but  are        "<c)  Application  With  Ootdr  Cudto.--  ,.^^^  ^  CBN«RAL.-The  appUcable  percent- 

not  limited  to.  machinery,  computer  serv-  The  credit  ^^"^^  .^^  »^"°°J*' »S  «««  «hall  be  determined  with  respect  to  the 

ices,  laboratories,  and  office  space:  ^°^  exceed  the  tax  l™P9»elJ'y  J'J^^'^^'P^^  revitalizatlon  area  business  from  which  the 

^H)  consults  With  the  local  government  "/X^*^LS  ^defJ  Sutton  oT?hte  taxpayer  received  amounU  described  In  sub- 

which  sought  designation  of  such  revltaliza-  SSiSS^haSkH'To^J??  n^^^r  o^^  r^V"  ""'  ^  ^''^'^  "'''^  '''"  '°"°'^ 

tion  area  as  to  the  needs  of  the  businesses  ,jestoation  than  this  section,  other  than  table: 

located  In  such  revitalizatlon  area;  and  credits  allowable  by  sections  31.  39,  and  43.  ■u  »uch  bualneas's  quali-   The  applicable  percent- 

"(l)  charges  a  fee  described  in  paragraph       ..(^jj  (yj^asL  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  fled    employee   per-        see  is: 

(2)  to  businesses  using  the  services  provided  ^hls  section-  centage  for  the  cai- 

by  such  center.                                                         "(D  Revitalization  area  EMPLOYEE.-The  t^„/^thmth? 

"(2)   FEES.-An   entrepreneurial   develop-  term  revltalizaUon  area  employee'  means  a  taxpayer's     tutabie 

ment  center  may  determine  the  amount  of  qualified  employee  (within  the  meaning  of  ^^^  ^^. 

any  fee  charged  for  the  services  such  center  secUon  1042(bX3))  who  Is  hired  by  the  revl-     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^q o 

provides,  but  such  fee—  talizatlon  area  business  after  the  later  of-        ^^  j^^^g^  g^  ^ut  less  than  40 20 

"(A)  shall  not  exceed  the  fees  charged  for       "(A)  the  date  on  which  such  revltallTatlon    ^^  j^^^^  ^^  (j^  j^g,  jjj^jj  50 30 

similar  services  of fered  In  the  metropolitan  area  business  begins  the  active  conduct  ol  a    ^t  least  50  but  less  than  60 40 

area  in  which  such  center  is  located,  and  trade   or   business   wlthm   a   revitalizatlon    go^rmore M- 

"(B)  shall  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  *^^°^.     ^  ^^          w,  ^  any  area  in  which  "(2)    Qualified    employee    percentage.- 

to  the   operating  costs   incurred  by  such  3  J^^r^^j^STtion  area  bustoess  U  actively  The  term    qualified  employee  percentage' 

center  in  providing  such  services."  engBgVd  to  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busl-  means,  with  respect  to  a  revitalizaUon  area 

(d)  Special  Rule  Preventing  Recapture  IJ^  ^^  designated  a  revitalizatlon  area  business,  the  percentage  of  all  employees  of 
Merely  Because  of  Termination  of  Revi-  .^^^^^^  section  101  of  the  Community  Assist-  such  business  for  the  calendar  year  who  are 
talization    Area    STATES.-Sectlon    47    Is  ^^  ^^  Revitalizatlon  Act  of  1983).  qualified  employees  (within  the  meaning  of 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  ^^^  employee    section  44J(dK2)).  

fouowlng  new  subsection:  with  resS  ^  whose  wages  cre<Ut  hai  b^n  "(O  D*"""?°"i,":?  Special  RuLE.-Por 

"(e)  No  R«:apture  Where  Termination  ^^.^^der  section  44B  to  the  employer  '"^J^4^i^^^'■'^-^^^A^l>X  shall  be 

OF    REVITALIZATION    AREA    DESIGNATION  -  ,„,  ^^e  taxable  year  or  any  prior  taxable  '  ^d^^^pT^ee  of  a  ^SitStio^ 

Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  by         ._  treated  as  an  employee  01  a  reviuaiiaiwou 

regulations,  credit  shaU  not  be  recaptured  ^'^^i,  r^talization  area  BUSiNESS.-The  »««■  ^^^ZJ^^^'XxoZ^^lxl 

under  this  section  merely  because  an  area  term  'revitalizatlon  area  business'  has  the  f,"^^^^^? "J,^^  dS   the   90^y 

ceases  to  be  designated  as  a  revitalization  meaning     given     such     term     in     section  ^'^„|^'^t  tS  do«^fLch  calendJ 

area."  7701(aX40).  vpa.r 

(e)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendmente  '(3)  Revitauzation  AHEA.-The  term  revl-  '^2>  Rfvitalization  area -The  term  revl- 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods  talizatlon  area'  means  an  area  with  respert  ^^'.^^^^"^^area  ^th^pect 
after  December  31.  1983.  under  rules  similar  to  which  a  desi^atlon  ^  »  ;;«Y'f^"°"  ^Twch  Tdestoatlon  as  a  revltalizaUon 
to  the  rules  contained  in  section  48(m)  of  area  Is  to  effect  vmder  section  101  of  the  ^  effect  under  section  101  of  the 
the  internal  Revenue  code  of  1954.  St^'J^w    ^^^               Revitalizatlon  ^^^^j^^  Assistance  and   Revitalizatlon 

Subtitle  D-Incentlves  for  RevltalizaUon           ..(g)  electioh.-No  election  may  be  made  Act  of  1983.  ,xt=tw«k     Th^ 

Area  Businesses  ^^der  subsection  (a)  for  the  Uucable  year  If  .'^'.^^'l^^I^l^^^^^'^^ 

SEC  2,1.  CREDrr  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  QCAUnED  the  ^axpayc' Is  allow^  a  d«^^^^^^^  ^^L.^^'%Tn"'sucT'te™"Ty  "^^ 

EMPLOYEES.  scctlon  196  for  such  taxable  year.  r701Xa)(40) 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of       (b)  ^o"™"*™"  A*m™«NTS.-  appucation  of  SEcnoN.-The  provl- 

subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred-  Jl)  ^*  ^f'^ifJ^l^^L^  ?  of  chK  1  is  sions  of  this  section  shaU  only  apply  to- 

Its  allowable)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  S^„5L  bv^Kaft^r  the  It^m  rela^  "(D    amounte    described    In    subsection 

«5cUon  441  the  foUowlng  new  secUon:  w  ^  St?on^?h^  f ouSi^new  ^^  (aHl)  which  are  received  after  the  date  on 

-SEC  44i.  CREDIT  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  ?^'°4«  Mt   or  emploS  of  Certain  which  the  area  is  designated  a  reviU^ion 

REVITALIZATION  AREA  EMPLOYEES.        "^'^       revitalizatlon  area  employees."  "^f  "««1«'"  ^"°"  ,1°^  °V«n   APt^ToM 

••(a)  IN  GENERAL.-In  the  case  of  a  revital-       (2)  Section  6096(b)  (relating  to  deslgna-  Assistance  and  ^f^f^^'°"^^  ^^JJ 

izaUon  area  business  which  elects  the  appU-  tion  of  Income  tax  payments  to  PresldenUal  «^^Jf  *^^„^"^^,'^^'!^rin    iT^^tton 

cation  of  Uils  section,  there  shaU  be  allowed  Election  Campaign  Fund)  Is  anjenc^ed  by  2  J^o^^  rSHuring  th?^S 

as  a  credit  against  the  Ux  Imposed  by  this  striking  out  "and  441"  and  inserting  In  lieu  ^j^^^^g^p^^^'h  Q)^  which  ire  at- 

chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  thereof   *«•  »fif  **!•„  „_^,-,  ,^„„„„  .-  tributable  to  financing  provided  during  such 

equal  to  the  aggregate  qualified  compensa-  SEC  2J2.  ^^'^^^^T^\J^^fi^g^^l^j.  period, 

tion  paid  to  all  revitalizaUon  area  employees                      SST^^ICiSI^rI^  ^(e)  Cross  Reference.- 

of  such  business  during  the  taxable  year.                         o™™ai  -Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  'For  coordination  with  credit  for  certain 

"(b)  Qualified  CoMPENBAHON.-For  pur-     o/*<i^"  ^f^elating  to  Itemized  deduc-  amounts  to  which  this  secUon  applies,  see 

poses  of  this  section-                                        ..         ^      individuals  and  corporations)  Is  section  441(e).".  .r-w     »  wi 

"(1)  In  0ENERAL.-The  term  'qualified  com-    ^Sfndwl  by  iddlnratThe  end  thereof  the  (b)  Conforming  Aj«NDMENT^-The  Uble 

pensatlon'  means,  with  respect  to  any  revi-    ^^^  newiection-  ^l  sections  for  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 

talizatlon  area  employee,  an  amount  equal    "^  i^^deduction  wvl  certain  income  at-  Chapter  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

to  the  applicable  percentage  of  the  aggre-      ""*"  "*     tributablb     to     revitalization  thereof  the  foUowmg  new  item: 

gate  compensation  paid  by  the  reviUllzaUon                      areas.  "Sec.  196.  Deduction  for  certam  income  at- 

area  business  to  such  employee  during  the       ..(a,  qkneral  RuLE.-There  shall  be  al-  tributable      to      revitalizaUon 

taxable  year  of  such  business.                            lowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  an  areas.  . 

"(2)  APPUCABLE  PERCENTAGE.-The  appllca-     amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  sec  233.  expense  DEDUCnoNTO^^ 

ble  percentage  shall  be  determined  with  re-    of  the  sum  of-                                ^^  "ona^a  business  stock  and  de- 

ria^ame^7eronir"vlSJSorJlI    .^'^^  .^^'^l^lfJ'^Z^T^^.  ^."^  ^^^-^^^^^^^1 

ST^^rinLordancewiththefoUowlng    --- ^^''J^,- ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  tSSl^S^'^^s^^^ri^^nS^ 
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by  MkUnc  ftt  t4e  end  thereof  the  following 

newaectlon: 

-SBCim. 
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_  DBDUCnON  FOR  RSVITAUZA- 
AUA  BUSMESS  STOCK  AND  DE- 


"(a)  Ik  OnnxAL.— For  purpoaes  of  this 
■ubtitle.  unouits  actually  pdd  during  the 
taxable  year  by  a  natural  person  or  partner- 
ship of  such  p(  rsons,  in  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  small  revitallaatlon  area  business 
stock  or  deben  ures  shall  be  deductible  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  taxable  income 
for  that  year. 

"(b)  IfAxncui  I  Amouitt  por  Aht  Taxablx 
YiAR.— The  ma  dmum  amount  allowable  as 
a  deduction  un  ler  subsection  (a)  to  the  tax- 
payer for  the  t  ucable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000  <$30.00(  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
under  section  0 113). 

"(c)  RuLXS  n  H  Purchases.— POr  purposes 
of  this  section,  purchases  imder  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  de  med  to  have  been  made  on 
the  last  day  ol  a  taxable  year  if  the  pay- 
ment Is  on  acco  iint  of  such  taxable  year  and 
is  made  not  lal  er  than  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  filing  of  the  return  (or  such 
taxable  year  (L  icluding  extensions  thereof). 

"(d)  Small  R  evitalixatioii  Area  Business 
Stock  ahd  D«  fnrruRES.— Por  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)        RevIT,  UXATlOll        AREA        RUSIltESS 

STOCK.— The  term  'revitalization  area  busi- 
ness stock'  mes  as  common  stock  issued  by  a 
qualified  revits  lization  area  business  Issuer. 

"(2)  RXTTTAU  UTIOM  AREA  BUSIKESS  DEREM- 

TUHE.— The  tern  Tevitallxation  area  busi- 
ness debenture!  means  a  written  debt  instru- 
ment issued  t^  a  qualified  revitalization 
area  business  i^uer  which— 

"(A)  is  a  gen4  ral  obligation  of  such  Issuer. 

"(B)  bears  in  erest  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  rate  prescr  bed  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  483<CK  1KB). 

"(C)  has  a  fix  !d  maturity. 

"(3)  QUAUniD  RXVITALIZATIOH  AREA  BUSI- 
mSS  ISSUER.- 

"(A)  Ik  oekes  u-— The  term  'qualified  revi- 
talization area  business  issuer'  means  a  revi- 
talization area  I  business  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  7701(a)(40i)— 

"(i)  the  avertge  annual  gross  receipts  of 
which  for  the  l-taxable  year  period  ending 
with  the  taxible  year  do  not  exceed 
$4,000,000. 

"(U)  which  has  no  securities  outstanding 
which  are  subjfct  to  regulation  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Excli|uige  Commission  at  the  time 
of  issuance  of  Ijhe  enterprise  stock  or  deben- 
tures. 

"(ill)  which  cl  iuing  the  period  of  its  5  most 
recent  taxable  years  ending  before  the  date 
on  which  enterprise  stock  or  debentures 
were  issued,  de  -ived  more  than  SO  percent  of 
its  aggregate  {ross  receipts  from  sources 
other  than  roy  Uties.  rents,  dividends,  inter- 
est annuities  md  sales  and  exchanges  of 
stocks  or  secur  ties. 

Por  purposes  (if  clause  (i).  the  niles  of  sec- 
tion 474(cKl)  s  laU  apply. 

"(B)  CoKTROi  LEO  GROUPS.— Por  purposes  of 
determining  under  subparagraph  (A)  the 
outstanding  st  ck  or  debentures  of — 

"(i)  a  memi  ter  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corpt  rations  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1563  [a)  except  that  'more  than  50 
I  >e  substituted  for  'at  least  80 
place   It  appears   in  section 


percent'  shall 
percent'   and 
15«3(aKl)).  an! 
"(ii)  a  memper 


of  a  group  of  trades  or 


bu^en  whici  i  are  under  common  control 
as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  SecreU  ry  which  are  based  on  princi- 
ples similar  t<  >  the  principles  which  apply 
under  clause  (I  >, 


the  outstanding  enterprise  stock  or  deben- 
tures of  all  members  of  such  group  shall  be 
taken  into  account. 
"(C)  Security  surject  to  rsoulatiok  ry 

THE     SaClTRITIES     AKS     EXCHAKOE     COMKIS- 

siOK.— Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (AXli). 
a  security  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  is  a  securi- 

ty- 

"(i)  registered  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change under  section  12(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1034. 

"(11)  registered  or  required  to  be  registered 
under  section  12(g)  of  such  Act  (or  which 
would  be  required  to  be  so  registered  except 
for  the  exemptions  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (H)  of  such  section):  or 

"(ill)  issued  by  a  company  subject  to  the 
reporting  requirements  of  section  15(g)  of 
such  Act. 

"(e)  Special  Provisioks.— 

"(1)  LnOTATIOKS  OK  AMOUKT  OF  DEDUC- 
TIOK.— If— 

"(A)  revitalization  area  business  stock  or 
debentures  were  Issued  in  exchange  for 
property. 

"(B)  the  basis  of  such  stock  or  debenture 
in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer  is  determined 
by  reference  to  the  basis  in  his  hands  of 
such  property,  and 

"(C)  the  adjusted  basis  (for  determining 
the  deduction)  of  such  property  immediate- 
ly before  the  exchange  exceeded  its  fair 
market  value  at  such  time, 
then  in  computing  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion to  which  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  basis  of 
such  stock  or  debenture  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amoimt  equal  to  the  excess  described  in 
subparagraph  (C). 

"(2)  MiKiMUM  HOLDiKG  PERIOD.- Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  revitalization  area  business  stock  or  de- 
bentures shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  Income 
to  the  extent  of  the  deduction  allowed 
under  this  section  if  such  sale  occurs  before 
the  close  of  the  3-year  period  Ijeginnlng  on 
the  date  of  purchase. 

"(3)  Deductiok  por  origikal  purchaser.- 
Taxpayers  acquiring  revitalization  area 
business  stock  or  debentures  other  than 
from  a  qualified  revitalization  area  business 
issuer  or  its  selling  agent  shall  not  be  enti- 
tled to  a  deduction  under  this  section. 

"(4)  Basis  reduction.- The  basis  of  any 
stock  or  debenture  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  which  a  deduction  was  allowed 
under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  so  allowed." 

"(b)  Clerical  Amerdmert.- The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IV  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  1257.  Expense  deduction  for  revitaliza- 
tion area  business  stock  and  de- 
bentures." 

SEC.  234.  DIRECT  LOANS  UNDER  SECTION  7(a)  OF 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  TO  REVI- 
TALIZATION AREA  BUSINESSES. 

Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  Sec  836)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  at  least  (SO  million  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  to  be  appropriated  for 
new  direct  loan  obligations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  obligated  with  small 
business  concerns  located  in  revitalization 
areas  as  defined  by  Sec.  101  of  the  Commu- 
nity Assistance  Revitalization  Act  of  1983." 


Subtitle  E— Expansion  of  Targeted  Jobs 
Credit 

SEC     «1.     AMENDMENTS     TO     TARGETED     JOBS 
CREDIT. 

(a)  IKCREASE  IK  AMOmiT  OP  WAOES  TaKEH 

Ikto  Accoukt.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
51(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1»84 
(relating  to  only  first  $8,000  of  wages  per 
year  taken  into  account)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$8,000"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

(b)  Repeal  op  Termihatiok.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  51(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
termination)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  SuRSECTioK  (a).— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  wages 
paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  SuHSECTioK  (b).— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  P— Effective  Date 

SEC.  ZSl.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  E>ecem- 
ber  31. 1983. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP  PROVISIONS 

SEC    Ml.    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    REVITAUZATION 
AREAGSOC 

(a)  Revttalizatioh  Area  GSOC  Plakkiko 
Board.- 
(1)  Establishmeht  op  board.— 

(A)  In  gekeral.— Within  180  days  after  a 
revitalization  area  Is  designated  under  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act,  the  local  government 
having  jurisdiction  over  such  revitalization 
area  shall  hold  an  election  to  select  at  least 
S  individuals  from  among  eligible  candidates 
to  serve  as  the  revitalization  area  OSOC 
planning  board. 

(B)  Number  of  memsers:  classes.— The 
local  government  which  sought  designation 
or  the  revitalization  area  shall  determine 
the  number  of  seats  which  will  comprise  the 
revitalization  area  GSOC  planning  board. 
The  number  of  seats  on  the  board  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  be  less  than  5.  Such  local  government 
shall  divide  the  number  of  seats  on  such 
board  into  classes  and  assign  a  length  of 
term  to  each  seat.  The  classes  established 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  provide 
a  mechanism  which  insures  that,  if  such 
board  becomes  a  revitalization  area  OSOC 
board  of  directors  imder  subsection  (c)(1),  at 
least  one-third  of  all  seats  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  such  revitalization  area  GS(X; 
shall  be  open  for  election  every  2  years. 

(C)  Ballots.— The  names  of  all  Individuals 
who— 

(I)  are  eligible  candidates  (determined 
without  regard  to  subparagraph  (D)(ili)), 
and 

(II)  secure  a  number  of  signatures  speci- 
fied by  the  local  government  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  revitalization  area, 

shall  appear  on  the  ballot.  Such  ballot  shall 
indicate  the  length  of  the  term  of  office  as- 
signed to  the  seat  for  which  each  eligible 
candidate  is  seeking  election. 

(D)  Eligible  candidates.— Por  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "eligible  candidate" 
means  an  individual  who— 

(I)  is  a  resident  of  the  revitalization  area. 

(II)  is  at  least  18  years  of  age.  and 

(ill)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
serving  a  term  of  office  as  an  elected  official 
in  local.  State,  or  Pederal  government,  wins 
more  votes  in  the  election  provided  under 
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subparagraph  (A)  than  any  other  individual 
who  is  ao  serving  such  a  term  of  office. 

(2)  Pdrpose.— Within  1  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  revitalization  area  is  designat- 
ed under  section  101.  the  revitalization  area 
GSOC  plitnning  board  shall,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  board,  deter- 
mine whether  establishment  of  a  revitaliza- 
tion area  OSOC  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
esU  of  the  revitalization  area.  If  such  board 
determines  that  establishment  of  a  revital- 
ization area  GSOC  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  such  revitalization  area,  the 
board  shall  cease  to  exist  15  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  determination  is  made. 
If  such  board  determines  that  a  revitaliza- 
tion area  GSOC  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  such  revitalization  area,  the  board 
shall  formulate  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
revitalization  area  GSOC  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  such  revitalization  area  and 
shall  submit  such  plan  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  such  revitalization  area 
is  located. 

(b)  Chartering  of  Revitalization  Area 
GSOC.— The  legislature  or  the  Governor  of 
the  SUte  in  which  a  revitalization  area  is  lo- 
cated may  charter  a  revitalization  area 
GSOC  but  only  if — 

(1)  a  revitalization  area  GSOC  plaimlng 
board  esUblished  under  subsection  (aXl) 
has  submitted  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
revitalization  area  GSOC  for  the  revitaliza- 
tion area  under  subsection  (aX2); 

(2)  such  charter  is  issued  within  90  days 
after  such  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Gover- 
nor under  sulxecticm  (aK2):  and 

(3)  such  legislature  or  Governor  finds 
that— 

(A)  the  requirements  of  this  section  have 
been  met.  and 

(B)  the  proposed  revitalization  area 
GSOC  meets  the  requiremente  of  section 
1391(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054. 

(c)  Board  op  Directors.— 

(1)  Initial  board.— The  revitalization  area 
GSOC  planning  board  shall  serve  as  the  ini- 
tial board  of  directors  of  the  revitalization 
area  GSOC  chartered  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Terms  of  office.— 

(A)  Initial  board.— The  term  of  office  for 
each  member  of  the  initial  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  revitalization  area  GSOC  Is  the 
term  of  office  assigned  under  subsection 
(a)(lXB)  to  the  seat  on  the  revitalization 
area  GSOC  planning  board  for  which  such 
member  was  elected. 

(B)  SuccEZDiKO  soARDS.- Except  as  provid- 
ed in  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  of  office 
for  members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall 
be  a  period  determined  by  the  local  govern- 
ment having  Jxuisdiction  over  the  revitaliza- 
tion area  which— 

(I)  is  equal  in  length  for  each  member  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and 

(II)  provides  for  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  office  for  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  of  such  board  every  two  years. 

(3)  Electioks:  vacakcies.- Upon  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  of  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  or  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  on  such  board,  an  election  conduct- 
ed under  procedures  similar  to  the  proce- 
dures provided  under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be 
held  in  order  to  fill  such  vacancy,  or  choose 
a  successor,  from  among  eligible  candidates. 

(4)  Duties.— Except  as  provided  in  this 
Act  or  in  subchapter  U  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  board  of 
directors  shaU  have  the  sole  right  to 
manage  the  property  and  affairs  of  the  revi- 
talization area  OSOC. 

(d)  BusiKEas  PLAK.-Within  90  days  alter 
the  revitalization  area  OSOC  is  chartered 


under  subaection  (b),  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  revitaUzation  area  OSOC  shall  pro- 
pose a  businea  plan  for  the  revitalization 
area  GSOC  which  specifies— 

(1)  the  objectives  of  the  revltalizaticm  area 
GSOC 

(2)  the  type  of  investments  which  may  be 
made  by  the  revitalization  area  OSOC:  and 

(3)  the  manner  in  which  the  revitalization 
area  OSOC  proposes  to  develop  the  revital- 
ization  area. 

Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  revitalization  area  GSOC 
and.  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  share- 
holders, shall  become  a  part  of  the  bylaws 
of  the  revitalization  area  GSOC  which  may 
be  amended  only  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  shareholders.  The  revitaliza- 
tion area  GSOC  shall  not  make  any  Invest- 
ment, or  take  any  action  in  developing  such 
revitalization  area  until  such  a  plan  is  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  shareholders. 

SEC  Mi.  DEFINfnON  OF  REVTTAUZATION  AREA 
GSOC 

(a)  Ik  GEKERAL.-Section  1391  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (f )  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  sulwection: 

"(e)  Revctauiatiok  Area  GSOC.— Por  pur- 
poses of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  Ik  gekeral.— The  term  'revitalization 
area  GS<X:'  means  a  GSOC  which— 

"(A)  is  chartered  by  the  State  legislature 
or  the  Governor  of  the  State  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301  of  the  Community  As- 
sistance and  Revitalization  Act  of  1983  to 
serve  the  needs  of  a  certain  revitalization 
area  located  within  such  State: 

"(B)  is  authorized  by  its  charter  to  acquire 
and  develop  real  estate  within  such  revital- 
ization area;  and 
"(C)  has  a  charter  providing— 
"(i)  that  shares  of  stock  of  such  GSOC 
shall  only  be  issued  directly  to  eligible  revi- 
talization area  residents  on  an  equal  basis: 

"(11)  that  each  share  of  stock  of  such 
GSOC  shall  have  full  voting  righto; 

"(lii)  that,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (8),  no  share  of  stock  shall  be  trans- 
ferable other  than  by  will  or  by  the  laws  of 
descent  and  distribution; 

"(Iv)  that  at  least  40  percent  of  all  employ- 
ees employed  by  such  GSOC  at  any  time 
will  be  qualified  employees  (within  the 
meaning  of  secUon  1042(bK3)): 

"(V)  that  such  GSOC  shall  qualify  as  a  re- 
vitalization area  GSOC  under  this  subchap- 
ter; and 

"(vi)  that  the  board  of  directors  of  such 
GSOC  shall  authorize  the  Issuance  of  such 
number  of  shares  of  stock  of  such  GSOC  as 
is  necessary  to  assure  that  each  eligible  revi- 
talization area  resident  and  each  individual 
who  becomes  an  eligible  revitalization  area 
resident  shall  be  Issued  stock  on  an  equal 
basis. 

"(2)  EuGiBLX  revitalizatioh  area  resi- 
dekt.— The  term  eligible  revitalization  area 
resident'  means  any  individual  who— 
"(A)  is  at  least  18  years  of  age.  and 
"(B)  has  been  a  resident  of  the  revitaliza- 
tion area  with  respect  to  which  the  revital- 
ization area  GSOC  was  established  at  all 
times  during  the  1-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  on  which  the  share  of  stock  of  such 
GSOC  Is  issued  to  such  Individual. 

"(3)  Equal  basis.— Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  shares  of  stock  are  issued  or  al- 
located on  an  equal  basis  if— 

"(A)  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  Issued 
to  each  nonexempt  resident  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  Issued  to  each 
other  nonexempt  resident,  and 


'(B)  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  Isaued 
to  an  exempt  resident— 

"(1)  Is  at  least  equal  to  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  issued  to  each  nonexempt 
resident,  and 
"(11)  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of— 
"(I)  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  issued 
to  each  nonexempt  resident,  plus 

"(ID  25  percent  of  the  number  described 
in  subclause  (I). 

"(4)  Norxzempt  eesioert.— The  term 
'nonexempt  resident'  means  an  eligible  revi- 
talization area  resident  other  than  an 
exempt  resident. 

"(5)  Exempt  resident.— The  term  "exempt 
resident'  means  an  eligible  revitalization 
area  resident  who.  under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  revitalization 
area  GSCX:.  is  eligible  to  receive  a  number 
of  shares  of  such  stock  which  a  nonexempt 
resident  is  eligible  to  receive.  Such  term 
may  include,  but  Is  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  employees  of  such  revitalization  area 
GSOC. 

"(B)  individuals  who  have  performed  vol- 
untary services  for  such  revitalization  area 
GSOC.  and 
"(C)  individuals  who  are  disabled. 
"(6)   TRAKSPERARiLrrY.- Any   shareholder 
of  stock  of  a  revitalization  area  OSOC  may 
seU  his  nonforfeitable  rights  in  any  such 
share  to  such  revitalization  area  GSOC  at 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  5-year 
period  which  begins  when  such  share  of 
stock  is  Issued  by  the  revitalization  area 
GSOC.  If  a  revitalizaUon  area  GSOC  pur- 
chases any  share  of  its  stocks  so  offered  for 
sale,  such  purchase  shall  be  at  the  fair 
maiket  value  of  such  share." 
(b)  Defikition  of  GSOC.— 
(1)  Ik  GEKERAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1301  (relating  to  general  stock  ownership 
corporations)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  Gekeral  Stock  Ownership  Corpora- 
TioK.— Por  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'general  stock  ownership  corporation' 
(hereinafter  in  this  subch^ter  referred  to 
as  a  'GSOC')  means  a  domestic  corporation 
which— 

"(1)  is  not  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group 
(as  defined  in  section  1504); 

"(2)  is  chartered  and  organized  after  De- 
cember 31,  1978,  and  before  January  1.  1995; 
"(3)  is  chartered— 
"(A)  by  an  act  of  a  State  legislature, 
"(B)  as  a  result  of  a  statewide  referendum, 
or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  revitalization  area 
GSOC,  by  the  Governor  of  a  State  under 
section  301(b)  of  the  Community  Assistance 
and  Revitalization  Act  of  1983; 
"(4)  has  a  charter  providing— 
"(A)  for  the  Issuance  of  only  1  class  of 
stock. 

"(B)  for  the  Issuance  of  shares  only  to  eli- 
gible individuals  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(O); 

"(C)  for  the  issuance  of  at  least  one  share 
of  stock— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  other 
than  a  revitalization  area  GSCX:.  to  each  eU- 
glble  individual,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  revitalization  area 
GSOC  to  each  eligible  revitalizaUon  area 
resident. 

unless  such  Individual  or  resident  elects 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  share  not  to  receive  such  share; 

"(D)  that  no  share  of  stock  be  transfera- 
ble- 

"(1)  by  a  shareholder  other  than  by  will  or 
the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution  until 
after  the  expiration  of  5  years  from  the  date 
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such  stock  iB  ii  nied  by  the  OSOC  unlet 
■hkreholder  ce  laes  to  be  a  resident  of — 

"(I)  the  chAT  ertag  State,  or 

"(II)  in  the  e  lae  of  a  share  of  stoA  In  a  re- 
vitallation  arsa  OSOC,  the  revltallzation 
area; 

"(U)  to  any  p  traon  other  than— 

"(I)  a  restder  t  individual  of  the  chartering 
State, 

"(II)  the  esti  te  of  a  deceased  shareholder, 
or 

"(m)  in  the  case  of  a  share  of  stodc  in  a 
revitallBation  ^rea  OSOC,  such  revltaliaa- 
tlon  area  OSO  ^  or 

"(111)  in  the  Ase  of  a  share  of  stock  in  a 
corporation  otl  ler  than  a  revltallzation  area 
OSOC.  to  any  Individual  who.  after  the 
transfer.  woul<  own  more  than  10  shares  of 
the  OSOC,  an< 

"(E)  that  sue  ti  corporation  shall  qualify  as 
a  OSOC  undei  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 
and 

"(5)  is  empo'  rered  to  invest  in  properties. 

I^>r  purposes  of  this  subsection,  section 
lS04<a)  shall  t  e  applied  by  substituting  '20 
percent'  for  MO  percent'  wherever  it  ap- 
pears." 

(3)  AOQOISntON  OP  RXAL  BSTATK  CORPORA- 

TiOH  n  OSOCJ— SecUon  1391  is  amended  by 
redesignating  Subsection  (f)  as  subsection 
(g)  and  by  inst  rting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  i  ubsection: 
"(f)  AoQuisn  lOH  OF  Rkal  Estate  Corpora- 

TlOK.— 

"(1)  IM  GRHR11AI-— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (aXl).  a  (orporatlon  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  meiiber  of  an  affiliated  group 
solely  because  such  corporation  owns  stock 
in  a  real  esUU  corporation  imless  such  cor- 
poration owns  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
voting  power  <  f  all  classes  of  stock  of  such 
real  estate  cor  ^oration  and  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  each  cl  ass  of  the  nonvoting  stock  of 
such  real  cstat  s  corporation. 

"(2)  T>trrmTi  ions.— For  pmposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  The  t<rm  'real  estate  corporation' 
means  a  corpc  ration  which  derives  at  least 
95  percent  of  ts  gross  income,  for  any  tax- 
able year  in  wl  lich  a  OSOC  owns  more  than 
20  percent  of  1  he  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  of  sucl  J  corporation,  from— 

"(1)  rents  or  i  eal  property, 

"(ii)  gain  fmm  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  real  property  (including  interests  in 
mortgages  or  r  eal  property),  and 

"(ill)  amoints  described  in  section 
85«(cK3)(G). 

"(B)  Stock. -The  term  'stock'  has  the 
meaning  givi  n  such  term  in  section 
1504(a)." 

(c)  Miimtui  I  DiBTRiBUTioiis.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  ]  396  (relating  to  minimum  dis- 
tributions) is  a  mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  Gsin  lUL.— An  electing  GSOC  shaU 
distribute— 

"(1)  in  the  <  ase  of  a  GSOC  other  than  a 
revltaUzation  u«a  GSOC;  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  ite  ta:  ;able  income  for  any  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  revitalization  area 
OSOC,  at  letjt  10  percent  of  its  taxable 
income  for  an; '  taxable  year, 
by  Janauary  1 1  following  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year.  LAny  distribution  made  on  or 
before  January  31  shall  be  treated  as  made 
the  clcse  of  the  preceding  taxable 


of 
year.' 

(d) 
made  by  this  , 

years  ending  t  fter  December  31, 1983. 


Efpbcti  VI    Datk.— The    amendments 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable 


sac  m.  coNTUBimoNs  to  gsoc  trbateo  as 

CHiUUTABLE  CONTBIBimONS. 

(a)  iM  OnmAL.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
170  (defining  charitable  contribution)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  A  general  stock  ownership  corpora- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section  1391)." 

(b)  PncnrTAax  Ldiitatioms.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  secUon  170(b)(1)  (relating  to 
percentage  limitations  for  individuals)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vii). 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(vlll),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (vill)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ix)  a  general  stock  ownership  corpora- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section  1391),". 

(c)  CoHPORMniG  AMnnntDiTs.- 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2055  (relating 
to  transfers  for  public,  religious,  and  chari- 
table uses)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  general  stock 
ownership  corporation  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1391)." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2522  (relating 
to  charitable  and  similar  gifts)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  a  general  stock  ownership  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1391)." 

(d)  Eppictivb  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31, 1983. 

8BC.  304.  NONRECOGNmON  OF  HALF  THE  GAIN 
FROM  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  OF  PROP- 
ERTY TO  A  REVITAUZATION  AREA 
GSOC 

(a)  Ik  General.- Part  III  of  subchapter  0 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  common  taxable 
exchanges)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  1»43.  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  OF  PROPERTY  TO  A 
ZONE  GSOC. 

"Only  50  percent  of  the  gain  realized  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  any  property  to,  or 
with,  a  revitalization  area  GSOC  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1391(e))  shall  be  rec- 
ognized." 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amekdboemt.- The  table 
of  sections  for  part  111  of  subchapter  0  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1043.  Sale  or  exchange  of  property  to 
a  reviUlization  area  GS(X;." 
TITLE  rV— EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  401.  INCREASE  IN  THE  LIMff  ON  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS ATTRIBirrABLE  TO  PRINCIPAL 
PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  Oenerai Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 404(a)(10)  (relating  to  principal  pay- 
ments) is  amended  by  striking  out  "25  per- 
cent" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50  per- 
cent". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.- Paragraph 
(6)  of  section  415(c)  (relating  to  special  limi- 
tations for  employee  stock  ownership  plan) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  employer  contributions 
described    in    section    404(a)(10KA),    para- 


graph (1)  shall  be  applied  by  subatltuting 

'50  percent'  for  '38  percent'  in  subpwagraph 

(B)." 

SEC  4«.  DEOUCmiUTY  OF  CERTAIN  DIVIDEND 

DianoBcnoNs    from    employke 

STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLANS  AND  QUAL- 
mCA'nON  FOR  PARTIAL  EXCLUSION 
FROM  INCOME. 

Section  404  (reUting  to  deductions  for  em- 
ployer contributions  to  an  employees'  trust) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  DrviDENOS  Paid  Deductions.— There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  to  an  em- 
ployer (without  regard  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  this  section)  the  amount  of  any 
dividend  paid  in  cash  by  such  employer 
during  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any 
shares  of  stock  of  the  employer  if  such 
share  of  stock— 

"(1)  is  held  on  the  record  date  for  such 
dividend  by  a  tax  credit  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  or  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  (as  defined  In  section  4975(e)(7)), 
and  In  accordance  with  the  plan  provisions, 
the  dividend  received  by  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  such  share  of  stock— 

"(A)  is  distributed  in  cash,  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  close  of  the  plan  year  in 
which  such  dividend  is  received,  to  partici- 
pants in  the  plan,  or 

"(B)  is  applied  by  the  plan  to  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  (described  in  section 
4975(dX3))  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring stock  of  the  employer,  or 

"(2)  is  held  on  the  record  date  for  such 
dividend  by  a  former  employee  (or  benefici- 
ary) who  received  such  stock  in  a  distribu- 
tion from  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  or  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  (as  defined  in  section  4975(e)(7))." 

SEC  40S.  CERTAIN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ESOP 
TREATED  AS  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
170  (defining  chariteble  contributions),  as 
amended  by  section  303  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  A  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  or  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  (as  defined  in  section  4975(e)(7))  but 
only  if— 

"(A)  such  contribution  or  gift  consists  ex- 
clusively of  employer  securities  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  409A(1)); 

"(B)  such  contribution  or  gift  is  allocated, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  plan,  to  the 
employees  participating  under  the  plan  in  a 
marmer  consistent  with  section  401(a)(4); 

"(C)  no  part  of  such  contribution  or  gift  Is 
allocated  under  the  plan  for  the  benefit  of 
the  taxpayer  or  decedent,  or  any  person  re- 
lated to  the  taxpayer  or  decedent  under  the 
provisions  of  section  267(b),  or  any  other 
person  who  owns  more  than  25  percent  In 
value  of  any  class  of  outstanding  employer 
securities  (as  defined  In  section  409A(1))  or 
qualifying  employer  securities  (as  defined  in 
section  4975(eK8))  under  the  provisions  of 
section  318(a); 

"(D)  such  contribution  or  gift  Is  made 
only  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such  tax 
credit  employee  stock  ownership  plan  or 
such  employee  stock  ownership  plan; 

"(E)  such  plan  treats  such  employer  secu- 
rities as  being  attribuUble  to  employer  con- 
tributions: and 

"(F)  no  deduction  under  section  404  and 
no  credit  under  section  44G  is  allowed  with 
respect  to  such  contribution  or  gift." 

(b)  Percentage  Limitations.— Subpara- 
gr^h  (A)  of  section  170(b)(1)  (relating  to 
percentage  limitations  for  individuals),  as 
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amended  by  section  303  of  this  Act,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
cUuae  (vlll), 

(3)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Ix),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ix)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(X)  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  or  an  employee  sUxsk  ownership 
plan  (as  defined  in  section  4975(eK7)>,". 

(C)  CONPORMnfO  AMKNDKMMT8.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2055  (relating 
to  transfers  for  public,  religious,  and  chari- 
table uses),  as  amended  by  section  303  of 
this  Act,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  or",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  or  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  (as  defined  In  section  4975(e)(7))  but 
only  if  the  requlremente  of  section  170(c)(7) 
are  met." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2522  (relating 
to  charitable  and  similar  gifts),  as  amended 
by  section  303  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  or  ";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  or  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
(as  defined  In  section  4975(e)(7))  but  only  if 
the  requirements  of  section  170(c)(7)  are 
met." 

(3)  Section  415  (relating  to  limitations  on 
benefits  and  contributions  under  qualified 
plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Charitable  Contributions.— The  lim- 
itations provided  under  this  section  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  contribution 
or  gift  described  in  section  170(c)(7)  if  the 
requirements  of  section  170(cM7)  are  met." 

SEC  404.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1983. 

TITLE  V— ENERGY  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  ML  RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  CREDIT. 

(a)  Increase  in  Amount  or  Credit  for 
Energy  Conversation  Expenbitukes.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  44C(b)  (relating  to 
qualified  energy  conservation  expenditures) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "15  percent"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "40  percent". 

(b)  Extension  of  Credit  for  Dwellings 
IN  Revitalization  Areas.— Section  44C  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  residential  energy 
credit)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f ), 

(2)  by  Inserting  "located  within  a  revltal- 
lzation area"  after  "any  dwelling  unit"  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b), 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  United  States"  in 
paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (2)(A)(i)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  revl- 
tallzation area". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "1987"  in  the  text  and 
caption  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(bK6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2004", 

and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  REVITAUZATION  AREA.— The  term  're- 
vltallzation area'  means  an  area  with  re- 


spect to  which  a  designation  as  a  revitaliza- 
tion area  is  in  effect  under  section  101  of 
the  Conununity  Aisistanoe  and  Revitaliza- 
tion Act  of  1983  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year." 
(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Increase  in  amount  of  credit.— The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1983. 

(2)  Extension  of  Credit.- The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  expenditures  made  after  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

SEC  sot  INCREASE  IN  ENERGY  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CSEDIT  FOR  REVrrALIZATION  AREA 
BUSINESSES. 

(a)  In  Oenxral.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 46(aK2)  (relating  to  the  energy  percent- 
age) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  energy"  in  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  in  clause  (v),  the  energy", 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  (v)"  after  "and  (iv))" 
in  clause  (ii),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause:  

"(v)  Revitalization  area  busiitess  energy 
PROPERTY.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which 
is  a  revltallzation  area  business  for  the  tax- 
able year  (as  defined  in  section  7701(a)(40)), 
the  energy  percentage  to  be  applied  with  re- 
spect to  any  energy  property  is  30  percent 
for  the  period  begirming  January  1,  1984. 
and  ending  December  31.  2002." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  December  31.  1983,  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  contained  in  section  48(m)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Community  Assistance  and  Revitalization 

Act 

smacARY 

In  our  nation's  distressed  communities, 
decay  in  physical  structures  is  matched  only 
by  the  despair  in  residents'  lives.  The  Com- 
munity Assistance  and  Revitalization  Act 
(CARA)  will  seek  to  halt  and  reverse  these 
trends  by  using  carefully-targeted  Federal 
tax  incentives  In  selected  "revitalization 
areas"  to  promote: 

Expansion  of  existing  businesses  and  for- 
mation of  new  businesses,  particularly  small 
and  minority  businesses; 

Greater  private  investment  In  community 
revitalization  and  business  growth; 

More  Jobs  for  poor  and  hard-to-employ 
persons; 

A  greater  equity  stake  and  more  Influence 
over  the  course  of  development  for  commu- 
nity residents;  and 

Increased  employee  ownership  of  area 
businesses. 

The  sponsors  of  CARA  recognize  that 
Federal  tax  incentives,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully targeted,  cannot  alone  solve  the  many 
problems  of  distressed  conununltles.  Rather 
tax  Incentives  are  one  means  to  an  end:  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  residents  of  disad- 
vantaged areas.  CARA,  therefore,  is  a  sup- 
plement, not  a  replacement,  for  current  and 
future  efforts  to  provide  Job  training,  in- 
crease low-  and  moderate-income  housing, 
reduce  crime,  rebuild  decaying  infrastruc- 
tures, and  ensure  quality  education. 

Equally  important,  the  sponsors  view 
CARA's  revltallzation  areas  as  experiments 
whose  success  depends  primarily  on  wheth- 
er poor  and  disadvantaged  persons  obtain 
useful  Job  skills,  secure  lasting  Jobs,  and  in- 
fluence the  course  of  their  communities'  de- 
velopment. In  this.  CARA  differs  signifi- 


cantly from  so-called  "enterprtoe  wiie"  iwo- 
posals  which  emphasize  benefits  to  bustneas. 
CARA  makes  area  residenU  and  employees 
of  area  businesses  its  primary  beneficiaries, 
rather  than  trusting  in  "trickle  down"  bene- 
fits. For  example,  CARA  offers  tax  incen- 
tives to  businesses  that: 

Share  ownership  with  their  employees 
through  mechanisms  such  as  Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Plans;  and 

M^intAtn  a  wor^orce  made  up  of  at  least 
30  percent  disadvantaged  persons. 

CARA  also  encourages  residents  to  take  a 
greater  role  in  revitalizing  their  neighbor- 
hoods. It: 

E^nables  area  residents  to  form  Oenerai 
Stock  Ownership  Corporations  (currently 
recognized  In  tax  law)  to  Invest  In  and  Influ- 
ence community  development,  capture  the 
benefiU  of  real  esUte  appreciation  for  resi- 
dents, and  minimize  residential  displace- 
ment; and 

Targets  Its  economic  benefits  to  conununl- 
tles willing  to  use  them  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive revitalization  effort. 

Finally.  CARA  directs  resources  to  provide 
lasting  benefits  to  communities.  It: 

Promotes  the  establishment  of  Entrepre- 
neurial Development  Centers  (EDCs)  to 
provide  managerial  assistance  and  technical 
resources,  such  as  laboratories  and  comput- 
ers, to  small  businesses  in  the  area; 

Directs  Federal  job-training  funds  to  com- 
munity-based programs  of  proven  effective- 
ness; and 

Offers  tax  benefits  to  investors  In  area 
property  and  businesses,  including  an  Imme- 
diate deduction  of  up  to  $10,000  for  an  in- 
vestment in  an  area  business  and  non-recog- 
nition of  capital  gains  when  the  proceeds 
are  immediately  reinvested  in  the  revltallza- 
tion area. 

eligibility  criteria 
A  conmninlty  wishing  to  qualify  as  a  revl- 
tallzation area  must  be  at  least  one  mile 
square  and  either  meet  minimum  popula- 
tion requirements  (4.000  In  urban  areas  and 
2.500  elsewhere)  or  fall  within  an  Indian 
reservation.  It  must  also  suffer  pervasive 
poverty,  high  unemployment,  and  general 
distress,  evidenced  by: 

An  average  rate  of  unemployment  at  least 
50  percent  higher  than  the  national  average 
during  the  preceding  18  months; 

Designation  as  a  low-Income  poverty  area 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census; 

At  least  60  percent  of  conununity  resi- 
dents having  incomes  less  than  80  percent 
of  the  median  income  in  the  surrounding 
area;  or 

Population  loss  of  at  least  10  percent  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980.  coupled  with  chronic 
abandorunent  of  buildings  and  substantial 
property  tax  arrearages. 

The  creation  of  a  revitalization  area 
begins  at  the  local  level.  An  interested  local 
government  first  consults  with  community 
residents,  businesses,  and  organizations.  It 
then  prepares  a  revitalization  area  develop- 
ment plan  and  esUblishes  a  revitalization 
area  management  authority  to  implement 
the  plan  and  coordinate  CARA  with  other 
programs.  At  this  point,  the  sUte  govern- 
ment applies  on  the  local  government's 
behalf  for  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  formal  approval  of 
the  revltallzation  area  designatiorL  The 
local  govermnent  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary directly  If,  60  days  after  a  request,  the 
State  falls  to  apply. 

The  revltallzation  area  development  plan 
is  the  critical  part  of  the  appUcaUon.  It 
must  specify  the  commitments  the  state 
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lovenunent.  lo  ml  government,  and  other 
groups  will  mak  i  to: 
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These  commitments  will 
Community's  serious  interest 

its  revitalization  program. 

ai>plications  address  a  wide 

commtpiity  issues,  the  Secretary  of 

to  evaluate  carefully  com- 

qualific^tions  and  the  merits  of  the 

a  une  time,  communities  will 

I  equirements  unduly  burden- 

lualified  if  unable  to  make 

their  applications,  in  every 

subsection  102(c). 


ATPXOVAL    >r  RSVTTAUZATIOH  ASXA 
DlSIGHATIOIf 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  will  establish  a 
two-step  proces  i  for  approving  designations 
of  revitalization  areas.  First,  he  will  give 
preliminary  api  roval  to  a  group  of  applica- 
tions, based  prtaarily  on  the  quality  and 
comprehenslvei  ess  of  the  revitalization  area 
development  pli  ins. 

Second,  from  this  group,  the  Secretary 
will  give  final  i  pproval  to  those  applicants 
that  have  the  liighest  levels  of  general  dis- 
tress and  have  lemonstrated  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  determined  commitments  to 
pursue  their  pli  ins.  The  Secretary  must  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  many  deserving  com- 
munities may  pot  necessarily  have  the  fi- 
nancial resourcte  to  enter  into  a  wide  range 
of  commitment^.  He  must  make  special  al- 
lowances for  thbse  applicants. 

may  approve  designations 
number  of  revitalization 
_„_  .. J  through  1993.  He  must  ap- 
prove 30  desigr  Ktions  in  1984,  30  in  1985,  35 
in  1988.  45  in  II  87,  and  65  in  1988.  Each  des- 
ignation approval  will  last  20  years. 

£«)ionaf ton.  These  limiutions  will  keep 
the  revitalization  area  program  experimen- 
tal and  manweable  without  unduly  re- 
stricting the  'Secretary's  discretion  to 
expand  the  program  if  it  proves  successful. 
They  will  also  Increase  competition  among 
communities  m  that  those  with  more  com- 
prehensive revj  talization  plans  and  stronger 
commitments  f  d  giving  residents  a  stake  in 
community  development  will  be  favored. 

The  two-steb  application  process  will 
reduce  the  buiden  on.  and  costs,  communi- 
ties seeking  ai  proval  of  revitalization  area 
designations,  i  community  will  know— if  it 
receives  prellrilnary  approval— whether  it 
has  a  reasonal  le  chance  for  final  approval 
before  it  has  i  pent  resources  to  enter  into 
the  wide  rang ;  of  commitments  on  which 
the  Secretary  i  rOl  Judge  its  application. 

THX  OBinAI.  r  OCK  OWNXRSHIP  COXTOHATIOII 

loaoc) 
OSOSs  are   resident-owned  corporations 
that    receive    preferential    tax    treatment 


under  current  law.  CARA  will  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  the  creation 
of  OSOCS  for  revltalinUon  areas.  An  area 
G80C  will  have  the  following  features: 

The  area  OSOC  board  of  directors  will 
prepare  a  business  plan  for  OSOC  invest- 
ment in  area  real  esUte  development  and 
commercial  enterprise. 

Adults  over  18  who  have  lived  in  the  areas 
for  at  least  one  year  will  be  eligible  for 
equal,  free  shares  in  OSOC  ownership. 
These  shares  will  carry  full  voting  privi- 
leges, will  be  non-transferable,  and  will  enti- 
tle the  owner  to  become  a  candidate  for 
membership  on  the  OSOC  board. 

The  OSOC  board  of  directors  will  be  elect- 
ed democratically  by  area  resident  share- 
holders. At  least  one-third  of  all  seats  on 
the  board  will  be  open  for  election  every  two 
years. 

The  OSOC  will  pay  no  Federal  corporate 
income  tax  so  long  as  it  distributes  at  least 
10  percent  of  its  profits  in  dividends  to  resi- 
dent shareholders  during  the  corporation's 
taxable  year. 

A  person  who  sells  or  exchanges  property 
with  an  area  OSOC  will  have  to  recognize 
only  50  percent  of  the  gain. 

Contributions  to  an  area  OSOC  will  qual- 
ify as  charitable  contributions  deductible 
from  income  taxes. 

Explanation:  These  provisions  will  allow 
residents  of  a  distressed  area  to  form  their 
own  real  estate  development  company. 
Through  this  company,  they  can  influence 
the  residential  and  conunerclal  revitaliza- 
tion of  their  community.  In  particular,  the 
area  OSOC  could  be  used  to  ( 1 )  limit  the  ad- 
verse consequences  of  residential  displace- 
ment, (2)  take  advantage  of  real  estate  ap- 
preciation accompanying  development,  and 
(3)  influence  the  types  of  businesses  that 
will  locate  in  the  community.  The  earnings 
from  these  activities,  combined  with  Joint 
ventures  with  other  businesses,  should  pro- 
vide profits  for  the  area  OSOC  and  tJti- 
mately  dividends  for  resident  shareholders. 

EMPLOYEK  OWNERSHIP 

CARA  encourages  employers  to  share 
ownership  of  their  businesses  with  employ- 
ees. It: 

Eliminates  the  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
sale  of  stock  or  other  equity  in  a  business  in 
which  51  percent  of  the  non-managerial  em- 
ployees share  ownership.  To  qualify,  a  busi- 
ness must  esUblish  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  (or  a  tax  credit  employee  stock 
ownership  plan)  in  which  non-managerial 
employees  own  at  least  35  percent  of  the 
stock  or  value  of  the  business.  Each  year 
business  must  distribute  at  least  10  percent 
of  its  profits  to  its  employees. 

Provides  a  two  percent  tax  credit  (up  to 
$50,000  a  year)  for  each  10  percent  of  stock 
or  equity  owned  by  at  least  70  percent  of 
the  qualified  employees  in  a  qualified  busi- 
ness. 

Permits  an  employer  to  deduct  50  percent 
of  his  contribution  to  an  employee-owned 
trust  if  it  was  used  to  repay  the  principal  of 
a  loan  incurred  to  purchase  the  employer's 
stock. 

Treats  contributions,  bequests,  or  similar 
transfers  of  an  employer's  stock  to  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  as  charitable 
contributions,  deductible  from  income. 

Permits  an  employer  to  deduct  cash  pay- 
menU  of  dividends  to  employees  through  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  (or  a  tax 
credit  employee  stock  ownership  plan). 

Explanation:  When  employees  share  own- 
ership in  their  companies,  they  have  a  stake 
in  their  Jobs.  As  a  result,  they  experience 
greater  satisfaction  in  their  work  and  are 
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frequently  more  productive.  Encouraging 
employee-owned  buaineasea  is  a  way  to  keep 
Jobs  and  economic  benefits  flowing  to  revt- 
talization  area. 

ncFLOTitKira  oproKTimiTm 

Several  CARA  provisions  support  Job 
training  effort  and  promote  increased  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Plist.  CARA  would  target  Federal  assist- 
ance to  proven,  community-based  Job  train- 
ing programs.  Second.  It  continues  the  Tar- 
geted Jobs  Tax  Credit  and  third,  it  would 
provide  area  employers  with  a  substantial 
tax  credit  for  employing  disadvantaged  or 
hard-to-employ  individuals  (40  percent  of 
wages  paid  to  such  individuals  in  the  first 
year;  30  percent  in  the  second;  20  percent  in 
the  third;  and  10  percent  in  the  fourth).  Al- 
ternatively, an  employer  may  deduct  up  to 
50  percent  of  his  profits  from  his  income  de- 
pending on  the  percentage  of  disadvantaged 
or  hard-to-employ  individuals  in  his  work- 
force. 

Explanation:  CARA  recognizes  that,  over 
time,  providing  meaningful  employment  for 
disadvantaged  individuals  becomes  less  a 
problem  of  new  hires  and  more  a  problem  of 
retention  in  the  workforce.  Consequently, 
CARA  gives  growing  businesses  a  tax  credit 
for  hiring  disadvantaged  individuals,  and  es- 
tablished businesses  a  credit  for  continuing 
to  employ  the  disadvantaged. 

DEVELOPItKIlT  OF  KEVITALIZATION  ARKA 

snsnfBSSKS 

As  one  of  its  primary  objectives.  CARA 
seeks  to  encourage  the  location  and  growth 
of  businesses  in  revitalization  areas.  It  is 
particularly  concerned  with  development  of 
small  businesses,  which  create  most  of  the 
new  jobs  in  the  United  SUtes.  Unfortunate- 
ly small  businesses  fail  at  a  great  rate  be- 
cause they  lack  capital  and  management 
and  technical  experience.  CARA  offers  sev- 
eral Federal  tax  incentives  to  address  both 
the  special  problems  of  small  businesses  and 
the  general  problems  of  revitalization  area 
businesses. 

The  Entrepreneurial  Development  Center 
(EDC).  A  person  may  take  a  10  percent  tax 
credit  (up  to  $750,000)  for  an  investment  in 
an  entrepreneurial  development  center  that 
provides  area  businesses  with  marketing,  fi- 
nancing, job  training  and  other  managerial 
assistance  as  well  as  technical  resources 
such  as  computer  and  laboratory  services. 
ED(^  are  for-profit  enterprises,  which  must 
do  at  least  50  percent  of  their  business  in 
the  revitalization  area  and  assess  fees  rea- 
sonably related  to  their  operating  costs. 

Explanation:  EDC  services  are  essential  to 
small,  indigenous,  and  employee-  or  resi- 
dent-owned businesses.  Not  only  will  EDCs 
increase  productivity  in  revitalization  areas, 
they  also  will  reduce  the  failure  rate  of 
small  businesses.  It  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  help  small  businesses  create  new  jobs 
for  the  unemployed  if  those  businesses  sub- 
sequently fail  and  the  Jobs  disappear. 

Business  Capital.  Adequate  capital  at  rea- 
sonable rates  is  essential  for  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  businesses  in  revitaliza- 
tion areas.  CARA  will  help  revitalization 
area  businesses  attract  private  financing  by: 

Deferring  recognition  of  capital  gains 
from  the  sale  of  stocks,  debentures,  or  prop- 
erty to  the  extent  the  proceeds  are  reinvest- 
ed in  area  businesses  or  properties  within  24 
months. 

Permitting  purchasers  of  stoclts  or  deben- 
tures of  area  businesses  to  take  an  immedi- 
ate deduction  for  the  amount  of  their  in- 
vestment up  to  $10,000. 
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CARA  further  provides  for  some  govern- 
mental assistance: 

Directing  at  least  $50  million  in  direct 
loans  under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  be  used  by  revitalization  area 
businesses. 

Energy  Tax  Credits.  CARA  allows  area 
businesses  to  take  a  30  percent  investment 
tax  credit  for  installing  energy  conservation 
and  renewal  energy  equipment. 

BOUSIHG 

Community  revitalization  often  leads  to 
increased  housing  costs,  forcing  area  resi- 
dents to  leave  the  commimlty.  To  protect 
residents  from  displacement  and  rising 
housing  costs.  CARA: 

Encourages  the  local  government  to  make 
commitments  to  minimize  displacement  and 
mitigate  its  consequences. 

Provides  a  10  percent  investment  tax 
credit  for  persons  investing  in  Federally- 
supported  low  Income  housing. 

Provides  a  40  percent  tax  credit  for  in- 
stalling energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  equipment  in  area  residences,  thus 
reducing  energy  costs. 

BUSINESS  RELOCATION 

A  revitalization  area  business  which  has 
relocated  from  another  distressed  area  must 
mainUin  its  level  of  business  activity  and 
employment  for  at  least  three  years.  If  not. 
the  IRS  may  recapture  any  tax  benefits  the 
business  has  enjoyed  as  a  result  of  its  relo- 
cation. 

Explanation:  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  distressed  areas  ac- 
tually increased  economic  distress  else- 
where. It  makes  little  sense  for  the  Federal 
government  to  forego  Ux  revenue  simply  to 
alter  the  location  of  current  jobs.  It  makes 
even  less  sense  to  force  the  poor  and  unem- 
ployed to  move  to  obtain  benefits  of  a  com- 
munity revitalization  program  intended  to 
Improve  their  quality  of  life.  This  provision 
ensures  that  businesses  expand  into  revital- 
ization areas,  creating  more  total  jobs  for 
poor  and  hard-to-employ  persons. 

CoMMtmiTY  Assistance  and  Revitalization 
Act  op  1983-SBcrioN-BY-SBCTioN  Analysis 

title  I— designation  of  revitalization 

areas 
This  title  esUblishes  the  process  by  which 
a  state  or  local  government  may  nominate 
an  area  as  a  "revitalization  area"  and  seek 
approval  by  the  Federal  government.  Ap- 
proval entitles  the  revitalization  area  to  sev- 
eral targeted  Federal  Ux  incentives  provid- 
ed for  in  this  bill  to  promote  revitalization 
of  distressed  areas  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  of  their  residents. 

Section  101.  Subsection  (a)  defines  a  "revi- 
talization area"  as  any  area  so  nominated  by 
a  state  government  and  designated  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD),  after  consultation  with  the 
secretaries  of  Commerce.  Labor,  and  the 
Treasury  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  designa- 
tion of  an  area  as  a  "revitalization  area" 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  20  years  unless  re- 
voked. The  Secretary  of  HUD  may  revoke 
the  designation  if  he  determines  that  the 
local  government  is  not  substantially  com- 
plying with  the  revitalization  area  develop- 
ment plan  submitted  as  part  of  the  applica- 
tion for  designation. 

Before  revocation,  the  Secretary  must 
provide  the  local  government  with  reasona- 
ble notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

Under  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  may 
designate  revitalization  areas  from  January 


1,  1984,  until  December  31.  1993.  He  must 
designate  30  revitalization  areas  in  1984.  30 
in  1985,  36  in  1988,  45  In  1987.  and  65  in 
1988. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  local  govern- 
ment to  nominate  an  area  for  designation  as 
a  revitalization  area  if,  within  60  days  after 
it  requests  the  SUte,  the  SUte  fails  to 
nominate  the  area. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
report  to  Congress  every  four  years  after  an 
area's  designation  on  the  effecto  of  the  des- 
ignation in  attracting  business,  providing 
Jobs,  and  improving  the  welfare  of  its  resi- 
dents. 

Section  102.  Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  give  preliminary  approval  of  an 
area  as  a  revitalization  area  if  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  and  if  the 
local  government  has  (1)  prepared  a  revital- 
ization area  development  plan;  (2)  estab- 
lished a  revitalization  area  management  au- 
thority; and  (3)  consulted  with  area  resi- 
dents, businesses,  and  quasi-public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  on  the  possible  designa- 
tion, the  plan,  and  the  mangement  author- 
ity. 

In  addition  the  state  (or  in  its  failure  the 
local  government)  must  submit  the  revital- 
ization area  development  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary along  with  other  information  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  several  sets  of  re- 
quirements for  an  area  to  quality  as  a  revi- 
talization area. 

The  area  must  meet  all  the  elements  in 
the  first  set  of  requirements.  Consequently, 
it  must: 

(1)  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  des- 
ignating government; 

(2)  have  a  continuous  boundary  which  in- 
cludes, if  feasible,  proximately  located 
vacant  or  underutilized  lands  or  buildings 
conveniently  accessible  to  residents; 

(3)  have  a  population  of  at  least  4000.  if 
any  portion  of  the  area  falls  within  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  stotistical  area  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  50.000  or  greater,  or  2500  in  any 
other  case,  or  faU  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion; and 

(4)  comprise  at  least  one  square  mile. 

As  a  second  requirement,  the  area  must 
also  suffer  from  pervasive  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, and  general  distress,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

Finally,  the  area  must  meet  one  element 
of  the  third  set  of  requiremenU.  It  must 
either  have  an  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment of  1V4  times  the  average  national  rate 
of  unemployment  for  the  most  recent  18 
month  period;  qualify  as  a  low-income  pov- 
erty area;  have  at  least  60  percent  of  Its  resi- 
dents with  incomes  below  80  percent  of  the 
median  income  of  the  residents  of  the  desig- 
nating state  or  local  government;  or  both 
experience  a  decrease  of  10  percent  in  aggre- 
gate population  of  all  census  tracts  in  the 
area  between  1970  and  1980  and  suffer 
chronic  abandonment  or  demolition  of,  or 
substantial  tax  arrearages  for.  its  commer- 
cial or  residential  structures. 

The  Secretary  must  base  his  determina- 
tions under  this  title  on  daU  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  daU  submitted  by  the 
deignatlng  government,  if  he  determines  the 
data  is  reasonably  accurate. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  out  the  requirements 
for  the  revitalization  area  development  plan 
developed  by  the  local  government. 

In  general,  the  plan  must  provide  an  as- 
sessment of  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  revitalization  area,  specify  the 
development  objectives  for  the  area  and 
assign  priorities;  provide  for  the  creation  of 


a  revitalization  area  management  authority 
to  implement  the  plan  and  coordinate  the 
activities  under  this  Act  with  other  local 
programs;  specify  the  powers  of  this  author- 
ity, particularly  with  respect  to  any  Oeneral 
Stock  Ownership  Corporation  (OSOC)  e»- 
tabllshed  for  the  area;  and  establish  guide- 
lines for  tn»iriny  investment  and  develop- 
ment decisions  for  the  area  and  for  monitor- 
ing and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plan. 

In  addition,  the  plan  must  address  several 
specific  areas  of  concern.  First,  it  must 
evaluate  the  equity  possessed  by.  or  avail- 
able to.  area  residents  and  specify  the 
equity  they  will  receive  as  a  result  of  the 
area's  development. 

This  equity  may  include  shares  of  stock  in 
an  area  GSOC  or  an  interest  in  a  business, 
partnership,  employee  stock  ownership 
plan,  cooperative  or  joint  venture;  home 
ownership  through  homesteading.  coopera- 
tives, creative  financing  mechanisms  or 
similar  means;  or  public  ownership  of  area 
property. 

Second,  it  must  evaluate  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  area,  the  employment 
status,  job  skills,  and  training  needs  of  resi- 
dents, the  employment  and  Job  and  manage- 
rial training  needs  of  area  businesses,  and 
the  existing  jobs,  entrepreneurial  and  mana- 
gerial training  resources  available  to  area 
residents  and  business. 

In  addition.  It  must  specify  the  commit- 
ments state  and  local  governments  and 
others  will  make  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
employment,  and  job,  entrepreneurial  and 
managerial  training  needs  of  area  residents 
and  businesses. 

Third,  the  plan  must  evaluate  the  re- 
source and  employment  requirements,  and 
the  management  assistance  and  other 
needs,  of  small,  minority,  and  ownership-ex- 
panding biisinesses  in  the  area;  evaluate  the 
financial,  managerial  and  technical  re- 
sources available  to  these  types  of  business- 
es; identify  for  them  potential  business  op- 
portunities and  additional  sources  of  finan- 
cial and  other  resources;  and  specify  any 
commitments  state  and  local  govemmente 
and  others  will  make  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  types  of  businesses. 

Fourth,  It  must  evaluate  the  status  of  ef- 
forts to  Improve  energy  efficiency  in  the 
area  and  specify  any  commitments  state  and 
local  governments  and  others  will  make  to 
encourage  energy  efficiency  and  investment 
by  area  residents  and  businesses  in  energy 
property,  renewable  energy  source  property, 
insulation,  and  other  energy  conserving 
components,  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

Fifth,  the  plan  must  specify  any  commit- 
ments of  other  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  and  to  limit  resulting  resi- 
dential displacement  and  mitigate  its  ef- 
fects. Moreover,  it  must  specify  any  commit- 
ment from  the  local  government  that  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  its  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  will  be  used  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  by  area  businesses.  In 
determining  which  area  businesses  will  re- 
ceive the  proceeds,  the  government  must 
give  preference  to  small,  minority-owned, 
and  ownership-expanding  businesses. 

The  plan  must  also  specify  any  govern- 
ment commitment  to  donate  property 
within  the  area  to  an  area  GSOC  or  a  tax- 
exempt  educational  organization. 

Finally,  the  plan  must  specify  any  com- 
mitment to  encourage  and  assist  minority 
and  youth  enterpreneurshlp;  maintain  and 
Increase  the  availability  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing:  simplify  or  streamline 
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s.  organizations  or  local  gov- 
those  programs  or  organiza- 
.  as  part  of  the  Job-training 
under  the  area  development 
other  programs  or  organlza- 
the  area;  (3)  community-based 
or  entrepreneurship  develop- 
located  in.  or  primarily  serv- 
over  all  other  organizations 


Subsection  (b)  dlrecU  the  same  Federal 
officials  to  take  such  actions  as  neceanry  to 
assure  that  a  recipient  of  Federal  Job-train- 
ing fimds  or  contracts  will  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  preferences  in  subsection 
(a)  in  distributing  these  funds  or  awarding 
any  subcontracts  under  these  contracts. 

Subsection  (c)  defines  a  "commimity- 
based  organization." 

TITU  n— TAX  IKCBXrmB 

Section  201.  This  section  defines  "revital- 
ization area  business"  as  any  business  that 
(1)  receives  50  percent  of  its  gross  recelpte 
each  year  from  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  that  produces  goods  or  provides 
services  within  a  revitalization  area  and  (2) 
at  least  30  percent  of  the  employees  hired 
after  designation  of  the  area  (or  after  com- 
mencing business  in  the  area)  are  qualified 
employees. 

A  business  active  in  an  area  before  desig- 
nation as  a  revitalization  area  does  not  qual- 
ify as  a  revitalization  area  business  for  any 
taxable  year  unless,  on  the  average,  the 
number  of  its  employees  for  such  taxable 
year  is  at  least  10  percent  greater  than  the 
number  of  its  employees  during  the  taxable 
year  preceding  designation  of  the  area. 

If  a  business  relocates  from  another  dis- 
tressed area  into  a  revitalization  area,  it 
must  malnUin  its  new  level  of  activity  in 
the  revitalization  area,  and  remain  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  same  persons,  for  at  least 
three  years  to  obtain  the  tax  benefits  it 
would  otherwise  receive  under  CARA. 

Section  211.  This  section  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 44H  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  an  electing,  qualified  corporation  to 
take  a  credit  against  taxes  based  on  the  per- 
centage of  its  stock  held  by  or  for  qualified 
employees.  For  every  ten  percent  of  out- 
standing shares  of  stock  owned  by.  or  on 
behalf  of.  its  qualified  employees,  a  quali- 
fied corporation  may  take  a  tax  credit 
equalling  2  percent  of  its  taxable  Income. 

The  tax  credit  may  not  exceed  $50,000  for 
any  taxable  year. 

In  the  case  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpo- 
rations, the  $50,000  ceiling  shall  be  reduced 
for  each  member  of  the  group  by  apportion- 
ing it  among  the  component  members  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

The  tax  credit  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  the  Ux  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  the  tax- 
able year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits 
allowable  imder  a  section  of  this  subpart 
with  a  lower  number  or  letter  designation 
than  this  section,  other  than  those  allowed 
by  sections  31,  39,  and  43. 

This  section  prohibits  a  corporation  from 
electing  to  take  this  tax  credit  if  it  elects  to 
take  the  tax  credit  under  section  440. 

A  qualified  corporation  is  defined  as  a  re- 
vitalization area  business  in  which  at  least 
70  percent  of  Its  employees  own  shares  of  its 
stock. 

Section  212.  This  section  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 1041  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  1041  pro- 
vides that  a  taxpayer  shall  not  recognize 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any  share 
of  stock  in  an  area  business  with  (I)  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  or  a  tax  credit 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  investing 
primarily  in  stock  Issued  by  the  area  busi- 
ness. If  It  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b):  or  (2)  the  area  business  If  it  Is  a 
producer  cooperative. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  1041  re- 
quires that,  during  the  taxable  year: 

(1)  at  least  61  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  shares  of  stock  of  the  area  business  sold 


or  exchanged  by  the  taxpayer  to,  or  with, 
the  plan  under  subsection  (a)  must  be  allo- 
cated to  the  accounts  of  nonmanagerial  em- 
ployees: 

(2)  the  plan  must  allocate  at  least  51  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  shares  of  stock 
of  the  business  held  by  the  plan  among  at 
least  61  percent  of  the  nonmanagerial  em- 
ployees: 

(3)  in  the  case  of  i\  tax  credit  employee 
stock  ownership  plan,  all  shares  sold  or  ex- 
changed which  are  allocated  to  the  accounU 
of  employees  must  vest  within  5  years  after 
the  date  of  the  sale;  and 

(4)  the  taxpayer  maintains  such  records 
and  provides  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  require  by  regula- 
tion. 

Subsection  <c)  of  the  new  section  1041  pro- 
vides definitions  for  the  section. 

Section  221.  This  section  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 1042  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  a  taxpayer  to  defer  the  recognition  of 
any  capital  gain  reinvested  In  qualified 
properties. 

Subsection  (b)  defines: 

(1)  "qualified  property"  as  any  tangible 
personal  or  real  property  acquired  for  busi- 
ness use  by  the  taxpayer  in  an  existing  revi- 
talization area  or  any  stock  or  interest  ac- 
quired In  a  small  revitalization  area  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  "a  small  revitalization  area  business" 
as  any  revitalization  business  with  average 
annual  gross  receipts  less  than  $4  million. 

Under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  1042(b),  a 
person  is  a  "qualified  employee"  If  he  or  she 
performs  at  least  50  percent  of  his  or  her 
services  in  a  revitalization  area  and  either 
has  been  unemployed  for  10  weeks,  has  a 
poverty  level  income,  receives  public  assist- 
ance, or  is  eUgible  for  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1042(b)  includes 
low  income  rental  housing  as  "qualified 
property"  If  it  Is  located  in  the  area  and  It 
was  built,  or  each  of  its  units  has  received  at 
least  $10,000  In  rehabilitation,  after  the 
area's  designation  as  a  revitalization  area. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  1042(b)  extends 
the  deferral  of  capital  gains  for  all  revital- 
ization area  transactions  to  the  first  ex- 
change occurring  after  the  revitalization 
area  designation  ends. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  taxpayer  to  re- 
invest his  or  her  capital  gain  In  a  revitaliza- 
tion area  business  or  property  within  a  24 
month  period  of  the  date  of  the  sale  In 
which  he  earns  his  capital  gain.  This  period 
will  include  the  3  months  prior  to,  and  the 
21  months  iromedlately  following,  the  sale. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  a  taxpayer  using 
section  1042  to  defer  recognition  of  capital 
gain  to  decrease,  by  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ferral, the  basis  in  any  qualified  property  he 
or  she  purchases. 

Section  222.  This  section  adds  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (H)  to  subsection  48(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
take  as  a  tax  credit  the  Investment  for  prop- 
erty described  under  paragraph  1042(b>(4) 
of  the  Code  if  he  or  she  spends  $10,000  or 
more  to  rehabilitate  a  unit  of  low  income 
housing  30  or  more  years  old  and  located  In 
a  revitalization  area. 

The  taxpayer  can  take  a  25  percent  tax 
credit  for  the  rehabilitation  of  certain  30 
year  old  structures  and  a  30  percent  tax 
credit  for  the  rehablllUtlon  of  certain  40 
year  old  structures. 

Section  223.  This  section  amends  section 
46  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  in- 
vestors In  an  Entrepreneurial  Development 
Centers  to  take  an  additional  10  percent  in- 
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\^^^^^r::^^^.^T^r^  E^r^^poyrc^tL^^r5g"s  s^^^^r3fT^e3  Isi 

:vailableJrthe'mvesto,.forn^^^  ^S^tS^  e^l^'tSThTtermlnatlon  It^a  g^nS';  iSTe.  ITtht^er  in 
'  SXSS  (?)*^aS^"  a  neVsSt^o^'S'S  daU^ Slon  61  of  the  Code,  making  it  a  wl^ch  the  area  OSOC  propose,  to  develop 
section  48  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  permanent  provision.  __.^  H^pproved  by  a  majority  of  the  share- 
define  an  Entrepreneurial  Development  titli  ih-oknehal  stock  owhdiship  holdere  Xe  plM^  muSbecome  a  part  of  the 
Center  as  a  for-profit  faculty.  esUblished  In  provisions  Cylaw7'of  the  ^eT  GS^  ameiSable  only 
a  revltalizaUon  area  within  18  months  after  section  301.  This  section  sete  out  the  pro-  '  .  .-proval  of  a  majority  of  the 
designation  that  provides  financial  and  cedures  for  esUbllshing,  In  a  revitalization  ghjj.eholder8  The  area  GSOC  may  not 
managerial  assistance  and  physical  re-  ^rea.  a  Oeneral  Stock  Ownership  Corpora-  ^^  investment  or  take  any  action, 
sources  (i.e..  machinery,  computer  services,  tion  (GSOC).  an  entity  already  recognized  the  shareholders  approve  the  business 
etc.)  to  revitalization  area  businesses.                 m  section   1391  of  the  Internal  Revenue  ^^  ^^  siuu^uu.uc 

It  also  requires  that  fees  charged  for  the     code.  Section  302   This  section  esUblishes  the 

Center's  services  bear  a  reasonable  relation-       Subsection  (a)  provides  that  within  180  ^^^  ^g^^  ^  ^  recognized  taxable  enUty 

ship  to  Ite  operating  costs.                                   days  after  the  Secretly  of  RUD  glvM  flna^  amending  exteting  section  1391  of  the  In- 

Section  231.  This  section  adds  a  new  sec-     approval  to  an  area  designation,  the  lo.^  ^        Revenue  Code,  which  already  recog- 

tlon  44J  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to     government    having   jurisdiction   over   the  ^^j^/ qSOC  as  a  taxable  domestic  cor- 

aUow  a  taxpayer  to  take  a  tax  credit  based    area  shall  hold  an  election  to  select  at  least  ^^lon  if.  km^^g  other  things,  its  shares 

on  a  percentage  (the  applicable  percentage)     five  individuals  from  «°oj«^'«?fl«  «i^^,  ^stoclTar;  held  by  aU  residents  of  a  state, 

of  the  compensation  paid  to  all  new  quail-     dates  to  serve  as  the  area  (GSOC)  planning  "^J^^^n "a)  Jds  a  new  subsection  (e) 

fled  employees.  The  credit  depends  upon     board.  ^  section  1391  to  define  an  area  OSOC  as  a 

the  length  of  employment  of  each  qualified        The   lo(^   «r™^S,°^   ""^  m^  da^  S^  char^red  by  the  SUte  under  the 

employee.                                                          .     "T*^"  °' ^?^„.Sh  of  t^to  e^h  S  provtelonsofsectlon301oftheCARA.au- 

The  applicable  percentages  are  as  follows:     and  «f' <P»  .f  .l^"f  ^.  °f,  ^J°thrf  if  the  thorized  by  Its  charter  to  acquire  and  devel- 

If  a  qualified  employee  worked  In                 S^^.^^^ores^re  SSard'SfXe^fo^  lor'!:^  op  real  Jtate  In  the  area,  and  having  a 

the  area  business  for:                       Percent     "inT-orir  «t  ipmi  one-third  of  all  seate  on  charter  that  provides: 

Less  than  1  year 40    '^^^^'^l}^^  o^n  f or  elecUon  every  ( D  the  shares  of  its  stock  shall  be  tesued 

At  least  1  year  but  less  than  2                the  bosjd  shaU  be  open  for  election  every  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  residents  on   an 

years •.•"•■•••"          ^^      \he  ballot  for  thte  election  must  Include  equal  basis;                 ».  „    ^         ,  .„    „^„„„ 

At  least  2  years  but  less  than  3                the  ^am^  of  all  eUgible  candidates  who  <2)   each   share   shall    have   fuU   voting 

years ••" •■          ^     <aM«iirp  a  soeclfled  number  of  signatures.  It  rights;                                                  ,_      ,. 

At  least  3  years  but  less  than  4                 S  llL  SSJSe  tlTlength  of  me  term  of  (3)  except  ,f  P^^^i"^,',**^  «^^^ 

years 1°       jj,^  assigned  to  the  seat  for  which  each  el-  no  share  shall  be  tnmsferable  other  than  by 

4  years  or  more  ...„ »    ™'^^  ^didates  is  seeking  election.  will  or  by  the  laws  of  descent  and  dtetribu- 

A  taxpayer  who  elects  thte  credit  cannot       ^^  qualify  as  an  eligible  candidate,  an  in-    tion;  

also  take  the  deduction  under  section  232  of     dividual  must  be  a  resident  of  the  revitaliza-  (4)  at  least  40  percent  of  all  employees  oi 

the   Community   Assistance   Revitalization    tjon  area  and  must  be  at  least  18  years  old.  the  area  GSOC  at  wiy  time  must  he  quau- 

Act  (new  section  196  of  the  Internal  Reve-        within  one  year  after  the  designation  of  a  fled  employees,  as  defined  m  section  104^ 

nue  Code).                                                             revitalization  area  is  approved,  the  board,  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cc^e; 

Section  232.  This  section  adds  a  new  sec-     ^    ^  majority  vote,  must  determine  whether  (5)  the  GSOC  must  qualify  as  an  area 

tion  196  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Sub-     establishment  of  an  area  GSOC  would  be  in  GSOC  under  this  subchapter,  and 

sections  (a)  and  (b)  allows  a  taxpayer  to     the  best  interests  of  the  area.  <6)  the  board  o{^  direct"  °^„,*"^  °°°^ 

deduct  a  percentage  of  income  (applicable        ^^  j^  decides  negatively,  the  board  shaU  must  authorize  the  issuance  oi  as  many 

percentage)  from  any  reviUlized  business  or     ^^^^  ^  g^j^t  ^itnin  15  days  after  that  de-  shares  of  GSOC  stock  as  necessary  to  a^ure 

from  any  loan  or  financing  made  to  such  a     termination.  If  it  decides  affirmatively,  the  that  each  present  and  future  eupioie  area 

business  based  on  the  percentage  of  new     board  must  formulate  a  plan  for  creating  an  resident  receives  stock  on  an  equaiDasa. 

qualified  employees  hired  by  that  business     ^^^  q^q^  that  wiU  meet  the  needs  of  the  This  subsection  also  defines  wi  eliglDie 

during  the  calendar  year  ending  with  or    ^^^^  ^^  g^bmlt  the  plan  to  the  Governor,  area  reslderit  as  wiy  P««o"  *^°  f  *i/f**J 

within  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer.               Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  legislature  18  years  old  and  has  been  an  area  resiaeni 

The  applicable  percentages  are  as  follows:     ^^  Governor  of  a  State  to  charter  an  area  at  all  times  for  one  year  prior  to  i^uance  oi 

If  the  business'  percentage  of  new                 qSOC  but  only  if  the  area  GSOC  planning  the  ^hare  of  stock  of  t^ea  GSOO^ 

qualified  employees  for  the  cal-                 board  has  submitted  a  plan  for  creattag  an  In  ^^^f^^-J^^^^^^^^J",!^^^^ 

endaryearls:                                  Percent    area  GSOC;  the  charter  issues  within  90  all  area  residents  "^'^^^  J^^J^^fii^  .^^ 

L^  than  30 0     days  after  the  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Gov-  niunber  of  shares  of  the  w-ea  GSOC  sto^^ 

^east  30  but  less  than  40 20     er^or;  and  the  legislature  or  Governor  finds  An    "'<=«P«°"    .^„/^°*,^ re^We^^ 

At  east  40  but  less  than  50 30     that  the  requirements  of  this  section  have  "exemptresldents    who  ^^  «*f '^' JJjJ" 

At  least  50  but  less  than  60 40     been   met   and  the   proposed   area  GSOC  ^^^^  P'^f  ^^^„V  more  s1^   of  I^T 

60  or  more 50    meets  the  requirements  of  the  Internal  Rev-  ^^^  ^^..^-rmaTmclSirmployrof 

as^o-nrrd^bif^rtalUiTnra^^^l-    ZB^^ ^''^^^^'^^V^l^!^-  SAnrvo^SSV^se-^ei^Torr  ^ 

ness  during  the  calendar  year  and  employed     pSOC  planrdng  boart  shaU  »erv^^  the  W-  gm«l  jo'^^    individuals, 

throughout  the  90  days  prior  to  the  close  of    gj^  "o"^^^^  Sliave  th?  te^  of  ofSS  Sy.  any  shareholder  may  seU  hte  non- 

^^rtSfayerrhat   elecU    this   d^uctlon    ^^^^^^S^^^^S^S-  '^^S^^^L^T.^  ^l  ^  t."^^ 

cannot  also  take  the  Ux  credit  under  sec-     nlng  board  for  which  the  member  was  eieci  vravjr^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

tion  231  of  the  Conununity  Assistance  Revi-     ed.  „^„„„t  -hbII  Het^rmlne  a     issued  The  area  GSOC  must  purchase  the 

tali^tion  Act  (new  section  44J  of  the  Inter-    ^^Vf'^firfoTutUS  S^Klm'    st^l^f  at^K  market  value, 
nal  Revenue  Code).  term  oi  oiik*  ^m.Vi    in^  lenirth   for   each        Subsection  (b)  amends  the  general  deflnl- 

Sectlon  233.  TWs  section  adds  a  new  sec-     bers  y^^''^„J^'^^^J^.J^'^^^°^^^^     tion  of  GSOCs  to  reflect  the  provtelon  of 
tion  1257  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to    member  and  P™^^f  J°^/„^\,*/L^;^"     r^"  GSOCs  under  the  CARA.  In  addition. 

reduce  the  baste  of  the  stock  or  debenture    o'-'Ul  ^»^e  vacancy.  butlon   untU  five  years  after  the  stock  te 
tion  51(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to    days    after    the    state    cnaners   me    are»    wi  -nj  t^ 
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This  section  amends  subsec- 

provide  that  contributions  to 

qualify  as  charitable  constri- 


This  section  adds  a  new  sub- 
section 404  of  the  Code  to 
to  deduct  the  amount  of 
he  pays  on  any  share  of 
either  of  two  conditions. 
_  must  be  held  on  the  record 
credit  employee  stock  owner- 
asx  employee  stock  ownership 
_  the  terms  of  the  plan: 
participants  receive  the  divi- 
withln  60  days  after  the  year 
1  ilan  receives  the  dividend,  or 
applies  the  dividend  to  repay 
acquire  the  employer's  stock, 
stock  is  held  by  a  former  em- 
jeived  it  in  a  distribution  from 
e  naployee  stock  ownership  plan 
stock  ownership  plan. 
This  section  further  amends 
:c)  of  the  Code  by  adding  a 
(7)  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
-bution  to  a  tax  credit  em- 
( iwnership  plan  or  an  employee 
!  lip  plan  as  a  charitable  contri- 
I  ection  attaches  six  conditions 
to  qualify: 
consist  exclusively  of  em- 


nBc 


cor  tribution 


must  be  allocated,  under  the 

plan,  to  participating  employ- 

with  the  nondiscrimination 

of  section  401(a)(4)   of   the 

I^  of  the  contribution  may  be 

the  plan  for  the  benefit  of 

or  decedent,  or  any  related 

subsection  267(b),  or  (2)  any 

owning  more  than  25  percent 

class  of  outstanding  employ- 


■aiiy 


er  securities  or  qualifying  employer  securi- 
ties, under  subsection  318(a). 

Fourth,  the  contribution  must  be  made 
only  under  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

Fifth,  the  plan  must  attribute  the  employ- 
er securities  to  employer  contributions. 

And  sixth,  the  taxpayer  cannot  otherwise 
take  a  deduction  under  section  404  or  a  tax 
credit  under  section  44G  for  the  contribu- 
tion. 

Section  404.  This  section  provides  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Code  in  Title  V  of  the 
CARA  shall  take  effect  for  the  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31. 1983. 

TITLE  V— ENEHOY  FKOVISIOltS 

Section  501.  This  section  amends  section 
44C  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  qualified  energy  conservation  ex- 
penditure, for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
residential  energy  credit,  from  15  percent  to 
40  percent  of  the  energy  conservation  ex- 
penditures on  a  dwelling  unit  made  by  the 
taxpayer  during  taxable  years  ending  after 
1983. 

It  also  extends  the  residential  energy 
credit  for  dwelling  units  in  revitalization 
areas  indefinitely  beyond  its  current  expira- 
tion date  of  December  31.  1985. 

Finally,  it  permits  the  carryover  of  unused 
credits  until  the  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  2004. 

Section  502.  This  section  amends  section 
46(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide that,  between  January  1.  1984.  and  De- 
cember 31.  2002.  a  revitalization  area  busi- 
ness may  apply  an  energy  percentage  of  30 
percent  for  its  energy  property. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  635.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide 
assistance  to  local  communities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

WATER  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  in- 
tended to  resolve  several  small,  but  im- 
portant, water  resources  issues. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  four 
goals: 

Section  2  establishes  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  river  ice.  In 
many  of  our  Northern  States,  the 
buildup  of  river  ice  during  the  winter 
can  produce  severe  flooding  problems. 
Under  current  law,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  may  respond  if  the 
danger  of  flooding  is  imminent,  but  it 
has  no  authority  to  work,  on  a  sus- 
tained basis,  to  prevent  the  problem. 
This  section  would  authorize  the  corps 
to  attack,  on  a  systematic  basis,  the 
problems  of  river  ice  accumulation. 

Prom  conversations  that  I  have  had 
with  public  officials  in  Vermont  and  in 
other  cold-weather  States.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  this  proposal  car- 
riers broad  significance  and  wide  sup- 
port. 

Specifically,  section  2  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  $5  million-a-year  program  of 
research  and  technical  assistance,  as 
well  as  the  purchase  of  equipment  to 
be  loaned  to  local  communities,  over 
the  next  3  years. 

Section  3  permits  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers tc  assist  local  communities  in 
the    rebuilding    of    power    dams    at 


former  industrial  sites.  This  initiative, 
like  the  preceding  one.  has  passed  the 
Senate  during  previous  Congresses, 
but  never  has  become  law.  That  oc- 
curred because  of  the  unrelated  prob- 
lems we  have  faced  in  the  past  in  win- 
ning acceptance  for  an  omnibus  water 
resources  act.  I  hope  such  problems 
can  be  relieved  this  yesu*. 

This  section  authorized  the  corps  to 
assist  small  communities  in  developing 
former  Industrial  and  similar  sites  for 
new  power  production.  I  am  convinced 
that  such  an  approach  will  prove  a 
wise  use  of  existing  resources. 

Section  4  would  establish  an  ongoing 
Federal  program  to  assist  communities 
in  the  control  of  streambank  erosion. 
This  section  permits  technical  assist- 
ance to  individuals  and  communities  to 
retard  such  erosion.  The  section  also 
authorizes  a  system  of  loans  for  ero- 
sion oontrol  to  individuals  and  public 
bodies. 

Section  5  clarifies  the  role  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  concerning  major 
repairs  that  may  be  necessary  to  Wa- 
terbury  Dam  in  Vermont.  This  section 
assures  that  any  such  major  repairs  at 
the  dam  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Some  disagreement  has  occurred  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  corps  over 
whether  the  costs  for  these  repairs- 
concrete  work  on  the  spillway  and  the 
possible  construction  of  a  shield  to 
prevent  leaks  through  the  dam— is  a 
Federal  or  non-Federal  responsibility. 
It  is  my  judgment,  supported  by  that 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  that  such 
work  represents  major  rehabilitation, 
possibly  stemming  from  design  faults 
in  the  dam.  Because  of  that  fact,  these 
repairs  are  rightly  a  Federal  expense. 

This  work,  I  must  note,  carries  an  es- 
timated maximum  cost  of  $3,000,000, 
probably  far  less.  In  addition,  operat- 
ing and  raaintenance  responsibility 
and  authority  for  Waterbury  Dam  will 
continue,  imder  this  bill,  to  rest  with 
non-Federal'  interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.63S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Communi- 
ties Water  Resources  Assistance  Act  of 
1983." 

RIVER  ICE  CONTROL 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
shall  undertake  a  program  of  research  for 
the  control  of  river  ice,  and  to  assist  commu- 
nities in  breaking  up  such  ice.  which  other- 
wise Is  likely  to  cause  or  aggravate  flood 
damage  or  severe  streambank  erosion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  local  units  of 


government  to  implement  local  plans  to 
control  or  break  up  river  Ice.  As  part  of  such 
authority,  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  neces- 
sary Ice-control  or  ice-breaking  equipment 
that  shall  be  loaned  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

(c)  n>r  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
yean  ending  September  30. 1984.  September 
30, 1985,  and  September  30,  1986,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  imtll  expended. 

(d)  No  Uter  than  March  1.  1986.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  ac- 
tivities under  this  section. 

mFROVXlIENTS  AT  rORIfXB  INDUSTHIAL  SITES 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  local  public  officials,  survey  the 
potential  and  methods  for  rehabilitating 
former  Industrial  sites,  millraces.  and  simi- 
lar types  of  facilities  already  constructed  for 
use  as  hydroelectric  facilities.  The  Secretary 
shall,  upon  request,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  public  agencies,  including  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  in  designing  projects  to  re- 
habUiUte  sites  that  have  been  surveyed,  or 
are  qualified  for  survey,  under  this  section. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  to  implement  this  section, 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1984,  September 
30,  1985.  and  September  30.  1986.  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

STREAMBANK  EROSION  CONTROL 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
streambank  erosion  destroys  property,  both 
public  and  private,  creates  and  aggravates 
flooding.  Increases  sedimentation  in  the  Na- 
tion's rivers,  adds  to  the  needs  for  disaster 
assistance  in  many  areas,  and  creates  signifi- 
cant financial  and  environmental  losses  to 
the  Nation. 

(2)  The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  assist  com- 
munities and  individuals  in  lessening  and, 
when  possible,  preventing  the  erosion  of 
streambanks  and  riverbanks,  particularly 
when  such  erosion  threatens,  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  threaten,  public  and  private  faci- 
lites  and  structures. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  in  methods  to  retard  stream- 
bank  and  riverbank  erosion  to  any  person  or 
agency  requesting  such  assistance,  if  the  ap- 
plicant is  experiencing,  or  can  be  expected 
to  experience,  erosion  threatening  dwellings 
or  loss  of  property.  The  Secretary  may  also 
provide  assistance  to  an  applicant  who 
would  be  likely  to  be  affected  by  flooding 
downstream  from  property  threatened  by 
erosion:  Provided.  That  the  owner  of  such 
property  agrees  to  allow  the  applicant  to 
perform  such  erosion  retarding  work. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1984.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  September  30,  1986, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide loans,  to  be  repaid  within  10  years,  of 
up  to  $10,000  to  any  public  or  private  group 
or  agency  or  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  streambanks  or  riverbanks  when 
erosion  of  such  streambanks  or  riverbanks 
threatens,  or  can  be  expected  to  threaten, 
any  facility  or  structure,  or  produce  or  seri- 
ously aggravate  the  danger  of  flooding. 
Plans  for  any  work  to  be  undertaken  with  a 
loan  under  this  subsection  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary.  Approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  such  plans  shall  be  a  commitment  of 


the  Secretary  to  such  loan.  Notwithstanding 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  any 
loan  to  a  public  agency  may  be  for  a  period 
of  20  years  and  for  a  sum  up  to  $25,000. 
Loans  granted  under  this  section  shall  be 
free  of  interest.  Repayment  shall  be  re- 
quired in  equal  installments. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  sum  of  $50,000,000  U  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and  there- 
after, and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

WATERBUBT  DAM.  VEHMOMT 

Sec.  6.  The  Waterbury,  Vermont,  project 
in  the  Winooski  River  Basin,  authorized  for 
modification  in  section  10  of  the  1944  Flood 
Control  Act.  approved  as  Public  Law  78-634 
on  December  22.  1944.  is  hereby  further 
modified  to  provide  that  any  major  rehabili- 
tation of  such  project  shall  be  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  altering  the  conditions 
established  in  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Ucense  Numbered  2090,  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1954.* 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cranston,   Mr.   Simpson.   Mr. 

DeConcini.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 

Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 

Cohen.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Hol- 

LiNGS,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Exon. 

Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  SPStrrER.  Mr. 

Kennedy.     Mr.     Leahy.     Mr. 

Levin.      Mr.      Denton.      Mr. 

Kasten.  Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  Mr. 

BiDEN.   Mr.   Chiles,   Mr.   An- 
drews.    Mr.     BuRDicK.     Mr. 

Percy,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 

Stappord): 
S.  636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  cer- 
tain procedures  for  the  adjudication  of 
claims  for  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  apply  the  provisions  of  section  553 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  provide  for  judicial 
review,  of  certain  final  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees  to  attorneys  for  rendering  legal 
representation  to  individuals  claiming 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

JITDICIAL  REVIEW  BILL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  Simp- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  join  me  in  in- 
troducing S.  636,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Administrative  Procedure 
and  Judicial  Review  Act  of  1983.  The 
purpose  of  S.  836  is  to  provide  veterans 
and  other  claimants  before  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  (VA)  the  right  to 
judicial  review  of  final  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  de- 
nying claims  for  benefits,  to  codify 
certain  VA  benefit  claim  procedures, 
to  require  that  the  VA  comply  with 
public  notice  and  comment  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  in 


its  rulemaking,  and  to  permit  veterans 
to  pay  reasonable  attomejrs  fees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration—the second  largest  client 
agency  in  the  Federal  Oovemment— is 
one  of  the  few  agencies  whose  benefit 
decisions  are  not  subject  to  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  Federal  courts.  Too  often  in 
the  past,  this  exclusion,  together  with 
an  outdated  $10  limitation  on  attor- 
neys fees,  has  resulted  in  an  abridge- 
ment of  fxmdamental  constitutional 
rights  of  the  veteran  in  hearings 
before  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  a  veteran  seeking  VA 
benefits  must  file  a  claim  with  the  VA 
regional  office's  rating  board  to  deter- 
mine eUglbility  for  disability,  pension, 
or  other  benefits.  If  the  local  rating 
board  renders  an  unfavorable  decision, 
the  veteran  can  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  (BVA)  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  which  is  also  part  of  the  VA. 
Under  existing  law.  the  decision  of  the 
BVA  on,  "any  question  of  law  or  fact 
imder  any  law  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  providing 
benefits  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents or  survivors,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  and  no  other  official  or  any 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  or  jurisdiction  to  review  any 
such  decision"  (38  VJ8.C.  211(a)). 
Unlike  claimants  before  other  Federal 
agencies,  a  veteran  who  feels  that  the 
BVA  has  misinterpreted  the  law  or  de- 
cided a  case  without  taking  aU  rele- 
vant facts  into  account  has  no  re- 
course outside  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the 
Social  Security  Administration— which 
also  adjudicates  disability  claims— has 
been  subject  to  judicial  review  of  its 
final  benefit  decisions  (42  U.S.C. 
405(g)). 

Mr.  President,  to  insulate  any 
agency  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts 
runs  counter  to  some  of  our  most  cher- 
ished constitutional  principles.  In 
human  terms,  this  denial  of  the  due 
process  rights  of  veterans  has  too 
often  resulted  in  hardship  and  disillu- 
sionment for  those  who  have  defended 
our  coimtry  and  are  most  deserving  of 
the  guarantees  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  introduced  leg- 
islation to  open  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  outside  court  review  in 
May  1976.  Since  that  time  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  have  joined  me 
in  successfully  passing,  on  two  occa- 
sions in  the  96th  and  97th  Congresses, 
legislation  similar  to  that  which  we 
are  introducing  today.  Both  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Simpson  have 
supported  this  legislation  through 
their  leadership  as  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I 
am  grateful  for  their  help  and  guid- 
ance in  helping  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  for  its  successful  con- 
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the  last  Congress  as  S. 


the  central  issue  in 
this  bill  is  whether  we 
Eifford  the  American  vet- 
constitutional  rights  we 
citizens  in  this  country. 
is  important  in  grant- 
adequate  protection  of 
rights  as  a  citizen,  and  it 
i  mproved  oversight  of  VA 
activities  by  an  inde- 
body.  American  veter- 
denied  for  too  long 

right  to  simple  Jus- 

^udication  of  Veterans' 

claims.  Under  current 

veterans  have  no  right 

the  agency,  are  ef- 

access  to  an  attorney, 

question  in  Federal  court 

the  VA  rules  and  regu- 

by  the  agency.  S. 

.  these  deficiencies  and 

the  full  constitutional 

American  veteran.* 

Mr.  President,  I 
to   join   with   my   good 
Senator  from   Colorado 
4nd  the  chairman  of  the 
/^falrs     Committee     (Mr. 
introducing  S.  636,  the 
'  Administration  Ad- 
]  "rocedure     and    Judicial 
I  am  delighted  to  note 
joined  by  24  original  co- 
the  Senator  from 
DiCoMCiNi),  a  member  of 
Affairs  Committee  who 
cosponsor  of  the  pred- 
measure  in  the  last 
seven  other  members  of 
Affairs  Committee.  Pour 
Senators  Simpson, 
Specter,  and  Demton,  are 
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period  of  time,  taking  no  action  to 
amend  the  reported  measures  before 
being  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration. The  measures  reported  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees— S.  330 
in  the  96th  Congress  and  S.  349  in  the 
last  Congress— were  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  dissent.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  which  the  measures  were  re- 
ferred in  the  other  body,  took  no 
action  during  either  Congress.  Never- 
theless, I  continue  to  hope  that, 
should  the  Senate  again  pass  judicial 
review  legislation,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  other  body 
might  take  some  action  on  the  issue 
which  could  then  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  development  of  a  consensual  ap- 
proach on  this  important  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  measiu*  we  are 
introducing  today  is  identical  to  S.  349 
as  reported  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  on  June  3,  1982,  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  14, 
1982,  in  all  respects  except  one— the 
absence  of  title  V  from  S.  349  which 
dealt  with  the  status  of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  under 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  an  issue 
that  has  been  resolved  administrative- 
ly. The  basic  purppse  of  this  measure 
is  to  insure  that  veterans  and  other 
claimants  before  the  VA  receive  all 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  law  by  providing  them  with  the 
opportimity  for  judicial  review  of  final 
decisions  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  denying  claims  for  bene- 
fits, by  codifying  certain  internal  pro- 
cedures of  the  VA  relating  to  the  adju- 
dication of  benefit  claims,  by  requiring 
that  VA  rulemaking  processes  comply 
with  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  relating  to  notice  and 
comment,  and  by  allowing  claimant  to 
pay  attorneys  reasonable  fees  for  rep- 
resentation before  the  VA  after  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals and  for  representation  in  judicial 
proceedings.  My  September  14,  1982, 
floor  statement  upon  Senate  passage 
of  S.  349  discusses  the  bill's  provisions 
in  detail— S11421  of  the  daily  edition. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
strong  reasons  supporting  the  enact- 
ment of  judicial  review  legislation,  and 
I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  them 
briefly  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  important  reasons  Judi- 
cial review  is  needed  is  to  help  insure 
fairness  to  individual  claimants  before 
the  VA.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean 
to  indicate  a  belief  that  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals— the  final  adjudica- 
tive body  within  the  VA— in  any  way 
intends  to  deny  such  fairness  or  that, 
despite  the  Board's  best  efforts,  there 
is  a  routine  denial  of  fairness.  To  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  are  fairminded,  conscien- 
tious individuals  who  make  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  an  evenhanded  fashion  and 
that,  by  and  large,  most  claimants 


before  the  VA  are  treated  fairly.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  the  present 
system,  which  results  in  final,  unap- 
pesjable  decisions  by  the  Board,  to- 
gether with  the  statutory  limit  of  $10 
on  the  amount  a  claimant  before  the 
VA  can  pay  an  attorney  for  represen- 
tation, leaves  many  disappointed 
claimants  believing  that  they  have 
been  denied  a  full  and  fair  opportunity 
to  pursue  their  claims  and  that,  as  vet- 
erans, they  are  denied  important 
rights  that  citizens  have  in  dealing 
with  virtually  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  this  perception  of  a 
denial  of  Justice,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
very  real  chance  that  actual  injustices 
do  occur  under  the  current  system,  a 
problem  that  opportimity  for  judicial 
review  would  substantially  ameliorate. 
Although  I  know  that  the  VA  claims 
adjudication  system  is  set  up  to  be 
supportive  of  the  veteran— as  it  should 
be— the  VA  is  a  very  large  and  com- 
plex Federal  agency,  and  unfair  re- 
sults are  bound  to  occur.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  that  the  tremendous 
volume  of  claims  handled  by  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  provides  a 
significant  opportunity  for  some  injus- 
tices to  occur.  On  the  basis  of  current 
trends,  the  number  of  claims  handled 
by  the  Board  will  continue  to  increase, 
thereby  increasing  the  possibility  of 
unintended  unfair  results. 

Mr.  President,  another  principal 
reason  for  judicial  review  legislation  is 
the  need  to  establish  a  basis  for  the 
review  of  questionable  agency  actions 
restricting,  withholding,  or  withdraw- 
ing VA  benefits— actions  that  can  be 
expected  to  increase  in  frequency  as 
there  is  greater  pressure  within  the 
executive  branch  to  realize  cost  sav- 
ings in  cmrent  programs.  There  have 
been  numerous  examples  of  such  ac- 
tions in  the  recent  past— such  as  ef- 
forts by  the  VA  to  collect  for  the  cost 
of  health  care  provided  to  veterans 
who  happen  to  be  VA  employees:  at- 
tempts by  the  agency,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  restrict  beneficiary  travel 
reimbursement  for  eligible  veterans; 
allegations  that  some  VA  stations  are 
applying  very  stringent  standards  in 
cases  in  which  Vietnam  veterans  are 
seeking  to  be  granted  service  connec- 
tion for  post-traiunatic  stress  disorder, 
and  the  VA's  drawing  overly  restric- 
tive regulations  to  implement  the  tar- 
geted GI  bill  delimiting-date  extension 
enacted  in  Public  Law  97-72  as  well  as 
the  radiation-exposure  health-care  eli- 
gibility enacted  in  that  same  Public 
Law. 

In  each  of  these  cases  and  in  other 
similar  cases,  the  lack  of  access  to 
court  review  has  serious  implications. 
Although  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  in  both  Houses  do  their 
utmost  to  oversee  the  activities  of  the 
VA,  the  limited  resources  of  the  com- 


mittee do  not  allow  for  thorough 
review  of  and  congressional  action  to 
resolve  satisfactorily  all  of  the  issues 
arising  in  such  a  large  and  complex 
agency.  In  addition,  I  do  not  believe 
that  aggrieved  veterans  should  have  to 
be  dependent  for  relief  on  congression- 
al committee  processes  which,  for  all 
their  virtues,  cannot  be  fairly  said  to 
be  designed  to  achieve  or  to  be  ci4>able 
of  achieving  systematically  the  even- 
handed  dispensation  of  justice.  Also, 
although  the  results  of  committee 
oversight  are  often  salutary  in  terms 
of  bringing  about— either  through  leg- 
islation or  administrative  action  under 
pressiu-e,  as  was  the  case  in  the  latter 
two  examples  I  just  cited— reversals  of 
agency  action,  there  is  usually  a  long 
delay  in  having  the  correction  made; 
whereas  injunctive  relief  for  irrepara- 
ble injury  can  l>e  a  very  speedy 
remedy. 

If  the  veterans  affected  by  various 
VA  actions  had  access  to  court  to  chal- 
lenge those  actions,  the  individuals 
most  directly  affected  by  these  actions 
would  be  guaranteed  the  opportimity 
to  be  heard  by  an  entity  outside  of  the 
VA  and  obtain  urgent  and  timely  relief 
in  certain  cases.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
VA's  handling  of  claims  based  on  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange  or  to  radiation 
from  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  would  benefit  from  outside 
review  by  allowing  those  who  believe 
they  have  been  harmed  to  have  their 
claims  tested  in  an  independent  forum. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  point, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  sug- 
gesting that  the  VA  is  wrong  on  all  or 
any  of  these  issues.  Rather.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  outside  review  by  the  in- 
dependent branch  of  Government  es- 
tablished in  our  constitutional  frame- 
work with  the  special  responsibility  of 
determining  whether  governmental 
action  is  legal  and  whether  it  is  funda- 
mentally fair  would  benefit  all  parties 
involved.  The  VA  would  have  its  proc- 
esses subjected  to  appropriate  scrutiny 
and.  to  the  extent  the  agency's  actions 
were  upheld,  would  be  vindicated. 
Likewise,  to  the  extent  the  agency's 
actions  were  held  unlawful  or  funda- 
mentally unfair,  steps  could  be  taken 
to  improve  the  process  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  agency  Is  fulfilling  its  mission 
to  serve  veterans  in  the  best  possible 
fashion.  I  am  concerned  that  agency 
action  that  does  not  have  the  benefit 
of  outside  scrutiny  may  fail  to  address 
fuUy  the  legitimate  needs  of  those  the 
agency  exists  to  serve,  and  I  believe 
that  providing  for  judicial  review 
would  basically  correct  this  shortcom- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  another  Important 
reason  in  support  of  judicial  review  is 
related  to  the  status  of  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  due  process,  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  require  an  independ- 
ent review  of  administrative  action  af- 
fecting individuals'  liberty  or  property 


interests.  Although  there  are  earlier 
court  decisions  suggesting  that  veter- 
ans' benefits  are  gratuities  and  not 
worthy  of  general  due  process  protec- 
tions, such  a  viewpoint  is  no  longer 
valid,  either  philosophically— veterans 
benefits  are  earned  by  service  in  the 
military— or  legally  in  light  of  a 
number  of  decisions  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  last  decade 
holding  that  various  statutory  govern- 
mental benefits  are  legal  entitlements 
and,  thus,  protected  property  interests 
of  the  beneficiary. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
review  by  the  Board  provides  the  re- 
quired independent  action  required  by 
due  process.  Although  the  Board  is 
not  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  it 
is  far  too  liound  up  with  the  agency,  in 
many  informal  ways,  to  be  truly  inde- 
pendent and,  more  importantly,  its  in- 
dependence is  restricted  by  law.  Under 
section  4004(c)  of  title  38,  the  Board  is 
"bound  in  its  decisions  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
instructions  of  the  Administrator,  and 
the  precedent  opinions  of  the  chief 
law  officer."  Although  I  have  high 
regard  for  the  integrity  of  both  the 
Administrator  and  the  General  Coun- 
sel, this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  al- 
lowing them— and  future  incumbents 
in  those  offices— to  restrict  the  deci- 
sionmaking authority  of  the  Board  sig- 
nificantly restricts  that  body's  inde- 
pendence. 

A  final  purpose  of  judicial  review 
legislation  is  to  help  clarify  the  state 
of  the  law  on  the  scope  of  the  current 
law  provision  that  bars  judicial  review, 
section  211(a)  of  title  38.  At  present, 
there  are  some  important  differences 
between  the  various  U.S.  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals regarding  the  sweep  of  this  pro- 
hibition, and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
VA  contributes  to  this  confusion  by 
raising  the  211(a)  bar  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  appropriate.  Thus,  the  circuit 
where  a  veteran  seeks  to  bring  an 
action  may  well  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  case  a  result  that  should 
be  avoided 

Some  courts  have  held,  correctly  I 
believe,  that  the  211(a)  bar  applies 
only  to  claims  for  benefits  by  individ- 
ual veterans,  while  other  courts  have 
let  the  bar  preclude  suits  involving 
other  than  individual  benefit  deci- 
sions. The  most  appropriate  way  to 
clarify  the  situation,  in  my  view,  is  to 
enact  legislation  such  as  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  that  provides  specified, 
limited  access  to  court  for  veterans 
and  others  with  claims  before  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  when  S.  349  was 
before  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mated that  its  first-year  cost  would  be 
$4.2  million  and  the  cost  of  the  first  5 
years  would  be  $51.9  million.  Although 
that  estimate  has  not  yet  been  updat- 
ed. I  see  no  reason  for  any  change 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  re- 


flect the  effects  of  inflation.  This 
would  be.  I  believe,  a  very  modest  cost 
to  pay  to  insure  that  veterans,  their 
survivors,  and  other  claimants  before 
the  VA  are  given  a  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  claims  for  statuto- 
ry benefits  reviewed  and  evaluated. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Chairman  Simfsoh.  Sen- 
ator Hart,  the  other  cosponsors  of 
this  measure,  and  all  my  colleagues  on 
this  important  legislation  in  the 
months  ahead. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  introducing 
this  important  legislation  to  insure 
that  our  Nation's  veterans  are  able  to 
receive  the  full  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Under  present  law,  all  de- 
cisions by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  benefit  claims  are  final  and 
not  subject  to  court  review.  Present 
law  also  provides  that  an  attorney  rep- 
resenting a  claimant  for  VA  benefits 
may  not  be  paid  more  than  $10  for 
that  representation,  a  provision  that 
greatly  limits  representation.  This  bill 
would  insure  that  veterans  and  other 
claimants  before  the  VA  have  compa- 
rable rights  in  exercising  claims  as  do 
claimants  for  other  Federal  benefits. 
It  provides  for  the  judicial  review  of 
claims  for  benefits  that  are  denied  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
allows  claimants  to  pay  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  for  representation  before 
the  VA.  These  and  other  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill  will  correct  the 
present  deficiencies  in  the  VA's  proce- 
dures while  preserving  those  other  as- 
pects of  the  VA  claims  process  that 
have  served  veterans  well. 

Legislation  on  this  important  matter 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
since  the  94th  Congress;  and  an  identi- 
cal bill,  S.  349.  was  approved  by  voice 
vote  in  the  Senate  during  the  97th 
Congress  after  extensive  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, public  hearings  and  comment  by 
the  administration,  and  discussion  on 
the  Senate  floor.  This  legislation  will 
restore  to  our  veterans  their  full 
rights  in  seeking  their  justly  earned 
compensation  and  facilitate  the  carry- 
ing out  of  our  Nation's  responsibility 
to  those  who  have  served  with  honor 
in  our  armed  services.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  receive 
prompt  consideration  by  both  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  and 
the  full  Senate,  and  that  it  may  swift- 
ly be  enacted  into  law  during  the  98th 
Congress.* 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  (Mr.  Cranston)  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Adjudication  Procedure 
and  Judicial  Review  Act.  The  bill  we 
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mdnistrative  Procedure  Act,  to  claim- 
ants for  other  Federal  benefits. 

In  most  other  respects,  however,  the 
VA  claims  adjudication  process  has 
grown  to  serve  VA  claimants  quite 
well.  It  contains  a  number  of  unique 
and  valuable  features  which  are  worth 
preservinr  Most  notably,  the  use  of 
informal  rules  for  the  admission  of 
evidence,  the  practice  of  giving  the 
claimant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on 
disputed  factual  matters,  reliance  on 
free  representation  before  the  VA  by 
skilled  representatives  of  the  national 
veterans'  organizations,  and  the  im- 
pressive and  weU-established  expertise 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in 
deciding  the  specific  military  and  med- 
ical-related factual  Issues  that  arise  In 
the  context  of  claims  for  VA  benefits. 
Our  task,  then.  In  formulating  this 
legislation  was  to  preserve  these  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  present  system,  and 
to  enhance  them  through  the  addition 
of  other  important  adjudicative  rights 
and  safeguards.  Our  purpose  was  to 
Insure  that  veterans  and  other  claim- 
ants before  the  VA  receive  aU  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  We  trust 
that  the  expansion  of  these  Important 
and  almost  universal  rights  of  judicial 
review  and  meaningful  attorney  repre- 
senUtion  will  appreciably  further  that 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  claims  adjudi- 
cation system  is  a  living  aruuihronism. 
Both  the  preclusion  of  judicial  review 
and  the  limitation  on  attorney's  fees 
are  at  least  half  a  century  out  of  touch 
and  are  based  on  obsolete  assumptions 
and  considerations.  The  preclusion  of 
Judicial  review,  first  enacted  in  1933, 
reflected  the  view  that  veterans'  bene- 
fits are  "mere  gratuities"  and  that  vet- 
erans have  no  right  to  such  benefits  so 
compelling  as  to  warrant  the  protec- 
tion of  Judicial  review.  Clearly,  this  po- 
sition is  no  longer  tenable,  since  the 
1970  Supreme  Court  case  of  Goldberg 
against  Kelly. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  $10  attor- 
neys' fee  limitation  is  similarly  obso- 
lete. The  $10  level  was  set  In  1924,  and 
was  grounded  in  a  desire  to  protect  un- 
fortunate pensioners  from  unethical 
lawyers  fabricating  claims  and  harass- 
ing veterans.  It  is  clear  that  such  a 
view  of  today's  organized  bar,  particu- 
larly In  light  of  the  widespread  net- 
work of  State  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions that  now  generally  monitor  at- 
torney behavior,  Is  not  defensible. 

Mr.  President,  this  system,  based 
upon  such  outmoded  assiimptions,  is 
no  longer  appropriate  for  the  veterans 
of  this  country.  We  must  bring  it  up  to 
date.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
the  Senator  from  California,  and  the 
bill's  24  cosponsors,  in  supporting  this 
Important  legislation. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 


Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  secu- 
rity and  development  assistance  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  638.  A  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental international  security  assist- 
ance for  urgent  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  639.  A  bUl  to  authorize  supple- 
mental assistance  to  aid  Lebanon  in  re- 
building Its  economy  and  armed 
forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

rORKIGlt  AS8I8TAMCE  ADTHORIZATIOKS 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence three  bills  concerning  foreign 
assistance  authorizations. 

These  bills  have  been  requested  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  I  am  in- 
troducing them  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  these  bills,  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  them,  when  the 
matters  are  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point,  together  with  sectlon-by-section 
analyses  of  the  bills  and  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 19.  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secrttahy  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  19, 1983. 
Hon.  George  Bdsh, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  1  herewith  transmit, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  three  bills:  a  bill 
to  authorize  supplemental  assistance  to  aid 
Lebanon  in  rebuUdlng  its  economy  and 
armed  forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  a  bill 
to  authorize  supplemental  international  se- 
curity assistance  for  urgent  purposes  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
authorize  security  and  development  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes. 

These  bUls  will  authorize  programs  that 
are  essential  elements  In  the  Administra- 
tion's overall  foreign  and  defense  policy. 
Through  security  assistance,  the  United 
States  helps  allies  and  friendly  governments 
defend  themselves  against  external  threats 
and  deal  with  the  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical weaknesses  that  lead  to  instability. 
The  economic  and  development  assistance 
programs  express  the  traditional  humani- 
tarian concerns  of  the  American  people  by 
playing  an  essential  role  In  combatting 
hunger,  disease,  and  poverty,  while  at  the 
same  time  assisting  developing  countries  to 
achieve  equitable  economic  growth.  These 
programs  seeli  to  reach  these  objectives  by, 
among  other  things,  emphasizing  the  devel- 
opment of  essential  Institutions  and  produc- 
tive, self-sustaining  private  sectors  In  these 
countries. 
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The  Administration's  security  and  devel- 
opment assistance  programs  supplement 
and  complement  other  programs  and  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  our  defense  es- 
tablishment and  our  diplomacy.  In  a  time  of 
budget  scarcity,  these  programs  have  been 
rigorously  scrutinized  and  carefully  planned 
to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  resources. 

Additional  assistance  to  Lebanon  is  Impor- 
tant to  our  efforts  to  help  the  Government 
restore  economic  and  political  stability  and 
effective  control  of  its  territory. 

The  Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  would  authorize  appropriations  for 
additional  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Lebanon  In  fiscal  year  1983.  The  United 
States  has  made  a  major  commitment  to 
assist  Lebanon  to  rebuild  its  shattered  econ- 
omy and  its  armed  forces.  This  bill  would 
authorize  an  additional  $150,000,000  In  ap- 
propriations for  economic  support  funds  to 
aid  in  the  revival  of  the  Lebanese  economy, 
critical  to  the  sUbility  of  that  nation  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  delicate  negotiations 
for  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  Leb- 
anese territory  depend  on  Lebanon's  ability 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  borders  and 
maintain  internal  order.  To  achieve  these 
ends,  we  have  begun  to  assist  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  to  rebuild  and  modernize. 
The  $1,000,000  authorized  In  this  bUl  for 
international  military  education  and  train- 
ing, and  $100,000,000  in  additional  authority 
to  guarantee  loans  for  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  will  supplement  Lebanese 
funds  and  prior-year  guarantees,  and  will  be 
used  to  reequlp  and  train  the  final  two  of 
seven  brigades  that  comprise  the  Lebanese 
Army  at  this  time.  This  wUl  permit  the  LAF 
to  extend  the  central  government's  author- 
ity in  areas  now  occupied  by  foreign  forces 
and  to  maintain  Lebanon's  Independence 
and  public  order.  This  assistance  Is  not  only 
vital  to  Lebanon,  but  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  our  effort  to  bring  security  and 
peace  to  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  proposed  Special  Security  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1983  would  authorize  additional 
security  assistance  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  An  effective  foreign  assistance 
program  requires  adequate  fimdlng  levels, 
the  flexibility  to  allocate  funds  to  meet  pri- 
ority needs,  and  the  ability  to  respond  to 
unforeseen  contingencies.  When  we  forecast 
future  needs  far  in  advance,  as  we  must,  we 
cannot  assume  that  circumstances  will  be 
exactly  as  projected.  Reduced  funding 
levels,  coupled  with  extensive  and  detailed 
legislative  earmarking  for  country  pro- 
grams, prevents  the  Administration  from 
executing  the  security  assistance  program  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  our  most  impor- 
tant Interests. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations  made 
by  the  continuing  resolution.  Public  Law  97- 
377,  were  seriously  Inadequate  for  Impor- 
tant security  assistance  programs.  With 
these  funding  levels,  the  United  States  will 
be  unable  to  respond  to  the  economic  and 
military  difficulties  of  important  friends 
and  allies,  to  the  detriment  of  important 
U.S.  Interests.  The  effects  of  the  funding 
shortfall  will  be  to  decrease  political  and 
economic  stability  In  the  countries  affected, 
reduce  their  ability  to  defend  themselves 
and  cooperate  with  us  in  achieving  common 
objectives.  We  will  find  It  more  difficult  and 
costly  to  fulfill  our  security  objectives.  The 
bill  increases  by  $142,000,000  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  military  as- 
sistance program  to  allow  for  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  of  $167,000,000  and  In- 
creases by  $82,000,000  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  economic  support  funds 


to  allow  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$144,500,000.  The  bill  would  also  authorize 
$425,000,000  In  off -budget  loan  guaranties 
under  the  foreign  military  sales  program. 
The  total  is  small  when  compared  to  our 
total  national  security  expenditures,  but  the 
value  of  these  funds.  In  terms  of  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  military  return  to  the 
United  States,  Is  very  large.  In  addition  we 
are  seeking  $4,500,000  for  our  1983  volun- 
tary contribution  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  proposed  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1983  In- 
cludes proposed  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (FAA).  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (AECA).  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (IRC).  This  bill 
would  authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  development  and  security  assistance  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  and  make  certain 
changes  in  the  authorities  governing  those 
programs. 

The  bill  is  composed  of  seven  titles.  Title  I 
consists  of  authorizations  for  military  sales 
and  related  programs  under  the  FAA  and 
the  AECA.  Title  II  authorlzess  a  new  anti- 
terrolsm  law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram. Title  III  provides  authorization  for 
the  economic  support  fund.  Title  IV  con- 
tains authorizations  for  the  development  as- 
sistance programs.  Title  V  contains  miscella- 
neous amendments  to  the  FAA,  Including 
authorizations  for  the  international  narcot- 
ics program  and  operating  exr)enses  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Title  VI  contains  amendments  to  the  IRC 
and  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1980.  Title  VII  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  in- 
cludes the  effective  dates  for  the  various 
provisions  of  this  bUl. 

The  bill  contains  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1984  security  assistance  programs  and 
other  amendments.  Including: 

$1,000,000,000  for  the  foreign  military 
sales  credit  program: 

Establishment  of  a  limit  of  $4,436,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984  on  the  total  amount  of 
loans  for  which  guarantees  may  be  Issued; 

Forgiveness  of  loan  repayment  for  Israel 
and  Egypt,  and  grant  of  more  favorable 
terms  to  Korea  for  repayment  of  loans; 

Creation  of  a  new  section  In  the  FAA  to 
authorize  exchanges  of  professional  mili- 
tary education  on  a  one-for-one  (barter) 
basis  with  foreign  countries; 

$46,200,000  under  the  FAA  for  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  operations  and  permis- 
sion to  draw  down  commodities  and  services 
of  up  to  $25,000,000  in  value.  If  required  in 
an  emergency; 

Removal  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  from  the  category  of  countries  to 
which  assistance  is  prohibited; 

Conversion  of  legislative  earmarks  from 
fixed  to  proportionate  requirements  during 
periods  when  funds  are  appropriated  by  a 
continuing  resolution; 

Amendment  of  paragraph  2I(eKI)(A)  of 
the  AECA  to  define  administrative  charges 
In  terms  of  additional  costs  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  Incurred  by  the  United  States; 

Amendment  of  the  provisions  of  the 
AECA  to  reduce  the  number  of  pricing  sys- 
tems, from  three  to  one,  for  sales  of  military 
training. 

With  respect  to  the  authorizations  re- 
quested in  this  Bill  for  security  assistance 
programs  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  hereby 
certify,  In  accordance  with  section  620C(d) 
of  the  FAA.  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 


sistance to  Greece  and  Turkey  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  set  forth  in  «ec- 
Uon  620C(b)  of  the  FAA.  The  explanation 
of  the  reasons  for  this  certification  In  each 
case  is  contained  In  the  congreaalonal  pres- 
enUtion  materials  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
security  assistance  programs. 

The  bill  includes  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  establish  an  anti-terrorism  assist- 
ance program.  The  need  for  this  new  pro- 
gram becomes  progressively  more  urgent. 
International  terrorism  is  a  frightful 
weapon  that  strikes  at  the  foundations  of 
societies  and  govemmente.  The  $5,000,000 
authorized  for  this  purpose  will  provide  ex- 
tremely useful  assistance  to  friends  and 
allies. 

The  development  assistance  portion  of  the 
bin  contains  various  provisions  that  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  AID  program  and 
emphasize  the  President's  commitment  to 
foster  the  growth  of  productive,  self-sustain- 
ing private  sectors  in  developing  countries' 
economies.  It  also  authorizes  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  development  assistance 
functional  accounts,  the  Sahel  account. 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad, 
International  Organizations  and  Programs. 
International  Disaster  Assistance,  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program,  Operating  Ex- 
penses, and  the  African  Development  Foun- 
dation. It  increases  the  total  amount  of 
housing  guarantees  authorized  to  be  out- 
standing and  extends  for  one  year  both  that 
program  and  the  guaranty  program  author- 
ized by  section  222A  of  the  FAA,  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Productive  Credit  and  Self- 
Help  Community  Development  Programs. 

For  financing  certain  types  of  private  en- 
terprise projects,  the  bill  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  revolving  fund  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  under  Part  I  authori- 
ties, fee  Income,  and  repayments  of  loans 
from  the  fund.  Establishment  of  the  fund 
would  permit  the  leveraging  of  small 
amounts  of  appropriated  funds  for  projects 
designed  to  engage  the  private  sector  In  the 
development  process.  The  authority  to 
reuse  loan  proceeds  and  fee  Income  empha- 
sizes that  the  operations  and  management 
of  the  fund  are  intended  to  be  conducted  on 
a  business-like  basis. 

The  bill  also  proposes  that  AID  may  pre- 
scribe Interest  rates  for  the  housing  invest- 
ment guaranty  program:  makes  minor  tech- 
nical changes  in  section  611  of  the  FAA  on 
plans  and  cost  estimates;  provides  more 
flexibility  in  the  administrative  use  of 
funds;  eliminates  certain  requirements  for 
reports;  and  repeals  several  obsolete  provi- 
sions. It  also  amends  the  IRC  to  exempt 
AID  from  withholding  requirements  on  all 
scholarships  to  participant  trainees.  Cur- 
rent provisions  exempt  only  per  diem  pay- 
ments from  withholding  requirements. 
Withholding  income  taxes  for  each  partici- 
pant trainee  would  result  In  high  adminis- 
trative costs  for  these  programs. 

The  programs  authorized  by  these  three 
bills  have  been  carefully  designed  to  meet 
priority  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States  within  the  reduced  resources  avail- 
able In  this  time  of  budget  scarcity.  The 
programs  are  not  intended  as  substitutes  for 
a  strong  United  States  defense  esUblish- 
ment  or  for  maximum  effort  by  recipient 
nations  to  make  the  best,  most  productive 
use  of  their  own  resources.  The  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  contained  In  these  bills 
are  cost-effective,  efficient  means  to  comple- 
ment our  military  posture  and  promote  the 
economic,  political,  and  social  stability  of 
friends  and  allies.  I  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  the  bills. 
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would  be  tn 
President. 
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_.  Management  and  Budget 
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immedUtely  after  "recovery 


B 


PORTRAnmiG 

Section  21(a)(3)  of  the  Arms 
Act  is  amended  by  striking 


CHARGES 


(a  I 


out  "sold  to  a  purchaser  who  is  concurrently 
receiving  assistance  under  chapter  5  of  part 
n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981,". 
(b)  Section  21(g)  is  repealed. 

INCREASE  IN  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN 
VIOLATIONS  OP  THE  ARMS  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  38(c)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "not  more  than  $100,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  violation 
not  more  than  $1,000,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both". 

(b)  Section  38(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  Section  11(c)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  as 
amended,  the  civil  penalty  for  each  viola- 
tion involving  controls  imposed  on  the 
export  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
$500.000.'. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  with  respect  to  violations  occurring 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

CATALOG  DATA  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  106.  Section  21(h)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(h)"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  '"(1)  in  connection 
with"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'(A)  in 
connection  with"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  "(2)  in  connection 
with"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  in 
connection  with":  and 

(d)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ,    ^. 

"(2)  In  carrying  ot  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide (without  charge)  cataloging  data  and 
cataloging  services  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  or  to  any  member  gov- 
ernment thereof,  if  such  Organization  or 
member  government  provides  such  data  and 
services  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  on 
a  reciprocal  basis,  without  charge,  to  the 
United  States  Government.". 

REPORTING  REQtnREMENT 

Sec.  107.  Section  25  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (a)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(4)  an  estimate  no  later  than  April  1  of 
each  year  of  the  sale  and  delivery  of  weap- 
ons and  weapons-related  defense  equipment 
by  all  major  arms  suppliers  to  all  major  re- 
cipient countries  in  the  developing  world 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year;". 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  108.  Section  504(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "not  to  exceed  $238,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  not  to  exceed 
$238,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
$897,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984". 

WAIVER  or  NET  PROCEEDS  FOR  SALE  OF  MAP 
ITEMS 

Sec.  109.  Section  505(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'The  President  may  waive  the  require- 
ment that  such  net  proceeds  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  Government  if  he  determines 
that  to  do  so  Is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States.". 

STOCKPILING  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FOR 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  ho.  Section  514(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  "$130,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$125,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984". 

SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  OROAHHAIIONS 

Sec.  111.  Section  515(c)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "'fiscal  year  1982  and  the  fiscal  year 
1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year  1984,  Pakistan,  Ttinisia,  Yemen,  Libe- 
ria, Sudan,  Zaire,  El  Salvador,  Honduras. 
Venezuela". 

INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING 

Sec.  112.  Section  542  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'$42,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$42,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$56,532,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984". 

EXCHANGE  TRAINING 

Sec.  113.  Chapter  5  of  Part  n  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  544.  Exchange  Training.— In  carry- 
ing out  this  chapter,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  attendance  of  for- 
eign military  personnel  at  professional  mili- 
tary education  institutions  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  Service  academies)  with- 
out charge,  and  without  charge  to  funds 
available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  (notwith- 
standing section  632(d)  of  this  Act),  if  such 
attendance  is  pursuant  to  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  exchange  of  students  on  a 
one-for-one,  reciprocal  basis  each  fiscal  year 
between  those  United  SUtes  professional 
military  education  institutions  and  compa- 
rable institutions  of  eligible  foreign  coun- 
tries and  international  organizations.". 
authorization  for  peacekeeping  operations 

Sec.  114.  Section  552(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$46,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984". 

PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS  EMERGENCIES 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  552  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (c)  the 
number  "(1)"  immediately  after  "the  Presi- 
dent may"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (c)  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
subsection  ";  and  (2)  in  the  event  the  Presi- 
dent also  determines  that  such  unforeseen 
emergency  requires  the  immediate  provision 
of  assistance  under  this  chapter,  direct  the 
drawdown  of  commodities  and  services  from 
the  inventory  and  resources  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  Stetes  Government  of  an  ag- 
gregate value  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  applicable  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  account  for  commod- 
ities and  services  provided  under  subsection 
(cX2)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  652  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  522(c)(2),"  immediately  after 
"under  section  506(a)". 

TITLE  II— ANTI-TERRORISM 
ASSIST ANCJE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  at  the  end  thereof: 


"CHAPTER  8— ANTI-TERRORISM 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sk.  571.  General  Authority— <a)  Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e),  the 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
determine,  assistance  to  foreign  countries  in 
order  to  enhance  the  ability  of  their  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  deter  terrorists  and 
terrorist  groups  from  engaging  in  interna- 
tional terrorist  acts  such  as  bombing,  kid- 
naping, assassination,  hostage  taking,  and 
hijacking.  Such  assistance  may  include 
training  services  and  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment and  other  commodities  related  to 
bomb  detection  and  disposal,  management 
of  hostage  situations,  physical  security,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  detection,  de- 
terrence, and  prevention  of  acts  of  terror- 
ism, the  resolution  of  terrorist  incidents, 
and  the  apprehension  of  those  involved  in 
such  acts. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  660  of  this 
Act,  services  and  commodities  may  be  grant- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  to  eligi- 
ble foreign  countries,  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment of  the  value  thereof  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 644(m))  pursuant  to  section  632  of  this 
Act  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  this 
Act  as  he  may  determine,  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  authorized  to 
furnish  services  and  commodities,  without 
charge  to  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter,  to  an  eligible  foreign  country,  sub- 
ject to  payment  in  advance  of  the  value 
thereof  (as  defined  in  section  644(m))  in 
United  States  dollars  by  the  foreign  coun- 
try. Credits  and  the  proceeds  of  guaranteed 
loans  made  available  to  such  countries  pur- 
suant to  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  shall 
not  be  used  for  such  payments.  Collections 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  credited  to  the 
currently  applicable  appropriation,  account, 
or  fund  of  the  agency  providing  such  serv- 
ices and  commodities  and  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropria- 
tion, account,  or  fund  is  authorized  to  be 
used. 

"(d)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs 
shall  be  consulted  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  anti-terrorism  assist- 
ance program  under  this  chapter,  including 
determinations  of  the  foreign  countries  that 
will  be  furnished  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter and  determinations  of  the  nature  of  as- 
sistance to  be  furnished  to  each  such  coun- 
try. 

"(e)(1)  Training  services  provided  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  conducted 
outside  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Personnel  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment authorized  to  advise  eligible  for- 
eign countries  on  anti-terrorism  matters 
shall  carry  out  their  responsibilities,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  within  the 
United  States.  Such  personnel  may  provide 
advice  outeide  the  United  States  on  anti-ter- 
rorism matters  to  eligible  foreign  countries 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  thirty  consecutive 
calendar  days. 

"(3)  Employees  of  the  Department  of 
State  shall  not  engage  in  the  training  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  or  provision  of  serv- 
ices as  described  in  subsection  (a),  except 
that  employees  of  the  Office  of  Security  of 
the  Department  of  State  may  provide  train- 
ing and  services  to  law  enforcement  person- 
nel for  the  physical  protection  of  Interna- 


tionally protected  persons  and  related  facili- 
ties. 

"(4)  Equipment  and  commodities  included 
on  the  United  States  munitions  list  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  shall  not  be  made  available  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(5)  Assistance  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  include  provision  of  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  or  facilities  Involved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  intelligence  as  defined  in  Executive 
Order  12333  of  December  4,  1981,  other 
than  limited  training  In  the  organization  of 
intelligence  for  anti-terrorism  purposes. 

"(6)  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  expire  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  except 
that  funds  obligated  prior  to  that  date  may 
be  expended  after  that  date  in  accordance 
with  this  chapter. 

"(7)  Not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the 
President  exercises  his  authority  under  sub- 
section (a)  initially  to  provide  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  to  enhance  their  anti-ter- 
rorism law  enforcement  capabilities,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  relations 
of  the  Senate  a  written  notification  which 
specifies— 

"(1)  the  country  to  which  such  assistance 
is  to  be  provided; 

"(2)  the  type  and  value  of  the  assistance 
to  be  provided; 

"'(3)  the  terms  and  duration  of  assistance: 
and 

•'(4)  an  explanation  of  how  the  proposed 
assistance  will  further  the  objectives  of  this 
section  to  assist  eligible  foreign  countries  in 
deterring  terrorism. 

The  chairman  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  may  request,  as  deemed 
necessary,  a  current  report  on  the  State  of 
observance  of  and  respect  for  international- 
ly recognized  human  rights  in  the  country 
to  which  assistance  is  to  be  provided.  In  the 
event  that  a  report  is  requested,  no  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  provided 
to  the  country  specified  prior  to  transmittal 
of  the  report  to  the  requesting  committee. 

"'(8)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  and  each  year 
thereafter  as  part  of  the  aruiual  congres- 
sional presentation  material,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  iden- 
tifying the  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  subsection  (a),  including  the  type, 
place,  and  duration  of  training  being  provid- 
ed, number  of  personnel  being  trained,  and 
type  of  equipment  being  transferred.  The 
report  shall  also  describe  the  ways  in  which 
the  provision  of  such  assistance  has  furth- 
ered the  objectives  of  enhancing  the  ability 
of  foreign  law  enforcement  authorities  to 
deter  acts  of  terrorism. 

"Sec.  572.  Appropriations.— (a)  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  this  chapter  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984. 

"'(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Presi- 
dent may  transfer,  to  carry  out  this  chapter, 
up  to. $2,500,000  of  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  any  provision  authorized  by  P.L. 
97-113." 

"Sec.  573.  Purposes.— (a)  Activities  con- 
ducted under  this  chapter  shall  be  de- 
signed— 

"(1)  to  enhance  the  anti-terrorism  skills  of 
friendly  countries  by  providing  training  and 
equipment  to  deter  and  counter  terrorism; 

"(2)  to  strengthen  the  bilateral  ties  of  the 
United  States  with  friendly  governments  by 


offering  concrete  assistance  in  this  area  of 
great  mutual  concern:  and 

"(3)  to  Increase  respect  for  human  rights 
by  sharing  with  foreign  civil  authorities 
modem,  humane,  and  effective  anti-terror- 
ism techniques. 

"(b)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  Infor- 
mation exchange  activities  conducted  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
under  other  authority  for  such  purposes. 

""Sec.  574.  Administrative  Authoritiis.— 
(a)  Except  where  expressly  provided  to  the 
contrary,  any  reference  in  any  law  to  part  I 
of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  to  include  refer- 
ence to  this  chapter  and  any  reference  in 
any  law  to  part  II  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  exclude  reference  to  this  chap- 
ter.". 

(b)  Section  502B(d)(2KA)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  phrase  ""or  chapter  8  (anti-terrorism 
assistance)"  immediately  after  the  phrase 
""chapter  6  (peacekeeping  operations)". 

(c)  Section  644(m)(5)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  phrase  '"or  services  provided  under 
chapter  8  of  part  II  of  this  Act"  Immediate- 
ly after  the  phrase  "military  education  and 
training". 

TITLE  in— ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  531(bKl)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "'$2,623,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $2,723,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'■$2,949,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984". 

(b)  Section  535  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""1984  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '"and  up  to  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

TITLE  rV— DEVELOPMENT 

ASSISTANCE 

AGRICULTURE,  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 

NUTRITION 

Sec.  401.  Section  103(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '"$700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$725,213,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984". 

POPULATION  AND  HEALTH 

Sec.  402.  Section  104(g)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  in  addition  to  fluids  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes— 

"(1)  $212,231,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
to  carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(2)  $100,656,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
to  carry  out  subsection  (c)  of  this  section."; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  403.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$103,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$103,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$121,477,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

ENERGY,  PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND  SELECTED  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  404.  Section  106(eKl)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strik- 
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tng  out  "$147, 
and  $147,300. 
»nd  inaerting 
for  the  flaeal 


3  M.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
,0)0  for  the  fiscal  year  1983" 
n  Ueu  thereof  "$182,423,000 
y  *r  1984". 
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Sk.  406.  (a)|  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the 
I^relgn  Assist  nice  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
by  adding  the  i  Dllowing  new  section  108: 

"Sac.  108.  P«ivAT«  SiiCTOR  Revolving 
PtniD.— <a)  Th<  Congress  finds  that  the  de- 
velopment of  private  enterprise  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  ^Uble  growth  of  developing 
countries  and  ih  the  development  and  stabil- 
ity of  a  free,  ppen,  and  equitable  interna- 
tional economic  system.  It  is  therefore  in 
the  best  Interists  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
assist  the  development  of  the  private  sector 
in  developing  x>untries  and  to  engage  the 
United  States  )rlvate  sector  in  that  process. 
In  order  to  prjmote  such  private  sector  de- 
velopment, thi  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  re  rolving  fund  account  in  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury.  All  funds  deposited 
in  such  accouiit  shall,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1210  of  the  General  Appropriations 
Act.  1951  (61  I  Ut.  765)  or  any  other  appro- 
priations act,  I  e  free  from  fiscal  year  limito- 
tions. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  chapter  In  fiscal  year  1984,  up  to 
$20,000,000  miy  be  deposited  in  this  ac- 
count. Such  f  I  nds  used  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  aid  authorities  of  this  section 
shall  be  in  add  Ition  to  other  funds  available 
for  private  sec  tor  activities  under  other  au- 
thorities In  his  Act.  Any  reflows  and 
income  arisini  from  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  tl  is  section.  Including  loan  re- 
payments and  fee  income  (as  provided  in 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section),  shall  be  de- 
posited into  tl  e  revolving  fund  and  remain 
available  to  a  rry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  All  fi  nds  in  such  account  may  be 
invested  in  obi  igations  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  age  ncy  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  is  authorized  to  use 
the  funds  maintained  in  this  revolving  fund 
account  to  furfiish  assistance  in  furtherance 
of  the  policy  ajT  subsection  (a)  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  and  on  such 
terms  and  com  litions  as  it  may  determine. 

"(d)  At  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  the 
agency  primar  ly  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  part  nay  determine  that  amounts 
In  the  revol'  Ing  fund  are  sufficient  to 
permit  the  rei  iilttance  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  ai  amount  equal  to  a  portion  or 
the  total  amo  mt  of  appropriated  funds  de- 
posited in  the  revolving  fund.  Any  such  re- 
mittance shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  decrease  in 
the  appropriiited  funds  in  the  revolving 
fund.  After  re  nlttance  has  been  made  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  appro- 
priated funds,  the  revolving  fund  shall  con- 
sist and  be  deemed  to  consist  entirely  of 
nonapproprlal  ed  funds. 

"(e)  A  fee  t  lay  be  charged,  where  appro- 
priate, in  can  ylng  out  activities  with  funds 
from  the  revdvlng  fund  authorized  in  this 
section.  The  iimount  of  any  such  fee  shall 
be  determined  by  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this  part. 

"(f)  In  the  ^ent  the  revolving  fund  is  ter- 
minated, all  linobligated  money  in  the  fund 
at  the  time  )f  such  termination  shall  be 
transferred  U  and  become  part  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous refwipts  account  of  the  Treas 
ury.". 
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ifeie  third  sentence  of  section 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 

bf  striking  out  "$86,558,000  for 

1982  and  $86,558,000  for  the 


year 


fiscal  year  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '$103,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984". 

HOUSIltC  OUARAHTY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"requirements  are"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  including  essential  urban  develop- 
ment services,  is";  and 

(2)  in  the  rest  of  the  section,  by  striking 
out  "housing"  wherever  it  occurs  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "shelter". 

(b)  Section  222(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  "as 
defined  in  section  238(c)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "as  defined  by  regulation  adopt- 
ed by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$1,718,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,868,000,000": 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
immediately  after  the  second  sentence: 
"Commitmente  to  guarantee  loans  are  au- 
thorized for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  acts.";  and 

(4)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

(c)  Section  223(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  investment 
guaranteed  under  section  222,  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  this 
part  shall  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  or 
rates  of  interest  shall  be  reasonable  in  com- 
parison to  the  rates  on  comparable  securi- 
ties in  the  United  SUtes  capital  market.". 

AGRICULTURAL  AMD  PRODUCTIVE  CREDIT  AND 
SELP-HELP  COMMUHmr  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Section  222A(c)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Commitments  to  guarantee 
loans  are  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  only 
to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  appropriation  acts.". 

(b)  Section  222A(h)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1983"  and  inserting 
"1984"  in  lieu  thereof. 

TTTLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS  ABROAD 

Sec.  501.  Section  214(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$7,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1084". 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  502.  Section  302(a)(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$218,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$218,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$189,950,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

Sec.  503.  Section  482(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "$37,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$37,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$53,030,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984". 

INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  492(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$27,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $27,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and 


Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984". 

COMPLETION  OP  PLANS  AND  C!OST  ESTIMATES 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  611(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$100,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$500,000". 

(b)  Section  611(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  phrase  "made  insofar  as 
practicable  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards for  Planning  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources,  dated  October  25,  1973.  with  re- 
spect to  such  computations"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "made  insofar  as  practicable 
in  accordance  with  the  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  esUblished  pursuant  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
section  1962,  et  seg.)  or  acts  amendatory  or 
supplementary  thereto". 

PROHIBITIONS  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
people's  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Sec.  506.  Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  the  subsection  and 
adding  at  the  end  of  that  sentence  "listed  in 
this  subsection."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  third  sentence  of 
that  subsection  the  phrase  ",  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  from  the  list  of  countries 
set  forth  in  that  subsection  the  words  "Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China."  and  "Tibet.". 

PERIODIC  REPORTS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Section  620(s)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  repeal- 
ing subsection  (2). 

(b)  Section  634(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  repealing  subsections  (2)(B),  (6),  and  (7). 

(c)  Section  306(b)  is  repealed. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

Sec.  508.  (a)  Section  634A  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"None"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act"  immediately  after  "disaster  relief 
and  rehablliUtion)"  and  immediately  after 
"this  Act"  the  second  place  it  appears; 

(3)  by  inserting  'by  more  than  ten  per- 
cent" immediately  after  the  phrase  "or  In 
execs  of  the  amount  Justified";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  notification  requirement  of  this 
section  does  not  apply  to  the  reprogram- 
ming  of  less  than  $50,000  for  use  under 
chapter  8  of  part  I  or  chapter  5  of  part  II 
for  a  country  for  which  a  program  under 
that  chapter  for  that  fiscal  year  was  justi- 
fied to  the  Congress.". 

(b)  Section  653  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)  "or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act"  immediately 
after  "sections  451  or  637)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

(c)  Section  36(a)(5)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
credits  to  be  extended  under  Section  23,  and 
guaranty  agreemente  to  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 24". 

(d)  Section  36(a)(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
credits  expected  to  be  extended". 

PROVISIONS  ON  USES  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Section  636(aK14)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 


Striking  out  "the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980". 

(b)  Section  636(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  of 
the". 

(c)  Section  636(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$2,500,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  •$5,000,000". 

(d)  Section  636  of  such  Act  is  amended 
further  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tion (J)  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(JKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  earmark  shall  be  required  to 
be  applied  to  any  funds  appropriated,  or  au- 
thority made  available,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  by  any  law  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations, in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
is  the  lesser  of: 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  earmark,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  representing  that  pro- 
portion of  the  total  funds  appropriated  to. 
or  authority  made  available  for,  an  appro- 
priation account,  which  the  amount  of  the 
earmark  represented  of  the  total  amount 
authorized,  appropriated,  or  made  available 
for  the  same  appropriation  account  in  the 
law  which  esUblished  such  earmark. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
an  earmark  is  a  sUtutory  requirement  that 
a  minimum  or  definite  amount  of  the  total 
funds  appropriated  to,  or  authority  made 
available  for,  an  appropriation  account  be 
obligated,  or  used,  only  for  a  specific  coun- 
try or  purpose.". 

TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  510.  Section  661(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$6,907,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$6,907,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$22,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984". 

OPERATING  expenses 

Sec.  511.  Section  667(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$335,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $335,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$378,512,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984". 

repeal  op  provisions 

Sec.  512.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  hereby 
repealed:  sections  106(b)(lMB),  110(b), 
113(c),  222A(f).  302  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2),  302(i), 
405,  495D.  495E,  495G,  496,  497,  532,  533, 
534.  536.  537,  538,  539,  and  540. 

TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
.     ACTS 

PARTICIPANT  TRAINEE  GRANTS 

Sec.  601.  Section  1441(c)(6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "scholarship  or  fellowship  grants,  in- 
cluding" immediately  after  "amounts  of". 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  602.  Section  510  of  the  International 
Security  and  E>evelopment  Cooperation  Act 
of  1980  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  foUowlng 
new  section  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  510.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this 
title,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984,  which  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  untU  expended.". 
TITLE  VII— AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1985  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Sec.  701.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year   1985  such 


sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiacal  year  1984  are  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

BPraCTIVBDATE 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Title  n  of  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  upon  enactment. 

(b)  Sections  104  and  105  of  this  Act  ahaU 
take  effect  upon  enactment  or  October  1, 
1983,  whichever  date  U  later. 

(c)  All  other  sections  of  this  Act  shaU  take 

effect  on  October  1,  1983. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1983 

I.  introduction 

The  proposed  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1983  ("the 
BUI")  amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  ("FAA")  and  the  Anns  Export  Control 
Act  ("AECA")  in  order  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  International  security 
and  development  assistance  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  substantive  authorities  gov- 
erning those  programs.  The  BiU  also  con- 
tains authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
in  accordance  with  the  requiremenU  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  BiU  is  composed  of  seven  titles.  Title 
I  consists  of  authorizations  for  miUtary 
sales  and  related  programs  under  the  AECA 
and  the  FAA.  Title  II  authorizes  a  new  anti- 
terrorism law  enforcement  assistance  pro- 
gram. Title  III  provides  authorization  for 
the  economic  support  fund.  Title  IV  con- 
Uins  authorizations  for  the  FAA  develop- 
ment assistance  provisions.  Title  V  contains 
miscellaneous  amendments  to  the  FAA  and 
AECA,  including  authorizations  for  the 
international  narcotics  program  and  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Title  VI  contains 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980.  Title 
VII  provides  for  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1985  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  and  for  the  effective  dates  for  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  BIU. 

U.  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1.  Stiort  title 
This  section  provides  that  the  BUI  may  be 
cited  as  the  "International  Secxirity  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I— MILITARY  SALES  AND  RELATED 
PROGRAMS 

Section  101.  Foreign  military  sales  credits 
authorization  and  aggregate  ceilings 

This  section  amends  section  31(a)  of  the 
AECA  to  authorize  $1,000,000,000  in  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out 
the  foreign  mUitary  sales  (FMS)  credit  pro- 
gram. Section  31(bKl)  of  the  AECA  is 
amended  to  esUbUsh  at  $1,000,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  the  limit  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  FMS  credits  which  may  be  ex- 
tended under  section  23  of  the  AECA.  Sec- 
tion 31(b)(2)  of  the  AECA  is  amended  to  es- 
Ublish  at  $4,436,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
the  limit  on  the  toUl  principal  amount  of 
loans  for  which  guaranties  may  be  issued 
under  section  24(a)  of  the  AECA.  Section 
31(b)(3)  of  the  AECA  is  amended  to  provide 
that  during  fiscal  year  1984  no  less  than 
$1,700,000,000  in  FMS  credits  and  guaran- 
teed loans  shall  be  available  for  Israel.  Sec- 
tion 31(b)(5)  is  amended  to  add  Korea  to  the 
list  of  countries  which  would  be  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1984  to  repay  loans  guaran- 
teed under  sections  24(a)  of  the  AECA  in 


not  mroe  than  twenty  yean.  foUowlng  a 
grace  period  of  ten  years  on  repayment  of 
principal.  Paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  section 
31(b)  are  repealed  and  replaced  with  a  pro- 
vision aUowlng  the  President  to  releaae 
Egypt  from  lU  contractual  UabUity  to  repay 
loans  extended  under  section  23  in  an 
amount  up  to  $450,000,000.  FinaUy.  section 
31(c>  of  the  AECA  is  amended  to  authorise 
for  fiscal  year  1084  continuation  of  favor- 
able repayment  terms  for  Israel  in  connec- 
tion with  credits  extended  under  section  23 
and  loans  guaranteed  under  section  24. 
Section  102.  Administrative  surcharge 

Paragraph  1(A)  of  section  21(e)  of  the 
AECA  Is  amended  to  further  explain  that 
the  "costs"  which  must  be  recovered  by  the 
United  SUtes  Ctovemment  are  those  costs 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  incurred  by 
the  United  SUtes.  This  change  U  compara- 
ble to  the  revision  of  training  prices  effected 
by  section  115  of  P.L.  96-533.  Enactment  of 
this  amendment  is  not  expected  to  result  in 
a  reduction  of  the  current  administrative 
surcharge  percentage,  but  wiU  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  Increase  in  the  per- 
centage levied  on  aU  foreign  mUitary  sales. 
Section  103.  Charges  for  administrative 
service 

Section  43(b)  of  the  AECA  is  amended  to 
provide  that  the  United  SUtes  is  to  recover 
"extraordinary"  as  weU  as  administrative 
expenses  for  services  calculated  under  sec- 
tion 21(eKlKA)  of  the  AECA.  The  amend- 
ment wiU  permit  the  use  of  administrative 
funds  to  augment  miUtary  assistance  (MAP) 
funds  avaUable  for  security  assistance  repre- 
senutional  activities. 

Section  104.  Charges  for  training  sold  under 
the  AECA 

This  provision  wiU  eliminate  the  current 
multi-tier  price  structure  on  sales  of  train- 
ing. Thereafter  there  would  be  only  two 
comparable  pricing  systems,  one  for  IMET 
and  one  for  FMS.  For  example,  under  the 
current  system  the  cost  of  FMS  training  for 
foreign  students  in  the  same  course  at  the 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  CoUege 
could  range  from  $4,598  to  $31,499.  The  new 
proposal  would  authorize  all  purchasers  to 
be  charged  the  "additional  cost"  that  would 
be  incurred  to  provide  this  training;  In  the 
above  example,  the  $4,598  rate.  Enactment 
of  the  provision  would  reduce  discrimina- 
tion among  countries  and  U.S.  administra- 
tive costs. 

Section  105.  Increase  in  criminal  penalties 
for  certain  violations  of  AECA 

Recent  changes  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  imposed  potentiaUy  greater  penal- 
ties for  persons  violating  conunerclal  export 
laws  and  regulations  than  for  those  violat- 
ing section  38  of  the  AECA.  This  provision 
would  Increase  the  maximum  criminal  pen- 
alty for  certain  violations  of  the  AECA  from 
$100,000  or  two  years  Imprisonment  or  both, 
to  $1  miUion  or  10  years  imprisonment  or 
both.  The  celling  for  clvU  pienalties  for  vio- 
lations would  be  raised  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000.  This  amendment  would  apply  to 
violations  which  occur  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

Section  106.  Catalog  data  and  services 

The  AECA  pennite  in-kind  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  some  services  with  NATO  coun- 
tries, but  sill  requires  that  the  U.S.  charge 
for  catalog  data.  In  fiscal  year  1982  such 
charges  amounted  to  $850,000.  Other  coun- 
tries are  beginning  to  charge  DOD  in 
return,  with  DOD  paying  over  $100,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  In  future  years,  as  efforts 
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intensify  to  Ina  ease  NATO  standutUsation. 
there  will  be  in  reasing  requesU  for  catalog- 
bm  UMl  codlflca  ion  aeriees.  which  DOD  per- 
forms pursuant  to  chapter  14S  of  title  10 
United  States  C  ode.  This  amendment  would 
avoid  a  aeries  if  sales  cases  for  relatively 
minor  transacU  >ns  with  those  NATO  coun- 
tries that  provde  similar  services  free  of 
charse  to  the  U  ilted  States. 

5ecHon  Id  Reporting  nvirtment 

This  section  t  ould  revise  the  reporting  re- 
quirement of  s«  ction  25<aK4)  to  apply  only 
to  sales  and  del  veries  to  recipient  countries 
in  the  develonlng  world.  The  section  as 
amended  woul<i  exclude  from  the  required 
report  estlmats  of  sales  and  deliveries 
among  NATO  countries,  Japan.  Australia 
and  New  Zealai  id  and  among  Warsaw  Pact 
countries.  This  change  would  conform  the 
statutory  langu  ige  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Congress.  The  i  mendment  would  also  estab- 
lish an  April  1  ( teadline  for  this  Information 
rather  than  the  current  February  1  deadline 
for  this  report.  This  change  would  allow  In- 
clusion of  full  Mdendar  year  daU  on  sales 
and  deliveries  1 1  the  Information  presented 
to  Congress. 

Section  lOS.  A  ilitary  aasUtance  program 

The  PresidenI  's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
requests  an  api:  ropriation  of  $747,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  inilitary  assistance  program. 
This  section  an  lends  section  504  to  author- 
ize $697,000,00(J  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  ap- 
propriations to  Icarry  out  this  program.  Sec- 
tion 506(c)  alreidy  provides  authorization  to 
appropriate  th^t  part  of  the  budget  request 
($50,000,000)  w  lich  is  proposed  to  be  used 
for  reimbursen  ent  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  defense  articles,  defense  serv- 
ices and  milltar  r  education  and  training  pre- 
viously drawn  down  pursuant  to  section 
506(a). 

Section  109.  Wi  iver  of  net  proceeds  for  sales 
of  map  items 

This  section  imends  section  505(f)  of  the 
PAA  to  allow  t  Je  President  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement thai  a  country  pay  to  the  U.S. 
the  net  proceeJs  from  the  sale  of  defense 
articles  previou  sly  furnished  to  it  on  a  grant 
basis  under  the  military  assistance  program. 
Most  of  this  (quipment  was  programmed 
under  MAP  pr  or  to  1975.  Countries  which 
possess  aging,  c  bsolete  MAP  defense  articles 
currently  have  an  incentive  to  retain  this 
equipment,  rati  ler  than  to  sell  it  and  use  the 
proceeds  for  n<  wer  equipment,  even  though 
retaining  it  req  aires  increasing  maintenance 
costs.  This  pro  rision  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  remov(  this  disincentive  to  a  coun- 
try's modemiiiing  its  defense  Inventory 
when  it  is  in  th  e  U.S.  national  Interest  to  do 
so.  All  legal  am  I  policy  controls  applicable  to 
third  country  transfers  would  continue  to 
apply  to  any  ss  les  of  this  equipment. 

Section  110.  S  'xxIcpUing  of  defense  articles 
for  foreign  countries 

This  section  amends  section  514(bK3)  of 
the  FAA  U  esUblish  a  ceiling  of 
$135,000,000  oi  1  the  aggregate  value  of  addi- 
tions made  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  overseas 
stockpUes  of  d  ifense  articles  (other  than  in 
NATO  countres)  which  are  designated  as 
war  reserve  sU  elu  for  allied  or  other  foreign 
forces.  The  United  SUtes  retains  title  to 
any  stocks  so  lesignated.  Transfer  of  these 
stocks  to  a  f 01  eign  country  may  take  place 
only  under  th  s  authority  of  the  PAA  or  of 
the  AECA.  ai  d  within  the  limlutions  and 
funds  avallabli  i  under  those  Acts. 
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Section  111.  Security  assistance 
organizations 

Section  515  provides  specific  annual  au- 
thorization to  sUtlon  permanently  more 
than  six  military  personnel  in  certain  coun- 
tries to  manage  security  assistance  pro- 
grams. This  section  would  add  for  fiscal 
year  1984  nine  new  countries  to  the  twelve 
countries  which  are  currently  authorized  in 
the  sUtute  to  have  more  than  six  uni- 
formed personnel  assigned  to  them  for  man- 
aging security  assistance  programs. 
Section  112.  Grant  training 

Section  542  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to  au- 
thorize $56,532,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  in 
appropriations  for  the  International  Mili- 
tary Education  and  Training  (IMET)  pro- 
gram. 

Section  113.  Exchange  training 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  section  544  in  the  PAA  con- 
cerning exchange  (barter)  training.  The 
President  will  be  authorized  to  provide  to 
foreign  military  personnel  professional  mili- 
tary education  training  only  at  U.S.  war  col- 
leges and  U.S.  command  and  staff  colleges 
In  the  United  SUtes.  The  training  of  each 
foreign  student  under  this  authority  will  be 
conditioned  on  the  requirement  that,  com- 
mencing in  the  same  U.S.  fiscal  year,  a  U.S. 
military  student  be  trained  in  a  foreign  col- 
lege which  the  U.S.  military  department  in- 
volved determines  to  be  comparable  to  its 
military  colleges.  Such  exchanges  would  be 
negotiated  with  foreign  countries  and  Inter- 
national organizations  after  enactment. 
Section  114.  Peacekeeping  operations 
authorization 

Section  552(a)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to 
authorize  $46,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  In 
appropriations  to  carry  out  peacekeeping 
operations  and  other  programs.  These  pro- 
grams would  Include  the  United  States 
budgetary  contribution  to  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  for  the  Slnal. 
Section  IIS.  Peacekeeping  operations 
emergencies 

Section  552(c)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to 
provide  that  the  President  may  draw  down 
commodities  and  services  of  an  aggregate 
value  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  from  any  United  States  Govern- 
ment agency  for  peacekeeping  purposes.  If 
he  determines  that  an  unforeseen  emergen- 
cy requires  Immediate  assistance  under  the 
peacekeeping  provisions  of  the  FAA.  A  new 
subsection  (d)  authorizes  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  applicable  account  for  com- 
modities and  services  provided  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Section  652  of  the  FAA  is 
amended  to  require  that  the  President 
notify  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  In  writing  should  he 
Intend  to  exercise  this  authority,  stating  the 
justification  for.  and  the  extent  of,  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority. 

TTTLX  II— AirnXERHORISM  ASSISTANCE 

Section  201.  Antiterrorism  assistance 
This  section  would  add  a  new  Chapter  8  to 
Part  n  of  the  FAA  to  authorize  an  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance  program.  Under  section 
671(a),  the  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  anti-terrorism  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  enhance  their 
ability  to  deter  and  prevent  terrorism.  Sec- 
tion 671(b)  provides  that,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition  In  section  660  of  the  PAA  on 
funding  certain  police  and  law  enforcement 
assistance  in  foreign  coimtries.  services  and 


commodities  may  be  granted  to  ellgibUe 
countries  subject  to  reimbursement  and  al- 
location limitations  contained  in  section 
644(m)  and  632  of  the  PAA.  Section  671(c) 
provides  that,  as  an  alternative  to  grants 
under  subsection  (b),  the  President  may 
make  available  services  and  commodities  to 
a  foregin  country  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  subject  to  payment  In  ad- 
vance by  the  recipient  country.  Section 
571(d)  provides  that  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitari- 
an Affairs  shall  be  consulted  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  anti-terror- 
ism program. 

Section  571(e)  provides  that  all  training  is 
to  be  conducted  in  the  United  SUtes,  but 
that  U.S.  employees  Involved  in  the  pro- 
gram may  provide  advice  outside  the  United 
SUtes  to  program  participants  for  short  pe- 
riods not  to  exceed  30  consecutive  calendar 
days.   Section   571(e)(3)   prohibits   Depart- 
ment of  SUte  employees,  except  certain 
Office  of  Security  personnel,  from  providing 
training  and  services  to  program  partici- 
pants. Section  571(eK4)  prohibite  the  trans- 
fer of  equipment  and  commodities  included 
on  the  munitions  list  under  suhwectlon  (a). 
Section  571  (e)  (5)  prohibits  the  provision  of 
services,  equipment,  personnel,  or  facilities 
Involved  in  Intelligence  collection  as  defined 
in  Executive  Order   1233   of  December  4. 
1981,  but  permits  limited  training  in  the  or- 
ganization of  intelligence  for  anti-terrorism 
purposes.  Section  571(e)  (6)  provides  for  a 
three-year  sunset  on  the  program.  Section 
571(e)(7)  requires  a  thirty-day  advance  noti- 
fication of  those  coimtries  that  will  initially 
ije    participating   In   the    program    to    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  prior  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  funds  made  available  under  this 
authority.  Section  571(e)(8)  provides  that  an 
annual  report  shall  be  provided  to  Congress. 
Section  572  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this 
new  chapter  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  section  would  also  permit  the 
President  to  use  up  to  $2,500,000  of  funds 
available  for  other  provisions  authorized  by 
P.L.  97-113  to  carry  out  this  chapter  during 
fiscal  year  1983.  Section  573  defines  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  anti-terrorism  activities 
are  to  be  designed— namely,  to  enhance  the 
anti-terrorism  skills  of  friendly  countries  by 
offering    assistance    In    the    anti-terrorism 
field.  It  also  indicates  that  this  chapter  is 
not  intended  to  limit  or  prohibit  informa- 
tion exchange  activities  by  U.S.  government 
agencies  under  other  authority.  Section  574 
provides  that  this  anti-terrorism  program 
will  be  conducted  under  non-military  au- 
thorities of  the  FAA,  as  Is  the  case  of  the 
Economic  Support  Fund  and  Peacekeeping 
Operations,   for  example.  Finally  sections 
502B(d)(2)(A)  and  644(mK5)  of  the  FAA  are 
amended  to  ensure  that  relevant  definitions 
of  "security  assistance"  and  "value"  In  the 
FAA  are  altered  appropriately. 

TITIX  III— ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

Section  301.  Authorization  of 
appropriations 
Section  531(b)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  the  Econom- 
ic Support  Fund  of  $2,949,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  emergency  assistance  au- 
thority of  section  535  is  continued  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 
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TITLI IV— DEVKLOFIONT  ASSISTANCE 

Section  401.  Agriculture,  rural  deveUnnnent, 
and  nutrition 
Section  401  amends  section  103(aK2)  of 
the  Act,  which  authorizes  funds  for  agricul- 
ture, run!  development,  and  nutrition,  to 
authorize  $725,313,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Section  402.  PopuUUion  and  health 
Section  403  amends  section  104(g)  of  the 
Act.  which  authorizes  funds  for  population 
and  health.  Section  104(g)  is  amended  to  au- 
thorize $312,331,000  for  the  population  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1084  and  to  author- 
ize $100,656,000  for  the  health  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984. 

Section  403.  Education  and  human 
resources  development 
Section  403  amends  section  105(a)  of  the 
Act.  which  authorizes  funds  for  education 
and  human  resources  development.  Section 
105(a)  is  amended  to  authorize  $121,477,000 
for  these  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  to  delete  the  second  sentence,  which 
earmarked  funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  and  is  obsolete. 

Section  404.  Energy,  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, and  selected  development  ac- 
tivities 

Section  404  amends  section  106(eKl)  of 
the  Act,  which  authorizes  funds  for  energy, 
private  voluntary  organizations,  and  select- 
ed development  activities,  and  for  science 
and  technology  activities,  the  authorize 
$182,423,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 
Section  405.  Private  sector  revolving  fund 
Section  405(a)  adds  a  new  section  108  to 
part  I.  chapter  1  of  the  Act  esUbllshlng  a 
revolving  fund  for  private  sector  activities. 
Section  108(a)  sUtes  the  Importance  of  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  private  enterprise 
in  developing  countries  and  authorizes  the 
esUbllshment  of  a  revolving  fund  account 
t-o  be  used  for  such  purposes,  which  shall  be 
free  from  fiscal  year  limlUtlons.  Section 
108(b)  provides  that  up  to  $20,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984  of  funds  appropriated  to 
other  accounts  in  ctiapter  1  of  part  I  may  be 
deposited  in  this  account.  This  fund  may  be 
used  only  for  private  sector  activities:  how- 
ever, other  funds  provided  under  section  106 
or  other  sections  of  the  Act  will  remain 
available  for  private  sector  activities  as  well. 
Income  and  reflows  arising  from  the  fund. 
Including  the  repayment  of  loans  made 
from  the  fund  and  fees  charged  for  transac- 
tions, win  be  deposited  in  the  fund  for  fur- 
ther use. 

The  purpose  of  the  revolving  fund  is  to 
create  a  source  of  funds  which  can  be  made 
available  for  a  variety  of  innovative  private 
sector  activities.  The  authority  to  re-use 
loan  repayments  and  return  of  capital 
would  permit  the  roll-over  of  Investments 
and  thus  afford  a  substantial  leveraging 
effect.  SUtements  regarding  the  financial 
condition  of  the  fund  will  take  into  consid- 
eration the  cost  of  funds  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Section  108(c)  provides  that  the  use  of 
funds  in  the  revolving  fund  account  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  other 
provisions  of  law,  including  the  restrictions 
on  use  which  may  otherwise  attach  by 
virtue  of  the  account  to  which  the  funds  de- 
posited in  the  revolving  fund  were  originally 
appropriated. 

Section  108(d)  provides  that  when  there 
are  sufficient  funds  available  in  the  revolv- 
ing  fund,  repayments  may  be  made  to  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury  until  the  total 
amount  of  appropriated   funds   has   been 


repaid,  at  which  time  the  fund  shall  be 
deemed  to  consist  entirely  of  nonappropriat- 
ed funds.  Section  108(e)  provides  that  AID 
may  charge  a  fee  when  carrying  out  activi- 
ties with  funds  from  the  revolving  fund. 
Section  108(f)  provides  that  in  the  event  the 
revolving  fund  is  terminated,  unobligated 
balances  in  the  fund  will  be  deposited  in  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  account  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Section  40t.  Sahel  development  program 

Section  406  amends  section  313(c)  of  the 
Act,  which  authorizes  the  Sahel  Develop- 
ment Program.  Section  121(c)  is  amended  to 
authorize  $103,000,000  for  that  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984. 

Section  407.  Housing  guaranty  program 

Section  407(a)  amends  section  221  of  the 
Act  to  reflect  the  fact  that  housing  guaran- 
ties are  available  for  urban  development  ac- 
tivities in  addition  to  the  construction  of 
housing  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term. 
The  amendments  do  not  expand  existing  au- 
thority. Their  purpose  Is  to  bring  section 
221  into  harmony  with  the  authority  provid- 
ed under  section  222.  Section  221  was  not 
amended  at  the  time  section  222  was  amend- 
ed in  1978  to  broaden  its  terms. 

Section  407(b)  amends  section  222(a)  of 
the  Act,  which  authorizes  the  housing  guar- 
anty program,  by  providing  that  eligible  in- 
vestors under  the  program  shall  be  defined 
by  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  rather  than 
by  the  current  definition  under  section 
238(c)  of  the  Act,  which  is  part  of  the  OPIC 
legislation  and  more  appropriate  to  its  pro- 
gram. AID  would  expect  to  define  eligible 
investors  for  the  housing  guaranty  program 
so  as  to  maximize  the  role  of  U.S.  capital 
market  lenders  while  Improving  the  negotia- 
bility of  underlying  notes. 

Section  407(b)  further  amends  section 
222(a)  to  increase  the  total  amount  of  hous- 
ing guaranties  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
from  $1,718,000,000  to  $1,868,000,000  and  to 
provide  that  guarantee  commitmente  are 
authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriation  acts. 

Section  407(b)  also  amends  section  222(a) 
to  extend  the  authority  for  the  housing 
guaranty  program  from  Septem^r  30,  1984 
to  September  30,  1985.  Because  the  loans 
for  which  guaranties  are  to  be  issued  some- 
times close  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
therefore  delaying  the  Issuance  of  the  guar- 
anties, the  housing  guaranty  program  needs 
authority  that  extends  l>eyond  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  guaranty  was  authorized. 
This  amendment  provides  the  authority  to 
issue  guaranties  after  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1984  and  conforms  with  past  legislative 
practice  in  extending  the  program. 

Section  407(c)  amends  section  223(f)  of 
the  Act,  which  prescribes  the  maximum  rate 
of  interest  allowable  for  housing  guaranties. 
The  current  provision  ties  the  maximum 
rate  to  the  rate  of  interest  applicable  to 
housing  mortgages  Insured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
It  was  originally  enacted  at  a  time  when  the 
same  lenders  were  active  in  both  the  domes- 
tic Htro  program  and  In  AID'S  housing 
guaranty  program.  Section  223(f)  is  amend- 
ed to  permit  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  in  consulUtion  with  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  to  prescribe  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  that  is  reasonable  in 
comparison  to  rates  on  comparable  securi- 
ties in  the  U.S.  capiUl  market  to  reflect  the 
broader  range  of  Investors  now  active  In  the 
program. 


Section   408.   Agricultural  and  productive 

credit  and  self-hAp  community  develop- 
ment program* 

Section  408(a)  amends  section  222A(c)  of 
the  Act  to  provide  that  commitments  to 
guarantee  loans  under  section  223A  are  au- 
thorized only  to  the  extent  provided  in  ap- 
propriation acts. 

Section  408(b)  amends  section  333A(h)  to 
extend  the  authority  for  the  program  from 
September  30. 1983  to  September  30. 1984. 

TiTLX  v— lascKLUureons  fiovisions 

Section  SOL  American  schools  and  hospitals 

abroad 

This  section  amends  section  314(c)  of  the 
Act.  which  authorizes  funds  for  American 
Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad.  It  authorizes 
$7,600,000  for  that  purpose  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Section  S02.  International  organizations 
and  programs 

Section  502  amends  section  303(aKl)  of 
the  Act.  which  authorizes  funds  for  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs.  Section 
303(aKl)  is  amended  to  authorize 
$189,950,000  for  these  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  Section  302(aXl)  is  also 
amended  to  strike  the  second  sentence, 
which  earmarked  funds  for  fiscal  yean  1983 
and  1983  and  is  obsolete. 
Section  503.  International  narcotics  control 

This  section  amends  section  482(a)  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  appropriations  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  of  $53,030,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Section  504.  International  disaster 
assistance 

Section  504  amends  section  492(a)  of  the 
Act  to  authorize  $25,000,000  in  appropria- 
tions for  International  Disaster  Assistance 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

Section  SOS.  Completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates 

Section  505(a)  amends  section  611(a)  of 
the  Act,  which  requires  that  adequate  plans 
and  cost  estimates  be  completed  prior  to  the 
obligation  of  funds  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
That  provision  Is  amended  to  apply  to  a 
minimum  amount  of  $500,000  rather  than 
$100,000,  to  take  account  of  the  inflation 
that  has  occurred  since  the  provision  was 
enacted  in  1958. 

Section  505(b)  amends  section  611(b)  of 
the  Act,  which  requires  that  cost/benefit 
sinalyses  be  conducted  for  water  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards for  Planning  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources,  dated  October  25,  1973.  Section 
611(b)  is  amended  to  reference  the  princi- 
ples, standards  and  procedures  esUblished 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962,  et  seq.)  and  will  make 
applicable  the  recently  approved  Economic 
and  Environmental  Principles  and  Guide- 
lines for  Water  and  Related  Land  Resources 
ImplemenUtion  Studies. 
Section  506.  Prohibition  against  assistance 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 

Section  620(f)  of  the  FAA  is  amended  to 
remove  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
Tibet  (which  is  administered  as  part  of 
China)  from  the  category  of  countries  to 
which  assistance  is  prohibited.  As  a  result  of 
this  amendment,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  would  not  be  considered  a  'commu- 
nist-bloc" country  for  the  purpose  of  section 
620(h). 

Section  507.  Periodic  reports 

Section  S07(a)  amends  section  620(s)  of 
the  Act  by  repealing  subsection  (2).  Section 
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aawixa)  requl  ■«  the  Preddent  to  report  to 
Contraa  on  lis  Mtlona  In  taking  into  ac- 
count the  Imi  act  of  military  expenditures 
on  the  budget  of  redplents  of  foreign  asslst- 
gQoe.  ICoat  of  the  information  contained  in 
thto  report  Is  i  eported  separately  by  the  De- 
partment of  8  ate  pursuant  to  section  25  of 
the  Arms  Exp  >rt  Control  Act.  The  purpose 
of  this  amend  nent  is  to  reduce  administra- 
tive coats  by  <  limlnatlng  this  duplication  of 
reports. 

SecUon  507(  b)  amends  section  «34(a)  by 
repealing  subiecUons  (3XB)  (6).  and  (7). 
The  purpose  >f  this  amendment  is  also  to 
reduce  admin  strative  costs  by  eliminating 
duplicative  re  K>rting  rcQulrements.  Section 
634<aX3XB)  r  iqulres  a  report  of  the  doUar 
value  by  catec  ory  and  country  of  all  foreign 
assistance.  T1  le  Information  contained  in 
this  report  is  already  reported  to  Congress 
In  the  "all-spl  loU"  tables  for  each  country 
indnded  in  tli  e  Congressional  Presentation. 
Section  •34(a<6)  requires  a  report  of  the 
dollar  volume  of  foreign  assistance  for  all 
OECD  and  OPEC  countries.  Section 
«34<aX7)  requ  res  a  report  of  the  percentage 
of  both  the  <JNP  and  the  budget  of  each 
type  of  assiitance  for  every  OECD  and 
OPEC  countr  '.  and  the  per  capiU  contribu- 
tions of  thesf  countries.  The  daU  required 
by  these  repo  rta  is  difficult  to  derive,  since 
other  donors  f  o  not  disaggregate  and  report 
official  develotoment  assistance  in  categories 
comparable  t)  those  used  In  categorizing 
DA  assistanc ».  The  data  that  does  exist  is 
already  available  to  the  Congress  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  DAC  Chairman,  as  weU 
as  in  other  O  SCD  and  World  Bank  publica- 
tions. 

Section  501  [O  repeals  section  306(b)  of 
the  Act.  Sect  on  2  of  P.L.  81-806  currently 
requires  annual  reporting  of  all  contribu- 
tions. Includng  voluntary  paymente,  to 
international  organizations.  That  annual 
report  includt  s  information  required  by  sec- 
Uon  306(b),  n  taking  the  latter  reporting  re- 
quirement re<  imdant  and  unnecessary. 
Section  5(  8.  Notification  of  program 
changes 
This  sectloi  1  makes  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  Subject  to  the  reprogramming 
requirements!  of  section  634A  and  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  section  653(a)  of 
the  PAA.  This  section  also  deletes  cerUin 
reporting  reculrements  for  PMS  financUig 
which  would  be  redimdant  in  light  of  this 
amendment  t  o  sections  634A  and  653(a).  In 
addition,  thii  sectiwi  deletes  the  require- 
ment that  a  I  ection  653(b)  report  be  fUed  in 
certain  cases  before  assistance  is  provided. 
These  changis  streamline  and  make  stand- 
ard various  >verlapplng  report  and  repro- 
granuning  re  luirementa.  but  do  not  materi- 
ally change  1  he  type  of  information  provid- 
ed to  the  Coi  greas. 

This  sectio  1  also  amends  section  634A  of 
the  Act  by  eliminating  the  requirement 
under  that  i  rovlsion  to  notify  Congress  15 
days  in  advai  ice  of  obligating  funds  in  cases 
where  the  o  rtigation  will  exceed  the  prior 
amount  JustI  tied  for  the  year  by  10  percent 
or  leas.  Thli  change  will  permit  needed 
flexibility  to  reallocate  funda  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  y«  r  while  not  allowing  significant 
changes  wltl  lOut  prior  congressional  notifi- 
cation. 

Section  6I4A  of  the  PAA  Is  further 
amended  to  nUbllab  a  threshold  of  $50,000 
on  reprograi  oming  notices  to  the  Congress 
for  Interna  ;lonal  Narcotics  Control  and 
IMET  progr  ims.  Had  such  a  threshold  been 
in  effect  du  tag  fiscal  year  IMl.  sixteen  of 
thirty  IME1 '  reprogramming  notices  would 
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not  have  been  required  under  section  634A. 
Eliminating  smaU  programming  changes  for 
reprogramming  requirements  would  permit 
prompt  execution  of  small  but  pollticaUy 
sensitive  training  programs  and  would  pro- 
vide a  fast  reaction  capability  against  illicit 
narcotics  efforts.  Reprogramming  notices  to 
the  Congress  would  still  be  required  for 
countries  for  which  a  program  had  not  pre- 
viously been  justified  to  the  Congress  for 
that  fiscal  year,  even  if  the  amount  to  be 
provided  to  such  country  would  fall  below 
the  $50,000  threshold. 

Section  S09.  Provitions  on  uses  of  funds 
Section  509(a)  amends  section  636(aX14) 
of  the  Act  to  make  a  technical  change.  The 
"Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980"  is  substituted 
for  the  "Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946",  which 
it  replaced. 

Section  509(b)  amends  section  646(c)  oi 
the  Act  by  eliminating  the  $3,000,000  ceiling 
on  the  use  of  funds  to  construct  or  acquire 
essential  living  quarters,  office  space, 
schools,  and  hospitals  for  use  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  posted  outeide  the 
United  SUtes  conducting  activities  author- 
ized by  the  Act.  As  a  result  of  greaUy  In- 
creased leasing  costs  overseas,  it  is  now 
often  more  economical  over  the  long  nm  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  purchase  or  con- 
struct living  quarters  than  to  lease  them. 
Additionally,  for  security  reasons  and  other- 
wise in  several  countries  no  suitable  quar- 
ters 'are  available  for  leasing.  The  $3,000,000 
limitation  on  use  of  funds  for  purchase  or 
construction  of  overseas  facilities  no  longer 
allows  the  D.S.  Government  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  provide  these  facilities  in  an  eco- 
nomical manner. 

Section  509(c)  amends  section  636(d)  of 
the  Act  by  raising  the  ceiling  on  use  of 
funds  for  supporting  schools  for  dependents 
outside  the  United  SUtes  from  $2.5  million 
to  $5.0  million.  The  $2.5  million  limlUtion 
has  been  in  effect  since  1969.  Inflation  has 
greatly  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of 
that  amount  since  that  time,  while  the 
number  of  schools  betag  supported  has  in- 
creased from  43  to  57.  The  funds  are  no 
longer  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
port to  overseas  schools.  As  a  result,  the 
quality  of  these  schools  is  deteriorating. 

Section  509(d)  amends  section  636  of  the 
FAA  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (J)  to  allow 
sUtutory  earmarks  to  be  converted  from 
fixed  to  proportionate  requirements  during 
periods  when  funds  are  appropriated  by  a 
continuing  resolution.  During  periods  when 
funding  is  made  available  by  a  continuing 
resolution,  foreign  assistance  programs  may 
operate  at  funding  levels  significantly  below 
authorized  levels.  In  these  clrcvunstances  se- 
rious problems  may  be  encountered  in  as- 
sisting countries  which  do  not  have  funds 
earmarked  for  their  benefit.  This  section 
would  allow  the  Executive  Branch  to  allo- 
cate to  earmarked  countries  an  amount  in 
the  same  proportion  to  available  continuing 
resolution  funds  as  the  original  earmark 
was  to  the  total  level  authorized  or  appro- 
priated to  the  Act  which  esUbllshed  the 
earmark. 

Section  SJO.  Trade  and  development 
program 
This  section  amends  section  661(b)  of  the 
Act.  which  authorizes  funds  for  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program.  Section  661(b)  is 
amended  to  provide  authority  for  this  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1984  ta  the  amount 
of  $23,000,000. 

Section  511.  Operating  expenses 
This  section  amends  section  667(a)  of  the 
Act,  which  authorizes  funds  for  operating 


expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Section  667(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  provide  authority  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  ta  the  amount  of  $378,512,000. 
Section  SI  2.  Repeal  afprovisioru 
This  section  repeals  provisions  of  the  Act 
which  are  obsolete.  It  also  repeals  section 
110(b).  which  prohibits  disbursement  of 
grant  assistance  for  a  project  over  a  period 
exceeding  thirty-six  months.  At  the  time 
this  prohibition  was  enacted,  it  provided  a 
useful  control  for  the  Congress  over  large 
capital  assistance  projects.  The  Agency  no 
longer  participates  much  in  that  type  of 
project,  and  the  Congress  now  has  a  better 
review  mechanism  through  the  congression- 
al notification  process.  Section  110(b), 
therefore,  is  no  longer  necessary. 

TITU  VI— AMnroiOEHTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

Section  601.  Participant  trainee  grants 
This  section  amends  section  1441(cX6)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt  from 
withholding  amounts  received  as  scholar- 
ships by  non-resident  aliens  engaged  in 
training  programs  in  the  United  States 
under  the  Act.  Section  1441(cM6)  currently 
exempts  only  per  diem.  Withholding  for 
each  participant  trainee  would  result  in 
high  administrative  costs  to  the  implement- 
ing contractors  and  PVOs  that  would  ulti- 
mately be  passed  on  to  AID.  It  would  also 
reduce  the  amount  of  funds  actually  avail- 
able for  the  training  programs  themselves. 
This  provision  is  intended  to  correct  these 
problems. 

Section  602.  African  Development 
Foundation 
This  section  amends  Title  V  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1980  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  for  the  African  Devel- 
opment Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

TITLE  VII— AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAH 
1985  AND  ErrECTIVB  DATE 

Section  701.  Authorizations  for  the  fiscal 
year  198S 

This  section.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  607  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1985  for  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1984  are  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

Section  702.  Effective  date 

This  section  provides  that  the  effective 
date  for  title  n  shall  be  upon  enactment. 
Sections  104  and  105  would  be  effective 
upon  the  later  of  enactment  or  October  1. 
1983.  to  avoid  the  possibility  that  the 
change  in  penalties  under  the  AECA  would 
be  retroactive  and  to  allow  adequate  time  to 
Implement  the  change  in  pricing  for  trata- 
Ing.  All  other  sections  would  be  effective  on 
October  1. 1983. 

S.  638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Security 
Cooperation  Act  of  1983". 

mUTAKY  SALES  AlfD  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  addition  to  amoimts  other- 
wise made  avaUable  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
for  loan  guaranties  under  section  24(a)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  $425,000,000 
of  loan  principal  are  authorized  to  be  so 
guaranteed  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 


carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  503  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $142,000,000 
to  carry  out  such  provisions  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

Ecoiromc  support  puhd 
Sec.  103.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $82,000,000  to  carry  out  such 
provisions  for  such  fiscal  year. 

IMTERMATIONAL  ORCANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  103.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  3  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  $4,500,000  to  carry  out 
such  provisions,  for  payment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

SBCTION-BT-SECTION  AlfALTSIS  OF  THE  PRO- 
POSED Special  SEcuRmr  Cooperation  Act 
OF  1983 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  proposed  Special  Security  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1983  contains  freestanding  provi- 
sions in  order  to  authorize  supplemental 
international  security  assistance  to  meet 
urgent  needs  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

u.  provisions  of  the  bill 

Section  101.  Military  sales  and  related 
program* 

This  section  authorizes  an  increase  of 
$425,000,000  In  the  limit  established  in  PX. 
97-377  on  the  total  principal  amount  of 
loans  for  which  guaranties  may  be  issued 
during  fiscal  year  1983  under  section  24(a) 
of  the  AECA. 

In  addition,  this  section  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  appropriations  of  $142,000,000 
above  the  amount  made  available  in  P.L.  97- 
377  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  carry  out  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  Although  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  re- 
quested a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$167,000,000  to  carry  out  the  military  assist- 
ance program  for  fiscal  year  1983.  section 
506(c)  already  provides  authorization  to  ap- 
propriate that  part  of  the  budget  request 
($25,000,000)  which  is  proposed  to  be  used 
for  reimbursement  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  defense  articles,  defense  serv- 
ices and  military  education  and  training  pre- 
viously drawn  down  pursuant  to  section 
506(a). 

Section  102.  Economic  support  fund 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984 
requested  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$144,500,000  for  the  Economic  Support 
Fund  for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  section  in- 
creases by  $82,000,000  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  this 
Fund,  made  by  P.L.  97-113.  The  amounts 
appropriated  in  P.L.  97-377  for  this  Fund 
for  fiscal  year  1983  were  $62,500,000  less 
than  the  amount  authorized  by  P.L.  97-113. 

Section  103.  International  organizations 
and  programs 

This  section  authorizes  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations of  $4,500,000  above  the  amount 
made  available  in  P.L.  97-377  for  fiscal  year 
1983  to  carry  out  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
These  funds  will  be  used  for  payments  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


S.639 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
short  titu 
Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Leba- 
non Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  is  hereby  determtaed  that 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  be  served  by  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Lebanon  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  and  political  stabUity 
of  that  country  and  to  support  the  interna- 
tional effort  to  strengthen  a  sovereign  and 
independent  Lebanon. 

(b)  Accordtagly.  in  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1983  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $150,000,000  to  carry  out  such 
provisions. 

(c)  The  amoimts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

MILITARY  SALES  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  support  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  armed  forces  of  Lel)anon.  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  national  security  In- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes  would  be  served 
by  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  to  provide  training  for  the 
Lebanese  armed  forces  and  to  finance  pro- 
curements by  Lebanon  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  for  its  security  require- 
ments. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  $1,000,000  to  carry  out 
such  provisions. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  made 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  loan 
guarantees  under  section  24(£)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  $100,000,000  of  loan 
principal  are  authorized  to  be  so  guaranteed 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed Lebanon  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
of  1983 

I.  introduction 
The  proposed  Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  ol  1983  ("the  Bill")  contains  free- 
standing provisions  in  order  to  authorize 
supplemental  international  security  assist- 
ance for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  Lebanon. 
The  amounts  which  would  be  authorized  in 
the  Bill  represent  the  total  amounts  which 
are  proposed  to  be  allocated  to  Lebanon  in 
fiscal  year  1983  from  amounts  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Bill  and  Public  Law 
97-377  for  the  Economic  Support  Fund,  the 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing program,  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Credit  program. 

II.  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1.  Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  BiU  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1083". 

Section  2.  Economic  support  fund 

This  section  consists  of  three  subsections, 
as  follows: 

(a)  This  subsection  sUtes  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress  that  the  national  taterests 
of  the  United  SUtes  would  be  served  by  the 


authorization  and  appropriation  of  addition- 
al funds  for  economic  assistance  to  promote 
the  economic  and  political  stability  of  Leba- 
non and  to  support  the  tatematlonal  effort 
to  strengthen  its  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence. 

(b)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $160,(NX).0<M)  for  economic  sup- 
port pursuant  to  chapter  4  of  Part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  in  addition  to 
amounU  otherwise  authorized  for  that 
chapter  by  Public  Law  97-133. 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Section  3.  Military  tales  and  related 
programs 
This  section  consists  of  three  subsections 
as  foUows: 

(a)  This  subsection  is  a  finding  by  the 
United  SUtes  Congress,  in  support  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  armed  forces  of  Lebanon, 
that  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
supplemental  funds  for  military  sales  and 
related  programs  would  serve  the  national 
security  taterests  of  the  United  SUtes. 
These  additional  funds  would  be  used  to 
provide  training  for  the  Lebanese  armed 
forces  and  to  ftaance  procurements  by  Leba- 
non of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
for  its  security  requirements. 

(b)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  International  Mili- 
tary Education  and  Training  (IMET)  pro- 
gram. This  authorization  is  ta  addition  to 
the  amounts  made  available  for  the  IMET 
program  by  Public  Law  97-377. 

(c)  This  subsection  authorizes  an  Increase 
of  $100,000,000  is  the  limit  esUblUhed  ta 
F*ublic  Law  97-377  on  the  total  principal 
amount  of  loans  for  which  guaranties  may 
be  issued  during  fiscal  year  1983  under  sec- 
tion 24(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 

S.  640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  certain  employer  con- 
tributions to  health  plans  in  an  em- 
ployee's gross  income:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  641.  A  bill  to  provide  for  voluntary 
private  alternative  coverage  for  medi- 
care beneficiaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  642.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  medi- 
care hospital  insurance  program;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

S.  643.  A  bill  to  make  improvements 
in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HEALTH  INCENTIVES  REFORM  LBGISLATIOll 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  the  major  components 
of  the  health  incentives  reform  pro- 
gram. There  are  five  components  of 
the  package,  one  of  which— the  pro- 
posed Medicare  Prospective  Payment 
Rates  Act— was  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1983. 

The  following  four  bills  are  those 
that  are  being  introduced  today:  First, 
limitation  on  exclusion  for  employer 
health  plan  payments;  second,  the 
Medicare  Voucher  Act  of  1983;  third. 
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fiscal  year  1985.  Therefore,  even  after 
a  cap  on  the  exclusion,  the  tax  benefit 
for  receiving  part  of  your  compensa- 
tion in  the  form  of  health  care  would 
be  very  substantial. 

Many  experts  believe  that  our 
present  tax  treatment  of  employer 
provided  health  benefits  has  been  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  trend 
toward  excessive  coverage  and  escalat- 
ing medical  costs. 

We  will  have  to  examine  whether  a 
dollar  cap  on  the  exclusion  from  an 
employee's  income  will  change  con- 
sumer behavior  in  a  desirable  way.  For 
example,  will  a  cap  encourage  copay- 
ments  and  more  efficient  health  care, 
or  will  some  workers,  such  as  low- 
income  individuals  receive  insufficient 
coverage? 

Even  if  we  decide  to  limit  employer 
paid  tax  free  medical  insurance,  there 
are  still  a  number  of  questions  to  be 
resolved  with  respect  to  a  so-called  tax 
cap.  These  include  the  level  at  which 
the  cap  is  set.  For  instance,  should 
there  be  a  national  cap  or  one  which 
varies  in  different  areas  of  the  coim- 
try,  thereby  recognizing  differing  costs 
of  care;  how  often  should  the  limit  be 
updated;  and  how  do  we  prevent  ad- 
verse selection— the  case  where  all  the 
healthy  choose  low  option  Insurance 
and  the  sick,  high  option.  Another  ob- 
vious question  is  how  to  deal  with  self- 
insured  plans  which  are  increasing  in 
number. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  on  the  Feder- 
al level  would  attempt  to  establish  a 
minimiun  benefits  package  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  a  tax  cap.  That  is  clearly  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  insurance 
commissioners  and  in  the  hands  of 
labor  and  business. 

CONCLDSIOM 

Medicare  is  a  program  which  has 
grown  at  an  alarming  rate  since  its 
creation  17  years  ago.  The  trust  fimd 
is  rapidly  approaching  a  period  of  time 
in  which  it  will  no  longer  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  finance  program  ex- 
penditures. Something  must  be  done 
to  prevent  this  potential  insolvency. 
The  President's  proposals  are  an  at- 
tempt to  address  this  problem  and 
others.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
urges  his  colleagues  to  give  these  bills 
their  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  a  simi- 
mary  of  each  bill  be  included  in  the 
record  following  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  640— LiHiTATioii  OK  Exclusion  for 
ExPLOTER  Health  Plam  Payments 

GENERAL  EXPLANATION 

Current  law 
All  employer  contributions  to  health  in- 
surance plans  for  employees  are  excluded 
from  the  employees'  income  and  wages  for 
purposes  of  Income  and  employment  taxes. 
This  tax  treatment  generally  applies  to  all 
insurance  coverage,  regardless  of  cost,  and 


to  all  medical  benefits,  no  matter  how  ex- 
tensive. The  same  rule  generally  applies  to 
amounts  paid  by  an  employer  to  or  on 
behalf  of  an  employee  under  a  self-Insured 
medical  plan. 

Reoiont  for  change 
Excluding  employer  contributions  to 
health  plans  from  gross  income  creates  an 
Inequity  between  Individuals  covered  by  em- 
ployer health  plans  and  those  who  are  not 
so  covered.  The  latter  group  must  pay  for 
their  health  care  with  after  tax  doUars, 
while  the  health  care  of  the  former  group  is 
provided  with  ijefore  tax  dollars.  For  exam- 
ple, an  employee  with  $23,000  of  total  com- 
pensation consisting  of  $20,000  of  cash 
wages  and  $3,000  of  health  insurance  cover- 
age will  pay  $804  less  in  Federal  income  and 
Social  Security  taxes  than  one  with  $23,000 
of  cash  wages. 

The  preferential  treatment  of  employer 
paid  health  benefits  encourages  employees 
to  receive  large  amounts  of  their  compensa- 
tion In  that  form.  This  has  led  to  a  signifi- 
cant decline  in  the  amount  of  compensation 
subject  to  tax  and  indirectly  has  led  to 
higher  tax  rates  on  cash  wages. 

From  a  health  policy  viewpoint,  many  em- 
ployees have  such  generous  insurance  plans 
that  they  bear  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  cost 
of  doctors'  visits  or  hospital  services.  They 
therefore  tend  to  overuse  doctor  and  hospi- 
tal services  and  medical  tests.  The  very 
rapid  increase  in  health  care  costs  in  recent 
years  can  be  attributed  at  least  in  part  to 
this  tax-induced  Incentive  to  demand  addi- 
tional health  care  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
its  actual  costs. 

Propotai 
Employer  contributions  to  a  health  plan 
would  be  includible  in  gross  income  to  the 
extent  that  they  exceed  $70  per  month 
($840  per  year)  for  an  individual  employee, 
or  $175  per  month  ($2,100  per  year)  for 
family  coverage. 

The  proposal  will  generally  be  effective 
January  1,  1984.  However,  in  order  to  allow 
renegotiation  of  existing  contracts,  the  pro- 
posal will  not  be  effective  with  respect  to 
employer  contributions  to  employer  health 
plans,  the  amounts  of  which  are  fixed  by  a 
legally  binding  contract  entered  into  on  or 
before  January  31.  1983,  until  the  earlier  of 
January  31, 1986,  or  the  first  date  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1983  on  which  such  amounts  cease 
to  be  fixed  by  the  contract. 

Effects  of  proposal 
The  amount  of  employer  contributions  is 
determined,  in  the  case  of  an  insured  plan, 
on  the  basis  of  the  premiums  charged  for 
such  insurance.  The  insurance  premiums 
paid  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  employ- 
ees will  be  divided  by  the  number  of  covered 
employees.  If  the  employer  maintains  dif- 
ferent plans  covering  different  groups  of 
employees,  each  plan  will  be  treated  sepa- 
rately in  determining  employer  costs  per 
employee. 

In  the  case  of  noninsured  plans,  the 
amount  of  the  employer  contributions  will 
be  based  on  the  costs  of  providing  coverage 
under  the  plan.  Costs  of  providing  coverage 
may  be  determined  based  on  reasonable  esti- 
mates of  such  costs. 

To  the  extent  that  employer  contributions 
exceed  the  $70  indlvidual/$175  family 
monthly  ceilings,  the  excess  would  be  in- 
cludible in  the  income  of  the  covered  em- 
ployee. Even  if  employer  health  plan  pay- 
ments exceed  the  $70  indlvidual/$175  family 
monthly  amounts,  only  the  excess  will  be  in- 
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eluded  In  the  emolovee's  Kross  Income  For  ployer  may  treat  7  percent  of  the  plan's  to-  Medicare  beneficiaries  (other  than  tadlvld- 

eSSSir  If   thT  eSye^TaiHlBl   per  curi-ed  liabUity  for  benefit  payments  as  the  uals  suffering  from  end-stage  renal  dlMSK. 

Sh  ^r  fiSllyEh  covenige  for^m  administrative   costs   with   respect   to   the  or  who  are  working  and  are  65  year,  of  age 

^Xee$inernroi?thw^W^  included  Pl"-  A  plan  wiU  be  a  noninsured  plan  to  or  older  but  under  70)  who  choee  to  partld. 

Ke^Dloy^'s^^  income   Th,«$^  the  extent  the  risk  under  the  plan  Is  not  pate  In  such  a  private  plan.  Section  2  would 

woS  r?Et  tT^coSe  S^-  Ld  ncA  Shifted  from  the  employer  to  an  unrelated  also  enact  additional  amendments  to  c^- 

TriH  FtTTA  tMea  (if  aoDlicable)   Most  cur-  third  party.  rent  provisions  of  law  concerned  with  Medl- 

rent  ^foy^  Jll  pfy  no  additio^  U^  The  cost  of  coverage  under  the  plan  must  care  contracts  with  such  organizations  to- 

S^i^  th^  eCloyees   h^e   San^  be  determtoed  In  advance  of  the  payroll       Establish  a  single,  coordinated  open  en- 

c^J^e  cMtlne^Iss  thLi  thi  apoSle  Period  and  must  be  redetermined  not  less  rollment  period  during  August  and  Septem- 

^iH^iLo^t                                appucaoie  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  months.  The  cost  ber  of  each  year  (but  only  for  that  number 

ceuuis  wnouni.  ^^  coverage  must  be  redetermined  whenever  of  new  enroUees,  in  order  of  applications 

Reveniu  estimau  ^^^^^  ^^  significant  changes  in  the  cover-  fUed.  previously  specified  by  an  HBO),  and 

Fiscal  years:                                         BiUiont  ^g  provided  under  the  plan  or  In  the  com-  to  enable  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  feasl- 

1984 $2.1  position  of  the  group  of  covered  employees,  ble.  to  provide  for  Individuals  who  move 

1985........ — . — 4.2  yjjg  pjjgj  p£  coverage  is  determined  separate-  from  the  area  served  by  one  HBO  to  an  area 

1986 8-0  jy  for  guch  separate  plan  of  the  employer,  served  by  another  (similar  to  the  system 

1^ 107  Coverage  of  a  group  of  employees  Is  a  sepa-  used  by  the  health  beneflte  program  for 

1988...« ....... ..... — i"-  f^tg  pimj  jf  such  coverage  differs  from  the  Federal  employees); 

coverage  of  another  group  of  employees.        Preclude  new  enrollments  for  todlviduals 

I  TMiTATioN  ON  EXCLUSION  POR  EMPLOYER  Where  the  actual  cost  of  coverage  cannot  be  receiving  only  Supplementary  Medical  In- 

^^     S«lWpS;S  PA^iSSm^  determined  in  advance,  reasonable  estimates  surance  (SMI)  benefits: 

xx£Ai.iti  x-iJin  MT  ^^  ^^^  expected  cost  of  coverage  are  to  be        preclude  new  cost-based  contracte; 

TECHNICAL  EXPLANATION  ^^^  Where  the  cost  of  coverage  fluctuates        Permit  HBOs  to  offer  separate  benefit 

Summary  of  the  proposal  each  year  depending  on  the  experience  of  packages  for  employer-based  groups: 

Employer  contributions  to  a  health  plan  the  employer  under  the  plan,  an  average        permit  HBOs  to  offer  one  or  more  benefit 

would  be  tocludible  in  gross  income  to  the  annual  cost  of  coverage  will  be  used.  packages  as  long  as  each  package  covered  at 

extent  that   they   exceed   $70   per  month  If  an  estimate  Is  determined  not  to  be  a  jgjjg^  those  services  for  which  Medicare  pays 

($840  per  year)  for  an  Individual  employee,  reasonable  estimate,  the  employer  will  be  ^j^j  covered  Inpatient  hospital  services  for 

or  $175  per  month  ($2100  per  year)   for  liable  for  the  Income  taxes  (at  the  maxl-  g^g^y  ^y  ^f  hospitalization,  which  benefit 

family  coverage.  mum  rate  applicable  to  Individuals)  and  the  levels,  coinsurance,  and  deductibles  to  be  set 

Detailed  descHption  employment  taxes  (both  the  employer's  and  ^y  the  HBO: 

TT„H»r  »h»  nrnnosai    the  amount  of  any  "^^^  employee's  share)  that  would  have  been        Eliminate  current  requirements  as  to  prc- 

Under  the  proposal,  the  amoimt  oi  any  ^           ^j   £,„   ^^e   additional   amount   that        j       j      ,g  j^^d  benefits,  and  require  only 

oirtlt^^^trc?verlge  of^  eSy  *°"^  '^^^^  ^"  '"*='"'*^  '"  '"*"  l"^"?f  °'  ?^aTthe  ave?Se  cost-sharlng  ^  the  por^ 

art';^xrs"wri;^Sd°i;i  tit!z:.^:^r^f!^tZfr.T£^'^^  ^^"^'H^^^-SS^ss 

c^oii^nUSsTofap^^oll-SSre^  to  dete^ii.  the  amount  of  excess  employer  fo^f'f^X^--^ 

employer  contributions  to  the  extent  they  *=7„^thg  "^  of  multiemployer  plans  to  %^t%^t^pro"de  annual  rebates  of 

exceed  the  monthly  dollar  limit  for  such  ^high  an  employer  makes  contributions,  the  up  to  $5(»TSt^  of  cl^rprem^i^). 

employee,  prorated  to  ren«:t  the  length  of  multiemployer  plan  is  to  be  treated  as  the  "^t^Mlder  thM«  rebatS  as  Income  for 

the  payroll  period.  For  1984.  the  monthly  g^  i^ygr  for  purposes  of  determining  the  "„*  ^  orMed^id   A^d  to^U^^  wiTh 

dollar  limit  U  $70  for  an  employee  with  Indl-  ,  J  J  coverage  and  the  liability  for  errors  g^^^|nt  cKen  Supple^e™^urity 

vidual  coverage  under  the  plan  and  $175  for  j    gstimates  of  the  cost  of  coverage.  Each  |S^f  p<Sd  Sw    LolS 

an  employee  with  family  coverage  under  the  g^pioyee's   excess   employer  contributions  ^'L^^'Ty '  ^tan^^' lo^-ta<Smrho^Sg 

plan.  For  years  after   1984    the  monthly  ^jy  ^g  determined  based  on  this  cost  of  cov-  ^SnT^rS-^at  tho^  rebat^  as  S^UU 

doUar    limit    wiU    be    adjusted    to    reflect  grage.  However,  for  purposes  of  the  employ-  g^K^be^ef ite  f or  pu^^  of  th^  Fede^ 

changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index    An  gr's^bUgatlons  to  withhold  from  wages  and  ^"il^^e^  iLws  Lid 

employee  wiU  be  treated  as  havmg  mdlvld-  ^          employment  Uxes.  the  amount  of  ^^i^ffmot  DrovteU)^  of  SUte  or  local  law 

ual  coverage  unless  the  employee  has  a  ^^^'^  employer  contributions  wUl  be  con-  ^e^S^ benrflteZr^ ext«i«lve  t^hose 

spouse  or  a  dependent  who  is  covered  under  ^j^g^g^  f^  y^  ^  portion  of  each  contribution  J^^Jj^g^^tl^n  a                "tensive  inai  mose 

the  plan.                      ,,,..,       ..         v,     i.v.  made  by  the  employer  to  the  plan.  The  por-        op-tion  3  would  enact  conforming  amend- 

The  employer  contribution  to  a  health  ^j„„  ^,  g^^  contribution  to  be  treated  as  an  ^ff^  t^at  would-          """°™"*^  "^^ 

plan  with  respect  to  an  employee  wUl  be  the  g^^g^,  gmpioyer  contribution  will  be  based  '"|[l^^i}*,ijrreauirement  for  the  Secretary 

cost  of  coverage  of  the  employee  under  the  ^j^g  ratio  of  the  plan's  excess  employer  .o^Suct  altudy  "rLlditlonal^nef Ite 

plan  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  employ-  contributions  per  employee  per  month  to  [S.f'^l^'rgouirgd  ^der  exUt^^  la^  (but 

'^uTTol°ZeZ^i"i^ih"r^^iJ^  ''''  ^r   """'^'^  '"''''''''  contribution  ^"^^f  unTer't^ p^ovlsToS'of  ^^n  n  and 

^n^^v^  wm  bf  thrOK^gatl^ual  c,^  P**"  employee-                                                           Require  payments  to  HBOs  under  section 

r^SinTcoSrSe  Kf Imp^eis  ^h  ^^^^"'^  *»^  2  to  take  into  account  services  furnished  by 

the  Mme  tvoe  of  coverage  (individual  or  In  general,  the  proposal  would  apply  to  physician  asslstante  or  nurse  practitioners  if 

family)  under  the  plan  as  that  of  the  em-  employer  contributions  made  with  respect  Medicare  would  pay  for  those  services  when 

Dlovee  divided  by  the  number  of  such  em-  to  payroll  periods  beginning  after  December  furnished  by  a  physiclaiis. 

Doywi   The  cost  of  coverage  with  respect  31,   1983.  However,   the  proposal  will  not        Section  4  would  make  the  provisions  of 

SiTlmploy^fora^ayroUperiodwlUbe  apply  to  employer  contributions  to  employ-  section  2  applicable  to  services  furnished 

the^ual  cost  of  coverage  prorated  to  re-  er  health  plans,  the  amounU  of  which  are  after  1984.  Section  4  would  also- 

fl^t^e  lenS  of  the  payroll  period.  Any  fixed  by  a  legally  binding  contract  entered        Retain  the  transitional  provisions  enacted 

«^t  of  providing  cover^e  under  a  plan  into  on  or  before  January  31.  1983,  untU  the  in  1982  when  Congress  amended  the  provi- 

^ch  18  S5I  to  woXe^s  compensa-  earlier  of  January  31,  1986,  or  the  first  dato  sions   of   law   providing   for   payments   to 

tion  or  to  a  purpose  other  than  providing  after    January    31,    1983    on    which    such  HMOs:                                                    ^^ 

medl^  cLt  l^  nT^Len  Into  account  In  de-  amounts  cease  to  be  fixed  by  the  contract.  ^^^^/f  ^  any  enix.llee  of  an  mfO  or 

termtotog  the  cost  of  coverage  under  the  ^  ,,,_^,^^^,  oT^opose.  Mebicake  ?^cie\^iL1r^ur p^SisTc'StS: 

^TOe  annual  cost  of  providing  coverage  Voucher  Act  or  1983  ue  his  ^^°^^^%  "^^J^^  ^^^^^"^ 
under  an  insured  plan  (or  any  insured  part  Section  1  would  assign  the  draft  bill  the  law  then  current  if  either  the  m«0  or  CWff 
of  a  plan)  will  be  determined  based  on  the  short  title  "Medicare  Voucher  Act  of  1983".  had  a  cost-based  ^""^"^ ^^l^^.J^f^^Jt 
net  primlum  charged  by  the  Insurer  for  Section  2  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  tary  or  if  the  enroll^  was  enrolled  for  Med- 
such  Average.  The  annual  cost  of  providing  contract  with  health  benefits  organizations  icare  SMI  (but  "oV f '^^Jr^  Cnd  thlt 
^verwe  imder  a  noninsured  plan  (or  any  (HBOs)  (a  broad  range  of  health  insurers  benefits),  unless  the  Secretary  found  that 
^r^Mured  S  of  a  plan)  will  be  based  on  and  health  services  providers.  Including  the  new  promlons  should  apply  to 
mrcMts  incurred  with  respect  to  the  plan,  health  malntonance  organizations  (mdOs)  bers  of  an  H^O  or  CJO"  because  ^a^inls- 
tocludlng  administrative  costs.  In  lieu  of  and  competitive  medical  plans  (CMPs))  to  trative  costs  or  other  administrative  bur- 
using  actual  administrative  costs,  an  em-  provide    private    alternative    coverage    for  dens;  and 
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Act 

Section  1  woiid  assign  the  draft  biU  the 
short  tlUe  "Meci  Icare  Catastrophic  Hospital 
Cost  Protection  tet". 

8eeti<»  3  woul  1  restructure  benefits  under 
the  Medicare  E  ospltal  Insurance  program. 
Under  current  li  w.  Medicare  covers  only  the 
first  90  days  of  \  hospitalizaUon  during  any 
speU  of  niness. ;  »lus  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60 
additional  days  An  inpatient  hospital  de- 
ductible is  impo  led  for  each  spell  of  illness. 
No  coinsurance  s  currently  imposed  for  the 
first  60  days  of  t  speU  of  illness;  coinsurance 
equal  to  one-fo<  rth  of  the  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal deductible  is  ImpoKd  for  each  additional 
day  of  hospitalia  ation  through  the  90th  day; 
and  coinsurance  equal  to  one-half  of  the  in- 
patient hospita  deductible  is  imposed  for 
any  remaining  d  lys  covered  by  Medicare. 

Section  2  wou  Id  remove  the  limit  on  the 
number  of  dayi  of  hospitalization  covered 
by  Medicare  dui  Ing  a  spell  of  illness.  In  ad- 
dition, no  more  than  two  inpatient  hospital 
deductibles  coul  1  be  imposed  during  any  cal- 
endar year,  ever  if  there  were  three  or  more 
spells  of  illnesi  in  the  year.  Coinsurance 
equal  to  8  percc  nt  of  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  woul  1  be  imposed  lor  the  second 
through  fifteenth  day  of  each  speU  of  ill- 
ness (and  for  tie  first  day  if  no  Inpatient 
hospital  deductible  were  Imposed  for  that 
spell  of  illness)]  and  coinsurance  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  I  ipatient  hospital  deductible 
would  be  impos  !d  for  each  subsequent  day; 
In  any  calends  r  year,  however,  the  total 
number  of  days  for  which  coinsurance  was 
Imposed,  plus  tne  number  of  times  the  inpa- 
tient hospital  diductible  was  imposed,  could 
not  exceed  60. 

Finally,  sectio  i  3  would  decrease  from  12.5 
to  5  percent  o:  the  inpatient  hospital  de- 
ductible the  CI  insurance  imposed  on  the 
31st  through  1(  0th  day  of  care  in  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  (during  any  speU  of  illness. 
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.„ .  increase  annually  the  sup- 
plementary me  lical  insurance  deductible.— 
Section  101  wo  ild  increase  the  Supplemen- 
tary Medical  hsurance  (SMI)  deductible 
(currently  set  ;  it  $75)  each  year,  beginning 
with  1984,  by  t|ie  percentage  increase  in  the 
used  to  determine  the  allow- 
prevailing  charges  for  phy- 
This  section  would  aUow 
the  SMI  deductible  to  lieep  pace  with 
changes  in  phy  ilcian  fees  in  the  future. 

First  fuU  month  of  medicare  eligibUity.— 
Section  102  wo  uld  provide  for  eligibility  for 
Medicare  beneliU  to  begin  in  the  first  full 
month  in  whii  h  all  the  eligibility  require- 
ments have  be4  n  met. 

Changes  in  t  upplementary  medical  insur- 
ance premium.  -Section  103  would  postpone 
from  July  198  5  untU  January  1984  (along 
with  the  AdE  linlstration's  proposed  post- 


ponement of 
Social  Securit] 


»Bt-of-livlng  adjustments  in 
benefits)  the  increase  in  the 


SMI  premium.  In  January  of  1984  the  pre- 
mium would  rise  to  25  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated per  capita  costs  of  the  SMI  program 
for  the  aged  for  1984.  For  each  succeeding 
year  the  percentage  of  the  estimated  pro- 
gram costs  covered  by  the  premium  would 
increase  by  increments  of  2.5  percent  until 
35  percent  of  the  estimated  costs  were  cov- 
ered by  the  premium  for  1988.  No  benefici- 
ary, however,  for  whom  SMI  premiums  were 
deducted  from  his  Social  Security  check  re- 
duced below  its  amount  before  the  most 
recent  Social  Sectirity  cost  of  hving  adjust- 
ment because  of  the  SMI  premium  increase. 
These  changes  would  provide  a  more  reason- 
able balance  between  Federal  and  benefici- 
ary shares  of  total  program  costs,  which 
were  originally  intended  to  l>e  evenly 
shared. 

Cost  sharing  for  durable  medical  eouip- 
ment  furnished  as  a  home  health  bentjit— 
Section  104  would  provide  for  a  Medicare 
beneficiary  to  share  the  costs  of  durable 
medical  equipment  furnished  as  a  home 
health  benefit.  Under  current  law.  Medicare 
pays  80  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges 
for  durable  medical  equipment  furnished  as 
a  separate  benefit,  but  pays  100  percent  of 
the  reasonable  cost  If  the  equipment  is  fur- 
nished as  a  home  health  benefit.  Section 
104  would  reduce  the  Medicare  payment  for 
durable  medical  equipment  furnished  as  a 
home  health  benefit  to  the  lesser  of  the  rea- 
sonable cost  and  the  customary  charges 
(less  20  percent  of  the  reasonable  charges, 
which  a  home  health  agency  would  be  per- 
mitted to  coUect  from  the  beneficiary),  but 
in  no  event  more  than  80  percent  of  the  rea- 
sonable cost.  This  amount  is  the  same 
amount  that  a  provider  of  services  is  paid 
for  medical  and  other  health  services  under 
Medicare.  The  Secretary  could  also,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  provisions  requiring  pay- 
ment of  the  lesser  of  costs  or  charges,  take 
only  costs  (and  not  charges)  into  accoimt  if 
he  found  that  this  would  not  result  in  any 
increase  in  Medicare  payments.  Section  104 
would  also  permit  the  Secretary  to  require 
the  purchase,  rather  than  the  rental,  of  du- 
rable medical  equipment  under  appropriate 
circumstances,  whether  or  not  furnished  as 
home  health  ijenefits.  and  would  provide  for 
the  uniform  use  of  the  term  "durable  medi- 
cal equipment"  instead  of  the  use  of  three 
different  terms  currently  employed  in  vari- 
ous Medicare  provisions. 

Elimination  of  deductible  for  diagnostic 
tests  performed  in  a  laboratory  lohich  has 
entered  into  a  negotiated  rate  agreement 
uHth  the  Secretary.— Section  105  would 
eliminate  the  application  of  the  SMI  annual 
deductible  to  diagnostic  tests  performed  In  a 
laboratory  which  has  entered  into  a  negoti- 
ated rate  agreement  with  the  Secretary. 
The  section  would  provide  an  incentive  (or 
laboratories  to  enter  into  such  agreements 
and  thereby  reduce  costs  associated  with  in- 
dividual billing  of  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Thirty  day  coverage  period  for  services 
furnished  by  a  home  health  agency  whose 
agreement  has  been  terminated.— Section 
106  would  change  from  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  to  thirty  days  after  termination  of 
an  agreement  the  date  for  ending  Medicare 
coverage  for  services  fiunished  to  a  benefici- 
ary under  a  previously  established  plan  by  a 
home  health  agency  whose  Medicare  agree- 
ment has  been  terminated.  This  section 
would  bring  provisions  for  home  health 
agencies  into  conformity  with  provisions  for 
hospitals  and  skilled  nursing  facilities. 
Subtitle  B— Changes  in  Reimbursement 
Smaller  increase  for  hospital  target 
omoMnO.— Section  111  would  take  into  ac- 


count, in  determining  the  target  amounts 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  operating  costs  of  In- 
patient ho«>ltal  services,  only  the  Increase 
in  the  hospital  market  basket  index,  rather 
than  that  increase  plus  one  percent. 

Fiscal  year  1984  freeze  on  payments  for 
I^vsicians'  services.— Section  112  would 
freeze  the  prevailing  and  customary  charge 
levels  for  physicians'  services  for  the  13 
month  period  begliming  with  July  1983  at 
the  levels  applicable  to  the  preceding  13 
month  period,  the  Secretary  could  not  com- 
pensate for  the  one  year  freeze  on  prevail- 
ing charge  levels  through  larger  Increases 
after  the  freeze  ended. 

Exclusive  agreements  and  negotiated  rates 
for  certain  medical  and  other  hetUth  serv- 
ices.—Section  113  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  into  exclusive  agreements  and 
negotiate  rates  lor  laboratory  services,  dura- 
ble medical  equipment,  and  certain  other 
items  and  services  furnished  under  the  SMI 
program,  but  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined that  such  an  agreement  would  not 
deny  access  for  beneficiaries  to  the  items 
and  services  covered  by  such  an  agreement. 
The  amounts  payable  under  such  an  agree- 
ment could  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the 
amounts  otherwise  payable  under  the  SMI 
program,  the  Secretary  could  waive  the 
usual  deductible  and  coinsurance  (if  the  re- 
sulting payments  would  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  the  amounts  otherwise  payable 
under  the  SMI  program).  The  suppUer  of 
the  items  and  services  could  not  charge  a 
beneficiary  amounts  other  than  the  decucti- 
ble  and  coinsurance  (if  any).  This  section 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  obtain  signif- 
icant savings  through  bulk  purchases  for 
items  and  services  currently  chosen  in  most 
cases  by  physicians  and  other  health  provid- 
ers rather  than  by  beneficiaries. 

Subtitle  C— Administrative  Changes 
Increased  secretarial  flexibility  in  enter- 
ing into  agreements  for  medicare  claims 
processing.— Section  121  would  increase  the 
Secretary's  discretion  in  entering  into  agree- 
ments for  Medicare  claims  processing  by  (1) 
eliminating  the  right  of  providers  of  services 
to  nominate  intermediaries,  (2)  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  various  Idnds  of 
agreements  with  Intermediaries  and  carri- 
ers, not  solely  those  based  on  cost,  and  (3) 
broadening  the  Secretary's  authority  to  ex- 
periment with  different  kinds  of  contracts 
by  including  contracts  other  than  fixed 
price  or  performance  incentive  contracts 
and  by  permitting  waiver  of  competitive  bid- 
ding requirements.  The  section  would  also 
require  new  intermediaries,  as  well  as  carri- 
ers, to  be  health  insurance  organizations, 
and  would  clarify  the  Secretary's  authority 
under  existing  law  to  deal  directly  with  any 
provider  of  services  or  to  assign  any  provid- 
er of  services  to  an  intermediary. 

Furnishing  of  items  and  services  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients  only  by  or  under  arrange- 
menU  with  hospitals.— Section  122  would  re- 
quire all  items  and  services  covered  by  Medi- 
care that  are  furnished  to  hospital  inpa- 
tients to  be  furnished  by  (or  through)  the 
hospital,  except  for  physicians'  services. 
Certain  items  and  services  (such  as  laliorato- 
ry  services)  may  currently  be  furnished  to 
hospital  inpatients  by  (or  through)  a  hospi- 
tal (in  which  case  payment  is  made  on  a  cost 
basis),  or  may  be  furnished  directly  by  an 
outside  supplier  (in  which  case  payment  is 
made  on  a  charge  basis  and  the  Medicare 
beneficiary  is  subject  to  deductible  and  co- 
Insurance  requirements).  Section  132  would 
correct  this  anomaly  and  help  reduce  bene- 
ficiary out-of-pocket  expenses. 


Assignment  of  inpatient  hospital  benefit 
period,  deductible,  and  eoinsurance  in  the 
order  of  filing  of  payment  rtQuetts.— Section 
123  would  change  the  order  in  which  hospi- 
tals are  revonslble  for  collecting  from  a 
Medicare  beneficiary  the  inpatient  ho«>ital 
deductible,  coinsurance,  and  charges  for 
services  furnished  after  the  Medicare  cover- 
age period  has  expired  for  a  particular  si>ell 
of  illness.  In  cases  in  which  the  beneficiary 
is  an  inpatient  of  two  or  more  hospitals 
during  the  same  spell  of  illness.  The  respon- 
sibility for  collecting  these  amounts  is  cur- 
rently assigned  in  the  chronological  order  in 
which  services  are  furnished.  Section  133 
would  instead  assign  the  responsibility  in 
the  order  in  which  the  hospitals  submitted 
requests  for  Medicare  payments,  so  that  a 
hospital  that  provided  services  after  an- 
other hospital,  but  submitted  its  request 
first,  would  be  responsible  for  collecting  the 
inpatient  hosptial  deductible  and  would  be 
credited  with  the  first  60  days  of  Medicare 
coverage  (for  which  no  coinsurance  is  re- 
quired). This  change  would  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Medicare  program  by 
eliminating  the  need  to  make  later  adjust- 
ments in  amounts  payable  to  specific  hospi- 
tals. 

Repeal  of  sj>ecial  tuberculosis  treatment 
requirements.— Section  134  would  repeal 
provisions  of  law  setting  special  require- 
ments for  coverage  of  tuberculosis  treat- 
ment designed  to  insure  that  Medicare  does 
not  pay  for  custodial  care.  Due  to  advances 
in  the  active  treatment  of  this  disease,  spe- 
cial safeguards  against  paying  for  custodial 
care  for  tuberculosis  patients  are  no  longer 
needed. 

Elimination  of  utilization  review  reguire- 
ments.— Section  125  woud  eliminate  require- 
ments that  hospitals  and  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities have  a  system  in  place  to  review  the 
need  for  services  furnished  Medicare  recipi- 
ents. 

Elimination  of  requirement  for  a  railroad 
retirement  board  carrier  contract— Section 
126  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for  a 
separate  Railroad  Retirement  Board  carrier 
contract.  Under  the  section.  SMI  claims  of 
railroad  retirees  would  be  processed  by  the 
same  organizations  that  process  other  SMI 
claims.  The  section  would  reduce  adminis- 
trative costs  and  improve  service  to  benefici- 
aries. 

Medicare  recovery  against  certain  third 
parties.— Section  127  would  clarify  and  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  Medicare  program 
to  obtain  reimbursement  for  Medicare  pay- 
ments made  if  the  Medicare  beneficiary  is 
covered  by  worlunen's  compensation,  auto- 
mobUe  or  liability  insurance,  no-fault  insur- 
ance, or  an  employment  based  group  health 
plan  (if  the  beneficiary  is  between  65  and  70 
years  of  age  or  suffers  from  end-stage  renal 
disease).  Section  137  would  make  explicit 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  recover  di- 
rectly from  the  third  party  payer  if  the  ben- 
eficiary did  not  do  so  himself,  and  to  pay 
the  beneficiary  pending  recovery  from 
workmen's  compensation,  automobUe  or  li- 
ability insurance,  or  no-fault  Insurance  if 
the  third  party  payer  was  not  expected  to 
pay  promptly.  In  addition,  the  section  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  recover  directly 
from  the  third  party  payer  whether  or  not 
the  beneficiary  or  anyone  else  brought  suit 
(but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  third  party 
payer  has  not  already  made  payment), 
would  permit  the  United  SUtes  to  intervene 
or  Join  in  any  action  brought  by  the  benefi- 
ciary or  anyone  else  to  obtain  payment  from 
the  third  party  payer,  and  would  subrogate 
the  United  States  to  any  right  of  the  indi- 


vidual or  anyone  else  to  payment  from  the 
third  party  payer.  These  provisions  would 
improve  the  ability  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram to  obtain  reimbursement  to  which  it  is 
entitled  under  current  law. 

Providers  of  services  liable  for  services  not 
reasonable  and  necessary  and  for  custodial 
care  servicea— Section  128  would  eliminate 
the  right  of  providers  of  services  to  receive 
Medicare  payments  for  services  that  would 
not  have  been  covered  by  Medicare  because 
they  were  not  reasonable  and  necessary  or 
because  they  were  custodial  care  services, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  provider  of  serv- 
ices did  not  know,  and  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  know,  that  the  serv- 
ices were  not  covered.  The  section  would 
also  prevent  a  provider  of  services  from  bill- 
ing a  Medicare  beneficiary  for  such  services 
if  the  beneficiary  were  not  at  fault. 

Indirect  payment  of  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  benefits.— Section  129  would 
permit  payments  under  the  SMI  program  to 
be  made  to  a  health  insurer  that  pays  full 
reimbursement  to  physicians  or  other  per- 
sons furnishing  services.  Current  law  does 
not,  in  general,  permit  payments  to  be  made 
to  anyone  other  than  a  beneficiary  or  an 
entity  providing  services,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
growth  of  organizations  that  process  Medi- 
care bluings  for  excessive  fees  on  behalf  of 
physicians  or  others  who  furnish  services. 
Payments  to  legitimate  health  insurers  who 
pay  the  full  bill  and  simply  collect  the  reim- 
bursable portion  from  Medicare  can  be 
made  efficiently  and  do  not  give  rise  to  the 
kinds  of  practices  Intended  to  be  prohibited. 

Elimination  of  Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Advisory  Council— Section  130  would  repeal 
the  authority  for  the  Health  Insurance  Ben- 
efits Advisory  Council.  This  council  has 
been  moribund  for  years.  The  Secretary  is 
able  to  obtain  needed  advice  from  outside 
experts  as  necessary. 

Hospital  accreditation  surveys  of  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association  not  to  be 
disclosed.— Section  131  would  protect  from 
disclosure  hospital  accrediUtion  surveys 
provided  to  the  Secretary  by  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association.  This  provision 
would  afford  such  Information  the  same 
protection  afforded  information  provided  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  (JCAH). 

Elimination  of  required  capital  expendi- 
tures plan  for  providers  of  services.— Section 
132  would  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities,  compre- 
hensive outpatient  rehabilitation  facilities, 
and  home  health  agencies  include  as  part  of 
a  required  overall  plan  and  budget  a  capital 
expenditures  plan.  This  requirement  has 
unnecessarily  increased  the  administrative 
burden  and  the  costs  of  providers  of  serv- 
ices. 

Elimination  of  requirement  for  accredita- 
tion of  psychiatric  hospitals  by  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.— Sec- 
tion 133  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  psychiatric  hospitals  be  accredited  by 
JCAH  to  participate  in  Medicare,  and  that  a 
"distinct  part"  of  such  a  hospital  meet 
equivalent  requirements  to  participate  in 
Medicare.  Other  kinds  of  hospitals  may.  but 
are  not  required  to,  obtain  JCAH  accredita- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  Medicare  certifica- 
tion. 

Elimination  of  requirement  that  final  cost 
reports  of  health  maintenance  organizations 
and  competitive  medical  plans  be  independ- 
enUy  certt/led.— Section  134  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  final  cost  reports  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  (HMOs) 
and  competitive  medical  plans  (CMPs)  be  in- 


dependently certified.  This  requirement  is 
an  unnecessary  administrative  burden  that 
is  not  imposed  on  other  aiUttes  parttdpat^ 
ing  in  Medicare. 

Acceu  to  records  of  subcontractors.— See- 
tion  135  would  amend  the  provision,  added 
by  Public  Law  96-499,  that  Medicare  may 
not  reimburse  for  any  services  fumlahed 
under  an  agreement  between  a  Medicare 
provider  and  a  subcontractor,  the  value  of 
which  is  $10,000  or  more  over  a  twelve- 
month period,  unless  that  agreement  is  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  containing  a  clause 
making  specified  provisions  for  access  to  the 
subcontractor's  records  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General.  In  order  to  al- 
leviate the  substantial  paperwork  burden 
this  requirement  creates  for  small  subcon- 
tractors, who  frequently  provide  services 
pursuant  to  informal  agreements,  this 
amendment  would  increase  to  $50,000  the 
tninimiifn  value  subJect  to  this  requirement. 

Repeal  of  requirement  for  end-stage  renal 
disease  netv>orks.— Section  136  would  repeal 
the  requirement  for  ESRD  networks  (co- 
ordinating bodies  representing  ESRD  facili- 
ties in  a  geographic  area)  and  would  make 
the  national  ESRD  medical  information 
system  discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 
These  networiu  have  not  proved  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

Flexible  sanctions  for  non-comt^iance 
with  requirements  for  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease facaities.-Section  137  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  apply  intermediate  sanc- 
tions to  ESRD  facilities  which  are  out  of 
compliance  with  certain  program  require- 
ments, when  non-compliance  does  not  Jeop- 
ardize patient  health  or  safety  or  Justify  de- 
certification of  the  facility.  Permissible 
sanctions  would  include  denial  of  reimburse- 
ment for  new  admissions  to  the  facility,  and 
graduated  reduction  in  reimbursement. 

Denial  of  payment  for  items  ond  services 
ordered  by  a  physician  barred  from  partici- 
patton.— Section  138  would  prohibit  pay- 
ment for  items  or  services  (other  than  emer- 
gency services)  furnished  at  the  direction  or 
on  the  prescription  of  a  physician  barred 
from  participation  in  Medicare  l>ased  on  the 
Secretary's  determination  that  the  physi- 
cian had  abused  the  programs,  or  barred 
from  participation  in  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
based  on  a  conviction  for  a  Medicare-  or 
Medicaid-related  crime. 

Authority  to  deny  participation  to  a  sanc- 
tioned provider.— Section  139  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  refuse  to  enter  into  a 
provider  agreement  with  an  entity  if  any 
person  who  has  a  direct  or  indirect  owner- 
ship or  control  interest  of  5  percent  or  more 
in  the  entity,  or  who  is  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  mft"ftg<"g  employee,  has  been 
sanctioned,  either  by  denial  of  payment  or 
by  civil  monetary  penalty,  for  fraud  or 
abuse  related  to  his  participation  in  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid. 

Termination  of  agreements  with  institu- 
tioru  and  entities  where  ovmers  or  certain 
other  individuals  have  been  convicted  of 
certain  offenses.— Section  140  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  terminate  (as  well  as  to 
refuse  to  enter  Into  or  to  renew,  as  provided 
tmder  current  law)  an  agreement  with  a 
provider  where  an  Individual  with  owner- 
ship or  control  of  the  provider  has  been  con- 
victed of  an  offense  related  to  his  participa- 
tion in  Medicare  or  Medicaid. 

Use  of  accrediting  organizations  for  cer- 
tain entities  furnishing  services.— The  Sec- 
retary has  the  authority  under  current  law 
to  rely  on  accrediting  organizations  In  deter- 
mining whether  hospitals,  skilled  nursing 
facilities,  home  health  agencies,  ambulatory 
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Tm  B  11— MEDICAID 


Subtitle  A— Chi  inge$  in  Payments  to  States 
100  percent  /  ideral  payment  for  process- 
combinpl  medicaid  and  medicare 
201  would  provide  an  in- 


centive to  Statts  to  use  Medicare  contrac- 
tors to  process  I  Medicaid  claims  of  individ- 
uals also  entitled  to  Medicare  benefits,  by 
increasing  to  IC  0  percent  the  Federal  share 
of  the  administrative  costs  of  processing 
these  claims  foi  services  reimbursable  under 
both  Medicare  i  ind  Medicaid,  and  by  simpli- 
fying the  mech^ism  for  reimbursing  Medi- 
care contractort  for  the  Medicaid  share  of 
payments  to  pn  viders. 

Extension  of  i  eduction  in  Federal  share  of 
State  medical  a  isistance  expenditures.— Sec- 
tion  202  would  make  permanent  the  Medic- 
aid provisions  that  limit  total  Federal 
matching  payments  to  States.  Federal  pay- 
ments to  Statei  would  be  reduced  by  3  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1985  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

This  section  v  ould  also  make  amendments 
designed  to  sin  plif  y  administration  of  this 
provision.  The  adjustment  to  the  Federal 
matching  rate  or  purposes  of  the  determi- 
nation would  te  made  for  expenditures  in 
the  base  year,  rather  than  expenditures  in 
the  current  yei  ir.  Also,  claims  for  payment 
filed  or  proceed  more  than  two  years  after 
the  expendituBe  would  be  disregarded  for 
purposes  of  call  ulating  the  target  amount. 

Denial  of  Fei  'eral  financial  participation 
in  payments  /c  r  items  and  services  ordered 
by  a  i^ysidan  barred  from  participatioJL— 
Section  203  woiild  bar  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  pi  yments  for  items  or  services 
(other  than  eiiergency  services)  furnished 
at  the  directio^  or  on  the  prescription  of  a 
physician  barr*d  from  participation  in  Med- 
icare based  or  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion that  the  t  hysician  had  abused  the  pro- 
gram or  barre<  from  participation  in  Medi- 
care or  Medica  d  based  on  a  conviction  for  a 
Medicare-  or  V  edicaid-related  crime. 

Sanction  for  provider's  failure  to  furnish 
information.--  Section  204  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  d  my  payment  to  States  of  the 
Federal  matching  share  of  expenditures  for 
medical  services  furnished  by  providers  who 
failed  to  supp  [y  information  requested  by 


the  Secretary  concerning  any  claims  by  the 
provider  for  payment  under  the  State  plan. 
Subtitle  B— Changes  in  EligibUity,  Benefita, 
arid  Cost  Sharing 
Amendments  concerning  third-party  pay- 
ments for  medical  expenses.— Section  211 
would  require,  rather  than  permit.  States  to 
require  assignments  of  rights  to  third  party 
payments  for  medical  costs  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  SUte  plan. 

This  section  would  also  amend  the  provi- 
sion concerning  recovery  of  third  party  pay- 
ments for  medical  expenses.  Present  law 
permits  the  State  agency  and  the  Federal 
government  to  retain  from  such  recoveries 
only  the  amount  equal  to  medical  assistance 
paymenU  on  behalf  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned. Under  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  State  agency  would  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er its  administrative  costs  related  to  the  re- 
covery from  any  amount  remaining  after  re- 
imbursing the  recipient's  out-of-pocket 
costs.  Repayments  to  an  Individual  for  his 
out-of-pocket  expenses  would  not  be  corisid- 
ered  as  income  or  resources  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  medical  assist- 
ance, for  cash  assistance  under  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren  (AFDC) 
program  or  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled, 
or  for  food  stamps  under  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977. 

Mandatory  and  optional  copayments.— 
Section  212  would  require  (subject  to  any 
mandatory  or  optional  exclusions  of  individ- 
uals or  services  from  copayments  under  the 
SUte  plan,  as  described  below)  copayment 
by  the  categorically  needy  of  $1  per  day  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  and  $1  per  visit 
for  outpatient  hospital  services,  rural 
health  clinic  services,  physician  services, 
and  clinic  services;  it  would  require  copay- 
ments by  the  medically  needy  of  $2  per  day 
and  $1.50  per  visit  for  those  same  services. 
These  mandatory  copayment  amounts  could 
be  adjusted  periodlcaUy  by  the  Secretary. 

States  would  be  prohibited  from  charging 
any  copayments  on  services  furnished  to 
long  term  care  inpatients,  or  services  fur- 
nished by  HMOs  to  categorically  needy  en- 
rolled members,  and  permitted  to  exempt 
services  to  medically  needy  members. 

States  would  be  permitted  to  exempt  serv- 
ices to  pregnant  women,  and  emergency 
services,  from  all  copayment  requirements; 
the  exemption  could  also  apply  to  the  new 
mandatory  copayments  on  Inpatient  and 
outpatient  services,  but  there  would  be  no 
Federal  matching  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
copayment  the  State  could  have  charged. 

States  would  be  permitted  to  exempt  chil- 
dren from  all  copayment  requirements 
other  than  the  new  mandatory  copayments 
on  inpatient  and  outpatient  services. 

States  could  charge,  for  non-emergency 
outpatient  services  furnished  in  a  hospital 
emergency  room,  up  to  twice  the  nominal 
amount  which  may  be  charged  for  other 
services  reimbursed  at  the  same  rate  as  hos- 
pital emergency  room  services. 

This  section  would  also  repeal  limitations 
on  copayments  under  research  and  demon- 
stration waivers. 

Subtitle  C— Administrative  Changes 

Repeal  of  exclusion  of  for-profit  organiza- 
tions from  research  and  demonstration 
grants.— Section  221  would  amend  authori- 
ties for  grants  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  purposes  related  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  grants  to  be 
made  to  for-profit  organizations. 

Amendments  to  requirements  for  medical 
review  and  independent  professional 
reineui.— Section  222  would  make  technical 


revlstons  to  the  Stote  plan  requirements  for 
medical  review  (MR)  and  independent  pro- 
feasfiHua  review  (IPR)  of  nursing  homes, 
which  would  clarify  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  substantive  statutory  distinction  be- 
tween MR  of  skilled  nursing  facUlUes 
(SNPs)  and  IPR  of  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties (ICFs). 

Repeal  of  special  tuberculosis  treatment 
reguiremenU-Sectlon  223  would  repeal 
provisions  of  law  setting  special  require- 
ments for  coverage  of  tuberculosis  treat- 
ment designed  to  insure  that  Medicaid  does 
not  pay  for  custodial  care.  Due  to  advances 
In  the  active  treatment  of  this  disease,  spe- 
cial safeguards  against  paying  for  custodial 
care  for  tuberculosis  patients  are  no  longer 

Elimination  of  utilization  review  and  uti- 
lization control  requirements.— Section  224 
would  eliminate  requirements  that  the 
State  plan  provide  that  hospitals  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities  must  have  in  effect  plans 
to  review  utilization  of  services  to  ensure 
that  institutional  stays  do  not  exceed  medi- 
cal necessity.  This  section  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  the  State  have  in 
operation  a  program  with  respect  to  hospi- 
tals, mental  hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties, and  Intermediate  care  facilities  of  con- 
trol over  utilization  of  these  services,  and 
the  penalties  mandated  for  failure  to 
comply  with  any  portion  of  this  require- 
ment. 

Requirement  that  States  obtain  taxpayer 
identification  numbers  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving medical  assistance.— Section  225 
would  require  States  to  obtain  taxpayer 
identification  numbers  from  Medicaid  appli- 
cants and  recipients,  in  order  to  deter  fraud, 
reduce  errors  in  eligibility  determination, 
and  f aciliUte  efficient  administration. 

Verification  that  medical  services  have 
been  furnished  as  claimed.— Section  226 
would  repeal  the  present  requirement  that 
Medicaid  management  information  systems 
provide  for  written  notice  to  be  given  to  in- 
dividuals (or  to  a  sample  of  individuals)  of 
the  medical  services  furnished  under  the 
State  plan  to  those  individuals,  and  would 
instead  require  the  State  plan  to  provide  an 
adequate  method  for  verifying  whether 
services  for  which  payment  is  claimed  under 
the  State  plan  were  actually  furnished  to 
covered  individuals. 

Authority  to  waive  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  territories.— Section  227  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  waive  or  modify  any 
Medicaid  requirement  for  any  participating 
territory,  except  requirements  concerning 
Federal  matching  rates,  ceilings  on  total 
Federal  payments,  and  services  for  which 
medical  assistance  may  be  provided.  This 
amendment  would  give  to  all  territories  the 
same  flexibility  given  to  American  Samoa 
when  it  was  made  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  Medicaid  program  in  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  Public 
Law  97-248. 

Termination  of  agreements  with  institu- 
tions  and  entities  where  oumers  or  certain 
other  individuals  have  been  convicted  of 
certain  offenses.— Section  228  would  author- 
ize the  State  agency  to  terminate  (as  well  as 
to  refuse  to  enter  into  or  to  renew,  as  pro- 
vided under  current  law)  an  agreement  with 
a  provider  where  an  individual  with  owner- 
ship or  control  of  the  provider  has  been  con- 
victed of  an  offense  related  to  his  participa- 
tion in  Medicare  or  Medicaid. 

Elimination  of  requirement  for  accredita- 
tion of  psychiatric  hospitals  by  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.— Sec- 
tion 229  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
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that  psychiatric  hospitals  be  accredited  by 
JCAH  to  pturticipate  in  Medicaid,  and  would 
substitute  a  requirement  that  these  facili- 
ties meet  appropriate  standards  established 
under  Medicare. 

Modification  of  type  of  hearing  required 
before  Secretary  may  cancel  approval  of  a 
skilled  nurting  facility  or  intermediate  care 
/octfity.— SecUon  23  would  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  a  skilled  nursing  facility  or 
Intermediate  care  facility  which  is  dissatis- 
fied with  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  it  no  longer  meets  the  conditions  of 
participation  in  Medicaid  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  the  same  extent 
provided  in  section  205(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciu^ity  Act.  This  requirement  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  provision  entitling  the  provider 
to  an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing 
before  an  official  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  which  the  entity  would  be  entitled 
to  be  represented  by  counsel. 

Flexibility  in  setting  payment  rates  for 
hospitals  furnishing  long-term  care  serv- 
ices.—Section  231  would  eliminate  the  com- 
plicated special  requirements  for  setting  of 
payment  rates  for  hospitals  furnishing 
skilled  nursing  or  intermediate  care  facility 
services  under  Medicaid,  and  would  instead 
provide  that  these  rates  must  meet  the 
same  general  criteria  as  rates  for  other  long 
term  care  services  and  hospital  services. 

Amendments  to  authority  for  home  and 
community-based  care  toait>er».— Section 
232  would  amend  the  authority  to  grant  to 
States  waivers  permitting  home  and  commu- 
nity-based long  term  care  services  to  be  pro- 
vided under  the  State  plan,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  Secretary's  ability  to  control  costs 
under  these  waivers.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  quarterly  to  the  Secretary 
(as  well  as  annually,  as  under  present  law) 
on  the  cost-effectiveness  of  their  waiver  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  would  have  the  option 
to  grant  initial  waivers,  and  renewals  of 
waivers,  for  periods  of  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  rather  than  being  required  to  grant 
waivers  and  renewals  for  three-year  periods. 

Authority  of  the  Secretary  to  issue  and  en- 
force subpoenas.— Section  233  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  issue  and  enforce  sub- 
poenas with  respect  to  hearings,  investiga- 
tions, or  other  proceedings  or  matters  under 
the  Medicaid  program,  to  the  same  extent 
that  he  has  that  authority  under  the  Medi- 
care program  under  present  law. 

Interest  payments  on  disputed  claims.- 
Section  234  would  redefine  the  disputed 
claims  on  which  States  are  required  to  pay 
interest  on  the  Federal  matching  payments 
if  they  are  ultimately  disallowed.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  make  this  require- 
ment apply  to  amounts  claimed  by  the  State 
on  or  after  October  1,  1980,  rather  than  to 
expenditures  for  services  furnished  on  or 
after  that  date.  This  amendment  is  needed 
because  Federal  matching  payments  are 
based  on  the  date  the  State  expenditure  was 
made,  irrespective  of  the  date  the  service 
was  rendered. 

TITLE  III— OTHER  HEALTH  CARE 
FINANCING  PROVISIONS 

Repeal  of  authority  for  payments  to  pro- 
mote closing  and  conversion  of  underuti- 
lized hospital  facilities.— Section  301  would 
repeal  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  payments  under  Medicare  to  promote 
closing  and  conversion  of  underutilized  hos- 
pital facilities  (and  to  reimburse  States 
under  Medicaid  for  such  payments). 

Presidential  appointment  of,  and  execu- 
tive level  IV  pay  rate  for,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion.—Section  302  would  provide  that  ap- 


pointmoit  to  the  position  of  Administrator 
of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminlatra- 
tion  be  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Seiiate,  and  would 
place  that  position  in  Level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule.  The  position  of  Administra- 
tor of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration is  currently  in  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  and  appointment  is  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Increased  StaU  flexibility  under  the  health 
facility  capital  expenditures  review  pro- 
gram.—SefMon  303  would  increase  the 
States'  flexibility  under  the  health  facility 
capital  expenditures  review  program  by  (1) 
explicitly  permitting  each  SUte  to  deter- 
mine the  scope  of  ite  review  program,  (2) 
giving  each  SUte  broader  discretion  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  designated  planning 
agency  and  the  composition  of  ite  governing 
body  or  advisory  board,  (3)  eliminating  the 
requirement  for  a  SUte  appeals  procedure, 
(4)  permitting  the  SUte's  designated  plan- 
ning agency  to  determine  how  far  in  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  capital  expendi- 
tures must  be  given,  and  (5)  eliminating  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  overrule  on 
substantive  grounds  a  decision  at  the  SUte 
level.  The  section  would  also  eliminate  the 
national  advisory  council  for  the  program. 

Repeal  of  requirement  for  Federal  funding 
of  State  programs  that  review  health  facility 
capital  expenditures.— Section  304  would 
repeal  a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  pay 
for  SUte  programs  that  review  health  facili- 
ty capiUl  expenditures. 

Amendment  to  requirements  concerning 
reporting  of  financial  interest— Section  306 
would  amend  the  definition  of  ownership  or 
control  interest  in  a  provider,  fiscal  interme- 
diary, or  other  entity  participating  in  the 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  program  to  provide 
that  such  an  interest  includes  an  interest  in 
a  mortgage  or  other  obligation  secured  by 
the  entity  which  is  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
assets  of  the  entity.  This  amendment  would 
eliminate  reporting  requiremente  with  re- 
spect to  Intereste  in  obligations  which 
amount  to  $25,000  or  more,  but  which  equal 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  assete  of  the 
entity. 

Exclusion  of  certain  entities  owned  or 
controlled  by  individuals  convicted  of  medi- 
care- or  medicaid-related  crimes.— Section 
306  would  eliminate  a  gap  in  the  Secretary's 
authority  under  present  law  to  control 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid programs,  by  giving  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  exclude  from  participation  in 
those  programs  any  entity  in  which  a  signif- 
icant ownership  or  control  interest  is  held 
by  a  person  convicted  of  a  program-related 
criminal  offense. 

Elimination  of  the  peer  review  program.— 
Section  307  would  eliminate  the  program 
for  peer  review  of  the  utilization  and  quality 
of  health  care  services.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Tower  and  Mr.  Phoxmim)  (by 

request): 
S.  644.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
certain  Federal  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, community,  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, and  related  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

HOOSING  Am)  COMMUHITY  DEVKLOPMSWT  ACT 
OF  1>83 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1983, 


and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoss,  as  follows: 

8.644 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1983". 
TABIiE  OP  CONTENTS 
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ministration Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Programs. 

Sec.  302.  Authorization  for  Appropriations 
to  Cover  Losses  to  the  (General 
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Sec.  304.  Cancellation  of  Debt  Owed  the 
Treasury  and  Liquidation  of 
New  Communities  Program. 

Sec.  305.  Cancellation  of  Debt  of  Special  As- 
sistance and  Emergency  Mort- 
gage Purchase  Assistance 
Funds  of  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 

Sec.  306.  Elimination  of  Requirement  that 
FHA  Interest  Rates  be  Set  by 
Law. 

Sec.  307.  Repeal  of  Section  367(bM2KA)  of 
the  Multlfamlly  Mortgage 
Foreclosure  Act  of  1981. 

Sec.  308.  Treatment  of  FHA  Single  Family 
Premiums. 

Sec.  309.  Authority  to  Use  the  Multlfamlly 
Foreclosure  Act  of  1981  for 
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Coinsurance  Program. 

Sec.  310.  Repeal  of  Requlrment  to  Publish 
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Stc.  101.  ( 
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,)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
Housing  and  Community  De- 
of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
Thire  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
^hese  purposes  not  to  exceed 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$4,090,000,000  for  each  of  the 
.  and  1988.". 
.  sentence  of  section  107(a)  of 
fended  to  read  as  follows:  "Of 
am  3unt  approved  in  appropriation 
s  sction  103  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
L985  and  1986,  not  more  than 
for  each  such  year  may  be  set 
ipeclal  discretionary  fimd  for 
subsection    (b).    of    which 
for   each   such   year  shall  be 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  under 


(1  iX3).' 


setond  sentonce  of  section  119(a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Of  the  total  amount  approved  In  appro- 
priation Acts  under  section  103  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985  and  1988,  not 
more  than  $196,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  not  more  than 
$440  000,000  shall  be  available  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  for  grants 
under  this  section.". 

ROnAL  RKHABIUTATIOII 

Sk.  102.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"HKNTAL  RJEHABIUTATIOM 

"Sk.  122.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 

to— 

"(1)  make  rental  rehabUltatlon  granU  to 
States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment to  help  support  the  rehabilitation  of 
privately  owned  real  property  to  be  used  for 
residential  rental  purposes;  and 

"(2)  make  available  contract  authority,  as 
provided  by  section  8(b)(3)(B)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (housing  pay- 
ment certificates'),  to  minimize  the  displace- 
ment of  very  low-Income  tonants  residing  in 
structures  rehabUitated  with  assistance 
under  this  section,  to  assist  very  low-income 
tenants  residing  In  these  structures  who  are 
displaced  by  such  rehabUitation  activities, 
and  to  assist  other  very  low-income  tenants 
in  obtaining  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing. Of  the  total  amount  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acts  under  section  103  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986,  not 
more  than  $150,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  each  such  year  for  rental  rehabilitation 
grants  under  this  section.  Notwithstanding 
the  third  sentence  of  section  103,  amounts 
appropriated  for  grants  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  through  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
they  were  origlnaUy  made  available. 

"(bXl)  Of  the  amount  available  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  grants  under  subsection 
(a)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  amounts 
for  cities  which  have  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  more,  urban  counties,  and 
States,  taking  into  account  such  factors  as 
low-income  renter  population,  rental  hous- 
ing market  conditions,  overcrowding  of 
rental  housing,  the  condition  of  the  rental 
housing  stock,  and  such  other  objectively 
measurable  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Before  an  allocation  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year  is 
made  available  for  use,  the  Secretary  may 
adjust  the  allocation  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish minimum  allocation  amounts  for  cities 
and  urban  counties,  representing  program 
levels  below  which,  in  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination, conduct  of  a  rental  rehabilitation 
program  would  not  be  feasible.  The  amount 
of  any  allocation  which  is  below  this  mini- 
mum shall  be  added  to  the  allocation  for 
the  SUte  in  which  the  city  or  county  Is  lo- 
cated. 

"(B)  Beginning  with  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  year  1984,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  adjust  the  allocation  for  a  city,  urban 
county,  or  State  administering  a  rental  re- 
habilitation program  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (e)(1),  by  up  to  15  per  centum  above  or 
below  the  amount  of  such  allocation,  based 
on  an  annual  review  of  each  such  entity's 
performance  in  carrying  out  activities  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
performance  criteria  for  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  which  shall  Include  perform- 
ance In  achieving  the  result  that  at  least  80 


per  centum  of  the  initial  rents,  on  a  free- 
market  basis,  for  units  rehmbiUUted  with  as- 
sistance under  this  section  are  within  the 
applicable  payment  standard  for  the  area. 
as  determined  under  section  8(d)(1)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  an  allocation 
which  falls  below  the  minimum  amount  de- 
scribed therein  by  reason  of  an  adjustment 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
contract  authority  made  available  for  hous- 
ing payment  certificates  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)  in  connection  with  rental  re- 
habilitation programs  under  this  section  for 
use  in  each  city  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  urban  county,  and  State 
in  the  same  proportion  as  each  such  entity's 
allocation  of  rental  rehabilitation  grants 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion bears  to  the  total  amount  of  such 
grants  available  for  allocation  to  all  such 
entities  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  annual  contributions  contract 
covering  the  contract  authority  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  subparagraph  shall  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  including  provisions  to 
assure  that  the  appropriate  public  housing 
agency  makes  such  authority  available  to  el- 
igible tenants  residing  in  structures  to  be  re- 
habUiUted  with  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU,  at  least  on  an 
annual  basis,  make  such  reviews  and  audits 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  deter- 
mine— 

"(A)  where  the  grantee  is  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  or  a  State  carrying  out  its 
own  rental  rehabiliUtion  program  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e)(1)(A),  whether  (I) 
the  grantee  has  carried  out  its  activities  in  a 
timely  maimer  and  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  of  section 
107(d),  and  has  a  continuing  capacity  to 
carry  out  those  activities  in  a  timely 
manner,  and  (11)  the  housing  payment  cer- 
tificates made  available  under  this  section 
have  been  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  of 
this  section;  and 

"(B)  where  the  grantee  is  a  State  distrib- 
uting resources  made  available  under  this 
section  to  units  of  general  local  government 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e)(1)(B),  whether 
the  State  (1)  has  distributed  such  resources 
in  a  timely  manner  and  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  of  sec- 
tion 107(d)  and  (11)  has  made  such  reviews 
and  audits  of  the  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  determine  whether  they  have  satisfied 
the  performance  criteria  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  of  this  paragraph. 
The  Secretary  may  adjust,  reduce,  or  with- 
draw resources  made  available  to  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government  receiving 
assistance  under  this  section,  or  take  other 
action  as  appropriate  in  accordance  with  the 
findings  of  these  reviews  and  audits,  except 
that  resources  already  expended  on  eligible 
activities  shall  not  be  recaptured  or  deduct- 
ed from  future  resources  made  available  to 
the  grantee.  Any  amounts  which  become 
available  as  a  result  of  actions  under  this 
paragraph  or  section  111  shall  be  reallo- 
cated in  the  year  in  which  they  become 
available  to  such  grantee  or  grantees  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish maximum  levels  of  rental  rehabilitation 


grant  amounts  which  a  grantee  may  receive 
under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year. 
These  maxima  may  be  expressed  as  percent- 
age increments  above  the  allocations  deter- 
mined under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  Any  rental  rehabilitation  grant 
amounts  which  are  not  obligated  at  the  end 
of  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  available  for  allocation  for  such 
grants  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Any  city  or  urban  county  receiving  an 
allocation  under  subsection  (b)  and  any 
SUte  administering  a  rental  rehabiliUtion 
program  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)(1) 
shall  prepare  an  annual  sUtement  contain- 
ing a  description  of  its  rental  rehabiliUtion 
program.  Except  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  dis- 
tributing resources  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)(1)(B),  the  sUtement  shall  consist  of  the 
activities  each  entity  proposes  to  undertake 
for  the  fiscal  year,  including  iU  projected 
progress  in  carrying  out  those  activities. 
The  statement  of  a  SUte  distributing  re- 
sources as  provided  In  subsection  (e)(1)(B) 
shall  consist  of  Its  proposed  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  resources.  No  later  than  De- 
cember 31  of  the  year  In  which  the  program 
is  to  l>e  undertaken,  the  statement  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public,  and  a  copy 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Rental  rehabiliUtion  programs  assist- 
ed under  this  section  shall  meet  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

"(1)  rental  rehabiliUtion  granU  shall  only 
be  used  to  rehablllUte  properties  which  are 
(A)  located  in  low-  and  moderate-income 
areas,  as  defined  and  designated  by  the 
grantee,  and  (B)  to  be  used  for  residential 
rental  purposes; 

"(2)  dwelling  units  in  structures  rehablli- 
Uted  with  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  meet  the  housing  quality  standards  es- 
Ubllshed  by  the  Secretary  for  units  assisted 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937; 

"(3)  rental  rehabiliUtion  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section  for  any  property 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
rehabiliUtion  costs  associated  with  the  re- 
habiliUtion of  that  property,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  States  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment receiving  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  Impose  renUl  requirements 
on  structures  rehablllUted  with  assistance 
imder  this  section  (Including  requlremente 
relating  to  the  rents  which  may  be  charged 
after  rehabilitation)  which  differ  from 
those  applicable  to  structures  undergoing 
comparable  rehabiliUtion  without  assist- 
ance under  this  section; 

"(5)  an  owner  of  a  structure  rehablllUted 
with  assistance  under  this  section  shall  not 
refuse  to  rent  a  dwelling  unit  in  the  struc- 
ture to  a  family  solely  because  the  family  Is 
receiving  rental  assistance  under  section  8 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 

"(6)  rehabiliUtion  financing  for  a  struc- 
ture assisted  under  this  section  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  require  that 
the  borrower  or  one  or  more  related  individ- 
uals shall  be  personally  liable  for  repayment 
of  all  such  financing  In  the  event  of  default: 
and 

"(7)  SUtes  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ermnent  receiving  rental  rehabiliUtion  as- 
sistance under  this  section  shall  not  deduct 
therefrom  any  amounte  to  cover  administra- 
tive expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  SUte  shall  administer  resources 
made  available  under  subsection  (b)  for  any 


fiscal  year.  These  resources  shall  only  be 
used  to  carry  out  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion In  areas  of  the  SUte  outside  a  city  or 
urban  county  which  received  an  allocation 
for  that  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b). 
The  SUte  may  use  all  or  part  of  these  re- 
sources (A)  to  carry  out  ite  own  rental  reha- 
biliUtion program  or  (B)  to  distribute  them 
to  units  of  general  local  government. 

"(2)  SUtes  may  elect  not  to  administer  re- 
sources made  available  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  election  shall  be  made  In  such  manner 
and  before  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  resources  available  to  any  SUte  exercis- 
ing such  an  election  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  which  regulations  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  be  comparable 
to  those  for  cities  and  urban  counties  receiv- 
ing resources  under  subsection  (b). 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  es- 
Ubllsh  such  standards  governing  relocation 
payments  and  other  related  assistance  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  he  appropriate. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  proce- 
dures which  support  national  historic  pres- 
ervation objectives  and  which  assure  that,  if 
any  rehabiliUtion  proposed  to  be  assisted 
under  this  section  would  affect  property 
that  Is  included  or  Is  eligible  for  inclusion 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
such  activity  shall  not  be  undertaken  unless 
(A)  it  will  reasonably  meet  the  standards  for 
rehabiliUtion  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  appropriate  SUte  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  Is  afforded  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  comment  on  the  specific  rehabili- 
Ution plan,  or  (B)  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  Is  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  cases  for  which  the 
recipient  of  assistance,  In  consulUtlon  with 
the  SUte  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  de- 
termines that  the  proposed  rehabiliUtion 
activity  cannot  reasonably  meet  such  stand- 
ards or  would  adversely  affect  historic  prop- 
erty as  defined  therein. 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•grantee'  means  (1)  any  city  or  urban  coimty 
receiving  resources  under  subsection  (b);  (2) 
any  State  administering  a  rental  rehabiliU- 
tion program  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)(1);  and  (3)  any  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment which  receives  assistance  from  the 
Secretary  as  provided  In  subsection  (e)(2).". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  each  of  sections 
106  (a)  and  (dKl)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  section  119"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  section  119,  and  section 
122". 

(c)  Section  107(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "unless  the  applicant"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  no  assistance  may  be 
made  available  under  section  122  imless  the 
grantee":  and 

(2)  Inserting  "grantee  or"  before  "appli- 
cant" In  paragraph  (3). 

ITRBAIf  HOMESTEADING 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
810(h)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  not  to  exceed  $13,467,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "not  to  exceed 
$13,467,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  not  to 
exceed  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985". 

(b)  Section  810  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by- 

(1)  striking  out  "without  payment"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
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immediately  before  "any  real  property"  In 
such  sentence  the  following:  "for  such  con- 
sideration (if  any)  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon."; 

(2)  striking  out  "without  payment"  in 
clause  (D)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  offset  by  any  consideration  to  be 
received"; 

(3)  striking  out  "without  any  substantial 
consideration"  In  subsection  (bXl)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
such  consideration.  If  any.  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  entity  and  the  Individual  or 
family"; 

(4)  striking  out  "and"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (bX2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma; 

(5)  inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  subsection  (bX2).the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  ability  to  pay  any  consider- 
ation required  In  connection  with  convey- 
ance of  the  property"; 

(6)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (bX3XC)  and  inserting  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(bX3XD); 

(7)  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  of  subsection  (bX3): 

'(E)  pay  the  agreed-upon  consideration 
for  the  property:"; 

(8)  striking  out  "without  consideration"  in 
subsection  (bX5);  and 

(9)  adding  the  following  new  material  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (b): 

"Any  unit  of  general  local  government, 
SUte,  or  agency  designated  by  either,  which 
receives  consideration  In  connection  with 
the  conveyance  of  a  property  to  an  Individ- 
ual or  family  under  this  section  in  an 
amount  exceeding  any  consideration  paid  to 
the  Secretary  In  connection  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  property  to  any  such  entity,  shall 
remit  to  the  Secretary,  In  such  manner  and 
at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  excess,  less  such  deductions  and  allow- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Any 
amount  retained  by  an  entity  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  used  by  the 
entity  In  furtherance  of  lU  urban  home- 
steading  activities.". 

(c)  Section  810  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  adding  "or  (I)"  Immediately  after  "sub- 
section (b)"  In  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  including  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake a  program  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  using  a  variety  of 
homesteadlng  and  related  techniques  to  fa- 
clllUte  the  reuse  for  homeownershlp  pur- 
poses of  properties  which  are  owned  by  the 
SecreUry  and  contain  five  or  more  dwelling 
unite.  The  Secretary  shall  convey  properties 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  sulUble 
for  the  demonstration  to  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  or  a  State,  or  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  a  SUte,  for  such  consider- 
ation (If  any)  as  may  be  agreed  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  transferee,  and  upon  sucn 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  Including  provisions  to 
assure  that  the  subsequent  transfer  of  the 
property  to  private  ownership  will  result  In 
a  reuse  which  Is  primarily  residential,  with 
dwelling  uniU  in  the  project  owned  by  indi- 
viduals under  a  cooperative  or  condominium 
form  of  ownership.  In  carrying  out  this 
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to  amounU  available  for  allocation  to  all 
SUtes  imder  paragraph  (1)  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Any  amounU  allocated  for  use  in  a 
SUte  under  paragraph  (1)  which  become 
available  as  a  result  of  actions  under  section 
104(d)  or  ill  against  units  of  general  local 
government  in  nonentltlement  areas  of  the 
SUte  or  as  a  result  of  the  closeout  of  a 
grant  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion in  nonentltlement  areas  of  the  SUte  (i) 
shall  be  added  to  amounts  aUocated  to  the 
SUte  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  amounts  become  so  avail- 
able or  (11)  if  the  SUte  does  not  receive  a 
grant  in  such  year,  shall  be  added  to 
amounU  available  for  aUocation  to  all 
SUtes  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(C)  Any  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1983  or  prior  fiscal  years  which  were 
available  for  distribution  under  this  subsec- 
tion by  the  Secretary  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1983  shall  be 
distributed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as 
they  existed  immediately  before  such  effec- 
tive date,  except  that  amounts  which  are 
not  obligated  by  January  1,  1984,  shall  be 
reallocated  as  provided  by  subparagraph 
(B).". 

ELIGIBLE  ODBC  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  105.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  the  acquisition,  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  installation  (Including  design 
features  and  Improvements  with  respect  to 
such  construction,  reconstruction,  or  instal- 
lation which  promote  energy  efficiency)  of 
public  works,  faculties  (except  for  buildings 
for  the  general  conduct  of  government),  and 
site  or  other  improvements;"; 

(2)  inserting  after  "public  facilities"  in 
paragraph  (14)  "(except  for  buildings  for 
the  general  conduct  of  government)"; 

(3)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (16); 

(4)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(6)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(18)  provision  of  assistance  to  facillUte 
the  new  construction  of  housing.". 

mSCCLLAMEOCS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Commerce"  each  place  it  appears  in  para- 
graphs (3),  (4)  and  (9)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 

(bKl)  Section  102(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (17)  and  insert- 
ing the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(17)  The  term  'Indian  tribe'  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation  or  Alaskan  Native 
Village  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  eligible  for  services  because  of  its 
sUtus  as  such  an  entity:  Provided,  That 
part  or  all  of  the  land  of  such  an  entity  is 
held  in  restricted  or  trust  sUtus  by  the 
United  States.". 

(2)  Section  119(n)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(n)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'city'  includes  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Indian  tribes.". 


(c)  Section  104(aXl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  all  cases,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
the  sUtement  required  by  this  subaecticm 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  use  of 
funds  made  available  under  section  106  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  thereafter  (or,  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1985,  such  use  since  prep- 
aration of  the  last  statement  prepared  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection)  together  with  an 
assessment  of  the  relationship  of  such  use 
to  the  community  development  objectives 
identified  in  the  sUtement  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  for  such  previous 
fiscal  years.". 

(d)  Section  106(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  Where  daU  are  available,  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section for  a  metropolitan  city  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  one  or 
more  metropolitan  cities  with  an  urban 
county  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  have  been  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  metropolitan 
city  or  cities  and  the  balance  of  the  consoli- 
dated government,  if  the  consolidation  had 
not  occurred.  This  paragraph  applies  only 
to  consolidations  which: 

"(A)  included  all  metropolitan  cities  which 
received  grants  under  this  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  consolidation  and 
which  were  located  within  the  urban 
county; 

"(B)  included  the  entire  urban  county 
which  received  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  consolida- 
tion; and 

"(C)  took  place  on  or  after  October  1. 
1983. 

The  population  growth  rate  of  all  metropol- 
itan cities  referred  to  in  section  102(a)(12) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  based  on  the  population 
of  (i)  metropolitan  cities  other  than  consoli- 
dated governments  the  grant  for  which  is 
determined  under  this  paragraph  and  (11) 
cities  which  were  metropolitan  cities  before 
their  Incorporation  into  consolidated  gov- 
emmenU.  For  purposes  of  calculating  the 
entitlement  share  for  the  balance  of  the 
consolidated  government  under  this  para- 
graph, the  entire  balance  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  an  urban  county.". 

(e)  Section  106(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Any  amounts  allocated  to  a  metropol- 
itan city  or  an  urban  county  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section  which 
are  not  received  by  the  city  or  county  for  a 
fiscal  year  because  of  failure  to  meet  the  re- 
qulremenU of  section  104  (a),  (b),  or  (c),  or 
which  become  available  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions under  section  104(d)  or  HI.  shall  be 
added  to  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  section  106(b)  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.". 

(f)  Section  106(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  If  the  total  amount  available  for  dis- 
tribution in  any  fiscal  year  to  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties  under  this  section 
is  insufficient  to  provide  the  amounts  to 
which  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  coun- 
ties would  be  entitled  under  subsection  (b) 
and  funds  are  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
meet  the  deficiency,  the  Secretary  shall 
meet  the  deficiency  through  a  pro  rata  re- 
duction of  all  amounte  determined  under 
subsection  (b).  If  the  total  amount  available 
for  distribution  in  any  fiscal  year  to  metro- 
politan cities  and  urban  counties  under  this 
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section  exceeds  the  amounU  to  which  met- 
ropolitan cities  and  urban  counties  would  be 
entitled  under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary 
shaU  distribute  the  excess  through  a  pro 
raU  increase  of  all  amounU  determined 
under  subsection  (b).". 

(g)  Section  107(bK4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 

"(4)  to  SUtes.  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, Indian  tribes,  or  areawide  plan- 
ning organizations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  in  planning,  de- 
veloping and  administering  assistance  under 
this  title;  to  groups  designated  by  such  gov- 
ernmental uniU  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
out  assistance  under  this  title;  to  qualified 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  more 
than  one  such  governmental  unit  to  carry 
out  assistance  under  this  title;  and  to  SUtes 
and  units  of  general  local  government  for 
implementing  special  projects  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
also  provide  technical  assistance,  directly  or 
through  contracts,  to  such  governmental 
unite  and  groups.". 

(h)  Section  116(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "(in  that  fiscal  year)' ;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "In  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "for  that  year". 

(1)  Section  119(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strilung  out  "which  are  not  central  cities 
of  a  metropolitan  sUtistlcal  area". 

REPEALERS 

Sec.  107.  (aXl)  Section  104(g)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Any  revolving  loan  fund  esUblished 
pursuant  to  section  104(g)  of  such  Act 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection 
shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  104(g)  as  they  existed  imme- 
diately before  such  effective  date. 

(b)(1)  Section  108  of  such  Act  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Any  guarantee  under  section  108  of 
such  Act  made  pursuant  to  a  commitment 
to  guarantee  made  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  shall  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  section  108  as 
they  existed  immediately  before  such  effec- 
tive date. 

(cKl)  Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  is  hereby  repealed,  except  that  the 
first  and  second  sentences  of  subsection  (d) 
of  such  section  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
September  30,  1984,  or  until  such  earlier 
time  as  the  asseU  and  liabilities  of  the  re- 
volving fund  under  such  section  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  revolving  fund  for  liquidating 
programs  established  pursuant  to  title  II  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act. 
1955.  All  moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
liquidating  programs  shall  be  available  for 
necessary  expenses  of  servicing  and  liquidat- 
ing loans  made  pursuant  to  section  312,  in- 
cluding reimbursement  or  payment  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  of  any 
public  or  private  entity  for  the  servicing  or 
liquidation  of  such  loans. 

(2)  Any  loan  which,  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  was  obligated  under 
and  governed  by  section  312  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  section  312  as  they  existed 
Immediately  before  such  effective  date. 

(d)(1)  Section  414  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  dispose  of  Federal  surplus 


real  property  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 414  of  such  Act  if,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  either  Secretary  had  re- 
quested the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  transfer  such  property  for  such  dis- 
position: Provided,  That,  if  either  Secretary 
has  not  so  disposed  of  any  such  property 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  such  property 
shall  be  transferred  back  to  the  Administra- 
tor. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of 
such  Act  shall  continue  to  apply,  where  ap- 
plicable, to  all  property  transferred  by 
either  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  414  of 
such  Act,  includhig  properties  transferred 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(eKl)  Section  106(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Section  703(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(3)  Sections  704  and  70S  and  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  are  hereby  repealed. 

■nTIiE  II— ASSISTED  HOUSING 
AITTHORIZATION  AND  USE  Or  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  after  "1981" 
the  following:  ",  and  by  $472,253,443  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1983"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Of  the  additional  authority  approved 
in  appropriation  AcU  and  made  available  on 
October  1.  1983,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
Into  contracte  aggregating  at  least 
$70,000,000  for  assistance  to  projecU  under 
section  14.";  and 

(4)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (4).  (5)  and  (6)  as  para- 
graphs (3).  (4)  and  (5).  respectively 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  and  by  Inserting  after 
"1981"  the  foUowlng:  ".  not  to  exceed 
$1,350,000,000  on  or  after  October  1,  1982, 
not  to  exceed  $1,636,500,000  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary on  or  after  October  1, 1984". 

(c)  Section  213(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
hereby  repealed. 

INDIAN  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  (aMl)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  E)evelopment  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Indian  tribes  (A)  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  newly  constructed 
housing  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
tribes  and  (B)  to  make  rental  units  in  such 
housing  affordable  by  very-low  income 
members  of  the  tribes,  as  provided  for  exist- 
ing housing  unite  under  section  8(d)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(2)  Dwelling  unite  assisted  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  (A)  owned  by  the  tribe  or 
an  Indian  housing  authority  and  leased  to 
families  or  (B)  owned  by  the  tribe  or  the  au- 
thority and  the  family  as  co-mortgagors. 

(3)  To  receive  a  grant,  an  Indian  tribe 
shall  submit  an  application  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
The  application  shall  describe  the  program 
proposed  by  the  tribe  for  developing  and  op- 
erating newly  constructed  housing  and  re- 
lated Infrastructure,  and  for  providing  the 
rental  assistance  referred  to  in  paragraph 


(1).  The  Secretary  shall  make  grante 
on  criteria  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
such  as  the  relative  need  of  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  the  capacity  of  the  tribe  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  program,  the  quality  of 
the  proposed  program,  and  the  past  per- 
formance of  the  tribe  in  providing  housing. 

(4)  The  maximum  amount  of  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  devel- 
opment coste  (other  than  for  related  water 
and  sewer  facilities)  for  any  unit  shall  be 
the  lesser  of  (A)  70  per  centum  of  such  de- 
velopment coste  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  reasonable  for  the  area)  or  (B) 
such  development  coste,  minus  $15,000.  The 
grant  may  be  used  to  fund  100  per  centum 
of  the  coste  of  water  and  sewer  facilities  re- 
lated to  providing  newly  constructed  unite 
assisted  under  this  subsection. 

(5)  As  a  condition  of  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire an  Indian  tribe  (A)  to  demonstrate 
that  an  operational  mechanism  existe  for 
evicting  families  who  fail  to  make  timely 
rent  paymente  and  for  substituting  other  el- 
igible famlUes.  and  (B)  to  pledge  income 
from  tribal  resources  or  tribal  assete  or  to 
pledge  Federal  grante  to  be  used  to  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  for  any  mortgage  insur- 
ance claims  paid  in  connection  with  unite  as- 
sisted under  this  subsection. 

(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation  or  Alaskan  Native  Village  rec- 
ognized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
eligible  for  services  because  of  Ite  sUtus  as 
such  an  entity:  Provided  That  part  or  all  of 
the  land  of  such  an  entity  is  held  in  restrict- 
ed or  trust  sUtus  by  the  United  SUtes. 

(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grante  under  paragraph  (1) 
($76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985,  to  remain  available  through  the 
end  of  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  respective- 
ly. 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(q)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  instire 
under  this  section  any  mortgage  which  in- 
volves the  development  of  dwelling  unite  as- 
sisted under  section  202(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Envelopment  Act  of  1983 
and  which  meete  the  requlremente  of  this 
section,  except  that— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  Insure  and  make 
commltmente  to  insure  under  this  subsec- 
tion advances  made  during  construction 
where  the  Secretary  determines  the  pro- 
pped construction  Is  otherwise  accepUble 
and  determines  no  feasible  financing  alter- 
native is  available;  and 

"(2)  where  an  Indian  tribe  or  Indian  hous- 
ing authority  Is  the  mortgagor  or  co-mortga- 
gor, the  percentage  UmiUtion  on  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  based  on 
the  appraised  value  of  a  one-  to  four-family 
residence  contained  in  section  203(bH2) 
shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the  limlUtion  in  sec- 
tion 203(b)(8).". 

PAYMENTS  POR  OPERATING  AND  REPLACEMENT 
COSTS  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  9(a)(1)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  contributions 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  section  5  to  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  make  annual  contributions 
to  public  housing  agencies  for  the  operation 
of  public  housing  projecte  for  the  purposes 
of  assuring  the  lower  income  character  of 
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such  projects  i  nd  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing adequate  oi  eratlng  services  and  reserve 
funds.  Indudin  [  a  reasonable  replacement 
allowance,  as  fa  iows: 

"(A)  For  public  bousing  agencies  whose 
fiscal  years  stirt  on  or  after  January  1. 
1984.  the  contributions  payable  annually 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  fo  rmula  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary reasonally  calculated  to  assure  that 
the  total  Incon  e,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, available  I  o  the  public  housing  agency 
will  be  compan  ble  to  the  sum  of  the  exist- 
ing housing  fa  r  market  rents  or  the  pay- 
ment standards  for  the  public  housing  agen- 
cy's units,  with  feuch  adjustments  as  the  Sec- 
retary, in  the  I  Secretary's  discretion,  may 
prescribe,  takink  Into  account  the  character- 
istics of  the  far  lilies  served,  costs  associated 
with  types  of  housing  projects  assisted 
under  this  sect  on  that  are  not  found  to  a 
comparable  relative  degree  in  the  private 
market,  annua  contributions  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act  that  may  be  greater 
than  the  debt  service  typicaUy  paid  by 
owners  of  privite  rental  housing  charging 
rente  comparaljle  to  such  fair  market  rent- 
als or  paymeni  standards,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  I  lecretary  may  determine  are 
appropriate.  Pi  Ir  market  rente  or  payment 
standards  shall  be  those  for  existing  rental 
unite  of  slmllir  sizes  and  types  in  the 
market  area,  as  determined  under  sections 
8<c)and<d)onhis  Act. 

"(B)  For  public  housing  agencies  for 
which  operatio  i  of  the  formula  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  would  result  in  an 
amount  of  annual  contributions  under  tills 
section  greaterlthan  the  sum  of  (I)  fimds  de- 
termined undef  the  method  of  calculating 
annual  contributions  under  this  section 
before  enactm*  nt  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Develo  )ment  Act  of  1983  and  (11)  a 
reasonable  rei  lacement  allowance  deter- 
mined by  the  1  ecretary,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  con  ributions  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula  that  p  •ovldes  the  same  funds  deter- 
mined under  tjie  prior  method  of  calcula- 
tion plus  the  ieplacement  allowance  deter- 
mined by  the  S  ecretary,  with  annual  adjust- 
mente  to  the  <  ontrlbutions,  as  appropriate, 
to  reflect  char  ges  in  the  fair  market  rente 
or  payment  ste  ndards  determined  under  sec- 
tions 8(c)  and  (  i)  of  this  Act. 

"(C)  The  foimulae  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  contained  In  a 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
The  regulation  shall  prescribe  and  appropri- 
ate method  of  transition  from  the  method 
of  calculating  annual  contributions  under 
this  section  before  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Comiaunity  Development  Act  of 
1983  which  wi  1  assure,  with  reasonable  ap- 
proximation as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, that  th<  total  funds  available  to  a 
pubUc  houslns  agency  for  the  operation  of 
projecte  and  the  replacement  allowance 
shall,  in  the  fii  st  year  the  formula  described 
In  subparagrai  h  (A)  is  used,  not  be  less  than 
95  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  funds  de- 
termined und^  the  prior  method  of  calcula- 
tion, plus  th?  replacement  allowance  and 
rent  payable  t  y  tenante;  and  that  the  funds 
available  for  sach  year  thereafter  may  be 
reduced  in  a  a  milarly  gradual  manner  untU 
the  levels  pajitble  under  subparagraph  (A) 
are  reached. 

"(D)  If  th;  Secretary  so  determines, 
annual  contri)  utions  under  this  section  may 
be  made  un  ler  a  different  formula  or 
method  of  alculation  from  the  formulae 
deacribed  in  a  ibparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  for 
housing  assist  id  under  section  23  of  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  0  [  1937,  as  it  existed  before  the 
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Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974,  for  homeownership  opportunity 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act,  for  the 
Indian  housing  program  assisted  under  this 
Act,  and  for  housing  assisted  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  Alaska. 

"(E)  In  addition  to  other  amounte  author- 
iied  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  public  housing  agen- 
cies for  coste  of  audite  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  shall  embody  the  pro- 
visions for  aimual  contributions  payable 
under  this  section  in  a  contract  providing 
for  their  payment  subject  to  the  availabUity 
of  funds.  All  amounte  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may 
only  be  paid  pursuant  to  contracte  which 
provide  that  no  disposition  of  the  public 
housing  project,  with  respect  to  which  the 
contract  Is  entered  Into,  shall  occur  during 
and  for  ten  years  after  the  period  when  the 
contributions  were  made  pursuant  to  such 
contract  unless  approved  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. ^  J  ^ 

(c)  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into 
any  contract  to  make  assistance  available 
under  this  section  after  September  30,  1987. 
using  authority  approved  in  appropriation 
Acte  for  fiscal  years  begiiming  on  or  after 
October  1, 1987.". 

SECnOR  8  HOPSIMG  PAYMINT  CEKTIPICATX 
PBOCRAM 

See.  204.  (a)  Section  8(b)  of  the  United 
Stetes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(3)  Assistance  contracte  entered  into 
under  this  section  shall  provide  for  either 

(A)  assistance  paymente  under  subsection 

(c)  of  this  section  based  upon  the  maximum 
monthly  rent  which  the  owner  is  entitled  to 
receive  for  each  dwelling  unit  with  respect 
to  which  the  paymente  are  to  be  made,  or 

(B)  assistance  paymente  under  subsection 

(d)  of  this  section  based  upon  a  payment 
standard  which  is  used  to  determine  the 
maximum  monthly  assistance  which  may  be 
paid  for  any  family.". 

(b)  Section  8(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  strildng  out  the  designation  "(cKl)" 
and  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  assistance  contracte 
using  a  maximum  monthly  rent: 

"(1)  The  contract  shall  esUbllsh  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  rent  (including  utilities  and 
all  maintenance  and  management  charges) 
which  the  owner  is  entitled  to  receive  for 
each  dwelling  unit  with  respect  to  which 
such  assistance  paymente  are  to  be  made."; 

(2)  striking  out  the  penultimate  sentence 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of, the  followinr  "Pair  market  rentals  for 
an  area  shaU  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register."; 

(3)  strilting  out  the  second  sentence  in 
paragraph  (3): 

(4)  striking  out  "under  this  section"  in 
paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  newly  constructed  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated unite";  and 

(5)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(9)  Each  contract  for  an  existing  struc- 
ture entered  into  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  month 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
months. 


'(10)  Each  such  contract  entered  into  by  a 
public  housing  agency  with  an  owner  of  ex- 
isting housing  unite  shall  provide  (with  re- 
spect to  any  unit)  that— 

"(A)  the  selection  of  tenante  for  such 
unite  shall  be  the  function  of  the  owner, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  annual  con- 
tributions contract  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  agency,  except  that  the  tenant  se- 
lection criteria  shaU  give  preference  to  fami- 
lies which,  at  the  time  they  are  seeking  as- 
sistance, occupy  substandard  housing,  are 
involuntarily  displaced,  or  are  paying  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  income  for  rent; 

"(B)  the  lease  between  the  tenant  and  the 
owner  shall  be  for  at  least  one  year  or  the 
term  of  such  contract,  whichever  is  shorter, 
and  shall  contain  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions specified  by  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  the  owner  shall  not  terminate  the 
terumcy  except  for  serious  or  repeated  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
lease,  for  violation  of  applicable  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law,  or  for  other  good  cause; 
"(D)  maintenance  and  replacement  (In- 
cluding redeccration)  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  practice  for  the  building 
concerned  as  established  by  the  owner  and 
agreed  to  by  the  agency;  and 

"(E)  the  agency  and  the  owner  shall  carry 
out  such  other  appropriate  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  by  them. 
"(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
the  public  housing  agency  administering  an 
assistance  contract  with  respect  to  existing 
housing  unite  may  exercise  all  management 
and  maintenance  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  those  unite  pursuant  to  a  contract 
between  such  agency  and  the  owner  of  such 
unite.". 

(c)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  assistance  contracte 
using  a  payment  standtu^: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  pay- 
ment standards  periodically  but  not  less 
than  annually  for  dwelling  unite  of  various 
sizes  and  types  In  the  market  area.  The  pay- 
ment standard  shall  be  used  to  determine 
the  maximum  monthly  assistance  which 
may  be  paid  for  any  family,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  Payment 
standards  shall  be  established  at  levels  de- 
signed to  assist  families  in  securing  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  while  providing 
assistance  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  families.  Payment  standards  for  an  area 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  The  monthly  assistance  payment  for 
any  family  shall  be  the  amount  by  which 
the  payment  standard  for  the  area  exceeds 
30  per  centum  of  the  family's  monthly  ad- 
Justed  Income,  except  that  such  monthly  as- 
sistance payment  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  rent  for  the  dwelling 
unit  (Including  the  amoiint  allowed  for  utUl- 
tles  In  the  case  of  a  unit  with  separate  utili- 
ty metering)  exceeds  10  per  centum  of  the 
family's  monthly  Income.  In  addition,  if  the 
family  is  receiving  paymente  for  welfare  as- 
sistance from  a  public  agency  and  a  part  of 
such  paymente,  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  family's  actual  housing  coste,  is  specifi- 
cally designated  by  such  agency  to  meet  the 
family's  housing  coste,  the  monthly  assist- 
ance payment  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
by  which  the  lower  of  such  rent  or  the  pay- 
ment standard  exceeds  the  portion  of  such 
payment  which  is  so  designated. 

"(3)  Assistance  paymente  may  be  made 
only  for  (A)  a  family  determined  to  be  a 
very  low-Income  family  at  the  time  it  initial- 
ly receives  atssistance  under  this  subsection. 
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or  (B)  a  family  prevloualy  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  or  (C)  a  lower  income 
family  previously  participating  in  programs 
under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1985,  the  National 
Housing  Act.  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959.  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964.  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  where 
appropriate,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  selecting  families  to  be  assisted, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  which,  at 
the  time  they  are  seeking  assistance,  occupy 
substandard  housing,  are  Involuntarily  dis- 
placed, or  are  paying  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  income  for  rent. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  preferences  contained  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  (A)  to  use  all  or  any  of 
the  authority  to  enter  into  contracte  provid- 
ed under  section  5(c)  to  make  assistance 
paymente  imder  this  subsection  for  (1)  fami- 
lies previously  assisted  under  this  Act,  (11) 
families  eligible  for  assistance  under  para- 
graph (3)(C)  of  this  subsection,  or  (ill)  fami- 
lies residing  in  structures  to  be  rehabilitated 
with  assistance  under  section  122  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974,  and  (B)  to  use  all  or  any  of  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracte  provided 
under  section  202(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1983  to 
make  assistance  paymente  under  this  sub- 
section for  famUles  residing  In  unite  assisted 
under  section  202(a)  of  such  Act. 

"(5)  If  a  family  vacates  a  dwelling  unit 
before  the  expiration  of  a  lease  term,  no  as- 
sistance payment  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  unit  after  the  month  during  which 
the  unit  was  vacated. 

"(6)  Contracte  to  make  assistance  pay- 
mente for  a  dwelling  unit  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than 
sixty  months. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  require  with  re- 
spect to  any  uiUt  that  (A)  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  Inspect  the  unit  before  any  as- 
sistance payment  may  be  made  to  determine 
that  it  meete  housing  quality  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  and  (B)  the 
public  housing  agency  make  annual  or  more 
frequent  inspections  during  the  contract 
term.  No  assistance  payment  may  be  made 
for  a  dwelling  unit  which  falls  to  meet  such 
quality  standards,  unless  any  such  failure  is 
promptly  corrected  and  the  correction  veri- 
fied by  the  public  housing  agency. 

"(8)  Where  the  amount  of  the  maximum 
annual  commitment  pursuant  to  an  annual 
contributions  contract  exceeds  the  aimual 
amount  required  for  assistance  paymente 
pursuant  to  such  contract,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  the  amount  of  such  excess  for 
assistance  paymente  in  following  years. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  may  provide  assistance 
under  this  subsection  for  dwelling  unite 
which  are  assisted  under  section  202(a)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1983  and  which  meet  the  require- 
mente  of  this  subsection,  except  that— 

"(A)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
an  Indian  tribe  or  Indian  housing  authority 
may  administer  assistance  contracte  with  re- 
spect to  such  assisted  dwelling  unite  It  owns; 
and 

"(B)  contracte  to  make  assistance  pay- 
mente for  such  assisted  dwelling  unite  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  month  or 
more  than  180  months.". 

(d)  Section  8(J)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  subsection  (d)"  after 
"under  this  subsection"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1);  and 


(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (d)  as  para- 
graph (9)  and  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (8). 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  With  respect  to  assistance  contracte 
under  subsection  (d)  on  behalf  of  a  family 
which  utilizes  a  manufactured  home  as  ite 
principal  place  of  residence,  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (7)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
applicable,  and  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
discretion  to  modify  the  amoimt  of  the  pay- 
ment standard  as  appropriate  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection.  With  respect  to  a 
family  renting  real  property  on  which  is  lo- 
cated a  manufactured  home  which  is  owned 
by  the  family,  the  term  'rent'  in  subsection 
(dK2)  shall  include  the  monthly  payment 
made  by  such  family  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
purchasing  the  manufactured  home,  tuid 
the  monthly  assistance  payment  under  sub- 
section (d)(2)  may  in  no  case  exceed  the 
maximum  monthly  rent  permitted  with  re- 
spect to  the  real  property  which  is  rented 
by  such  family  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
ite  manufactured  home.". 

(e)(1)  Section  6(cK4)(A)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by— 

(A)  strildng  out  "or"  after  "substandard 
housing"  and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(B)  Inserting  ".or  are  paying  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  Income  for  rent,"  after 
"displaced". 

(2)  Section  8(eK2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  "or"  after  "substandard 
housing"  and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(B)  inserting  ",  or  are  paying  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  income  for  rent,"  after 
"displaced". 

(3)  Section  lOKeHlKB)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "or"  after  "substandard 
housing"  and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(B)  Inserting  ",  or  was  paying  more  than 
50  per  centiun  of  income  for  rent."  after 
"displaced". 

AMENDlfEirTS  AFrXCTING  TElf AlfT  RENTS  OH 
CONTRIBDTIOKS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  the  following  immediately  after 
the  first  sentence: 

"Reviews  of  family  Income  shall  be  made  at 
least  aimually.";  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  "A  famUy"  in  the  final 
sentence  the  following: 

"(other  than  a  family  assisted  under  section 
8(d)  or  under  a  public  housing  homeowner- 
ship  opportunity  program)". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  except  that  the  Secretary  may  esteblish 
income  ceilings  higher  or  lower  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  median  for  the  area  on  the 
basis  of  the  Secretary's  findings  that  such 
variations  are  necessary  because  of  unusual- 
ly high  or  low  family  incomes.". 

(c)  Section  322(1)(1)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(1)(A)  The  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph (A)  apply  to  determinations  of  the 
rent  to  be  paid  by  a  tenant  whose  occupancy 
in  housing  assisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  or  section  101  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  begins  or  after  the  effective  date  of 


regulations  implementing  subsections  (a) 
through  (h)  of  this  section  or.  with  respect 
to  section  205(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1983.  begins  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
implementing  that  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  that  the  rent  required  to  be 
paid  by  a  tenant  shall  not  increase,  as  a 
result  of  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  through  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  section  205(a) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1983,  and  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law  redefining  which  governmen- 
tal beneflte  are  required  to  or  may  be  con- 
sidered as  Income,  by  more  than  20  per 
centum  during  any  12  month  period,  unless 
the  Increase  above  20  per  centum  Is  attrib- 
uted solely  to  Increases  In  Income  which  are 
not  caused  by  such  provisions. 

"(B)  The  20  per  centum  limitation  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  also  cover  increases  in 
rent  or  contribution,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  a  tenant  assisted  under  section 
8(d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  by  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1983  (I)  where 
such  tenant  previously  received  section  8  ex- 
isting assistance  with  respect  to  occupancy 
of  a  unit  selected  by  the  family,  and  where 
the  assistance  under  section  8(d)  Is  for  occu- 
pancy of  the  same  unit;  and  (11)  with  respect 
only  to  Increases  as  a  result  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (a)  through  (h)  of  this 
section,  where  such  tenant  occupied  housing 
assisted  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  section  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  section  101  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  begin- 
ning on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  regu- 
lations implementing  subsections  (a) 
through  (h)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  Tenante  of  assisted  housing  not 
meeting  the  occupancy  requlremente  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  or  (B)  shall  be  subject  to  im- 
mediate rent  payment  or  contribution  deter- 
minations, as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law.  However, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  that  the  rent  or 
contribution  payable  by  any  such  tenant 
who  is  occupying  assisted  housing  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  provision  of  Federal  law 
redefining  which  governmental  beneflte  are 
required  to  or  may  be  considered  as  Income 
shall  not  Increase,  as  a  result  of  any  such 
provision  of  Federal  law.  by  more  than  20 
per  centimi  during  any  12  month  period, 
unless  the  Increase  above  20  per  centum  is 
attributable  to  causes  unrelated  to  such  re- 
definitions. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  through  (h)  of  this  section, 
section  8(d)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended  by  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1983,  and 
section  205(a)  of  such  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  delayed  applicability,  or  for 
staged  ImplemenUtlon,  of  the  procedures 
for  determining  rente  or  contributions,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  required  by  such 
provisions  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
immediate  application  of  such  procedures 
would  be  impracticable,  would  violate  the 
terms  of  existing  leases,  or  would  result  in 
extraordinary  hardship  for  any  class  of  ten- 
ante. 

"(E)  The  llmlUtlons  on  Increases  in  rent 
or  contribution  contained  in  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B)  and  (C)  shall  remain  In  effect  and 
may  not  be  changed  or  superseded  except 
by  another  provision  of  law  which  amends 
this  subsection. 

"(F)  If  the  tenant  is  receiving  paymente 
for  welfare  assistance  from  a  public  agency 
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s{ich  payments,  adjusted  in  ac- 
the  tenant's  actual  housing 

designated  by  such 

the  tenant's  housing  costs 
,'s  rent  or  contribution,  as 
Secretary,  is  baaed  on  the 
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and  (B)  shall  not  apply  with 
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any  other  provision 

..  or  the  provisions  of  section 
lousing  and  Community  De- 
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.£«dlng  the  effective  date  of 
implementing  this  section   or 
of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
Act  of  1983.". 

j)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 

Act  of  1981  is  further  amend- 
out  paragraph  (2)  and  by  re- 
(3)  as  paragraph  (2). 


paragraph 

REVISED  1  lEFlHinOH  Of  DISABIUTY 


Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 


tence of  sectio  ti  3(bK3)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  o  r  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  ip2  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Serviqes  and  Facilities  Construction 
Amendments  *f  1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sectiin  102  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  A  sistance  and  BUI  of  Rights 
Act". 

(b)  The  thiri  I  sentence  of  section  202(dK4) 
of  the  Housin  %  Act  of  1959  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "i  ection  102(a)(5)  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disj  bilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  .iimendments  of  1970"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  102  of  the 
Developmentti  Disabilities  Assistance  and 
BiU  of  Rights  Act". 
PUBLIC  Honsm  b 

MKirr  TOTHI 
I>37 

Sk.  207.  s4:tion  6  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  ( if  1937  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(h)  Notwltl  istanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  of  of  any  contract  for  annual 
upon     the     occurrence     of 
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contributions,     _, 

events  or  com  Itions  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretarj,  constitute  a  substantial  de- 
fault in  resp<ct  to  the  covenants  or  condi 
tlons  to  whici  i  the  public  housing  agency  is 
subject,  the  S  ecretary  may  petition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  of  the  public 
housing  agem  :y  to  any  district  coiut  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  to  any  court  of  the  State  or 
District  of  Co  lumbis  in  which  the  real  prop 
erty  of  the  pi  blic  housing  agency  is  situated 
which  is  autl;  orized  under  the  laws  of  such 
Jiuisdiction  ta  appoint  a  receiver  for  the 
purposes  and  having  the  powers  prescribed 
herein.  Upon  a  determination  by  the  court 
that  such  a  substantial  default  has  oc- 
curred, and  ^  ithout  regard  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  altemi  tive  remedies,  the  court  shall 
i4>point  a  rec  siver  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  public  ho  using  agency  in  a  manner  con- 


sistent with  this  Act  and  in  accordance  with 
such  further  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  shall  provide.  The  court  shall  have 
power  to  grant  appropriate  temporary  or 
preliminary  relief  pending  final  disposition 
of  the  petition  by  the  Secretary.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  shall  be  terminated 
upon  the  petition  of  the  Secretary  or  when 
the  court  determines  that  all  defaulU  have 
been  cured  and  that  the  projects  of  the 
public  housing  agency  will  thereafter  be  op- 
erated by  the  public  housing  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  covenants  and  conditions 
to  which  the  public  housing  agency  is  sub- 
ject.". 

DEM OLTTIOIf  AND  DISPOSITION  OP  POBUC 
HOUSING 

Sec.  208.  The  United  SUtes  Housing  Act 
of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"DEMOUnON  AND  DISPOSITION  OP  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority contained  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  approve,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  an  application  by  a 
public  housing  agency  for  permission,  with 
or  without  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act,  to  demolish  or  dispose  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  or  portions  of  public  housing 
projects. 

"(b>  Approval  of  an  application  under  this 
section  may  not  be  given  and  assistance  may 
not  be  made  available  under  this  Act  unless 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  application  propos- 
ing demolition  of  a  public  housing  project  or 
a  portion  of  a  public  housing  project,  the 
project  or  portion  of  the  project  is  obsolete 
as  to  physical  condition,  location  or  other 
factors,  making  it  unusable  for  housing  pur- 
poses, and  no  program  of  modifications  is 
feasible  to  return  the  project  or  portion  of 
the  project  to  useful  life;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  application  propos- 
ing demolition  of  a  portion  of  a  project,  the 
demolition  will  help  to  assure  the  useful  life 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  project;  or 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  propos- 
ing dispostion  of  real  property  of  a  public 
housing  agency  by  sale  or  other  transfer— 

"(A)  the  property's  retention  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  tenants  or  the  public 
housing  agency,  due  to  factors  adversely  af- 
fecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  tenants 
or  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  project,  or 
such  other  factors  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  consistent  with  the  best  Inter- 
este  of  the  tenants  and  public  housing 
agency  and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
other  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

"(B)  the  net  proceeds  of  the  disposition 
will  be  used  to  retire  outstanding  indebted- 
ness in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  annual  contributions  contract  and,  to 
the  extent  that  proceeds  remain,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
"(c)  Approval  of  an  application  under  this 
section  may  not  be  given  and  assistance  may 
not  be  made  available  under  this  Act  unless 
the  application  from  the  public  housing 
agency— 

"(1)  has  been  developed  in  consulUtlon 
with  tenants,  if  any.  who  will  be  affected  by 
the  demolition  or  disposition  and  with  ap- 
propriate local  government  officials;  and 

"(2)  provides  that  tenants  to  be  displaced 
as  a  result  of  the  demolition  or  disposition 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  by  the  public 
housing  agency  to  relocate  to  other  decent, 
safe,  sanitary  and  affordable  housing,  in- 
cluding housing  assisted  imder  section  8  of 
this  Act. 


"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provtelon 
of  law.  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  make 
available  financial  aaalstance  for  applica- 
tions approved  under  this  section  using 
available  annual  contributions  authorised 
under  section  5(c),  including  annual  contri- 
butions made  available  for  use  under  section 
6(f)  or  section  14(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
dependent of  this  section,  to  approve  a  dis- 
position of  property  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  a  project 
or  a  disposition  incidental  to.  or  which  does 
not  Interfere  with,  continued  operation  of  a 
project.". 

REPEAL  OP  REQUIREKENT  POR  SIGNIPICANT  COM- 
IfUNITY  REPRESENTATION  ON  OOVEHNniO 
BOARDS  OP  SECTION  303  PROJECTS 

Sec.  209.  Section  202(dK2)(B)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(i)"  and  aU  that  follows  through  "(11) 
which  is". 

OPERATING  ASSISTANCE  POR  TROUBLED 
KULTIPAlflLT  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Amendments 
of  1978  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (IXA)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(IXAKl)  is  covered  by  a  mortgage  insured 
or  formerly  insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  is  assisted  under  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under 
section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  or  (ii)  is  assisted 
under  the  proviso  of  section  221(d)(5)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  or";  and 

(2)  striking  out  ".  together  with  the  mort- 
gagee in  the  case  of  a  project  not  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act."  in  subsec- 
tion (d)(3). 

(b)  Section  236(f)(3)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1985". 

TENANT  PARTICIPATION  IN  IfULTIPAMILT 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Sec.  211.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
202(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1978  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
'mulitfamily  housing  project*  means  a 
project  which— 

"(1)(A)  is  covered  by  a  mortgage  Uisured 
or  formerly  Insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  is  assisted  under  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  under 
section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  or  (B)  is  assisted 
under  the  proviso  of  section  221(dK5)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act; 

"(2)  met  the  criteria  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  before  the  acquisition  of  such 
project  by  the  Secretary  and  has  been  sold 
by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  a  mortgage  in- 
sured or  held  by  the  Secretary  and  subject 
to  an  agreement  (in  effect  during  the  period 
of  assistance  under  section  201  of  this  Act) 
which  provides  that  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  character  of  the  project  will  be 
maintained;  or 

"(3)  met  the  criteria  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  is  owned  by  the  Secretary.". 

PREVENTING  PRAUD  AND  ABUSE  IN  HUD-ASSISTED 
HOUSING 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(fXl)  The  SUte  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  SUte  law— 

"(A)  shall  disdoee,  upon  request  and  on  a 
reimbursable  ba^.  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  to  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  any  public  housing  agency  any  of 
the  following  information  contained  in  the 
records  of  such  SUte  agency— 

"(1)  wage  Information,  not  including 
return  information  as  defined  in  26  U.S.C. 
6103(bK2), 

"(11)  whether  an  individual  is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation  being  re- 
ceived (or  to  be  received)  by  such  individual, 

"(ill)  the  current  (or  most  recent)  home 
address  of  such  individual,  and 

"(iv)  whether  an  individual  has  refused  an 
offer  of  employment  and,  if  so.  a  description 
of  the  employment  so  offered  and  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  rate  of  pay  therefor, 
and 

"(B)  shall  esUblish  such  safeguards  as  are 
necessary  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  regulations)  to  Insure  that  infor- 
mation disclosed  under  subparagraph  (A)  is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  determining  an  in- 
dividual's eligibility  for  benefits,  or  the 
amount  of  benefits,  under  the  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  I5e- 
velopment. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportimlty  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  SUte  law,  finds 
that  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantial- 
ly with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  such 
SUte  agency  that  further  paymenU  will  not 
be  made  to  the  SUte  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure. 
Until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  so  satisfied, 
he  shall  make  no  further  certification  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
such  SUte.". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  entity  responsible  for  determin- 
ing eligibility  or  level  of  benefite  under  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  or  section  221(d)(3)  pursuant  to 
the  provision  in  section  221(d)(5)  of  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  including  public 
housing  agencies  and  owners  of  projects  as- 
sisted under  such  programs,  shall  deny  ap- 
plicants for  or  participants  in  such  pro- 
grams eligibility  in,  or  benefiU  of,  the  par- 
ticular program  If  It  determines  that  an  ap- 
plicant or  participant  has  knowingly  (1)  sub- 
mitted incorrect  or  misleading  statements, 
or  concealed  or  withheld  relevant  facU  in 
connection  with  such  application  or  partici- 
pation, or  (2)  committed  any  action  which 
constitutes  a  violation  of  these  Acts  or  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder.  Unintentional 
error  or  omission  on  the  part  of  appUcants 
or  participants  in  such  programs  shall  not 
be  a  basis  for  denying  ellgibUity  unless,  on 
the  basis  of  accurate  and  complete  informa- 
tion, the  applicants  or  participanU  would  be 
currently  ineligible. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "applicant"  shall  have  such 
meaning  as  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
shall  prescribe;  and 

(2)  the  term  "public  housing  agency" 
means  any  agency  described  In  section 
3(bX6)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1037. 

(d)  Section  214(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 


"1987"  through  "National  Housing  Act." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
":  section  231(dX3)  pursuant  to  the  proviso 
in  section  221(dX5).  section  335,  or  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act;". 
TITLE  III— PRCXJRAM  AMENDMENTS 
AND  EXTENSIONS 

EXTENSION  OP  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRA- 
TION MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  21,  1983"  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1985". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1985"; 

(2)  inserting  "section  222.  section  232." 
after  "section  221."; 

(3)  inserting  "section  242."  after  "section 
236,";  and 

(4)  inserting  "made  on  or"  before 
"before".  ,     , 

(c)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  221(f)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "May  20. 1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1985"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  "made  on  or"  before 
"before". 

(d)  Section  222  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof 
as  follows: 

"(h)  No  mortgage  may  be  insured  under 
this  section  after  May  20,  1983.  except  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  to  insure  made 
before  that  date.". 

(e)  Section  232  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof 
as  follows: 

"(j)  No  mortgage  may  be  Insured  under 
this  section  after  May  20.  1983.- except  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  to  insure  made 
Ijefore  that  date.". 

(f )  Section  235(m)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "May  20.  1983,  except  pursu- 
ant to  a  commitment  to  Insure  before  that 
date"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30. 1983". 

(g)  Section  242  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof 
as  follows: 

"(i)  No  mortgage  may  be  insured  under 
this  section  after  May  20.  1983.  except  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  to  insure  made 
before  that  date.". 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  244(d)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "May  20.  1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1985"; 
and 

(2)  Inserting  "on  or"  before  "l)efore". 
(I)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1002(a) 

of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "May  20,  1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1985"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  "on  or"  before  "before". 

AUTHORIZATION  POR  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  COVER 
LOSSES  TO  THE  GENERAL  INSURANCE  PUND 

Sec.  302.  Section  519(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" immediately  after  "appropriated";  and 

(2)  striking  out  all  that  follows  "Fund" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

RESEARCH  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  303.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
501  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  each  time  it  appears,  and  inserting 
immediately  after  "1982"  the  following:  ". 
not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


1983,  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  1985". 

CANCBXATION  OF  DEBT  OWED  THE  TREASUST 
AND  LIQUIDATION  OP  NEW  COMMUNITIES  PBO- 
GRAM 

Sac.  304.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
management  and  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
asseU.  and  discharge  Uie  liabilities,  acquired 
or  incurred  in  connection  with  the  New 
Communities  Program  authorized  pursuant 
to  title  rv  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968  and  ttUe  VH  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  (referred  to  In  this  section  as  "title  IV" 
and  "title  VII".  respectively),  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  revolving  fund  authorized 
under  section  717  of  title  VII  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  to  the  revolving  fund  (liq- 
uidating programs)  esUblished  piusuant  to 
title  n  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations Act.  1955.  The  liquidation  of  the 
New  Communities  Program  shall  be  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  the  revolving  fund  (liquidating  pro- 
grams) upon  enactment  of  this  section  and 
the  approval  in  an  appropriation  Act  of 
such  transfer. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  all  monies  in  the  revolving  fund 
(liquidating  programs)  shaU  be  available  for 
necessary  administrative  and  other  ex- 
penses of  servicing  and  liquidating  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  pursuant  to  section  403 
and  section  713  of  title  IV  and  title  VII.  re- 
spectively. Including  costs  of  services  (in- 
cluding legal  services)  performed  on  a  con- 
tract or  fee  basis,  and  to  discharge  any 
other  liability  acquired  or  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  New  Communities  Pro- 
gram. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  also  have  power,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Interests  of  the  revolving  fund  (liquidat- 
ing programs),  to  pay  out  of  any  monies  in 
such  fund  all  expenses  or  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition,  handling,  im- 
provement, or  disposal  of  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
either  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
of  this  section  as  a  result  of  recoveries 
imder  security,  subrogation,  or  other  rights 
in  connection  with  the  New  Communities 
Program. 

(c)  After  making  the  transfer  authorized 
in  subsection  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  issue  obliga- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  satisfy 
any  guarantee  made  pursuant  to  section  403 
or  713  of  title  rV  or  title  VII,  respectively, 
and  otherwise  carry  out  the  fimctions  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  The  obligations 
Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  have  such 
maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  in- 
terest as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligations  so  issued,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  imder  that  Act  are  extended  to  in- 
clude purchases  of  the  obligations  hereun- 
der. 

(d)  Upon  enactment  of  this  section  and 
the  approval  in  an  appropriation  Act  of  the 
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with  respect  to  any  obllgati(m  representing 
any  such  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  pur- 
chase by  it  imless  the  obligation  has  such 
maturity,  bears  such  insurance  premium 
charges,  and  contains  such  other  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary 
shaU  prescribe.  In  order  to  make  credit 
available  for  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Any 
such  obligation  with  respect  to  which  insur- 
ance is  granted  under  this  section  shall  bear 
interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  borrower  and  the  financial  institu- 
tion.". 

(2)  Section  203(bKS)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  Bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee.". 

(3)  Section  203(ltK3KB)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee;". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  undesig- 
nated paragraph  of  section  207(cX3)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  mortgage 
shall  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee.". 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  section  213(d)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  mortgage 
insured  under  this  section  shall  provide  for 
complete  amortization  by  periodic  payments 
within  such  term  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe but  not  to  exceed  forty  years  from 
the  begiiming  of  amortization  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee.". 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
220<d)<4)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  mortgage  shall  bear  interest  at  such 
rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortga- 
gor and  the  mortgagee  and  contain  such 
terms  and  provisions  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mortgagor's  periodic  pay- 
ment to  amortization  of  the  principal  of  the 
mortgage,  insurance,  repairs,  alterations, 
payment  ol  taxes,  default  reserves,  delin- 
quency charges,  foreclosure  proceedings,  an- 
ticipation of  maturity,  additional  and  sec- 
ondary liens,  and  other  matters  as  the  Sec- 
reUry  may  in  the  Secretary's  discretion  pre- 
scribe* '*• 

(7)  Section  220(h)(2Kiii)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  l>e 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee:". 

(8)  Section  221(dK5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(exclusive"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "mortgage  market"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  such  rate 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor 
and  the  mortgagee". 

(9)  Section  231(c)(6)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee:  and". 

(10)  The  first  sentence  of  section  234(f)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  blanket 
mortgage  Insured  under  subsection  (d)  shall 
provide  for  complete  amortization  by  peri- 
odic payments  within  such  terms  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  but  not  to  exceed  forty 
years  from  the  beginning  of  amortization  of 
the  mortgage,  and  shall  bear  interest  at 
such  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee.". 

(11)  Section  235(i)(3)  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D); 


(B)  strlkins  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and"  and 

(C)  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(P)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
such  per  centum  per  aimum  on  the  amount 
of  the  principal  obligation  outstanding  at 
any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
meet  the  mortgage  market,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  yields  on  mortgages  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  markets.". 

(12)  Section  240(cK4)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee;". 

(13)  Section  241(b)(3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee;". 

(14)  Section  1002(d)(2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agrieed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  agree  to  a  reasonable  extension  of  the 
term  of  a  mortgage,  the  maturity  of  which 
is  limited  by  this  paragraph  to  not  more 
than  ten  years,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  unusual  or  unforeseen  circiunstances 
make  such  extension  necessary  to  avoid 
undue  hardship  to  the  mortgagor;". 

REPEAL  OP  SlCnOH  3S7  (b)  (21  (A)  OP  THB  IIUL- 
TIPAMILT  MORTGAGE  PORECLOSUHE  ACT  OP 
1981 

Sec.  307.  Section  367(b)  of  the  MultifamUy 
Mortgage  Foreclosure  Act  of  1981  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striiUng  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)(A),  the"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "(A)"  and  aU  that  follows 
through  "(B)"  in  paragraph  (2). 

TREATMENT  OP  PHA  SINGLE  PAMILT  PREMIUMS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  suljsection  immediately  after 
subsection  (c): 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
title  governing  maximum  mortgage  amounts 
for  insuring  a  mortgage  secured  by  a  one-  to 
four-family  dwelling,  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  mortgage  determined  under  any  such 
provision  may  be  Increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  Insurance  premium  paid  at 
the  time  the  mortgage  is  insured.". 

(bXl)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
203(bK2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  maximum  mortgage  amounts  may 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
insurance  premium  paid  at  the  time  the 
mortgage  is  Insured". 

(2)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  foregoing  maximum  mort- 
gage amounts  may  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  insurance  premium 
paid  at  the  time  the  mortgage  is  insured". 

(3)  Section  221(d)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strildng  out  the  following:  ": 
Provided  further,  That  the  foregoing  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amounts  may  be  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  insurance 
premium  paid  at  the  time  the  mortgage  is 
insured". 

(4)  Clause  (A)  of  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 234(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  msaimum  mortgage  amounts  may 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
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insurance  premium  paid  at  the  time  the 
mortgage  is  Insured". 

(5)  Section  235(i)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3KB)  the 
followlnr  ":  Provided,  That  the  foregoing 
maximum  mortgage  amounts  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  in- 
surance premium  paid  at  the  time  the  mort- 
gage is  insured"; 

(B)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3MC)  the 
following:  ":  Provided.  That  the  foregoing 
maximum  mortgage  amounts  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  in- 
surance premium  paid  at  the  time  the  mort- 
gage is  insured":  and 

(C)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3KD)  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  That  the  foregoing 
maximum  mortgage  amounts  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  in- 
surance premium  paid  at  the  time  the  mort- 
gage is  insured". 

(c)(1)  The  amendmente  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  by  sections 
201(a)(2),  (d)(2),  (d)(3)  and  (f)(4)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982 
may  be  implemented  only  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  program  of  advance 
payment  of  insurance  premiums,  with  spe- 
cific regard  to  the  effect  of  the  provisions 
authorized  by  the  amendments  made  by 
such  sections,  is  actuarially  sound. 

(2)  Section  201(g)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

AUTHORITY  TO  USE  THE  MULTIPAMILY  MORT- 
GAGE FORECLOSURE  ACT  OP  1981  POR  MORT- 
GAGES INSURED  UNDER  THE  COINSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  362  of  the  Multifam- 
ily  Mortgage  Foreclosure  Act  of  1981  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  disparate  State  laws  governing  the 
foreclosure  of  mortgages  which  cover  multi- 
unit  residential  and  nonresidential  proper- 
ties and  which  are  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  or 
are  insured  under  the  Coinsurance  Program 
contained  in  section  244  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  burden  these  programs,  and 
cause  detriment  to  the  residenU  of  the  af- 
fected project  and  the  community  general- 
ly;": 

(2)  striking  out  "Federal"  in  subsection 

(aK2); 

(3)  amending  subsection  (a)(3)  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(3)  these  conditions  seriously  impair  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral financial  interest  in  the  affected  prop- 
erties, discourage  mortgagee  participation  in 
the  Coinsurance  Program,  and  frustrate  at- 
tainment of  the  objectives  of  the  underlying 
Federal  program  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
national  housing  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family';"; 

(4)  striking  out  "by  the  Secretary"  in  sub- 
section (a)(5); 

(5)  striking  out  "the  Secretary  with'  In 
subsection  (a)(6);  and 

(6)  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after  "1964" 
the  following:  "or  held  by  mortgagees  par- 
ticipating in  the  Coinsurance  Program". 

(b)  Section  363  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: _. 

"(2)  'multifamlly  mortgage'  means  a  mort- 
gage covering  any  property,  except  a  prop- 


erty on  which  there  is  located  a  one-to-four 
family  residence,  which  is  (A)  held  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  or  section  312  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  or  (B)  insured  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 244  of  the  National  Housing  Act;";  and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  through 
(10)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (11),  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph after  paragraph  (3): 

"(4)  'mortgagee'  means  the  holder  of  a 
multifamlly  mortgage  insured  pursuant  to 
section  244  of  the  National  Housing  Act:". 

(c)  Section  364  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  364.  Multifamlly  mortgages  held  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  mortgagees  encumber- 
ing real  estate  located  in  any  State  may  be 
foreclosed  by  the  Secretary  or  the  mortga- 
gee, as  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  this 
part,  or  pursuant  to  other  foreclosure  proce- 
dures available,  at  the  option  of  the  holder 
of  the  mortgage.". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  365  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"Where"  and  all  that  foUows  through  "a 
foreclosure  commissioner"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Where  the  Secretary  or  a  mortgagee  is 
the  holder  of  a  multifamlly  mortgage,  the 
Secretary  or,  as  appropriate  and  as  provided 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  the  mortga- 
gee may  designate  a  foreclosure  commis- 
sioner". 

(e)  Section  366  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "Secretary"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears the  following:  "or  the  mortgagee,  as 
appropriate,". 

(f)  Section  367(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Secretary"  in  each  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (8)  the  following:  "or 
the  mortgagee,  as  appropriate". 

(g)  Section  368  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "Secretary"  the  first 
time  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  following:  "or  the  mortga- 
gee"; and 

(2)  inserting  after  "Secretary"  each  other 
place  it  appears  the  following:  "or  the  mort- 
gagee, as  appropriate,". 

(h)  Section  369 A  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  mortgagee,  as  appropriate,". 

(1)  Section  369B  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  the  following  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b):  "or  the  mortgagee, 
as  appropriate";  and 

(2)  inserting  after  "Secretary"  each  place 
it  appears  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences 
of  subsection  (b)  and  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  the  following:  "or  the  mortga- 
gee, as  appropriate,". 

(J)  Section  369E(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'Secretary"  the  following: 
"or  the  mortgagee,  as  appropriate,". 

(k)  Section  369F(a)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Secretary"  the 
following:  "or  the  mortgagee,  as  appropri- 
ate". 

REPEAL  OP  REQUIREMENT  TO  PUBLISH  PROTO- 
TYPE HOUSING  COSTS  POR  ONE-  TO  POUR- 
PAMILY  DWELLING  UNITS 

Sec.  310.  The  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  section  904. 

INCREASED  LOAN  LIMITS  POR  MANUPACTURID 
HOMES  AND  LOTS  UNDER  TITLE  I  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  kCI 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  "$22,500"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "modules)"  in  subparagraph 

(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40,500"; 

(2)  striking  out  "$35,000"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "moduJes)"  in  subparagraph 

(D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$54,000"; 
and 

(3)  striking  out  "such  an  amount  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  not  exceeding  $12,500,"  in 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •$13,500". 

(b)  Section  2(bX2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  other  areas,  the  maximum  dollar 
amounts  specified  In  subsections  (bXlXD) 
and  (bXlXE)  may  be  increased  on  an  area- 
by-area  basis  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount  of  a  one- family  residence  In  the 
area  is  increased  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 203(bX2)  of  this  Act.". 

AUTHORITY  POR  REPINANCING  MANUPACTUHED 
HOMES  UNDER  TITLE  I  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 

Sec.  312.  Section  2(bX6)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  The  owner-occupant  of  a  manufac- 
tured home  or  a  home  and  lot  which  was 
purchased  without  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion but  otherwise  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  may  refinance  such 
home  or  home  and  lot  under  this  section, 
provided  that  the  home  was  constructed  in 
accordance  with  standards  established 
under  section  604  of  the  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974.". 

CHANGE  IN  MAXIMUM  LOAN-TO-VALUE  RATIO  POR 
MODESTLY  PRICED  SINGLE  PAMILY  HOMES 

Sec.  313.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  In  clause  (i)  and  (ii) 
"$25,000"  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$50,000";  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  clause  (ii)  "95"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  therefore  "90". 

NONOCCUPANT  SINGLE  PAMILY  MORTGAGORS 

Sec.  314.  Section  203(bX8)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "an  amount  equal  to"  through 
"subsection:"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowIng:  "the  lesser  of  (A)  the  other- 
wise applicable  maximum  dollar  amount 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, or  (B)  85  per  centum  ol  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property,  as  of  the  date 
the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  insurance:". 

INCREASE  IN  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

Sec.  315.  Section  203(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  fix  premium  charges  for  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  under  or  pursuant  to  the  sepa- 
rate sections  and  subsections  of  this  title: 
Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  any  mortgage 
such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  3  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obli- 
gation of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any 
time,  without  taking  into  account  delin- 
quent payments  or  prepayments:  Provided 
further,  That  any  reduced  premium  charge 
so  fixed  and  computed  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion Of  the  Secretary,  also  be  made  appUca- 
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land 

the   following   new   subpara- 

thereof: 

t*rm    'shell    home    mortgage' 

morl  jage  loan  made  for  the  pur- 

finanfing  the  cosU  (including  the 

necessary  materials,  appll- 

spe^ialized  labor)  of  the  purchase 

of  a  site:  the  purchase  and 

...  the  site  of  a  one-family 

defined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

of  the  shell  home,  which 


owner  occupied.". 

4>3(kK3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
out   "a   rehabilitation   loan 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  loan 

after  "(A)"  the  following:  "(1) 
rehabiliUtion  loan,";  and 
the   following  immediately 
_    .     (A): 

I  ase  of  a  shell  home  mortgage 

principal  obligation  (includ- 

service  charges,  appraisal, 

other  fees  as  the  Secretary 

not  exceeding  the  amount 

^bsection  (b)(2).  except  that 

shall  establish   as  the  ap- 

)f  the  property  an  amount  not 

sum  of  the  appraised  value  of 

itimated  costs  of  site  develop- 

estimated  costs  of  purchase. 

and  completion  of  the  one- 


l03(kK4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
out  "rehabilitation  loan"  and 
^u  thereof  "loan  or  mortgage". 
t03(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
purpose  of  making  one-family 
nsured  under  this  subsection 
to  borrowers,  the  Secretary 
mjt^imum  extent  feasible,  en- 
to  contribute  the  value 
equity  in  the  property.". 


borr  >wers 


PATItXIlT  or  CLAOU  WITHOOT  HUD 
AGQDISinOR  or  TITU 

Sk.  317.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strikhig  out  "Upon  such  conveyance 
and  assignment"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  make  the  benefit  of  the  insur- 
ance as  hereinafter  provided  available  to 
the  mortgagee,  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  requiring  conveyance  of 
title  to  the  property  to  the  Secretary.  (1) 
upon  sale  of  the  Insured  property  at  foreclo- 
sure, where  such  sale  is  for  at  least  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  (with  appro- 
priate adjustments),  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (2)  upon  the  assignment  to 
the  Secretary  of  all  claims  referred  to  in 
clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
payment  of  benefits  under  the  preceding 
sentence  may  be  made  for  any  mortgage  In- 
sured pursuant  to  the  commitment  to  Insure 
issured  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1983  and.  with  the  approval  of  the  mort- 
gage, for  any  mortgage  insured  pursuant  to 
a  commitment  issued  before  that  date.  Upon 
the  conveyance  and  assignment  referred  to 
in  the  first  sentence  of  this  section  or  the 
sale  and  assignment  referred  to  in  the 
second  sentence  of  this  subsection,";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  any  amount"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  colon  immediately 
preceding  the  first  proviso  of  the  final  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "any  amount  received  as  rent  or 
other  income  from  the  property,  less  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  in  handling  the 
property,  after  either  of  such  dates,  and,  in 
the  case  of  insurance  benefits  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  second  sentence  of  this 
section,  any  amount  received  upon  the  fore- 
closure sale  of  the  property:". 

(b)  Section  204(j)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "under  section  203"  the 
following:  "(other  than  a  mortgagee  receiv- 
ing Insurance  benefits  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a))". 

DISCRSnONART  AUTHORITY  TO  RK5ULATB  RENTS 
OR  CHARGES 

Sec.  318.  (a)  Section  207(b)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  act  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "any  other  mortgagor  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "reasonable  return  on  the  in- 
vestment." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "any  other  mortgagor  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may.  in  the 
Secretary's  discretion,  require  any  such 
mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  restricted  as  to 
renU  or  sales,  charges,  capital  structure, 
rate  of  return,  and  methods  of  operation  so 
as  to  provide  reasonable  rentals  to  tenants 
and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  Investment. 
Any  such  regulations  or  restrictions  shall 
continue  for  such  period  or  periods  as  the 
Secretary,  in  the  Secretary's  discretion,  may 
require,  including  until  the  termination  of 
all  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
insurance  and  during  such  further  period  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  shall  be  the  owner, 
holder,  or  reinsurer  of  the  mortgage."; 

(2)  striking  out  "render  effective  the  regu- 
lations or  restrictions"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "render  effective  any  such  regula- 
tions or  restrictions";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "and  directed"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  undesignated 
paragraph. 

(b)  Section  234(dX2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by- 


(1)  striking  out  "shall  be  regulated  or  re- 
stricted by  the  Secretary"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "may.  in  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion, be  regulated  or  restricted";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  regulation  and  re- 
striction" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
such  regulation  or  restriction". 

MORTOAOE  ni SURANCE  FOR  MANUT ACTXTRED 
ROME  PARKS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Sec.  319.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
undesignated  paragraph  of  section  207(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "no  mortgage  shall  be  Insured 
hereunder"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  Secretary  shall  not  Insure 
any  mortgage  under  this  section  (except  a 
mortgage  with  respect  to  a  manufactured 
home  park  designed  exclusively  for  occu- 
pancy by  elderly  persons)". 
removal  of  refinancing  umttations  cm 

CERTAIN  MTTLTI  FAMILY  PROJECTS 

Sec.  320.  (a)  Section  220(d)(3)(B)(U)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Provided  further,",  the  first  time  it 
appears,  and  all  that  follows  through  "prop- 
erty or  project:". 

(b)  Section  221(d)(3KlU)  of  such  Act  te 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Provided,  That"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "property  or  project:"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "further"  the  first  time  it 
appears. 

(c)  Section  221(dK4)(iv)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Provided,  That"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "property  or  project:"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "further"  the  first  time  It 
appears. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SECTION  821  (g>  14)  MORTGAGES 
TOGNMA 

Sec.  321.  Section  221(g)(4)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(A)" 
after  the  paragraph  designation  '(4)"  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(B)  In  processing  a  claim  for  Insurance 
benefits  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  direct  the  mortgagee  to 
assign,  transfer  and  deliver  the  original 
credit  instrument  and  the  mortgage  secur- 
ing it  directly  to  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  In  lieu  of  assigning, 
transferring  and  delivering  the  credit  in- 
stnmient  and  the  mortgage  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Upon  the  assignment,  transfer  and  de- 
livery of  the  credit  Instrument  and  the 
mortgage  to  the  Association,  the  mortgage 
Insurance  contract  shall  terminate  and  the 
mortgagee  shall  receive  insurance  benefits 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (A).  The  Asso- 
ciation is  authorized  to  accept  such  loan 
documents  In  Its  own  name  and  to  hold, 
service  and  sell  such  loans  as  agent  for  the 
Secretary.  The  mortgagor's  obligation  to 
pay  a  service  charge  in  lieu  of  a  mortgage 
insurance  premium  shall  continue  as  long  as 
the  mortgage  is  held  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  have 
the  same  authority  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages assigned  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Asso- 
ciation under  this  subparagraph  as  provided 
by  section  223(c).". 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  331  BUY-BACK  PROVISION 

Sec.  322.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
221(g)(4)(A)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  section  321  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"this  section"  the  following:  "pursutuit  to  a 
commitment  to  insure  entered  into  before 
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the  effective  date  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1983". 

EUMINATE  EXISTING  RESTRAINTS  ON  FHA 
INSURANCE  FOR  CONDOMINIUM  UNITS 

Sec.  323.  The  first  sentence  of  section  234(c) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "if";  and 

(2)  striking  out  ".  (2)"  and  all  that  follows 
up  to  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

GRADUATED  PAYMENT  MORTGAGES  FOR 
MULTIFAMILY  AND  SINGLE  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  324.  Section  245  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  Insure  under  any 
provision  of  this  title  mortgages  and  loans 
with  provisions  of  varying  rates  of  amortiza- 
tion corresponding  to  anticipated  variations 
in  family  or.  as  appropriate,  project  income, 
to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  such 
mortgages  or  loans  (1)  have  promise  for  ex- 
panding housing  opportunities  or  meet  spe- 
cial needs.  (2)  can  be  developed  to  Include 
any  safeguards  for  mortgagors,  tenants  or 
purchasers  that  may  be  necessary  to  offset 
special  risks  of  such  mortgages,  and  (3)  have 
a  potential  for  acceptance  In  the  private 
market.  A  mortgage  or  loan  may  not  be  in- 
sured pursuant  to  this  section  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  except  pursuant  to  a  commit- 
ment entered  into  on  or  before  that  date. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  principal  obligation  of  a 
mortgage  or  loan  insured  pursuant  to  this 
section  involving  property  upon  which  there 
Is  located  a  dwelling  designed  principally  for 
occupancy  by  one  to  four  families— 

"(1)  shall  not  Initially  exceed  the  percent- 
age of  the  Initial  appraised  value  of  the 
property  specified  in  section  203(b)  of  this 
title  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  or  loan  is 
accepted  for  Insurance;  and 

"(2)  thereafter  (Incudlng  all  Interest  to  be 
deferred  and  added  to  principal)  (A)  shall 
not  at  any  time  be  scheduled  to  exceed  97 
per  centum,  or.  If  the  mortgagor  is  a  veter- 
an, such  higher  percentage  as  is  provided 
under  section  203(bK2)  for  veterans,  of  the 
projected  value  of  the  property,  and  (B) 
shall  not  exceed  113  per  centum  of  the  ini- 
tial appraised  value  of  the  property. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  principal  obligation  of  a 
mortgage  or  loan  insured  pursuant  to  this 
section  involving  property  upon  which  there 
are  located  five  or  more  dwelling  units— 

"(1)  shall  not  Initially  exceed  the  percent- 
age of  value  or  replacement  cost  required  by 
the  provision  under  which  the  property  is 
insured;  and 

"(2)  thereafter  (including  all  interest  to  be 
deferred  and  added  to  principal)  shall  not  at 
any  time  be  scheduled  to  exceed  100  per 
centiun  of  the  projected  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  calculate  the  projected  value  of 
the  property  by  increasing  the  initial  value 
of  the  property,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  2V4  per 
centum  per  annum.";  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (e). 

adjustable  rate  MORTGAGES  FOR  SINGLE 
FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  325.  "Htle  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"ADJUSTABLE  RATE  SINGLE  FAMILY  MORTGAGES 

"Sec.  247.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  insure 
under  any  provision  of  this  title  a  mortgage 


involving  property  upon  which  there  is  lo- 
cated a  dwelling  designed  principally  for  oc- 
cupancy by  one  to  four  families,  where  the 
mortgage  provide*  for  periodic  adjustments 
by  the  mortgagee  in  the  effective  rate  of  in- 
terest charged.  These  interest  rate  adjust- 
ments may  be  accomplished  through  adjust- 
ments in  the  monthly  payment  amount,  the 
outstanding  principal  balance,  or  the  mort- 
gagv?  term,  or  a  combination  of  these  fac- 
tors, except  that  in  no  case  may  any  exten- 
sion of  a  mortgage  term  result  in  a  total 
term  in  excess  of  40  years.  Adjustments  in 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  shall  corre- 
spond to  a  specified  national  Interest  rate 
index  approved  in  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Information  on  which  is  readily  acces- 
sible from  published  sources.  Adjustments 
in  the  effective  rate  of  interest  shaU  (1)  be 
made  on  an  annual  basis:  (2)  be  limited, 
with  respect  to  any  single  Interest  rate  In- 
crease, to  no  more  than  1  per  centum  on  the 
outstanding  loan  balance;  and  (3)  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  increase  of  5  percentage 
points  above  the  initial  contract  interest 
rate  over  the  term  of  the  mortgage.  A  mort- 
gage may  not  be  insured  pursuant  to  this 
section  after  September  30,  1985.  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  entered  into  on 
or  before  that  date. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
requiring  that  the  mortgagee  make  avail- 
able to  the  mortgager,  at  the  time  of  loan 
application,  a  written  explanation  of  the 
features  of  the  adjusUble  rate  mortgage,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  a  hypothetical 
payment  schedule  which  displays  the  maxi- 
mum potential  increases  In  monthly  pay- 
ments to  the  mortgagor  over  the  first  five 
years  of  the  mortgage  term. 

"(c)  The  number  of  mortgages  and  loans 
Insured  pursuant  to  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  125.000  mortgages.". 

SHARED  APPRECIATION  MORTGAGES  FOR  SINGLE 
FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  326.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"SHARED  APPRECIATION  MORTGAGES  FOR  SINGLE 
FAMILY  HOUSING 

"Sec.  248.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  thU  title  which  is  inconsistent  with 
this    section,    the    Secretary    may    Insure, 
under  any  provision  of  this  title  providing 
for  insurance  of  mortgages  on  properties 
upon  which  there  is  located  a  dwelling  de- 
signed principally  for  occupancy  by  one-  to 
four-families  or  providing  for  insurance  of 
mortgages  on  the  stock  allocated  to  dwelling 
units  in  residential  cooperative  housing  cor- 
porations, a  mortgage  secured  by  a  first  lien 
on  such  property  or  such  stock,  which  (1) 
provides  for  the  mortgagee  to  share  in  a 
predetermined  percentage  of  the  net  appre- 
ciated value  of  the  property  or  stock;  (2) 
provides  for  amortization  over  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but  the  actual 
term  of  the  mortgage  (excluding  any  refi- 
nancing) may  be  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  contains  such  provi- 
sions relating  to  refinancing  of  the  principal 
balance  and  any  contingent  deferred  Inter- 
est as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and  (3) 
meets  such  other  conditions,  including  limi- 
tations on  the  rate  of  interest  which  may  be 
charged,  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulation.  A  mortgage  may  not  be  insured 
pursuant  to  this  section  after  September  30, 
1985.  except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  en- 
tered Into  on  or  before  that  date. 

"(b)  The  mortgagee's  share  of  a  property's 
or  stock's  net  appreciated  value  shaU  be 
payable  upon  sale  or  transfer  (as  defined  by 


the  Secretary)  of  the  property  or  stock  or 
payment  in  full  of  the  mortgage,  whichever 
occurs  first.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'net  appreciated  value'  means  the 
amount  by  which  the  sales  price  of  the 
property  or  stock  (less  the  mortgagor's  sell- 
ing costs)  exceeds  the  value  of  the  property 
or  stock  at  the  time  the  commitment  to 
Insure  Is  Issued  (with  adjustments  for  cap- 
ital Improvements  stipulated  In  the  loan 
contract).  If  there  has  been  no  sale  or  trans- 
fer at  the  time  the  mortgagee's  share  of  net 
appreciated  value  becomes  payable,  the 
sales  price  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  determined  by  means  of  an  appraisal  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  procedures  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  provided  for  in 
the  mortgage. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  a  default,  the  mortga- 
gee shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  insurance  In  accordance  with  section 
204(a)  of  this  title,  but  such  insurance  bene- 
fits shall  not  include  the  mortgagee's  share 
of  net  appreciated  value.  The  term  original 
principal  obligation  of  the  mortgagee'  as 
used  in  section  204  shall  not  include  the 
mortgagee's  share  of  net  appreciated  value, 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  ade- 
quate consumer  protections  and  disclosure 
requirements  with  respect  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section,  and  may  prescribe 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  Mortgages  Insured  pursuant  to  this 
section  which  contain  provisions  for  sharing 
appreciation  or  which  otherwise  require  or 
permit  Increases  In  the  outstanding  loan 
balance  which  are  authorized  under  this 
section  or  under  applicable  regtilatlons  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  State  constitution, 
statute,  court  decree,  common  law.  rule  or 
public  policy  limiting  or  prohibiting  in- 
creases in  the  outstanding  loan  balance 
after  execution  of  the  mortgage. 

"(f)  The  number  of  mortgages  Insured 
pursuant  to  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  50.000.". 

SHARED  APPRECIATION  MORTGAGES  FOR 
MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  327.  (a)  "Htle  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SHARED  APPRECIATION  MORTGAGES  FOR 
MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING 

"Sec.  249.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provf- 
slon  of  this  title  which  is  inconsistent  with 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  insure, 
under  any  provision  of  this  title  providing 
for  insurance  of  mortgages  on  properties  in- 
cluding five  or  more  family  units,  a  mort- 
gage secured  by  a  first  lien  on  the  property 
which  (1)  provides  for  the  mortgagee  to 
share  in  a  predetermined  percenUge  of  the 
property's  net  appreciated  value  and  (2) 
meets  such  other  conditions,  including  11ml- 
Utlons  on  the  rate  of  Interest  which  may  be 
charged,  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulation.  A  mortgage  may  not  be  Insured 
pursuant  to  this  section  after  September  30, 
1985,  except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  en- 
tered Into  on  or  before  that  date. 

"(b)  The  mortgagee's  share  of  a  property's 
net  appreciated  value  shaU  be  payable  upon 
maturity  or  upon  payment  in  full  of  the 
loan  or  sale  or  transfer  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  the  property,  whichever 
occurs  first.  The  term  of  the  mortgage  shall 
not  be  less  than  15  years,  and  shall  be  re- 
payable in  equal  monthly  installments  of 
principal  and  fixed  Interest  during  the 
mortgage  term  In  an  amount  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  retire  a  debt  with  the  same 
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.._,  fixed   interest   rate   over  a 

eifceeding  thirty  years.  In  the 

which  will  not  be  com- 

diiring    the    mortKage 

principal  obligation  of  the  mort- 

exceed  85  per  centum  of  the 

valie  of  the  property  or  project. 

of  this  section,  the  term  'net 

vlELlue'   means  the  amount  by 

price  of  the  property  (less 

s  selling  costs)  exceeds  the 

repitcement  cost,  as  appropriate) 

properl  s?  at  the  time  the  commitment 

ssued  (with  adjustments  for 

improi  ements  stipulated  in  the  loan 

t|iere  has  been  no  sale  or  trans- 

the  mortgagee's  share  of  net 

'  alue    becomes    payable,    the 

purposes  of  this  section  shall 

by  means  of  an  appraisal  con- 

with  procedures  ap- 

Secretary  and  provided  for  In 


I  tim( 


foi 


principal 
period  not 
case  of  a  0 
pletely    a 
term,  the 
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estimated 
For  purposes 
appreciated 
which  the 
the  mortgage^ 
value  (or 
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capital 
contract).  If 
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proved  by 
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■  the 

( vent  of  a  default,  the  mortga- 

^titled  to  receive  the  benefits 

In   accordance   with   section 

title,  but  such  insurance  bene- 

include  the  mortgagee's  share 

value.  The  term  original 

amount  of  the  mortgage'  as 
207(g)  shall  not  include  the 
sfiare  of  net  appreciated  value, 
shall  establish  by  regu- 
m^ximum  percentage  of  net  ap- 
which  may  be  payable  to  a 
the  mortgagee's  share.  The 
also  establish  disclosure  re- 
applicable      to      mortgagees 
mortage  loans  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
,    that   mortgagors   are    in- 
characteristics  of  such  mort- 


___  insured  pursuant  to  this 
contain  provisions  for  sharing 
which  otherwise  require  or 
s  in  the  outstanding  loan 
are  authorized   under  this 
applicable  regulations  shall 
to  any  State  constitution, 
decree,  common  law.  rule  or 
limiting   or   prohibiting   in- 
outstanding   loan   balance 
.  of  the  mortgage. ". 
sentence  of  the  first  undesig- 
of  section  207(c)(3)  of  such 
by  inserting  immediately 
payments"    the   following: 
approved  by  the  Secre- 


oth«  rwise 


!20<dK4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
after    "periodic  payments" 
"(unless  otherwise  approved 


221(d)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
after  "periodic  payments" 
(unless  otherwise  approved 

T-'>"- 
231(cKS)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

,  after  "periodic  payments" 

"(unless  otherwise  approved 


AOTHORITY  TO  IHSUIUC  HOMK 
MOHTGAOXS  FOR  KLOKRLY 


»  II  Of  the  National  Housing 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  section: 


"BUfOMSTHAl^ON  AtJTHORITY  TO  HtSUKK  BOMX 
WVJm  COrtVTRSIOH  MORTOAOXS  FOR  ELSKRLT 
MOlOOWIfZllS 

"Sk.  250.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
li  to  authoiize  a  demonstration  mortgage 
insiirance  pr  »gram  designed  to— 


"'(1)  meet  the  special  needs  of  elderly 
homeowners  by  reducing  the  effect  of  eco- 
nomic hardship  caused  by  the  rising  costs  of 
meeting  health,  housing  and  subsistence 
needs  at  a  time  of  reduced  income,  through 
the  Insurance  of  home  equity  conversion 
mortgages  to  permit  the  conversion  of  a 
portion  of  accumulated  home  equity  into 
liquid  assets; 

"'(2)  encourage  and  Increase  the  involve- 
ment of  mortgagees  and  secondary  market 
participants  (lenders  and  investors)  In  the 
making  and  servicing  of  home  equity  con- 
version mortgages  for  elderly  homeowners; 
and 

'"(3)  permit  the  evaluation  of  data  to  de- 
termine— 

""(A)  the  extent  of  the  need  and  demand 
among  elderly  homeowners  for  insured  and 
uninsured  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gages; 

"(B)  the  types  of  home  equity  conversion 
mortgages  which  best  serve  the  needs  and 
interests  of  elderly  homeowners,  the  Feder- 
al government  and  lenders;  and 

"(C)  the  appropriate  scope  and  nature  of 
participation  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  home  equity  conversion  mortgages  for 
elderly  homeowners. 
"'(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  The  terms  "elderly  homeowner'  and 
"homeowner'  mean  any  homeowner  (or 
homeowners)  at  least  65  years  old  or  such 
higher  age  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  term  'home  equity  conversion 
mortgage'  means  a  loan,  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  the  property,  which  provides  for 
periodic  and/or  lump  sum  payments  to  the 
homeowners  based  upon  accumulated 
equity  and  which  may  provide  for  a  fixed  or 
variable  term  or  for  future  sharing,  between 
the  lender  and  the  homeowner,  of  the 
equity  or  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
property.  Such  mortgages  shall  provide 
that— 

"(A)  the  loan  becomes  due  on  the  earlier 
of  a  specified  date  after  disbursement  of  the 
full  principal  amount  or  when  a  specified 
event  occurs,  such  as  sale  of  the  property  or 
death  of  the  homeowner; 

""(B)  periodic  payments,  if  provided  for  in 
the  mortgage  Instrument,  are  made  directly 
by  the  lender  or  are  made  through  purchase 
of  an  annuity  from  an  insurance  company 
authorized  to  engage  in  such  business  and 
supervised  by  the  SUte  in  which  it  is  incor- 
porated; and  are  made  monthly  or  upon 
such  terms  as  agreed  to  by  the  parties; 

'"(C)  lump  sum  payments,  if  provided  for 
in  the  mortgage  instrument,  are  used  by  the 
homeowner  to  purchase  a  deferred  annuity 
or  to  pay  for  major  housing  or  other  needs 
as  determined  by  the  homeowner; 

"'(D)  prepayment  in  whole  or  in  part  may 
be  made  without  penalty  at  any  time  during 
the  term  of  the  loan;  and 

"(E)  the  interest  rate  may  be  fixed  or  ad- 
Justed  periodically  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  mortgagee,  to  Insure  as 
hereinafter  provided  any  home  equity  con- 
version mortgage  which  is  eligible  for  insur- 
ance as  hereinafter  provided,  and,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  to  make  commitments  for 
the  Insurance  of  such  mortgages  prior  to 
the  date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines such  mortgages— 

"(1)  have  promise  for  Improving  the  finan- 
cial situation  or  otherwise  meeting  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  elderly  homeowners; 

"(2)  can  be  developed  to  Include  any  safe- 
guards for  mortgagors  that  may  be  neces- 


sary to  offset  the  special  risks  of  such  mort- 
gages; and  .         ,    .w 

"(3)  have  a  potenUat  for  acceptance  In  the 
private  market. 

"(d)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  shall— 

"■(1)  have  been  made  to,  and  be  held  by,  a 
mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  re- 
sponsible and  able  to  service  the  mortgage 
properly; 

"'(2)  have  been  executed  by  a  mortgagor 
who  qualifies  as  an  elderly  homeowner  and 
meets  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

""(3)  be  secured  by  a  property  which  is  de- 
signed principally  as  a  one-family  residence 
and  which  is  occupied  by  the  mortgagor; 

""(4)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (includ- 
ing such  initial  service  charges,  appraisal, 
inspectio^is,  and  other  fees  as  the  Secretary 
shall  approve,  and  all  interest  to  be  deferred 
and  added  to  the  principal)  which  does  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  the  maximum  area 
dollar  limitation  for  a  one-family  residence 
set  forth  In  section  203(b)(2)  of  this  Act  and 
90  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  ac- 
cepted for  insurance; 

"(5)  permit  an  interest  rate  to  be  fixed  or 
adjusted  periodically  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee; 

"(6)  contain  provisions  for  full  satisfaction 
of  the  obligation  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

"(7)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions 
with  respect  to  Insurance,  repairs,  alter- 
ations, payment  of  taxes,  default  reserve, 
delinquency  charges,  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, anticipation  of  maturity,  additional 
and  secondary  liens,  and  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(e)  The  mortgage  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  insurance  as  provided 
In  section  204(a)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
mortgages  insured  under  this  section 
(except  that  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  pro- 
viding for  shared  appreciation,  the  insiir- 
ance  benefits  shall  not  include  the  mortga- 
gee's share  of  net  appreciated  value  and  the 
term  'original  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage'  as  used  in  section  204  shall  not  in- 
clude the  mortgagee's  share  of  net  appreci- 
ated value),  and  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (J),  and  (k) 
of  section  204  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  mortgages  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  all  references  therein  to 
the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  or 
the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
General  Insurance  Fund  and  all  references 
therein  to  section  203  shall  be  construed  to 
this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
mortgagee  make  available  to  the  homeown- 
ers, at  the  time  of  loan  application,  a  writ- 
ten explanation  of  the  features  of  the  home 
equity  conversion  mortgage.  The  explana- 
tion may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  Its 
effect  on  tax  and  estate  plaimlng  and  home- 
owner eligibUlty  for  governmental  benefits 
and  other  assistance. 

"(g)  No  mortgage  may  be  insured  under 
this  section  after  September  30,  1986  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure  Issued 
on  or  before  that  date.  The  total  number  of 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  1,000. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
enter  into  such  contracts  and  agreements 
with  Federal,  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, public  and  private  entitles  and 
others  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  (2)  make  such  in- 


vestigations and  studies  of  data  and  publish 
and  distribute  such  reports,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(i)  Mortgages  insured  and  authorized 
under  this  wetion  and  applicable  regula- 
tk>na  which  contain  or  set  forth  provisions 
pertaining  to  (1)  Bharpig  at^redation.  (3) 
increases  in  the  outstanding  balance  after 
execution  of  the  mortgage  (induding  but 
not  limited  to  adding  deferred  interest  to 
prindpal),  (3)  disbursement  of  mortgage 
proceeds  over  an  extended  term,  or  (4)  set- 
ting of  a  due  date  in  relation  to  the  earliest 
of  a  specified  event  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  State  constitution,  sUtute,  court 
decree,  common  law,  rule  or  public  policy 
(1)  limiting  or  prohibiting  (A)  sharing  ap- 
predation,  (B)  increases  in  the  outstanding 
balance  after  execution  of  the  mortgage,  or 
(C)  disbursement  of  mortgage  proceeds  over 
an  extended  time,  or  (2)  requiring  that  the 
term  of  the  mortgage  be  fixed. 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  and  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  demonstration  program  authorized 
by  this  sedion.  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  take  any  action  necessary  to  provide  the 
mortgagor  with  funds  to  which  he  or  she  is 
entitled  under  the  insured  mortgage  or  an- 
cillary contracts  but  has  not  received  be- 
cause of  the  default  of  the  party  responsible 
for  payment,  and  to  obtain  repayment  of 
such  disbursements  so  provided  from  any 
source.  Such  actions  may  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to:  (1)  disbursing  such  funds  to 
Lhe  mortgagor  from  the  <3eneral  Insurance 
Fund;  (2)  accepting  an  assignment  of  the  in- 
sured mortgage  notwithstanding  that  the 
mortgagor  is  not  in  default  under  Its  terms, 
and  calculating  the  amount  and  making  the 
payment  of  the  insurance  claim  on  such  as- 
signed mortgage;  (3)  requiring  a  Junior 
mortgage  from  the  mortgagor  at  any  time  in 
order  to  secure  repayments  of  any  funds  ad- 
vanced or  to  be  advanced  to  the  mortgagor; 
(4)  requiring  a  subrogation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  rights  of  any  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion against  any  defaulting  parties;  (5)  im- 
posing premium  charges;  and  (6)  preempt- 
ing any  SUte  or  local  law  which  may  pro- 
hibit or  limit  any  of  the  actions  enumerated 
in  items  (1)  through  (5)  of  this  subsection." 

STRUCTURAL  DEFECTS  IN  VA-APPHOVED,  FHA- 
INSURED  NEW  HOMES 

Sec.  329.  Section  518(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ap- 
proved for  mortgage  insurance  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  construction  which  he  finds" 
and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  the  following: 
"which,  before  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion, was  approved  for  mortgage  Insurance 
under  this  Act  or  for  guaranty,  insurance,  or 
a  dired  loan  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds". 

TIME  OF  PAYMENT  OF  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 

Sec.  330.  Section  530  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "promptly  upon  their  re- 
ceipt from  the  borrower"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  loans  or  mortgages  re- 
speding  one-  to  four-family  residences, 
promptly  upon  their  receipt  from  the  bor- 
rower and  (B)  In  any  other  case,  promptly 
when  due  to  the  Secretary"; 

(2)  Inserting  "or  due  date,  as  appropriate," 
immediately  after  '"such  receipt";  and 

(3)  inserting  "or  after  the  due  date,  as  ap- 
propriate," immediately  before  "and 
ending". 


SmOLB      FAMn.T      MORTGAGE      IN8URAHCX     ON 

□fsiAif  innvATioifa  and  Hawaiian  home 

LANDS 

Sec.  331.  Title  V  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Ad  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"SINGLE  FAMILT  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  ON 
INDIAN  RX8KRVATIOHS  AND  HAWAIIAN  BOMX 
LANDS 

"Sec.  533.  (a)  The  Secretary,  subjed  to 
such  special  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  is  authorized  to  insure  under 
any  provision  of  title  H  of  this  Ad  which 
authorizes  such  Insurance,  a  mortgage  cov- 
ering a  property  upon  which  there  U  located 
a  one-  to  four-family  residence,  without 
regard  to  UnUUtlons  In  thU  Ad  relating  to 
marketability  of  title  or  any  other  statutory 
restridlon  which  the  Secretary  determines 
is  contrary  to  promoting  the  avallabUity  of 
such  Insurance  on  Indian  reservations  or 
Hawaiian  home  lands  If — 

"■(1)  the  mortgage  (A)  is  executed  by  an 
Indian  tribe  and  the  property  Is  located  on 
an  Indian  reservation;  or  (B)  is  executed  by 
a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  who  will  use 
the  property  as  a  principal  residence  and  by 
an  Indian  tribe  as  comortgagors.  and  the 
property  Is  located  on  an  Indian  reservation; 
or  (C)  is  executed  In  connection  with  a  prop- 
erty assisted  under  section  202(a)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Ad 
of  1983;  or 

"(2)  The  mortgage  Is  executed  by  a  native 
Hawaiian  on  iiroperty  located  within  Hawai- 
ian home  lands  where  such  property  will  be 
used  as  the  mortgagor's  principal  residence 
and  the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  a  comortga- 
gor  or  guarantees  to  reimburse  the  Secre- 
tary for  any  mortgage  insurance  claim  paid 
in  connection  with  a  property  on  Hawaiian 
home  lands  or  offers  other  security  accepU- 
ble  to  the  Secretary. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage  using  the 
authority  conUIned  In  this  section  shall  be 
the  obligation  of  the  General  Insurance 
Fund  created  pursuant  to  section  519  of  this 
Act.  The  mortgagee  shall  be  eUglble  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  insurance  as  provided 
in  section  204  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  this  section, 
except  that  all  references  therein  to  the 
Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  or  the 
Fund  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  <3en- 
eral  Insurance  Fund  and  all  references 
therein  to  section  203  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  section  under  which  the  mort- 
gage Is  Insured. 

'"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thU  Ad,  with  respect  to  mortgages  cover- 
ing a  property  upon  which  there  Is  located  a 
one-  to  four-family  residence— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  insure  and  make 
commitments  to  insure  under  title  II  of  this 
Ad  pursuant  to  this  section  advances  made 
during  construction  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines the  proposed  construction  is  other- 
wise acceptable  and  determines  no  feasible 
financing  alternative  is  available;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  may  require  an  Indian 
tribe,  as  a  condition  of  insurance  made 
under  title  II  of  this  Ad  pursuant  to  this 
section,  to  pledge  Income  from  tribal  re- 
sources or  tribal  asseU  or  pledge  Federal 
grants  to  be  used  to  reimburse  the  Secretary 

for  any  mortgage  Insurance  claims  paid  In 

connection  with  residences  Insured  pursuant 

to  this  section;  and 
'"(3)  the  applicable  percentage  limitation 

on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of 

a  mortgage  based  on  the  appraised  value  or 


replacement  cost,  ax  appropriate,  of  a  one- 
to  four-family  owner-occupied  residence 
contained  in  tlUe  11  of  this  Ad  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  all  mortgages  insured  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er the  residences  are  owner-occupied. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  sedion- 

"(1)  The  term  'Indian  tribe'  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation  or  Alaskan  Native 
Village  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  eligible  for  services  because  of  iU 
status  as  such  an  entity,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  section  203(q),  an 
Indian  tribe  as  defined  In  section  202(a)  of 
the  Hou^ng  and  Community  Development 
Ad  of  1983;  and 

"(2)  The  term  'Indian  reservation'  means 
(A)  tliat  area  of  land,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  over  which  an  Indian 
tribe  is  recognized  by  the  United  SUtes  as 
having  governmental  Jurisdiction,  (B)  land 
held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  any  Indian 
tribe  or  Individual  or  held  by  any  Indian 
tribe  or  individual  subjed  to  a  restriction  by 
the  United  States  against  alienation,  or  (C) 
land  acquired  by  Alaska  natives  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  SetUement  Ad  or  any 
other  land  acquired  by  Alaska  natives  pur- 
suant to  statute  by  virtue  of  their  unique 
status  as  Alaska  natives; 

"(3)  The  term  'native  Hawaiian'  means 
any  descendant  of  not  less  than  one-half 
part  of  the  blood  of  the  races  inhabiting  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  previous  to  1778;  and 

"(4)  The  term  Hawaiian  home  lands' 
means  all  lands  given  the  status  of  Hawaiian 
home  lands  under  the  provisions  of  section 
207  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Ad,  1920. ". 

REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  GRANTS  OR 
CONTRACTS  FOR  HOUSING  COUNSELING  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

See.  332.  (a)  Section  10«(aKl)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Ad  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  or  contract  with 
public  or  private  organizations  to  provide,". 

(b)  Section  106(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide information,  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  private  and  public  organizations 
with  special  competence  and  knowledge  in 
counseling  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies to  assist  such  organizations  in  providing 
the  counseling  and  advice  described  in 
clause  (lli)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(c)  Sections  101(e)  and  106(aK3)  of  such 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Section  230(d)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

PROHIBrnON  ON  USE  OF  FHA  COINSURANCE  IN 
CONNECTION  VITITH  TAX-EXEMPT  OBUOATIONS 

Sec.  333.  Section  244  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  which 
is  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  SUte,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  governmental  entity,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  finance  mort- 
gages insured  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
interest  paid  on  any  such  obligation  and  re- 
ceived by  the  purchaser  thereof  (or  the  pur- 
chaser's successors  in  interest)  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  gross  income  for  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  amended.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  obligations  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  finance  mort- 
gages insured  pursuant  to  this  sedion  pur- 
suant to  commitments  Issued  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  section  333  of  the  Housing 
and  Commimlty  Development  Ad  of  1983." 
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[SecUon-by-S  ctlon  Sxplaiutlon  and 

Jv  itUkaUon] 

Trlb  I— Comm  inrr  ahd  Nkiohborbood 

Di  nniionixirT 

AUTHORISATIOin  -TlTLl  I  OT  TBM  HOUSHIG 

AHS  Coiofuirmr  Dkvklopiixiit  Act  or  1974 

Section  101  of  tiie  bill  would  provide  fund- 
ing Mithorintlon  i  for  fiscal  yemrs  1984. 1985 
and  1986  for  the  three  existing  grant  pro- 
grams contained  in  title  I  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  !  >evelopment  Act  of  1974— 
the  Cbmmunlty  3evelopment  Block  Grant 
(CDBO)  Prograr  i.  the  Secretary's  Discre- 
tionary Fund  an  I  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Orant  (Ul  )AO)  Program— as  well  as 
for  the  Rental  R  ;habiliUtion  Program  pro- 
posed in  section  1  )2  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (a)  i  rould  amend  section  103  of 
the  Act  to  provld  •  an  overall  title  I  authori- 
saUon  of  $3,846  l>illlon  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $4.09  bilUor  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1988. 

Subsection  (b) '  rould  amend  section  107  to 
make  up  to  $100  i  milUon  available  for  the 
Secretary's  Dl«  eretlonary  Fund  from 
amounts  authorised  under  section  103  for 
each  of  fiscal  sears  1984-1986,  of  which 
$75,000,000  for  ei  ch  year  would  be  available 
for  granU  to  Inc  ian  tribes.  The  fiscal  year 
1983  funding  lev  si  is  $56.5  million.  Of  the 
1983  amoimt.  ap  jroximately  $31  million  Is 
being  made  avail  ible  for  Indian  tribes.  This 
would  be  Increased  by  $44  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1184-1986  to  provide  a  total 
of  $75  million  fre  m  the  Secretary's  Fund  for 
the  CDBO  porllon  of  the  Department's 
Indian  Housing  tniUative  proposed  in  this 
biU. 

Subsection  (c) '  irould  amend  section  119  of 
the  Act  to  make  ivailable  from  amounts  au- 
thorized under  section  103  up  to  $196  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  yei  ir  1984  and  up  to  $440  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986 
for  action  grants .  For  the  UDAG  Program, 
the  President  hi  s  proposed  deferring  $244 
milUon  In  unobl  gated  fiscal  year  1981  and 
1982  funds  to  f iJ  cal  year  1984.  When  these 
funds  are  added  a  the  $196  million  request- 
ed for  fiscal  yeaif  1984,  the  total  Is  $440  mil- 
lion. Thus,  the  program  level  would  be  the 
same  for  fiscal  ytar  1984  as  the  past  and  as 
plaimed  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

The  Rental  I  ;ehabilitatlon  funding  au- 
thorization of  ui  to  $150  million  out  of  the 
amoimt  author!  «d  under  section  103  for 
each  of  fiscal  y(  ars  1984-1986  Is  contained 
in  section  102  of  :he  bill. 

RXHTA  .  REHABIUTATIOll 

Section  102  wjuld  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Conmunlty  Development  Act 
of  1974  to  creat!  a  new  Rental  RehablllU- 
tion  Program.  This  new  initiative  will  help 
preserve  the  Nation's  rental  housing  stock 
In  low-  and  mod(  rate-income  neighborhoods 
and  assist  very  low-income  tenants.  The 
need  for  rental  i  ehabiliUtion  is  clear  of  27 
million  renter-occupied  units  in  the  Nation, 
1.8  million  are  ^riously  deficient  and  an- 
other 2.6  million  have  significant  inadequa- 
cies. P*urthermo  e,  continuing  deterioration 
and  abandonmei  it  of  rental  imits  Is  acceler- 
ating the  decline  of  many  urban  neighbor- 
hoods. 

In  order  to  pr(  vide  low-Income  housing  as- 
sistance at  a  fn  ction  of  previous  cosU,  the 
Department  pn  poses  to  rely  primarily  on 
the  Section  8  E  ouaing  Payment  Certificate 
Program  to  bri  Ige  the  "affordablllty  gap" 
for  very  low-in<ome  renters  In  the  private 
market  To  em  lire  that  the  housing  pay- 
ment certlficau  approach  works  smoothly, 
a  supporting  pr  >gram  to  rehabilitate  rental 
units  U  necesM  ry.  The  Rental  RebsblllU- 
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tion  Program  will  answer  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  certificate  assistance 
will  be  inadequate  )>ec&use  affordable  units 
will  not  be  available  to  certificate  holders. 
By  providing  SUtes  and  local  govemmenU 
with  the  ability  to  produce  .modestly  reha- 
biliUted  units  where  needed,  the  new  initia- 
tive will  minimize  the  occurrence  of  local- 
ized rental  unit  shortages  which  may  other- 
wise occur  within  some  markets  and  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  proposed  Rental  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram addresses  the  need  to  upgrade  residen- 
tial rental  properties  through  allocations  to 
larger  cities,  urban  counties,  and  States  of 
both  cash  grants  (Rental  RehabiliUtion 
Grante)  and  contract  authority  for  rental 
assistance  payments  for  tenants  (Section  8 
Housing  Payment  Certificates).  The  new 
initiative  would  replace  HUD's  current  Sec- 
tion 312  RehabiliUtion  Loan  and  Section  8 
Moderate  RehabiliUtion  Programs. 

(1)  Rental  RehabiliUtion  Grants,  allocat- 
ed on  a  needs  basis,  would  be  used  by  local 
and  SUte  governments  to  help  reduce 
owners'  costs  of  rehablliUting  residential 
rental  properties  in  low-  and  moderate- 
income  neighborhoods.  This  reduced-cost  fi- 
nancing would  make  rehabilitation  feasible 
In  those  areas  where  the  after-rehabilita- 
tion, free-market  rent  for  units  will  be  af- 
fordable to  persons  receiving  rental  assist- 
ance through  Section  8  Housing  Payment 
Certificates. 

(2)  The  Section  8  Housing  Payment  Cer- 
tificate Program  would  offer  very  low- 
income  tenants  the  opportunity  to  lease  re- 
hablllUted  unlU  and  other  standard  hous- 
ing stock  at  rental  payments  which  they  can 
afford.  Contract  authority  for  certificates 
for  use  in  connection  with  Rental  Rehabili- 
Ution Programs  would  be  allocated  for  local 
and  SUte  governments  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  their  renUl  rehabilitation  grants. 

Rental  rehabiliution  grants  are  to  be  used 
in  low-  and  moderate-income  neighbor- 
hoods, selected  according  to  locally  esUb- 
llshed  criteria.  Grante  to  local  and  SUte 
govemmente  will  have  no  restrictions  re- 
garding the  numt)er  of  units  in  buildings  to 
be  rehabiliUted;  unlike  most  previous  HUD 
programs,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
single  family  and  multlfamlly  properties.  All 
rehabiliUted  structures  and  unite  must 
meet  the  housing  quality  standards  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Section 
8  Housing  Payment  Certificate  Program. 
Local  and  SUte  govemmente  are  given 
broad  discretion  in  providing  rental  rehabili- 
ution funds  to  individual  property  owners. 
For  example,  the  funds  may  be  given  as  out- 
right grante  (reducing  the  rehabiliution 
funds  which  property  owners  need  to  obtain 
from  private  sourees).  deferred  payment 
loans  (to  be  repaid  on  sale  of  the  building), 
or  low-interest  loans  repayable  to  the  public 
agency. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  high  level  of  par- 
ticipation by  private  lenders  In  project  fi- 
nancing and  underwriting,  assistance  pro- 
vided imder  the  new  program  may  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitat- 
ing each  individual  property.  If  additional 
public  funds  are  needed  to  meet  local  and 
SUte  program  objectives.  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grante  or  other  public 
moneys  may  be  used  to  further  assist  indi- 
vidual projecte. 

Key  features  of  the  new  program  are  the 
separation  of  the  rehabiliution  and  rental 
subsidies,  and  a  reliance  on  private  market 
forces  to  encourage  owner  participation  and 
availability  of  rehabiliUted  unite  for  very 
low-income  families.  Unlike  HUD's  current 


SecUon  8  Moderate  RebabiUUUon  Program, 
the  Rental  Rehabilitation  Program  would 
not  require  property  owners  reoelvlng  aaalst- 
ance  to  agree  to  rent  limiUtions  and  guar- 
anteed low-income  occupancy  imposed  by 
government  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram. Instead,  a  program  performance 
standard  would  encourage  participating  gov- 
emmente to  select  neighborhoods  and  prop- 
erties in  which  eighty  pereent  of  initial 
after-rehabiliUtlon  market  rente  (l.e.,  rente 
without  special  program  rent  limite)  will  fall 
below  the  applicable  payment  standard  for 
housing  payment  certificates,  and  thus  be 
affordable  to  very  low-income  tenante  hold- 
ing certificates. 

Consistent  with  the  general  rules  of  the 
Section  8  Housing  Payment  Certificate  Pro- 
gram, tenante  receiving  certificates  under 
the  rental  rehabUiUtlon  Initiative  may  live 
in  unite  of  their  choice.  Thus,  they  may 
elect  to  remain  in  unite  rehabiliUted  under 
the  program  or  to  move  to  any  dwelling  of 
their  choice.  This  means  that  long-term, 
low-income  occupancy  in  rehabiliUted 
structures  is  not  guaranteed  through  the 
new  program.  However,  the  performance 
standard  on  after-rehabilitation  rente  men- 
tioned above  would  push  rental  rehabilita- 
tion activity  Into  areas  where  such  rente  are 
most  likely  to  continue  to  be  affordable  by 
very  low-income  renters  with  housing  certif- 
icates and  low-  and  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies and  individuals  without  certificates. 

The  program  separation  between  rehabili- 
ution and  rental  subsidies  will  have  funda- 
mental implications  for  financial  underwrit- 
ing and  management  of  individual  struc- 
tures. Since  certificate  holders  in  rehabili- 
Uted properties  may  move  out  of  their  imite 
at  any  time,  subject  to  any  lease  require- 
mente,  owners  cannot  depend  on  a  HUD- 
guaranteed  rental  income  stream.  Instead, 
property  financial  underwriting,  including 
repayment  of  rehabiliution  debt,  has  to 
make  sense  if  buildings  have  no  certificate 
holders  renting  unite.  Real  market  rente- 
rente  which  unsubsidized  tenante  are  actual- 
ly willing  to  pay  for  rehabiliUted  unite  in 
the  areas  where  structures  rehabiliUted 
under  the  program  are  located— would  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  underwriting  of  rehabili- 
tation projecte  supported  by  this  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  local  and  State  gov- 
emmente, interested  in  stretching  the 
impact  of  their  rental  rehabiliution  funds, 
will  generally  limit  the  amount  of  assistance 
to  each  individual  project  to  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  make  the  project  work. 

Since  this  program  does  not  provide  for 
guaranteed  tenante  and/or  subsidies  at- 
tached to  individual  unite,  property  owners 
must  work  to  keep  current  tenante  satisfied 
and,  when  vacancies  occur,  to  attract  new 
renters.  Thus,  owners  will  be  under  market 
place  pressure  to  maintain  building  services 
and  conditions  once  rehabiliution  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  short,  the  proposed  Rental  Rehabilita- 
tion Program  brings  the  free  market  place 
back  into  HUD's  assisted  housing  programs. 
As  a  result  of  this  fundamental  shift  in  ap- 
proach, the  Federal  government  will  be  able 
to  assist  a  significantly  larger  number  of 
property  owners  and  very  low-income  ten- 
ante  than  current  programs  could  for  the 
same  amount  of  money. 

Specific  provisions  of  the  proposal  are  as 
follows.  Subsection  (a)  provides  basic  au- 
thorization to  the  Secretary  to  make  rental 
rehabiliution  grante  to  SUtes  and  unite  of 
general  local  government.  Grante  would  be 
made  available  to  help  support  the  rehabili- 
ution of  privately  owned  real  property  to 
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be  used  for  residential  rental  purposes.  Of 
the  amount  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated 
under  section  103  of  tlUe  I  of  the  1974  Act 
for  fiacal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  not 
more  than  $150,000,000  would  be  avallmble 
in  each  such  year  for  rental  rehabilitation 
grants.  Funds  appropriated  for  rental  reha- 
biliution grante  would  be  available  for  obli- 
gation for  a  two  year  period.  

Subsection  (a)  would  also  authorize  HUD 
to  make  available  contract  authority  under 
the  proposed  Section  8  Housing  Payment 
Certificate  Program  for  use  in  connection 
with  rental  rehabiliution  programs.  The 
special  allocations  of  these  certificates  are 
expected  to  be  used  primarily  to  enable  very 
low-income  tenante  of  structures  to  be  up- 
graded under  the  program  to  remain  in 
their  unite  after  rehabiliution.  These  certif- 
icates may  also  be  used  to  assist  very  low 
income  tenante  displaced  as  a  result  of  reha- 
biliution activities  in  obUining  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  elsewhere.  In  addition, 
these  certificates  could  be  given  to  very  low- 
income  families  on  the  PHA's  Section  8 
waiting  list,  with  referral  to  vacant  unite  re- 
habUiUted  with  program  funds.  However, 
the  family's  choice  would  not  be  limited  to 
unite  rehabilitated  under  this  program. 

Subsection  (b)  esUblishes  provisions  for 
the  allocation  and  reallocation  of  resources 
provided  under  the  new  section.  Paragraph 
(1)  makes  cities  with  populations  of  50.000 
or  more,  urban  counties  (as  defined  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974),  and  SUtes  eligible 
for  rental  rehabiliution  grante.  The  Secre- 
tary would  allocate  amounte;  taking  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  low-income  renter 
population,  rental  housing  market  condi- 
tions, overcrowding  of  rental  housing,  the 
condition  of  the  rental  housing  stock,  and 
other  appropriate  objectively  measurable 
conditions.  These  factors  are  intended  to 
assure  that  program  funds  are  targeted  to 
areas  of  greatest  need.  The  actual  allocation 
system  will  be  developed  on  the  basis  of 
1980  Census  data,  where  appropriate. 

Paragraph  (2)  gives  the  SecreUry  author- 
ity to  make  several  key  adjustmente  in  the 
allocation  amounte  established  under  para- 
graph (1).  First,  the  Secretary  may  esUblish 
minimum  allocation  amounte  for  grante  to 
cities  and  urban  counties  representing  pro- 
gram levels  Ijelow  which  conduct  of  a  local 
program  would  not  be  feasible.  HUD  is  cur- 
rently planning  a  minimum  allocation 
amount  of  $100,000  which  would  generate  a 
program  volume  of  at  least  $200,000  (due  to 
the  50%  leveraging  requirement).  Funding 
"allocations"  of  less  than  the  minimum 
amounte  would  be  added  to  the  allocation 
for  the  SUtes  where  the  relevant  cities  and 
counties  are  located,  and  these  localities 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  from  the 
SUtes  in  undertaking  rental  rehabiliution 
activities. 

Second,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  annual  performance  adjustmente,  not 
to  exceed  15  percent,  in  amounte  added  or 
deducted,  to  city,  urban  county,  and  SUte 
allocations,  based  on  an  annual  review  of 
each  grantee's  progress  in  meeting  program 
performance  requiremente.  If  a  city  or 
urban  county  qualifies  for  a  direct  alloca- 
tion of  funds  at  or  above  the  minimum  pro- 
gram amount,  it  would  receive  a  grant  even 
if  this  performance  adjustment  reduces  the 
grant  below  the  minimum  level.  The  Secre- 
tary would  esUblish  program  performance 
criteria,  including  the  primary  criterion  that 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  initial  after-reha- 
biliUtion  rente  for  assisted  properties,  on  a 
free-market  basis,  are  within  the  applicable 


payment  standard  for  housing  payment  cer- 
tificates. Other  criteria  would  include  em- 
phasis on  serving  the  housing  needs  of 
those  households  not  weU  served  by  other 
housing  programs.  In  meeting  this  criterion, 
a  community  would  be  expected  to  assess 
the  extent  to  which  ite  housing  needs  are 
addressed  by  other  programs.  For  example, 
the  needs  of  large  families  or  handicapped 
households  in  a  particular  community  may 
be  poorly  served  because  of  the  limiUtions 
of  the  available  rental  stock,  both  public 
and  private. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  for  allocation  of 
contract  authority  for  housing  payment  cer- 
tificates for  grantees  on  a  basis  proportional 
to  the  allocation  of  renUl  rehabiliution 
grant  funds.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  include  a  provision  in  the  annual  contri- 
butions contracte  for  these  certificates  to 
ensure  that  use  of  the  rental  rehabiliution 
grante  and  housing  payment  certificates  is 
effectively  coordinated. 

Paragraph  (4)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  annual  program  reviews  and  audite  of 
local  and  SUte  efforts  to  ensure  that  grant 
reclpiente  are  carrying  out  their  activities  in 
a  timely  maimer  and  consistent  with  pro- 
gram guidelines,  and  that  they  have  a  con- 
tinuing capacity  to  carry  out  the  program  in 
a  timely  manner.  This  paragraph  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  adjust,  reduce,  or 
withdraw  resources  made  available  under 
the  program,  with  the  limiUtion  that  re- 
sources already  expended  on  eligible  activi- 
ties may  not  be  recaptured  or  deducted  from 
future  resources  to  be  made  available.  Re- 
sources which  become  available  as  a  result 
of  these  funding  adjustmente  (and  actions 
under  section  111  of  the  1974  Act)  are  to  be 
reallocated  to  other  SUtes  and  localities 
during  the  year  in  which  they  become  avail- 
able. These  review  and  grant  adjustment 
features  are  t»mparable  to  those  in  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. 

Paragraph  (5)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
esUblish  the  maximum  levels  of  rental  re- 
habiliution grante  which  Individual  govem- 
mente may  receive  in  a  single  year  under 
the  program.  Although  SUtes  and  localities 
with  effective  programs  may  receive  funds 
above  their  initial  allocations,  their  receipt 
of  funding  reallocations  will  have  an  upper 
limit.  This  provision  will  minimize  the  in- 
centive for  local  govemmente  to  overstaff  or 
spend  funds  too  quickly  in  a  "grantsman- 
ship"  effort  to  get  more  funds. 

Paragraph  (6)  provides  that  any  rental  re- 
habUiUtlon grant  amounte  not  obligated  by 
SUtes  and  localities  to  specific  projecte  at 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  will  be  added  to 
funds  available  for  the  general  allocation  in 
the  next  year  under  subsection  (b). 

The  Rental  RehabiliUtion  Program  would 
not  require  participating  govemmente  to 
submit  an  application  before  receiving 
annual  funds.  Subsection  (c)  does,  however, 
require  program  particlpante  to  prepare  an 
annual  sUtement  containing  a  description 
of  their  rental  rehabUiUtlon  programs  by 
December  31  of  each  year  in  which  activities 
are  being  carried  out.  Copies  of  the  sUte- 
ment would  be  made  avaUable  to  the  public 
and  submitted  to  HUD. 

Subsection  (d)  contains  a  series  of  key 
program  requiremente.  Paragraph  (1)  pro- 
vides that  rental  rehabUiUtlon  grante  can 
only  be  used  to  rehabiliUte  structures 
which  are  located  in  low-  and  moderate- 
income  areas  defined  and  designated  by  the 
grant  recipient  and  which  are  to  be  used  for 
residential  rental  purposes.  Paragraph  (2) 
esUbUshes  the  requirement  that  aU  assisted 


rehabOlUUon  meet  the  housing  quaUty 
standards  esUblished  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  Housing  Payment  Certificate  Program 
under  section  8(d)  of  the  United  SUtet 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  Paragraph  (3)  estab- 
lishes the  requirement  that  program  funds 
only  cover  50  percent  of  project  rehabilita- 
tion coste,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary.  Para- 
graph (4)  prohibite  participating  govem- 
mente from  imposing  special  rental  limita- 
tions on  property  owners  assisted  with 
rental  rehabUiUtlon  fimds.  The  rental  of 
imite  in  properties  rehabiliUted  under  the 
program  would  be  subject  to  the  same  SUte 
and  local  requiremente  as  any  comparable 
rehabUiUtlon  undertaken  without  Federal 
assistance.  This  feature  is  crucial  to  the 
cost-efficient,  market-based  characteristic  of 
the  Rental  RehabiUUtlon  Program. 

Paragraph  (5)  prohibite  owners  of  struc- 
tures assisted  with  program  funds  from  re- 
fusing to  rent  to  tenante  solely  because  they 
are  receiving  Section  8  rental  assistance. 
Paragraph  (6)  requires  participating  Juris- 
dictions, in  designing  and  operating  their 
programs,  to  require  individuals  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  property  to  be  rehabiliUted  to 
be  personally  liable  for  payment  of  debte  in- 
curred. This  provision  is  designed  to  encour- 
age an  increased  sense  of  owner  responslbU- 
ity  for  individual  assisted  projecte  during 
and  after  rehabUiUtlon.  It  wUl  also  tend  to 
encourage  program  participation  by  owners 
with  a  greater  Interest  in  long-term  rental 
income  rather  than  the  syndication  of  tax 
benefite. 

Paragraph  (7)  prohibite  SUtes  and  local- 
ities from  using  program  funds  for  the  coste 
of  administering  their  rental  rehabiliution 
efforts.  Localities  and  SUtes  are  expected  to 
use  Commiuiity  Development  Block  Grant 
or  other  public  funds  to  support  the  admin- 
istrative coste  of  operating  their  rental  re- 
habUiUtlon programs. 

Subsection  (e)  contains  provisions  relating 
to  SUte  rental  rehabUiUtlon  programs. 
Paragraph  (1)  limite  SUte  use  of  rental  re- 
habUiUtlon resources  to  jurisdictions  and 
unincorporated  areas  which  do  not  receive 
direct  allocations  under  subsection  (b). 
SUtes  may  either  esUblish  their  own  pro- 
grams, working  directly  with  property 
owners  in  the  eUgible  areas,  and/or  distrib- 
ute the  resources  to  individual  Jurisdictions. 
In  order  to  give  SUtes  time  to  gear  up  for 
the  program.  SUtes  would  be  able  to  opt 
not  to  administer  a  rental  rehabUlUtion 
program  in  fiscal  year  1984.  HUD  wUl  ad- 
minister the  SUtes  aUocations  during  1984 
in  any  SUte  exercising  this  option.  After 
fiscal  year  1984.  States  wUl  be  expected  to 
assume  responsibility  for  administering 
their  programs. 

Subsection  (f)  gives  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  esUblish  by  regulation  standards  for 
the  new  program  governing  relocation  pay- 
mente  and  other  related  assistance. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  program  par- 
ticlpante wiU  be  responsible  for  supporting 
national  historic  preservation  objectives  in 
their  rental  rehabUiUtlon  efforte,  working 
with  SUte  Historic  Preservation  Officers  on 
any  projecte  where  national  historic  preser- 
vation standards  cannot  be  met. 

Section  102(b)  contains  a  technical,  con- 
forming amendment.  Section  102(c)  would 
require  program  grantees  to  certify  in  ad- 
vance of  funding  that  their  programs  wUl  be 
conducted  and  administered  in  conformity 
with  applicable  civU  righte  requiremente. 

URBAlf  HOMESTEASING 

Section  103(a)  would  authorize  $12  miUion 
for  the  Urban  Homesteading  Program  for 
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fiscal  year  IM  I,  and  such  sums  u  may  be 
neeenary  for  the  promm  for  fiscal  year 
1885. 

Of  the  $13  o  illlon  requested.  $9  million  is 
expected  to  tx  used  for  the  existing  Urban 
Homesteadlnf  Program.  This  represents  a 
program  lerel  luf f ident  to  meet  anticipated 
program  demi  ad  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
remaining  $3  i  illllon  would  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  llultii  unlly  Homesteading  Demon- 
stration Progr  m  proposed  in  subsection  (c). 
If  demand  uider  the  Multlfamfly  Urban 
Homesteading  Demonstration  Program  fails 
to  reach  the  m  lUdpated  $3  million  level,  re- 
maining fundi  could  be  used  for  single 
family  urban  I  omesteadlng  activities. 

Subsection  (  >)  contains  a  series  of  amend- 
menta  to  perm  t  HUD  and  the  governmental 
entities  carryl  as  out  urban  homesteading 
programs  to  el  arge  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  I  ranafer  of  homestead  proper- 
ties to  the  eititles  and  to  the  ultimate 
owner-occupaz  ts.  Existing  law  requires 
HUD  to  transl  er  properties  to  local  entitles 
without  paym  snt,  and  requires  conveyance 
of  the  proper  y  to  the  homesteader  to  be 
"without  subs)  uitlal  consideration." 

These  ameidments  recognize  the  fact 
that  free  tram  fer  is  not  always  necewary  to 
successful  hotiesteadlng.  Thus,  HUD  would 
be  given  discretionary  authority  to  set  a 
transfer  price  for  individual  homesteading 
properties  at  4  level  conducive  to  attracting 
homesteaders,  while  at  the  same  time 
stretching  scjirce  Federal  resources  over 
more  homesUading  properties.  States  and 
localities  woul  i  be  free  to  charge  whatever 
consideratlonTthey  deem  appropriate  (or 
these  properties,  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  half  of  t  lelr  "gain"  would  have  to  be 
refunded  to  H  7D. 

Subsection  c)  would  authorize  HUD  to 
demonstrate  ttie  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  using  a  va^ety  of  homesteading  and  re- 
lated techniques  to  encourage  the  reuse  of 
HUD-owned  liultifamlly  properties  for  pri- 
marily resideiiial  use,  in  which  the  dwelling 
units  would  b^  under  a  cooperative  or  con- 
dominium foiin  of  ownership.  The  Secre- 
tary would  tiuisfer  suitable  properties  to 
the  State  or  1(  eal  government,  which  would 
be  responsible  for  managing  the  disposition 
and  rehabiliU  tion  of  the  property  at  the 
local  level.  Th  e  transfer  would  Include  such 
terms  and  cor  [litions  as  would  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  responsible 
agency,  includ  Ing  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
to  assure  thai  such  use  in  fact  occurs.  The 
program  woul  i  concentrate  on  the  transfer 
of  properties  i  rtth  approximately  30  units. 

The  progntn  would  be  designed  to  spur 
local  interest  in  dealing  with  deteriorated 
multifamily  lousing  stock  in  creative  and 
innovative  wa  i^s.  Among  other  things,  HUD 
would  encour  ige  new  approaches  to  multi- 
family  homes  Leading,  such  as  -condostead- 
ing."  "Condoi  teading"  would  permit  home- 
steaders to  bi  lild  equity,  and  could  be  used 
to  encourage  people  of  middle  income  to 
invest  and  livi  i  in  deteriorated  buildings  and 
neighborhoods.  HUD  would  also  encourage 
creative  finar  cing  techniques  for  rehabilita- 
tion, which  wiuld  result  in  the  maximum  le- 
verage of  public  funds. 

The  Budget  assumes  participation  by  up 
to  15  localitii  s  and  the  transfer  of  at  least 
15  properties  with  an  average  acquisition 
price  of  $20),000  (30  unit  properties  at 
$^,500  per  urit  average).  Since  the  Depart- 
ment Intends  to  vary  the  level  of  subsidy  for 
property  acqjlsition  by  requiring  a  down 
payment  or  equity  commitment  by  the 
homestead  <ntity.  the  total  number  of 
transfer  couJl  increase  by  as  much  as  60 
percent. 
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Finally,  the  proposal  would  authorize  the 
use  of  homesteading  funds  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  the  demonstra- 
tion program  consistent  with  current  au- 
thority under  the  single  family  Urban 
Homesteading  Program. 

STATE  SMALL  CmiS  PKOOKAM 

Section  104  would  make  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  CDBO  Small  Cities  Program. 
Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  106(d) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  to  mandate  SUte  adminis- 
traUon  of  the  SmaU  OUes  Program  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1984.  Present  law  allows 
States  to  assume  administration  of  the  Pro- 
gram on  an  optional  basis  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

Only  two  to  five  SUtes  are  expected  not 
to  administer  the  Small  Cities  Program  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  the 
nimtber  electing  not  to  administer  will  prob- 
ably be  the  same  or  smaller.  This  small 
number  does  not  Justify  the  considerable  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  separate  Federal 
structure  of  rules,  requirements  and  over- 
sight. Consistent  with  the  Administration's 
Federalism  policies,  this  proposal  would  give 
the  sole  authority  for  running  the  Program 
to  the  SUtes.  In  order  to  provide  an  orderly 
transition  to  State  administration,  subsec- 
tion (d)  would  permit  HUD  to  continue  ad- 
ministering amounts  allocated  for  States 
from  pre-flscal  year  1984  appropriations  in 
SUtes  that  elected  HUD  administration  of 
their  programs  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Amounts  which  were  not  obligated  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984,  however,  would  be  added  to  the 
SUte's  amount  for  fiscal  year  1984,  or 
where  the  SUte  is  not  participating,  to  the 
amount  for  all  SUtes  in  the  next  year. 
These  proposals  are  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proach proposed  by  the  Department  in  the 
1981  revision  of  the  CDBO  Program. 

Subsection  (d)  would  also  make  two 
changes  In  the  system  under  which  block 
grant  funds  are  reallocated  in  the  Small 
Cities  Program.  Under  present  law.  there  is 
no  need  for  reallocation  of  SUte  amounts 
where  the  SUte  does  not  elect  to  participate 
or  otherwise  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  SUte  administration,  since  HUD  will  ad- 
minister the  funds.  Existing  law  does  pro- 
vide, however,  that  any  amounts  which 
become  available  as  a  result  of  HUD  admin- 
istrative sanctions  against  units  of  general 
local  government  within  a  SUte  are  added 
to  the  SUte's  allocation  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  sanctions  are  Imposed.  In  the 
event  of  sanctions  against  a  SUte,  the  funds 
are  added  to  the  State's  allocation  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

The  changes  subsection  (d)  would  make 
are:  (1)  any  amounts  which  a  State  does  not 
receive  because  it  fails  to  meet  the  prerequi- 
sites for  a  grant  (statement,  citizen  partici- 
pation and  certification  requirements)  and 
(2)  any  amounts  which  become  available  as 
a  result  of  administrative  actions  against  a 
State,  would  be  reallocated  in  the  following 
year  on  a  national  basis  to  all  SUtes  accord- 
ing to  the  statutory  formula.  As  In  present 
law,  amounts  available  for  reallocation  due 
to  administrative  actions  against  "unite  of 
general  local  government"  would  be  added 
to  the  appropriate  State's  amount  In  the 
year  the  amounts  become  available.  Howev- 
er, If  the  SUte  Is  not  participating,  the 
amounte  would  be  reallocated  to  all  SUtes 
in  the  next  year. 

The  first  change  Is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  making  SUte  assumption  of 
Small  Cities  Program  mandatory.  Since 
under  mandatory  State  administration, 
HUD  would  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  ad- 
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miniater  the  funda  for  that  SUte,  authority 
la  needed  to  let  HUD  reaUocate  such 
amounte  to  those  SUtes  that  are  participat- 
ing and  can  use  them. 

The  second  change  relates  to  the  current 
requirement  that  amounte  available  due  to 
sanctions  against  a  SUte  be  returned  to  the 
sanctioned  SUte  in  the  next  year.  Thte  un- 
dercute  HUD's  ability  to  carry  out  Ite  sUtu- 
tory  review  and  audit  responsibilities,  and 
can  foster  an  attitude  which  encourages 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  a  State's  grant  ad- 
ministration. In  no  case  can  HUD  impose  a 
reduction  or  termination  of  the  grant  to 
assure  compliance  with  Federal  law.  HUD 
can  only  delay  use  of  the  grant  untU  the 
next  year.  The  proposed  change  would  re- 
dress this  situation  by  reaUocating  sanc- 
tioned amounte  by  formula  among  all  the 
SUtes  in  the  succeeding  year. 

No  change  is  proposed  in  the  requirement 
that  amounte  available  because  of  sanctions 
against  unite  of  general  local  government  be 
added  to  the  SUte  amount,  since  amounte 
allocated  to  a  SUte  should  generally  remain 
there  so  long  as  the  State  is  administering 
ite  program  properly.  However,  where  the 
SUte  is  not  participating,  HUD  could  not 
administer  the  program  and  the  funds 
would  be  reaUocated  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  all  SUtes. 

Finally,  subsection  (d)  would  provide  that 
amounte  becoming  available  from  grant 
"closeoute"  under  the  HUD-admlnistered 
SmaU  Cities  Program  be  added  to  the 
State's  allocation.  Amounte  become  avail- 
able In  a  "closeout"  when  the  project  for 
which  the  grant  was  made  has  been  com- 
pleted and  funds  remain.  No  reference  is 
currently  made  In  the  block  grant  sUtute  as 
to  how  the  reallocation  of  these  funds  Is  to 
be  handled.  The  Transition  Provisions  (Sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Amendmente  of  1982)  preserved 
the  avallabUlty  of  all  pre-PY  1982  (Including 
closeout)  funds  until  they  lapse,  and  provid- 
ed for  their  reallocation  under  the  appropri- 
ate authorizing  provision.  These  provisions 
did  not  reach  FY  1982  and  subsequent 
amounte,  however,  and  the  reallocation  pro- 
visions applicable  to  them  are  silent  on  the 
question  of  closeout  amounte.  This  proposal 
would  provide  that  amounte  which  become 
available  due  to  project  closeoute  be  added 
to  the  SUte's  allocation. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  conUln  technical 
changes  to  conform  to  mandated  SUte  ad- 
ministration of  the  Small  Cities  Program. 
Subsection  (b)  would  continue  the  "buy-in" 
requlremente  for  SUte  participation  in  the 
Program  (except  for  the  requirement  that 
States  provide  funds  for  community  devel- 
opment activities  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
grant),  but  would  relocate  them  with  the 
certification  requlremente  of  section  104(b) 
of  the  Act.  Currently  SUtes  are  required  to 
provide,  out  of  their  own  resources,  funds 
for  community  development  activities  In  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  SUte  al- 
location. Experience  has  shown  that  SUtes 
consistently  meet  and  often  exceed  the  10 
percent  "match"  or  "buy-in"  requirement. 
Due  to  the  mandatory  shift  to  SUte  admin- 
istration and  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
removing  unnecessary  paperwork  requlre- 
mente. the  10  percent  match  requirement 
would  be  deleted.  Subsection  (b)  would  also 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Gover- 
nor sign  the  necessary  aimual  certifications. 
Consistent  with  current  requlremente  for 
other  title  I  certifications,  this  amendment 
would  permit  any  authorized  official  of  the 
State  to  sign  the  necessary  docimiente. 
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XLIGIBLK  CDBO  ACTIVITIES 


Section  105  would  amend  section  105(a)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  make  two  changes  In  the  ac- 
tivities eligible  for  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  funding.  Paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  would  make  clear  that  all  public  facili- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  buildings  for  the 
general  conduct  of  government,  are  eligible 
for  block  grant  funding.  Title  I  currently 
has  two  provisions  dealing  with  public  facili- 
ty eligibility.  Section  105(a)(2)  originally 
purported  to  be  an  exclusive  listing  and  con- 
tains restrictions  on  items  that  are  eligible. 
For  example,  fire  protection  faculties  are 
only  eligible  If  they  are  located  In  or  serve 
designated  community  development  areas. 
However,  section  105(a)(14),  as  amended  by 
section  309(f)(5)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  made  "public  fa- 
culties" eligible  without  restriction. 

This  proposal  would  eliminate  the  restric- 
tions in  section  105(a)(2),  thus  clarifying 
public  faculty  eligibUity.  It  would  also  make 
clear  that  faculties  for  the  general  conduct 
of  government  are  not  CDBG  eligible.  This 
exclusion  is  consistent  with  general  Federal 
policy  excluding  general  governmental  ex- 
penses from  eligibility  for  Federal  grant  as- 
sistance, as  stated  In  OMB  Circular  A-87. 

Paragraphs  (3)-(5)  would  make  the  new 
construction  of  housing  eUglble  for  funding 
under  the  CDBG  Program. 

At  present,  new  construction  is  eligible  for 
block  grant  funding  only  in  limited  situa- 
tions. Grantees  can  perform  certain  support 
functions  for  developers  of  new  housing, 
such  as  providing  land  at  reduced  cost. 
CDBG  funds  may  also  be  used  to  construct 
last  resort  replacement  housing  pursuant  to 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 
for  those  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  for  CDBG-assisted  ac- 
tivities. In  general,  however,  new  construc- 
tion may  only  be  financed  through  sub- 
grante  to  neighborhood-based  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, local  development  corporations, 
or  small  business  Investment  companies,  In 
connection  with  community  economic  devel- 
opment, energy  conservation  and  neighbor- 
hood revltallzatlon  projecte. 

This  amendment  would  give  cities  across 
the  country  an  alternative  funding  option 
for  the  new  construction  of  housing.  CDBG 
grantees  would  be  able  to  use  program 
funds  to  provide  various  forms  of  assistance 
to  facUlUte  the  new  construction  of  hous- 
ing. For  example,  funds  could  be  used  to  fi- 
nance "buy-downs"  of  the  mortgage  interest 
rates,  to  make  such  Innovative  planning 
concepte  as  mixed-use  developmente  finan- 
cially feasible,  and  to  make  capital  grante. 

This  amendment  would  result  in  CDBG 
reclpiente  having  a  full  range  of  options  in 
using  CDBG  funds  to  meet  the  need  for 
housing  in  their  communities,  whether  it  in- 
volves rehabiliUtion  of  the  existing  stock  or 
new  construction.  The  decision  to  finance  or 
otherwise  assist  newly  constructed  housing 
would  be  left  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
CDBO  recipient.  However,  as  with  other 
CDBO-ellglble  activities,  CDBG  grantees 
would  be  limited  to  assisting  activities  that 
wUl  benefit  low-  and  moderate-income  per- 
sons, aid  In  the  prevention  or  elimination  of 
slums  and  blight,  or  meet  other  community 
development  needs  having  a  particular  ur- 
gency. 

mSCELLAHEOUS  AMENDMENTS 

Section  106  would  make  several  miscella- 
neous amendmente  to  title  I  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 


Change  Reference  to  "Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget." 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section  102  of 
the  Act  to  substitute  OMB  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  the  entity  which  des- 
ignates MetropoUtan  Statistical  Areas  and 
makes  other  determinations  for  purposes  of 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program. 

This  is  a  technical  correction.  The  respon- 
sibUlty  for  esubllshing  MSA's  and  their 
central  cities  is  now  with  OMB,  as  is  the  re- 
sponsibility for  esUbllshing  the  criteria  for 
the  Secretary  to  use  In  determining  the 
extent  of  poverty.  This  transfer  of  functions 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  OMB 
was  made  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
12318.  issued  on  August  21, 1981. 
Revised  definition  of  Indian  tribe  eligibility 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section 
102(a)(17)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  revise  the  defi- 
nition of  Indian  tribe  for  punx>ses  of  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  Indian  program. 

The  proposal  is  needed  to  clarify  that  the 
Department  will  only  make  block  grant 
funds  available  to  Indian  tribes,  bands,  na- 
tions or  Alaska  native  villages  recognized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  eUgible  for 
services  because  of  their  sUtus  as  Indian 
tribes  or  Alaska  native  vUlages  provided 
that  aU  or  part  of  the  land  of  such  tribe  or 
vUlage  is  held  in  restricted  or  trust  sUtus  by 
the  United  SUtes.  The  same  definition  is 
used  in  the  Indian  housing  grant  program 
contained  Ui  section  202  of  the  proposal. 

At  present,  section  102(a)(17)  defines 
"Indian  tribe"  in  part  as  any  "Indian  tribe 
.  .  .  which  is  considered  an  eligible  recipient 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act.  .  .  ."  The  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  by  reference  to  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  (IS-DEA)  has  created  some 
confusion  in  the  administration  of  the 
CDBG  Indian  program.  Confusion  has  re- 
sulted because  IS-DEA  does  not  limit  eligi- 
bUity for  Federal  funding  to  those  Indian 
organizations  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  having  governmental  powers, 
whUe  the  (TDBG  program  is  directed  to  enti- 
tles with  such  government  powers. 

The  definition  of  Indian  tribes  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  definition  currently  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  and  reflecte 
the  Administration's  efforte  to  esUblish  a 
more  uniform  and  equitable  policy  for  Indi- 
ans. It  emphasizes  the  historical  govem- 
ment-to-govenunent  relationship  between 
the  Federal  government  and  Federally-rec- 
ognized Indian  tribes.  Use  of  the  Federal 
recognition  criteria  also  assures  that  the 
process  and  standards  esubllshed  under 
laws  passed  by  Congress  are  applied  In  a 
consistent  manner  to  determine  ellgiblUty. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  would  repeal  section 
119(n)(2)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  make  one  con- 
sistent definition  of  Indian  tribe  apply  to 
both  the  CDBO  and  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  (UDAG)  Programs. 

Statement  regarding  use  of  fund*  in  prior 

year 
Subsection     (c)     would     amend     section 

104(a)(1)  of  the  Act  to  require  grantees  In 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program  to  Include  In  their  proposed  and 
flruil  sUtemente  information  on  the  use  of 
funds  made  avaUable  In  previous  years  and 
the  relationship  of  such  uses  of  funds  to  the 
community  development  objectives  Identi- 
fied by  the  grantee.  The  requirement  Is  lim- 


ited to  funds  made  available  subsequent  to 
the  program  amendmente  enacted  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

A  cardinal  principle  of  a  block  grant  is  the 
accounUbillty  of  reclpiente  to  their  citizens 
for  their  performance  in  meeting  program 
objectives.  Section  104(a)(2)(B)  currently  re- 
quires that  grantees  publish  a  proposed 
sUtement  of  community  development  objec- 
tives and  projected  use  of  funds  In  such 
manner  as  to  afford  affected  citizens  an  op- 
portunity to  comment,  among  other  things, 
on  the  grantee's  community  development 
performance.  However,  the  sUtute  current- 
ly does  not  prescribe  that  the  content  of  the 
sUtement  Include  a  report  on  previous  ac- 
tivities. The  amendment  is  intended  to  fiU 
this  gap  and  conforms  this  aspect  of  the 
program  to  the  requlremente  generally  ap- 
plicable to  other  block  grant  legislation  pur- 
suant to  'ntle  XVII  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
Entitlement  funding  of  metropolitan  cities 

and  urban  counties  which  form  consoli- 
dated governments 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  106(b) 
of  the  Act  to  provide  that.  In  computing  the 
entitlement  amount  for  metropolitan  cities 
and  urban  counties  which  have  formed  con- 
solidated govemmente,  the  allocation  shaU 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounte  the 
metropolitan  cities  and  the  balance  of  the 
consolidated  government  (treated  as  an 
"urban  county"  for  this  purpose)  would 
have  received  if  they  had  not  consolidated. 
The  compuUtions  would  only  be  undertak- 
en where  daU  are  avaUable  from  the  Census 
Bureau.  Further,  the  amendment  would 
only  apply  to  consolidations  which  take 
place  on  or  after  October  1.  1983  and  only  to 
consolidations  which  incorporate  all  metro- 
politan cities  which  received  an  entitlement 
grant  in  the  year  before  the  consolidation 
and  the  entire  urban  county  which  received 
a  grant  In  such  year. 

The  current  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  fund  allocation 
system  can  serve  as  a  disincentive  for  local 
govemmente  (cities  and  counties)  to  form 
consolidated  governmental  unite.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  population  growth  In  the  outly- 
ing part  of  the  county  would  probably  offset 
the  growth  lag  in  the  core  city,  resulting  In 
little  or  no  growth  lag  for  the  consolidated 
government  as  a  whole.  Since  population 
growth  lag  greatly  affecte  the  CDBG  formu- 
la outcome,  this  would  lUiely  mean  the  loss 
of  the  benefit  the  metropolitan  city  would 
otherwise  receive  through  ite  lag.  There- 
fore, the  grant  that  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment would  receive  would  be  less  than  the 
sum  each  individual  entity  now  receives. 
This  result  discourages  consolidations. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  CDBG 
program  fund  allocation  system  should  not 
discourage  local  decisions  to  form  consoh- 
dated  govemmente.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  assure  that  consolidation  would 
not  reduce  the  total  available  for  the  con- 
solidating govemmente.  and,  therefore,  not 
be  a  disincentive. 

Reallocation  of  entitlement  funds 

Subsection  (e)  would  amend  section  106(c) 
of  the  Act  to  provide  that  funds  originaUy 
allocated  for  metropolitan  cities  and  urban 
counties  which  are  or  become  avaUable  for 
reallocation  would  be  redistributed  on  a  na- 
tional basis  in  the  foUowing  annual  funding 
cycle  to  all  entitlement  cities  and  counties 
In  accordance  with  the  regular  formula  aUo- 
catlon  process. 

Current  law  requires  block  grant  entitle- 
ment funds  which  become  avaUable  for  real- 
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The  amount  of  an  entitlement  grant  Is  de- 
termined by  a  dual  formula  which  consists 
of  population,  extent  of  poverty  and  over- 
crowded housing  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
extent  of  poverty,  age  of  housing  and 
growth  lag  on  the  other.  For  each  element 
(except  growth  lag),  the  value  for  each  enti- 
Uement  grantee  is  divided  by  the  value  for 
aU  metropolitan  sUtlstlcal  areas  (MSA's). 
Since  MSA's  encompass  areas  in  addition  to 
metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties,  the 
value  derived  from  the  sum  of  the  ratios  for 
each  formula,  considered  separately,  is 
always  less  than  1.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  sum  of  all  entitlement  shares  can 
amount  to  less  than  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  aUocation  to  entitlement  cities 
and  counties.  This  possibility  can  be  expect- 
ed to  increase  as  a  result  of  recent  criteria 
revisions  which  will  incorporate  additional 
nonentitlement  areas  within  MSA's. 

This  technical  change  in  section  106(f)  is 
proposed  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event, 
and  provides  a  mechanism  to  assure  alloca- 
tion of  all  funds  if  the  need  should  occur. 
Clarification  of  authority  to  award  coopera- 
tive agreements  for  technical  assistance 
Subsection  (g)  would  amend  section 
107(b)(4)  of  the  Act  to  clarify  HXJD's  au- 
thority to  award  grants,  cooperative  agree- 
ments or  contracts  to  a  variety  of  qualified 
groups  to  provide  technical  assistant  to 
CDBG  and  UDAG  grantees. 

A  recent  opinion  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAG)  has  clouded  HUD's  legal 
authority  to  award  cooperative  agreements 
to  many  of  these  organizations.  The  GAG 
opinion  results  from  the  application  of  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act  of  1977  to  HUD'S  technical  assistance 
program.  Specifically,  GAG  found  that  the 
statement  in  the  last  sentence  in  section 
l07(bM4),  that  the  HUD  Secretary  can  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  ".  .  .  directly  or 
through  contracts  .  .  ."  with  certain  inter- 
mediary groups,  takes  arrangements  be- 
tween HUD  and  those  groups  outside  the 
coverage  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of  1977, 
which  prescribes  when  the  use  of  coopera- 
tive agreements  is  permissible.  GAG  con- 
cluded that  the  arrangements  do  not  qualify 
as  cooperative  agreements  because  GAG 
viewed  such  arrangements  only  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
"directly"  by  HIH)  staff  and,  therefore,  are 
primarily  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  only  incidentially  for 
the  benefit  of  the  grantees. 

The  Department  does  not  believe  that  the 
intent  of  section  107(b)(4)  should  be  read  so 
narrowly.  In  order  to  remove  any  question, 
this  proposed  amendment  would  clarify 
HUD'S  authority  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  such  intermediaries  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  cost-effective  manner,  and 
would  facilitate  HUD's  authority  to  assist 
qualified  groups  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance on  a  broader  basis  without  designation 
by  the  imits  of  general  local  government 
being  assisted  by  the  group. 

Block  grant  statement  submission  date 
Subsection  (h)  contains  a  technical 
change  to  section  116(b)  of  the  Act  to  make 
clear  that  the  deadline  estoblished  by  the 
Secretary  for  submission  of  statements  re- 
quired by  section  104(a)  shaU  be  for,  but  not 
necessarily  in,  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  made  available.  As  a  general 
matter,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  state- 
ments are  submitted  within  the  same  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  are  appropriated.  But 
in  a  few  caaes  it  may  be  desirable  to  provide 


flexibility  in  establishing  the  deadline  for 
States  and  entitlement  communities.  Such 
flexibility  could  be  most  pertinent  in  in- 
stances where  funds  are  appropriated  very 
late  in  the  fiscal  year,  newly  eligible  cities  or 
urban  counties  are  participating  in  the  enti- 
tlement mode  for  the  first  time,  or  States 
are  gearing  up  for  initial  administration  of 
the  Small  Cities  Program. 
Change  in  designation  of  small  cities  of  met- 
ropolitan areas  under  50,000  for  UDAG 
funding  purposes 

Subsection  (i)  would  amend  section  119(1) 
of  the  Act  to  require  that  central  cities  in 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  (MSA's)  with 
populations  under  50.000  apply  for  Urban 
Development  Action  GranU  from  the  25 
percent  set-aside  now  reserved  for  small 
cities. 

At  present,  small  central  cities  located  in 
MSA's  must  compete  for  UDAG  funding 
with  cities  with  populations  in  excess  of 
50,000.  These  smaller  cities  appear  to  have 
had  difficulty  competing  for  grants,  since 
they  have  received  only  4  percent  of  the 
UDAG  funds  since  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
gram. While  demand  from  cities  in  MSA's 
has  exceeded  available  resources,  applica- 
tions from  small  cities  historically  have 
fallen  short  of  fully  using  the  25  percent 
set-aside. 

This  proposal  would  ensure  a  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  use  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  UDAG  Program.  It  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  shortfall  of  applications 
for  funding  out  of  the  small  cities  set-aside 
by  shifting  small  central  cities  to  the  small 
cities  application  pool.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
posal would  make  the  competition  for 
UDAG  funding  more  equitable  by  placing 
cities  of  similar  size  and  capacity  in  the 
same  category  for  funding  purposes. 

REPEALERS 

Section  107  would  repeal  several  HUD 
community  development  and  related  au- 
thorities. 

Lump  sum  drawdovm  authority 

Subsection  (a)  would  repeal  section  104(g) 
of  the  Housing  and  Conununity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  Section  104(g)  allows 
grantees  to  draw  down  in  a  lump  sum  up  to 
the  entire  amoimt  designated  in  their  block 
grant  programs  for  rehabilitiation  activities 
before  the  funds  are  in  fact  needed  to  fi- 
nance those  activities.  The  funds  are  depos- 
ited in  a  revolving  loan  fund  with  local 
banking  institutions  pending  disbursement. 

The  lump  sum  provision  for  rehabilitation 
is  unique  in  the  block  grant  program  and 
contrary  to  U.S.  Treasury  policy  which  is 
applicable  to  all  Federal  grant  programs. 
That  policy  attempts  to  keep  to  a  minimum 
the  lapse  of  time  between  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to  the  grant- 
ee, and  disbursement  by  the  grantee  to  meet 
program  costs.  It  is  the  only  provision  allow- 
ing for  drawdown  of  funds  before  commit- 
ment. While  use  of  the  deposited  funds 
must  begin  within  45  days,  the  statute  pre- 
scribes no  time  limit  in  which  all  of  the  de- 
posited  funds  must  be  used.  (Under  HUD 
regulations  the  fund  can  be  used  over  a 
period  of  two  years  before  remaining 
amounts  must  be  returned  to  the  recipient's 
letter  of  credit  although  a  recipient  may  re- 
quest an  extension  beyond  the  two  year 
period.)  Actual  drawdown  amounts  under 
this  provision  for  1976  through  1981  are  es- 
timated to  total  between  $300  and  $400  mil- 
lion. The  current  advance  drawdown  system 
forces  the  Federal  government  to  borrow 
funds  unnecessarily  at  high  rates  of  interest 


long  before  their  actual  need  and  commit- 
ment to  eligible  projects. 

The  moat  frequently  cited  rationale  for 
having  lump  sum  drawdowns  is  that  they 
are  necessary  to  achieve  private  participa- 
tion, or  "leveraging."  It  was  initially 
thought  that  allowing  communities  to  draw 
down  large  amounts  and  place  the  funds  in 
local  banking  institutions  would  encourage 
those  institutions  to  offer  more  loans  at 
lower  interest  to  finance  eligible  activities. 
However,  there  are  about  200  programs 
throughout  the  country  involving  signifi- 
cant private  lending  institution  participa- 
tion without  lump  sum  agreements.  Since 
the  benefit  of  private  participation  can  be 
achieved  without  resort  to  lump  sum  agree- 
mente.  eliminating  this  feature  would  poten- 
tially save  the  Federal  government  millions 
of  dollars  in  interest. 

Revolving  loan  funds  established  before 
the  effective  date  of  repeal  would  continue 
in  effect  until  expiration,  and  would  contin- 
ue to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104(g)  as  they  existed  before  repeal. 
Loan  guarantees 

Subsection  (b)  would  repeal  section  108  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  This  section  provides  for  guar- 
antees of  notes  and  other  obligations  issued 
by  units  of  general  local  government  or  by 
public  agencies  designated  by  such  units  for 
financing  the  acquisition  of  real  property  or 
the  rehabilitation  of  real  property  owned  by 
the  unit  of  general  local  government.  Ter- 
mination of  this  program  is  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  policy  of  eliminating 
the  growing  pressure  on  private  credit  mar- 
kets. Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  108  pursuant  to  a  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  made  before  the  repeal 
would  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  108  as  they  existed  before 
repeal.  Pending  loan  guarantee  applications 
would  not  be  approved. 

Section  312 

Subsection  (c)  would  repeal  the  Rehabili- 
tation Loan  Program  contained  in  section 
312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  This  pro- 
gram authorizes  direct  loans  to  property 
owners  and  tenants  to  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation of  residential  and  business  properties. 

These  functions  are  eligible  for  fimding 
under  a  number  of  existing  eligible  activities 
in  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program.  For  example,  section 
105(a)(4)  includes  as  an  eligible  activity  the 
rehabilitation  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, including  the  financing  of  public  or 
private  acquisition  of  privately-owned  prop- 
erties for  rehabiliUtion  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  properties.  Section  105(a)(14) 
provides  that  block  grante  may  be  used, 
among  other  things,  to  finance  the  rehabili- 
tation of  commercial  or  industrial  buildings 
or  structures  and  other  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial real  property  improvements.  Final- 
ly, section  105(a)(15)  allows  block  granU  to 
be  used  for  a  wide  range  of  rehabilitation 
activities  undertaken  by  neighlwrhood  non- 
profit groups,  local  development  corpora- 
tions and  minority-enterprise  small  invest- 
ment companies.  In  addition,  special  fund- 
ing for  rental  rehabilitation  is  proposed  in 
the  Department's  Rental  Rehabilitation  ini- 
tiative. In  light  of  these  existing  and  pro- 
posed authorities,  continuation  of  the  Sec- 
tion 312  Program  is  no  longer  desirable. 

The  proposal  would,  however,  retain  pro- 
visions of  section  312  concerning  the  cre- 
ation and  uses  of  the  program's  revolving 
fimd.  These  provisions  would  be  retained  to 
ensure  that  funds  for  servicing  and  liquidat- 


ing section  312  loan  contracts  would  be 
available  until  September  30,  1984  or  until 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  fund  are 
transferred  to  the  revolving  fund  for  liqui- 
dating programs,  whichever  is  earlier.  Lan- 
guage to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  the 
fund  will  be  included  in  the  Etepartment's 
proposed  fiscal  year  1984  Budget.  The  provi- 
sion also  would  make  clear  that  the  monies 
in  the  revolving  fund  for  liquidating  pro- 
grams may  be  used  for  necessary  expenses 
(including  the  use  of  private  contractors) 
for  servicing  (including  protection  of  securi- 
ty) and  liquidating  section  312  loans. 
Surplus  land 
Subsection  (d)  would  repeal  the  Surplus 
Land  Program  continued  in  section  414  of 
the  House  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969.  Section  414  permits  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  transfer  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property  to  HUD  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  sale  or  lease  at  fair 
value  for  use  for  predominantly  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing. 

Since  its  inception,  this  program  has  been 
infrequently  used.  Fourteen  properties  have 
been  transferred  since  1970.  Nine  additional 
properties  are  in  the  pipeline.  This  limited 
activity  over  such  a  long  period  does  not  jus- 
tify the  costs  involved— staff,  travel,  etc.— in 
maintaining  the  program.  Moreover,  the 
program  is  administratively  inefficient, 
since  it  interjects  HUD  and  FmHA  between 
GSA  and  the  ultimate  purchaser/lessee  of 
the  property  involved. 

In  addition  to  repealing  section  414,  this 
proposal  would  permit  HUD  and  FmHA  to 
dispose  of  surplus  property  within  120  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  if  either 
Secretary  had  requested  GSA  to  transfer 
the  land  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  This  Is  necessary  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate time  is  afforded  the  Secretaries  to 
complete  processing  of  projects  in  the  pipe- 
line at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  1984 
legislation. 

Section  414  presently  provides  that  land 
conveyed  to  a  private  entity  will  revert  to 
the  United  States  if  it  is  used  for  other  pur- 
poses within  30  years  (20  years  with  Federal 
approval)  after  its  transfer  for  use  as  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing.  The  repealer 
specifically  provides  that  this  provision  will 
continue  to  be  in  force  and  effect  for  all 
properties  transferred  pursuant  to  section 
414  to  which  it  applies. 

MiacellaTieoua 
Subsection  (e)  would  repeal  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Renewal,  Open  Space  Land  and 
Neighborhood  Facilities  Programs  in  order 
to  reduce  Federal  involvement  in  decisions 
which  are  more  appropriately  made  at  the 
local  level. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  would 
repeal  section  106(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  This  provision  requires  localities  to 
obtain  a  transient  housing  study  before  an 
Urban  Renewal  Plan  can  provide  for  the 
construction  of  hotels  or  other  transient 
housing  in  the  Urban  Renewal  area.  The 
study  is  to  assure  that  there  is  a  need  for 
this  type  of  housing  in  the  area.  This  re- 
quirement would  be  deleted,  since  the  deci- 
sion concerning  whether  to  permit  transient 
housing  is  one  that  should  be  made  by  local 
authorities  who  are  most  familiar  with  local 
zoning  and  marketing  conditions. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (e) 
would  eliminate  provisions  in  the  Open 
Space  Land  and  Neighborhood  Facilities 
Programs  which  prohibit,  without  Federal 
approval,  the  conversion  of  land  or  property 
obtained  with  assistance  under  the  pro- 


grams for  uaes  other  than  those  intended  at 
the  time  the  grant  was  made.  These  change* 
would  remove  cumbersome  restrictions  and 
give  the  locaUty  discretion  in  deteimlnlng 
the  appropriate  use  of  its  land  or  property, 
and  would  thereby  promote  the  effort  to  de- 
centralize the  decisionmaking  proceas  and 
speed  its  return  to  local  control.  The  locaU- 
ty in  which  the  land  and/or  property  is  situ- 
ated is  best  able  to  determine  what  is  the 
most  appropriate  use  of  its  resources  and 
whether  or  not  a  conversion  to  another  use 
is  consistent  with  its  needs  and  objectives. 
Specific  provisions  to  be  repealed  include: 
Section  703(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  This  authority 
prohibits  a  conversion  in  the  use  of  neigh- 
borhood faculties  during  a  2()-year  period 
following  the  grant,  unless  HUD  approves 
the  conversion  based  on  the  finding  that 
the  conversion  is  in  accordance  with  the 
then-applicable  program  of  health,  recre- 
ational, social,  or  similar  commimlty  serv- 
ices in  the  area,  and  is  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  development  of 
the  community  in  which  the  facility  is  locat- 
ed. 

Section  704  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
This  provision  prohibits  a  conversion  of 
open  space  land  to  uses  not  originally  ap- 
proved by  HUD  unless  HUD  approves  the 
conversion  under  regulations  requiring  find- 
ings that  (1)  there  is  other  comparable  land 
available  for  substitution;  (2)  the  conversion 
is  needed  for  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment; and  (3)  the  conversion  is  in  accord 
with  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  urban 

nppn 

Section  705  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
which  requires  prior  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  before  open  space  land 
involving  historic  or  architectural  purposes 
can  be  converted  for  other  uses. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  706  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961.  which  gives  the  HUD 
Secretary  general  authority  to  deny  approv- 
al of  the  conversion  of  land  for  which  a 
grant  was  made  to  acquire  interests  to  guide 
future  urban  development. 

TiTU  n— Assisted  Housimg 

DESCRIPnOH  or  PROCRAlf 

The  Department's  FY  1984  Budget  for 
lower  income  housing  assistance  programs 
consists  of  the  following  major  elements: 

$1.4  billion  of  budget  authority  for  public 
housing  modernization  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Improvement  Assistance  Program 
contained  in  section  14  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937; 

10,000  units  of  section  8  new  and  substan- 
tial rehabilitation  for  use  with  the  section 
202  Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handicapped 
Program; 

120,340  units  under  the  new  Housing  Pay- 
ment Certificate  Program  of  this  bill, 
broken  down  as  follows: 

(1)  26,000  certificates  for  the  conversion, 
at  the  expiration  of  ACC's  during  FY  1984. 
of  units  now  under  the  current  Existing 
Housing  ( "Finder's  Keeper's")  Program.  In 
addition  to  the  120,340  unit  total.  94,000  will 
be  converted  as  families  leave  the  Finder's 
Keeper's  Program  and  are  to  be  funded  out 
of  contract  and  budget  authority  already 
provided  under  contract  with  Public  Hous- 
ing Agencies  under  the  Section  8  Program; 

(2)  50,000  incremental  certificates  to  pro- 
vide additional  assisted  housing; 

(3)  30.000  certificates  estimated  to  be  used 
with  the  Rental  Rehabilitation  Program 
proposed  in  section  102  of  this  bill; 

(4)  8,340  certificates  estimated  to  be  used 
with  the  sale  of  HUD-owned  properties  and 
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other  properties  In  default  (property  dlspo- 
siUon); 

(5)  5.000  cer  Llflcates  to  be  avaUable  to  the 
tenants  of  th(  ee  public  housing  units  to  be 
•old  or  demoUhed  during  the  fiscal  year. 
and. 

(6)  1,000  certificates  for  those  section  8 
new  construct  Ion  and  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion contracts  (executed  in  the  early  years 
of  the  progra  n)  that  owners  choose  not  to 
renew  at  the  snd  of  their  five-year  contract 
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of  budget  authority  for  the 

, proposed     Indian     Housing 

Grant  Progra  n.  $75  million  will  also  be  pro- 
vided for  Indian  tribes  under  the  CDBO 
Program, 

$436  milliofi  of  budget  authority  for 
amendments  I  o  public  housing  and  section  8 
units  approve  I  In  prior  years; 

the  conversion  of  5,000  units  of  section  23 
leased  housing  to  the  present  Section  8  Ex- 
isting Housing  I>rogram; 

the  conversion  of  64,101  rent  supplement 
and  RAP  (Rital  Assistance  Payment  Pro- 
section  236  of  the  National 
units  to  project-based  section 


gram   under 
Housing  Act) 


8  existing  housing  with  15-year  terms:  and 

$75  million  of  budget  authority  to  assist 
lower  incom;  families  in  HUD-insured 
projects  and  t  >  prevent  mortgage  defaults. 

AUTHORIUTia  «  Airo  USE  OP  ASSISTXT  HOUSING 


of  the  bill  would  provide  In- 
fundi^g  authorizations  on  and  after 
for  both  public  housing  and 
housing,  and  would  repeal  section 
Housing  and  Community  De- 
of  1974  and  certain  restric- 
use  of  fiscal  years  1981  and 


Act 


Section  201 
creased 
October  1, 
section  8 
213(d)  of  the 
velopment 
tions  on  the 
1982  authorit: ' 

Authorizations 

Subsection  (aKl)  would  amend  section 
5<c)<l)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  to  provde  $472,253,443  in  additional 
contract  authority  on  and  after  October  1, 
1983.  This  aitount  includes  the  portion  of 
the  contract  i  uthority  released  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  Pirther  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions Act  (]'.L.  97-377)  ($63,597,741)  in 
excess  of  coni  ract  authority  available  under 
section  5<c).  1  to  additional  budget  authority 
would  be  pro'  ided  since  amounts  previously 
authorized  sre  sufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  releaj  led  In  the  fiscal  year  1983  Pur 
ther  Continiing  Appropriations  Act  and 
meet  fiscal  k'ear  1984  needs.  Subsection 
(aK3)  would  amend  section  5(cK2)  of  the 
Act  to  requiie  the  Secretary,  of  the  addi- 
tional authority  approved  in  appropriation 
Acts  and  ma<ie  available  on  October  1.  1983, 
to  enter  into  contracts  aggregating  at  least 
$70,000,000  f(ir  assistance  to  public  housing 
projects  und*  section  14  for  public  housing 
modemizatioi  i. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  9(c) 
of  the  Act  to  provide  $1,636,500,000  for 
public  houslr  g  operating  subsidies  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  Tiis  amount  is  needed  to  meet 
operating  su  tsidy  requirements  under  the 
prop<Med  fair  market  rent-based  subsidy  for- 
mula which  V  ill  become  operational  m  fiscal 
year  1984.  iH  addition,  a  $1,350,000,000  au- 
thorization \A  proposed  to  cover  the  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  amount  of  loan  and  borrowing  au- 
thority currsntly  available  under  section 
202  of  the  H(  using  Act  of  1959  are  sufficient 
to  fund  the  i  lirect  loan  Housing  for  the  El- 
derly and  Hmdicapped  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  Tl  lerefore,  no  additional  authori- 
zation is  proi  oeed. 

Section  3(  1  would  also  repeal  section 
213(d)  of  tb(   Housing  and  Community  De- 


velopment Act  of  1974  and  present  provi- 
sions of  sections  5(c)  (2)  and  (3)  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  5(c)(1)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Section  213(d)  requires  HUD  to  allocate 
housing  assistance  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive needs  of  different  areas  and  communi- 
ties so  far  as  practicable,  establishes  the 
rsjige  of  allocations  for  nonmetropolitan 
areas  at  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  assist- 
ance, limite  the  reallocation  of  funds  outside 
States  in  which  they  were  initially  allocat- 
ed, and  specifies  the  possible  uses  for  the  15 
percent  reserve  retained  by  the  Secretary. 

The  pattern  of  funding  for  housing  pro- 
grams subject  to  section  213(d)  in  recent 
years  has  been  increasingly  for  purposes  for 
which  a  fair  share  formula  approach  is  not 
practicable.  In  recognition  of  this  fact.  Con- 
gressional Appropriations  Acts  suspended 
section  213(d)  requirements  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  Given  this  recent  experience 
and  the  Department's  proposed  housing  as- 
sistance program  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
beyond,  it  makes  little  sense  to  retain  sec- 
tion 213(d).  The  flexibility  needed  to  admin- 
ister these  programs  should  not  depend  on  a 
year-by-year  suspension  of  section  213(d) 
under  the  Appropriations  Act. 

Section  213(d)  already  exempts  the  Com- 
prehensive Improvement  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  public  housing  modernization  from 
its  coverage,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  most 
of  the  proposed  uses  of  the  new  section  8 
Housing  Payment  Certificate  Program 
under  this  bill.  Conversions  of  units  from 
other  housing  assistance  programs  to  the 
new  program  and  provision  of  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  Department's  property 
disposition  program  bear  no  necessary  rela- 
tionship to  an  area's  relative  housing  need: 
thus,  these  activities  should  be  exempt  from 
section  213(d)  allocation  requirements.  The 
proposed  allocation  of  30,000  units  in  fiscal 
year  1984  under  the  Housing  Payment  Cer- 
tificate Program  for  use  in  the  Rental  Re- 
habilitation Program  would  be  governed  by 
a  separate  allocation  process,  as  described  in 
section  102  of  thU  bill.  To  the  extent  an  al- 
location system  is  needed  for  10,000  section 
202  units  and  the  50.000  additional  Housing 
Payment  Certificates  which  are  proposed, 
an  equitable  procedure  could  be  established 
administratively. 

The  present  provisions  of  sections  5(c)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  the  1937  Act  impose,  among  other 
things,  percentage  limits  on  the  amount  of 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  contract  author- 
ity which  can  be  used  for  newly  constructed 
and  substantially  rehabilitated  units  and  for 
existing  units.  These  provisions,  if  retained, 
would  apply  to  fluids  from  those  years  re- 
captured in  fiscal  year  1984  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  1984  pro- 
gram. Since  the  housing  type  percentages 
and  other  requirements  of  these  provisions 
were  intended  to  establish  funding  restric- 
tions on  the  Department's  program  in  cer- 
tain prior  fiscal  years,  these  provisions  are 
obsolete. 

Repeal  of  these  section  5(c)  provisions  is 
consistent  with  congressional  action  taken 
In  appropriating  assisted  housing  funds  for 
both  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  For  both 
years,  language  was  included  stating  that 
none  of  the  merged  amounts  avtJlable  for 
obligation  was  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  5(c)  (2)  and  (3). 

INDIAN  HOUSING  AND  COIOinNITY 
DCVZLOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  is  proposing  two  ap- 
proaches for  providing  Indian  housing  as- 
sistance beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984: 


1.  The  Indian  Housing  Program  would  in- 
volve a  combination  of  grants  for  newly  con- 
structed housing  and  related  infrastructure, 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance,  and,  for  very  low 
income  Indian  families,  the  Housing  Pay- 
ment Certificate  Program  for  rental  assist- 
ance tied  to  the  new  units.  Ownership  of 
dwelling  unlU  under  the  program  would 
have  three  forms,  which  could  be  used  at 
the  option  of  the  tribe: 

The  housing  could  be  owned  by  the  tribe 
(or  Indian  Housing  Authority  (IHA))  with  a 
lease  purchase  agreement  with  the  family: 

The  housing  could  be  owned  by  the  tribe 
(or  IHA)  and  the  Indian  family  as  co-mort- 
gagors: 

A  tribe  (or  IHA)  could  own  and  then  lease 
units  to  households  who  are  eligible  for 
rental  assistance. 

The  total  budget  authority  for  this  pro- 
gram would  be  $76  million.  It  is  anticipated 
that  approximately  $38  million  would  be 
used  for  housing  grants  (including  related 
infrastructure)  and  approximately  $38  mil- 
lion for  rental  assistance.  These  funijs 
would  be  available  for  obligation  for  a  two- 
year  period  and  then  lapse. 

2.  The  Indian  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  would  be  funded  from 
the  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund  under 
the  current  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program.  Currently,  approximately 
$31  million  is  being  made  available  adminis- 
tratively for  Indian  tribes  from  this  fund. 
This  would  be  increased  by  $44  million,  to 
$75  million  earmarked  for  Indian  tribes. 
The  tribes  would  have  the  flexibility  to  use 
granU  for  any  eligible  CDBG  activity,  in- 
cluding new  construction  (as  proposed  for 
all  CDBG  recipients  elsewhere  in  this  bill) 
and  related  infrastructure. 

The  Department  Is  proposing  these  ap- 
proaches in  order  to  address  the  unmet 
Indian  housing  need  in  a  more  adequate  and 
flexible  manner.  Under  this  proposal, 
Indian  tribes  would  compete  for  funding 
from  both  programs  and  could  receive  fund- 
ing from  both  the  Indian  Housing  Program 
and  the  Indian  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program.  Money  received 
through  the  Indian  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Program  could  be  used 
for  all  eligible  activities,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  new  construction.  Tribes  which 
were  not  funded  under  the  Indian  Housing 
Program,  but  which  receive  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  funds,  would  be  en- 
couraged to  use  their  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  funds  for  housing  activi- 
ties. This  would  assure  expanded  housing 
development  for  Indians. 

Under  both  programs,  the  Indian  tribe 
would  apply  for  the  grant.  In  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  HUD,  and 
would  administer  the  program,  directly  or 
through  Indian  Housing  Authorities 
(IHA's).  Tribes  would  have  wide  discretion 
on  how  to  design  proposed  programs  tai- 
lored to  their  needs  within  the  specific  pro- 
gram limits  described  below.  In  providing 
greater  autonomy  and  flexibility,  these  pro- 
grams would  be  an  improvement  over  cur- 
rent assisted  housing  programs  for  Indians. 

Allocation  of  funds  under  both  programs 
would  be  on  a  needs  formula  to  each  HUD 
field  office  with  responsibility  for  the 
Indian  program,  similar  to  the  approach 
now  used  for  the  CDBG  Indian  Program. 
The  field  office  would  then  select  proposals 
from  eligible  tribes  based  on  criteria  such  as 
need,  capacity,  quality  of  the  proposal  and 
past  performance. 

Basic  health,  safety  and  durability  stand- 
ards (such  as  those  established  by  national 


model  codes  or  codes  adopted  by  the  tribe 
for  local  use)  would  apply  to  housing  devel- 
oped under  the  Housing  program.  HUD 
would  consider  waivers,  where  appropriate, 
to  respond  to  remote  locations  and  special 
cultural  and  geographic  conditions. 

The  same  definition  of  Indian  tribe  used 
for  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program  would  be  used  for  the 
Indian  Housing  Program.  See  section  106  of 
the  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  definition 
for  the  CDBG  Program. 

Tribes  would  be  required  to  report  annual- 
ly to  HUD  and  maintain  accounts  in  accord- 
ance with  current  CDBG  requirements  for 
Indians,  which  include  biennial  audits. 
The  Indian  Housing  Program 

The  Indian  Housing  Program  Involves 
grants  for  newly  constructed  housing  and 
related  infrastructure  (e.g.,  water  and  sewer 
facilities),  FHA  insurance  under  section 
203(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  as- 
sistance under  the  proposed  Housing  Pay- 
ment Certificate  Program  for  very  low 
income  Indian  families.  Approximately 
1,500  units  of  newly  constructed  housing  are 
expected  to  be  constructed  and  operated 
using  the  $76  million  of  budget  authority  re- 
ferred to  above. 

1.  The  Indian  Housing  Grant— Section 
202(a)  would  authorize  grants  (estimated  at 
$3.8  million)  for  the  development  of  new 
imits  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  Indian 
tribes.  Trilies  would  develop  their  own  pro- 
gram taking  into  account  reasonable  devel- 
opment costs  for  the  area  as  well  as  family 
Income  levels.  The  following  limits  would 
apply:  (1)  grant  funds  could  be  used  to  pay 
100  percent  of  all  water  and  sewer  facilities 
costs  and  up  to  70  percent  of  other  develop- 
ment costs  for  each  unit  and  (2)  In  no  case 
could  the  grants  be  used  to  reduce  the  re- 
mainder of  the  housing  development  costs 
below  $15,000.  The  Indian  tribe,  and  the 
home  purchaser,  where  applicable,  would 
have  responsibility  for  financing  the  re- 
mainder. FHA- insured  mortgage  loans, 
family  or  tribal  resources,  or  other  funds 
could  be  used. 

2.  Availability  of  FHA  Insurance  on 
Indian  Reservations.— The  FHA  Mortgage 
Insurance  Program  under  section  203  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  would  be  available  to 
insure  mortgages  covering  the  portion  of 
the  development  cost  (at  least  $15,000)  not 
covered  by  the  Housing  Grant.  Section  331 
of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  providing  that  the 
Secretary  may  Insure  mortgages  on  reserva- 
tions without  regard  to  limitations  relating 
to  marketability  of  title  or  other  restrictions 
the  Secretary  finds  are  contrary  to  promot- 
ing the  availability  of  FHA  insurance.  This 
amendment  would  make  FHA  Insurance 
more  available  to  Indian  reservations  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  trust  status  of  Indian 
land.  It  Is  described  In  greater  detail  in  sec- 
tion 331  of  this  legislative  program  and  is  a 
separate  provision,  which  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  or  Independently  from  the 
Indian  Housing  Program. 

Three  additional  provisions  are  proposed 
for  units  which  receive  assistance  under  the 
Indian  Housing  Program  and  also  receive 
PHA-insured  financing: 

1.  Construction  advances.— Section  202(b) 
would  add  a  new  section  203(q)  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  insure  construction  ad- 
vances In  connection  with  this  program. 
Such  authority  under  the  single  family  pro- 
grams is  now  limited  to  section  203(k)  reha- 
bilitation loans.  This  authority  would  facili- 
tate construction  of  housing  on  reservations 


where  construction  financing  is  a  problem. 
The  Secretary  would  exercise  this  authority 
only  when  the  proposed  construction  is  oth- 
erwise acceptable  and  there  is  no  financing 
alternative  available. 

2.  Favorable  loan-to-value  mtto.— Because 
the  tribe  (or  IHA)  will  own  and  then  lease 
units  (or  establish  lease-purchase  agree- 
ments) in  some  cases,  an  amendment  is  ap- 
propriate to  provide  favorable  loan-to-value 
ratios  In  these  cases.  The  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 203(q)  would  permit  the  tribe  or  IHA  to 
qualify  for  the  higher  loan-to-value  ratio 
which  applies  in  the  case  of  owner-occu- 
pants, instead  of  the  limit  applicable  to  non- 
occupant  investor-owners.  It  should  be 
noted  that  section  314  of  the  bUl  proposes  a 
technical  change  to  the  limit  now  applicable 
to  non-occupant,  investor  mortgagors. 

3.  Reduction  of  FHA  risk.— To  minimize 
defaults  and  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  for 
claims  against  the  FHA  insurance  fimd. 
tribes  would  be  required  to: 

(a)  demonstrate  that  they  have  a  mecha- 
nism for  evicting  rental  families  if  they  do 
not  pay  their  rent  and  for  substituting 
other  eligible  families:  and 

(b)  pledge  income  from  tribal  resources 
(such  as  tribal  businesses  and  leasing  tribal 
lands),  or  tribal  assets  (such  as  tribal  bank 
accounts),  or  pledge  Federal  grants  (such  as 
CDBG),  to  reimburse  the  FHA  insurance 
fund  for  any  claims  paid. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment Intends  to  establish  actuarially-sound 
premiums  under  the  program. 

3.  Rental  assistance  under  the  Housing 
Payment  Certificate  Program.— The  third 
major  feature  of  the  program  is  use  of  as- 
sistance under  the  proposed  Section  8  Hous- 
ing Payment  Certificate  Program  for  eligi- 
ble families  who  reside  in  units  developed 
under  the  program  but  are  unable  to  afford 
debt  service  and  other  housing  costs  even 
after  the  capital  grant  is  applied. 

The  tribe  would  have  the  discretion  to  es- 
tablish administratively  a  separate  hold- 
back of  certificates  available  for  families 
who  enter  the  program  as  co-mortgagors  or 
prospective  homebuyers  and  later,  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control,  become 
eligible  for  rental  assistance. 

Special  provisions  of  the  Housing  Pay- 
ment Certificate  Program  would  authorize 
assistance  contracts  of  15  years,  instead  of  5 
years.  This  would  coincide  with  a  15-year 
FHA  mortgage.  In  addition,  an  Indian  tribe 
or  IHA  would  be  authorized  to  administer 
units  under  the  program  which  It  also  owns. 
This  Is  necessary  since  It  is  not  usually  pos- 
sible to  find  another  public  housing  agency 
to  administer  the  units  where  the  tribe  or 
IHA  is  the  owner.  Generally  In  the  proposed 
Housing  Payment  Certificate  Program, 
PHA's  (including  IHA's)  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  administer  assistance  contracts  for 
units  which  they  own. 

To  qualify,  families  (and  individuals) 
would  be  required  to  be  very  low-Income 
families,  those  with  incomes  below  50  per- 
cent of  the  median.  Section  205(b)  would 
amend  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  adjust  Income  ceil- 
ings for  very  low-income  families  higher  or 
lower  than  50  percent  of  area  median 
income  where  necessary  because  of  unusual- 
ly high  or  low  family  Incomes.  This  amend- 
ment is  especially  important  for  Indian  res- 
ervations where  there  is  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  families  with  low  Incomes.  Using  the 
50  percent  of  median  income  formula  with- 
out adjustment  could  result  In  many  Indi- 
ans who  are  indisputably  in  need  of  assist- 
ance being  above  the  income  limit. 


The  Indian  communitv  development  block 
grant  program 

Two  basic  changes  from  the  current  pro- 
gram are  proposed.  First,  for  all  CDBG 
grantees,  including  Indian  tribes,  new  hous- 
ing construction  would  be  made  an  eligible 
activity  under  the  program,  as  proposed  in 
section  105  of  the  bUl.  Second,  funding 
available  for  Indians  would  be  increased  by 
$44  million  (from  approximately  $31  mil- 
lion) to  a  total  of  $75  million. 

The  Indian  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  would  provide  Indian 
tribes  with  an  additional  option  for  the  new 
construction  of  housing,  in  addition  to  the 
Indian  Housing  Program  described  above, 
with  the  same  flexibility  otherwise  i^pUca- 
ble  to  the  CDBG  Program.  Tribes  would  be 
able  to  use  community  development  block 
grant  funds  to  provide  various  forms  of  as- 
sistance to  facilitate  the  new  construction  of 
needed  housing.  For  example,  funds  could 
be  used  to  finance  "buy-downs"  of  the  mort- 
gage interest  rates,  to  provide  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  or  to  make  capital  grants. 

Tribes  would  continue  to  be  able  to  use 
these  grants  to  fund  all  of  the  activities  cur- 
rently eligible  under  CDBG  such  as  reha- 
bilitation, economic  development,  water  and 
sewer  systems  and  various  public  improve- 
ment efforts.  In  short,  tribes  would  have  a 
full  range  of  options  In  using  community  de- 
velopment needs.  The  decision  to  finance  or 
otherwise  assist  newly-constructed  housing 
would  be  left  solely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
participating  tribes. 

PATMXNTS  POR  OPERATING  AND  REPLACEItBIIT 
COSTS  OP  PUBLIC  HOUSING  PROJKTrS 

Section  203(a)  would  amend  section  9  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  In- 
corporate a  formula  for  funding  the  operat- 
ing costs  and  replacement  needs  of  public 
housing  projects  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
providing  standard  quality  rental  housing  in 
the  private  market. 

As  currently  in  effect  and  as  proposed  to 
be  amended,  section  9  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  subsidies  for  the  oper- 
ation of  lower  income  housing  projects  for 
the  purposes  of  assuring  the  lower  Income 
character  of  such  projects  and  achieving 
and  maintaining  adequate  operating  serv- 
ices and  reserve  funds.  As  currently  in 
effect,  section  9  provides  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  such  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  standards  for  costs  of 
operation  and  reasonable  projections  of 
Income,  taking  Into  account  the  character 
and  location  of  the  project  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  families  served,  or  the  costs  of 
providing  comp8U«ble  services  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  criteria  or  a  for- 
mula representing  the  operation  of  a  proto- 
type, well-managed  project. 

Since  1975.  the  Department  has  funded 
operating  subsidies  In  accordance  with  a 
Performance  Funding  System  (PFS)  based 
almost  entirely  on  historical  spending  levels 
subject  to  no  external  standards.  In  general, 
the  more  public  housing  agencies  spent  for 
operations,  the  higher  amount  of  future 
subsidy  the  formula  produced.  The  Per- 
formance Funding  System  formula  did  not 
fulfill  the  statutory  expectations  regarding 
standards  based  on  costs  for  providing  com- 
parable services. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  directed  the  Secretary  to  review  the 
operating  subsidy  formula,  including  'alter- 
native methods  for  distributing  operating 
subsidies  which  provide  incentives  for  effi- 
cient management,  full  rent  collection,  and 
improved  maintenance  of  projects."  Pursu- 
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would  occur  in  subsequent  years  until  the 
fair  market  rent  formula  level  is  reached. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the  subsidy 
formula  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  be 
adopted  through  rulemaking  proceedings. 

The  proposal  grants  discretion  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  fund  certain  public  housing 
projects  outside  the  new  formula-based 
system.  These  exceptions  include  section  23 
leased  housing,  public  housing  homeowner- 
ship  opportvuiity  programs,  Indian  housing, 
and  projects  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  Alaska. 

The  proposal  would  also  clarify,  consist- 
ent with  the  original  Congressional  Intent, 
that  amounts  authorized  under  section  9  of 
the  1937  Act  will  only  be  paid  where  the 
public  housing  agency  has  executed  an 
annual  contributions  contract  or  contract 
amendment  which  provides  that  no  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  housing  projects  under 
such  contract  may  occiir  during  and  for  ten 
years  after  the  period  when  assistance  is 
paid  under  section  9. 

Section  203(b)  repeals  section  9(d)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Section 
9(d),  added  by  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1979,  requires 
the  Secretary  to  allocate  excess  operating 
subsidy  funds  to  public  housing  projects 
which  incur  excessive  costs  beyond  their 
control,  which  could  not  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated when  the  initial  subsidy  allocation 
was  made.  Since  the  Performance  Funding 
System  is  a  cost-based  system,  requiring  cost 
projections  to  determine  subsidy  levels,  it 
was  considered  appropriate  to  use  appro- 
priations in  excess  of  the  funding  formula 
for  unanticipated  costs. 

Under  the  proposed  operating  subsidy 
system,  which  is  based  on  existing  housing 
fair  market  rents  (or,  upon  enactment,  pay- 
ment standards)  for  various  locations  and 
unit  sizes,  anticipated  PHA  costs  are  no 
longer  a  factor  in  determining  the  amount 
of  operating  subsidy  received  by  a  PHA.  The 
year-to-year  increase  in  fimding  levels  for 
PHA's  will  be  based  on  increases  in  private 
market  rents.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  to 
adjust  subsidy  levels  for  "unanticipated 
costs." 

SURSET  OM  THE  COJtPREHXNSIVK  IMFROVEMXm' 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Section  203(c)  would  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  entering  into  additional  contracts 
for  assistance  under  the  Comprehensive  Im- 
provement Assistance  Program  (ClAP)  after 
September  30,  1987.  using  authority  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  later  fiscal  years.  After  that  date, 
the  Department  intends  to  execute  con- 
tracts only  for  amounts  previously  reserved 
for  a  PHA. 

This  provision  will  define  a  four-year  tran- 
sition period  of  modernization  activity  to 
permit  PHA's  to  rehabilitate  their  units,  in 
preparation  for  successful  operation  within 
the  new  funding  system  in  which  capital 
costs  are  no  longer  separately  funded  under 
a  categorical  grant  program. 

In  section  203(a)  the  Department  has  pro- 
posed a  new  operating  subsidy  system  for 
public  housing  which,  among  other  fea- 
tures. Includes  a  replacement  allowance  ade- 
quate for  future  capital  improvement  needs, 
after  the  inventory  has  been  brought  up  to 
an  adequate  level  of  housing  quality  and 
energy  efficiency.  In  the  funding  formula, 
all  PHA's  will  receive  either  an  exphcit  re- 
placement allowance  in  addition  to  the  oper- 
ating subsidy  they  would  have  received 
under  the  current  fimdlng  system  (the  Per- 
formance Funding  System)  or  a  Fair  Market 
Rent-based  operating  subsidy  which,  by  pro- 


viding the  level  of  operating  funds  equiva- 
lent to  rents  received  by  owners  of  private 
rental  dwellings  in  the  community.  Implicit- 
ly provides  a  replacement  allowance.  PHA's 
will  begin  receiving  the  replacement  allow- 
ance in  FY  1984  and  will  be  able  to  invest  it 
for  future  capital  costs  or  to  use  it  for  cur- 
rent maintenance  or  capital  needs.  Section 
203  (a)  and  (c)  together  will  permit  PHA's  to 
shift  from  a  categorical  grant  approach,  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  focus  on  obtaining 
resources  on  a  proJect-by-project  basis,  to 
managing  a  pool  of  known  resources  to  re- 
habilitate and  render  cost-effective  their 
total  inventory. 

Because  the  replacement  allowance  is  de- 
signed to  meet  only  future  capital  expenses 
of  units  that  enter  the  new  funding  system, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  CIAP  funds  for  the 
FY  1984-1987  transition  period  to  permit 
PHA's  to  bring  the  units  to  an  adequate 
level  of  housing  quality  and  energy  efficien- 
cy. 

Because  the  replacement  allowance  is 
built  into  the  operating  subsidy  system,  it  is 
appropriate  to  establish  a  "sunset"  on  the 
CIAP  program.  The  "sunset"  wlU  establish 
a  fixed  period  within  which  transition  mod- 
ernization must  be  planned  and  funds  ap- 
propriated. 

SECTION  8  HOUSING  PAYMENT  CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAM 

Section  204  would  amend  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  create 
a  new  component  under  the  Section  8  Exist- 
ing Housing  Assistance  Payments  Program 
intended  to  serve  as  the  cornerstone  of 
HUD'S  future  assistance  to  needy  house- 
holds. 

These  amendments  draw  upon  HUD's  ex- 
perience with  the  Experimental  Housing  Al- 
lowance Program  (EHAP),  and  would  im- 
prove upon  the  present  Section  8  Existing 
"Finder's  Keeper's"  Program  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  Instead  of  providing  maxi- 
mum rent  ceilings  based  upon  published 
Fair  Market  Rents  (FMR's),  a  'payment 
standard"  would  be  used,  based  on  the 
rental  cost  in  a  particular  area  of  modestly 
priced  standard  housing  of  various  sizes  and 
types.  This  standard  would  be  used,  in  com- 
bination with  appropriate  data  about  family 
income  and  composition,  to  determine  the 
Federal  subsidy  amount  to  be  provided. 

A  family  would  be  permitted  to  rent  above 
the  payment  standard  amount,  but  would 
not  receive  additional  subsidy  when  it  did 
so.  At  the  same  time,  a  family  also  would  be 
permitted  to  rent  below  the  payment  stand- 
ard amount  (provided  that  the  selected  unit 
met  prescribed  housing  quality  standards) 
without  reduction  of  the  subsidy  amount 
(subject  to  a  minimum  rent).  The  program 
thus  contains  a  "shopper's  incentive"  which 
serves  both  to  contain  the  inflationary 
impact  on  rents  that  is  experienced  in  the 
current  program  and,  more  importantly,  to 
permit  assisted  families  the  similar  range  of 
choice  between  housing  and  other  needs 
that  they  would  exercise  if  utilizing  only 
their  own  money. 

Payment  standard 

The  absence  of  a  maximum  rent  provision 
would  have  several  beneficial  effects: 

Increased  opportunities  for  families  to  im- 
prove their  housing  and  neighborhoods.  Al- 
though housing  markets  are  complex,  in 
general  the  price  of  rental  housing  can  be 
viewed  as  a  continuum  reflecting  quality 
and  location.  The  present  role  of  FMR's  se- 
verely limits  the  opportunities  families  have 
to  improve  their  housing  and  neighbor- 
hoods.  Without   a   rent   ceiling,   families 
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would  be  able  to  choose  units  in  neighbor- 
hoods with  less  concentration  of  low-income 
residents,  furthering  the  legislative  goal  of 
promotinig  economically  mixed  housing  and 
the  Departmental  goal  of  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  all  people  to  live  where  they 
choose. 

In  the  EHAP.  which  also  did  not  have  a 
rent  ceiling  feature,  over  half  of  the  partici- 
pating families  chose  units  above  the  equiv- 
alent of  FMR  and  paid  the  additional  cost 
themselves.  Families  who  are  willing  to 
forego  other  consumer  items  in  order  to  live 
in  better  unite  or  in  better  neighborhoods 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Greater  equity  among  eligible  families. 
Many  very  low-Income  families  are  now 
living  in  housing  which  costs  more  than  the 
FMR  for  Section  8  Existing  housing.  The 
rent  ceiling  feature  excludes  these  families 
from  participating  in  the  present  Section  8 
Program,  ironically,  because  of  the  high 
value  they  place  on  housing.  (The  section  8 
research  program  has  found  that  a  few  fam- 
ilies do  downgrade  their  housing  In  order  to 
get  within  the  FMR.) 

Easing  pressures  on  FMR's.  In  the  EHAP. 
rents  of  luiite  followed  the  rente  in  the 
market  at  large.  In  the  Section  8  Existing 
Housing  Program,  however,  there  is  a  heavy 
concentration  of  rente  near  the  FMR.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  the  concentration, 
but  a  major  cause  is  the  search  for  unite  In 
the  narrow  band  of  housing  just  under  the 
FMR.  Another  reason  is  the  perception  that 
if  a  unit  is  in  the  program  it  can  be  rented 
at  FMR.  even  if  it  was  previously  rented 
below  It.  In  a  survey  of  Section  8  landlords, 
many  stated  that  they  raised  their  rente  to 
meet  the  FMR.  Without  a  "shopper's  incen- 
tive"—a  provision  that  families  can  keep  the 
savings  if  they  rent  below  the  FMR— there 
is  no  reason  for  the  family  to  object  to  the 
landlord's  decision  to  set  the  rent  right  at 
the  FBidR.  All  of  these  factors  have  the 
effect  of  pushing  rente  in  the  program  up  to 
FMR. 

Because  rente  are  pushed  up  to  FMR.  or 
even  above  FMR's  to  the  maximum  excep- 
tion rent,  and  because  the  effect  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  to  exclude  unite  above  this  limit  from 
the  program,  the  present  system  creates 
constant  pressures  for  raising  FMR's,  or  for 
authorizations  to  use  exception  rente. 

Comparisons  of  rent  changes  for  EHAP 
and  Section  8  Existing  Housing  Program  re- 
cipient families  that  do  not  move  demon- 
strate the  difference  a  ceiling  makes.  These 
families  in  Section  8  experienced  an  in- 
crease of  8  percent  in  rent.  In  EHAP,  with- 
out the  ceiling,  similar  families'  rente  in- 
creased on  average  less  than  2  percent. 

Subsidy  formula 
Under  the  new  program,  the  typical 
monthly  assistance  payment  available  for  a 
family  would  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
area's  payment  standard  exceeds  30  percent 
of  the  family's  monthly  adjusted  income. 
This  amount  would  vary  only  in  the  case  of 
two  "minimum  rent"  provisions.  First,  in  no 
case  may  the  assistance  payment  be  more 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  rent 
for  the  dwelling  unit  (including  amounte  al- 
lowed for  separately  metered  utilities)  ex- 
ceeds 10  percent  of  the  family's  income. 
Second,  the  assistance  payment  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  lower  of 
the  actual  rent  for  the  dwelling  imit  or  the 
payment  standard  exceeds  the  shelter  com- 
ponent of  a  family's  welfare  grant.  In  those 
States  where  the  shelter  component  is  ad- 
Justed  in  accordance  with  actual  housing 
coste. 


For  an  example  of  the  typical  payment 
calculation,  assume  a  payment  standard  of 
$300  and  a  family  with  an  adjusted  monthly 
income  of  $400.  Deducting  $120  (SO  percent 
of  adjusted  Income)  from  the  payment 
standard  would  provide  the  family  with  a 
m^TttniiTn  subsidy  Of  $180  a  month  ($300- 
$120=$180).  This  $180  would  be  the  actual 
subsidy  payment,  unless  one  of  the  "mini- 
mum rent"  provisions  produced  a  lower 
figtire. 

The  following  section  of  the  bill  pertain- 
ing to  tenant  rente  and  contributions  estab- 
lishes the  method  by  which  this  subsidy  f  or- 
muU  and  other  factors  will  be  implemented. 
PHA  administration 
The  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  public  housing  agencies  which  currently 
administer  the  Section  8  EMsting  Housing 
Program.  These  agencies  Include  local  hous- 
ing authorities  which  also  own  public  hous- 
ing unite,  as  well  as  SUte  and  regional  agen- 
cies, Indian  housing  authorities,  and  a 
number  of  other  local  public  entities. 
Tenant  elioibility 
Under  the  new  program,  initial  eligibility 
would  be  limited  to  households  with  in- 
comes at  or  below  50  percent  of  area  median 
family  income.  This  requirement  is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  targeting  of  assistance  to  fami- 
lies with  the  most  urgent  need  for  housing 
assistance.  However,  an  Important  exception 
is  provided  for  families  previously  assisted 
under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  as  well 
as  families  with  incomes  between  50  and  80 
percent  of  area  median  who  enter  this  pro- 
gram from  a  program  under  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  National  Housing  Act.  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  where  appropriate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  Such  families 
would  Include,  among  others,  those  dis- 
placed from  public  housing  projecte  subject 
to  demolition  and  from  subsidized  insured 
projecte  acquired  by  the  Secretary  and  sul)- 
sequently  sold,  as  well  as  households  con- 
verted from  the  Section  8  Existing  Finder's 
Keeper's  Program  to  the  Housing  Payment 
Certificate  Porgram.  Without  certificate  as- 
sistance, these  households  would  be  forced 
to  move  or  pay  higher  rente  l>ecause  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Department  or  by  owners 
of  rental  housing  luider  the  terms  of  Feder- 
al contracte,  so  it  is  appropriate  that  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  be  extended  to  them. 
However,  for  some  such  families,  alternative 
assistance  may  be  provided;  for  example,  a 
tenant  of  a  public  housing  project  subject  to 
demolition  may  move  to  another  public 
housing  project. 

Families  would  continue  to  receive  certifi- 
cate assistance  until  such  time  as  income  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  the  subsidy  was 
zero  (i.e;,  until  30  percent  of  their  Income  or 
a  minimum  rent  was  as  great  as  the  pay- 
ment standard),  or  until  the  end  of  the 
annual  contributions  contract  term,  which- 
ever came  first. 

DiDellina  units 
Families  qualifiying  for  assistance  under 
the  program  will  be  able  to  select  housing 
from  among  the  existing  private  rental 
stock.  In  some  circumstances,  the  family's 
initial  receipt  of  a  certificate  may  be  based 
upon  current  occupancy  of  a  particular 
housing  unit.  For  example,  in  the  Rental 
Rehabilitation  Program,  eligible  families  re- 
siding in  unite  being  upgraded  or  rehabili- 
tated with  Federal  assistance  will  receive 
certificates.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
family  may  continue  to  occupy  the  same 


unit,  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  certificate 
and  ite  subsidy.  However,  such  a  family 
would  not  be  required  to  continue  to  occupy 
that  unit  as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  ite 
certificate.  The  certificate  could  be  used  in 
coimection  with  that  unit,  or  for  any  other 
standard  unit  the  family  chooses. 

The  unit  selected  by  the  family  would  be 
subject  to  an  initial  inspection  to  assure 
that  it  met  housing  quality  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  before  any  subsidy 
assistance  could  be  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram. Subsequent  inspections  would  be 
made  at  least  aimuaDy  to  assure  that  the 
unit  continues  to  meet  such  standards;  oth- 
erwise the  subsidy  would  be  discontinued 
unless  the  family  moved  or  the  necessary  re- 
pairs were  made. 

Conveniont 

Assistance  under  the  current  Secticm  8  Ex- 
isting Housing  Finder's  Keeper's  Program 
would  be  converted  to  the  Housing  Payment 
Certificate  Program  in  the  following  ways. 
First,  conversion  of  assistance  would  take 
place  when  assisted  tenante  leave  the  cur- 
rent program  and  new  families  enter. 
Second,  tenante  that  remain  in  the  program 
would  be  converted  to  housing  payment  cer- 
tificates upon  the  expiration  of  the  applica- 
ble annual  contributions  contract  (ACX;).  It 
is  anticipated  that  aU  new  ACCs  providing 
Section  8  Existing  Housing  subsidies  begin- 
ning in  Fiscal  Year  1984  will  be  under  the 
Housing  Payment  Certificate  Program, 
except  for  Existing  Housing  subsidies  in 
connection  with  section  23  and  "project- 
based"  Rent  Supplement  and  Section  236 
Rental  Assistance  Payment  (RAP)  conver- 
sions and  with  the  Indian  Housing  Program 
under  the  bill. 

Specific  Amendment* 

Section  8(c)  is  proposed  to  be  amended  to 
retain  most  of  the  features  of  the  current 
Section  8  Program  authority  Intact,  but  as- 
pecte  of  that  authority  formerly  contained 
In  section  8(d)  have  been  merged  into  sub- 
section (c)  as  well.  Thus,  subsection  (c) 
would  describe  program  elemente  which  per- 
tain to  assistance  contracte  based  upon  a 
maximum  monthly  rent,  while  subsection 
(d),  completely  revised,  would  describe  the 
Housing  Payment  Certificate  Program. 

Proposed  section  8(cK8)  (which  has  the 
same  designation  under  current  law)  has 
been  amended  to  clarify  that  the  require- 
mente  of  that  paragraph  apply  only  to 
newly  constructed  or  substantially  rehabili- 
tated section  8  unite.  This  was  in  fact  the 
original  Intent  of  the  provision,  as  made 
clear  by  the  Conference  Report  on  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendmente  of  1981. 

Proposed  sections  8(c)(9)  and  (10)  set 
forth  the  program  requiremente  applicable 
to  Section  8  Existing  assistance  contracte 
which  were  formerly  contained  in  section 
8(d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  with  the  following  two  changes:  (1)  in 
proposed  section  8(c)(10KA),  the  phrase 
"used  by  the  owner"  has  been  deleted  in  ref- 
erence to  tenant  selection  criteria  since 
under  the  Section  8  Existing  Housing  Find- 
er's Keeper's  Program,  the  public  housing 
agency  applies  the  preferences  in  determin- 
ing which  tenante  will  be  accepted  Into  the 
program,  and  (2)  In  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  tenant  rent  burden  as  a  factor 
in  determining  the  most  urgent  need  for 
housing  assistance,  proposed  section 
8(c)(10)(A)  would  also  require  that  tenante 
who  are  paying  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  income  for  rent  be  given  preference 
for  selection  for  such  assistance.  Although 
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_^ —..-X.  because  they  have  sacri- 
ficed other  gc  i>ds  and  services  to  pay  an  ex- 


proportion  of  their  income  to 
housing. 


Proposed  stction  8(cKll)  sets  forth  cur- 
rent authorit!  for  PHA's,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secre%u7.  to  administer  assistance 
contracts  for:  units  they  also  manage  on 
behalf  of  owners. 

Propoaed  nsw  subsection  (dKl)  requires 
the  Secretan  to  esUbUsh  payment  stand- 
ards (based  ca  dwelling  size  and  type)  for 
different  ma-ket  areas,  and  states  that 
these  irtar"**'  Is  shall  be  used  to  determine 
the  maximuii  monthly  assistance  which 
may  be  paldTor  any  famUy.  The  payment 
standards  wit  be  esUblished  periodically, 
but  not  less  than  aimually.  Payment  stand- 
ard levels  wll  be  designed  so  as  to  assist 
families  in  s«  curing  decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary housing,  wliile  providing  assistance  to 
the  greatest  p  ossible  number  of  families. 

Payment  sti  ndards  (and  fair  market  rents 
in  section  Wc:  as  proposed  to  be  revised)  are 
required  to  b<  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Howevei ,  the  proposal  would  not  make 
the  determini  tion  of  these  amounts  a  "rule- 
making." WWe  the  Department  may  well 
find  it  necessary  to  consult  with  the  public 
concerning  tl  e  appropriate  level  of  PMR's 
and  payment  standards,  these  are  essential- 
ly fact-based  determinations  which  should 
be  adjustable  as  appropriate,  to  meet  eco- 
nomic exigeni  ies,  rather  than  being  subject 
to  the  delays  occasioned  by  publication  for 
comment. 

Proposed  r<  vised  section  9(d)(2)  sets  out 
the  basic  fornula  for  determining  the  as- 
sistance to  bi  made  available  for  a  family 
renting  a  uni ;  under  the  Housing  Payment 
Certificate  Pogram.  The  formula  provides 
that  the  mor  thly  assistance  payment  shall 
be  the  amouiit  by  which  the  local  payment 
standard  exceeds  30  percent  of  the  family's 
monthly  adj  isted  Income.  However,  this 
formula  is  su  bject  to  two  "minimum  rent" 
provisions  wlich  assure  that  a  significant 
contribution  I  oward  the  cost  of  the  dwelling 
is  made  by  thfe  assisted  family.  First,  the  as- 
sistance payment  amount  may  not  exceed 
the  amoiuit  ^s  which  the  actual  rental  cost 
(rent  to  the  dwner  plus  allowances  for  utOi- 
ties  paid  dire  :tly  by  the  tenant,  if  any)  ex- 
ceeds 10  pero  nt  of  family  income. 

Second,  if  i  he  family  is  receiving  welfare 
assistance,  ar  1  a  part  of  its  assistance  is  des- 
ignated for  t  le  family's  housing  costs  and 
adjusted  accc  rding  to  the  actual  rent  ("wel- 
fare rent"),  he  monthly  assistance  under 
this  program  may  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  lo  ver  of  the  actual  rent  for  the 
dwelling  unit  or  the  payment  standard  ex- 
ceeds the  far  lily's  welfare  rent.  This  provi- 
sion encounges  such  welfare  tenants  to 
choose  units  within  the  payment  standard 
(since  no  aaiistance  will  l>e  given  toward 
rental  costs  i  bove  that  level)  and  limits  cer- 
tificate assist  ince  to  the  actual  rental  costs 
paid  by  the  tenant  above  and  beyond  the 
welfare  rent  This  special  treatment  will 
affect  only  w  elfare  tenants  in  the  nine  "as- 
paid"  States  which  designate  a  portion  of 
welfare  assistance  for  housing  and  adjust 
the  amount  i  ocordlng  to  actual  rental  costs, 
and  is  necesa  iry  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  two  prog  ams. 

Adjustmen  s  in  the  amount  of  tenant  as- 
sistance pajmenta  will  be  made  on  an 
annual  basis  according  to  changes  in  the 
family's  inome  and  other  circumstances. 
The  PHA's  also  wiU  have  discretion  to 
adjust  the  ai  liatance  payments  according  to 


changes  in  the  payment  standard.  Because 
no  additional  funds  wiU  be  provided  to  make 
adjustments  Incr^Alng  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance payments,  PHA's  may  choose  to  re- 
strict the  total  number  of  households  served 
over  the  life  of  the  program  In  order  to 
retain  available  amounts  sufficient  to  cover 
such  adjustments.  However,  it  is  expected 
that  PHA's  will  be  able  to  cover  such  adjust- 
ments by  delaying  for  a  time  the  reissiiance 
of  certificates  which  become  available 
through  normal  tenant  turnover. 

Propped  revised  section  8(d)(3)  provides 
that  only  families  determined  to  be  very 
low-income  (I.e.,  at  or  below  50  percent  of 
area  median)  may  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  Housing  Payment  Certificate  Pro- 
gram, unless  the  family  previously  received 
assistance  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  or  is  a  lower-income  family  that 
previously  participated  in  programs  under 
section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959,  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  where  appro- 
priate, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Preference  is  required  to  be  given  to  fami- 
lies which,  at  the  time  they  are  seeking  as- 
sistance, occupy  substandard  housing,  are 
involuntarily  displaced,  or  are  paying  more 
than  50  percent  of  income  for  rent.  The 
first  two  of  these  preference  criteria  are  al- 
ready included  for  housing  assisted  under 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  The 
50  percent  of  income  for  rent  preference  cri- 
terion is  proposed  for  addition  as  a  new  stat- 
utory preference,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  rent  burden  is  a  factor  to  be  considered 
In  determining  those  most  in  need  of  hous- 
ing assistance. 

However,  proposed  subsection  (d)(4) 
would  authorise  the  Secretary  to  override 
these  three  normally  applicable  preference 
criteria  for  special  purposes.  Thus,  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  Housing  Payment  Certifi- 
cate Program  could  use  certificates  for  (1) 
families  who  previously  were  assisted  under 
the  Public  Housing  or  present  Section  8 
Programs  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937;  (2)  families  who  previously  par- 
ticipated In  programs  under  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  National  Housing  Act,  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  section  312  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  where  appropriate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  (3)  families  residing 
in  units  to  be  rehablliUted  under  the  pro- 
posed Rental  Rehabilitation  Program;  and 
(4)  families  whose  certificates  are  funded 
under  the  Indian  Housing  Program  under 
section  202  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (d)(5)  provides  for  "vacancy 
payments"  in  the  program.  Payments  for 
vacant  units  would  be  limited  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  month  during  which  the  tenant 
leaves  the  imit. 

Under  subsection  (d)(6).  Housing  Assist- 
ance Payments  Contracts  under  the  Hous- 
ing Payment  Certificate  Program  would  be 
limited  to  a  term  of  five  years  or  less. 

Under  subsection  (d)(7),  PHA's  would  be 
required  to  inspect  a  unit  selected  for  occu- 
pancy by  a  family  holding  a  certificate,  to 
determine  that  the  unit  met  housing  quality 
standards  set  by  HUD  before  any  assistance 
payment  could  be  made.  Thereafter,  the 
contract  would  require  annual  or  more  fre- 
quent housing  quality  standard  inspections 
by  the  PHA  during  the  contract  term.  If  a 
dwelling  unit  failed  inspection,  no  assistance 
payment  could  be  made  uiUess  the  failure 
was  promptly  corrected  and  the  PHA  veri- 
fied the  correction. 


Under  subsection  (dX8),  where  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  annual  commit- 
ment under  an  ACC  exceeds  the  annual 
amount  required  for  assistance  payments, 
the  Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to 
reserve  the  excess  amount  for  assistance 
payments  in  following  years. 

Proposed  subsection  (d)(9)  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  provide  certificates  in 
connection  with  dwelling  units  assisted 
under  the  Indian  Housing  Program  under 
section  202  of  the  bill,  with  two  variations. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  an 
Indian  tribe  or  housing  authority  could  ad- 
minister assistance  contracts  for  units  it 
owns.  Instead  of  a  five  year  maximum  con- 
tract term,  a  fifteen  year  contract  could  be 
used.  These  two  variations  are  necessary  to 
facilitate  use  of  the  program  in  connection 
with  the  Indian  Housing  Program  described 
in  section  202. 

Section  204(d)  revises  section  8(j)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  which 
authorizes  special  terms  and  conditions  for 
section  8  assistance  to  families  renting  man- 
ufactured home  spaces  or  manufactured 
homes  and  spaces  to  accommodate  a  certifi- 
cate program  for  such  units. 

Section  204(e)  requires  that  tenants  be 
given  preference  for  assistance  under  the 
Public  Housing  Program,  the  Section  8  New 
Construction  and  Substantial  Rehabilita- 
tion Programs,  and  the  Rent  Supplement 
Program  if.  at  the  time  they  are  applying 
for  assistance,  they  are  paying  more  than  50 
percent  of  income  in  rent.  Pursuant  to  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1979,  applicants  for  units  in 
these  programs  must  receive  preference  for 
such  assistance  if  they  occupy  substandard 
housing  or  are  involuntarily  displaced.  Sec- 
tion 204(e)  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
the  1979  preference  critieria  which  is  to  give 
special  consideration  to  those  who  have  the 
most  urgent  housing  needs.  This  provision 
will  also  make  these  preference  criteria  for 
the  Public  Housing  Program,  the  Section  8 
New  Construction  and  Substantial  Rehabili- 
tation Programs,  and  the  Rent  Supplement 
Program  consistent  with  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  the  Section  8  Existing  Program  and 
the  Housing  Payment  Certificate  Program, 
as  described  above. 

AMZNDKEirTS  AmCTING  TENANT  RENTS  OR 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Section  205  proposes  certain  changes  af- 
fecting tenant  rents  or  contributions  and 
the  gradual  implementation  provisions  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  including  changes  occasioned  by  the 
proposed  Housing  Payment  Certificate  Pro- 
gram amendments  contained  in  this  bill. 

Annual  review  of  family  income 
Subsection  (a)(1)  would  move  the  require- 
ment for  annual  review  of  family  income  to 
section  3(a)  of  the  1937  Act,  to  make  the 
same  annual  recertlflcation  requirement  ap- 
plicable to  all  units  assisted  under  the  Act. 
including  the  new  Section  8  Housing  Pay- 
ment Certificate  Program. 

Exemption*  from  the  section  3<a)  rent 
formula 

Subsection  (aK2)  would  revise  section  3(a) 
of  the  1937  Act  to  provide  exemptions  from 
the  rent  payment  formula  set  forth  in  that 
section  for  families  participating  In  the  Sec- 
tion 8  Housing  Payment  Certificate  Pro- 
gram or  in  the  public  housing  homeowner- 
ship  programs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Housing  Payment  Cer- 
tificate Program,  a  similar,  but  not  identi- 
cal,   formula    for    determining    assistance 
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levels  is  set  out  separately  In  a  proposed  re- 
vised section  8(dK2)  of  the  1937  Act.  Certifi- 
cate holders  under  the  program  wUl  pay 
"rent"  at  levels  higher  or  lower  than  those 
provided  for  In  section  3(a),  depending  upon 
the  price  of  housing  selected  by  those  fami- 
lies and  the  amount  of  subsidy  produced  by 
application  of  the  payment  standard  formu- 
la. 

For  the  public  housing  homeownership 
programs,  the  revisions  to  section  3'a)  give 
the  Secretary  the  discretion  to  permit  fami- 
lies participating  in  public  housing  home- 
ownership  programs  to  pay  a  greater  por- 
tion of  their  income  for  rent  than  is  cur- 
rently allowed  under  that  section. 

The  Department's  two  main  public  hous- 
ing homeownership  programs  are  the 
Mutual  Help  Homeownership  Opportunities 
Program  and  the  Homeownership  Opportu- 
nities Program  for  Low-Income  Families 
(Turnkey  III).  The  former  program,  limited 
to  Indian  Housing  Authorities,  is  already 
exempt  from  the  limitations  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 3(a)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  The  Turnkey  III 
Program  is  operated  by  public  housing  agen- 
cies (PHAs)  and  Indian  Housing  Authori- 
ties. There  are  also  a  few  PHA  demonstra- 
tions Involving  lease-purchase  or  other 
homeownership  arrangements. 

The  primary  objective  of  these  homeown- 
ership programs— to  provide  eligible  lower- 
income  families  with  an  opportunity  to  buy 
a  home— is  facilitated  through  a  variety  of 
means.  Initially,  participation  is  limited  to 
those  families  which  evidence  a  genuine  po- 
tential for  assuming  the  full  obligations  of 
homeownership.  Upon  admission  to  the 
Turnkey  III  program,  the  prospective  home- 
buyer  must  execute  an  agreement  with  the 
PHA.  The  agreement  gives  the  homebuyer 
an  option  to  buy  the  home  and  sets  forth 
conditions  which  must  be  met  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  homeownership  status.  Currently, 
when  the  required  monthly  payments  under 
the  agreement  would  exceed  the  amount 
permitted  by  section  3(a),  the  prospective 
homebuyer  is  subject  to  removal  from  the 
homeownership  program  and  loss  of  home- 
buyer  status,  thus  reverting  to  PHA  regular 
renter  status. 

The  exemption  would  permit  homebuyers 
whose  required  payments  would  exceed  the 
section  3(a)  limit  to  choose  whether  to  pay 
the  full  amount  and  remain  in  the  home- 
ownership  program.  Those  who  prefer  not 
to  make  the  larger  payment  would  be  able 
to  leave  the  homeownership  program  and 
transfer  to  PHA  regular  renter  status. 

Exemption  from  section  3(a)  would  serve 
to  preserve  homeownership  opportunities 
for  those  lower-Income  families  who  would 
prefer  to  make  monthly  payments  which 
exceed  the  section  3(a)  rent  cap  in  order  to 
protect  their  equity  and  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  potential  homeowner- 
ship. Moreover,  it  would  be  consistent  with 
the  Housing  Payment  Certificate  Program 
contained  in  this  bill,  under  which  certifi- 
cate holders  could  choose  to  pay  more  than 
the  section  3(a)  amount  for  rent. 

Variations  in  tenant  income  ceilings 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  3(b) 
of  the  1937  Act  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
establish  income  ceilings  higher  or  lower 
than  50  percent  of  median  on  the  basis  of 
the  Secretary's  findings  that  such  variations 
are  necessary  because  of  unusually  high  or 
low  family  incomes.  The  SecreUry  already 
has  this  adjustment  authority  for  establish- 
ing income  ceUlngs  higher  or  lower  than  80 
percent  of  median,  and  comparable  author- 


ity at  50  percent  of  median  is  appropriate, 
especially  in  light  of  the  shift  in  emphasis 
toward  assistance  for  very  low-income  fami- 
lies in  all  programs  and  the  fact  that  the 
Housing  Payment  Certificate  Program  pro- 
posed in  section  204  would  restrict  assist- 
ance for  new  housholds  to  those  with  very 
low  incomes. 

Implementation  of  tenant  rent  increases 

Section  322(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  gives  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
phase-in  of  the  rent  increases  (from  25  to  30 
percent  of  adjusted  Income)  for  tenants  re- 
ceiving assistance  when  that  Act  became  ef- 
fective. Rent  Increases  resulting  from  this 
phase-in,  other  changes  in  the  1981  Act  and 
changes  in  Federal  laws  dealing  with  what 
benefits  must  or  may  be  counted  as  Income 
for  housing  assistance  purposes  are  limited 
by  section  322(i)  to  10  percent  a  year. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  amend 
section  322(1)  In  several  ways.  In  section 
322(i)(l)(A),  it  would  do  the  following:  First, 
it  would  raise  the  limit  on  rent  Increases 
from  10  percent  a  year  to  20  percent  In 
order  to  permit  a  more  rapid  phase-In  of  the 
changes  enacted  in  the  1981  legislation. 
Second,  it  clearly  specifies  the  tenante  pro- 
tected by  this  section  as  those  occupying 
housing  assisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  and  the  Rent  Supple- 
ment Program  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  regulations  implementing  the  1981 
amendments.  Third,  the  proposed  20  per- 
cent cap  on  rent  Increases  for  these  tenants 
would  be  extended  to  include  changes  made 
with  respect  to  homeownership  opportimi- 
ties  programs,  as  described  above,  for  ten- 
ants In  occupancy  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  regulations  Implementing  those 
amendments. 

Proposed  section  322(i)(l)(B)  would  make 
the  20  per  centum  limitation  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  also  cover  increases  in  rent  or 
contribution,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary, 
for  tenants  converted  to  the  new  Housing 
Payment  Certificate  Program  from  the  Sec- 
tion 8  Existing  Finders  Keeper's  Program 
(where  the  tenant  selects  the  unit)  so  long 
as  assistance  under  the  new  program  is  for 
occupancy  of  the  same  unit,  and  would 
assure  continued  protection  from  such  in- 
creases that  result  from  the  phase-in  of 
1981  amendments  for  all  previously  assisted 
families  that  convert  to  the  Housing  Pay- 
ment Certificate  Program  from  other  pro- 
grams under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  section  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  or  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

This  provision  is  needed  to  protect  fami- 
lies from  any  large  percentage  increases  In 
rent  or  contribution  that  might  occur  from 
the  combined  effects  of  the  1981  Act  amend- 
menU,  the  change  to  the  different  rent  for- 
mula and  the  conversion  from  the  fair 
market  rent  (FMR)  system  to  the  payment 
standard  system.  Changing  to  the  payment 
standard  system  could  affect  previously  as- 
sisted tenants  even  though  fair  market 
rents  and  the  planned  payment  standards 
are  expected  to  be  the  same  amounts.  This 
Is  true  because  tenants  already  under  the 
fair  market  rent  system  have  been  eligible 
for  exception  rents  and  aimual  contract 
rent  adjustments  which  are  not  subject  to 
FMR  limits.  UniU  occupied  by  such  tenants 
may  have  current  rents  much  higher  than 
the  payment  standard. 

The  revised  sections  322(i)(l)(A)  and  (B) 
would  protect  tenants  against  burdensome 
increases  In  the  amount  of  their  rent  or  con- 


tribution, while  assuring  that  statutory  rent 
formulas  are  Implemented  on  a  timely  and 
equiuble  basis.  In  particular,  the  propoaed 
20  percent  cap  would  facilitate  the  correc- 
tion of  certain  disparate  rent  levels  among 
public  housing  tenants  caused,  in  large  part, 
by  pre-1981  rent  ceilings  established  by 
public  housing  agencies  under  the  public 
housing  program.  A  1979  survey  of  public 
housing  households  determined  that  fami- 
lies with  annual  Incomes  above  50  percent 
of  area  median  Income  were  paying,  on  aver- 
age, less  than  18  percent  of  net  adjusted 
income  to  rent— in  contrast  to  22.6  percent 
of  adjusted  income  paid,  on  average,  by  all 
other  public  housing  families.  This  Inequity 
can  only  be  corrected  during  the  five-year 
phase-In  period  If  the  rent  cap  is  increased 
from  10  to  20  percent.  Otherwise,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  many  higher  Income  public 
housing  tenants  would  still  be  paying  less 
than  30  percent  of  net  Income  as  rent.  The 
20  percent  cap  would  make  this  virtually  im- 
possible. 

The  uniform  application  of  this  20  percent 
cap  to  HUD-assisted  programs  would  simpli- 
fy HUD  and  PHA  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams, would  ease  implementation  of  the 
new  program,  and  would  eliminate  possible 
hardships  on  tenants  who  convert  from  the 
Section  8  Existing  Finder's  Keeper's  Pro- 
gram. Uniform  application  of  the  cap  would 
also  assure  equitable  treatment  for  all  fami- 
lies currently  receiving  assistance,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  remain  In  their  present 
program  or  transfer  to  the  new  program. 

Proposed  section  322(1K1KC)  would  pro- 
vide that  all  tenants  who  were  not  occupy- 
ing assisted  housing  on  or  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  regiilations  Implementing  the 
rent  increases  caused  by  the  1981  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  or  the  homeown- 
ership opportunities  program  amendment 
under  the  bill,  or  who  were  not  transferring 
to  the  Housing  Payment  Certificate  Pro- 
gram from  the  Section  8  Finder's  Keeper's 
Program,  would  be  subject  to  Immediate 
rent  or  contribution  determinations  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law,  with  no 
"phase-in."  However,  any  tenant  who  was 
occupying  assisted  housing  at  the  time  of  a 
future  change  in  Federal  law  redefining 
which  governmental  benefits  must  or  may 
be  considered  as  Income  would  have  the 
effect  of  such  a  change  In  law  limited  by  a 
20  percent  cap. 

Proposed  section  322(i)(l)(D)  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  provide  for  delayed 
applicability  or  staged  ImplemenUtion  of 
the  procedures  for  determining  a  family's 
rent  or  contribution  under  the  1981  and 
1983  amendments  to  the  extent  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  immediate  application 
of  such  procedures  would  be  impracticable, 
would  violate  the  terms  of  existiiig  leases,  or 
would  result  In  extraordinary  hardship  for 
any  class  of  tenants. 

Proposed  section  322(I)(1)(E)  would 
update  the  current  provision  that  the  grad- 
ual implementation  provisions  of  section 
322(1)  shall  remain  In  effect  and  may  not  be 
changed  or  superseded  except  by  another 
provision  of  law  specifically  amending  that 
subsection. 

Proposed  section  322(1X1  HP)  would  pro- 
vide that  the  20  percent  cap  on  rent  In- 
creases would  not  apply  to  families  whose 
rent  paymenU  are  based  on  the  welfare  rent 
amount  In  those  cases  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  tenant  will  not  bear  the 
burden  of  the  Increase.  Since  welfare  rents 
represent  a  designated  portion  of  the  wel- 
fare grant  that  is  adjusted  In  accordance 
with  the  recipient's  actual  housing  costs,  an 
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RKVisED  ifeymmow  or  disabilitt 
Section  20fl  \  'ould  amend  the  definition  of 
disability"  coitained  in  section  3(bK3)  of 

the  U.S.  Housi  ig  Act  of  1937  and  the  def  inl- 
devel  opmentally  disabled  individ- 
in  section  202(d)(4)  of  the 
1959  to  conform  to  the  defi- 


_i  «f )  would  transfer  the  require- 
conl  ained  in  the  last  sentence  of 
I)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Act  of  1981  to  paragraph  (G) 
applicability  of  the  require- 
that  the  procedures  for  de- 
it  rents  or  contributions,  as 
Secretary,  contained  in  sec- 
„  as  section  20S(a)  of  the 
qommunity  Development  Act 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
rent  or  contribution  below 
I^d  by  a  tenant  occupying 
a  under  the  United  States 
1937,  section  236  of  the  Na- 
Act  or  section  101  of  the 
Drban  Development  Act  of 
effective  date  of  regulations 
the   1981   and   1983   amend- 


nltion  of  "deve  lopmental  disability"  statuto- 


to  HHS  programs  under  the 
Disabilities  Assistance  and 
BUI  ofRights  ,  let  (P.Ii.  95-602).  The  current 
definitions  api  llcable  to  developmental  dis- 
ability contain  sd  in  the  two  sections  which 
would  be  amej  ded  refer  to  a  statute  which 

s.  Section  3(b)(3)  of  the  VS. 

„.„ 4  1937  and  section  202(dK4)  of 

the  Housing  Act  of  1959  provide  that  indi- 
viduals who  a^  disabled,  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  ttte  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  F  icilities  Construction  Amend- 

(P.L.  91-517),  are  considered 

may  be  eligible  for  housing 

those  programs.   Section 

.„.  „.   .         Act  amended  definitions 

contained  in  'Jitle  IV  of  the  Mental  Retar- 
dation Pacilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
(PX.  88-164).  rntle  IV  of  the  1963  Act.  as 
amended  in  19^0.  was  repealed  in  1975  (P.L. 
94-103).  TherAore,  the  definition  in  section 
102  of  the  IS  70  Act.  upon  which  sections 
3(bK3)  and  20  t(dK4)  rely,  may  no  longer  be 
legally  valid. 

Adopting  thfs  definition  would  not  signifi- 
cantly change  |the  current  coverage  of  these 
programs.  Th*  new  definition  is  somewhat 
more  expanslT  e  in  that  it  includes  some  ad- 
ditional disabi  lities  for  which  coverage  was 
previously  un  :lear,  and  the  age  of  onset 
shifts  from  b4  fore  age  18  to  before  age  22. 
Neither  of  th^se  changes,  however,  signifi- 
cantly increaies  the  eligibility  pool  since 
most  of  these  ndividuals  would  also  be  eligi- 
ble as  "handle  ipped"  persons  under  the  two 
statutes. 

There  are  a  least  three  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  thf  proposed  change.  First,  the 
proposed  chi  nge  would  help  clarify  the 
legal  validity  of  the  definition  of  "develop- 
mental disablity."  Second,  updating  the 
definition  to  t  tie  one  currently  used  by  HHS 
promotes  coisistency  between  HUD  and 
HHS  when  housing  and  disability  benefits 
are  coordlnat  d  at  the  State  and  local  level. 


Third,  changing  from  the  superseded  defini- 
tion to  the  one  now  applicable  to  HHS  as- 
sures that  the  IDepartment  can  use  the  cur- 
rently accepted  statutory  definition  of  de- 
velopmental disability. 

rOBUC  ROnSIHG  aodicy  rxcuvership 

AMDroUXNT  TO  O.S.  HODSIHG  ACT  OF  1937 

Section  207  would  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  apply  to  a  Federal  or  State 
court  for  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  a 
public  housing  agency  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  the  agency  is  in  substantial 
default  of  the  covenants  and  conditions  to 
which  it  is  subject.  If  the  court  determines 
that  such  a  substantial  default  has  oc- 
curred, a  receiver  is  to  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  collateral  questions  sometimes 
considered  under  common  law  standards 
such  as  availability  of  alternative  remedies. 
The  amendment  also  permits  the  Secretary 
to  seelt  appropriate  temporary  or  prelimi- 
nary relief  pending  the  court's  determina- 
tion on  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  In- 
junctive relief,  such  as  freezing  the  assets  of 
the  agency  or  mandating  remedial  actions, 
may  be  appropriate  where  it  appears  that 
project  assets  are  being  misused  or  that 
health  and  safety  violations  are  present. 
The  receivership  would  terminate  upon  pe- 
tition by  the  Secretary  or  when  the  court 
otherwise  determines  that  all  defaults  have 
been  cured  and  that  the  public  housing 
projects  of  the  agency  will  thereafter  be  op- 
erated by  it  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Act. 

Under  current  law,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, upon  the  occurrence  of  a  substan- 
tial default,  to  require  either  conveyance  of 
title  or  delivery  of  possession  of  a  project  to 
the  Secretary.  This  remedy,  because  it  oper- 
ates only  at  the  project  level.  Is  inadequate 
to  address  deficiencies  that  may  exist  at  the 
administrative  or  policy  level  within  the 
public  housing  agency.  The  amendment  rec- 
ognizes, however,  that  public  housing  agen- 
cies are  created  under  State  law  and  their 
governing  bodies  appointed  by  State  or  local 
officials.  Accordingly,  direct  usurpation  by 
the  Department  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  a  State-created  entity  would  be  inap- 
propriate. Receivership  provides  for  an  inde- 
pendent, court-supervised  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  agency,  obtainable  only 
upon  the  Department's  demonstration 
before  an  independent  tribunal  of  the  sub- 
stantiality of  the  default  requiring  such 
intervention. 

DEMOLITIOn  ART  DISPOSITIOK  OF  PTJBUC 
HOUSING 

Section  208  would  amend  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  by  adding  a  new 
section  17  to  provide  independent  authority 
to  approve  and  fund  applications  from 
public  housing  agencies  (PHA's)  for  the 
demolition  or  disposition  of  public  housing 
projects  or  portions  of  public  housing 
projects.  This  Is  a  relntroduction  of  a  simi- 
lar amendment  affecting  demolition  that 
was  proposed  last  year,  modified  to  cover 
disposition  applications  (as  well  as  those  for 
demolition)  and  to  reflect  the  concerns  of 
Congress  that  affected  tenanU  and  local 
governments  be  consulted  before  approval 
of  an  application. 

The  1937  Act  currently  contains  two  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  demolition  or  dispo- 
sition of  public  housing  projects— the  sec- 
tion 14  Comprehensive  Improvement  Assist- 
ance Program  (CIAP)  and  section  6(f).  Sec- 
tion 14(f)  of  CIAP  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  approve  and  fund  applications  for  public 
housing  demolition.  It  does  not,  however. 


set  forth  criteria  for  approving  a  demolition 
and  imposes  such  extensive  and  rigorous  re- 
quirements that  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  attain  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary objectives  in  the  case  of  demolition. 
For  example,  section  14(d)  requires  the  ap- 
plicant to  submit  an  application  containing 
detailed  assessments  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions, the  normal  schedules  of  replacement 
of  equipment  systems  and  structural  ele- 
ments, and  the  Improvements  needed  to  up- 
grade the  management  and  operation  of 
each  project  for  which  assistance  or  approv- 
al Is  requested.  Additionally,  the  applicant 
must  submit  a  comprehensive  plan  designed 
to  address  the  problems  and  needs  of  all 
projects  identified  in  the  assessment  on 
l)Oth  a  short-  and  long-term  basis.  While 
such  requirements  are  appropriate  for  mod- 
ernization activities  under  CIAP,  in  general 
the  nature  of  demolition  activity  is  such 
that  this  type  of  assessment  is  not  suitable. 
Demolition  applications  are  more  analagous 
to  emergency  or  special  needs  applications, 
and,  like  those  activities,  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  14(d). 
Moreover,  the  strict  unlt-by-unit  replace- 
ment rule  under  section  14(f)  for  demolition 
may  foree  PHA's  to  continue  the  operation 
of  obsolete  projects  or  parts  of  projects 
when  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  feasible  to 
replace  such  projects. 

Section  6(f)  authorizes  the  modification  or 
closeout  of  public  housing  projects.  It  does 
not,  however,  offer  specific  guidance  on  ap- 
proving a  disposition  or  a  demolition  of  part 
of  a  project,  or  on  the  steps  (including 
tenant  protections)  which  a  PHA  must  un- 
dertalce  to  secure  approval  of  its  application. 
Proposed  section  17  would  give  PHA's 
greater  flexibility  with  respect  to  decisions 
about  their  housing  stocli,  and  would  estab- 
lish criteria  for  approval  of  PHA  requests  to 
undertake  such  disposition  or  demolition  ac- 
tions, including  assuring  tenant  and  local  in- 
volvement In  the  decision  to  demolish  or  dis- 
pose, without  imposing  inappropriate  CIAP 
requirements.  Further,  by  authorizing  dem- 
olition or  disposition  when  funds  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  available  to  re- 
habilitate the  project,  it  eliminates  the  cur- 
rent anomaly  of  foroing  PHA's  to  operate 
what  is  clearly  undesirable  housing  for  the 
residents. 

Specifically,  proposed  sections  17(b)  (1) 
and  (2)  would  require  that  (1)  for  applica- 
tions proposing  demolition  or  partial  demo- 
lition, a  determination  be  made  that  the 
project  or  portion  of  the  project  Is  obsolete 
as  to  physical  condition,  location  or  other 
factors,  making  it  unusable  for  housing  pur- 
poses and  that  no  program  of  modification 
is  feasible  to  return  the  project  or  portion 
of  the  project  to  useful  life,  or  (2)  for  appli- 
cations proposing  partial  demolition  of  a 
project,  a  determination  be  made  that  the 
demolition  will  help  assure  the  useful  life  of 
the  remainder  of  the  project.  These  provi- 
sions would  give  the  Secretary  greater  flexi- 
bility in  approving  applications  for  partial 
demolition. 

Proposed  section  17(b)(3)  would  require 
the  Secretary,  for  applications  proposing 
disposition  of  real  property,  to  determine 
that  retention  of  the  property  is  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  tenants  or  public  hous- 
ing agency  and  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
disposition  will  be  used  to  retire  outstanding 
indebtedness  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  annual  contributions  contract  and,  if 
proceeds  remain,  that  they  will  be  used  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 


Proposed  section  17(c)  would  impose  addi- 
tional conditions  for  approval  and  funding 
of  an  application.  Consultation  by  the  PHA 
with  tenants  to  be  affected  by  the  action 
and  with  local  government  officials  would 
be  required.  Displaced  families  would  be 
provided  an  opportunity  by  the  PHA  to  re- 
locate to  other  decent,  safe,  sanitary  and  af- 
fordable housing,  including  Section  8  hous- 
ing. These  criteria  for  approval  would 
assure  that  each  application  would  be  as- 
sessed on  its  particular  merits,  with  appro- 
priate evaluation  of  the  relative  interests  of 
all  affected  parties. 

Proposed  section  17(d)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  make  available  financial  as- 
sistance for  applications  approved  under 
this  authority,  using  available  annual  con- 
tributions authorized  under  section  5(c)  of 
the  1937  Act,  including  annual  contributions 
made  available  for  use  under  section  6(f) 
and  under  section  14(b)  of  the  Act. 

Proposed  section  17(e)  would  provide  that 
disposition  of  property  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
project,  or  to  be  incidental  to  continued  op- 
eration of  the  project,  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Such 
disposition  Is  governed  by  other  Departmen- 
tal procedures  which  establish  appropriate 
guidance  for  making  such  determinations, 
and  which  provide  the  necessary  flexibility 
for  dealing  with  purely  administrative 
transfers,  such  as  granting  rights-of-way  or 
easements,  or  for  approving  routine  sales 
such  as  disposition  of  excess  undeveloped 
land  purchased  in  connection  with  a  devel- 
opment since  completed. 

RKPEAI.  or  RKJUIREMBKT  FOR  SIONIFICAlTr  COM- 

MimrrY    represkntatiow    oh    goveriubo 

BOARDS  or  SECTION  302  PROJECTS 

Section  209  would  amend  section 
202(dK2)(B)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to 
delete  the  requirement  (added  in  1978)  that 
non-profit  entitles  receiving  loans  for  devel- 
oping housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped must  include,  on  their  governing 
boards,  members  selected  in  a  manner  to 
assure  significant  representation  of  the 
views  of  the  community  in  which  the 
project  is  located. 

A  significant  number  of  national  organiza- 
tions which  are  active  sponsors  of  section 
202  housing  have  objected  strenuously  to 
this  requirement.  The  sponsors  have  point- 
ed out  that,  as  national  organizations,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  have  representatives 
on  their  governing  boards  from  all  commu- 
nities in  which  they  may  wish  to  operate. 
Similar  concerns  have  been  expressed  by 
State-wide  housing  corporations,  as  well  as 
county  and  community  groups,  which  find  it 
difficult  to  have  representatives  from  aU 
areas  in  which  they  Intend  to  operate.  The 
existing  requirement  of  section  202  curtails 
participation  by  many  organizations  which 
have  been  organized  specifically  to  share  re- 
sources and  to  develop  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  approach  to  providing 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped. 
Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
Isolated  cases,  there  Is  no  evidence  of  the 
need  for  this  provision. 

OPERATING  ASSISTANCE  POR  TROUBLED 
MULTIPAMILY  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Section  210(a)  would  amend  section  201  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978  to  delete  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  authority  to  provide  op- 
erating subsidies  under  section  201  to  trou- 
bled multifamily  housing  projecte  which, 
though  HUD-assisted.  are  not  covered  by  a 
mortgage  which  is  insured  or  was  formerly 


insured  under  the  National  Hoiulng  Act. 
Under  existing  section  201(cKlXA),  projects 
which  are  assisted  under  the  section  236 
program  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  the 
Rent  Supplement  Program  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  are  eli- 
gible for  assistance,  even  if  not  covered  by  a 
mortgage  insured  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

This  proposal  would  restore  the  coverage 
of  the  "troubled  projects"  program  to  that 
originally  proposed  by  the  Department  in 
1978.  It  would  permit  scarce  resources  to  be 
directed  toward  insured  projects  to  prevent 
mortgage  assignments  and  foreclosures  and 
to  mitigate  otherwise  potentially  excessive 
losses  resulting  from  insurance  claims,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  substantial  rent  increases 
and  physical  deterioration  In  HUD-assisted 
projects  for  which  the  Department  has  a 
direct  responsibility.  ResponsibUity  for  fur- 
ther assistance  to  projects  which  are  not  In- 
sured by  HUD  should  be  borne  by  State  and 
local  government. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section 
236(f)(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
extend  through  September  30,  1985  the 
period  during  which  amounts  in  the  section 
236  rental  housing  assistance  fund  may  be 
approved  In  appropriation  Acts  for  use  in 
the  Troubled  Projects  Program.  Existing 
law  subjects  the  making  of  payments  from 
the  fund  to  approval  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  and  prohibits  any  amount  from  being 
so  approved  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1982. 

This  proposed  amendment  is  necessary  to 
permit  amounts  in  the  rental  housing  assist- 
ance fund  to  be  used  for  the  Troubled 
Projects  Program  during  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985.  The  Department  Intends  to  re- 
quest approval,  in  the  HUD  appropriation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1984,  to  use  the  $30  mil- 
lion expected  to  be  received  in  the  rental 
housing  assistance  fund  during  that  year. 

TENANT  PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTIPAMILY 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Section  211  would  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978  to  change  Its  coverage. 
Section  202  requires  the  Secretary  to  assure, 
among  other  things,  that  tenants  of  "multi- 
family  housing  projects"  have  a  chance  to 
participate  in  certain  project  management 
decisions,  and  are  permitted  to  organize 
tenant  associations  to  represent  tenant  in- 
terests. Section  202  defines  its  coverage  by  a 
cross  reference  to  section  201(c)  of  the  1978 
Amendments,  thus  subjecting  projects  eligi- 
ble for  troubled  projects  operating  subsidies 
to  section  202's  requirements.  Consistent 
with  the  amendment  in  section  210,  this  sec- 
tion would  exclude  Stete-alded,  uninsured 
projecte  from  section  202's  coverage. 

Extension  of  section  202's  requirements  to 
State-aided,  projects  appears  to  have  been 
unintentional.  The  Senate  provision  from 
which  section  202  was  drawn  applied  only  to 
HUD-lnsured  and  HUD-owned  projects.  The 
conference  report  indicates  that  the  Senate 
provision  was  adopted,  with  an  amendment 
to  "conform"  Ite  coverage  to  that  of  the 
troubled  projecte  program.  Research  has  in- 
dicated no  conscious  Intent  to  apply  section 
202's  provisions  to  State-aided  projecte.  Be- 
cause these  projecte  are  supervised  by  State 
agencies  rather  than  by  HUD.  the  Depart- 
ment believes  that  any  special  requlremente 
regarding  relationships  between  owners  and 
tenante  should  be  determined  by  the  super- 
vising State  agencies. 

Section  211  would  also  extend  section 
202's  coverage  to  projecte  otherwise  covered, 
but  which  are  HUD-owned.  Section  202  cur- 


rently applies  to  projecte  whose  mortgages 
are  held  by  the  mortgagee  or  HUD.  or 
which  were  acquired  by  HUD  and  subae- 
quently  resold  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
but  not  to  projecte  in  HUD's  inventory.  This 
amendment  would  remedy  this  anomaly  by 
extending  section  202'8  statutory  appUcabil- 
ity  to  include  otherwise  covered.  HUD- 
owned  projecte. 

PREVENTING  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE  IN  HUD-ASSISTXD 
HOUSING 

Section  212  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions to  help  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  in 
HUD's  assisted  housing  programs. 

Subsection  (a)  would  require  State  unem- 
ployment agencies  to  release  Information  to 
HUD  and  public  housing  agencies  concern- 
ing applicante'  wage  information  and  unem- 
ployment beneflte.  The  State  agencies 
would  be  required  to  establish  safeguards, 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lat>or.  to  assure  that  disclosed  infor- 
mation is  used  only  to  determine  eligibility 
for  beneflte  or  amount  of  beneflte  under 
HUD  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  the 
entity  responsible  for  determining  ellgibUlty 
and/or  level  of  beneflte  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urijan  Development  Act  of 
1965  or  section  221(d)(3)  (BMIR)  or  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  Including  PHA's 
and  owners  of  such  projecte.  shall  deny  par- 
ticipation in  the  particular  program  beneflte 
to  any  applicant  who  knowingly  submitted 
incorrect  or  misleading  statemente.  con- 
cealed or  withheld  any  relevant  facte  or  oth- 
erwise violated  these  Acte  or  any  of  their 
regulations. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  214(b) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1980  to  extend  the  prohibition 
against  financial  assistance  to  certain  aliens 
to  include  the  section  221(d)(3)  (BMIR)  pro- 
gram. 

Access  to  data  bases  maintained  by  Stete 
unemployment  agencies,  as  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  is  needed  to  enable  the  De- 
partment to  undertake  post-audit,  quality 
control,  and  other  investigative  reviews 
based  on  computer  matching  to  such  data 
bases.  This  authority  would  help  the  De- 
partment to  assure  that  complete  and  accu- 
rate Information  has  been  submitted  by 
beneficiaries  of  HUD  programs.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  given 
similar  authority  in  connection  with  ite  food 
stamp  program. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  clear  statu- 
tory authority  for  public  housing  agencies 
and  owners  of  projecte  assisted  under  the 
section  8.  Rent  Supplement,  section 
221(d)(3)  (BMIR)  and  section  236  programs 
to  disqualify  an  applicant  from  eligibility 
for  admission  or  for  continued  benefit  If  the 
applicant  has  made  incorrect  or  misleading 
statemente  or  concealed  relevant  facte.  The 
public  housing  agencies  and  owners  of  as- 
sisted projecte  would  follow  up  and  verify 
information  affecting  eligibility  and  benefit 
level  based  on  data  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary. By  allowing  resolution  of  such  matters 
at  the  local  level,  several  goals  are  achieved. 
The  Department  will  be  providing  a  means 
for  combating  fraud,  assisting  in  debt  collec- 
tion efforte.  and  allowing  for  greater  local 
administration  of  the  program. 

Since  the  section  221(d)(3)  (BMIR)  pro- 
gram also  provides  a  financial  benefit  to 
tenante.  It  should  be  included,  as  provided 
by  subsection  (d).  along  with  the  other 
rental  assistance  programs  in  the  prohibi- 
tion against  financial  assistance  to  aliens. 
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Section  301  bf  the  bill  would  extend 
(through  Septei  iber  30,  IMS)  the  authority 
(tf  the  Secretar  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  nsure  mortgages  or  loans 
under  certain  I X7D-FHA  mortgage  or  loan 
Insurance  progi  ams  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Housing  .  let.  A  technical  amendment 
has  also  been  in  ;luded  to  make  clear,  for  au- 
thorities propo  ed  for  extension,  that  the 
authority  to  m  ike  commitments  to  insure 
under  these  crograms  also  is  extended 
through  Septenber  30.  1985.  An  extension 
through  Septen  ber  30,  1983  is  proposed  for 
the  section  235  program  of  homeownership 
for  lower  Incomi  i  families. 

Under  existin  f  law,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  H>u8ing  and  Urban  E>evelop- 
ment  to  insure  mortgages  and  loans  under 
these  programs  will  expire  on  May  20,  1983. 
After  that  date,  the  Secretary  may  not 
insure  mortgage  s  or  loans  under  any  of  the 
major  HUD-FHA  insuring  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  N  itional  Housing  Act,  except 
pursuant  to  a  c  )mmitment  to  insure  issued 
before  that  dat« . 

Insuring  authorities  which  will  expire  on 
May  20,  1983  an  d  are  proposed  for  extension 
through  September  30,  1985,  include  those 
for  the  following  HUD-FHA  mortgage  or 
loan  insurance  |  programs:  title  I— property 
td  manufactured  home  loan 
on    203— basic   home   mort- 

1  section  207— rental  housing 

insurance;  section  213— cooperative  housing 
insurance:  section  220— rehabilitation  and 
onservation  housing  Insur- 
i21— housing  for  moderate- 
ilaced  families:  section  223— 
iiouslng  Insurance,  including 
>ider,  declining  urban  areas 
multif  amily  housing 
^pitals:  section  231— housing 
I  section  233— experimental 
I  234— condominiums;  section 
tgagors;  section  240— home- 
of  fee  simple  title;  section 
241— supplemet^  loans  for  multifamily 
housing  projects,  health  facilities  and 
energy  consenting  improvements;  section 
243— homeown^hlp  for  middle-Income 
families:  sectic^  244— mortgage  Insurance 
on  a  co-Insurance  basis;  section  245— mort- 
gages insurande  on  graduated  payment 
mortgages:  and  title  X— land  development. 
The  text  of  thejextension  for  section  245  ap- 
pears in  the  proposed  rewrite  of  that  provi- 
sion In  section  i24  of  this  bill. 

The  propose*  extensions  of  the  above- 
listed  mortgaga  insiirtng  authorities  are  de- 
signed to  guariiitee  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  FHA  mortgage  insiirance  and  thus  to 
mmintAin  and  enhance  the  Department's  ca- 
pacity to  contrtbute  to  achievement  of  the 
national  housing  goal  of  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suiUble  ivlng  environment  for  every 
American  famil  sr." 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministration, a  I  part  of  Its  proposed  Hous- 
ing and  Conm  unity  Development  Amend- 
menU  of  1981  (H.R.  6020  and  S.  2361). 
sought  an  ext  nsion  of  section  235  of  the 
National  Houang  Act  until  September  30, 
1983  In  order  to  assure  that  units  In  the 
pipeline  prior  I  3  that  time  could  be  insured. 
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The  1982  extension  also  provided  for  the 
unconditional  termination  of  section  235  In- 
surance authority  on  September  30,  1983. 
That  proposal  has  been  repeated  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Extensions  have  not  been  included  for  the 
following  provisions  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act:  section  235(q)  (countercyclical  eco- 
nomic stimulus),  section  236  (rental  and  co- 
operative housing  for  lower  income  fami- 
lies), section  222  (mortgage  insurance  for 
servicemen),  section  232  (nursing  homes), 
section  242  (hospitals),  title  vni  (armed 
forces-related  housing)  and  title  XI  (group 
practice  facilities). 

The  section  235(q)  authority  (counterey- 
clical  economic  stimulus),  scheduled  to 
expire  on  May  20,  1983,  Is  not  proposed  for 
extension.  This  emergency  authority  has 
never  been  activated. 

Section  236  was  routinely  extended  until 
May  20,  1983  by  H.J.  Resolution  612.  It  had 
previously  been  extended  until  September 
30, 1982  to  permit  projects  in  the  pipeline  to 
be  processed.  Most  such  projects  have  not 
been  processed  or  cancelled,  and  those  stUl 
in  the  pipeline  have  secured  commitments 
which  will  make  possible  the  provision  of  in- 
surance after  May  20,  1983  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  to  insure,  made  before  that 
date.  Thus,  there  is  no  necessity  to  extend 
the  Insuring  authority. 

The  program  of  mortgage  Insurance  for 
servicemen  under  section  222  would  be  per- 
mitted to  expire  on  May  20,  1983.  Military 
personnel.  Coast  Guard  personnel  and  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  certified  as  requiring 
housing  by  the  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
Transportation  and  Commerce,  re«)ectlvely, 
are  eligible  under  this  program.  However, 
since  the  Department  of  Defense  no  longer 
participates  In  the  program.  It  has  fallen 
Into  disuse.  In  FY  1981  only  260  mortgages 
were  insiured,  and  in  FY  1982  this  number 
fell  to  11. 

An  extension  of  the  authority  to  provide 
Insurance  for  nursing  homes  and  Intermedi- 
ate care  facilities  under  section  232  is  not 
being  sought  beyond  the  present  May  20, 
1983  expiration  date.  Nursing  homes  and  in- 
termediate care  facilities  are  eligible  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimbursement. 
Many  such  facilities  currently  In  existence 
have  been  developed  and  financed  without 
the  benefit  of  federally  Insured  mortgages. 
Section  232  has  not  been  a  high-volume 
mortgage  Insurance  program,  and  there  ap- 
I>ear8  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
vate market  cannot  meet  the  financing 
needs  of  such  facilities  in  the  absence  of  the 
section  232  program. 

The  Section  242  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram similarly  would  appear  to  require  no 
extension.  The  Administration's  attempts  to 
bring  cost  containment  to  the  health  and 
medical  sector,  plus  the  fact  that  many 
areas  are  already  over-bedded  due  to  excess 
hospital  facilities,  suggest  that  only  a  very 
limited  need  exists  for  financing  hospitals. 
Since  the  private  market  has  provided  fi- 
nancing to  many  of  the  hospitals  currently 
in  existence,  and  appears  quite  capable  of 
meeting  credit  needs  In  those  few  cases 
where  new  hospital  construction  is  appro- 
priate, extension  of  section  242  Is  not  being 
sought  beyond  the  current  expiration  date 
of  May  20,  1983. 

While  the  section  244  coinsurance  pro- 
gram Is  proposed  for  extension,  the  limita- 
tion contained  In  section  244(d)  will  be  per- 
mitted to  expire.  That  provision  limits  the 
amount  of  mortgages  and  loans  which  may 
be  colnsured  before  May  21,  1983,  to  20  per- 


cent of  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
all  mortgages  and  loans  insured  under  Title 
n  of  the  Act  each  year.  The  20  percent  limi- 
tation applies  separa*^ely  to  multifamily  and 
single  family  mortgages. 

With  respect  to  multifamily  mortgages, 
HUD  anticipates  a  drop  in  the  overall 
amount  of  multifamily  mortgage  insurance 
written  in  the  FY  1983-1984  period.  This 
will  occur  at  a  time  when  HUD  has  devel- 
oped coinsurance  regulations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  refinancing  of  multifamily  proper- 
ties (under  section  223(f))  and  for  private 
lender  financing  of  new  construction  or  sub- 
stantial rehabUiUtion  (under  section  221). 
The  coincidence  of  the  anticipated  decrease 
in  the  overall  amount  of  multifamily  insur- 
ance to  be  written  and  increased  policy  and 
program  emphasis  upon  coinsurance  makes 
the  existing  20  percent  limtltatlon  of  section 
244(d)  an  inhibiting  factor  in  carrying  out 
FHA  multifamily  operations.  Expiration  of 
the  restriction  will  permit  a  more  extensive 
and  more  effective  FHA  multifamily  insur- 
ance program  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. 

With  respect  to  single  family  Insurance, 
HUD  estimates  that  both  applications  and 
the  amount  of  Insurance  written  In  FY  1983 
and  FY  1984  wlU  exceed  the  FY  1982  level. 
Although  single  f  jmilly  operations  may  con- 
tinue to  work  within  the  20  percent  limit  for 
the  present,  HUD  will  be  making  improve- 
ments in  its  coinsurance  regulations  with  a 
view  toward  maldng  the  coinsurance  ap- 
proach more  attractive  to  lenders.  HUD  an- 
ticipates a  substantial  increase  in  coinsur- 
ance activity  as  a  consequence. 

The  benefits  of  coinsurance  are  clear  and 
compelling:  it  maximizes  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  it  reduces  processing  time 
through  delegated  processing,  and  it  limits 
HUD'S  exposure  to  losses  through  risk-shar- 
ing. By  permitting  expiration  of  the  current 
20  percent  restriction,  increased  cooperation 
and  direct  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
in  FHA  insurance  programs  will  be  en- 
hanced. 

The  authority  to  insure  armed  forces 
housing  under  title  VIII  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (sections  809-810)  is  not  pro- 
posed for  extension  beyond  the  current  May 
20.  1983  expiration  date.  These  programs 
have  been  inactive  for  several  years— no  In- 
surance was  written  under  their  authority 
during  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  and  no  ap- 
plications for  insurance  are  currently  pend- 
ing. 

Finally,  there  has  been  little  activity 
under  the  Title  XI  authority  to  insure 
Group  Practice  Facilities,  suggesting  that 
whatever  need  exists  is  being  met  adequate- 
ly by  the  private  market.  Accordingly,  no 
further  extension  of  this  authority  is  being 
sought. 

ADTHORIZATIOM  POR  APPROPRIATIOHS  TO  COVXR 
LOSSES  TO  THZ  GENERAL  INSURANCE  FUND 

Section  302  would  amend  section  519(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  losses  of  the  General  Insur- 
tmce  Fund.  Existing  law  contains  an  overall 
celling  on  the  amounts  which  may  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose,  which  would  be  re- 
moved by  this  amendment. 

Losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of 
acquired  property  are  not  a  function  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  appropriations  to  re- 
store the  losses.  The  losses  represent  the 
difference  between  the  purchase  price  of 
units  acquired  through  the  Department's 
Instirance  activities,  expenses  incurred 
through  maintenance  and  repair,  and  the 


prooeedB  realized  from  sale  of  these  proper- 
ties. The  authorization  does  not  limit  the 
loss  but  merely  places  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  sought  in  recompense 
for  loaaes  already  sustained.  The  present  au- 
thorisation limitation  requires  the  Depart- 
ment to  seek  an  increase  in  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  before  an  appro- 
priation to  restore  the  losses  can  be  enacted. 
The  proponl  would  simplify  this  process  by 
removing  the  limitation  and  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  the  sums  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

RESEARCH  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Section  303  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $18  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  necessary  simu  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  Department's  Research  and  Technology 
Program.  Particular  areas  of  study  in  fiscal 
year  1984  will  Include: 

The  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  assist- 
ed housing  programs  through  reforms  of  ex- 
isting programs  and  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive programs: 

Issues  relating  to  the  Department's  mort- 
gage Insurance  programs,  Including  alterna- 
tive housing  finance  mechanisms  (such  as 
alternative  mortgage  Instruments),  alterna- 
tive tax  and  other  financial  incentives  for 
housing,  and  the  role  of  secondary  mortgage 
markets; 

Encouragement  of  affordable  housing  and 
homeownership  by  reducing  the  component 
costs  of  housing  (costs  of  development, 
building,  financing,  and  operating); 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Department's 
community  development  programs: 

Better  methods  of  community  manage- 
ment and  delivery  of  local  government  serv- 
ices: 

Successful  neighborhood  strategies: 

New  or  improved  approaches  to  urban  eco- 
nomic developing.  Including  the  Administra- 
tion's Enterprise  Zone  Program;  and 

Issues  related  to  fair  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory housing. 

Inclusion  of  the  $18  million  funding  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1983  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  reflect  the  amount  which 
was  In  fact  appropriated  for  Research  and 
Technology  for  that  year. 

CANCELLATION  OF  DEBT  OWED  THE  TREA8UHT 
AND  LIQUIDATION  OF  NEW  COMMUNITIES  PRO- 
GRAM 

Section  304  authorizes  Uquidation  of  the 
New  Conununltles  Program  and  contains 
provisions  needed  for  its  orderly  termina- 
tion. This  program  was  first  authorized  in 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  and  was  reauthorized 
■  with  certain  statutory  amendments  In  title 
VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970.  Between  February  1970  and 
July  1979,  HUD  approved  16  new  communi- 
ties, of  which  13  were  financed  In  part  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  debentures  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
Sccrctftry 

Section  304(a)  would  authorize  liquidation 
of  the  program  and  the  transfer  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  New  Communi- 
ties Revolving  Fund  to  HUD's  Revolving 
Fund  (Liquidating  Programs)  Account.  The 
New  Communities  Revolving  Fund  was  es- 
tablished to  provide  for  the  timely  pay- 
ments of  liabUities  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
debenture  guarantees.  This  revolving  fimd 
includes  fees  and  income  received  in  the 
program,  and  the  statute  provides  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  shortfall  in  the  revolving 
fund,  obligations  may  be  issued  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  order  to  borrow 
sufficient  monies  to  cover  these  costs.  The 


costs  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  operating 
the  New  Communities  Program,  including 
administrative  and  nonadmlnistrative  ex- 
penses, have  also  been  funded  from  the  re- 
volving fund.  Interest  accrues  on  the  Treas- 
ury borrowing  at  rates  periodically  estab- 
lished by  the  Treasury.  Because  of  interest 
compounding  and  because  the  return  on  dis- 
position of  assets  acquired  by  foreclosure  or 
otherwise  has  been  substantially  smaller 
than  the  costs  of  paying  off  the  guaranteed 
debentures,  the  revolving  fund  has  accumu- 
lated a  debt  to  the  Treasury  estimated  to  be 
$399  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  transfer  which  section  304(a)  would 
authorize  would  take  place  upon  enactment 
of  section  304(a)  and  approval  of  the  trans- 
fer In  an  appropriation  Act. 

Section  304(b)  makes  clear  that  the  au- 
thority governing  HUD's  Revolving  Fund 
(Liquidating  Programs)  Is  sufficient  to 
permit  all  necessary  functions  regarding  the 
liquidation  of  the  program  to  be  performed. 
The  second  sentence  of  this  subsection  is 
based  directly  on  the  New  Commimities  Re- 
volving Fund's  authority  under  section 
717(c)  of  title  VII,  and  is  also  intended  to 
assure  that  there  will  be  adequate  authority 
for  the  liquidation.  Residual  program  per- 
sonnel would  no  longer  be  paid  from  the 
New  Communities  Revolving  Fund  but 
would  be  paid  from  the  Department's  Sala- 
ries and  Expenses,  HUD  account. 

Section  304(c)  would  confer  Treasury  bor- 
rowing authority  on  the  Secretary,  and  con- 
tains conventional  language  concerning  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  reciprocal 
duties  and  powers.  The  central  purpose  of 
the  borrowing  authority  is  to  assure  that 
payments  on  guaranteed  debentures  can  be 
made,  notwithstandtaig  the  cash  position  of 
the  Revolving  Fund  (Liquidating  Programs) 
at  any  given  time.  This  authority  would  also 
permit  the  redemption  of  debentures,  if  the 
levels  of  the  Treasury  borrowing  rate  made 
such  action  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Were  this  borrowing  authority  omit- 
ted. HX7D  would  be  vulnerable  to  claims  by 
debenture  holders  of  impairment  of  their 
rights. 

Section  304(d)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary's duty  to  repay  principal  and  accrued 
interest  on  obligations  Issued  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  New  Communities  Program  is 
cancelled,  upon  transfer  of  the  New  Com- 
munities Fund's  assets  and  liabilities  to  the 
Revolving  Fund  (Liquidating  Programs). 
The  cancellation  of  this  debt  to  the  Treas- 
ury, estimated  to  be  $399  million  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1983,  is  proposed  because  it  is 
unrecoverable,  and  the  cost  of  servicing  It  is 
escalating.  In  fiscal  year  1983  alone,  the  in- 
terest to  Treasury  Is  estimated  to  be  $34.5 
million.  If  the  debt  to  Treasury  remains  out- 
standing, the  interest  in  1984  Is  estimated  to 
be  more  than  $37  million.  To  continue  to 
service  this  debt  would  require  further  bor- 
rowings from  the  Treasury,  creating  more 
debt  that  will  forever  be  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  program  to  repay.  C^ancellation  of 
the  debt  will  clear  the  books  and  allow  the 
New  Communities  Program  to  be  terminat- 
ed. In  1984,  it  Is  expected  that  program 
coste  (excluding  any  Treasury  Interest)  can 
be  funded  from  program  funds.  However, 
depending  on  the  timing  of  receipts  and  the 
transfer  to  the  Revolving  Fund  (Liquidating 
Programs),  additional  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  during  the  year  for  the  New  Com- 
munities- Program  may  be  necessary.  In  any 
event,  under  the  authority  of  the  Revolving 
Fund  (Liquidating  Programs),  amounts  in 
the  fund  which  are  excess  to  its  needs  are 
required  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  at  least 
annually. 


Section  304(e)  repeals  titles  IV  and  vn 
except  for  those  sections  technically  neces- 
sary to  remain  In  effect  in  order  to  enable 
the  Department  to  meet  iU  obligations 
under  these  titles.  A  savings  clause  is  also 
included  for  those  guarantees  already  made 
under  tlUes  IV  and  VII. 

The  proix>sed  cancellation  of  obligations. 
Including  principal  and  accrued  interest,  is 
patterned  on  the  analogous  legislation  for 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  33  U.8.C.  {  985(b)  (as  to  inter- 
est) and  1 311,  Department  of  TransporU- 
tion  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1983,  Pub.  L.  97-369  (as  to  principal). 

CANCELLATION  OF  DEBT  OF  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
AND  EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE  PXTRCHASE  ASSIST- 
ANCE FUNDS  OF  THZ  GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 

Section  30S(a)  would  cancel  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association's 
(GNMA's)  duty  to  repay  approximately  $8 
billion  which  it  owes  the  Tr«»ury  from  op- 
erations in  its  Special  Assistance  Functions 
(SAF)  and  Emergency  Home  Purchase  As- 
sistance (EMPA)  Programs,  and  accrued  In- 
terest on  these  borrowings.  It  would  also 
provide  for  the  cancellation  of  any  indebted- 
ness incurred  by  these  programs  In  the 
future,  on  an  annual  basis. 

In  these  programs,  GNMA  has  borrowed 
funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  finance 
mortgage  purchases,  up  to  commitment 
levels  approved  by  Congress.  GNMA  then 
places  these  mortgages  in  its  Inventory  or 
sells  them  to  private  investors  at  a  discount 
which  reflects  current  market  yields.  The 
difference  between  the  price  at  which 
GNMA  purchases  mortgages  and  the  price 
at  which  these  mortgages  are  then  sold  to 
private  Investors  is  a  sulisidy  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  certain  types  of  housing. 
No  monies  have  ever  been  appropriated  to 
fund  this  subsidy.  GNMA  uses  the  proceeds 
of  mortgage  sales  to  retire  its  Treasury  debt 
and  to  finance  its  operations. 

The  $8  billion  figure  cited  above  repre- 
sents the  total  amount  of  debt  Incurred  by 
GNMA  In  ite  SAT  and  EMPA  Programs  In 
excess  of  the  face  value  of  the  mortgages 
held  In  Its  portfolio.  This  figure  Includes  in- 
terest accrued  on  the  debt.  Interest  is  com- 
pounded daily,  thereby  inflating  the  princi- 
pal amount  owed  to  the  Treasury.  Given  the 
statutory  structure  of  the  programs,  GNMA 
has  no  effective  means  of  ever  repaying  this 
debt.  Thus,  the  debt  should  be  regarded  as  a 
paper  debt— an  artificial  llabUlty  of  GNMA 
as  well  as  an  artificial  asset  of  the  Treas- 
ury—and cancelled. 

GNMA's  authority  to  Issue  commitments 
to  purchase  mortgages  imder  the  EMPA  au- 
thority expired  on  October  1,  1981.  Some 
purchases  are  still  being  made,  however, 
pursuant  to  commitments  Issued  before  ex- 
piration. Its  commitment  authority  under 
SAF  expired  on  September  30,  1982,  but  an 
additional  $500  million  In  commitment  au- 
thority was  included  In  the  1983  Continuing 
Resolution.  GNMA  will  still  have  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  some  time 
in  order  to  meet  its  outstanding  purchase 
commitments.  Due  to  the  large  accumula- 
tion of  GNMA  debt,  provision  for  annual 
cancellation  of  this  debt  Is  needed  In  order 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  existing  prob- 
lems. 

Section  305(b)  would  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  all  assets  and  liabilities  acquired 
or  incurred  pursuant  to  sections  305  (SAP) 
and  313  (EMPA)  to  a  management  and  liqui- 
dation functions  fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  306  of  the  FNMA  Charter  Act. 
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rectly, typically  in  the  price  charged  by  the 
seller. 

Mortgage  markets  are  now  national  in 
scope  and  extremely  competitive.  Homebuy- 
ets  can  readily  obtain  information  on  the 
going  rate  for  a  mortgage  loan,  and  can  ne- 
gotiate for  themselves  a  market  interest 
rate.  Thus,  the  ceiling  is  no  longer  needed. 

The  recent  volatility  in  interest  rates  has 
made  the  ceiling  extremely  difficult  to  ad- 
minister. The  FHA  ceiling  must  reflect  cur- 
rent market  interest  rates  If  homebuyers 
are  to  obtain  mortgage  credit.  When  Inter- 
est rates  move  by  as  much  as  five  discount 
poinU  within  a  week,  as  they  have  in  the 
recent  past,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  administer  the  contract  Interest  rate  ef- 
fcctivcly. 

In  simimary.  the  FHA  will  follow  the  con- 
ventional mortgage  market  by  letting  the 
borrower  and  lender  determine  the  mort- 
gage interest  rate. 

RXPEAL  OF  SECTION  387(b)  (3>  (A)  OF  THE  MUL- 
TIFAMn-T  MORTGAGE  F0R»CL08UH«  ACT  OF 
19S1 

Section  307  would  repeal  section 
367(bK2XA)  of  the  Multifamily  Mortgage 
Foreclosure  Act  of  1981.  This  section  re- 
quires that,  if  the  majority  of  housing  uniU 
in  a  project  foreclosed  under  the  Act  are  oc- 
cupied at  the  time  of  sale,  the  purchaser 
shall  be  required  to  continue  operating  the 
project  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
title  II  insurance  program  or  section  312 
loan  program  under  which  assistance  was 
originally  provided,  or  any  applicable  regu- 
latory or  other  agreement  in  effect  immedi- 
ately before  foreclosure. 

This  repeal  of  section  367(b)(2KA)  would 
remove  a  potentially  burdensome  obstacle 
to  the  disposition  of  foreclosed  properties  to 
private,  purchasers.  In  some  instances,  the 
present  language  would  mandate  the  contin- 
ued use  of  such  properties  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing,  without  regard  for 
the  economic  consequences  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  purchaser  of  such  a  re- 
quirement. The  amendment  would  retain 
section  367(b)(1),  which  provides  the  Secre- 
tary with  discretionary  authority  to  require 
continued  operation  in  accordance  with  the 
original  program  terms,  but  does  not  compel 
the  use  of  this  authority  if  conditions  war- 
rant a  different  approach. 

TREATMEMT  OF  FHA  SINGLE  FAMILY  PREMIUMS 

Section  308  would  make  certain  technical 
corrections  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
mortgage  insurance  premiums  (MIP's) 
under  HUD's  single  family  mortgage  insur- 
ance programs.  HUD  is  proposing  to  imple- 
ment by  regulation  its  authority  to  charge  a 
single,  lump-sum  MIP  covering  the  full  term 
of  the  mortgage  at  the  time  the  loan  is 
closed.  As  part  of  implementing  the  new 
system.  HUD  proposed  last  year  to  amend 
certain  sections  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  increase  the  otherwise  applicable  maxi- 
mum dollar  mortgage  amounts  by  the 
amount  of  the  MIP,  and  to  exclude  the 
amount  of  the  premium  from  "cost  of  acqui- 
sition" for  purposes  of  determining  mini- 
mum down  payment  requirements.  Congress 
enacted  these  proposals  as  section  201  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  amendments 
was  to  permit  the  homebuyer  to  add  the 
amount  of  the  MIP  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
sured loan,  thereby  assuring  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  system  would  not  increase 
existing  downpayment  requirements.  Be- 
cause of  their  placement,  however,  the 
amendments  did  not  completely  fulfill  this 
intent. 


In  addition  to  statutory  provisions  directly 
addressing  downpayment  requirements,  the 
amount  of  the  required  downpayment  is 
also  affected  by  maximum  loan-to-value 
ratios.  For  example,  section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  provides  that  insured 
loans  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  97  percent  of  the  first  $25,000  of 
the  "appraised  value"  of  the  property  and 
95  percent  of  the  "appraised  value"  in 
excess  of  (25,000.  No  amendment  to  this 
and  other  loan-to-value  ratio  requirements 
was  included  in  the  1982  Reconciliation  Act. 

By  longstanding  administrative  practice, 
the  Department  has  calculated  maximum 
loan-to-value  ratios  on  a  basis  which  includ- 
ed closing  costs  in  "appraised  value."  Con- 
sistent with  this  practice,  the  Department 
intend  to  include  also  the  amount  of  the  up- 
front premium  as  an  element  of  "appraised 
value"  for  the  purpose  of  calculation  of  the 
maximum  loan-to-value  ratio.  The  result  of 
this  will  be  that  in  the  case  of  loans  which 
are  at  the  maximum  ratio  heton  consider- 
ation of  the  up-front  premium,  the  required 
downpayment  will  l>e  increased  by  the  per- 
centage resulting  from  the  applicable  loan- 
to-value  ratio  (5  percent  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  covered  by  the  ratio  provision  cited 
above  where  the  value  exceeds  $25,000). 

Subsection  (a)  would  correct  this  unin- 
tended result  by  providing  in  one  place  the 
general  authority  to  increase,  by  the 
amount  of  the  MIP,  the  otherwise  applica- 
ble single  family  maximum  mortgage 
amount— irrespective  of  whether  the 
amount  is  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  the  rele- 
vant dollar  or  loan-to-value  limitation.  Sul}- 
section  (b)  contains  technical  conforming 
amendments  to  strike  certain  amendments 
made  by  the  1982  Reconciliation  Act  which 
would  be  subsumed  under  the  general  au- 
thority proposed  in  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  contains  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  assure  the  continued  applicability 
of  the  prohibition  sUted  in  section  201(g)  of 
the  1982  Reconciliation  Act  against  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  providing  for  in- 
creases in  mortgage  amounts  and  exclusions 
from  down  payment  requirements  unless 
HUD  determines  that  the  one-time  MIP  col- 
lection plan  is  actuarially  sound. 

AUTHORITY  TO  USE  THE  MULTIFAMILY  MORT- 
GAGE FORECLOSURE  ACT  OF  1»81  FOR  MORT- 
GAGES INSURED  UNDER  THE  COINSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Section  309  would  amend  the  Multifamily 
Mortgage  Foreclosure  Act  of  1981  to  author- 
ize lenders  participating  in  the  Multifamily 
Coinsurance  Program  to  use  the  Act's  non- 
Judicial  foreclosure  procedures  for  mort- 
gages in  default.  The  Act  is  currently  limit- 
ed to  certain  multifamily  mortgages  held  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  Coinsurance  Program  authorized  by 
section  244  of  the  National  Housing  Act  re- 
quires that  eligible  mortgagees  participating 
in  the  program  assume  a  percentage  of  any 
loss  on  an  insured  mortgage,  advance,  or 
loan  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  coinsurance.  The  mortgagee,  in  turn,  is 
delegated  the  authority  to  carry  out  a  full 
range  of  underwriting  functions  wid  apprcv 
priate  responsibilities  for  servicing,  manage- 
ment oversight,  foreclosure  and  property 
disposition  pursuant  to  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

This  amendment  is  lieing  proposed  to 
reduce  unnecessary  delay  and,  therefore, 
save  money.  Delays  in  foreclosing  defaulted 
mortgages,  caused  by  extensive  foreclosure 
periods,  increase  the  risk  of  property  dete- 
rioration and  loss  by  vandalism,  waste  or 
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other  damage.  They  result  in  increased  loss 
to  the  mortgage  Insiirance  fund  and  in- 
creased costs  associated  with  management 
and  holdhig  expenses.  The  flexibility  af- 
forded by  use  of  nonjudicial  foreclosure  pro- 
cedures would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
assure  that  such  mortgages  are  dealt  with 
as  expeditiously  as  those  held  by  HX7D, 
whUe  providing  appropriate  protections  for 
the  best  interests  of  owners,  residents  of  the 
involved  projects,  local  communities  and  the 
Federal  government.  Minimizing  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  lengthy  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings and  reducing  unnecessary  litigation 
should  encourage  more  lenders  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Coinsurance  Program. 

The  amendments  would  generally  make 
the  Act's  non-Judicial  foreclosure  proce- 
dures available  for  coinsured  lenders  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  the  Secretary.  This  would 
include  retention  of  the  mortgagor  protec- 
tions presently  contained  in  the  Act.  Specif- 
ically, the  amendments  would  continue  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  be  the  guar- 
antor of  any  misconduct  or  financial  default 
on  the  part  of  the  foreclosure  commissioner. 
They  would  also  require  that  a  coinsured 
lender's  designation  of  a  commissioner  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  HUD. 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  TO  PUBUSH  PROTO- 
TYPE HOUSING  COSTS  FOR  ONE-  TO  FOUR- 
FAMILY  DWELLING  UNITS 

Section  310  would  repeal  section  904  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1977.  which  requires  HUD  to  prepare 
and  publish  annually  prototype  housing 
costs  for  one-  to  four-family  dwelling  units 
for  each  of  the  approximate  650  housing 
market  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Preparation  and  publication  of  prototype 
costs  under  section  904  is  expensive  and  un- 
necessary. The  legislative  history  provides 
no  specific  reason  for  the  requirement  to 
prepare  and  publish  this  information  other 
than  for  "public"  information.  These  fig- 
ures are  not  used  for  operation  of  any  HUD 
program.  Neither  the  general  public  nor  any 
public  agency  or  private  entity  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  information  is 
useful.  The  main  area  of  comment  has  been 
from  mortgagees,  builders  and  developers 
challenging  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

INCREASED  LOAN  LIMITS  FOR  MANUFACTrURED 
HOMES  AND  LOTS  UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  ACT 

Section  311(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  2(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
increase  the  maximum  loan  limits  for  manu- 
factured homes,  lots  and  home-and-lot  com- 
binations under  the  title  I  program.  The 
maximum  loan  amounts  would  be  increased 
to  $40,500  for  manufactured  homes  (60  per- 
cent of  the  section  203(b)  mortgage  limit); 
$13,500  for  lots  (20  percent  of  the  203(b) 
limit):  and  $54,000  for  combination  home 
and  lot  loans  (80  percent  of  the  203(b) 
limit).  High-cost  area  adjustments  would  l)e 
authorized  as  described  below.  The  revised 
home  limite  would  apply  to  all  manufac- 
tured homes,  irrespective  of  the  numl>er  of 
modules. 

These  increases  in  the  title  I  loan  limits 
are  needed  to  reflect  the  rising  costs  for 
manufactured  homes,  land  acquisition  and 
site  preparation.  Based  on  present  trends, 
the  price  of  a  new  multi-module  home  is  ex- 
pected to  average  $37-39,000  by  1984.  Devel- 
oped lot  prices  vary  greatly  from  one  part  of 
the  nation  to  another,  but  amounts  in  the 
range  of  $12-14,000  are  not  unusual. 

The  new  loan  limits  are  related  to  the 
basic  mortgage  limit  for  single  family  homes 
under  section  203(b)  of  the  Act.  but  are  ad- 


Justed  for  the  lower  sales  prices  and  differ- 
ent site  development  and  foundation  re- 
quirements where  manufactured  housing 
under  the  title  I  program  is  involved.  Since 
there  is  a  considerable  overlap  in  unit  sizes 
and  sales  prices  between  single-module  and 
multi-module  homes,  there  is  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  differing  ntaximum  loan 
amounts  for  single-module  and  multi- 
module  homes. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  increase  the  maximum  limits  for  lot 
loans  and  for  combination  home-and-lot 
loans  in  high-cost  areas  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary.  However,  the 
percentage  increase  from  the  basic  loan 
limits  could  not  exceed  the  percentage  by 
which  the  maximum  loan  amount  for  a  one- 
family  residence  in  the  area  is  increased  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  203(bK2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  increase  the  section  203(b) 
dollar  limit  for  one-family  residences  on  an 
area-by-area  basis  up  to  the  lesser  of  133^ 
percent  of  that  limit  or  95  percent  of  the 
median  one-family  house  price  in  the  area. 

This  provision  would  make  title  I  insur- 
ance available  in  those  market  areas  where 
the  higher  costs  of  land  acquisition  and  site 
development  are  the  major  factors  limiting 
the  program's  usefulness.  This  subsection 
would  replace  the  Secretary's  existing  au- 
thority under  section  2(b)(2),  which  limits 
high-cost  area  adjustments  for  lot  loans  and 
combination  loans  to  $7,500.  The  provision 
in  section  2(b)(2)  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  increase  the  dollar  limit  on  loans  for 
manufactured  homes  or  lots  in  Alaska. 
Guam  or  Hawaii  by  up  to  40  percent  would 
remain  unchanged. 

Manufactured  homes  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  housing  market.  In  1982. 
manufactured  homes  represented  more 
than  25  percent  of  all  new  single  family 
homes  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
This  proposal  would  permit  the  Department 
to  serve  l)etter  the  needs  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income homebuyers  by  expanding  their 
options  to  purchase  a  home. 

AUTHORITY    FOR    REFINANCING    MANUFACTURED 

HOMES    UNDER    TITLE    I    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

HOUSING  A(rr 

Section  312  would  amend  section  2(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  owner- 
ocxupied  manufactured  homes  or  home  and 
lot  combinations  which  were  purchased 
without  title  I  insurance  to  be  refinanced 
under  title  I. 

The  Hqtising  and  Community  Envelop- 
ment Amendments  of  1981  amended  title  I 
to  authorize  the  refinancing  of  a  manufac- 
tured home  lot  under  title  I,  even  if  it  was 
previously  purchased  without  such  assist- 
ance, so  long  as  the  refinancing  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  a  home  to  place 
on  the  lot.  This  proposal  would  extend  this 
refinancing  authority  to  situations  where 
the  home  (or  home  and  lot  combination) 
was  previously  purchased  without  title  I  in- 
surance, if  the  home  was  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  established  under 
section  604  of  the  National  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Safety  Standards 
Act  of  1974.  is  owner-occupied  and  otherwise 
meets  the  requirements  for  title  I  insurance. 

The  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  eliminating  unnecessary  restrictions  and 
discriminatory  treatment  of  manufactured 
housing.  It  would  permit  manufactured 
homes  to  be  treated  the  same  as  site-built 
homes  with  regard  to  refinancing  under  an 
FHA  insurance  program. 


CHAHOB  IN  MAXIMUM  LOAM-TO-VALUK  RATIO  FOB 
MODESTLY  PRICED  SIMOIJC  FAMtLY  BOMKS 

Section  313  would  amend  section  203(bK3) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
m*Timiim  loan-to-value  ratio  for  homebuy- 
ers purchasing  modestly-priced  single 
family  homes. 

The  current  loan-to-value  provision  in  sec- 
tion 203(b)(2)  establishes,  for  most  cases,  a 
m^**""""  mortgage  amount  on  a  one-  to 
four-family  residence  as  the  sum  of  97  per- 
cent of  the  first  $25,000  of  ^praised  value 
and  95  percent  of  such  value  in  excess  of 
$25,000  (subject  to  the  maximum  dollar 
limits  prescribed  in  section  203(bK2)).  Sec- 
tion 313  would  permit  a  maximum  mortgage 
amount  of  97  percent  of  the  first  $50,000  of 
appraised  value  and  90  percent  of  such 
value  in  excess  of  $50,000,  again  subject  to 
the  maximum  dollar  limits. 

The  amendment  would  significantly 
reduce  the  downpajrment  requirement  for 
purchasers  of  modestly  priced  single  family 
housing.  Reducing  the  initial  cash  invest- 
ment should  permit  more  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income, first-time  homebuyers  to  own 
their  own  homes.  The  .amendment  would  in- 
crease downpayment  requirements  for  pur- 
chasers of  more  expensive  housing,  thus  re- 
ducing FHA's  competitive  role  in  the 
market  stratum  served  by  private  mortgage 
insurers.  Thus,  the  proposal  would  target 
FHA  activities  to  those  least  well  served  by 
the  private  market. 

NON-OCCUPANT  SINGLE  FAMILY  MORTGAGORS 

Section  314  would  provide  higher  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amounts  for  non-occupant 
owner  one-  to  four-unit  dwellings  insured 
under  section  203(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Present  law  limits  the  principal  amount  of 
an  owner-occupant  mortgage  which  may  be 
insured  under  section  203(b)  to  the  lesser  of 
specified  dollar  amounts  or  amounts  result- 
ing from  specified  loan-to-value  ratios. 
Thus,  the  maximum  insurable  amount  for  a 
typical  single  family  home  is  the  lesser  of 
$67,500  or  the  sum  of  97  percent  of  the  first 
$25,000  of  value  and  95  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder. Section  203(bK8)  of  the  Act  limits 
the  maximum  insurable  amount  for  inves- 
tor-owners to  85  percent  of  the  owner-occu- 
pant ceiling.  Thus,  for  a  typical  single 
family  home,  the  limit  is  85  percent  of 
$67,500,  or  $57,375. 

This  amendment  would  set  the  investor 
limit  at  the  lesser  of  the  otherwise  applica- 
ble dollar  amount  or  85  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date 
the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for  insurance.  This 
would  make  the  maximum  dollar  amoimt 
which  may  l)e  insured  for  investors  the 
same  as  that  for  owner-occupants,  while  at 
the  same  time  restricting  the  percent  of 
value  which  could  be  insured  for  investor- 
owners  to  85  percent  of  appraised  value. 
The  proposed  change  would  help  stimulate 
investor  interest  in  one-  to  four-unit  dwell- 
ings, thereby  resulting  in  increased  rental 
housing  supply. 

INCREASE  IN  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

Section  315  would  amend  section  203(c)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  establish  mortgage  insurance 
premiums  (MIP's)  for  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  under  title  n  of  the  Act  on  a  sub- 
section-by-subsection basis  at  amounts  up  to 
3  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
principal  balance.  At  present,  except  for 
MIP's  under  sections  203(k)  (rehabilitation 
loans)  and  (n)  (individual  units  in  coopera- 
tives), premium  charges  must  l>e  uniform  on 
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construction  financing  and  the  lack  of  guar- 
anteed permanent,  long-term  financing 
after  completion  of  construction.  This  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  make  this  type  of  hous- 
ing alternative  available  to  the  traditional 
FHA  homebuyer  and,  thus,  extend  the 
avaUabllity  of  affordable  housing  to  many 
more  Americans. 

rATMXMT  or  CLAIMS  WITHOUT  HUD 
AC«CI8ITI0K  or  TITLE 

Section  317  would  amend  section  204(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  give  HUD  dis- 
cretion to  permit  mortgagees  to  submit 
claims  on  foreclosed  insured  single  family 
properties  and  be  paid  without  transferring 
title  to  HUD. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  mortgagee 
must  transfer  title  or  assign  the  mortgage  to 
HUD  before  a  claim  for  the  full  amount  of 
indebtedness  can  be  paid.  The  mortgagee  ac- 
quires title  after  default  by  either  a  deed  In 
lieu  of  foreclosure  or  by  bidding  the  proper- 
ty's outstanding  indebtedness  at  the  foreclo- 
sure sale  and  being  the  highest  bidder.  Title 
is  then  transferred  to  HUD.  Upon  convey- 
ance of  title.  HUD  pays  90  percent  of  the 
claim  (I.e.,  90  percent  of  the  outstanding  In- 
debtedness). HUD  also  reimburses  the  mort- 
gagee for  operation,  maintenance  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  foreclosure  expenses.  Once  title 
is  determined  to  be  markeUble,  HUD  pays 
the  remaining  10  percent.  Upon  transfer  of 
title,  HUD  is  responsible  for  holding  costs, 
marketing  and  sale  of  the  property. 

Subsection  (a)  would  permit  HUD  to  pay 
off  the  Insurance  claim  without  requiring 
transfer  of  title,  where  the  property  Is  sold 
at  forecloaure  for  at  least  its  fair  market 
value  (PMV),  with  such  adJustmenU  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate.  Mortgagees 
would  continue  to  be  required  to  notify  the 
Secretary  of  default  and  the  institution  of 
foreclosure.  Before  the  foreclosure  sale, 
HUD  would  establish  the  property's  FMV 
through  use  of  an  appraiser  or  by  other  ap- 
propriate means,  and  make  any  needed  ad- 
justment to  that  amount.  The  amount  HUD 
would  pay  to  the  mortgagee  should  foreclo- 
sure be  necessary  would  be  the  lesser  of  the 
difference  between  (1)  the  outstanding  In- 
debtedness and  the  adjusted  PMV  or  (2)  the 
outstanding  indebtedness  and  the  sale  price 
received  at  the  foreclosure  sale.  HUD  would 
continue  to  reimburse  mortgagees  for  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  a  portion  of  the 
foreclosure  expenses.  Thus,  assuming  an  In- 
sured property  with  an  adjusted  FMV  of 
$30,000  which  is  sold  for  that  amount  and 
an  outstanding  Indebtedness  of  $30,000, 
HUD  would  pay  the  mortgagee  $10,000,  plus 
reimbursement  for  expenses.  If  a  bid  at  the 
foreclosure  sale  were  received  for  $21,000. 
HUD  would  pay  $9,000,  plus  expenses. 

If  no  bids  were  received  at  the  foreclosure 
sale  for  at  least  the  property's  adjusted 
FMV,  the  mortgagee  would  bid  at  the  sale, 
transfer  title  and  file  a  claim  with  HUD  In 
accordance  with  the  current  program. 
Taking  the  example  above.  If  a  bid  were  re- 
ceived for  $9,000,  the  mortgagee  would  bid 
more  and  convey  title  to  HUD.  HUD  would 
then  pay  the  mortgagee  as  It  does  now 
under  the  current  program. 

The  proposed  system  would  be  implement- 
ed by  regulations  as  a  standard  feature  of 
all  single  family  Insurance  programs,  and 
would  apply  with  respect  to  mortgages  In- 
sured pursuant  to  commitments  issued  on  or 
after  the  provision's  effective  date,  and. 
with  mortgagee  approval,  with  respect  to  in- 
sured mortgages  for  which  commitments 
were  insured  before  that  date.  Claims  where 
title  is  acquired  by  the  mortgagee  through  a 


deed  in  lieu  of  forecloaure  would  be  proc- 
essed in  accordance  with  current  practice. 

As  with  the  current  program,  if  a  default 
were  due  to  circimutancea  beyond  the  mort- 
gagor's control,  the  Secretary  would  be  able 
to  take  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  aa 
provided  by  section  330  of  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act.  Claims  on  assigned  mortgages 
would  be  paid  to  mortgagees  in  accordance 
with  current  practice.  In  addition,  mortga- 
gors would  remain  eligible  for  Temporary 
Mortgage  Assistance  PaymenU  as  provided 
by  section  230  of  the  Act.  This  proposal 
would  not  affect  the  coinsurance  program 
under  section  244  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

For  insurance  claims  paid  under  the  new 
system,  the  proposal  would  reduce  HUD 
outlays  significantly.  HUD  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  holding,  marketing  and  sale 
costs  for  properties  sold  at  foreclosure  for  at 
least  the  adjusted  FMV.  In  addition,  unlike 
the  current  system,  HUD  would  only  be 
paying  a  portion  of  the  total  outstanding  in- 
debtedness at  the  time  the  claim  is  paid. 
Thus,  upfront  outlays  and  overall  costs 
would  be  cut.  This  approach  Is  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  policy  of  making 
use  of  private  sector  expertise  wherever  pos- 
sible. Not  only  would  the  Federal  role  in 
free  market  activities  be  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  but  also  the  proce- 
dure would  be  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
private  mortgage  Insurance  industry.  In  ad- 
dition, because  the  foreclosure  sale  and  sub- 
sequent availability  of  the  property  for 
resale  would  be  expedited,  the  potentially 
deleterious  effect  on  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood from  the  property  standing  vacant 
for  a  long  period  of  time  would  be  reduced. 

SISCRETIORART  AUTHORITY  TO  RBOULATX  RXHTS 
OR  CHARGIS 

Section  318(a)  would  remove  language  in 
section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
mandating  that  the  Secretary  regulate  proj- 
ect rents  and  rates  of  return,  and  would  sub- 
stitute discretionary  authority  In  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  for  such  regulation.  This 
change  (and  the  parallel  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 234(d)(2)  contained  in  subsection  (b)) 
would  conform  these  authorities  to  other 
National  Housing  Act  multlfamlly  authori- 
ties (sections  220(d)(2)(A).  201(d)(4),  and 
331)  which  provide  for  discretionary  author- 
ity to  regulate  rents  and  charges. 

The  purpose  of  these  changes  Is  to  permit 
the  Department  to  deregulate  rent  levels  in 
unsubsidized.  Insured  projects.  Deregulation 
Is  expected  to  help  assure  the  financial  sta- 
bUity  of  insured  projects,  and  will  reduce  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  the  Department  by 
eliminating  the  review  and  processing  of  ap- 
plications for  rent  Increases. 

This  deregulation  would  apply  to  existing 
mortgages  as  well  as  to  future  unsubsidized 
project  mortgages.  After  appropriate  regula- 
tory changes  are  promulgated  pursuant  to 
these  amendments,  existing  mortgagors 
would  be  invited  to  amend  their  regulatory 
agreements  to  remove  requirements  for 
HUD  approval  of  rent  increases.  The  De- 
partment would,  however,  reserve  the  right 
to  resume  regulation  of  rents  and  charges 
for  any  such  project  in  the  future. 

MOHTQAOE  III SURAIICX  FOR  MAHUrACTURID 
HOME  PARKS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Section  319  would  amend  section  307(bK2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the 
Insurance  of  manufactured  home  parks  de- 
signed exclusively  for  occupancy  by  the  el- 
derly. Present  law  states  that  the  insurance 
of  section  307  mortgages  is  Intended  to  fa- 
cilitate particularly  the  production  of  rental 


accommodations  "suitable  for  family 
living."  Section  307(bK3)  goes  on  to  prohibit 
the  provision  of  insurance  under  section  207 
unless  the  mortgagor  certifies  under  oath 
that  there  will  be  no  discrimination  "by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  children  in 
the  family.  .  .  ." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  retain 
this  basic  rule,  but  would  provide  language 
clarifying  that  exception  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  manufactured  home  parks  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  elderly.  Recent 
surveys  indicate  that  about  one-third  of  all 
manufactured  home  units  are  occupied  by 
elderly  persons.  Since  section  207  Is  the  only 
authority  for  Insuring  manufactured  home 
parks,  the  change  In  section  207(b)(2)  is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  need  for  insurance  to  de- 
velop parks  designed,  constructed  and  man- 
aged for  occupancy  exclusively  by  the  elder- 
ly. 

REMOVAL  or  REFINAHCING  LXMTTATIONS  ON 
CERTAIN  MULTIFAMILY  PROJECTS 

Section  320  would  amend  the  mortgage 
limit  provisions  of  sections  220(d)(3), 
321(d)(3)  and  231(d)(4)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  facilitate  refinancing  to  per- 
form substantial  rehabilitation,  (^rrently 
under  these  provisions,  the  limits  on  mort- 
gages for  substantial  rehabilitation  of  prop- 
erties are  based  upon  the  sum  of  the  cost  of 
repair  plus  the  value  of  the  property  before 
rehabilitation.  However,  where  there  Is  an 
existing  mortgage,  and  application  to  Insure 
a  new  mortgage  under  one  of  these  provi- 
sions Is  made,  the  mortgage  limits  would  be 
based  upon  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
repair  plus  the  existing  indebtedness 
(rather  than  the  value  of  the  property 
before  repair).  The  amendment  would 
delete  the  latter  formula,  so  that  the  mort- 
gage limits  would  l)e  the  same  for  refinanc- 
ing as  it  Is  for  new  financing  for  substantial 
rehabilitation. 

The  llmlUtion  Involving  existing  indebt- 
edness for  refinancing  In  the  current  laws 
prevents  owners  from  realizing  any  of  their 
equity  if  they  wish  to  rehabilitate  a  project 
and  retain  ownership.  This  forces  sales  of 
the  properties  If  the  owners  are  to  realize 
any  equity  from  the  projects.  This  llmlU- 
tion is  contrary  to  a  policy  of  encouraging 
rehabilitation  and  retention  of  rental  prop- 
erty by  present  owners.  As  a  result  of  this 
Inequity,  many  projects  requiring  rehabili- 
tation cannot  receive  the  benefits  of  reha- 
bilitation without  the  sale  to  another 
owner. 

ASSIGNMENT  OP  SECTION  221  <g>  <4)  MORTGAGES 
TOGNMA 

Section  321  would  amend  section  321(g)(4) 
Of  the  National  Housing  Act  which  permits 
mortgagees  holding  section  221  mortgages 
which  are  not  in  default  to  assign  them— 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  Insurance  en- 
dorsement—to the  Secretary,  and  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  Insurance. 

The  purpose  of  section  321  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  direct  mortgagees  exercis- 
ing this  assignment  option  to  deliver  the 
mortgage  and  credit  instruments  directly  to 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. Upon  such  an  assignment  to  GNMA, 
the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  would  be  identi- 
cal to  those  provided  In  the  present  law. 
The  proposal  would,  however,  establish  a 
more  effective  process  within  HUD  for  deal- 
ing with  these  assignments.  GNMA,  acting 
as  agent  for  the  Secretary,  would  take  deliv- 
ery of  the  mortgages.  However,  FHA  would 
continue  to  process  the  claims  on  these 
mortgages  and  assure  that  all  assignments 
are  legaUy  sufficient  and  properly  complet- 


ed. GNMA  would  pay  for  them  with  deben- 
tures Issued  pursuant  to  the  current  proce- 
dure outlined  in  section  221(g)(4).  These  de- 
bentures would  be  debited  against  the  FHA 
fund.  Upon  sale  of  the  loans,  ONMA  would 
provide  the  proceeds  to  FHA.  ONMA  would 
be  reimbursed  for  all  administrative  costs. 

Without  this  amendment,  FHA  could  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  taking  assign- 
ment and  servicing  these  mortgages,  but  an 
increase  in  sUffing  In  HUD's  Office  of  Fi- 
nance and  Accounting  would  be  required, 
since  that  office  is  not  prepared  to  take  on 
the  additional  responsibility  caused  by  the 
forthcoming  eligibility  of  numerous  section 
221  mortgages  for  20-year  assignment. 

Explicit  sUtutory  authority  to  Instruct 
mortgagees  to  transfer  these  mortgages  di- 
rectly to  GNMA  would  eliminate  the  paper- 
work and  time  delays  within  HUD  involved 
in  requiring  receipt  of  the  mortgages  by  the 
Office  of  Finance  and  Accounting,  and  sub- 
sequent transfer  to  GNMA  for  purposes  of 
handling  debenture  issuance  and  subse- 
quent sale  of  the  mortgages. 

ONMA  has  greater  experience  in  handling 
such  sales,  and  will  also  be  In  a  position  to 
"space"  lU  sales,  so  that  HUD  mortgages 
will  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  GNMA's 
own  mortgage  sales. 

REPEAL  OF  SECTION  221  BUY-BACK  PROVISION 

Section  322  would  amend  section  331(gX4) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  eliminate 
the  "buy-back"  feature  of  that  provision 
with  respect  to  commitments  to  Insure 
under  section  321  entered  Into  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1983.  Section 
221(g)(4)  now  permits  mortgagees  to  assign 
to  HUD  current  mortgages  which  are  in 
their  20th  year  of  amortization.  HUD  ex- 
changes the  mortgages  for  del)entures  at 
the  going  rate  for  the  face  value  of  the  out- 
standing debt  because  of  the  current  high 
interest  rates,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
advantageous  for  mortgagees  to  assign 
mortgages  to  HUD  and  take  debentures  at 
the  "going  rate"  of  Interest.  This  proposal 
would  avoid  expected  future  losses  to  the 
FHA  Insurance  funds  based  on  business 
transacted  after  the  provision's  effective 
date. 

EUMINATE  EXISTING  RESTRAINTS  ON  FHA 
INSURANCE  FOR  CONDOMINIUM  UNITS 

Section  323  would  amend  section  234(c)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  of  eliminate  the 
special  conditions  contained  In  existing  law 
for  the  insurance  of  individual  condomini- 
um units.  Under  current  law,  HUD  may 
insure  individual  condominium  units  only  If 
one  of  the  following  conditions  is  met:  (1) 
the  project  is  or  has  been  FHA-lnsured  or 
VA-approved;  (2)  there  are  less  than  12 
units  in  the  buUding;  or  (3)  if  the  buUding 
has  12  or  more  units,  it  is  more  than  a  year 
old.  In  addition,  the  mortgagor  must  acquire 
a  family  unit  for  his  own  use  or  occupancy 
and  not  own  more  than  four  units  covered 
by  mortgages  Insured  under  section  234(c). 
The  amendment  would  delete  these  require- 
ments. 

Elimination  of  these  conditions  would 
lessen  the  constraints  on  insured  financing 
for  condominium  units  and  would  result  In- 
expanded  homeownershlp  opportunities. 
Additionally,  the  proposal  would  simplify 
the  Insuring  process  and  eliminate  the 
amount  and  degree  of  FHA  review  and  regu- 
lation. 

As  noted  above,  present  provisions  limit 
mortgagors  to  ownership  of  not  more  than 
four  one-family  units  Insured  under  the  sec- 
tion 234  program,  one  of  which  must  be  ac- 


quired for  the  mortgagor's  own  use  and  oc- 
cupancy. A  recent  opinion  by  HUD's  Office 
of  General  Counsel  has  Interpreted  this  pro- 
vision to  mean  four  Insured  units  anywhere 
In  the  Nation,  rather  than  In  a  particular 
project.  Unless  this  provision  Is  deleted,  in- 
vestor participation  in  the  section  234  pro- 
gram will  be  severely  constrained.  The  Sec- 
retary will  continue  to  exercise  discretion- 
ary authoritly  to  prescribe  terms  and  condi- 
tions assuring  that  a  sufficient  percentage 
of  condominium  units  in  any  project  are 
owner-occupied  In  order  to  ensure  stability 
and  sound  management. 

This  proposal  would  bring  HUD  Into  line 
with  what  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
been  doing  for  several  years.  Since  1974.  the 
VA  has  allowed  Insurance  for  any  condo- 
minium unit.  The  enactment  of  similar  FHA 
and  VA  condominium  insuring  authorities 
would  facilitate  implementation  of  the  pa- 
perwork reduction  requirements  of  section 
905  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Amendments  of  1978.  Section  905 
specifies  that,  insofar  as  practicable.  HUD, 
the  VA,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion shall  develop  uniform  application  and 
other  requiremenU  for  their  single  family 
and  multlfamlly  programs. 

GRADUATED  PAYMENT  MORTGAGES  FOR 
MULTIFAMILY  AND  SINGLE  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Section  324  would  amend  section  245  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  consolidate  the 
separate  authorities  now  contained  in  sec- 
tions 24S(a)  and  (b)  into  a  single  graduated 
payment  mortgage  (GPM)  authority  for 
one— to  four-family  dwellings  In  accordance 
with  the  more  generous  limitations  now 
contained  In  section  245(b),  and  to  eliminate 
certain  restrictive  features  of  the  present 
section  245(b)  GPM  program.  In  addition, 
amendments  are  proposed  In  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  make  possible  the  use  of  GPM's 
for  multlfamlly  projects. 

The  proposed  revisions  to  section  245(b) 
would  delete  the  threshold  requirement 
that  a  mortgagor  be  unable  reasonably  to 
afford  to  finance  a  purchase  by  means  of 
any  other  mortgage  insurance  program. 
This  change  would  make  any  otherwise 
qualified  mortgagor  eligible  for  an  Insured 
graduated  payment  mortgage. 

The  requirement  limiting  section  245(b) 
insurance  to  mortgagors  who  have  not 
owned  dwelling  units  within  the  preceding 
three  years  would  be  stricken. 

FlnaUy,  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
mortgages  or  the  aggregate  amount  of  ini- 
tial principal  obligation  of  mortgages  in- 
sured under  section  245  are  also  proposed  to 
be  removed. 

Section  245(c)  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
would  provide  authority  for  GPM's  for  mul- 
tlfamlly Insured  projects.  A  major  deterrent 
to  the  production  of  multlfamlly  housing  Is 
the  high  cost  of  financing.  AvailabUity  of 
OPM's  would  assure  lower  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  on  the  mortgage  in  the 
early  years  of  a  project.  Later,  as  debt  serv- 
ice paymente  Increased,  reasonable  rental 
increases  would  cover  these  costs.  Use  of  the 
GPM  approach  in  the  multlfamlly  context 
would  assist  the  sluggish  rental  housing 
market  without  the  help  of  Federal  subsi- 
dies. 

GPM's  for  multlfamlly  projects  would  not, 
however,  have  requirements  identical  to 
those  applicable  to  single  family  insuring 
authorities.  The  initial  principal  obligation 
of  a  multlfamlly  mortgage  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exceed  the  percentage  of  value  or 
replacement  cost  required  by  the  particular 
title  II  Insuring  authority  with  which  the 
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The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, by  regulation  adequate  consumer  pro- 
tection and  disclosure  requirements. 

This  proposal  provides  homebuyers  with 
an  alternative  to  the  Department's  fixed- 
rate  mortgages.  Graduated  Payment  Mort- 
gage (GPM)  program,  and  the  proposed  Ad- 
justable Rate  Mortgage  (ARM)  program.  In 
order  to  stimulate  a  healthy  housing 
market,  it  is  important  in  terms  of  current 
and  future  market  conditions  that  both 
home  purchasers  and  mortgage  lenders 
have  the  broadest  possible  choice  of  finan- 
cial mechanisms.  SAM's  increase  the  afford- 
ability  of  housing  by  making  possible  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  monthly  payments 
due  to  the  reduced  interest  rate  offered  by 
the  lender  in  return  for  the  lender  receiving 
a  share  of  any  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  property.  In  addition,  mortgagors  would 
be  aUowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  general- 
ly lower  interest  rates  available  when  the 
mortgage  term  is  less  than  30  years. 

SHARED  APPRECIATION  MORTGAGES  POH 
MULTITAMILY  HOUSING 

Section  327  would  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  249  to 
provide  authority  for  HUD  to  insure  Shared 
Appreciation  Mortgages  (SAM's)  for  multi- 
family  housing.  This  authority  would  expire 
September  30,  1985.  In  addition,  subsections 
(b)  through  (e)  would  amend  sections 
207(c)(3),  220(d)(4),  221(d)(6),  and  231(c)(5). 
respectively,  to  allow  HUD  discretion  to 
insure  loans  which  do  not  completely  amor- 
tize over  the  loans  term,  whether  or  not  a 
multlfamlly  SAM  mortgage  is  involved. 

Under  the  SAM  approach  permitted  by 
section  327(a).  the  multlfamlly  developer 
would  benefit  from  a  lower  interest  rate  on 
the  mortgage  loan,  in  return  for  the  lender's 
receiving  a  share  of  any  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  property. 

Recent  economic  conditions  have  made 
the  production  of  multlfamlly  rental  hous- 
ing difficult,  and  lenders  remain  cautious.  A 
particular  problem  facing  the  multifamily 
housing  industry  is  the  reluctance  of  lend- 
ers to  invest  in  fixed-rate  mortgages  of  30  or 
40  years  duration.  Alternatives  to  tradition- 
al long-term  mortgage  instruments  need  to 
be  insurable  by  HUD  in  order  to  stimulate 
unsubsidized  rental  construction. 

The  multifamily  SAM  proposed  would 
allow  HUD  to  insure  loans  of  15  years  or 
longer  which  have  level  payment  amortiza- 
tion schedules  which  would  completely  am- 
ortize in  30  years  or  less.  Mortgagors  would 
be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  general- 
ly lower  interest  rates  available  for  shorter 
term  financing.  The  lender's  share  of  the 
appreciated  value  would  be  due  and  payable 
at  the  time  the  insured  property  is  sold  or 
transferred  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  loan 
term. 

Used  either  in  tandem  or  separately,  the 
multifamily  SAM  proposal  and  the  proposed 
discretion  in  the  Secretary  to  insure  mort- 
gages which  do  not  provide  for  complete 
amortization  will  substantially  lower  the 
monthly  mortgage  payments  on  multifamily 
loans  and  thereby  encourage  the  production 
of  rental  housing. 

DEMONSTRATION  AUTHORITY  TO  INSURE  HOME 
EQUITY  CONVERSION  MORTGAGES  FOR  ELDERLY 
HOMEOWNERS 

Section  328  would  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 250  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  insure 
up  to  1,000  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gages for  elderly  homeowners  on  a  demon- 
stration basis.  These  mortgages  would 
reduce  the  financial  hardships  of  elderly 


homeowners  by  permitting  them  to  tap  ac- 
cumulated equity  to  meet  expenses  such  as 
paying  maintenance,  tax,  utility  and  other 
living  expenses  without  being  forced  to 
move.  The  authority  to  insure  the  mort- 
gages would  expire  September  30.  1986. 

The  increasing  number  of  elderly  persons 
has  far-reaching  ramifications  which  have 
been  chronicled  by  many  studies,  articles, 
public  and  private  debates,  and  governmen- 
tal inquiries.  The  need  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams for  elderly  homeowners  is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  a  significant  portion 
of  the  elderly  population  has  substantial 
home  equity,  but  is  burdened  by  limited  in- 
comes and  hig  housing  costs.  The  proposal 
would  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  insuring  home  equity  conversion 
mortgages  as  a  means  of  addressing  this 
problem. 

Although  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gages are  a  relatively  new  concept,  they 
appear  to  offer  a  reasonable  way  of  improv- 
ing the  income  level  and  quality  of  life  of  a 
significant  number  of  elderly  homeowners 
by  providing  access  to  accumulated  equity. 
Programs  have  been  initiated  in  California. 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  by 
public  or  not-for-profit  groups,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  private  or  public  contributions. 
The  programs  include  the  marketing  of  the 
mortgages,  interest  rate  reduction  opportu- 
nities, and  the  provision  of  interest-free  or 
reduced  interest  rate  deferred  loans  for 
home  rehabilitation.  There  is  currently  in 
the  planning  and  organizing  stage  a  major 
private  endeavor  designed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  home  equity  conver- 
sion mortgages. 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  effect  and 
scope  of  these  programs.  However,  initial  re- 
sults support  the  view  that  home  equity 
conversion  mortgages  can  meet  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  some  elderly  homeowners. 
These  early  assessments  indicate,  also,  that 
public  and  private  entities  want  HUD  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  the  area  of  home 
equity  conversion  mortgages. 

The  demonstration  program  would  be  de- 
signed to: 

(1)  Concentrate  use  of  FHA-insured  equity 
conversion  mortgages  in  a  few  geographic 
areas  and  provide  guidance,  as  needed,  to 
encourage  participation  of  mortgage  lenders 
and  increase  their  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  Identify  and  evaluate  various  forms  of 
home  equity  conversion  mechanisms  to 
assure  that  the  interests  of  homeowners, 
lenders.  Investors  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment are  appropriately  protected; 

(3)  Ascertain  whether  there  is  a  need  for  a 
HUD  role  and.  if  so,  the  appropriate  extent 
of  HUD  involvement  in  this  area;  and 

(4)  Determine  the  extent  of  need  and 
demand  for  equity  conversion  financing. 

To  ensure  that  effective  consumer  protec- 
tions are  afforded  elderly  homeowners  who 
may  wish  to  participate  in  the  program,  par- 
ticipating lenders  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide each  prospective  borrower  at  the  time 
of  application  with  a  written  statement  ex- 
plaining the  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gage, including  the  type  of  mortgage  being 
offered,  its  specific  terms  and  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  its  effect  on  such  matters  as  tax 
and  estate  planning  and  eligibility  for  cer- 
tain government  benefits,  grants  or  pen- 
sions. 

Subsection  (a)  would  set  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  the  demonstration  program  to  in- 
clude: the  insuring  of  home  equity  conver- 
sion mortgages  to  assist  elderly  homeowners 
in  converting  a  portion  of  their  home  equity 
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into  liquid  assets,  and  the  securing  of  data 
to  determine  the  extent  of  need  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  appropriate  scope  and  nature 
of  the  Secretary's  participation  in  the  home 
equity  conversion  mortgage  market. 

Subsection  (b)  would  set  forth  definitions 
of  "elderly  homeowner"  and  "home  equity 
conversion  mortgage",  and  subsection  (c) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  insure 
such  mortgages  after  a  determination  that 
such  mortgages,  in  addition  to  having  the 
potential  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  elder- 
ly homeowners  and  increase  participation 
by  private  lenders,  include  safeguards  for 
mortgagors  to  offset  the  special  risks  of 
such  mortgages. 

Subsection  (d)  would  prescribe  the  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  of  a  mortgage,  in- 
cluding that  the  mortgage  be  secured  by  a 
property  designed  principally  as  a  one- 
family  residence  and  that  it  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor  who  is  the  owner-occupant  of 
the  property  and  who  meets  the  prescribed 
minimum  age.  The  maximum  mortgage 
would  be  limited  to  that  established  for  a 
one-family  residence  in  section  (b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  may  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property.  The  mortgage  would  permit  the 
interest  rate  to  be  fixed  or  adjusted  periodi- 
cally as  agreed  to  by  the  parties  and  would 
contain  provisions  for  full  satisfaction  of 
the  obligation  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (e)  would  establish  that  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  section  are  eligible 
for  insurance  benefits  provided  in  section 
204  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (f )  contains  the  consumer  safe- 
guards noted  above. 

Subsection  (g)  would  limit  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  insure  mortgages  under  this 
section  to  a  total  number  of  mortgages  not 
to  exceed  1.000.  and  would  set  September 
30.  1986  as  the  final  date  for  Insurance  of 
such  a  mortgage,  except  for  commitments  to 
insure  which  are  issued  on  or  before  that 
date. 

Subsection  (h)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  into  such  contracts  and  agree- 
ments and  to  undertake  such  studies  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  of  the  demonstration. 

Subsection  (i)  would  provide  for  preemp- 
tion of  any  State  constitution,  statute,  court 
decree,  common  law,  rule  or  public  policy 
limiting  or  prohibiting  sharing  appreciation, 
increases  in  outstanding  balances  after  exe- 
cution of  the  mortgage,  disbursement  of 
mortgage  proceeds  over  an  extended  time, 
or  requiring  that  the  term  of  the  mortgage 
be  fixed. 

Subsection  (j)  would  autho.lze  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  any  disbursements  to  the 
mortgagor  required  by  a  mortgage  insured 
under  this  section  or  by  an  ancillary  con- 
tract in  the  even-  of  default  by  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  payment.  The  Secretary  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  take  any  action  necessary 
to  obtain  repayment  of  such  disbursements 
including,  but  not  limited  to:  accepting  an 
assignment  of  the  insured  mortgage,  calcu- 
lating the  amoimt  and  making  the  payment 
of  an  insurance  claim  on  such  assigned 
mortgage,  requiring  a  junior  mortgage  from 
the  mortgagor  to  secure  repayment  of  funds 
advanced  by  the  mortgagor,  and  imposing 
premium  charges.  Actions  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  would  preempt  any  State  or 
local  law  prohibiting  or  limiting  such  ac- 
tions. Payments  would  be  made  from  the 
General  Insurance  Fund. 


STRUCTUKAL  DEFECTS  IN  VA-APPHOVEO,  FHA- 
INSURED  NEW  HOMES 

Section  329  would  amend  section  518(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  expenditures  to  cor- 
rect or  compensate  for  structural  defects  in 
single  family  homes  which  were  approved 
for  FHA  insurance  prior  to  construction.  As 
amended,  section  518(a)  would  specify  that 
the  Secretary  may  also  correct  or  compen- 
sate for  structural  defects  in  FHA-insured 
new  homes  which  were  approved  for  loan 
guaranty  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
prior  to  construction. 

Section  203  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
sUtes  that  VA  loan  guaranty,  insurance  or 
direct  loan  approval  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  construction  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Secretary's  approval.  The  proposal  would 
clarify  that  VA  approval  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Secretary's  for  purposes  of  correcting  or 
compensating  for  structural  defects. 

TIME  OF  PAYMENT  OF  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 

Section  330  would  amend  section  530  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  clarify  that  the 
Department's  obligation  to  collect  mortgage 
Insurance  premiums  on  a  monthly  basis,  and 
to  charge  interest  for  late  payment  of 
monthly  premiums,  applies  only  to  the  De- 
partment's single  family  programs.  The 
amendment  would  permit  continuation  of 
the  existing  practice  of  collecting  premium 
payments  from  multlfamlly  mortgagees  on 
an  annual  basis,  with  interest  payable  only 
in  the  case  of  late  remittance  of  the  aimual 
payment.  Monthly  collection  of  premiums 
would,  of  course,  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
mortgages  subject  to  up-front  premium  col- 
lection requirements. 

In  the  past.  HUD  has  not  required  month- 
ly collection  of  premiums  for  its  multifamily 
mortgages.  Premiums  for  those  programs 
are  paid  by  the  mortgagor  in  advance  and 
are  escrowed  by  the  mortgagee.  Collection 
of  these  premium  payments  on  a  monthly 
basis  would  Increase  paperwork  and  would 
be  staff-intensive.  It  would  also  unnecessar- 
ily disrupt  existing  finance  and  accounting 
operations,  which  are  geared  to  annual  re- 
ceipt of  such  payments. 

As  amended,  section  530  would  continue 
to  require  that  premiums  be  paid  "promptly 
upon  their  receipt  from  the  borrower"  in 
the  case  of  the  single  family  programs,  but 
would  require,  for  all  other  insuring  au- 
thorities, that  premiums  be  paid  "promptly 
when  due  to  the  Secretary"  (i.e.,  annually). 
Interest  payable  to  the  Secretary  would 
continue  to  be  required  for  late  payment  of 
premiums,  but  such  interest  would  accrue 
beginning  twenty  days  after  the  mortga- 
gee's receipt  of  premium  payments  from  the 
borrower  In  the  case  of  single-family  mort- 
gages, while  in  the  multifamily  programs, 
interest  would  be  due  for  the  period  begin- 
ning twenty  days  after  the  premium  pay- 
ment's due  date. 

SINGLE  FAMILY  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  ON 
INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  AND  HAWAIIAN  HOME 
LANDS 

Section  331  would  add  a  new  section  to 
title  V  of  the  National  Housing  Act  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  insure  certain  mort- 
gages without  regard  to  limitations  in  the 
National  Housing  Act,  such  as  those  regard- 
ing marketability  of  title,  or  any  other  stat- 
utory restriction  which  Impedes  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  mortgage  Insurance  on  Indian 
lands  or  Hawaiian  home  lands.  The  eligible 
mortgages  would  be  those  covering  one-  to 
four-family  dwellings  executed  (1)  by  an 
Indian  tribe  (or  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe 


and  an  Indian  tribe  as  co-mortgagors)  cover- 
ing property  located  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, (2)  by  a  native  Hawaiian  covering  prop- 
erty located  on  Hawaiian  home  lands,  pro- 
vided the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  is  a  co-mortgagor  or  guarantor  or 
offers  other  security  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary, or  (3)  in  connection  with  a  property 
assisteid  under  the  Indian  Housing  Program 
under  section  202  of  the  bill.  The  insured 
dwelling  would  have  to  be  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  member  of  the  Indian  tribe  or 
native  Hawaiian. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  ownership  of 
land  on  Indian  reservations  and  laws  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  Indian  land  makes 
lenders  unwilling  to  provide  mortgage  f i- 
nancing  for  housing  on  reservations.  HUD 
cannot  Induce  lenders  to  make  mortgage 
loans  by  providing  insurance  because  the 
National  Housing  Act  has  requirements  for 
insurability  relating  to  marketability  of  title 
that  cannot  be  met  by  Indian  reservation 
land.  The  proposal  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  mortgage  insurance  available 
without  regard  to  such  statutory  restric- 
tions. 

The  nature  of  ownership  of  Hawaiian 
home  lands  is  similarly  unique.  Pursuant  to 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  of 
1920.  control  but  not  title  to  thousands  of 
acres  of  federally-owned  land  designated  as 
Hawaiian  home  lands  was  transferred  to  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission.  When  Hawaii 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  title  to  the 
land  was  conveyed  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  the  State  of  Hawaii.  The  new  De- 
partment of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  has  the 
same  powers  as  the  superseded  Commission. 
The  Department  may  lease  land  for  terms 
of  up  to  99  years  to  native  Hawalians  only. 
The  lessee  may  transfer,  mortgage  or  pledge 
his  or  her  Interest  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department  and  only  to  another  native 
Hawaiian.  

As  In  the  case  of  Indian  lands,  HUD 
cannot  encourage  lenders  to  make  such 
loans  by  insuring  the  mortgages  on  the 
properties,  due  to  requirement-  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  that  canno^  be  met  be- 
cause of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920.  The 
proposal  would  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  mortgage  Insurance  available  without 
regard  to  those  requirements. 

In  order  to  faclllUte  the  use  of  FHA  in- 
surance on  Indian  reservations  and  Hawai- 
ian home  lands,  this  section  would  contain 
provisions,  similar  to  those  in  section  202  of 
this  Act  relating  to  the  Indian  Housing  Pro- 
gram, permitting  the  Secretary  to  Insure 
construction  advances  and  applying  the 
higher  owner-occupant  loan-to-value  ratio 
for  all  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Also,  as  provided  In  section  202,  the 
Secretary  could  require  Indian  tribes  to 
pledge  income  from  tribal  resources  or 
tribal  assets  or  pledge  Federal  grants  to  re- 
imburse the  Secretary  for  any  claims  paid  in 
connection  with  dwellings  assisted  under 
this  section. 

Mortgages  Insured  under  this  section 
would  be  obligations  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  GRANTS  OR 
CONTRACTS  FOR  HOUSING  COUNSELING  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Section  332  would  amend  section  106(a)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  to  eliminate  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  make  grants  or  contract  for  housing 
counseling  and  other  activities  authorized 
by  that  section.  The  authorization  for  ap- 
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By  Mi.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hir  IK,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  845.  A  1  (ill  to  establish  an  interclr- 
cult  trlbuni  1,  vaC  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Comi  aittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COURT  iJtraOVmiNTS  ACT  or  1»83 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

Senators  HEn.iN  and 

.,  .  am  pleased  to  introduce 

I:  nprovements  Act  of  1983. 
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.he  package  is  the  creation 

tribunal  to  exercise 

over  cases  referred  to  It  by 
Court, 
of  the  tribunal  is  to  re- 
d^amatlcally  increased  work- 
Supreme  Court.  In  recent 


months,  In  highly  unusual  fashion, 
eight  Justices  of  the  Court  have 
spoken  publicly  about  the  problem  of 
docket  congestion.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
specifically  endorsed  the  creation  of  a 
temporary  intercircuit  tribunal  to  help 
alleviate  the  growing  overload. 

For  years.  Judicial  commentators 
and  scholars  have  tracked  the  alarm- 
ing rise  in  the  number  of  cases  before 
the  Court.  In  the  Court's  past  session, 
there  were  more  than  8,000  petitions 
for  certiorari,  an  increase  of  more 
than  80  percent  over  the  past  10  years. 
Of  sheer  necessity,  an  increasing 
number  of  these  requests  for  High 
Court  review  were  decided  in  summa- 
ry, or  per  curiam  fashion. 

Almost  10  years  ago,  the  Hruska 
Commission,  which  was  established  to 
study  the  Federal  appellate  system, 
recommended  that  a  national  court  of 
appeals  be  created  to  serve  as  a  safety 
valve  for  an  increasingly  overloaded 
and  overworked  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  intervening  years,  the  pressures 
which  led  to  this  recommendation 
have  intensified  and  the  Hruska  pro- 
posal has  continued  to  receive  Interest 
and  support.  In  this  and  the  past  Con- 
gress, Senator  Hktlin,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Courts  Subcom- 
mittee, has  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  National  Court  of  Appeals 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Hruska  Commission,  and  his  well-rec- 
ognized expertise  In  this  area  was  in- 
strumental In  the  development  of  this 
intercircuit  tribunal  proposal. 

The  intercircuit  tribunal  can  be  an 
Important  new  tool  to  ease  the  alarm- 
ing burdens  on  the  Court. 

The  elements  of  the  proposal  are 
straight-forward:  A  temporary  court 
would  be  created  for  a  5-year  period  to 
settle  Important  matters  referred  to  it 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  proposal 
follows  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hruska  Commission  In  that  the  tribu- 
nal would  have  no  original  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  would  decide  only  cases  which 
the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  It  by 
majority  vote.  The  Supreme  Court 
would  retain  the  power  to  overrule  or 
modify  any  decision  of  the  tribunal, 
consistent  with  Its  constitutional  role 
as  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

The  circuit  coimcll  of  each  circuit 
court  of  appeals  would  nominate  two 
Judges  to  sit  on  the  28-member  tribu- 
nal. Five  Judge  panels  would  then  be 
formed  within  the  tribunal  to  hear 
and  decide  cases.  No  two  Judges  from 
the  same  circuit  could  sit  on  the  same 
panel.  Judges  would  be  designated  to 
sit  on  panels  by  a  lottery  system  in 
such  a  way  that  all  judges  of  the  tribu- 
nal would  hear  and  decide  cases  that 
represent  all  types  of  cases  before  the 
tribunal. 

The  legislation  also  Incorporates 
Senator  Hbtun's  proposal  to  establish 
a  Chancellor  of  the  United  States  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 


tice from  among  circuit  Judges  In  regu- 
lar active  service.  The  Chancellor 
would  be  responsible  for  assisting  the 
Chief  Justice  with  the  ever  increasing 
administrative  burdens  of  the  position 
of  Chief  Justice.  He  would  also  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Intercircuit  tribu- 
nal and  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  court. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  consti- 
tutes a  balanced  and  cost-efficient  re- 
sponse to  the  Supreme  Court's  urgent 
need  for  relief  from  Its  burgeoning 
caseload.  Because  the  proposal  does 
not  involve  the  creation  of  new  Judge- 
ships, nor  the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate administrative  support  structure. 
Its  costs  should  be  minimal.  In  addi- 
tion, the  temporary  nature  of  the  trl- 
bxmal  should  address  the  reservations 
of  some  about  creating  a  new  appel- 
late layer  to  the  Federal  court  struc- 
ture In  the  form  of  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals.  Rather,  this 
5-year  experiment  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  needed  information 
concerning  the  feasibility  and  wisdom 
of  taking  such  a  step.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tribunal  will  provide  desper- 
ately needed  additional  decisional  ca- 
pacity for  the  resolution  of  disputes 
where  nationwide  uniformity  is 
needed,  many  of  which  are  now  left 
unresolved  because  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  make  room  on  its  docket. 

The  remaining  components  of  this 
court  improvements  package  consist  of 
proposals  which  are  similar  or  Identi- 
cal to  bills  which  were  Introduced  in 
the  last  Congress.  All  were  mentioned 
In  the  year  end  report  of  the  Chief 
Justice  as  needed  Improvements  In  Ju- 
dicial administration. 

First,  title  I  would  eliminate  the 
mandatory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Under  current  law.  cer- 
tain cases  may  be  appealed  directly  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  Is 
obligated  to  hear  and  decide  them. 
The  majority  of  these  cases  do  not  in- 
volve important  issues,  are  summarily 
dealt  with,  and  essentially  serve  only 
to  clog  the  Court's  docket.  Identical 
proposals  have  passed  at  least  one 
House  of  Congress  In  the  past  three 
Congresses. 

Title  II  would  eliminate  most  civil 
priorities.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
the  Congress  has  enacted  so  many 
statutory  provisions  requiring  the 
courts  to  give  expedited  consideration 
to  certain  civil  cases,  that  they  have 
become  virtually  meaningless.  Title  II 
would  eliminate  all  these  Identified 
priorities,  except  for  habeas  corpus, 
civil  rights,  and  FOIA  cases,  and  appli- 
cations for  temporary  restraining 
orders  or  Injimctlons.  A  proposal  virtu- 
ally Identical  to  title  II  passed  the 
House  last  year  as  part  of  the  Rails- 
back  court  reform  package. 

Title  III  would  make  certain  Im- 
provements to  Judicial  survivor's  bene- 
fits to  make  them  more  comparable  to 


those  provided  by  State  Judicial  sys- 
tems and  in  private  law  practice. 
These  improvements  should  help  turn 
the  tide  on  the  increasing  number  of 
Federal  Judges  resigning  and  help 
maintain  the  high  caliber  of  those  ac- 
cepting appointments  to  the  Federal 
bench.  Included  in  the  improvements 
are:  Basing  children's  aimulties  on  a 
percentage  of  salary,  as  opposed  to  a 
fixed  dollar  amount:  creating  a  mini- 
mimi  annuity  of  30  percent  of  salary 
for  surviving  spouses;  and  increasing 
the  factoring  figure  upon  which  siu-- 
vlvlng  spouses'  aimulties  are  based. 
Participating  judges  would  be  required 
to  contribute  an  Increased  percentage 
of  their  salary  to  help  offset  addltlo'^- 
al  costs. 

Title  IV  would  create  a  State  justice 
Institute.  This  nonprofit  corporation 
would  administer  federally  funded  as- 
sistance programs  to  State  courts  to 
improve  Judicial  administration  at  the 
State  level.  It  is  identical  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Heflih,  and 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Title  V  would  create  a  temporary 
Federal  courts  study  commission  to 
look  beyond  the  inunediate  problems 
confronting  the  judiciary  and  to  un- 
dertake comprehensive,  long-range 
planning.  Specifically,  the  major  pur- 
poses of  the  conunission  would  be  to 
conduct  a  2-year  study  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  State  courts, 
appraise  the  problems  confronting  the 
courts  and  develop  a  long-range  plan 
for  their  future  needs.  The  bipartisan 
commission  would  consist  of  14  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  heads  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government,  and 
would  submit  periodic  reports  on  the 
state  of  the  Judiciary  and  a  final 
report  at  the  end  of  10  years.  It  Is 
Identical  to  a  proposal  sponsored  by 
Senators  Thurmond  and  Heflin  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  645 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Court  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1983 ". 

TITLE  I— SUPREME  COURT  REVIEW 

REVIEW  or  DECISIONS  INVALIDATING  ACTS  Or 
CONGRESS 

Sec.  101.  Section  1252  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  that 
section  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  81 
of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

REVIEW  or  DECISIONS  INVALIDATING  STATE 
STATUTES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating  para- 
graph (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 


(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  1254  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"appeal;". 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  1254  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  81  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "appeal;". 

REVIEW  or  STATE  COURT  DECISIONS  INVOLVING 
VALIDITY  or  STATUTES 

Sec.  103.  Section  1257  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1257.  SUte  courU;  certiorari 

"(a)  Pinal  judgments  or  decrees  rendered 
by  the  highest  court  of  a  SUte  in  which  a 
decision  could  be  had,  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  certiorari 
where  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  sUtute  of 
the  United  States  is  drawn  in  question  or 
where  the  validity  of  a  sUtute  of  any  SUte 
is  drawn  In  question  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  trea- 
ties, or  laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  where 
any  title,  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  is 
specially  set  up  or  claimed  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  treaties  or  sUtutes  of,  or  any 
commission  held  or  authority  exercised 
under,  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'highest  court  of  a  State'  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.". 

REVIEW  or  DECISIONS  rROM  SUPREME  COURT  OF 
PUERTO  Rico 

Sec.  104.  Section  1258  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1258.  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico;  certiorari 

"Pinal  judgments  or  decrees  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  writ  of  certiorari  where  the 
validity  of  a  treaty  or  sUtute  of  the  United 
States  is  drawn  in  question  or  where  the  va- 
lidity of  a  sUtute  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  drawn  in  question  on  the 
ground  of  ite  being  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution, treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  where  any  title,  right,  privilege,  or 
immunity  is  specially  set  up  or  claimed 
under  the  Constitution  or  the  treaties  or 
sUtutes  of,  or  any  commission  held  or  au- 
thority exercised  under,  the  United  SUtes.". 

CONrORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  items  relating  to  sections 
1257  and  1258  in  the  section  analysis  of 
chapter  81  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1257.  SUte  courts;  certiorari. 
"1258.  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico;  certi- 
orari.". 

(b)  Section  2101(a)  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sections  1252,  1253  and  2282"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  1253". 

(c)(1)  Section  2104  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2104.  Review*  of  Sute  court  decisions 

"A  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  a 
judgment  or  decree  of  a  SUte  court  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  regulations,  and  shall  have  the 
same  effect,  as  if  the  Judgment  or  decree  re- 
viewed had  been  rendered  in  a  court  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  2104  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  133  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"2104.  Reviews  of  SUte  court  decisions.". 

(d)  Section  2350(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strildng  out 
•1254(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1254(2)". 


AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 


Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  310  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437h)  is 
amended  by  repealing  subsection  (b),  and 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  18.  1928 
(25  U.S.C.  652),  U  amended  by  striking  out 
",  with  the  right  of  either  party  to  appeal  to 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(d)  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization 
Act  (43  UJ5.C.  1652(d))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "An  Interlocutory  or  final  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  of  such  distinct  court 
may  be  reviewed  only  upon  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes.". 

(d)  Section  209(eK3)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
719(e)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"petition  or  appeal  shall  be  filed"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  petition  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court". 

(e)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  743(d)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Review.— A  finding  or  determination 
entered  by  the  special  court  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  section  306 
of  this  title  shall  be  reviewable  only  upon 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  Such 
review  is  exclusive  and  any  such  petition 
shall  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  not 
more  than  20  days  after  entry  of  such  find- 
ing or  determination.". 

(f)  Section  llS2(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
ReconcUiation  Act  of  1981  (45  U.S.C. 
1105(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  strilung  out 
"petition  or  appeal  shall  be  filed"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  petition  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court". 

(g)  Section  206  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  UJS.C. 
1631e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1252, 
1254,  1291,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1291". 

(h)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  13, 
1954,  conunonly  known  as  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  (33  U.S.C.  988(a)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1254(3)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1254(2)". 

ETFECTrVE  DATE 

Sec.  107.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  except 
that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to 
cases  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendments  or  affect 
the  right  to  review  or  the  manner  of  review- 
ing the  judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  which 
was  entered  ttef ore  such  effective  date. 

TITLE  II— CIVIL  PRIORITIES 

ESTABLISHMENT  Or  PRIORITY  OP  CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Chapter  111  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


JMI 


by  the  courts 
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"§  \K1.  Priority  <  t  ciril  actiOM 

"(a)  Notwitht  landing  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  each  cot  irt  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
determine  the  order  in  which  civil  actions 
are  heard  and  determined,  except  that  the 
court  shall  exjedlte  the  consideration  of 
any  action  brcught  under  chapter  153  or 
section  1826  of  this  title,  any  action  for  tem- 
porary or  prelmlnary  injunctive  relief,  or 
any  other  action  if  good  cause  therefor  Is 
shown. 

"(b)  The  J  idicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  t  lay  modify  the  rules  adopted 
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to  determine  the  order  in 


which  civil  aciions  are  heard  and  deter- 
mined, in  ord;r  to  establish  consistency 
among  the  Judi  :ial  circuits." 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  HI  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  e  id  thereof  the  f oUowlng  new 
item: 
••1«57.  Priority  )f  civil  actions.". 

AMKRDi  mrrs  to  other  laws 

Sbc.  202.  Th<  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended: 

(IKA)  Sectioi  309<aK10)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)<ll)  is  r  pealed. 

(B)  Section  110  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437h),  as 
amended  by  s(ctlon  106(a)  of  this  Act,  is 
further  amend(  d— 

(i)  by  strikin  [  out  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  310.": 
and 

(ii)  by  repeal  ng  subsection  (b),  as  redesig- 
nated by  sectio  i  106(a)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  il(a)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  8(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  proceedings  in  such  cases 
in  the  court  of  appeals  shall  be  made  a  pre- 
ferred cause  ajid  shall  be  expedited  in  every 
way.". 

(3)(A)  Sectioi  i  6(c)(4)  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicile,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  136d(c>  4))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

(B)  Section  1  Kd)(3)  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicid;,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  136h(dl[3))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  cour  shall  give  expedited  consid- 
eration to  any  ;uch  action.". 

(C)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicid »,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  136n(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  senten  :e. 

(D)  Section  ;  ;5<a)(4)(E)(iii)  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Pu  igicide.  and  Rodenticide  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  136w(  a)(4)(E)(iii))  is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  204(d)  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  1921  (7  U.S.C.  194(d)),  is 
amended  by  s  triking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(5)  Section  3  16  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  IS  J8  (7  U.S.C.  1366)  is  amended 
in  the  fourth  sentence  by  striking  out  "At 
the  earliest  c<  nvenient  time,  the  court,  in 
term  time  or  v  ication. '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  c  ourt". 

(6K A)  Sectio  i  410  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1600)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  proceed!  igs  in  such  cases  in  the  court 
of  appeals  shs  11  be  made  a  preferred  cause 
and  shall  be  ej  pedited  in  every  way.". 

(B)  Section  '  11  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1601)  5  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  proceed  ngs  in  such  cases  shall  be 
made  a  prefen  ed  cause  and  shall  be  expedit- 
ed in  every  wa  ^". 

(7)  Section  1 16(c)(4)  of  the  Act  of  October 
7,  1975,  comr  lonly  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defe  ise  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1J76  (10  U.S.C.  2304  note)  U 
amended  by  si  riking  out  the  last  sentence. 


(8)  Section  5(dK6MA)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C. 
1464(dH6)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Such  proceedings  shall  be  given  precedence 
over  other  cases  pending  in  such  courts,  and 
shall  be  in  every  way  expedited.". 

(9XA)  Section  7A(f)(2)  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  18a(f)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "(2)  certifies  to  the  United  SUtes 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  within 
which  the  respondent  resides  or  carries  on 
business,  or  in  which  the  action  is  brought, 
that  it  or  he  believes  that  the  public  inter- 
est requires  relief  pendente  lite  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  then  upon  the  filing  of  such 
motion  and  certification,  the  chief  judge  of 
such  district  court  shall  immediately  notify 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  dis- 
trict court  is  located,  who  shall  designate  a 
United  SUtes  district  Judge  to  whom  such 
action  shall  be  assigned  for  all  purposes.". 

(B)  Section  11(e)  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  21(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  scntdicc 

(10)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  11, 
1903.  commonly  known  as  the  Expediting 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  28)  is  repealed. 

(11)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(e))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  first  sentence. 

(12)  Section  21(f)(3)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  57a-l(f)(3))  is  repealed. 

(13)  Section  llA(c)(4)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78k-I(c)(4)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  after  "(4)";  and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(14)(A)  Section  309(e)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C. 
687a(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
sixtli  scntfCiicc 

(B)  Section  309(f)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  687a(f))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(C)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  687c(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(15)  Section  10(c)(2)  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
719h(c)(2))  is  repealed. 

(16)  Section  155(a)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1415(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(1)"  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(17)  Section  503(b)(3)(E)  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15 
UJS.C.  2003(b)(3)(E))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (ii)  and  redesignating  clauses  (iii) 
and  (iv)  as  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii),  respectively. 

(18)  Section  23(d)  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2622(d))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(19)  Section  12(eH3)  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Improvement  Act  of  1980  (16 
U.S.C.  1463a(e)(3))  is  repealed. 

(20)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  September 
28,  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1910),  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  the  last  sentence. 

(21)(A)  Section  807(b)  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  lAnds  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  3117(b))  is  repealed. 

(B)  Section  1108  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
3168)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IMJUNCTIVE  RELIEF 

"Sec.  1108.  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  any  injunctive  relief  lasting 
longer  than  ninety  days  against  any  action 
pursuant  to  this  title  except  in  conjunction 
with  a  final  judgment  entered  in  a  case  in- 
volving an  action  pursuant  to  this  title.". 


(22)(A)  Section  10<b)<3)  of  the  Central 
Idaho  Wilderness  Act  of  1980  (PubUc  Law 
96-312;  94  SUt.  948)  is  repealed. 

(B)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Central  Idaho 
Wilderness  Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  review  of  any  decision  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Idaho  shall  be  made  by  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

(23)(A)  Section  1964(b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(B)  Section  1966  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
scntdicc . 

(24KA)  Section  408(iK5)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
346a(i)(5))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
loot  sentence 

(B)  Section  409(g)(2)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
348(gX2))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(25)  Section  8(f)  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938  (22  U.S.C.  618(f))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(26)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  December  22, 
1974  (25  U.S.C.  640d-3),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)"  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b). 

(27)(A)  Section  3310(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (28  UJS.C.  3310(e))  is 
repealed. 

(B)  Section  6110(f)(5)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6110(f)(5))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  shall  expedite  any  review  of  such 
decision  in  every  way  possible". 

(C)  Section  6363(d)(4)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6363(dX4))  is 
repealed. 

(D)  Section  7609(h)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  7609(h)(3)) 
is  rcDCftled. 

(E)  Section  9010(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  9010(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(F)  Section  9011(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  9011(b)(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(28)(A)  Section  596(a)(3)  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(B)  Section  636(c)(4)  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  In  the  second  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "expeditious  and". 

(C)  Section  1296  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  that  section 
in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  83  of  that 
title,  are  repealed. 

(D)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1364  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  the  section  heading 
of  which  reads  "Senate  actions",  is  repealed. 

(E)  Section  2284(b)(2)  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
l&st  sentence. 

(F)  Section  2349(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  sentences. 

(G)  Section  2647  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  thrt  section 
in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  169  of 
that  title,  are  repealed. 

(29)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  23, 
1932,  commonly  known  as  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  (29  U.S.C.  110).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "with  the  greatest  possible 
expedition"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "expeditiously". 

(30)  Section  10(1)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(1))  Is  repealed. 


(31)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  UJB.C. 
660(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(32)  Section  4003(eK4)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Sectirity  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.8.C.  1303(e)(4))  is  repealed. 

(33)  Section  106(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30 
UJ3.C.  816(aKl))  Is  amended  by«trlking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(34)  Section  1016  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1406)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(35)  Section  2022  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  court 
shall  order  speedy  hearing  in  any  such  case 
and  shall  advance  It  on  the  calendar.". 

(36)  Section  3628  of  title  39,  United  SU**s 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth 
sentence. 

(37)  Section  1450(l)(4)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300J-9(iK4))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(38)  Section  304(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  504(e))  is  repealed. 

(39)  Section  814  of  the  Act  of  April  11. 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3614),  Is  repealed. 

(40)  The  matter  under  subheading  "explo- 
ration or  national  petkolkum  reserve  in 
ALASKA"  under  the  headings  "ekehgy  and 
aoNERALS"  and  "geological  sitrvey"  in  title 
I  of  the  Act  of  December  12,  1980  (94  SUt. 
2964;  42  U.S.C.  6508),  is  amended  in  the 
third  paragraph  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence* 

(41)  Section  214(b)  of  The  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979  (42  U.S.C. 
8514(b))  is  repealed. 

(42)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  February  25, 
1885  (43  U.S.C.  1062),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  and  any  suit  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  have  precedence 
for  hearing  and  trial  over  other  cases  on  the 
civil  docket  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  tried 
and  determined  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day". 

(43)  Section  23(d)  of  the  Outer  Contmen- 
tal  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1349(d))  Is  re- 
pe&led. 

(44)  Section  511(c)  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C. 
2011(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Any 
such  proceeding  shall  be  assigned  for  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  shall  be 
expedited  by  such  court.". 

(45)  Section  203(d)  of  the  Trans- Alaska 
Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1652(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
fourth  sentence. 

(46)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  (45  U.S.C.  355(f))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  shall  be 
given  precedence  in  the  adjudication  there- 
of over  all  other  civil  cases  not  otherwise  en- 
titled by  law  to  precedence". 

(47)  Section  305(d)(2)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
745(d)(2))  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Within  180  days  after"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "After";  and 

(B)  In  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Within  90  days  after"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "After". 

(48)  Section  124(b)  of  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  1018(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
and  shall  render  a  final  decision  no  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  the  last  such 
appeal  is  filed". 

(49)  Section  402(g)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  402(g))  is 
amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "At  the  earliest  con- 
venient time  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "10(e)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "706  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code". 

(50)  Section  13A(a)  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  792a 
note)  is  amended  in  the  third  sentence  by 
striking  out  "or  any  court". 

(51)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  (50  U.S.C.  App.  462(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(52)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1948 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  1984(b)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

EFFECTIVE  date 

Sec.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  not  apply  to  cases  pending  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

TITLE  in— JUDICIAL  SURVIVORS' 
ANNUITIES 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Judicial  Survivors'  Annuities  Reform  Act 
of  1982 ". 

annuities  for  survivors 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 376  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "4.5  percent"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"5.0  percent". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  376  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "There  shall  also  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Judicial  Sur- 
vivors' Annuities  Fund',  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
amounts  required  to  maintain  the  actuarial 
balance  of  the  program  as  such  amounts  are 
actuarially  determined  on  an  annual  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subtitle  C 
of  part  II  of  title  I  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
cotmtlng  Procedures  Act  of  1950  (Public 
Law  95-595;  31  U.S.C.  68a).". 

(c)  Subsection  (h)(1)(B)  of  section  376  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  10  percent  of  the  average  annual 
salary  amount  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section;  or 

"(ii)  20  percent  of  such  average  annual 
salary  amount,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children;  or". 

(d)  Subsection  (hKl)(C)  of  section  376  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clauses  (11)  and  (iii)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(ID  20  percent  of  the  average  annual 
salary  amount  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  of  this 
sectioni  or 

"(ill)  40  percent  of  such  average  annual 
salary  amount,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children.". 

(e)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  376  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "XV*  percent"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1.5  percent";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  "of  this  subsec- 
tion" In  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  such 
annuity  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  50  percent  of  such  average  annual  salary, 
nor  be  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  30  per- 
cent of  such  average  annual  salary,  and  that 
any  amount  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 


duced to  the  extent  required  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section.  If  appUcable.". 

(f)  Subsection  (hK2)  of  section  376  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period,  "prior  to  the  at- 
tainment of  sixty  years  of  age". 

AVAILABILITT  OF  BEHEFlTa 

Sec.  303.  The  benefits  conferred  by  this 
title  shall  immediately  become  available  to 
any  Individual  becoming  eligible  for  an  an- 
nuity under  section  376  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  on  or  after  the  date  upon 
which  this  title  becomes  effective,  except 
that,  although  the  rights  of  any  Judicial  of- 
ficial electing  to  come  within  the  purview  of 
section  376  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
on  or  after  the  date  upon  which  this  title 
becomes  effective,  shall  be  determined  ex- 
clusively under  the  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion as  amended  by  this  title,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  interpreted  to  cancel,  ab- 
rogate, or  diminish  any  righU  to  which  an 
Individual  or  his  or  her  survivors  may  be  en- 
titled by  virtue  of  that  individual  having 
contributed  to  the  judicial  survivors  annuity 
fund  before  the  date  upon  which  this  title 
becomes  effective. 

RIGHT  TO  REVOKE  ELECTION  TO  PARTICIPATE 

Sec.  304.  At  any  time  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  upon  which 
this  title  becomes  effective,  any  judicial  offi- 
cial who  has  been  participating  in  the  judi- 
cial survivors  annuity  program  created  by 
the  Judicial  Survivors'  Annuities  Reform 
Act  (90  SUt.  2603),  shall  be  entitled  to 
revoke  his  or  her  earlier  election  to  partici- 
pate In  that  program  and  thereby  complete- 
ly withdraw  from  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram as  reformed  by  this  title,  except  thai— 

(a)  any  such  revocation  may  be  effected 
only  by  means  of  a  writing  filed  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts, 

(b)  any  such  writing  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  become  effective  no  sooner  than  the 
date  upon  which  that  writing  is  received  by 
the  Director, 

(c)  upon  receipt  of  such  a  writing  by  the 
Director,  any  and  all  rights  to  survivorship 
benefits  for  such  judicial  official's  survivors 
shall  terminate,  and  all  amounU  credited  to 
such  judicial  official's  individual  account, 
together  with  Interest  at  3  percent  per 
annum,  compounded  on  December  31  of 
each  year  to  that  date  of  revocation,  shall 
thereafter  be  returned  to  that  judicial  offi- 
cial in  a  limip-sum  refund  payment,  and 

(d)  any  judicial  official  who  effects  such  a 
revocation  and  who  subsequently  again  be- 
comes eligible  and  elects  to  join  the  judicial 
survivors  annuities  program  created  by  this 
title  under  the  provisions  of  section  376  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
this  title,  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  only 
upon  the  redeposit  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
refund  obtained  under  this  section  plus  in- 
terest at  3  percent  per  annum,  compoimded 
on  December  31  of  each  year  from  the  date 
of  the  revocation  until  the  date  upon  which 
that  amount  is  redeposited. 

Any  judicial  of fical  who  falls  to  effect  a  rev- 
ocation in  accordance  with  the  right  con- 
ferred by  this  section  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  upon  which 
this  title  becomes  effective  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  Irrevocably  waived  the  right  to  that 
revocation. 

effective  date 
Sec.  305.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  It  Is  enacted. 
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TITLE  rV— S^ATE  JUSTICE  mSTITUTE 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sr.  401.  Tik  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"SUte  Justice  jutltute  Act  of  1982' 

DKriRITIONS 


I  title : 


Sk.  402.  As 

(1)  "Board 
of  the  Instituti; 

(2)  "Director 
tor  of  the  Insti  Lute 

(3)  "Oovemof 
Officer  of  a 

(4)  "InsUtuU ' 
stitute; 

(5)  "recipient 
tractor,  or  recipient 
under  this 

(6)  "SUte 
SUtes,  the  District 
monwealth  of 
lands,  Guam 
em  Mariana 
the  Pacific  Islinds 
or  possession 

(7)  "Supremfe 
appellate  court 
the  purposes 
or  legislativelj 
acts  in  place  ol 


jsed  in  this  title,  the  term— 
I  neans  the  Board  of  Directors 


i^eans  any  SUte  of  the  United 

of  Columbia,  the  Com- 

Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 

American  Samoa,  the  North- 

I^ands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 

and  any  other  territory 

the  United  SUtes;  and 

Court"  means  the  highest 

within  a  SUte  unless,  for 

.  this  title,  a  constitutionally 

esublished  judicial  council 

that  court. 
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'  means  the  Executive  Direc- 


means  the  Chief  Executive 
b; 
means  the  SUte  Justice  In- 

means  any  grantee,  con- 
of  financial  assistance 


ESTABUSHi  mrr  of  irstituti;  oimxs 
Sic.  403.  (a)  There  is  established  a  private 
nonprofit  corp  )ration  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  SUte  Jjstice  Institute.  The  purpose 
of  the  InstituI  e  shall  be  to  further  the  de- 
velopment an<  adoption  of  improved  judi- 
cial administri  ition  in  SUte  courts  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  Institute  may  be  incor- 
porated in  thii  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
any  other  Stale.  To  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  prov  sions  of  this  title,  the  Insti- 
tute shall  ex  ircise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  a  nonprc  Fit  corporation  by  the  laws  of 
the  SUte  in  wl  lich  it  is  incorporated, 
(b)  The  Insti  ;ute  shall— 

(1)  direct  a  r  ational  program  of  assistance 
designed  to  asi  ure  each  person  ready  access 
to  a  fair  and  i  ffective  system  of  justice  by 
providing  fund  5  to— 

(A)  State  coi  rts; 

(B)  national  organizations  which  support 
and  are  suppoi  ted  by  State  courts;  and 

(C)  any  other  nonprofit  organization  that 
will  support  ind  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  title: 

(2)  foster  c  wrdination  and  cooperation 
Feleral    judiciary    in    areas    of 


with    the 
mutual  concer  1. 

(3)  malce  rec  jmmendations  to  government 
agencies  conce  ming  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  th ;  administration  of  justice  in 
SUte  courU; 

(4)  promote  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  the  separalion  of  powers  doctrine  to  an 
independent  ji  idiciary:  and 

(5)  encourate  education  for  judges  and 
support  perse  rmel  of  SUte  court  systems 
through  nati<  nal  and  State  organizations 
including  univ  >rsities. 

(c)  The  Inst  tute  shall  not  duplicate  func 
tions  adequatt  ly  performed  by  existing  non 
profit  organiz  itions  and  shall  promote,  on 
the  part  of  ag  ;ncies  of  SUte  judicial  admin 
istration.  resp  onsibility  for  the  success  and 
effectiveness  of  State  court  improvement 
programs  supi  torted  by  Federal  funding. 

(d)  The  Insatute  shall  maintain  its  princi 
pal  offices  in  the  State  in  which  it  is  incor 
porated  and  a  hall  maintain  therein  a  desig- 
nated agent  th  accept  service  of  process  for 
the  Institute.  Notice  to  or  service  upon  the 
agent  shall  b ;  deemed  notice  to  or  service 
upon  the  Inst  tute. 


(e)  The  Institute,  and  any  program  assist- 
ed by  the  Institute,  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
treated  as  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 170<cK2)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  as  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 
If  such  treatments  are  conferred  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  Code,  the 
Institute,  and  programs  assisted  by  the  In- 
stitute, shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of 
such  Code  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  organi- 
zations exempt  from  taxation. 

(f)  The  Institute  shall  afford  notice  and 
reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to  in- 
terested parties  prior  to  issuing  rules,  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  instructions  under 
this  title,  and  it  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their 
effective  date,  all  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, and  instructions. 

BOARS  OP  DIRXCTORS 

Sec.  404.  (a)(1)  The  Institute  shall  be  su- 
pervised by  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting 
of  eleven  voting  members  to  l>e  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  shall 
have  both  judicial  and  nonjudicial  members, 
and  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  have  a 
membership  representing  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds and  reflecting  participation  and  in- 
terest in  the  administration  of  justice. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  six  judges,  to  be  appointed  in  the 
manner  provided  in  paragraph  (3); 

(B)  one  SUte  court  administrator,  to  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  provided  in  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(C)  four  public  members,  no  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (4). 

(3)  The  President  shall  appoint  six  judges 
and  one  SUte  court  administrator  from  a 
list  of  candidates  submitted  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices.  The  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices  shall  submit  a  list  of  at  least 
fourteen  individuals,  including  judges  and 
State  court  administrators,  whom  the  con- 
ference considers  best  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  Board.  The  President  may  reject  such 
list  and  request  another  list  of  individuals. 
Prior  to  consulting  with  or  submitting  a  list 
to  the  President,  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices  shall  obtain  and  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations of  all  interested  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  objectives  of 
this  title. 

(4)  In  addition  to  those  members  appoint- 
ed under  paragraph  (3),  the  President  shall 
appoint  four  members  from  the  public 
sector  to  serve  on  the  Board. 

(5)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bers under  this  subsection  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(6)  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  be  the  incorporators  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  shall  determine  the  SUte  in  which 
the  Institute  is  to  be  Incorporated. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  term  of  each  voting  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  three  years.  Each  memljer  of 
the  Board  shall  continue  to  serve  until  the 
successor  to  such  member  has  been  appoint- 
ed and  qualified. 

(2)  Five  of  the  members  first  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Any  member  appointed  to  serve  for 
an  unexpired  term  arising  by  virtue  of  the 
death,  disability,  retirement,  or  resignation 
of  a  member  shall  be  appointed  only  for 


such  unexpired  term,  but  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment. 

(3)  The  term  of  initial  members  shall  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Board,  and  the  term  of  each  member 
other  than  an  initial  member  shaU  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  termination  of  the 
preceding  term. 

(c)  No  member  shall  be  reappointed  to 
more  than,  two  consecutive  terms  immedi- 
ately following  such  member's  initial  term. 

(d)  Memtters  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

(e)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  consid- 
ered officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(f)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  A  simple  majority  of  the 
membership  shall  constitute  a  quonun  for 
the  conduct  of  business.  The  Board  shall  act 
upon  the  concurrence  of  a  simple  majority 
of  the  membership  present  and  voting. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  select  from  among  the 
voting  members  of  the  Board  a  chairman, 
the  first  of  whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Thereafter,  the  Board  shall  an- 
nually elect  a  chairman  from  among  its 
voting  members. 

(h)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  seven  members  for  mal- 
feasance in  office,  persistent  neglect  of,  or 
inability  to  discharge  duties,  or  for  any  of- 
fense involving  moral  turpitude,  but  for  no 
other  cause. 

(i)  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  quarterly.  Special  meetings  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  upon  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  acting  at  his  own  discretion  or 
pursuant  to  the  petition  of  any  seven  mem- 
bers. 

(j)  All  meetings  of  the  Board,  any  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Board,  and  any  coun- 
cil established  in  connection  with  this  title, 
shall  be  open  and  subject  to  the  require- 
menU  and  provisions  of  section  552b  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  open 
meetings. 

(k)  In  its  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
activities  of  the  Institute,  the  Board  shall— 

(1)  establish  such  policies  and  develop 
such  programs  for  the  Institute  as  will  fur- 
ther achievement  of  its  purpose  and  per- 
formance of  its  functions; 

(2)  establish  policy  and  funding  priorities 
and  issue  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
instructions  pursuant  to  such  priorities; 

(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  duties  of  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Institute,  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  and  shall 
be  a  nonvoting  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board: 

(4)  present  to  other  Government  depart- 
menU,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
whose  programs  or  activities  relate  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  SUte  judi- 
ciaries of  the  United  SUtes.  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Institute  for  the  improve- 
ment of  such  programs  or  activities; 

(5)  consider  and  recommend  to  both 
public  and  private  agencies  aspects  of  the 
operation  of  the  SUte  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  considered  worthy  of  special  study; 
and 

(6)  award  grants  and  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreemenU  or  contracU  pursuant  to 
section  406(a). 

OFTICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  405.  (a)(1)  The  Director,  subject  to 
general  policies  established  by  the  Board, 
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shall  supervise  the  activities  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Institute  and  may  appoint 
and  remove  such  employees  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Institute.  The  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  executive  and  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Institute,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  such 
Director  by  the  Board  and  the  Institute. 

(2)  No  political  test  or  political  qualifica- 
tion shall  be  used  in  selecting,  appointing, 
promoting,  or  taking  any  other  personnel 
action  with  respect  to  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Institute,  or  In  selecting  or 
monitoring  any  grantee,  contractor,  person, 
or  entity  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  be  compensated  at  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
specified  in  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  the  Institute  shall  not  be 
considered  a  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  This  title  does  not  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
review  and  submit  conmients  upon  the  Insti- 
tute's annual  budget  request  at  the  time  it 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Institute  shall 
not  be  considered  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  be  considered  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  the  following  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code:  Subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  (relating  to  compensation  for 
work  injuries):  chapter  83  (relating  to  civil 
service  retirement):  chapter  87  (relating  to 
life  Insurance):  and  chapter  89  (relating  to 
health  Insurance).  The  Institute  shall  make 
contributions  under  the  provisions  referred 
to  In  this  subsection  at  the  same  rates  appli- 
cable to  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(e)  The  Institute  and  iU  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  freedom  of  Information. 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to 
award  grants  and  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  or  contracts.  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (b),  in  order  to— 

(1)  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or 
special  projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes 
described  in  this  title,  and  provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  in  support  of  tests, 
demonstrations,  and  special  projects: 

(2)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  informa- 
tion center,  where  not  otherwise  adequately 
provided,  for  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  information  regarding 
State  judicial  systems; 

(3)  participate  in  joint  projects  with  other 
agencies,  Including  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this 

title; 

(4)  evaluate,  when  appropriate,  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  carried  out  under  this 
title  to  determine  their  Impact  upon  the 
quality  of  criminal,  civil,  and  juvenile  justice 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  met  or 
failed  to  meet  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
this  title;  ^     ,  _^^ 

(5)  encourage  and  assist  In  the  further- 
ance of  Judicial  education: 

(6)  encourage,  assist,  and  serve  In  a  con- 
sulting capacity  to  State  and  local  justice 


system  agencies  in  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  coordination  of  criminal,  civil, 
and  juvenile  justice  programs  and  services; 
and 

(7)  be  responsible  for  the  certification  of 
national  programs  that  are  Intended  to  aid 
and  Improve  SUte  judicial  systems. 

(b)  The  Institute  is  empowered  to  award 
granU  and  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments or  contracte  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Institute  shall  give  priority  to 
granU.  cooperative  agreements,  or  contracts 
with— 

(A)  SUte  and  local  courts  and  their  agen- 
cies. 

(B)  nations  nonprofit  organizations  con- 
trolled by.  operating  In  conjunction  with, 
and  serving  the  judicial  branches  of  SUte 
govemmenU:  and 

(C)  national  nonprofit  organizations  for 
the  education  and  training  of  judges  and 
support  personnel  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
SUte  governments. 

(2)  The  Institute  may.  if  the  objective  can 
better  be  served  thereby,  award  grants  or 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  or  con- 
tracU with— 

(A)  other  nonprofit  organizations  with  ex- 
pertise in  judicial  administration; 

(B)  Institutions  of  higher  education: 

(C)  individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations: and 

(D)  private  agencies  with  expertise  In  judi- 
cial administration. 

(3)  Upon  application  by  an  appropriate 
Federal,  SUte,  or  local  agency  or  Institution 
and  if  the  arrangemenU  to  be  made  by  such 
agency  or  institution  will  provide  services 
which  could  not  be  provided  adequately 
through  nongovernmental  arrangemenU, 
the  Institute  may  award  a  grant  or  enter 
Into  a  cooperative  agreement  or  contract 
with  a  unit  of  Federal,  SUte,  or  local  gov- 
ernment other  than  a  court. 

(4)  Each  application  for  funding  by  a 
SUte  or  local  court  shall  be  approved  by  the 
SUte's  supreme  court,  or  ite  designated 
agency  or  council,  which  shall  receive,  ad- 
minister, and  be  accountable  for  all  funds 
awarded  by  the  Institute  to  such  courts. 

(c)  Funds  available  pursuant  to  granU,  co- 
operative agreemente,  or  contracU  awarded 
under  this  section  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  assist  State  and  local  court  systems 
in  esUbllshlng  appropriate  procedures  for 
the  selection  and  removal  of  judges  and 
other  court  personnel  and  In  determining 
appropriate  levels  of  compensation: 

(2)  to  support  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  judges  and  other  court  personnel, 
for  the  performance  of  their  general  duties 
and  for  specialized  functions,  and  to  support 
national  and  regional  conferences  and  semi- 
nars for  the  dissemination  of  Information 
on  new  developmente  and  Irmovatlve  tech- 
niques: 

(3)  to  conduct  research  on  alternative 
means  for  using  nonjudicial  personnel  in 
court  decisionmaking  activities,  to  imple- 
ment demonstration  programs  to  test  Inno- 
vative approaches,  and  to  conduct  evalua- 
tions of  their  effectiveness: 

(4)  to  assist  State  and  local  courts  In  meet- 
ing requlremente  of  Federal  law  applicable 
to  recipiente  of  Federal  funds; 

(5)  to  support  studies  of  the  appropriate- 
ness and  efficacy  of  court  organizations  and 
financing  structures  In  particular  SUtes, 
and  to  enable  States  to  Implement  plans  for 
Improved  court  organization  and  finance; 

(6)  to  support  SUte  court  planning  and 
budgeting  staf  ^  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance in  resource  allocation  and  service 
forecasting  techniques; 


(7)  to  support  studies  of  the  adequacy  of 
court  management  systems  in  SUte  and 
local  courts  and  to  implement  and  evaluate 
innovative  responses  to  problems  of  record 
management,  daU  processing,  court  person- 
nel management,  reporting  and  transcrip- 
tion of  court  proceedings,  and  Juror  utiliza- 
tion and  management; 

(8)  to  collect  and  compile  sUtistical  daU 
and  other  information  on  the  work  of  the 
courts  and  on  the  work  of  other  agencies 
which  relate  to  and  effect  the  work  of 
courU; 

(9)  to  conduct  studies  of  the  causes  of  trial 
and  appellate  court  delay  In  resolving  cases, 
and  to  establish  and  evaluate  experimental 
programs  for  reducing  case  processing  time; 

(10)  to  develop  and  test  methods  for  meas- 
uring the  performance  of  judges  and  courU 
and  to  conduct  experlmenU  In  the  use  of 
such  measures  to  Improve  their  functioning; 

(11)  to  support  studies  of  court  rules  and 
procedures,  discovery  devices,  and  evidentia- 
ry standards,  to  identify  problems  with 
their  operation,  to  devise  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  better  reconcile  the  require- 
menU  of  due  process  with  the  needs  tor 
swift  and  certain  justice,  and  to  test  their 
utUity; 

(12)  to  support  studies  of  the  outcomes  of 
cases  in  selected  subject  matter  areas  to 
identify  Instances  in  which  the  substance  of 
justice  meted  out  by  the  courts  diverges 
from  public  expecUtlons  of  fairness,  con- 
sistency, or  equity,  to  propose  alternative 
approaches  to  the  resolving  of  cases  In  prob- 
lem areas,  and  to  test  and  evaluate  those  al- 
ternatives; 

(13)  to  support  programs  to  increase  court 
responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  citizens 
through  citizen  education,  improvement  of 
court  treatment  of  witnesses,  victims,  and 
jurors,  and  development  of  procedures  for 
obtaining  and  using  measures  of  public  sat- 
isfaction with  court  processes  to  Improve 
court  performance; 

(14)  to  test  and  evaluate  experimental  ap- 
proaches to  providing  Increased  citizen 
access  to  justice,  including  processes  which 
reduce  the  cost  of  litigating  common  griev- 
ances and  alternative  techniques  and  mech- 
anisms for  resolving  disputes  between  citi- 
zens: and 

(15)  to  carry  out  such  other  programs, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Insti- 
tute. 

(d)  The  Institute  shall  Incorporate  In  any 
grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  contract 
awarded  under  this  section  In  which  a  SUte 
or  local  judicial  system  Is  the  recipient,  the 
requirement  that  the  recipient  provide  a 
match,  from  private  or  public  sources,  equal 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  contract, 
except  that  such  requirement  may  be 
waived  in  exceptionally  rare  circumstances 
upon  the  approval  of  the  chief  justice  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  SUte  and  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

(e)  The  Institute  shall  monitor  and  evalu- 
ate, or  provide  for  Independent  evaluations 
of,  programs  supported  in  whole  or  In  part 
under  this  title  to  insure  that  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  bylaws  of  the  Institute,  and 
the  applicable  rules,  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines promulgated  pursuant  to  this  title,  are 
carried  out. 

(f )  The  Institute  shall  provide  for  an  Inde- 
pendent study  of  the  financial  and  technical 
assistance  programs  under  this  title. 
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the  United  SUtes  or  by  any  SUte  or  local 
legislative  body,  except  that  personnel  of 
the  Institute  may  testify  or  make  other  ap- 
propriate communication— 

(A)  when  formally  requested  to  do  so  by  a 
legislative  body,  committee,  or  a  member 
thereof; 

(B)  in  connection  with  legislation  or  ap- 
propriations directly  affecting  the  activities 
of  the  Institute;  or 

(C)  in  connection  with  legislation  or  ap- 
propriations dealing  with  improvements  in 
the  State  judiciary,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

(b)(1)  The  Institute  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets  of  the 
Institute  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  di- 
rector, officer,  or  employee,  except  as  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  services  or  reim- 
bursement for  expenses. 

(3)  Neither  the  Institute  nor  any  recipient 
shall  contribute  or  make  available  Institute 
funds  or  program  personnel  or  equipment  to 
any  political  party  or  association,  or  the 
campaign  of  any  candidate  for  public  or 
party  office. 

(4)  The  Institute  shall  not  contribute  or 
make  available  Institute  funds  or  program 
personnel  or  equipment  for  use  in  advocat- 
ing or  opposing  any  ballot  measure,  initia- 
tive, or  referendum,  except  those  dealing 
with  improvement  of  the  SUte  judiciary, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Institute 
or  of  recipients  shall  not  at  any  time  inten- 
tionally identify  the  Institute  or  the  recipi- 
ent with  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  politi- 
cal activity  associated  with  a  political  party 
or  association,  or  the  campaign  of  any  can- 
didate for  public  or  party  office. 

SPECIAL  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  409.  The  Institute  shall  prescriije  pro- 
cedures to  Insure  that— 

(1)  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  suspended  unless  the  grantee, 
contractor,  person,  or  entity  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  title  has  l>een 
given  reasonable  notice  and  opi)ortunity  to 
show  cause  why  such  actions  should  not  be 
taken;  and 

(2)  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  terminated,  an  application  for 
refunding  shall  not  be  denied,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless 
the  grantee,  contractor,  person,  or  entity  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  has 
l>een  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  timely,  full,  and  fair  hearing, 
and.  when  requested,  such  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  by  an  independent  hearing  exam- 
iner. Such  hearing  shall  be  held  prior  to  any 
final  decision  by  the  Institute  to  terminate 
financial  assistance  or  suspend  or  deny 
funding.  Hearing  examiners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Institute  in  accordance  with 
procedures  esUblished  in  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Institute. 

PRESIDENTIAL  COORDINATION 

Sec.  410.  The  President  may.  to  the  extent 
not  inconsistent  with  any  other  applicable 
law.  direct  that  appropriate  support  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  may  l)e 
made  available  to  the  Institute  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

RECORDS  AMD  REPORTS 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Institute  is  authorized  to 
require  such  reports  as  it  deems  necessary 
from  any  grantee,  contractor,  person,  or 
entity  receiving  financial  assistance  under 


this  title   regarding  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  The  Institute  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe the  keeping  of  records  with  respect  to 
funds  provided  by  grant  or  contract  and 
shall  have  access  to  such  records  at  all  rea- 
sonable times  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
compliance  with  the  grant  or  contract  or 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  finan- 
cial assistance  was  provided. 

(c)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monitoring  of  any 
grantee,  contractor,  person,  or  entity  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  title  shall 
be  submitted  on  a  timely  basis  to  such 
grantee,  contractor,  or  person  or  entity,  and 
shall  be  maintained  in  the  principal  office 
of  the  Institute  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years  after  such  evaluation,  inspection,  or 
monitoring.  Such  reports  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  during  regular  business 
hours,  and  copies  shall  be  furnished,  upon 
request,  to  interested  parties  upon  payment 
of  such  reasonable  fees  as  the  Institute  may 
establish. 

(d)  Non-Federal  funds  received  by  the  In- 
stitute, and  funds  received  for  projects 
funded  in  part  by  the  Institute  or  by  any  re- 
cipient from  a  source  other  than  the  Insti- 
tute, shall  be  accounted  for  and  reported  as 
receipts  and  disbursements  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  Federal  funds. 

AUDITS 

Sec.  412.  (a)(1)  The  accounts  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  be  audited  annually.  Such  audits 
shall  l)e  conducted  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  who 
are  certified  by  a  regulatory  authority  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  audit  is  under- 
taken. 

(2)  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Institute  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
other  papers  or  property  belonging  to  or  in 
use  by  the  Institute  and  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audits  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  person  or  persons  conducting  the  audits. 
The  full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions 
with  the  balances  and  securities  held  by  de- 
positories, fiscal  agenU,  and  custodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  any  such  person. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  annual  audit  shall  be 
filed  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  shall  be  available  for  public  inspection 
during  business  hours  at  the  principal  office 
of  the  Institute. 

(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  annual  audit,  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Institute  for 
any  fiscal  year  during  which  Federal  funds 
are  available  to  finance  any  portion  of  its 
operations  may  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  l)e  prescril)ed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2)  Any  such  audit  shall  be  conducted  at 
the  place  or  places  where  accounts  of  the 
Institute  are  normally  kept.  The  represenU- 
tives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Insti- 
tute and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit. 
The  full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions 
with  the  balances  and  securities  held  by  de- 
positories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians 
shall  be  afforded  to  such  representatives. 
All  such  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  other  papers  or  property 
of  the  Institute  shall  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion and  custody  of  the  Institute  through- 


out the  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
possession  or  custody  commences  and 
ending  three  years  after  such  date,  but  thie 
General  Accounting  Office  may  require  the 
retention  of  such  books,  accounte,  financial 
records,  reporte,  files,  and  other  papers  or 
property  for  a  longer  period  under  section 
117(b)  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67(b)). 

(3)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Attorney  General,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  the  Comptroller  General  deems  advisa- 
ble. 

(c)(1)  The  Institute  shall  conduct,  or  re- 
quire each  grantee,  contractor,  person,  or 
entity  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  to  provide  for,  an  aimual  fiscal 
audit.  The  report  of  each  such  audit  shall 
be  mainUined  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  The  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
copies  of  such  reports,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  may,  in  addition,  inspect  the  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  files,  and  other 
papers  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
such  grantee,  contractor,  person,  or  entity, 
which  relate  to  the  disposition  or  use  of 
funds  received  from  the  Institute.  Such 
audit  reports  shall  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection during  regular  business  hours,  at 
the  principal  office  of  the  Institute. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  413.  Section  620(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
(5)  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  Insofar  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
performance  of  the  other  functions  set 
forth  in  this  section,  to  cooperate  with  the 
SUte  Justice  Institute  in  the  establishment 
and  coordination  of  research  and  programs 
concerning  the  administration  of  justice. '. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  414.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  415.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  title. 

TITLE  V— PBUDERAL  COURTS  STUDY 
COMMISSION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Courts  Study  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  502.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUblished  a 
Federal  Courts  Study  Commission  on  the 
future  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are 

to— 

(1)  study  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 

the  United  States; 

(2)  evaluate  the  procedures,  personnel, 
business  and  administration  of  the  courts; 

(3)  stimulate  the  examination  of  problems 
currently  facing  the  courts; 

(4)  order,  receive,  and  review  reporU  from 
all  dispute  resolving  bodies,  including 
courU,  administrative  agencies,  and  alterna- 


tive dispute  resolution  entities;  and  further, 
collect,  and  review  all  private  and  public 
studies  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
courts  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  and  their  procedures,  person- 
nel, business,  and  administration; 

(5)  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  the  SUte  Justice  Institute,  on 
the  revisions,  if  any,  in  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  where  the  Com- 
mission, based  on  its  study  and  evaluation, 
deems  advisable;  and 

(6)  develop  a  long-range  plan  for  the 
future  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  including 
assessments  involving— 

(A)  alternative  methods  of  dispute  resolu- 
tion; 

(B)  the  actual  structure  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  court  system; 

(C)  the  manner  in  which  courts  handle 
cases; 

(D)  methods  of  resolving  intracircuit  and 
intercircuit  conflicts  in  the  court  of  appeals; 
and 

(E)  the  types  of  disputes  resolved  by  the 
Federal  courts  and  Federal  agencies. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  fourteen  members  appointed, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  as  follows: 

(1)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  not  more 
than  two  members  from  any  major  political 
party; 

(2)  two  members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  leader; 

(3)  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  minority  leader; 

(4)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  with  no  more 
than  two  of  such  members  from  any  major 
political  party;  and 

(5)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices,  with  no  more  than 
one  such  member  being  from  any  major  po- 
litical party. 

(b)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  various  inter- 
ests, needs,  and  concerns  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  Commission 
member  shall  be  five  years.  Any  member 
who  was  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  who  vacates  such 
office  during  his  term  of  office  with  the 
Commission  shall  vacate  his  position  on  the 
Commission  also.  A  member  appointed  to 
fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  his  predecessor's 
term.  Vacancies  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(d)  The  Conunission  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
meml>ers. 

(e)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 


committee thereof  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quest the  attendance  and  .^stimony  of  such 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission, 
or  any  such  subcommittee  may  deem  advisa- 
ble. 

(b)  The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts,  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center,  and  each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  (jovemment,  including  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  and  independent  agen- 
cies, shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  such  information  and  assistance 
as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  iU  functions  under 
this  title,  consistent  with  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law  governing  the  release  of 
such  information. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $200  a  day 
for  individuals. 

(d)  To  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
interagency  agreements  or  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  National 
Center  for  SUte  Courts.  Federal  or  SUte 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 
Mtivities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties. 

(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive financial  assisUnce  from  sources  other 
than  the  Federal  Government,  Including  as- 
sistance from  private  foundations. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties  pursuant  to  this  title,  to  esUblish  ad- 
visory panels  consisting  of  members  either 
of  the  Conunission  or  of  the  public.  Such 
panels  shall  be  esUblished  to  provide  exper- 
tise and  assistance  in  specific  areas,  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  DITTIES 

Sec.  505.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  make  a  complete  study  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  SUtes  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  such  study  within 
two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
tiUe; 

(2)  recommend  revisions  to  be  made  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
as  the  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  such 
study,  deems  advisable; 

(3)  collect  and  review  studies  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  courts; 
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SHORT  TITLE 

Sk.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  of  Appeals  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT  Or  TRIBUMAL 

Stc.  602.  (a)  Part  I  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  chapter  3  the  following  new 
chapter 

"CHAPTER  4— INTERCIRCUIT  TRIBUNAL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

"61.  Establishment  and  composition  of  In- 
tercircuit     Tribunal;      sitting 
panels. 
"62.  EsUblishment  and  duties  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  United  SUtes. 
"63.  Principal  office  and  terms. 
"64.  Seal. 
"65.  Sessions. 

"§61.  Establishment  and  composition  of  Intercir- 
cuit Tribunal;  sitting  panels 

"(a)(1)  There  shall  be  esUblished  an  In- 
tercircuit Tribunal  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  of  Appeals  which  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  United  States  and 
twenty-six  circuit  judges  who  are  in  regular 
active  service  or  who  are  senior  judges.  The 
circuit  council  of  each  circuit  shall  desig- 
nate two  judges  to  serve  on  the  Tribunal  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  from 
the  date  of  such  designation. 

"(2)  Cases  and  controversies  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  sitting  panels, 
composed  of  five  judges  on  each  panel,  as 
designated  by  rule  of  the  court,  from  among 
judges  serving  on  the  Intercircuit  Tribunal, 
except  that  no  two  judges  from  the  same 
circuit  may  be  designated  to  serve  on  a  sit- 
ting panel  at  the  same  time.  Judges  shall  be 
designated  by  a  lottery  system  to  serve  on 
sitting  panels  in  such  a  manner  that  all  of 
the  judges  on  the  Tribunal  hear  and  deter- 
mine cases  that  are  represenUtive  of  all 
types  of  cases  reviewed  by  the  Tribunal. 
The  judge  on  the  sitting  panel  who  is  senior 
in  service  shall  preside  over  that  panel. 

"(b)  Rules  of  procedure  shall  be  promul- 
gated and  published  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  full  membership  of  the  Intercircuit  Tri- 
bunal before  any  cases  are  heard. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  disability  of  any  judge  designated  under 
subsection  (a),  the  circuit  council  from 
which  such  judge  had  been  selected  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a), 
flU  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period  for  which  such  judge  was  designated 
to  serve. 
"§  62.  Establishment  and  duties  of  the  Chancellor 

of  the  United  SUtes 

"(a)(1)  There  shall  be  a  Chancellor  of  the 
United  SUtes  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice from  amongst  judges  on  active  duty  as 
members  of  a  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  re- 
placement for  the  vacated  circuit  judgeship. 

"(2)  The  Chancellor  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  Chief  Justice. 

"(3)(A)  The  Chancellor  may  return  to  his 
former  position  as  a  judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  serve  In 
the  same  manner  as  he  did  prior  to  becom- 
ing Chancellor  if  he  is  dismissed,  or  volun- 
tarily vacates  such  position. 

"(B)  The  time  spent  as  Chancellor  shall 
be  treated  as  years  of  judicial  service  for 
purposes  of  such  judge's  seniority  status. 

"(C)  If  such  Chancellor  returns  to  his 
former  circuit  Judgeship  position,  such  cir- 
cuit shall  be  permitted  to  have  its  author- 


ized number  of  judgeships  plus  the  one  ad- 
ditional judgeship  resulting  from  the  return 
of  the  former  Chancellor  until  such  time  as 
one  judge  leaves  the  circuit  by  assuming 
senior  sUtus,  by  retirement,  or  death. 

"(4)  The  Chancellor  shall  take  the  oath  or 
affirmation  as  provided  in  section  463  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  before  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office. 

"(5)  The  Chancellor  shall  be  provided 
with  travel  expenses  pursuant  to  section  456 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  the  same 
extent  such  expenses  are  provided  each  Jus- 
tice or  Judge  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Chancellor  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Intercircuit  Tribunal  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  court. 

"(c)  The  Chancellor  shall  supervise  all  ad- 
ministrative matters  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and.  as  requested  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  assist  with  nonjudicial  fimctions  of 
the  position  of  Chief  Justice  including  ad- 
ministrative duties.". 
"§  63.  Principal  ofTice  and  terms 

"The  principal  office  of  the  Intercircuit 
Tribunal  of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  the  Tribunal  may  hold  court  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  SUtes  as 
the  Tribunal  may  fix  by  rule. 

"§64.  Seal 

"The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United 
SUtes  CourU  of  Appeals  shall  have  a  seal 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

"§  65.  Sessions 

"The  time  and  place  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  of  Appeals  shall  be  prescril)ed  by 
rule  of  the  court.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part   I  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 3  the  following  new  item: 
"4.    Intercircuit    Tribunal    of    the 

United  SUtes  Courts  of  Appeals..      61". 

OmCERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Sk.  603.  (a)  Part  III  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  chapter  47  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"CHAPTER  48— INTERCIRCUIT  TRIBUNAL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 


"Sec. 

"731.  Clerk  and  employees. 
"732.  Marshal  and  bailiffs. 
"§  731.  Clerk  and  employees 

"(a)  The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  of  Appeals  may  ap- 
point a  clerk  who  shall  be  subject  to  remov- 
al by  the  Tribunal.  The  Tribimal  may  ap- 
point or  authorize  the  appointment  of  such 
other  officers  and  employees  in  such 
number  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courts. 

"(b)  The  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Tribunal  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Tribunal  or.  if  the  Tribunal  so  determines, 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Tribunal,  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  clerk  or  other  of- 
ficer who  appointed  them. 

"(c)  The  clerk  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected 
by  the  clerk  and  shall  make  returns  thereof 
to  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  Courte  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Director. 


"§  732.  Marshal  and  baillfTs 

"(a)  The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  of  Appeals  may  re- 
quest the  services  of  the  marshal  of  the 
court  of  appeals  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  Tribunal  is  sitting.  The  marshal 
shall  attend  the  Tribunal  at  Its  sessions, 
take  charge  of  all  property  of  the  United 
SUtes  used  by  the  Tribunal  or  Its  employ- 
ees, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Tribunal  may  direct.  The  marshal,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Tribunal,  may  request  nec- 
essary bailiffs  from  the  court  of  appeals 
which  the  marshal  serves.  Such  bailiffs 
shall  attend  the  Tribunal,  preserve  order, 
and  perform  such  other  necessary  duties  as 
the  Tribunal  or  the  marshal  may  direct.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  III  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 47  of  such  title  the  following  new  item: 
"48.    Intercircuit    Tribunal    of    the 

United  SUtes  Courts  of  Appeals..     731". 

JURISDICTION  AND  REVIEW 

Sk.  604.  (aKl)  Chapter  81  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"§  1259.  Referral  to  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 

United  States  Courts  of  Appeals 

"(a)  After  granting  or  denying  certiorari 
or  noting  probable  jurisdiction  of  an  appeal 
in  cases  before  it.  or  while  an  application  for 
review  of  a  case  by  appeal  or  by  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Supreme  Court  may  refer  to  the  Intercircuit 
Tribunal  of  the  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals any  such  case  which  is  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  five 
of  ite  members.  The  Supreme  Court  shall 
direct  the  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  of  Appeals  to  decide 
any  case  so  referred. 

"(b)  Any  Judgment  of  the  Intercircuit  Tri- 
bunal of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals. In  any  case  referred  to  the  Tribunal 
under  subsection  (a),  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  certiorari 
granted  upon  the  petition  of  any  party  to 
any  such  case  before  or  after  rendition  of 
judgment  or  decree  by  the  Tribunal.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  81  of  title  28. 

United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1259.  Referral  to  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of 

the   United  SUtes   Courts   of 

Appeals.". 

(b)(1)  Part  rv  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
after  chapter  81  of  such  title  the  following 
new  chapter; 

"CHAPTER  82-INTERCIRCUIT  TRIBU- 
NAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

"Sec. 

"1271.  Jurisdiction. 

"1272.  Finality  of  decisions. 

"§  1271.  Jurisdiction 

"The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  referred  to  the  Tribunal  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 
"§  1272.  Finality  of  decisions 

"(a)  The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  may  deny 
review  in  any  case  referred  to  the  Tribunal 
by  the  Supreme  Court  which  is  subject  to 
review  by  writ  of  certiorari,  unless  the  Tri- 
bunal is  directed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide  the  case. 

"(b)  Unless  modified  or  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  decisions  of  the  Intercircuit 


Tribunal  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals other  than  decisions  denying  review 
under  sulisection  (a)  shall  be  binding  on  all 
courts  of  the  United  SUtes  and.  with  re- 
spect to  questions  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
SUtes,  on  all  other  courts.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 81  of  such  title  the  foUowing  new  item: 
"82.    Intercircuit    Tribunal    of    the 

United  SUtes  Courts  of  Appeals..   1271". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONrORMINC  AMENDMENTS 

Sk.  605.  (a)  Section  1913  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  1913.  CourU  of  appeals:  Intercircuit  Tribunal 
of  the  United  States  Courta  of  Appeals 
"The  fees  and  coste  to  Ise  charged  and  col- 
lected in  each  court  of  appeals  and  in  the 
Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  of  Appeals  shall  be  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  Such  fees  and  costs  shall 
be  reasonable  and.  In  the  case  of  the  courts 
of  appeals,  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the 
courts.". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  1913  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  the  analysis 
of  chapter  123  of  such  title,  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows:  ^^ 

"1913.  Courte  of  apiieals;  Intercircuit  Tribu- 
nal of  the  United  SUtes  Courte 
of  Appeals.". 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2072  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "courts  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States"  the  following:  ",  and  of  the 
Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United  States 
Courte  of  Appeals". 

(d)  Section  2106  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "Supreme  Court"  the  following:  ",  the 
Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courte  of  Appeals,". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sk.  606.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE;  REPORTS;  TERMINATION  OF 
INTERCIRCUIT  TRIBUNAL 

Sk.  607.  (a)  This  title,  and  the  araend- 
mente  made  by  this  title,  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1. 1983. 

(b)  Section  604(d)  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•(5)  lay  before  Congress  annually  sUtisti- 
cal  Ubles  and  other  information  which  will 
accurately  reflect  the  business  which  has 
come  before  the  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courte  of  Appeals.". 

(c)  The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  States  Courte  of  AppeaU.  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courte, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
October  1.  1987.  a  comprehensive  report  on 
ite  activities  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
title. 

(d)(1)  The  Intercircuit  Tribunal  of  the 
United  States  Courte  of  Appeals  shall  termi- 
nate on  September  30, 1988. 

(2)  This  title,  and  the  amendmente  made 
by  this  title,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on 
September  30, 1988.» 


By  Mr.  DOLE 
S.  646.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  prosecute  act*  obstructing 
the  flow  of  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

INTERSTATE  COMMXRCE  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
19S3 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Protection  Act  of  1983.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ad- 
ditional tools  to  the  President  and  At- 
torney General  where  the  movement 
of  persons  or  property  in  interstate 
commerece  is  threatened  by  actual  or 
potential  violence. 

The  impetus  for  this  legislation  was 
the  recently  concluded  "strike"  by  a 
minority  of  independent  truck  opera- 
tors which  affected  the  flow  of  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  commerce  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  strike  ac- 
tivities of  the  independent  operators 
who  led  the  work  stoppage  were 
marked  by  numerous  incidents  of  vio- 
lence against  the  majority  of  truckers 
who  refused  to  participate.  The  vio- 
lence was,  for  the  most  part,  random 
and  implanned.  but  it  was,  at  the  same 
time,  encouraged  by  the  stridency  of 
certain  leaders  of  the  Independent 
Trucker's  Associations  who.  in  my 
view,  callously  disregarded  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  interests  of  all 
parties  traveling  on  the  roadways  of 
our  Nation  and  those  involved  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods 
which  flow  in  the  channels  of  com- 
merce. 

As  we  in  Congress  watched  the  spec- 
tacle of  one  irresponsible,  violent  act 
after  another  unfold  during  the  dura- 
tion of  this  strike,  it  became  obvious  to 
me  that  the  Federal  Government— 
which  is  utltimately  responsible  for 
the  proper  management  of  the  Feder- 
al highway  system— needed  a  strength- 
ened hand  in  dealing  with  renegade 
groups  which  thrive  on  unlawful  dis- 
ruption to  the  flow  of  commerce  in 
order  to  rivet  public  attention  on  their 
grievances,  thus  was  bom  this  legisla- 
tive initiative. 

The  legislation  focuses  upon  two 
problem  areas  in  the  law  as  it  ctuxent- 
ly  exists. 

First,  the  Federal  criminal  stetues 
are  unclear  with  regard  to  the  Attor- 
ney General's  authority  to  prosecute  a 
violent  act,  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
is  to  disrupt  the  flow  of  goods  in  com- 
merce. There  presently  exists  author- 
ity to  prosecute  persons  who  damage, 
destroy,  or  disable  motor  vehicles  car- 
rying passengers— or  passengers  and 
freight— for  hire;  but  the  statutes  are 
apparently  limited  by  their  terms  to 
commercial  vehicles  carrying  passen- 
gers, and  further  do  not  cover  the 
commission  of  acts— such  as  block- 
ades—which are  done  for  the  purpose 
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actment. Thus,  a  strike  action  which  is 
permitted  by  law— one  protected  by 
the  provisions  of  statutes  and  case  law 
governing  labor  relations— would  not 
be  affected  by  its  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  is  brief 
in  content  and  self-explanatory.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  646 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Interstate  Conunerce  Protection  Act  of 
1983" 

Sec.  2.  Title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  Chapter  53  there- 
of a  new  chapter,  which  shall  be  designated 
as  Chapter  54  and  which  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows:   

•Chapter  54.-INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
"Sec.     1170.     Obstruction     of     Commerce: 

Criminal  Acts  and  Penalties 
"Sec.  1171.  Obstruction  of  Commerce:  Civil 

Remedies 
"§  1170.  Obstruction  of  Commerce:  Criminal  Acts 

and  Penalties. 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
knowingly  and  intentionally  commit,  or  at- 
tempt to  commit,  any  act  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  olwtruct  or  delay  the  movement 
of  persons  or  property  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  to  inflict  material  damage  or 
injury  upon  any  person  or  item  of  property 
which  is  moving  in  interstate  commerce. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
incite,  encourage,  aid,  or  abet  the  commis- 
sion of  any  act  which  is  prohibited  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
prohibit  the  commission  of  any  act  which  is 
permitted  by  proper  judicial  order  or  by 
law,  Including  but  not  limited  to  laws  relat- 
ing to  latwr  disputes. 

(d)  Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both. 

(e)  The  term  insurance  commerce'  as  used 
in  this  section  shall  include  any  person  or 
item  of  property  which  is  engaged  in  trade, 
commerce,  transportation,  transmission,  or 
communication  among  the  several  states  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  conunerce." 

••§1171.  Obstruction  of  Commerce:  Civil  Remedies 

(a)  Any  jjerson  injured  in  his  person,  busi- 
ness, or  property  by  reason  of  a  violation  of 
section  1170  of  this  title  may  sue  therefor  in 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  court, 
and  shall  recover  such  damages  as  may  be 
sustained  and  shall  be  entitled  to  such  equi- 
Uble  relief  as  may  be  proper. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  his  designee,  may  petition  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  having  juris- 
diction over  the  parties  to  enjoin  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  who  threaten  to 
commit,  or  who  is  committing,  any  act 
which  is  in  violation  of  section  1170  of  this 
title  from  committing  such  act;  and,  upon  a 
showing  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, as  well  as  to  enter  such  further 


orders  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case." 

Sec.  3.  Title  18,  United  SUtes  Code  is  fur- 
ther amended,  in  section  1961(1)  thereof,  by 
inserting  the  words  'section  1170  (relating 
to  obstruction  of  commerce),"  after  the 
words  "section  1084  (relating  to  the  trans- 
mission of  gambling  information),".* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  de- 
clare   'Baltic  Freedom  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  43 
years  ago.  in  June  of  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  flagrant  violation  of  inter- 
national, and  indeed  moral  law  an- 
nexed the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Their  occupa- 
tion of  these  states,  characterized  by 
religious  persecution,  dilution  of  cen- 
tury-old ethnic  and  cultural  tradition, 
and  the  squelching  of  individual  right 
of  expression  has  been  a  source  of 
great  concern  to  people  throughout 
the  world. 

The  plight  of  these  people,  equal  in 
gravity  to  that  of  the  Poles  and  Af- 
ghans has  not  received  the  intense 
media  attention  that  these  more 
recent  examples  of  Soviet  expansion- 
ism and  tyrrany  have  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  battle  for  freedom  is 
an  old  one.  Yet  they  persist,  with  a  de- 
termination and  strength  that  de- 
serves the  admiration  of  all  those  who 
wish  to  permanently  eliminate  the 
horror  of  imperialism.  While  under 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  hegemony,  the 
Baits  have  not  only  endured  the  denial 
of  their  basic  human  rights,  they  have 
battled  against  the  ongoing  attempts 
of  their  oppressors  to  deprive  them  of 
their  national  identities.  This  identity, 
rich  in  cultural  wealth,  and  value  has 
clearly  provided  them  with  the 
strength  and  resolve  that  prevents 
them  from  giving  up  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  despite  their  43-year 
fight  for  autonomy,  these  states 
remain  under  Soviet  domination.  Yet 
this  has  neither  dampened  their  spirit 
of  determination,  nor  lessened  the 
strong  sense  of  culture  and  tradition 
that  unifies  them.  What  is  even  more 
admirable  is  that  the  value  they  place 
on  freedom  extends  beyond  their  own 
situation  to  that  of  others.  Few  groups 
of  people  stood  as  supportively  behind 
the  Polish  people  as  the  Baits. 

We,  who  are  so  fortunate  to  live  in 
freedom  must  extend  to  these  brave 
people  our  ongoing  support  and  com- 
mitment to  their  purpose.  Thus,  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  again 
designating  June  14  as  Baltic  Freedom 
Day  to  commemorate  and  applaud  the 
unyielding  courage  of  the  Baits  in 
their  pursuit  of  freedom.* 


March  1,  1983 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranstom.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  4,  a  bill  to  provide  as- 
sistance and  coordination  in  the  provi- 
sion of  child  care  services  for  children 
living  in  homes  with  working  parents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bektsen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
LES)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  17, 
a  bill  to  expand  and  improve  the  do- 
mestic commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram. 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
the  withholding  of  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends. 

S.  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  97,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  provide 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits 
to  certain  employees  with  less  than  10 
years  of  services. 

S.  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Syhms),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwiTz),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  213,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  general- 
ly that  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  to 
improve  further  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  country 
to  receive  such  benefits. 

S.  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  216.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  combat,  deter, 
and  pimish  individuals  who  adulterate 
or  otherwise  tamper  with  food,  drug, 
cosmetic,  and  other  products  with 
intent  to  cause  personal  injury,  death, 
or  other  harm. 

S.  253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ),  was  added  as  a  co- 
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sponsor  of  S.  253,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  cer- 
tain petroleum  products  that  are 
mixed  with  alcohol,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson),  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  306,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Elga  Bouilliant-Linet. 

S.  437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  427,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  charita- 
ble contributions  of  certain  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  compositions. 

S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  464,  a  bill  to  exempt  newly  dis- 
covered oil  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax. 

^  S.   476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
a  finding  of  medical  improvement 
when  disability  benefits  are  terminat- 
ed, to  provide  for  a  review  and  right  to 
personal  appearance  prior  to  termina- 
tion of  disability  benefits,  to  provide 
for  uniform  standards  in  determining 
disability,  to  provide  continued  pay- 
ment of  disability  benefits  during  the 
appeals  process,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  480,  a  bill  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
civil  land  remote  sensing  space  satel- 
lite systems  and  meteorological  satel- 
lite systems  to  the  private  sector. 

S.  498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  498,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price  support 
program. 

S.  S27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  527,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  agricultural 
commodities  received  vmder  a  pay- 
ment-in-kind program. 

S.  549 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  549,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  to  im- 
prove the  protections  for  shopping 
centers  and  their  tenants  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Code. 

S.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  program  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  563,  a  bill  to  reform  the  laws 
relating  to  former  Presidents. 

S.  571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  571,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  to  make  Fed- 
eral surplus  property  more  accessible 
to  local  emergency  preparedness  and 
volunteer  firefighting  organizations 
and  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
recommend  available  Federal  surplus 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

5.  599 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  599,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  unnegoti- 
ated  social  security  checks  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  social  security  trust 
funds. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOHTTION  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11,  a 
joint  resolution  entitled  "National 
Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  37, 
a  joint  resoluton  providing  that  the 
week  containing  March  8  of  1983, 
1984,  and  1985  shall  be  designated  as 
"Women's  History  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOHTTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 12- -REGARDING  TREATY 
TERMING  TION 

GOL  DWA 


TER   submitted    the 

concurrent  resolution;  which 

to  the  Committee  on  For- 


S.  Com.  Res.  12 
Resolved  biAOie  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives o  mcurring). 

PURF  >SE  AND  DECLARATIONS 


)  The  purpose  of  this  concur- 

is  to  provide  for  the  greatest 

treaties  to  which  the  United 

and  to  uphold  the  reputa- 

States  as  a  treaty  part- 

the  sense  of  Congress  re- 

lermlnation  of,  or  withdrawal 

by  the  United  States. 

declares  that  the  provl- 
cbncurrent  resolution  are  an  as- 
repJfirmation  of— 

of  the  Congress  pursuant 
of  the  United  States,  to 
provide  for  the  common  de- 
and   regulate   the   Armed 
United  States,  defend  and  pro- 
States  against  foreign  inva- 
a  republican  form  of  govem- 
the  supreme  law  of  the 
separation  of  powers  between 
and  legislative  branches  of 
Stktes; 


er  force 


powler 

i 
neceisary 


of  the  Congress  under  arti- 

of  the  Constitution,  to  make 

and  proper  for  carrying 

all  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 


stitution in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof.  Including  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted: and 

(3)  the  advice  and  consent  and  treaty 
powers  of  the  Senate,  under  article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

TRXATIZS  or  mUTART  AIXIANCX.  DEFENSE  OR 
NATIONAL  SECXTRITY 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  President  or  any  of- 
ficer acting  for  the  President,  without  the 
prior  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  or 
approval  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  gives  notice,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  any  foreign  government,  foreign 
entity,  or  international  organization  of  an 
intention  to  terminate  or  withdraw  from  a 
treaty  of  military  alliance,  defense,  or  na- 
tional security  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party,  which  treaty  or  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation does  not  specifically  identify  the 
President  as  the  officer  who  shall  give  such 
notice  for  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  determines  that  any  such  treaty  is  ter- 
minated because  it  has  lapsed  or  expired,  or 

(3)  determines  that  the  operation  of  any 
such  treaty  is  temporarily  suspended  with 
respect  to  the  United  States, 

the  United  States  will  not  be  considered  as 
having  terminated  or  withdrawn  from  such 
a  treaty,  unless  and  until  the  Senate  have 
given  its  advice  and  consent  to.  or  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized,  directed,  or  otherwise 
approved  or  ratified,  such  termination  or 
withdrawal. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  OF  CHANGE  IN  STATUS  OF 
A  TREATY 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  Presidsnt- 

(1)  gives  notice,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  any  foreign  government,  foreign 
entity,  or  International  organization,  of  an 
intention  to  terminate  or  withdraw  from 
any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  or 

(2)  determines  that  such  such  treaty  has 
lapsed  or  expired,  or 

(3)  determines  that  the  operation  of  any 
such  treaty  is  temporarily  suspended  with 
respect  to  the  United  States— 

the  President,  as  soon  as  practicable  under 
the  circumstances,  but  no  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  giving  such  notice  of 
making  such  determination,  is  requested  to 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  sub- 
stance of  such  notice  or  determination.  The 
President  may  transmit  any  such  report  in 
classified  form  under  such  rules  of  confiden- 
tiality and  secrecy  for  the  receipt  and  reten- 
tion of  such  report  as  the  President  and  the 
Congress  may  establish  if  he  finds  such  a 
form  of  transmittal  necessary  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  security. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  concurrent 
resolution- 
CD  the  term  "treaty"  is  used  within  the 
meaning  of  article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
includes. 

(A)  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaty, 
whether  or  not  it  is  inoperative  or  suspend- 
ed, which  is  in  effect  with  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  concurrent 
resolution,  and 
<B)  any  provision  of  any  such  treaty;  and 
(2)  the  term  "advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate"  means  an  affirmative  vote  of  the 
Senate,  with  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  concurring. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  today  to  define  the  rules 
which  should  be  followed  before  any 
formal  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  can  be  terminated  by 
the  President.  After  giving  the  matter 
much  thought,  I  have  decided  to 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
will  be  acted  on  only  by  the  Congress. 
It  will  not  be  signed  by  the  President. 
I  will  explain  the  reason  for  this  ap- 
proach later  in  my  statement. 

The  resolution  contains  two  basic 
features.  First,  it  sets  forth  a  proce- 
dure which  the  President  should 
follow  whenever  he  wishes  to  termi- 
nate any  major  military,  defense,  or 
national  security  treaty.  The  resolu- 
tion says  to  the  President  that  no 
matter  what  action  he  has  taken  with 
respect  to  such  a  treaty,  he  must  come 
to  the  legislative  branch  first,  before 
the  treaty  will  lose  Its  status  as  being 
part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  of 
the  United  States. 

The  resolution  does  not  attempt  to 
deny  the  President  any  constitutional 
authority  he  may  possess  to  consider  a 
treaty  as  being  temporarily  suspended. 
This  feature  of  the  resolution  will,  I 
hope,  answer  anyone  who  is  concerned 
about  situations  where  treaties  cannot 
be  given  effect  "as  black  letter  law," 
such  as  with  respect  to  our  treaties 
with  Iran  or  C^ba. 

The  resolution  sets  forth  clearly  the 
position  of  the  Congress  that  a  formal 
treaty  shall  not  be  considered  as 
having  been  finally  terminated  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  unless 
and  until  the  President  has  obtained 
some  form  of  legislative  approval  or 
ratification  of  his  action.  The  resolu- 
tion gives  the  President  a  choice.  He 
may  seek  to  obtain  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  or  he  may  choose 
to  ask  both  Houses  of  Congress,  for 
approval  or  ratification  of  his  action. 

Although  I,  personally,  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  give  a  two-thirds 
vote  when  it  acts  alone  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  terminate  a  treaty,  the  resolu- 
tion provides  that  a  majority  vote  will 
be  sufficient  whether  he  goes  to  the 
Senate  or  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
for  consent.  The  important  thing  is 
that  there  must  be  some  manner  of 
legislative  participation  in  making  a 
major  decision  which  affects  the  secu- 
rity of  the  whole  Nation  and  people. 

The  second  provision  of  the  resolu- 
tion requests  the  President  to  inform 
Congress  whenever  he  has  given 
notice,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  any  foreign  government,  entity  or 
international  body  of  his  intention  to 
terminate  or  withdraw  from  a  treaty, 
whether  it  is  a  military  or  commercial 
or  any  other  kind  of  treaty. 

Also,  the  resolution  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  Congress  whenever  he 
finds  that  a  treaty  has  lapsed  or  ex- 
pired, or  that  the  operation  of  any 
treaty   with   respect   to   the   United 


States  is  temporarily  suspended.  The 
President  often  gives  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  foreign  governments  in  this 
situation,  but  the  Congress  Ls  the  last 
to  hear  or  never  is  told. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  resolution  is  to  uphold  the  essence 
of  our  American  system  of  constitu- 
tional government,  which  is  the  limita- 
tion of  power,  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  accumulation  of  total  power  in 
any  one  branch  or  unit  of  government. 
This  Is  unquestionably  the  foremost  of 
the  principles  derived  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  and  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  of  1787. 

My  colleagues  in  Congress  will  be 
well  aware  that  I  first  gained  an  in- 
tense interest  in  this  subject  as  a 
result  of  former  President  Carter's 
action  in  abrogating  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
China.  His  action  was  completely  un- 
precedented in  U.S.  history.  It  stands 
among  the  worst  violations  of  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  in  the  nearly  200 
years  of  constitutional  Government  of 
our  Nation. 

When  President  Carter  first  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  terminate  the 
Taiwan  Defense  Treaty,  I  filed  suit  in 
the  Federal  courts  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  his  action.  That 
lawsuit  went  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  district  court 
upheld  my  challenge  and  declared  the 
President's  action  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. The  court  of  appeals,  by  a  4  to 
1  vote,  supported  the  President's  au- 
thority to  unilaterally  end  a  treaty. 
The  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari 
in  the  case,  but  avoided  ruling  on  the 
constitutional  issue.  The  High  Court 
did,  however,  specifically  vacate  and 
thereby  overturn  the  court  of  appeals' 
decision  leaving  the  President  without 
any  judicial  approval  of  his  action. 

Instead,  the  plurality  opinion  by 
four  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  treaty  termination  is  a  sub- 
ject to  be  worked  out  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  with  no 
judicial  intervention.  The  plurality 
opinion  characterized  the  case  as  in- 
volving a  "dispute  between  coequal 
branches  of  our  Government,  each  of 
which  has  resources  available  to  pro- 
tect and  assert  Its  interest  •  •  *." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  I»resldent,  I  am 
submitting  this  resolution  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  urging  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  believe  Congress  will  be  able 
to  address  the  issue  at  this  time  free  of 
any  emotional  argtunents  about  this 
Nation's  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  with  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan.  The  issue 
of  the  Taiwan  Defense  Treaty  is 
behind  us.  We  should  now  consider 
the  important  issue  of  what  is  the 
proper  role  for  the  legislature  to  play 
in  the  termination  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  without  regard  to  partisan  poli- 
tics or  our  feelings  regarding  a  particu- 
lar treaty. 


Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that 
there  are  nimierous  significant  trea- 
ties which  may  some  day  raise  the 
same  question  that  was  presented  with 
abrogation  of  the  Taiwan  treaty.  For 
example,  there  is  the  recurring  ques- 
tion of  our  Nation's  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  under  the  U.N. 
Charter.  There  is  the  issue  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's adherence  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  the  face  of  suspected  viola- 
tions by  the  Soviets.  There  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  continued  commitments 
under  the  defense  treaties  with  South 
Korea  and  Japan. 

There  are  any  number  of  major  trea- 
ties relating  to  national  security  that 
might  be  called  into  question  in  the 
future  for  reasons  which  are  unknown 
at  this  time.  We  should  have  a  system- 
atic policy  ready  for  dealing  with 
these  matters  before  the  next  crisis 
occurs. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  flaw  in  the 
Supreme  Court  plurality  opinion  is 
that  a  treaty  will  have  been  terminat- 
ed before  Congress  can  do  anjrthing 
about  it. 

Congress  can  impeach  the  President. 
The  treaty  will  still  remain  broken. 
Congress  can  deny  all  funds  to  operate 
the  State  Department.  The  treaty  will 
still  not  exist.  It  is  done,  wiped  off  the 
slate,  whatever  happens  later  to  the 
F»resident,  or  his  lieutenants  or  to  his 
programs. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  duck  the  constitutional  issue, 
all  the  President  has  to  do  Ls  to  an- 
nounce that  a  treaty  is  terminated  ef- 
fective immediately.  It  will  not  matter 
whether  the  treaty  itself  called  for  a 
grace  period  prior  to  termination,  be- 
cause the  judicial  branch  has  said  it 
will  not  hear  the  matter.  It  has  told  us 
to  find  our  own  way  to  check  the 
President.  But  Congress  has  no  re- 
sources by  which  it  can  keep  a  treaty 
alive  that  is  already  terminated.  Even 
the  President  himself  cannot  with- 
draw his  final  act  of  clear  and  un- 
equivocal termination  of  a  treaty. 

The  Senate  cannot  make  a  treaty  by 
itself.  By  digging  in  his  heels  and  re- 
fusing to  negotiate  a  replacement  to 
the  abrogated  treaty,  the  President 
can  make  a  permanent  grave  for  any 

Even  If  the  inconceivable  should 
happen,  and  the  same  or  another 
President  should  be  persuaded  by  Con- 
gress to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  con- 
taining the  identical  terms  as  the  old 
one,  a  lengthy  period  of  time  will 
likely  have  transpired  during  which 
the  original  treaty  will  no  longer  exist. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  has  found  a  way 
for  Congress  to  move  time  backward, 
and  I  am  not  speaking  just  of  minutes 
at  the  end  of  a  congressional  session, 
but  for  weeks  and  months  and  possibly 
years  backward,  and  to  have  oiu"  Na- 
tion's action  recognized  by  the  inter- 
national community.  I  wish  the  court 
would  tell  us  how  to  do  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  annoimced  at  the 
beginning  of  my  statement  that  I  have 
reached  the  decision  of  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  instead  of  a  biU 
or  joint  resolution.  I  do  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  I  believe  Congress 
should  declare  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  just  where  we  stand  on  the  issue 
of  treaty  termination.  I  think  we  can 
and  wUl  act  on  the  matter  faster  if  the 
President  does  not  have  to  sign  the 
legislation. 

Second,  I  do  not  feel  it  will  make 
any  difference  as  a  matter  of  law 
whether  we  agree  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution or  a  formal  statute.  In  either 
event  It  is  the  Constitution  itself  that 
Is  the  real  source  of  the  mandate  for 
legislative  participation  in  the  termi- 
nation of  a  treaty. 

Once  Congress  conclusively  an- 
nounces its  position  on  the  subject,  I 
believe  the  President  will  cooperate 
with  the  legislature.  If  the  President 
should  fail  to  cooperate  with  us,  and  I 
am  speaking  of  whomever  may  sit  In 
the  Oval  Office  in  the  future,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
change  its  mind  on  the  political  ques- 
tion issue.  I  believe  that  by  adopting  a 
formal  resolution,  we  will  confer 
standing  on  the  legislative  branch  to 
contest  any  future  imilateral  treaty 
termination  by  the  President. 

But  the  first  step  Is  up  to  us.  We 
must  announce  our  view  of  the  consti- 
tutional law  which  governs  the  termi- 
nation of  treaties.  We  must  assert  our 
interest  in  carrying  out  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  legislative  par- 
ticipation in  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  terminate  a  security  treaty. 

This  subject  cannot  be  left  to  case- 
by-case  developments  whenever  a 
world  crisis  may  next  arise.  We  should 
act  now  to  set  forth  reasoned  and  sys- 
tematic standards  applicable  to  the 
termination  of  security  treaties.  By 
doing  so,  we  will  restore  credibility  and 
permanence  to  our  treaty  alliances 
and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  our 
treaty  arrangements. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  resolution  will  apply  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  treaty  situa- 
tions. In  all  of  our  history  the  United 
States  has  terminated  less  than  60 
treaties.  Most  of  the  thousands  of 
treaties  that  have  been  terminated 
have  lost  their  force  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions by  other  governments. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    76— OMNI- 
BUS      COMMITTEE       FUNDING 
RESOLUTION  OF  1983 
Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 

on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 

the     following     original     resolution; 

which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  76 
Resolved,   That   this   resolution   may   be 

cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Committee  Funding 

Resolution  of  1983". 
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AGRIdTLTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
rORESTRy 

In  carrying  out   its  powers, 

f  I  inctions  under  the  Standing 

J  lenate,  in  accordance  with  its 

ui  ider  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 

holding  hearings,  reporting  such 

malting  investigations  as  au- 

I  laragraphs    1    and   8   of   rule 

1  itanding  Rules  of  the  Senate, 

on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 

is  authorized  from  March  1, 

February  29.  1984,  in  its  dis- 

make  expenditures  from  the 

of    the    Senate,    (2)    to 
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Government  department  or 
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COMMI'  TEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 


In  carrying  out  its  powers, 

flinctions  under  the  Standing 

Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 

u  ider  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 

holding  hearings,  reporting  such 

making  investigations  as  au- 

iaragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 

Bules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 

is  authorized  from 

through  February  29.  1984. 

(1)  to  make  expenditures 

contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 

personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 

Government  department  or 

and  the  Committee  on 

Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 

the  services  of  personnel  of 

department  or  agency. 

of  the  committee  under 
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which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $80,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

COiailTTEE  ON  ARKED  SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1983,  through  February 
29,  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,907,807.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  conmiittee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

committee  on  banking,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1983.  through  February  29,  1984,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,704,118.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

committee  on  the  budget 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 


the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1983.  through  February  29.  1984. 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,945,961,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  8  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Conmierce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1983.  through  February  29.  1984.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,461,746,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  conunittee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1,  1983, 
through  February  29.  1984.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,338,584. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
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hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  is  authorized  from  March  1.  1983. 
through  February  29.  1984,  in  iU  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,373,286.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Sec.  U.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1983.  through  February  29, 
1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,223,306.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1983,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1984.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,540,911,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $18,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 


COMMITTKB  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  Is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1983,  through 
February  29,  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,574,249  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $189,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $4,725  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(cKl)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate— 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management, incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  in  transac- 
tions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  individuals  or  other  entities 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
its  relationships  with  the  public; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(C)  organized  criminal  activity  which  may 
operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  facilities 
of  Interstate  or  international  commerce  in 
furtherance  of  any  transactions  and  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identi- 
ty of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or 
other  entities  by  whom  such  utilization  is 
being  made,  and  further,  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  in  interstate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  in  order  to  protect 


the  public  against  such  practices  or  activi- 
ties; 

(D)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  SUtes  which  have 
an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety:  including  but 
not  limited  to  investment  fraud  schemes. 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud  and  the  use  of  off-shore  banking  and 
corporate  facilities  to  carry  out  criminal  ob- 
jectives; 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

(I)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 

(II)  the  capacity  of  present  national  securi- 
ty staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents; 

(ill)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  and 

(iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships; 

(F)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(i)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

(11)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(ill)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(vi)  the  management  of  tax,  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vii)  maintenance  of  the  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(viii)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short 
supply  by  public  and  private  entities; 

(ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(x)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(xi)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(xii)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  Government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  rjid  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  conunittee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
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mintetraticm.  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  pers<»uiel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,348,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $90,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

comtrrra  on  rous  ahd  admiiiistbatioh 

Sxc.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraplis  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1983,  tlirough 
February  29.  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,298,033,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  malung  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraptis  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1983,  through  February 
29,  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $934,680. 
committee  on  veterans'  atfaihs 
Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraptis  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1983,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $852,029. 
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Sk.  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  8.  Rea. 
4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Fetamary 
4.  1977,  and  in  exercising  the  authority  eoo- 
ferred  on  it  by  such  section,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  Is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1983.  through  February  29.  1984. 
in  ite  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,036,131,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $35,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
af  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

select  committee  on  intelligence 
Sec.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400,  May 
19,  1976,  in  accordance  with  its  juridiction 
under  section  3(a)  of  such  resolution,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  such  resolution,  the 
Select  Conunittee  on  Intelligence  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1983,  through  February 
29,  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,882,407,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

select  <X)MMITTEE  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  on  it  by  section  105  of  S. 
Res.  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4  (legislative  day.  February  1),  1977, 
as  amended,  and  in  exercising  the  authority 
conferred  on  it  by  such  section,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1983,  through  January  2. 
1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee  under 
this  section  sliaU  not  exceed  $623,490.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $16,667  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 
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REPEALER 

Sec.  22.  Senate  Resolution  59  of  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
16, 1983,  is  repealed. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTKZ  OH  RT7LES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
on  Thursday,  March  3,  1983.  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  SR-301,  to  receive  testimony 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
interested  parties  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  7.  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Goldwater  and  cosponsored 
by  Senator  DeConcini  and  myself, 
which  would  authorize  and  provide  for 
a  bust  of  Carl  Hayden  to  be  placed  in 
the  Capitol. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  we 
so  honor  this  distinguished  and  highly 
respected  legislator  who  spent  more 
than  half  his  life  in  service  to  his 
cotintry.  As  you  may  know.  Carl 
Hayden  served  in  the  D.S.  Congress 
longer  than  any  other  person  in  histo- 
ry—a total  of  56  years,  10  months,  and 
17  days,  an  alltime  record.  With  Arizo- 
na's admission  to  the  Union  in  1912, 
Carl  Hayden  became  the  State's  first 
Representative,  serving  from  1912  to 
1927.  In  1926  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  served  from  1927  until 
he  retired  in  1969.  The  Sheriff,  a  nick- 
name he  earned  from  serving  as  Mari- 
copa Coimty  sheriff  from  1907  to  1912, 
was  Senate  President  pro  tempore 
from  1957  to  1969.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate,  he  returned  to 
Arizona  where  he  died  in  January  of 
1972  at  the  age  of  94. 

Members  of  Congress  and  other  in- 
terested persons  who  wish  to  testify  or 
to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record 
should  contact  Carole  Blessington  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  224- 
0278. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Fed- 
eral minority  business  development 
programs  on  March  8,  1983,  at  2  p.m., 
in  room  428A-SR.  Senator  Weicker 
will  chair  the  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  a  full  com- 
mittee markup  on  S.  499,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  usage  of  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  section  503  loan 
program,  on  March  9.  1983.  at  2  p.m.. 
in  room  428A-SR. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 


to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  1,  at  11 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  business  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  March  1  letter  to  the  budget 
chairman,  and  to  vote  on  the  following 
nominations: 

Morton  I.  Abramowitz  for  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador during  the  tenure  of  his  service  as 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
ductions Negotiations. 

Manfred  Elmer  to  be  an  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  March  2,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations Legislation:  1983,  to  consider 
U.S.  Information  Agency  authoriza- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  at 
11:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  For- 
eign Relations  Legislation:  1983.  to 
consider  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NEAR  EASTERN  AND  SOUTH 
ASIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  2,  at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Foreign  Relations  Legislation: 
1983,  to  consider  Mideast— legislative 
issues.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  March  2,  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  low-level 
radioactive  waste  disposal  compacts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  2,  to  restmae 
hearings  on  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 


on  Thursday,  March  3,  to  resume 
hearings  on  organized  crime  in  the 
United  States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»}nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday.  March  4,  in  order  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  S.  216.  the  Fed- 
eral Anti-Tampering  Act.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOVIET  UNION  RESIGNS  FROM 
WORLD  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSO- 
CIA-nON.  FEARING  REJECTION 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  inter- 
national psychiatric  community 
learned  recently  that  the  Soviet  Socie- 
ty of  Psychiatrists  and  Neuropatholo- 
gists, the  official  organization  of  prac- 
ticing psychiatrists  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  decided  to  withdraw  from 
membership  in  the  World  Psychiatric 
Association  (WPA).  Although  this 
news  (»me  as  a  surprise  to  many  ob- 
servers, both  within  and  outside  the 
field  of  psychiatric  medicine,  there 
was  a  certain  rationale  to  the  Soviet 
decision.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
allegations,  many  of  them  well  docu- 
mented, by  Western  psychiatric  ex- 
perts and  former  inmates  of  Soviet 
psychiatric  facilities,  that  psychiatry 
is  being  used  as  a  method  of  suppress- 
ing dissent  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  a 
leading  Soviet  psychiatrist  admitted 
that  Soviet  citizens  are  routinely  hos- 
pitalized in  psychiatric  hospitals  for 
making  "groundless  complaints"  or 
"slanderous  statements."  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  several  psychiatric  or- 
ganizations within  the  World  Psychi- 
atric Association  had  been  considering 
a  move  to  expel  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  upcoming  WPA  Congress  in 
Vienna,  if  the  Soviet  organization  did 
not  cooperate  in  providing  information 
on  alleged  abuses  of  dissidents. 

The  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  on  which  I 
serve  as  Cochairman.  is  charged  by 
law  with  monitoring  and  encouraging 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  of  1975,  which  was  signed  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  which  guarantees  in  part 
basic,  individual  human  rights.  The 
Commission  is  in  receipt  of  several 
dociuments  from  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
testing to  the  abuse  of  psychiatry  as 
practiced  against  Soviet  dissidents. 
These  victims  of  psychiatric  abuse  in- 
clude reUgious  dissenters  such  as 
Father  Joseph  Mikhallov,  Ukrainian 
patriot  Hanna  Mykhallenko,  the  late 
Russian  nationalist  Boris  Evdoklmov, 
emigration    activist    Nikloai    Barats, 
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naU  LABOR  CMfP 
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by     Soviet     authorities 
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nia— through  incarceration  in  solitary  con- 
finement cells  and  camp  prison  cells.  But  a 
number  of  other  prisoners  have  done  the 
same  thing.  Why  was  Koryagin  brought  up 
on  charges?  Undoubtedly  because  he  helped 
inmates  in  his  capacity  as  a  highly  qualified 
physician,  frequently  coming  Into  conflict 
with  the  medical  personnel,  who  are  now  re- 
quired to  follow  the  precepts  of  Dzer- 
zhinsky,  rather  than  those  of  Hippocrates. 
He  rendered  medical  aid,  and  provided  con- 
sultation, in  particular,  to  political  prisoner 
Maizpet  Arutyunyan,  who  had  been  savage- 
ly beaten  by  KGB  operatives  at  the  Ros- 
tovskaya  prison,  and  to  whom  the  doctors 
had  refused  to  give  the  necessary  medical 
assistance;  (he  aided)  V.  Arutyunyan,  T.  Ma- 
disson,  I.  Izevkov.  G.  Yakunin,  N.  Ivlyush- 
kin,  Yu.  Orlov,  and  A  Tsiu-kov.  whom  doc- 
tors had  also  refused  to  treat  on  the 
groimds  that  "camp  is  not  a  resort,  no  one  is 
going  to  take  care  of  you  here,  and  if  some- 
thing happens  to  you,  it's  no  loss  for  the 
country."  This  is  the  professional  opinion  of 
corrective  labor  administration  doctor  and 
MVD  captain,  G.  Chepkasovaya,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  caring  for  people.  But,  alas, 
taking  her  orders  from  the  KGB,  she  does 
not  do  this.  The  only  one  who  did  this  was 
Koryagin.  carrying  out  his  duties  as  a  physi- 
cian and  following  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science as  a  human  being. 

Arutytmyan.  V.,  Shevchenko.  V..  Izve- 
kov,  I.,  Ivlyushkin,  N..  Yakunin,  G, 
Maddisson,  T.,  Orlov,  Yu.,  Arutyun- 
yan, M.,  ChiUva.  V.m 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  A  TRUCE  IN  EL 
SALVAEKDR  FEBRUARY  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday. 
February  25.  identical  letters  initiated 
by  me  in  the  Senate  and  by  Represent- 
ative Michael  Barnes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  sent  to  President 
Magana  of  El  Salvador  and  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo  Ungo,  head  of  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front,  the  political  arm 
of  the  insurgent  movement,  calling  on 
them  to  urge  their  forces  to  observe  a 
truce  during  the  visit  of  the  Pope  on 
March  6.  The  letters  which  were 
signed  by  Senators  Dodd.  Levin,  Pres- 
SLER.  Eagleton.  Riegle.  Hatfield, 
BiNGAMAN,  Cranston,  Bosc^hwitz, 
Kassebaum,  Hart.  Tsongas.  Kennedy, 
and  myself  and  by  83  Members  of  the 
House  also  called  on  both  sides  to  ob- 
serve the  truce  Indefinitely  in  order  to 
allow  initiatives  for  a  political  settle- 
ment to  surface.  Senator  Chafee.  al- 
though not  an  initial  signer  of  the 
letter,  also  associates  himself  with  it. 

It  is  clear  from  recent  events  in  El 
Salvador  that  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  guerrilla  forces  can  hope  to 
win  a  military  victory.  We  are  urging 
that  the  fighting  and  bloodletting  be 
stopped  so  that  the  search  for  a  politi- 
cal solution  can  begin.  The  visit  of  the 
Pope  offers  the  first  opportunity  in  a 
long  time  for  a  breakthrough  toward 
peace  in  El  Salvador  which  the  people 
of  that  beleaguered  nation  so  much 
want  and  deserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  two  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letters  follow: 


UifiTSD  Statu  Soiati, 
Wtuhington.  D.C.,  February  25, 1983. 
His   Excellency   Alvaro   Altrxdo   Maoama 

BORJO, 

President,  Republic  of  El  Salvador.  NatUmal 
Palace,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  It  has  been  reported 
in  the  United  SUtes  press  that  Msgr.  Arturo 
Rivera  y  Damas,  Acting  Archbishop  of  San 
Salvador,  has  called  upon  both  Government 
and  guerrilla  forces  to  observe  a  truce  in  ob- 
servance of  the  visit  of  His  Holiness  John 
Paul  II  in  eaily  March. 

We  strongly  endorse  this  proposal  and 
urge  the  forces  on  both  sides  to  observe 
such  a  truce.  Furthermore,  we  urge  the 
forces  of  both  sides  to  observe  the  truce  In- 
definitely, in  order  to  give  initiatives  for  a 
political  settlement  of  the  conflict  an  oppor- 
tunity to  surface  and  to  take  effect. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  want  peace,  and 
they  believe  that  the  visit  of  His  Holiness 
can  help  bring  peace.  It  is  our  strong  hope 
that  this  constructive   initiative   of  Msgr. 
Rivera  y  Damas  could  lead  to  a  break  In  the 
unhappy  cycle  of  violence  that  has  afflicted 
your  country  and  could  open  up  avenues  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Carl  Levin,  Thomas  P. 
Eagleton,    Mark    O.    Hatfield,    Alan 
Cranston,  Nancy  L.  Kassebaum,  Paul 
E.    Tsongas,    Christopher    J.    Dodd, 
Larry  Pressler.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.. 
Jeff  Bingaman,  Rudy  Boschwitz,  Gary 
Hart.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  25.  1983. 
Dr.  GoiLLERMO  Manuel  Ungo, 
President,  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front 
Dear  Dr.  Ungo:  It  has  been  reported  in 
the  United  States  press  that  Msgr.  Arturo 
Rivera  y  Damas,  Acting  Archbishop  of  San 
Salvador,  has  called  upon  both  Government 
and  guerrilla  forces  to  observe  a  truce  in  ob- 
servance of  the  visit  of  His  Holiness  John 
Paul  II  in  early  March. 

We  strongly  endorse  this  proposal  and 
urge  the  forces  on  both  sides  to  observe 
such  a  truce.  Furthermore,  we  urge  the 
forces  of  both  sides  to  observe  the  truce  in- 
definitely, in  order  to  give  initiatives  for  a 
political  settlement  of  the  conflict  an  oppor- 
tunity to  surface  and  to  take  effect. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  want  peace,  and 
they  believe  that  the  visit  of  His  Holiness 
can  help  bring  peace.  It  is  our  strong  hope 
that  this  constructive   initiative   of  Msgr. 
Rivera  y  Damas  could  lead  to  a  break  in  the 
unhappy  cycle  of  violence  that  has  afflicted 
your  country  and  could  open  up  avenues  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 
Claiborne    Pell,    Carl    Levin,    Tom    P. 
Eagleton,  Mark  Hatfield,  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum.  Paul 
Tsongas,  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Larry 
Pressler,  Don  Riegle,  Jeff  Bingaman, 
Rudy  Boschwitz,  Gary  Hart,  Edward 
M.  Kennedy.* 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  BALTIC 
NATIONS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  many  Members  of  this 
body,  including  myself,  to  frequently 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
three  formerly  independent  Baltic  na- 
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tions.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
which  are  currently  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  take  pleasure  In 
noting  that  on  January  13.  1983.  the 
European  Parliament,  meeting  in 
Strasbourg,  France,  voted  to  adopt  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  restoration 
of  independence  to  the  three  Baltic 
nations  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
resolution  was  passed  by  a  98-to-6 
margin,  which  indicates  the  strength 
of  the  commitment  of  the  members  of 
the  European  Parliament  to  the  resto- 
ration of  independence  to  the  captive 
Baltic  nations. 

I  commend  the  action  of  the  Europe- 
an Parliament  and  request  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  entered  into 
the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Baltic  Issot  Before  the  European  Parua- 
MENT— Motion  for  a  Resolution  oh  the 
Situation  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania 
The  European  Parliament: 

A.  having  regard  to  the  joint  declaration 
of  45  nationals  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, in  April  1979.  calling  on  the  United 
Nations  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence, and  demanding  a  referendum  on  this 
issue, 

B.  having  regard  to  the  bilateral  peace 
treaties  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
three  Baltic  SUtes  in  Dorpat  (2  February 
1920),  Moscow  (12  July  1920)  and  Riga  (11 
August  1920),  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
guaranteed  the  three  Baltic  States  the  in- 
violability of  their  territory  and  eternal 
peace, 

C.  having  regard  to  Article  VIII  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Helsiniti  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation,  which  secures  the 
right  of  self-determination  of  people  and 
their  right,  in  full  freedom,  to  determine, 
when  and  as  they  wish,  their  internal  and 
external  political  status, 

D.  condemning  the  fact  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  formerly  independent  and  neu- 
tral states  by  the  Soviet  Union  occurred  in 
1940  pursuant  to  the  Molotov/Ribbentrop 
Pact,  and  continues, 

E.  whereas  the  Soviet  annexias  of  the 
three  Baltic  States  has  still  not  been  formal- 
ly recognized  by  most  European  states  and 
the  USA.  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia  and  the  Vatican  still  adhere  to  the 
concept  of  the  Baltic  States, 

F.  having  regard  to  the  eight-year  long 
struggle  and  armed  resistence  of  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  fighting  for  their 
freedom,  the  thousands  of  victims  of  this 
struggle  and  the  665.000  Estonians,  Lat- 
vians, and  Lithuanians  who  have  been  reset- 
tled and  removed  to  labor  camps  in  Siberia 
by  the  Soviet  rulers  since  1940, 

G.  having  regard  to  the  motion  for  a  reso- 
lution on  the  situation  in  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  (Doc.  1-777/80), 

H.  having  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Po- 
litical Affairs  Committee  (Doc.  1-656/82), 

1.  Calls  on  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters meeting  in  political  cooperation  to  at- 
tempt to  form  a  common  favourable  ap- 
proach to  the  declaration  addressed  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1979; 

2.  Suggests  that  they  submit  the  issue  of 
the  Baltic  states  to  the  Decolonization  Sub- 
committee of  the  UN, 


3.  Considers  that  the  plight  of  the  peoples 
of  these  sUtes  should  be  the  subject  of 
review  during  the  conferences  to  monitor 
implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act: 

4.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  will  use  their  best  en- 
devours  to  see  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  these  states  as  to  their  form  of 
government  are  realized. 

5.  Instructs  its  President  to  forward  this 
resolution  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Member  SUtes  of  the  European  Community 
meeting  in  political  cooperation,  and  to  the 
govemmenU  of  the  Member  SUtes.* 


THE  BOLAND  PROVISION 
REVISITED 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
waning  hours  of  the  97th  Congress, 
my  colleagues  wiU  recall  that  the 
Boland  provision  relating  to  U.S. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  was  adopted 
as  part  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  intent  of  this  provision,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  to  bar  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  Pentagon  from 
using  or  furnishing  military  equip- 
ment, training,  or  advice,  or  funding 
any  military  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military  ex- 
change between  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua. 

So  far.  so  good,  Mr.  President.  But 
the  difficulty  is  this:  To  what  extent 
does  the  Boland  provision  permit 
either  the  CIA  or  the  Pentagon  to  do 
indirectly  what  it  is  prohibited  from 
doing  directly?  In  other  words,  to  what 
extent  does  the  Boland  provision  con- 
tain a  significtmt  loophole?  To  what 
extent  does  this  provision  allow  fund- 
ing for  paramilitary  groups  whose  ob- 
jective are  decidedly  different  from 
our  stated  policy?  More  to  the  point, 
Mr.  President,  to  what  extent  does  the 
existing  legal  requirement  permit  con- 
tinued funding  for  the  Somoclsta 
forces  who  fled  to  Honduras  and  who 
are  determined  to  topple  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  Managua,  a  government 
with  which  we  have  regular  diplomatic 
relations.  Finally— and  to  be  blunt 
about  it— to  what  extent  is  the  Boland 
provision  little  more  than  a  "toothless 
tiger."  or  perhaps  the  legislative  equiv- 
alent of  a  denture  adhesive? 

These  are  the  questions  that  arise 
from  the  language  of  the  Boland  pro- 
vision. These  are  the  questions  that 
serve  to  imderscore  the  controversy 
surrounding  it.  And  these  are  the 
questions  that  must  be  answered  clear- 
ly and  definitively. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Boland  provision  at  a  mini- 
mum must  be  modified  to  prohibit 
U.S.  support  for  any  paramilitary 
group  or  irregular  military  force 
whose  goals  and  objectives  include 
overthrowing  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment or  provoking  a  military  confron- 
tation between  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua. Such  a  prohibition  is  absolutely 
essential  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of 


restoring  a  measure  of  peace  and  star 
bility  in  the  Central  American  region. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  a  broader  prohibition— a 
blanket  prohibition— against  any  U.8. 
funding  for  paramilitary  operations  in 
Central  America.  Such  a  prohibition 
not  only  makes  good  commonsense, 
but  it  also  makes  good  foreign  policy 
as  well.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  come 
to  the  realization  that  gunboat  diplo- 
macy is  no  more  popular  in  Central 
America  today  that  it  was  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

In  the  meantime,  BCr.  President,  I 
will  reluctantly  settle  for  something 
less,  providing  it  amoimts  to  more 
than  the  Boland  provision  presently 
offers.  It  must  be  modified  and 
strengthened.  And  I  will  lend  my  full 
support  to  this  effort. 

By  the  time  the  existing  Boland  pro- 
vision expires  September  30,  a  strong- 
er, tougher  measure  must  be  in  place. 
To  this  end,  I  look  forward  in  the 
coming  weeks  to  working  closely  with 
the  members  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
am  confident  this  matter  can  be  re- 
solved satisfactorily  and  in  a  way 
which  avoids  taking  up  additional  time 
on  the  Senate  floor.* 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OP  THE 
SEAL 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  today  to  recognize  the  Interna- 
tional Day  of  the  Seal.  Last  year,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  set  apart 
today  in  order  to  heighten  public 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  seals  and  to 
perpetuate  a  3-year  tradition  of  cele- 
brating such  a  day.  March  1  was 
chosen  because  it  represents  the  high 
point  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  Canadian 
harp  seal,  which  is  probably  the  spe- 
cies most  familiar  to  the  general 
public. 

Seals  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
ocean  environment.  They  are  warm- 
blooded, fur-bearing  predators  that  in- 
habit coastal  areas  all  over  the  world. 
Predominantly  fish  eaters,  they  occa- 
sionally feed  on  squid,  decapods,  crus- 
taceans, krill.  and  other  invertebrates. 
Usually,  they  are  cold  and  temperate 
water  dwellers.  In  one  season,  an  indi- 
vidual seal  may  migrate  thousands  of 
miles. 

The  seal  has  been  hunted  for  food 
and  its  fine  fur  for  centuries.  As  a 
result,  some  species  have  been  deplet- 
ed to  the  point  that  a  number  of  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  now 
protect  seals  along  with  other  marine 
mammals.  In  1972.  public  outrage  in 
the  United  States  was  the  impetus  for 
passage  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act.  The  act  has  so  far  had  a 
great  impact  on  the  protection  and  re- 
habilitation of  several  species  of 
marine  mammals. 
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This  week,  the 
Sub^abinet  loses  one  of  its 
J.  Wander,  Jr.  is  resign- 
Assistant   Secretary   of   Com- 
Co  nmunications  and  Inf  or- 
po^ion  that  he  has  held 
.  Bemie,  with  his  genu- 
unf)agging   enthusiasm   and 
accomplished  much  in 
Commerce  Committee's 
nitiatives  in  the  telecom- 
field.    Indeed,    without 
and  counsel,  and  the  ex- 
technlcal  and  policy  assistance 
the   National   Telecom- 
Information  Adminis- 
we  could  not  have 
than  a  fraction  of  the 
our  committee  and  the 
in    fostering 
this  key  high-tech,  sun- 
Bemie.   in  short,   has 
itesource. 
Wuiider  began  his  Govem- 
In  1969  when  he  Joined 
( Congressman  Jim  Collins 
he  worked  with  the 
Committee's   Sub- 
Oversight  and  Investiga- 
Republican  counsel  for 
'telecoEomunications  Sub- 
ultimately,  was  named 
for  that  subcommittee, 
^resident  nominated  him 
;  Secretary  and  the  Senate 
comirmed  him  to  this  posi- 
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containing  significant  reforms  in  do- 
mestic common  carrier  regulation.  It 
was  a  bill  that  would  have  promoted 
competition  in  our  Nation's  telephone 
industry,  while  preserving  the  quality 
of  service  to  the  consumer.  Congress 
had  been  debating  how  to  deregulate 
the  communications  field  more  than  6 
years.  Finally,  with  Bemie's  help,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill. 

In  other  areas.  Bemie  helped  the 
Congress  pass  a  bill  which  reauthor- 
ized a  number  of  needed  changes  in 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act.  He  also 
worked  with  the  Senate  to  help  lis 
enact  the  first  broadcasting  reforms  in 
12  years,  by  using  the  1981  omnibus 
budget  reconciliation  measure.  Bemie 
has  Ijeen  working  with  the  Senate 
Communications  Subcommittee  to  de- 
velop sound  cable  television  legislation 
and  reform  the  copyright  laws.  Last 
week,  he  submitted  to  Congress,  on 
behalf  of  NTIA.  an  exhaustive  study 
of  U.S.  policies  aind  goals  in  the  inter- 
national telecommunications  and  in- 
formation policies  that  the  United 
States  must  pursue  in  future  multilat- 
eral and  bilateral  meetings. 

Bemie  must  count  as  one  of  his  most 
important  accomplishments  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  level  of  attention  accorded 
telecommunications  issues  in  the  exec- 
utive branch.  In  conjimction  with  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige's  leadership  and  interest,  Bemie 
worked  in  the  Cabinet  Council  on 
Commerce  and  Trade  to  identify  Issues 
and  adopt  strategies  that  have  helped 
to  resolve  many  of  the  problems  cloud- 
ing the  future  of  U.S.  domestic  and 
international  telecommunications 

policy.  He  accomplished  all  this  even 
as  he  was  streamlining  NTIA  and 
making  it  a  more  effective  voice  in  the 
telecommunications  field. 

Telecommunications  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sectors  of  our  competi- 
tive, free-enterprise  economy.  How  we 
address  policy  issues  in  this  area,  and 
what  caliber  of  leadership  the  execu- 
tive branch  demonstrates,  are  of  great 
importance.  They  signal  at  home  and 
abroad  the  priority  that  we  accord  to 
this  cmcial  part  of  our  economy.  By 
naming  Bemie  Wunder.  President 
Reagan  sent  the  signal  that  he  and 
the  administration  cared  enough  to 
appoint  Just  about  the  very  best.  I  am 
personally  sorry  to  see  Bemie  leave 
Government,  but  I  know  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  Join  me  in  wish- 
ing him  all  the  best  in  his  new  endeav- 
ors in  Texas.* 


aiid 


placed  a  pivotal  role  in  ob- 
Senafe  passage  of  its  first  bill 


INTERVIEW  WITH  JAMES  ROWE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Febmary  27  Washington  Post  contains 
an  interview  with  James  Rowe,  one  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  closest 
advisers. 

Rarely  does  a  man  of  Jim  Rowe's  tal- 
ents come  s^ong.  He  has  left  his  mark 
on  public  policy  since  the  New  Deal. 


For  50  years  Presidents.  Senators, 
Congressman,  and  others  have  valued 
his  wise  counsel. 

Jim  Rowe  is  also  a  native  of  Butte, 
Mont.  I  will  always  remember  and 
cherish  the  advice  and  help  the  gave 
me  when  I  came  to  Washington  some 
years  ago  as  a  freshman  Congressman. 

Sunday's  interview  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  this  great  man's  contribu- 
tion to  politics  in  America.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  27,  1983) 

FDR's  Era  May  Have  Beer  Better  Tham 

THE  POTTNSING  PaTHZRS' 

(By  Robert  C.  Kaiser) 

Q.  L«t's  tallc  about  how  Washington  Is  dif- 
ferent then  to  now.  What  arc  the  big 
changes? 

A.  People,  mostly.  There  was  a  small  gov- 
ernment compared  to  what  we  have  now.  I 
get  very  startled  when  somebody  points  out 
that  the  staff  on  the  Hill  consists  of  25,000 
people.  It  just  boggles  my  mind.  But  it  is 
true.  And  it  means  that  there  are  substan- 
tive changes. 

In  my  day,  if  you  had  a  problem,  you  went 
up  and  saw  the  senator  and  discussed  it  with 
him  and  he'd  say,  "Well,  I  agree"  or  "Let  me 
think  about  it,  come  on  back."  You'd  come 
on  back  and  you'd  discuss  it  again.  You  see  a 
senator  today,  hell  say,  "Well,  there's some- 
ttiing  to  that,  talk  about  it  with  my  staff," 
and  you  never  see  him  again.  The  staff 
makes  the  decisions.  The  senator's  got  too 
many  balls  in  the  air,  I  guess.  I  don't  think 
it's  a  very  efficient  system.  Tip  O'Neill  said 
one  day  his  real  problem  was  the  staff.  He 
says  they  have  all  these  very  well-educated 
people  with  not  much  to  do.  They  go 
around  drafting  and  getting  ideas  and,  he 
said,  'They  give  me  most  of  my  trouble." 

In  my  day,  if  you  had  a  problem  to  solve 
you  had  to  talk  to  two  or  three  people  and  if 
you  convinced  them,  you  were  on  the  way.  I 
think  today,  you  have  to  talk  to  23  people. 
By  the  time  you  get  to  the  23rd,  the  first 
three  are  dead  and  you  have  to  start  over 
again. 

Q.  Is  this  inevitable,  what's  happened?  Or 
was  it  stupidity  that  allowed  it  to  happen? 

A.  I  keep  thinking  about  the  growth  of 
the  Wiiite  House  staff,  for  instance.  Some- 
thing I've  been  yelling  about  forever  and 
getting  nowhere.  I  remember  I  went  off  in 
the  Navy  during  the  war,  so  I  was  away 
about  three  years.  Roosevelt  had  died  and 
Truman  was  president  and  I  had  some 
friends  who  worked  in  the  White  House  and 
I  was  talking  with  them  and  said,  "Who 
does  this  that  I  used  to  do?  And  who  does 
this  that  I  used  to  do?"  And  I  remember 
saying,  "My  God!  You've  got  nine  people 
doing  what  I  used  to  do." 

Every  president  that  comes  in  screams.  I 
remember  Lyndon  Johnson  said,  "I'll  cut  it 
if  it's  the  last  thing  I'll  ever  do.  I'll  cut  it 
down,  cut  it  down,  cut  it  down."  And  he,  like 
any  other  president,  ended  up  with  more 
than  the  last  fellow.  I  guess  this  is  true  of 
Reagan  today.  I'm  sure  his  White  House 
staff  is  larger  than  Carter's  and  Carter's  was 
larger  than  Pord's  and  so  forth.  I  don't 
know  why.  It  seems  to  be  no  reason.  Except 
there  don't  seem  to  be  any  internal  controls. 
The  president  wants  to  cut  his  staff  down, 
but  never  does. 

When  I  first  went  [to  the  White  House], 
there  were  three  secretaries  and,  I  think, 
one   assistant  secretary.   And   ttiat   was   a 


great  expansion  from  Hoover,  who  had  only 
one  secretary.  Who  did  everything,  I  might 
add.  While  we  were  building  the  arsenal  for 
democracy  and  getting  ready  for  the  war,  it 
started  expanding.  It's  never  stopped  since. 

Q.  What  was  it  like  for  you?  You  were, 
what,  25  or  26  years  old? 

A.  I  was  28  when  I  first  went  in  the  White 
House.  Roosevelt  said,  "Your  Job  is  to  be  a 
bird  dog."  I  said  "What  does  that  mean?" 
"Just  run  around  town  and  find  out  what's 
happening."  So  that's  what  I  did.  He'd  send 
me  off  on  errands  or  I'd  go  find  something 
and  bring  it  to  his  attention.  Pretty  good 
Job. 

Q.  What  sort  of  hours  did  you  work? 

A  Long  hours.  When  Jimmy  Carter  was 
first  president,  I  remember  watching  him 
fly  out  to  Camp  David  with  these  reports 
under  his  arms.  I  said,  my  God,  that'll  kill 
that  fellow.  In  Roosevelt's  day  he  got  the 
big  reports  and  sent  them  over  to  me  and 
say  I  want  a  one-page  memorandum  tomor- 
row morning.  So  I  was  up  all  night,  but  he 
wasn't. 

Q.  Who  brought  you  to  his  attention? 

A.  Jimmy  Roosevelt  was  secretary  to  the 
president.  But  he  also  wanted  to  be  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts.  So  he  spent  a  lot  of 
time  up  there,  where  his  business  was.  And 
he  made  speeches.  In  those  days  everybody 
seemed  to  write  their  own  speeches.  He  was 
handling  a  large  part  of  the  government, 
but  whenever  he  stared  to  write  his  speech, 
he  closed  his  office  down.  Nobody  in  the 
government  could  get  near  him  for  about 
three  days.  Tommy  Corcoran  started 
screaming  about  this.  He  said,  "You  can't  do 
that."  Jimmy  said,  "I've  got  to  make  these 
speeches."  So  [Corcoran]  said,  "I'll  get  you 
a  speech  writer."  So  I  turned  up.  Part  time, 
occasionally  to  write  a  speech.  And  Jimmy 
liked  them  and  one  day  said,  "Why  don't 
you  come  over  and  work  full  time?"  And  I 
think  they  almost  doubled  my  pay.  That's 
the  real  reason  I  went.  I  had  just  gotten 
married  and  could  use  the  money.  I  don't 
think  I  was  that  overcome  with  the  glamour 
of  the  White  House.  The  glamour  of  the 
money  is  what  got  me.  I  think  it  was  $6,000. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  go  back  before  this  phase. 
The  businessman's  son  from  Butte  arrives 
in  Cambridge,  in,  what,  1927?  How  did  it 
come  that  you  went  off  to  Harvard  from 
there? 

A.  I  was  out  in  California,  SanU  Clara,  in 
a  Jesuit  prep  school,  and  I  liked  it.  And  they 
had  a  college.  I  think  my  father  was  afraid  I 
was  going  to  be  a  priest,  so  he  sent  me  out. 

I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Harvard.  I  didn't 
even  know  where  the  hell  it  was.  But  at  that 
time,  Lowell  was  the  president  and  he  was 
starting  to  make  Harvard  a  national  univer- 
sity rather  than  a  regional  New  England 
university.  So  a  Westerner  could  practically 
walk  in  free.  They  said,  all  right,  come 
along,  if  you  came  from  Montana. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  like  a  bumpkin? 

A.  It  was  hard  educationally.  Out  West, 
I'd  always  been  first  in  my  class.  When  I  got 
in  thU  place,  hell,  these  fellows  just  ran 
over  me.  I  almost  flunked  out.  I  was  on  pro- 
bation for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  My 
father  wrote  a  letter  to  this  freslmian  dean, 
saying,  "My  son  is  fairly  big  and  he  prob- 
ably would  be  a  good  truck  driver.  Do  you 
think  he'd  be  a  better  truck  driver?  TeU  me 
and  I'U  take  him  out  of  there."  I  got  mad 
about  that,  so  I  started  to  go  to  work.  I 
think  that  saved  my  day.  I.  in  effect,  said 
the  hell  with  you  fellows.  I'U  show  you.  And 
I  worked  from  then  on. 

Q.  Somebody  told  me  a  story  about  [Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis]  invit- 


ing you  to  tea  on  Sundays  and  always 
asking  when  you  were  going  back  to  Mon- 
tana? 

A.  Bradels  had  this  concept— and  he  may 
have  been  right— that  the  sUtes  were  the 
place  to  do  the  experimenting— you  should 
never  have  a  strong  federal  government. 
Therefore  the  brains  of  the  country  should 
be  diffused.  If  a  fellow  came  from  Montana 
he  ought  to  go  back  to  Montana.  He  used  to 
have  those  teas  where  you  used  to  see 
people  but  the  food  was  dreadful.  He  always 
said  to  me,  "Mr.  Rowe,  when  are  you  going 
back  to  Montana?"  I  would  say,  "Oh,  maybe 
another  six  months."  One  day  he  passed  by 
and  said,  "You're  not  going  back  to  Mon- 
tana, are  you?"  I  was  never  asked  back.  In- 
teresting man.  Brandeis. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  about  going  back? 

A.  I  thought  about  it  a  lot.  I  thought  to 
get  into  politics  out  there.  I  remember  once 
when  I  was  in  the  White  House,  I  went  out 
to  see  my  family.  A  gangly  fellow  whom  I 
knew  said,  "I  hear  you're  going  to  run  for 
the  House."  I  said,  "Well,  no,  I'm  not."  He 
said,  "If  you're  not  going  to  run,  will  you 
support  me?"  I  said,  "Well,  yes,  I  wilL"  His 
name  was  Mike  Mansfield.  So  I  always  sup- 
ported Mike. 

Q.  When  you  came  in  '34,  what  was  the  at- 
mosphere? Was  there  this  infectious  enthu- 
siasm tliat  we  hear  about  in  the  New  Deal? 

A.  There  was  indeed.  Rex  TugweU  used 
the  phrase  that  got  him  in  trouble,  saying, 
"We  will  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  make  Amer- 
ica over."  The  press  raised  hell  abcut  it,  and 
business.  We  privately  thought  that  was 
just  what  we  were  doing,  and  it  was  clear 
that  there  was  a  black-and-white  situation. 
The  businessmen  and  bankers  were  bastards 
and  we  knew  it,  and  something  had  to  be 
done.  And  they  thought  we  were  bastards. 
So  the  issues  were  very  clear.  We  worked  all 
the  time  on  legislation.  It  was  a  heady  at- 
mosphere. Roosevelt's  enthusiasm  brought 
the  young  here.  It  was  a  young  government. 
He  had  no  prejudice  against  the  young. 
Which  I  thought  then  was  fine.  I'm  not  so 
sure  it's  so  good  now. 

But  he  was,  I  hate  to  use  the  word,  a  char- 
ismatic fellow.  He  had  great  appeal  and 
charm.  I  keep  thinking— I  watch  Reagan  on 
television  and  I  remember  Roosevelt  on 
radio.  Roosevelt's  radio  appeal  is  the  same 
kind  that  Reagan  seems  to  have  on  televi- 
sion. Roosevelt  was  a  more  exciting  fellow. 
And  certainly  knew  a  lot  more  about  gov- 
ernment than  Reagan  does.  But  it  was  a 
very  exciting  period.  I  don't  think  there  has 
ever  been  one  like  it.  When  Tommy  Corco- 
ran died  I  did  his  eulogy  in  the  church.  I 
said  something  about.  "With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  there's 
never  been  [such]  a  period."  And  I'm  not  so 
damned  sure  about  the  Pounding  Fathers, 
but  I  didn't  say  so.  They  were  pretty  good,  I 
admit. 

Q.  How  did  Roosevelt  treat  the  staff? 

A.  They  all  adored  him.  Roosevelt  didn't 
like  the  law  much,  and  he  didn't  need 
money,  so  he  never  really  worked  at  it.  He 
never  really  worked  at  anything  except  poli- 
tics. And  people.  I  think  the  reason  the  staff 
loved  him  is  aU  his  life  he'd  been  charming 
people.  It  was  Just  instinctive.  You  walk  in 
the  room,  "Bob.  how  are  you."  Call  you  Bob 
first  thing.  And  if  he  didn't  like  what  you 
did  he  got  a  little  cold  but  he  never  got 
angry.  He  never  yelled  at  you.  His  entire 
staff,  secreUries  and  everybody  else,  just 
worshipped  him.  They  might  get  a  little 
critical  about  him  in  the  back  room,  but 
that  was  as  far  as  they  went. 

Q.  Would  he  Invite  you  in  for  a  drink  at 
the  end  of  the  day? 


k.  Sometimes.  Or  we  used  to  have  lunch. 
Which  I  hated  because  I  handled  all  the  ap- 
pointments at  the  time  and  I  didn't  get 
enough  time  with  liim.  If  he  asked  me  for 
lunch  I  knew  I'd  be  filibustered.  I'd  go  in  to 
talk  about  appointments  and  then  he'd  get 
off  on  Hyde  Park.  I  know  more  about  Hyde 
Park  than  anybody  around.  Have  you  ever 
heard  that  Claude  Pepper  story  about  him? 
He  was  a  young  congressman.  He  had  a 
project  in  Florida  he  Just  liad  to  have  and 
he  was  not  getting  it.  He  got  an  appoint- 
ment with  Roosevelt.  For  some  reason  Roo- 
sevelt was  really  against  it.  [Pepper!  was 
given  this  15  minutes.  So  he  walked  in.  sat 
down  and  Roosevelt  looked  up  and  said. 
"Claude  have  I  ever  told  you  about  my 
wife's  ancestor  Robert  Livingstone?"  And 
Claude  sat  there  for  a  lecture  about  Living- 
stone, and  at  the  end  of  20  minutes,  photog- 
raphers and  reporters  started  coming  in. 
And  (Roosevelt)  said,  "Claude,  I've  got  a 
press  conference.  I've  just  got  to  stop.  And 
thank  you  for  comining  in."  And  Claude 
said.  "Mr.  President,  my  project?"  "You'll 
have  to  talk  about  that  some  other  day." 
Claude  said.  "I  never  got  my  project,  but  I 
was  the  best-informed  man  on  Uvingstone 
in  the  United  States." 

He  did  that  a  great  deal.  If  he  didn't  want 
to  give  you  something  he'd  just  talk  and 
charm  you.  And  with  me,  there  was  no 
reason  to  charm  me.  But  he'd  rather  talk 
about  Hyde  Park  than  make  the  appoint- 
ments. He  wasn't  against  any  of  them,  he 
Just  didn't  want  to  go  tlirough  the  drudgery. 

Q.  What  about  the  theory  that  the  presi- 
dency Just  doesn't  work  anymore,  that  you 
can't  be  an  effective  president? 

A.  I'm  not  sure  that's  true.  It's  harder  to 
be  [effective].  I  don't  want  to  make  the 
usual  dull  attack  on  the  press  or  the  media: 
you're  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  it, 
though.  But  I  think  tf  you  put  aside  Viet- 
nam Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  helluva  good 
president.  And  he  was  an  imperial  presi- 
dent—he made  the  danm  thing  work.  Occa- 
sionally I  see  signs  that  Reagan  can.  too.  If 
he  worked  harder  he'd  do  better. 

I've  always  felt  that  we  ought  to  pick  our 
presidents  from  a  very  narrow  class.  They 
all  ought  to  be  professional  politicians. 
They  should  have  spent  their  lives  at  it. 
You  can  see  that  in  Roosevelt.  I  tliink  the 
most  Important  part  of  his  life,  that  people 
never  watch,  was  the  eight  years  here  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  knew  ev- 
erything about  Washington  before  he 
[became  president.]  He  was  governor  of  the 
largest  state  and  therefore  had  to  be  a  good 
administrator.  He  had  one  campaign  as  vice 
president  under  his  belt.  He  was  a  very  ex- 
perienced, professional  fellow.  Johnson  was 
the  same  type.  Kennedy.  He  never  did  any- 
thing except  politics.  They  learned  how  the 
system  ran.  I  don't  think  Jimmy  Carter  ever 
did.  He  never  managed  to  get  along  with 
Congress  or  learn  how  to  make  things  work 
In  this  business. 

And  again  the  White  House  has  become  a 
staff  problem.  We  were  very  careful  with 
the  Cabinet.  He  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  the  Cabinet  as  an  institution,  but  he 
thought  they  were  important  people,  and  so 
did  we.  And  we  better  damn  well  had!  And  I 
don't  think  they're  Important  people  any- 
more. And  It's  too  bad,  because  I  don't  think 
a  centralized  staff  can  run  a  government  of 
this  size. 

Q.  Let's  talk  about  LBJ. 

A.  He  came  to  Washington  as  a  yoimg  con- 
gressman just  about  the  time  I  went  to  the 
White  House,  and  we  became  great  friends. 
Have    you    read    the    [controversial    new 
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]  lUDGET  CRISIS 

1  ELD.  Mr.  President,  last 

extraordinary    group    of 
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lamaging   budget   crisis. 

of  the  group  to  speak 


on  this  subject  is  striking.  Known  as 
the  Bl-Partisan  Budget  Appeal,  it  is 
led  by  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peter  Peterson  and  five  former  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury— John  Cormal- 
ly.  Henry  Fowler.  Michael  Blu- 
menthal.  Douglas  Dillon,  and  William 
Simon.  Supporters  of  the  Appeal  In- 
clude a  broad  crosssectlon  of  promi- 
nent individuals  in  business,  educa- 
tion, banking,  economics,  and  law. 

As  its  title  and  leadership  suggest, 
the  Appeal  is  thoroughly  bipartisan.  It 
is  motivated  not  only  by  concern  over 
cturent  economic  conditions,  but  by  a 
substantial  and  well-grounded  fear 
that  unless  budget  deficits  are  brought 
under  control  now.  the  economy  will 
be  locked  into  fiscal  crisis  for  decades 
to  come.  I  am  not  certain  I  agree  with 
every  aspect  to  the  program  but  the 
goal  and  the  Appeal  is  certainly  com- 
mendable. 

As  Congress  begins  its  review  of  the 
President's  budget,  we  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  Appeal's  exhortations 
and  its  program.  For  that  purpose,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  a  message  from 
the  Appeal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20,  1985] 
To  THE  PRBSiDiarr  and  the  Congress— a  Bi- 
partisan Appeal  To  Resolve  the  Budget 

Crisis 

The  federal  budget  is  now  out  of  control. 
It  is  primed  to  generate  Immense  deficits, 
year  after  year,  for  decades  ahead— deficits 
far  larger  than  any  in  our  history.  This 
fiscal  course  is  senseless.  It  threatens  to  lock 
the  economy  in  stagnation  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  century.  Massive  deficits  would 
absorb  savings  urgently  needed  for  invest- 
ment In  plant  and  equipment,  infrastructure 
and  R&D.  Productivity  would  sag  and  infla- 
tion resurface.  Interest-sensitive  industries 
would  be  smothered  and  exports  would 
dwindle.  The  result  would  be  a  period  of 
gradual  decline,  punctuated  by  high  unem- 
ployment and  social  conflict  and  culminat- 
ing in  an  America  that  is  permanently 
poorer  and  weaker. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
budget  to  politics  as  usual.  It  is  time  to  set 
aside  differences  of  party,  region  and  ideolo- 
gy. We  appeal  to  you,  our  leaders,  to  display 
true  leadership  in  the  spirit  of  national 
unity,  to  resolve  the  current  crisis.  Only  if 
you  do  so  can  the  balance  of  this  century 
yet  be  a  time  of  prosperity  and  growth,  of 
new  jobs  and  higher  standards  of  living. 
And  only  If  it  is,  can  we  leave  future  genera- 
tions with  a  richer  and  stronger  America. 

THE  BUDGET  DISASTER 

Despite  the  budget  actions  of  1981  and 
1982.  the  deficit  has  just  topped  100  billion 
dollars  for  the  first  time  In  history  and  will 
rise  beyond  200  billion  dollars— 5%  to  6%  or 
more  of  GNP— by  the  mid-1980's.  After 
1985,  the  deficit  outlook  actually  worsens. 

We  are  rapidly  moving  into  uncharted 
fiscal  territory.  Deficits  now  in  prospect 
have  no  precedent  in  our  peacetime  history, 
either  in  periods  of  sturdy  growth  or  reces- 
sion. 

Furthermore,  it  is  now  widely  realized 
that  the  solvency  of  the  Social  Security 
system  is  clearly  threatened.  It  is  now  ac- 
knowledged that  from   1983  to   1990,  the 


Social  Security  system  alone  wUl  run  cimiu- 
lative  deficits  approaching  200  billion  dol- 
lars. By  the  year  2000,  the  system's  annual 
deficit,  including  Medicare,  could  reach  over 
350  billion  dollars,  in  spite  of  significant  in- 
creases in  Social  Security  taxes  between 
now  and  1990. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  DISASTER 

Today's  deficit  is  partly  caused  by  the  re- 
cession, reflecting  a  shortfall  in  tax  revenue 
caused  by  today's  weak  economy.  The 
present  recession  has  clearly  been  aggravat- 
ed by  a  collision  between  tight  money  and 
loose  budget.  Recovery  requires  a  better  bal- 
ance between  the  two  policies.  Making  the 
budgets  even  looser  will  make  such  a  bal- 
ance and  thus  a  healthy  recovery  virtually 
impossible. 

The  crux  of  the  budget  problem  resides 
not  in  1983  but  in  the  ensuing  years.  The 
startling  growth  in  the  deficiU  projected  for 
the  mid-1980s  and  beyond  is  not  recession- 
related.  These  immense,  structural  deficits 
will  take  place  even  on  the  happy  assump- 
tion that  economic  recovery  commences  im- 
mediately and  proceeds  at  a  sustained, 
healthy  pace.  We  cannot  "grow  out  of"  this 
deficit  shadow.  Even  if  real  GNP  grows  at  a 
buoyant  annual  rate  of  5%  over  the  next  3 
years,  the  1985  deficit  stUl  will  be  about  200 
billion  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  if  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  partial  or  halting  (a  more 
likely  case,  because  massive  federal  borrow- 
ing will  itself  retard  the  recovery)  the  1985 
deficit  could  reach  250  to  300  billion  dollars. 

The  growth  in  tomorrow's  deficits  arises 
not  from  today's  economic  recession  but 
from  yesterday's  government  policies. 
Recent  tax  legislation  will  keep  relatively 
constant  the  share  of  national  income  going 
to  federal  taxes  over  the  next  several  years. 
But  federal  spending,  already  authorized  or 
announced,  will  be  rising  as  a  share  of  na- 
tional Income. 

Federal  spending  no  longer  fluctuates  in 
parallel  with  national  needs.  It  no  longer 
rises  and  falls  much  due  to  emergency  de- 
fense programs  to  meet  temporary  crisis,  or 
due  to  cyclical  outlays  designed  to  counter 
recession,  such  as  unemployment  comp)ensa- 
tion  or  jobs  programs.  Rather,  75%  of  the 
budget  now  flows  into  open-ended  social  en- 
titlement programs,  contractual  interest  ex- 
penses, and  long-term  defense  moderniza- 
tion, and  by  1985  this  proportion  would 
grow  to  over  80%.  These  long-term  commit- 
ments have  enormous  momentum.  They  are 
scheduled  to  grow  rapidly— in  attsolute 
terms,  as  a  share  of  the  budget,  and  as  a 
share  of  GNP— for  as  far  as  we  can  project. 
That  is  why.  as  now  structured,  the  federal 
budget  would  never  achieve  balance,  but 
would  sink  deeper  into  the  red  with  each 
passing  year. 

Thus,  we  face  a  basic  mismatch  of  tax  and 
spending  policies: 

Recent  tax  cuts  will  keep  total  federal  rev- 
enues fixed  at  18%  to  20%  of  GNP  over  the 
1980s. 

By  contrast,  the  growth  in  total  spending 
has  not  been  reduced.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Without  further  budget  cutting,  spending  in 
1985  is  projected  to  equal  25%  or  more  of 
GNP,  up  from  22.4%  in  1980— an  increase  of 
about  380  billion  dollars. 

This  spending  growth  comes  from  three 
sources:  social  entitlement  programs  unre- 
lated to  means  tests,  such  as  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  and  federal  pensions;  the  defense 
buildup;  and  interest  on  the  debt. 

Under  current  laws,  these  non-means- 
tested  social  ■entitlement"  programs  would 
grow  by  over  150  billion  dollars— from  227 


billion  dollars  in  1980  to  380  billion  dollars 
in  1985— rising  from  8.8%  to  about  9.9%  of 
GNP.  (By  contrast,  social  programs  targeted 
to  the  poor  will  decline  relative  to  the  econ- 
omy, from  2.2%  to  about  2%  of  GNP. 
Budget  actions  to  date  have  reduced  the 
growth  in  these  means-tested  programs  by 
more  than  twice  as  much  on  a  percentage 
basis  as  non-means-tested  programs.) 

Defense  spending,  under  the  currently 
planned  buildup,  will  increase  by  150  billion 
dollars,  a  real  (after  inflation)  increase  of 
about  9%  a  year— over  15%  per  year  in  hard- 
ware items— lifting  defense  (not  including 
military  retirement)  from  4.8%  in  1980  to 
about  7.1%  of  GNP  in  1985.  (By  contrast, 
public  investment,  grants  to  state  and  local 
governments,  and  federal  operating  ex- 
penses will  actually  decline  from  about  4.6% 
to  about  2.9%  of  GNP.) 

THE  CONSEQUENCES 

Huge  deficits— and  high  real  Interest 
rates,  with  few  precedents  in  modem  histo- 
ry—risk denying  too  many  Americans  any 
chance  at  sustained  jobs  and  prosperity  in 
the  new  decade,  after  a  decade  in  which  real 
median  income  per  worker  showed  little  or 
no  increase  and  unemployment  rose  to 
higher  levels. 

Recovery  from  today's  recession  could  be 
feeble  and  temporary  as  a  result.  Depression 
conditions  now  prevail  in  most  Industries 
which  sell  their  product  on  long-term  credit; 
housing,  automobile,  construction,  durable 
goods  and  the  like. 

High  long-term  real  interest  rates,  largely 
attributable  to  concern  over  future  govern- 
ment policy,  would  remain  abnormally  high, 
holding  back  new  investment,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  lowest  of  any  in- 
dustrial country  and  is  now  declining  still 
further.  High  short-term  real  interest  rates 
would  threaten  to  push  thousands  of  small 
businesses  and  farms  into  bankruptcy— to 
say  nothing  of  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
fragile  economies  of  the  developing  world  as 
well  as  on  the  global  financial  system. 

Dollar  exchange  rates— now  at  lofty  levels 
that  have  already  crushed  our  export  indus- 
tries, overwhelmed  our  manufacturers  in 
practically  every  international  market,  and 
have  cost  us  an  estimated  one  to  two  million 
job  opportunities  in  the  current  period- 
would  remain  artificially  high;  they  would 
continue  to  choke  off  American  exports, 
such  in  imports,  destroy  U.S.  jobs,  and  could 
make  the  tempUtion  of  full-scale  protec- 
tionism irresistible. 

As  a  result,  capital  formlation  and  job  cre- 
ation would  continue  to  stagnate,  making 
unacceptable  high  unemployment  a  fixed 
feature  of  the  Industrial  landscape. 

Thus,  tomorrow's  big  deficits,  and  the 
high  long-term  real  interest  rates  that  will 
accompany  them,  are  already  doing  serious 
damage  now  and  will  wreak  even  more 
havoc  in  the  coming  decade  and  beyond. 
Without  savings  available  to  fuel  productive 
Investments,  the  economy  will  face  nearly 
perpetual  stagnation. 

In  short,  by  losing  control  of  the  budget, 
we  are  sacrificing  the  jobs  and  prosperity  of 
our  children  and  grandchildren,  and  shrink- 
ing America's  stature  and  influence  in  the 
world. 

PRINCIPLES  POR  BUDGET  REFORM 

Budget  crisis  transcends  conventional  poli- 
tics. No  solution  is  possible  through  partisan 
maneuver.  We,  the  undersigned,  believe 
Americans  must  now  rally  around  three 
basic  principles  of  budget  reform: 

1.  Focus  on  the  Long-Term.  Financial 
markets,  and  the  American  people,  are  wor- 


ried by  today's  deficits,  but  much  more  by 
the  huge  deficits  now  in  prospect  for  the 
mid-1980s  and  beyond.  Today's  government 
action  must  commit  to  a  substantial,  pro- 
gressive scaling  down  of  those  outyear  defl- 
ciU.  The  reforms  must  be  large,  structural, 
and  permanent — equal  to  the  size  and  dura- 
tion of  the  problem  itself.  Temporary,  one- 
shot  actions  won't  do  any  good. 

2.  Fairness.  Balancing  the  budget  on  the 
back  of  just  one  group  or  one  set  of  pro- 
grams Is  not  feasible,  and  trying  to  do  so 
would  not  be  fair.  So  far  in  1981  and  1982. 
the  budget  cuU  have  focused  on  the  means- 
tested  programs,  through  reductions  in 
Medicaid,  APDC,  food  stamps,  legal  services 
and  the  like.  The  much  larger  programs 
which  have  been  barely  touched  are  those 
social  programs  that  confer  a  large  part  of 
their  benefits  on  middle  and  upper  income 
groups  (such  as  Social  Security  and  federal 
pensions)  and  the  military  defense  pro- 
grams. Together,  such  programs  in  1985 
would  amount  to  over  650  billion  dollars  in 
spending  or  68%  of  the  budget  (interest  on 
the  national  debt  would  be  another  12%).  It 
is  now  time  for  a  wider  sharing  of  the 
burden. 

3.  Focus  on  Investment.  The  chief  vice  of 
uncontrolled  spending  and  big  deficits  is 
that  they  rob  the  future,  by  absorbing  in- 
vestment capital  needed  to  build  up  produc- 
tive jobs  and  real  income  for  tomorrow.  (Be- 
ginning in  1983,  budget  deficits  will  amount 
to  a  stunning  and  unprecedented  100%  of 
the  net  savings  generated  by  individuals  and 
families  in  the  U.S.)  The  1980s  should  be  a 
decade  of  Investment,  not  a  decade  of  red 
ink.  Cutting  deficits  by  measures  that  would 
simultaneously  reduce  savings  and  produc- 
tive investment  would  make  no  sense. 
Budget  reform  should  protect  the  future.  As 
we  squeeze  the  share  of  GNP  taken  up  by 
federal  spending— which  we  must— we 
should  concentrate  on  programs  that  subsi- 
dize consumption  (e.g.,  the  social  entitle- 
mant  programs)  and  spare  programs  of 
public  investment  (e.g..  R&D  and  economi- 
cally sound  public  works).  When  increasing 
revenues,  we  must  focus  our  new  taxes  on 
private  consumption  and  not  on  private  sav- 
ings and  investment. 

THE<K>AL 

We  must  put  the  budget  on  a  multi-year 
path  toward  balance. 

To  achieve  credibility  in  long-term  finan- 
cial markets,  a  project  of  fiscal  reform  must 
aim,  at  a  minimum,  to  cut  the  projected 
1985  deficit  by  about  175  billion  dollars. 
This  would  bring  the  1985  deficit  to  the  75 
billion  dollar  range.  Also,  specific  actions 
taken  in  1983  should  assure  budget  balance 
within  a  few  years  thereafter.  If  we  do  less 
than  this,  future  deficits  will  likely  remain 
well  above  2%  of  GNP  for  years  to  come, 
which  would  make  the  nation's  financial 
and  investment  situation  in  the  1980s  even 
worse  than  in  the  1970s.  The  last  decade 
was  bt«l  enough  for  the  nation's  economic 
performance.  To  invite  a  further  drop  in  our 
economic  performance  would  be  totally  irre- 
sponsible. 

We  recognize  that  this  budget  reform  is 
not  the  only  action  necessary  to  achieve 
long-term  economic  recovery.  Many  who 
signed  this  sUtement  also  favor  other 
changes,  such  as  in  monetary  policy,  in  the 
structure  of  the  Social  Security  and  federal 
pension  systems  to  assure  their  long-term 
affordability  and  financial  integrity,  in  sup- 
port for  research  and  development,  in  tax 
incentives  for  savings  and  capital  invest- 
ment, in  manpower  retraining,  in  rebuilding 
public  infrastructure,  in  reformed  exchange 


rate  systems,  in  export  policies,  etc.  But  we 
are  firmly  united  in  our  conviction  that 
such  measures  will  not  prove  effective  with- 
out basic  and  major  changes  in  budget  poli- 
cies. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

We  can  remake  the  budget  without  gut- 
ting our  military  security,  without  starving 
private  savings  and  investment,  and  without 
putting  harsh  burdens  on  the  poor.  But  we 
will  have  to  address  head-on  each  of  the 
three  major  sources  of  runaway  deficit:  the 
growth  of  large  social  entitlement  programs, 
the  growth  of  defense  spending,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  tax  revenues.  If  any  of  these 
areas  is  placed  "out-of-bounds",  no  fair  or 
effective  solution  to  the  problem  is  possible. 

We,  the  undersigned,  rarely  stand  togeth- 
er on  political  and  economic  issues.  But  we 
believe  Americans  must  rally  to  the 
common  cause  of  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
support  this  plan  as  a  fair,  realistic,  and  bi- 
partisan approach  toward  regaining  mastery 
over  our  economic  destiny,  and  we  commend 
it  to  you  for  early  action: 

1.  Entitlements  and  other  Non-Defense 
Programs.  We  should  now  slow  down  the 
growth  in  non-defense  spending  so  as  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  about  60  billion  dollars 
in  1985.  The  best  way  to  begin  is  with  a  one- 
year  freeze  in  the  growth  of  benefit  levels  of 
cash  payments  flowing  from  the  large,  non- 
means-t«sted  entitlement  programs:  Social 
Security,  veteran's  benefits,  civil  service  and 
military  retirement,  and  other  non-defense 
sulisidies  and  payments  tliat  are  not  means- 
tested.  Thereafter,  there  should  be  limits  on 
the  automatic  inflation  indexing  of  benefits 
(e.g.,  by  capping  inflation  adjustments  at 
60%  of  the  CPI,  or  at  4%  per  year,  or  by 
providing  adjustments  only  for  the  amount 
of  inflation  in  excess  of  3%  per  year).  How- 
ever difficult  politically,  controlling  the 
budget  requires  controls  on  the  large  enti- 
tlement programs  and  on  the  Inflation  in- 
dexing process  that  drives  the  cost  of  those 
programs  upward.  If  those  programs  are  in- 
stead placed  off-limits,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  make  budget  savings  now  necessary  for  fi- 
nancial stability.  Similar  restraint  is  re- 
quired on  all  transfers,  subsidies,  and  pro- 
grams other  than  those  essential  to  the 
needy. 

These  measures  can  be  carried  out  in  ways 
to  protect  those  citizens  truly  in  need. 

2.  Defense.  The  defense  budget  increases 
now  planned  should  be  moderated  so  as  to 
save  about  25  billion  dollars  in  FY  1985. 
This  would  still  provide  for  a  major  and  sus- 
tained defense  buildup,  an  overall  increase 
in  real  terms  between  1981  and  1985  of 
at>out  7%  and  an  increase  in  hardware  pur- 
chases of  about  11%  per  annum.  It  would 
encourage  more  explicit  planning  for  that 
buildup  and  lead  to  wider,  sustained  public 
support  for  a  strong  defense  posture. 

3.  Taxes.  Revenues  should  be  increased  by 
about  60  billion  doUars  in  FY  1985.  The 
principal  source  of  these  increases  in  reve- 
nue should  be  from  consumption-based 
taxes,  and  by  imposing  user  fees  for  the  gov- 
ernment's commercially  valuable  services. 
Modifying,  delaying,  or  stretching  out  the 
income  tax  cut  for  1983  has  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  undersigned  members  only 
in  the  context  of  a  prior  agreement  on  the 
kind  and  magnitude  of  spending  cuts  re- 
ferred to  in  parts  1  and  2  of  this  program. 

These  steps,  if  undertaken  now,  would  cut 
the  FY  1985  deficit  by  about  145  billion  dol- 
lars. This  in  turn  could  lead,  through  less 
federal  borrowing,  to  a  further  deficit  re- 
duction of  about  30  billion  dollars  in  lower 
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medical  experiments,  reportedly  was  sighted 
last  month  in  the  jungles  of  Paraguay. 

And  in  America,  a  special  unit  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  spend  $2.6  million  this 
year  to  traclc  down  and  deport  war  crimi- 
nals. Twenty-five  cases  are  in  court  now;  210 
investigations  are  active. 

Why  didn't  the  U.S.  government  go  after 
these  murderers  30  years  ago,  when  memo- 
ries were  fresher  and  witnesses  easier  to 
find? 

Many  Americans  were  tired  of  the  horrors 
of  war.  After  the  trials  of  Nazi  leaders  at 
Nuremberg,  zeal  for  finding  smaller  fry  di- 
minished. And  in  the  cold  war  confusion,  it 
was  hard  to  verify  the  identity  of  400,000 
European  immigrants— whose  anti-commu- 
nist views  were  appreciated. 

So  it  was  easy  for  a  storm  trooper  or  con- 
centration camp  guard  to  come  to  America, 
lie  to  immigration  officials  and  even  become 
a  citizen.  Not  until  1979  did  the  Justice  De- 
partment t»egin  to  compile  lists  of  war  crimi- 
nals and  match  them  against  immigration 
records. 

But  the  question  remains:  Why  pursue  a 
few  old  men  who  will  die  soon  anyway?  Why 
not  forgive  and  forget? 

Because  the  pursuit  of  war  criminals  is 
not  a  matter  of  vengeance.  It  is  a  matter  of 
justice.  The  law  does  not  excuse  ordinary 
murderers  simply  because  they  are  old;  it 
should  never  excuse  those  who  participated 
in  the  most  unspealtable  crimes  ever  com- 
mitted. 

And  it  is  dangerous  to  forget.  When  thou- 
sands of  German  children  were  polled  sever- 
al years  ago,  some  said  Hitler  was  an  astro- 
naut, or  a  communist,  or  an  Italian.  Others 
admired  him  for  curbing  unemployment.  No 
wonder  that  neo-Nazi  groups  sprout  in  Ger- 
many with  depressing  regularity. 

The  failings  of  the  past  do  not  justify 
complacency  now.  While  there  is  still  time, 
every  nation  owes  it  to  the  Uving  as  well  as 
the  dead  to  find  those  guilty  of  genocide, 
and  to  bring  them  to  justice.* 


Stop  SEjiRCHiNc  for  Nazis?  Never! 
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JUDGE  JOHN  H.  PIERCY  TO 
RETIRE 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dedicated 
Michiganite  who  has  served  the  14th 
Circuit  Court  in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Judge  Jolm  H.  Piercy  is  a  native  of 
Kentucky;  he  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Louisville  in 
1949.  While  at  the  university  he  was  a 
member  of  the  student  government 
and  became  active  in  civil  rights  activi- 
ties. 

John  Piercy  settled  in  Muskegon  as 
a  young  man  and  he  has  given  much 
to  his  community.  He  founded  the 
Muskegon  Alcoholism  Information 
Center,  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Urban  League,  the  scholarship  com- 
mittee of  the  Muskegon  Foundation, 
the  building  committee  of  the  Norton 
Shores  Library,  and  is  an  active 
member  of  St.  Gregory's  Episcopal 
Church.  He  has  been  active  in  Demo- 
cratic politics  and  ran  for  Congress, 
albeit  unsuccessfully,  in  1952. 

His  long  career  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion has  included  private  practice,  the 
Michigan  Labor  Mediation  Board,  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  and 


3  years  as  municipal  court  Judge 
before  becoming  a  circuit  court  Judge 
In  1962. 

Judge  John  H.  Piercy  Is  loved  and 
respected  by  his  family,  friends,  and 
colleagues.  His  presence  on  the  bench 
will  be  missed,  but  his  dedication  to 
his  community  and  to  serving  all  the 
people  will  continue.  I  Join  with  aU 
those  who  will  honor  him  at  a  retire- 
ment dinner  on  March  5,  in  wishing 
him  a  long,  productive,  and  fulfilling 
retirement.* 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  THE 
IMP  QUOTA  SUBSCRIPTION 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to  approve 
an  administration  request  for  an  ap- 
proximate $8.4  billion  increase  in  the 
U.S.  quota  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  General  Arrange- 
ments to  Borrow.  I  for  one  am  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  to  date  In  support 
of  this  request,  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that,  if  my  colleagues  take  the 
time  to  poll  their  constituents  on  this 
question,  they  will  find  very  little  sup- 
port for  this  proposal  at  the  grassroots 
level  as  well. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  United  States  is  being 
pressured  by  the  IMF,  the  banks,  and 
other  harbingers  of  doomsday  scenar- 
ios to  push  ourselves  more  deeply  into 
the  black  hole  of  international  debt. 
We  are  being  asked  to  authorize  the 
Treasury  to  crowd  out  private  borrow- 
ers to  the  tune  of  over  $8  billion,  at  a 
time  of  long-awaited  economic  recov- 
ery. In  order  to  pump  precious  dollars 
Into  an  organization  that  at  this  very 
moment  sits  atop  a  $47.3  biUion  horde 
of  gold,  the  partial  liquidation  of 
which  could  easily  see  the  Fund 
through  this  short-term  crisis.  We  are 
being  asked  to  perpetuate  the  notion 
that  careless  bank  lenders  and  the 
mismanagers  of  struggling  LDC  econo- 
mies need  not  fear  the  consequences 
of  poor  business  practices.  Why  should 
they,  when  Uncle  Sam  stands  ready  as 
an  indirect  lender  of  last  resort  every 
time  the  IMF  directs  us  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line? 

Perhaps  most  gravely,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  being  asked  to  shore  up  a  pool 
of  funds  which  will  be  drawn  upon  by 
our  ideological  adversaries  the  world 
over.  In  this  regard,  I  submit  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  the  distinguished  columnist  Pat- 
rick J.  Buchanan,  entitled  "The  Credit 
Trap."  In  It,  Mr.  Buchanan  examines 
the  mechanism  through  which  "Amer- 
ican capitalist  dollars  are  •  •  *  sent 
abrostd  to  enable  socialist  countries  to 
undercut  American  products  and  de- 
stroy American  Jobs." 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  sentiments  expressed  In 
this  column  when  formulating  their 


views  on  this  proposal.  This  Is  our  op- 
portunity to  get  off  this  debt-ridden 
merry-go-round  while  we  still  can  see 
the  light  of  day. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Crxdit  Trap 

(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

My  government  has  become  a  "tyranny" 
that  no  longer  listens  to  its  own  people. 
With  that  painful  admission,  near  treason- 
ous to  the  Marxist  regime  that  named  him 
envoy  to  Washington,  the  Nicaraguan  am- 
bassador to  the  United  SUtes,  Francisco 
Fiallos.  lesigned. 

On  a  return  home  to  Managua  he  was 
shalccn  by  reports  of  a  government-inspired 
mob  assaulting  a  Catholic  priest,  and  saw 
for  himself  how  far  the  SandlnisU  Revolu- 
tion had  been  delivered  up  to  the  Soviet 
Bloc  and  the  Cubans. 

The  isolation  of  this  squalid  little  regime 
continues  to  grow;  but.  fortunately  for  the 
Ortega  brothers,  it  is  not  yet  complete.  Con- 
fronted with  a  $40  million  interest  payment 
on  a  near  $3  billion  debt  it  cannot  hope  to 
pay.  the  Ortegas  sent  their  financial  minis- 
ter to  the  last,  best  hope  of  the  Communist 
Bloc— the  Western  banlis.  And  not  in  vain. 

A  $30  million  loan  was  put  together  by  the 
facile  officers  of  the  Bank  of  America,  the 
biggest  bank  in  the  United  States,  the  angel 
of  the  revolution. 

Paradoxical  is  it  not?  While  50  American 
soldiers  instruct  the  beleaguered  Salvador- 
ans  how  to  resist  a  Sandinista-style  takeover 
in  their  country  next  door,  the  already  suc- 
cessful SandlnisU  Revolution  in  Central 
America  is  propped  up  with  good  hard 
Yankee  dollars  from  the  biggest  banks  in 
the  United  SUtes.  From  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, that  implacable  antagonist  of  Cas- 
troism in  the  hemisphere  not  a  word  of  re- 
proach. 

What  has  happened,  said  Brian  Crozier 
who  occupies  James  Bumham's  chair  at 
The  National  Review,  is  that  the  West  has 
become  ensnared  in  "the  credit  trap."  With 
over  $100  billion  in  loans  outstanding  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  allies,  communist  Yugoslavia, 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  the  Western  banks 
that  hold  most  of  the  unsecured  paper  have 
no  choice  but  to  go  on  feeding  the  monster 
with  new  morsels  of  credit,  if  there  is  to 
endure  any  hope  of  retrieving  the  lost 
wealth. 

The  Soviet  Bloc,  noting  a  far  greater  sense 
of  desperation  in  the  lenders  than  in  the 
lendees,  has  gotten  the  point:  The  banks  are 
more  frightened  than  we:  they  don't  own  us; 
we  own  them! 

So,  Poland  is  kept  on  the  books  of  the 
German  banks.  Hungary  and  Romania  are 
provided  admission  to  the  credit  windows  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Yugo- 
slavia suddenly  becomes  an  object  of  stated 
concern  and  a  billion-dollar  rescue  effort  by 
the  American  secretary  of  sUte.  The  World 
Bank  starts  us  down  the  identical  road  by 
providing  the  first  hundreds  of  millions  in 
long-term,  no-interest  loans  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

How  long  do  the  nonchalant  and  amoral 
men  of  the  international  banking  communi- 
ty think  this  game  can  go  on?  How  long  do 
they  think  the  simple-minded  American 
middle  class  will  consent  to  arm,  train,  equip 
and  dispatch  Ito  young  men  to  places  like 
Ouantanamo,  Roosevelt  Roads,  West  Ger- 
many and  South  Korea,  the  Med  and  the 
Malacca  Straits  to  resUt  with  their  Uves  an 
empire  that  is  being  "carried"  by  the  big 
banks  of  the  United  SUtes? 


When  the  American  people  saw  Richard 
Nixon  toasting  the  Godfather  of  Asian  com- 
munism in  Peking,  any  lingering  disposition 
to  spend  more  American  blood  to  resist  the 
advance  of  Asian  communism  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  south  evaporated. 

If  Ronald  Reagan  comes  before  the  coun- 
try. In  1983.  to  argue  the  importance  of 
keeping  Hungary  and  Stalinist  Romania 
afloat  with  American  dollars,  of  not  forcing 
poor  down-and-out  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaru- 
zelskl  Into  default  and  ruining  his  credit 
rating,  his  defense  consensus  is  gone. 

More  than  any  president  in  modem  times, 
Mr.  Reagan,  instinctively,  recognizes  the 
centrallty  of  morale,  of  spirit,  of  enthusi- 
asm, of  elan  in  mainUining  steadfastness 
and  courage  in  the  twilight  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Empire.  What  a  demoralizing 
effect  it  would  have  upon  his  followers  to 
learn  that  he.  Ronald  Reagan,  had  ap- 
proved the  IMP  transfer  of  American  dol- 
lars and  NATO  capital  to  maintain  the  bank 
standing  of  the  military  subdivisions  of  the 
AV&rsAW  P&ct 

According  to  Paul  MacAvoy.  Yale  econom- 
ics professor,  it  was  the  capacity  of  Chile, 
Peru  and  Zaire  to  siphon  billions  out  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  regional  banks  and  the 
Western  banks  terrified  of  default  that  en- 
abled them  to  maintain  and  even  expand 
copper  production  in  a  time  of  falling  world 
demand.  As  a  result,  almost  all  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  world  copper  industry  was 
al)sorbed  by  American  miners  in  Arizona, 
Colorado  and  Montana.  American  capitalist 
dollars  are  thus  sent  abroad  to  enable  social- 
ist countries  to  undercut  American  products 
and  destroy  American  jobs. 

For  every  dollar  the  IMF  or  the  World 
Bank,  the  Fed  or  the  Bank  of  International 
Settlements  in  Switzerland  uses  to  bail  out 
Brazil  or  Mexico  or  Argentina  or  the  Soviet 
Bloc,  there  is  one  less  dollar  available  for 
American  businesses  and  consumers  to  re- 
stoke  their  own  economy.  With  the  sources 
of  credit  thus  depleted,  the  cost  of  credit- 
interest  rates— rises;  and  the  recession  en- 
dures. 

When  the  latest,  largest  demands  of  the 
IMF  and  the  World  Bank— backed  by  the 
quietly  desperate  American  bankers— reach 
Congress,  we  shall  at  long  last  find  out  who 
really  owns  the  Republican  Party.* 


Respect  for  Senator  Baker  knows  no  party 
lines.  A  Democratic  senator  spoke  warmly 
recently  of  the  Republican  leader,  saying: 
"If  there  were  a  secret  vote  in  the  Senate 
for  president.  Baker  would  get  80  to  90 
votes." 

Senate  Republicans  will  miss  him.  Wyo- 
ming Senator  Alan  Simpson  said  Baker's  an- 
nouncement   will  slow  the  pace  for 

the  Republican  majority.  There  will  be  an 
aura  of  conjecture  about  successors  and 
where  do  we  go  from  here.  Howard  Baker 
leaves  a  great  void. '  The  size  of  the  void  can 
best  be  measured  by  remembering  that 
many  of  President  Reagan's  budget  and  Ux 
proposals  would  not  have  reached  first  base 
without  Mr.  Baker's  skillful  leadership.  He 
has  been  a  persuasive  leader  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Senator  Simpson  put  Senator  Baker  in  a 
class  by  himself  as  he  noted: 

"He  has  great  respect  and  credibility. 
They  are  the  currency  of  this  place.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  anyone  else  has  those 
kinds  of  credentials."* 


SENATOR  HOWARD  BAKER 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  editorial  by  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union,  a  Hearst  newspaper, 
aptly  displays  the  high  regard  which 
each  of  us  shares  for  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Howard  Bakxr. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 

Bakzr  I^aves  a  Great  Void 

Tennessee's  Senator  Howard  Baker  has 
become  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
and  influential  politicians  in  Washington. 
Anyone  who  doubts  this  need  only  to  ob- 
serve the  political  ripples  caused  by  the  Re- 
publican majority  leader's  decision  not  to 
seek  re-election  in  1984. 

The  announcement  sparked  discussion  of 
Mr.  Baker  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Although  he  reconfirmed  the  other  day  his 
support  for  President  Reagan  for  a  second 
term,  the  senator  clearly  is  standing  in  the 
wings  In  the  event  Mr.  Reagan  chooses  not 
to  run. 


NUTRITIONAL  VALUE  OP  MEAT 
•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  consumers  have  been  con- 
fused by  conflicting  advice  over  the 
value  of  meat  In  their  diet.  Recently. 
Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  one  of  the  top  nutri- 
tionists in  our  country,  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article  extolling  the  virtues  of 
meat  as  an  important  source  of  iron, 
essential  minerals,  and  high  quality 
protein. 

Dr.  Mayer  points  out  that  consiuners 
concerned  about  their  intake  of  satu- 
rated fat  and  cholesterol  may  still  take 
advantage  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
meat  by  selecting  lean  cuts  and  a  cook- 
ing method  that  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  ingested  fat. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Dr.  Mayer 
and  Jearme  Goldberg  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wsshington  Post,  Feb.  6, 19831 

NuTRrnoH 
(By  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  and  Jeanne  Goldberg) 

There's  no  doubt  about  It.  Most  Ameri- 
cans like  meat.  Last  year  alone,  the  average 
American  ate  77  pounds  of  beef  and  65 
pounds  of  pork.  So  why,  you  may  wonder,  is 
the  meat  industry  beginning  a  new  advertis- 
ing campaign? 

The  meat  industry  may  not  be  as  hard 
pressed  financially  as  the  grain  farmers,  but 
it  has  not  had  an  easy  time,  and  would  natu- 
rally not  like  to  see  a  further  drop-off  in 
consumption. 

The  use  of  pork  has  held  steady  over  the 
years,  but  that  77  pounds  of  beef  eaten  last 
year  is  almost  19  pounds  less  than  was  eaten 
in  1976.  Similarly,  interest  in  veal  and  lamb 
has  declined  steadily. 

Like  fish  and  poultry.  meaU  have  a 
number  of  nutritional  points  in  their  favor. 
Their  major  drawback  is  that,  unlike  fish 
and  poultry,  many  cuts  are  high  in  fat  and 
the  fat  is  predominately  saturated.  Fat  is 
high  in  calories  (nine  per  gram  compared 
with  four  for  protein  and  carbohydrate). 
Both  saturated  fat  and  dietary  cholesterol 
tend  to  raise  the  level  of  blood  cholesterol. 
Thus,  the  choice  of  cut  and  the  method  of 
preparation  are  important  when  trying  to 
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limit  total  fai  Intake  or  when  watching 
serum  choleste  -oL 

However,  coi  trary  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
widely  held  l>e]  lef .  meats,  like  fish  and  poul- 
try, are  not  onduly  high  In  cholesterol 
itaeU,  althougt  they  contain  some,  as  do  all 
animal  products.  Only  organ  meats,  like 
bver  and  kidneys,  have  enough  cholesterol 
to  cause  conwm  (though  they  are  low  In 
fat,  liver  in  pi  irtlcular).  For  example,  two 
ounces  of  t>eef  liver  contain  about  370  milli- 
grams of  chole  sterol,  half  again  as  much  as 
the  340  in  the  :  oik  of  a  medium  egg.  By  con- 
trast, three  oui  ices  of  lean  beef  contain  only 
about  75  mil]  Igrams,  the  same  as  three 
ounces  of  dark  meat  chicken. 

One  special  i  utrltional  value  of  meat,  and 
flsh  and  pou^ry,  is  that  they  are  good 
sources  of  Iror.  A  high  proportion  is  heme 
Iron,  from  the  red  pigment  hemoglobin  in 
blood  and  myo  tlobin  in  muscles.  Heme  iron 
is  much  bettei  absorbed  by  the  body  than 
nonheme  Iron,  which  is  also  In  animal  foods 
but  is  the  onlj  kind  in  vegetables.  In  addi- 
tion, meats,  fU  h  and  poultry  contain  a  still 
mysterious  "neat  factor"  that  helps  the 
body  absorb  i  lore  nonheme  iron,  if  it  is 
eaten  at  the  sa  ne  meal. 

Meats  in  gei  eral  are  good  sources  of  es- 
sential mineral  5,  like  zinc,  copper,  and  mag- 
nesium, and  of  the  B  vitamins.  Pork  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  thiamin.  Uver  is  the  body's 
storehouse  for  many  nutrients.  It  supplies 
good  amounts  at  a  number  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  besidds  iron,  including  a  lot  of  Vi- 
tamin A  and  e  'en  some  Vitamin  C.  Its  only 
drawback  is  cl  lolesterol,  which  makes  it  a 
fine  food  for  children  and  young  women, 
but  one  to  be  eaten  only  now  and  then  by 
adolescent  l)oy|,  adult  men,  and  women  over 
the  age  of  menopause. 

Like  every  uiimal  food,  meat  supplies 
high-quality  potein.  The  leaner  the  meat. 
the  higher  the  proportion  of  protein  to  fat. 
Choose  lean  c  its,  without  much  marbling, 
and  cut  away  \  Isible  fat  both  before  cooking 
and  at  the  Ub  e.  You  can  also  get  more  fat 
out  of  hambu  -ger  for  sauces  or  stew  and 
casserole  meals  by  browning  first,  then 
draining.  Still  tnore  can  be  skimmed  off  the 
stews,  casseroles,  and  sauces  and  soups  by 
cooling  and  tal  Ing  off  the  congealed  fat. 

When  roastiig  meats,  use  low  tempera- 
tures and  a  ra(  k  so  that  the  fat  can  drip  off. 
Broiling  or  roksting  is  better  than  frying, 
and  if  you  don  t  have  time  to  cook  cuts  that 
require  long  cc  oking  to  be  tender,  use  a  ten- 
Iqw-heat  crockpot  that  can  be 
:  safely  during  the  day. 
forget  that  while  meat  is 
fish  and  poultry.  We're  not 
r  »tum  to  meat  once  a  day.  or 
I  teak.  Use  all  these  foods  in 

_, iienus.  and  vegetable-protein 

main  dishes,  a  i  well.  The  greater  variety  of 
good  foods  a  d  let  contains,  the  better  nutri- 
tion you'll  be  i  racticing.* 
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.URE.   Mr.   President,    a 
effective    International 
Energy  Agency  is  essential  if 
re  ilize  the  peaceful  benefits 
e^rgy  while  controlling  its 
the  past  several  years, 
introduction  of  divisive 
controversy  into  the  workings 
have  increasingly  threat- 
ability  to  carry  out  its  basic 
nu  ndate.  This  climaxed  with 


the  illegal  rejection  of  Israel's  creden- 
tials at  the  General  Conference  of  the 
IAEA  last  September. 

Since  that  time,  many  of  us  have 
given  much  thought  to  where  the 
Agency  was  headed  and  whether  It 
stlU  is  possible  to  reorient  It  to  the 
purposes  of  its  founders— fostering  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  under 
adequate  safeguards.  The  executive 
branch  has  carried  out  a  deep  and 
searching  reassessment  of  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  Agency.  Here  in  Con- 
gress, we  passed  the  Kasten-McClure 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion requiring  certification  that  Israel 
remains  a  full  participant  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Agency,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  continued  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  $10  million  to  the  Agency 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

President  Reagan  has  now  reviewed 
the  results  of  the  U.S.  reassessment. 
He  has  determined  that  the  IAEA  is 
critical  to  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests and  our  nonproliferations  policy, 
and  that  the  United  States  should 
resume  participation  in  the  Agency  at 
an  appropriate  time.  The  President 
also  decided  that  the  United  States 
should  send  a  delegation  to  the  IAEA 
Board  of  Governors  meeting  which 
took  place  in  Vierma  last  week.  Ambas- 
sador Richard  Kennedy,  the  Presi- 
dent's special  representative  for  nucle- 
ar nonproliferation  matters,  led  the 
U.S.  delegation  which  returned  to  the 
IAEA. 

I  most  strongly  welcome  these  deci- 
sions, and  hope  that  after  the  delib- 
erations of  last  week's  Board  meeting, 
it  will  be  possible  to  resume  full  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Agency,  including 
payment  of  our  financial  contribu- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  the  U.S.  del- 
egation once  again  made  clear  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  U.S.  reassessment,  the 
depth  of  our  concern,  and  the  stead- 
fastness of  our  opposition  to  political 
confrontation  and  divisive  debate. 
There  must  be  no  doubt  that  we  will 
not  stand  by  and  participate  in  the 
gradual  self-destruction  of  this  vital 
Agency.  I  also  urge  the  other  members 
of  this  Agency  to  take  stock  of  where 
the  Agency  was  headed  last  Septem- 
ber. It  is  the  responsiblity  of  all  of  the 
members  to  insure  that  the  Agency  re- 
spects the  legal  mandates  of  its  char- 
ter. 

Working  together  with  other  na- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  we  can  yet 
realize  the  promise  of  the  Agency's 
founding  25  years  ago.  Our  presence  in 
Vienna  and  our  resumed  participation 
in  the  Agency  are  an  important  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  in  January  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  an  internation- 
al conference  on  international  nuclear 
commerce  in  San  Diego  sponsored  by 
the  American  Nuclear  Society.  In  my 
remarks,  I  discussed  the  IAEA  reas- 
sessment generally,  and  specifically  re- 
viewed the  legal  situation  created  by 


the  Kasten-McClure  amendment  with 
regard  to  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  IAEA,  as  follows: 

As  you  all  know,  the  events  related  to  the 
Israeli  credentials  at  the  lAKA  General 
Conference  in  September  1981  led  to  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  that  conference  and  a  sub- 
sequent reassessment  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  IAEA.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  of 
this  discussion  that  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  the  IAEA  not  be  politicized  by  Arab-Is- 
raeli politics,  no  more  than  it  should  be  po- 
liticized by  U.S.-Soviet  or  East-West  politics. 
While  I  was  tremendously  disturbed  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  Israeli  air  strike  on  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  facilities  outside  Baghdad  on 
June  7,  1981,  and  even  considered  them  to 
be  a  clear  example  of  the  failure  of  the  ilon- 
prollferation  policies  of  the  past  Adminis- 
tration, I  cannot  support  politicization  of 
the  IAEA  along  pro-Arab  or  pro-Israeli 
lines.  The  events  at  the  annual  conference 
"  in  September  of  last  year  were  most  unfor- 
tunate and  the  U.S.  must  assert  its  leader- 
ship to  prevent  any  further  actions  of  that 
nature.  Having  said  that,  however,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  the  U.S.  reassessment  be  com- 
pleted as  early  as  possible  and  result  In  the 
reaffirmation  of  United  States  participation 
in  the  IAEA.  The  reassessment  Is  in  its  final 
stages  now,  with  the  inter-agency  groups 
completing  their  review  and  preparing  the 
final  report  and  recommendation  for  Secre- 
tary Schultz  and  ultimately  the  President.  I 
am  optimistic  that  the  reassessment  will 
conclude  that  it  is  Imperative,  in  the  vital 
national  interests  of  the  United  States,  for 
American  participation  to  continue  and  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  return  to  the  IAEA.  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  greatly  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  IAEA  to  this  country's,  and 
indeed  the  world's  nuclear  nonproliferation 
programs.  IAEA  safeguards  are  the  critical 
element  of  over  100  nations'  adherence  to 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Even 
this  nation,  under  the  1980  U.S.-IAEA 
Treaty  to  which  the  Senate  gave  advice  and 
consent  in  the  last  Congress,  utilizes  IAEA 
safeguards  for  domestic  nuclear  power  ac- 
tivities. Neither  this  nation  nor  the  world 
can  afford  to  allow  such  a  catastrophic 
abandonment  of  our  three-decade  commit- 
ment to  internationally  safeguarded  nuclear 
power. 

During  last  December,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  with  responsibility 
for  voluntary  funds  to  the  IAEA  concluded 
that  the  events  of  last  September  required  a 
total  cut-off  of  U.S.  voluntary  funding  for 
the  IAEA.  This  matter  became  the  subject 
of  Senate  attention  during  our  consider- 
ation of  the  Continuing  Resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1983  in  mid-December.  At  that 
time,  I  propKJsed  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Continuing  Resolution  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  unconditionally  re- 
storing all  funding  for  the  IAEA  from  vol- 
untary funds.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
withdraw  its  financial  support  for  the  IAEA, 
the  consequences  would  be  extremely  dam- 
aging to  our  national  security  interests.  The 
loss  of  this  funding  would  cripple  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  IAEA  safeguards  pro- 
gram. It  also  would  seriously  undercut  the 
firm  U.S.  policy  of  supporting  and  strength- 
ening IAEA  safeguards,  a  policy  established 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration Act  itself.  A  cutoff  of  U.S.  voluntary 
funding  would  directly  affect  the  safeguards 
Inspection  program  and  the  availability  of 
cost-free  experts  to  work  with  the  IAEA  in 
developing  procedures  used  In  the  safe- 
guards program,  as  well  as  training  at  Los 
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Alamoa  for  nf  eguards  inspeetoiB.  technical 
■Mriitanft,  and  ipedal  trainlbg.  Such  a  cut- 
off alao  would  have  a  subctantial  negative 
Impact  on  oar  nuclear-related  exports,  sinoe 
the  lABA  puichaaea  much  of  ita  equipment 
and  wrvioei  from  U A  nippUers.  AddiUonal- 
ly.  if  IAEA  aafeguarda  were  ultimately  im- 
pacted by  the  redueUon  in  funding.  Ameri- 
can nuclear  exports  acron  the  board  could 
be  Jeopardted  because  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation Act  requires  the  NRC  to  make 
finding!  on  the  application  of  aaf eguards  to 
exported  materials  and  tecbnology- 

In  light  of  all  of  these  factors  I  entered 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Subcommittee 
Chainnan.  Senator  Hasten,  and  we  reached 
a  compromise  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  Continuing  Resolution  law  enacted  at 
the  end  of  December.  The  cranpromiae  pro- 
vision in  the  law  requires  a  certification 
from  the  IAEA  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  SUte  of  Israel  is  parUdpating  fully 
as  a  member  nation  in  the  activities  of  the 
Agency.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Israel  Is  now. 
and  has  been  throughout  the  past  year,  par- 
ticipating fully  in  the  activities  of  the 
agency  and  nothing  which  occurred  at  the 
September.  1981.  Conference  has  changed 
that  result.  Consequently,  I  urge  the  IAEA 
officials.  Ambassador  Kennedy  and  the 
State  Department  to  act  quickly  to  provide 
the  necessary  certification  of  what  Is  al- 
ready established  fact  required  by  the 
Kasten-McClure  amendment  to  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution.  The  IAEA  programs 
must  continue  with  the  fullest  possible 
fimding  and  action  must  be  taken  now  to 
ensure  that  result.  Neither  this  nation  nor 
the  world  can  afford  any  lack  of  predictabU- 
Ity  with  regw^  to  the  continuation  of  the 
IAEA  program.  I  can  assure  this  audience 
that  upon  my  return  to  Washington  I  will 
urge  ail  of  the  parties  involved  in  this  provi- 
sion of  law  to  remove  this  impediment  to 
the  IAEA  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  partlculary 
pleased  and  proud  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  State  Department  has 
informed  me  that  last  week  the  IAEA 
Board  of  Governors  in  Vienna  appro- 
priately acted  on  the  letter  of  certifi- 
cation by  Director  General  Blix,  which 
will  satisfy  the  certification  require- 
ments of  the  Kasten-McClure  amend- 
ment in  section  159  of  the  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
(Public  Law  97-377).  As  soon  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  transmits  the  Di- 
rector General's  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  requirement  will  be  satisfied 
and  the  legal  condition  precedent  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
IAEA  will  be  removed.  At  that  point, 
which  will  hopefully  be  momentarily, 
the  United  States  will  have  reestab- 
lished its  historic  support  and  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  IAEA. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  events  of 
the  past  5  months  involving  the  U.S. 
reassessment  of  Its  participation  in  the 
IAEA  and  the  efforts  more  recently  re- 
lated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Kasten- 
McClure  amendment  are  a  testament 
to  the  resolve  of  the  President.  Secre- 
tary Shultz.  and  Ambassador  Kennedy 
to  Insure  the  ever-Increasing  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  IAEA  as  part  of  our 
Nation's  vital  nuclear  nonproliferation 
policy.  Their  leadership  has  restored  a 
depolltlcized  IAEA  and  preserved  the 


important  rights  of  the  State  of  Iirael 
to  partic^te  fully  In  the  lABA.  as 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
yesterday  In  Vienna.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  President,  the  Secretary, 
and  Ambassador  Kennedy  for  the  dra- 
matic and  most  difficult  suoceas  in  de- 
coupling international  Arab-Iiraell 
politics  from  this  vital  International 
organizations  in  the  world's  nuclear 
nonproliferation  program.  I  especially 
wish  to  commend  Ambanador  Dick 
Kennedy  for  his  skill  and  tenacity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  U.S.  reaaseasment 
and  the  sensitive  diplomatic  and  con- 
gressional negotiations  leading  to  the 
action  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
This  country,  and  indeed,  the  entire 
world  have  been  served  well  in  the 
quest  for  peace  by  the  results  of  the 
Vienna  meeting. 

I  ask  that  Ambassador  Kennedy's 
statement  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATDIXIIT  ST  Ambassaook  Ricrabo  T. 
KsmnDT 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  report  of  the  Teclmlcal 
Assistance  and  Cooperation  Committee. 
First,  however,  I  wlah  to  advise  the  Board  of 
certain  decisions  recently  taken  by  my  gov- 
eniment.  As  you  all  are  aware,  last  Septem- 
ber the  United  SUtes  suspended  Ite  partici- 
pation In  the  IAEA.  Since  that  time  my  gov- 
ernment has  been  engaged  in  an  extensive 
review  and  assessment  of  the  IAEA  and  the 
future  role  of  the  United  States  in  tills 
Agency.  I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  stiare  with  you  briefly  some  of  the  con- 
clusions which  we  have  reached  from  our  in- 
tensive study,  which  Is  now  completed. 

Let  me  begin  by  recalling  for  Oovemors 
the  message  President  Reagan  sent  to  the 
Delegates  on  the  occasion  of  the  26th  Gen- 
eral Conference.  At  that  time  the  President 
said: 

"The  United  SUtes  Is  determined  to  work 
with  other  countries  to  assure  that  this 
Agency  can  successfully  meet  the  challenges 
ahead— from  strengthening  technical  coop- 
eration for  sharing  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy,  to  finding  ways  of  Improving  fur- 
ther the  technical  and  institutional  safe- 
guards against  Its  misuse.  It  Is  our  profound 
hope  that  others  will  share  this  determina- 
tion—for It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  succeed- 
ing generations  If  we  permit  this  organiza- 
tion to  be  weakened  or  undermined  by  polit- 
ical issues  and  concerns,  which,  however 
strong  the  emotions  they  arouse,  are  extra- 
neous to  the  central  technical  purposes  for 
which  the  Agency  was  founded." 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that 
our  assessment  was  conducted.  Our  assess- 
ment underscored  two  basic  points.  First,  it 
Is  overwhelmingly  clear  that  the  IAEA  has 
played  and  should  continue  to  play  a  critical 
role  in  support  of  very  substantial  Interests 
of  all  of  Its  member  sUtes.  The  IAEA  has 
contributed  In  a  major  way  to  progress  In 
the  expanded  and  safe  use  of  nuclear  gener- 
ated electric  power,  and  through  Its  other 
development  programs  such  as  those  in 
medicine,  Industry,  agriculture,  health  and 
safety.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  all  benefici- 
aries of  the  assurance  provided  though  the 
application  of  international  safeguards  that 
nuclear  material  is  not  being  misused  for  U- 
Uclt  and  destructive  purposes.  Perpetuation 
of  tills  assurance  is  essential  If  progress  In 


peaceful  nuclear  development  is  to  contin- 
ue. We  therefore  need  to  work  together  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  IAEA  technical 
aaristance  programs,  to  Improve  the  Agen- 
cy's safeguard  system,  and  to  maintain  an 
effecUve  aecretartat.  The  Director  G«aieral 
is  aware  of  the  concerns  we  have  expressed, 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  can  achieve 
tlies*  needed  improvements  if  we  all  exert 
our  best  ef f  orU  to  that  end. 

The  second  major  point  emerging  from 
our  aaaeasment  is  that.  Just  as  we  are  all  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  work  conducted  by  the 
IAEA,  we  wai  all  pay  a  considerable  price  if 
the  viability  and  cff ecUveneas  of  the  lAKA 
are  threatened.  Yet  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the 
growing  trend  toward  controversy  and  dlvi- 
siveneas  over  political  Issues  extraneous  to 
the  work  of  the  IAEA  Is  such  a  direct 
ttireat  W«  believe  that  unless  this  tendency 
Is  promptly  checked,  it  will  render  the  IAEA 
ineffective,  and  will  fatally  corrode  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  member  states  have 
parUctpated  here  for  the  last  2W  decades. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  will  not  contin- 
ue to  be  legitimate  differences  among  us  re- 
garding the  allocation  of  Agency  resources 
and  the  relative  emphasis  placed  on  iU  pro- 
grama.  There  are,  of  course,  legitimate  dif- 
ferences in  perspectives  and  InteresU  among 
the  member  sUtes  of  the  Agency.  We  must 
not,  however,  abandon  debate  of  Issues  ger- 
mane to  the  IAEA  In  favor  of  debate  of  con- 
troversial political  Issues  which  should  be 
addressed  elsewhere.  To  do  tliat  would  be  to 
abandon  our  mutual  and  Important  inter- 
ests In  the  IAEA. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agency  must 
respect  the  sUtute  and  not,  for  reasons  of 
political  expediency,  act  In  ways  that  are  in- 
consistent with  that  sUtute.  The  Agency's 
role  in  promoting  the  peaceful  use  of  nucle- 
ar energy  during  tills  critical  period  depends 
entirely  on  the  credibility  of  ite  technical 
expertise. 

Fallow  Oovemors,  as  members  of  the 
IAEA's  governing  body  we  bear  a  singular 
responsibility  for  determining  the  Agency's 
future  course.  I  believe  we  should  make  a 
determined  effort  to  re-establish  the  tradi- 
tion of  member  sUte  cooperation  which 
characterized  lU  first  25  years.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  actively  toward  tills  end 
with  you. 

My  government  and,  we  are  confident, 
other  concerned  governments  will  be  watch- 
ing carefully  to  see  which  direction  the 
Agency  pursues  in  the  months  ahead.  We 
hope  and  trust  that  the  Agency  can  put 
behind  it  the  unfortunate  political  wran- 
gling of  the  recent  past  and  get  back  to  the 
basic  purposes  which  brought  us  all  togeth- 
er in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  the  United  SUtes  for  its 
part  then  Is  prepared  to  renew  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  IAEA  and  Its  important  pro- 
gram. Within  the  constraints  of  VS.  law, 
the  United  SUtes  intends  to  support  fully 
these  programs.  At  the  same  time.  I  must 
note  tliat  our  commitment  must  depend  on 
the  degree  to  wliich  other  members  are  also 
determined  to  return  this  Agency  to  Ite 
sUtus  as  an  effective  International  technical 
organization.  It  is  our  deep  desire  that  all 
member  sUtes  will  Join  us  in  tills  sincere 
effort.  Together  we  can  strengthen  this 
tmique  International  organization  and  see 
tliat  the  Agency  lives  up  to  the  principles 
contained  In  Ite  sUtute.e 
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The  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion Program  (EFNEP).  operated  through 
Extension  Service  grants  to  states,  would  be 
cut  42  percent,  from  $«0  million  in  1983  to 
$35  million  in  1984.  The  program  provides 
for  trained  aides  to  worlt  one-on-one  with 
low-income  families,  especially  those  with 
young  children,  to  teach  them  how  to  plan 
healthy  meals  on  a  limited  budget. 

EFNEP  is  popular  in  Congress  and  with 
the  states,  and  a  previous  attempt  to  shift 
federal  funds  from  the  program  failed.  The 
proposed  cut  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  con- 
gressionally  mandated  evaluation  that  gave 
the  program  high  marks  for  effectively  tar- 
geting the  neediest  families  and  for  keeping 
program  goals  In  sharp  focus. 

In  the  budget  proposal,  USDA  says 
EFNEP  funding  will  permit  sUtes  the  flexi- 
bility to  maintain  the  program  by  "using 
other  available  funds." 

Funding  for  Human  Nutrition  Informa- 
tion Service  (HNIS),  the  USDA  agency  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  data  on  nutrient 
content  in  foods,  conducting  periodic  na- 
tionwide surveys  of  what  people  eat,  spon- 
soring nutrition  education  research  and  pro- 
viding nutrition  information  and  library 
services  to  the  public,  would  be  cut  20  per- 
cent, from  $8.2  million  this  year  to  $6.6  mil- 
lion in  1984. 

The  service  was  saved  from  a  more  devas- 
tating blow  by  concerned  nutrition  groups 
which,  last  fall,  got  wind  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  was  planning  to 
cut  the  agency's  budget  in  half  tuid  its  staff 
of  86  by  more  than  one-third.  In  December, 
the  Society  for  Nutrition  Education  (SNE) 
sent  a  letter  to  OMB  complaining  that  the 
cuts  were  shortsighted  since,  the  group  said, 
both  private  and  public  sector  agencies  and 
groups  depend  on  the  HNIS  nutrition  sur- 
veys and  data  for  program  planning.  SNE 
and  the  National  Nutrition  Consortium,  a 
group  of  six  major  scientific  and  education- 
al nutrition  associations,  also  issued  a  press 
release  charging  the  government  with 
"abandoning  nutrition." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mary 
Jarratt,  who  oversees  the  nutrition  service, 
said  recently  the  20  percent  cut  would 
permit  work  to  continue  on  the  consump- 
tion survey  and  daU  bank.  But  other  HNIS 
activities  would  have  to  be  postponed,  she 
said. 

"USDA  has  made  a  very  systematic  effort, 
practically  since  day  one,  to  demolish  educa- 
tion programs."  charged  Michael  Jacobson 
of  the  Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  In- 
terest. He  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  has  ignored  requests  to  meet 
with  consumer  groups,  and  he  complained 
about  the  administration's  decision  to  cease 
publication  of  certain  nutrition  pamphlets 
and  charge  what  he  characterized  as  outra- 
geous prices  for  others. 

Not  all  nutrition  education  activities  at 
USDA  are  imperiled,  however.  In  line  with 
the  department's  efforts  to  work  with  pri- 
vate-sector groups  on  nutrition  education 
projects.  USDA  Is  planning  a  multifaceted 
"Food  and  Fitness"  campaign. 

To  be  funded  in  large  part  by  groups  that 
represent  producers  of  commodities  such  as 
meat,  egg  and  dairy  products,  the  campaign 
will  officially  begin  in  May  with  a  "commod- 
ity fair"  on  the  Mall.  USDA's  coordinator 
for  the  program,  George  Trapp.  says  the 
theme  of  the  fair  wlU  be,  "Try  a  new  food 
today."  and  will  attempt  to  broaden  people's 

awareness  of  the  variety  of  food  produced 
by  American  farmers. 
Trapp  was  unable  to  estimate  USDA  costs 

for  the  campaign,  which  will  include  pro- 


duction of  a  documentary,  publications  and 
regional  commodity  fairs.  Plana  for  other 
activities  are  still  being  worked  out.  Trapp 
said. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  U.S.  dietary  guide- 
lines won't  be  used  in  the  campaign.  Com- 
modity groups  have  opposed  the  set  of  nu- 
trition recommendations,  which  advocate 
less  fat  and  cholesterol  in  the  diet.  "The 
program  Is  not  designed  to  be  a  prescription 
like  that,"  says  Trapp.  Contending  that 
"there's  no  one  answer  that's  right  for  ev- 
eryone," Trapp  said  the  aim  of  the  program 
is  to  raise  people's  awareness  about  the 
kinds  of  food  they  are  eating  and  the  level 
of  physical  activity  they  are  getting.  Howev- 
er, there  will  be  nutrition  messages  targeted 
to  particular  groups  of  people,  he  says,  in- 
cluding pregnant  women,  grade  school  chil- 
dren, teen-agers,  adult  men  and  women,  and 
older  Americans.* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
ON  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million, 
or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  2  such  notifications  were 
received  on  February  28,  1983. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  preliminary  no- 
tifications at  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  room 
SD-427. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  SECURmr  Assistance  Agenct, 

Washington,  D.C..  February  28, 1983. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00070/83ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Profeaaional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for 


major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Waltir  B.  Ligon. 
Acting  Director. 

DmnKSt  SEcnamr  Assistamci  Aoknct. 

Washington,  D.C,  Feb.  28, 1983. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-00436/83. 
Dr.  Hahs  BnnfENDUK, 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,   U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binhkmdijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
SUte.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  B4iddle  Eastern  country  tenU- 
tlvely  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Lioon. 

Acting  DirtctOT.m 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

RULES 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  PrCTldent,  in  ac- 
cordance   with    rule    XXVI    of    the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  requir- 
ing the   publication  of  the  rules  of 
each  Senate  Conunittee  in  the  Coh- 
GRESSiOMAL    RECORD    not    later    than 
March  1  of  each  year,  I  submit  the 
rules   of   the   Special   Committee   on 
Aging  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 
The  rules  follow: 
Rules  or  the  Spft'al  CoiofiTTEE  on  Aging 

or  THE  United  States  Senate 
RULE  I.  convening  or  meetings  and  hearings 

1.1  Meetings.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
to  conduct  Committee  business  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

1.2  Special  meetings.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  may  call  additional  meetings  as 
provided  in  Senate  Rule  XXVI(3). 

1.3  Notice  and  agenda,  (a)  Hearings.  The 
Committee  shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  at  least  one  week  before  its 
commencement. 

(b)  Meetings.  The  Chairman  shall  give  the 
members  written  notice  of  any  Committee 
meeting,  accompanied  by  an  agenda  enu- 
merating the  items  of  business  to  be  consid- 
ered, at  least  5  days  in  advance  of  such 
meeting. 

(c)  Shortened  notice.  A  hearing  or  meet- 
ing may  be  called  on  not  less  than  24  hours 
notice  if  the  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ranking  minority  memijer,  de- 
termines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
the  hearing  or  meeting  on  shortened  notice. 
An  agenda  will  be  furnished  prior  to  such  a 
meeting.  ^  „ 

1.4  Presiding  officer.  The  Chairman  shall 
preside  when  present.  If  the  Chairman  is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing,  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. Any  member  of  the  Committee  may 
preside  over  the  conduct  of  a  hearing. 

RULE  3.  ClOSZD  sessions  AND  CONTIDENTIAI. 
MATERIALS 

2  1  Procedure.  All  meetings  and  hearings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  closed.  To 


close  a  meeting  or  hearing  or  portion  there- 
of, a  motion  shall  be  made  and  seconded  to 
go  into  closed  discussion  of  whether  the 
meeting  or  hearing  will  concern  the  matters 
enumerated  in  Rule  2.3.  Immediately  after 
such  discussion,  the  meetings  or  hearing 
may  be  closed  by  a  vote  in  open  session  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
present. 

2.2  Witness  request.  Any  witness  called  for 
a  hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  for  his  examination  to  be 
in  closed  or  open  session.  The  Chairman 
shall  inform  the  Committee  of  any  such  re- 
quest. 

2.3  cnosed  session  subjects.  A  meeting  or 
hearing  or  portion  thereof  may  be  closed  if 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  concern:  (1)  na- 
tional security;  (2)  Committee  staff  person- 
nel or  internal  staff  management  or  proce- 
dure; (3)  matters  tending  to  reflect  adverse- 
ly on  the  character  or  repuUtion  or  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  individuals;  (4) 
Committee  investigations;  (5)  other  matters 
enumerated  in  Senate  Rule  IIVI  (5)(b). 

2.4  Confidential  matter.  No  record  made 
of  a  closed  session,  or  material  declared  con- 
fidential by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  or 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  session, 
shall  be  made  public,  in  whole  or  in  part  or 
by  way  of  summary,  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

2.5  Broadcasting,  (a)  Control.  Any  meet- 
ing or  hearing  open  to  the  public  may  be 
covered  by  television,  radio,  or  still  photog- 
raphy. Such  coverage  must  be  conducted  in 
an  orderly  and  unobtrusive  manner,  and  the 
Chairman  may  for  good  cause  terminate 
such  coverage  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  take 
such  other  action  to  control  it  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  warrant. 

(b)  Request.  A  witness  may  request  of  the 
Chairman,  on  grounds  of  distraction,  har- 
assment, personal  safety,  or  physical  dis- 
comfort, that  during  his  testimony  cameras, 
media  microphones,  and  lights  shall  not  be 
directed  at  him. 

RULE  3.  QUORUMS  AND  VOTING 

3.1  Reporting.  A  majority  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  reporting  a  resolution,  recom- 
mendation or  report  to  the  Senate. 

3.2  Committee  business.  A  third  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mittee business,  other  than  a  final  vote  on 
reporting,  providing  a  minority  member  is 
present.  One  member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony at  hearings. 

3.3  Polling,  (a)  Subjects.  The  Committee 
may  poll  1)  internal  Committee  matters  in- 
cluding those  concerning  the  Committee's 
staff,  records,  and  budget;  2)  other  Commit- 
tee business  which  has  been  designated  for 
polling  at  a  meeting. 

(b)  Procediire.  The  Chairman  shall  circu- 
late polling  sheets  to  each  member  specify- 
ing the  matter  being  polled  and  the  time 
limit  for  completion  of  the  poll.  If  any 
member  so  requesU  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  matter  shall  be  held  for  meeting 
rather  than  being  poUed.  The  clerk  shall 
keep  a  record  of  polls;  if  the  Chairman  de- 
termines that  the  polled  matter  is  one  of 
the  areas  enumerated  in  rule  2.3.  the  record 
of  the  poll  shall  be  confidential.  Any 
member  may  move  at  the  Committee  meet- 
ing following  a  poll  for  a  vote  on  the  polled 
decision. 

RULE  4.  investigations 

4.1  Authorization  for  investigations.  All 
investigations  shall  be  conducted  upon  a  bi- 


partisan basis  by  Committee  staff.  Investi- 
gaUons  may  be  initiated  by  the  Committee 
staff  upon  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  ranking  Minority  memt>er.  Staff 
shall  keep  the  Committee  fully  informed  of 
the  progress  of  continuing  investigations, 
except  where  the  Chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing Minority  member  agree  that  there  exists 
temporary  cause  for  more  limited  knowl- 
edge. 

4.2  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  records,  or  any 
other  materials  shaU  be  issued  by  the  Chair- 
man, or  by  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  him.  Prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  and.  any  other  member  so  re- 
questing, shall  be  notified  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  person  to  whom  the  subpoe- 
na will  be  Issued  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation sought,  and  ite  relationship  to 
the  investigation. 

4.3  Investigative  Reports.  All  reports  con- 
taining findings  or  recommendations  stem- 
ming from  Committee  investigations  shall 
be  printed  only  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  S.  hearings 

5.1  Notice.  Witnesses  called  before  the 
Committee  shall  be  given,  absent  extraordi- 
nary clrcimistances,  at  least  forty-eight 
hours'  notice,  and  all  witnesses  called  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  rules  upon 
request. 

5.2  Oath.  All  witnesses  who  testify  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  sliall  be  sworn  unless  the  Com- 
mittee waives  the  oath.  The  Chairman,  or 
any  member,  may  request  and  administer 
the  oath. 

5.3  Statement.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  an  introductory  statement  shall  file 
50  copies  of  such  statement  with  the  Chair- 
man or  clerk  of  the  Committee  24  hours  in 
advance  of  his  appearance,  unless  the  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  Member  deter- 
mine that  there  is  good  cause  for  a  witness's 
failure  to  do  so.  A  witness  shall  be  allowed 
no  more  than  ten  minutes  to  orally  summa- 
rize his  prepared  statement. 

5.4  Counsel,  (a)  A  witness's  counsel  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  present  during  his  testi- 
mony at  any  public  or  closed  hearing  or  dep- 
osition or  staff  interview  to  advise  such  wit- 
ness of  his  rlghU.  provided,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  witness  who  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  government,  or  of  a  corpo- 
ration or  association,  the  Chairman  may 
rule  that  representation  by  counsel  from 
the  government,  corporation,  or  association 
creates  a  conflict  of  interest,  and  that  the 
witness  shall  be  represented  by  personal 
counsel  not  from  the  government,  corpora- 
tion or  association. 

(b)  A  witness  who  Is  unable  for  economic 
reasons  to  obtain  counsel  may  inform  the 
Committee  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
witness's  appearance,  and  it  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  volunteer  counsel  for  the  witness. 
Such  counsel  shaU  be  subject  solely  to  the 
control  of  the  witness  and  not  the  Commit- 
tee. Failure  to  obtain  counsel  will  not 
excuse  the  witness  from  appearing  and  testi- 
fying. 

6.5  Transcript.  An  accurate  electronic  or 
stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  tes- 
timony of  all  witnesses  In  executive  and 
public  hearings.  Any  witness  shall  be  afford- 
ed, upon  request,  the  right  to  review  that 
portion  of  such  record,  and  for  this  purpose, 
a  copy  of  a  witness's  testimony  In  pulblc  or 
closed  session  shall  be  provided  to  the  wit- 
ness. Upon  inspecting  his  transcript,  within 
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«  time  limit  ac  by  the  committee  clerk,  a 
witnea  may  re  luest  changes  in  teatimony 
to  correct  error  i  of  tnuKription.  grammati- 
cal errors,  and  otivious  errors  of  fact;  the 
Chairman  or  a  staff  offloa*  designated  by 
him  shall  rule  a  i  such  request 

5.9  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  who  be- 
lieves that  evid  mce  presented,  or  comment 
made  by  a  mem  ler  of  staff,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing or  at  a  dosi  d  hearing  concerning  which 
tha«  have  been  public  reports,  tends  to 
jwipiign  his  cha  acter  or  adversely  affect  his 
reputation  may 

(a)  file  a  swor  i  sUtement  of  facte  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  commoit,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  h4  aring  record: 

(b)  request  tti  e  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  ;he  Committee  to  testify  in 
his  own  behalf:  uid 

(c)  submit  q«i  estions  in  writing  which  he 
RQuests  be  use  d  for  the  cross-examination 
of  other  wltnes  «s  called  by  the  Committee. 
The  Chairman  ihall  inform  the  Committee 
of  such  request  i  for  appearance  or  cross-ex- 
aminati<Mi.  If  tl  le  Committee  so  decides,  the 
requested  queitions,  or  paraptirased  ver- 
sions or  portiois  of  them.  shaU  be  put  to 
the  other  witne  nes  by  a  member  or  by  staff. 

5.7  Minority  witnesses.  Whenever  any 
hearing  Is  cond  icted  by  the  Committee,  the 
minority  on  tl  e  Committee  shall  be  enti- 
tled, upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  minority  n  embers  to  the  Chairman,  to 
call  witnesses  lelected  by  the  minority  to 
testify  or  prod  ace  documente  with  respect 
to  the  measup:  or  matter  under  consider- 
ation during  a  I  least  one  day  of  hearing. 
Such  request  n  ust  be  made  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  learing  or.  if  subpoenas  are 
required  to  cal,  the  minority  witnesses,  no 
later  than  thre  i  days  before  the  completion 
of  the  hearing. 

5.8  Conduct  of  witnesses,  counsel  and 
members  of  th^  audience.  If,  during  pubUc 
or  executive  sessions,  a  witness,  his  counsel, 
or  any  spectator  conducte  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent,  impede,  disrupt,  ob- 
struct, or  inter  ;ere  with  the  orderly  admin- 
istration of  su  h  hearing  the  Chairman  or 
presiding  Meitber  of  the  subcommittee 
present  durint  such  hearing  may  request 
the  Sergeant  ai  Arms  of  the  Senate.  Ws  rep- 
resentative or  my  law  enforcement  official 
to  eject  said  p<  non  from  the  hearing  room. 

HULX  6.  vxn  ismoNS  AHD  coioassioiis 
«.l  Notice.  1  fotices  for  the  taking  of  dep- 
ositions in  an  investigation  authorized  by 
the  Commlttes  shall  be  authorised  and 
Issued  by  the  (  hairman  or  by  a  staff  officer 
designated  by  lim.  Such  notices  shall  speci- 
fy a  time  and  place  for  examination,  and 
the  name  of  tli  e  staff  officer  or  officers  who 
will  take  the  lepositlon.  Unless  otherwise 
specified,  the  ( leposiUon  shaU  be  in  private. 
The  Committe  t  shall  not  initiate  procedures 
leading  to  crln  Inal  or  civil  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings for  I  witness's  faUive  to  appear 
unless  the  deiiositlon  notice  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  Com]  aittee  subpoena. 

6.3  Counsel  Witnesses  may  be  accompa- 
nied at  a  denssition  by  counsel  to  advise 
them  of  their  rights,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  9 .4. 

6.3  Procedv  re.  Witnesses  shall  be  exam- 
ined upon  oat  1  administered  by  an  individ- 
ual authorlxei  by  local  law  to  administer 
oaths.  Questio  is  shall  be  propounded  orally 
by  Committee  staff.  Objections  by  the  wit- 
ness ss  to  th!  form  of  questions  shall  be 
noted  by  the  r  scord.  If  a  witness  objecte  to  a 
quesUon  and  i  efuses  to  testify  on  the  basis 
of  relevance  pr  privilege,  the  Committee 
staff  may  prdceed  with  the  deposition,  or 
may,  at  that  ^ime  or  at  a  subsequent  time 
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seek  a  ruling  by  telephone  or  otherwise  on 
the  objection  from  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. If  the  member  overrules  the  objec- 
tion, he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  he  may  order  and  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  the  question,  but  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  initiate  procedures  leading 
to  civil  or  criminal  enforcement  unless  the 
witness  refuses  to  testify  after  he  has  been 
ordered  and  directed  to  answer  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee. 

6.4  Piling.  The  Committee  staff  shall  see 
that  the  testimony  is  transcribed  or  elec- 
tronically recorded.  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for 
review.  No  later  than  five  days  thereafter, 
the  witness  shall  return  a  signed  copy,  and 
the  staff  shall  enter  the  changes.  If  any,  re- 
quested by  the  witness  in  accordance  with 
Rule  5.6.  If  the  witness  falls  to  return  a 
signed  copy,  the  staff  shall  note  on  the  tran- 
script the  date  a  copy  was  provided  and  the 
faUure  to  return  it.  The  individual  adminis- 
tering the  oath  shall  certify  on  the  tran- 
script that  the  witness  was  duly  sworn  in  his 
presence,  the  transcriber  shall  certify  that 
the  transcript  Is  a  true  record  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  transcript  shall  then  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  clerk.  Committee  staff 
may  stipulate  with  the  witness  to  changes  in 
this  procedure;  deviations  from  this  proce- 
dure which  do  not  substantially  impair  the 
reliability  of  the  record  shall  not  relieve  the 
witness  from  his  obligation  to  testify  truth- 
fuUy. 

6.5  Commissions.  The  Committee  may  au- 
thorize the  staff,  by  issuance  of  commis- 
sions, to  fill  in  prepared  subpoenas,  conduct 
field  hearings,  inspect  locations,  facilities,  of 
systems  or  records,  or  otherwise  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee.  Commissions  shall 
be  accompanied  by  instructions  from  the 
Conunlttee  regulating  their  use. 

RULX  7.  SUBCOMMITTKBS 

7.1  Establishment.  The  Committee  wlU  op- 
erate as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  right  to  establish  temporary 
subcommittees  at  any  time  by  majority 
vote.  The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees. 

7.2  Jurisdiction.  Within  ite  Jurisdiction,  as 
described  in  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
conduct  investigations,  including  use  of  sub- 
poenas, depositions,  and  commissions. 

7.3  Rules.  A  subcommittee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Committee  rules,  except  that 
ite  quorum  for  all  business  shall  be  one 
third  of  the  subcommittee  membership,  and 
for  hearings  shall  be  one  member. 

8.  Reports.  Committee  reporte  incorporat- 
ing Committee  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  printed  only  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Committee,  after  an  ade- 
quate period  for  review  and  comment.  The 
printing,  as  Committee  documente,  of  mate- 
rials prepared  by  staff  for  Informational 
purposes,  or  the  printing  of  materials  not 
originating  with  the  Committee  or  staff, 
shall  require  prior  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority staff;  these  publications  shall  have 
the  following  language  printed  on  the  cover 
of  the  document:  "Note:  This  docvmient  has 
been  printed  for  informational  purposes.  It 
does  not  represent  either  findings  or  recom- 
mendations formally  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee." 

9.  Amendment  of  Rules.  The  rules  of  the 
Committee  may  be  amended  or  revised  at 
any  time,  provided  that  not  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  present  so  deter- 
mine at  a  Committee  meeting  preceded  by 


at  least  3  days  notice  of  the  amendments  or 
revisions  proposed.* 


PERFORMANCE  RECORD  OP  THE 
XTNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNI- 
VERSITY OP  THE  HEALTH 
SCIENCES 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  RecenUy  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  which  waa 
written  by  Dr.  Norman  E.  McSwain. 
professor  of  surgery  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  in  New  Orleans,  to 
Dr.  Jay  P.  Sanford.  dean  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  (USUHS).  Dr. 
McSwain's  letter  to  Dr.  Sanford  evalu- 
ates the  performance  of  certain  stu- 
dents from  USUHS  with  whom  Dr. 
McSwain  had  the  opportunity  to  work. 
Basically.  Dr.  McSwain— who  has  no 
affUiation  at  all  with  USUHS-found 
that  the  students  of  oiu-  military  medi- 
cal school  reflected  training  and  com- 
petence of  the  highest  level.  He  fur- 
ther observed  that  these  students 
showed  a  special  understanding  of 
their  future  role  as  military  physi- 
cians. Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that 
Dr.  McSwain's  letter  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  so  that  aU  Sen- 
ators will  be  able  to  review  his  obser- 
vations. 

It  was  in  1972  that  the  Congress 
passed  the  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Professions  Revitallzatlon  Act.  Public 
Law  92-426.  establishing  USUHS. 
There  was  much  controversy  after 
that  authorizing  legislation  was  en- 
acted about  the  school,  its  mission, 
and  its  cost  effectiveness.  A  majority 
of  the  Congress  time  and  again  voted 
to  continue  with  the  project,  and  the 
school  has  been  operating  for  6  years. 
It  is  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Be- 
thesda  Naval  Hospital.  This  year  the 
school  will  graduate  122  physicians 
who  will  then  enter  the  military  and 
will  probably  spend  a  career  in  the 
armed  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Dr.  McSwain's 
letter  is  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  project.  This  medical  institution  is 
creating  a  corps  of  physicians  who 
view  themselves  as  military  medical 
professionals  and  have  a  career  com- 
mitment to  service  to  their  country. 
The  school  is  also  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  physicians  already  in  the 
military  to  teach,  to  do  research,  and 
generally  to  be  part  of  an  academic 
medical  setting  for  their  own  profes- 
sioiuJ  training  and  career  enhance- 
ment. Such  opportunities  were  not 
previously  available.  I  understand  that 
the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Services 
believe  that  the  university  has  im- 
proved morale  in  the  medical  corps. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  note  that 
the  tmiversity's  operating  expenses  on 
a  per  capita  basis  are  comparable  to 
those  of  the  average  of  all  medical 
schools  in  the  United  SUtes.  In  addi- 
tion, since  the  obligated  service  of  a 
USUHS  graduate  is  sufficiently  long 


so  as  to  strongly  indicate  that  we  can 
expect  a  career  involvement  in  the 
military  from  such  a  graduate,  the 
training  cost  per  year  of  service  will  be 
more  economical  than  the  cost  of 
paying  the  tuition  of  a  civilian  medical 
school.  And.  as  Dr.  McSwain  indicated 
in  his  letter,  the  USUHS  graduate  is 
specially  trained  and  specially  oriented 
toward  service  in  our  armed  services. 
This  is  a  program  which  has  been  a 
great  success,  and  I  hope  that  all  my 
coUeagues  will  recognize  that. 

The  letter  follows: 
TuLAm       Umfversity       Medical 
CnrrKR,  Dkpartmemt  op  Surgebt, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  November  22,  1982. 
Jat  p.  Sanford,  M.D., 

Dean.  School  of  Medicine,  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  S.^nford:  When  we  began  to  re- 
ceive medical  studente  for  a  trauma  emer- 
gency department  clinical  rotation  from 
your  university,  I  noted  and  was  very  im- 
pressed that  they  were  able  to  function  and 
had  the  maturity  of  our  PG  lis.  They 
worked  far  above  the  level  of  one  of  our 
senior  medical  studente.  I  was  also  im- 
pressed that  their  orientation  was  toward 
their  ultimate  career  of  being  a  military 
physician,  and  that  of  an  individual  going 
into  the  civilian  practice  of  medicine.  I  felt 
that  they  would  be  much  better  able  to 
handle  themselves  in  a  military  career  upon 
finishing  school  than  would  a  civilian  stu- 
dent upon  completing  civilian  medical 
school  and  joining .  the  military.  They 
seemed  so  much  more  mature  than  our  med- 
ical studente. 

I  had  the  opportunity  this  past  week  to 
accompany  a  portion  of  the  present  senior 
class  on  the  Bushmaster  Course  in  San  An- 
tonio. I  watched  a  very  scared,  disorganized, 
immature  group  of  people  begin  their  train- 
ing and  saw  a  well  motivated  cohesive, 
mature,  self-assured  group  of  individuals 
come  out  a  week  later.  Now  I  understand 
why  they  can  triage,  evaluate  and  care  for 
patiente  in  a  much  more  mature  and  deter- 
mined manner  than  can  our  medical  stu- 
dente at  the  same  level.  They  have  been 
taught  this.  We  don't  do  that  in  our  medical 
school.  The  ATLS  and  ACLS  training  pro- 
gram sete  the  stage  and  the  emergency  de- 
partment rotation  completes  it. 

You  are  preparing  medical  studente  for  an 
entirely  different  career  than  a  civilian  med- 
ical school  and  are  doing  a  superb  job  of  it. 
Your  medical  studente  think  Uke  military 
physicians. 

Having  personally  been  on  both  sides  of 
the  fence,  that  is,  two  years  In  the  Air 
Force,  and  having  a  lot  of  friends  who  are 
still  in  the  military;  plus  having  spent  the 
majority  of  my  life  in  a  civilian  situation,  I 
can  certainly  see  the  difference  between  the 
two  groups  of  people.  A  military  career  is 
simply  not  like  a  civilian  career.  There  are 
administrative  responsibilities,  military  re- 
sponsibilities, public  health  responsibilities, 
as  well  as  standards  of  patient  care  responsi- 
bilities, that  physicians  working  in  the  mili- 
tary world  will  need  to  know  and  under- 
stand. I  can  see  that  studente  graduating 
from  a  civilian  medical  school  and  coming 
into  the  military  are  going  to  have  a  tre- 
mendously difficult  time  competing  with 
your  studente  in  the  career  opportunities, 
because  your  studente  are  so  much  better 
trained  for  their  job.  You  are  now  develop- 
ing the  individuals  who  will  be  leaders  in 


the  military  medical  corps  15  and  25  years 
from  now.  I  believe  that  I  can  state  that  it  is 
the  Bushmaster  course  and  the  training 
period  that  surrounds  it  that  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  this. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  it. 

I  don't  have  any  idea  how  mnch  such  a 
training  program  coste,  but  as  a  tax  payer 
having  seen  it.  I  can  certainly  state  that  the 
benefite  are  greater  then  whatever  It  cost 
you.  I  feel  much  more  comfortable  now 
knowing  that  the  future  Medical  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Services  is  being 
so  well  trained.  As  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
I  feel  very  much  at  ease.  If  the  rest  of  the 
military  is  doing  as  much  as  you  are  to  train 
superb  individuals,  then  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  always  be  safe  for  ite  citizens. 

I  am  proud  that  we  at  Tulane  are  able  to 
contribute  to  your  outetandlng  educational 
program. 

Sincerely. 
Norman  E.  McSwain,  Jr..  MJ)., 

Professor  o/ Surgery.* 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   INDIAN   AFFAIRS  FOR 
THE  98TH  CONGRESS 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  in 
compliance  with  section  133(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  is  publishing  the  com- 
mittee's rules,  which  I  ask  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  rules  are  as  follows: 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Select  Committu  oh 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  98th  Congress 

committee  rules 
Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  Resolution  4.  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  such  are  applicable  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  as  supple- 
mented by  these  rules,  are  adopted  as  the 
rules  of  the  Committee. 

MEETINGS  or  THE  COMBOTTIB 

Rule  2.  The  Committee  shall  meet  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month  while  the 
Congress  is  In  session  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  business,  unless,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall  set 
some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

OPEN  HEARINGS  AND  MERIHGS 

Rule  3.  Hearings  and  business  meetings  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  Conunlttee  by  majority 
vote  orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

HEARING  PROCEDUHE 

Rule  4.  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing 
unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  hearing  Is  noncontrover- 
slal  or  that  special  circumstances  require  ex- 
pedited procedures  and  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hear- 
ing be  conducted  with  less  than  34  hours 
notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  shall  file  with  the  Commit- 
tee, at  least  24  hours  In  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing, a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  testi- 


mony in  as  many  ctvies  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  prescribes. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  be  limited  to  5  min- 
utes in  the  questioning  of  any  witness  tmtO 
such  time  as  all  Members  who  so  desire 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the 
witness  unless  the  Committee  shall  dedde 
otherwise. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member 
to  question  each  witness.  Such  staff 
member  may  question  the  witness  only  after 
all  Members  present  have  completed  their 
questioning  of  the  witness  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Members  present  may 
agree. 

Busnrass  MXETntc  agenda 
Rule  5.  (a)  A  legislative  measure  or  sub- 
ject shall  be  Included  in  the  agenda  of  the 
next  following  business  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee if  a  written  request  for  such  inclu- 
sion has  been  fUed  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  at  least  1  week  prior  to  such 
meeting.  Nothing  In  this  rule  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  to  Include  legislative 
measures  or  subjecte  on  the  Committee 
agenda  in  the  absence  of  such  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  provided  to  each 
Member  and  made  available  to  the  public  at 
least  3  days  prior  to  such  meeting,  and  no 
new  items  may  be  added  after  the  agenda  is 
so  published  except  by  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 
The  Clerk  shall  promptly  notify  absent 
Members  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  matters  not  included  in  the  pub- 
lished agenda. 

Rule  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subeecs. 
(b)  and  (c),  four  Members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business  of  the 
Committee. 

(b)  A  measure  may  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  by  a  motion  made  in 
proper  order  by  a  Member  followed  by  the 
polling  of  the  Members  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

(c)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing  or 
taking  testimony  on  any  measure  before  the 
Committee. 

TOTXHG 

Rule  7.  (a)  A  roUcall  of  the  Members  shaU 
be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any  Member. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  be  count- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limited,  a 
proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the  date 
for  which  It  is  given  and  upon  the  items 
published  in  the  sgenda  for  that  date. 

SWORN  TESTIMONY  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Rule  8.  Witnesses  In  Committee  hearings 
may  be  required  to  give  testimony  under 
oath  whenever  the  Chairman  or  ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Committee  deems 
such  to  be  necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  con- 
firm a  Presidential  nomination,  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  nominee,  and  at  the  request  of 
any  member,  any  other  witness  shall  be 
taken  under  oath.  Every  nominee  shall 
submit  a  financial  statement  on  forms  to  be 
perfected  by  the  Committee,  which  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as  to  Ite  complete- 
ness and  accuracy.  All  such  statemente  shall 
be  made  public  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Committee  on  executive  session  determines 
that  special  circumstances  require  a  full  or 
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_  to  this  rule.  Members  of 
are  urged  to  make  public  a 
of  their  financial  inter- 
be  perfected  by  the  Com- 
requlred  in  the  case  of 


while  at  the  same  time  spending  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  more  to  keep  pantries 
and  refrigerators  stocked  with  high- 
quality  food,  much  of  which  obviously 
would  spoil  before  it  could  be  eaten. 

Under  this  legislation,  surplus  com- 
modities would  be  made  available  to 
eligible  recipient  agencies  like  food 
banks,  soup  kitchens,  churches,  and 
other  nonprofit  charitable  organiza- 
tions. S.  17  would  not  only  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  these  products,  but 
would  allow  fimds  which  would  other- 
wise be  expended  to  maintain  these 
huge  stockpiles  to  go  toward  process- 
ing and  distributing  the  bounty  to 
those  who  need  it. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  the  American 
Government  to  use  some  common 
sense  In  addressing  Its  domestic  food 
policies.  I  commend  Senator  Dole  for 
his  practical  solution  to  a  continuing 
problem,  and  urge  its  swift  adoption.* 
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Mr.  President,  today 
from  Kansas  and 
of  the  Senate  in  co- 
the  Domestic  Com- 
and  Food  Assist- 


parabox    in    American    food 
ove  rwhelming.  While  making 
o'  er  $17  billion  annually  to 
privyite  and  institutional  feed- 
Uncle  Sam  also  gamers 
excess    commodities.    In 
estimates  that  it  spent 
eafeh    day— that's    a    yearly 
$2^  million— to  store  food- 
by  December  31  at  $3.9 

American  housewife  would 

as  to  spend  hundreds  of 

w^k  purchasing  supermar- 

rest  kurant  food  for  her  family. 


THE  RULES  OP  PROCEDURE   OP 
THE     COMMITTEE     ON     BANK- 
ING. HOUSING.  AND  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS 
•  Mr.   GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance  with   paragraph   2   of   rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  submit  the  "Rules  of  Proce- 
dure of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,"  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  have  been  no  changes  to  the 
rules  since  they  were  last  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  February  4.  1981. 
nor  have  there  been  any  requests  for 
rule  changes. 

The  rules  follow: 
Rules  or  Procbdors  for  the  Coioiittki  ow 

Bakkimg,  Hoosiifo,  AHD  Urbah  Affairs 
[Adopted  in  executive  session,  Feb.  4, 19811 

RULE  1.— REGULAR  MEETIHG  DATE  FOR 
COiailTTEE 

The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  transact  Its  business  shall  be  the  last 
Tuesday  In  each  month;  except  that  If  the 
Committee  has  met  at  any  time  during  the 
month  prior  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  the  regiilar  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  canceled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman. 

Kmx  3. — COlOflTTXE 

(a)  Investigations.— No  Investigation  shall 
be  Initiated  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Committee  has  specifical- 
ly authorized  such  investigation. 

(b)  Hearings.— No  hearing  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  except  by  agreement  between 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Confidential  testimony.— No  confiden- 
tial testimony  taken  or  confidential  materi- 
al presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made 
public  either  in  whole  or  In  part  by  way  of 
summary,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Interrogation  of  witnesses.— Commit- 
tee InterrogBtion  of  a  witness  shall  be  con- 


ducted only  by  members  of  the  Committee 
or  such  professional  staff  as  is  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee. 

(e)  Prior  notice  of  mark-up  sessions.— No 
session  of  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommit- 
tee for  marking  up  any  measure  shall  be 
held  unless  (1)  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  has  been  notified  in  writing  of  the  date, 
time,  and  place  of  such  session  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
session,  or  (2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  determines  that  exi- 
gent circumstances  exist  requiring  that  the 
session  be  held  sooner. 

(f)  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amend- 
mente.— It  shaU  not  be  in  order  for  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  to  consider 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  proposed 
to  any  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  unless  twenty 
written  copies  of  such  amendment  have 
been  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  or  before  2:00  p.m.  on  the  business 
day  prior  to  the  meeting.  This  subsection 
may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
voting.  This  subsection  shaU  apply  only 
when  at  least  48  hours  written  notice  of  a 
session  to  mark  up  a  measiure  Is  required  to 
be  jrfven  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  rule. 

(g)  Cordon  rule.- Whenever  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  repealing  or  amending  any  stat- 
ute or  part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  from  initial  consid- 
eration in  hearings  through  final  consider- 
ation, the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
a  print  of  the  statute  or  the  part  or  section 
thereof  to  be  amended  or  repealed  showing 
by  stricken-through  type,  the  part  or  parts 
to  be  omitted,  and  In  italics,  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  added.  In  addition,  whenever  a 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
offers  an  amendment  to  a  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution under  consideration,  those  amend- 
menU  shall  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  in  a  like  form,  showing  by 
typographical  devices  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  existing  law.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  chairman.  It  is  necessary  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee. 

RULE  3.— SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Authorization  for.— A  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  may  be  authorized  only  by 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Membership.- No  member  may  be  a 
member  of  more  than  three  Subcommittees 
and  no  member  may  chair  more  than  one 
Subcommittee.  No  member  will  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  chosen  assignments  to  one  Sub- 
committee, and  no  member  shall  receive  as- 
signment to  a  third  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  have  chosen 
assignments  to  two  Subcommittees. 

(c)  Investigations.— No  investigation  shaU 
be  Initiated  by  a  Subcommittee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Committee  has  specifical- 
ly authorized  such  investigation. 

(d)  Hearings.- No  hearing  of  a  Subcom- 
mittee shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  and  then  only  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  SutKJommlttee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee. 
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(e)  Confidential  testimony.- No  confiden- 
tial testimony  taken  or  confidential  materi- 
al presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Subcommittee  or  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made 
public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee, or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Interrogation  of  witnesses.— Subcom- 
mittee interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be 
conducted  only  by  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee or  such  professional  staff  as  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee. 

(g)  Special  meetings.— If  at  least  three 
members  of  a  Subcommittee  desire  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, those  members  may  file  in  the  offices  of 
the  Committee  their  written  request  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for  that 
special  meeting.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  filing  of  the  request. 
If.  within  3  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  7  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  file 
in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their  writ- 
ten notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
committee will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The  Sub- 
committee shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  all  members  of  the  Subconunittee 
that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held  and 
inform  them  of  iU  date  and  hour.  If  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  Is  not 
present  at  any  regular,  additional,  or  special 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  Sub- 
committee who  Is  present  shall  preside  at 
that  meeting. 

(h)  Voting.— No  measure  or  matter  shall 
be  recommended  from  a  Subcommittee  to 
the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Subcommittee  are  actually  present.  The 
vote  of  the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  a 
measure  or  matter  to  the  Committee  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  voting.  On 
Subcommittee  matters  other  than  a  vote  to 
recommend  a  measiu«  or  matter  to  the 
Committee  no  record  vote  shall  be  taken 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee  are 
actually  present.  Any  absent  member  of  a 
Subcommittee  may  affirmatively  request 
that  his  vote  to  recommend  a  measure  or 
matter  to  the  Committee  or  his  vote  on  any 
such  other  matter  on  which  a  record  vote  Is 
taken,  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
identify  the  subject  matter  and  to  inform 
the  Subcommittee  as  to  how  the  member 
wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By 
written  notice  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee any  time  before  the  record  vote 
on  the  measure  or  matter  concerned  is 
taken,  the  member  may  withdraw  a  proxy 
previously  given.  All  proxies  shall  be  kept  in 
the  files  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  4.— WITNESSES 

(a)  Filing  of  sUtemenU.- Any  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee (including  any  witness  representing  a 
Government  agency)  must  file  with  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  (before  noon. 


24  hours  preceding  his  appearance)  75 
copies  of  his  statement  to  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee.  In  the  event  that  the  wit- 
ness fails  to  file  a  written  statement  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  rule,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  has  the 
discretion  to  deny  the  witness  the  privilege 
of  testifying  before  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee untU  the  witness  has  properly 
complied  with  the  rule. 

(b)  Length  of  sUtemenU.— Written  state- 
ments properly  filed  with  the  Conunittee  or 
Subcommittee  may  be  as  lengthy  as  the  wit- 
ness desires  and  may  contain  such  docu- 
menU  or  other  addenda  as  the  witness  feels 
is  necessary  to  present  properly  his  views  to 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee.  It  shall  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  ss  to  what  por- 
tion of  the  documents  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  printed  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

(c)  Fifteen-minute  duration.— Oral  state- 
ments of  witnesses  shall  be  based  upon  their 
filed  statements  but  shall  be  limited  to  15 
minutes  duration.  This  period  may  be  ex- 
tended at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman 
presiding  at  the  hearings. 

(d)  Subpoena  of  witnesses.— Witnesses 
may  be  subpoenaed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  a  Subcommittee  with  the 
agreement  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(e)  Counsel  permitted.- Any  witness  sub- 
poenaed by  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee to  a  public  or  executive  hearing  may  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted,  while  the  witness  Is 
testifying,  to  advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(f)  Expenses  of  witnesses.— No  witness 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  hU  appearance  at  a 
public  or  executive  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  unless  such  reim- 
bursement Is  agreed  to  by  the  Chairman 
and  ranking  minority  meml>er  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(g)  lamlts  of  questions.— Questioning  of  a 
witness  by  members  shall  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  duration,  except  that  If  a  member 
Is  unable  to  finish  his  questioning  In  the  10- 
mlnute  period,  he  may  be  permitted  further 
questions  of  the  witness  after  all  members 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness. 

Additional  opportimlty  to  question  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  10  min- 
utes until  all  members  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness  for  a 
second  time.  This  10-mlnute  time  period  per 
member  will  be  continued  untU  all  members 
have  exhausted  their  questions  of  the  wit- 
ness. 

RULE  B.— VOTIHO 

(a)  Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter.— 
No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported 
from  the  Conunittee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  are  actually  present.  The 
vote  of  the  Committee  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
who  are  present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  matter  be 
cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  sufficient- 
ly clear  to  Identify  the  subject  matter,  and 
to  Inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the 
member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded 
thereon.  By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman 
any  time  before  the  record  vote  on  the 
measure  or  matter  concerned  is  taken,  any 


member  may  withdraw  a  proxy  previously 
given.  All  proxies  shall  be  kept  in  the  flies 
of  the  Committee,  along  with  the  record  of 
the  rollcall  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  as  an  official  record  of  the  vote  on 
the  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Vote  on  matters  other  than  a  report 
on  a  measure  or  matter.— On  Committee 
matters  other  than  a  vote  to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  no  record  vote  shall  be  taken 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  arc  ac- 
tually present.  On  any  such  other  matter,  a 
member  of  the  Conunittee  may  request  that 
his  vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to 
inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the 
meml>er  wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded 
thereon.  By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman 
any  time  before  the  vote  on  such  other 
matter  is  taken,  the  member  may  withdraw 
a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies  relat- 
ing to  such  other  matters  shall  be  kept  in 
the  files  of  the  Conunittee. 

RULE  S.— QUORUM 

No  executive  session  of  a  Committee  or  a 
Subcommittee  shall  be  called  to  order 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
conunittee, as  the  case  may  be.  are  actuaUy 
present.  Unless  the  Committee  otherwise 
provides  or  is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  one  member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony. 

RULE  7.— STAFF  PRESEHT  OH  DAIS 

Only  members  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  during 
public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that  a 
member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  during  such  public  or  executive 
hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires  a 
second  staff  person  to  accompany  him  on 
the  dais  he  must  make  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  that  purpose.* 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  rule  XXVI  requires  that  by 
March  1  standing  conunlttees  of  the 
Senate  publish  their  rules  in  the  Cow- 
GRESsioHAL  RECORD.  The  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  remain,  with  one  excep- 
tion, identical  to  the  rules  under 
which  the  committee  has  for  a  number 
of  years  functioned  effectively  and 
harmoniously. 

At  its  meeting  on  Monday,  February 
28.  the  committee  voted  a  revision  to 
its  rules  approved  at  the  beginning  of 
the  98th  Congress.,  It  voted  to  delete 
old  rule  15.  delegating  committee  reso- 
lutions to  review  water  resources  re- 
ports and  to  study  public  building 
projects.  Instead,  in  conformance  with 
what  has  increasingly  become  commit- 
tee practice  over  the  past  several 
years,  full  committee  review  and  ap- 
proval of  water  resources  and  public 
building  studies  will  now  be  required. 
A  new  rule  15  was  then  adopted  which 
incorporates  our  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  public  building  prospectuses 
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Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer.— (a)  The  Chair- 
man shall  pre  ide  at  all  meetings  and  hear 
IngB  of  the  Co  nmlttee  except  that  in  his  ab- 
sence of  rank  ng  Majority  Member  who  Is 
pKsent  at  the^eetlng  shall  preside; 


(b)  Subcommittee  Chairman  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  their  respec- 
tive Subcommittees,  except  that  in  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  the 
ranking  Majority  Member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee who  is  present  at  the  meeting  shall 
preside: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  may  preside  over  the  conduct  of 
a  hearing. 

Rule  8.  Quorums.— (a)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  five  Members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of  the  Mi- 
nority party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  the  Subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Membership  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees with  at  least  one  Minority  Member 
present 

(c)  Once  a  quonun  as  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  the  Committee  may 
c(Hitinue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a),  one  Member  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing. 

Rule  a.  Proxy  Voting.— (a)  Proxy  voting 
shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures,  amend- 
ments, resolutions,  or  any  other  issue  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittees.  Any 
Member  who  Is  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing may  submit  his  vote  on  any  such  Issue, 
in  writing  or  through  personal  Instructions; 
however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter 
except  when  the  absent  Committee  Member 
has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively 
requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  A  proxy 
given  in  writing  shall  be  valid  until  revoked, 
while  a  proxy  given  orally  or  by  personal  In- 
structions is  valid  only  on  the  day  given. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Minori- 
ty Member.  Members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy  may  have  their  positions  recorded  on 
any  vote  on  the  same  business  day  so  long 
as  the  vote  will  not  change  the  outcome. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote.— 
Whenever  the  Committee  by  rollcall  vote 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  such  measure 
or  matter  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  by  each  Member 
of  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing.— The 
Conmiittee,  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  Members  of  the  date,  place, 
time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearings  to 
be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter,  at 
least  one  week  In  advance  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  Committee  Chairman,  or  Sub- 
committee Chairman,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  ranking  Minority  Member,  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  event 
not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall 
t>e  given. 

Rule  9.  Statements  of  Witnesses  at  Hear- 
ings.—(a)  Each  witness  who  is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  Committee,  or 
any  Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  not 
later  than  noon  of  the  last  business  day  pre- 
ceding the  day  on  which  he  is  scheduled  to 
appear.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance,  he 


shall  supply  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee,  25  copies  of  his  prepared  tes- 
timony or  such  greater  number  as  may  be 
requested  in  the  letter  of  invitation.  Except 
for  witnesses  from  the  Federal  Government, 
this  rule  may  be  waived  with  regard  to  field 
hearings. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  confine  his  oral  presentation 
to  a  simimary  of  his  statement. 

Rule  10.  Regularly  EsUbllshed  Subcom- 
mittees.—The  Committee  shaU  have  six  reg- 
ularly established  Subcommittees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion: 

Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation; 

Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources; 

Subcommittee  on  Transportation; 

Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Substances  and 
Environmental  Oversight;  and 

Subcommittee  on  Regional  and  Communi- 
ty Development. 

Rule  11.  Subcommittee  Membership.  Pol- 
lowing  consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  Chairman  shall  an- 
noiuice  selections  for  membership  of  the 
Subcommittees  referred  to  in  Rule  10. 

Rule  12.  Enviroiunental  Impact  State- 
ments.—No  project  or  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legis- 
lation unless  the  Committee  has  received  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement  rela- 
tive to  it,  in  accordance  with  section 
102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  and  the  written  com- 
ments of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  accordance 
with  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This 
rule  is  not  intended  to  broaden,  narrow,  or 
otherwise  modify  the  class  of  projects  or 
legislative  proposals  for  which  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  are  required  under 
section  102(2)(C). 

Rule  13.  Whenever  the  Committee  au- 
thorizes a  project,  under  Public  Law  89-298. 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law 
83-566.  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Protection  Act,  or  Public  Law  86-249,  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  the 
Chairman  shall  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  the  Committee 
shall  publish  periodically  as  a  committee 
print,  a  report  that  descrlljes  the  project 
and  the  reasons  for  its  approval,  together 
with  any  dissenting  or  Individual  views. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Facilities.- No 
building,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  shall  be  named  for  any 
living  person,  except  former  Presidents  or 
former  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
or  former  Members  of  Congress  over  70 
years  of  age. 

Rule  15.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  act  on 
all  prospectuses  for  construction  (including 
construction  of  buildings  for  lease  by  the 
Government),  alteration  and  repair,  or  ac- 
quisition submitted  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  accordance  with  section 
7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  and  such  action  shall  be  complet- 
ed by  the  date  of  May  15  during  the  same 
session  in  which  such  prospectuses  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  The  Committee 
may  consider  prospectuses  submitted  for  al- 
terations or  repairs  necessitated  by  emer- 
gency building  conditions  at  any  time 
during  the  same  session  of  the  Congress  in 
which  they  are  submitted.  Prospectuses  re- 
jected by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or 
not  contained  in  any  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  returned  to  the  OSA  and 


must  then  be  resubmitted  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  action  by  the  Committee 
during  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  Reports  of  building  project  surveys 
submitted  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Committee  imder  section 
11(b)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  as  being  prospectuses  subject  to 
i^iproval  by  committee  resolution  In  accord- 
ance with  section  7(a)  of  that  Act.  Projects 
described  in  such  survey  reports  shall  be 
considered  for  Committee  action  only  If 
they  are  submitted  as  prospectuses  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(a)  and  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  rule.  ^ 

Rule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings.- 
Public  heulngs  of  the  Committee,  or  any 
Subcommittee  thereof,  may  be  televised  or 
broadcast,  or  recorded  for  television  or 
broadcast,  upon  notification  in  advance  to 
the  Chairman  through  the  Chief  CHerk. 
During  public  hearings,  photographers  and 
other  reporters  using  mechanical  recording 
or  filming  devices  shall  position  and  use 
their  equipment  in  such  fashion  as  wiU  not 
Interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing 
of  Committee  Members  or  Staff  on  the  dais, 
nor  with  the  orderly  process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rules.— The  rules 
may  be  added  to,  modified,  amended  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Membership. 

PROPOSED  RULE  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

The  proposed  rule  in  general  incorporates 
the  same  procedure  the  Committee  has 
been  following  Informally  (without  rule);  it 
conforms  to  the  legislation  which  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  unanimously  In  both  the 
96th  and  97th  Congresses  (S.  2080  and  S. 
533). 

1.  Except  for  leases  (which  the  Committee 
has  refused  to  approve  for  4  years)  and 
emergency  repair  projects,  the  Committee 
would  act  on  all  prospectuses  by  May  15  in 
the  same  session  in  which  they  are  submit- 
ted. Prospectuses  rejected  by  majority  vote, 
or  not  conUined  in  any  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate,  would  be  returned  to  the  GSA  and 
must  be  resubmitted  in  order  to  l>e  consid- 
ered for  action  by  the  Committee  during  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress. 

2.  Building  project  surveys  submitted 
under  section  11(b)  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  would  not  he  considered  by  the 
Committee  as  being  prospectuses  subject  to 
approval  by  committee  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  section  7(a)  of  that  Act.  Such 
projects  would  be  considered  for  Committee 
action  only  if  they  are  submitted  as  prospec- 
tuses in  accordance  with  section  7(a)  of  the 
Act. 

These  new  procedures  would:  (A)  Help  to 
nullify  argiiments  encountered  by  the  Com- 
mittee last  year  that  no  action  is  tanta- 
mount to  approval.  (B)  Put  authorizations 
of  buUdlngs  on  the  same  schedule  as  other 
authorizations  (May  15).  (C)  Require  GSA 
to  send  aU  prospectuses  up  before  May  15. 
Instead  of  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  through- 
out the  year.  The  Committee  cannot  make 
rational  judgments  on  the  program  when  it 
is  submitted  piecemeal,  and  it  should  not  be 
required  to  act  on  one  group  of  projects 
when  it  does  not  know  what  else  may  later 
be  submitted  the  same  year.* 


would  remove  the  primary  administra- 
tive and  enforcement  responsibilities 
for  export  controls  from  the  Cwn- 
merce  Department  and  vest  them  in 
an  Independent  Federal  agency,  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Trade. 

The  Soviets  and  their  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  have  obtained  vast  amoimts  of 
militarily  significant  Western  technol- 
ogy and  equipment  through  legal  and 
illegal  means.  The  Soviet  effort  is  mas- 
sive, well  planned,  and  well  managed— 
a  national  program  approved  at  the 
highest  levels  of  govenunent. 

In  view  of  the  high  priority  assigned 
to  obtaining  Western  technology  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
must  organize  more  effectively  than  it 
has  in  the  past  to  protect  the  mutual 
security  interests  of  ourselves  and  our 
allies.  The  Office  of  Strategic  Trade 
Act  of  1983  addresses  the  Inability  of 
the  current  export  control  system,  as 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  The  bUl  is  a  rewrite  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  and  if 
adopted  would  replace  that  act  when 
it  expires  on  September  30,  1983. 

Recently.  I  read  a  copy  of  a  speech 
given  by  Rear  Adm.  E.  A.  Burkhalter, 
Jr.,  USN  to  the  Armed  Forces  Commu- 
nications and  Electronics  Associa- 
tions's  western  conference  and  exposi- 
tion. In  his  speech.  Admiral  Burk- 
halter, the  Director  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  states  that- 
stealing  technology  has  been  assigned  the 
highest  priority  for  KGB  (Soviet  InteUi- 
gence  Service)  and  GRU  (Military  InteUi- 
gence  Service)  collection. 

The  Soviet  State  Committee  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  relies  on  these 
two  agencies  to  acquire  about  70  per- 
cent of  its  technology  acquisition  re- 
quirements. The  Soviet  Union,  a 
nation  plagued  with  overcentraliza- 
tion,  low  productivity,  and  lack  of 
imagination,  has  a  fundamental  de- 
pendency upon  American  technology 
for  its  own  military  expansion.  These 
are  not  unwarranted  suspicions,  these 
are  facts.  We  need  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  extent  of  Soviet  efforts  to  acquire 
Western  technology  through  illegal 
means.  I  therefore  commend  Admiral 
Burkhalter  for  his  fine  statement  on 
this  subject,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  review  his  remarks. 

I    ask    that    Admiral    Burkhalter-s 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
The  statement  follows: 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  AND 
SOVIET  INDUSTRIAL  ESPIONAGE 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  introduced  legislation.  S.  434.  that 


Sovirr  Industrial  Espiohaoe 
(Remarks  by  RADM  E.A.  Burtchalter,  Jr., 

USN   Director,    Intelligence   Community 

Staff) 

It  was  Lenin  who  first  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  depend  upon  the  West  for  mili- 
tary technology,  back  in  the  19208.  "The 
capitalists,"  said  Lenin,  "will  seU  us  the  rt«)e 
we  need  to  hang  them." 

He  was  right.  „  .^  ^ 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  come  a  long  way  In  the  past 


sixty  yests.  taut  we  are  stffl  sdliog  tbem 
rope. 

The  Utest  Soviet  ICBMs  use  gyros,  aooe- 
lerometers.  and  predston  besrtags  msnuf ae- 
tured  by  American  equipment. 

Many  of  the  trucks  that  carried  flovtet 
troops  into  Afghanlttan  were  built  at  the 
Kama  Truck  Plant,  eaaatrueUd  with  1.8  bO- 
lion  dollars  worth  of  modem  American  and 
European  automotive  production  machin- 
ery. 

The  new  Soviet  strategic  transport  plane 
Incorporates  many  distinctive  features  of 
our  C-SA 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  Soviets  ac- 
quired enough  state-of-the-art  Western 
microelectronics  production  equipment  to 
fit  out  their  own  fledgling  Industry.  We  to 
totelllgence  are  only  Just  beginning  to  see 
the  resulting  enhancements  to  Soviet  weap- 
ons and  sensors. 

It  is  not  news  to  any  of  you  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  embarked  on  a  mas- 
sive mUitary  buildup  for  nearly  two  decades 
now.  They  have  fielded  some  200  new 
weapon  systems  per  decade  since  the  early 
1960b,  and  the  pace  continues.  Soviet  mili- 
tary manufacturing  capacity  expanded  80 
percent  over  this  period.  Today,  one  quarter 
of  all  these  plants  are  undergoing  further 
expansion.  The  Soviets  are  building  new 
tanks,  new  bombers,  new  fighters,  missiles, 
submarines,  cruisers,  even  full-scale  aircraft 
carriers. 

You  to  this  room  know  better  than 
anyone  else  that  today's  weapon  systems 
depend  upon  modem  technology:  microelec- 
tronics, communications,  computers,  ad- 
vanced propulsion  systems  and  materials.  It 
takes  a  highly  motivated  and  sophisticated 
todustry  to  invent,  develop,  and  produce  the 
weapons  of  modem  warfare.  Here  in  the 
Bay  Area,  we  stand  to  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  concentration  of  high-technology 
todustry  to  the  Western  World.  Surely  the 
Soviets  must  have  a  Silicon  Valley  of  their 
own.  supporting  their  massive  military 
buildup. 

Yes.  the  SovieU  do  have  such  an  todustry. 
Unfortunately,  you  are  part  of  it. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  Soviet  econo- 
my knows  that  It  U  plagued  by  overcentraU- 
zation,  bureaucratic  toertla,  low  productivi- 
ty and  lack  of  imagination.  There  are  se- 
lected areas  of  their  military  todustry 
marked  by  aggressive  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts;  but,  by  and  large,  those  who 
Innovate,  who  take  risks  to  research  and  de- 
velopment, come  to  grief  if  they  cannot 
show  immediate,  tangible  resulU. 

So  where  does  the  Soviet  Union  turn  for 
ready-made,  proven,  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology? Technology  that  is  cheap,  and 
sometimes  free?  Technology  that  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  Soviet  military  expansion, 
but  to  the  development  of  Its  todustrial 
base,  even  its  agriculture?  The  Soviet  Union 
turns  to  you,  to  the  best  technological 
minds  to  the  world,  for  what  it  needs. 

What  I  am  about  to  describe  for  you  to 
the  next  few  mtoutes  Is  not  conjecture.  It  is 
not  theory.  It  is  certainly  not  alarmist  prop- 
aganda. I  am  going  to  describe  the  Soviet 
Union's  espionage  effort  directed  against 
the  high-technology  todustries  of  the 
United  SUtes.  These  are  not  aUegationa, 
but  facts,  substantiated  by  the  American  to- 
telllgence commimlty,  and  to  many  cases 
proven  to  courts  of  law. 

As  voracious  as  the  Soviet  appetite  for 
American  technology  la,  their  coUectlon 
effort  is  not  like  a  simple  vacuum  cleaner. 
At  the  highest  level,  the  Soviet  SUte  Com- 
mittee for  Science  and  Technology  consld- 
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en  the  needs  ol  the  Soviet  military.  «nd— to 
a  leaser  extent -the  civilian  Klentlflc  and 
industrial  comn  unities.  It  fonnulates  these 
technolocT  nee  Is  into  acquisition  require- 
ments. 

About  30  pert  ent  of  these  technology  re- 
quirements cai .  be  met  by  lesal,  open 
means:  subacrll  Ing  to  periodicals  such  as 
Aviation  We^  ^tending  International  con- 
ferences, sendii]  i  scientists  to  do  research  at 
American  unive  'slties.  or  buying  equipment 
that  is  availabe  for  unrestricted  interna- 
tional sale.  Or  e  of  the  more  productive 
means  by  whlcf  the  Soviets  have  acquired 
large  amounts  |of  valuable  information  in 
recent  years  h^  been  adroit  use  of  the 
Freedom  of  Inf(  rmatlon  Act.  Just  by  asking 
the  right  questi  ons,  the  Soviets  are  able  to 
pull  from  feder  i  government  files  reams  of 
technical  data  not  otherwise  available  to 
the  public,  mud  i  of  It  only  recently  declassi- 
fied. 

As  volumlnou  and  valuable  as  this  openly 
available  infon  lation  is— and  who  in  this 
room  has  not  b<  en  shocked  by  the  details  of 
sensitive  projects  being  published  in  the 
open  press?— ai  voluminous  as  this  unre- 
stricted information  is,  it  constitutes  less 
than  a  third  of  vliat  the  Soviet  SUte  Com- 
mittee for  Sden  x  and  Technology  figures  it 
needs.  For  abou  i  70  percent  of  its  technolo- 
gy acquisition  r  quirements.  the  Ccmunittee 
turns  to  the  Soi  let  intelligence  services:  the 
KOB,  and  the  i  nllitary  intelligence  service, 
the  ORU. 

Technology  M  quisitlon  is  not  Just  another 
requirement  laii  I  on  Soviet  Intelligence,  rel- 
egated to  a  posi  :ion  low  on  the  priority  list. 
Former  KGB  ol  ficers  and  their  agents,  now 
In  the  West,  ha  ^e  told  us  quite  clearly  that 
acquiring— steal  ng— technology  has  been 
assigned  the  hiuhest  priority  for  KOB  and 
ORD  collectior.  Because  of  the  tangible 
nature  of  the  ti  rget,  success  is  easily  meas- 
jired:  collectior  of  technical  information 
and  devices  wlni  sure  praise  for  Soviet  intel- 
ligence officers  from  the  KOB  and  ORU 
bosses.  In  fact,  the  two  services  compete 
strenuously  fo-  such  recognition,  each 
trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  sending  high- 
value  technolog  r  back  to  Moscow. 

Now  let  me  describe  the  Soviet  industrial 
espionage  efforl  in  this  country  by  the  use 
of  examples.  Eich  of  these  recent  cases  il- 
lustrates variou  I  facete  of  the  Soviet  intelli- 
gence threat  t<  American  high-technology 
indiistry. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  at  t^  e  technology  transfer  game 
for  a  long  time  as  Lenin's  comment  about 
the  capitalists  imd  the  rope  indicates.  It  is 
not  just  a  recen  t  phenomenon.  Everyone  re- 
calls the  Soviet  theft  of  our  atomic  weapons 
technology  afte  •  World  War  11.  They  copied 
the  B-2»  bomler,  calling  it  a  Tu-4.  The 
engine  in  their  Korean  War-vintage  Mig-15 
fighter  was  cop!  ed  from  Rolls  Royce. 

Unfortimatel] ,  there  are  many  cases  from 
more  recent  tin  es  which  hit  a  little  close  to 
home. 

In  1977,  a  nan  named  William  Holden 
Bell  was  workli  g  as  a  radar  engineer  in  the 
Loa  Angeles  arta.  Bell  had  gotten  himself 
into  financial  p  'Oblems:  he  was  burdened  by 
overdue  debts  snd  back  taxes.  He  had  a 
neighbor  nam<d  Marian  Zacharsky,  who 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
West  Coast  ma  lager  of  a  Polish  machinery 
importing  fim  named  POLAMCO.  PO- 
LAMCO  is  inco  rporated  In  Delaware  and  Il- 
linois, and  haa  >fflces  not  only  in  Los  Ange- 
lea.  but  also  in  (  %icago  and  Detroit. 

Now  Zachan  ly  did  not  strong-arm  Bell 
into  giving  hin  secrets.  He  was  much  more 
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subtle.  They  played  tennis  together,  saw 
each  other  socially.  They  became  friends, 
and  if  Bell  needed  anything,  he  needed  a 
friend.  A  friend  able  to  help  him  out  of  his 
financial  difficulties.  Bell  provided  Za- 
charsky several  business  contacts,  quite 
harmless,  and  was  surprised  when  in  return 
Zacharsky  gave  him  M.OOO  in  cash.  Za- 
charsky went  on  to  teU  BeU  that  if  he  con- 
tinued to  provide  valuable  assistance  to  PO- 
LAMCO, he  might  even  be  hired  as  a  well- 
paid  consultant.  My  friends,  the  hook  was  in 
and  set. 

Bell  was  anxious  to  cinch  the  Job,  and  to 
prove  his  value  to  Zacharsky.  gave  him  a 
SECRET  document  he  had  been  working 
on.  More  money  changed  hands.  Seeing  the 
light  at  the  end  of  his  financial  tunnel,  Bell 
laid  his  hands  on  more  classified  documents 
and  gave  them  to  his  new-foimd  friend: 
spiedflcations  for  the  F-15  fighter's  look 
down/shoot  down  radar,  the  B-1  and 
Stealth  quiet  radar,  an  all-weather  tank 
radar,  the  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile,  the  Pa- 
triot and  Improved  Hawk  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, a  towed-array  submarine  sonar. 

Over  a  three-year  period,  Zacharsky  gave 
Bell  $110,000  for  all  this  information.  A  lot 
of  money  for  Bell,  but  for  the  Soviets  it  was 
dirt  cheap.  They  saved  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  years  of  research  and  devel- 
opment time. 

The  Bell/Zacharsky  case  iUustrates  sever- 
al facts  about  Soviet  industrial  espionage 
that  I  would  like  to  point  out. 

Note  first  that  I  said  Soviet  espionage, 
while  Zacharsky  was  a  Polish  agent.  Eastern 
European  agents  who  have  defected  to  the 
West  or  who  have  been  apprehended  and 
questioned  have  made  it  perfectly  clear 
their  Intelligence  services  are  closely  en- 
twined with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
respond  to  Soviet  collection  tasking,  and  the 
USSR  benefits  from  everything  of  value 
that  they  collect. 

Note  too  that  Zacharsky  represented  an 
overt,  legal.  Polish  trading  company  while 
also  conducting  clandestine  intelligence  op- 
erations. There  are  more  than  30  such  firms 
in  the  United  SUtes.  under  Soviet  or  East 
European  ownership,  and  all  of  them  pro- 
vide cover  for  intelligence  collection  oper- 
ations. In  fact,  these  firms  chartered  In  the 
U.S.  can  legally  buy  controlled  technology. 
Only  when  they  attempt  to  export  it  are 
they  breaking  the  law.  To  say  the  least,  this 
is  a  distinction  that  is  tremendously  diffi- 
cult to  police. 

Let  me  point  out  another  Important  fact. 
Bell  was  not  a  political  radical  or  a  subver- 
sive: he  did  not  seek  out  Zacharsky  and  try 
to  sell  him  secrets;  nor  was  he  blackmailed. 
In  virtually  every  case,  Soviet  recruitment- 
and  that's  what  it  was  in  the  Bell  case- 
Soviet  recruitment  is  more  subtle.  Bell 
needed  a  friend,  so  Zacharsky  was  friendly. 
Bell  needed  money,  so  Zacharsky  provided 
it.  Zacharsky  was  not  a  heavy-handed, 
trench-coated  caricature  of  the  Soviet 
agent.  He  was  in  his  30s,  tanned,  athletic, 
little  accent. 

Note  too  that  Bell  kept  up  his  treason  for 
three  years.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  get- 
ting access  to  projects  he  had  no  need  to 
know  about.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  get- 
ting documents  out  of  the  building  In  which 
he  worked.  His  superiors  and  co-workers 
knew  he  was  under  financial  duress,  but 
paid  no  special  attention  when  his  problems 
suddenly  ceased.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
association  with  POLAMCO.  and  in  fact 
traveled  openly  to  Austria  and  Switzerland, 
where  he  met  with  Polish  agents.  As  of  the 
time  Bell  was  arrested  in  1980,  his  security 


background  investigation  had  not  been  up- 
dated In  38  years.  Twenty-eight  years. 

Let  me  move  on  to  another  case,  a  very 
different  one. 

There  is  a  computer  software  company  In 
a  Virginia  suburb  of  Washington,  named 
Software  AO  of  North  America.  The  compa- 
ny had  developed  a  highly  sophisticated 
program  for  data  base  management  named 
ADABAS.  In  1979,  a  Belgian  purchasing 
agent  contacted  Software  and  tried  to  buy 
the  ADABAS  program.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  the  Belgian  was  representing  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  company  contacted 
the  FBI.  Software  AO  strung  the  agent 
along  for  seven  months,  during  which  time 
the  amount  he  offered  for  the  program  tri- 
pled, and  he  made  repeated  assurances  that 
the  company's  proprietary  Interest  would 
not  be  compromised,  as  the  Soviets  were  not 
about  to  turn  around  and  sell  the  program 
to  Software's  competitors. 

Finally,  the  Belgian  got  discouraged,  but 
that  was  not  the  end  of  the  Soviet  effort. 
The  Belgian  purchasing  agent  next  went  to 
another  company  in  the  same  building  and 
asked  them  to  procure  the  ADABAS  pro- 
gram for  him.  They  too  called  the  FBI.  Fi- 
nally, an  FBI  agent  posing  as  a  Software 
employee  who  had  stolen  the  program  tape 
delivered  it  to  the  Belgian,  who  was  prompt- 
ly arrested. 

Still  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  Soviet 
quest  for  the  ADABAS  program.  In  1981.  at 
two  trade  shows  in  Washington,  Soviet  dip- 
lomats tried  to  buy  the  program  from  the 
company.  When  they  were  turned  down,  in- 
quiries came  in  from  the  Hungarian  embas- 
sies In  the  United  SUtes.  and  later  in  West 
Germany  and  Japan.  When  the  Himgarians 
were  turned  down,  the  Poles  began  to  show 
an  interest  in  getting  the  program. 

Well,  what  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from 
the  Software/ ADABAS  case? 

First,  note  that  it  was  a  Belgian  purchas- 
ing agent  who  was  so  closely  involved  in  the 
case.  While  there  are  more  than  30  Soviet 
and  East  European  trading  companies  and 
other  commercial  offices  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  more  than  300  of  them  in 
Western  Europe.  As  in  the  United  States, 
almost  all  of  them  are  engaged  in  acquiring 
Western  technology  for  Soviet  use. 

The  West  European  connection  is  impor- 
tant, and  has  many  variations.  Sometimes, 
these  Soviet  front  organizations  will  try  to 
buy  restricted  technology  directly  from 
American  firms.  Sometimes,  they  engage 
bona  fide  European  firms  as  middlemen  to 
obscure  the  ultimate  destination  of  restrict- 
ed equipment.  Often  they  will  deal  with  Eu- 
ropean subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies, 
hoping  that  controls  may  be  a  bit  more  lax. 
The  variations  are  numerous.  The  results 
are  the  same.  The  Soviet  Intelligence  serv- 
ices are  involved  in  all  such  operations. 

Second,  take  note  that  the  Soviets  knew 
exactly  what  they  wanted.  They  were  not 
Just  shopping  around  for  a  useful  computer 
program.  While  the  technology  acquisition 
effort  has  been  compared  by  some  to  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  in  fact,  it  is  a  highly  fo- 
cused, well-managed  collection  program. 
Soviet  agents  have  very  specific  shopping 
lists,  right  down  to  the  model  numbers. 

Note  too  that  the  Belgian  purchasing 
agent  finally  struck  a  deal  with  a  man  he 
thought  was  a  Software  employee  out  to 
make  a  fast  buck  by  selling  a  computer  tape. 
This  did  not  seem  odd  to  the  Belgian,  be- 
cause as  we  all  know,  employee  theft  of 
high-technology  materials  is  a  severe  and 
unfortunately  common  problem.  For  all  its 
benefits,  miniaturization  has  made  pilfering 
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relatively  easy.  Whether  we  are  talking 
about  tapes,  chips,  or  production  tools,  we 
know  that  some  of  these  materials  are  find- 
ing their  way  Into  Soviet  hands. 

Finally,  note  once  again  the  use  of  East- 
em  European  services  for  Soviet  purposes: 
In  this  case,  both  the  Hungarians  and  the 

The  third  example  is  different  from  either 
of  the  two  cases  I  have  already  described. 
•  In  the  latter  1970s,  there  was  a  company 
in  Corona,  California,  named  Spawr  Optical. 
They  made  high-precision  laser  mirrors  for 
UJ3.  Defense  Department  projects.  Now  Mr. 
Spawr  wanted  to  expand  his  business,  but 
had  few  scruples  about  how  he  went  about 
it.  Spawr  hired  a  West  German  represenU- 
tlve  and  through  him  offered  his  laser  mir- 
rors to  the  Soviet  Union.  His  first  shlpmente 
he  sent  under  falsified  documenUtion  and. 
of  course,  he  had  not  asked  for  an  export 
permit.  Those  mirrors  are  now  in  the  USSR. 
Perhaps  bothered  by  his  conscience,  Spawr 
did  ask  for  an  export  license  for  the  next  lot 
of  laser  mirrors,  but  was  turned  down.  He 
proceeded  to  export  them  under  false  cover 
again.  He  was  caught. 

Fortunately,  the  Spawr  case  is  unusual,  a 
case  in  which  an  American  business  know- 
ingly and  aggressively  sold  restricted  mate- 
rials to  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately, 
the  case  is  not  unique.  If  there  is  a  lesson  in 
the  Spawr  case  that  I  would  suggest  to  you. 
It  Is  that  whUe  it  may  be  possible  to  break 
export  laws  for  some  period  of  time,  those 
who  do  so  will  eventually  be  caught.  All  of 
the  offenders  in  the  cases  I  have  described 
to  you  went  to  Jail. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  are  aware  of 
the  Boyce-Lee  case,  where  once  again  the 
Soviets  were  more  than  happy  to  pay  two 
unprincipled  young  men  for  information  on 
some  of  our  most  sensitive  satellite  pro- 
grams. This  case  was  the  subject  of  the 
recent   best-seUer.    "The   Falcon   and   the 

Snowman."  .    .    .    ^,. 

As  a  final  example,  let  me  Illustrate  the 
sophUtication  of  the  schemes  the  Soviets 
use  to  acquire  our  technology.  Their  bold- 
ness Is  astonishing.  In  August  of  last  year.  It 
was  discovered,  based  on  Information  pro- 
vided by  a  U.S.  company  here  in  California, 
that  a  computerized  processing  system  de- 
signed to  enhance  photographs  taken  from 
reconnaissance  vehicles  had  been  diverted 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  1979  from  lU  lawful 
destlnation-a  firm  In  Great  Britain.  The 
equipment  had  been  returned  to  the  firm  In 
the  United  States  through  Great  Britain  for 
"upgrading  and  modification."  ThU  inci- 
dent, returning  stolen  equipment  to  the 
United  States  for  repair.  Illustrates  the  con- 
fidence the  Soviets  have  developed  In  the 
course  of  their  efforts.  But  for  the  alertness 
of  the  VS.  firm,  the  equipment  probably 
would  not  have  been  seized  and  would  have 
found  its  way  back  to  the  USSR,  complete 
with  upgrades  and  modifications. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  more  observations 
on  patterns  of  Soviet  acquisition  of  Western 
technology.  ^     ,  „  i. 

As  you  all  are  aware,  most  technology  is 
appUcable  not  only  to  just  military  uses,  but 
has  many  bona  fide  civilian  uses  as  welL  In 
the  sale  of  advanced  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  much  is  made  at  time  of  safe- 
guards surrounding  "dual  use"  equipment. 
The  SovleU  are  made  to  promise  that  tech- 
nology which  would  be  of  value  In  military 
systems  will  not  be  so  used. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  case  oi 
two  floating  drydocks  built  In  the  West  for 
Soviet  clvlUan  use.  These  docks  were  beyond 
the  technical  capabilities  of  Soviet  ship- 


yards to  build:  they  would  have  had  to 
expand  shipyard  facilities.  Interrupting  the 
construction  of  warahips  and  submarines, 
and  this  would  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  expense.  The  first  of  theae  two 
floating  drydocks  was  towed  immediately 
upon  delivery  to  the  Soviet  Navy's  Pacific 
Fleet  in  1978.  The  second  dock  was  towed  to 
the  Soviet  Northern  Fleet  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered in  1981.  ^,  ^  .^    „ 

These  "dual  use"  drydocks,  wliich  the  So- 
vleU promised  would  be  used  only  for  civil- 
ian purposes,  are  now  being  used  to  repair 
Kiev-class  aircraft  carriers,  nuclear-powered 
ballistic  missile  submarines,  and  other  war- 
ships. They  no  doubt  will  also  be  used  for 
the  new  generation  of  Soviet  aircraft  carri- 
ers projected  for  the  1990s.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, they  have  had  no  clvUlan  use. 

The  Kama  River  truck  plant,  which  I  de- 
scribed earlier,  is  another  example  of  "dual 
use." 

Don't  ever  forget:  the  Soviet  military  has 
first  pick  for  any  new  technology  acquired 
in  the  West.  It  is  not  a  surreptitious,  back- 
door arrangement;  it  is  part  of  the  system. 
When  the  sUte  controls  all  aspects  of  the 
economy  as  it  does  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  Is  little  real  differentiation  that  can 
be  made  between  civilian  and  military  indus- 
try. 

This  espionage  effort  that  I  have  outlined 
saves  the  Soviets  billions  of  dollars  in  re- 
search and  development  coste.  It  saves  the 
Soviets  years  in  research  and  development 
time.  Indeed,  in  cost  vs.  benefit  terms,  the 
KOB  is  far  and  away  the  most  economically 
productive  element  of  the  Soviet  economy, 
because  of  its  contribution  in  the  foreign 
technology  area.  ^     „  , 

But  the  benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union  do 
not  stop  there.  With  our  best  technology  in 
hand,  they  can  develop  countermeasures  to 
our  systems  before  we  ever  deploy  them. 

And  Soviet  Industrial  espionage  Imposes 
new,  ever-Increasing  costs  on  us,  as  we  strug- 
gle constantly  to  overcome  technology  we 
have  developed,  which  ts  now  in  Soviet 
hands. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  by  imagining 
that  Soviet  technological  dependence  on  the 
West  in  Itself  condemns  them  to  permanent 
Inferiority.  The  Soviets  are  able  to  learn 
from  our  mistakes;  they  are  able  to  select 
the  best  from  both  technological  worids; 
they  are  able  to  focus  what  R&D  capital 
they  do  have  on  areas  where  we  are  the 
weakest.  And,  of  course,  the  United  SUtes 
does  not  always  choose  to  deploy  weapons 
using  this  advanced  technology-often  the 
Soviets  do.  ^^  .- 

So,  what  are  we  doing  to  turn  this  around? 
In  the  government,  our  efforts  are  focused 
In  two  areas,  domestic  law  enforcement  and 
foreign  InteUlgence. 

As  you  know,  the  InteUlgence  community 
is  prohibited  by  law  from  getting  Involved  In 
domestic  Uw  enforcement,  but  let  me  de- 
scribe for  you  briefly  some  of  what  my  col- 
leagues in  the  law  enforcement  field  are 

doing. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  beefed  up 
Its  Compliance  Division.  Including  the  open- 
ing of  new  field  offices  here  in  San  Francis- 
co and  In  Los  Angeles. 

■the  Customs  Service  began  what  they  caU 
Operation  Exodua  In  early  1982,  to  detect 
and  prevent  lUegal  exports  of  t«chnology. 
The  system  Includes  a  national  command 
and  coordination  center  at  Customs  Head- 
quarters In  Washington,  where  bits  of  Inf  or- 
maUon  from  all  over  the  worid  are  woven 
together  to  Identify  offenses  in  progress. 
Operation  Exodus  haa  already  produced  a 


ntmiber  of  proaecutiona.  and  it  is  only  now 
getting  Into  full  operation. 

Here  In  California,  the  UJ8.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral established  only  a  short  time  ago  a  Crit- 
ical Technologies  Task  Force,  including  As- 
sistant U.S.  Attorneys,  postal  inspectora. 
and  represenUtlves  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. Customs,  the  FBI.  and  the  IRS. 
The  Task  Force  Is  setting  up  law  enforce- 
ment coordination  links  with  state  and  local 
poUce.  as  weU  as  with  the  technology  busi- 
ness in  this  area. 

Because  it  U  the  Soviet  Union  that  U 
behind  thU  industrial  espionage,  the  Ameri- 
can Intelligence  community  has  become 
deeply  involved  In  the  national  effort  to 
stem  the  hemorrhage  of  critical  technology 
to  our  adversaries. 

We  are  redoubling  our  efforts  to  learn  as 
exactly  as  possible  what  items  are  on  the 
SovieU'  shopping  lists,  so  that  Industry  and 
law  enforcement  can  take  defensive  meas- 


ure. 

We  are  beefing  up  our  counterintelligence 
efforts,  monitoring  the  activities  of  Soviet 
and  East  European  agents  more  closely, 
here  In  the  United  SUtes,  and  overseaa.  par- 
tlctilarly  In  Western  Europe. 

We  are  passing  this  Intelligence  to  the 
Justice  Department,  the  FBI.  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  other  element*  of 
the  government  to  help  them  target  their 
countermeasures. 

The  government  Is  also  taking  measures 
In  the  policy  area. 

COCOM,  the  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multilateral  Export  Controls,  which  con- 
slsU  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  major  West- 
em  European  countries,  and  Japan,  is  being 
strengthened,  and  technology  export  re- 
strictions are  being  updated. 

We  are  Increasing  restrictions  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  Soviet  and  East  European  citizens 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  administration  is  asking  Congress  for 
modifications  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  to  deny  the  public  release  of  sensi- 
tive technological  information,  especlaUy 
that  relating  to  U.S.  weapon  systems. 

There  are  many  things  that  we  In  the  gov- 
ernment can  do,  but  In  the  struggle  to  deny 
the  Soviet  Union  American  weapons  tech- 
nology, the  government  is  essentially  on  the 
sidelines.  The  front  line  In  this  struggle  Is  In 
Industry.  In  your  backyard:  In  your  laborato- 
ries, in  your  production  shops,  in  your  sales 
offices.  Without  your  awareness  and  your 
commitment,  we  will  fall  In  this  crucial 
effort  to  protect  our  national  security. 

There  is  no  high-technology  firm  that  Is 
free  from  the  threat  of  Soviet  Inf Utratlon  or 
theft.  The  KGB  does  not  just  target  those 
companies  working  on  classified  defense 
projecU.  Especially  vulnerable  are  the  many 
small  companies,  developing  emerging  tech- 
nologies whose  appUcations  are  only  now 
being  explored. 

What  am  I  asking  you  to  do?  I  am  only 
asking  you  to  be  aware  of  the  facts.  The 
facU  are  that  advanced  technology  is  the 
key  to  all  modem  weapon  systems.  The 
facU  are  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  funda- 
mental dependence  upon  American  technol- 
ogy for  its  own  mUltary  expansion.  The 
facte  are  that  the  Soviet  leadership  has  or- 
dered the  KGB  and  the  ORU  to  get  that 
technology  through  any  means  they  can. 
The  facte  are  that  the  KGB  and  the  ORU 
are  here  In  California,  carrying  out  those 
orders.  These  are  not  suspicions.  These  are 
not  allegations.  These  are  the  facte. 

The  American  defense  technology  Indus- 
try—you here  In  this  room  this  afternoon— 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  F*resldent,  there  is 
also  the  possibility  that  I  shall  make 
more  than  one  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest with  respect  to  treaties  while  we 
are  in  executive  session.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  that 
nomination  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  unanlmous-consent  requests 
with  respect  to  certain  treaties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 
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RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Robert  A.  Gielow.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Robert  A.  Gielow, 
of  lUinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominee  was 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediate- 
ly notified  that  the  Senate  has  given 
its  consent  to  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  P»resident,  before  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  return  to  legislative 
session.  I  hope  we  can  clear  two  unani- 
mous-consent requests  with  respect  to 
treaties.  While  I  check  on  that.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEC  DTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKE  \.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nomination  on  today's  Executive 
appears  to  be  cleared, 
of  the  minority  leader  if 
to  proceed  to  the  con- 
Robert  A.  Gielow,  of  mi- 
member  of  the  Railroad 
Board? 


MONTREAL  AVIATION 
PROTOCOLS  NOS.  3  AND  4 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  that  It  is  perhaps  agreeable  to 
enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment on  the  Montreal  Aviation  Proto- 
cols Nob.  3  and  4.  I  will  state  a  request 
now  for  the  consideration  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 


UHAimf  o08-coHsxirr  AoamiMiT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday,  March 
7,  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  Executive  Calendar  No.  1, 
the  Montreal  Aviation  Protocols  Nos. 
3  and  4. 

Further,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  treaty  be  advanced  through 
its  various  parliamentary  steps  up  to 
and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  that  the 
committee  reported  conditions  be 
deemed  agreed  to,  and  that  the  time 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification  be  as 
follows:  Six  hours  on  the  resolution  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
or  their  designees,  and  that  no  further 
understandings,  reservations,  condi- 
tions, declarations,  or  statements  shall 
be  in  order. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if 
a  roUcall  vote  is  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  it  occur  at  11  a.m. 
on  Tuesday.  March  8,  1983. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  1  hour  of 
debate  prior  to  the  vote  on  Tuesday  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Byrd)  or  his  desig- 
nee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation is  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein),  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Additional  Protocol  No.  3  to  Amend 
the  Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Cer- 
tain Rules  Relating  to  International  Car- 
riage by  Air,  signed  at  Warsaw  on  October 
12,  1929,  as  Amended  by  the  Protocols  done 
at  The  Hague,  on  September  28,  1955,  and 
at  Guatemala  City,  March  8,  1971  (herein- 
after, Montreal  Protocol  No.  3);  and  Mon- 
treal Protocol  No.  4  to  Amend  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules 
Relating  to  International  Carriage  by  Air. 
signed  at  Warsaw  on  October  12,  1929  as 
Amended  by  the  Protocol  done  at  The 
Hague  on  September  8,  1955  (hereinafter 
Montreal  Protocol  No.  4):  Provided  that: 

(1)  the  President  shall  not  deposit  the  in- 
struments of  ratification  for  the  United 
States  until  he  has  determined  that  a  satis- 
factory supplemental  compensation  plan,  as 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  or  its  appropriate  successor, 
will  be  in  operation  for  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  the  President  shall  give  notice  of  de- 
nimciation  of  these  Protocols  by  the  United 
States  if,  at  any  time  after  their  entry  into 
force  for  the  United  States,  he  determines 
that  a  satisfactory  supplemental  compensa- 
tion plan,  as  periodically  reviewed  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  light  of  new  eco- 
nomic or  other  relevant  circumstances,  is 
not  in  operation  for  the  United  States,  or 
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that  the  best  interesU  of  United  SUtes  air- 
line passengers  are  not  otherwise  served  by 
continued  adherence  to  these  Protocols  by 
the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Government  shaU 
continue  acUvely  to  seek  to  negotiate  higher 
limits  on  the  UabUlty  of  carriers  than  those 
provided  under  these  Protocols. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT        AGRM:- 
MENT-SENATE  RESOLUTION  76 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, as  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tomorrow  at  11  a.m.  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  76.  the  resolution 
containing  the  committee  budgets  for 
the  several  committees  of  the  Senate. 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  no  nongermane 
amendments  be  in  order  to  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  As  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, to  do  that  required  the  waiver  of 
the  1-day  rule  and  the  3-day  rule.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  minority  leader 
for  arranging  that  so  that  the  Senate 
will  have  that  important  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  dispose  of  at  that  convenient 
hour. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

OROKB  POR  RKBSS  DWTn.  T01I0««0W  AT  10:S0 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  yet  for  the 
Senate  to  convene  tomorrow,  has  it? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  no  such  order  entered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  10:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROER  POR  THE  RSCOOITITIOH  OF  8RMATOR 

sTxmns  OH  tomorrow 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Bilssisslppi  (Mr. 
Stdtnis)  be  recognized  on  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

order  for  period  por  the  trawsactiow  op 
routihe  mormihc  bosn»es8  tomorrow 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  order  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
11  a.m.  tomorrow  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 

6&Cll 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  reaclnded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 

THURSDAY 


CALENDAR  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  other  things  that  can  be 
done  tomorrow  on  the  Calendar  of 
General  Orders.  I  will  not  eniunerate 
them  now  except  to  say  that  we  invite 
Senators  to  identify  any  of  the  several 
items  on  the  calendar  that  can  be 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent or  in  a  brief  time  for  debate  on  to- 
morrow or  Thursday. 

We  are  doing  very  well  in  keeping 
the  calendar  pretty  clean,  and  I  would 
like  to  continue  that.  So  I  urge  Mem- 
bers, particiUarly  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing members,  if  the  minority  leader 
will  Join  me  in  that  request,  to  let  us 
know  if  there  are  other  items  that  can 
be  cleared  for  action  tomorrow. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  majority  leader  proceeds,  will  he 
get  15-minute  orders  for  Thursday  for 
the  following  Senators:  Byrd,  Sah- 
BANES,  Pell,  and  Biden.  not  necessarily 
in  that  order?  ^    ^^  ^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Thursday,  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  following  Senators  be  recognized 
on  special  orders  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each:  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd);  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BAWES);  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell);  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEH).  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevws).^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Not  necessarily  in  that 

order. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  „^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

call  the  roll. 


TIME    AGREEMENT    ON    EXECU- 
TIVE   CALENDAR    ITEM    NO.    3. 
AMENDMENT      TO      THE      1972 
PROTOCOL  TO   THE    1928   CON- 
VENTION CONCERNING  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITIONS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  unanimous-consent  request  in 
respect  to  a  treaty  which  I  will  state 
now  for  consideration  of  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Thursday.  March  3,  1983. 
at  12  noon,  the  Senate  go  Into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  Executive  Cal- 
endar No.  3.  amendment  to  the  1972 
protocol  to  the  1928  Convention  Con- 
cerning International  Expositions. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  treaty  be  advanced  through 
its  various  parliamentary  stages,  up  to 
and  including  the  presentotion  of  the 
resolution  of  .ratification,  and  that 
time  on  the  resolution  of  ratification 
be  as  follows:  20  minutes  on  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  to  be  equaUy  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
ranldng  minority  member,  or  their 
designees;  and  that  no  imderstandlngs. 
reservations,   conditions,   declarations 

and  statements  be  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
our  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation follows: 

Resolved  (tvoo-thiris  oj  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  an  Amendment  to  the  Protocol  of 
November  30,  1972  (TIAS  9948)  to  the  Con- 
vention of  November  22,  1928,  Concerning 
International  Expositions  (TIAS  6548. 
6549). 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business.  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  the  Senate  will  recess  over 
until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  at  11  a.m.  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  76,  the  fimding  res- 
olutions for  the  several  committees  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  anticipated  that  that 
resolution  will  be  completed  during 
the  course  of  the  day. 
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ORDER   FOR   RECESS   PROM 

WEDNESDAY  UNTIL  9:30  AJU. 

ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Wednesday  next  it  stand  in  recess 
until  9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  al- 
on  the  Tambs  nomtna- 


,.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
we   can   work   those 


.  is  there  an  order  for 
convene  on  Thursday? 

OFFICER.  There 
this  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR       RECESS       FROM 

THURSDAY     UNTIL     10:30     A.M. 

ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  reminded  by  staff  that  we  have 
already  entered  an  order  for  the 
Senate  to  take  up  the  Montreal  Proto- 
cols at  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

I  ask  uiumimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Thursday,  it  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
a.m.  on  Monday,  March  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact.  May  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
wishes  to  address  that  question  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  know  of  nothing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:20  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  March  2,  1983,  at  10:30 
a.m. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
March  4,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  and  refer  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  1. 1983: 

Railroad  Retiremknt  Board 

Robert  A.  Gielow,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  29, 
1982. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  TRIO  PROGRAM:  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION RETREATS 
FROM  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICBIGAM 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  WEPRISEIITATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  current  administration  believes 
that  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged 
should  be  grudgingly  maintained  on 
crumbs.  But  programs  that  might 
expand  the  opportunities  for  those 
from  outside  the  country  club  set  are 
not  in  favor.  This  administration's 
idea  of  a  safety  net  is  one  stretched 
across  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  bar 
the  way  out  of  poverty. 

The  clearest  and  most  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  this  philosophy  in  action  is 
the  proposal  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  for  the  TRIO  programs.  The 
TRIO  programs  provide  to  low-income 
students  whose  parents  did  not  attend 
college  the  supportive  services  they 
need  to  enroll  in  and  graduate  from 
college.  These  services  include  counsel- 
ing, basic  skills  instruction,  tutoring, 
and  information  about  a  college  admis- 
sions and  financial  aid.  These  pro- 
grams have  a  long  track  record  of  suc- 
cess in  providing  effective  aid  to  those 
who  would  break  out  of  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  dependence  and  achieve 
the  upward  mobility  afforded  by 
higher  education.  Among  TRIO  stu- 
dents, 41  percent  are  black.  35  percent 
are  white,  17  percent  are  Hispanic,  4 
percent  are  American  Indian,  and  3 
percent  are  Asian.  This  program  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  equal  educational  opportimi- 
ty. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  proposes  to  cut  the  appro- 
priation for  TRIO  from  $154.7  million 
to  $35  million,  a  reduction  of  77  per- 
cent The  result  would  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  1,137  TRIO  projects  serving 
471,930  students  at  787  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  and  69  community 
agencies.  Services  for  185,280  black 
students  and  79,050  Hispanic  students 
now  served  by  these  projects  would  be 
terminated. 

The  President's  budget  also  proposes 
that  eligiblity  for  the  remaining  $35 
million  would  be  restricted  to  institu- 
tions whose  enrollments  are  more 
than  50  percent  minority  students. 
Tliis  proposal  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  students  who  need  the  aid  of  the 
TRIO  programs,  including  minority 
students,  do  not  attend  predominantly 


minority  institutions.  Currently.  7  of 
10  black  students  and  more  than  9  of 
10  Hispanic  students  (outside  of 
Puerto  Rico)  are  enrolled  in  an  institu- 
tion where  minorities  do  not  consti- 
tute a  majority.  Lest  anyone  think 
that  this  proposal  is  a  bonanza  for 
black  colleges,  they  would  receive  the 
same  amount— $23  million— imder  the 
President's  proposal  for  TRIO  as  they 
now  receive. 

The  administration's  proposal  for 
funding  the  TRIO  programs  is  the 
most  shortsighted  and  mean-spirited 
idea  in  a  budget  characterized  by  its 
lack  of  fairness  and  compassion.  As 
the  Congress  works  its  will  on  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget,  I  trust  that 
the  TRIO  programs  will  receive  an  ap- 
propriation beyond  last  year's  modest 
level  and  that  the  administration's 
proposal  will  be  rejected. 

A  list  by  State  of  the  institutions 
and  community  agencies  which  would 
lose  TRIO  projects  under  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  proposal  follows: 

iNSTiTunoHS  Which  Would  Lose  TRIO 
Projects  Under  the  Admikisthatiok's 
Proposal 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  A  &  M  University;  Alabama 
Center  for  Higher  Education;  Alabama 
State  University;  Alexander  City  SUte 
Junior  College;  Bessemer  SUte  Technical 
College;  Brewer  Stote  Junior  College;  Con- 
cordia College;  Enterprise  SUte  Junior  Col- 
lege; George  C.  Wallace  Community  Col- 
lege' Gadsten  SUte  Junior  College;  Gadsten 
SUte  Technical  Institute;  Harper  County 
Trenholm  SUte  Technical  College;  J.  F. 
Ingram  SUte  Technical  Institute;  Jefferson 
SUte  Junior  College;  John  C.  Calhoun 
SUte  Community  College;  Lawson  SUte 
Community  College;  Lurleen  B.  Wallace 
State  Junior  College;  Miles  College;  Miles 
College— EuUw;  N.  P.  Nunnally  SUte  Tech- 
nical College;  Northwest  Alabama  SUte 
Junior  CoUege;  Selma  University  Junior 
CoUege;  Shelton  SUte  College;  Southern 
Normal  High  School;  Southern  Vocational 
College;  Spring  Hill  College;  Stlllman  Col- 
lege; TaUadega  College;  Tuskegee  Institute; 
University  of  Alabama;  University  of  Ala- 
bama—Birmingham; University  of  Ala- 
bama-HuntsvUle;  University  of  MonteveUo; 
University  of  South  Alabama;  and  Walker 
SUte  Technical  College. 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Federation  of  Natives;  University 
of  Alaska— Anchorage;  and  University  of 
Alaska— Fairbanks. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  University;  Arizona  Western 
College;  Central  Arizona  College;  College  of 
Oanado;  Eastern  Arizona  College;  Glendale 
Community  CoUege;  Navajo  Community 
College;  Northern  Arizona  University;  Phoe- 
nix College;  Pima  Community  College;  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona;  Yauapal  College;  and 
Youth  Development,  Inc. 


AKKAMSAS 

Arkansas  College:  Arkansas  SUte  Univer- 
sity; College  of  the  Ozarics;  East  Arkansas 
Community  College;  Garland  County  Com- 
munity College;  Henderson  SUte  Universi- 
ty; North  Arkansas  Community  CoUege; 
PhUander  Smith  College;  PhUUps  County 
Community  CoUege;  OuachiU  Baptist  Uni- 
versity; Southern  Arkansas  University— El 
E>orado;  Southern  Arkansas  University;  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas— PayettevUle;  Universi- 
ty of  Arkansas— MontiveUo;  and  University 
of  Arkansas— Pine  Bluff. 

CALIPORHIA 

California  Lutheran   CoUege;   California 
SUte     University— Bakersfleld;     California 
SUte    University— Chlco;    California    SUte 
University- Fresno;  California  SUte  Unlver- 
sity_Hayward;    California   SUte   Unlversl- 
ty-Long  Beach;  California  SUte  Unlversl- 
ty— Los  Angeles;  California  SUte  Universi- 
ty_Northridge;   California  SUte   Universi- 
ty—Sacramento; California  SUte  Universi- 
ty—San Bernardino;  California  SUte  Uni- 
versity—Sonoma; California  SUte  Universi- 
ty—Stanislaus; City  College  of  San  Francis- 
co; College  of  the  Redwoods;  Cuyamaca  Col- 
lege; East  Los  Angeles  Community  College; 
Fresno  Community  Mobilization  for  Educa- 
tional Guidance;  Grossmont  CoUege;  Hum- 
boldt SUte  University;  Imperial  Valley  Col- 
lege; Japanese  Community  Youth  CouncU; 
Merritt  Community  CoUege;  Mills  CoUege; 
Monterey    Peninsula    CoUege;    Occidental 
CoUege;    Pact.    Inc.    Educational   Clearing- 
house; PeralU  Community  College;  Palomar 
CoUege;  Projects  to  Assist  Employment:  Rio 
Hondo  Community  College;  San  Diego  City 
College;  San  Diego  aty  CoUege;  San  Diego 
Mesa  College;  San  Diego  SUte  University; 
San  Diego  Technical  Institute;  San  Francis- 
co SUte  University;  San  Jose  SUte  Univer- 
sity; Skyline  CoUege;  Southwestern  College; 
Stanford  University;  StUes  Hall  University 
YMCA;  Terrena  Corporation;  United  Coun- 
cU of  Spanish  Speaking  Organizations;  Uni- 
versity of  California— Berkeley;  University 
of  CaUfomla— Davis;  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Irvine;   University    of    Califomla-lA 
JoUa;  University  of  California— Los  Angeles; 
University  of  California-Riverside;  Univer- 
sity of  California— SanU  Barbara;  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California;  University  of  the 
Pacific;  University  of  San  Francisco;  Volun- 
teers of  America;  and  Wahupa  Educational 
Enterprise. 

COLORADO 

Adams  SUte  CoUege;  Colorado  SUte  Uni- 
versity; Community  CoUege  of  Denver,  Met- 
ropoUtan  SUte  CoUege;  Trinidad  SUte 
Junior  CoUege:  University  of  Colorado;  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado— Denver:  University  of 
Northern  Colorado:  University  of  Southern 
Colorado;  and  Centro  Emillano  ZapaU. 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  Talent  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion (Mlddletown);  Eastern  Connecticut 
SUte  CoUege:  Fairfield  University:  Greater 
Hartford  Community  CoUege;  Housatonlc 
Community  CoUege;  Saint  Juan  Center 
(Hartford);  Trinity  CoUege;  University  of 
Connecticut— Storrs;  Wesleyan  University. 
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Unirersity— IndlanapoUa:  Indteoa  Universi- 
ty—Northwest:  Maritm  CoUege:  National 
Cuban  American  Community  Based  Center 
Oakland  City  CoUege:  Purdue  Unlversltr. 
Purdue  University— Calumet;  St.  Francis 
CoUege:  University  of  Notre  Dame;  and  Vln- 
cennes  University. 

IOWA 

Central  University  of  Iowa:  Coe  CoUege; 
ComeU  College;  Oraceland  CoUege;  Indian 
HUls  Community  CoUege;  Iowa  I^kes  Com- 
munity CoUege;  Iowa  SUte  University: 
Kii^wood  Commimlty  CoUege;  Luther  Col- 
lege: Marycrest  CoUege;  University  of  Iowa; 
and  University  of  Northern  Iowa. 

KANSAS 

Donnelly  CoUege;  Emporia  Kansas  State 
CoUege;  Hutchinson  Community  Junior 
CoUege:  Kansas  SUte  University;  University 
of  Kansas:  and  WIchlU  SUte  University. 

KXHTUCKT 

Berea  CoUege;  Brescia  CoUege;  Eastern 
Kentucky  University;  Jefferson  Community 
CoUege;  Kentuckians  Metroversity;  Ken- 
tucky Business  CoUege;  Kentucky  SUte 
University;  Morehead  SUte  University; 
Murray  SUte  University:  Northern  Ken- 
tucky University;  Owensboro  Business  Col- 
lege; PikeviUe  CoUege;  Thomas  More  Col- 
lege; Union  CoUege;  University  of  Kentucky; 
University  of  Kentucky— Ashland  Commu- 
nity CoUege;  University  of  Kentucky- 
Southeast  Community  CoUege;  University 
of  Kentucky— Paducah  Community  College; 
University  of  Louisville;  and  Western  Ken- 
tucky University. 

LOUISIANA 

DiUard  University;  Port  NichoUs  SUte 
University;  Grambling  University;  Louisiana 
SUte  University;  Louisiana  SUte  Universi- 
ty—Eunice; Loyola  University;  New  Orleans 
Educational  Talent  Search;  NichoUs  SUte 
University;  Northeast  Louisiana  University; 
Northwestern  SUte  University;  Our  Lady  of 
the  Holy  Cross  CoUege;  Southeastern  Lou- 
isiana University;  Southern  University; 
Southern  University— New  Orleans;  South- 
em  University— Shreveport:  University  of 
New  Orleans;  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana:  and  Kavier  University. 

MAINE 

Bowdoin  CoUege;  Husson  CoUege;  Unity 
CoUege;  University  of  Maine— Augusta;  Uni- 
versity of  Maine— Farmington;  University  of 
Maine— Fort  Kent;  University  of  Maine— 
Orono:  and  University  of  Maine— Presque 
Isle: 

MAKTLAND 

Bowie  SUte  CoUege;  Chesapeake  CoUege; 
Community  CoUege  of  Baltimore;  Dundalk 
Community  CoUege;  Frostburg  SUte  Col- 
lege: Oilman  School,  Inc.;  Howard  Commu- 
nity CoUege:  Morgan  SUte  University:  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland;  University  of  Mary- 
land—Baltimore; and  University  of  Mary- 
land—Eastern Shore. 

MASSACHUSKTTS 

Boston  CoUege;  Brandeis  University; 
Bridge  Fund.  Inc.;  Bristol  Community  Col- 
lege: Choice  Thru  Education;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Hispanic  Office  of  Planning  and 
Education:  MassachusetU  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologr.  Mount  Wachuaett  Community  Col- 
lege: North  Adams  SUte  CoUege;  North 
Shore  Community  CoUege:  Northern  Essex 
Commimlty  CoUege;  Northfleld-Mount 
Herman  School;  Quinsigamund  Community 
CoUege:  Salem  SUte  CoUege:  Southeastern 
MaanchusetU  University;  Springfield  Tech- 
nical Community  CoUege:  University  of 
Massachuaetta:    Univeraity    of    Massachu- 
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setts— Boaton:  Univeraity  of  Lowell:  Weat- 
fleld  State  College:  Worcester  Conaortlum 
for  Higher  Education:  and  Worcester  State 
CoUege. 

HDCBUUM 

Adrian  College:  Alpena  Community  CtA- 
lege;  Acqulnas  CoUege;  Charlea  Stewart 
Mott  Community  College:  Cranbrook 
School;  Davenport  CoUege  of  Bustneas: 
Eastern  Michigan  University;  Grand  Rapids 
Junior  CoUege:  Orand  VaUey  State  CoUege: 
Hope  CoUege:  KeUogg  Community  CoUege: 
Lake  Superior  SUte  CoUege:  Lewis  CoUege 
of  BustaMH:  Mactnnb  County  Community 
CoUege:  Madonna  CoUege:  Marygrove  Col- 
lege: Michigan  SUte  University:  Northern 
BCIchlgan  University:  Oakland  University; 
Shaw  CoUege  at  Detroit:  Siena  HelghU  Col- 
lege; Suoml  CoUege:  Wayne  SUte  Unlversl- 
tr. and  Western  Michigan  University. 

mNNKSOTA 

Bemidji  SUte  University;  Carletoc  Col- 
lege; CoUege  of  Saint  Teresa;  Inver  Hills 
Community  CoUege;  Macalester  CoUege; 
Mankato  SUte  University;  MetropoUtan 
Community  CoUege;  Rochester  Community 
CoUege:  Saint  Mary's  CoUege;  Southwest 
SUte  Universitr.  St.  Olaf  CoUege;  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota:  University  of  MinnesoU— 
Duluth;  and  Winona  SUte  University. 

Hississipri 
Alcorn  SUte  University:  Coahoma  Junior 
College:  Copiah— Lincoln  Junior  CoUege; 
East  Central  Junior  College:  Hinds  Junior 
CoUege:  Holmes  Junior  CoUege;  Jackson 
SUte  University;  lUwamba  Junior  CoUege; 
Mary  Holmes  College:  Mississippi  Action  for 
Community  Education;  Mississippi  Band  of 
ChocUw  Indians;  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast 
Junior  CoUege:  Mississippi  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Education:  Mississippi  VaUey  SUte 
University;  Northeast  Mississippi  Junior 
CoUege;  Northwest  Mississippi  Junior  Col- 
lege: Prentiss  Institute  Junior  College:  Rust 
College;  Tougaloo  CoUege;  University  of 
Mississippi;  Utica  Junior  CoUege;  and  WU- 
Uam  Carey  College. 

MISSOURI 

Central  Methodist  CoUege;  Central  Mis- 
souri SUte  University;  Drury  College; 
Higher  Education  CouncU  of  Saint  Louis; 
Kansas  City  Junior  College  District;  Lincoln 
University;  Northeast  Missouri  SUte  Uni- 
versity; Rockhurst  College:  Saint  Louis  Uni- 
versity; Tarkio  CoUege;  Three  Rivers  Com- 
munity College;  University  of  Missouri;  and 
Washington  University. 

MONTANA 

CoUege  of  Great  FaUs.  Dawson  CoUege; 
Eastern  Montana  CoUege;  Fort  Belkamp 
Community  CouncU:  Montana  SUte  Univer- 
sity; Montana  Office  of  Higher  Education; 
Northern  Montana  CoUege;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain CoUege;  and  University  of  Montana. 


Chadron  SUte  CoUege;  Creighton  Univer- 
sity; and  Duane  CoUege. 

NTVAOA 

Truckee  Meadows  Community  CoUege; 
University  of  Nevada— Las  Vegas;  and  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada— Reno. 

NKWHAMPSHIRX 

Keene  SUte  CoUege;  Plymouth  SUte  Col- 
lege; New  Hampshire  CoUege;  and  Universi- 
ty of  New  Hampshire. 

NEW  JSaSKT 

ASPIRA.  Inc.  of  New  Jersey:  Atlantic 
Community  CoUege;  Bloomfield  CoUege; 
Burlington  County  CoUege;  Camden  County 
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Ooltefe:  Cumberland  CoUcfe:  DelU  Sigma 
Theta— New  Jeraey  Alumni  Chapter,  BHex 
County  Collete:  Fkrldgfa  Dfa^tnion  Unlrer- 
dty;  Georgian  Court  ObDege:  Olaaboro 
State  CoUege:  HudMO  County  Community 
CoUege:  JerMy  City  State  OOUege:  Mercer 
County  Community  College:  Montdalr 
State  CoUege:  New  Jeney  Inatltute  of  Teeh- 
nologr.  Patennn  Adult  Learning  Center, 
Puertorriquenos  AaMidated  for  Community 
OrganlBtloo:  Rutgers  University— Living- 
ton  CoUege:  Saint  Peters  CoUege:  Seton 
HaU  University;  and  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology. 

NSWMBaCO 

Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational  Insti- 
tute; CoUege  of  SanU  Fe:  Eastern  New 
Mexico  University:  Eli^t  Northern  Indian 
Puebloa:  New  Mexico  Highlands  University; 
New  Mexico  State  University:  Northern 
New  Mexico  Community  CoUege:  University 
of  Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico: 
and  Western  New  Mexico  University. 

NXWTOBK 

ASPIRA.  Inc.  of  New  ToiIl;  Barnard  Col- 
lege; Boys  Harber.  Inc.  Carver  Community 
Center  Clarkaon  CoUege:  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Committee  for  Comprehensive  Educa- 
tion; CUNY— Bronx  Community  CoUege: 
CUNY— Hunter  CoUege:  CUNY— Kingabor- 
ough  Community  University;  CUNY— La 
Guardia  Community  University:  CUNY— 
Bfonhattan  Community  CoUege;  CUNY— 
Medgar  Evers;  CUNY— New  York  aty  Com- 
munity CoUege;  CUNY— Queens  CoUege; 
CUNY— York  CoUege;  Dowling  CoUege; 
DyouviUe  CoUege;  East  Harlem  CoUege  and 
Career  Counseling;  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology;  Girls  Club  of  New  York;  Hof- 
stra  University;  LeMoyne  CoUege;  Ixmg 
Island  University;  Marist  College:  Mary- 
mount  Manhattan  CoUege:  Mater  Del  Col- 
lege; MedlaUe  CoUege:  Mercy  College; 
Monroe  Community  CoUege;  Nassau  Com- 
munity CoUege;  NSSFNS;  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  New  York;  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology;  Rockland  Community  CoUege; 
Saint  Lawrence  University;  South  Pork 
CouncU  for  ChUdren  and  Health;  SUNY— 
Binghamton:  SUNY— Broome  Community 
CoUege:  SUNY— Buffalo;  SUNY— Canton; 
SUNY— Predonnia;  SUNY— New  Paltz; 
SUNY— North  County  Community  CoUege; 
SUNY— Platteburgh;  SUNY— Potsdam  Col- 
lege: SUNY-Stony  Brook;  SUten  Island 
Consortium  for  Education;  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; TIP  Neighborhood  House;  Univeraity 
Settlement:  and  Vassar  CoUege. 

HOHTH  CAROLINA 

Appaladan  SUte  University;  Barber 
Scotia  CoUege;  Bennett  CoUege;  aeveland 
County  Technical  Institute:  Chowan  Col- 
lege: CoUege  of  the  Ablemarle;  Crolven 
County  CoUege;  Durham  Technical  Insti- 
tute; EUaabeth  aty  SUte  University:  Fay- 
ettevUle  SUte  University;  Guilford  Techni- 
cal Institute:  Halifax  Community  College: 
Haywood  County  ConsoUdated  School:  Iso- 
thermal Community  CoUege;  Johnson  C. 
Smith  Univeraity;  Lenoir  Community  Col- 
lege: Uvlngrton  CoUege;  Lumdre  Regional 
Development  Association;  Mars  HOI  CoUege; 
North  CoUege  A  &  T  SUte  University; 
North  Carolina  Commission  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs; North  Carolina  SUte  University; 
North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College:  Pem- 
broke SUte  Unlversltr.  Piedmont  Technical 
CoUege:  Pitt  Technical  Institute:  Randolph 
Technical  CoUege;  Saint  Augustlnes  Col- 
lege; Sampaon  Technical  College;  Shaw  Unl- 
versltr. Southeastern  Community  CoUege; 
University  of  North  CaroUna:  University  of 
North  CaroUna^-Oreenaboro;  Wayne  Com- 
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munlty  CoUege;  Western  Carolina  Unhrersl- 
tr.  WOkea  Community  Ctdlege:  WOaon 
County  Technical  Institute:  WInston-Salem 
State  University. 

NOCTH  IMUCOTA 

Mary  CoUege;  North  DakoU  State  Unlver- 
sltr. u>d  University  of  North  Dakota. 

OHIO 

BaldwIn-WaUaoe  CoUege;  BowUng  Green 
SUte  Universitr.  Case  Western  Reserve 
University;  Central  State  Unlversltr.  Cleve- 
land State  Unlversltr.  Cuyahoga  Communi- 
ty CoUege;  Dayton-Miami  VaUey  Consorti- 
um: Dyke  CoUege;  Kent  SUte  University; 
Miami  University;  Oberlin  CoUege;  Ohio 
State  University;  Ohio  University;  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  Union  for  Experi- 
menting CoUeges  and  Universities:  Universi- 
ty of  Cincinnati:  University  of  Dayton;  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo;  Western  Reserve  Acade- 
my: WUberforce  University;  Wittenberg 
Unlversltr.  Wright  SUte  Unlversltr.  and 
Youghstown  Private  Industry  CoUege. 

OKLAHOMA 

Bacone  CoUege;  Carl  Albert  Junior  Col- 
lege: Central  Oklahoma  Vocational-Techni- 
cal School:  Choctow  Nation  of  Oklahoma; 
Claremore  CoUege;  Connors  SUte  CoUege; 
East  Central  Oklahoma  SUte  Unlversltr. 
Langston  University;  Murray  SUte  Univer- 
sity: Oscar  Rose  Junior  CoUege;  Seminole 
Junior  CoUege;  Southeastern  Oklahoma 
SUte  University;  and  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

oaaooN 

Eastern  Oregon  SUte  CoUege;  Linfleld 
CoUege;  Mount  Hood  Community  CoUege; 
Oregon  SUte  Universitr.  Pacific  University; 
Portland  Community  CoUege;  Portland 
SUte  University;  University  of  Oregon;  and 
Western  Oregon  SUte  CoUege. 

PKNHSYLVANIA 

ASPIRA.  Inc.  of  Pennsylvania;  Blooms- 
burg  SUte  College:  Butler  County  Commu- 
nity CoUege;  California  SUte  CoUege;  Car- 
negle-MeUon  University;  Chatham  CoUege; 
Cheyney  SUte  CoUege;  Clarion  SUte  Col- 
lege: Community  CoUege  of  Philadelphia; 
Drexel  University;  East  Stroudsburg  SUte 
CoUege;  Gannon  CoUege;  Greater  Erie  Com- 
munity Action  Committee;  Gwynedd  Mercy 
College;  Kings  CoUege;  La  Roache  CoUege; 
Lincoln  Universitr.  Lock  Haven  SUte  Col- 
lege; Luzerne  County  Community  CoUege; 
MUlersviUe  SUte  CoUege;  Northampton 
County  Area  OlC-Philadelphia;  Pennsylva- 
nia SUte  University;  PhUadelphla  School  of 
Office  Training;  Saint  Francis  CoUege: 
Seton  HUl  CoUege;  SUppery  Rock  SUte  Col- 
lege; Swarthmore  CoUege:  Temple  Universi- 
ty: University  of  Pennsylvania:  University  of 
PitUburgh;  Waynesburg  CoUege;  Westmore- 
land County  Community  CoUege;  WIdener 
CoUege;  and  WUkes  CoUege. 

■HOOK  ISLAND 

Community  CoUege  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Rhode  Island  CoUege. 

SOUTH  CAXOLINA 

Beaufort  Technical  CoUege:  Benedict  Col- 
lege: Charleston  Higher  Education  Consorti- 
um; ClafUn  CoUege;  CoUege  of  Charleston; 
Denmark  Technical  Education  Center,  Flor- 
ence Darlington  Technical  CoUege:  Oreen- 
viUe  Technical  CoUege;  OreenvlUe  Urban 
League;  Midlands  Technical  CoUege;  Morris 
CoUege;  Orangeburg-Calhoun  Technical 
CoUege;  Piedmont  Technical  CoUege;  South 
CaroUna  SUte  CoUege:  ftmrtanburg  Meth- 
odist CoUege:  Siunter  Area  Technical  Col- 
lege: Tri  County  Technical  CoUege;  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina;  University  of  South 
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Caiollna-Spartanburg:  WOllamsburg  Tecb- 
nlcal-Vocatknal  Adult  Education  Center 
Voorheea  Ccrilege:  and  York  Tedmlcal  Col- 
lege. 

aOUTR  DAKOTA 

BladL  HOls  State  CoUege:  DakoU  Wealey- 
an  Unlversltr.  Presentatkm  CoUege;  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota:  and  Yankton  College. 
TsmnaaiK 

Austin  Peay  State  Universitr.  Chattanoo- 
ga State  Technical  Community  College; 
Douglas  Cherokee  Economic  Authority; 
East  Tennessee  State  Unlversltr.  FIsk  Unl- 
versltr. Girls  Club  of  Memphis:  Knoxvllle 
CoUege;  Lane  CoUege:  LeMoyne  Owen  Col- 
lege: Lee  CoUege:  lincoln  Memorial  College: 
McKenzle  CoUege:  NashviUe  State  Techni- 
cal Institute:  Shelby  State  Community  Col- 
lege: Tennessee  State  Universitr.  Tennessee 
Technical  Unlversltr.  Tusculum  CoUege; 
University  of  Tennessee;  University  of  Ten- 
nettee— Chattanooga:  University  of  Tennes- 
see—Space Institute:  and  Walters  State 
Community  CoUege. 


Alvin  Cmnmunity  CoUege;  AmariUo  Col- 
lege; Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Mexican  Americans;  Austin  Community  Col- 
lege; Bee  County  CoUege:  Bishop  CoUege; 
Cedar  VaUey  CoUege;  Central  Texas  Man- 
power Consortium;  East  Texas  State  Univer- 
sity; El  Paso  Community  CoUege;  Hender- 
son County  Jimior  CoUege:  HiU  Junior  Col- 
lege; Huston  Community  CoUege;  Lamar 
University;  Laredo  Junior  CoUege;  Learn 
Inc.;  McLennon  Community  CoUege;  Moun- 
tain View  CoUege:  Navarro  CoUege;  North 
Texas  SUte  University:  Pan  American  Uni- 
versity; Paul  Quinn  CoUege;  Project  Stay, 
Inc.:  Saint  Edwards  University:  Saint  Mary's 
University:  San  Antonio  Community  Col- 
lege; SER— El  Paso:  Southern  Methodist 
University;  Southwest  Texas  Junior  CoUege; 
Sul  Roes  SUte  University:  Tarleton  SUte 
University:  Texas  A  <Jc  I  University— Klngs- 
viUe;  Texas  Association  of  Developing  Col- 
leges; Texas  Christian  University;  Texas 
CoUege;  Texas  Southern  University;  Texas 
Southmost  CoUege;  Texas  Teclinologlcal 
University:  Trinity  University;  University  of 
Houston:  University  of  Houston— Down- 
town: University  of  Texas— Arlington;  Uni- 
versity of  Texas— El  Paso:  West  Texas  State 
University;  and  WUey  CoUege. 

UTAH 

CoUege  of  Eastern  Utah;  Dixie  CoUege; 
Snow  CoUege:  Southern  University  SUte 
CoUege;  University  of  Utah;  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity: and  Weber  State  CoUege. 

vntMONT 

Community  CoUege  of  Vermont;  Johnson 
SUte  CoUege;  Lyndon  SUte  CoUege:  South- 
em  Vermont  CoUege;  University  of  Ver- 
mont; and  Vermont  Student  Assistance  Cor- 
poration. 

vnoiNiA 

ArUngton  School  Board;  Clinch  VaUey 
CoUege;  Dabney  Lancaster  Community  Col- 
lege; Ferrum  CoUege;  Hampton  Institute:  J. 
S.  Reynolds  Community  CoUege;  Mary 
Washington  CoUege;  National  Business  Col- 
lege; New  River  Community  CoUege;  Nor- 
folk SUte  CoUege;  Old  Dominion  Univeiai- 
tr  Paul  D.  Camp  Community  CoUege:  Rap- 
pahannock Community  CoUege;  Roanoke 
CoUege;  Southwest  Virginia  Community 
CoUege:  Total  Action  Against  Povertr.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  University  of  Virginia— 
CUnch  VaUey  CoUege:  Virginia  Common- 
wealth Unlversltr.  VlrginU  Highlands  Com- 
munity CoUege:  Virginia  Inteimont  CoUege; 
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UMI 


VirginU  Poly 
ViiflnlaSUte 
er  Comortliun; 
Vlrdnla 
WyethevUle 


ttisUtute  dE  SUte  University; 

TnlTcnltr.  Virginia  Tidewat- 

Vlrglnia  Unl<Hi  University; 

Community  College:  and 

Cotnmunity  College. 


Westcn 


Beilevue 
Community 
ment  of  Huma^ 
Ington  State 
CoUege: 
lumbia  College 
Council; 
Seattle  Central 
VaUey  CoUege 
Western 
Taldma  VaUey 


WASBUnROlf 

Coilununlty  College;  Big  Bend 

O^lege;  City  of  SeatUe/Depart- 

Resources;  Eastern  Wash- 

College;  Everett  Community 

SUte  CoUege:  Lower  Co- 

lletropoUtan  Development 

Rural    Opportunities: 

Community  CoUege;  Skagit 

University  of  Washington; 

University;      and 

Community  CoUege. 


:  Evergiien 


Nortliwest 


Waihington 


Stale 


Bluefield 

V»r«ti>ll 

Uberty  SUte 
of  Regents; 
Dology:  West 
West   Virginia 
CoUege. 


msi  viKGiiru 

CoUege;  Concord  CoUege; 

University;  Salem  CoUege;  West 

^oUege;  West  Virginia  Board 

Virginia  Institute  of  Tech- 

inrginia  SUte  CoUege;  and 

University— Potomac   SUte 


West 


Coll4  ge; 


Ml  rquette 


Cc  Uege; 
Sy  Item; 


Alvemo 
University 
kee  School  of 
lege:  Ripon 
sin— Center 
sin— Eau  Clairi: 
Oreen   Bay; 
Crosse;   University 
kee;  University 
versity  of  Wiscbnsin 
of  Wisconsin— Stevens 
Wisconsin— Stffit; 
Superior, 
Whltwater,  an< 


University  of 


Acolegio 
Inc.  de  Puerto 
versity;  Caribbean 
gio  Universitac 
sitad  Metropolftano; 
slty— San 
German 
Americas; 
versity  of  Pun 
CoUege;  Univefsity 
na;  and  World 
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Speaker  and  the  House  leadership  for 
their  prompt  attention  to  this  bill  and 
considering  it  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  of  the  House.* 


WISCORSIlf 


Oeloit  CoUege;  Lawrence 
University;  Mllwau- 
E^igineering;  Northland  Col- 
University  of  Wiscon- 

University  of  Wlscon- 

University  of  Wisconsin- 

T^niversity    of   Wisconsin— La 

of   Wisconsin- MUwau- 

of  Wisconsin— Oshkosh;  Uni- 

1— PlattevlUe;  University 

Point;  University  of 

University  of  Wisconsin— 

of       Wisconsin— 

Viterlio  CoUege. 


Ui  Jversity 


WTOIOMC 

'{Wyoming. 

/  MKKICAK  SAMOA 

American  Sai  soa  Community  CoUege. 


PUKRTO  RICO 

Uniirersitario  del  Tur.  ASPIRA, 
Rico;  Bayamon  Central  Uni- 
University  CoUege;  Cole- 
del  Turabo;  Colegio  Unlver- 
Inter-American  Unlver- 
Inter-American— San 
Institute    of    the 
Puerto  Rico  Junior  CoUege;  Uni- 
irto   Rico— Cayey   University 
of  Puerto  Rico— CaroU- 
Jniversity. 


Jian; 
Intel  national 


nRCIR  ISLANDS 

CoUege  of  th ;  Virgin  Islands.( 


PERSOl  \AL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  Wisconsin 
III  TBI  HO  7SE  or  REPRESEMTATIVZS 


H(use 


•  Mr 

unavoidably 

when  the 

of  HJi.   991 

American 

cosponsor  ol 

present.  I 

this 

take  this  opbortunity 


TueJfay.  March  1, 1983 

MOOpY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 

detained    earlier    today 

took  up  consideration 

a  bill   authorizing  the 

Conservation  Corps.  I  am  a 

B.M.  999  and.  had  I  been 

w4uld  have  voted  in  favor  of 

import4nt  legislation.  I  want  to 

to  commend  the 


DINOELL-JOHNSON  SPORT 
FISHERY  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IM  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXPRESEHTAnVXS 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  Members  of 
Congress,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Dingell-Johnson 
Sport  Pish  Restoration  Act  to  increase 
the  funds  available  to  the  States  to 
benefit  sport  fisheries  and  to  provide 
funds  for  boating  safety  and  enhance- 
ment programs.  This  legislation  will  be 
one  of  the  top  priorities  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  ESivironment  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

The  Dingell-Johnson  sport  fish  res- 
toration program  was  established  by 
legislation  in  1951.  In  essence,  the  leg- 
islation imposes  a  tax  on  certain  recre- 
ational fishing  items  such  as  rods, 
reels,  and  artificial  baits.  The  revenue 
raised,  currently  amounting  to  approx- 
imatley  $30  million  per  year,  is  allocat- 
ed to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis  for 
projects  which  benefit  sport  fisheries. 
Projects  include  fishery  research, 
stream  improvement,  lake  construc- 
tion, boating  access,  and  hatchery  con- 
struction. The  States  provide  25-per- 
cent matching  fimds  for  the  projects. 

A  coalition  of  State  fishery  agencies, 
conservation  groups,  and  recreational 
fishing  groups  have  long  urged  Con- 
gress to  expand  the  tax  base  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  going  to  the 
States.  Studies  conducted  by  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  indicate 
that  an  additional  $100  million  is  des- 
perately needed  by  the  States  in  order 
to  effectively  manage  their  recreation- 
al fisheries.  Their  proposal,  originally, 
was  to  place  a  3-percent  tax  on  boats 
and  boating  equipment  and  include 
fishing  items  not  currently  taxed.  This 
proposal  was  opposed  by  the  boat  and 
motor  manufacturers  and  organiza- 
tions representing  boat  owners  who 
argued  persuasively  that  many  of 
those  purchasing  boats  did  not  use 
them  for  fishing  and  thus  would  not 
benefit  from  the  program. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
1982,  a  modified  version  of  this  pro- 
posal was  included  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  At  that  point,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr. 
Shtdcr,  Mr.  PoRSYTHE,  and  myself, 
working  with  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  legislation,  developed  a 
compromise  that  had  the  support  of 
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virtually  all  of  the  parties  involved. 
This  compromise,  which  was  rejected 
in  conference  by  the  House  because  it 
had  not  been  properly  scrutinized  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  re- 
flected in  the  legislation  we  have  in- 
troduced today.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  boatowners  are  currently  paying 
what  amounts  to  a  user  fee  without  re- 
ceiving any  benefits.  Under  current 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  depos- 
its an  amount  equal  to  the  gas  tax 
that  boatowners  pay  for  motorboat 
fuel  into  the  boating  fund,  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act,  and 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
(LWCF).  However,  the  boating  fund 
has  received  only  token  appropriations 
and  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd,  which  receives  funds  from  sever- 
al additional  sources,  only  incidentally 
benefits  the  boaters  who  pay  the  tax. 

The  compromise  proposal  would 
divert  that  fuel  tax  derived  from  mo- 
torboats  to  programs  that  benefit  rec- 
reational boaters.  The  receipts  would 
be  divided  equally  among  the  boating 
safety  and  the  boating  facilities  im- 
provement programs  and  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  program.  In  addition,  it 
would  expand  the  Dingell-Johnson  tax 
to  include  all  fishing  tackle  items  and 
trolling  motors,  proceeds  from  these 
tax  items  will  go  to  the  Dingell-John- 
son program.  Finally,  the  proposal 
would  defer  the  effective  date  of  the 
tax  on  fishing  tackle  items  to  allow  for 
the  tackle  manufacturers  to  pass  the 
tax  along  to  their  customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DingeU-Johnson 
program  is  an  unusual  one.  It  was 
begun  because  fishermen  realized 
that,  to  properly  manage  recreational 
fisheries,  they  had  to  raise  money.  In 
effect,  they  agreed  to  tax  themselves. 
This  legislation  supports  these  fisher- 
men and  the  State  agencies  who  strive 
to  enhance  our  recreational  fisheries. 


THE  CITY  LIVABILITY  AWARD 
PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NIW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTAXrVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Arts  Caucus,  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  excep- 
tionally worthy  project  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  Philip 
Morris  Inc. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  Conference 
of  Mayors  and  Philip  Morris  have 
joined  in  a  joint  effort  to  promote 
awareness  of  the  important  role  the 
arts  can  play  in  making  America's 
cities  more  pleasant  places  to  live  and 
in  strengthening  urban  economic  vital- 
ity. Through  their  cooperative  sup- 
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port,  each  June  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  of  Mayors  the  City 
Livabillty  Award  is  presented  to  the 
mayor  who  has  shown  exemplary  lead- 
ership in  incorporating  the  arts  into 
the  everyday  life  of  the  city.  Past  win- 
ners have  been  Mayors  Henry  Maler 
of  Milwaukee  (1980),  William  Donald 
Schaefer  of  Baltimore  (1981),  and 
Jane  Byrne  of  Chicago  (1982).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  recipient  of  the  award,  sev- 
eral mayors  receive  recognition  for 
their  cities'  efforts  vrtth  certificates  of 
Outstanding  Achievement  in  the 
Urban  Arts. 

At  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  in  January, 
Philip  Morris  announced  the  awarding 
of  a  grant  that  will  make  it  i?ossible 
for  the  conference  to  turn  the  City 
Livabillty  Award  series  into  a  year- 
round  program.  I  was  proud  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  when  this 
award  was  announced. 

Because  of  the  grant,  the  conference 
will  now  be  able  to  establish  and  staff 
a  national  clearinghouse  on  the  arts. 
Recognizing  the  extremely  difficult 
economic  times  and  the  resultant  pres- 
sures upon  mayors  who  are  attempting 
to  iiUtiate  and  maintain  arts  programs, 
the  conference  staff  will  aggressively 
seek  out  information  on  how  mayors 
are  financing  urban  arts  programs  de- 
spite tight  budgets,  will  centralize  that 
within  the  clearinghouse,  and  will  dis- 
seminate that  information,  not  only 
through  a  new  bimonthly  newsletter 
but  also  by  actively  calling  ideas  gen- 
erated to  the  attention  of  Individual 
mayors  for  whom  they  may  be  useful. 

The  clearinghouse  will  gather  infor- 
mation on  strategies  for  arts  develop- 
ment funding,  procedures  to  encour- 
age public/private  sector  cooperation 
in  the  arts,  and  ways  in  which  city 
government  and  private  agencies  can 
contribute  to  specific  arts  development 
activities. 

The  program  will  encompass  all 
forms  of  the  arts,  including  urban 
design,  programs  to  broaden  arts 
awareness,  art  in  public  places,  cre- 
ative use  of  the  arts  to  help  achieve 
urbain  policy  objectives,  and  support 
for  traditional  performing  arts  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  understand  the 
value  of  the  arts  for  our  cities  and 
their  people— as  a  method  of  increas- 
ing their  vitality  as  well  as  lifting  spir- 
its that  are  lagging  during  these  diffi- 
cult economic  days. 

Given  the  central  importance  of  the 
arts,  I  commend  the  sponsors  of  the 
City  Livability  Award  program  and 
wish  them  much  success  in  their  con- 
tinued effort  to  make  ovu-  cities  more 
pleasant  places  in  which  to  live  and 
work.* 
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LEGISLA'nON  ON  OUR  NATION'S 
WATER  NEEDS 

HON.  BERuiY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESERTATnTES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing,  along  with  Doug  Be- 
REUTER  and  13  of  our  colleagues,  legis- 
lation which  I  hope  will  serve  to  gen- 
erate an  informed  discussion  of  our 
Nation's  water  needs  and  the  author- 
ity of  each  State  to  utQize  the  water 
resources  within  Its  boundaries.  Al- 
though I  think  it  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  each  State  has  the  au- 
thority to  determine  water  use  within 
its  borders,  I  believe  that  recent  devel- 
opments have  given  rise  to  the  need 
for  an  examination  of  the  limits  of  an 
individual  State  to  divert  shared  water 
resources  for  use  outside  of  the  State. 

Particularly  important  in  this  regard 
is  the  Supreme  Court  decision  last 
July  in  Sporhase  against  Nebraska 
which  overturned  a  long-standing 
ruling  by  the  late  Justice  Holmes  in 
1908  and  declared  water  to  be  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
the  commerce  claxise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  subject  to  Federal 
control.  Yet  the  Sporhase  decision  did 
allow  the  States  to  enact  statutes  to 
preserve  and  conserve  their  water  re- 
sources. 

However,  a  recent  Federal  district 
court  ruling  In  January  in  El  Paso 
against  Reynolds  Indicated  that  only 
the  strongest  conservation  rationale 
could  Justify  a  State  statutory  ban  on 
water  exports,  leaving  most  Midwest- 
em  and  Western  SUtes.  which  gener- 
ally face  problems  of  water  scarcity, 
with  a  questionable  defense  under 
their  existing  statutes  against  inter- 
state water  demands  from  a  multitude 
of  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  determine 
our  national  water  priorities  and  to 
begin  to  answer  the  difficult  water 
questions  raised  by  these  court  deci- 
sions. I  am  hopeful  the  bill  we  are  re- 
introducing today  will  stimulate  this 
dialog  and  lead  to  positive  action  by 
the  Congress. 

The  language  of  our  bill  is  straight- 
forward. It  merely  prohibits  any  SUte 
from  selling  or  permitting  the  sale  of 
water  resources  shared  with  other 
States  for  use  outside  its  borders 
unless  there  Is  In  place  a  compact  be- 
tween these  drainage  basin  States  and 
the  sale  is  approved  by  all  of  them. 

The  bill  has  been  reintroduced  be- 
cause we  ure  extremely  concerned  that 
such  a  sale,  approved  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  adjoining  basin  States,  will 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future 
situations— in  effect,  putting  a  large, 
perhaps  irreparable  crack  in  our  reser- 
voir of  water  problem  solutions.  I  fear 
these  sales,  by  not  having  the  afore- 
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mentioned  consent.  wiU  serve  short- 
term  parochial  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  States  and  our  national 
welfare.  States  would  be  pitted  against 
each  other  in  competition  for  this  pre- 
cious commodity.  Indeed,  recent  devel- 
opments indicate  this  competition  Is 
already  beginning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  condoning  such  sales 
would.  I  am  afraid,  open  a  Pandora's 
box  of  troubles,  evolving  into  a  situa- 
tion where  States  would  be  acting 
pvirely  for  short-term  economic  rea- 
sons over  prudent,  wide-ranging  ac- 
tions serving  the  general  good  of  our 
Nation.  A  precedent  would  be  set 
which  could  escalate  Into  full-scale 
bidding  wars  between  differing  inter- 
ests for  available  water.  Eventually, 
the  water  would  be  allocated  to  the 
user  with  the  greater  financial  re- 
sources, rather  than  reserved  for  prac- 
tices which  may  be  more  responsible. 
In  this  instance,  allocation  by  the  mar- 
ketplace may  not  be  sound  and  would 
pervert  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
reasonable  distribution  of  our  water 
resources.  To  this  end.  the  legislation 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  study  the  effects  of  inter- 
basin  water  transfers  on  agriculture 
and  agricultural  productivity.  If  large- 
scale  transfers  of  water  are  to  be  con- 
templated. I  believe  it  is  wise  to  know 
initially  their  effects  on  this  crucial 
segment  of  our  economy. 

By  enacting  the  proposal  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  avoid  the  intol- 
erable situation  where  one  or  two  in- 
terests dictate  the  distribution  of  this 
essential,  inalienable,  and  rather  finite 
resource.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
be  pursuing  a  cautious  and  more  re- 
sponsible course  in  shaping  our  coun- 
try's future  water  policies,  taking  into 
consideration  our  needs  and  sources  of 
supply.  Many  unanswered  questions 
exist  with  regard  to  our  water  policies, 
such  as  ownership  or  claims  and  rights 
of  competing  Interests,  and  these  mat- 
ters should  be  resolved  before  we  allow 
States  to  sell  or  permit  the  sale  of 
shared  water  resources  outside  of  their 
borders  in  an  unrestricted  fashion.  It 
is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  respond  In  a 
responsible  manner  to  the  court's  deci- 
sions that  water  is  merely  another  eco- 
nomic good  to  be  traded  In  the  mar- 
ketplace with  seemingly  little  regard 
for  possible  adverse  consequences. 

One  fact  remains  clear.  In  finding 
answers  to  these  difficult  public  policy 
questions,  we  must  maintain  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  openmindedness  and 
work  together  to  solve  our  problems, 
rather  than  struggle  at  odds  with  each 
other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  legisla- 
tion be  entered  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks.  Thank 
you. 
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with  the  Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co.. 
beginning  in  1949.  On  January  31. 
1983.  he  cleared  his  desk  for  the  final 
time.  Joining  the  world  of  the  retirees 
after  34  years  of  dedicated  and  loyal 
service  to  his  employer.  I  take  this  op- 
porttmlty  to  wish  him  a  happy  and  en- 
joyable retirement.* 
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HON.  ROY  DYSON 
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Tuei  day.  March  1.  1983 
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TRIBXJTE  TO  EDITOR  IRENE 
KAPLAN  OP  OCEANSIDE,  N.Y. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  nw  YORK 

m  THX  HOtTSZ  OP  RXPRESEHTAnVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  too 
frequent,  in  these  hectic  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  the  achievements 
and  commimity  contributions  of  some 
of  our  most  outstanding  citizens  tend 
to  be  overlooked. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  rise  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
career  of  a  most  remarkable  woman, 
who.  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

I  refer  to  Irene  Kaplan,  of  Ocean- 
side.  N.Y..  editor  of  the  Oceanside  and 
Rockville  Centre  editions  of  the  Long 
Island  Journal.  Her  life  and  her  career 
in  the  newspaper  world  have  been 
combined  in  service  toward  her  com- 
munity which  are  unexcelled. 

In  her  editorial  post,  she  is  particu- 
larly noted  for  her  two  outstanding 
columns.  "Oceanside  as  I  See  It"  and 
"Rockville  Centre  as  I  See  It."  They 
keep  the  residents  of  those  communi- 
ties fully  informed  as  to  what's  going 
on.  Her  witty  and  friendly  style  of 
writing  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  these  two  features.  Irene  is  perhaps 
best  known,  however,  for  her  very  spe- 
cial colimm  "I'm  a  People  Lover." 
which  gives  her  readers  informative 
Insights  into  the  lives  of  community, 
religious,  and  political  leaders.  I  might 
say  that  Irene  makes  no  mistake  in  de- 
scribing herself  as  a  people  lover.  Her 
warm,  outgoing  personijity  wins  her 
friends  wherever  she  goes. 

But  her  newspaper  work  is  only  one 
facet  to  the  life  of  this  truly  remarka- 
ble woman. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  com- 
munity activity  in  which  Irene  Kaplan 
has  not  been  a  participant.  Just  con- 
sider, Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  her  accom- 
plishments in  the  civic  life  of  her  com- 
munity. 

Irene  Kaplan  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Oceanside  Jewish  Center  Sister- 
hood, and  is  currently  a  member  of 
center  board.  She  has  served  on  the 
Oceanside  PTA  Board,  and  was  vice 
president  of  the  Band  Parents  Associa- 
tion. Irene  Kaplan  has  a  great  love  for 
the  theater,  and  has  performed  in  a 
number  of  Theatre  Guild  productions, 
and  produced  the  smash  hit  "Funny 
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Girl"  for  the  Oceanside  Jewish 
Center.  She  is  a  member  of  B'nai 
B'rlth.  and  the  Oceanside  HadsMwh. 
and  has  been  very  active  on  the  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  Israel  bond 
campaigns. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
month,  on  Idarch  6.  Irene  Kaplan  is 
being  honored  for  her  community 
service  at  a  testimonial  breakfast  at 
the  Oceanside  Jewish  Center. 

This  community  tribute  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  Irene  Kaplan's  dedication  and 
commitment  to  her  community,  and 
her  devoted  service  to  the  causes  for 
which  she  has  given  so  much  of  her 
time. 

BCr.  Speaker,  such  dedicated  service 
to  community,  and  great  achievements 
in  the  newspaper  field  deserve  the 
commendation  of  every  one  of  us,  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  Join  me  in  congratulating 
Irene  Kaplan  for  her  achievements, 
and  in  offering  her  all  good  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  the  future.* 


1979  EASTER  FLOOD  IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OF  mSSISSIFPI 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  three  important 
organizations  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Mississippi,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
1680.  to  relieve  them  of  any  obligation 
to  repay  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  grants  that  they  re- 
ceived after  the  1979  Easter  flood  in 
my  State,  and  were  later  determined 
ineligible  for, 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  the 
full  support  of  my  colleagues  from 
Mississippi.  Congressmen  WHiTnar, 
MoifTGOiCERT.  LOTT,  and  Frawklik,  for 
this  important  legislation. 

Junior  Achievement  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  the  Jackson  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, and  the  Mississippi  Museum  of 
Art  were  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
apply  for  fimds  following  the  1979 
Easter  flood  in  Mississippi.  These  non- 
profit organizations  received  FEMA 
grants,  repaired  the  damage  caused  by 
the  flood,  and  some  months  later  were 
demanded  by  the  emergency  agency  to 
repay  the  moneys  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  ineligible  for  such  funding. 

Each  member  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
gressional delegation  contacted  FEMA 
last  year,  urging  officials  to  reconsider 
their  decision  to  demand  repayment  of 
the  grants,  Unf  ortimately.  our  appeals 
failed  to  receive  favorable  replies. 

Junior  Achivement.  an  effective  edu- 
cational vehicle  for  exposing  high 
school  students  to  the  workings  of  the 
American  economic  system,  is  support- 
ed solely  through  volimtary  contrlbu- 
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tlons.  The  Jackson  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Mississippi  Museum  of  Art 
also  depend  primarily  on  private 
moneys  since  they  receive  very  little 
public  funding.  They  very  well  may 
not  have  been  able  to  repair  their  fa- 
cilities without  the  FEMA  grants,  and 
to  repay  this  Federal  aid  would  prob- 
ably mean  terminating  their  services, 

I  urge  the  Membeis  of  the  House  to 
Join  me  and  my  Mississippi  colleagues 
in  supporting  H.R.  1680.  It  would  be 
very  unfortunate  to  sacrifice  such  fine 
public  services  because  of  FEMA's  re- 
versed decision  that  they  were  not  eli- 
gible for  emergency  funding,* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JEXsnr 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Newark  Star  Ledger 
written  by  Jack  Stukas,  which  ap- 
peared on  February  16.  Mr.  Stukas 
writes  in  recognition  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  and  aslts  that  we 
pause  for  a  moment  to  remember  the 
brave  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  We  should  all  be  re- 
minded that,  as  Mr.  Stukas  so  elo- 
quently states:  "Lithuania  will  not 
perish  as  long  as  ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice  and  righteousness  prevail." 
The  LITH0AMIAN  Quest  for  Freedom 

Dear  Editor:  On  Feb.  16,  nearly  a  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  commemo- 
rated the  65th  anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

Once  the  largest  state  in  Europe,  from  the 
14th  to  the  16  Century,  following  its  union 
with  Poland,  Lithuania  gradually  dimin- 
ished in  size  until  the  Lithuanian-Polish 
federated  state/commonwealth  was  divided 
in  1795,  among  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia. 
Most  of  Lithuania  fell  subject  to  harsh  czar- 
Ist  rule,  until  World  War  I  gave  her  leaders 
the  opportunity  on  Feb.  16,  1918,  to  declare 
to  the  international  community  that  Lith- 
uania was  again  an  independent  state. 

During  her  22  years  of  independent  life, 
1918-1940,  Lithuania,  and  her  sister  Baltic 
republics  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  made  tre- 
mendous economic,  cultural  and  social 
progress.  However,  in  violation  of  peace 
treaties  and  nonaggression  pacts,  Soviet 
forces  moved  into  Uthuania  and  her  sister 
Baltic  republics  in  1940,  and  through  coer- 
cion and  fraud,  forcibly  annexed  them. 

The  seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  thoroughly  investigated 
by  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 83d  Congress,  in  1953  and  in 
1954,  which  found  that  "the  Soviet  Union, 
without  provocation,  did  in  1940,  invade 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  thus  commit- 
ting an  act  of  unprovoked  aggression."  Sub- 
sequently, on  June  21.  1965,  the  House 
unanimously  passed  H.R.  416,  urging  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  ...  "to 
bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  in 
behalf  of  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
self-determination  to  the  Baltic  States." 
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Lithuania,  and  her  sister  republics,  contin- 
ue to  be  occupied  and  opprosed  by  Soviet 
forces  and  suffer  the  lack  of  basic  freedoms 
and  rights,  including  the  right  to  worship. 
Terror,  torture  in  Jails,  deportation  to  slave 
labor  camps,  and  committal  to  psychiatric 
hospitals  continue  to  this  day.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  press,  speech  or  assembly.  Op- 
pression and  persecution  of  the  faithful  is 
attested  to  in  an  underground  paper. 
"Chronicle  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lith- 
uania," which  marked  ite  10th  year  of  exist- 
ence last  year. 

Lithuanians  in  the  Free  World  are  thank- 
ful to  those  nations  that  do  not  recognize 
the  absorption  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia by  the  USSR  and  regard  the  Baltic 
States  as  victims  of  aggression,  according 
their  former  diplomatic  corps  fuU  recogni- 
tion. Such  is  the  position  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Both  houses  of  Congress  impressive- 
ly commemorate  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  on  Feb.  16. 

On  Jan.  13  of  this  year,  the  European  Par- 
liament, at  its  plenary  session  in  Strasbourg, 
Prance,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
submit  the  question  of  the  Baltic  States  to 
the  Decolonization  Subcommittee  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  European  Parliament 
overwhelmingly  (96  votes  against  six),  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  Conference  of  For- 
eign Ministers  will  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  see  that  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  as  to  their 
form  of  government  be  realized. 

Lithuania  will  not  perish  as  long  as  ideals 
of  freedom  and  justice  and  righteousness 
prevail.  Lithuania  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
peffidy  and  brutality  and  tyranny.  There 
will  always  be  a  Lithuania;  a  Lithuania  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  a  Lithuania  in  the  cul- 
t»tfe  of  people,  a  Lithuania  in  the  history  of 
the  world's  struggle  for  freedom,  and  in  due 
time,  a  Lithuania  at  the  conference  of  the 
world's  great  family  of  nations. 

Jack  J.  Stukas,  Ph.  D., 
Vice  President,  Supreme  Committee 
for  the  LH)eration  of  Lithuania, 

Watchung,  N.J.m 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF 
1983 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  FENMSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1983 
•  Mr,  McDADE.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1983,  Legislation  that  will 
provide  meaningful  work  and  educa- 
tional benefits  for  our  Nation's  young 
adults  as  well  as  establish  programs  to 
repair  and  improve  our  national  public 
lands. 

Over  the  past  5  yesu^  much  has  been 
written  about  the  deteriorating  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  natural  resources. 
Few  realize  that  the  Federal  Goven- 
ment  is  solely  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection, conservation,  and  productivity 
of  well  over  1  billion  acres  of  land.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  alone  man- 
ages 170  million  acres  of  rangeland,  23 
million  acres  of  commercial  forests, 
and  800  national  park  sites  and  facili- 
ties to  mention  only  several  public 
holdings. 
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Unfortimately,  the  pace  of  public  in- 
vestment in  these  lands  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  demands  of  those  re- 
sources. Particularly  noticable  are  the 
conditions  in  our  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas.  In  1980  alone  nearly 
200  million  people  visited  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  recreation  areas 
and  220  million  visited  national  parks. 
Due  to  both  fiscal  and  manpower  re- 
straints many  of  these  facilities  have 
been  forced  to  close  or  severly  restrict 
hours  of  operation. 

Another  critical  resource  that  is 
sorely  underutilized  are  our  Nation's 
young  adults.  While  much  is  written 
about  the  10  percent  unemployment 
rate  among  adults  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  Nation's  youths  are  unemployed. 
This  is  an  intolerable  situation  and  we 
must  strive  to  rectify  this  devastating 
trend. 

This  bill  is  patterned  after  the 
former  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  Specifically,  the  two  compo- 
nents of  this  bill  would  be  funded 
through  1988  at  a  $400  million  level 
per  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  administer  the  program  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Typical  conservation  projects  carried 
out  through  the  program  would  in- 
clude conservation  of  urban  parks,  for- 
ests, wildlife  refuges,  preservation  of 
historic  and  cultural  sites,  and  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  recreation 
areas,  roads,  trails,  and  waterfronts. 

EnroUees  must  be  unemployed  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  to  25,  citizens  or 
lawful  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

Reflecting  the  fact  that  the  North- 
eastern/Midwestern United  States  has 
suffered  from  the  most  chronic,  long- 
term  unemployment,  priority  consider- 
ation will  be  afforded  those  individuals 
who  are  economically,  socially,  and 
educationally  disadvantaged,  as  well  as 
youth's  residing  in  labor  surplus  areas 
and  States  which  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  youths  aged  16  to  25 
equal  or  exceeding  12  percent  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  as  estab- 
lished by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Whenever,  possible,  enrollees  would 
receive  academic  credit  from  educa- 
tional institutions  for  competence  de- 
veloped from  conservation  work  and 
training  and  from  academic  study 
during  nonworking  hours.  Work  skills 
would  be  certified  and  participants 
would  receive  Job  guidance  and  place- 
ment aid  after  completing  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  lose  the  produc- 
tivity of  her  young  people.  Equally  im- 
portant, we  cannot  lose  the  productivi- 
ty of  our  public  lands.  This  legislation 
is  a  small  investment  In  our  Nations 
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future— both 
generation.* 


JMI 


MEETINO  OP  THE  PARTIES 
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JOHN  B.  BREAUX 


her  land  tnd  her  future 


OP  LOUISIAHA 
ni  THS  HO  7SX  OF  REPRCSENTATTVCS 

Tuesi  lay.  March  1. 1983 
,  Jdr.  BRE/  DX.  lii.  Speaker,  during 
the  97th  Coi  igreas  considerable  atten- 
tion was  paic  to  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 
Many  amem  ments  were  made  to  that 
act  and  I  b(  lieve  that  we  have  made 
si^iif leant  progress  In  protecting  our 
Nation's  end  mgered  species.  We  have 
also  reviewe  1  our  international  com- 
mitments re  rarding  the  protection  of 
wildlife  and.  In  particular,  the  Conven- 
tion on  Intel  national  Trade  in  Endan- 
gered Speci<B  of  Wildlife  Pauna  and 
(CmS).  Through  legislation 
and  appropi  iate  regulation,  I  believe 
we  are  estab  ishlng  a  proper  approach 
wildlife  through  the  im- 
^ of  professional  and  sci- 
entific manakement  concepts. 

In  April  11 83  the  fourth  meeting  of 
the  parties  o  f  CITES  will  take  place  in 
Botswana.  Several  proposals  of  major 
significance  urtll  be  coming  before  the 
parties  for  ictlon.  One  of  the  major 
areas  concer  [is  the  concepts  of  ranch- 
ing and  farning  of  wild  species.  In 
general,  tho^e  concepts  are  acceptable 
as  they  insufe  the  continuation  of  spe- 
cies without  harming  wild  stocks.  Suri- 
nam and  Re  mion  have  submitted  pro- 
posals to  rar  ch  and  rear  green  sea  tur- 
tles in  a  controlled  environment. 
Oreen  sea  ti  utles  are  listed  in  appen- 
dix I  of  cn  ES  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
appendix  I  a  jecies  cannot  be  imported 
or  exported  for  commercial  purposes. 
However,  wl  en  appendix  I  aaiimal  spe- 
cies are  bre<  in  captivity  for  commer- 
cial purposei  they  are  deemed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  ippendix  II  and  can  be 
traded  commercially  in  conformity 
with  the  pre  irtsions  of  CITES. 

In  that  re  rard,  on  January  22,  1982 
the  Pacific  jegal  Foundation  and  the 
Asaociation  tor  Rational  Environmen- 
tal Altemaives  filed  a  petition  for 
rulemaking  irtth  the  Pish  and  WUdllf  e 
Service  of  tl  le  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  Implementation  of  a  mari- 
culture  exemption  for  trade  in  green 
sea  turtle  p  "oducts  from  the  Cayman 
Island  Tunle  Parm  located  on  the 
Grand  Cayiaan  Island  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  In  addition.  Grand 
Cayman  Tvrtle  Parm,  Ltd.  and  the 
Govemmen.  of  the  Cayman  Islands 
have  requet  ted  a  review  of  the  policy. 

In  the  fa:  1  of  1982,  the  Subcommi^ 
tee  on  Fish  srles  and  WUdllf  e  Conser- 
vation and  t  tie  EInvironment  held  over- 
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sight  hearings  pursuant  to  that  re- 
quest and  took  testimony  on  the  issue. 
In  addition,  I  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty, in  the  company  of  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  State  and 
Interior,  to  visit  the  Cayman  Islands 
and  discuss  this  Issue  with  government 
officials  and  managers  of  the  farm.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that,  on  January  3, 
1983,  a  Federal  Register  notice  was 
published  jointly  by  officials  of  the  In- 
terior and  Commerce  indicating  that 
they  would  review  the  special  rule  con- 
cerning U.S.  trade  in  certain  sea  turtle 
products  according  to  CITES. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  feel  that  it 
is  Important  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  review  its  policies  concern- 
ing commercial  trade  in  all  species. 
Benefits  to  be  derived  from  artificial 
propagation,  farming  and  ranching  of 
wild  species  is  certainly  a  beneficial 
and  worthy  concept.  Of  course,  we 
must  continue  to  monitor  such  oper- 
ations on  an  individual  basis  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  meet  the 
criteria  established  by  Congress,  the 
respective  Departments  of  the  execu- 
tive branches  as  well  as  the  provisions 
of  CITES.  We  must  also  make  certain 
that  the  enforcement  capabilities  of 
those  agencies  are  maintained  at  a 
level  that  aDows  for  this  monitoring 
and  strict  enforcement  of  the  applica- 
ble laws  and  regulations.  I  commend 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  In- 
terior for  taking  this  step  and  sincere- 
ly believe  that  a  flexible  policy  regard- 
ing these  issues  will  be  one  that  wUl  be 
most  beneficial  to  threatened  and  wild 
species  throughout  the  world.* 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCIENCES 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  few  days,  we  will  be 
considering  H.R.  1310.  the  Emergency 
Math  and  Science  Education  Act.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before 
this  body  in  some  time.  In  this  com- 
plex world  where  computer  terminals 
organize  our  offices,  and  advances  in 
technology  influence  every  aspect  of 
our  daily  life,  the  importance  of  edu- 
cational training  in  the  sciences 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Recently,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Dr.  James  O.  Preed- 
man,  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Joint 
Service  Clubs  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  that 
higlilights  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion In  science  and  technology. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Preedman's 
speech.  In  today's  world,  it  is  becom- 
ing almost  mandatory  for  all  us  to 
have  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  science. 
The  shortage  of  trained  professionals 
in  the  sciences  is  well  documented. 
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The  need  to  enhance  education  of  the 
sciences  on  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level  Is  obvious.  Dr.  Preed- 
man's speech  points  these  facta  out 
dramatically. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  following  excerpts  of  Dr. 
Preedman's  speech  and  urge  a  quick 
and  positive  response  to  these  prob- 
lems by  this  body. 

Excerpts  op  Dr.  Frxxdman's  Spkkh 

As  the  achievements  and  applications  of 
scientific  research  have  become  more  won- 
drous, we  have  responded  with  pride  rather 
than  understanding,  with  respect  rather 
than  an  achieved,  critical  distance. 

Lacking  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
basic  principles  of  science  and  technology, 
most  Americans  cannot  command  the 
breadth  of  perspective  necessary  to  meet 
the  challenges  presented  to  a  society. 
»  •  •  •  • 

For  a  nation  that  aspires  "to  think  with 
wisdom"  about  the  social  and  political  con- 
sequences of  scientific  achievement  and 
technological  development,  such  a  conse- 
quence is  profoundly  disturbing. 

We  would  do  well,  in  our  present  predica- 
ment, to  take  Thomas  Jefferson  as  our  ex- 
emplar. For  Jefferson  believed  passionately 
that  an  educated  citizenry  was  the  safest  re- 
pository of  democratic  values.  He  believed 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  liberaK^educa- 
tion  is  to  prepare  men  and  women  to  exer- 
cise the  serious  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

For  too  long,  liberal  education  in  the 
United  States  has  neglected  to  emphasize 
an  understanding  of  science  and  technology 
and  of  their  possibilities  and  limitations.  If 
we  are  to  vindicate  Jefferson's  faith  in  the 
wisdom  and  vision  of  an  educated  citizenry, 
we  must  strengthen  our  efforts  as  a  nation 
to  instill  in  young  men  and  women  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  science  and 
technology  and  of  the  relevance  of  those 
principles  to  decisions  concerning  the  future 
of  our  society. 

Liberal  education  should  teach  students 
that  science  is  an  intellectual  activity  of  the 
greatest  rigor,  subtlety  and  complexity. 

•  •  «  •  • 

It  should  teach  students  that  science  is 
comparable,  in  many  respects,  to  the  cre- 
ation of  poetry,  the  painting  of  pictures, 
and  the  writing  of  history. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  liberal  education  teaches  the  principles 
and  nature  of  science,  it  must  stress  that  sci- 
ence serves  the  human  aspiration  for  an  or- 
dered explanation  of  the  universe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  long  as  we  remain  committed  to  Jeffer- 
son's faith  that  an  educated  citizeruTr  is  the 
safest  repository  of  democratic  values,  we 
must  educate  the  next  generations  of  citi- 
zens to  appreciate  the  powers  and  limite  of 
the  general  laws  which  are  the  foundation 
of  science,  so  that  they  can  recognize  that 
uncertain  line  where  scientific  facts  end  and 
political  and  moral  decisions  that  implicate 
those  facts  begin.  The  challenge  of  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences  is  a  challenge  to  be 
worthy  of  the  responsibility  of  democratic 
citizenship. 

By  teaching  the  fundamental  principles  of 
science  as  part  of  a  liberal  education,  uni- 
versities will  deepen  the  understanding  that 
students  receive  of  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse and  enlarge  the  appreciation  that  citi- 
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zens  ponesB  of  the  social  meaning  of  tech- 
nological change. 

They  wUl  also  sustain  this  nation's  tradi- 
tion of  scientific  discovery  and  technological 
innovation— a  tradition  that  runs  from  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  to  Thomas  Edison  to  Luther 
Burbank  to  Jonas  Salk.  And  finally,  they 
will  enhance  this  nation's  ability  to  manage 
the  eomplexlty  of  a  modem  economy,  to  re- 
lease the  innovative  energies  of  public  agen- 
cies and  private  companies,  and  to  exploit 
fully  the  developing  opportunities  for  tech- 
nological growth. 

But  each  of  these  outcomes  depends  upon 
more  than  our  resolve  that  liberal  education 
embrace  the  basic  and  applied  sciences.  It 
also  depends  upon  our  success  in  preparing 
well-qualified  scientists  and  engineers  in 
numbers  adequate  to  meet  our  national 
needs. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11.  the  interna- 
tional community  admired  the  United 
States  as  the  world's  leading  nation  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  During  the  ensuing 
years,  the  United  ^ates  educated  large 
numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers,  in  part 
out  of  fear  of  Russian  superiority  as  symbol- 
ized by  Sputnik.  Many  of  the  persons 
trained  during  these  years  made  contribu- 
tions that  were  instrumental  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  national  goals,  including  efforts 
to  put  the  first  person  on  the  moon,  to  har- 
ness nuclear  power  for  domestic  uses,  and  to 
perfect  open-heart  surgery. 

These  decades  of  achievement  were  made 
possible,  in  considerable  degree,  by  the  sus- 
tained Investment  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment made  in  universities,  an  investment 
that  provided  scientists  with  the  time,  the 
resources,  the  laboratories,  and  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  conduct  research  and  to 
educate  men  and  women  who  were  entering 
upon  the  study  and  the  professions  of  the 
sciences. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  United 
States  has  reduced  its  commitment  to  scien- 
tific excellence.  During  the  period  from 
1965  to  1980.  the  proportion  of  the  gross  na- 
tloiua  product  that  the  United  States  in- 
vested in  research  and  development  fell  by 
more  than  20  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  Japan  Increased  the  proportion  of 
its  gross  national  product  Invested  In  re- 
search and  development  by  27  percent,  West 
Germany  by  41  percent,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  by  21  percent.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  developments,  the  proportion  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  In  our  labor  force  has  de- 
clined steadily  since  1965. 

The  United  SUtes  has  now  lost  Its  inter- 
national preeminence  in  some  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  The  achievements 
that  enabled  our  scientists  to  dominate  the 
Nobel  Prizes  in  science  for  so  many  years 
rest  upon  Investments  made  many  decades 
ago. 

At  the  moment,  many  other  nations,  like 
Japan,  Germany,  and  France,  are  making 
significant  national  commitments  to  science 
and  technology,  and,  more  Importantly,  are 
allocating  the  resources  that  give  meaning 
to  those  commitments.  In  France,  for  exam- 
ple. President  Mitterrand  has  committed 
the  government  to  support  research  and  de- 
velopment during  the  next  five  years  at  an 
annual  rate  at  least  eight  percent  greater 
than  the  rate  of  Inflation.  Nothing  ap- 
proaching this  level  of  support  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  policy  makers  in  this  coimtry. 

Although  undergraduate  students  contin- 
ue to  be  attracted  to  many  of  the  applied 
sciences— particularly  In  areas  where  oppor- 
tunities In  private  industry  are  great,  such 
as  computer  science  and  engineering— fewer 
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young  men  and  women  are  entering  profes- 
sions Involving  the  basic  sciences.  Of  those 
who  are,  fewer  are  pursuing  the  study  of 
basic  science  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  primarily  because  cutbacks  in  feder- 
al funding  have  restricted  opportunities  for 
the  graduate  education  of  young  scientists. 

Taken  together,  this  combination  of  in- 
creased opportunities  in  private  industry 
and  the  decreased  availability  of  federal 
support  for  the  study  of  science  has 
changed  the  pattern  of  student  choice  that 
prevailed  until  recently  and  has  created  se- 
rious problems  for  higher  education  and  the 
nation. 

Let  me  speak  specifically  of  engineering. 
As  you  doubtless  know,  applications  and  ad- 
missions to  colleges  of  engineering  across 
the  nation  have  risen  sharply  in  the  last 
decade,  often  exceeding  the  capacity  of  uni- 
versities to  hire  new  faculty,  to  build  new 
classrooms,  and  to  equip  new  laboratories. 

As  the  opportunities  available  to  engi- 
neers In  the  private  sector  have  become 
more  and  more  attractive,  fewer  and  fewer 
engineering  students  are  pursuing  graduate 
studies  and  the  advanced  degrees  ttiat 
would  qualify  them  for  careers  in  engineer- 
ing education.  At  the  same  time,  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  faculty  members  are  leaving 
engineering  education  In  order  to  take 
better-paying  positions  In  the  private  sector. 

If  these  disturbing  trends  continue,  the 
standards  of  engineering  education  in  the 
United  States— now  among  the  highest  In 
the  world— will  Inevitably  decline.  And  as 
they  do,  our  society's  capacity  to  prepare  a 
sufficient  number  of  engineers  who  are 
qualified  to  meet  our  most  Imperative  na- 
tional needs  will  be  In  serious  jeopardy.  So, 
too,  will  our  nation's  capacity  to  support 
technological  Innovation. 

If  the  United  SUtes  is  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  skilled  engineers  and  other  scien- 
tists. It  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  enrich  the  resources  of  universities  to 
prepare  men  and  women  for  careers  in  basic 
and  applied  sciences— men  and  women  who 
win  engage  In  teaching  as  well  as  in  re- 
search. 

Universities  account  for  more  than  half  of 
the  basic  research  conducted  In  the  United 
States.  Forty  percent  of  all  the  scientists 
and  engineers  engaged  In  basic  research  are 
employed  by  universities.  Seventy  percent 
of  all  Ph.D.s  engaged  In  basic  research  are 
employed  by  universities.  University  scien- 
tists thus  comprise  one  of  the  nation's  most 
Important  resources. 

But  universities  face  many  obstacles  to 
making  science  and  scientific  careers  attrac- 
tive to  students  and  faculty  members.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  is  the  deterioration 
of  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment  for 
carrying  out  basic  research. 

A  recent  report  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  found  that  the  growing  obsoles- 
cence of  scientific  Instrumentation  is  imped- 
ing both  the  progress  of  fundamental  re- 
search and  the  rate  of  technological  innova- 
tion In  the  United  States. 

When  universities  do  not  possess  sUte-of- 
the-art  equipment— which  is  too  frequently 
the  case  today— they  are  unable  to  prepare 
scientists  for  the  most  advanced  and  promis- 
ing opportunities  in  the  educational  and  In- 
dustrial worlds.  In  addition,  scientists  who 
have  not  been  trained  to  use  state-of-the-art 
equipment  while  they  are  studenU  InevlU- 
bly  win  be  forced  to  undertake  costly  re- 
training at  a  later  time  If  their  career  devel- 
opment Is  not  to  be  artificially  limited. 

As  scientific  Instrumentation  in  the  na- 
tion's leading  research  universities  becomes 
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Increasingly  out-of-date  these  universities 
cannot  effectively  carry  out  the  basic  re- 
search upon  wtiicb  scientific  Innovation  de- 
pends. 

The  crucial  link  between  basic  research 
and  scientific  Innovation  Is  well-illustrated 
by  a  current  development  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.  Faculty  members  from  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  the  College  of  Medicine 
are  working  together  to  develop  two-dimen- 
sional echo-cardiograms  to  distinguish  ab- 
normal heart  tissue  from  normal  heart 
tissue.  If  their  Interdisciplinary  Investiga- 
tion is  f uUy  successful,  echo-amplitude  anal- 
ysis will  be  an  easily-Implemented  and  non- 
invasive means  of  characterizing  heart 
tissue. 

Having  collaborated  closely  with  the  heart 
specialists,  the  engineers  are  now  building  a 
prototype  of  the  Innovative  Instrumentation 
required  for  the  use  of  this  new  diagnostic 
tectinique.  Prom  this  prototype,  private  In- 
dustry will  develop  technologically  the 
actual  instruments  that  physicians  will  one 
day  use.  The  basic  research  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity will  thus  provide  private  Industry 
with  a  creative  contribution  that  it  can 
make  the  subject  of  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

As  this  example  suggests,  there  is  a  dy- 
namic interplay  between  basic  research  and 
technological  development.  That  Interplay 
can  only  thrive  if  universities  have  sUte-of- 
the-art  equipment  with  which  to  conduct 
basic  research.  If  they  do  not,  many  com- 
mercial industries— including,  in  this  case, 
the  medical  instrumentation  industry— will 
lose  their  competitive  position  In  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  and  suffer  serious  econom- 
ic loss.  It  Is  essential  therefore,  ttiat  this 
nation  undertake  a  major  program  to  ren- 
ovate, reiiabUltate,  and  modernize  the  facili- 
ties and  equipment  at  those  universities 
where  basic  research  is  carried  forward. 

Because  the  teaching  of  science,  the  con- 
duct of  scientific  research,  and  the  rate  of 
scientific  Innovation  depend  so  heavily  upon 
the  quality  of  universities,  this  nation  must 
also  insure  that  academic  careers  remain  at- 
tractive to  scientists— those  who  presently 
are  faculty  members  and,  equally  Impor- 
tant, those  who  prospectively  are  faculty 
members.  At  the  same  time,  It  must  make 
special  efforts  to  encourage  more  people  to 
undertake  careers  In  science— especially 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups, 
who  remain  seriously  underrepresented  in 
the  occupational  spectnim  of  the  sciences. 

The  problems  of  education  in  the  sciences 
are  not  limited,  however,  to  universities  and 
colleges.  One  of  the  great  unfinished  Items 
on  the  agenda  of  this  nation  Is  to  strength- 
en the  quality  of  secondary  education.  And 
in  no  area  of  secondary  education  is  the 
need  for  strength  more  urgent  than  it  is  In 
the  sciences. 

Any  demonstration  of  that  need  must 
begin  with  the  fact  that  half  of  all  students 
now  in  high  school  take  no  courses  In  sci- 
ence beyond  the  tenth  grade.  In  a  recent 
report,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
warned  that  "the  most  serious,  long-term 
threat  to  our  national  science  and  technolo- 
gy capabilities  is  the  declining  emphasis  on 
science  and  mathematics  In  the  nation's  sec- 
ondary schools." 

•  •  •  *  • 

Unless  we  reverse  the  trends  they  (NSP) 
document,  our  continuing  failure  to  prepare 
sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  teachers  of 
science  for  our  secondary  schools  will  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  development  of 
the  human  resources  of  the  nation. 
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When  edueat  on  tn  the  adenoeB  is  defi- 
cient in  aeccMM  ary  acbools.  itudenta  who 
bam  tbe  aptitu  le  and  aUllty  to  become  ad- 
cnttata  are  not  Identlfled  becauae  tbey  are 
not  ezpoaed  to  tbe  excitement  that  md^ace 
holdB,  nor  are  t  liey  motivated  to  accept  the 
diaUenges  that  advanced  counes  in  adence 
would  bring. 

In  addittwt.  ti  toae  students  who  do  not  go 
on  to  untvefslt  es  or  colleges  are  not  ade- 
quately prepare  i  to  live  and  work  in  a  socie- 
ty in  which  Uie  need  to  undentand  the 
impact  of  scieace  and  technology  grows 
greater  every  y<  ar. 

The  preparal  km  of  new  generations  of 
Americans  c«ni  letent  in  science  will  require 
teachen  who  c  in  capture  tbe  Imagination 
of  secondary  se  liool  students  by  the  model 
of  their  master  f  and  the  glow  of  their  en- 
thusiasm and  can  motivate  students  to 
pursue  the  advi  inced  study  of  science  when 
they  enter  unlv<  irsities  and  colleges. 

Tet,  far  too  few  college  graduates  are 
electing  to  becopie  teachen  of  science  at  the 
secondary  schobl  leveL  A  recent  study  by 
the  Iowa  Acade  ny  of  Science  reported  that 
in  1970,  Iowa  o  lieges  and  universities  grad- 
uated 369  certil  ed  science  teachers:  in  1982, 
they  graduate<  only  87.  A  University  of 
California  stud^  came  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion. It  found  that  the  number  of  college 
graduates  preiarlng  to  teach  secondary 
school  science  c  aurses  declined  from  1971  to 
1980  by  65  percent. 

Many  college  graduates  who  are  qualified 
for  careers  in  secondary  school  science 
teaching  choos<  instead  to  work  for  private 
industry  becauie  the  financial  rewards  are 
greater.  At  the  same  time,  more  and  more 
secondary  schcol  teachers  of  science  are 
leaving  their  jobs  in  order  to  take  positions 
in  private  indDstry  at  significantly  higher 
salaries. 

In  addition,  i  he  relative  position  of  sec- 
ondary school  1  caching  in  the  status  struc- 
ture of  Americ  in  occupations  has  declined 
steadily  during  the  past  three  decades.  Our 
society  no  longer  accords  secondary  school 
teachers  the  kind  of  public  respect  that  in 
an  earlier  day  iiustained  their  devotion  and 
compensated  tliem  for  their  comparatively 
modest  salaries 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  compensate  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  adequately  and  to 
grant  them  tlie  esteem  they  merit,  we 
cannot  expect  to  attract  teachers  in  the 
numbers  and  cf  the  quality  that  we  must 
have  if  we  are  ( o  educate  the  generations  of 
scientific  techr  Icians  and  industrial  leaders 
that  an  interc  ationally-competitive  econo- 
my will,  in  the  years  ahead,  most  certainly 
need. 

The  future  o ;  this  country  depends  upon 
the  investment  that  our  generation  chooses 
to  malie  in  the  most  able  and  most  promis- 
ing of  our  young  men  and  women.  It  was 
Adam  Smith,  vhose  name  is  so  often  in- 
voked in  econdmic  diacuMtona  theae  days, 
who  wisely  sai  1.  "Tbe  skill,  dexterity,  and 
knowledge  of  i  nation's  people  is  the  most 
powerful  emdln !  of  its  economic  growth." 

If  we  fail  to  invest  in  our  nation's  young 
people  now  bee  uiae  the  coats  seem  high,  the 
price  we  pay  1  Uer  will  be  higher  still,  be- 
cauae the  tren  s  by  which  the  United  States 
has  already  lo  t  ita  preeminence  in  several 
areas  of  sdenc  i  and  technology  will  almost 
certainly  aoeel(  rate. 

We  are  a  nat  on  that  hu  benefited  greatly 
from  educatla  ^in  tbe  stable  political  free- 
dom that  we  t  »ve  oijoyed.  in  the  economic 
prosperity  tha ;  we  have,  for  so  long,  taken 
virtually  for  gi  inted.  in  the  shared  social  re- 
spraisibilities  I  hat  we  have  voluntarily  as- 
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sumed.  Because  we  have  benefited  so  great- 
ly from  education,  the  weakening  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  education  in  the  sci- 
ences is  a  source  for  serious  concern. 

We  still  have  the  opport«mity  to  reverse 
the  deterioration  in  science  education  that 
has  occurred  In  recent  decades.  We  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  bridge  the  "gulf  of 
mutual  incomprehension"  between  the  two 
cultures  that  C.  P.  Snow  warned  against  in 
1959.  We  still  have  the  opportunity  to  vindi- 
cate Jefferson's  faith  that  an  educated  citl- 
senry  is  the  safest  repository  of  democratic 
values.  But  we  must  act  promptly  and  we 
must  act  decisively. 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  British  author,  once 
wrote  that  "civilization  is  a  race  between 
education  and  catastn^he."  As  we  seize  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  education  in  the 
sciences,  at  both  the  university  and  the  sec- 
ondary school  levels,  we  will  not  only  insure 
that  education  wins  that  race  with  catastro- 
phe. We  will  also  eru-ich  the  quality  of  our 
civilization.* 


DAIRY  SURPLUS  REDUCTION 
ACT  WILL  WORK 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
m  THE  H017SE  OF  REFRESERTATI VES 

Tuesday.  March  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  17,  the  Dairy  Surplus  Reduc- 
tion Act  (H.R.  1528)  was  introduced  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Congressmen  to 
offer  a  new  and  better  solution  to  the 
surplus  production  problem  that  con- 
tinues in  the  dairy  industry. 

In  brief,  the  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  voluntary  incentive  program 
under  which  participating  dairy  pro- 
ducers would  be  paid  $10  per  hundred- 
weight for  reductions  they  malce  from 
the  level  of  milk  they  marlseted  in  cal- 
endar year  1982.  Funding  for  the  in- 
centive payments  would  come  from  a 
single  50  cents  per  hundredweight  de- 
duction on  all  milk  marketed  commer- 
cially. 

When  introducing  H.R.  1528,  its 
sponsors  noted  that  it  would  solve  the 
surplus  production  problem  faster  and 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  Government 
while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  par- 
ticipating producers  with  greater 
annual  income  than  under  the  current 
deduction  program. 

A  scientific  and  computerized 
random  sample  of  readers  conducted 
recently  by  the  national  dairy  maga- 
zine Hoard's  Dairyman  concludes  that 
60  percent  of  American  dairy  farmers 
would  participate  in  this  voluntary 
program.  This  would  result  in  a  total 
annual  reduction  in  milk  production  of 
12  billion  poimds  and  a  total  annual 
savinga  of  $1.5  billion  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Blr.  Speaker,  the  complete  results  of 
the  survey  were  reported  in  this  morn- 
ing's Milwaukee  Sentinel.  That  article 
follows  and  I  commend  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  it  and  H.R.  1528: 
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Sixty  Paacawi  or  U^.  FAHicns  Pollbd 
Would  Cut  Milk  Productioii 

FoBT  Atkinson.— About  60  percent  of  XSS. 
dairy  farmers  would  voluntarily  take  part  in 
a  proposed  program  to  cut  back  milk  pro- 
duction by  13  billion  pounds  and  save  tbe 
government  nearly  $1.5  billion  annually,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  by  a  national  dairy  mag- 
azine. 

W.  D.  Knox,  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
said  Monday  that  1,894  questionnaires  were 
sent  out,  and  571  usable  responses  were  re- 
ceived. He  said  the  accuracy  of  the  survey 
was  within  plus  or  minus  5  percent. 

Knox  said  62  percent  of  those  surveyed  in 
the  West  approved  of  the  proposal,  61  per- 
cent of  those  In  the  North  Central  region. 
62  percent  in  the  Southwest,  65  percent  In 
the  Southeast  and  51  percent  in  the  North- 
east. 

The  survey  concerned  the  Voluntary  In- 
centive Program  developed  by  a  coalition  of 
farm  and  dairy  organizations  and  milk  plant 
operators.  It  was  introduced  in  Congress 
Feb.  17  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen. 

The  government  now  Is  spending  $2.2  bil- 
lion per  year  to  buy  and  store  surplus 
cheese,  butter  and  non-fat  milk  powder.  The 
support  price  for  milk  has  been  frozen  at 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  for  the  last  three 
years,  but  farm  milk  production  has  contin- 
ued to  climb. 

Knox  said  that  paying  a  $10-per-hundred- 
weight  incentive  to  farmers  who  cut  back 
production  instead  of  $17  per  hundred- 
weight for  a  surplus,  would  save  $840  mil- 
lion, and  an  additional  $615  million  would 
be  raised  through  a  50-cent-per-hundred- 
weight  government  assessment  on  what  is 
produced. 

The  survey  results  have  been  sent  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  economists  who  are 
analyzing  various  options  he  said. 

'One  thing  is  certain. "  Knox  said.  "The 
present  program  is  not  working.  The  surplus 
problem  is  growing  and  a  simple  reduction 
in  the  support  level  will  not  solve  it.  "• 


CONSUMER  DEBTOR  BANKRUPT- 
CY REFORM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  "Consimier  Debtor 
Bankruptcy  Amendments  Act  of 
1983." 

As  a  small  businessman,  credit  union 
president,  and  attorney,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  interest  and  concern  the 
rising  number  of  unnecessary  straight 
banltruptcy  filings,  much  of  which 
stems  from  abuses  of  our  current 
bankruptcy  laws.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents are  also  becoming  aware  of 
the  problems  relating  to  chapter  7 
"straight"  banlcruptcy  because  the 
issue  has  expanded  from  one  of  con- 
cern to  the  retailing  and  credit  indus- 
try to  one  that  affects  each  American 
citizen. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the 
number  of  personal  bankruptcies  has 
increased  dramatically.  Though  some 
of  this  increase  can  be  laid  on  hard 
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economic  times,  the  rate  of  Increase 
has  far  exceeded  levels  in  previous  re- 
cessions. I  believe  that  there  is  now  a 
clear  consensus  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  increase  has  been  the  result  of  un- 
necessary filings  encouraged  by  the 
unintended  effects  of  reforms  in  the 
1978  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act. 

Quite  simply,  the  1978  act  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  the  name  of  giving  all 
debtors  an  opportunity  for  a  fresh 
start.  Too  little  attention  may  have 
been  paid  to  the  basic  fact  that  credit 
is  extended  on  the  basis  of  an  ability 
to  pay  from  future  earnings.  As  a 
result,  the  current  Bankruptcy  Code 
allows  an  individual  to  claim  bank- 
ruptcy based  on  a  strict  assets-versus- 
llabillties  test  that  need  not  take  into 
account  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
repay  debts  from  future  income. 
Losses  incurred  by  retailers  and  other 
creditors  from  bankruptcy-related 
losses  are  paraed  on  to  other  consum- 
ers In  the  form  of  higher  prices  or 
tighter  credit  standards.  This  can  be  a 
particular  problem  for  small  business- 
es which  often  must  rely  on  credit 
sales  to  compete  with  the  major  chain 
operations. 

A  recent  national  study  underscores 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Of  the 
$6  billion  worth  of  debt  wiped  out 
each  year  under  chapter  7,  it  has  been 
estimated  as  much  as  one-quarter  rep- 
resents individuals  who  could,  without 
undue  hardship,  repay  the  money 
owed.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  rest  of  our 
citizens  and  must  be  corrected. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  are  a  necessary  element  of 
an  enlightened  and  progressive  socie- 
ty, and  I  would  not  for  a  moment  con- 
sider changes  that  would  adversely 
affect  their  real  mission— to  afford 
relief  for  borrowers  who  are  truly 
imable  to  meet  their  loan  obligations. 
Individuals  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  pay  their  debts  because  they 
have  been  laid  off  from  their  jobs  or 
have  been  unexpectedly  faced  with 
other  difficult  economic  circumstances 
need  the  opportunity  provided  by  our 
bankruptcy  laws  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
of  their  lives.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  our  bankruptcy  laws 
were  ever  intended  to  allow  individuals 
to  rid  themselves  of  debt  that  they 
knowingly  and  fairly  accepted  and 
have  the  ability  to  repay. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  abuses  in  our  bankruptcy  system 
and  restoring  the  needed  balance  be- 
tween debtor  protection  and  fulfill- 
ment of  debt  obligations  that  I  join 
Representative  Synar  and  others  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

If  enacted,  the  Consumer  Debtor 
Bankruptcy  Amendments  Act  would 
provide  a  number  of  reforms  needed  to 
stem  the  growing  tide  of  unnecessary 
bankruptcies.  It  would  insure,  for  ex- 
ample, that  debtors  who  have  filed  for 
bankruptcy  receive  counseling  with  re- 
spect to  their  options  under  the  Bank- 
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ruptcy  Code.  This  is  critical.  Inter- 
views with  persons  who  have  gone 
through  bankruptcy  proceedings  sug- 
gest that  a  large  number  of  consumer 
debtors  are  unaware  of  the  option  of 
seeking  a  rearrangement  of  their  debts 
by  filing  under  chapter  13  of  the  code. 
Greater  public  awareness  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  chM>ter  13  protections 
which  allow  a  debtor  to  restructure  his 
or  her  debts  on  a  more  manageable  re- 
payment schedule  could  save  thou- 
sands of  Americans  each  year  from 
jeopardizing  their  access  to  credit  In 
the  future.  The  need  for  better  coun- 
seling of  prospective  bankrupts  by  the 
bankruptcy  cotuts  themselves  was  one 
of  the  major  findings  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Bankruptcy. 

In  addition,  the  bill  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  would  grant  Itankniptcy 
courts  the  authority  to  halt  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  where  the  court  de- 
termines, on  its  own  motion,  that  the 
granting  of  relief  would  involve  sub- 
stantial abuse  of  the  bankruptcy  laws. 
This  represents  a  significant  modifica- 
tion from  provisions  contained  in  prior 
versions  of  the  legislation  which  would 
have  allowed  a  creditor  to  put  in  issue 
a  debtor's  eligibility  for  straight  bank- 
ruptcy relief.  Under  the  terms  of  last 
year's  bill.  H.R.  4786— and  I  believe 
under  the  terms  of  Representative 
BouQUARO's  recently  introduced  bank- 
ruptcy legislation.  H.R.  1169— a  credi- 
tor, as  well  as  the  court,  would  be  al- 
lowed to  raise  the  issue  of  whether  a 
debtor  is  in  fact  capable  of  paying  all 
of  his  or  her  debts  under  a  rearrange- 
ment. I  still  believfe  a  creditor  should 
have  the  right  to  raise  that  issue,  but 
at  least  the  bankruptcy  courts  will 
have  authority  on  their  own  motion  to 
review  and  to  dismiss  unnecessary  or 
abusive  filings.  Moreover.  I  believe 
this  change  will  significantly  improve 
the  legislation  in  the  eyes  of  many  of 
our  colleagues. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  carry 
forward  many  of  the  valuable  reforms 
of  the  1978  act  by  further  streamlin- 
ing or  eliminating  cumbersome  admin- 
istrative procedures. 

I  would  further  add  that  this  meas- 
ure corrects  a  situation  that  has  cre- 
ated great  difficulty  and  hardship  for 
our  agricultural  community.  Grain  ele- 
vator failures  pose  a  special  problem 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  courts 
to  move  quickly  to  distribute  back  to 
the  farmer  the  crops  that  have  been 
stored  in  bankrupt  elevators  even  if 
the  operator  has  no  title  to  the  grain. 

This  part  of  the  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion. National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  the  American  Agricultural 
Movement.  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
others.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
original  opposition  of  the  American 
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Bankers  Association  to  this  provision 
has  been  resolved. 

Very  simply,  this  legislation  allows 
the  courts  to  accept  valid  warehouse 
receipts  and  scale  tickets  as  proof  of 
ownership.  It  requires  the  judge  to 
meet  a  120-day  time  limit  on  the  deter- 
mination of  grain  ownership.  If  the 
farmer  makes  demand  for  reclamation 
of  his  crops,  the  court  may  honor  it, 
and  if  it  does  not,  then  the  court  shall 
secure  such  a  claim  with  a  lien.  Final- 
ly, the  bill  provides  that  all  holders  of 
a  valid  warehouse  receipt  shall  share 
In  the  distribution  of  the  assets.  Those 
not  holdW  warehouse  receipts  shall 
share  in  the  second  tier  of  distribu- 
tion. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue  for 
consideration  in  this  body  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  today  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  address  it  as  part  of  an 
overall  package  of  reform  and  con- 
sumer protection. 

I  look  forward  to  speedy  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  Important 
legislation.* 


DR.  WILLIAM  R.  PITTS.  SR.:  A 
TRIBUTE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  sad  duty  to  report  to 
you  and  our  colleagues  the  death  of  a 
universally  respected  and  beloved 
member  of  our  Capitol  Hill  family.  I 
refer  to  Dr.  William  R.  Pitts,  Sr.,  who 
served  almost  40  years  in  the  House. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  an 
irreplaceable  aide  to  Les  Arends,  my 
Illinois  colleague  and  former  minority 
whip. 

In  1973,  following  Dr.  Pitts'  retire- 
ment, another  Illinois  colleague. 
Harold  R.  Collier,  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  story  about 
Bill  Pitts  that  appeared  in  the  De 
Kalb,  111.,  Chronicle.  Because  this 
story  says  so  much  about  this  great 
public  servant  and  because  Harold  Col- 
lier's introductory  remarks  are  so  in- 
formative, I  want  at  this  time  to  insert 
into  the  Record  "Bill  Pitts  Departs 
From  Capitol  Hill,"  an  insert  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  by  the  Honora- 
ble Harold  R.  Collier  of  Illinois,  May 
15.  1973: 
Bill  Prrrs  Dkpahts  Prom  Capitol  Hill 

Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  16 
years  in  Congress  I  have  become  well-ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  able  and  dedicat- 
ed people  who  work  on  Capitol  Hill.  Some  of 
them  are  employed  by  the  individual  Mem- 
bers, some  by  the  committees,  and  some  by 
the  leadership. 

One  of  the  employees  who  has  labored 
here  diligently  and  conscientiously  for 
many  years  Is  William  R.  Pitts,  more  famil- 
iarly known  as  Bill. 'He  worked  for  several 
Members,  including  Thomas  C.  Cochran  of 
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date.  They're  stlU  together  as  Bill  goes  into 
retirement 

With  his  new  responsibilities.  Bill  wanted 
a  congressman  "with  a  safe  district"  so  he 
went  with  Rep.  Ralph  Church  of  Evanston. 
111.  He  even  took  up  residence  in  Evanston. 

When  Church  lost  in  a  senatorial  primary. 
Bill  decided  to  go  into  law,  but  Charles  S. 
Dewey,  a  Republican  running  in  Church's 
old  neighboring  district,  said  Bill  should 
stay  in  Washington  with  him. 

"It  was  too  precarious,  but  he  talked  me 
into  it,"  Bill  grins. 

World  War  II  came  and  Bill  went  into  the 
Navy  as  a  deck  officer  under  training  for 
amphibious  operations.  He  got  orders  to  the 
Navy  Department  as  a  special  assistant  to 
the  renegotiation  board  and  handled  all  the 
board's  appeals.  He  dealt  frequently  with 
the  Navy  Secy.  James  V.  Porrestal.  who 
gave  him  a  commendation  ribbon. 

"I  admired  him  greatly,"  say  Bill.  "He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  I  ever  came  in  con- 
tact with.  He  was  fair  and  compassionate." 

Dewey,  Bill's  former  millionaire  congress- 
man boss,  was  meanwhile  defeated  for  re- 
election. But  when  they  met  again  after  Bill 
was  mustered  out  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander,  Dewey  persuaded  his  one  time 
aide  to  join  him  at  Chase  National  Bank  in 
New  York  City  where  he  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent. 

"I  ended  up  with  the  bank  as  special  legal 
officer  attached  to  the  hierarchy."  says  Bill. 

He  hadn't  moved  his  family,  so  when  he 
returned  about  a  year  later  to  pack  for  New 
York,  he  ran  into  Rep.  Charley  Halleck. 
newly-elevated  majority  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican 80th  congress. 

"Oh,  great! '  Bill  said  when  Halleck  asked 
him  to  be  his  aide.  "I'd  like  that." 

"The  80th  was  a  great  congress,"  declares 
Bill.  "It  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  it  bal- 
anced the  budget,  it  had  a  surplus,  it  initiat- 
ed the  Marshall  Plan  for  Truman  and  he 
called  it  the  "Do-nothing  congress." 

As  Bill  sees  it.  It  won  the  enmity  of  the 
Democrats  because  Halleck  bottled  up  in 
rules  and  cut  back  on  more  federal  housing 
and  aid  to  education  and  public  works 
projects  on  the  premise  the  administration 
hadn't  spent  the  money  already  appropri- 
ated. 

HaUeck  he  assesses  as  "an  intellectual,  im- 
patient and  brusque,"'  a  man  calculated  to 
give  prima  donnas  and  slow  learners  a  hard 
time. 

"Halleck  was  a  great  leader  because  he 
really  led.  He  was  also  a  great  speaker.  He 
could  ad  lib  and  give  meaning  to  your  words. 
He  could  adjust  the  manuscript  to  the  situa- 
tion when  things  were  moving  fast.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  "absorbed  knowledge 
through  his  skin." 

His  most  "dramatic"  time  with  Halleck 
was  the  OOP  national  convention  when 
Halleck  was  in  line  for  the  vice-presidential 
nomination  but  Tom  Dewey  won  it. 

""The  Dewey  people,  in  my  Judgment. 
double^Tossed  Halleck."  says  Bill.  "They 
promised  him  the  nomination  if  he  could 
deliver  certain  delegations.  He  filled  his  side 
of  the  bargain." 

The  Republicans  lost  the  house  and 
Speaker  Joe  Martin  had  to  step  back  down 
to  the  minority  leader's  post,  bumping  Hal- 
leck. Halleck  didn't  want  the  whip  post, 
held  by  his  lieutenant  Arends.  He  supported 
Arends'  bid  to  keep  It  and  Arends  won. 

Bill  Pitts  Joined  Arends.  who  has  been 
whip  longer  than  anyone  In  the  history  of 
the  house. 

Bill  spent  25  years  as  the  Illinoisan's  whip 
aide. 
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"Dramatics  are  not  Arends'  nature,"  says 
Bill  when  asked  to  highlight  his  experience. 
"But  he's  a  great  guy  to  work  for." 

Arends  would  never  neglect  his  district  for 
national  affairs,  says  BUI.  although  by  the 
same  token  he  takes  the  whip  assignment 
seriously. 

BlU  says  his  worst  day  came  when  the 
bells  that  call  members  to  the  chamber 
"kept  clanging." 

"We  didn't  know  what  was  going  on  until 
the  cloakroom  told  us  there  was  shooting  in 
the  house  and  some  members  were  hurt.  We 
heard  that  a  buUet  had  gone  through  the 
leadership  desk." 

This  was  where  Arends  sat.  When  the 
Puerto  Ricans  shot  up  the  house  that  day, 
one  bullet  kicked  up  a  splinter  from  the 
desk  into  his  eye.  but  he  was  unhurt. 

Arends  returned  to  his  office  shakey  and 
nervous,  saying  he  just  ""couldn't  under- 
stand it,"  BUI  recalls. 

Bill  spent  his  last  day  in  Arends  office 
briefing  his  successor.  Joseph  H.  MacCau- 
lay,  who  had  formerly  worked  for  Congress- 
woman  Charlotte  T.  Reid  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  house. 

BUI  says  a  good  staff  man  should  have  a 
motto.  His  has  been:  '"Work  unseen,  be  more 
that  you  seem." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DELBERT  E. 
(PETE)  ALLEN,  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  Delbert  E.  "Pete"  AUen.  Jr..  who 
was  recently  selected  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Pood  Processors 
Association  at  its  76th  annual  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles  earlier  this  month. 

Although  the  honor  was  a  choice 
one  for  Pete,  who  has  spent  his  entire 
life  in  the  food  processing  business, 
the  honor  also  belongs  to  the  Allen 
Canning  Co.  and  to  the  entire  State  of 
Arkansas.  Pete  is  the  first  Arkansan  in 
the  history  of  the  association  to  serve 
as  chairman. 

At  this  time.  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  article  en- 
titled, "Allen:  World's  Largest  Private 
Canner.  and  Growing"  from  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  publication  entitled, 
"Processed  Prepared  Foods,"  which 
dociunents  the  amazing  Allen  success 
story. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Prepared  Foods,  January  1983] 

Aixen:  World's  Largest  Private  Cakker. 
AND  Orowing 

NTPA'S  new  chairman,  delbert  E.  ALLEN,  JR., 
THE  LEADING  CANNER  Or  SOtTTHERN  SPECIAL- 
TT  VEGETABLES  AND  PRODUCER  OP  POPETE 
BRAND  SPINACH  IS  STILL  PLEXING  ITS  MUS- 
CLES APTBR  A  DECADE  OP  DRAMATIC  GROWTH 

(By  Mike  Pehanlch,  business  editor) 

Old   wood-frame   processing   plants  that 

helped  anchor  northwest  Arkansas'  agrictU- 

tural  economy  decades  ago  for  the  most 

part  are  gone  today.  However,  one  can  stiU 
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find  remnants  of  the  old  canneries  where 
farmers  brought  the  yield  of  their  20  to  40 
acre  plots  each  season. 

This  is  one  case  where  numbers  teU  the 
story  best.  The  Ozark  Canners  Association 
once  boasted  more  than  300  members.  Ito 
descendant  organization,  the  Ozark  Food 
Processors  Association.  Usts  only  three 
names  on  its  roster  today. 

One  of  the  survivors  of  this  not  quite  for- 
gotten era  is  Allen  Canning  Company.  But 
more  than  an  anachronism,  Allen  is  today 
the  largest  privately  owned  food  processing 
company  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  largest 
producer  of  processed  southern  specialty 
vegetables. 

BUSINESS  CARRIES  ON  PAMILT  TRADITION 

Pete  Allen  sits  comfortably  In  his  office  in 
SUoam  Springs,  Ark.  with  a  desk-size  statue 
of  Popeye— figurehead  of  the  company's 
world-famous  spinach  branch— guarding  a 
stack  of  Allen-labeled  vegeUble  cans.  He 
has  obviously  before  fielded  remarks  that 
family-owned  big  business  is  an  anomaly. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  heritage,  a  long  family 
tradition."  says  Pete.  "We  know  It's  unique 
today  to  have  a  family  company  that's  suc- 
cessful on  a  large  scale.  But  the  fact  is  we 
thought  on  going  public  10-14  years  ago  and 
today  we  are  further  away  from  it  than  we 
were  then.  We  think  we  can  stay  more  in 
tune  with  the  business  being  private." 

""Pete"  is  Delbert  Allen,  Jr.,  the  Allen  Can- 
ning president.  Recently  he  was  Inducted  as 
1983  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Food  Processors  Association,  demonstralng 
that  the  Arkansas  Ozarks  have  contributed 
considerably  more  than  moonshine  and 
folklore  to  the  national  product. 

But  ask  Pete  to  elaborate  on  his  success 
and  you'll  likely  here  more  about  his  herit- 
age than  his  personal  accomplishments. 

He'U  talk  at  length  about  his  father,  Del- 
bert Allen.  Sr.,  whom  he  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent and  who  remains  as  Allen  Canning's 
chairman  of  the  board.  He'll  also  bring  in 
the  older  member  of  the  current  Allen  tri- 
umvirate, his  brother  Roderick  L.  "Rick" 
Allen,  the  company's  executive  vice-presi- 
dent. Next,  he'll  trace  the  company's  origins 
to  their  grandfather.  Earl  Allen,  who  hauled 
his  first  trucltload  of  canned  tomatoes  to  a 
Tulsa.  Oklahoma  market  in  1926  to  ink  the 
first  page  in  the  company's  history. 

Like  the  owners  of  most  private  compa- 
nies, the  Aliens  keep  profit  figures  close  to 
the  vest.  StUl,  sales  have  been  placed  at  be- 
tween $100  and  $115  miUion  annually.  More 
than  75  products,  ranging  from  shoestring 
potatoes  (poUto  sticks)  to  a  lengthy  line  of 
canned  vegetables,  come  out  of  Allen  plants. 
The  company  has  averaged  20%  annual 
growth  in  recent  decades,  excluding  the 
volume  growth  of  its  acquisitions,  and  has 
achieved  more  than  1100%  growth  through 
the  1970s  alone. 

Through  it  aU.  the  AUens  have  remained 
down  home  and  low-key  in  manner  and  kept 
close  to  their  operations— figuratively  and 
UteraUy.  Delbert  Allen.  Sr.,  stiU  lives  in  the 
home  that  stands  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  site  of  the  first  Allen  plant— which 
burned  to  the  ground  in  1962.  but  was  re- 
constructed almost  before  the  smoke  had 
cleared.  And  with  the  exception  of  their  pri- 
vate buffalo  herd,  the  only  sign  of  eccentric- 
ity, the  famUy  has  shown  little  inclination 
to  play  with  its  profits  outside  of  its  plants. 

"We  operate  lean  and  mean,"  says  Pete. 
"We  are  competitive.  We  feel  that  we  have 
to  be  the  low-cost  producer  so  every  year  we 
pour  profiU  back  into  the  company  to  mod- 
ernize our  plants  and  our  operations.  That's 
the  beauty  of  the  private  company:  you  can 
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spend  your  money  in  the  best  possible  way 
for  the  company  without  having  to  worry 
about  the  bank  that  owns  20  percent  of 
your  stock  rising  up  in  arms." 

""It  doesn't  take  us  a  long  time  to  make  a 
decision,"  says  the  youngest  AUen,  Rick.  "If 
we  have  to  purchase  machinery,  consolidate 
our  operations,  or  even  acquire  another 
company,  we  can  do  it  without  endless  man- 
agement debate  or  awaiting  board  approval. 
We're  Just  fortunate  to  have  a  famUy  that 
works  together." 

COMPANY  EXPERIENCED  GRADUAL  GROWTH 

WhUe  business  sense  no  doubt  runs  deep 
through  the  AUen  bloodlines,  the  company's 
major  decisions  were  kept  on  a  rather 
modest  scale  through  its  early  decades. 
Growth  came  graduaUy.  Its  Country  Plant 
(Plant  #1)  sprouted  up  In  the  famUy  front 
yard  and  housed  aU  of  the  Allen  operations 
untU  1945  when  the  company  purchased  iU 
Town  Plant  in  nearly  SUoam  Springs.  It  also 
constructed  headquarters  in  town  that  same 
year. 

In  1946,  a  small  multi-product  plant  In 
Gentry,  Ark.  was  purchased.  But  that  was 
the  end  of  acquisitions  for  a  whUe.  Allen 
Canning  began  to  broaden  its  product  base, 
processing  various  greens  (turnip,  mustard, 
kale,  poke  salet,  collard),  blackberries  and 
sweet  potatoes.  The  move  proved  to  be  stra- 
tegically sound  as  it  more  or  less  positioned 
the  company  to  compete  in  the  '70s  and  "SOs 
by  establishing  a  product  mix  of  specialty 
items  before  a  backdrop  of  processed  com- 
modity-type products. 

Today,  the  specialty  items  include  the 
company's  intematlonaUy  known  Popeye 
brand  spinach,  yams,  okra,  a  variety  of 
greens  and  peas,  and  lima  beans,  among 
others.  These  have  helped  brace  the  compa- 
ny against  commodity  fluctuations,  which 
have  crippled  many  commodity-dependent 
packers  in  recent  years. 

""The  canner  that  deals  only  in  commod- 
ities is  in  trouble  today,"  sums  Rick  AUen. 

When  Earl  Allen  died  in  1948,  his  son, 
Delbert,  stepped  in  to  run  the  graduaUy 
growing  business.  And  as  the  Ozark  canner 
came  closer  to  becoming  an  endangered  spe- 
cies, Delbert  further  developed  the  compa- 
ny's existing  markets  and  added  new  plant 
machinery  to  improve  operating  efficiency 
as  the  company  moved  through  the  '60s.  As 
the  baton  passed  to  Pete  in  1970,  AUen  Can- 
ning was  well-positioned  to  make  major  ac- 
quisitions, and  whatever  else  was  necessary, 
to  make  it  a  big-time  vegetable  processor. 

Keeping  a  close  relationship  with  many 
industry  figures  proved  ite  advantages  in 
1971  when  H.  L.  Hunt  decided  to  rid  itself  of 
its  plants  In  Van  Buren  and  Alma,  Ark.,  as 
well  as  IU  Alma  and  Butterfield  labels.  The 
conglomerate  approached  the  AUens  to 
probe  their  interest  In  acquiring  the  multi- 
product  plants. 

"We  saw  an  opportunity  not  only  to  in- 
crease production  capacity,  but  to  market 
products  we  hadn't  had  before."  remembers 
Pete.  "We  realized,  too.  that  most  of  the 
southern  greens  and  the  curly  leaf  spinach 
(special  to  the  Arkansas  region)  were  raised 
In  the  Ozarks  and  that  the  HLH  planU  were 
within  20  mUes  of  the  spinach  and  greens 
acreage." 

The  purchase  began  a  series  of  acquisi- 
tions during  the  '70s  that  stimulated  a  re- 
markable 1100  percent  grovrth  that  decade. 
Two  years  later,  an  ultra-modem  plant  in 
Moorhead.  Miss,  became  available  in  a  fed- 
eral auction. 

"The  southeast  market  was  growing  and 
we  figured  that  a  southeast  plant  would  be 
advantageous."  recoUects  Pete.  "The  plant 
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was  also,  again,  very  close  to  the  products 
being  grown— the  carrots,  Tennessee  green 
beans,  squash,  okra.  and  rutabaga." 

With  the  Moorhead  acquisition  under  IU 
belt,  the  AUens  picked  up  mid-decade  mo- 
mentum with  the  purchase  of  the  King 
Pharr  Yam  processing  plant  In  Oak  Grove. 
La.  in  1975.  The  famUy  beUeved  there  was  a 
sizable  potential  market  for  a  quality  south- 
ern yam  and  found  that  the  King  Pharr 
plant  was  positioned  within  a  30-40  mUe 
radius  of  the  yam  fields.  To  produce  the 
quaUty  product  it  felt  the  market  needed,  it 
had  to  re-equip  the  plant. 

""Our  strategy  for  making  acquisitions  Is 
to  take  a  Icmg  look  at  an  operation  and  try 
to  see  what  should  be  done  and  isn't  being 
done,  and  then  speculate  whether  or  not  we 
can  do  a  better  Job,"  says  Pete.  "If  we  can, 
we  make  the  purchase.  I'm  sure  that  it 
could  happen,  but  so  far,  we  haven't  made  a 
mistake." 

In  1971,  the  only  major  AUen  competitor 
from  the  old  Ozark  Canners  Association 
days— Steel  Canning— sold  Its  operations  to 
Pioneer  Foods,  a  rice  processing  firm  In 
southern  Arkansas. 

The  Aliens  kept  their  eye  on  develop- 
ments. A  gradual  evolution  in  Its  marketing 
strategy  had  begun  to  take  place,  and  the 
company  saw  the  old  Steele  operation,  like 
the  other  purchases  In  the  '70s.  fitting  weU 
into  its  plans.  Allen  had  already  seen  a  po- 
tential for  low  sodium  canned  vegetables  as 
far  back  as  1960  and  had  positioned  itself 
with  producU  to  exploit  that  market.  It  has 
also  alertly  looked  to  export  possibUities. 
But  it  wanted  to  take  greater  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  the  institutional  food 
market  provided.  Steele  operations  would 
help  them  gain  an  even  greater  share  of  the 
foodservice  market. 

"We  were  looking  to  Institutional  markets 
because  we  knew  they  would  continue  to 
grow  through  the  year  2000."  says  Pete 
Allen.  "During  the  '708  we  were  looking  for 
the  needed  production  capacity  to  tap  that 
market.  Practically  aU  of  the  companies  we 
looked  at  during  this  time  were  previously 
involved  in  institutional  foods.  We  Just  ex- 
panded on  what  they  were  doing." 

The  AUens'  suspicion  that  Pioneer's  ex- 
pertise in  rice  might  not  carry  over  into  the 
canning  industry  proved  to  be  right.  When 
Pioneer  opted  to  seU  the  plants  it  had  pur- 
chased from  Joe  Steele,  the  AUens  were 
happy  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

The  Pioneer/Steele  acquisition  added 
eight  plants  in  the  Arkansas-Oklahoma  area 
to  AUen's  operations,  though  some  were 
quickly  consolidated.  It  also  gave  the  com- 
pany its  popular  "Popeye"  spinach  brand, 
which  has  been  a  successful  export  as  weU 
as  domestic  product.  Institutional  food  sales 
were  increased,  as  weU,  and  soon  made  up 
35%  of  the  company's  total  business,  where 
they  remain  today. 

PLANNING  POR  FUTURE  ENSURED  SUCCESS 

The  AUens  wax  phUosophlcal  as  they  look 
back  at  their  growth  over  the  past  seven 
decades. 

"It  was  simply  a  nmtter  of  who  could  see 
the  future  best  and  plan  for  the  future 
best,"  assesses  Delbert  AUen,  Sr.  "It  turns 
out  that  we  had  the  best  staying  power. 
We're  the  only  pioneering  company  left  in 
the  area." 

The  AUens  point  to  a  host  of  insights  and 
quick  decisions  that  gave  them  an  edge  over 
the  years.  They  foresaw  a  growing  market 
in  the  American  southeast  and  positioned 
themselves  to  cop  a  giant  share  of  that 
market.  They  also  elected  early  to  keep 
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u^UHlate  technolocicaUy  to 
pitfall  of  many  in  the 
—antiquated  equipment. 


Aixm  r  rxntc  nzw  oimunos 
Whafs  next,  for  Allen  Canning?  The 
Aliens  dont  U]:e  to  reveal  family  secrets. 
but  they  are  ad  nlttedly  looking  at  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  lat  can— perhaps  for  canned 
entree  items.  A  nd  frown  products  and  ex- 
ports remain  a  i  osslbility. 

"America  hai  been  generally  naive  in 
export  thinklig."  analyzes  Pete  Allen. 
"California  sufl  ered  from  a  surplus  of  fruits 
last  year  while  a  major  export  market  was 
We'ie  looking  seriously  at  ex- 


available 
ports. 

"Many 


a  step  further 
spinach  cans, 
items    aren't 


there 
and  the  Arldes 
nia  diuing  the 
nia  is  still  the 
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Whatever 
ning  will  remaj^ 
some  time  to 
Allen  Canning 
a  new  wave,  to 

"Many 
trjring  to  get 
Pete.  "We  don' . 
quidity  problecis 
warehouse  or 
are  available.  I 
my  father  had 
sound  financlil 
each  year  by 
side  and 
Allen  Canning 
offer  as  a 

'We  run  a 
hats.  We  can 
to  conditions 
of   tremendoui 
have  a  sound 

Pete  Allen 

"We're  here 


third  world  nations,  and  the 
Saudis  in  parti  ;ular,  know  about  southern 
black-eyed  peat  because  the  n.S.  has  been 
overseas  as  a  cheap  protein 
source.  So,  that  s  one  product  for  which  the 
recognition  pro  jlem  has  been  solved.  We're 
ahead  with  Popeye  on  our 
However,  some  of  our  other 
learly  as  well  recognized 
abroad,"  he  salt . 

'American  ta  ites  rub  off  in  foreign  coun- 
tries when  Am<  ricans  are  living  or  working 
adds  D  tlbert  Allen,  Sr.  "the  Okies 
took  their  tastes  to  Califor- 
hist  bowl  years  and  Califor- 
best  market  for  poke  salad 
greens.  The  saioe  could  happen  in  foreign 
countries  wher:  there  are  Americans  look- 
ing for  back-hoi  ae  dishes. 

The  export  iiarket  is  not.  however,  the 
only  area  targe  ted  for  sales  growth  at  the 
present  time.  T  liough  Allen  products  sit  on 
some  shelves  lorth  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line,  there  are  i  till  sigiuficant  Inroads  to  be 
made  into  large  portions  of  the  available 
Yankee  market  StUl.  an  awakening  interest 
in  "soul  food"  iishes— and  the  'healthful " 
qualities  of  th(  southern  specialty  vegeU- 
blea— could  pr<vide  Allen  with  a  spring- 
board into  Iarg(  r  portions  of  these  markets. 
"We  probablj  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
telling  the  stoiy  of  the  nutritional  quality 
of  southern  vigetables,"  says  Pete.  "The 
whole  vegetabl;  industry  should  tout  the 
nutritional  qualities  of  their  products,  in 
fact' 
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direction  it  heads,  Allen  Can 

a  family-run  operation  for 

come.  Far  from  an  oddity, 

noight  Just  as  well  represent 

lear  its  owners. 

companies     are 

1  lack  to  being  private."  says 

have  long-term  debt  and  li- 

If  we  are  going  to  add  a 

some  equipment,  the  funds 

can  appreciate  the  foresight 

in  putting  the  company  on  a 

base.  We  are  approached 

several  companies— both  state 

fore^— who  would  like  to  buy 

But  we  simply  take  their 

comdliment.  We're  not  interested. 

tight  ship.  We  wear  a  lot  of 

t  ghten  our  belt  faster,  adjust 

f  Jster.  We're  on  the  threshold 

technological   growth.   We 

and  a  good  staff." 

a  long  breath. 

for  the  long  pull,"  he  says.* 
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THE  USE  OP  FORMALDEHYDE 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

or  VIRGIIOA 
Uf  THC  HOUSE  OP  RCPRESEHTATIVES 

Twsday.  March  1.  1983 
m  Mr,  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use 
of  formaldehyde  in  various  products 
has  become  the  subject  of  widespread 
discussion  and  controversy  in  recent 
months.  Several  Federal  agencies  with 
health-related  regulatory  responsibil- 
ity have  talten  markedly  different 
views  on  the  need  for  and  scope  of  reg- 
ulation of  formaldehyde.  Only  the 
Consimier  Product  Safety  Commission 
(CPSC).  which  banned  urea-formalde- 
hyde foam  insulation  for  use  in  resi- 
dences and  schools  in  1982,  has  con- 
cluded that  emergency  regulation  of 
formaldehyde  is  necessary.  The  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Eiivironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
cluded after  study  that  available  scien- 
tific evidence  failed  to  warrant  regxila- 
tion. 

CPSC's  ban  of  urea-formaldehyde 
foam  insulation  is  presently  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lawsuit.  The  Washington 
Legal  Foundation  (WLF).  a  public  in- 
terest law  firm  with  over  80,000  mem- 
bers and  120.000  supporters,  filed  a 
brief  in  that  case  urging  reversal  of 
CPSC's  ban  on  the  grounds  that  CPSC 
failed  to  employ  "good  science"  in  ex- 
ercising its  regtilatory  authority.  WLF 
noted  that  the  Agency's  action 
amounted  to  "regulation  by  specula- 
tion" and  that  similarly  unjustified 
regulatory  initiatives  would  be  under- 
taken with  respect  to  other  products 
in  the  future. 

The  WLF  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion an  editorial  by  the  British  Indus- 
trial Biological  Research  Association 
(BIBRA).  a  respected  toxologlcal  orga- 
nization, which  supports  WLF's  view 
of  CPSC's  approach  to  formaldehyde 
regulation.  Given  the  amount  of  its 
budget  that  CPSC  has  spent  on  form- 
aldehyde regulation  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  its  initiative,  I  believe  that  the 
BIBRA  editorial  deserves  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  editorial  follows: 
EorroiUAL 
The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion (CPSC)  in  the  United  States  employs 
about  600  people  at  a  cost  of  about  33  mil- 
lion dollars  every  year.  In  recent  years  they 
have  spent  about  10  million  dollars  a  year 
attacking  the  use  of  urea-formaldehyde 
foam  (UPP)  for  home  Insulation  on  the 
grounds  that  it  constitutes  a  serious  hazard 
to  health  because  it  might  release  around 
0.1  ppm  of  formaldehyde  into  the  ambient 
air.  and  occasionally  up  to  2  ppm  where  the 
Installation  has  not  been  Impeccable.  The 
CPSC  claims  that  levels  of  0.1  ppm  (though 
not  2  ppm)  may  persist  for  up  to  a  year  and 
a  half  and  that,  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
this,  about  90  of  those  people  currently  ex- 
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posed  could  develop  cancer.  (The  original 
CPSC  estimate  of  150  victims  has  somewhat 
mysteriously  declined.)  As  a  consequence  of 
the  activities  of  the  CPSC,  culminating  in 
the  recently  published  regulation  banning 
UPP,  a  section  of  the  home  insulation  in- 
dustry has  been  virtually  wiped  out  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  CPSC  is  a  political  body,  and  given 
the  quality  of  contemporary  political  leader- 
ship in  the  West  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  the  quality  of  decisions  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired.  That  these  decisions  are 
backed  by  a  budget  that  few  outside  govern- 
ment could  match  is  also  a  sign  of  the  times 
(though  this  imbalance  is  under  redress  in 
the  United  Kingdom).  But  it  is  rare,  even 
now.  for  an  issue  so  contrived  as  the  case 
against  formaldehyde  to  be  brought  to  such 
an  effective  and  speedy  conclusion,  and  one 
may  note  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (8,500)  employees  and  an 
atmual  budget  in  excess  of  3.5  billion  dol- 
lars), after  much  soul  searching,  has  decided 
that  formaldehyde  does  not  constitute  a 
risk  among  the  U.S.  population. 

The  real  significance  of  the  CPSC  action 
is  that  by  trivializing  serious  toxicological 
problems,  by  using  hearsay  evidence  from 
people  whose  motivation  is  suspect,  by  using 
analyses  which  load  the  dice  against  a  prod- 
uct, and  by  ignoring  expert  opinion  and  a 
mass  of  (admittedly  imperfect)  epidemiolog- 
ical evidence,  the  industrial  use  of  an  indis- 
pensable commodity  chemical  might  yet  be 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  facts  are  that  formaldehyde,  a  natu- 
rally occurring  metabolite  of  biological  proc- 
esses, is  able  to  react  with  nucleic  acids  and 
is  able  to  cause  nasal  cancers  in  experimen- 
tal animals  after  prolonged  administration 
at  high  concentrations.  This  has  only  been 
demonstrated  in  obligatory  nose-breathers 
and  only  after  serious  ulcerative  lesions, 
with  the  attendant  reactive  hyperplasia, 
have  developed.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
cancers  could  develop  In  the  absence  of  seri- 
ous epithelial  damage,  and  formaldehyde  is 
so  pungent  that  humans  are  unable  to  stand 
concentrations  in  excess  of  3  ppm  unless  ac- 
customed to  do  so.  Exposure  to  such  concen- 
trations would  have  to  be  continuous  for 
such  damage  to  occur,  and  the  damage 
would  certainly  be  detected  quickly. 

No  reasonable  [jerson  could  conclude  that 
formaldehyde  constitutes  a  serious  cancer 
hazard  to  man  in  these  circumstances  and 
to  do  so.  all  other  motivation  excluded, 
shows  a  lack  of  objectivity  which  is  a  terri- 
ble disservice  to  the  public  the  CPSC  pur- 
ports to  serve.  This  is  the  real  point.  Man- 
kind is  beset  with  enough  problems  without 
these  being  aggravated  by  trumped  up  and 
trivial  impositions  based  on  feeble  intellec- 
tual analysis  or  hysteria.  We  really  cannot 
accept  the  continual  debasement  of  toxico- 
logical science,  and  of  the  practice  of  occu- 
pational and  preventive  medicine,  by  the  su- 
perficial mouthings  of  quangos  with  more 
money  than  sense.  The  toxicology  and  in- 
dustrial importance  of  formaldehyde  is  too 
serious  to  be  treated  in  this  anarchic  fash- 
ion. It  really  is  time  for  those  in  control  of 
the  political  machine  in  the  United  States, 
which  remains  the  dominant  influence  in 
toxicology  today,  to  take  on  board  the  real- 
ization that  the  respect  the  old  agencies 
commanded  is  fast  being  eroded  by  the 
wholesale  adherence  to  devious  expendien- 
cies  exhibited  by  the  new. 

Toxicological  problems  are  very  complex 
and  difficult  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
facile  solutions.  If  the  dimension  of  predict- 
ing human  hazard  is  added,  the  complexity 
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is  much  Inereaaed.  This,  at  once,  makes  the 
solution  more  demanding  and  worthwhile. 
Those  in  positkms  of  Influence  and  author- 
ity must  recognise  the  tremendous  remonsi- 
bility  they  have  to  ensure  that  the  con- 
sumer is  protected,  not  from  haiards  thai 
exist  only  in  the  minds  of  the  emotionally 
labUe.  but  from  real  risks  in  excess  of  those 
natural  to  a  complicated  industrial  society.* 


DEMOCRATIC  CREED 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASBACHUSKTTS 
IH  TBS  HOnSX  OP  SEPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuetday.  March  J.  1983 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  Nation  stands  today  ever  vigilant 
in  defense  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
I  thought  I  would  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  thoughts 
of  Mr.  Anthony  W.  Homer  of  Lynn, 
Mass. 

As  you  read  Mr.  Homer's  "Democrat- 
ic Creed,"  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  as  I 
do  that  it  is  entirely  fitting,  appropri- 
ate, and  exemplary  that  a  private  citi- 
zen has  the  birthright  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  his  government,  here  In 
the  world's  greatest  democracy. 

Mr.  Homer  feels  that  the  adoption 
of  his  creed  will  advance  the  position 
of  this  Nation  as  the  world's  leading 
proponent  of  peace  and  liberty. 

The  creed.  Mr.  Homer  rightfully  be- 
lieves, should  awaken  all  of  us  and  our 
world  neighbors  to  mankind's  para- 
mount mission:  the  achievement  of 
unity,  peace,  and  freedom  for  all. 

Following  is  the  "Democratic 
Creed": 

Thi  Democratic  Creed 
(By  Anthony  W.  Homer) 

I  believe  In  God.  the  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  our  true  Father,  and  in  all  peoples 
and  races  of  mankind  as  the  complete 
brotherhood  of  man  animated  with  the 
ideal  and  puri>ose  of  perfecting  human  life; 
in  the  sanctity  of  divine  law;  that  no  man  is 
a  slave  to  another  and  no  one  a  master  of 
another,  but  all  are  sons  of  Qod  and  serv- 
ants of  our  Lord;  and  that  all  men  have 
been  created  with  certain  Inalienable  rights 
which  they  must  be  allowed  to  enjoy  at  all 
times  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

I  believe  in  a  perfect  democracy  within  a 
state,  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  which  giiaran- 
tees  man  his  natural  rights  and  allows  him 
to  perform  his  sacred  duty  to  Ood  and  to 
his  fellowmen;  in  whose  principles  man  Is 
not  the  tool  of  the  ruler,  but  the  master  of 
himself;  and  in  which  man  does  not  exist  for 
the  state,  but  the  sUte  for  man. 

I  believe  in  the  sUte  in  which  men  are 
governed,  but  are  also  allowed  to  govern,  by 
order  and  law;  in  the  sUte  In  which  men  are 
not  led  forward  in  destroying  and  enslaving 
their  fellowmen,  but  in  liberating  the  op- 
pressed and  in  defending  their  natural 
rights  and  sacred  honor;  in  the  state  in 
which  men  share  in  all  thinia  for  a  common 
cause  and  live  freely  together  to  learn  and 
progress  according  to  the  laws  of  human 
justice  and  equality;  in  the  sUte  in  which 
men  are  treated  as  true  citizens  and  are  paid 
full  consideration  and  respect. 
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I  believe  in  the  family  of  nations  and  in 
the  democracy  of  the  world  by  which  all 
people  and  nations  shall  unite  and  live  to- 
gether under  one  flag  and  one  world  govern- 
ment, and  shall  forevermore  enjoy  the 
blec^^igs  of  love,  of  freedom,  and  of  peace; 
under  which  all  men  shaU  become  dtisens 
of  the  world  and  go  forth  In  exploiting  the 
richest  of  the  earth  for  the  common  good  of 
all. 

I  believe  in  a  world  democracy  by  whose 
virtues  all  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  em- 
ployed only  for  the  good  and  progress  of 
mankind:  and  in  whose  dominion  men  shall 
destroy  whatever  is  harmful  to  human  life 
and  ahall  keep  on  buQding  only  the  things 
which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  man  and 
to  the  exalUtlon  of  his  soul. 

I  believe  in  a  world  democracy  which  will 
cultivate  the  arts  of  higher  learning  and 
promote  greater  love  and  understanding  be- 
tween man  and  man  and  between  Ood  and 
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atlons  that  will  be  particularly  cited 
by  his  colleagues  and  friends  on 
March  6.  as  follows: 


I  shall  exert  all  the  power  that  is  in  me 
for  the  institution  of  a  world  democracy  and 
help  to  promote  world  order  and  peace  for 
the  good  of  all  races  and  peoples.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  JOSEPH  P.  LAZUR.  OP 
PASSAIC,  N.J..  ESTEEMED  BAT- 
TALION  FIRE  CHIEF,  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZEN,  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  KEW  JERSEY 
nr  THE  HO0SB  OP  REPRBSKHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
March  6.  the  residents  of  Passaic,  my 
congressional  district,  and  State  of 
New  Jersey,  will  join  together  in  testi- 
mony to  an  outstanding  public  safety 
officer,  veterans'  organization  leader, 
and  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  P.  Lazur,  esteemed  battalion 
chief  of  the  Passaic  Fire  Department. 

As  Chief  Lazur  retires  from  his  32- 
year  firefightlng  career  of  selfless 
dedication  and  exemplary  service  in 
safeguarding  and  protecting  the 
people  and  property  of  the  city  of  Pas- 
saic from  the  perils  of  fire,  I  know 
that  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  will  want  to  Join  with  me 
in  deep  appreciation  of  all  of  his  good 
works  and  share  great  pride  in  the  suc- 
cess of  hlB  achievements  with  his  good 
wife.  Jean,  and  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joaeph  Lazur  has 
indeed  earned  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  of  us  for  the  quality  of 
his  leadership  and  highest  standards 
of  excellence  in  carrying  on  the  ster- 
ling traditions  of  the  firefighters  of 
America  who  daily  risk  their  lives  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
people.  There  is  much  that  can  be  said 
of  Joe  Lazur  and  his  lifetime  of 
achievements  in  service  to  people,  and 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
hlstoric  Jotimal  of  Congress  a  brief 
outline  of  his  good  works  and  aff ill- 


JosiFH  Peter  Laxur 

Bom  in  Passaic.  VJ.,  aa  December  7. 
1917.  at  S4  Third  Street 

Attended  Holy  Rosary  School  and  Passaic 
School  System.  Worked  In  the  bedding  and 
furniture  indtistry  in  Passaic. 

Was  shop  steward  for  the  United  Puml- 
tive  Woricers  of  America  AFL  and  CIO. 

Enlisted  and  served  four  years  in  the  UB. 
Naval  Reserve  from  1937  to  1941. 

Married  Jean  E.  Kasica  on  April  36.  1941. 

Enlisted  into  the  U.8.  Navy  on  March  n. 
1942. 

During  naval  service,  served  on  battle- 
ships and  destroyers  during  wartime  and 
served  with  the  UJ3.  Naval  Mlnesweeping 
Fleet  in  the  North  Atlantic  Theater  of  Op- 
erations, also  doing  escort  convoy  duty, 
headed  for  European  allies.  (Wss  boat- 
swains mate  in  charge  of  mlnesweeping  op- 
eration aboard  ship.) 

Was  honorably  discharged  from  the  UjB. 
Navy  on  September  1. 1945.  with  the  rank  of 
boatswains  mate  first  class. 

After  discharge  from  the  Navy,  was  in- 
strumental In  organizing  the  returning  vet- 
erans from  military  service  and  in  1946 
helped  establish  the  Rosol-Dul  Memorial 
Post  *3S9  American  Legion  of  Passaic.  NJ. 

Served  as  Post  Commander  in  1950-51. 
Served  In  an  active  capacity  on  Post  and 
Passaic  County  functions.  Was  Post  Service 
officer  for  thirty  years.  Served  as  chairman 
of  many  committees,  including  Post  and 
Passaic  County  Legislative  Committee.  Del- 
egate to  Passaic  County  Executive  Commit- 
tee from  1946  to  the  present  (thirty-seven 
years).  Served  twice  as  Commander  of  the 
Passaic  Veterans  Alliance  and  also  served  as 
delegate  from  1946  to  the  present. 

Served  as  court  attendant  in  the  Passaic 
County  Coiut  System  under  the  late  Sheriff 
Chris  EdeU. 

Was  appointed  to  the  Passaic  Fire  Depart- 
ment on  February  1,  1951  (The  first  group 
to  be  appointed  from  a  competitive  Civil 
Service  List  Scoring  Number  Pour).  Promot- 
ed to  lieutenant  on  April  23,  1959.  Promoted 
to  captain  on  August  21.  1967  and  promoted 
to  battalion  chief  on  January  1.  1975.  Re- 
tired on  January  1. 1983. 

Was  Passaic  Firemen's  Mutual  Benevolent 
Association  (FJif.B~A.)  Executive  New 
Jersey  SUte  Delegate  local  No.  13  for  nine- 
teen years. 

Was  elected  New  Jersey  SUte  Firemen's 
Mutual  Benevolent  Association  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  three  terms  (three  years)  and  three 
terms  (nine  years)  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Tnistees. 

Passaic  Fire  Department  RepresenUtive 
for  Mutual  Aid  Fire  E)epartment  Assistance. 
Also  served  as  its  president,  which  consists 
of  Passaic,  Wallington,  Carlstadt.  Ruther- 
ford and  East  Rutherford. 

Served  in  the  Passaic  Fire  Department  in 
many  capacities  over  the  past  thirty-two 
years.  For  the  past  five  years  as  chief  of  the 
Passaic  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  and  licensed 
by  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  as  the  Fire  Sub 
Code  Official  for  Passaic. 

Attended  Passaic  County  Community  Col- 
lege, Essex  County  College,  and  Jersey  City 
SUte  College,  majoring  in  fire  science  and 
fire  investigation. 

Over  the  years,  Joe  has  fought  for  In- 
creased widow  and  firefighter  benefits  on 

the  SUte  level  as  Local  No.  13's  P.M.B.A. 
sUte  delegate.  Joe  has  also  been  very  active 

and  productive  In  securing  benefits  for  vet- 
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Mr.    Speaker,    I 
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Act  of  1964. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  handicapped  face  the  dilemma 
of  being  discriminated  against  in  em- 
plojnnent  opportimities  because  they 
are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  false  gen- 
eralicatlons,  misconceptions,  and  mis- 
information about  their  handicaps: 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  Job  skills,  pro- 
ductivity, or  performance. 

Qualified  individuals,  time  and 
again,  are  denied  employment  because 
of  their  disability  when  the  disability 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  their 
Job  performance.  Our  handicapped  de- 
serve the  opportunity  to  be  evaluated 
and  hired  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
and  not  their  handicap. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous. There  are  too  many  employers 
who  still  will  not  hire  an  otherwise 
qualified  individual  for  the  sole  reason 
of  their  disabUity.  Some  employers 
cling  to  the  myths  related  to  hiring 
the  handicapped.  Pears  of  increased 
insurance  rates,  lower  Job  perform- 
ances, and  Job  stability,  poor  attend- 
ance and  the  required  physical  adjust- 
ment turn  employers  away  from  hiring 
the  handicapped. 

This  unnecessary  situation  weighs  a 
heavy  cost  on  society.  In  1980.  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment spent  approximately  $1  out  of 
every  $13  in  the  Federal  budget— $40 
billion— to  support  our  disabled  popu- 
lation. State,  local,  and  private  sup- 
port for  disabled  citizens  amounts  to 
approximately  an  additional  $60  bil- 
lion. Surely  by  eliminating  employ- 
ment discrimination  of  the  handi- 
capped we  can  help  reduce  this  eco- 
nomic burden  on  taxpayers. 

Additionally,  and  more  important, 
by  enacting  this  legislation  we  can 
help  reduce  the  loss  in  human  terms 
that  is  caused  by  discrimination 
against  handicapped  individuals.  Too 
many  deserving  people  are  excluded 
from  society's  mainstream:  left  to  lose 
their  dignity  and  self -worth. 

The  time  has  come  to  include  the 
handicapped  individuals  as  a  protected 
element  in  our  population  under  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 
protecting  handicapped  persons 
against  all  forms  of  employment  dis- 
crimination imder  that  title. 

We  must  demonstrate  our  Nation's 
firm  commitment  to  ending  discrimi- 
nation against  the  handicapped  by  en- 
acting this  legislation.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues win  support  me  in  my  effort  to 
give  the  handicapped  an  equal  oppor- 
timity  In  employment. 
Text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. 1300 
A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil  RlghU 
Act  of  1964  to  make  discrimination  against 
handicapped  Individuals  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
ArneHca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  ref- 
erence In  section  2,  3,  4,  5.  or  6  of  this  Act  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  Is  a  reference  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1964. 
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Sk.  3.  Section  701  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(IXl)  The  term  'handicap"  means  the 
status  of  any  Individual— 

"(A)  who  has  a  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment which  substantially  limits  any  of  such 
individual's  major  life  activities: 

"(B)  who  has  a  record  of  such  an  impair- 
ment; or 

"(C)  who  is  regarded  as  having  such  an 
impairment. 

"(3)  Such  term  does  not  Include  the  status 
of  an  individual  who  is  an  alcoholic  or  a 
drug  abuser— 

"(A)  whose  current  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs 
prevents  such  Individual  from  performing 
the  job  involved;  or 

"(B)  whose  employment,  because  of  such 
current  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  would  con- 
stitute a  direct  threat  to  property  or  safety 
of  other  Individuals.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Sections  703(a)(1),  703(a)(2). 
703(b),  703(cKl).  703(c)(2),  703(d).  and 
703(e)(1)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  national  origin"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "national 
origin,  or  handicap". 

(b)  The  sentence  begirmlng  "Notwith- 
standing any"  In  section  703(h)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  the 
first  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "national  origin,  or  handicap";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sex  or  national  origin" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sex,  national 
origin,  or  handicap". 

(c)  Section  703(J)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  the 
first  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "national  origin,  or  handicap"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "national  origin"  the 
second  place  it  appears  the  following:  ",  or 
persons  with  any  handicap.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "national  origin"  the 
third  place  it  appears  the  following:  ",  or 
persons  with  such  handicap,". 

(d)  The  center  heading  of  section  703  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  watiohal 
origim"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "na- 
tional ORIGIN,  OR  handicap". 

Sac.  4.  Section  704(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  national  origin"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "national 
origin,  or  handicap". 

Sac.  5.  The  sentence  beginning  "No  order 
of  the  court"  in  section  706(g)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or 
handicap". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  717(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  national  origin"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or  hand- 
icap". 

(b)  Section  717(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sex  or  national  origin"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sex,  national  origin,  or  handi- 
cap". 

Sic.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
do  not  affect  any  right,  remedy,  obligation, 
or  responsibility  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  month  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted.* 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES:  FAU(E  "PROFITS" 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  nxiNois 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRCSENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er 

Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to 
you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they 
are  ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall  know  them  by 
their  fruits.— Matthew  7:  16. 16. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  to  Biblical 
times  to  find  false  prophets.  We  have 
only  to  look  around. 

For  more  years  than  I  care  to  think 
about,  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches— part  of  the  largest  organi- 
zation of  Christian  churches  in  the 
world— has  been  waging  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  the  very  people  who  sup- 
port it.  Those  people  are  the  faithful 
parishioners  who  each  Sunday  dutiful- 
ly return  a  portion  of  God's  blessing  to 
the  collection  plate.  Little  do  they 
know  what  perfidious  activities  they 
are  thus  financing. 

Those  who  have  contributed  to  their 
neighborhood  church,  if  it  is  a  major 
Protestant  denomination,  have  likely 
contributed  to  the  Communist  regimes 
of  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO),  and  to 
Soviet-front  terrorists  butchering 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  aspect  is 
that  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
goes  to  great  lenghts  to  appear  as  a 
benign  Christian  fellowship.  However, 
the  facts  belie  that. 

Finally,  the  veil  of  secrecy  enshroud- 
ing the  council's  operations  is  being 
ripped  away,  thanks  to  the  courageous 
work  of  David  Jessup,  CBS-TV's  '60 
Minutes."  and  the  January  Reader's 
Digest,  in  which  the  following  article 
appeared. 

Yes,  the  Lord  said  we  would  know 
people  by  their  fruits:  And  the  fruit  of 
this  tree  is  bitter  indeed. 

Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord. 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name? 
and  in  Thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and 
in  Thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works? 

And  then  will  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
knew  you.— Matthew  7:  22,  23. 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  January  1983) 
Do  You  Know  Where  Yoor  C:hurch  Opper- 
INCS  Go?- You'd  Better  Find  Out— Be- 
cause They  May  Be  Supporting  Revolu- 
tion Instead  or  Reugion 

(By  Rael  Jean  Isaac) 
In  1977  Linda  and  David  Jessup  began 
sending  their  children  to  the  Marvin  Memo- 
rial United  Methodist  Church  in  their  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  neighborhood.  When  the  chil- 
dren came  home  from  Sunday  school  with 
"rice  bags"  the  family  was  to  fill  with 
money  to  be  used  to  buy  wheat  for  Vietnam. 
Linda  Jessup  thought  It  odd.  She  had  read 
that  Vietnam's  Communist  government  was 
using  food  as  a  means  of  forcing  compliance 
with  lU  oppressive  regime. 

David  Jessup.  who  works  for  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Committee   on  Political  Education. 
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found  that  the  money  was  to  go  to  Vietoam 
via  Church  World  Service  (CW8),  the  relief 
and  development  arm  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  Moreover,  he  discovered 
and  documented  that  over  a  two-year  period 
$442,000  in  Methodist  churchgoers'  money 
alone  had  been  sent  to  a  number  of  political 
organizations,  among  them,  in  Jessup's 
words,  "groups  supporting  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  the  governments 
of  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  the  pro-Soviet  totali- 
tarian movements  of  Latin  America,  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  several  violence-prone 
fringe  groups  in  the  United  States." 

Were  Jessup's  siuprising  findings  Isolated 
cases?  Hardly.  Consider  the  activities  of  the 
National  Coimcll  of  Churches. 

A  PLAWTED  UNITED  STATES 

The  NCC  consists  of  33  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  communions  representing  40  mil- 
lion Christians  (Southern  Baptists  and 
Catholics  are  the  largest  churches  that  do 
not  belong  to  the  NCC).  The  Methodist 
Church,  with  nine  million  members,  Is  the 
largest  denomination  in  the  NCC  and  Its 
chief  contributor.  After  the  Methodists, 
with  their  1980  contribution  of  close  to  $8 
million,  come  the  United  Presbyterians  with 
nearly  $3  million,  followed  by  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  with  close  to  $2  million, 
and  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  each  of  which  contributes  over 
$1  mUllon. 

Established  in  1950,  the  NCC  can  point  to 
major  achievemente.  The  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible  was  published  under 
NCC  auspices.  The  organization  took  a  lead- 
ership role  in  the  civil-rights  movement. 
Church  World  Service  has  aided  victims  of 
natural  and  political  disasters  the  world 
over,  helped  in  refugee  resettlement,  and 
supported  a  host  of  projects  in  the  Third 
World. 

But  in  the  last  decade  the  National  Coun- 
cil has  become  increasingly  politicized.  Oit- 
ics  charge  that  it  supports  Marxist-Leninist 
movements  in  the  Third  World,  that  it  has 
betrayed  the  liberal  tradition  and  that  it 
has  become  obsessed  with  the  alleged  inher- 
ent injustices  of  America. 

Indeed,  the  National  Council's  policy 
statements  and  resolutions  portray  the 
United  SUtes  as  deeply  flawed.  A  1979 
policy  statement  passed  by  the  NCC  entitled 
"Challenges  to  the  Injustice  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  System"  basically  attributes  crimes 
to  social  conditions  for  which  the  criminal  Is 
not  responsible.  It  claims  that  our  criminal 
Justice  system  'is  inadequate  to  respond  to 
the  crime-related  conditions  which  are  es- 
sentially those  of  social  injustice  and  con- 
flicting values."  While  president  of  the  NCC 
from  1979  to  1981,  the  Rev.  M.  William 
Howard  embarked  on  a  series  of  visits  to 
those  he  described  as  U.S.  "political  prison- 
ers." '  In  choosing  which  prisoners  to  visit, 
he  was  guided  by  research  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Black  Lawyers.  That  organi- 
zation is  affUlated  with  the  International 
Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers  (lADL), 
a  group  listed  by  the  CIA  as  an  internation- 
al Soviet-front  organization.  Howard  visited 
such  "political  prisoners"  as  convicted  mur- 
derer Larry  Jackson  of  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa,  an  organization  whose  goal  Is  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  black  country  in  five 
Southern  states. 

A  number  of  NCC  executives  feel  a  just 
society  is  Impossible  under  capitalism.  In 
1975,  an  Ecumenical  Consultation  on  Do- 


■  Political  prlsonera  are  commonly  defined  as 
those  imprisoned  for  their  beliefs  rather  than  (or 
crimes  committed. 
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mectic  Himger  sponsored  by  the  NCC 
passed  a  statement  that  said  there  was  a 
basic  contradiction  between  capitalism  "and 
biblical  justice,  mercy,  stewardship,  servloe. 
community  and  self-giving  love."  Warren 
Day.  the  NCC's  Director  of  News  and  Infor- 
mation, points  out  that  such  statements  do 
not  reflect  the  "official"  view  of  the  NCC. 
Nonetheless,  the  statements  passed  by  such 
conferences  are  revealing  of  attitudes  preva- 
lent among  the  NCC  staff  members  that  or- 
ganize them.  Similar  antagonistic  views 
toward  the  American  economic  system  are 
evident  in  the  publications  of  the  NCCTs 
Friendship  Press  and  in  NCC-sponsored 
filma. 

ROMANTIC,  NAIVE  PEOPLE 

As  a  religious  organization  concerned  with 
social  action,  the  NCC  understandably  gives 
high  priority  to  human  righU.  What  is  trou- 
bling is  that  William  Wlpfler.  director  of 
the  NCC's  human-rights  office,  says  that 
the  Council  and  its  member  denominations 
are  "consistent  In  their  witness  on  behalf  of 
human  rights."  But  most  of  the  great 
human-rights  outrages  of  our  time  have 
never  been  condemned  by  the  NCC's  gov- 
erning board.  While  a  few  individual  offi- 
cials of  the  NCC  have  spoken  out.  the  offi- 
cial policymaking  body  of  the  NCC  has 
failed  to  pass  resolutions  denouncing  the 
atrocities  of  Idi  Amin  in  Uganda:  the  killing 
of  half  a  million  non-Moslems  by  Moslems 
in  the  Sudan:  Vietnam's  creation  of  almost  a 
million  boat  people:  the  barbarities  of  the 
cultural  revolution  in  China:  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan— to  name  but  a  few. 
The  NCC  did  condemn  the  Camt>odian 
genocide,  but  put  as  much  blame  on  the 
U.S.  government  as  on  the  Pol  Pot  regime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  NCC  governing 
board  has  passed  resolutions  censuring, 
among  others.  El  Salvador,  Turkey,  Nicara- 
gua (under  Somoza),  ChUe,  South  Korea 
and  Guatemala,  whose  violations  cannot  be 
compared  to  those  of  countries  the  NCC 
governing  board  has  ignored. 

Warren  Day  explains  the  NCC's  stance  on 
human  rights  by  saying  that  only  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  are  sensitive  to 
our  public  opinion,  so  only  resolutions  di- 
rected against  friendly  countries  have  any 
effect.  But  in  that  case,  the  NCC  should  not 
claim  that  it  offers  a  "consistent  witness  on 
human  rights." 

The  problem  seems  to  go  deeper.  Many  of 
those  in  key  positions  In  the  NCC  Identify 
several  of  the  countries  with  the  worst 
record  on  human  rights  as  models  of  Chris- 
tians. In  1977,  the  NCC  sponsored  a  visit  to 
Cuba.  The  delegation  of  church  leaders  re- 
ported that  a  "theological  rebirth  is  evolv- 
ing in  Cuba  that  we  believe  can  inform 
Christians  around  the  world  with  a  new  in- 
tensity and  depth  of  insight  about  the 
meaning  of  faith."  The  group  insisted  that 
there  was  full  freedom  of  worship  in  Cuba. 
Yet.  Cuban  children  are  indoctrinated  in 
atheism  in  schools,  and  no  one  who  pro- 
fesses belief  in  God  can  be  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  advance  in  his  career. 

Similarly,  NCC  officials  persist  in  their 
praise  of  Vietnamese  society.  According  to  a 
brochure  published  by  Church  World  Serv- 
ice, "Vietnam  today  Is  a  nation  of  dedicated 
people,  hard  at  work,  and  enthusiastically 
building  a  new  society  from  the  rubble  of 
war."  After  folk  singer  Joan  Baez  and  other 
disillusioned  anti-war  activists  protested 
against  human-rights  violations  by  Vietnam, 
Paul  McCleary,  director  of  CWS,  and  James 
Armstrong,  then  a  Methodist  bishop  and 
now  president  of  the  NCC,  joined  with  a 
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nominations  belonging  to  the  NCC  have  lost 
over  three  mUUon  members  In  the  last 
decade.  The  obeesslon  of  the  church  leader- 
ship with  advancing  causes  that  oontradlet 
the  basic  beliefs  of  most  churchgoers  is  felt 
by  many  to  be  an  important  factor. 

A  number  of  dlasatlafiod  churchgoers  have 
first  become  aware  that  something  was 
wrong  through  reading  NCC  literature. 
lAura  Hathaway,  61,  of  Spickard.  Mo.,  a 
Methodist  stnoe  she  was  11  bought  material 
at  a  United  Methodist  Women  School  of 
Mhslmw  she  attended.  Mrs.  Hathaway  saya, 
"There  was  a  play  set  in  MoaamMque  with 
an  American  woman  and  a  woman  from  Mo- 
nmblque  discussing  the  celebration  of  Mo- 
sambique's  freedom.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
the  American  women  says  that  in  the 
United  States  everything  is  so  complicated 
and  immense  that  many  Amerleans  dont 
know  where  to  begin  a  revolution.  'I  know,' 
says  the  wranen  from  Moaambique.  'But 
perhapa  you  will  learn  from  our  struggle. 
There  are  ways.'  Then  the  American  woman 
says.  'Tea,  there  must  be.'  That's  whan  I 
saw  red.  And  I  still  do. " 

A  major  obstacle  to  reform  is  the  unwlll- 
tngneai  of  the  average  churchgow  to  ac- 
knowledge what  has  happened  to  his 
church.  "People  Just  cant  believe  that  their 
church,  the  church  they've  loved  aU  their 
Uvea,  can  be  financing  aU  these  Mandat- 
Leninlst  projects,"  says  David  Jeasup.  "The 
very  idea  seems  preposterous,  an  affront  to 
commtm  sense." 

If  there  is  to  be  change,  it  will  have  to  be 
made  by  the  men  and  women  in  the  pews. 
Ministers  for  the  most  part  are  too  depmd- 
ent  on  the  churoh  bureaucracy  to  take  the 
lead.  Several  Methodist  ministers  who  urged 
their  congregations  not  to  pay  their  World 
Service  am>ortlonment  have  been  ptmlshed. 
some  actuaUy  forced  out  of  the  church. 

Methodist  evangelist  Edmund  Robb,  who 
heads  the  Institute  on  Religion  and  Democ- 
racy, a  new  Washhigton-based  organizati<m 
of  distinguished  ministers  and  laymen,  rec- 
ognises that  there  are  churohgoers  reluc- 
tant to  take  action  for  fear  that  It  will 
divide  the  church.  But  he  feels  that,  on  the 
contrary,  action  is  essential  to  renew  and  re- 
store the  chureh  to  its  fundamental  task  of 
proclaiming  the  Kbigdom  of  Ood. 

"At  the  root  of  the  problem,"  says  Robb, 
"is  the  secularization  of  the  chureh.  The 
NCC  has  substituted  revolution  for  religion. 
I  believe  that  Christians  have  an  obligation 
to  work  for  social  Justice.  But  there  wUl  be 
no  Justice  without  freedom." 

HOW  TOU  CAK  HSLT 

The  Institute  on  Religion  and  Democracy 
(1000  Slzteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  LL60, 
Washington.  D.C.  aoOM)  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  who  want  to  work  within  thelr 
own  denominations.  Its  chairman,  Edmund 
Robb,  has  some  advice: 

Stay  with  your  church. 

Make  your  feelings  known  to  the  boards 
and  agencies  of  your  church;  ^ence  is  taken 
for  consent. 

Demand  fuU  disclosure  of  how  the  natloa- 
al  chureh  spends  your  oollection-plate 
doUar. 

Withhold  funds  from  doubtful  causes.  In 
many  churehes.  funds  for  the  NCC  and  for 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  assigned 
separately,  and  local  churehes  can  delete 
them  from  the  budget.  In  some  denomina- 
tions, your  local  chureh  can  designate  the 
programs  of  the  national  church  to  which  it 
wants  its  contributions  to  go. 

Oet  involved  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses of  your  national  church.  Local  church- 
es gener^y  send  one  or  more  delegates  to 
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regloaal  eonf  eraioea  that  to  turn  appotat 
^Iftlfgyt—  to  the  highest  polley-naklnc  body 
of  the  diureb.  Make  sure  the  delegates  from 
your  chureh  bdieve  there  is  a  oonneetkin 
between  Chrtotlan  faith  and  human  free- 


(ItaMU  Jean  baae.  a  PbJ>.  in  sociology,  has 
writtan  for  such  publications  as  7^  AOan- 
Mc  JfontMK  Mma  JUpubUe  and  Anmiean 
Spaetator.  Currantly,  she  is  completing  a 
lajljor  study  of  religious  and  poUtlcal  organi- 
I  to  the  United  States.)* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 


HON.  BUI  ARCHER 

OTTKUa 
or  THS  NOVaB  or  ■SPUBSIirTATtVIS 

Tuuday.  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Rkobd  today  an 
excellent  article  on  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  National  Commiasion 
on  Social  Security  Reform.  The 
author.  Mr.  WUaon  S.  Johnson.  Is 
president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  half  a  million  small 
business  men  and  women. 

SiiALL-Btrsnnss  Ahglk 

(By  Wilson  S.  Johnson) 

mw  socuL  sacuarrr  pkoposal  is  bad  mws 

In  mid-January  when  the  National  Com- 
ntiasion  cm  Social  Security  Issued  its  recom- 
mendations, a  coUective  sigh  of  reUef  went 
up  from  poUtidans  of  both  parties.  Moat 
members  of  Congress  said  the  ctunmission 
produced  a  sound  program  for  fixing  the 
ailing  Social  Security  system. 

But  the  solution  is  flawed.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  commission  are  minor  re- 
pairs, not  the  major  surgery  needed,  and 
some  of  the  recommendations  to  aid  Social 
Security  would  have  a  negative  impact  on 
other  parts  of  the  economy. 

For  example,  payroll  taxes  again  become 
the  main  revenue  source.  The  commission 
proposes  to  slip  backward  to  1984  a  payroU- 
tax  increase  now  planned  for  1085.  Regular 
readers  of  this  column  will  understand  that 
a  further  rise  in  payroll  taxes  at  this  time 
wiU  exacerbate  the  unemployment  problem. 
These  Jobs  taxes— in  reaUty  that's  what 
they  are— already  overburden  small  busi- 
ness, the  source  of  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's new  Jobs. 

PayroU  taxea  accoimt  for  about  one  of 
every  three  federal-revenue  dollars,  while 
corporate  taxes  have  declined  to  less  than 
10  percent  of  those  revenues.  Nine  Social 
Security  rate  increases  have  been  scheduled 
over  the  period  1971  to  1090.  The  base  wage 
on  which  payroll  taxes  are  assessed  also  has 
increased  every  year. 

The  base  and  the  rate  of  another  payroU 
tax— federal  unemployment  tax— has  in- 
creased three  times  in  the  same  20-year 
period.  In  other  words,  by  1990,  the  maxi- 
mum tax  a  smaU-business  owner  pays  on  an 
employee  wiU  have  increased  10  times  in  20 
years— 80  percent  a  year  without  compound- 
ing! 

Surely  a  coimtry  concerned  about  lost 
Jobs  can  find  a  better  way  to  raise  revenues 
than  by  constantly  resorting  to  taxes  on 
Jobs.  Increasing  the  cost  of  hiring  workers 
would  continue  to  discourage  employment 
growth.  SmaU-business  people  I  know  say 
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that  they  are  already  learning  to  run  their 
companiea. 

The  inconsistencies  between  tax  poUcy  im- 
plemented in  recent  years  and  the  solutions 
offered  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  should  also  stop  Congress 
short.  The  idea  of  taxing  the  benefits  of 
those  making  <20.000  a  year  contradicts 
reeent  changes  in  the  tax  law  made  to  en- 
courage saving.  Congress  introduced  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts— and  later  broad- 
ened the  rules— to  encourage  saving  for 
one's  own  retirement.  Taxing  benefits  for 
those  whose  Income  exceeds  $20,000  (or 
$25,000  for  married  couples)  wUl  discourage 
many  from  participating  in  IRAs. 

Worst  of  all  the  problems  associated  with 
the  commission  recommendations  Is  the 
faUure  to  close  the  short-  or  long-term  defi- 
cits in  the  fund.  The  manner  in  which  the 
revenues  will  be  raised  leaves  the  shortages 
in  the  mid  '80s  and  one-third  of  the  long- 
term  deficit  unresolved.  For  these  reasons, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  will  oppose  the  commission  recom- 
mendations on  Capitol  Hill  and  work  with 
the  Congress  for  a  more  comprehensive,  eq- 
uitable solution.* 


SERVING  OUR  VETERANS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  mw  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Genevieve  Riis  on  her  years 
of  service  to  disabled  veterans  at  the 
Montrose  Veterans'  Hospital. 

Ms.  Riis,  known  as  "Ma"  to  hun- 
dreds of  veterans,  has  devoted  her  life 
to  helping  American  servicemen  and 
veterans.  During  World  War  II,  she 
sent  letters  and  packages  to  hundreds 
of  servicemen  from  her  home  town  of 
Harrison,  N.Y.,  easing  their  hardship 
as  they  bravely  defended  our  Nation. 
Since  the  Montrose  Veterans'  Hospital 
opened  in  1950,  'Ma"  Riis  has  given 
her  time  and  loving  care  to  the  veter- 
ans there.  She  also  brightens  their 
lives  by  bringing  them  food  and  cloth- 
ing, mostly  provided  by  her  own  sav- 
ings. At  the  age  of  79.  she  continues  to 
do  what  she  can  to  aid  our  veterans, 
despite  bouts  of  arthritis. 

Her  generosity  and  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  our  deserving  veterans  is  an 
example  to  us  all.  I  am  happy  to  Join 
the  members  of  the  Harrison  Lions 
Club  in  their  tribute  to  this  fine  citi- 
zen.* 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  OP 
BAHA'IS  IN  IRAN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  IIXIMOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1.  1983 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  week  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that   the   Iranian  courts   have   once 
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again  sentenced  to  death  22  leaders  of 
the  Baha'i  religious  faith. 

That  these  22  leaders  are  con- 
demned to  die  was  confirmed  by  a 
report,  in  the  Shariaz  newspaper  from 
Kahbar  Iran.  Normally  we  learn  of  the 
fates  of  the  latest  victims  of  the  Irani- 
an reign  or  terror  after  the  fact  and 
not  before  the  act  is  carried  out.  This 
is  a  rate  opportimity  for  us  to  inter- 
cede on  behalf  of  unjustly  condemned 
Baha'is  and  attempt  to  save  them 
from  execution. 

My  distinguished  colleague  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa  pointed  out  on  Febru- 
ary 23  that  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
73  in  the  97th  Congress  which  stated: 

That  the  U.S.  condemns  persecution  of 
the  Baha'is  and  holds  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment respoonsible  for  upholding  the  rights 
of  all  citizens  including  the  Baha'is;  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  discrimination 
and  brutal  executions  within  the  Baha'i 
community  cease  Immedlataely. 

The  State  Department  published 
their  1982  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices.  They  state  that  the 
Baha'is  in  Iran  suffer  most,  because 
their  faith  is  regarded  as  heresay  by 
the  Shiite  Muslims  regime  of  Kho- 
meni.  They  are  persecuted  and  killed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  faith. 

We  must  urge  Iran  to  exercise  com- 
passion. If  the  death  sentences  are  car- 
ried out,  Iran  will  be  considered  an 
international  outlaw.  Iran  is  obligated 
by  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights,  to  give  its  citizens 
freedom  of  religion  and  association. 
Justice  and  reason  must  prevail  over 
prejudice  and  vile  hatred. 

Baha'is  have  been  denied  their  basic 
human  rights;  50,000  to  70,000  Baha'i 
children  have  been  denied  their  right 
to  education.  Baha'i  marriages  are  not 
considered  legal,  so  their  women  are 
arrested  as  prostitutes.  Their  cemeter- 
ies are  desecrated,  their  places  of  wor- 
ship destroyed,  their  means  to  make  a 
living  ruined,  and  they  are  being  killed 
merely  for  being  Baha'is. 

The  "final  solution"  planned  by  the 
Khomeni  regime  for  the  Baha'is  and 
other  oppressed  minorities  in  Iran  is 
not  unlike  the  genocide  of  Hitler's 
final  solution.  We  cannot  allow  the 
persecution  of  a  people  due  to  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  to  continue.  This  kind 
of  brazen  disrespect  of  international 
law  must  not  go  unpunished.  It  Is 
paramoimt  that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
end  the  evil  persecution  of  the  Baha'is 
by  the  tyrannical  regime  of  the  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeni.  This  is  genocide  and 
we  WiU  not  stand  for  it.  We  must  not 
allow  these  22  to  join  the  thousands  of 
others  who  have  died  to  satisfy  the 
base  hatred  of  a  totalitarian  regime 
living  in  the  dark  ages.  The  ayatoUah 
must  realize  we  are  living  in  the  20th 
century  and  that  this  type  of  behavior 
is  foul,  disdainful,  illegal  and  will  not 
be  tolerated.  We  shall  fight  this  with 
all  means  at  our  disposal. 
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So  finally  I  must  urge  the  State  De- 
partment to  consider  this  factor  in  all 
their  dealings  with  Iran,  until  it  is  set- 
tled to  our  satisfaction.* 


INTERNA'nONAL  DAY  OF  THE 
SEAL 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  akhoiia 
IN  the  house  op  KEPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
International  Day  of  the  Seal.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  many  happenings 
around  the  world  to  celebrate  this  day. 
From  Hong  Kong,  to  Orlando,  to  Vic- 
toria. Tex.,  communities  have  planned 
activities  to  educate  the  public  about 
the  plight  of  the  seals.  I  wish  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  many  thousands  in 
celebrating  the  birth  of  the  baby  seal. 

Each  year,  around  the  first  of 
March,  approxinuitely  400,000  harp 
seals  are  bom  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Of  these  400,000  baby 
seals,  180,000  are  brutally  clubbed  to 
death  within  the  first  weeks  of  their 
lives.  Worldwide,  an  average  of  1,800 
seals  are  killed  per  day,  each  day  of 
the  year,  in  organized  commercial 
hunts. 

Perhaps  no  other  animal  has  re- 
ceived the  public  attention  the  seal 
has.  This  is  not  only  because  the  seal 
pup  is  a  cute  animal,  but  also  because 
the  brutal  clubbing  of  the  seal  symbol- 
izes in  the  most  graphic  manner  hu- 
manity's lack  of  concern  for  their  envi- 
ronment. 

The  news  this  morning  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  governments  are 
close  to  agreement  on  a  2-year  ban  on 
the  import  of  skins  of  baby  seals  could 
not  be  more  timely.  Perhaps  now  we 
can  put  an  end  to  the  brutal  slaughter 
of  the  baby  seal.* 


A  LnTLE  CITY  FIGHTS  BACK 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  niDiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  SSPRBSEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  1. 1983 
*  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  stvmned  with  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected news  that  Coming  Glass  Works 
had  tentatively  decided  to  close  its 
Bluffton,  Ind..  pl^t.  Jim  Barbieri, 
editor  of  the  Bluffton  News  Banner, 
summed  it  up  best  on  Tuesday.  Janu- 
ary 4,  when  he  said: 

In  stunning  developments  here  this  morn- 
ing. Coming  Glass  Works  officlaUy  told  ten- 
tative plans  to  close  down  its  Bluffton 
plant.  .  .  .  The  overwhelming  probability 
would  be  a  permanent  shutdown. 

Coming  Glass  produced  the  first 
light  bulb  for  Thomas  Edison  back  in 
1879,  and  has  long  been  a  technologi- 
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cal  leader  In  A  merica.  In  1964.  Corning 
announced  th  tt  it  was  bufldlng  a  new 
televiaion  pid  ore  tube  plant  In  Bluff- 
ton.  Ind.,  the  largest  plant  In  the  in- 
dustry. Comii  ig  president  Dr.  Thomas 
MacAToy  relsrred  to  the  Bluffton 
plant  in  1980  ts  "a  flagship  in  a  sea  of 
cornfields."  id  example  of  machine 
technology  an  d  woriier  enterprise. 

But  now,  IB  Mayor  Flaningam  of 
Bluffton  sunmariaed:  "We're  got  a 
problem."  Pr>m  a  1980  peak  of  857 
employees,  tb  e  remaining  450  workers 
face  permanei  tt  layoff. 

Immedlatel: ,  rather  than  giving  up, 
the  c(Hnmuni  y  went  to  work.  Mayor 
Flaningam  aid  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce formed  a  special  economic  steer- 
ing committm  within  24  hours.  Cham- 
ber ezecutiv«  director  Carol  Martin 
apoke  of  redoi  ibllng  efforts  in  industri- 
al developmei  t. 

Local  1012  of  the  American  Flint 
Olassworics  Union  announced  a 
"Bluffton  Survival  Offer."  a  conces- 
sion package  '  mlued  from  $4  million  to 
$10  million  tc  Coming,  including  a  20- 
percent  pay  1  eduction,  a  give-back  on 
bonus  pay,  g]  anting  mandatory  over- 
time, and  a  2-;  rear  wage  freeze. 

Indiana  Lt.  jk>v.  John  Mutz  then  an- 
nounced that  the  Indiana  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  has  approved  the 
switch  from  e  ectriclty  to  gas,  satisfied 
that  even  at  f  ill  production  a  scrubber 
unit  would  n(  t  be  needed,  saving  Cor- 
ning a  $3  mill  on  investment. 

At  the  sane  time.  Senator  Lugar, 
Senator  Quak  ls.  and  I  began  a  process 
of  intense  negotiations  with  Com- 
merce Secret!  ry  Baldrige,  Ambassador 
Brock,  and  ot  tiers  on  the  questions  of 
foreign  impoits,  tariffs,  dumping,  and 
other  trade  n  atters  that  adversely  im- 
pacted on  Coi  ning's  ability  to  be  com- 
petitive in  th«  picture  tube  business. 

We  have  ni»w  asked  Coming  board 
chairman  An  Dry  Houghton  for  an  ad- 
ditional exteision  of  time  in  order 
that  solutions  can  be  found  to  the 
many  pressii  g  problems  facing  the 
Coming  Bluf  ton  glass  plant. 

Union  presi  dent  Bob  Perry  said:  "If 
they  still  clot  e.  111  walk  out  that  door 
with  a  smileTknowing  we've  done  ev- 
erything we  c  m  do." 

"Doing  everything  we  can  do"  has 
been  the  rail;  Ing  cry  of  all  involved  in 
the  "Save  th«  Coming  Bluffton  Plant" 
effort.  The  last  30  days  has  seen  an 
extraordtoar:  effort  by  all  concemed. 
Union,  local  i  oanagement,  community, 
local.  SUte,  and  Federal  representa- 
tives have  pilled  together  in  an  xm- 
precedented  manner.  Not  once  has 
partisan  i>ol  tics  been  mentioned,  as 
Republicans,  Democrats,  and  others 
have  put  the  good  of  the  community 
ahead  of  all  ( ther  considerations. 

For  many  rears,  we  Americans  have 
been  complai  ent  alx>ut  foreign  compe- 
tition. As  uiion  president  Bob  Perry 
of  the  Bluffl  on  plant  says:  "The  good 
old  days  are  over,  not  Just  at  Coming 
Olass  Works  but  everywhere." 
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Not  only  has  the  union  made  wage 
concessions  but  they  are  talking  about 
the  importance  or  recognizing  differ- 
ences between  grievances  and  gripes. 
The  statement:  "Coming  has  to  make 
money  to  stay  in  business,"  was  made 
not  by  the  president  of  Coming  but  by 
the  head  of  the  union. 

I  agree  with  Bluffton  State  repre- 
sentative Jess  Espich  who  said  that 
these  voluntary  efforts  and  the  coop- 
eration displayed  is  so  unique  that  for 
the  good  of  all  America,  this  offer 
simply  must  not  be  rejected. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  little 
city  of  Bluffton,  where  the  spirit  that 
built  America  lives  on.  I  am  proud  of  a 
community  that,  when  facing  adversi- 
ty, decided  to  work  together  to  fight 
back  rather  than  engage  in  finger 
pointing.  That  spirit  of  unity— of  all  of 
us  working  together— is  why  Bluffton 
will  prosper  in  the  future.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  CLARENCE 
KEHOE,  JR.,  ESTEEMED  POLICE 
LIEUTENANT  OP  OAKLAND, 
N.J.,  OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN 
AND  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

orirew  JZRSEY 

Ilf  THK  HOnSZ  or  fUSPRXSCNTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  4,  the  residents  of  Oakland,  my 
congressional  district  and  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  gather  in  testimony  to 
the  outstanding  public  service  ren- 
dered to  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation  by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished public  safety  officers,  the 
Honorable  Clarence  Kehoe,  Jr.,  police 
lieutenant  of  the  Oakland  Police  De- 
partment, good  friend,  leading  citizen, 
and  great  American. 

As  Lieutenant  Kehoe  retires  from 
his  law  enforcement  career,  I  Icnow 
that  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  will  want  to  join  with  me 
in  deep  appreciation  of  all  of  his  good 
works  and  share  great  pride  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  achievements  with  his  good 
wife  Carole  and  their  sons,  Clarence 
III  and  George. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clarence  Kehoe,  Jr., 
has  indeed  earned  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  of  us  for  the  quality 
of  his  leadership  and  highest  stand- 
ards of  excellence  in  seeking  optimum 
public  safety  for  all  of  our  people. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  said  of 
Clarence  and  his  lifetime  of  achieve- 
ments in  service  to  our  people  and 
with  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
hlstoric  journal  of  Congress  a  brief 
outline  of  this  good  works  and  affili- 
ations that  will  be  particularly  cited 
by  his  friends  on  March  4.  as  follows: 

Oaklams.— Lt.  Clarence  Kehoe  Jr..  a  sensi- 
tive man  who  showed  compassion  for  each 
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individual  he  dealt  with,  plans  to  retire 
from  the  Oakland  Police  Department  in 
March,  after  serving  almost  36  years. 

"The  borough  Is  losing  a  very  big  uset-a 
terrific  police  officer,"  said  Chief  Donald 
Hasenbalg.  "Clarence  has  always  shown  a 
lot  of  compassion  for  people.  In  the  33  years 
I  have  known  him  everything  he  did  was  In 
a  vein  of  trying  to  help  people.  He  had  no 
animosity  to  people." 

"I  wish  there  were  more  like  him  In  the 
law  enforcement  field,"  said  Hasenbalg. 

While  often,  after  many  years  of  serving 
In  poUce  work,  Hasenbalg  said.  Individuals 
tend  to  become  somewhat  callous,  Kehoe 
never  did.  "Even  though  he  Is  a  very  large, 
strong  man.  he  Is  a  very  emotional,  soft 
person.  He  handled  every  person  and  every 
case  as  a  major  incident,"  said  Hasenbalg. 
"For  Instance.  If  someone's  window  was 
smashed  or  a  shrub  torn  up,  others  would 
say.  "I'm  sorry  It  happened."  and  not  give 
the  Incident  much  more  thought,  but  Clar- 
ence would  take  it  as  a  personal  affront."  In- 
ternalizing the  upset  the  Incident  had 
caused  the  victim.  "He  took  a  personal  In- 
terest in  each  case.  It  Is  hard  to  believe,  but 
after  25  years  he  is  still  that  way." 

Kehoe  and  his  wife  Carole  have  been  resi- 
dents of  Oakland  for  27  years.  Their  son 
Clarence  is  a  graduate  of  Fairfield  Universi- 
ty and  works  in  Connecticut  as  an  account- 
ant: and  their  son.  George,  recently  dis- 
charged from  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp.  is  a 
graduate  from  Indian  Hills  High  School. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Clifton,  Kehoe  had 
been  in  the  Cincinnati  Reds  baseball  club 
farm  system.  He  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corp  during  the  Korean  conflict;  and  later 
attended  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
while  working  for  the  Erie  Railroad  signal 
department. 

Kehoe  joined  the  Oakland  Police  Depart- 
ment in  May  of  1957.  He  was  promoted  to 
Sgt.  in  1961.  served  as  patrol  shift  com- 
mander and  later  assigned  to  the  Detective 
Bureau  and  then  the  Juvenile  Bureau. 

In  June  of  1974.  Kehoe  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant,  serving  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  Juvenile  Bureau  and  liaison  to  the  bor- 
ough employee  safety  committee. 

Serving  with  Lt.  Kehoe  In  the  JuvenUe 
Bureau  over  the  years  have  been  James 
Yeomans.  Sgt.  John  Cooper.  Detective 
Robert  Knapp  and  the  present  Juvenile  offi- 
cer Michael  Madonna. 

Kehoe  was  named  Police  Officer  of  the 
Year  in  1972  by  the  Oakland  Memorial  Post 
369;  and  received  the  Oakland  Police  De- 
partment Certificate  of  Merit  Award  in  Jan. 
1978  and  Sept.  1982. 

He  has  served  as  a  charter  member  of  the 
Bergen  Coimty  Juvenile  Officers  Associa- 
tion; a  member  of  the  International  Narcot- 
ics Officers  Association;  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Narcotics  Officers  Association;  and 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Bergen 
County. 

Kehoe  also  served  as  attendance  officer 
for  Indian  Hills  High  School:  assisted  In  for- 
mulation of  the  Oakland  PoUce  Department 
Explorer  Post;  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Board  of  Advisers  to  the  Ayuda  Toy 
Drive.  Rahway  State  Prison;  is  a  past 
member  of  PBA  local  41,  and  currently  a 
member  of  PBA  local  164. 

The  many  police  training  seminars  Kehoe 
attended  throughout  his  career  includes 
that  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the 
first  college  accredited  course  given  at  the 
Police  Academy  of  Bergen  County  back  in 
1967. 

He  participated  in  Oakland's  Recreation 
Basketball    and    Baseball    programs;    and 
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served  as  adult  advisor  to  the  student  aid 
committee  at  Indian  HOls  High  School, 
along  with  then  assistant  Principal  William 
P.  Woods  and  then  student  Oreg  Ruhl.  To- 
gether they  set  In  moUon  the  plan  for  the 
"Summer  gym  program"  at  Indian  Hills. 
Kehoe  supervised  the  program  in  action  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his  lifetime 
Lieutenant  Kehoe  has  forged  ahead 
with  dedication,  devotion  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  in  combatting  crime  and 
protecting  the  life  of  our  people.  We 
applaud  his  knowledge,  training,  hard 
work  and  personal  commitment  that 
has  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  fuUest 
confidence  and  strongest  support  of 
the  people  of  our  community. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  re- 
flect on  the  deeds  and  achievements  of 
our  people  who  have  contributed  to 
the  quality  of  our  way  of  life  here  in 
America  and  I  am  pleased  to  call  your 
attention  to  his  lifetime  of  outstand- 
ing public  service. 

As  Lieutenant  Kehoe  retires  his  offi- 
cial leadership  badge  of  courage  and 
valor  as  police  lieutenant  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Oakland.  VJ..  I  respectfuUy 
seek  this  national  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  our  people  in  placing 
others  above  self  in  providing  safety 
on  the  streets,  security  in  the  home 
and  optimum  public  safety  for  all  of 
our  people.  We  do  indeed  salute  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  for  his  contribution 
to  the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation— 
The  Honorable  Clarence  Kehoe,  Jr..  of 
Oakland.  N.J.« 
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their  efforts.  However.  I  believe  their 
efforts  need  to  be  recognized  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  spirit  of  caring  patriot- 
ism which  has  sustained  this  Nation 
since  its  begiiming.  but  which  is  over- 
looked all  too  frequently  today. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  wiU  Join 
me  in  saying  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  veterans  whose  dajrs  of 
illness  have  been  brightened  by 
Wayne  and  Louise.  Thank  you  Mr. 
Speaker.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 
WAYNE  MURPHY 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OP  ARIZONA 
IIT  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPKXSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  personal  devotion  of 
two  Arizonans  who  for  the  last  9  years 
have  spent  3  days  of  every  month 
baking  and  transporting  50  dozen 
cookies  for  the  patients  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  in  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz. 

Wayne  and  Louise  Murphy  have 
never  missed  a  month  since  beginning 
their  cookie  project  in  1974.  They  bake 
several  varieties.  This  size  project  re- 
quires quite  a  bit  of  muscle,  which 
Wayne  provides  for  Louise's  bustling 
bakery.  Their  dedicated  efforts  are  a 
continuation  of  the  service  this  family 
has  given  to  U.S.  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans for  decades.  When  Mrs.  Murphy 
was  in  Vietnam  with  her  husband, 
who  wss  then  a  U.S.  Navy  Reserve 
commander,  she  started  a  USO  birth- 
day cake  program  that  baked  cakes  for 
any  serviceman  in  Hanoi  who  asked 
for  one. 

Blr.  Speaker,  Wayne  and  Louise 
Murphy  do  not  seek  recognition  for 


CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OP  nxiMou 
n  THX  HOUSI  OP  BKPRXSKRTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  1. 1983 
•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  the  1983  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews. 
There  is  no  more  important  issue  in 
the  world  than  the  guarantee  of  basic 
human  rights.  All  people  yearn  for 
freedom:  the  freedom  to  express  their 
own  views,  to  worship  their  God  in 
their  way.  to  choose  meaningful  work, 
to  live  in  a  place  of  their  liking.  Yet,  if 
this  is  a  tmiversal  desire,  it  is  never- 
theless denied  to  many  across  the 
world. 

The  latest  htunan  rights  crisis  in  the 
world  Is  occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  regud  to  the  desire  of  many 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  other  coiw- 
tries.  principaUy  Israel.  This  right  is 
being  denied  to  all  but  a  few. 

The  figures  documenting  this  crisis 
are  startling.  In  1979,  51,320  Soviet 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate,  but 
this  number  has  declined  dramatically 
to  just  over  2.600  last  year. 

For  many  years,  we  have  been  aware 
of  the  well-known  Soviets  who  have 
left  their  country;  the  athletes,  danc- 
ers and  literary  notables,  such  as  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn.  But  the  issue  at 
hand  involves  a  significant  number  of 
individuals  who  want  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  mass  movement, 
and  for  this  reason  Soviet  officials 
have  issued  their  crackdown.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  flattering  commentary  on  a 
nation  when  tens  of  thousands  of  its 
citizens  wish  to  leave. 

As  a  result,  the  Soviets  have  increas- 
ingly refused  exit  visas  for  Jews.  Addi- 
tionally, Soviet  Jews  are  subjected  to  a 
variety  of  indignities  including  denial 
of  education,  adequate  housing,  move- 
ment within  the  coimtry,  and  advance- 
ment within  their  profession. 

The  greatest  outrage,  however,  is 
the  intenmient  of  individuals  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals,  prisons,  and  labor 
camps,  usually  on  some  trumped  up 
charge  which  masks  the  real  intent  of 
punishing  those  who  demand  their 
rights. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion   the    plight    of    one    individual. 
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Yankel  Alexandrovlch  Oroberman. 
who  is  my  prisoner  of  conscience 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Oroberman.  35,  is  about  to  com- 
plete 4  years  detention  in  a  labor 
camp,  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for 
participating  in  group  action  violating 
public  order.  In  reality.  Mr.  Orober- 
man and  several  companions  were  ar- 
rested when  they  protested  anti-Se- 
mitic remarks  by  other  Russian  citi- 
zens. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Oroberman  is  a  "Re- 
fusenlk."  a  term  designating  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  applied  for  exit  visas 
and  been  denied  on  several  occasions. 
Their  pertistmoe  is  often  rewarded 
with  punishment. 

I  have  written  to  Soviet  offidals. 
asldng  them  to  grant  an  exit  visa  to 
BCr.  Oroberman.  when  he  completes 
his  prison  term  this  spring.  Mr.  Oro- 
berman. a  shoecutter  by  profession, 
should  have  the  right  to  join  his 
family  in  Israel. 

I  \xree  other  Members  of  this  House 
to  adopt  a  prisoner  of  conscience  and 
join  in  a  rising  chorus  of  protest  that 
focuses  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
regrettable  emigration  policy.  It  dem- 
onstrates the  farcical  nature  of  the 
"Socialist  republic."  aUegedly  based 
upon  the  woriiers'  rights. 

As  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  has  stated,  everyone  in 
the  world  should  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  tough  place  to  live,  and  an 
even  tougher  place  to  leave.* 


SUPPORT  ISRAEL 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  Hsw  Toaa 

ni  TBS  HOnSC  op  RXPBSSXIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1. 1983 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  February  27,  1983,  an  open 
letter  to  President  Reagan  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times.  A  group  of  over 
130  retired  generals  and  admirals  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  continued  strong 
American  support  of  and  strategic  co- 
operation with  Israel,  our  best  ally  in 
the  Middle  East.  Israel,  using  Ameri- 
can-made weapons  and  superior  orga- 
nisational tactics,  decisively  defeated 
the  Soviet-supplied  armies  of  the  PLO 
and  Syria  in  Lebanon.  A  group  of 
people,  some  of  whom  are  from  my 
district,  were  instrumental  in  putting 
this  letter  together  and  presenting  it 
to  the  American  people.  I  applaud  the 
authors  of  this  important  letter  for 
their  efforts,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
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Advanced,  battle-proven  technology  and  tac- 
tics, as  deployed  by  our  Middle  East  ally, 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  to  diminish  the 
present  quantitative  superiority  of  Soviet 
forces  in  Europe.  These  advances  are  in  the 
areas  of  anti-armor,  missile  site  suppression, 
and  aerial  combat,  as  well  as  command,  con- 
trol and  communications  (C): 

A  modified  105mm  sheU  which  pierced  the 
honeycomb  armor  of  the  formidable  Soviet 
T-72  main  battle  tank; 

Highly  advanced  Electronic  Counter 
Measures  (ECM)  and  strike  techniques 
which  neutralized  and  destroyed  Syrian  SA- 
6,  SA-8  and  SA-9  Soviet-made  missile  arrays 
without  loss; 

Enhanced  air-to-air  missilery  and  other 
aerial  ECM  and  tactics  which  resulted  in  an 
unprecedented  combat  kill  ratio  of  at  least 
85-0  against  Soviet  aircraft;  and 

A  unique  C  ability  to  coordinate  air.  land 
and  sea  operations  down  to  the  unit  level. 

This  combination  of  combat-proven  high 
technology  and  tactics  employed  under  re- 
markable Israeli  generalship,  together  with 
new  NATO  arms  technology  and  targeting 
systems  already  under  development,  could 
conceivably  revolutionize  the  overall  U.S. 
defense  posture  and  offers  exciting  pros- 
pects for  arms  control  and  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. Furthermore,  the  adoption  of 
these  modem,  advanced  technologies  could 
make  a  favorable  impact  upon  future  de- 
fense costs  and  the  national  budgets  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies. 

An  enhanced  defense  for  NATO  forces, 
achieved  through  the  incorporation  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war  in  Lebanon,  raises  the  in- 
triguing possibility  of  reducing  the  reliance 
on  escalation  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons  be- 
cause of  conventional  battlefield  inferiority. 
The  entire  Soviet  "Wave  Theory"  of  ad- 
vance in  the  Central  Front  of  NATO  is 
based  upon  swift  movement  of  mass  forma- 
tions of  armor  and  infantry,  closely  support- 
ed by  Warsaw  Pact  air,  all  protected  by  inte- 
grated mobile  missile  air  defense  systems.  If 
Pact  tanks  can  be  knocked  out  with  unique 
penetrating  shells,  if  SAM  sites  can  be  neu- 
tralized and  destroyed  in  large  numbers,  and 
if  their  aircraft  can  be  shot  down  in  a  virtu- 
al Txirkey  Shoot,  then  established  Soviet 
military  doctrine  comes  into  question. 

But  lest  the  free  world  relax  and  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  recent  victory  of  Is- 
raeli-manned American  arms  over  those  of 
the  Russians,  the  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Soviet-equipped  PLO  and  Syrians  in  Leba- 
non should  be  recognized  as  a  possible  har- 
binger of  future  Russian  aggression. 

According  to  the  best  unclassified  intelli- 
gence, the  initial  Soviet  reaction  to  their 
losses  was  to  blame  Syrian  manpower  for  in- 
eptitude. Neither  Soviet  military  doctrine 
nor  equipment  inadequacies  were  considered 
as  factors.  There  is  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  no  longer  so  certain. 

If  the  free  world  doubts  the  actuality  or 
the  significance  of  these  startling  advances 
in  weaponry  and  tactics,  Moscow  cannot 
afford  to.  On  an  issue  so  fundamental  to 
their  aggressive  designs,  the  Soviets  must 
know  whether  or  not  their  military  doctrine 
and  weaponry  are  flawed. 

Mr.  President,  If  this  supposition  is  cor- 
rect, the  Soviets  will  be  tempted  to  test 
their  doctrine  and  weaponry  under  combat 
conditions — and  soon. 

ImplemenUtion  of  these  plans  may  have 
already  begun.  The  ominous  replenishment 
of  war  stocks  in  Syria  includes  the  construc- 
tion of  three  bases  for  SAM-5  anti-aircraft 
missiles  and  the  further  introduction  of 
Soviet  technicians.  The  SAM-5— which  rings 
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Moscow  itself— has  never  before  been  placed 
outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  it  ill  behooves  military  men 
publicly  to  comment  upon  purely  political 
matters.  However,  the  current  strained  rela- 
tions between  Washington  and  Jerusalem 
do  not  augur  well  for  utilizing  what  you 
yourself  have  called  "Recognizing  the  Israe- 
li Asset"  in  your  Washington  Post  article  of 
August  15. 1979:  ".  .  .  the  paramount  Ameri- 
can interest  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  prevent 
the  region  from  falling  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Israel  has  the 
democratic  will,  national  cohesian,  techno- 
logical capacity  and  military  fiber  to  stand 
forth  as  America's  trusted  ally  .  .  .  There- 
fore, it  is  foolhardy  to  risk  weakening  our 
most  critical  remaining  strategic  asset." 

For  example,  Israeli  ports  and  bases  would 
be  open  instantly  to  U.S.  forces  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  strategic  threat  to  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  constitutes  the  only  U.S.  ally  ca- 
pable of  immediate  parry  to  a  serious  thrust 
against  free  world  interests  in  this  theater. 
And,  Israel's  continued  sharing  of  vital  in- 
telligence on  Soviet  operations  constitutes 
the  other  essential  element  of  U.S.  security 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Your  1979  views  have  proven  prescient 
indeed,  Mr.  President.  We  concur  in  our  as- 
sessment of  our  ally's  ".  .  .  geopolitical  im- 
portance as  a  stabilizing  force,  as  a  deter- 
rent to  radical  hegemony  and  as  a  military 
offset  to  the  Soviet  Union."  Therefore,  your 
present  initiative  on  the  Middle  East  must 
carefully  consider  the  Israeli  requirement  of 
strategic  depth  for  her  own  security,  lest 
our  ally  be  transformed  from  a  strategic 
asset  into  a  liability. 

We  have  every  confidence.  Mr.  President, 
that  transitory  political  strains  will  not  be 
allowed  to  detract  from  the  fundamental 
congruence  of  strategic  interests  cemented 
by  a  common  heritage  of  Western  values 
and  democratic  ideals. 

Mr.  President,  we  therefore  urge  you  to 
revitalize  the  strategic  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel,  thereby  en- 
hancing the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 

Sincerely  and  very  respectfully. 

Brigadier  General  Prank  Albanese.  AUS 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Earl  O.  Anderson,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Earl  J.  Archer.  Jr..  USAF 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Charles  H.  Barnwell. 
Jr.,  USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Richard  G.  Beckner. 
USA  (Ret). 

Major  General  Paul  B.  Bell,  USAR  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Tedd  L.  Bishop,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Edwin  F.  Black.  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  CSeneral  Jack  S.  Blocker.  USA 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Charles  P.  Brown.  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Albert  R.  Brownfleld. 
USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Ernest  H.  Burt.  USA 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Jonathan  R.  Burton.  USA 
(Ret). 

Lieutenant  General  Charles  W.  Carson, 
USAF  (Ret). 

Leslie   D.    Carter.    USA 


Major 

(Ret). 

Major 
(Ret). 

Major 


General 


USA  (Ret). 


General  J.   Hart  Caughey.   USA 
General   CUude   H.   Chorpenlng, 
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Major  General  Wendell  J.  Coats,  USA 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Marcus  F.  Cooper,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Major  General  William  A.  Cunningham, 
USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Robert  S.  Dale.  AUS 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Anthony  F.  Daskevich. 
USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier    General    Clinton    W.    Davies. 
USAF  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General   Kenneth  F.   Dawalt. 
USA  (Ret). 

Major  General  Elbert  DeCoursey.  USAC 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  G.  DeKay.  USN 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Sylvester  T.  E)el  Corso. 
USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General   Clyde  R.   Denniston. 
Jr.,  USAF  (Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  WaUace  R.  Dowd,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret). 

Brigadier   (Seneral   Thomas   J.    DuBose, 
USAF  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Wilbur  E.  Dimkelberg. 
USA  (Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  W.  EUlott.  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Harry  J.  Engel,  USA  (Ret). 

Rear   Admiral   James   E.    Forrest,    USN 
(Ret). 

Major  General  John   H.   Foster,   USAF 
(Ret). 

Rear   Admiral   Walter   M.    Foster,    USN 
(Ret). 

Major  General  David  P.  Gibbs,  USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  John  C.  Gordon,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Lieutenant  General  Daniel  O.  Graham, 
USA  (Ret). 

Lieutenant  General  Gordon  M.  Graham 
USAF  (Ret). 

Vice   Admiral    Arthur    R.    Gralla,    USN 
(Ret). 

Vice  Admiral  Samuel  L.  Gravely,  Jr..  USN 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  George  R.  Gronvold.  USNR 
(Ret). 

Rear   Admiral   William   S.    Guest.   USN 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Charles  S.  Harris.  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Edwin  C.  Heffelflnger. 
USA  (Ret). 

Major  General  Harold  F.  Harding,  USA 
(Ret). 

Major  General  John  P.  Henebry.  USAF 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Sidney  R.  Hinds.  USA 
(Ret). 

Major  General  William  J.  Hixson.  AUS 
(Ret). 

General  Bruce  K.  HoUoway.  USAF  (Ret). 

Major  General  Charles  T.  Homer,  Jr., 
USA  (Ret). 

General  HamUton  H.  Howze.  USA  (Ret). 

Major   General    W.    T.    HudneU,    USAF 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Herbert  T.  Johnson.  AUS 
(Ret). 

Major  General  George  F.   Keegan,  Jr., 
USAF  (Ret). 

Major  General  Gerald  F.  Keeling.  USAF 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  John  E.  Kelsey,  USA 
(Ret). 

Admiral  (3eorge  E.  R.  Klnnear  n.  USN 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Albion  W.  Knight,  USA 
(Ret). 

Major   General   William   R.    Kraft,   Jr., 
U8A(Ret). 
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Brigadier  General  Philip  E.  Kromer,  Jr.. 
USAF  (Ret). 

Rear   Admiral    Chester   A.    Kuns.    USN 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Fred  C.  Kyler,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Major    General    Edward    G.    Lansdale, 
USAF  (Ret). 

Brigadier    General    Louis    W.    LaSalle. 
USAF  (Ret). 

Vice  Admiral  Fitzhugh  Lee.  USN  (Ret). 

General  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  USAF  (Ret). 

Rear    Admiral    James    E.    Leeper,    USN 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Selig  J.  Levitan.  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Gerald  F  Llllard.  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  John  J.  Liset,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Major  General  John  L.  McCoy,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Brian  McCaulay,  USN 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Raymond  F.  McNally.  Jr., 
AUS  (Ret). 

Vice  Admiral  William  P.  Mack,  USN  (Ret). 

Major  General  Ralph  J.  Maglione,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  C.  MandeviUe,  USN 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  David  L.  Martineau,  USN 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  John  A.  Maurer,  USA 
(Ret). 

Major  General  John  B.  Medaris,  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Charles  R.  Meyer,  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Robert  L.  Moeller, 
USAF  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Hammond  M.  Monroe, 
USA  (Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Albert  J.  Monger,  USN 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Harley  L.  Moore,  Jr.,  USA 
(Ret). 

Lieutenant  General  George  W.  Mundy, 
USAF  (Ret). 

Lieutenant  General  Samuel  L.  Myers, 
USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Bernard  A.  Nurre,  USA 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  H.  Padula.  USN 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Edward  A.  Pagels,  AUS 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  George  A.  Pappas,  Jr., 
USAF  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Donald  G.  Penterman, 
USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Roy  W.  Peters,  AUS 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  W.  Peterson,  USN 
(Ret). 

Lieutenant  (3eneral  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher, 
USAF  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Jack  P.  PoUock,  USA 
(Ret). 

Major  General  John  E.  Ralph,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Rear    Admiral    KendaU    S.    Reed,    USN 

Major  General  Thomas  F.  Rew,  USAF 
(Ret), 

Brigadier  General  Royal  Reynolds,  Jr., 
USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Nathaniel  B.  Rieger, 
USA  (Ret). 

Major  General  Mllnor  J.  Roberts,  AUS 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  H.  F.  Safford.  USA 
(Ret). 

General    Bernard    A.    Schriever,    USAF 

(Ret). 
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Rear   Admiral   John   C.   Sbepard,   U8N 

(Ret). 

BCajor  General  John  K.  Singlaub,  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  Geiteral  Franklin  G.  Smith. 
USA  (Ret). 

Major  General  Paul  T.  Smith,  USA  (Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Philip  W.  Smith,  USNR 
(Ret). 

Major  General  MaxweU  C.  Snyder,  AUS 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  H.  Spiro,  USNR 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Harry  G.  SUulcup, 
USAF  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Carl  F.  Steinhoff, 
USAR  (Ret). 

Major  General  Richard  R.  Stewart,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Clio  E.  Straight,  USA 
(Ret). 

Vice  Admiral  Robert  J.  Stroh,  USN  (Ret). 

Major  General  James  B.  "npton.  USAF 
(Ret). 

Lieutenant  <3eneral  TJ.H.  Trapnell,  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Thomas  K.  Trigg.  USA 
(Ret). 

Vice  Admiral  Frederick  C.  Turner.  USN 
(Ret). 

Major  General  Francis  E.  Uhrhane.  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Willaim  M.  Van  Harlin- 
gen,  USA  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Herbert  D.  Vogel,  USA 
(Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Frederick  T.  Voorhees, 
USA  (Ret). 

Major  General  Louis  A.  Walsh,  Jr.,  USA 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  Harold  Wellings, 
USN  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  Roger  E.  Whitcomb, 
AUS  (Ret). 

Brigadier  General  G.P.  Wiedeman,  USAF 
(Ret). 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  S.  Williams,  USN 
(Ret). 

(Responses  from  additional  signators  ar- 
rived too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  list.)* 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION— AU- 
THORIZING A  BUST  OP  CARL 
HAYDEN  TO  BE  PLACED  IN 
THE  CAPITOL 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF  ARIZOHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1983 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  introduce  for  myself,  Mr. 
RtJDD.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  McNtjltt,  and 
Mr.  McCain  a  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  placement  of  a  marble 
bust  of  the  late  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
from  Arizona,  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  or  in 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings.  This  reso- 
lution is  identical  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  7,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors GoLDWATER,  DeConcini,  and  Ma- 

THIAS 

When  Carl  Hayden  retired  in  Janu- 
ary 1969,  he  had  served  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  longer  than  any 
other  Member.  He  represented  Arizo- 
na in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  42  years  and 
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RESPECTED 
LEADER 


HON.]  RANK  R.  WOLF 

Xm  TBS  HOUI  X  or  RXraXSKHTATlVCS 

Tuesdt  v,  March  1.  1983 


•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  tt  at  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coleagues  the  recent  pass- 
ing of  a  well-1  nown  and  respected  Re- 
publican lead  sr  in  Virginia  and  on 
Capitol  HllL 

I.  Lee  Potte  •  served  in  various  lead- 
ership poaitiois  with  the  Republican 
Party  and  wai  named  executive  direc- 
tor  of  the  N«  tional  Republican  Con- 
grcaslnnsl  Coiomlttee  in  1967,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  tor  3  years,  until  being 
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appointed  executive  director  of  the 
R^ubllcan  Congressional  Boosters 
Club  where  he  served  until  1982. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Potter's  obituary  notice 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 2S.  1983.  and  also  a  eulogy  of  Mr. 
Potter  provided  at  services  for  him  at 
the  Memorial  BapUst  Church  in  Ar- 
lington. Va..  on  February  25. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family, 
many  of  whom  reside  in  Arlington. 
[From  the  Wsahlngton  Post.  Feb.  26. 1983] 
1.  La  PoTiia.  73,  Dns;  VimonnA 
Rktusucah  Lbaokr 

L  Lee  Potter.  73.  the  chairman  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Republican  State  Central  Committee 
from  19M  to  IMS  and  a  Republican  Nation- 
al Committeeman  from  1M4  to  1973,  died  of 
a  ruptuivd  aorU  Feb.  21  at  Arlington  Hoapi- 
taL  He  lived  in  ArlingUm. 

Mr.  Potter  was  bom  in  Pennaylvanla  and 
grew  up  In  Northern  Virginia.  He  earned  a 
degree  in  accoimting  and  businen  admlnls- 
traUon  at  Southeaatem  University.  He  was 
a  profeaalonal  organ  player  and  union  print- 
er before  becoming  active  In  construction 
and  real  estate  development  in  1935. 

At  Ids  death,  he  was  president  and  board 
chairman  of  JeUeffs,  a  women's  specialty 
store  In  Arlington.  He  liad  been  a  director  of 
several  Northern  Virginia  banks. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Potter  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Arlington  County  Republican 
Ccnnmittee  In  1950.  From  1954  to  1955,  he 
was  administrative  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  MltchelL  In  January  1957,  he 
was  named  special  assistant  to  OOP  Nation- 
al Committee  Chairman  Meade  Alcorn  and 
director  of  the  committee's  southern  dlvi- 
sioa. 

He  became  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Committee 
in  1967.  and  three  years  later  was  named  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Republican  Congression- 
al Boosters  Club,  the  fund-raising  arm  of 
the  Republican  Senatorial  and  Congression- 
al CanuMign  committees.  He  held  that  post 
untU  1982. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Regional  Foundation  and  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Fish  and  Oame  Commission.  He  was 
rh»irm*n  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
of  Northern  Virginia. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Dulcle  H.,  of 
Arlington:  a  son.  Alan,  of  Locust  Orove.  Va.: 
his  father,  H.  Stewart  Potter,  and  two  sis- 
ters. Rae  Vaugtin  and  Jean  Toombs,  all  of 
Arlington,  and  three  grandchildren. 

EuuMT— I.  Lis  Form 

How  do  you  measure  the  value  of  a  man? 

Is  he  of  greater  value  because  he  sits 
among  the  leaders  of  his  nation  or  because 
he  is  known  for  intcirity. 

Is  he  worth  more  because  of  Ills  abilities 
in  business  or  because  of  Ids  generosity  and 
good  humor? 

Is  he  to  be  Judged  by  the  frequency  with 
wliich  his  name  is  heard,  or  by  the  affection 
of  bis  family? 

Is  he  to  be  known  for  the  material  success 
achieved  In  his  lifetime,  or  by  the  number  of 
thoae  who  call  him  "friend?" 

Is  it  more  Important  that  he  accumulated 
wealth,  or  that  he  earned  respect? 

Is  his  greater  legacy  to  be  the  building  of 
a  political  orguilzation  or  the  installation  of 
high  moral  character  In  Ids  descendants? 

Every  man  has  different  dimensions,  dif- 
ferent faceU,  different  characteristics,  and 
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different  abilities,  but  we  have  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  knowing  a  man  of  true  value, 
and  we  will  not  soon  forget  him.* 


PRAISE  FOR  PAMELA  HARRIMAN 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ASKAlfSAS 
ni  THE  HO08X  OF  RXFRXSDITATIVIS 

Tuesday.  March  1. 1983 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  part  of  the  country  it  is  a  tradition 
to  salute  great  ladles— merely  for 
being  great  ladies,  and  not  on  account 
of  any  particular  favor  they  may  have 
shown  you.  So  at  some  point  I  would 
certainly  be  finding  the  occasion  to 
praise  Pamela  Harriman— distin- 
guished in  her  own  right  and  well- 
Imown  also  as  the  wife  of  that  great 
Democrat  and  great  American,  the 
Honorable  Averill  Harriman. 

But,  as  it  happens,  Pamela  Harri- 
man has  indeed  favored  me  and  sever- 
al hundred  other  Democrats.  First,  she 
invited  us  to  dinner  Monday  night  at 
the  Madison  Hotel  and  brought  all  our 
contentious  tribes,  at  least  for  an 
evening,  under  one  contented  roof  as 
we  honored,  with  her,  the  Nation's  34 
Democratic  Governors  and  their 
spouses.  We  could  not  help  reflecting, 
by  the  way,  that  Grovemor  Harriman's 
tenure  as  chief  executive  of  New  York 
was  close  to  being  a  model  one,  and 
that  was  another  bright  aspect  to  the 
occasion.  But  Mrs.  Harriman  favored 
us  even  further.  She  called  us— an  as- 
sembly of  office-holders,  for  the  most 
part— "brave"  and  told  us  that  we  had 
held  a  high  ground  against  the  ad- 
vances of  reactionaries  and  suggested 
that  we  had  something  to  do  with  pre- 
ser\^ng  the  hopes  of  manldnd. 

To  the  extent  that  any  of  that  is 
true— and  we  will  certainly  strive 
mightily  to  prove  her  right— it  is  true 
because  of  the  kind  of  faith  and 
energy  which  only  the  Pamela  Harrl- 
mans  of  this  world  possess.  She  has  in- 
spired us  through  the  years  as  only  a 
great  and  gracious  lady  knows  how  to 
inspire.  She  could.  If  she  chose,  remain 
on  the  sidelines  of  active  politics  and 
be  admired  at  a  distance.  But  she  is 
not  one  to  sit  in  the  grandstand;  she  is 
a  participant  in  the  public  business 
and  In  the  great  affairs  of  our  Nation, 
and  we  have  learned  to  look  to  her  for 
initiatives.  Pamela  told  us  last  night 
that  she  was  proud  to  belong  to  a 
party  that  would  "live  up  to  the  best 
ideals  of  this  greatest  of  nations." 
Well.  I  for  one  am  proud  to  belong  to 
a  party  that  includes  Pamela  Harri- 
man. and  happy  for  that  accident  of 
birth  which  makes  me  a  feUow  citizen 
with  Pamela,  who  came  to  us  by  con- 
scious choice. 

Thank  you.  Pamela  Harriman.  for 
coming  and  thank  you  for  giving  me 
this  occasion  for  saying  so. 
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I  attach  a  copy  of  her  remarks  for 
the  RiooBo,  to  wit: 

RsMAaxs  or  Pamela  HAaantAM  at  Donm 
FOB  DsMocaATic  OovKRM  oas 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  marvelous 
Democractic  gains  of  1982— and  to  prepare 
for  ttie  sweeping  Democractic  victory  of 
1984. 

First  of  all  we  salute  the  Democratic  Oov- 
emors— who  now  hold  two-ttdrds  of  all  the 
Govemonhipa  In  the  Nation,  that  seems 
like  a  large  percentage— but  In  1984.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  do  even  better. 

Second,  we  salute  our  Democratic  Sena- 
tors—those  brave  few  who  won  in  the  diffi- 
cult year  of  1980:  those  10  DonocraU  who 
won  in  the  happy  year  of  1982;  and  aU  thoae 
who  are  in  the  Senate  now.  who  are  here  to- 
night, and  who  will  be  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  In  1984.  And  in  that  election,  we 
must  and  we  will  elect  Democratic  challeng- 
ers as  well— so  we  can  return  the  Senate 
itself  to  a  Democratic  majority  and  Demo- 
cratic principles. 

Two  years  ago.  when  we  started  Demo- 
crato  for  the  1980's  in  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Reagan  triumph,  we  were  told  our 
hopes  were  too  high— that  at  best,  we  could 
try  to  hold  a  little  ground  against  the  inevi- 
table advances  of  reactionaries  and  the  new 
right.  Now  we  know  how  wrong  that  pessi- 
mism was.  We  took  our  stand- and  the 
people  have  turned  to  us. 

But  the  success  of  the  past  year  does  not 
guarantee  the  victory  of  next  year. 

We  need  every  resource  of  heart  and  every 
form  of  help  each  of  us  can  give.  The  other 
side  may  outspend  us— but  they  will  never 
outwork  us.  That  is  the  pledge  and  the  com- 
mitment of  Democrats  for  the  1980's. 

Yet  hard  work  by  Itself  will  not  be 
enough. 

We  must  also  resolve  that  Democrats  will 
offer  fair  and  sensible  alternatives  to  the 
unfair  and  insensitive  policies  of  his  admin- 
istration. We  must  do  more  than  oppose:  we 
must  propose  a  program  for  an  economic  re- 
covery in  which  all  our  people  have  a  fair 
share— and  a  more  secure  peace,  where  all 
the  world  will  have  a  better  chance  for  sur- 
vival. 

As  all  of  you  know.  I  was  not  l>om  in  tills 
country  or  Into  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
came  to  America  by  choice— and  to  the 
Democratic  Party  by  conviction. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a  Party  wtiich  Is 
not  afraid  to  speak  of  compassion,  to  stand 
for  nuclear  arms  control,  and  to  demand 
that  we  live  up  to  the  best  ideals  of  this 
greatest  of  Nations. 

So  let  us  renew  our  commitment  to  our 
cause. 

Let  us  Join  in  celebrating  the  Democratic 
victors  of  1982— and  in  opening  the  way  for 
a  Democratic  Senate.  A  E>emocratlc  Con- 
gress and  a  Democratic  President  in  1984.* 


LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY;  A 
PRICELESS  HERITAGE 

HON.  WILLIAM~(BILL)  OAY 

or  mssoiTHi 

IK  THX  HODSZ  OP  RKPEXSKirTATIVKS 

Tuetday,  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.   CLAY.   Mr.   Speaker,   Lincoln 
University  has  a  rich  and  distinctive 
history  In  the  life  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  our  Nation. 

It  was  founded  as  an  institution  of 
higher  education  In  1866  to  provide  for 
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the  academic  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
former  slaves.  Lincoln  University, 
therefore,  has  a  medalness  in  the  very 
llf  eblood  of  black  Americans  because  it 
offers  through  the  provision  of  aca- 
demic and  intellectual  skills  a  conduit 
for  black  Americans  to  enter  the  socio- 
economic mainstream  of  American  so- 
ciety. 

To  that  extent,  it  1b  very  dear  and 
much  cherished  by  black  Americans. 
It  is  most  important  that  this  peculiar 
heritage  of  Lincoln  University  and  Its 
precious  roots  be  maintained  and  ex- 
tended in  the  present  and  future. 

It  should  be  noted  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical record  that  Lincoln  University 
has  always,  as  is  true  of  other  predom- 
inantly black  colleges  and  universi- 
ties—namely. Howard,  Morgan,  Talla- 
dega, Hampton,  and  so  f  orth- f  ounded 
during  the  same  period,  opened  its 
doors  to  all  races.  Lincoln  University 
must  remain,  in  the  present  and 
future,  a  vital  and  creative  part  of 
black  America. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  position  paper  prepared  by  Dr. 
Willie  J.  Klmmons  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  the  heritage  of  Lin- 
coln University. 

The  paper  f oUows; 
MAnTAnmf  G  thx  Historical  Hkhitagk  ahd 

IHTIGHITT  or  LlNCOUf  UKIVERSITY 

(By  Willie  J.  Klmmons) 

According  to  Randolph  Bracy.  Jr..  the 
major  goal  of  Black  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  the  development  of  strategies  for 
preparing  Black  people  with  the  essential 
sidlls  to  govern  and  compete  In  the  Black 
Community  and  the  American  society. 
("The  Black  Private  College  and  Strategies 
for  Its  Survival,"  Journal  of  Negro  Educa- 
tion. Vol  XLIX.  No.  1. 1980.) 

In  1886.  shortly  after  the  Ovll  War.  a 
group  of  Black  men  tiad  a  vision  and  saw  a 
need  for  a  Black  institution  of  tiigher  learn- 
ing in  the  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  area.  Be- 
cause they  tiad  no  financial  bacldng  they 
decided  to  contribute  some  of  their  own 
earnings.  Thus  in  1886,  because  members  of 
the  62nd  and  the  65th  colored  Infantries 
liad  a  vision  and  decided  to  contribute  from 
their  personal  eamins,  Lincoln  Institute  was 
created.  This  dream  encouraged  by  other  in- 
dividuals liecame  a  reality  and  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  1866  Lincoln  opened  its  doors  for  the 
first  time  to  Black  studenU  desiring  a  post- 
high  school  education.  Twenty  four  years 
later.  In  1890  the  SUte  of  Missouri  estab- 
lished Lincoln  as  a  land-grant  institution  of 
tiigher  learning.  In  1921.  this  institution 
became  Lincoln  University. 

Since  its  inception,  this  Institution  tias 
broadened  the  horizons  of  thousands  of 
Black  young  men  and  women  by  helping 
them  to  realize  their  potential  to  fulfill 
themselves,  serve  humanity,  and  stand-up  In 
support  of  the  dignity  of  all  persons.  The 
tradition  upon  which  Lincoln  University 
was  founded,  nurtured  and  developed  must 
remain  as  strong  and  true  today  and  tomor- 
row as  it  was  yesterday. 

According  to  Dennis  Daily  Murphy,  one  of 
the  major  goals  of  Black  institutions  is  to 
provide  creditable  models  for  aspiring 
youth.  He  stresses  the  importance  of  young 
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Black  mm  and  Black  women  seeing  otber 
Blacks  twfwgiwg  Important  affairs  and  ad- 
ministering important  enterprises.  ("The 
Patuiv  of  PredcnnlnanUy  Black  Public  Col- 
leges and  Universities,"  Urban  Education, 
Vol  16.  No.  1.  April  1981.) 

Faustine  Jones  emphasizes  tliat  since 
their  founding,  the  worth  of  BlacA  Colleges 
U  very  often  substantiated  by  quantitative 
measures  such  as  the  numlier  of  graduates. 
From  a  quantitative  perspective,  most  of  the 
teachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  social  work- 
ers, and  otber  Black  professionals  who  tiave 
made  significant  contributions  or  who  liave 
attained  outstanding  social  distinction  are 
alumni  of  Black  Colleges.  ("In  appreciation: 
The  Worth  of  Black  Colleges"  Journal  of 
Negro  Education.  Vol.  50.  No.  3. 1981.) 

One  of  the  outstanding  strengtlis  of  Lin- 
coln University  is  the  pride  and  commit- 
ment of  its  graduates.  These  graduates 
along  with  the  faculty  and  staff  are  dedicat- 
ed to  advancing  excellence  in  the  liberal 
arts,  in  the  professions,  and  tectmical  ca- 
reers. A  few  of  iU  outstanding  graduates 
are: 

Ur.  William  Gillespie.  National  President. 
Lincoln  University  Alumni  Association. 
Chesterfield,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Paul  Thornton.  Assistant  Director.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Detroit  Office.  De- 
troit. BCicIiigan. 

Mr.  Jesse  Hill.  Jr..  President.  The  AtlanU 
Life  Insurance  Ck>..  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Thomas  Slm>psliire.  Vice  President. 
Miller  Brewery.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Henry  Glvens.  President.  Harrls-Stowe 
College.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Mr.  Stanley  Scott.  Vice  President,  Ptiilllp 
Morris,  New  York,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Vance.  Staff  FaclllUtor.  Col- 
lege of  Education,  Wayne  State  University, 
Detroit.  Michigan. 

Dr.  Lionel  Newsome,  President.  Central 
SUte  University.  Wllberforce.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Earl  Wilson.  Marketing  Director  for 
Ehiropean  Countries,  I.B.M. 

Dr.  Queen  Randall,  President.  El  Centro 
Community  College,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Dr.  Odell  Nails,  Superintendent,  Pontiac 
Public  Schools,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Julius  Hollis.  Corporate  Attorney, 
General  Motors.  Detroit.  Mictiigan. 

Dr.  Roy  Cheatham.  Dean,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Lincoln  University  graduates  have  distin- 
guished themselves  across  this  nation.  Lin- 
coln has  produced  and  will  continue  to 
produce  some  of  the  greatest  role-models 
and  image-builders  this  country  has  to 
offer.  It  tias  graduated  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  that  liave  competed  and  contributed 
at  all  levels  and  in  every  facet  of  American 
life.  Indeed  the  Alumni  Association  is  en- 
gaged in  many  exemplary  efforts  promoting 
excellence  in  education  and  in  maintaining 
the  University's  historical  integrity,  person- 
al, and  professional  growth  throughout  its 
local  chapters  in  more  than  20  cities  across 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.  The  Associa- 
tion wlU  continue  to  support  the  mission 
and  goals  of  the  Institution  and  will  contin- 
ue their  dedication  to  educating  Black  stu- 
dents, to  all  young  people,  and  to  our 
nation. 

Historically  Black  Universities  such  as 
Lincoln  provide  opportunities  for  Black  men 
and  women  with  advanced  degrees  to  find 
positions  to  teach  and  administer  in  a  more 
congenial  and  more  comfortable  settings. 
According  to  Andrew  Billingsley,  among  the 
nation's  more  than  three  thousand  predomi- 
nantly white  colleges  and  universities,  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  faculties  are  Black. 
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fans  to  notify  the  SSA  four  times,  he 
or  she  wffl  be  subject  to  a  $25  fine  for 
each  willful  failure  thereafter,  after 
notification  to  do  so.  It  is  my  stiusere 
belief  that  funeral  directors  would 
comply  to  the  fuUest  with  this  law 
even  without  the  $10  reimbursement 
or  the  fine.  However,  those  notifying 
SSA  wiU  be  doing  the  coimtry  and  the 
social  security  system  a  service  for 
which  they  should  be  reimbursed. 

The  information  supplied  to  SSA 
would  not  only  save  the  old  age  and 
survivors  trust  fund  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  it  would  be  a  step  toward  re- 
storing faith  in  social  security  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  disillusioned 
with  the  retirement  program. 

The  sjnrtem  of  notification  in  this 
bill  would  allow  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  share  information 
about  the  death  of  Americans  with 
ftderal  and  State  agencies  that  are  re- 
qwnsible  for  the  payment  of  other 
forms  of  benefits.  In  this  way  we  will 
save  millions  of  dollars  in  general  reve- 
nues as  well  as  in  social  security. 

The  text  of  this  measure  is  printed 
below.  We  all  recognise  that  correc- 
tions must  be  made  in  our  social  secu- 
rity system,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  measure. 
HJi.  1733 

A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  for  timely  notification  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices by  funeral  homes  or  other  appropri- 
ate persons  of  deceased  Individuals'  deaths 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
Rettmentatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion a05  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 
"■■iM«iif»f»M»iiT  foa  TimLT  HonncATioH 

OPDKATH 

"(rXl)  Any  funeral  home  or  other  person 
who  dlfiXMes  of  the  remains  of  any  deceased 
individual  as  authorised  by  law  shall  be  paid 
$10  by  the  Secretary  from  amounta  avail- 
able for  administration  of  this  Act  if  such 
fimeral  home  or  other  person  notifies  the 
Secretary  (In  such  form  and  manner  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  of  such  indi- 
vidual's death  within  3  business  days  after 
the  date  of  the  official  filing  with  a  SUte 
(or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State)  of  a 
death  certificate  (or  equivalent  document 
maintained  by  such  State  or  subdivision)  re- 
cording such  death. 

"(3)  Upon  determining  that  any  person  on 
at  least  four  occasions  has  disposed  of  the 
remains  of  deceased  individiials  and  that  on 
each  such  occasion  has  failed  to  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  individual's  death  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  entitled  such 
person  to  a  payment  provided  for  In  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  notify  such 
person  in  writing  that  subsequent  failures 
may  result  in  criminal  fines.  Any  person 
who  receives  notice  from  the  Secretary  after 
four  such  failures  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  and  who  thereafter  disposes  of  the 
remains  of  one  or  more  deceased  individuals 
and  knowingly  and  willfully  falls  to  notify 
the  Secretary  of  such  individuals'  deaths  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdoneanor  for 
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each  such  failure  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  $25. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  individualB  with  respect 
to  whom  benefiU  are  provided  by  (or 
through)  a  Federal  or  SUte  agency  other 
than  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide, through  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  such  agency,  for  utilisation  of  informa- 
tion obtained  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  individuals  if — 

"(A)  under  such  arrangement  the  agency 
provides  reimbursement  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  reasonable  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
arrangement,  and 

"(B)  such  arrangement  does  not  confllot 
with  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  in  comptt- 
Ing  Information  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  State'  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin     Ttii"w<»,     Guam,     and     American 
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HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxixois 

m  THg  HOUSK  OF  RCFRXSKHTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  continues  to 
ding  to  the  notion  that  the  only  way 
to  reduce  its  unprecedented  deficit  is 
to  cut  or  eliminate  domestic  programs 
that  most  of  our  citizenry  and  much  of 
the  world  would  call  vital. 

So,  while  he  plans  to  continue  his 
enormous  and  frightening  arms  build- 
up, the  President  is  proposing  that  the 
United  States  wipe  out  its  meager 
international  education  program  in 
the  Department  of  Education.  The 
program  on  which  we  rely  to  help 
train  our  diplomats,  intelligence  offi- 
cers, and  international  businessper- 
sons  of  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  his  proposal,  the  inter- 
national community  is  responding  in 
disbelief.  The  United  States,  the  rec- 
ognized leader  of  the  free  world,  pro- 
poses to  cease  its  support  for  the  ad- 
vanced study  of  other  cultures  and 
languages. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Economist, 
published  in  London,  and  then  Join 
with  me  in  sending  a  clear  message  to 
the  White  House  that  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  following  this  pitiful  sugges- 
tion to  eliminate  Federal  support  for 
the  critical  area  of  international  edu- 
cation. 

In  1776  such  a  move  might  be  con- 
sidered. In  1983  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  would  seriously 
propose  it. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Economist,  Feb.  12, 19831 

TOMOVI-TIKD 

Wasrimotoh.  D.C— In  the  grand  numbers 
war  of  the  federal  budget,  the  inclusion  (or 
exclusion)  of  a  $36m  Item  can  easily  pass 
unnoticed.  That  is  perhaps  what  the  admin- 
istration hoped  would  happen  when  it  tried 
to  delete  a  line  from  the  fiscal  1984  budget 
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for  the  department  of  education.  The  inter- 
national studies  programme,  which  identi- 
fies "national  reaouree  centres"  at  American 
universities  and  then  gives  them  grants  to 
encourage  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
culturw  and  political  systems,  was  the  in- 
toMled  casualty.  But  the  academic  business 
and  defence  communities  have  caught  on 
more  quit^ly  than  they  were  supposed  to, 
and  they  have  begun  a  battle  that  may  well 
end  in  a  budget  Increase  rather  than  a  cut. 

Responsibility  for  education  U  constitu- 
tionally reserved  to  the  states  in  the  Ameri- 
can federal  system.  But  In  1958,  soon  after 
Sputnik  had  thrown  Americans  into  a  panic 
about  the  quality  of  public  education,  con- 
gress paiised  the  Natloiud  Defence  Educa- 
tion Act.  which  began  formal  federal  spon- 
sorship of,  and  some  financing  for,  the 
study  of  International  affairs.  In  some  cases, 
the  grants  went  to  already  well-endowed  in- 
stitutions, such  as  Harvard  or  Stanford,  to 
Improve  existing  courses  and  libraries;  in 
other  cases,  truly  needy  state  universities 
were  the  beneficiaries.  It  became  possible  to 
pursue  Soviet  studies  in  Ann  Arbor,  to  learn 
exceUent  Chinese  or  Japanese  in  SeatUe 
and  to  follow  African  affairs  In  Blooming- 
ton.  Indiana.  The  federal  expenditure  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  good  investment,  if  only 
because  many  of  the  international  studies 
graduates  Joined  the  foreign  service,  went  to 
work  at  the  Pentagon,  found  jobs  in  one  of 
the  intelligence  agencies  or  helped  to  sell 
American  goods  abroad. 

The  progress  in  the  "international  liter- 
acy" of  Americans,  as  the  experts  call  it,  was 
still  not  great.  The  president's  commission 
on  foreign  language  and  international  stud- 
ies reported  in  1979  that,  as  American  re- 
sponsibilities and  Interests  abroad  had  ex- 
panded, the  pool  of  people  genuinely  quali- 
fied to  manage  them  had  shrunk.  When  Is- 
lamic militants,  that  very  year,  took  over 
the  American  embassy  In  Teheran.  Ite  staff 
could  not  even  understand  their  slogans: 
only  three  of  the  famous  hostages  spoke 

Fand. 

Ever  since  the  1979  report,  there  have 
been  efforts  In  congress  and  on  the  campus- 
es to  extend  the  International  studies  pro- 
gramme to  more  languages  and  other  areas. 
The  argimient  was  that  if  the  federal  gov- 
ernment continued  to  show  an  interest  then 
it  would  be  easier  to  bring  In  funds  from 
foundations,  corporations  and  other  donors. 
But  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  writers,  arguing 
that  most  of  the  universities  receiving  the 
grants  did  not  really  need  them  or  could 
probably  raise  the  money  elsewhere,  decid- 
ed that  this  was  an  easy  and  obvious  place 
to  achieve  savings. 

Mr.  Bobby  Inman.  the  retired  admiral 
who  once  ran  the  NaUonal  Security  Agency 
(which  employs  many  llngulsU).  was  one  of 
the  first  to  criticise  the  plan.  International 
studies,  he  said,  are  "a  national  security 
issue".  Admiral  Iiunan  predicted  that  a  cut 
In  this  area  would  Inhibit  Mr.  Reagan's 
much  vaunted  effort  to  rebuild  the  Ameri- 
can intelligence  effort.  Business  groups  such 
as  the  CouncU  of  the  Americas  said  they 
would  have  a  hard  time  persuading  their 
members  to  give  to  university  departmenU 
if  the  government  did  not  lead  the  way. 

Few  congressmen  In  either  party  seem  In- 
cluded to  support  the  president  on  this 
issue.  Indeed,  international  studies  suddenly 
rank  with  motherhood  and  apple  pie  on  the 
political  agenda.  As  a  lobbyist  from  the 
American  Council  of  BducaUon  put  It. 
"We're  really  lucky  they  want  to  destroy 
the  programme  completely.  A  small  cut 
might  have  seemed  resK>nable.  This  way, 
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we  might  actually  get  a  Ug  Inereaae."  And 
so  it  goes  on  one  mall  front  of  the  budget 
batUe.* 


DEFENSE  THE  FRCXi^UREMENT 
PROBLEM 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  mw  JBKSST 

nf  THI  HOUSS  or  RSFSnniTATIVXS 

mesday,  March  1. 1983 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  the  projected  Federal  budget 
deficits  over  the  next  few  years  are  as 
disturbing  to  you  as  they  are  to  us. 
These  deficits  threaten  to  reverse  the 
economic  recovery  now  imderway.  one 
we  have  all  labored  so  hard  to  achieve. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  reduce  these  imminent 
deficits,  not  Just  for  fiscal  1984  but, 
even  more  importantly,  for  future 
years. 

The  structure  of  Federal  spending 
must  be  changed.  In  the  same  way  we 
have  resolved  to  reduce  long-term 
commitments  in  Federal  entitlements 
programs  by  structural  reform,  we 
must  restructure  the  anticipated 
spending  levels  for  defense  acquisi- 
tions by  realisticaUy  setting  defense 
priorities.  We  must  have  a  realistic 
and  coherent  defense  strategy  or  face 
the  consequences— confiscatory  taxes, 
unacceptably  high  deficits,  or  both. 

No  more  obvious  proof  of  this  need 
exists  than  the  strong  trends  of  public 
opinion  that  evidence  rapid  erosion  of 
public  confidence  and  support  for  a 
defense  buildup.  The  mandate  for  a 
stronger  defense,  evidenced  so  convinc- 
ingly in  November  of  1980.  has  en- 
abled us  to  increase  the  defense  por- 
tion of  the  Fedeal  budget  from  23  per- 
cent to  26.7  percent.  Yet  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  this  consensus  for  a 
steady  and  sustained  buildup  in  our 
national  defense,  largely  becaxise  no 
convincing  strategy  has  been  produced 
to  Justify  the  expolslve  growth  In  de- 
fense expenditures.  Too  frequently 
the  message  is  buy  more  of  everything. 
What  course  then  can  be  taken  to 
reaUstically  plan  ahead  within  realistic 
budgetary  parameters?  Here  the  facts 
are  revealing  and  persuasive: 

If  no  change  is  made  In  the  current  feder- 
al budgetary  policy  we  will  add  $1,159  bil- 
lion to  the  federal  deficit  between  fiscal 
1984  and  fiscal  1988.  During  thU  period  the 
President  Is  proposing  a  $1,593  billion  de- 
fense plan.  _     ,^      .  T, 

We  have  gone  far  beyond  President  Rea- 
gan's pledge,  to  the  American  people  In  the 
1980  campaign,  of  a  6  percent  real  growth 
rate  In  yearly  defense  spending.  The  Presi- 
dent's program  doubles  thU  in  fiscal  1984. 
with  a  requested  Increase  of  10.2  percent 
real  growth  In  budget  authority.  Over  the 
period  1981-1988  the  President's  current 
plans  will  Increase  the  defense  budget  an  av- 
erage of  8  percent  yearly  in  real  growth. 

Since  President  Reagan  took  office  we 
have  tacreased  yearly  defense  spending 
$61.3  billion  or  83   percent  and  by   1988 
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spending  Increase  another  $188  MDlon  or  an 
additional  7t  percent. 

Between  fiscal  1960  and  1964  spending  on 
procurement  wUl  nearly  triple  from  $35  bO- 
Uon  to  $94  bUllon.  The  President's  reeent 
five  year  plan  nearly  doubles  procurement 
again  between  1984  and  1988.  tnm  $94  to 
$170  billion.  Presently.  29  percent  of  our  de- 
fense budget  goes  to  procurement,  but  by 
1988  it  wUl  balloon  to  39  percent. 

In  contrast,  operations  and  maintenance, 
the  very  heart  of  our  readiness  capaUllty. 
will  drop  from  33  percent  of  our  defense 
budget  in  1980  to  26  percent  in  1984.  The 
President's  plan  calls  for  an  Increase  of  only 
50  percent,  from  $74  billion  In  1984  to  $113 
billion  In  1988.  Operations  and  maintenance 
will  still  be  26  percent  of  our  defense  budget 
In  1988. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  reductions  In 
the  planned  military  buildup  will  have 
to  occur  in  the  area  of  procurement.  If 
we  cannot  control  the  procurement 
bulge,  we  may  all  be  limiting  future 
choices  with  regard  to  our  convention- 
al forces.  In  the  past,  we  have  been  too 
willing  to  cut  in  the  critical  areas  of 
military  personnel  and  operations  and 
maintenance  to  achieve  illusory  short- 
term  savings.  With  the  pressures  of 
persistent  large  deficits  in  future 
years,  it  wlU  be  all  to  easy  to  again 
find  immediate  savings  in  our  'readi- 
ness" accounts.  Consequently,  our 
planes  will  sit  in  their  hangars,  our 
ships  will  lay  at  anchor,  our  tanks  will 
remain  idle  because  they  are  in  need 
of  repair  or  we  do  not  have  the  trained 
persoimel  to  man  them.  The  decisions 
made  today  on  major  Investment  pro- 
grams will  determine  the  amount  of 
this  idleness  that  will  occur  tomorrow. 

We  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  work 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  a  nation 
which  is  strong  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  obligation  demands  that  we  urge 
the  administration  to  demonstrate  the 
leadership  necessary  for  its  fulfill- 
ment. Outside  of  the  Congress  the  mo- 
mentum for  this  change  continues  to 
bullcL  The  cover  of  Time  magazine, 
discussions  in  the  Business  Roundta- 
ble.  and  the  report  of  the  National 
Governor's  Conference  all  agree.  We 
cannot  allow  defense  spending  to  in- 
crease by  10  percent.  The  economy 
cannot  accommodate  such  a  Jump  and 
the  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
such  reckless  growth.  If  we  do  not 
begin  now,  events  will  overtake  us.  and 
we  wIU  bear  the  burden  and  the  blame 
for  the  consequences  of  our  inaction 
and  failure  of  leadership.  Therefore.  I 
call  upon  my  Republican  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  seeking  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's leadership  and  cooperation  in 
this  task.* 
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DAIRY  PRICE 
RT  PROGRAM 


FOWLER.  JR. 

aroKMMU 

nr  THB  HOUl  K  or  RBrUSSHTATIVSS 

Tuesde  y.  March  1. 1983 


•  Mr.  FO 
dueed  them 
program  oa 
legislation  woi 
lems  facing 
taxpayers,   an^ 
gumers.  The 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 

ied  dairy  price  support 

ibruary  23.  1983.  This 

d  correct  serious  prob- 

e  dairy  industry,  the 

America's  milk  con- 

«xt  of  the  legislation 


reads  as  follow  i: 


A  bm  to  amen  i 


Be  it  enacted 
Repreaentativet 
ilHicricain 

SKnoM  1 
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Sac  2.  Section 
Raconclllatfawi 


HJi.1604 

the  dairy  price  support 
program 

y  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
of  the    United   State*   of 
aaaetiMed, 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Price  Support  Program." 
101  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
ict  of  1M2  is  hereby  re- 


Congtat 
Ths 


Sk.  3.  Subaeci  on 


Agriculture  Act 
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beow 


Secretary 
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fisoJ 
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"(A)  The  price 
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every  three 
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dredweight 
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"(2)  Effective 
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(c)  of  Section  201  of  the 
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for  the  period  beginning 
ending  September  30, 


of  calculations  made 
the  Secretary  shall  in- 
price  50  cents  per  him- 
Commodity    Credit 
purchases  are  estimated 
I  lUlion  pounds  milk  equiva- 
I  lext  twelve  months  and  in- 
price  $1.00  per  hundred- 
CCC  purchases  are  est!- 
5  billion  pounds  milk 
the  next  twelve  months. 
October  1.  1984  the  price  of 
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(fuity  price  therefor  as  fol- 
estimates  the  pur- 
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)illion  pounds,  the  price  of 
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puictiases 
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the  parity  price;  if  the  estimate  for  pur- 
riiasf  is  9  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  or 
more,  but  leas  than  11  billion  pounds,  the 
price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at  62  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price:  and  if  the  esti- 
mate for  purchases  Is  11  l>illi(ni  pounds  milk 
equivalent  or  more,  the  price  of  mUk  shall 
be  supported  at  61  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price. 

"(3)  The  price  of  milk  shall  )>e  supported 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk." 

Sk.  4.  Class  I  milk  prices  for  all  market- 
ing agreements  and  orders  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  not  less  than  $12.56  plus  the  differ- 
mtial  set  forth  in  each  order  per  himdred- 
weight  for  milk  containing  3.5%  milk  fat. 
This  secUon  shaU  be  effective  April  1,  1983 
or  upon  enactment. 

Sk.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  money  that  may  have  been 
paid  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pursuant  to  Sec.  101  of  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1982  shall  be  remitted  by  the 
Secretary.* 


sui  fportedi 
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motto— "The  bold  new  city  of  the 
South".« 


THE  BOLD  NEW  CITY  OP  THE 
SOUTH 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

oPFLoanM 

nr  THE  HOUSB  or  kkprbskhtativcs 

Tueaday.  March  1.  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  occasion  to  sit  with 
Mayor  Jake  Godbold  of  the  city  of 
JacksonviUe.  Fla..  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  lies  within  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  GodlMld  has  consistently  made 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  city  in  securing 
assistance,  interest,  business  participa- 
tion, expansion  of  recognition,  and 
definition  of  community  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. He  has  been  untiring  in  his 
pursuit  of  excellence. 

Yesterday,  during  a  conversation 
with  a  delegation  from  the  Jackson- 
viUe Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  uniquely  close  relationship 
between  government  and  the  private 
sector  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville  was 
broached.  In  these  days  when  we  work 
so  dUlgently  to  assist  our  constituent 
communities  in  posturing  for  the 
futiu%,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  an 
individual  leader  has  welded  such 
strong  and  lasting  ties  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

PerhM*  there  are  other  leaders 
throughout  this  great  Nation  who  may 
look  to  the  example  set  by  Mayor  Jake 
Oodbold  and  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  in  establishing  a  similar  working 
partnership,  a  marriage  of  effort,  a 
team  of  "can  do"  oriented  members. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  government 
and  industrial  leadership  of  Jackson- 
ville on  their  splendid  achievement 
and.  in  particular.  Mayor  Jake  Ood- 
bold. for  his  personal  leadership  initia- 
tive in  bringing  this  union  of  commu- 
nity interests  and  government  objec- 
tives into  a  productive  and  viable 
focus.  Indeed,  Mayor  Oodbold  epito- 
mizes  the   very   best   in   the   city's 


1983  DISTRICT  DISTINOUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARDS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OPPLOKIDA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  SKPHBOrtATIVBB 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  BENNETT.  BCr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  of  announcing 
seven  1983  recipients  of  the  Florida 
congressional  delegation's  Distin- 
guished Service  Awards  for  the  Third 
Congressional  District.  The  seven  were 
recommended  by  an  awards  panel  of 
community  leaders  in  private  sector 
initiatives  and  volimteer  work.  The 
awards  recipients  are  being  honored  as 
a  part  of  the  Florida  congressional  del- 
egation's private  sector  initiatives  pro- 
gram which  the  delegation  adopted 
last  August. 

The  goals  of  the  Florida  delegation's 
program  include  encouraging  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict to  take  a  more  active  role  in  solv- 
ing community  problems,  giving  offi- 
cial recognition  and  awards  to  models 
of  successful  private  initiatives,  and 
encouraging  programs  and  individuals 
which  stimulate  the  use  of  volunteers 
to  address  community  needs. 

The  seven  recipients  are.  in  alpha- 
betical order 

JacksonviUe  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Eklward  Waters  CoUege  Task 
Force.  Richard  Suddath,  chairman: 
Provided  management  assistance  to 
help  a  local  coUege.  A  business  team 
from  the  chamber  has  been  worldng 
with  the  coUege  to  improve  overaU  fi- 
nancial management. 

JacksonviUe  Percent  Club,  Jackson- 
viUe Chamber  of  Commerce,  Guy 
Botts  and  Robert  T.  Shircllf  f ,  cochair- 
men:  Represents  a  long-range  project 
which  wiU  have  far-reaching  positive 
effects  over  many  years.  The  Percent 
Club  encourages  local  corporations  to 
take  an  active  part  in  philanthropy. 
AU  of  the  81  corporate  members  have 
certified  through  a  signed  affidavit 
that  they  gave  either  2  percent  or 
more,  or  5  percent  or  more  of  their 
pretax  earnings  to  charity  during  that 
year.  The  JacksonviUe  Percent  Club  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Florida. 

Sexual  Assault  'Treatment  Center, 
Mrs.  Pat  Hannan.  chairperson:  Repre- 
sents an  innovative  project  led  by  a 
volimteer  who  raised  the  capital  from 
the  private  sector.  Mrs.  Hannan.  a 
member  of  the  mayor's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  has  been  the 
driving  force  behind  the  fimdlng  and 
establishment  of  the  center  and  of  an 
education  and  awareness  program  in 
the  schools. 

Southeast  Bank.  Franklin  Arms  Cor- 
porate Volimteer  Program:  Represents 
a  company's  involvement.  Southeast 
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Bank  executives  met  with  officials  of 
the  city  and  of  Volunteer  Jacksonville, 
the  umbrella  volimteer  organization, 
to  determine  where  their  eim>loyees 
could  be  most  effective.  Based  on 
these  recommendations.  Southeast 
Bank  enu>loyeeg  adopted  the  Franklin 
Arms  Retirement  Home.  They  have 
developed  an  ongoing  relationship 
with  the  residents  which  has  or  wiU 
include  social  events,  refurbishing  fa- 
ciUties.  and  a  Christmas  celebration 
with  the  tenants. 

Telephone  Pioneers,  Retirement 
Home  Adoption:  Represents  an  em- 
ployee association's  involvement.  The 
association  pledged  to  "reach  out  and 
touch"  to  provide  hands  on  support 
and  assistance  to  the  residents  of  the 
Twin  Towers  Retirement  Home.  Some 
425  volunteers  refurbished  the  facul- 
ties, conducted  social  events  for  the 
residents,  and  started  a  Ubrary 
through  a  major  book  drive.  The  pro- 
gram was  so  successful  that  it  is  being 
expanded  to  other  Florida  cities. 

Judge  Oerald  Tjoflat.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  North  Florida  CouncU:  Rep- 
resents traditional  voluntarism.  Judge 
Tjoflat  is  the  president  of  the  North 
Florida  CouncU  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  beUeves  that  Scouting 
aUows  chUdren  to  develop  "the 
strength  of  character  to  resist  the 
awesome  pressure  that  peer  groups 
put  on  them  to  use  drugs,  peddle 
drugs,  and  engage  in  crime."  The 
number  of  Boy  Scouts  in  the  North 
Florida  CouncU  has  risen  by  over  50 
percent  in  the  last  few  years  under 
Judge  TJoflat's  leadership.  The  judge 
also  has  a  program  to  involve  felony 
youth  offenders  in  Scouting,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

WJXT-TV  4,  Wednesday's  ChUd: 
Represents  an  exceUent  way  of  using 
media  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city.  This  series  focuses  on  one  chUd 
per  week  by  identifying  his  or  her 
needs  and  interests  In  regard  to  adult 
friendship  to  help  eliminate  the  wait- 
ing list  of  boys  and  girls  needing  a  Big 
Brother  or  Big  Sister.  It  has  enhanced 
community  awareness  of  the  Big 
Brother/Big  Sister  program  and  the 
plight  of  the  single  parent,  and  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  matches  of 
chUd  and  adult. 

Looking  over  the  broad  array  of 
philanthropic  work  being  done  in 
JacksonviUe  and  the  wUlingneas  of  the 
people  of  JacksonviUe  to  come  togeth- 
er for  the  good  of  the  community  is 
obvious  and  outstanding.  AU  the  nomi- 
nations showed  a  wonderful  sense  of 
what  a  community  can  do  for  itself. 
AU  those  who  were  named  and  aU 
those  who  continue  to  work  unselfish- 
ly as  volunteers  in  the  pubUc  interest, 
even  though  unrecognized,  are  truly 
the  strength  of  America.* 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

HON.  irarfHANCE 


nr  THS  HOUBB  or 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1983 
•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
where I  travel  in  my  district.  I  hear 
the  same  question  from  senior  citizens: 
Is  Congress  going  to  reduce  my  social 
security  benefits?  Social  security  rep- 
resents the  primary  source  of  income 
for  90  percent  of  our  senitH-  citizens. 
There  is  great  concern  out  there 
among  social  security  recipients  that 
Congress,  in  its  haste  to  shore  up  the 
system.  wiU  place  undue  burdens  upon 
current  beneficiaries.  We  must  not 
aUow  this  to  happen.  We.  as  an  elect- 
ed, representative  body,  have  an  obU- 
gatlon  to  these  people  to  protect  their 
benefits.  Yes,  social  security  needs  to 
be  reformed;  yes.  let's  put  the  system 
back  on  its  feet.  But  let's  not  do  it  by 
taking  away  or  reducing  the  benefits 
from  those  who  have  come  to  depend 
on  their  monthly  benefit  checks. 

To  this  end.  I  have  Introduced  a  res- 
olution today  that  would  make  it  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  current  re- 
cipient of  social  security  would  experi- 
ence a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
money  now  received  in  his  or  her  basic 
monthly  social  security  check.  The 
intent  of  Congress  in  reforming  the 
Social  Security  System  is  to  stabilize  it 
for  future  generations  of  beneficiaries. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  in  any 
way  to  reduce  the  monthly  benefit 
checks  of  current  recipients  in  order  to 
achieve  financial  solvency  for  the 
system.  People  on  social  security  de- 
serve to  continue  receiving  at  least  the 
amount  they  currently  receive  without 
fear  of  having  that  amount  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  of  this 
body  to  embrace  my  resolution  and  in 
doing  so.  teU  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
Nation  that  we  do  not  intend  to  make 
them  the  scapegoats  for  the  tough  de- 
cisions we  face  on  social  security 
reform.* 


STOPPING  TRADE  IN  STOLEN 
CARS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OFCAUrOKKIA 

nr  THX  Honsi  or  RKPRZScirTATrvxs 
Tuesday.  March  1. 1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
97th  Congress,  my  coUeague  Mr. 
Grkeh  introduced  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1981— 
H.R.  4325.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  biU.  I 
was  very  dismayed  to  see  this  exceUent 
and  aU-encompaasing  bUl  assigned  to 
five  different  committees.  No  action 
was  taken  in  the  last  Congress,  in  part 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  mul- 
tiple committee  assignments.  Conse- 
quently. I  would  Uke  to  introduce  in 
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the  98th  Congress  one  section  of  this 
bUl  in  order  that  it  may  be  referred  to 
just  one  committee,  and  thus  this 
worthwhUe  section  may  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  early  enactmoit  This 
should  help  to  expedite  the  passing  of 
the  rest  of  the  legislaUon  by  simpUfy- 
ing  some  committee  Jurisdiction  issues. 
The  title  which  I  speak  of.  and 
which  I  am  introducing  as  a  separate 
bill,  concerns  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation measures  designed  to  help 
combat  the  tremendous  problem  in- 
volving the  exportation  of  stolen  cars. 
Stop  for  a  moment  and  ccmsider  the 
foUowing  figures:  One  miUlon  motor 
vehicle  thefts  are  reported  annually. 
The  cost  of  these  thefts  to  the  public 
is  over  84  bilUon.  Every  28  seccmds  a 
motor  vehicle  is  stolen  in  the  United 
States.  Four  out  of  every  ten  cars 
stolen  are  never  located.  With  figures 
like  these,  how  can  we  conttaue  to 
ignore  the  exorbitant  problems  relat- 
ing to  auto  theft? 

These  stolen  cars  are  not  Just  going 
to  "chop  shops"  to  be  dismantled  and 
resold,  but  they  are  also  being  export- 
ed to  a  variety  of  countries  in  tremen- 
dous quantities.  Estimates  of  the 
BTiTiiiai  number  of  exported  stolen  cars 
range  from  25.000  to  200.000. 

It  is  estimated  that  20.000  stolen  ve- 
hicles are  annuaUy  taken  to  Mexico 
along.  U.S.  Customs  Service  officers 
who  patrol  the  docks  in  Newai^  and 
Elizabeth.  NJ.,  recovered  more  than 
$1  miUion  worth  of  stolen  cars  des- 
tined for  overseas  in  Just  1  year.  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
border  crosrings  have  become  un- 
checked thoroughfares  for  the  trans- 
port and  sale  of  stolen  vehicles.  Law 
enforcement  authorities  report  that 
"This  open-door  policy  has  given  the 
criminals  the  idea  that  there  are  mini- 
mal risks  to  t>e  taken  and  high  profits 
to  be  gained  in  the  disposal  of  stolen 
goods  across  the  United  States-Mexi- 
can border." 

We  must  begin  to  take  stronger  pre- 
cautionary measures.  We  must  give 
customs  agents  more  power.  Federal 
authorities  need  to  be  able  to  control 
iUegal  exportation  more  effectively. 
We  must,  as  HJl.  4325  proposed,  re- 
quire shippers  to  record  the  vehicle 
identification  number  (VIN)  and  fUe 
and  export  declaration  with  Customs 
before  exporting. 

This  biU  would  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  import  or  export,  or  attempt 
to  import  or  export,  stolen  self-pro- 
peUed  vehicles,  aircraft,  or  their  parts, 
with  knowledge  that  the  vehicle  or 
part  was  stolen.  It  also  prohibits  the 
importation  or  exportation  of  vehicles 
or  parts  whose  identification  number 
the  importer  or  exporter  knows  to 
have  been  removed,  obUterated.  tam- 
pered with,  or  altered.  These  offenses 
would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000.  up  to  5  years  imprisonment, 
or  both. 
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oil  producers,  or  perhm^s  even  to 
makers  of  exotic  oil  substitutes,  but 
also  in  the  ecomomic  well-being  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole.  There  are,  after 
all,  a  great  many  more  lenders  and 
borrowers  who  will  be  better  off  with 
lower  oil  prices.  The  bank  concludes 
that  lower  oU  prices,  as  they  help  to 
bring  inflation  down,  may  also  contrib- 
ute to  lowering  interest  rates.  "If  that 
happened,  the  effect  would  be  a  major 
economic  stimulant,"  the  report 
stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  be  one  to  state 
my  encouragement  for  lower  oil  prices. 
Let  others  complain  about  the  reduc- 
tion in  price.  And,  again,  congratula- 
tions are,  indeed,  in  order  for  all 
American  energy  producers  and  con- 
sumers who  helped  bring  the  price 
down.  Let  us  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
February  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
report,  regarding  lower  oil  prices  and 
their  impact. 
LowKH  Oil  Prices:  Impact  ok  Uhitkb  States 

The  failure  of  OPEC  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  production  and  pricing  has  resulted 
in  a  further  drop  in  spot-market  oil  prices 
and  in  the  official  prices  of  a  number  of 
non-OPEC  producers.  Including  Egypt  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  general  expectation 
now  is  that  official  OPEC  prices  wlU  fall  in 
coming  weeks. 

Surprisingly,  a  debate  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  oil  price  decline  is  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing.  At  one  level  the  answer  de- 
pends entirely  on  where  you  stand:  if  you 
produce  oil  it's  l>ad,  if  you  consume  oU  It's 
good.  At  a  more  basic  level,  however,  an  oil 
price  decline  is  beneficial  for  the  U.S.  econo- 
my and  for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

The  oil-price  increases  of  the  1970s  were 
basically  a  symptom  of  a  constraint  faced  by 
the  economy.  To  the  extent  that  the  supply 
of  and  the  demand  for  oil  were  relaUvely  in- 
sensitive to  its  price,  a  limit  on  the  supply  of 
oU  could  impose  a  constraint  on  output — or, 
at  the  very  least,  would  mean  that  very 
large  amounts  of  resources  would  have  to  be 
used  to  overcome  the  limitation  on  oil 
supply. 

The  goods  news  In  the  recent  decline  in  oil 
prices  is  that  oil  supply  and  demand  are  not 
as  inelastic  as  had  been  thought.  The 
supply  of  oil  from  countries  outside  of 
OPEC  has  risen  steadily  in  recent  years  and 
demand  has  contracted  sharply  in  response 
to  higher  prices  (as  well  as  the  recession). 
These  responses  are,  of  course,  one  factor 
putting  downward  pressure  on  oil  prices. 
More  fundamentally,  they  mean  that  oil  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  constraint  on  economic 
growth  in  coming  years. 

A  point  to  remember  in  analyzing  the 
Impact  of  lower  prices  is  that  prices  have 
been  falling  for  two  years.  The  cost  of  for- 
eign crude  to  U.S.  refiners  peaked  at  close  to 
$39/bbl  in  early  1981  and  by  the  end  of  1982 
had  fallen  to  $33/bbl.  If  the  impact  of  gen- 
eral Inflation  is  taken  into  account,  the  de- 
cline has  been  even  sharper.  In  real  terms, 
the  price  of  crude  doubled  between  late  1978 
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and  early  1981.  Since  then,  clow  to  half  of 
that  rise  has  been  erased. 

Moat  forecasts  of  oU  prices  for  1983  are  in 
the  |35/bbl-to-$30/bbl  range.  If  average 
prices  were  to  dip  to  $30/bbl.  it  would  repre- 
sent a  continuation  of  the  rate  of  decline  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  two  years.  If  prices 
break  to  $3S,  however,  that  would  represent 
a  significant  increase  In  the  rate  of  decline. 
Wholesale  prices  of  oil  products  in  the  UJ3. 
have  already  fallen  to  a  level  consistent 
with  crude  at  somewhere  near  $27/bbl.  Con- 
sequently, if  crude  prices  hold  at  $30/bbl. 
product  prices  would  actually  rise,  and  a 
drop  to  $25/bbl  would  only  push  wholesale 
product  prices  down  modestly. 

A  tS  DBOP? 

What  if  oU  prices  drop  $5  a  barrel?  Here 
are  some  of  the  effects  on  the  VS.  econo- 
my: 

Incomes.  A  $5/bbl  drop  in  the  price  of  oil 
would  save  oil  users  In  the  VS.  $27  billion 
per  year.  Most  of  this  saving  would  accrue 
to  consumers  directly  through  lower  costs 
for  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil.  There 
would  also  be  some  indirect  benefits  as  busi- 
nesses passed  through  part  of  their  savings 
in  lower  prices.  Of  the  $27-bllllon  gain  to 
consumers,  about  $8  billion  would  come  at 
the  expense  of  foreign  oil  producers.  The  re- 
maining $19  billion  would  represent,  initial- 
ly, a  decline  in  the  Income  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Something  like  70  percent  of  this 
($13  billion),  however,  would  be  offset  by 
lower  windfall  profit,  income,  and  severance 
taxes.  Thus  the  biggest  losers  in  an  oil  price 
decline  are  likely  to  be  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments. 

Inflation.  The  direct  Impact  of  a  $5/bbl 
(12«  per  gallon)  drop  in  oil  prices  would  be 
to  reduce  the  consumer  price  index  by  0.6% 
in  1983.  In  addition,  however,  the  index 
would  benefit  from  lower  prices  for  goods 
and  services,  such  as  air  travel,  that  use 
large  quantities  of  oil.  This  indirect  impact 
might  reduce  the  CPl  a  futher  0.2%  or  0.3%. 
the  initial  reduction  in  inflation,  further- 
more, would  tend  to  lead  to  additional  im- 
provement through  Its  influence  on  wage 
rates.  This  would  happen  automatically 
through  reduced  cost-of-living  escalation 
under  labor  contracts  and  as  decisions  by 
nonunion  employers  began  to  reflect  the 
better  inflation  performance.  All  told,  a  $5/ 
bbl  drop  in  the  oil  price  might  lower  the 
CPI  by  1%  within  a  year. 

Trade  balance.  With  net  oil  Imports  nm- 
nlng  at  a  rate  of  approximately  4.5  million 
barrels  per  day,  a  $5  drop  in  the  price  of  oU 
would  reduce  the  trade  deficit  by  $8  billion. 

Real  output.  Lower  oil  prices  would  have 
two  immediate  effects  on  demand  for  goods 
and  services.  They  would  boost  consumer 
spending  through  sizable  additions  to  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  They  also,  howev- 
er, would  reduce  energy  investment  as  oU  in- 
dustry profits  fell  and  the  expected  returns 
from  energy  exploration  declined.  Whether 
the  net  result  would  be  positive  or  negative 
is  not  clear. 

A  second  Impact  from  lower  oil  prices  on 
demand  is  possible  through  monetary 
policy.  With  Inflation  lower,  the  monetary 
authorities  might  well  have  more  latitude  to 
bring  Interest  rates  down.  If  that  happened, 
the  effect  would  be  a  major  economic 
stimulant.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmohd). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  effective  way  Senate  proce- 
dvire  operated  yesterday.  We  thank 
Thee  that  a  bill  which  threatened  to 
involve  long,  emotional  debate  was  re- 
solved in  a  demonstration  of  reason, 
good  will,  and  harmony.  Thank  Thee. 
Lord,  that,  despite  strong  disagree- 
ment, generous  expressions  of  honor, 
which  defuse  a  divisive  and  destructive 
spirit,  were  spoken. 

As  busjmess,  pressure  and  strain  in- 
crease, grant,  dear  Lord,  that  the 
spirit  of  love  and  good  will,  of  unity 
and  honor  may  persist.  Especially  do 
we  remember  our  families  in  prayer. 
As  calendars  demand  more  and  more 
hours  every  day.  help  the  Senators  to 
keep  faith  with  prior  commitment  to 
spouse  and  children.  Help  us  to  see 
that  nobody  wins,  whatever  the  politi- 
cal victory,  if  marriage  and  family  are 
sacrificed  in  the  process.  We  pray  this 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  commanded. 
"Therefore  a  man  shall  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto 
his  wife  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh." 
(Genesis  2:  24  RSV)  Amen. 


prayers  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
that. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


APPRECHATION  FOR  THE 
CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  once 
again  wish  to  acknowledge  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  Chaplain's  prayer  today. 
I  suppose  it  may  sound  facetious  to 
say  that  I  am  happy  that  the  Chaplain 
feels  inclined  to  commend  to  the  Lord 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  avoiding  a 
filibuster.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  ex- 
cessive attention  by  the  Diety  to  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation.  I  was  so  grateful 
for  it  that  I  may  have  uttered  such  a 
prayer  silently  myself. 

But.  seriously,  I  commend  the  Chap- 
lain for  the  relevancy  and  the  topical 
nature  of  the  prayers  and  the  original- 
ity of  the  prayers  that  he  offers  from 
time  to  time.  They  are.  indeed,  Senate 


SENATOR  WALLOP'S  DISTIN- 
GUISHED  SERVICaE  ON  THE 
SELECT  (COMMITTEE  ON 

ETHICS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
past  few  months,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  informally  discuss  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  a  matter  of 
critical  importance  to  this  institution, 
and  I  would  like  to  use  this  occasion  to 
speak  publicly  about  the  role  of  the 
Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
during  the  97th  Congress,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  role  of  its  chairman  during 
that  period,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  Senator  Wallop. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  is 
the  only  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  is  completely  bipartisan.  The 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  is  usu- 
ally a  1  year  term  of  service.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  97th 
Congress,  after  serving  1  year  as  vice 
chairman,  and  the  following  year  as 
chairman.  I  asked  Senator  Wallop  to 
continue  for  another  year  in  the  post. 
It  is  a  decision  that  I  was  glad  I  made. 
In  the  months  to  come,  under  Senator 
Wallop,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Vice  Chairman  Senator  Heflih,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  compiled 
an  impressive  record  or  achievements, 
and  provided  a  balanced  and  noripoliti- 
cal  forum  for  one  of  the  most  arduous 
episodes  in  Senate  history. 

Senator  Wallop  was  most  deter- 
mined that  the  committee  would  oper- 
ate to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
to  protect  the  Senate  as  an  institution. 
In  both  regards,  he  was  most  success- 
ful. 

During  the  trial  of  former  Senator 
Harrison  Williams.  Senator  Wallop 
operated  devotedly  and  with  distinc- 
tion in  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  and  in  attempting  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  all  concerned.  When  the 
Justice  Department  began  to  collect 
evidence,  and  when  the  criminal  trial 
was  completed.  Senator  Wallop  and 
the  Ethics  Committee  began  their  own 
investigation. 

Later,  counsel  for  Senator  Williams 
would  describe  those  proceedings 
under  Chairman  Wallop  as  "eminent- 
ly fair." 

Obviously  no  Senator  enjoys  the 
thought  of  passing  judgment  on  a  col- 
league. The  task  is  a  thanltless  one:  It 
is  exhausting  and  frought  with  emo- 
tional and  professional  considerations 
that  appear  rarely  in  the  course  of 


other  legislative  business.  But  the 
committee  proceeded,  acting  with  pa- 
tience and  persistence,  completing  the 
inquiry  and  presenting  the  case  force- 
fully and  fairly  to  the  Senate.  As  the 
tense  debate  on  expulsion  began,  it 
was  clear  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  fulfilled  its  responsibility 
in  preserving  the  reputation  of  this 
body. 

The  Williams  episode  was  not  the 
only  business  that  the  committee  was 
charged  with  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  my 
colleagues  are  aware  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  be  an  effective  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  committee, 
in  addition  to  its  legislative  responsi- 
bility, handled  657  ruling  requests 
seeldng  committee  guidance  on  the  ap- 
plicability of  Senate  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  actions  of 
Senators  and  staff.  Most  of  the  re- 
quests were  resolved  by  Senator 
Wallop  and  Vice  Chairman  HErrLin, 
but  they  required  that  volumes  and 
volumes  of  detailed  memorandiun  be 
prepared  by  the  nonpartisan  commit- 
tee staff,  and  analyzed  by  its  chair- 
men. 

I  have  stated  before,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  owe  a  great  deal  to  Senator 
Wallop  for  serving  as  chairman,  and  I 
will  only  add  at  this  time  that  I  am 
most  grateful  that  he  was  so  willing 
and  so  able  to  assiune  such  a  responsi- 
bility. I  am  convinced  that  this  institu- 
tion is  better  off  because  of  the  com- 
mittee's efforts. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Alaska,  the  distinguished  assistant  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Stevens,  who  Is 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  that  the  responsibil- 
ity he  is  assuming  is  not  an  easy  one. 
but  I  know  that  he  will  be  aided  by  the 
able  vice  chairman.  Senator  Hefplih, 
as  well  as  Senator  Hxucs.  Senator 
Pryor.  and  Senator  Eaglbtom,  who 
have  served  on  the  committee  with 
distinction,  and  Senator  Ddrewberger, 
who  while  new  to  the  committee,  has 
shown  dedication  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  ideals  and  standards  the  commit- 
tee has  nurtured  and  is  charged  with 
protecting.  Finally.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming.  Senator 
Wallop,  that  on  behalf  of  all  your  col- 
leagues. I  want  to  thank  you  for  a 
term  of  service  that  is  perhaps  unpar- 
alleled, and  certainly  most  distin- 
guished—a Job  well  done,  in  a  manner 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  itatemena  or  imertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Prei  Ident. 
PREt  IDENT    pro    tempore, 
obja  tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MomasAL :  aorocoLt  Am  jom  bill 
Mr.  BAKE  I.  Mr.  President,  next 
week,  beginnng  on  Monday,  we  will 
take  up  the  1  lontreal  protocols  under 
an  agreement  already  entered  and  the 
vote  on  that  rill  occur  on  Tuesday.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  we 
can  take  up  t  le  Jobs  bill  next  week.  It 
is  expected  U  be  a  part  of  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  request. 

Mr.  Preside  it.  I  do  not  expect  today 
to  be  a  late  V  »day,  nor,  indeed,  will  to- 
morrow be  a  late  day.  There  will  be 
votes  today  s  od  tomorrow,  however.  I 


expect  that  there  probably  will  be  a 
vote  on  the  Rules  Committee  resolu- 
tion and  tomorrow  we  have  an  order 
on  a  treaty  vote. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  It  might 
be  possible  to  take  up  the  Tambs  nom- 
ination tomorrow.  That  is  not  yet 
cleared,  but  if  the  minority  leader 
would  advise  me  on  that,  I  will  have  a 
further  statement  or  request  to  make 
later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  ray  time  under  the  standing 
order 'and  I  yield  it  to  the  control  of 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECOONmON  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDEOfT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


S.  647-FAIR  TRADE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Fair  Trade  Act  of 
1983.  I  can  think  of  no  time  in  all  my 
years  in  the  Senate  when  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  been  in  such  a  criti- 
cal state.  While  the  President  may  see 
clear  signs  that  we  are  on  the  mend, 
the  people  of  my  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia, facing  imemployment  and  mort- 
gage foreclosures,  have  a  different  per- 
spective. And  it  is  a  sober  and  depress- 
ing one  at  best. 

When  I  introduced  an  identical  biU, 
S.  2603,  last  May,  many  people  were 
more  optimistic  than  I  that  this  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies  might 
somehow  lead  us  to  a  light  at  the  end 
of  this  tunnel  of  economic  despair.  We 
have  all  seen,  however,  Just  the  oppo- 
site in  the  past  9  months. 

In  May,  our  national  trade  deficit 
stood  at  $7.05  billion  for  the  third 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  deficit  had  reached 
$12.79  billion  and  the  trend  is  up. 

Hard  times  are  back  in  West  Virginia 
too,  the  hardest  since  the  1930's. 

The  unemployment  rate,  17.8  per- 
cent in  December,  is  the  highest  and 
worst  in  the  Nation. 

Some  counties,  particularly  those 
producing  metallurgical  coal,  a  raw 
material  for  steel,  have  unemployment 
rates  of  over  30  percent.  And  the 
State,  overall,  lost  more  than  36.000 
Jobs  last  year. 

This  makes  the  latest  national  un- 
employment rate  and  numbers,  at  10.4 
percent  and  11.4  million,  the  highest 
since  the  Great  Depression,  look  posi- 
tively hopeful,  by  comparison. 

In  fact,  the  slight  decrease  of  four- 
tenths  of  a  percent  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  December  to  January 
reflects  the  sad  reality  that  over  half  a 
million  Americans  have  given  up  their 
search  for  Jobs. 


In  May,  the  primary  metals  industry 
in  West  Virginia  employed  17.300 
woricers.  By  December,  the  industry 
employment  levels  had  dropped  to 
14.300,  a  drop  of  over  23  percent  and  a 
loss  of  4,000  Jobs  in  less  than  1  year. 

Our  fabricated  metals  Industry  did 
no  better.  During  1982.  it  lost  1.500 
Jobs,  down  almost  20  percent  from 
7,900  to  6,400  workers  employed. 

And  yet.  the  administration  tells  us 
we  are  on  the  mend.  It  points  to  lower 
inflation  and  interest  rates— which  in- 
dependent economists  point  out  are 
actually  symptomatic  of  the  continu- 
ing underlying  wealmess  in  our  econo- 
my rather  than  of  its  improving 
health— and  cautions  us  to  be  patient. 
But  even  its  attitude  of  benign  neglect 
toward  economic  problems  has 
changed  in  recent  weeks  to  concern 
over  at  least  one  element  of  our  diffi- 
culties—our chronic  trade  problems. 

Just  last  week,  the  n.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative rejected  a  complaint  by 
the  American  steel  industry  against 
the  export  practices  of  the  Japanese 
steel  industry.  The  complaint  alleged 
that  the  Japanese  were  benefiting 
from  an  agreement  with  the  common 
market  countries  that  the  Japanese 
would  send  steel  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  Western  Europe  to  the  United 
States  instead.  Trade  Representative 
WiUlam  Brock  had  this  problem  on  his 
agenda  when  he  was  in  Japan  2  weeks 
ago.  But  all  he  came  back  with  was 
what  he  went  with— a  promise  that 
the  Japanese  would  closely  monitor 
the  amount  of  steel  Japanese  firms 
would  send  to  the  United  States. 

I  suppose  that  would  only  take  a 
minute  or  so  to  open  a  IXKtk.  I  am  sure 
the  Japanese  keep  careful  records  of 
how  much  steel  they  are  importing 
into  the  United  States.  So,  monitoring 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  no  accom- 
plishment at  all.  Just  a  promise  that 
the  Japanese  would  closely  monitor 
the  amount  of  steel  Japanese  firms 
would  send  to  the  United  States. 

But  it  does  not  help  the  United 
States,  nor  does  It  help  the  steel  indus- 
try, nor  does  it  help  the  people  who 
are  worldng  in  that  Industry. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Japanese 
might  actually  export  additional  steel 
to  the  United  States  in  1983,  partially 
filling  the  void  created  by  the  Europe- 
an voluntary  export  agreement  negoti- 
ated last  year.  The  Trade  Representa- 
tive brought  back  no  commitment  to 
the  contrary.  That  development  is  the 
last  thing  the  American  steel  Industry 
needs  today.  The  economic  security  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  West  Virginians 
whose  livelihoods  depend  on  steel, 
would  be  helped  if  our  trade  negotia- 
tors began  to  talk  tough  with  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Europeans.  Their  ex- 
ports come  into  our  incredibly  open 
markets  and  compete  with  the  benefit 
of  subsidies,  government-backed  cred- 
its, and  government-financed  research 


and  development  programs  our  own 
Industries  do  not  enjoy.  This  situation 
cannot  go  on  forever. 

Pressures  are  growing  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  coimtry  at  large  for 
this  administration  to  take  positive 
action  to  deal  with  these  problems  and 
qukUy.  Some  would  Justify  taking 
unilateral  action  on  trade  simply  be- 
cause imported  goods  compete  with 
American  industry  and  agriculture. 
That  is  not  my  complaint  and  that  is 
not  the  approach  of  my  bilL 

No  American  producer  likes  the  fact 
that  the  goods  of  other  countries  com- 
pete in  our  markets  and  our  consum- 
ers sometimes  choose  to  buy  them 
rather  than  American  products.  But 
we  must  also  recognize  that  fair  com- 
petition among  the  world's  economies 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  our  eco- 
nomic health.  If  others  are  to  buy  our 
products,  they  must  be  able  to  sell  us 
theirs  in  order  to  earn  the  dollars  we 
want  them  to  spend  here.  Pair  con«>e- 
tition  among  products  of  equal  qual- 
ity, sold  at  fair  prices  reflective  of  the 
costs  of  producing  them,  is  the  basis  of 
our  free  marketplace.  And  our  exports 
can  create  thousands  of  new  Jobs  for 
American  workers  every  year. 

But  the  essence  of  free  and  fair 
trade  is  that  our  trading  partners 
should  both  compete  fairly  in  our  mar- 
kets and  open  their  markets  to  our  ex- 
ports as  freely  and  fairly  as  we  have 
traditionally  done  to  theirs.  We  have 
had  the  most  open  market  in  the 
world.  We  have  permitted  an  Incred- 
ibly free  flow  of  goods  and  services 
from  other  countries  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  when  we  im- 
dertook  the  reconstruction  of  the 
shattered  economies  of  friends  and 
former  foes  alike. 

The  program  was  successful  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  our  great  post- 
war leaders.  And  the  United  States 
paid  a  high  price  for  this  success.  But 
we  did  It  to  preserve  the  free  world's 
economy  and  we  benefited  from  it  too, 
over  the  quarter  century  in  which  our 
strong  dollar  was  l>acked  by  an  ex- 
panding economy  and  our  trade  with 
other  coxmtries  helped  create  new  Jobs 
for  American  workers  and  farmers. 
And  if  we  can  compete  fairly  in  for- 
eign markets,  trade  can  still  be  the 
most  productive  sector  in  our  economy 
for  the  creation  of  new  Jobs. 

In  those  postwar  years,  we  were  able 
to  absorb  growing  imports  from  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  whose  econo- 
mies we  had  helped  rebuild.  Japan  and 
the  Western  European  countries,  the 
Brazils,  the  Mexicos  and  the  more  suc- 
cessful former  colonial  coimtries  all 
have  been  able  to  capture  increasing 
shares  of  our  domestic  market  In  the 
last  decade.  But  as  their  economic 
problems  have  worsened,  like  ours  ex- 
acerbated by  high  interest  rates  and 
rising  inflation,  some  of  these  coun- 
tries have  attempted  to  export  those 
problems— imemployment,       lessened 


demand  for  their  goods,  and  high  fi- 
nancing costs— to  us  along  with  their 
products.  By  doing  this  they  have 
been  able  to  keep  their  workers  em- 
ployed in  their  problem  industries,  pri- 
marily steel  and  automobiles,  at  the 
expense  of  our  workers. 

They  have  done  this  through  a  vari- 
ety of  means.  They  have  unfairly  sub- 
sidized their  exports,  through  govern- 
ment grants  or  below-market  financ- 
ing and  credits  and  through  aggressive 
government-backed  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  These  programs 
have  helped  chosen  industries  to 
target  in  on  foreign  markets,  pene- 
trate them  and  then  unfairly  compete 
with  our  own  industries,  cornering  our 
markets  for  specific  products  and  driv- 
ing our  domestic  industries  out  of  busi- 
ness. And  these  trading  partners  have 
dumped  products  on  our  markets  at 
prices  below  their  domestic  production 
costs. 

Adding  insult  to  the  injury  they  do 
our  economy,  they  have  then  closed 
their  markets  to  American  products  or 
artificially  limited  our  access  to  them 
by  throwing  up  nontariff  barriers  to 
our  exports  which  often  prove  very 
difficult  to  eliminate.  All  these  unfair 
trading  practices,  which  place  Ameri- 
can industry  and  agriculture  at  a  sin- 
gular disadvantage  as  we  seek  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets,  also  affect 
some  of  our  most  troubled  and  basic 
industries  here  at  home. 

It  is  these  unfair  practices  which  dis- 
criminate against  our  goods  overseas 
and  harm  our  industries  at  home,  that 
my  Fair  Trade  Act  addresses.  I  am 
proposing  new  legislative  remedies  be- 
cause the  existing  law  does  not  provide 
them.  My  bill  amends  title  III  of  the 
1974  Trade  Act,  which  deals  with 
"relief  from  unfair  trade  practices" 
specifically  including  foreign  import 
restrictions,  export  subsidies,  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duties, 
and  unfair  import  practices.  As  writ- 
ten, the  statute  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  "•  •  •  all  appropriate  and 
feasible  steps  within  his  power  to 
obtain  the  elimination  *  •  •"  of  such 
practices.  But  it  mandates  nothing.  It 
does  not  require  the  President  to  take 
any  action  to  eliminate  these  harmful 
practices.  In  my  Judgment,  that  Is  its 
major  flaw. 

My  Fair  Trade  Act  would  require  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  annual  studies  of  the  unfair 
trading  policies  and  practices  to  which 
I  have  referred.  It  would  further  re- 
quire the  President  to  transmit  the 
findings  to  the  Congress  within  a  spec- 
ified period  along  with  recommended 
actions  for  retaliation  against  coun- 
tries which  do  not  cease  these  unfair 
trading  practices.  The  Congress  would 
then  be  required  to  endorse  specific 
remedies  from  among  the  President's 
suggested  options  within  a  specific 
time  period.  And  finally,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  enforce  these  ac- 


tions against  those  engaged  in  unfair 
practices  unless  they  ended  them 
within  another  specified  period  of 
time. 

I  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  not  punitive.  The  process  it  es- 
tablishes provides  sufficient  time— 11 
months  from  the  time  the  annual 
study  commences  to  the  time  action 
against  the  countries  must  be  taken— 
for  negotiations  with  the  offending 
countries  and  for  them  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  end  the  practices.  It 
gives  our  trade  negotiators  a  new  per- 
suasive mechanism  to  use  in  their 
dealings  with  our  trading  partners, 
particularly  those  who  have  proven 
most  unwilling  to  end  these  practices. 
It  is  my  hope  that  armed  with  this  ma- 
chinery, the  Trade  Representative  and 
the  Commerce  Department  will  be 
able  to  apply  greater  leverage  at  the 
bargaining  table  as  they  seek  solutions 
to  our  trade  problems. 

If  negotiations  are  unsuccessful, 
however,  the  process  of  my  bill  estab- 
lishes, once  set  in  motion,  can  only  be 
halted  if  the  practices  are  ended.  If 
they  are  not,  the  Government  would 
not  have  any  choice  but  to  take  the 
specific  retaliatory  actions  endorsed 
by  the  Congress  against  the  offending 
trading  partners.  These  actions  could 
take  the  form  of  countervailing  or 
other  types  of  duties,  import  quotas, 
or  discriminatory  customs  valuations 
among  the  many  possible  remedies. 

I  hope  other  Senators  will  agree  that 
my  bill  takes  a  reasoned  and  sensible 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  trade 
problems  our  Nation  faces  because  of 
the  unfair  trade  practices  of  other 
coimtries  and  provides  effective  means 
to  resolve  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bUl  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

8.047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  oMernUed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  died  u  the  "Pair  Trade 
Act  of  1983 ". 

SBC  1 STATBMENT  OP  PUKPOSa 

The  purposes  of  thla  Act  are— 

(1)  to  redress  imbalances  in  United  States 
international  trade  and  commerce  due  to 
unfair  trade  practices  by  United  States  trad- 
ing partners; 

(2)  to  give  the  United  States  effective 
weapons  to  use  against  subsidized  foreign 
imports  into  our  markets  and  other  unfair 
trade  practices  by  our  trading  partners; 

(3)  to  open  foreign  markets  to  American 
products  and  services  in  order  to  improve 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments  and 
strengthen  the  United  States  domestic  econ- 
omy: 

(4)  to  eliminate  barriers  imposed  by 
United  States  trading  partners  which  pre- 
vent fair  competition  between  United  States 
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such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Dapmii'iows.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Dbsighatkd  majok  tsaodto  COnifTHT.— 
The  term  'designated  major  trading  coun- 
try' means  any  major  trading  country  which 
the  Trade  Representative,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  des- 
ignates as  a  country  with  respect  to  which  a 
study  under  subsection  (a)  is  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

"(2)  Major  traoihg  cotnrrRT.- The  term 
'major  trading  country'  means— 

"(A)  any  major  industrial  country  within 
the  meaning  of  section  126,  and 

"(E)  any  other  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality designated  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)    ComORCE   AKD   COiatraCIAL   OPPORTU- 

HiTiRS.— The  terms  'commerce'  and  'com- 
mercial opportunities'  have  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  terms  by  section  301(d)(1). 

"SEC  MS.  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  ON  STUDIES  OF 
UNFAIR  FOREIGN  TRADE  PRACTICEa 
"(a)  IWTHODUCTIOII  OP  JOIKT  ReSOLDTIOII.— 

Within  5  days  after  a  Joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  section  307(bK4)  is  submitted  by 
the  President  under  section  307(b)— 

"(1)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shaU  introduce  such  Joint  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  such 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 

"(2)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  shall  introduce  such 
resolution  in  the  Senate  and  such  resolution 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

"(b)  RasTHicnoH  or  AMnroHEfTS.— Only 
amendments  which  relate  to  the  course  of 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  de- 
scribed in  section  307(a)  shall  be  in  order  in 
either  House.  No  motion  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection  or  request  to  sus- 
pend the  application  of  this  subsection  by 
unanimous  consent  shall  be  in  order  in  either 
House. 

"(c>  Comcrmz  ars  Floor  Consider- 
AnoM.— Any  Joint  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
procediu-es  and  rules  applicable  to  any  im- 
plementing bill  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
resolution  which  contains  one  or  more  reve- 
nue measures,  any  implementing  revenue 
bill)  under  subsections  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  151,  except  that  in  applying  section 
151(e)  In  the  case  of  such  a  Joint  resolution, 
'35th  day'  shall  be  substituted  for  '45th  day' 
each  place  it  appears  therein. 

"(d)  CoitPXRCHcx  Rkport.— A  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on  any 
joint  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(If  necessary)  shall  be  taken  in  each  House 
before  the  60th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
the  President  submitted  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  appropriate  committees  under 
section  307(b). 

"(e)  RnLKMAKmo  Power.- The  provisions 
of  this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress— 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  this  section,  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent therewith;  and 


"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  oonatitu- 
tlonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(f)   DiaCRBTIORART   PRZSIODmAL  ACTIOIT 

Uhdkr  Sictior  301.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  take  action  under  section 
301  without  the  plror  approval  of  Congress. 

-^EC  MS.  NOnnCA'nON  of  offending  TRADING 
PARTNERS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

Upon  enactment  of  any  Joint  resolution 
described  in  section  308(a>  in  response  to 
any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality,  the  President 
shall  notify  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality that  the  President  will  undertake 
the  course  of  action  specified  in  such  Joint 
resolution  on  the  date  which  is  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion unless  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality ceases  to  commit  such  act  or 
maintain  such  policy  or  practice  prior  to 
such  date.". 

(b)  CoNPORioHG  AMKiisifKirT.- The  table 
of  contents  for  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  306  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  307.  Study  of  foreign  export  subsidies. 

unfair    trade    practices,    and 

other     barriers     to     market 

access. 
"Sec.  308.  Legislative  action  on  studies  of 

unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 
"Sec.  309.  Notification  of  offending  trading 

partners  of  legislative  action.". 

SEC  4.  DISCRETIONARY  ACTION  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT UNDER  SECTION  Ml  OF  THE 
TRADE  ACT  OF  1>74. 

Section  301(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2411(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(A); 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(B): 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  denies  to  the  United  States  commer- 
cial opportunities  substantially  equivalent 
to  those  offered  by  the  United  States;"; 

(4)  by  inserting  "(or  to  redress  any  imbal- 
ance resulting  from)"  after  "elimination  of"; 
and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Action  under  this  section 
may  be  taken  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
or  solely  against  the  products  or  services  of 
the  foreign  coimtry  or  instrumentality  in- 
volved, and  need  not  be  limited  to  the  equiv- 
alent product  or  service  sector  of  the  for- 
eign country.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  good  friend  from  Mississip- 
pi, who  is  always  a  gentleman,  whom  I 
admire,  for  keeping  him  waiting  so 
long.       

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much.  No  ex- 
planation or  apology  from  him  is 
needed. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
STENNIS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Triblx).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stem- 
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HU)  is  reoogniwd  for  not  to  exceed  16 
minutes. 


HIGH  TBCHNOLOOT  MORRILL 
ACT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  have  been  given  on 
yesterday  15  minutes  to  present  re- 
marks on  a  bUl  Introduced  yesterday 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoMOAS),  S.  631. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  and  coauthor  of 
that  bill.  and.  with  him  and  our  re- 
spective staffs,  we  have  worked  togeth- 
er on  it. 

This  is  no  ordinary  measure.  Mr. 
President.  A  great  deal  of  work  in  the 
field  of  education  has  been  done  with 
reference  to  this  problem  and  this 
measure  which  is  suggested  as  an 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vpeak 
rather  briefly,  but  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  importance  of  this  meas- 
ure, in  my  humble  opinion,  because  it 
seeks  to  meet  a  special  need  now  for 
more  practical  applications  of  leader- 
ship in  science  and  technology,  and 
particularly  through  our  educational 
processes. 

Mr,  President,  the  unmatched 
progress  and  growth  of  our  great 
Nation  over  the  past  200  years  has 
come  in  large  measure  from  the  leade- 
ship  of  our  Nation  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology.  In 
every  field  of  endeavor— agriculture, 
space,  communications,  commerce, 
medicine,  chemistry,  energy,  and  so 
on— U.S.  engineers  and  scientists  have 
led  the  way  in  getting  the  Job  done. 
Their  record  of  scientific  achievement 
has  created  the  most  bountiful  nation 
and  bountiful  economy  ever  to  exist, 
by  and  large,  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

But  with  all  of  our  progress,  storm 
clouds  are  on  the  horizon.  Some  are 
the  result  of  the  pace  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  technology  and 
the  changes  are  coining  at  such  blind- 
inje  speed  that  many  of  oiu-  workers 
are  being  dislocated  by  new  machines 
and  by  new  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  storm  clouds  are  the 
result  of  forces  which  are  largely  eco- 
nomic. The  wage  and  price  battles 
which  characterized  the  1960's  and  the 
1970's  have  weighed  heavily  on  our 
major  industries.  Many  of  these  main- 
stay industries,  like  autos  and  steel, 
have  not  since  been  able  to  successful- 
ly compete  in  international  competi- 
tion. And  while  higher  prices  took  a 
heavy  toll,  there  are  other  factors, 
some  related  to  our  engineering  abili- 
ties. The  most  modem  auto  produc- 
tion plants  in  Japan  seem  to  turn  out 
autos  that  have  the  appearance  of 
being  of  higher  quality  by  virtue  of 
better  fit  and  finish,  and  some  con- 
sumers say  that  the  automobile  built 
by  our  foreign  competitors  are  more 


reliable  and  perform  more  to  their 
liking. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  idle 
words.  Those  words  are  not  hurriedly 
chosen  and  spoken.  I  am  a  stubborn 
kind  of  fellow  and  I  was  slow  to  yield 
to  the  validity  of  these  facts  that  I 
have  Just  related,  but  I  decided  we  had 
to  face  the  facts  whatever  they  are. 
and  we  have  to  try  to  do  something 
about  them. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  there 
are  signs  that  the  United  States  is  be- 
ginning to  slip  in  areas  of  basic  re- 
search. National  testing  programs  and 
surveys  tell  us  that  recent  high  school 
and  college  graduates  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly unaware  of  math  and  sci- 
ence. This  downhill  slide  could  have 
grave  consequences  for  the  Nation's 
economy  and  defense.  Our  economic 
prosperity  and  national  seciulty  de- 
pen<^  on  the  Nation's  ability  to  re- 
verse this  downward  trend  in  educa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  fields  of  math 
and  science. 

The  solution  wiU  not  come  easy,  Mr. 
President.  In  recent  discussions  with 
educators  in  my  State,  I  was  told  that 
there  are  serious  deficiencies  at  all 
levels  of  math  and  science  education. 
For  example,  over  one-half  of  all  new 
high  school  math  and  science  teachers 
do  not  meet  the  full  requirement  for 
teaching;  10  percent  of  all  college  engi- 
neering faculty  places  are  either 
vacant  or  filled  by  temporary  instruc- 
tors. I  am  told  that  science,  math,  or 
engineering  graduates  right  out  of  col- 
lege can  make  more  than  their  profes- 
sors who  have  a  higher  degree.  In  my 
State  of  Bdississipipi,  recent  engineer- 
ing graduates  started  at  $27,000  while 
beginning  high  school  and  math 
teachers  earned  $11,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  pause  to  say  we  are 
mftUng  progress  in  relieving  some  of 
those  situations.  I  am  using  my  own 
State  here  not  as  illustrative  of  the 
Nation  but  as  a  fact  of  life  that  is 
there,  that  I  am  familiar  with  and 
have  some  knowledge  of.  The  problem, 
though,  is  Just  about  as  bad  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  on  a  rela- 
tive basis  as  the  comparisons  here  that 
I  have  given. 

Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia wish  to  speak?  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him.  He  has  a  tremendous  in- 
terest in  this  field 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  very  Impressed  with 
what  he  has  to  say.  I  think  America 
has  its  priorities  nolxed  up.  There  are 
fewer  math  teachers,  I  am  told,  and 
fewer  science  teachers  than  we  had  in 
1970.  I  hesitate  to  say  this,  but  some- 
times, I  think  we  are  more  interested 
in  good  football  teams  than  we  are  in 
the  basic  educational  scholastic  per- 
formances of  our  young  people. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  denigrate  foot- 
ball at  all.  I  think  it  has  a  proper 
place.  I  enjoy  watching  West  Virginia 
beat  the  tar  out  of  some  other  team. 


Mr.  STZmnS.  Mr.  Preddnt.  1 1 
the  Senator's  great  oonoem  and  graat 
knowledge  of  the  needs  in  this  fMd. 

Mr.  BTRD.  When  I  go  to  other 
States  and  they  say,  "Ours  is  the  No.  1 
team,"  I  say  to  myself,  how  well  ean 
they  «>ell  or  how  well  can  they  add. 
subtract,  divide,  and  multiply?  We  did 
not  put  men  oa  the  Momi  without 
great  cost  and  without  tremendous  de- 
velopment in  science,  and  physics,  and 
so  on.  It  has  had  great  influence  on 
other  fields,  like  medicine.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  Senator's  time,  but 
he  is  talking  on  a  subject  that  we 
ought  to  listen  to  and  we  ought  to  do 
something  about. 

I  can  remember  when  the  Soviets 
put  Sputnik  into  space  and  all  of  a 
sudden  President  Eisenhower  and 
Congress  provided  for  putting  a  man 
on  the  Moon:  and  Jack  Kennedy  came 
along  and  we  put  a  man  on  the  Moon 
and  brought  him  home  safely  again. 
We  can  do  it  if  we  just  set  ourselves  to 
do  it.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
and  for  calling  the  attention  of  this 
body  and  the  press  to  this  problem, 
which  is  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member when  Sputnik  went  up.  I  re- 
member the  actual  alarm  which  per- 
meated these  corridors  around  here, 
this  floor.  I  remember  the  names  of 
many  we  called  in  for  conferences  and 
for  hearings.  As  I  told  a  group  of  engi- 
neers in  my  home  State  some  2  weelcs 
ago  in  a  speech,  we  finally  turned  to 
the  engineers  of  the  Nation  when 
young  John  Kennedy,  then  in  full 
vigor  and  health,  issued  his  order  for 
putting  a  man  on  the  Moon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  that  time,  had  we  not 
fallen  behind  in  our  science  classes 
and  oiu*  math  classes  in  schcMl?  Had 
we  not  become  fat  and  lazy? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  to  a  degree,  yes. 
But  we  responded. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Right.  There  was  a  great 
resurgence.  Once  the  Soviets  put  up 
Sputnik,  we  really  began  to  see  reality 
on  the  campus  and  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  science  and  physics. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  engineers  lis- 
tened with  great  pride,  really,  to  the 
compliment  I  paid  to  them,  that  they 
were  the  ones:  of  all  the  rest  we  had, 
we  turned  to  them. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now  we  are  slipping 
back  into  that  same  situation  where 
we  were  before  Sputnik  occurred. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  the  situation 
now  is  changing  and  this  time  we  are 
realizing  it  earlier.  I  think  we  shall 
find  a  way. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  call  attention 
to  this  problem  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  demands 
of  our  rapidly  changing  technical  envi- 
ronment has  placed  a  premium  on  en- 
gineering graduates.  The  high  salaries 
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structlon.  We  were  watching  the  dol- 
lars mighty  close,  we  thought.  I  asked 
the  question.  How  much  did  the  Presi- 
dent recommend?  He  said  that  there 
was  no  limit  on  the  recommendation; 
everything  was  to  be  on  a  crash  basis. 

These  efforts  were  successful  and 
they  woiked  well  together.  As  we  all 
know,  the  real  meaning  of  the  Moon 
race  was  not  Just  reaching  the  Moon 
but  developing  the  expertise  in  the 
various  fields  and  the  technological 
ability  to  get  there. 

The  challenge  before  us  now  is  our 
economic  future  and  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Someone  said,  "Oh,  well,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  always  talking 
about  national  defense." 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it 
some,  but  I  say  here  now  that  this 
challenge  is  to  our  economic  futiire. 
The  warning  signs  are  also  clearly 
there  to  heed.  They  are  common 
knowledge  to  all  of  us— persistent  un- 
employment, slowed  productivity,  and 
loss  of  market  share. 

In  most  any  office  building  you  go 
into,  the  elevator  to  go  up  or  down  has 
no  one  there.  That  Job  has  been  dis- 
pensed with. 

I  was  at  a  launching  of  the  Navy's 
newest  guided-missile  cruiser  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  they  announced  the 
crew  of  the  old  ship  Txconderoga  was 
800  men.  That  was  some  80  or  100 
years  ago.  This  modem  ship  with  ev- 
erything, said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
ever  put  together,  has  a  crew  of  400 
men.  a  reduction  of  50  percent. 

Everywhere  we  are  turning  we  are 
eliminating  through  our  scientific 
methods  the  need  for  the  individual  to 
be  employed.  Something  special  must 
be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  econ- 
omy to  furnish  simple  employment. 

There  will  not  be  any  magic  solution 
to  any  of  these  problems  now  con- 
fronting our  Nation,  but  they  must  be 
addressed  and  those  problems  must  be 
won. 

It  will,  as  It  always  has,  require 
imagination,  discipline,  application, 
and  plenty  of  plain  commonsense  and 
hard  woik. 

I  am  confident  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  conquer  these  problems.  We 
have  a  good  foundation  already  in 
place  to  build  upon.  We  have  the 
world's  highest  student  retention  rate. 
Three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  children 
finish  the  12th  grade.  We  liave  the 
largest  public  school  and  university 
system  in  the  world  and  the  finest 
school  buildings  by  any  objective 
measure.  This  is  a  valuable  storehouse 
of  capital  which  can  be  used  to  build 
on  and  restore  the  United  States  to  a 
preeminent  position  in  science  and 
technology. 

There  is  the  rub  in  our  present  situa- 
tion, the  lack  of  those  key  students. 

This  effort  must  start  in  the  schools. 
We  need  to  correct  the  shift  away 
from  the  quality  of  education  which 


seems  to  be  occurring.  Our  children 
have  proven  that  they  have  enormous 
capacities  to  learn.  We  need  to  address 
the  teacher  shortage  and  equipment 
problems  of  our  educational  plants. 
We  need  to  address  the  need  for  up- 
grading the  education  and  training  of 
our  current  engineers,  scientists,  and 
technicians. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  which  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoh- 
OAS)  and  I  are  introducing  along  with 
Senators  Hakt,  Pdx,  and  Ramsolph,  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  in- 
volve Government,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  industry  in  an  attack  on  the 
education  problems  of  preparing  for 
our  Nation's  futiire.  We  all.  parents, 
government,  industry,  and  educators, 
have  an  enormous  stiake  in  this,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
effort  and  to  become  more  and  more 
informed.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  committees 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  offer  my  as- 
sistance to  work  for  passage  of  this 
educational  assistance  bill. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  President,  this  pat- 
tern is  not  limited  to  the  so-called 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  by 
any  means  but  as  a  broad  proposition 
it  follows  partly  the  plan  as  set  forth 
more  than  100  years  ago  by  a  bill  that 
tiecame  Imown  as  the  Morrill  Act  or 
the  Land-Orant  College  Act,  whereby, 
money  obtained  by  the  Government 
from  the  sale  of  land  was  plowed  back 
in,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  did  not  have  direct  Federal 
aid  then.  It  was  plowed  back  then,  so 
to  speals;,  and  set  forth  this  undertak- 
ing wliich  has  been  highly  successful. 

I  am  not  a  stranger  to  that.  I  did  not 
Just  read  it  in  the  paper.  I  tiad  the 
privilege  of  going  to  a  land-grant  col- 
lege, and  I  grew  to  manhood  amid  sur- 
roundings of  that  Idnd,  with  profes- 
sors, instructors,  and  fellow  students. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  certain  factual 
material  regsu^ling  the  high  technolo- 
gy involved  which  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
High  Tkhmoumt  Morriu.  Act:  Fact  Shebi 

POBPOSK 

To  establish  a  national  grants  program 
providing  matching  Federal  assistance  for 
Joint  initiatives  by  private  industry,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  state  government  to 
strengthen  science,  engineering,  and  techni- 
cal education. 

RATIOMALX 

An  adequate  supply  of  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  technicij  personnel  is  essential  to 
ensure  U.S.  scientific  and  technological 
leadership,  to  bolster  n.S.  international 
competitiveness  and  domestic  employment, 
and  to  safeguard  national  security.  Our  edu- 
cational system  must  respond  to  the  eco- 
nomic challenge  by  Improving  the  quality  of 
math  and  science  instruction  at  the  pre-col- 
lege  level,  strengthening  and  modernizing 
programs  in  science,  engineering  and  tech- 
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noloty  in  our  colleges  and  unlventtlea,  and 
developing  the  cspabOity  to  provide  Uf  elmig 
education  education  and  trabiing  to  our  ex- 
isting technical  woikforoe. 
PAxxnasHip 

This  Act  would  authorise  a  program  of 
competitive  grants  for  technology  education 
projects  and  programs  Jointly  sponsored  by 
industry,  educational  institutions,  and  state 
governments.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
50  percent  matching  Federal  grant,  private 
Industry  would  contribute  20  percent,  and 
states  30  percent,  of  the  total  project  cosU. 
This  f  onnula  oisures  that  federal  funds  to 
strengthoi  teeluiological  education  would 
comiwrt  with  the  economic  development 
policies  of  the  state,  educational  needs  of 
our  schools  and  colleges,  and  priorities  of 
the  private  sector.  As  a  result.  Federal  funds 
would  be  channeled  into  educational  areas 
that  industry  Identifies  as  important  for 
maintaining  XSS.  technological  leadership. 
KUOiBU  Acnvmxs 

Grants  made  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
to: 

Modernize  university  lab  equipment; 

Establish  university  research/education 
centers; 

Expand  technician  training  programs  at 
community  colleges; 

Develop  lifelong  cooperative  education 
programs  to  m^tntjtin  technical  skills  of  the 
current  work  force; 

Initiate  programs  to  retrain  workers  for 
Jobs  requiring  more  technical  sldlls; 

Enhance  math,  science  and  engineering 
teaching  as  a  career. 

Establish  computer  literacy  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

Improve  educational  productivity  through 
the  development  of  new  educational  meth- 
ods and  equipment; 

Develop  programs  to  teach  the  manage- 
ment of  technological  innovation; 

Improve  the  access  of  women,  minorities 
and  handicapped  to  the  fields  of  technolo- 

sr. 

Encourage  cooperative  programs  between 
humanities  and  sciences;  and 

Support  any  other  programs  that 
strengthen  technological  education. 

CRITBUA 

In  making  grants  under  this  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  shall  be  used: 

The  activity  Is  not  likely  to  proceed  with- 
out the  grant; 

The  activity  embodies  Innovative  ap- 
proaches not  adequately  provided  by  exist- 
ing public  and  private  programs; 

The  activity  responds  to  clearly  estab- 
lished technical  education  needs  of  indus- 
try; 

The  activities  will  result  in  sustained  ef- 
forts or  lasting  improvements  in  education 
programs  and  facilities. 

The  Act  also  encourages  applications  in- 
volving Joint  programs  between  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  participation  of  small  busi- 
ness, and  regional  efforts. 

PUHDIHO 

The  Act  would  make  available  approxi- 
mately $500  million  of  Federal  matching 
grants  per  year  for  five  years.  Three  percent 
of  the  federal  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
energy  and  mineral  resources  on  Federal 
lands  are  placed  in  a  Technology  Education 
Trust  Fund,  which  are  then  made  available 
for  grants  by  annual  appropriation. 

ASMnnSTXATIOX 

The  technology  education  grants  esUb- 
llshed  by  this  Act  are  to  be  administered  by 


the  Director  of  the  National  Sdenoe  Foun- 
dation. He  Is  authorised  to  estaldlsb  an  advi- 
sory committee  reprfsenting  Industry,  edu- 
cation, states,  professional  societies  and 
labor,  and  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  other  agencies  to  ensure  co- 
ordination of  Federal  efforts. 


The  Morrill  Act  of  1M2  devoted  17  million 
acres  of  Federal  land  for  founding  agricul- 
tural colleges  across  the  country.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  land  were  invested,  and 
interest  earned  accumulated  In  a  perpetual 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  land  grant  col- 
leges. This  act  spaiked  a  technologieal  revo- 
lution that  led  to  U.8.  industrialisation  and 
made  VS.  agriculture  number  one  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his 
inidghtful  remarks.  The  Senate  is 
grateful,  as  I  am  grateful,  for  his  expe- 
rience in  this  field  and  his  recommen- 
dations in  that  respect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  He  is  a  very  practical  man. 
and  I  value  his  interest  and  his  persist- 
ence with  respect  to  the  problems  in 
the  field  of  education. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  past 
11:15  ajn..  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  TIME  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  SENATE  RE80LU- 
•nON  78 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 76  be  advanced  until  11:15  ajn.. 

instead  of  11  ajn.  today.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR        BAKER        EXCUSED 

FROM      ATTENDING      SESSION 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
vited me  to  attend  a  state  dinner  in 
honor  of  Her  BCaJesty  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Prince  Philip,  in  San  Francis- 
co, on  tomorrow.  Thursday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  excused  from  attending  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  1982,  Issue  of  the  Department 
of  State  Bulletin  states  that.  "Because 
the    historical    record    of    the    1016 


events  in  Asia  Minor  is  ambiguous,  the 
Department  of  State  does  not  endorM 
allegations  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment commited  a  genocide  against  the 
Armenian  people."  It  is  clear  that  this 
statement  is  wrong  on  all  counts.  After 
protests  from  Members  of  Congress, 
the  following  issue  of  the  Bulletin  said 
that  the  views  expressed  in  this  article 
were  not  necessarily  those  of  the  De- 
partment. However,  this  reqwnse  fails 
to  state  what  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment, in  fact,  is  on  this  issue. 

For  the  official  publication  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  raise  doubts 
regarding  the  existence  of  this  geno- 
cide—in the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
verifying  evidence— Is  ridiculous. 

Consider  the  Turkish  persecution  of 
the  Armenians.  In  1914,  the  Turks 
called  a  general  mobilization  of  their 
army  in  preparation  for  World  War  I. 
In  their  call  they  included  all  able- 
bodied  Armenians.  However,  beginning 
in  February  1915,  they  segregated  the 
Armenian  troops  into  labor  battalions. 
The  Turlcs  then  disarmed,  and  ulti- 
mately worked  the  Armenians  to 
death  or  massacred  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  yoimg  Tuik  Government 
began  to  release  murderers  and  other 
criminals  from  prison  for  the  express 
purpose  of  annihilating  the  Armeni- 
ans. As  a  result,  the  Turks  slaughtered 
the  entire  Armenian  population  of 
some  villages. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen 
marked  the  beginning  of  large  scale 
deportations  and  massacres  of  the  Ar- 
menians, reaching  a  peak  with  the 
Edict  of  Deportation  of  May  27,  1915. 
Under  this  proclamation,  the  Twks 
deported  thousands  of  Armenians 
from  throughout  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Turks  separated  the  men 
from  each  group  and  brutally  mur- 
dered them,  while  forcing  the  women, 
children,  and  elderly  to  march  across 
Asia  Minor  and  Turkish  Armenia  to 
the  Syrian  desert.  Most  of  the  march- 
ers, without  food,  water,  or  adequate 
shelter  for  long  periods  of  time,  died. 
As  a  result  of  these  government-led 
massacres  and  deportations,  in  the 
period  from  1915  to  1923.  1.500.000  Ar- 
menians perished,  and  more  than 
500.000  were  exiled. 

This  documentation  is  irrefutable.  It 
is  in  no  way  an  ambiguous  record.  Our 
own  diplomats  verified  the  horrible 
stories  told  by  witnesses  and  survivors. 
The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey  at  the 
time,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr.,  in  a 
1915  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  called  the  treatment  of  the  Ar- 
menians "a  campaign  of  race  extermi- 
nation." He  reiterated  this  allegation 
in  his  book.  "Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau's  Story,"  when  he  said  that  "(the 
Turldsh  authorities  issued)  a  death 
warrant  to  a  whole  race  *  *  *  and,  in 
their  conversations  with  me,  they 
made  no  particular  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact."  This  is  testimony  from  an 
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American  Embassador,  an  agent  of 
American  di]  »lomaey.  It  leaves  no  room 
for  ambigult  i. 

President  ileagan  said,  in  a  procla- 
mation on  A  >ril  33. 1981,  that  "the  les- 
sons of  the  (genocide  of  the  Armeni- 
ans) must  n(  !ver  be  forgotten."  This  is 
clearly  true  J  The  denial  of  the  fact  of 
the  Armenia  a  genocide  is  an  affront  to 
all  who  valu  i  human  Uf  e,  and  detracts 
from  the  in  epity  of  American  diplo- 
macy. This  jlunder  must  surely  raise 
serious  ques  Jons  in  the  minds  of  our 
feUow  natiois  about  the  strength  of 
our  eommitt  lent  to  human  rights. 

There  are  two  steps  needed  to  recti- 
fy this  situi  tion:  The  first  is  an  un- 
equivocal re  Taction  of  this  State  De- 
partment ei  ror.  The  second,  crucial 
step  is  ratt'lcation  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Ratification  will  tell  the 
world,  once  and  for  all,  that  the 
United  Stat«  s  has  a  firm  commitment, 
in  word  and  in  deed,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  himii  inlty.  It  wiU  show  that  the 
greatest  deiiocracy  in  the  world  will 
never  cease  to  be  the  proud  guardian 
of  human  lights.  We  must  make  it 
clear  that  ire  recognize  any  and  all 
genocide,  ptst  and  future,  as  what  it 
is— an  uncoE  scionable  crime  against  all 
of  himianit; .  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  J<  »in  me  in  seeking  ratifica- 
tion of  this  (  ssential  treaty. 


RECENT  ARTICLE   OFFERS  NEW 

INSIGHT    INTO    THE    NUCLEAR 

FREEZE    SSUE 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  7,  1982,  an  article  on  the  nu- 
clear freew  resolutions  now  before 
Congress,  entitled  "Cold.  Hard  Facts 
on  the  Free  «."  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  This  piece  was  written  by 
the  Honon  ble  Congressman  Albert 
GoRX,  Je.,  c  '.  Tennessee.  This  provoca- 
tive, penetriting  look  at  the  nuclear 
freese  issue  deserves  this  body's  atten- 
tion, and  I  ( ncourage  my  colleagues  to 
take  the  time  to  consider  Congressman 
GoBS's  vie^. 

"Cold,  Ha  rd  Facts  on  the  Freeze"  is 
an  article  hat  clearly  demonstrates 
the  futility  in  this  Congress  assuming 
a  negative  r  >le  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's p(  slides  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  "Wl  lat  looms  ahead  for  Con- 
greas,"  Con  reasman  Oorz  writes,  "is  a 
protracted  i  truggle  over  the  future  of 
nuclear  weapons,  on  a  system-by- 
system  basB.  without  benefit  of  any 
common  f  amework  for  evaluating 
each  one  ai  d  debating  its  merits  in  re- 
latitm  to  ai  i  agreed  national  strategic 
plan." 

This  is  I  sizable  challenge  indeed, 
but  it  is  a  c  udlenge  that  we  must  meet 
as  socm  t  s  possible.  Congressman 
Cobb's  art  cle  coxild  prove  useful  in 
setting  this  new  course. 

Mr.  Presi  lent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
soit  that  t  le  article  be  printed  in  the 
Comansic  sal  Rkobo. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Cold,  Ham>  Facts  oh  thk  Fkxbx 
(By  Albert  Oorz,  Jr.) 
Durlns  the  next  two  years,  Congreaa.  and 
the  House  in  particular,  ia  IDiely  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  major  crisis  in  our  nation's  de- 
fense policy.  Enormous  federal  deficits  will 
demand  major  reductions  In  government 
spending.  Those  cuts  are  not  all  going  to 
come  out  of  social  programs,  and  therefore 
many  will  come  out  of  the  military  budget. 
,And  In  the  military  budget,  nothing  is  more 
visible  and  vulnerable  than  the  nuclear 
weapons  program:  big-ticket  Items  whose 
value  to  the  national  security  has  been 
sharply  challenged  by  the  nuclear  freese 
movement 

Among  the  nuclear  weapons  program,  the 
one  with  the  least  chance  for  survival  is 
clearly  the  MX  missile.  But  there  are  al- 
ready Indications  that  other  programs.  In- 
cluding the  Pershing  n  missile  for  NATO 
and,  very  likely,  the  Bl.  again,  will  be  chal- 
lenged. Other  programs.  Including  cruise 
missiles  and  the  Trident  D5  submarine- 
launched  missile,  have  their  critics  too,  but 
are  not  as  likely— for  the  time  being,  at 
least— to  be  at  the  center  of  controversy  (al- 
though even  this  Judgment  may  have  to  be 
modified.  In  the  case  of  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  for  Europe). 

We  can  expect  President  Reagan  to  show 
very  little  flexibility  In  this  area.  He  will 
insist  that  the  country  requires  all  these 
weapons  systems,  and  he  will  charge  that  If 
Congress  refuses  to  fund  them,  it  must  take 
responsibility  for  weakening  the  national  se- 
curity, diminishing  Soviet  interest  In  arms 
control,  and  ultimately.  Increasing  the 
hazard  of  war. 

Proponents  of  the  freeze  reject  this  logic, 
and  are  likely  to  have  enough  votes  in  the 
next  Congress  to  ensure  that  Reagan's  argu- 
ments for  major  nuclear  weapons  programs 
across  the  board  are  rejected. 

This  having  been  done,  however,  members 
of  Congress  will  then  have  to  face  the  hard 
facts  that  (1)  Reagan  will  not  adopt  the 
freeze  programs  as  his  own.  because  to  do  so 
would  require  him  to  abjure  everytliing  he 
believes  about  dealing  with  the  Soviets:  (2) 
funding  decisions  for  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  taken  by  Congress 
without  benefits  of  an  arms  control  frame- 
work; (3)  new  or  modified  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  systems  wiU  continue  to  appear 
and  to  move  toward  deployment,  and  (4) 
public  opinion,  which  has  been  inspired  to 
doubt  the  value  of  nuclear  superiority,  has 
never  lost  Its  repugnance  for  conceding  It  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  unilateral  actions. 

What  looms  ahead  for  Congress,  there- 
fore, is  a  protracted  struggle  over  the  future 
of  nuclear,  weapons,  on  a  system-by-system 
basis,  without  benefit  of  any  common 
framework  for  evaluating  each  one  and  de- 
bating Its  merits  In  relation  to  an  agreed  na- 
tional strategic  plan. 

The  preaident's  pliiloaophy  will  not  serve 
for  this  purpose,  but  neither  will  that  of  the 
freese  movement.  On  the  day  after  the 
Houae  paaaes  a  resolution  affirming  its 
desire  for  a  mutual.  bUateral  freeze  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  must  nevertheless  continue 
to  decide  the  fate  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  or 
even  of  the  hope  for  one  wtille  Reagan  Is  in 
office. 

Congressional  advocates  of  a  freese  will 
face  an  eapecially  painful  dilemma.  A  pat- 
tern of  votes  against  nuclear  we^>ons  pro- 


grams adds  up  to  unrequited  conceaaiona  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  a  pattern  of  votes  in 
favor  of  such  weapons  adds  up  to  apprpval 
of  a  proceaa  that  will  rapidly  erode  the 
freeze  as  a  viable  policy  for  a  future  admin- 
latration. 

What  we  lack  today,  and  what  the  next 
Congress  will  urgently  need,  is  a  standard 
that  will  help  ua  reach  better-informed 
Judgmenta  aa  to  what  kind  of  nuclear  pos- 
ture we  ahould  have,  aa  to  what  klnda  of  nu- 
clear weiMTona  programa  are  compatible  with 
that  posture,  and  as  to  how  these  decisiona 
affect  the  sUbility  of  the  nuclear  balance 
and  prospects  for  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets. 

Two  montha  ago,  I  joined  with  Reps.  Lea 
Aspln,  Thomas  Downey,  and  Joel  Prltchard 
to  introduce  a  resolution  suggesting  what 
this  standard  ought  to  be. 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  heading  toward  a  situation  In  which 
each  will  have  the  ability  to  menace  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  other's  nuclear 
forces;  speciflcaUy.  the  land-baaed  ICBMs, 
which  are  the  most  accurate  and  In  many 
ways  the  premier  weapons  systems. 

Our  response  to  the  ICBM  vulnerability 
problem  has  been  the  development  of  two 
new  generations  of  ballistic  missiles:  the 
IOC  for  depolyment  on  land,  and  the  Tri- 
dent n  D5.  for  deployment  at  sea.  Each  will 
mark  an  Increase  in  the  number  and  accura- 
cy of  U.S.  ballistic  missile  warheads,  such 
that  either  system,  and  certainly  the  two  to- 
gether, will  constitute  a  threat  to  all  Soviet 
ICBM  silos. 

The  increasing  vulnerability  of  U.S.  land- 
based  forces,  and  the  coming  vulnerability 
of  Soviet  land-based  forces,  are  trends  that 
are  fraught  with  danger.  Mutual  fear  of  a 
first  strike  is  highly  destabilizing  and  mark- 
edly increases  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  while 
putting  at  risk  any  prospect  for  meaningful 
arms  control. 

Congress  should  recognize  this  fear  of  a 
first  strike  as  the  central  Issue  In  Judging 
whether  existing  deployments  are  adequate, 
for  deciding  what  new  deployments  make 
sense,  and  for  assessing  whether  arms  con- 
trol is  on  the  right  track.  In  the  highly 
charged  tension  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  even  a  hypothetical  advantage 
gained  by  striking  first  is  dangerous  and  de- 
sUbllizlng.  because  It  generates  fear  and 
raises  the  specter  of  political  intimidation. 
Our  resolution  states  that,  as  part  of  the 
strategic  arms  reduction  negotiations 
(START),  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
UAS.R.: 

(1)  Should  place  the  highest  priority  on 
efforts  to  reduce  and  eliminate  the  fear  by 
either  nation  of  a  nuclear  first  strike 
agidnst  it  by  the  other. 

(3)  Should  seek  a  verifiable  agreement 
that  produces  stability  In  the  strategic  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  nations  by  ensur- 
ing that  a  nuclear  first  strike  would  not 
confer  upon  the  attacking  nation  even  a  hy- 
pothetical advantage. 

To  grasp  this  framework  and  apply  it,  the 
president  need  not  repudiate  his  view  of  the 
world,  but  rather,  modify  and  refine  it.  In 
theory,  the  next  Congress  might  seek  to 
bind  the  president  to  freeze  measures  by 
threatening  to  block  major  spending  bills 
until  he  gives  In.  I  hope  we  will  avoid  that 
kind  of  confrontation,  but  to  do  so  requires 
the  development  of  a  bipartisan  consensus 
on  the  nuclear  problem,  rather  than  polar- 
ization of  the  debate. 

The  freeze  resolution,  which  I  have  sup- 
ported, sUtes  an  Ideal  we  are  not  going  to 
see  realized,  or  even  pursued,  by  the  present 


administration.  Meanwhile,  Congress— and 
the  country— will  need  acme  basia  for  a  dis- 
criminating and.  in  the  end  cathartic  debate 
over  our  courae  of  acticm.  Oiven  the  right 
outcome,  we  might  find  areaa  of  agreement 
strong  owugh  to  put  consensus,  rather 
tban  controversy,  betilnd  the  president  in 
hla  AtmMn^  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


PRIVATE  EXPRESS  STATUTES 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  Members  know,  there  is  increas- 
ing discussion  of  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Congress  should 
amend  the  private  express  statutes, 
those  statutes  which  provide  the  mo- 
nopoly status  for  the  Postal  Service 
over  delivery  of  first  class  letter  mail. 

Various  proposals  have  been  either 
talked  about  or  introduced  which 
would  allow  private  businesses  to  carry 
first  class  letter  mail.  If  such  laws 
were  passed,  they  would  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  entire  U.S.  postal 
system  and  the  ability  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  be  an  equal  partner  in  our  tml- 
versal  postal  service. 

There  is  an  erroneous  asstmiption 
that  private  business  would  support 
such  an  effort  to  modify  or  eliminate 
the  private  express  statutes.  The 
theory  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  re- 
pealing the  private  express  statutes 
would  open  up  a  new  avenue  for  busi- 
ness to  pursue  and  such  entry  by  the 
private  sector  would  mean  a  more  effi- 
cient hard-copy  communication 
system  for  the  business  conununity. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
R.  L.  Bulger,  a  vice  president  of  Harry 
and  David,  a  private  business  which 
utilizes  the  Postal  Service  to  a  great 
extent.  In  writing  to  me,  Mr.  Bulger 
points  out  that  the  business  commujii- 
ty  would  suffer  if  the  private  express 
statutes  were  repealed.  He  states: 

The  Private  Express  Statutes  are  not  to 
protect  the  Postal  Service.  They  are  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people.  They  are  In  the 
public  Interest. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  entire 
text  of  Mr.  Bulger's  February  1  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  ollovre: 

Harry  and  David. 
Medford,  Oreg.,  Februaru  1,  1983. 
Hon.  Txs  STKvms. 
U.S.  Senate,  Rusaell  Office  Buildino, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Skhator  Tkd  Srvkhs:  On  behalf  of 
Harry  and  David  and  Jackson  &  Perkins 
Company,  subsidiaries  of  Bear  Creek  Cori>o- 
ration  In  Medford.  Oregon.  I  urge  you  to 
oppose  any  efforts  to  repeal  the  Private  Ex- 
press Statutes. 

Our  companies  are  engaged  In  the  direct 
marketing  by  mall  of  a  broad  variety  of  fine 
fruit,  gourmet  food  products,  garden  plants 
and  products— with  postage  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  exceeding  $12  million  for 
the  mailing  of  some  70  million  catalogs  and 
other  mail.  Our  employment  varies  during 
the  year,  from  approximately  900  to  2.300, 
according  to  the  season.  Our  annual  Oregon 


payroll.   Bear   Creek's   fiscal   year  ending 
June  30. 1982,  waa  $17  million. 

The  purported  ability  and  desire  of  some 
private  firms  to  compete  with  the  Postal 
Service  in  mail  delivery  has  renewed  the 
proposed  panacea  for  the  Postal  Service's 
operating  and  financial  difficulties— namely, 
the  repeal  of  the  Private  Express  Statutes. 

If  the  Private  Express  Statutes  are  re- 
pealed, the  most  likely  result  is  Uiat  private 
entrepreneurs  would  serve  only  the  most 
profitable  market— the  First  Class  Mail  of 
buainesaa  mailers,  which  has  been  finely 
sorted  by  many  businesses  down  to  the  most 
efficient  delivery  level  through  Carrier 
Route  or  ZIPcode  before  delivery  to  the 
Postal  Service,  thereby  leaving  the  Postal 
Service  with  relatively  inexpensive  handling 
for  this  mail. 

This  mail  would  fall  easy  prey  to  the  pri- 
vate firms  In  every  metropolitan  area.  Pri- 
vate firms  would  quickly  cash  In  on  the 
profit  opportunity  Inherent  in  the  relatively 
easy  and  inexpensive  local  delivery  of  Items 
such  as  monthly  bills  and  financial  state- 
ments for  local  companies.  As  "cream  skim- 
mers" expanded  their  operations,  the  result- 
ing diversion  in  volume  and  revenues  away 
from  the  Postal  Service  would  be  substan- 
tial, leaving  the  most  costly  and  least  pro- 
ductive segment  of  the  letter  mall  market  to 
the  Postal  Service. 

The  Postal  Service,  under  mandate  from 
Congress,  must  serve  all.  The  Increased 
costs  of  handling  this  residue  would  force 
Postal  rates  to  climb  rapidly,  unless  Con- 
gress chose  to  establish  massive  subsidies 
for  the  Postal  Service. 

The  Private  Express  Statutes  are  not  to 
protect  the  Postal  Service.  They  are  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people.  They  are  In  the 
public  interest. 

We  need  a  universal  mall  system  at  uni- 
form prices  throughout  this  country  to 
serve  the  people  of  America.  Congress,  over 
the  years,  has  shaped  a  Postal  system  that 
serves  a  wide  array  of  social  and  political  ob- 
jectives: 

Frequent  delivery. 

Maintenance  of  numerous  collection  and 
distribution  [toints. 

Continuation  of  a  strong  rural  network. 

Universal  letter  mail  service. 

Uniform  rates. 

Repeal  of  the  Private  Express  SUtutes 
would  mean  some  or  all  of  these  goals  would 
be  abandoned,  with  resultant  higher  costs. 

Your  opposition  to  any  weakening  of  the 
Private  Express  Statutes  is  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  all  Americans.  We  urge  you  to  main- 
tain the  Private  Express  Statutes. 
Best  wishes. 

R.  L.  Bulger. 
Vice  President, 
Order  Processing  for  Harry  and  David. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
RETIREMENT  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  I  introduced  a  reform  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  to  be  appli- 
cable to  new  Federal  employees  and 
optional  for  current  ones.  A  great  deal 
of  misinformation  has  been  circulated 
throughout  the  Federal  community 
about  this  legislation,  misconstruing 
both  the  intent  and  provisions  of  the 
bill.  However,  one  Federal  employee 
union  local  president  in  Alabama  re- 
cently wrote  me  regarding  my  efforts. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


His  letter  cmsullzes  the  intent  behind 
the  legislation. 

I  believe  that  if  other  Federal  em- 
ployees analyzed  ouir  proposal  in  light 
of  other  recommended  changes,  they 
would  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  Alabama  official.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter,  plus  his  analy- 
sis of  the  legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo  as  follows: 

Amxricaii  Federatioh 
OP  Oovxamfxirr  Emflotxbs. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  December  t,  1982. 
Hon.  Ted  Stkvxhs, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skhator  Stevzhs:  Inclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  an  analysis  that  I  did  of  your  proposed 
F'ederal  Employees  Retirement  Reform  Bill, 
S.  2905,  based  upon  your  own  detailed  ex- 
planation of  S.  2905  that  was  circulated 
among  approximately  12,000  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  HuntsvUle,  Alabama  area. 

I  know  that  my  analysis  was  incomplete, 
and  certainly  imperfect,  but  I  felt  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  condense  your  pro- 
posals in  the  hope  that  the  employees  in 
our  bargaining  units  would  be  encouraged  to 
give  your  proposal  very  serious  consider- 
ation in  light  of  other  and  much  worse  pro- 
posals that  the  Reagan  Administration 
might  attempt  to  legislate  In  the  very  near 
future. 

In  other  words,  I  looked  upon  your  pro- 
posal as  an  attemt  to  alert  Federal  employ- 
ees to  the  fact  of  life  that:  "Something  dras- 
tic in  going  to  happen  to  your  retirement 
program  in  spite  of  what  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  your  best  interest  at  heart 
do  to  protect  it!  So,  here  is  the  best  alterna- 
tive to  those  drastic  possibilities  that  I  (Sen- 
ator Stevens)  can  come  up  with."  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  were  not  trying  to  take 
away  benefits,  but  protect  current  employ- 
ees by  given  them  a  choice,  in  light  of  the 
anti-federal  employee  climate  that  exists  In 
the  minds  of  many,  and  which  is  being  ex- 
ploited to  offset  the  pressures  being  placed 
on  the  Congress  concerning  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System's  problems,  such  as  bringing  all 
employees  with  10  years  or  less  Federal 
service  under  Social  Security. 

In  closing.  I  must  say  that  your  proposal 
has  many  attractive  features  that  might 
prove  both  beneficial  and  attractive  to 
either  new  or  younger  current  employees.  (I 
am  60  with  26  years  service.) 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  efforts 
In  behalf  of  Federal  employees  both  In  the 
past  and  for  your  current  endeavor. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Fletcher. 

President 

RrriRKKEifT  Bnx 

Edftor:  The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of 
Senate  Bill  S.  2905  introduced  by  Senator 
Ted  Stevens  and  which  would  drastically 
change  the  retirement  system  for  future 
Federal  Employees,  and  allow  current  em- 
ployees the  option  of  changing. 

The  analysis  is  not  all  encompassing. 

Current  employees  could  elect  to  remain 
under  the  present  retirement  system. 

A.  THREE  TIER  PLAH 

1.  Social  Security.  Mandatory  coverage  by 
Social  Security  of  all  federal  employees 
hired  after  date  of  enactment,  with  option 
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current syston.  and  then  apply  a  6%  inter- 
est factor  to  the  new  total  sum.  compound- 
ed by  the  years  the  contributions  were 
made.  Plus  an  amount  equal  to  14%  of  the 
employee's  dally  rate  of  pay  for  each  day  of 
accumulated  sick  leave.  The  employee 
would  then  have  to  participate  in  the  new 
system  for  five  years  to  acquire  a  vested  re- 
tirement right.  This  plan  supposedly  would 
be  more  beneficial  to  employees  with  13  or 
leas  years  of  service. 

3.  Select  Buy-Out  option  where  the  Oov- 
emment transfers  an  amount  equal  to  the 
present  value  of  benefits  payable  to  the  em- 
ployee, actuarially  determined,  based  on  the 
length  of  service  (including  credit  for  ac- 
crued sick  leave)  and  average  pay  of  the  em- 
ployee on  the  date  of  election,  plus  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
employee,  at  an  annual  interest  rate  of  6%, 
and  an  assumed  average  annual  increase  in 
the  consumer  price  index  of  6%.  (It  is  not 
certain  at  this  time  if  the  6%  interest  is  a 
"discount"  interest,  or  an  add-on  interest 
compounded  annually.)  The  employee 
would  then  have  to  participate  in  the  new 
system  for  five  years  to  acquire  a  vested  re- 
tirement right.  This  plan  would  supposedly 
be  more  beneficial  to  an  employee  with 
more  than  13  years  service. 

4.  If  an  employee  should  leave  Oovem- 
ment service  before  the  employee  has  been 
in  one  of  the  new  plans  for  five  years,  the 
employee  may  withdraw  the  contributions 
originally  made  to  the  current  system  plus 
contributions  made  to  the  thrift  plan,  or 
elect  to  have  the  time  under  the  current 
system  recredlted  to  the  current  system.  If 
reemployed  at  a  later  time,  repayment  pro- 
visions are  included. 

5.  Provisions  are  provided  for  payment  of 
court-ordered  payments  in  such  matters  as 
divorces  annulments,  legal  separations,  and 
property  settlements. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to  be  an 
"expert"  analysis,  but  is  provided  to  alert 
employees  to  look  hard  at  this  bill.  It  is  a 
very  complex  legal  proposal,  not  yet  sub- 
stantiated by  actuarial  figures,  but  which  on 
the  surface  seems  to  have  long  term  merit. 

On  the  McNeil-Lehrer  Report,  Monday,  16 
November  1982,  Mr.  Alan  Oreenspan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Social  Security  Study  Commis- 
sion, replied  to  a  question  as  to  "what  effect 
the  bringing  of  Federal  employees  under 
Social  Security  would  have?"  "That  it  would 
have  little  net  effect." 

Local  1858  takes  no  position  on  this 
matter  at  this  time.  We  will  try  to  obtain 
more  expert  advice  from  our  national  office 
and  from  Senator  Stevens'  office. 

ROBZRT  L.  FLTTCRXR. 

Prttident,  AFGE  Local  18S8. 
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A    TRIBUTE    TO    MARY    McLEOD 

BETHUNE  AND  MARY  C.  SIMMS 

OLIPHANT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
President  John  Kennedy  once  said 
that  a  nation  reveals  itself  by  the 
people  it  produces  and  those  whom  it 
honors  and  remembers. 

Today,  I  have  the  singtilar  pleasure 
of  irecopilzing  two  outstanding  South 
Carolinians  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  respective  fields, 
and  in  doing  so,  have  earned  the  admi- 
ration and  respect  of  my  State. 

However,  the  accomplishments  of 
these  individuals  transcend  the  bound- 
aries of  South  Carolina.  Indeed,  the 


work  of  these  two  women— Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  and  Mary  C.  Slnmu 
Ollphant— has,  in  many  ways,  benefit- 
ed all  of  us.  Their  accomplishments.  In 
fact,  are  the  property  of  our  entire 
Nation,  available  for  all  Americans  to 
savor  and  enjoy. 

Last  month.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  ceremonies  where  these  two 
women  were  Inducted  into  the  South 
Carolina  Hall  of  Fame  in  Myrtle 
Beach.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  who 
died  in  1055.  was  inducted  posthu- 
mously for  her  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  improving  educational  op- 
portunities for  blacks.  Mary  C.  Simms 
Ollphant,  known  affectionately  in  my 
State  as  "Miss  May."  was  inducted 
into  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  her  achieve- 
ments in  the  fields  of  education  and 
historical  research. 

Joining  me  at  those  ceremonies  were 
the  Honorable  Richard  W.  Riley.  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Samuel  R.  Pierce  Jr..  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Summing  up 
the  lives  and  accomplishments  of  Mrs. 
Bethime  and  Mrs.  Ollphant  is  a  diffi- 
cult task.  It  is  difficult  because  these 
women  have  left  South  Carolina  and 
Indeed  our  Nation  with  a  richer  herit- 
age. In  short,  their  accomplishments 
are  testimony  to  the  great  resolve  of 
the  human  spirit. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  tributes 
paid  to  these  two  women  by  Secretary 
Pierce  and  Governor  Riley.  I  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues  becatise  the 
lives  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  and 
Mary  C.  Simms  Ollphant  can  stand  as 
lessons  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  history 
the  great  philosophers  and  thinkers  of 
our  world  have  known  that  much  can 
be  learned  about  individuals  from 
what  they  say  and  what  others  say 
about  them. 

Today.  I  call  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion two  quotations;  one  about  Mary 
C.  Simms  Ollphant  and  the  other 
taken  from  a  speech  given  by  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune.  In  these  words  we 
can  leam  about  the  lives  and  ambi- 
tions of  these  two  remarkable  people. 

Of  Mary  Ollphant  it  has  been  said. 
"She  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  history  in  South  Carolina."  In  her 
lifetime,  she  has  published  some  15 
volumes  detailing  my  State's  heritage 
and  great  history.  That  is  surely  a  gift 
for  the  generations  of  South  Carolin- 
ians yet  to  come  and  those  who  are  its 
children  now. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  left  us  a  firm 
belief  in  the  value  of  education  and  a 
philosophy  that  encourages  the 
human  race  to  believe  in  itself  and  its 
innate  goodness. 

"Faith  ought  not  to  be  a  puny  thing. 
•  •  •  "  she  said.  "If  we  believe,  then  we 
should  believe  like  giants." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speeches  of  Governor 


Riley  and  Secretary  Pierce  be  included 
in  the  Rbcou)  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  so  that  I  might  share  more 
about  the  lives  of  these  two  women 
with  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
speeches  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkord,  as  follows: 

Remakks  bt  Samubl  R.  Pmca,  Jr.,  ih 
TUBUTX  TO  Mast  McLsod  Bctuumb 

Good  moming.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
be  here  with  you  for  this  proud  and  memo- 
rable event,  the  induction  of  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  and  Mary  C.  Simms  Ollphant  into 
the  South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame. 

It  Is  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to  be 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  your  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  Honorable  Strom 
Thurmond.  His  dedicated  service  to  our 
country  is  matched,  perhaps,  only  by  the  re- 
QMCt  and  affection  with  which  he  is  held  by 
South  Carolinians  and  all  others  of  us  who 
consider  him  a  friend.  I  understand  you 
were  inducted  into  the  South  Carolina  Hall 
of  Fame  last  year,  Strom,  and  I  know  it  is 
an  honor  you  richly  deserve. 

Members  of  the  dais,  honored  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  South  Carolina  has 
chosen  wisely  In  selecting  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
thune for  this  great  honor.  This  is  a  State 
of  elegant  beauty,  from  the  sandy  stretch  of 
your  coastline  to  the  palatial  antebellum 
mansions  and  the  lush,  verdant  fields  of  the 
countryside.  There  is  a  quiet  beauty  in  your 
towns  and  cities  which  matches  well  the 
comfortable  and  gracious  character  of  your 
people. 

There  is  yet  a  separate,  more  profound, 
beauty  which  Is  the  essence  of  tills  occasion. 
Early  in  her  life,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
recognized  the  beauty  of  a  mind  at  work  .  .  . 
a  mind  exploring  the  furthest  reaches  of  its 
capabilities.  She  recognized  the  freedom 
that  can  be  gained  through  a  mind  unfet- 
tered by  ignorance  .  .  .  the  glory  of  a  mind 
seeking  and  studying  and  testing  new  ideas. 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  understood  that 
education  and  intellectual  growth  could 
enable  the  individual  to  move  beyond  sur- 
vival, could  free  a  person  to  emerge  from  a 
merely  tolerable  existence  into  the  stimulat- 
ing world  of  ideas  and  progress. 

She  wanted  the  strength  and  beauty 
which  she  knew  an  education  and  an  active 
intellect  could  bring,  and  she  worked  to 
pursue  that  goal  not  just  for  herself,  but  for 
all  black  youth  . .  .  indeed,  for  everyone  she 
had  an  opportunity  to  inspire. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  a  dedicated 
leader.  She  is  today  an  honored  and  respect- 
ed memory  of  our  noble  and  indomitable 
spirit  ...  of  our  courageous  heritage.  She 
concentrated  on  educating  and  uplifting  our 
black  youth  at  a  time  when  such  efforts 
were  not  fashionable.  Blacks  were  terribly 
deprived,  and  it  was  not  always  safe  to  en- 
courage and  support  black  education.  We 
are  indebted  to  her,  for  her  perception  and 
her  unflagging  work  has  added  greatly  to 
the  intellectual  development  of  so  many  of 
our  countrymen. 

In  broadening  the  intellectual  horizon  for 
black  youth,  she  brought  benefit  to  all  races 
and  nationalities,  for  the  contributions  of  a 
mind  at  work  are  not  limited  by  barriers  of 
color  or  geography.  Bring  me  an  idea  or  a 
plan  that  I  can  use  to  benefit  myself  and 
others,  bring  me  a  challenge  to  my  intellect 
.  .  .  and  your  color,  your  nationality,  your 
sex  or  physical  characteristics  are  Irrelevant 
...  for  you  brought  me  the  beauty  of  a 
mind  at  work. 


I  am  reminded  of  a  theme  used  to  pro- 
mote contributions  and  support  for  black 
colleges,  Tou  probably  recall  it.  It  says:  "A 
mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste."  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  understood  that  truth. 
The  knowledge  that  she  was  making  good 
use  of  her  own  mind  was  insufficient  to  her 
purpoae.  She  drove  herself  to  help  others  do 
the  same. 

During  her  life,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
reached  a  position  of  great  honor  and  re- 
elect. She  was  an  advisor  to  four  Presidents. 
She  founded  the  National  CouncU  of  Negro 
Women  and  the  Daytona  Educational  and 
Industrial  School  for  Negro  Olrls,  which 
was  merged  with  the  CTookman  Institute  to 
become  Bethune-Cookman  College. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  indebted  to  the  many 
positive  contributions  of  mind  and  character 
she  bequeathed  us.  South  (Carolina  does 
well  to  honor  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  by 
welcoming  her  into  your  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
it  is  particularly  fitting  that  you  bestow  this 
honor  during  black  history  month. 

In  closing  this  tribute,  I  quote  from  the 
"last  will  and  testament"  of  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune: 

"...  I  leave  you  finally  a  responsibility  to 
our  young  people.  The  world  around  us 
really  belongs  to  youth  for  youth  will  take 
over  its  future  management.  Our  children 
must  never  lose  their  zeal  for  building  a 
better  world.  They  must  not  be  discouraged 
from  aspiring  toward  greatness,  for  they  are 
to  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Nor  must  they  forget  that  the  masBWi  of 
our  people  are  still  underprivileged,  ill- 
housed,  impoverished  and  victimized  by  dis- 
crimination. We  have  a  powerful  potential 
in  our  youth,  and  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  change  old  ideas  and  practices  so  that  we 
may  direct  their  power  toward  good  ends. 

"Faith,  courage,  brotherh<x)d,  dignity,  am- 
bition, responsibility— these  are  needed 
today  as  never  before.  We  must  (niltivate 
them  and  use  them  as  tools  for  our  task  of 
completing  the  establishment  of  equality 
for  the  Negro.  We  must  sharpen  these  tools 
in  the  struggle  that  faces  us  and  find  new 
ways  of  using  them.  The  freedom  gates  are 
half  ajar.  We  must  pry  them  fully  open. 

"If  I  have  a  legacy  to  leave  my  people.  It  is 
my  philosophy  of  living  and  serving.  As  I 
face  tomorrow,  I  am  content,  for  I  think  I 
have  spent  my  life  well.  I  pray  now  that  my 
philosophy  may  be  helpful  to  those  who 
share  my  vision  of  a  world  of  peace, 
progress,  brotherhood  and  love." 

Thank  you. 

Remabxs  bt  Ooverhor  Riuct  ir  Tbibor  to 
Mart  C.  Simms  Oliphaitt 

In  1952  when  the  first  volume  of  the  "Let- 
ters of  William  Ollmore  Simms"  was  pub- 
lished, the  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
greeted  it  with  the  words.  "A  champagne  oc- 
casion!" Thirty  years  later,  the  sixth  and 
final  volume  of  that  great  series  having 
been  published  only  a  few  months  ago  by 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  we 
celebrate  another  chsunpagne  occasion,  as 
we  Induct  the  senior  editor  of  the  "Letters," 
Mary  C.  Simms  Ollphant,  into  the  South 
Carolina  Hall  of  Fame. 

William  Ollmore  Simms,  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
grandfather,  as  all  South  Carolinians  know 
was  one  of  America's  greatest  novelist,  edi- 
tors, and  poets  during  the  Victorian  period, 
ranking  with  and  honored  by  men  like  Wil- 
liam (Mullen  Bryant.  Washington  Irving,  and 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  achievement 
of  Mrs.  Ollphant  and  her  fellow  editors, 
Alfred  T.  Odell  and  T.C.  Duncan  Eaves,  in 
producing  the  "Letters  of  William  Ollmore 


Simms."  is  by  Itself  sufficient  reaaon  for  her 
entry  into  the  South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  scholarly  world  haa  acclaimed  the  vol- 
umes as:  "An  astonishingly  rich  lode  of  in- 
formation on  Southern  literature  and  life", 
as  "one  of  the  most  important  bodies  of 
source  material  ever  published  in  the  field 
of  Southern  American  Literature." 

We  South  Carolinians  are  proud  of  that 
recognition,  but  most  of  us  think  of  Mra. 
Ollphant  not  as  the  editor  of  her  grand(a- 
ther's  letters  but  as  the  lady  who  wrote  our 
history  book.  Since  1917  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  State  have  been  learning  its  history 
from  her.  from  successive  texts  which  at 
first  were  updatlngs  of  William  Ollmore 
Simms'  1840  "History  of  South  Carolina" 
but  which  became  with  continual  rewriting 
ever  more  her  own.  She  has  said  she  was 
"bom  loving  history."  We  love  it  because  of 
her.  Because  of  her,  in  our  Imagination  as 
boys  and  girls  and  today  as  grown-up  men 
and  women,  we  sail  the  uncharter  coast  of 
Carolina  with  William  Hilton,  explore  the 
Back  County  with  Henry  Woodward,  leam 
how  to  grow  indigo  with  Eliza  Lucas,  defy 
the  British  with  Sergeant  Jasper  at  Sulli- 
van's Island,  travel  the  world's  longest  rail- 
road from  Charleston  to  Hamburg  on  "The 
Best  Friend  of  Cliarleston".  listen  to  the 
words  of  John  C.  Calhoun  as  he  hurls  defi- 
ance against  Andrew  Jackson,  ride  with 
Wade  Hampton's  Legion  against  the  Yan- 
kees, and  fight  with  Ben  Tillman  for  the 
rights  of  the  common  man.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  great  South  Carolinians  she  in- 
troduced to  us.  Indeed,  because  of  her,  we 
know  about  the  men  and  women  in  the 
South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame,  whose  compa- 
ny she  Joins  today. 

Summarizing  the  public  achievement  of 
BCary  C.  Simms  Ollphant,  the  prestigious 
American  Association  of  State  and  Local 
History,  proclaimed:  "worthy  granddaugh- 
ter of  eminent  grandsire,  she  learned  histo- 
ry from  her  elders,  encouraged  her  contem- 
poraries to  cherish  it,  and  taught  succeeding 
generations  of  children  to  love  and  imder- 
stand  it." 

It  Is  not  so  easy  to  put  Into  words  the  pri- 
vate person  of  May  Ollphant,  as  she  Is 
known  to  her  contemporaries,  "Miss  May" 
as  she  is  called  by  her  juniors.  Her  outstand- 
ing character  trait,  I  believe,  is  loyalty.  Her 
friendship,  once  given,  is  never  withdrawn. 
Entering  Miss  Euphemia  McClintock's 
famous  College  for  Women  in  Columbia 
shortly  before  World  War  I,  although  easily 
the  most  popular  girl  in  her  class,  she 
turned  down  all  invitations  to  join  a  social 
sorority,  because  a  childhood  friend  who  en- 
tered with  her  was  passed  by.  Her  loyalty  to 
the  College  and  to  Miss  McCllntock  has  per- 
sisted throughout  the  years.  The  Hampton- 
Preston  House  in  Columbia,  home  of  the 
College  when  she  attended,  and  the  Euphe- 
mia McCllntock  Distinguished  Chair  of 
Southern  Letters  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  exist  largely  because  of  her  leader- 
ship. 

Her  loyalty  to  people,  to  friends,  and  to 
family,  finds  support  in  her  loyalty  to 
places:  to  her  State,  of  course,  as  is  wit- 
nessed by  her  devotion  to  its  history,  but 
more  particularly  to  Bamwell  County 
where  she  was  bom  and  spent  her  child- 
hood and  to  Greenville,  where  she  and  her 
husband.  Alfred  Drane  Ollphant,  settled 
after  their  marriage  in  1917. 

She  has  preserved  and  cherished  what  re- 
mains of  the  Simms  plantation  home. 
Woodlands  (in  that  part  of  Barnwell  which 
is  now  Bamberg)  and  the  old  Ellas  Earle 
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THE  DRUJIK  DRIVER:  AN  ENEMY 
O] '  THE  PEOPLE 


Mr.  President,  a  short 

Department  of  Transpor- 

that  some  5,000  fewer 

(lied  on  the  highways  in 

year  before.  This  Is  good 

and  no  doubt  some  of  the 

fatalities  is  due  to  in- 
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oter  half  of  our  highway 

driving. 
t  he  increase  in  public  con- 
be  traced  to  the  efforts 
groups  like  Mothers 
Drivers  (MADD)  and 
In^xicated  Drivers  (RID), 
lad  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
Pauline  Allard  of  Woon- 
a  courageous  woman  who 
first  chapter  of  MADD  in 
following  the  tragic 
daughter  Denise  in  a 
accident  last  June. 
MADD  have  been  in- 
n  the  passage  by  34  State 
of  tougher  drunk  driver 
1982.  Congress  has  also 
important  role  in  combating 
Iriver  by  enacting  legisla- 
)roud  to  sponsor  last  year 
Daktorth  and  Congress- 
Barnks  and  Jamzs 
crating  incentives  for  States 
m<  del  drunk  driver  laws.  The 


work  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Drunk  Driving,  ably  chaired  by  the 
energetic  and  articulate  former  Trans- 
portation Secretary  John  Volpe,  has 
contributed  to  the  climate  of  national 
resolve  to  eradicate  the  dnmk  driver 
from  our  highways. 

Despite  these  worthwhile  initiatives, 
much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Dnmk 
drivers  continue  to  strike  dispropor- 
tionately at  young  Americans.  Of  the 
25.000  persons  who  die  each  year  in 
drunk  driving  accidents,  more  than 
5,000  are  teenagers  and  over  60  per- 
cent of  these  teenagers  are  dnmk  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  that  kills 
them.  The  life  expectancy  for  every 
age  group  has  increased  in  this  centu- 
ry, with  the  single  exception  of  the  15 
to  24  age  bracket  in  which  drunk  driv- 
ing is  the  leading  cause  of  death. 

With  stronger  legislation  now  in 
place  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels, 
efforts  must  be  concentrated  on  the 
development  of  the  most  effective 
kinds  of  public  education  programs 
that  can  be  directed  at  younger  drivers 
who  frequently  combine  their  inexpe- 
rience behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  with 
an  inexperienced  and  unwise  use  of  al- 
cohol. These  programs  should  supple- 
ment and  precede  traditional  driver 
education  classes  in  the  schools.  The 
Providence  Sunday  Journal  for  Febru- 
ary 27  contained  an  excellent  article 
describing  the  kind  of  public  education 
programs  that  are  necessary  to  re- 
shape the  way  our  yoimg  people  view 
alcohol  and  driving.  The  article  was 
prompted  by  a  recent  tragedy  in  which 
a  17-year-old  girl,  drunk  on  beer  that 
had  been  bought  lor  her  by  an  adult, 
struck  and  killed  a  13-year-old  boy  as 
he  walked  along  the  roadside  after 
school. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  powerful 
article,  entitled  "The  Ache  and  Out- 
rage When  a  Drunken  Driver  Crushes 
Out  a  Life."  by  Brian  Dickinson,  with 
my  colleagues  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  Peb. 
27.  1983] 
The  Ache  amd  Outrage  When  a  Drunken 
Driver  Crushes  Out  a  Lite 
(Brian  Diddnson) 
On  a  bright  afternoon  last  weeli— it  was 
Tuesday,  about  half  past  two— the  car  sped 
eastward  sJong  Plrst  Avenue  in  East  Green- 
wich. Later,  the  poUce  would  say  that  the 
17-year-old  girl  behind  the  wheel  was  insen- 
sibly, incomprehensibly  drunk  on  beer  that 
had  Ijeen  bought  for  her  by  an  adult.  In  a 
stupor,  she  seems  to  have  swerved  the  car  to 
one  side,  smashing  into  13-year-old  Todd 
Morsilli  as  he  walked  along  the  edge  of  the 
road  with  a  cousin.  In  one  freakish,  night- 
mare Instant,  Todd  was  Idlled,  and  in  the 
numbing  aftermath,  those  of  us  who  icnew 
him  are  thinking  harder  about  the  circum- 
stances in  which  such  an  awfiil  event  can 
occur. 

The  truisms  are  known:  there's  no  guaran- 
tee against  sudden,  random  tragedy.  Every 


system  has  its  anomalies,  its  flaws.  Air- 
planes colUde.  BoaU  capsize.  Lethal  lllneM 
strikes.  Maniacs  can  appear  out  of  the  daik. 
and  you  can  break  your  neck  from  a  faU  in 
the  bathtub. 

AU  true.  But  when  a  drunken  motorist  ca- 
reens down  the  road  and  brings  sudden 
death  or  crippling  injury  to  someone,  it  car- 
ries its  own  variety  of  dJsbeUef  and  rage  be- 
cause such  things  simply  are  not  supposed 
to  happen  in  a  civUized  society.  The  inebri- 
ated driver  is  an  enemy  of  the  people,  heed- 
less of  his  actions  as  his  car  weaves  along 
the  highway,  and  when  the  drunk  infUcts 
death  he  has  become  an  outlaw.  The  teach- 
ings that  promote  a  sense  of  responsibiUty, 
a  sense  of  survival,  a  sense  of  simple  pru- 
dence—aU  this  is  gone  from  the  mind  of  the 
drunken  driver.  And  the  rest  of  us  pay  bit- 
terly. 

The  costs  have  mounted  since  the  automo- 
bUe  was  bom.  Each  year  about  25,000  Amer- 
icans die  in  highway  accidents,  and  alcohol 
is  involved  in  most  of  them.  A  vast  appara- 
tus of  laws,  rules,  penalties  and  exhorta- 
tions, created  across  the  country  as  the 
extent  of  the  risk  has  grown,  may  have  kept 
the  toU  from  going  higher.  But  even  the 
most  weU-meant  efforts  have  not  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  great  reduction  in 
dnmk-driving  fatalities:  lately,  in  fact,  the 
rislc  seems  to  be  growing.  Among  American 
males  between  15  and  24,  the  death  rate  is 
higher  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  auto 
deaths  account  for  much  of  the  increase. 

But  in  recent  years  a  conviction  has 
spread  that  this  level  of  carnage  need  not 
continue— that  it  is  not  some  ghastly,  inevi- 
table extra  cost  attached  to  a  modem 
nation.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  socie- 
ty not  only  should,  but  can,  change  Itself  in 
ways  that  wiU  help  keep  druiUcs  off  the 
road. 

Penalties,  more  police  patrols,  stiffer  law 
enforcement— aU  this  would  undoubtedly 
help.  A  biU  reintroduced  by  Sen.  John  C. 
Revens  Jr.,  D-Warwiclc.  which  would  au- 
thorize the  police  to  set  up  dnmk-detecting 
roadbloclis,  has  received  a  nod  of  approval 
from  Congress  and  deserves  General  Assem- 
bly adoption. 

But  in  the  view  of  several  Rhode  Island 
experts  on  highway  safety,  what  is  most 
needed  Is  to  reshape  the  way  our  society  re- 
gards alcohol.  And  the  place  to  concentrate 
the  effort,  they  agree,  is  in  the  schools. 

"Something  has  to  be  done  to  change  the 
social  behavior  of  children  from  liindergar- 
ten  on,"  says  Edward  Walsh,  head  of  the 
Governor's  Office  of  Highway  Safety.  "Alco- 
hol is  permeating  all  aspects  of  our  society, 
and  alcohol  education  should  start  when 
grade  school  begins." 

What  he  has  in  mind  is  shown  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  AutomobUe  Associa- 
tion, which  for  years  has  l>een  a  leader  in 
the  effort  to  expand  alcohol-awareness 
units  in  the  nation's  schools.  Esther  M. 
Giammarco,  driver  education  consultant  to 
the  state  Department  of  Education,  says  the 
AAA  approach  and  materials  are  "top- 
notch."  They  form  the  basis  for  the  alcohol- 
awareness  segment  of  the  30-hour  mandated 
driver  education  program  in  aU  Rhode 
Island  public  high  schools. 

This  segment,  however,  involves  only  five 
hours  out  of  the  30.  and  Mrs.  Giammarco 
would  like  to  see  the  unit  expanded.  A  blU 
to  double  the  amount  of  time  spent  educat- 
ing students  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  to  10 
semester  hours,  was  introduced  early  this 
month  in  the  state  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  deserves  serious  consideration. 


What  might  help  even  more  is  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  mandate  what  Rhode 
lalud.  astonishingly,  has  never  required— 
that  Its  high  school  students,  in  order  to 
complete  driver  education  satisfactorily, 
must  spend  time  with  an  instructor  actuaUy 
driving  a  car.  Most  states  require  such  prac- 
tical experience  as  part  of  their  classes: 
Rhode  Island  does  not.  It  should. 

The  driver-education  units  developed  by 
the  AAA  are  not  confined  to  senior  high 
schools.  Robert  Murray.  pubUc  affairs  direc- 
tor of  the  AutomobUe  Club  of  Rhode  Island, 
says  a  program  titled  "Al  Cohol"  has  been 
prepared  for  jtmior  high  school  students, 
and  another,  labeled  "Starting  Early."  has 
just  been  prepared  and  is  to  be  offered  soon 
to  aU  Rhode  Island  school  superintendents. 

Despite  such  efforts,  however,  every 
expert  interviewed  last  weelc  agreed  that 
the  level  of  school  interest  varies  widely. 
Some  teachers  or  principals  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  alcohol  education,  whUe  others 
give  it  merely  pro  forma  attention.  Clearly, 
untU  Rhode  Island  schools  can  be  persuaded 
to  adopt  a  much  broader  program  to  edu- 
cate kids  about  the  terrible  risks  of  dnmken 
driving— and  this  would  require  strong 
poUcy  sUtemenU  at  the  state  level— even 
the  best  programs  aren't  going  to  have  an 
impact  on  aU  the  kids  who  could  benefit 
from  them. 

None  of  this  can  erase  the  pain  of  previ- 
ous tragedies.  But  it  may  help  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  such  horrors  In  the  future,  and 
anyone  who  has  lost  a  friend  or  relative  to  a 
highway  drunk  is  convinced  that  the  perils 
can  be  curl>ed  if  the  poUtlcal  wUI  can  be 
found  to  act. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanjring  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-365.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Security  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  reclassification  of  a 
report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
November  2, 1982  (previously  declassified  on 
May  15,  1980)  as  "confidential"  by  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-366.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Inspector  General's  report  for  April  1 
through  September  30,  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mHtee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-367.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-368.  A  commimication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  Refugee  Resettlement 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-369.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial CouncU  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Executive  Director  for  necessary  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-370.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Edu- 
cation ConsoUdatlon  and  Improvement  Act, 
and  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-371.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  regulations  for  the  eligibiUty  of 
foreign  medical  schools  under  guaranteed 
student  loan  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-372.  A  communication  from  the  labor 
member  and  the  management  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  n.S.  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  its  determination  that  it  must  ex- 
ercise SO  percent  or  more  of  its  general  fund 
borrowing  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-373.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Digestive  Diseases  Ad- 
visory Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  InadvisabiUty  of  creating 
new  iiutitutes  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-374.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-375.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  for  Em- 
ployment PoUcy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Hlspanlcs  and  Jobs: 
Barriers  to  Progress";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-376.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  for  the  Center  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-377.  A  communication  from  the  PubUc 
Printer  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
aimual  report  of  the  PubUc  Printer  for 
fiscal  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

EC-378.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Examination  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office's  Financial  Statements  for 
the  Fiscal  Years  Ended  September  30,  1982 
smd  1981:"  to  the  Committee  on  RiUes  and 
Administration. 

EC-379.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  DOD  procurement  from 
smaU  and  other  business  firms  for  October 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-380.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  a  community  residential  care 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-381.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgriciUture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  recover  costs  of  Fed- 
eral administration  of  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-382.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tao-y  of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  recover  costs  of 
market  information  and  statistics  pursuant 
to  Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates  Act  and 
the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
EC-383.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  mandato- 
ry price  support  program  for  honey  and  for 
tung  nuts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-384.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu-e  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  national  rural  develop- 
ment strategy;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-385.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  certain  in- 
sured and  guaranteed  loan  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-388.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  that  the  Navy  intends  to  exclude 
records  regarding  the  charter/purchase  of  a 
vessel  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  ex- 
amination by  the  General  Accounting 
Office;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-387.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that  four 
weapons  systems  have  exceeded  their  base- 
line unit  costs  by  more  than  15  percent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-388.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  ShlpbuUdlng 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  decision  made  to  convert  the 
cold  storage  function  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Center,  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Coromittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-389.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  the  requirement  to  soUcit  sugges- 
tions from  certain  military  and  civUian  re- 
tirees for  methods  to  improve  procurement 
procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-390.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties of  1977  for  October  1.  1981  through 
September  30,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
and 

John  A.  Svahn.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  647.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  ensure  fair  trade  opportunities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
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to  amend  chapter  104.  title 
Code,  to  establish  the 
the  Advancement  of  Mill- 
kdA  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Armed  Services. 
WALLOP  (for  himself.   Mr. 
AaifsrtoiiG.  Mr.  Snnis,  Mr.  BoKzif. 

E  DHZIfBZXGER,     Mr.     DAlfTORTH, 

R  >TH,  Mr.   OLKNif .   Mr.   Hmiz. 

P/ipcwooo  and  Mr.  C^HArEB); 

to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

lfe54  to  treat  deductions  for  re- 

exi  lerlmental  expenses  attrlbuta- 

activit  es  conducted  In  the  United 

alio  able  to  income  from  sources 

Un  ited  States;  to  the  Committee 


DliDO. 


fELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Biskn. 
Mr.  HoLURCS.  Mr.  HuM- 
Mr.  Inoutx.  Mr.  Jacksom,  Mr. 
Mr.  Sarbanis.  Mr.  Tsongas 
CHArxx): 

to  authorize  appropriations 
he  National  Sea  Grant  pro- 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 
purposes;  to  the  C!ommittee 
Science,  and  Transportation 
on  Labor  and  Human 
,  by  unanimous  consent. 
ItlEGLE: 

to  provide  that  no  interest 

on  loans  to  State  unem- 

in  the  case  of  States  which 

State  unemployment  compen- 

and  to  revise  the  criteria 

;he  cap  on  FUTA  Tax  credit 

;he  Committee  on  Finance. 

X>LE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mel- 

Ramsolth.  Mr.  Hxniz.  Mr. 

and  Mr.  Stkvxhs): 

to  amend  the  Animal  Wel- 

the  proper  treatment  of 

to  the  Committee  on 

t^utritlon.  and  Forestry. 

HAWKINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 

and  Mr.  Snois): 

to  amend  the  Agricultural 
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for  the  1983  through  1985 
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THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Ajnmiws.  Mr.  Buiims, 


Mr.  Bttkdicx.  Mr.  Chilb.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  DiCoiicnn,  Mr.  Do- 
MBnci  Mr.  DnaamBtaKi.  Mr.  East. 
Mr.  ExoN.  Bfr.  Oolowatxr.  Mr.  Hat- 
Fixu,  Mr.  Hxnre.  Mr.  Hxlms.  Bfr. 

HOLUHOS.      Mr.      HUODLXSTOH,      Mr. 

IlfOUTX,  Mr.  JOHNSTOR,  Mr.  Laxalt. 

Mr.  Ldgak,  Mr.  Mattiholt,  iSx.  Mxl- 

CHxa.    Bdr.    Nttkn.    Mr.    Pkkct,   Mr. 

Prtoe.  Mr.  Ramdolth.  Mr.  Srxinns. 

Mr.  TsoHGAS.  Mr.  Wakiixr.  and  Mr. 

JxpsKii): 
S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  March  11, 
1984,  as  "National  Surveyors  Week.";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDIC^K: 
aj.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  20  through  26.  1983  as  "National 
Family  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CJRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  requiring  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
commence  a  rulemaking  relating  to  natural 
gas  pipeline  rate  designs,  and  to  report  its 
findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hxnn.  Mr.  Dixor,  Mr.  Motrihar, 
and  Mr.  Laotxrbkrg): 
S.  Res.  77.  Resolution  disapproving  defer- 
ral D83-59  relating  to  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  to  be  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  S.  Res.  45  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress.   

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byhd): 
S.  Res.  78.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  withhold  from 
salaries  of  Senate  pages,  and  deposit  in  the 
House  revolving  fund  for  pages,  amounts 
equal  to  the  charges  imposed  on  pages  resid- 
ing in  the  page  residence  hall;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  BIT,  BYRD: 

S.  647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  Insure  fair  trade  opportuini- 
ties,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  In  today's 
Ricoito.) 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  648.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  In  South  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EXCHAROX  or  CXRTAIR  LAMBS  Ul  SOUTB 
CARDURA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
enable  the  U.S.  Porest  Service  to  add 


210  acres  of  land  to  the  Frands 
Marion  National  Forest  in  exchange 
for  other  forest  acreage  which  has 
become  part  of  a  hydroelectric  project. 
The  legislation  would  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  relieving  the  hydroelectric 
project  of  the  obligation  to  pay  rent  to 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  forest 
acreage  which  will  be  conveyed  to  It. 

The  Francis  Marlon  National  Forest 
is  located  in  South  Carolina  between 
two  great  watercourses,  the  Santee 
and  Cooper  Rivers.  Those  two  rivers 
are  the  site  of  an  Important  hydroelec- 
tric development,  known  as  the 
Santee-Cooper  project.  As  part  of  the 
Santee-C(x>per  project,  the  project's 
owner  and  operator.  South  Carolina 
Public  Service  Authority,  uses  1.276 
acres  of  Francis  Marion  National 
Forest  land,  most  of  which  is  under 
water.  This  land  is  of  no  use  to  the 
U.S.  Porest  Service. 

Nonetheless,  in  accordance  with  the 
license  Issued  to  the  authority  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, and  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  that  Commission,  the  au- 
thority pays  an  annual  charge  or  rent 
for  the  use  of  those  lands.  Currently 
the  annual  rent  is  $13,454  per  year. 

The  Porest  Service  and  the  author- 
ity have  agreed  upon  a  cooperative 
plan  which  can  benefit  both.  In  brief, 
the  Forest  Service  proposes  a  land  ex- 
change with  the  authority  whereby 
the  Forest  Service  would  convey  to  the 
authority  the  1,276  acres  which  it  is 
flooding.  In  return,  the  authority 
would  convey  to  the  Forest  Service  a 
210-acre  tract  l(x»ted  directly  across 
from  the  Forest  Service  headquarters 
within  the  Francis  Marion  National 
Porest.  The  Forest  Service  and  the  au- 
thority have  agreed  to  the  exchange 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  an  order  issued  on  April  16,  1981, 
the  Commission  approved  the  propos- 
al of  the  Forest  Service  to  convey  the 
1,276  acres  of  land  to  the  authority. 

Mr.  President,  unless  Congress 
passes  this  enabling  legislation,  the 
land  exchange  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
any  objection  from  the  parties  to  the 
proposed  transaction.  The  lands  which 
the  Forest  Service  wishes  to  convey 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  a  licensed 
power  project  and  they  are  withdrawn 
from  disposition  under  the  public  land 
laws  in  accordance  with  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 818.  When  the  Commission  ap- 
proved the  proposed  land  exchange,  it 
advised  the  Forest  Service  that  it  did 
not  have  authority  to  vacate  the 
power  withdrawal  which  had  attached 
to  the  lands  and  that  therefore  the  au- 
thority would  have  to  continue  paying 
annual  charges  or  rent  for  those  lands 
even  though  the  authority  acquired 
fee  title  to  the  lands  from  the  Forest 
Service. 


Not  surprisingly,  the  authority  is  im- 
willing  to  exchange  any  lands  with  the 
Forest  Service  if  it  would  have  to  con- 
tinue paying  rent  for  the  lands  it  re* 
ceived  in  the  exchange. 

An  exchange  of  lands,  which  all  con- 
cerned recognize  will  be  a  mutually 
beneficial  arrangement,  is  being 
thwarted  because  of  a  1920  law  which 
was  enacted  for  other  purposes.  The 
lands  in  question,  however,  have  al- 
mdy  been  developed  as  part  of  a 
power  project  licensed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  project  includes  nearly 
150.000  acres  owned  by  the  authority 
in  addition  to  the  1.276  acres  of  Forest 
Service  lands. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing applies  only  to  the  Santee-Cooper 
project  and  would  apply  only  to  the 
proposed  land  exchange  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  simply  mean  that  the  authority 
would  not  have  to  continue  paying 
rent  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  use  any  lands  which  it  ac- 
quires from  the  Federal  Government 
as  long  as  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  conveying  the  lands  advises  the 
Commission  that  it  has  received  ade- 
quate consideration  in  lieu  of  annual 
charges. 

The  legislation  would,  of  course, 
achieve  a  broader  and  more  important 
objective.  The  Francis  Marion  Nation- 
al Forest  pays  two  South  Carolina 
counties  over  $1.4  million  yearly  for 
timber  sold  in  the  forest.  In  these  dif- 
ficult times,  this  contribution  is  impor- 
tant to  South  Carolina  local  govern- 
ments in  providing  schools  and  road 
systems.  The  legislation  I  am  intrdouc- 
ing  will  facllitiate  the  addition  of  a 
very  valuable  tract  of  land  to  the 
Francis  Marion  National  Forest 
through  the  traditional  vehicle  of  a 
simple  exchange  of  lancjs. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the 
merits  and  necessity  of  this  measure.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohb,  as  follows: 

a  648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
charge  shall  be  made  under  section  10(e)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  16  U.S.C.  section 
803(e)  (1976),  for  the  use  of  any  interest  of 
the  United  States  In  lands  lying  within  the 
boundary  of  the  South  Carolina  Public 
Service  Authority's  Santee-Cooper  Hydro- 
electric Project  (Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  licensed  Project  No.  199)  which 
pursuant  to  a  Commission  determination 
under  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
16  U.S.C.  section  818  (1976),  are  hereafter 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  directly  to 
the  licensee  for  that  project  subject  to  the 
power  reservation  in  said  Section  24,  if  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  conveying  the 
lands  advises  the  Commission  that  it  has  re- 


ceived adequate  consideration   in  lieu  of 
annual  charges. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pkbct,  and  Bfrs.  Hawkixi): 
S.  649.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  unemployed  individuals 
by  the  private  sector  by  furnishing 
training  assistance  for  them  to  fill 
available  Jobs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

nixROERCT  sTRUcrnxAL  uRmrumtxRT 
RXLixr  ACT  or  itss 

Mr.  HATCH.  Bfr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  resimnslble,  intermediate 
step  to  assist  woiiters  in  finding  imme- 
diate employment  opportunities.  The 
Emergency  Structural  Unemployment 
Relief  Act  wiU  make  funds  immediate- 
ly available  to  employers  through  the 
States  to  train  and  retrain  structurally 
unemployed  and  displaced  workers  for 
Jobs  which  exist  right  now. 

Ending  imemployment  is  and  should 
be  uppermost  on  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  this  distingtiished  body. 
In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  exceeds  8  percent, 
which,  while  better  than  some  areas, 
obviously  is  too  high.  Over  the  last 
several  weeks  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  heard  hours  of  testimony  con- 
cerning possible  Federal  solutions  to 
our  national  imemployment.  The  ex- 
perts seem  to  agree  on  but  two  points: 
First,  that  a  healthy  economy  Is  the 
only  permanent  solution  to  high  un- 
employment, and  second,  that  short- 
term  public  sector  employment  pro- 
grams do  not  work.  Experts  from  Con- 
gressional Budget  Director  Alice 
Rivlln  to  Martin  Feldsteln,  chairman 
of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors, 
all  agree  that  public  sector  Job  meas- 
ures are  more  political  placebos  than 
strong,  economic  medicine.  They  do 
not  provide  long-term  employment  op- 
portunities and  their  cost  drains  the 
limited  investment  capital  needed  to 
create  permanent  private  sector  Jobs. 

Consequently,  to  avoid  the  costly 
mistakes  of  the  past,  any  emergency 
employment  legislation  that  we  con- 
sider must  complement,  not  impede, 
the  administration's  existing  economic 
program  and  must  augment,  not  sup- 
plement, the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  of  1982. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion, ably  shepherded  through  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Quatu,  is  a  mile- 
stone in  Federal  employment  and 
training  policy.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
played  a  role  In  the  enactment  of  this 
law  and  I  will  be  proud  to  see  it  imple- 
mented. The  JTPA  has  the  potential 
to  serve  the  labor  market  needs  of  in- 
dividual substate  areas  over  the  long 
term,  and,  once  implemented,  meas- 
ures like  the  one  I  am  proposing  today 
no  longer  will  be  needed. 


The  bUl  I  am  introducing  does  not 
change  one  word  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  It  does  not  amend 
the  structure  or  purpose  of  that  im- 
portant new  program.  Instead,  the 
Emergency  Structural  Unemployment 
Relief  Act  is  intended  to  serve  in  the 
interim  period  while  the  programu  en- 
visioned by  the  JTPA  are  being  de- 
signed by  States,  local  governments 
and  private  industry  councils.  The 
mechanisms  through  which  JTPA 
services  wiU  be  delivered  are  now  being 
developed  and  put  into  place,  but  the 
process  will  take  some  time  if  it  is  to 
be  done  effectively,  and  it  will  not  be 
operational  until  October  1.  The  pro- 
posal I  have  suggested  wlU  make  f  imds 
Immediately  available  to  States  for  al- 
location as  training  grants  directly  to 
employers  who  have  committed  to  hire 
one  or  more  structurally  unemployed 
or  dislocated  workers.  It  will  assist  in 
matching  up  willing  workers  and  em- 
ployers with  Jobs  to  offer. 

Many  businesses  have  openings  now, 
but  there  are  shortages  of  people  with 
the  qualifications  needed  to  fill  them. 
A  brief  survey  of  three  major  dty 
daily  newspapers  on  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 17.  showed  that  there  were  over 
800  help  wanted  advertisements  in 
New  York  City,  800  in  Washington, 
and  1,500  in  Los  Angeles.  Many  of 
these  advertisements  asked  for  appli- 
cants for  more  than  one  position.  If 
this  seems  at  the  outset  like  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  let  us  remember  that  the 
public  employment  proposals  being 
circulated  and  most  likely  to  pass,  call 
for  spending  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  the  $1.5  billion  I  am  suggest- 
ing, for  less  than  500,000  Jobs  which 
are  not  permanent  positions  and  do 
not  provide  any  training  or  retraining. 
People  employed  in  one  of  these  Jobs 
will  be  Just  as  unemployed  when  the 
authorization  for  the  public  employ- 
ment program  expires.  If  we  accept  $3 
to  $4  billion  for  public  emplosmient 
projects,  then  we  should  at  least  make 
the  second  phase  of  our  employment 
program  one  of  training  and  place- 
ment in  private  sector  Jobs  we  know 
are  waiting  to  be  filled. 

I  envision  the  program  to  work  in 
this  way.  Mr.  President.  First,  the 
entire  amount  of  the  appropriation 
would  be  allocated  to  States  by  means 
of  the  same  needs-based  formula  we 
agreed  upon  for  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  This  formula  was 
chosen  since  the  factors  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  also 
be<»use  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
already  accumulated  the  data  and  pro- 
gramed it  into  their  computer.  The  al- 
lotments, therefore,  should  not  take 
much  time.  Funds  can  be  available 
within  weeks  after  the  appropriation 
has  been  passed. 

Second.  States  using  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  State  grant  for  administra- 
tion would  ask  for  its  local  employ- 
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would  submit  to  the 
report  on  the  number  and 
for  which  employers  ap- 
r^ining  grants  and  did  not 
The  Governor  would  ac- 
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thank  my  distinguished 

colleagues.     Senators 

and  Paula  Hawkhts, 

of  this  bill.  They 


have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed  and  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  behalf  of 
their  constituents  in  Illinois  and  Flori- 
da. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  merit  of  this 
proposal  and  Join  us  in  securing  its 
prompt  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  649 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Struc- 
tural Unemployment  Relief  Act  of  1983". 

STATEMKNT  OF  PURPOSE 

Skc.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  encourage  the  rapid  employment  of 
certified  unemployed  individuals  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  furnishing  training  to  such 
unemployed  individuals  and  by  expediting 
specific  training  for  which  there  is  a  demon- 
strated need;  and 

(2)  to  prevent  the  potential  increase  in  un- 
employment of  youth  through  a  program  of 
in-school  guidance  and  training. 

DEnifmoNS 
Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "area  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment" has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  by  section  4  (3)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "general  training"  means 
training  for  emplosrment  in  an  occupation,  a 
paraprofessional  position,  or  a  sldlled  job 
classification. 

(3)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State. 

(4)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(5)  The  term  "local  educaM«nal  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  195(10)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

(6)  The  term  "post  secondary  educational 
Institution"  means  any  Institution  covered 
by  the  definition  of  the  term  of  institution 
of  higher  education  defined  in  section 
481(aKl)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(7)  The  term  "service  provider"  means  any 
public  agency,  private  business  concern,  or 
nonprofit  private  organization,  which  pro- 
vides training  services  on  a  contractual 
basis,  and  may  include  any  community 
based  organization,  labor  organization, 
trade  as80clati<M).  local  educational  agency, 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
post  secondary  educational  institution. 

(8)  The  term  "specific  training"  means 
training  in  skills  which  are  uniquely  re- 
quired for  a  specific  workforce  or  specific 
woikplacc. 

(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ouam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(11)  'The  term  "supportive  services"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  under 


section  4(24)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act. 

(12)  The  term  "unemployed  Individuals" 
means  individuals  who  are  without  jobs  and 
who  want  and  are  available  for  worlc  The 
determination  of  whether  Individuals  are 
without  Jobs  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  defining  Individuals  as  unemployed. 

TITLE  I— TRAINING  BLOCK  GRANTS 

AXTTHORIZATIOITS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,500,000,000  for  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  through  September  30,  1984  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(bXl)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  may  be  obligated  and  expend- 
ed until  September  30,  1984. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  but  not  obligated  or  expended 
prior  to  September  30,  1984  may  be  obligat- 
ed and  expended  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  pan  A  of  title  II  or  title  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  or  both. 

AIXOTMXHT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Not  more  than  $2,500,000  of 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

(bKl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  of  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
available  for  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year— 

(A)  33  V^  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unemployed 
individuals  In  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  such  unemployed  individ- 
uals in  all  such  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment in  aU  the  States; 

(B)  33  V^  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  excess  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  who  reside  in  each  State 
as  compared  to  the  total  excess  number  of 
unemployed  individuals  in  all  the  States; 
and 

(C)  33  V^  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  Individuals  within  the  State 
compBred  to  the  total  number  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  individuals  in  all  States, 
except  that,  for  the  allotment  for  any  State 
in  which  there  is  any  service  delivery  area 
described  In  section  101(aH4KAXlil)  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the  allotment 
shall  be  based  on  the  higher  of  the  number 
of  adults  in  families  with  an  Income  below 
the  low-income  level  In  such  area  or  the 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals in  such  area. 

(2)  No  State  shall  receive  leas  than  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  amounts  avaU- 
able  for  allotment  under  this  subaeetlon  for 
each  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  the  term  "excess  number"  means  the 
number  which  represents  the  nunbw  of  un- 
employed individuals  in  execM  of  4.S  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  State, 
or  the  number  which  repreaents  the  number 
of  unemployed  individuals  In  exoeas  of  4.5 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  in  such  State: 
and 

(B)  the  term  "economically  disadvan- 
taged" means  an  individual  who  has,  or  is  a 
member  of  a  family  which  has,  received  a 
total  family  Income  (exclusive  of  unemploy- 


ment compenaation,  child  support  pay- 
ments, and  welfare  payments)  which,  in  re- 
lation to  family  size,  was  not  in  excess  of 
the  higher  of  (1)  the  poverty  level  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  or  (11)  70  percent  of 
the  lower  living  standard  income  leveL 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  allot- 
ments under  tlUs  section  not  later  than  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

XUOIBLE  UimiPLOTED  IlfDIVIOnALS 

Sic.  103.  (a)  An  unemployed  individual  is 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  Act  if  the  wproi»late  office  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  in  the 
State  or  the  State  agency  established  pursu- 
ant to  title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act  de- 
termines that  the  individual  Is  unemployed 
because— 

(1)  the  individual  lacks  Job  skills,  or 

(2)  the  individual  has  Job  skills  which  are 
no  longer  in  demand  in  the  labor  market 
area  in  which  the  individual  resides. 

(b)  The  SUte  office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Employment  Service  and  the  SUte  agency 
under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  issue  a  written  certification  to  any  in- 
dividual who  applies  for  a  certification  and 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

USES  OP  TRAIinNG  BLOCK  GRAMTS 

Sec.  104.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used  for  training  assistance  payments  to 
business  concerns  in  accordance  with  the 
application  approved  under  section  105  and 
other  provisions  of  this  title. 

APPUCATIOIfS 

Sec.  105.  Each  SUte  desiring  to  receive  a 
block  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  an 
Implication  to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall— 

(1)  designate  an  agency  of  the  State  to  be 
determined  by  the  Governor  to  administer 
the  training  block  grant  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  describe  the  arrangement  for  the 
certification  of  the  eligible  unemployed  in- 
dividuals by  the  local  offices  of  the  State 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Employment 
Service  and  of  the  SUte  agency  under  title 
III  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

(2)  provide  for  a  SUte  program  for  fur- 
nishing training  payments  to  each  business 
concern  which— 

(A)  applies  to  the  agency  designated  under 
clause  (1)  for  a  training  grant  for  each  eligi- 
ble unemployed  individual  hired  by  such 
business  concern; 

(B)  describes  In  the  application  the  job  for 
which  each  such  individual  is  hired,  togeth- 
er with  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  general 
and  specific  training  cosU  requested  in  the 
application;  and 

(C)  describes,  if  applicable.  In  the  applica- 
tion the  contractual  arrangements  under 
which  service  providers  will  provide  training 
to  each  such  individual: 

(S)  describe  the  procedures  under  which 
the  designated  agency  will  evaluate  the  ap- 
plications received  under  clause  (1)  which 
procedures  will  include  a  consideration  of— 

(A)  the  economic  conditions  of  the  area 
where  the  business  concern  is  located; 

(B)  the  potential  of  trainees  to  advance  in 
the  business  concern: 

(C)  the  coat  and  quality  of  the  training 
per  placement  of  eligible  unemployed  indi- 
viduals: and 

(D)  whether  the  application  is  for  the  re- 
training of  one  or  more  of  the  employees  of 
the  biuinesa  concern; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  no  funds  paid 
under  this  title  to  the  SUte  may  be  used  to 
pay  the  business  concern  for  wages,  salaries. 


benefits,  or  supportive  services  of  partici- 
pants: 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  not  to  exceed 
15  percent  of  the  SUte's  allotment  will  be 
used  for  administrative  costs  under  the  ap- 
plication. Including  expenses  of  the  SUte 
office  of  the  United  SUtes  Employment 
Service  and  the  State  agency  under  title  in 
of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

(6)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  will 
esUblish  procedures  and  carry  out  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  section  106; 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  funds 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  proper  disbursal  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  a  SUte 
under  this  Act;  and 

(8)  provide  that  a  report  will  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1984  describing— 

(A)  the  number  of  Jobs  for  which  training 
granU  were  awarded, 

(B)  the  niunber  of  jobs  filled  within  cer- 
tain occupational  and  Industrial  categories, 

(C)  the  number  of  Jobs  for  which  training 
grants  were  not  awarded,  and 

(D)  the  number  of  employers  who  applied 
and  the  number  of  employers  who  received 
granU 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  SUte 
application  which  meets  the  requiremenu 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  within  20 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  application. 

RESTRICTIONS  AND  ASJTTDICATTONS 

Sec.  106.  (aKl)  Each  business  concern 
which  discharges  an  eligible  unemployed  in- 
dividual who  is  a  participant  in  the  training 
grant  program  authorized  by  this  title  with- 
out cause  after  the  business  concern  re- 
ceived a  payment  under  this  title  shall  be 
ineligible  to  receive  any  further  payments 
under  this  title. 

(2)  Each  business  concern  which— 

(A)  discharges  a  participant  In  the  train- 
ing program  assisted  under  this  title  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
discharge; 

(B)  is  determined  to  be  in  violation  of  a 
provision  of  this  title,  or  application  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  or  by  an  administrative 
agency  of  a  SUte  having  authority  to  make 
the  determination, 

shall  repay  to  the  SUte  the  cost  of  the 
training  payment  made  by  the  SUte  to  that 
business  employer  for  the  individual  dis- 
charged in  violation  of  such  provisions. 

(b)(1)  Each  eligible  unemployed  individual 
on  whose  behalf  a  business  concern  receives 
a  training  payment  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  who  voluntarily  leaves 
the  Job  for  which  the  training  coste  were 
paid  during  the  period  of  training  under 
this  title  shaU  be  Ineligible  to  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  for  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  such  individual  leaves  the  Job. 

(2)  Any  individual  whose  entitlement  to 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  Is 
suspended  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1)  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  or  an  action  in  a  SUte  agency 
having  authority  to  make  the  determination 
to  show  cause  why  the  individual  should  not 
be  subject  to  paragraph  (1). 

PATMENTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  SUte  pursuant  to  section  102,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  pay  to  the  SUte  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  needed  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  pursuant  to  section  105. 


(b)  PaymenU  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
in  installments  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, with  necessary  adJustmenU 
on  acooimt  of  overpaymenU  and  underpay- 
menU. 

WITHHOLDtNC 

Sec.  108.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  to  any  SUte  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  within  the  SUte,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  faUure  to  comply  with  any 
provision  set  forth  under  section  105  or 
under  section  106,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  SUte  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  under  this  Act  until  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
faUure  to  comply.  Until  the  Secretary  is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be 
made  under  this  title. 

AUDIT 

Sec.  109.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  any  of  his  duly  author- 
ized represenUtives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  puri>ose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  any  applicant  and  any  contractee  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  sums  received  and  disbursed 
under  this  Act. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  No  person  shall  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under,  any  program  or  activity 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title.  Any  prohibition 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  and 
under  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  or 
with  respect  to  otherwise  qualified  handi- 
capped individual  as  provided  in  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  shall  also 
apply  to  any  such  program  or  activity. 

(b)  Whenever  the  SecreUry  determines 
that  a  SUte  that  has  received  a  payment 
under  this  title  has  failed  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  reg\Uation, 
he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  SUte 
and  shall  request  him  to  secure  compliance. 
If  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  60  days,  the  Governor  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  secure  compliance,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  (1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General  with  a  recommendation  ttiat 
an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted;  (2) 
exercise  the  powers  and  functions  provided 
by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  or  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1971, 
as  may  be  applicable;  or  (3)  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  or 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
SUte  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, including  injunctive  relief. 

ASHINISTRATION 

Sec.  111.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate any  functions  under  this  Act.  except 
the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
imder  this  Act,  within  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  an  appropriation  Act  appropriat- 
ing funds  to  carry  out  this  title  is  enacted. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
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caseloads  facing  the  local  courta.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
matter  promptly  and  favorably.* 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

8.  esi.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mission 
who  are  careef  members  of  the  For- 
eiim  Service:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

CRixrs  or  dxtlomatic  iossiors 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  I  have  advocated  placing 
statutory  restrictions  on  the  percent- 
age of  nonprofessionals  appointed  to 
ambassadorial  rank  as  chiefs  of  UJS. 
diplomatic  missions.  In  1974.  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate  that  a  20-percent 
ceiling  be  placed  on  noncareer  ambas- 
sadorial appointments.  This  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate  on  October  2. 
1974.  but  did  not  survive  conference. 
In  1975,  the  idea  was  revived  in  my 
bill.  S.  202.  and  in  a  separate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  proposal.  These 
measures  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee but  not  adopted. 

In  1976. 1  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Ettate  Department  authorisa- 
tion bill  proposing  a  limit  of  15  per- 
cent for  political  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointees. In  conference  it  was  weak- 
ened and  emerged,  in  diluted  form,  in 
Public  Law  94-350  of  July  12.  1976. 
Section  120  of  the  law  declares: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
greater  number  of  positions  of  ambassador 
should  be  occupied  by  career  personnel  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

As  of  mid-October  1981.  9  months 
into  President  Reagan's  administra- 
tion, 44  percent  of  the  President's  am- 
bassadorial appointments  had  gone  to 
individuals  outside  of  the  career  For- 
eign Service,  although  comprehensive 
figures  including  retained  ambassa- 
dors were  not  so  high.  Nonetheless,  a 
disturbing  trend  was  apparent:  If  po- 
litical appointments  were  to  continue 
at  this  rate,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion would  have  the  highest  percent- 
age of  nonprofessional  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion of  any  administration  in  the  post- 
war period. 

In  response  to  this  trend  I  intro- 
duced S.  1886,  a  bill  to  limit  to  15  per- 
cent the  percentage  of  political  ap- 
pointees to  the  position  of  chief  of  dip- 
lomatic mission.  Hearings  were  held  in 
April  1982  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  a  number  of  con- 
structive criticisms  were  made  of  the 
bill.  Some  witnesses  felt  that  it  went 
too  far,  infringing  on  Presidential  pre- 
rogatives or  the  constitutional  ap- 
pointment process.  Others  felt  that  it 
set  the  limit  on  noncareer  chiefs  of 
mission  too  low.  Still  others  suggested 
that  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough, 
that  it  did  not  address  the  problem  of 
the  growing  number  of  noncareer  of fi- 
cals  within  the  Department  of  State  at 
the  Assistant  Secretary  level  and 
below,  and  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a 


more  thorough  review  process  to 
insure  competence  among  political  and 
nonpolltical  i4)pointee8. 

The  measure  was  not  adopted  by  the 
committee.  Tet  the  trend  of  excessive 
political  appointments  continues,  as 
the  following  chart  provided  by  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
demonstrates. 
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There  are,  of  course,  other  nonlegis- 
lative  solutions  to  this  problem.  The 
most  simple  would  be  a  policy  determi- 
nation by  the  Executive  to  support  the 
principle  of  career  appointment  with  a 
few  meritorious  exceptions.  Another 
would  be  the  acquisition  by  the  Senate 
of  the  fortitude  and  resolve  to  exam- 
ine the  personal  and  professional 
qualifications  of  the  diplomatic  nomi- 
nees as  specifically  related  to  the  posts 
for  which  they  are  proposed.  In  short, 
the  Senate  could  find  the  courage  to 
say  "No."  Pending  the  day  that  either 
course  is  followed,  we  should  pursue  a 
legislative  remedy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
United  States  has  not  greatly  benefit- 
ed from  the  services  of  some  distin- 
guished diplomats  who  were  appointed 
from  outside  the  ranks  of  the  career 
Foreign  Services.  Such  able  and  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  as  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  John  Sherman  Cooi>er,  Shir- 
ley Temple  Black,  Averell  Harriman, 
and  the  late  David  K.  E.  Bruce 
brought  to  their  ambassadorial  posi- 
tions great  energy,  skill,  and  experi- 
ence. Mike  Mansfield,  our  present  Am- 
bassador in  Japan,  is  an  exceptional 
example  of  the  breed.  These  individ- 
uals are  beyond  price.  But  the  Foreign 
Service  was  not  what  Mae  West  had  In 
mind  when  she  said,  "Too  much  of  a 
good  thing  1b  wonderful." 

At  the  moment  we  have  only  three 
professional  ambassadors  in  Western 
Europe.  That  means  we  have  a  team 
of  highly  trained,  highly  motivated, 
and  experienced  diplomats  in  Wash- 
ington, underemployed  and  planning 
to  leave  the  Foreign  Service  at  the 
very  moment  that  their  competence  is 
at  the  peak.  Bright  young  men  and 
women  in  the  Service  see  their  seniors 
in  the  corridors  and  cafeterias  of  the 
State  Department  and  understand 
what  has  happened  to  their  careers. 
The  effect  on  their  morale  is  devastat- 
ing. 

The  professional  Foreign  Service  is 
comprised  of  a  relatively  small  cadre 


of  highly  trained,  very  dedicated  men 
and  wcmien.  They  endure  countless 
hardships— frequent  relocations,  diffi- 
cult living  conditions,  disruptions  in 
family  life  and  increasingly,  personal 
danger— in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  unthinkable  to  deny  such 
men  and  women  access,  through 
normal  promotion,  to  the  highest  posi- 
tions of  their  profession.  Tet  that  is 
the  trend. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  in  its  spe- 
cial responsibility  in  the  area  of  for- 
elipi  affairs  should  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  to  reverse  this 
trend.  To  accomplish  this.  I  am  again 
introducing  a  bill  to  limit  the  percent- 
age of  political  appointees  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  to 
IS  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRO. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  651 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(5)  At  any  time,  not  less  than  85  per 
centiun  of  the  total  number  of  positions  of 
chiefs  of  mission  which  are  occupied  shall 
be  held  by  career  members  of  the  Service.". 


.    By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  652.  A  bill  to  establish  a  hydrogen 
research  and  development  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Einergy  and  Natiu^ 
Resources. 

HTDROGEM  RZSEARCH  AND  DEVKLOPMDTT  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Madame  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
expanded  and  intensified  research  and 
development  program  to  accelerate 
the  commercialization  of  the  hydrogen 
economy. 

The  timing  of  the  introduction  of 
this  measure  is  most  appropriate,  for 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  address  and 
attempt  to  resolve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  having  with  national  de- 
fense and  energy  in  a  manner  which  is 
in  tune  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  administration,  which  has  ar- 
ticulated its  support  for  basic  research 
and  development  of  those  potential 
energy  sources  which,  by  their  very  in- 
novativeness,  are  deemed  too  risky  for 
unilateral  commercialization  by  the 
private  sector,  but  yet  show  promise 
for  having  a  major  impact  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation. 

The  ultimate  impact  of  this  bill  will 
be  to  reduce  oil  importation,  an  eco- 
nomically debilitating  dependence 
which  has  been  bleeding  our  Nation  at 
a  rate  of  as  much  as  $80  billion  each 
year.  The  defense  implications  are 
partially  related  to  development  of  the 
next  generation  of  jet  fuel,  and  par- 
tially tied  to  the  concept  of  energy 


self-sufficiency,  both  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  our  national  security. 

Another  reason  is  that  most  of  the 
other  industrialized  countries  are  car- 
rying on  hydrogen  RdcD  activity  at  a 
level  considerably  greater  than  ours. 
While  AEO-Telefunkun  of  West  Ger- 
many once  proposed  a  $50  trillion,  60- 
year  solar  photovoltaic/hydrogen 
plantation  program,  and  an  all-party 
Canadian  Commons  Committee  rec- 
ommended an  expenditure  of  $1  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  to  develop  a 
hydrogen  system  to  make  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  a  world  leader  in  hy- 
drogen development,  our  own  domestic 
program  has  declined  from  $28  million 
in  fiscal  year  1977  to  an  expected  $15 
million  in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  here  in  our 
great  country  there  is  currently  no 
specific  Federal  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  hydrogen  as  fuel  for  air  or 
ground  transportation.  To  worsen  the 
situation,  whatever  disparate  projects 
there  are  appear  to  be  in  various 
stages  of  termination. 

How  is  it  that  a  technology  that  was 
virtually  bom  in  these  United  States 
can  suffer  such  retrogression  in  the 
face  of  significant  foreign  advance- 
ments? It  was  nearly  a  decade  ago  that 
Fortune  magazine  reported  on  the 
promise  of  the  "hydrogen  economy." 
The  very  first  professional  meeting  to 
consider  the  entire  field  of  hydrogen- 
related  research  comprehensively  was 
held  in  this  country  in  1974.  Demon- 
strations of  a  hydrogen-fueled  auto- 
mobile and  hydrogen-operated  home- 
stead were  conducted  shortly  thereaf- 
ter. NASA  has  very  successfully  ap- 
plied the  technology  in  the  space  race, 
including  the  Space  Shuttle,  which 
was  hydrogen-driven  into  space.  Un- 
fortunately, spinoffs  have  not  been 
projected  into  the  commercial  sector. 

Worldwide,  the  Netherlands  has  pio- 
neered work  on  metal  hydrides;  West 
Germany  is  advancing  high-tempera- 
ture production  of  hydrogen;  Brazil, 
with  vast  hydroelectric  resources,  al- 
ready is  using  a  50-50  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  monoxide  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  natural  gas;  and  Japan's 
auto  industry  is  considering  making 
hydrogen  a  fuel  choice  option  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Japan  also  has  its 
"Sunshine  Project,"  which  emphasizes 
solar-assisted  hydrogen  production. 

We  should  not  carry  on  an  overly 
ambitious  hydrogen  program  Just  be- 
cause other  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world  have  such  programs.  Howev- 
er, the  recent  deemphasis  in  Federal 
hydrogen  Initiatives  very  much  con- 
cerns me,  and  I  seriously  wonder  If  we 
again  might  be  letting  slip  a  techno- 
logical development  that  could  have 
crucial  future  economic  implications. 

Visions  of  the  American  auto  indiis- 
try  seeking  assistance  to  combat  the 
superiority  of  foreign  hydrogen-pow- 
ered vehicles  come  to  mind,  and  worse 
still,  the  possibility  of  the  aerospace 


industry  knocking  on  our  doors,  la- 
menting foreign  dominance  of  the  air 
because  of  our  inability  to  anticipate 
an  almost  obvious  long-term  develop- 
ment. The  defense  overtones  could 
compound  the  disastrous  national  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  my 
bill  will  not  be  creating  another 
trough  from  which  subsidies  can  be 
drawn.  The  provisions  of  this  measure 
wUl  commit  our  Nation  to  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  where  we  are,  so  that  rec(«n- 
mendations  can  be  made  on  what  can 
be  done  to  get  us  where  we  should  be 
in  the  future.  As  a  starting  point,  the 
Hydrogen  Energy  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, an  informal  group  represent- 
ing 10  Department  of  Elnergy  offices, 
can  be  activated  to  get  the  program 
off  to  a  running  start.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  with  some  redi- 
rection and  front-end  Government  in- 
centives, our  free  enterprise  system 
wiU  be  able  to  assume  primary  respon- 
sibility over  the  commercialization  of 
the  technology. 

The  intense  worldwide  interest  in 
this  alternative  energy  can  perhMM 
best  be  appreciated  by  the  various 
popular  names  by  which  hydrogen  is 
known:  "fuel  of  the  future,"  "energy 
for  space."  "ultimate  fuel."  "xmiversal 
fuel."  and  "cleanest,  most  natural 
fuel." 

Hydrogen  is  the  most  abundant  ele- 
ment in  the  universe  and  is  readily 
available  on  EUuth.  Three-quarters  of 
the  world's  surface  is  covered  with 
water,  the  feedstock  for  hydrogen. 
Thus,  wherever  there  might  be  elec- 
tricity, high  temperature,  or  sunlight, 
hydrogen  can  be  produced. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  element  in 
the  universe,  and  therefore  offers 
unique  advantages  in  certain  applica- 
tions. For  example,  since  hydrogen 
has  a  much  higher  energy  per  unit 
weight  than  conventional  Jet  fuel,  it 
could  be  used  as  a  replacement  fuel  for 
aircraft. 

Hydrogen  has  universal  applicabU- 
ity.  being  a  substitute  for  electricity  or 
conventional  fuels:  Combined  in  a  fuel 
cell  with  the  atmosphere,  electricity  is 
produced;  burned  in  a  stove  or  engine, 
heat  or  mechanical  motion  can  be  ex- 
tracted; stored  in  hydride  form,  a  velii- 
cle  can  be  powered;  and  cooled  into 
the  liquid  state,  it  is  the  ideal  Jet  fuel. 
Hydrogen  has  a  number  of  advan- 
tages over  electricity.  It  can  be  conven- 
iently stored,  allowing  hydrogen  gen- 
eration plants  to  produce  at  maximum 
capacity  at  all  times,  or  in  the  case  of 
intermittent  renewable  energy 
sources,  such  as  sunlight  or  windpow- 
er,  it  could  permit  sporadic  production 
and  storage  for  constant  overall  use. 
Hydrogen  transmission  over  long  dis- 
tances through  pipelines,  furthermore, 
is  more  efficient  and  less  costly  than 
electrical  transmission  lines.  While  10 
percent  or  more  of  electrical  energy 
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and  demonstration  activities  aimed  at 
hydrogen  production  until  a  market 
need  of  significant  magnitude  Is  clear- 
ly identified,  and  it  is  established  that 
the  timing  or  risks  make  it  unlikely 
that  the  private  sector  will  undertake 
these  R&D  phases. 

Fourth,  the  architects  of  hydrogen 
R&D  programs  should  remain  alert  to 
developments  in  miplication  areas  that 
might  enhfoice  the  need  for  hydrogen, 
and  thus  accelerate  consideration  of 
development  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  production,  transmission, 
and  storage  systems. 

nfth,  program  priority  should  l}e 
given  to  exploratory  research  on  con- 
cepts that  hold  promise  of  significant- 
ly reducing  hydrogen  production  costs, 
particularly  for  coal/hydrogen  sys- 
tems, where  the  cost  reductions  could 
also  benefit  synthetic  fuel  costs. 

Sixth,  research  should  be  initiated 
on  hydrogen/air  fuel  cells  suitable  for 
transportation  wpUcatlons  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  battery-powered 
automobiles  in  the  event  that  future 
hydrocartwn  fuel  limitations  are  en- 
countered. 

Seventh,  in  addition  to  work  on  hy- 
drogen production  concepts.  i4>propri- 
ate  R4cD  should  be  conducted  on  po- 
tential problems  associated  with  the 
transmission  and  storage  of  hydrogen 
as  a  consumer  fuel.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  identifica- 
tion and  resolution  of  potential  safety 
problems  for  all  phases  of  the  hydro- 
gen chain  from  production  to  con- 
sumption. Such  studies  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  timely  fashion  so  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  evaluation  of  the 
feasibility  of  proposed  hydrogen  sys- 
tems. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  that  my  bill  pro- 
poses the  use  of  renewable  energy  in 
the  production  of  hydrogen.  This  em- 
phasis is  made  for  three  primary  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  long-term  survival  of  man- 
kind cannot  be  tied  to  depletable 
energy.  The  energy  content  of  domes- 
tic hydrogen  annually  produced  today 
is  approximately  one  quad.  However, 
the  corresponding  energy  consiunption 
required,  largely  in  the  form  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  petroleum,  is  about  m 
quads.  In  other  words.,  if  the  current 
modes  of  hydrogen  production  are 
maintained,  we  would  be  using  up 
fossil  fuels  at  an  even  greater  rate. 
Fortunately,  a  number  of  renewable 
energy  options  can  be  developed  to  re- 
place fossil  fuels  totally. 

Second,  both  the  West  German  $50 
trillion  proposal  and  Japan's  "Project 
Sunshine"  specifically  identify  solar 
energy  as  the  primary  energy  source 
in  the  process. 

Third,  a  January  1981  publication,  in 
summarizing  the  Department  of 
Energy  hydrogen  projects,  states  that 
the  ultimate  requirement  is  a  method 
of  hydrogoi  production  which  makes 


use  of  renewables  or  long-term  pri- 
mary energy  sources. 

Madam  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  1979  report  issued 
by  the  n.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
entitled.  "The  Potential  for  Hydrogen 
as  an  Energy  Source."  It  summarized 
the  case  for  hydrogen  development  by 
stating  that,  while  the  decision  to  use 
hydrogen  as  a  fuel  will  depend  on  eco- 
nomic, technical,  sociopolitical,  and  in- 
stitutional factors,  the  gas  itself  is  an 
ideal  fuel  to  meet  our  Nation's  energy 
needs,  because  it  is  virtually  inex- 
hatistible,  clean  burning,  convenient, 
versatile,  and  free  from  foreign  con- 
trol Madam  President,  I  submit  that 
Congress  can  serve  as  the  catalyst  to 
help  the  private  sector  overcome  these 
potential  barriers,  and  I  urge  expedi- 
tious action  on  my  bill  to  accelerate 
the  commercialization  of  hydrogen. 

MB^nm  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

8.052 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Reprventative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembUd,  That  this 
Act  msy  be  cited  as  the  "Hydrogen  Re- 
search and  Development  Act". 

TITIiE  I— HYDROGEN  PRODUCTION 
AND  UTILIZATION 

flRDIlfOS  AHD  PUKPOSIS 

Sac.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  viable  alternatives  for  petroleum-base 
fuels  and  feedstocks  must  be  developed; 

(3)  priority  should  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  fuels  with  universal 
availability; 

(3)  hydrogen  Is  the  most  abundant  ele- 
ment in  the  Universe,  and  the  primary  feed- 
stock to  produce  hydrogen,  water,  covers 
three-fourths  of  the  earth. 

(4)  hydrogen  appears  promising  as  an  al- 
ternative to  carbon  dioxide  producing  fossil 

fU(^ 

(5)  hydrogen  can  be  transported  more  effi- 
ciently and  at  less  cost  than  electricity  over 
long  distances; 

(6)  renewable  energy  resources  are  pri- 
mary energy  sources  that  can  be  used  to 
convert  hydrogen  from  its  naturally  occur- 
ring states  into  high  quality  fuel,  feedstock, 
and  energy  storage  media; 

(7)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  acceler- 
ate efforts  to  develop  a  domestic  cmiability 
to  economically  produce  hydrogen  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution toward  reducing  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  conventional  fuels; 

(8)  hydrogenation  is  an  integral  part  of 
synfuels  production;  and 

(9)  hydrogen  is  an  important  feedstock  for 
ammonia  and  fertilizer  production. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to— 

(1)  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  prepare  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  plan  and  program  to  acceler- 
ate the  conduct  of  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  leading  to  the  realization  of 
a  domestic  capability  to  economically 
produce  and  distribute  hydrogen  within  the 
shortest  practicable  time  consistent  with  ap- 
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propriate  research  and  development  tech- 
nlqueB;and 

(2)  establish  renewable  energy  resources 
as  a  primary  energy  source  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  hydrogen. 


Sac.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
program  managemoit  plan  for  the  conduct 
under  this  title  of  research  and  development 
activities  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  103  and  104.  In  the  preparation  of 
such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  tieads  of  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  such  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  plan 
sliall  be  so  structured  as  to  permit  realiza- 
tion of  a  domestic  hydrogen  production  ca- 
pability within  the  shortest  practicable  time 
consistent  with  the  ^propriate  research 
and  development  tectmiques.  In  addition, 
such  plan  shall  identify  a  lead  center  re- 
sponsible for  technology  support  and  pro- 
ject managonent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  com- 
prehensive program  management  plan  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  within  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Concurrently  with  the  submission  of 
the  President's  annual  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress for  each  year  after  the  year  in  which 
the  comprehensive  plan  is  initially  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detaUed  descrip- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  as  then  in 
effect,  setting  forth  the  modifications  which 
may  be  necessary  to  appropriately  revise 
such  plan  and  any  changes  in  clrctmistances 
which  may  have  occurred  since  the  plan  or 
the  last  previous  modification  thereof  was 
transmitted  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
The  detailed  description  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  tmder  this  subsection  shall  Include 
(but  need  not  be  limited  to)  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  (with  respect  to  each  of  the  pro- 
grams under  this  title)  any  changes  in- 

(1)  the  anticipated  research  and  develop- 
ment objectives  to  be  achieved  by  the  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  the  program  elements,  management 
structure,  and  activities; 

(3)  the  program  strategies  including  de- 
taUed milestone  goals  to  be  achieved  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  all  major  activities 
and  projects; 

(4)  the  economic,  enviroiunental,  and  soci- 
etal significance  which  the  program  may 
have; 

(5)  the  total  estimated  cost  of  individual 
program  items;  and 

(6)  the  estimated  relative  contributions  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  non-Pederal 
participants  in  the  program. 

Such  description  shall  also  include  a  de- 
taUed Justification  of  any  such  changes,  a 
detaUed  description  of  the  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  goals  of  this  title,  a 
statement  on  the  status  of  Interagency  co- 
operation in  meeting  such  goals,  any  com- 
ments on  and  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  the  comprehensive  program 
management  plan  made  by  the  Hydrogen 
Technical  Advisory  Panel  established  under 
section  107,  and  any  legislative  or  other  rec- 
ommendations which  the  Secretary  may 
have  to  help  attain  such  goals. 


KSsaaacB  Ajn>  osvBLOi 
Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  sbaU  establish, 
within  the  Department  of  Energy,  a  pro- 
gram to  Insure  the  development  of  a  domes- 
tic hydrogen  fuel  production  capability 
within  the  shortest  practicable  time  consist- 
ent with  the  appnvriate  research  and  de- 
velopment techniques. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Initiate  research 
or  accelerate  existing  research  in  areas 
which  may  contribute  to  the  development 
of  a  hydrogen  production  and  utUlzation  ca- 
pabUity.  Areas  to  be  addressed  shaU  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to  (1)  production:  (2)  liq- 
uefaction: (3)  transmission;  (4)  distribution; 
(5)  storage;  and  (6)  utUlsatlon.  Particular  at- 
tention shaU  be  given  to  developing  an  un- 
derstanding and  resolution  of  aU  potential 
phases  of  the  hydrogoi  pnxhiction  and  uti- 
lization dialn  into  the  marketplace. 

(c)  The  Secretary  sbaQ  ghre  priority  to 
those  production  techniques  that  use  renew- 
able energy  resources  as  their  primary 
energy  source. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  his  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  soUdt  proposals  and  evaluate  any 
reasonable  new  or  Improved  technology,  a 
description  of  which  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  writing,  which  cotild  lead  or  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  hydrogen  pro- 
duction technology. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  evalua- 
tions, arrange  for  tests  and  demonstration 
and  disseminate  to  developers  information, 
data,  and  materials  necessary  to  support  ef- 
forts undertaken  pursuant  to  this  sectioiL 

DKMOHSTBATIOIIS 

Sac.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
demonstrations,  preferably  in  self-contained 
locations,  so  that  technical  and  nontechni- 
cal parameters  can  be  evaluated  to  best  de- 
termine commercial  i4>pUcablllty  of  the 
technology. 

(b)  Concurrent  with  the  conduction  of  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  section  103,  smaUer 
scale  demonstrations,  at  self-contained  sites, 
should  be  initiated,  and  the  Secretary  shall, 
in  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  Hydrogen 
Technical  Advisory  Panel  established  under 
section  107,  prepare  a  comprehensive  large- 
scale  hydrogen  demonstration  plan.  Such 
plan  shaU  include  at  a  minimum— 

(Da  description  of  the  necessary  research 
and  development  activities  that  must  be 
completed  before  initiation  of  a  large-scale 
hydrogen  production  demonstration  pro- 
gram: 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  appropriateness 
of  a  large-scale  demonstration  Immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  necessary  research 
and  development  activities;  and 

(3)  an  implementation  schedule  with  asso- 
ciated budget  and  program  management  re- 
soiuce  requirements. 

TXCHNICAI.  APPLICATIOHB 

Ssc.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
comprehensive  technology  application  plan. 
Such  plan  shall  Include  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  an  identification  and  description  of  po- 
tential i«plI>«tlons  for  the  use  of  hydrogen; 

(2)  technical  market  and  economic  readi- 
ness assessments  for  such  potential  applica- 
tions; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  those  Federal  Gov- 
ernment actions  required  to  develop  such 
appUcations;  and 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  potential  impact 
such   applications   wiU   have   on   domestic 


energy  supplies;  both  raglonslly  snd  nation- 
ally. 

(b)  The  Secretary  sball  conduct  aU  eco- 
nomic analyses  on  a  total  system,  life  cycle 
basis.  Such  analyses  shall  indude  at  a  mini- 
mum production,  transmlsrion,  distribution, 
storage,  and  end-use  appllcatlcm. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  aU  activi- 
ties pursuant  to  section  103  snd  104  In  such 
manner  as  to  permit  compUsnoe  with  end- 
use  system  Integration  constraints. 

oooBODiAnoa  am  comvavtunoii 
Sac.  106.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shaU  have 
overall  management  responsibUlty  for  car- 
rying out  the  program  under  this  title.  In 
carrying  our  such  program,  the  Secretary 
consistent  with  such  overaU  management 
responsibility— 

(1)  shsll  utUiae  the  expertise  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
and 

(2)  may  utilise  any  other  Federal  agency 
(except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1))  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  in  carrying  out 
any  activities  under  this  title,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
such  agency  has  capabilltleB  which  would 
allow  such  agency  to  contribute  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a),  obtain  the  assistance  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  written  request,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  or  otherwise  and  with  the 
consent  of  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentaUty.  Each  such  request  shaU  iden- 
tify the  assistance  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  sny  duty  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Enviroiunental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Hydrogen  Technical 
Advisory  Panel  in  carrying  out  Ills  authori- 
ties pursuant  to  this  title. 

TBCBHICAL  PAmL 

Sec.  107.  (a)  A  technical  panel  of  the 
Energy  Research  Advisory  Board  shaU  be 
established  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
conduct  of  the  hydrogen  program. 

(bXl)  The  technical  panel  shaU  be  com- 
prised of  such  representatives  from  domes- 
tic industry,  universities.  Government  lab- 
oratories, financial,  enviroiunental.  and 
other  organizations  as  the  (Chairman  of  the 
Energy  Research  Advisory  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate based  on  his  assessment  of  the 
technical  and  other  qualifications  of  such 
representative.  Appointments  to  the  techni- 
cal panel  sbaU  be  made  within  ninety  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  at  least 
one  representative  from  sites  where  early 
large-scale  demonstrations  of  the  concept 
will  occur. 

(2)  Members  of  the  technical  panel  need 
not  be  members  of  the  f  uU  Energy  Research 
Advisory  Board. 

(c)  The  actlviUes  of  the  technical  panel 
ShaU  be  in  compliance  with  any  laws  and 
regulations  guiding  the  activities  of  techni- 
cal and  factfinding  groups  reporting  to  the 
Energy  Research  Advisory  Board. 

(d)  The  technical  panel  shaU  review  and 
may  make  recommendations  on  the  foUow- 
ing  items,  among  others— 

(1)  implementation  and  conduct  of  the 
programs  established  by  this  Act; 
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Administrator  of  the  Natlon- 
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implement  a  comprehensive 

tat  the  conduct  of  re- 
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search,  development,  and  demonstratlini  ac- 
tivitiea leading  to  the  realiattlon  of  a  domes- 
tic hydrogm-fueled  aircraft  capability 
within  seven  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act.  or  within  the  shortest  practica- 
ble time  ctmsistent  with  appropriate  re- 
search and  devel(9ment  techniques; 

(3)  establish  as  a  goal  broad  multinational 
participation  in  the  program;  and 

(3)  provide  a  baais  for  public,  industry, 
and  cerUfying  agency  acceptance  of  hydro- 
gen-fueled aircraft  as  a  mode  of  commercial 
airtransport. 

coMPazRDnivi  MAifAoniKirr  plah 

Sk.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive program  management  plan  for  the  con- 
duct under  this  title  of  reaearch,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  activities  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  sections  203,  204, 
and  205.  In  the  preparation  of  such  plan, 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal 
agencies  and  such  public  private  organiza- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  plan 
shall  be  so  structured  as  to  permit  realiza- 
tion of  a  domestic  hydrogen-fueled  aircraft 
capability  within  seven  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  within  the  short- 
est practicable  time  consistent  with  appro- 
priate reaearch  and  development  tech- 
nlquea.  In  addition,  such  plan  shall  identify 
a  lead  center  resixmslble  for  technology 
support  and  project  management 

(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  transmit  the 
comprehensive  program  management  plan 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committees  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  and  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  within  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Concurrently  with  the  submission  of 
the  President's  annual  budget  to  the- Con- 
gress for  each  year  after  the  year  in  which 
the  comprehensive  plan  is  initially  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (b),  the  Administrator 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  comprehensive  plan  as  then 
in  effect,  setting  forth  the  modifications 
which  may  be  necessary  to  appropriately 
revise  such  plan  and  any  changes  In  circum- 
stances which  may  have  occurred  since  the 
plan  or  the  comprehensive  program  man- 
agement plan  made  by  the  Hydrogen-Fueled 
Aircraft  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  section  207,  and  any  legislative  or 
other  recommendations  which  the  Adminis- 
trator may  have  to  help  attain  such  goals. 

RKSKARCH  AMD  DKVKLOPIfKirr 

Sk.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish, within  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  a  program  to 
insure  the  development  of  a  domestic  hy- 
drogen-fueled aircraft  capability  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  within  the  shortest  practical 
time  consistent  with  appropriate  research 
and  development  techniques. 

(b>  The  Administrator  shall  initiate  re- 
search or  accelerate  existing  research  in 
areas  which  may  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  hydrogen-fueled  aircraft  capabil- 
ity. 

(c)  In  conducting  the  programs  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  domestic  in- 
dustrial capabilities  to  supply  hydrogen- 
fueled  aircraft  systems  or  subsystems  to  the 
commercial  marketplace. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  his  responsibilities  pur- 


suant to  this  Act.  aolleit  propoaala  and 
evaluate  any  reasonable  new  or  improved 
technology,  a  deacription  of  which  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  in  comprehen- 
sive program  management  plan  made  by  the 
Hydrogen-Fueled  Aircraft  Advisory  Com- 
mittee establlBbed  under  section  207.  and 
any  legislative  or  other  recommendations 
which  the  Administrator  may  have  to  help 
attain  such  goals. 

USBAKCH  AHD  DBVILOFlIXItT 

Sk.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  ahall  ea- 
UbUsh,  within  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  a  program  to 
insure  the  development  of  a  domestic  hy- 
drogen-fueled aircraft  capability  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  within  the  shortest  practical 
time  consistent  with  appropriate  reaearch 
and  development  techniques. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  initiate  re- 
search or  accelerate  existing  research  in 
areas  which  may  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  hydrogen-fueled  aircraft  capabU- 
ity. 

(c)  In  conducting  the  programs  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  domestic  in- 
dustrial capabilities  to  supply  hydrogen- 
fueled  aircraft  systems  or  subsystems  to  the 
commercial  marlcetplace. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  his  responsibUities  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  solicit  proposals  and 
evaluate  any  reasonable  new  or  improved 
technology,  a  description  of  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  in  writing, 
which  could  lead  or  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  hydrogen-fueled  aircraft  technol- 
ogy. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  eval- 
uations, arrange  for  tests  and  demonstra- 
tions and  disseminate  to  developers  infor- 
mation, data,  and  materials  necessary  to 
support  efforts  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

FLIGHT  Om OlfSTRATIOH 

Sk.  204.  (a)  Concurrent  with  the  conduct 
of  activities  pursuant  to  section  203,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  Hydrogen-Fueled  Aircraft 
Advisory  Committee  established  imder  sec- 
tion 207,  prepare  a  comprehensive  flight 
demonstration  plan,  the  implementation  of 
which  shall  provide  confirmation  of  the 
technical  feasibility,  economic  viability,  and 
safety  of  liquid  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  for  com- 
mercial transport  aircraft— 

(Da  description  of  the  necessary  research 
and  development  activities  that  must  be 
completed  before  Initiation  of  a  flight  dem- 
onstration program; 

(2)  the  selection  of  a  self-contained  domes- 
tic site  where  demonstration  activities  can 
lead  to  early  commercialization  of  the  con- 
cept; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  a  preliminary  flight 
demonstration  to  occur  concurrently  with 
the  later  stages  of  research  and  develop- 
ment activities;  and 

(4)  an  implementation  schedule  with  asso- 
ciated budget  and  program  management  re- 
source requirements. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  such 
comprehensive  flight  demonstration  plan  to 
the  Congress  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
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FBoavcnoa  am  auKms 
FAcmm 
Sk.  306.  (a)  The  Admlnlatrator,  in  ooniul- 
tatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Dqwrt- 
ment  of  Tranwortatton  and  the  Seeretary 
of  the  Dapartment  of  Energy,  shaU  define 
the  ayBtema.  aubaystema,  or  components  aa- 
aoeUted  with  the  production,  tranaporta- 
tkm.  storage,  and  handling  of  liquid  hydro- 
gen that  are  spedfically  required  for  and 
unique  to  the  use  of  such  fuel  for  commer- 
cial aircraft  application. 

(b)  The  Administrator  ahall  structure  the 
reaearch  and  development  program  pursu- 
ant to  section  203  of  this  tlUe  to  include  at  a 
iwinimiim  the  development  of  the  syatons, 
aubaystema.  or  components  defined  pursu- 
ant to  aubaection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Conduct  of  the  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment program  .^or  hydrogen  production, 
trannwrtatlon  and  storage  systons,  subays- 
tema,  or  components,  which  are  suitable  for 
inclusion  as  i>art  of  a  fully  integrated  hydro- 
gen-fueled aircraft  system,  but  which  are 
not  being  spedfically  developed  for  such  a 
application  ahall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Such  activities  shall  be  included  as  part  of 
the  i»ogram  established  pursuant  to  UUe  I 
of  this  Act  and  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to 
insure  compliance  with  hydrogen-fueled  air- 
craft system  constraints. 

OOOEDIHATIOH  AlfD  COKSULTATIOII 

Sk.  206.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  have 
overall  management  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  the  program  under  this  title.  In 
carrying  out  such  a  program,  the  Adminis- 
trator, consistent  with  such  overall  manage- 
ment responsibility- 

(1)  shall  utilize  the  expertise  of  the  De- 
partments of  Transportation  and  Energy  to 
the  extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and 

(2)  may  utilize  any  other  Federal  agency 
(except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1))  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  in  carrying  out 
any  activities  under  this  title,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Administrator  determines  that  any 
such  agency  has  capabilities  which  would 
allow  such  agency  to  contribute  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  titie. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a),  obtain  the  assistance  of 
any  department,  agency,  or  instnimentallty 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment upon  written  request,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  or  otherwise  and  with  the 
consent  of  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality. Each  such  request  shall  iden- 
tify the  assistance  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  any  duty  under  this 
UUe. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shaU  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partinent  of  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  the  Hy- 
drogen-Fueled Aircraft  Advisory  Committee 
in  carrying  out  his  authorities  pursuant  to 
this  titie. 

ADVISORY  COMMrrrXK 

Sk.  207.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Hydrogen-Fueled  Aircraft  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  shall,  at  a  minimum,  study 
and  advise  the  Administrator  with  regard 
to- 
il) implementation  and  conduct  of  the 
programs  established  by  this  title,  with  an 
aim  toward  accelerating  commercialization; 

(2)  definition  of  hydrogen-fueled  aircraft 
system  performance  requirements:  and 


(S)  economical,  tedmologlcal,  and  environ- 
mental oonaequenooB  of  the  dqdoyment  of 
hydrofen-fueled  atroraft  ayatema. 

(b)  The  Committee  ahall  be  oompoaed  of 
at  least  seven  membeta  appc^ted  by  the 
Administrator  from  Industrial.  acsKlemlc.  fi- 
nancial, envlranmental.  and  legal  atwtaiaar 
MoDM  and  audi  other  oitttlea  as  he  deems 
approffflate.  Conaideratioa  abould  be  ghren 
to  appointing  at  least  one  repreaentathre 
from  altes  where  early  commerrlaHiatlon  of 
the  concept  might  occur.  The  appolntmenta 
ahall  be  made  within  ninety  daya  after  en- 
actment of  thla  Act  The  Chalnnan  of  the 
Committee  ahall  be  elected  from  among  the 
members  thereof. 

(c)  The  heads  of  the  departmenta,  agen- 
dea.  and  Instrumentalltiea  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Fedoal  Qovemment  ahall  co- 
operate with  the  omnmlttee  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  shall 
furnish  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  such  information 
aa  the  Conunlttee  deans  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  annually,  notwithstanding  aub- 
sections  (e)  and  (f)  of  aection  10  of  Public 
Law  92-463,  until  such  time  as  the  program 
goals  in  section  203  are  met. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  prepare  and 
submit  f«ni«iiy  to  the  Administrator  a 
report  Such  report  shall  include  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

(Da  summary  of  the  Committee's  activi- 
ties for  the  preceding  year, 

(2)  an  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the 
status  of  the  programs  mandated  by  this 
titie;  and 

(3)  comments  on  the  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  the  ccmiprehenaive  pro- 
gram management  plan  required  under  aec- 
tion 203. 

(f)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  suffi- 
dent  staff  and  other  support  as  necessary  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions described  in  this  section. 

DXFIKITIOR 

Sk.  308.  As  used  in  this  tiUe,  the  term— 
(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator  of   the   National    Aeronautics   and 
Space  Administration;  and 

(3)  "certifying  agencjr"  means  any  govern- 
ment entity  with  direct  responsibility  for  as- 
suring public  safety  in  the  operation  of  the 
air  transport  syston. 

ADTHORIZATIOII  FOR  APFKOPKIATIOH 

Sk.  309.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  piuT>ose8  of 
this  tiUe  the  sum  of  $76,000,000  of  which 
$10,000,000  U  authorized  for  the  fiacal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Towir): 
8.  663.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  104, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish the  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Military  Medicine,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

rOiniDATIOH  FOB  THE  ADVAHCUUHT  OF 

mUTART  MXDicnn 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Towsr  to  establish  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine.  The  Foundation 
will  be  an  educational  and  research 
foundation— a  nonprofit,  charitable 
entity  which  will  receive  gifts,  grants, 
and  legacies.  Business  will  be  conduct- 


ed by  a  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Foundation  will  provide  funda  for  acsr 
demic  chairs,  teaching,  research  and 
demonstration  projects  under  the  aua- 
plcea  of  the  Unifonned  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sdencea. 

The  Foundation  wHl  cooperate  in  re- 
aearch with  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  by  bringing  resources  to 
the  University  and  helping  the  Univer- 
sity and  military  medldne  maintain 
advanced  scientific  teaching,  research 
and  medical  services. 

The  bill  also  directly  involves  the 
Congress,  through  our  participation  as 
directors  of  the  Foundation  and  in  the 
purposes,  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Foundation.  This  is  like  our  in- 
volvement at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Through  the  Foimdatlon  we  wOl 
be  involved  in  medical  advances  ita 
the  uniformed  services.  The  Founda- 
tion lets  us,  with  the  stipport  of  the 
public,  but  without  governmental  ex- 
penditures, honor  distinguished  dti- 
sens,  both  military  and  civilian,  with 
living  memorials  such  as  chairs  in 
medical  science  and  support  of  impor- 
tant and  innovative  research  and  med- 
ical services. 

The  University  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1972  to  provide  the  coun- 
try with  a  dedicated  corps  of  uni- 
formed services  physicians,  trained  in 
the  traditions  of  caring  and  healing, 
but  trained  as  well  in  those  special  as- 
pects needed  to  support  the  health  of 
our  military.  With  their  spedal  obliga- 
tion to  the  coimtry  for  this  training, 
these  physicians  will  provide  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  military's  medical  of- 
ficers: and.  I  expect,  they  will  be  lead- 
ers in  our  country's  medical  care. 

The  University,  like  the  rest  of  Gov- 
ernment, is  constrained  by  the  avaO- 
ability  of  resources.  It  has  always  been 
the  Congress  intent  that  the  programs 
at  the  University  will  be  the  best,  most 
innovative,  and  at  the  forefront  of 
teaching,  research  and  care.  The 
Foimdatlon  provides  one  method  of 
supporting  these  goals  throtigh  the 
public's  recognition  of  their  impor- 
tance. 

This  week,  we  have  seen  the  coun- 
try's imaging  reaction  to  the  end  of 
the  11-year  television  series, 
"M.A.S.H.",  and  to  those  who  por- 
trayed so  well  the  men  and  women 
Irving  in  Korea  in  medical  imits.  This 
honored  role,  which  we  recognize  in 
the  public's  enthusiasm  for 
"MJLS.H.",  can  manifest  itself  by  sup- 
port of  such  men  and  women  through 
the  Foundation. 

The  University  will,  as  well,  be  able 
to  work  with  similar  foundations,  such 
as  the  American  Registry  of  Patholo- 
gy, the  service  academy  organization 
and  those  foundations  that  honor  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country. 

I  can  envision  such  cooperation  in 
areas  where  the  University  is  at  the 
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WALLOP  (for  himself. 
Abmbtbong.   Mr.   Stmhs. 

BORXM.   Mr.   DUBIRBXROXR. 

Dahtorth.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Mr.  HxxHZ.  Mr.  Pack- 
and  Mr.  Chatke): 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
of  1954  to  treat  deduc- 
lesearch  and  experimental 
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United  States  as  alloca- 
inco^e  from  sources  within  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


0>de 


DOUcnoHS  Foa  ramwm  urn 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  eliminate  a  little  known  regula- 
tion in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
that  has  created  a  disinoentive  to  re- 
search and  development  investments 
in  the  United  States.  The  section  to 
which  I  refer  is  1.861.8  which  requires 
U.S.  companies  with  foreign  oper- 
ations to  apportion  or  allocate  a  per- 
centage of  their  domestic  R&D  ex- 
penditiu%s  to  their  earned  income 
abroad.  Since  foreign  tax  authorities 
do  not  recognize  this  bookkeeping  fic- 
tion, the  net  result  is  that  no  tax  de- 
duction is  permitted  for  this  portion  of 
a  company's  RAeD  investment.  Such 
adverse  tax  consequences  create  a  dis- 
incentive to  expanded  R<feD  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States  and  an  in- 
centive to  move  such  investments 
abroad  where  they  are  fully  deductible 
and  enjoy  nimierous  other  tax  bene- 
fits. 

While  perhaps  based  upon  theoreti- 
cally sound  tax  principles  of  matching 
expenses  to  income,  section  861.8  has 
nevertheless  the  anomalous  effect  of 
pushing  UJS.  R&D  and  its  principal 
benefits  abroad— a  consequence  this 
country  can  ill  afford.  Stable  economic 
recovery  based  upon  nonlnflatlonary 
growth  requires  that  we  foster,  and 
certainly  not  impede,  U.S.  R&D  in- 
vestment and  the  expansion  of  the 
American  technological  base.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  we  can  retool  our  tra- 
ditional industries,  create  new  and 
more  productive  Jobs  in  both  our  tra- 
ditional and  growing  high-technology 
sectors,  and  regain  our  international 
competitiveness  in  markets  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Congress  took  an  Important 
first  step  to  rectify  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  R&D  portions  of  section 
861.8  In  the  context  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  A  provision 
was  Included  in  the  House-passed 
measure  to  eliminate  the  regulation's 
R&D  allocation  requirements.  While 
we  were  unsuccessful  in  incorporating 
a  similar  provision  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill,  an  amendment 
proposed  on  the  Senate  floor  to  sus- 
pend the  application  of  the  regiila- 
tions  for  1  year  was  approved.  The 
subsequent  House-Senate  conference 
agreed  upon  a  2-year  suspension  of  the 
R&D  portions  of  1.861.8.  In  addition, 
EKTA  required  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact 
of  the  regulations  on  R&D  activity  in 
the  United  States.  This  study  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  within  6 
months  and  is  now  approximately  1 
year  overdue  with  no  completion  date 
tn  sight.  In  the  meantime,  the  morato- 
rliun  expires  at  the  end  of  1983. 

It  is  to  preclude  the  reimpositlon  of 
the  R&D  allocation  requirements  and 
their  concomitant  adverse  effects  on 
future  R&D  Investment  decisions  that 


I  introduce  this  bill  today.  It  would 
simply  repeal  on  a  permanent  basis 
that  portion  of  section  1.861.8  of  the 
IRS  Code  requiring  the  apportion- 
ment of  R&D  expenditures  made  In 
the  United  SUtes,  making  all  such  ex- 
penses fully  deductible  against  U.8. 
income. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
confirmed  by  a  recent  study  conducted 
by  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  for  four 
major  trade  associations,  based  upon  a 
survey  of  the  principal  R&D  spenders 
in  the  United  States.  The  national  re- 
search and  development  study,  re- 
leased February  1,  documents  the 
manner  in  which  section  1.861.8  has 
adversely  impacted  upon  R&D  Invest- 
ments in  this  country.  It  examines  the 
numerous  foreign  governmental  poli- 
cies designed  to  attract  R&D  dollars 
which  when  combined  with  the  disin- 
centive effects  of  section  861  frequent- 
ly lead  U.S.  management  to  shift  R&D 
investments  abroad  rather  than 
expand  R&D  activities  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  view,  this  document  pro- 
vides clear  and  convincing  evidence 
why  this  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

This  legislation  has  strong  biparti- 
san support  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  it 
will  also  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
administration.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues  who  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  with  me  today  and  pledge 
to  work  with  them  towards  its  early 
enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation 
appear  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

8.654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  a/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  881  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  AixocATioH  or  Research  and  Extbu- 
mxhtal  ExPENDiTunzs.— 

"(1)  In  GEWiRAL.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  section  862(b),  aU  amounts  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  for  qualified  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures  shall 
be  allocated  to  income  from  sources  within 
the  United  States  and  deducted  from  such 
income  In  determining  the  amount  of  tax- 
able income  from  sources  within  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(3)  QtJALinKD  RXSXARCH  AHS  EZPnUiail- 
TAl  EXFEHUITUKKS.— 

"(A)  In  genxral.— The  term  'qualified  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures' 
means  amounts— 

"(i)  which  are  research  and  experimental 
expenditures  within  the  meaning  of  section 
174.  and 

"(11)  which  are  attributable  to  activities 
conducted  in  the  United  States. 
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"(B)  TuATmar  or  Dvueunoii,  no.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  ruks  of  ■ubsecUon  (c) 
of  section  174  shaU  apply.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sutaMCtlon 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  yean  beginning 
after  December  31. 1»80.« 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bdek.    Mr.    Dopp.    Mr.    HOL- 
Lmcs,    Mr.     HnifrHBXT.    Mr. 
iHOim.     Mr.     Jacksoh,     Mr. 
RnoLS.  Mr.  Sarbaioes.  and  Mr. 
TaoROAS): 
S.  655.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  national  sea 
grant  program  for  fiscal  years  1984, 

1985,  and  1986.  and  for  other  purposes: 
by  unanimous  consent,  referred  Jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Hiuum  Re- 
sources. 

AUTBORIZATIOM  OF  APFROPUATIOII8  POK  THE 
NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  PROGRAlf 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  national  sea  grant  college  program 
for  an  additional   3   years,  through 

1986.  Joining  me  in  introducing  this 
legation  are  Senators  Bmxif,  Dodd, 

HOLLIHGS,    HxmPHRKT,    IHOUTR,    JaCK- 

soH.  RnoLK.  Sarbahxs,  and  Tsohoas. 

The  sea  grant  college  program,  es- 
tablished in  1966  by  legislation  which 
I  introduced,  has  proved  a  highly  suc- 
cessful and  innovative  mechanism  for 
the  development  of  our  Nation's 
marine  science  and  technology  capa- 
bilities. 

Repeated  studies  have  proven  the 
national  sea  grant  college  program  to 
be  highly  cost  efficient,  producing  cost 
savings  In  marine  resoiu^e  Industries 
that  are  many  times  the  modest  in- 
vestment of  Federal  and  local  match- 
ing funds.  In  addition,  the  program 
has  spawned  significant  new  marine 
resource  indtistries  and  businesses. 

With  this  record  of  success,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  the  administration,  again 
this  year,  is  proposing  elimination  of 
the  program.  In  each  of  the  past  2 
years,  the  Congress  has  rejected  the 
administration's  proposal  to  terminate 
FMeral  Oovemment  funding  of  the 
program,  and  I  hope  and  expect  that 
the  Congress  will  again  insist  that  the 
sea  grant  college  program  is  a  wise  in- 
vestment of  taxpayers'  ftmds  and 
should  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  continuation  of  the 
sea  grant  college  program  is  especially 
Important  at  a  time  when  UJ3.  Indus- 
try in  general  is  fighting  for  its  very 
life  against  foreign  competitors  who 
are  invading  our  markets  through  the 
development  and  application  of  ad- 
vanced technology. 

The  sea  grant  program  Is  In  many 
ways  a  model  for  a  national  indtistrial 
strategy  to  maintain  American  leader- 
ship In  technology  and  to  assure  that 
Americans  will  have  Jobs  producing 
quality  products  for  both  domestic  and 
world  markets. 


The  sea  grant  college  program  Is  a 
national  partnership  of  government, 
imlversltiea,  and  Industry  dedicated  to 
the  development  of  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive use  of  this  Nation's  rich 
marine  resources. 

This  sea  grant  partnership  examines 
the  problems  and  potentials  in  marine 
resource  protection  and  development, 
and  develops  new  technology  to  solve 
those  problems.  Essential  elements  In 
every  sea  grant  college  program  are 
education  and  training  of  scientists 
and  technicians  and  extension  services 
to  help  businesses  and  industry  in  the 
field  to  put  the  latest  technological  ad- 
vances to  work. 

Sea  grant  is  a  model  also,  in  that  It 
requires  a  multldiadpllnary  approach 
to  marine  Industry  problems.  The  sea 
grant  program  can  and  does  bring  to 
bear  on  any  problem  not  Just  scientific 
knowledge,  but  the  contributions  of 
economists,  lawyers,  educators,  engi- 
neers, and  Just  about  any  other  field 
of  knowledge  required. 

This  is  very  much  the  Idnd  of  part- 
nership, multldlsdpUnary  effort  that 
the  JvMnese  have  employed  so  suc- 
cessfully as  a  national  Industrial  devel- 
opment strategy. 

The  sea  grant  program  also  is  very 
close  to  the  kind  of  Industrial  strategy 
that  has  been  recommended  for  the 
United  States  by  leading  economists  to 
assure  that  our  Nation  will  be  among 
the  leaders  In  selected  high-priority  in- 
dustries in  a  highly  competitive  world. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  eliminate  the 
sea  grant  college  program.  I  believe 
the  administration  should  seek  to  du- 
plicate its  success  by  establishing  simi- 
lar programs  for  other  selected  indus- 
tries. 

We  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  cast 
American  industry  adrift  in  a  sea  of 
laissez-faire  economics,  when  our  cam- 
petitors  abroad  are  vigorously  pursu- 
ing, industry  by  Industry,  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  partnership  among 
government,  academla,  and  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  sea  grant 
college  program,  administered  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  encompasses  19  formally 
designated  sea  grant  colleges,  and  an 
additional  10  sea  grant  institutions  op- 
erating in  29  of  the  coastal  and  Great 
Lakes  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 
Repeated  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  this  network  of  sea  grant  pro- 
grams produces  real  economic  benefits 
for  our  Nation. 

For  example,  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Center  for  Policy  Alternatives  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, of  a  limited  sample  of  Individ- 
ual sea  grant  projects,  showed  that  19 
of  the  sample  projects  had  led  to  com- 
mercial developments  that  enjoy 
annual  sales  of  from  $44  to  $62  mil- 
lion—a figure  well  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent ftP""*i  funding  of  the  entire  sea 
grant  college  program. 


The  MIT  study,  it  should  be  enu>ha- 
slzed.  did  not  Include  all  of  the  work  of 
the  sea  grant  program,  but  focused  on 
Just  77  projects  funded  In  1975.  The 
MTT  f  oUowup  study  conducted  last 
year  showed  that  these  projects  had 
resulted  In  the  development  of  11  new 
commercial  products,  the  establish- 
ment of  10  new  business  enterprises, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  products 
by  an  additional  25  companies. 

Beyond  Its  quantifiable  commercial 
Impact,  the  program  though  its  educa- 
tion programs  produces  a  supply  of 
trained  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians at  a  time  when  our  Nation 
needs  highly  skilled  manpower. 

In  addition,  sea  grant  programs  have 
served  as  the  laboratories  and  expert 
advisers  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  make  maxi- 
mum productive  use  of  their  coastal 
areas  and  marine  resources.  The  sea 
grant  programs  have  pioneered  new 
methods  to  increase  personal  safety  at 
sea  and  sea  grant  programs  have  de- 
veloped methods  and  technologies 
that  reduce  costs  for  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  specific  exam- 
ples of  how  the  investment  in  sea 
grant  programs  are  passing  off  for  the 
people. 

Off  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island  a  fish- 
ing boat  went  down  in  waters  icy 
enough  to  kill  the  crew.  But  the  crew 
sxirvived  and  later  gave  credit  to  a  sea 
grant  marine  advisory  specialist  who 
had  trained  them  in  techniques  to  pre- 
vent hypothermia  and  cold-water 
drowning.  The  techniques  and  equip- 
ment that  saved  these  lives  had  been 
developed  through  research  funded  by 
sea  grant  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 
Off  California,  albacore  fishermen 
use  advanced  satellite  data  showing 
warm  and  cool  water  masses  to  l(x»te 
their  catch,  saving  expensive  fuel. 
Similarly,  North  Carolina  charter  boat 
captains  are  using  satellite  data  to 
plan  successful  trips.  Both  groups 
began  using  the  data  system  because 
sea  grant  advisory  agents  brought  the 
system  to  their  attention  and  helped 
them  learn  how  to  use  it. 

In  Wisconsin,  sea  grant  funded  re- 
search on  more  flexible  and  cost-effi- 
cient water  pollution  control  methcxls 
contributed  to  revisions  of  State  stand- 
ards that  could  save  local  governments 
and  papermills  millions  of  dollars  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  the  water 
quality  of  the  Fox  River  and  Green 
Bay. 

The  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram works  and  works  efficiently.  It 
should  not  be  disbanded. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $40,  $45,  and  $50  million  in  the  next 
3  years  and  would  extend  the  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  authorizations  for  the  sea 
grant  international  cooperative  pro- 
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gruB.  lunei  y  ooUeagufli  to  lupport 
contlngatton  o  the  urofnm. 

Mr.  BOm.  ra&  ICr.  PTMldent.  m 
on  pcevkMit  accMkaM,  I  have  the 
honor  today  U  >  Join  with  Benefor  Pnx 
and  othoa  in  iponaorlng  ledalation  to 
reauthoriK  t%e  National  Sea  Grant 
Ocdleie  and  *rocram  Act  for  fiscal 
yean  1964. 1«  5.  and  1M6. 

The  Reacan  Bdminietration  has  been 
notable  in  iti  peiiistent  attempt  to 
thii  highly  successful  pro- 
Bvery  ;  ear  since  1081  the  ad- 
mlnistratian  las  told  us  that  we 
should  stop  1  mding  sea  grant.  And 
every  year  sin  e  1981  the  Congress  has 
shown  steadf a  X  support  In  these  aus- 
tere times  we  lave  cut  bai^  the  fund- 
ing to  $35  mil  Ion  a  year,  ttvax  a  peak 
of  $41  minion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
bin  we  introdiwe  today  caUs  for  au- 
thoriKd  levek  of  funding  at  $40  mU- 
U(m  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $45  million 
tot  fiscal  yeai  1985.  and  $50  million 
tot  fiscal  yesr  1988.  Such  spending 
ceilings  refled  our  belief  that  the  sea 
grant  prograi  \  has  undergone  some 
very  lean  year  i,  being  reduced  both  by 
cuts  In  appro  ?riatl<His  and  by  Infla- 
ti<m.  The  mod  at  growth  buflt  Into  our 
reauthorliatio  i  will  enable  this  vigor- 
ous program  to  carry  on— although 
not  in  so  live:  f  a  way  ss  It  might  in 
better  times. 

The  adminii  ttraUon  uses  wondrous 
logic  in  reooi  unoidlng  the  termina- 
tion of  sea  gra  It:  Because  the  program 
has  been  suoeessful.  it  must  be  done 
away  with.  Th  it  is  baclEward  thinking. 
I  can  see  ellml  lating  programs  that  do 
not  work.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  want  U  do  all  we  can  to  keep 
the  good  thlni  i  going. 

Sea  grant  d<  livers  a  lot  of  value  for 
the  Federal  ir  vestment.  It  has  built  a 
network  of  o  (lieges  and  universities 
with  strong  in  igrams  In  marine  educa- 
tion and  research,  some  19  of  which 
have  been  f  oi  mally  designated  as  sea 
grant  coUege .  It  has  stimulated  a 
sound  State-]  Meral  partnership  in 
marine  progra  ms  through  the  require- 
ment that  the  States  put  up  matching 
funds.  And  th  rough  Its  marine  adviso- 
ry services,  it  las  brought  universities. 
Industry,  snd  ocal  government  togeth- 
er in  ways  tli  at  have  led  to  tangible 
gains  for  the  i  larine  economy. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  South 
Carolina  I  car  point  to  any  number  of 
instances  whe  «  the  investment  of  sea 
grant  dollars  has  been  repaid  many 
times  over.  '  "wo  recent  mariculture 
and  fishing  p  ojects  provide  excellent 
examples  of  he  Federal-State-indus- 
try  cooperatlo  i  encouraged  by  the  sea 
grant  approac  1. 

Since  1979  he  South  Carolina  Sea 
Chrant  Consoibiimi.  the  State  wildlife 
and  marine  r<  lources  department,  and 
a  private  mai  [culture  firm  have  been 
workhig  on  he  first  effort  in  the 
Southeast  to  <  lemonstrate  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  « mmerdal-scale  maricul- 
ture   of    harl    dams.    Without    the 
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$71,000  in  economic  and  Uoloffleal  re- 
search throui^  sea  grant,  this  project 
mi^t  never  have  been  pursued  at  alL 
But  with  the  extra  boost,  the  private 
film  was  able  to  obtain  the  credit 
needed  for  capital  and  operating  costs, 
and  It  is  estimated  that  the  operation 
will  yield  $1  million  in  dam  sales  by 
1985.  Thanks  to  this  project  we  now 
have  not  only  a  thrlvtaig  dam-eultur- 
Ing  business,  but  we  also  have  a  proven 
design  for  a  dam  nursery  facility  and 
a  publidy  documented  approach  to  a 
successful  mariculture  operation  that 
entrepreneurs  all  over  the  country  can 
benefit  ftom. 

The  other  illustration  shows  the 
shoestring  costs  of  sea  grant's  marine 
advlMry  services.  A  lot  of  our  coastal 
fishermen  have  been  going  broke  fish- 
ing for  shrimp,  since  their  boats  are 
idle  during  the  winter  months.  Now, 
with  the  help  of  the  marine  advisory 
services,  we  have  a  number  of  conmer- 
dal  fishermen  who  fish  for  flnfish  like 
snapper  and  grouper  during  the  winter 
until  the  beginning  of  the  shrimp 
season  In  the  spring.  These  fishennen 
have  been  landing  between  $500,000 
and  $750,0000  worth  of  flnfish  every 
year.  The  sea  grant  Investment  was  5 
years  of  time  and  effort  by  marine  ex- 
tension agents,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$15,000.  It  was  a  simple  matter  of 
technology  transfer— the  extension 
agents  knew  how  to  modify  the 
shrimp  trawls  to  catch  the  flnfish  and 
they  shared  this  knowledge  with  the 
people  who  could  use  It  productively. 

In  sum,  sea  grant  Is  Just  the  sort  of 
program  we  should  be  stressing  in 
these  times  because  it  Involves  the 
conservation  and  effective  use  of  our 
natural  resources  and  the  better  edu- 
cation and  training  of  our  people  in 
fields  like  engineering  and  sdence. 
Economic  frugality  requires  us  to 
spend  some  of  our  money  on  preserv- 
ing our  future  resources. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
S.  656.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  in- 
terest shall  be  charged  on  loans  to 
State  unemployment  funds  In  the  case 
of  States  which  enact  certain  State 
unemployment  compensation  provi- 
sions, and  to  revise  the  criteria  appli- 
cable to  the  cap  on  FDTA  tax  credit 
reductions:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

nrtniR  chasom  oh  loaiis  to  statk 

UHUCPLOTimTPUinM 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  sustained  economic  recession 
has  pushed  several  of  our  great  indus- 
trial States  doeer  and  doser  to  the 
edge  of  economic  disaster.  My  own 
State  of  Michigan  has  been  in  the  grip 
of  economic  agony.  We  have  been  stag- 
gering under  the  burden  of  double- 
digit  unemployment  for  38  consecutive 
months.  Just  to  meet  the  basic  Income 
commitments  to  our  unemployed 
workers,  we  have  been  forced  to 
borrow  in  excess  of  $2  billion  from  the 


Federal  Government.  Hi^  unemploy- 
ment has  forced  us  to  borrow  these 
sums  even  in  the  face  of  interest 
charges  that  cost  Michigan  more  than 
$218,000  per  day  and  mounting  penal- 
ty taxes  on  Michigan  employers. 

Michigan  is  a  proud  State  that  is 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  eco- 
nomic malaise  that  has  afflicted  it. 
The  State  has  recently  undertaken 
major  siirgery  on  its  unemployment 
insurance  laws.  Those  changes  indude 
benefit  reductions  and  tax  increases 
that  win  generate  over  $3.5  bilUon  in 
additional  revenues  over  the  next  4 
years,  and  a  freese  in  benefit  levels  for 
the  next  4  years.  Needless  to  say.  these 
changes  were  painful  ones,  taken 
under  the  most  desperate  of  drctun- 
stances. 

In  the  face  of  these  major  sacrifices, 
the  continued  imposition  of  mounting 
Interest  charges  and  mounting  penalty 
taxes  by  the  Federal  Government 
makes  no  sense.  At  precisely  the  time 
that  Michigan  acts  to  help  Itself,  the 
Federal  Government  actually  cripples 
its  chances  for  recovery.  Michigan's 
economic  situation  is  an  extraordinary 
one,  one  that  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  economic  policies  underlying  the 
national  recession.  It  is  an  economic 
situation  that  many  of  our  industrial 
States  share. 

Clearly,  the  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems requires  a  joint  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
When  a  State  acts  responsibly  by  al- 
tering its  unemplojmaent  insurance 
laws  to  restore  solvency,  the  Federal 
Government  should  reciprocate.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  wlU 
do  precisely  this.  It  provides  relief 
from  interest  and  penalty  taxes  for 
those  States  which  are  reeling  imder 
the  effects  of  a  deep  recession.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senators  are  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation. 

My  bin  has  two  major  components. 
It  exempts  a  State  from  interest 
charges  sssessed  on  advances  from  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Accoimt  if  the 
State  enacts  legislation  that  raises  ad- 
ditional revenues  to  pay  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Furthermore,  it 
changes  the  criteria  a  State  must  satis- 
fy in  order  to  qualify  for  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  (FUTA)  credit  re- 
duction cap. 

mTBBKST 

When  a  State  cannot  pay  its  imem- 
ployment  benefits  from  its  State  un- 
employment tax  revenues,  It  must 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Account  (FUA)  to  meet  its  pay- 
ments. As  a  result  of  the  Budget  Rec- 
onclUatlon  Act  of  1981,  interest  of  up 
to  10  percent  per  annum  is  assessed  on 
advances  taken  since  April  1,  1982. 
Congress  imposed  this  interest  charge 
as  an  incentive  for  States  to  repay 
their  debt  and  to  restore  solvency  to 
their  unemployment  trust  funds. 


Consistent  with  this  congressional 
intoit.  this  bUl  exempts  States  from 
the  imposition  of  these  Interest 
charges  if  they  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  restore  solvency.  ^Tedfically,  a 
State  must  enact  a  law  that  increases 
its  unemployment  tax  revenues  and,  if 
its  average  weekly  unemployment  ben- 
efit amount  exceeds  that  national  av- 
erage, the  law  must  decrease  benefit 
expoidltures.  For  a  State  that  enacts 
its  law  after  March  31,  1982,  but 
before  April  1.  1984,  the  law  must  in- 
crease tax  revenues  by  at  least  20  per- 
cent. It  must  also  decrease  benefit  ex- 
penditures by  5  percent  if  its  average 
weekly  benefit  exceeds  the  national 
average.  A  State  that  enacts  its  law  on 
or  after  April  1,  1984,  must  increase 
tax  revenues  by  at  least  40  percent 
and  decrease  benefit  expenditures  by 
at  least  10  percent.  The  difference  in 
percentage  provides  an  incentive  for  a 
State  to  act  quickly  to  restore  solven- 
cy. Effective  the  date  the  State  law 
takes  effect,  the  State  will  be  exempt 
from  Interest  charges  assessed  on  out- 
standing advances. 

A  State  would  not  qualify  for  the  ex- 
emption if  it  increased  Its  net  borrow- 
ing from  fT7A  compared  to  the  prior 
year,  unless  its  average  unemployment 
tax  rate  exceeded  the  national  average 
rate  by  at  least  30  percent.  This  re- 
quirement insures  that  a  State  will  act 
in  a  fiscaUy  responsible  manner.  It 
also  recognizes,  however,  that  a  State 
should  not  lose  its  eligibility  when 
rising  imemployment  causes  further 
borrowing  if  that  State  demonstrates  a 
State  tax  effort  substantiaUy  greater 
than  the  national  average.  The  bUl 
also  provides  that  any  State  that  de- 
creases its  unemployment  tax  effort 
below  the  bUl's  minimiim  levels  in  sub- 
sequent years  wlU  lose  its  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  this  interest  exemp- 
tion constitutes  a  fair  and  necessary 
solution  to  the  problem  of  escalating 
debt  suffered  by  high-unemployment 
States.  It  is  fair  because  it  reUeves 
only  those  States  that  act  to  restore 
their  solvency  and  thereby  accelerate 
their  loan  repayment  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Since  Congress  imposed 
the  Interest  charge  to  force  a  State  to 
act  in  a  f  iscidly  responsible  manner,  it 
should  suspend  that  charge  when  a 
State  complies. 

The  exemption  is  necessary  because 
those  States  suffering  the  highest  un- 
employment for  the  longest  periods 
simply  cannot  repay  loans  quickly  and 
avoid  interest  charges.  My  own  State 
of  Mlchiffui,  devastated  by  38  straight 
months  of  double-digit  unemplosmient, 
now  owes  FUA  over  $2.38  blUlon.  It 
must  pay  $216,000  per  day  in  interest 
charges  alone.  Other  high-imemploy- 
ment  Stotes  such  as  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  face  similar  Interest 
costs. 

Much  of  the  Impetus  for  this  inter- 
est exemption  comes  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions taken  in  my  State  of  Michigan. 


|ftr!tiig«^n  enacted  a  law,  which  became 
effective  January  1,  that  resulted  from 
many  months  of  solous  negotiations 
among  labor,  business,  and  Govern- 
ment representatives.  Both  labor  and 
business  made  important  concessions 
in  order  to  restore  solvency  to  the 
State  fimd.  Employers  accepted  in- 
creases in  tax  rates  and  the  taxable 
wage  base,  as  wen  as  a  new  solvoicy 
tax.  Labor  agreed  to  a  reduction  in 
benefits  through  a  freese  on  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  amount,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  wage  replacement  ratio, 
and  stricter  ellglblUty  requirements. 
These  reforms  win  raise  an  additional 
$530  minion  in  1983,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  over  80  percent  in  avaU- 
able  revenues  for  1983.  The  MidUgan 
Employment  Security  Commission 
projects  that  the  new  law  wm  raise 
more  than  $3.57  bUUon  in  additional 
revenues  during  the  years  1983-86. 

My  coneagues  should  note  that 
Michigan  has  enacted  these  tough  re- 
forms during  the  worst  economic  crisis 
it  has  faced  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Despite  these  reforms,  Michigan 
must  continue  to  borrow  because  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed who  depend  on  unemployment 
benefits.  This  is  why  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  act  to  supplement  the  ac- 
tions of  States  like  Michigan  and  Lou- 
isiana, which  also  has  enacted  changes 
in  its  unemployment  Insurance  laws. 
An  interest  exemption  is  an  appropri- 
ate and  needed  congressional  solution. 

FDTA  "CAP" 

The  second  part  of  this  biU  changes 
the  criteria  a  State  must  satisfy  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  cap  on  FUTA 
tax  credit  losses.  These  changes  are 
necessary  because  the  economic  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  cap  criteria 
have  proven  virrong. 

Under  current  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment imposes  a  3.5  percent  Federal 
unemployment  tax  (FUTA)  on  em- 
ployers, but  grants  a  2.7  percent  tax 
credit  if  the  employer's  State  meets 
certain  requirements.  When  a  State 
fails  to  repay  its  advances  from  FUTA 
within  2  years,  that  tax  credit  de- 
creases by  0.3  percent  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  the  debt  remains  unpaid.  The 
tax  credit  losses  are  equivalent  to  a 
net  increase  in  FUTA  taxes  paid  by 
employers.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  permitted  a 
State  to  limit  or  cap  the  tax  credit  loss 
if  it  met  four  solvency  criteria.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  cap  provisions  as  an 
incentive  for  States  to  enact  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  to 
achieve  solvency. 

The  two  criteria  that  went  into 
effect  this  year  require  a  State  to  es- 
tablish that  (1)  its  average  tax  rate  for 
the  calendar  year  equals  or  exceeds  its 
average  benefit  cost  rate  for  the  prior 
5  years;  and  (2)  its  outstanding  loan 
balance  to  FUA  on  September  30  does 
not  exceed  its  balance  on  the  third 
preceding  September  30.  When  these 


provisions  were  agreed  upon  in  1981, 
economic  projections  indicated  that  a 
State  would  not  need  to  borrow,  or 
would  borrow  relatively  smaU 
amounts,  when  these  criteria  tocA 
effect  this  year.  Enmomic  conditions 
have  proven  far  worse  than  anticipat- 
ed in  the  past  18  nxniths.  The  number 
of  unemployed  has  increased  so  great- 
ly that  States  have  had  to  pay  bnilons 
of  dollars  of  benefits  and,  therefore, 
have  Increased  tintit  borrowing  to 
meet  these  payments.  Even  the  actanin- 
Istration  now  projects  that  the  State 
debt  to  FUA  wlU  escalate  from  $8.6  bU- 
Uon  owed  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982 
to  $23.4  blUion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1984.  Clearly,  the  economic  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  cap  criteria 
were  wrong. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  State 
borrowing  has  Increased  greatly,  this 
biU  amends  those  two  criteria  that 
took  effect  this  year.  The  blU  elimi- 
nates the  requirement  that  the  out- 
standing loan  balance  not  exceed  that 
of  the  third  preceding  year.  The 
reason  for  this  change  is  obvious.  Be- 
cause of  the  extraordinarily  high  im- 
employment experienced  by  many 
States,  vlrtuaUy  no  State  wlU  satisfy 
this  criterion  In  the  next  2  years. 

The  bin  also  changes  the  criterion 
that  requires  a  State's  average  tax 
rate  to  equal  or  exceed  that  State's  av- 
erage benefit  cost  rate  for  the  prior  5 
years.  The  bill  eliminates  the  5-year 
average  so  that  a  State's  tax  rate  must 
equal  or  exceed  its  benefit  cost  rate 
for  that  year.  The  current  fonnula, 
which  places  too  much  emphasis  on  a 
State's  benefit  cost  rate  of  prior  years 
when  economic  conditions  differed 
radically  from  today,  makes  this 
change  necessary.  The  rates  of  4  and  5 
years  ago  reflected  an  economic  di- 
mate  of  much  lower  imemployment 
and  surplus  moneys  in  many  State 
trust  funds.  The  current  criterion  re- 
quires a  State  to  raise  its  tax  rates  un- 
reasonably high  during  the  current 
period  of  economic  crisis.  Even  if  a 
State  has  increased  its  tax  rate  in  a 
reasonable  manner  to  accoimt  for  the 
drain  on  its  imemployment  trust  fund, 
it  may  stiU  not  satisfy  the  current  cri- 
terion. Since  providhig  an  incentive 
for  States  to  restore  solvency  was  the 
intent  underlying  the  enactment  of 
the  FUTA  cap  provisions,  the  change 
made  by  this  biU  furthers  that  Intent 
in  a  more  realistic  manner. 

Mr.  President,  23  States  owed  money 
to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Ac- 
count at  the  end  of  1982.  Another  13 
States  may  become  insolvent  by  the 
end  of  1983  as  a  result  of  escalating 
unemplosrment  pasrments.  Now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  grant  States  the 
opportunity  to  offset  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  economic  crisis  they 
have  experienced.  This  legislation 
grants  that  opportunity  to  those 
States  that  enact  responsible  solutions 
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to  their  imo  vency  problem.  I  iirge  my 
oollescueiU  «ui«)ort  the  grant  of  that 
needed  oppo  rtunlty. 
Prmk  ent.  I  Mk 
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(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
pangraph(B): 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
"the  average  benefit  cost  ratio  for  calendar 
years  In  the  ft-caleitdar-year  period  ending 
with  the  last  calendar  year  before  the  tax- 
able year,  and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  benefit  cost  ratio  for  the  last  calendar 
year  endUng  before  the  taxable  year.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

(b)  The  ammdments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  year 
1983  and  each  succeeding  taxable  year.* 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  hlnuelf.  Mr. 
Mtynm,  Mr.  Rahdolph,  Mr. 
HsxHZ,  Mr.  Pncrr.  and  Mr.  Sn- 
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S.  657.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  insure  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry. 

nmiovxD  sTAHOAaDS  roa  labobatobt 

AimiALS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  657,  the  Improved 
Standards  for  Laboratory  Animals 
Act.  as  an  amendment  to  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  The  act  was  first  passed 
in  1966  as  the  Laboratory  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  and  subsequentiy  amended  in 
1970  and  1976  and  renamed  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  The  purpose  of  S. 
657  is  to  enhance  the  USDA's  efforts 
to  insure  the  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House  during  the  97th  Cong|«ss 
which,  in  part,  addressed  a  uniform 
system  of  standards  for  lab  animals. 
HJl.  6928  received  considerable  atten- 
tion before  the  lameduck  session  ad- 
journed. After  hearings  last  May,  the 
legislation  passed  from  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  to  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
hearings  were  held  in  the  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee.  Also 
toward  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress,  I 
introduce  S.  2948  in  the  Senate  which 
was  similar  to  H.R.  6928  with  a  few 
modifications. 

UraOVKD  STABSAaOS 

S.  657  is  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  It  would  set 
up  a  uniform  set  of  standards  based  on 
those  sections  of  the  "Guide  for  the 
Care  and  Use  of  Laboratory  Animals" 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  which  deal  directly  with  the 
welfare  of  animals. 

The  USDA  already  has  a  minimum 
set  of  standards  for  research  facilities 
regardless  of  whether  they  receive 
Federal  fimding.  The  minimum  stand- 
ards affect  handling,  housing,  feeding, 
watering,  sanitation,  ventilation,  shel- 
ter from  extremes  of  weather  and  tem- 
peratures, and  adequate  veterinary 
care  including  the  appropriate  use  of 
anesthetic,  analgesic,  or  tranquilizing 
drugs.  The  prop<wed  amendment 
would  raise  the  level  of  these  existing 
standards  for  research  facilities. 


uKottSt  STumis  (jumiirrsa 
a  657  would  also  establish  an  Insti- 
tutional Animal  Studies  Committee 
with  guidelines  to  govern  committee 
actions.  NIH  suggests  that  such  a  com- 
mittee is  an  effective  device  for  devel- 
oping and  monitoring  policies  to  guide 
animal  care  in  keeping  with  the  needs 
of  the  institution.  However,  aside  from 
basic  guidelines  dealing  with  commit- 
tee personnel,  research  facilities  are 
without  guidelines  specifying  periodic 
visits  or  report-filing  procedures. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  authorizes 
USDA  to  make  unannounced  inspec- 
tions depending  on  budget  and  other 
agency  priorities.  USDA  is  prohibited 
from  interfering  with  the  design  of 
actual  research  or  experimentation.  S. 
657  also  does  not  affect  the  design  of 
actual  rescMXCh  projects.  In  effect,  the 
committees  could  make  USDA's  in- 
si>ections  more  effective  without  in- 
creasing Oovemment  costs. 

rXMALTIXS 

If  the  sponsoring  Federal  agency  de- 
termines that  a  research  facility  has 
not  met  applicable  standards  despite 
notification,  the  agency  would  suspend 
oc  revoke  Federal  support  for  a 
project.  The  USDA  has  no  provisions 
for  revolting  funds  but  does  charge 
fines  for  violations.  USDA  may  also 
impose  cease-and-desist  orders  for  vio- 
lations. 

niroRMATioH  sxavicx 

S.  657  would  also  establish  an  infor- 
mation service  at  the  National  Agriciil- 
tural  Library.  The  National  Agricul- 
tural Library  would  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  in  providing 
information  on  improved  methods  of 
animal  research  and  methods  which 
reduce  or  replace  animal  use,  minimize 
pain  and  distress,  and  prevent  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  animal  experi- 
ments. This  could  help  research  facili- 
ties save  time  and  expense  by  being 
able  to  obtain  information  on  new 
methods  of  research  or  results  from 
similar  experiments. 

SPBCIAL  PROCXDUKKS 

The  amendment  would  also  mandate 
special  conditions  that  reviewing  agen- 
cies would  look  for  in  research  propos- 
als involving  the  direct  use  of  con- 
scious >nimaiB  NIH's  "Guide"  sug- 
gests some  of  these  prcxsedures  and 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  requires  regis- 
trants to  submit  annual  reports  dis- 
closing the  species  and  number  of  ani- 
mals used  and  showing  whether  pain- 
relieving  drugs  were  used  in  relevant 
experiments.  S.  657  would  insure  that 
such  procedures  are  followed. 

Finally,  I  would  reemphasize  that 
the  issues  involved  in  S.  657  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  with  scientific 
and  animal  welfare  interests.  Both 
sides  do  not  seem  to  be  far  apart  and 
this  bill  should  resolve  most  of  their 
differences. 
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Mr.  Pregident.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  amendment  appear  in  the  Rnxum 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas,  as  follows: 

&86T 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repneentativea   of  the   United  States   of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed, 

Bacnom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Improved  Standards  for  Laboratory  Ani- 
mals Act". 

rxHsnias 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  methods  of  testing  that  do  not  use  ani- 
mals have  been  developed  which  show 
promise  of  being  faster,  leas  expensive,  and 
more  accurate  than  traditional  animal  ex- 
periments for  some  purposes  and  further 
opportunities  exist  for  the  development  of 
these  methods  of  testinr. 

(2)  measures  which  eliminate  or  minimise 
the  unnecessary  duplication  of  experiments 
on  ?"''"»i«  can  result  in  more  productive 
use  of  Federal  funds;  and 

(3)  measures  which  help  meet  the  public 
concern  for  laboratory  animal  care  and 
treatment  are  important  in  assuring  that  re- 
search will  continue  to  progress. 

DKmnnoRS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2  (e)  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  n.S.C.  3132  (e))  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "The  term  'research  facility' 
means"  the  following:  "each  departmmt. 
agency,  or  Instnmientality  of  the  United 
States  which  uses  animals  for  research  or 
experimentation.". 

(bXl)  Subsections  (f).  (g).  (h),  (1).  and  (J) 
are  redesignated  as  subsections  (j).  (k),  (1). 
(m).  and  (n).  respectively. 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subeection  (e)  the 

followinr 

"(f)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means  an 
executive  agency  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  105  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Ckxle, 
and  with  respect  to  any  research  facility 
means  the  agency  from  which  the  researeh 
facility  has  received  or  may  receive  a  Feder- 
al award  for  the  conduct  of  research,  experi- 
mentation, or  testing,  involving  the  use  of 


"(g)  The  term  'Federal  award  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  experimentation,  or  test- 
ing, involving  the  use  of  animals'  means  any 
mechanism  (grant,  contract,  cooperative 
agreement,  or  loan)  under  which  Federal 
funds  are  provided  to  support  the  conduct 
of  such  researeh: 

"(h)  The  term  'direct  use  of  conscious  ani- 
mals' means  any  use  or  procedure  that  in- 
volves more  than  momentary  minor  pain  or 
discomfort,  except  where  the  animal  Is  anes- 
thetized throughout  the  entire  course  of 
that  use  or  procedure; 

"(i)  The  term  'quorum'  means  a  majority 
of  the  committee  members;". 

STAXDAKIM  AMD  CXBTmCATIOIf  FaOCISS 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  18  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "(a)"  the  following:  "(1)". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  lS<a)  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  UJLC.  31U  (a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUowK  "Such  stand- 
ards shall  include— 

"(A)  proper  requirements  with  respect  to 
handling,  boudng,  feeding,  watering,  sanita- 
tion, ventilation  uid  shelter  from  extremes 
of  weather  and  temperatures; 


"(B)  provision  for  adequate  exercise  and 
separation  by  spedes  where  the  Secretary 
finds  that  sudi  separation  Is  necessary  for 
humane  handling;  and 

"(C)  proviston  for  adequate  veterinary 
care,  inrlnding  the  appropriate  use  of  anes- 
thetic, analgesic,  or  tranquHlstng  drugi  and 
appropriate  pre-surglcal  and  post-surgical 
medical  and  nunlng  care.". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  13(a)  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  (17  U.aC.  2143  (a)) 
is  y««i»H*<»  to  read  as  follows:  "Nothing  in 
this  Act  shaU  be  ooastrued  as  authcnlzlng 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  rules,  negula- 
tions,  or  orders  with  regard  to  design  of  re- 
search or  experimentation  by  a  research  fa- 
cility. The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
standards  for  research  f  adllttes.  including 
proper  requirements  for  animal  care,  treat- 
ment and  methodology  In  experimental  pro- 
cedurea  to  ensure  that  animal  pain  and  dis- 
tress are  minimised.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
qxiire,  at  least  annually,  every  research  facil- 
ity to  show  that  the  standards  governing 
the  care,  treatment,  and  use  of  animals,  in- 
cluding appropriate  use  of  anesthetic  anal- 
gesic, and  tranqullUng  drugs  during  experi- 
mentation, are  being  followed  by  the  re- 
seareh facility  during  research  and  experi- 
mentatkm.". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  Old  thereof  the  following: 

"(3XA)  The  Secretary  shaU  require  that 
each  research  facility  establish  an  institu- 
tional ■"«™*i  studies  committee  (herein- 
after in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the 
'committee')  conuwsed  of  not  fewer  than 
three  members.  Such  members  shall  possess 
sufficient  expertise  to  assess  the  appropri- 
ateness of  ^wim*!  care  and  treatment  in  ex- 
perimoital  researeh.  Of  the  members  of  the 
committee— 

"(1)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine; 

"(11)  at  least  one  member  shall  not  be  af- 
filiated with  the  research  facility  and  shaU 
be  primarily  reqxmsible  for  representing 
community  concerns  regarding  the  welfare 
of  animal  subjects  (such  member  shall  pro- 
vide adequate  assurances  that  he  or  she  will 
not  release  any  trade  secrets  or  confidential 
information  of  the  research  facility;  and 

"(ill)  not  more  than  three  members,  in 
those  cases  where  the  committee  consists  of 
more  than  three  members,  shall  be  form  the 
same  administrative  unit  of  the  research  fa- 
cility. 

"(B)  Such  committee  shall— 

"(1)  meet  regularly  with  a  quorum  for  all 
formal  actions; 

"(U)  make  inspections  at  least  semiannual- 
ly of  all  animal  study  areas  and  facilities  of 
the  research  facility; 

"(ill)  review  as  part  of  the  inspection  of 
the  research  facility  the  research  methods 
and  praetloes  involving  direct  use  of  oon- 
aelous  «"«'"»'■  and  the  condition  of  research 
««tti.«u  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  those 
research  methods  and  practices  to  ensure 
that  »"»w«*i  pain  and  distress  are  minimised 
and  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  stand- 
anta  for  appropriate  animal  care,  treatment, 
and  methodologr.  and 

"(Iv)  file  with  the  Secretary  and  with  any 
Inderal  agency  from  which  the  research  fa- 
cility is  receiving  an  award,  a  certification 
that  such  semiannual  Inspections  and  re- 
views have  taken  place. 
The  inspection  certification  required  by  sub- 
paragraph (BXlv)  shall  Include  reports  of 
any  violations  of  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  deficient  condiUcms  of  animal 
care  or  treatment,  and  deviations  of  re- 


seareh methods  and  pracUoes  from  original- 
ly approved  proposals  that  advcnely  affect 
animal  wdfare.  Such  Inspwtlnn  eertiflea- 
tion  shaD  be  signed  by  a  malortty  of  the 
committee  members.  The  ooBomlttee  shaD 
foe  complete  records  of  their  Jnspectloti  cer- 
tification visits  (including  attimdanre  of 
committee  membos)  and  other  information 
pertinent  to  iU  activities.  Any  mlnortty 
views  ShaU  be  inehided  in  the  certlflcatloo 
records.  Such  records  shall  be  maintained 
for  at  least  three  years  by  the  committee  or 
the  research  facility  and  available  for  in- 
spection by  any  appropriate  Federal  agency. 

"(C)  The  committee  shall  notify  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  any 
Federal  agency  from  which  the  research  fa- 
cility is  receiving  an  award,  in  writing,  of 
any  unacceptable  conditions  of  animal  care, 
toeatment  or  methodology  which  have  not 
been  included  in  the  cotlficatlon.  The  noti- 
fication shall  be  made  only  after  the  admin- 
istrative representative  of  the  research  facu- 
lty has  been  notified  by  the  committee  of 
the  unacceptable  omdltlons  and  the  re- 
search facility  is  given  an  opprattmlty  to 
make  such  condltk»s  acceptable. 

"(D)  committee  shaU  provide  for  annual 
sessions  for  scientists,  animal  technicians, 
and  other  personnel  Involved  with  animal 
care  and  treatment  In  research  fadlitles, 
which  provide  instruction  or  training  in— 

"(1)  the  himiane  practice  of  animal  main- 
tenance and  experimentation; 

"(11)  the  concept,  availability,  and  use  of 
research  or  testing  methods  that  minimise 
or  eliminate  the  use  of  animals  or  limit 
animal  pain  or  distress;  and 

"(ill)  utilization  of  the  information  service 
at  the  National  Agricultural  Library  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (e)  to  prevent  un- 
necessary duplication  of  animal  experimen- 
tation by  research  facilities. 

"(3)  Research  facilities  shaU  Inform  their 
employees  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  shall  inform  such  employees  to  report 
to  the  committee  any  violations  of  such  pro- 
visions. Employees  of  such  facilities  may  not 
be  discriminated  against  because  such  em- 
ployees reported  any  such  violation. 

"(4)  The  SecretaiV  naay  waive  the  stand- 
ards established  under  this  section  under 
exceptional  circumstances  which  are  related 
to  the  qeeds  for  research  results  or  special 
and  unusual  circumstances  of  the  research 
facility.". 

(e)  Section  13  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  ahall  facilitate  agency 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  through  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
formation service  at  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Ubrary.  The  National  Agricultural  li- 
brary shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nation- 
al Library  of  Medicine,  provide  information 
on  improved  methods  of  animal  experimen- 
tation including  methods  which  would— 

"(1)  reduce  or  replace  animal  use; 

"(3)  minimize  pain  and  distress,  such  as 
anesthetic  and  analgesic  procediu'es;  and 

"(3)  prevent  uimecessary  duplication  of 
animal  experimentation. 

"(fXl)  A  research  facility  ahall  provide  a 
statement  of  assurance  of  compliance  with 
this  section  upon  requesting  a  Federal 
award  for  the  conduct  of  research,  experi- 
mentation, or  testing  involving  the  use  of 
animals  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  any  Federal  agency  from 
which  such  research  facility  is  requesting 
such  award. 
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Involving  the  direct  use  of 


nopor  use  of  tranqulllaers.  an- 
inesthetlcs: 
apipt>priate  pre-surgiGal  and  poet- 
ind  nuning  care: 
use  of  paralytics  without  ade- 

and 
withholding  of  tranquillaerB. 
■4>algesla,  or  euthanasia  when 
shall  continue  for 
period  (tf  time:  and 
in  cases  of  scientific  necessity 
circumstances   as  deter- 
animal  studies  committee,  as- 
no  animal  may  be  used  in 
maior  operative  procedure 
is  allowed  to  recover. 
Gfecretary  of  Agriculture  sball 
standards  for  compliance  with 
any  case  In  which  the  spon- 
agency  determines  that  con- 
care,  treatment,  or  meth- 
partkular  project  have  not 
comiliance  with  applicable  stand- 
lotiflcation  to  the  research  fa- 
agency  shall  suspend  or  revoke 
for  the  project.  Any  re- 
loaing  Federal  support  as  a 
a  taken  under  the  preceding 
have  the  right  of  appeal  as 
sections  701  through  706  of  UUe 
Ctode.". 


ISUIes 

■mcnvxDATX 
Sk.  5.  Tblaj  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactmoit.* 


HAWKINS  (for  herself. 

^HAns,  and  Mr.  Smiis): 

biU  to  amend  the  Agricul- 

1949  to  modify  the  dairy 

supp<^  program  for  the  1983 

fiscal   years,   and  for 

to  the  Committee  on 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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HA17KINS. 
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DAIXT  BQUITT  ACT  OF  ISSS 

Mr.  President,  de- 
efforts  in  the  97th  Con- 
(|alry  program  is  careening 
In  the  last  3  years,  Con- 
lonsldered  the  dairy  pro- 
occasions  to  ease  the 
4meiican  taxpayers.  Unf  or- 
burden  has  nevertheless 
Twice  Congress  voted 
skheduled  Increases  in  sup- 
but  with  UtUe  result  And 
voted  to  freese  sup- 
while  impoglng  $1'  aasess- 
dairy   producers.   Al- 
ent  would  have  re- 
bfadgetary  savings,  the  plan 
lunMrt  among  producers. 


tie 
heavier. 
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consumers.  Members  of  Qmgreas,  and 
the  administration.  In  fact.  It  was 
ruled  imoonstitutiooaL  ITieref  ore.  the 
lim)ortant  budgetary  savings  projected 
by  the  assessmoit  remain  unrealised. 
And  the  di^  sunduses  continue  to 
pUe  higher  In  underground  Federal 
warehouses. 

Thus,  despite  our  efforts,  overpro- 
ducti(m  of  dairy  products  continues 
uninterrupted  while  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  dally  purchases  record  quan- 
tities of  siirplus  dairy  products.  Cur- 
rently the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
forced  to  buy  and  store  10  percent  of 
annual  dairy  production. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  fault  dairy 
farmers  for  this  problem.  They  are  re- 
sponding to  the  signals  sent  by  Con- 
gress. And.  we  cannot  fault  the  pro- 
gram because,  in  the  past.  It  has 
worked  well,  at  little  Federal  expense. 
In  the  late  1970's.  however,  Congress 
sent  the  misguided  signal  to  producers 
to  increase  production  well  beyond  the 
amount  consumers  demanded.  In  1977 
and  again  in  1979.  Congress  dramati- 
cally increased  supi>ort  levels.  In  fact, 
by  October  1980.  it  was  $13.10  per 
hundredweight,  60  percent  higher 
than  only  4  years  earlier,  despite  the 
fact  that  production  costs  were  rising 
substantially  less. 

The  result  of  this  incn-ease  in  sup- 
port levels  was  predictable:  Dairy 
farmers  increased  production.  Dairy 
production  soared  10  percent  in  3 
years,  and.  with  a  reduction  In  per 
capita  d^ry  consumption,  the  Federal 
(Government  was  forced  to  purchase 
dairy  product  at  unprecedented 
levels.  Incredibly,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment now  purchases  over  20  percent  of 
the  Nation's  cheese  production,  almost 
30  percent  of  all  butter,  and  65  iDeroent 
of  all  nonfat  dry  milk  produced  In  this 
coimtry.  Currentiy  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  in  storage  438 
million  poimds  of  butter,  825  million 
poxmds  of  cheese,  and  1.2  billion 
poimds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  And  the 
stoclLB  continue  to  increase  faster  than 
we  can  give  it  away. 

And  what  about  the  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers? When  the  support  level  was  at 
reasonable  levels  in  1979,  the  cost  of 
the  program  was  only  $46  million.  As 
support  levels  increased,  however,  pro- 
gram costs  skyrocketed  to  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1980  and  doubled  to  $2  bU- 
llon  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1982.  And.  If  nothing  Is  done  costs  will 
be  $2.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1983.  Does 
this  program— with  Its  unreasonable 
high  support  levels— sound  as  though 
it  promotes  a  balance  between  supply 
and  demand?  I  think  not. 

BCr.  President,  the  dairy  industry  un- 
derstands the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  realises  that  unless  action  is 
taken  to  bring  supply  in  line  with 
demand,  the  dairy  support  program 
and  Federal  maiteting  order  programs 
are  In  jeopardy.  Some  argue  that  base 
plans,  in  effect  creating  an  OPEC  for 


milk,  or  different  support  levels  for 
different  classes  of  milk  should  be  es- 
tablished. We  believe,  however,  that 
the  surest  and  fairest  method  of  re- 
ducing the  overproduetitm  Is  to  lower 
support  levels  across  the  board.  After 
all.  dairy  farmers  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  will  benefit  If  the  tradi- 
tional da^  program  is  properly  ad- 
ministered. They  understand  It  and 
support  It.  Why  dlsmantie  the  entire 
program  when  it  Is  only  necessary  to 
adjust  one  component  of  It? 

That  one  component  Is  the  support 
level.  History  has  proven  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  support  level  is  rapidly  re- 
flected in  reduced  Oovemment  pur- 
chases. In  the  past  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Congress  has  lowered  the 
supiTort  level  three  times,  and  on  each 
occasion.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion purchases  were  significantly  re- 
duced. It  worked  then,  and  It  will  work 
now. 

Therefore,  today,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  introducing  legislation  that  will 
bring  order  to  the  dairy  program  by 
using  a  traditional  remedy.  Our  legis- 
lation repeals  last  year's  language  that 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
levy  unprecedented  assessments  on 
dairy  farmers.  Instead,  it  establishes  a 
support  price  of  $12.10  per  hundred- 
weight on  April  1.  1983.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
reduce  the  support  price  to  $11.60  per 
hundredweight  on  October  1.  1983.  If 
he  determines  after  consulting  with 
the  dairy  industry  that  CCC  purchases 
are  not  likely  to  de<dlne  in  fiscal  year 
1984  below  the  amount  bought  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Further,  when  CCC  purchases  fall 
below  7  billion  pounds,  the  support 
level  would  increase  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  when  CCC  purchases 
fall  below  5  billion  poimds  or  less, 
there  would  be  an  additional  50-(%nt 
in<a«ase. 

This  legislation  is  very  similar  to 
that  supported  by  the  Farm  Bureau  In 
the  last  Congress  and  is  gaining  sup- 
port among  dairy  farmers  throughout 
the  country.  They  recognize  that  this 
plan  provides  an  incentive  to  reduce 
production  in  order  to  achieve  a 
higher  support  prl<«  later.  And  in  so 
doing  they  are  also  protecting  the 
dairy  program  from  those  who  seek  to 
abolish  the  dairy  price  support  and 
marketing  order  programs. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that  any 
dairy  reform  proposal  that  does  not 
reduce  support  prices  will  not  lead  to 
increased  consmnption.  But  greater 
consimiption  is  essential  to  dairy  farm- 
ers to  offset  lower  profit  that  everyone 
Imows  are  Inevitable. 

In  addition,  our  legislation  will 
result  In  significant  consimier  savings. 
Due  to  the  competitive  nature  of  the 
dairy  industry,  the  seUers  of  dairy 
products  will  reflect  their  lower  costs 
through  the  purchase  price  of  dairy 


products  to  the  public.  By  redudng 
the  guiKwrt  level  to  $1X10,  grocery 
gtore  prices  could  drop  as  much  as  11 
cents  per  gallon  of  milk.  12  cents  per 
pound  of  cheese,  and  15  cents  per 
pound  of  butter.  Many  consumers 
once  priced  out  of  the  market  could 
then  Increase  their  dairy  products  pur- 
chases. All  told,  consumer  costs  for 
dairy  products  may  be  reduced  by  as 
much  as  $1.7  billion  over  the  life  of 
the  bill,  while  demand  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  increase  by  1.5  billion  pounds. 
And  consumer  savings  are  distributed 
in  a  progressive  fashion.  The  poor 
spend  5  percent  of  their  income  on 
dairy  products  while  the  well-to-do 
spend  1  percent,  according  to  the 
Labor  Department.  For  this  reason, 
our  bill  might  more  appropriately  be 
called  the  Low-Income  Dairy  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President.  I  argued  in  favor  of 
reducing  dairy  price  supports  before 
but  never  has  the  need  been  greater. 
We  must  bring  supply  in  line  with 
demand  by  letting  the  market  woriL  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  supimrt  this  leg- 
islation because  it  is  fair  to  producers, 
consumers,  and  taxpayers  alike.* 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Abdhor.  til.  AiisKKWS. 
Mr.  BuMPSRS,  Mr.  BxTBDicnc. 
Mr.  Chiucs.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
DcCoHcnn,  lb.  DoMxinci,  Mr. 

DURCHBKROKR.    Mr.    EAST.    Mr. 
EXOH.     Mr.     OOLDWATCR.     BCr. 

Hatfixld.     Mr.     Hxnfz,     Mr. 

Helms.  BCr.  Hollihgs.  Mr.  Hm>- 

DLESTOif.     Mr.     iHOxmc     BCr. 

JoHHSTOH,    Mr.    Laxalt.    Mr. 

Lucar.    Mr.    MATmroLT,    Mr. 

MxLCEBR,     Mr.     Nuim,      Mr. 

PcRCT,  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Rah- 

OOLFH,  Mr.  Stenitis,  Mr.  Tsoh- 

OAS,    Mr.    Warner,    and    Bfr. 

Jepssh): 
SJ.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  March  11.  1984.  as  "National 
Surveyors  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


RATiovAL  simvxroas 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
and  myself,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing March  11-17,  1984  as  "National 
Surveyors  Week." 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  Im- 
portant contribution  surveyors  have 
made  throughout  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  and  focuses  attention  on  the 
vital  role  the  surveying  profession 
plays  in  construction  design,  natural 
resource  management  and  protection 
of  private  property  rights. 

The  history  of  surveying  in  the 
United  SUtes  is  very  closely  tied  to 
the  development  of  the  Nation  Itself. 
Presidents  Washington  and  Jefferson 
earned  licenses  to  be  coimty  surveyors 


In  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  In  fact, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  chaired  a  com- 
mittee fonned  under  the  Articies  of 
Cinifederatkm  in  1784  to  devise  a  plan 
for  dispoatng  of  lands  west  of  the  Thir- 
teen Cokmles,  is  credited  with  develop- 
ing the  rectangular  survey  system  still 
used  today  in  88  States  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Abraham  Lincoln  and  MOlard 
Fillmore  were  also  surveyors  prior  to 
their  elections  as  President,  and  our 
distinguished  colleague  frmn  Virginia 
(Mr.  WAumt)  has  some  surveying  ex- 
pcnience. 

Today's  surveyors  utillae  modem 
and  sophisticated  equipment  and  tech- 
niques to  locate  and  define  boundary 
lines;  plan  roads  and  highways,  utili- 
ties, and  railroad  rights-of-way;  navi- 
gate oceans,  rivers,  harbors,  and  the 
air  and  locate  and  record  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  surveyor  has  special  education, 
training,  experience,  and  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  mathematics,  the  re- 
lated physical  and  applied  sciences, 
and  requirements  of  law  for  adequate 
evidence.  Professi(mal  surveyors  pro- 
vide vital  services  that  are  critical  to 
many  aspects  of  the  issues  Congress 
addresses.  Land  surveying  is  utilized  In 
land  development  and  planning,  natu- 
ral resource  management,  and  protec- 
tion of  property  rights.  Marine  or  hy- 
drographlc  surveying  is  important  to 
dredging  and  navigation,  coastal  bar- 
rier protection,  and  water  resources. 
Engineering  stuveys  are  used  to  study 
and  select  sites  for  construction,  utili- 
ties, and  mining  operations.  Oeodetlc 
surveying,  the  precise  positioning  of 
points  on  the  stirface  of  the  Earth,  is 
used  by  several  Federal  agencies  for 
launching  and  i^nriing  long-range  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  satellites. 

The  modem  surveyor  Is  a  true  pro- 
fessional whose  Judgment  and  exper- 
tise is  needed  by  Oovemment  at  all 
levels  and  many  fields  in  the  private 
sector.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  reso- 
lution and  urge  prompt  action  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Joint  resolution  appear 
In  the  Rkx»d  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Racoio,  as  follows: 

&J.IUB.44 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  reeognlaes  the  valuable  contributlona 
of  the  surveying  profession  to  history,  de- 
velopmmt  and  quality  of  life  in  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Whereas  the  surveying  profession  requires 
special  education,  training,  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
the  related  physical  and  applied  sdencee. 
and  requirements  of  law  for  adequate  evi- 
dence: and 

Whereas  since  the  early  days  of  our 
Nation  when  many  of  our  forefathers,  in- 
eludhig  our  first  and  third  Presidents,  were 
surveyors,  the  profession  of  surveyliw  has 


continued  to  be  unlqudy  quaUfled  to  i 
mine  and  describe  land  and  water  bound- 
aries for  the  manacemcBt  of  our  natural  re- 
sounes  and  the  ptotaetlan  of  pelvate  prop- 
erty rlibts:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesoltied  by  Oie  Senate  mud  Hamae  of  Rep- 
raentaHve$  of  Ou  VnUed  States  q^ilaMriea 
in  CoHtne—  aaaembled.  That  the  Piwldent 
Is  hereby  authorlaed  and  requested  to  issue 
a  prodamatian  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  Mardi  11.  1984.  as  "National  Sur- 
veyors We^"  and  to  urge  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  acttvittes  paying 
tribute  to  prof  easknal  surveyors  and  their 
contribution  to  society. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating November  20  through  36.  1983. 
as  "National  Family  Wedc"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIOHAL  PAIOLT  WSBE 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  "The  root  of  the 
kingdom  is  in  the  state.  The  root  of 
the  state  is  in  the  family."  Mendus 
372-289  B.C. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  quote,  today 
I  am  Introducing  again  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamati<m  designating  No- 
vember 20  through  26.  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week." 

The  purpose  of  National  Family 
Week  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  specific 
time  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  family  in  American  life  and  the 
fimdamental  role  it  has  played  In 
forming  the  values  iqion  which  our 
Nation  is  based.  National  Family  We^ 
is  slouily  a  way  to  encourage  people  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the 
way  families  have  affected  their  lives 
and  the  course  of  this  Naticm. 

The  designation  of  National  Family 
Week  has  the  support  of  many  broad- 
based  orgaiJzations  including  The 
American  Legion,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
many  similar  groups. 

In  the  past.  National  Family  Week 
has  been  designated  as  the  week  in  No- 
vember which  Includes  Thanksgiving. 
I  am  following  that  tradition  again  be- 
cause of  the  appropriate  and  custom- 
ary family  gi^erings  that  take  place 
on  Thanksgiving. 

Congress  has  approved  National 
FUnlly  Week  resolutions  for  the  last  7 
years,  as  well  as  in  1972.  Last  year.  35 
Senators  coeponsored  the  National 
Family  Week  resolution  with  me.  and 
over  half  the  Members  of  the  House 
cosponsored  a  similar  measure.  I  urge 
both  Houses  to  again  recognize  the 
value  of  National  Family  Week  and 
approve  the  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkoed.  as  follows: 

8J.RlS.4S 
Retolved  by  Ou  Senate  and  Hoaae  of  Rep- 
naentativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
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in  Oongrtia  •  menMei.  Tbat  the  Praddent 
ii  benby  autt  ortaed  and  requested  to 
k  proetaawtioi  i  daelgnatinc  the  we^  of  No- 
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difference  and  adds  to  the  burden  on 
oonsumers. 

Mr.  President,  today's  skyrodceting 
natural  gas  costs  at  a  time  of  abun- 
dant supply— in  fact  overswply— defy 
conventional  economics  law. 

The  43  million  American  households 
who  heat  with  natural  gas  are  Justifi- 
ably enraged  over  accounts  of  low-cost 
gas  being  shut  in  while  high-cost  gas  is 
shipped  to  utility  companies  that  pass 
costs  on  to  their  customers. 

These  same  citizens  cannot  under- 
stand why  pipeline  companies  negoti- 
ate contracts  for  exorbitantly  priced 
Algerian  liquefied  natural  gas  at  $7 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  (MCF)  when 
domestic  gas  at  50  cents  MCF  is  going 
begging. 

Mr.  President,  phrases  like  "take  or 
pay"  or  "most  favored  nation"  mean 
little  to  the  elderly  widow  in  Los  Ange- 
les who  writes  that  she  is  now  down  to 
living  in  only  one  room  because  that  is 
all  she  can  afford  to  heat. 

The  Jump  in  natural  gas  prices 
during  the  last  year  is  having  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  American  consumers 
and  must  be  an  urgent  item  of  top  pri- 
ority in  the  98th  Congress. 

The  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(NOPA)  was  a  compromise  created  to 
deal  with  longstanding  problems  in 
the  gas  industry  which  resulted  in  the 
severe  gas  shortages  of  the  1970's. 

The  NOPA  was  designed  primarily 
to  promote  conservation,  to  induce  ex- 
ploration and  additional  production, 
and  to  move  intrastate  gas  into  the 
interstate  market. 

It  has  accomplished  those  aims. 

But,  imder  deals  made  when  gas  was 
in  short  supply,  producers  negotiated 
with  pipelines  contracts  with  high 
purchase  obligations— contracts  that 
set  prices  at  maximum  allowable  levels 
and  permitted  frequent  price  escala- 
tions. And  utilities  signed  long-term 
contracts  for  expensive  new  and  deep- 
well  gas,  and  for  costly  foreign  gas. 

Many  contracts  required  transmis- 
sion companies  to  pay  producers  ac- 
cording to  a  set  schedule,  whether  or 
not  they  needed  the  gas  at  the  time. 

These  long-term  contracts  with  take- 
or-pay  provisions,  combined  with  regu- 
larly scheduled  increases  in  the  price 
of  new  gas  permitted  by  the  NOPA, 
have  been  instrumenti^  in  driving 
prices  up,  and  keeping  them  up. 

Utilities  have  contracts  with  only 
one  or  two  pipelines.  Their  contracts 
force  them  to  take  whatever  mix  of 
gas  is  presented  to  them.  They  cannot 
shop  around.  Nor  can  the  r^dential 
consumer  who  bears  the  ultimate 
burden  of  this  noncompetitive  situa- 
tion. He  has  only  one  source,  his  local 
utility,  for  the  fuel  with  which  he 
warms  his  house,  heats  his  water,  or 
cooks  his  food. 

Large  industrial  users  often  have  the 
capacity  to  use  other  fuels  besides  nat- 
ural gas.  When  prices  rise  as  they  have 

been,  these  industrial  customers  can 


convert  to  oil  or  coaL  The  householder 
has  no  such  luxury. 

And  this  fuel  switching  compounds 
the  problem  of  the  residential  con- 
sumer who  finds  the  capital  costs  of 
the  pipeline  transmission  system— 
which  is  included  in  his  gas  prices- 
spread  over  fewer  and  fewer  custom- 
ers. So  his  gas  bill  goes  up  yet  again. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  reso- 
lution which  WiU  result  in  relief  from 
rv>idly  escalating  prices  natural  gas 
consumers  are  paying  around  the 
country.  This  resolution,  identical  to 
one  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  previ- 
ous Congress  by  Congressman  Jxtliam 
DixoH  from  California's  28th  District 
and  reintroduced  by  him  in  January, 
attempts  to  deal  with  one  important 
aspect  of  this  problem. 

It  proposes  no  new  legislation. 

Instead  it  calls  upon  the  Federal 
Etaergy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC),  the  regulatory  body  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  supervise  the 
natiuml  gas  market,  to  use  powers  it  al- 
ready has  to  give  distributors  who 
supply  gas  to  consumers  some  addi- 
tional leverage  in  deciding  what  kind 
of  gas  to  buy  and  how  much  they  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it. 

It  gives  utility  companies  the  power 
to  refuse  unwanted  quantities  of  high- 
cost  gas.  

In  my  view,  FERC  has  the  authority 
under  the  Natural  Oas  Act  of  1938  and 
the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to 
allow  this  discretionary  purchase  au- 
thority, but  has  failed  to  exercise  it. 

Consequently,  the  joint  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  calls  on  FERC 
to  revise  the  rate  design  of  natural  gas 
pipleline  companies  through  its  rule- 
making authority.  Further  Increases 
in  natural  gas  prices  should  be  reduced 
considerably,  if  gas  distribution  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  exercise  discre- 
tion in  buying  high-cost  gas  supplies. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  today's  high  natural  gas 
prices  to  consumers  in  FERC's  prac- 
tice of  permitting  interstate  pipeline 
companies  to  average  in  the  price  of 
high-cost  gas  in  the  supplies  sold  to 
local  utilities  even  though  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  lower  cost  eras 
available  for  them  to  sell. 

If  utility  companies  had  the  power 
to  buy  high-cost  gas  only  when 
needed,  many  extremely  high-price 
purchases  would  be  avoided. 

This  rulemaking  would  provide  a 
mechanism  whereby  market  signals 
about  gas  prices  for  both  residential 
and  industrial  customers  would  be 
transmitted  back  to  pipelines,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  producers  of  natural 
gas.  The  local  distributor  of  natural 
gas,  the  one  who  must  deal  with  the 
consumer  who  pays  the  bills,  u  in  a 
good  position  to  provide  that  market 
signal. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  calls 
upon  FE31C  to  consider  four  options: 
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First,  establish  a  market-clearing 
price  standard  with  reference  to  a 
competitive.  i4)propriate  alternative 
energy  price,  say  No.  6  oil.  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  considered  high- 
priced  natural  gas. 

Second,  establish  a  procedure  which 
would  preclude  pipeline  companies 
from  rolling  in  the  price  of  this  now 
defined  high-cost  natural  gas  with 
lower  cost  supplies,  raising  the  mix 
price  to  an  unmarketable  price  leveL 

Third,  adjust  service  agreements  be- 
tween pipelines  and  local  distribution 
companies  to  allow  local  companies  to 
purchase  natural  gas  which  not  only 
meets  the  market  clearing  price  stand- 
ard but  also  gives  local  distribution 
companies  the  flexibility  to  purchase 
high-cost  natxiral  gas  if  they  have  the 
maritet  for  it. 

Fourth,  require  pipeline  companies 
to  exercise  "market  out"  rights  in  any 
contract  for  the  piut:hase  of  natural 
gas,  if  it  is  shown  that  the  price  in 
that  contract  would  cause  severe  dis- 
tortion and  hardship  in  the  relevant 
natiiral  gas  market. 

After  considering  these  alternatives, 
the  resolution  calls  upon  FERC  to 
report  its  findings  and  conclusions  to 
the  President,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiures  in 
the  Senate,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendation for  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  is  an 
urgent  call  for  FERC  to  examine 
powers  it  already  has  to  alleviate  the 
market  which  is  burdening  our  citizens 
so  sorely. 

Other  actions  may  well  be  needed. 
But  these  do  not  include  decontrol  of 
old  gas  as  the  administration  proposes 
with  the  sharp  and  immediate  finan- 
cial burden  it  would  impose  on  all 
users  of  natural  gas. 

There  is  a  dramatic  lack  of  consen- 
sus within  the  industry,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  this  Congress  as  to 
what  long-term  solution  will  best  pro- 
vide an  abundant  supply  of  this  rela- 
tively clean,  desirable  fuel  at  a  price 
people  can  afford. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  more  un- 
derstanding of  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  natural  gas  market  and  distribu- 
tion system,  the  reasons  behind  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
and  an  intelligent  gathering  of  facts 
and  opinions. 

Thus.  I  fully  support  the  ongoing 
OAO  study  of  natural  gas  price  in- 
creases which  was  first  requested  by 
my  colleague.  Senator  Eagleton,  and 
several  Members  of  the  other  body. 

And  I  wholeheartedly  favor  the 
hearings  on  this  issue  which  will  be 
held  before  the  appropriate  Senate 
and  House  committees  commencing 
this  month. 

More  study  is  needed.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  seriously  at  this  resolution  and 


pass  it  quickly  in  order  to  get  some  im- 
mediate action  without  waiting  for  a 
major  legi^ttlve  remedy  which  could 
be  months  away. 

S\u«ly  FERC.  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress, should  be  doing  all  that  is 
within  its  power  to  correct  the  distort- 
ed rate  patterns  which  are  so  damag- 
ing to  the  consumers  of  California  and 
our  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RiooKO,  as  follows: 
aj.iiB8.4« 

Whereas  natural  gas  is  an  essential  fuel 
used  by  many  in  the  preservation  of  health 
and  life  Itself: 

Whereas  the  cost  of  natural  gas  has  risen 
dramatically  over  the  last  several  years; 

Whereas  continued  increases  in  natural 
gas  prices  will  cause  severe  economic  dislo- 
cations and  hardships  and  wiU  adversely 
affect  commerce: 

Whereas  interstate  natural  gas  pipeline 
companies  (hereinafter  in  tliis  joint  resolu- 
tion referred  to  as  "pipeline  companies") 
are  acquiring  supplies  of  certain  categories 
of  natural  gas  at  prices  in  excess  of  what 
the  end-use  marliet  would  support  if  such 
supplies  were  sold  separately  and  not  on  a 
roUed-in  basis; 

Whereas  under  current  regulations,  local 
natural  gas  distribution  companies  (herein- 
after in  tills  joint  resolution  referred  to  as 
"local  distribution  companies")  are  required 
to  pay  for  high-cost  natural  gas  when  the 
price  of  such  gas  is  rolled-in  with  the  price 
of  other  gas; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  local  distribu- 
tion companies  be  given  the  option  not  to 
purchase  such  highK»st  natural  gas  so  that 
the  local  distribution  companies  can  help 
protect  their  residential  and  other  custom- 
ers from  continuing  increases  in  utility  bills; 
and 

Whereas  imder  the  Natural  Oas  Act  and 
the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (here- 
inafter In  this  Joint  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission")  through  Its  authority 
over  pipeline  companies'  tariffs  and  service 
agreements,  has  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  including  the  interest  of  nat- 
ural gas  ratepayers:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  Repre- 
tentaHvea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assenMed,  That  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  joint 
resolution,  the  Commission  shall  commence 
a  rulemaking  relating  to  natural  gas  pipe- 
line rate  designs.  In  the  course  of  such  rule- 
making, the  Conunission  shall  consider  al- 
ternatives to  Insure  tliat  the  market  clear- 
ing prices  in  the  areas  of  local  distribution 
companies  are  reflected  in  such  rate  designs. 
Such  alternatives  shall  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Procedures  to  preclude  pipeline  compa- 
nies from  rolling-in  the  price  of  high-cost 
natural  gas. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  market  clearing 
price  standard,  with  reference  to  an  appro- 
priate alternate  energy  price,  to  determine 
what  is  to  be  considered  high-cost  natural 
gas. 

(8)  Adjustment  of  service  agreements  be- 
tween pipeline  compuiies  and  local  distribu- 
tion companies  to— 


(A)  allow  local  distribution  companies  to 
purdiaae  natural  gas  which  meets  the 
market  clearing  price  standard,  and 

(B>  give  local  distribution  oompanies  the 
flexiMUty  to  purchase  high-cost  natural  gaa. 

(4)  Action  to  require  pipdine  companiea  to 
exercise  market-out  rl^ts  in  any  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas  upon  a 
showing  that  the  contract  price  would  cause 
severe  distortion  and  hardship  in  any  rele- 
vant natural  gas  marlcet 

The  Commlaaion.  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  commenoe- 
moit  of  this  rulemaking,  shall  report  iU 
findings  and  conclusions  to  the  Prertdent  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  tlie  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Reaources  of  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

a  11 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
InouTX)  was  added  as  a  cosstonaor  of  S. 
11.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Veterans' 
Administration  Advisory  Committee 
on  Women  Veterans;  to  improve  vari- 
ous asi>ects  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  programs:  to  extend 
the  period  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  to 
request  cotmseling  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  readjustment 
counseling  program;  to  promote  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  certain 
health-care  personnel  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery;  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs;  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  an  epi- 
demiological study  of  long-term  health 
effects  in  veterans  of  exposing  to  ion- 
izing radiation  from  nuclear  test  deto- 
nations; and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LUGAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  17,  a  bill  to  expand  and  improve 
the  domestic  commodity  distribution 
program. 

s.  asa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasteit,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thuhmohd),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasskr),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixoif),  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
222,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  withholding  of 
tax  from  interest  and  dividends  and  to 
require  statements  to  be  filed  by  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends. 

S.  414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HnNZ,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  OoLDWATKS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  414.  a  bill  to  amend  and 
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clarify  the  ^radsn  Conrupt  Pnctlees 
Act  of  1977. 

s.  tio 
At  the  re^uMt  of  Mr.  Spbctbu  the 
name  of  the  Senator  tnm  Texas  (Mr. 
TowBt)  waa  added  aa  a  coaponaor  of  8. 
eiO.  a  bOl  ec  titled  the  "CoUeclate  Stu- 
dent-Athlet4  Protection  Act  of  1983." 
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mise  among  many  competing  interests. 
After  3  years  of  debating  the  mass 
transit  authorisation  issue,  we  were  fi- 
nally able  to  reach  an  accord  on  fund- 
ing formulas,  operating  assistance 
levels,  and  many  other  Important  mat- 
ters. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  mass 
transportation  provisions  of  Public 
Law  97-424,  which  was  signed  into  law 
on  January  6,  is  the  creation  of  a  sec- 
tion 9  mass  transit  formula  block 
grant  program.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Federal  mass  transit 
program  local  transit  properties  will 
receive  funds  on  the  basis  of  predict- 
able, service-related  factors.  This  will 
afford  transit  operators  the  needed 
flexibility  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  future. 

The  legislation  directs  that  $779  mil- 
lion of  the  proceeds  from  the  gas  tax 
be  made  available  to  fund  the  section 
9  block  grant  in  fiscal  year  1983. 1  and 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
predicated  our  support  of  the  entire 
legislative  package  on  the  f  imds  which 
would  be  allocated  to  mass  transit  in 
general  and  the  formula  block  grant 
section  in  particular. 

Unfortunately,  OMB  has  transmit- 
ted a  deferral  of  $229  million  of  the 
$779  million  sum  included  for  the  sec- 
tion 9  block  grant.  As  I  told  Mr.  Stock- 
man at  the  Appropriations  Committee 
hearing  several  weeks  ago,  this  defer- 
ral is  iU-conceived  and  is  contrary  to 
understandings  which  I  believe  the 
Congress  had  with  the  administration 
regarding  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  demand  for  mass 
transit  capital  projects  which  can  be 
implemented  immediately  far  exceeds 
the  entire  mass  transit  budget.  It  is 
clear  that  the  obligation  of  this  $229 
million  wotild  permit  transit  proper- 
ties to  engage  in  sorely  needed  capital 
improvement  projects.  Moreover, 
these  funds  would  support  nearly 
18.000  full-time  equivalent  Jobs. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  introduce  this  resolution 
which  disapproves  the  deferral  of 
these  mass  transit  capital  f\mds.  Con- 
gress made  its  will  known  several 
months  ago  when  this  measure  was 
signed  into  law.  I  would  have  thought 
this  matter  was  settled.  Unfortunate- 
ly, such  is  not  the  case.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  expeditiously  and  pass 
this  resolution  so  that  the  full  impact 
of  the  action  we  took  a  short  time  ago 
may  be  reallaed.» 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  as  aotepon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  77  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York.  Senator  D'Amato.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 77  wUl  deny  the  deferral  of 
funding  for  much-needed  assistance  to 
our  Nation's  mass  transit  ciu}ltal  facili- 
ties. These  funds  are  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  my  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  States  which  are  dependent  on 


mass  transit  for  their  economic  well- 
being. 

In  the  gas  tax  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, mass  transit  was  to  receive  1  cent 
of  the  5-cent  increase  In  revenues. 
This  was  an  important  victory  for 
mass  transit  and  a  credit  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Senate.  It  was  also  a 
tribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Urban  Af- 
fidrs.  its  chairman  Senator  Oarh  and 
its  entire  membership.  Senator 
D'Amato  woi^ed  particularly  hard  to 
insure  that  mass  transit  capital  and 
operating  needs  received  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

Yet.  it  was  not  long  before  the  ad- 
ministration moved  to  impose  substan- 
tial cuts  in  mass  transit,  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  any  other  surface  transpor- 
tation reductions.  Should  this  be  al- 
lowed to  happen,  mass  transit's  victory 
of  last  year  will  have  been  a  brief  and 
bitter  one  indeed. 

Again.  I  Join  my  esteemed  colleague 
in  his  effort  to  restore  these  badly 
needed  funds.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINOS 

coMmms  OM  thk  budget 
Mr.  IX>MENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
changed  the  hearing  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  March  3,  1983  at  10  a.m.  to 
Monday.  March  7,  1983  at  10  a.m.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  SD-608.  At  this 
hearing  the  committee  will  receive  tes- 
timony on  defense  matters  from  Sena- 
tor John  Tower,  chairman  of  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

For  fiu-ther  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee at  224-4129. 

coimrrTKX  on  knkrot  amd  natukal 

RKSOURCKS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  oversight  hearing  regarding 
the  Energy  Emergency  Preparedness 
Act  scheduled  for  Monday,  March  7, 
will  begin  at  9:30  aan.  Instead  of  10 
a.m. 

In  addition,  the  full  committee  hear- 
ing on  pending  natural  gas  legislation 
scheduled  for  Friday,  March  11  wlU  be 
held  in  room  SD-106  Instead  of  room 
SD-366. 

SUaCOlOCITTB  OR  FUBLIC  LAMOS  AMD  U8KHVBD 
WATKK 

Itx.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  to  consider 
S.  627,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  scenic  area  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion, development,  conservation,  and 
enhancement  of  the  scenic,  natural, 
cultural,  and  other  resource  values  of 
the    Columbia    River    gorge    In    the 


Statea  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  to 
establlab  national  polldea  to  aarist  in 
the  furthManoe  of  thia  objective,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
March  SB.  beginning  at  9  ajn.  in  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  au- 
ditorium located  at  1002  NE.  HoUaday. 
Portland.  Oreg. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Senator  Hatthld's  Portland. 
Oreg..  office.  114  Pioneer  Court  House. 
Portland.  Oreg.  97204;  phone:  603-221- 
6374  no  later  than  March  17.  1983. 
Witnesses  will  be  limited  in  time  for 
oral  testimony.  Complete  written 
statements  wlU  be  placed  in  the 
Record.  Witnesses  should  bring  15 
copies  of  their  testimony  to  the  hear- 
ing with  them.  Do  not  submit  testimo- 
ny in  advance. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevlnetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  202-224-5161  or  Senator 
Hatfikld's  Portland  office  at  the 
above-mentioned  number. 

SUBCOiaaTTKK  OH  KHXKOT  HISKARCH  AlfD 
DBVILOPIIXRT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Semite  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  receive 
testimony  from  outside  witnesses  on 
the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  research  and  development 
programs  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
subcommittee — energy  research  pro- 
grams, conservation  and  renewable 
energy  programs,  nuclear  energy  pro- 
grams and  nuclear  waste  activities. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday. 
April  21,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development,  room  SD-360, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Oilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4431. 

saBcomuTnEB  on  bnxkgt  and  minkkal 

HB80UBCE8 

ISx.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  oversight 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  regard- 
ing the  strategic  problem  reserve.  The 
hearing  will  among  other  things  ana- 
lyze the  administration's  drawdown 
plan:  the  administration's  funding  of 
the  SPR;  and  the  current  construction 
program  for  the  SPR.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  17. 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  SD-360.  Washington. 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Slndelar  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5205. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMKrtTB  ON  KMBKOT  AND  NATUBAL 
IBBOnBCXS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Nat\u-al  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  10,  1983,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  615,  the  President's  natural  gas  bill, 
and  other  pending  natural  gas  bills. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Idr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Nattural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Wednesday,  March 
9.  1983,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  615, 
the  President's  natural  gas  bill,  and 
other  pending  natural  gas  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  March 
11,  1983,  to  holo  a  hearing  on  S.  615, 
The  President's  natural  gas  bill,  and 
other  pending  natural  gas  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOiacnTEE  ON  INTBBOOVKBNMBNTAL 
KXLATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  March  3,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  OMB's 
C^ircular  A95.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATElifENTS 


MODIFICATION  OF 
WITHHOLDING  RULES 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounced that  it  would  modify  the 
withholding  regulations  to  accommo- 
date legitimate  concerns  raised  by  the 
financial  institutions  and  by  my  col- 
leagues. At  the  same  time,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  again  confirmed  that 
It  would  mitintAin  its  support  for  the 


interest  and  dividend  withholding  pro- 
vision. I  shall  submit  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  form  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  announcing  these 
changes  and  the  text  of  the  Treasury 
press  release  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rcooxo. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  Treas- 
ury annoimcement.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues know  of  my  support  for  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  losing  about  $8  bU- 
llon  annua^iiy  from  uiu«ported  Interest 
and  dividends  and  between  19  and  20 
million  taxpayers  faU  to  fully  report 
their  interest  and  dividend  income,  a 
strong  legislative  response  to  improve 
compliance  was  necessary.  Before  we 
raise  taxes  to  narrow  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, we  should  collect  the  taxes  already 
owed.  Withholding  is  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  effective  means  to 
narrow  that  gap.  Moreover,  fairness  to 
wage  earners  (who  pay  about  99  per- 
cent of  the  tax  they  owe)  dictates  that 
we  also  collect  Federal  income  taxes 
owed  on  other  types  of  income. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  the  with- 
holding regulations  to  work  efficient- 
ly. A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
worked  with  the  Treasury  to  make 
some  important  modifications  to  those 
proposed  rules.  Seiuitor  DnRKHSXRCKR, 
Senator  Snnis,  Senator  BoscHwnz. 
Senator  Cohkh,  and  Senator  Lkvih, 
among  others,  have  worked  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  simplify, 
streamline,  and  clarify  the  Treasury 
rules.  Today's  changes  make  impor- 
tant improvements  for  small  banks 
and  for  large  banks.  Generally,  the  ex- 
tension of  aiuiual  withholding  to 
money  market  accoimts  and  to  super- 
NOW  checking  accounts  is  particular- 
ly helpful  for  the  small  banks.  For  the 
large  banks,  the  publication  of  original 
issue  discount  prices  and  simplifica- 
tion of  the  nominee  rules  are  probably 
of  principal  importance. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  again  demon- 
strated our  willingness  to  improve  the 
Interest  and  dividend  withholding 
system  to  respond  to  legitimate  con- 
cerns. I  believe  that  it  Lb  incimibent 
upon  members  of  the  banking  indus- 
try to  Join  with  us  in  making  any  nec- 
essary fiirther  improvements,  while  at 
the  same  time  reassiuring  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  the  effectiveness  of 
withholding  and  publicly  disavowing 
the  misleading  campaign  many  have 
waged  against  this  new  law.  It  is  time 
for  our  Nation's  financial  institutions 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  key 
Issues  of  reducing  Federal  deficits  and 
curtailing  tax  cheating. 

We  have  dealt  today  with  almost  aU 
of  the  outstanding  issues  of  conceriL 
Compliance  with  the  new  rules  will  be 
simpler  for  savers  and  for  financial  in- 
stitutions. To  the  extent  that  we  iden- 
tify other  areas  in  which  modifications 
are  appropriate.  Secretary  Regan  has 
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of  the  Treasury  today 
to  the  regulations  re- 
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tion  remains  committed 
provisions,"  said  Treas- 
>onald  T.  Regan.  "We  think 
if f ectlve  means  of  improving 
taxes  on  unreported  inter- 
income.  We  believe  that 
in  today's  announce- 
regulations  wiU  go 
JO  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
They  will  simplify  the 
withholding  rules.  We  look 
to  work  with  the  In- 
that  withholding  goes  into 
I  with  minimum  disruption." 
Is  attached. 
Department  and  the  Inter- 
dervlce  are  completing  their 
omments  received  regarding 
under  the  interest  and  divi- 
and  broadened  Informa- 
^rovisions  of  the  Tax  Equity 
Act  of  1982.  It  is 
these  regulations,  revised  to 
the  comments  received, 
as  final  regulations  In  the 
Ftx>posed  regulations  concem- 
of  the  credit  for  tax  wlth- 
and  dividends  among 
and  their  beneficiaries 
shoatly  thereafter, 
are  some  of  the  areas  In 
and  information  re- 
will  be  revised. 
rsfve  Discovnt  A  number  of 
concern    that    payors 
to  determine  the  amount 
with  respect  to  in- 
at  a  discount.  The  Treas- 
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Tretsury 
1st 


lowing  quarter.  Attached  is  a  sample  sched- 
ule setting  forth  the  Inf  ormatkm  whkdi  wOl 
be  provided.  This  Information  will  enable 
payors  to  determine  readily  the  amount  of 
discount  Income  associated  with  Treasury 
bills.  Persons  are  encouraged  to  comment  on 
the  format  for  presenting  this  Information. 

(b)  Other  DUeount  ItutrumenU  On  June 
15,  1983.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
commence  publication  of  information  con- 
cerning outstanding  publicly-traded  dis- 
count instruments.  The  publication  will  pro- 
vide the  following  Information:  (i)  for  long- 
term  discount  Instruments  (maturities  in 
excess  of  1  year),  the  name  of  the  issuer, 
identification  of  Issue,  date  of  issue,  and 
amount  of  discount  to  be  reported  to  a 
holder  during  the  calendar  year:  and  (ii)  for 
short-term  Instruments  (not  exceeding  1 
year),  the  name  of  the  Issuer,  identification 
of  Issue,  date  of  issue,  issue  price,  redemp- 
tion price  and  original  issue  discount.  The 
withholding  and  information  reporting  reg- 
ulations will  relieve  payors  of  liability  for 
faUure  to  withhold  tax  or  furnish  informa- 
tion on  original  issue  discoimt  on  any 
instruments  with  reQ>ect  to  which  informa- 
tion is  not  provided  in  the  publication. 

(2)  Undue  Hardahip.  Under  the  temporary 
and  proposed  regulations,  applications  for 
deferral  of  application  of  some  or  all  of  the 
withholding  provisions  were  to  be  made,  in 
general,  not  prior  to  April  1.  A  revenue  pro- 
cedure will  be  issued  within  a  few  days  pro- 
viding det&Ued  information  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  institution  will 
be  considered  unable  to  comply  with  the 
withholding  provisions  without  undue  hard- 
ship, thereby  qualifying  for  deferral  of  some 
or  all  of  the  withholding  provisions  (but.  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  not  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983).  A  rule  will  be  provided  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  relief  under  this 
provision  with  respect  to  the  requirement  of 
withholding  on  original  issue  discount. 
Many  persons  have  commented  that  it  will 
be  dlffictilt  or  impossible  to  commence  with- 
holding on  July  1  with  respect  to  original 
issue  discount.  Although  the  publications 
described  In  (1)  above  ultimately  will  allevi- 
ate the  problems  of  withholding  on  original 
issue  discount,  it  is  clear  that  payors  gener- 
ally will  not  be  able  to  develop  procedures 
for  withholding  on  original  issue  discount 
by  July  1.  1983  notwithstanding  their  ef- 
forts to  do  so.  Accordingly,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  permit  payors  to  delay  the  ap- 
plication of  the  withholding  provisions  to 
original  issue  discount  untU  December  31, 
1983  because  of  the  undue  hardship  that 
would  result  from  payors  attempting  to 
comply  with  such  withholding  requirements 
prior  to  that  time.  Payors  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  make  application  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  qualify  for  the  delay  In 
iU»pllcatlon  of  the  withholding  rules  to  origi- 
nal issue  disoount.  Payors  who  are  able  to 
commence  withholding  <m  original  Issue  dls- 
cotmt  prior  to  December  31  may  do  so,  also 
without  application  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  also 
will  consider  the  lack  of  information  regard- 
ing original  issue  discount  Instruments  to 
constitute  reasonable  cause  for  faQure  to 
comply  with  the  expanded  Information  re- 
porting requirements  added  by  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1983 
unto  December  31, 1983.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  previously  stated  that  reasona- 
ble cause  for  f aOxuv  to  comply  with  these 
reporting  requirements  would  be  considered 
to  exist  for  discount  instruments  until  April 
1  and  July  1  in  Announcement  83-8. 

(3)  Payee  Vnknovm.  Many  financial  insti- 
tutions stated  that  It  would  be  difficult  to 


administer  a  rule  requlrint  withholding 
upon  payments  with  leapeet  to  which  the 
institution  is  unable  to  determkie  the  identi- 
ty of  the  payee  at  the  time  the  paymmt  Is 
first  received.  In  many  of  these  eases,  insti- 
tutions are  able  to  identify  the  payee  as  an 
exempt  recipient  within  a  short  time  after 
receiving  the  payment.  The  final  regula- 
tions will  allow  up  to  80  days  to  confirm  the 
ownership  of  payments  In  these  situations 
before  withholding  will  be  required. 

(4)  Year-End  Withholding.  The  final  regu- 
lations will  confirm  that  the  election  to 
defer  withholding  until  year-end  will  be 
available  for  regular  savings  accounts,  inter- 
est-bearing checking  accounts  and  their 
equivalents,  including  the  new  money 
market  accounts  and  SX7PER-NOW  check- 
ing accounts. 

(5)  Traruactional  Reporting. 

(a)  Where  an  interest  coupon  or  savings 
bond  is  presented  to  a  middleman  for  pay- 
ment, the  regulations  will  provide  that  only 
the  name  of  the  middleman,  and  not  the 
name  of  the  issuer  of  the  obligation,  should 
be  reported  on  Form  1099.  In  addition,  one 
Form  1099  may  be  used  to  show  all  pay- 
ments made  as  part  of  a  single  transaction 
irrespective  of  whether  the  payments  are 
made  on  obligations  of  different  issuers. 

(b)  Persons  presenting  coupons  from  tax- 
exempt  obligations  must  certify  In  writing 
that  interest  represented  by  the  coupon  is 
tax-exempt.  Payors  can  rely  on  such  certifi- 
cations in  not  withholding  or  filing  Informa- 
tion reports  with  respect  to  such  coupons.  A 
statement  that  interest  coupons  are  tax- 
exempt  on  the  envelope  commonly  used  by 
financial  institutions  to  process  such  cou- 
pons, signed  by  the  taxpayer,  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose  if  the  envelope  is 
properly  completed  (i.e.,  shows  the  name, 
address  and  taxpayer  identification  number 
of  the  taxpayer). 

(6)  Nominees.  The  final  regulations  will 
provide  that  nominees  may  be  treated  as 
exempt  recipients  without  being  required  to 
file  an  exemption  certificate  if  the  nominee 
is  known  generally  in  the  Investment  com- 
munity as  a  nominee  or  is  listed  in  the 
American  Society  of  Corporate  Secretaries, 
Inc.  Nominee  List. 

(7)  Backup  Withholding.  The  backup 
withholding  provisions  added  by  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
will  not  apply  to  payments  of  Interest,  divi- 
dends or  patronage  dividends  that  are 
within  the  scope  of  the  10  percent  withhold- 
ing provisions.  The  backup  withholding  pro- 
visions will  not  apply  even  if  one  or  more 
exceptions  to  the  10  percent  withholding 
rules  applies  to  the  payment  (such  as  the 
exception  for  payments  to  exempt  recipi- 
ents, exempt  individuals,  and  the  minimal 
interest  payment  exception). 
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THE  IR  MAVERICK  MISSILE 

•  BCr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  "60  Minutes"  the  Sunday 
evening  news  program  sponsored  by 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  had  a 
program  on  which  they  severely  criti- 
cized, condemned,  and  belittled  the  IR 
Maverick  missile.  What  they  did  to 
come  up  with  this  very  shoddy  bit  of 
programing  was  to  go  back  in  history 
and  look  at  i,he  weapon  in  the  IQTO's 
when  we  were  having  problems  with  it. 
Those  problems  have  long  since  been 
cured  and  the  weapon  Is  now  extreme- 
ly effective  and,  shortly  will  be  in  the 
inventory  of  all  the  services. 

The  "60  Minutes"  program  was  so 
bad  it  prompted  me  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mr.  William  Paley,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  CBS.  Part  of  the  letter  was 
read  on  a  subsequent  program  of  the 
"60  Minutes"  show.  But,  to  bring 
home  to  my  colleagues  a  little  more 
forcefully  at  Just  how  inaccurate  the 
program  was,  I  ask  that  an  article  ap- 
I)earing  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Air 
Force  Magazine  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  following  a  copy 
of  the  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Paley. 

The  material  follows: 

Fkbruakt  15, 1983. 
Mr.  WnxiAMs  S.  Paley, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Coiumbia  Broad- 
casting System,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Bill:  Havtog  viewed  your  "80  Min- 
utes" program  on  the  IR  Maverick  missile,  I 
am  writing  to  express  my  disappointment  In 
your  treatment  of  the  issue. 

To  begin  with,  the  producers  apparently 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  outdated  infor- 
mation to  discredit  the  performance  of  the 
missile.  An  interview  with  a  retired  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard  pilot,  whose  experience  was 
limited  to  the  TV  Maverick,  Is  of  question- 
able relevance.  And  the  Interview  with  Russ 
Murray  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a 
dusting  off  of  early  development  test  results 
obtained  almost  five  yean  ago.  It  Is  old  In- 
formation and  no  matter  how  dressed  up,  it 
does  make  a  new  story. 

In  fact,  the  results  of  the  tests  conducted 
In  1978  and  1979  led  to  significant  changes 
in  the  software  of  the  mlssUe-ehanges 
which,  in  subsequent  tests,  have  proven  suc- 
cessful and  will  be  incorporated  in  produc- 
tion missiles.  That  Is,  In  fact,  the  very  pur- 
pose of  development  testing:  find  the  bugs 
and  correct  them  before  entering  produc- 
tion. But,  I  worry  over  the  integrity  of  the 
development  process  when  early  test  results 


tn  repeatedly  resurrected  and  paraded  In 
the  national  media,  as  if  new,  to  discredit  a 
weapon  system. 

Next,  the  "80  Minutes"  program  clearly 
implied  that  the  aAU-8  30mm  eann<ni  on 
the  A-10  aircraft  should  be  favored  over  the 
Maverick.  If  you  really  are  persuaded  that 
the  OAn-8  is  a  more  effective  and  survlv- 
able  antitank  weapon  than  the  Maverick 
there  are  a  few  considerations  you  may  have 
overlooked.  One  of  these  is  the  lethal  range 
of  the  Soviet  ZSU-23.  SA-«,  SA-7.  SA-9,  SA- 
11,  SA-13,  and  SA-14  air  defense  systems.  If 
you  measure  the  distance  from  the  A-lO's  In 
your  films  to  the  tanks  they  are  firing  at, 
you  would  note  that  those  aircraft  are 
squarely  within  the  lethal  envelope  of  the 
Soviet  weapons.  No  aircraft  will  long  survive 
in  that  environment. 

There  are  two  fundamental  principles  in 
combat:  destroy  the  enemy  and  survive.  The 
IR  Maverick  Is  designed  to  accomplish  both. 
The  IR  Maverick  has  demonstrated  better 
than  80  percent  probability  of  being  able  to 
lock  on,  track  and  destroy  targets  even  at 
ranges  well  outside  the  envelope  of  the  most 
common  battlefield  air  defense  systems 
(ZSn-33  and  SA-7).  The  IR  Maverick  wiU 
do  all  this  in  the  dead  of  night.  Did  it  occur 
to  anyone  to  wonder  what  the  OAU-8  will 
do  for  you  at  night? 

The  program  stated  that  the  Pentagon 
was  denied  an  opportunity  to  respond  be- 
cause they  made  demands  that  were  "unac- 
ceptable". What  on  earth  is  so  unreasonable 
about  a  request  to  make  an  unedited  re- 
sponse? I  would  suggest  that  Pentagon  offi- 
cials have  seen  enough  of  "60  Minutes"  to 
know  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  in  your 
editing  room  to  make  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  your  premise  appear  foolish,  in- 
consistent, and  misinformed.  It  Is  your  deck 
of  cards.  Tou  do  all  the  shuffling,  you  deal 
and  you  make  up  the  rules— I  wouldn't  want 
to  play  in  that  game  either. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Maverick  has 
survived  because  it  is  working  and  we  need 
it.  Ask  the  pilots  who  may  one  day  stake 
their  lives  on  it— I  have  and  the  answer  is 
always  the  same:  they  want  Maverick. 

CBS  programmers  succeeded  in  putting 
together  what  most  viewers  will  beUeve  is  a 
convincing  case  against  the  IR  Maverick.  In 
truth,  you  have  shamefully  deceived  the 
American  public.  You  have  presented  only 
the  argument  of  an  uninformed  and  biased 
minority  while  rejecting  the  overwhelming 
support  of  a  very  knowledgeable  majority. 

The  information  necessary  to  balance 
your  program  was  available.  And  let's  not  be 
coy.  Just  because  someone  does  not  wish  to 
subject  himself  to  public  humiliation 
through  selective  editing  does  not  mean  he 
is  any  less  honest  or  knowledgeable  than 
those  who  so  eagerly  seek  the  spotlight. 
Isn't  it  time  we  question  whether  the  preda- 
tory Journalistic  practices  of  "80  Minutes" 
have  become  so  well  known  that  you  may 
never  again  be  able  to  present  fairly  both 
sides  of  any  controversy? 

As  a  frequent  viewer  of  "60  Minutes"  I  am 
growing  Increasingly  dissatisfied  and  impa- 
tient with  this  sort  of  dishonest  reporting. 
The  American  public  is  entitled  to  hear  the 
truth— and  that  means  both  sides  of  the 
Issue.  Perhaps  It  will  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  they  do. 
Sincerely, 

BAKXT  aOLDWATHL 

The  MAinr  Battlbi  or  Mavkuck 
(By  John  T.  Correll) 
The  Air  Force  urgently  needs  a  better 
weapon  to  counter  massive  armored  assaults 


In  the  event  of  a  conventional  war  In 
Europe.  The  cannon  on  the  A-10  attack  air- 
craft iB  a  certified  tank-buster,  but  cannot 
be  used  from  standoff  rai^.  The  TV-gulded 
AOM-8SA  Maveridt  mlasfle  Is  limited  to  the 
daylight  hours. 

The  best  answer,  U8AF  believes,  is  the 
Hughes  AOM-85D,  an  imagliw  infrared 
(I*R)  variant  of  the  battle-tested  Maverick 
line.  Whereas  the  TV  Maverick  picks  up 
visual  target  Images,  the  IHl  version  senses 
the  heat  given  off  by  a  target  The  Penta- 
gon has  not  announced  what  the  effective 
standoff  range  of  the  IR  Maverick  against  a 
tank  is.  but  the  published  estimates  of  five 
to  six  miles  sound  reasonable.  That  would 
be  a  substantial  Improvement  over  what's 
possible  with  the  TV  mlssUe. 

In  a  test  program  completed  last  year,  the 
IR  Maverick  scored  twenty  direct  hits  out  of 
twenty-six  launches.  The  Air  Force  leader- 
ship firmly  believes  it  has  a  good  missile  and 
wants  to  proceed  with  fielding  it,  hoping 
eventually  to  have  60,000  IR  Mavericks  In 
its  inventory. 

But  in  Washington,  the  heat-seeUng  IR 
Maverick  is  running  into  about  as  much 
heat  as  it  can  handle.  The  Washington  Post 
has  repeatedly  attacked  the  program,  call- 
ing it  a  "Fiasco  in  Weaponsland."  The  Gen- 
eral Accotmting  Office  charges  that  "evi- 
dence is  lacking  that  the  IR  Maverick  can 
be  effectively  used  by  US  military  personnel 
in  combat."  And  Capitol  Hill  has  doubts, 
too.  So  far,  the  Air  Force  has  only  been  able 
to  get  f imdlng  for  a  limited  pUot  production 
of  200  missiles. 

Among  the  allegations  are  that  the  IR 
Maverick  won't  perform  in  bad  weather, 
that  it  can't  acquire  a  valid  target  from 
standoff  range,  and  that  it  has  been  tested 
under  unreallsticaUy  benign  conditions.  The 
Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
reject  these  conclusions  and  feel  the  critics 
are  either  misinterpreting  or  overlooking 
significant  data. 

"I  think  IR  Maverick  siiffers  somewhat 
from  its  history."  says  Lt.  Gen.  Lawrence  A. 
Skantze.  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Research.  Development  and  Acquisition. 
"If  you  go  back  to  the  mid-  to  late-19708 
when  we  were  initially  developing  the  pro- 
gram, we  had  problems  with  it.  Infrared 
tracker  development  at  that  time  was  not  as 
sophisticated  as  we  needed,  and  it  could  be 
spoofed  by  cannon  fire  and  hot  rocks  and 
what  have  you.  What  I  would  now  call  an- 
cient history  tends  to  persist,  though,  and  a 
lot  of  the  critics  are  going  back  to  that,  not 
necessarily  looking  at  what  we've  accom- 
plished, say,  in  the  last  six  months  to  a  year 
in  the  program." 

Responding  to  a  June  1982  GAO  report 
critical  of  the  IR  Maverick,  for  example,  the 
Defense  Department  said  the  GAO  analysis 
was  based  largely  on  1977  and  1978  data  and 
had  not  considered  most  of  the  recent  test 
results  in  full-scale  development.  This  is  es- 
pecially significant,  because  after  those 
early  tests  the  IR  tracker  was  redesigned 
from  an  analog  system  to  a  digital  one. 

Slipped  schedules  and  cost  overruns  have 
hurt  the  IR  Maverick's  repuUtion.  and 
there  have  been  problems  with  reliability 
and  maintainability.  The  R&D  contract  was 
for  a  fixed-price  incentive-fee,  so  after  costs 
exceeded  the  celling,  further  expenses  were 
borne  by  Hughes.  Production  costs  grew, 
too,  and  for  three  reasons:  inflation,  in- 
creased complexity— such  as  the  conversion 
from  analog  to  digital- and  restructuring  of 
the  acquisition,  leading  to  program  delays 
and  leas  than  efficient  rates  of  production. 
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man  am  wianoB 
"The  m  MavCTlek  is  a  major  new  taetor  tn 
nighttime  fighttng."  says  U.  Oen.  Thomas 
H.  McMuIlen.  Commander  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Systems  Division.  "We  know  we're  going 
to  have  to  fli^t  at  night.  The  enemy  is 
going  to  fight  at  night  We  cannot  afford 
the  penalty  of  operating  only  during  the 
daytime  and  in  VFR  conditions,  because  In 
Europe  that  would  stHnetlmes  keep  the  Air 
Force  out  of  the  game  for  eztoided  times. 
In  fact,  tn  the  winter  it  would  leave  us  out. 
on  the  average,  twenty  hours  each  day." 

The  AOM-OSD  is  now  blUed  as  having  a 
"limited  adverse  weather"  ca«>abllity.  which 
OAO  notes  Is  a  change  from  the  previous 
wording  of  "adverse  weather."  The  extent 
to  whksh  foul  weather  degrades  the  IR  Mav- 
eri^'s  pniormanoe  has  been  a  major  point 
with  some  of  its  critics. 

"The  majority  of  the  DTAE  and  lOTE 
tests  we  ran  were  in  humidity  conditions 
representative  of  European  winter  or  Euro- 
pean summer."  says  CoL  Thomas  R.  Fergu- 
son. Maveridi  program  director  at  the  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Division.  "In  all  of  those 
cases,  we  found  that  the  missile  performed 
satisfactorily.  We  do  not  see  the  humidity 
conditions  you  could  expect  to  see  in  Europe 
as  having  any  kind  of  operational  impact  on 
the  missile.  The  effect  of  very  high  humidi- 
ty is  that  you  tiave  to  drive  in  a  little  closer 
to  the  target.  It  doesn't  mean  the  missile  is 
not  effective. 

"As  far  as  heavy  rain  is  concerned— yeah, 
it's  a  limitation.  But  It's  not  a  Maverick  limi- 
Utlon— it's  a  limiUtion  that  you  have  in 
any  kind  of  a  target  acquisition  system  that 
uses  an  IR  sivuiture.  Tou're  going  to  have 
degraded  performance  In  any  kind  of  condi- 
tion that  knocks  down  the  signal,  and  obvi- 
ously heavy  rain  Is  a  very  bad  condition. 
Tou  have  the  same  situation  In  heavy  fog  or 
a  very  heavy  snowstorm.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  will  also  be  some  conditions  of 
rain,  fog.  and  snow  where  the  missile  will  be 
effective." 

Given  all  this.  General  Skantze  says  that 
"In  the  central  region  of  Etirope,  the  IR 
Maverick  triples  the  amotmt  of  time  you 
have  available  to  use  your  aircraft  effective- 
ly against  armored  vehicles." 

onaaxioHAL  cohczpt 
IR  BCaverick  can  acquire  targets  In  a  varie- 
ty of  ways.  It  can  be  cued,  for  example,  by 
the  Pave  Tack  infrared  sensor  or  the  elec- 
tronic sensor  of  the  Wild  Weasel  defense 
suppression  system.  Compatibility  with 
these  systems  was  proved  during  operation- 
al testing. 

"The  predominant  method  of  attack,  how- 
ever—certainly predominant  if  you're  talk- 
ing about  the  A-10— begins  with  pQot  pre- 
briefings  of  targets  in  a  pilot's  normal  area 
of  attack,  an  area  he's  aheady  familiar 
with."  says  Colonel  Ferguson,  the  Maverick 
program  director.  "Intelligence  sources  are 
going  to  say  there  are  armored  vehicles  in 
such  and  such  a  location.  Prebriefed.  the 
pQot  goes  in  to  his  initial  point,  heads  to  the 
target  area,  uses  the  Maverick  to  look,  and 
if  he  has  targets  in  the  kinds  of  formations 
he  would  expect  to  see,  he  can  assume  that's 
his  target 

"A  critical  assumption  here  is  that  you're 
going  to  be  operating  in  a  very  target-rich 
environment.  The  misconception.  I  think, 
has  been  that  the  pilot  will  be  operating 
against  very  few  targets  in  areas  for  which 
he  will  not  have  very  much  familiarity,  and 
not  knowing  where  the  target  Is,  he  will 
have  to  use  Maverick  to  search  a  fairly  wide 
area  to  find  his  target.  That  Is  not  the  oper- 
ational scenario  as  we  see  it" 


The  method  of  attack— and  the  choice  of 
weapcm.  for  that  matter— depends  on  the 
situation.  The  mlsaile  and  the  gun  comple- 
ment each  other. 

"If  you  can  get  close  enough,  then  you 
might  as  well  shoot  'em  in  the  eyes  with  the 
gun."  says  MaJ.  Nkdc  Nloolal.  a  pUot  with 
more  than  1,100  hours  in  the  A-IO  and  who 
flew  many  of  the  IR  Maverick  tests.  "The 
gun  is  cheaper,  and  It's  more  reliable.  In 
cases  where  you  have  friendly  troops  in  ex- 
tremely close  contact  with  the  enony.  you 
probably  wouldn't  use  an  IR  Maverick 
except  In  a  dire  emergency.  There  are  mini- 
mum distances  established  for  all  weapons 
in  our  inventory. 

"I  think  the  IR  Maverick  is  great— but  it's 
not  always  great.  Just  like  the  TV  Maverick 
and  the  gun  are  sometimes  good  and  some- 
times not  good.  I  have  to  take  a  given  aitua- 
tion  on  a  given  day,  with  given  weather  con- 
straints, the  way  I  feel,  the  way  the  airplane 
has  been  performing,  what  the  enenty  has 
been  doing.  Then  I  dig  into  my  bag  of  tri<As 
and  apply  the  ones  that  I  need  to  defeat  a 
target  and  survive.  Tactical  flexibility  Is  the 
key  to  my  survival." 

QUALITT  OP  THX  DfAOl 

The  pilot  will  have  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation in  addition  to  what  he  can  see  on  his 
co(±plt  screen,  but  the  quality  of  the  image 
on  that  screen  has  been  central  to  much  of 
the  criticism  of  IR  Maverick.  Variously,  it 
has  been  charged  that  all  a  pUot  can  see  on 
his  display  is  "a  bunch  of  bright  spots,"  that 
he  cannot  pick  a  valid  target  out  from  ther- 
mal clutter  on  the  battlefield,  that  the  sen- 
sor's narrow  field  of  view  Is  like  "looking  at 
the  world  through  a  drinking  straw,"  and 
that  Maverick  cannot  tell  an  enemy  tank 
from  a  friendly  one. 

In  a  series  of  videotapes  of  Maverick  en- 
gagements shown  to  Air  Force  Magazine, 
even  an  untrained  eye  could  distinguish 
taniu  at  a  considerable  range,  and  fine  de- 
tails became  clear  as  the  sensor  moved 
closer  in.  An  experienced  pilot  can,  of 
course,  read  much  more  from  those  images. 
Program  officials  are  taken  aback  by  the 
"bright  spots"  accusation,  because  the  pic- 
ture on  the  screen  is  pretty  good. 

The  Air  Force  says  that  In  IR  Maverick 
operational  testing,  pilots  found  they  were 
able  to  lock  onto  armored  vehicle  targets 
with  a  high  degree  of  confidence.  They  had 
no  difficulty  In  sorting  out  armored  vehicles 
from  other  vehicles.  Nor  were  they  confused 
by  burning  hulks  or  such  thermal  clutter  as 
burning  oil  barrels  set  out  on  the  range. 
Even  in  earlier  testing,  the  missile's  break- 
ing lock  after  acquisition— a  problem  since 
fixed— was  more  of  a  concern  than  its  lock- 
ing onto  objects  other  than  valid  targets. 

Last  year,  Dr.  Alton  O.  Keel,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research,  De- 
velopment and  Logistics,  told  Congress  that 
in  operatiorud  testing  the  IR  Maverick  had 
demonstrated  a  sixty  to  eighty  percent 
probability  of  acquiring  a  valid  target. 

The  IR  Maverick  has  a  three-degree  angle 
of  view,  which  can  be  focused  down  to  one 
and  a  half  degrees  for  better  resolution. 
While  this  does  not  provide  a  panoramic 
view,  three  degrees  takes  in  a  fair  amount  of 
real  estate  when  the  angle  begins  spreading 
out  from  a  standoff  distance.  An  ample 
stretch  of  the  target  area  was  visible  on  the 
tapes  shown  to  this  magazine. 

"In  tests  at  Fort  Riley,  we  saw  columns  of 
tanks  with  at  least  nine  vehicles  In  the  line 
of  attack."  says  Major  Nicolal. 

The  pflot  will  seldom  be  patrolling  a  broad 
area  with  nothing  but  the  Maverick  seeker 
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to  point  him  toward  the  target  Moat  of  the 
time,  intelligence  aouroea.  forward  air  con- 
trollen,  and  various  eulng  aids  will  have 
gotten  him  tn  the  proper  vletnlty.  The 
standoff  aoqutittiaD  range  and  the  desired 
fMd  of  view  depend  on  the  droumstanoes. 

"If  tanks  are  rolUng  aeroas  sand  or  dirt  or 
aomethtng.  or  If  there's  been  a  battle  gtrfng 
on  and  I  can  see  onoke  and  flamea.  I  might 
vtsually  aequlre  the  target  ten  mOes  away," 
sayi  Major  NtoolaL  "Whatever  the  situa- 
tion, rd  want  to  do  aa  much  as  I  oould  to 
identify  the  target  with  the  IR  Maverick's 
larger  field  of  view.  At  some  point  I  want 
more  Inf ormatton  on  the  target  and  I  have 
the  option  to  change  the  field  of  view  to 
give  me  more  reaolutkm." 

Neither  the  IR  Maverick  nor  any  device  in 
existence  can  dlstingtiish  an  enemy  tank 
from  a  friendly  one  at  any  reasonable  stand- 
off range.  Target  selection  is  the  pilot's  re- 
spcmsiblllty. 

"When  I  squeeze  the  pickle  button  to  re- 
lease the  IR  Maverick.  I've  made  sure  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  that  this  is  an  enemy 
target"  says  Major  NicolaL  "I  wouldn't 
squeeze  the  trigger  if  I  had  not  been  able  to 
make  that  definition. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  parameters  you  look  at 
besides  the  features  of  the  tanks:  where 
they  are  pointed,  where  they  are  in  respect 
to  each  other.  I  think  you  can  tell  as  well 
with  the  IR  Maverick  as  you  can  with  any 
other  weapon— or  with  your  eyeballs  in 
most  cases.  It  takes  a  guy  who's  very  knowl- 
edgeable to  tell  the  difference  tai  two  tanks 
sitting  out  there,  but  most  of  the  fighter 
pQots,  the  attack  guys,  are  that  knowledgea- 
ble. Tou  could  reasonably  expect  to  define 
Soviet  armor  vs.  friendly." 

WKKX  THX  TXSTS  TOO  KAST 

"We  find  that  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  IR  Maverick  had  limited  success 
when  operating  under  relatively  benign  test 
conditions."  last  year's  GAO  report  charged. 
"On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  It  Is  not 
known  whether  the  IR  Maverick  can  work 
well  under  less-ttian-favorahle  test  condi- 
tions, as  may  happen  in  combat." 

The  main  shortcomings  cited  by  GAO 
were  that  the  pUots  quickly  became  familiar 
with  the  test  ranges  and  visual  landmariu 
because  they  flew  repeated  missions  In  the 
same  small  areas,  that  target  briefings  had 
told  them  what  to  look  for,  that  "potential- 
ly serious  operational  constraints  were  omit- 
ted from  the  testing,"  and  that  the  environ- 
ment did  not  adequately  simulate  a  battle- 
field. 

The  Air  Force  does  not  regard  these  criti- 
cisms as  valid.  PUots  do  learn  a  test  range 
after  awhUe,  but  during  wartime  they  would 
also  be  flying  repeated  missions  in  the  same 
areas  of  atta^  and  they  would  have  sub- 
stantial knowledge  of  those  areas  ahead  of 
time.  Certainly,  they  would  have  been 
briefed  in  detail  on  targets  and  cues  to 
watch  for. 

The  test  ranges  are  relatively  small  be- 
cause the  areas  available  for  live  flring  of 
ordnance  are  limited.  This  was  partially 
compensated  for  by  vectoring  aircraft  in 
from  longer  distances  and  from  varying  ori- 
entations. The  lengthy  test  program  includ- 
ed not  only  lauitches  but  also  hundreds  of 
hours  with  the  mlasile  In  airborne  captive 
carry— dtuing  which  much  larger  test  areas 
were  used  and  in  which  target  acquisitions 
were  run. 

Karly  developmental  teats— on  which  the 
bulk  of  the  OAO  commentary  was  based— 
were  dedgned  to  test  q>eeif  ic  attributes  of 
the  system.  Complexity  and  operational  re- 
increaaed   as   the    program   moved 


toward   fuD-acale  devetopment  and  oper- 
attooal  testing. 

Launch  velocities  and  altttodea  were  con- 
sistent with  the  battle  taetka  of  the  five 
types  of  atrcraft-F-4a.  A-lOs.  A-7s.  F-lOs. 
and  F-llla-that  flew  the  testa.  "Xnvlran- 
mental  teat  condltlonB  nuoged  from  hot  and 
humid  at  Sglln  AFB.  Fla..  to  snow  back- 
ground at  Fort  Dnon,  N.T.."  the  Air  Fmrce 
says.  "Realiatk;  battlefield  dutter  such  as 
dlsaMed  vehicles  and  bomlng  hulks,  ooun- 
termeasures.  as  well  aa  smoke  camouflage 
were  used  to  simulate  expected  condtttona." 

BSLiABiuTT  AWB  HanreAniABiurT 
Two  major  reliability  and  malntahiahillty 
standards  were  set  for  the  IR  MaveriA.  It 
has  already  met  one  of  them,  demonstrating 
a  thlrty-aix-hour  mean  time  between  faO- 
ures. 

The  other  is  more  elusive.  The  require- 
ment is  that  the  missile  have  an  eighty-five 
percent  probability  of  wmklng  properly 
after  fourteen  hours  in  captive  carry.  So  far. 
the  test  results  have  fallen  short  of  that 
Program  of  fldals  say  the  standard  would 
work  out  to  a  mean  time  between  mainte- 
nance of  eighty-six  hours  whldi  may  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  The  TV  Maverick,  a 
mature  system  on  which  reliability  has  been 
good,  averages  only  sixty-six  hours  between 
maintenance. 

"I  think  a  mistake  we  made  was  to  estab- 
lish a  threshold  for  reliability  and  malntain- 
ability  that  was  based  on  the  current  TV 
Mavericks  out  in  the  field."  General 
Skantze  says.  "That  system  has  a  degree  of 
maturity  that  we're  not  at  yet  with  the  IR.  I 
dont  see  any  reason  to  change  the  standard 
at  this  point  I  think  a  lot  of  people  recog- 
nize that  it's  a  mature  standard.  We're 
going  to  get  as  close  to  it  as  we  can.  The 
trend  data's  there  that  says  we  are  now 
moving  up  the  curve." 

ALTKRRATIVXS 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the 
Air  Force  cancel  IR  Maverick  and  go  instead 
with  the  AGM-65E  laser-guided  Maverick, 
which  Is  being  built  for  the  Marine  Corps. 
That  missile  has  a  blast/fragmentation  war- 
head, more  powerful  than  the  shaped- 
charge  warhead  in  the  TV  and  IR  versions. 
Accuracy  of  the  laser  Maverick  in  operation- 
al evaluation  tests  has  been  sensational— fif- 
teen hits  in  fifteen  shots. 

The  Air  Force  was  once  in  the  laser  Mav- 
erick program,  and  Is  still  acquiring  it  for 
the  Marines,  but  plans  to  buy  more  for 
Itself.  The  main  problem  is  that  the  AGM- 
ME  requires  a  designator,  either  on  the 
ground  or  airborne,  to  continue  playing  a 
laser  beam  on  the  target  up  until  the  missile 
impacts.  The  Air  Force  wants  a  weapcm  that 
It  can  launch  and  leave. 

Lo<Alng  ahead— beyond  electro-optical, 
laser,  and  Infrared  technology- the  next 
generation  of  antitank  weapons  will  poasibly 
employ  millimeter  wavelength  radar.  That 
eoiild  overcome  some  of  the  limitations  of 
the  older  technologies,  but  millimeter  wave 
weapons  are  stlU  several  yean  into  the 
future.  The  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  ar- 
mored threat  to  Europe  is  in  place  now. 

The  Air  Force  stnoerely  believes  the  IR 
Maveridi  is  a  good  system,  and  wanU  the 
capability  It  can  add  for  operating  against 
annor  at  night  and  under  the  weather. 

It  Is  not  a  perfect  weapon,  but  much  of 
the  criUdsm  made  against  it  appears  Ill- 
founded.  Nothing  else  that  might  do  the  Job 
better  is  in  sight* 


JOBS  TAX  CRKDITS 


•  Mr.  SA88KR.  Mr.  President,  lagt 
week  the  Senate  Cooamlttee  on  Small 
Bustneaa  heard  froan  the  leadera  of  a 
variety  of  amall  bustneag  groups  about 
their  legislative  priorities  for  the  06th 
Congress.  A  top  priority  among  many 
of  those  who  came  before  the  commit- 
tee was  the  expanded  use  of  a  Jobs  tax 
credit.  These  men  and  women  rightly 
saw  such  tax  credits  as  a  viable  means 
of  helping  our  Nation's  small  business- 
es grow  and  prosper. 

The  signHlcance  of  Jobs  tax  credits 
was  further  heralded  in  the  Mardi 
Issue  of  Nation's  Business.  An  article 
in  that  issue  tiUed  "What  Small  Busi- 
ness Wants  Prom  Congress"  stresses 
the  vital  role  Jobs  tax  credits  can  play 
In  generating  new  employmoit.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  article,  a  Jobs  tax 
credit  "is  the  fastest,  least  intrusive 
mechanism  to  stimulate  employment." 

On  Pebruary  1,  I.  along  with  Sena- 
tors Nuim.  HuniLSSToa.  Lxvni,  Johx- 
STOH.  and  Pibslbu  introduced  S.  S71, 
the  targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983.  This  bill  provides 
the  type  of  assistance  that  these  small 
business  leaders  and  economists  are 
asking  for.  It  expands  the  possible  use 
of  Jobs  tax  credits  for  all  employers 
and  contains  provisions  that  are  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  small  businesses. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure I  have  been  contacted  by  small 
firms  in  New  Jersey,  Florida,  and 
other  States,  expressing  an  interest  in 
this  legislation.  These  business  leaders 
have  told  me  how  their  firms  utUiae 
this  tsrpe  of  Jobs  tax  credit  and  that 
they  welcome  the  type  of  work  we  are 
doing  in  S.  371. 

What  all  of  these  small  business 
owners  and  operators  recognize  is  that 
Jobs  tax  credits  such  as  S.  371  stimu- 
late hiring.  We  have  seen  some  indica- 
tions that  at  long  last  economic  recov- 
ery may  be  imderway.  Many  small 
firms  are  approaching  the  point  that 
they  are  again  thinking  about  hiring. 
S.  371  acts  as  a  catalyst  to  such  em- 
ployment planning.  This  point  was 
also  touched  on  in  the  Nation's  Busi- 
ness article  as  Joel  Popkin.  an  econo- 
mist specializing  in  smaU  business, 
pointed  out  "If  I  can  use  half  a  worker 
now  and  a  whole  one  by  year-end 
when  business  has  improved,  then 
with  a  tax  credit,  I  can  afford  to  hire 
that  worker  now  instead  of  waiting." 
Thus.  S.  371  can  woi^  to  sustain  and 
even  further  our  burgeoning  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  my  colleagues 
would  benefit  from  reading  the  entire 
text  of  "What  Small  Business  Wants 
From  Congress."  After  absorbing  what 
this  article  has  to  say,  it  Is  clear  that 
S.  371  addresses  the  concerns  of  our 
small  businesses  and  warrants  expedi- 
tious action  by  this  body.  I  ask  that 
"What  Small  Business  Wants  From 
Congress"    contained   in   the   March 
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in   money-market   funds   than   they   can 
launching  new  products." 

Even  those  small  firms  with  primarily  do- 
mestic sales  fear  that  Interest  rates  may 
turn  upward  again  as  federal  deficits  inten- 
sify government  competition  in  the  credit 
markets. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  respondents  to  a 
survey  by  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Small  Business  Center  last  spring  Identified 
federal  deficits  as  one  reason  interest  rates 
have  not  fallen  as  fast  or  as  far  as  the  inflar 
Uon  rate.  Fifty-six  percent  also  blamed  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy. 

The  Fed  has  since  loosened  its  grip  on  the 
money  supply— "Chicago  banks  have  plenty 
of  money  to  lend."  says  James  Kackley, 
partner  in  charge  of  the  smaU  business  divi- 
sion in  the  Chicago  office  of  Arthur  Ander- 
sen &  Company,  the  accounting  firm— but 
the  deficit  looms  larger  than  ever.  "It's  the 
big  risk  factor,"  explains  John  Sloan,  the 
Nashville  banker.  "The  deficit  could  defi- 
nitely wreak  havoc  with  interest  rates." 

Van  Smith  speaks  for  many  small  business 
owners  when  he  insists  that  if  the  deficit 
pushes  interest  rates  up  again.  "Congress 
will  have  been  the  cause." 

Gbnlth.  chairman  and  president  of  the  On- 
tario Corporation  in  Munde.  Ind..  and 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Chamber's  Councfl  of 
Small  Business,  notes  that  "many  small 
com[>anles  have  taken  desperate  actions  to 
hang  on.  cutting  their  margins  to  the  bone. 
We  want  to  see  Congress  do  the  same.  We're 
frightfully  disapiTointed  by  the  lack  of  con- 
gressional courage  to  cut  spending.  Reagan 
wants  to  do  it.  but  Congress  is  a  quagmire  of 
indecision." 

But  for  now,  with  interest  rates  down  at 
least  for  a  while,  depressed  demand  for 
their  products  and  services  is  a  bigger  worry 
for  most  small  businesses.  In  a  survey  of 
1,000  business  owners  with  10  or  fewer  em- 
ployes, conducted  last  August  by  Safeguard 
Business  Systems,  Inc.,  and  the  Institute  for 
Constructive  Capitalism,  only  35  percent  of 
respondents  identified  the  cost  or  availabil- 
ity of  money  as  their  single  most  important 
business  problem.  That  compared  with  42 
percent  who  mentioned  either  the  economy 
in  general  or  low  demand  In  particular. 

Kackley  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company 
observes  that  sales  slumps  among  some  of 
his  clients  have  them  scrambling  for  new 
business  and  urging  existing  customers  to 
increase  their  orders. 

Helen  Leslie,  president  of  KJcW  Supply 
House.  Inc.,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  sells 
heating  and  air-conditioning  supplies  to  the 
homebulldlng  industry.  She  reports  not 
only  a  significant  sales  decline  last  year  but 
also  banlcruptcles  among  some  of  her  cus- 
tomers. 

Small  and  large  companies  alike  agree 
that  one  way  to  stimulate  demand  is  to  get 
more  consumers  back  to  work— and  small 
business  generates  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs.  One  study  conducted  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  concluded 
that  as  many  as  87  percent  of  all  new  Jobs 
are  created  by  small  businesses,  with  66  per- 
cent created  by  companies  with  fewer  than 
30  employes.  Small  companies  tend  to  be  far 
more  labor-intensive  than  larger  ones;  ac- 
cording to  one  estimate,  three-fourths  of 
the  work  force  is  employed  by  small  busi- 
ness. 

Many  small  business  advocates  support 
enactment  of  a  temporary  general  Jobs  tax 
credit,  similar  to  one  that  existed  in  1977- 
78.  During  that  period,  any  company  that 
increased  Ite  employment  by  at  least  3  per- 
cent from  year  to  year  received  a  maximum 


credit  against  iU  income  tax  of  13.100  for 
each  new  hire,  up  to  an  annual  ceiling  of 
$100,000. 

There  is  wide  support  for  a  credit  that 
would  be  available  only  to  small  buslneas 
and  would  recognise  that  many  nnall  com- 
panies, particularly  new  ones,  operate  at  a 
loss.  An  Income  tax  credit  benefits  only 
companies  with  net  incomes.  Prank  Swain, 
chief  coimsel  for  advocacy  at  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  suggests  that  the 
credit  could  be  appUed  against  payroU 
taxes,  so  that  any  small  enterprise,  whether 
profitable  or  not.  could  benefit. 

An  alternative,  contained  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  by  Sen.  Lowell 
Welcker  (R-Conn.),  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  would  provide  refunds 
to  nonprofitable  companies,  In  lieu  of  cred- 
its. Weicker's  bill,  to  be  reintroduced  this 
year,  would  also  restrict  credits  to  new  hires 
who  were  previously  unemployed,  an  idea 
reportedly  favored  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

Because  it  would  reduce  revenue,  any  kind 
of  tax  credit  faces  an  uphill  battle  in  Con- 
gress. "We  dont  want  to  reward  hiring  that 
would  have  occurred  anyway,"  comments 
Robert  Dotchin,  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  echoing  a 
common  criticism  of  the  1977-78  credit. 

That  kind  of  thinking  misses  the  point, 
aoconUng  to  Swain,  and  indicates  that 
"Congress  has  not  heard  the  small  business 
story  on  this  issue."  The  credit  is  not  In- 
tended to  create  new  positions;  rather,  it  is 
designed  to  speed  up  reemployment.  Joel 
Popkin,  an  economist  who  specializes  in 
small  business  issues,  explains:  "If  I  can  use 
half  a  worker  now  and  a  whole  one  by  year- 
end  when  business  has  improved,  then  with 
a  tax  credit,  I  can  afford  to  hire  that  worker 
today  instead  of  waiting." 

A  Jobs  tax  credit  would  complement  the 
investment  tax  credit,  Swain  contends.  The 
latter  aids  asset-intensive  companies,  pri- 
marily big  business,  whereas  the  former 
would  aid  the  labor-intensive  small  business 
sector. 

In  addition,  as  Shaw  Mudge  points  out, 
credits  offset  the  costs  of  training  younger 
employes  and  retraining  displaced  adult 
workers  (those  who  come  from  collapsing 
industries).  Mudge,  who  currently  has  45 
employes,  hired  nine  people  while  the  origi- 
nal credit  was  in  effect. 

Finally,  most  economists  prefer  tax  cred- 
its to  public-works  programs  or  training  sub- 
sidies, both  of  which  are  generally  more  ex- 
pensive and  require  longer  lead  times.  "The 
tax  credit  is  the  fastest,  least  intrusive 
mechanism  to  stimulate  employment,"  says 
Swain.  "And  there's  no  downside.  If  it 
doesnt  work— if  nobody  hires— it  doesn't 
cost  a  thing.  The  worst  that  could  h^pen  is 
that  It  could  succeed!" 

A  second  proposal  to  spur  small-business 
employment  is  a  submlnimum  wage  for 
youngsters.  The  small  business  sector  is  the 
primary  employer  of  the  unsltllled,  high-un- 
employment groups— minorities,  homemak- 
ers,  the  elderly  and  teen-agers.  SBA  reports 
that  small  business  provides  two-thirds  of 
all  initial  work  experience. 

Like  the  Job  tax  credit,  a  youth  differen- 
tial is  being  considered  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. But  even  with  presidential 
backing,  a  submlnimum  wage  will  likely  en- 
counter even  stiffer  congressional  opposi- 
tion than  a  Jobs  credit.  Labor  groups  fear 
the  differential  would  be  used  to  "down- 
i^^e"  existing  adult  positions.  Small  busi- 
ness disagrees,  arguing  that  a  submlnimum 


wage  would  expand  entry-level,  unskilled 
employment 

Says  Louis  Laborde.  co-owner  of  Commu- 
nity Paint  A  Hardware,  of  Bethesda.  Md.:  "I 
dont  think  a  submlnimum  wage  would  help 
me  out  as  much  as  it  would  help  the  kids. 
It's  difficult  for  small  btiainesses  to  hire 
someone  with  no  experience."  Laborde's 
small  store  employs  17  people. 

"I'd  use  a  youth  wage."  says  Helen  Leslie 
of  K  A  W  Supply  House.  "I've  got  some 
part-time  maintenance  Jobs,  like  yard  work. 
cleaning  and  sweeping,  that  Just  don't  get 
d(u>e  now  because  I  can't  afford  to  pay  the 
minimum." 

Unfortunately,  before  small  business 
groups  can  concentrate  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  boost  employment,  they  must 
focus  on  proposals  that  would  deter  it. 
Heading  this  list  is  the  bipartisan  plan  to 
raise  payroll  taxes  to  shore  up  the  Social 
Security  system. 

"How  can  we  have  any  confidence  in  a  so- 
lution predicated  on  tax  increases,"  asks 
Ivan  Elmer,  manager  of  the  U.S.  Chamber's 
Small  Business  Center,  "when  we  look  at 
the  failure  record  of  that  solution?  The 
maxtmiim  annual  tax  per  employee  has  in- 
creased more  than  600  percent  since  1970 
and  we're  further  away  from  a  solution 
than  ever." 

Most  small  business  owners  would  like  to 
see  Social  Security  restored  to  its  original 
concept  as  a  supplement  to  other  retirement 
income.  They  would  also  like  to  see  the 
system  become  what  accountants  call  "actu- 
arially sound"— that  is,  an  individual's  bene- 
fits would  be  tied  to  his  or  her  contribu- 
tions, plus  interest. 

According  to  the  Employee  Benefit  Re- 
search Institute,  the  average  wage  earner 
retiring  today  contributed  about  $13,000, 
which  will  be  returned  in  benefits  in  about 
16  months.  This  worker  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive total  benefits  of  about  $126,000— rep- 
resenting a  1,000  percent  'return  on  invest- 
ment." With  that  rate  of  return,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  system  is  going  broke. 

"It  may  sotmd  self-serving,"  says  small 
business  consultant  Margaret  Hansson,  "but 
the  best  approach  to  reducing  the  deficit  is 
to  nurture  those  who  create  the  Jobs.  So 
you've  got  to  look  very  carefully  at  any  tax 
increases  that  will  affect  small  businesses." 

SBA  did  exactly  that  two  months  ago  in  a 
report  that  it  titled:  "Social  Security:  a  Tax 
on  Labor."  The  report  confirms  that  smaU 
businesses  are  less  able  than  large  business- 
es to  shift  payroll  taxes  to  consumers 
(through  higher  prices)  or  to  employes 
(through  lower  wages). 

In  addition,  small  firms  pay  more  Sodal 
Security  taxes  per  dollar  of  wages.  At 
present,  only  the  first  $35,700  of  an  em- 
ploye's wages  is  taxed— at  a  combined  (em- 
ployer/employe) rate  of  13.4  percent.  Most 
small  business  employes  earn  less  than  this 
amount.  Because  larger  firms  pay  34  per- 
cent higher  wages  on  average,  their  effec- 
tive tax  rate  is  lower.  For  example,  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate  for  an  employe  earning 
$50,000  is  only  a  combined  9.6  percent. 

All  these  factors  add  up  to  a  heavier 
burden  for  small  business  whenever  payroll 
taxes  are  raised.  Adopting  this  particular 
Social  Security  reform  "will  make  an  al- 
ready dlfflctilt  economic  climate  that  much 
more  hostile  to  Jol>-creatlng  small  firms," 
the  SBA  report  condudes. 

Despite  all  the  imcertalnties  of  today's 
economic  climate,  the  small  business  sector 
is  baslfally  optimistic  about  its  future  (see 
the  artide  on  the  HeUer /Roper  Small  Busl- 
neas Barometer,  page  30). 


Indeed,  acme  say  entrepreneurs  thrive  on 
uncertainty.  Van  Smith  agrees  with  many 
economists  who  see  American  Industry  un- 
dergoing a  rascal  tranf  ormation.  from  an 
industrial  age  to  an  information  age. 

"The  entrepreneur  can  leverage  his  or  her 
ideas  much  more  readily  now  than  in  a 
period  of  business  stability."  says  Smith. 
"The  opportunity  and  environment  for  in- 
novation have  never  been  better." 

Even  in  declining  industries,  the  entrepre- 
neur can  still  carve  out  successful  sales 
niches.  For  Instance,  "even  though  most 
auto  dealers  and  suppliers  did  not  fare  well 
last  year,"  says  Arthur  Anderson's  Kackley, 
"I've  got  one  client  who  is  doing  very  nicely 
manufacturing  plastics  for  auto  exteriors. 
This  is  a  relatively  new  market  where 
demand  is  strong." 

And  Rowena  Wyant.  vice  president  of  Dun 
4c  Bradstreet's  business  economics  dlvlsicm 
in  New  York,  notes  an  intriguing  counter- 
trend  to  the  rash  of  business  failures:  Many 
of  today's  small  business  start-ups  represent 
the  brainstorms  of  people  who  were  unable 
to  find  Jobs.* 


HOW     THE     TAX     EQUITY     AND 

FISCAL     RESPONSmnJTY     ACT 

WORKS 
•  Mr.  DOBdENICI.  liCr.  President, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  tmd 
frustration  in  my  State  because  of  the 
tip-reporting  provision  In  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act.  I 
have  had  meetings  with  many  wait- 
resses in  New  Mexico.  Some  were 
working  40  hours  only  to  receive  a  $3 
paycheck.  It  is  clear  that  the  law  is 
not  being  properly  or  uniformly  ap- 
plied. I  regret  that  there  have  been 
misunderstandings  and  I  feel  a  strong 
responsibility  as  a  n.S.  Senator  to  be 
responsive  to  this  matter. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  many  of 
the  waitresses  are  working  mothers 
who  work  the  6  a.m.  shift.  They  are  on 
the  go  the  entire  time  they  are  work- 
ing. It  is  physically  demanding  to  keep 
moving  for  8  straight  hours.  It  is  men- 
tally exhausting  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  every  single  person  who 
sits  down  for  a  meal. 

In  rural  New  Mexico,  a  dollar  is  con- 
sidered a  generous  tip.  This  falls  short 
of  the  allocated  tip  target  of  8  percent. 

We  are  almost  upon  the  April  1  ef- 
fective date  for  the  withholding  on 
tii>s  provision,  and  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
confusion  on  how  the  law  is  supposed 
to  work.  I  think  it  is  inexcusable  that 
more  effort  was  not  made  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  explain  the  law  to  the 
people  most  affected— the  waitresses 
and  waiters  who  work  so  hard. 

I  have  had  discussions  with  the  IRS 
and  I  have  collected  all  of  the  avail- 
able information  on  this  subject.  I 
wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Rigors  an 
explanation  of  how  this  provision  is 
supposed  to  work: 

The  explanation  referred  to  follows: 

Tax  Ihtormatior  Usktul  To  Tippkd 

EltrLOTBS 

To  best  understand  the  changes  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1983 


(TKFRA)  made  it  is  helpful  to  understand 
what  the  law  was  before  TKFRA. 

Tips  are  inoame  and  tneome  tax  is  due  on 
all  Ups  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
charged  or  left  on  the  table. 

Tips  must  be  reported  to  your  employer 
on  or  before  the  10th  day  following  the 
numth  you  receive  them.  The  employer  is 
sut^poscd  to  withhold  income.  PICA  and 
FUTA  taxes  due.  The  new  law  does  not 
change  this. 

Tour  employer  will  withhold  on  the 
amount  of  tips  you  report.  This  is  important 
for  you,  the  owner  and  bookkeeper  to  un- 
derstand. 

Tou  are  required  to  keep  good  records  on 
the  tips  you  receive.  Your  daily  record 
should  show  your  employer's  name,  the 
month,  year  and  the  daily  amotmt  of  tips 
you  receive  and  any  tlp-9lltting.  The  IRS 
has  a  Form  4070A  which  is  a  good  way  to 
keep  your  records.  (C^py  attached) 

The  new  law  does  not  change  your  record 
keeping  responsibllltlea.  Good  records  are 
more  important  under  the  new  law,  especial- 
ly if  your  tips  don't  equal  8  percent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  restaurant  or  bar 
where  you  work. 

If  you  haven't  been  keeping  records  you 
should  start. 

The  new  law  changes  how  restaurants  and 
bars  with  ten  or  more  employees  are  re- 
quired to  file  reports  on  their  employees' 
tips. 

Under  the  new  law  the  IRS  requires  "in- 
formation reporting."  These  new  require- 
ments are  Just  what  their  name  suggest— in- 
fonnaUon  only. 

The  new  "information  rqx>rting"  does  not 
increase  the  tax  on  tips. 

One  new  information  reporting  require- 
ment is  that  each  restaurant  or  bar  must 
report  once  a  year  their  gross  receipts,  other 
than  carryout  sales  and  mandatory  10  per- 
cent or  greater  service  charge  sales;  total 
charge  receipts;  total  tips  shown  on  those 
charge  receipts  and  total  amount  of  tips  re- 
ported by  the  tipped  help. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1983  only  (Janu- 
ary 1  through  March  31)  employers  are  re- 
quired to  fOe  information  returns  that  in- 
clude a  list  of  all  tipped  employees  and  their 
reported  tip  income. 

Another  information  reporting  require- 
ment deals  with  allocated  tips. 

Allocated  tips  is  more  information  for  the 
IRS.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  much 
tax  you  owe.  Allocated  tips  is  the  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  8  percent  of 
gross  receipts  and  the  amoimt  reported  by 
the  employees  for  the  year. 

If  the  amount  you  reported  as  tips  adds 
up  to  8  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts, the  "allocated  tip"  line  on  your  W-3 
will  not  have  a  tip  allocation  figure. 

If  you  did  not  report  tips  equaling  8  per- 
cent or  gross  receipts  then  your  employer 
must  do  more  information  reporting  and  in- 
clude "allocated  tips"  in  the  space  provided 
on  your  W-3.  This  figure  is  purely  informa- 
tion and  does  not  reflect  how  much  tax  you 
owe. 

The  IRS  recognises  that  some  restaurants 
have  customers  who  don't  tip  8  percent.  If  a 
restaurant  or  bar  can  show  the  IRS  that  the 
average  tip  is  less  than  8  percent,  then  the 
employer  can  allocate  tips  based  on  a  lower 
figure  of  not  lower  than  5  percent 

Example:  A  single  taxpayer  working  40 
hours  a  week  at  $2.06  an  hour  in  wages  and 
$3  an  hour  in  tips  has  an  annual  Income  of 
$8,434.  The  tax  on  ttUs  would  be  $765.  If 
withholding  is  only  taken  from  wages,  the 
taxpayer  would  owe  $379  in  federal  taxes  on 
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XAX  niPouiAiioir  nsxrtn.  to  iBTAUBAirr 
owims 

Step  1:  Deter^ilne  whether  the  new  rules 
apidy  to  your  b  islness:  The  new  rules  only 
food  or  beverage  establish- 
inaits"  where  ti  iplng  is  customary  and  who 
employ  the  eqifvalent  of  10  full-time  em- 
ployMs. 

^ep  3.  Oath^  the  information  to  be  re- 
ported: The  fof owing  information  will  be 
needed: 

(1)  Oroas  recdipts  (other  than  nonalloca- 
ble  receipts  explained  below); 

(2)  Amount  of  charge  receipts  (other  than 
nooallocable  receipts)  that  have  charged 
tips: 

(3)  Amotmt  ol  tips  included  in  item  No.  3: 

(4)  Amount  of  tips  reported  to  you  during 
the  calendar  yet  r  by  employees; 

(5)  Employee')  share  of  mandatory  service 
charges  of  less  than  10  percent  that  are 
treated  as  wag«i  for  withholding  tax  pur- 
poses: and 

(6)  The  name,  social  security  number,  and 
the  amount  of  tips  allocated  to  each  em- 
ployee who  re<eived  an  allocation  during 
the  i-alfT"**'  y<ar  (See  Tip  Allocation  ex- 
plained in  Step !  i). 

Step  3:  Deten  nine  receipts  to  be  reported 
to  the  IRS  fo'  each  establishment:  You 
need  to  know  i  hat  your  gross  receipts  are 
for  reporting  pc  rposes.  This  is  not  the  same 
as  gross  recelpti  for  other  purposes. 

Oroas  reoelpta  for  tip-reporting  include: 

Cash  sales; 

dMrge  reoel  ^  such  as  credit  card 
charges,  and  ch  urges  under  any  other  credit 
arrangement; 

Charges  to  a  1  totel  room  (excluding  tips  if 
the  employer's  kocounting  procedures  allow 
these  tips  to  be  legregated): 

Retail  value  of  complimentary  food  or 
beverages  serve  I  to  customers;  and 

In  the  case  oi  resorts  or  parage  deals  in- 
dude  a  good  f al  th  estimate,  including  a  rea- 
rmw***?  profit,  <  f  the  portim  of  food  or  bev- 
erages that  an  provided  along  with  other 

BOOQB  OF  B01^nO0  I* 

NonalloeaUe  recdpU  (Items  deducted 
tttKA  gross  recel  [rts)  are: 

Carryoutsale; 

flalsi  on  wlilc  a  a  10  percent  or  more  sales 
■MTioe  diarge  1  u  been  added; 

Tips  reported  on  charge  sales  where  em- 
ployees do  not  receive  cash  from  the  on- 
pioyer  for  the  i  mount  of  such  tips;  and 

State  m- local  taxea. 


Step  4:  Determine  whether  enough  tips 
have  beoi  reported  to  avoid  allocation: 

Remember,  allocation  does  not  mean 
withholding.  Allocation  Is  simply  informa- 
tion for  the  IRS.  It  does  not  affect  an  em- 
ployee's tax  UabOlty.  Wlthholdtaig  to  based 
on  the  tips  employees  voluntarily  report  to 
you.  Allocation  to  not  necessary  if  employ- 
ees r^mrt  tips  that  equal  at  least  8  percent 
of  gross  rece^ts.  The  employee's  reported 
tUis  must  be  included  on  their  W-3  forms  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Employers  who  believe  that  the  actual 
percentage  of  gross  receipts  constituting 
tips  to  below  8  percent  can  request  that  the 
IRS  lower  the  rate,  but  not  below  5  percent. 
The  request  should  be  made  to  the  Director 
of  the  IRS  in  the  area  where  the  estabUsh- 
ment  to  located.  The  rate  can  be  reduced  to 
a  percentage  that  the  District  Director  de- 
termines to  be  the  best  estimate  of  the 
actual  percentage  of  gross  receipts  consti- 
tuting tips. 

Step  5:  Allocate  tips  if  employees  haven't 
reported  8  percent  (or  lower  percentage): 

(1)  Multiply  gross  receipts  (OR)  by  the 
percentage  (P),  which  is  usually  8  percent 
(thto  can  be  reduced  with  permission  but 
not  below  6  percent),  to  produce  the  amount 
of  tips  required  to  be  reported  (T). 

ORxP=T 

(3)  Determine  the  amount  of  tips  reported 
for  the  payroll  period  by  Indlrectly-tlpped 
employees  (I). 

(3)  Subtract  indirect  tipe  reported  (I)  from 
the  amount  of  tips  required  to  be  reported 
(T).  The  excess  is  the  directly-tipped  em- 
ployees' share  of  allocable  tips  (D). 

T-I=D 

(4)  For  each  directly-tipped  employee, 
multiply  the  amount  determined  under  No. 
3  by  the  gross  receipts  directly  allocated  to 
each  employee  (ORE)  over  the  total  gross 
receipts  (OR)  to  determine  each  employee's 
share  of  8  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  (ES). 
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ORE 
OR 


=     ES 


ORE  may  be  determined  either  by  direct 
method  (for  example,  the  sum  of  all  receipts 
that  have  an  employee's  name  on  the  check) 
or  by  the  number  of  hours  the  employee 
worked  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
hours  worked  by  all  directly  tipped  employ- 
ees. 

(B)  Subtract  the  amount  of  tips  reported 
by  the  employee  for  the  payroll  period  (R) 
from  appropriate  share  of  8  percent  of  gross 
receipts  (ES)  to  determine  each  employee 
shortfall  (8). 

E8-R-S 

(6)  Subtract  the  amount  of  tips  reported 
by  all  directly  and  Indlreetly-tipped  employ- 
ees (TR)  from  the  amount  of  tips  required 
to  be  reported  (T)  to  determine  the  amount 
to  be  allocated  (A). 

T-TR-A 

(7)  For  each  directly-tipped  employee  with 
a  shortfaD  for  the  pajrroll  period,  multiply 
the  amount  determined  under  No.  6  by  a 
fraction  (the  numerator  to  the  amount  of 
the  emidoyee'B  shortfall  (S)  determined  In 
No.  5  and  the  denominator  to  the  total 
shortfall  for  all  directly-tipped  employees 
(TS)).  The  product  to  each  employee's  allo- 
cation for  the  payroU  period  (EA)  that  must 
be  reported  on  the  employee's  W-S. 


TS 


EA 


Allocation  does  not  affect  withholding.  It 
does  not  have  any  impact  on  employees' 
paychecks  or  their  tax  liability.  Thto  to  very 
important  for  you  and  the  employee's  to  un- 
derstand. 

For  1M3  only,  tip  allocation  to  not  re- 
quired for  payroll  periods  before  April  1. 
The  only  information  required  for  the  first 
quarter  (January-March)  of  1983  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Qualifying  gross  receipts,  charge  sales  in- 
cluded in  gross  receipts  and  tips  reported  to 
the  onployer  for  the  period,  service  charges 
of  less  than  ten  percent  which  the  employer 
to  required  to  include  in  the  employee's 
income,  and  each  tipped  employee's  name, 
social  security  nimiber,  wages,  and  reported 
Ups. 

For  the  last  three  quarters  of  1983  and  an- 
nually from  them  on,  you  must  report  only 
the  names  and  social  security  ntmibers  of 
employees  to  whom  a  tip  allocation  was 
made  by  attaching  photocopies  of  the  em- 
ployees' W-2  forms  to  the  8027  forms  you 
file. 

Step  6:  Report  Information  to  the  IRS. 
The  specific  filing  requirements  include: 

Form:  Form  8027  with  the  transmittal 
Form8027T. 

Due  Date:  On  or  before  the  last  day  of 
February  of  the  year  following  the  calendar 
year.  For  calendar  year  1983,  the  Form  8027 
will  be  due  on  February  29, 1984. 

Where  to  Pile:  IRS  Service  Center  where 
you  normally  file  your  withholding  tax  in- 
formation. 

Special  Filings:  A  special  rule  requires  ad- 
ditional reporting  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1983.  See  step  5  above.  This  information  will 
be  used  to  study  tip  compliance. 

At  this  point.  I  should  point  out  that  I  am 
not  a  specialist  in  tax  law  or  an  official 
spokesman  for  the  IRS.  I  encourage  people 
with  questions  to  contact  their  local  IRS  of- 
fices.* 


THE  INVOLVEMENT  OP  CPUSA 
IN  THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
MOVEBOSn' 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  concerned  about 
allegations  of  Communist  participa- 
tion in  the  so-called  nuclear  freeze  or 
peace  movement,  and  about  alleged 
Soviet  efforts  to  influence  or  control 
It.  I  certainly  understand  their  con- 
cerns, which  I  share.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  most  of  the  Americans  who 
participate  in  freeze  activities  are  well 
meaning  and  motivated  by  concerns 
that  we  all  share  and  understand. 
They  would  be  dismayed  were  they  to 
believe  that  outsiders  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  intentions. 

I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues  now 
agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  very  in- 
terested in  developments  in  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  movement  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  also  probably  aware 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USA 
(CPUSA)  is  closely  alined  with  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party. 


Thooe  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Issue  may  be  interested  in  several  arti- 
cles that  have  appeared  in  the  Daily 
World,  the  suooenor  to  the  Dally 
Woricer  as  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  CPUSA. 

In  the  Daily  World  of  June  17, 1982, 
Qua  Hall,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
CPUSA,  wrote  about  the  party's  par- 
ticipation in  demonstrations  in  this 
country. 

On  January  4.  1983,  Bruce  Kimmel, 
a  member  of  the  CPUSA  wrote  in  the 
Dally  World  about  the  active  Involve- 
ment  of  members  of  the  CPUSA  in 
what  he  called  literally  hundreds  of 
local  peace  organizations.  This  article 
was  subsequently  reprinted  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Finally,  an  article  by  Mike  Davidow 
in  the  Daily  World  for  December  7. 
1982.  coincidentally  the  41st  aimiver- 
sary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  de- 
scribed a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  a 
delegation  from  the  U.S.  Peace  Coun- 
cU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  texts  of 
the  three  articles  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBD  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Dally  World,  Jime  17, 1982] 
Thx  Mxahimo  op  Jore  12 
(By  Ous  Hall) 

More  than  a  million  marched  in  New  Tork 
City,  100,000  in  Los  Angeles,  50,000  in  San 
Francisco,  40,000  In  Denver,  15,000  in  Seat- 
tle and  tens  of  thousands  in  other  cities  all 
across  our  land. 

Marching  and  speaking  for  the  U.S.  peace 
majority,  these  demonstrators  took  to  the 
streets  to  demand  peace  and  disarmament, 
to  focus  the  main  fire  against  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  of  the  Reagan  Adminto- 
tratlon. 

For  every  marcher  there  were  25  who 
could  not  march  for  many  reasons.  These 
protesters  represented  and  reflected  the 
real  sentiments  and  needs  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people. 

This  mass  outpouring,  thto  mass  explosion 
to  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  both  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively  the  struggle  for 
peace  has  now  reached  a  new  plateau. 

Even  more  important  to  the  fact  that  thto 
majority  sentiment  has  now  crystallized 
into  thousands  of  coalitions  in  every  city, 
state  and  community,  both  urban  and  farm. 
It  to  a  reflection  of  the  deep  desire  for 
peace.  But  it  to  much  more. 

It  to  the  growing  mood  of  anger  against 
the  over-all  policies  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, policies  that  are  bankrupting  our 
nation,  creating  mass  poverty  and  Jobless- 
ness, while  stuffing  the  coffers  of  the  corpo- 
rations and  the  very  rich.  It  is  a  mass  up- 
surge against  the  Reaganomlc  war  against 
the  people,  against  the  policies  of  nuclear 
first  strike  and  limited  nuclear  war  that  are 
moving  our  nation,  and  the  world,  toward 
the  nuclear  brink. 

Thto  organized  crystallization  into  move- 
ments of  protest  and  all  people's  flghtback 
at  the  grass  roots  level  to  the  best  guarantee 
that  the  mass  demonstrations  were  not  one- 
shot  eiq>loalons. 

Thto  mass  crystallization  to  the  best  guar- 
antee that  the  struggles  will  continue  where 
it  counts  most— in  the  communities,  wards 
and  i»«eincts  of  the  politicians.  The  '82 


elections  will  see  the  people's  crystallisation 
translated  into  votes  that  will  oust  all  vto- 
Reaganites  from  office. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  Party's  contribu- 
tions both  to  the  organisation  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  marches  for  peace  and  disarma- 
ment throu^out  the  country. 

We  are  proud  of  our  participation  in  these 
demonstrations.  And  we  are  especially 
happy  and  proud  of  our  Party's  contingent 
in  the  New  Tork  CMty  demonstration, 
marching  alongside  the  Young  Workers  Lib- 
eration League,  which  reflected  our  great 
multinational,  multiracial  working  rlasi- 
composed  of  men,  women,  children,  seniors 
and  youth  from  all  walks  of  life,  our  contin- 
gent was  a  display  of  our  new  strength,  our 
new  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  Party, 
our  class  and  people. 

These  explosive  demonstrations  assure 
that  our  country  will  never  be  the  same 
again.  They  raise  all  struggles  to  a  new 
level.  They  will  be  reflected  not  only  In  the 
White  House,  the  haUs  of  Congress  and  the 
streets  of  U.S.  communities,  but  they  will 
reverberate  throughout  the  world. 

(Ftam  the  Dally  World.  Jan.  4. 19831 

I  Pleas  OuiLTT 

(By  Bruce  Kimmel) 

I  confess. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Communtot 
Party  USA  on  the  June  12  Coalition.  I  am  in 
a  position  to  say  that  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  and  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  are  correct:  the  Communist  Party 
has  played  and  continues  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  n.S.  peace  movement. 

President  Reagan's  absurd  charge  that 
the  U.S.  peace  movement  to  essentially  a 
Soviet  front  forced  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  matter.  The  Committee  issued  a  report 
in  early  December,  called  "Soviet  Active 
Measures."  which,  among  other  things, 
notes  that  the  Communist  Party  USA  was 
actively  Involved  in  the  historic  June  12 
demonstration.  The  report  concludes  that 
there  to  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
manipulated  the  coalition  that  organized 
the  action. 

Thto  conclusion  did  not  sit  well  with  the 
WaU  Street  Journal.  Anxious  to  aid  Rea- 
gan's effort  to  generate  another  Cold  War, 
the  paper  editorialized  (Dec.  20)  that  the 
House  report  was  seriously  flawed  because  it 
did  not  recognize  how  alleged  Soviet  fronts, 
such  as  the  Communist  Party,  "have  been 
successful  in  shifting  attention  away  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  massive  military  buildup 
and  toward  the  Reagan  Admlntotration's  de- 
fense programs." 

To  prove  thto  charge,  the  WSJ  points  out 
that  there  were  no  anti-Soviet  signs,  ban- 
ners or  chants  at  the  June  12  demonstra- 
tion. True  enough.  But  what  to  interesting  to 
that  there  were  no  rules  prohibiting  such 
signs,  banners  or  chants.  Organizations  were 
free  to  use  whatever  slogans  they  wanted. 
The  WSJ  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  thou- 
sands of  organizations  whl<A  marched  on 
June  12  were  dupes  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  was  among 
those  who  tried  to  get  the  June  12  Coalition 
to  focus  its  demand  on  the  Reagan  Admlnto- 
tratlon.  I  argued  at  a  number  of  meetings 
that  the  military  buildup  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration was  bringing  the  world  danger- 
ously close  to  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Like  others,  I  based  my  argument  on  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  endorsed  the 
nuclear  freeze,  signed  SALT  H,  called  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  pledged  not 
to  be  the  first  country  to  use  nuclear  weap- 


ons in  aooofUet.  and  urged  the  creatioo  of 
nuclear  free  tones  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Including  Central  Europe.  I  naturally 
pointed  out  that  the  Reagan  Admlnistratioa 
had  not  endorsed  any  of  these  disarmament 
proposals. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  aswmies  that 
only  Communists  or  those  manipulated  by 
Communists  would  want  to  focus  on  the 
Reagan  Administration.  Actually,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  June  12  coalition  to  focus  on 
Reagan  was  determined  at  a  two-day  meet- 
ing at  the  end  of  last  January.  A  resolutian 
was  adopted  by  several  himdred  national  or- 
ganizations which  in  essence  said: 

"WhOe  it  to  the  responsibility  of  aU  gov- 
ernments to  end  the  arras  race,  as  residents 
of  the  U.S.  it  to  our  responsibility  to  alter 
the  policies  of  the  Reagan  Administration." 
Although  thto  remained  the  official  position 
of  the  June  12  coalition,  participating  orgSr 
nlzatlons  were  allowed  to  project  whatever 
political  demands  they  wanted. 

The  WSJ  refuses  to  face  the  fact  that 
peace  activists  in  thto  coimtry  are  scared  out 
of  their  wits  by  the  policies  of  their  govern- 
ment and  are  working  to  change  those  poli- 
cies. Rather  than  deal  honestly  with  thto 
uncomfortable  fact,  the  WSJ  attributes  thto 
sentiment  to  Communist  manipulation  and 
the  naivete  of  U.S.  peace  activists,  who  are 
accused  of  working  unwittingly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thto  brings  us  to  another  WSJ  charge: 
Commimists  in  the  peace  movement  are 
serving  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Agabi  I  must  confess.  My  Party's  peace  ac- 
tivities have  indeed  served  the  Interests  of 
the  Soviet  people— because  their  desire  for 
peace  to  identical  to  that  of  the  U.S.  people. 
Thto  to  a  strange  charge.  Is  the  WSJ  sug- 
gesting that  the  Communist  Party  ahould 
be  against  peace  because  the  Soviet  Union  to 
for  peace? 

Communtot  Party  members  are  playing 
Important  roles  in  the  peace  movement. 
They  argue  among  peace  activists  that  the 
Reagan  Administration,  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  threatens  the  survival  of  humanity. 
And  they  work  in  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  struggling  for  peace. 

Also,  Communists  work  to  make  the  peace 
movement  as  broad  as  possible.  They  try  to 
make  sure  it  reflects  the  working  class, 
multi-radal  and  multi-national  character  of 
the  population.  Thto  may  not  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Reagan  Administration,  but  it 
certainly  serves  the  Interests  of  the  \3& 
people. 

Right  now.  Party  members  are  active  in 
literally  hundreds  of  local  peace  organiza- 
tions. The  Communtot  Party  USA— like 
Commimlst  Parties  around  the  world— has 
always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
active  fighter  in  the  struggle  for  peace.  We 
confess. 

[From  the  Dally  World.  Dec  7. 19821 

U  A-SovixT  Pbacs  Activists  Mxxt 

(By  Mike  Davidow) 

Moscow.— U.8.  and  Soviet  peace  activists, 
meeting  here  December  2,  caUed  for  con- 
tinuing actions  against  arms  buildup  and  for 
working  towards  the  friendship  of  both 
countries. 

In  an  opening  statement  for  the  UJ3.  dele- 
gation, Mark  Belkln,  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  U.S.  Peace  CouncQ 
and  director  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Organization  of  the  AFL-CIO  of  Iowa,  said 
they  were  very  Impressed  with  the  "yearn- 
ing for  peace  of  the  Soviet  people"  which 
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OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  President,  last 

Interior    Secretary    James 

a  5-year  plan  to  sell 

surplus  public  lands.  I 

Watt's  proposed  sale 

acres  of  public  land. 

have  always  had  a 

udlque   relationship   with 

QoTemment.   In  many 


States.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  largest  land- 
owner. Ab  such,  he  holds  a  controlling 
Interest  in  their  economic  future. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sale  of 
such  a  large  amount  of  federally 
owned  land  is  wrong.  These  35  million 
acres  equal  an  area  roughtly  the  sixe 
of  New  England.  This  land  contains 
rich  coal  deposits.  oO  and  gas  reserves, 
timber  and  grazing  land. 

How  this  land  is  developed  will  de- 
termine whether  some  States  enjoy 
prosperity  or  hardship.  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  Important  fact  in  1976 
when  it  passed  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Bdanagement  Act.  Congress 
said  public  lands  are  a  natural  re- 
source, one  that  must  be  maintained 
for  all  Americans. 

Congress  made  clear  its  desire  that 
the  Federal  Government  manage  and 
maintAin  a  systcm  of  publlcally  owned 
lands  as  a  valuable  national  legacy. 

No  one  disagrees  that  there  are  some 
federally  owned  properties  that  should 
be  sold.  Abandoned  military  installa- 
tions and  parcels  of  land  in  the  hub  of 
major  cities  are  examples  of  the  types 
of  Federal  holdings  that  should  be 
sold.  There  also  are  numerous  frag- 
mented holdings  that  would  lie  better 
off  managed  by  State  and  local  au- 
thorities or.  in  some  cases,  by  private 
owners.  The  problem  with  Secretary 
Watt's  proposal  is  that  it  is  excessive. 
To  flood  an  already  soft  real  estate 
market  with  such  a  massive  amount  of 
acreage  would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
a  depression  in  prices— for  both  public 
and  private  landholdlngs.  Neither  the 
Oovemment  nor  private  citizens  would 
receive  a  fair  market  price  for  selling 
property. 

Selling  federally-owned  grazing  land 
also  threatens  the  grazing  rights  of 
western  ranchers.  Pew  Montana 
ranchers  are  flush  enough  to  buy  up 
large  parcels  of  land  for  grazing. 

Finally,  Secretary  Watt's  argument 
that  this  land  sale  would  substantially 
reduce  the  Federal  debt  is  faulty.  His 
rosy  estimate— that  $17  billion  would 
enter  the  Treasury— would  barely 
scratch  the  surface.  Sacrificing  enor- 
mous parcels  of  land  for  only  $17  bil- 
lion hardly  seems  like  a  fair  trade. 

The  Montana  Legislature  shares  this 
view.  On  February  15,  1983,  the  Mon- 
tana House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  resolution  opposing  the  Watt  Feder- 
al land  sale  proposal.  Likewise,  the  Bil- 
lings (Mont.)  Gazette  editorialized 
against  the  Secretary's  plan. 

I  ask  that  the  Montana  State  Legis- 
lature's resolution  and  the  January  26, 
1983,  editorial  from  the  BUlings  Ga- 
zette be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

Houss  Jonrr  Rxsolctioh  No.  13 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  of  tbe  State  of 
Montana  opposing  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  see  public  lands 
Whereas,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  in  its  1964  public  land  study 
ordered  by  Congress,  concluded  that  most 


public  lands  would  not  best  serve  the  public 
interest  if  they  were  in  private  ownership; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Land  PoUey  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  states  and  the  Na- 
Uonal  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  state 
that  public  lands  will  be  retained  in  federal 
ownership:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Intends  to  propose  legislation  to 
tbe  98th  Congress  to  expand  his  authority 
to  sell  National  Forest  System  land:  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  lands  are  a  great  na- 
tional treasure  and  an  Important  part  of  our 
heritage;  and 

Whereas,  federal  lands  managed  under 
multiple  use  represent  a  vast  storehouse  of 
publicly  owned  resources,  such  as  fossil 
fuels,  nonenergy  minerals,  rangeland,  for- 
ests, wilderness,  water,  wildlife  habitat, 
wildlife,  fish,  and  many  other  valuable 
amenities  and  commodities;  and 

Whereas,  these  federal  lands  invvlde  mil- 
lions of  hunters,  fishermen,  campers,  pic- 
nickers, backpackers,  snowmobUers,  boaters, 
and  recreational  vehicle  users  a  place  to 
pursue  recreational  activities  without  en- 
countering "no  trespassing"  signs;  and 

Whereas,  retention  of  federal  lands  in  fed- 
eral ownership  will  promote  access  to  the 
public  lands  and  water  for  the  maximum 
number  of  people  for  recreational  and  eco- 
nomic piuDoses;  and 

Whereas,  federal  lands  are  now  available 
for  use  and  enjoyment  by  all  United  States 
citizens;  and 

Whereas,  public  ownership  of  federal 
lands  will  ensure  continued  multiple-use 
management  and  public  access  to  these 
lands;  and 

Whereas,  since  the  sale  of  public  lands 
could  be  made  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
result  could  be  the  elimination  of  the  small 
rancher,  timber  operator,  and  other  small 
commercial  enterprises.  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

(1)  That  public  lands  be  retained  In  feder- 
al ownership  except  as  provided  in  existing 
land-use  planning  statutes. 

(2)  That  the  48th  Legislatuire  opposes  leg- 
islation that  the  Federal  Administration  in- 
tends to  propose  which  would  permit  the 
sale  of  National  Forest  System  lands,  ex- 
cepting the  sale  of  unmanageable.  Isolated 
parcels  of  land  and  financially  burdensome, 
outdated,  nonessential  facilities. 

(3)  That  the  Secretary  of  State  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  United  States  Congress. 

(4)  That  the  Secretary  of  State  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  Legislatures  of  the  states  of 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Washington.  Oregon.  Utah,  Colora- 
do, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  California. 

"PUVATIZAnOR"  Is  No  Pahacea  poh  U3. 

"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it,"  Oeorge  Santa- 
yana  wrote  in  1906. 

Our  representatives  in  government  might 
well  keep  Santayaaa's  words  in  mind  as 
they  consider  "privatization."  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  sell  our  public  lands. 

Back  in  1803  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in 
order  to  finance  what  would  ultimately 
become  his  Waterloo,  sold  the  United  States 
a  hugh  parcel  of  land  stretching  from  the 
Mlaslasippl  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains— 
for  «15  million. 


And  that  figure  Included  the  settlement  of 
some  American  claims  against  France. 

And  in  1867,  the  n.S.  bought  Alaska  from 
Rusda  for  some  $7.2  million— leas  than  two 
centa  per  acre. 

At  the  time  Rusia  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  expansionist  fever,  and  it  was  believed 
that  ahe  and  Britain  were  on  the  edge  of 
war  over  India  and  Afghanistan 

And  now  President  Ronald  Reagan  wants 
to  sell  an  estimated  144  million  acrea  of  na- 
tional land  to  help  retire  the  national  debt— 
a  debt  greatly  affected  by  this  ooimtry's  de- 
fense spending. 

Ftanoe  would  certainly  opt  now  for  Ameri- 
ca's Midwest  over  Waterloo. 

The  UwB.S.R.  certainly  would  prefer 
Alaska  now  to  $7.3  million. 

And  100  years  from  now.  the  United 
States  may  well  wish  that  it  had  kept  its 
public  lands. 

There  are.  of  course,  arguments  in  favor 
of  privatization. 

Proponents  say  that  public  lands  would  be 
better  managed  by  the  private  sector  where 
they  would  be  subject  to  property  tax  and 
that  they  are  an  easy  way  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt— no  Increase  in  taxes,  no  cut  in 
benefits. 

But  these  arguments  are  shaky  at  best. 

A  few  years  ago  when  wheat  prices 
Jumped  to  $4  and  $5  per  bushel,  some  enter- 
prising Montana  fanners  put  the  plow  to 
public  lands  to  increase  their  acreages.  But 
the  margiiud  prairie  grasslands  could  not 
support  wheat.  With  no  root  structure  to 
hold  the  soil  in  place,  it  was  carried  away  by 
the  wind.  If  our  public  lands  were  made  pri- 
vate, they  would  be  subject  to  the  pressures 
of  the  market  place.  That  doesn't  necessari- 
ly make  for  good  management. 

Some  ranches  are  viable  only  because  of 
the  public  lease  lands.  The  staggering  state 
of  the  agricultural  economy  would  prohibit 
most  ranchers  from  buying  the  land  on 
which  they  depend. 

And  that  would  change  the  character  of 
the  West,  famUy  farms  replaced  by  corpora- 
tions with  enough  assets  to  tie  up  the  public 
lands. 

And  that  would  further  strap  the  states' 
economies.  Family  farms  support  local 
economies  in  many  of  the  state's  smaller 
communities.  Large  corporate  farms  would 
more  likely  buy  directly  from  suppliers  and 
borrow  from  larger  lending  institutions. 

And  finally,  the  sale  of  all  these  lands, 
particularly  now  in  a  time  of  sagging  real 
estate  prices,  would  not  dent  the  national 
debt. 

Total  sales  of  the  lands  is  estimated  at  $17 
billion  over  the  next  five  years.  That  figure 
represents  .003  percent  of  the  $100  trillion 
national  debt.  It  has  also  been  estimated 
that  the  loss  of  lease  revenue  from  current 
federal  holdings,  particularly  from  mineral 
resources,  will  cost  the  government  some  $1 
trillion  in  the  future,  much  more  than  the 
sale  of  land  would  take  in. 

There  is  another  point  that  Montana 
sportsmen  might  keep  in  mind.  Non-fee 
hunting  and  fishing  areas  are  fast  becoming 
scarce  in  the  West.  The  future  of  those  rev- 
enue-producing sports  may  well  depend  in 
the  future  on  public  lands. 

Privitization  will  be  popular  in  the  East- 
em  states,  which  have  little  to  lose  under 
the  proposal. 

But  the  Western  sUtes  will  suffer  greatly 
if  the  administration's  plan  is  put  into 
effect* 


THE  JATCEE  RATTLESNAKE 
ROUNDUP 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  will  host 
the  25th  anniversary  of  a  q>edal 
event,  unique  to  west  Texas  the 
Jaycee  Rattlesnake  Roundup. 

Since  1968,  the  Sweetwater  Jayoees 
have  sponsored  the  roundup,  with  all 
proceeds  going  to  benefit  the  residents 
of  Sweetwater's  Simshine  Inn.  an  ac- 
tivity center  for  the  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  which  is  operated  and 
funded  by  the  Sweetwater  Jaycees. 
The  rattlesnake  roimdup  has  grown 
from  a  local,  community  event  to  an 
annual  attraction  bringing  thousands 
of  visitors  to  Nolan  County  in  west 
Texas.  The  roundup  is  now  the  largest 
event  of  its  kind  is  the  United  States. 

On  this,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Jaycees  Rattlesnake  Roundup,  I  would 
like  to  outline  a  little  of  the  history  of 
this  west  Texas  tradition. 

Since  the  days  of  the  earliest  pio- 
neers, the  area  of  west  Texas  has  been 
heavily  populated  by  the  western  dia- 
mondback  rattlesnake.  Tear  after 
year,  the  niunber  of  livestock  kiUed  or 
lamed  by  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake 
increased,  until,  in  1958,  the  Sweetwa- 
ter Jaycees  decided  to  aid  local  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  by  holding  the  first 
rattlesnake  roundup.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  since  the  first  roimdup, 
approximately  the  same  number  of 
snakes  have  been  c^tured  each  year. 
The  average  roundup  nets  around 
5,000  pounds  of  snakes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  1982  roundup,  when 
18,000  pounds  of  rattlers  were  weighed 
in.  This  shows  that  while  the  hunt 
helps  to  control  the  snake  population, 
it  is  by  no  means  exterminating  them. 

The  snake  himt  begins  with  wide- 
spread hunting  and  collection  of  the 
poisonous  reptile.  The  captived  snakes 
are  brought  to  the  huge  indoor  colise- 
\xm,  Nolan  County  Coliseum,  and 
weighed  in.  The  weigh-in  operation 
can  be  viewed  by  the  public  only 
through  heavy  screen  partitions.  The 
snakes  are  placed  in  doubly  lined  and 
floored  pits  for  public  viewing. 

Safety  and  handling  demonstrations 
come  next.  False  tales  and  nunors  con- 
cerning rattlesnakes  are  discussed  and 
explained  by  a  professional  snake  han- 
dler. The  public  then  leaves  with  a  re- 
spect for  the  rattler  based  on  under- 
standing, rather  than  fear.  They  also 
leave  knowing  proper  procedures  to 
follow  in  case  of  a  rattlesnake  bite. 

The  snakes  are  then  milked  by  pro- 
fessional handlers.  The  venom  is  made 
available  for  public  and  private  re- 
search by  reputable  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. Venom  extracted  from  the 
snakes  has  proven  to  be  quite  useful  in 
medical  research.  Treatment  of  cer- 
tain ailments  in  unborn  children, 
treatment  of  certain  mental  disorders, 
medical  applications  for  snake  bite 
and  other  medical  benefits  have  come 


from  Uie  venwn  extracted  at  this 
Sweetwater  event.  Most  recently,  sig- 
nificant discoveries  have  been  made  in 
cancer  research  through  tests  with  the 
venom  coming  from  the  Sweetwater 
Rattlesnake  Roundup.  The  annual 
roundup  offers  the  participant  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  lectures  on- 
phasizing  safety  and  factual  informa- 
tion on  rattlesnakes— sightseeing, 
snake  meat,  and  souvenirs  are  also 
available.  As  added  attractions,  the 
Sweetwater  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club 
holds  one  of  the  largest  gun  and  coin 
shows  in  the  State,  with  exhibitors 
from  across  the  Nation.  Also,  two  col- 
lectables  flea  maikets  are  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  roimdup. 

Two  types  of  tours  are  provided  for 
visitors.  The  first  is  a  bus  tour  for  in- 
terested people  and  photogrvhers 
who  only  wish  to  watch  the  snakes 
being  caught  und  not  participate  in 
the  actual  hunt.  Another  tour  is  pro- 
vided for  people  who  wish  to  hunt 
with  the  assistance  of  experienced 
hunters.  Hunters  are  also  able  to  hunt 
on  their  own  certain  specified  ranches 
in  the  area;  maps  are  provided.  AU 
hunters  who  wish  to  participate  in  any 
of  these  tours  or  hunts  must  register 
with  the  Jaycees.  The  registration  fee 
covers  their  hunting  permit,  insur- 
ance, and  hunting  instructions.  Equip- 
ment is  available  for  purchase  at  the 
collsemn.  All  captured  snakes  turned 
in  at  the  roundup  become  property  of 
the  Sweetwater  Jaycees. 

A  part  of  the  roundup  each  year  is 
the  liCiss  Snake  Charmer  Queen  pag- 
eant. Yoimg  women  from  the  Sweet- 
water area  compete  for  the  crown  of 
Miss  Snake  Charmer.  The  pageant 
takes  place  at  the  newly  renovated 
Sweetwater  Mimicipal  Auditorium  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  roundup. 
Added  attraction  for  this  year's  25th 
anniversary  roundup  will  be  the  rattle- 
snake review,  a  parade  through  down- 
town Sweetwater,  two  dances,  and  a 
10-kilometer  run  on  the  final  day. 

The  Sweetwater  Jaycees,  through  its 
sponsorship  of  the  roimdup,  are  effec- 
tively informing  countless  thousands 
of  i>eople  from  all  across  the  United 
States  about  the  rattlesnake,  and  have 
been  since  this  event  began  25  years 
ago.  I  share  the  pride  of  all  Texans  in 
this  fine  organization  and  its  support 
of  the  Sunshine  Inn  with  this  annual 
event.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 
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B.  Mr.  President,  this 
considering  how  much 
of  the  Senate  should 
to  undertake  Investlga- 
leglslatlon.  to 
which  is  recom- 
"ull  Senate  and  for  that 
staffk,  buy  supplies  and 
necessary  things, 
budgets  reported  by 
are  lean  budgets; 
austere  fiscal  climate 
gdvernraental  bodies  find 
order  to  inform  my  col- 
Rules  Committee's  rec- 
to the  Senate  for  1983 
I  will  summarize 
r^ort: 

on  Rules  and  Ad- 
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resolutions  authorizing 
Senate  committees, 
total  funding  level  for 
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reflects  the  decision  of 
on  Rules  and  Admlnls- 

redommend  to  the  Senate 
in  Increase  in  aggregate 
Senate  committees   for 

ai  thorlzatlon  period  of  no 


greater  than  7.15  percent.  This  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  3.55  percentage 
points  from  the  aggregate  Increase  re- 
quested by  Senate  committees  of  10.7 
percent.  These  reductions  were  in 
keeping  with  the  goals  expressefd  in 
the  Senate  majority  leader's  letter  of 
January  27,  1983,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee in  which  the  leader  urged  the 
Rules  Committee  to  hold  the  line  for 
1983;  In  that  letter.  Senator  Baxkr 
noted  the  great  progress  made  in  the 
past  2  years  in  containing  growth  in 
Senate  committee  budgets,  especially 
the  10  percent  aggregate  committee 
budget  cut  in  1981  and  the  0  percent- 
age increase  in  aggregate  budget  au- 
thorization for  1982. 

Continuing,  the  majority  leader 
stated: 

Therefore  It  would  be  my  recommenda- 
tion that  Committee  budget*  should  main- 
tain the  current  level  of  spending  except  for 
the  mandated  increases  for  health  insur- 
ance and  medicare,  and  the  4%  October, 
1983  pay  raise.  I  would  also  suggest  that  we 
follow  the  President's  proposal  for  freezing 
further  pay  increases  which  would  be  sched- 
uled in  October  of  1983. 

The  committee  took  three  major 
steps  in  achieving  these  recommended 
cuts  in  committee  authorization 
amounts.  First,  each  committee's  re- 
quest, where  applicable,  was  reduced 
by  amounts  requested  for  October 
1983.  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
staff  salaries;  by  amotmts  requested 
for  contingency  expenses  based  on  the 
possibility  of  July  1983,  committee 
field  hearings;  and  by  amounts  corre- 
sponding to  corrections  in  arithmetic 
computations  for  agency  contributions 
for  life  insurance,  health  insurance, 
and  civil  service  requirement.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices budget  request  was  reduced  by 
$28,000  for  word  processing  equip- 
ment; this  equipment,  if  approved,  will 
be  provided  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  no  direct  cost  to  its 
budget. 

Second,  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  held  several  days  of 
hearings,  with  each  committee's  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member 
presenting  their  respective  commit- 
tee's plans  for  oversight  and  legislative 
review  activities  for  the  coming  year. 
After  these  hearings,  and  a  further 
review  of  committee  budget  submis- 
sions, several  alternative  plans  for  re- 
ducing committee  budgets  were  formu- 
lated. The  committee's  goal  was  to 
achieve  an  aggregate  increase  in  com- 
mittee budget  authorization  of  6  to  7 
percent. 

I  would  pause  at  this  moment,  Mr. 
President,  to  pay  special  tribute  and  to 
express  my  thanlcs  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  be- 
cause he  exhibited  great  patience 
during  all  these  proceedings. 

I  think  the  committee  benefited  by 
his  experience.  He  has  been  the  chief 


executive  of  a  SUte,  the  Qovemor  of 
Kentucky,  and  he  hat  had  experience 
in  helping  to  formulate  State  budgets. 
That  experience  is  visible,  evident,  and 
extremely  helpful  in  this  budget  proc- 
ess, which  1b  never  pleaaant,  never 
easy. 

I  would  also  pay  particular  thanks  to 
the  staff  of  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
cause they  had  to  spend  many  hours 
computing  different  alternative  sys- 
tems of  arriving  at  an  accurate  budget. 
They  added  and  subtracted,  they  mul- 
tiplied and  they  divided,  and  we  finally 
came  up  with  a  formulation  which  we 
could,  in  good  conscience,  recommend 
to  the  Senate. 

I  am  grateful  to  each  monber  of  the 
staff.  I  express  my  conviction  that  we 
would  still  be  adding  and  subtracting 
if  it  had  not  been  for  their  expert  as- 
sistance. 

The  committee's  third  step  consisted 
of  meeting  in  markup  session  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1983,  and  adopting  a  spend- 
ing plan  that  holds  committee  spend- 
ing increases  to  no  more  than  $300,000 
over  the  amounts  authorized  in  1082. 
In  addition,  each  committee  not  af- 
fected by  this  cap  has  its  requested 
spending  increase  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent. 

So  we  are  asking  of  every  committee 
a  sacrifice  in  proportion  to  its  commit- 
tee budget  request. 

The  committee  notes,  however,  that 
the  President  may  propose  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, effective  October  1,  1983.  If 
adopted,  the  committee  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  this  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  be  granted  to  all 
Senate  committees. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kasscbaxtm).  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  take  Just  a  few  moments  to 
add  my  thinking  to  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  He  has  made  a  fine  presen- 
tation of  what  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  did  in  reach- 
ing its  decisions  on  the  presentation  of 
the  committee  budgets  to  the  Senate. 

Madam  President,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  it  is  a  difficult,  un- 
pleasant, and  thankless  task  that  we 
confront  in  passing  Judgment  on  our 
colleagues.  Reviewing  and  recommend- 
ing action  on  committee  budget  re- 
quests is  never  easy. 

Two  years  ago,  we  managed,  with 
considerable  painful  effort,  to  reduce 
Senate  committee  budgets  by  10  per- 
cent. In  1982,  we  held  the  line  and  rec- 
ommended an  overaU  budget  for  com- 
mittees In  the  same  amount  as  had 
been  authorized  for  1981.  This  was 
done  despite  substantial  increases  in 
costs  of  operation. 

Several  changes  in  the  law  enacted 
last  year  imposed  mandatory  cost  in- 
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creases  on  oonunlttees  for  1983.  In 
health  insuranoe,  medicare,  and  coat- 
of -living  salary  Increases.  These  are  es- 
timated to  amount  to  an  Increase  of 
6.3  percent  over  the  committee  budget 
level  of  $42,186,689  authorized  for 
1982. 

The  majority  leader  has  requested 
that  we  try  to  hold  the  committee 
budget  to  that  6.3-peroent  increase  for 
1983.  Senate  Resolution  76  does  not 
quite  meet  this  level,  but  It  comes  very 
close  to  it;  yet  it  will  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, handicap  our  committees  when 
they  face  the  heavy  and  important  cal- 
endar of  legislative  business  that  lies 
ahead  of  us  in  1983. 

The  committees  this  year  submitted 
requests  which  were  reasonable  and  In 
which  the  Increases  asked  were  quite 
effectively  Justified.  In  fact,  the  total 
requests,  despite  rising  costs,  still  to- 
taled several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars less  than  was  authorized  in  1980. 
At  our  direction,  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  deleted  over  $500,000  from  the 
committee  requests  by  eliminating 
provisions  for  the  October  1983  cost- 
of-living  salary  increase  and  by 
msklng  some  further  necessary  calcu- 
lation corrections.  Oxir  final  recom- 
mendation reduces  the  aggregate  for 
aU  committees  by  only  2  percentage 
points. 

If  we  approve  this  resolution,  we  will 
have  come  very  close  to  the  target  es- 
tablished by  the  majority  leader.  We 
wlU  have  approved  a  budget  smaller 
than  that  approved  in  1980,  despite 
the  recognized  substantial  cost  in- 
creases the  committees  have  faced. 

Madam  President,  let  me  repeat 
that.  We  will  have  approved  a  budget 
smaller  than  that  approved  in  1980. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
srleld,  I  think  that  is  important,  and  I 
would  suspect  it  is  the  only  place  in 
the  entire  Government  that  that  is 
likely  to  l>e  possible. 

Xfr.  FORD.  And  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with 
him  on  this  landmark  occasion. 

We  will  also  in  my  opinion  be  ena- 
bling the  committees  to  do  a  responsi- 
ble Job  in  1983.  • 

I  urge  by  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  without  change. 

Madam  President,  on  occasion  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  individ- 
uals, but  you  really  get  to  know  them 
when  you  work  with  them  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

Making  decisions  probably  is  one  of 
the  hardest  things  we  have  to  do.  But 
when  we  give  up  the  right  to  make  de- 
cisions, we  are  giving  up  something 
very  precious. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  fotmd  that  he  is  a  man  of 
patience,  a  man  who  hss  never  lost  his 
good  humor.  On  the  many  times  I 
have  dealt  with  him  in  all  of  the  seem- 
ingly minor  details  that  seem  to  keep 
coming  and  coming,  he  has  never  lost 


his  good  humor.  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  complimented  for  his  falme«  also. 

Mitoiw  President.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  staff  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They 
worked  as  one,  made  decisions  In  help- 
ing each  other,  and  came  up  with  rec- 
ommendations to  give  the  members  of 
the  committee  an  (H7Portunlty  to  make 
the  ultimate  reoommoidations  to  the 
Senate  under  this  resolution. 

Madam  President.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  sit  down  without  ompll- 
mentlng  the  staff  members  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  which  came  before  us 
in  presenting  their  committee's  re- 
quests. I  found  that  those  staff  mem- 
bers that  came  with  the  various  com- 
mittees were  well  quallfled.  Intelligent, 
knew  what  they  were  taUdng  about, 
and  walked  the  thin  line  of  protecting 
their  committees  while  answering  the 
questions  that  were  posed  to  them  by 
our  committee  members. 

So  I  compliment  the  committees  on 
the  staffs  that  they  had  representing 
them  before  us. 

MnHam  President,  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  amendments  to  this  resolution 
and  that  we  can  proceed  with  the 
adoption  of  what  I  think  is  a  landmai^ 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

BCr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

&RB.76 
Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Omnibus  C^ommittee  Funding 
Resolution  of  1983". 

AOOaaOATK  AUTHOKIZAnOa 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  imder  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  resolutions  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  authorised  in  the  aggregate 
$44,937,945,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution,  for  all  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  and  the  Select  C^ommlttee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  2,  1984,  In  the  case  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  not  later 
than  February  29.  1984,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  such  committee. 

(c)  Any  expenses  of  a  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  oon- 


tlngent  fund  of  the  Semite  upon  vouehen 
approved  by  the  cbatrman  of  the  oommlt- 
tee,  except  that  voochen  shaO  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  dlsbunement  of  nlarles  of 
employees  of  the  coouilttee  who  are  paid  at 
an  annual  rate. 

ooMMiTTB  o>  MBUcuLTuas,  suiaiiioa,  am 
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Sac.  S.  (a)  In  carrylnc  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functtoos  under  the  Staodinc 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
IncJiiding  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
bearings,  and  making  investlgattons  as  au- 
thOTteed  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrttlon, 
and  Ftnestry  Is  authorised  from  March  1, 
1088.  through  February  39.  1984.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Henate,  (3)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  relm- 
buraable  basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  tmder 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  81J6SJ35,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $3,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
servloes  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sectlan 
303(1)  of  the  LegiBlaUve  Reorganlaatlim  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  cranmittee 
(under  procedures  q>eclfied  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

oomtiTTaz  OK  ArraoFBiATioirs 
Sbc.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  tmder  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  C^om- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  Is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1883,  through  February  39,  1984. 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  exi>endltures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  (^nomilttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,080,310,  of 
which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed  $80,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  secti<m 
203(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 


CO] 


OR 


KVIC 


Sic.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  tmder  rule  XXV  of  such  rtiles, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragnvhs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  SeiuOe, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1983,  through  Febniary 
39,  1984,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
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Sk.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  ss  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1983,  through  February  29.  1984,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  per.sonnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,481,748,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1948.  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

coiocnm  ox  kiikbgt  akd  hatuxal 

IBOXmCKS 

Sac.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  »w*fc<ng  investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by  pargraph  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1,  1983, 
through  February  29,  1984.  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,338,584. 
commTXE  ON  xmaHOimxirT  ahd  pubuc 

WOHKS 

Sic.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  imder  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  iT»*k<ng  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1983, 
through  February  29,  1984.  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  tMsis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $2,373,286.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 


202(1)  of  the  Leglslathre  Reorganlnttao  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  profeastonal  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act). 

comoms  oh  rniAitcs 

Sac.  11.  (a)  In  canning  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  maldng  Investigations  as  au- 
thorised by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Commitee  on  Finance  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1983,  through  February  29, 
1984,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  malu  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  conaent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
tills  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,223,308,  of 
wiiich  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  LegiBlaUve  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

comnrrxi  oh  forkigr  rxlatiohs 

Sac.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraptia  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1983,  through  Fel>- 
urary  29,  1984.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,540,011.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $18,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

COiaCITTB  OH  GOVKRHMXHTAL  ATTAIRS 

Sxc.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  fimctions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1983,  through 
February  29.  1984.  in  ite  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fimd  of  the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 
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(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,574,249.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $188,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  conaultanta.  or  or- 
ganJMitinns  thereof  (as  authorized  by  aec- 
Uon  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $4,725  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

(cKl)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ised subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate— 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
Including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
miafeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management. Incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  Improper  ex- 
penditure of  Oovemment  funds  in  transac- 
tions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Oov- 
emment or  of  Oovemment  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  Improper  prac- 
tices between  Oovemment  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companiea,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  (lovemment;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  conwrations, 
companies,  or  individuals  or  other  entities 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  govem- 
Ing  the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
its  relationships  with  the  public; 

(B)  the  extent  to  wliich  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  tiave 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(C)  organized  criminal  activity  wtilch  may 
operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  facilities 
of  interstate  or  international  commerce  in 
furtherance  of  any  transactions  and  the 
manner  and  extent  to  wliich,  and  the  identi- 
ty of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or 
other  entities  by  whom  such  utilization  Is 
being  made,  and  further,  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  wtiich  and  the  extent 
to  wtiich  persons  engaged  in  organized 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  in  Interstate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  practices  or  activi- 
ties; 

(0)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have 
an  Impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety;  including  but 
not  limited  to  investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud,  and  the  use  of  offshore  banking  and 
conx>rate  facilities  to  carry  out  criminal  ob- 
jectives; 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Oovemment  with  particular  reference  to— 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 

(11)  the  capacity  of  present  national  securi- 
ty staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 


full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents; 

(iii)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovem- 
mental  relationahlps  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organlsationa  prin- 
dpaUy  concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  mem])er,  and 

(iv)  leglalative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes  and  relation- 
ships; 

(F)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(1)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

(II)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(III)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 
(iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 

State  and  local  government; 

(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 

(vi)  the  management  of  tax,  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vii)  maintenance  of  the  Independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  Industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(viii)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short 
supply  by  public  and  private  entities; 

(ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(X)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consimiing  countries; 

(xi)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  aUo- 
cation.  conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(xii)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  Government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  stiall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  fimc- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  LegUdative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorised  sulx»m- 
mittee  thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  cliairman,  from 
March  1, 1983,  through  February  29, 1984,  is 
authorized,  in  ita.  tUs,  or  their  discretion  (A) 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papera,  and  documents, 
(B)  to  hold  hearings.  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recess,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate,  (D)  to  administer  oaths,  and  (E)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement,  or.  In  the  case  of  staff  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations specifically  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man, by  deposition. 


(4)  All  subpenas  and  related  legal  process 
es  of  the  committee  and  its  sobeommlttees 
authorized  under  &  Rea.  57  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  first  session,  and  S.  Rea. 
333  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  second 
session,  are  authorised  to  continue. 

(5)  In  voting  whether  to  dose  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  pursuant  to  rule 
XXVKSKb)  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  written  proxies  q>eciflcally  identify- 
ing the  subject  of  the  hearing  may  be  count- 
ed. 

oomtrms  oh  thx  jusiciaxt 
Sac  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  malting  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1983,  through  Felmiary 
29,  19M,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,451,074,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $86,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  conrultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,400  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

COmaTTKC  OH  LABOR  AHD  HTnfAH  HSSOUXCXS 

Sxc.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  wmking  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraptis  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1,  1983. 
through  Febmary  29.  1984,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,346,000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $90,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended). 

COMMHTIZ  OR  BULKS  AHD  AOIUH 18TRATIOH 

Sac.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
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thorlMd  by  aectlan  309(1)  of  the  LagWattve 
Reorgantrnttai  Act  of  1948.  aa  araendad). 
and  (3)  not  to  esoeed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  profmainfial  staff 
of  such  «— '■«tt«M»  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  303(J)  of  such  Act). 

SBilCT  OOMJUllU  OH  nrTSLUOKIICl 

Sk.  30.  (a)  In  carrying  out  lU  powers, 
dutka.  and  functloaa  under  a  Rea.  400. 
agreed  to  May  19.  1976.  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurlsdletion  under  section  3(a)  of  such 
resolution.  Indudlng  holding  heartaga.  re- 
porting such  hearlnga,  and  making  Inveatl- 
gatlona  as  authorlaed  by  aeetfcm  5  of  such 
rescdutlan.  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence is  authorlaed  from  March  1.  1983, 
through  February  39,  1964.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  ccmsent  of  the 
Qovernment  department  or  agency  con- 
ceriied  and  the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1383.407,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
sations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended). 

SSliZCT  COMMITTXX  OH  IHVIAH  AfTAIXS 

Sic.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  dutlea  and 
functions  imposed  on  it  by  section  105  of  S. 
Res.  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4  (legislative  day,  February  1),  1977, 
as  amended,  and  in  exercising  the  authority 
conferred  tax  it  by  such  section,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  Is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1983,  through  January  2, 
1984.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaU  not  exceed  $623,490,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $16,667  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorised  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 


The  PRXBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
dwk  wffl  oaU  the  rolL 

The  MU  (derk  proceeded  to  (aOl  the 
irolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pregident.  I  uk 
xinanlmoua  eongent  that  the  order  for 
the  (luonim  call  be  regdndecL 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PuggLB).  Without  objection.  It  ig  go 
ordered. 
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Sk.  22.  Senate  Resolution  59  of  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
16. 1983.  U  repealed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President.  I 
once  again  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  ranldng  minority 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Kentudty  (Mr.  FoKS), 
and  members  of  the  staff  for  their 
work  in  connection  with  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 


SBQX7ENTIAL  REFERRAL— 8.  434 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
request  here  for  a  sequential  referral 
which  appears  to  be  cleared  on  both 
sides.  Bfay  I  state  that  request  for  the 
benefit  of  the  minority  leader  and  for 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President,  it  has 
been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  once  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
has  reported  S.  434.  a  bill  to  create  a 
new  Office  of  Strategic  Trade  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, it  then  be  referred  to  the 
CoDunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  calendar 
days.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  seven  items  which  are  cleared 
on  my  calendar  for  action  by  imani- 
mous  consent.  I  inquire  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  consider 
all  or  any  part  of  this  list  on  that 
basis:  Calendar  Order  Nos.  23,  24,  25. 
26,  27,  28,  and  31. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
is  ready  to  proceecL 


LAND  CLAIM  IN  LIVINOSTON 
PARISH.  LA. 

The  bill  (S.  420)  to  quiet  title  and 
possession  with  respect  to  a  certain 
private  land  claim  in  Livingston 
Paurish,  La.,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

&420 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrtu  ouenMed,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  only,  the  limitation 
provision  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1028,  as  amended  (45  SUt.  1069;  43 
UJ3.C.  1068).  popularly  known  as  the  Color- 
of-Tltle  Act,  that  restricts  conveyances 
under  that  Act  to  not  more  than  160  acres, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  claim  for  a  patent 
that  may  be  filed  under  the  Color-of-Title 
Act  for  a  parcel  of  land  described  as  section 
39,  township  5  south,  range  4  east.  Saint 
Helena  Meridian,  Louisiana. 

Sic.  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
section  2  of  this  Act,  all  provisions  of  the 
Color-of-Tltle  Act  shall  apply  to  any  daim 


for  a  patent  under  the  Color-of -TtUe  Act  for 
the  pared  of  land  deaeribed  in  the  tint  aeo- 
tkmotthiaAet 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pagsed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


AMERICAN  FALLS  RESERVOIR 

The  bill  (8.  459)  to  authorise  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey,  by  quitclaim  deed,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  certain  lands  that  were  with- 
drawn or  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
relocating  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
American  Falls  out  of  the  area  flooded 
by  the  American  Falls  Reservoir,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  f  oUows: 
a  459 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aatenMed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed  to  the  dty  of  American  Falls,  Idaho, 
without  cost,  the  foUowlng  real  property  lo- 
cated within  or  adjacent  to  the  dty  limits  of 
said  dty  of  American  Falls,  reserving  all 
right-of-way  and  oU  and  gas  in  land  to  the 
United  SUtea. 

(a)  The  area  identified  as  the  Campbell 
StebMns  Park,  containing  approximately 
41.5  acrea,  indudlng  the  park  area  located 
between  the  Oregon  TraU  Highway  and  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  and  the  area 
identified  as  a  Public  Square,  containing  ap- 
proximately 8.8  acres,  all  as  shown  on  the 
official  plat  of  the  Reclamation  Addition  to 
the  dty  of  American  Falls  approved  October 
18,  1923,  and  recorded  in  the  county  of 
Power,  Idaho,  as  instrument  numbered 
32043. 

(b)  Block  44  of  the  original  townsite  of 
American  Falls;  containing  approximately 
3.3  acres. 

(c)  A  tract  of  land  containing  11.7  acres, 
more  or  less,  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  21,  township  7 
south,  range  31  east.  Boise  meridian; 

thence  south  45  degrees  16  minutes  east,  a 
distance  of  1,870.3  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  said  southwest  quarter 

thence  north  58  degrees  28  minutes  west, 
a  distance  of  96.3  feet; 

thence  north  68  degrees  17  minutes  west, 
a  distance  of  1,339.2  feet,  more  or  leas,  to  a 
point  on  the  west  section  line  of  said  section 
31,  and  said  point  being  648.2  feet  north  of 
the  southwest  comer  of  said  section; 

thence  north  along  the  west  section  line  a 
distance  of  770.6  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  said  section  31,  the  point  of  beginning. 

(d)  A  tract  of  land  containing  8.79  acres 
more  or  less  in  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter,  section  28,  township  7  south, 
range  31  east,  Boise  meridian,  Idaho,  and 
more  particularly  described  ss  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  said 
section  28; 

thence  north  44  degrees  and  38  minutes 
east,  1,868.6  feet  to  the  16/17  comer  of  said 
section; 


thence  east  along  the  north  boundary  of 
the  aoutheast  quarter  southwest  quarter  of 
aald  aeetlon  38, 867.3  feet  to  a  point: 

thence  aouth  834.9  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  north  89  dagreea  and  59  minutes 
west.  93.8  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  49  degrees  and  33  minutes 
west.  361.9  feet  to  a  point: 

thence  aouth  78  degrees  and  34  minutes 
west.  706  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  36  degrees  and  55  mlnutea 
west.  383.7  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  61  degrees  and  61  mlnutea 
west.  37Le  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  43  degrees  and  39  minutes 
west,  380J  feet  to  a  point  on  the  aouth 
boundary  of  said  aection  28; 

thence  south  89  degrees  and  59  mlnutea 
west  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  sec- 
Uon  38.  34.9  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

(e)  A  tract  of  land  fxmtalnlng  8.0  acrea. 
more  or  leaa.  located  in  the  weat  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  section  28.  township  7 
south,  range  31  east,  Boise  meridian.  Idaho, 
and  more  particularly  deaeribed  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comeer  of  sec- 
Uon38; 

thence  north  44  degrees  38  minutes  east,  a 
distance  of  1,886.6  feet  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  of  section  38; 

thence  north  a  distance  of  1,320  feet  to 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  of  section  28; 

thence  west,  a  distance  of  30  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  east  edge  of  Hlllcrest  Avenue; 

thence  southwesterly  along  a  curve  on  the 
side  of  Hlllcrest  Avenue  a  distance  of  3,955 
feet  to  a  point  on  line  between  sections  28 
and  29; 

thence  south  65.0  feet  to  the  southwest 
comer  of  section  28,  the  place  of  beginning. 
Such  property  shall  be  conveyed  subject  to 
the  reservation  of  right»H)f-way  for  ditchea. 
canals,  and  pipelines  constructed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Statea  and  to  other 
exisUng  riiOits-of-way  of  record.  The  con- 
veyance of  such  property  shall  contain  a 
reaervatlon  to  the  United  States  of  all  oU 
and  gas  in  the  land,  together  with  the  right 
to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same 
under  such  regulation  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


ADDITION  TO  EPPIOY  MOUNDS 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  bill  (S.  473)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
certain  lands  by  exchange  for  addition 
to  Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument 
in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
a  473 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  attembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  accept  a  conveyance  of  approximately 
four  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Effigy 
Mounds  National  Monument  In  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  in  exchange  therefor  to  convey 
the  grantor,  without  monetary  consider- 
ation, approximately  three  acres  of  land 


wlttiin  ttie  monument,  all  as  liescnoed  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  KfeeUve  upon 
consummation  of  the  exchange,  the  land  ae- 
oepted  by  the  SeerKary  ahall  become  part 
of  Bfflgy  Mounds  Natkmal  Monument,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  regulattooa  applicable 
thereto,  and  the  land  conveyed  by  the  See- 
retary  shall  cease  to  be  part  of  the  monu- 
ment and  the  boundary  of  the  monument  ia 
revised  accordingly. 

(b)  The  land  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
which  may  be  aocq>ted  by  the  Secretary  ia 
more  particularly  deaeribed  as  that  portion 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  aectlan  38  lying  south  and  east  of 
County  Road  Numbered  561,  and  the  land 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  which  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  Secretary  is  more  partlcu- 
lariy  deaeribed  as  that  portion  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  aec- 
tion 33  lying  north  and  west  of  County 
Road  Niunboed  661,  aU  in  townahlp  96 
north,  range  3  west,  fourth  prlndpal  meridi- 
an, Allamakee  0>unty,  Iowa. 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  LANDS 

The  bill  (S.  577)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  Federal  lands 
adjacent  to  Orchard  and  Lake  Shore 
Drives,  Lake  Lowell.  Boise  project, 
Idaho,  was  considered. 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources does  not  intend  that  this 
measure  (S.  577)  authorize  any  addi- 
tional budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983  than  that  already  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  com- 
mittee intends  that  any  fiscal  year 
1982  costs  incurred  from  the  bill  will 
be  absorbed  from  existing  fimds.« 

The  bill  (S.  577)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

a  677 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  attembled, 

SicnoH  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  hereby  authorized  to  convey  all  right, 
title,  and  interest,  except  as  reserved  herein, 
to  certain  small  tracts  of  Federal  lands  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  Orchard  and  Lake  Shore 
Drives.  Lake  Lowell.  Boise  project,  Idaho,  to 
the  adjacent  landowners. 

Sk.  2.  Such  conveyances  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  only  to  the  adjacent  landown- 
ers, and  shall  be  made  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  his  receipt  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion from  such  landowners.  Applicants  for 
such  conveyances  must  pay  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  ss  of  the  date  of  the  con- 
veyance, Indudlng  administrative  costs,  but 
exdudlng  the  costs  to  the  Government  of 
conducting  the  necessary  land  surveys  and 
preparing  the  legal  descriptions  of  the  land 
to  be  conveyed.  In  determining  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  indude  the  value  of  any  Improve- 
ments made  to  the  lands  by  the  adjacent 
landowners  or  their  predecessors. 
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Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
reaohitioo^ 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  25) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&j.Res.25 

Whereaa  in  tbe  summer  of  1604.  a  small 
French  expedition  led  by  Sleur  de  MonU  es- 
tablished the  first  European  settlement  in 
the  northern  half  of  North  America  on 
what  Is  now  Saint  Croix  Islaixl.  on  the  Saint 
Croix  River,  In  the  SUte  of  Maine: 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  the 
Saint  Croix  Island  National  Monument  In 
the  SUte  of  Maine"  (approved  June  8, 
IMS),  portions  of  Saint  Croix  Island  of  na- 
tional historical  importance  were  estab- 
lished as  the  Saint  Croix  Island  National 
Monument,  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System: 

Whereas  the  historic  settlement  on  Saint 
Croix  Island  mariied  the  begjimlng  of  Euro- 
pean colonisation  of  Canada,  from  which 
the  French  embarked  to  establish  the  settle- 
ment which  became  Quebec:  and 

Whereas  Saint  Croix  Island  Is  Important 
to  the  history  of  the  people  of  Caiutda  as 
well  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  H<nt$e  of  Rep- 
naentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  atevMed,  That  (a)  In  recogni- 
tion of  lU  historic  significance  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  Saint  Croix  Island 
National  Monument  In  the  SUte  of  Maine  is 
hereby  redesignated  as  the  "Saint  Croix 
Island  International  Historic  Site". 

(b)  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  such  monument  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Saint 
Croix  Island  International  Historic  Site". 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
affect  the  status  of  the  "Saint  Croix  Island 
IntemaUonal  Historic  Site"  as  a  naUonal 
monument  and  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System.      

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  P»resldent,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 

The  Senate  preceded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  37)  provid- 
ing that  the  week  containing  March  8, 
1983,  1984,  and  1985,  shall  be  designat- 
ed as  "Women's  History  Week"  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2.  line  3.  strike  "1984 
and  1985"." 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
read: 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  helped  found 
the  Nation  in  countless  recorded  and  unre- 
corded ways  as  servanU,  slaves,  nurses, 
nuns,  homemakers,  industrial  workers, 
teachers,  reformers,  soldiers,  pioneers:  and 
in  professions  and  occupations  represenU- 
tive  of  aU  walks  of  life; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played 
and  continue  to  play  a  critical  economic. 


cultural,  and  social  role  in  every  aidiere  of 
our  Nation's  life  by  constituting  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  labor  force  working  In 
and  outside  of  the  home; 

Whereas  American  women  tiave  played  a 
unique  role  throughout  our  history  by  pro- 
viding the  majority  of  the  Nation's  volun- 
teer labor  force  and  have  been  particularly 
Important  In  the  establishment  of  early 
charitable  philanthropic  and  cultural  Inati- 
tuticHU  in  the  country: 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  served  as  early 
leaders  in  the  forefront  of  every  major  pro- 
gressive sodal  change  movement,  not  only 
to  secure  their  own  right  of  suffrage  and 
equal  opportunity,  but  also  In  the  abolition- 
ist movement,  the  emancipation  movement, 
the  Industrial  labor  union  movement,  and 
the  modem  dvil  righto  movement:  and 

Whereas  despite  these  contributions,  the 
role  of  American  women  in  history  has  been 
consistently  overlooked  and  undervalued  in 
the  body  of  American  history:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Re$olved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
TetentoHvea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congret*  aatembled.  That  the  week  con- 
taining March  8, 1983, 1984,  and  IMS,  is  des- 
ignated as  "Women's  History  Week",  and 
the  President  Is  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  1^.  President,  the 
achievements  and  contributions  of 
women  in  our  national  heritage  have 
too  long  gone  unrecognized  and  under- 
valued. Discrimination  and  stereotyp- 
ing have  obscured  the  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  and  the  great  po- 
tential of  the  women  of  our  Nation. 
There  Is  a  need  to  balance  the  record 
of  history,  and  to  restructure  our 
vision  for  the  future. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  once  again,  the 
resolution  designating  the  week  con- 
taining March  8  as  "Women's  History 
Week."  This  week  is  to  lie  set  aside  to 
celebrate  the  wealth  of  women's  ac- 
complishments with  special  school  and 
citizen  events.  This  celebration  has 
been  met  with  much  enthusiasm  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland.  The  first 
Maryland  Women's  History  Week  in 
1981  was  inspired  by  similar  celebra- 
tions which  had  been  held  in  14  States 
since  1978.  The  primary  focus  was  on 
developing  activities  in  schools,  librar- 
ies, and  in  community  organizations  to 
supplement  activities  and  materials 
that  have  traditionally  covered  little 
of  the  history  of  women.  The  commu- 
nity activities  were  varied  and  creative, 
ranging  from  a  luncheon  attended  by 
several  hundred  people  honoring  out- 
standing women  to  lectures,  scholar- 
ships, and  radio  spots. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  Maryland 
has  officially  commemorated  Mary- 
land Women's  History  Week.  The 
theme.  "Celebrating  the  Maryland 
Mosaic;  Maryland  Women  of  Diverse 
Ciiltures,"  focuses  on  the  diversity  of 
cultural  and  ethnic  backgrounds  of 
the  women  of  Maryland.  A  major  ob- 
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jective  of  this  year's  celebration  is  to 
nurture  an  appreciation  of  the  contri- 
butions and  strengths  of  minority 
women,  both  famous  and  unsting. 
throughout  Maryland's  history. 

Perhaps,  someday,  history  texts  and 
other  sources  of  information  will  be 
records  of  the  contributions  of  all 
Americans,  women  and  men.  At  this 
time,  however,  women  and  their  ac- 
complishments are  largely  invisible  in 
our  history.  In  proclaiming  Women's 
History  Week,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
rediscover  and  credit  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  countless  women  who 
have  contributed  and  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  our  coun- 
try's economic,  political,  scientific,  and 
cultural  achievements.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  37. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  providing  that  the 
week  containing  March  8,  1983,  shall 
be  designated  as  'Women's  History 
Week'."    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18).  designating  September 
22,  1983,  as  "American  Business 
Women's  Day,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  lie  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ris.  IS 

Whereas  there  are  forty-three  million 
working  women  integrally  involved  in  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  American  businesswomen  hold 
active,  responsible,  decisionmaking  roles  at 
all  levels  of  business,  and  thus  influence  the 
direction  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portant contributions  of  American  business- 
women to  our  Nation's  continuing  vitality: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  22, 
1983,  is  designated  "American  Business 
Women's  Day."  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


ORDER   TO   EXTEND   THE   TIME 

FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE       MORNING        BUSINESS 

UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  to  not  later  than 
the  hour  of  3  p.m.  today  and  that  the 
limitation  for  time  for  Senators  to 
speak  as  it  applies  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  be  lifted  so  that  he 
may  speak  without  limitation  as  to 
time.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  may  de- 
liver an  address  in  the  continuing 
series  of  addresses  which  he  has  given 
to  the  Senate  on  the  history  of  the 
Senate  which  represents  a  major  com- 
pilation of  the  history  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  minority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as 
well,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
presentation  on  the  history  of  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Chair  place  the  Senate  in 
recess  over  until  tomorrow  imder  the 
order  previously  entered^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators 
for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  in  the 
past,  I  will  be  glad  to  relinquish  the 
floor  at  any  time  to  a  Senator  who 
seeks  the  floor.  In  doing  so,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  such  does  occur, 
that  my  statement  not  show  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(During  Mr.  Byrd's  subsequent  re- 
marks the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


Iti.  BYRD.  I  am  so  prepared. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  routine  matters  that 
may  be  dealt  with  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  have  a  list  of  them  here  and  I 
wlD  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
he  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  their  con- 
sideration. First,  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
quest in  respect  to  H.R.  1572.  Is  the 
minority  leader  prepared  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration? 


REPEALING  SECTION  311  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  PUBLIC  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  1572. 
a  bill  to  repeal  section  311  of  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Transportation  Act  of 
1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1572)  to  repeal  secUon  311  of 
the  Federal  Public  TransporUtlon  Act  of 
1982. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  was  deemed  to  have 
been  read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  legislation  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  H.R.  1572,  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act.  This  provision  of  the  law  only  af- 
fects the  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid 
Transit  Authority  (MARTA)  and  is  no 
longer  needed  in  Federal  law. 

Section  311  was  included  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  in  order  to 
give  State  and  local  officials  the  abili- 
ty to  make  some  decisions  about  the 
direction  of  the  rapid  transit  line.  In 
an  effort  that  could  be  used  as  a  mcxlel 
of  cooperation  and  diplomacy,  metro- 
politan city  and  coimty  officials  and 
members  of  the  Geor^  General  As- 
sembly joined  together  to  reach  a  com- 
promise. It  is  refreshing  to  see  paro- 
chial interests  set  aside  for  the  good  of 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

By  repealing  section  311,  we  in  Con- 
gress can  allow  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly  to  implement  the  compro- 
mise. In  a  fair  manner,  construction  of 
the  transit  line  can  take  place  toward 
the  northern  portions  of  Deltalb 
Coimty  as  well  as  toward  the  airport. 

The  Georgia  leawlers  who  worked  so 
diligently  to  serve  the  communities  In 
the  greater  Atlanta  metropolitan  area 
should  be  congratulated  and  com- 
mended for  their  efforts. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1572)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  THE  NA- 
•nONAL  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  dealing  with  a  joint  referral  of 
legislation  dealing  with  the  sea  grant 
college  program.  I  will  state  the  re- 
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OFFICER, 
t  is  so  ordered. 


With- 
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the  Foreign  Service,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

All  of  them  appear  following  the 
heading  of  "New  Reports."  They  are 
two  in  the  Judiciary,  one  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  two  in  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and,  of 
course,  the  other  nominations  Just 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Foreign  Service. 

Is  the  minority  leader  prepared  to 
agree  that  we  might  consider  those 
nominations  by  unanimous  consent  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  the  minority  is  not  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  nominations  enumer- 
ated by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nominations  under  "New  Reports"  of 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.   

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 
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Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 

nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  move 
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together  with  nomina- 

the  Secretary's  desk  in 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  two  nomina- 
tions on  today's  Executive  Calendar 
under  the  Judiciary,  being  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  32  and  33,  and  one  under 
the  Department  of  Justice,  being  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  34. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  several  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  previously  enumerated 
are  considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  follow: 

THK  JT7DICIART 

Gregory  Wright  Carman,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade. 

Shirley  Wohl  Kram.  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  New  York. 

DKPARTMXNT  OF  JUSTICX 

James  W.  Diehm.  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  term  of  four 
years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be    immediately    notified    that    the 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, under  the  order  previously 
entered,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  the  convention  dealing 
with  international  expositions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday 
next. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Montreal  pro- 
tocols, so  called.  There  is  a  time  limita- 
tion for  debate  on  those  measures. 
The  vote  on  the  Montreal  Protocols, 
however,  will  occur  on  Tuesday,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. There  may  be  other  Executive 
Calendar  business  to  transact  on 
Monday.  It  is  anticipated,  however, 
that  if  that  is  the  case,  a  vote  on  any 
such  item,  if  a  roUcall  vote  is  ordered, 
also  would  occur  on  Tuesday.  There  is 
no  order  to  that  effect,  but  that  is  the 
expectation  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  already  an 
order  entered  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  on  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
until  tomorrow. 

uhamimous  corseht  agreehkirt— 
homihation  op  lewis  arthxtr  tambs 

Mr.  President,  as  in  executive  ses- 
sion, I  would  like  to  propound  an  addi- 
tional vmanimous-consent  request  for 
the  consideration  of  the  minority 
leader.  There  is  one  other  item  of  ex- 
ecutive business,  that  is  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lewis  Arthur  Tambs,  of  Arizo- 
na, to  lie  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of 
the  United  States  to  Colombia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  that  nomination  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  equally  di- 
vided, to  be  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee;  that  that 
debate  occur  on  Monday  next,  to 
follow  Immediately  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  on  the  Montreal 
protocols,  as  previously  ordered. 

I  ftirther  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  roUcall  vote  on  that  nomina- 
tion, if  such  Is  ordered,  occur  on  Tues- 
day, to  follow  on  after  the  vote  previ- 
ously ordered  on  the  Montreal  Proto- 
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cola  without  intervention,  debate, 
motion,  or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  this  additional  agreement. 
He  has  been  moat  helpful,  as  have 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  in  ex- 
pediting the  transaction  of  business 
that  the  Senate  must  attend  to.  We 
have  kept  a  pretty  clean  calendar  so 
far.  both  the  Executive  Ctdendar  and 
the  Legislative  Calendar.  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  take  a  look  at  them  now 
because  my  himch  is  they  will  not  stay 
that  way  very  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me  so  we  could  transact 
this  business. 

Ui.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure,  maybe  it  has  already  been  called 
to  the  Senate's  attention,  but  we  did 
report  out  the  nominations  of  Marga- 
ret Heckler  to  be  HHS  Secretary  and 
Jack  Svahn  to  be  Under  Secretary 
today  in  our  Finance  Committee.  Is 
there  any  chance  to  act  on  those  this 
week,  or  are  we  in  session  on  Friday? 

Bdr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  we 
will  not  be  in  session  on  Friday.  We 
will  be  in  session  tomorrow,  Thursday. 

Let  me  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  and  also  check  our  own  clear- 
ance process.  I  would  personally  like 
to  do  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  UMTn.  lOtSO  hM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  will  sield  to  me  fur- 
ther. It  has  been  called  to  my  attenton 
that  we  have  a  scheduling  glitch:  that 
tomorrow  we  are  scheduled  to  convene 
at  9:30,  I  believe,  and  we  also  have  an 
order  to  go  to  the  treaty  at  12  noon. 
There  are  five  special  orders,  plus,  of 
course,  the  standing  order  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  leaves  too  much 
time,  perhaps,  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

If  the  minority  leader  has  no  objec- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
be  advanced  tomorrow  from  9:30  a.m. 
until  10:30  a.m.  and  that  the  balance 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  legislative 
schedule  tomorrow  remain  intact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

(Conclusion  of  the  later  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


THE  SENATE  DX7RINO  THE  CIVIL 
WAR.  1859-1885  (Part  I) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  although 
it  seems  like  only  yesterday,  twenty 
years  have  passed  since  tliis  nation 
commemorated  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  and  costly  American  Civil 
War.  During  that  centennial  we  wit- 
nessed stirring  reenactments  of  major 
battles,  viewed  moving  television  docu- 
mentaries, and  read  an  increasingly 
large  numlier  of  books  on  the  war,  a 
topic  that  has  fascinated  generations 
of  Americans.  The  story  of  that  bloody 
conflict  traditionally  has  been  told 
from  the  perspective  of  that  giant 
among  American  presidents,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  From  his  clandestine  en- 
trance into  the  nation's  capital  on  that 
grim  February  day  in  1861  through  his 
frustrations  with  his  indecisive  gener- 
als to  the  Elmancipation  Proclamation 
and  the  Gettsrsbivg  Address  we  have 
followed  his  tortuous  path.  That  path 
leads  us  to  Lee's  dramatic  surrender  to 
Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House 
and  finally  to  the  monumental  trage- 
dy that  unfolded  in  the  box  above  the 
stage  at  Ford's  Theater  on  the  night 
of  Good  Friday,  April  14,  1865.  At  the 
end  of  Lincoln's  four  year,  soul- 
wrenching  quest,  the  blast  of  an  assas- 
sin's bullet  denied  him  the  peace  and 
satisfaction  he  so  richly  deserved. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
perspective  from  which  to  view  the 
war  that  divided  our  nation  and  took 
the  lives  of  more  than  600,000  of  our 
forebears.  While  Lincoln  agonized  over 
matters  of  pressing  military  strategy, 
(Congress  was  hard  at  work  shaping 
and  passing  legislation  that  would  set 
the  nation's  course  for  the  remainder 
of  the  19th  century  and  beyond.  In 
1863,  freshman  Senator  John  Sher- 
man of  Ohio  wrote  to  his  brother, 
Union  General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  "the  Senate  has  become  a 
laborious  committee,  where  bills  are 
drawn  as  well  as  discussed."  >  Though 
Senator  Sherman  grumbled  over  the 
Senate's  new  role,  in  fact  during  the 
crucial  early  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  Senate  had  decisively  assumed  the 
initiative  in  devising  major  legislative 
proposals,  rather  than  simply  acting  in 
response  to  a  presidential  program. 

In  my  last  address  I  concluded  with 
the  session  of  January  4,  1859,  during 
which  the  Senate  moved  as  a  body  out 
of  the  old  chamber  down  the  hall 
which  it  had  outgrown  and,  in  a 
double  file  procession,  into  this  very 
room.  Much  earlier  in  my  series  of 
statements,  I  described  in  detail  the 
appearance  of  the  new  chaml>er  with 
its  sixty-four  desks  arranged  in  three 
rows  in  a  room  that  seemed  to  its  first 
occupants  to  be  excessively  large, 
poorly  ventilated,  and  acoustically  dif- 
ficult. 


As  senators  settled  into  their  new 
chamber,  profound  political  changes 
were  underway.  The  recently  conclud- 
ed elections  of  1858  had  greatly  bene- 
fited the  newly  emerging  Republican 
party.  It  had  achieved  victories  in 
every  northern  state  except  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  Although  Abraham  Lin- 
coln faUed  in  his  bid  to  capture  Ste- 
phen Dotiglas'  Senate  seat,  most  Re- 
publican candidates  fared  much 
better.  Republicans  won  govemships. 
gained  majorities  in  state  legislatures, 
took  control  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  increased  their  num- 
bers in  the  Senate.  That  party's  gains 
occurred  as  a  result  of  a  severe  eco- 
nomic depression,  adverse  public  feel- 
ing over  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
which  had  the  effect  of  opening  the 
territories  to  slavery,  and  frustration 
at  the  weakness  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  President  James  Bu- 
chanan.* 

During  the  remaining  two  months  of 
the  35th  Congress,  early  in  1859,  the 
Senate  accomplished  little.  The  grow- 
ing impasse  between  North  and  South 
ensured  the  northern  senators'  hostili- 
ty to  administration  proposals  for  pur- 
chasing Cuba  from  Spain  and  estab- 
lishing a  protectorate  over  northern 
Mexico.  Southern  senators,  for  their 
part,  blocked  bills  for  an  Increased 
tariff,  a  transcontinental  railroad,  and 
river  and  harbor  improvements. 
Southerners  and  land  speculators 
iLilled  a  Homestead  bill  that  would 
have  allowed  the  head  of  every  family 
to  purchase  160  acres  of  western  land 
for  $1.25  per  acre,  fearing  that  it 
would  have  filled  the  West  with  anti- 
slavery  settlers.  Both  Houses  did  pass 
Vermont  Representative  Justin  Mor- 
rill's bill  to  establish  land  grant  col- 
leges in  each  state  in  order  to  spread 
educational  opportimity  more  broadly 
across  the  citizenry.  Unfortunately, 
President  Buchanan  Iielieved  that  fed- 
eral support  of  education  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  vetoed  the  measure.* 

When  the  Senate  of  the  36th  Con- 
gress convened  on  December  5,  1859, 
sectional  tensions  had  escalated  far 
beyond  the  ability  of  legislative  lead- 
ers to  control  them.  "We  are,"  wrote 
southern  partisan  Virginia  Clay,  wife 
of  Alabama  Senator  Clement  Clai- 
borne Clay,  "dancing  over  a  powder 
keg."  Three  days  earlier,  in  Charles 
Town,  Virginia,  the  infamous  John 
Brown,  whose  raid  had  helped  ignite 
the  slow  burning  fuse  of  that  powder 
keg.  was  taken  from  his  jail  cell  into 
the  bright  December  morning  san- 
shine.  Awaiting  him  were  six  compa- 
nies of  Virginia  infantry  and  a  troop 
of  horse  cavalry.  Brown  was  quickly 
escorted  to  an  open  wagon  containing 
a  heavy  oak  coffin.  Seated  next  to  his 
jailor.  Brown  rode  slowly  away  to  the 
forty  acre  field  that  had  )>een  chosen 
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as  the  site  for  his  execution.  There,  he 
discovered  ad<  Itlonal  troops  massed  in 
a  hollow  squa  -e  with  a  cannon  direct 
ed  at  the  seal  Told  to  discourage  those 
who  might  ittempt  to  rescue  him. 
Mounting  th(  scaffold.  Brown  bade 
farewell  to  hJ  t  captors  and  stood  im- 
panively  ere<t  as  a  hood  of  white 
linen  was  pUued  over  his  head,  and  a 
rough  noose  I  was  pulled  about  his 
nedL  The  ^ndemned  man  then 
moved  onto  tt  e  trap  door  and  signaled 
his  readiness.  Por  eight  long  agonizing 
minutes,  Johr  Brown  waited  in  silence 
as  late  arriv  ng  troops  moved  into 
their  preassiined  positions.  Finally, 
the  sheriff  sit  shed  the  rope  that  held 
the  trap.  Hirees  creaked  and  boards 
fell.  John  Bri»wn  swiftly  went  to  his 
martyrdom.* 

John  Browi's  abortive  attempt  to 
seize  the  fed  nd  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  in  Octol  ter  1859  swept  the  South 
into  a  state  <f  panic.  Brown's  action 
confirmed  wti  Ite  southerners'  deepest 
fears  of  an  imminent  plot  by  the 
North  to  inrade  their  lands,  with 
weapons  takei  t  from  government  arse- 
nals, inciting  ihe  region's  three  million 
slaves  to  blocjdy  revolt.  His  deed  pro- 
vided Justifies  ,tion  for  the  longstand- 
ing warnings  )f  radical  leaders.  When 
more  moderae  leaders  called  for  the 
North  to  dlsai  ow  Brown,  they  received 
instead,  from  the  pens  of  Emerson. 
Thoreau,  Wh  ttier  and  others,  a  liter- 
ary response  elevating  the  tragic  old 
man  to  heroic  status. 

I  would  ad  lose  my  colleagues  and 
members  of  tl  le  staffs  when  the  oppor- 
timity  presen  £  itself  to  visit  Harper's 
Ferry  and  sei;  some  of  the  historical 
buildings  thei  e  which  have  been  reha- 
bilitated, the  exhibits  that  are  there, 
and  also  to  v  sit  Charles  Town,  which 
is  located  in  ^  rhat  is  now  West  Virgin- 
ia. The  old  (ourt  house  still  stands, 
and  it  is  not  far  away  from  Harper's 
Ferry.  It  wil  provide  an  interesting, 
informative,  uid  inspirational  after- 
noon or  entire  day  for  anyone  who 
proceeds  to  visit  Harper's  Perry  and 
Charles  Towi  and  relives  the  rich  his- 
tory of  that  period. 

In  December  1859,  the  first  order  of 
business  for  Ihe  new  36th  Senate  was 
a  resolution  establishing  a  committee 
to  investic^tt  possible  conspiracy  in 
connection  w  th  Brown's  raid.  On  the 
foUowing  da/,  the  Senate  approved 
the  resolutioi  and  got  down  to  work 
for  what  pnved  to  be  a  frustrating 
and  unproductive  session.  Tensions 
among  nortt;em  and  southern  sena- 
tors escalate  1  rapidly.  The  growing 
legislative  s  alemate  that  Congress 
faced  as  180)  dawned  was  most  dra- 
matically rev  ialed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  ii  i  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

There,  the  sectional  crisis  took  its 
focus  In  a  bitter  battle  to  elect  a 
Speaker.  Jol^i  Sherman  of  Ohio,  a 
moderate  on  Ithe  slavery  issue,  was  the 
favored  canddate.  However,  he  had 
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unwisely  endorsed  a  book  he  never 
read.  That  volume,  Hinton  Rowan 
Helper's  The  Impending  Crisis,  caused 
an  explosion  of  outrage  in  the  South 
similar  to  that  of  John  Brown's  raid. 
Helper  concluded  in  his  1857  tract 
that  "slavery  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the 
shame,  poverty,  ignorance,  tyranny 
and  Imbecility  of  the  South,"  impover- 
ishing all  but  "the  lords  of  the  lash 
who  are  not  only  absolute  masters  of 
the  blacks  (but)  of  all  non  slavehold- 
ing  whites,  whose  freedom  is  merely 
nominal,  and  whose  unparalleled  illit- 
eracy and  degradation  is  purposely 
and  fiendlishly  perpetuated."  Sher- 
man's support  of  the  book  cost  him  es- 
sential votes  of  border  state  members 
and  the  speakership  contest  dragged 
on  for  eight  weeks.  Members  hurled 
insults  at  one  another  and  the  House 
chamber  took  on  the  appearance  of  an 
armed  camp.  One  witness  noted  that 
"the  only  persons  who  do  not  have  a 
revolver  and  a  knife  are  those  who 
have  two  revolvers."  Finally,  on  the 
forty-fourth  ballot,  Sherman  withdrew 
and  an  imknown  New  Jersey  fresh- 
man, William  Pennington,  became 
Speaker.' 

During  the  first  half  of  1860,  sena- 
tors focused  their  attention  on  the 
presidential  nominating  conventions. 
E>emocrats  assembled  in  April  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  When 
supporters  of  front  running  candidate 
Stephen  Douglas  succeeded  in  passing 
a  platform  plank  opposing  federal  pro- 
tection of  slavery  in  the  territories, 
delegates  of  eight  southern  states 
walked  out— not  something  unheard 
of,  even  in  our  own  recent  times. 

This  led  to  a  stalemate  and  then  an 
agreement  to  reconvene  the  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  in  Jxme.  Before  the 
Democrats  could  meet  again.  Republi- 
can delegates  assembled  in  Chicago. 
Going  into  that  convention.  Senator 
William  Seward  was  the  leading  con- 
tender, but  his  drive  faltered  when  it 
became  clear  that  his  strong  anti-slav- 
ery record  would  alienate  important 
border  states.  As  we  know,  the  nomi- 
nation went  to  the  former  one-term 
House  member  from  Illinois,  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

On  the  heels  of  the  Lincoln  nomina- 
tion, the  Democrats  met  in  Baltimore 
and  promptly  divided.  The  two  wings 
of  the  party  then  nominated  their  own 
candidates,  with  Douglas  receiving  the 
nod  from  the  northern  faction  and 
Vice  President  John  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky  that  of  the  southerners.  On 
November  6,  1860,  Lincoln  received  a 
million  fewer  votes  than  the  combined 
total  of  his  divided  opposition,  but  he 
captured  a  commanding  majority  of 
electoral  votes.  As  the  last  session  of 
the  38th  Congress  convened  on  De- 
cember 3,  1860,  senators  looked  to 
President  Buchanan  for  a  ray  of  hope 
in  the  darkening  sky  of  secession 
threats.  Buchanan,  for  his  part,  re- 
sponded in  a  characteristically  weak 


and  vacillating  manner.  In  his  message 
to  Congress,  the  president  tried  to  pla- 
cate all  factions.  Consequently,  he  sat- 
isfied none  when  he  proclaimed  that, 
while  no  state  had  the  right  to  secede, 
neither  did  the  federal  government 
have  the  right  to  prevent  such  action. 
The  president  blamed  Republicans 
and  abolitionists  for  bringing  on  the 
crisis.  Unless  they  stopped  criticizing 
slavery  and  began  to  support  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  "disunion  will  become 
inevitable,"  and  the  South  would  "be 
Jiistified  in  revolutionary  resistance  to 
the  Government."  The  chief  execu- 
tive, clearly  counting  the  days  remain- 
ing in  his  disastrous  term,  recommend- 
ed a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
tect slavery  in  the  territories  and  the 
purchase  of  Cuba  to  give  the  South  a 
new  slave  state.  ^ 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  set  up 
committees  to  examine  a  host  of  simi- 
lar compromise  proposals.  In  the 
Senate,  the  venerable  Kentuckian, 
John  Crittenden,  who  first  came  to 
this  body  in  1817,  chaired  a  "Commit- 
tee of  Thirteen."  Most  of  the  compro- 
mise proposals  called  for  abandonment 
of  federal  efforts  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  territories.  This  prohibition  was 
the  basic  principle  behind  the  Repub- 
lican party's  formation  and  compro- 
mises based  on  its  abandonment  were 
certainly  doomed  to  failure.  On  De- 
cember 28.  1860,  the  Crittenden  Com- 
mittee voted,  against  the  position  of 
its  chairman,  to  reject  a  package  of 
constitutional  amendments.  The  "Crit- 
tenden Compromise"  included  a  plan 
to  extend  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  to  California,  permitting  slavery 
south  of  that  line  and  forbidding  it  to 
the  north.  Congress  would  be  forbid- 
den to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  to  interfere  with  the 
slave  trade.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments were  intended  to  be  irreversible 
for  all  time.  When  the  package  made 
its  way  to  the  Senate  floor  on  January 
16,  1861,  it  suffered  a  second  and  final 
defeat  by  a  two-vote  margin." 

A  week  before  that  crucial  vote,  Mis- 
sissippi's senior  senator,  the  elegant 
and  aristocratic  Jefferson  Davis,  rose 
to  address  the  Senate.  Mississippi  had 
voted  to  leave  the  Union  on  the  previ- 
ous day;  South  Carolina  had  departed 
several  weeks  earlier;  and  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia  were  poised  to  take 
similar  action.  With  his  wife  of  sixteen 
years  looking  on  from  a  packed  gal- 
lery, the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party's  southern  faction  urged  his 
Senate  colleagues  to  allow  the  south- 
em  states  to  go  in  peace.  He  said: 

We  seek  not  to  disturb  your  prosperity.  If 
we  must  part,  I  say  we  can  put  our  relations 
upon  that  basis  whicii  will  give  you  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  favored  trade  and  still  make 
the  intercourse  mutually  beneficial  to  each 
other.  If  you  will  not,  then  it  is  an  issue 
from  which  we  will  not  shrink;  for,  between 
oppression  and  freedom,  between  the  main- 
tenance of  right  and  submission  to  power. 


we  will  invoke  the  Oodbattlea,  and  meet  our 
fate,  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  have  striven  to  avert  that  catastrophe 
which  now  impends  over  the  country,  un- 
sucoeasfully;  and  I  regret  it.  If  you  desire  at 
this  last  moment  to  avert  civil  war,  so  be  it; 
It  la  better  so.  If  you  will  but  allow  us  to  sep- 
arate from  you  peaceably,  since  we  cannot 
live  peaceably  together,  then  there  are  rela- 
tions which  may  still  subsist  between  us. 

If  you  will  not  have  it  thus;  if  in  the  pride 
of  power,  If  In  contempt  of  reason  and  reli- 
ance upon  force,  you  say  we  shall  not  go, 
but  shall  remain  as  subjects  to  you,  then, 
gentlemen  of  the  North,  a  war  is  to  be  inau- 
gurated the  like  of  which  men  have  not 
seen. 

Indeed,  he  was  very  prophetic  in 
making  that  statement. 

Is  there  wisdom,  is  there  patriotism  in  the 
land?  If  so,  easy  must  be  the  solution  of  this 
question.  If  not,  then  Mississippi's  gallant 
sons  will  stand  like  a  wall  of  fire  around 
their  SUte  •  •  *.• 

Two  days  later.  New  York  Republi- 
can William  Henry  Seward  rose  to  re- 
spond to  Davis'  appeal.  E^arlier  he  had 
proclaimed  that  the  crisis  would  be 
over  in  sixty  days.  As  Lincoln's  Secre- 
tary of  State-designate,  Seward  was 
marked  to  be  a  leader  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration—a prime  minister  almost. 
Far  more  experienced  in  the  art  of 
government  than  Lincoln,  Seward 
exuded  confidence  as  he  addressed  the 
Senate.  Speaking  in  a  raspy  voice,  irri- 
tated by  excessive  cigar  smoking, 
Seward  hoped  to  carry  the  day  for 
moderation.  Massachusetts  Republi- 
can, Charles  Sumner  had  tried  to  talk 
Seward  out  of  giving  the  carefully  pre- 
pared address.  Simmer  was  furious 
with  Seward's  willingness  to  abandon 
his  earlier  strong  anti-slavery  position. 
Seward  instead  had  devised  a  concilia- 
tory offer  to  the  South  that  included  a 
constitutional  guarantee  that  Con- 
gress would  never  interfere  with  slav- 
ery in  any  state  and  that  the  Arizona- 
New  Mexico  territory  would  be  admit- 
ted as  a  slave  state.  Sumner  argued 
that  Seward's  speech  would  imder- 
mine  unionist  support  in  the  crucial 
border  states.  When  Seward  concluded 
his  remarks  to  the  Senate,  it  became 
clear  that  Svmuier's  fears  were  Justi- 
fied. His  vague  preachments  antago- 
nized radicals  and  disunionists  alike. 
They  even  fueled  a  concessionist  spirit 
in  Sumner's  own  Massachusetts  where 
merchants  hoped  that  compromise 
would  bring  a  resiunption  of  vital 
cotton  shipments  from  the  South. '° 

Seward's  address  and  the  onrushing 
news  of  further  defections  among 
southern  states  set  the  stage  for  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  memorable 
scenes  ever  to  take  place  in  this  cham- 
ber. On  January  21,  1861,  five  senators 
from  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississip- 
pi entered  this  chamber  to  bid  their 
colleagues  a  sad  farewell.  Spectators 
began  to  press  for  admission  to  the 
galleries  at  7:00  a.m.  By  9  o'clock  the 
galleries  were  packed,  and  so  were  the 
cloakrooms  and  the  Senators'  Lobby 
to  the  north  of  the  chamber.  The  re- 


porters gallery  in  front  of  me  was 
given  over  to  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  and  their  families." 

Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  observed  that 
there  was  a  sense  of  "blood  in  the  air" 
as  the  Senate  chaplain  took  his  place 
at  high  noon.  Following  a  brief  period 
of  routine  morning  business,  a  motion 
was  made  to  take  up  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  as  a  free  state.  At 
that  point  Florida's  David  Yulee 
sought  recognition  to  ask  that  his  an- 
nouncement of  withdrawal  might  be 
heard.  Ben  Wade  of  Ohio,  a  leader 
among  radical  Republicans  who  re- 
portedly kept  a  sawed  off  shotgun  in 
his  Senate  desk,  pretended  not  to 
know  why  the  Florida  senator  sought 
the  floor.  The  Kansas  matter  was  de- 
ferred and  the  long  awaited  valedicto- 
ries began.  Jefferson  Davis  reserved 
the  final  position  among  his  departing 
colleagues  for  himself.**  Reiterating 
his  plea  for  a  peaceful  separation,  the 
senator,  weakened  by  a  recent  illness, 
called  out  to  his  colleagues. 

I  am  sure  I  feel  no  hostility  toward  you. 
Senators  from  the  North.  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  one  of  you,  whatever  sharp  discussion 
there  may  have  been  between  us,  to  whom  I 
cannot  now  say,  in  the  presence  of  my  God, 
I  wish  you  well;  and  such.  I  am  sure,  is  the 
feeling  of  the  people  whom  I  represent 
toward  those  whom  you  represent. 

I,  therefore,  feel  that  I  but  express  their 
desire  when  I  say  I  hope  and  they  hope  for 
peaceable  relations  with  you,  though  we 
must  part.  They  may  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  us  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  if  you  so  will  it. 

The  reverse  may  bring  disaster  on  every 
portion  of  the  country,  and  if  you  will  have 
it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the  Ood  of  our  fa- 
thers, who  delivered  them  from  the  power 
of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages  of 
the  bear;  and,  thus  putting  our  trust  in  God 
and  in  our  firm  hearts  and  strong  arms,  we 
will  vindicate  the  right  as  best  we  may  *  *  *. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  having  made 
the  announcement  which  the  occasion 
seemed  to  me  to  require,  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  bid  you  a  final  adieu." 

When  he  finished,  those  in  the 
chamber  remained  silent,  but  for  the 
sound  of  general  weeping.  Then,  as 
Davis  started  his  final  journey  up  the 
center  aisle  with  his  four  compatriots 
falling  in  closely  behind,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Breckinridge  rose  to  his  feet. 
Fifty-eight  senators  followed  the  pre- 
siding officer's  lead.  And  so  did  the 
massed  spectators.  Slowly,  the  five 
senators  removed  themselves  from  the 
mournful  chamber,  not  one  casting  a 
backward  glance.  Then  doors  swimg 
shut  and  the  Senate  moved  quietly  to 
take  up  the  pending  business.  Later 
that  fateful  evening.  Mrs.  Davis  over- 
heard her  husband's  prayer.  The 
former  senator  prayed,  "May  God 
have  us  in  His  holy  keeping,  and  grant 
that  before  it  is  too  late,  peaceful 
counsels  may  prevail."  '* 

Following  Davis'  departure,  the 
Senate  approved  the  bill  to  admit 
Kansas  as  a  free  state  sending  it  on  to 
President  Buchanan  who  earlier  had 


proclaimed  that  Kansas  should  be  as 
much  a  slave  state  as  South  Carolina. 
Buchanan  reluctantly  signed  the 
measure. 

During  the  remaining  few  weeks 
before  the  March  3  adjournment  date, 
other  southern  senators  withdrew  as 
their  states,  eleven  in  all,  approved  or- 
dinances of  secession.  In  Springfield, 
Illinois  Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  for 
his  long  Journey  to  assimie  the  reins  of 
a  divided  government  in  a  capital  city 
increasingly  awash  with  rumors  of 
conspiracy  and  sedition.  On  February 
8,  the  seceding  states  sent  delegates  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama  to  set  up  a  pro- 
visional government  and  the  following 
day  elected  former  Senator  Davis  as 
their  president. 

Major  events  tumbled  one  after  an- 
other. On  February  11,  Lincoln  left 
Springfield  and  two  days  later  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  votes  took  place  in 
the  House  chamber.  On  that  occasion, 
soldiers  barricaded  entrances  to  the 
Capitol  Building,  turning  away  all  but 
the  favored  few  who  held  tickets  of  ad- 
mission. Plainclothes  policemen  min- 
gled attentively  with  those  who 
walked  the  corridors.  At  noon,  sena- 
tors in  solemn  procession  entered  the 
House  chamber.  Led  by  Vice  President 
John  Breckinridge,  members  took 
their  assigned  places.  Without  inci- 
dent, the  tellers  registered  the  vote. 
Then  the  vice  president,  himself  one 
of  the  losing  presidential  candidates, 
announced  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
been  elected  the  nation's  sixteenth 
president.'* 

As  Lincoln's  train  approached  the 
capital,  threats  of  violence  increased. 
Private  detective  Allan  Pinkerton  had 
reliable  information  that  the  presi- 
dent-elect faced  assassination  when 
his  train  reached  Baltimore,  which 
was  a  hotbed  of  secessionist  spirit.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  president  donned  a  dis- 
guise and  slipped  into  Washington,  un- 
announced, on  an  earlier  train.  For 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  Lincoln 
deeply  regretted  that  subterfuge.'" 

Inauguration  day,  March  4,  1861, 
dawned  raw  and  windy  in  the  capital. 
A  spirit  of  depression  gripped  the  city. 
The  procession  of  presidents  swept 
swiftly  past  boarded  windows  and  up 
to  Capitol  Hill.  At  the  Senate  en- 
trance, two  batteries  of  light  artillery 
were  positioned.  Through  the  north 
door,  the  presidential  party  moved  to 
the  Senate  chamber,  where  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hannibal  Hamlin  and  newly 
elected  senators  took  their  oaths.  A 
few  minutes  later,  the  new  president's 
high-pitched  voice  rang  out  across  the 
east  plaza  as  he  proclaimed,  "we  are 
not  enemies,  but  friends  .  .  .  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  affection."" 

President  Jefferson  Davis  called  the 
Confederate  Congress  into  session  im- 
mediately. President  Lincoln  decided 
to  wait.  Although  the  next  regular  ses- 
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sion  w«s  not  dv  i  to  begin  untU  Decem- 
ber ISei.  the  tt  ces  demanded  congres- 
sional oonsulta  don  and  action.  Since 
the  beginning  >f  1861,  federal  troops 
at  Fort  Sumtsr  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  So  ith  Carolina  had  been 
under  seige  of  i  Hon  batteries.  No  solu- 
tion was  in  sliA  t.  At  4:30  ajn.  on  April 
12.  those  very  1  atterles  opened  fire  on 
the  hapless  Un  on  fort.  The  Civil  War 
had  begun. 

After  thirty- our  hours  of  intense 
but  bloodless  bombardment.  Major 
Robert  Anders(  in  yielded  to  the  inevi- 
table and  8iui<aulered  the  garrison. 
This  action  galvanized  sentiment 
throughout  th(  North  for  a  swift  and 
decisive  end  tc  the  South's  secession. 
On  April  15,  tl  le  president  declared  a 
state  of  insun  ection  existed  and  or- 
dered a  recruiment  of  75.000  three- 
month  volunte  irs. 

Meanwhile,    just   gathered   in   the 
quiet  Soiate  chamber.  Fearing  that 
Maryland  would  Join   the   rebellion, 
thereby    isolat  ng    the    capital    from 
northern  millti  ry  support.  Lincoln  or- 
dered defensiv(  preparations.  By  early 
April,  the  Ci^itol  Building  appeared 
ready  for  the  pnslaught.  Boards,  and 
boulders,  and  icasks  of  cement  barri- 
caded  the   entrances.   Paintings   and 
statuary  were  <  raped  in  protective  cov- 
erings. Iron  pli  tes.  awaiting  placement 
in   the   half    jompleted   dome,   were 
pressed  into  sc  rvice  as  breastworlu  on 
the  porticoes."  On  April  17,  meeting 
in    Richmond,    Virginia's    convention 
voted  to  remove  that  state  from  the 
Union.  Fears  ( I  isolation  sltyrocketed. 
Two  days  lat  er,  a  regiment  of  troops 
from     Massachusetts      engaged     in 
pitched  battle  as  they  tried  to  pass 
through  hosta  t  Baltimore.  The  timing 
of  that  incidei  t,  which  took  four  dead 
and  thirty-one  wounded,  was  not  lost 
on  supporters  of  the  Union.  The  fate- 
ful skdrmish  o  «urred  on  April  19,  ex- 
actly eighty-s  X  years  after  the  en- 
counter betwe  in  the  colonials  and  the 
British  at  Lex:  ogton  and  Concord.  The 
badly    maule(     Sixth    Massachusetts 
Regiment  arrved  in  Washington  on 
the  afternoon  train.  As  litters  were  re- 
moved, a  grou  3  of  Washington  women 
nished  forwaid  to  dress  the  soldiers' 
wounds.   In     he   lead   was  a   young 
Patent    Of  fie;    clerk    named    Clara 
Barton.    Triel    and    exhausted,    the 
troops  and  tieir  medical  attendents 
headed  for  tie  only  available  room 
suitable   to   tlieir  needs— the  vacant 
Senate  ChamI  ier.>* 

T>i'h  80ldl<  r  received  a  ration  of 
bacon,  bread,  and  coffee.  As  fimies  of 
cooking  food  Irif ted  upward  from  fur- 
naces in  the  I  Bsement,  the  men  of  the 
Sixth  Massac  lusetts  made  themselves 
cmnfortable  n  this  very  room.  Pas- 
sions ran  dee  ply  as  the  wounded  and 
hungry  troop  t  converted  gallery  seats 
and  senators'  chairs  to  temporary  rest- 
ing places.  Oi  e  enraged  soldier  sought 
out  former  flenator  Jefferson  Davis' 
seat,  the  one  now  occupied  by  the  dis- 
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tingulshed  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  Stennis.  two  desks  back 
from  here.  With  his  bayonet  un- 
sheathed, the  man  sought  to  destroy 
the  stately  desk.  At  that  juncture,  ac- 
cording to  Senate  lore,  the  venerable 
assistant  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Isaac  Bassett,  rushed  forward  to 
restrain  the  angered  soldier.*"  Exhort- 
ing him  to  cease,  he  announced  that 
the  desk  belonged  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  not  to  the  de- 
parted confederate  chieftain.  The  sol- 
dier withdrew;  and  even  today,  if  we 
look  carefully  along  the  right-hand 
front  comer  of  that  desk,  we  can 
detect  the  skilled  carpenter's  efforts  to 
erase  this  sad  incident. 

Soon,  the  encamped  soldiers  grew 
restless.  In  the  Marble  Room  to  our 
north.  they  hung  sides  of  bacon,  strip- 
ping off  portions  to  cook  in  that 
room's  blaaing  fireplaces.  Back  in  this 
chamber,  they  held  mock  legislative 
sessions,  reminiscent  of  those  conduct- 
ed by  invading  British  troops  in  the 
old  House  chamber  in  1814.  A  self-ap- 
pointed presiding  officer  called  for 
order,  only  to  be  shouted  down  by 
throngs  in  the  galleries.  Pompous 
speeches  were  greeted  with  raucous 
applause  and  shouts  of  derision.  Some 
sat  at  senators'  desks  as  they  com- 
p<wed  letters  to  loved  ones  on  Senate 
stationery,  using  franked  envelopes  to 
send  the  notes  on  their  way.*' 

To  feed  the  troops  quartered  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  as  well  as  those  tem- 
porarily bivouacked  In  the  rotunda, 
the  House  chamber,  and  in  govern- 
ment buildings  throughout  the  city, 
the  military  quartermaster  construct- 
ed bread  ovens  in  small  brick-walled 
rooms  throughout  the  Capitol  base- 
ment. Huge  barrels  of  flour  were 
rolled  down  planks  placed  over  the 
west  central  interior  staircases 

The  sense  of  seige  and  isolation  that 
had  gripped  Washington  in  Mareh  and 
April  diminished  with  the  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  and  the  realization  that 
an  attack  by  southern  forces  was  not 
imminent.  As  members  of  the  Senate 
returned  for  the  special  Independence 
Day  session,  they  found  a  more  re- 
laxed attitude  among  the  city's  resi- 
dents. They  also  found  a  cleansed 
chamber.  After  their  brief  stay,  the 
men  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment were  moved  to  other  quarters. 
Soap  and  sand  removed  the  grease  and 
tobacco  stains  that  served  as  the  tem- 
porary occupants'  legacy. 

At  twelve  noon,  on  July  4,  1861,  Vice 
President  Hannibal  Hamlin  rapped 
the  ancient  Senate  gavel.  Reverend 
Byron  Sunderland,  in  his  opening 
prayer,  olsserved  that  Indep>endence 
Day  in  1861  was  "a  day  tenfold  more 
precious  by  reason  of  our  present  trou- 
bles and  sacred  to  the  heart  for  the 
ever  memorable  Declaration  of  our  fa- 
thers." As  the  vice  president  looked 
out  into  the  chamber,  he  must  have 
been  deeply  moved  by  the  spectacle  of 


twenty-one  vacant  seats.  Among  the 
senators  of  the  eleven  states  of  the 
Confederacy,  only  Tennessee's  Andrew 
Johnson  remained.** 

The  Senate  of  the  37th  Congress 
was  dramatically  different  from  its 
predecessor  as  a  result  of  the  southern 
defections  and  the  1860  election.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  brief  history,  the 
Republican  party  gained  control  of 
the  Senate  outnumbering  the  Demo- 
crats by  a  margin  of  31  to  10.  with 
eight  members  claiming  other  party 
affiliations.  During  that  session,  the 
size  of  each  party  fluctuated  slightly 
as  members  came  and  went,  but  the 
Democratic  members  recognized  that 
they  were  badly  outnumbered.  In  the 
days  ahead,  their  rate  of  absenteeism 
grew  and  they  never  bothered  to  hold 
formal  caucuses.** 

Mr.  President,  one  measure  of  the 
dramatic  change  in  the  Senate's  com- 
position during  the  early  years  of  the 
Civil  War  can  be  taken  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  confronted  the 
definition  of  membership  for  senators 
of  the  secessionist  states.  For  the  bal- 
ance of  my  remarks  today,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  Senate's  Civil  War  expulsion 
cases  of  1861  and  1862.  They  reveal  a 
great  deal  about  the  nature  of  this  in- 
stitution during  those  uniquely  trou- 
bled times. 

The  moment  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
four  southern  colleagues  departed  in 
January  1861,  the  Senate  began  the 
long  process  of  deciding  on  the  status 
of  members  who  formally  resigned,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  simply  did  not 
bother  to  appear  at  the  start  of  the 
37th  Congress  in  March,  and  of  those 
still    serving    whose    sjrmpathles    ap- 
peared to  lie  with  the  Confederacy. 
Senators    grappled    with    four    basic 
issues  related  to  this  dilemma:  The  dif- 
ference between  withdrawal  and  resig- 
nation;  the  permanent  or  imperma- 
nent quality  of  the  withdrawals;  the 
subsequent  status  of  committee  mem- 
berships: and  the  imderlylng  uncer- 
tainty over  the  legality  of  secession. 
That  not  all  southern  senators  acted 
in  the  same  manner  or  at  the  same 
time  compounded  the  discussions.  One 
Georgia     senator,     Robert     Toombs, 
withdrew  without  sending  formal  noti- 
fication to   the   Senate.   The   South 
Carolina  senators,  James  H.  Hammond 
and  James  Chestnut,  announced  their 
plans  through  home  state  newspapers, 
but    never    communicated    with    the 
Senate  itself.  In  the  Senate,  perplexed 
members  sought  to  use  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  as  a  guide  for  iden- 
tifying the  proper  responses  to  the  pe- 
culiar   situation.    Unfortunately,    no 
common   agreement   emerged   in  the 
constitutional  interpretations  and  the 
senators   continued    to    flounder    for 
definitions  of  the  offense,  if  any,  that 
had  been  committed.  Two   motions, 
one  to  rule  that  the  withdrawing  sena- 
tors were  no  longer  members  of  the 
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Senate,  and  a  second  to  declare  their 
committee  seats  vacant,  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  March  4,  1861.  a  new  Republican 
majority  assiuied  control  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  it  demonstrated  no  clear  no- 
tions about  how  to  handle  the  seces- 
sion crisis.  When  the  Senate  again 
considered  the  dilemma  of  the  south- 
em  senators,  so  much  anger  and  sad- 
ness permeated  the  speeches  that  a 
troubled  Senator  James  Bayard  ad- 
vised. "All  I  ask  ...  is.  to  leave  the 
question  undisturbed  .  .  .  unless  it  be 
the  desire  of  .  .  .  the  Senate  to  compli- 
cate the  affairs  of  the  country,  already 
sufficiently  complicated;  to  irritate 
passions  already  sufficiently  aroused; 
and  to  afford  additional  chances  for 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Union, 
when  it  is  already  sufficiently  endan- 
gered." The  Delaware  Democrat's 
advice  struck  a  sensitive  chord,  for  the 
Senate  rejected  a  resolution  that  de- 
clared the  offenders  had  ceased  to  l>e 
members  of  the  Senate.  Instead,  the 
Senate  voted  to  pronounce  the  seats 
vacant  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  omit  those  names  from 
the  roll.  This  resolution  applied  to 
Albert  O.  Brown,  Jefferson  Davis,  Ste- 
phen R.  Mallory,  Clement  Clay, 
Robert  Toombs,  and  Judah  Benjamin. 
It  did  not  apply  to  David  Tulee,  Benja- 
min Fitzpatrick,  Alfred  Iverson,  or 
John  Slidell  because  their  Senate 
terms  expired  March  3,  1861,  the  day 
before  the  new  Republican  Congress 
convened. 

The  debate  over  senatorial  with- 
drawal marked  only  the  first  of  many 
constitutional  disputes  surrounding 
the  major  issue  of  secession.  Each 
southern  senator  justified  withdrawal 
upon  the  argument  that  when  a  state 
left  the  Union,  the  necessity  for  sena- 
torial representation  ended.  Accept- 
ance of  the  right  to  withdraw  and  to 
disassociate  a  state  from  the  national 
legislature  acluiowledged  the  legitima- 
cy of  secession.  However,  by  a  declara- 
tion that  the  seats  were  merely  vacant, 
the  Senate  denied  the  act  of  secession 
by  implying  that  at  any  time  a  new 
senator  with  legitimate  credentials 
could  represent  the  state.** 

In  April  1861  the  Senate  could  no 
longer  hope  that  the  southern  legisla- 
tures would  appoint  new  senators  to 
fill  the  vacant  seats  in  the  chamber. 
Most  southern  legislators  simply  re- 
mained in  their  home  states.  When 
Congress  reconvened  in  July  1861, 
with  open  warfare  in  progress,  the 
Senate  found  itself  with  only  a  partial- 
ly resolved  problem,  as  it  had  earlier 
addressed  the  matter  of  just  those  sen- 
ators who  had  actively  withdrawn 
their  membership. 

The  status  of  Arlumsas'  William  Se- 
bastian and  Charles  C.  Mltchel,  North 
Carolina's  Thomas  Clingman  and 
Thomas  Bragg.  South  Carolina's 
James  Chestnut,  Tennessee's  A.O.P. 
Nicholson.  Texas'  John  Hemphill  and 
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Louis  Wlgfall.  and  Virginia's  James  M. 
Mason  and  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  re- 
mained murlcy.  An  earlier  attempt  to 
expel  Louis  Wlgfall  for  his  public  dec- 
laration that  he  had  become  a  foreign- 
er and  owed  no  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  government  failed  in 
March  1861  when  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee failed  to  return  a  report  on  its 
deliberations.  South  Carolina's  James 
Hammond  made  a  public  withdrawal 
in  the  state  newspapers,  but  since  his 
term  expired  before  the  37th  Congress 
convened,  no  action  was  taken  on  his 
case.  One  Tennessee  senator,  Andrew 
Johnson,  a  staimch  Unionist,  refused 
to  follow  the  secessionists  and  served 
in  the  Senate  until  1862  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  the  military  gover- 
nor of  that  state  at  Abraham  Lincoln's 
request. 

On  July  10,  1861  Senator  Daniel 
Clark,  a  New  Hampshire  Republican, 
submitted  a  resolution  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ten  southern  senators. 
Clark  based  his  request  on  a  charge 
that  all  the  named  senators  participat- 
ed in  a  conspiracy  against  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Clark  pointed  to  the  failure  of 
these  senators  to  appear  in  the  cham- 
ber and  their  active  involvement  in 
the  conspiracy  itself.  He  reminded 
members  that  those  senators  not 
named  in  his  resolution  has  I>een  dealt 
with  during  the  March  session.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Clark  resolution 
the  status  of  all  southern  senators 
would  be  clarified. 

As  in  the  March  debates,  it  was 
Bayard  of  Delaware  who  rose  to  the 
defense  of  the  southern  senators  and 
to  urge  moderation.  He  opposed  the 
expulsion  measure,  arguing  that  the 
southern  senators  followed  the  direc- 
tions of  their  states  and  that  no  sena- 
tor individually  had  conspired  against 
the  government.  Bayard  suggested 
that  the  expulsion  rule  should  be  re- 
served for  individual  acts  of  miscon- 
duct. To  formally  expel  the  southern 
senators  would  only  exacerbate  an  al- 
ready inflamed  situation.  Senator 
Milton  Latham  of  California  support- 
ed his  fellow  Democrat  because  he  felt 
expulsion  implied  moral  turpitude,  a 
stain  upon  the  personal  character  of 
the  individuals  that  most  would  agree 
was  unjust. 

But  the  passions  of  war  produced 
more  fervent  argtunents  from  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  debate.  Senator 
Clark  retorted  that  he  failed  to  admire 
the  "openness"  of  the  absent  senators, 
and  he  hoped  the  Senate  would  not 
repeat  its  tame  action  of  the  March 
session.  "They  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Government,"  Clark  de- 
clared, "their  guns  are  now  within  the 
sound  of  your  capital;  and  shall  we  sit 
here  in  the  Senate  and  deliberate  and 
doubt  whether  we  shall  turn  out  of 
this  Senate  the  very  men  who  are 
ready  to  explode  those  guns  against 
your  capital?  ...  let  them  be  ejected 


from  the  councils  of  the  nation."  Near 
the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  Sena- 
tor James  McDougall  turned  aside  the 
cautions  of  his  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia when  he  dryly  noted  that  there 
might  be  no  moral  turpitude  in  their 
actions  because.  "Treason  was  always 
a  gentlemanly  crime  .  .  .  However,  it  is 
none  the  less  a  crime  ...  No  man  has 
a  right  to  a  place  on  this  floor  who  es- 
pouses a  cause  adverse  to  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Senator  Latham  made  one  last 
effort  to  temper  the  expulsion  move- 
ment. He  suggested  that  the  southern 
senators  be  equated  with  United 
States  Army  officers  whose  names 
were  dropped  from  the  rolls  When 
they  resigned  from  the  Union  forces  at 
the  outset  of  the  war.  The  mood  of 
the  Senate  would  not  hear  of  it.  The 
ten  senators  were  expelled  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  10  on  July  11,  1861.** 

Among  Kentucky's  political  leaders 
none  enjoyed  a  more  illustrious  na- 
tional career  than  John  C.  Brecldn- 
ridge,  who  held  the  offices  of  repre- 
sentative, senator,  and  vice  president. 
Breckinridge's  Senate  term  started  on 
Iifarch  4,  1861,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
began  his  administration  and  southern 
states'  determination  to  secede 
crested.  A  defender  of  the  South  on 
the  Senate  floor,  Brecldnridge  person- 
ally hoped  that  secession  could  be 
stopped.  By  the  fall  of  1861,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  secession  movement 
was  a  reality  and  that  Breckinridge's 
support  of  its  proponents  made  his  po- 
sition in  Washington  untenable.  The 
Kentucky  senator  hastily  departed  for 
Richmond.  Though  Kentucky,  truly  a 
border  state  with  a  population  torn  by 
divided  loyalties,  was  forced  to  remain 
in  the  Union,  Senator  Brecldnridge 
chose  otherwise  and  pledged  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Confederate  forces. 

Versed  in  the  protocol  of  the  Senate 
from  his  service  as  vice  president, 
Breckinridge,  unlike  many  other  sena- 
tors who  followed  the  Confederacy, 
sent  a  formal  letter  of  resignation  to 
the  Senate.  On  December  4,  1861  Sen- 
ator Zachariah  Chandler,  Republican 
of  Michigan,  entered  a  brief  resolution 
of  expulsion. 

A  short  discussion  followed  in  which 
Illinois  Republican  Lsmum  Tnimbull 
inquired  of  Breckinridge's  Kentucky 
colleague,  Lazarus  Powell,  if  a  nmior 
that  Breckinridge  had  become  a  gener- 
al in  the  Confederate  Army  was  true. 
Powell  weakly  attempted  to  avoid  a 
direct  answer,  but  finally  confirmed 
that  Tnmibull's  information  was  cor- 
rect. Breckinridge's  acceptance  of  a 
prominent  military  position  in  the 
Confederacy  compelled  Trumbull  to 
ask  the  resolution  state,  "whereas 
Breckinridge,  the  traitor,  had  joined 
arms  with  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment," he  be  expelled  from  the 
Senate.  On  this  resolution  Breckln- 
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many  of  their 
tant  support 
members  from 
ed  a  response. 

On  Decembe:  • 
tempore 
publican,  askel 
Waldo  Johnsoi 
an's  sympathy 
the  rebellion. 
Charles  Sumner 
sion  of  Tnisteji 
though  the 
the  resolution; 
Missouri 
sented  one  cas^ 
of  the  earlier 

General  flo<^ 
Missouri 
December  12 
debates  earllei 
ried  the  day 
tion  moved 
going  to 
however, 
traditional 
form,  and 
McDougall 
that  correct 
McDougall 
July  cases  he 
vote  on  the 
this  case 
facts   nor   a 
haste    existed 
the   Senate 
matter  the 
closely,  for 
of  knowing 
resulting 
in  the  future 

Senators 
action 

ther  Missouri 
any  time 


expel  ed  by  a  36  to  0  vote  on 


1»  1 

exifulsion  cases,  friends  of 

that  the  Senators 

penalized  for  the  seces- 

of  their  state  govem- 

for  their  own  individ- 

As  long  as  southerners 

up   arms   against   the 

rovemment,  their  sup- 

ita^ed  they  did  not  de- 

of  their  colleagues. 

John  Breckinridge,  with 

Uiyon  state  and  the  sena- 

in   the   Confederacy, 

symiiathizers   were   caught 

horis  of  their  own  argu- 

climate    of    Misscjri 

nation  moved  towEird 

early  months  of  1861. 

resulted  when  seces- 

i^ilonists  clashed  in  vi- 

E^f orts  to  force  Mis- 

in  the  Union  succeed- 

__-  of  heavy  casualties 

1  )uring  these  events  the 

senators.    Trusten 

P.  Johnson,  fortified 

se  :%ssionists  and  irritated 

Senate  colleagues.  Bla- 

the  South  voiced  by 

a  Union  state  demand- 
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10.  1861  president  pro 
n  Foot,  a  Vermont  Re- 
for  the  expulsion  of 
based  on  the  Missouri- 
for  and  participation  in 
A  week  later  Senator 
called  for  the  expul- 
Polk  as  a  traitor.  Al- 
and the  wording  of 
differed  slightly,  the 
essentially   repre- 
.  and  was  an  extension 
expulsions  of  July. 

discussion  about  the 

took  place  on  both 

December  18.  In  the 

in  the  year,  fervor  car- 

the  expulsion  ques- 

a  vote  without   first 

By  mid-December, 

retreated  to  their 

for     evidence. 

Senators  James 

James  Bayard  urged 

1  »rocedures  be  followed. 

ac  uiowledged  that  in  the 

lupported  an  immediate 

(  xpulsions.  However,  in 

a  dispute  over  the 

lecessity   for   unseemly 

McDougall    reminded 

in  such   a   serious 

should  be  followed 

members  had  no  way 

often  and  by  whom 

might  be  invoked 


dates 


situs  tion 


senat  ors 
aad 
I  in 
tnd 
t) 
comm  ittee 
senators 
ci  »ncems 
pre  :edent. 
and 


neit  ler 


tiat 
niles 
the 
h)w 
preo  (dents 


wAo  opted  for  Immediate 

highlig  ited  the  point  that  nei- 

ienator  had  appeared  at 

duri  ig  the  year  to  claim  his 


seat.  As  the  thought  of  the  Senate  and 
the  expulsion  activities  had  been 
widely  publicized,  Republicans  argued 
that  the  missing  members  might  have 
made  some  effort  to  communicate 
with  those  in  Washington.  Their  fail- 
ure to  do  so  confirmed  the  unofficial 
information  that  Johnson  held  an  offi- 
cer's position  in  the  Confederate  Army 
and  that  Polk  wrote  public  letters 
urging  Missouri  to  join  the  southern 
cause.  Nonetheless,  the  Senate  sent 
the  matter  of  the  Missouri  senators  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  January  9.  1862  that  committee 
substantiated  all  the  charges  made 
against  Johnson  and  Polk.  Both  had 
secretly  crossed  into  rebel  territory 
and  sworn  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  government.  Satisfied 
that  neither  demonstrated  the  slight- 
est interest  in  answering  the  Senate 
charges  and  that  both  participated  in 
secessionist  war  activities,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  expulsion.  The 
Senate  expelled  Waldo  Johnson  by  a 
35  to  0  vote  and  Trusten  Polk  by  a  36 
to  0  vote  on  January  10.  1862.  In  the 
expulsion  of  Johnson  and  Polk  the 
Senate  continued  the  trend  estab- 
lished in  the  John  C.  Breckinridge 
case,  resolved  earlier  in  December. 
The  Senate  could  not  tolerate  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  senators  of  a  Union 
state  gave  open  support  to  the  enemy 
government.*' 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  turn  to 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  Senate 
expelled  one  of  its  members.  That 
event  took  place  on  February  5,  1862. 
In  the  121  years  since  that  time,  there 
have  been  15  additional  efforts,  but 
none  has  ended  in  formal  expulsion. 

Among  the  forty-four  senators  who 
remained  after  the  southern  states  se- 
ceded, Jesse  Bright  of  Indiana  was  the 
Senate's  most  senior  Democratic 
member.  A  senator  since  1845,  Bright 
had  earned  a  reputation  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  Senate  rules  and  precedents 
and  for  his  frank  manner.  He  seldom 
avoided  taking  a  firm  position  on  sen- 
sitive issues,  generally  reaching  a  deci- 
sion quickly  with  little  regard  for  the 
long  term  consequences  of  his  stands. 
Bright's  colleagues  regarded  him  as  ca- 
pable of  unswerving  friendship  to 
those  who  shared  his  pro-slavery  views 
and  as  "an  enemy  who  knew  how  to 
inflict  pimishment"  to  those  who  did 
not.  His  principal  antagonists  were  ab- 
olitionist Senators  Charles  Sumner 
and  Morton  Wilkinson.  In  recognition 
of  his  seniority.  Bright  had  served  as 
the  Senate's  president  pro  tempore  in 
1854,  1856,  and  1860.  Dviring  his 
tenure  in  that  position.  Bright  saw  to 
it  that  Sumner  received  no  committee 
assignments. 

Shortly  after  the  inglorious  rout  of 
Union  troops  at  the  First  Battle  of 
Bull  Run  in  July  1861,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, a  Texas  arms  merchant,  was  cap- 
tured by  federal  forces  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  cross  into  Confederate  territory. 


Lincoln's  captors  found,  among  his 
poueasions,  a  letter,  dated  March  1. 
1861.  It  was  addressed  to  "His  Excel- 
lency Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederacy"  and  bore  the  signature 
of  Seiuitor  Jesse  Bright.  The  brief  doc- 
ument read  as  follows: 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  acquaint- 
ance my  friend  Thomaa  B.  Lincoln  of  Texas. 
He  visits  your  capital  mainly  to  dispose  of 
what  he  regards  a  great  improvement  In 
firearms.  I  recommend  him  to  your  favor- 
able consideration  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
first  respectability,  and  reliable  In  every  re- 
spect. 

In  the  following  months  before  the 
Senate  convened  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  37th  Congress,  Washington 
was  rife  with  speculation  as  to  Bright's 
likely  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  Repub- 
lic Senate  colleagues.  Over  the  years 
he  had  denounced  those  who  equated 
abolitionism  with  loyalty  to  the  Union. 
He  believed  that  the  rupture  in  the 
Union  would  be  only  temporary  and 
that  military  force  would  have  little 
effect  in  healing  the  break.  Clearly, 
Bright  was  vulnerable  in  a  Senate 
whose  majority  feared  that  southern 
sympathizers  lurked  throughout  the 
highest  councils  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

On  December  16,  1862,  shortly  after 
the  Senate  convened  for  the  new  ses- 
sion. Senator  Wilkinson  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  Bright's  ex- 
pulsion on  grounds  of  disloyalty.  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  which  then  consisted 
of  five  Republican  and  two  Democrat- 
ic members. 

In  his  own  defense.  Bright  argued 
that  although  he  had  written  the 
letter,  he  did  not  specifically  remem- 
ber doing  so  because  he  had  sent  thou- 
sands of  similar  commendations  on 
behalf  of  his  friends  and  constituents. 
Early  in  his  career,  Bright  had  served 
as  Thomas  Lincoln's  attorney  and,  in 
1861,  he  felt  it  was  only  natural  to  in- 
troduce his  friend  to  his  former 
Senate  colleague,  Jefferson  Davis. 
Bright  contended  that  his  letter  fol- 
lowed the  conventions  of  the  day, 
using  a  polite  form  of  address  custom- 
ary between  two  gentlemen.  At  the 
heart  of  Bright's  defense  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  state  of  relations  between 
the  Union  and  Confederacy  on  March 
1,  1861,  the  date  of  the  letter.  He 
argued  that  the  break  was  then  con- 
sidered by  no  means  irrevocable. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  weakest  point 
in  Bright's  case.  His  opponents  pic- 
tured Jefferson  Davis  as  the  arch-trai- 
tor who,  in  March  1861,  was  busily  as- 
sembling arms  for  the  Confederacy's 
April  attack  on  the  federal  garrison  at 
Fort  Sumter.  For  Bright  to  introduce 
an  arms  merchant  to  Davis  was,  in 
their  view,  prima  facie  evidence  of 
treason.  They  also  focused  on  the 
wording  of  his  letter,  underscoring  its 
subservient  tone  with  references  to 
"Your  Excellency"  and  "your  capital." 


Where  Bright's  defenders  agreed  that 
he  was  guilty  only  of  bad  timing  and 
indiscretion,  his  opponents  charged 
that  he  violated  his  oath  to  defend  the 
Constitution  against  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  January  13. 1962.  By  a 
vote  of  5  to  2,  that  panel  found  that  the 
charges  were  not  sufficient  to  justify 
expulsion.  Debate  in  the  Senate  began 
a  week  later  and  continued  intermit- 
tenUy  until  February  5, 1962.  The  most 
dramatic  and  damaging  speech  was  by 
Charles  Summer  who  demanded  that 
the  Senate  purge  itself  of  traitors.  The 
decisive  vote  occurred  on  February  5,  In 
a  chamber  filled  to  capacity  with  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  and  the  public.  Dur- 
ing the  proceedings,  which  lasted  for 
five  hours.  Bright  summarized  his  case, 
noting  that  the  Republican  caucus  un- 
doubtedly had  already  made  the  final 
decision.  He  spoke,  he  said,  only  to  set 
forth  his  case  for  posterity.  Upon  com- 
pleting his  address.  Bright  gathered 
his  belongings  from  his  desk  and 
walked  out  of  the  chamber.  Moments 
later,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  14, 
expelled  him.** 

Mr.  President,  Twenty-five  southern 
senators  serving  in  1860  terminated 
their  Senate  service  as  a  result  of  the 
Civil  War.  Of  that  nimiber,  one  re- 
signed before  the  Senate  could  expel 
him  and  four  others  had  their  terms 
expire  in  March  1861,  so  action  against 
them  was  unnecessary.  The  remainder 
were  expelled  by  formal  resolution.  Of 
the  twenty-five,  seven  went  on  to  serve 
with  Confederate  military  forces,  ten 
became  members  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  eight  occupied  high 
posts  in  President  Jefferson  Davis'  ad- 
ministration. The  loss  of  such  distin- 
guished men  from  the  United  States 
■Senate  was  but  one  further  mark  of 


the  tragedy  of  the  war  that  divided 
our  Union.** 

Of  that  war  and  the  Senate's  role  in 
prosecuting  it,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
in  my  next  address. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10:30  A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  2:17  p.m.. 
recessed  until  Thursday.  March  3. 
1983.  at  10:30  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  2.  1983: 

Thk  Judiciabt 

Gregory  Wright  Carman,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  UJS.  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade. 

Shirley  Wohl  Kram,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Departkemt  op  Justice 
James  W.  Diehm,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  U.S.   attorney   for  the  district  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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I  met 


ChaplAD. 


Oo<, 


The  House 

The 
Ford,    DJ).. 
pnyer 

Oncious 
and 

we  a]ao  have 
woito  necessaty 
holy  words, 
only  of  Your 
we  be  doers 
brings  grace 
serve.  Help  us 
translate  into 
passion  that 
gers  of  peace 
Amen. 


at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev.   James   David 
tffered    the    following 


righteousi  ess 

tlie 
•  y 
Nay 


t4i 
10 


W5 


as  we  pray  for  Justice 

and  peace,  so  may 

spirit  to  do  the  good 

to  carry  out  Your 

we  not  be  bearers 

^  rord  of  truth,  but  may 

iJso  of  the  work  that 

the  lives  of  those  we 

see  the  words  of  faith 

leeds  of  love  and  com- 

become  Your  messen- 

o  our  land  and  world. 


TH :  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAK  !R.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  JcLimal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  aid  announces  to  the 
House  his  apprpval  thereof. 

clause   1.  rule  I,  the 
approved. 


Pursuant  to 
Journal  stands 


COMMUNIdA'nON  PROM  THE 
CLERK   DP  THE  HOUSE 

SPEAISR 


The 
House   the 
from  the  Clerk 
sentatives: 


laid    before    the 

following  communication 

of  the  House  of  Repre- 


Kew 


Hon.  Tbomas  P. 
The  Speaker.  Ho^ 
Wttihington,  D.C 

DiAB  Mr.  Sfuker: 
transmit  herewith 
ceived  from  Mr. 
Uve  Director, 
Elections.    indicAing 
O&ry  L.  Ackermi  a 
the  Special  Elecf  on 
for  the  Office  of 
from  the  Seventl 

With  kind  regaf  ds, 
Sincerely 


I  have  the  honor  to 

a  copy  of  a  letter  re- 

'  liomas  W.  Wallace.  Execu- 

York  SUte  Board  of 

that   the   Honorable 

is  the  apparent  winner  of 

held  on  March  1.  1983. 

Elepresentatlve  In  Congress 

District  of  New  York. 

I  am. 


Clerk, 


BERJAXm  J.  OUTHKIK, 

Home  of  Reprttentatives. 


State 


Hon.  EDMUin)  L. 
Clerk  of  the 
itok 
Dkah   Mk. 
that  the  SUte 
notified  by 
Executive 
Board  of 
who  resides  at 
NY  11365  is  the 
clal  election 
office  of 
enth  Congressioial 


•  Tiit 


Attached  hereto  is  a  copy  of  Mis.  Dolen's 
telegram  which  seU  forth  the  vote  received 
by  all  candidates  in  the  contest. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  W.  Wallacs, 

Executive  Director. 

[Telegram] 

Niw  York,  N.Y. 

March  2. 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Waixacx. 
Executive  Director,  New  Yoi*  State  Board 
of  Elections,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Please  be  informed  that  the  Honorable 
Gary  L.  Ackerman  is  the  apparent  winner  in 
the  special  election  held  on  March  1, 1983  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  7th  Congressional 
District  in  New  York  City.  The  votes  record- 
ed and  received  by  the  candidates  are  as  fol- 
lows: Democratic  and  Liberal  Parties  Gary 
L.  Ackerman.  18,380;  Republican.  Conserva- 
tive, and  Right  to  Life  Albert  Lemishow, 
8,303;  Queens  Independent  Party  Douglas  E. 
Schoen,  5,983;  Neighborhood  Service  Party 
Sheldon  S.  Leffler,  4,347.  The  official 
canvas  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
March  8, 1983. 

BbtttDolkh, 
Executive  Director. 


Washihgtoii.  D.C. 

March  2,  1983. 
'Neill,  Jr., 
of  Representative*, 


Board  op  Elxctiohs, 
Attanv.  N.Y.,  March  2, 1983. 
lEIfSHAW,  Jr. 
Hot  se  of  Representatives,  Cap- 
Washina^on,  D.C. 
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SWEARING  IN  OP  HON.  GARY  L. 
ACKERMAN  OF  NEW  YORK  AS 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Gart  L. 
AcKSRMAif,  be  permitted  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  today.  His  certificate  of 
election  has  not  arrived,  but  I  do  have 
in  my  hand  a  telecopy  of  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
State  Board  of  Elections  in  New  York. 
There  is  no  contest  and  no  question 
has  been  raised  with  respect  to  his 
election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  new  Member, 
kindly  step  forward  into  the  well  and 
will  he  be  escorted  by  the  New  York 
delegation? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  congratulations. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wants  to 
wish  the  gentleman  a  happy  birthday 
today. 

Bfr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  thank  the 
Speaker.        

The  SPEAKER.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  other 
Members  later  hi  the  day. 

BCr.  MICHEL.  Oh,  fine,  thank  you. 
May  I  have  a  moment  at  this  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  acknowledging  me  first,  even 
though  after  making  my  remarks  he 
may  not  be  all  that  happy  that  he  did 
so. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  in  the 
mall,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  read: 

The  next  few  weeks  are  critical  to  the 
future  of  social  security.  Vote  in  Congress 
could  come  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Democrat- 
ic party  must  mobilize  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  see  that  progress  made  so  far  is  not 
undone. 

At  this  moment  Claude  Pepper  and  other 
Democratic  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill  tie 
working  night  and  day  to  draft  and  enact 
fair  social  security  legislation. 

Obviously,  those  are  not  my  words, 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  come  from  the 
Democratic  National  Committee's 
latest  soak-the-senlors  fundraishig 
campaign.  How  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  can  in  good  con- 
science conduct  such  a  scam  Just 
defies  imagination. 

Those  truly  interested  in  saving 
social  security  hi  this  body  have  tried 
to  cooperate  in  the  formulation  of  a 
program  that  will  require  full  public 
support  and  backing.  You  do  not  get 
that  backing  by  swindling  people. 

If  the  Democratic  leadership  is  sin- 
cere about  saving  social  security,  then 
they  ought  to  hisist  that  the  scam  be 
scrapped  immediately. 

That  is  what  I  had  to  say  today  on 
my  birthday,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Very  good. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SCAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAYS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
thought  to  do  this  to  observe  that 
today  is  the  60th  birthday  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Bos 
Michel,  and  to  remark  that  great 
character  sometimes  is  indicated  by 
the  date  of  one's  birth. 

March  2  is  also  the  190th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  Sam  Houston,  the 
only  one  ever  to  serve  as  Governor  of 
two  States  and  citizen  of  five  nations. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
"buUet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Memt>cr  on  the  floor. 


if  you  count  the  Cherokee  Nation  as 
well;  so  you  have  a  ways  to  go.  but  you 
are  almost  there. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago 
when  I  thought  that  If  I  ever  got  to  be 
60. 1  would  step  aside  and  let  a  young- 
er man  take  over,  but  I  no  longer  feel 
that  way. 

Happy  birthday,  Bob. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSAL  FOR 
DECONTROL  OP  NATURAL  GAS 

(Ms.  KAFTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remariu.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposal  to  decontrol  all  natural  gas 
prices  over  the  next  3  years.  According 
to  many  analysts,  such  action  could 
cause  a  surge  in  consumer  bills  by  as 
much  as  70  percent  over  the  next  4 
years,  or  $1,000  hi  additional  costs  for 
each  family.  This  is  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

Constituents  of  mine  are  already 
unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  constant- 
ly rishig  natural  gas  prices.  One 
Toledo  family,  which  has  done  every- 
thing conceivable  in  terms  of  insulat- 
hig  its  home  and  conserving  natural 
gas,  sent  me  its  gas  bUls  for  1971,  1980. 
1981.  and  1982.  This  family  is  now 
paying  almost  five  times  more  for 
heathig  than  it  did  hi  1971.  We  cannot 
support  a  proposal  which  would  only 
exacerbate  this  already  hitolerable  sit- 
uation. 

President  Reagan's  plan  does  not 
protect  consumers  against  sudden 
price  increases.  He  relies  on  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
which  has  already  approved  billions  of 
dollars  of  Increases  hi  natural  gas 
costs. 

We  in  Congress  must  band  together 
against  President  Reagan's  proposal 
now.  We  have  an  obligation  to  protect 
the  American  people  against  further 
increases  and  unfair  competition  in 
the  gas  hidustry. 


March  2. 1983. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaxrmait  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest that  your  subcommittee  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Ck>lum- 
bia.  Stanley  Harris,  and  officials  of  the 
United  States  Depsirtment  of  Justice— in- 
cluding Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith— with  respect  to  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
December  16,  1983  which  cited  Anne  M. 
(Gorsuch)  Burford  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  well  established  that  immediately 
upon  passage  of  a  contempt  of  Congress  ci- 
tation it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  At- 
torney promptly  to  commence  prosecution 
by  presenting  the  matter  to  a  Grand  Jury. 

Contrary  to  practice,  and  his  oath  of 
office,  Mr.  Harris  chose  not  to  initiate  pros- 
ecution. 

Mr.  Harris'  failure  to  act  raises  serious 
doubts  concerning  his  commitment  to  en- 
forcing the  law  and  raises  even  more  dis- 
turbing questions  regarding  the  role  of  the 
DeiMutment  of  Justice  and  the  White  House 
in  this  matter. 

Direct  Intervention  by  White  House  offi- 
cials, or  direction  dictated  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  subordinates,  which  can  be 
proven  to  have  resulted  in  obstruction  of 
the  proper  legal  pursuit  of  the  Contempt  ci- 
tation, may  indeed  be  impeachable  offenses. 

"Regardless  of  where  the  trail  ultimately 
leads,  Mr.  Harris  appears  to  have  abused 
the  legal  process  with  regard  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  contempt  of  Congress  citation.  If 
the  evidence  supports  this,  he  may  well  bear 
culpabiUty  for  thwarting  and  delaying  le- 
gitimate requests  for  information  by  the 
legislative  branch.  It  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  culpability  is  solely  his, 
or  must  be  shared— along  with  the  conse- 
quences—with others  in  the  Administra- 
tion." 

Additionally,  I  would  note  published  re- 
ports quoting  J.  Paul  McGrath.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Civil  Division, 
that  there  would  be  "no  prosecution"  of 
Mrs.  (Gorsuch)  Burford  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 

Rather  than  proceed  with  prosecution, 
the  Justice  Department  actually  filed  suit 
against  Congress. 

These  are  extremely  serious  matters  in- 
volving fundamental  (Constitutional  powers: 
your  attention  to  this  request  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

With  kind  regards. 

Jamb  H.  Scheukr. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  CITING 
ANNE  M.  (GORSUCH)  BURFORD 
FOR  CONTEMPT  OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  hiclude  extraneous 
matter.)     

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  matter  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
House.  I  have  today  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Robert  W. 
KASTEincEiER.  Chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admhi- 
istratlon  of  Justice.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  letter  and  place  it  in  the 
Record. 


RESTORING  MASS  TRANSIT 
FUNDING  LEVELS 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
rule  permits.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  restore 
mass  transit  fimdlng  levels  to  the 
amounts  agreed  to  by  the  House  lead- 
ership and  the  administration. 

Under  that  agreement.  $400  million 
was  to  be  provided  for  mass  transit.  In- 
stead, the  Appropriations  Committee 
hicluded  only  $110  million  hi  its  Jobs 
bill  with  all  of  the  fimds  earmarked 
for  a  handful  of  sites  around  the  coun- 


try. My  amendment  will  restore  the 
funding  level  to  $400  million  and  will 
provide  for  equitable  nationwide  dis- 
tribution of  the  money. 

In  the  amendment,  I  am  proposing  a 
disapproval  of  the  administration's 
proposed  deferral  of  $229  million  in 
gas  tax  money  for  mass  transit  In 
1983.  These  funds  wUl  be  distributed 
according  to  the  formula  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act. 
Each  State  or  locality  receiving  mass 
transit  funds  would  receive  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  mass  transit  appor- 
tionment originally  slated  for  1983  or 
about  one-half  the  amount  published 
hi  the  Federal  Register  of  January  24, 
1983.  page  3303. 

In  addition,  I  am  proposing  to  appro- 
priate an  additional  $171  million  for 
urban  discretionary  grants.  None  of 
these  funds  would  be  earmarked.  All 
locaUties  would  be  eligible. 

I  will  be  printing  a  copy  of  my 
amendment  in  today's  Record.  In  ad- 
dition. I  will  be  placing  a  copy  of  my 
statement  before  the  Rules  Committee 
in  today's  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

The  amendment  follows: 
Amknomkht  to  the  Commtttkb  Prikt  Dated 
Pebrdart  25. 1983,  Ottered  bt  Mr.  Howard 

Page  7,  strike  out  line  20  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  2  on  page  8  (relating  to 
mass  transportation)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

to  speed  up  imfrovemeift  op  mass 
transportation 

To  accelerate  the  construction,  modern- 
ization, and  improvement  of  urban  mass 
transportation  systems,  to  Increase  the  mo- 
bility of  the  urban  work  force  which  will 
result  in  productive  Jobs,  an  additional 
amount  of  $171  million,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  Urban  discretionary 
grants,  to  be  obligated  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transix>rtation  Act  of  1964. 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  of  budget  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $229  million  for  the  mass  transportation 
capital  fund— deferral  numbered  D83-59— as 
set  forth  in  the  President's  special  message 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
February  1,  1983.  This  disapproval  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  deferral 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation. 


REAGAN'S  "GUNBOAT 
DIPLOMACrST" 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  been  lobbying  for 
stepped-up  Involvement  in  El  Salvador 
ever  since  the  first  days  in  office  of 
the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Alexan- 
der Haig.  Indeed,  through  all  the 
changes  in  the  Reagan  team,  this  af- 
finity for  gunboat  diplomacy  is  one  of 
the  constrants  of  administration 
poUcy. 
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business  and  banking  interest  around 
the  country. 

During  the  height  of  the  crisis 
period,  border  businessmen  contacted 
the  Departments  of  Treasury  and 
Commerce  and  found  little  leadership 
or  direction.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration offered  only  reuglar  loans 
and  loan  guarantees,  which  proved  to 
be  useless  for  the  majority  of  ailing 
businesses  because  of  high  interest 
rates  and  quick  repayment  terms. 

Having  spoken  to  some  other  Mem- 
bers whose  districts  border  Mexico,  I 
realize  that  legislative  and  administra- 
tive relief  are  imperative  for  this  crisis, 
and  hope  that  other  Members  will  join 
us  in  addr^sing  this  issue. 
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JOBS  BILL  IS  ONLY  A  STOP-GAP 
MEAST7RE  TOWARD  RECOVERY 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from 
preventing  a  nuclear  war,  the  Nation's 
highest  priority  is  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  get  back  to  work. 
The  jobs  bills  the  House  is  passing  this 
week  are  a  necessary  part  of  that  proc- 
ess. They  will  put  people  to  work  on 
needed  projects.  But  they  are  at  best  a 
stop-gap  measure.  There  is  no  way 
that  these  types  of  projects  can  put  to 
work  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
11  million  unemployed. 

Only  true  recovery  can  do  it.  In  my 
view,  the  major  factors  still  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  recovery  are  abnormal- 
ly high  interest  rates,  unacceptable 
deficits,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
future.  Unless  this  Congress  takes  ef- 
fective steps  to  cut  the  projected  defi- 
cit in  fiscal  1984  and  beyond,  we  do 
not  have  a  chance  of  achieving  a  real 
recovery. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approach 
deficit  reduction  with  the  same  resolve 
that  they  are  showing  on  jobs  meas- 
ures. Only  with  the  two  approaches  to- 
gether can  we  achieve  our  real  goal. 


specialized  training  and  research 
center  with  the  resources  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  deaf -blind  Americans. 
Its  programs  allow  deaf -blind  citizens 
to  become  f  imctionlng  members  of  so- 
ciety, to  establish  a  desperately 
needed  sense  of  self-worth  and  to 
break  free  from  the  limited  future  of 
institutionalization. 

The  number  of  Americans  suffering 
from  these  Joint  afflictions  skyrocket- 
ed with  the  advent  of  a  nationwide  ru- 
bella epidemic  in  the  mld-1960's.  More 
than  6,000  infants  were  stricken  in  the 
epidemic,  infants  now  reaching  adult- 
hood and  in  need  of  comprehensive 
services  to  prepare  them  for  employ- 
ment and  self-sufficiency. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Helen  Keller 
Center  will  provide  these  vital  services. 
To  insure  its  stability  and  survival, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
grant  the  center  an  independent  statu- 
tory base  similar  to  those  now  enjoyed 
by  Gallaudet  College,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf. 

For  the  record,  this  bill  entails  no 
additional  budgetary  expenditures  or 
taxpayer  expense.  It  simply  guaran- 
tees funding  for  an  important  national 
resoiurce,  and  allows  a  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety hampered  by  severe  handicaps  a 
chance  to  survive. 


HELEN  KELLER 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
of  Helen  Keller  stands  as  a  testimony 
to  the  possibilities  available  to  those 
with  handicaps  who  are  given  care  and 
training,  and  not  simply  discarded  by 
mainstream  society. 

We  honored  this  potential  in  1969 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind 
Youths  and  Adults.  Today,  the  center 
serves  more  than  40,000  deaf-blind 
Americans  in  its  Sands  Point,  N.Y., 
center,  9  regional  offices,  and  20  affili- 
ates. The  center  stands  as  the  only 


MILITARY  AID  IS  NOT  THE 
ANSWER  FOR  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  state  my  opposition  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  request  to  in- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1983  military  aid 
authorization  to  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador. 

This  request  for  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $60  million  will  raise  the 
total  authorization  level  to  over  $86 
million  for  this  fiscal  year  alone.  His- 
tory has  shown  that  more  money 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  social  injustice  that  are 
shredding  the  fabric  of  life  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Rather  this  proposal  will  fur- 
ther exacerbate  the  problems  that 
affect  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and 
other  people  in  Central  America. 

El  Salvador  has  not  met  the  stand- 
ards set  for  recertification  of  contin- 
ued economic  and  political  reforms 
and  the  seeking  of  a  political  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict.  There  still  has 
been  no  action  by  Salvadoran  authori- 
ties to  bring  to  justice  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  killing  of  four  nuns  in  De- 
cember 1980. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  buy  allies, 
or  prop  up  dictatorships.  Human 
rights  goals  are  paramount  and  the 
first  tentative  steps  toward  new  elec- 


tions must  be  encouraged— but  not 
with  more  guns  and  military  advisors. 
I  recommend  that  this  body  not  ap- 
prove increased  military  si)endlng  for 
El  Salvador,  but  instead  recognize  the 
inevitability  of  a  political  settlement 
and  call  for  immediate  negotiation  be- 
tween all  parties  involved.  Let  us  get 
on  with  the  business  of  helping  to 
build  a  safe,  democratic  nation  with  a 
genuine  respect  for  human  rights. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OP 
UNEMPLOYED  MUST  FOLLOW 
JOBS  BILL 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  attention  to  the  emergency 
relief  legislation  we  will  be  voting  on 
tomorrow,  and  to  make  note  of  one  of 
the  great  ironies  of  1983.  The  Republi- 
can President  and  numerous  members 
of  his  party  have  sw\ing  over  to  the 
Democratic  philosophy  of  necessary, 
basic  human  Government  action  to  aid 
economic  recovery.  They  have  finally 
come  to  recognize  the  human  tragedy 
that  their  unemployment  has  caused. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  and  feel  the 
damage  done  to  those  people  who 
have  lost  their  jobs,  homes— and  hope. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  this  is  a 
relief  measure  only.  It  represents  just 
a  first  step  toward  assisting  those  suf- 
fering from  economic  depression.  We 
must  do  more  than  provide  humani- 
tarian aid.  We  must  insure  short-  and 
long-range  Jobs,  education,  and  train- 
ing for  the  jobs  of  the  future.  As  John 
F.  Kennedy  said:  "How  can  we  save 
the  few  who  are  rich  if  we  do  not  help 
the  many  who  are  disadvantaged?" 


SALVADORAN  LEADERS  STRESS 
NEGOTIATIONS.  NOT  MILI- 
TARY AID 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
begins  an  historical  mission  of  peace 
to  Central  America,  one  of  the  most 
troubled  regions  in  the  world.  Even  as 
he  begins  his  mission,  our  Government 
is  preparing  to  seek  another  $60  mil- 
lion or  more  in  military  assistance  to  a 
repressive  government  and  to  broaden 
involvement  of  U.S.  personnel  as  ad- 
visers to  the  Salvadoran  military. 

When  I  visited  El  Salvador  a  year 
ago,  the  Salvadoran  military  even  said 
they  did  not  want  a  broader  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  personnel.  The  Bishop  of 
El  Salvador,  Rivera  y  Damas,  said  that 
the  most  important  thing  to  his  coun- 
try was  to  end  the  killing  on  both 
sides,  and  that  increasing  arms  to  the 
Salvadoran  military  will  increase  the 


resistance  on  the  other  side  and  limo- 
cent  people  will  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enemies  in  El  Sal- 
vador are  ignorance,  poverty,  depriva- 
tion, and  himger.  The  people  cry  out 
for  human  rights.  What  we  need  is  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  What  we  need 
is  a  mission  of  peace  that  wiU  stop  the 
gunrunnlng  on  both  sides  and  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement. 


PROPER  TARGETING  IS  KEY  TO 
THE  JOBS  BILL 

(Mr.  EHXIAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
two  comments  to  make.  First,  I  would 
like  to  applaud  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
STAB)  for  his  remarks  on  El  Salvador, 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  the 
House  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  emer- 
gency Jobs  legislation  that  will  be 
before  the  House  in  the  next  few  days. 
A  number  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  provisions 
of  the  jobs  bill  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  put  together  to 
expend  $4.6  billion  to  create  jobs. 
Some  of  us,  Democrats,  Republicans, 
conservatives,  and  liberals,  are  con- 
cerned that  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  is  insufficient,  but  also  we 
are  concerned  that  it  is  not  targeted 
very  well. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  will  look 
carefully  at  the  jobs  bill  and  analyze 
the  amendments  that  may  be  permit- 
ted to  be  offered  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. One  of  those  amendments  will 
permit  the  opportunity  to  target  the 
funds  to  areas  of  high  unemployment. 
It  would  make  sure  that  the  targeting 
of  those  fimds  be  mandatory  and  that 
those  funds  meets  the  certain  criteria 
which  focus  on  the  pockets  of  poverty 
and  helps  us  to  have  a  real  Jobs  bill 
rather  than  simply  spending  money  on 
programs. 


FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  OF 
EPA  URGED 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor, Arme  Burford,  informed  the  HUD 
and  Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  that  an  investigation 
taking  place  within  EPA  could  take 
money  from  programs  that  are  vital  to 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  Today 
Mrs.  Burford  stated  that  she  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  White  House  that 
EPA  enforcement  documents  be  made 


available  for  inspection  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  this  date  the  White 
House  has  restricted  her  from  allow- 
ing her  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  an  inde- 
pendent investigator  should  be  estab- 
lished to  investigate  any  and  all  irreg- 
ularities and  improprieties  within  the 
EPA.  and  that  a  "blue  ribbon"  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  give  re- 
newed direction,  integrity  and  credibil- 
ity—to the  EPA.  and  especially  the  Su- 
perfund. 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
JOHN  M.  RAU 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  personal  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  American,  John  M.  Rau 
of  Orange  County.  Calif.,  whose  term 
as  national  president  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  ends  on 
March  30,  1983. 

Since  taking  office  2  years  ago,  John 
Rau  has  traveled  over  300.000  miles 
around  the  world  visiting  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard  and  mer- 
chant marine  ships  and  facilities.  He 
has  sailed  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a  carrier  battle 
group  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the 
Coast  Guard  on  interdiction  missions 
in  the  Caribbean  and  icebreaklng  in 
the  Antarctic,  and  has  spent  2  weeks 
with  the  U.S.  Marines  on  winter  ma- 
neuvers in  north  Norway. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  John  saw  serv- 
ice in  the  Pacific  as  a  radio  technician 
first  class  in  World  War  II,  and  again 
during  the  Korean  war  as  a  recalled 
Naval  Reservists  assigned  to  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  Graduating  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1950.  he  received  a  B.S.  in  electrical 
engineering,  a  B.S.  in  engineering  ad- 
ministration, and  an  M.S.  in  electrical 
engineering— all  three  awarded  simul- 
taneously for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  MIT. 

In  1960.  he  founded  David  Industries 
of  Irvine,  Calif.,  which  with  its  affUi- 
ates,  is  involved  in  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  thermal-recovery 
and  other  heating  systems  for  the  pe- 
troleum production  industry,  precision 
temperature  instnmientation,  materi- 
als reclamation  equipment,  and  indus- 
trial fiberglass  products. 

On  behalf  of  the  Navy  League— 
which  since  1902  has  been  the  leading 
civilian  organization  in  support  of  the 
maritime  services— Mr.  Rau,  with  tire- 
less effort,  unfailing  enthusiasm,  and 
dogged  determination,  has  spoken  out 
in  support  of  a  strong  America  before 
audiences  aroimd  the  country  and  in 
testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarltB.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  often 
think  that  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  listen  too  well,  even  to  our  con- 
stituents, let  alone  each  other.  But 
have  you  been  listening  recently  to 
the  1-minute  speeches?  Listening  this 
morning  to  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle— what  are  they  talk- 
ing about?  They  are  talking  about 
EPA.  El  Salvador,  yesterday  it  was  Ca- 
nadian films,  the  rule  on  the  Jobs  bill, 
whereas  for  the  past  \Vt  years  it  has 
been  gloom  and  doom.  The  naysayers 
have  Just  been  having  a  grand  time 
talking  about  how  bad  the  economy 
was. 

Now  they  are  not  talking  about  the 
economy.  I  wonder  why.  It  seems  that 
each  day  a  new  bud  sprouts  on  the  re- 
covery. It  began  last  October,  with  the 
dramatic  rise  in  the  stock  market,  and 
that  rise  yesterday  reached  an  all-time 
high.  Building  starts  increased  96  per- 
cent in  January,  as  compared  to  Janu- 
ary a  year  ago.  BuUding  permits  in- 
creased in  January  1983  over  January 
1982  by  88  percent.  An  even  more  im- 
portant signal  of  the  economic  upturn 
is  the  0.9  percent  increase  in  industrial 
production  last  month. 

Domestic  auto  production  Jumped  52 
percent  in  February.  Construction 
spending  rose  8.9  percent  in  January, 
and  the  initial  unemployment  claims 
have  steadily  been  dropping. 

Yesterday  the  first  quarter  GNP 
growth  figures  came  out.  We  think 
now  there  may  be  as  much  as  4-per- 
cent real  growth  this  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  my  Democratic 
colleagues,  that  H  you  are  going  to 
continue  with  your  doomsday  predic- 
tions and  with  a  $68  billion  make-work 
Jobs  program,  you  better  get  going.  If 
you  do  not,  the  economy  is  going  to 
pass  you  by.  The  President's  program 
is  working,  and  it  is  time  that  we  stand 
up  and  say  so  to  the  American  people 
and  for  the  American  people. 


iX4 
program. 

Growers  c^mot  take  chances. 

The  availal  lility  of  around-the-clock 
forecasting  rieans  millions  of  dollars 
in  savings  bo  h  to  the  industry  and  re- 
lated services  -and  to  the  constmier. 

I  shudder  t  o  think  of  the  disastrous 
result  an  un  uiticlpated  freeze  would 
have  on  an  <  normously  vital  and  pro- 
ductive sectc  r  of  my  district  and  the 
State  of  Flor  da's  economy. 
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lltical  goodies,  and  that  makes  it  Just 
like  the  kind  of  programs  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  And  the  last  time  they 
came  forth  with  a  program  like  this, 
only  12  percent  of  the  people  em- 
ployed within  it  were  previously  on 
the  unemployment  rolls,  and  only  2 
percent  of  the  money  got  spent  on  the 
unemployed.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
is  happening  in  the  pork  barrel  kind  of 
biU  that  they  have  brought  forth  now. 

The  lesson  is  clear  from  what  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  Congress  cannot 
solve  unemplojrment  with  legislation 
and  programs.  Unemployment  can 
only  be  eliminated  with  a  working 
economy,  meaning  lower  inflation,  bal- 
anced budget,  low  interest,  and  regula- 
tory reform. 

That  is  the  direction  In  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  go  and  which  the 
Democrats  have  tried  to  frustrate  for 
2  years.  They  wiU  continue  to  try  to 
frustrate  economic  recovery  because  it 
is  not  their  kind  of  big  government  ap- 
proach. And  big  government  is  what 
the  Democrats  are  really  all  about. 


BIG    GOVERNMENT    AND    PORK 
BARREL   IS   WHAT  THE   DEMO- 
CRATS ARE  ALL  ABOUT 
(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarlcs.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  we  have  heard  criticism  in 
this  Chamber  about  the  administra- 
tion and  about  conservatives  unwilling 
to  come  forth  with  a  so-called  Jobs  ap- 
proach. Now,  within  the  last  few  days, 
we  see  the  kinds  of  Jobs  approach  that 
the  Democrats  have  been  suggesting. 
We  see  that  it  is  not  really  concerned 
about  the  unemployed  and  the  needy; 
we  see  that  it  is  concerned  about  pork. 
They  have  got  a  barrel  so  loaded  with 
pork  that  it  is  top  heavy.  They  are 
concerned  about  big-government  Con- 
gressmen getting  their  share  of  the  po- 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  SIT  ON  TODAY  AND  TO- 
MORROW, MARCH  2  AND  3, 
1983 

Mr.  BIACK5I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  on 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1983,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  testimony  on  the 
authorization  of  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  on  Thursday, 
March  3,  1983,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  construction  differential 
subsidy  paybacks. 

The  minority  members,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Skyder)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FoRSYTHE).  both  have  been  informed 
and  are  in  accord  with  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alezaitdkr).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
AnON  OF  H.R.  1310,  EMERGEN- 
CY MATHEMATICS  AND  SCI- 
ENCE EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  109  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Rn.  109 


Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIU.  declare 
the  House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1310) 
to  provide  assistance  to  improve  elementary, 
secondary,  and  poetsecondary  education  in 
mathematics  and  science;  to  provide  a  na- 
tional policy  for  engineering,  technical,  and 
scientific  personnel:  to  provide  for  cost-shar- 
ing by  the  private  sector  In  training  of  such 
personnel:  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  one  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  one  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
biU  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Science 
and  Tectuiology  now  printed  in  the  bill,  it 
stiall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of 
the  text  of  the  biU  H.R.  1699  (containing 
the  text  of  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  title  I  of  H.R.  1310  and  the  text  of  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Tectmology  to  title  II  of 
HJl.  1310),  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consid- 
er an  amendment  to  title  I  of  said  substitute 
striking  out  the  heading  "Part  B— Postsec- 
ondary  assistance"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  remainder  of  title  I  and  insert- 
ing the  text  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  now  printed 
on  page  40.  line  1  through  page  55,  line  9  of 
H.R.  1310,  and  said  amendment  shall  be 
considered  as  If  it  was  an  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  to  the  substitute  made  in 
order  as  original  text  by  this  resolution.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  made  in  order  as  original  text  by 
this  resolution.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendmenU  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  P^ost)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Tatlor),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  109 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 


1 3 10,  the  National  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Act.  We  are  considering 
HJl.  1310  today  in  response  to  a  national 
emergency— the  critical  shortfall  of 
well-trained  educators  in  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  imlversities  in  the  field  of 
mathematics  and  science  and  the  re- 
sulting shortage  of  students  who  have 
adequate  knowledge  to  be  trained  as 
engineers,  scientists,  and  teachers  of 
these  most  important  disciplines.  For 
our  Nation  to  continue  as  a  world 
leader,  it  is  imperative  that  our 
schools  provide  adequate  training  for 
our  children  so  that  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  Job  markets  of  the 
late  20th  and  early  21st  centuries 
which  wiU  require  more  and  more 
workers  trained  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  other  technical 
skills.  H.R.  1310,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Science  and  Technology,  is  a  first  step, 
much  like  the  initial  steps  taken  after 
the  launch  of  the  Sputnik  in  1957,  to 
insure  that  our  classrooms  are  staffed 
with  teachers  who  can  prepare  our 
students  for  a  world  in  which  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering  will 
be  of  critical  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  109 
is  an  open  rale  providing  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate:  1  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1310  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
chairmen  of  both  committees  intro- 
duced H.R.  1699  which  contains  the 
text  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee amendment  to  title  I  of  H.R. 
1310  and  the  text  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  amendment  to 
title  II  of  that  bill.  Consequently,  to 
simplify  the  amendment  process  when 
the  bill  is  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion makes  in  order  the  text  of  H.R. 
1699  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment.  The  only  amendment 
specified  in  the  rule  is  an  amendment 
to  title  I  of  the  substitute  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology 
which  strikes  the  postsecondary  assist- 
ance provisions  and  inserts  the  Science 
and  Technology  Conunittee  postsec- 
ondary assistance  provisions  as  printed 
in  H.R.  1310.  While  this  amendment  is 
specified  and  shall  be  considered  as  a 
Science  Committee  amendment,  the 
rule  does  not  otherwise  preclude  the 
offering  of  any  other  germane  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute. 

The  rule  further  provides  that  the 
substitute  shall  be  read  by  titles 
rather  than  by  sections  and  that  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  read.  The 
rule  also  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 


rule  XXI,  which  prohibits  wpropria- 
tions  in  an  authorization.  Title  I  of 
H.R.  1310  and  the  substitute  both  con- 
tain a  reappropriation  of  funds  which 
is  prohibited  by  clause  5  of  rule  XXI. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previ- 
ous question  shaU  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  of  the  bill  deals 
with  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
language  improvement  programs  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  and 
postsecondary  education  levels.  All  of 
the  programs  in  title  I  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. As  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  title  I  au- 
thorizes $300  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  an  open-ended  amount  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  instruction  and 
levels  of  student  achievement  in  math- 
ematics and  science  education,  to  in- 
crease the  supply  and  strengthen  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  and  to  encourage 
students  to  pursue  teaching  careers  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  policy  for  technical  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  personnel.  The  title 
provides  for  a  special  matching  engi- 
neering and  science  personnel  fund  to 
be  administered  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  be  used  in  cost- 
sharing  programs  for  the  precollege, 
college  and  postgraduate  training  of 
such  personnel.  As  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, the  fimd  is  authorized  $100  million 
for  each  of  the  5  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
that  our  Nation  needs  once  again  to 
address  the  question  of  mathematical, 
scientific,  and  technical  education.  In 
1958  with  the  passage  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  Congress 
took  positive  steps  to  improve  these 
areas  of  education  and  in  these  times 
of  great  economic  change  we  must 
make  a  renewed  commitment  to  those 
efforts.  Our  schools  are  facing  short- 
ages of  qualified  teachers  to  teach 
these  subjects  and  as  a  consequence 
the  levels  of  achievement  of  ouir  stu- 
dents continues  to  decline.  This  bill 
will  at  least  begin  to  address  a  problem 
that  has  serious  implications  in  Ameri- 
ca's future.  As  we  did  in  the  late  1950's 
and  1960's,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves 
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to  quality  edicatlon  and  training  of 
students  who  can  compete  In  global 
markets. 

Mr.  Speake ;  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittees on  El  tucatlon  and  Labor  and 
Science  and  1  echnology  for  moving  so 
Quickly  to  br  ng  us  this  most  Impor- 
tant legialatin  e  proposal.  If  we  are  to 
insure  econon  ic  weU-being  as  well  as  a 
strong  nation  d  defense  in  the  coming 
years,  this  is  i  small  step  that  we  must 
support  I  urg  i  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  TATLC  R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  tfne  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Speaket-,  House  Resolution  109 
is  an  open  ml  i  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  ;  egislation  to  authorize  a 
new,  $425  mil  ton  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence educati  m  grant  program  de- 
signed to  trat  1  teachers  and  engineer- 
bag  and  sclent  fie  personnel. 

As  the  genileman  from  Texas  (B^. 
Frost)  has  e:  plained,  this  rule  makes 
on  order  our  »nslderatlon  of  a  substi- 
tute. HJi.  161  9.  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  <f  amendment  under  the 
&-minute  nile  The  rule  provides  for  a 
committee  amendment  to  the  substl- 
tute.  and  waires  clause  5  of  rule  XXI 
against  that  s  jbstitute. 

Mr.  Speake-.  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  join;  venture  between  the 
Committees  en  Education  and  Labor, 
and  Science  a  id  Technology,  and  each 
committee  is  allotted  1  hour  of  time. 
to  be  equally  divided.  The  substitute. 
H.R.  1699.  Is  u  clean  bill  introduced  by 
the  gentlenun  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Pkhkihs)  anl  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  the  two  pieces  of  H.R. 
1310  their  coi  unittees  reported. 

For  those  :  Members  who  may  have 
amendments,  I  would  point  out  that 
title  I  of  HJl  1699  consists  of  the  text 
of  title  I  of  1 1.R.  1310  as  reported  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee; 
while  title  II  of  HJl.  1699  consists  of 
the  text  of  tl  tie  II  of  H.R.  1310  as  re- 
ported by  th<  Science  and  Technology 
Committee. 

The  rule  pr  >vldes  that  the  substitute 
will  be  read  t  y  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions, and  esu  h  title  is  to  be  considered 
as  read.  The  vaiver  of  clause  5  of  rule 
Tnc\  is  proviled  because  a  paragraph 
of  the  Educa  bion  and  Labor  title  con- 
stitutes an  at  proprlation.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  appropriating  language 
changes  the  purpose  of  which  funds 
already  appn  ipriated  may  be  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  provides 
that  the  Conmittee  on  Science  and 
Technology  will  offer  a  package  of 
amendments  to  a  portion  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  L  ibor  Committee's  title.  In 
addition,  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  ir  structions  is  provided  for. 
Mr.  Speak(  r.  the  legislation  made  in 
order  by  thi ;  rule  represents  a  major 
effort  by  the  two  committees  involved 
to  do  sometiing  about  this  Nation's 
mathematics    and    science    education 

programs  in  he  hope  of  correcting  the 

shortage  of  (  ualifled  teachers,  improv- 


ing student  interest  and  achievement 
in  math  and  science,  and  training  ade- 
quate numbers  of  technical,  engineer- 
ing, and  scientific  personnel  to  meet 
the  Nation's  future  needs. 

This  legislation  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port among  the  members  of  the  two 
committees,  and  it  is  being  widely  ac- 
claimed as  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
for  educating  our  future  generations. 

According  to  the  testimomy  we  re- 
ceived yesterday  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  this  legislation  authorizes  a 
total  of  $425  million  for  the  1984  fiscal 
year.  Title  I  of  the  substitute  contains 
$325  million  in  authorizations,  includ- 
ing $250  million  in  formula  grants  to 
the  States;  while  title  II  provides  $100 
million  for  an  engineering  and  science 
personnel  fimd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  rule  in  our  hearing  yester- 
day, and  under  the  rule  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  Members  to 
offer  amendments.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  rule. 

a  1245 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Emergency  Math  and 
Science  Education  Act.  Our  country  is 
suffering  a  crisis  in  math  and  science, 
and  Mr.  Perkins'  bill  takes  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  resolving  this  crisis. 
As  one  of  a  hsmdful  of  engineers  in 
Congress.  I  know  how  important  engi- 
neering education  is  to  helping  our 
Nation  increase  productivity  and  com- 
pete in  the  world  market.  I  know.  too. 
that  if  we  are  to  train  the  engineers 
this  country  needs,  we  must  start  in  el- 
ementary and  high  schools.  Tomor- 
row's engineers,  scientists,  and  math- 
meticlans  are  in  grade  school  today, 
and  they  are  not  getting  the  early  edu- 
cation they  need.  This  not  only  cheats 
the  children,  it  robs  this  country  of 
the  brainpower  and  leadership  we 
need  to  put  us  on  the  frontier  of  new. 
exciting  developments. 

In  short,  we  are  missing  the  boat. 
Today,  all  college-bound  high  school 
students  in  Japan  take  4  years  of  math 
and  3  of  science.  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
10  times  as  many  students  take  calcu- 
lus as  in  the  United  States.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Soviets  graduate  twice 
as  many  scientists  and  five  times  as 
many  engineers  as  we  do.  If  we  do  not 
act  now.  we  will  all  lose  out  to  the 
competition. 

We  need  to  examine  several  ap- 
proaches to  improving  our  math  and  sci- 
ence education.  We  should  look  at  fel- 
lowships for  graduate  students  and 
loans  and  grants  for  college  students 
going  into  math  and  science  teaching. 
We  should  consider  tax  benefits  for 
companies  that  share  their  expertise 
with  our  students  and  teachers  or 
donate  their  equipment  to  our  schools. 
The  key,  though,  is  to  start  early 
with    upgraded    math    and    science 


teaching  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  money  we  invest  today  wffl 
come  back  to  us  many  times  over,  as 
our  trained  scientists  and  engineers 
produce  breakthroughs  in  medicine, 
telecommunications,  and  other  fields 
that  wiU  save  time,  money  and  even 
lives.  We  have  proven  that  America 
can  be  a  leader  in  these  fields.  Six  of 
the  seven  1980  Nobel  laureates  were 
American.  Last  year,  the  United  States 
produced  7  out  of  9  Nobel  prizewin- 
ners. Let  us  make  sure  our  next  gen- 
eration of  scientists  does  as  well.* 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  393.  nays 
0.  not  voting  40.  as  follows: 
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YEAS-393 

Ackerman 

BroyhUl 

Dixon 

Addabbo 

Bryant 

Donnelly 

Akaka 

Burton  (CA) 

Dorgan 

AlbMU 

Burton  (IN) 

Dowdy 

Alexander 

Byron 

Downey 

Anderson 

CampbeU 

Dreler 

Andrews  (TZ) 

Carney 

Duncan 

Annunzio 

Carper 

Durbin 

Anthony 

Can- 

Dwyer 

Applegate 

Chandler 

Dymally 

Archer 

Chappell 

Dyson 

Aspin 

Chappie 

Early 

AuCnln 

Cheney 

Rckart 

Pf|1<^ftn 

Clarke 

Edgar 

Barnard 

Clay 

Edwards  (CA) 

Barnes 

Clinger 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bartlett 

Coato 

Emerson 

Bateman 

Coelho 

English 

Bates 

Coleman  (MO) 

Erdreich 

BedeU 

Coleman  (TX) 

Erlenbom 

Bellenson 

CoUins 

Evans (lA) 

Bennett 

Conable 

Evans  (ID 

Bereuter 

Conte 

PasceU 

Berman 

Conyers 

Fazio 

Bethune 

Cooper 

Feighan 

BevUl 

Corcoran 

Perraro 

Blacgt 

Coughlln 

Fiedler 

BUlrakis 

Courier 

Fields 

BUley 

Coyne 

Fish 

Boehlert 

Craig 

FUppo 

Bocgs 

Crane.  Daniel 

Florio 

Boland 

Oane.  Philip 

FoglietU 

Boner 

D'Amours 

Foley 

Bonlor 

Daniel 

Ford  (MI) 

Bonker 

Dannemeyer 

Ford(TN) 

Borski 

Daschle 

Fowler 

Boaco 

Daub 

Frank 

Bouquard 

Davis 

Franklin 

Boxer 

delaOana 

Frenzel 

Brltt 

Dellums 

Proat 

Brook* 

Derrick 

Fuqua 

Broomfield 

DeWine 

Garcia 

Brown  <CA) 

Dicks 

Oaydos 

Brown  (CO) 

DinseU 

Oejdenson 
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Oekas 

Otbbans 

Ollmmi 

Oingrtch 

OUckman 

Oamales 

OoodUng 

Oore 

Oradlson 

Ofiniin 

Onjr 

Orcen 

Orecs 

Ouartni 

Oundenon 

Hall  (IN) 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hanee 

Hansen  (ID) 

HarUn 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

VuiXat 

Latta 

Leach 

Iieath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levltaa 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Loetner 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 
Lungren 
Mack 


Andrews  (NO 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Crockett 

Dickinson 


Markey 

Marlenee 
Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Mataui 

Mavroules 

MaooU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

MeOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkiilsK' 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minish 

MttcfaeU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'NeUl 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OILMAN.  B«r.  Speaker,  because 
I  was  on  official  business  on  February 
15.  1983.  in  Vienna  speaking  before 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs.  I  was  unable  to  vote 
on  the  two  measures  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  that 
date. 

Had  I  been  present  for  those  two 
measures,  H.R.  861,  the  small  business 
pilot  prociurement  program  extension, 
and  H.R.  1043,  to  improve  small  busi- 
ness access  to  procurement  informa- 
tion and  contracting  opportunities,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No. 
8  (HJl.  861).  as  well  as  "aye"  on  roll- 
caU  No.  9  (H.R.  1043). 


HouBB  OF  RBPiamiTATnns. 
WoMMngUm,  D.C.,  rebniary  Zi.  IMi. 
Hon.  Thokas  p.  O'Nmx.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  Vie  Houte,  H-204,  Waihingkm. 
D.C. 
OEM  Ms.  SnAKBt:  It  Is  my  dedre  agtd 
Intent  to  resign  from  my  poslUon  on  Um 
Committee  on  Educati(Hi  and  Labor  and  m- 
Ilnquisb     those     responsibilities     effect!** 
Wednesday.  March  2, 1983. 
I  appreciate  your  (»nsideration. 
Sin(»rely, 

Lmut  E.  Ckaio, 
Member  of  CongreM. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectloa, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENTS      AS      MEMBERS 
OF       COMMITTEE        ON       THE 
HOUSE  RECORDING  STUDIO 
The   SPEAKER.    Pursuant   to   the 
provisions  of  2  U.S.C.  123b,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  House  Recording  Studio  the 
following  Members  on  the  psut  of  the 
House: 
Mr.  Rose  of  North  Carolina; 
Mrs.  BoGGS  of  Louisiana;  and 
Mr.  Basham  of  California 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
HOUSE  COMMISSION  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MAILING  STAND- 
ARDS 

The   SPEAKER.   Pursuant   to   the 
provisions  of  section  5(b),  Public  Law 
93-191,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  House  Commission  on  Congression- 
al  Mailing   Standards   the   following 
Members  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona,  Chairman; 
Mr.  SoLARZ  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Quillen  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  LoTT  of  Mississippi;  and 
Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois. 


Huckaby 
Jones  (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Lehman  (FL) 
Madigan 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor: 


EMERGENCY  MATHEMATICS 
AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  HovM 
Resolution  109,  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  conaider- 
ation  of  the  bill,  HJl.  1310. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  to  pre- 
side over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

IN  THK  COMMirm  or  THX  WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  1310,  to  provide  assistance  to  im- 
prove elementary,  secondary,  and  poet- 
secondary  education  in  mathematics 
and  science;  to  provide  a  national 
policy  for  engineering,  technical,  and 
scientific  personnel;  to  provide  for 
cost-sharing  by  the  private  sector  in 
training  such  personnel;  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dto- 
pensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  (jOODluw) 
vrill  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1310.  the  Emergency  Mathemat- 
ics and  Science  Education  Act. 

This  legislation  tackles  a  grave  na- 
tional problem  that  threatens  to  com- 
promise our  competitiveness  in  world 
markets,  further  weaken  our  industri- 
al base  and  undermine  our  national 
defense.  That  problem  is  the  weak 
state  of  mathematics  and  science  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 
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This  probi  em  is  reaching  crists  pro- 
portions, as  nrldenced  by  severe  teach- 
er shortaget  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, dedln  ng  student  achievement, 
fewer  studcots  taking  mathematics 
and  sdenoe  xnirses.  and  fewer  skilled 
technicians  i  ind  high  level  profession- 
als emergini  from  our  postsecondary 
institutions. 

The  leglsUtion  before  us  today  will 
help  restore  our  stature  in  interna- 
tional markdts  without  trade  restric- 
tions. It  will  beef  up  our  national  de- 
fense withou  b  more  weapons. 

HJl.  1310  •>  rill  accomplish  these  ends 
by  investing  in  our  future:  educating 
our  young  p  mple,  training  our  teach- 
ers, and  bui  ding  the  capacity  of  our 
schools  and  :  ostitutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  bill  establishes  programs 
to  strengthen  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence educati(  >n  at  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  levels  and 
to  revitalize  the  training  of  engineer- 
ing, scientif  i< .  and  technical  personnel. 

So  import!  nt  is  this  endeavor,  that 
we  are  bring  ng  to  bear  the  resources 
and  expertise  of  both  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Two  committees— the 
Education  aiid  Labor  Committee  and 
the  Science  md  Technology  Commit- 
tee—worked together  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  <  xpeditiously.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague.  Chairman 
DoH  FuQUA,  for  showing  the  utmost 
cooperation  <  uring  this  entire  process. 
Chairman  Ptqua  and  his  conmiittee 
have  contribi  ited  greatly  to  this  bill. 

H.R.  1310  ^  the  product  of  careful, 
bipartisan  ddiberation  in  both  com- 
mittees. Af  te  ■  considering  the  scope  of 
the  mathemitics  and  science  educa- 
tion problem  in  hearings  over  the  past 
year  and  a  lialf.  the  education  and 
labor  commit  bee  reported  H.R.  1310  by 
a  vote  of  2^  to  3.  The  Science  and 
Technology  [Committee  reported  the 
bill  by  a  unai  imous  vote. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is 
widely  recogi  Jzed  in  this  Chamber,  as 
the  bill  has  i9  cosponsors.  Educators, 
the  scientific  community,  employers 
and  the  publ  c  are  looking  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemn  ent  to  provide  leadership 
in  this  area,  and  the  bill  has  wide- 
spread supp<irt  among  major  educa- 
tion and  othc  r  organizations. 

I  want  to  ei  aphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  a  re  isonable  cost  of  $425  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984,  using  the  Sci- 
ence Commi  tee's  figures.  Given  the 
magnitude  o  the  problem,  this  price 
tag  is  modest  Many  education  associa- 
tions supporting  the  bUl.  like  the  Na- 
tional Eklucailon  Association  and  the 
National  Scliool  Boards  Association, 
consider  it  or  ly  a  short  term,  emergen- 
cy response  bo  our  mathematics  and 
science  needs  I  agree  with  this  view.  A 
broader,  mor  i  comprehensive  proposal 
will  be  brouf  ht  before  our  committee 
at  a  later  dite  and  hearings  will  be 
held,  and  I  li  spe  such  a  bill  can  be  re- 
ported. 


JMI 


A  few  statistics  from  our  committee 
hearings  vividly  docimient  the  extent 
of  the  problem: 

According  to  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  of  the  8,146  stu- 
dents who  received  baccalaureate  de- 
grees from  that  institution  in  1982, 
only  49  chose  to  be  certified  to  teach 
high  school  mathematics  or  natural 
science. 

Forty-three  States  report  shortages 
of  mathematics  teachers,  42  of  physics 
teachers,  and  38  of  chemistry  teach- 
ers. 

Fifty  percent  of  newly  employed 
high  school  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  are  not  formally  qualified  to 
teach  those  subjects. 

One-half  of  all  U.S.  high  school  stu- 
dents take  no  mathematics  or  science 
beyond  the  10th  grade.  American  stu- 
dent preparation  in  mathematics  and 
science  stacks  up  poorly  against  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  sever- 
al other  coimtries. 

Student  science  achievement 
dropped  steadily  on  three  national  as- 
sessments in  1969,  1973,  and  1977,  with 
the  high  achieving  students  losing  the 
most  ground. 

These  declines  are  occurring  at  the 
same  time  the  demand  in  the  work 
force  for  people  with  better  scientific 
and  mathematical  skills  is  growing. 
The  armed  services  also  anticipate 
growth  in  their  needs  for  people  with 
scientific  and  technical  skills. 

The  situation  is  not  unlike  the  crisis 
our  country  faced  in  1957,  following 
the  Sputnik  launch.  In  that  era.  Con- 
gress, with  the  leadership  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  enacted 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  present  con- 
ditions demand  a  renewal  of  the  same 
sort  of  commitment.  That  is  why  H.R. 
1310  proposes  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach, touching  elementary  school 
through  postgraduate,  including 
short-term  and  longer  term  solutions, 
and  involving  two  Federal  agencies. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  bill,  especially  the  el- 
ementary and  secondary  program. 

In  order  to  really  have  a  significant 
impact  on  this  widespread  problem, 
and  In  order  to  get  funds  down  to  the 
classroom  level  where  they  have  the 
most  impact,  our  committee  felt  it  was 
important  to  have  an  elementary  and 
secondary  formula  grant  program  in- 
suring almost  every  school  district  a 
grant  of  a  usable  amount. 

Thus,  part  A  of  title  I  authorizes 
$250  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
an  open-ended  amount  for  1985  for 
grants  to  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary  mathematics  and  science 
education  improvement  programs.  At 
least  75  percent  of  each  State's  grant 
must  be  distributed  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts, with  the  remainder  kept  by  the 
State  educational  agency  for  State-nm 
programs  and  administration. 


At  both  the  State  and  local  level,  the 
top  priority  for  using  these  funds  is 
inservlce  teacher  training  in  mathe- 
matics and  science.  These  programs 
may  focus  on  improving  the  skiUs  of 
current  mathematics  and  science 
teachers,  elementary  teachers  and 
other  teachers  involved  in  science  and 
mathematics  instruction,  and  recerti- 
fying of  teachers  of  other  subjects  as 
mathematics  and  science  teachers. 
These  training  projects  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  shortages  of  adequately 
prepared  teachers.  And  as  teachers 
t>ecome  better  qualified,  this  will 
affect  student  achievement. 

After  meeting  their  teacher  training 
needs,  the  State  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts may  use  their  funds  for  other  ac- 
tivities, at  their  discretion,  to  improve 
mathematics  and  science  education. 

The  bUl  encourages  Joint  programs 
between  local  school  districts,  State 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  business  and  indus- 
try, and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies such  as  libraries  and  museums. 

H.R.  1310  also  addresses  the  teacher 
shortage  and  qualification  problem 
through  a  variety  of  postsecondary 
education  programs.  First,  the  legisla- 
tion will  provide  scholarships  for  up  to 
5,000  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  fiscal  year  1984,  to  encourage 
them  to  become  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  science.  For  every  year  of 
scholarship  assistance,  which  can 
cover  up  to  the  full  cost  of  attendance 
at  a  postsecondary  institution,  the  stu- 
dent must  agree  to  teach  elementary 
or  secondary  mathematics  or  science 
for  2  years. 

The  second  prong  is  a  program  of 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  enable  them  to  offer  summer 
institutes.  These  institutes  are  aimed 
at  improving  the  teaching  skills  and 
mathematical  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  current  teachers. 

H.R.  1310  also  allows  for  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for 
faculty  improvement  and  curriculum 
development  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. Finally,  title  I  sets  up  a  program 
of  research  into  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence teaching  and  learning. 

All  the  above  programs  are  con- 
tained in  title  I  of  the  biU.  Mr.  Fdqua 
will  explain  title  II,  which  deals  with 
the  scientific  and  engineering  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  praise 
my  colleagues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  bill  and  their  diligence  in 
getting  it  to  the  floor  expeditiously.  I 
especially  commend  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Simon  and  Mr.  Goodung,  who  worked 
with  me  from  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion and  played  a  major  role  in  writing 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  to  H.R.  1310  as 
a  first  step  in  reviving  our  educational 
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system  and  economic  base.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  make  this  investment  in 
our  future  and  Join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  essential  legislation. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R. 
1310.  the  Emergency  Math  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Act. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  work 
force  must  change  to  match  the  de- 
mands of  the  changing  national  and 
international  economy.  Management 
analyst  Peter  Drucker  predicts  that 
through  the  next  two  decades  10  to  15 
million  manufacturing  Jobs  will  disap- 
pear in  America.  While  precise  occupa- 
tional projects  are  difficult,  it  is  clear 
that  the  new  Jobs  will  be  in  areas  such 
as  computer  technology,  robotics,  fiber 
optics,  genetic  engineering  and  health 
care.  Most  of  the  Job  growth  in  the 
eighties  and  nineties  will  be  in  occupa- 
tions requhing  high  levels  of  compe- 
tency—white collar,  technical,  and 
skiUed  trades  workers. 

Lester  Thurow.  an  economist  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, siunmarized  the  situation: 

The  economy  is  not  going  to  thrive  unless 
there  is  a  major  effort  to  upgrade  the  Amer- 
ican labor  force  from  top  to  bottom. 

It  is  particularly  apparent  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  high  level  of  scientific, 
technological,  and  computer  literacy 
for  aU  citizens.  This  competency  will 
be  required  not  for  a  few  but  for  most 
workers— including  those  displaced  by 
the  decline  of  manufacturing,  those 
currently  holding  Jobs  and  the  new  en- 
trants into  the  labor  force. 

It  is  plain  that  the  upgrading  of  the 
American  work  force  that  is  required 
can  only  come  as  products  of  the 
American  educational  system.  Yet. 
when  we  examine  education  in  Amer- 
ica we  find  that  it  is  not  producing  or 
is  not  being  allowed  to  produce  the 
trained  and  skilled  manpower  we  need. 
Shortages  already  exist  or  are  antici- 
pated for  engineers,  nurses,  computer 
service  technicians,  and  machinists, 
among  others.  For  example,  the  Amer- 
ican Electronics  Institute  estimates 
that  industry  will  need  nearly  200,000 
new  engineers  by  1985;  while  imlversi- 
ties,  given  their  ciurent  faculty,  can 
supply  only  70.000. 

Most  projections  of  skill  shortages 
do  not  take  into  account  the  $1.5  tril- 
lion defense  buildup  planned  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  Defense 
Department  estimates  that  its  contrac- 
tors will  need  71,000  more  computer 
specialists.  61,000  more  electrical  engi- 
neers and  110.000  more  machinists, 
tool  and  die  makers  and  metal  molders 
by  1987.  ^     ^ 

In  terms  of  oiu-  needs  for  trained 
and  skilled  manpower  both  as  the 
engine  of  economic  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity and  as  a  crucIaJ  element  in 
sustaining  our  national  security,  we 
find  that  critical  shortages  already 
exist.  As  we  look  back  down  the  educa- 


tional pipeline,  the  proiptto  for  Um 
future  are  also  not  eneoungtaic. 

Looking  fiivt  at  elementary  and 
ondary  education: 

Between  1960  and  1977.  the  propor- 
tion of  public  high  school  studmts 
(grades  9  to  12)  enrolled  in  science  and 
mathematics  courses  declined— from 
60  to  48  percent  in  the  case  of  sdaMe. 

Since  1970  there  has  been  a  nation- 
wide trend  toward  reduction  in  high 
school  graduation  requirements.  Only 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  17.000  school 
districts  require  more  than  1  year  of 
mathematics  and  science  for  gradua- 
tion. 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in 
the  science  and  mathematics  achieve- 
ment scores  of  U.S.  17-year-olds  in  the 

The  mathematical  and  verbal  scho- 
lastic aptitude  test  (SAT)  scores  of 
students  (approximately  1  million  col- 
lege-boimd  students,  largely  from  the 
2%  of  U.S.  high  school  graduates) 
have  declined  steadily  over  an  18-year 
period  through  1980  and  showed  only 
a  slight  gain  in  1981. 

There  is  a  severe  and  growing  short- 
age of  mathematics  and  physical  sci- 
ence teachers  in  the  Nation's  second- 
ary schools. 

In  1981,  50  percent  of  teachers  newly 
employed  nationwide  to  teach  second- 
ary science  and  mathematics  were  ac- 
tually uncertified  to  teach  those  sub- 
jects. 

In  1981,  43  States  reported  a  short- 
age of  mathematics  teachers  and  42 
States  reported  a  shortage  of  physics 
teachers. 

Only  15  percent  of  American  high 
school  students  now  study  a  foreign 
langiiage — down  from  24  percent  in 
1965.  The  decline  is  continuing. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  postsec- 
ondary education,  we  find: 

Colleges  and  imiversities  have  been 
lowering  their  admission  require- 
ments, accepting  students  with  less 
course  work  in  mathematics,  science, 
foreign  language,  and  academic  sub- 
jects generally.  For  example,  only  8 
percent  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities now  require  a  foreign  lan- 
guage for  admission,  compared  with  34 
percent  in  1966. 

The  report,  Engineering  Manpower 
and  Education  prepared  by  the  Busi- 
ness-Higher Education  Fonun  notes: 

Overwhelming  evidence  and  almost  unani- 
mous consensus  point  to  a  severe  shortage 
of  doctoral-level  engineers,  both  in  the  im- 
mediate market  and  In  preparation. 

For  example,  a  recent  report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Indicates 
that  there  are  more  than  16,000  un- 
filled engineering  faculty  positions. 
The  shortage  is  most  severe  in  com- 
puter engineering  where  18  percent  of 
faculty  positions  are  unfilled. 

The  scientific  instnunents  and 
equipment  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  growing  increasingly  obso- 
lete. The  quality  of  both  teaching  and 


that  arc  not  itate  of  the  art. 

In  the  arU  and  adeBeaa.  underfradu- 
ate  enrollments  have  been  declining  in 
many  areas  as  students  shift  from 
fields  like  languages  and  literature  to 
businees  and  engineering.  But,  moat 
disturbing  \»  the  fact  that  the  very 
best  students  in  the  arts  and  human- 
ities are  not  continuing  on  to  graduate 
school  in  these  fields. 

It  appears  that  the  doors  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  are  being  narrowed. 
The  percentage  of  nonwhite  students 
in  American  colleges  and  universities 
doubled  between  1960  and  1977,  but  it 
has  remained  unchanged  in  the  last  5 
years.  Low  income  and  minority  stu- 
dents are  also  being  forced  by  increas- 
ing costs  and  decreasing  Federal  aid  to 
attend  the  lower  cost  public  2-  and  4- 
year  institutions.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents from  families  earning  between 
$6,000  and  $24,000  a  year  attending 
private  colleges  has  dropped  by  36  per- 
cent in  2  years.  The  number  of  Har- 
vard's applicants  who  were  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  never  attended 
college  fell  by  27  percent  in  3  years. 
The  New  York  Times  has  editorialized 
against  the  danger  of  "a  caste  system" 
and  "a  new  college  segregation"  in 
higher  education. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
an  important  first  step  toward  reme- 
dying the  problems  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. It  is  the  product  of  intensive 
consideration  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee.  It  provides  for 
a  series  of  initiatives  to  strengthen 
education  in  mathematics  and  science 
at  all  levels  from  elementary  through 
graduate  school.  It  utilizes  the  re- 
soiurces  and  experience  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  which  will 
put  us  on  the  road  to  upgrading  the 
quality  of  education  in  America. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Amer- 
ica is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis 
in  the  scientific  education  of  our 
young  people.  The  critical  study  of 
math  and  science  is  on  the  wane  and 
the  results  are  devastating.  We  have 
fewer  technicians  in  these  fields,  de- 
clining test  scores  on  student  achieve- 
ment tests,  and  fewer  qualifed  teach- 
ers in  these  critical  areas. 

Less  than  30  years  ago,  America  was 
caught  unprepared  in  these  same 
fields,  and,  as  a  result,  we  assumed  the 
unenviable  position  of  spectator  as  the 
Russians  laimched  Sputnik.  We  re- 
sponded then— with  amazing  success— 
and  we  must  respond  again  today. 

The  future  and  present  employment 
and  defense  needs  of  this  Nation  re- 
quire a  technologically  literate  popu- 
lace. The  world  is  becoming  smaller  as 
high      technology      aUows      us      to 
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implications  of  this  sit- 
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)ur  prompt  action,  today, 
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Chairman.  I  am  pleased 
1310  because  it  will  be 
the  needs  of  the  Fifth 
District   of   Maryland. 
]|ear,  math  and  phjrsical 
will  have  to  be  re- 
out  of  State.  This  is  so 


because  the  State  of  Maryland  grad- 
uated a  de  minimus  number  of  teach- 
ers in  these  areas.  In  fact,  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Board  of  Education 
indicates  that  aU  math  teachers  who 
were  recently  laid  off  have  now  been 
recalled,  but  the  need  still  exists  for 
more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Emergency 
Mathematics  and  Science  Act  is  a  first 
step  in  the  long  road  we  must  travel  to 
bring  ourselves  up  to  the  level  of  past 
expertise.  In  this  increasingly  more 
complex  and  technically  oriented  soci- 
ety, clearly  our  future  depends  on  the 
adoption  of  a  sotmd  and  directed 
policy  for  the  scientific  education  of 
our  youth.  I  hope  my  coUeague  will 
Join  with  me  today  in  adopting  this 
sorely  needed  legislation. 

D  1315 

Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Er- 
LENBORM).  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  H.R.  1310  on  both  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  groimds.  This 
legislation,  originally  introduced  as 
H.R.  30,  was  rushed  through  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

I  cannot  understand  why  it  was  nec- 
essary to  circumvent  subcommittee 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  One 
of  the  values  of  subcommittee  action 
is  that  it  provides  both  the  Members 
and  the  public  an  opportimity  to 
review  the  shape  and  direction  of  the 
legislation  in  the  context  of  the  hear- 
ings. Any  benefit  that  might  accrue 
from  suggestions  made  during  the 
hearings  or  from  the  reaction  of  inter- 
ested parties  based  on  a  subcommittee 
markup  is  completely  negated  by  im- 
necessarily  rushing  this  legislation 
through  full  committee  markup.  One 
example  of  the  problems  created  by 
this  unwarranted  haste  is  that  our 
members  had  barely  3  days  to  consider 
an  alternative  proposal  put  forward  by 
the  administration.  One  would  think 
the  committee  would  at  least  want  the 
opportimity  to  evaluate  thoroughly  a 
major  new  initiative  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Another  consideration  is  the  author- 
ization level  contained  in  H.R.  1310. 
Before  the  markup  ended,  the  commit- 
tee managed  to  incorporate  an  addi- 
tional legislative  initiative  which  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  proposed 
spending  ceiling  from  $300  million  to 
$400  million.  I  think  it  is  the  height  of 
irresponsibility  for  the  committee  to 
create  a  new  $400  million  a  year 
spending  program  in  the  face  of  a  $200 
billion  deficit.  This  authorization  level 
is  $350  million  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  committee  has 
no  fear  that  we  might  Just  be  throw- 
ing money  at  a  problem  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  simply  disappear.  That 


tactic  has  not  worked  in  the  past  and  I 
am  not  convinced  that  it  will  be  any 
different  this  time  around. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation portion  of  the  bill  proposes  to 
fund  a  wide  range  of  activities  ranging 
from  teacher  inservlce  training  pro- 
grams, summer  institute  expenses,  and 
for  other  activities  to  improve  instruc- 
tional programs  in  mathematics  and 
science.  Given  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  fear  that  Congress  will  be  rais- 
ing expectations  and  making  promises 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  and 
without  any  certainty  that  whatever 
amount  is  spent  will  produce  the 
result  sought. 

The  proposed  national  teaching 
scholarship  program  provides  scholar- 
ships to  college  Juniors  and  seniors 
and  to  graduate  students  based  on 
their  intention  to  teach  math,  science, 
or  foreign  language.  It  does  not  appear 
to  matter  whether  these  individuals 
ever  had  any  prior  inclination  to  enter 
the  field  of  teaching  before  applying 
for  the  scholarship. 

These  scholarships  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  other  Federal  aid  a  student 
may  receive— in  other  words,  the 
scholarship  is  to  act  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  students  to  enter  math,  sci- 
ence, or  language  teaching.  The  idea 
of  incentives  is  laudable,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable that  these  scholarship  will 
really  increase  the  number  of  math  or 
science  teachers.  After  receiving  the 
scholarship  and  finishing  college, 
nothing  would  prevent  the  student 
from  accepting  a  Job  in  private  indus- 
try and  opting  to  repay  the  scholar- 
ship. Some  students  may  view  the 
scholarship  as  a  new  form  of  Federal 
aid,  the  only  requirements  being  that 
they  are  making  satisfactory  progress 
and  express  an  intention  to  teach 
math,  science,  or  foreign  language. 

I  also  have  concerns  about  the 
length  of  time  it  could  take  for  a 
scholarship  recipient  to  enter  the 
classroom  as  a  certified  teacher  from 
the  day  he  or  she  receives  the  scholar- 
ship; 2  years  to  finish  college,  at  least 
1  year  of  study  for  certification,  and 
possibly  more  for  specialized  training. 
There  are  no  requirements  in  the  biU 
that  a  scholarship  recipient  must 
begin  teaching  within  a  set  period  of 
time  upon  receipt  of  the  money;  only 
that  the  recipient  indicate  his  intent 
to  teach  at  some  point. 

I  feel  a  scholarship  program  focused 
on  current  teachers— people  who  are 
more  certain  to  teach  but  who  need  re- 
training—is a  better  use  of  Federal 
dollars  and  a  surer  way  of  getting 
math  and  science  teachers  into  the 
classroom.  For  that  reason,  the  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  administration 
entitled  the  "Science  and  Mathematics 
Teacher  Development  Act— (H.R. 
1324),"  is  particularly  attractive,  and  I 
intend  to  offer  amendments  and  sup- 
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port  others  which  would  move  in  this 
direction. 

I  also  oppose  extending  services 
under  part  B  to  teachers  of  foreign 
language.  There  is  a  shortage  of  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars,  and  we  should  direct 
them  to  the  highest  priority,  not  dif- 
fuse them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  H.R. 
1310  and  to  support  a  series  of  amend- 
ments designed  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  teacher  shortages  without  com- 
poimding  our  deficit  problems.  I 
intend  to  offer  a  series  of  amendments 
which  would  result  in  preserving  title 
I,  part  B  of  H.R.  1310.  In  effect,  my 
amendments  would  provide  for  a  $50 
million  program  to  increase  the  short- 
term  supply  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence teachers  in  place  of  the  $400  mil- 
lion package  provided  in  H.R.  1310. 

If  we  are  serious  about  meeting  the 
need  to  improve  our  cliildren's  luiowl- 
edge  of  basic  subjects,  we  ought  to 
write  a  realistic  program  designed  to 
achieve  that  goal.  We  cannot  afford  to 
do  otherwise. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  Joins  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
supporting  H.R.  1310,  proposing  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  bill  to  deal 
with  what  has  been  termed  a  crisis  in 
science  and  math  education.  H.R. 
1310,  while  comprehensive  in  nature  is 
not  seen  by  either  committee  as  a  solu- 
tion to  all  the  problems  confronting 
our  educational  system  today  in  sci- 
ence, math,  engineering,  and  technolo- 
gy. Rather  it  should  be  viewed  as  a 
first  step— although  an  important 
one— in  a  series  of  steps  to  be  taken 
collaboratively  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, academia,  business  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  concerned  pri- 
vate sector.  True  resolution  of  the 
problems  will  require  a  protracted 
effort  on  everyone's  part  to  reverse 
the  present  trends  of  our  educational 
system  and  meet  our  human  resource 
needs  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  committees 
have  had  extensive  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  science  and  math  education 
and  its  impact  on  the  Nation's  trained 
technical,  engineering  or  scientific  per- 
sonnel. The  Science  Committee  held 
five  series  of  hearings  in  the  last  Con- 
gress as  well  as  a  final  set  of  hearings 
in  this  Congress.  The  last  day,  in  fact, 
we  heard  from  over  20  witnesses  repre- 
senting industry,  academia.  State  and 
local  governments  and  various  profes- 
sional and  educational  groups  and  so- 
cieties. In  addition,  dozens  of  confer- 
ences, meetings,  and  colloquiums  have 
been  held  throughout  the  country 
with  sponsors  including  the  NatioiuJ 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  American  Associa- 


tion   of    Engineering    Societies    and 
many  others. 

Let  me  note  here  a  few  of  the  facts 
and  ideas  we  have  heard  resulting 
from  these  oversight  and  investigative 
activities: 

Fifty  percent  of  new  science  and 
math  teachers  at  the  secondary  school 
level  are  unqualified  to  teach  those 
subjects. 

Fewer  than  30  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's high  schools  require  more  than 
1  year  of  science  and  math. 

There  ciurently  exists  a  9-percent 
shortage  of  engineering  faculty  at  Just 
the  time  when  engineering  course  en- 
rollments are  increasing. 

Overcrowding  of  classrooms,  lack  of 
advanced  instructional  and  research 
instrumentation,  as  well  as  noncom- 
petitive salaries  are  attracting  young 
engineering  faculty  and  instructors 
out  of  the  imiversity  and  into  indus- 
try. 

F^wer  American  engineering  stu- 
dents are  entering  graduate  level  pro- 
grams to  create  the  next  generation  of 
teachers  and  researchers  in  this  area. 

To  put  it  another  way,  we  are  eating 
our  "seed  com"— and  that  "seed 
com" — our  teachers  and  instructors, 
our  researchers  and  engineers— will  be 
critical  to  this  Nation's  future  well- 
being. 

As  the  President  recently  recognized 
in  his  second  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress: 

Education,  training  and  retraining  are 
fundamental  to  our  success  as  are  research, 
development,  and  productivity  .  .  .  We 
Americans  are  still  the  world's  technological 
leader  in  most  fields.  We  must  keep  that 
edge,  and  to  do  so  we  need  to  begin  renew- 
ing the  basics— starting  with  our  education- 
al system. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  on  the  need  as 
we  stand  here  today.  As  I  have  noted, 
the  problems  are  quite  extensive,  un- 
derscoring the  need  for  quick  action. 
In  the  97th  Congress,  over  40  bills 
were  introduced,  but  none  were 
passed.  I  believe  Members  who  have 
studied  this  problem  are  now  prepared 
to  act. 

The  bill  before  us  today  represents 
the  culmination  of  almost  2  years  of 
effort  by  numerous  individuals  both 
here  in  Congress  and  from  outside. 
Again,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  single 
answer  to  the  complex  issue  confront- 
ing us.  Rather,  it  is  a  start  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Let  me  briefly  mention  the  high- 
lights of  the  Science  Committee's  ac- 
tions and  recommendations  as  report- 
ed for  consideration  on  the  floor.  As 
already  noted  by  my  distingtiished  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, Congressman  Carl  Perkiws,  H.R. 

1310  has  two  parts,  title  I— the  "Engi- 
neering Mathematics  and  Science  Edu- 
cation and  Jobs  Act"  and  title  II— the 

"National    Engineering    and    Science 

Personnel  Act  of  1983. "  The  elementa- 


ry and  secondary  portion  of  title  I  was 
considered  solely  by  the  Education 
Committee;  the  other  portions  of  title 
I  Jointly  by  our  two  committees;  and 
title  II  solely  by  the  Science  Commit- 
tee. 

In  the  title  I  activities  considered  by 
the  Science  Committee  we  foimd  our- 
selves in  agreement  with  the  Ekluca- 
tion  Committee  as  to  the  actual  activi- 
ties to  be  taken,  although  there  were 
some  changes  in  responsibilities  suid 
resources  allocated  between  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  These  in- 
cluded: 

A  special  national  teacher  incentive 
scholarship  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  for  providing 
new  elementary  and  secondary  math 
and  critical  foreign  language  teachers. 
A  special  natiorud  teacher  incentive 
scholarship  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  for  providing 
new  elementary  and  secondary  math 
teachers,  and  teachers  of  critical  for- 
eign language. 

Summer  institutes  and  workshops  to 
be  operated  by  both  the  foundation 
and  the  Department  aimed  at  improv- 
ing teaching  skills. 

Postsecondary  mathematics,  science, 
and  foreign  language  improvement  at 
institutions  of  higher  education:  and 
investigations  of  effective  educational 
methods  and  programs. 

In  title  II  the  major  thrust  is  two- 
fold. One,  to  establish  a  clear  policy  as 
to  the  Federal  role  in  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  properly  qualified 
technical,  engineering  and  scientific 
personnel.  Second,  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial matching  fimd  administered  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  This 
cost-sharing  fund  would  focus  on  the 
following: 

Recruitment  and  retention  of  new 
engineering  faculty. 

Two-year  and  community  college,  as 
well  as  four-year  institution  faculty 
developmevt  in  high  technology  and 
scientific  fields. 

Instructional  Instnmientation  with 
special  emphasis  on  computer  accessi- 
bility in  post  secondary  institutions. 

Precollege  science  programs  includ- 
ing the  use  of  industrial  personnel  and 
resources  in  education  programs;  and 
the  promotion  of  public  understanding 
of  science  and  mathematics. 

The  funding  level  in  title  I  as  report- 
ed by  our  committee  was  $325  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  in  title  II  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  is  authorized  for  a  5-year 
period  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  total  amount  in  fiscal  year  1984 
would  be  $425  million. 

Although  $425  million  is  a  lot  of 
money,  I  would  note  that  the  Nation 
now  spends  over  $200  billion  annually 
for  our  public  education  enterprise. 
The  $425  million  is  less  than  one-quar- 
ter of  1  percent  of  $200  billion.  Given 
the  crisis  we  have  aU  acknowledged  as 
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pressed  to  come  anjrwhere  close  to 
finding  an  adequate  number  of  qiiali- 
fied  teachers  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. This  is  reflected  at  the  other  end 
of  the  pipeline  in  our  colleges  and 
beyond,  as  we  are  not  graduating  a 
sufficient  niunber  of  technical  person- 
nel to  meet  our  national  needs.  We  all 
know  that  in  many  respects  the  Ji^ia- 
nese  and  our  Western  European  allies 
have  caught  and  surpassed  us  in  many 
scientific  fields.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  today,  I  believe,  a 
consensus  both  in  this  body  and  the 
Nation,  that  we  cannot  allow  the  situ- 
ation to  deteriorate  any  further.  It 
must  be  improved. 

The  thrust  of  H.R.  1310  is  to  achieve 
that  improvement.  It  does  so,  as  the 
chairman  has  explained,  by  a  broad, 
two-track  approach.  One  track  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  States  to  address  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education 
math  and  science  needs.  That  essen- 
tially will  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  second 
track  provides  for  a  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion which  will  address  not  only  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  needs,  but 
postsecondary  and  graduate  shortages 
in  scientific  and  engineering  disci- 
plines. With  a  few  modifications,  I  feel 
this  worthwhile  bill  will  achieve  its 
goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  expressed  my 
support  for  the  concepts  contained  in 
this  bill,  I  must  point  out  that  there 
are  some  problem  areas.  During 
markup  of  this  bill,  in  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  the  minority 
members  expressed  some  deep  con- 
cerns with  what  we  felt  was  a  lack  of 
proper  focus  in  the  bill.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $425  million.  Some  would  say 
that  is  an  inadequate  amount  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  However,  I  feel 
that  is  more  than  enough  to  get  the 
Job  done  if  you  focus  the  money  prop- 
erly. This  means  we  must  hold  down 
administrative  expenses  at  the  local 
level  to  a  bare  minimum.  This  means 
we  must  insure  that  these  are  adminis- 
tered to  the  maximum  efficiency  be- 
tween the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  means  we  cannot  please  ev- 
eryone In  this  one  piece  of  legislation 
by  spreading  limited  resources  over 
too  many  programs.  All  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  others,  must  be  addressed  in 
the  context  of  the  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  the  projected  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time  there  will  be  amendments  offered 
to  correct  many  of  these  deficiencies. 
However.  I  do  want  to  reiterate  that  I 
fully  believe  that  there  is  a  consensus 
that  a  national  problem  exists.  Our 
only  question  now  goes  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  solution.  I  am  certain  that 
the  debate  that  follows  and  the 
amending  process  will  go  a  long  way  to 
pointing  out  the  proper  direction. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Iowa     (Mr. 

HAHKIIf). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  1699,  the  Emergency 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
Act.  This  bill  recognizes  two  facts 
which  have  been  Ignored  or  underesti- 
mated for  too  long;  Namely,  the  need 
for  more  qualified  science  and  math 
teachers,  and  the  critical  importance 
of  these  subjects  to  our  economic  weU- 
being. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides 
$250  million  in  grants  to  States  for  the 
improvement  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary math  and  science  education. 
The  grants  will  focus  on  inservlce 
teacher  training,  curriculum  improve- 
ment, and  modernization  of  instruc- 
tional techniques.  Funds  are  also  au- 
thorized for  postsecondary  assistance, 
including  scholarships  for  those  who 
are  planning  to  pursue  teaching  ca- 
reers in  math  and  science,  summer  in- 
stitutes for  upgrading  teacher  skills, 
curriculum  development  and  research 
into  more  effective  methods  of  in- 
struction in  math,  science  and  foreign 
languages. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes an  engineering  and  science  per- 
sonnel fimd  within  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation.  The  fund,  author- 
ized at  $100  million,  will  provide 
matching  grants  to  improve  science 
education.  Priority  areas  for  grant 
awards  will  include: 

College  faculty  development  in  high- 
technology  fields; 

Updating  of  instructional  techniques 
for  postsecondary  education; 

Recruitment  and  retention  of  new 
engineering  faculty  at  the  postsecond- 
ary level; 

Commimity  college  instructor  devel- 
opment in  high-technology  fields,  and 
purchase  of  new  scientific  equipment; 

Precollege  science  and  math  pro- 
grams, with  emphasis  on  cooperation 
with  the  private  sector; 

Development  and  dissemination  of 
instructional  materials  in  math,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering  education;  and 

Public  imderstandlng  of  science  and 
math. 

During  the  past  decade,  surveys  of 
schools  so'oimd  the  coimtry  have 
shown  a  shocldng  decline  in  the 
number  of  math  and  science  teachers. 
Last  year  alone,  some  600,000  children 
were  unable  to  enroll  in  math  and  sci- 
ence classes  due  to  a  lack  of  teachers 
or  resources.  In  my  home  State  of 
Iowa,  the  number  of  graduates  pre- 
pared to  teach  mathematics  declined 
from  234  in  1970  to  60  in  1979— a  de- 
cline of  74  percent.  The  number  of 
teacher  vacancies  in  that  period  fluc- 
tuated between  200  and  250  each  year. 
To  make  up  for  a  lack  of  qualified  per- 


sonnel,   certification    standards    are 
often  lowered. 

Training  opportunities  for  math  and 
science  teachers  to  update  their  skills 
and  backgrounds  are  essential  to  keep 
up  with  the  rvpXA  advances  taking 
place  In  these  fields.  In  most  cases, 
precollege  math,  science,  and  technol- 
ogy instruction  has  yet  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  great  strides  in  technology 
and  behavioral  science  during  the  past 
two  decades.  For  example,  computers 
provide  an  Immense  opportunity  to  de- 
velop innovative  curriculum  and  in- 
struction m>proaches  while  at  the 
same  time  exposing  students  to  basic 
computer  use  concepts.  Computer  soft- 
ware in  classrooms,  however.  Is  gener- 
ally Inadequate  and  many  teachers 
lack  the  skills  needed  to  utilize  these 
computers. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  com- 
puter-related degrees  is  approaching 
the  level  of  a  national  crisis.  With 
more  and  more  students  clamoring  for 
computer  degrees,  and  at  a  time  when 
there  are  roughly  twice  as  many  com- 
puter-related Jobs  as  there  are  grad- 
uates to  fill  them,  the  pool  of  qualified 
teachers  has  been  drying  up. 

Addressing  the  shortfalls  in  math 
and  science  education  now  will  lower 
future  unemployment  rates  and 
enable  the  country  to  compete  more 
effectively  in  the  world  marketplace. 
ENren  the  Reagan  administration  has 
come  to  see  the  folly  of  budget  cuts  in 
this  area.  I  was  happy  to  see  that  after 
2  y^ars  of  proposing  cutbacks  in  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  programs, 
Mr.  Reagan  did  an  about-face  this 
year.  It  Is  particularly  fitting  to  dis- 
ciiss  this  bill  during  the  same  week 
that  we  will  vote  on  emergency  Jobs 
legislation.  While  that  bill  attempts  to 
provide  short-term  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  this  bill 
looks  to  the  future.  It  is  "preventive 
medicine"  to  keep  future  imemploy- 
ment  rates  down. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  healthy  econo- 
my is  a  well-educated,  well-trained 
work  force.  It  does  not  take  a  crystal 
ball  to  see  that  the  Jobs  of  the  future, 
as  well  as  a  good  number  of  present 
Job  openings,  demand  a  solid  back- 
ground in  math  and  science.  The  need 
for  a  national  agenda  and  a  strong,  co- 
ordinated national  policy  with  respect 
to  math  and  science  education  is  clear. 
Passage  of  this  bill  is  the  first  step. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
are  doing  here  today  is  taking  a  step 
forward.  We  are  not  providing  any 
magic  cure  for  the  problem;  this  bill  is 
not  a  substitute  for  State  and  local 
school  boards  moving.  It  is  a  gesture, 
but  a  gestitfe  of  some  significance  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States,  to  local  school  boards,  that 
we  have  to  move  on  this  problem. 


Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  who  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  VAIiEINTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  section  to  the  bill  which  provided 
for  the  summer  Institutes.  But  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  understands  that  It 
is  the  intent  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
cooperate  with  the  chief  school  admin- 
istrator ot-  administrators  so  as  to 
Insure  or  guard  against  a  duplication? 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  that  question. 
That  clearly  is  the  intent. 

The  amendment  the  gentleman  has 
drafted,  some  people  were  concerned 
that  maybe  we  were  going  to  end  up 
with  too  much  redtape  as  we  proceed, 
but  clearly  the  intent  is  that  both  the 
NSF  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion cooperate  with  the  chief  of  State 
school  officers  so  that  we  avoid  dupli- 
cation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ques- 
tion and  hope  getting  this  on  the 
record  will  clarify  things. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  knows,  I  had 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  during 
the  committee  markup.  My  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  place  private 
business  into  a  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  provisions 
of  work-study  Jobs  for  students  pursu- 
ing math  or  science  education  degrees. 
I  agreed  to  withdraw  that  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  in 
order  to  consult  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from 
ICansas  (Mr.  Winn)  and  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  on 
the  impact  of  the  amendment  on  the 
existing  college  work-study  program. 

I  have  decided  not  to  offer  the 
amendment  on  the  floor  after  discuss- 
ing the  amendment  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon).  We 
both  believe  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  consider  it  during  the  upcom- 
ing authorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  back  to  me,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  agreeing  not  to  offer 
his  amendment  to  the  Elmergency 
Math  and  Science  Act.  I  have  assured 
the  gentleman  that  we  will  consider 
his  amendment  during  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  on 
which  my  subcommittee  will  begin 
hearings  later  this  year. 


The  gentleman  has  an  excellent  Idea 
for  improving  the  college  work-study 
program  and  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion program.  His  suggestion  has  merit 
and  it  will  be  considered  by  our  sub- 
committee when  we  get  into  the  reau- 
thorization. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman f  oryleldlng. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  want  to  take  a 
minute  of  the  gentleman's  time  to 
state  for  the  record  my  i^ipreciation 
for  the  fine  work  and  leadership  the 
gentleman  has  provided  on  this  issue. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  foreign  lan- 
guages and  the  concerns  of  education 
In  attracting  and  retaining  qualified 
people  in  math  and  science  education 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  at  the 
forefront  and  vanguard. 

As  a  member  who  sits  on  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  with  you. 
and  understanding  the  work  you  have 
done  on  the  Eklucation  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  again  want  to  tell  you 
how  much  the  people  in  my  part  of 
the  country  are  pleased  and  I  think 
the  entire  Nation  owes  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  leadership  you  have 
provided  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  and  if  I  may  recipro- 
cate I  commend  him  for  his  superb 
leadership  in  this  whole  matter. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  (KMDDLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise,  of  course,  in 
support  of  the  Emergency  Science 
Education  Act  and  the  National  Engi- 
neering and  Personnel  Act  for  many 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  think  It  is  an  incentive 
for  local  school  boards  and  local 
school  districts  to  move  on  an  issue 
where  they  must  move  and  move  n^- 
Idly. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  ever  read  testi- 
mony as  carefully  and  as  often  as  I 
read  the  testimony  that  was  given 
before  our  committee.  After  digesting 
all  of  that  testimony  it  appeared  to  me 
that  there  were  five  areas  that  most 
people  who  came  before  the  commit- 
tee were  concerned  about. 

First  of  aU,  the  testimony  would  in- 
dicate that  they  had  a  real  concern 
about  the  shortage  of  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers.  Some  areas  have  an 
abundance.  Other  areas  have  a  real 
shortage. 

They  were  also  concerned  about  the 
decline  in  student  performance.  They 
were  concerned  over  the  economic 
impact  that  oiu*  declining  math  and 
science  literacy  may  have  as  we  try  to 
recover  from  a  worldwide  recessionary 
period,   and   they   had   real   concern 
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in    many    Instances 

u^iqualified  and  uncertified 

simply  because  they 

he  proper  certification. 

were  concerned  that  we 

some  emphasis  on  the  el- 

We  have  a  tendency  to 

of  math  and  science 

about  secondary  and 

education. 

part  about  that  is 
j4}ungster's  appetite  is  not 
dndergarten.  first  grade, 
and  third  grade,  certain- 
going  to  turn  him  on 
he  finds  himself  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

that  as  many  as  16  per- 
ementary  school  teachers 
lackground  in  math  and 
:  edua  tion. 

hofe  is  to  give  them  an  op- 
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other  area  that  the  testimo- 
talk  about  was  the  need 
uid   expand  creative   in- 
private  sector  in-school 
think  this  bill  helps  that 
indicated  in  committee.  I 
and  Means  Committee 
( fventually  to  get  more  in- 
the  private  sector, 
in  mind,  the  question 
:hese  are  the  problems, 
and  what  is  our  respon- 
Federal  level. 
respo4slbility.  as  we  decided  in 
and  Labor  Committee, 
and  part  B.  and  that  is 
to  talk  about, 
we  decided  that  with 
we  would  try  to  do  the 
Jobj  possible  to  distribute  this 
the   States   according   to 
jiopulatlon.  State  wealth, 
pupil  expenditures,  and 
of  the  money  within 


that  State  would  be  allocated  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  chapter  1  popu- 
lation. 

We  also  Indicated  that  we  would  try 
to  focus  on  in-service  teacher  training. 
We  would  encourage  Joint  programs 
with  other  schools  or  State-operated 
programs  and  the  additional  25  per- 
cent of  the  money  would  be  for  State- 
nm  programs. 

Of  that  25  percent,  we  indicated  that 
one-fifth  of  that  must  be  used  for 
bonus  incentive  matching  grants  to 
fund  creative  programs. 

There  are  a  lot  of  scho<^  districts 
that  are  doing  new  things  that  are 
working  that  are  helping  us  along  this 
line  and  this  would  be  an  Incentive  for 
them  to  move  ahead,  and  others  to  try 
to  duplicate  and  even  improve  upon 
some  of  the  new  things  that  are  being 
done  to  improve  literacy  in  math  and 
science. 

D  1345 

We  would  also  then  emphasize  in- 
service  teaching  training  and  the  fund- 
ing of  summer  institutes.  In  part  B  we 
say  that  we  will  use  $50  million  for 
postsecondary  assistance.  National 
teaching  scholarships  would  receive 
$20  million,  for  5.000  scholarships 
which  would  be  expanded  to  10.000 
awards  that  would  be  given  out  be- 
tween now  and  1985.  This  would  help 
to  bring  new  blood  into  teaching  math 
and  science.  We  would  use  also  $7.5 
million  for  postsecondary  improve- 
ment. Competitive  grants  for  program 
upgrading;  we  would  use  $17.5  million 
for  simimer  institutes  to  upgrade  cur- 
rent teachers  including  elementary 
teachers  and  $5  million  for  research. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  be  careful  as 
we  go  through  this  exercise  today,  we 
have  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
expand  this  program  when  we  are 
talking  about  limited  funds.  If  we  do, 
then,  of  course,  we  are  going  to  try  to 
do  all  things  for  all  people  and  end  up 
doing  nothing  for  anyone.  We  have 
very  limited  funds.  These  are  the 
areas  that  are  important,  these  are  the 
areas  of  concern  that  the  general  pop- 
ulation and  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  who  testified  before  us 
focused  upon.  I  think  our  emphasis 
must  be  on  science  and  math  literacy 
for  the  entire  population.  We  basically 
had  programs  in  the  past  that  zeroed 
in  on  making  the  elite  in  math  and  sci- 
ence more  elite.  We  were  successful  in 
doing  that.  Now  we  have  to  bring  the 
majority  of  the  population  to  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  math  and  science  liter- 
acy. And  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
resist  expanding  the  program  today 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  get 
overwhelming  support  to  move  ahead 
with  this  particular  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  consmned  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Luhduh)  a 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
recent  years,  it  has  become  increasing- 
ly evident  that  the  United  States  is 
falling  behind  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education.  In  my  view,  failure  to 
address  this  problem  has  severe  impli- 
cations for  our  ability  to  revitalize  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1310,  the  Emergency  Bfath  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Act  of  1983,  which  I 
believe,  is  the  first  step  toward  ad- 
dressing this  central  national  problem. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation and  to  contribute  to  the  biparti- 
san compromise  between  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committees.  Few  would 
disagree  that  the  bUl  we  are  consider- 
ing here  today  is  much  improved  over 
that  which  was  originally  introduced.  I 
commend  Chairman  Perkins  and 
Chairman  Fuqua  for  their  leadership 
and  diligence  in  guiding  this  measure 
through  their  respective  committees. 

As  reported,  H.R.  1310  proposes  a 
program  of  initiatives  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  National  Science  Foimdation. 
The  legislation  is  specifically  designed 
to  address  the  serious  problem  of  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  science  and  math 
teachers  at  all  levels,  outdated  re- 
sources and  materials  for  use  by  teth- 
ers—including course  content,  comput- 
er and  instructional  equipment— qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  technically  trained 
personnel— including  engineers— to 
meet  the  demands  of  industry,  and  the 
lack  of  citizen  education  on  the  impact 
of  science  and  technology  on  our  socie- 
ty. 

Solving  the  problem  in  the  long  run 
significantly  depends  on  our  ability  to 
spark  interest  and  motivation  in  stu- 
dents beginning  in  elementary  school 
and  continuing  through  graduate  edu- 
cation. Teachers  are  the  catalyst  in 
the  education  process  and  a  major 
factor  in  efforts  to  stimulate  students 
to  pursue  the  study  of  science  and 
math.  For  this  reason,  the  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  of  math  and  science 
at  all  levels  is  particularly  critical 

H.R.  1310  addresses  this  problem  in 
part,  by  providing  assistance  for 
inservice  teacher  training,  national 
teaching  incentive  scholarships  to  en- 
courage talented  students  to  pursue 
careers  in  math  and  science  education, 
and  by  the  return  to  siunmer  insti- 
tutes for  upgrading  teacher  skills  and 
knowledge.  I  have  been  very  impressed 
with  the  reported  success  of  the 
summer  institutes  which  were  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation during  the  sputnik  era  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  success  will  be  re- 
peated under  this  provision. 


While  I  am  pleased  with  these  provi- 
sions, I  am  concerned  that  the  prob- 
lems of  retaining  qualified  teachers  is 
not  adequately  addressed.  Additional 
consideration  must  be  given  to  ways  to 
provide  incentives  for  these  teachers 
to  stay  in  the  teaching  profession, 
rather  than  leaving  for  more  financial- 
ly rewarding  positions  in  the  private 
sector.  The  Federal  Government  may 
well  have  a  role  to  play  in  providing 
assistance  to  State  and  local  education 
agencies  for  the  puri)Ose  of  rewarding 
teacher  excellence.  In  my  view,  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  examine  this  dif- 
ficult question. 

Finally,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
creation  of  the  engineering  and  sci- 
ence personnel  fund  within  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and,  more 
importantly,  with  the  priorities  estab- 
lished for  expenditure  of  these  funds. 
In  addressing  the  problem  at  the  post- 
secondary  level,  these  priorities  give 
important  recognition  to  the  role  of 
commimlty  colleges,  as  well  as  4-year 
institutions,  in  improving  the  quality 
of  math,  science,  and  engineering  edu- 
cation. 

Our  experience  during  the  Sputnik 
era  demonstrated  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  significantly  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  scientific  per- 
sonnel to  continue  our  research  and 
development  activities.  This  legislation 
will  once  again  make  math  and  science 
education  a  national  priority  and  wUl 
stimulate  continued  achievement  in 
science  and  technology.  In  addition, 
this  legislation  recognizes  the  growing 
importance  of  citizen  education  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  All  citizens,  not 
solely  those  pursuing  scientific  ca- 
reers, require  a  greater  imderstanding 
of  science  and  technology  in  order  to 
make  decisions  affecting  their  private 
lives  and  also  regarding  public  policy 
issues.  H.R.  1310  recognizes  this  need 
and  makes  citizen  education  one  of  our 
priorities. 

We  must  not  luiderestimate  the  im- 
portance of  science  and  math  educa- 
tion to  the  country's  industrial  com- 
petitiveness. Innovation  and  improved 
productivity  performance  increasingly 
depends  on  the  development  of  our 
human  resources  and  the  ability  of  the 
work  force  to  understand  and  adapt  to 
technological  change.  Most  of  our 
international  trade  competitors,  like 
Japan,  continue  to  place  a  greater  em- 
phasis than  the  United  States  on  sci- 
ence and  math  education  at  all  levels. 
I  am  confident  that  this  legislation 
will  begin  the  task  of  improving  sci- 
ence and  math  education  in  this  coun- 
try, enhancing  our  ability  to  revitalize 
the  economy,  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  who  has  been 
very  instrumental  in  moving  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 


BCr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  prior  speaker,  Mr. 
LTHfonn,  the  issue  of  science  and  math 
education  in  our  school  systems  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  critical 
issues  this  coimtry  faces  today.  We  are 
as  we  move  into  the  eighties  looking  at 
a  national  economy  which  will  be  50 
percent  reliant  on  high  technology; 
our  ability  to  compete  in  international 
markets  is  moving  from  a  hard-goods 
approach  to  a  high-technology  ap- 
proach. We  are  finding  more  and  more 
our  country  depends  for  its  llfeblood 
on  international  trade  and  also  for  its 
own  vitality  within  the  United  States, 
on  the  high-technology  business. 

So  we  now  find  ourselves  confront- 
ing the  fact  that  as  we  move  into  this 
age  of  high  technology  we  are  produc- 
ing less  and  less  scientists,  less  and  less 
people  who  are  familiar  with  and  capa- 
ble in  handling  math. 

Some  statistics  have  been  related 
here  today  but  I  think  a  few  should  be 
reviewed  because  of  their  significance 
and  how  they  outline  the  depth  of  this 
problem. 

Only  13  percent  of  all  the  high 
school  students  that  graduate  are  pre- 
pared for  engineering  curriculum  in 
college.  Only  34  percent  of  recent  high 
school  students  have  taken  3  years  of 
math.  Only  8  percent  have  taken  cal- 
culus. Less  than  20  percent  of  high 
school  students  have  taken  3  years  of 
science. 

Only  one-sixth  of  all  high  school 
students  have  taken  Junior  or  senior 
math  courses  and  two-thirds  of  the 
U.S.  high  schools  require  only  1  year 
of  math  and  science. 

This  is  the  problem  with  the  curricu- 
limi.  In  the  role  of  teachers,  it  is  even 
more  severe.  Only  78  percent  of  the 
cvurent  demand  for  science  and  math 
teachers  is  being  met. 

Out  of  the  45  States  polled  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  43 
said  they  had  a  shortage  or  a  critical 
shortage  of  math-science  teachers. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  and  is  pro- 
jected to  be,  a  4-percent  drop  in  math- 
science  teswihers  in  1980  and  1981  and 
there  is  projected  to  be  a  35-percent 
drop  in  math-science  teachers  by  the 
year  1992. 

In  addition,  since  1972  there  has 
been  a  77-percent  decline  In  the 
number  of  qualified  secondary  school 
math  teachers  nationwide,  who  are 
prepared  in  college-teacher  programs 
and  26  percent  of  all  math-teaching 
positions  are  filled  by  noncertlfled 
teachers  and  close  to  20  percent  of  all 
high  school  science  teachers  are  non- 
science  majors  in  college.  Of  all  the 
present  math-science  teachers.  79  per- 
cent have  not  completed  10-hour  work- 
shops or  courses  in  their  subject  areas 
in  over  10  years.  Even  more  startling  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  In  a  computer  age 
and  yet  69  percent  of  our  math-science 
teachers  at  high  school  level  have 
never  attended  a  computer  course. 


This  bill  is  presented  to  this  House 
as  a  way  of  addressing  this  problem. 
But  the  simple  fact  is  that  this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  addressed  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  alone.  It  is  really  a 
problem  which  must  be  addressed  at 
the  local  level.  We  can,  by  a  bill  such 
as  this,  try  to  move  local  school  dis- 
tricts into  coming  forward  with  their 
own  approach  toward  improving  their 
math-science  education.  But  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it.  the  bottom-line 
decision  has  to  be  made  by  the  local 
school  board  as  to  how  it  compensates 
the  math  and  science  teachers,  be- 
cause this  bill  skirts  that  fundamental 
Issue.  And  that  is  the  issue  which  Is 
most  affecting  math  and  science  edu- 
cation in  our  school  systems.  Specifi- 
cally, the  average  teacher  today  is  paid 
between  $9,000  and  $10,000.  Yet  the 
average  engineering  student  or  math 
specialist  coming  out  of  college  can 
obtain  a  salary  range  of  anywhere 
from  $15,000  to  $30,000.  The  econom- 
ics of  the  situation  are  such  that  we 
are  simply  draining  off  from  our 
school  systems  our  qualified  and  capa^ 
ble  math  and  science  teachers. 

And  yet  we  refuse  to  be  willing  to 
address  that  fimdamental  concern,  the 
payment  and  the  compensation  of  the 
local  math-science  schoolteacher. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Kir.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

As  I  said  In  my  testimony  and  In  our 
committee  I  think  that  Is  an  area  that 
must  be  faced.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  I  think  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  to  get  involved  in,  be- 
cause I  think  you  have  to  go  the  tax- 
incentive  route  because  you  could 
never  differentiate  between  an  English 
and  math  teacher,  or  you  would  never 
have  any  kind  of  continuity  or  any 
kind  of  cooperation  in  a  school  dis- 
trict. I  have  some  experience  along 
that  line.  But  you  could  do  It  with  tax 
incentives. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  unfortunately 
disagree  with  the  gentleman,  because 
in  my  opinion  the  Issue  is  compensa- 
tion. It  is  like  any  other  situation 
where  we  have  to  recognize  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  the  demand  for  the  math-science 
teacher  is  much  higher  than  it  Is  for 
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other  teachers  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  them  at  the  local  level  if 
we  are  goini  to  maintain  them  in  the 
math  and  ad  nice  area. 

Mr.  PER]  3NS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  mJnu  es  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (li  r.  Biagod. 

Mr.  BIAGhH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  Join  with  ny  coUeagues  to  lend  my 
strong  supiort  to  the  legislation 
before  us.  E  .R.  1310,  the  Emergency 
Science  and :  fath  Education  Act. 

As  an  origl  nal  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation and  a  member  of  the  House 
Education  tnd  Labor  Committee 
where  this  I  ill  was  considered.  I  am 
pleased  thai  the  critical  need  for 
qualified  nu  th  and  science  instruc- 
titms  in  our  schools  has  been  recog- 
nised in  suclk  expeditious  fashion.  In 
hearings  hell  in  our  committee  last 
year  and  eaf-ly  this  year,  we  heard 
countless  witnesses  testify  to  the  need 
for  emerge  icy  action.  President 
Reagan,  in  h  s  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress echoed  ills  sentiment. 

This  bill  b(fore  us.  H.R.  1310,  goes 
well  beyond  what  the  President  has 
proposed— and  rightly  so.  The  case  for 
improved  maih  and  science  instruction 
is  well  docmnented: 

In  my  own!  State  of  New  York,  the 
number  of  teachers  newly  certified  for 
phjrsics  instruction  dropped  50  percent 
and  dropped  69  percent  for  math 
teachers  betvieen  1975  and  1979; 

The  privatfl  sector  has  siphoned  off 
many  of  tho4e  prepared  in  coUege  to 
be  secondary  and  postsecondary  in- 
structors; hlgn  school  physics  teachers 
now  making  112,000  a  year  are  being 
offered  privai  e  sector  Jobs  at  an  aver- 
age of  $18,00q  to  $20,000; 

Recent  figires  from  the  National 
Science  Foun  lation  show  that  16  per- 
cent of  aU  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  went  inadequately  prepared 
to  teach  matl  and  science  to  students; 

This  shortage  in  math  and  science 
teachers,  according  to  the  New  York 
State  Regent),  has  been  in  existence 
for  an  unbelie  vable  30  years. 

This  shortage  in  teachers  has  had  a 
severe  impact  upon  ciuricula  in  our  el- 
ementary anc  secondary  schools.  The 
Soviet  Union  requires  aU  citizens  to 
complete  10  )  ears  of  training  in  math 
and  high-tech  aology  fields,  including  5 
years  of  alge)  ra.  2  years  of  calculus.  5 
years  of  phys  cs  and  4  years  of  chemis- 
try. More  thiLn  5  million  Soviet  stu- 
dents have  hid  calculus  by  the  time 
they  have  gra  luated  from  high  school. 
By  contrast,  1 1  the  United  States,  only 
500.000  have  had  the  subject  in  the 
first  year  of  ( ollege.  In  Japan,  25  per- 
cent of  secon  lary  school  class  time  is 
spent  in  scieice  and  math  areas  in- 
cluding physi(  s,  biology,  chemistry,  al- 
gebra, geomery.  calculus,  and  statis- 
tics. More  importantly,  Japan  gradu- 
ates as  many  engineers  as  the  United 
States— with  uQf  the  population.  At 
the  same  time ,  the  demand  for  highly 
trained  perso;  inel  in  these  fields  is  in- 
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creasing.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  250,000  more  en- 
gineers will  be  needed  by  1990  than 
are  presently  employed.  In  order  to 
meet  this  manpower  shortage,  our 
young  people  will  have  to  begin  a  con- 
scious effort  to  take  math  and  science 
courses  from  the  seventh  grade  on. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  the 
demand  for  math  and  science  person- 
nel is  especially  critical.  We  wiU  need 
at  least  1,000  new  math  and  science 
teachers  for  the  next  school  year.  If  we 
cannot  fill  this  gap,  our  children,  and 
their  future  educational— as  well  as 
earning  potential— will  be  severely 
hampered. 

This  bill  addresses,  in  a  comprehen- 
sive fashion,  the  need  to  upgrade  cur- 
rent instruction  efforts  in  schools— as 
well  as  encourage,  at  the  college  level, 
young  people  to  follow  these  profes- 
sions. Working  closely  with  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  and 
their  distinguished  Chairman  Don 
PuQUA.  we  have  also  provided  for  a 
$400  million,  4-year  program  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  technical,  engi- 
neering, and  scientific  personnel 
through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. I  commend  Chairman  FVqua  for 
his  efforts  in  this  area  and  for  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  bill  before  us  in 
such  timely  fashion,  along  with  my 
own  chairman,  Carl  Perkins. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  that  the 
program  production  and  distribution 
capabilities  of  this  Nation's  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  system 
can  provide  science  and  mathematics 
telecourses  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  levels  of  achievement 
of  students  and  increase  the  supply 
and  qualifications  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  on  a  wide  scale  and 
in  a  cost-effective  manner.  Over  one- 
third  of  all  U.S.  classrooms  are  regular 
users  of  instructional  programing,  pro- 
duced In  close  cooperation  with  teach- 
ers; most  of  the  limited  number  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  courses  are  de- 
signed for  elementary  class  use. 
Inservice  training  courses  and  college 
credit  courses  have  been  developed  in 
response  to  State  and  local  needs  and 
are  distributed  through  State  and  re- 
gional educational  television  networks 
as  well  as  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service's  Adult  Learning  Service  and 
the  Agency  for  Instructional  Televi- 
sion. These  services  are  particularly 
valuable  for  teachers  without  easy 
access  to  campuses,  due  to  employ- 
ment schedules,  domestic  demands  or 
both.  Little  if  any  programing  has 
been  specifically  developed  to  improve 
the  knowledge  of  existing  science  and 
math  teachers  or  to  recertify  teachers 
of  other  subjects.  Local  and  State  edu- 
cational agencies  may  combine  funds 
they  receive  to  develop,  produce  and 
distribute  educational  television  pro- 
grams to  further  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation. 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  public 
station  of  New  York  City,  WNET,  has 
played  an  important  leadership  role  In 
this  area.  With  funding  support  from 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education.  WNET.  in  conjunction 
with  WNYE  and  WLTW  has  created  a 
three-channel  program  service  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in 
the  State.  In  addition,  WNYE  is  the 
only  station  programing  prime  time 
primarily  for  adult  education— includ- 
ing college  credit  courses. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  out- 
line of  this  legislation  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  its  components.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  note  that  my  own  city  of 
New  York  will  receive  some  $14  mil- 
lion under  this  proposed  legislation 
and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  which  I  am 
now  proud  to  represent  Jointly  with 
Congressman  Ottinger,  will  receive 
approximately  $100,000  imder  H.R. 
1310: 
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EsncATioif  Act 

ELmZNTABY-SECONOAHY 

$250  million  for  '84  "such  sums"  for  '85. 

Grants  to  the  States  with  at  least  75% 
passed  through  to  local  school  districts  ac- 
cording to  Chapter  1  allocations. 

Local  funds  to  be  used  for  teacher  train- 
ing and  retraining,  and  (only  after  all  train- 
ing is  completed)  to  be  used  for  any  other 
activity  to  improve  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence. 

State  funds  to  be  used  for  teacher  training 
St  retraining,  administration,  &  incentive 
grants  to  school  districts  to  cooperate  with 
private  industry. 

Private  school  children  must  participate 
in  programs,  &  efforts  made  to  increase 
women  St  minority  enrollments. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

$20  million  for  '84  "such  sums"  for  '85. 

5,000  full  scholarships  in  '84  for  under- 
graduate St  graduate  students  who  intend  to 
become  science,  mathematics  St  foreign  lan- 
guage teachers;  increases  to  10,000  In  '85. 

30  percent  of  scholarships  set  aside  for 
current  teachers  who  want  to  go  back  to  col- 
lege. 

Recipient  must  spend  two  years  as  a 
teacher  for  each  year  of  scholarship. 

Selection  of  recipients  made  on  basis  of 
merit. 

SUIOCER  IMSTITUTXS 

$17.5  million  for  '84  "such  sums"  for  '85 
(Ed  St  Labor):  $20  million  for  '84.  $20  mU- 
llon  for  '85  (Science  St  Tech.). 

Department  of  Education  (Ed  and  Labor); 
National  Science  Foundation  (Science  St 
Tech.). 

Summer  institutes  to  upgrade  skills  of 
current  teachers. 

POSTSECONDARY  ASSISTANCE 

$7.5  million  for  '84,  "such  sums"  for  '86 
(Ed  St  Labor);  $10  million  for  '84,  $10  mil- 
lion for  '85  (Science  St  Tech.). 

Department  of  Education  (Ed  and  Labor); 
National  Science  Foundation  (Science  St 
Tech.). 

Grants  to  improve  programs  of  science, 
mathematics  and  foreign  languages  in  col- 
leges. 

RESEARCH 

$8  million  for  '84,  "such  sums"  for  '85. 


Department  of  Education  (Ed  St  Labor); 
National  Science  Foundation  (Science  St 
Tech.). 

Grants  for  research  in  science,  mathemat- 
ics and  foreign  langiiages. 

TEACHER  INCENTIVE  GKANTS 

"such  sums"  for  '85  (Ed  St  Labor):  $5  mil- 
lion for  '85  (Science  St  Technology):  granU 
to  individual  teachers  of  science  &  mathe- 
matics to  improve  programs  in  their  class- 
rooms. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we 
should  adopt  this  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  we  can  begin  our  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  the  science  and  math 
skills  of  our  Nation  beginning  the  next 
school  year.  This  Is  a  timely  response 
to  a  growing  national  problem.  In 
1968,  Congress  recognized  a  similar  de- 
ficiency in  our  Nation's  manpower 
needs  and  we  passed  the  landmark  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  in  re- 
sponse to  the  launch  of  the  Russian 
Sputnik.  Today,  the  Emergency  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics  Act  is  a  similar 
recognition  that  the  long-term 
strength  and  security  of  this  coimtry 
rests  with  a  cadre  of  skilled  manpower. 
This  legislation  will  insure  that  the 
United  States  remains  second  to  no 
one  in  the  world.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  supporting  its  pas- 
sage. 

D  1400 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  the  past  few  weeks 
both  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  have  been  deliberating 
over  the  content  of  a  math  and  science 
bill.  We  have  had  our  differences  over 
the  types  of  programs  to  Include  in 
this  bill,  and  the  price  of  the  bill,  but 
one  thing  we  do  not  differ  on  is  the 
need  for  this  biU. 

In  1981,  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secondary  Education  held  a  series  of 
hearings  on  problems  facing  teachers 
today  in  general.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  we  began  to  learn  of  the  short- 
ages of  math  and  science  teachers. 
And  since  1981.  the  evidence  of  this 
shortage  has  grown,  and  the  examples 
are  becoming  more  dramatic. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  persons 
trained  in  math,  science,  engineering, 
and  other  technical  fields,  America  is 
losing  its  position  as  the  leader  in  the 
development  of  new  products  and 
technologies.  In  addition,  our  citizens 
are  rapidly  becoming  unable  to  deal 
with  the  computer  age,  in  jobs  or  at 
home,  and  soon  many  of  us  will  be 
computer  illiterates.  Engineering  jobs 
go  for  the  asking  because  we  failed  to 
Inspire  our  students  to  enter  mathe- 
matically or  scientifically  oriented 
courses  of  study.  By  acting  on  H.R. 
1310,  we  are  focusing  on  the  problem 
and  taking  the  first  step  to  reverse 
this  trend 


What  bothers  me  about  our  ap- 
proach in  H.R.  1310  is  the  cost  of  the 
bill.  When  the  bill  was  first  brought  to 
our  committee,  its  price  tag  was  $300 
million.  Shortly  thereafter,  our  bill 
was  appended  to  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  bill  and  over- 
night the  price  Jumped  to  $400  mil- 
lion. Then,  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  reported  out  the  bill 
and  the  price  became  $425  million. 

The  proposal  originally  submitted  by 
the  administration  included  $50  mil- 
lion for  a  new  math  and  science  teach- 
er training  initiative. 

At  Just  the  point  where  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  economic  recovery  is 
beginning  to  work— interest  rates  and 
inflation  are  dropping— we  are  adding 
$425  million  more  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit in  one  year. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  in  the  bill  to 
actually  solve  the  problems  of  teacher 
shortages  and  bring  new  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers  into  the  classroom.  I  will 
attempt  to  target  the  fimds  more  di- 
rectly in  this  area  with  an  amendment. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  do  not 
totaUy  embrace  this  bill.  While  sup- 
porting its  Intent,  I  question  its 
method  and  funding  level  and  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  address  some  of  these 
concerns  through  amendments  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wal- 
GREN),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  facing  a  crisis  in  education.  This 
country  has  fallen  seriously  behind  in 
the  training  of  math  and  science 
teachers  that  will  educate  our  next 
generation  of  engineers  and  mathema- 
ticians. 

According  to  a  survey  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Teachers  Association,  some 
32,000  classes,  involving  640.000  chil- 
dren, in  science  and  mathematics  for 
the  1982-83  school  year  had  to  be  can- 
celed because  of  the  lack  of  teachers 
and  resources.  Less  than  two-thirds  of 
aU  high  school  districts  have  physics 
teachers  and  only  31  percent  of  all 
high  schools  offer  courses  in  caJculus. 
Last  year,  the  United  States  grad- 
uated 30,000  engineers,  Japan  graduat- 
ed 70,000  and  the  Soviet  Union  grad- 
uated 300,000  engineers.  It  is  no 
wonder  we  are  falling  behind  in  the 
development  and  use  of  innovative 
technology  to  increase  our  productivi- 
ty and  put  the  United  States  back  to 
work.  Good  math  and  science  skills  are 
necessary  if  this  country  is  to  meet  the 
economic  challenges  of  the  1980's, 
both  at  home  and  aboard. 

H.R.  1310  will  provide  the  funds  to 
train  math  and  science  teachers  at  all 
levels  of  our  education  syateaM.  Behol- 


arships  will  be  made  available  to  itu- 
dents  in  college  to  pursue  further 
math  and  science  training.  This  bill 
will  give  us  the  tools  to  graduate  a 
generation  of  highly  trained  mathe- 
maticians, engineers  and  scientists. 
Through  these  efforts  we  can  take  a 
major  step  forward  to  restoring  Ameri- 
can industrial  strength  and  competi- 

tlVBZlCSS. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  provide  these  important  pro- 
grams to  our  Nation's  students  and 
teachers  and  at  the  same  time  assist 
our  Nation  In  recovering  from  double 
digit  unemployment.  The  training  of 
math  and  science  students  must  be  in- 
creased and  therefore  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  H.R.  1310,  the 
Emergency  Science  and  Mathematics 
Education  Act,  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  science  and  math  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  how  important  I 
think  this  piece  of  legislation  is.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  crisis  in  science 
and  math  education  is  real.  The  statis- 
tics that  are  cited  all  around  deserve 
to  be  thought  about  and  thought 
about  deeply.  Two-thirds  of  all  Ameri- 
can high  schools  require  only  1  year  of 
science  and  math.  When  you  compare 
that  to  the  comparable  training  in 
Japan  where  all  college  bound  high 
school  students  take  4  years  of  math 
and  3  years  of  science,  you  can  see 
that  we  are  going  to  have  difficulty  in 
any  competition  in  that  area. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  high  school  stu- 
dents take  5  years  of  physics  and  4 
years  of  chemistry.  They  graduate  5 
million  high  school  students  with 
training  in  calculus.  In  the  United 
States  we  graduate  only  500,000. 

We  should  underscore  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  not  educated  in  math  and  sci- 
ence at  the  start  of  our  secondary  edu- 
cation, we  cannot  catch  up  later  on. 

I,  for  one,  had  a  most  difficult  time 
with  calculus  in  my  second  year  in  col- 
lege because  I  had  absolutely  no  expo- 
sure to  it  before.  I  am  afraid  I  may  be 
living  testimony  to  the  fact  that  those 
of  whose  education  does  not  introduce 
us  to  math  and  science  in  high  school 
and  before  have  no  real  opportunity  to 
catch  up  later.  The  real  decisions 
about  the  breadth  of  science  and  tech- 
nological skills  in  our  people  are  made 
well  before  they  graduate  from  high 
scliool. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  am  hi4>pr  M 
yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  m» 
that  the  gentleman  made  a 
dous  contribution  to  this  legisMkai 
chairman  of  the  subcommittae  " 
Science  and  Technology  CammM 
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to  establish  model  instructional  pro- 
grams and  to  do  other  things,  like  im- 
proving their  faculty  and  upgrading 
equipment  and  instrumentation,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  technician  training. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
face  an  incredible  imemployment 
problem  in  this  country  as  new  com- 
puter controls,  robotics,  and  automa- 
tion spread  with  a  rush  across  our 
economy. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  change  in 
our  work  place  will  be  more  profound 
than  any  other  economic  change  in 
our  history  except  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  tractor  to  American  agri- 
culture; but  when  the  tractor  changed 
the  face  of  agriculture,  nobody  really 
asked  how  many  unemployed  horses 
there  were. 

If  we  are  to  survive  the  broad  struc- 
tural unemplojmient  that  will  accom- 
pany this  change,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  provide  in  advance  the  training  for 
technicians  to  participate  in  that 
future  economy. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  to  real- 
ize that  the  programs  that  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  area  have  got  to  come 
from  the  local  level. 

The  magic  in  this  particular  portion 
of  the  bill  is  that  funds  will  be  provid- 
ed for  proposals  made  from  the  local 
level,  from  the  community  colleges, 
and  from  the  private  sector. 

Clearly,  we  do  not  have  enough  re- 
sources on  the  Federal  level  to  solve 
this  problem.  But  that  means  we  must 
change  the  institutional  relationships 
to  make  the  best  use  of  our  resources 
where  they  are.  With  respect  to  access 
to  training  with  state-of-the-art  instru- 
ments and  equipment,  we  do  not  have 
even  a  fraction  of  the  needed  funds. 
There  is  not  that  much  government 
money,  but  we  can  change  the  institu- 
tional relationships.  We  can  put  stu- 
dents into  the  businesses  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  where  the  instruments  now 
are.  This  bill  will  help  find  creative 
ways  to  provide  the  training  and  expe- 
riences to  develop,  the  trained  techni- 
cians we  will  need.  And  perhaps  the 
next  time  the  President  holds  up  the 
want  ads,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
takers  for  those  jobs  that  we  hope  will 
be  present  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Sensenbremmer),  a  very 
active  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  sloppy  math  and  sci- 
ence bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  started  out  as  a 
good  idea,  which  originally  was  to  ini- 
tiate an  upgrading  of  math  and  sci- 
ence education  around  the  Nation,  has 
been  diluted,  deemphasized,  and  sig- 
nificantly distorted  in  the  bill  under 
consideration,  H.R.  1310. 


In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Reagan  said  something  with 
which  most  of  us  would  readily  agree. 
As  part  of  a  four-point  plan  to  Improve 
education,  he  offered,  in  his  words: 

A  quality  education  Initiative  to  encourage 
a  subetantial  upgrading  of  math  and  sdenoe 
instruction  through  block  grants  to  the 
States. 

To  carry  out  this  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  included  a  $50  million 
block  grant  to  the  States  and  an  18- 
percent  increase  in  the  1984  budget  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Put  simply,  the  President  agreed 
that  we  should  do  something  at  the 
Federal  level  to  spark  State  and  local 
education  agencies  into  re-emphasiz- 
ing math  and  science  training,  primar- 
ily in  the  area  of  teacher  retention  in 
these  fields. 

The  bill  before  us  today  defeats  that 
purpose  by  creating  a  new  $400  million 
spending  program,  dragging  the  Feder- 
al Government  further  into  the  realm 
of  local  education,  and  includes  pro- 
grams not  even  within  the  same  orbit 
as  math  and  science. 

What,  for  instance,  do  foreign  lan- 
guage grants,  as  contained  in  H.R. 
1310,  have  in  common  with  getting 
more  science  and  math  teachers  back 
in  the  classroom?  Further,  why  should 
we  expand  the  role  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  the  expense  of  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  which  is  al- 
ready in  the  business  of  promoting  sci- 
ence programs  at  private  and  public 
education  institutions  around  the 
country?  I  share  the  view  of  many 
that  this  bill  could  result  in  a  further 
"brain  drain"  in  the  math  and  science 
teaching  fields  as  opposed  to  focusing 
on  the  problem  of  teacher  retention. 

I  oppose  this  bill.  H.R.  1310.  as 
passed  out  of  committee,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendments  to  bring 
this  legislation  into  line  with  the  origi- 
nal objective  of  providing  incentives  to 
teacher  retention  in  the  math  and  sci- 
ence fields. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
country  is  facing  a  crisis  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science  education  is  due  to  the 
inability  of  States  and  local  education- 
al agencies  to  retain  and  obtain  quali- 
fied science  and  mathematics  teachers 
at  the  secondary  level.  This  assess- 
ment is  shared  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board's  Conunission  on  Precol- 
lege  Education  in  Mathematics,  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  The  Commis- 
sion, established  in  April  1982,  by  the 
National  Science  Board,  the  policy- 
making body  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  was  instructed  to  define  a 
national  agenda  for  improving  mathe- 
matics and  science  education  in  this 
country.  On  October  18.  1982.  the 
Commission,  in  its  first  formal  report 
entitled.  "Today's  Problems.  Tomor- 
row's Crises,"  identified  four  problems 
that  are  contributing  to  the  decline  in 


student  achievement  levels  in  math 
and  science. 

Frist,  inadequate  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities: 

Second,  the  need  to  modernize  our 
math  and  science  curriculum;  and 

Third,  the  failure  of  our  current  in- 
structional methods  to  take  advantage 
of  the  advances  in  technology,  such  as 
computers. 

These  Identified  problems  are  ad- 
dressed by  this  legislation.  However, 
the  fourth  identified  problem— the 
need  to  obtain  and  retain  qualified 
math  and  science  teachers— is  ignored 
by  this  bill. 

The  significance  of  this  fourth  iden- 
tified problem  cannot  be  imderstated. 

The  Commission,  in  its  report, 
stated.  "Therefore,  the  documented 
shortaige  of  superior  teachers  must  be 
considered  a  prime  contributing  cause 
of  decreasing  student  participation 
and  achievement  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence and  technology." 

The  statistics  bear  out  the  Commis- 
sions finding. 

In  1981.  43  States,  out  of  45  respond- 
ing, reported  a  shortage  of  mathemat- 
ics  tcftchcrs 

For  physics  teachers,  42  States  re- 
ported shortages. 

From  1971  to  1980,  student  teachers 
in  science  and  mathematics  decreased 
threefold  in  science  and  fourfold  in 
mathematics,  and  only  half  of  them 
have  actually  entered  the  teaching 
profession. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  those  cur- 
rently teaching  have  stated  that  they 
expect  to  leave  the  profession  in  the 
near  future. 

Five  times  more  math  and  science 
teachers  left  teaching  in  1980  for  em- 
ployment in  nonteaching  jobs  than 
left  due  to  retirement.  If  the  present 
exodus  of  math  and  science  teachers 
from  secondary  schools  continues,  the 
Nation  will  suffer  a  net  loss  of  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  by  1992. 

The  Commission's  Cochairmen.  Wil- 
liam T.  Coleman.  Jr..  and  Cecily 
Cannan  Selby  issued  a  warning  in  the 
Commission's  letter  of  transmittal, 
"The  problems  simunarized  in  our 
report— if  left  unresolved— wlU  esca- 
late in  the  years  ahead."  We  cannot 
ignore  these  warnings  any  longer. 

Therefore,  I  will  be  offering  at  the 
appropriate  time  an  amendent  to 
begin  to  address  this  problem. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a 
fund  of  $50  million,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  from  which  States  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  grants.  These 
grants  would  be  used  by  a  State,  either 
directly  or  through  local  educational 
agencies  to  retain  and  increase  the 
nimxber  of  math  and  science  teachers 
at  the  secondary  school  level  through 
State-developed  programs,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  salary  bonuses, 
summer  employment,  and  scholarships 


for  college  undergraduates  and  hold- 
ers of  a  bachelor  degree. 

When  this  amendment  was  present- 
ed to  the  Science  and  Technolc«y 
Committee,  the  major  argument 
against  thte  amendment  appeared  to 
be  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
intruding  into  the  procedures  by 
which  teachers'  salaries  are  set  at  the 
State  or  local  level.  This  argument  is 
categorically  untrue.  Not  one  dime  of 
the  money  is  mandated  to  be  spent  on 
salary  bonuses.  That  decision  will  be 
made  at  the  State  or  local  level,  de- 
pending upon  local  needs  and  prob- 
lems. This  amendment  merely  allows 
the  States  the  ability  to  plug  any 
holes  in  their  dikes. 

For  the  betterment  or  our  children's 
education.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  has  11  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodlihg)  has  15 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Foqua)  has  17  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Wihh)  has  16  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Bfr. 
Chairman,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think  of  the  present  crisis  in  math  and 
science  education  as  simply  one  facing 
only  American  education.  Yes.  Amer- 
ica faces  a  crisis  in  math  and  science 
education,  a  severe  and  growing  short- 
age of  math  and  science  teachers,  and 
the  following  numbers  bear  this  out: 

Last  year  in  New  Hampshire,  only 
one  college  graduate  planned  to 
become  a  mathematics  teacher.  Now.  I 
luiow  New  Hampshire  is  small,  but  she 
is  not  that  small. 

At  the  same  time  in  New  York,  the 
Nation's  second  most  heavily  populat- 
ed State,  only  32  coUege  graduates 
planned  on  careers  as  Junior  or  senior 
high  school  math  teachers.  With  a 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  enroll- 
ment of  well  over  1  million  students. 
32  teachers  will  not  teach  much  math. 
And  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  1982 
only  seven  college  graduates  became 
math  teachers. 

As  you  all  know,  similar  figures  can 
be  cited  for  almost  all  States.  This 
shortage  is  very  real  and  very  serious. 
We  can  expect  even  more  calamitous 
shortages  in  the  future  as  two  serious 
demographic  trends  begin  to  interact 
to  exacerbate  the  present  situation. 
One  trend  is  teacher  age;  the  other  is 
school  enrollment.  In  general,  due  to 
retrenchment  and  drain  off  by  indus- 
try, the  present  teacher  supply  is 
graying  rapidly.  Math  and  science 
teachers,  on  average  have  about  16  to 
18  years  of  teaching  experience,  and 


consequently  will  begin  retiring  over 
the  next  decade  or  so.  At  the  same 
time,  school  enrollments,  which  are 
currently  down,  are  expected  to  climb 
agidn  in  the  1990's.  This  climb  in 
school  enrollments  wlU  parallel  the 
large-scale  retirements  of  math  and 
science  teachers.  Thus,  in  the  next  IS 
to  20  years,  the  crisis  in  math  and  sci- 
ence could  reach  catastrophic  propor- 
tions. 

At  the  postsecondary  level,  fewer  in- 
dividuals are  being  trained  for  re- 
search and  teaching  positions  in  the 
sciences  and  in  engineering.  In  most  of 
the  sciences,  the  number  of  individuals 
receiving  advanced  degrees  is  down. 
Likewise,  in  engineering,  the  number 
of  unfilled  faculty  positions  as  of  fall. 
1981.  was  1.650.  One  obvious  result  of 
such  shortages  will  be  increased  teach- 
er-student ratios,  which  frequently 
signal  poorer  quality  education.  But. 
less  obvious  perhaps,  is  the  linkage  be- 
tween the  quality  of  basic  research  in 
the  sciences;  in  engineering;  and  in 
subsequent  applied  developments  that 
have  individual,  economic,  and  de- 
fense-related impacts. 

Basic  research  provides  an  impor- 
tant foundation  for  this  country's  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development.  For 
example,  biological  and  psychological 
research  has  led  to  significant  applica- 
tions in  health,  in  industry,  and  in  ag- 
riculture. Without  a  continuous  infu- 
sion of  new  scientists/researchers,  this 
Nation's  economic  growth  will  certain- 
ly suffer. 

While  one  goal  of  education  is  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  an  equally  important 
goal  is  to  apply  knowledge  toward  the 
enhancement  of  one's  own  well-being 
as  well  as  the  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's well-being.  That  is.  an  education 
should  help  the  individual  better  him- 
self or  herself  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  the  collective  national 
good.  In  this  sense,  education  is  inex- 
tricably bound  up  in  the  Nation's 
economy. 

As  long  as  our  economy  was  charac- 
terized by  large  labor  forces,  by  reli- 
ance on  heavy  manufacturing,  and  by 
little  foreign  competition,  the  direct 
relationship  that  exists  between  edu- 
cation and  the  economy  was  masked 
by  continual  increases  in  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Oiu-  economy  is  under- 
going some  major  structural  changes, 
causes  by  a  decreasing  need  for  large 
labor  forces,  for  heavy  manufacturing, 
and  from  increasing  foreign  competi- 
tiveness. Consequently,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  quality  and  content  of 
education  to  economic  productivity  is 
now  becoming  readily  apparent.  And, 
while  this  is  true  with  all  areas  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  especially  true  with  re- 
spect to  math  and  science  education 
because  these  two  content  areas  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  our  rapidly  de- 
veloping high-technology-based  econo- 
my. 
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ready-eroding competitive  economic 
position. 

Lest  my  woitis  sound  like  mere  rhet- 
oric, consider  i  he  case  of  our  neighbor, 
Japan.  Once  c  laracterized  by  a  lack  of 
valuable  mine  als,  arable  land,  and  fi- 
resouces.  Japan  today  is  in 
competition  with  the  United 
Japan^  rapid  economic  gains 
her  to  surpass  the 
in  a  number  of  areas, 
for  this  may  be  related 
in  how  well  Japanese 
educated,  especially  in 
the  math  and  k:ience  areas. 
Japanese  13-  irear-olds  have  the  high- 
achlevemmt  scores  among  12 
major  Industr  alized  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States. 

One-fourth    of    all    class    time    in 
grades  7-9  is  ppent  on  math  and  sci- 
ence content. 
Japanese  hikh  school  students  nor- 
bhree    natural    science 
courses  and  f o  ir  math  courses. 

Only  8  perc<  nt  of  Japanese  students 
fail  to  gniiduat  i  from  high  school. 

the  United  States,  the 
record  is  consi^  lerably  poorer. 

The  relatioE  ship  between  math  and 
science  educat  on  and  defense  is  also  a 
critical  one.  T  le  defensive  armaments 
we  develop  aid  maintain  are  charac- 
terized increai  ingly  by  reliance  on  so- 
elpctronlc,  chemical,  me- 
information-based  de- 
signs. Indlvldikals  who  develop,  main- 
tain, and  oierate  such  equipment 
must  be  weU  e  lucated  in  math  and  sci- 
current  conditions  in 
math  and  sclmce  education,  it  is  so- 
bering to  conider  that  technology  is 


Ona  critical  but  often  overlooked 
of  the  present  crisis  in  math 
education  is  that  of  public 
awareness.  Americans  of  all  ages  need 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  vital  role 
math-  and  science-related  activities 
play  in  their  personal  lives  and  in 
their  worii  opportunities  so  that  they 
can  contribute  positively  to  this  Na- 
tion's economic  productivity.  A  part  of 
this  bill  will  provide  for  such  efforts, 
and  I  want  to  thank  my  colleage.  Mr. 
Fdqua.  and  the  members  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  for 
lnf^v**"g  my  "Public  Understanding 
of  Sdoiee"  amendment  in  title  n  of 
this  bill  and  for  making  citizen  aware- 
nfl«  one  of  their  priorities. 

In  the  late  1950's.  America's  forma- 
tion of  a  national  math  and  science 
educational  program  was  generated 
out  of  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union's  tech- 
nological superiority,  and  that  fear 
overrode  the  need  to  look  at  the  more 
direct  relationship  that  exists  between 
education  and  economic  development. 
Today,  we  need  not  look  abroad  for 
our  motivation.  We  now  can  see  clear- 
ly the  need  to  provide  policy  that  is 
both  comprehensive  and  focused,  and 
which  will  realistically  address  the 
various  interacting  factors  comprising 
this  Nation's  math  and  science  prob- 
lems: for  educational  and  scientific 
reasons,  for  defense  reasons,  but  most 
of  all— to  promote  our  general  eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Bfr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Guhserson). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  availability  of  and  interest  in  a 
quality,  well-taught  math  and  science 
education  has  dwindled  for  the  second 
time  in  the  last  three  decades.  The 
creation  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  in  1958  and  the  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy  in  the  1960's 
was  a  reaction  to  a  situation  as  vital  as 
the  one  we  face  today. 

The  American  response  to  the  Soviet 
success  In  space  with  Sputnik  clearly 
must  be  equaled  by  our  Nation  in  the 
1980's.  While  the  motive  in  that  time 
stood  upon  the  Nation's  perceived  na- 
tional security  shortcomings,  our 
present  dilemma  encompasses  both 
our  defense  and  economic  well-being. 
The  shortage  of  both  qualified  teach- 
ers and  students  in  the  math  and  sci- 
ence fields  is  now  well  apparent  and 
the  ramifications  of  the  problem 
appear  expansive. 

The  scope  and  depth  of  the  problem 
is  well  known,  and,  relatedly,  a  signifi- 
cant disagreement  on  a  proper  solu- 
tion has  become  apparent.  A  myriad  of 
facts  and  statistics  are  available  which 
clearly  demonstrate  the  problem  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
must  solve.  For  example,  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level,  a  nation- 
al siu^ey  indicated  that  of  45  States 


responding.  43  reported  shortages  of 
mathematics  teachers.  42  of  physics 
teachers,  and  38  of  chemistry  teach- 
ers. At  the  postsecondary  level,  the 
number  of  freshman  intending  to 
major  in  math  and  science,  and  thus 
the  prospective  niunber  of  teachers  in 
these  fields,  has  declined  by  80  percent 
since  1970. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin.  30 
percent  of  the  secondary  schools  re- 
ported difficulties  in  hiring  new  math 
and  science  teachers.  In  addition,  of 
the  31  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  State,  only  one  graduating 
physics  major  indicated  an  intent  to 
become  a  physics  teacher  at  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  level.  That  situ- 
ation comes  at  a  time  when  24  percent 
of  the  secondary  schools  have  indicat- 
ed their  intent  to  increase  their  sci- 
ence requirements. 

The  committee  hearings  have  dem- 
onstrated that  a  wide  range  of  suggest- 
ed solutions  are  available,  ranging 
from  improved  assessment  and  plan- 
ning, inservice  teacher  training, 
summer  institutes  and  workshops,  cur- 
riculimi  improvement,  undergraduate 
and  graduate  scholarships,  funds  for 
equipment  and  materials,  to  a  national 
study  for  the  improvement  of  math 
and  science  teaching  strategies.  A  com- 
plete and  immediate  solution  however, 
using  all  of  the  above,  would  require 
billions  of  dollars.  Unfortunately,  we 
continue  to  confront  ever-increasing 
Federal  deficits  which  preclude  such  a 
comprehensive  approach.  As  such,  we 
must  target  legislation  to  provide 
relief  to  the  most-pressing  aspects  of 
our  mathematics  and  science  educa- 
tion deficiency. 

Central  emphasis  should  thus  be 
placed  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
caliber  of  our  present  teachers  in  the 
short  run  through  teacher  retraining 
using  inservice  teacher  training  and 
summer  institutes  and  workshops.  In 
addition,  we  must  also  encourage  the 
development  of  a  guaranteed  supply  of 
these  math  and  science  teachers  in  the 
future.  While  the  other  math  and  sci- 
ence problentis  undoubtedly  require  at- 
tention, the  limited  amount  of  fimds 
available  dictate  a  targeted  response. 

While  I  strongly  support  this  bill 
and  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  two 
committees  to  deal  with  the  issue 
quickly,  H.R.  1310  will  stretch  the  ap- 
proximately $400  million  authorized  to 
the  breaking  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proposal  forwarded  by  the 
Department  of  Education  would  inad- 
equately attempt  to  heal  only  a  single 
portion  of  our  math  and  science  defi- 
ciencies. It  is  insufficient  by  itself.  A1-. 
though  I  strongly  support  efforts  to 
improve  foreign  language  education 
and  training,  the  inclusion  of  this  dis- 
cipline in  the  bill  further  dilutes  the 
limited  funds  available. 

Our  work  then,  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  will  be  far  from  com- 


plete. Our  purposes  would  be  better 
served  through  the  passage  of  target- 
ed legldatlon  aimed  at  solving  the 
most-preadng  problems  of  quality 
teaching  and  teacher  supply  in  the 
near  term,  and  then  turning  our  atten- 
tion in  the  future  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive M>proach. 

However,  we  should  move  on  with 
this  legi^tlon  and  all  the  hard  work 
it  represents.  I  would  urge  the  other 
body  and  any  future  conferees  to  work 
to  reduce  the  number  of  programs  in 
the  bill  so  that  targeting  may  be  ac- 
complished. As  such.  I  urge  a  positive 
vote  on  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  McC^urdt)  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chahinan.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1310.  It 
is  appropriate  that  the  first  major 
piece  of  legislation  considered  by  the 
House  in  this  Congress  is  one  that  ad- 
dresses the  crisis  in  science,  math,  and 
technical  education.  This  is  an  issue 
that  affects  every  sector  of  society.  If 
not  addressed  now,  our  economic,  sci- 
entific, and  military  leadership  wlU  be 
eroded  beyond  repair. 

Over  the  last  2  years  I  have  stood 
here  many  times  urging  my  colleagues 
to  support  legislation  to  combat  the 
critical  shortage  of  qualified  science 
and  math  teachers.  Fortimately.  my 
commitment  has  been  shared  by  many 
Members  of  this  body.  Today,  it  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  great 
majority  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
Join  in  a  resounding  message  to  Amer- 
ica—there is  a  crisis  in  science  and 
math  education  and  Congress  is  about 
the  task  of  a  resolution. 

Last  spring  I  chaired  a  special  field 
hearing  on  science  and  math  educa- 
tion in  my  district.  The  testimony  I 
heard  from  Oklahoma  educators  was 
devastating  and  reflects  the  situation 
nationally.  Fifty  percent  of  Oklahoma 
science  teachers  are  not  qualified.  In 
the  fall  of  1981,  only  15  college  stu- 
dents took  the  math  or  science  teacher 
competency  test.  Yet  Oklahoma  an- 
ticipated at  least  250  vacancies  in 
math  and  science  teaching  in  1982. 
One  superintendent  said  that  three 
out  of  four  of  his  science  teachers 
were  physical  education  instructors. 
Another  superintendent  had  50  appli- 
cations on  file  for  a  science  teaching 
position.  Not  one  of  the  applicants  was 
certified  to  teach  science  or  math. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  Oklahoma 
students  have  never  taken  trigonome- 
try. Only  one-half  have  taken  geome- 
try. 

It  is  our  education  system  that  has 
enabled  us  to  advance  faster  and  far- 
ther than  any  other  coiuitry  in  the 
world.  Oiu"  future  hinges  on  high  tech- 
nology, but  we  do  not  have  the  science 
and  math  teachers  to  prepare  our 
young  people  for  their  roles  in  a  tech- 
nological world.  Our  institutions  of 


higher  learning  have  neither  the  fac- 
ulty nor  the  instructional  equipment 
to  train  our  future  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  technicians. 

The  declining  quality  of  science  and 
math  education  in  the  United  States  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  our  industrial 
and  military  competitors,  as  iUustrat- 
ed  diuing  our  recent  committee  trip  to 
Japan.  After  several  days  of  meetings 
with  Japanese  officials  representing 
government,  education,  and  private  in- 
dustry, what  struck  me  most  was  their 
uniform  cooperation.  The  Japanese 
have  proven  that  education  planning 
is  a  vital  component  of  economic  plan- 
ning. They  have  set  high  standards  of 
scientific  literacy  for  all  Japanese  citi- 
zens. During  the  1970's  the  Ministry  of 
Education  developed  a  national  pro- 
gram to  attract  and  retain  high-qual- 
ity teachers.  Since  the  Diet  (the  Japa- 
nese Parliament)  passed  a  1974  law  to 
provide  higher  pay  for  public  school 
teachers,  teacher  salaries  have  in- 
creased four  times.  They  have  made 
enormous  investments  in  teacher  re- 
training. The  Japanese  have  high- 
quality  teachers.  Their  students  are 
performing  better  than  American  stu- 
dents on  science  and  math  achivement 
tests.  Their  gifted  young  people  are 
pursuing  careers  in  science,  math,  and 
engineering. 

H.R.  1310  is  the  important  first  step 
toward  the  revitalization  of  science 
and  math  education  in  the  United 
States.  It  recognizes  that  the  key  to  a 
quality  education  is  a  quality  teacher. 
The  bill  is  focused  on  attracting  well- 
trained  new  teachers  into  the  class- 
room and  upgrading  the  skills  of  cur- 
rent math  and  science  teachers.  H.R. 
1310  also  establishes  a  national  policy 
and  a  set  of  programs  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  well-trained  engineers, 
scientists,  and  technicians  to  propel 
America  into  the  technological  age. 

Half  of  the  math  and  science  teach- 
ers in  our  classrooms  are  unqualified 
and  teaching  with  emergency  certifi- 
cates. The  primary  purpose  of  the 
funds  In  title  I,  part  A,  is  for  Inservice 
teacher  training.  The  bill  also  rein- 
states the  summer  institutes  for  up- 
dating and  upgrading  teacher  skills 
and  knowledge.  These  extremely  pop- 
ular Institutes  were  a  casualty  of  this 
administration's  budget  cuts. 

We  also  need  a  program  to  attract 
new  teachers  into  the  classroom.  This 
issue  is  one  that  I  have  rated  a  top  pri- 
ority for  the  last  2  years.  In  1980,  only 
55  percent  of  the  college  graduates 
who  were  prepared  to  teach  math  ac- 
tually went  into  teaching.  In  1981.  43 
States  reported  a  shortage  of  math 
teachers.  Forty-two  reported  a  short- 
age of  physics  teachers.  Over  the  last 
10  years  there  has  been  a  dramatic  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  college  students 
earning  degrees  in  math  and  science 
education.  H.R.  1310  directly  attacks 
this  problem.  It  establishes  a  teacher 
incentive  scholarship  program  to  en- 


courage young  people  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  science  and  math  teaching. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  program  to 
Insure  top  quality  undergraduate  in- 
struction of  these  future  teachers. 

H.R.  1310  is  a  comprehensive,  bal- 
anced bill.  It  provides  some  of  the  an- 
swers. But  as  a  Congress  and  as  a 
nation  we  must  not  dust  our  hands 
and  walk  away  satisfied  that  we  have 
fully  addressed  the  problem.  This  leg- 
islation does  not  adequately  address 
the  problem  of  retaining  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers.  Math  and  science  teach- 
ers can  earn  50  to  100  percent  more  in 
industry.  In  1980,  math  and  science 
teachers  who  left  teaching  for  indus- 
try  employment  outniunbered  those 
who  retired  by  five  times.  If  we  do  not 
eliminate  the  salary  differential,  the 
people  we  invest  in  with  H.R.  1310  will 
apply  their  skills  in  industry  rather 
than  in  the  classroom.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which   will  be   the 
second  step  in  attacking  the  technical 
education  crisis.  H.R.  836,  the  Bdath 
and  Science  Education  Act.  grants  a 
tax  credit  to  high-tech  companies  that 
hire  math  and  science  teachers  during 
the  summer.  This  Initiative  would  sup- 
plement teacher  salaries  and  provide 
them  with  hands-on  high-technology 
experience  to  prepare  their  students 
for  future  jobs.  It  also  grants  tax  cred- 
its to  high-tech  firms  that  allow  their 
certified  employees  to  teach  math  and 
science  part  time  in  the  local  schools.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  fully  address 
the  crisis  in  science  and  math  educa- 
tion by  cosponsoring  and  supporting 
H.R. 836. 

I  commend  my  chairman,  Dow 
Fdqua.  Chairman  Perkihs.  Paui 
SiHON,  Bill  Goodlimg,  Doug  Wal- 
GREN,  JuDD  Gregg,  and  many  others 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  and 
quickly  to  bring  this  emergency  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  I  would  also  like  to 
pay  a  special  thanks  to  Ms.  Suzy  Leon- 
ard on  my  staff  who  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  past  2  years  on  this 
Issue.  The  time  for  special  studies  and 
task  forces  is  past.  Congress  must  act 
now.  H.R.  1310  is  no  panacea.  But  it  is 
a  vital  first  step  toward  excellence  in 
science,  math,  and  technical  educa- 
tion. If  Congress  does  not  pass  this 
legislation,  the  trend  toward  scientific 
illiteracy  will  continue.  If  we  allow 
that  to  happen,  we  will  surrender  our 
position  of  economic  and  military  lead- 
ership. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  oppose  all  weakening 
amendments  and  to  support  this  initi- 
ative so  vital  to  our  Nation's  futxu^. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider). 

D  1430 
Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong,  wholehearted  support  of 
H.R.  1310,  the  Emergency  Mathemat- 
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ka  and  SdeiM  e  Education  Act  of  1983. 
Ab  a  member  9f  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nolocy  Comiidttee,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
In  ihaplng  tta  li  significant  legislation. 
Through  a  co  operative  effort  between 
Chairman  Pei  kins  and  the  members  of 
the  Commit  ee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  C  lairman  Puqua  and  my 
etdleagues  on  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Comrilttee.  we  are  able  to 
present  a  bill  to  the  House  that  I  feel 
goes  a  long  i  my  toward  meeting  the 
heavy  educat  onal  needs  of  our  ex- 
panding techz  ological  society. 

Mr.  Chairm  in,  as  we  enter  this  post- 
industrial  era  our  need  for  a  highly 
skilled  technit  al  workforce  is  reaching 
prt^wrtims  n  iver  before  imagined.  By 
the  year  199( ,  the  demand  for  scien- 
tists and  eng:  aeers  is  expected  to  in- 
crease a  full  10  percent;  180,000  new 
Jobs  will  beame  available  in  mathe- 
matics and  th ;  physical  sciences  while 
480.000  new  lositions  will  need  to  be 
filled  in  the  computer  field.  Tet,  a 
liMl  tnxrvey  ly  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Asspciation  indicates  a  65- 
percent  decliiie  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents opting  1  or  certification  as  math 
teachers.  My  own  commissioner  of 
education  in  Rhode  Island  has  indicat- 
ed to  me  tha .  while  Rhode  Island  is 
not  experienc:  ng  a  shortage  of  science 
and  mathema  ;ics  teachers  on  the  par 
of  other  States,  there  are  a  good 
number  of  teichers  presently  in  the 
classroom  wh>  could  greatly  lienefit 
from  workshDps  designed  to  bring 
their  skills  up  to  date  in  the  latest  de- 
velopments wi  thin  the  field.  H.R.  1310 
wiU  provide  tl  lese  teachers  and  others 
like  them  w1  th  the  opportunity  to 
refine  their  Inowledge  and  skills  in 
these  rapidly  ;hanging  fields.  The  leg- 
islation also  takes  important  steps 
toward  provid  ng  college  students  with 
the  necessary  incentives  for  becoming 
dedicated  mat  i  and  science  teachers. 

Throughout  the  hearings  held  by 
my  committee  on  H.R.  1310,  substan- 
tial data  cam(  to  our  attention  which 
clearly  documented  the  severe  inequi- 
ties currently  existent  in  the  scientific 
and  technical  ields.  As  a  case  in  point, 
in  1980,  the  lumbers  of  master's  de- 
grees issued  ix  chemistry  varied  sharp- 
ly between  m<  n  and  women,  with  men 
receiving  1,28'  degrees  and  women  re- 
ceiving only  4'  4. 

I  therefore  found  it  necessary  to 
take  action  to  reverse  the  Nation's 
present  inability  to  attract  sufficient 
numl>ers  of  w<  men  and  minorities  into 
the  scientific,  lenglneerlng,  and  techni- 
cal fields.  I  akn  pleased  to  note  that 
the  committee  on  science  and  technol- 
ogy accepted  ny  amendment  into  the 
final  text  of  :  I.R.  1310  which  insures 
equal  educat  onal  opportimities  for 
women,  the  hmdicapped.  and  minori- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairmi  n  while  H.R.  1310  by  no 
means  provid<  s  all  the  answers  to  our 
educational  d  lemmas,  I  lielieve  it  ad- 


dresses, with  critical  urgency,  the  need 
for  educators,  students,  and  average 
citizens  alike,  to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  becoming  technologically  liter- 
ate in  today's  sophisticated  world.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  see  our  techno- 
logical preeminence  erode— both  our 
economy  and  our  national  security 
depend  upon  our  action  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  by  voting  for  this  timely  and 
significant  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
delegate  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cor- 

RAOA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1310,  the  Emer- 
gency Mathematics  and  Science  Edu- 
cation Act.  I  want  to  first  of  all  com- 
mend Chairman  Perkins  and  Chair- 
man Pdqua  for  the  intense  work  they 
have  put  into  this  biU  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  have  taken  action  on 
this  critical  issue. 

In  my  view,  H.R.  1310  represents  a 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  critical  na- 
tional need  to  improve  the  quality  of 
science  and  mathematics  education, 
and  to  increase  the  proficiency  of  our 
teachers  in  these  areas. 

Nimierous  studies  have  documented 
the  decline  of  student  achievement  in 
mathematics  and  science.  Average  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  scores  on  stand- 
ardized college  entrance  examinations 
have  been  steadily  dropping  for  the 
past  20  years. 

This  decline  is  not  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  secondary  students 
are  taking  fewer  courses  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science  than  in  past  years,  and 
fewer  courses  are  being  offered.  Al- 
though half  of  all  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  take  no 
mathematics  after  the  10th  grade, 
other  industrialized  nations,  particu- 
larly Japan  and  Germany,  are  placing 
increasing  emphasis  on  science  and 
mathematics  education. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  education  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  Is  the  shortage 
of  qualified  mathematics  and  science 
teachers.  During  the  1970's,  the 
number  of  secondary  school  mathe- 
matics teachers  being  trained  declined 
by  77  percent  and  the  number  of  sci- 
ence teachers  being  trained  declined 
by  65  percent.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  50  percent  of  all  newly  em- 
ployed teachers  nationwide  are  uncer- 
tified and  unqualified  to  teach  mathe- 
matics and  science.  This  situation  Is 
exacerbated  by  the  departure  of 
trained  classroom  teachers  for  better 
paying  jobs  in  industry.  Recent  statis- 
tics released  by  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  indicate  that,  nationwide, 
16  percent  of  all  elementary  school 
teachers  are  not  sufficiently  prepared 
to  provide  basic  training  in  science  and 
mathematics. 

0\a  national  security  and  economic 
future  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 


on  how  well  we  meet  the  challenge  of 
training  and  retraining  America's  work 
force  to  compete  in  the  age  of  high 
technology.  The  problem  of  Inad- 
equate instruction  in  science  and 
mathematics  is  not  limited  to  certain 
States  or  regions;  it  is  rather,  a  major 
national  problem.  Throughout  the 
country,  there  are  too  few  qualified 
teachers  and  too  little  modem  equip- 
ment to  provide  adequate  instruction 
in  science,  mathematics,  and  other 
technological  subjects. 

Although  most  States  are  making  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  mathematics,  sig- 
nificant improvement  on  a  national 
level  will  not  occur  without  substantial 
Federal  financial  support.  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  simply  do 
not  have  the  resources  needed  to  meet 
this  challenge.  Tet.  in  this  era  of  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  high  technology 
and  automation.  I  truly  believe  that 
our  economic  future  depends  upon  the 
development  of  a  work  force  that  is  lit- 
erate in  science  and  mathematics.  This 
is  why  H.R.  1310  is  so  important  to  our 
Nation— it  will  provide  a  new  source  of 
funds  for  schools  to  use  in  improving— 
not  Just  maintaining  the  quality  of 
their  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  profiles  pre- 
pared by  the  Puerto  Rico  Economic 
Development  Administration  indicate 
that  much  of  Puerto  Rico's  recent  eco- 
nomic growth  had  occurred  in  the 
high  technology,  pharmaceutical,  and 
electronic  industries.  Yet,  many  of  our 
science  teachers  are  deficient  in  the 
academic  preparation  needed  to  effec- 
tively teach  subjects— such  as  chemis- 
try, mathematics  and  physics— which 
relate  to  those  industries. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  in  Puerto  Rico.  For 
example,  in-service  programs  are  pres- 
ently being  operated  by  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico's  Resource  Center  for 
Science  and  Engineering  and  the 
Puerto  Rico  Science  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Although  these  efforts  have 
resulted  in  some  improvement  in  the 
qualifications  of  science  teachers  in 
Puerto  Rico,  our  limited  resources 
have  enabled  only  a  small  number  of 
teachers  to  participate  in  the  training. 

Funds  aUocated  under  H.R.  1310  for 
teacher  training,  scholarships,  and 
siuuner  institutes  will  go  a  long  way 
in  extending  the  benefits  of  this  type 
of  programs  to  a  much  larger  base  of 
teaching  personnel,  and  therefore 
open  a  range  of  material  to  students  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  point 
out  the  vital  importance  of  provisions 
in  H.R.  1310  to  address  the  lack  of  for- 
eign language  proficiency  among  our 
population.  Although  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  real  shortage  of  science  and 
math  teachers  in  the  Nation,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  an  equally  serious  problem 
exists  in  our  national  capability  for 
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communication  with  other  countries.  I 
trust  that  this  bill  wiU  provide  a  begin- 
ning for  increased  awareness  of  the 
need  for  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee 
which  has  developed  this  bill  and  to 
Join  with  President  Reagan  in  his 
drive  to  expeditiously  address  this 
need  in  our  educational  system.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  smvort  HJl.  1310 
and  to  Join  me  in  my  support  of  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  a  new.  enthusiastic 
member  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Babtlrt). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
need  of  this  Congress  to  address  the 
national  need.  I  rise  in  opposition, 
however,  to  H.R.  1310,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position for  two  reasons: 

First,  because  this  bUl  simply  costs 
too  much.  This  Congress  and  this 
country  are  facing  a  $200  billion  defi- 
cit, and  this  would  add  $375  million  to 
the  deficit.  As  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlkkborw)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  had 
previously  told  us,  the  total  size  of  this 
bill  began  at  $50  million,  then  it  went 
to  $200  million,  then  to  $300  million, 
and  now  it  is  $425  million. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
submit  that  this  bill  does  not  in  fact 
address  the  real  problem. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  and  the  chahman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Fdqua)  along  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  committees,  for  dem- 
onstrating a  deep  concern  about  the 
future  of  this  country  by  giving  a  high 
priority  to  the  problems  of  American 
math  and  science  education,  and  I 
share  their  concern  about  the  crisis  in 
math  and  science  education  today. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose 
H.R.  1310  because,  while  the  commit- 
tee showed  concern  for  the  problem, 
the  results  of  this  legislation  do  little 
to  solve  that  problem. 

The  crisis  in  American  math  and  sci- 
ence education,  as  we  all  know,  is  mul- 
tif  aceted,  but  the  immediate  and  most 
critical  and  most  widely  agreed  upon 
problem  consists  of  two  parts:  math 
and  science  teacher  supply  and  math 
and  science  teacher  retention  in  the 
classroom,  and  H.R.  1310  does  not  ade- 
quately focus  on  the  pressing  teacher 
supply  and  retention  crisis. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  submit  that 
this  bill  spends  proportionately  too 
much  money  on  problems  peripheral 
to  the  shortage  of  math  and  science 
teachers  and  short-changes  the  real 


need  of  students,  and  that  is  the  need 
to  keep  present  math  and  science 
teachers  in  the  classroom  and  recruit 
and  train  more  qualified  teachers  in 
the  classroom  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  1983  we  faced  the  prospect  of  a 
Federal  budget  deficit  approaching 
$200  billion,  and  that  deficit  requires 
the  resources  available  for  math  and 
science  education  by  this  Congress  be 
limited.  It  would  be  a  better  t«)proach. 
I  think,  that  those  limited  dollars 
spent  to  address  the  problems  of  math 
and  science  education  be  focused 
where  those  dollars  can  do  the  most 
good,  by  correcting  the  teacher  short- 
age. 

We  have  heard  all  the  statistics  here 
today,  and  in  the  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lalx>r  and  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  we 
heard  testimony  from  experts  from 
around  this  cotmtry  week  after  week 
that  43  States  now  report  a  shortage 
of  math  teachers.  42  a  shortage  of 
physics  teachers,  and  38  a  shortage  of 
chemistry  teachers.  Witnesses  have 
detailed  a  79-percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  people  preparing  to  teach 
mathematics  and  a  64-percent  decline 
in  those  preparing  to  teach  science. 
We  have  heard  that  from  1971  to  1980 
the  number  of  student  teachers  in  sci- 
ence declined  threefold  and  the 
number  of  future  math  teachers  fell 
fourfold,  and  that  occurred  in  a 
decade. 

But  in  spite  of  this  evidence,  the  pro- 
grams, in  H.R.  1310  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  small  national  teaching 
scholarships  administered  in  Washing- 
ton, do  not  directly  add  to  the  stock  of 
new  math  and  science  teachers.  De- 
spite witness  after  witness  testifying 
to  the  critical  teacher  shortages.  H.R. 
1310,  Mr.  Chairman,  spends  only 
about  4  percent  of  its  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  on  retaining 
present  and  training  new  math  and 
science  teachers. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  disting\iished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  a  rare  opportunity,  I  say 
to  my  good  friends  on  the  minority,  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bartlbtt)  who  has  been  so 
attentive  and  who  has  done  so  much 
good  work  since  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  on  the 
majority  side  who  studies  an  issue  as 
thoroughly   as   the   gentleman   from 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bahtlett) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Bahtlett). 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  say  that  I  very  seldom 


agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  in  his 
views  he  always  has  logic  for  his  rea- 
soning, and  I  hope  that  someday  we 
can  win  him  over  so  that  our  views 
may  to  some  degree  coincide.  I  say 
that  because  of  his  thorough  study  of 
all  the  issues  involved  in  any  piece  of 
legislation  that  comes  before  the  com- 
mittee.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Vb.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  those  words. 

In  the  20  seconds  that  I  have  re- 
maining, let  me  say  that  I  will  be  sub- 
mitting, along  with  two  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  an  amendment  this 
afternoon  in  the  hope  of  winning  over 
the  chairman  of  my  committee  and  in 
the  hope  of  addressing  this  critical 
shortage  that  we  face  today  in  the 
classrooms. 

B4r.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man  from  Califomia  (Mr.  MmcTA).  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1310,  the  Emergen- 
cy Bfathematics  and  Science  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  bill  addresses  one  of  our 
country's  most  pressing  problems— a 
serious  shortage  of  math  and  science 
faculty  and  curriculum  in  our  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges. 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
life  and  assurance  of  adequate  security 
has  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  development  of  our  electronics 
and  communications  industries.  Yet 
our  educational  system  is  not  produc- 
ing the  math  and  science  graduates 
and  teachers  necessary  to  the  contin- 
ued advancement  of  these  industries. 

In  California,  alone,  there  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  math  and  science  teachers. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  State 
will  need  about  2,000  math  and  science 
teachers  in  the  1983-84  school  year. 
Yet  only  250  instructors  are  currently 
available  to  fill  these  positions. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  yes  on  this  legisla- 
tion. HJl.  1310  will  help  to  solve  the 
current  teacher  shortage  and  will  send 
a  signal  of  congressional  concern  to 
the  industries  and  educational  institu- 
tions whose  full  participation  in  our 
efforts  is  vital  to  a  successful  solution 
to  this  problem. 

I  also  hope  that  we  can  leam  from 
this  experience.  We  cannot  neglect  the 
education  or  our  citizens.  A  strong 
educational  system  is  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  democractic  system. 
This  bill  provides  grants  and  incen- 
tives for  math  and  science  students. 
But  we  must  provide  adequate  funding 
and  incentives  in  all  areas  of  educa- 
tion. After  all,  Johnny  can't  study 
math  and  science,  if  Johnny  cant 
read. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Chandler),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 
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Mr.  PER±INS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  fur  her  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  Uie  balance  of  my  time. 

000  3LIN0 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 

midutes  to  the  distinguished 

from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 


Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
indeed  face  a  crisis  in  science  and 


math  education.  And  I  do  believe  that 
HJl.  1310  makes  a  good  first-step 
effort. 

Speaking  as  a  former  scientist,  engi- 
neering professor,  former  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, someone  who  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned in  his  own  district  with  this 
question  of  better  math  and  science 
education.  I  see  H.R.  1310  as  a  major 
effort  to  increase  the  flow  of  science 
and  math  teachers  in  the  pipeline; 
that  is,  to  educate,  to  train,  and  to 
make  avaUable.  I  think  H.R.  1310  goes 
a  long  way.  It  makes  a  yeoman  effort. 
But  the  problem  is  going  to  occur  at 
the  other  end  of  the  pipeline.  Once 
the  teachers  are  prepared,  will  the  op- 
portunity be  there  in  a  way  that 
people  can  provide  for  their  families  in 
somewhat  similar  fashion  than  they 
can  do  were  they  to  work  in  the  pri- 
vate sector? 

I  submit  that  that  question  is  not 
yet  addressed.  In  reponse  to  a  previous 
statement,  we  are  not  in  a  postindus- 
trial  age:  we  are  in  a  new  industrial 
age.  We  will  continue  to  build  cars,  we 
will  continue  to  make  steel,  we  will 
continue  to  produce  chemicals.  This 
country  is  not  to  be  turned  into  one 
large  Silicon  Valley  where  everybody 
is  making  Ataris.  Incidentally,  Atari 
just  shipped  1,700  jobs  to  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong.  No:  it  is  the  infusion 
throughout  America  of  new  technol- 
ogies. And  the  prime  sponsors  are 
going  to  t}e  those  able  to  teach  in 
these  areas. 

I  submit  that  opportunities,  once 
they  are  through  the  pipeline,  once 
H.R.  1310  and  the  system  has  worked 
its  will,  that  opportunity  will  not  be 
there  if  the  market  forces  for  talent 
are  being  repressed.  The  teacher  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problem  is 
largely  a  matter  of  economics.  Here 
are  some  interesting  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

In  a  recent  study  by  James  Guthrie, 
chairman  of  the  School  of  Education 
at  University  of  California  the  author 
noted  that  the  dramatic  shortage  of 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  may 
doom  the  United  States  to  a  "second 
rate"  future  in  high  technology.  The 
author  noted  that  private  industry 
offers  more  lucrative  pay  to  people 
qualified  to  teach  math  and  science. 
For  example  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  starting  teachers  earn  $12,680 
while  private  industry  likely  would 
pay  them  $20,000.  the  report  said. 

The  report  suggested  five  tactics  for 
fighting  the  high  school  brain  drain  in 
technical  fields.  One  of  the  five  recom- 
mendations was  to  allow  schools  to 
offer  higher  pay  for  these  higher 
demand  fields. 

In  Houston  teachers  with  critical 
skills,  such  as  science  and  math  teach- 
ers will  be  paid  bonuses  of  $2,000  a 
year.  If  they  agree  to  teach  in  the 


poorer  neighborhoods  they  receive  an 
additional  $2,000.  And  if  they  teach  in 
a  school  where  test  scores  rise  above 
the  anticipated  norm,  they  get  an  ad- 
ditional $1,300. 

This  has  led  to  an  extremely  low 
numtter  of  vacancies  in  these  areas  in 
the  city  of  Houston.  Only  four  vacan- 
cies in  math  and  science. 

Many  teachers  are  drifting  away 
toward  industry  at  this  point  and  ac- 
cording to  Henry  Tunis,  research  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  it  will  get 
worse  as  economic  recovery  progresses. 
At  that  point  he  notes  potential  sci- 
ence and  math  teachers  will  find  it 
easier  and  more  rewarding  to  go  into 
industry. 

Herman  L.  Carter,  personnel  super- 
visor for  the  Richmond.  Va.  schools 
noted  that  he  received  over  300  appli- 
cants for  teaching  positions  after  of- 
fering a  $1,500  bonus.  He  noted: 

It  used  to  be  In  some  cases  that  you'd  hire 
the  only  (science)  applicant  who  applied. 
Now  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  pick  from  them. 

In  Oklahoma  City  the  school  sys- 
tem's personnel  chief  is  offering  math 
and  science  teachers  $500  plus  an  addi- 
tional $100  for  each  credit  hour  they 
teach.  And  the  result  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  situation. 

And  I  luiow  this  is  a  touchy  political 
situation.  Every  school  administrator, 
in  fact,  many  teachers  whom  I  spoke 
with  back  in  my  district,  recognize  it 
as  a  touchy  situation.  But  they  all  rec- 
ognize that  a  physics  teacher  or  a 
mathematics  teacher  does  command  a 
different  rate  of  return  and  something 
has  to  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Browm). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1310,  as  amended,  and  reported  by  the 
two  committees  Involved,  and  I  com- 
mend the  leadership  for  placing  such  a 
high  priority  on  addressing  the  emer- 
gency in  science  and  math  education. 
Chairman  Fdqua  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  and  Chairman 
Perkins  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  have  done  an  admirable 
job  of  bringing  together  the  efforts 
and  interests  of  their  two  committees 
in  this  one  bill. 

A  number  of  other  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  also  been 
involved  in  fashioning  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  result  Is  a 
well-balanced  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
detail  the  merits  of  this  bill  nor  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  which  has  re- 
sulted in  its  being  moved  in  an  expe- 
dited fashion  to  the  floor.  I  would 
rather  comment  very  briefly  on  the 
fact  that  the  effort  to  bring  it  to  the 


floor  in  a  cooperative  way  exemplifies 
the  need  that  exists  in  this  country  for 
a  cooperative  approach  for  meeting 
this  very  important  problem. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  cannot 
solve  this  problem,  nor  can  the  State 
government  or  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. We  can  each  play  our  part  in 
solving  that  problem  and  our  part  at 
the  Federal  level  may  well  be  that  of 
merely  indicating  priorities  or  provid- 
ing leadersJoip,  of  getting  out  of  the 
way  of  some  of  the  initiatives  that 
need  to  be  done,  and  I  think  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  an  illustration  of 
our  willingness  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Amongst  the  many  groups  that  need 
to  be  involved  in  solving  this  problem, 
of  course,  are  the  professional  mathe- 
maticians and  the  professional  scien- 
tists who  are  the  ones  who  create  the 
knowledge  base  with  which  we  are  so 
concerned.  And  I  note  that  perhaps 
through  inadvertence  that  no  specific 
reference  is  made  to  these  groups  in 
the  bill,  and  I  may  have  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  accomplish  that. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  gen- 
eral featiu^s  of  the  bill  that  I  think 
are  fundamental  elements  of  any  solu- 
tion to  the  science  education  problem. 
First,  while  I  recognize  that  we  must 
confront  the  problem  at  each  level  of 
education.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
should  focus  a  significant  portion  of 
our  efforts  on  teacher  training  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  level. 
Our  children  are  our  future,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  squander  that  valua- 
ble him^n  resource  through  inad- 
equate preparation  in  those  crucial 
early  school  years.  The  most  immedi- 
ate need  at  the  precollege  level,  as  you 
have  heard  again  and  again,  is  for 
more  properly  trained  teachers.  A 
recent  study  in  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fomia  estimated  that  only  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  3,000  new  math  and 
science  teachers  needed  statewide  each 
year  are  now  undergoing  training.  The 
approach  used  in  this  bill  to  meet  the 
teacher  shortage  is,  I  believe,  a  good 

one. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  we  bring 
all  segments  of  our  society  into  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem.  To  paraphrase 
Georges  Clemenceau,  "Science  educa- 
tion is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
educators."  F»rivate  industry,  the  mili- 
tary, and  State  and  local  governments 
all  have  an  interest  in  educating  a  sci- 
entifically literate  public  and  in  build- 
ing a  technically  trained  work  force. 
The  provision  in  title  II  of  this  biU 
that  requires  the  matching  of  funds 
will  insure  that  these  other  sectors  are 
brought  in  as  part  of  the  solution.  In 
these  times  of  budget  constraints,  I 
hardly  need  to  point  out  that  the 
matching  of  funds  will  also  give  great- 
er leverage  to  our  limited  Federal 
funds. 

Having  made  those  two  general  com- 
ments on  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  high- 


light three  of  the  priorities  in  title  n 
that  I  think  are  especially  Important. 

In  section  205.  one  of  the  priorities 
for  use  of  the  engineering  and  science 
personnel  fund  is  for  the  development 
of  Instructional  instrumentation  and 
systems,    with    special    emphaais    on 
computer  accessiblity.  As  we  heard  in 
testimony    before    the    Science    and 
Technology  Committee  2  weeks  ago. 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  fail- 
ing to  graduate  enough  people  with 
the  capability  to  maintain  our  world 
lead  in  computer  technology.  A  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  that  I  am 
inserting  today  as  an  extension  of  re- 
marks further  underscores  this  point. 
Not  only  is  there  a  great  need  for 
training   computer    experts,    but   we 
need  also  to  insure  that  all  college 
graduates  are  technically  literate.  By 
technically  literate,  I  mean  being  able 
to  use  the  new  information  technol- 
ogies to  obtain  information  and  make 
informed  decisions.  A  recent  report  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
on  "Informational  Technology  and  Its 
Impact  on  American  Education"  de- 
scril}es  some  of  the  profound  changes 
that  we  can  expect  in  the  coming 
years.  We  all  realize  that  the  $15  mil- 
lion provided  in  section  205  for  moving 
our  colleges  and  universities  into  the 
so-called     information     age     is     not 
enough  money  to  solve  the  problem. 
With  the  use  of  matching  funds,  how- 
ever, I  think  the  Federal  <3ovemment 
can  be  an  important  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. Our  action  wUl  provide  a  signal 
to  the  coimtry  that  we  intend  to  main- 
tain our  lead  in  the  development  and 
use  of  information  technologies. 

Another  one  of  the  priorities  for  use 
of  the  personnel  fund  is  for  grants  to 
2-year    and    community    colleges.    I 
thank  Mr.  Walgren.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee   on   Science,   Research 
and  Technology,  for  his  active  leader- 
ship in  this  area.  The  community  col- 
leges have  emerged  as  the  largest  arm 
of  American  higher  education,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  their  importance  is 
recognized  in  H.R.  1310.  Community 
colleges    are    probably    the     largest 
source  of  advanced  skill  training,  out- 
side industry.  While  our  children  will 
be  the  work  force  of  the  future,  our 
adults  will  provide  the  transition  to 
the  technological  society.  The  educa- 
tion and  training  needs  of  our  adult 
population  are  critical.  These  are  the 
people  jamming  imemployment  offices 
and  being  left  behind  as  our  economy 
shifts  its  course.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  national  priority  to  help  these 
people  find  a  place  in  a  society  which 
demands  new  skills.  Community  col- 
leges will  provide  this  valuable  train- 
ing and  retraining. 

A  final  priority  that  I  see  to  be  very 
important  is  to  increase  the  public  un- 
derstanding of  science  and  mathemat- 
ics. It  is  my  conviction  that,  in  order  to 
promote  and  encourage  technical,  en- 
gineering, and  scientific  personnel  de- 


velopment in  the  private  sector  and  in 
higher  education,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  communicate  these  needs  and  goals 
widely.  Not  only  do  those  in  these 
target  areas  need  to  know  them,  but 
the  public  also  must  know  them— and 
help  to  support  them.  Otherwise,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  sort  of 
effort  will  again  cease  just  as  soon  as 
Federal  funds  stop.  Public  television 
programs  such  as  "Nova"  and  "3-2-1 
Contact"  reach  million  of  households 
and  represent  a  valuable  contribution 
to  science  education  in  the  United 
States.  These  programs  have  received 
support  in  the  past  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  I  hope  that 
these  public  understanding  activities 
will  resume  and  continue  in  the 
future. 

With  these  priorities  in  how  the 
funds  are  allocated,  I  think  we  have  a 
very  strong  bill.  My  only  regret  about 
this  legislation  is  that  we  have  not 
acted  before  now.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
during  the  last  decade,  I  recall  how 
the  Congress  has  fought  every  year  to 
strengthen  science  education  pro- 
grams while  those  programs  were 
given  lower  and  lower  budget  priority. 
Those  Ijattles  have  been  particularly 
tough  in  the  last  2  years  as  the  cur- 
rent administration  sought  to  elimi- 
nate all  funding  for  science  education. 
Now  I  feel  those  many  budget  fights 
are  paying  off.  The  tide  has  finally 
turned.  President  Reagan  has  now 
joined  us  in  asking  for  increased  fund- 
ing for  science  education.  We  gladly 
welcome  his  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  must 
make  a  commitment  to  educate  and 
train  our  citizens  for  living  and  pros- 
pering in  a  technological  economy  and 
society.  The  work  of  educating  our 
citizens  for  the  future  is  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  facing  our  coun- 
try. The  Pederl  Government  has  an 
important  leadership  role  to  play  in 
this  process,  especially  in  bringing  to- 
gether and  encouraging  linkages  be- 
tween all  segments  of  our  society 
which  should  be  concerned  with  this 
problem.  Our  work  on  science  educa- 
tion will  not  end  when  we  finish  action 
on  this  bill.  In  many  ways  oiu-  work  Is 
Just  Ijeginning.  As  an  Important  first 
step  in  meeting  the  challenge,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H  R  1310. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
fxu^her  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consiune  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Bouquard). 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1310,  the  Emer- 
gency Science  and  Mathematics  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  important  measure 
will  help  us  to  correct  the  problem  of 
decline  In  the  quantity,  and  in  many 
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among  the  general  population  rather 
than  merely  enhance  the  expertise  of 
the  elite,  and  we  are  doing  this 
through  institutes  and  in-service  train- 
ing programs;  we  are  doing  this  by  up- 
grading existing  teachers,  recertifying 
teachers,  and  bringing  those  into  the 
field  who  have  expertise  in  math  and 
science  but  are  not  certified. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skil- 

TOH).       

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia yielding  me  this  time  to  speak  on  a 
very  Important  issue. 

In  the  1950's,  the  Soviet  Union  sent 
aloft  a  satellite  which  alarmed  the 
world  and  alarmed  us.  This  satellite. 
known  as  Sputnik,  caused  this  Con- 
gress in  1958  to  pass  legislation  known 
as  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  That  helped  us  bridge  the  so- 
called  Sputnik  gap  and  to  get  our- 
selves back  on  track  in  the  area  of  sci- 
ence engineering  and  technology,  and 
that  we  did.  And  we  have  done  well  in 
recent  years. 

But  we  have  also  learned  that,  as  a 
result  of  our  not  paying  as  strict  atten- 
tion to  these  areas  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  we  have  slipped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  prepare,  a  year  ago. 
a  study  as  to  America's  position  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering.  The  Library  of 
Congress  resi>onded  with  a  two-part 
study,  and  in  that  study  they  pointed 
out  that  the  United  SUtes  has  fallen 
to  third  m  the  world  in  producing  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  We  are  third 
behind  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
first,  and  the  country  of  Japan,  which 
is  second. 

This  is  alarming.  This  biU  is  a  first 
step  in  correcting  that  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  also 
one  who  is  deeply  Interested  in  our  ex- 
ports of  American  products  and  our 
trade  here  as  well  as  abroad,  this  bill 
will  help  us  right  the  wrong  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a 
teacher  shortage.  There  is  a  lack  of 
general  understanding  of  the  need  for 
the  importance  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy, and  that  is  what  this  bill  address- 
es. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  only  begin 
with  this  bill  but  that  we  can  continue 
in  the  future  to  work  and  do  our  very 
best  to  make  sure  that  the  technology 
gap  of  the  1980's  wlU  narrow  tmd  that 
we  will  again  be  in  the  lead. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  engage  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fdqua) 
in  a  colloquy  dealing  with  this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  ordered 
the  two-part  Library  of  Congress 
study  on  America's  role  and  the  lack 

of  our  having  science  and  engineering 

and  the  need  for  it.  and  thereafter,  as 


the  gentleman  will  recall.  I  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  commission 
that  would  assist  and  to  assess  otir 
problems  and  our  goals  and  needs  in 
the  area  of  science,  engineering,  and 
technology. 

Now,  the  gentleman's  bill,  HJl.  1310. 
does  not  include  the  commission  that  I 
have  recommended.  However,  the  gen- 
tleman does  have,  as  part  ol  his  bill, 
legislation  that  would  establish  a  co- 
ordination between  this  and  the  White 
House. 

I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments  on  that,  please. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  WeU.  we  have  the  De- 
partment of  Education  involved  in 
some  of  the  programs,  the  National 
Science  Foimdation,  and  others,  and 
also  the  science  and  technology  policy 
within  the  White  House,  which  is  its 
normal  fimction  and  responsibility,  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  coordination 
between  all  of  the  functions  that  are 
involved  in  education,  whether  it  be 
just  these  two  agencies  or  maybe  even 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  pro- 
grams that  they  may  feel  that  are  nec- 
essary. And  that  is  the  function  as  the 
Science  Adviser  to  the  President.  And 
the  Office  has  indicated.  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  that  they  recom- 
mend and  review  the  condition  of 
these  activities,  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  with  the  overall  purposes 
that  not  only  Congress  intended  but 
also  the  national  purposes  that  we 


pursue. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  What  assurances, 
then,  do  we  have  that  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  which 
answers  to  the  White  House  would  be 
committed  to  fulfilling  the  objectives 
of  tWs  Congress? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  feel  as  though  they 
would.  We  would  hope  that  the  charge 
that  is  given  to  the  Department  of 
Education  as  well  as  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  would  be  followed. 

We  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  experienced  agencies 
in  operating  these  programs  and  we 
think  within  the  scope  of  their  respon- 
sibilities that  they  can  carry  that  out. 

However,  we  want  to  insure  that 
there  is  coordination  and  we  have  des- 
i^iated  that  in  the  bill  where  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  within  the  White  House  to 
review  and  work  with  them  and  co- 
ordinate between  these  two  agencies 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  carrying  it 
out,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will. 

We  have  had  very  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  and  its  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  Keyworth,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  will  continue. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  1  appreciate  that. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1310. 1 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
which  is  a  combination  of  two  bills— 
the  Emergency  Idathematics  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Act  and  the  National 
Engineering  and  Science  Personnel 
Act.  I  was  originally  a  cosponsor  of 
each  of  these  vital  bills  also.  Today's 
debate  is  an  important  step  in  securing 
a  speedy  enactment  of  this  important 
legislation. 

The  global  economy  of  the  1980's 
will  be  one  of  high  technology  in 
homes,  schools,  businesses,  and  gov- 
ernment services.  Today,  the  United 
States  is  a  world  technological  leader 
primarily  as  the  result  of  oiur  national 
resource  of  skilled  scientists,  technolo- 
gists, engineers,  and  technicians.  This 
leadership  is  essential  for  our  econom- 
ic and  national  security. 

U.S.  technological  supremacy  has 
eroded  as  other  industrial  countries 
have  developed  and  implemented  pro- 
grams for  expanding  their  technologi- 
cal capability.  Oiu-  technological  edge 
Is  threatened  by  a  shortage  of  skiUed 
engineers  and  scientists  and.  even 
more  seriously,  by  the  lack  of  general 
scientific  and  mathematical  literacy 
necessary  for  tt^e  majority  of  citizens 
who  provide  the  technical  and  con- 
sumer support  of  our  economy.  Tech- 
nological literacy  is  also  becoming  in- 
creasingly Important  for  full  participa- 
tion in  our  society  and  for  individual 
personal  development. 

Our  future  national  economic  and 
social  well-being  is  determined  partly 
by  our  schools  and  their  ability  to  pre- 
pare youth  for  effective  participation 
in  a  technological  information  society. 
There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
mathematical  and  scientific  literacy  of 
our  youth  and  adults  is  being  neglect- 
ed. 

if  we  are  to  respond  effectively  it  Is 
essential  that  we: 

Establish  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion and  mathematical  and  scientific 
literacy  as  a  priority  for  action; 

Increase  and  improve  the  pool  of 
qualified  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
science  who  can  adequately  prepare 
our  youth  for  the  emerging  technolog- 
ical society; 

Restructvire  and  revise  the  mathe- 
matics and  science  curriculum  to  pre- 
pare the  nonspecialist  as  well  as  the 
specialist  and  to  modify  the  sequenc- 
ing of  curriculum  to  match  the  stages 
of  intellectual  development  and  abili- 
ty: 

Increase  the  amoimt  of  time  stu- 
dents spend  on  academic  studies  and 
increase  the  availability  of  scientific 
equipment  and  facilities;  and 

Develop  comprehensive  programs 
that  can  further  general  computer  lit- 


eracy, including  computer  applications 
that  will  lead  to  increased  mathemati- 
cal and  scientific  literacy. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  first 
step  in  addmsing  our  current  crisis. 
Our  leadership  in  technology  for  the 
world  Is  at  stake.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  any  longer. 

B4r.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  this  is  a  major  step  in 
doing  away  with  any  technology  gap 
that  we  have  in  our  future. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1310,  the  Emergen- 
cy Mathematics  and  Science  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1983. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers  and  encourages  modernizing 
and  expanding  courses  of  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  science.  These  are 
worthwhile  objectives  that  need  fur- 
ther effort  and  involvement  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation,  including  the 
business  commimity,  the  Nation's  uni- 
versities and  above  all  the  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  and  their 
allies  in  the  educational  publishing  in- 
dustry. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  this  is  the 
age  of  the  computer  and  the  decade 
when  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children  of  the  United  States 
will  prepare  themselves  to  use  the  sci- 
entific and  mathematical  wonders  of 
the  21st  century.  These  students  face 
greater  intellectual  challenges  than 
any  other  generation  of  Americans. 
This  effort  by  the  Congress  to  further 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence and  meet  that  intellectual  chal- 
lenge has  my  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment. 

Beyond  the  better  preparation  of 
teachers  in  these  crucial  areas,  oiu- 
Nation  needs  to  bring  forward  better 
programs  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
students  to  learn.  One  of  the  most  in- 
novative plans  to  identify  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  teachers  everywhere 
effective  programs  in  many  areas  of 
learning  is  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work, a  modest  $9.7  million  part  of  the 
discretionary  funds  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education.  I  beheve  very  strongly  that 
together  with  the  efforts  contained  in 
H.R.  1310  to  encourage  better  quali- 
fied and  a  larger  nimiber  of  math  and 
science  teachers,  our  Nation  needs  the 
ability  to  mobilize  our  best  efforts  in 
the  actual  teaching  of  these  subjects. 
For  this  reason  I  intend  to  work  for  in- 
creased fimding  of  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network,  together  with  appropri- 
ate language  In  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  directing  the  Secre- 
tary to  increase  his  efforts  to  discover 
and  promulgate  the  most  innovative 
and   effective   teaching   programs   in 
mathematics  and  science  to  our  Na- 
tion's    elementary     and     secondary 
teachers. 

This  dual  effort— both  in  obtaining 
the  best  possible  teaching  personnel 


and  the  best  possible  teaching  models 
or  programs — in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence for  our  Nation's  schools  will  help 
our  children  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
next  century  in  the  exemplary  fashion 
that  we  have  always  met  the  future 
and  made  it  ours. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  1699,  a  biU  to  provide 
funds  for  science,  math,  and  technical 
training.  Having  sponsored  a  hearing 
in  my  district  last  year  on  our  Nation's 
scientific  training  base,  and  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  severity  of  the  problems 
the  United  States  faces  in  this  area, 
and  support  the  manner  in  which  HJl. 
1699  deals  with  them. 

Science  bears  on  almost  every  aspect 
of  our  lives:  On  oiu-  ability  to  heal  the 
sick,  to  dispose  safely  of  hazardous 
waste,  to  compete  internationally,  to 
innovate  technologically,  and  so  on. 
Recent  years  have  seen  remariuible 
scientific  advances,  and  in  the  coming 
decades  the  pace  of  technological 
change  will  probably  quicken.  Techno- 
logical skills  are  in  short  supply  and  at 
a  premium  due  to  structural  changes 
in  our  economy.  Yet  because  of  the 
dwindling  supply  of  science  and  math 
teachers  and  engineers,  the  United 
States  may  face  a  severe  shortage  of 
the  teclmologically  trained  personnel 
necessary  to  sustain  a  United  States 
and  world  economy  icnreasingly  de- 
pendent on  scientific  know-how.  While 
few  would  deny  the  United  States  is 
today  preeminent  in  science,  few,  too, 
would  deny  that  the  United  States 
stands  a  good  chance  of  seeing  this 
preeminence  evaporate  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  improve  science  and 
mathematics  education  in  the  United 
States. 

At  my  February  1982  hearings  on 
science  and  math  education  I  heard 
from  a  variety  of  educators.  Govern- 
ment representatives,   scientists,   and 
industry  representatives  about  science 
and  math  education.  The  witnesses  at 
the  hearing  painted  a  disturbing  pic- 
ture of  our  country's  inability  to  train 
scientists  and  engineers  and  to  educate 
nonspecialists    in   the   scientific    and 
quantitative  skills  they  will  need  to 
participate  fully  in  our  increasingly 
technical  society.  At  my  hearing,  I 
learned  of  industry  salaries  in  engi- 
neering that  are  drying  up  the  supply 
of  teachers  for  future  generations  of 
engineers,  causing  shortages  and  bot- 
tlenecks in  a  profession  that  is  crucial 
to  economic  growth.  I  learned  of  the 
severe  shortages  of  precollege  math 
and    science    teachers    that    prevent 
many  children  from  getting  the  prepa- 
ration they  need  and  preclude  them 
from  pursuing  scientific  careers.  This 
is  a  terrible  waste  of  intellectual  re- 
sources. Furthermore,  it  has  caused  a 
mismatch  between  the  needs  of  the 
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ticipate  in  the  solution.  Also,  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  be  a  good  ally  in  avert- 
ing the  crisis  in  math  and  science  edu- 
cation because  it  has  both  a  strong 
vested  interest  in  seeing  the  problem 
solved  and  the  resources  to  provide  ef- 
fective help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  of  sci- 
ence and  math  education  and  techni- 
cal persoimel  are  very  serious  and  I 
am  pleased  the  98th  Congress  has 
moved  so  expeditiously  to  ease  them. 
Eiuusting  this  bill  will  not  solve  our 
technological  personnel  problems,  and 
I  certainly  Intend  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts in  this  area,  but  the  bill  is  a  good 
first  step  and  I  support  it. 
•  Mr.  MARKEJY.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  Join 
today  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  H.R.  1310,  the  Emergency 
Math  and  Science  Act.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  impress  upon  this  body  the 
critical  need  to  bolster  math,  science, 
and  other  technology-related  educa- 
tion because  it  is  a  situtation  with 
which  we  are  very  familiar. 

This  country  has  been  most  fortu- 
nate in  terms  of  the  quality  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  our  schools.  But  the 
shortage  of  math  and  science  teachers 
is  well  known,  as  is  the  need  to  train 
our  future  generations  to  compete 
with  new  sldlls  in  a  changing  world. 
Testimony  has  shown  that  most  States 
are  short  of  physics,  math,  and  chem- 
istry teachers.  At  the  same  time,  stu- 
dent achievement  on  college  entrance 
exams  has  declined  in  these  areas, 
while  fewer  students  prepare  for  ca- 
reers in  science  or  mathematics. 

The  Emergency  Mathematics  and 
Science  Education  Act  could  pave  the 
way  toward  addressing  this  most  seri- 
ous problem.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
present  economic  situation,  but  this  is 
an  instance  where  money  spent  today 
will  come  back  to  us  in  the  future. 
There  is  no  wiser  investment  than  the 
education  of  our  youth.  The  techno- 
logical commimity  in  this  country 
would  be  invigorated  by  the  entry  of 
more  scientists  and  mathematicians 
into  a  number  of  fields,  including 
teaching.  We  should  begin  by  directing 
our  efforts,  through  this  bill,  at  the 
schools.  Building  up  the  Nation's 
standing  as  a  technological  leader  will 
be  a  long  process,  but  one  which  can 
and  must  be  undertaken  today  with 
passage  of  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  1310,  the  Emergency  Mathemat- 
ics and  Science  Education  Act  of  1983, 
a  bill  whose  passage  I  consider  vital  to 
the  very  future  of  our  Nation. 

For  decades  this  country  has  been 
the  world  leader  in  the  field  of  techno- 
logical innovation.  Indeed,  we  were  the 
first  Nation  to  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon.  For  the  most  part,  our  scien- 
tists and  engineers  have  continued  to 
startle  the  world  with  new  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of  science  and 
mathematics. 


But  recently  our  technological  edge 
has  been  duUed  and  indeed  threatened 
by  a  radically  increasing  shortage  in 
this  Nation  of  skilled  scientists,  tech- 
nologists, engineers,  and  technicians. 

Recent  Federal  education  budget 
cuts  by  our  current  administration  has 
greatly  exacerbated  this  dangerous  sit- 
uation by  reducing  both  fimding  and 
programs  to  train  our  young  people  in 
these  essential  fields. 

The  situation  has  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  last  year,  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey,  aU  21  counties  re- 
ported an  inability  to  find  fully  quali- 
fied teachers  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1310  would  do 
much  to  alleviate  this  situation  at 
Tntnimai  cost.  It  appropriates  adequate 
fimding  to  improve  math  and  science 
instruction  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels  and  to  increase  the 
supply  and  qualifications  of  teachers 
at  those  levels. 

It  also  establishes  a  unique  2-year 
scholarship  program,  to  be  called  the 
national  teaching  scholarships,  for  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  students 
suid  1-year  scholarships  for  current 
teachers.  Each  person  receiving  a 
scholarship  would  be  required  to  teach 
2  years  for  every  year  of  assistance  he 
or  she  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
concern  expressed  by  the  White  House 
over  the  need  to  expand  our  military 
defense  system.  Yet,  there  is  little 
effort  coming  from  this  administration 
to  train  our  yoimg  people  in  the  scien- 
tific skills  that  will  enable  them  to  de- 
velop the  new  weapons  and  defense 
systems  they  are  urgently  calling  for. 

If  we  are  to  remain  competitive  in 
the  world  economy,  we  must  have  the 
technological  expertise  to  deal  with 
the  economic  threat  coming  from 
Japan  and  other  nations  who  are  steal- 
ing our  thunder  in  this  area.  A  giant 
step  in  that  direction  would  be  the 
passage  of  H.R.  1310  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  overwhelmingly  support 
it  today.* 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  marked  up  the  Emergency 
Science  and  Math  Education  Act,  H.R. 
1310,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  by  my 
fellow  committee  members.  The 
amendment  removed  the  qualifier 
"certified"  from  ijefore  the  word 
"teacher"  in  the  summer  institutes 
section  of  the  bill.  There  are  some  who 
have  expressed  the  fear  that  this 
amendment  would  open  the  summer 
institutes  to  people  who  are  unquali- 
fied. That  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  my  intent  that  only 
those  who  possessed  a  teacher  certifi- 
cation or  those  who  have  professional 
training  in  the  area  they  hope  to 
teach  should  have  access  to  the 
siunmer    institutes    and    worltsLops. 
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Those  who  are  unqualified  either 
through  lack  of  a  credential  or 
through  lack  of  professional  training 
in  the  area  they  would  teach,  would 
still  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  summer  institutes  funded  through 
HJl.  1310.  The  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  allow  State  and  local  au- 
thorities to  make  use  of  a  teaching 
talent  pool  that  has  been  largely  ne- 
glected. 

This  is  the  talent  pool  represented 
by  professional  scientists  and  mathe- 
maticians. If  the  word  "certified"  had 
remained   in   the   bill,   such   experts 
would  have  been  barred  from  the  pro- 
gram. Par  from  intending  to  open  the 
simmier  institutes  to  those  who  are 
unqualified  in  science  or  mathematics, 
its  intent  is  to  open  the  programs  to 
those  who  are  most  qualified:  Scien- 
tists and  mathematicians.* 
•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
oppose  any  proposal  advocating  a  dif- 
ferential in  pay  for  teachers  in  math 
and  science.  This  band-aid  approach  to 
the  problem  of  attracting  and  retain- 
ing teachers  in  the  areas  of  math  and 
science  is  very  shortsighted.  Pay  dif- 
ferentials—sometimes  referred   to   as 
merit  pay— make  a  strong  statement  to 
all  teachers:  Some  subject  areas  are 
more  important  than  others.  After  all. 
without  reading  and  writing  skills,  no 
child  can  learn  science  or  math.  This 
means  that  education  at  the  elementa- 
ry school  level  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  any  initiative  proposing  to 
improve  math  and  science  training. 
Without  a  basic  framework  on  which 
to  build  from  the  earliest  years,  stu- 
dents will  not  be  able  to  achieve  their 
potential  in  any  subject  area. 

It  is  clear,  in  addition,  that  recruit- 
ing well  prepared  teachers  of  English 
or  other  languages,  art,  or  music  is  as 
vital  as  hiring  good  math  and  science 
teachers.  The  pursuit  of  all-around 
quality  must  stay  as  a  guiding  educa- 
tion policy. 

Added  pay  schemes  fail  to  take  into 
account    two    fxmdamental    consider- 
ations: Why  people  enter  teaching  and 
why  they  remain  in  it.  Virtually  every 
available    study    shows    that    people 
enter  the  field  primarily  because  they 
want    to    work    with    young    people. 
These  same  studies  reveal  that  many 
leave  becaiise  of  inadequate  time  to 
teach   and  because  of  other   factors 
that  are  directly  related  to  salary.  Ob- 
viously, salaries  for  all  teachers  must 
be  raised,  but  there  are  other  ways  of 
making  teaching  more  attractive  than 
simply  paying  more  to  teachers  who 
are— perhaps     only     temporarily— in 
short  supply.  Class  size  must  be  made 
manageable,    nonprofessional    duties 
must  be  reduced,  and  teachers  must  be 
given  time  to  pursue  courses  and  other 
professional  development  activities  to 
help  them  improve  their  teaching  and 
their    sense     of    self-worth.     These 
changes  cost  money,  but  money  that 


will  aid  teachers— and  students— not 
only  a  select  few.* 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  B4r.  Chairman.  I  wel- 
come this  opportimity  to  si>eak  on 
behalf  of  HJl.  1310. 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  been 
grov^ng  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  state  of  our  educational  system. 
We  simply  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidly  changing  de- 
mands of  our  high-technology  society. 
I  am  gratified  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues appreciate  the  urgency  of  this 
matter,  for  the  situation  is  becoming 
critical.  Warning  signs  are  everywhere: 
First,  of  the  25  instructional  hours 
available  in  a  school  week,  elementary 
schoolchildren  get  an  average  of  1 
hour  of  science  Instruction  and  less 
than  4  of  arithmetic. 

Second,  in  Junior  high  school,  most 
students  are  not  exposed  to  algebra 
imtU  ninth  grade,  and  then  only  two- 
thirds  of  ninth  graders  elect  to  study 
it.  In  addition,  there  is  little  opportu- 
nity for  Junior  high  students  to  ex- 
plore a  specific  science  or  engineering 
topic. 

Third,  only  34  percent  of  our  3  mil- 
lion annual  high  school  gradxiates 
have  completed  3  years  of  math.  Only 
31  pertjent  of  our  high  schools  even 
bother  to  include  calculus  in  their  ciu-- 
riculimi.  Science  fares  even  worse- 
only  a  third  of  all  seniors  have  taken  a 
chemistry  course,  and  only  10  percent 
have  taken  physics. 

Our  schools  do  not  have  the  proper 
equipment  for  instruction  in  many  of 
the  sciences,  and  are  facing  a  critical 
shortage  of  qualified  science  and  math 
teachers.  During  the  1970's,  we  experi- 
enced a  77-percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  secondary  school  mathe- 
matics teachers  being  trained,  and  a 
65-percent  decline  in  science  teachers 
in  training.  Of  those  who  are  trained, 
many  are  leaving  the  low  pay  and  high 
aggravation  level  of  teaching  for  jobs 
in  business  and  industry.  In  light  of 
these  figures,  it  is  not  svuTirising  that 
as  many  as  50  percent  of  those  cur- 
rently teaching  science  and  math  were 
found  to  be  unqualified  to  do  so. 

Those  students  who  do  decide  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  in  science  or 
mathematics  in  college  are  often 
plagued  by  the  same  problems  they 
faced  in  high  school— lack  of  equip- 
ment, underqualif  led  teachers,  a  limit- 
ed selection  of  classes,  and  a  poor  pre- 
patory  background  in  those  fields.  Of 
the  group  that  manages  to  overcome 
these  obstacles,  minorities  and  women 
are  seriously  underrepresented. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  such  countries  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  where  a 
high  priority  is  placed  on  developing 
skiUs  in  science  and  math.  Those  coim- 
tries  even  have  a  national  education 
policy  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
those  disciplines  to  economic  and  cul- 
tural progress.  They  will  be  prepared 
for  the  future.  Where  we  once  ruled 


the  roost  in  virtiially  all  high-technol- 
ogy areas,  other  nations  are  rapidly 
catching  up  and  in  some  cases,  such  as 
the  Japanese  in  microelectronics,  have 
displaced  us. 

If  we  continue  as  we  have  been, 
where  will  we  be  in  a  few  years  from 
now?  How  will  we  fill  the  estimated 
annual  demand  for  over  50,000  new 
electronic  computer,  mechanical,  and 
science  technicians  through  the  end  of 
the  decade?  Where  wiU  our  major  new 
advances  in  those  fields  come  from?  If 
we  do  not  want  to  get  them  second 
hand,  we  had  better  act  now. 

It  is  past  time  to  reemphasize  educa- 
tion as  a  national,  not  just  a  local  con- 
cern, and  one  that  is  just  as  important 
to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  as  the 
latest  developments  in  missiles.  What 
good  are  these  costly  and  complicated 
weapons  systems  if  we  have  no  one  to 
conceive  of  them,  to  build,  operate, 
and  maintain  them,  to  improve  on 
them?  In  my  opinion,  fading  techno- 
logical capabilities  pose  as  serious  a  se- 
curity risk  to  this  coimtry  as  do  the 
Soviet  weapons  systems.  We  need  co- 
operation among  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  school  boards,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  and  private  in- 
dustry if  we  are  going  to  effectively 
address  this  problem,  and  we  need  it 
now. 

HJR.  1310  emphasizes  those  critical 
areas  I  have  Just  discussed— teacher 
training,  curriculum  revitalization,  and 
equipment  availability— and  it  will  be 
of  benefit  to  precollege  and  postsec- 
ondary  students  alike.  It  also  recog- 
nizes the  important  place  foreign  lan- 
guages should  occupy  in  our  schools' 
curriculum— our  students  must  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  ever-expanding 
world  marketplace.  Moreover,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  policy  in  these 
areas  Is  encoiu-aged. 

For  the  sake  of  our  future,  we  must 
act  today.  I  urge  you  to  Join  with  me 
in  voting  for  passage  of  this  measure.* 
*  Bir.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1310  the  Emer- 
gency Mathematics  and  Science  Edu- 
cation Act.  As  a  member  of  both  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  I  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation  which  is.  in  my  view,  as  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  economic  de- 
velopment and  national  security  as 
was  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  which  followed  the  Soviet 
laimch  of  the  Sputnik  satellite. 

The  statistics  which  dramatize  our 
national  neglect  of  science  and  math 
education  are  well  known  and  will  be 
repeated  here  frequently  during  the 
debate  on  this  measure.  Less  than  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  high  schools 
require  more  than  1  year  of  science 
and  math  instrucUon.  There  is  cur- 
rently a  9-percent  shortage  of  engi- 
neering faculty  despite  the  growing 
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donand  from  buslnen  and  industry 
for  engineers.  At  the  elMnmtary  and 
seooiMiary  lev*  1.  and  at  the  postseoond- 
ary  level,  sdea  loe  and  math  dassroonu 
are  overcrowd  ed  and  equiimient  is  ob- 
solete. My  ow  1  State  of  Virginia  faces 
a  serious  shoi  tage  of  elementary  and 
secondary  set  oolteachers  certified  in 
dienilstry.  ph  ^slcs.  the  Earth  sciences, 
and  mathemitics.  Other  nations  are 
outdistancing  the  United  States  in 
their  course  i  iquirements  for  science, 
math,  and  em  ineerlng. 

The  statistic  i  are  indeed  telling.  But, 
as  is  so  ofter  t  le  case,  it  is  not  \mtil  we 
take  the  Ume  to  look  within  our  home 
districts  that  ire  tmderstand  how  per- 
vasive the  pro  >lem  really  is. 

last  montli,  I  spent  several  days 
traveling  throughout  my  district  in 
southwest  Vliglnla  talking  with  con- 
stituents, bus  ness  leaders,  educators, 
and  students.  Whether  I  was  on  the 
campus  of  Vrginla  Tech  in  Blacks- 
burg,  one  of  the  South's  leading  re- 
search and  development  institutions. 
or  in  the  coelfields  of  Wise  County, 
the  impact  of  technology  and  the  need 
for  basic  scien  •»  and  math  training  for 
students  was  <  verywhere  apparent. 

At  Virginia  Tech  I  visited  with  pro- 
fessors and  students  involved  in  agri- 
cultural resea  xh  to  Improve  farm  pro- 
ductivity. Their  work  will  have  appli- 
cations on  th(!  family  farm  as  well  as 
on  the  large  a  [rlcultiu«l  enterprises. 

At  United  C  oal  Co..  in  Bristol,  com- 
pany officials  showed  me  the  product 
of  a  new  coal  echnology  that  converts 
solid  coal  ini  o  a  combustible  liquid 
form.  New  co)  1  technologies  will  make 
America's  mo  it  abundant  energy  re- 
source more  (conomlcal  and  will  help 
put  unemploy  ed  miners  back  to  work. 

In  Abingdoi  i.  I  visited  the  computer 
career  trainlig  center  at  Virginia 
Highlands  Co  nmunity  College,  and  in 
Montgomery  County,  area  business 
leaders  d^crjbed  their  difficulty  in 
finding  empkyees  with  basic  techno- 
logical trainln  {. 

The  messagje  of  the  visit  was  clear 
The  need  fof  expanded  science  and 
math  education  Is  urgent.  It  is  a  need 
as  important  in  our  rural  areas  as  in 
developed.  □  etropolitan  areas.  The 
longer  we  de  ay  in  responding  to  the 
need,  the  fur  her  our  community  will 
fall  behind  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  modem  n  arketplace. 

The  assistai  ice  to  local  governments 
contemplated  in  H.R.  1699,  the  pro- 
gram of  national  teaching  scholar- 
ships, and  ot  ler  provisions  to  revital- 
ize the  teach  ng  of  science  and  math 
important  first  step  in 
I  ince  again  place  America 
on  the  frontii  r  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. H.R.  131 9  substantially  addresses 
this  need,  anl  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  Hou8e.» 
•  Mr.  WIRl  H 
passage  of  H.  K 
action  we  car 
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needed  investments  in  our  country's 
fut\ire— Investments  which  will  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over  in  in- 
creased productivity  and  competitive- 
ness in  our  rapidly  changing  economy. 

The  bill  Is  the  result  of  a  carefully 
crafted  consensus  between  Chairman 
Pkuohs  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  Chairman  Fcqua  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. As  such,  it  addresses  a  range  of 
critical  problems  facing  our  Nation's 
elementary,  secondary,  and  postsec- 
ondary  institutions,  and  contains 
sound,  carefully  drawn  solutions. 

First,  it  contains  a  range  of  remedies 
to  our  serious  erosion  of  quality  in 
math  and  science  education.  Just  2 
weeks  ago,  the  Denver-based  Educa- 
tional Commission  of  the  States,  in  its 
new  national  assessment  of  education, 
pointed  out  that  high  achieving  stu- 
dents do  not  seem  to  be  realizing  their 
potential,  particularly  in  math  and  sci- 
ence. It  is  no  wonder.  Our  schools 
have  a  severe  shortage  of  teachers 
trained  to  teach  these  subjects.  For 
example,  studies  show  that  43  States 
have  a  shortage  of  math  teachers  at 
the  secondary  school  level.  In  my  own 
State  of  Colorado,  only  80  percent  of 
the  math  slots  are  being  filled  by 
qualified  math  instructors,  and  this  is 
expected  to  decline  to  50  percent  by 
the  year  2000.  Similar  shortages  have 
been  reported  in  ph]rslcs  and  chemis- 
try. 

At  the  same  time,  our  economy 
which  is  increasingly  reliant  on  tech- 
nology and  information,  needs  more 
than  ever  a  work  force  which  can  ma- 
nipulate numliers  and  machines.  The 
jobs  of  the  future  wiU  go  to  those  who 
have  a  solid  math  and  science  back- 
ground, and  we  must  take  steps  to 
insiire,  as  H.R.  1310  does,  that  all  stu- 
dents will  have  access  to  these  Jobs. 
Otherwise  we  would  be  reneging  on 
our  longstanding  commitment  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunity  for 
all  students.  Serious  needs  in  our  math 
and  science  education  programs  are 
national  in  scope,  and  require  our  at- 
tention. 

Second,  H.R.  1310  has  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  some  investments  in  re- 
search and  higher  education  which  are 
critical  to  future  economic  growth. 
There  is  an  established  relation  be- 
tween investments  in  basic  research 
and  our  Nation's  productivity,  both 
within  industries  and  across  the  entire 
economy.  A  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia study  for  example  showed  that  40 
percent  of  increased  productivity  over 
a  20-year  period  is  due  to  new  technol- 
ogy or  information. 

But  now  when  we  are  stuck  In  the 
midst  of  a  persistent  and  deep  reces- 
sion and  facing  longer  term  challenges 
to  our  economic  competitiveness  in  tui 
increasingly  international  economy, 
we  have  neglected  our  basic  research 
seriously. 


Our  universities  have  traditionally 
been  partners  with  Government  and 
business  in  the  national  mission  of 
basic  research  and  develomnent  But 
Federal  investment  in  universities 
R&D  plants  feU— In  adjusted  1972  dol- 
lars—from more  than  $211  million  in 
1966  to  less  than  $16  million  today. 

The  result  is  that  our  university  lab- 
oratories are  eroding,  and  they  are 
starving  for  new  instrumentation.  Now 
when  our  future  international  com- 
petitiveness depends  on  the  ability  to 
continue  to  innovate  and  invent,  stu- 
dents are  training  on  equipment  twice 
as  old  as  Industry's,  often  on  instru- 
ments already  obsolete. 

Last  year,  in  recognition  of  these 
problems  and  their  serious  economic 
consequences,  I  proposed  in  the 
Budget  Committee  a  productivity 
package  of  investments.  Comprised  of 
a  major  5-year  strategy  to  renew  and 
increase  Federal  investment  in  univer- 
sity research  and  development,  its  goal 
was  to  restore  universities  to  their 
place  as  full  partners  in  the  pursuit  of 
economic  growth.  A  similar  goal,  and 
many  of  the  same  components,  are  re- 
flected in  H.R.  1310.  It  includes  $50 
million  directed  toward  university's  in- 
strumentation needs  and  a  multif  acet- 
ed  emphasis  on  strengthening  educa- 
tional research  and  development.  It 
further  would  establish  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  engineering  and  sci- 
ence personnel  fund  as  an  important 
step  toward  insuring  that  our  country 
is  supplied  with  the  trained  manpower 
that  Is  badly  needed  in  these  fields. 
These  are  among  the  most  important 
investments  we  can  make  toward  re- 
versing alarming  declines  in  productiv- 
ity growth,  and  setting  the  stage  for 
sustained  economic  growth. 

In  addition,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications, 
Consumer  Protection,  and  Finance,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  recognizing  the 
valuable  contribution  public  television 
can  nmke  to  this  effort.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  for 
my  colleagues  a  fine  article  by  William 
Finegold  which  clearly  illustrates  the 
potential  for  public  television  in  im- 
proving science  and  math  education, 
and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

TV  Cah  Tkach  SciEifCE  amd  Math 
(By  William  Finegold) 

Our  nation's  schools  are  facing  a  crisis  in 
science  and  mathematics  on  the  secondary 
school  level  caused  by  the  shortage  of  sci- 
ence and  math  teachers.  This  shortage  will 
have  a  serious  impact  on  our  country's 
future  capability  in  the  area  of  scientific 
and  industrial  research  and  development  as 
well  as  our  national  defense. 

One  major  reason  given  for  this  shortage 
of  teachers  Is  that  college  graduates  who 
excel  in  science  and  math  are  recruited  for 
positions  in  industry  that  are  more  remu- 
nerative and  possibly  more  challenging. 
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One  practical  solution  that  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  consideration  is  the  ex- 
panded use  of  television  to  teach  science 
and  mathematics.  The  top  teachers  at  the 
secondary  achool  and  college  levels  could  be 
recruited  to  develop  and  teach  these 
couraes.  They  can  be  broadcast  over  public 
TV  BUtions.  closed  circuit  TV  or  cable,  or 
they  can  be  put  on  videotape  to  be  used  at  a 
achool's  convenience. 

Science  and  math  would  seem  to  be  the 
ideal  subjects  for  the  use  of  electronic  in- 
struction. The  TV  screen  and  computer 
offer  the  special  advantages  of  color  and  an- 
imation as  well  as  dramatic  and  graphic 
presentation.  We  have  seen  how  the  young- 
er generation  is  attracted  by  television,  the 
computer  and  the  excitement  of  electronic 
games.  This  interest  can  be  built  upon  and 
broadened  in  science  and  math  instruction. 
Scientific  experiments  can  be  shown  on 
the  screen  in  full  color,  magniried  many 
times  over  with  the  use  of  the  electron  mi- 
croscope. Slow  motion  and  stop  action  pho- 
tography will  enable  the  students  to  study 
biological,  chemical  and  physical  processes 
in  minute  detail. 

In  a  very  practical  way,  these  television 
presenUtlons  will  serve  as  demonstration 
lessons  for  current  as  well  as  future  science 
and  math  teachers.  The  ideal  way  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  instruction  is  for  supe- 
rior teachers  to  demonstrate  the  finer  pro- 
cedures in  the  art  of  teaching. 

On  the  college  level,  these  televised  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  lessons  will  provide 
training  in  methodology  as  well  as  content 
for  the  studenU  preparing  to  enter  the  field 
of  teaching.  These  coUege  students  .«an,  at 
the  same  time,  be  utilized  as  teachers-in- 
training  or  interns  on  the  secondary  school 
level.  They  will  be  able  to  follow  up  the  tele- 
vision presenUtlons  with  the  high  school 
students  on  a  group  or  individual  basis  in 
the  classroom  or  laboratory.  It  would  be  fea- 
sible to  pay  them  some  stipend  as  part  of 
this  work-study  program. 

The  dual  value  of  science  education  and 
teacher  training  through  television  is  cited 
by  Robert  Diamond  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  who  sUtes:  "The  use  of  television  in 
science  Instruction  has  allowed  the  schools 
to  increase  the  amount  of  individual  atten- 
tion for  our  exceptional  children,  and  it  has 
permitted  an  excellent  program  of  teacher 
education  with  minimal  expense  to  the  dis- 
trict .  .  .  "We  are  convinced  that  television, 
properly  used,  will  bring  the  most  talented 
Instructors  and  the  highest  quality  of  in- 
struction." 

TV  programs  with  science  content,  such  as 
"Cosmos,"  "Connection,"  "Nova,"  "The 
Ascent  of  Man"  and  "The  Body  in  Ques- 
tion." have  attracted  a  large  audience.  Al- 
though they  have  been  intended  for  the 
general  public,  study  outlines  are  available 
for  some  of  these  courses,  and  some  colleges 
do  grant  credit  for  studente  who  watch  such 
courses,  do  additional  readings,  and  take  an 
examination  based  on  the  TV  course. 

Other  general  television  courses  have 
been  adapted  for  coUege  students,  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  are  granting 
credit  for  such  courses.  Despite  the  fact 
that  these  programs  were  not  designed  for 
instructional  television,  they  do  indicate  its 
potential  as  a  teaching  tool.  Last  year  55.000 
students  in  more  than  500  colleges  in  47 
states  took  television  courses  offering  col- 
lege credit,  some  in  science  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

The  shortage  of  science  and  math  teach- 
ers may  provide  the  opportunity  for  a 
breakthrough  In  the  use  of  instructional 


TV.  If  the  best  acholais,  educatota  and 
media  speciaUsts  pool  their  talents,  they 
will  not  only  fill  the  science  and  math 
teaching  gap,  but  also  improve  the  quality 
of  instruction.  They  may  even  help  TV  ful- 
fill its  potential  for  becoming  the  exciting 
tool  for  learning  that  some  educators  fore- 
saw in  its  infancy. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus'  Task  Force  on 
Long-Term  Economic  Policy.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  past  2 
years  consulting  with  thousands  of 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  about 
what  the  Federal  Government,  along 
with  business  and  labor,  can  do  to  get 
our  economy  back  on  track  for  the 
rest  of  this  decade  and  beyond.  An 
answer  that  came  back  loud  and  clear 
from  leaders  of  finance,  imlversities. 
labor,  high  technology  firms,  and  trou- 
bled basic  industries,  as  well  as  many 
common  citizens,  was  that  we  need  to 
make  adequate  investments  in  our 
people.  Our  brainpower  is  our  most 
valuable  national  resoiut%.  Our  long- 
term  economic  policy  report  thus  puts 
major  emphasis  on  investments  in 
human  capital.  H.R.  1310  is  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  before  us  in  this 
Congress  which  addresses  these  very 
important  issues.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  urge  its 
adoption  today.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAP..  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today  is 
crucial  to  the  continued  vitality  of  our 
educational  system.  H.R.  1310  chan- 
nels funds  where  they  are  most 
needed.  The  problem  our  country 
faces  in  its  shortage  of  qualified  math- 
ematics and  science  educators  is  a  seri- 
ous one.  Our  country  needs  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  area  of  education— our  chil- 
dren are  a  valuable  resource  that 
needs  to  be  cultivated.  We  cannot 
allow  them  to  have  anything  but  the 
best— and.  therefore,  we  need  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  training  for  our 
teachers. 

The  decline  we  have  seen  in  the 
number  of  students  participating  in 
mathematics  and  science  programs  is 
largely  due  to  the  decline  in  available, 
qualified  teachers  in  those  fields.  Stu- 
dents are  not  encouraged  by  the  lack 
of  parity  between  the  financial  com- 
pensation of  teachers  and  private  in- 
dustry personnel  with  commensxuute 
qualifications. 

The  fimds  that  the  measure  author- 
izes will  not  only  strengthen  current 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  but 
will  encourage  postsecondary  students 
to  pursue  careers  in  these  fields  as 
well  as  in  the  field  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Another  need  that  will  hopefully  be 
alleviated  by  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  critical  shortage  of  skilled 
technicians  and  high  level  scientific 
personnel.  This  is  a  dilemma  which 
threatens  to  weaken  our  stature  in  the 
international  marketplace  as  well  as 
our  industrial  base.  It  is  essential  that 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  science 


and  technology  be  strengthened— this 
legislation  would  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  pass  the  legislation  today.  We 
cannot  do  any  better  by  our  children 
than  to  Invest  in  their  futtires  by  In- 
vesting in  theh-  educations.* 
•  BCr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  concept 
and  purpose  of  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  improve 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage training  in  our  Nation's  schools. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  type  of 
Industrial  revolution:  one  that  takes 
on  even  greater  and  more  mind-bog- 
gling technological  aspects  than  our 
first  such  revolution.  To  deny  this 
country's  students  the  needed  techno- 
logical training  to  prepare  them  for 
the  jobs  spawned  by  this  revolution  is 
to  seriously  handicap  both  the  stu- 
dents and,  ultimately,  this  Nation. 

When  we  speak  of  literacy  in  tWs 
age.  we  must  consider  more  than  just 
an  ability  to  read  and  write  in  our 
native  tongue— we  must  consider  com- 
puter literacy,  as  well.  And  establish- 
ing that  literacy,  which  is  so  vital  to 
our  future,  requires  the  necessary 
computer  hardware. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
all  computer  companies  that  donate 
their  wares  to  oiu-  country's  schools. 
The  meas\u%  passed  in  the  House 
overwhelmingly,  but  time  ran  out  in 
the  final  days  of  the  lameduck  session, 
and  the  Senate  was  imable  to -act. 

I  have  reintroduced  this  legislation 
in  the  98th  Congress,  and  during  this 
session  we  will  have  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  how  a  similar  pro- 
gram works  oh  a  smaller  scale. 

With  my  bill  serving  as  the  Impetus, 
the  California  Legislature,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  federalism,  last  year  approved 
a  measure  granting  tax  Incentives  to 
computer  manufacturers  to  encourage 
equipment  donation  to  the  State's 
school  system. 

One  computer  company  alone  esti- 
mated it  would  be  able  to  donate  as 
many  as  10,000  computers  to  Califor- 
nia schools,  a  figure  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  my  district. 

"Everjrthing  we  hear  these  days  tells 
us  computers  are  going  to  become  a 
bigger  and  bigger  part  of  our  lives, 
somewhat  H""*  the  changes  in  our  lives 
the  automobile  made."  Alameda 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Robert  Coney,  said.  Coney  added  that 
donations  made  by  computer  manufac- 
turers would  "provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  hands-on  training,"  which  he 
says  is  extremely  important. 

Despite  its  many  budgetary  prob- 
lems, California  is  willing  this  year  to 
serve  as  a  living  laboratory  to  test  the 
theory  that  government  support  for 
technological   training   in   computers 
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level  are  not  certified  for  those  sub- 
jects. And  where  28  math  teachers 
lack  proper  certification. 

But  it  is  not  just  Oregon,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. There  are  shortages  of  math  and 
science  teachers  in  virttuOly  every 
school  district  in  the  United  States.  In 
1981,  43  States  reported  a  shortage  of 
math  teachers,  and  42  claimed  short- 
ages of  physics  instructors. 

It  is  not  too  hard  to  see  where  that 
is  leading  us,  in  a  world  where  our 
trading  partners  are  making  major  na- 
tional investments  to  outstrip  us  in 
basic  research  and  development  of 
high  tech  components.  The  simple 
fact  is,  that  if  we  are  to  harness  the  in- 
credible growth  that  high  technology 
industries  have  to  offer,  it  is  essential 
that  we  provide  that  industry  a  highly 
skilled  work  force. 

In  Oregon,  high  technology  firms 
tell  me  that  the  single  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  to  keep  them  competi- 
tive and  producing  jobs  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  public  schools  to  pro- 
vide a  solid  education  in  math  and  sci- 
ence. Without  that,  we  face  a  future  in 
which  no  trade  legislation  will  be 
worth  anything,  no  military  system 
will  be  more  than  second  rate,  and  no 
phase  of  our  economy  will  be  anything 
other  than  vulnerable  to  the  merest 
breeze  in  the  international  trade 
winds. 

Consider— the  rate  of  knowledge  in 
the  electronics  industry  is  doubling 
every  18  months.  That  means  a  huge 
demand  for  trained  technicians,  50,000 
a  year  xmtil  at  least  the  end  of  the 
decade  according  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Additionally,  forecasters  are 
predicting  that  the  electronics  indus- 
try will  open  up,  overall,  2  million  new 
jobs  during  the  1980's. 

H.R.  1699  will  move  to  fill  this  gap 
by  offering  recertification  programs 
for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
and  scholarships  for  college  students 
piursuing  a  teaching  degree  in  these 
fields.  In  addition,  it  will  allow  school 
districts  to  amend  their  curriculiun  to 
take  advantage  of  advances  in  technol- 
ogy. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  if  we  do  not 
have  the  trained  work  force  to  fill 
these  jobs,  some  other  country  will. 
We  have  got  to  act  now,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Education  and  Science  Com- 
mittees for  the  bipartisan  way  in 
which  they  fashioned  this  bill.  While 
H.R.  1699  is  not  the  end-all  be-all.  it  is 
an  important  first  step,  and  I  urge  its 
passage.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
is  another  example  of  Congress  rush- 
ing to  get  on  board  a  popular  wagon. 
As  usual,  proponents  are  saying  it  will 
solve  our  problem. 

Actually,  we  are  voting  on  another 
expensive  symbol.  We  are  asldng  the 
taxpayers  to  shell  out  a  couple  of  him- 
dred  million  dollars  a  year  for  a  pro- 
gram which  would  not  do  very  much 
other  than  to  signal  congressional  in- 


terest in  providing  better  math  and 
exiglneering  education  at  all  levels. 
Better  we  should  have  passed  a  com- 
mendatory resolution. 

Unfortunately.  H.R.  1699  Is  also  an 
exfunple  of  something  else.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  old  politics  of  the  1930's. 
It  is  another  bill  that  would  not  do 
much  except  whet  lyipetltes  for  more. 

Local  people,  parents,  educators,  and 
elected  officials  are  concerned  that  so 
littie  planning  has  gone  into  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1699.  Nobody  has  a 
good  idea  how  it  works. 

Spending  the  peoples'  money  re- 
quires better  work  than  has  gone  into 
this  bill.  Everybody  wants  Instant  en- 
gineers and  computer  whizzes,  but  this 
bill  is  unlikely  to  produce  them.  We 
can  do  much  better.* 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Blr. 
Speaker,  the  Emergency  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act  is  a  first 
important  step  toward  solving  our  na- 
tional problem  and  mathematical  and 
scientific  literacy. 

Our  Nation's  elementary  and  second- 
ary mathematics  and  science  educa- 
tion is  suffering  from  neglect.  We 
know  this  especially  well  in  California, 
birthplace  of  high-technology  indus- 
try. In  my  own  district  of  Contra 
Costa  Coiuity.  major  employers  have 
told  me  that  many  high  school  gradu- 
ates they  interview  for  entry  level  jobs 
come  m  prepared  in  mathematics  and 
science.  Throughout  the  State,  col- 
leges and  universities  are  complaining 
that  too  many  students  reqxiire  reme- 
dial education  prior  to  the  start  of  col- 
lege level  work.  A  recent  report  to  the 
California  Business  Roundtable  con- 
cluded: 

The  evidence  suggests  that  California  stu- 
dents are  not  now  being  adequately  pre- 
pared for  college  or  work,  and  that  current 
levels  of  achievement  are  well  below  those 
attained  one  or  two  decades  ago. 

This  decline  in  achievement  could 
have  potentially  ominous  conse- 
quences for  our  State's  high-technolo- 
gy Industries  which  are  highly  depend- 
ent on  a  well-educated  work  force.  In 
1982, 1  held  a  hearing  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  need  to  improve  our  education- 
al systems  to  prepare  students  for 
further  training  and  jobs  in  high  tech- 
nology. Gary  Peterson,  of  the  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association,  testified 
at  that  hearing. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  talking  about 
literacy  In  computer  science  or  literacy  in 
the  basic  electronics  industry,  we  cannot  ba- 
sically use  people  who  are  not  skilled  or  .  .  . 
disciplined  in  such  things  as  basic  science 
and  math. 

In  some  cases,  this  lack  of  trained 
personnel  has  led  these  companies  to 
go  abroad  to  meet  their  needs. 

At  the  same  time.  Armando  Pic- 
ciotto,  computer  science  teacher  and 
district  computer  coordinator  for  the 
Richmond  Unified  School  District,'  in 
my  own  district,  reported: 


I  saw  the  (shortage  of  trained  personnel) 
first  hand  last  year  while  working  at  Pair- 
child  In  San  Jose  during  a  leave  of  absence 
from  my  teaching  duUes.  I  was  amazed  at 
the  number  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  tech- 
nicians that  the  company  had  Imported 
from  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  Hong 
Kong  and  even  Exirope  because  they  could 
not  find  enough  qualified  people  locally. 

The  California  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Innovation,  whose  members 
include  leaders  of  business,  labor,  and 
education,  recommended  in  their 
report  on  enhancing  industrial  innova- 
tion and  productivity,  that: 

The  United  SUtes  should  mobilize  nation- 
al resources  to  support  math,  science,  com- 
puter engineering  and  high  technolgy  voca- 
tional education .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  beginning  this 
mobilization  today  with  the  passage  of 
the  emergency  Mathematics  and 
Science  Foundation  Act.  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  an  active  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  landmaric  legislation. 

Because  of  the  immediate  need  to 
rectify  this  education  crisis,  we  have 
fooised  the  act  on  improving  existing 
teacher's  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  science,  including  instruction  in 
the  use  of  computers.  In  drafting  sev- 
eral portions  of  this  act,  I  made  cer- 
tain that  every  teacher  who  has  re- 
sponsibility for  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education  is  eligible  for  addition- 
al training.  I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned that  elementary  teachers,  who 
often  teach  mathematics  and  science 
as  part  of  a  broader  educational  pro- 
gram, be  included.  Elementary  teach- 
ers, while  far  less  likely  than  second- 
ary teachers  to  have  extensive  educa- 
tion in  mathematics  and  science, 
strongly  influence  student  attitudes 
toward  these  subjects.  If  we  lose  a  stu- 
dent's interest  in  fourth  grade,  there  is 
a  good  possibility  we  will  lose  it  for  a 
lifetime. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  success  of  a 
school's  educational  program  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  leadership  of  the 
school  principal.  I  have  included  a  spe- 
cial provision  in  the  act  to  provide 
principals  with  inservlce  training  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  the  use  of 
computers.  WhUe  the  principals  will 
not  be  teaching  these  subjects,  this 
training  can  offer  special  Insights  to 
the  curriculum  and  new  teaching  ap- 
proaches which  will  help  them  sup- 
port their  mathematics  and  science 
teachers. 

Throughout  my  district  I  have  heard 
of  many  creative  projects  by  teachers 
to  improve  mathematics  and  science 
teaching.  In  response  to  several  teach- 
ers' suggestions,  I  included  a  program 
of  teacher  initiative  grants  to  reward 
and  encourage  such  efforts.  Under  this 
program,  any  teacher  who  has  attend- 
ed training  provided  by  this  act  may 
WPly  for  a  personal  grant  to  enhance 
their  classroom  teaching  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  or  technology.  Grants 
might  be  made  for  the  purchase  of 


equipment  for  a  special  project  or 
demonstration,  purchase  of  specialized 
reference  materials,  or  imderwriting 
the  cost  of  bringing  a  lecturer  to  the 
classroom  or  school  for  student  and  fac- 
ulty enrichment. 

Important  as  the  legislation  is,  it  is 
only  a  beginning.  In  particular,  our  vo- 
cational training  programs  need  simi- 
lar direction.  The  rapidly  changing 
nature  of  technology,  and  the  demand 
for  highly  trained  technicians,  in  com- 
bination with  unwise  reduction  in  edu- 
cation fimding  in  recent  years,  have 
resulted  in  many  of  our  programs  fall- 
ing behind.  A  spokesman  for  over  500 
high-technolgy  companies  recently 
told  a  hearing  on  vocational  education 
that  "training  within  the  vocational 
education  system  has  not  been  rele- 
vant to  employers'  needs."  The  solu- 
tion to  this  training  problem  can  best  be 
found  by  encouraging  business  and  vo- 
cational educators  to  work  together. 

I  will  soon  introduce  the  High-Tech- 
nology Training  Act  of  1983.  This  leg- 
islation will  amend  the  existing  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  to  provide  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  students  with 
new  opportunities  to  train  for  reward- 
ing careers  In  high  technology. 

Working  together,  these  two  pieces 
of  legislation  will  raise  the  mathemati- 
cal and  scientific  literacy  of  our  Na- 
tion's students  while  encouraging  the 
public  sector-State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  school  systems— to  work 
more  closely  with  the  private  sector  in 
planning  educational  programs  which 
will  provide  students  and  workers  the 
basic  skills  they  need  for  a  wide  range 
of  occupations  and  further  educa- 
tion.* 

The  CHAIRBflAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired,  and  all  time 
has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  text  of 
H.R.  1699  is  considered  by  titles  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-mlnute  rule  In  lieu 
of  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Science  and  Technology, 
and  each  title  is  considered  as  having 
been  read.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  title  I  of  said 
substitute  made  in  order  by  House 
Resolution  109  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  an  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 
The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 
TiUe  I  of  H.R.  1699  reads  as  follows: 


HJl.  1699 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  MATHEMA'HCS 
AND    SCIENCE    EDUCA-nON    ASSIST- 
ANCE 

SHORT  xmJE 

Sic.  101.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Mathematics  and  Science  Edu- 
cation Act". 


ufDnnmrrB  to  thk  hatiohal  dirhsk 

KDaCATIOII  ACT  OP  1>SS 

8k.  102.  (a)  The  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  title: 

•TITLE   VI— EMERGENCY   MATHEMAT- 
ICS AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

"Part  A— EuMxinART  and  Skohdart 

ASSISTAXCB 
"PnfSINGS 

"Sec.  601.  The  Congress  finds  that  in 
order  to  enhance  our  Nation's  economic  pro- 
ductivity and  ensure  an  adequate  number  of 
skilled  individuals  to  meet  our  national  de- 
fense needs,  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instrucUon  and  levels  of  stu- 
dent achievement  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence at  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation levels,  and  (2)  to  increase  the  supply 
and  strengthen  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers of  mathematics  and  science  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  levels. 

"authorizatioh  of  appropriatiohs  to  thk 
DKPAKTifxirr  op  eddcatiom 

"Sic.  602.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
84>propriated  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  carry  out  this  part  $250,000,000.  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

"(b)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
year  If  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  for  such 
fiscal  year  does  not  equal  or  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
chapter  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"ALLOCATIOH  OP  PUMDS 

"Sbc.  603.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  602  for  any  fiscal  year. 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve— 

"(A)  one  per  centum  for  allocation  among 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in 
proportion  to  their  allocations  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981;  and 

"(B)  one-half  of  one  per  centum  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
use  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  for 
programs  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated (after  meeting  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (D)  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  States  (treating  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Puerto  Rico  as  SUtes)  as  follows: 

"(A)  One-half  of  such  remainder  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  States  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  required  by  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  302(aKl)  of  this  Act. 

'■(B)  One-half  of  such  remainder  shall  be 
aUocated  among  the  States  by  allocating  to 
each  State  an  amount  wlilch  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  that  one-half  of  such  remainder 

as— 

"(1)  the  product  of  the  school-age  popula- 
tion of  such  State,  multiplied  by  a  fraction 
equal  to  (I)  the  per  pupil  exjiendlture 
amount  determined  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  secUon  lll(aK2XA),  or  under  sec- 
tion lll(aK2XC),  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  with  re- 
spect to  such  SUte,  divided  by  (H)  the  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  as  determined  under  section  198(aK2) 
of  such  Act,  bears  to 

"(U)  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  the 
States. 
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for  teacher  training,  retraining,  and  profea- 
slonal  development. 

"STATI  OSK  or  rUMIM;  STAR  ruM 

"Sac.  605.  (aMl)  Funds  made  available  to 
any  SUte  educational  agency  under  section 
603(bXl)  shall,  in  accordance  with  a  State 
plan  certified  to  meet  the  requiremenU  of 
this  part  (Including  section  607)  by  the  Sec- 
retary, be  used  (A)  for  programs  described 
In  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  or  (B)  for  other  pro- 
grams to  meet  SUte  priorities  for  modernis- 
ing, expanding,  and  improving  mathematics 
and  science  education  in  the  SUte. 

"(3)  Such  programs  may  be  operated  di- 
rectly by  such  agency  or  under  grants  to  or 
contracU  with  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education.  Such 
funds  may  be  used  for  programs  described 
in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  only  after  the 
need  in  such  SUte  for  programs  described 
in  clause  (A)  of  such  paragraph  has  been 
met 

"(3)  Such  funds  may  be  made  available  as 
grante  to  local  educational  agencies  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  established  by  the 
SUte  educational  agency  which  emphasize 
MMitthig  school  districts  with  special  needs. 
Such  granU  may  Include  grants  f  or— 

"(A)  cooperative  programs  developed  by 
rural  school  districte  to  maximize  in-service 
training  efforts  vilthin  rural  regions  or 
SUtes,  develop  mathematics  and  science 
curricula  that  take  into  consideration  the 
q^edal  needs  of  rural  regions  or  rural 
SUtes.  and  faciliUte  cooperative  efforts  of 
rural  school  districts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  enhance  service 
delivery;  and 

"(B)  efforU  to  Increase  the  represenUtlon 
of  typically  underrepresented  groups. 

"(bKl)  Funds  aUocated  to  a  SUte  educa- 
tional agency  pursuant  to  section  603(bKl) 
may  be  used  f  or— 

"(A)  in-service  training  (1)  to  improve 
teacher  knowledge  of  and  teaching  skills  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  their  applica- 
tions, (11)  to  train  school  principals  for  the 
supervision  of  course  offerings  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  their  applications,  (ill) 
to  recertify  teachers  of  other  subjects  as 
mathematics  and  science  teachers; 

"(B)  payment  of  expenses  related  to 
teachers  attending  summer  institutes 
funded  under  section  634  of  this  title. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  activities  under  para- 
graph (IKA),  the  SUte  educational  agency 
shall  give  thorough  consideration  to  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  such  activities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  educational  agencies,  educa- 
tional service  agencies,  area  vocational  edu- 
cation schools,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

"(c)(1)  At  least  20  per  centum  of  the  funds 
aUocated  to  a  SUte  educational  agency  pur- 
suant to  section  603(bXl)  shall  be  used  for 
making  granU  to  provide  not  more  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  Joint  programs  to  im- 
prove mathematics  and  science  education. 
Such  programs  shall  be  operated  by  local 
educational  agencies  in  conjunction  with 
private  business  enterprises,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  museums,  libraries,  or 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions and  agencies.  Private  sector  personnel 
shaU  be  under  the  supervision  of  State  certi- 
fied teachers  when  instructing  students  in 
the  school  classroom.  Such  programs  may 
include— 

"(A)  training  of  teachers  In  programs  op- 
erated by  the  private  sector, 

"(B)  use  of  private  sector  personnel  (1)  to 
donate  time  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  Improvement  of  mathematics 


and  science  educaUon  and  (ii)  to  train  teach- 
ers in  mathematics  and  sdoioe; 

"(C)  sharing  of  equipment  and  facHittes; 

"(D)  on-flite  mathematics  and  sdenoe  In- 
struction at  private  sector  f  adlltieK  and 

"(E)  taproving  the  skills  of  teachers  wlUle 
employed  in  summer  Jobs. 

"(3)  Funds  available  under  ciuipter  3  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
other  one-half  of  the  cost  of  a  program 
under  this  subsection,  but  no  other  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  to  meet  that  require- 
ment. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  12  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  under  section  603(bKl)  may 
be  used  by  the  SUte  educational  agency  for 
the  cost  of  administration  of  programs 
under  this  part. 
"BXQDimmxirr  to  soppldikiit  hot  supplamt 

"Sac.  606.  A  SUte  or  local  educational 
agency  may  use  fuinds  received  under  this 
part  only  so  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  funds 
received  under  this  part,  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  programs  and 
activities  assisted  under  this  part. 

"PABTICIPATIOH  BKQUIRntXirT 

"Sk.  607.  Each  SUte  and  local  education- 
al agency  shall  take  appropriate  steps  to 
ensure  equal  educational  opportunity  and 
the  full  participation  of  traditionally  under- 
represented  groups,  including  women  and 
racial  and  ettmic  minorities,  in  assessment, 
planning,  in-service  training.  Joint  pro- 
grams, and  other  programs  as^ted  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  part. 

"PARTICIPATIOII  op  CHnSRSI  Ain>  tkachzrs 
PROM  PRIVATX  schools 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  children  in  the  SUte  or 
in  the  school  district  of  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools,  such  SUte 
or  agency  shall,  after  consulution  with  ap- 
propriate private  school  represenUtives. 
make  provision  for  Including  special  educa- 
tional services  and  arrangements  (such  as 
dual  enrollment,  educational  radio  smd  tele- 
vision, and  mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment)  in  which  such  children  can  par- 
ticipate and  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  part.  Elxpenditures  for  educational  serv- 
ices and  arrangements  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  children  In  private  schools  shall 
be  equal  (taking  into  account  the  number  of 
children  to  be  served  and  the  needs  of  such 
children)  to  expenditures  for  children  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  of  the  SUte  or 
local  educational  agency. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  in  the  SUte  or  in  the 
school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency 
who  are  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  such  SUte  or  agency 
after  consulUtion  with  appropriate  private 
school  represenUtives  shall  make  provision 
for  including  teachers  from  such  schools  in 
programs  and  activities  conducted  with 
funds  available  imder  this  part.  Expendi- 
tures for  such  teachers  shall  be  equal 
(taking  into  account  the  number  of  chll(h«n 
served  by  such  private  schools)  to  expendi- 
tures for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  SUte  or  local  educational  agency. 

"(c)  If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a 
SUte  or  local  educational  agency  Is  prohib- 
ited from  providing  for  the  participation  of 
children  or  teachers  from  private  schools  as 
required  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  or  if  the 
Secretary  determines  tiiat  a  SUte  or  local 


educational  agency  has  subatantlally  f  aOed 
or  Is  unwilling  to  provide  for  such  participa- 
tion on  an  equitable  baals.  the  Secretary 
shall  waive  such  requiremenU  and  ahall  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  services  to  such 
children  or  teachers  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  requiremenU  of  this  section.  Such 
waivers  shall  be  subject  to  consulUtion. 
withholding,  notice,  and  Judicial  review  re- 
quiremenU in  accordance  with  section 
5S7(b)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Education  ConsoU- 
dation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

"COlfXaOL  OP  PUHDS 

"Sic.  609.  A  State  or  local  educational 
agency  may  receive  funds  under  this  part 
only  if  control  of  such  funds,  and  title  to 
property  derived  from  such  funds.  Is  in  a 
public  agency,  and  only  If  a  public  agency 
will  administer  such  funds  and  property. 

"KVALUATIOII  AMD  DISSnOllATIOH 

"Sic  610.  (a)  Each  State  plan  and  local 
educational  agency  u>pUcation  under  ttiis 
part  for  fiscal  1985  or  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  shall  contain  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  part.  Such 
report  shaU  include  (Da  description  of  the 
needs  determined  to  exist  for  in-service 
teacher  training  as  described  In  section 
604(aK3):  (3)  the  extent  to  which  training 
provided  under  this  part  during  the  preced- 
ing year  has  met  that  need;  and  (3)  a  specif- 
ic list  of  the  expenditures  made. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  na- 
tional diffusion  network  operated  under 
chapter  3  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  to  dissemi- 
nate information  concerning  particularly 
successful  programs  under  this  part  to  other 
SUte  and  local  educational  agencies. 

"PA«T  B— POSTSaCOKDAHY  ASSISTAHCZ 

"pmoniGS 

"Sac.  631.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is 
necessary  (1)  to  Improve  the  educational 
foundations  of  American  citizens  in  order  to 
Improve  the  Nation's  economic  productivity, 
(3)  to  encourage  students  in  postsecondary 
education  to  pursue  teaching  careers  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  language, 
and  (3)  to  improve  the  quality  of  Instruction 
in  colleges  of  teacher  education. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is 
therefore  necessary  (1)  to  increase  the 
number  and  quality  of  postsecondary  stu- 
denU  entering  careers  in  teaching.  (3)  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  instruction  for  future 
teachers  of  mathematics,  science,  and  for- 
eign language,  (3)  to  provide  enriched  op- 
portunities for  currently  employed  teachers, 
and  (4)  to  evaluate  (A)  current  teaching 
techniques,  including  technological  Im- 
provemenU  in  classroom  equipment  and  in- 
structional methods,  and  (B)  methods  of  Im- 
proving instruction. 

"IIATIORAL  TXACHnfG  SCHOLARSHIPS 


"Sac.  633.  (aXl)  Sums  available  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
award  national  teaching  scholarships  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  to  not  more  than 
five  thousand  individuals  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  to  not  more  than  ten  thousand  in- 
dividuals for  fiscal  year  1985.  Such  scholar- 
ships may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  tuition  and  fee  expenses  of  any  recipi- 
ent for  two  academic  years  (of  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  education)  and  may  be  paid 
only  upon  proof  of  satisfactory  achievement 
in  the  preceding  academic  year. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  may  re- 
serve up  to  30  per  centum  of  the  sums  avail- 
able for  national  teacliing  scholarships  to 
make  awards  to  Individuals  who  are  current- 
ly teachers  for  one  year  of  study  at  an  Insti- 


tution of  higher  education.  Such  awards 
ahall  not  exceed  $5,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
attendance  at  such  institution  and  related 
expenses. 

"(b)  Each  chief  State  school  officer  or  ap- 
propriate SUU  officer  responsible  for  post- 
secondary  education  may  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  the  names  and 
qualifications  of  a  number  of  individuals 
who  are  qualified  to  receive  national  teach- 
ing scholanhlps  which  does  not  exceed  the 
product  of  the  numl>er  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  that  State,  multiplied  by  twenty. 
The  chief  school  officers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  may  each  provide  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  name  and  qualifications  of  not 
more  than  fifty  such  individuals.  Such 
nominations  shall  be  supported  by  suitable 
academic  credentials  and  recommendations, 
and  shaU  Include  a  personal  statement  by 
the  individual  expressing  a  commitment  to 
pursue  a  career  in  teaching. 

"(cXl)  National  teaching  scholars  shall  be 
selected  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  li- 
brarian of  Congress  (acting  as  chairman), 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, four  individuals  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  four  Individuals  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate.  The  individuals 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
leader  shall  be  Individuals  (A)  who  are 
prominent  in  public  or  private  elementary, 
secondary,  or  postsecondary  education,  such 
as  teachers,  professors,  administrators,  or 
officials.  (B)  who  are  in  private  business  en- 
terprises and  who  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  requirements  for  educated 
employees  of  business,  or  (C)  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  including  parente  of  stu- 
denU  and  studenU. 

"(2)  Selections  of  national  teaching  schol- 
ars shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion after  consulUtion  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy.  In- 
dividuals shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  shall  be  pursuing  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  science,  mathematics,  foreign 
language,  or  other  course  of  study  identified 
by  the  cliief  SUte  school  officer  of  the  per- 
tinent SUte  as  having  a  critical  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers.  The  conunittee  shall 
ensure  that  the  individuals  so  selected  in- 
clude individuals  who  are  unrepresented  or 
underrepresented  in  the  respective  disci- 
plines. The  committee  shall  also  assure  ap- 
propriate geographic  distribution  of  nation- 
al teacliing  scholarships. 

"(d)  To  be  eligible  for  selection  as  a  na- 
tional teaching  scholar,  an  individual  shall 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
two  years  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree 
and  shall  have  formally  expressed  the  Inten- 
tion to  teach  elementary  or  secondary 
school  mathematics,  science,  foreign  lan- 
guage, or  other  appropriate  subject  for  at 
least  two  years  for  each  year  for  which  as- 
sistance is  received  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Each  national  teaching  scholar  shall 
be  obligated  te  teach  for  two  years  for  each 
year  of  scholarsh'p  assistance  received,  or  to 
repay  the  total  amount  of  the  scholarship, 
plus  interest  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 


"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 428(aX3XB)  through  (P)  and  section 
483(aXl)  and  (3)  of  the  Hi^ier  Education 
Act  of  1965.  acholaiahip  funds  awarded  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  sbaU  not  be  ooosld- 
ered  in  determining  eligibility  for  student 
asalBtance  under  titie  IV  of  such  Act,  but 
the  sum  of  student  assistance  received 
under  such  title  and  a  national  teaching 
scholarship  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
483(d)  of  such  Act). 


"POaTSaCOHIUaT  MATBBIIATICa.  aCIMKB.  AHD 
PORKIim  LAMGUAOS  mPROVBCIIR 

"Sac.  633.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  see- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1984  or  1085  ahall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion for  competitive  granU  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  undergraduate  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  language  cur- 
riculum Improvement  and  faculty  develop- 
ment. In  consulUtion  with  the  school  or  de- 
partment of  education  at  that  institutkm. 
Such  programs  shall  be  directed  to  improv- 
ing Instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
foreign  languages  for  degree  and  nondegree 
studente  who  have  or  who  are  pursuing 
teaching  certificates. 

"(b)  Twenty-five  per  coitum  of  the  fimds 
available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  or  1985  shall  be  made  avaO- 
able  by  the  Secretary  for  programs  de- 
scribed In  such  subsection  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  titie  HI  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

"sniam  ihsiitui'bs 
"Sac.  634.  From  the  fimds  available  for 
this  section  for  fiscal  year  1984  or  1985.  the 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  make  granU  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  support 
siunmer  Institutes  and  workshops  for  super- 
visors and  certified  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  Improve  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  such  teachers  in  the 
areas  of  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
language,  and  to  improve  their  instructional 
skills.  Such  Institutes  may,  to  the  extent 
possible.  Involve  the  cooperation  of  ad- 
vanced technology  firms  and  other  private 
Industries  which  are  able  to  supply  assist- 
ance In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and 
science.  Such  Institutes  may  also  be  con- 
ducted in  such  other  areas  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Upon  request  of  the  SUte 
educational  agency,  the  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  other  pubUc  teacher  train- 
ing agencies  as  esUbllshed  by  the  SUte  edu- 
cational agency  prior  to  January  1,  1983. 
"mvasTiCATioHS  OP  RPPBcrrvx  edocatiowal 

MKTHODS  Ain>  PROCRAlfS 

"Sac.  635.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  ir  consulUtion  with 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct 
Investigations  of  effective  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  effective  educational  pro- 
grams. In  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
language  (including  technical  literacy  and 
methods  to  secure  full  participation  of 
women  and  racial  and  ethnic  minorities). 
Such  studies  may  include— 

"(1)  teaching  and  learning  researeh  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  languages 
and  on  the  instructional  uses  of  Information 
technologies: 

"(3)  application  of  teaching  and  learning 
research  to  the  local  and  private  sector  de- 
velopment of  Instructional  materials,  and  to 
the  Improvement  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams; 
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Punds  made  available  to  any 

to  this  part  shaD  be  used  to 

teachers,  who  have  complet- 

other  training  under  put  A 

title,    for   teacher-Initiated 

improve  mathematics,  science, 

education.  Such  uses  may 

of  equipment  for  a  specific 

or  demonstration; 
of  specialized  reference  ma- 

and  other  costs  of  par- 
Oaas  visits  to  science  muse- 
centers,  laboratories,  or  in- 
In  research  and  develop- 


the  cost  of  bringing  spe- 
or  lecturers  to  the  classroom 
student  and  faculty  enrich- 
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.  amount  available  to  any 
educational  agency  may  re- 
than  1  per  centum  of  such 
conduct  of  State  administra- 
te assist  teachers  In  (or- 
ellgible  for  grants  under 


03  of  the  National  Defense 
Df  1958  is  amended  to  read  as 


uarmnioits 

Ekcept  as  otherwise  provided 

f^lowing  terms  are  defined  for 

Act: 

'State'  means  any  of  the 

the  District  of  Columbia,  the 

of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 

American  Samoa,  the  North- 

ifaands.  or  the  Trust  Territory 


"(2)  The  term  -institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion' has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
in  secUon  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(4)  The  term  SUte  educational  agency' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  198  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(5)  The  term  'school-age  population' 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  is 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen, 
both  inclusive,  and  such  school-age  popula- 
tion for  the  several  SUtes  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  between  such  ages  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(6)  The  term  'elementary  school'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
198  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

"(7)  The  term  'secondary  school'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
198  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

"(8)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  198  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.". 

MIMORTrr  tRSTlTUTlOHS  SCIENCE 
DtPROVElfEirT 

Sk.  103.  Section  406A  of  the  Oener&l 
Education  Provisions  Act  (as  added  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1980;  94  Stat. 
1497)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AOTHORIZATIOM  OF  ArPROPRIATIOHS  rOR 
SCIEnCZ  IMFROVEIIXNT  PRO(UUM 

"Sk.  406A.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  minority  institutions  science 
improvement  program  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation by  section  304  of  the  Department  of 
EUlucation  Organization  Act.". 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  COIOflTTEE 
AMENDMENT 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
amendment:  Strike  out  line  22  on  page  13 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  8  on  page 
24  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Part  B— Postsecondary  Assistance 

"riNDINOS 

"Sk.  621.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is 
necessary  (1 )  to  .  improve  the  educational 
foundations  of  American  citizens  in  order  to 
improve  the  Nation's  economic  productivity. 
(2)  to  encourage  students  in  postsecondary 
education  to  pursue  teaching  careers  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  critical  foreign 
languages,  (3)  to  encourage  members  of 
groups  now  underrepresented  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  critical  foreign  language 
teaching,  including  women,  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities,  and  the  handicapped,  to 
pursue  such  careers,  and  (4)  to  impiove  the 
quality  of  Instruction  In  colleges  of  teacher 
education. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is 
therefore  necessary  (1)  to  Increase  the 
number  and  quality  of  postsecondary  stu- 
dents entering  careers  in  teaching,  (2)  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  quality  of  students 


entering  teaching  from  groups  now 
underrepresented  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  critical  foreign  languages,  indudlng 
women,  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  and 
the  handicapped.  (3)  to  improve  the  quality 
of  instruction  for  future  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  critical  foreign  lan- 
guages, (4)  to  utilize  the  National  Science 
Foundation  when  developing  and  monitor- 
ing programs  designed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  Instruction  for  future  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  science,  (6)  to  provide  en- 
riched opportunities  for  currently  employed 
teachers,  and  (6)  to  evaluate  (A)  current 
teaching  techniques.  Including  technological 
improvements  in  classroom  equipment  and 
Instructional  methods  and  the  use  of  com- 
munity resources  such  as  science  museums, 
regional  centers,  public  television,  and  com- 
munity colleges,  and  (B)  methods  of  improv- 
ing instruction. 

"NATIONAL  TEACHING  INCENTIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Sk.  622.  (aKl)  Sums  available  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
award  national  teaching  Incentive  scholar- 
ships In  accordance  with  this  section  to  not 
more  than  five  thousand  individuals  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  to  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  individuals  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Such  scholarships  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  tuition  and  fee  ex- 
penses of  any  redplent  for  two  academic 
years  (of  undergraduate  or  graduate  educa- 
tion) and  may  be  paid  only  upon  proof  of 
satisfactory  achievement  in  the  preceding 
academic  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  may  re- 
serve up  to  30  per  centum  of  the  sums  avail- 
able for  national  teaching  incentive  scholar- 
ships to  make  awards  to  individuals  who  are 
ciurently  teachers  for  one  year  of  study  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education.  Such 
awards  shall  not  exceed  $5,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  attendance  at  such  institution  and 
related  expenses. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  may  re- 
serve up  to  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  avail- 
able for  national  teaching  incentive  scholar- 
ships for  individuals  pursuing  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  a  critical  foreign  language. 

"(b)  Each  chief  State  school  officer  or  ap- 
propriate State  officer  responsible  for  post- 
secondary  education  may  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  the  names  and 
qualifications  of  a  number  of  Individuals 
who  are  qualified  to  receive  national  teach- 
ing Incentive  scholarships  which  does  not 
exceed  the  product  of  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  that  State,  multiplied 
by  twenty.  The  chief  school  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  each 
provide  to  the  Secretary  the  name  and 
qualifications  of  not  more  than  fifty  such 
individuals.  Such  nominations  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  suitable  academic  credentials  and 
recommendations,  and  shall  include  a  per- 
sonal statement  by  the  Individual  express- 
ing a  commitment  to  pursue  a  career  In 
teaching. 

"(c)(1)  Recipients  of  national  teaching  in- 
centive scholarships  shall  be  selected  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  (acting  as  chairman),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Sdence  and  Technology  Policy, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  four 
individuals  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  four  individ- 


uals appohtt***  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  The  indhrtduala  appointed  by  the 
SpeakN-  and  the  Majority  Leader  shaU  be 
indlvlduala  (A)  who  are  prominent  in  public 
m  private  elementary,  secondary,  or  poet- 
aeoondary  education,  such  aa  teachers,  pro- 
fenoia,  admlnlctrators,  or  offidala.  (B)  who 
are  practicing  scientists  or  mathematicians, 
(C)  who  are  In  private  buatneaa  enterprises 
and  who  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  requirements  for  educated  employees  of 
busiiMfla.  or  (D)  who  are  members  of  the 
public  Including  parents  of  students  and 
students. 

"(2)  Selections  of  recipients  of  national 
teaching  incentive  scholarBhips  shall  be 
mmAa.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Education  after 
consultation  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Sdence  and  Technology  PoUcy.  Individuals 
shaU  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
shall  be  pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  in 
sdence,  mathematics,  or  a  critical  foreign 
language.  The  committee  shall  ensure  that 
the  individuals  so  selected  Indude  individ- 
uals who  are  unrepresented  or  underrepre- 
sented In  the  respective  disdpUnes.  indud- 
lng women,  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  and 
the  handicapped.  The  committee  shall  also 
assure  appropriate  geographic  distribution 
of  national  teaching  Incentive  scholarships. 
"(d)  To  be  eligible  for  selection  as  a  na- 
tional teaching  incentive  scholarship,  an  in- 
dividual shall  have  completed  the  equiva- 
lent of  at  least  two  years  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  and  shall  have  formally  ex- 
pressed the  intention  to  teach  elementary 
or  secondary  school  mathematics,  science, 
or  critical  foreign  language  for  at  least  two 
years  for  each  year  for  which  assistance  Is 
received  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Each  recipient  of  a  national  teaching 
Incentive  scholarship  shaU  be  obligated  to 
teach  for  two  years  for  each  year  of  assist- 
ance received,  or  to  repay  the  total  amount 
of  the  scholarship,  plus  interest  at  a  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 428(aM2)  (B)  through  (P)  and  section 
482(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  funds  awarded  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  student  assistance 
under  title  IV  of  such  Act,  but  the  sum  of 
student  assistance  received  under  such  tiUe 
and  a  national  teaching  scholarship  shall 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  482(d)  of  such 
Act).  However,  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
construed  to  require  the  payment  of  a  schol- 
arship of  less  than  $1,000. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sk.  623.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  w)propriated  to  carry  out  this  part 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

"Part  C— Teacher  InrnATrvB  Grants 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE 

department  of  education 
"Sec.  641.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Education 
to  carry  out  this  part  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

"ALLOCATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sk.  642.  The  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  651  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  aUocated  among  the  States  in  the  same 
manner  as  Is  required  by  section  603(a)  of 
thlstiUe. 


"uo  OP  pnin» 

"Bac.  64$.  (a)  Punds  made  available  to  any 
State  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  used  to 
make  grants  to  teachers,  who  have  complet- 
ed Inservtoe  or  other  training  under  parts  A 
or  B  of  this  titie.  for  teacher  Initiated 
projects  to  Improve  mathematics,  sdence. 
and  technology  education.  Such  uses  may 
indude—  ^  .„ 

"(1)  purchase  of  equipment  for  a  specific 
classroom  project  or  demonstration; 

"(2)  purchase  of  specialized  reference  ma- 
terials; 

"(3)  transportation  and  other  cosU  of  par- 
ticipation for  class  visits  to  sdence  muse- 
ums, computer  centers,  laboratories,  or  in- 
stitutions Involved  in  research  and  develop- 
ment; and 

"(4)  underwriting  the  cost  of  bringing  spe- 
cial equipment  or  lecturers  to  the  classroom 
or  school  for  student  and  faculty  enrich- 
ment. 

"(b)  From  the  amount  available  to  any 
SUte.  the  SUte  educational  agency  may  re- 
serve not  more  than  one  per  centum  of  such 
amount  for  the  conduct  of  SUte  administra- 
tion and  activities  to  assist  teachers  in  for- 
mulating programs  eligible  for  grante  under 
this  part.". 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"DEFUII'riONS 

"Sk.  103.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
therein,  the  foUowlng  terms  are  defined  for 
purposes  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  term  SUte'  means  any  of  the 
several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  M*riima  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion' has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

"(3)  The  terr-  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(4)  The  term  'SUte  educational  agency 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  198  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(5)  The  term  'school-age  population' 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  is 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen, 
both  Induslve,  and  such  school-age  popula- 
tion for  the  several  SUtes  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  between  such  ages  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  daU  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. ^     .. 

"(6)  The  term  'elementary  school  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
198  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

"(7)  The  term  'secondary  school'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
198  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

"(8)  The  term  'local  educational  agency 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  198  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.". 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  From  the  funds  available  for 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation shall  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  (as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966)  to  support  summer  institutes  and 
other  workshops  for  supervisors  and  teach- 


ers In  elementary  and  secoodary  schools  to 
Improve  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  such 
teachers  In  the  areas  of  mathematics,  sd- 
ence. and  critical  foreign  languages,  and  to 
Improve  their  instructional  skills.  Such  in- 
stitutes may,  to  the  extent  poaaible,  Invohre 
the  cooperation  of  advanced  technology 
firms  and  other  private  indiistries  which  are 
able  to  supply  assistance  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  and  sdence.  Upon  request  of 
the  SUte  educational  agency,  the  Secretary 
or  the  Director  of  the  National  Sdence 
F^Hindation  may  make  granU  to  other 
public  teacher  training  agencies  as  estab- 
lished by  the  State  educational  agency  prior 
to  January  1, 1983. 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Sdence  Founda- 
tion shall  each  prepare  a  program  imple- 
mentation plan  for  the  programs  under  this 
section.  Such  plans  shall  provide  for  appro- 
priate coordination  of  such  programs  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  No  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated for  expenditure  under  or  expended 
for  any  such  program  imless— 

(Da  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain)  has  passed  after  the  Secretary  of 
Education  or  the  Director  of  the  National 
Sdence  Foundation,  respectively,  has  trans- 
mitted such  plan  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate:  or 

(2)  each  such  committee  before  the  expi- 
ration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  Director  a  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  such  cwnmittee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  plan. 


POSTSECONDAKY  MATHEMATICS.  SCIENCE.  AND 
CRITICAL  rOREIGN  LANGUAGE  IMPROVEMENT 

Sec  104.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
competitive  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  (as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965)  for  undergraduate  mathematics  sd- 
ence, and  critical  foreign  language  curricu- 
lum improvement  and  faculty  development, 
in  consulUtion  with  the  school  or  depart- 
ment of  education  at  that  Institution.  Such 
programs  shaU  be  directed  to  improving  in- 
struction in  mathematics,  science,  and  criti- 
cal foreign  languages  for  degree  and  nonde- 
gree  studenU  who  have  or  who  are  pursuing 
teaching  certificates. 

(b)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  programs  described  In  such  subsec- 
tion to  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  titie 
in  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  EFFECTIVE  EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sk.  105.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  shall  conduct  investigations  of 
effective  methods  of  instruction,  and  effec- 
tive educational  programs,  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  critical  foreign  languages  (in- 
cluding technical  literacy  and  methods  to 
secure  full  participation  of  women  and 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities).  Such  studies 
may  indude— 

(1)  teaching  and  learning  research  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  critical  foreign 
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(during  the  reading). 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 

ccnnmittee  amendment 

read  and  printed  in 


Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


SENS!  NBRENNER. 


Mr.  Chair- 
the  right  to  object.  Just 
the  text  that  the  gentle- 
to  insert,  does  that 
B  which  begins  with  the 


title    of    "Postsecondary    Assistance 
Findings"? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  ISx.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
AMKinnfiirTS  oppkrkd  bt  hk.  puqua  to  the 

SCIKMCX        AMD        TXCHHOUMSY        COMMrrTEE 
AMEHSMKNT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
several  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
men.j  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Puqua  to  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  amend- 
ment; Page  41,  lines  1  and  2,  str<ke  out  "the 
National  Science  Foundation"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "all  available  Federal  resources, 
including  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion.". 

Page  41,  line  11.  insert  "institutions  of 
higher  education,  including"  before  "com- 
munity colleges,". 

Page  49,  line  20,  strike  out  "other". 

Page  50,  line  13,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  submit  such  plan  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  not  later 
than  October  1  of  the  year  preceding  the 
award  of  fimds  under  this  section.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  submit  such  plan  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate.". 

Page  S3,  line  5,  Insert  "institutions  of 
higher  education,  including"  after  "public 
television.". 

(Page  and  line  references  are  to  H.R.  1310 
as  reported.) 

Ml.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RSCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  have  been  provided  to 
the  minority.  They  are  technical  in 
nature  and  clarify  some  of  the  lan- 
guage as  it  came  out  in  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  opposition  to 
the  amendments.  I  will  be  happy  to 
explain  them  should  there  be  any  re- 


quest to  do  so,  but  they  are  technical 
and  clarifying  in  nature. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

lEx.  PERKINS.  First  let  me  state  I 
support  the  amendments,  but  I  would 
like  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  to  clarify  the  differences, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee  this 
afternoon,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
if  it  is  correct  that  his  committee  has 
adopted  no  changes  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  grant  pro- 
gram in  the  bill,  and  only  a  few  minor 
changes  in  the  scholarship  program? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  if  it  is  also  cor- 
rect that  you  have  increased  the  funds 
for  summer  institutes  from  $175.5  mil- 
lion in  our  bill  to  $35  million,  and  that 
you  have  required  not  only  the  De- 
partment of  Education  but  also  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  to  ad- 
minister these  institutes? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  you  have  in- 
creased the  funds  for  postsecondary 
assistance  from  $7.5  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion, and  transferred  this  program 
from  the  Department  of  Education  as 
we  propose,  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation? 

Mr.  PTJQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  you  have  also 
transferred  responsibility  for  the  re- 
search program  from  the  Department 
of  Education  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Is  it  correct  that  you 
have  placed  an  authorization  ceiling  of 
$5  million  on  the  teacher  incentive 
grant  program  instead  of  leaving  an 
open-ended  authorization  as  we  pro- 
pose? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated,  we  support  all  of  these  changes 
and  we  think  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  made  some  improvements. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Itfr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OOODLING.  After  the  colloquy. 
I  assume  what  you  are  offering  is  your 
substltute,  your  committee  substitute? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  offering  my  sub- 
stitute, and  then,  as  provided  under 
the  rule,  which  brings  forth  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  bill  in 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, only  those  changes.  The  amend- 
ments that  are  pending  now  to  the 
amendment  relate  to  technical  and 
clarifying  changes  in  some  of  the  find- 
ings sections  in  language  that  we  felt 
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improved  the  bill,  but  they  are  not 
substantive  changes. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  am  correct  in  be- 
lieving, then,  that  after  you  have 
made  those  technical  corrections  it 
will  be  open  for  amendment,  since 
there  are  some? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fdqua)  to 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendments  to  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

AMEHOMKNT  OPPERKD  BY  MR.  SENSDfBMDniKa 
TO  THE  SCmiCE  AKD  TECHHOUXiY  COMMITTIE 
AMEHOMXirT  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sehseitbrem- 
RER  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  amendment:  Page  40, 
strike  out  line  1,  and  aU  that  follows 
through  page  46,  line  6.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followinr- 

"Part  B— Secohoahy  School  Assistahce 
"aijthorization  op  atphopriatioiis 

"Sec.  621.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  part  $50,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

"PKESISEimAL  SCIZRCE  AKD  MATHEMATICS 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  622.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation  a 
Presidential  Science  and  Mathematics  Pro- 
gram Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Presidential  Fund").  The 
Presidentiiia  Fund  shall  be  administered  by 
the  National  Science  Foimdation  which 
shall  promulgate  guidelines  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  the  administration  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Fund  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Presidential  Fiind 
shall  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  science 
and  mathematics  Instruction  In  the  United 
SUtes  by  helping  SUte  and  local  education- 
al agencies  meet  the  critical  need  to  retain 
and  obtain  qualified  science  and  mathemat- 
ics teachers  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

"(cMl)  From  the  funds  available  for  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  may  reserve— 

"(A)  not  more  than  1  per  centum  for  allo- 
cation among  Ouam.  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  as- 
sistance. 

"(B)  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent for  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  use  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  for  programs  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2KA)  The  remainder  of  the  amoimt  so 
wpropriated  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
States  (treating  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico  as  SUtes)  by  allocating  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  that 
remainder  as  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
denta  attending  public  Instruction  in  grades 
nine  through  twelve,  inclusive,  in  the  SUte 


bears  to  the  number  of  those  studenU  In  aU 
the  SUtes. 

"(B)  From  the  amount  allocated  to  any 
SUte  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  a  SUte 
may  reserve  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
such  amount  for  the  conduct  of  SUte  ad- 
ministrative activities  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(3XA)  The  National  Science  Foundation 
may  reallocate  all  or  a  portion  of  a  SUte's 
allocation  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  SUte 
does  not  submit  an  implication  under  sub- 
section (d).  or  informs  the  Foundation  that 
it  does  not  need  the  full  amount  of  iU  allo- 
cation for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  National  Science  Foundation 
may  reallocate  funds  to  one  or  more  SUtes 
that  have  a  current  need  for  additional 
funds  under  this  section.  Any  funds  reallo- 
cated to  a  SUte  shall  not  be  deemed  part  of 
such  SUte's  regular  allocation  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  It  receives  the  reallocated 
funds. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  determining  aUoca- 
tlons  under  this  section,  the  number  of  stu- 
denU attending  public  instruction  in  grades 
nine  through  twelve  shall  be  based  on  the 
most  recent  daU  satisfactory  to  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation. 

"(d)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  submit  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  an  application  which  describes 
how  the  funds  under  this  section  will  be 
used.  The  application  must— 
"(A)  describe— 

"(1)  how  the  SUte's  program  will  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  as  well  as  the 
SUte's  specific  goals; 

"(11)  how  the  funds  awarded  under  this 
section  will  be  used  by  the  SUte;  or  to  the 
extent  the  SUte  will  not  operate  the  pro- 
gram directly,  how  the  funds  wiU  be  distrib- 
uted to  local  educational  agencies;  and 

"(B)  contain  assurances  that  the  SUte 
wlll- 

"(1)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  programs  under 
this  section;  and 

"(11)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and  use  of 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  SUte. 

"(2)  Each  application  shall  contain  an  as- 
sessment of  the  success  of  the  SUte's  pro- 
gram during  the  preceding  year.  Including 
an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
SUte  met  the  purposes  of  this  section  as 
well  as  the  specific  goals  esUbUshed  for 
that  preceding  year. 

"(3)  Prior  to  submitting  an  application  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  a  SUte 
shall  make  such  application  public  in  a 
manner  that  faclliUtes  comment  from  in- 
terested groups  and  individuals. 

"(eXl)  A  SUte  shall  use  a  grant,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  local  educational  agencies, 
to  retain,  or  alleviate  shortages  of,  teachers 
who   are   qualified   to   teach   science   and 
mathematics    at    the    secondary    level    in 
public  schools  through  programs  considered 
appropriate  by  the  SUte  or  local  education- 
al agency,  including  salary  bonuses,  summer 
employment,  or  scholarships. 
"(2)(A)  Any  scholarships  shaU- 
"(1)  be  made  available  only  to  teachers,  or 
other  individuals  who  have  completed  at 
least  two  years  of  full-time  study  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  to  teach  science  or  math- 
ematics at  the  secondary  school  level; 
"(II)  not  exceed  $5,000;  and 
"(ill)  not  exceed  twelve  months  of  academ- 
ic study- 


'(B>  RedplenU  of  scholarships  shall  agree 
to  teach  adence  or  mathematlci  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level  for  a  period  determined 
by  the  SUte  or  local  educational  agency. 

"(C)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  used  by  a  SUte  for  scholarahlps 
shall  be  made  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  within  such  SUte  for  award  of 
scholarships. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wID  the 

gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Blr.  Chairman,  could  I 
ask  the  gentleman  to  identify  which 
amendment  it  is  he  Is  offering  and  if 
we  have  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  This  is  the 
amendment  that  provides  for  second- 
ary school  assistance. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  A  copy  of 
the  amendment  is  being  sent  over  to 
the  gentleman. 
Ux.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  had  indicated  earlier.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  begin  to 
address  the  critical  inability  of  States 
and  local  school  districts  to  find  and 
retain  qualified  math  and  science 
teachers.  Unless  this  problem  is  ad- 
dressed, any  legislation  adopted  by 
this  body  will  be  inherently  less  effec- 
tive and  may  even  make  the  problem 
worse  by  Increasing  the  marketability 
of  math  and  science  teachers,  thereby 
increasing  the  flow  of  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers  into  the  private  sector. 

The  amendment  would  not  raise  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  authorized 
under  the  bill  because,  when  we  con- 
sider title  2, 1  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  delete  $30  million  under  title  2. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
delete  the  national  teaching  scholar- 
ship program  in  title  I  and  would  re- 
place It  with  a  $50  million  fund,  under 
the  administration  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  from  which  States 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  grants. 
These  grants  would  be  used  by  the 
States,  either  directly  or  through  local 
educational  agencies,  to  meet  a  State's 
particular  math  or  science  education 
personnel  problem. 

For  example,  States  experiencing 
math  and  science  teacher  shortages 
may  wish  to  set  up  scholarships  for 
undergraduate  students  who  want  to 
be  math  or  science  teartiers,  or  for 
current  teachers  who  could  be  re- 
trained to  teach  math  or  science. 
Unlike  the  scholarship  program  pro- 
posed in  the  bill,  which  calls  for  a 
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WMhlngton-b  laed  panel  to  hand  out 
the  acholanh  pb  and  does  not  require 
that  the  red  dent  teach  within  the 
State  which  nominated  him.  our 
amendment  vould  provide  for  State 
and  local  con  rol  of  the  scholarships 
and  require  he  recipient  to  teach 
within  the  awarding  SUte.  Thus. 
State  and  loc  d  control  is  maintained 
and  the  taxpa  rers  of  the  State  will  di- 
rectly benefit  torn  the  program. 

For  those  t  tates  unable  to  retain 
qualified  teachers,  the  amendment 
would  permit  the  State  to  develop 
whatever  proa  rams  are  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  State,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  sal  try  bonuses  or  summer 
onployment.  i  s  proposed  in  the  State 
of  North  Caro  ina  to  address  this  prob- 

The  amenc  ment  maintains  State 
and  local  cont  "ol  over  education,  while 
permitting  St«  tes  to  address  their  par- 
ticular proble  ns  in  retaining  and  ob- 
taining qualtled  math  and  science 
teachers. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Bfr.  PERKim.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
thegentlemaz  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SENSE  ireRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  distlngui  shed  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKI  >TS.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  a  nendment.  he  is  propos- 
ing to  eliminate  the  scholarships  as 
they  are  preiently  in  the  bill  aid  is 
proposing  hither  salaries  for  mathe- 
matics and  sci  mce  teachers? 

Mr.  SENSE  NBRENNER.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  correct  in  stating  that. 
What  this  an  endment  does  is  it  takes 
the  money  th  U  is  in  the  Washington- 
based  scholar  ihlp  program  and  sends 
It  to  the  Stat »  as  a  block  grant.  The 
States  can  de  ide  what  to  do  with  that 
block  grant  f i  nd. 

Reclaiming  my  time,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentlemai  t  from  Kentucky,  one  of 
the  things  th<  >  State  could  do  is  to  pro- 
vide for  dif f ei  ential  pay  for  math  and 
science  teachers.  But  to  say  that  this 
amendment  ife  mandating  differential 
pay  for  mat  i  and  science  teachers 
from  the  Pe<  eral  level  is  a  complete 
red  herring.  That  decision  will  be 
made  in  the  i  0  State  capitals.  What  is 
good  for  Wii  M>nsin  is  not  necessarily 
good  for  Ken  ucky. 

I  have  a  geat  deal  of  faith  in  the 
State  legislat  u-es  and  the  State  super- 
intendents ol  public  instruction  to  do 
what  is  right  [or  their  State. 

Mr.  PERKtNS.  What  giiidelines  are 
you  giving  the  States  insofar  as  the 
block  grant  i  t  concerned?  Is  it  similar 
to  the  Pesldc  nt's  proposal  or  Just  how 
does  it  differ  can  you  tell  us  that? 

Mr.  SENSI  NBRENNER.  If  the  gen- 
tleman fron  Kentucky  would  read 
pages  3  and  4  of  my  amendment,  it 
says  that  ths  State  application  shall 
describe  hon  each  State's  program 
would  achiev  j  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  wel    as  the  State's  specific 
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goals,  how  the  funds  awarded  would 
be  used  by  the  States,  and  to  the 
extent  the  State  would  not  operate 
the  program  directly,  how  those  funds 
would  be  distributed. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sin- 
SKMBBsmixR)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Semskit- 
BKDnfSR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.)     

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  It  contains 
assurances  that  the  State  will  provide 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  programs  imder  this 
section  and  provides  for  fiscal  control. 

Now  what  your  bill  does,  sir,  is  to  say 
that  all  this  is  done  in  Washington. 
You  could  take  a  teacher  out  of  Ken- 
tucky, give  him  a  scholarship,  run  him 
through  a  university  to  increase  his 
skills,  and  that  teacher  can  land  in 
Virginia  or  Wisconsin  or  Texas  or  Cali- 
fornia, or  any  other  State  that  pro- 
vides for  higher  teacher  pay.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  see  that.  I  think  that 
the  people  who  get  awards  in  Ken- 
tucky ought  to  stay  in  Kentucky  and 
the  ones  that  get  awards  in  my  State 
ought  to  stay  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  the  air  is 
clear,  this  amendment  establishes  a 
$50  million  fimd  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Science  Poimdation.  It 
permits,  does  not  require,  local  school 
districts  to  receive  grants  to  address 
teacher  shortages  or  teacher  reten- 
tion. It  retains  State  and  local  control 
for  education  by  permitting  them  to 
set  up  whatever  program  they  deem 
advisable  to  address  their  particular 
problem. 

It  provides  for  scholarships  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  undergraduates  or  existing 
teachers  to  address  the  problem  of 
teacher  shortages. 

Scholarship  recipients  must  work  in 
the  State  that  awards  the  scholarship. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  this,  thereby 
not  guaranteeing  that  each  State  shall 
benefit  from  the  program,  not  just 
those  that  are  the  most  attractive  to 
teach  in. 

D  1515 

And  it  eliminates  the  national  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  biU  scholarship  pro- 
gram. What  this  amendment  does  not 
do  is  as  follows:  It  does  not  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  in 
the  educational  processes.  The  ulti- 
mate control  over  any  program  rests 
within  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts. It  does  not,  repeat,  does  not 
mandate  teacher  salary  differences. 
Only  if  the  States  feels  that  that  is 
the  proper  method  of  addressing  their 
problem.  It  does  not  raise  the  total 
amount  of  money  authorized  because 
the  subsequent  amendment  will  delete 
$30  million  imder  title  2.  Now  this  is  a 
far  more  sensible  and  a  far  more  re- 


sponsive way  to  address  this  problem 
than  what  has  come  out  of  both  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Science  and  Technology.  Let  us 
face  it:  we  have  a  shortage  of  dollars 
around  here.  This  Is  a  major  national 
problem  and  we  ought  to  stretch  those 
dollars  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  by 
maittng  sure  that  these  programs  are 
as  effective  as  they  possibly  ca.n  be. 

ISx.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  The 
gentleman  was  pointing  out  what  this 
bill  is  not.  I  think  for  the  record  to  be 
straight,  this  is  not  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  per  se.  It  is  the  gentle- 
man's initiative  on  his  own  and  any 
red  herrings  that  might  be  brought 
along  this  path  do  not  originate  from 
the  administration's  bill. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

First,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  amendment  is  insignificant,  inso- 
far as  doing  anything  about  the  prob- 
lem that  this  country  is  confronted 
with  today. 

How  far  would  $50  million  go  in  solv- 
ing a  problem  of  this  type?  Anything 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is  talk- 
ing about  can  be  done  imder  the  bill  as 
it  Is  written  at  the  present  time. 

So.  he  Jiist  dilutes  the  program  to 
the  extent  that  we  do  not  have  any 
program  at  all.  And  when  you  talk 
about  an  amendment,  as  he  states, 
that  requires  $50  million  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  aU  States  and  the  territories, 
some  States  maybe  would  receive  less 
than  $100,000,  some  may  only  receive 
$50,000.  How  can  any  State  nm  a  pro- 
gram to  create  an  incentive  to  improve 
math  and  science  throughout  this 
Nation  imder  an  amendment  of  this 
Idnd?  It  Just  cannot  be  done.  I  am 
afraid  this  program  is  just  an  empty 
promise.  Anything  this  amendment 
does  can  be  done  by  the  States  and 
local  school  districts  under  our  propos- 
al. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  this 
Chamber  would  buy  an  amendment  of 
this  type  when  we  are  trying  to  im- 
prove science  and  mathematics  teach- 
ing in  this  Nation  today. 

I  do  not  believe  the  membership  of 
this  Chamber  is  that  gullible.  We  want 
to  do  something  to  improve  math  and 
science  In  this  country  and  If  we  ap- 
prove this  amendment  we  might  as 
well  forget  about  this  progrsan  alto- 
gether. It  is  Just  an  empty  promise  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  all  the  Members  in 
this  Committee  would  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 


Mr.  SIMON.  Tes;  I  concur  complete- 
ly with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Let  me  add  a  couple  of  other 
points:  First,  we  are  being  asked  to 
break  ground  and  it  is  amazing  that  it 
comes  from  that  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  first 
time  is  going  to  go  into  this  area  of 
teacher  pay.  Now.  the  language  is  very 
fuzzy  so  the  gentleman  may  deny  that 
that  is  what  he  is  doing.  But  that  obvi- 
ously is  the  intent.  If  we  can  do  it 
today  on  science  and  math,  tomorrow 
it  wiU  be  second  grade  teachers.  The 
precedent  is  set  and  it  is  attempted  to 
be  set  from  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  other  points  because  that  is 
not  the  only  weakness  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  there  are  16,000  school  dis- 
tricts in  this  Nation.  You  take  this 
money  and  you  dissipate  it  out  there 
to  16,000  school  districts  and  It  be- 
comes totally  ineffective.  What  we 
have  in  our  bill  is  a  targeted  kind  of 
help  that  I  think  and  the  chairman 
thinks  can  be  helpful. 

Third,  the  gentleman  applies  it  only 
to  secondary  schools  while  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committees  was  that 
one  of  the  real  weaknesses  Is  in  the  el- 
ementary area.  And  finally,  and  I 
think  the  chairman  will  concur  in  this, 
there  has  never  been  a  program  we 
have  designed  yet  that  is  able  to  con- 
fine teacher*  to  certain  States,  as  the 
gentleman  suggests  he  is  able  to  do.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  work.  I  think  the 
chairman  has  rightly  pointed  out  the 
weaknesses  and  I  concur  with  him 
completely. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Ctudr- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, much  as  I  regret  to  say,  I  believe 
both  the  distinguished  chairman  from 
Kentucky  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois basically  misinterpret  the  intent 
of  this  amendment. 

First,  the  amendment  does  not 
dilute  any  part  of  the  bill  except  that 
part  that  Is  devoted  to  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Washington-based  na- 
tional scholarship  program. 

Now,  I  think  there  will  probably  be 
an  awful  lot  less  opposition  to  this 
amendment  if  I  did  not  state  that 
there  was  the  authority  for  teacher 
salary  differences  contained  in  the 
amendment.  I  believe  that  each  State 
has  got  its  own  different  problems  and 
that  the  battle  over  teacher  salary  dif- 
ferences should  be  fought  in  the  50 
State  capitals  rather  than  in  the  Halls 
of  this  Congress. 

But  I  think  that  the  last  two  speak- 
ers have  expressed  a  basic  lack  of  con- 
fidence over  the  ability  of  the  several 
States  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  SEMSEHBim- 
ifER  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
PERKHfs  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  That  there 
is  a  basic  lack  of  confidence  over  the 
ability  of  the  several  States,  which 
after  all  do  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility over  the  education  in  this  coun- 
try to  respond  to  the  problem  of  the 
retention  and  the  obtaining  of  math 
and  science  teachers. 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility at  that  level  of  government  that 
has  administered  education  in  this 
country  for  the  last  206  years  and  that 
is  the  State  and  local  governments; 
not  be  creating  another  Washington 
program  that  dissipates  50  million  dol- 
lars, worth  of  scholarship  money 
throughout  the  country.  Now,  if  your 
$50  million  program  is  adequate  and 
mine  is  inadequate,  I  would  certainly 
like  to  understand  why. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Bir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  fhrst  state, 
Mr.  Chahman,  that  we  have  targeted 
through  our  legislation  every  section 
of  the  country,  not  Just  any  one  sec- 
tion, but  the  entire  Nation. 

Under  the  scholarship  section,  nomi- 
nations are  received  from  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  Nation,  times 
20  the  number  of  Congressmen  that 
we  have  in  this  House  here. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  we  would  go 
along  and  do  something  that  is  worth- 
while instead  of  prancing  around  in 
the  Chamber  and  doing  nothing, 
which  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
again. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
I  agree  with  the  Chairman.  It  is  not 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  States;  it  is 
a  question  of  whether  the  gentleman's 
amendment  effectively  does  anything 
and  whether  this  body  should,  for  the 
first  time,  get  into  this  area  of  subsi- 
dizing teacher  salaries.  Up  to  this 
point  we  have  not  done  that.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  suggests  we 
break  precedent.  Maybe  we  should, 
but  we  ought  to  do  it  after  very,  very 
careful  study,  not  with  an  amendment 
that  arbitrarily  does  it  as  here. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  caiairman.  first  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  my  colleague  is  doing  with  his 
amendment  that  is  different  than 
what  we  permit  in  part  A  of  the  bill.  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  are  not  duplicat- 


ing in  part  B  what  we  are  allowing  In 
part  A. 

In  the  part  A  State-operated  pro- 
grams, there  is  a  provision  for  an  In- 
centive bonus  grant  that  permits  the 
State  to  do  most  of  the  things  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  Now,  they 
must  spend  a  m<"<niiim  of  20  percent 
of  that  total  that  they  get  for  those 
purposes.  They  could  really  spend  the 
total.  100  percent,  which  would  be  $80 
million.  So,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  do 
not  allow,  in  most  instances,  in  part  A 
to  do  what  the  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing we  do  in  part  B. 

Let  me  further  say  that  I  agree  with 
many  of  the  people  who  have  talked 
about  one  of  the  problems  we  had 
with  retaining  good  math  and  science 
teachers.  But  let  us  not  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  without  any  consideration  as 
to  what  the  ramifications  are  as  to 
how  we  would  handle  that  situation, 
do  it  in  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  think  that  we  would  need 
hours  and  hours  of  testimony  and 
then  research  on  Just  how  you  do  that 
kind  of  thing.  This  Is  not  anything 
new.  School  districts  have  been  wres- 
tling with  this  problem.  States  have 
been  wrestling  with  this  problem  for 
years.  It  is  nothing  new.  But  I  think 
we  need  to  come  up  with  some  con- 
crete answer  as  to  how  you  attack  that 
problem  and.  above  all.  what  role  the 
Federal  Government  plays  in  this 
whole  area  of  teacher  retention. 

I  was  asked  in  the  Rules  Committee 
yesterday  and  was  flabbergasted— that 
is  a  York  County  Dutch  term— to  hear 
an  inquiry  from  my  side  of  the  aisle 
regarding  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
bUl  for  local  school  districts  to  hire 
these  teachers.  And  I  could  not  believe 
that  that  came  from  my  side  of  the 
aisle.  So,  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful 
when  we  start  adding  amendments 
that  we  have  not  given  careful 
thought  to,  at  least  our  committee  has 
not.  Ai^dn,  I  would  only  say  that  I 
think  there  is  a  possibility  that  you 
are  dupUcatlng  in  part  B  what  we  al- 
ready are  authorizing  in  part  A. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  efforts  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  who  is  a  very  valued 
member  of  our  committee.  Is  propos- 
ing. He  has  been  on  our  committee  for 
several  years.  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of 
the  fine  work  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  performs.  I  appreci- 
ate that  confidence  because  what  it 
appears  to  me  from  looking  at  the 
amendment  is  that  he,  in  effect,  is 
transferring  what  has  historicaUy 
been  within  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, transferring  that  into  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  for  these  pro- 
grams. 
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exactly   what   the 

would  be.  That  is  an 

should  include  local 

than    Federal    funds. 

I  am  not  sure 

employment  is  indud- 


know 


empl  oyment. 


81  mmer 


whiit 


We  have 
people  are 
school  to  try 
and  their 
not  Imow 
would  be  and 
ships  they 
scholarships 
and  math?  I 
and  math,  but 
reading  of  the 

I  think  it 
should  be 
and  I  would 
against  the 

It  also 
that  is  currency 
where  this  is 
so  it  is 
million,  that 
it  is  what 
reading  of  the 

So  I  would 
the 

ment  and 
have  in  the 
thought  out 
year,  but  last 
do  the  same 
from  Wiscons^ 

Mr. 
move  to  strlki 
words.  I  rise 
amendment 

Mr 
tentlon  of 
back  to  the 
guage  and 
amendment 

In  the  first 
clarification 
amendment 
extra  $30 
bllL  That  wo^ld 
sqiarate 


i4>peirs 


expan(  led 


apjears 


!  drctmistai  ices 


keep 
bll. 


BARTICTT. 


Chairman, 


milli 
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institutes  where 

r^mbursed  for  going  to 

to  improve  their  skills 

teaching  abilities;  but  I  do 

summer  employment 

what  tyi>e  of  scholar- 

wckild  be.  Would  there  be 

:  or  other  than  science 

tplnk  it  would  be  science 

I  am  not  sure  from  the 

amendment. 

vipuld  be  something  that 

more  carefully 

my  colleagues  to  vote 


coi  isldered 


uige: 
an  endment. 


that  the  $20  million 

in  the  bill  for  part  B 

expanded  to  $50  million. 

by  an  additional  $30 

^y  not  be  the  case,  but 

to  me  in  a  quick 

bilL 

t^e  my  colleagues  under 

to  reject  the  amend- 

the  language  that  we 

It  has  been  carefuUy 

hearings,  not  only  this 

year.  I  think  it  tries  to 

t^dng  that  the  gentleman 

is  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I 

the  requisite  number  of 

x>  speak  in  favor  of  the 


tils 

purpose 

the 


I  would  call  the  at- 
body  to  really  come 
and  the  exact  Ian- 
results  of  passing  this 


place.  Just  by  way  of 

'or  my  colleagues,  this 

^ould.  in  fact,  take  that 

on  out  of  title  II  of  the 

have  to  be  made  as  a 

later  and  I  would 


amei  tdment : 


assume  that  would  be  done,  assuming 
this  passes. 

What  this  amendment  does,  it  fo- 
cuses on  the  very  precise  problem  and 
that  is  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of 
math  and  science  teachers  in  the  class- 
room, a  problem  which  is  getting 
worse,  not  better.  What  this  amend- 
ment would  do  would  be  to  allow  and 
to  give  the  tools  to  school  districts  to 
be  able  to  recruit  and  train  new  teach- 
ers and  to  retain  those  existing  teach- 
ers. _ 

This  amendment  Instead  of  diluting 
our  efforts  would  target  a  greater 
share  of  limited  resources  toward  that 
exact  need.  The  blD  presently  spends  4 
percent  of  the  total  expendltiures  for 
scholarships  and  this  woiild  increase  it 
toll  percent. 

This  amendment  would  also  give 
States  and  school  districts  some  flexi- 
bility in  deciding  how  that  would  be 
done  within  the  broad  purview  of 
scholarships,  of  retention  and  of  train- 
ing. It  would  put  the  decisions  out  of 
the  halls  of  Congress  on  teacher  reten- 
tion and  training  and  into  the  school 
districts  and  the  States  where  they 
belong  and  then  the  scholarships 
would  more  to  the  point  take  the  ex- 
isting scholarship  model  which  is  in 
the  bill  and  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Washington-dispensed  scholar- 
ships of  $20  million  and  put  it  directly 
to  the  States  where  the  States  and  the 
school  boards  can  tie  those  scholar- 
ships if  they  choose  to  the  recipients 
and  to  their  own  needs  and  thus  the 
school  boards  would  find  ways  to  make 
an  investment  in  their  teachers  in- 
stead of  spending.  In  terms  of  the 
total  dollar  size  of  $50  million,  if 
$5,000  average  were  spent  in  training 
or  in  the  recruiting  or  in  retaining  a 
teacher,  that  would  add  immediately 
10,000  new  teachers  in  September  of 
1985. 

So  I  woiild  urge  this  body  to  serious- 
ly consider  the  merits  of  this  amend- 
ment.         

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  As  the  author 
of  a  separate  bill  regarding  forglveable 
loans,  scholarships,  whatever  appropri- 
ate word  you  want  to  use.  and  there  was 
considerable  debate  in  both  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  and  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
wc  decided  upon  the  term  scholarships; 
but  they  do  have  a  tie,  there  is  a  com- 
mitment involved.  Any  recipient  imder 
this  program  would  have  a  commit- 
ment to  teach  in  the  State,  in  the 
school  district,  in  science  and  math 
education  2  years  for  each  year  that  he 
or  she  received  a  scholarship. 

There  are  provisions  within  this  and 
I  think  that  the  amended  version,  if 
the  gentleman  will  peruse  those  sec- 
tions carefully,  are  much  better  than 


the  original  bill.  I  think  they  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  address  some  of  the 
concerns. 

The  gentleman  raises  a  nimiber  of 
good  points  and  I  think  they  are  well 
taken;  however.  I  would  respectfully 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  also  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  this  is  not  "a  Washington- 
based"  scholarship.  This  is  not  a  politi- 
cal fimd  that  is  established  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  dole  out  in  their 
districts. 

The  language  on  page  42.  line  14,  in- 
dicates as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  chief  SUte  school  officer  or  ap- 
propriate State  officer  responsible  for  post- 
secondary  education  may  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  the  names  and 
qualifications  of  a  number  of  Indivldiials 
who  are  qualified  to  receive  national  teach- 
ing incentive  scholarships  which  does  not 
exceed  the  product  of  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  that  State,  multiplied 
by  twenty. 

What  it  does  is  allow  the  State  su- 
perintendent to  nominate  to  a  commit- 
tee based  on  merit  the  number  of 
people  that  are  qualified,  that  have 
expressed  an  intention  to  teach  math 
and  science  in  oiur  schools. 

Agtin.  this  is  not  a  Washington 
boondoggle.  This  is  a  program  that 
has  been  well  thought  out. 

I  might  also  mention  that  we  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  the  possibility 
of  a  committee  at  the  State  level,  but 
when  you  do  that,  all  you  are  doing  is 
adding  another  layer. 

We  Kre  trying  to  avoid  the  establish- 
ment of  more  and  more  bureaucracies. 
We  are  trying  to  enlist  the  existing  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  is  far  lietter  quali- 
fied for  supervising  a  loan  or  scholar- 
ship program  than  is  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  but  at  the  same  time 
requiring  the  National  Science  Foim- 
dation  to  provide  technical  support  in 
this  area. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  unfoimd- 
ed.  I  think,  although  I  am  sure  it  is 
well  intended,  it  does  not  address  to 
the  critical  need  of  attracting  qualified 
people  to  teach  math  and  science  in 
tli6  schools 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

If  there  are  people  here  who  are 
concerned  about  the  Washington- 
based  portion  of  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment, I  have  an  amendment  which 
would  disperse  this  back  to  the  States 
without  the  problems  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin has. 

While  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  the  formula,  if  you  will,  on  dis- 
pensing these  various  scholarships,  I 
think  that  is  part  of  the  problem  of 


the  Fuqua  substitute  that  I  will  ad- 
dress in  my  amendment. 

It  is  not  neoeasarOy  the  case  Just  be- 
cause a  oongrefldonal  delegation  is  re- 
flective of  the  population  that  that,  in 
fact,  reflects  the  population  of  stu- 
dents between  the  first  grade  and  sen- 
iors in  high  school.  That  is  part  I 
think  of  the  problem  of  the  Fuqua 
amendment:  The  distribution  problem 
based  on  total  population,  not  student 
population. 

It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  for  in 
a  State  which  has  a  very  high  elderly 
population,  there  would  be  fewer 
people  involved  with  participating  on 
the  educational  levels,  whereas  other 
States  might  have  Just  the  opposite. 
Just  because  we  have  one-man  one- 
vote  does  not  necessarily  reflect  that 
down  into  the  high  school  and  grade 
school  levels. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments;  but  I  think  that  the  fair 
distribution  of  these  funds  is  very  im- 
portant and  one  of  the  measiues 
adopted  in  this  is  providing  a  flocr  to 
encourage  students  to  enter  into  this 
profession  and  it  addresses  primarily 
those  concerns  of  tuition  and  fees  that 
perhaps  from  a  more  rural  school  or  a 
school  such  as  a  State  school  in  Mis- 
souri whose  tuition  and  fees  are  not  ss 
expensive  as  MIT  or  Stanford  and 
that  this  scholarship  program  would 
address  this  in  a  more  equal  manner. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  SnfSurBRBH- 
HSR)  to  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  amendment. 

The  question  wss  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
pending  that.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Thirty-two  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  piwsuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORTTlt  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RKCOROKD  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sewsenbrenner) 
for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  92.  noes 
323,  not  voting  18.  as  follows: 
OtoU  No.  13] 


Lent 
Lerin 
Levlne 
Levltat 


Archer 


Bartlett 

B«t»m«n 

BlUraUs 

BUley 

Broomfleld 

BroyhlU 

Burton  (D() 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

CnnaUe 

Corcoran 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DeWlne 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emetaon 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Oekai 

Oradiaon 

Qramm 
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Orcn 

Hartnett 

HDer 

Hunter 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kramer 

linnmaralno 

LatU 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlboaU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anniimdo 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blacgl 

Boehlert 

Bosss 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Bouquard 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA> 

Brown  ((X)) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bjrron 

Carper 

Carr 

(handler 

cnarke 

Clay 

CUnter 

Coelho 

C:oleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

LoefOer 

Lott 

l<owery(CA) 


Parrto 

Pastaayan 

Paul 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinaaa 

Rocmer 

Rudd 

Schulse 

Sensenbrenner 

Sbaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sttjander 


LoBf  (LA) 
Laiit(MD) 
Lowry(WA) 
Loken 


Ottlnter 

Owens 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Patnan 

Patterson 


Smith  (KJ) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solars 


Penny 
Pepper 


Spratt 

StOermatn 

Staoeis 

Staifc 

Stenholm 


M»i»gT 


laifcey 

Marriott 
Martin  (NT) 


Lungren 


Marlenee 
Martin  (Ui) 
Martin  (NO 

McCoUum 

BIcBwen 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnarl 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Nielaon 

Packard 

NOE8-333 

Couchlln 

Qnirter 

CX>yne 

Cralc 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarsa 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edurt 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (n<) 

FasceU 

Faslo 

Peigban 

Ferraro 

Fish 

nippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenael 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 


Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquist 

TlManas(CA) 

Vucaoovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whlteburst 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

WoU 

WorUey 

Zsrhaii 


Ollckman 

OoDsalea 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU(DT) 

Hall  (OB) 

Han.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

HanyT"^^T>r^"**dt 

Banee 

Harfctn 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovaek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 


Mavroulea 
MaaaoU 

McCloakey 
McCurdy 


McOratta 

McHugta 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Midid 

minil«M 

Miller  (CA) 
MlneU 


MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

MorTlsan(CT) 

Mraaek 

Muiphy 

Murttaa 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 


Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltehard 

Punell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ratehford 

Ray 

Regula 

Rdd 

Rlchardaon 

Rtnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

RostenkowiU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sclieuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Setberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 


Strattoo 

Studdi 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallaa 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA> 

Torres 

Torrlcdll 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vandergrtff 

Vcnto 

Volkmer 

Walgicn 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weaver 


Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlith 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tates 

Tatron 

Taung(AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

ZabloeU 
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Boucher 
Cbappell 
D' Amours 
Dellums 
Forsythe 
Hansen  (ID) 


Hansen  (DT) 
Jeffords 
Jones  (TN> 
McDonald 
Morrison  (WA) 
Neal 
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Nowak 

RahaU 

Ridge 

Smith.  Denny 

Towns 

Washington 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair. 

On  this  vote: 

BIr.  McDonald  for,  with  Mr.  RahaU 
against. 

Mr.  MacKAY,  B«rs.  BOGGS,  and  Mr. 
MICA  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  KEMP  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced as  alx)ve  recorded. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1310,  the  Emergency 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
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Act.  The  bOl  authorises  $425  million 
for  the  tanpro'  ement  of  adence.  math- 
onatics  and  orelgn  language  educa- 
tion In  our  )  atlon'8  elementary  and 
secondary  scfeools  and  institutions  of 
higher  leamLig.  and  sets  a  national 
policy  for  trat  ling  and  maintaining  an 
adequate  supi  ly  of  qualified  scientific 
and  technical  lersonnel. 

Without  qustion.  the  condition  of 
science  and  n  athematics  education  in 
our  Nation  is  profoundly  unhealthy. 
Evidence  of  a  dramatic  erosion  in  the 
ability  of  our  Khools  to  produce  tech- 
nologically ompetent  individuals  is 
abundant  am  I  persuasive.  Over  the 
last  decade  t  le  national  assessments 
of  educationa  progress  have  revealed 
a  dramatic  dc  cline  in  student's  scores 
on  tests  of  silence  and  mathematics 
achievement.  An  equally  troubling 
drop  in  scholi  istic  aptitude  test  scores 
in  mathematl  s  has  occurred  over  the 
last  20  years  We  cannot  expect  to 
mnlwt^JTi  a  cc  mpetltive  edge  in  an  in- 
creasingly t  ichnologically  oriented 
world  if  these  trends  are  not  abated. 

While  the  o  luses  of  lowered  achieve- 
ment are  no  doubt  many,  we  cannot 
but  thinlE  tha :  the  critical  shortage  of 
qualified  msbhonatics  and  science 
teachers  is  a  significant  part  of  the 
problem.  A  «cent  survey  indicated 
that  of  45  Sates  reporting,  over  40 
were  experie  icing  significant  short- 
ages in  ma  ;hematics  and  physics 
teachers.  To  nake  matters  worse,  the 
numbers  of  U  achers  being  prepared  in 
teacher  educiUon  programs  has  de- 
clined by  ove!  60  percent  over  the  last 
decade. 

Given  thes!  alarming  trends,  HJl. 
1310  focuses  assistance  for  mathemat- 
ics and  8cien%  education  where  it  is 
most  needed.  The  majority  of  funds 
appropriated  under  the  bill  are  target- 
ed for  Inservi «  teacher  training  to  up- 
grade the  sh  ills  of  mathonatics  and 
science  teach  srs  and  to  retrain  teach- 
ers of  other  Subjects  to  teach  mathe- 
matics and  icience  courses.  Scholar- 
ship funds  ai  e  also  provided  to  attract 
highly  comp«  tent  individuals  into  pre- 
coUege  teach  ng.  By  targeting  funds  in 
this  way.  the  legislation  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  >roblem  of  teacher  short- 
ages in  a  sub  ttantive  yet  cost-effective 
manner. 

HJl.  1310  ilao  wpropriately  directs 
the  greatest  amount  of  assistance  to 
those  elemmtary  and  secondary 
schools  with  the  least  amount  of  fi- 
nancial resources.  Poorer  school  dis- 
tricts are  lesi  i  able  to  provide  the  sala- 
ries and  tea:hing  environments  that 
can  lure  quillfied  persons  away  from 
lucrative  te:hnlcal  professions  and 
into  precollfge  teaching.  Thus  for  a 
scarcity  of  ompetent  instruction  and 
guidance  a  g  reat  reservoir  of  potential 
scientific  tall  tnt.  our  Nation's  economi- 
cally dlsadvt  ntaged  children,  remains 
unt«>ped.  Ue.  as  a  nation,  cannot 
afford  this  1<  ss. 
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For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  and 
others.  HJl.  1310  deserves  our  sup- 
port. Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  completely  remedy  the  many  diffi- 
cult problems  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education,  but  it  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant first  step  toward  a  more  techno- 
logically competitive  society.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
voting  for  this  critical  emergency 
measure. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Bfissouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  the  purpose  of  a  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  in 
section  105  of  the  bill  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  may  undertake 
studies  to  improve  math,  science,  and 
foreign  langiiage  education.  The  bill 
states  that  NIE  and  NSF  may  make  an 
analysis  of  local  and  institutional  poli- 
cies enhancing  or  inhibiting  the  re- 
cruitment, retention,  and  improve- 
ment of  mathematics,  science,  and  for- 
eign languages  faculties. 

As  my  coUeague  knows,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  whether  the  use  of  wage  and 
salary  differentials  for  these  teachers 
could  enhance  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  people  in  this 
area.  As  the  gentleman  reads  this  bill, 
does  the  gentleman  feel  that  this 
would  be  one  area  that  woiild  be  ad- 
dressed by  such  studies? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  certainly  think  that 
local  and  Institutional  policies,  where 
it  talks  about  the  retention  and  the  re- 
cruitment, would  certainly  include  the 
salaries,  worldng  conditions,  many 
other  things  that  teachers  may  have 
that  would  impact  on  whether  or  not 
they  remained  or  entered  into  the 
field  of  science  and  math  teaching. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  should 
study  the  wage  and  salary  differentials 
to  determine  how  effective  they  can  be 
in  resolving  the  shortage. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Teachers  Association  by 
James  Guthrie,  chairman  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  Berkeley,  he 
noted  that  money  is  the  root  of  the 
shortage,  and  one  of  his  recommenda- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  problem  Is  to 
encourage  schools  to  offer  higher  pay 
for  higher  demand  fields. 

This  legislation  is  certainly  a  begin- 
ning in  dealing  with  the  drastic  short- 
ages of  qualified  teachers  in  this  area. 
However,  there  are  some  things  that 
can  be  done  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  to  address  the  shortage  and 


wage  differentials  certainly  should  not 
be  ignored  in  our  efforts  to  attract  and 
retain  qualified  personnel  in  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  same  ways 
we  attempt  to  attract  and  retain  quali- 
fied personnel  in  every  other  profes- 
sion.          

Mr.  GREEN.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
now  like  to  engage  in  a  colloguy  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that, 
in  the  course  of  my  studies  of  this 
problem,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  National  Science 
Foimdation,  it  has  become  clear  to  me 
that  the  problem  with  respect  to  com- 
puter science  teaching  at  the  universi- 
ty level  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is 
identified  with  respect  to  engineering 
instruction  in  the  discussion  of  this 
bill.  I  would  hope  that  either  by  being 
included  within  the  sphere  of  engi- 
neering or  by  being  included  in  the 
priority  that  you  noted  regarding  the 
importance  of  computer  education, 
computer  sciences  would  be  included 
in  the  bill  as  a  priority  area. 

D  1620 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  section  206  of  the 
bill,  the  priorities,  it  states  in  subsec- 
tion 3  of  section  205  the  technical  en- 
gineering  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
man) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Green  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
continue  to  yield,  we  specify  in  the  bill 
that  there  will  be  special  emphasis  on 
computer  accessibility.  On  page  39  of 
the  committee  report  I  quote: 

The  committee  finds  that  there  Is  a  seri- 
ous gap  In  higher  education  between  the 
computing  needs  of  faculty  and  students 
and  the  resources  available.  The  committee 
believes  that  significant  revamping  of  exist- 
ing facilities,  networks,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, et  cetera,  is  required  to  support 
growth  and  change  necessary  to  accommo- 
date students  who  need  and  want  to  learn  to 
use  computers. 

So  we  certainly  do  share  the  con- 
cerns of  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  and  feel  as  though  this  ade- 
quately takes  care  of  those  concerns. 

Mr.  GREEN.  And  that  would  include 
a  priority  for  faculty  in  the  computer 
science  field? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly correct,  it  does. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurance  and  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 
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ST  Ma.  SmON  TO  THS  iCI- 
Aim  TICmiOLOOT   COMMITTB   UOMO- 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  amendment. 
The  aerie  read  as  f  oUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smoii  to  the 
Sdencf  and  Te^mology  Committee  Amend- 
ment: Page  5>,  line  31.  redesignate  lubsec- 
tlon  (b)  •■  subsection  (c)  and  Insert  before 
■uch  line  the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  make  available  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  InaUtute  of  Educa- 
tion, for  purpoMs  of  this  lectlon.  one-half  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
106(S)  of  this  Act  for  any  ftKal  year.  Such 
f  tmda  shall  be  made  available  under  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  in  section 
40ft(i)  of  the  General  Education  Provlilona 
Act. 

Page  54.  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out  all 
of  section  100  through  line  16. 

Pace  64.  line  18.  redesignate  section  107  as 
section  106.  and  on  page  56,  line  1,  strike  out 
"$30,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$36.000.000'. 

Page  56,  line  3,  strike  out  "one-half'  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "three-sevenths",  on 
line  6.  strike  out  "one-third"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-sevenths",  and  on  line  8. 
strike  out  "one-sixth"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "two-sevenths". 

Mr.  SIMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
try  not  to  take  5  minutes.  I  believe 
this  is  a  noncontroversial  amendment. 
This  is  the  amendment  I  indicated  in 
committee  would  be  drafted  and  of- 
fered. ^ 

This  amendment  takes  the  minority 
institutions  science  Improvement  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  separate  statute,  and 
leaves  it  separately.  It  was  included 
here,  frankly.  Just  to  pull  all  science 
programs  together.  We  can  include  it 
in  our  Higher  Education  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  later.  It  takes  that  $5  million 
there  and  puts  it  into  research  at  NIE. 
Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   SIMON.   I   yield   to   my   good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  find  a  possibility 
here  that  this  could  be  a  very  contro- 
versial amendment  in  that  If  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  Is  doing,  he 
would  eliminate  MISIP  from  this  bill? 
Mr.  SIMON.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  However.  MISIP 
expires  in  1984  and  therefore  will  have 
to  be  reauthorized.  The  administration 
supports  it,  everybody  probably  will 
support  it.  which  means  that  what  you 
have  done,  in  my  estimation,  is  essen- 
tially added  another  $5  million  to  the 
budget. 


Mr.  SIMON.  The  gentleman  is  tech- 
nically correct.  But  what  we  do  not 
add  is  any  money  to  the  authorization 
onthisbilL 

Mr.  OOODLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  again.  I  agree  with  what  he 
is  saying  technlcaUy.  We  already  have 
$6  mlUlon  in  here.  What  you  would  do 
is  to  push  the  $6  million  that  is  in 
there  for  MISIP  into  that  category 
which  makes  It  $10  million,  and  then 
later  on.  during  this  session,  Just  so  ev- 
eryone undentaoda,  they  will  then  ask 
us  to  come  up  with  the  $5  million  from 
MISIP  that  we  are  now  removing  from 
this  part  of  the  budget. 

So  it  is  a  $5  million  addition  essen- 
tially hi  our  budget. 

Mr.  SIMON.  In  a  sense;  that  would 
be  up  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  nihiols  (Mr.  Simon)  to  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  In  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  28, 
noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

AMXHSMXIIT  OrnCSXD  ST  MX.  OOLSMAH  OF  MIS- 
SOnai  TO  TBI  SCIOICB  AND  TBCHMOLOOT  COM- 
MITRB  AMSmMBSr 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Bfissouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cot.kmaji  of 
Missouri  to  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  amendment:  Page  40,  beginning 
on  line  1,  strike  out  aU  of  part  B  through 
line  6  on  page  46  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f  ollowlnr 

"Past  B— Semes  akd  Mathsmatics 

TSACHXB  DKVKLOnfSRT 

"ptnvosB 
"Sic.  621.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics instruction  In  the  United  SUtes  by 
helping  SUtes  and  localities  meet  the  criti- 
cal need  for  additional  qualified  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level,  particularly  In  areas 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  such  teachers, 
and  by  making  It  possible  for  States  and  lo- 
calities to  increase  science  or  mathematics 
enrollments  or  graduation  requirements  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 

"AOTHOHIZATIOK  OF  AFPHOFR1ATIOM8 

"Ssc.  622.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985. 

"STATS  AIXOntKHTS 

"Sec.  623.  (a)  Prom  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  622  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  not  more  than 
one  per  centum  for  grants  to  the  insular 
areas.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  the 
amount  reserved  for  the  Insular  areas  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance. 


"(b>  nom  the  remainder,  the  Secretary 
■hall  aDot  to  each  State  (excluding  the  Insu- 
lar areas)  sn  amount  which  bean  the  Mne 
ratio  to  that  reraaixtder  as  the  number  of 
penons  aged  five  through  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, residins  in  the  State  bean  to  the 
number  of  penons  in  aU  the  States  (exclud- 
ing the  Insular  areas). 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  may  reallot  aU  or  a 
portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for  any  fiaoal 
year  if  the  State  does  not  submit  a  proposed 
use  report  imder  section  634,  or  Informs  the 
Secretary  that  It  does  not  need  the  full 
amount  of  iU  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  may  fix  one  or  more  dates 
during  a  fiscal  year  upon  which  to  make 
reallotmenta. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  reaUot  funds  to 
one  or  more  States  that  have  a  ctirrent  need 
for  additional  funds  under  this  part.  Any 
funds  reallotted  to  another  State  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  part  of  IU  regular  allot- 
ment for  the  t\maX  year  In  which  It  receives 
the  reallotted  funds. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  deUrmlning  allot- 
menU  under  this  section,  the  population 
aged  five  through  seventeen.  Inclusive,  resi- 
dence in  any  StaU  shall  be  based  on  the 
latest  daU  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  aUot  to  each 
Indian  tribe,  which  submlU  a  proposed  use 
report  that  meeU  the  requlremenu  of  sec- 
tion 624,  an  amoimt  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  aUotment  of  the  StaU  or  States 
in  which  the  tribe  U  located  as  the  number 
of  memben  of  the  Indian  tribe  aged  five 
through  seventeen.  Inclusive,  residing  In 
that  SUU  or  SUtes  bean  U  the  number  of 
persons  aged  five  through  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, residing  In  the  SUU  or  SUtes. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  reduce  the 
amount  allotted  U  a  SUU  or  SUtes  under 
subsection  (b)  by  the  amount  alloted  to  an 
Iiullan  tribe  imder  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  tills  subsection,  the 
Urm  'Indian  tribe'  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organised  group  or 
community,  including  any  Alaska  NaUve  vU- 
lage,  which  is  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  InUrior  as  having  special  rlghU  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  Is  recognised  as  eligible 
for  the  unique  services  provided  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Indian  Af fain  to  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians. 

"PROPOSKS  USB  RXPORT 

"Ssc.  624.  (a)  Any  SUte  desiring  to  receive 
a  grant  authorized  by  this  part  during  any 
fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the  SecreUry  an 
annual  proposed  use  report  which  describes 
how  the  funds  under  this  part  will  be  used. 
The  proposed  use  report  must— 

"(1)  describe— 

"(A)  how  the  SUU's  program  will  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  as  well  as  the 
SUU's  specific  goals; 

"(B)(1)  how  the  funds  awarded  under  this 
part  will  be  used  by  the  SUte:  or 

"(11)  to  the  exUnt  the  SUU  will  not  oper- 
aU  the  program  directly,  how  funds  will  be 
distributed  to  local  educational  agencies: 
and 

"(C)  how  the  SUU  will  provide  elemenU- 
ry  and  secondary  level  students  atlonding 
privaU  schools  equlUble  opportunities  U 
benefit  from  the  SUU's  program;  and 

"(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  SUU 
wUl- 

"(A)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  programs  under 
this  part; 
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"(B)  provide 
fund  aooountini 
to  enmire  pro 
Fedenl  fundi 

"(C)  mainUJT 
tntive  dlrectloE 
to  benefit 
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PKOVISIOIfS 
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rhe  SUte  shall  use  its  grant, 
through  local  educational 
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in  public  or  private  schools 

but  can  become  qualified 
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iaX,  person's  agreement  to 
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level  for  at  least  two 
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a  need  for  such  a  teacher. 

a  scholarship  shall  be  obll- 
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gated  for  at  least  two  years  or  to  repay  the 
total  amount  of  the  scholarship,  plus  inter- 
est at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  A  SUte  may  require  a  local  education- 
al agency  or  private  school  at  which  a  schol- 
arship recipient  will  teach  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  the  total  amount  of  the  scholar- 
ship (Including  tuition  and  stipend). 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  part  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  require  a  scholarship  recipient  to 
become  certified  under  SUte  law. 

"PARTICIPATIOH  OF  TEACHKHS  IH  PBIVATl 
lUMOrTART  AlTD  SBCORDAltT  SCHOOLS 

"Sk.  629.  The  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  608  of  this  title 
shall  i^ply  to  funds  made  available  under 
this  part. 

"DEPUIlTiONS 

"Sk.  630.  Aa  used  in  this  part— 

"(1)  The  term  'SUte'  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Tfi«"f»».  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  The  term  elementary  and  secondary 
level'  means  grades  one  through  twelve. 

"(3)  The  term  science'  means  the  natural 
sciences. 

"(4)  The  term  'mathematics'  means  all 
branches  of  mathematics,  including  comput- 
er science. 

"(5)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means— 

"(A)  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
SUte  for  either  administrative  control  of  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  service  functions 
for.  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in- 

"(i)  a  city,  county,  township,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  political  subdiviaion  of  a 
SUte;  or 

"(11)  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  a  SUte  recognizes  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  or 

"(B)  any  other  public  institution  or 
agency  that  has  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary school. 

"(6)  The  term  insular  area'  means  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(7)  The  term  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion' means  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  defined  by  section  1201  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

"(8)  The  term  'school  or  department  of  di- 
vinity' means  an  institution  or  component 
of  an  institution  whose  program  is  si>ecifi- 
cally  for  the  education  of  students  to  pre- 
pare them  to  enter  into  a  religious  vocation 
or  prepare  them  to  teach  theological  sub- 
jects. 

"EFncnVE  DATS  AMI)  KXPIKATIOIf  DATS 

"Skc.  631.  This  part  shall  take  effect  On 
October  1,  1983,  and  shall  expire  on  October 
1, 1985." 

Mr.  CX)LEMAN  of  Missouri  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 


amendment  and  I  would  like  to  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COLEBIAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  supplied  one  of  the 
desks  with  an  amendment,  and  I  would 
hope  both  desks  were  supplied.  Let  us 
get  the  amendment  over  there. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  my 
point  of  order  reserved? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  of  order  is  reserved. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiul? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  replaces 
the  existing  national  teaching  scholar- 
ship program  which  Is  in  the  Fuqua 
amendment  with  a  program  based 
upon  the  administration's  initiative 
called  the  Math  and  Science  Teacher 
Development  Act. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
is  broader  than  the  administration's 
proposal  because  it  encompasses  not 
Just  the  secondary  but  also  elmentary 
teachers  for  training  imder  this  schol- 
arship section.  There  should  be  no 
confusion  that  this  is  the  orignial  ad- 
ministration proposal.  It  is  not.  It  is 
broader  and  more  expanded. 

This  amendment  only  touches  one 
section  of  the  bill;  that  is.  section  622, 
and  its  does  not  affect  any  other  part 
or  program  in  this  legislation. 

This  amendment  would  provide 
scholarships  to  States  to  fund  scholar- 
ships up  to  $5,000  a  year  to  persons 
who  can  become  qualified  to  teach 
math  or  science  within  a  1-year  period. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  block 
grant  to  the  States,  and  the  States,  in 
turn,  determine  how  and  where  they 
want  to  spend  this  money. 

The  qualifications  to  get  one  of 
these  scholarships  are  as  follows:  Tou 
must  have  a  bachelor's  degree,  and 
you  cannot  be  qualified  to  teach  math 
or  science  in  school  at  the  present 
time  but  you  could  become  eligible 
within  1  year.  In  other  words,  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  teachers  who  are 
nonmath  and  science  teachers,  who 
have  already  received  their  education- 
al training  and  their  classroom  experi- 
ence, to  go  out  and  leam  how  to  teach 
math  and  science. 

In  both  cases,  for  those  people  who 
are  teachers  now  that  do  not  teach 
math  or  science  and  those  that  are  not 
qualified  to  teach  math  and  science, 
they  would  have  to  become  qualified 
within  1  year  of  the  date  of  the  schol- 
arship. Other  people  who  are  out  in 
industry  or  any  place  else  who  can 
come  in  and  get  the  basics  of  ecluca- 
tion  so  that  they  can  go  into  the  class- 
rooms to  teach  math  or  science  would 
also  be  eligible. 
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This  proposal  would  permit  the 
States  and  local  school  districts  under 
the  States'  direction  to  select  recipi- 
ents that  administer  the  program.  No 
more  Washington-based  bureaucracy 
as  we  have  heard  about  before. 

The  receipt  of  the  scholarship  would 
be  contingent  upon  an  agreement  by 
the  individual  recipient  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  teach  for  two  years 
after  receiving  the  scholarship. 

To  receive  the  $5,000  scholarship 
there  would  be  a  commitment  to  teach 
for  2  years,  and  if  the  person  did  not 
teach  for  2  years  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  scholarship  back  in  f  ulL 

This  proposal  would  send  the  money 
to  the  States  on  a  formula  based  on 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
age  population  according  to  that 
State. 

We  have  heard  about  the  distribu- 
tion formula  under  the  present  bill. 
The  present  bill  does  not  take  into 
consideration  where  the  young  people 
of  the  country  might  be  residing. 

a  1630 

It  simply  says  divide  the  money  by 
the  number  of  Congressmen  in  each 
State  delegation.  That  may  not  be  ac- 
curately reflective  of  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  reach,  those  students  in 
grade  schools  and  high  schools  of  this 
country,  not  Just  the  general  popula- 
tion. This  is  a  very  important  differ- 
ence, I  think.  My  amendment  does  not 
take  any  money  away  from  the  school 
scholarship  program.  It  is  funded  at 
the  full  $20  million.  We  have  estimat- 
ed that  4.000  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  imder  this  program.  This 
means  that  teachers  will  be  reaching 
that  classroom,  teaching  math  and  sci- 
ence within  1  year. 

Now,  if  we  are  serious  about  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  if  we  are  putting 
this  bill  on  a  fast  track,  why  are  we 
doing  it,  be(»use  under  the  proposal 
that  is  pending  it  could  take  2  or  3 
years  before  we  see  any  manifestations 
of  what  we  do  here  today.  Under  my 
amendment  there  would  be  new  teach- 
ers in  the  classroom  teaching  math 
and  science  within  12  months.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida's  amendment 
goes  to  scholarships  to  students  who 
can  be  Juniors  in  college,  who  will 
graduate  in  2  years,  maybe  go  on  for 
post  graduate  work  and  eventually 
come  into  the  classroom.  3,  4,  5.  6 
years  down  the  line.  So,  I  suggest  that 
if  you  want  to  get  moving  fast,  if  you 
want  to  react  to  this  crisis  that  we 
have  heard  about,  that  we  not  go  with 
the  slow  version,  but  we  go  with  the 
fast  version.  And  we  get  these  people 
out  teaching  math  and  science  imme- 
diately within  12  months. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  would 
be  more  than  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  the  amendment  knocks  out  the 
$30  million  altogether  that  is  in  our 
biU  and  proposes  to  block  grant  it  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  We  do. 
BCr.  Chairman,  have  $20  million,  the 
same  $20  million  that  the  chairman 
has.  but  the  emphasis  is  different.  His 
emphasis  is  on  undergraduates  to  try 
to  get  them  to  go  into  math  and  sci- 
ence. We  say  it  is  so  critical  that  we 
need  new  teachers  out  there  within  1 
year,  not  3  or  4  years.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  reach  those  teachers 
who  have  already  been  trained  as 
teachers  but  not  in  math  and  science, 
to  go  out  and  get  these  scholarships, 
return  to  the  classrooms  and  be  able 
to  start  teaching  youngsters  within  1 
year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missoiud.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
gentleman's  bill  has  the  incentive  that 
our  bill  has.  I  personally  feel,  and  I 
think  all  the  witnesses  who  came 
before  the  committee  agreed,  that  we 
should  include  Juniors  and  seniors  in 
the  scholarship  program.  Here  the 
gentleman  is  tearing  that  down  and 
saying  no.  I  think  the  gentleman's  bill 
will  be  a  tremendous  handicap  in  the 
development  of  science  and  math 
teachers.  I  feel  that  we  should  stand 
with  the  committee  bill,  where  we  pro- 
vide a  limited  amoiuit  of  money  ade- 
quate to  provide  some  5,000  full  schol- 
arships in  1984  for  undergraduates 
and  graduate  students. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  (»nsent,  Mr.  Cole- 
MAN  of  Missouri  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  absoutely  right  in 
portraying  the  committee  bill.  I  think 
that  is  part  of  the  problem.  If  we  have 
a  national  emergency,  let  us  not  talk 
about  3  or  4  years  down  the  road  when 
these  Juniors  that  you  want  to  give 
scholarships  to  are  graduated.  If  we 
look  at  this  as  a  crisis,  this  certainly  is 
a  fast-track  piece  of  legislation.  It 
went  through  both  committees  in 
rather  rapid  order,  and  we  have  to 
confront  the  issue  head  on.  That  is, 
are  we  going  to  have  somebody  in 
these  classrooms  that  are  not  there 
today  in  12  months  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  or  are  we  going  to  have 
them  come  in  4  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  CjOODLINO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  knows,  we  have  had  some 
discussions  on  this  issue  and  I  too  feel 
that  the  scholarship  program  should 
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have  been  designed  for  those  who 
have  already  received  their  bachelor's 
degree.  Therefore,  I  think  the  ap- 
proach that  the  gentleman  is  suggest^ 
ing  makes  sense. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  might 
say  too  that  the  administration's  origi- 
nal proposal  was  inadequate.  I 
thought,  because  it  did  not  deal  with 
elementary  teachers.  I  think  it  shotU(L 
This  amendment  does  that. 

BCr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thuik  the  gentle- 
man. 

As  I  understand  it  we  have  a  short- 
age of  approximately  20,000  teachers, 
give  or  take  some,  we  have  approxi- 
mately that  kind  of  shortage.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  many  teachers 
we  might  have  that  are  certified  that 
we  could  utilize  his  approach  to  get 
into  the  classrooms  and  fill  those  posi- 
tions? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  We 
could  eliminate  4.000  of  those  short- 
ages by  this  bill  in  12  months.  Four 
thousand  of  those  scholarship  recipi- 
ents could  go  into  the  classroom  and 
teach  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WALKER.  His  amendment  we 
could  take  care  of  20  percent  of  the 
whole  problem  in  1  year  rather  than 
spreading  this  out  over  a  long  period 
of  time  as  the  committee's  bill  intends 
to  do? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Bfissouri.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  perhaps  5  years 
out  create  those  same  4.000? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right.  And  I  imagine  we  would  get  far- 
ther and  farther  behind  each  year  you 
wsdt  for  these  Jimiors  to  go  out  and 
graduate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  not  a  fast  track  amendment:  this  is  a 
backward  amendment  that  will  really 
destroy  the  incentive  for  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers. 

Now,  the  testimony  was  that  it 
would  take  longer  than  1  year  to  re- 
train teachers.  A  scholarship  of  only 
$5,000  Is  not  going  to  get  a  teacher  to 
leave  teacliing  for  1  year  and  go  to 
school.  I  think  all  of  us  know  that. 

I.  one  day,  was  a  classroom  teacher 
myself  and  many  of  you  people  were. 
That  is  Just  no  incentive.  The  $20  mil- 
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Uan  that  the  gentleman  talks  about 
spread  out  an  ong  the  States  and  terrl 
tories  would  nean  some  States  would 
receive  only  $25,000  and  $50,000; 
luurdly  enoug:  i  to  do  anything. 

We  have  lere  a  good  scholarship 
program  in  his  bilL  But  here  this 
amendment  fa  limited  to  those  persons 
who  can  be*  ome  qualified  to  teach 
math  and  sd  snce  within  1  year.  And 
that  Just  wlq  not  work.  It  is  going  to 
take  a  longeii  period  of  time  and  why 
tie  this  dowbi  with  an  amendment 
which  in  on<  sense  will  kill  the  bill. 
kill  the  effecUveness  of  the  bill.  The 
pool  of  such  individuals  is  not  large 
and  the  prop*  sal  offers  no  longer  term 
incentives  f(ir  students  to  piirsue 
teaching  coui  Bes. 

The  bill  aLeady  sets  aside  up  to  30 
percent  of  tl^e  scholarship  money  for 
people  who  afe  already  in  the  teaching 
profession,  ^d  scholarships  under 
this  amendirient  will  Just  not  work; 
whereas  in  oir  bill  we  provide  $5,000 
fuU  scholars  lips  in  1984  for  under- 
graduate an<  graduate  students  who 
intend  to  b(  come  math  and  science 
teachers.  an<  $10,000  in  1985;  30  per- 
cent of  scho:  arships  are  set  aside  for 
current  teacl  ers  who  want  to  go  back 
to  college.  Tl  le  recipient  must  spend  2 
years  as  a  tiacher  for  each  year  of 
scholarship. 

The  selectlpn  of  these  teachers  who 
receive  thesei  scholarships  is  on  merit 
and  as  has  b  ten  described  here  today, 
they  will  be  i  elected  from  throughout 
the  entire  Nation.  The  gentleman 
offers  an  am^  >ndment  here.  I  reckon  it 
is  based  on  population,  which  could 
mean  an3rthi|ig. 

The  greatest  incentive  that  we  have 
is  in  this  bill  to  develop  science  and 
math  teachirs  in  this  Nation.  And 
anybody  wh<  i  has  had  any  experience 
with  educati  m  over  a  period  of  years 
knows  that  this  amendment  will  de- 
stroy the  ino  sntive. 

Mr.  8IMCN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PERK  H8. 1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SIMO  f .  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

I  concur  w  th  his  opinion.  I  know  the 
gentleman  f  i  om  Missouri  recalls  that  I 
agreed  to  ac  %pt  his  amendment  with 
a  30-percent  provision  so  that  we  do 
take  into  ao  soimt  this  kind  of  a  need. 
But  we  do  I  ot  toss  out  every  student 
in  college  from  a  scholarship  as  he 
does.  We  ag  -eed.  as  a  compromise  out 
of  reject  t<  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  <}ooDLiifG)  to  start  as  Jim- 
lors  in  coUet  e  and  not  before,  and  con- 
vinced my  riends  and  colleagues  on 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee to  agree  that  eligibility  be  restrict- 
ed to  Junior  in  college  and  above. 

D  1640 

But  we  ci  nnot  pretend  that  we  are 
going  to  sol  re  this  problem  overnight 
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and  not  develop  these  teachers  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  retrain  these 
teachers  within  a  year,  it  is  not  going 
to  tu4>pen. 

Vtt.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  will  yield  further,  the 
summer  institutes  help  to  provide 
something  here. 

The  gentleman  ignores  one  area  that 
he  knows  I  am  interested  in.  he  knows 
that  the  scientists  who  testified  are  in- 
terested in.  and  that  is  the  foreign  lan- 
guage area. 

Finally,  the  geography  question  is 
not  quite  the  political  thing  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  suggests. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  geography  in 
our  bill  9X1^  that  you  are  nominated, 
so  that  is  a  scattering,  because  in  fact 
we  have  certain  areas  where  there  is 
no  shortage  of  science  and  math 
teachers,  but  we  have  central  city 
areas  and  rural  poor  areas,  like  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and 
mine  in  southern  Illinois,  where  we  do 
have  a  problem. 

Our  bill  assures  some  geographical 
representation.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  does  not  and 
every  indication  is  that  the  proximity 
of  where  you  go  to  school  and  where 
you  lived  before  has  a  relationship  to 
where  you  teach. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  a  question  first  and 
then  I  would  be  glad  to  listen  to  what 
response  he  might  have  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Is  it  not  true  that  across  the  Nation 
there  are  many,  many  communities 
that  actually  have  a  teacher  surplus?  I 
know  in  my  commimity  we  have 
people  who  are  trained  teachers  who 
have  f  oimd  themselves  having  to  take 
Jobs  working  at  hamburger  stands, 
who  are  part-time  clothing  store 
clerks,  who  are  taking  a  lot  of  jobs  be- 
cause there  are  not  sufficient  teaching 
Jobs  available. 

Am  I  correct  that  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  would  do  is 
permit  those  people  to  go  get  certifica- 
tion in  math  and  science  and  allow 
them  to  go  in  and  take  math  and  sci- 
ence slots  in  the  school  districts  that 
would  be  open  to  them?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  absolutely 
right.  These  people  have  already  re- 
ceived their  educational  classroom 
training.  We  want  to  turn  those  teach- 
ers who  cannot  find  a  Job  and  are  now 
hamburger  flippers  into  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers,  so  we  can  gain  that 
competitive  edge. 

The  gentleman  knows,  for  example, 
that  there  are  some  people  who  may 
be  certified  to  teach  general  science,  as 
it  is  caUed.  who  maybe  within  1  year 


or  6  months  could  become  chemistry 
or  physics  teachers,  the  very  people 
that  we  need  in  the  classrooms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  How 
could  anybody  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  argue  with  a  distribution 
system  that.  "Puts  the  money  out 
there  where  the  students  are."  That  is 
exactly  what  my  amendment  does. 

I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  reasons 
why  we  should  not  send  the  money 
where  the  students  are.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve what  I  am  hearing,  that  we  ought 
to  scatter  it  around.  It  does  not  make 
sense  that  we  are  going  to  spread  it 
around  where  maybe  it  is  not  needed 
in  some  cases,  any  more  than  we 
should  spread  around  heating  assist- 
ance to  Hawaii.  We  want  to  spread  it 
around  where  the  students  are  and 
where  the  shortages  are  and  the 
States  will  make  these  decisions. 

Now.  I  respect  the  opinion  of  my 
chairman,  but  I  cannot  remain  silent 
when  he  suggests  that  I  am  trying  to 
kill  the  bill.  I  am  trying  to  strengthen 
the  bill,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
In  fact,  if  the  teacher  scholarships 
were  so  bad.  why  is  it  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  agreed  to  increase 
the  present  participation  of  the  bill  to 
30  percent? 

Originally  it  was  10  percent  of  these 
funds  that  would  go  to  reteaching 
teachers,  if  you  will,  to  go  into  the 
classrooms.  That  is  up  to  30  percent 
now  because  of  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment and  I  respect  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  agreement;  but  if  it 
was  so  bad.  why  would  we  have  10  per- 
cent in  the  first  place  and  why  would 
we  agree  to  30  percent  in  the  second 
place? 

It  is  not  bad.  It  is  good.  It  is  the  ra- 
tional approach.  It  is  the  short-term 
approach  to  knocking  out  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem  facing  this  coimtry. 

I  could  say  that  we  could  sit  around 
here  and  fiddle  for  4  years.  We  are  not 
going  to  regain  the  edge  over  Japan  or 
Germany  or  anywhere  else  until  we 
get  serious  about  putting  this  on  the 
fast  track.  This  is  a  fast  track  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  positive  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

I  think  that  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  we  pass  a  lot  of  things  through 
this  House  that  we  label  as  emergen- 
cies in  order  to  try  to  put  them  on  a 
fast  track  through  here  and  get  them 
done. 

We  truly  have  an  emergency  in  this 
area.  The  question  is  how  are  we  going 
to  deal  with  the  emergency?  Are  we 
going  to  deal  with  the  emergency  1 
year  from  now  or  are  we  going  to  deal 
with  it  5  years  from  now? 


Congress  loves  to  deal  with  things  5 
years  out,  because  then  you  create  a  5- 
year  fimding  stream  rather  than  a  1- 
year  funding  stream. 

That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman is  attempting  to  correct.  We 
can  take  the  money  and  make  certain 
that  what  we  do  is  get  some  real  re- 
sults within  1  year.  If  it  Is  a  real  emer- 
gency, if  that  is  what  we  are  dealing 
with,  that  is  what  we  should  all  be 
about  and  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  really  does  push  us  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  BCr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could,  through  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  respond  briefly  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  I  agreed  to  the  30 
percent  because  I  think  this  is  a  possi- 
bUity.  that  this  can  help;  but  I  also  be- 
lieve we  have  to  have  a  balanced  ap- 
proach and  to  believe  that  we  can  take 
these  English  teachers  and  in  1  year 
give  them  enough  chemistry  or  phys- 
ics and  so  forth  and  they  are  going  to 
all  of  a  sudden  in  huge  nimabers 
'become  effective  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics teachers,  we  are  living  in  a  dream 
world  if  we  think  that. 

We  have  a  problem.  That  30  percent 
is  in  the  proposal  now.  but  let  us  have 
balance  and  let  us  recognize  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  problem  3  years 
from  now  and  5  years  from  now.  Let  us 
recognize  the  future  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  not  the  only  pro- 
gram in  the  bill.  It  is  Just  one  area.  We 
have  to  look  at  the  entire  bill.  We 
have  other  programs.  We  have 
summer  institutes. 

I  mean,  we  can  say  the  same  thing 
about  summer  institutes.  Why  on 
earth  send  a  teacher  to  a  summer  in- 
stitute for  Just  3  monttis  if  he  cannot 
be  retrained.  Well,  I  think  the  teacher 
can  be  retrained,  I  am  not  against 
that.  I  do  not  touch  that.  I  support 
that.  I  am  not  touching  anything  else. 
We  have  to  look  at  this  bill  as  an 
entire  package.  I  think  my  amendment 
strengthens  the  bill  and  addresses  just 
this  one  area.  It  is  a  change  of  empha- 
sis. I  thinlu.we  want  to  go  down  the 
same  road,  but  I  suggest  that  we  will 
get  there  faster  this  way. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Blr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  trying  to 
aim  at  quality  teachers.  That  is  what 
the  whole  thrust  in  this  part  of  the  bill 
is  after. 


It  was  u>proved  by  both  onnmittees. 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  both  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  bill  does 
set  aside  30  percent  for  this  type  of  an 
award;  but  also  it  limits  it  to  those  per- 
sons who  can  become  qualified  in  1 
year,  and  the  pool  of  those  numbers  of 
individuals  is  very  scarce. 

I  am  afraid  while  attempting  on  a 
short-term  basis  to  solve  a  problem,  we 
are  not  really  looking  at  the  long-term 
incentives  of  students  who  want  to 
pursue  teaching  careers. 

"Ux.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  language  from  the 
committee  report  on  page  31.  and  it 
says  that  it  is  the  committee's  intent 
that  these  scholarships  go  only  to 
those  who  show  by  their  previous  aca- 
demic work  to  be  clearly  preparing  for 
a  career  in  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teaching,  though  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  those  majoring  in  science 
and  math  but  desiring  to  teach  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration.  In  fact, 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
such  students  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession through  these  scholarships. 

It  is  also,  Mr  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee's intent  that  the  teaching  re- 
quirements be  fulfilled  by  consecutive 
years  of  teaching  beginning  as  soon  as 
possible  aiter  the  completion  of  the 
student's  course  of  academic  studies, 
and  it  goes  on  and  elaborates  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  pro- 
posal in  the  bill,  while  it  may  have 
faults,  it  is  a  compromise  intended  to 
take  some  of  the  good  points  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  Is  attempt- 
ing to  offer,  but  also  giving  balance,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  our  good  colleague 
from  Illinois,  and  I  support  that.  We 
have  worked  very  hard  to  bring  this 
together  and  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  stick  with  what  we  have  in  the 
bill  because  it  is  aimed  at  some  of 
these  programs. 

Twenty  million  dollars  spread 
around  over  all  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  go  very  far  when  you  send 
it  out  in  $5,000  scholarships. 

We  provide  in  the  bill  that  the  tui- 
tion and  the  cost  of  an  education  be 
provided  for.  That  gives  a  person.  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
school  that  may  be  located  in  their 
home  area  or  go  to  one  of  the  State 
universities  or  private  universities  that 
may  be  located  somewhere.  We  leave 
that  up  to  the  individual. 
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But  we  think  it  gives  a  long-term  so- 
lution to  a  critical  problem  that  we 
have  now.  and  with  the  work  that  has 
gone  into  this  bill  by  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  would  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated  and  we  continue  on 
with  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 


mittee.   I    urge    the    defeat    of    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the 
full  time,  and  I  again  want  to  associate 
mjrself  with  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmen  of  tx>th  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology because  I  believe  they  have  ad- 
dressed the  point  very  eloquently. 

The  only  point  that  I  would  like  to 
add.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tliat  of  the 
entire  bill,  I  believe  this  provision,  this 
section,  provides  the  greatest  incentive 
for  those  people  who  are  going  to 
come  into  the  profession  to  teach 
math  and  science.  This  is  the  one  pro- 
vision that  is  going  to  attract  those 
students  who  are  making  career  deci- 
sions to  go  into  this  vital  area. 

We  have  heard  time  and  time  again 
in  the  testimony  in  the  committees 
that  industry  is  eating  its  own  seed 
com.  It  is  taking  people  out  of  the  pro- 
fession. Until  we  provide  some  incen- 
tive—and tills  is  the  incentive  at  the 
college  level— we  are  not  going  to  ad- 
dress that  problem  and  solve  it. 

In  a  hearing  in  my  district  in  Okla- 
homa last  year,  the  one  section  that 
teachers  uniformly  commented  on  and 
addressed  was  the  need  for  incentive 
at  the  college  level;  that  they  catmot 
afford  to  go  into  this  area,  and  that 
they  needed  the  help  at  the  imlversity 
level.  It  was  universally  addressed  and 
supported. 

I  might  also  react  to  a  comment  that 
the  gentleman  made,  and  this  is  not 
derogatory  in  any  way,  but  we  do  not 
need  those  hamburger  flippers;  we 
need  people  who  are  concerned  about 
math  and  science,  math  and  science 
majors,  to  go  in  there  into  this  highly 
professional  sector,  and  yet  a  sector 
that  does  not  get  the  respect  that  they 
truly  deserve. 

I  think  this  incentive  in  the  bUl  is 
good  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  stand  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,'!  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  conunittee  bill  provides  the  same 
$20  million.  When  my  colleague  from 
Florida  says  this  paltry  sum  of  $20 
million  is  not  going  to  do  much,  their 
bill  provides  $20  million. 

Yes,  it  is  going  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  students  or  teachers  coming 
out  of  all  of  the  50  States,  as  would 
the  committee  bill.  So  if  the  gentle- 
man tries  to  damn  this  amendment 
with  faint  praise,  he  does  the  same 
thing  to  the  committee  bill  at  the 
same  time. 
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tee  bill  would  disqualify  them  for  the 
other  aidL 

What  it  may  do  is  just  add  more 
money  to  those  we  are  already  Invest- 
ing in.  instead  of  taking  those  who 
have  the  will  to  teach,  have  the  desire 
to  teach,  but  do  not  have  the  qualifica- 
tions and  could  be.  within  a  year, 
brought  into  qualification  so  that  they 
could  gain  employment  teaching  math 
and  science. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  clarify 
perhaps  what  is  a  misleading  impres- 
sion. 

This  is  not  a  $5,000  grant.  This  is 
based  on  the  need,  the  tuition  and 
books  and  the  basic  costs  of  attending 
a  university  or  college,  not  to  fall 
below  $1,000.  So  it  would  not  be 
$5,000.  Tuition  and  books  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  is  $750.  in  that 
range,  so  we  are  not  talking  about 
$5,000. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  I  may  recap- 
ture my  time  from  the  gentleman,  I 
have  not  read  the  bill  that  thoroughly, 
but  my  cursory  glance  at  it  shows  no 
needs  test  in  the  bill.  It  did  not  show 
any  disqualification  for  one  seeking 
one  of  these  scholarships  if  they  al- 
ready have  a  Pell  grant,  if  they  al- 
ready have  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
or  a  national  defense  student  loan. 

The  gentleman  could  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  but  I  did  not  find  that  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  on  that 
point,  these  scholarships  are  based  on 
merit.  People  that  demonstrate  ability 
and  want  to  go  into  that  area,  this  is 
an  incentive  to  stay  in  the  profession. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man address  the  question,  though. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  There  is  language 
in  the  report  that  indicates  that  need 
should  be  addressed,  that  need  is  a  cri- 
teria when  the  committee  makes  a  se- 
lection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  to 
give  a  little  lesson  in  writing  the  law 
that  I  think  is  forgotten. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORH)  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erueh- 
BORif  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Just  becaiise  this  is  so  often  misimder- 
stood  by  my  colleagues,  let  me  reiter- 
ate something  that  I  have  to  often  say 
in  our  committee:  If  the  law  is  unam- 
biguous on  its  face,  we  do  not  even 
look  at  the  committee  report.  We  do 
not  even  look  at  the  floor  debate.  Only 
if  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  language 


of  the  law  does  the  court  have  the 
ability  or  the  authority  to  look  at  the 
committee  report  or  at  the  floor 
debate  to  determine  what  we  meant  in 
the  bUl. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  am- 
biguity here  that  would  cause  the 
courts  to  look  to  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  there  is  no  ambigui- 
ty because  the  law  says  cost  of  attend- 
ance is  the  maximum  amount  permit- 
ted. So  if  somebody  is  receiving  a  Pell 
grant  or  something  else,  that  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  ask  my  col- 
league, does  this  say  cost  of  attend- 
ance less  grants  and  loans  already  re- 
ceived? Cost  of  attendance  is  a  phrase 
of  art. 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  certainly  is  a  phrase 
of  art,  but  the  total  that  is  permitted, 
if  you  have  the  book  there,  on  page  52 
at  the  top  of  the  page  you  will  see  that 
the  maximum  you  can  receive  in  total 
is  the  cost  of  attendance. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  we  have  even  charts  that 
show  what  the  cost  of  attendance  is  at. 
each  of  the  institutions,  because  that  is 
also  a  factor  in  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity of  those  who  are  looking  for  Pell 
grants,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  But  cost  of  at- 
tendance, as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  no 
case  looks  to  the  student's  own  capac- 
ity to  pay,  nor  does  it  look  to  what  aid 
they  have  gotten.  Cost  of  attendance 
is  tuition,  fees,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, room  and  board,  and  it  does  not 
look  to  these  other  factors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erleh- 
BORK)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  GooDUifG  and  by 

unanimous   consent,    Mr.    Erlenborh 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.) 

Mr.    GOODLING.    Mr.    Chairman, 

will  the  gentleman  jrield? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

V&Ilift* 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
to  point  out  that  my  concern  during 
our  debate  on  this  issue,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  knows,  is  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  someone  should  be 
a  teacher  until  after  they  have  done 
their  student  teaching. 

We  do  not  want  to  attract  people 
into  the  teaching  field  to  get  their  col- 
lege degree  who  we  might  indicate  are 
outstanding  math  and  science  stu- 
dents. We  have  had  a  lot  of  those.  I 
have  had  a  lot  of  those  in  college. 


They  are  lousy  professors  and  lousy 
teachers.  Whether  30  percent  will  do 
the  Job  we  want  to  do  for  those  gener- 
al science  teachers  who  are  out  there 
who  cannot  get  a  job,  those  biology 
teachers  who  are  out  there  who 
caimot  get  a  Job,  Earth  science  teach- 
ers who  are  out  there  and  cannot  get  a 
job,  I  am  not  sure  whether  30  percent 
will  be  enough.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  attract  people  into  the 
field  simply  because  they  have  math 
and  science  talent,  because  I  have  had 
a  lot  of  those.  We  have  dismissed  a  lot 
of  those  in  the  teaching  profession. 
They  are  not  teachers. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  just  one 
last  observation.  We  have  another 
phrase  of  art,  and  that  is  "remaining 
need."  I  do  not  see  that  this  bill  refers 
to  remaining  need. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
borh) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Simoh,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erucnborn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so 
there  is  no  misimderstanding  and  we 
are  not  talking  about  anything  that  is 
ambiguous,  this  is  what  the  bill  before 
us  says: 

•  •  •  the  sum  of  student  assistance  re- 
ceived under  such  title  and  a  national  teach- 
ing scholarship  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
attendance  (as  such  term  Is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 482(d)  of  such  Act). 

We  are  talking  about  a  very  precise 
measured  thing. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  the  definition  con- 
tained in  482(d)?  Does  it  take  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  a  student  in  his  own  capacity? 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  does. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  does? 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  does. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  have  to  look  at  that  very 
closely.  I  will  take  the  gentleman's 
word  for  it.  but  "remaining  need"  is 
the  phrase  that  usually  takes  into  ac- 
coimt  other  resources  available  to  the 
student  rather  than  "  cost  of  attend- 
ance," which  has  a  different  connota- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  "re- 
maining need"  is  a  phrase  that  is  used 
luider  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  not  in  this  particular  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coixmah)  to 


the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Colkkah  of 
Missouri)  there  were— ayes  32,  noes, 
28. 

UDCORDKD  VOTX 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  138,  noes 
276,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 

[ROLL  NO.  131 
ATBS-138 


Archer 

Badham 

Butiett 

Bateman 

BlUey 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Craic 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  PhUlp 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dieier 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emenon 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

FranlOin 

Frenzel 

Oekas 

Oinsrich 

Goodlinc 

Oradiaon 

Qramm 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


Oreen 

Oregg 

Ounderaon 

Hammenchmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Ebtftnett 

HUer 

Hillls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kin<biess 

Kiamer 

LagcHnaraino 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevlU 

Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 


Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL> 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

McCain 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Nielaon 

Oxley 

Packard 

NOES— 276 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Boraki 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Bouquard 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brttt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Cliappell 

cnarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Crollina 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 


Parrls 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Regula 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Senaeni>renner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

VanderJagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

WoU 

Wwtley 

Toung (FL) 

Zschau 


D' Amours 

Daschle 

delaOarsa 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Brdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fado 

Feigtian 


Ferraro 

PUppo 

norio 

Foglietu 

Foley 

Ford  (Mi; 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Ftank 

n^iat 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Geplutrdt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

OUckman 

Oonsales 

Oore 

Otmy 

Ouaitni 

HaU(IN) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

HaiUn 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huduby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kaatenmeler 

Kaaen 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 


Bethune 
Bilirakls 
Forsythe 
HaU  (OH) 
Hansen  (UT) 
Jeffords 
Jones  (TN) 


UptaMkl 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lo«ry(WA) 

Luk^n 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marrtou 

Martinez 

Mataui 

Mavroules 

MamoU 

McCandleas 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraaek 

Murpliy 

Murtba 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obeistar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortis 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetu 

Patman 

Patterson 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Rlctiaidson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Scliroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Slielby 

Sikonki 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stenlwlm 

Stokes 

Sttatton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tausln 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Tiaxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wattlns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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McDonald 

MoUnari 

Morrison  (WA) 

Neal 

Nowak 

Ridge 

Smith.  Denny 
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Smith.  Robert 

Stark 

Towns. 

Wastiington 

Weaver 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McDonald  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  RAY  and  Mr.  KOLTER  changed 
their  votes  from  "Aye"  to  "No." 

Mr.  PORTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"No"  to  "Aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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BT  m.  WAIXB  TO 
nKHMOLOOT       COl 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  two  am<  Ddments  to  the  Science 
and  TechnoUigy  Conunittee  amend- 
ment, and  I  ksk  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  c  insidered  en  bloc. 

Ttae  CHAIR  liCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  n  >  objection. 

The  Clerk  n  ad  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Walkik  to 
the  Science  aiid  Technology  Committee 
amendment:  Oii  page  40,  line  14,  strike 
"and",  and  on  >ace  40,  line  15,  strike  the 
period  and  adc  the  following:  ",  and  to 
create  a  pool  ol  highly  qualified  new  engi- 
neering, techni«  al.  and  scientific  personnel 
wliich  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  sew  Jobs  in  these  fields,  and 
will  strengthen  i  he  Nation's  economy.". 

Oa  page  24, 11  le  13.  after  "Personnel"  add 
"and  jobs  creatli  m". 

Mr.  WALK]  R  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairmai .  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered   as    real  I    and    printed    in    the 

RXCORS. 

The  CHAIR  MAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requesi  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  n  3  objection. 

Mr.  WALK]  R.  Hir.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  vn  being  offered  today 
to  emphasize  he  fact  tfxat  this  bill  will 
be  one  of  the  nost  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  reported  from  our 
Committee  or  Science  and  Technology 
in  this  Congn  ss. 

At  a  time  w  tien  we  are  struggling  to 
free  the  Natii  »n  from  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic malaise  brought  on  by  more 
than  40  yean  of  irresponsible  spend- 
ing by  the  Crovemment  on  a  whole 
spectrum  of  unnecessary,  and  often 
meritless  Pe<iBral  programs,  the  only 
way  to  encoi  rage  real  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  to  create  a  favor- 
able climate  |or  a  true  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity. 

This  bill  is  ko  make-work  panacea.  It 
is  no  quidtfb  to  imemplojrment.  And, 
most  imports  ntly,  unlike  many  other 
proposals  bet  ig  touted  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  thei  le  days,  this  bill  is  not  a 
Band-Aid  for  k  growing  concern  on  the 
economy.  But  we  are  talking  about 
Jobs.  People  trained  properly  in  sci- 
ence and  mtthematics  will  be  more 
employable  ii  the  future. 

There  is  a  fundamental  problem  in 
America  toda  f  which  this  bill  address- 
es. We  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  the 
world  leader  in  many  technical  fields. 
We  are  raisir  g  a  generation  of  Ameri- 


cans who  are 
caUy  illiterat  > 


scientifically  and  teclini- 
Our  scientific  and  tech- 


nical capacit]  has  been  on  a  downward 
trend  for  a  lumber  of  years.  Unless 
that  trend  is  dramatically  reversed  the 
long-term  implications  for  our  econo- 
my are  fright  ening. 


This  biU  takes  a  giant  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  will  encourage  new 
students  in  scientific  and  technical 
fields  and  will  act  to  improve  both 
their  educational  experience  and  their 
technical  competence. 

In  doing  this  we  Insure  a  viable  tech- 
nological future  for  a  new  generation 
of  Americans.  But,  equally  important- 
ly, we  will  create  a  new  pool  of  highly 
qualified  new  engineering,  technical, 
and  scientific  personnel.  This  will  lead 
to  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  in  these 
fields  and  that  is  what  wlU  lead  to 
long-term  economic  recovery  and  eco- 
nomic stability. 

The  Cominittee  on  Science  and 
Technology  recognized  this  fact  and 
agreed  with  me  when  I  offered  amend- 
ments in  committee  to  incorporate 
that  recognition  in  the  legislation. 
Only  because  of  the  way  this  legisla- 
tion has  Ijeen  brought  to  the  floor 
some  of  those  amendments  have  been 
dropped,  inadvertently,  I  am  sure,  or 
could  not  be  offered  in  committee. 

Let  us  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
this  bill  wiU  create  Jobs.  Be  glad  that 
this  bill  wiD  pay  long-term  economic 
dividends.  Agree  with  me  that  this  ap- 
proach is  an  honest  jobs  bill,  not  some 
shameless  political  sham  like  we  so 
often  see. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKfiR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  amendment 
has  been  reported.  I  would  be  happy 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  accepting  it. 

Mr.  DOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OOODUNG.  I  would  like  to 
accept  the  amendments  also. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  accepting 
the  amendments. 

I  would  simply  say  the  amendments 
are  aimed  at  assuring  that  as  we  look 
at  this  bill  we  understand  that  there 
are  20.000  jobs  out  there  in  teaching 
and  that  we  ought  to  concentrate  the 
intention  of  the  bUl  toward  filling 
those  20.000  vacancies;  also  that  we 
ought  to  recognize  in  taking  this  ap- 
proach that  what  we  are  doing  is  as- 
suring Job  creation  for  the  future  by 
training  people  in  science  and  math. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  to  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  amendment. 

The  amendments  to  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 


httwKTonxT  orrnaa  >t  mrs.  uoxhoma  to  tbb 

SCIBfCE       AHO       raCBBOLOOT       OOIOCITTB 


Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Roukdca  to 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
amendment:  At  each  of  the  following  loca- 
tions, strike  out  "mathematics,  science,  and 
critical  foreign  languages"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "mathematics  and  science":  page  40, 
lines  8  and  9, 10  and  11.  and  21  and  22;  page 
40,  line  25  to  page  41,  line  1:  page  49.  lines 
23  and  24:  page  51,  lines  21  and  22;  page  52. 
lines  15  and  16,  and  21  and  22;  and  page  53. 
lines  10  and  11, 14  through  16. 

Page  42,  strike  out  lines  9  through  13. 

Page  44,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out  "math- 
ematics, science,  or  a  critical  foreign  lan- 
guage" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mathe- 
matics or  science". 

Page  45,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "mathe- 
matics, science,  or  critical  foreign  language" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mathematics  or 
science". 

Page  51,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "matre- 

MATICS,   SCUHCE,   Ain>  CRITICAI.  rOREIGN   LAH- 

GUAGX"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mathe- 
matics Ain>  SCIENCE". 

Page  51,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  "math- 
ematics science,  and  critical  foreign  lan- 
guage" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "mathe- 
matics and  science". 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mrs.  Rouke- 
ifA  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema)  is 
recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  strengthens  the 
bill  by  focusing  the  necessarily  limited 
funds  on  the  real  emergency  problem 
at  hand— that  is,  the  acute  shortage  of 
qualified  math  and  science  instructors 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  My  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate foreign  language  teaching  as  an 
objective  of  this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  bill,  and 
the  pending  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  amendment,  undermines 
this  effort  by  including  foreign  lan- 
guage teachers  as  eligible  for  national 
teaching  scholarships  and  summer  in- 
stitutes. In  addition  it  includes  foreign 
language  in  the  institutional  improve- 
ment and  research  and  development 
programs.  To  mix  metaphors,  the  bill 
puts  apples  and  oranges  into  one 
basket  and  robs  Peter  without  paying 
Paul. 


If  this  is  viewed  as  a  "foot  in  the 
door."  or  the  "camel's  nose  under  the 
tent"  by  some  of  our  colleagues  who 
would  like  for  the  biU  to  retain  foreign 
languages,  they  are  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree.  The  rationale  for  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  emergency  math 
and  science  bill  has  been  threefold: 
First,  the  shortage  of  trained,  certified 
teachers;  second,  competition  from  the 
private  sector  for  those  capable  of 
teaching  these  subjects:  and  third,  the 
steep,  upward  rise  in  the  world  of  high 
technology.  None  of  these  factors 
apply  to  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize 
that  I  do  not  discount  the  need  for  im- 
provement in  the  foreign  language 
abilities  of  our  Nation's  students.  How- 
ever, the  problem  that  lies  in  the  area 
of  foreign  language  is  not  one  of  a 
shortage  of  qualified  instructors. 
Recent  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  teacher  supply  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  teachers  in  the 
major  foreign  languages  and.  in  fact, 
there  Is  a  slight  surplus  in  some  re- 
gions. According  to  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  lay- 
offs of  elementary  and  secondary  for- 
eign language  teachers  was  second 
highest  among  all  fields— second  only 
to  art  teachers.  As  a  percentage  of  all 
shortages  among  teachers,  foreign  lan- 
guage teachers  constituted  a  low  1.1 
percent— compared  to  8.3  percent  for 
math  teachers,  5.5  percent  for  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  2.1  percent  for  gener- 
al science.  In  view  of  these  statistics, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  including 
foreign  languages  in  this  bill  is  well-in- 
tentioned, but  misdirected  benevo- 
lence. 

Clearly,  our  education  system's  fail- 
ings in  the  area  of  foreign  languages 
are  not  due  to  teacher  shortages,  but. 
instead  are  a  result  of  a  decline  in  for- 
eign language  entry  requirements  for 
college  and  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
students  that  they  do  not  need  foreign 
languages  for  employment  opportuni- 
ties. In  fact,  one  can  reasonbly  con- 
clude that,  if  we  put  the  bill's  funds 
into  training  of  foreign  language 
teachers,  we  will  likely  be  preparing 
them  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist. 

Both  committee  reports  do  point  to 
a  need  for  instructors  in  some  of  the 
more  highly  specialized  languages, 
such  as  Arabic.  Japanese,  and  Russian. 
However,  if  this  is  indeed  a  problem,  it 
Is  ludicrous  to  try  to  throw  these 
apples  and  oranges  into  a  math  and 
science  bill,  which  Is  directed  toward 
shortages  of  teachers  at  the  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  level.  If  the  schools 
are  having  problems  getting  students 
to  take  the  more  traditional  lan- 
guages—French. German.  Spanish— I 
hardly  see  where  they  will  be  clamor- 
ing for  teachers  of  Arabic.  Japanese, 
and  Russian.  If  our  problems  with 
those  languages  is  indeed  real,  a  new 
initiative  is  necessary,  or  perhaps 
adding   funds   to   existing    programs 


such  as  the  international  education 


programs. 

Compare  now  the  supply  of  math 
and  science  teachers  to  that  of  foreign 
language    teachers.    Statistical    data 
clearly   points   to   what   we   already 
know:  there  is  an  acute  shortage.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association,  about 
32,000  classes— involving  640.000  chil- 
dren—in   science    and    mathematics 
needed  for  the   1982-83  school  year 
were  unable  to  be  scheduled  due  to 
lack  of  teachers  or  resources.   Less 
than  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  dis- 
tricts have  physics  teachers  and  only 
31  percent  of  all  high  schools  offer 
courses  in  calculus.  This  is  principally 
a  result  of  the  dramatic  decline  in  the 
number  of  teachers  trained  annuaUy 
to  teach  these  subjects.  Over  the  past 
decade,  there  have  been  77  percent 
fewer  teachers  trained  in  math  and  65 
percent  in  science.  Compounding  the 
problem,  among  those  who  are  teach- 
ing math  and  science,  the  number  of 
unqualified    teachers    in    secondary 
school  classrooms  has  been  estimated 
to  be  as  high  as  50  percent.  All  of  this 
Is  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  great- 
est demand  for  new  Jolas  is  in  the  high- 
technology  industries  where  math  and 
science  skills  are  a  prerequisite.  Thus, 
we  have  not  only  a  problem  of  supply, 
but  also  of  upgrading  of  skills  to  meet 
the  current  state  of  the  art  and  to 
train  currently  unqualified  and  uncer- 
tified teachers. 

With  a  problem  of  such  serious  pro- 
portions, how  can  we  Justify  taking 
our  limited  available  funds,  which  will 
allow  for  only  5.000  scholarships  next 
year  and  10.000  thereafter,  and  under- 
mine it  by  adding  a  foreign  language 
where  there  is  presently  an  overoup- 
ply. 

Mi.  Chairman,  the  biU  and  the  perd 
ing  Science  and  Technology  Coir  r»"-- 
tee  amendment  are  attacking  t^-  .or- 
eign  language  problem  with  the  rong 
weapon.  To  simply  add  foreign  lan- 
guage to  the  eligible  activities  of  the 
bill  is  nothing  more  than  symbolic 
and.  in  fact,  can  worsen  the  overall 
education  problem  by  contributing  to 
further  layoffs  and  diverting  fimds 
from  an  area  where  they  are  clearly 

Therefore.  I  tirge  the  support  of  my 
amendment  to  insure  that  we  achieve 
maximum  use  of  funds  for  a  problem 
of  critical  importance. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  well-inten- 
tioned amendment.  Unfortunately  of 
all  the  bad  amendments  we  have  this 
is  the  worst,  because  it  attacks  a  fun- 
damental weakness  in  our  science  and 
math  area,  science  particularly. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  are  not 
mixing  apples  and  oranges.  When  we 
had  two  panels  of  scientists  before  the 


Science  and  Technology  Committee, 
my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
McCurot)  asked  the  one  panel: 
"Should  we  include  foreign  lan- 
guages?" And  the  panel  unanimously 
said,  "Yes." 

I  asked  the  second  panel,  I  do  not 
recall  the  names  of  the  scientists,  and 
the  one  scientist  said,  "It  is  a  desper- 

Now,  why  is  it  a  desperate  need? 
Well,  my  friends  you  have  to  reflect 
Just  a  little  bit.  What  are  the  high- 
technology  countries?  They  are  not 
English-speaking  countries.  And  the 
scientific  exchange  that  is  takir^c  place 
today  is  a  one-way  exchange.  Our  good 
friends  in  Japan  learn  and  understand 
English  and  they  get  our  information 
and  knowledge.  But  we  are  not  study- 
ing Japanese  or  German  or  the  other 
languages  where  we  have  this  prob- 
lem. 

So,  we  have,  in  this  bill.  10  percent 
of  the  scholarship  provisions  or  about 
1  percent  of  the  total  in  this  bill  is  as- 
signed to  this  need.  And  I  would  point 
out  one  other  thing:  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  tells  us,  in  speeches  around 
the  Nation,  and  his  predecessors  also, 
that  if  we  want  to  sell  abroad  we  are 
going  to  have  to  learn  other  lan- 
guages. I  heard  in  testimony  this 
morning,  and  I  have  not  seen  the 
speech,  but  the  Secretary,  Secretary 
Weinberger,  spoke  last  week  before  a 
group  of  educators  and  said  there  are 
three  fundamental  needs  in  the  field 
of  defense,  as  far  as  precollege  educa- 
tion and  college  education:  Science, 
math,  a<-.d  foreign  languages. 

So,  ve  are  talking  about  something 
that  is  not  theory,  we  are  talking 
about  something  that  is  not  simply  a 
^.esirable  ctiltural  exchange  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

We  are  talking  about  something  that 
is  very,  very  fundamental. 

Let  me  add  one  other  thing:  Con- 
gress has  many  strengths,  but  we  also 
have  some  weaknesses.  One  of  our 
weaknesses  is  we  respond  to  yester- 
day's problems  and  today's  problems. 
We  are  not  very  good  at  responding  to 
tomorrow's  problems. 

And  here,  every  study  I  have  seen, 
every  study,  without  exception,  sug- 
gests this  is  a  major  problem  that  we 
are  going  to  be  confronting.  It  is  a 
spotty  problem  now.  If  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  is  talking  about 
Spanish  teachers  right  now,  there  are 
some  areas  but  it  is  not  an  overwhelm- 
ing problem.  But  if  you  are  talking 
about  teachers  of  Japanese,  teachers 
of  Italian,  teachers  in  many  areas, 
then  you  are  talking  about  a  very  seri- 
ous problem. 

So,  I  would  hope,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  friend,  that  her  amend- 
ment, well-intentioned,  but  a  back- 
ward step,  would  be  rejected. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
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And  also  t^  include  an  important 
designation  aiid  that  Is  the  need  for 
langukges.  As  a  member  of 
both  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, we  werf  able  to  make  some  des- 
come  up  with  some 
national  security  is  In- 
volved and  bised  on  those  consider- 
ations and  th;  work  that  the  gentle- 
man has  done  and  his  willingness  to 
compromise:  1  support  the  gentle- 
man's posltioi  and  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fro  n  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  reqi  est  of  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 
and  by  unanii  lous  consent,  Mr.  Sncoii 
was  allowed  i  o  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  mlnut ».) 

Mr.  m  LA  (}ARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentle  man  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentlemai  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yl(  iding.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
was  out  of  t  le  Chamber,  but  I  was 
watching  on  1 V.  I  came  right  away  be- 
cause the  g»itleman  and  I  have 
spoken  so  maiy  times  about  what  he 
so  eloquently  llscussed  a  little  bit  ago. 

Let  me  say  how  heartily  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman,  because  In  two 
areas,  one  In  the  agrlcultiutd  sector 
where  it  is  tie  only  positive  balance- 
of -payments  lector  that  we  have  in 
America  and  yet  one  of  the  areas  in 
which  we  are)  so  deficient  is  that  all 
the  other  covAitries  in  the -world  when 
they  come  inl  o  a  coimtry  to  sell  their 
products,  the: '  come  not  only  wearing 
the  clothes  o  that  area,  knowing  the 
culture,  the  U  iosyncrasies  and  the  cus- 
toms, but  spei  king  their  language. 

I  have  in  a  ?ery  cursory  way  made  a 
study.  In  Am  tries  we  speak  more  lan- 
guages than  n  any  other  coimtry.  in 
the  world,  bit  yet  we  are  a  mono- 
lingual societ  ^  We  cannot  go  to  the 
other  countri  bs.  Once  you  get  out  of 
the  little  ne:  Ehborhood  or  once  you 
get  out  of  the  ethnic  area,  we  are  mon- 
olingual. We  cannot  speak  any  other 
languages. 

So  it  is  in  ihe  science  field.  I  have 
tried  to  wor  :  with  a  few  languages 
myself  and  I  ind  out  how  helpful  it  is 
in  every  arei ,  in  diplomacy  and  Just 
being  good  m  tighbors.  Even  when  you 


have  sensitive  areas  to  discuss,  how 
much  easier  it  is  when  you  discuss  it  in 
the  language  of  the  other  party.  By 
and  large,  the  other  party  speaks  Eng- 
lish. I  have  not  seen  a  foreign  official, 
including  some  of  our  adversaries  with 
whom  I  have  met,  that  does  not  speak 
English;  but  you  can  see  the  change  in 
expression  when  you  speak  their  lan- 
guage. 

In  technology,  in  medicine,  in  engi- 
neering, in  avionics  and  space,  certain- 
ly language  is  the  most  important 
factor  when  you  are  dealing  with 
plans  and  when  you  are  dealing  with 
technology  at  very  high  levels. 

I  will  not  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey,  but  I  will  say  that  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  and  I  Join  him  in  his  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  because  I 
know  the  positive  side  that  strategic 
language  studies  can  mean  to  our 
country,  not  only  in  the  national  de- 
fense, but  also  in  how  we  trade  with 
other  coimtrles  and  eventually  how  we 
live  with  other  countries. 

The  planet  is  so  small  that  we 
should  as  Americans  have  as  the  pri- 
mary effort  for  our  integrity  and  for 
our  defense  being  able  to  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  lan- 
guages. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  agree 
with  him  completely. 

Let  me  add  just  one  other  point  that 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  reminded 
me  of.  A  decreasing  percentage  of  the 
world's  technical  journals  are  printed 
in  English.  An  increasing  percentage 
are  printed  in  other  languages. 

The  United  States  represents  3  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population.  If  you 
believe  that  3  percent  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  world's  technical  knowledge, 
then  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey.  If  you 
believe  there  is  a  chance  that  we  can 
leam  from  others,  then  I  hope  you 
wiU  reject  that  amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  think  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  made  one  of  the 
better  statements  that  I  have  ever 
heard  made  on  this  floor.  The  gentle- 
woman was  not  in  any  way  indicating 
that  she  did  not  think  we  as  Ameri- 
cans should  not  become  more  con- 
cerned, more  interested,  more  Icnowl- 
edgeable,  more  capable  in  dealing  with 
foreign  languages.  She  did  not  say 
that  at  all. 

What  she  said  was  that  this  bill  is 
geared  to  prepare  for  a  shortage  of  sci- 
ence and  math  teachers.  That  is  what 
the  bill  is  aU  about.  There  is  very  little 
money  involved. 

Now.  we  try  to  take  that  little 
money  and  spread  it  beyond  and  that 
just  does  not  make  good  sense. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill 
is  try  as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  the 
critical  shortage  areas  in  the  teaching 
profession  brought  into  balance  with 
our  needs;  so  we  are  trying  to  get 
those  math  and  science  teachers 
trained  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Let  me  point  out  that  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  math  and  science  in  foreign 
languages,  then  certainly  the  only 
area  in  this  bill  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  is  the  area  that  would 
deal  with  scientists,  would  deal  with 
sophisticated  technical  capabilities  to 
read  the  research  and  to  comprehend 
what  is  written  in  that  research.  We 
certainly  should  not  be  talking  about 
conversational  language  in  this  kind  of 
bill. 

In  fact,  as  someone  will  point  out,  in 
the  budget  from  our  committee  we 
talk  about  new  initiatives  in  foreign 
languages.  They  are  important:  al- 
though, let  me  tell  you.  we  do  not 
know  how  to  accomplish  it.  We  have 
not  given  much  thought  to  that. 
About  the  only  way  you  can  do  it  Is  to 
mandate  from  the  Federal  level  that 
the  colleges  will  demand  foreign  lan- 
guages in  their  entrance  requirements. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ever  want  to  do 
that  from  the  Federal  level. 

One  statement  was  made  that  is  in- 
correct that  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention.  When  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at- 
tended coUege  and  attended  high 
school,  the  diplomatic  language  world- 
wide was  PYench.  Do  you  know  what 
the  diplomatic  language  is  now?  It  is 
English. 

The  language  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics when  I  was  ir  high  school  and 
when  I  was  in  college  was  German.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  now?  It  is  English. 

Let  me  quote  from  Newsweek  No- 
vember 15. 1982: 

English  h&s  replaced  French  in  the  world 
of  diplomacy.  English  has  replaced  German 
in  the  field  of  science.  English  replaced 
German  after  World  War  II  when  scores  of 
German  scientists  moved  to  Britain  and  the 
I7nited  States.  Now  two-thirds  of  all  scientif- 
ic papers  are  published  first  in  English. 

The  teaching  of  English  is  so  impor- 
tant in  this  country  of  ours  because  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  made 
worldwide. 

Let  me  again  say  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey, 
agrees,  I  am  sure,  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  said  and  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  said  about  our 
need  to  be  bilingual,  but  that  is  not 
what  this  bill  is  all  about.  This  bill  is 
talking  about  training  teachers  quick- 
ly to  fill  the  vacancies  that  exist  in  ad- 
vanced mathematics  and  in  advanced 
science.  I  think  that  is  what  we  should 
concentrate  on  with  these  limited 
amoimts  of  funds. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 
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lilrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  make  another  obser- 
vation and  also  reiterate  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  start  with  the  basic  under- 
standing that  there  is  presently  no 
shortage  in  foreign  language  teachers. 
The  problem  has  a  very  different 
character  than  the  one  we  are  dealing 
with  in  math  and  science;  but  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  attribution 
that  this  has  somehow  something  to 
do  with  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy  or  intelligence.  I  think  that  is 
hrelevant  to  this  bill. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we 
have  been  notorious  in  this  country 
for  not  having  diplomats  that  know 
how  to  speak  the  language,  but  I  think 
there  is  quite  a  different  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  that  problem 
than  training  elementary  and  second- 
ary foreign  language  teachers  on  a 
crash  course.  That  is  my  conviction  on 
this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  two  comments. 
No.  1,  the  quotation  the  gentleman 
made  from  Newsweek  is  correct,  but 
my  statement  remains  correct  and 
that  is  that  a  decreasing  percentage  of 
the  world's  technical  Journals  are  in 
the  English  language. 

I  would  simply  point  out  one  impor- 
tant factor.  Just  one  little  incident.  An 
engineer  from  Michelin,  the  French 
radial  tire  manufacturer,  published  an 
article  in  a  French  technical  Journal 
why  certain  processes  do  not  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  radial  tires.  It  so 
happened  that  no  one  in  Firestone 
read  the  French  technical  journal  and 
they  made  some  mistakes  that  cost 
them  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
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Just  one  point.  If  I  could  respond  to 
the  gentlewoman  and  take  your  time, 
and  I  appreciate  your  courtesy,  when 
the  gentlewoman  says  this  is  not  a  se- 
curity bill,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
bill  is  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
Nation  face  a  major  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GOODLING)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Good- 
LiMG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Can  the  gentle- 
man wind  it  up  quickly? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes,  and  I  will  Just  take 
30  more  seconds. 

Mr.  Chahman,  when  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  tells  us  we  better  pay  at- 
tention to  this  area,  when  former 
Deputy  Dhrector  of  the  CIA,  Admiral 
Inman,  says  this  is  a  major  security 
problem,  we  can  ignore  them.  We  can 
ignore  these  scientists  who  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  but  I  hope  we  have  the 
good  sense  not  to  Ignore  them. 


Mr.  OOODUNG.  »«ay  I  Just  re- 
spond very  quickly  by  saying  that  the 
gentleman  has  reinforced  my  argu- 
ment. When  I  say  if  there  is  any  con- 
nection in  this  particular  legislation 
with  a  foreign  language,  it  is  in  the 
area  of  reading  and  comprehension  of 
scientific  and  technical  research.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  to  that  point,  we 
are  not  going  to  save  that  tire  compa- 
ny you  mentioned  earlier,  by  simply 
training  more  teachers. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  there  is  a  vehi- 
cle, there  is  a  need  to  do  what  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  do.  but  it  is  not  in  this 
iMutlcular  legislation. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  jrield  for  Just  one 
question? 

Mr.  QOODLDHQ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

BAr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  this 
proposal  has  been  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  for  some  years, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  a  sincere  ques- 
tion. 

I  alluded  in  my  statement  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  existing  programs,  per- 
haps the  international  education  pro- 
gram, which  are  existing,  not  funded  I 
am  sure  consistent  with  what  you  feel 
the  funding  level  should  be.  but  is  that 
not  a  more  appropriate  vehicle,  par- 
ticularly since  it  had  its  inception,  I 
believe,  in  concern  over  the  precise  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions that  you  have  in  mind?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond. 

Mr.  CJOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  It  is  fimded  at 
$26  million.  It  primarily  teaches  some 
of  the  lesser  known  languages,  but  it 
does  not  address  this  problem  at  all. 
This  problem  is  a  different  problem 
and  a  very  real  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Goodling)  has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  CjOOD- 
LiRG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CjOODLING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Are  V  a  including  foreign  languages 
in  this  bill  because  there  Is  a  crisis  in 
the  learning  of  foreign  languages  that 
goes  beyond  science  and  math  teach- 
ing? Is  that  what  we  are  doing?  I  think 
there  is  a  crisis  in  foreign  languages. 
Just  as  the  gentleman  does. 


Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  yield  to  me,  I, 
frankly,  believe  there  is  this  overall 
problem,  and  this,  in  a  small  way,  ad- 
dresses that,  but  there  is  in  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  area  a  very  real 
problem. 

The  majority  of  teachers  of  German 
and  other  languages  in  our  schools  are 
literature-oriented.  They  are  not  ori- 
ented toward  the  technical  fields,  plus 
we  are  not  developing  the  teachers  in 
Japanese.  Arabic,  and  some  of  the 
other  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiifG)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  RrrrES  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Goodlikg  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  imderstand  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  saying,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point. 
I  think  there  is,  indeed,  an  enormous 
crisis  in  foreign  langriage  knowledge 
and  training  in  this  coimtry.  However, 
if  we  want  to  concentrate  on  the  tech- 
nical side  of  those  foreign  languages, 
for  example,  in  dealing  not  only  with 
scientific  literature  but  in  dealing  with 
export  markets  in  high  technology, 
then  I  submit  that  Arabic  is  not  one  of 
those  languages.  There  is  a  great  need 
to  leam  Arabic,  but  it  is  not  really  re- 
lated to  the  science  and  technology, 
certainly  not  on  the  research  side,  but 
perhaps  it  Is  related  on  the  export  side 
of  high  technology  products. 

I  would  urge  my  collegues  to  see  this 
one  clearly:  Japanese  language  train- 
ing in  this  country  is  like  a  desert.  It  is 
empty  and  it  is  in  great  need  of  irriga- 
tion, planting  and  nurturing.  If  the 
money  in  this  bill  all  went  into  learn- 
ing Japanese  and  teaching  Japanese, 
we  would  have  made  a  great  stride  for- 
ward in  the  science  and  technology  as- 
pects. 

Russian,  for  example.  I  do  not  feel 
at  this  point,  speaking  fluent  Russian 
by  the  way.  that  Russian  is  a  necessity 
for  science  and  math.  Basically  the 
great  majority  of  work  that  is  coming 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  high 
quality  is  in  English,  but  for  export 
and  for  trataing  and  for  education,  we 
have  a  tremendous  vacuum  in  the  field 
of  Japanese,  and  I  might  add  Chinese, 
not  even  so  much  for  mainland  China, 
but  Chinese  for  east  Asia. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  addition  to  a 
shortage  of  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  in  our  country  there  is  an- 
other equally  serious  problem  in  our 
educational  system— the  lack  of  for- 
eign language  proficiency  by  oiu" 
youngsters.  For  this  reason  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
visions  under   part  B   of  H.R.    1310 
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Mr.    Chairman, 
yield? 
.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
P^nnsylvania. 

I  thank  the  gen- 


I  would  just  like  to 
that  there  is  no 


one  on  this  side  who  does  not  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  his  comment 
when  he  says  the  lack  of  proficiency 
to  speak  and  comprehend  foreign  lan- 
guage is  a  disgrace  in  this  country. 
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Our  only  argimient  Is  that  this  is  not 
the  vehicle.  We  have  money  allocated 
in  our  budget  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  where  we  could 
really  attack  this. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  10  per- 
cent of  the  little  bit  of  money  that  we 
have  here  in  the  first  place,  even  if 
they  used  it  all,  would  not  begin  to 
make  a  dent  in  what  it  is  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  atx>ut.  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  I  think 
we  need  to  come  up  with  a  vehicle  to 
do  exactly  what  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  back,  I  will  say  that  obvious- 
ly we  do  not  intend  in  this  bill  through 
this  provision  pertaining  to  foreign 
languages  to  address  the  brother  prob- 
lem of  lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  by  youngsters.  But  by 
simply  allowing  that  some  f  imds  under 
this  bill,  a  very  modest  amount,  may 
be  utilized  in  connection  with  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  for  people  who 
may  be  interested  in  using  that  Itnowl- 
edge  in  the  furtherance  of  science  and 
math  is  something  that  is  perfectly 
valid,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  caimot 
be  done. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman.  It  is 
true  this  bill  is  about  science  and  tech- 
nology. But  we  have  a  problem  in  that 
area.  The  gentleman  has  pointed  this 
out  well,  and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate,  and  I  do  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  But  I  have  found 
the  debate  very  interesting,  in  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion at  all  from  one  side  of  the  aisle  to 
the  other,  the  supporters  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment,  that  there  is 
a  problem  with  our  foreign  languages 
capability. 

So  this  is  really  not  a  debate  over 
whether  we  should  do  something  or 
not.  It  is  really  a  debate  that  I  would 
say  is  based  on  an  issue  of  confidence. 
I  think  we  have  more  confidence  in 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  than  he 
has  in  himself.  We  have  confidence  in 
the  gentleman  that  he  understands 
this  problem  and  can  help  fashion  the 
solution  and  then  get  a  comprehensive 
program  for  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion through  our  committee  and 
through  this  Congress. 


We  also  believe  that,  once  he  does 
that,  the  problem  will  be  better  ad- 
dressed than  if  we  nibble  away  at  it. 
We  add  a  little  bit  here  in  one  pro- 
gram, and  a  little  bit  more  in  another 
program,  and  a  little  bit  there.  And 
you  know  what  happens?  Each  pro- 
gram has  its  own  overlay  of  adminis- 
trative costs. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the 
gentleman  would  put  his  efforts  into 
designing  and  carrying  through  our 
committee  in  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive program  that  everyone  here 
today  seems  to  admit  is  necessary.  And 
instead  of  having  a  web  of  administra- 
tive costs  over  little  programs  attached 
to  popular  bills  on  other  subjects,  the 
gentleman  would  have  one  program 
with  less  administrative  costs  that 
would  address  the  problem  better. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  in  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  appre- 
ciate that  great  confidence  the  gentle- 
man has  in  me.  And  I  would  have 
greater  confidence  in  the  answer  the 
gentleman  provides  if  he  can  give  me 
assurance  that  when  we  come  up  with 
this  comprehensive  program,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
sign  that  program. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Oh,  is  that  why 
the  gentleman  is  attaching  it  to  this 
bill?  The  gentleman  thinks  he  is  going 
to  sign  this  one? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  believe  the  President 
will  sign  this  one. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  WeU,  the  gentle- 
man may  have  placed  his  confidence 
in  the  wrong  bill. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  for 
some  time  this  afternoon  to  the  debate 
on  this  and  the  previous  amendments, 
and  I  find  myself  in  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  wondering  who  is  on  what  side, 
because  it  has.  as  just  observed,  come 
through  to  me  that  there  is  little  if 
any  disagreement  in  terms  of  what  our 
defined  national  objectives  ought  to 
be. 

Obviously,  we  are  here  dealing  with 
a  bill  that  has  as  its  purpose  and  at  its 
outset  had  as  its  purpose  the  enhance- 
ment of  scientific  and  mathematical 
education  and  training.  No  one  in  any 
sense  fails  to  recognize  that  we  are  a 
nation  critically  deficient  in  linguistic 
skills.  Sometimes  I  have  even  heard  it 
said  that  we  speak  one  language 
poorly.  We  certainly  do  a  very  poor 
job  of  speaking  more  than  one. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue,  and  I  think 
there  is  an  inherent  danger  that  if  we 
are  indeed  serious  about  our  linguistic 
deficiencies  that  what  is  offered  in 
this  bill  is  going  to  be  no  more  than 
some  pablum,  some  symbolism  that 
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makes  it  more  difficult  for  this  Nation 
to  really  address  the  problem. 

If  this  bill  dealing  with  science  and 
technology  or  science  and  mathemati- 
cal education  addressed  fimding  to 
make  available  from  all  of  these  Japa- 
nese scientific  technical  Journals  and 
other  critical  language  Journals  mate- 
rial that  American  scientists  ought  to 
have  access  to  and  meaningful  ability 
to  understand  to  translate  them,  it 
would  have  some  immediate  practical 
implication  in  terms  of  the  national 
problem.  Without  this  amendment,  all 
that  is  going  to  be  done  is  divert  a  part 
of  the  funds  which  would  be  provided 
under  this  bill  to  offer  scholarships  to 
some  amorphous  group  out  there 
somewhere  that  We  hope  will  emerge 
and  want  to  take  courses  in  learning 
how  to  teach  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Arabic,  or  whatever  is  defined  as  a 
critical  language.  It  Is  not  going  to 
happen  that  way.  We  are  not  going  to 
accomplish  anything  by  adding  for- 
eign language,  even  indeed  critical  for- 
eign languages,  to  the  provision  of  this 
bill.  We  are  going  to  be  purporting  to 
do  something  about  a  problem  when 
we  actually  accomplish  nothing  but 
the  expenditure  of  some  more  money. 
Let  us  reserve  that  money.  Let  us  re- 
serve our  very  efficient  capability  to 
fund  programs  which  are  needed  and 
spend  it  in  a  well-directed  program. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  has  been  referred  to 
as  being  a  misguided,  well-intentioned 
effort.  I  would  suggest  that  the  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  as  it  comes  before  us 
with  foreign  language  provisions  in  it 
makes  it  in  that  regard  an  unguided 
missile.  We  are  throwing  some  money 
at  a  problem.  The  problem  is  there. 
The  problem  is  real.  But  throwing 
that  money  through  the  vehicle  of 
this  bill  is  not  addressing  the  problem. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the 
gentleman  there  when  the  scientists 
who  testified  before  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  were  asked 
whether  it  was  important  that  we  in- 
clude this  for  science  and  technology 
reasons? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  the  gentleman  was 
not,  in  fact,  present  when  that  was 
said,  but  I  have  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  relate  it  as  being  a  fact 
and  certainly  I  would  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  some  eminent  scientist  from 
somewhere  said  it  at  the  committee 
when  I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  is  interesting  that  we 
had  two  panels  of  scientists,  and  they 
all  said  the  same  thing. 

Now,  maybe  these  scientists  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  were  not  there  at  my  request, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that  maybe  this 


House  ought  to  listen  to  some  of  these 
scientists. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman,  in  response,  it  is  more 
than  appropriate  that  we  listen  to 
these  scientists.  It  is  certainly  more 
than  important  that  these  scientists 
help  us  convince  the  people  and  all  of 
the  Congress  that  we  indeed  need  to 
do  something  about  our  language  defi- 
ciencies. But  I  would  suggest  that  per- 
haps a  scientist  is  not  the  area  of  ex- 
pertise that  I  would  go  to  in  terms  of 
how  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  teach- 
ing of  science  and  in  the  fimding  the 
most  effective  way  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  have  to  ask  is:  What 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill?  And  that 
has  been  mentioned  a  number  of 
times.  The  purpose  is,  obviously,  to 
deal  with  science  and  technology  as  it 
relates,  obviously,  to  our  overall  na- 
tional security,  and  the  reality  is  that 
if  any  of  us  go  to  Japan  or  to  Germany 
or  to  the  Soviet  Union,  their  training 
in  terms  of  science  and  technology  is 
interrelated  with  language  training. 
They  are  not  separate.  They  would 
not  divide  it.  It  Is  key.  It  Is  together, 
because  it  serves  as  an  information  ex- 
change, because  it  relates  to  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  countries,  and 
because,  more  importantly,  they  feel, 
the  scientists  themselves  feel,  that 
that  kind  of  training  is  essential  if  we 
are  truly  to  improve  our  science  and 
technology  in  this  country. 

The  status  of  foreign  language  train- 
ing in  this  country  is  scandalous.  That 
is  not  my  word.  That  is  not  just  the 
view  of  Members  who  have  spoken 
here.  There  was  a  national  commission 
established  that  looked  into  this  issue, 
and  in  1979  reported  back  to  the  coun- 
try that  the  status  of  training  in  for- 
eign languages  in  this  coimtry  is  noth- 
ing less  than  scandalous.  That  is  cause 
for  concern. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I 
have  been  raising  this  issue  year  after 
year  since  then,  and  nothing  happens. 
Nothing  happens. 
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Obviously  we  would  like  to  see  a 
comprehensive  bill  on  language  train- 
ing coming  out,  but  it  has  not  moved. 

It  is  related  to  the  issues  that  are 
raised  here  in  science  and  mathemat- 
ics, and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  is 
most  essential  that  we  retain  it  cer- 
tainly at  the  higher  education  level. 

The  issue  has  been  raised  in  several 
areas  that  I  think  are  cause  for  con- 
cern for  us.  The  CIA  has  obviously  re- 
ferred to  this  as  an  area  where  lan- 
guage training  Is  not  only  getting  bad, 
it  is  getting  worse.  The  military  has 
tried  to  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents going  to  the  Defense  Language 


Institute  which  is  In  my  district  be- 
cause they  see  a  desperate  need  to  in- 
crease language  training  because  it  is 
so  essential  to  our  national  security. 

In  foreign  policy  I  can  give  you  ex- 
ample after  example  of  how  your  em- 
bassies have  virtually  failed  to  provide 
diplomats  who  have  proper  language 
training.  Examples  have  been  shown 
in  Afghanistan  with  the  Soviet  Union 
all  around  your  embassy  and  when  a 
Soviet  soldier  went  into  our  Embassy 
to  surrender  to  our  Einbassy  there  was 
not  anyone  in  our  Embassy  who  could 
speak  the  Soviet  language. 

In  Iran,  out  of  60  diplomats  that 
were  there  for  us.  only  6  spoke  the 
language  of  the  country  of  Iran. 

There  is  example  after  example 
after  example  and  it  is  an  outrage.  We 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  it. 

The  Japanese,  the  Soviets,  the  Ger- 
mans understand  the  Importance  of 
this  and  are  emphasizing  language 
training. 

Why  is  it  a  problem  here?  Because 
of  the  attitudes  that  have  been  reflect- 
ed on  the  floor.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  it  but  obviously  it  should  not  be 
something  that  we  focus  on  in  this 
issue.  Let  us  deal  with  it  later. 

Teachers,  we  have  teachers,  but 
somehow  we  do  not  know  whether 
those  teachers  are  trained  to  fully  deal 
with  the  language  and  whether  they 
are  in  the  areas  of  concern  that  we 
should  be  focusing  on  in  terms  of  lan- 
guage training. 

This  needs  to  be  addressed  now,  not 
later.  I  happen  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  fourth  R  developing  if  we  believe  in 
a  modem  world  and  we  want  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  modem  world.  That  R 
is  a  reality.  It  is  the  reality  that  re- 
lates to  our  national  security.  It  is  the 
reality  that  relates  to  our  diplomacy. 
It  is  the  reality  that  relates  to  our 
economy,  and  if  we  are  going  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  world  of  the  future 
then  we  have  to  start  now. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  occurred  to  me  while 
I  was  sitting  here  one  other  little  inci- 
dent that  I  hope  may  have  some 
impact  on  any  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  not  made  up  their  mind. 

Last  week  I  noted  on  my  schedule 
that  the  head  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Mr.  Ed  Knapp.  was 
coming  to  my  office.  I  thought,  well, 
maybe  he  is  going  to  ask  me  to  get  rid 
of  the  foreign  language  provisions  in 
here. 

He  came  in  and  he  said.  "I  Just  want 
to  th-Jik  you  for  adding  this  provision 
in  yoar  emphasis  here.  It  is  needed." 

I  tiiank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 
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Mr.  PANET  'A.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  OUNDE  iSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  ChaimuA,  thank  you,  and  my 
colleaRues.  anc  particularly  this  distin- 
guished chain  lan  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Higher  Education.  It  is  difficult 
to  stand  up  ii  opposition  to  his  con- 
cerns in  this  particular  area,  but  I 
want  to  go  ba<:k  to  what  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon  in  the  general  debate, 
and  that  is  let  us  understand  what  we 
are  doing  toda  r. 

We  are  tryir  g  to  target  a  very  limit- 
ed and  yes,  inadequate  amount  of 
money  to  a  ve  ry  serious  problem  that 
we  have. 

If  I  heard  qne  criticism  of  the  Na- 
tional Defensej  Education  Act  from  all 
of  you  who  ha  vt  far  more  information 
and  understar  ding  of  that  act  than  I 
do,  it  is  we  tiy  to  do  way  too  many 
things  with  to )  few  dollars  and,  frank- 
ly, we  accomr  lished  little  if  anything 
because  of  tha  I.. 

Earlier  toduy  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  marked  up  the 
budget  recon  mendations  that  were 
forwarded  to  1  he  Budget  Committee.  I 
think  we  nee<l  to  understand  that  in 
those  actions  we  show  that  it  was  not 
only  the  majoi  ity  party  but  the  minor- 
ity party  who  shares  the  concern  and 
the  commitment  to  foreign  language 
education  tha ;  must  come  out  of  this 
Congress  for  our  recommendations 
from  the  mine  rity  side  which  included 
some  150  tniil  on  in  initiatives  for  for- 
eign language  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  in  tl  e  fiscal  year  1984. 

We  share  that  commitment,  and 
something  ou  fht  to  be  done,  but  now 
is  not  the  tim ;  to  do  it  in  this  particu- 
lar bill. 

The  only  tling  I  can  add  that  has 
not  been  said,  I  think,  is  imderstand 
what  all  of  tl  lis  means  to  your  State 
and  to  your  district.  We  are  talking 
about  a  tota  of  $20  million  in  the 
scholarship  ai  ea.  We  are  talking  about 
the  fact  tha;  in  the  formula  each 
State  is  going  to  have  20  applicants  for 
scholarships  1  imes  the  nimiber  of  con- 
gressional districts,  so  we  are  sort  of 
Rfwiiming  at  the  maximum  you  are 
going  to  get  20  scholarships  in  your 
particular  dis  rict. 

When  I  loo  t  at  my  own  State  I  find 
that  we  have  between  a  30-  to  40-per- 
cent shortag;  of  math  and  science 
teachers  and  I  say,  then,  is  this  the 
place  to  put  a  dilution,  to  put  a  re- 
quirement or  an  opportvmity  that 
some  of  that  inoney  can  go  for  foreign 
language  wh^n  we  cannot  even  make 
the  basic  inte  it. 

Tou  know,  if  we  want  to  accomplish 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  with 
foreign  language  being  a  part  of  the 
necessity  to  i  inderstand  math  and  sci- 
ence in  this  »>untry,  I  would  suggest 
we  do  two  th  ings.  No.  1.  we  as  a  Con- 
gress pass  eil  her  a  law  or  a  resolution 


calling  on  every  college  and  university 
in  this  country  to  end  their  entrance 
requirements,  insist  that  any  of  those 
students  entering  college  must  have 
taken  some  foreign  language  in  high 
school.  They  do  not  do  that  today.  We 
all  have  talked  about  the  Ph.  D.'s  who 
have  never  had  even  a  course  in  a  for- 
eign language. 

Second,  perhaps  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  not  be  spending  dollars,  but  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  simply  require  these 
same  colleges  that  in  any  of  their 
bachelor  of  science  degrees  issued  in 
this  country  from  any  college  or  uni- 
versity that  they  must  have  a  foreign 
language  requirement  to  get  that 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 

There  are  ways  in  which  we  can  ac- 
complish this  without  simply  diluting 
the  limited  $20  million  we  have. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding.  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

If  we  were  to  require  what  the  gen- 
tleman suggests  we  would  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  have 
the  Federal  Government  moving  into 
those  colleges  and  universities  and 
saying.  "You  have  to  teach  this." 

I  have  avoided  that  and  I  think  this 
Congress  ought  to  continue  to  avoid 
that. 

I  think  we  have  to  say  what  are  ways 
that  we  can  meet  the  problem  that  are 
in  line  with  our  traditions  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  bill  as  it  now  is  is  in 
line  with  our  traditions. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  what  he  sug- 
gests is  a  significant  departure  from 
what  we  have  done.  I  think  it  is  a  de- 
partiire  that  we  should  not  make. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  do  not  think  this  Con- 
gress ought  to  mandate  by  law  that 
that  be  done. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Then  I  mlsxmderstood 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  think  the  re- 
sponse that  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
panels  of  scientists  from  the  universi- 
ties who  come  to  our  committees  and 
sit  there  and  say  we  have  got  a  prob- 
lem, people  do  not  imderstand  foreign 
language  so  you,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, give  us  more  money,  because 
money  is  the  end  all.  the  fact  is  we 
ought  to  tell  them  "Go  home,  get  your 
house  in  order.  If  you  think  your  sci- 
entists need  foreign  language  require- 
ments, mandate  it  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
quirement to  get  a  degree  from  that 
university.  Do  not  always  come  to  us 
and  ask  us  for  money." 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  really  most 
appreciative  for  the  gentleman  from 


Wisconsin's  statement  because  he  has 
brought  the  Issue  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, which  is  reaUy  what  Is  involved 
here. 

Never  mind  the  obfuscations  con- 
cerning foreign  policy  and  diplomatic 
needs.  The  real  issue  Is  we  have  a  lim- 
ited number  of  dollars.  We  have  a  cru- 
cial shortage  of  math  and  science 
teachers.  These  fimds  are  going  to  be 
distributed  across  the  States  and  how 
much  of  those  funds  do  you  want  to  be 
diluted  or  imdermined  by  spreading 
them  thinner  through  an  inappropri- 
ate response  to  the  foreign  language 
policy? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  do  basically  two  things,  in 
my  judgment.  One  is  to  prevent  the  di- 
lution of  funding  in  a  bill  that  is  de- 
signed to  solve  a  major  problem  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  a  shortage  of 
math  and  science  teachers. 

Second,  it  is  designed  to  prevent  a  di- 
lution of  another  program  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  is 
concerned  about  this  issue  has  de- 
signed to  prevent  it  from  diluting  a 
meaningful  foreign  language  program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  amendment 
Is  designed  at  all  to  dispute  the  need 
for  improvement  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage program.  Because  of  that  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  allow  foreign 
language  and  its  needs  to  enter  into  di- 
luting what  we  have  now  worked  so 
hard  to  design,  a  very  important  bill 
that  addresses  the  math  and  science 
problem. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  gentleman,  as  so 
many  others  have  used  this  term 
about  diluting.  Let  us  talk  about  what 
-we  are  doing.  We  are  talking  about  a 
$425  million  bill,  and  the  maximum  on 
foreign  languages  in  this  is  $5  million, 
or  about  1  percent. 
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Now.  that  is  the  dilution  that  you 
are  talking  about.  And  when  the  scien- 
tists tell  us  we  ought  to  be  doing  it. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  But  the  general  im- 
pression of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  that  this  is  not 
enough  to  really  even  address  the 
math  and  science  problem.  Then  to 
further  dilute  what  is  already  per- 
ceived by  the  majority  of  this  commit- 
tee, to  extract  from  what  is  perceived 
to  be  an  inadequate  amount  to  address 
the  math  and  science  problem,  then 
maneuver  that  over  into  a  totally  un- 
related, in  my  judgment,  area  th.at 
would  prevent  xis  from  meaningfully 
addressing  the  foreign  language  at  an- 
other time,  to  me  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  what  wr  have  been 


working  toward  in  the  existing  bill. 
For  that  reason  I  would  support  the 
amendment  to  keep  the  bill  as  dean  as 
possible,  to  allow  it  to  remain  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  math  and  sci- 
ence rather  than  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility in  the  future  of  addressing  the 
foreign  language  problem.  I  personally 
feel  it  would  be  very  difficult.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  even  set  up  the  program 
and  to  administer  the  program  of  for- 
eign language  with  the  small  amount 
of  money  that  we  are  talking  about 
and  it  would  merely  prevent  us  from 
meaningfully  getting  into  the  foreign 
language  program  at  a  later  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukb- 
MA)  to  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEramHT  OFFKRKD  BY  IDI.  IRLEWBOIUITO 
THE  SCIENCE  AKD  TECHMOLOOY  COMMITTEE 
AMENDMXMT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlerborm  to 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
Amendment:  Page  46.  line  6,  after  the 
period  insert  close  quotations  marks  and  a 
period,  and,  beginning  on  line  7.  strike  out 
all  of  part  C  through  page  47,  line  19. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  eliminate  part 
q  (teacher  incentive  grants)  from  title 
i  of  the  bill.  This  is  an  important 
amendment  because  it  is  part  of  a 
series  of  amendments  I  intend  to  offer 
which  would  result  in  a  $50  million 
program  designed  to  increase  the 
short-term  supply  of  mathematics  and 
science  teachers.  My  series  of  amend- 
ments, in  effect,  would  replace  the 
proposed  $400  million  package  with  a 
more  efficient  and  reasonable  propos- 
al—one designed  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cy without  ignoring  an  even  more  im- 
mediate crisis— the  looming  $200  bil- 
lion budget  deficit. 

To  summarize,  this  amendment 
strikes  part  C  of  title  I  (teacher  incen- 
tive grant  program).  It  is  the  first  of 
three  amendments  I  intend  to  offer 
with  the  goal  of  having  the  bill  consist 
of  only  title  I,  part  B  (teacher  scholar- 
ships/simimer  institutes  and  postaec- 
ondary  assistance)  at  a  total  cost  of 
$50  mllUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  may  be  considered  and 
adopted  with  little  or  no  further 
debate.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes.  Con- 
gressman Miller  in  committee  offered 
this  amendment.  It  involves  $5  million. 
The  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
teacher  initiative  grants  in  part  C  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  MnxER  had  an  idea  that 
it  may  encourage  better  teaching  in 


math  and  science  if  some  grants  were 
made  directly  to  the  teachers. 

Now,  I  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLSKBOiuf),  that  this  new  pro- 
gram will  do  some  good,  making  some 
small  grants  to  the  teachers.  I  have  no 
objection  to  trying  this  idea. 

This  section  of  the  bill  was  added  by 
Congressman  Gkosge  Milleh  in  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  It  is 
for  fiscal  year  1985  only,  not  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  on  a  trial  nm  basis  for  1 
year.  And  it  is  the  only  section  of  the 
bill  that  directly  rewards  classroom 
teachers  for  creative  ideas,  with  funds 
to  improve  classroom  instruction. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  would 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlekborw). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Eblenborh) 
there  were— ayes  12,  noes,  28. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

AMEKOMOIT  OrTERXD  BT  MB.  HARBISON  TO  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHHOLOCT  COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT 

lb.  HARRISON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Habkison  to 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
amendment:  Page  49,  line  21,  Insert  "certi- 
fied" before  "teachers". 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  take  5  minutes  but  to  explain 
briefly. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
limit  eligibility  for  the  simuner  insti- 
tute program  and  only  for  the  siunmer 
institute  program  to  certify  teachers. 

Mr.  CKX5DLING.  Mr.  C^iairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  <300DLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

We  would  be  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  We  see  no  objection 

to  it.  ^     . 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  do  not  accept  the  amendment. 
This  was  a  provision  that  was  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dymally),  who  is  a 
member  of  our  committee  and  it  was 
Intended  that  with  this,  that  it  is  not 
required  that  teachers  or  supervisors 
be  certified,  but  it  was  the  committee's 
intent  that  such  participants  at  least 
meet  the  mimlmum  requirements  re- 
quired for  teaching  in  the  private  or 
nonpublic  schools  in  a  particular 
State.  In  addition  it  is  Intended  that 
such  programs  also  provide  for  allow- 


ing at  least  some  portion  of  training 
people  who  have  outstanding  experi- 
ence in  science,  math,  engineering  and 
so  forth. 

I  think  to  do  this  gives  some  flexibil- 
ity to  a  teacher  who  may  have  only  1 
or  2  hotu^  of  college  credit  lacking  cer- 
tification. 
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This  would  provide  the  means 
whereby  we  could  certify  more  teach- 
ers in  this  field. 

So  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dymally),  who  is  an  author- 
ity and  has  been  on  the  certification 
board  of  the  State  of  California,  certi- 
fied in  five  subjects.  I  think  probably 
more  than  anybody  in  this  House  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  issues 
involved  in  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  reclaim  my  time  just  to  make  a 
brief  statement  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  the  time  at  this  time 
and  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  will  protect  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomia. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  can  be  called  the 
exclusion  amendment.  In  California 
we  used  to  call  it  the  Einstein  exclu- 
sion amendment  because  under  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  if  Ein- 
stein were  alive  he  would  not  be  able 
to  teach  in  the  Callfomia  schools,  as  a 
result  of  which  our  former  colleague, 
Leo  Ryan,  headed  a  Joint  committee 
on  teacher  credentials  and  we  traveled 
all  over  the  coimtry  looking  at  this 
problem. 

What  was  intended  here  was  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  people  who 
are  qualified  in  the  field  of  math  and 
science  to  take  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  biU  so  that  they  can 
become  certified. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
limit  access  to  the  programs  in  the 
emergency  science  education  bill  to 
certified  teachers.  On  the  face  of  it 
that  would  seem  reasonable.  After  all, 
we  do  not  want  unqxialified  people 
teaching  our  children.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  deceptive.  It  will  not  accom- 
plish what  it  appears  to  accomplish. 
As  a  teacher  possessing  four  teaching 
credentials,  and  as  a  former  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Credential- 
ing  for  the  State  of  California,  I  am 
well  versed  in  the  uses  and  abuses  of 
certification. 

I  think  you  should  know  Just  who 
would  be  excluded  from  access  to 
these  programs  if  this  amendment  is 
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paned.  Laoi  ;uage  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  (  ommittee  report  on  this 
bUl  makes  ii  clear  that  credentlaling 
agents  other  than  State  or  local  educa- 
tion authoril  les  may  declare  a  teacher 
certified.  Wlat  this  means  is  that  it 
would  be  pa  Bible  under  this  bill  for  a 
religious  leat  er  or  a  president  of  a  pri- 
vate school  consortium  to  rule  that 
the  teachers  under  him  or  her  are  cer- 
tified. Thos(  teachers  then  would  be 
eligible  to  ta  :e  part  in  the  programs  in 
this  bill. 

In  fact.  If  his  amendment  is  passed 
only  one  gro  ap  of  people  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  ihe  programs.  That  group 
Is  made  up  jof  scientists,  mathemati- 
cians, and  ot  ler  technical  experts.  We 
often  give  lit  service  in  the  Congress  to 
the  concept  )f  education  and  industry 
cooperation.  One  very  important  way 
in  which  inlustry  can  contribute  to 
the  educational  process  is  to  allow  re- 
lease time  tb  their  experts  to  share 
some  of  tha  expertise  with  our  chil- 
dren in  the  r  classrooms.  In  the  in- 
stances whei  e  scientists  and  mathema- 
ticians have  been  allowed  this  access 
to  the  classr  K)m  the  results  have  been 
striking.  Th«  most  obvious  example  is 
the  North  C  irolina  School  of  Science 
and  Mathen  atics,  a  high  school  that 
turns  out  mi>re  National  Merit  Schol- 
arship wlnntrs  than  any  other  school 
in  the  counry.  This  school  emplojrs 
professional  scientists  and  mathemati- 
cians. When  the  school  first  tried  to 
get  these  ex]  jerts  into  their  classroom, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  wringing  of 
hands,  becaise,  you  see,  these  people 
were  not  ceitified.  After  some  negoti- 
ating, the  S^te  credentlaling  agency 
created  a  sp^ial  emergency  certifica- 
tion for  thes  b  scientists.  If  the  amend- 
ment before  us  passes,  scientists,  and 
mathematici  uis  would  be  excluded 
from  the  kind  of  training  that  would 
show  them  the  best  ways  to  convey 
their  lcnowl>dge  to  our  children.  If 
this  amends  lent  passes,  we  might  just 
as  well  call  1  his  bill  the  Elxclmion  Act, 
because  if  E  nstein  were  alive  today  he 
would  be  bai  red  by  this  amendment. 

Several  ysars  ago  Calif omia  was 
faced  with  i,  similar  problem  as  we 
face  today.  <  >ur  certification  laws  were 
so  strict  thit  they  prevented  people 
with  Ph.  D.  s  in  fields  where  we  had 
teacher  shortages  from  entering  the 
classroom.  \n  response  to  this  prob- 
lem, our  fohner  colleague,  Leo  Ryan 
and  I  coaut  lored  a  bill  to  rectify  this 
problem  by  jiving  the  kind  of  flexibU- 
ity  that  wa;  written  into  the  bill  by 
the  commit  «e.  Now  in  California  at 
least  if  a  m  in  or  woman  with  the  sci- 
entific stalure  of  Albert  Einstein 
wished  to  share  his  knowledge  with 
our  children  he  or  she  would  be  able 
to.  Passing  I  he  amendment  now  l)ef  ore 
us  would  sii  iply  perpetuate  within  the 
United  States  the  shortsightedness 
which,  for  a  time,  prevented  California 
from  gettin  \  some  of  its  most  talented 


people  into 


;he  classroom. 


I  am  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  my 
colleagues  who  do  not  want  to  see  un- 
qualified people  teaching  our  children. 
I  share  that  concern.  This  amendment 
does  not  alleviate  the  need  for  that 
concern,  however.  If  the  amendment 
passes  we  should  become  more  rather 
than  less  concerned.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  assure  that  those  who 
are  unqualified  could  not  use  these 
programs  to  gain  access  to  the  class- 
room. In  addition,  I  am  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  record  of  today's  pro- 
ceedings a  statement  clarifying  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered in  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  to  remove  the  qualifier 
"certified"  which  had  formerly  l>een 
used  to  describe  teachers  who  could 
make  use  of  the  program.  That 
amendment  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. The  amendment  you  now  have 
before  you  would  negate  this  unani- 
mously passed  amendment.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  defeat  the  amendment.  It 
will  not  accomplish  what  you  think  it 
will.  Moreover,  it  will  impede  progress 
toward  innovative  solutions  to  the  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  teacher  short- 
age. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  see  why  we  should  have 
any  division  here  at  all.  We  are  togeth- 
er, both  committees.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  It  is  a  small  matter 
and  we  will  have  more  time  to  tliink 
alx>ut  it.  Let  us  not  go  ahead  and  have 
any  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  certainly  defer  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

I  would  ask  that  this  might  be  con- 
sidered in  conference  should  the  op- 
portimity  arise. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  will  consider  it  in 
conference  if  the  Senate  adopts  such  a 
provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask-  imanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

PARLIAMEMTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  stote  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thought  I  heard  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Pkhkims)  say  that  he  would 
accept  the  amendment.  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  was  saying? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct,  but  at  that  time  I  did 
not  thoroughly  imderstand  the  situa- 
tion and  I  wiU  apologize  for  my  misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Ux. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  this  will  not  become  a  part  of 
the  bill  that  we  pass  if  we  pass  this 
today.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  So  it 
could  not  be  dealt  with  in  conference 
unless  the  other  body  put  it  on:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  I  made  the 
statement  just  now  that  it  could  be 
considered  in  conference. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  If  the 
other  body  adopts  it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  if  the  other 
body  adopts  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missoiul.  WeU,  I 
just  wanted  to  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  if  he  withdraws  his  amendment, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  in  conference 
unless  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
presents  it  and  it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, as  amended. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OPFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California:  Page  18,  Une  24.  insert  after 
"State."  the  foUowlnr.  "The  State  plan  and 
programs  referred  to  in  this  section  shall  be 
prepared  with  adequate  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  professional  mathe- 
matics and  scientific  communities  as  well  as 
those  organizations  and  agencies  listed  in 
section  604(b)." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
hi4>py  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  requires  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  consult  with  profes- 
sional scientific  and  mathematical  or- 
ganizations and  with  businesses,  muse- 
ums, and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  in  planning  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs. 

I  support  this  amendment,  but  want 
to  make  clear  that  this  only  requires 
consulting  with  these  orgaidzations.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  approval  by  these  orga- 
nizations of  any  State  plans. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  think  we  intend 
any  burdensome  Federal  regulations 
to  implement  it.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  My  whole 
purpose  was  merely  to  involve  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  professional  organi- 
zations in  math  and  science,  hopefully 
getting  their  volunteer  efforts  to  help 
improve  the  teaching  of  math  and  sci- 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  circumstances,  we  accept  the 
tunendment. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  ask  the  gentleman,  are  there  copies 
of  the  amendment  available? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  left  a 
copy  at  the  desk,  but  I  have  some  addi- 
tional copies. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

lix.  GREGG.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  amendment,  I  just  had  it  put 
before  me;  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  It  is  not  compulsory  that  the 
States  in  distributing  the  funds  will 
have  to  consult  with  these  agencies. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  No. 
There  is  nothing  compulsory.  It 
merely  lists  these  organizations  along 
with  the  other  organizations  already 
contained  in  the  bill. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
earlier  and  he  indicated  no  opposition 
to  it. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMXHDMXRTS  OWTKBMD  BT  MR.  aRLBIBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Erlxnborn: 
Page  3,  beginning  on  line  14.  strike  out  all 
of  part  A  of  tiUe  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  19S8  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  the  amendment  through  page  13. 
line  21;  strike  out  the  heading  of  part  B  on 
page  13,  line  22;  and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly. 

Page  24,  begiiming  on  line  9,  strike  out  all 
of  title  II  of  the  amendment  through  page 
31.  line  16;  on  page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  strilie 
out  the  heading  of  title  I  of  the  amendment; 
and  redesignate  sections  101  through  107  of 
the  amendment  as  sections  1  through  7  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  spoke  a  minute  ago  on  an 
amendment  that  unfortunately  was 
adopted,  I  said  it  was  the  first  of  three 
amendments.  These  are  the  other  two 
and  are  being  considered  en  bloc. 

The  first  amendment  addressed  a 
very  small  program  and  the  loss  of 
that  is  really  not  critical.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  two  amendments  being 
considered  en  bloc  can  still  accomplish 
the  major  purpose  that  I  intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  the 
first  of  the  two  amendments,  would 
eliminate  part  A  of  title  I.  the  $250 
million  program  for  grants  to  State 
and  local  State  education  agencies  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

My  amendment  is  part  of  a  series  of 
amendments,  as  I  say,  and  they  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  short-term 
supply  of  math  and  science  teachers. 

As  I  stated  when  I  offered  my  first 
amendment,  my  goal  is  to  have  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  consist  of  only 
title  I,  part  B,  at  a  total  cost  of  $70 
million.  This  amendment  would  strike 
part  A  of  title  I. 

The  second  of  the  two  amendments 
being  considered  en  bloc  strikes  title  II 
of  the  bUl  and  thus  eliminates  the 
$100  miUion  program  for  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  grants  for  new  engi- 
neering and  science  personnel  funds. 

This  amendment  is  part  of  a  series 
which  are  designed  to  increase  the 
short-term  supply  of  math  and  science 
teachers. 

As  I  stated  before,  my  goal  is  to  have 
the  final  version  consist  of  just  title  I, 
part  B. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  as 
my  last  amendment  did  not  generate  a 
long  debate  and,  therefore,  will  not 
impose  and  did  not  impose  on  the  time 
of  the  Members,  who  I  know  have 
spent  a  long  day  here  on  the  floor  al- 
ready and  would  like  to  leave  at  an 
early  hour,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  no  fiulher  debate  on  these 
amendments    and    that    they    would 


merely  be  considered  favorably  and 
adopted. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Bir.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  we  wiU  only  affect  a  few 
teachers  and  a  few  school  districts.  We 
must  keep  part  A  if  we  are  going  to 
affect  all  school  districts.  We  have  in 
part  A  $250  million  and  we  have  all 
the  school  districts  in  the  United 
States  targeted. 

To  knock  out  the  $250  million  would 
Just  be  killing  this  program  dead.  We 
would  just  be  spinning  out  wheels  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  if  we 
went  along  with  the  Erlenbom  amend- 
ments. Not  only  does  he  do  it  to  title  I. 
but  he  does  it  to  the  science  title 
which  Mr.  Puqua  will  talk  about. 

We  have  the  money  here  reaching 
all  the  districts,  at  least  the  grants  to 
the  States,  with  at  least  75  percent 
passthrough  to  local  school  districts 
according  to  our  title  I  allocations  in 
local  funds  to  be  used  for  teacher 
training  and  retraining. 

The  gentleman  from  minois  (Mr. 
ERI.EITBORN)  wants  to  knock  those  pro- 
visions out  of  the  bill. 

What  would  be  left?  Just  a  little 
money  for  a  few  teachers  and  a  few 
school  districts  in  the  country,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress want  to  come  here  and  spin  their 
wheels  in  any  such  manner. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  rise  In 
support  of  his  position  regarding  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erler- 

BORH.) 

In  the  title  II  provision  we  provide 
for  matching  funds  that  must  either 
come  from  private  sources  or  local  or 
State  fimds.  It  fimds  money  for  the 
development  of  faculty  and  research- 
ers in  our  colleges  of  engineering  and 
math  and  science.  It  provides  money 
for  the  improvement  of  the  education- 
al abilities  of  our  community  college 
faculty,  instrumentation  and  comput- 
er accessibility  that  we  talked  about 
earlier  today,  and  the  precollege  sci- 
ence and  math,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  elementary  school  teachers 
and  others  that  our  good  friend  and 
coUeague  from  New  Hampshire  has 
worked  so  hard  on. 

It  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
bill,  and  I  think  I  agree  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  totally 
destroy  the  bill  and  the  purposes  that 
so  many  of  us  have  worked  so  hard 
for. 
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RCCORS. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  CHiairman.  this 
amendment  addresses  the  formula  for 
the  manner  in  which  funds  are  distrib- 
uted under  the  title  I,  section  (a),  part 
A  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  an  attempt  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  formula  as 
presently  structtired  does  not  apply 
evenly  for  small  Stetes  throughout 
the  country  and,  therefore,  this 
amendment  tries  to  redress  that  issue. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  imderstand  the 
amendment,  it  would  establish  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
for  each  Stote  that  they  could  receive 
under  the  elementary  and  secondary 
formula  grant  program  in  part  A. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  this  amendment  would 
probably  raise  the  allocation  to  13 
States,  while  all  the  other  States'  allo- 
cations would  be  decreased  by  about  3 
percent.  Under  the  current  formula, 
even  the  smallest  States  will  receive 
enough  to  operate  the  various  teacher 
training  activities  through  Joint  ar- 
rangements of  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  higher  education  institutions. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  formula,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
tampering  with  the  formula  that  we 
already  have.  We  provide  funds  allo- 
cated to  all  of  the  States  and  under 
this  most  of  the  States  would  receive  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  that  would  be 
available  to  them. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Grigg). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gregg)  there 
were— ayes  6,  noes  17. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDMEHT  OfTERZD  BY  MR.  GRIGG 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Grkgg:  Page  9, 
line  4,  after  the  word  "expenses"  insert 
"and  stipends". 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRECJG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  adds  an  additional 
term  to  page  9;  it  includes  stipend 
along  with  expenses  for  teachers  who 
are  going  to  the  summer  institutions, 
my   belief  being   that  if   you  ask  a 


teacher  to  go  to  a  summer  institute, 
you  are  basically  taking  away  a  period 
of  the  year  when  they  would  be  earn- 
ing income,  most  teachers  needing 
that  timeframe  during  which  to  earn 
income:  and  therefore  I  think  in  order 
to  encourage  teachers  to  participate  in 
summei-  institutes  we  really  ought  to 
give  the  flexibility  to  the  SUtes  to 
have  the  ability  to  pay  them  beyond 
the  expenses  which  they  incur  in 
order  to  participate  in  those  summer 
institutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  trying  to  quickly  look  at  the 
amendment.  The  gentleman  used  the 
word  "stipend";  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man define  what  a  stipend  is  in  the 
amendment,  and  what  is  the  extent  of 
it? 

D  18S0 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
define  the  term,  "stipend,"  to  mean 
some  reasonable  payment  to  the 
teachers  in  lieu  of  the  teachers'  having 
to  go  out  and  earn  a  salary  during  that 
period  in  the  summer  when  most 
teachers  do  have  to  go  and  find  a 
second  job  in  order  to  supplement 
their  incomes.  I  think  the  States 
should  be  left  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  flexibility,  however,  in  how 
they  wish  to  handle  this  stipend  issue 
for  the  summer  institutes,  because 
otherwise  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  attract  them  to  the  summer  insti- 
tutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  will  certainly  yield  to 
the  committee  chairman  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as- 
suming a  State  had  a  seminar  at  the 
State  level,  the  State  could  pay  all  of 
those  expenses,  all  actual  expenses, 
under  the  present  legislation.  But  the 
gentleman  is  proposing  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  State  could  pay  a  sti- 
pend or  extra  money  to  certain  teach- 
ers to  attend  that  institute;  is  that  not 
what  the  gentleman  is  proposing? 

Mr.  GREGG.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask:  How  does  this  change  what  has 
historically  been  the  method  of  reim- 
bursement for  those  teachers  who  at- 
tended sununer  institutes?  By  chang- 
ing the  word  to  stipend,  how  does  that 
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change  It  where  they  have  been  reim- 
bursed for  expenses? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  address  that  in  this  way,  I  would 
anticipate  that  it  goes  beyond  the 
issue  of  expenses.  Expenses  are  the 
cost  of  going  to  the  institute,  the  cost 
of  food,  and  the  cost  of  lodging  at  the 
institute.  It  does  not  include  the  time 
that  is  taken  away  from  that  teacher's 
ability  to  earn  an  extra  income  in  the 
siunmer. 

Mr.  CKK)DLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  this  is  probably  similar  to  what 
we  did  under  NBEA.  I  think  this  is 
similar  to  what  was  done  under  NBEA, 
and  I  think  that  is  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  think  it  does  not 
create  mischief,  and  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  accept  the  amendment.  If  we 
do  find  that  it  is  something  that  is  out 
of  the  ordinary,  then  we  may  have  to 
correct  it  in  conference,  but  under 
that  assimiption— and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has 
worked  very  hard  on  the  bill  and  has 
been  very  interested  in  this— and 
based  on  the  good  faith  explanation,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. .^  ^ 
Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
never  my  intention  to  create  mischief. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
agreeing  with  that  last  statement,  I 
think  what  we  do  is  two  things:  No.  1, 
we  take  a  look  at  what  the  experience 
really  was  under  NBEA,  and.  No.  2,  we 
take  a  look  at  the  possibility  in  confer- 
ence of  some  Itind  of  limitation. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  an 
open-ended  stipend  provision,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  within  the 
confines  and  the  limitations  of  the 
conference  to  restrict  that.  So  I  would, 
with  some  misgiving,  frankly,  be  in- 
clined to  accept  the  amendment  with 
the  understanding  that  we  take  a  look 
at  it  and  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  and  perhaps  put 
a  restriction  on  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man    from    New     Hampshire     (Mr. 
Gregg). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNOMKin  OIRRXD  BY  MR.  BKXXM 

Mr.  8KEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skew:  Page  2. 
line  24,  strike  the  "."  after  "levels"  and  add 


the  followlnr-  ".  and  (3)  to  retain  qualified 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  at  the  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education  levels.". 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  addition  of  language  on  page  2.  line 
24,  that  serves  to  emphasize  retention 
of  these  teachers,  which  is  not  f uUy.  I 
think,  spelled  out  or  well-enough  de- 
fined in  the  findings  in  the  preamble 
of  this  bill. 

This  just  adds  a  No.  3  section,  and 
the  language  says:  "to  retain  qualified 
mathematics  and  science  teachers  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion levels." 

That  is  all  it  says.  Ehie  to  the  tre- 
mendous attrition  we  have  in  the 
school  systems,  particularly  at  these 
levels,  retention,  I  believe,  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  recruitment  and  the  train- 
ing, and  I  think  it  should  be  men- 
tioned in  the  findings.  That  is  merely 
what  this  language  does. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
imderstand  the  amendment,  it  adds 
another  emphasis  to  the  findings  sec- 
tion of  part  A  to  retain  qualified  math 
and  science  teachers.  Is  that  all  it 
does? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODUNG 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodling:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  foUowlng  new 
title: 

TITLE  III— PRIORITY  IN  FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTTION 

COMPREHENSION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 

JOURNALS 

Sec.  301.  In  any  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion program  assisted  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  or  under  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  priority  shall 
be  given  to  courses  of  instruction  which 
teach  in  a  manner  designed  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  reading  comprehension  of 
scientific  and  technical  journals  in  critical 
foreign  languages. 

Mr.  GOODLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^^  _^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  (3<X)DLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  I  have  the  approval  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  SmoH)  on 
this. 

What  I  am  tiaslcally  doing  Lb  this:  I 
am  saying  that  "in  any  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  program  assisted 
with  funds  made  available  under  this 


act  or  under  any  amendment  made  by 
this  act,  priority  shall  be  given  to 
courses  of  instruction  which  teach  in  a 
manner  designed  to  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  reading  comprehension  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  journals  in  criti- 
cal f  oreiflTi  languages." 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  hm^py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  an  acceptable  amendment,  and 
I  will  be  pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 

LING). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
II. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  1699  is  as  foUows: 

TITLE  II— NA'nONAL  ENGINEERING 
AND  SCIENCE  PBaiSONNEL 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Engineering  and  Science  Person- 
nel Act  of  1983". 


FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  technical,  engineering,  and  scientific 
personnel  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic,  strategic,  and  national  secu- 
rity needs,  and  are  necessary  for  any  poten- 
tial growth  and  development  to  provide  for 
the  Nation's  International  competitiveness; 

(2)  there  currently  existe  a  pressing  need 
for  trained  technicians  and  engineers  for 
the  Nation's  Industry  and  defense,  with  par- 
ticular concern  for  such  high-technology 
fields  as  electronics,  information  technolo- 
gy, and  energy,  and  a  need  for  technicians 
and  engineers  who  are  able  to  understand 
critical  foreign  languages  and  read  foreign 
technical  journals; 

(3)  improving  the  understanding  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  by  aU  citizens  is  a 
key  means  by  which  to  Increase  the  number 
of  those  desiring  to  pursue  technical,  engi- 
neering, and  scjenttfic  careers,  and  it  Is  a 
key  means  by  which  citizens  may  gain  the 
information  they  must  have  in  order  to  sup- 
port education  responsibly; 

(4)  the  United  States  needs  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  and  commitment  regarding  the 
Federal  role  in  technical,  engineering,  and 
scientific  personnel; 

(5)  the  availability  and  quality  of  graduate 
engineering  researchers  and  faculty  is  cur- 
rently declininr. 

(6)  the  Nation  is  failing  to  attract  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  minorities  and  women  in 
the  technical,  engineering,  and  scientific 
fields  to  take  proper  advantage  of  these 
human  resources; 

(7)  the  Nation  now  faces  potential  short- 
ages in  scientific  as  well  as  engineering  and 
technical  fields;  and 

(8)  the  creation  of  a  pool  of  highly  quali- 
fied new  engineering,  technical,  and  scientif- 
ic personnel  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
significant  number  of  new  jobs  in  these 
fields  which  will  strengthen  the  Nation's 
economy. 
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(b)  It  is  the 
a  national  pollc  r 
and  scientific 
for  coat  sharing 
training  such 
the  creation  of 
and  scientific  jofis. 

FOUCT 

Sk.  303.  (a)  liie  Congress  declares  that  it 
shall  be  the  con  tlnuing  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  main  aln  an  adequate  supply  of 
technical,  engin  terlng.  and  scientific  person- 
nel to  insure  th  \  technological  strength  and 
secxirity  of  the  Nation.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther declares  U  at  the  President  shall  take 
all  necessary  ac  ;lons  to  coordinate  the  vari- 
ous department  i  and  agencies  of  the  Feder- 
al Qovemment  in  carrying  out  this  policy, 
including  (amo^tg  other  measures)  actions 
to— 

(1)  identify  ;he  technical,  engineering, 
and  scientific  human  resource  needs  neces- 


being  of  the  Nation; 
ind  maintain  the  necessary 
means  for  contl  lually  assessing  the  Nation's 
short-  and  long-jterm  technical,  engineering, 
and  scientific  hi  iman  resource  needs,  includ- 
ing the  need  to)  maintain  Itnowledge  of  for- 
eign technical  and  scientific  development, 
and  to  provide!  the  policies  and  programs 
necessary  to  meet  those  needs; 

(3)  promote  and  provide  leadership  to  in- 
crease understa  iding  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics by  all  cit  zens; 

(4)  promote,  ( ncourage,  and  provide  lead- 
ership and  coor  lination  to  the  efforts  of  the 
public  and  priv  ite  sector,  including  the  ap- 
propriate prof ei  sional  societies,  to  establish 
such  policies  an  d  programs  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thli  Act; 

(5)  assist  inst  tutions  of  higher  education 
and  research  ir  assuring  the  adequacy  and 
merit  of  instru<  tion.  research,  and  numbers 
of  qualified  graduates  in  science  and  engi- 
neering: and 

(6)  encourag^  the  support  of  the  private 
sector  in  meetlj  ig  the  Nation's  needs  for  re- 
search and  dev<  lopment  and  for  science,  en- 
gineering, and  t  Khnical  personnel. 

(b)  The  Conp'ess  further  declares  that 
the  primary  r  sponsibility  for  developing 
policies  for  Fed  eral  support  of  research  and 
development  a  id  of  science,  engineering, 
and  technical  p  ersonnel  lies  with  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  df  the  President. 

(c)  Each  Fedsral  department  and  agency 
authorized  to  e  itablish,  or  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  locU  governments  or  private 
sector  organiz)  ktions  in  establishing,  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  the  training  and 
education  of  tc  i^hnlcal  and  engineering  per- 
sonnel as  may  )e  necessary  for  the  directed 
missions  of  th^  department  or  agency  in- 
volved, shall  cdordlnate  such  programs  and 
activities  with]  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  Presiden  t. 

■STABUSHXEir   OP  ERGDmitlllG  AND  SCIERCK 
qEESOMMU.  ruBiJ 

Sec.  204.  (a) 
within  the 
special 
Fund 

"Fund")  to 
of  the  United 
and    scientific 
PundshaUbe 
Science 
Fund,  the 
authorised  to 
such  research 
ematics. 


Engine  iring 
(herein  ifter 
pro  mote  i 


There  is  hereby  established 

National  Science  Foundation  a 

and  Science  Personnel 

referred     to    as    the 

and  develop  the  quality 

States  technical,  engineering, 

personnel    resources.    The 

idministered  by  the  National 

Foun<  ation.  In  administering  the 

Na  ional  Science  Foundation  is 

I  xpend  moneys  for  grants  for 

related  to  education  In  math- 

sdenie,  and  engineering),  fellow- 


ships, capital  equipment,  salaries,  instru- 
mentation, and  other  activities  as  are  con- 
sidered necessary  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  directing  policy  for  the  Fund,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  shall  take  into 
account  the  current  status  and  predictions 
of  supply  and  demand  for  trained  personnel 
In  each  discipline  or  specialty. 

(r)  Moneys  for  grants  from  the  Fund  shall 
be  expended  through  a  system  of  matching 
grants  with  such  other  private  or  public 
sector  funds  as  may  be  made  available  (in- 
cluding in-kind  service  or  other  resources), 
with  the  moneys  provided  from  the  Fund 
for  any  individual  grant  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program  sup- 
ported by  such  grant. 

(d)  The  Fund  is  established  only  for  a 
period  of  five  fiscal  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Fund  beyond  such  five-year  period  shall 
require  the  specific  authorization  of  the 
Congress. 

(e)  The  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  regularly,  but  no  less 
than  once  every  two  years,  concerning  the 
expenditure  of  moneys  under  the  Fund. 

PRIOHITTES  POR  USK  OP  PONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Engineering  and  Science 
Personnel  Fund  esUblished  in  section  204 
shall  have  as  the  principal  focus  of  its  ac- 
tivities the  following  priority  areas: 

(1)  recruitment  and  retention  of  new  engi- 
neering faculty; 

(2)  two-year  and  community  college  facul- 
ty and  instructor  development  in  high  tech- 
nology fields,  such  programs  to  Include  fac- 
ulty development,  instructional  develop- 
ment, model  instructional  program  costs, 
and  instrumentation; 

(3)  development  of  programs  of  instruc- 
tional instrumentation  and  systems  for  post- 
secondary  technical,  engineering,  and  scien- 
tific education,  with  special  emphasis  on 
computer  accessibility; 

(4)  pre-college  science  and  mathematics 
education  and  training,  including  programs 
to  promote  cooperation  and  exchange  of  re- 
sources and  personnel  with  industry  and 
othijr  elements  of  the  private  sector, 

(5)  public  understanding  of  science  and 
mathematics; 

(6)  developing  and  disseminating  instruc- 
tional materials  and  resources  for  improve- 
ment of  education  In  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  sciences;  and 

(7)  four-year  college  faculty  and  instruc- 
tor development  in  high  technology  fields, 
such  programs  to  Include  Instructional  de- 
velopment and  instrumentation. 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  available  for  section 
204  of  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  priorities  established  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  follows: 

(1)  not  less  than  30  per  centum  shall  be 
exi>ended  for  subsection  (aK2); 

(2)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  shall  be 
expended  for  subsection  (aK3):  and 

(3)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  shall  be 
expended  for  subsection  (aK4). 

COOROINATION  OP  ACTIVITIXS;  REPORTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the 
National  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
Orguiizatlon,  and  Priorities  Act  of  1978,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
shall  have  responsibility  for  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  E>epartment  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
under  this  Act.  except  for  activities  under 
part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (as  added  by  section 
103(a)  of  this  Act). 


(b)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tlUs  Act.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion shall  provide  to  Congress  a  Joint  report 
on  their  activities  under  this  Act.  Such 
report  shall  be  revised  periodically,  but  no 
less  than  every  two  years  for  the  duration  of 
the  programs  and  activities  authorized  in 
this  Act. 

AUTHOUZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  207.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Engineering  and  Sci- 
ence Personnel  Fund  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1988. 
1987.  and  1988. 

AMENSKENT  OPPERED  BY  HR.  PUQUA 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  identified  as  No.  7. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PnquA:  Page 
31.  line  1.  strike  out  "have  responsibility  for 
coordinating  the  activities  of"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "recommend  and  review  the  co- 
ordinating activities  between". 

Mr.  FTIQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  clarifies  the  role  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
policy  in  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  postsecondary  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  the  bill. 
The  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  role  of  the  OSTP  is  to  make  rec- 
ommendations and  review  those  rec- 
ommendations and  to  assure  that  the 
agencies  are  working  together. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
feel  that  this  is  a  good  amendment 
and  improves  the  bill. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
really  does  more  than  clarify,  it  seems 
to  me.  Basically,  it  changes  the  thrust 
of  coordinating  activities  from  one  of 
being  a  primary  responsibility  of 
OSTP  to  being  one  of  recommenda- 
tions and  a  lower  level  of  responsibil- 
ity, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  seems  to  me  it  does 
more  than  clarify.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
actually  changing  the  responsibility  of 
OSTP  as  to  how  it  deals  with  coordi- 
nating activities.  Basically,  under  the 
old  language,  OSTP  was  responsible 
for  the  action,  and  under  this  new  lan- 
guage now  OSTP  just  becomes  a  re- 
viewing agency  versus  having  any  au- 
thority to  go  in  and  take  primary 
responsibility. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Under  the  act  of 
OSTP,  they  are  more  a  coordinating 
and  advisory  rather  than  a  managing 
agency  because  it  is  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  White  House.  I  think. 


though,  that  their  activities  and  per- 
suasive voice  carry  great  weight  when 
they  are  trying  to  coordinate  activity 
between  two  agencies. 

We  felt  that  this  would  better  work 
to  satisfy  both  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  it  still  does  involve 
them.  The  gentleman  expressed  con- 
cern in  the  committee  meeting,  and  I 
might  say  that  this  gentleman  has 
concern.  I  think  that  this  language, 
though,  will  take  care  of  coordinating 
those  activities  between  the  two  agen- 
cies and  make  sure  that  there  is  not 
duplication  and  overlapping. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  further  inquire,  if  NSF  and  the 
Department  of  Education  reach  log- 
gerheads over  how  a  workshop  should 
be  run  and  the  summer  institutes 
should  be  nm,  it  does  not  look  to  me 
as  if  OSTP  could  step  in  and  say, 
"Well,  NSF,  your  line  of  authority  is 
here,  and,  DOE,  your  line  of  authority 
is  here."  It  looks  to  me  as  if  OSTP  can 
only  come  in  and  recommend. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  that  instance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  be  the  function  of 
the  President,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  if  two  agencies 
have  a  dispute,  I  do  not  see  a  thing  in 
the  world  wrong  with  respecting  the 
Cabinet  level  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  very  good  amendment 
and  would  accomplish  what  the  gen- 
tleman wants  done. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
reservations  about  it  because  I  think 
basically  what  we  are  doing  Is  weaken- 
ing OSTP's  authority  in  addressing 
issues  of  conflict  between  NSF  and 
DOE,  and  I  believe,  OSTP  being  the 
science  arm  of  the  executive  branch 
has  the  logical  ability  to  settle  those 
type  of  disputes.  If  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  can  represent  to  me 
that  this  is  not  a  weakening  amend- 
ment, then  I  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  weakening  amendment.  I 
say  that  it  qualifies.  I  think,  better  the 
role  as  contained  in  the  Organic  Act  of 
the  OSTP  and  its  coordinating  role 
among  the  various  Federal  agencies. 
After  all.  they  are  not  a  line-operating 
agency.  They  do  not  operate  agencies. 
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But  they  do  try  to  coordinate  and 
give  advice  and  counsel,  and  the  fact 
that  it  comes  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  I  think  is  sig- 
nificant impetus  to  show  the  strength 
and  muscle,  that  these  agencies  should 
listen  and  heed  their  advice. 

Mr.  GREGG.  WeU.  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Chairman  that  in  a  dispute 


between  NSF  and  DOE.  OSTP  would 
be  settling  that  dispute? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  I  think  in  cases  of  pro- 
gram conflicts  that  might  develop  at 
the  top.  certainly  OSTP  would  be  in- 
volved, and  possibly  OMB  involved, 
and  even  maybe  the  President  in- 
volved. So  there  are  several  avenues  of 
resolution  of  those  problems.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  concern  that  there 
not  be  bickering,  and  so  on.  and  I 
might  further  point  out  that  I  am  sure 
Oiir  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  would  look  very  care- 
fully at  this  and  bring  those  agencies 
In  and  bump  heads,  to  try  to  get  these 
things  resolved,  should  that  occur.  I 
do  not  think  It  will,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  It  will  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDHENY  OPPERED  BY  MR.  LUJAN 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujan:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  in— ADDITIONAL  PROGRAMS 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Technical  Jobs  Creation  and  Ex- 
cellence in  Technical  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1983." 

PINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  technical,  engineering,  and  scientific 
personnel  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic,  strategic,  and  national  secu- 
rity needs,  and  are  necessary  for  any  poten- 
tial growth  and  development  to  provide  for 
the  Nation's  international  competitiveness; 

(2)  there  currently  exists  a  pressing  need 
for  trained  technicians  and  engineers  for 
the  Nation's  industry  and  defense,  with  par- 
ticular concern  for  such  high  technology 
fields  as  electronics,  information,  technolo- 
gy, and  energy: 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  needs  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  and  commitment  regarding  the 
Federal  role  in  engineering  and  scientific 
personnel: 

(4)  the  Nation  is  failing  to  attract  suffi- 
cient nimibers  of  minorities  and  women  in 
the  technical,  engineering,  and  scientific 
fields  to  take  proper  advantage  of  these 
human  resources; 

(5)  the  Nation  now  faces  potential  short- 
ages in  scientific  as  well  as  engineering  and 
technical  fields;  and 

(6)  the  creation  of  a  pool  of  highly  quali- 
fied new  engineering,  technical,  and  scien- 
tific personnel  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
signflcant  number  of  new  jobs  in  these 
fields  which  will  strengthen  the  Nation's 
economy. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  stimulate  science  and  mathematics 
opportunities  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  States; 

(2)  to  stimulate  Increased  public  Interest 
and  support  of  the  role  of  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  technology; 

(3)  to  encourage  student  and  teacher  in- 
terest in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  en- 
gineering fields;  and 


(4)  to  encourage  the  creation  of  new  engi- 
neering, technical,  and  scientific  jobs. 

POUCT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  it 
shall  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of 
technical,  engineering,  and  scientific  person- 
nel to  ensure  the  technological  strength  and 
security  of  the  Nation.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther declares  that  the  President  shall  take 
all  necessary  actions  to  coordinate  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 
Including  (among  other  measures)  actions 
to- 

(1)  identify  the  technical,  engineering, 
and  scientific  human  resource  needs  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  esUblish  and  maintain  the  necessary 
means  for  continually  assessing  the  Nation's 
short-  and  long-term  technical,  engineering, 
and  scientific  human  resource  needs  and  to 
provide  the  policies  and  programs  necessary 
to  meet  those  needs; 

(3)  promote,  encourage,  and  provide  lead- 
ership and  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the 
public  and  private  sector,  including  the  ap- 
propriate professional  societies,  to  establish 
such  policies  and  programs  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(4)  assist  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  research  in  assuring  the  adequacy  and 
merit  of  Instruction,  research,  and  numbers 
of  qualified  graduates  in  science  and  engi- 
neering: and 

(5)  encourage  the  support  of  the  private 
sector  in  meeting  the  Nation's  needs  for  re- 
search and  development  for  science,  engi- 
neering, and  technical  personnel. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  developing 
policies  for  Federal  support  of  research  and 
development  and  of  science,  engineering, 
and  technical  personnel  lies  with  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  PoUcy  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

(c)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
authorized  to  establish,  or  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  governments  or  private 
sector  organizations  in  esUblishing.  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  the  training  and 
education  of  such  technical  and  engineering 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  di- 
rected missions  of  the  department  or  agency 
Involved,  shall  coordinate  such  programs 
and  activities  with  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROGRAM  POR  PREPAREDNESS  IN 
HIGH-TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Foundation  a  Presidential  Program  for 
Preparedness  in  High-Technology  to  stimu- 
late public,  teacher,  and  student  interest 
and  preparedness  for  Technology  Develop- 
ment. Such  program  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Director  who  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  appropriate  recipients  for  the  pur- 
poses of— 

(1)  training  education  in  teaching  tech- 
niques that  communicate  enthusiasm  for 
and  interest  In  the  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  engineering: 

(2)  encourage  a  public  outreach  effort  by 
means  of  radio  and  television  stations,  using 
programming  that  will  stimulate  interest 
among  the  general  public,  students,  and 
teachers  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  engineering;  and 

(3)  assessing  local  and  SUte  filll  require- 
ments in  technical  areas. 

(b)  The  recipients  of  such  grants  shall  In- 
clude— 
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the  curriculum  of  elementa- 
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DKFiMlTlOITS 

the  purposes  of  this  title— 
"Director"  means  the  Direc- 

Science  Foundation: 
elementary  school"  has  the 
given  that  term  under  section 
;he  Education  Consolidation 
„.  Act  of  1981: 
'Foundation"  means  the  Na- 
Foundation: 
"local  educational  agency" 
meaning   given   that   term 
595(aK4)  of  the  Education 
and    Improvement    Act    of 


(5)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
595<aX7)  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981: 

(6)  the  term  "SUte"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rioo: 

(7)  the  term  "SUte  Commission"  means 
the  SUte  Commission  on  ExceUence  in 
Mathematics  and  Science  esUblished  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  II  of  this  Act:  and 

(8)  the  term  "SUte  educational  agency" 
has  the  meuiing  given  that  term  under  sec- 
tion lOOl(k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1065. 

Mr.  LUJAN  (dtuin«  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
growing  competition  from  foreign 
countries,  such  as  Japan,  in  the  tech- 
nological marketplace  has  been  the 
subject  of  national  concern  recently. 

Clearly  technology  will  be  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  Jobs  in  the  future. 
There  is  a  stunning  volume  of  evi- 
dence that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
enough  technically  trained  people  in 
the  future  to  remain  competitive  in 
the  international  technological  mar- 
ketplace. The  legislation  before  us 
today  proposes  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. I  commend  the  bill's  sponsors  for 
this.  However,  the  variety  of  programs 
in  this  biU  are  focused  on  training 
teachers,  whether  it  is  retaining  exist- 
ing teachers  or  encoiunglng  students 
to  go  into  teaching,  or  providing  equip- 
ment for  teachers  to  use  in  the  class- 
room; it  is  focused  on  the  teachers.  I 
must  recognize  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  amendment  that 
would  Increase  postsecondary  students 
to  develop  technical  skills. 

However,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  bill  generally  ignores  the  stu- 
dents. It  assumes  that  if  a  teacher  Is 
trained  in  science  and  math,  that  the 
teacher  wIU  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
subject  and  communicate  that  enthu- 
siasm to  the  students.  I  believe  that 
something  more  must  be  done.  Some- 
thing more  must  be  done  to  develop 
teaching  techniques  that  generate  stu- 
dent Interest.  Something  more  must 
be  done  to  generate  real  interest  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  among  the  stu- 
dents, among  the  teachers,  and  among 
the  general  public.  We  must  get 
people  interested  in  technology  if  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  the  leader 
in  technological  development  that  the 
United  States  has  been  throughout  its 
history.  Genuine  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm Is  a  key  element  of  achieving  ex- 
cellence in  any  field.  My  amendment  is 
intended  to  insure  U.S.  technological 
excellence  in  the  future  by  generating 
Interest  in  science  and  math  now 
among  our  younger  students.  In  sum- 
mary, I  believe  that  we  really  need  to 


get  the  kids  motivated  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  level. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  estab- 
lishes two  programs.  The  first  pro- 
gram is  Intended  to  generate  interest 
In  science  and  mathematics.  NSF 
would  grant  money  to:  First,  develop 
teaching  techniques  that  get  the  stu- 
dents' interest  and  then  train  teachers 
In  these  techniques;  Second,  develop 
public  outreach  efforts,  such  as  radio 
and  televlson  programs  to  get  the  kids, 
their  parents,  and  their  teachers  Inter- 
ested; and  third,  conduct  assessments 
of  the  local  and  State  market  for  tech- 
nical skills  so  that  the  kids  will  realize 
there  are  good  Job  opportunities  for 
people  with  a  technical  education. 

The  public  outreach  efforts  are  an 
important  part  of  this  concept.  Public 
television  and  radio  programs  have 
become  the  major  vehicle  for  inform- 
ing the  public.  For  example,  last  year 
over  14  million  households  watched 
PBS  science  programs.  Programs  like 
"NOVA"  and  the  "Children's  Televi- 
sion Workshop"  science  series  have 
been  very  successful. 

The  recipients  of  these  NSF  grants 
would  be:  First,  postsecondary  institu- 
tions such  as  community  colleges; 
Second,  nonprofit  research  and  train- 
ing organizations;  and  third,  school 
systems  In  collaboration  with  one  of 
the  other  two.  Experience  has  shown 
that  community  colleges  and  vocation- 
al education  schools  are  most  flexible 
In  responding  to  shifts  in  the  local  Job 
market,  and  can  provide  local  Indus- 
tries with  appropriately  trained  tech- 
nical workers.  This  program  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  language  in  section  206 
of  the  Puqua  amendment  that  estab- 
lished that  "public  understanding  of 
science  and  mathematics"  and  estab- 
lished that  "developing  and  dissemi- 
nating institutional  materials  and  re- 
sources for  improvement  of  education" 
shall  be  two  of  the  seven  priorities  for 
use  of  the  engineering  and  science  per- 
sonnel fimd. 

The  second  program  established  by 
my  amendment  would  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  provide 
grants  to  States  for  the  purposes  of 
upgrading  their  curriculum  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  in 
reexamining  the  requirements  for  cer- 
tification of  science  and  mathematics 
teachers. 

Approximately  7  percent  of  full-time 
teachers  of  science  and  mathematics 
currently  teaching  have  a  provisional 
or  emergency  certificate.  About  10  per- 
cent of  newly  employed  teachers  of 
science  and  mathematics  are  not  certi- 
fied. We  do  not  know  how  many  un- 
qualified or  minimally  qualified  teach- 
ers there  are.  Certainly,  this  situation 
needs  to  be  reexamined  by  the  State 
school  systems.  Likewise,  we  have  seen 
massive  amoimts  of  evidence  that  the 
curriculum  in  U.S.  schools  in  science 
and  mathematics  is  not  comparable  to 
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Ji^an.  England.  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries.  My  amend- 
ment Is  intended  to  make  the  States 
aware  of  the  Federal  concern  and  pri- 
ority, but  to  allow  the  SUte  school 
systems  to  determine  themselves  how 
to  Improve  their  science  and  math 
education.  We  have  seen  enough  of 
the  Federal  Government  telling  the 
States  how  to  do  everything.  I  believe 
the  State  and  local  governments  know 
what  to  do  to  resolve  these  concerns. 
This  program  will  result  in  a  stronger 
diversity  of  approaches. 

These  two  programs  will  be  included 
in  the  overall  NSF  and  Department  of 
Education  authorization  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  me  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  reemphasizes  what  I  be- 
lieve is  already  in  the  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve both  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments are  covered  in  the  legislation. 
For  instance,  in  title  IL  they  are  al- 
lowed, for  Instance,  to  use  the  money 
for  public  imderstanding  of  math  and 
science.  Another  portion  of  the  bill, 
after  meeting  the  needs  of  teachers  In 
the  school  district  or  local  education 
agency  for  the  programs  described  In 
paragraph  2.  then  you  can  use  it  for 
any  other  activity,  to  modernize, 
expand  or  Improve  instructional  pro- 
grams in  mathematics  and  science  in 
the  school  district  of  that  agency.  So  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  reemphaslzing 
what  perhaps  we  did  not  emphasize 
but  that  we  do  have  contained  In  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentlen.an  from  Pennsyl- 
vania summed  it  up.  In  the  two  titles 
that  we  have,  we  outline  many  of  the 
purposes  that  are  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  who  Is  a 
member  of  our  committee,  and  some 
of  it  raises  some  questions  probably 
more  than  it  answers.  I  know  that  the 
amendment  is  well  Intended;  but  I 
think  the  current  bill  in  Its  purposes 
and  the  outline  of  the  program  is 
much  more  Specific  and  in  outlining  a 
broad  program  that  is  contained  In  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  friend  from 
New  Mexico. 

I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  well  realize  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
LuJAN)  has  offered  this  amendment  in 
the  best  of  faith,  thinking  that  he 
would  improve  the  bill.  But  I  would 
certainly  oppose  the  amendment  be- 
cause all  of  these  activities  that  Mr. 
LUJAW  mentioned  are  already  covered 
in  the  two  titles  of  the  bill  but  in  a 


more  focused  way.  And  to  add  a  new 
section  at  the  end  will  be  duplicative 
and  confusing,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
distort  many  of  the  good  provisions  of 
the  bill.  So.  naturally,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujah). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  and  continue 
to  strongly  support  Federal  assistance 
to  improve  science  and  math  educa- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  long  supported  the  science 
education  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee  that,  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  dlstlngtilshed  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Foqua,  and  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  over 
the  years  has  kept  the  science  educa- 
tion program  going. 

For  2  years,  the  administration  tried 
to  phase  out  the  science  education 
program  by  reducing  the  fimding  re- 
quests. I  am  encouraged  that  it  now 
appears  the  administration  recognizes 
that  a  problem  exists.  But  during 
those  2  years,  it  was  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Subcommittee  and 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee that  recommended  funding  above 
the  administration's  request  to  keep 
the  science  education  program  alive. 

I  support  the  effort  to  Improve  sci- 
ence education  in  this  country.  I  rec- 
ognize that  problems  regarding  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  science  and 
math  education  do  exist.  Finding  a  so- 
lution to  this  problem  will  be  difficult. 
There  are  no  easy  solutions.  But  I  am 
concerned  with  the  division  of  author- 
ity between  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. It  iB  to  everyone's  best  interest 
that  a  tug-of-war  between  these  two 
agencies  does  not  exist,  and  I  fear  it.  I 
for  one  Intend  to  closely  monitor  this 
situation  to  make  sure  that  It  does  not 
happen. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 


In  mathematics  and  science;  to  provide 
a  national  policy  for  engineering,  tech- 
nical, and  scientific  personnel;  to  pro- 
vide for  cost-sharing  by  the  private 
sector  In  training  such  personnel;  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  109,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebilL 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  BlOOlflCrr  OPRRKD  ST  MB. 
■XLOreOKM 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlemen 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  its  present 
form.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  reconmilt. 

The  (Tlerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ehlemborh  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill,  H.R.  1310,  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  There  was  no 
objection.       

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  \s  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  biU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  348,  nays 
54,  not  voting  31,  as  foUows: 


D  1910 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resximed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1310)  to  provide 
assistance  to  improve  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  education 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (.Vx. 
FnoHAH).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1920 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wirth  for.  with  Mr.  McDonald 
againgt. 

Mr.  SPRATT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  biU  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  provide  assistance 
to  improve  elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary  education  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science;  to  provide  a  national 
policy  for  engineering,  technical,  and 
scientific  personnel;  to  provide  cost 
sharing  by  the  private  sector  in  train- 
ing such  personnel;  to  encourage  cre- 
ation of  new  engineering,  technical, 
and  scientific  jobs;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1930 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OP  H.R.  1310 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  H.R.  1310,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  punctu- 
ation, spelling,  numbering,  and  refer- 
ences, and  to  make  such  other  neces- 
sary corrections  to  reflect  the  actions 
of  the  House  on  that  bill. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership, this  next  request  might  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on 
tomorrow,  Thursday.  March  3. 1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  just  what  the  necessi- 
ty for  the  time  change  may  be.  It  is 
going  to  interfere  with  some  commit- 
tee schedules.  It  is  going  to  interfere 
with  an  awful  lot  of  plans  that  Mem- 
bers may  have  made. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  just 
what  the  purpose  for  advancing  the 
time  might  be  and  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  At  the  request  of  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  am  making  this 
unanimous-consent  request,  the 
reason  being  that  on  tomorrow  we 
shall  take  up  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  It  has  been  granted  a 
rule  which  permits  a  total  of  6  hours 
of  debate,  2Vi  hours  of  general  debate 
and  then  four  amendments  would  be 
made  in  order  under  the  rule  and  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  for  debate  on 
the  four  amendments,  together  with 
the  amount  of  time  allotted  for  gener- 
al debate,  comes  to  a  total  of  6  hours. 

Now,  if  we  wait  until  11  o'clock  to 
come  in  on  tomorrow  and  adopt  the 
rule  and  if  all  the  time  is  consumed  in 
the  general  debate  and  on  the  various 
amendments  and  if  recorded  votes  are 
ordered  on  each  of  the  amendments, 
we  could  quite  well  find  ourselves  late 
tomorrow  concluding  the  bill. 

Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  mi- 
nority, as  well  as  the  majority  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  with  the  com- 
pliance and  agreement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 
I  am  making  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  we  come  in  at  10  o'clock 
in  order  that  we  may  complete  our 
work  tomorrow  at  a  reasonable  hour 
and  Members  may  complete  their 
schedules. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Purther  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand 
that  when  these  amendments  come  to 
the  floor  that  they  will  not  then  come 
to  the  floor  under  the  5-minute  rule. 


as  normally  we  would  expect  to  consid- 
er amendments  on  the  floor? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Under  the  rule  rec- 
ommended by  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  to  be  adopted  tomorrow,  presum- 
ably, by  the  House,  if  it  is  adopted, 
there  are  four  amendments  made  in 
order.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  each  of 
two  is  permitted  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  equally  divided  between  the 
two  sides.  Each  of  the  other  two  would 
be  permitted  30  minutes  of  general 
debate,  equally  divided  between  the 
two  sides,  and  the  total  time  of  debate 
on  the  amendments  and  on  the  bill 
itself  would  come  to  6  hours.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  was  requested  to 
make  this  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Purther  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  guess  the  answer 
to  my  question  then  is  yes,  we  are  not 
going  to  permit  the  amendments  to  be 
considered  under  the  5-minute  rule 
under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

WeU,  given  the  majority  leader's  as- 
siumice  that  this  has  been  checked 
with  the  minority  and  his  explanation, 
I  appreciate  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Bto.  CORCORAW). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  called  away  from  the  floor  at 
the  time  of  the  vote  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Record  show  that 
had  I  been  able  to  return  to  the  floor 
in  time  to  cast  my  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  for  passage  of  the  bill. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSroERA-nON 
OP  H.R.  1718,  EMERGENCY  AP- 
PROPRlA-nONS.  1983 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  98-16)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  113)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R. 
1718)  making  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide emergency  expenditures  to  meet 
neglected  urgent  needs,  to  protect  and 
add  to  the  national  wealth,  resulting 
In  not  make-work  but  productive  jobs 
for  women  and  taien  and  to  help  pro- 
vide for  the  indigent  and  homeless  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   WEBER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


WEINBERGER'S     REJECTION     OP 
STRATEGIC  COOPERATION 

CONTRARY  TO  OUR  NA'HONAL 

INTEREST 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished group  of  highly  respected  gen- 
erals and  admirals— leaders  who  have 
given  a  lifetime  of  service  dedicated  to 
our  Nation's  security— are  publicly 
calling  on  the  President  to  renew  the 
strategic  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  thus  enhanc- 
ing the  security  of  the  West. 

The  first  beneficial  consequence  of 
this  strategic  cooperation  would  be  the 
United  States  obtaining  an  invaluable 
spectnun  of  military  knowledge 
learned  by  Israel  last  year.  This  cru- 
cial miliUuT  intelligence  was  obtained 
in  full-scale  combat  Involving  scores  of 
both  American  and  Soviet  weapons 
systems.  It  could  save  the  United 
States  billions  of  dollars  in  military 
expenditures  and  spare  untold  num- 
bers of  American  lives. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  rejection  of 
the  Israeli  offer  to  share  their  price- 
less data  is  ill  advised  and  contrary  to 
our  national  interest. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  with  our  distin- 
guished generals  and  admirals  in  call- 
ing on  President  Reagan  to  reverse  the 
Weinberger  decision  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
Text  of  military  leaders'  letter 
Dkar  I£r.  PRXsisKirr.  As  former  members 
of  our  (Muntry's  military  and  naval  servi<«s. 
we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
directly  on  a  national  defense  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us  as  private  citizens. 

Only  once  before  in  our  nation's  history 
have  large  numbers  of  senior  retired  officers 
publicly  offered  advice  to  their  Commander 
in  Chief.  On  January  21.  1979,  alarmed  by 
the  then  Administration's  apparent  compla- 
cency about  rising  Soviet  military  strength 
and  geopolitical  gains,  many  of  us  wrote 
your  predecessor  to  express  our  views.  It 
was  gratifying  to  find  that  our  concerns 
were  reflected  on  November  4th,  1980,  in 
the  mandate  which  the  people  gave  you  to 
rearm  America  and  to  challenge  Soviet  ag- 
gression. The  first  two  years  of  your  Admin- 
istration have  proven  the  sincerity  of  your 
personal  beliefs  and  expressed  Intention  of 
restoring  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  free  world. 

We  are  troubled,  however,  that  the  pro- 
found military  significance  of  the  decisive 
defeat  of  Soviet  anns  in  Lebanon  is  being 
obscured  by  the  political  turmoil  surround- 


ing Israel's  armed  intervention.  We  believe 
that  the  victory  of  Israeli-modified  Ameri- 
can weapons  and  tactics  over  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  presents  the  free  world  with  a 
tremendous  opportimlty  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  Russia's  extraordinary  growth  in 
tactical  foitses  and  battlefield  tectinology. 

Despite  denials  in  some  quarters,  it  is 
clear  to  us  that  the  Israelis  have  made 
major  breakthroughs  In  conventional  and 
electronic  weaponry  designed  to  overwhelm 
and  destroy  Soviet-made  weapons  systems. 
Advanced,  battle-proven  technology  and  tac- 
tics, as  deployed  by  our  Middle  East  ally, 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  to  diminish  the 
present  quantitative  superiority  of  Soviet 
forces  in  Europe.  These  advances  are  in  the 
areas  of  anti-armor,  missile  site  suppression, 
and  aerial  combat,  as  well  as  command,  con- 
trol and  communications  (C*): 

A  modified  105mm  shell  which  pierced  the 
honeycomb  armor  of  the  formidable  Soviet 
T-72  main  battle  tank; 

Highly  advanced  Electronic  CUMinter 
Measures  (ECM)  and  strike  techniques 
which  neutralized  and  destroyed  Syrian  SA- 
6,  SA-8  and  8A-9  Soviet-made  missile  arrays 
without  loss; 

E^nhanced  air-to-air  missUery  and  other 
aerial  ECM  and  tactics  which  resulted  In  an 
imprecedented  combat  kill  ratio  of  at  least 
85-0  against  Soviet  aircraft;  and 

A  unique  (C*)  ability  to  coordinate  air, 
land  and  sea  operations  down  to  the  unit 
leveL 

This  combination  of  comlsat-proven  high 
technology  and  tactics  employed  under  re- 
markable Israeli  generalship,  together  with 
new  NATO  arms  technology  and  targeting 
systems  already  under  development,  (x>uld 
conceivably  revolutionize  the  overall  D.S. 
defense  posture  and  offers  exciting  pros- 
pects for  arms  control  an  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. Furthermore,  the  adoption  of 
these  modem,  advanced  teclinologies  could 
make  a  favorable  impact  upon  future  de- 
fense costs  and  the  national  budgets  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies. 

An  enhanced  defense  for  NATO  forces, 
achieved  through  the  Incorporation  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war  in  Lebanon,  raises  the  in- 
triguing possibility  of  reducing  the  reliance 
on  escalation  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons  be- 
cause of  conventional  battlefield  Inferiority. 
The  entire  Soviet  "Wave  Theory"  of  ad- 
vance in  the  Central  Front  of  NATO  is 
based  upon  swift  movement  of  mass  forma- 
tions of  armor  and  infantry,  closely  support- 
ed by  Warsaw  Pact  air,  all  protected  by  inte- 
grated mobile  missUe  air  defense  systems.  If 
Pact  tanks  can  be  knocked  out  with  imique 
penetrating  shells,  If  SAM  sites  can  be  neu- 
tralized and  destroyed  in  large  numbers,  and 
If  their  aircraft  can  be  shot  down  in  a  virtu- 
al Turkey  Shoot,  then  established  Soviet 
military  doctrine  comes  Into  question. 

But  lest  the  free  world  relax  and  con- 
grutulate  itself  on  the  recent  victory  of  Is- 
raeli-maimed American  arms  over  those  of 
the  Russians,  the  crustiing  defeat  of  the 
Soviet-equipped  PLO  and  Syrians  in  Leba- 
non should  be  recognized  as  a  possible  har- 
binger of  future  Russian  aggression. 

According  to  the  best  unclassified  Intelli- 
gence, the  Initial  Soviet  reaction  to  their 
losses  was  to  blame  Syrian  manpower  for  in- 
eptitude. Neither  Soviet  military  doctrine 
nor  equipment  inadequacies  were  considered 
as  factors.  There  Is  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  no  longer  so  certain. 

If  the  free  world  doubts  the  actuality  or 
the  significance  of  these  startling  advances 
In  weaponry  and  tactics.  Moscow  cannot 
afford  to.  On  an  issue  so  fundamental  to 
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confidence,  Mr.  President, 
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I  ind  very  respectfully, 

Frank  Albanese.  AUS 
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COLEMAN  INTRODUCES  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  REDUCE  THE 
PRICE  OP  NATURAL  GAS  TO 
CONSUMERS 


(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  people  in  Missouri  and 
throughout  the  Nation  are  justifiably 
upset  over  the  dramatic  in<a«ases  we 
have  been  seeing  in  natural  gas  prices. 
Pipelines  are  buying  expensive  deep- 
well  and  Imported  gas,  while  readily 
available  domestic  supplies  at  much 


lower  prices  go  begging  for  buyers. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  natural  gas.  Any 
student  of  supply  and  demand  can  tell 
you  that  prices  should  be  coming 
down.  Yet  natural  gas  price  Increases 
follow  one  after  the  other,  shooting 
out  of  control  like  a  runaway  freight 
train.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  are 
asking  Congress  to  put  on  the  brakes? 
Today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
designed  to  correct  these  problems  and 
assure  more  reasonable  gas  prices  for 
consumers.  This  bill,  the  Natural  Gas 
Price  Relief  and  Market  Correction 
Act,  has  two  main  features.  First,  it 
would  prevent  wellhead  natural  gas 
prices  from  rising  above  the  October  1, 
1982,  level  for  2  years.  Second,  the  bill 
requires  pipelines  to  use  the  cheapest 
gas  they  have  on  contract  first.  Natu- 
ral gas  contracts  would  be  amended  so 
pipelines  could  not  be  forced  to  pay 
penalties— "take  or  pay"  charges— for 
not  taking  delivery  of  higher  priced 
gas.  And  the  savings  from  these 
changes  would  be  passed  directly  on  to 
consumers. 

The  Natural  Gas  Price  Relief  and 
Market  Correction  Act  sweeps  away  all 
the  contract  restrictions  that  have 
skewed  the  natural  gas  market.  It 
forces  gas  producers  to  live  In  the  real 
world  of  what  consumers  can  pay.  It 
puts  producers  and  pipelines  at  risk, 
instead  of  always  leaving  it  to  consvun- 
ers  to  foot  the  bill. 

Step-by-step,  here  Is  how  my  bill 
would  affect  producers,  pipelines,  dis- 
tribution companies,  and  consiuners: 

Today,  pipeline  companies  figure  out 
how  much  gas  they  need  each  day. 
The  manager  looks  at  the  gas  con- 
tracts the  company  has,  and  takes  gas 
first  from  the  high-priced  suppliers 
who  have  take-or-pay  clauses  in  the 
contracts,  since  the  pipeline  must  pay 
for  that  gas  anyway.  If  they  need  any 
more  gas,  then  they  take  it  from  lower 
priced  sources.  Under  my  bill,  the 
pipeline  companies  look  at  all  the  con- 
tracts they  have  signed,  and  start 
taking  delivery  of  the  cheapest  gas 
first,  imtil  the  companies  have  all  the 
gas  they  need  that  day. 

Today,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
allows  producers  to  charge  very  high 
prices  because  take-or-pay  clauses 
force  pipelines  to  pay  for  the  gas  even 
if  it  is  not  needed.  Under  my  bill,  pro- 
ducers charging  the  highest  prices 
would  find  that  pipeline  companies 
were  not  buying  their  gas,  since  pipe- 
lines would  be  able  to  meet  all  of  their 
needs  with  less  expensive  supplies. 
Pipelines  would  be  relieved  of  take-or- 
pay  clauses  because  each  natural  gas 
contract  would  be  deemed  to  Include  a 
volume  adjustment  option  allowing 
pipelines  to  adjust,  without  financial 
penalty,  the  amoimt  of  gas  they  buy 
under  any  contract. 

Today,  pipeline  companies  are  not 
required  to  make  any  effort  at  bring- 
ing prices  down.  Under  my  bill,  the 
pipeline   company   must   file   papers 


with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  explaining  how  it  Lb  using 
this  new  contract  option  to  reduce  gas 
prices. 

Today,  the  higher  and  higher  prices 
pipelines  pay  for  gas  are  passed  on  to 
distribution  companies,  who  add  them 
to  your  heating  bill  as  a  piuxhased  gas 
adjustment.  Once  my  legislation  is  en- 
acted, you  will  be  able  to  compare 
recent  gas  bills  with  older  ones  and  see 
exactly  how  much  gas  prices  are 
coming  down.  The  pipelines  are  re- 
quired to  report  the  cost  savings  to  the 
Federal  Eiiergy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion so  that  they  can  be  passed  direct- 
ly on  to  you. 

Today,  pipelines  pass  higher  gas 
costs  through  to  constmiers  without 
any  penalty.  Under  my  bill,  if  a  pipe- 
line took  delivery  of  higher  priced  gas 
instead  of  cheaper  gas,  it  would  have 
to  pay  the  difference  itself  rather 
than  passing  the  extra  cost  on  to  con- 
sumers. 

Today,  producers  are  not  very  inter- 
ested in  renegotiating  contracts  to 
lower  prices.  Once  my  bill  is  enacted, 
these  producers  would  not  be  able  to 
earn  any  money  imless  they  lower  the 
price  they  are  charging  for  their  natu- 
ral gas.  so  they  are  likely  to  want  to 
renegotiate  their  contracts. 

Preventing  wellhead  prices  from 
rising  above  the  October  1982  level  for 
2  years  will  give  consumers  a  clear  and 
much-needed  assurance  that  the  situa- 
tion will  not  continue  to  deteriorate. 
Everyone  involved— producers,  pipe- 
lines, distributors,  and  consimiers— 
needs  to  know  that  Congress  is  serious 
about  straightening  out  this  mess  and 
lowering  natural  gas  prices,  and  that 
we  will  take  decisive  action  to  do  it. 

Already  this  winter  is  slipping  by. 
We  need  to  act.  Americans  must  not 
be  forced  to  face  another  cold  and 
bitter  winter  without  hope  of  relief  on 
their  heating  bills.  They  will  not  stand 
for  it.  This  Congress  must  not  allow  it. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RESCrUE 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
late  yesterday  approved  a  provision  of 
the  social  security  rescue  bill  that  will 
place  newly  hired  Federal  workers 
under  social  security. 

I  feel  it  is  important  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  current  Federal  workers  that 
this  action  in  no  way  affects  the  integ- 
rity of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  We  must  assure  our  civil  serv- 
ants that  we  are  not  putting  their  fu- 
tures in  Jeopardy. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
profotmd  changes  in  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  far  beyond  social 
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HUMAN  9ANK  TELLERS:  ONLY 
FOR  THE  AFFLUENT? 

SPE>£ER 


pro  tempore.  Under 
of  the  House,  the  gen- 
nilnois  (Mr.  Aunxthzio)  is 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
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Citibank,  the  second  larg- 
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girlll  begin  this  project  at 
New  York  banks  in  the 
March.  Only  CItiExpress 
customers— those  with 
at  least  $5,000  and  $25,000, 


respectively— will  be  able  to  see  a  real 
live  teller.  Anyone  with  a  balance 
lower  than  that  must  face  a  machine. 

If  you  think  that  the  bank  Is  active- 
ly publicizing  this  innovative  program, 
you  are  wrong.  The  only  inkling  that 
consumers  have  of  the  new  plan  is  a 
misleading  banner  outside  of  the 
branch  that  reads  "Announcing  Im- 
proved Services  for  CItipeople"  and  a 
brochure  telling  people  that  "Citi- 
bank's bringing  more  banking  hours  to 
the  West  Side." 

It  is  only  when  you  go  Inside  and 
begin  asking  questions  that  you  dis- 
cover that  Citibank's  new  banking 
hours  are  but  a  small  part  of  its  new 
approach  to  customer  service.  Not 
only  will  the  services  of  tellers  be  re- 
stricted to  the  upscale  during  the  new 
evening  and  weekend  hours— they  will 
be  off  limits  to  regular  customers 
during  norm^  banking  hours  as  well. 

So  while  the  average  customer  will 
have  to  wait  in  line  to  get  at  a  ma- 
chine, those  with  balances  In  excess  of 
$5,000  will  complete  their  transactions 
with  the  assistance  of  hmnan  tellers. 
They  also  get  the  privilege  of  doing 
this  behind  locked  gates  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  bank. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  Citi- 
bank does  not  want  to  waste  its  tellers' 
time  with  lower  income  people.  I  guess 
that  Citibank  thinks  that  those  who 
do  not  have  at  least  $5,000  on  deposit 
are  not  very  Important  customers. 

Fortunately,  those  Citibank  custom- 
ers who  would  prefer  to  have  the 
option  of  doing  their  banking  with 
hiunan  beings  have  many  other 
choices.  According  to  recent  figures, 
there  are  more  than  400  different 
commercial  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
and  credit  unions  in  New  York  City.  I 
imagine  that  many  of  these  institu- 
tions allow  those  with  less  than  $5,000 
on  deposit  to  do  their  business  with 
human  tellers.  AU  the  disgnmtled  Citi- 
bank customer  need  do  is  move  his  or 
her  money  over  to  another  bank. 

Though  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
Citibank  installing  automatic  teller 
machines  for  the  use  of  its  customers, 
I  vehemently  object  to  its  forcing 
people — on  the  basis  of  how  much 
money  they  have— to  use  machines. 
Consumers  should  be  able  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  use  the 
automatic  systems.  After  all,  it  is  their 
money— not  the  bank's. 

Unfortimately.  Citibank  does  not 
seem  to  realize  this.  Perhaps  if  it 
starts  losing  some  customers,  it  will  re- 
evaluate its  priorities  and  reconsider 
this  blatant  anticonsimier  policy.  Let 
us  hope  so,  for  it  would  be  a  sad  day 
for  most  Americans  if  banks  permitted 
only  the  affluent  to  do  their  banking 
with  human  tellers  and  forced  every- 
one else  to  deal  with  machines.* 


D  1940 
EL  SALVADOR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temptore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gouzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  wants  an  Immediate 
boost  of  $60  million  In  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador.  More  ominously, 
they  want  to  Increase  the  number  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  there  from  37 
to  55.  These  soldiers  will  be  trainers, 
so  we  are  told.  They  will  not  be  advis- 
ers, we  are  told. 

Apparently  this  means  that  the  ad- 
ministration plans  no  combat  role  for 
Americans,  not  right  now  anyway,  al- 
though actually  with  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  immediate  past  2 
years  makes  It  a  continued  force  and  a 
disturbing  Imitation  and  duplication  of 
what  we  saw  in  1963  happening  in 
Vietnam  with  the  tragic  consequences 
that  history  now  has  registered. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  know  Just  how 
big  a  seemingly  Innocuous  commit- 
ment can  become.  In  the  case  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  Congress  was  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  passing  a  resolution 
that  merely  affirmed  the  right  of  self- 
defense.  The  President  was  asking  for 
moral  support  in  his  rightful  defense 
of  American  interests  from  Congress. 

I  remember  having  some  questions 
about  that  at  the  time,  but  I  got  the 
assurance  that  this  was  Just  a  resolu- 
tion to  show  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
Commimists  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  kicked  around.  It  was 
only  later  that  the  then  administra- 
tion argued  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  was,  to  quote,  "the  func- 
tional equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war." 

We  have  fair  warning.  The  President 
has  not  asked  us  to  pass  any  grand  res- 
olution regarding  El  Salvador,  but  his 
administration  is  already  drawing  the 
fine  semantic  lines  that  obscure,  mask, 
and  conceal  ultimate  intentions.  The 
real  Issue  is  this:  What  is  the  compel- 
ling American  interest  in  El  Salvador 
that  Justifies  the  commitment  of 
American  troops  to  that  country, 
whether  they  are  called  trainers,  ad- 
visers, or  anything  else,  or  whether 
you  commit  them  as  combat  units. 

If  there  is  compelling  interest,  is 
that  in  the  nature  of  natvtral  re- 
sources, trade,  or  some  strategic  con- 
cept? Thus  far  we  have  been  told  that 
there  is  a  strategic  concept,  a  geopo- 
litical sort  of  thing  at  this  point  that  is 
at  stake.  But  up  to  now,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no  one  has  successfully  defined 
what  that  stake  is,  whether  It  has 
been  attempted  to  be  defined  by  either 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  or  the 
President  or  his  administration.  Nor 
has  anyone  told  us  how  it  is  possible  to 
assist  a  government  that  is  in  trouble 


for  one  reason,  and  only  one  reason, 
and  that  is  the  historic  repression,  the 
systematic  exploitation  of  its  own 
people. 

This  is  no  recent  thing.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life  that  goes  back  for  decades,  even 
centuries,  in  places  like  El  Salvador. 
The  tragedy  of  today  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made,  is  indeed  making, 
almost  no  effort  to  stand  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  to  insist  on 
an  end  to  economic  exploitation,  to 
stand  for.  In  other  words,  fair  and 
square  dealing  with  a  government's 
own  people. 

Did  Somoza  fall  because  of  some 
great  plot?  No.  He  fell  because  he,  his 
government,  his  works,  were  corrupt, 
archaic  and,  let  us  face  it.  indifferent 
and  callous  and  stupid.  His  govern- 
ment fell  like  a  rotten  corpse,  burst 
asunder  in  the  heat  of  its  own  evil. 

Our  Government  never  tried  to 
stand  for  peaceful  progress  in  that 
country.  It  did  very  little  to  do  so,  and 
has  continued  to  do  very  little  in  El 
Salvador. 

If  we  are  being  asked  to  pony  up 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  In  military 
aid  today,  and  if  we  are  being  asked  to 
look  aside  while  our  young  men  su-e 
being  asked  to  serve  in  yet  another 
murky  cause,  let  us  remember  this:  It 
would  not  be  happening  if  we  had 
stood  for  American  principles  in  the 
first  place. 

People  do  not  rebel  for  the  sake  of  a 
good  fight.  They  rebel  because  there  is 
injustice,  because  they  have  griev- 
ances, Ijecause  there  is  no  legitimate 
way  to  resolve  their  problems.  People 
rebel  because  they  at  last  are  left  with 
no  choice. 

In  El  Salvador  it  may  well  be  too 
late  to  do  whatever  it  is  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish by  way  of  military  force.  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  wUl  be  force  that 
ends  the  struggle;  it  will  have  to  be 
and  must  be  Justice.  A  government 
that  is  for  its  own  people,  a  govern- 
ment that  is  Just,  will  bring  peace 
within  its  own  borders,  and  it  is  that 
kind  of  Justice,  that  kind  of  commit- 
ment to  people,  that  we  have  failed  to 
demand  in  El  Salvador.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  Identified  with  the  op- 
pressor, we  are  identified  with  the 
murders  of  archbishops  and  priests 
and  nuns,  some  of  them  Americans. 

But  El  Salvador  is  not  the  only  thing 
on  my  mind.  If  we  want  to  see  a  place 
that  Is  truly  important  to  the  United 
States  in  every  possible  way,  political- 
ly, economically,  strategically,  that 
place  is  our  next  door  neighbor,  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Mexico 
is  in  a  profound  economic  crisis.  The 
people  of  that  coimtry  are  imdergoing 
the  most  dire  kind  of  distress.  It  is  a 
distress  that  is  so  profound,  so  endur- 
ing, that  the  people  of  that  great 
coimtry  may  well  become  disaffected. 
There  could  be  violence.  There  could 
be  all  manner  of  problems,  as  there 


are.  indeed,  already,  and  it  is  there  in 
Mexico  where  we  face  the  greatest 
challenge  to  our  imagination  and  our 
leadership. 

We  ought  to  be  asking:  In  the  midst 
of  crisis,  are  we  asking  the  Mexican 
Government  to  stand  by  the  principles 
that  it  must— Justice,  fairness,  an  equi- 
table and  open  economic  system?  For 
if  we  do  not,  then  the  people  of 
Mexico  will  see  no  hope  for  the  future. 
Then  Mexico  could  become  as  I  am 
distressed  to  fear  our  Afghanistan.  If 
we  think  we  are  troubled  by  El  Salva- 
dor, let  us  remember  that  the  whole  of 
El  Salvador  Is  not  as  great  as  a  single 
state  In  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Nor 
does  El  Salvador  possess  the  oil,  the 
Industry,  the  skills  of  Mexico. 

Yet  what  is  our  policy?  Our  policy  is 
to  stand  silent  when  it  comes  to  the 
great  principles  of  freedom.  Yet  when 
it  comes  to  economic  policy,  our  pos- 
ture is  to  aggressively  demand  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  follow  pro- 
grams that  make  Reaganomlcs,  mass 
unemployment,  and  hunger  in  the 
streets,  look  like  a  high-class  tea 
party.  And  perhaps  that  Is  administra- 
tion policy:  A  tea  party  among  those 
who  are  Ignorant  and  Insensitive  to 
the  basic  needs  and  desires  of  human- 
ity, who  do  not  see  the  fires  of  resent- 
ment building. 

I  say  this:  We  gain  nothing  by  send- 
ing troops  to  El  Salvador.  We  gain 
nothing  by  forgetting  the  hard  lessons 
of  the  very  recent  past.  We  ought  to 
be  alarmed.  We  ought  to  be  cautious. 
We  ought  to  be  resolving  here  and 
now,  this  country  wIU  stand  for 
human  decency  and  Justice,  or  it 
stands  for  nothing- 
After  all,  when  it  comes  to  a  choice 
between  dictators,  what  difference 
does  It  make  If  the  dictator  Is  attached 
to  this  or  that  geopolitical  bloc? 
Misery  is  the  same  under  any  name. 
But  liberty  and  Justice,  hope  for  the 
future— that  is  something  else. 

What  will  our  course  be?  To  me  it 
can  only  be  one  thing,  to  stand  for 
honesty  and  decency  for  economic 
progress  and  human  Justice  which,  in 
effect,  is  a  true  and  valid  reflection  of 
America  and  its  people. 

O  1950 

Those  things  do  not  come  In  the  uni- 
form of  foreign  soldiers;  those  things 
come  In  the  form  of  trust,  in  the  form 
of  peace,  and  in  the  form  of  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
help  our  cause  by  sending  soldiers  to 
El  Salvador.  The  peasants  there  wUl 
not  know  or  care  who  they  are;  they 
will  only  know  and  care  that  these  are 
foreign  soldiers  with  no  business 
there. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  TUITION 

TAX  CREDITS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Bdr.  Wirth)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Bir.  Speaker,  this 
morning.  Senator  Eunsr  Holungs 
and  I  were  presented  with  half  a  mil- 
lion signatures  on  petitions  from 
Americans  living  in  all  50  States  who 
oppose  the  administration's  new  tui- 
tion tax  credit  plan.  The  signatures 
were  gathered  by  the  National  Coali- 
tion for  Public  Education,  which  rep- 
resents 40  million  people  in  45  organi- 
zations. I  would  like  to  thank  this  coa- 
lition for  dramatizing  the  dangerous 
effects  tuition  tax  credits  would  have 
on  our  Nation's  public  education 
system.  The  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
signatures  presented  to  us  today  repre- 
sent the  deep  concern  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
tuition  tax  credits  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  quality  of  public  educa- 
tion. I  will  continue  to  work  to  Insure 
they  do  not  become  law,  and  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  this  effort. 

First,  providing  income  tax  credits  to 
parents  of  students  not  attending 
public  schools  would  be  an  enormously 
costly  proposal.  The  Treasury  would 
be  drained  of  about  $3  billion  In  the 
first  3  years,  and  the  costs  of  tuition 
tax  credits  would  continue  to  balloon 
without  control.  Allowing  this  revenue 
loss  makes  no  sense  at  a  time  when  we 
are  facing  record  breaking  Federal 
deficits  hovering  aroimd  $200  billion 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  It  certainly 
makes  no  sense  when  public  education 
programs  have  borne  damaging  cuts 
already,  and  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing $2  billion  in  additional  cuts  for 
fiscal  1984.  It  would  make  far  more 
sense  to  direct  additional  Federal 
fimds  to  public  education  programs 
which  are  cost  effective,  proven,  and 
designed  to  enhance  our  commitment 
to  equality  of  education  for  all.  Tui- 
tion tax  credits  would  represent  an 
erosion  of  support  for  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  institutions  in  American 
society  which  has  helped  make  us  a 
strong  and  unified  democracy— free 
and  equal  public  education. 

Second,  tuition  tax  credits  would 
give  the  most  benefit  to  those  who 
need  Federal  assistance  the  least.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  with  a  hypo- 
thetical $250  refimdable  tax  credit  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
tuition  payments  covering  50  percent 
of  tuition  costs,  about  42  percent  of 
the  funds  would  flow  to  families  with 
incomes  greater  than  $30,000.  Only  16 
percent  would  go  to  families  with  in- 
comes less  than  $15,000.  More  than  60 
percent  of  the  benefits  from  tuition 
tax  credits  would  go  to  the  wealthiest 
15  percent  of  our  population  under 
some  proposals. 
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are  few  investments  oiu* 
make  that  are  more  im- 
those  in  the  minds  and 
^oung  people.  Real  supply 
means    investing    in 
our  most  precious  nation- 
Cur  public  schools,  dedi- 
me4  iting  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dfserving  of  more,  and  not 
attention.   Tuition   tax 
in  combination  with 
s  efforts  to  drasti- 
Pederal  support  for  public 
threaten  to  erode  this  fun- 
tment.  Instead,  at  a 
our  economy  relies  ever 
h  ghly  educated,  technically 
force,  we  need  a  new  com- 
ixcellence  in  public  educa- 
>mericans. 
forward  to  working  with  my 
the  coming  months  as  to- 
\^ork  to  defeat  tuition  tax 
Instead  strengthen  public 
mblic  education.* 


PERSO  *AL  EXPLANATION 
Spea  :er 


pro  tempore.  Under  a 
of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Florida  (Mr.  MacKay)  is 
5  minutes. 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
busiliess  in  my  district  in  Flori- 
Tuesflay,  March  1,  1983.  I  was 
present  for  rollcall  No. 
passage   of   H.R.    999,   the 
Conservation    Corps    Act. 
present,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
voted  "for"  the  passage  of 
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my    position    for    the 
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THE     RENEWABLE 
BUSINESS  TAX  CRED- 


SPE  LKER 


pro  tempore.  Under 
(Mer  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqita)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
on  July  13.  1982,  Mr.  Pish  and  I  Intro- 
duced HJl.  6735.  the  Business  Energy 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1982,  extending  the 
termination  date  for  existing  business 
tax  credits  for  solar,  wind,  geothermal 
and  ocean  thermal  energy  equipment 
from  1985  to  1990. 

At  the  time.  I  cited  the  success  of 
those  tax  credits  in  promoting  third 
party  financing  of  alternative  energy 
systems,  and  the  need  to  preserve 
those  benefits  for  new  technologies 
such  as  photovoltaics,  large  wind  sys- 
tems, OTEC  and  solar  thermal  central 
receivers,  which  will  not  achieve  com- 
mercial readiness  until  the  late  1980's. 
Since  then,  however,  the  situation 
for  renewable  energy  business  invest- 
ments has  deteriorated  significantly. 
The  "basis  adjustment"  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  (TEPRA)  of  1982  effectively 
reduce  the  value  of  the  solar  business 
tax  credits  from  25  to  20  percent.  The 
softening  of  world  oil  prices  and  the 
recent  decline  in  energy  demand  have 
decreased  the  "value"  of  the  energy 
produced  by  renewable  systems  by  as 
much  as  30  percent.  This  double  blow 
has  placed  in  jeopardy  many  excellent 
renewable  energy  projects  that  seemed 
certain  to  proceed  as  recently  as  6 
months  ago. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Business  Energy 
Tax  Ch-edit  Act  with  some  important 
new  provisions: 

First,  the  tax  credit  would  be  raised 
to  25  percent  to  compensate  for  the 
effect  of  TEFRA  and  the  soft  world 
energy  market. 

Second,  an  affirmative  commitments 
clause  would  be  included  which  allows 
projects  which  are  not  completed  by 
December  31,  1990  to  be  eligible  for 
the  tax  credits  if  they  have  received 
all  necessary  permits  and  completed 
engineering  design  by  that  date.  This 
clause  is  needed  to  protect  large  solar 
projects  such  as  wind  farms  and  cen- 
tral receivers,  which  often  take  3  or  4 
years  to  complete. 

With  these  changes  in  the  solar  busi- 
ness tax  credits.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  renewable  energy  technologies 
that  have  been  developed  at  consider- 
able taxpayer  expense  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  over  the  last  few  years 
can  be  turned  over  to  the  private 
sector  in  the  late  1980's  with  reasona- 
ble prospect  for  commercial  success. 

This  will  not  be  a  permanent  subsidy 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  renewable 
energy  equipment.  The  business  tax 
credit  simply  serves  to  stimulate  an 
early  market  to  cover  the  expense  of 
tooling  up  for  mass  production.  Once 
volimie  production  begins,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  renewable 
technologies  will  be  able  to  compete 
unassisted  in  the  energy  marketplace. 
At  that  time  the  tax  credit  will  have 


served  its  purpose  and  will  be  termi- 
nated. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Energy  Hodel  express  his  personal 
support  for  extension  of  the  solar 
business  tax  credits  at  the  DOE  pos- 
ture hearing,  February  8,  1983.  I  hope 
he  will  work  to  persuade  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  this  initiative. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  benefits  of 
extending  the  tax  credits— in  terms  of 
reducing  our  use  of  conventional  fuels, 
opening  up  new  business  opportunities 
in  a  high  technology  area,  and  provid- 
ing for  jobs  and  economic  growth— will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  direct 
costs  to  the  Treasury.  One  study  I 
have  seen  indicates  that  the  Treasury 
could  even  come  out  ahead  after  all 
secondary  effects  are  considered, 
Therefore,  I  hope  this  initiative  wllj 
receive  widespread  support  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  both  parties  and 
both  branches  of  the  (3ovemment.» 


SMALL   BUSINESS   MOTOR   FUEL 

MARKETER  PRESERVATION 

ACT  REINTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  reintroduce  the  Small 
Business  Motor  Fuel  Marketer  Preser- 
vation Act,  H.R.  1755.  Joining  me  as 
original  cosponsors  is  a  bipartisan 
group  of  over  two  dozen  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  give 
independent  gasoline  dealers  a  fair 
and  equitable  chance  to  compete  in 
the  marketplace.  Passage  of  the  legis- 
lation would  be  of  immediate  and  last- 
ing benefit  to  both  small  businesses 
and  consumers.  It  is  long  overdue  and 
much  needed. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  gasoline  marketing 
practices  every  year  since  1979.  And 
every  year  we  have  seen  compelling 
evidence  that  major  oil  companies  are 
using  their  vast  economic  power  to 
slowly  crush  the  Independent  sector  of 
the  gasoline  marketing  industry. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  that 
these  oil  companies  are  both  the  sup- 
pliers and  the  landlords  of  the  inde- 
pendent dealers  against  whom  they 
are  increasingly  competing  in  the 
retail  market.  True  competition  under 
these  circimistances  is.  of  course,  im- 
possible, because  one  party  effectively 
controls  the  actions  of  the  other. 

Take  the  case  of  the  franchise  dealer 
who  leases  his  station  from  the  refin- 
er, which  is  a  very  common  arrange- 
ment. Here,  the  refiner  is  able  to  dic- 
tate the  dealer's  rent,  the  price  and 
availability  of  product,  credit  terms, 
hours  of  operation,  and  so  forth. 

The  relationship  between  refiner 
and  marketer  is  shamefully  one  sided. 
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The  record  is  replete  with  examples  of 
oil  companies  imllaterally  imposing 
tremendous  rent  increases,  arbitrary 
gaaoline  price  changes,  major  shifts  in 
credit  policies,  unfair  allocations  of 
product,  and  so  forth. 

As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  sev- 
eral of  the  major  oil  companies  are 
now  selling  large  volumes  of  gasoline 
through  outlets  operated  by  their  own 
employees  or  contracted  agents.  In 
many  instances,  they  are  competing 
directly  against  the  same  marketers 
that  they  supply  and  whose  businesses 
they  effectively  control. 

Thus,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  anyone  that  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent service  stations  in  America 
has  plummeted  in  recent  years.  While 
some  of  this  may  be  attributable  to 
other  factors,  such  as  the  overall  de- 
cline in  gasoline  consumption,  it 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  gasoline  sold 
through  company-operated  stations. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  the 
oil  companies  are  taking  over  the  more 
lucrative  portions  of  the  retail  gaso- 
line market  as  a  result  of  unfair  and 
anticompetitive  behavior. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  recourse  to 
the  existing  antitrust  laws  is  not  im- 
practical. Aside  from  the  difficulty  of 
appl^ng  the  antitrust  laws  to  in- 
stances of  suppliers  competing  directly 
against  their  own  distributors,  we  have 
the  more  practical  problem  that  big  oil 
companies  have  the  economic  power  to 
kill  small  businesses  while  we  wait  for 
the  wheels  of  the  legal  system  to  grind 
finely  but  slowly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  go  on  to  de- 
scribe the  specifics  of  this  legislation,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  not  all  of  the 
oil  companies  are  guilty  of  the  sort  of 
imconscionable  business  practices  I 
have  described  here.  Some  are  truly 
bad  actors,  but  others  actually  enjoy 
good  relations  with  their  distributors, 
and  the  rest  fall  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. Moreover,  the  problem  clearly 
is  more  acute  in  some  regions  of  the 
country  than  in  others. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
we  can  or  should  ignore  this  situation. 
Thousands  of  small  businesses  desper- 
ately need  our  help,  and  they  need  it 
now.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  see  to  it  that  competition  in  gaso- 
line marketing— or  in  any  other  indus- 
try, for  that  matter— is  fair  and  equi- 
table. So,  we  must  keep  in  mind  not 
only  the  need  to  address  the  specific 
misconduct  we  have  observed,  but  also 
the  fact  that  just  a  few  major  compa- 
nies behaving  in  ai>  irresponsible 
manner  can  create  major  disruptions 
affecting  everyone  in  that  industry. 

Now,  the  Small  Business  Motor  Fuel 
Marketer  Preservation  Act  is  offered 
as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  big  oil 
companies  competing  against  market- 
ers from  whom  they  are  the  suppliers 
and  landlords.  And  it  goes  one  step 
further,  helping  consumers  by  inject- 


ing a  greater  degree  of  price  competi- 
tion into  the  wholesale  market  as  welL 
There  are  three  key  provislona  In 
this  bill.  They  are:  retail  marketing  di- 
vorcement; open  supply;  and  8BA  as- 
sistance. The  following  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  of  these  features. 

DrVOHCnfKMT 

The  16  major,  integrated  refiners 
would  be  prohibited  from  directly  op- 
erating retail  gasoline  outlets  in  the 
United  States,  either  with  their  own 
employees  or  through  contracted  man- 
agement. They  would  still  be  permit- 
ted to  own  gas  stations,  but  these  must 
be  leased  out  to  independent  business- 
es. 

OPm  SUPFLT 

Service  station  operators  would  be 
assured  of  the  right  to  shop  for  com- 
petitively priced  supplies  of  gasoline  at 
the  wholesale  level,  with  their  regular 
suppliers  having  the  option  of  meeting 
competitive  offers.  So-called  branded 
dealers  would  have  to  provide  point-of- 
sale  notice  to  consvuners  if  the  product 
being  sold  was  obtained  f rm  anyone 
other  than  the  branded  supplier. 

SBA  ASSISTAHCE 

Small  Business  Administration  loans 
or  guarantees  would  be  made  available 
to  service  station  dealers  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  stations  they 
currently  lease  from  refiners.  A  mech- 
anism is  established  to  determine  fair 
market  value  for  the  property.  Fund- 
ing would  come  from  existing  SBA  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  but 
powerful  package.  It  would  end  the  in- 
sidious practice  of  oil  companies  com- 
peting against  their  own  distributors. 
And  it  would  open  the  wholesale  gaso- 
line market  up  for  price  competition 
such  as  we  have  not  seen  In  the  United 
States  for  years.  Instead  of  100,000 
branded   and   company-operated  sta- 
tions forming  a  vast,  captive  market 
for  a  1-iandful  of  big  oU  companies,  we 
would  see  a  dynamic  marketplace  full 
of  entrepreneurs,  each  struggling  to 
bring  the  product  to  the  public  at  the 
lowest  price  on  the  best  terms  possible. 
Declining  world  crude  oil  prices  and 
a  shrinking  domestic  market  for  gaso- 
line today  have  produced  the  tempo- 
rary  illusion   of   competition   in   the 
marketplace.  It  really  is  just  a  few 
huge  corporations  jostling  to  see  who 
gets  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Meanwhile,  small  businesses  are  left 
with  the  crumbs.  If  you  want  to  see 
real  competition,  pass  this  legislation 
and  watch  the  free  enterprise  system 
o*  work, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Conunittee  reported  an  earlier 
version  of  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  25  to  1 
in  1980.  Last  year,  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  did  so  by  a  vote  of  9  to 
6. 1  hope  we  can  get  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  soon,  so  all  Members  can 
have  a  chance  to  show  their  support 
for  small  business. 


Howard  MsTZEirBAUii  and  Strom 
Thurjcord  have  Introduce  a  compan- 
ion bill,  S.  40,  in  the  Senate.  Here  in 
the  House,  we  would  welcome  addi- 
tional cosponsors.* 


NATURAL  GAS  CONSUMER  REG- 
ULATORY REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcorah)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
would  dispute  the  fact  the  natural  gas 
market  in  the  United  States  is  in  gen- 
eral disarray.  Steadily  escalating 
prices  at  the  burner  tip  are  merely 
symptoms  of  a  more  serious  underly- 
ing disease  which  afflicts  the  body  of 
our  Federal  natural  gas  policy.  This 
sickness  continues  to  drive  up  prices  to 
artificially  high  levels,  which  the 
market  says  prices  should  be  declining. 
The  problems  in  the  gas  market  are 
not  isolated  to  one  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry or  a  certain  geographical  area— 
the  problems  affect  everyone.  Let  me 
give  a  few  examples: 

Consumers  in  Illinois  are  paying 
over  $100  million  more  in  gas  bills  be- 
cause high-priced  Canadian  gas  is  dis- 
placing cheaper,  available  domestic 
supplies. 

Industrial  users  In  the  Bfidwest  and 
the  Northeast  are  switching  to  alter- 
native fuels  which,  until  recently,  have 
historically  been  far  more  expensive 
than  gas.  For  example,  the  price  of 
natural  gas  delivered  to  industrial  con- 
sumers in  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  is  $1  per  mil- 
lion Btu's  more  than  the  competing 
fuel  oU. 

A  distribution  company  in  my  Stote 
was  recently  told  by  its  supplying  pipe- 
line that  it  would  suffer  financial  re- 
percussions for  attempting  to  acquire 
some  of  its  gas  from  another  pipeline. 
A  pipeline  company  which  serves  Il- 
linois recently  asked  its  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  cut  back  their  supplies  by  20 
percent  to  make  room  for  Algerian  liq- 
uefied natural  gas  (LNG)  at  over 
double  the  cost. 

Many  domestic  producers,  especially 
in  the  Midwest,  Northeast,  and  West, 
that  have  gas  available  at  very  attrac- 
tive prices,  are  being  shut  in  by  pipe- 
lines who  are  committed  to  rigid  take- 
or-pay  obligations  for  more  expensive 

gas. 

The  problems  affect  everyone— con- 
sumers, industrial  users,  distribution 
companies,  pipelines,  and  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  current 
state  of  affairs.  As  I  have  said  before, 
we  are  experiencing  irrationality  in 
our  gas  market— gas  policy  gone  hay- 
wire. If  you  wonder  why  the  gas 
market  does  not  act  like  a  market 
should,  it  is  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
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responses  to  President 
to  deregulate  natural  gas 


have  been  quick,  bitter  and  misguided.  One 
liberal  opponent  labels  it  a  Joke;  another 
calls  it  absurd.  In  truth,  the  proposal  is  an 
inventive,  even  elegant  solution  to  an  in- 
creasinsly  aggravating  problem:  how  to  pro- 
tect both  consumers  and  producers  during 
the  present  transition  to  an  efficient  cam- 
petltive  market  for  natural  gas. 

The  plan  could  stand  improvement.  For 
Instance,  some  of  the  revenue  windfall  re- 
ceived by  some  producers  could  be  taxed. 
But  It's  a  fine  start. 

Under  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  act  painful- 
ly put  together  In  the  Carter  years,  prices 
were  partially  decontrolled.  Controls  on 
newly  discovered  gas  were  liberalized  and 
set  to  expire  in  1985.  Prices  for  "old"  gas, 
discovered  liefore  the  legislation,  were 
frozen  forever.  Everyone  hoped  that  this 
compromise  would  create  adequate  incen- 
tives for  exploration  and  conservation  while 
cushioning  consimiers  against  price  in- 
creases. 

The  hop>es,  alas,  have  collapsed.  Incentives 
to  sell  gas  from  very  deep  wells  proved  too 
generous;  gas  from  lower-cost  wells  goes 
begging  for  customers.  Consumers  with 
access  to  "old"  gas  still  pay  bargain  rates 
that  encourage  wasteful  overuse:  consiimers 
elsewhere  reel  from  dramatic  price  in- 
creases. And.  judging  by  the  cost  of  compet- 
ing fuel  oil,  average  gas  prices  liave  'Isen 
about  as  much  as  they  would  have  wit^  out 
any  controls. 

Unless  something  is  done,  gas  prices,  and 
the  economy,  will  continue  to  suffer  painful 
distortion.  One  approach  would  be  to  tinker 
with  regulation  again.  But  Mr.  Reagan's  ad- 
visers have  found  a  shrewder  way— one  that 
uses  the  free  market  to  smooth  the  transi- 
tion. All  controls  on  gas,  including  "old"  gas, 
would  be  removed  on  Jan.  1.  1986.  On  that 
date,  buyers  and  sellers  would  have  the 
right  to  abrogate  contracts  signed  before 
the  new  legislation.  But  in  the  meantime, 
they  would  be  free  to  decontrol  themselves 
right  now  by  negotiating  new  long-term  con- 
tracts, subject  only  to  temporary  price  ceil- 
ings. 

That  idea  improves  on  partial  decontrol  in 
two  ways.  First,  it  would  give  consumers  a 
sturdier  umbrella  of  price  protection. 
Second,  it  would  give  buyers  and  sellers 
strong  incentives  to  negotiate  new  contracts 
now  rather  than  later,  and  at  terms  both  be- 
lieve will  be  competitive  under  deregulation. 
In  the  long  run,  some  prices  would  undoubt- 
edly go  up— but  some  would  almost  certain- 
ly fall,  reflecting  the  anticipated  cost  of 
competing  fuels. 

Extrapolating  from  the  grotesquely  high 
prices  some  pipelines  have  paid  for  small 
quantities  of  deep-well  gas.  Democratic  op- 
ponents find  that  prospect  hard  to  accept. 
And  so  they  are  likely  to  resist  by  trying  to 
postpone  the  date  of  decontrol.  If  their  aim 
is  to  hold  prices  down  over  all,  that  could  be 
self-defeating.  Delay  would  undermine  the 
incentive  to  bargain  created  by  the  Reagan 
plan.  A  more  profitable  avenue  of  compro- 
mise would  be  tax  the  decontrolled  "old" 
gas.  Such  a  tax  would  not  discourage  pro- 
duction, yet  would  recoup  some  of  the  reve- 
nue windfall. 

Opponents  seek  to  make  an  ally  of  the  un- 
known. Prices  under  the  Reagan  plan  might 
go  up,  they  say;  at  least  no  one  can  be  cer- 
tain they  won't.  But  that's  a  conjectural 
problem.  The  country  must  deal,  right  now, 
with  a  known  one:  the  distortions  under  the 
present  law  and  the  certain  prospect  ttiat 
when  it  expires  in  1985,  the  economy  wiU 
suffer  a  painful  transition.  The  Reagan  plan 
would  ease  the  way. 


[From  Washington  Post.  Mar.  1, 19831 
The  Latest  Oas  Bnx 

The  last  attempt  to  write  rational  and  fair 
price  controls  for  natural  gas  has  turned  out 
spectacularly  badly.  Prices  keep  rising  in 
the  midst  of  a  dramatic  surplus.  Cheap  gas 
goes  unsold  while  expensive  gai  flows  at  a 
pleasant  profit  to  its  producers.  The  specta- 
cle evokes  mixed  feelings,  as  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration now  begins  the  slow  and  diffi- 
cult process  of  enacting  something  better. 
Just  about  everybody  agrees  that  reform 
legislation  is  necessary.  But  it's  hard  to  find 
any  three  people  who  agree  on  precisely 
what  direction  it  ought  to  take. 

President  Reagan  sent  to  Congress  yester- 
day a  bill  that  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously 
as  at  least  a  point  of  departure.  It  gives  the 
pipelines  an  opportunity  to  renegotiate  or 
even  to  break  the  take-or-pay  contracts  that 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  current  rise 
in  prices.  It  promises  the  gas  producers  a 
competitive  market  and  freedom  from  con- 
trols. It  offers  consumers  the  protection  of  a 
cap  on  the  prices  that  pipelines  cm  pass 
through  to  their  customers.  It's  an  elegant 
and  intelligent  compromise,  very  much 
worth  discussing  further. 

But  nothing  about  gas  pricing  is  simple. 
The  malfunction  of  the  present  law,  enacted 
in  1978,  is  largely  the  result  of  its  authors' 
mlsjudgment  of  the  rise  in  energy  prices. 
Much  of  the  industry,  not  to  mention  its 
customers,  now  fears  that  the  present  bill 
similarly  misjudges  falling  energy  prices. 
Suppose  a  year  or  two  from  now  oil  sudden- 
ly swings  around  and  gets  more  expensive, 
once  again  drawing  gas  prices  upward  with 
it.  The  pipelines  are  fearful  of  being  caught 
between  a  competitive  market  in  the  gas 
fields,  at  one  end  of  their  lines,  and  the  fed- 
eral cap  on  the  prices  it  can  pass  along  at 
the  other.  Producers  are  uneasy  about  the 
prospect  that,  if  prices  start  up  again.  Con- 
gress might  lose  its  enthusiasm  for  free 
competition  in  the  gas  fields  and  reimpose 
controls.  Many  of  the  consumers'  organiza- 
tions, having  seen  the  rise  in  prices  under 
the  present  regulations,  mistrust  the  regula- 
tors. 

In  American  politics  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  bill  is  so  bitterly  contested  by  so 
many  deeply  divided  interests  that  clear  and 
efficient  legislation  becomes  impossible. 
Natural  gas  pricing  is  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple. Over  three  decades  of  price  controls, 
the  rules  have  become  steadily  more  turgid 
and  Intricate  in  character  while  becoming 
more  perverse  and  unsatisfactory  in  effect. 
At  present  there  is  no  majority  visible  in 
Congress  for  any  bill.  Nobody  wants  to  live 
with  the  present  law.  But  it's  far  from  clear 
that  the  president's  alternative,  or  any 
other,  can  actually  be  passed. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  1, 

1983] 

GETmO  BURIfED  ON  Gas 

After  two  years  in  office.  President 
Reagan  says  he  is  finally  ready  to  make 
good  on  his  promise  to  "decontrol"  natural 
gas.  The  benefits  of  his  earlier  decision  to 
decontrol  oil  are  abundant  what  with  the 
OPEC  chaos  and  declining  prices.  "The 
doom-sayers  were  dead  wrong,"  the  presi- 
dent said  in  his  radio  address  Saturday. 
"You  don't  have  to  go  any  farther  than  the 
nearest  filling  station  to  see  that  prices 
have  gone  down." 

For  all  the  rhetoric,  however,  the  presi- 
dent's proposals  are  far  from  a  free  market 
approach;  in  many  respects,  the  proposals 
are  even  more  complicated  and  potentially 


burdensome  than  existing  regulations.  Cer- 
tainly, the  proposals,  as  currently  formulat- 
ed, are  unllltely  to  reap  the  major  benefits 
that  have  accrued  from  oil  decontrol. 

It's  important  first  to  understand  that  the 
recent  upsurge  in  residential  gas  prices  is 
due  precisely  to  the  controls  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  The  act  encourages 
the  production  of  the  most  expensive  types 
of  gas,  such  as  "deep"  gas  below  15,000  feet 
and  high-priced  imports,  while  it  provides 
little  or  no  incentive  to  enhance  production 
of  relatively  cheaper  gas.  As  oil  prices  have 
fallen  over  the  last  18  months  or  so,  indus- 
trial users  have  been  switching  from  gas  to 
oU.  With  gas  pipeline  throughput  declining, 
the  residential  consumers  were  left  picking 
up  a  larger  chunk  of  the  expensive  gas  dis- 
tribution costs. 

The  president's  plan  to  place  a  "cap"  on 
gas  price  Increases  won't  solve  those  prob- 
lems. Prices  will  be  limited  to  the  current 
ceilings  in  the  NOPA  or  less.  Thus  produc- 
ers would  still  have  little  incentive  to  en- 
hance output  of  relatively  cheap  gas,  while 
more  expensive  types  of  gas  will  continue  to 
flow.  Consumers  would  stUl  be  forced  to 
pick  up  the  hefty  distribution  costs  as  more 
large  customers  convert  to  less  expensive 
oil.  And  some  gas  pipelines,  now  filled  with 
cheap  "old"  gas,  will  have  a  hard  time 
trying  to  pass  along  the  costs  of  new.  more 
expensive  replacement  gas. 

Moreover,  the  president  hopes  to  encour- 
age producers  and  pipelines  to  renegotiate 
existing  contracts  by  a  federal  fiat  that 
would  obligate  gas  purchasers  to  only  70% 
of  their  "take  or  pay"  contract  volumes. 
Such  federal  Intrusion  into  privately  negoti- 
ated commercial  contracts  raises  serious 
issues  of  legality,  Emd  goes  against  the  grain 
of  the  administration's  free  market  doc- 
trine. The  presidents  program  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "compromise "  between  those 
advisers  urging  complete  decontrol  and 
those  concerned  about  a  "consumer  back- 
lash." But  the  supposed  consumerists  aren't 
doing  consumers  any  favor.  Prices  will  con-, 
tinue  to  rise  sharply. 

The  solution  to  the  gas  dilemma  is  com- 
plete decontrol.  Faced  with  market  pres- 
sures from  competing  lower  oU  prices,  pro- 
ducers, pipelines,  utilities  and  large  industri- 
al users  will  find  it  mutually  advantageous 
to  renegotiate  contracts  to  achieve  greater 
volumes  at  lower  unit  cost  while  sharing  the 
profit  margin.  President  Reagan's  "decon- 
trol" plan  isn't  much  of  a  solution.* 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
along  with  several  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues from  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  are  introducing  the 
administration's  proposal  to  decontrol 
natural  gas  prices.  This  legislation,  the 
Natural  Gas  Consumer  Regulatory 
Reform  Act,  is  the  first  major  step 
toward  decontrol  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  Congress 
have  heard  from  various  interest 
groups,  including  producers,  pipelines 
distribution  companies,  and  especially 
consumers,  on  the  problems  of  the 
current  natural  gas  market.  Oas  prices 
continue  to  rise  despite  the  surplus  In 
the  market.  Consumers  are  1>eing 
forced  to  accept  these  escalating  prices 
despite  the  fact  that  old  cheap  gas  is 
being  shut  in  in  favor  of  newer,  more 
expensive  gas  being  purchased  by  the 
pipelines.  This  regulatory  and  econom- 
ic anomaly  is  a  direct  result  of  the 


Natural    Oas    Policy    Act    of    1978 
(NOPA). 

In  passhig  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1978,  Congress  established  20 
different  categories  of  one  basic  com- 
modity, natural  gas.  In  addition,  incen- 
tives were  created  for  new  exploration 
and  development  of  gas  reserves  so 
that  the  shortages  of  the  winter  of 
1976-77  would  not  recur.  Under  the 
scenario  created  by  the  NOPA,  some 
of  these  categories  of  natural  gas  wiU 
be  free  from  price  controls  in  1985 
while  other  categories  of  gas,  mainly 
104— old  gas— will  remain  under  price 
controls  until  these  reserves  are  de- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intention  of  the 
95th  Congress;  namely,  a  continued 
stable  supply  of  natiu-al  gas  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. What  is  happening  in  the 
market  right  now  is  a  direct  contradic- 
tion of  elementary  economics,  rising 
prices  during  a  period  of  a  tremendous 
surplus.  This  economic  contradiction 
needs  to  be  eliminated. 

l&i.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
reopen  the  debate  on  natural  gas 
policy  and  allow  free  market  principles 
to  operate  in  the  market.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  to  our  con- 
stitutents  and  to  the  entire  country  to 
set  a  national  policy  on  natural  gas 
which  restores  some  semblance  of  eco- 
nomic rationale  to  this  issue. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  President's 
package.  I  applaud  this  Innovative  ap- 
proach and  look  forward  to  an  active 
role  in  securing  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Finally,  lUr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  two  editorials, 
one  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  one  from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
both  of  which  endorse  the  President's 
initiative  on  natural  gas  decontrol. 
[From  the  DaUas  Times  Herald,  Mar.  1, 
1983] 
NATtntAL  Gas  DKcoirniOL 
President   Reagan's   announcement   that 
his  administration  will  push  additional  de- 
control of  natural  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead 
should  be  welcome  news  to  Texans.  For  too 
long,  federal  controls  on  the  resource  have 
distorted  pricing  to  the  detriment  of  the 
state's  consumers  and  gas  producers. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978, 
passed  under  the  Carter  administration,  was 
billed  as  a  decontrol  measure,  and  Indeed  It 
was  better  than  the  system  of  total  controls 
that  It  replaced.  Under  that  law.  price  con- 
trols on  about  65  percent  of  the  nation's  gas 
are  to  be  piiased  out  by  Jan.  1,  1985.  But, 
unfortuiuitely,  It  also  created  a  complex 
tier-pricing  system  that  kept  controls  on 
"old"  gas  produced  before  1977  and  based 
the  price  of  new  gas  on  the  depth  of  the 
well  the  gas  came  from,  with  only  the  deep- 
est gas  being  totally  decontrolled. 

The  system  gave  a  competitive  edge  to 
Interstate  pipeline  companies  that  had  long- 
term  contracts  with  producers  of  old  gas, 
and  it  allowed  them  to  continue  to  send  a 
blend  of  old  and  new  gas  to  customers  in 
other  states  at  favorable  prices,  while  Texas 
consiuiers  In  many  instances  have  had  to 
pay  higher  prices  because  the  distribution 


firms  that  supplied  them  have  become  more 
and  more  dependent  on  costly  new  gas.  Be- 
muse President  Reagan's  plan  calls  for  de- 
control of  old  gas.  the  prices  that  out-of- 
state  customers  pay  for  gas  eventually 
should  eqtialize  with  thooe  paid  by  Texas 
consumers. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Reagan's 
plan  is  devoid  of  problems  and  contradic- 
tions, however. 

The  President  predicted  tluit  a  freer  natu- 
ral gas  market  would  have  the  same  kind  of 
effect  that  the  decontrol  of  crude  oil  had 
and  that  natural  gas  prices  would  decline, 
just  as  the  cost  of  gasoline  has  come  down. 
But  consumers  should  be  wary  of  such  pre- 
dictions and  keep  In  mind  that  different  dy- 
namics are  at  work  here.  Natural  gas  is 
transmitted  and  distributed  as  a  highly  con- 
fined utility,  while  gasoline  consumption  is 
somewhat  discretionary  and  gasoline  sales 
are  the  end  product  of  a  highly  competitive 
and  diversified  marketing  system. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  will  continue  to  climb  In  the 
future  for  all  consumers,  as  producers  and 
pipeline  and  distribution  companies  renego- 
tiate old  contracts  and  sign  new  ones  under 
provisions  of  the  Reagan  decontrol  plan. 

The  Reagan  measure  faces  some  opposi- 
tion from  the  natural  gas  industry,  as  well 
as  from  consumer  groups.  Pipeline  compa- 
nies are  opposed  to  a  provision  that  would 
prohibit  them  from  automatically  passing 
on  their  costs  to  customers.  And  producers 
are  opposed  to  any  change  In  the  "take-or- 
pay"  contractual  arrangement  under  which 
purchasers  must  take  a  fixed  amount  of  gas 
or  pay  for  It  anyway.  The  President  wants 
to  reduce  the  pay  part  of  the  arrangement 
to  70  percent. 

But  the  general  aim  of  the  administra- 
tion's decontrol  measiure  is  a  good  one.  It 
will  end  the  economic  morass  caused  by  the 
present  pricing  system,  and  It  eventually 
should  produce  the  investment  capital  nec- 
essary to  drill  more  gas  wells  and  to  replen- 
ish declining  reserves. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Mar.  1, 
1983] 

Natorai.  Gas:  Dxxxctoate  Now 

Let  us  get  promptly  to  the  heart  of  the 
natural  gas  question.  If  Congress  dereg- 
ulates gas  prices,  as  President  Reagan  calls 
on  it  at  last  to  do,  will  this  force  consumer 
prices  up? 

It  certainly  won't.  Decontrol  will  force 
prices  down. 

When  it  comes  to  energy,  decontrol  is  the 
most  proconsumer  measure  Imaginable. 

Natural  gas  prices  are  too  high.  Everyone 
knows  this.  But  why  are  they  too  high?  Un- 
fortunately, everyone  doesn't  know  this. 

Gas  prices  are  too  high  due  to  three  dec- 
ades of  federal  regulation.  Contrary  to  wide- 
spread popular  belief,  there  hasn't  been  a 
free  market  In  gas  since  1954.  From  1954  to 
1978  the  federal  government  fixed  the  well- 
head price  of  gas  sold  across  state  lines;  in 
1978  it  crossed  state  lines  and  started  fixing 
prices  even  In  producer  states  like  Texas, 
where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had 
formerly  set  prices. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  while 
establishing  two  dozen  different  pricing  cat- 
egories for  gas,  did  In  fact  free  certain  kinds 
of  gas  from  controls— the  wrong  kind  of  gas, 
as  it  happened. 

The  act  allowed  producers  to  charge  pre- 
mium prices  for  the  costliest  kinds  of  gas, 
wtiich  of  course  is  what  they  went  after. 
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sumers  but  must  be  flrst  reviewed  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission under  a  new  and  tough  stand- 
ard. With  this  element  of  consimier 
protection  firmly  in  place  over  the 
prices,  our  consiuners  must  pay  for 
natural  gas,  the  price  controls  over 
what  pipelines  can  pay  producers 
become  exposed  for  what  they  truly 
are:  an  elaborate,  expensive  price  sup- 
port program.  In  fact,  with  the  Hodel 
proposal,  prices  for  natiutd  gas  will  be 
reallocated  among  producers  by  the 
pipelines  with  the  result  that  prices 
charged  to  consumers  can  even  come 
down. 

If  you  number  yourself  among  those 
of  us  who  feel  a  real  need  to  "do  some- 
thing" about  natural  gas  prices,  this 
may  well  be  it.  There  is,  however,  no 
need  to  decide  this  now;  there  is  every 
reason  for  you  to  "keep  your  powder 
dry."  At  a  very  minimum,  this  propos- 
al promises  to  be  the  framework  for 
turning  the  unpleasant  controversy  of 
natural  gas  legislation  into  a  produc- 
tive and  comprehensive  compromise 
for  change.  No  one  should,  at  this 
point,  prefer  the  opposite  course  of  en- 
dorsing the  status  quo  of  ample  up- 
plies,  reduced  demand,  but  skyrocket- 
ing prices. 

In  one  respect,  the  entire  issue  of 
natural  gas  has  changed  as  the  real 
world  of  the  natural  gas  market  has 
changed. 

The  delivered  price  of  natural  gas  to 
our  consumers,  residential  and  indus- 
trial alike,  has  neared.  already 
reached,  or  even  exceeded,  the  price  of 
competing  fuels. 

The  existing  laws  have  not  protected 
consumers  from  sharp  price  increases 
but  rather  have  acted,  perversely,  to 
encourage  the  record  high  prices  for 
the  most  exotic  and  expensive  of  sup- 
plies, including  an  increase  in  import- 
ed gas. 

The  demand  for  natival  gas  has 
begun  to  decline.  Just  as  oil  demand 
did,  as  the  price  reached  the  market- 
clearing  level.  This  decline  in  demand 
is  due  in  part  to  the  recession  but  also 
to  conservation  and  to  fuel-switching. 
Even  as  our  economy  recovers,  down- 
ward oil  prices  should  put  downward 
pressure  on  natural  gas  prices. 

Recent  sales  of  new  natural  gas  have 
tended  not  to  reach  the  price  ceilings 
due  to  the  large  size  of  the  buyers' 
market.  Forcing  all  existing  natural 
gas  contracts  to  be  renegotiated  under 
these  same  conditions  would  benefit 
consumers.  The  economic  result  would 
be  a  transfer  of  income  from  high-cost 
gas  producers  to  low-cost  gas  produc- 
ers, lower  imports,  and  the  prospect  of 
lower,  more  sensible  prices  to  consiun- 
ers. 

Current  laws  and  industry  practices 
actually  work  against  maximizing  low- 
cost  gas  production.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  producers  who  want  to  sell 
their  gas  for  less  but  are  either  shut  in 


by  a  pipeUne  that  will  not  accept  deliv- 
ery for  resale  or  shut  out  by  a  pipeline 
that  will  not  transport  the  gas  for 
direct  sale. 

As  a  framework  for  us  in  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  on  this  most  difficult 
of  issues,  the  President's  proposal  Is 
most  imaginative.  It  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  not  Just  of  natural  gas  con- 
sumers but  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
as  well. 

In  short,  it  allows  us  to  reform  the 
regulations  over  this  industry  so  that 
competition  can  go  to  work  to  benefit 
the  consumers  without  putting  us  in 
the  position  of  having  to  vote  for  any 
specific  right  price  for  gas. 

I  believe  prices  are  already  too  high. 
I  agree  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
that  the  price  of  natural  gas  has  al- 
ready reached  or  exceeded  the  price  of 
competing  fuels.  And— unless  we  act— 
the  price  of  natural  gas  will  go  up  even 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  of  natural  gas 
in  North  Carolina  today  is  threatening 
the  residential  consumer  and  the  basic 
manufacturing  industries  which  have 
been  the  mainstay  of  oiu-  economy  for 
generations.  Something  must  be  done. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  the  framework  for  change.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  agree  on  every 
single  point.  We  may  make— in  fact.  I 
am  sure  we  will  make— revisions  to 
this  bill  as  it  proceeds  through  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  believe  Secretary 
Hodel  knows  this,  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  want  to  work  with  us. 
There  is  no  good  reason  all  of  us 
cannot  work  together. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  until  the  President  put  this  natu- 
ral gas  package  together  it  was  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  no  legisla- 
tion could  be  produced  by  Congress; 
the  cynics  said  a  stalemate  was  inevi- 
table. That  would  mean  even  higher 
prices.  The  President  has  proved  the 
cynics  wrong  once  again.  His  legisla- 
tion, which  I  Join  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  at  his  re- 
quest, will  become— in  effect— an 
agenda  for  change.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  I  believe  we  will  be 
well  served  to  begin  our  legislative 
hearings  with  a  focus  on  this  bill. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JoNxs  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright)  for  this  week  on 
accoimt  of  illness. 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FoRSTTHK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiCHKL)  from  March  1  through  the 
balance  of  the  week  on  accoimt  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


March  2, 1983 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  foUowlng  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weber)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material): 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bethuhe.  for  60  minutes,  March 
3.1983. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Amnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALEZ.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WntTH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacKat.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

BCr.  Pdqua.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Micliigan.  immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Perkins 
on  HJl.  1310  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Hoter,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan 
on  H.R.  1310  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  1310  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Bf^.  Green,  in  support  of  H.R.  1310 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weber)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  McKernan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  YoTJNG  of  Florida  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  (Trane. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Livingston  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Madigah. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Bethune  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shimwat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Lagouarsino. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoTER. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 


Mr.  Rotbal  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  Instances. 

lifr.  Ford  of  Michigan  In  three 
stances. 

Mr.  Brttt. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Addabbo  In  two  instances. 

BCr.  OmNGER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Lxland. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  in  two 
stances. 

Mr.  WntTH  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Blr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  D' Amours. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dtson. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Obey  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Market  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Gatdos. 

Mr.  Apflbgate. 

Mr.  Stnar. 

Mr.  Heftel  of  HawalL 

Mr.  Walgren. 


In- 


House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  of  the  98th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
25: 

Gary  L.  Ackerman.  Seventh  District. 
NewToric 


In- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OON2LALEZ.  BCr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  Housq  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  March  3. 1983.  at  10  ajn. 


OATH     OF     OFFICE.     MEMBERS. 
RESIDENT  COBOflSSIONER. 

AND  DELEGATES 
The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13.  1884  (23 
Stat.  22).  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers. Resident  Conunissioner.  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
use  3331: 

"I.  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same:  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  res- 
ervation or  purpose  of  evasion;  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAIIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

455.  A  letter  from  the  General  C^ounsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions of  such  title  permitting  persons  from 
foreign  countries  to  receive  instruction  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S,  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  UJ3.  Air  Force  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

456.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  proctirement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

457.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  consent 
to  and  authorize  appropriations  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  increased  U.S.  participation  in  the 
General  Arrangements  to  Borrow;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

458.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  5  years  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng,  Finance  and  Urt>an 
Affairs. 

459.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Indonesia  (Transmittal  No.  83- 
20),  pursuant  to  section  38(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

460.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
83-21),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

461.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Department  of  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

462.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  I12b<a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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4<3.  A  letter 
Qovemora  of 
tmiBBlttlns  a 
tlea  under  the 
dorinc  caleodai 
UB.C.  S53(d):  U 


fiom  the  Chairman.  Board  of 

Federal  Reaerve  System. 

Jeport  on  the  Board's  acthrl- 

freedom  of  Information  Act 

year  1083,  pursuant  to  5 

the  Committee  on  Oovem- 


fiom 


ment  Operation^ 

464.  A  letter 
Administration. 
Acency. 
eya  activlUea 
matlon  Act  durkig 
suant  to  S  U&i :. 


transmtUng 
uider 


I  Government  Opovtions. 


from  I 


1  CommJBloi 


on 

465.  A  letter 
of  State  for 
mltting  a  repon 
ties  under  the 
durlnc  calendai 
njB.C.  S5»d):  U 
ment  OperaUonf. 

466.  A  letter 
Election 
regulations 
expenditures  b] 
nnisationii    foi 
tions,  pursuant 
Committee  on 

467.  A  letter 
<tf  the  Army 
draft  of 
appropriations 
1985.  for  the 
operate  and 
and  for  other 
on  Merchant 

468.  A  letter 
Department    ol 
draft  of 
Defense 

that  Department: 
tees   on   Armeil 
Labor,  and 


Coi  igreaaional 


the  Assistant  Secretary 

Relations,  trans- 

on  the  Department's  activl- 

freedom  of  Information  Act 

year  1982.  pursuant  to  5 

the  Committee  on  Govern- 


coiceming 


propo  ed 


1  rom  the  Chairman.  Federal 

in.  transmitting  proposed 

contributions   and 

corporations  and  labor  or- 

nonpartiaan    communlca- 

Lo  2  U.S.C.  438(dKl):  to  the 

Administration. 

At»m  the  Assistant  Secretary 

(Qlvil  Works),  transmitting  a 

legislation  to  authorize 

for   fiscal   years    1984   and 

Canal  Commission  to 

nnhintjtin  the  Panama  Canal 

lurpooes;  to  the  Committee 

M  urine  and  Fisheries. 

from  the  General  Counsel. 

Defense,    transmitting    a 

legislation  to  retain  the 

schools  system  within 

Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 

Services.    Education   and 

Government  Operations. 


propoied 
depen<  ents 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 


Under 
of  committeeiB 
Clerk  for 

'  calencbr 


aid 


proper 

Mr.  UDALL: 
Insular  Affairs. 
"Gladys  Noon 
amendments 
the  Committee 
State  of  the 

Mr.  UDAIX: 
tawular  Affairs 
nate   certain 
other  lands  in 
tUm  in  the 
tlon  System, 
an  amendment 
deredtobe 

Mr 
Ways  and  M 
the  Internal 
any  tazpajrer 
tax  purposes 
•ral  program 
cultural . 
payer,  to  allofr 
defer  Income 
such  a  progra^ 
and  to  provide 
program  shall 
(or  the  speda 
property  imdei 
with  amendmi: 
(erred   to   the 
House  on  the 


aiiy  I 
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the  Deputy  Director  for 

Central        Intelligence 

a  report  on  the  Agen- 

the  Freedom  of  Infor- 

calendar  year  1983,  pur- 

S5a(d);  to  the  Committee 


Mr.  UDAUi:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insluar  Affairs.  HJl.  1213.  A  bill  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  units  of 
the  national  park  system  and  other  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-15).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Res. 
113.  Resolution  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bOl  H.R.  1718  making  appropria- 
tions to  provide  emergency  expenditures  to 
meet  neglected  urgent  needs  to  protect  and 
add  to  the  national  wealth,  resulting  in  not 
make-work  but  productive  Jobs  for  women 
and  men  and  to  help  provide  for  the  indigent 
and  homeless  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-16).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


(IP    COMMITTEES    ON 
I  ILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


clau4e  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
were  delivered  to  the 
prilling  and  reference  to  the 
,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Interior  and 

H.R.  174.  A  bUl  entitled  the 

Spellman    Parkway ":    with 

(I|ept.  No.  98-12).  Referred  to 

of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


Union. 

Committee  on  Interior  and 
H.R.  1149.  A  bill  to  desig- 
1  latlonal    forest   system   and 
State  of  Oregon  for  inclu- 
Nitional  Wilderness  Preserva- 
for  other  purposes;  with 
(Rept  No.  98-13.  Pt.  I).  Or- 
prtdted. 
ROffn^fKOWSKI:    Committee    on 
I.  H.R.  1296.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
o  elect  to  treat  for  income 
crop  received  under  a  Ped- 
removing  land  from  agri- 
as  produced  by  the  tax- 
any  taxpayer  to  elect  to 
on   any   cancellation   under 
of  any  price  support  loan, 
that  participation  in  such  a 
not  disqualify  the  taxpayer 
use  valuation  of  farm  real 
section  2032A  of  such  Code; 
nu  (Rept.  No.  98-14).  Re- 
Committee   of   the   Whole 
$tate  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana: 

HJl.  1751.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  Federal  Boxing  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  and  enforce  fair  labor 
standards  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  pro- 
fessional boxing  and  to  impose  certain  other 
requirements  relating  to  professional 
boxing,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  1752.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1983":  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 

H.R.  1753.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  in- 
surance program  to  protect  persons  storing 
grain  in  a  public  warehouse  against  losses 
which  may  be  caused  by  the  insolvency  of 
such  warehouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 

H.R.  1754.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapters  2  and  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  ministers  and  their  employers  to 
enter  into  voluntary  agreements  for  the 
treatment  of  such  ministers  as  employed 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BEDEIiL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ao- 

DABBO.  Mr.  CROCKETT,  Mr.  O'AlCOOBS. 

Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  GxjDKitsoN.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.   Hughes,  Mr.  Jonxs  of  North 

Carolina.  Mr.  KAsmmxiER.  Mr.  La- 

Falck,  Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Mrazxk. 

Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Obcrstar,  Mr.  Or- 

miGER,  Mr.  PAwrrrA,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 

SxiBKRLiNG,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 

SoLOMOH.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Tauki.  Mr. 

Vdito,  and  Mr.  Wbavxr): 
H.R.  1755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  special  loan  giiarantees 
to  small  business  concerns  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  motor  fuel  service  stations,  to  re- 
quire the  divorcement  of  motor  fuel  service 
stations  from  operation  by  certain  produc- 
ers and  refiners  of  motor  fuels,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Small  Business  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  1756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 


to  individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  1767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  employees  of  predecessor  employers 
under  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employees  and 
performers  in  the  performing  arts  rights 
given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  similarly  situated  in- 
dustries, and  to  give  to  employers  and  per- 
formers in  the  performing  arts  the  same 
rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  act  to 
employers  and  employees  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  (for 
himself.  Mrs.  Collirs.  Mr.  Hzxtkl  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  McNultt,  Mr. 
Owxiis,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Whitta- 

KXR): 

H.R.   1759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  freeze  natural  gas 
prices  at  their  October  1,  1982.  levels,  over- 
ride take-or-pay  clauses,  and  create  market 
incentives  in  the  natural  gas  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr.  Tauzdi,  Mr.  Daknc- 
MZTER,    Mr.    Ralph   M.    Hall,    BCr. 
Fields,    and    Mr.    Bluxt)    (by    re- 
quest): 
H.R.  1760.  A  bill  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  to  pro- 
tect natural  gas  consimiers  from  price  in- 
creases because  of  current  distortions  in  the 
regulated  market  for  natural  gas,  to  provide 
for  a  free  market  for  natural  gas.  to  permit 
natural  gas  contracts  to  reflect  the  change 
from  a  regulated  to  a  free  market,  to  elimi- 
nate incremental  pricing  requirements  for 
natural  gas,  to  eliminate  certain  fuel  use  re- 
strictions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  D' AMOURS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Foa- 
stthe.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Biaggi,  and 
Mr.  Hughes): 
H.R.  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  1762.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(d)  of 
Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress,  to  prevent 
taking  into  account  Federal   funds  made 
available  under  that  act  in  the  distribution 
of  State  educational  funds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Lal)or. 

H.R.  1763.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  study 
whether  there  may  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  exposure  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  nucle- 
ar radiation  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  im- 
mediately after  World  War  II  and  various 
symptoms  currently  exhibited  by  such  mem- 
bers; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  1764.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  94- 
565.  relating  to  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  Federal  pay- 
ment to  units  of  local  government  within  a 
State  for  certain  Federal  property  located 
within  their  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  which  such  unit  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  from  the  SUte  if  the 
property  were  owned  by  the  State  rather 
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than  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  1766.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  propose  a  program  to  com- 
pensate persons  and  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  for  damages  caused  by 
shoreline  erosion  arising  from  the  actions  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  level  of  water  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1766.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  title  with  regard  to  disability 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1767.  A  biU  to  transfer  the  Coast 
Guard  from  the  Department  of  TransporU- 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Defense;  jointly, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

HJl.  1768.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  C^ivil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  employment 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  military  dis- 
charge status;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  1769.  A  bill  to  exonerate  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  general  and  unconditional  amnes- 
ty for  certain  persons  who  have  violated  or 
are  alleged  to  have  violated  laws  in  the 
course  of  protest  against  the  involvement  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  Indochina,  and  for 
other  ptu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 

H.R.  1770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  14- 
percent  Income  Ux  rate  shall  apply  to  all  in- 
dividuals, and  to  repeal  all  deductions,  cred- 
its, and  exclusions  for  individuals  other 
than  a  $2,000  deduction  for  each  personal 
exemption:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  1771.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  a 
qualified  immunity  for  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  aiid 
Transportation. 

H.R.  1772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GUARIMI): 

HJl.  1773.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
unrelated  business  taxable  income  of  cer- 
tain nonprofit  charitable  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR  (by  request): 
H.R.  1774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
certain  contract  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  other  territories;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LnjAM): 
H.R.  1775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  and 
extend  the  energy  investment  tax  credit  for 
solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  ocean  thermal 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Appleoate,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Blilet,   Mr.   Boner   of   Tennessee, 


Bflrs.    BouQUAEO,    Mr.    Brookfiklo, 
Mr.   Broyhill.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Dan- 
NXMXTXR.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  English,  B£r.  Erlbn- 
born,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Forstthx,  Mr. 
FxxNZXL,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Oilman.  BCr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gradi- 
son.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  High- 
tower,  Mr.  HnJER,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Idr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Loefplxr, 
Mr.    LuKCN.    Mr.    McDonald.    Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Martin    of    North    Carolina,    Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mollohan.  BCr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.   Murphy. 
Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.   Mr.    Petri.   Mr.    Prkx.   Hi. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Row- 
land, Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
lilr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Sksen,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  Mrs.  Snowte,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.    Spence,    B4r.    Stangeland,    Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.     Thomas     of     Georgia,     Mr. 
Walker,   Mr.   Weber,   Mr.  WnrrrA- 
KXR,  Mr.  V/iNN,  and  Mr.  Wortley): 
H.R.  1776.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  CJode  to  improve  agency  rule- 
making by  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
public  participation,  by  creating  procedures 
for  congressional  review  of  agency  rules, 
and  by  expanding  judicial  review,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
HJl.  1777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war  powers 
resolution  to  require  specific  authorization 
for  the  introduction  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
into  El  Salvador  for  combat;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    FLORIO   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Lent,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson,    Mr.     RiTTER.     and     Mr. 
Tauzin): 
H.R.  1778.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Congres- 
sional Advisory  Commission  on  Boxing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  1779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  repeal  the  credit  elsewhere  test 
in  determining  the  interest  rates  applicable 
to  homeowners  and  businesses  on  disaster 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  1780.  A  bill  entiUed:  "The  Willow 
Creek  Winter  Stock  Water  Supply  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEFNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Britt): 

H.R.  1781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  income  tax 

withholding  on  interest;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
mandatory  minimum  penalties  for  the  ille- 
gal transfer  of  firearms  to  individuals  who 
use  those  firearms  to  commit  serious  crimes, 


and  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  appUca- 
Uon  of  the  existing  mandatory  minimum 
penalty  for  use  of  firearms  in  connection 
with  the  commission  of  Federal  felonies;  to 
the  C^onunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  1783.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  regulate  certain 
transactions  in  valuables  in  order  to  facili- 
tate investigations  of  theft  and  prevent 
fencing  of  stolen  propertr,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary- 

By  Mr.  CXDNYERS: 
H.R.  1784.  A  bill  to  raise  the  overtime 
compensation  requirements  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  from  IH  times 
to  2  times  the  regular  rate;  to  reduce  for 
overtime  purposes  the  numbers  of  hours  in 
a  workweek  from  40  hours  to  32  hours  in  6 
steps  over  8  years;  to  prohibit  the  schedul- 
ing of  overtime  without  the  consent  of  the 
worker;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lalwr. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1785.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  veterans'  com- 
pensation or  pension  l>enefits  to  which  an 
inmate  of  a  State  penal  Institution  or  State 
hospital  is  otherwise  entitled  may  be  paid 
directly  Co  the  State  as  reimbursement  for 
costs  incurred  in  the  care  of  such  inmate 
during  the  imprisonment  or  confinement,  if 
the  State  law  requires  inmates  In  such  insti- 
tutions or  hospitals  to  make  reimbursement 
for  such  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

HJl.  1786.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  which  an  inmate  of  a 
State  penal  institution  or  State  hospital  is 
otherwise  entitled  may  be  paid  directiy  to 
the  State  as  reimbursement  for  costs  in- 
curred in  the  care  of  such  inmate  during  his 
or  her  imprisonment  or  confinement,  if  the 
State  law  requires  inmates  in  such  institu- 
tions or  hospitals  to  make  reimbursement 
for  such  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stangeland): 
H.R.  1787.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
activities  to  develop,  maintain,  and  expand 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  joinUy,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  1788.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  88- 
745  to  provide  that  a  former  President  may 
receive  monetary  allowances  under  that  law 
only  after  waiving  any  righU  to  receive  any 
other   annuity   or   pension    to   which    the 
former  President  would  otherwise  be  enti- 
tled under  any  other  Federal  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^ivil  Service. 
H.R.  1789.  A  bill  to  include  home  delivery 
of  children's  publications  in  the  existing 
rates    for   children's   publications   sent   to 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  (Divil  Service. 

H.R.  1790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  Feder- 
al excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  revenues  from  the  additional 
tax  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal insurance  trust  fund  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1791.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  actual  de- 
pendency as  a  condition  of  a  stepchild's  eli- 
gibility for  child's  insurance  benefits,  there- 
by preventing  an  insured  individual's  step- 
children from  qualifying  for  such  benefits 
on  his  or  her  wage  record— and  thereby  re- 
ducing the  benefits  of  his  or  her  natural 
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J  SPPORDS,  (for  himself,  Mr. 
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40NG  of  Bfaryland  (for  him- 
Vddabbo,  Mr.  Bashks.  Mr. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
DiicoN.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Paunt- 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
ISx.  MATStn,  Mr.  Mav- 
Roinxsj  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  M  TCHELL,  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr. 
MoRRU  [>N  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
M»»T«|  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Bfr.  RoDiNo,  Mrs.  Rottks- 
SiOTB  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Bdr.  Sttnia.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Tates.  BCr. 
BCr.  RoTH.  Mr.  Ben- 
.  CoRRASA.  BCr.  Berman,  BCr. 
BCr.  Kastenmeier.  BCr. 
BCr.  BCarkzt,  Mr.  DvnrER  of 
lersey,  BCr.  Rosso.  BCr. 
BCr.  Orat.  Mr.  BCinuh,  BCr. 
of  California.  Mr.  Verto, 
BCr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan. 
T4rriceixi.  BCr.  Rotbal,  BCrs. 
ScHNE^ER.  and  BCr.  WBrrEHuasT): 

bill  to  end  the  use  of  steel- 
on  animals  in  the  United 
to  the  Committee  on 


Dei  [MAIN, 


ClkT, 


a]  road; 
Cc  mmerce. 
IPNO  of  Louisiana: 

bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

Code  to  set  up  a  regime  of 

archeological  and  ethno- 

and  cultural  property;  to 

on  the  Judiciary. 

BicNULTY: 

bill  to  amend  section  315  of 
Campaign  Act  of  1971 
unount  that  a  multicandidate 
may  contribute  to  a  can- 
office;  to  the  Committee 
,tion. 


certain 


E  ection 


Adninistrat 


By    BCr.    SYNAR    (for    himself.    BCr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Sawter.  Mr.  McCoixnif, 
Bfr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  BCr.  Derrick, 
BCr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Gray.  BCr.  Fazio, 
BCr.   LoTT,   BCr.   Emerson,   and  BCr. 
Daub): 
H.R.  1800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  con- 
sumer credit,  agricultural  produce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciaj?.  

By  BCr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  to  certain 
employees  with  less  than  10  years  of  service; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
amounts  paid  for  health  insurance  will  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  without  regard  to 
the  3  percent  limitation  on  the  medical  de- 
duction, to  allow  a  deduction  for  one-half  of 
the  social  security  tax  on  self-employment 
income  and  for  certain  Ufe  insurance  premi- 
ums, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  BCADIGAN: 
HJl.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  life- 
time residents  of  residential  retirement  fa- 
cilities a  deduction  for  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  real  property  taxes  imposed  on 
such  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  BCr.  BCARLENEE: 
H.R.  1804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  exempt  rural  communities 
from  the  prohibition  on  open  dumping  of 
solid  waste;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  permit  a  State  legislature  to  contest 
the  redeslgnatlon  under  such  act  of  an  area 
within  such  State  by  an  Indian  tribe,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  suid  Commerce. 

H.R.  1806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  for  certain  drug  offenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1807.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924(c) 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  in- 
crease the  mandatory  minimum  penalties 
applicable  to  certain  firearms  offenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  mandatory 
mtnimiim  sentences  for  repeat  offenders;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1809.  A  bill  to  provide  for  minimum 
fines  for  certain  offenses  relating  to  welfare 
and  unemployment  fraud;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agrlciilture,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    BCr.    BCrazek    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  BCr.  Sunia, 
Mr.    DwYER    of    New    Jersey,    BCr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  BCr.  Frank,  BCr. 
MoAKLEY.  BCr.  Roe.  BCr.  Stokes,  BCr. 
Yatron,  BCr.  SMrTH  of  Florida.  BCr. 
Brown  of  California,  BCr.  McGrath, 
BCr.  ScREUER,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. BCr.  Lent.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. BCr.  BtAOGi,  Mr.  Ratcrford,  Mr. 
McNxtlty.    Mr.    Washington.    BCs. 
Kaptur,  Bis.  BCikxtlski,  BCr.  Edgar, 
BCr.  BoNiOR  of  BCichlgan.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  and  BCr.  Alexander)  : 
H.R.  1810.  A  bill  to  modify  and  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Helen 
KeUer    National    Center    for    Deaf-Blind 


Youths  and  Adults,  to  reestablish  the  au- 
thority for  the  funding  and  operation  of 
such  center,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  BCr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 
BCr.  Weber): 
HJl.  1811.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  SUtes  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  BCiUe  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  BCr.  PARRIS  (for  himself,  BCrs. 
Holt,  and  BCr.  Wolp): 
H.R.  1813.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  special 
enrollment  period,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  late  enrollment  premium  penalty,  for 
certain  military  retirees  and  Federal  civilian 
retirees  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  BCr.  PASHAYAN  (for  himself,  BCr. 
CoELHo,  and  BCr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia: 
H.R.  1813.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  Improvements 
on  Red  Bank  and  Fancher  Creeks,  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  BCr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  1814.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  pur- 
poses of  assessing  the  taxable  gair  of  a  tax- 
payer, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall 
treat  income  received  in  the  form  of  U.S. 
coins  or  currency  as  income  received  in  the 
amount  of  the  face  value  of  such  coins  or 
currency;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  1815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  (»mprehenslve  elementary  school 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  for  ele- 
mentary students  through  States  and  local 
educational  agencies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  BCr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
HJl.  1816.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    SEIBERLING   (for   himself, 
Mr.   Fauntroy,   Mr.   Dymally.  BCs. 
Oakar.  BCr.  Edgar,  BCr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Neal,  B(r.  Forsytre,  BCr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  BCr.  Del- 
LUMS.  BCr.  BoNiOR  of  BCichlgan.  and 
BCr.  Mineta): 
H.R.  1817.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  furnish- 
ing of  cluster  bombs  to  any  foreign  country; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  BCr.  SEIBERLINO: 
H.R.  1818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able credit  to  taxpayers  who  vote  in  Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  BCr.  SHELBY  (by  request): 
H.R.  1819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  survivor  benefits  in 
the  case  of  certain  veterans  who  at  the  time 
of  death  had  a  100-percent  service-connect- 
ed disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1820.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  certain  funeral  expenses 
for  former  prisoners  of  war:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1821.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make 
direct  low-interest  loans  to  veterans  eligible 
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for  specially  adapted  housing  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  BCr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  1833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  for  the  1983  through  1985 
fiscal  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  BCr.  WALOREN: 
HJl.  1823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continu- 
ation of  health  Insurance  for  workers  who 
lose  such  insurance  by  reason  of  unemploy- 
ment; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  BCeans  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  BCr.  WAXBCAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scheuee.  Mr.  Wyden,  BCr.  Ottinoer. 
Mr.    Whittaker,    Mr.    Synar,    BCr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  BCr. 
Hansen   of   Utah.   Mr.    Weiss.   BCr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Weaver.  BCr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  BCr.  Ratchpord,  BCr. 
D'Amottrs.  BCr.  Yates,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  BCr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  BCr.  Miller  of  California. 
BCr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Beilenson.  BCr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Edgar,  BCr. 
Sunia,  and  Mrs.  Collins): 
H.R.  1824.  A  biU  to  establish  a  national 
program  to  increase  the  availabUity  of  infor- 
mation on  the  health  consequences  of  smok- 
ing, to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertising  Act  to  change  the  label 
requirements  for  cigarettes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  BCr.  WHTTTEN: 
HJl.  1835.  A  bill  to  provide  soybean  pro- 
ducers with  the  same  protection  from  natu- 
ral disasters  as  producers  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1826.  A  bill  to  restore  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  trade,  to  provide  for  payment  in 
kind  which  shaU  be  considered  a  payment  to 
American  farmers  for  their  financial  losses 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  Government 
having  held  American  farm  commodities  off 
world  markets,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1827.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  individuals  or 
concerns  engaged  in  industry,  agrictilture, 
and  commerce,  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  obtain  needed  financing  or  refi- 
nancing essential  for  continued  operatiou 
thereby  preventing  unemployment  and  re- 
sulting disruption  of  the  economy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  c:ivll  Procedure  to  restore  the  right 
to  a  Jury  trial  in  certain  cases  involving  the 
exercise  by  the  United  SUtes  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary- 

H.R.  1829.  A  bill  to  protect  the  national 
security,  protect  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  American  people  including  the  Nation's 
present  supplies  and  undeveloped  sources  of 
energy,  fuel,  food,  and  fiber  from  damage 
due  to  arbitrary  and  unsound  regulation, 
order,  or  decision  issued  by  any  executive 
department,  agency,  or  commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1830.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  .    ,  ... 

H.R.  1831.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  SUtea  Code  to  prohibit  the  Postal 


Service  from  limiting  regular  daily  mail  de- 
livery to  fewer  than  6  days  each  week,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C^ivll  Service. 

H.R.  1832.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  pay  claims  for  damage  to  a 
water  well,  spring,  or  artesian  well  used  or 
susceptible  for  use  as  a  water  supply,  if  con- 
struction or  operation  of  any  segment  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  project  is 
the  cause  of  said  damage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

H.R.  1833.  A  bill  directing  a  study  and 
report  on  requiring  proper  lighting  of  boat 
landing  ramps  adjacent  to  waters  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

HJl.  1834.  A  bill  to  provide  for  determina- 
tion through  Judicial  proceedings  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  disability  or 
death  resulting  from  disease  or  Injury  In- 
cvured  or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty  while 
serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, including  those  who  served  during 
peace-time,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1835.  A  bill  to  protect  fimds  Invested 
In  series  E,  \3&.  savings  bonds  from  infla- 
tion and  to  encourage  persons  to  provide  for 
their  own  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  esUtes  re- 
quired to  file  esUte  tax  returns  before  July 
13,  1978,  the  date  on  which  regulations 
under  section  2032A  of  such  code  were  pro- 
posed, to  elect  the  valuation  of  certain  farm 
and  other  real  property  under  section  3033A 
of  such  code  within  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendments  to  such  code  pro- 
posed by  this  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in 
making  repairs  and  improvemente  to  his  res- 
idence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabUiUting  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  remove  the  limiUtions  on 
the  amount  of  medical  and  dental  expenses 
which  may  be  deducted,  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  deduct  such  expenses,  to  arrive  at  their 
adjusted  gross  income,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

H.R.  1839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  whether  certain  chariUble 
organizations  are  publicly  supported;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  medical  and  dental  expenses 
shall  be  allowable  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er such  expenses  exceed  certain  percentages 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  and 
to  provide  that  such  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowable whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  item- 
izes deductions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ,^     „ 

By    BCr.    WOLF    (for    himself,    BCr. 
Whitemurst,  and  BCr.  Pahris): 

HJl.  1841.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  54  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  reform  the 
merit  pay  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Port 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  BCr.  YATRON: 

H.R.  1843.  A  bill  to  require  maintenance 
of  the  traditional  lO-to-7  ratio  in  X3&.  mili- 


tary «imlfftTi'«i'*  for  Turkey  and  Greece:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  BCr.  YATRON  (for  himself  and  BCr. 
Broompield): 
HJl.  1843.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  on 
Cyprus  of  military  equipment  provided  to 
Turkey  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  BCr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
HJl.  1844.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  and  UUe 
44,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  lengthen  the  time 
period  between  the  publicaUon  of  a  Federal 
rule  and  the  effective  date  of  such  rule,  and 
the  time  period  between  the  publicaUon  of 
notice  of  a  hearing  and  the  beginning  of 
such  hearing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1845.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  VA. 
Government  prepare  and  make  public 
annual  consolidated  financial  sUtemenU 
utilizing  the  accrual  method  of  accounting, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  1846.  A  biU  to  require  public  disclo- 
sure by  certain  reclpiente  of  Federal  funds 
of  information  required  to  be  kept  by  such 
recipients  as  a  condiUon  of  receiving  such 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  1847.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  for  congressional  review  of 
agency  rules  which  may  be  contrary  to  law 
or  Inconsistent  with  congressional  intent,  to 
expand  opportunities  for  public  participa- 
tion in  agency  rulemaking,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 

Judiciary  and  Rules.   

By  BCr.  ZABIOCKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broompield)  (by  request): 
H.R.  1848.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal international  security  assistance  for 
urgent  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1849.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal assistance  to  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuilding 
Its  economy  and  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  1850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  security  and  devel- 
opment assistance  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  BCr.  BREAUX  (for  himself.  BCr.  Al- 
exander. BCr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  BCr. 
Chappie.   BCr.   Coelho,  BCr.  Dixon. 
BCr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  BCr.  Fazio. 
and  BCr.  BCatsth): 
HJ.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Korea;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
BCarine  and  Fisheries. 
BCr.  PEPPER: 
HJ.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  C^iban  "Declaration  of  Freedom";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJ.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  (^ba;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
January  28,  1984,  as  "Day  of  BCarU,  AposUe 
of  Liberty";  to  the  Committee  on  Port 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  BCr.  RITTER  (for  himself,  BCr. 
BoNBR  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Baoham. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  BCr.  Akaka, 
BCr.  Reid,  Mr.  Leland,  BCr.  Alexan- 
der, BCr.  Roth,  Mr.  Taixon.  BCtb. 
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Snot  'k,  Mr.  I^rr.  Mr.  Touifo  of  Mis- 
souri ,  Mrs.  VucAMOvicH.  and  Mr. 
RxTSio): 


HJ.Res. 
the  week 
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Post  Office 
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United  SUt^B 
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By  Mr 
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]  So.  I 
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amendm  snt 


UngiUEe 
<n 


b<  ginning 


amendmi  int 


iSUtiK 


171. 


172. 


los»s 


an 

United 

didary. 

H.J.  Res. 
farm  Incom  i 
ports;  Jointl] 
tureand 

H.J.  Res. 
sate  farmers 
ture  for 
goes  on  the 
ities,  and  foi 
Committees 
fairs. 

By  Mr. 
seU. 
Lugo 

H.  Con. 
pressing  the 
method  for 
tion  of 
amended 
State   of 
Puerto    Rice , 
American 
Pacific 

the  Norther^i 
on  Public 
By  Mr. 

H.  Con. 
pressing  the 
U.S.  Postal 
of  the 
Amtrak  rail 
portation  of 
Office  and 
By  Mr. 

H.   Con. 
memorializii^ 
tary  of 
on  farm  loan 
the  econom] 
Nation;  to 
By  Mr. 


Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  3«.  1983.  as  "Na- 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
I  nd  Civil  Service. 
SHUMWAT: 

L69.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

to  the  Constitution  of  the 

establishing  English  as  the  of- 

of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 

the  Judiciary. 

WHTTTEN: 

170.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

to  the  Constitution  of  the 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


CoiiT  t); 


Res. 


of] 


H.  Con. 

pressing  the 
ing  the  rate 
gic  petroleui^ 
Energy  and 
By  Mr 


RiHAioo): 
114. 


ConunitI  ee 


H.  Res.  1 
from  the 
expenses  of 
the 

of  the  98th 
House  Admi4is< 
By  Mr. 

H.  Res.  nX 
from  the 
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the  Perman^t 
gence  in  th< 
grew  to  the 
tratlon. 

By  Mr. 

H.  Res.  Hi 
from  the 
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Joint  resolution  to  increase 
and  expand  agricultural  ex- 
to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
Foi^ign  Affairs. 

Joint  resolution  to  compen- 

and  others  engaged  in  agricul- 

suffered  as  a  result  of  embar- 

ixport  of  agricultural  commod- 

other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 

on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 

HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
ti.  SuiiiA.  Mr.  CORRAOA,  Mr.  de 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat): 

72.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
sense  of  Congress  that,  if  the 

locating  the  costs  for  construc- 

projects  is  amended,  the 

should  not  apply  to  the 

the   Commonwealth   of 

the   Virgin   Islands,   Guam, 

the  Trust  Territory  of  the 

and  the  Commonwealth  of 

Marianas;  to  the  Committee 

and  Transportation. 

{LELAND: 

73.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 

J  tervice  should  conduct  a  study 
benefits  of  increased  use  of 
passenger  service  for  the  trans- 
nail;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Service. 
WHTTTEN: 

74.  Concurrent  resolution 

the  President  and  the  Secre- 

to  declare  a  moratorium 

repajrments  in  order  to  protect 

and  the  food  supply  of  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 

YATRON  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 


RCB. 


navli  ation 
method 
Hiwaii, 
ice ,  the 
Sanoa,  i 

Islan  is, 


W<  rks  I 


Res. 


possil  lie 


Fes. 


Agric  ulture  i 


ithE 


75.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ful for  completing  the  strate- 
reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
ROTBAL  (for  himself  and  lir. 


Resolution  providing  amounts 

contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 

investigations  and  studies  by 

on  Aging  In  the  1st  session 

Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 

itration. 
BOLAND: 

Resolution  providing  amounts 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
Investigations  and  studies  by 
Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
Committee  on  House  Adminis- 

DEHiLUMS: 

Resolution  providing  amounts 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 


expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  117.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire that  measures  affecting  the  salaries, 
freebles,  or  emoluments  of  Members  or 
former  Members  of  Congress  be  adopted  by 
rollcall  vote:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

B:'  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Walgrem.  Mr.  Ad- 
OABBO.  Mr.  Akchxh,  Mr.  Wirtr,  Mr. 
LAifTos,  Mr.  LowKRY  of  Callfomia. 
ytr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Oradison.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.   PliANK,   Mr.   Lagomarsiho,   Mr. 
YOOHG  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,    Mr.     Porsythk,    Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,     Mr.     Ratchtord,     Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  AuCom,  Mr. 
Peffer,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  KzNNEiXY,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,     BCr.     Vandergritt,     Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Bliley,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois.   Mr.   Erdreich,   Mr.   Kemp, 
Idr.    Shannon,    Mr.    Scheuxr,    Mr. 
Bdrton  of  California,  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.     Fascell,     Mr.     Simon,     Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.    DwYER    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Sttnia,  Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.     Leland,     Mr.     CointTER,     Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.   Sabo,   Mr.   Scrumer.   Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Ortiz,  and  Mr.  Stokes): 
H.  Res.  118.  Resolution  condemning  the 
unjust  trial  and  sentencing  of  Dr.  Viktor 
Brailovsky  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,   and   expressing   the   sense   of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  such  Govern- 
ment should  cease  its  persecution  of  Viktor 
Brailovsky  and  permit  him  and  his  family  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.  Res.   119.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  should  withdraw 
the  proposed   revision   to   Circular  A-122, 
"Cost   Principles   for   Nonprofit   Organiza- 
tions"; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROEMER: 
H.  Res.  120.  Resolution  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  to  recognize  the  need  for  at- 
tention to  the  rate  of  Increase  in  Federal 
spending  and  to  urge  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
use  as  their  base  of  deliberations  figures 
"frozen"  at  the  previous  fiscal  year's  budget 
levels:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  1851.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Elena  Cortez  and  Maria  Claudia  Cortex;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomlko 
Fukuda  Eure;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cathleen 
S.  Ollegan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Montol 
Rattapituck,  Supvaran  Rattapltuck,  and 
Molvam  Rattapituck:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1855.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
Slowbear  and  Darrin  Mandy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1856.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  West 
Oakland  Health  Council,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DREIEK  of  California: 

H.R.  1857.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Presbyte- 
rian Intercommunity  Hospital,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

H.R.  1858.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Smltherman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 

H.R.  1859.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Emmy 
Aiin  Watanabe:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID: 

H.R.  1880.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the 
estate  of  Nell  J.  Redfield;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 

HJl.  1861.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award,  in  the  name 
of  the  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Ernest  L.  Wrentmore;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gemma 
and  Marylow  Magadia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 

H.R.  1863.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  parcels  o\  Federal  land  in 
the  State  of  California  to  the  owners  of  resi- 
dences on  such  parcels:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1864.  A  blU  to  disclaim  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  California  and  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
issue  a  quitclaim  deed  to  such  lands  in  favor 
of  the  Soda  Flat  Co.,  the  present  possessor 
of  such  land,  or  its  successor  in  title  to  such 
lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Ifr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 

H.R.  1865.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Nery  De 
Malo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Walter  J.  Moser  and  Doctor  Angrit  G. 
Moser-Mahncke;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olga 
Rojas-Pujolar,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henri  E. 
Rambonnet  and  Jeanne  Rambonnet;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Biliraris,  Bfrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Dwykr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
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Frkhzxl.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Oekas,  Mr.  Hotkr. 
Mr.  LaFalcx,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
McKoniKY,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  MnnsH,  Mr. 
Moody,  Bfr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Torricklu,  Mr. 
Vandekoritf,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H Jt.  62:  Blr.  Shaw. 

HJi.  70:  Mr.  Srumway. 

H.R.  221:  Mr.  Mounaki  and  VU.  Fiedler. 

HJl.  242:  Mr.  Shumway  and  Mr.  McDon- 
ald. 

HJl.  389:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Ooodling.  and 
Mr.  Richardson. 

HJl.  482:  Mr.  Hubbard. 

HJl.  483:  Blr.  Straiton,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Dtson,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Daniel,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

HJl.  500:  Mr.  Florio  and  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  555:  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Conybrs,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  McNul- 
ty, Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
OuARiNi,  Ms.  Kaptor,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
RuDD,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr. 

MOLINARI. 

H.R.  657:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Cor- 
RADA,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississip- 
pi, Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lun- 
dine,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Sckeuer,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  MrrcHin.i.,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Leland.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  836:  Mr.  Fuqua  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma. 

H.R.  865:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Staggers,  and 
Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  866:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  867:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  868:  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

HJl.  869:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  870:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  871:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  872:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  893:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Patman,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  912:  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  983:  lis.  Fiedler. 

H.R.  1011:  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.R.  1015:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Kooovsek,  B4r.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Owens.  Mrs. 
BozKR.  Mr.  Mrat?*,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 

H.R.  1035:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  WnrrEHURST, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Boxhlert, 
and  Mr.  Weaver. 

HJl.  1083:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 


Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Okjokksoh,  Ms.  Kaptur, 

Mrs.  KXNHELLY,  MS.  MiKULSKI,  Mr.  MniRA. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  tfr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Studds, 
B4r.  Sunia,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weaver,  B4r. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

HJl.  1084:  BCr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr. 
OmoRicH,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
Wylie. 

HJl.  1093:  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
OzLKY.  Bfr.  RiHALDO.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Washington. 

HJl.  1093:  Mr.  FRANK,  Blr.  Conte,  Mr. 
DwYXR  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
VXNTO.  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Market. 

HJl.  1132:  Blr.  Udall  and  Blr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  1136:  Blr.  Savage.  Blr.  Patman.  Blr. 
Coyne.  Bis.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Reid,  Blr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Oejdenson,  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.R.  1146:  Blr.  BltNETA. 

H.R.  1172:  Blr.  Bonior  of  Blichlgan.  Blrs. 
Collins.  Blr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Ford  of  Blichl- 
gan, Blr.  Garcia,  Blr.  Mitchell.  Blr.  Owens. 
Blr.  Rahall,  Blr.  Roe,  Blr.  Stokes,  Blr.  Tor- 
ricklu, and  Blr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1178:  Blr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Feighan,  Blr.  Fish,  Blr.  Fog- 
lietta, Blr.  Oilman,  Blr.  Guarini,  Blr. 
Hughes.  Blr.  Kooovsek.  Mr.  Minish.  Blr. 
Mrazek.  Blr.  Murphy.  Blr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
Shannon,  Blr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Washington.  Blr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.R.  1194:  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1199:  Blr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Blr. 
BlAVROULES.  Blr.  Clay.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Blr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Frank,  Blr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Blr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Rahall,  Blr.  Annunzio, 
Blr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Blr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Blr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  1202:  Blr.  Alexander  and  Blr. 
Tallon. 

H.R.  1206:  Blr.  Horton,  Blr.  Gingrich,  Blr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Blrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana,  and  Blr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  1219:  Blr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Blrs. 
Byron,  Blr.  Duncan.  Blr.  Dvityer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Horton.  Blr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  BlATSxn, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins,  Blr.  Ratchpord. 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Roe,  Blr. 
ScHEUER.  Blr.  Simon,  Blr.  Stump,  Blr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Vandergripf.  Blr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Blr.  Wilson,  Blr.  Winn,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Shelby,  Blr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Blr. 
Studds,  Blr.  Shannon,  Blr.  McDade,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Washington,  Blr. 
Frank,  Blr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and  Blr. 
Savage. 

H.R.  1255:  Blr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Blr.  Drxier  of  Call- 
fomia. Blr.  Yatron.  Blr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Gun- 
derson,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Blr. 
BlARTiNEz,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Blr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  BIarlenee,  Blr.  de  Lugo, 
Blr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Washington, 
Blr.  Hammkrscbmidt,  Mr.  Mooruead,  and 
Bf  r  Chappell 

H.R.  1296:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Blr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Blr.  Gramm,  and  Blr. 
Fazio. 

H.R.  1299:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Blr.  Wortley. 
Blr.  Zablocki.  Blr.  Coyne,  Blr.  Moody,  Blr. 


Edgar.  Blr.  Mollorar.  Blr.  Tauke.  Blr. 
WoLPE,  Blr.  I^hman  of  Florida.  Blr.  McClos- 
key, Blr.  Stark,  Blr.  Wibb.  Bis.  Oakar,  Blr. 
Ranoxl,  Blr.  LUKZR,  Blr.  Hektel  of  Blichi- 
gan,  Blr.  Weaver,  Blr.  Petri.  Blr.  Bonior  of 
BUchlgan,  Blr.  Harrison.  Blr.  Frost,  Blr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Blr.  Livinoston,  Blr. 
Weiss,  Blr.  Dicks.  Blrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Blr. 
Swipt.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Blr.  Washinotor. 
H.R.  1300:  Mr.  MrrcBXLL,  Blr.  Wortlkt. 
Blr.  Zablocki,  Blr.  Coyne,  Blr.  Moody,  Blr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Blr.  Tauke,  Blr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Blr.  McClos- 
key, Blr.  Stark,  Blr.  Wise,  Bis.  Oakar,  Blr. 
Rangel,  Blr.  Luken,  Blr.  Hertkl  of  BUchl- 
gan, Blr.  Weaver,  Blr.  Petri.  Blr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Blr.  Harrison,  Blr.  Frost,  Blr. 
Waxman,  Blr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Weiss,  Blr. 
Dicks.  Blrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Blr.  Swipt. 
and  Blr.  Washington. 
H.R.  1347:  Blr.  Stump  and  Blr.  McNultt. 
H.R.  1407:  Mr.  BIarlenee.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Blr. 
Bxrxuter. 

H.R.  1452:  Blr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Blr. 
Wise,  and  Blr.  Guckman. 
HJl.  1462:  Blr.  Whitehurst. 
H.R.  1482:  Blr.  Gingrich. 
H.R.  1487:  Blr.  Ottingbr. 
HJl.  1536:  Blr.  Kasich. 
HJl.  1543:  Blr.  BIavroules.  Blr.  Brown  of 
California,  Blr.  Studds,  Blr.  Fascell,  and 
Blr.  BliNiSH. 

HJl.  1590:  Mr.  Brown  of  California  and 
Blr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
H.R.  1596:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
HJl.  1611:  Mr.  Harrison,  Blr.  Walgrkh. 
and  Blr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1622:  Blr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Blr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Purskll.  Blr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Blr.  Studds.  Blr.  Feighar.  Blr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Washington,  Blr.  Savage.  Blr. 
Fazio,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1634:  Mr.  LuRDUix.  Blrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Washington,  and  Blr.  Levin  of 
Blichlgan. 

HJl.    1646:    Blr.    Richardson    and    Blr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 
HJl.  1649:  Blrs.  Johnson. 
HJl.  1661:  Blr.  Oxley,  Blr.  Wylie,  and  Blr. 
Kindness. 
H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Tallon  and  Mr.  Gore. 
H.J.  Res.  3:  Blr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Studds,  Blr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Udall,  Blr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con 
nectlcut,  Mr.  Owens,  Blr.  Bates.  Blr.  Wal- 
GREN,   Mr.   BlRAZEK,   Blr.   Richardson,  Bis. 
Kaptuk,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Torri 
CELLi,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Garcia,  Blr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Blr.  Moody.  Blr.  Fish,  Blr.  Yates,  Mr.  Neal, 
Blr.  Murphy,  Blr.  Oejdenson.  Blr.  Fascell. 
Blr.  Patterson,  Blr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Blr. 
Washington,  and  Blrs.  Boxer. 
H.J.  Res.  22:  Blr.  Sisisky. 
H J.  Res.  58:  Blr.  Levine  of  California,  Blr. 
Pashayan,  Blr.  RoYBAL,  Blr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fomla,  and  Blr.  Bkrmar. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Weiss,  Blrs.  E^xnnelly, 
Blr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Blr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Blr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Minish,  Blr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Ottinoer,  Bir.  Mineta,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Blr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Frost.  Blr.  Simon, 
Blr.  Frenzel,  Blr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Vento,  Blr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Roukkma.  Blr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  BlAVROULES,  Mr.  Kastenmxier,  Mr. 
Petri,  Blr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Carr,  Blr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Blr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Blr.  Rangel,  Blr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
LuRDiNE,  Blr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Blr. 
Tallon,  Bis.  Kaptur,  Blr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
BlncHELL,  Blr.  Studds,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Green,  Blr.  Bedell,  Blr.  Crockett, 
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Horn, 
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03UKII.  Mr. 

MOAKUT.  Mr 

Calif omia. 

HJ.Res.73: 

HJ.  Res.  103: 

HJ.  Res. 
Mr.  Barhakd, 

HJ.  Res. 
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H.  Con.  Res. 
Mr.  Coirms. 
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■Axa  Mr 
Mr.  Siifoii 

H.  Con. 
Mrs.  Shows. 
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H.  Res.  45: 
Mr.  ScHxn^K, 
Indiana.  Mr 
McCou-UM. 
Lbjuid.  Mr. 
lua.  Mr 

Mr.  WA8HIlT<nf)R, 

MixisH,  Mrs. 
Hirrro,  Mr 

H.  Res.  53: 
Mauuott,    M 

McOOHALD,  Mj 
Bn.THAKIS. 

Dnmr  Smith, 

COBAII. 

H.  Res.  07: 
Mr  SnntDS, 

Mr.  PORSYTHl 

Mr.  McNuiTY 

RiCHAKOSOH, 
MOLLOHAlf, 

EvAm    of 
Fkahk.    Mr 
Waxmam,   Mr 
Owms.  Mr. 

H.  Res.  97: 
Shuster.  Mi. 

lOKSCHMIBT, 
VAHDnCSITF. 


__  Scmoan.  Mr.  WAuam. 

Sr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Qaxcia.  Mr. 

^^OLPi.    Mr.    ScHUMBt.    Mr. 

Wisi.    Mr.    MooDT.    BCr. 

,  Mr.  ScHZCOt.  Mr.  Dm- 

„.  Mr.  Pbasb.  Mr.  Makthib, 

Mr.  Mazsou,  Mr.  Ricbabo- 

.  Mr.  OiTBAasT.  Mr.  Dicks. 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  WatTR. 

Oliio.  Mr.  Etahs  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

(^ifomia.  Mr.  Obkistar,  Mr. 

Chaitoux.  Mr.  Torhicklli, 

Mr.  Paiirta.  Mr.  Pisa,  Mr. 

-jorado.    Mrs.    Srowb.    Mr. 

Sthak,  Mr.  McKdhah.  Mr. 

Matsth.  and  Mr.  Lkhmam  of 


.  Savagi. 


fr.  TAUzm. 
Mr.  Dnxicx. 
Mr.  McCADf,  Mr.  SnRcx. 
Mr.  Joms  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Waxmah,  Mr.  Simon, 
Plorlda.  and  Mr.  Ooax. 
30:  Mr.  LBvnn  of  California, 
(r.  KASRHMXiKa.  Mr.  Edcar. 
Mr.  Oiimosa. 

40:  Ms.  Solar::.  Mrs.  Mikul- 

Mr.    Torhicklli,    Mr. 

Udall,  Mr.  BoucHKR,  Mr. 

_  ..  Mr.  Wheat.  Ms.  Pni- 

Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Sisiskt, 

Mr.  D' Amours. 

68:  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Tatron. 

MoOratb,  Mr.  Wortlsy, 

Mr.   VAHDKRGRirr,    and   Ms. 


Ms. 

St  HXCRR, 
BOUKI, 


WlRTH, 


Under 
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ti.  Oarcia,  Mr.  Stamgkland. 

4x.  Robkrts.  Mr.  BxncTOR  of 

Shglish.  Mr.  Berzuter,  Mr. 

Boxer.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 

Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Loep- 

Mr.  Rahgel,  Mr.  Mireta, 
Mr.  NiELSOM  of  Utah,  Mr. 

I  ICHREISER,  Mr.  CORCORAil,  Mr. 

and  Mr.  Rocbrs. 

Ifr.  Browr  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
.  Kasich,  Mr.  SuHiA,  Mr. 
.  WiHH.  Mr.  Dahhemeter,  Mr. 
:.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Mr.  OiHGRiCH.  and  Mr.  Cor- 


MlXULSKI,  Mr.  KOSTMAYER, 

BROOMracu).  Ms.  Fiedler, 
Mrs.  HoLT.  B4r.  Livirgstok, 

Mrs.  Martir  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

i£r.  ScHULZX.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 

OucKMAR,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 

Mr.    Mavroulzs,    Mr. 

Pepper,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.   Towrs.   Mr. 

,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

iilr.  Howard,  Mr.  Sryder.  Mr. 

DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ham- 

dr.  Mireta.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 

Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Lipir- 


D[s. 
lir. 


M: 

u:  tnois. 


Ot>RE,l 


iMENDMENTS 


clakise  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
amen  iments  were  submitted  as 


HJl.  1718 
( JOUGHLIN: 
after  line  — .  Insert  the  follow- 


budget  authority  provided  in 

_  is  not  required  by  law  to  be 

'ormuls  or  by  geographic  area, 

jr  percentum  sliall  be  made 

for  projects  and  activities  in 

areas  where,  as  of  the  date  of 

this  Act.  and  as  determined  by 


the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  at  least  eighty  percent  of 
the  national  unemployment  rate. 

By  Mr.  EDOAR: 
—On  page  31.  after  line  9.  insert  the  follow- 
ing general  provision: 

TAROXriRG  JOBS  TO  AREAS  OP  RICH 
URSMPLOYMZRT 

Of  the  budget  authority  provided  in  this 
UUe,  at  least  seventy-five  percentum  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  projects  and  ac- 
tivities in  dvil  Jurisdictions  with  high  unem- 
ployment, or  in  political  units  or  in  pockets 
of  poverty  that  are  currently  or  should  meet 
the  criteria  to  be  eligible  under  the  urban 
development  action  grant  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  "CivU  Jurisdiction"  is: 

(DA  city  of  60,000  or  more  population  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recently  available 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates;  or 

(2)  A  town  or  township  In  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  Michigan,  or  Penn- 
sylvania of  50,000  or  more  population  and 
which  possesses  powers  and  functions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  cities;  or 

(3)  A  coimty,  except  those  coimties  which 
contain  any  of  the  types  of  civU  Jurisdic- 
tions defined  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
section:  or 

(4)  A  "Balance  of  Cotmty"  consisting  of  a 
county  less  any  component  cities  and  town- 
ships identified  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  section;  or 

(5)  A  county  equivalent  which  is  a  town  In 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 

(6)  A  portion  of  a  city  or  Jurisdiction  that 
meets  the  pockets  of  poverty  criteria  as  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  "Civil  Juris- 
diction With  High  Unemployment"  is  a  civil 
jurisdiction  that  has  been  so  classified  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment 
and  Training.  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  classify  a 
civil  Jurisdiction  as  having  high  unemploy- 
ment whenever,  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion has  had  an  average  unemployment  rate 
over  the  previous  12  months  no  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  national  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  during  the  same  period  or  if  the 
civil  jurisdiction  is  currently  or  should 
become  designated  a  labor  surplus  area  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  upon  petition 
submitted  by  the  appropriate  state  agency, 
may  classify  a  civil  jurisdiction  as  having 
high  unemployment  whenever  the  civil  Ju- 
risdiction has  experienced  or  is  about  to  ex- 
perience a  sudden  economic  dislocation  re- 
sulting in  job  loss  that  is  significant  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  jobs  eliminated  and 
the  effect  upon  the  employment  rate  of  the 
area. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
list  of  civO  jurisdictions  with  high  unem- 
ployment, together  with  geographic  descrip- 
tions thereof,  within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  and  on  a  monthly  basis 
thereafter. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  program  or  portion  of  a  pro- 
gram imder  which  fimds  are  allocated  by 
formula,  or  for  humanitarian  aid  and  train- 
ing programs,  including  emergency  mort- 
gage assistance:  Indian  health  facilities;  op- 
eration of  Indian  program;  community  and 
home  health  services;  maternal  and  child 
health  services;  Head  Start;  feeding  pro- 


grams for  women,  Infants  and  children 
(WIC):  and  food  distribution  and  emergency 
shelters. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
—Page  7.  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  2  on  page  8  (relating  to 
mass   transporUtion)    and    insert    in   lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TO  SPEED  UP  IMPROVKMERT  OP  MASS 
TRAR8PORTATIOR 

To  accelerate  the  construction,  modern- 
ization and  improvement  of  urban  mass 
transportation  systems,  to  increase  the  mo- 
bility of  the  urban  work  force  which  will 
result  in  productive  jobs,  an  additional 
amount  of  $171,000,000.  to  remain  available 
imtll  expended,  for  "Urban  discretionary 
grants",  to  be  obligated  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
TransporUtion  Act  of  1904. 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  of  budget  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $229,000,000  for  the  Mass  TransporUtion 
Capital  Fund  (deferral  numbered  D83-59), 
as  set  forth  in  the  President's  special  mes- 
sage which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  1,  1983.  This  disapproval  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
—On  page  31.  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"LOW-IRCOME  ERERGY  ASSISTARCE  PROGRAM 

"There  is  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  for  carrying  out  title  XXVI  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
$100,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

—On  page  22.  after  line  «.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SCHOOLS  ARD  HOSPITALS  ERERGY 
CORSERVATIOR 

"There  Is  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  for  'Energy  Conservation,'  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  $150,000,000,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended  for  the  Energy 
Conservation  Program  for  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals." 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
—(1)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  III— INTEREST  ON  STATE  LOANS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
1202(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(DKl)  In  the  case  of  any  Interest  which 
(but  for  this  subparagraph)  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  paid  under  this  subsection 
during  any  high  unemployment  month, 
such  Interest  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  last  day  of  the  first  month 
thereafter  which  is  not  a  high  unemploy- 
ment month.  Any  Interest  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  is  deferred  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  Ijear  interest  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  an  advance  made  on 
the  day  on  which  it  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  be  paid  but  for  this  subparagraph. 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1).  the  term 
'high  imemployment  month'  means  any  cal- 
endar month  If  the  rate  of  national  unem- 
ployment (seasonally  adjusted)  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  month  equals 
or  exceeds  8.5  iiercent." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  required  to  be 
paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
— <2)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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TITLE  m— INTEREST  ON  STATE  LOANS 
Szc.  301.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
1202(b)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sulvaragrapb: 

"(DXi)  In  the  case  of  any  interest  which 
(but  for  this  subparagraph)  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  paid  imder  this  subsection, 
such  interest  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
paid  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  interest  the 
time  for  payment  of  which  Is  deferred  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  bear  Interest  in 
the  same  maimer  as  if  it  were  an  advance  on 
the  day  on  which  it  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  be  paid  but  for  this  subparagraph, 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  required  to  be 
paid  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
—(3)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  m— INTEREST  ON  STATE  LOANS 
Szc.  301.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
1202(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(DXi)  In  the  case  of  any  interest  which 
(but  for  this  subparagraph)  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  paid  under  this  subsection, 
such  interest  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
paid  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  interest  the 
time  for  payment  of  which  is  deferred  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  bear  interest  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  an  advance  on 
the  day  on  which  it  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  be  paid  but  for  this  subparagraph. 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  required  to  be 
paid  after  the  date  of  aiactment  of  this  Act. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 

(Page  and  line  numbers  refer  to  appro- 
priations' full  committee  print  of  February 
25, 1983,  as  reported  by  the  committee.) 

COMHURITY  HZALTH  CERTERS 

—Page  24.  line  10.  strike  out  "$30,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$78,000,000". 

Page  24,  line  14,  insert  "up  to"  after 
"That"  and  insert  ",  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble." after  "shall". 

Page  24.  line  15.  insert  before  the  period 
the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
each  center  may  apply  up  to  20  percent  of 
these  funds  provided  to  the  center  for  the 
purchase  (at  rates  not  exceeding  those  pre- 
vailing under  the  applicable  SUte  plan  ap- 
proved imder  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act)  of  inpatient  hospital  services  for  de- 
livery and  postpartum  care  to  pregnant 
women  and  infants  who  have  no  other 
source  of  payment  for  the  care". 

MATERRAL  ARD  CHILD  HEALTH 

Page  24.  line  20,  strike  out  "$10,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$110,000,000". 

Page  24.  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  out 
"in  those  SUtes  experiencing  high  levels  of 
unemployment"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "and  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  SUtes  based  on  the  product,  for 
each  SUte.  of  the  number  of  children  under 
six  years  of  age  in  the  SUte  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  that  SUte". 

Page  25,  after  line  i.  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


iRCRZAxnra  AznzTAircz  pos  public  bmpralb 

ARD  EMB»«RCY  ROOM  SERTICZS 


(PRZVZHTIVB  HEALTH  SKRVICXB) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  allotmenU 
to  States  under  part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $52,000,000,  to  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basts  of 
the  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in 
each  of  the  States:  Prmridtd.  That  funds 
provided  herein  may  only  be  used  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  hospitals  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  communi- 
ty hospitals  to  compensate  for  some  portion 
of  free  emergency  room  services.  Provided 
further.  That  funds  provided  herein  may 
only  be  used  to  provide  services  to  persons 
unable  to  pay  for  them:  Provided  further. 
That  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  hospital 
unless  the  hospital  offers  assurances  that  it 
will  use  such  amounts  in  addition  to  rather 
than  in  lieu  of  existing  Federal.  State,  or 
local  funds  currently  available  for  these 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 
—Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Szc.  .  Section  302  of  the  Department  of 
TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1983  (PubUc  Law  97-389) 
is  amended  by  striking  "$800,000,000"  and 
substituting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$800,000,000". 

By  Mr.  WISE: 
—On  page  18,  line  11.  delete  the  period, 
insert  a  comma  followed  by  the  language: 
"provided  that  no  appropriation  or  fimd 
made  available  by  this  bill  be  used  for  the 
Stonewall-Jackson  Lake  project.  West  Vir- 
ginia." 


u-ono-«T-9(Pt.S) 
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REOULATipN  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  oompUiBce  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congrc  u.  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  A:t,  section  308(b).  which 
pitn^dea  as  1  cilows: 

(b)  All  lnf(naaUoa  rcQulred  to  be  filed 


The 

(Nor.—' 
repeated. 

File  Om  C;c»' r 

TblipageC 

Puuat  AM  "Z" 

"PtaajMOiMMY 


REGISTRATIONS 
folliwtng  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1982: 

rhe  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  biterest  of  economy  in  the  Recors,  questions  are  not 


only 


(pai« 


"QuAKTaa.T 
fisure. 
numberec 
will 


Pll 


the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
With  thk  SnariART  or  thz  Seratk  ahd  Pile  Two  Cophs  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  of  Represehtativbs: 
1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  bacli  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

3BLOW  THE  AFPBOPaiATK  LRTSR  OR  FIGURE  IH  THE  BOZ  AT  THE  RiGBT  OP  THE  "REPORT"  HSADIHG  BELOW: 

'  Report  ("Reglstr«tion"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

Heport  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
out  both  page  I  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


aooonpUah 


Tear  19.. 


Note  oh  pTEM  "A".— <a)  Ih  Geheral.  This   "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(1)  "I  mployee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
Joii  in  fllbig  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(U)  "1  Imployer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  SEPARin  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

>loyers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
-      by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(il)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
by  their  employers. 


fUcl 

A  Oroahizatioh 
l.SUte 


nunc 


D 


4.  If  this  ia 
anticipated 
If  tbla  Isa 
combine  a ' 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreamtattves  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  oom- 
pUed  by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
Jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  reai>ect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Cororessioral  Record. 


The  CHerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REPORT 

PURSUAHT  TO   FEEERAL  REGULATIOH   OP  LOBBTIMG   ACT 


p 

QUARTER                   1 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)       | 

OR  IiiDivisuAL  Filihg: 
address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  f Ue  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers. 

)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  In  the  interest  of 
payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  fUed  each  quarter. 


Note  oh 
except  that:  ( 
all  members 
one  person  biit 

B.  EiiPU>TER.4-State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None 


Note  oh  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  t  Irectly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
betbesubjed  of  action  by  either  House"— 8302(e). 

(6)  Befor  s  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  requli  ed  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  leglnnlng  such  activlUes,  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  ex  pended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legi^tive  interests. 


.  Legislative  Ihtsrests.  ahd  Purucatiors  in  connection  therewith: 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive inter  ssts  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  exp<  tndltures  in  connection  with 
leglslativ!    interests    have   terminated. 

p  lace  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 

V  ft.  so  that  this  Office  will  no 

linger  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c> 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  pu^.isher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  pen>on  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


.  -.  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
e  cpenaes  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee.  sUte  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
F  relimlnary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.| 
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tMmi 
Mniri 


CMm  i  Dou  uis, 


aoMBLinsii 

iL5ai.i«3o 

■HSMMEfn 


314  vsi  orm.  smsT.  «204jm|Mu1»  k  20003 .„. 

1I7S  I  ST..  M  mSMGiai  (C  20006 

-iMB,  1000  FORMIC^  M  WtSHMEHII  K  20006 
nST.  UN,  #M7  WSMMEIOil  K  20006 

iiH  sAer,  M),  #1100  NHSweiai  k  20005 


8WT  GUI.  Wl 
OMy/CMia.  JMOBH 

■Mm  1.  SOU),  nc 
k 


UMECnV 


SniENr  ASSH.,  MO  21ST  ST..  NW  #424  MMMN  GOmi  «MSMMGTON  DC  200S2.. 

KMD  SHMGRBD  V*  22160 .,,;;;^. 

)  KSOC,  K,  17n  F  SnST,  Mr  imSHMGrON  DC  20006 .. 


nil  a  Housi  32S5  eua  simi.  m  dmsmgion  dc  2000?:; 


ILGOUVMB. 

3lGa0tBl,124 

OBT  L  fiMY.  TNt 


RBI  SnST,  SL  #201 NUNMEIQI  DC  20003.. 
ISIS  itSON  ROnnMD  NUBin  M  22201.. 


177  PBMsnwwM  mmt  m,  #700  wBmam  x  20006- 


ySiSU? 


ICi 


7011 


Mm  HMBMEJUlh  7 

MIMMMMB,  7S00 

1 1  wwpr, 

Ol_. 


■.  L  HEFTi.  1700  mm 
wms  L  tcuMmko. 

Oo 

Di 


MM)  A.  HBHG,  3204 

srerm  Nnuoio 


1611 


SSfj. 


wifStMna 
jMomaMp' 

h 


Bi~ 
Ol.. 
M.. 
k.. 


01 

h _ 

FMM  INKS.  1611 IRI 
jWa,  iWBS  t  MT 

raofi.  iimii62$ 

■ara  INBICRS IR 

J.  N.  aan.  SRT  t : " 
■MnnicoDf.  M 

MUM  r  mtl47S  I 
NMMrabCtHNMT, 
l£OM  ma.  1420 

GMY  MY  nmm,n 
MKitiuarim 
wrw.  noi  t  Hbc 
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nun  I  woo,  \m  reiBfiwMM  Ave.  m  iashmgicm  dc  20006.. 


,  2101  i  SI.,  IW  MASMMEIDN  DC  20037.. 

,  SMiE  A  lasnN  n  77004.. 


DC200S2.. 
Mr  #«0  NASMMERM  K  20036.. 


BOUBMO,! 
MSSBMO, 


#1000  AnjNEKM  \M  2220).. 


114  FfTM  MKWE  m  YM  NY  10011.. 


^  iBSUK.  mnoN  » turn,  iiso  x  snor,  m  «iASHMenM  oc  20006.. 

203  IMnUIII  AW..  K  KHSMHntll  DC  2m2 ~ 


» CASPr,  lOTH  nm  1120  ooNMcncuT  Avt,  m  nASMMGiai  oc  20036.. 


AUBK.  S  NASHM6RM  K  20003 ~ 

.  HOUSE  3255  GMQ  SIKT,  M  HASHMGTON  DC  20007 ....,-..,.. .™~.... 

1 1 IMRUWI.  sunt  1000  600  im  MAIKHH  mil.  NN  NASHMGIW  K  20037.. 


...  SIHI,  M.  #6004  WNUMUOH  OC  20036.. 
141M  SIKEr,  Mr  WSMEIOI  K  2000S.. 


sKa  t  AusiEM  911 16m  snsn,  mi.  #so3  wnsMBiai  k  20003.. 

Ijm  ST..  Mr  NASMMEION  U  20036 

HOUSE  32SS  GHCE  SHBT,  NW  HMSHMGTON  K  20007 


101  CCMEICUT  MBU,  NW,  #700  MASMMnON  K  20036.. 
ST.,  SE  SUnE  214  WAMEiai  K  20003..- 


■JMBLGUnWJft, 

CMC  HACna  412  RK  S... ....-,,....... 

mi  ANDon.  sunE  1$  lioi  toibyiwim  aybue.  nw  nashmerm  dc  20004.. 

Di.. 


WU  RUDAiai  422  n  51 SISET.  SE,  #200  NASMNKION  U  20003„ 


OOMKltaJf  MBU.  NK  YMSHKIW  DC  20009... 
GMB  SIKT  aUNIW  22101.. 


NAIBKAn  2600  WGMM  ANBU.  NW  NASHMeiDN  K  20037.. 
iAlUMS  COWT  MEMA  W  22110.. 


CHMHUMt 
1  (7S  — 


FAME.  WMTESSE  «  HOfT  1101  VEMONT  AVENUE.  MT  WASHNGTON  DC  20005.. 
EYE  SI,  NW,  #  1025  HASHMeiOM  DC  20006 


_      SIKT,  20m  FL  HBSIYN  VA  22209 

»«  DCeON  (  BASRMO  1625  K  SIHEET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


BNE  DM(ESILYa  SMNG  ■>  20906.. 
SnST,  NW  MASHMCItM  K  20036.. 


CnVM  46360- 


HOnS  SIMUS  DEAN  (<  UH.  1^35  NW  YOK  A^eilE.  NW  WASHNKTDN  K  20006 
Do 

NOUN  t  wnsoN.  IIS  Cmnectcut  m..  m  wasmmgton  k  20006 

D( 

MmHOUaB.444 
MM.  I.  NCIIZ.  1101  17 
HHiMB  HOWte,  1341 
MNtWt  L  NVOBl  It 
CAIMYHMWIT.U 
GAIYHyin.lNE 

Ol 

ISBRMX 


SIKT.  NW  WMNNKIOI  DC  20036.. 
SnST,  NW,  #204  WMMMEIW  K  20005.. 
IHSMHUOTS4 


CO  CCICUT 


S  AVBIIE.  NW.  NMMGTON  DC  20036. 


DiaU,  NW,  #401  WASMWGIONK  20036- 
SngT.  NW  WAiWHOION  DC  20007.. 


:32$5GMa! 


I SBIWCE  ,  ICIO 
■NNmCASOOAl 


106  MOMGHD  PIAZA I  5372  nB»nS8UK  MM)  SAN  AHTDNIO  TX  71229.. 

_      HajC  1100  A  ST.,  NW  WASHKraMDC  20006 

^  1700  rmSYUUMH  MENUE.  nw  WASMMBIOI  DC  20006 

Mm.  JAOOKH  t  ASSOC,  MC  1777  F  SIKET.  NW  WASHNCICM  DC  20006. 


Ei«h)*r/CiMl 


KCOmC  MUSIRY  ASSN  OF  A«LK 

MTOML  m.  DEALEB  I  KTKAOOS  ASSM.  MC 

FEDBML  NAiniN.  miGAGE  ASSN 

MTHMl  ASSN  OF  UUC  HOSHTALS 

STATE  OF  DEUWMK.  STATE  OF  IMA,  STATE  OF  UMSMNA.  H  AL 

MIBBOSCOPE  KSEAUCH  i  MHETIB  GNOUP 


fBOAl  laiKII  UFE  ASSUMNCE  COMNY 

nm  MKSnXS  UFE  I8UMICE  COWMIY 

CHNg  WASHNCION  UMBBIY  SIMBEW  ASSN 

GENEML  FOCtS  CONraMTUN 

AMBNCAN  LUNG  ASSN 

ST.  JOE  NNOAlSCgmMTni 

MftMAO  KTMEMENT  ASSN 

FUNK  6.  aCSUY 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OFERATDRS.  MC 

MOnON  nCTUK  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 
OIY  OF  UNAUSSA  mjECTS  OFFa 
WESTBM  FOREST  MDUSIRCS  ASSN 
AMHEAN  FKSBENT  UNES.  LID 
GBSIA*  CONTAMBI  O0H> 
OCOOENTAl  PETROIBM  COV 
STEWART  BMntKNTAl  SYSTEMS.  MC 
GRAY  AND  OOHMNY  (FOR:  REIMeUC  OF  HAITI) 
GOLOK  ASSOCIATES,  MC 


STiBT,  NW  NASMNGION  K  20036 

-MEU.  SURE  1275  1175  EYE  ST.JW  WASMMGTON  K  20006. 
I  MACMBEITS  AVE,  NW  WASHMTON  K  20036 

CO,  120  SOUTH  LASAUE  STRET  CMCAQO  H  60603.. 


^  1919  mSVlVANM  AVE,  NW  SUTE  300  WASHM6T0N  K  20006.-. 

500  2501  M  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

ML  WAY  MAM  k  33155 

CHNBIOmER  t  nun  1900  M  ST..  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036- 

LNUT  SIREn,  #315  n«MIElMA  PA  19102 

SON  3596  WAMNGTON  K  20007 

roo  soimi  iioo  h  stret,  nw  washmgton  dc  20030 

11  \  COHHECnCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036 


W  NU? 


NATIONAL  COUNO.  FOR  A  WORLD  PEACE  TAX  FUND 

ENVMONMENTAL  raUCY  MSimilE 

GRAY  AND  OCMPANY  (FOR:  AMEMCAN  IRON  6  SIEU  MSTITUTE) 

MKMEUN  UK  OMPANY 

SOUTMBM  BROOKLYN  COMMUNTY  ORGAMZAHQN 

COAUIDN  FOR  ENVMONMENTAL-ENERGY  BAUNCE 

UMQN  PACK  CORP 

NATOIAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

COHMmH  TO  STOP  llfGAL  RNKRATHN 

EDWARD  HMES  LUMBER  00 

ENERGY  RESOURCES  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND  COUNSELORS  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

ALLIANCE  ID  SAVE  BCRGY 

HEALTH  MDUSTRY  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMMITTEl 

BEZTAK  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  AMERCAN  MON  A  STEa  INSTITUTE) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  FOR:  AMERCM  MARTTME  ASSN) 

GRAY  NO  COMPANY  (FOR:  HAMBR05  BANK  LTD) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  SWVS,  nXlEY  t  CO.,  LTD.) 

WASHMGTON  MOB>ENbENT  WRITEB.  MC 

OGA  MTBMATIMM.  MC  (FOR:  AMBUS  MDUSTRK)  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  COLLEGE  OF  AMERICAN  PATHOLOGSIS) 

FOR:  HRH  nnCE  TALAL  BIN  ABDUL  AZU  AL  SAUD) 
FOR:  UNITED  NATIOdS  CHIlDffiN'S  fUHO) 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

HAU  FOUNDATION 

AMERCAN  GAS  ASSN 

OCEAN  DRUMG  t  EXPLORATION  00 

UNON  TEXAS  PETROLEUM 

NATBNAL  FSMES  MSmUTE 

ST.  JOE  MMEIAIS  CORPORATION 

COMPO  M0U5TRIES,  IC 

MuH,  ML 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OFARAB  AMERICANS 

AUTOMOHU  HraOBS  OF  AMERICA.  MC 

mftimK  SUGAR  COMMBSHN 

BOBNG  OOMniER  SERVKES 

TRANS  WORLD  ARLMESlMC 

ALASKA  LUMBER  «  nJLP 

AUSKA  njlP  A  RESOURCES,  MC 

CAMP,  CAMOUCHE,  PALMER,  BARSH  A  HUNTER.  P.C 

BOENiG  COMPANY 

CITY  or  AUSTM.  TX 

OIYOFDAIL^TX 

OIY  OF  HOUSim,  TX 

OIY  OF  SAN  ANIONjO,  TX 

MAYOR  OF  KANSAS  Oh,  HO 

COMMmEE  TO  STOP  U^AL  MMKRATHN 

NATHMAL  FED  OF  FEOBHL  anOYEES 

FRIED,  FRANK,  ET  AL  (FOR  MCCOSUKEE  IRK  OF  MOIANS  OF  FL) 

METUIkATU  MOIAN  (nMNIIY 

CHAMPUN  FEIROIEUM  COMPANY 

MEHARRY  MEDCAL  COLLEGE 

NATDNAL  AUDUBON  SOQEIY 

AMERCAN  DENTAL  ASSN 

CLEAN  WATER  ACTION  nKUECT  „ 

TAFT^SIETTMRJS  t  HOUJSTER(RX:  WALD  MANUFACTURMG  CO,  MC) 
COAUilON 


OnziEN/iABOR  ENERGY  t 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  HRH  KMCE  TAIAL  BIN  ABDUL  AZ12  AL  SAUD) 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY   FDR:  UNITED  NATXINS  CHILDREN'S  FUND) 


ROCHESTER  TAX  COUNQL 
AMURCON  CORPORATOm 
BEZTAK  COMPANY 
CACASSOOAIES 


GRAND  TMVERSE  DEVELOPMENT,  MC 
MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  FUND 
FOna  MSIRUMENT  CO.,  MC 
RJK  CUHSinCrai  COMPANY 


SANDERS  OOVOMnON 
UMAN  RmTAUZKUM,  MC 
NATIMAL  FED  Of  FOQIAL  EMPLOYEES 


NELCOniOOUCIS,MC 
RAPIAM  RJSSM  i  Ve 


VECCHI  (FOR:  AMERCAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  DOMMCAN 


REniBLC) 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  HYGBISTS  ASSN 
FURNITURE  RENTAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA 

niOT  PETROLEUM  CORTORATION 

MTERNATHNAL  LEGAL  DEFENSE  COUNSa 

AMERCAN  MEAT  MSmUTE 

DOW  CHEMCAL  U.SA 

ASSOCIATION  OF  LOCAL  HOUSING  RNANCE  AGENCIES 
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RN 


r  ijll  FUST  SIREH.  M»,  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20001- 

r  ymomCwi  \m  streetjm  washmgidn  dc  20005. 

AuarluiLaiiE  537 1377  k  siht,  mi  washmeion  k  20005 - 

JMKS  F.  IEVY,^S301  IRBMOUI  RQAO  COMma  SC  29260- 


Bunoa  tfnaMizj4io  n  sro  streh  p.a  bok  254M.ncB«  az  tsoo2 - 

SMBM  COMBI  lUMMN.  1775  K  STREET,  NW  WASMMGIOM  K  20006. ■--;;^-^::r^- 

upsa,  mmaSjSm  i  wmboiA  sute  an  1725  desaus  sikt.  nw  washmgton  dc  20030 .. 

CMBUSRE.  PA  ICR 2120  HOUSTON JX77^_., 


ROBOT  F.  LOCHMn  JR,  490  LBfANT  FIAZA  EAST,  SW  WASMMGTON  K  20024 
SYIVCSIBI  UM&  SUTE  200  1320  19m  STREET,  NW  WKSHMGRM  K  20036 


MAN  mOANb  BUS  OORPOMTCN,  201  S  CAlLEGE  STRBT  CHANUmE  ICWHi'.. 


JOHN  MNBM,  100  OMVKW  DRNE  TRUNML  a  06611 . 

MYER,  BMMN  i  nAH,  Mt  17m  ST  JIW  WMMMGTOH  DC  20006 

C  H.  MYB.  MC,  SUnE  701  3421  NOilm  CAUSEWAY  BLVD  METAMK  lA  70002- 

Di - - — 

JAMB  1  MOCAU.  1«X)  t  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006- 


HCOOMOnjML  (  BBY,  JiUTE  500  1150  K  ST.,  Ml  WAMCiW'KnOW'.: 
JOSEm  B.  liOGMTN,  1320  l9m  STREH,  NW,  #40il  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


MCXBMA.  COMB  \  CUNEO  3435  WtSHME  nUiEVAlO  lOS  ANGELES  CA  90010 

EM%inNaBMOso!lKn  aoj^^  iiss  ism  si.,  mi  wasmngion  dc  20005- 

UWRY  0.  MEYERS,  SUITE  214  412  HRST  SIRET.  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  200g-. 

ROSE  H«Y  MM&  600  MARYIAND  AVENUE.  SW,  #450  «*aMKnON  DC2«B4.    ..^----..-;..----.-.-- 
MMTZ  lEVM  OHH  FEMB  GIOVSXY  I,  PQKO.  JURE  1025  1015  ISm  STROT.  Ml  WASMMGTON  K  20005....... 

nmHY  L  MoaiE,  mi  n  streetjm  washmgton  dc  20030.. 


MOSS,  MCGBinLMON.  1740  N  ^IREB.  NW  WASHMGTON  XmX 
BNMD  MUUDY  MMmitri  NY  13106. - 

DHOMaiSiaUTiRm^  and  scmeer  2Uo  mstht,  MJMupBin.K  .»^ 


NATIMAl  ASSN  OF  Leverage  IMWERS,  1025  VERMONT  a\|ENJE.NW.  #1206  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 

NATIOIMl  BBPIT  HMCTOWS.  P.D  BOK  21347  WASHMGTON  K  MM5  .„.-..--.......... 

MnONAl  WMORESSEB I  COSMETOIOGSIS  ASSN,  3510  OLNE  ST.,  ST.  LOUB  MO  63103 -... 

NATnNSlE)eUEff%IMSIEB0FTHEUV023N0RmROYkSTR^  

NATHNAL  lOTIBtY  ASSOQATm.  P.O.  BOK  1336^  IAS  WGAS  NV  nil2 , 


NATHML  RJRAL  H0USM6  CMUT10N.  1016  16m  SIRSTJM.  #BG  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

K.  MCHAa  NBDECX,  7961  SOUm  WEBSTER  WAY  UTTLETON  CO  10123 

NKXBON  MOHMi  ASSOCIATES,  MC  1150  17m  SIKT,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20n6- 


MSSAN  MOTOR  COKORATHN  M  U.SA,  1919  FENNSYLVANW  AVENUE.  NW.  #707  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006.. 
LOS  A.  NOACK.  ISa  L  Sngl.  NW,  #906  WASHMGTON  K  20036 - - 

EVAB  wjorm,  1216  ism  tmt,  m  washmgton  k  »)<»---..-...--.... 

NOSSAMAN,  KMIEGER  I  KNOX.  1140  19m  ST.,  NW,  #600  WASHMGTCMDC  20036^^ 


OtOMIOR  t  HANNAH.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW,  #100  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 
Do 
Do 


PAIRCX  C  O'CONNOR,  RENT  6  OtOWCR  1919  PENNSYLVAMA  AVE,  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

GRADY  OtUMMNSl,  APT.  5C  2305  LMOEN  BLVD  HHOKLYN  NY  11200 

lERRI  OXRADY,  1600  ibCOE  BLAND  AVElBiMI  WASHMCION  DC  2003«....--_;--...--.--^. 

O-NEU.  AND  HAASE.  PC,  SUITE  1110  1»3NEW  HAMPSMK  AVE.  NW  WASHMCION  K  20036 

WTHERMEM d2Hi.'2d00  PSTR^ 

PATTON  BOGGS  »  BLOW,  SUITE  100  2550  M  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

Oo. 

Do 

Oo. 


PAUU  HASTMCS,  JANOFSKY  (  WALKER,  6m  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST^  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20007 . 

PEABOOV.  xSkm  (  MEYERS,  1150  tONNECnCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  ^  20036 - 

PEPSCO,  MC,  700  ANDERSON  MU  RD.  nNDIASE  NY  10577 .    .^-.-.- 

PERKMS  COIE  STOK  OlSEN  t  WUIAK.  SUTE  1200  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S — 

EDWARD  L  PETRM,  236  MASSAOKKIft  AVENUE.  K  WASHMGTON  K  20002 - 

NANCY  nUKpFT  2000  P  SIRET,  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  DC20036 


raWEU  GOlDSrai  FRAZER  t  HURHIY,  SUITE  1050  1110  VERMONT  HIL.  NW  WASMMGION  OC  20005 

Do 

BRAMARD  I  PRESCOTT,  670  MAM  ST.  EAST  AURORA  NY  14052 


nSSION  mORGMMSOll  OUS  6  HOIMAN.  1776  G  ST.,  NWJTSOO  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

TOM  RAILS8ACIU600  EYE  SIREH,  NW  WASMMGION  K  20006 

RANOMrSSmiT  t  raCE.  1625  K  ST.,  NW  WASMMGION  K  20006 

oSlLRASAK,  8301  fort  hunt  MM)  ALEXANORW  VA  22308- 


RAYMARX  CORPORATHN,  100  OAKVKW  DRIVE  TRUMBUU  0  06611 . 

REN)  I  nKST,  nil  19m  ST.,NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

PAT  nn,  1016  16m  street  nw  washmgton  K  20036. 


DALE  P  liOROAN,  3900  WGOdNSM  AVEMJE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20016^ .™.— 

BOB  JOHN  ROnsdN,  1201  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20004- 
ROGEB  t  WELLS,  1737  H  STREET,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20006 

Do 

ROGEB  HOGE  li  MLLS,  SUITE  301  1111  19m  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 - 

FRED  B.  ROONEY.  6m  H.  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007- 

Do - 

JEREMY  D.  ROSNBI,  2030  H  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

PETER  M  ROUSE,  1875  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #1025  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

RAMMi  ILMgSELL  1800  MASSACHU^  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

COIM  D.  SMiaoril99  L SIREH,  NW, #1100  W<8hMGI0N  K20036 


RONALDA.  SCMBHtER.  GOLDFARBJMOR  t  AUSTERN  918  16m  STREET,' NW,' #S03  WASHINGTON  K  20006- 
SQUSBERG^SDY  I  ASSOQAtES,  MC,  955  L'ENFANT  PIAZA.  SW  SUITE  1401  WASHMGTON  K  20024  ...„ 

A.  *o&'soi«CHii''siiriE''M 

JANET  L  SCHUESSW.1000  16m  STRKTJW  WASttaCTONK  2IJg6 --... - 

THOMAS ISHoSaSr.  1899  L STKT,  fcw,  #600  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

JOHN  SHUEY,  P.O.  BOX  31S1  HOUSTON  tx  7f007 


STEWEnT^VBI,  ROBERTSON,  MONAGli  EASTAUGH't  BRAOiEY '2(K)  NATXMAL  BAM  OF  AUSKA  BIDC  P.O.  BOX  1211  JUNEAU  AX  99802.. 

RCHARD''L'siiiin''i'd3'''siJiTE'3b6''2Wl''K^ 

SXABaNjARB^TE.  M^IGHER  »  HM  919  TIRRD  AVE  KW  YOMNY  lOOM 

mOMB  tamL  SinyOOl  COMKIIcUI  AVENUyWWBHMGJW      20036 

MARX  SOUUJCE,  317  PENBYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 .--. 

sSStSSoEB  t  DEMPSEY,  1201  FENWYLVaNIA  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004 ---•• 

siEPia'i'ioiMsiri'iM'dSNKTm  


VCTORM  SIEWART-SllAM,  1730  M  STKR  NW,  #608  WMNNGTON  0020036.. 

STEncN  w.  SHU.  uoo  ism  strep,  mii,#)oo  washmgton  ocjooos— . 

JOMNTsiDOarUlO  VERMONT  AVEMUW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 
-_     —    — HBOSTONM 


PATTl  A.  jfftLiOO  FEDERAL  STREP 
STROOCK I SIROOCK  t 


I  MA  02110- 


Do.. 
Do.. 


lAVAN,  IISO  17m  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036-. 


GARY  M.  SUKOW,  3501  N.  Ijm  STREP  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 .. 
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NATHNAL  ASSM  OF  MSURANCE  BNOKBIS 

MTDWL  ASSN  OF  REALTOB 

MEDOOaWC 

DBITAL  HANAGEHBIT  SERVOS,  MC 

SAMARHAN  NEALm  SBMCE 

Mwsnen  COMMNY  MsmuTE 

SYSTEMS  1  APfUBI  SCBCES  CORP 

UNDN  TEXB  PETROUUM  CORP 

TBMBS.MC 

GRAMBt  HOFFMAN  t  WaO.  PC  (FOR:  REniBUC  OF  GABON) 

RAYMARK  CORPORATION 

TRANSCANADA  nPEUNES  LTD 

lANGHAM  BOGY  CO 

UWOMM  PETROLEUM  EXPIORATKM  CORP 

HIBMIDNAL  MARITME  ASSOCIATES,  MC 

OPPOSE 

MBCAN  ROSE  COUHOL 

CAUFOMIA  SAHMGS  I  LOW  LEAGUE 

GNOCanf  MWUFACTUREB  ASSN 

ST  JOE  MMBMIS  CORPORATION 

NATDNAL  nnSI  FOOD  ASSN 

TURNB  BMMICASIMG  SVSTEMJNC 

NATCNN.  ASSN  OF  BRQAOCASTte 

WTDIAL  RURAL  DEVELOPMBT  t  HNANCE  CORP 

SWAZIANO  SUSAR  ASSN 


SYSTEMS  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY,  MC 


MDIRILL  vm»  A  CO,  MC 

Na  MCSAAC  AND  DON  MCSAK 

COHBMEO  MSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERCA 

KAK  PAPBI  CORPORATHN 

LBMAN  BaOIHBB  NIHN  lOEB  MC 

AMBICAN  DBITAL  HVG»BIS  ASSN 

NATHNAL  COMMRTQ  FDR  KKH  PCOPU 

NATHNAL  MFU  ASSN  OF  AMBBCA 

U.S.  FOOTBAU  LEAGUE 

MU  MDUSTRY  FOUNOATHN 

U2.  SIUDBIT  ASSN 

CAPITAL  CENTK 

MTIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETAX.  DRUGGST 

ST  JOE  MMEIMLS  CORP 

ZDSS  AVHNCS  SYSTEMS.  MC 

CALHRMA  raRIlAND  CEMBIT  00 

SEAtnNES.MC 

DEPARTHBn  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
NATHWL  OONSUMBI  LAW  CENTER,  MC 
WOMBTS  LEGAL  DEFBKE  HMD 
.JMB  ASSOCIATES 
WESHNGMOUSE  aECTRC  CORPORATHN 
SCCUNIIY  NEW  YORK  STATE  CORnXATDN     . 
GENBIAL  TBBHME  A  ELECIRONCS 
MOIHN  nCTUK  ASSN  OF  AMQBUlJNC 
GN0C8IY  MANUFKTURERS  OF  AMBHCA 


VELDWD  MC 

NATHNAL  FED  OF  FOBUL  EMPLOYEES 

FEOBIAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

Mli  AND  XNOWLTOH.  MC 

ALLIED  TUBE  A  CONDUIT  CORTORATHM 

CAMPAGNE  FMANCBE  DE  PARIS  P  DES  PAY»B 

CONTICT  LEB  MANUFACIURBB  ASSN 

CONRAl 

LONE  STAR  INDUSnOES.  MC 

COMMON  CAUSE 

ALASKA  nUP  t  RESOURCES,  MC 

NATHNAL  COUNd.  OF  FARMB)  OOOPBUTNES 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

WASHMGTON  MDB>BIDBIT  WRITDB,  MC 

ATIANTA  UNNQEnY 

BOSTONCOILEGE 

lOGBTCS  ASSOOATHN 

MON  t  Sm  MSmUTE 
nwra  MDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  AMBHCA 
BnWNMCFBRB  MOUSTRIES,  MC 
ALASKA  LUMBER  t  njLP 
ALASKA  nJLP  t  RESOURCES,  INC 
HEFFBBHM  (  MOSaiAN 
OGCBBITAL  PETROLEUM  CORP 
nJBUC  VOCE  FOR  FOOD  A  HEALm  POLICY 
DHMONMBdAL  nXJCY  MSniUTt 
ASSOCMTHN  OF  DATA  HHCESSMG  SBMCE  ORGANUATHNS,  MC 
MOEPENOENT  DATA  COMMUNCATHNS  MFGB  ASSN.,  MC 
TRAI.WAVS,IANC 
ABBOn  1A60RAT0RIES 
SONAT,  MC 

SMPBUUIBS  COUNQL  OF  AMERCA 
FMST  NATHNAL  BOSTON  CORPORATHN 
DREYFUS  TAX  EXEMPT  BOND  FUND 
DREYFUS  TAX  EXBIPr  MONEY  MARXP  RJND 
MPRO  GARAGE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
COMMmEE  TO  STOP  ILLEGAL  WHKRATHN 
LEMUE  OF  WOMO  VOIBB  OF  THE  U.S 
MPROPQUTAN  DADE  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATHN  AOHMSTRATHN 
CROWN  UFE  MSURANCE  CO 
SIORBI  COMMUNCATHNS.  MC 
FRST  NATHML  BANK  M  HARVEY 
REGHNAL  TRANSPORTATHN  AUTHORITY 
RPAX,  WHOIESAU  t  DB^  STOK  UNHN  (MTL).  P  AL 

BOBwr 


; COMPANY 


BUSStCRAP 

lURNEP  BROADCASTING  SYSTOI,  MC 
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BMHK  TMISI  COmWY.  ET  AL 

atma  a  comkIke  of  i»  uj. 

RMESI  FMMBB  ASSN 

C  L  WASHMCION  t  ASSOCWIES 

dbum.  MMuiaeii  SEDvos,  MC 

FMVDUN  WMCMERMN 

MMSORY  COMI  ON  (MOSUS  COOPEMTM  DEVELOPMENI 

WISUSMIA  ElfCIMC  OOV  OF  MBHCA 


MSWSS  EXECUINES  RR  NAinML  SECUMIY 

OOUnN  RONO  lAX  COONniEE 

miaw.  GRKEB  ASSOCWnOM 

AMEnOUIGUItM.UMB.MC 

COW  CREEK  OF  UWqUA  nOBE  OF  MOIANS 

COmilZ  MUM  TRHt 

BMESI W.  HAHM,  MC 

U.S  IBEPHONE  OMMICAIIONSJC 

HEAin  MSUHNCE  ASSN  OF  AMOCA.  MC 

MIEMAinW.  MAMIME  ASSOCWIES.  MC 

AMEMCAN  PEiniEUM  MSmUTE 

mhonai  fed  of  feocrai  eimoyees 

KRMU  LYNCH  t  CO.,  MC. 

NOSSAMAM  KRUEGER  i  KNOW  (FOR:  MIERNAHONAL  PAPER  00) 


*A11  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  pace  2,  paracraphi  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1982: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
rot  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Fm  Ohe  Corr  With  th«  Skiirakt  or  th«  Skrati  and  Fa*  Two  Copies  With  th«  Clbrk  of  thi  House  or  Represehtativb: 
This  page  (pace  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Placi  am  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  oh  Figure  ih  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Headihg  Below: 
"Preumihart"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "F"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  botli  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  instrucUons 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuaht  to  Federal  Rbgulatioh  of  Lobbtdig  Act 


p 

QUARTER                 1 

1st 

3d 

Sd 

4th 

<»€ark  one  squAre  only)      | 

Note  ok  Item  "A".— (a)  Im  Oemeral.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
Join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(U)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
f  Ued  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organizatiom  or  Imdividual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  om  Item  "B^'.—Reportt  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  fUe.  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (o)  U  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (&)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"- is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  om  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  leglalaUon."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendmente,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
bethesubjectof  action  by  either  House"— 8  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislaUve  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  l4>bbylng 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  ^,  ^  .^      ^         i»i. 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


,  Legislative  Imtrrests,  amd  Pubucatioms  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditiu-es  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests   have   terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  fUing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  wiU  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee.  sUte  also  what  the  daUy,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4""  and  fill  out  items  "D""  and  "E""  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  ""Preliminary""  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly""  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAOE  1  # 
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iwhch 
courae 

diesl 


Non  OR  I 
printed  or 
mch  printed  or 
money,  or 
tlon"— 6ectkm 

(6)IrTHi8 
tures  are  made,  c 

(U)  ReeeipU 
expenditures 
the  ordinary 
even  thouch  it 

(ill)  ReceipU 
purpose  of 
■mil  iiiiiiii  111  I  or 
dues,  aaseasment^ 
such  organ  Jitatli 
However,  each 

(e)Ir  This 
"D  6"  (received 
be  presumed 

(ii)  Smplottt  ■ 
to  $500  or  more, 
under  "D  5,"  an<l 


D."— <o)  in  QeneraL  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  wdvie.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 

duplicated  matter  In  a  «^mp««g«  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 

« upUcated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 

anytti  Ing  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 

»  3<a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

1  tDORT  Is  fom  AH  EMrLOTKR.— (i)  M  Oen«ToJ.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
r  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

Q^Aiufnest  nm»  and  InAividwilM.—K  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report. 
_  have  expenditures  to  report. 

of  MuUipurvote  Organisations.— Sone  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 

atteiipting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 

^her  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 

or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore.  In  reporting  receipts. 

may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 

ointributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

$tPORT  Is  FOR  AH  Agxrt  OK  Empiotkx.— (1)  In  OtneraL  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 

services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 

your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

as  Contributor  oftSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 

It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 

the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 


Ion 
thiit 


D.  RataiFis  (Ihc  .udihg  Cortributiohs  ahd  Loahs): 


Fill  in  every 


blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Receipt*  (other 

1. 1 J>u^ 

1.  $ 

5.  tzz: 
«.  $. — 

7.  $ 

8.  $. 


tfian  loans) 

and  assessments 
of  money  or  anything  of  value 
or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 
from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 
for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.) 
for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5") 
during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 
from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6" 
7") 


...Gift  s 
..J>rl]ited 
..  Jlec  sipts 
...Rec  ilved 
...Toi  IL 
..Jlec  sived 
...Toi  u. 
ai  d 


Loans  Received 
"The  term  'con^bution 
9.  $.„.. 

10.  $ 

11.  $ 


includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  303(a). 
now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 
from  others  during  this  Quarter 
Jleiaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 


..Toiiu. 
.3oi  rowed  i 
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Contributors  of  $500  or  more 
(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 
days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 
this   page,   tabulate   data   under   the   headings   "Amount"   and 
"Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 
last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  Jime  30,  September  30,  or 
December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing example: 
Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

(."Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

$1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York,  N.Y. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  m. 


13.  $ "E  ;pense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

C  uarter 


$3,285.00    Total 


NoTi  OH  iTiii  "E".— (o)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  alue,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"- 
Section  302(b)  o '  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ir  This  Export  Is  por  ah  Ageht  or  Emflotzk.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  'E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 


E.  EXPXHSrTTTRn 

Fill  in  everylblank. 


(iHCLUStHC  LoAHS)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (oftier 

1.  $„ J»ul  Uc 

3.  $.. Wa  fes 


than  loans) 

relations  and  advertising  services 
,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 


8.  $.„.. 
4.$..™ 

5.  $„... 
«.  I..... 

7.  $_.„ 

8.  $..... 

9.  $..... 

10.  $.... 

11.  $.... 


") 

..Glfls  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 
Prt  kted  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

OMt 

„Ofllce 


Loans  Made  to 
"The  tenn 


overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

Te^hone  and  telegraph 

Tn  vel.  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

.All  other  expenditures 

To-  AL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

JIx  >ended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

To  rAL  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

a  Id  "10") 
l\thers 
ezpnuUture'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 


13.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Xent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Jlepayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "'Date  or 
Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


$2,400.00 


Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15,  a-15,  9-15:    Britten  it  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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Onwiuhofl  or  IndMdMl  Ail 


A I  S  IMSmTAnM  COIMNY,  75  JACOBUS  AVOUE  SOUTH  KAMr  NJ  07032. 

nor  J.  AMiK.  itis  H  snsi,  mt  washmcton  u  waa 

PNl C  MBIWfLSHn  ISO  2020  K  ST.  M)  WASMKnM  DC  20008 _. 

TWMAS  a  AHMTm  Si) ,  3973  SniART  PIACE  iACXSON  MS  »211 


GEOKM  MMMMUnS  CbNMCnCUT  AVDU.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20009 

HIBR  uSSte,  777  14IW  ST.,  MT  WASMMCTON  DC  20005. ■-r;;^sx-:sx;:;~ 

SHBHM  mmSk  sum  370 1201  KMsyivAMA  Aft..  iM  wASHnenm  oc  200m.. 

/cm.  HC..  2025  Eft  STKH,  NW.  #1022  WASHMGTON  K  2000( - 

Ot 

AtMR  niSiii'HAJMiit 

JOHN  J.  ADAMS.  1919  PngftVANU  AvC  IM/,  #700  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

Dl 

THOWS  L  ADMB  ill .  1101  ISTH  SnOT,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 „ 

HOBSON  H.  MICOaL  /OO  ANOOISON  Hti  M).  PURCHASE  NV  10577 

V.  J.  ADOUa.  1909  K  ST.,  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


ADVANCE  OOAl  MANAGEliENT  OORrORATION.  805  NEWTOWN  OflCU  LEXINCTONKY  40$IU.... 
AENOSMCE  MDUSIHES  ASSN  OF  AMER.  MC.  1725  DESAUS  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

AROO  MARnME  COW,  100  MOIANA  AftJIW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

ELIZABETH  AGU,  530  TTI)  ST.,  SE  WASHMGn*  K  20003 

Roaan  s.  Jam,  loo  MouiiA  Aft.,  nw  washmgton  oc  20001 ■:;:i;^-^-;^-- 

HERBOn  AUBI  AISWDBIH.  SUITE  1101  1050  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTONDC  20036 
AD  CONDinONNG  t  REFRKBMTION  MSTtTUTt  1S15  N.  n.  MYER  ORJIOMGIONVA  22209- 

AM  PRODUCTS  t  CHEMCAIS,  MC,  IWO  K  ST.,  NW  SUITE  1016  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

RMDQIF  H.  AMES,  miOOINi^CUT  Aft.  NW,  #802  WASHMGTON  K  20036 ~ 


MCWa  K  ABENBOG,  8301  PROFESSIONAL  PIAQ  lANDOftR  MD  207H..      __ 

G  COlflURN  AAeTsuSe  700  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  Aft,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004...^..^.^..^..-^..;,.. 

ANN.  GUMP.  STRAUSS,  HAUER  8  FILO,  SUITE  400  1333  NEW  HAMPSMRE  Aft.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20C36.. 

Dl - ■• 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 


Dl... 
Dl-. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Ol- 
Di- 
Dl- 
Di- 
Di„ 
Dl- 
Di- 
Dl- 
Dl„ 
Ol- 
Di.. 
Da.. 


JAMES  J.  AlBERTME,  1660  I  ST.,  NW,  #601  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHN  M.  ALBERTME,  SUITE  209  1025  CONNECTICUT  Aft.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

ALCALDE.  HEMIEli»N  8  Q-BANNON,  1901  N.  FT.  MYER  6r.  SUTE  1204  ROSSIYN  VA  22209.. 

Do 

Do- 


Dl-. 
Dl- 
Dl.. 
Ol- 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Ol- 
Dl- 
Di- 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do- 


H.  MEADE  ALCORN  JR.,  ALCORN,  BAXEWEU  8  SMITH  ONE  AMBHCAN  ROW  HARTFORD  0061(0..----.- 
DONALD  C.  ALEXANDER.  MORGAN  LEWIS  8  80CNUS  1800  M  ST.,  NW,  #800  N  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Do.. 


KAREN  D.  ALfXANDER,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062 

WUB  W.  ALEXANDER,  1120  CONNECTICUT  Aft,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MAXTON  AUCOX,  400  FMST  ST.,  NW,  RM  801  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

H.  II  AlLoTlBs  1/2  WSCOii^  AftNUE,  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 .. 

JOSEPH  P.  AU£N,  1899  L  ST.,  NW.  SUITE  400  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

lOREHA  t  AllElil,  P.O.  BOX  364  ORLEANS  CA  95556 

ROBERT  G  ALLEN.  511  C  STREET,  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002.. 


AUIANCE  FOR  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTICS.  PO  BOX  23691  LENFANT  PIAZA  STATION  WWHMGTON  DC  20024.,- 

AUIANCE  FOR  MMIGRATION  REFORM,  SUITE  103  1000  POTOMAC  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 

AlUANCE  OF  AMERICAN  MSURERS.  20  NORTH  WACXER  DR.  CHICAGO  IL  WOe 

AUIANCE  TO  SAft  ENERGY,  1925  K  ST.,  NW  SUITE  507  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

PETER  AU5TR0M,  815  16™  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

XSEPN  C.  AaWARDEN,  DANKL  WEBSTER  HKHWAV  SOUTH  MERRIMACK  NH  03054 

HARftY  ALTER,  1615  li  STREH.,  NW.  WASHMGTON  OC  20062 .^^ 

RKHARO  H.  AITMAN,  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  ST.,  NW,  #412  WASHINGTON  OC  20001^..   ..;^... 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION,  AR-OO,  5025  WWONSM  AftNUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 ..-...---..... 
AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION,  NATL  CAP  DIV.  689jp0  MOIANA  Aft..  NW,  #403  WASHINGTON  K  20001 .. 

JEROME  A  AM8R0  ASSOCIATES,  2301  SOUTH  JEFFE^ON  DAVIS  DRIft  ARUliGTON  VA  22202 

Do 

mam  academy  of  ophthalmology, suite  SOO  UOl  ftRMONT  Aft.  NW  WttHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMOCAN  AOVERTKMG  FEDERATION,  122^  COMKCTEUT  Aft.,  NW  #401  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

AMERCAM  ARTS  ALLIANCE,  424  C  ST.,  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002 --. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  B1006  BANKS,  SillTE  600  1117  NORTH  19TH  STREH  ARUNGTON  VA22209  ..-.--. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS,  SUITE  1010  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 


E^*|«AM 


CHMm  OF  COMMBKE  OF  THE  Ui.„ 

AMERCMI  BAXBB  ASSN -.- 

VS.  CANE  SUGAR  REfMBB'  ASSN.  .„. 
NATBNAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMEREN&.. 


NATWML  ASSN  OF  REALTORS  - 

OOHIROl  DATA  CORPORATION 

AMERCM  HOME  ECONOMKS  ASSN 

AMERKMI  MDIAN  HKHER  EOUCATBN  CONSORTWM- 

MTIONAl  CONGRESS  OF  AMBKAN  MOIANS.- -. 

NATBNAL  COUNQl  OF  TEACHER  RETMBHir... 

ETHYl  CORPORATION - 

VEPOO 

RBULJC  Sim  CORP 

PEPSICO.  MG- 


MOTOR  VBMIE  MNHIFNnURERS  ASSDCMTIM  OF  THE  U.1,  NC- 
RSV  MMMG  EflUPMENT  B.V 


NATKMAL  CLEAN  AM  COALITION,  MC- 


lAB0R4IMIAGaiENT  MARHMIE  COMMnrS- 
SANDOZ.MC.- 


1,24SJI 
iSOJP 


uiue 
tjmtt 

45.00 


2JJ5.U 
M74JS 
U.4Z7JI 


16i2749 

5.4C5JM 

6.777i3 

8C8.40 


2ijeo.n 


iSB 


XMM 

750.13 
3BJB 


2,SSUI 

niis 


lti27.48 

5.751.28 

109.25 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

DIGITAL  EOUPHBfT  CORP. 

MU  8  KNOWITON.  MC 

AM  FREKHT  AaOOATlON ,„. 

AUIED  TUBE  8  CONDUIT  CORPORATION.. 
AMERADA  HESS  CORPORAini- 


AMBBCAN  QUASAR  PETROLEUM  COMPANY- 
AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  IC 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  8  TELEGRAPH  CO..- 

ARCna  DANEIS  MBLAND  COMPANY 

BEACON  01 CO- 


BENETOAL  CORPORATION - 


CITIES  SOMCE  COMPANY. 

COALITION  OF  SERVICE  MOUSTRKS,  MC 

COASTAL  OORPORATUN 

COMMmH  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGULATION - 
DAMSON  OR.  CORP.. 


DESERT  GRN>E  GROWERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALfORNA- 

E  8  J  GAUO  WMERY 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  8  CO 

LONE  STAR  MOUSTRiS.  MG- 

MItfCO  MC. ...- 

IMRlfX  PETROLEUM.  MC.. 


METROPOLITAN  TRANSn  AUTHORITY  OF  HARRIS  COUNTY  „ 

MRJTARY  AOCESSORKS  SERVICE  ASSN ,  Mt 

MOTHN  PCIURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  MC .. 

MURPHY  OR.  CORP 

NATKMAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE - 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  COMPANY 

NORTON  SMHN.  MC. — 

RMGLMG  BROS.  BARNUM  AND  BAHfY.. 

Rl  REYNOLDS  MDUSTRIES.  MC 

SOUTH  HAMPTON,  MC 

SOUTHUNO  ROYALTY  00 

TEXAS  AM  CORPORATION.. 


usut 


140.00 
2jOSMD 


S2S.00 
2jn.00 


ijmM 


IMMt 


vmM 

115.00 
900J0 


3.650.00 


ISOBO 
2.t2SJ0 


28J8 

ITUB 
UB.44 


1,220.00 

21J0O.OO 

12i80 

2.7t8MI 


VALERO  ENERGY  CORPORATION.. 

WAGNER  8  BROWN 

WESTERN  AM  LMES,  MC . 


INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA... 

AMERICAN  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE - 

AMBHCAN  FSHMG  TAOttE  MFRS  ^ ._ 

AMEMOWS  FOR  THE  NATKMAL  DMOENO  ACT,  MC..-. 

ASSOCWTH)  MDUSTRIES  OF  FUXBOA 

BRUNSWCX  CORP- 


OMUnON  FOR  ENERGY  EFFKIENT  TRANSPORTATKM- 

COMPUTER  SOENCES  CORP 

OONTMBITAL  GROUP,  MC 

DADE  COUNTY  AVIATHN  DEPARTMOT 

DADE  COUNTY  SEAPORT  AUTHORITY 

FIORDA  ASSN  OF  MARME  MOUSTRKS 

aORBA  CARIBBEAN  CRUSE  ASSN 

JMI  WAITB  CORP.. 


NEWSPAPER4R0AUASTER  COMMnTEE- 

TAMPAaKTRCOO - 

TAMPA  PORT  AUTHORITY ..- 

WASHMGTON  WORKSHOPS 

HELEN  WODEa  WLBACH  ESTATE. 

BALDWIHMITED  OORPORATHN 


COMMRTH  FOR  CAP  FORMATKW  THROUGH  DMOOV  REMVESTHHT.. 

DGABIED  AMBKAN  VETERANS .._ 

EASIBM  AM  UNES,  MC 

MBMU  LYNCH  LIFE  AGENCY,  MC- 
SniOIAWnURES.MC- 


OWiER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S. 
AMBKM  BANBS  ASSN 


BRODBHOOO  OF  IMWTENANCE  OF  WAY  EMFI0YES. 

AWBtSAMCRAFTMC....---;-^...-^ 

MTEllECIUAl  PROFOTY  OWNERS,  MC 

D.2.  UNIVERSITY. . 


CaiTINEHTAL  ASSN  OF  RESOUnE  EMPLOYERS  {UM.I) .. 


iSKM 


1B8J0 

l,2HIJa 

3IBj80 

140B0 


300.00 

1JC2.S0 


1.5001N 


ljOO.00 

ijoooe 

1.000.00 
3.000.00 
15.000J0 


1.500.00 

3.600.00 

300.00 


237.00 


HOBO 


110.00 
2J00.00 
11,403.24 


12,640.50 


7.500.00 


FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE  TRADES  DEPARTMENT,  AaOO- 

KOILSMAN  MSTRUMENT  CO 

US.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

AMERCAN  BRAa  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM 


ASSOCIATED  UNIftRSITIES. 
COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATKM.. 


2.406iS 


200.00 
IJSDJK 


1,500.U 
437SJM 
4,125.00 
8,743.87 


42JI55.15 


54.69 


487.17 


4.759.30 
4,177  50 
3.21119 
2.70678 


8J00.00 


1.455.26 
4.074.64 
3.6SL04 
8.743.87 
322.07 
1,05796 
83,66523 


3630 


_  RHMin.  sum  uo  ii»  K  SI  jwmsHMEnM  oc  noK.. 

mmcL  K,  lei  ( ST,  M)  wsiKiai  k  mom — 

^iMtr  JNE  MM  Mia  I.  ma.. 


mu 

UMTRinB. 

mawsmm. 


HL  an  a  luaui  sunt  mk  coo  imyum)  mt.  sw  hmsmmgioi  k  20024. 

":  Asoi.  m  reauTON  $1.  momow  w  mu _ _ 

n  maam  Dummmm  ink „.. 

pa  m  MKit  oam.  gmus  a  33134. 


1 1  tmni.  sum  It 


OPB  raBjNgani 


Oi.. 


KO  a  AinBBI.  I»7  ( 

Mans  t  umi  1747 ' 

OEir  MGa.  1000  caN4ncuT  mt, 

MOI  I.  MGBl.  1101  171M 

mmsof.ni 

iOOMlDMMn,  lOSO 
IDMSMnaff.  I«2K 

M  K  rnma.  mm  ~ 
wnnnriOFFa 


I17H 


ISI, 
I  SOU) 


;  BUUNG 


ID.  MUM)  II 

loi^MiMoa, 


17  0 


IGMBOS 


0« 

jaMiMoe,iui 

l£U  MOBS,  «IS  DEXiq 

mr.Fn. 
n 


b- 


iwm. 


k 

Oi- 

t» 

MHL  t  IMNN.  sum  401 
IM)  MHUY,  P.C.  173S  W 
Bl._ 


k.. 
01.. 
k.. 

k. 


nm  tamm.  \w  i  sr 

MM*  nCHC  ECOMWC  ~ 
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RR  WOOL  CML  SUHl  210  S410  OnSHBOl  UUK  BCTMBM  IB  20014.. 

UK  mK,  sunt  770  loso  171N  ST,  M  wamom  k  20030 

PA  MR  20  aaMHMIOM  PK  170B 

IC  1112  R  $r,  NOI WWIBW  K  20001 

iniaoBBust  m.  wu  cwniw  2io«7 

)  COWgnCUT  wit.  Ml  jjMMBraL0C_2OO3l 
,  102$  CONKICUT 


EOIIW 


MBMLM 
mBWUC, 


UN.  SUfl  209  WSHMGnM  DC  20038.. 


HOm.  SUrrO  DOWGO  SMITD  DONMO  OOMNBM 


■ML  OKMKMnS,  IIS  ICIN  ST. 

I  m.  MUBRM  iinm 


M)  VMSHMGIOI  DC  20006.. 


OMOFI 

1701 1  n.  I 

IM  NUBKR  W  2220L. 

POUC  MMB  COanTEL  1730  K  ST..  M  IMSHMETDN  DC  2000S.. 
«M0  m  30  MOO  ok  730»_ - 

gTw  snenM  Mit  m  vok  irr  loois 

SMPPMt  sum  1000  102$  X  S7,  M)  NUMMCnM  DC  20000„ 
SJOMMSr. 


.  m  rail  NT  10031... 


COM.  #412  444  n  cwna.  ST.,  m  <msmmgton  dc  20001 

1121 1.  SI  M  wmimi  K  20«  -.. 

I  SBUHY  «8SEIiMK  #4400  47$  IBMir  PUZA.  SW  IDSHMEIQN  K  20024.. 
MMTS  MUNZD  WKH  MBDMDfl .  2307  MBM  OaW  VBM  W  22110....... 

n  39Sf  wemam  oc  2007 

SI.  OBMO 1 6010 

MSii  sum  no  $4io  onson  lme  bethesoa  mo  20114 

40  Nnr-NWY  Dt.  NUSnai  W  22202 . 


t/m.  m  17407  ouuES  imiBwnMM.  mm  hmsmmgioi  oc  20O4i_ 

^,  410  ISI  $1^  St  WSNMGION  DC  20003 

iBHiiUs  an  0)6410.. 


ISSOOMni.  $2niBSBUK  Pit  FMLS  OMDI  W  22041.. 

noi  I  SI,  m  MISHMEin  DC  20O7, 

ASSN.  11S6  ISnt  SI..  NW  IMSHMenM  K  20005 

OCVr  OMSt  OKU  IMSmGIOl  DC  2Mli.. 


MBN,  HflOD,  117  I4IH  ST..  IM  HMSMCIOI  DC  2000$.. 
SK  122S  COMGnVUT  «»(..  Mr  IMSMKIOI  DC  20036 ... 
I6M  WSSIKHBEnS  UK..  M  HMSHKIW  DC  20036.. 


COUNOL  323  PBMSVIVMM  *<C,  St  HMSNHGIDN  DC  2O0O3...„ 

SMI  964  1030  ISTN  SI.  M  mtSWIGiai  DC  2000S 

~  4SSI  200  IMSSKHUStm  Aff..  M)  WASHMErON  DC  20036„. 

iL  sum  519  60  mntm  iml.  sw.  wmshmgioi  k  20024...„ 
,  sum  S40 1401  oawoakit  ot  mmia  m  207t$ 

(Sum  01)2001  ST..  IN  NNSHMGim  DC  20036 - 

201  JtRBSOi  DAMS  HKHNAY  MUNGTDN  VA  22202.. 

K.  1616  P  ST..  IM  HMSMMEIDN  K  20036 

ASSR.  sum  CI  1$22  X  ST,  MT  WmNGIDN  DC  2000$ 

sum  100 160  mam  nvo.  ajungidn  va  22209.. 


sum  1101 160  MUON  aouuvAU  amjngtdn  w  2220. 
40 1  ovna  ST..  m  nasmmetdm  k  2O0i„ 


ST.,  m  NASHMGin  K  2000.. 

I  SI.,  Ml.  sum  120  NASHMCnH  DC  2OO0_ 


Wfi  CWSns'AIOUt.  Ml  HKMCIQN  K  2OO0~ 


1  1229  HmSngT,  Ml  NASHMGiai  K  20036. 

ST..  Ml  WSMMEION  OC  2000 

raiSA  0  74102 

irat  m.  MUtt  61265 

SI..  Ml  IMSMKRII  DC  2010 

161N  SI,  H*  MASHMEIDN  DC  20036..„ 

im.  Ml  WASMKIDH  OC  2000.. 


PfMSflVAMA  AWMIE,  Ml  NASWeiW  K  2000- 
Ml  ■KHMGIDR  K  20031.. 


T.  Ml  aiilt  704  WASHMnOH  K  20036.. 
AK..  St  NASMMGION  OC  20003 

SI..  Ml,  #50  wASwweiai  k  m»... 

Ml  NASIMCION  DC  200K.. 


OUUMC  1000  16TH  ST1HT,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

'  ASSOC  OF  METROFQUTAN  WASH.  DC.  SWIl  60  1413  K  SI..  NW  WASHHEION  K 


160lmOOC  BUND  AK..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

moot  SUMO  Aft..  MU,  #213  WASMMGION  K  20036.. 

n.  fAUS  CHUKH  »A  22047 

SIKT,  NW  WASHMEION  DC  2007.. 


PIDII  1 1  MMN,  1050  CONNtCnCUl  AWWt.  NW  WASHMOON  K  20036.. 


_p.c  P.O.  not  1550  NiNiooMtinr  n.  36102.. 

90  SIM  AWNUt  NtW  VOM  NY  1001.. 


lAMftMGOtB 

AMdU)  <  POHB.  120 1^  HAWSHH  AIIL.  NW  WSHMGKJN  DC  20036 

k 

k 

k 

k „.. 

CMl  F.  MMU.  110  CONfCICUl  ML.  Ml  WISM6IDN  DC  20036 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k 


NBHEM  MGBL  IS 
sum  401  4197TN 


1919  PBMSYIVAMM  AVtNUL  NW.  #40  WASHMGION  OC  20006.- 

419  tm  SIKT,  NW  NASMNGTON  K  200O4 

im  AMNUt.  NW.  6TH  FL  WASHMGION  DC  2000 


NW  WASMNGIDN  R  2000 

CUTMAl  ONGANUATOI.  2302  JAOSON  PARKWAY  veMA  VA  2210.. 


EUCATOIALC 


Eli«lNI«/tM 


NtmMl  CUSIOK  NOIBIS 1  RMIMOtB  ASSM  OF  AIHCA- 


NUOM.  SATtUm  CASU  ASSN 

NOnMOPCOIP 

PM  AmCAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  MC- 

MTOWL  GMNGt 

SUN  CO.  MC- 


AMtRKAN  FtDBMIDN  Of  GOffMMtNl  ERVlOVEtS.. 
SWli  lUSMtSS  ON^ISMSt  SKN  FOUNOAIIM -. 

cnBSBiwtoiiPAiiPf";;--Z-;-;;-Z--ZZI 

OtOK  t  COWANY 

NAMSOO^MC. 


MOEPENiieii  pcnaaM  assoqahon  of  aikrica- 

ASSOQAltD  GOeW.  CONIMCIORS  OF  AMERICA 

SPNZ  StMCtS  MC.  OF  AMBHCA 

MMN  EOONOME  MSmUlt  OF  AMtRICA 

UMIED  GAS  FVt  UNt  Ca.. 

CONGKSS  WATOi 

TEXACO,  MC - 

KStMQMSTmu.  MC- 


ANtMCAN  UNO  OtKLOPMOT  ASSN.. 


l»1M 

sa.m 


36,033.43 

1,20.0 


IMtM 
l'2lM.0 

"~"iMiM 

31,351.0 


1$,30.21 


747.0 
1MJ11.0 


IS4J4 

917.51 

7,171.16 

1,07.50 


ljOO.0 

13,40J1 

17JM.42 

60J7 


31,340.0 

149,20.0 
4,144.0 


4.30325.0 
22.1720 


32.649.0 


4,125.0 


512.2$ 
72,930.0 
10,290^16 


14,60.13 


2J)0.0 
3JI0.0 
4,500.0 
7I$0 
4.934.0 
7317.21 


2,500.0 


5.000.0 


30.0 

4474L« 
30.0 

3,00.0 
1J0.0 


\jtaM 


21.7I7.K 


36403.43 
2J1S.0 
9,00.0 

3,S3S.n 
3J61.24 
121,031.0 
153.119J2 
3AO.0O 
36JS10 


7,72154 

1,419.0 

747.0 

0W.$4 

$,7IL0 

04J4 

47,01.70 

7J71.16 

163.717.0 

91.1S 

4,995.0 

1J0.0 

24,633J7 

17JM.42 

60J7 


4J0.0 
1U97.0 
222,413.0 
4,144.0 
17J39.SO 
176,9274 
22J720 


3L020 

11J5O.0 


11,20.70 

1,70.0 

339.41 

70,20tll 

73,475.0 

10.0 

1,70.0 


162.59 


15.0 


1,10.12 
63.0 


NATIONAL  mi  ASSN  OF  AMER.. 

MOWN  t  ROOT,  IC 

AHtRCAN  AtnOMOmi  ASSN 

WX.1A.. 


CEKIRAL  STATES  SE  6  SW  AREAS  HEALTH.  WtlfARt  6  PENSION  FUNDS.. 

GUAIOHN  UFE  MSMANCt  CO  OF  AMERKA 

MiaSAT 

HOrai  I  EQUPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

URANfRZIERGBAIMMH 

MOnON  PCIUK  ASSN  Of  AMERICA,  MC 


_  _  founoahon 

nUMG  I  OONSHUCnON  TRAOtS  DEPI.,  AR-aO 

NAtBNAl  COOIOMATMG  OOMM  FOR  MUlilEMnOYEI  PUNS- 

■COMMG  MOUSTRY  ASSN  OF  AMER.  MC 

TAME  OMPE  GROWERS  ASSN  OF  SONORA.  MEXKO 

AKKRN  FANLY  CORP 

AKICM  DON  I  SIta  MSTITUTE 

MBBM  PtnOLBM  MST 

COlPOIMTE  PWIPfRTY  MVESTORS 


KAO  OOtfORATION- 

MOnGAGE  GUARANTY  MSURANCE  COV.. 


NAnOHN.  REALTY  COHNTTEE. 

QUMTAM  PEinUUM  OORP 

gUMTANAREFMErr  COMPANY.. 

SECUamES  MOUSTRY  ASSN 

SEOMIY  FMST  GROUP,  MC 


PMOUMALLTDA... 

coAUTJmbNr 


SMONMG  OR  HEALTH 

AMERCM  MTBHMTIONAL  GROUP,  MC.. 
FOERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORP... 

GENERAL  PUBUC  UTUTKS,  MC 

MVMGTMBTCO- 

lOCMSD  CORPORATION 

SMIMGS  BANK  Of  PUGET  SOUND.. 


wmono,  WEMER.  MCCAFFREY  6  BROOSXY.  PC- 

ASSOCHTEli  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA  .... 


10.00.0 
67,00.26 
2MI2.25 
4,4SJ4 

'"7M0iLK 


9.OO10 

245.0 

2.20.0 

2,234.0 


40.0 

750.0 

7,500.0 

50.0 

720.0 
233.0 
600.0 
375.0 
375.0 
350.0 

soa0 


a976i5 


21,00.0 

15,00.0 

12,SOa0 

350.0 


2J02.39 

152J3 

4,262.97 


602.14 

45.0 

M 

60.0 


14J>3.1I 


10,207  J5 
9,7410 
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OvriaOoid  MttMFIill 


MMMLT  K»MC  WMUFACnmSASSOQATOI.  100  MASSACHUSETIS  AVt,  NW  WASHMGION,  DC  20036- 

Kaaaa  mhos  i  oohimciob.  mc  729  ism  st..  mi  wwmwdn  dc  20005. 

MSaOAID MPlOIBBJt  1222 N.  IIMlMm 315A. SAN  AWOWO, n.7CI2. .,.,.,.,,. 

iOOCMia  cBaiaMiwcniB  at  mbeajkl  e  sr,  nw  wAWNcnM  k  200 

mnon  nnanoH.  KSBMCMOMwnBi  powb  mm  sum  20  whtnam  ha  kisa — 
mmSni  for  ime  ■nomekfof  the  nssbsvpi  wb.  10  mbaoway  5t.ums  mo  osic. 


MSlCMIIM  OF  MBDM  (OREM  SBMCE  WMH,  PA  HIK  ion  WASMMCiaiDC2024_ 

SkEmS  v  nSom  uwianiis,  oneounhi  cmcu.  nw,  #370  wnshmgion  dc  20030 — 

ASSaCMm  OF  A«BM  IAUOADS,  AKHCAN  RAUQAOS  Hte..  sum  720  1920  L  SI..  NW  NASHMGTDN  OC 

2001 
ASSOCWnON  OF  AMEMOM  <t!HP>RY  MEDCAL  OOU^  SUm  W  1$22  X  ST.  S»?^!«20NK  2000$^.--- 
MSOCMnON  OF  DATA  PMCESSMG  SERMCE  ORGAMZAtSS,  130  NORIM  171M  SI.  SUm  30  ARIMGION  VA  2220 — 
mSSuSS  ff  SEuSauSsmC  TBKASIBB.  mc  \T^  DESALES  si.,  nw  WASHMGION  K  20036 

AMOHW  Of  nMuSmBor  mbim.  lososmf^Nw  wasnIcton  u  20007 

mSSm  S  SmrnSaa^S^m  \m  ooMfancuT  avl.  mi  washmgion  k  20030 - — 

SBMI  I.  ASIL  112$  K  ST,  NW,  #07  WASHMGION  K  2000 

AllMTE  KMflBD  CO. SlJ  SOl/lN  FUMR  SIKET  UBAJffifS  00071 

lUHD  C  A10R  JL,  ilM  CONNBCICUI  A«.,ljW_ WASHMGION,  DC  20036 

nmz  E.  AHNIAY,  160  EYE  SI,  Ml  WAShInGION  DC  2006^ 


G8RGE  L  AIWOOL  sum  50  Ao  1  COtORAOO  MVD.  OEMER  CO  l^..-,.,.,.-.- 
AUOO  mOKMG  inns  COMillON.  201  EYE  SIKH.  NW  WASHMGHM  U  2006.. 

DAMP  MSIERN.91I  VSI*  SHEET.  Ml  WASHMGION  K  20006.. .---.- 

CUUOM  RMSbO  AUSIM  101  N.  MOOK  SIROI ARUNGION  VA  2220 

JOHN  D.  AUSIM  «  ,  1920  N  SHKIJIW.  WASHMGION  K  2036 

nWlD  R.  AUSIM  1201  16IH  SIIE^.  NW  WASHMGION  K  2036 

AmoMomc  Pins 


„..  ROUUBS  ASSN.  6149  OU)  DOMMON  DME  MCLEAN  VIA  22101- 

JOHN  S.  AUTRV.  SUm  tlO  200  I  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

AVENEL  ASSOCHia  MC  MX  $3131  WASHMGION  K  2000... 
AVON  PWOUCIS,  ICJ  WtSI  $7TH  ST.  NW  Y0«  NY.1019.. 


WUWH  H  AXiMUH.  10  9U  N.  GUIE  10.  ARLMGTON  VA  22203.. 


WALTBI C  AYEkTvMGMA  PETHIBM  OOUNOL  110  STAPLES  MU.  RO.  RKHMDND  «A  23230- 

CRAB  H.  BAAB.  100  M  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  X  20038..--- - 

JED  L  MMIl  4910  NORTH  27TH  STREET  MIMGION  VA  22207  .-^^ - -. 

PATH  niSa,  sum  40  919  iim  si,,  mi  washmgion  oc  2000 — 

DAU  R.  I0IME,  170  N.  MOORE  ST.  ROfelYN  VA  2220 ;:-ii;si;-ii-asj.-; 

BAEIH,  iBUlE  KII2ES  (  MDOIETON.  1049  30TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  2007 


UMTEDAMUNCS- 


43«$L0 


4UKJI 


MBBM  BANXtlS  ASSN 

NOnON  PCIUK  ASSN  OF  AMtR.  MC. 
MONSWIOCO 


AMtMCAMLOGSnCSASSN.. 


AMtHCM  ASSN  OF  SCHOOL  MMMBHATORS.. 
AMBICM  MMMG  CONGRtSS- 


OVBBEAS  EDUCATOH  ASSN  t  NATDNAL  EOUCATDN  ASSM- 


SPERRY  OOmRATKM 

BROWARD  FtOeiAL  SAVMGS  t  LOAN  ASSN- 


AMERCAN  BOUR  MANUFACIURBB.. 


k- 
k- 


BAER  HAMS  t  UPHAM.  20  PAM  AVI  NEW  YOM  NY  10171 . 
CARL  L  BMO.  COAL  BUUMG  WASHMGIDNOCJOOSS  - 
fm  N.  wSn,  11$  ISIH  SI..  NW  washmgion  K  20005.. 
GEORGE  F.  BAUY  JR  ,  PA  BOX  21  MONIQOMERY  AL  36101. 


PAUL  C  BAUY  JR.,  1545  IIIN  SIREET.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036..--. 

WUIW  W  BAUY,  1050  17TH  ST..  NW  SUm  650  WASMNGTON  DC  20036.. 
JUOmt  L  BAMp,  li33  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVL.  Ml  WASHMGION  K  20g6.. 


JOHN  BNZE.  CAI>nOl  GALLERY  B10&.  #510  60  MARYLAND  AVBRIE,  SW  WASHMGION  DC  20024. 

EOWMO  R.  BAJER,  1015  15TH  ST..  NW.  #02  WASHMGION  DC  20005^, 

BAKER  t  BOTTS.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

k .-. - 

k 


BAKER  (  DANELS.  SUm  60  1920  N  ST.JW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 


BAKER  t  HOSIEOER.  Ill  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000- 
k 


BAKB I  MCKDO.  115  OONNECIRUI  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  2000... 
ENL  F.  BAKB.  1303  NEW JMKMRE  AVLJjW  WASHMGION  DC  20036... 
BJGENE  BWER.  2010  COLEBMOKE  DRIVE  itffLE  HUS  MP  20.741- 


JAMES  JAY  BAKBI.  160  RHODE  BLAND  AVENUL  N.W.  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

miH  L  BAKBUO0  POIOHIU:  SIREEI,  NW,  #302  WASHMGIDNK  20007.. „.. 

WALOON  LBAKER.  SUm  02  1015  ISffl  SnEH.  Ml  WASHMGION  OC  20005 

AIB8IT  L  BALDOOL  1050  17IH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20O36 .---...- 

DONALD  BNOWHTsum  04  110  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036.. 

DOMLD  BALL  7436  CHUMMIEY  COURT  FALLS  CHUKH  VA  22043. 

N.R.  BAlHOy,  THORNAU  STREH  EDGON  Nl  0011.. 


AMERKM  PETROLEUM  M5I- 
AMBMMI  BAR  ASSN - 


SHNWUXRS  COUNQLOFMeHCA- 
DHHOM!  SHMMOCK  CORPCRAHON  -. 
BOEMG  COHMNY.. 


CONFHOAIED  SALBH  AND  KIOIBM  IHBES  OF  INE  FIAIHEAD  RESERVAHON. 
MOHIANA. 

SHEEAnKA,MC "!Z---ZZ--!ZZ;--Z----"ZZZ1!. — 

OOHHOniY  EICHANGL  MC - 

NAHONAL  COAL  ASSN.. 


MIBMATXMAL  UNON  OF  BmUYBB  AND  ALLIED 

AUOAMA  RAUOAD  ASSN 

SOUTHBM  COMPANY  SERVK2S.  MC 

MERCK  I  00,  MC 

ATUNIt  ROnOD  CO 

AMBOCAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOQATXM- 


AMBKAN  CONSULTMG  ENGMEBS  OOUNOl - 

HOUSTON  UGHIMG  I  POWBI  COMPANY 

PBNUOlCa 

lOIAN  MOSLL  MC 

TEXAS  MIBBMTIONAL  AIRLMES.  MC 

mX  BUND  I6MMG  CORP  . 


i2ji;.» 

27JSA0 
S0JI 


1,50.0 

10.43 

3,50MI 


1.454.0 
2jm.0 
IXOJD 


ISUI 


UKi5 
4UIU6 


3,223.0 
12J37.M 
ll,2S7i3 

S29JI 


14063 
132i36.71 


21A5 


1.453.42 
2J0ilO 

"~~m'M 


13.7MM 

1.50.0 

33L0 


3M.0 
3«l.0 


CIEVBANO  MSmUTE  OF  atCIROMCS.. 

FOBML  CARIRBGE  CORP 

FRONm  AHUNB,  MC 


SOCIETY  OF  PROFEJSXMAL  JOUMHUSTS.  SKMA  OaTA  CM - 

TMXEN  FOUNOAHON — ■- 

DAX.Y  EXPRESS.  MC 

FLEH  RESERVE  ASSN 


MCOUBME  iAlK-TUSA.  1625  EYE  ST ,  IML#09  WASHMGION  K  2000.. 
W  ALLBI  BALL.  PA  BOX  12910  CHAMMm  SC  29142.. 


BALLARD.  SPAHR.  ANDREWS  t  MGOBOLL,  SUITE  UN  1150  K  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  2000.. 

k.- 

k... 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k- 

k. 

k 

MDMa  BALY  M.  1515  WISON  BLVD.  ARUNGION  VA  2220.. 


PATTY  BMMSONJUm  40  1725  X  SIREH,  NWWMHMGION  DC  2000 

WUJAM  BARCUh.  923  15TM  ST,  N.W.  WASHMGION  K  20005 

JUDY  BMOACKJl  DUPONT  CKLL  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036 .--. 

RIBBnaBAm  01  NORTHUNO  10WERS  WEST  SOUTHFUO  N  4075 

THOMAS  H.  bSmAU  JR.,  2101  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20031L- .---. 

OOMIA  R.  BAMAKO.  SUTE  UN  260  VMGMIA  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20037 — 
JOHN  H.  BARNAIO  H ,  0  BEAU  ST.^  MX  3965  SAN  FRANCBCO  CA94119 . .---.. 
BANKS  MCHAnSON  i  OOIBUM.  SIJITE  40  1119  H  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  K  2000 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 


BAHCn  t  MAGH,  100  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SIIHT.  NW,  #90  WASHMGION  K  20007 

k 

k — 

k 

PAMEU  H.  BARNETT,  10  MAIYIANO  AVL,  NL  W^MGION  X  200K 


NAIHNAL  RfU  ASSN  OF  AMBl....--...--..--:- 
FEDBMTDN  BMUYMBII 6  GWOANCE  SmCE- 
AMBICAN  CONSULTMG  OGMEOS  OOUNOL  — 

RKHARDSON-VICKS  MC-..,. .--.. - 

NAIXMAL  UW  BraCEMBTI  COUNQl- 


C8ITBI  TO  PROTRT  WDRKBB-  RIGHTS- 

J.  M.  HUBBI  COM'. .- 

BOGE  CASCADE  COM" 

XIAWAHBUWO  COMPANY - 


AUSXA  MOUSTRML  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY - 

AMBHCAN  CAM  COMPANY .-..-. 

OEUWME  RNBI  PORT  AUTHORITY 

BAHO  HOUSMG  AGENCY.. 


PBMSYIVAMA  ASSN  OF  MOUSTRML  DEVOOPHBII AUTHOHIES 

PMIADEIPWA  PORT  OORPORAIION 

PORT  OF  WIHMGIDM,  DELAWARE 

SOUTH  JBBEY  PORT  (iOIPORAnOM 

UA  OOHHRItt  FOR  UMCtF 

WBT  VMGHA  MOUSTRML  DEVaOPMENT  ASSN- 


AmCM  GAS  ASSN. 

NAOOML  HMUV  vdiWG  1^^^  ASSMS... 

TRAMSPORIAHON  MSmUIE 

AMBNCAN  FH)  OF  TtACHBS....-..-.. 

NATXINAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIURBB 

AMBKAM  PETROLEUM  ROT 

NATK)NAL  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH  C8ITBS 

BECKIEL  CORP 

FLOnOA  CITRUS  MUTUAL .-.. -. 

MOUSIMAS  gUWCAS  Y  TARTARKSB.  SA — 

TARTARK  oSS?CORPORATX)N 

WORLD  CARRBL  MC 

STRATTON  HATS.  MC 


100 
1WI.0 

20.0 
1,225.0 

45IJ0 


345.0 
1,462.0 
1J0.0 

517.0 


045 


0.0 


1.033J9 
32.0 


315.10 
3S2J0 


20J6 


735^6 


674.0 


67$.0 

1.7l7i7 

10.0 

IW.00.0 


9J0.n 
■l«if5.0 


11J72.12 


7,50.0 


4,M0.W 
1.50.0 
1.50.0 
5.167.0 

TM'n 


4,50.0 


1.50.0 
5J0.0 
1.602.0 


BAMCn.  YMGUM3. 1  SHAY.  SUm  110  l60  VBIMONT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005.. 
k- 
k- 


ssii^  ^jz;&ffzif:s^ii^miimmifM^^ 


KKKf  W.  BANIL  777  14TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  X  20005... 


U.S  CANTALOUPE  GROWBB  t  MFORTBB  ASSN... 

AMBNCAN  SCHOOL  FOOD  SBMCE  ASSM 

DADE  COUNTY  FAM  BUREAU 

aOROM  FRUff  AND  VEGEIABU 

FIORBA  TOMATO  EXCHANGE.. 


REUGOUS  0MLIT10N  FOR  ABORTXIN  RXanS.  MC . 

SAVMGS  BAM  OF  PUGEI  SOUND - 

CIIBANK.NA 

CROCXa  NATONAL  BANK 

DMA  MMHY  ASSN .--....--....™. 

COffS.  »G«  t  OOOQA  EXCHANGL  MC 

CSC  OIaMB  CORP. 

HUGO  NEU  t  SONS.  MC-. 
RVMGIRUST  COMPANY.. 


MEIROPOinAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

NEW  YORX  FUTURES  BEWMGL  MC^--------.--..--^^ 

NEW  YORX  STATE  MORTGAGE  l2|AM  BWRCBKNI  t  AOMM  CORP.. 

NEW  YORX  SIAIt  URBAN  DtWflPMBII CORP 

GOIBIAL  QECIRK  CO - 


3J03.7S 
32,276J7 


70.M 


4310 


63J4 


362.79 


11.0 
217U 

72.56 

72.56 
2061 

042 
6l5i0 


331.0 


40.0 
341.22 


29.0 


64949 

110 
3.10.17 


4J0.0 


1.00.0 
10.0 


1J0.0 


1.50.0 


L0 
4.0 


16.0 


3632 
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mmiOM 


,11!  I 


,1*1 

T.HCWaMiR.2Bt 
UMIBBtMRUn. 
)  A.  MUM,  1731 

trmss^iiu  iTiMlsr. 
rimBJi.iiil 

..-JMlMm.H 

UMICMmE.I7n 
IIHI  li  M1U.  UOl 

on  F.  tuna  Ml 

■HBlllMtnE. 

k 

I E.  MaWM,  W  li 


mKnaummma.. 

KT,  MMMMKiai 


MMMKUM  DC  2MI3 

KW.  flMNHEIONOC  20037 

_  MC  Nil,  iW  MSIJMGTQN  U  20007 

ST,  M.  MKJWSJKmi  K  20000 

,~<T,  W  MKIMIQH  K  20030  ..„ 

I  a^Dwspvn  cwm  q,j»  wsHMCioM  DC  20003 . 

CDMEICDr  Mi  Ml  IMSWKWM  DC  20030 


C  A.  SMH  «  OOIWWY,  MC 

ASSOCMTOI  OF  OKGON  *  CMVOMM  UUC  OIMT  OOIMTCS.. 


wTnw.  wcniB  OF  ( 

mam.  Tamac  oocrmtni  mm 

Gncon  HMWFKniKiB  OF  nacK  wc... 

DMKT  tUMHMETMC  DSSN... 
MKPCWI  AMUNES,  Mu » 


1,200.00 

Xioooii 


M7M 


iMfUMDMBML 

SLMnunfii 


ilSM 


K  20O24.. 
DC2000S.. 


MS 


link  OK,  Mj,  »ooi  wosMMsroptt  20000....- 

IT  Mt,Ml,  #705 IMSNMEKM  DC  20036 

m  rnnmonHO.  u  wan  sr,  »sis  boskm  u.  mm... 

ISn  ST.,  MF  mSIKRM  DC  20006. 


MBBM  MSN  OF  CMP  IBUaS .. 
HMHOLCOV  .  . 

BUMMGrnWRTWIM,  MC 

ETHYlCOiraMnM.. 


72U0 


US.  IMGUE  OF  SMMGS  ASSOCMnONS.. 

couBE  PiAConr  coma,  mc- 


1,125.00 
750.00 
MOJO 

2MI.0O 


152.42 


MBRW  PCnOUUM  HIT.. 


TMBSr.l 


sniBT,  Ml  wminoii  k  2ooos„ 

M.  #200  WOMCKM  DC  20000.. 


I  H  17101 . 


I  ST.  MOMMA  M  22314- 


SUnt  1025  1575  I  SIHn.  Ml  NASMErM'DC  noK"! 


MDOBBENT  MSUMMZ  AGOIS  GF  AIOBA,  MC.. 

MOSfMBIT  TBMMAl  OFBMTDIB  ASM 

FOMWWWA  STATl  EDUCATION  ASSN...„ 

AKKM  ORTHOTC  AND  PMSTHETC  ASSN 

NAIOMlASSNOFISAliaB.. 

NATOW.  CONSrWCnON  EmOVBB  COUNOL.. 

CANCOtSOOOY.. 

DONE  CO 

finJ^Sn'MQnC 

NU  MOUSTRY  FOUNDATION.. 


90.00 
500.00 


6.00 


14M.eO 
4,000.00 
10,000JI0 


Ksr. 
Nor  HAD 


Tm  FMsr 


CO  UN 


MM  HMIS  0MX777 
HUCE  A  OHM.  SURE  104 
nOBA  L  KMMM.  9TN 

oami  lornE,  400  ~ 

CMBIME  T.  IE«m. 
GBMCI «.  OHITY.  1200 
MMEIT  OttTTT.  1057  E  SI 
UMM  L  OEATVm  N.  fl 
MET  F  OBMBEt,  400  R 

OMMp  A  jra  ■,  ism 

■MM  J.  BGOlBL  SUIE 
MUM  W^OmW,  1101 
JON  CNMUS  OBMOK, 
tOMS  KEI,  rar  OBN. 
BMM  LKM»d.  1101 
MH  J.  lOIE.  5535 
AUXAHDa  I.  OEU.  9611 

iBi.  Mm  t  uora.  — 

NMMDN.nL1225 
MNSnM  EVEKTT  lai.  P.( 
C  THOMAS  BBBOM.  3615 
IHJCE  OOBBS,  sum 
KNESCH.  HMDUNPa. 
mNEIN  IL  lEWAMH  JR 
N.  N.  OEMOn.  1625  I  ST 

MuwicoaMEn«. 

JOMI  a  IBMBON.  4400 
DEMIT.  SMIH  A  lAUHM 

FOEDEMdiTneoNi; 

NMCY  C  10601,1575  . 

TOM  BENsairaan  »i  so 

MKS  E.  BEMDN.  H  i 
DMIVA.  B8»,  910  17TN 
RtBECCA  J.  BEK,  2550  H 
a  M  OEltt  12050    "" 
EONniTiMSNAI 
PNI.  C  OBBSON,  2550  H 
JME  «.  BEOOMN,  SUTE  ? 
HMHI  HTT  BBUI,  sum 
MDN  S  OEMM.  SUriE 
■CWMD  8.  REMMN.  6606 
MUMHlOaWH.  till 
HWY  L  «NWWO.  1090 
CNMUS  BEMWAMJT.  1016 
RfOeXE  B  BEIMSTEM.  II 

MU  n  man.  ym  o  sr 

Da 

Ds 

fWl  BESSON  m.  1129 

Naan  a  best,  suite  44a 

Dt 

nBEIT  L  BEVAM.  1120 
BEVEMXE  t  DMOM).  PX 

Do 

0> 

Di 

k. 

n. 


U  M  ST .  Ml  NASMNERM  K  20005.. 


1101 1  ST..  Ml  NASMNGIQN  DC  20006. 
Un  nil  IfTN  SIKT.  Ml  NASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
Fl  ST  ST..  Ml  HMNMCIDN  DC  20001.. 
1730ThIIE  BMB  Alt.  Ml.  #612  NASMNGTON  DC  20036- 

IH  ST..  MIMBKMSION  K  20038 

.  ^  Ml  NMjIMiIUN  K  20006 

rtBBON  SI  AMMEION  VA  22205 

TMO  SIWI  BOH  1724  WMOSBUK  PA  17101 

,  N  SnEEISJWJASHMGIDN  DC  20014 

2(4  3077  W  lEFFEBON  JOUET  I  80435 

15TH  ST.,  Ml  MASNMEION  DC  20005.. 


NAIOHl  BASKIBAU  ASSOCIATION _ 

NEW  ENERGY  CORPORATION 

PHAMHCEUTUM.  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .. 

SUGU  USERS  GROUP 

WARNER  COMMUMCATOC,  IC 

FMMK  W.  IMNNE  A  SON.  MC 

QECIHCCO.. 


4,000.00 
14,200« 


100.00 
460.00 

1,410.00 
14500 
120.00 
65.00 

1,036.00 
715.00 


EUCIRC  POWER  CORP... 

QfCIRC  ISTIIUTE 

RARWRY  lAMK  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN... 

SI.  JOE  PERAIS  CORP 

SOUeS  CORPORATION.. 


04.00 

63.54 

900.00 

2,091.95 

7,500.00 


125.00 


99.67 
57571 


160.96 


SOUTH  OfflOl  ST.,  SW.  SUTE  417  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

OaiMN  t  BEB  1320  19TH  STREH,  Ml  WASMN6T0N  DC  20036.. 

NW.  #230  WASHMEION  DC  20006. 

, MAY  P.a  m  1406  SrHNGFBD  VA  22151 

fTTTIEU  TEHNCE  SRVB  SPRM6  IB  20903. 


ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  00HIWIC1ORS  OF  AKRICA.. 
NATHHM.  PARKS  6  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION ... 

PA  STATE  EDUCATION  ASSN 

NAT10MU.  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUIDERS  OF  THE  U.S .. 

JOMT  COUNO.  OF  AUERGY  A  MMUNOIOGY 

NATIONAl.  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOCIATION .. 


74.97 


10.00 


MTERNATUMl  ASSOCIATION  OF  DRRUNG  CONTRACTORS.. 

MAN.  TRUCK  A  BUS  CORP 

FROCIBI  t  GAMU  MANUFACTUNMG  CO 

NATIONAl  ASSN  FOR  UNFORMED  SERVKES.. 


925.00 


CO  Mcncuri 


2<  n 


MTDUl  PIA2A  70  WEST  HAOGON  STRET  CMCMO  L  60602... 

AVt,  Ml,  #401  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

BOX  26543  IAS  VEGAS  NV  M128. 

WRCREEK  OR  COUMMA  SC  29206 

1000  NRSON  MVO.  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

A  ARONOFF.  1100  CITIZENS  BURDMG  asmMb  OH  44114  „„ 

1101  VBWNT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20005 

NW,  #1000  NASMNGTON  DC  20006 

1133  NEW  HNVSHME  AtC,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036 

ifCMTHUR  BLVD..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007 „ 

~    2001 JEFFBSON  DAV6  MGMWAY  SUn  SOI  ARIMGTON  VA  22202.. 


mm  ASSN  OF  JNYMEN  t  APPRER  OF  PUHG  A  P«>EFTG  INDUSTRY.. 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP  _  „. . 

AMERRAN  AOVERTSMG  FEDERATION 


30.00 
1.437.50 
3.750.00 


277.26 


ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMEIOCA .. 
TRW,  MC. 


1  19 


EH 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMEION  DC  20036„ 

ST..  NW,  #220  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

UMON  STREF  NASHVRli  TN  37219.. 


PdniflM 


COUNCR  170  W.  STATE  ST  TRENTON  N)  00600.. 
>r .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001.. 


HOWEST  ALLIANCE  FOR  MOUSTRIAL  RNANCMG  A  RESTRUCIURMG.. 

ANEMCAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

MST  OF  MERCHANT  SHIfING 

ATUWnC  RWFIEID  00 

AMERCM  SOCIETY  OF  TRAVa  AGENTS. 

ECONOPURE. 

HUGHES  AMCRAR  COMPANY- 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INST,  MC 

AMERKM  CYANAMD  60 

OASS  I  RARROAOS 

AMERKAN  PETMUUM  MST.. 


5.000.00 
URN.00 


450.00 


2J87.00 

1.250.00 

325.00 

6.000.00 


156.20 


176.00 


133.91 


WOODIMO 


TMIE 


NW  SUTE  770  IMSHMGION  DC  20037 

AVE.  DEIROr  M  4«203.-_ _„ 

SEAGATE  TOIEDO  OH  43603 

r.  NW  WMHMGTON  U  20037 

1050  17IH  ST.MI  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


21) 


21) 


1100  1612  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


2020  R  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

flj  FREEWAY  DAUAS  TX  7S240 

AIEHOUSE  n  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

ERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  SUITE  500  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 

16TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

5  H  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20062 

NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007 


INTERNATRINAL  ASSN  CF  EE  CREAM  MFRS  t  MU  MO.  FOUNDATION- 

RMMOUSIRBJNC - 

BROTHERHOOOOF  MAMTENANCE  OF  WAY  EMPLOYES 

TOIEDO  TRUST  COMPANY 

RM  MOUSTMES.  MC 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO 

CRAY  RESEARCH,  MC 

WARNER  COMMUMCATNNS  INC 

STEAK  A  AU  RESTAURANTS  OF  AMERKA,  MC 

AMEMCM  AUTOMOMU  ASSN 

FIEXME  PACKAGMG  ASSOCIATION.. 


55.00 


400.00 


2B9J4 


627.00 
200.00 


1500 


15,000.00 


11.260.09 


on  sncn.  nw  wasnmgton  dc  20036 

475  LEVANT  PtAU.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.. 


CO  NECnCUT 


AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

1333  NEW  HMVSHME  AVt  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


RMPH  A  HOEMMNN.  ON  E 

1  R  MERMAN.  1775  F  NNSYIVAMA  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


BMMSWKK  PIAZA  SXONE  II  60077.. 


IWnONAl  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

CENTRE  NATHNAl  MTERPROFESSHNNEl  DE  I'ECONOMC  lAiTIERE.. 

COMMmEE  TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAAABKJTY  OF  CASEM 

MEAT  PRODUCTS  GROUP,  AMERICAN  IMPORTUS  ASSN „ 

AM  GENERAL  CORFORATJON „ 

AMBNCAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  A  SECURITY  ASS6TANCE 

ARCHBUMMEISMBUNO  COMPANY 

AMEMCM  BANKERS  ASSN 

DOW  CHBRCAL  COMPMY 

EDISON  ElECTRC  MSmUTE 

NEW  ENGLAND  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM 

UMON  CAMP  CORPORATION 

UNONNNES 

UMTOORMaOFCHHBT 

BRUNSWEK  CORPORATBN .. 


250.00 


13.00 


1.450.00 
3.500.00 
2.000.00 
1.200.00 


160.97 


11S.75  .. 


HOE  mm.  117  UTH  ST 
BRUG  SHER  t  JONES. 

Bi 

b. 

Di 


2033K 


IW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006... 


FOLEYiARDNOMUABAUGH  A  JWOeS  (FOR 
THNOFAHERCA). 


MOEPENOENT  REFMERS  ASSOQA- 


U70.00 
240.00 


2500 
244.75 


OMAAGOUUI, 


724  MASSWHUSETTS  AVENUt  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


HHCH  HORRM  MITNER  »  I  ONMX.  SUTE  llOO  1140  CONNEOCUT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGm  DC  ZOnL.'.' 

B» 


k- 
k- 
k- 

k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
Di.. 


AMERCM  POSTAL  WORKERS  UMON.  mAX.. 

nmBO.  GM)UP,  MC -.... 

PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNCR  OF  AMEMCA,  MC - 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  OEPT.  OF  TRANSFORTAnON,  OH.  OF  RARROAOS.. 

SIEAMSMP  CONFERENCES 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

FEDERATHN  FOR  AMERKM  IMMGRATXM  REFORM 

ALASKA  NATXMAL  BANK  OF  THE  NORTH 

ALASKA  POWER  AUTHORITY 

CAUSTACORP 

CHUGACH  NATIVES,  INC 

COASTAL  CORPORATOR 

COOK  MIF  REGXW.  MC... 


8,195.79 


6,250.00 
4,153.15 


1.00 
"256.'7"7 


.  1776  F 
.  I0I16TN 


ST  EFT. 


.^  Ml  WASMN6I0N  X  2HI06 

TIEH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


FMST  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  t  LOAN  ASSN.. 
SEJUASKA  CORP 

ST.  GEORGE/TANAQ  OOWWATidil-;::-^ 

WESTMGMOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

WIEN  AM  ALASKA 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS.... 
2ACHRY.  MC „ 


March  S,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3633 


WUMI  i.  MMMOfB.  1015  -  15TH  SIIBT^RN.  #  B02  NASHNGION  DC  20005 ...- 
Sum  RKmL  suit  270*  IMM  WUDNJOUMRpM^^ 

MCW»  A.  MBVJOIO  N  SIRST,  Ml.  #iU  MMHMOIMDCaoqO., 

MM  M  HnniTte  K  SIREEr  N  N.  SHIl  1204  HMMNOOI  DC  20006 

NEAL I  UMON.  IMO  WRSON  MURyiDN  waw^......---.-..-;-.-^ 

~1 1  MIO.  WOB.  BUCK  t  HGONS  111  COMKICUT  AVEMIt  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20MI6.. 


10H& 


.renBA 


MJKL  1016  ICIH  ST^M*  MHOMBRM  DC  2«» -..--. 

^ajlA  STONE.  JB,  435  MMffl  lfijr:MgNMA  Wl^4- 

BMOMB. 


lev  a  BUNXOdb,  imTsngfriiii.  sit  hoommmngton  k  20036.- 

"  )  JIiCmUW  IIIH  STRHT  NMMOO  Wgmm  OCMOSJ^..-^.^^^ 

T».  mii.  OMTBl  lACOBBI  A  ASSOC.  MC  1777  F  STREET,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k_ 
k- 
k- 
k„ 


EiMloiNiAM 


NHCM  CDNSUITMG  BCMfflB  COUCR 
TRW,  MC. 


I7SJI 


mt^tdmil  teiemme  t  teiegrpm  corp- 

chevron  um,  mc  _ 

nathmlmjipmioucbbfhi.. 


MOiMAL  cousa  Msn  (FOR  NgvounmaN  Ml  g  AL)- 

NATOHl  FOBMTm  OF  FOERAL  EHPIOYHS - 

TOSCO  OORWRATRM 

EXX;«<  OORPORAnOH... 


BETHLa€M5im.00RPORTMM- 

AMUMSN  CORPOMTIM — 

BEHM  COMPMY 

CAC  ASSOCMTES.. 


GRAND  TRAUBS  DEmOPMHT,  MC.. 

MOVE  DETMn  FOMMMO  FUND 

POTTB IBIRUMBIT  Cpj  RC 

RM  CONSnUCnON  COMPANY. 

SAMieBoavaMaiON.. 


.  MR  NDSMNGRM  DC  20MI7- 


HBfil  HANK.  lUOJEW  HMVSMRE  AffJM  WASHMGION  K  2006- 
HATCHFDB.  KIEM 1 HMOY,  1000  POmC  ST.. 

to 

to 

to 

to 


REMCTH  I.  MAYiO«,"l3«l>iB^^  AVt.  MR  WAWMGIONOCaW..--^..-^^ 

SAMUa  A  BEBCHbThMK.  KK.  OOMBKY  (  MOCNRfY  1700  K  STREET.  MR,  #404  WASMNODM  DC  20006- 


VMGMK  R  HfiS,  1725  K  SnOT,  Ml  NASWNGIDH  DC20006 


GBMU)  Hian»l  PBMSYlwiA  AVE..  RW  WAMNGION  DC  20004.. 
EUa  MOCK,  3RD  FLOOR  2030  H  STRST,  Ml  WASMM^ON  DC  20036.- 
LTWWttMflCK.  ONE  WMlSTRgrNRlYOMl  NY  10015 


nm  L  MoauN.  1120  coMKnaiT  iiS:rJiV'SF'^JkSSLii;-.iiXis^' 

DOUGLAS  M  MOOMFBO,  444  NORIH  CAFITOl  ST,  NW#412  WASHMGTON  DC  20001- 

MMiunmaTswE  S20  iiso  k  si.  mi  wteHMdoN  dc  20006 


BUM  I  NASH,  SUTE  401  lOlS  lITN  SI.,  NW  NASNMGION  DC  20036 
to 

to 

JACK  A  Mg  WS  iim  g:.  NRI WASHNGTDN 


JARS)  0.  BUM,  1730  M  ST.,]m,  #610  WASHMGION  K  20036 .----. ~ 

RONT  A  nil,  TMSE  BbmaOD  C8ITBI  2fTH  FLOOR  SM  FRAMXOO  CA  94111 

CHARLES  R  BUMBRBD,  KH£  t  GATES  THE  BANK  OF  CALJFDMM  CENTER  SEATTU  WA  90164- 

BQATMHBBASSnbN  OF  THE  U.S,  OO  S  PCSn  SI.  ALfilAMMIA  VA  22304 

DAVB  A  HXWMY,  7n  14TH  ST^  Ml  WASHNGTON  OC20005  ..----. 

Mnan  sruMn  obEGE.  ists  ey^  siref.  "iwmhmgtonk  20005 


MC- 


CHURBn  0B9K I  _^ 
MHDGHinS.MC. 


CMOMnnWTIMAL/aiUMMA  MMERVA-. 

maffm  of  nwATE'ENiBinis:-Z 

SUNSn  DESRMS 

MKMCM  FED  OF  GOVBMMBII  QMUTYEB- 

A  t  S  TRANSFORTAim  COMPANY 

MIDNOR  OOMOMIBN 

COURTNEY.  MOCAMANT  1 TURNEY 

HtL  A  BBWIION.  MC..... 


5MI0MI 

465MI 

tOSOJI 

IJJOJO 


12R00 


46.70 


l.S27i7 


ISM 


534JI 


CAUSE - 
MVMGTMBICO- 


MHKM  BANKERS  ASSN -. 

NBCM  BRAa  FUMK  AFFAMS  COMM^. 

MBKM  COUNCR  FOR  CM1TAL  FOMRATBN 

GB»AL  BKIHC  00 

MENS  I  CO..  MC — . 

nmi  aiASiliBiAre&"ic;--"r.IZI-I 

MOEPENOERI  GASOUNEiUKHERS COUNCR .-.. 
DMECT  SEILMG  ASSOCIATION.-....-----...---... 
MCCUTCNBI.  DOYli.  BROWN  A  B«S8I  (FOR: 


PERWNBITE  MBXW.  GROUP, 


DONALD  P  KIGMO.  733  15IH  SIREH,  Ml  WASMNGTON  K  20005.. 
lAHTT  A  MJGB.  1920  N  ST.,  MR  WA^MMHON  DC  200*-..-..----.. 
IMOIHY  AneGS.  2020  K  STREH.  Ml.  #250  WASMMHON  K  20006 
MMEH  I  BOHM.  1101  16TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 


PAIMCIA  HM6N,  1333  NEW  HNI'SMNE  AVt.  NW  WASMMHON  DC  20036.. 
ROBERT  J.  BOLGAfA  MB  1417^)49  AlEXAMMA  VA  22313^^.-....----. 
BEMMDEniBOUON.  400  FMST  SI.  Ml  SUTE  100  WASHMGTON  U  20001. 

A  DEWEY  BOND.  PD.  MM  3556  WASHMGION  DC  20007-^. 

MY  MlMrr  300  MARYIAND  AVt,  M  WASMNGTON  DC  20002 


SHAMM  lEi  B0Mnj025  OONN^CnCUT  AVt.  Ml.  #200  WASMNGTON  K  20036-.. 

HMSH.  MC  P.O.  Bin  1107  WASMMHON  K  20013 

GAYUM  BlodKHI.  1911  R  PAMIWAY  MEMPMS  ™ail2 ..-...----. 

EDNMO  T.  MMO*.  1625  EYE  ST..  M».  #1023  WASMNGTON  DC  20006     

MMBCE  D.  HMY,  SUTE  102  1015  ISIH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

OMMES  t  KISWEU.  100  MOHNA  Mt,  MR.  #403  WASWMHON  DC  20001-.. 

a  STEWART  BOSWEU.  1611  NORTH  KOt  ST..  #000  MIMGION  VA  22209 

IWnaiL  B0SWEULJ235  JEFFERSON  DAV6  MGHWAY.  #500  AHMGTON  VA  22202. 
CHARLES  &  msm.  SUTE  SIS  1730  M  ST..  NW  WASMNETON  DC  20036 


JOHN  t  vaam.  looo  i6th  sireh.  mi.  #ioo  wasmngionoc  20036 

AlKRI  D.  HJUHANO.  1660  L  ST,  NWjPOOO  *«"£!»  KMSSi^^i-i:;:";;;^^ 

FRAMI  J.  RNIDei  M  .  CA)  ASSOd  PEfMXfiM  MOUSTMES  OF  PA  P.O  BOX  925  HMMSMM6  PA  17101. 

M  STEFHMK  HMO.  102  lYMMRXM  DMVE  SRVER  SPHM5  MD  20901 

mm  A  MRia.  sute  702 111  mieoer  m.  srver  sphng  mo  20910 

OAVI)  W.  HMIERS,  IWl  K  ST.,  MR.  #1201  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 


MC) 
PWFC 


SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN.. 


2USRS7 


7,253.75 
3IR0I 


IZSJO 


14,4S4J6 

IMMM 


4U5 

UJRM 
UMM 


3J4R17 


37RM 


117  JO 


NATOML  ASSN  OF  REALTORS---.....™.. 
AMBOCM  SOOEIY  OF  ASSN  EXBUTNES- 

LEGAL  SERVCES  CORFORATHN 

AMEMCM  MMMG  CONGRESS 

WAMO  OOMMUMKTnS.  MC 

MTONAl  SOFT  DMNK  aSi -.-. 

AIIANTC  MCHFKU)  00- 


WTONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAM  DMK  STO^  MC- 
mOIHEHDOO  OF  RARMJAD  SK3MIMEN- — 

AMBHMI  MEAT  MSTIIUTE 

BBRWCORP 

shbl  or  CO.. 


AMBHCM  LEAGUE  OF  LOBBYISTS 

WIKIWL  COTTON  OOUKR  OF  AMEMO. 
ASSOQATDN  OF  GENERAL  MBKHANOSOIAMS- 
AMBMMI  CONSUITMG  ENGMEERS  OOUCR       .-.- 
AMAIGMMTED  IRANSR  UMON.  NATL  CAP  DIV.  619- 
AMBHCM  APPARa  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  MC ...-. 
ITAUM  AEROSPMZ  MOUSTMES  (iiSX).  MC 


BEIMfiCMSIEaCOMOIATON.. 

GBOM.  MOTORS  COB' --. 

MBKM  PETROLEUM  MST 


ROBERT  R  mSSk  WEST  VMliMU  PETMXEUM  OOUCR  SUTE  714  ATIAS  BIDC  CHARLESTON  WV  25301 ..- 

BOWERY  SAVMGS  BANK,  110  EAST  42M)  STREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 ■.::::u:;:;v.:;-i:iiv 

BMMM.  OONNnlTOUilEY  t  THOMITON.  2020  PEMBYIVAMA  AVEMJt  NW,  #203  WASMM^N  DC  20007 . 

to       

MJWMER  COURTNEY  MKLESON  I  PEMBERTON.  P.O.  BOX  144  TEMPI!  TX  76503 

RM  D  MNMER.  PO  BOX  044  TEHPU  TX  76S03.. 


KM  C05IAM  MNIYER.  1015  15TN  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005- 

JOHN  &  K7VD.  1101  K  ST,  Ml  WASMMHON  K  20006 

MSERT  K.  MJYD.  1515  WiSW  MVD.  AHJN6TON  VA  22209 

VM  R  MmUt  114  TWRO  STREH,  SE  WASMNGTON  DC  20003.. 


THUniM  L  BOYKM.  1100  N.  KENT  STREH,  #901  ARIMGTON  VA  22»9 

J.  PATHa'mi'72rii.  WASHMGION 

STEPHEN  S  KJYNTON,  SUITE  1204  1901  N.  FT  NYER  DRIVE  ARIMGTDN  VA  22290..- 
BRACEWELL  A  PATTERSON,  SUITE  1200  1125  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006- 
to- 


k- 
k- 

to.. 
to- 
to- 


HiAa  WRUAHS  t  COMPANY.  SUTE  304  1000  COMCCnCUr  AVEMIE.  MR  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 . 

to - - 

to - 

to - 

FRMK  w.'Siiiiw."i7»'iisij^ 

GENE  M  BRMIEY.  12736  KEY  im.  DMVE  SUN  CITY  AZ  15375 .. — 

HTQBi  H.  BRADLEY.  2029  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

WAYNE  W.  HMDlfY.  1101  VERMONT  AVt.  MR  WASHNGTONOC  20005 

OEMHS  M  HIAOSmW,  1957  E  ST..  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20006    . 

CHARLES  R  MWJY.  lill  GATEHOUSE  H).  FAUS  CHUCH  VA  22047 

HUGH  S  HIADY.  1776  F  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

JEMIY  M.  MIADY,  1000  FOTOMAfc  ST.,  MR  WASMWION  K  20007 

CHARUS  a  BRUG,  P.O.  BOX  12215  MEMPMS  TN  31112 

RAvSmbr  BRAGG  M.,  114  mm  strehje  wasmwton  x  20003 ~ 

STUART  J.  MIAHl  1(50  K  SI.,  NW  WKSHM^  DC  20006 ., 


WRIED  FAMI  WOMIERS  OFMBSO,  AROO^-..-;--;--..- 
MIEMMIRMAL  FES  OF  PMIFESSKMAL  1 TECHMCAL  BONEOS- 

U.S.  MDEPENOeiT  IBiPHONE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


27JML0O 
2JHL00 


lOliO 


3.7SR00 


1.65000 


1,100M) 
500M 


40MI 

too 


SK.SI 
SUI 


20.2S6JI 
2n.70 


7jOI 


2JK.SI 
MJO 


65.00 


4MHMI 
75R00 


ISHXO 


1JI0O.OO 
132M) 


ZJNjH 


COUNCR  OF  AMERCAN  fUG  SHMWERATOB--..-.--.---..--.. 
NATOWU.  ASSN  OF  AMCRAR  A  COMMUMCATXINS  SU>PIIERS,  MC- 

TMBAL  COUNCR  AND  COUSHATTA  TRIBE - 

TMBAL  DOUNOl  OF  THE  COUSHATTA  TMBE  OF  lOUSIANA. 

PHELPS  DOOGE  00M> ;^-^ji^ 

MIBMATCNAL  MJSMESS  MACHMES  C0»> 

AMOUM  GAS  ASat    

AMBMM  PHKIUUM  REFMERS  ASSOCIATION 

MMSIDNE  SYSTEMS  COMPANY 

ARKANSAS  2000  RC „ ■ 

UNITED  FRESH  FWIT  *  VEGHABIE  ASSN 

AMEMCM  FUR  RESOURCES  MSIITUTE 

CIC  OF  AMERICA.  MC 

C0MO6CO.MC 

DRESSa  MOUSTRIES 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

SOUTNOOWN/PaTO  OR  COMPANY 

U.S  TUNA  FOMMTON.. 

VALBD  ENEMSY  CORPORATKM 

CALIFORNH  NOa  CORP 

CITY  OF  TUCSOH- 


MIBERI  M  HIMbON.  1300  CONNECTCUT  AVt.  MR,  #401  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

HOiMO  0.  MUMMCK.  2169  WATTS  DMVE  MWOMWUE  NY14131 

GERMO  H.  HMNMM,  ItSO  K  ST.,  MR  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 


THoSSfi  EMMOMASWEll  COlitORM,  YOWGMM  I  ROWE  SU  "iTTHSI.,  MR.  SUTE  600  WASWM^  DC  20006... 
MJY  HIAUNSIEM,  117  14TH  SI.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 ™ 


ENERGY  ABSORPTION  SYSIBIS.  MC . 
ymuMA  mf 

rWIWV\,   nw.. 


imat 


mat 


35.00 

3.snA 

75.MI 


SORIO 


93i5 


104.00 

7.00 

3;0I6JI 

"l47iL» 


mm 

674 
234.99 


1.019J1 


10.00 


450.M) 

issm 

IjOROO 
24MXIMI 


nun  (  WWTNEY  AMCRAFI  GROUP 

CHEVRON  USA.  WC 

BOEMG  COMPANY 


MBBCM  SOOHY  OF  MECHANCAL  EWMEERS 

AMEMCM  MBNCAL  ASSN  

ASSOCUTHI  GENERAL  CONIRACIORS  OF  AMBICA- 

AMERCM  AUTOMOMU  ASSN...---. 

NATKNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

ENEM?r  CONVERSION  GROUP - 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COWgLOFAMER^..      -.™ 
AMBRCM  PEIMILEWI  REFMERS  ASSOaATON .-.. 

AMEMCM  OOUCR  OF  UFE  MSURAMZ.  MC 

aTI2BI/lA80R  ENBGY  COAUTKM _ 

NAIXMAl  HXDER  PATKR  COUNCR.. 


AMEMCM  COUCR  OF  UIJJNSURWgLMC-.... 
NEWPORT  NEWS  SMPMJHJMB  A  DRYOta  CO- 
AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UMON.  AROO 


10.000.00 
2.000.00 


625.00 


625.00 
100.00 
304.20 
7S0.00 
1.24560 


179.55 

771.05 

530.65 

24.565.00 

S.S30.00 

6.911.00 

■""viadb 


72.17 


95004 

111.00 

2.041.70 


500.00 
15.12R64 


2.673.10 


S(34 
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Marvh  2, 198S 


mmiot* 


HIBBUOI 
■aHULWMI 

BMBrMuiin. 


■Nmw 


rm.  10100  SMiTA  mmt>  nw  sun  sss  us  mgbis  »  Mot?. 

>  ML  91  Mil  i«e  wametm  k  2«eM 

ismsT^  M>  wamam  k  noes.. 


N  Eiw  ■Ja  I GMB 1000  ■  ST ,  pw;  #iiio6' msMiroN'K  H^ 


Ua  MS  LOaiFK:  JOM  MNE  SMIH) . 

MncM  onatiBCAsai 

mvou  souTKm  covomthn. 

BQMO  OF  1M0E  OfMMG  COV... 


1S.7SO.00 


9I.( 


1JIOO.0O 


M  1101  ITTM  ST,  Mr  WaaCrON  K  2003t 

107S  m  ST.,  M,  #1000  WeHMGTW  K  20000.. 


RU  GUXM.  COOMUNttTIONS.  K.. 


■MTIMD  AVBU  .  N.L  HMSMMGTDR  K  20002.. 
MTE  SIO  inO  L  ST.  Mr  NUtWGTON  K  20036.. 


MnC«NDEIirN.ASSN... 

ASSOOAito  losmM  sowcf  or  mr  yook.. 

DONWO  C  LUtn  (RM:  TUSMN  HM» 

IMNDr  MB  HMHHN 

MMMMU  EASTEM  PK  UK  OMMMr 

mMMO.MC.. 


1M).00 


SHJM 


RELIGIOUS  coMimi  FOR  uotnoN  mns.  Ml . 

»RO0 

MR  inMcratr  ASSN  or  mkr 

maom  an  kntai  assn 

OORMmEE  HX  EFKONE  TNI  RCEKTMS 

CONSOUMTED  FREHmiMY  CORP 


31.3(2.10 

""iXviM 


10.00 


HUTONHTEmATaHLRC... 

WRTON  SRHN,  MC. 

flOMMAY  EXPRESS,  MC 

RYDER  SYSIEK,  MC 

TRM6  WMLO  MRIMES.  MC... 


SJI0O.0O 

"2jgoo.oo 


LJ. 

rtMBMNll 
■USHOKSBJi.SO 

nm  X  RMRB,  rt.  ■ 

MMI  L  RRMH  P.ttllll 
~       irMBNLtt 

Raw  a  oSmiTTi 


SITE 


Rnr  YQR  ML,  Mi  MUlRMilQN  K  20000 

DO  Ism  ST^  Mr  MWMCIBI  K  2000S 

OEAU  ST..  i>.a  MX  30IS  SM  FMIOSCO  CA  94119.. 

2303  MOAHY^MTY  DR.  NUCTDN  VA  22202...„. 

2300  1000  NtSOi  OIVD.  MUCTON  VA  22»9 

130  lENl  quob:  cminia.„ 

I  Mmanisngi  AwiES  ca  soon 

R  ST.,  MV  MASMBIQN  DC  20036 

SO  ■  siRsr ,  N.V.  waaBTON  dc  20037 

9rN  SneT,  HH  tMSMKION  K  20036 

R  ODE  Wm  AK.,  Mr  OMSHHGnM  K  20036.. 


TRM6  WORIO  CORPORATION.. 

TRUCR  REMTMC  t  LEASMG  ASSN. 

MIEMUTIONM.  ASSN  OF  RRBGE,  STRUCT.  4  ORNAMERTM  MON  MRS.. 

IMON  CMMOE  CORP. 

OECHTEl  POWER  C0mRAT10N..„ 
AKMCMI  MOVERS  CONFERENCE... 


1.250.00 
10J00.00 


cM.a 


600  919  IITH  shin,  NN  WSMMGrON  DC  20006... 

Ill  19IH  ST,  m,  «W  NASHHCION  DC  20036. 

r7S  PENNSYIWNM  AK.  M  WASHMeTDN  K  20006„ 


OAVK  SMPOUUMK  UNITED „. 

UNION  OR  CO  OF  CAUFORNU. 

NATIOMl  ASSN  OF  MXWXASTERS 

R«  MOUSIHES,  MC 

CONSUMERS  UNION  OF  U.1,  MC 

MTTMeAMATION  LEAGUE  Af  rNM  ffRITH.. 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  MC. 

FEOERATm  OF  AHERCAN  HOSPITALS.. 


SIREH,  m  WNSMHGTON  DC  20O36 _ _ 

N  ST_  Nil,  #I7«  NASHMGTON  OC  20036 ...- - 

Sf..  NM  SUITE  70«  WBHHEIDN  K  20036 

UMC  RETHESDA  MD  20017 

lY,  NRUNE  t  STENRSMP  CLinS.  FREIGHT  MNOIERS,  EIPRBS  (  STATION  EMPl  115  161)1 
20006. 


FOLEY  UUnn  HOIUBAUGH  1  WCOBS  (FOR:  MOEPENOENT  REFINERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERCA). 

LEAGUE  or  WOMEN  WTHS  OT  THE  U5. „ 

flURlM6T0NM0USTnB.MC -_ 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  UNECOl 

OHiEO  SEUMG  ASSN 


1,S00.00 
227.92 
7S.00 

1,175.00 
200.00 

4,500.00 


400.00 
2SS.09 


12.00 


DOMMS  &  HOrZMML  I  01  PERN5YIVMRA  AVt,  NW  WASHMETDN  K  20006 

;  103  1000  POTOMAC  STRSn.  NW  WASHM6T0N  DC  20007.. 

100  MMM  AZ  ISS39.. 

17TH  ST.,  NW,  #604  NNSMCIDN  DC  20036- 

I  ST.,  NW  WASMMGIDM  OC  20005.. 


OBUARaAnNOWILSU 

cmmust.mmOok 
"  ~ s.  1  MOiCiioi 

RIWN,  729 


llfHi 
10 


1140  CONNECTICUT  HH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

919  PERRSYIVMIA  AWL,  Mr,  #702  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


JfKnWMA  ADi,  NW  HASMKTON  DC  200611 
N  PMMWAY  HEMPHB  TN  30112.. 


BLaa.1 

BLBI 1  OKMM.  sum  3 

NOHMRO  C  RKMM  «  , 

Od _._ 

MHB  F  MDMI,  410  FgSI  STREET,  SE  MASHMOW  K  20003.. 

jBsi  a  MOMi.  19MI  r 

JESSE  P  RROWN  A, 

\MC8n  D.  MORN.  MO 

WUMH  I  MOWN,  lis 

VUMI  R.  HDML  499 

RHMN.  MMOY,  ROWU  M  I  GOUI.  1300  19TN  STREET.  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  2W36.. 

0i_ 

Bi- 

Oi- 

Di.. 

Dt.. 


RUeSER  MTGRS  ASSN 

CORPORATnt  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ACTRM,  MC.. 

OTIS  SERVICE  CO 

MONSANTO  ca 

ASSOCIATED  BURjeS  i  COHnMCTORS 

OOUNO.  or  ENERGY  RESOURCE  TRIBES 

CENTMI  ASSOCIATES.. 


2,769.00 

2,500.00 

950.00 

300.00 

21.940.00 

10,000.00 
3J00.00 


2S.00 

26.690.00 

253.25 

20.00 
21.940.00 


450J0 


302il 


0.  13TH  STREH  PO.  BOX  95063  UNCOU  NB  68509.. 
ONRIKUT  ANt,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006.. 


onH  cwnoi  ster.  iw  sute  412  WASHNKmixTnoiB" 


NATUIU.  ASSN  OF  UFE  SCIENCE  MDUSTRCS.  Mt.. 

AMERCMI  NUOEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL 

POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO 

NATOML  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  MRERCA. „... 

AMERON  PETROLEUM  MST 

FORD  MOTOR  CO... 


COUNCIL  or  STATE  CHAMBERS  OT  COMMERCE 

OSTRCT  OF  COLUMBIA  DEPMiTMENT  OF  TRMISPORTATRM.. 

lANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN  RMLWAY 

lOUBVUi  t  NASHVUE  RMUIQAD.. 


170.22 

10.95 

1,404.00 

500.00 

400.00 

183.28 

11,325.09 

800.00 


30.40 
227.08 


668.09 
89.09 


DpMO  T  BHOME,  205 
f  R.  BROWK. 


SUE 


STMtfY 

BBOWNIIEM  2EIIRMN  t 

Dl 

Oi 

Oi. 
Bl 
Da 


EAST  42ND  STREH  NEW  YORR  NY  10017 

1120  1701  PENNSYLVNRA  AVE.,  NW  WASNH6I0N  DC  20006.. 


SCNOMER.  sum  900  1025  COWHTICUT  AVi.  NW  WASHMGrONKaOM!!! 


MHROPOUTAN  TMNSn  AUTHORITY 

NORTHEASTERN  MTERNATOIAL  AMWAYS.  MC.... 

WESTERN  ma  GUOES  ASSN 

RSX  t  MSURANCE  MMMEMENT  SOOETY,  MC.. 
L  L  DU  FONT  DE  NEMOURS  A  CO.. 


4.875.00 


999.07 
312.09 


D  HRmOR.  PO^ 

I  n  HinCp a  hi 


I329B-110GPMMTAPA17S22. 
son  dEmAND  OH  44101.. 


JOHN 

HMTB  W.  HROn,  189  FMST  MTIMM.  BMM  WA.  DALLAS  TX  7S202 
01 
U  BUK 1.  MOOJMOOE 


JMBW.MHRJI 
lATMNNI  M.  MWB, 
MUMILHHKTTE.il 

RKiraHMMair 
lchnusmkTmi 

Oi 

NMRKY  F  HNISH.  so 

uan  D.  HPrNiT,  iioi 
MWKr  N.  HnrMiT, 


1197 


2  21 


SAND  UaUL  NW  WMMMGTON  K  20036 

UK  TMOI  BIW.  PA  MX  10110  SOUTH  LAKE  TM40E  CA  9S731 . 
K  ST.,  NW,  #709  WASHBBION  DC  20006 


K  SIRST.  NW  WAHMCTON  U  20049.. 

K  ST.,  NW  RMMMION  K  20049 

102  1211  CONNKTKUT  MORK.  NW  WASMMCION  DC  20036.. 


MTERNATOUL  FOOOSERVICE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATIM.. 

MTERNATIONAL  FRANCHBE  ASSN 

MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  MSURMCE  CORP _ 

NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FDR  H0USW6  PMmHBMPS 

NATIONAL  HOUSMG  REHAHUTATION  ASSOCUTUN 

NEW  YORK  STATE  URBMI  DEVEUIPMENT  CORP 

REMCO  EHTERPRB&.  IC 

PENNAG  MOUSTRKS  ASSOCIATION 

CLEVELAND  ELECIHC  UiMMATMG  CO 

DEMMEX  U.S  OR.  CO 

TEXASGUIF  RC  

NAT10NN.  tfU  ASSN  or  AMERICA 

LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  UWE  TMIOE 

GENBHL  ATOMC  CO.. 


HIU 


n«  s.  Buduv,  swiE 


rD.Hfiia.li 
jusw  n 


Huaaii  II  oof 

MS,  MM  SKA 


MBBNE. 

.OHMERSt 

HMUS  W. 

DMRBOil    ^ 
BHaAHMILini 

Dl 

Dl- 

HMOI  t  WNOEL  PC 
J.  JOWS  HMCH  X.,  _ 

UNRBn  E  nacH,  17 

NaRMMaBUDLMI 
ONMD  &  H«n.  2«l 
PRUFMXKryoi- 

P  HHOmE 


~iVJ^  MX  3S6S  SM  FIANC800  CA  94119... 

I  STRST,  SE  WMHMGTON  OC  20003 

99  L  ST.,  NW.  #500  WMHM6IDN  K  20036. 

^    STREft  VUJS  n  75202.- ..- 

»0  1S23  L  STREET,  NW  WMMCRM  K  2000S... 
n  ST.,  IM.  #929  WASHMGIW  DC  20006 

34TH  SIK^,  NW  WASHMEIW  K  20000  . 


MKRRAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ICTXED  PERSONS.. 

AMEMCMI  ASSN.  OF  RETMED  PERSONS 

MLSTATE  ENTERPBSESJC 

ALLSTATE  MSURANaa& 

BECHTEMC- 


12,499.98 
12,499.98 
525.00 
9,000.00 
725.00 
363.46 
424.04 


532JS 


1,007J1 
4585 

264.32 
46.05 


390.00 


271.70 


ASSN  MTL,  1221  MASSACHUSETTS  AVl.ll  W  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 

OONNECICUT  AVL,  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

"  PtTROUUM  COImOL  300  NORTHBM  FEDERAL  MALOMG  ST  PMIL  MN  SS102.. 
1211  OOMECTCUT  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


D.C  OEPT.  or  CONRECTOe  OmCERS  FOR  PROGRESSIVE  CHANGE- 

AMEMCAN  NATUHL  RESOURCES  CO 

US.  THEPHOK  COMMUMCATBIBJNC. 

NATXXHL  TAX  UMTATION  OOMRHriEL 

or  GOOMICH  CO  . 

NATIONM.  PMHB  AND  COI6ERVAT10N  ASSN „. 


328.15 


49.00 


500.00 
400.00 
100.00 


20.00 


320  IfTH  STREF,  NW,  #200  WASMNaON  DC  20036.. 
"  IflN  STREET,  NW.  #200  NASMMEION  K  20036.. 


120 
17  5 


.  BFERSON  DAMS  MTY  #403  MUN6T0N  VA  22202 

401  1101  WMHT  MIENME.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  2000S 

RMDOIPN  R  CMBABO  R.  (0601 

,R10N  COMT  SEIOM  PMK  MD  21140 

82  2ND  ST  SMI  FRNCaCO  CA  9410& 

400  1707  H  SIRBT,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

40  L  ■  AOWAY  HJTTE  MT  J9701 

1750  NEW  YORK  AK.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 

EXPORT  ASSN.  1100  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


AMERICAN  TEXnU  MFRS  MST 

ambucmi  petroleum  MsmuTE. 

HEMBT  CORPOHATnt 

MAGA2MI  PUaUSMERS  ASSM.  MC.. .'. 

PARCa  SHWRS  ASSN 

MAN.  TRUCK  t  W5  CORP 

BURCH  MB  MNBEL.  PC  (FOR:  MAN.  TRO  8  BUS  GOV) . 

POTATO  CHIP/SNMX  FOOD  ASSOCIATION 

COLLEGE  OF  AMER  PATHOLOGBIS 

STM8MB  ON.  CO.. 


2.500.00 
100.00 


117.00 


5,022.03 


n  MCCOI 


UBVMEX 
FNMDIX.:  

BMMIY  j  BMM  LEAF  .___„_,_„,.„.,,„  „    „„„.«.„.,,.,„ 
HU  D.  MRUON,  4*9  fUTH  CMTDl  STREEt.  SE.  #103  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

Dl 

Dl 

OAVB  &  BUMEY,  2040 


MERREa  DOW  PHMMUCEUTICAIS  MC 

mUST  FOR  PUBLIC  UUB 

MTERNATUML  MR  LEASES,  MC 

MONTANA  POUNJl  GO 

INTERNATIONM.  BMrnCRHOU'V  PiiJTiis'l  At^ 


5J20.00 


;4Jo 


26.00 

VMnn 
""111 


MBOR  aUNO  DR.,  #200  SMI  OKGO  CA  92101- 


EMERSON  ELKTHIC  00 

MCOONNEU  DOUGLAS  CORWRATRX.. 
PIANNMG  RESEARCH  CORPORATION.... 
U.S.  TUNA  FOUNDATION 


39,532.0( 
3,750.00 
8.750.00 
SOOOO 
6.00000 


I,OSO.SO 
169.33 
507.99 


3.000.00 


Manh  2, 198S 
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3635 


OIMUS  S.  HRNS.  1015  ISTM  ST.,  NW  WSHMeRX  K  200U 
GBKI  BaMnMMS.  1880  K ^„  M.jm 

maim  f.  hmsjsbi  m  sr..  nw  moshmeidn 

MM  PEME IMR.  MCJIO  H  ST.  MKNOMIS  W  91S01 


MUlRNbTOHKMBI- 

29(1  M  ST..  Wwamam  pc  20037 .. 


B  laT  NMON.  1(16  P  JT^MI  WMHMtlON  DC  J0O(_^^^^  _,  ^^^ 
HBBY,  BBkTiBIWB,  \t»  t  ST.,  Ml,  #1100  NASMMEION  DC  TUK 

Dl - 

Dl!  


«.  MH^Hli  niMinN  ami  P.a  box  S17jmERUUJDJ0737 .. 


«i OOUNOL MSN., PA  BOK S3964 FAYETTMUiNC 2t3BS,,. 

JNC  J.  BUIHMJ7MIW  Y«  iHL,  «t2K  MO  HAWMGW  DC2fl«6^^-  .5-^^ 
BUIIB MNnNMCI COOK «  HMPP,  1747  PENNSYIVWNM MC.  M* NttMNEIQN  K  MK .. 

Oi 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Di- 


EMNyw/CM 


nM  w.  Hina  SBHE  310  ii«o  Connecticut  mt.  m  sa?'S5'tS£i??',:ss- 

THOWS  D.  tm.  2111 JBTERSON  DAVE  HR3MMY.  giTMRTH  MIUNCTON  VA  22202- 
OMW.  me  177S  PBMSnWMW  AVE..  NW  HH^MMETON  X  tm 


KMN  F.  BYSO,  1615  H  STJIW  WASHMGTON  DC  ^'^S.^j^i^^vii-.ixiiii- 
C I  B  ASSOCIATES.  17S0  Nb*  YORK  AKNUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006- 

Ol 

b 

Dl 


CNNMIAKR.' WCRaSMM  I  TAFT.  7TH  RjOOR  1333  NBN  HMfTSMHE  AVE.,  M*  NASMNEIDN  DC  20(36.. 

Dl - 

Dl 

Ill 

Bl — - 

ROY  uSiiwL"6i»MiwSiD''» 


JSdN  E  MN.  1625  J  ST.;mIII,  #1023  WASHMGTON  DC  20006---. 

NAN  MMBlVe  770  2^  i  S^  NW  WASHMEION  DC  20037 

HfilTSSaUN.  3400  TEXAS  OOMCd  TOWB  HSWro"™™^^  ^si" 
(jam,  nSS  t  HBNEMMI.  1S75  I  ST,  nw  suite  em  WASHMEION  dc  20«>5- 

Dt- 

Oi.. 

Dl- 

Oi- 

Di- 


PEIER  LCAUAHNI,  1100  CONNECTEUT  AVL.  NW  NASMMEION  DC  20036.. 
JOHN  C  CNLMMI.  299  PMK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171.. 


CALHAR  OOMMUNOkTHNS,  500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET,  #1115  QRCAGO  R.  60610-.--. 
OliaHE OON|SSlOOUN&,  #5000  5775  PEMSflREE-OUNWOOOY  RD.  ATUNTA GA 30342- 

GORDON  I  CMVERirBOX34-531  BETHESOA  MO  20817 

DONALD  L  CMVM,  11  WALL  ST.  NEW  YOK  NY  10005. .---- 

MmUR  I  UMBliM  SUITE  110  499  S.  OtflTa  ST.,  SW  WASHMEION  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

D> 


CMV^^CAJiiiUQC:  FMia;  B^^               2SS0  H  ST.,  NW,  #275  WASHMETDN  K  20037.. 
0* 


Dl-. 
Dl.- 
Dl.- 
Di.- 
Dl-. 
Oi.- 
Oi-. 
Di.- 
Di-. 
Di.„ 
Dl.- 
Di.„ 
Oi-. 
Oi.. 
Bi~ 
Bi- 
k-. 
b... 
Oi-. 
Dl-. 
b... 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
Dl.. 
b.. 


PHBPS  DODGE  CORP - 
Bi.GOOORDICO.. 


CMBfXM.  IMNUFM7URERS  MnOATON.  M^- 

BUmMC - --. 

MOMI TMCHHG  ASMS.  MC 

UM«SALlfMTaaAC0OOD.,MC- 


MnoMOBuaranBB  OF  itecA.  MC 

BUCNBI  KPOnS  MC. — 

SMMCMRA  or  AHBRUJNC...--. 
NATIMM  ASPNAlTMVaBIT  ASSN 


,  1030  ISTH  ST.,  ML  SUITE  700  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 
, ......  _i ( KK/BHMGTON  K  20006- 


CMB.  C  CMVBELL  1030  ISTH  ST.,  NWJUTE  70( 
CHMUS MRSYUOiPBElL  1776  F  SjtoT,  NW  I 
JENME  CMVBELL.  1800WSSAOUSETTS  AVENUE, 


_  5  AVENUE,  NW,  #510  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JBSTL'CMMiau'Ul  CHESTNUT  ST.  CHAnANOOGA  TN  30742 

evM  B  oSmt  101  ooNsnruTKX  avenul  n.w.  washmgton  k  20001 

tSSm  D^BSai,  SUITE  500  1000  16fflS...NW  WfglNpN  K  20036 -.. 

MYCE  D  CMMOAYTiiO  16TM  ST.,  NW  WASMMGtON  DC  M**^/v;ii;iKK -SSiiiiSiiiu-Si" 
CMMIMI  OMUTlil  ON  MD  RMh,  112  ST.  OMR  AVEMIE.  #504  TORONTO,  ONTAMO  M4V  2Y3- 

RMOT  P  OWMM.  1201  16TM  St..  NW  WMHMGTON  DC  20M6. 

SHMXM  M.  CMIAWUi.  1125  ISTH  ST.,  NIMIAWMGraN  OC  20005 


WTBNM  ASSN  OP  MUTUAL  SWTMGS  BMMS.. 

BKMMB  COUNTY JIDHOA .--.. 

CHY  or  HOHSnX/DOT.  OF  MAATni 

OTYVPMlMiafMH.. 

FENMSIRA  AIMAt^  MC 

PBMSYlVMWSMnUUMEOO.. 
PEDPU  EXPRESS  MRLHB,  MC 
OOUNOL  or  DBBYnOUKE 
SICK  CONTMNa  OORP . 


1.200.00 
lOOJO 
3H).« 


8,0nJI0 


*jnM 


IttlM 


tmm 


22BJ7 


2$2JB 


iin 


THBES- 


CMBIEUGHTBB,  123  C  ST^ 
PMIL  W.  CmCsO  BUU  St 


SE  WASHMETDN  K  20003 
P.O.  MR  3965  SMI  FRMKBCO  CA  94119.. 


naf»';i:9isrsssjfflunE 


CAPUN  I  DRYSMtE.  SUT^  1100  1101  17TH  ST.!  NW  WASHMETDN  DC  20036- 

DO«M0rCAPSiir,"2426bO^ 

MMOIO  P  CAPUTD.  2302  HORSEPO  ROM)  HEMBON  VA  22070.. 


CONSTMITiK  E  CMUS.  2828  PENNSYLVMRA  AVENUt  NW,  #205  WASHMGTON  K  20007.. 


00). 


8  JACOBS  (FOR:  IRIEPENDeiT  REFMBB  ASSOOA. 

F0lS^U«NBM4^iLAaMIGH  (  MCOBS  (FOR:  MSUMNCE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CONNECTCUT).    ..._ 

CHAMOa  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  Ui 

aUOMS  I  NASHMCS  (FOR:  TOWTA  MWOR  SMESAISA) 

OADOUHOS  8  BRASHMKS  FOR  SECUnfS  MUPl  ._^ 
OMIOUHOS  i  HMSHMSS  ItoR  SMm,  BMBKY.  HMB I UPHN 
CMIL  M.  FRmWN  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

uoMracawNAroi.-.-----. 

■«i|M  HB  PSYCMATRC  SOOETY 

nSSoSk  RraSnnN  raSxcEsjFn  state  of  hontmw) 

ASPNN.T  M»MG  WNUNCIURERS  MSOCMTIK 

GBCM.  DYIUWS  OXPORATION 

nWUALBN  ATOLL  CBIP 

MOCAHA  METALS  OORP. 

PMRAOaPHM  STOOl  EXOWIGE.  MC 

SHaL  OR.  00- 


vna 


MBJB 


NATOML  NITOMATC  MEKXMBBMG  ASN-. 


ASSOOATIM  or  GDaM  MBCHMB6E  OMMS- 
RM  MOUSnOES,  MC- 


HOUSTONBBOWMENT,MC- 
OOCAOOlAaXPMIY- 


FEOERM  NATOHL  MORTGAGE  ASSOOATRK. 

FLUOR  OORFORATHN 

HORN  1 IMDMIT  CO.. 


NATOML  ASSN  Or  PU8UC  HDSPITMS- 

SEMOR  OORP 

HONEYWaLMC. 
WESTVMOOXP... 


SUGMI  US8B  GROUP- 


1(1J( 


asm 

1.200(0 


4S(J( 


mat 


--^_--^..---.-^^.-^  MKR.  OMM  COa  AG8CY  SSCTHX . 

Kw  YORK  snn  oDf^SSilLui^-iisr- 

MKRCMI GRRHOUB  TRNX  OPBMTORS  ASSN 

REDIMB  PRBMO  OXP..  ETAL - 

SMETRMI SYSTBRS  OXPORATBN 

SOML  a«MUMCATBMS 


GEORGE  K.  BMIM  8  Oa.^,,,,,^^ 
BLYTM  EASTMMI  PMK  WEBBS.  MC- 

JOSEPN  OIN2MI0 

OMPMANtCUTlER.. 


OBKH  MNBHCTURBB  »Se3!™!L!Lsi"¥;VSiS«" 
COALJTOI  FOR  Ml  BFECIIVE  ENEKY  MVESTMENT  TNI  OEOH- 

CUMBERIANO  SECURinES. 

DBTBlNraiTlSLMmOR  CMHHS  ASSN 

EG8G  SYNFUELS.  MC 

ESSEX 

FRAZER  UUNER  CD. 

GOLDMAN  SN35  8  00 

MTBMBXCS.. 


nODER.  PEABOOY 

NNG  (  SPNRDMG- 


LBMMIMDTHBB- 

MATUCX,  MC 

MCDONALD  8  00 

MOHLOLOKP. 


cmMaWamm'Jia^^  m  strbt,  nw  washmgton  dc  20006. 

MKBA OmKL  600  KW  JERSEY  AVgWU!*  »««<«£«  K^  - 

C  R.  CAMPBEU  X  ,  SUITE  900  1120  CONNECTCUT  AVE.,  IW  WASRNGTON  DC  20036.. 


wxTH,  HAaai;  aAUGwa,  young  mb  lews  - 
oa»6(iAiPEi*oiEUM  axf- -.-. 


ISmb 


4JKJB 
S«1J( 
S«MB 

ijsam 


(JS 


mn 


mm 


l(7.9B 


337.SB 


22M0 


imM 


PPG  (BUSraO,  MC 

RMDCMBI  PHdE  lEFSNg^ 

RJ  REVMUS  TOBMXO  OOMPMIY. 

SHEU.  01  CO -. 

STERN,  AGS  8  LEACH. 


TMXillON.  FMRSH  8  GMMTT  .......--■- 

U.S.  LEaSe  or  SAVMGS  ASSOQATRMS.. 

UMON  PN3RC  RMIROAO 

WHEAT  FIRST  SECURITES,  MC 

WRKiHT  8  MC&IU  CD — 


MSTITUTE  FOR  FUBUC  REPRESBITATBN- 

GENERM  TELEPHOK  8  OECTROMCS 

NATOML  OJTTON  COUNOl  OF  AMB 
NATOML  ASSN  OF  MMUFM:TURERS 

NEW  ENGUUB  COUNOU  MC- 


TEMESSQ  VNIEY  PUBLC  fWOJgN  .-^-^..-jj-j-j.- 
UMTB)  MKHHERMOOO  OF  CMIPBITB6  8  JOMOS  OF  MOBA- 

STMBNB  OIL  CO  (MOMNA).. 

PMK  POWER  MB  LIGHT  (So 


NATXMN.  EDUCATKX  A^..---.--.---~x:- 
MORTGNX  BNMERS  ASSOCUTOI  OF  MHBA- 


mm 

IMI.» 


412J0 


2JBB^0B 


3(3J3 


6,675.00 

i,sn.oo 

740.(0 


2.U3.4S 
S.Z7M0 


BECma  POWER  CORPORATION 

FRBBS  OF  THE  COUNHM  GORGE 

CHJFORNM  SAVMGS  8  LOMI  lENaC- 
OaMVESIMENTMSTinm. 


aECTNONC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

AETNA  UFE  8  CASUALTY ....   ..-..- 

NfOBMI  FMHLY  UFE  ASSURMCE  00  OF  GA.- 

NRUK  PHOTS  ASSOC..--^...--.. 

NATKMM  CONOIETE  MASOMIY  ASSN 

OGDEN  OXPORATOI 


L2KM 


144U7 
((S.43 

nA 

(MB 


43$.(( 


iDKM 


49.03 
5.00 


3636 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Manh  2, 1983 


b«IV>/OM 


L  CMR.  {HI  ( I  L  M.  am  709  (MSMMCnM  K  20006.. 


SWIM  c  am.  sum  ui 


i«o  N  snsT.  m  mwMMeiON  dc  20o3S„ 


GEWMl  AKMC  CO.- _ 

DuguE  t  Mzanc  (FDH:  mtoml  coma,  on  luoe  sn- 


U20.00 


SSfJP 


LCMUnOiJI, 

■ua  L  OMB  jn.  m 


OMOU  %  CMUN,  ism  I  k  snon,  hw  wawciw  k  2000s.. 

73OIH0KS*«««Hl.ll».  #612  WWHUGini  DC  20036  .. 

1NH  ST.  P.a  KR  1774  WMSMIIG  M  1710S 

m  mmm,  m  stm  aww  kw  yt»  ny  10001 

GONCcnaif  Meu,  m.  §m  hmsmmgion  k  20o36.. 

»BK  MMO  CKMMT1  OH  45222.. 

ju.  mm  snBT  PfOM*  i  ei629.. 

1724  itMCMBniS  Mi,  M  IWSNMenM  DC  20036.. 
aKl£WI«NGiaiOC200IS.. 


MinM.  ASSN  OF  HOH  BUUHS  OF  TW  U5.. 
Sr.JOEMNBMUCOiraMTni. 
KMSflVWM  Stm  EOUCAnM  ASSN.. 


mui 

OiCMrenHL716 
a  «.  CMKU.  1« 


OAOMOLI 
tCMBOiO* 


162S 

HWUMI.CMRai6n 

uma,  ib» 


anroMSEt 


Ml  M 


IBmLCMRtia,4l2 
JMKS  P  CMnr  1776  F  SI 
SVSM  I.  CMML  1130 

a  owr.  3470Hifls 

h. 


yi  SnBT  HW.  fM02  KMSHMCION  K  20006..... 

BUND  AVE.,  m  NASHMGTQH  K  20036 

lOUUVMD  sum  2600  AKUNCniN  VA  2220«.. 


MAGAHK  neUSMERS  ASSN.  MC .. 

PROCrEII  t  GWBU  OMPANY 

CAiaPUANTMCnXICO.. 

NATDNAl  CA8U  TEliVSON  ASSN.  K_ 

AMEMCAN  PCOUTIY  ASSN. 

WEYEIBMEUSER  CO.. 


V  ST.,  SE,  #200  NASHMGTON  DC  20003.. 
Ml  UMbMnON  DC  20006 


NATUNAl  MFU  ASSN  OF  AKR. 

TRW,  HC 

ASSOOATHN  OF  AKRCAN  RAUOADS.. 


17  i 


sncn,  Nw  WASMHCION  dc  20030.. 

FAUS  GHUKM  M  22042.. 


Di.. 

Di.. 


JAKSI.C*SHJI,1120 
AUn  t  CASHE.  IISO  K 
BiGERE  I  CASMBS II . 

OMREL  X  CAsavr.  sum 

L  wma  CASSDY.  1(00 
JOHN  1  CASmiAH.  27TH 
RffA  L  CASnilOO  K 
CTHOWSQUatlKO 

Di 

Oi._ 


<  Nencur  Avt.  nw  washmgton  dc  20036 

S  BT.  Mr  MASHHtGION  K  20006 

ifT N  ST..  NW  WASMMCnXI  K  20036 

1117  NORTH  1J1H  SIROT  ARUNGTON  VA  2220S.. 
I  nOE  EUNO  AVENUE.  NW  NASHNKTON  K  20036.. 

I  m  1000  WtSON  BLVD.  AOJNGTDN  VA  22209 

PEORIA  I.  61629  

STREET.  NW  WASHHeTON  DC  20036 


NATniAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS.. 

NATOIAL  COAL  ASSN ..,^,..,., 

BOIE  FCURCHE  RBBGATIOM  OSnCT 

COWnTQ  OF  POWER  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST.  MC.. 
GARMSON  DNERSRM  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT .. 

liAFFtR  CORTANY.  MC 

SAIT  RIVER  VAUEY  WATB  USERS  ASSN... 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  COUNO.  OF  LIFE  MSMANCE.  MC.. 


1.MJD 
2131 

600.00 
3I1U 

1.0M.S0 

l.t7S^00 

lMi.00 

103.2$ 

SOOOO 

232.00 

400.00 

300.00 

300.00 

SOOOO 

500.00 

2.000.00 


1.1»JI 


47Mt 


396.10 


754.92 
50.00 
37.00 
37.00 
63.00 
62JI 


PH 


UNITED  AUTO.  AEROSPACE  1  AGRKUTURAl  MFUMENT  WMKERS... 

AMERKAN  ASSN  OF  BUXIO  BANS. _ 

NATOIAl  RIFU  ASSN 

TNW,  MC 

CATWUAR  TRACTOR  CO-. 


I1.443JI 


79J0 


1.S7S0O 

ijntM 


JOSEPH  L  CAVMAEM.  112S 
OONOntY  D.  CHBSn.  2031 
CSniBK  (  ASSDOATB? 

Do 

Od 

Ol 

CERIMi  STATES  KSOURCE 
»•  N.  CEVETTE.  THE 

Dt 

OF  MDUSIRCSt  IC.. 
QMIUS  H.  CHAFER.  2SS0 
CHNN  SMI  VOB  ASSN. 
OURWOOD  CHMIERJ700 

WALTON  M.  awias  I 

01  CHAina.  7901 
J.  W  OMNBtg  1575  I  ST 
■UMM  J.  CHANUa.  SUT 
MUJAH  a  CHAPWH,  166( 
HCHARO  M.  CHARIION.  22; 
i.  MUJAM  CWMn  K.  ^. 
OMIER  BUSMESS  SERVICE  , 
JANE  CHEEVER.  IQO  FEDERA 
Dd 


ISTH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005. 

ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

100  SUSSO  PIACE  AlfXANORIA  VA  22307.. 


GINERNMENT  GUARANTEED  LOAN  COHMmEE 

NATMHl  ASSN  OF  DEVaOPMOT  COHPANESINAOCO) 

NEECE.  CATOR  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR:  SOUTKASTOM  LUHBa  MAMUFACTUR- 

ERSASSN). 
MTERNATRNAl  BROTHERHOOD  OF  EUCTRCAl  WORKERS.  AROOOC 

COiMnN  OVISE  

GRUMMAN  CORPORATm 


SNTEll 
RHOS 


PO  BOX  577  URSAHA 1  61101 

3255  GRACE  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007.. 


MARTM  MAMEHA  CORP. 

RCA 

UNITED  TECHNOIOGCS  CORPORATHN .. 


200.00 
IJOOOO 

4,100.00 

4.125.00 

200.00 

200.00 

150.00 

isoin 


100.00 
900.00 


SMEN  UWE  OR  UMG  GROVE  1  60047.. 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FC«  HRH  PRINCE  TAUV.  BM  ABDUl  Ua  AL  SAUD).. 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (fOR  UMfTEO  NATIONS  CHILOOfll'S  FUND) 


550.00 
550.n 


I  SIREH,  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20037.. 

sm 


ICHW 


1001  4340  EAST-WEST  HKNWAY  BETHESOA  HD  20014. 
PUCE  DAUAS  TX  752SO.. 


SPACE  SERVICES  MC  OF  AMERKA. 


994.74 

MO.'ob 


IWESTPRK 


Itt 


IS  GEORGU  STREET  CHEVY  CHASE  MD  20115 

DNM  HOEAN  VA  22102 

NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

300  1717 IMSSMHISETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

I  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

PENNSflVAMA  AVE.  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

PENWYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20007 

MC,  3471  NORTH  FEDERAL  HGHWAY.  #511  FORT  UUOeiOAII  R  33306.. 
ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 

CITIZENS  FOR  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

NATIONAL  MACHME  TOOL  BUUERS'  ASSN. 

YORK  nV.,  BORG-WARMER  OORP 

NATURE  CONSERVANCY 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  .   

ELfCTRONK  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATm  „ 
DELTA  STEAMSHIP  LINES,  INC 


1.041.00 


893.74 
3.000.00 

200.00 
1.200.00 


500.00 
18.50 
66.69 
3,155.24 
200.83 
123.15 


iMFGS 
SUIE 


limRP«E 


CHEMCAL  MMIIF/CTURERS 

aeRcm  sPECMLTKs 

WUMM  B  CMERXASXY, 
B.  HCHEMIV.  100 
HOHMB  P  CHESTER.  SUITQ315 
BUM  6.  ONUS,  P  a  BOX 
BMC  L  OMSIBea.  9Si 
MH  M.  CHHSTENSEN.  1101 
WUMM  r  CHHKIIAN.  133 
Ma  E  OMBIY.  1909  t 
CHUGACH  aSIRK  ASSN. 
DOMLO  T  CHUNN.  ROUTE 
OMAT/WEKEND  ASSOCUI 
Di... 


hSSOQATHH.  MC,  2501  M  Sr.JHV  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

ASSN,  1001  COMECnCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
1005  1025  GONKCTCUT  AVBUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036... 
PARKWAY  PARSIfANY  Nl  07054.. 


218  N.  LEE  ST.  ALEXANORM  VA  22314... 
610,  BF  STATIONWASHMGTDN  K  20044.. 


S  ISO, 


iah;. 


FAMEHCAJXSUn 

I  oSbycoi  Jim. 


Dd 
OEM  ASSN  OF        ^ 
OnZO/UHOR  ENBBY 
OIBENSGOMM  FOR  THE 

BaiEVUE  WA  9MI04 
CmZENS  FDR  GOWMHENT 
CUOOUMOS I  BRASHARES. 

Di 

b 

Di 

Dt 

Di 

Oi 


sum  1201  1100  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

~    RM.  401  1300  CONNECnCUT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

HIT  TO  KEEP  t  BEAR  ARMS,  UBERIY  PARK.  12500  NE  TENTH  PUCE  1601  114TH  SE 

■AIINESS.  PO  BOH  1336  BRAWIEY  CA  92227 

1750  NEW  YORK  Aft,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


;7« 


BOi  CUM  «  ASSOCIATES. 
ANRE  NMMBON  CURK.  HI 
GUHI CUML  sum  (00 
MKS  W  jOAn  «  .  600 
RBEPH  J.  F.  CURK.  1750 
MI  am,  1625  K  ST.,  1. 
iaMMLaM,412FIBI 
PMUrAOMLSUm 
VaN0NAaA«.1899L^ 
OOWIO  M.  OMIE.  OOLIB  ; 
WAtE  P  CURRE  JR  ^^' 

asn  cwnES  OMxsoN. 
jQNi  cuYtRon,  sum  r' 

OEARY.  OmUEJ.  STHN 
0*. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Di 
Di 


JACOUEUNI W.  OfMENTS. 
ROWttO  D  CIBBITS.  HI 
OEVEIMO  ELECIRC  ~ 
CUFFORD I  WNMRE.  815 

Oi 

Dt 

Oi 

Dt... 

Di 


FRIST  NAnONAl  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

FRIST  NATIONAL  BOSTON  CORPORATm.. 


5.000.00 


MTERNATUHL  FRANCNBE  ASSN.. 
GPU  SERVCE  CORPORATm.. 


LINFANT  PUZAf  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024.. 
17TH  ST.,  NW  WiSJMGTDN  K  20036 


NEW  HAHPSHNS  AMNUEJIW  WASHMGION.  DC  20036.. 
-n,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20049 

F*  BOX  3518  ANCHORAGE  AX  99501 

BOX  89  OOIUMBIA  TN  38401 

22«  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  200K. 


SIONL  GUSS  (  CUY  COORDMATMG  COMM 

SENHi  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUBUC  TElEVSm  STATXX&.. 

AMERCAN  DENTAL  ASSN 

ATIANTK  RKHRELD  00 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  OF  RETMH)  PERSONS. 


650.00 
820.00 


3,000.00 
92.60 


41.00 


1,050.00 

60o.m 

3,000.00 
250.00 
403.85 


2.200.00 
150.00 


TITU  ASSOOAIES.  INC. 

AMERCAN  HOME  SEWMG  ASSN.  MC. 
MORSE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  MC .. 


678.37 
8,877.51 


NATXMAL  ASSN.  OF  TOBACCO  DSIRBUTORS.. 


500.00 

1.500.00 
3.000.00 


2.230.00 
511.947.40 


500.00 
1.500.00 
3.000.00 

577.26 

4,27000 

159.552.31 

170.00 


ASHlAROOILINt 

CROWN  COmiAL  PETROLEUM  CORP... 

MTBMATIONAL  PROCESSORS 

SEAVSW  PETROLEUM  CO 


UTE  1900  400  HW60N  SI.  ALEXANORM  VA  22314.. 

MARYUND  AVt.  NE  WASHMGION  X  20002 

^700  N.  19IH  STREn  ARUNGTON  VA  22209..... 

MIYUND  AVi,SW  sum  400  WASHMGTON  K  20024. 

SI.  Ml.  f  260  WASHMGION  DC  20006 „ 

I  EHflH  Hon  WASNM6I0N  X  20006 „. 

EI..  SE.  #200  WASHMGION  K  20003 

1050  17TH  Snsn,  mi  washmgton  DC  20036 
NW.  #403  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


SECURnCS  GROUP 

SMITH,  BARNEY,  HARRIS.  UPHAH  t  Ca.. 

TOraiA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA.  MC. 

RYDER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

FOPUUTm  RESOURCE  CENTER,  MC 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  BIOOD  BANKS.. 

AMERCAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN 

EATON  ASSOCIATES,  MC.. 


1,500.00 
■j-jj-jOO 
'■'147.06 


400.00 


88.25 


i  SMIH  ASSOCMTES.  MC  6269  FRANCONU  RMD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310. 

lEERE  RO  MOLME  I  61265. 

sum  (07  600  MARYUND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  X  20024 

I  2000  P  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

HAMLTON,  1752  N  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


JOHR  DEERE 


■U 


NATUNAL  LEGAL  AJD  I  DEFENDERS  ASSN. 

ASSOCUim  OF  AMERCAN  RAHJMMB 

NATIONAL  OCEAN  MOUSIRIES  ASSN 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTBMG  ASSOQAim  OF  AMERCA.  MC . 

MTHMATKINAL  HARVESTER 

DSRE  t  COMPANY 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT,  MC 

FUeUC  OTIZEN.  INC.. 


9J47.00 

617.63 

3.250.00 

2.825.00 


361.73 
374.58 
400.00 
8S800 


AMEMCAN  MDUSTWAL  HEALTH  COUNOl , 

BEAR.  STEARNS  t  CO..  LEHMAN  COMMERCIAL  PAPO.  MC.. 

NATMNAl  SOURITCS  CIEARMG  OORP 

PU8UC  SECURITIES  ASSOQAim 

SALOMON  BROTHERS,  MC. 


255.00 

"uaoo 


6.80 


WTE  900  1015  ISTH  STRST  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

19TH  ST,  Ml,  9IH  FLOOR  lilASHMGTON  DC  20036 

.xMTMGd,  5J  PUBUC  SQUARE  PO  BOX  5000  CIEVELANO  OH  44113. 
ONNECTKSrf  AVE..  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


ILUI  lATMG 


SPORIMG  ARMS  AND  AMMUWim  MANUFACTURERS  INSTiTUIE. 

SYNTHETC  ORGANK  CHEMCAL  MFGRS  ASSN 

RmRNORIH..... „ 

EDGON  ELECTRC  RISTITUIE 


2.235.00 


44.00 


1,500.00 
2.4O0.0O 


AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  (  UVE-SIOCK  CORP 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FEDERATED  STATES  OF  MCRONESIA. 

MGERSOU.-RAND  COMPANY 

XMT  OORPORATE  OOMM  ON  CU8AN  OAMB 

i  C.  MAXTONE-IMLER 

NATXINAL  TOUR  BROKERS  ASSOQAtiON.  '|'NC.'!];!"ZZ~~I 


450.00 
849.65 


600.00 


149.19 
180.00 
30.40 
53.50 
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OOMM  CUNNL  HOI  VERHOHI AK..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005. 

CHRsnpie  roousa  2sin  t  rnxs.  kansas  city  mo  oaios.. 


OOMJim  FOR  UMraMWDUa  UMUTY  UW,  sum  303  1901 1  SIR&T,  Ml  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 

OOMmOM  OF  OORCaMD  CHMnES,CA)  PEPKR.  HAMUOM  t  SCNSTZ  17^7  F  ST  JIW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 
.  OOUDK.  LYONS  t  MOOMCAO.  SUm  1015  1625  EVE  ST..  NW  MASHMGIQN  liC  20006 


"V 


CQASIM.  IMPOfnS  MSimm.  MC.,PA  box  6255  HITOM  HEAD  SO  29938 

INOIMS  I.  ODATESJPCCICUT  rimSM  OOUNOL  410  ASYLUM  SI.  HUTFORO  CI  06103 

RCHNB  I.  OOllPEnOlBMI  COUNCI.  OF  GA  230  PEKHTREE  ST..  Ml.  #1500  ATUMTA  GA  30303 .. 

tm  I  oaFnTino  x  st..  nw  hasmngion  dc  20000.. 


DOM  V.  COGRMN.  HOC  CONNBICUT  AVL,  NW  SUm  820  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

COMH I  WMm.2934  M  ST^  NW  RMSHMGTON  K  20007 

OONBI  AND  UKIZ.  4TH  FUdR  1775  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

Dt. 


HBKIT 1.  CONN.  MORGAN.  IEW6, 1  BOCXRE  1800  M  STJIW  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 

COU  «  OORETTt  PC.  1100  WRMONT  AVt,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

Dt... 


Di. 
Di. 
Di. 
b- 


ElMkv«/aM 


WARNER-LAMBERT  CO 

AMERCAN  MBXCAL  ASSN. 
HALLMARK  CARDS,  MC 


A-OVMlEYOORPOMTm. 
TOSOO. 


WESTMGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORPORATm. 


AMERCAN  RIROUUM  M5T. 
AMOCAN  PETROLEUM  MSI. 

CNmONUSA.MC 

MAPOOMC... 


COMPUia  i  COMMUNCATDNS  MOUSTRY  ASSN... 

BEVaOPWENT  CORPORATm  FOR  ISRAEL 

ITT  CORPORAim.. 


OOMMTTEE  FDR  CAP  FQRMAim  THROUGH  ORRDEND  RaWESTMEHT. 
AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CO. 


AMEMCAN  PETROLEUM  REFMERS  ASSOCIATm. 

CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK.  NA. 

DOW  CHEMCAL  COMPANY.. 


3.nBJB 


1M.14 


22MI 

OSOJO 

3,750.00 


IS&M 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  ANIUB. 


MEOipPUCt  MC. .... 
MUJPORI CORPORAI 


iim. 


IIU« 


f71J7 
31753 


M7jBI 


b. 

b. 


%k.. 


AMI  COLE.  311  FUST  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 . — -...,. 

t  WUMI  COLE.  1050  CONNECICUT  AVENUt  NW.  #760  WASHMGTON  DC  2g»E 

ST/CEY  W.  COU,  Nm  WMPSMRE  PETROUUM  COUNCR.  23  SCHOOL  ST  CONCORD  NH  03301. 
RM  M.  COlUat  4436  PBIR0  SI.  NEW  ORLEANS  U  70115.. 


MOHAWK  DATA  SCBCES  OORP 

NATCNAL  RESTAURANT  ASSOCIATm. 

UNON  01  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA 

PETROLEUM  MSI. 


COUJER.  SHANNON.  RU  t  soon,  sum  30(  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGION  K  20007.. 

b - 

b 

gzzzzzzzzzzzzLi zzznizzzi: 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 


SOUIMBM  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN. 

FROZEN  FOOD  MST 

MEATMSmUTE. 


Ili43.10 


NBERN  TEXTU  MHOMOY  ASSN 

CROP  MMMNCE  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

niMSB  tMNUMCMBS  ASSOCUim.. 

FEHKS  SOMP  CONSUMERS  OMUim 

FOOD  MARKETMG  MSmUTE. 


b. 

b. 


GEORGE  OOUMS.  1126  16TH  ST  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 ... 
MUMN  COUMS,  1850  K  SITIgf,  N.W.  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 


IMRY  M.  COUMS,  1025  OONNGChCUT  AVt.  NW  SUm  200  WMHMGTON  DC  20036. 

Sima  I.  OOLUNS.  1909  K  SIRST,  N.W.  SUm  300  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

WUMI  P.  COUMS.  15TH  (  M  SIRSTS,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

COLORADO  MURW  ASSN.  420  DENVER  CLUB  BIDG  DENVER  00  80202 

W.  RENT  COMBS,  V»\  R  ST^  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


i  UNON  MSURAliCE  OOMPAMES,  ONE  BEACON  STREH  BOSTON  MA  02101 •""••-""• 

OOMHniEE  FOR  CAP  FORMAim  THROUGH  DMOEND  REINVESTMENT,  C/0  HERBERT  COHN  1800  M  ST..  NW,  #800 
inm  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

CONRRIS  FOR  CONSimiTBNAl  MIEGRITY,  1900  L  STREET,  NW.  #610  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

COMHnTH  FDR  SFKINE  CAPITAL  REOmOY,  SUm  303  1901  L  ST.JRII  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


coams  FOR  ffnciM  tax  mcbiiives.  oic  famagut  square  iiH  floor  washmgton  k  2oom": 


COHHmS  FOR  EOUAUIY  OF  CmZBB  BBQRE  THE  COURTS,  3401  WEST  DMSm  ST.  CHCAGO  1  60651 

OMHnK  FOR  HURRWE  lEGBUim  MC,  11  WEST  60IH  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10023... 

OOHNmK  FOR  PWPOSmON  TMRTY,  PO  BOX  915  HARTSBIE  Al  35640 .:™;;;:.- 

COMMmH  ON  NORTH^OUTH  1^,  C/O  GMO  m  DE  MARCO  ANOSISON  HAU  AMERCAN  UNNBISITY  WASHMGION 
K  20016. 


TO  ASSUS  THE  AVAIU81ITY  OF  CASEM.  3213  0  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007. 
CAUSt  2030  M  SL  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 

mSfiRim  MsrituTE.  rm.  300  h46  isth  st..  nw  washmgion  dc  20036 


UNCE  GONPlUll  K  ST^NW,  #410  WASHMGTON  K  20005. 

ooMPuiatooMUKAniNsr  


>  MOUSTRY  ASSOCUTHN,  1500  WISON  BLVD  sum  512  ARUNGTON  VA  22209. 

BMMRD  a  CONE  PA  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30M1.. 

CAROU  1 GOKS.  sum  301  1515  N.  COURTHOUSE  RD.  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 

OONFERBKEffSTATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS,  1015 18TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

OONGRBS  HAICH.  215  PENNSYIVANUM.  SE  WASHMCIlM  K  20003.. 


OONGRESSCNAL  06T  Wim  COMM.  061  7,  C/O  JOE  TDMAMO  2735  IVY  SI.  TAMPA  H  33607 

RAYMOND  F.  OONRUNa  1050  17TH  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

JOHN  B.  CONMILY,  SUm  900  1101  OAnNECICUT  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

ROREIT  J.  COMNB  JR.,  1100  CONNECTCUI  AVt.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

Smei  N.  CDMNER,  ROUTE  1,  BOX  506  EASTON  HO  21601 

JOHN  P.  OONNOlir  sum  802  2000  L  STRKT,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

RCWMO  J.  CDNNOi  *,  425  13TH  STJIW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 

OONSBMUNES  FOR  llNGMim  mm.  Ma  SUm  321  226  MttSACHUSETTS  AVENUt  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20013... 

CONSOUDATED  EOSOH  00  OF  NEW  YORK,  MC,  4  RVMG  PUCE  NEW  YORK  NY  10003 

CONSOUDAIED  HUL  CORPORATm,  POBOX  0451  WASHMGION  DC  20024 .^^... 

1  OF  SOCIAL  SCDCE  lISSOCIATBNS.  SUm  300  1755  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUt  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 


MY  OHSIANTK,  SUm  350  1300  N.17TH  SI.ARUNGIDN  VA  22209.. 

K  UJni  OF  U.S.,  MC.,  256  WASHMGTDM  ST.  MOUNT  VBMON  NY  10550.. 


CDHneiTAL  ASSN  OF  ROiUIT^  ORUYERS  (CXlt),  511  C  STREET.  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  20002.. 

lOWl  I  CONINEY,  1250  t  HOLLANDAU  BEACH  BLVD.  WLLANOAU  K  ^3009 

CONTMCr  WKA  CONFERENCt  1730  RHODE  BLAND  AVt.  NW  SUm  801  WASHMGION  X  20036. 

DAM  CONTmnO.  sum  200  1100  CONNKICUT  AVt,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

JOMI  A.  CONWAY,  1201  16TH  STREF.  NW  WASIRNGTDN  DC  20036 

XXW  T.  CONWAY.  410  IST  ST.,  SE  WASHMGION  DC  20003... 
BMY 1  COinnS,  pa  box  i706  MDUND  M  48640.. 


ALEXANDRA  W.  OOOK.  229  PEMSYIVANA  AVtJE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

FREDERCK  N.  COOK,  VERMONT  PETROIBNI  ASiCUim  PO  BOX  566  MONTPEUER  VI  05602. 

HMBIY  N.  COSllSO  17TH  ST..  Ml  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

1  RCHARO  mOK.  777  14TH  ST.,  MlJUm  700  WASHMGTON  K  20005 .. 
THOMAS  M.  COOK,  sum  1032  425  liTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004.. 


COOK,  PURCELL  iCNOBQON  1  ZORACK.  IITH  FLOOR  1015  18TH  ST^NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 

EuSt  DOOOH,  110  MARYUND  AVt,  Nt  SUm  101,  BOX  54  WASHMGTON  DC  20002 

BERNARD  J^MEYSUm  900  1730  IflMSYlVAMA  liVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

PAUL  t  COONEY,  17^5  PBRBVIVAMA  AVt,  NW.  #1000  WASMGION  K  20006 

b 

b 

BEWAMM  Y.  COOPER  JR.,  1730  NORTH  LYNN  ST.  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

EMMANUa H.  COOPtt fel  STATE STRKT BRDGBWI CI06604 

JESSE  D  COOPERJUm  314  1155  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 , 

JOSHUA  W.  OOOrei,  2626  S.  LEE  STREF  ALbUMORIA  VA  22314.. 


MOEPENDENT  UI8RCANT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN . 

NATCNAL  ASSN  OF  OONVEMENCE  STORES 

NATMAL  HUIB  COUNOL 

NORRB  MOUSIIES 

OUTDOOR  POWER  EQUPMENT  MSTIIUTE . 


6.630.00 


SOOETY  OF  MOEPENDENT  GASOUNE  MARKETERS  OF  AMERCA. 
SPECIALTY  SIEE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.. 


MIERNATHNAL  UMON  OF  ELECnUCAL  RADC  (  MACHME  VRIRKBB. 

AMOCAN  OOUNOL  OF  UFE  MSURAWE.  MC -. 

SHEUOIOO -■- 

MOTOR  VEHKLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATm  OF  THE  Uj.,  MC 

NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US 


%JZL» 


HUERNATXMAL  BUSMESS  MACHMES  OORP. ... 
ajMMERQAL  UNm  ASSURANCE  COMPANB. 


13U0 


UNITED  ELECTRCAL  RADIO  t  MAORNE  WORKERS  OF  AMER. 


SOUIHEASTERH  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSH 

DCM  GROUP  (FOR  AD  HU  COMHTTEE  FOR  AMERCAN  SIVB). 


VMSON  (  EUONS  (FOR:  TRAVELERS  MSURANCE  COMPANY)..... 

OHYSlfR  GOMWim 

FORBGN  MHRSTRY  OF  KMGDOM  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA.^...^.. 
FOPHAM,  HANI.  F  AL  (FOR  OWAGO  MERCANTU  EXOIANGE). 
DBTIUEb  SPMITS  COUNOL  OF  THE  U.S.,  Mt 


AHBICAN  NURSES'  ASSOOAim. 


TEXnU  RENTAL  SERVXXS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA. 


ASSQOATED  GAS  DISTRIBUTDRS 

NAnONALEDUCATmASSN.. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNOL. 

OOWOKMCALOO. 


ELfCnONC  D*TA  SYSIEMS  CORPORATm 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MSI 

NATCNAL  WATHIWAYS  CONFERENCt  MC. 

G8IERAL  ELECTRC  CO 

NATCNAL  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN 

AH  FIORBA,  MC. 

AMEMCANUBRARY  ASSN 

CATBIPIUAR  TRACIDR  CO  

raLRt^„H0UA8AUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOR  OTY  OF  MNNEAPOlCi) 
FRSr  WOOONSM  NATCNAL  BANK  OF  WIWAUKEE 


KATHY  J.  COOPH,  sum  1204  1700  R  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

WTQCU  J.  COOPER.  1001  CONNECICUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

Di 

DMMEU  COOVER,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST..  SWJI401  WASHMGTON  OC  20003 

JAMES  M  OOmMD.  SUm  801  1101  OONNEChOIT  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

JOHN  F.  OOR0ORW1J2O  15TH  ST.JIW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 ^ i i;;v;i.-;jc-,ii;xi- 

CORCORAN,  HARDEJTY,  WHYH  t  ^OUTO,  P.C,  SUIE  510  1575  EYE  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005. 


FOLEY  Uma  HOUABAUGH  t  JMOBS  (FOR  LAWYERS  TITIE  MSURANCE  CORP) 
PRMTMG  MDUSTRIES  OF  AMER,  MC 


ROQIY  MOUNTAM  OH.  8  GAS  ASSN. 


PORISMOUnMOTTERY  ARMED  SERVCES  COMM.  MC. 

CHEVRON  USAJNC. 

COUMX  OF  mSST  MDUSTRIES.. 


FOOTWEAR  DIV..  RUIBat  MFGRS  ASSN. 
NATCNAL  ASSN  OF  MOEPBBENT  MSURERS.. 

CMCMO  MERCANTU  EXCHANGE 

NORFQU  SOUTHERN  00 

OONTMENTAL  RESOURCES  00 


4.647.61 


13.000.00 
2.192MJI0 


5,73154 


UJ» 


1XS.00 


57,184.72 


210M 


37  JB 


10.00 


615« 


62-21 


27.BB 


3S7.13 


9.65132 
441.19 


442.537.14 


2.(0 


25lB 
661.00 

sun.4s 


21.75 


500.00 


459.00 
1.725JI0 


1,165.00 


1,750.00 


432.00 
750.00 


425.00 
1,000.00 
2,100.00 
1.154JX) 

660.00 


imx 


1.10100 
1,400.00 
10100 
3.000.00 
12J90.00 
2.000.00 
1999.00 
IJXHOO 


7tU2 
980.44 

isui 

lOBJI 

512-50 

10.S01JI 

2.663J2 

9116 

lOjTZJB 


34137 


509JS 

154J2 


1100 
42.85 

"3100 


91Si2 
529.52 


20100 

440 

566.00 


3638 


HfflP  H  CBBBWi,  Sl»  : 
GOMMl  GMBO 


HtWPC 


icosmujLU 
San 


INS, IE. 

fwiwa 


IICOSIBIA 

HiB  1  ooiaup  on 

■WBf  «UgCWI^I10 1 
1  111  jWMI,  MS 


on  EICUT 


FBT 


LOFSmt 

uoawMN.  »o 

•UIM  t  COWIKY.  P.0 

1MB  OMMV 1101  ISn  ST..  Ml, 

1— f.  coil,  tot  70?  ji 
II 


one  Ma  siuob.  sunt  2io  ii  dunnt  oaoi.  m  nmsHMem  oc  m»~ 
oriij— I.  sunt  41? «« s.  amn  st.  sn  hmshmgiw  k  20003 

ITW  SnST,  M  MMMEIW  DC  2000S 

n  H4 1WU  n  laa.. 


a  I  fawsYiwai*  memk.  m  p.o.  m  7S((  wshmgim  k  imm. 


BRM  s.  oma.  ms 

MEiaWDGa(.203eH 
C  MTM  OOLre  »  1^ 

I /Ton.  1133 

ICCMIBll3a 

h- 

to 


1S1I 


to. 

to- 


to. 
to- 


ll. CMK.  323* 

nmi  CMK.  1735 
CHNUS  S.  OWWRin. 
to 

to. 
to. 


MUIMIO  CMHraB. 

■HMO  c  cnamM,  1' 
Bowu)  J  cnu «« 
«  k  cnMjtii  n. 
JOJgH  t  aMw. 

rmftcuBsmm. 

PUCMTT,  2m     " 

nm  w  cnuini.  ii 
cwais  H.  auMEU. 

to 

to 


m  SNHisnTs 

UOI  COMCnCVT 


amoMBMsacMi 

■  fi.CUUBy«20 
3100 
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\m  i7»  I  g,  M  wawcrn  Kjom -..~ 

t  MCOK  Ml  L  SI..  KJilt  MOMMGRII  DC  21131  .„ 

_  nw  tana  wn'rimti  xmm — 

UL,  m\  OMBIKUT  ML  m  ■WWOI K  20131.. 


jn  tcnai,  sunt  113  iw  ranwc  snor,  iw  wsmam  dc  20007 

ON  loJsi  snsr  m  wawgow  pc  20000 

iM  wMfUHimL,mwamem%  20w^. 

SH  IM  VBMM  MK.  M  ■ttWaW  K  2IM 

^jm  MMHcn  gaBi — 

Mb.  swt  iiw  wwaai  k 

Sr^MWSMBin  DC  20000. 
WW  UMBNBai  1X71701... 

sj.  wwon  K  200c 


in /miC,  SVni  Ito  1110  VBMMT  AVt.  IW  NASHMCniN  K  2000$.. 

,  mSSmm.,  m.  #300  wmbion  dc  20030 - 

m  loii  inaoN^ME,  M  MMPn  dc  20030 

new  MEMK.  m.rm  wamam  « 20030 

snKL  SE  msMHEnii  k  200 .. 


TOO  lOHS  CENia  NO  WSHMOaJWimn  70703.. 

mjm.  iMSNMEm  dc  20000.. 


..  ..„^#NI  MUSMMEICR  K  2000$.. 
ICTH  ^..  M  IMSNMGnM  DC  2pfK,., 


Eii«l««/OM 


ASSOCMTOI  OF  (R  m  UNEl 

WFFNO  MMOOtSnK  CO,  MC — 

COTFEi  SUEM  t  COCOA  VtCmS,  IC. 


SONY  COV  CF  mOKX. 


NHCM  MSmUTE  OF  KICHMir  SMmS.. 

wnoMi  vu  Assn  OF  mbl 

CH2M  HU.  IC - 

mam  isn  of  ihiibi  posors 

COWMG  suss  WOMS _ 

KMHOUSE  Ml  LTD.. 


CENnW.  MO  SOUm  nest  services,  MC.. 
MTOMi  CLEM  M  OQHUTOI.  MC 


M0DW  TEXnf  MHBIgt. — 

lEXAS  EASTBM  HMOBSOI  00*,... 


COMTMin  COIP  OF  NKROk 


MBKM  MIQiAR  EWKY  COMOl.. 


Fon  mm  oo... 


estate  of  VOBk  HMBWH ._.. 

imN.  OOIMCI.  OF  THE  OOUSmnA  THE  OF  UMSWIM... 
NATOW.  SA1MGS  1  LOAN  LEAGUE.. 


COVE  ASSOOATES  MC.  (FOD:  ASSN.  OF  Ui.  MGHT  VISION  mS.).. 

AMEMCAN  ASSN  OF  OM.  i  MAXUOFACW.  SURGEONS 

AMEMCAN  NAICH  ASSN.. 


7JHI0 


t.2IUI 

7MJI 
4S0.H 

lO^MLN 
t7.H 

3.1IIN 


20«.M 


2S;il 
74S.75 

3i;.« 

17, 


4,00M0 


ANCHOR  RATI  UFE  MSURAKE  CO.. 
ASSOCMm  OF  MAXMUM  SEMCE  TE 


CBS  THEVBRN  IKTWORI AFFUATG  ASSOOAI 
CaUlUR  SV51EMS.  MC. 
FKET  BITEinilSES,  MC. 


ICA5fDB,MC.. 

ssoQAini 


FUST  NATWW.  BOSTON  OORNRATnt 

FKniAM  COVORATm _ 

MiawniAl  MJSMESS  MACHMES  CORP. . 

MMSmr  COMPANY  MSmUTE 

IMN6  TRUST  CO 

lOMT  AinMTES  ASS0CWT10NS.. 


IIEm«GEE  OOIP  AND  KM-HCGEE  MIOiAR  coir .. 

HDNEST  TBEVSMN.  MC 

NATIONAL  FOOTBAU  LEAGUE.. 


mm  Yom  state  uhan  development  corp.. 

POST-NEWSWEH  STATOB,  MC. 

KKHHOUI  B0GY  CORP.. 


.     IM^NN  MASHMGIDN  DC  2001S.. 

,  NM  RKMKION  K  20030 „„. 

KANSAS  CITY  HMMl. 


ST.  Ml  MASMMCIQN  K  20030 -. 

m  ST..  Ml.  i2N  MASHMGRM  K  20030.. 


CMHBt  MnWM  0  NM  I.  PC  1320  IflH  ST..  MISUHE  200«ASHMeTn  K  20030.. 

to 

to.™. 

to 


mfDV  HWE  FAMFAX  VA  22031 

>  Yom  AVENUi  m  wsmam  do  20000 _. 

T)|  raNEX  HOUSE  32SS  GXACE  STRtn.  NW  NASHMGTON  DC  20007.. 


19  PENRSflVANH  AWNUE.  NN,  #707  WASMMGTQN  K  20000 .. 

'  FMST  ST.,  NN  WASHNCTW  K  20001 _. 

7  E  ST..  M)  NASHMGnM  DC  20000 . 


N  TMHD! 


_^      STIST  PO  KB  1724  HAMBRURG  PA  1710S...... 

on  SIKR  #N0  AMMeiON  VA  22209 

MnDR.  FM15  CHURCH  VA  22042 

S77JjnAaniK-DUNM0OY  ».,  #5000  ATUNTA  GA  30342.. 


emmuEYi 


.  1  35  KW  YON  AVlNUt  NinMSHMGTON  U  20006 . 

WSSN  WSETTS  AVE..  Ml  NASMOON  K  2003S 

iO  IWSSAOUnS  AVi,  NW  NASMMGTON  K  20030.. 
67«  GEORGW  SI.  CHEVY  OIASE  MD  2001S 


SCCUBTKS  MOUSIRY  ASSN 

SPMMN  MOnCASIMG  COMPANY. 

AMEMCAN  BROAOCASHNG  CO 

OOMMM  (MISE 

HNSAS  CITY  LIFE  MSURANCE  CO  „ 

MQCOMMUNCATOeCORP. 


FOR:  AMEMCAN  CONCRETE  PAVEMENT  ASSN)... 

FOR:  CANAVEWM.  PORT  AUTHORITY) 

FOR:  CITY  OF  HAM) 

FOR:  DACE  COUNTY) 

'    "   PA  (FOR  GLOBAL  EXPIORATUN  t 


CMUKR.  HOFFMAN  0  HAIER.  PC. 
CMUn,  HOFFMAN  t  HABER.  PC. 
CRAMER,  HOFFWN  t  HABER,  PC. 
OHMER,  HQFWAN  t  HABO,  P.C 
CMMER,  HOFFMAN  t  HABER,  ' 

DEmOPMENT  CORP.).  

CRAMER,  HOFFMMI  (  IMER,  PC  (FOR:  M.A.N  TRUCK  i  BUS  CORP.) 

CRMER,  HOFHMI  t  HABER,  PC  (FOR:  REPUOUC  OF  (MON) 

AMERICAN  CONCRETE  PAVEMBIT  ASM „ 

CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORTTY 

CITY  OF  MUM 

DAOE  COUNTY 


GLOBAL  E»>10RATX)N  t  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.. 

MAN.  TRUCK  t  BUS  CORP. 

REPUBUC  OF  GABON.. 


Ui  DBENSE  COMMTTH 

AMEMCAN  MSTITUTE  OF  ARCHnECIS „._ 

GRAY  AMD  COMPANY  (FOR:  AMERICAN  MON  t  STEE  MSIIIUTE) . 
'FOR:  AMEMCAN  WlipE  ASSN) 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


FOR:  AVE  ENTERPRBES) 

FDR:  BENDR  CORPORATWI) 


GRAY  AND  COHPNIY  FDR:  OOMHONWEALTH  OF  niERTO  MCO)... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  I 

GRAY  MB  COMPANY  (FOR:  JOMT  MARfTIME  ( 

TERA  CORPORATION 

MSSNI  MOTOR  C0M>ORAT1ON  M  U.SA.. 


1.1 

7JM0.n 

4,S20.M 


XSKM 


itxnn 


C41.N 


7.4N.N 
1S3J7 


39.20 
34S.C2 


4I$.16 

S.491.13 

434.19 

S12.U 


3J00.H 


1.7S0.n 
5.500.n 
26.000.00 


ijam 


\m» 


4,492.» 


430.72 


13,500.00 

7,soo.n 

10,OM.OO 


in 

15.00 

117.04 


9.U 
UN 
70.42 


4104 


4.H 


310.67 


17.6S 


35.12 
744Jt 
31.15 


12.0W.00 

N,000.N 

600.W 

57175 


IN  1511  K  SIRET.  NN  MASMeTON  K  20005.. 


,       PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  334  I  13TH  ST.. 

nm  NW  NASMMGIDN  DC  20006 

13  HOifirn  TX  77N1.. 


PO  MM  95063  LWOOUINB  60509.. 


AVBRItJN 
T  WE..  Ml 


NW  NASHMGTDH  K  20036... 
tmSHMEin  K  20030..... 


PO  HK  014004  MMI  a  33101 

ST.  Ml,  #7H  NASMNCIW  DC  20006... 
1125  15TH  ST^NW  NASHM6T0N  OC  20005.. 
Wn  MJiOK  SAN  FIMCaCO  CA  94106... 


MOTHERHOOD  OF  RAIWAY  CMMKN  OF  THE  US.  t  CMMDA 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMEMCA. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  HIUCATXJN  ASSN 

FOOTWEMI  MOUSTMES  OF  AMBMX ....y..-..-^..^... 

UNITED  ASSN  OF  MYHEN  I  Una.  OF  PUHG  (  PIPEFT6  MOUSnY.. 

M16ERT  H  KEUEN  CO  (FOR:  CMOHE  CONTROL  COUNQL) 

MOCMI  MSTITUTE  OF  ARCHnECIS 

AHOICNI  SHORT  IME  RMUIOAO  ASSN 

NAinW  MMAl  aECTMC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

GBHAL  ElECIRB  00 

HUGHES  naXXIPIERS 

NORTHROP  CORP... 


FRMK  G.  NNGSLEY 

MUMEN  t  COMPNIY 

MBBMI  PETROLEUM  MST 

MTEmATDNAL  lUSMESS  MACHMES  CORP 

COIUMBM  GUlf  TRMfiMBSm  CO 

NATIOtW.  COUNCX.  OF  FMIMER  COOPERATIVES.. 

tSMXt  MC  

ASSOCIATED  GAS  D6TM8UT0RS 

AVON  PRODUCTS.  MC.. 


BROOKLYN  UMON  GAS  CO 

COMMUMCATDNS  SATELLITE  OOM>ORATnH.. 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATKM 

ELJLUYMBODMPMIY.. 


HELXXVTER  ASSOCUTON  INIHINATWNAL 

NATKXML  ASSN  OF  NHOLESAIER-OBTMBUTORS... 

PNI  AMEMOM  WORLD  AMWAYS.  MC 

REGIMAL  MRIME  ASSOCMinN 

SKRRA  PAOFK  POMER  OOMPMff 


TRW,  IC.. 


2,032.53 
5,«M.m 


2.700.00 

l,750.n 

70.W 

1,275.00 


50.H 


3,00000 
5,000.M 


770.40 


3,229.11 
501.75 


164.00 


1,502.11 


500.n 


32L2I 
30.n 


2oo.n 

125.N 


73.W 


ion 


2i6.n 


3,n7.50 


6,ios.n 


37S.n 


9N.75 


MIEMHTHNAL  PAPER  CO. 

MORTGAGE  BMMERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  MKMCA.. 
OUFORNA  CNNOS  t  GROWERS 


55.00 


5.N0.N 


30.00 
10.00 
20.M 


10.00 

"iON 
N.N 


ION 
33.M 


3NiN 


Manh  2, 1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3639 


UN  ism  SnEETJWJUMRBIDH  DC  20IK~ 
ON  IflM  ST.,  Ml  MASMNGIQN  DC  200M 


JONNT. 

to 

RAIMffll  L  CMMY,  1717  MASSACNUSET1S  AVENUE.  NW,  #503  NASHMG10N  K  20036.. 
MCNMB  C  CURRY.  H19  HM  SREET,  #3  HCIIMI  VA  22101  „ 


ElflVB/aM 


CNl  T.  OURI&llOl  OOMBnCUT  AlCjW  SUHE  NO  MASHMGIDN  DC  20036 

BNMD  P.  OilBl,  30  WESI  MONCTCT  MICHESTB  NY  14614 .....,^^,. 

CURnS,  IMAXIB,  tfO,  SnVENS,  NDOa  1  NODUAU,  SUnE  503  1025  K  ST.,  Ml  WASMMGTON  K  20006... 

M  MMEinlJimirNO  lis  «iw«i^  


EKEKn  E.  CUna  620  SH  FfIN  MIBRIE  lUXL,  SWTE  912  PORTUNO  OR  97204 
lOBE  C  OmML  2020  NORm  I4TN  SI.  MtJCTM  VA  22201 

•UMH  a  ramn,  iho  w.  in  si.  wuKp  de  ions 

•UMI  m  ONNft  1616  H  SI.,  NH  NASHMGnM  K  200H 


LEWS  I  DNE,  9flE  1016  INO  k  SnCEl,  NN  NNSHM6TW  DC  20NC 

OONND  iMIVHPlE,  1575  I  SI..  Ml  WASMNBTON  DC  20005 

EUEOE  I.  DALION.  m.  lOlN  loio  &  EMB  SI.  MUCTON  VA  22202 

MMES  a  OtUOL  2(29  R  ST.,  Ml  MASNMGnM  K  20006 

OMMaL  OMitfL  1  HLSOH.  PC  911  ISm  SfflET  P.O.  BOX  34(9  MODESTO  CA  9S3S3.. 
SCYMNBt.  PC  KM  14N0  JUNO  BEACH  a  334M ....,.,.,.. 

wmx  mum  i  pmmeter.  p.c  mo  h  si.,  mi  washrktdn  dc  20006 

OAMO 1  DMRBSONJUnE  400E  ON  WIYIMI)  AVi,  SW  NASHMEION  K  20024. 
DAN  DMRia  1747  faNVSLVMIA  AW.,  NN  NASMNGTON  K  200N.. 
WRIJAMIU 


,  SUTE  2N  412  FMSr  Sn&T,  SE  WASMMGnU  DC  20003.. 

»  out  LEE  HONIAY  SUHE  5H  FMRFAX  VA  22030 

,  1156  ISTN  SI^NN  WASHM6T0N  K  20005. 


ONBOALDMREY,: 

KHMB  C  ONUHL  ..^  ..... ..  ^  ,„^-m..^  —  »v.™     

DWK  DWBMY  DMMEUE,  UN  17^  ST..  Ml,  #12N  MASHMGIDN  «  20036. 

TNOHis  iBGa  Smjuiiiik  Kinum  oounol  pc  kx  4220  Montgomery  m.  30195- 

M  DENMS  DNKHBnV,  733  ISIH  STOEEI,  Ml  WMWNGTON  DC  20005 

n«  B.  DMIEIWRT  M ,  INO  MASSACWliSEITS.AVt,.MI  NASHMGnM  OC  20036 

UMY  C  DMIENPORI,  5l75  PEACHnEE«MW00OY  RD.  SUnE  SOU)  ATUNTA  GA  30342 

EARl  F.  DAMP.  SUDE  1107  1825  K  SnEH,  NW  WASHMGnM  K  20006 

DMKL  L  DAVteON,  26N  VMGMM  AVL,  NW  WASHMGnM  K  20037 - 

CHRBnnB  L  DM«.  SURE  650  1920  h  SnSI,  NW  NASHMGnM  DC  20036 

to _ 

to 

to 

to.. 


DAVD  R  DNVE.  MOMM  FEnOlBMI  COUNCl  714  HNRBON  UX.  MOHNAPOIS  M  46204.. 

DREW  M  DAV6.  UOI  lOffl  ST.,  NN  WASHMGnM  K  20036.... 
EDWWO  M  DAVS,  410  FMST  il..  SE  NASHMGnM  OC  20003 .. 


EDNM  I.  DAVB,  1510  FMST  CnY  EAST  BMDMG  HOUSTON  TX  nn2. 

FRED  a  DAVS,  1111  19ni  SnEH,  NW.  NASHMGnM  DC  20036 

DMAS  GMWi  I  SnMBS.  SURE  110  1920  N  SmOI.  NN  WASHMGnM  DC  20036.. 

to 

to 

to 

Do - - 

KBMEm  I  DAMS,  SUTE  743  1434  NEW  YORK  AVE..  NW  WASHMGNM  DC  2000$.... 

OHD  R  DAVB,  pU.  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 

DAW  PDU  6  WARDWEU.  1575  EYE  ST.,  NW  WASHMGnM  DC  20005 

Do 

Oo - — . 

R.  MinM  DAWS,  1615  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20062 

ROBERT  DAMS.  015  CONNECHCUI  AVL,  NW  WASHMGnM  K  20006.. 


DAVB  SMPCH  t  SBIA,  1301  PENNSYIVMIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 

WUIAH  LEE  DAK.  299  PAMl  AVE.  NEW  YORK  NY  10171 - -:-™.. 

OAVB|NMGHT.  TOM).  MESE  (  XMES,  6TH  FLOOR  1050  THOWS  JEFFERSON  SKSJ.  Ml  NASHMGnM  DC  20N7.. 

f.  M  OAVBIM 'OlBL  WSSfflA^^  


mm  oyiBE  CORP .... 

lAIORBB'  MR  URBN  OF  HORffl  MKHC^Aft-OO.. 
MnONV.  ORMOIMnNG  CDMH  i«»iui»iOYa__ 

nohml  AON  OF  MDmoni  couoes  t  unribbrb.. 


PIMB- 


DON  Ma  COMPANY — 

■Msnnr  of  the  ewwompi  piomnce  of  ontmki.  cnmoa. 

AMEMOM  EVIBS  CO. 

wnOMM.  AlUMCE  FOR  HYDROBECnHC  BBGY 

NAnONAL  AUDUHM  SOQEIY 

OREGn  UUOU  ASSN 

MEDIA  GBBAL.  MC. 


NAnOML  ASSN  FDR  IBGHBOMniD  SCHOOLS,  MC 

NHCNI  RETM.  FBOAnOH. -.. 

AM  PROOUCIS  t  CHBMCALS,  MC — -.. 

MOCMI CYMMH)  COSBy  (BM  IBBU  UBOMTOHB) .. 

NAnONAl  LEACUE  OFWgniiSTaS — 

NAnOMl  SOOEIY  OF  PROFESSBNAL  BIGMBIS 

DESERT  GRAPE  GKMFBB  LEAGUE  OF  CAUFOIMA 

nOROA  PDWER  t  UGHI 00 

JM>MI  LUMia  HPORIBB  ASSN 

AMBHMI  OPTOMEmC  ASSN 

AMlCOMC.. 


ASSOCHTIM  OF  NKMOM  IMLROMS.. 

MnOMU.  LRKSTONE  MSI.  MC 

J.  C  PBMEY  CO.  MC 

SCHEMNGflOJGH  CORP. 

AHBKMI  PEnOlEUH  161 

LEGAL  SBMCB  CORP- 


NAnONU.  RUML  ELECnK  COOPERAnVE  ASSN- 


RIBERI  H  KEILEN  CO  (FOR:  CALOME  OONnOl  COUNCl) 

PHRUPS  PEnOEUM  CO _. 

SP«a  6  HCDHRND  (FOR:  NORn»N  CNVORNH  PONB  AG8CY)- 

AMBK>W  BUREAU  OF  OHlKnoiBJC 

BHE  COUNTY  MDUSIRIAl  DEVELDMHI AGBEY 

FAUaNJEICORPOIAIXM. 


NAnOWL  SXST  SHOOIMG  ASSN.. 

TECHNOUeY  CENTER,  MC 

MKMOW  PEnniBM  MST 

MIXMIL  SOFT  DHNK  ASSN. 


AMEMCMI  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCI.- 
COASTN.CDRP.. 


I4.U2JI 


6.SI0JI 

3.210N 


6JI0JI 


KM 


umm 


m» 


2.22U0 


63IJI 

INN 


mJ6 


aijo 

M4JI 


II7.0S 

"ITJJN 


4JWJ7 


n«N 


5IJ0 
6.133JI 


aJi 


3712 
2JSM0 


EOBM  ELECnaC  MSnnJIE 

MTEGHIY  OR.  6  GAS  COMPANY. 

NRM3PAL  SUBDSnMT,  NO.  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  OBI.. 

NORnCm  COLORADO  WATER  CONSOVMCY  OKmCT 

SNYOa  OL  ODMPMff 

TENNHX)  OR.  OOMPMIY 

RONH  6  HAAS  CD. 


OOCAOOIA  COWANY 

MIBUMTUML  PAPER  CO.. 

HORGNI  GUMHNTY  niBI  00  OF  NEW  YORK . 


1.  EDWARD  DAY.  S^  R.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20004 

Do 

OOI  GROUP,  SUTE  301  1515  N.  COURTHOUSE  ROAD  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 - 

a  WMK  DE  MCHELE,  PC  BCK  21666  PHOENK  U  S5036 

DHN  RUSSEU  DEANE  M  1N7  NEW  IMMPSHKE  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009.. 

Do - .— 

to- 

to.. 


ROBOT  L  DOO^  MBSOUM  OR  COUNCl.  420  L  CMnOL.  #203  JBFERSm  OY  HO  65101 . 

EDWMV 1  DOAlT,  SUTE  301  1515  N  COURTHOUSE  M).  MUN6TON  VA  22201 

ID  DECKER,  SUIE  UN  1707  H  SnST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


WMSTON  ilDraiER.  SUTE  120  1522  K  ST,  ilW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 

to 

MBMI  DEERY.  1957  E  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 - 

DONALD  H  DOTE,  IN  N.t  AMMS  STREH  fWRIA  R.  61629 

GEORGE  1  DEGNM  ASSOOATES,  MC.  SUITE  3A  1311-A  OOUEY  HADBON  tUA  MCLEAN  VA  22101.. 

to 

DEHMIT  ASSOCIATES.  MC,  1505  22NOSI:,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

JOHN  P.  DEXMIY,  SUJe123  201 1  SIROt,  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

SIEPHH  T.  DEIAMATER.  2600  SOUTHLAND  CBflER  DALLAS  TX  75201 

XWN  V.  DBANEY,  100  FEDERAL  SI  BOSTON  MA  02110 - 

to 

nm  L  OBMO,  7  EDWARDS  -  BOX  1172  HELENA  MI  59624 

ROBERT  B.  OeANO,  225  TOUHY  AVL  PMK  MOGE  L  60061 


cmuha  d  aaDACh,  7n  ANoeBON  mu  mmo  purchase  ny  lost? .- 

MOMB  J.  OaOOSE,  1015  lOIH  SfflHT,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SUSAN  C  DeiMIR,l61S  H  ST.,  N.W.  WASHMGTON  DC  20M1 

OJUBEm  C  OEMATO,  5210  MITH  WAY  CMM>  SPRMGS  MO  20746 

TMIA  OEMCHW.  4N  SOUffl  CAPHOl  ST.,  SW  SUTE  401  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

OQMKX  U.S.  OR.  COMPMIY,  SUTE  040,  LOCKBOK340PlAttOFfflE  MKMCAS,  NOnH  TONER  DAUAS  TX  75201 . 

BRADFORD  T.  BEMPSEY,  512  N.  MMIf  AVL  SUTE  210  VIENNA  VA  221N 

GEORGE  H  DENBM,  4*37  Da  RAY  AVL  NASHMGTON  X  2N14 

to — 

RAY  DBRSON,  115  lOffl  ST.,  NN  NASHMGTON  DC  20006 

XMnTdBMWN,  WSSOW  01 COUCIL  421  L  CM1TAL  ST.,  #203  JEFFERSON  CITY  MO  6S101 

OAW  N.  DENSfOD,  ION  31$T  SIREn,  Ml  NASHMGTON  OC  20«7 

WELLS  DENYES,  19li  PENNSYLVMML  AVtjW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

DEPMnMENT  RM  PRDFESSXIMI  EMPlDffES.  Afl-OO,  015  ISffl  ST.,  Ml  WASHINGTON  K  200N 

DOOa  BLAMEn  OEPASSE.  UN  CONNECTKUT  AVL.  Ml,  #540  WiiSWNGTON  K  20036 -. 

AlPHONSE  DEMBN,  SUTE  UN  1099  L  Sngl.  Ml  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

LIDYO  J.  OBMnSOM,  SUTE  906  1020  I  SniEEt,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

HELEN  B.  oSTIoi?  I5TH  ST.,  MK,  #N2  WAMNGTON  OC  20005 

MCHAR  DBAMO,  1343  L  SIKT,  M»  NASHMGTON  X  20005 

JAMES  I.  DEVME.  LEONMH)  COHEN  I GEHNGS  9N  17n  ST.,  Ml.  #1020  NASHMGTON  OC  200N 

SAHUa  L  DEWk.  1301  PONSYIVMIA  AVBRIE.  N.N.  SUIE  1150  NASHMGTON  X  20004 

to - 

to 

to - 

to ....^,^r 

R  DANG.  OEVLM,  ION  lOW  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  0C2OB36... 

RALPH  B.  DEWEY.  1050  17TN  ST,  NW,  #11N  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 


OORB  J  DENTON  1025  CONNKitalT'AVENUL  NW  SUTE  507  WASHIN6foii"DC"2N36.. 
KENDAU  P  DOntR.  9  COUnRY  CLUB  MMO  MOMU  AL  366N 


SOOEIE  GENERAU  (TOR:  HUDSON  SECWmES,  MQ - 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMBKE  OF  THE  Ul 

FORD  MOTOR  CO — — 

CALKMNH  HOUSMG  COUNCL 

NESIVAOO  00M>.. 


NAnONAL  M06O0ENI  OMRY  FOODS  ASSN. 


SOUTHERN  PACnC  CDHMURCATKMS  OD- 
NORTHDMBTA  RMNAY  LMES- 
ELECnONC  MDUSnOES  ASSN.-. 
TMRD  CLASS  MMI  ASSOQAnM- 


M)  HK  COMNTTEE  FOR  AHBHWI  SIVER.. 

MRZOW  PUBUC  SBIWCE  COMPMIY 

AHBKMI  HEniKnnORS HHB,  MC- 

coAunn  OF  MnoHomE  assns 

NAnOML  OUTOOW  CONjnON 

sPGOAiTY  eauPHm  hmkh  assn 

AHEMCMI  PEnOEUH  MST- 


DGM  GKXIP  (FOR:  AD  HOC  COMNTTEE  FOR  AHBMXN  Sl«)„ 

MTXMAL  OR.  JOBBSB  COUNCR..- — 

MfOCMI  VETEMNMIY  MEDCAl  ASSN •—  •;^ 

ASSOOATRM  OF  MnON  VETERIMRY  MOCAL  COLLEGES. — 

ASS0CM1ED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBRCA -. 

CAIBPUAR  TRAinOR  OD- 


ASSDOm  OF  STATE  I  TBMnOHAL  HEALTH  OFTWIS^^^--- 
MODN.  ASSN  OF  CHRDRBTS  MEFITAIS  t  RaATEO  MSnnnONS- 

IB»HB  MDUSniY_^NOF  AMB,  MC.--. 

MMMMnURBB  OF  EHBSKM  COHnOS  ASSN. 

IMlMMnWCO 

FMST  NAnONAL  BMK  OF  BKTON 

FMST  WIUNAL  BOSTON  CORPORAIKM 

HONTMIA  nULMM)  ASSN 

AHBIOHI FARH  BUREAU  FED 

MC- 


OF  STATE  8MM  SUFSMSORS.. 


OF  COMMERCE  OF  fflE  Ui . 

SEAfNBB  MIBMinwu.  UNON.. 


NAnOML  ASSN  OF  MOrailENT  MSURBB... 


NATKMM.  OFFCE  PRODUCTS  ASSN- 
NESnNGNOUSE  ELECnC  CORP  -.-. 

Aaoo  

AHBKVWi  PEnOLEUH  MST- 


ASSOCMTRM  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  MIBMVL. 
EASnUN  CMBMCAl  PRODUCTS,  MC 


CONTMNOCnPOFAHEMCA- 

EXMM  CONPORAnON. 

HBMU  LYNCH  tea.  MC- 


AHOBAN  CONSULnNd  BnBRS  CdiJNCiL~ 


NATKMAL  TKOEALOS  6  REIIEAOERS  ASSN.  MC 
BONUNG  PM)PRCTORS  ASSN  OF  M» 


AHBMMI  SMAU.  Ml)  MMN.  HOSPITAL  ASSOCMnON.  OM)  CNAPIER- 

GRKBPflMNUFMnUBS  OF  N0CA,  MC 

OCCBOnN.  PEfflOLEUM  COM' 

PAYOO  AHBBCAN  CORPORAnM 

PEPSCO,  MC 

nuMS  iWRiD  mm,  mc 

PAOFC  GAS  I  nECIW  CO 

ASHLAND  OR.  MC 

HACMUMI  BtOEOa  MC.— 


USUB 


UIU3 
S27RO 

1J)54« 
5N.N 


1.23IJN 


2N.N 


74tN 
4jNN 

1.416.67 


9UJI 


1.I2U0 


Z3IMI 
16iN 


IjOSUB 


2JI0lH 


290M 
2.S00.N 
3JXM.N 

lOON 


7S0.N 
2J2$.N 
16J$9  70 

t»M 
1JN.N 

1S0.N 
9.St&.96 
9.7SI.N 


IIN 
304.11 


ZSUI 
SSU3 

IJILU 

IJltU 

52S.42 

1«4J4 

6$J9 


UB 


347.N 
2S141 

4ii.n 

22.N 
22JI 


2M.47 


44US 


173.15 

"iM.» 


LSNJO 

37$.N 

IJOOiN 


I42.S0 
13J33J2 


$.ONN 
ISMO 
06U5 

2J0N.H 


71U7 

"~"mM 

7J0 


137i7 


IMLN 


U4 


1.234.63 


3640 


m  im  n,  m 


BKVIVNM  hn'S.  #2«  WSMMEION  K  JMC. 


ttmiswi 

MISrilBH.U«l  101 

smiBi  p.  onia  sun 


t  F.  gaoTY.  tM 
„  fS-DHf.  nil 

MIDOnDLlTTJI 
UnCMUKMIBB 
1 1  DOMBDl  SURE 
MMK.  in 
iaiOOMtH,230 

mum*. 

SMiT&DIMa.in7 


„ DC  20036..- - 

iisl  rasMxiA  a  3a» —■---- 

140$  ITS  I  ST..  Mr  (MSWEKM  DC  JOK 

t  ooBfrr.  s«i  too  looi  Tmsi^m  wsMKnM  oc  20007.. 
n  sum  7IH  FL  wagam  x  20001 

.   WW  Sflgl.  WW  wmtWI  pC  20030 

K  nST,  WB  WiMKIDN  K  2000t.. 


i  BR.  U  lOK  43M  wousnw  n  77210.. 


.  OaWUBOW,  1731 


iM  m  soum  cmn.  srasr,  m  wemam  k  20003.. 
mssioHsm  mbu.  m  nMSHMeiow  k  2t)03c„ 

~»  tut  WKSWM6I0W  oc  2000s — 

.._  aumi  UK.  gjemtm  ow  mis 

smr.  WW.  #«o  wwwmgtow  dc  20036 

UtS  W  ST..  WW  WMMWCnW  K  20062. 


n  S000JK12  OfilBiMD  OH  44101 

a.  inwsr: «  tm  nueiow  w  22209 — 

DOO.  ST..  Mr  WWPOW  K  20024 

2020 1  sribr.  WW  wfiWKiaw  dc  20006... 
ao  soDWD  M«K  m  raw  wv  10010 

1  ST..  WW  WSMWCnW  K  20006,.- 

910  i7n  sr.^ww  ■«■«»  k  2ooo(.. 


jiacoowaH«.p.a 

■uiw  Boniwi,  1111 1         .  ^     

mm  t  BOOUL^  o'*'^  ^LJl  nhsmwcdw  k  20021. 

M  OOnWI.  SHR  HI  : 
MY  Oa  ■)  DOWRMK, 
JMKS  A.  DOBCW,  17S0 

OEM  I.  oon  I.  sum  1  _ .... .. ... ....  ~-  — — .— ...  ........ 

asm  L  ooss.  3251  a  D  ifi  wawMY.kjni  soo  FMnunM  22030- 


soBOi  ma  00013 1 
]t«uonsN. 


POWMWB 

CMMUSP.DMB.     _ 
JMKUIDOaWKY.  PAIOC 


3  1 FBWBYIWMOA  ML.  SI  NUMWCiaW  DC  20003.. 


ni 


jawww.gawKjr,iii 
JUMP  DonLSuiiir 

BTW.OWU. 


sun  230 


sm 


,215 
MOB  E.  DIME.  1101  _ 

miMnrowg(.n 

JBOK  L  OOna  1301 

sitpm  D.  OKSiBL  s  n 
IMW0  onu  I  lUii . 

SWW  i  DMSOOU,  IMO 

ooionfrTnMR,  I 

WX  DWUSWa  JR..  3S0O 

D( 

BMM  MOW  DtYEI. 


.22 
,  192(  W 


k- 


Oi.. 
k- 

■i- 
b- 
0».. 


un 


91  iY 


nBlDWYnTOO 

man  T.  Dwna. 

MMBW.  DYSa.. 
BMW  W.  OYUM. " 
DBWRS  J.  EMMNR,  , 
MOI  D.  EMY.  11» 
Vr  W  EMUY,  173S 
GBMI  W.  EMIHH, 
EATOW  tfSOCHTB.  MC 


SHTEWK 

U  3  ( 
1  IM 
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mtHtKtnn 


0C20I3L. 


717  R.  IMWOOD  SnST  MUS  TX  7S»1 

I  SI,  Nw  MUiwaai  k  ion? 


I KSOCMB.  K.  lOlS  ism  SnST.  WW.  #7B0  HtSHMOaW  K  200(S- 
illl  ITiH  SnET  JUL  SURE  604  WISMWIEnW  DC  20036 

1 3H  206  R  wstenwsnsr  memnorh  \m  22314 

.  2101 1  SI,  WW  wamam  oc  2on7 


HSr,WW.»3ROW*SMMCIOWK200H 

"7^™*  mum  p»  19601 — 

I  CWm.  ST,  WW.  #412  WnOWGIDW  DC  2000K 


E  420  c  sr,  WE  wnaneioi  K  20002 - 


,  372S  MEXMOM  HS  COU)  SPMWG  XY  41076- 
1  K  20B36.. 


mmnm 


D«  Ml  WF  OF  TME  GDI  Da  FOR  AManrS  .. 
SOFWUM - 


AWRCM  PETMUIM  RBt ••-.••"i"- 

WMOM  Uam  1  MtONC  WIBRM.  DEMBB  ASM- 

00 

SMI  I 


ptnonKMC. 
cusm  Mnwom  91 

FOQMTB)  CASH  MMMaOT 
GRIMIWRSMG  00- 


vam.  rcAimsaiwcs  t  staffing  assn- 


meiciAL  Assw 

WROPOinAW  TRAWSPORTATOIAynOUTY..       

wATOwi  fedqution  OF  soccnis  for  OMCAL  SgOAL  MM 


STAH  OF  DEUNUL  STAIE  OF  OWA.  SIAIE  OF  UUSAWA.  H  AL- 
WESllAWKiilSlKIlRCI 


2.712i0 
600.00 
310.00 


1I7S.0O 
3.000.00 


3.000.00 
1.S0O.0O 


7J0O.00 
679.00 


SOMO 


2.417.40 


AIMCAW  HWBl  PU8UC  AFFAWB  COOM 

FEmM  lOra  UFE  ASSURMCE  COWMY- 
KBm  MTESFORS  UFE  MURAWCI  COMWY.. 
MmW.  CASUAtlY  COMPMY- 


ICAL1N  6  KSRX  COUNSaOF  mSHMGRM- 
PROFESSniAL  SERVICES  OOUWCH 


ounooR  powa  EomeiT  MsmuTE - 

RAIOML  EDUCATW  ASSN 

GULF  FOWa  COIMIIY- 


WMTGME I6MMCE  COOnWES  OF  AKHCA- 

STANMIO  a  00  (OHO) 

GROUP  HEAITH  ASSl  OF  AMBHCA,  IC 

axsoNEiamcosinuiE- 


MVESnKNTOOHWIYMSTmnE.. 


AMERCAW  05IHIPATMC  ASSW 

MTOM.  CWE  TEIEWSBH  ASSN.  MC- 

MBRCAW  ASSN  OF  NURSERYKN. 

STANDARO  OR.  CO  (OHO) 

GEUAL  FOODS  CORPORAHOW- 


anzEws"  ooojK- 

OBejuH)  gornc  umnatmg  go 

NATUHl  ASSW  OF  FEDERAL  CRHXT  UWOB...--... 
AMCAN  RDAO  t  nANSPORTAim  BLDRS  ASSN- 
AHBCMBAiaSASSN.. 


122S  CONNEnCUT  AK..  WW  WASMGItlN  K  20036- 
■ESmai  DWRC ICIEM  VA  22102.. 


2303  400  ARRK-WMY  DR.  AIUWETOW  VA  22002- 

,  10001  RDCXMUE  PWEJOOMU  M)  20052 

16ni  STHOT,  WW  HASHHCnN  OC  20036- 


1090  HEIMMT  UL.  WW  WASMGION  K  20005.. 
.\  1130  171M  SnST.  WW  WASHRCIDH  K  20036... 
PKHltWRA  AHE..  SE  WASHUBIDW  DC  20003 


V  HMONT  MC  WW  WASHRBION  K  20005- 

^m  ms.§m  wasmheion  dc  20015 

N.  17m  ST.  sum  300  MUKTON  VA  22209 

306  1150  inW  ST^  WW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 

1115  H  ST.,  WW  MASMIGIDW  K  20006 

ST.,WW«riASHKT0WDC20036- 


125  dWECICUT  AVBHKJM.  #209  ililASMNGniH"DC"20nC.. 
FKT  CITY  TOWBIS  HOISIOW  TX  77002- 


17  5  PENNSnVANH  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006- 


1  II 


I'EWFANT  PIAZA.  SW  #  90S  WASMMGTON  K  20024.. 
'WW  t  OHEW  1000  M  STREETJW  WASHMGTON  X  20036- 
ISm  STRST,  NW.  WASMNelOW  K  2000S 


EVaVW  OURHW,  1710  I  ROADWAY  NEW  YORX  NY  10O19 ....,..,.- 

nKW  D  DUOiOW,  liOWSSMXISETTS  AVE.,  NW  WASHWeiOR  U  20036- 

BNMM  S.  DUDEO. ! 

EAM.  C  DUOIEY IL  N 

MKKPKDUOlFr. 

AWW  AMHSOR  DUF. : 

■OMB  F  DUFFY,  19 

CR0IIBAH,lli  161)1  ST.. 

FRMa5rWGGIM,41i 

LAURK  DUO.  2I»  ■ 

EIEYW  DUNOMC  3  VS  I 

tarn  I  DMiUR,  162   I 

OOWR  OUCMl  IkSI 

DUWCAN.  ■BNBERG.  1  piBL  SUJIE  1200  1775  PEMSYIVANM  AVE.  WW  WASHMGTOH  K  20006- 

Dl... 

D«„ 

Di-. 

k-. 


S  FROSPEQ  m!  nUK  MDGE  L  60060 

ST  WW  WASHRCTDW  K  20036 - 

J..  WW  WASHRKTDH  K  20006 

Fl^  ST..  SE.  #200WASHMGT0N  DC  2O0O3 

IRBT.  RW  WASHMETON  DC  20036 

16m  ST.  NEW  yOK  NY  10021 

t  ST..  RW.  #204  NASHRKIOW  DC  20006 ... 
STJW  SUITE  1107  WASHRtGTON  K  20006.. 


PUWe  PARBITHOOO  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  HC — 
mm  MSUMNCE  ASSOQATXIN  OF  AMEiBCA.  IC. 

DfflK  t  CflMPAHY- 

NATXMAL  URKSIONE  KT.  MC 

RENDOM  COMPANY- 


PAUn  COMUNEATXINS,  MC — 

NATKML  MCHME  TOOIBULDEIS'  ASSN- 


AWaCAM  HMRS  COMFERENCE.- 
AKnOW  SPEHSUANGUAGE-MEARING  ASSN.. 
NATXMAL  SOFT  DRMR  ASSN 

eoL  naioopia  textron 

WATER  flUAUTY  ASSN 

CONGRESS  WATCH. 

AMBUCAN  KDCAL  ASSN- 


12.01S.63 


94.647JI 


1.902.00 
2.S0O.0O 


1.0213S 
211.19 
121.14 


277.11 
3SSJ4 

2S0.00 


167.41 


94.647  Jl 


2.S99.00 

2.092.19 

60W.00 

1J37.S0 

400.00 


7S0J0 
5.000.10 


2.500.00 

6JI00.00 

S2S.0O 


40.00 


900.00 
1.493.00 


IWTXMU.  ASSN  OF  CASUALTY  t  SURETY  AGENTS -■■■■■■■--■■■■ 
ASSOCIATKM  OF  DATA  PNCCESSMG  SERVICE  ORGMRUTDNS- 

NATKMAL  lilLTI  HOUSMG  COUNOl _ 

PHOBRX  STEE  CORP. 

AMERKM  BAR  ASSN - 


AHBOIH  BUSMESS  CONFaBCE.  DC — 

VWSON  I  aXMS  (FOR:  flUMTANA  PEIROLEUBI  W)— 

VMSON  t  EUNS  FOR:  QU»ff ANA  RffWIYraiSJNY^^ 

I  JAOOeS  (FOR:  INDEPENDENT  REFINERS  ASSOOA- 

._.  OF  AiflHCA). 

MTERMATIMAl  iMMS  GARMENT  WORKERS  UMON 

NATXWL  RUML  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AKREAN  HONDA  MJTOR  CO^MC- 


PlAMIffFS'  ANTI-TRUST  UAISbN  SOdciV!; 
NATXMAL  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOQATXM .. 


MB  W.  DHHUP,  19S  mTAGUE  ST  BBOORIYN  NY  11201 
HUB  IH  DUNN,  sum fO  1(50  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 
JONi  H.  DUNNE,  119 
MKS  A.  WKE.  915 
IWHI.DURAN.100 
B.  1.  DUNHAM.  PA  Ml 
^IDUHiLSU 

iADUTn.9im 


■  DO  BOAO  sum  702  SRVBI  SPIMG  IB  20910- 
(MNHJKXIT  AVi,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006- 

QIERAL  ST.  BOSTON  NA  02110 

2121  CORPUS  CHRBT1  TX  7S403.. 


SU  E  400  (15  l(m  STIOT.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006- 


214  412  FUST  STKH,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003.. 


FAMFAX  ST.  MEXANORM  VA  22314- 
N  SIIEETJIW.  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 


SUfE 


i  AUSIM  1722  EYE  SIIEn,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006- 
1(2S  i  STIET.  NW  WASHKTON  K  20036.. 

EUCUD  AMt.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20009 -„ 

ST..  NW,  #514  WASHMGTON  K  2000S 

SALES  ST.,  Ml  WASHRCIDN  K  20036.. 


3210  49ii  ItNFAM  FIAJA.  SW  WASMMGfoii  DC'»K4! 
1750  I  ST ,  NW,  sum  260  WASHMGTON  K  20006 .. — 


NATXMAL  ASSOCHTXM  OF  MANUFACTURERS -.. 

AAKRCM  NNMG  COWRESS     — .. 

BROTNEMIOOO  OF  RMIWAY,  ARUNE  i  STEAMSHT  CLERKS - 

ASSOQATXM  OF  AMKAN  RAHRQAOS 

OOMNM  MSE .^ 

MORALITY  M  MEDIA.  MC 

OaTA  All  UNES,  MC 

PHRLK  PEIROLtUM  COMPANY 

AOQU>HIIUAS- 


EASr  BAY  AEGXMAL  PARK  D6IRKJ 

IVA  MAY  HARVEY..,.,,.;.,., 

HURONOMTON  METROFOITAN  AUTHORITY... 

KOiSilNC ---. 

MR)  WEST  ELECTRIC  CONSUMERS'  ASSN.  MC- 

STATE  OF  NORm  DAKOTA 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOOATXM,  MC 

BROOKLYN  UMON  GAS  00... 


3.479.62 


5.250.00 
4J00.00 
1.S7S00 


12BJ» 


3I17S 

79I.SS 
76.(96.(3 


30SJ( 


26.50 

510.00 

3.40 


12.676.00 
250.00 


1J67.1( 


400.00 
90.00 


(.916.00 
150.00 
200.00 


37S.00 


310.0( 
4.950.00 


200.00 


AMEHCAN  COUMCX.  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATXM .--.- 

MTERNATKMAL  FED  OF  PROFESSXMAL  I TECHMCAL  ENGMEERS- 

nxn  MOTOR  CO 

FUST  NATXMAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

CENTRAL  POWER  AND  UGHT  OOMPANY- 


RXX)  AND  BEVEMGE  TRADES  DEFT.,  AR-CX).. 
BENEFX3AL  IWWGEHENT  CORP  OF  AMERICA... 

CALVORMA  WESISBE  FARMERS 

DOUGUS  01 PURCMASMG  CORP 


INOEPENOENTnmLEUM  ASSN  OF  THE  MOUNTAM  STATES- 

ST.  XX  MMERALS  CORPORATXM 

RAR.WAY  PROGRESS  MST 

AMBKAN  MMMG  CONGRESS- 


CONTRACT  STAFFMG  OF  AMERKA  MC 
MBKIl  LYNCH  (  CO,  MC 


BONNEVUE  ASSOCIATES,  MC  (HM:  WESTERN  REGXMAL  OOUNCR)- 

NATXMAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMEALS  ASSN 

ASSOQATXM  OF  MAXHRM  SERVCE  TEIECASTERS.  MC 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN. 


4.200.00 


310.00 
499.20 

2,499.00 
(33.33 

4,166.6( 


790.50 


S0.00 
25.00 


4,076.99 


139.(3 


524.99 

1,065.01 


(2.60 


1.290.00 


3.764.25 


1.500.00 
342.00 


277.SS 
3&0t 


1.000.00 
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ElMW>/CM 


QMjlB  N.  ttlOL  sum  211 17S0  K  SIRST.  MR  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

ROBOT  i  L  EAIM.  17S0  X  SI,  WW.  SUm  260  WMHMGIOH  DC  20006 

DCMHia  I.  OE.  IBN I  ST,  WW.  #B00  NASHM6I0W  R  20006 

ROnn  L  EBB.  I«»  OOMCnfaUT  WE,  NW,  #1014  WASHMGTON  X  20036.... 

Njnp  BIBI.  IM  COMHCnOir  AVE..  NW  WASHM6T0M  K  20036. 

ROm  C  BMNBI.  I7S0  PBRSYlVMWt  AWNUE.  NW  WWSHMGION  DC  20006... 

k 

k .,,.—.,. 

PAIIBM  L  BaHDMOSL  ISm  I  M  SIKETS,  NW  WASMNGION  DC  2000S. 
UrnMOMLC 


EATON  ASSOQATES.  MC 
EATON  ASSOQATES,  MC. 


OXVYUR  TKJ  RUNB  CO- 

ENSBEH  CORPORATXM 

MOML  OL  CORP.. 


EDQMNIMTBMAn 
k. 
k- 
k- 


L  COBP.  1730  PBMSYIWWM  Alt,  NW.  #460  WSHMGRM  OC 


OOHRUMTBINATUMLGASOO 

OOHBUHtR  FBOHRM  OF 

BRUIMIWI  COBMHY  BBinUIE .. 

WATOML  ASSl  OF  HOME  lUtieB  OF  THE  Ui. . 

DGA HTERNAIIMAL  (FDR:  AMHS  MDU5IRE). 

DGA  BrnWOTOWL  (FDR:  SOFREAVW) 

ROUSIRE  ASSN  OF  HMN 


3.12S.n 
1.4SD.00 
IJOIJO 
6iC6i7 
2J67i2 


B7UB 


PEin  B.  eaiNI.  177S  PENNSVUNMA  AVE,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20106- 
k...- -. 


OANa  I  aeiM.  mc.  sum  460 1730  pbmsyumnm  ave,  nw  wasmmgtdn  dc  20006.. 
k- 
k- 


RBUUC  OF  UMNDA- 

RHEY.  LARDNBL  HOUMAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOR:  CITY  OF  MMNEAPOUSI^. 

FOIEYJMNERJIOUABAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOR  MO0BI»T  REFMBS 

ncAN  SEAT  Bar  ODuwai 


ASSO^ 


WRLMH  R  EOGML  SUm  401  (15  OONNKTXllT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTOH  K  20006.. 

HBBI  H.  BKE.  700  N  FNRFAX  ST.  AtEXMDM  VA  22314 

NnNURBEMpORnRl.  1709  NEW  YDK  AVL.  WW.  #901  WASHMGTDN  OC  20006 

EOBOR  EtOiSKmUTL  sm  FLOOR  1111  ISm  ST,  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20036 

V.  ANNE  EOUMD.  1909  K  ST.,  NW,  #300  WASHM6I0N  K  20006 

SlgHEW  L  BMBIOB,  907  IMNE  AVE,  SW  WASHMGTON  X  20024 

EDS  CORPORATXM.  a  PBNBYlKAMAAIfc.SE  WASHMGTON  tt  20003 


OFAMBBDl. 


GATES  lEARXT  OOBPOMTXM- 


RAR.WKY  PROGRESS  MST.. 

US.  LEAGUE  OF  SWMGS  ASSOCIATXMS... 


MOTOR  mWlE  IMMIFN3URBB  ASSOCHUM  OF  TME  U.S, 
D6ABIED  MBEAN  VETBANS 


QMSIME  A.  BNHWB,  1211  OONHKICUT  AMJIW.  SUm  (02  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

y  Wtm  BMMBDS.  2(0  MDGON  AVi  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

WOON  T.  EDWMBS.  1030  ISm  ST,  NW,  #700  WASMRCON  K  20005- 
IMX  N  BMUMBS,  1511  K  STREET,  NW,  #1100  WASHRCp  DC  20005.. 
warn.  D  BMRMOS.  1201  16m  ST«T.  NW  MASHMGTON  X  20036- 
WUMM  A.  EDWMOS,  2S0  QUI  COUNTRY  ROAD  NiHXA  NY  11501 — 
PAIR.  S^  EGAH,  1601  K  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006- 


SEMS-ROOUOIAMOOO 
AHEKAN  PAPER  MST,  MC 


EGGBB  (  GRrai.  1407  HAM  ST.  SUm  33S  DAUAS  TX  7S202. 

SNM  BMWN,  444  M>m  CAPna  ST,  NW.  #412  WIOWGION  DC  20001 

WIRY  ANNBCHmBIGBt,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 .. 

JRL  W  ElANO.  SOT^OND STIST.  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  20002 

ALIBR  C  BSBKRG.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVBRIE.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006.... 
CARL  W.  B(.  sum  202  600  WRYUMD  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024... 

XIW1MAN  P  BA.  142  W  Q0M4MI  MADOON  Wl  53703 — 

K  J.  OM  I,  1201  MHU  ST.  GRQNSBOM)  NC  2740S 


JANE  E  BJn.  142  W  GONHAH  MAOGON  Wl  53703. 
TiniHY  LDJeL  1(50  X  ST^  NW  sum  925  WASHMGTON  K  20006-.„ 
GEORGE  X  BIWEI  1401  WUON  IIVD,  #205  ARIMGTON  VA  22209 — 
L  BURTON  aLOM..  425  13m  SkP-  «Vm  WASHMGTDN  DC 20004- 


OMRES  W  BUOn.  WGCONSM  P^TROUUH  COUNOl  2S  W  MAM  ST,  #703  WDGON  Wl  S3703. 

XMN  DOiru  aiKin^aoo  oumcy  st.  hyattsvxu  md  20/(4 — 

SIEVE  aUOn,  765  taMD  ST  NEWARK  NJ  07101 — 

XMN  BIB.  1957  E  ST.JM  WASMNCTON  DC  20006 

KOm  H.  ElUS.  1015  lim  st,  WW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

PBinr  R  ELLSWORTH.  SUm  435  1425  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  2000S. 

*Sm  T.  BMNE.  54  SURFWATCH  DRIVE  NAMAH  BUND  SC  294SS 

CARL  F  BRIE,^  1(00  K  ST..  NW,  #1016  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


EMBKaCYOkMITTEE  FOR  AlfiKAN  TRADE.  1211  CONNHTOUT  AVL  WASHMGTON  DC 20036 

BOSON  BECTHC  CO,  (000  FLORSSAHT  ST.  LOUS  MO  63136 

EMPUJVB  IBOCATXM  COUNOt  SUm  600  1627  X  ST,  MT  WASHMGION  DC  20006 


EMPIOYBB  COUNOL  ON  FliXIBU  00HPB6ATKM.  17o6  PBMSYIVAMA  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 

ICNE  R  BISEUfM,  1(00  M  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

lOWEU  J.  EMMHL  1(00  MASSAORJSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

QKRGY  CDNSUMBB  (  PROOUCBB  ASSN.  BOX  1726  FETROIBM  PIAZA  SEMMOU  OK  74(6(.. 

GBITRUDE  ORB,  2450  VMGMA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

RMJH  BKEL.  1001  OONHKICUT  AVL.  NW.  #1120  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


STEVEN  L  DKELBBXi.  2033  M  ST .  NW.  #404  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

tEWB  A  BCMAN.  1100  ISffl  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

PAIRCIA  HANAHAN  ORMAN,  1155  ISm  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

CHRSTOPHBI  OBIMST.  19^7  E  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

M.  DAU  nSKN,  1100  17m  ST.,  NW  sum  406  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

AUJSON  XMN  EFPBISCN,  1140  iONNECliCUT  AVENUL  NW.  #310  WASMMGTON  DC  20036 

EPSTDN,  BEOIER,  BORSObY  A  GREEN.  SUITI  900  1140  19TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 

Do 

k 

k 

PAUL  A  E(XJAlt  600  PENNSYLVANIA  Alfc  SE,  #200  WASHMGTON  OC  20003 

XMN  H.  ERSXME IR  .  IIOS  lAVACA,  SUITE  W»  AUSTM  TX  7(701 

SAM  J.  BMN  JR.,  P.O.  BOX  69  MORGANTON  NC  2(655 

MGOIF  a  ESDOi,  (15  16m  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

GEORGE  T.  EStOBiX.  Sl(  CONNECTKUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

ESTATE  OF  HABB  R.  IAD0,R.R.  1  BUNKER  HU  M  46914.. 


JME  8.  ESTERIY,  1615  H  iTRBET.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20062 

ETHYl  OORPORATXM.  SUm  611  1155  ISm  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  X  20005 

ALEXANDB)  J.  EUCARE  JR.,  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVENUL  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

STEPHEN  [  EURt,  PO  BOX  3556  WASHMGION  K  1ml 

XMN  FORD  EVANS  J« .  O'CONNOR  t  HANNAH  1913  PENNSYLVANIA  AVBNIL  NW  WASHMGTDN  OC  20006. 

k 

k - 

k- 


NAIXMAL  COTTON  OOikl  OF  ANB. 

FRANl  a  KMGSUY 

NATXMAL  BXJCATXM  ASSN 

LONG  BUWO  UGKTMG  CO 

AKRX2AN  uBDN. -.....— ....... 


LTV  00RFOBA1KM ... — 

AHBWCM  6Mia  PUBUC  AFflMRS  CA. 
AMBRCAN  MST  OF  ARORTCIS — 


PORnAHOGBeMLBECIRC- 


AMBHOM  MSmUTE  OF  ARORIECTS — 

FARMBB*  QXX^kTXXHL  I  COOPERATTVE  UMON  OF  AMBBCA. 
SBMOJIB.. 


OMEMRLSCaRPORAnM. 
OUB.. 


CATBnUUI  TRACTOR  CO 

SOOETY  OF  JHKMOIN  WOOD  PRESBNBB.  MC. 

NATKWL  MTTlBBrS  ASSN 

AMBHMI  PEIROIBMI  MST 


FRfillY  UMON  TRUST  CO 

ASSOQATH)  GBBAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBRU- 
ONFBIENCE  OF  STATE  BANK  SUPBMSORS.. 


NATXMAL  OXMOl  OF  AGMOILTURAL  BMUYBB. 
PUBIXXBMOUSTRB.MC. 


3.7S0JI 
21.123.16 


S3U9 


4.200J0 
5JXD.00 
1J91J0 
IXSJO 
7.143.00 
3.000M 
l,704i6 
2J00.00 


(jOO.00 
3.634.63 
U77M 


92J3I« 


2J7t72 
t49M3. 

nan 


126JS 
75J0 
lOOM 
1J32.03 
(9.70 
1.S32J1 


l(4j(S 

119JS 

2.014.44 


1.2I2J0 

2.500.00 

150.00 

1J00.00 

9156 

(lA 


371J0 
1.S00J0 


AM  PRODUCTS  (  CHBKALS.  MC- 


AMBHCAN  BAR  ASSN.... 

NATXJNAL  RURAL  WSXK  COOPBIATIVE  ASSN. 


NATXMAL  HEAim  FBBIATXM.. 


a/BKM.  SPBIALTCS  MFGRS  ASSN. 


AMBRCAN  ASSN  FOR  MAMHAGE  (  FAMILY  THBHPY.. 

PHARIUCaiTXW.  MANUFACTURBB  ASSN. 

BRSTOL-MYBB  CO 

ASSOQATH)  GBBHL  OONTMCIORS  OF  AMBBCA— 

SMQAM  OR.  OORPORATXM 

OIUNQL  OF  BBKY  RESOURCE  TRBES- 

AMBBCAN  ASSN  OF  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  MBXCAL  CARE...-^... 

AMBBCAN  ASSN  OF  PROFESSXMAL  STANDARDS  REVKW  ORGS. 

TDl/WIIMUW  WUWRH,  MC 

IMUOTAONimBBASSN. 


II»«0EWT  MSURANX  AG8ITS  OF  AMBWA.  MC.. 

STAWOMB)  OR.  OOJMDIANA) 

MEAD  CORP..  ANHeUSa-BlBai  (  WESTVACO.. 


MTBMATXMAL  LONGSHORBHTS  ASSN,  AaOO- 
UA  SIEB  OMPORATXM 


CHAMBB)  OF  COMMBKE  OF  THE  U.1 .. 


XJSEPN  0.  EVANS.  APARTHBIT  21  4401  lEE  HWY.  ARIMGTON  VA  22207 

RAE  FORKB)  EVANS.  SUm  210  1201  PBMSYIVANA  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20004. 

ROBERT  D.  EVANS.  1(00  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20036 

FAWN  X  EVEIGON.  1611  NORm  KENT  ST.  SUm  900  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

EVBSn,  XIHNSON  I  BREOaMHOGL  20  EXCHANGE  PLACE  NEW  YORX  NY  lOOOS 

CONRAD  H.  C  EVBIHARO,  WAU  STREH  PIAZA  NB»  YORK  NY  10005.. 


BLEN  L  EVES,  NEW  MURPHY  RO.  AM)  CONCORD  PNIE  WIIMINGTON  DE  19(97 

JEFFREY  P  EVfa.  SCOTT  PIAZA  PHIU0EU1RA  PA  19113 

KY  P  EWMG  M,  1101  OONNBnUT  AVOHIi  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

k 

k 

WAYNE  1  EWMG  ASSOQATB)  PEIROIBM  MDUSTRB  OF  PA  PO.  BOX  925  HARRIS8URG  PA  17109.. 

ROBME  a  EXIEY,  1016  16m  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 - 

F/P  RESEAROI  AS0CUTE5.  SUm  303  1700  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

k 

MKHAB  FAD6I,  SUm  1101  1346  CONNECTKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

THOMAS  L  FAGAN,  777  -  Um  STREET,  NW.  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 ~ 

ROIBIT  R  FAHS,  SUm  205  1101  ISm  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

DMi  W  FAUAT.  P.O.  BOX  119  MAUMB  OH  43537 ..-, 

GEORGE  W  FAUTRXX.  (15  16m  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

ROBBn  C  FAR8BI.  6712  OU)  MCliM  VKIAGE  OR  MCLEAN  VA  22101 

THOMAS  B.  FARUY  I.  2101 1  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 ™ 

FAIMBB-  BIUCAIKMAL  (  COOPBIATIVE  UMON  OF  AMBHCA.  P.O.  BOX  2251  DDMR  CO  (0251 

XIM  W  FARQUHAR,  1750  X  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

DMMAR  I.  FAMI,  1>50  X  STRKt,  N.W.  WASHMGTON  X  20006. 

DOLORES  L  FARR.  sum  200  1101  14m  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

MCWB  FARRAR.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


ENVnONMBITAL  MANAGBeiT  CONSULTANTS.  MC. 

AMBBCAN  MUT  MSmUTE 

RM.  SMGBI  (  ASSOQATQJW... 
SERWES. 


TRANSPORT  MUTUAL  L-  .- 

UNmO  KMGOOM  MUTUAL  STUM  SMP  ASSMMKE  ASSN  (BERMUDA)-... 
WEST  OF  BKIANO  SMP  OWNBIS  MUnjAL  PROTEa  (  INDEMNITV  ASSN.. 

UWTH)  ACTXM  FOR  ANNULS,  MC 

HALLMARK  CAROCmC 

AMBHQIN  BAR  ASSN  

FOOTWEAR  MDUSTRB  OFAMBRCA 

BACARDI  OORPORATXIN 

AMBHCAN  GUI6AL  UNL  INC 

0  AMERXMS.  MC 

SOJTT  PAPBI  OWPANY.. 


VMSON  6  BXMS  (FOR:  AMBHCAN  GBIBUL  CORPORATXM). 

VINSON  (  BXMS   FOR:  GATX  THIMINAIS  CORP) 

VINSON  (  BXMS  IfOR:  TRAVBBS  MSURANCE  00) 

AMBHCAN  PETROLEUM  MSmUTE .---- 

NATKINAL  FBIBIATKM  OF  FEDBIAl  EMPLOYEES 

NATKINAL  CABU  THEVIStON  ASSN . 

SLURRY  TMNSPORT  ASSN. 

UMONOFOONCBMBISaBmSTS- 

GBeiAL  bhto:  CO -... 

CARGRIMC 

ANOBISONS- 


BROTMBIHOOO  OF  RARWAY,  ARUNE  (  SIEAMSHW  CIBHIS .. 

TOSCO  OORPORATXM 

AMBHCAN  PETROLEUM  MSI 


FOOD  MARKETMG  MSTITUTE- 
FOOO  MARKETMG  MSmUTE. 

AMBHCAN  NURSES' ASSN 

AMBHCAN  PAPER  MST,  MC- 


9SJHUS 


400.00 

175.00 

27J0O.0O 

mum 


2.500.00 
(.OOOJX) 


SOOJO 
13LI9 


9J9t77 
263.02 


4.12tl2 
6(3.00 


2SS.00 


2.000.00 


29J94.S4 


400.00 
4.000.00 
2.400.00 


1.S00.0O 


15J63.96 
294.120.00 


3.600.00 
2,500.00 
6J00.W 
250.00 
2.500.00 


7,700.00 

6.01000 

75.905.00 

300.00 

45000 

4,051.36 


U10J9 
220JM 


116il 


74.10 


SJD4JI 


373.00 


394.00 


73iS 
3.900.00 


69B.S3 


50.00 
491.76 
439.95 

1.100.00 


34aS3 

too 

1,01502 


24tS7 

7410 

64.03123 


392.49 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


3642 


PBBflPllMINK 
&  WW.  «h 


|«n  41S  IKS  COMEnCUr  /WJW  WSMMGrON  oc  joosl. 
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2H31 

b 
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llle  OOMB^teUT  Wt.  M,  #«n  (MSHMGTON  DC  2«03t . 
,  I  I7S  Effi  SnEEI.  M  IMSMKION  K  2000S 

ii  sicmxmiiiL,mwamam_«m».. 
.*  testamsm hIl mwamem dc zooas... 

Ua  MNSHT.MIfWaMEreNK  20036. 

(  HBICUT  Mff..  MriMSNMenM  K  20036.. 


1775  1 


b- 

b- 


b- 
b- 
b. 
b.. 


KSI 


urn. 


unnsai 
timmioH 
uuKiinn.iw 
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CMBIK  ■.  H9M|,  I 

AM  N.  ma  m.  17K 
uw  J.  mz.  TK 

b „. 

■MR  Hraawi), ...., 
■MrrcuKHnnMi 

NUMB  1.  FOD,  i«^ 
~ — LV.  FUMCMJI 


f07 1  sner,  nn  sunt  2oo  hmshmekm  dc  20036 

II  snsr,  Mr  sum  1200  wsMGnii  oc  2«io6 

NOUS  im  OMCE  SIKH.  Ml  mSHMGIOl  K  20007.. 


MKS1HAMGML2S 

■OMaRBSniir 


ASSMTES. 


tOMiaiRUYI. 

b 
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HnmtBiam. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


March  2, 198S 


PUtt  HOBiai  n  77046.. 


II I  SI.,  M,  #230  MMMKION  DC  20006 

IT  MB  MM  mmam  « 22200 — 

I  OHMME SBMO.  114  HFTN N«K  miOK  NY  10011 

OOnniED  SMHIB.  SO  NDMMKY  KM  WKIIY  10004 „ 

fomtHX  sunt  4tt  iiii  ihm  sr..  m  NUMMGnM  oc  20036.. 

SOBHiS  307  MSMNSHIS  AYl.  IK  MNSMMeiW  K  20002.. 

F  snsr,  HN  wMjEiai  oc  20004 . 


.602  11S&  ism SIKT.  M  WSMNGTOM  DC  2000S. 

9l  n  isoo  vmmi  w  ooo76 

L  ooiN  sner  n  yor  ry  10021 

GOU)  ST.  KW  YOR  NY  10031 

,203  HMHUM  ML.  Nl  NMHMGTON  DC  20002.. 


ML  Nft  #712  IWSMNCnil  K  20036... 
lUG.  12n  lltH  ST,  "  


m  HMSNMGTW  K  20036 

ST.,  N*  MSNMERM  DC  20006 

HEME  UNDOROG  I  CASEY,  lOTN  ROM  1120  CONNECTKUT  AYE..  NW  NASHMETON  K 


GAMETT  t  DUHNBL  IHS  I  STIEn,  Ml  NASMWGTDN  DC  20006- 

'   MM)  SaTHNDKI  DANBURY  Q  06117 

N.W.  WUItlW  tt  20005 

A«,  NR  NUMNGIDN  K  2000S 

NW  HASMMGIQI  DC  20049.. 


MC  SMTI 107  1101  NEW  HMVSHME  AVE..  NW  WASHMGIOI  DC  20037.. 

sniLioo  FsnAi  st.  boston  ha  02110 

100  FEDEMl  ST.  BOSTON  IM  02110. 

I  ISm  ST,  NW  WASHM6T0N  K  20036 

MNWOE  UK  AlEXANONM  VA  22310.. 


ISn  t  ■  ST^NW  WMSHNCrON  DC  20005.. 


300  17tH  SIIEETJM  WASHHKIDN  K  20006 

ST.,  #600  OCHMTI  oh  45202 

ST.,  NW  WASHMTON  K  2000t 

sum  900  1776  K  SIKH.  NW  WASHNKTON  K  20006.. 


2SKSEANCNI 


01.  wEsnonuGH  «a  01511 

1010  1300  NDNTH  17TM  SIHT  AUCIOM  VA  22209 

~  sum  200  2000  L  SIHT,  NWNdSMNETONK  20036.. 

16IW  ST.,  NW  OHSKIDN  K  20036 

K  Snet  NW  WASMBION  K  20006 . 


WUM  luGM  t  Mcbis,  1775  PBNBYivMiA  Avtriiw'iiii«iiiGiai''K 


CUR  ST  XM  M).  CAR  ST  lOHN  ■)  21401. 


AMEWCMI  WSUWiNCE  ASSN. 

KENNECOTT  ODWgWTBN 

nilQN,  KXniBE  AND  BUSHNEU.. 
OOASTA  OOMMTOI.. 


PNOOa  t  GMME  IMNUFACIURMG  CO 

AM  ODNDmOHMG  I  nNGBIATai  MSmUIE.. 


MTIOWl  ASSN  OF  P«WA1I  PSTCHMTK  NOVITALS.. 

ptNwoica 

NESEMDMXmilQi,  IC 

GEMEK  PNAMMCEUTCAL  BDUSTRY  ASSN. 

PWOeiTIAl-SKHE  SECUnCS  MC 

AlASCOM^MC 

AUSM  limillHTIONAl  MUSIIHES.. 


F05S  lAUNCH  I  TUG  COWANY;  FOSS  AtASM  UNE.. 

NORTHWEST  AUSMN  PVEUNE  CO 

U5.  BORAX 

WESIEm  AMUNES 

TMES  NMO*  COMPANY.. 


AnCM  SOOETY  FOR  PERSONNa  ADMMKTRATION.. 

CaMAPACnC  CORP 

AMBKAN  PAPER  IBI,  RC 

AMEMCMI  PAPER  INST,  MC 

AM  GENERAL  CORPORATION 

AMEMCAN  BANKERS  ASSN. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMBHCAM  FOMEGN  SERVK  WIMEN. 

COUNQl  OF  FOREST  MOUSTMES  OF  B.C 

MVESTMBIT  COMPANY  MSTITUTE 

AMBBCAN  PRESOENT  UNES,  LTD. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SPANISH  FISHERMEN.. 

AT.SEA  MCMBATHN.  MC 

GENSTAR  CONTAMER  CORP.. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  ANTIGUA  I  BAR8UDA- 
OCCBENTAl  PETROLEUM  CORP.. 


PUMTffF  OASS.  CORMGATEO  OONTABKR  ANIIIRUST  UTIGAIIIN... 

FUWTVF  OASS.  HYWOOO  ANTITRUST  UTIGATION 

POPUATNN  CREB  COMMnTEE 

SIIWART  BWMONMENTAL  SYSTEMS.  MC. 


OmRNATnUL  O0MMUNCAIIOI6«SN  . 

UMON  CARBBE  CORP. 

TRANSPORTATION  MSmUIE 

NAUONN.  MDUSIRUl  TRAFFIC  liAGUt. 


NATIMAl  RETMED  TEACHERS  ASSN/AMBHCAN  ASSN  OF  RET  PBBONS. 


STANDARD  OR.  CO  (MOIANA) 

AMERCAN  GROUP  PRACTICE  MSN,  MC y,.,.,.,^ 

MTERNATDIAl  TELEPHONE  t  TELfflMPH  CORPORATKM.. 
NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  WHOLESAIER-OSTHBUTORS.. 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  NATIONAL  OMUTHN  FOR  A  FREE  CUBA).. 

GRAY  AND  COMPMYJFOR:  REPUBLC  OF  HAfll) 

NATIOMU.  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUIOERS  OF  THE  Ui 

GOIEMBE  ASSOCIATES,  MC 

OHRinnOO 

AMBHCAN  RETAR.  FEDERATOl 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  00. 

VEPCO. 


NEW  ENGUND  POWER  SERVKE  00 

AMERXMI  ASSN  OF  EQUPMENT  tfSSORS.. 

WESTRKHOUSE  OECIIK  CORP 

NATIMAL  BWCATION  ASSN. 


260.00 
9.000.00 
7.012JA 


xm 

700.00 
1,717  J7 
1JM.77 
9.000.00 


300.00 
90.00 


7S0J0 


7.500.00 
1.400.« 


2.400.00 

200.00 

183.00 

13,125.00 


2J00.00 


USOOO 

XMo'do 


3StU 


200.00 


1J«.77 
9,0«).0O 
1,500.50 


4.4t3.00 
13.00 


76.00 
153.22 


505.00 


966.00 
230.00 


3.000.00 

3,000.00 

467.11 


onoo 


560.00 


1.500.00 
2,000.00 


367.29 


4.100.00 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGMEERS... 

CITY  OF  MMNEAPOUS 

FMST  WGCONSM  NATDML  BANK  OF  MR.NMRIEE 
MOEPENOENT  REFmS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMHBCA 

MSUMNCE  ASSOCHTm  OF  CONNKIICUT 

lAWYBB  HTU  MSURANCE  OORP 

NATIMU.  GYPSUM  CO./CEMENT  ON. 


ICI 


n  asi 


1  ST.,  NW,  #1000  WNSMNGION  K  20005 

OMnnT,  AROP,  115  ISTH  st..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

1750  R  ST,  NW  WAMRNCTOW  K  20006 

_  „!,  1919  FORSYIVANM  AVE,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20006 

«  MMR  BID&.  m  CBMR  ST.  St.  PAUL  MN  55101 

FDUY,  NONE  t  aOT  ONE  POST  OFFICE  SOMRE  BOSION  MA  02109 

3i4  4640  W.  77TH  MMNEAPOUS  MN  55437 

PO  BOI  95305  ATLANTA  GA  30347 

OH  TMER  VAUWTION  A  t>«<,T10N.  1250  CONNKIKUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGION  DC 


1627  I  ST.,  m  lOTH  FLOOR  WASHNKTON  DC  20006 

600  S  1120  20IH  SIIEET,  M*  WA9W6TDN  K  20036 

II  ST,  MR  RMMNEION  DC  20006. 

510  600  IWnfUM)  MBULSW  WASHNKTON  DC  20024.. 

SIRSI,  NW  WMMBKIOR  DC  20006 

1250  lilO VBRMMT m.,m  WASHNKTON  K 20005 ... 

EAIDN  K,  NW  CNITON  W  44706 

.KWM  AViL.  M«  WASHMGION  K  20006. 


H  ST..  NW  WASMEION  K  20062 

,  K  $T,  NW,  #1204  WMHMGION  K  20006 

1701  K  ST.,  iMr  sum  1204  WMHMCTOH  DC  20006 

1101  16TH  ST.NW  WAMMKION  DC  20036 

906  1625  II  SnST,  NW  RMRIMKIDN  K  20006 

m.  320  1140  19TN  ST..  MR  WMMNGTON  K  20036 ..„. 

n.  1717  K  ST,  NW  WAMKTON  K  20006 

^SiUR  BUMG  1000  IITH  STREH.  NW  WASHNKTON  OC  20036. 
I  LWAHT  PIAU,  ML #2250  WASHNKTON  K  20024 

a  RON  427  nSnodo  co  loisi 

100  MABACHUSmS  MCJW  NASMKTQN  DC  20036 

616  H  ST,  NW  WAMNNCrtN  K  20006 

IP.  P.O.  BdK  447  FREHeROI  MD  21701 „.. 

>30  M  SIRBT,  M*  WMRNGTON  DC  20036 

I  NEW  YCRI M,  NW,  #«ll  WASHMGION  OC  20006. 

105  14TN  STRBT,  MR  WAMKION  K  20005 

MAMAMIKTri  WEJNr  WASHMGION  K  20036 

I7TH  STnW  WAIIWKION  K  20036 

I  ST..  m.  #975  WASHMGION  DC  20036 


NATIONAL  FED  OF  OOMMUWTY  DEVELOPHOT  CREm  UNONS. 

IMTIOML  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  (  FRMNCE  OORP 

NATDML  CANDY  WHOLESALES  ASSN.  MC 


HRMBOTA  RARROAOSl. 


C  R  S  WHOlESALf  GROCERS.  MC.. 
STANDARD  m.  00  (MOHNA) 


TEXAS  OR.*  GAS  CORP.. 
UMON  PM9FIC  CORP. 


NATIONAL  BRDAOCASIMG  00.  MC.. 

AMERCAN  SOYBEAN  ASSN 

FOOD  HARXniNG  HnTiTUiE.. 


SMPBUUERS  OOUNCR.  OF  AMOBCA. 


AMERCAN  B£CIRC  POWER  SERVKE  CORP. . 

APPU  COMPUTER  CORP 

EMPLOYEE  RBOMim  COUNCR. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S. 

NATIONAL  MOIORSPORIS  COMM  OF  AOCUS.. 


NATIONAL  MOIORSPORIS  OOHM  OF  AOCUS. 

MOEPENOENT  PEIROIEUM  ASSOQATION  OF  AMEMCA. 

IgRRMCGEEOORP.. 

NCR  CORPORATION. 


SRVER  USERS  ASSN.  MC. 


AMBICMI  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS  ORGANZATION .. 

MTBOMTIONAL  ENERGY  BROREKJC 

NATIONAL  OOUNCR  OF  FAMBICdOPERATMS . 
MATIONAL  GRANGE 


COMMON  CAUSE 

U.S.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVIKS  ASSdOATIONS... 

SOOETY  OF  THE  PLASTICS  MDUSTRY 

NATRMAL  CABU  TELEVSON  ASSl  MC.. 
WESIERN  OR.  AND  GAS  ASSOOATIIIn.. 


OH  CO 


2.000.00 
2,135.00 


4.554.00 
2.5KI.0O 
15.150.00 
14J5S.00 


12.64105 


3,200.00 


129.30 


oaoo 

U75.00 
575.00 
200.00 


2.500.00 


IJOOJO 

i.5n.oo 

4.70BJ3 


11650 
4.625.00 


6.40003 
2.925.00 


3$3.0R 


500.00 
23.00 

201.75 

92.00 

4.292.55 


lOOJO 


47S.75 
4.50 


55.00 
"ifcOO 


73.41 

13.31 

299.91 

15.08 


12,64tOS 
4.450.00 


129J0 


149.05 
14.75 
83.97 


4.15 


112.00 
957.22 


146.56 

767.09 

3.211.82 


25.00 


March  2,  1983 
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trWMMFIll 


RWff  inra.  sum  2200  ion  wrson  rvd.  arlmgton  w  22209. 


RMHA  FREROG.  TME  FOWa  RISE  3255  G«KE  SIREH.  MR  HASHMeiQN  DC  20007.^ 

b ; -- 

b 

b . 

b ■■ 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b - 

b. 


I  a  HBRXIMM  OOMBICUT  MCJ**,  #700  WASHMGION  K  20036 
SMA  HMMC  FRBMD,  260  MMBM  AML  JEW 


I  YORK  NY  10016. 


GEOBEE  L  HKI.  OaARNK  PETRUUM  OOUNCR.  20  LDMSUN  ST.  DOVER  DE  19901. 
SUSMI FRDV.  IBM  WRSON  BLVD.  MUNEIOH  VA  22201 . 


FMD  FMR  HAIRS  SHRVO-I  lAMPHMM.  sum  1000  600  NEW  HAHPSHRE  AVE..  MR  WASHMGION  OC  20037. 

b - 

b 

b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b„ 
b_ 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b„ 
b. 


fmtmlOm 


HMBBRY-OAMI  COR>.. 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GMYMBCOMPMY 
tMYNR>OaMPRNY(l 
GMYAROOIMIY 
GMY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  MB  OOMPMY 
GRAY /WO  OOMPMIY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GMY  AMI  COMPNIY 
GMY  AMI  COMPANY 


(FOR:  ASmCO)... 

rDR:Bun.cnMirY; 


FDR  COMMDHNEALTN  OF  PUERTO  ROD)  - 
FOR:  GBOf^  lamONE  (  ElBTRMESl 


GMY  MR)  COMPANY 
GMY  MR)  COMPANY 


«Y) 

.1H0FI 


l»L1M  MSUBNEE  «SSri  OF 
FDR:HWMRIMTAXCOALinON).. 
FOR:  MOFOBOIA) 

FOR:  SNMLfi  aaraiMRML 


BOTM). 

FOR  SHARf,  pgafY  t  COMMin, 
RCHMB     : 

R8TITUTE). 
GMY  AND  OORPANV  IFDR:  WARNER  CORRNRRnTIMS) 


FOR 


HT    IW:  n 

NY  FOR:  K 


LTD.). 


TOBACCO  R8TITUTE) 


MinW.  RETAl  MEROMNIS  ASSN.. 
AMBRCMIPM«RET.MC. 
MBROM  PEIROIBW  MST. 


MHOML.MRR  PHWCERS  FBI.. 
AOBBCICS  OORPOMim. 


PWP  P  FRBXMOa  «  .  1343  L  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005.. 


FRBMHN  t  MRH.  PC,  810  18TM  STJW  WASHMGION  W  20006.. 

IMRES  R  FRBNIAN.  700  TBRRIAL  TOInER  OEVGAND  OH  44113 — 

GAY  li'raiDiiim  iiMCwii^ 

FMBDS  OFliiEbdUMRW  GORGE.  RIOM  303  519  SW  THRD  PORIIAND  OR  97204  „ 

SUSAN  T.  FMISCHIBI.  1111  19IH  SIREET,  MR  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

OMRIES  H.  FHTIS.  2009  NORTH  14TM  ST  SUm  600  ARIMGION  VA  22201 

Rnan  a  iRmjis  i6th  st.,mn  washbkton  oc  20006. 


OWRES  H.  FRHB.  499  S.  CAklDl  ST,  SJ>401  WASHMGION  IIC  20003^^.. 
RCHAMI  B.  FROH.  sum  1014  900  17IH  SniEH.  MR  WASHHGTON  K  20006.. 
HCH  FRUCHTBNIANJ355  SOUTH  RIH  STRffT  ARLMG1DNVA  22204  — 
DON  H.  RY/SUilE  1201  1100  171M  ST,  MR  WASHMGION  K  20036. 


RXNIID 1  RRLBI.  316  PBMSYIVAHM  AVEJRt^  SE  WASHMGION  DC  20003 

CUUOM  R  FW1UAYJ^133  20TH  ST,  MR  WWOiKION  K  20M6   .,^.... 

DMB  H.  FYQQI.  Slim  520  600  MARYUND  AVL,  SW  WASHMGION  DC  20024. 
MARC  P.  GMOR,  5025  WBOONSM  AWNUE.  MR  iklASHMGTON  K  20016.. 


TBRY  GNNHELSON.  490  LWANT  PU2A.  SW.  #3202  WASHMGION  K  20024... 
GAOSBY  I  HANNAH.  SUm  511  1129  20m  SIREF.  Mil  WASHNKTON  DC  2003$.. 

b. 

b. 


lAMES  E.  GOTGAN.  SUm  607  1899  L  STREH.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 

MMMI S.  GAMES.  2550  M  ST..  NW.  #770  WASHMGION  DC  20037 

BE  H.  GWS,  P.a  RK  1100  SIOTE  1455  AWN  PARI  a  33825 

lAMRBn  H.  GALL.  PA  BOX  1396  HOUSTON  TX  77251 


CHEVBME  RNER  SDUX  TMBt. 
D«WBNODEAiaSClUB.MC... 

DOYON.  IHRTB) 

MARAH  MOMNTRRE 

MEIURATUI 

MRXOBRH  THBE  OF  MDMB  OF  FIOHOA. 

MKKia  TRE  COMPANY. 

IKZ  PBKE  TRBE .. 


12100 


62SjOB 


(2UR 


SSOJM 


l&BI 


2.49BJB 


IMLU 


NORTON  SOUND  HEALTH  COMWAIOI 

OGlAtA  SBUX  TMBE  OF  THE  PME  RDGE  RB. 
PUOUIOFUaMA. 


RDSaRD  SBUX  TRBE. 


SOBUY  MDUSIMB,  MC... 
SBBA  MUM  OFMMNS.. 


toMri 

XWIMBM  BROORIYN  COMMUNnY  ORGAMUTBN- 


miRMH.  TRE  DEALBB  k  RETREAOOB  ASSN. 

COUSWTTA  TRBE  OF  lOUBMNA. 

CIMIAND  OECIRC  RLURRHTMG  CO.. 


CMLmON  FOR  BMRMRBHAL-BBGY  BAUNCE. 
SOUTMBM  CALHRH  GAS  00 


QIGON  aOIRC  MSniUIE 

NEW  BBIFOKI  SEAFOOD  OOliaLlNC. .  .  .^.... 

BROIHBWOOO  OF  RARWAY.  AWNE  t  SIEAMSMP  OBRS- 

MTKMAL  ASSN  OF  MDBfNDBIT  MSURBB. 

XABBI FORBATBN  HEALTH  PUN. 

UA  IHffHONE  COMHUNCATKMS.  MC 


OGM  ASSOCMTBN  OF  AMBNM.  MC. 

SAN  D«0  GAS  t  ajBCWC. 

MTHNAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN.. 
GPU  SBIMCE  COM>OMTai.. 


4J34JB 


4.747  JO 


lJS2ja 


4J10.00 


21.40 
1,138.70 


24J0 
9.70 


9JB 


40.50 

20157 
13J0 


43SejR 

7.07SJO 


1JI24.00 
6MI.00 
1.300.00 


AWIGAMATHI  TRANSn  UMOHja-CD  . 
TRANSOONimiAL  GAS  RPOk  COM>. 
GOVCRHWjn  OF  BELIZE. 


GOVBMMBn  OF  RBUUC  OF  PMIMU.. 
SUGAR  ASSN  OF  THE  CARB6UN. 


TRAVa  t  TOURISM  GOVERNMBir  AfFARS  POUCY  OOUNCR.. 
R«  MOUSIRES.  MC 


ANN  E.  GAlUGNBUlll  NORIH  19TH  SIREET,  SUm  700  ARUNGTON.  VA  22209. 

HBRY  T.  GAUAOe.  777  14TH  ST.  NW  WASHNKTON  OC  20005 _. 

IMM  P  GAUAGHBI.  1925  X  SUSt.  MR  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

MAM  1.  GAILMXR.  1707  L  ST..  MR,  #400W«HMGION  K  20036 

lARL  GAILMT.  MIOl  BRAODOCX  ROM)  SPHNGHBD  VA  22160 

lARRY  GAILO.  1001  OONNECIKUT  AVL.  MR  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 

KHBB&Y  K  GAMBU.  110  MMIYUMI AVENUL  NE  WASHMGION  DC  20002 

WtilAM  R.  GANSBI  «,  4KM  FOUE  DR.  METARi  lA  70002.. 
MOU 


GARA,  sum  70d  2341  lEFFBEON  DAVB  HKHWAY 
lTgARAKOIAN.  141H  FLOOR  228  L  4SIH  SIRET 


ARLMGTON  VA  22202.... 

_     _  SIREF  NEW  YORI  NY  10017... 

SHBIWM  GARDNBL  1010  WGCONSM  AVL.  MR  SUm  800  WASHMGION  DC  20007. 
GAMMBI.  CARTON  t  DOUGUS.  1875  I  ST,  MR  WASHMGION  K  20006. 

b 

b 

b. 

b. 


EDWNB  A  GMHWn,  2210  US  AVE.  BALTROK  MD  21213 .;,:^. 

MCHOUS  P  GARNETi,  SUm  410  1025  VBRKMT  AVL.  MR  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

MRS  1.  GARRY.  77  iATBI  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  18005 

lOHN  C  GARIUNO.  1019  19TM  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 


I  RME  GARVM.  OHB  PEIRHBRi  COUNCIL  88  L  BRMD  SUm  1960  COLUMBUS  OH  43215.. 

W.  HMIFORD  im.  1050  17TH  SIRET.  MR.  #1126  WASHMGION  K  20036 

GAS  APPLIANCE  MFGRS  ASSN,.MC  1901  MXTH  FORT  MYER  OR  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

IRLIAN  8.  GASNN.  IMIO  MSTJIR  WASHMGION  X  20036 

PHRf  GASIEYO.  1709  NEW  vtal  AVL.  MR  SUm  W\  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 

WAYNE  GATHBB.  1925  K  STHT  MR.  #507  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

RMN  GNITHn.  923  15IH  SIREET.  NW.  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

BHN  R  GBGBt.  SUm  506  1660  L  ST,  MR  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


RWn  C  GEURDI.  5775  PEACHTRE-OUNWOOOV  H).  #S0(M)  ATLANTA  GA  30342. 

MORION  AGEUBI,  100  FEOBML  ST.  NSTON  MA  02110 

lOSE  A  GBH.  Slim  302  1100  17TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHNKTON  DC  20036. 


GENBHL  AVUTBN  MANUFACIURBB  ASSOCIATION,  SUm  517  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  MN  WASHMGTON  K  20036 . 

G8KRAL  MSTRHBIT  OORPOMIBN.  1775  BRIAliWAY  NEW  YORX  NY  10019  .^.;;;^. .^.... 

GBBC  PIMRRACEUTEAL  MDUSTRY  ASSN..  18TH  FLOOR  600  THRD  AVEMIE  NEW  YORI  NY  10016 

FRED  I.  OENTRi.  195  MONTAGUE  STREET  BROORLYN  NY  11201 

JOHN  GBITILE.  1957  E  SI .  MR  WASHNKTON  K  20006 - 

GEORGE  ARD  GEORGE,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST .  SW  SUITE  400  WASHNKTON  K  20003 _ 

MNCnwiirai' G6MGL' 499  S^ 

GORGE  W.  GBUMII.  6104  MAfWOOD  AVBRIE  BALTMBRE  MO  21209 

mm  G.  GBMRO,  918  16TH  ST,  R.W.  #402  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

LOUB  GBOBI.  19f5  K  ST..  MR  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

ILEWOLYN  H.  GBBON.  425  13TH  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20004 

PHYIUS  H.  GERSTELL.  1850  K  ST..  NW  wASHNKTON  K  20006.. 


TRANSCO  OOMFWRB.  MC .^ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OFFOeiAL  CRBXT  UNBNS. 

MT10NAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

ALLIMCE  TO  SAVE  ENBBY 


M1BNAL  COMM  FOR  A  HUMAN  LR  AMBBMOIT.  MC. 

MTBNAL  HGHT  TO  WORK  COMMmEE 

CHORM.  SFBWLTIES  WWIFACTURBIS  ASSR 

US.  COMMniEE  FOR  UMCEF 

SOUTHBM  FOREST  PRBUCIS  ASSN. 


AMBRM  ACADEMY  OF  PHYSOAN  ASSSIANIS. 
CLUB.. 


GHOGBIY  WWUFACTURQIS  OF  AMBRCA.  MC. 
AMBR>W  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN. 

FTO  COMMUMCATXaCUNC 

BIWMB  HMES  LURKR  CO 

M  COMPANY 

IIDOON  CORP -« 

BALTMBRE  GAS  t  BOIRE  CO.. 


NATOIAL  MSUUIXM  CONTRACTORS  ^  . 
COFFH.  SUGAR  I  OOOM  EXCHANGE.  MC.. 

AMWAY  OORPOMTDN 

AMBRMt  PEIROtEUM  MSI.,..,^..,.. 

BAXIBI  TRAVBa  LABOMTOMES.  MC. — 


1046.80 
SOOJM 
3.711J0 
3JKIJ0 
4S0R0 
13J00.M 


17J00.n 
1.625.00 
2.2HL00 


B3&04 

i3in 


3B4.17 
62t2S 

IJOOM 

2S0JXI 

2J07.94 


5.4R9.00 
375.00 


4J04.62 

2.405.96 

6.219.22 

32il 


8.2S0.00 

4.onj» 


AMBHCAN  BAR  ASSN ^j;^.. 

US.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  ASSOOATBNS. 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  B«GY 

TRMBPORTATHN  MSTITUTE 

GOULDS  PUMPS.  MC 


HIBBd  H.  KEUEN  CO  (FOR:  GALORE  CONTROL  COUNCR.).. 
FRBT  MTOHL  BANK  OF  BOSTON. 


SAMUa  L  STAVSKY  I  ASSOCMTES.  MC  (FOR  MSTnUTO  BRASRBR)  DO  CWE) . 


ALVM  J.  GESXE.  Vm  t  MOBB  499  S  CAPITOL  ST ,  SW.  #407  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

00WIHY"Li»iBW7lWrKnj^ 

RKRT  H.  GMHB,  499  SOUTH  C«^  ST.,  SW.  SUm  110  WASHMGION  DC  20003 

WAYNE  GHBBBJ«9  PBMSYLVARA  AVL.IH»,#5fl3  WASHRBTONOC  2O006... 

AMK  MNKaMNS.  THRD  FLOOR  2301  il  SIttET.  MR  WASHMGTON  K_2003.7... 


CUFFORD  S  GBBONSJPIO  WGCONSM  AVBRK.  N.W.  SUm  MX)  WASHMGTON  DC  20007.. 
GMON.  DUNnToUTCHBI.  1776  G  SIRET.  MR  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

GC  frSmml  »WiB  C^^^ 


BROOKLYN  UMON  GAS  CC ;;.... 

ASSOCIATED  GBCRAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBM^. 

PBSOgjNC 

MSS  MTBMATBNAL 

COBBN... 


BALTWORE  GAS  t  aECIRC  00.^. — 

SOUTHBM  FUMRIURf  MFGRS  ASSN^. 

COMMUNCATHNS  NQRKBB  OF  AMBKA.^... 
DBimfD  SPRITS  COUNCR.  OF  THE  UJ..  RC. 
AMBKAN  COUNOL  OF  LIFE  MSURANCL  MC... 
NATHNALCATUBKN-SASSN. 


natbnal  com>  for  housmg  partnbships . 

prxher  t  gambu  manufaciuongcp 

msuramz  assoqatxm  of  oonnecncut 

mimxmtmbit  oh.  t  gas  assn 

ambhmi  pubuc  powbi  assn .^.... 

gmorv  manufaciurbb  of  ambnqiunc... 
ctorsTrc. 


ASSOCIATED  SPKWLTY  CONTRACTORS.  ._^    ^ 
MEOHNCAL  OONTRACTORS  ASSN  OF  AMBKX  MC. 


400.00 
5J7100 

915.30 
3JW.n 

500.M 

240.00 


200.00 


lOOJO 
26.244J7 


1.500.00 
6,127  J)2 
2.0MI.00 


ujnoo 

6.200.00 

500.00 

4.224M 


2.505J5 
25.05 
810.62 
170JS 

"lijii 

175.23 
U10.17 


532.« 


lim 


2J3L00 
1MI.B5 


24.n 
Rill 


SOJR 


30ZM 


ISJO 
639.29 

197.55 
26.244J7 


1.041.76 
141.60 
30IUR 


59.75 


143J5 
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■UNI  &  WY,  »lt 
JBOUBK,  IMS 
1  f.  GUM,  274 


■ana  oua  us  il 

Ml  E.  OuSltn  Ell 

aoiD  K  ouIy jm 
i&eu.WB 

.BM  OUM,  21$ 


gtBKum  DiL.  mwamBm  oc  2tio«. 

Sr.JM,  #2n  NKSIKIQM  OC  20006. „ 

1  m  im^.  MjjMRaai  oc  20005 

Ifl  I  SI..  Ml  MSIKin  DC  20038 

9Bmo  a.  anwom  oh  4S23a 

ST,  M  NMMKIW  OC  20006 

IT.  M IHSNMERM  DC  20006.. 


■N. >.  GUBUW  L 

iaMinii.anl 


■U1M( 


JK  L  sunt  i74S 

DNWieunr.  715 


f.QI».< 

Lr.ant 


HWI MMKUS  Ml  21401 

vaa  100 1  aoow  snsn  couaaus  w  4321s.. 

MenvNM  MOUE.  SE  KMSHMenm  oc  20003 

n  un  Housiai  n  nooi 

,  IW.  #460  aNSMMERM  OC  20036 

X3  1220  lim  SnBT,  m  HMSMNGTON  oc  2003t... 

QMS  mrr.  mucidn  va  22202 

SIHT,  W  aWSNGIOI  OC  20003 . 


BEITM 


444  lAlN  CWncl  SnST.  UN.  #  412  IMSMMeniN  DC  20001 . 

JSnaON  DAMS  MOMMY  MUKTON  VA  22202 

1700  mB«l¥AIM  AW.,  mr  WASMMGTQN  K  20006.. 


23(1 


mmmmvBi. 


taw  aomnMnifl,  771 


\  *.  anoH.  1211 
JONM  GnuR.  ani  90S 


■OKI  i  GUraOA,  SI 

JAY  KGUSWMI,  1700 
JOBTsuifE  110 


SUFE 


iliH 


(H 


SOI  suae, 

CUM  H  GU2LI1S 
GBKE  L  aSoM.  410 

n«ra«soKi7so^ 

UWflffOSOnHflSOIl 

war  suAsai.  iis   . 

CUMKDE  TWSr  CO,  27 
HE  1.  GUMR,  SURE 

Di „ 

OMU.  CAHEI.  JACOeSENlt 
Dl 

*». 
b. 
Di, 
Dl. 
Dl. 
Dl 
Dl 


COMKICUT  AYEME.  N.N  #  602  NASHMEIOI  OC  20036.. 

1730  I  ST..  Mf  WASHMCnm  DC  20006 

4S0  600  HWYUMI  AW..  SN  WSHMGIM  DC  20024.. 

HE  nanv  duumg  muoBniA  pa  19109 

EMBYltWIA  A«t,  M)  NASHMGniN  K  20006 

000  I  ST.,  Mr  NAMKIW  OC  20036 

H  SL  Ri  HASHMGRM  K  20006 

ST  S<..  SE  NASNMERM  U  20001 

KNO>  ■>.  MOEAII  VA  22102 

STATE  SIRBT  PIAZA  NEW  YOK  NY  10004 

STNEET.  N-f  NASHMGTOI  DC  20006 

S  IITH  ST.  PWAOEUHA  PA  19103.. 


SDIEBnN! 


1  Dl  mi  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGiai  K  20036.. 


9U  \m ! 


S-SOl  911 16IN  ST.,  m  NASHMGTDN  K  20006.. 
ST..  NN.  SUnE  im  NASHMeniN  OC  20006.. 

ItSIKn,  Ml  lASMMGIQN  K  20006 

ST..  NW.  #909  WASMMGTQN  K  2000S.. 


POI  ER  HOUSE  3255  GRWE  STREF,  NW  WASHMETQN  K  20007  „ 


MMAio  L  Goumn,  _^ 

MX  GOUOO.  S15  lET 

JDNRGDmA,SHTE20( 

DuiN  GmajHRD  Fun 
CNMUS  rmooEu.  i: 

WWCE  V.  GOOOFEUOW, 
ROniT  F  GOOOMM.  Its 
DBUNHGOnON,  2000 
DOUGUS  GOnON.  1133 
IMMO  GOnOS,  PC.  i 
DNEHM  J.  GONE.  SMTE^^ 

aujccNT  GOMMN.  sum 

WB  D.  6DWUY,  1025 
PETEI  G0SS8B,  1717 
JOHN  T.  GOUU)  JR.^. 

GOVEMBIT  tEUtOB 
EDinBGMEIL19S7E 
XNIt.WfFjUnE31 
GMNMIt  MMES.  SUITE 
DOMIDJ,  GMMM.  IW 
IMMBCE  T.  GaWMI. 


UB  L  GMMMXB,  172S 
WUMM  W.  GMNT.  sum 


MNES  L  GMMM.  920 
MOME  R.  GMU.  172S 

Oi 

JMKS  A  GMY.  7901 
KMT  K.  GMY,  THE 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Ol 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Ol 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl. 

Ol. 

Oi. 

Di 

Dl 

Oi 


Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
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14TH  ST..  NW  WASHMCIDN  K  20005... 


ASSOC  MC.  1777  F  SIREH.  NW  WASHNeTDII  K  20006.. 


\  19TH  ST..  NW  WASMMGION  OC  20036.. 


NOMMB  S  GOUMERG.  1 

Oi._ 

INK  A  GOUIEN.  IHS  PMSYIVANA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


GaOFARB, 


SMGER  I  MBIERN  918  16TH  STRET,  NW,  #503  WASHMEnM  K  20001.. 

ST,  NW  WASHWGTDN  DC  20006 

412  FIST  STRBT,  SE  WASMNI6IQN  K  20036. „ 

2301  M  STREH.  NW  WASMHGTDN  OC  20037 

19TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


7  4TH  AVL.  SOUTH.  P.a  OQX  15047  NNNEAmB  Ml  SS41S.. 
K  ST ,  NW,  SUTE  275  RMMMGIOI  K  2000(„ 

'  ST.,  NW,  #706  WASHHETO  K  20036 

ITH  SngT,  N.W  WASMMGTQN  DC  20036 

__  722  JWB9DN  CHY  MO  65102 

2100  1 


1000  WUON  OIVD.  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

400E  GOO  IMRYUM)  AVENUE,  SW  HMSMWGTOH  K  20024 

CONNECTCUT  AVOUE,  N.W  SUTE  517  WASHMGIW  DC  20036.. 

m  swHusnis  mSm.  #503  wasmmgton  k  20036 

sum  105  1625  EYE  SIIIbT,  Ml  WASMMGRM  DC  20006 

SSOQATES,  MC  1629  I  ST.,  NW,  SUTE  401  WASMWGTON  K  20006.. 

STREET,  NW  WASHMGIDN  OC  20006 _... 

1025  WHONT  WEJW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

1200  1050  17TN  STI&T,  NW  WASMMGION  K  20036.. 


1  Dl 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  NW,  #604  WASMMGION  OC  20036.. 


^COMCCTCUr  AVE..  Ml.  #1006  WASMMGTON  K  20036.. 
lESAlfS  STREH,  N.W^  SUn  401  WASHMGrON.  DC  20036.... 
710  1150  COMiKnCUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036... 

~  ST.,  NW  WASMMGIOH  DC  20005 

XSALES  ST..  NW  sun  401  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


ITH 


WI  IPMR 


po  la 


OR.  IKIEAN  VA  22102 

HOUSE  3255  GMCE  SIRST.  NW  WASHMGIOI  K  20007.. 


Entma/CM 


FOOOSaVCE  1 LODGMG  MST... 
MOT0MXA.MC.. 


AMERCAN  PUBUC  HBIITH  ASSN 

NATRMU  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIDYEES 

BREWBY  (  son  DRMK  WORKERS.  NATKMAl  CONFERENCE.. 

AR-OO - 

MOTRM  PCTURE  ASSN  Of  AMER.  MC. 

CHESAPEME  MOUSTRIES,  Mt 

NOIFOU  SOUTHERN 

OONGKSS  WATCH. 

HOUSTON  NATUHl  GAS  CORP. 


ANEHCM  COTTON  SMPPERS  ASSN 

PtANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF  AWKA.  MC. 

GaOMl  OYNAMCS  LAND  SYS. 

NATOIAl  VCTMS  Of  CRME 

AMERXWI  BRAa  PUBUC  AFFAMS  OOMM _. 

FRESEARCH.MC 

OOAl  OR.  PRODUCERS  ASSOQATIM 

BEUXR  TOWMG  COMPANY 

NATBHAl  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.. 


OMECT  MAU  MMKETMG  ASSOOAIDN.. 


NATIONAl  FROZEN  FOOD  ASSOCMTKM.. 

PMRAOEIPHU  STOCR  EXHANGE 

EMPIOYEE  RaOCATBN  COUNCl 

SPERRY  CORPORATBN 

MNmiaHOOO  OF  RAR.WAY.  AMUNE  k  STEAMSHIP  CIERXS.. 

ARBCAN  NUOEAR  ENERGY  COUNOL 

BMCX  MSTITUTE  Of  AHERCA. 

MTERNATIONAL  UMGSHOREMAN-S  ASSOOATION.  WIX»..„. 
RfTERNATnW.  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOCMTKM,  AR-CXl..-.. 


NATXMAL  COUNCK.  FOR  MOUSTRHL  INNOVATION.. 

SERVKE  STATHN  DEALERS  OF  AHERKA 

AHYRCON  CORPORATION 

BEZTAK  COMPANY 

CAC  ASSOCIATES.. 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  DEVEljOPHaT.  MC.. 

MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  FUND 

POTTER  RglRUMEIIT  CO..  MC 

RJR  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

SANDERS  CORPORATION.. 


URBAN  REVITALUATHN,  MC.. 


GODFREY  ASSOC.  MC.. 
HtR  BLOCK.  MC.. 


VEISRXX.  CHEMICAL  C0» 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  AMERICAN  RON  t  STEU  MSTITUTE! 

FOR.  AMERKAN  MARITIME  ASSN) 

FOR:  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RX») .. 

FOR:  EASIERN  MICROWAVE.  MC) 

FOR:  HAMBROS  BANK  LTD) 

FOR:  NEWQHNMELS  CORP).. 


GRAY  AMD  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


FOR:  SHARPS,  PDOfY  (  CO.,  LTDJ  - 

FOR:  ncHARo  L  SMNon  i  amki) 

FOR:  WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS,  MC) .. 


OGA  MTL  MC  (FDR:  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE) . 

D6A  MTl.  MC  (FOR:  SOFREAVIAl 

FOLEY,  LARONER.  H0LLA8AUGH  4  MOBS  (FOR:  NATHNAL  GYPSUM  CO./CEMENT 
DN.). 

WASMNGTON  MOEPENOENT  WRITERS,  MC 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES,  AROO 

ASSOOATIOH  OF  AMEMCAN  RARROAOS 

AMERCAN  PUBUC  POWB  ASSN 

OGA  MTl,  MC  (FOR:  SOfREAVlA) ^v 

CROP  QUAIJnY  (XUNQL  .  

MEREDHHOORP 

HEALTH  RESEARCM  GROUP 

NATWW.  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN. 

AMERKAN  SECURITY  COUNOL 

AMEiMMtOPTMEm'/^^ 


GENERAL  AVIATION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLUGES  t  UNNERSmES 

SI.  REGS  PAPa  CO 

RASa  STEa  CORP 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERCA 

MiaNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  AND  ATTRACTIONS.. 

NEPTUNE  OHENT  UMES.  LID 

NATIONAl  COUNCK.  OfFARMa  COOPERATIVES 

AMERCAN  HOia  I  MOTE  ASSN 

ESOP  ASSOCUTCN  Of  AMERCA 

UTAH  MIL  MC 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP.. 


AMERCAN  HARDWARE  MANUfACTURERS  ASSN.. 


CUTTMG  TOOL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  t  METAL  CUTTING  TOU  MST.. 

NATIONAL  MMMNE  TOOL  BUIDERS'  ASSN 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  AMERCAN  MON  AW)  STIEL  MSIITUTE)... 

~  " FOR:  AMERCAN  MARITIME  ASSN). 

FOR:  AMERCAN  TRUCKING  ASSN) 

FOR:ASARCO) 

FOR:  BENDR  CORPORATION) 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  1 ELECTMNCS 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  ( 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


FDR:  COLLEGE  Of  AMERCAN  PATHOLOGISTS)... 
FOR:  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  WDK^.... 
FOR:  OOUNCN.  Of  STATE  HOUSMG  AGENOES).. 

FOR:  EASTERN  WCROWAVE.  MC) 

FOR:  EL  PASO  NATURAL  GAS) 


FOR:  GROUP  W) 

FOR:  HAMBROS  BANK  UMITED) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  FOR:  HEALTH  MSURAMZ  ASSN  Of  AMERCA).. 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  I  FOR:  HRH  PRINCE  TAIAL  BIN  ABDUL  A2U  AL  SAUD) .. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  i  FOR:  NIB  CORPORATCN) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  I  FOR:  MMMUi  TAX  OMiiiON) .. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  i 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AMD  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


FOR:  MOTOROUh. 

FOR:  NATIONAL  (OALJtiON  FOR  A  FREE  CUBA).. 

FOR:  NEW  CMMMaS  CORP) 

FOR:  QUDOTE  CORPORATION) — 

FOR:  REPUBLC  ARUNES) 

FOR:  MCHOAS  SALGO) 

FOR:  SHAKIEE  CORPORATBN) 

FOR:  SHARPS,  PBOEY  t  CO.,  LTD.) 


500.00 
1,222.00 


14.6S4i2 
1.550.00 

■■'XdiJiiib 


24,000.00 


71175 


500.00 

300.00 

2,500.00 

90.00 


2,642.00 
7,700.00 


1,000.00 
2.225.00 


6,714.00 


3.504.50 


595.00 
340.00 


1.715.00 


1,785.00 
5.185.00 


32(80 


3.6(0.51 
■■■500.00 


40.00 


375.00 


1,000.00 


639.29 

1U50.00 

500.00 

750.00 


1,346.00 
6,000.00 


1,000.00 

1.000.00 

1,200.00 

741.67 


SL33 
17.50 


U3i 

700.00 


1M.21 


171(9 
133124 


1336.59 


349.30 
20.14 

754.76 
22.01 


559.29 


1,000.00 
77.92 


517.15 


27.80 


350.00 
700.00 
750.00 


5,779.40 


2&00 
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3645 


Ol.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 


JDM  F.  GMYBEAL  SURE  lOBO  1775  HMNSYIIMWA  AVENUE,. NW  WASMMnON  K  20006.. 

MR  t  GMYSnUJOl  POHSYIWUM  Wt,  Ml  NHSMCnM  DC  20MM 

SAMUa  A  GMWMI.^  HR  H^S  USE  B  tJTOl . 

CKAIBMRSMMOaiRMBOr 

MCSlGRaaPA(0R31Sll 


or  TMOt  1129  20ni  ST.,  NW  WASNMGIOM  K  20031. 
HttBrai  n  77001,. 


OOMU  R.  WBfY.  11(1  17TH  ST..  Ml.  #307  WASMMGTON  K  20036.. 

BNMB  n.  GHEN.  IIM  N  ST.,  Ml  WAJHRBIW  K  20036 

GBMGE  1  GRffiL  17S0  K  ST.  JM  WRSHMEiqNK  20006 

MB  W.  GRffilUOl  ION  'Sl,  Ml  NASMMGIDN  DC  2003( 

JOHN  1  CmM  NORASKA  ^AVMGS  MOC  OMNIA  NB  61102 


■MLS. CnL777i41M ST«T.  MR WASHWSHIM DC  20005.. 


PMI  ST.  PEIERHMXIGM  NH  034S(.. 


m.  L  ooMpL  sun  210 1201  pohsyiwum  avum  nrswctw  k  20004.. 
Aua  GiaiiiK,  am  too  2om  p  street  mi  wAaRNgai  k  atar..... 

MmMMLMBiiMI.  422  FIRST  STRgT.  i^jTM  WASHRgTOR  K  20003.. 
(Onff  O^maS  MASSIORSniS  MME,  NE  WASHMEION  K  20MH 

ONE  w.  mmm.  m  hoge  hog.  seatiuim  mioa 

SNMBBS  GREG^  PO  BOK  2621  HOUSTON  TX  77W1 

WlUNi  a  GRBf,  USS  ISTH  ST.  Ml  WASHMGIDN  K  200K 

EUEM 

IMRN. 

MX 

nfiA . 

GHOCaY 


bwlNwAlMl 


GMYMOCOHPNIV 
GMYMR>CaHP«MV 


FOL  10MX0  MSTITUTE) 

FOR:  URna  NATOB  CMJMBn 


FUND).. 


GttY/WOOMPNIY  FOR:W«WaOOMMUM»nOlg).        _^     ^ 

'- t  JAOOK  (Ftt  UWYERS  imi  MSURNCE  CORP) 


FOLEY 

MU 1  KNOHliai.  MC 


UMON  PNXC  MHUDAO.. 


CBAaacav.. 


MUftJRKS,  (C... 


COWBRES — 

FOOD  MNNCnNG  R6TIIUTE 

NATUM.  aXCAmi  ASSN 

PWm»  NEBRWKA  3(HML  DBIMCT- 

NATHML  ASSN  OF  RULTDRS 

73  MC. 


HEALTH  REsSn  GROUP. 
HNEFOUNOAm. 


Caia  ON  RRIGET 1 POJCY  PMOHTIS. 
WASHMGTON  RNUKMI  ASSN 


SJRIE  lOU  425  13TH  STREET.MW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004. 

..IK.  1776  F  ST.,  NW  WASHRKION  OC  20006 

8100  OM  STRS^  DUNN  LOHNG  VA  22027. 


,  1300  NORfTM  I71H  STREH  SUTE  300  NUIGTON  W  22209 


OF  NKHCA  MC.  SU1E  «I0  1010  WGDONSM  AW.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20007.. 
i  PEM6VUMA  AVEMIE.  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


CHESia  A  GNOSEaOSE  K.,  PO  BOX  1030  AflaOtEN  SD  57401 
MNA  C  GROSS,  1120  CONNECTCUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


STNIIEY  cotes.  249  MAITIAND  AVENIiE  ALTAMUK  SPMNGS  a  g70 

FMINK  N.  OnSSRMN.  SUIE  840  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVL,  NW  NASHMGION  OC 

CHN 1  onuowAia  m  .  3251  old  lh  hkhway  suh  501  famfax  «a  22030.. 

JOHN  T.  GRUPENHOFT.  SUTE  306  10,000  FAU5  ROAD  POTOMAC  MO  20(54 

Dl — 

Dg 

RCHARO  F.  GUAY,  1101  15TW  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20005 

CLARK  J.  QUU)  JR.,  GUU,  HAGEN  A  CURK,  LTD.  102  ROfT  WAY  RENO  NV  89505.-. 

JEROME  1  GUAR,  1604  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20001 

Dl 

THOWS  M.  GUNN,  PO  BOK  516  ST  LOUS  MO  63166.. 

DAW  GUSKY,^1016  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 


ENTEX,RC 
BRSIOl' 


7(U0 


tarn 


ULU 


1S7JI 

4in 


34101 


.4nasoo.. 


MiniN.  OKNRZKinR  FDR  WQMa.. 
NATIMN.  ASM  OF  MWUFACIURaS ... 

iwiaw.PSiQONnn.ASSM. 


jissockum  of  data  pmcessmg  serwce  obnrutbns.. 


AO  HOC  OniP  ON  UFE  MSMAWE  CO  TAXATXM  OF  POSDN  FUNDS . 

AETNA  UFE  1 OSUALTY — — 

BAXia  IRAffMI.  UaORAIOKl  MC. 
COMEICUT  GaON.  IK  RBUMCE 


COMPAHY- 


EU  lUY  NO  COMPANY __    . 

BMTJMI  IK  ASSMNCE  SOOETY  OF  THE  VS.. 


BOON. 

ojiFoiQnr. 


HAHC  MC 
iTsKKl 


OOMPNIY. 


JOHN  HMOOCX  MUTUN.  LH  MSUMNCE  CO.. 
OCEAN  OMUMG 1  EXPlOHTm  CO.. 
PMUJPS  PETROIBM  CnmNY.. 


PMBIX  MUTUN.  UFE  MSUMCE  COHMgL... 
WMBHIAL  MSUMNCE  COMPANY  OF  AMBCA., 

mam  t  baies  aMPOMioi 

TRIWEtBS. - 

UHH  TEXAS  POUBIM.. 


wESiaN  covaacE  of  lEAMSias  pbecn  thst  iub.. 

WESTMGHOUSE  BECTRC  COP- 
SOUTH  DNOTA  MUIOADS  ASSM„ 
NRaCMBNiaSASSN. 


MSmUIE  OF  MIERNN.  AUmaS,  MC- 

SANTA  n  MDUSIRB.  MC -.. 

NATKMN.  UHE5T0NE  (ST,  MC. 


mm 


150.00 
200JI0 
ISOiB 


niJi 


IM 


vtua 


im 


(10 


92530 


IJBMO 


SUSAN  L  OETAfSOI.  Sill  GATBOISE  RON)  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047.. 

NBI  H.  GUTHME.  209  WYES  AVENUE  CWRtfSTON  WV  25314 

MlOar  f  GUTHML  #608  815  16TH  ST ,  Ml  WASHMGTOI  DC  20006...- 
JAMES  L  GYORY,  SUTE  709  2021  K  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006. 


TMHIHY  M  HAAKE.  BMCH,  MORTON,  BITTNa  (  MOMOE  1140  OOMBICUT  AWL.  Ml.  #1100  MASMMEIQH  DC  20036. 


Do.. 


C  JAMES  HACKEn,  P.O.  BOX  11700  TACOMA  WA  9(411.. 

JAMES  M.  HACNNG.  1909  K  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20049 

CRN6  HNXIER,  412  FRST  SI ,  SE  SUH  214  WASHMGTON  K  20003- 

Dl- 

Dl- 

Dl- 

Dl.. 

Di- 


Um  mCKlER,  1616  H  ST..  Ml  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

CHMIBWMCKNEY  *  .  ISTH  (  M  SIS.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20005- 
WUiAM  F.  HNXMO,  322  W.  571H  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10019- 


IHORMS  M.  HAGML  1510  AMEMCAN  6NK  TOWa  NJSIM  TX  78701. 

ANN  IMGEMNW,  IISO  17TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036 

WttLMI  0  HAGa.  1(35  K  SL  NW,  #515  WASHMGIDN  OC  20006.. 


BRUCE  N.  iWM.  9300  UMNGStON  llo.  WASHMGTON  OC  20022.. 

THOMAS  F.  HNRSim  1100  COMECICUT  AVL,  NW,  #800  WASHMGIW  K  20036.. 


HNi  MB  DORR.  SUIE  807  1201  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 . 

Ol- 

to 

Dl- 
Dl- 


HAU  FOMMTWI.  422  FMST  SIREH.  St  #20(  WASHMGTON  K  20003- 

RMRIOIPM  M.  tWi  1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

BE«1Y  HAiaL  414  HKM  POMT  DR..  #206  COCA  a  32922.. 


AMaCM  ACNfin  OF  DteATOiXfY^I 
AMEMCAN  GASTROOnaOUiaOIL  ASSN - 


AMEMCM  SOCCTY  FOR  GASIMXNIESIMAL  EMIOSCDPY. 

NATOHL  COSTRUCTORS  ASSOOAinN 

MOICN  PCTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

NATCNN.  SMNL  HISMESS  ASSM- 


SHNL  BUSMBS  LEBSIAINE  COMOl. 
MCDONNELL  DOHAS  COraMTIM. 


NAUONAl  FEOaATDN  Of  FOaAL  EMPUKOS- 

AHEMCAN  NJTOMOME  ASSN...... - 

N0CAN  FEDERATCN  Of  MUSDH6.. 


DEPARTMENT  FOI PROFESSRMAL  aPUTYOS,  AR-CIOu. 

JMKS  L  GYORY. 

TEAMSiaS  LOCN.  959 - 

WB  NR  AUSXA 

MBCM  PlYWOOO  ASSN.- 


NAIIMAL  REIMQI TEMJCRS  ASSN/N»CMI^  OF  RET  PaSOS.. 

mBVti  MANAGBKNT  CORPOMTOI  OF  AMEMCA „ 

CADUJCFNRMEWU.S.,MC. 


CALjnRMA  WESISBE  FiiHnS-. 
HUCREST  BWliBJNC.. — . 

NATCNN.  uvuGgmas. 

ST.JOEMMaNSCaiPQRAinN. 
AMEMCM  RETAl  FOERATni- 


NATHNN.  ASSN  OF  HOME  MRUSB  OF  THE  U3.. 
GaOC  PHMMMXUICN.  MDUSTRY  ASSN. -. 


CENIIN.  im  SOUTH  WEST  SERVCES,  MC. 

AMEMCM  HOMCASIMG  CO 

AMaCM  /CADEMY  OF  ACTUARCS... 


NATHML  TOQUNG  I  MACHMM6  ASSOOATDN.. 

WKM  OL  CO  OF  CAUFOMH. 

COMPO  MHISIMES.  MC 

GHKCOMPAMES- 


MDiM  urn  am  commiith- 

MEOH.MC 

TOWN  OF  MASHPEL 


WIEY  BWai  POTTS.  SUTE  600  2000  M  SIREn,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036 
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auwi  h.  NomMN.  lopo  iPiT...MI  W^mON  KJ 


120036. 


WUJMI  L  HOfTWH.  S16  FUST  ST,  SI  WASHMGION  K  200nL 


F  ftm  HOFTWNN  MD  ASSOC.  Mt  sum  327  400  MKIN  CAffiOL  SIKT.  NW  WASHMERM  K  20001 .. 
Dt. 
Di. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


HOGM  1  WnSON.  115  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHBCIQN  OC  20006 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 
k 
k 
k 
k 


HOMD  F.  HOHll  1709  NW  YORX  AVL,  NW  SUm  101  WASHMGION  K  20006 .. 

WMTB  HOUN.  2<  NDRIH  WACRER  DRN^  CMCMX 1 60606 

MIKE  L  HOLBEM.  Ill  POWDQBW.  ID.  (B79)  MAYNMH)  MA  01754 .. 


HKXU  OWMNEU  HOIBMXK.  10  UFAYTTTE  MUARE.  ROOM  900  BUFFMD  NY  14203. 

Mas  HOICH.  THE  POWOinSE.  3255  GRMZSreorNW  WASHMGTON  K  20007..... 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k. 


HOUOAY  MB.  Mt  3742  UBWR  AW.  MEMPME  TN  31195 .... 

PHUP  t  HOUADAY.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AffNUL  NW,  #200.  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 .. 

HOUND  I  MBIT.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUL  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 

Dd       

STEPHEN  B.  HOIUND.  1747  PONSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTONDC  20006 

WENDEU  H.  HOUDWAY.  115  CONNGCTCUT  AVL.  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 
■MEN  S.  MOUWEG.  444  BMBCR  ROM)  MDRGAil  OfY  M  46360 


HOLME.  ROBOnS  t  own.  1700  BBONIWAY  DENVER  CO  10290 

MOSB  0.  HOIMB  «  .  1201  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

PETB  E.  HOUR  777  14TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

LY.  HOLT  •  ,  nil  NORTH  19TH  ST..  #700  MUNGTON  VA  22209 

A  IMWOOD  riOUON  It .  1150  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 .y^. 

lOBIOMn* ■  HOYLSUm  104  499  SOUTH CMfPOL  STRSrjW.  WASHMGTON  OC  20003^.. 
WHE  KoBSg  RGHfS  COMlTm.  SUm  102S  1015  15TH  SIIkH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

MR  C  HONTZ.  sum  940  1175  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

OM  t  HOOPtt  530  BUSH  STREH  SMI  FRMOSCO  CA  94101 .— 

UUE  L  HOOVER.  P.O.  BOK  1015  MMITMSBURG  WV  25401 .^,;;™^......™™ 

ROTH  MCHMBS  HOPL  1050  THORUS  JEfHRSON  STREET,  NW  "JWNGTpN  DC  20007 

VMGNA  L  NOPHNS.  IMXI  MASSASHUSETTS  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

k 

k 

k 


KMERT  MCK  HORN,  sum  410  1990  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036... 

HMBnr  I.  HOMIOCli  r  40  IVY  street.  SE  WASHMGTON  OC20003 

SNraD  D  HOBWm.  i935  N  5TH  ROM)  MUNGTON  VA  22203 

k - 

WUMI I  HOIES.  919  IITH  ST,  NW.  #400  WASHMGTON  K  20006 .~^.... 

hSbLEY.  GOLdSb  1  lANTMIAN.  PC  SUm  500  2301  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  21037 .. 

HNIY  GIBR  HOUSTON.  1901 1  ST,  NW.  #711  WASHMGTON  D(!  20036. 

HOUSIDN  NATUHL  GA^  O0M>  PA  BOX  IIH  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

NOWBL  00M»  1010  UMMI  ilTE  IMM  HOUSTON  TX  770O2 

1  WUMM  HMaL.  Xm  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20006 


Ei«k|W/CM 


IIMI 
MTIB 


MC. 


ASSN) 
AMWCMiuBIMRYASSN. 
1EXniON.BC... 


t  NeMBRMKER  (RR:  MMI  MN  1  SISl  EVORRBr 


PRNATE IBUCK  COUNOl  OF  AlH.  MC- 

CHEAGO  KBCMIIU  EXHNK 

HOaiOlCDflP. 


IBIERN.  anOYBS.. 


MDKNBBH  MSWNKE  MZNIS  OF  AMEBCA.  Mt- 

NnCMHEDCM  Pffll  lEWEW  ASSN 

BRKSKNT  COMPANY  BBHTUIE 

SMMOUEBE 

BBBON  BKTMC  CO 

OHCU  R  OORPOMnON. 

RBIUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDAinN. 


7SSJB 


SJ34JI 


2n.74 


1US4.43 


lf7.4S 


NATDNN.  CAIU  THfVGRM  ASSN.  Mt. 


OMMBa  OF  CONMBKE  OF  THE  Ui... 


MSOCWED  GBCRN.  OONIRMnORS  OF  AMBCA. 

FOBN.  NAIBNM.  MOnGAGE  ASSN 

AHBBCW  PETROIBIM  MSI .;^. 

MBION  MRUU.  (  MBUM  NATL  CORP. 
ASWMD  imiNaiOGY,  Mt 


PMUfS  PETROIBM  dONPANY. 
HORBir  IBANSWORU)  OaJVERY  ASSN. 

""  HMD  01.00  (r 

MC. 


MOMUTYMMBM.Mt. 

PAPBI  BSimm,  BC. 


CHBRCAL  MNHIFICIUBS  ASSOCMTOL  BC. 

*     (ROUP.  Mt — 

CMS. 


D8IIN.ASSN.. 


MBBCM  naX  FOWB  «SN._ 
WCSIMGNDHE  BECIMC  COP  — 
NATUHL  CONSUNBI  UW  CENTBI. 

aPASOOOMPwrr 

1 1  BROCK  COB'...... 

AMBBCM  PEmBNI  MST. 


3SJ.k 


LUBjOB 


ISJSBJB 
2BJB 


IJBBJO 


2BMB 


Z3B« 


I1.U 
IZJI 


671JI 


a4B«.4B 
MBJI 


2JHUI 


3BBlM 


NATRNHL  OOMOl  OF  FMkBI  COOPBHIMS 

U.S.  CMK  SUM  IBMBB'  ASSN -.:s5:-is;-^;ss-is- 

CHUMBTS  DEFENSE  FUND  OF  THE  WASH  lESENDI  P«UEI.  ML. 

OONSOLDAnON  COM.  ODMPMIY 

NRBIDNI  MON  i  Sim  MSHTUIE 

UMVBBnY  OF  BBMff. 


MDCR  ONRBS  MDUND  COMPANY.. 

mt. 


MTBBHTOHL IE10HONE  t  TOHiRMII. 

WRME  BCMEBB  BENBCML  ASSN 

OXONNOR  t  HANNMI 

PAGEMRWAYS. 


WESIMGHOUSE  aECIRC 

OHMPUN  PEIROLHBI  COMPANY„.....^....^.^--.v;^. 
OOUNCR.  OF  BjWEAN  (  MPNCSE  NATRMN.  SMPOMBS' ASSN.. 

OES»  PBOFESSUNS  GBOUP.. 


a  PASO  EXPtOMIlM  CO:  ENIBmBE  GAS  CO.. 
EISI  PTBME  PKUEa. 


GlfMMU  FEDBML  SAVMGS  A  LOAN  ASSN.. 

MLH  JONI  VBIIURE....^. — 

MBHBRY  MBRCM  COLLEGE 

MOnKYOI  MDUSIBY  OONO,  MC 

NATRMH.  FMHBS  ONGMRZMDI .-;.. — 
NATHNAL  HOSPCE  HRJCATIM  PBQCCI  — 
NAIOML  son  OHM  ASSN. 


NEWSPAPD)«KM)CASIBI  COMWTTEE. 
TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  U.SA.Mt. 


US.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  ASSOCMIDNS... 


PBOFHSHMMGOOUgLgMia.. 
DKnALEQUPMBnCORPORATOI. 


NATIONAL  na  GAS  DCnRHnOI  OORTJI AL 

GMY  AND  ODMPMIY   ~ 

GRAY  AND  OOMPMIY 

GRAY  AND  COMPNIY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  MB  OOMPMIY 

GRAY  MD  OMPMIY 

GRAY  MR)  COMPNIY 

GRAY  MO  OOMPMIY 


FOR:  moon  MM  A  Sira.  MSmUTE) . 

FOR:  AMBKXN  MMBTBK  ASSN) 

FOR:  EASIBM  MOPWA\€.  Mt  !.. 

Fat  NEW  QMNNaS  CORPDRAini) 

FatguaTEOORPORATWI). 
FDR:  SHMOB  CORPOMiaO. 
FOR:  MQMRD  L  SNDIT  i  ' 
FOR:  U.S.  BMROOIE) 


i.iBaji 
1, — 


S.7BB« 


2JBBJB 
UHJB 


1.4StiO 


4BBBB 


\3VM 

1J64JB 


KI.44 


IISjN 


IKU 


2S3.« 
Ht.50 


I2SJI 


3.72BJ3 


2.1S17S 


3SBM 


6J«.00 
4J12J0 


10.7SU1 


715JB 


ICOMPMIY). 


SHEaOR.COMPMIY 

RSVMMMGnMENTB.V.. 
WNSOMUraMPORATON.-. 


MHCO.  Mt.. 
FORD  MOTOR  CO... 


NATONMNDUBON  SOOETY. 
PMHHODEVELOPMBITCORP.. 
MnONMEOUCAIOIASSN.... 
GBIBHL  BECTMC  CO. 


NATOHL  ASSN  OF  FEOBML  OIEDIT  UNOS.. 
MKRCMI  COUIQl  OF  UFE  MSUHNCL  BC. 
AMBHCMI  OSTEOPATWC  ASSN 


GUf  A  WESTERN  HMHGEMOII  COMPANY. 
SBRACLUB. 


NATIONAL  PEM3I  COUOL 
SaUBIY  UFE  OF  DBNBI 
TAFT.  SIEITNUS  A  HOLUSIER 
TAFT.  STETTMWS  I  HOmSTB) 
TAFT,  STETIMKIS  A  HOLUSIER 


[FOI:  MHM  CONSBNANCY  OSinm  . 
FOR:  TAH  MmOOISIHG  OOMPM/j  . 


mm) 

,„ . for"  TEliMME  AND  DATA  SYSTBB.  Mt). 

TAn!  STEITMRB  A  HOLUSIHt  (FOR  WMJ)  MMRIFACIURMG  00,  MC) 

DETiniT  EOGON  CO      - — 

NATDNM.  UMBBI  A  BULDMG  MAIBIM.  DEMiRS  ASSN 

COMMITEE  FOR  HUUNE  LEGBUIBN 

FR»DS  OF  MMIALS.  MC^. 

DHMOND  SHMMOOt  CORPORAIKM 


_™.....j^^..„..^^^.™..^  fWRI  UBOR  RESEARCH  COMI) , 


MTERNATXINAl  BUSINESS  MMXMES  CORP.. 


mat 


3.570.00 

250.00 

2.490.00 


441H 


3J2«iS 


IBM 


vm 


30JI 


1.1M.4I 


2111 

inoo 

1.50S.07 


1BS.B? 


500.00 


1.500.00 

70.000.00 

950.00 


730.00 
7J63.31 
9J33J2 


1.010.10 


4J4O.10 


77449.57 
3165 


224.11 
177  Jl 

iisn 


112.50 


163.4S 


3648 


.  _».  ^     K  MM 

I  esowre  MBKjNr  metmam  oc  »tx — 

I  ITElMIMfflMir/INL.  MWSHMeiONKiMIOS.. 

m  uii  MM  Housioi  n  Jim 

MK  OUW  XN..  M,#2n  WSMEIOI  DC  20t».. 


rWBLPAl 

kOl  a  I 


a' 


»E 


h. 
RIB  «.  MR»  IW 
KSIBT.  MRiBIL. 

7CNUSKM2J5 
BCllSSI 

k 

OIIMA.NMI.  MIS 

PCIBCHMLIKU 

JiaBCMMiai747 

MMaaiHnai7. 
nHTMCiianB.li 

■UMiNMIBJI 


Wild 


.     >m.  iM  ncwnf  omus  mumg  dmus  tx  7s»i. 

BfaSON  OMB  MMmr,  fSM  MUBI»  W  22202 

T  M.  #131  WSMMGnil  oc  20005 

ruzA  Mim.  #415  amuoi  n  20102 

Sr.P  0  Ml  3K5  SM  FawaSCO  C*  94U9 

ST.,  M.  #700  mSMKiai  oc  20005... 


ff  MSVUMM/ 


17171 


tOBi       , 

CBMB  F  NMUY,  1125  I 

naaMMDHMn, 
te 

mat  0.  WW.  sunt 

MMMMMT.  1300  COW^CIPff 

flOHVYI.  tUHKIt  ^ 
OBKY 1.  NUnOK.  101) 
~~ 'I  A.  IWQONni.su  I 


su  n  107 1101  on  HMnw  kh.  m  iimshmgtw  k  20037. 


ts  1050 17TN  sner.  m 


f.  L 


mm  MNM,  2030  ■  ST. 

Bin.  fimE,  1100 1 
fiMYimn.iKraiia 

Dl 


DC  20036  

stsT.  IW  oMSHoenn  k  20006 

OUSE  32S5  GMa  sner.  im  IWSHM6T0N  K  20007  _ 


k- 
k- 


Di. 
Oi- 
k- 

k- 
k. 


KMMS  L  OUI.  1730 

Diior 


cmm.m 

ISNOIMW 

aMLin<MHa,i 
Licaai.iosi 


L  Mcnii  1101 
amTaHu, 


(DVT.  MOOHBI. 
k. 

k. 
k 
k 

k, 
k, 
k. 
k. 


WHIB  L  MBOCKJIt] 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Marvh  2, 1983 


■  MMalFki 


...  309  ISO  im  snto,  mwamam  k  2003c.. 

1050  \m  siBP.  wr  wfaHomai  oc  20030 

or  snraRMJMiai  K  20044 

iT,  W  WMBOI SC  20000 

2«oisr,iw  sum  4so  lui—ani  k  20037 

COMBS  ^JVflUWD  ■  04122 

,  Ml  Mainoi  DC  20000 

sbm  300 1201  tmBnumiHiL.  m  iMSMMEiai  k  20004T 


K  20041- 


liSO  tOMEIDIT  MBIIE.  M)  MSMiiai'K  200»": 


Rir  KIB  DIM  MUEIW  W  22209 . 
ST.  0niH.YIIIIY11201. 


»/»Wm.lO».  #300  WOSHWeiON  DC  20000.. 

ST..  M  WSMKION  DC  20030 — 

II  N.  HOOI SIKT  iOUKIOI  M  22209.. 


900  1730  mSflMMMi.  M  IMSMMGTON  K  20006-.. 
KTHUIM  ASSN  203  IMTB  ST.  NHBTA  K  04330.. 
n  1535  ■OMOW  W  23212- 


MBO.  M  OMMiai  K  20036 - 

102S  K  ST,  UN  WSHRIQN  DC  20006 -. 

ST..  m.  §m  HMMNCION  K  20006.. 


K  20036.. 


A\«UE.  M.  #401  OMSMKIOi  K  20036 .. 

sum  200  1925  K  iT,  Ml  (WaOKTON  DC  20006.. 


743  1434  mnMMC.  NINDSHMEIDM  K  20005.-.. 

KMSVUMMk  AW..  Ml.  #  705  NKSHMEIIM  K  20006 

~  2450  475  LBFAHT  PU2A,  SN  WaHBm  OC  20024 

an  20230  4500  SDUIM  MTH  SnST  MBn  A2  05040- 


E.  107  1125  K  ST^MI  WASHMEKM  K  20006 

Nl  1140  CDMKICUT  MfL.  Ml  NASHMCnM  K  20036- 


I  OK  mm  mjm,  tnn  «MSMMGnM  k  20036- 

L  KYKUB  SnST,  #H-llt  AlfiUmUA  \M  22304 ... 

mamem  st.  AioMnu  va  22314.. 


....      OF  A«IX  1625  MASSACMISnTS  AVMM,  #202  NASHOKTON  K  2^^ 
BRS  OF  MnoTMC  100  «MD<  ST.IIEW  VtfH  NY  10007 .. 


9  ma  AW.  1050  17TH  ST.,  Ml  WASWCnM  DC  20036 

I  wunciuns  ~ ~ ' 


BS  A9I,  1055  THOMAS  jeFBSON  STIST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007  ..„ 
SUmOB-  COUCL  CA)  nBSON.  BAU  t  DOm   1200   IITH  ST.. 

_.,  AR-qO,  115  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMETDN  K  20006 

300  1919  PONSVIVANA  AVt,  NW  WASMNetDN  DC  20006 

Mi  >ilBpCIATtS,IMC  1150  17TH  STREn.  NW,  #«07  WASHMGIW  K  20036..- 

WUIONCiai  K  20036... 


f  OF  AKMtt.  sunt  590  1700  PEMmvilW  AVi. MWASWi^ 

~.  SnUCT.  I  OMMWITAL  Ml  WHS.  1750  Ntw  YOR  AVi,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC 


MnCW  90  OF  HMWHSt  AUJBI  TRADES,  1750  NEW  YOK  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006... 

MnWipOF  TEAMSTK,  25  UMSWIAAW..  NW  WASHNnON  K  20001 

ASSK»TOya^]gj7  lATI^  PUCE  sunt  1500  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 


■OUYBS  t  ALUto  dAffaJBJlS  ISIM  ST..  NW  WMHMGTDN  K  20005.. 

.  1775  I  ST..  Ml  WAMCnM  K  20006 

Of  AMEA.  OC,  50  BKMD  ST.  ItW  Y0«»  NY  10004 

A|IY-IMIY  Dl.  MUmiDN  VA  22202 

lUL  NW  WASHM6I0N  DC  20036 


Ml  CHUSEm* 


1700  FBI8YIWWA  MOUE.  NW  WASHMCniN  DC  20006 - 

.  I  KOMWD  2M0WpaiA  Affi..  NW  WASHNCION  K  20037- 

«  STKT,  NW  NWSMMGnM  DC  20i06 

.  inn  ST.,  NW  sunt  too  NASHMGTON  K  20036 

( ma,  jiicoosa  t  «9oc.  oc  1777  f  sikt,  nw  washnigton  k  20006.. 


IIH  MASSACHUSETTS  IHL.  NW  WASHM6TDH  DC  20036.. 


1225  CONHKTCUT  A«aUt  NW  WASMNGTOR  DC  20036.. 


EaokiwAM 


AMEiOCM  SOOETY  OF  MBWMCAL  ENGMEEK- 


wnONN.  COMO.  OF  FAIHB  ODOffiWIMS - 

itxnoN.  oc _ 

HOHBiCOIP 

FUUMED  niNiniiii6'iiHiAm1)F''i^^ 

CONSUMEIS  FOWa  CO 

sam  taaniKS  assk 

NAnMH  AM  of  MANUFADUOS 

RMFMSraESJC.- 


UNU  HUIUAL  UFE  MSURANCE  CO - 

AMBCMI COUKX  OF  UFE  MSMANCE.  MC.. 
MKSS  NOUNDTAIU- 


OOMMgnAL  AM  IJB,  MC.. 
FORD  MOnX  COMMNY- 


GMKaY  MWFACTUaS  OF  AMERICA.  MC-. 

PFBEIIC.. — 

NnOVI  ASSN  OF  IKT  PERSONS. 

SWIDNSEMBPREES.IC.. 


iTAuw  AEMSna  nbusub  (usa).  mc. 

MTNMl  ASSN  OF  FEOERAl  VETaWMMNS 

NATOWl  ASSN  OF  AM  TlWnC  SFECMUSIS  -.. 

lECHra  powa  covomhon 

NtTKMAL  COTTON  OWO.  OF  AHB.. 


niBN  t  NAFTAUN  (FOR  AlASCOM.  MC) 

lOTfflltNtfTALM  (rafcTIUPHaNE  t  DATA  SYSIBB.  MC). 
AM  CONOinONMG  A  REFRIGERATION  MSIITUTE .. 

enonYN  unkm  gas  co. 


CniSSERWECOMFWIY..  

MltRNATHNAL  TELEPHONE  t  TtUGRAPH  CORPOMTHN.. 

AMEBCANASSN  OF  SCHOOl  AOHMBTRATOIIS 

MEAD  COVORAnON..- 

AMBCAN  PtnOlEUM  ICT 


BNSON  OECIRC  Msimnt .. 

ATIANTK  HCMFKIO  COMPANY 

CANADHN  COAUnM  ON  MX  RAM- 
NAT10NA1  OUe  ASSOQAim -.. 


MTIONAl  ASSN  FOR  FREE  aitRPMSE- 
HERCK  A  CO..  RK. . 


CnUEN/lABOR  ENBGY  COALITION _ 

MnCHai  ENERGY  t  OEVEIOFMENT  CORP.. 

ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY 

EASIWN  RDM  00 

WUSWABBI  OF  AMBKA.  MC 

CMCUX  CORPORATION.. 


REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION- 


COMMON  CAUSE- 

GOOOYEAR  TME  AND  RUBSa  CO. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY   FOR.  AMERKAN  HON  (  SltU  MSIITUTt) . 

FDR:  ASARCO) 

FOR.  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUOTD  RKO) . 


GRAY  MD  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AM)  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
NEW  CHANNELS  CORP 
GRAY  MB  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


FOR.  EASItRN  MCROWAVE.  MC) 

FOR:  GENERAL  mHWNE  A  ElkTJXMCS)  - 

FOR:  HMMB  BANI IRMTQ)) 

FOR:  HEALTH  MSUMNCE  ASSti  OF  AMERCA) 

FOR  HRH  PRMCETAIAL  BM  ABOUl  A21Z  AL  SAUD) .. 

FOR:  HIB  CORPORATION) 

!FOR:  MOTOROIA) 


FQR:gUDIOTECORPDRATIOH). 


FOR  RtPUBlJCAMUNES)..„ 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  i  FOR  SHAJUEE  COHPORATHN). 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY   FOR  SHUIPS,  PDOEY  A  COMPANY,  LTD.) . 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  i  FOR  RXMRb  L  SMNOTT  t  OOMfMlY)  „. 

GRAY  AW  COMPANY  i  FOR  IHYSSM  NOROSEEWBRE  GMBH) 

GRAY  AND  COMPAY  (FDR  TOBACCO  MSTITUTE) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  US.  BANKNOTE) .. 


GRAY  AND  COMPANYJFOR  UMTED  NATIONS  CHNiMn'S  FUND)- 

mnoNAL  broaooctRg  co.  mc 

AAI  ODRPORATION - _ 

BBBDN  ELKTRC  CO- 


HAflMWDK  GOVBNMENT  A  MDUSTRIAL  ELECIRONCS  CO- 

WRSMMCTON  MOUSIRIAl  TEAM.  MC 

MfMBI  MKRICAN  CmZB6  LEAGUE 

ANNEUSE  RSCHEMD 

UNIIED  FRESH  FRUIT  I  VEGHABU  ASSN. 


U.S  SRI  ASSOCIATION.. 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHOHTY- 
NATOHL  COAL  ASSN- 


AMERICAN  MmaS  CONFBENCE.- 

NATIONAL  MRW.  OECIRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 


EMPLOYERS  COUNQl  ON  FIEXME  COMPENSATION. 

FT.  P0CE  UTUHES  AUTH  OF  THE  CITY  OF  FT.  PIERCE.  H  AL.. 
SHOOSWN  t  JACRSON,  MCJFOR  U.S  CASIESYSTEMS.  MC).. 
NATIONAL  ASaOFttilL  ESTATE  MVESTMENT  TRUSIS.  MC.-. 

AMURCON  CORPORATOM 

BE2TAK  COMPANY 

OCASSOCMIES- 


GMD JjMBSE  DEVELOPMENT.  MC- 

MOVt  DtlROff  FORWARD  FUND 

POna  MRMBIT  CO..  MC 


SANDERS  CORPOMTDN- 

UR8AN  REMTAUZAnON,  MC 

NATHNAL  FOREST  PROAUCTS  ASSN.. 
AMERRMI  ADVERTCMG  FEDERAT10N- 


9C2iO 


2JXIO.0O 
57tl6 

sum 


2.00ROO 


1.000.00 


1.704.00 


34J2 


4.000.00 


3.264.00 
1.S0O.0O 


4.145.00 

224.00 

2.506.25 


3J00.00 


500.00 
450.00 
250.00 


7.500.00 
1.750.00 


500.00 


250.00 


500.00 
500.00 
513.12 
262.50 
312.50 
600.00 


78.509.00 
11.720.69 


10.000.00 

23.727.10 

550.00 

14J01.07 

4.62100 

34.564.04 


2.57000 
115.00 


20o.n 


4.500.00 
tO.44 


21000 


17.06 


too 


912.76 


6JR) 
1.000.00 


30.00 

■7i7.K 
T79.07 


10200 
119.00 
25.40 
143.00 


671.04 
1.233J2 


moo 

40.33 


31,403.55 
lt.720.69 


7J8S.20 
a727.W 


37.21 
479.66 


39,520.49 
44J»1.71 
3.25175 
31.401.57 
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OvUaNoi  ■  RMOiM  Fk| 


MMBDLDIB.  1515  WRM  BLVD.  MUCTM  W  22201 - ^:;::;i:i;:;;x;rx!rsx^- 

MfWBWM:W5inUIIflFAMaBA.lO0OO0NMECnCUTAIIt,NWW!>WMGroNBC2OI36.. 
IWMBEIMBaMCmnUME.  1765  SUTTBSnEET  SAN  FRANCBOOCAtAlU 

josm  I  mm.  s«s  moonsm  ml,  mmmshmekm  k  20016 

MY  MML  4li  C  SMCfM  WRSiMGRM  DC  20002 - 


T.  OESiniMl^  Miss  MC  AlBMM  W^eS. 
aaVH  JMnSoK  444  MRO  SnST  SAN  nMCBCO  CA 


.^/ 1 JASMML  1771 F  SnOT,  NJUss-. 
PRIMA  A._»FBS,  SMIE  209  II2S  eOMmr 


94111.. 


00  20006- 

NW  NMSHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
Be  20036.- 


1730  M  ST,  NW,  135. 

R  SI,  NOfWAilMCBM  K  20MI6 ---..- 

■^  2200  F«Sr  MTIONAL  BMRBUG.  DAUAS  TX  75202- 
J2SS  GMCE  ST,  NW  WSHMERM  DC  20017 . 


t  SMMK  111  WEST  MONROE  PMOENK  U 15003 .--..- 

FlURmlabuH COUNOl  111  NORIM  GMISOa ST.  TAUAHASSEE  a 32301- 
tMoSMuTsHrE  1275  1175  EVE  ST,  Ml  WMSHMGION  K  20MI6 


MNCY  K  KSSCK.  425  13TN  SIRBT,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  200O4 .. 

GUY  E.  JESia^21S0  HBia  AK.  ill.  URNS  HO  63121-.. 

CHNUS  L  Oata  JR  .  107  HAMEM,  WWASHM6IDN  DC  2002C-. 
RMOON  t  SHiSh.  4700  FIBI  MilATnML  OtPt  DAU^  TX  TgTO. 
OWL  T.  JflWBON.  SiJE  1104  1100  R  SngT,  NW  WASWNGIDN  DC  20WI6 
ClfFDRDTjMeON,  1700  MXIM  HDORE  SASET  NOSSLYN  W  2»09 


EiM^v/OM 


AMBEMGHSASSN.- 


5MM0 
1.71IiC 


ARWaUMTB  TWMSn  UNBN  .  AA-CD.. 


NATDMl  BUSMESS  t  GDONOHC  FKDOM  COUMl.  MC. 

MTOML  PWS 1  ODNSawnON  ASSOCMTRM 

SHMIH  CORFOWnON. — 

NATOWL  AM  OF  MMIIFACIURaS 


AMEMCANHBNBSCONFBnCE. 
ABBOTT  lAIORATOHES- 


HEALTN  MSURANCE  ASSOCMTKM  OF  AMaRX  MC- 

NHCMI COUEGE  OF  EMBG8CY  PMY3CMHS — 

GRAYJWD  COMPANY- 

"   FOODS  CO- 


FETKUUMMSl- 


CMMSANOUNGCRJUP- 
OOUWIYOFI 


NHCO  PMUOSJNC----...- ..- .-■— 

ORMGE  OOUNIY  TMNSPORIATRM  COMHBSBN- 


SANTA  ANA  RR«  FLOOD  PKntCTBN  AGENCY - 
SANTA  MM  VNLEY  MMGATIM  CO. . 


MMI MMJO  t  SOHSJC. — 

ASSOCMTRM  FDR  TWlnOVEHHT  OF  TK 


DAMD  K  JDMSOMiBSBSm  PEnOlBM  COUM  215  W««  UFE  B^^F^a  Bg  42  JAOSOH  MS  39206  - 
C8NZ  DmniSDH  JR.  JOHNSON  SHnH  A  HBBUO  P.a  MK  5524  SPAkTANBURG  X  29304 


H.  MMH  JOWBDN.  1920  N  ST,  IWJgMGION  OC  20036^^__._,^  _,  ,,^^ 
JESS RMSDH  Jl . sum m ins OMEaCUT AM..  NW IIASWN6tqN.K20M6. 


JOHN  R  JDHHSON.  AlAIMA  PEIMIBM  OOUNCR  P.O.  MlKAjBO  MONTGOIBtY  Al  36195- 

JOHN  D.  JOMOOH.  SUHE  1014  900  17TH  SIRST,  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

UWRY  W.  JOHNSON,  PjO.  MX  3000  lEESBURG  Via075 .---- 

IMO*  HEYBjaMBON.  7700  UTTU  RRIB  TURNPME  AMIANMIE  VA  22003 

MOV  A  RlNNSOyon  16IH  SI,  NW  WASHNGION  X  20036--. .--.. 

MCHNB wlnMON  RL  219  N.  WASHMGTON  SIIET  AlEXANMA  VA  22314 

SINRfY  L  JOHNSON.  iSo  17TH  ST..  Ml  WASWNGION  K  2006...^-.. 

WUMH  L  MMLaRTE  301  lOSil,  I7TH  SIREEI.  Ml  RMSMEraiDC  20036-. 

MMMM  W.  JMSRM.  1150  CDNNECIKUT  AVt  Ml  #710  NASHMCnM  DC  20036 

OAVB  J0NNSIO11957  E  SI,  NW  WRSHNGBM  DC  20006 

JAMES  D.  JOmSiDN,  1660  L  si,  mi  HASMNGION  DC  20031.. 


JOMI  COiraHTE  OHH  ON  CUIMI CUUMS,  CAI  UME  STAR  MDUSTRB.  MC  PO  BOX  5050  GRONNDI  CI  06830--.-. 

nmvSknKimiwaS^iSS£^&s[.  for  students,  ca)  uw  school  admbshn  counol  u  duponi 

CHOI,  NW  WMMMGION  DC  20036.  

MfWYRMn  JOILY.  1601  MDOE  BUND  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MIAN  R  JDNE^.1616  P  ST.,  Ml  mSHNGTOR  K  20036 

OHBI W  JONB,  1957  E  St.,  Ml  WASHM6I0N  DC  20006 


GBAtD  R.  JONES,  SURE  110^  L  SIRST,  Ml  WAStMCRM  K  20036. 
JAMES  L  IXcIr  ,  1110  VBHONI  AVt.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 
JAMES  t  JONE&  40  FMKUN  RO,  SW  PA  H»  2021  RMRXE  VA  24022 


JONES  RieiiU  CUBE  t  MUiN.  LTD,  700  VALLEY  BANK  PIAZA  300  S.  FOURIM  ST.  US  VEGAS  W  89101 . 

MIRMU  JONR  1620  EYE  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006- 

IMRMuTmeS,  1030  ISTH  ST,  M|,  #700  WASHMGION  K  »0K- 


GREGORY  N.  nSoN.  1000  OONNtendlT  AVt.  NW,  #1200  WASHMGION  DC  20036- 

OE  SOTO  JORDML  229  PEMBYIVAMA  AVE,  SE  WASJWBTpNDC  20003 

DOM^  UnML  SURE  700  311 FISIST,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  2000L 

JWES  V.  RJRMilfc.  PO  MX  2563 

JEFFREY  H.  RBEPH.  1615  H  ST. 


AL  35202- 
NW  WASHMGION  DC  20062.. 


OMVB  W.  JOYNR  311  FHSI  SfHET.  Ml  WSHWGIDN  DC  20001 

NOaai  t  RRMNO.  1175  I  SIJIW.  #450  WASHMGION  OC  20006  ....-_...- 
BYRON  t  RAHH.  IfGAL  DBAlflMnT  -  4M3  77  WEST  45IH  ST.  NM  tOK  NY  10036- 

GE«  RADAR.  17^0  K  SIREH,  N.W.  WMSHMGION  K  20006 

H.  HCHARD  RAMB.  100  r£  ADAMS  SIRST  FOHA  L  61629.. 


VCIOR 1  KAMBB  SUnE  KM  1199  L  SIRST,  NW  WASHMGION  K  2006--. .---..- 

IMOA  HEUBWHH.  1775  PONSYIVANM  aC  Ml  SURE  1000  WASHMGTON  K  20006- 
Oo - - 


to- 


DOHAID  y  RANIEWSRL905  ISIM  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 -. 

RAPUN  MBSM  tVBCM.  1218  \m  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 
Dt- 


CHARUS  W.  RANCHER.  MBtAND  BLDG,  ROOM  850 OEMUNOOH  *41l5-;^-.::;iKSi-jrsKXV 
FRED  G  RARoTSSFFnT.  RNTaTciMRY  I  RAIEM  109  MKIM  MIL  SIRST  LEHNGION  KY  40507 .. 

MARY&"i"i«a»CsJiilM'i3M 

HOWARD  C  RAII160  WATB  SI.  NEW  YORK  NY  10038 

UOMBCE  W.  IWI  8283  GNEEHSBORO  DR.  MCLEAN  VA  22102 .- 

IMDA  L  lATZ.  33U  HUNIIH  SQUARE  DRNt  T-2 IIHPU  MUS  MO  20031.. 
Do.. 


AUN  C  RAUFFMAN.  2600  FBEUTY  MNLDRB  PHUDaiWA  PA  "IM-™---..-;-™ 

tVBEn  E.  RAVANMIGH.  SUIIE  MX)  1110  vaMONT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  MMS^..  ..^..... 
KAYt  SCHOIB.  raWN.  HAYS  A  HAMUB.  1575  I  ST,  NW  SURE  1150  WASHMGION  K  20005.. 
to- 


MCHMD  F.  REATMG.  SUITE  502  1211  CONNECnCUT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 .. 

WUIAM  I  REATML  725  15IN  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

HOWAM)  B.  RECTJSS  S.  FlOWa  ST.  UB  ANGELES  CA  90071- 


RBEPH  0.  RSFEJt,  SURE  1050  1825  EYE  SIRST,  NW  WJBpRSTDN  OC  20006- 

VCRI R.  RBIIIun620  EYE  SI,  NW,  SUIE  703  tlMSHMGION  DC  20006 

DAVD  A  REBE.  >19  HOKi  ^  AltXAMlRIA  VA  22314. 


REnW  REBEY,  SURE  5004  5775  PEACHIRS4UNWQ0DY  RO.  ATLANTA  GA  30342-. 

JEFFERSON  0.  KBTH.  8100  OAK  SI.  DUMIONMG  VA  22027..... .--.....- 

RXBI  H.  REUBL  5775  PEACHIRS-OUNWOOOYn,  #5004  ATUNTA  GA  20342... 

lEUa  t  HaRWN.  1150  17TH  SI,  NW  WASHMGIOh  DC  20036 

DONALD  W.  XOLB  601  JEFFERSON  HOUSTON  IX  77002 

k- 


RWN  G  HEUER,  1899  L  STREET,  NW.  SUTE  UOO  WASHMGION  OC  2006-..- 
^  HSmnN,  SUIE  Uio  J875_EYE  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC.2qm., 


JOHN  B.  RBIR.  102i  OONNECnCUI  AVt.  NW,  #1200  WASHMGION  K  20036- 

lY  REILEY,  P.O.  MX  1417-049  ALEXANDMA  vA  1313---- ----. 

SIEPHB  i  lELLBON.  1835  K  ST,  MR,  #515  WASHMGION  K  20M6- 


SIEPNa  S  KELLNB  1001  CONNECndlfAVt.  NW,  #1120  WASHRKTONDC  20036..- 
MMF  SuHm  OONNECnan  AVENUUW.  SUnE  802  WASMNGTON 

EARL  REUY,  801  18TH  SIRST,  Ml  WASHRCTON  KJOOK ..-...---. 

EHCST  B.  ROLY  M,  950  IB^ANI  PLAZA  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024  . 
RELY,  1101  15IH  SI,  NWWASHMGION  K  J"  " 


HAMUV. 


;  20005- 


HKML  J.  RELLV,  1775  PBNSYIVANIA  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

MAMI  L  KBRRB,  1640  L  SIRST,  N.W.  WASHMGTON  K  20036       ..-..----. 
WNilAM  T  RENDiiLL.  SUTl  210  1750  NEW  YORK  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


DBAaiB)AMEMCMVEIERN6- 

IORD.  IC— 

GLASS  WOMB.- 


HBSSSVPI  RRIER.. 


S14JB 


2MJ0 
6SJ0 


IBSJI 


9J00M 


1.7l3i6 


xsaum 


2100 


6J00J0 


10JI2.40 


KME IIUIAIY  AMPUNE  COMPRNY- 
PEIIOIBUM  RBI-..— ___. 


MRLUa*  COMPANY  - 
WASIE  HAW£B«T,  MC 


CdNGRESS- 


SNEUOROO- 

MBNCM  PEnOUUM  MSI- 

KMSB  PBMNenE  HEDCAL  GROUP- 


VOCAinML  M0U5IHN.  CUIBS  OF  AMBEA.  MC- 

KU  CORPORAIRM.- 

SIAMANDORCOtRjMANA)....- 

RON  COMHBSBNa  0FFCB5  ASSN  OF  THE  USA. 
TGIAO0,MC- 


HCMGAN  CONSOUDAIBI  GAS  CO- 
UTAH  MIBMIOIAL  MC . 


ASSOCIAia  GaBAL  CONIRKIORS  OF  AMBCA. 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 


NATOHL  MFU  ASSN  OF  AMEMCA. 
AMBEAN  nUCHNG  ASSNS,  MC. 
ASSOOAia  GBBAL  i 
SPERRYOORWRAnPN. 


OFAHBCA- 


AUJANCE  OF  AHBEMt  MSURBS- 


APFMADRAN  POWa  COMPANY - 
MEAD  CORPQRAHM- 


S6MB 

"jnS 


4JI5149 


msi 


5MLO0 
86125 

i5.5ao« 


8.7S0J0 


5.07ttt 


IJOMO 


75100 


17100 


REYNOUJSMEIAISCO.. 


NATOHL  COnON  COUNOL  OF  AMB- 
UNHD  STATES  MOUSIRHL  CONOL.. 


BECnmC  DATA  SYSIBB  OORPORAIKM .. 
NATDNAL  ASSN  OF  MSURANCE  HXXERS-. 

SOUIHBN  NATURAL  GAS  CO -.. 

QtMBB  OF  OMMBCE  OF  THE  US 

NAIXIWL  RESIAUHNI  ASSN 


HOm.  8  RESTAUnun  anOYEES  A  BARIBOERS  Ml  UMON . 

MIBNAnOML  PAPB  COMPANY .----..--. 

HEALTH  MSUMNCE  ASSOQATOI  OF  AMERICA,  MC 

CAiapiM  imcioR  CO 


RAMBB  GROUP  (FOR  NATOWL  FDOTBAU  ItAOJE  PUYBB_«Mj..-.- -.. 

FOSY,  URONER.  HOUABAUGH  I  »Om^»;;^"SJSS^}^^iiS!- 
FOSY^WnSHOiABAUGH  1  JACOBS  (FOR  MDSENDBI  RSMERS  ASSO- 

^^uima  hoiIabaugh  a  jacobs  (for  uwyers  mu  msurmce 

LH.  LARONB  HOIIABAUGH  A  JACOBS  (FOR  NATOWL  GYPSUM  a)./CEMENI 


UBORBS' 


MIL  UNBN  OF  NORIM  AMERICA.  Aam. 


AMBEAN  OWMBB  OF  OlMMERCE  OF  THE  DOMMKANRBWC. 

TAORAN  BRAS  ELKIROMCS  MDUSIRCS,  LTD 

STANDAWORCO  (OHO) 

LICOLN  PKI>aiY  0)- 


551.21 


2J07i4 


2J43.16 

nil 


1496J4 


20116 
65153 


12UH 


960.75 
250.00 
94100 


19100 


6715 


1123152 
IMLOO 


1647.49 


NATKIHL  MULU  HOUSMG  OIMCR  .. 
CONSUMBBNMBBASSN- 


OOFFEEJUGAR  a  cocoa  EXCHANGE.  MC. 
SAIHDiE  MBMESS  SYSTEMS.. 


MO  turn  t  PWFC  RJL  ca- 


PHUOBPNK  SIOOl  EXCHAMSE-.....--.--. 

OOSMETE  TOIEIKY  A  g«*aHNO  AML  MC 

AMBBM  PSYCHQMHLYIt  ASSOQATOI 

DOW  OOKN.  OXffANY 

ANHEUSER«SCN  OXVANES 

NATOHL  GRAM  I  FEED  ASSN 

SUPBRX  OR  CO •":-::"•• 

NATOWL  amNOL  ON  SYNIHEIK  FUELS  PNOOUCTION.. 

BBsna  powa  oorporaikx 

NATKMAL  TAX  UMnATOI  COMNIIS... 


mai  H.  RUB  CO  (FOR  CALOME  CONTROL  QMNOL). 
NATOHL  PEST  CpmROU 


LASSN.. 


ROaai  K  REUB  CO  (FOR  CALORC  CONTROL  ajUNOL). 

SPEOALIY  AOWmSMG  ASSN.  Ma 

gUMTANA  PtlROLEW  OXP 

IMNTANA  RSMBY  OXRWIY 

EXXM  CORPORinON. 

IWES  HRROR  COMPANY 

AWOOOIP- 


NATOWL  ASSN  OF  CHAM  DRUG  STORES.  MC- 
JMBEAN  ACADEMY  OF  ACTUARIES. 

oeiCAL  speqalhes  mfgrs  assn 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  00 

PAMlVZED  VETERANS  OF  AMBEA,. 


COMMUNOmONS  SAIElLlIt  OOMWATOI 

RSUBUC  Slta  CORP 

^^URDNB  (FGR:  NATXMAL  GYPSUM  CD/Cani  DPI.) . 
GENERAL  MOIORSliORP.. 
ALLIANCE  FOR  FRS  BIERPR6E- 


1.000.00 

500.00 

1J0O.O0 


1.500.00 


4.500.00 
1160.00 
7.700.00 


1122 

14.160.00 

IMJS 


lOJI 


764J8 
S64J4 


135121 


17175 
21LSS 


78192 


51I.C7 


742i7 


14100 


90.00 


2.500.00 
1.500.00 


250.00 
1183J4 
1.25100 


2.50000 


37165 


2140 


53.02 


943.32 


3650 


ITSL-BNin 


.mmtiesa<aa. 


ILIBMY4 
II— Cf«. 
fCIB  t  BMT.  ins  I 


nMCNOMttMIHOl 

4HJB8  33W  HBT  oiY  iwwi  Mousiai  Tx  rmt 

SIUI.  HO  WSMHEni  K  2tOK 


1]H 


ESI. 

I  isnsTjw  laimBi  oc  2000.. 
^    u  w  g,  Iw  wuaMGii  DC  ma.. 


I  w.  ■gran 

EA.KmM10 

\tumamm. 


I !  f.,  Mr,  #7V)  MilKIOI  K  2mt~ 

I  i  nf  laii  aiMusrai  sc  aiu... 

I  «E.  KWWW  laiK- _ 

S^  MOMPOI  DC  20013 

sfta,  m  mamBm  oc : 


b1bbhiil4u1 
ikhmSitki  l 
mmSmJami 

i  t  ■OK.  K,  ii|)  ner  mnmn  urn  us.  mius  n  Tsm.. 


100  Mun 


I  ST.,  NN.  f  TB  WMliBmi  K  20000 

wM  mam  sm  2200  uutem  va  27201... 
mm  u«  sner  hbmn  m  htm 

UML^IM,  «41S  ■Ma«CnM  K  200% 


SI  ST.  Ml 


DC  20001 
1730  WOK  BM)  Ml.  Ml  WSMMGIOI  DC  20iBt.. 

tnnuE  PH  nocnuf  m  7ma.. 


m  mmjm  weu.  sw  tMSMNcm  oc  20024.. 


rtGunsumjos 

Di 

CCOWMM  iMr,  1101  dMKnCUTMBW.  Ml,  #1006  WttHMEnM  X  20030 


4J0M] 

I.IMI 


SI  cwin 


MWCI 

rm.6.um»^aui»  ^ 

mum  I  EUfi,  1771  K  s 

SMiTMinMnn.li 

■Mm.  iflSMi.  m4  cMRsnma  I  pmuvs,  im  ■  st.  mi  nMSHMcnii  k  2003s.. 


b.. 
Oi- 


wSl  A.  OBMO.  1619 
SNIltllUMMI.200PMI 

>LUB,122Sl)4l 

IP  ■«ML20DS 


)*.U|,6Stl^ 
MUM  I  URUB.  Ill 

XM I  mao  m.  itoi 

a£Mim»V,773  ~ 
MB  E.  ■■«£.  233S 
JBHR  «.  mGW.  1045 
lEIB  MOffJT?  14ni 
0MB.  F.  UmilKI  I 
C0IGHn3EI,645 

CM  c  niirf,  MO 
wn  L  ROKu.  swn  202 
mows  6.  oiB,  sunt 
oMBin  I.  nai.  1100 
GBKi  w.  nx  1010 
Mm  c  nx  1724 

SmtlV  L  MK  II .  173!| 
MUM.  &  lOEM,  SUnE 

sma  nnMiis  lom 
amt  rnyr.  sunt  600 

SIBM  ■WaUD.  1701  N. 

MWCE  t  wmaa,  xm 
CMMES  t  nmrnm.  p.o| 
wa  M.  awMta  ics 

IBKIH  S.  NMOI.  lis 
JMM  P.  MMsnr,  su... 
imaiMMM.i6ni^ 

wmi6.miam.ain 

mt  IBIfMI  (MOWS 
6i6U. 

jonm  tk  Mm  ■.  1NE 

SBW  R  MWS,  leo  K 
ri  MMT, 


MN&IISO 
OMIMi«, 

lobkOi 


— r...  101 

CMM.11S2 
,  IVf ,  2121 1 


HMTT 


lUXD  t  Ma^l7H  , 

1  MM.  410  HBf 


DCS«  3 


530™ 

tSIB  MB.  SOm  412  444 
JEFIKY  MNBL,  MIT.^ 
DMB.  H  MM.  1615  H  SI 
1 1  MHML  SME  500  11 
■Y  J.  ins  «..  1426 
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m  nUK  S.«  SMTE  2450  WSMMenM  DC  20IM. 

mmittt 


K.  sum  1110 1700  nmmHsnsnMKRMwjzM 

H.  1100  ism  sr_  m  msmbkm  dc  20005 

oc  10006 

UM  ibmshmw  ml.  m  suifE  inb  wsMiEioN  k  20006 


SI,  WMaMEiailC  20005.. 
nRU  W  23514.. 


\  MBM_S  WSMGIDN  DC  20003_ 
'  MSMEIQI  K  20006 _. 


lim  ST.  m  MSMGim  dc  20t36.. 


ranuM)  01  i72is 'Z 

tUL  M  MMWTON  DC  20061.. 


I lOU  110  FaOMSTJOSnil  W  02110 

MKESIB  1025  OMBnCUI  A«L.  Ml  WASMMGIW  OC  20S36.. 

.mwamamxi 

WMOm  ML.  M  WSMBION  K  20005 . 


sunt  n  1150  COMECnCUT  MBWL  M  WASHMCIOI  K  20036.. 

ASMCMiSEm  Miu.  m  NAsiienM  dc  20036.. 

m.faimttt  10166 

ST..  m  wsmenM  dc  20030.. 

^mHTTSAK..  MMUMERM  OC  2003l„ 

MC.  SE  MSMMBIOI  K  20003 

IflM  ST.,  M  SUnE  706  MSMGIOI  K  20006. 


PE  KKim 


.^. —  A«.,  M  sunt  1120  NASMEION  K  20006.. 
AK.  SM  CMOS  CA 14070.. 


SOUfl  l»K  ST.  MMGIOI  VA  22202 .... 
SI.  SMFMOSOOCA  94111.. 
DC  20005 
MWSHMCnJNK  20006. 


SI  EH,  M  WSMBION  I 


sn  EEI, 

PB  SIUMMA 


WWUE.se  MSMMGION  K  20003.. 
M).  CMETBKWYCOOl. 


00  MnuND  moHLSHimmem  oc  20024„ 

2011  K  ST..  M  WSMMEIOI  OC  20006 

— lEITS  Mt.  m  WSHKnM  X  20036l..._ 

M..  m,  #100  wsMeioN  k  20007.- 

tm  mauLm  wajimtoi  k  20036.. 

mr  im  M^m  wsMEm  x  20006 

1125  EYE  ST.,  M  WSHM6I0N  X  20006 


MSACMSEITS/ 


HMMHBEnSJ 


0  IMCnCUTAKjwWMMERM  DC  20036.. 

"  ST.,  m  wamsim  x  20006 

Dum  1120  21m  snci,  m  msHMenM  oc  20031- 
T.  ma  DME  muem  va  22209 

ST..  m.  #ltOJ«MMERM  K  20M. 

n  1030  AMBEEN  SO  57401 

1  SnEETJM  WSWBTON  DC  20006 

^    SI.  M.  #706  mSMMGrOH  K  20006 

SUHElSOO  1121 1  ST.,  M  MSHMETOH  DC  20036. 
X  20006.. 


UK 


1110  1121 1  SUKT,  M  WASHMGIDN  DC  20036 

CDun.  sum  i4i4  wounts  bam  buk.  nx  t  imsson  sis.  topexa  ks 


PEiaBai 


Ma  HOUSE  3255  GMCE  SnEH.  M  WASHWGTON  OC  20007. 
ST.,  MNASMKTONK  20006.. 


S  Irt  2700  1000  M5DN  BLVD.  AUCION  VA  22209.. 

iliim  ST.,  M  ■uMMeroN  k  20030 

PU(i.S£MSH«GTOK  20001 „. 

[WIO  PO.  Ml*  NASUn  N  4«M0 

,  Ml  MSHMEIDH  DC  20106.. 


,1050  17m  SIKET,  m  WASMGnM  DC  20036 .... 
WOMMSm  Ali.  M  NASMMGIQH  DC  20036.. 

UM  Km^JIOIMUeTOH  VA  22201. 

■OE.  M  MSMKnM  DC  20036 


lAlY 


ST..  M JMMCnM  DC  20036.. 

ST,  SE  WAMBIQI  DC 

Silgt  SAM  IMCBCO  CA  14101 

«Xm  CWfOl  SBKI,  M  tflASMMGIDM  DC  20001 

HUMHJDOU  t  HOFIAR  1742  I  STRET,  IW  WASMNGIOH  X  20001.. 
MBMaOM  K  20062 

I  sner  M IMHM6I0I  k  20036 

MO  OiMMCUANVA  22101. 


fMUm/Omt 


WUSIMGEN  OF  < 

NASW  KSOUKE  AIIN.y! 

ASSOCWIBN  OF  011 

ASSOCWID  GBHAl  COMMCnXB  OF  MHCA.. 


unfBMOiaA  covoMim.. 

GOV... 


OTMGOait — 
OBITAl  HVOBIBfS  ASSN... 
MBWINSUPPlYASSOCIAiai.. 

mam  mnousaDrs  ASSooAini.. 

GOUUIMC.- 


■OnXCAMBIIMnaSASSM.. 

ms. 


Am  ASSM  OF  aETMB)  KKONS... 

GBCRAl  BECmC  CO 

BOEIISCOMAMY,,_    _ 
KCH1E  PONEI  OOlPOMini.. 


MBKSS  nUNOIAHi 

MBMAmiN.  UMBN  OF  POiiCE  ASSOQATOS.. 

MiaMLASSN  OF  MAMUFACIUnS 

TWICWMTATWI  RSTnUIE  ~ 

MWOU  SOUIMEM  COIPOMnON. 

DEMKX  Ui  OL  CO 

lEXASGUlf^^MC. 


BBHTE  piMER  ooJrawiiiJii_ 

MBBlY-aAiai  GOV 


MHUN  MSUMNCE  ASSH- 

COHGKSS  NAICK.. 

CMUNOIOMGCOIIP.. 

eBMOMOaFCCORP... 


AnOM  COUNOl  OF  UFE  MSUMNCE.  HC- 

lALGKDI  CO. 

UiMIt 

FUraORIMEMSCO.. 


MBKAN  SPEBXUNOMGE-HEMNG  ASSN.. 

nM  COAST  lENSPAPEIS,  MC 

HERCIllCO,MC 


coMuinci  for  an  effective  m  nANSPORiAnoM  svsibi.. 

SUMY  nMNSPORT  ASSN. „„. 

HOia  t  MOia  ASSN.. 


OFTHECOUMIAQORGI^ 

ElKmC  PONEI  CD 

nOT  NATDIAL  VM  OF  BOSIOM.- 

NAimiL  FOOIIAU.  lEAfiUE -. 

MBKAN  mSPArai  PUaUSMEK  ASSN.. 
NIMNCE  OF  AIBCAN  MSURERS 


AwniNsnxiEiaMNa.. 
couiMA  pcniKs  musmcs.  mc.- 

OUSMEAKNaES.. 


aua.  OF  STATE  HOUSME  / 
GKEERY  IMUFACnmS  OF  MEKA.. 


MMGM  STATE  HOUSMG  OEVBOPKNI  AUTiOnY- 

HRGAN  GUMMNIY  nUSI  00  OF  NEW  YOM 

HOT  PEraOlBM  COWHATBN 

KPUeilC  NAIOML  SMI  OF  NEW  YOM 

souncm  smpbuumg  coh> 

wHmcY  mnoNAi  bank  of  new  omeams.. 


COUNOL  OF  EUROPEAN  I  JAPANESE  NAT10NAI.  SMPOWNBB'  ASSN. 

NAT10NA1.  FOREST  PROBUCTS  ASSN 

MHONAI  ASSN  OF  MimW.  SAVMGS  BANKS 

DGA  MIL  MC  (FOR:  DHMTlAfFOFTHEGENDaFOR  AMnKNIS).. 

MSOCUmN  OFAinCAN  PUBUSMBS „-. 

COUNO.  OF  ACnVE  MEPBKNI  OK. «  GAS  FROOUCBS 

UNnED  STEaiWRKBB  OF  AMBI ;. 

L  1.  DU  PONT  DE  NBHURS  t  00 


LOCKHEED  GORraUIKM 

FRBDS  OF  THE  EARffl 

NAnONALASSNOFKALTORS 

taxaaa  amm  contrmhors  of  ahbka.. 

WnONN.  AUMBON  SOOEIY 

BHUnOM  NORnBN  MLIOAD  CO. -. 

Hmat  BUCAmMi  t  cocpbiative  unon  of  ambka.. 

NAnONAl  PMONG  ASSOOATION 

WnOWL  RURAL  BECnC  OOOPBIAIIVE  ASSN 

GR0C8IY  WMUFlCTUiaB  OF  AlBBCA,  MC 

WHOML  CABU  lELEVBIM  ASSN.  MC 

AMBKANMSTOFAKHnOIS.. 


WiniML  OOUNCI.  ON  SYNTHETK  flIElS  PNOOUCnON.. 

US.  CANE  SUGAR  RtFNBIS'  ASSM. 

AROO 

UNUN  PMnC  CORP 

ANBBCAN  FEED  MANUFACIURBS  ASSM 

TOBACCO  MSmUTL 

SOUTH  MIOTA  RAUOADS  ASSN 

JOHN  ADAMS  ASSOCIATES 

UNHED  SIEELWORKEB  OF  AMBI 

SOUTHBM  PM3FK  COMMUNKATIONS  GOWMIY 

MQIQUI  iFQOW 

GooFBiAiM  uGAiji  oFfflE  iJsA::;zz"!!;;";i..;! 

AMHMCAN  PTSOUUK  WST 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  HTB  CORPORAIOI) 
AMDKAN  COUNCU.  OF  UFE  INSURANCE.  MC..... 
—  MC 


GONtancEv'sf/^BAii'sij^^ 

CnV  OF  CAH06I  -  OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 

NUElca,  RH* 

NATDNAL  SOOEIY  OF  PROFESSXMAL  ENGMraS.. 

FAMY  HEALm  PROGRM.  MC. 

NATHNAL  COUNOL  OF  FAMDI  COOPERATIVES 

AMBUM  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  MC 

AHBCMI FEO  OF  TEAOKIS. 

ABBSma  MOUSTMES  ASSN  OF  AMBI.  MC 

AHBBMI  NUOEAI  B«GY  COUNOL 

SOMA  CUM 

AMBBCM  MAB.  PU8UC  AFFAMS  COM 

MAMOIT  CORPORATION 

CHAMia  OF  COHHBKE  OF  THE  U.S 

SOUnON  PAOFK  COMMUNICATIONS  CO.... 
AHBHCAN  IRAK  AND  FINANCE  COMPANY.. 


6JH.MI 


ZJSIiOl 

sjsioo 

3.1l2Jt 


1.SHUH 


7M73 


3MIJ0 


1.22a00 


51.10 


11J00.MI 


7S0.MI 


mat 


xjmM 


7so.n 

41.005.00 


SILOO 
420l00 
$20.«l 


720.00 
ISJOUI 

SOOJO 

13S2J1 

KM 


7.611.11 
9J1S.41 


900.00 
117100 


4.611.01 

14.241.1S 

131.75 

104.66 

MAN 


15.SS2.1I 

usaoo 

3.000.00 


9JM.41 

3,400.00 

1033t00 

3S4.0O 


1.000.00 


1.500.00 
1.250.00 
1J7S00 
1.MI6.67 


15.414.00 
1.62SlOI 
UllOO 
MII.16 


2JI0OM 

4S0Ln 

12.411.11 


S.474.73 


617.41 
liS2.14 
3.141.51 


2JS1.07 


146JI0 


20.027.71 
20JI11J3 


132.H 
210.53 


561J3 
2il3Jl 
3.625J1 


44.2$ 


137  JB 


332.« 
1,10101 


SUM 


mo 

"oiiM 


160.31 


301.55 


245J7 
45Si2 


135.03 

TnJn 


13116 
31.MI 


165.n 
5.012.11 


Marvh  2, 198S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3651 


MffNL  Mn  I  HUE.  1101  OONNKnOlI  MBRJE.  M  MASNMGnN  K  20036.. 

Ol.. 

III.. 

b- 

Di- 


RMMIBH  AIOL  CDBP.  P.O.  BOK  SZN  KMAIMBN  EIEYE  MABWIUjaAJL 


JC.  SUHE  511  1346  COMNECnaH  AKNUE.  Ml  MMMKIDNDC  2006-- 
"—r  MMIK  OOMMniEE.  110  MDMMMt,  M  WASHWSTONK  20001.. 


'  Mil  UNOM  OF  NORm  WBHXAa-aO.  905  16THST..  M  MSHMGION  X  20006 .. 

Mir  RAY  UOEY.  123  ISm  SLMSUnE  1001  WASHN6I0N  DC  20005. 


0.  UICVa.22^  WNNSYlMil  MtNUE.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20HI3. 
C  UOO X  iTH  K  SnST,  M  WASHMCnM  DC  2O0O6 -. 


MKRT  JL  UOB.  tolPlAIAIWlAPaPWA  PA  11113.  _, ^ 

MM.1B  LMSSI^  nil  WMOMI MBRIE.  M,  #400  WASHMGTON  X  20n5.. 
JMX  L  LMUnS  PBMSVIVANH  Alt,  M  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

SMW  M  IMO,  1730  ■  ST.,  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

BK  I.  MIY.  liOO  FHSI  M^OML  BANK  KK.  OAIUS IX  75202 

Ol- 


MMfl  IAMB,  2101  L  SnKT.  N.W  WASHMGIDN  U  20037...        

V.  M  UMBjaHE  515  113S  K  STRBT  NW  WASHMGTON  DC.20006  „-_- 

DMD  FnaBBTIJ,  311 FMSI  Sngf.  M.  #700  WASHMGRM  DC  20001^..™.---.-. 
DMB  M  F.  IMBBrtjMl  PORMC  StlSf,  M,  #302  SUnE  SKI  WASHMGTON  K  2MN7- 
0MB  R  UHBBn,  lisO  ISm  ST..  M  SURE  964  WASHMGIDN  DC  20005.. 


SIEPMBI I  UMBAGNT.  one  MISOI  PUCE  ST.  lOUBM  (aiW^-vsi  ^^  -^issi^  .^.^^ ^  ._^.  ..  „^ 
IMOM.  EUDO  1  NMinCM),  2500  PEACHTREE  CaiTBI  ■  CM  IDWBI  229  PEAOnRB  STREH,  K  ATIANTA  GA  30303 

COCmNa  M.  UUMKA,  I4li  N.  IHMD  SnKT  P.O.  BOX  2S4B  PHOBRX  AZ 15002 

L  OMIES  lNa5iF7l333  NB»  HMPSHK  AVBRIE.  M  WASHMGTON  X  20036 


THOMAS  ».  UnRLlto  SPMNG  GAMO  SI.  PMUKIMA  PA  19101 ^■■-;--- 

UN06.  COHbTSmAM  AND  MUH.  1019  19m  Snei.  tW  #  500  WASMMGTOM  DC  2HI36.- 


EflptaywA'Mt 


ASSOOATDI  OF  WM.  HOUSMG  FMAKE  AGBCC- 

FMST  MnOML  MM  OF  OMAHA 

HAYES.  MC.. 


NAIOML  ASaOF.MBUSnM.  t  OFKE  PMHS- 
KMAUI E.  HMOON. 


MIBMAIVNAl  MASONRY  MSimilE- 
EOS  OMPORATBN 


wmdiMNC 
SCOTT  nffiia 


COMPANY- 


MnOML  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MVESHKNI  TRUSTS,  MC. 

FOLEY  lARONBI  HOUABMRH  t  JACOBS  (FOR  MOTOKNT  REFMBB  ASSN  OF 
AMBK>). 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMBIWIHS  OF  mEUi 

DBMX  Ui  01  CO 

lEXASSUU.WC... 

AMBBNI  kmSfllM  MSI 

AMBKMI  ACAOOn  OF  AOUMES.. 


5.717  JS 


1.77Zil 


UII.10 


112.00 

IJHIMI 

600JM 


AuiDMonvE  aaaimn  mmm  assn. - 

FEDOAUM  ENUYMBU  1 GUIMMCE  SBMCE- 
AMBKMI  SEH)  nHDE  ASSN  . 


ANHBBBHUSO)  COMPMES,  MC-— 

NAinW.  ASSN  OF  PBSONOOMSULTAHTS  t  ADHMBnAIDRS.. 


Ito.. 
Op.. 


turn.  S.  lAMOSmDH.  510  N.  EDGON  ST  ARUNGIQN  VA  22203 

HRCE  AUM  UM)Y,  2700  VMGMW  AVt.  M  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

to 

to 


lANE  «  HSON.  SUnE  400  SOUm  IMIO  M  ST..  M  WASHMGIDN  K  20036. 
to - 

UiMBK  HmE.  sure  770  1050  17m  il.  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MOMO  F.  lANE.  1157  E  SIREn,  M  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


I W  UNBL  1000  CONNEClion  AVI,  M  WASHMGTON  OC  20036...    .„. 

MVK  t  lAPBHE  JR,  16M)  MOIE  BWB  AVL,  M  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

ami)  u«>MTE,  77f  14m  si.,  m  wAawiGroN  k  20005 

ROD  t  UWSON,  Aoi JMOgCK  HMD,  #6M)  SPMNgggJ)  VA  22160 _ 

JAMES  uSauTsBS  WBOOHSM  AVBR^  M  WASHMCTON  K  20016. 

lASAlU  MnOMN.  BANK.  135  SOUTHuSaUE  ST.  a«:ilGO  L  60690 .^^^^ 

MOm lASMOOK.  16n  MUX  ISLAND  AVBRIE.MIIWglNGroN  DC  20036.^— .._...™-.- 
lATNMWmi^  MLIS,  SUnE  1200  1333  NEW  HAMSHME  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 . 

THCOmE  A  UnAmOlioO  HVOE  bund  AVt,  m  WASHMGIQN  dc  2«036 

lOUB  F.  lAUN,  260WaS0N  AVE.  NEW  YORK  IIY  10016 

DBMS  UVAllH.  1016  jOIH  ST.,  M  WASHjjjlDN  DC  20036 


JOAN  H.  LAVDR.  1157  E  SREF.  M  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 

lAmRYN  H.  lAVRMA.  1730  H  SI^M  WASHMGIOM  OC  20015 

GBXKE  H.  lANRBKE.  1515  niSM  BLVD.  AMETON  VA  22219 -. 

HBMY  J.  lANHBCE.  1735  NEW  YDMI AVBRJEJW  WASHMGTON  X  20MI6.. 

JOm  I  IE  BBME^Sn  17m  si.  NW  WASHRCTON  DC  20006 ;;-—. .—- 

BMESI M.  LESllR  1700  NORhl  MOORE  ST  1925  KESLYN  CBCTBI  MMDMG  ARUNGTON  VA  22209- 

lEADJMC  maSSSi  ammm,  suite  34is  120  bmmmiay  new  yom  ny  10271 

LEAGUE  OF  OUORNA  HU  PROOUCBB.  1225  im  SI.  SACRAMBITO  CA  95114 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMBI VOIBB  OF  THE  VS..  1730  H  ST.,  M  WASHMGTON  DC  20036... 


LiAGUE  TO  SAVE  UME  lAMOE.  2197  LAKE  TAHOE  BlA.  P.O  BOX  10110  SOUm  UIKE  TAHOE  CA  9S731 .. 

BARBARA  IfMTr,  SUTE  104  1100  17m  SIROI,  M  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

COHCUUS 1.  LEARY,  2113  COUNIRYSBE  DRNE  SIVBI  SPRMG  W  20904 

MOMO  1.  LEASE,  2145  BOBE  DMVE  IAS  OIUCES  M  WWl ----^.-y.--;-- — 

lOOBIF  LMimBY  I  MACRAE.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVi.  M,  #1100  WASHMGTON  K  20036..- 

Do     

lEOWR  t  BUTSAVAGE.  PC,  3101  SOUffl  ST.,  M  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 

to .---— 

RMEIT  F.  ltOB«,  230  SOUIHBM  MOG.  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 

mOMtt  J.  Ifi  JR.  P.a  BOX  2621  HOUSTON  TX  77001 


SAMMTAM  HBILm  SBIMCE.. 

laoBf  jMMBBY  I  matt.. 

SMnMHjNE  CORP.. 


MCMOIN  SOOEIY  OF  OOMnSBB.  MnHORS  I  PUBUSHBB.. 

couMOL  OF  a»mE  Mmsis,  lmrmes  and  musbnb 

NAiniM.  FOCIBAU  LEAGUE  PUYBB  ASSN 

GEoneaw.  resources  mil.  mc — 


BALCO — 

CRVOGBK  VACUM  TECHNOLOGY  CO  . 
OIYOFBALnHORE.. 


4321.00 
7J«.U 
7JN.n 


3.Sa.42 
24jH 
S4J1 

Din 


2.11110 

'  sjsui 
2ijnJ9 


2SSO0 

1040 

243.75 


27.HI 


306i4 


3.750.10 
1,717.27  . 
SM.00 


IJMJl 


2.510MI 


750.00 

3,000.00 

500.00 


COUNOL  FOR  MMAL  HOUSMG  M)  DEVElOPMBn. 

NAKMAL  LIASB)  HOUSMG  ASSM — 

PGOPU  OPPOSai  TO  BH6Y  LOBBY  ■  POTEL.. 
AMBRCAM  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FDR  DC  AGMG.. 
ASSOCMIBI GBERAL  OONnUCTORS  OF  AMBHX- 

NAnONAL  KTML  HBCHAHIS  ASSN 

WnONAL  BFU  ASSN  OF  AMBL — 

Gomu.  Eucmc  CO- 


IWnOIML  MGHI  TO  WOHl  COM 

AMLGAMTED IIAMSIT  UNON.  AR-CB. 


NAIUHL  BRf  ASSN  OF  AMBL — . 

WUHME  TBKACE  COOPBMTNE  HOUSMG  OOH* 

NATUNAL  MFU  ASSN  OF  AMBL 

AMBKM  PAPBI  MSI,  MC 


NAIKMAL  ASSM  OF  PLi«BMG4CATMGC0OLMG  CONniACTDRS- 

ASSOOAIH)  GBeiAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AHBICA - 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMBI  VOraiS  OF  THE  U.i 

AHBBCAM  GAS  ASSN... 


AMBKMI  M5T  OF  ANCHnECIS -. 

iiabbi  aummrw  4  atMoa-W.. ^. 

BBKFCWL  HANAGBKNI  OORPORAnON  OF  AHBKA.. 


600.K 

2.500.00 

450.00 


ijsin 


100.00 
1.125.00 

i.inM 


1MB 


3US 


5J0 


3KJ» 


5M.10 


2.70.M 
41SM) 


120JI0 


UWMI 


DAVB  A.  lEFEVE.  1100  OMNECTKUI AVL  M  SURE  200  WASHjBIDN  K  20036... 

HOMO  A.  LEGATSXLaiTE  700  1050  ITIh  SI^  M  WASHRCTM  OC  2MI36 

0«OLM  MILS  LKTTE.  21SPBMSYIVANA  AWL,  Si.  WASHMGTON  X  20003 


MMY  KU  IBMHAMI,  17KI  PBMSYIVAMA  AVt,  M  WASHMGIDN  DC  2M06..^^- -  -^^ 
LBGHTON  CONUN  lEHOV  JACOBS  t  MIQILEY,  SURE  MM  2033  H  ST.,  M  WASHMGTON  K  20036 . 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to „ 

to 

to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
b- 
b- 
b- 


WNXR  AND  BAKMOY  (FOfc  Om  OWaEMES).- 
AHBKAM  COUMOL  OF  MIEmAIUNAL  PBBONNEL  MC- 


SHIPPM6  CORP.  OF  MUA,  LID 

UNDBIWRITBB  AT  UOYK  UMOON.; 

NAnONAl  ASSN  OF  POLICE  OMiAMUTKIIB.. 


mm  FOOD  A  00HMBX9AL  MRKBB  Mil  UMON.. 
AMBKAN  ASSN  OF  MMSBmCN. 

EimX,  MC 

LYNOI  t  CO.,  MC- 


NAiniAL  OCEAN  MOUSTMES  ASSN.. 

CONGRESS  WATCH. — 

BLUE  OnSS  t  HJIE  SHCLO. 


ADHESNE  A  SEALANT  COUNOL  flC  .....■■..- 
AMBKAN  ASSN  OF  NURSE  AMESTHETEIS.- 


AHBKAN  DBITAL  ASSBIAN1S  ASSN .. 
MBKAN  EXPRESS  01---....--.- 
OIY  t  IBXMAL  MAGAZME  ASSN- 
OnCKaMPAHY. 


FBlBMnON  OF  APPAKL  MANUFACIURBB ... 
FMQWrS  FUND  AMBI  UFE  MSURANCE  CO.. 
G8«AL  AIOMC  CO- 


GBBAL  MSTMMBIT  COM>ORAini 

GRBLIBI  nSTON  REAL  ESTATE  6QAI0..---.- 
GMXarr  IMMUFACnMBB  OF  AMBKA.  MC- 

MTRNXUAR  IBB  MFRS  ASSN..-— 

KABBI AUNMRJM  t  OBKAL  CORP 

MUTUAL  SAVMGS  CBCniAL  FUND,  MC 

NAIKMAL  MM  W80RS  ASSN 

NAIKMAL  CABU  lElEVGDN  ASSN,  MC 

NATIMAL  GUSS  DEAIBB  ASSN- 


TBMY  L  LEITZEU.  ROE  I  GATES  1575  EYE  SnEET,  M,  #725  WASHMGTON  K  20005- 

to 

to 

Do 

asm  L  LBIZMGB,  9W  4m  AVE.  SEATTU  WA  Mt64- 


GUBTI  IBIANOBl  SillE  HI  1629  K  ST  JW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

EUZABHH  lEMOND,  1111  19m  SmEET,  il  WASHMGTON  DC  20036--- 

LYNEIIE  B.  IBIARDJW  H  SHHI,  in,  #700S  WASHMGTON  qCWgl-...— ..-. 
KMN  LBIGa.  THE  taWBI  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007.. 

AM  IBnS,  VM90N  t  EUOB  SON  FMSTCnYTOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

KITY  yd  LEONARD,  P.O.  MK  21361 GREBBBORO  NC  27420 

EM  I  IBMARD  M  .  P.O.  DRAWBI 1734  ATUNIA  GA  30301 

UOVD  LHXMRD,  1736  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MKNEY  I  lEONAlO,  1146  lim  ST.,  M,  #300  WASHMGTON  0C»036.. 


LeSmD.  lOBM.  MiSE  AND  HURT,  f  C.  SUITE  317  1025  CONNKnOJI  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 


PMIFESSBNAL  AM  TRAFFC  CONnXXLBB  OMiANttlKM 

SAVMGS  BANS  ASSN.  OF  MASSACHUSEIIS 

nMNBI  MBAOCASTMG  SYSTEM.  INC 

WHEY  PRODUCTS  MSI -—■■—• 

MOBNI  SNMHPgOAI  t^OAVM 

FLORB*  MBMP  ASSOQATIM 

MNBC  OOMSnUCnON  (  DESKN  a 

PORT  OF  SEATTU - 

00 


MONTANA  POWBI  CO  A  WASHMGTON  WATBI  rWER  00- 

EOGON  aamc  Msrmm 

DOWQCMCALCO- 


GMY  ma  OOHPANY  (FOR:  COHMOMWCALm  OF  PUBnO  MOO). 

ASSOQAIBN  OF  01 PIPEUNES 

UMn,  Kt  - - 

COOMOA  COMPANY .- 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMBI  VOTBB  OF  THE  Ui 

COMMUNITY  NUIRmON  MSmUII 


24,765.00 


950JNI 
22JHI.MI 


4MJn 


U3J4 


3245 


36« 


75.00 


ijnua 

3J19I1 

24,76500 

1JM7J1 


5J32.00 

3000 

LTIliS 


3.221.00 


1400.00 


750.00 
1,0KI.W 
2.10000 
300.W 
790.90 
12S.M 


ejtsoo 

2.500.00 

764M 

3.229.00 


761.13 
31iO 
551.64 


SMJl 


i.4aHi 


sn.u 

62.50 


7400 

1.579.32 

10.M 


3652 


«NtB  tami » .  m 
mm  L  iBMB.  liis 

k. 
h. 


tiuwiisaini 


17  ( 


_t«.lE«iJ01S 

aajLtsn.mmmn 
nBtiBfrprBi 

OMUSLtBRSaS 

i  BMB  lak  Ml  MS 
JOWFlFKniMn 

■ana  iiBK.  1133 1' 

Ol 

III 


.'l«ll„.,™. 
imuilnM) 


1!  M  S.  Mr  sum  HO  VHSMBIW  DC  2(I005„ 


F.  inn  IIS  - 101 
1155^301 

fUEBail.in4 

k. 


OEEUMI 


( C9BI UOBHW, 
MUNI  C  UBOn.  23t 

nsK  tJUMo.n«o 
nMBA.uuiiBr.surr 

MKNUBUiT.MN 

EnwiunuyaM, 
SOMB 1  uSBl  iss: 
Hmn  ■.  uniMl  IK 
aBM  iMMoa.  iisa 


177S I  snsr.  mwsmam  « 2iim~ 

nH  Sr,  S  NKMKRM  K  2(003 

ICBnBIMB«arYIBM105. 
SOO  lOSO  mmr  ML.  NW  NdSMMGiai  DC  2000S„ 


L.imi 
G.uQcnr7uu 


UrvgOB  lani  33  SOUTH  (IN  SIKH  IMNEAraUS  M  SSMO- 

I  Mnrcur  ml.  m  wsMenm  oc  2003$.. 

^aKTJW  WSMBiai  K  20515 „ 

_CnBiiair  ME,  M.  #nO  WSHMEION  DC  20031.. 
OOfBICVr  MS,  M  WMKiai  DC  20030.. 


«3 


ASSOMl 


uum£.suni 
iiumtsunt 

IF.  Umtll5CU 

m  umBBD7i343  L  sr 

BWD  H  UIW.  sum  600 
Ei  IM>UB>B«,1333" 
(NESm  HMKliK 

UNanMBOuwrn. 
CMMus  N.  uanoD  i 

MHOUDJOn,  1030 

lasuKnuMoisr 

UW  flWS  OF  SWBOat  L 
■Bri.UKlS20R 

naHSi.uaBj»~ 
JIM  Kionusr,  1025 
unBommuMt 

Di. 
b. 


siHn.  w  #i20(  waoEiai  dc  20006 

:  :■  sr,  m  oMSMMenn  k  20007 

IfIN  ST.,  M).  m  FUn  OMSMNGTON  DC  20036.. 
I  1  1155  ISrH  STHT,  MT  HMSHMEIOI  K  20005.. 


001  2aB  sr,  M  WSNMCRM  OC  20037 

m.jm  WSMBIDN  K  20036 

ITDL  301 1  MHM  UM.  HNSAS  dlY  UD  6411U 
3  L  sr,  NH  WSMMEIOil  DC  20005.. 


123 


00  m  cERiB  wum  atom  mwm 

n  sr.jw,  tm  msMOBiQN  u  2000s 

■  sum  300  wamam  k  2ooo6._ 

~~  sum  401  1725  DESMES  Sr..  M  HMSHWIOl  K  20036.. 
IW  NNSHKiai  K  20036 

naiimwi  10171 . 


isu 


1  IBOM! 


PMIMEMIEI 


(  Mcncur  Km.  mr  sum  214  hmsmncioi  dc  20036.. 

»  WE.  2020  (  ST .  NW  NKSHMGIOI  DC  20006 


Oi.. 


161 

SI. 


■1101  F.  UMOl  202)  K 

oaniMi  J.  uiii.  1025 1 
UMD.  ifM  t  trim,  ir 

Dl. 
Dl 


,sum7<i 


1 C  inCH.  1615  H 

raonH  p.  iykh.  sum 
— Tr.uatsi~ 
r  wcMmr.  1901 
J  Miaffln.  1343 

MaA.MCDaMU).SMIE 
JMBEIMa.M06~ 

iWES  ii"lior"7to"i"  . 

1iaillSLIMLI«20l 

cmubt.moeV.iots^ 
am  r.  matt,  sum  30s 

■Ml 


wran 
a«MiL 
a*. 


17751 
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t  sr,  lilt  f  00  IMIWGiai  DC  20006.. 


t  BBTf,  3100  SEMTU-nsr  MR  BNK  AUG.  SEATTU  NO  1(154 

M  INaKiai  K  20(36  _ 

»  VffHoa.  sum  iNiiis  oiiKncur  ml  MJi  wamem  ocl 


■  9,  UW,  Kio  wamam  dc  20036. 

sr,  MH  WSIMEIQH  K  20036 


STH  SIHr,  MWapnOI  DC  20005 

sr  NH  WSmBKM  K  20105  

"ma  couMM  a  w(o.„ _..„ 

SIHT,  M  WUIOKM  DC  20001  ......■„-.. 

/IMHLS,  #200 MUJOKIM  OC 200(3- 

riOim  400  nusaucH  w  22041.... 

ME,  SV  sum  400  WSMEm  DC  20024.. 


dW,  #2(5  NUBIOI  W  22201.. 

1(65  N.  4m  srKr.  #6  cou  oh  43201 . 


MM  FBIBVUMM  ME,  M  WSHMGION  DC  20006- 


sr,iiw.iMa«aai  DC  20006... 

"~  Ml,  SHCWP  ON  44702.. 
sr,  IW  WSMERM  K  20006 


ioo  iMrruM)  mL  SR  musmmeiim  k  20024" 

air  mCm  OMMHEIOl  K  20006. 

MUIKIM  DC  201 


tone  (  EUOl  ONE  rasr  OFFICE  SQUMS  BOSIQN  W  02109.. 

"  sr,  M)  noawcroi  k  20030. 


nOMN  M  m  VOM  NY  10004.. 


MWSMRK  AVE.  UW  KUSMMGIQI  DC  20001. 


FEMSIVMH 


ME,  m  HMSHKIOH  DC  20006- 

sr.  Ml  OMSMNGrDN  OC  20036 

DC  20006- 


suswi  uniuss7 1 4cEr.  iw.  wamam  oc  20000 

■BKIN  vmOK  FDUV^ 

10(0.  DAY  I  lOB.  1120 

Di 

Di 

Dl 

nOUPiUKLSO 

— r  t  ios«.  1716  mt 

Ol 

"»S  urn,  1775.. 

ij.  uiiftiioi 

t  F.  uNErriioi  I 

1 1  uiiiitr.  2400 

■OKY  W.  lOMMN.  sum 
MUM  C  UIMEY.  1025  ' 
eOMlO  ■.  UMK  1120 
DOMO  C  UKCK.  1776  F 

Dl 

■KHBOEKUnS. 
CNMUS  Ban  UKEY.   , 
PEIB 1:  UnWO,  923  isn 
■UM  f  \Mm  9  .  PI 
SYIYESIB  UMB.  sum  201 

Di..-.. 

Ol 

(• 

Dl 


JFOOBS  ipiia33S  6TN  STKET  MMOmUS  MN  55410- 

m  1025  coMemr  ave..  iw  wASHwnoN  k  20036 

(  MCClCUr  AW..  M,  #200  NASHMCTON  DC  21103« 

0  MRICUT  AVt.  M>  lASHKrOI  K  20036 

"  1«r.  UHNASMMErDN  K  20006 


16  D  L  sr,  IW  lASMNGTQN  K  20036.. 
SUE 


500  1150  K  ST..  IW  NASHMGTON  DC  20006- 

Snsn.  Ml  HMMMGIDN  K  20005 

OCR  5202  VKMA  BEACH  VA  23455.. 


1320  I9IH  Sncn.  Ml  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36- 


CASI  ITY 


COWANY,  UMG  GIOK  t  60D49„ 
-JW  WASMM6IDN  DC  20006 -. 

nsr.  m  HMSHHcroN  oc  20006 

EYE  sr.  Ml  HASMHeiDN  DC  20006. 


.Ki 


sniT. 

9  > 


MINASMNCnMDC20062. 
1510  MISDN  nW.  AUNGTON  VA  22209- 


^  1747  PEKBYIWM  A«-MI  WASHMCTON  K  20006- 

\  sr,  IW.  #3oow>shwgIw  k  20000 

^$r,  NH  WASNNCrON  oc  20005 

115  2600  MNONH  M(E,  Ml  WSHMGTON  K  20031.. 
ODUIT  POIWAC  m  20(54 „ 


SI  ST. 


1775  ■  9En,  Ml 
SMTE  ir 

(oi 

1225  19TI 


01  KUAN  W  22101 

NN  M>5WNCniN  DC  20006 

~  AMEJW  NMSHHBTDN  K  20005..- 

6(5  I4TNlr,  Ml  OMSMMGTON  DC  20005 

DC  20006 


IIS 
17  07 


iTjoisngr.  NK  MASweroN  k  20006 

CDNNKICUT  AWE,  Ml  NASH(BTON  K  20036 

'  DUUES  MBNATOMl  AMQir  WASHM6T0N  K  20041- 
SIKET,  NH  WWNBTDN  K  20036 


nKTJl«.  WASHMCn*  K  20006.. 


JDHN  F.  MWXY.  1101  ff  HHT  AW..  Ml  WASMM6TDN  DC  260U 


BMlq«/CM 


PREia  1  GAME  WNUFACrUMG  CO. 
CMAMB  OF  OOMOKE  Of  IME  Uj.. 


TEMREB  UXM.  959.  STATE  OF  AUSM 

NMOIN.  EOUOmON  ASSN 

coonMMrai  AncAN  me  evovwoe.  (c  (OMI)- 

OON  UMBHCB,  ET  AL 


USl 


MR  NATBI  USER  ASSN- 
IBUN6  ASMMTION — — 

maam  of  abbw  iauqak 

(Bmar  ucai  NEwsPAfa  assn 

AHCMI  PUBUC  HE/ITH  ASSN. 

GBHN.  afCTMC  CO- 


DENTAl  MWAGOBir  SBMCES.  (C 

matmmm.  pueuc  affmb  comnttee 

WEWBtNTOBMWCEASENTSOFAMBMAHC- 
AMPN  PQBOMCl  t  GUBANCE  A^aSmON  ....- 
AnBM  OPTOKTMC  ASSN 


SOQETY  OF  AinCAN  WOOD  ntESEMBS.  MC 

ASRNCyUNCA -.- 

MTEIMraM.  UMSHORBnrS  1  WMBniSEIBrS  UNHN- 

MWUFACTUBB  HANOWI  CORP. 

NATOW.  RMK  OF  OETIOI 

SEAniEFIISriHniM.BMK.. 


neuc  avuME  OEPMriBir.  wi.en- 

OMOFWBOO 

NATOMl  SWti  BUSRiSS  ASSN- 


SRMU  BUSRKSS  LEGBUTNE  COUNCL . 


(NESTKNT  CORMNY  (BTTTUIE . 

mam.  parrs  t  coNSERwrni  AssocwnoN. 


SIROL  WIG  *  FtZZEUIRIt:  FARMANO  RVUSHHES.  R(3. 


_,.^  PACRAHNG  ASSOOAnON 

NOniKST  lAMOORPORAnON -. 

MINN  CCONOMC  (SIITUTE  OF  AMERCA- 

ASSOCMTB)  GENBIAl  COHIRACTOB. 

GMf  01  CORP... 


AUfOaCNCAlOORP- 
CHEVRON  USA.  (C 


EOGCN  aHJRK  MSnrUTE- 
ETHYl  CORPORAmN 


UM,MC _ .. 

FORO  M)fOR  CO. 

NAnONM.  TRIE  OEMiRS  t  REIREAOERS  ASSN- 
STAHD«aR.C0W>ANY((MO)- 
ATlAinC  RKHFiaO  CO 


GENERC  PTMRWCEUTRAl  NXISTRV  ASSN.- 


MOnXt  VEHCU  WMMCTUBS  ASSN  OF  TME  Ui,  (C- 
AHERCANSBDTIMDEASSN- 


■OTDR  VEHRIE  IMNUFMnURBIS  ASSOQATION  OF  TIC  U.S..  RC- 

AMERBAN  HARDWARE  MWUFACTURBB  ASSN..-— ^ 

ARHCW  MNRK  CONGRESS 

WCSIVIMXI  CORFORAini- 


nm  WMMllI  CONPORATBl.. 


ASSOCUnnN  of  BITURINOUS  CONTIMCrORS.-. 
CUSSROOM  (PERmCIl)  PUBUSMBB  ASSN.. 

RBUSnW.  OHinNO  ASSN 

OPTKAl  was  ASSN.. 


TEXTtE  RENTAL  SERWCES  ASSN  OF  AMBHCA 

ASSOQATH)  GENERM.  CONTRKTORS  OF  AMERICA - 

C 1  S  NHOUSAU  GROCOS.  MC. 

BORROER  NORTH  AfiKToORPORAraM. 

RK.- 


cwau.t 

OONTRBITi 


\H.  GRAM  COIVANY- 


PNOimHE  CHENCAIS  EXPORT  ASSN,  RC -. 

FBamm  OF  ARBRXN  CONTROUib  SMPPING- 

AIBBAN  DREDGMG  CO,  ET  AL.. 

FEUCAN  TERRRNAL  CORP  t  PORT  OF  GALVESTON.. 


FOLEY  t  lARSNER  (RXt  NATIONAL  GYPSUM  CO./CEHBIT  ON.). 

NATRWAL  son  DRNRI  ASSN 

WBIRBHOUSE  aECTHC  CORP 

NORflNREST  BANOORPORATHN 

eui;  01  CORPORATION 

SHEU.  01  CD... 

AMERRMI  BANKERS  ASSN. 

HAMtUMN  SUGAR  TRANSPORTATRM  OOHPANY- 

WUSWW  RRR),. 

GERBML  MOTORS  CORP 

CATHOUC  PRESS  ASSN 

TRANSPORTATni  (STTTUTE 

ARBA  LICENSEES  ASSN - 


CRAMER.  HOFWAN  (  HABER  (FOR:  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORfTY) 

CRAMER.  HOFFMAN  (  HABER   FOR:  CITY  OF  MUM) 

CRAMER,  HOFFWN  t  HABER  (FOR:  DADE  COUNTY) 

CRAMER.  HOFFMAN  (  HAB8I.  Kc  (FW  GLOBAL  EXP  t  DEV  CORP.)- 
CRAMBI.  HOFFMAN  (  HABER.  P.C  (FOl  REPUBUC  OF  GABON) 


MTOIAL  SOQETY  OF  PROFESSRMAL  ENGMEERS- 
UNITED  TECWaOGB  CORPORATION. 


FEDERATION  OF  AMERRMI  CONTROIUD  SMPPRNl.. 

NATIONAL  PNOOUa  UABUTY  COUNCIL 

PBRSYIVANH  POWER  (  UGHT  00 

OnZBTS  CHOitt,  »C 

NOADMAY  E»«S.  RC....- 

CWMBGYOORP.. 


M0«  VBflCU  MMRIFORIERS  ASSOCHTION  OF  THE  U.l.  RC- 

NKHMAL  TW  OEMEB  t  RETREADERS  ASSN -.- 

NATIONAL  OOUNOL  OF  HEALTH  CARE  SERVKZS- 

NATUNAL  ASSN  OF  MRROR  MFGRS. 

PEANUT  BUTTER  t  NUT  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

NATniAL  MAQRNE  TOOL  BUIOERS'  ASSN 

BGCNTE  POWER  OORPOMTION 

NATIONAL  RBUUTHN  CONTRACTORS  ASSN. 

AO  HK  COMM  M  DEFENSE  OF  UFE.  RC 

(NESTHBIT  COMPANY  MSTITUTE -.. 

CHEVRON  U.SA,  HC 

AMERCM  BANKERS  ASSN. 


AMBICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSMOIS  ASSN 

OM.BnBRWnONAL  (C  (FOl  AMBUS  MOUSTRK)- 
-t^:S( 


OGA  (nBMRnONAL  (C  (FOR:  SOFREAVIA) . 

RRIESTMENT  OHMIY  RBTITUTE 

AMERICAN  MEDCAL  ASSN 


5170 


VMM 


OlSt 

32&O0 


I5M3.43 


(5J6 

mm 


9.14100 

mm 

400.00 
6(100 

3.74136 
43140 

5.S2SJ0 


441M 
32100 


10100 

"Siido 


35100 


(00.00 
IMOO 
IMLOO 

362.50 


mm 
10100 

"lojoin 


4JO(.0O 

Tsoin 

200.00 
10100 


2.00100 
3.200.00 
1.003.21 


74100 

20100 

17.50100 


50100 

1.00100 

5100 

1.75100 

VAim 

3J01fl0 


xisnm 
mm 

MUM 
2J2U( 


4MM( 


AJOUO 
1,121(0 


iijoin 
iSoo 

1JI0O.0O 
1.50100 


4.40O.0O 


(6.00 


51.0( 


17.70 
245.00 


(2134 


61193 


Ills 


120.00 


33177 


347.50 
ItlOO 
3125 


31144 


153.01 


500.00 


331.77 


53.00 


514.00 
144.60 


2(0.00 


2.914.59 


22J1 
54.0( 
134.66 

200.00 
3.601.00 

Wm 

99J5 


4,14107 


(2.14 
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r  L  Mua  sum  ino  soo  itth  $r,  nw  wsHRnoN  oc  ink 

MMe'SSwUML  UK  VBWONT  Alt  MR  WOBBW  DC  MOB. 

DNRD  L  HNUB,  (15  ISIH  S,  NW  siSI  7((  waoNSlON  DC  20006 

I  WUON  WRU*  JR  J919  PdNSVlMMA  MtJW  WaSS»  OCmOS 

HMT  L  mmm,  ito  IRTN  STROL  NW^#MJ«MaONK  2006 


>  NiSl73s  n  YORK  MLMwamBim  k  20006 — 

BrMWJBBffOOBf.flMtaC^  PA  BOK  (737  DUNHAM  NC 
■NMSOOi  5132  CNBIBMKnrirHaEAN  WA  22101 .---.--. 


2n07. 


BmT,  PIBISrROINBKRG  t  TUNNEY.  SUm  200  1200  NEW  HAMPSHRK  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTQN  DC  20036.. 

b •■" 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 


EiMim«/art 


(AOa  MUMMUM 1 CHBRCH  OOIP. 


FRBT  NOOONSM  WTIONAL  BANK  OF  HINIIUREE- 


AUWCEOFAMEMCMIRBURERS- 
UMTEDSTraMORHRSOFAMER- 


EASTMAN  CWKM.  FMbUCTS,  RC- 
RETMEBOI  Srm.  CORPORArni- 


AMBKM  RBT  OF  ARCWTECTS- 


MnONAL  COAL  ASSN.. 


AMBRCAN  PAOFC  RnnwnHl.  RC. 

COUPON  MNDTWOOMBTTH 

Ca.  BBNiY  OONTROIS,  RC 


ETHVlOORPORATnN- 

GATXOORP      - - 

GSeiAL  TBfiWNE  CO.  OF  CAUFORMA- 


b- 
b„ 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 


WINCHESIB  BSOCHTES.  LTD,  1155  ISTH  Sr.JW.  SUm  1010  RIASHRCTDN.  DC  20001.. 

FORBES  WML  1155  15TH  ST,  Ml,  #1004  WOINERM  KJOOIK...-..---.. 

TO)  1  wSSk  1030  ISIH  ShSEt.  N.W.  SUm  1100  WIASHMETON  OC  20005 

RDUMNNK.  195  MONTAGUE  ST.  BROOKLYN  NY  11201. 


CVHIMM  WWSFBD.  SUm  520  600  MARVUWD  Aff,  SW  WaWETON  DC  20K4- 
AIWMI G  WUBON,  1090  VOHONT  Mi  IW.  STE  1100  WISRNGTON  DC  20006- 

■LTON  c  wvaTsum  409  no  Maryland  ave,  newbhrctonk  20002....- 

nM  V.  MARANEY^4  EAST  CAPITOL  ST,  NEWASHRCTON  K  20003 

WIRCH  FDR  UFEJnC.  PO  BOK  2950  MAShCTON  DC  20013. .-----..-...--..-..-. 
CMARUST.  MAiX.  IMXI  M  ST,  NW,  SUm  700  SOUTH  WASHRKTON  K  20036-.- 
R.  V  MARNM,  (15  16TN  ST,  NW  wtSHHIGTON  DC  20006. 


MARnWiehTUTE  FOR  RE^ANCH  (  MUSTMAL  OEVELOmBiff:  SiiiTE  600  1133  ISTH  STREH.  NW  RMSHMGTON  DC 
20001 

RCHARD  MIRK,  3RD  RflOR  2030  M  STREET.  NW  WASHHCTON  K  20036 - - 

RCHARO  P.  MIRKEY,  729  15IH  ST,  NW  WASHNGTDN  DC  20005 -^iix^-^x^isr 

I  VBRRM  MARXHAM  M.  SUm  504  1101  COMttlKUT  AVE,  NW  WASMM6T0N  DC  20036 

lANRERCE  D.  MARKIEY,  PO  BOX  3511  ANCMORKE  «  99501 

NATHWI  FRED  WWKS.  i(S  IW.  »TH  STRET  GRESHAM  OR  97030 

RONALD  MTHONY  MARKS.  6(5  NW.  »TH  ST.  GRESHAM  OR  97030-----..--.--;;- 

lUTHER  A.  MMRMART,  SUm  1019  1156  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

XIHN  t  MARUN,  307  W.  NEVADA  URBANA  1  61(01 

HOWARD  MAailE,  815  16TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTQN  K  20006 

CHALMERS  H.  MAMU6.  3430  BUUR  RO.  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

mm  HMSH.  100  QfMONEW  DRIVE  TRUMBUU  a  06611 

C  TRAVB  MARSHALL  1776  K  ST^  NW  WASHMGTQN  K  20006. 


MSTTTVTE  OF  ElgWCM.  t  ELECTRONCS  ENGMEBB.. 
MB  REALTY  OORPOaATION.- 


lATIHM,  NKTHNS 1  HRLS- 


mm 


9K141 
721H 

mm 
imm 


inAJi 


1.137.50 
44J5(10 
4107100 


MGAMJATHCART,  ET  AL  (FOR.  MUBRE  t  SHPB 
iSunCrUHBB  HiiMOVB  LEASMB  CORPORATION 


tSHPUDGWRRSAa-OO). 


MWUNE  01 OORP.- 

MD  ATlMirC  NEPHROLOGY  CSITBt.  LTD 

MOTDR  PnURE  (  TBEVSON  TAX  RCnTUTi.. 
MUSC  ODRPCRATni  OF  AMBRCA.  (C . 


MTDNAL  RIMSTMBIT  OEVHOPMBIT  CORPORATni- 

MTOML  (ESTWRMNT  ASSN 

NORTMRFOORP. 

NORTHWEST  AUSKAN  PR«ME  CO.. 


PHAHWCBITCAL  MNRfACTURBB  ASSl 
TEXAS  A*  OORPOMTION 


TOBACCO  RBTITUTt.. 

NB5AR  MOTOR  COMPANY,  LTD.. 

LTV  CORPORATION.. 


HEALTH  HRXSTRY  MANUFONQB  ASSOOATON- 
BROOKLYN  UNHN  GAS  CO.. 


GPU  SBMCE  CORPORATION.. 
BEU  AEROSPACE  TEXTRON- 


NAmNALPEAaACAOaY  CAMPAIGN-  _ 
NATDNAL  STM  ROUTE  MAR  CARRBS'  ASSN-. 


DOW  CHORM.  CO 

BROTHBIHOOO  OF  RAIWAY.  ARUNE  t  STEAMSMP  CLBH6 - 


nm 

1J44.« 


13UI 


4.11150 

isnm 


nam 


6.4710( 
3.SSO.0O 
IJ12iO 


MMim 

SdM 


ismm 


imm 


22.27133 

\mm 

1MO.0O 


wxs&m 


413.75 


423i2 


nmim 

25100 
1.00100 


COMMON  CAUSE. 


DAVR)  &  HMBHAU.  1600  RHOO^  BLAND  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTQN  DC  20036 

DAVR)  a  HARTM.  NORTH  UKE  ST.  NEBHH  Wl  54956 

mm  M.  HMITM  RU  6909  FORI  HUNT  ROAD  ALEXANORU  VA  22307 

b 

b 


KATHBRNE  t  MARTM,  412  fIBT  ST.,  SE,  #200  WASHMGTQN  K  20003 ..-...--. 

ROeaiT  L  MARTM,  1140  COMiCmiT  MOIIE.  NW,  #310  WASHWGTDN  K  20037 

ERNEST  MARTY.  »i  MDGE  ST.  NORTH  SRMEY,  NM  2060  AUSTRALIA. 

JUDITH  MARTY^85  flOGE  ST.  NORTH  SYDNEY,  NSW  2060  AUSTRALIA - 

XISEPH  i.  MWTYAK.  12TH  FL  1100  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20005 .-- 

MARYIAND  SAVMG^SHARE  R6URANCE  CORP,  901  NORTH  HOWARD  ST.  BALTmffiHD  21»1-,- 
MKE  M.  MASAOKA.  SUm  520,  THE  FARRAGUt  BIDG  900  17TN  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTQN  DC  20006- 

b 

b 

b 

b- 


SCOn  A.  MASON,  sum  330  (2(0  GNEBBaORO  Dl  MCLEAN  VA  22102- 

W.  A  MASONJX).  BOK  21106  SHREVEPORT  lA  71156 

JAMES TmBSIE,  1015  -  1«TH  STREEL  N-W  WASHMGTQN  0Cja)36 . 


OOUN  D.  MATHEWS.  1101  CONNECIKUt  AVBRIE.  NW  WASHMGTQN  K  20036 .-. 

b - 

Do 

CHARLES  0.  MATTHEWS,  SUTE  700  1050  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTQN  K  20036... 

flOBBIT  A  MTTHEWS.  700  NORTH  FAMFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314.. 


XMNNE  L  MATTIACE.  1211  CONNBTXSIT  AVE.,  NW,  #102  WASHMGTQN  DC  20036 

MARSHAU  L  MATZ,  BARRETT  l  KJOK  1627  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

CV.  (  R.V.  MAUOUN,  1334  G  ST..  NW  WASHMGTQN  OC  20005 .-—. .--. 

ANTHONY  F.  MAURfilA  NY  STATE  PETROLEUM  OOUNOL  551  FIFTH  AVL,  RM.  718  NEW  YORK  NY  10176- 

SAMUa  L  MAURY.  SW<E  402  1(28  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTQN  DC  20036 

THOMAS  H.  WUSDON.  KENTUCKY  PETROLEUM  OOUNa  612-A  SHOBY  STRHT  FRANKFORT  KV  40601 

AUERT  t  MAY,  1625  K  ST,  NW  WASHMGTQN  K  20006 

JAMES  C  MAY,  700  MOERSON  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 

WAITBI  R.  MAY,  7004  PARK  TERRACE  DRIVE  MEXANORIA  VA  22307 

ARNOLD  MAYER,  1775  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTQN  K  20006 — 

MAYBI,  BROWN  t  PIATT,  (^  17IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTQN  OC  20006 

b 

b-.. 

b 

b 

b...- - 

b 

tH.MiYEii;iii',siim"Wi"3^^^^^ 

Dl - 

JEFFREY  G  MAYS,  SWTI  400E  600  MARYIANO  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

H.  WESLEY  MCADEN,  SUITE  424  1155  15TM  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WUMI  J.  MCAUUFFE  RT  1«2»  L  STJW  WASHMGTQNOC  20036--. 

LARRY  D  MC8BRPT,  ISfH  t  M  STRglSJIW  WASHMGTQN  K  20005 

ANN  MCBRRIE,  2030  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTQN  OC  20036^..   ..-...- 

MMIIHA  MCCABE.  1(28  L  ir.,  N.W  SUTE  1100  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WCWia  J.  MCOIBE.  AUSTATE  PIAZA  NORTHBROOK  IL  60062 

K)HN  A  Mmi»LT2M  COiMB^ 


ASSOCWTB)  BUUBB  t  CONTRACTORS,  (C- 

STEPHOB IMRSBIS  SBMCES,  RC 

CHUGACH  aKTRB  ASSN,  RC 


AMBBCAN  SUGARBEH  GROWERS  ASSN- 

CENTRAL  STATES  BESOURCE  CENTER 

ARO) 


NATRMAL  ASSN  FOR  PUBLIC  TEIEVCRM  STATDNS... 
RAYMARXCORPQRAmN. 


MOIONOIAJNC ....- -----.- 

NATDWLRnE  ASSN  OF  AMBHCA- 

NMBBlY-aARK  CORP 

FOOD  MARRHMG  RETTTUTE- 


JEWEUIY  ROUSTRY  COOROMATRC  OOMWTTH.- 
TBJNEOO  MC 

ASSOCH^HN  almm'i^^ 


OOUNCH.  OF  ENBCY  RESOURCE  TRIBES- 
ERNEST  MARTY -..- 

JUDITH  MARTY 

UNHN  CARBOE  CORP. 


AMBHCAN  JAPANESE  TRADE  COMM ---. 
MATSUSHITA  aECTRK  CORP  OF  AMBHCA 

MSB  LOBBY 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES, USA,  RC 


WEST  MEXXX)  VEGETAtti  DISIRI6UT0RS  ASSN- 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  AMSORS,  LTD 

SOUTHWESTERN  ElECTRC  PWER  CO 

FERniZBRSTITUTE.. 


VMSON  t  aOB  (FOR:  AMBHCAN  GBIBIAL  OORPORAnON). 
VMS0N4EUMS  fai:GATX 


:  GATX  TBIMMALS  CORP) . 


VMSON  I  EUaNSJFOR:  TRAVELERS  (KURANCE  COMPANY). 

NATRtUL  OCEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN.. - 

RAIWAY  PROGRESS  BBT 

SEARS,  ROBMXX  AND  CO - 


AFFUATB)  FOOD  PROCESSOB,  RC 

AMBBCM  BAKBB  ASSOCMTTON 

BRASS  AND  BRONZE  MOOT  BSmUTE. 

AMBHCAN  PETROLBM  R6T 

BUSMESS  ROUNDTABU- 


l,457Jt 


43.(5 
194100 


SUM 

15,121.40 

60100 

90.00 

1,50100 


100.H 


47133 


6SM( 


750.00 
500.00 


1HR).00 


3,750.00 

937.50 

240.00 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 


AMBHCAN  PETROLEUM  RBT .---. 

COUNCIL  OF  AMBHCAN^LAG  SHIP  OPERATOB. 

PEPSCO,  RC 

YELUW  FREKHT  SYSTEM,  MC 


UMTED  FOOD  «  CORWBldAL  WORKEB  Ma  UMON  . 

AEROSPACE  MOUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  AMB),  MC 

BRUNSWRX  CORP 

C0M06C0,  MC 

ERBA  WOdSIRY  COMMITTEE 

GATX  CORPORATION 

GENBML  TELBHONE  t  ELECTRONICS  CORP. 

JMB  REALTY  CORP- 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIOH  OF  MANUFACIURBB'  FT^ANTITRUST  SUBCMIE-.- 

LP.  MANAGBfKNT  CORPORATION — 

LAHGHAM  ENBKY  00 -. 

AMBHCAN  OPTOMETRK  ASSN 

J.  GBOSWEaCO. 


AMBHCAN  LAND  TITU  ASSN -...— 

NATRMAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUIOEB  OF  THE  U.I.- 

CSMMON  CAUSE 

COOPB»nVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA 

ALLSTATE  BIIBIPRBESJNC 

AUSTATE  mSURANCE  (iOS. 

U.S.  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE - 


4,112.50 


13.75100 
19.521.18 


2iIL17 


vaisi 


ma 

150.00 


41M 


321.42 


Mtir 


2J(145 


1(1.1( 


n.i5 


llN 


1253 


2.472.03 
550JS 


(33.52 
45133 


U,2S0XKI 


1,01(J2 
777.40 


1311.(3 


11-068  O-87.40  (Pt  8) 


hfnwv'h  9.    1QRS 
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3655 


3654 


iMf  P.  KDimi.  sunt  7  s  iM  coMKcncuT  HH,  m  wemam  k  joom 
^  ^ 

k. 


OHCESVlLCmnE& 


CMOLia 

tv 
It 

k. 


II  IS 


'.nil 

JilS 


7  II 


M5aMkvDMUieiaiw222n 
■UM  w  am 


mtmn mm  t ituM  i. am 33k «oiBfMr ruzA east, sw nwswwGini k 20ih4 


nuK<nana.sum 


6M  1100  COMenCUT  NC.  M  tMSinai  DC  20t3t.. 


k- 
k.. 


I  ^.,  M  WSWCKH  I 


■UTWC— 0.001 

SMiT  ■nan  203o 

MM  1  ■on.  SWl  2|'  iCS  COnCTCUT  A«^Mr  mSMMERM  DC  20009 

I L ■saumus **■  "     ~  ' 

/UHT  L  KWlin.  Ill 


E.  T.  noMiO;  ns    _ 
"tKoawtB,  nil  ■ 

ai.naam,s; 
OMH  a  uraHoi.  air 


•  lYUMB 


SB 


aasKHjoi 
KKHnei, 


ISO 


ummmtmiM 
rm.  1  MCMr.  n  _^ 

GWEW.aSB/ISaWlE 
DONM  la  HCB.  UOO  I 
p.  AMI  ■06. 17»  I 

raaxumBii' 

— ICKEWm. 
UBaMIN.I(il 


am  TOO  1201  menwrnmuL  m  wsHMGiai  K  i 
sngTjtw.  f  i7«  NMSHMGnM  DC  mx 

"I  MUIKIDN  DC  2000t......„...^ 

(  St.,  W  NASMNGIOI  K  20000 

H  Y.  s  rtmuam  coun.  ssi  sim  aw.,  #71i  m  vom  ny  ions. 

ST..  jW,f«OI  NASMEIOI  DC  20036.. 


ifni'sn^T,  M,  #400  nashmbigm  oc  wiit.. 
ST  aiY  TOHa  mtsm  n  nva 

i  ■  SIHIS.  M  WASMnH  OC  20005.. 
ST,^MIIMSMeHIIK  20001.. 


HSI 


am  t  MAM,  1320 
IBBa&KaKVY.H 

nmi.nuK.inN 

KiB  t  BBUK.  400  ntr  ...,.„  .._-^._  ...  . 

I  p.  IISOK  IH^mn  BMD  Xff.,  Mr  IWSHMETDH  K  2003« 
.CDDItllBOI. 

^«.um»jR 


,  ^  IHI  Id    . 

iF7|E«iM.anf 

wamtKomBtio 
miwm,  nil 

wumiaMtaaoN, 
1MB  dl  MBwn,  awi 

C  A.  Vliar  MMKY, 
1MB  D.  KUiaUI.^ 
MUMMynMNB.  777 
MKPBSOil 


211 
ii:i 


MB  D.  KMUM  imi. 

■iMGiaiiianMB 


GH«aG.WD,430.. 

nm  1  iKAEH^.  ii» 

HMDS  1  KAKT,  ~ 


k- 

k.. 


•UMM  H.  HBOMBL  I 
.  ntB.  1/42 


FAHIfiUT 


I.  ono  nnzKLiiso  1 
mavsKtijJm" 
PAnnLiKuai,i724 
simBii.UM.isn 

IN.  IBWeLW 

mbTpo.  K 

IMtelATB. 

k 

BMMB  LjnpC.  lS2t 

aiBL  nam.  1611 

QWUS  L  ni,  17S0 

amm  k  m&  loio 
onomn,  1000 

EDNMd)  L  IBMGAN. 
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MUOM)  ASSN  SOI  UNDN  SHgT,  *S06  MSMUE  TN  3721S.. 
1707  N  ST.,  Ml  WSMBIOI  K  20006 - 


ISIM  SnST.  Ml  HOMEnil  K  2000S .. 

■mpw  bmuoEAN  w  22102 

SIHT,  Ml  WSMPBiai  K  200J7.. 


IliO  I  SI,  Ml  OMaMION  DC  20006.. 


STHT.  S244  PWMianW  M  iHioi" 
DC  20036.. 


lY  um  auc.  400  \ii  sr..  mi  wAaMGiai  dc  20001 

OOHBTCUT  AW.,  HW.  #1006  NUMCKM  DC  20036 

KMSnWNA  AVt.  «.»  «Aa«BI»  OC  20004 .....,.-- 

roKu.  MxeaniT  t  nm.  p.c  1300  19Th  snQT.  mi,  #400  hashmgtm  oc 


Ml  lAaaeim  oc  20006.. 


m.  SLVB  9MG  Ml  20910„ 


rnnam  assm  go  kst  si.  ammnus  mi  21401.. 

IHSMK  IK  ami  400  fails  CHUKM  VA  22041 .„ 

1030N  1100  ISt.  Ml  MISMMGIDN K  20036- 

IMSHMERII  SI.  AUXAMMAM22I34 

K  SI.,  Ml  ani  300  NASHMEION  U  20006 

K  A..  Ml  WSMMEIW  U  20006. 

a  unifY  w  07111- 


1122  OWIMa  if  COMBCE  OUtDMG  MMiiwdBM  46204.. 

400  FBI  SI.  Ml  mS«gW  DC  20001 

I  2020  I  SI..  Ml  WASHMTV  K  20006 

i  SI.,  Ml  am  770  'mamem  k  20037 

ka.  *M.  am  370  KMSWION  K  20036 

soo  2301 M  SI..  Ml  wamem  k  20037 

343S  MUHH  OOUUW)  H8  MglB  CA  90010 
ST..  UN  am  702  NMSHMEIOII  U  20036 


WSSACHBETTS  AWNK,  UN.  NASMCIDN  K  20036. 

n  ncmmia  ruu  nr  yok  ny  10112.. 


as  600  MVnUND  AW.,  a»  WASNMSIPI  DC  20024 
Wm  WBNMBIW  STKET  AUXANBMA  VIA  22314 
CONBUCUT  ML,  Ml  MISBBION  K  20036 

14TN  ST..  Ml  WSHM6I0N  DC  2000S 


no  comiAini.. 

cuss  I  RNUOADS... 


MUER  t  aMDEOa  HMCMiS.  ML. 
TRANSAnCA  CONPOMIOI.. 


TMNSAnCAOXIiaTAl  MaMMCE  C0»... 
PUeUC  NOITH  ASSN.. 


NAinW.  WCHM  TOOi  BUUBS"  ASSN-. 

Ti  pnwBM  iBimni 

AHKNI  GAS  ASSH — 

KUMNE  CHOBAIS.  M: 

SIATI  OF  LOUSANA 

AmCANnCAl  TBHNOUnSH.. 


OGA*  ASSKIAint  OF  AIBEA.  IC 

dlB  SOMCE  CO -.. 

OOCACDU  OWPANY 

GUlf  t  NfSTBM  NXISnB  MC 

MOM.  01  CONP 

nMCOl  Ml 

mam  counoi  of  lk  MaMwz.  m;.. 

PMUOaWA  OKTIOC  OOM>ANY...„ -., 

OOMOH  CAUSE _ 

NATONAl  ASai  OF  ARAB  AIBCANS. 

BuoneiHOOo  of  LOCOMmw  engrkos-.. 

AMEREAH  HOia  t  Wlia  ASSI 

Hti  t  lOIWimiNJNC — 

CM.  runs  FOR  KaitATDRY  REFORM 


FEDHIAIBN  OF  W>AN  SAIMON  F6HEIKS  COOPERATIW  ASSN 

OPPOSE 

1UNA  RESEARCH  FOMMIDN.  HC 

BNODfRHOOO  OF  RAR.WAY.  AMJME  (  SIEAMSMP  CURS .._ 

lACX  MCOONAID  ASaKIATES  (FOR:  NORTWIOP  CORP) 

AMERXMI  PETROUUM  MSI 

AMERRMI  FBGONHa  t  GURWCE  ASSOCIATION 

HAUa  t  ASSOCHIIS  (RX:  NAIOM.  ASSN  OF  CHU  CARE  HAWfiBKNT) . 

anETY  OF  AHERCAM  FUMSIS  t  ORNAMENTAl  HORTKUITURBIS. 

MOTOR  WHOE  MANUFACIURBS  ASaXMIDN  OF  IME  U.S..  W. 

EATON  ASaXlAIES.  MC 

MORAUIYM  MEDIA.  RC. 


DGA  MIERNATniALMC 

8URUNGT0N  MOUSIhES.  IC. 


FOOD  MARXETIK  MSTIIUIE.. 

AR-aO — 

NBCAN  PEIROlflRI  BT 

MIIRSIAIE  MTURAL  GAS  ASaXSATHN  OF  AMBICA-- 

MHBCAN  ROSE  COUNCR — 

VIGON  t  OmS  (FOR:  PEICAN  TERMMAl) . 


27SJXI 


7,mn 

2i.UMI 

vmm 

DOM 
2MM 


I 

20410.00 
260J0 


(3MJI 

7,233.75 
1,723.75 


2,125.00 
6,7S0.M 
I.II7J0 
2t4i0 
2,211.00 


1.722.00 


4.650.00 

100.00 

1J00.00 


200.00 


2.500.00 


34.34 


450.00 
15.552.11 


500.00 


NATIONAI.  ASSN  OF  HGRK  BURDERS  OF  THE  U.S. 

NAIUIAl  ASSN  OF  RETDED  *  WTERAN  RAR.WAY  EMPIOVEES.. 

MimAl  RIFU  AS9I  OF  AMER. 

ESTATE  OF  MABa  R.  LAOD 

MNAY  LABOR  tXECUINES-  ASSN. 

OIUENS  TO  TAX  RJSIKE 

RJR  mUSIRB.  MC.. 


GENERAL  MILS  RESIAUIANT  GROUP,  MC„ 

HOUSUY.  GOUWERG  t  KANTARIAN 

JMBWaSw  raiBAIMN. 

EOm  BECIRC  MSmUIE 

AMOCAN  PAPER  MSI.  MC 

AHERCAN  PUPWOOO  ASSI.. 


NATOML  FEDERATION  OF  MOEPENDENT  BUSINESS.. 
NON  COMNSaCNED  OFFICERS  ASSN  CF  THE  USA ... 


1325  MA&SACNUSEITS  AWJHI  MAaMSim  DC  2niK" 
ST.,  MR,  #1IOON^PONK.. 


iioRUY  sionARY  FORiBi  1  oaeil'iiu' isiii'C  Mi'i^iii^^ 


am  2700 1000  mison  m.w).  arungton  va  22201.. 

BUUXNG  HASRNGIDN  DC  20005 

BOX  1160  KANSAS  CRY  KS  66117 

R.  MOORE  ST.  ROSaYN  VA  22209 

ST..  SE  WASHMGTDN  K  20003.. 


11N 


am  1025 


ST..N.N.  am  1004  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

~  1015  ISm  ST.,  Ml  NASHMCTON  K  20005... 


nm  I  ma,  am  iifo  loso  i7th  si,  mi  NASHMeiON  k  20030 

MEBRM  t  SWBUR,  2201 

WMO  a  HS«  1735 


mo  GMD  PUZA  PWAOaMA  PA  19102- 

YQM  AW.,  Ml  MAUMGION  K  20006 _. 

t  11  19IH  SI ,  NWJIM  FLOOR  KMSHMEIW  K  20036... 
N  ST.,  Ml  NASRHEION  DC  20036 — - „. 


ST..  im  RIASHMGIDH  K  20006- 

IfiUT  aiUARE  1  RMNMGION  OC  20006 

lASSAORSnS  AIBRK.  Ml  RMHMGION  K  20036- 
TmSREEH  mi  RMSHMGrON  K  20CO&.. 


AMEMMI  BANKERS  ASSN. 
GENERAL  ELECIRC  CO- 


AMERKAN  FED  OF  GOWRNMBIT  BHUYEES- 
EXXON  CORPORATION - 


AMCO,MC- 
AWKAN  PETROLEUM  MSmUTL- 
ROUNOTAflU- 


IPCUtWAROIKU- 


GBOAL  TELEPHONE  (  ELECIRONCS  CORP- 


GBMA  PACnC  CORP.. 
GNOCBIY  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN- 

OME  RON  t  STEU  CO 

NAnMAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 


NATDNAl  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE- 

NATKMAL  CfFa  MACHME  DEALERS  ASSN.. 

PHARMCamCAL  MANUFACniRERS'  ASSL- 

aWY  OORP  OF  AMERXX _. 

WESTMGHOUSE  EUCIRC  CORP 

TRW,  HC- 


WnWL  AS9I  OF  SMAU  BUSNESS  MWSTMENI  COS.. 

HBOUM  RIWR  BAaN  ASSN 

BOBNG  COMPANY 

AMERCAN  TRUOONG  ASSNS,  INC 

LTV  OORPORATRM.. 


MNTZ,  lEVM,  CONN.  FERRIS.  GLOWaiY,  AND  POPEO  (FDR:  GOLDMAN  SACHS  ( 

MNTZ,'  LEVM,  COHN,  FERRIS,  GL(N9(Y.  AND  POPEO  (FOR:  NORTHERN  ENERGY 

CORPORAIWN}.  ^ 

MMTZ,  LEVM,  COM,  FERRIS.  aOVSXY,  ANO  POPEO  (FOR:  REFUSE  FUELS,  MC) 


MINn,  LEVM.  COHN,  FERRIS,  aOVSXY,  AND  POPEO  (FOR:  SCA  SERVICES)-. 

mm.  LEVM,  CCIM,  FERRIS,  GIOVSXY,  ANO  POPEO  (FOR:  SECURUKS  MOUSIRY 
ASSN). 

MTERIARLMC 

WLLlSlilESMICH 


I  CORP.. 


AMERCAN  MSI  OF  AKMIECIS- 
EDISON  ELECTRKMSmUTE. 


WMYUW  MiJM  am  400  WASRNGTON  DC  20024... 
3556  RMSictON  K  20007.. 


MC,  1126  JEFFBBON  PIXX.  Ml  WASRNGTON  K  20036.. 


K  SIRBT  NW  am  136  WASRNCraN  K  20005- 
ORIH  aNT  ST.  ARUNCrON  VA  22209.. 


JMNSYLVAWA  AVt,  NW,  #1204  WASRNGTON  OC  20006- 

WCORSNAVENUt  NW  WASRNGniN  DC  20007 - 

-  STRET.  NW,  #204  WASRNGTON  K  20007 

COHNECnCUI  AW.  NW  WASNNGTON  K  20015 


P01IHC 
GOO 


AUTDMOTIW  PARTS  REBUtLDERS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  COUNOI  OF  LIFl  INSURANCE.  MC.. 


4.999.91 


1,2S19( 

6,113.46 

251.00 


151.74 
4J«7J6 
lIllMil 

5M00 


7JSO.0O 
51.42 


236.S0 
126.50 
297i5 
275.75 


421.97 
557.45 
400.00 
493.03 


7.00 

12.00 

2.00 

IJOOOO 


966.75 


29.00 


1,294.00 
1,410.00 


3JOO.0O 

7.iai4 

425.00 

7W.00 

13.179.04 


13.591.00 
1,410.00 


1,250.00 

13J47.00 

540.00 

11.541.00 

7.030.00 


1.000.00 
2.r"" "" 


10.000.00 
2.500.00 


900.00 
9.000.00 


233.77 


20.17 
122.41 


202.23 
299.13 


135.00 

21356.77 

171.47 


30.119.75 
921.95 


760.00 
250.00 
230.00 
310.00 


710.00 


367.00 
102.00 


610.00 


69.19 


NATXINAL  CABU  TELEVISION  ASSI,  INC 

NATHNAL  ASSI  OF  HOME  BURJIERS  OF  THE  Uj... 

AMERCAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN 

AMERCAN  MEAT  MSmUTE 

AMERICAN  PRESOENT  LMES.. 


WOLF  TRAP  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  PERF0RMM6  ARIS - 

ASSOCIATION  OF  FEDERAL  VETERIMRIANS 

AMERCAN  APPARa  MANUFACTURERS  ASSI.  MC ........ 

NATIONAI  RURAL  LETTER  CARRnS"  ASSI 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERCA.  MC... 


PORTFOLIO  OF  AGRCUITURE  ANO  CAYMAN  TURTU  FARM  LTD.. 
CENTRAL  GULF  LMES.  MC 


312.50 


2.000.00 


10,161.00 

410.00 

5,000:00 


63397 


10.000.00 


#^«^&T<^*«w9e>o*r^&T  A  «    Xfwfft^x%'r^      U4*WTC<? 
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MBMU  LYWIiOa..  IC  am 906  ll2t  I SnCI,  NW  WASRNGTON  K  20136- 

aMn  L  MmwBEj.  tmomums coun  vbma  va  ram 

■MM  H.  nSua  CMEOCUI  NIL.  NW  MgHMBDN  DC  20036 

M.  INB  HraL  lit  CDMBnCUI  WEJM  HNSSRnON  K  20006. 


UWV  D.  KYBB.  am  214  412  FBI  SIISI.  SE  MASRNOON  DC  2M03„ 

k- 

k- 

k- 

k- 


lAHBG  HDMUX.  IHl  R  51.,  NW.  #903  NASMGIDN  K  20006.. 
UUK  L  HCNa  1629  K  SnBI,  N.W  RMSMGIDN  K  20006,- 


uma  A.  anBL  am  1020  ^25  13In  sl  nw  wMSHMsraN  bii  aoM- 


MB  oamwwikAnas  assi.  200  douAas  buk.  wcwta  rs  67202 

IBOMnBIT  01 1  GAS  ASSL  711  MMB  OFFCE  BlDt  TUSA  OR  74103 

RWIjMWI,  UI9  F  ST.,  MnMSMNGIDN  K  20004 ....--.---.. ;:^::~,r-xirs^m~^;!XXi~r.T,r 

Mn^NlRWCE  FOR  HRBIRHL  (WUCMG  t  KSnUCIUmt  1520  ONK)  SAVMGS  PUZA  CUW^ 

PMR.  I  warn  ajis  isn  sirki.  nw  wammgidn  dc  20006 

NGMIT  LEGAL  ACIJON  mOM,  IC  M  ISIM  ST.,  NW  W^aRNSTON  DC  WOPS 

MUAM,  nUED,  HNKfYtMS0Ut25  EW  ST..  Ml  WASRNGIW  K  21006 

k. 

k 


bWk|«/CM 


IIAinWL  IBN  OF  RECVCUN6  MOUmB  MC- 


BOBNG  OOHMER  SBNCES... 


MIMNW  MM  

BBBCW.  MAMUmWI  CD».  OF  AHBUL 
CAURRNAWBiaOEIMHaS- 


MieODOlI  CATIIBCN  ASSKMnON. 


MIHNAL  FtANUI  GMNBg  GROUP  - 
SI.JOEMMBMISCORPOMTBN. 

FQOMTED  D0T  STORES.  MC 

MIBOO  MC. 

NATDNALCATTiaB^ASM--.. 


NAIOML  MSN  OF  FRRMTE  PSYCHHIRC  NOSPIIMS- 


AHWMW1ED  CLOTHMG  I  TEXTU  WDRXaB  UNRM- 


BEStSTQCIBRBGE.  am  500  1701  PBMSYlVAMAA«B(IE.MIWIMMNGnMOC  20006 

to - 

ROY  H.  iSMifLiwTsiji*'^ 

Mua  innMJBi.  charieko,  ess  isih  si.,  nw  waswgton  k  20005 


k- 
k- 


HUER  ASaXJATES,  MC ,  2S0O  QUE  SI.JW  WASRNGTON  DC  20007... 
OAU  HRia.  1200  16TH  ST .  NW.  #305  WASRNGTON  K  20036 ...-. 

k 

OaOMI  HRi  MRLBI.  15TH  t  M  SIV  Ml  WASRNGTON  DC  20005- 

lAMES  a  MUB.  1616  H  SI.  NW  WASJRNGION  DC  20006 

JOE  D.  MUa.535  NORTH  OEARBOM  SI.  CHCAGO  t  60610 

RINN  R.  HUa  1750  MOUND  BUUMG  OEVBANO  OH  4411S 

PAUIJ.  MUBt.  MHO  SEARS  TOWa  CHCMO  R.  60606- 


nCHARO  L  MUER.  1700  NORTH  MOORE  SI  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 ----..-.„.--. 

ROBOT  H.  MUER,  490  L-ENFANI  PUZA  EAST.  SW,  #2202  WASRNGTON  OC  20024^.-__--.~.- 
ROBBITA  BALSIAO  MUER.  am  300  1755  MASSCHUSETTS  AWNUE.  NW  WASRNGTON  K  20036- 
ROHN  HUfR.  1925  R  STREH.  Ml  WASMGTDN  K  20006.. 


MUO.  CANFELD.  PADDOCK  1  STONE.  Sm  300  2555  H  ST..  NW  WAMNGTON  DC  20037 
MUBt.  CASaOV.  URROCA  t  LEMN,  am  500  2SSS  M  ST.,  NW  WAaWGION  U  20037.. 

at  PETE  MUEM,  4360  N.E.  RK  POMI  STUART  a  33494 •,:::;:;;;:;-,;=;-ivi-- 

CHRBIME  TOPPMG  MURia.  1717  HASSMHBETTS  AVE..  #503  WASMGION  K  20036.- 
XWN  a  MRLMER  P.O  BOX  I7U  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051.. 


nCMARD  M  MUMAN.  P.C,  am  901  1730  M  STREET,  NW  WASMGTON  K  20036- 

Do 

to 

HHN  F.  MUS,  1175  I  ST.,  NW  WASMKION  DC  20006.. 


MNERM.  nURAIKM  OOAUTBN.  MC,  P.O.  BOK  1 5631  Sm  103  lAKEWOOO  CO  10215 .— 

THOMAS  B.  HRNBAJIO  FRBI  SI-SE  WASMGTON  K  20003 - - 

STAFFORD  HQMa  HSHQE.  PO  BOX  10313  DES  MOMES  lA  50306 

sSSnYMTOiaL  coaTnM^^  looo  thomas  JEFFERaw  snsn.  mi.  #600  wmhmgton 

K  20007.  

THOMAS  F.  HTCHELL  IS75  I  ST..  NW  WASMGION  OC  20006 

ROBERT  M.  MOUTB).  777  14TH  ST..  NW  WASRN6IDN  DC  20005 

KM  V.  MOUa.  1155  ISTH  ST..  NW  am  1010  WASRNGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  A.  MOUFaiY.  5025  WGOONSN  AVBRH.  NW  WASRNGION  K  20016 

MCWa  J.  MOLONEY.  IMX)  MASSIORBETIS  AVt.  NW  WASRNGTON  DC  20036 

C  MANLY  MOIPUS,  P.O.  BOX  3556  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

HERMAN  J.  MOUAHN.  1600  WtSON  BLVD.,  #1101  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 .. 


CmSE  MANHAITM  BMK 

JOMI TAM  POKE  ON  FEDERAL  FMAN.  ASSSI  FOR  UW  SIUDBRS- 

USAUE  MHONN.  BANK. 

BUUX  AND  OGCKa  MANUFACIURMC  COMPANY 

PEPaOO,MC- 

PIZZA  hOiJC 

ASSOOATDN  OF  AHERCAN  PUBlfiHERS.. 


ASSOCHIBN  OF  PMWIE  PBSON  I  WELFARE  PIMS,  MC. 

8MXUY  COMPWY  OF  AMZONA 

10000)  CORPORATCN.. 


11.250J0 
IjOOOO 


2.491.10 
t33J3 

4J00.10 

1.SW.N 

1,500J0 

500.00 

3,500.00 

1.000.00 

103,146.13 

3lltt 

2SUI 


2JtSJI 


NUCLEM  FVB  SERVCES.  MC. 


TOSdD  CONPORAIKM- 


GUU  RnRAOQASIAL  CANAL  ASM 

lEXASGUU,  MC.... -. 

NAIRNAL /tSa  OF  HOME  BUUIERS  OF  THE  Oi. . 

MT10NAL  GRMGE 

AMERCAN  MEDCAL  ASM 

STANDARD  m.  CO.. 


MWSTMENI  OOUNSa  ASM  or  AHBRCA.  MC- 

BOBNG  COMPANY 

IBICCOHC. 


OONaXIRN  OF  aXM.  SCBCE  ASSB- 

AUJNKE  TO  SAW  BBGY 

MTBMAinM.  PAPBI  CO 

NAinW.  PUBUC  RADRl- 


AMBICAN  TELEPHONE jraaWPN  COMPANY ■—„■„-.-■„ 
NATIONAL  ASSI  OF  MOB>EMBn  COIUGES  t  UNNBSTIES.. 

aiUIHEASTBM  LUMBER  MAMFACIUBS  ASM-.-- 

FAMOU  WDU5WS,  It 

HOUSE  OF  BKBIMmES.  SAM  RMN.  PR 

SBMTE  OF  PUenO  RBO 

TOBACCO  MSmUIL- 


MMBMLS  EHUMIKM  CQHJTXMJC. 
AMrnXN  NUCLEAR  BOGY  OOUML 


2,215.00 
4J17.04 
12JI0J0 


14175 


INJI 


IjBUO 


7.72190 
9J27.42 


7J5 
973jGt 


250JI 


104.51 


l,2nJI 


3,2S0BI 


lOMI 

461.72 
3,400.00 

100.00 
1,I7U0 
I0,2HLM 

4IL73 


1,517.50 
IUIZJ3 


NAIOML  POM  PRODUCERS  OOUNCL. 
MIFIDRIOA — 


GEOR(M-PAaFC  CORP 
GENERAL  aECTRC  CO 


CHRBIDPHER  MQNBL  1957  E  ST.,  NW  WAMCTON  DC  20006  

CHARLES  A.  HOraT,  am  1101  1346  CONNECTRVT  AVDWE,  NW  WASRNGTON  K  20036- 

tm  M  MONIEY.  am  600  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WAMNGTON  DC  20005 ..-. 

MCHAa  MOMDNEY.  am  2700  1000  WHSON  BLVD.  ARIMGTON  VA  22209 

JOHN  t  MOHai.  923  RWA  RRIGE  ORIW  GREAT  FALLS  VA  22066 

STEVEN  M.  MOOOK.  910  16TH  STREP  ROOM  302  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

t  MBMU  MOODY.  412  FUST  ST..  aji200  WASRNGTON  K  20003 

lAMES  P  MOONEY,  1724  HASSAOJlShS  AVL.  NW  WASRNGTON  DC  20036 

AUN  J.  MOORE,  am  840,  1100  CONNECTXDT  AVi.  NW  WASRNGTON  DC  20036 

APRH.  MoSnu  G  SIRttT.  SE  WASRNGION  K  20003 - -. 

JAB  E.  M00REJ776  F  ST..  NW  WASMGTON,  K  20006 

M.  MOJSSA  MKME.  2029  K  STREF,  NW  WASRNGION  K  20006.. 


MORALITY  M  MEDIA.  MC.  475  RHEISKIE  DRIW  am  239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115.- 

VMCENI  L  HOREILI.  25S0  M  ST.,  NW  am  225  WASRNGION  DC  20037 

JOHN  MORGAN,  192S  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006^ 


MORGAN,  LEWS  I  BOCXXI^.  SIITE  NO  NORTH  1800  M  ST.,  NW  WASMGTON  K  20036- 

to 

to 

JEANNE  MORM,  1615  H  STREH,  NW  WASRNGTON  K  20062. 


ROBQII  L  MOAm,  600  NEW  MMPSRRE  AVENUE,  NW,  #354  WASRNGTON  DC  20037. 

JAMES  A.  MORRU.  OOn  PLAZA  I  PHRADELPHA  PA  19113 

MARGMEI  M.  MORB.  1750  GU)  MEADOW  ROAD  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

MARTM  S  M0RRBa?57  E  STREEIJIW  WASRNGTON  OC  20006 

MORRBON  A  FOEfBTER,  1920  N  SlttEH,  N.W.  WASRNGTON  DC  20036 

to.. 


WUIAM  C  MORRBON,  2001  NORTH  ADAMS  ST.  ARIIIGIQN  VA  20001-..- 

FRANK  D.  MORUZZL  Sm  SOO  1235  JEFFERSM  DAVIS  WGHWAV  ARLMGTON  VA  22202 . 

RussaL  N.  ma/a.  am  iso  9so  n.  glebe  rd.  arungton  va  22203 

ax.  MOSCR,  IG6O  L  ST.,  NW,  #215  WASRNGTON  DC  20036 

BERNARD  MOSS,  2440  VRGHRA  AW..  NW  WASMGTON  K  20037 

ROBERT  E  MOSS,  am  SOO  1899  L  SIRET,  NW  WASRNGTON  K  20036 

MOSS,  MCGEE  t  BELLMON,  1740  N  SIREH.  NW  WASRNGTON  OC  20036 

to — 

k 

LYNNtlJItT015T5IHSirNW;#^^ 


MANCHESm  ASaXJATES.  LTO.  (FOR  MSSAN  MOTOR  COMPRIIY.  LID.)- 

AWIGAMAIB)  IRAM3I  UliORita--00 

NAIKMAL  RURAL  aBniCOOOPBIAmE  ASBI..- _ 

AMBHCAN  m  MSmUTE .^. 

AMBBCAN  WATBIWAYS  OPERATORS,  MC 

ASSOCIATED  GB«AL  CONTRACTOR^  OF  AMOCA 

UMQN  OF  CONCERNED  a»mSIS 

TEXAS  EASIHIN  TRANSNSaON  CORP. 

iRw,  mc. " „„„„.„.„—».««— —..—"M—... 


FOeiAIION  OF  AMBNCAN  OONTROUED  SRFfMG.. 

ASaJOAIXM  OF  AMBBCAN  RAHROAOS 

NATXMAL  CABU  IBfVGnN  ASSI,  MC 

ATCHBON.  TOPBIA  t  SANTA  FE  RAI.WAY  CO 

NATXMAL  CAWAIGH  TO  STOP  IHE  MX 

NATXJNAL  ASSI  OF  MANUFACIURBB 

AMBHCAN  aOEIY  OF  MECHANCAl  BIGMmB.- 


OOMGOLBM  CORFWATION ----. 

COMMUNCATRB  WORRBS  OF  AMERCA. -;--" -"-"•j=s;iss~ 

COMRinS  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  OMDENO  REMVESTMBIT- 

CONaUQAmi  NATURAL  GAS  00 

KNOU  FME  CHEMCAIS.  MC 

CHAM8BI  OF  COMKRCE  OF  THE  Ui 

aiOETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  APPRABBS 

aSIT  PAPBI  COMPANY.. 


BRCK  MSmUTE  OF  AMBHCA. — ----. 

ASaCIATED  GBBML  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBBCA 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANOSCO..---......--.-.- 

REEF  CORPORATXIN  (FDR:  EAGU  MANAGEMBIT  TRUST) . 
MEAT  MPORIBK  OOUNOL  OF  AMBBCA.  MC- 


ITAUAN  ABKISPACE  RR«I«BJ[S>aj"5ji-is--- 
AMBHCAN  BORBI  MANUFOMERS  ASKWIXIN.  ML. 


CROWN  ZEUBBAOI  OORPORAIXM- 


MOTKN  PciSlE  ASM  OF  AROCA.  MC.  1600  EYE  SIREH.  NW  WAaiNGTON  OC  20006 

JOHN  J.  MOTLEY,  am  695  600  MMIYUNO  AVE..  SR  WASRNGION  OC  20024 ;••  ■•iw;i,-;j.-™iv 

WITOR  AND  EOUPMOn  MANUFACIURBB  MSOOAIKM,  1120  19TH  ST.,  NW  Sllrt  333  WASHHKTOR  DC  2«06.. 
MOTOR  VBRCU  MINUFKTURBB  ASaOAIXM  OF  IHE  US,  MC,  300  NEW  GOITER  6LDG.  DETROIT  M  48202-... 

KBLY  HOUn  MOUNIAMJ619  MASS«HUSEITS  AW.,  NW  WASRNGTON  K  20036 

MOUNIAM  WEST  ASSOOaVeS,  2000  L  ST ,  HW  #  200  WASMGTON  X  20036. 

to 

HAROU)  P  MUEUfR  M,  P.O.  BOX  7755  PHILAOELPHU  PA  19101 

JAMES  MUAR,  815  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASRNGTON  X  20006 --xi;" ■vi;-,;:;;^.^ 

WtUAM  a  MUUEN,  1010  WfiCONSN  AVBRIE.  Ml,  #6MWASHMnON  X  20007 

RCHARO  J.  MUUER.  1100  OORNECTBUT  AVt.  NW  WASRNGTON  X  20036 

XMN  P  MUUJGAN.  1101  17TH  SI.JIW  WASRNGTON  X  20036 

ALBBH  t  MUIUN  JR  ,  111  POWOdBMU  RO  (B79)  MAYNARO  MA  01754 

mCY  MUUM.  1000  OONNECTKUI  AVt,  NW,  #700  WASMGION  K  20036 


ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  HQIOMG  ODS- 
AMBHCAN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  00... 
NAIXIMLBANKBBASSI- 


NAIXMAL  CENIBI  FOR  APPROPRIATE  TECHNOUX.Y- 
NATK)NAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  fOUNOATOI. 
NATIONAL  RURAL  DEVaOPMOff  (  FMANCE  OORP-. 
INIBMORTH 


NATIONAL  FBiatATXM  OF  MOB>ENDBIT  BUSNESS- 


437.50 

22SJI0 

2.100.00 


147BI 

4.387  JO 

5JI00.00 

60.00 


S2tJI0 


211.16 
253.00 
107.50 

"XMUk 

mn 

2122 

170.00 
212.62 

240JXI 


101.00 
12600 


1.11117 


200JI 

272.99 

5.700.00 

ixno.oo 


2S0JI0 


44J2 

3noo 

t75Be 


710B0 


2JS0J0 


420JI 

12J2057 

ITSJO 


900JO 
4J6ZJX) 
2.140.00 


30.000.00 
2.500.00 
2.000.00 

2tj)00.00 
2.2S0.n 


155.64 


119.04 


44J7 

701.70 
45J0 


96.09 


II2JI 


».M 


52.10 


AMBHCAN  PAPER  INST.  MC 

GREAT  NATIONAL  CORPORAIDN. 
UIAHPOWBttUGKTCO.. 


TAXPAYBS  FOR  FHWAL  PENSION  REfORM..--. .---.. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  I  STEAMSRP  OOKS .. 

THMO  CLASS  MAIL  ASaX»tal 

CHRYSUR  CORPORAIXJN 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION. 

ORSTAL  EflURWNT  CORPORATKIN 

NAnONAL  RETAIL  MBKHANTS  ASSI 


3.S33.00 

■'iSio'oir 

15.948.00 
8,750.00 

gSl'oo' 

2,000.00 

1.SM.00 

4,OO0A) 

100.00 


21721.67 

200.00 

3.59168 

3.53in 


346.04 
4.0l4i2 


105.00 


15.80 


tM^m^U  9    1009 
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3657 


JMI 


3666 


i  tt,  «f.  fi 

I  HIM  ST.  NH 


1(2$  Ell  SliEET,  Ml  MSiKTQN  K  20006.. 
NUWD  MK  HM  MK  \M  22015.. 


nam  kw,  tioto  muneidn  w  22201 


na  i  anz.  1120 

MM.  i  MA  nSI 

GMraimB,im 
BHmwnLiMo 
ajHOBiTioi. 

MMY.WnMJH,' 


ou)  oamn  m.  mum  w  22102 

~  V  ML  Mr  NdSMBIWDC  20036 

. ..  ST.,  NH,  IllN  fUat  MUNNEIQN  K  20036_ 
I  SSHtlMS^  MBMJW  WSMMION  DC  20036.. 
I  KSMHfinrS MfLMT 

S03 1119  mm 


11»  DOMKICUr  MBU.  M 


UnS  WET.  KM  COM  [ 
IINCTA.IIier,SflE 

IMM 1 IMM.  1616  N^       .  

^  MSN.  WIS  ifH  ST..  Mr  sunt  W  NflSMMGiai  K  20036 
Oi 


aaeum  m  mih 

ins  aamajmimu.  m  msMMGioi  oc  20030.. 

SnST,  IN  MIMiitTOII  K  i 


HMOr  L  MmW.  17Sa  1  Sr.,  MT  IMSHNGnM  DC  20006.. 

4243  EASIKST  MTr  OfW  CWSI  »  20015 

OOENS  ASSN.  1155  ISn  SI.,  m  NMHIKnN  DC  20005.. 


MWBWl 


aHMlCg 


MIOMl 
tMOMl 


Miami 

MUnKH 

MIDW. 

K 


MICMHI 
ASSNFDtng 
ASSifOi 
ASSifV 

temtm 
lemvm^ 

MMOICMt 

ASSior 


I  SBmaajt  bDk  i4ot  5S3S  horiud  may  smsfio  va  22isl 

iMfflc  skcmSi  sun  415  wtATON  riAU  mnH  wcaton  ■>  20102 

DHJB  SRKS.  ie.^P.a  BOK  1417-049  M£XAIOM  YA  22313 

\fCinMWB,  ani  tso  1522 1  sr..  iw  «ASMM6nii  dc  20005 

lY  iSranKNMS DCMOS,  2101 1  WUMD  tm  BLVD.  FT  lAUOaDAU  H  33306 
m  CNUMBI.  104  EAST  SSTMr.  NEW  YOH  m  10016. 


FfOIN. 
FOIMIY 


iwraw. 


MTOM. 


Miaw. 

MT0M. 

Miaw. 


ASS*  OF 
MSiOF 
/ISSN  OF 
ASSHOF 
MSN  OF 
ASSiCF 
ASSHOF 

ASSiaF 

ASSNOF 
ASSiaF 


m  fmaf  CDUBES  t  UMIBBmES,  SWTE  i03  1717  WSSACHUSETIS  AVE..  MT  WASHMEiaN 
MW  FACMOB^  1776  F  ST..  Mr  NASMM6T0N  K  20006... 


■IT  AL 

■IT  N.SMmS 


IW  ( 
IM  T 


MnMUmBOOH  X 


iXBOHM 


lAsaacvni. 


MHOMICMU 

MTOManiBBn 

MIOMCUAMAa 
HAnOMLCUa  "" 
WnOMLCOAL        _ 
HAIDW.  OOdUIOI  FDI 

MnwucoMimA 

MmMOOHIFOi 
IMiaMLCOHai 
K2N3i 


iwnaMiconai 

IWnMIl  COMO.  FQ* 
WnOMtaMOLCF 

Mniw.oaun.aF 
MTOMoawaiaF 

MTaWOaURXOF 

MhoMi  oaun.  ON 

MnOMLaBIKM. 

Nonw.  fosMini 

MnW.  FOBMIOI 
MnMUFEDBWni 
MnOMlFBnUB 

mam  raoo   ^ 

MnOMl  GMM  1  FEB 

MTDw.  amt  m 


MimnMiuRmi 

MIOMl  UASHI  OF 
MIBMlUAgP 
MimALlMBIONE 
MiaMlOnOY 
MUMAI  MAIIIIK 
rMIDMllil  — 

mxmLOKmuxtai 

MIDWlPMnC 
MIOMl  FEAQ 

MWMIBAOI 

rMilOMl  FESI  conK 

M1DIAlP«nCT 

MIOMl  nau 

MIOMl  BAUY..^^ 
MIOMl  KMOUTAIltl 
MIOMl  KTAtKK  INIS 


'.mtt  S 
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mmmuummtULmwaimi 

IH.  140  Mi  nta  KHYOM  NY  10007 


HASMKISN  DC  20024.. 


lociom. 


IK2N3I.. 


IK20OI.. 


I  BMW  i  KB  13M  HIM  Sngl,  MT.  »200  lASHWeWI  DC  20fl»- 

IM  Mmiwini  DC  20ooi 

I  DC  20036... 


fH  2S50li  ST..  miWSMEIQN  K  imfi 


NY  AM  9GHEB  2550  II  SnSI.  Mr  NASMKiai  K  20037.. 


\  Vm  1111 JBFBBON  DAMS MGHWAYMUSRM  VIA  22202. 

ff^SME  901  im  I  SL  Ml  ■ASMMGIOI  K  20036 

iMSS.  A£,  MT  OMSMEItll  OC  20036.. 


tVaRIIY10271„ 


DC  20036... 

ANBUJW  HASMCKM  K  20006.- 
MSHWnM  K  20036 


sum  710  1730  ■  SI..  MllMmiiGIOH  K  20036.. 


sun  107 1101  m  miwiaicmi  wASMMnw  k  20037.. 

IC  ra aOR  11675  ST.  PCTBBMG  R  33733... 

ls.  ml  pa  bok  14117  coumws  oh  43214. 
pIwi 


mn  ESIAIE 


COS.  3707  WOOMEW  TIMCE  P  0.  BOX  6S700  MDMIMnUS  M  4C2(( 

MM&  200  P(«A»l  mr  VOW  KY  10166 

COWHUAIinl  ABMWSIMIOK.  N^  SURE  300  3  PeMONT  CEHTER  ATUWIA  GA  30O42 

OOMUUAinS,  1432  DURE  SI.  AlfXAMMU  VA  22314 

BOWMD0UI6  CaMWCia&  1016  20IM  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

MIUiBUl,  AIMjDA  JDOSEmr  2t27JAILSAlvlwpRJl  SAIVAOOR 
FAIEBMSraBU 


1WSISJC,  1101  17IH  ST..  NT  SUtE  700  NASHMGIDN  K  20036 

Snr  OFBMTOB.  MC  SinE  505  700  1  FAIFAX  ST.  AUXAMORM  VA  22314 

GRmOS.  SUnE  300  415  2ND  ST..  NE  WASMRKTON  K  20002 

ISSN.  MG.  3150  SPWC  ST.  FAMK  VA  22031 

^ISS  ISIH  ST..  Ml  WSWEIOI  K  2000S. 


Ea«l««/tM 


FAHBT  EDUCATOMl  »  OMfEMIM  MRON  OF  ABBHCA.- 


AMEHCM  MnS  CONSaVATHN  OOUNCK.. 

soiM  \sm 

GUF  OR.  OORPflWnON 

IUN.TIiniBU$COBP.. 

SQMCE  BNUnraRnUmN,  AR-CD.. 

MIOML  ngoPMnssoRS  asm... 

FEDOAl  EVRESS. 

JOSm  SEAGMM  t  SONS.  RC... 


CMCAGO,  MIWAUIB,  ST.  PAUL  1  FACH:  BRS.. 

CUVEUkr  CUFFS  MR  CO 

FRBPORT  MRgNLS  CO 

MM  ORE  USSORS  ASSN.  IC 


UVCOMMnON.. 


MMK  8R5RBS  AHRJHn  ASSR .. 
MIOMl  COUNCR.  OF  COM.  lESSORS.. 


LEAR  SKGUR,  MC./ENER6V  PRODUCTS  DRr„ 
PAN  Mnnil  NORU)  AaWAYS,.MC.. 


MTOMl  RURAl  ElKTRC  COOPaAINE  ASSN.. 

AWRCAN  SOOHY  OF  OMl  DONEEIS 

AHBHCAN  TWOf  AND  FRMNCE  COM>ANV 

AMBBCAN  NAIBMAYS  OFEMTDRS,  BC 

ASAROO  MC 

AUTDmiVE  MJriS  ROUIOBB  ASSN 

AMBBCAN  BANKBIS  ASSN 

ABBKMI  MQAOCASTBR:  CO 

MTOML  OOUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPEMTNES .. 
MHONAL  COUNCR.  OF  FARMB  COOPERATIVES.. 

M»«ONIMBIT  01 1  GAS  ASSN 

ROTEBI I  NAFTALM  (FOR:  AlASCOM.  MC).. 


niEEN  t  NAHAIM  JFOI:  TELEPHONE  6  DATA  SYSTEMS.  MC)  ..„.. 
■DBIESI  ALLIANCE  FOR  MOUSIIML  FMANCBKi  i  RSIRUCniMNG.. 
AMERCAN  BUSMESS  CONFERBRS 


MIOMl  GRANGE.. 
GENBMl  ELKTRC  CO.. 
■RiX  t  00.  BC 


IHK,  ML»- 


FOODMARmMG  BSI1TUTE.. 
AMBRCANEIWCALUMON.... 


7.177.12 
5,4C3i2 


1.000.00 


1JI00.10 
500.00 


500.00 

250.00 
300.00 
500.00 
450.W 
450.00 
250.00 


227  J6 

179.50 

2.500.00 

1.749.91 

300.00 


2JI0O.0O 

■iJ5bii.do 


62.50 
S12.50 


900.00 

555.00 

5.671.50 


676 

4.512.59 

2.057.61 

96.497.22 


490.511.00 
54.500.70 


AM  BAFT  ASSN.  ONE  F/)RHAGUT  SQUARE  SOUTM  NASinni'DC  atoT! 


rs  OL » 

ODiinlN. 


ASH,  MC.  1724  MASSAORISEnS  AK.,  Ml  WASHMCION  DC  20036. 
'  5420 1  gUBK  SI  P.a  MX  34(9  BOBnOO  CO  MISS 

I.  MC,  S30  TIN  SI.  SE  HASMGIDN  DC  20003 

16»EYE  ST^NBr.  #(01 NASHMETON  K  20006 


a  UBS 


MlMMCE,»n BOB  1919  PBNBYIVANM  AM.,  NW  NASHRCniN  K  20006 

«NE  CMBMAIDLMC.  P.a  BOK  23291  SAVAMMH  GA  31403 

I  UFE  AMBOiMC.  SUIE  400  1707  I  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20O36 

^  M  BXCAIBN,  SuAe  410  WtK  lAlE  VRIAff  GREEN  COUROM  HD  210U 

BSUE  MDUShRN.  OEVELOPI0T  BOROS.  BOX  1.  900  SOUTH  1100  M  ST.,  NW  WASHmGTON 


BHNCE  OONFBOCL  ONE  PBM  PIAM  NQI YOW  NY  10001 . 
OF  AMBL  PAHR  12215 ICNPHB  IN  3(112... 


FKARMS  POUCY.  MC  7216  SIAfFDRO  ■).  ALfXNIIRM  VA  22307.. 


/  KHIIVM.  BMUYBB.  435  SOUTHOM  B10&  1425  N  ST^  NW  WASHM6I0N  OC  20005.. 

I  Wm  COORBMim  IMO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  NW  WASMNCTDN  DC  20036 

>  AUN  CBIIBB.  SilTE  915  2(00  VMGRM  m..  fk  WASHMGTON  K  20037.. 


BRRBIRB,  SUTE  1190  1(50  K  SIBEH,  NW  WASHRCTON  K  20006.. 


(imcnc  FUB5  PROOUCnON.  SUIE  960  ins  eye  ST..  Ml  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 
TB  ASSN.  21(1 1  SI.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20O37 

FOailBnimiOK  1(IH  SL  NW  WASMMGTCH  K  20036. 

MKPBMBIT  (BMSLISO  W.  20111  Wi  SAN  WIEO  CA  94403 

_  IKBOD  PMCIBN.  NiJRSQ,  P.O.  BS  11407  214  SOUTH  DR.  DURHW  RC  27703.. 

S<in08  ASM.  H23  RaRmMUSTRMl  BQAO  PHXM  L  61615 

^RS  ASSN.  1133  20n  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

ASSN.  725  ISm  $IJ»  WMHMGTCN  K  20005 

H  ST,  NW  WAliiCION  DC  20006.. 


•  IETWUJ.,0NE  MtMXJSEm  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

T  ANSPORTAflON  liAGUE.  SUITE  410  ION  VBBBONT  AVE.JNI  WASHMGION  K  20005.. 
OF  THE  UA,  1023  NORTH  ROYAL  SIBET  AinURKW  VA  22314 


ASM.  «IE  400  nimt  1100  H  si.,  NW  WMHMGION  K  20036... 

SiRii; 


MC,  9111 500  3251  ou  HE  HWY.  FARFAX  VA  22030. 
lIOLPO.  BOK  13315  U8  VEGAS  NV 19112 

bZwas  n  si.  mr  waiiwgton  k  m» 

30  F  SI.  NW  WAHMIGION  DC  20001 


OOHB  OF  ACOB,  SRIE  1204  1701  I  SI.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  2000( 

EOEAiaS  WDCMIVN,  110  UVaV  llVb.  P.O.  BOX  707  WOOD  OAU  L  Mill.. 

OUNCLBC.  1707  H  fl'.  NW  IIIH  FLOOR  WASHMGION  K  20000 

FaiWBBL  425  13IH  ^..  NW  WASHMGIDN  OC  20004 


.  NW.  #350  WAMNGIDN  K  20036.. 


IM  UTY 


,  SITE  #110  HAIYUNO  AVt,  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002. 

P.a  BOK  iORS  WIIMMRG  WV  25401 

SmiE  1100  (ISO  lEEHURG  PKE  VOM  VA  22190 

""^'   20  N.  WACXEI  OR.  CHKMGO  1160606.. 


CORP.,  ONE  FARRAGUT  SOME  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 
wSlWONDCr 


2ib3  ■  ST..  NW  1 


16.501.50 

92500 

2.013.00 

3.525.09 


64.27 
5.4(152 


15.00 
96.00 
10.50 


6070 
5(5J2 


13.035.00 
I.7S0.00 


13.124.13 


117.61 
10.965.50 
91.069.00 


5.942.50 

1.156.25 
15J3S.42 


29.501.75 

4,410.04 

711.12 


107  Jl 

70,691.95 
13,43500 

2,170.00 
121.60 

5,000.00 


12.500.00 
51.631.00 
4.125.00 


450.00 
20314.(1 


1.692.14 


2100 
214.214.00 


;  20036.. 


..J33  S  iASHMGIDN  ST.  AlfXMRMA  ikHoii'.. 
liak.  100  W.  31$T  SI.  NEW  YOM  NY  10001 


WESIMGHOUSiaanKCORP.. 


142.457.45 


300.00 
2.0((.59 


10.00 


31.00 


2500 


169.46 
5.671.50 


2.256.41 
2.252J7 
9.193.56 
4.0(1.72 
34.92 


1.2S0.00 
151.419.00 

54.500.70 


16.501.50 
2J09.29 
6.100.00 
3.525.09 
1.000.00 
347.17 
364.00 
4.036.14 
4.257.00 
1.750.00 


13.124.13 
3.015.00 
23.412.13 


11761 
14419.16 
1J27.00 


5.942.50 

3J74.06 
1SJ35.42 


1.139.95 

17.636.41 

3.776.14 

771.30 


107.31 
70.691.95 
13.43S.0O 
2.170.00 
121.60 
2,401.66 


9,472.50 
3,113.16 
3,660.00 


450.00 
20.314.61 


1,69214 
265.00 
3.34 
16.905.36 
3.597.93 
31.299.22 
11.237.54 


154.01 


2.066.69 

4,500.00 

750.00 
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Mnm  wi  10  wow  odwwtee.  suite  wmmsDkm.wmma^^nM^.-^ 

NAIOBN. MM. ntnat. COOPBMIM ASSN.  IBOO MASSACHUSEIIS AVE.  NW WBSHBBIQNBCJOOSl^..... 

MIOMl  SAMMBS  t  LOAN  IMBUE.  MIE  400  11(1  15™ iLfUBSfSH  £?2£,«iXiai 

MiaM SHIBRTY INMBB ASSN.  MC.  SWIE  4511  ONE  WOAb  TRAKOBITER  NEW  YOW  RY  10041 

RAIOMl  ma  BUatSS  ASSN,  1604  I  SI.JIW  NKSWCraN  DC  2(006 

K«afeYTSSSM^^||!Nw;i^«ii---*^^^^^^^ 

MIVWl  TAX  UBBTA1IM  OOMMmg,  SURE  (00  1523A  SnHT,  RWJAaMOdNDC  200O5 
IMIIMt  1(K  OMBB  «  BEIREABSs 


1343  I  ST.  MT  itolMGION  K  2(005.. 
MTOW  VCIBB  OF  COt  715  BSHIH  STlftU*  J!!?S2?,J'LaS?'iS"iiiSiiii^i« 

MioiN.  BHiBt  maS&  ASSN,  SUIE  1202  iss  iw«i  fiw* JfiHiiS 'SSHS*  *  ""*■ 


^^...i^JOoiBaiTPlAtt  EAST,  S.W.SUriE  3206  WASHMGION  DC  20024 

XARBI L  NEAIE.  2501  ■  SIBBI  R.W.  ««S««GldR0C20K[7  

AIM  H.  RBNIY.  1111  19IH  ST..  NW,  #303  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

ALLBI  REBE  «.,  1050  ITffl  STREn,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Dt 


\ii*mKm 


tjaiM 


MIOML  FOEMIBN  OF  MOffBRSIT  BISNESS 

CNENttL  HANUFACIUR8B  ASSOCUIKM,  MC 

SOUTHBM  CAUFDMM  EDBON  CO 


taSjOmiisoatm.  mc  loso  itih  siisi.  mi  washmgkm  dc  20(36.. 

k.. 
Dl- 
Bl.. 


CAROLYN  B.  NBSDN.  #2  ICTOWX  DR,aRTE  MOlWWCnAM  AL  3»W- 
E.  COIEIIE  RELSON.  SUIE  540  1401  (SVORAIE  DRIVE  UMXMR  MD  20715. 
QOrSm  L  Na»L  12005  HILSIREAM  DR.  BOWK  HD  20715.. 


( a  RBSON.  »IE  1120  1701  PBMSYIVANH  AVE..  Ml  WASHRCTON  DC JM06.„ 

iOMa  rnbuH.  SBIEY  l  AUSIM  1720  eye  si..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.... 

rinw /SSwT&anE  1230  fbmsyivanm  birumig  washmgton  dc  200(4.. 

WUINBTlGnn,  MIE  150  2655  VRIA  CBffltDBVE  OALUS IX  75234 

SuSl  E.  NESHBl.  Tic  GODFREY  BUG  11  "L BCgKM ST^JJWOW  «jai21 ...... 

HAL  NESUBKBTsUIIE  700  nil  NORTH  19IH  STREET  ARUN6I0N  VA  22209. ~ 

NETWOM.  IMRHOOE  EURO  AVt.  NE  WASHMGTON  OC  20011 ,.^,:, ....■..-— 

t  JUHRbSaMI.  SUIE  120  1100  COM«nm  AVIJIW  B^RNGTON  OC  20036..... 

CMRA  NEUSCHB.  1101  VBHONI  MC,  NW  WASIRNGION  DC  20005 ~ 

ROBBn  B.  NEVRLE.  311  ISI  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001 j;;^. 

ffiuB  H  RMBJIOI  REW  YWk  AVt.  Ml.  #200WASHRB!SN  DC  20006.. 


NEECE, CAKM  1  ASSOCKT&  MC  (FOR  MTOML  VBIIUIE CAPITAL^] 
N^^  1  ASSOCMlg.  MC  (FOR:  SMAU  BUSMESS  DEVBOPMBIT  6 

NEBE.  CAIOrIuSoCMIES.  MC  (FOR:  SMAU  BUSMESS  UMIB)) 

60VBMHBIT  GUARMITEED  IflAN  COHMTIH,. ^. 

MIOMl  ASM  OF  BMUVKNI OWMNB  (NADOO) 

mnoML  vamBioiiFini  AssoGHioi 

SMAU  MSROS  DBBMBIT  C8IIB)  DRECIORS  ASSN 

SMAU  BUSMESS  UNHB). 


14MJ6 


ItSBRM 


»ja*.n 


5.1SiK 
2.250JB 


1.4M.(( 


3.7S(.4( 

UJOM 

4U1 

vaim 

ISUB 


(JBUB 

mjavt 


VJItM 


MM 

mm 


SOUIHEASIBM  LUMBBI  HMUFACIUffiBMSN  (SLMA). 

BBBCML  HANAGEMBU  CORP  OF  AMBRCA 

MTOML  SAVMGS  1  LOAN  lEAfllE 

LEAO^MC  PROOUBB  COHNIia . 


MIOML  TElgHONE  OOOPBMTIVtS  ASSN  . 

HEiRoranAH  FRoremES.  mc  ....._ — 

AHBRCAN  SUBCONTNACnKS  ASSN.  MC..... 
FMMWATBIAliMNCE. 


LI.  DUFONIDENBnBBlOO. 
DBIAIB/«RESEARCH.MC.. 


BRAZIMN  SUGM 1  ALCOHOL  MSmUIE. 

UNUai  PlASnC  P»E  ASSN 

nOOBAN  FOODS.  MC... 


MTOML  ASSN  OF  FQIBML  CRSn  UMONS.. 


liW  YW  CoB  OF  Mil  COWl  OF  PASSBBa  UNES.  25  BBOAOWAY  NEW  YOW  RY  10004... 

Rnr  YOW  SHfPMG  ASSN  JO  BROAD  ST.  NB»  YOWNY  10004     

BRL  NEWBOU.  1510  N,  ihH  SIREH.  #204  ARUNGION  VA  22209 

Ik.. 


LESUE  F.  NBHOMBI.  226  W.  RmORIOUSE  SQUARE  FHRADEUHA  PA  19101 

MTHRYN  LiniSS.  1101  ISIH  SI .  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

THOMAS  t  NBMIAN.  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSRTANY  Nl  07054 


WUMM  B.  NEWMAMI.,2234  NORTH  COLUMBUS  SIIEEI  AR1M6TDNVA  22207 

JANET  G.  REWnRT.  I70)  H  ST^JNT  UTH  FL  WASHMGION  K  20006 

OWLES  I  MCHOtS,  101  CONS^IIufXW  AVt.  MMJOMCTDNDC  20001  ....„ 
MCHOIAS  OMiniaiS.  1620  EYEST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC2O0O6. 


RORSn  W  MCHOLS.  1146  19TH  SIROt,  NW.  3RD  FLOOR  SUIE  1033  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 

NOBBON  mSSi  t  ASSOCMTES.  MC.  1150  17TH  SIRST  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

PAIBCR  1.  MINI,  117  14IH  ST.  MT  WASMNGIONJIC  20005,. 


STEWART  t  MB.  225  BARONNE  SI.  NEW  ORUANS  lA  '0U2  .  -_--.™-.-...^--.--..;.j... 
NBSAN  HOIQRCOHPANV.  LID.  P.O.  BOX  1(06  560  SYLVAN  AVBRIE  BIGIEWOOD  CUFFS  HI  07632. 
ROBBII  W.  ROIAN.  1303  REW  IMNPSHRE  AVt.  NW  WASHMEigNOCJOnO. 


WAUa  F  NOLAN,  1111-19IH  SIBEHJIW.  9IH  FLOOR  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

H.  CHRBTOPHERROUIE,  2501  H  ST.jm  WASHMGION  DC  20037 

OMWITBMBBMiBIAIOI,  SiM  405  2550  H  STRET,  NW  WA»MGn)NDC,20037.. 


BALTMRE  GAS  1 BECIRC  CO.. 

AHBBCM  HBICN.  ASSN 

MIOML  RESIAUHNT  ASSN. 


MTOMl  ASSN  OF  MUTUAL  SAVMGS  BANKS. 


BLL  NGNBOU)  AND  ASSOCMIESmX):  AHBRCAN  PROTESTANT  HOSPITAL  A89R.). 

BRL  NEWBOU)  1  ASSOCMTES  (fOR  TEXAS  HOSPITAL.  ET  AL) 

PNKAOBPWA  MIOML  BAW 

RBWIC  Sim  COB" .;;^. 

MIXMAL  ASSN  OF  HANUFACIURBB 


2aUB 
UN.(B 

i.mut 
1, — 


USBJB 


ax»M 


1.1 

2(J(2Jt 
4.419i5 


SJltIS 


ij — 


4UI 


UHUi 


WUB 


24JS 

23.411J( 
SI4J5 
a49 

UtttM 


njsm 

iJMJK 


OONSOUOAIH)  (MIL.COBPOBAIKIN 
MTOML  OR  JOBBBB  OOUNOL 


mm  BwnHHOOD  of  carpbitbb  t  jomersof  aherca  . 

AMBBCAN  MSI  OF  CERinB)  PUBUC  AOCOWTANIS 

UNRJNOFU.S.RC.. 


SYSIBBS  CONTROL  IBMRUOGY.  MC. 


MBBCAN  POSTAL  WDRXBS  UNO).  AR-CD. 
SHR>8URI)BB  COUOl  OF  AIDNCA 


FIEH  PESBNE  ASSH 

HNSQN  aOIRK  MSTdUIE -s:^:-:^.- 

CHBICAL  HANUFACIURBB  ASSOCMTOI.  MC.. 


OMHC  H.  NOONMBO  L-BnSill  PIAZA  EAST  SUTE  3306  kASHMGTON  0C20024 
H.  KAIHRYN  WS&ROM.  SUIE  725  1575  EYE  ST..  NW  IMSHMJipNOC  20005 

nsm  H.  MNMVY  H.  1101  17TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

RRM  J.  NORRBL.  1150  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 


NORTH  MHCAN  EXPORT  Oim  ASSNJNC,  1100  H  ST.,  NW,  SUTE  61041  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 
WRTH  AMBuS  mmm  ASSOCUltoN.  ill  2N0  ST..iC  B^MGTON  K  20002. 
EVANS  W.  MIRTH,  1216  16TH  SIREn.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

J.  HAUOCK  Noimoonjioi  isih  si.  nw  washmgior  dc  20005 

NORTHEAST  UIUTIS  SbtVC  CO.  SBObl  SI.  BBUN  a  06037.. 
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3.11100 


AMBICAN  MTONATDML  AUTOMMU  DEALBS  ASSN. 
AMBKAN  MAMIME  ASSN.. 


AMBKM  HOVBB  CONFBKKZ.. 
AHBMMI  PRESneiT  IMES.. 


AMBKMI  SOOETY  OF  ASSN  EXECUTIVES. 

ARMCO  MC — 

ARTPAC. 


ASOCWOON  DE  AZUCNOOS  DE  GUATENNA.. 
ASSOQATBN  OF  TMAL  lAWYBB  OF  AMBRCA. 
BUUNGRM  MDIBTMES.  MC 


IIBOBS  MMNWAaU. 

CALfOHMMESISBEFAMnS. 

QtflTAL  CBITRt 

CKIU  i  COOKE.  MC. 


atOBi  BMRD  OPTHNS  EXOHNGE. 

OMYSlBt  CONPORATnL 

OTY  MVESIMG  COHPNIY.. 


OTY  NATUML  BMK  OF  BOBIIY  HUS,  OL. 
COWOl  OF  STATE  OMMBBS  OF  COMMERCE. 
COUPON  BOND  TMI  COMMITTEE. 


DdNAiosdN.  Lunn  t  jbhtt,  mc. 
DUTYnSaoppBis,  r 


LTD.. 

BOGY  lESEMCH  COHWATON 

aUOR  CORPORATON 

HITACHI  SALES  CORP  OF  AMBKA 


UHLM 


(3107 


4UI 


2J24.93 
2J43J3 
2J19.62 
2J2413 


2«4J3 
2J24.93 
2J24J3 


23liO 


7S0« 
340.00 

3J2500 
1S,235M 

1,600.00 
100.00 

5,41SJ0 


705il0 


2S0.N 


7111 


19  Jl 


E.F.  HUTTON  UFE  MSURMKE  COMPANY. 
MOiCp,MC^ 


MSTmftE  OF  SCRAP  IRON  t  STHL.  MC. 

lASOO  SHUWG  COMPANY 

UTTON  MOUSTBES,  MC 

LOCKHEB)  MKRAFT 

LOOP  RC. 

LOSS'  RESEME  KOicfiON  OC^^  ... 

HMUTHON  01  CO 

■MB,  RC 

EiTtH»MUICAT10NS,MC_. 


MATSUBSI  ELKTMC  SAL^  M•«S^. JK. 
WTSUSMTA  aECTMC  CORP  OF  MBKA... 

mCAHA  METALS  CORP 

MUTI  MMBIAL  CORP. 


NATURAL  ASSN  OF  RETML  ORUOeg.;;^^:^™^..^.- 
NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS  MVESTMBIT  COS.. 

NATIOML  CMl  TELEVSON  ASSLMC  

NATXMAL  COAUnON  FOR  PORT  PROGRESS 

NATIONAL  MMME  MFRS  ASSN 

NATRNAL  SOR  ORMK  ASSN 

NEC  ELKTRONKS  (USA)  MC 

NEW  PROCESS  CO 

NORTIMEST  ENBBY  COMPMIY 

OCEAN  MMBIALS  CO 

OSG  BUU  SWPS.  MC....^. 

PBM  CamWL  CORPORATBN 


READBTS  DKEST  ASSN,  MC. 


REDWOOD  MOUSTRY  PMK  COMM 

RETML  TAX  OOMMTTEE 

ROatWEUMTERNATBNM.CORP. 

SMIYO  aKTMCMC 

SHMIP  ElECTRMKS  Cgn> 


ISUS 


ijKtm 


2JS100 


420il0 
200M 
159.60 
ISMI 


I,1ISJ0 

407  JO 

2,467.50 

15.00 

4J00.n 


IZil 


3.29101 
2S1N 


4175 


15JI 


4U0 


15.00 
34.50 


4aL« 


SHEMOMMIALORAMA  NBOimHOOO  COUKl. 

SONY  COHBRATBN  OF  AMBBCA 

ST.  JOE  MMBIALS  CORP -^ 

STATE  OF  Ut  Oan  OF  OONSBIVATBN. 

SUITMIATE  OF  OHMI 

TOSHIBA  MWCMI,  MC 

US  JVC  OORPORATKiN. 


WILSWRE  01  OOMPMIY  OF  TEXAS 

ZBSS  AVBNKS  SYSTEMS,  MC ~. 

MCRKMI  TELHWNE  t  TEIEGRMW  0) 

CMJFDRNA  PORTLAND  CBKNT  CO.... — 

SKURITY  l»E  OF  DBWHl 

NATBNM.  SPA  (  POOL  MSnTUIT.. ^.. — 

FIRST  CMflOl  ASSOCIATES  ■  GATEWAY,  MC 

SEAfMBBMTBliAraNALUiiiM^ 

NATBNM.  FEDBIATBN  OF  FEOOtM.  QMUYEES.. 

HOP.MC — 


ISIOI 


158.(0 
4Kl.n 


4M0.n 
IS9JI 
159.(0 


ujnjo 

22JMI.00 


95,727.50 


3.«».n 

1.(13.(2 


14J0 


5(1.25 


131K 


9660 


K  20005.. 


icnCW  Mi.  NV  HMMKTON  OC  loot.. 
u  M  MMNMtM  DC  20001 

it,  I R.  nnsf,  ttiaimt  MliiiiZI-J 

J 1 9,  W  MMMM  DC  20000 „. 

I  sr,  MrwMKrai  oc  200K- 


■  (aJBIBW  MC  —,  »IW  OWWOjl  DC  2M3i- 
II  OOMCnOIT  M,  M  WSHOBni  K  20031 


tm  I  ihi  f  snsr.  m  mmmmicmiil 


k- 
k- 


k- 
k- 
k- 


UreH«.177l 

rana  OKK.  CMUON  t 

to 


MSSKNusois  mjm  wsMRenM  oc  2oo» 

ma,  rt.  im  ooNencur  nn.  m  wummgtor  k  20031.. 


ODHSiaKOUBi 


msst  Husm  mcjm  wemam  k  joox- 


COHSTf 


JBnr  L  rauMi  iu&  11 
iBMBrauMtam 
w  ram,  ra.  n  1 
■MB  1  ninr,  isn  i 

M  i  rent  Set  n,  ^ 

[T  cransoit  ar 

WWHBBI.  OIS  II 
UBtKiaW.l7SOI 

WW  I  meam,  wo  i 

fCIBBDIl  Boac  t  Hn 

sem  f.  m—i>i>  ant 

■omaiHiaHJi 

wmr.wj^noiu. 

KMUjMrnir.PAoa 

UMH  mnjai  iim 

jMBtmMn.1100 


u  10 


TOO  102s  COMBnCUr  MBU.  M  UNSHHEKII  U  20030.. 

E 1300  42S  i3ra  g;jw  woMEiai  oc  20004 

JJL  '*  ikaiiolw  K  20006 

rOEET.  MMMKRH  DC  20000 

ir.^  H  WStBKH  DC  20I3(... 


m  SDH, 


doM  cncuT 


GDI  ctncur 


,11011  „ 

■MaNiu/LnMitp.a^ 
noMHtnuilain 
JDM  iL  nun  ani  so: 

1  f.  nun  «»: 

i  itil 


MUMII 
to 
k 


on  IT 


mmmomats 
SM  mm.  iioi  irm 
ou.  noBB.  nil  nw . 
wji.  ncKTrw  FBT  sr 

MlTl  mCE.  1700 

~i  Mu  I  Don.  i: 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 


k- 
k. 

k- 
k.. 


SUl 

HiW  COnOM  OIMBB,  I  [, 

irmuriiMi 


nMnffT  Ninnusr 
nMDMnmn)  _ 
HNKD  nmrnDDO  OF 
■MMD  L  nm.  m.  m 
mu  w.  naa,i73o  ~ 

ODMIH»LWOT,OU. 

inmDnAsnE 
1 1  num.  ns. 

LA.nUKhll20 

_t  A.  NUM.  sunt 
MHDanuJB,»ni 
«Bi  nujTz.  2i3i  M : 

om—  fwk.  1030 1 
MnMHOi  BDMs  cr 
MIA  a  nvu^  1120 

nuf  KRIE I /laOK. 

k 

amktua 
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fattmiom 


CO.. 


CNMD  t  OaaO  KAT  HNIIIU  ASSL. 
LOOSnCS  ASSN — 


WIIIW  [MMIIKIIIIfllH  Ot 

CMMDNHMiMC 

SMTA  R  OnBIMK  DC 


SOUINBM  SAianE  nSIBB  OC- 

AlAM  DMZ  HMimcniMG  CO. „ 

turn  M>  TaaaoH  cdw  of  mn  burgm  t  m.  mm  a«.. 

OOAUnON  OF  OaOMKD  CHMmS .. 


DIECr  OMMCASr  SKIBilTE  COV... 
RICUS- 


GBBAymiHCS  OOV.. 
OBkBIIMBTCa^ 


Mim  MOVOMIBI-. 


t  ■UJMB.  sunt  1200  1110  VBMONT  AMME.  NH  MUSHMEION  K  20005.. 


NBiE  sncT  1325  oossnji  cona  dhume  MUNenii  w  22200- 
sr  CUR  Mwjcsr.  #5m  idrmio;  am«flO  imv  2V3 

$T_  W  WfiMBW  DC  20002 

Sie  IBSMB  Ml  FAtU  CMMX  W  22041 

IW.t!llll  X  2J142  _. 

K  20005 

MnMSMKION  K  20030. 
CMIOCH  \M  22044.. 


Mb  ANBM  m  nM  RY  lOi^ 

SMEW  1730  ■  ST,  Rir  WSHOBIOH  K  20030 .. 


ri4  1025  OOMBTCUT  AMME.  R«  RMSMRCION  DC  20l»4" 
~  ISm  sr,  R«  WSMRBIDR  DC  20005- 


1127  srim 


AMLm NUIONGTOH  K  20030.. 
MTAMHR6  S 


iSC2S304. 


DC  20009 

AK,  HK  SURE  120  WSHRKm  K  2giaS.. 

ASSN,  1100  ISTH  SnBTJW  IMSHRCION  DC  200O5.. 

TSE  Bl  #1213  AUHGini  «  22202 

R  1201  NMSo  TX  7*170 

320  1200  REV  RMPSHRK  Alt,  RNI  NASHRCTDN  DC  20030- 
1717  WSStCMUSEnS  AW,  Rll  HASHRCnM  K  20031 

snsTJiw.  som  1107  wshrbiqr  dc  20006.. 

ST,  MNASHRKRMK  20006.. 


L  nuniis  u.^^ .,^ ___ 

i  &  nun  D£  A  soouB.  wcmvma  sthh.  si  nasmrrstoh  dc  20003- 


ASSR,  ORl,  0410  W  ORTR  MRU  AK.  OKAGO  L  60631.. 
RW.  41604  iASMNGION  DC  20036.. 


Mr  SURE  MO  WSMMPDN  DC  20031. 
DC  20001. 


RH  STiiIMM 


AWJRI RMSMRKTON  K  20006- 
lim  ST,  RRT  WASHRKIDM  K  20036. 


I  RRUY,  1121 1  SIKT,  RVt  WtSHRIGION  K  20036 

1  mm,  IBRRIMRI,  A  MCnCRSOM  1660  I  ST.  RN.  #1100  OMSHRSnM  K  20036- 
DRBViWrW  AKRUt  RW  NASHRKTON  DC  20006 


vEMatuPFor.i 


JCROUUS 

sromr  F.  nBBON. 
DMoa  i  nuao  i ,  nso 

FUR 

FIKtfnE  OBKRS  ASSH  

Ffa  I  MMIIY.  on  liTf  SIKET.  Mr  RFlX  Fim  WASHRen]N~DC~20d06 

k. 

k 

uuiw  u  nTCNni.r, 


AOodAioyfA  on  7iio»«7  ii&iondo  0E)iaM  sien 

NANWR.  P.O.  BOR  3829  HONOUHU  W  96013 


209  1025  COMECTCUr  AVERUE.  RW  WASHRRiniN  K  20036 - 
FO  BOR  3640  UMOCK 1X79452.. 


__^  WHY,  SUITE  TOO  1776  »  SIHEH,  RRI WASMRCION  K  20006 

PSUnROF MDRCA.  OC.  SUITE  303  1220  191M  STRET,  RW  WASHRKTDN  DC  20036.. 

I  W  nRR  OTY,  MC,  310  SEOONO  MERUE  REW  YORK  RY  10010 

20713  GBBM.  KH  FAOUTY  HAM  R  33152 

BURD  mm.  RW.  #  213  WASMHCIDN  OC  20036 

,J»  1015  IfTH  ST..  RRI,  #400  mSHReiOR  K  20036 

101  1300  ORRKICl/r  AVtRUE.  NRI  WASHRCTON  DC  20036 

RAISH  (  FOWEIMO  16IH  SIRffT,  RNI  WASMMCnM  DC  20006 

R  ;T,  RRI  NNSHRCTON  DC  20036 

10  ItSO  X  OTET,  RN  WASHRBIDN  K  20006 

K  1901 1  SIRBTJNir  HASHRtGTDN  K  20036 

Sn  n.RNNNSanONK  20036 - 
'  5fii  ST.  REW  YORH  RY  10011- 


C8n|lC,62 

loa  hectcvt 


RRI.  #900  WiaRRGION  OC  20006 

"^  622  IRIB  «««.  NEW  YOOl  RY  10017 - 

~  AKRUE.  RW.  SEVENTM  FUXIR  WASMNGTON  K  20036.. 
SUITE  201  1301  NUeiON  MOGE  DO  AAUCTON  VA  22202- 


l,SNnE 

nnft  RMBHJONRS  t 

3MM0N  T  FORINOY,  ONE 

MNV  E  ran,  5203  UEMlG  HNE.  SUITE  400  FMUOMOiwiiiiiMl 


101  1612  K  ST,  RW  MASNRCTOR  DC  20036 

KTtlk  3?  WEST  MNMO  SIKH  OOLUMUS  OH  43215- 
«  nJUA  REW  YORl  NY  10001 . 


SOUtMBM  MCnC  OOONMRCATDN  CO.. 


5TNDM0R1  CMUON  ODVOMTlON.. 


SUN  sMnuuNc  1  oiY  DOCR  oa - 

TRT  TBBXHHUNBAnONS  COOfOMTHN.. 
TURNED  MOHOCASnKSniBI,  RC -. 

U.S.  CNK  suGM  pnos'  Sn.  . 


UNITED  TEORBUHS  COOWNBATOB  OOIMNY-„ 

mwAY  usBB  Foaun  m  sufhy  i  kmjiy.. 

MMMCa  HEALTH  SYSIBB,  MC„ 


MBBW  COUEGE  OF  WlRVCHOntMHMnOGY 

NAUDNM.  ASSN  OF  AiaMOUSH  TKATKNT  nUEMn  RC... 

SOOETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AmMBBB 

MBBOWMY- 


■JNLHblUR  IVKINdDI,  IIU.. 


DEMmeiT  OF  HAIUM.  KSOURCES- 


NA1DML  RURM.  aCCTK  COOKRATM  ASSN.. 


LOOIJO 


1J7JJ0 

4UJ0 

HITS 

2.720144 

4X190 


ISISO 


2.2SI.II 
3.6S5i2 


573.04 
24.00 


75.00 


100.00 


315.00 


laeCWL  ■ANABMNT  OOiraiAIION  OF  MBICA.. 
CNMDMN  CMinON  ON  ACS  RAM 

CHMm  OFoancE  of  the  ui' " 

MBBW  FBBDMa  I  GUIMNCE  ASSN- 
■MMNBUNDCOWANY- 


MiDMM 

WBGCWI I 


SMmSIUMNliMUE- 


RORINV  OORFOMTDN- 
GUUORCONP-. 


OETUED  SFRHIS  OOUNOL  OF  THE  U.S.- 


AR-CD- 


RBinUTL. 


FOOD 

NAIOMLAinMH  SOOETY.. 
FOOWTED  RESBWacy.- 

JOHNSIINMUf  COWOmiOli „ 

niAMRACBinCAl  MANUFACIUBB  «SH_ 

KM.  OR.  COOP 

INUMBI  RESEARCH  OORrOMTION.. 


NATHNAL  COM  AGNNST  lEnESSNE  lEGBUTION- 
WfCO  Wt -. - 


ORmo  oBusnwi.  iin.  mc 

SOUTHNCSTERH  FUIUC  SEIMCE  COl- 
GBOAl  MSIRUinT  CORP.. 


NATXWl  ASSN  OF  MfiOOOT  COUEGES  (  UNNEEtTCS.. 

nun  mtoiBm  amm 

MUSnHAl  UNRM  DEMITWir.  AROO 

AKRBM  VOCATIONAL  ASSN. 


ASSOCWnON  OF  UNN.  nOGRAW  M  OCCUPA  HEALTH  A  SAfETY- 
ASSOQATUN  OF  UNIVERSITY  OMRONIBITAL  HEALTH  C8ITERS..- 


MONSANTOCa 

EDBON  BECnC  MSmUIE 

MDIHBHOOO  OF  RARROMI  SRNAIKN- 

BUIE  CROSS  i  BLUE  SMELD 

ASPEN  SYSTEMS  CORPORATRM 

BOONGCOWANY 

COMRNTY  PSVCHMTRC  C8nEB 

OUR  t  BRAOSniHT  CORP. 


t  una  COMPANY 

MEWmi  TnaOIHMICAIXMS  SUPPUERS*  COUNCI.- 
RfCnUS  OBEASB  SOOETY  OF  AIBHCA.. 


RnOMATUMl  RITURES  EXOMNGE  (BERMUDA)  LTD.. 

ona  HCUMGS  vaamm  ltd. 

PHWWEUTXX  MANUFWniKRS  ASSN 

WESTERN  FARMERS  OECTM;  COOPERATIVE 

AMERCAN  UNO  TITU  ASSN 

PAN  AM  ET  AL  — 

AD  HOC'COMMmHli'RESraiism 


ffln  uNuUP,  INu.»..... 
RYDaSYSfEJllS,BRl. 
Ui.  AM,  MC.. 


AMEMCAN  BUSRIESS  CONFEROa. 


BURGER  KRN:  CORP - 


BROWN  a  ROOT.  RC 

TWRt  COASTS  NEWSWER,  MC- 

CmgRAAaOR  ERERGY  OMLinON- 
DOMMBTER  GAS  nOOUQNG  Ca„. 


AMBROW  MMMG  OONGRESS- 

URRM  OIMP  OKraRATION 

SBURirY  PMIFC  WTXMAL  BANK.. 

■ CAUSE -..„ 

AWN  PROOUCIS,  MC 

AMFACINC. 


MKRCAN  BANKERS  ASSN. 


MTXMAL  ASSN  OF  MEDCAL  DRKTORS  OF  RESPNHTDRY  CAH - 

AMERCAN  ASSN  FOR  RESHHTORY  THERAPY 

WUUFE  lEGSUTIVE  FURO  OF  AMERCA. 

COAUTCN  m  ENVMONMBITAL-BKRGY  BAIANCE 

NATXMAL  COMMERQAL  FMANCE  CONFERENCE 

AMERCAN  PERSONNR  t  GUIDANCE  ASS0QAT10N 


TSkM 


2,420M 
7, 


2iS7.50 


50.00 


ISJSMI 
4SU0 


MOOM 


4.1 
1.200.00 


2.500l00 
Il.tlli7 


lOOJI 

vuum 


IMUO 


500.00 
1,69100 

35aoo 

10J36.74 
31O00 


7.272.00 

i.7saoo 

7,315.20 
4.931.62 


7.752.24 

'Isn.oo 


liSOO.00 


151.00 
100.00 


705.02 


100.00 

"iiia 


3.900.00 

....„_.--. 

5.045.00 
150.00 

3Jxn!oo 

3,421.00 
41,790.90 
2.750.00 


21J2 


12172 
4K.4I 


75.00 


69.71 
400.00 
lt2J9 


1.121.10 
240.00 
350.46 


64.40 


151.96 
61.610.57 


99.73 
1SS.20 
719.00 


56.15 


113.90 
12.11 
740.00 
637.41 
203.71 


11.55 


1.500.00 
22.596.92 


65.61 


25.00 

mm 


19.71 


74.57 
54.40 


255.41 

13343.00 

236.09 


2,605.12 

360.10 
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MMHl  POMS.  MTEM  US  16IH  SIRST,  MR  WROMenN  K  21006...-. 
jjj  J j^       ^_  ^^  lAaRRBION  DC  20006 . 


raWBL  OUnGH  FSUEk  I  MURPHY.  ^  1050  1110  VBMONT  AVE,  Ml  WASHMGTDN  K  20005.. 
k- 

k. 
k. 


k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


MOMK  M.  nWEU.  7315  WGOMSM  AVt  WASHNGION  K  2M14 
RMH  a  niNBL  SUITE  400  1300  19TH  ST,  Ml  WASHHGION  DC  20036- 

MKT  nK^ym  i  jt,  rw  wmnmbionk  20006 - 

RIM  I  wiailS  ItTH  ST,  MR  NRSHMGION  K^aWt..-.-....-. -. 

GMYDOnTkiIBS «.  1101  16TH  ST,  Ml  WSHMGIQN  K  2006^ 


HMTNER  SOGB  OOOUTAe  1  FNaB.  1101  16TH  ST,  NW  NASHM6T0N  K  20036... 
BINMID E.  nnSTT,  670  MAMSOAST AURORA  NY  14052- 
UOn  T.  nESUR.  122s  ISTH  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 
k.. 


EapR|W/CkR 


POOD  AND  BMRAGE  TMDCS  OEPT. 
UNTED  SIEEUKMRERS  OF  AMEl- 

AHRBB  AMOMFT,  RC 


AR-OD- 


ASSOOAnON  OF  6gU1M  SEAROI  ODNMRTANiV  MC.^ 
OianTB  AGAR8T  nunON  OF  VBa  SnBMBES- 

OOUMOI  OF  SnOE  NOUSHG  AGBCB 

IBBML  HHIMAL  MORTGAGE  AM 

GA1XWP-, 

GOUBMBtTOF 
JROKSMMa 


OR*.. 


MHRUWD  SMMUHME 

NATCML  OIMOI  FDR  RRXBIMN.  MNOVAHM- 

NATUML  HUL1I  HOUSMGOOUHOl. 

MTRMALRESTAUMHTASSN- 


MUmMANUFACIUROSASSR. 

SHMRIY  UFE  OF  DBNia 

WESIMGHOUSE  RECIRC  aRmATXM- 


MTEMMnOML  ASSN  OF  REHRGERATHI  WAIEHOUSEl. 

NATOW.  BUSMESS  AMOHFT  ASSN 

VBA  USA.  MC 

AR-OO- 


soomnc  appamtus  mmiers  msn. 

BMRBTS  MSN  HM  FORQGN  TRADE. 


SaUHTY  REW  VOm  STATE  aMFOHTCN- 


OGA  MTU  MC  (FOR:  AMBUS  MDUSTME) — 
DGA  MTQNMTOMl.  MC  (FOR  SOFREAHA) . 
AMEMCW  nESaOT  UNES.. 


AMBHQW  WATERWAYS  SMR>YARO  CONFERBCE- 

BEUROMM  OOU)  STORAGE 

BOBNG  OOMMNY 

MUSTA  OK* 

CHUGACH  RATWES,  MC 

CITES  FOR  CNRE- 


aXMBEML  UMON  ASSURANCE  aRi>AMES„ 
COUNOl  OF  AMBROMWAC  SWP  OPERAIORS- 

CMMIEY  MAHIME  CORnRAinN 

OWVOCORnRAnON- 


3tt.U 

9JH.41 


14.1NJ2 


tI15.Sl 


IJMJI 


47M1 


BRUHERS  lOBURANCE  CORP . 
GENEML  TELERRME  t  ELECIRONCS- 


IIEITH  A  PRETTY,  322  W.  OnAWA  UWSMG  Ml  4^L.- 

RNSST  J.  PNETWhAIL730  1S1H  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

BARBARA  J.  PRKE.  SUlfl  1107  1(25  K  5TREET,.MI  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 
PATRCW  mOE,  1129  im  sr,  NW  WAMNGTON  K  20036.. 


GWENYIH  FWOMD,  490  ItNFANT  PIAZA.EAST,  SW  WASHMGTONK  20M4 
JERRY  a  nmOffn,^  750  5530  WISCONSM  AVE,  RW  WASHMGTON  DC  20015- 
PROLfE  OMC  12.  ^.0.  BCK  714S  MENU)  PARK  CA  9^5. 


PKHJFE  OMGRESSCNAL  DKT  ACTX)N  COMM.  M/2,.2(IO.TRiLa  tAFAYETTC  M  47901- 
nCFir  SHAMNG  OOUNOl  OF  AMEX,  20  N.  wkXER  DM  CHBAK  L  6M0L. 


nniKT  AOVGORY  GROUP,  1029  VERMONT  AVE.,  NW  SWlt  160  WASHMGTON  K  20005 
PROraHMYlaN,  1700  PEM6YIVANA  AVE.,  fMI  WASHMGTON  DC,200M, 


rmtaoi  itSmi  t  Mendelsohn,  usi  connecikut  avbrie.  mi  washmgton  k  20036- 

Wm  p.  nCSPERL  1725  K  STRET,  RW,  #909  W/grnGTW  K  20JD6 

PRUOENTMLMaC SEORHTES  MC,  100  GOU) ST.  REW  YORKRY 'K'La-^- 

JAMES  C  HRIR  SURE  500  lOSO  17TH  STRET,  RW  WAStMCm  DC  2006 


SIEVER  L  HHRTt  SUITE  300  115  16TH  SHSH,  RW  WASHMGIOR  DC_2p006...,.,.,-.-. 
PUtUC  mvm  DEPARTMBMfL-aO,  lis  16TH  ST,  RW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 .. 
MMD  L  PUILEN,  1025  OMNElkUT  A^,  NW,  #214  WASHMGTON  DC  20036., 


F  EUGOE  MOLL.  1919  PEW6YIVAMA  AVE,  RW  SUITE  300  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. — 

WUMHE.  PUS^,  1025  CONNECTKXn  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

EARLEW.  nnWM.  ilSl  WGOMSM  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20016 

HOWARD  PYU  M,  4930  QUEBEC  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20016 

JAKS  MjSS^,  StRTE  540  it75  eye  SIREH,  NW  WASHMG^M  K  20006 

WRLIAM  A  QURRAR.  3045  RWA  RO.  RNA  MD  21140 

Do 


MOORE  MaXMMCX  RESOURCES,  MC 

RORTHERN  T«  nPEUNE  00. 

nwaiACEuncAL  mnrifactuimg  assn.. 

PORT  OF  SEATTLE - -.- 

PORT  OF  TACOMA 

ST.  JOE  MMERALS  CORP... 

TENNESSa  GAS  WEUNE  CO. 

TRMBPORTATXIN  MSTITUIE 

UA  CRUBB.  MC 

WEStBIN  laOURCE  AUJANCE 

WOHETCO  BITBIPRBES,  MC- 


YAROARMKNOTOiraMTRM.. 


nasra  umbb 1  mp  00./ioubmma  paonc  of  retomian.. 

stammrd  01 0)  (rrrana)-,. 

assooaum  of  bmk  holding  ojs...- — 

PHIUPS  PETROUUM  ORffANY. 

FMANCML  ICaXMTMG  STAMMROS  BOARD 


NATXINAL  FEDERATIM  OF  MOEPEROaT  BUSMESS- 
MBHANCAL  a)HrRICrORS  ASSN  OF  AMO.  MC...-. 


BM3C,  IMISEY,  STUART,  SMELOS  MC.. 
TEXKb, 


,MC- 


niBUC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT,  AR-OO- 


nui 


4.4ISJI1 


3C3J1 

UJIH 


ZZSJl 
UXJl 


2X3J0 


9l2i0 


1S1J3 
2.290.00 


417.43 


J0HNS4MNVUE  aXVOMTXM.- 


LONE  STAR  MOUSTRCS.  RC. 


SHEU  01 ORIPANY..    ^ ^ 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UMON^^ARCR) 
HOUSTON  UGHTMG 1  POWER  iOMMHY 
MOffENOOT  BARBB  ASSN. 


QUMTANA  REFMBIY  OIHPANY,  P.O.  BOX  3331  HOUnON  TXJ2Wl™;--;.;i5Hs~ 
RM  AND  ASSOOATa  SUITE  Ml  1100  17TH  STlgT.  NW  WMRRGTON  K  20031- 

aJFTORO  RABa,  (ME  MaXMAlCS  PIAZA  OAK  BROAk  1  60521 

ALEX  RAOMOOl  M  SI^  NW  WASMM6I0N  DC  20036.. 


RADNOR  a)lRWTKM,jj)..B0K  1301 JUPTO,  R  33451  - 
TESS  A  RAL  1190  X  iniEEr.  NW  IMSHMGION  DC  20006- 
ROBERT  AJMUND  J.O.  idK  24309  OAHAND  CA  M6^. 


RARWAY  lABOR  EXEbuilVES-  ASL  400  RRST  ST,  MR  SUITE  104  WMHMG10N  K  20001 . 
RAILWAY  mOESS  MST,  700  inflM  FARFAX  ST.  /^BURMA  W  ^14^ 


lAW  OFFCES  OF  JOHN  RitMROLT  SUITE  429  1100  K  STRST,  R.W  WASHMGTON  K  20006- 

k 

k 

k 

k- 


XJYCE  RAMONAS,  SUTE  410  1990  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTOR  DC  20006 

dSiMdTrAHDu!  SUTE  1205  162S  X  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2O0O6.. 


k- 


GARY  (.  RANOMl.  INO  HASSAORBETTS  AVE.,  RW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

ROBBT  RMBMLP.a  BOX  23691  WASHMGTOR  K  20024  ..„..-_. 

RANMU.  RANGar  t  PRCE.  1625  K  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  U  20006 

k- 


CAROl  HMUl  1771  N  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 .------..-...--....... 

GAYIE  RANOOL  1121 L  STREET,  N.W.  SUTE  402  WASMNSION  K  20036 

MmU  ORNiOOl  M,  1119  L  ST,  Ml,  #1100  WMHRCIDR  DC  niai- 
16TH$I.,I 


HOWARD  W  «M«IOIiy  JIS  llffl  iUPR  ^ 

Roaarr  a  rmu.  suie  k  loii  i6th  sirst,  nw  nasmmcton  k  20036 

MMHAa  wmNRLPA  BOK  llOO.PHOalX  AZJ9001 


RATniAL  bmronmental  development  ASSN  CLEAN  AM  Aa  nni. . 

OUMnON  MTBMATXMAL  CORPORATION 

NATXMAL  CANDY  WHOUSALERS  ASSN,  RC 

RHAl  BAKERS  OF  AMERCA. 


WMMBI  A  8AR00OY 

MOIONAID^S  SYSTEMS.  MC.--.... 
AMERCAN  FUBUC  POWER  ASSN.. 


AMERCAN  OOUNOl  OF  UFE  MSUMNCE.- 
OORGK  a»»*NY 


BMRD  OF  TRADE  CIEARMG  CORP- 


UMXM  OOMMOUTY  EJCHANGE  0).,  LTD. . 
LONDON  GOLD  RnURES  MARKET  ....„ — 
METAL  «M«n  IBOWKECp.,  LTO.-.-. 
MBMKRCAN  aMHCDIIY  EXQltoZ .-. 
DETROIT  EDBON  OlMMNY.. 


AUIOMOIM  SamCE  aXMOLSJNC 


NATXMAL  MDEPENOENT  DA^ODS  ASSXL.. 
NATXMAL  RUIAL  ElECnflC  OlOPEMnVE  ASSN.. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  CANNAB6  THBAPGUTCS 

GROCERY  MANUFM3URBB  OF  AMBHCA.. 

niARMAcancAL  MMmcnMB  assn 

NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  MADOISIEIS 

AUKDOORP- 


63AI 
11J07« 
40.60110 

700J0 
IjRNIJO 

500JXI 


3.60in 


IWLOO 


1JR3.7S 


IMR 


7119 


23i6 


734.12 


2i37je 
14.10 


791.00 


24«2i2 

asM 


9M0 


411J2 


67.550.00 


UIOOM 


19.600.50 

10J62.90 

229J0 


125.00 


909.00 


RwTiBiSALTffir^.  KM  950  THMD  AVE  RDII YORX  RY  10022... 

CARL  LRASAinilFIXTlkMT  MAP  r 


I  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22301- 


Haa~RAiJ0ri7»~H«BA0«^  RRI,  #300  WASHMOTN  K  20031- 


ODAVn  RAVMXtfT,  SUTE  507  1025  CONNECfCUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 

w.  i££  rawSjIim  irm  sr  nw  sute  602  washingion  oc  20005 


BUSMESROUNDTABU 

BNOTHERHOn  OF  RAJLWArAftMETsffiMiaf  Oi^ 

RATIONAL  FQERATKM  OF  liOUSMG  OXMSEUORS 

SALT  RIVER  HXUBCT - — 


CONSORTUM  OF  SOQAL  SOBCE  ASSOOATONS.. 

AMOMN  PARR  MST,  MC 

ASHUND  OR,  MC 

PEMCOlOa 


IjOlOO 
lOUO 


ijn.oo 


624J1 


2JI0100 
12100 


7J1U1 


1J37.S2 


2.129.N 

2JI1.77 

19J1 


217.n 


2191 


9J4111 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


3662 


iuSim,m. 
mnriLBinBtN 

1—rjnBw.i 

MMCniMl 

NUi  &  ■mici  17! 
— w  L  MR  iwr 

l—lBBBfRI 

jowinamji 
■Dt  nor.  nil 

Bi_- 
Oi— 


iimsr^Mir 


SSI  Ulfi 


i(  ( 


in  I  srjM  wswKiai  k  20036.. 


OKiminn  run  HNmanawiu.. 
•7  i«s  I  snsT,  m  wamem  k  i 


ifrBom  urn  miAr .  #3«  mmsim  w  22m.. 

■  Sl«  CMP  SWKJD  2074S 

m  supi  ioo  wsMnai  k  2«ok.. 


I£  ETBIW 


,13a 

I JM3  1 

■. ».  pawj.  BRiivj 

MKB«L2II0S 


Ri  Monnii 


mma   

RMBTl  KinUS, 

b«h.bml»~ 


I V.  nmn.i7S7 
Mtmaea. 


1 1  KT.  IMS 

HMcrcnniman 

MBnRTJWIIB&  91«^ 
KE  ffWIW  Ka 

lOsaKuai 
flODirici.  i(»_^ 

lMBLKMA.SWn 


■  SSaWSnrS  MCWL  Ml  iNSMNEIOM  K  20031- 
^pFw  1500  SOnWif  WOBTt 

to  IITN  ST.  NiJ>IB2  WtSaBTn  U  20001.-. 

ni  II  wamOm  sr  MOMnu  w  22311 — 

17ft  F  ST..  M  HHMKICH  U  2000( 

■  ir  isw  tan  wnmt 

I  snsr,  Mr  mamam  « 20036.. 


WS  ICHUSETTS 

I  mrnim  >ni,  m.  mmeim  « 20002 

7TH  ST.^  M  MOaiEnil  X  20006 

^30«  kaOBJ  SIKI  OOMT  ■  40216 

poitawuM  met,  iw  wwwbibi  k  20004 

a  MncuT  m..  m.  #1000  wemem  x_m».. 


aw  MOWS,  sunt 
iiiaMisaii. 


NMH. 

nn&inMBsaii. 
L  a  wamam.  sis 

umc . 

nsBi «  noMBsn 

JUWIBa  ■DOU.  6631 

mHomuu 

UMBliniGHMY. 
E.GBMIIKKL 

MRj.nru2s 
LMUP  nail.  1600 
«Maia.ncMS.i 

9BM  KEY,  IISO  171) 
I.  son  MM.  ItSO  K 

SMiimnNi.io2s 

mi  &  VKY.  730 
CMOl  A.  KMO.  2005 
nW  KSO.  ill  C  ~ 
JWBLHTCMEt 

Od_. 

Dl 

Ol 


200  102S  COMEnCUr  XKMC  W)  NASHMerON  DC  20036... 

K  1015  ISIH  SnST.  Mr  IMSNMGiai  K  20006 

■  ST.  MWSNMGiaiK  20037.. 


2:11 


2*4  nrm  mus  dimjk  ahanta  ga  3030$.. 

i    STH  ST..  IM  NASMMGlCN  X  20006.... 
I  .  PA  in  1030  AaOBEEN  SO  57401.. 
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I  CU)  IH  IKMHT.  #601  RMFAX  \M  22031. 

Mm  xmmguL  a  mii  — 

ST.,  Mr  tMNMBn  DC  20136 

ftta  MBIM  n  71701 

0HKI«aia.MUtfn7S22t 

SIHL  Mr  MMMIEIP.OC  MK. 


I  eImb  3MinBr  cnY  lom  Hausm  n  770K. 

F  Sr^  Ml  ■Mltiai  K  20006 ..-.. 

»  22314.. 


sv  sum  400  waMGiaN  DC  2oaM- 
:rr  DC  20036... __ 

DC  20040. 


iTjum  soo  FMraw  22030.. 


MBill 


IW  mamam  x  20006...- 

H  1120  NASMMGTOM  OC  i 
DC  20036.. 


jniiiaaM.  AMVr  NASMMERM  K  20001 
HORII  Mi  PA  n  470  HXWOI  W  07006 -. 


sum  4001  too  wnuM)  m^  nnaoNGToii  dc  20024- 


mCMBT  t  KSOC  PXL  ta(  23190  MASMKION  OC  20021- 

Sr.  PA  flOK  3965  SW  FIAWSBO  CA  941 19 

PUa  KBIOI  MA  02114 

HW.  sunt  600  MSMKTDN  DC  20006.. 


^ mKtiJK..  100  M«IA«  A»aut  ll.t  MASHMGim  DC  20002- 

CTBiniWIA  MOUE.  St  IMSWGiai  OC  20003 

'l  POKflVMH  Alt,  St  HMMKIW  X  20003 

r/W  PL  FMHRRT  iV  40601- 


PHMflVMM  AW..  Mr.  #700  NASHWION  K  20006.- 

wout.  Mr  lASMsnii  k  20036 — 


201  GMY»  COUOT  1911  KFFQBON  DMAS  HOIMY  SUN  OTY  CtMER  a  33S70- 

w.  anw  snei  ■dmowd  « 2323o._ 

srasr.  Mr  wsmneidn  k  20005- 


ITH 


OMOTA  FfnOEUH  OOUNO.  411  EAST  N05SEII.  P.O.  80K  1395  BSWia  W  51502.. 

SUH9200  1707  I  SntETJ*  NASHMetCN  DC  20036 -.-. 

ST..  Ml  HASMMCrON  X  20005 - 

ST.^IM  HHSMMGIOI  DC  20006 - 

NteTH  WOK  SIKH  1925  ROSSnil  CENTU  BUUWG  AllMGTON  VA  22209 

STHI,  Mr.  #306  WASHMnOI  X  20036 

[KEI,  Mr  HASHMGTOII  OC  20006 

mccncuT  akme,  nw.  #  7oo  wasiwgtdn  k  20036- 

ST..  Mr  NASMCTON  OC  20005 

WSSACHUSETTS  AK..  IW  irASMMGTON  X  20036.. 

NE  WSHKm  K  20002- 


15  H 
II  ! 
7(1 


\Si 


ASS  DATES,  sunt  400  4»Y0imJl  St..  SN  NASHMEION  K  20003- 


STNK  MICME.  2101  L  I  r.  Ml  WASMNGTON  K  20037.. 

■MON.  SMEIMM  AND  1  VY.  900  ITTH  STISn.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006.. 

MY  RBonTASdala'mi  F^^ 

Dt- 
D>.. 

Ol- ^ 

PAWCA  L  MWTS,  S  H 

FBHv  A.  lonin,  lOOlF 

siEVEM  M.  racns.  1  ^ _. 

JOHN  1  nonsoH.  \H  nm  houk  32S6  oua  siht.  mi  nashmeion  k  20007.. 

Oi- 
Ol- 


1107  1625  K  Smtn.  IW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 . 

^FUMSSANT  ST.  lOe  MO  63136 

N  L  STKH.  *M.  SUTK  403  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 
A  SUET.  nw.  NASHMGTON  OC  20006.. 


EMtW/OM 


MiniM  UKSIDNE  MST.  MC.. 


MIOHl  FEDBMim  OF  FBaM  BnOVOS.. 
CENTIML  AND  SOUTH  NEST  COIP- 


SOUTMKSIEn JEAWT  SMQIBB  ASSN.. 
NATOW.  m.  JDHOS  COUNX -.- 


ASSOCMTKMOFOlPfBMES- 
MMSS  ROUNOTAaU- 


naumi  assn  or  iktal  dmiqgbis- 

AMBAN  OPTONETMC  ASSN 

SOFT  DMM  ASSN.. 


MHim  KTMOTEACMBB  ASSMin  ASSN  OF  KIKD  PBBOK.- 

NATOW.  UWESTBK  MIT.  MC 

NEW  VORR  SMMN6  ASSN.  IC....„^ f  ~ «......,.......,.» 

E.  I  DU  PONT  OE  nJOUB  6  00 

AKMCM  TOUOIIIG  ASSNS.  MC 

Ui  AH.  MC 


EDOOH  ElBTIBC  MSTITUTt 

SOUTH  CANDUM  EiaimC  (  GAS  COMPAITr.. 


TUCSON  ElECIHCPOWa  CO - 

UTUTY  GROUP .- 

NESUYAM  UNPTEISnY 

AUMNCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY.. 
tlHJW  CO- 


SEAMnS  MIEMATniAL  UNON- 

TIGE)I  MIEMMTOIAl.  MC 

AWBCAN  OnOKTK  ASSN- 


MMM.  BUtOBB  COUa  OF  CAUFOMA-. 

■CHia  FOWEK  OOWONAIION 

EMMB  BUMSIBN.  MC 

TBEI  MTEMATOW,  MC 


mOOROOMPANY- 
■BmOY  RAUOAD  ASSN 


ASSnwiON  OF  ANEBCAN  PUBUSHERS- 


MTOMl  ASSN.  OF  IMHFMnWEIS. 

NEW  fOIK  COMI  OF  MTl  ODIN  OF  PASSENGER  UNES... 

UAW...-, - 

PROPRKTARY  ASSN 

NATOML  FOREST  PROOUCIS  ASSH '. — 

BENORCORP- 


MTOmAHONAl  ASSN  OF  CE  CREAM  MFRS  »  MU  MO.  FOUNOATON.- 


CONTROl  MTA  CORPORATDN.. 

COROCD 

SHai  OR.  COMPANY - 


AMEMCAN  CONSUITMG  ENGMEERS  COUNCI. - 

AMERCAN  PUeUC  POWER  ASSN -..- 

G8JRGU  POWER  COMPANY - 


BROTHERHOOO  OF  RAIWAY.  AMIME  t  STEAMSMP  dERRS - 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  RAUQADS  ASSN — 

lEAR  seat*.  MC 

WWYERS  TITU  MSURANCE  CORP 

NATIONAl  8R0IIER  COUNCIL 

AMERICAN  PETROIBM  MST 

MTERNATKIMl.  TELEPHONE  t  TELEGRAPH  CORP- 
MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA.. 
AMEREAN  LEGKM- 


BENEnOAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATHN  OF  AMEMCA 

NATIONAL  MUITI  HOUSMG  COUNOl 

AMERCAN  COUNQL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  MC 

GUlf  OK.  CORP ... 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS. 

ASSOOATHN  OF  AMERCAN  PU6USHERS 

CONTINENTAL  ASSN  OF  RESOLUTE  EMPLOYERS  (CAJLL).. 

GAMMG  MOUSTRY  ASSN  OF  NEVADA.  MC.. 

UBERTY  FINANCIAL 

NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  OniMa  BETTINGir" 


7.01123 


1.13120 


'  3.100.00 
S.3K0O 


700.00 


340.57 


9.000.00 
24)00.00 


2.020.00 


3.000.00 
1.410.00 


2.100.00 
I.67S.73 


3J00.00 


I.2S5.00 


11.57145 

2.617.50 

100.00 

ijoaoo 


119.50 


500.00 

375.00 
1.000.00 
14.097.00 
IJOOOO 


12.20 
102.00 


193M 


150.00 


94JI 


407.27 
218.75 


4.603.93 


300.07 
412.92 


606.17 
13JSI.51 


395.80 
3.000.00 


58J0 

150.00 


95.00 
840.48 
236.06 

19.49 


4.222.36 
1JOO.0O 


7a).oo 

512.00 
1.650.00 


9.462.00 


natkmal  assn  of  cptometrbts  t  opticians.  mc .. 

nevada  resort  assn 

amercan  petroleum  mst 

savm  corporatbn 

totota  motor  corporation 

cenTexcorp.. 


GUAM  GR.  t  REFMNG  CO..  MC ,.,..,_-. 

NORTH  TEXAS  NUNCIPAL  WATER  DSnKT- 
TEXAS  UTUTIS  SERVOS.  MC 


N  ST..  NW  WMNHKTON  K  20036 -. 

.  1800  IMSSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036 

..  700  1101  17TH  STKT.  NW  WASMRCTDN  K  20036 

PENNSYLVMA  MIENUE,  NW.  #7N  WASHRKTON  X  20004- 

WEST  Sn  DONE  ROtOMTH  BEACH  DE  19971 

1  K  ST..  NW.  SUITE  709  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006.. 


ARM  6  BOH.  PO.  BOK  1888  ALBUQUERQUE  RM  87103 

Ew  mnmi  avi,  nw  sunt  320  washmgtdn  dc  20036.. 

SnST.  Mr  NASMKION  X  20006 


L  ST.,  Ml  NA8HKI0N  K  21X86... 

^ISTH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20005 

UIE  301  nil  19TH  SlSn.  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20036.. 

NORTH  LYNN  ST.  ARUNGTDN  VA  22209 — 

RHODE  BUMO  AVt.  NW  WASHMETON  X  20036 


PMUV5  PETROLEUM  00. 

EMERSON  ELBCTRC  CO 

OUTDOOR  AOVBITBMG  ASSOQATKM  OF  AMERICA.  MC 

AMDICAN  EXPRESS  Ctt- 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  COMMOtWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RCO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY   FOR:  NULTVFAMK.Y  ACTUN  COUNCK.). 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  RCHARO  L  SMNOn  t  COII^) 

UMTEO  AUTO.  AEMSPKE  I  AGRCULTURAL  NIPLEMENT  WDRKOS... 
NATXMAL  RURAL  ELBm;  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MVESTMENT  TRUST.  INC.. 

HU  AND  KNOWLTONJNC 

ODNSDUIATED  RAK.  toRPORATRW 

GENERAL  ATOMC  CO 

NAVAJO  TRSE - - 

GENERAL  MSTRUMENT  CORPORATION -. 

ALLIED  TUBE  t  CONOWT  CORPORATKM 

CAMPAGME  FMANCERE  DE  PARS  H  DES  PAYS4AS 

DESERT  PAUCE.  MC 

MAOC  PANTRY  fOOOS.  MC 

■ML  LYNCH  t  CO. 

WOKU.  LYNCH  ODMMOOintS.  IC 


MBMtti  LYNCH  LEASaCJW... 
NATIONAL  CM.  COGUWS  AlilANCE- 
PAN  AMERCAN  WORLD  ANMAYS.  MC.- 
SQUnCORP- 


345.00 

875.00 

1.200.00 


3,200.00 


2.000.00 
"4J)bo.0O 


1.187.50 
3,062.50 
4,500.00 

3.000.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 


334.00 


11.443.91 
321.06 
147.17 

2.150.00 
600.00 

1,000.00 


70.00 


528i3 


150.00 
15.00 
167.66 


525.19 


905J7 
"785.99 


48.50 
248.65 
654.73 
686.20 
676.45 
792.46 


793.42 
1,485.00 


12t.SS 

"Iw 

62.00 


200.00 


3135 


1.150.00 


TEACHERS  MSURANCE  I  ANNUITY  ASSN/COLLEGE  RET.  EQUTKS  FUND.. 

GENEML  MOTORS  CORP 

ASSOCMTm  OF  BAM  HOUXNG  CDS. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAM  DRUG  STORES 

PRMTMG  MOUSTRIES  OF  AMER.  MC 

MATIONAI IMFU  ASSN  OF  AMER. 


2.500.00 
1.900.00 


1,000.00 
612.50 


4,028.92 


March  2, 1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


3663 


OrpiiaKM  «  MmM  Rh| 


TERRENCEL 
CAROlf  H.  ROGRL  II 
Ot- 


1325  IMSSMMUSETTS  AVE..  NW  NWSHMGTON  DC  20005. 
M  SIREH.  NW.  #1030  WIASHHI6RM  X  20036 


■0MB  K  RONBACH.  1625  I  ST..  NW  SUITE  809  WASHMGTDN  X  20006.. 
JACK  NDLLMS.  1201  ItlH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20036.. 


JOHN  F.  ROIPH  aSUHE  350  1200  NEW  IMMPSMIE  Alt.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 
KENRnn  S.  ROUTON  JR..  1619  MMSAOHBETTS  tUL.  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20036.-.- 

EMl  A.  RORHOnJ.  120  BRMMMY  NW  YOK  NY  10271 

IBO  ROfOUaPdW  1707  OCYENNE  WY  OOOl .--- 

TATiAwnaaairsnr.  isis  h  st..  nw  rnshmcion  x  20062 

MCHDIAS  ROOMY  JR..  PO  BOK  19^6  CHARLESTON  WV  25327.. 


FRED  B.  RODNEY,  (m  FL  lOSO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  Ml  WASHMGTDN  K  20007 

Do - - 

Do 

Ol - - 

k 


JOHN  C  ROOTS.  SUITE  1001  1333  NEW  HMPSHIK  AVE..  IM  WASWCTON  K  2006 
ROPES  »  GRAY  sunt  360  1200  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVENUMTW  WAMMgON  K  20036 .. 

LOUSE  L  ROSEMM.  SUnE  603  1620  I  STREET.  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20006 

nOMRO  ROSO.  SUilt  118  5010  WBCONSM  AVEIjUEJW  WASHMGTDN  K  20016 

ALBERT  B.  MBENBAUM  M,  1616  P  ST ,  NW  WAWMnON  DC  20036 

SMA  RCaJSAuTlUO  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 -. 

FRANCS  C  ROSENBOGER.  6809  MELROSE  DRNnbtANVA  22101 


PETER  ROSBSm,  SUnt  700  2341  JffFOSON  DAVS  HKHWAY  ARLMGTONVA  22202... 

Rora  cnnmiu.  sunt  6oo  806  ism  strst.  nw  washmgton  dc  20005 

Hosts,  MCJIK  HASLEn  RMO  PO  BOK  99  H«iTT  ■  4««Jl. 

KkSi  D.  kOSNER.  2030  M  STRER,  NW  WASHMGTON  020036. ...- 

GAK.  L  ROSS,  918  16TH  SHHT,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JOE  ROSS,  927  DOMHEY  MDH  UTTU  ROCK  AR  72201 


WUJAM  \.  ROKJDUTH  CARDURA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  716  KtElttNMDa  COLUMHA  SC  29201. 

AlAN  J.  Rqm*ilEGa  t  MCDIARMK)  2600  »»awL*S:iHL*«**™' "  ""' 

BARRY  N.  ROfH.  1750  «  ST..  NW,  #350  WASHMGHINOC  ?«0|^-i  siiiii- ii;  i^V 

DONALD  D.  ROUM&  SOUTH  DAkAtA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  669  PHKE  SO  57501 

WUUM  t  ROUkSe,  sunt  600  1001  22NO  ST.,  NW  WWMGIWI  DC  20037 

MCNAa  0  ROUShTwO  L'ENFANT  PIAZA  EAST.  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

MARK  ROVNER,  2030  M  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036..       

EUGENE  F.  ROWAN,  11S6  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTONDC  20005^^ 

JAMES  a  RDWliSb  JR.,  1100  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005- 


nm  w.  RowuND,  via  wgconsm  ave.,nw  wASHMonw  oc  20006.. 

KEVM  p.  ROWLAND,  511  C  STRET.  NE.  WASHMGTON  DC  20002.. 


ROeERT  STEWART  ROYER.  1717  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #950  WASHMGTON  X  20036. 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dd 

Do 

Do - 

TOei  Z  ROZEN,  910  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

lAMts  s  RUBIN,  uso  coNNEcnduT  AVE.,  i«!L*'"»JS?!S?' «  aPiL-sns-siSi--- 

PAUL  M.  niDEN,  WNJKR  (  SCHEMER  1200  N^  HAMPSMRE  AVE.,  NW  WASMNGION  K  20036- 
DE80RAH  H  RUDOLPH,  1225  CONNEOCUT  AVt.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20ra6 


EmMiw/cw 


AHBHUN  FED  OF  OmOMMnT  EMPIOYEES- 


HMO  t  ASSOOATB,  MC  (FDR:  HEMMG  MDUSTRB  AS9) 

HAUCK  t  ASSOCUTG,  MC  (FOR  NATOW.  ASSN  FOR  CMLO  CME  MANAGE- 
MENT). 
ROSE  CASCADE  CORP.. 


OVERSEAS  EDUCATHH  ASSN  t  MTOM.  EDUCAnON  ASSN- 

CmBANK,N> 

AnSMI  PttPWOOO  ASSR 

ASARCO  MC  

ENERGY  FUOSCORP- 


OMRBER  OF  COMHBCE  Of  THE  Ui... 

APPALJOMN  POWER  COMPANY 

PAUL  HASHNGS,  MNOFSXY  6  WAIKBI  (FOR:  AH  GBBH.  ODRPORAIIM)- 
AMBBCAN  MDN  AND  SIHL  MSHTUTt- 


ASSOOAnON  OF  AMERCM  RAUKMOS 

CALRRMA  PORTLAND  CBWT  COMPANY .- — 

PAUL  HASnNGS.  JANOFSKY  t  WALIB  (FOR  SECURnY  UH  or  OeiVER) 

AnJBmc  RCHFfio  co 

AMHERST  COLLEGE;  IKlLESLtY  COLLEGE 

V6A  USA.  MC 


NATONAL  TAM  TRUCK  CARRTERS.  MC.. 
CMLOREN-S  DEFBGE  RMO.. 


NATKMAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY  RRIGES.. 
AMERCAN  ACADEMY  OF  PHYSCHN  ASSSTANIS-.. 
MKRANT  LEGAL  /COON  PROGRAM.  MC 


COMMON  CAUSE -. 

PUNNED  PARENTHOOD- 


t.72LS3 


71XHM 


ma 
m» 

125.00 
32iJI 


125.00 
325.00 
2tO« 


62100 
3,750.00 

B99.60 

71.42 

3,284i0 

4.000.03 


AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MST 

FT.  PIERCE  UnUTtS  AUTH  OF  THE  Cnv  OF  FT.  PBO.  ET  AL- 

WRUAMS  COMPAMES 

AMOCAN  PEfflOLEUM  MST 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  (OMO) 
NATHNAL  FEDERATHN  OF 

COMMON  CAUSE 

J.  C  PENNEY  CD,  MC 

UMON  CARBBE  CORP... 


MEPENDENT  BUSMESS- 


AMALGAMATED  TRANSn  UMON,  ARXO- 


JOHN  RUNYAN,  1730  NORTH  LYNN  SHHT  SUnE  409  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 

IfONARO  H.  RUPPERT,  NEW  JERSEY  PETROLiUM  COUNa  170  W  SMJLST  TOfTON  NJ  ( 

CHARLOTTE  RUSH,  SUnE  700  1025  CONNECT0JT  AVt,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ALBERT  R.  RUSSELL.  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHBTH  38112 

BARRY  RUSSELL  1101  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

QMETMEMWERUSSaL  1615  H  SffiET,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20062 

NANCY  RUSSELL,  4921  SW  HEWETT  BLVD.  PORTLAND  OR  97221 .-----. .--. 

RANDAU  iTnfiaLL  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  M.  RUSSELL  2170  PIEDMONT  RD.,  NE  ATUNTA  GA  30324 

WWLY  RUSTAOliob  MASSACMJSEITS  AVt,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

HERMAN  MAX  RUTH,  BOX  1000  OnSWLLi  NY  10963. .---.. 

ElU  MARCE  RYAN.  1156  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  MOM.--.----, 

FRAW  T  RYAN,  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 — 

am  F.  RYAN,  1707  L  ST.,  NW,  #200  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 


XXM  a  RYAN,  1700  K  STRET,  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20006^ . 

KePH  RYAN,  SUnE  800  1725  OESAIES  SmEH,  NW  WASHMCTW  DC  2«81... 
SACHS  GREEIBAUM  t  TAYIER.  1620  EYE  SHIE^.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006- 


PAUL  ft.  SAOA.  SUnE  202,  WEST  WMG  600  MARYUNO  AVBRJE^WASMNGTON  K  20024- 

DAWb  J  SADD,  1825  CONfeCTOJT  AVt.  NW  WASMNGTON  DCloOOO .---,. 

nOMS  L»fia"l701PtNNSYlVAMA  AVt^HW  SUrtE  1120  WASMNGTON  X  20006 

SAMARnAN  HSTltl  SaVCt  1410  NORTH  3liD  ST.  PO  BOX  25489  PHOENB  AZ  85002 

SAMMONS  ENTERPRBES,  MC.  403  SOUTH  AXARO  DAUAS  TX  75202 

WRBIi  SmRWOS  north  dearborn  STRtn  MCAGO  IL  60610 

FRANK  P  SANDOS,  1575  I  ST,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20005 

omts  wIanmmd.  ii2oi  farmuub  drive  roomlu  md  20852. 

mUNO  »IBB0MN9  L  SnET.  NW.  #1100  WASMNGTON  0C2OO95.. 


CONTMENTAL  ASSN  OF  RESOLUTE  EMPLOYERS  (CARi.). 

AMERCAN  IRinARY  SALES - 

CnY  OF  AKRON.  OMO -.- 

FORD.  RTF  (  BURGESS 

harley-oavkbon  mutary  sales 

MTtRNATOUL  FUTURES  EXMANGE 

imtX  HOIDMGS  (BaMUOA)  LMmD 

MKMGAN  TRADE  EXDIANGt 

MORGAN  STANLEY  t  CO.,  MC 

OVERSEAS  MUTARY  SALtS  GROUP 

SECURmES  MOUSnrr  ASSOOATHN 


MTERNATHNAL  ASSN  OF  CE  OIEAM  MFRS  t  MU  MD.  RRMOATXM. 

ALLIED  0«MCAL  CORP 

AMERCAN  SOOETY  OF  TRAVU  AGENTS. — 

AMERCAN  PUBLC  TRANSIT  ASSN 

PRMTMG  MOUSnOES  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  INST 

GULF  OIL  CORP 

NATKMAL  COTTON  COUNO.  OF  AMER- 


100.00 


2.250.00 
4.180.03 


3DJS 

mm 


1101 


4J3t3t 


2eajo 


850.00 

500.00 

5J0OOO 

300.00 

60.00 

7100 


MDEPENDENT  PEnXXfiJM  ASSOQATCN  OF  AMBCA.. 

QIAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US. 

RHENOS  OF  THE  COINBU  GORGt  MC... 


NATKMAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES .. 

ORNN  EXTBMMATMG  CO ^- 

NATXJNAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 


J.  t  PENNEY  CO,  INC.. 
RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN. 


MTERNATXMAL  TELEPHONE  i  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATCN. 

SQUB8  CORP .^ 

GENERAL  MSTRUMENT  CORPORATCN 


PHHUPS  COLLEGER  BETZ  COLL^  DRAUGHQNS  JUNBR  COLLEGE  . 
FARH^  raU^MAL  6  OMFliATTVt  UMON  OF  AMBOCA.- 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERCANS. 

1 1.  DU  PONT  Ot  NEMOURS  A  CO 


BETTY  CAROLYN  SAJBLa,  SUnE  505  700  N.  FAMFAX  ST.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314. 

OMRIES  t  SMDIER.  2l6l  L  SI^NW  WASMNGTON  K  20037 ~ 

mtRt  SAN0lUN0;i725  EYE  sUw.  #315  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 

OMB  SAPPJMO  TEXAS  COMMIE  TOWER  MJUSION  TX  77002 

KLARA  B.  SAini  9  VASSAR  SHSET  POUGMISPSK  NY  12601 ---. 

Al^  C  SAuSbOS.  1155  \m  ST..  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  200M, 


SAVE  OUR  SEOJRnY.  SUflE  222  1201  16TH  STgT.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

tlgiy?M"ai^0.'i^«5«S^ 

Hmnr  y.  ffl5iiiiiS!475  lwant  plaza,  sw,  #44oo1iasmngton  k  20024 

C  N  SOttUERTt  P.a  HK  3247  HOUSTONTX  77001 .--.. 

WNAinfflieintRJ"  is™  STJW  #5«  "•SHING'SS.K  222Ji; 


IwT  SO«K  JR.  SWTE  802  1101  tONNECTCUT  AVENUt,  IMMHg«5RS!!K  M036.. 

Sit  traaL  1919  PENNSYLVAMA  AVLFJ!»»«^tHPS!  SEi?'"'* 

MNE  N.  SOflSl.  sunt  1204  1700  K  STREET,  iw  WASMUm  K  20001 ™ 


IAmSp  SWJWTTTM  15TH  STREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20001 - 

ASSOOATED  MGTOll  K  20024 - 

Do 

Do 

III 

Ol 

Dl 

Dl 


Dl 


m^^Um.  SUITE  607  600  MAJfflANO  AVENUE.  SW  WASMNGTON  OC  20024 


AMERICAN  MEOCAL  ASSOQATKM.. 
SCNAL  COMPAMCJC. 

BEona  pow«  CORP 

EXXON  OXVORATXM.. 


NATONAL  ASSN  OF  TNUOl  STOP  OPERATORS 
AMERCM  PETROLEUM  MST 


COUNOL  OF  EUROPEAN  I  JAPANESE  NATKMAL  SHRWNERS'  ASSN.. 

MXISTON  ENDOWMENT,  MC 

SCENC  HUDSON,  MC.. 


PHARMACEUnCAL  MANUFACTURBB  ASSN.. 


CAUFORMA  CAHNERS  6  GROWERS 
ENSERQI  OMPORAnON 


AMERCAN  LEAGUE  R)R  EXPORTS  1  SEOJRnY  ASSBTANCE. 

AMERCAN  GENBML  CORP .-- 

WASMNGHM  MDHBBBn  WRnERS,  Mt 

AMERCAN  HOKHST  ajRPORATBN 

GATXOORP 

OCVRON  U.SA,  MC --.----..-,-:: 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  SOBOL  ADHMSTRATORS 

ORCACO  BCMRO  OPnONS  ElOIANGt.  MC^ 

MARYLAND  SAVMGSWARE  MSURANCE  OJRP. 


7J0O.00 


513.33 

94.00 
100.00 


100.00 
2.500.00 


21J0 


20.00 
220J7 


36100 


2J79.S0 
3.634.63 
3AIO.0O 


750JO 
1J00.00 


36400 

5JXX).00 

300.00 


82.00 
4.000.00 
11.140.90 


1379.00 
1.000.00 
6.250.00 


ATLANTA  UHNERSnY.. 

BOSniN  OXLEGE 

BOSniN  UNNERSnY. 


CATHOLC  UMVERSnY  OF  AMOICA... 

OXUMBIA  UNRTERSnY.. 


aEcnoNcs  oorporatkjn  of  amerca... 

OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRCS.  MC. 

TUFTS  UMVERSnY 

AMERCAN  GAS  ASSN... 


ASSOQAnON  OF  AMERCAN  PUBLISHBB- 


ASSOOATH)  GENERAL  CONTRACnjRS  OF  AMBjjM- 
ASSOOATEO  GENtRAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBOCA. 
WASTt  MANAGEMENT.  MC 


lOOJO 


400.00 

200.00 

5.200.00 

50.00 


900.00 
800.00 
2,050.00 
500.00 
500.00 


30AI 
42101 


2.HI 
14,037  Jt 


1.11118 


ljtl47 


142J7 

1000 
100 

50.00 
5.00 


20.00 
20.00 
50.00 
386.00 


36C4 


t 

SBMfK 

MKT  L  nOUl  11 

MB  Mut  ins  N  sr 
■umiil  axuz  son 

wBHsamstisM 


I  SI, 


sninjSi  MI  mmBUKomK  m» 

fcnbuM  tmmmav.  mmns  m  n«i 

t  n.  WB  BM  Mum  w  222a 

ION  SIIBriW  WWjWHW  DC  2ll03t. 

2M p o  mi MMsni ocniisii ..ZZZZZZ. 

■mtBM  dOUNOl  1012  ROM  tM.  OB  MMS  M  StSOI. 

sn  wnu  jov  in.  kum  w  22101. 


m  WIMH201 

imuv  ftSMi,  410 


.   ■  S^  M  NUMMONKJOOOS 

I  «ru»  Nfl,  K  WSNKION  SC  20002 
I  S ST.. SEIMMBiaiK 20003 


wi  OT.  tttm  I  nan.  sunt  302 Toot  rarowc  st..  nw  imsHMGnM  oc  20007. 


1100  ■ 
ws 


i  jDMiro,  jio 

CMIF.»OBn!m 

SHUT  mocA.  777 14m 


1 1 


ma  BNI  sum  702  9UB  SMNG  » 20010- 

,    ST..  m  sunt  300  WMMWBIBI  K  20002 -... 

IHT,  M  KMUKIOI  DC  2000S 

B 1^  1101  Itnt  ST..  M  IMSMNGION  DC  20030. 

t  Jtn  ST.  NOMBOM  «  22301 

iRH  ST.^Mr  WSHMGIOi  K  2009L. 


>  naOK  llOH  1...  .... 

scon  OOnWr,  OC.  I  »  MM  nib  WLION  HEN)  SC  20921.. 

MB  a  SOOri^  I MMM  KWO  NtlON  NHO  X  29921.... 

JUWSCTT.  tlj  Ijm  SB  EI,  100  WfiWCm  DC  20006.. 

-non  wu  i  noM  i.  sure  too  ii7s  ek  sncn.  uw  omsmrioi  k  20006.. 

Di- 
Oi.. 

Di- 


BM.W  SWS.PO1OOI 

ym  saiool  2030  hC 'm  PMneioik  20ns. 


!20S 


CHNUSH.^»|,S 


sui 


i;r6 


E  ft  sBUVswi,,. 

MOBiiM  L  SBsa.  sun 
snam  p.  sbdo,  1211 
sranw 0.  SBOo«.  "~'. 
SBMCE  WSIBI  MusraE . 
SMMH  SOIOL  IMll  SI 
SMI  nms  SOSBH  R 

i  HXMB  snai.  nil 

SmURH  SHW 

Di 
Di 


4400  47S  LW/Un  tiAlK  SO  MSHMGTCN.  DC  20024 ..... 

.  ONHCnCUI  MC.  M»  lUHNGTON  DC  20030 

910M0  IWMT  PUU  EAST,  S«  IMSHMGTON  K  20024.. 

NC  2300  MNHOMUi  KiH  DONNEK  GMNl  1  60515.. 

- K  20005.. 


IFMMKMIB 


OMGKSS.  3300  VEUONSMOK  TEHME  MSTM  TX  71757.... 

m  sjm,  #1102  oHSHWiw  k  20036,..,.,,. 

0  GbwiSON.  nil  19TH  ST..  NW  WNSMCnM  K  20030.. 


OM  sraouR.  p.a  on 
miM  K  SHMa.  sum 

JMBftSMNKKO." 
aMNBCIRXSS  00,2221 
9MH.  MM.  OOWUn  ( 

Di..-.. 

DOK  SHMNIM.  SIN  ni 
D(M0LSMma729  1! 
HNOnr  D.  SNMBL  im 

nan  0.  MMD.  1025 

NOMMN  F  SWMP.  SUnE 

G.  am  SMMr.  pa  bodc 
JNB  E.  sww,  sunE  sn 
Luna  «.  stNTsni ' 
sw«mniMP6nsi 

Do 

Od 


ill  1010  ■Ulini  16S7-B  HOUSTON  IX  77001 

no  1523  ISTHT,  NW  WUHMEKM  DC  20005 

CONNETCUT  ML,  NW,  #512  WASHMG10N  DC  20036.. 

N.  lua  OKim  PHoen  u  isooo. 


1(15 
'2    PL 

1  uiMBai,'sunE  210 1300  i9tN  snsn,  nw  washncion  dc  20030. 


SMU  t  GOUU.  330 

Dt 

Ol 

Di 


k- 
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Di. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Manh  2, 1983 


K  20001. 


■  ST,  NW.  400  S,  WSNNWOI  K 
Wb\  ±  ALEMMDOM  «  22304 


K  20036- 


IN  3(112- 


200  2000  L  STKnjW  MASHNCTON  DC  20036... 
F  ST..  NW  HASHNBTON  K  20006. 


1015  15TN  STIKT,  NW  KASMMCTON  K  20005.. 


I  m  14TH  SIKH,  NW  WASNNKTON  OC  2000S-. 
Snei,  NW  WASHNEION  K  20005  . 


I  ENOUnU  ONM  (  TUSr  OlOG.  TWO  HOnONS  PIAZA  BALIMOK  ■)  21201. 

UNNGCICUT  maUL  NW.  #415  WASMM6TON  OC  20036. 

!10  1100  17TH  ST..  NW  WUHMBTON  K  20036 

SIO,  B8I FMNUN  STATION  WASMMGTQN  OC  20044 

(15  inn  ST.,  NW  WASMNKION  DC  20006 

1155  15IH  ST.,  NW  WHSHMGIOH  DC  20005 

1(00  ■  ST,  NW.  #90M  WASHNGTON  OC  20036. 


5  t 


I  AH  m  KM  NY  10017. 


FOCI 


ST.,  NW,  #706  WASHOCm  K  20006. 

Jt  2030  M  Sign,  NW  WASMCICN  K  20036. 

1406  5535  lOrSrtAO  WAY  SPMNGFCU)  VA  22151... 

FIBT  ST.,  SE  MASHMGTON  K  20003 — 

Hma  HU.  LANE  POrOWC  no  20(54 


IfiaOWMD  BLD&  WASHMCTON  DC  20005. 

NW  NASHMCIQN  OC  20036 

NW.  #717  NASHMeiON  DC  20006. 


sn  EET, 


JOMR  J.  SMmMN,  (IS 

lAiNuasMffiiY.an^ 

jaMONM  H  SMMR  41( 

UB  BUR  SNEPAIO,  (60 

SEYMM  SMEMFF,  1126^ 

JAY  SMBOMI.  2030  H 

DM£  SMBIWM.  1735  I  ST 

Di 

BUSIBl.  L  SMPUY  JR.,  ll30  I  ST,,  Mt.  #1000  WASMHKTON  K  20005 

SMPIEY  S(nM  t  HEMisJaim  S^  910  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20006 

Di 

Di 

Di. 

Bl. 

Di 

h 


Emw«/C(Ml 


SUPBNOi  at  00  (  SUPHXR  FJ 

rawBCo 


00. 


AIHEM  PHMUUM  MSI. 

GASAmiANCIIRBi 

A»BAHmiSIEai 

BOFCOBHaCEOFTMEUJ... 

uuccnrauHC... 

WKlnBKII 


I  MSI. 


POHIWC  OVOUn  ASSOCMTIS 

NAUMN.  ASSN  OF  HOBK  BUU»S  OF  THE  U.S. . 
VOEMS  OF  RffSI  WMS  OF  THE  U.1 

mam  nuom  bogy  counol 

naumh  Fom  mtaoi «~ 


NanHWBTWLW)  WATERWAYS  OOMWITEE 

TOSCO  OOlraiATWI 

BMT  OWNERS  ASSOCWai  OF  THE  U.l 

BmRNAIOML  FB)  OF  PROFESSHM  (  TBHNBAL  BKiraS.. 

NAinW.  ASSH  OF  WHUT  GROWBS. 

NATOIAL  ASSN  Of  IttlTORS 


BOAT  OWNBB  ASSOCMIUI  OF  THE  Ui. 

NBgtNDtHT  FnOOUUII  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA... 

CmSTAl  PROPERTIES  BBinUTt 

SCOTT  COMPANY 

WOUSIRW.  UNHN  DEPT.,  AR-CIO 

jerasoMui  CORP.  jw  subsuarxs.. 


OOOBBnAL  UFE  NBURANCE  CO  OF  CAUFQRHH. 
PMUOamA  UR  RSURANCE  CO. 


SECURnY  UFE  i  ACCnNT  MSURANCE  Ca.. 

NAinW.  COTTON  COUNO.  OF  AMER 

COMMON  CAUSE- 


POPHAM,  HMK  ET  AL(  FOR:  CMCAGO  MERCANTIU  EXCHANGE  )„ 

mam.  assn  of  mmufacturers 


NORIHON  PIAR6  NATURAL  GAS  CO.. 

AMERICAN  HAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  (  SECURHY  ASSBTJWCE. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  ANO  CO 

SUJRRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 


SUGAR  ASSOaATni.lNC. 


FUNOA  POWER  (  UGHT  CO.. 
AGRnHIURAi.  PRODUCERS. 


nauqnai  Muin  housrk  couno.. 


anyuERS  councr.  of  amerca.- 

TBMBIEE  GAS  PVEUNE  CO. 

MORMl  TAX  UMnAUON  COMMniEL.. 
RONSUMNCE  ASSN  OF  AMER 


ASSOCMim  fflR  EOUAl  ACCESS  TO  NATURM.  GAS  MRKTS  »  SUPPUES. 

DOW  CHEMOl  00 

NATUNAl  ASSN  OF  REAITORS 

ASSOCIATED  BUIOERS  t  CONTRACTORS.  NC 

MARYUND  SAVRCSSHARE  RSURANCE  CORP. ^- 

AMERKAN  NGURANCE  ASSOQATION 

a>ARASSNOFAMERKA,INC. 


SBNOR  EXaUnVtS  ASSOCWTm 

BROIMERHOOO  OF  RAIWAY,  AIRUNE  A  STEAMSHIP  dfRIIS  . 
NAUONU.  JOnilTURAL  CHEMKAIS  ASSN. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  NIPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MBSBSIPPI  RMR.. 

ATUS  MRHAIS  DMSm 

EMERSON  EUCIRK  CO. 


lAOB 


I2SJ0 
10,000.00 
IJOOJK 
7.J0O.00 


ijn.7$ 

%MSI 
4JM.00 


S.4U7S 


26.500.00 
1.697.S0 
2.790J5 
1.S00JO 


425.00 
1.300.00 
5JI00.00 
1.135.00 

im.oo 


150.00 


Ij4aj0 
10.157  JO 


3J47i0 


2.500.00 


11,500.00 

5(3.03 

2J0O.0O 


2J13.00 


5,625.00 

156.00 

4.659.00 


RBimm  OF  FOREIGN  BANKERS 

RNESTMOn  COMPANY  NBimm 

NIVESTMENT  COUNSa  ASSN  OF  AMERRA  INC .^;™-...;:™^~. 

NAinNAl  COMM  ON  SMAU  ISSUE  INOUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONOS.. 

UTUITY  NUCUAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

CHAMPKIN  WTERNATMNAl  CORP. 

CMCNMAH  MKACRON 

DANVIU  RESOURCES,  MC 


DESERT  GROUP,  RC .. 

OEANOR  A  CURK. 

HOSPnAL  CORP  OF  AMERICA. 
IMBGCO,(C. 


pwujp  taw.  WLZI I 

SQUn  CORPORAIXIN 

UWIEO  STEaWORKERS  OF  AMER.. 
COMMON  CMJSE- 


NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVCES 

CONSOUOATEO  ED60N  CO  OF  NEW  YORK.  INC.. 

REPUBUCANSABRUO 

MANMADE  FKR  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  RC 

COMMON  OUISE 

A.E.STAIEYMFGRCO. 


1107  MOOON  COURT  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22046. 

ST..  MR,  #502  WASMM6I0N  K  20006 

ROT  SI,  m  ARUN6T0N  VA  22209. 


^00  coMicnan  am.,  nw,  #000  washmgton  k  20030.. 

I  NKICVTWE,  NW,  #306  washmgton  K  20036 

I .  isso  ( sniar,  nw  washmgton  k  20006 

ISO  K  STREET,  NW  WASMMGTQN  DC  20006. 


.  ...^SUm  303  1101  13TH  STRST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007. 

M  JSAOWSHTS  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 - 

^OOSDUIH  1120  20TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CPU— W  (0.,  NW  WASHMGUM  DC  20007 — 

HOUSTON  TX  h007.. 


31  1 

CO  ccncuT 


«,.  A«..  NW,  #1014  WASHMGTON  K  20036 ..-- 

sum  36k  4«i  NORTH  CAPHOl  STRST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000L. 


FUNBAHI  ST.  UUS  MO  63136  .^...,,..- 
^DBFtTMIBK  0DMCL79W.  MOHROI  SI, 

FIN  URgl,  NW  WAliWGTON  K  20036 

NW  WfMWHEia  DC  20006 -. 

717  I  SI,  NW  WMMMGIQN  K  20006 


#514  CMCAGO  1. 60603,. 


ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATXJN 

NATIONAL  CANOY  WHOLESALERS  ASSN,  RC.. 

BLUEJAY  OR.  COMPANY 

FtANKMTS  ENIHIPRBES.  IC 

F0RTSUGAR0O6,NC. 


MTHNAL  COMMITTE£  OF  DGCOUNT  SECURmES  BROKERS.. 

STEAOMM  MUTUAL  FUNDS 

STEAOMAN  SECURITY  CORPORAIXIN... 

WBNORAOn  ANO  WUOi  RACK). 


SOCIHY  FOR  NUfRinON  EDUCAIKM. 
PBM  CENTRAL  CORPORAIXIN - 


AMEKAN  APPARa  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC. 
UNM  Oa  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


AMBNCAN  TEXIli  MFRS  INST.... 

UA  CABlfSffTEMS.  RC 

SHOOSHAN  A  JACKSON.  MC  (FOR:  U.1  CABtfSYSTEMS.  INC). 

AIIANIK  CONTAMER  UNE 

NATXMAL  FOREST  PROOOCTS  ASSN 

UMON  PMIFK  CORPORATKJN 


BROWMNG>FERRIS  MOUSTRIES,  NC. 

ENSERCM  CORPORATHN 

ARCHER  OANaS  MBUNO  CO 

OOUZENSDSIRaunON  SYSTEM. 


2.000.00 
1.500.00 


120.71 
20J0 


S2S.(0 

ais 

10.14 


57.42 

'TmH 


4.50 


1690 
19.45 
17.40 

m.n 

16.92 
224i7 


2100 
69.90 


1.100.00 

100 

Sf4JI0 

S9SJ7 


30.00 


1(5.00 

194.45 

23.03 

355.42 


142.(7 


31100 


11.50 


5.934.00 

96S.75 

15.000.00 


11140.42 


25,000.n 
7,500.00 


12.760.65 

7.50100 

703.40 

saso 


vam 


225.00 
5100 


2.550.00 


2.475.00 
2JSO.00 


TWMCnY  BARGE.  MC. 


RFHIir  oO. 
AMBnM  PdROlBM  MSI. 


CSNSMBS  UNON  OF  U.S,JC 


MVESraOn  COMPANY  INSfnUTE" 


3.62SJ0 
6.00100 
1.00100 
3JI0100 


(.50 
30.(2 
33.20 


129.(6 
170.12 
149.73 
77.76 
302.02 


1.462.26 


624.44 

21100 


15100 


790.00 


1J93.9S 


1J99.41 


2.200.00 


U(3.10 


2.607  J4 
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MUCE  A.  aVBOMt  17S5  S  SnHIJWJWJBW  DC  20001 
UMRY  Vmmm,  1341  G  si.,  HW,  #200  washmgton  K  2000$. 
SMBiaill(SuB6.  1776  (  Sf,  NW  WASNMGTOM  K  20006. 

Dt 

Di 

Di 

Oi 

Ol . 

Di — 

Di ~~- 

Oi 

Di 

Bi 

Di 

GMTfi'saRliwrsiitriiliAsii^  


CKYUSBWoglHS  WtSON  BLVD.  jfeWW  *  fflgsss^--;^^  

WUMM  1  SBSOH.  sum  424  1155  151H  SHKI.  NW  WNSHMGION  K  20005 

Di 

Di 

Di. 
Di. 


MARGMCf  aK2025  H  STREI.  NW  WASMMETON  DC  20036. 
U»Smrm  \m^SL  m.  f6iqW«HCT0NK  20009^ 


EiMiWV/CM 


CENTO  FOR  SCnCE  H  THE  PUHC  MIOBI. 

CLEM  WHIB  ACnON  FVfCT. 

JMOBMI  STOCK  EXMUK. 


JWWnOi  FOR  MNWCD IR  UMOWMIMG- 

MMurasoo — 

CNMrai  RmOBRP 


F.W.  WOOUNQRIM  CO — ,.       -^ 
FSaN.  NOnWl  MORTGAGE  AON.. 
GATX.. 


MBIBl 

MOM.  BBiUa  PRODUCTS,  ML. 

HUSC  CORP  OF  AHOl  MC 

SmAL  ASSN  OFImE  RRUnS  OF  IK  Ui. . 
MnONAL  SAMHGS I  UMN  lEAGUE- 


ASSOCWBI GOBM  OONnMCTORS  OF  AMERCA. 

waam.  auoubon  soonY_-. -. 

FMSI  HAiniAL  MONETARY  OORP 

AR-Cn  MAMnME  COMM... 

AMEHCM  GAS  ASSN.. 


FMSI  MBMSltPI  OOMNAIBN 

FRBT IMSBBPI  NAnOWl  BMRI 

MBramPiMfRtuarr  COMPANY^ 

JA  SCHMB  aiERPRBCS 

STAnOFI 


475  PARK  mjSL  AT  32III  ST.  REW  YORKNY  10016. 


sum  600  1523  L  SHBl  NW  WSHMGION  U  200K.~ 
KMHn  1  ROi,  919  liMH)  AVL  NEW  YOMl  NY  im. 


ROBSnC 
HARGOTA 

aaGJ>'  WU.  BLUM  MiSriols  Uiil  nxa  M  WASMNGTOR  OC  20036. 
Oi. 
Oi. 
Di. 


ANGBA  t"aiai*«rpnii3^^  «  vm 

WUMM  J.  SKMNER,  (15  ISIN  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 ■-.-...,.-.,-.. 

B5lKYL«55wrV.110O  CONRttnCUT  NVt.  IRR  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

RUm  L  SKY,  2211  OONChESS  ST.  WmA»IKJHa^...^..jj-ji-^ 

SL  SO(m  1  «SS0CIAIESJNtJ129W0RfflME^^  K  20015. 

CARSIENS SUUX.  1(25  KST,  NW SUm  1107  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 .^--... 

raAnKwi /SSmAits;  wc.,  noj  fgit «»  w.  wbombria  v«2ooo7 — 

MATTKW  1  SUPM.  sum  1100  1C(  L  SraEn.  IWVMgRKTONOC  20036 

CATHERME  (ESS  SUIAN,  1(50  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 


DAVD  P  SUMK.  1725  K  SIREH.  NW.  #710  WASHMGTON  OC  20006. 

SMAU  BUSMESS  COUNOL  OF  AHBBCA.  MC.  PA  BOK  4299  OOUINBUS  GA  31904 

9WL  SSN^  ^UINE  GOWOLKM  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

FETB  aWLMO  MBON  AwSuElEW.  YQMl  NY  1M17, 


OONALtTraRLH,  1(99  L  ST..  I«».  #1100  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

MRBR.  SMMOWL  P.O.  BOK iOOO QfVElANO OH  44101 ■.,^. 

wm  L  aSnTitM  coNNKnan  Avt.  nw,.#200  washmgton  ocjomo. .^,~~~... 

am»i?*H/io25OT«^  *««^^«Lwa«m  v^w^iem  k  2oo36- 

ELUJMEIH  H.  SMrtH,  (15  ISTH  ST..  NW,  #310  WASHJCTON  DC2O0O6 . 


gSSn  L  SmSh,  1201  PBMSVlV/taA  AVtJJL*™  *««G™  K  »«« 

GRACE  H.  SMnH.  IMM  M  STREH,  NW  WASHMGIliN  K  20036 - 

HuSl  H  SMOK  1700  X  ST.,  #7^7  WASHMGTON  DC  20n6_ 


JEFFREY  A  SMrtH.  sum  600  mjm^^mjmw^g^KWM .. 

JBMm  L  SMmi  900  17TH  SIREH,  Wl,  #5»  WASWCTON  DC  20006.... 
JUMN  H.  SWnn  jk,  (OO  NORIH  KTH  SIKET  MRMMGHAM  AL  35291 

Mcwa  p  SMnn,  4(5  iexmgion  avl  new  yok  hy  looii...     

wuiAM  h.  SMnn.  1120  taMEcnoff  a*.,  nw  w^jngtom  dc  20036..... 

WAYNE  H.  SMnUEY,  (15  COMSCnOT  AW,  IJMJW«GION  OC2O0O6 

ARTHUR  V.  SMYTH,  1625  EYE  ST.,  NW,  #902  WASHMGTON  DC  20006., 


NATBNN.  PUBUC  RADO.. 


WASHMGTON  OHCE  ON  AfMCA 

SDN>  (  DEIENGBn  ASSN 

MTBNAL  TAX  UMnAIOl  OOHMmEE- 
OCCRienAL  PCIROIflIM  OORP. 


1719J0 


Sim 


3.2S100 

\m» 
im» 

2J07.00 

kjmax 


DAYnHEMDMICASIBSASai. 


GENBMBfCnBC  COMPANY - 
THIE.MC 


UMDaO0H>OFAMB(CA. 


AMBRCM  PCnOBM  MSTTTUIt 

U.S.  PWMRMCOPBAL  COMflnDN,  MC. 

MOHL  OR.  CORP ~. 

UNOM  HUniAL  UFE  MSURAMZ  CO — 
NORTHROP  OORP.. 


PHUIPS  POROIHRB  COMPANY ..^^-^ ____. 

GMORMN  JOO  CORP:  Di.  LYNCH  1  ASSOCS  (  QUIFSTREAM  AMER  00-. 

COOPBMTIVE  LEAGUE  ilF  THE  USA v^^::;;;-;  i:;: 

SMOOSWN  A  JNXSON.  MC  (RK  U.S.  CABlfSYSItMS.  MC) . 
NAmWlASSNOFHANUFAr 


NATIMN.  ASSN  OF  WMUSAL£«SniaUIDRS  . 


PHER  SMAU  A  ASSOCMIES,  MC  (FOR:  WUIAH  M.  MBQR.  MC) . 

EXXON  OORPORATKM. 

CLEVEUND  EIH3RC  lUMMIATMG  00. 

SMELOIOO. 


AMERCMtBUSMBSOONFaea 


THOMAS  M.  SNEEmCa.  1050  3iST  ilREH,  "L "WgEW  "  "SSL " 
FRANK  B  SNOOGRASS,  1100  17TH  ST,  NW,  #306  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

lARRY  S.  SWwSrfr i015  15IH  ST.,  HW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

Oo- 


SNYOa  t  »LL  ASSOCSrilCrsiJm  1610  1700  N.  MOORE  SI  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 

\. R. aww'ist st'  iiw,' #7M w  


SOOTY  FOR  MJIMim  GDUCATBN,  1736  nANNLM  STREET  QMUNO  CAJM612^ 


warn  OF  PRD^aONALKNEFIT  ADMMBTRATORS.  2033  M  SIRST,  NWJI205  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

wJSm  L  SOUBLITOO  fSwLVAMA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006----..^..--... 

S^BiWARDSML^^        1333  NEWHAISRRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

ofiSi)  TMRWa.  IMS  KST.,  NW,  #1200  WASHMGIONOb  20006 

0«Sb  1  SONNO,  Pi.  DRAWER  ilOlAmifW  70510^^^.-...--;-. 

SONOSKY  aWHB  SACHSE  i  GUBO,  1050  31ST  ST,  MR  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

Di 

Dt 

Dt 


AMMGAMATH)  OOIHMG  t  lEXTU  WORRBB  UMON _-- 

MUtnOMLTOL  MC  (fOft  ROHSIS- TRANSWORIO  OEIIVBIY  ASSR) . 

TEIOOATOR  NEIWOMI  OF  JMBNCA 

AMBBCAN  EXPRESS  Oa 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALS  USA.  MC..        ..---. 

WEST  MEXCO  vSwhU  DBIRBUIORS  ASSN 

AUBMM  POWH  COMPANY 

NEW  YOMl  STATE  BAMIERS  ASSN 

PWaiMCBJTCAL  MANUFAnURBB  ASSN. 

AMERCAN  BANERS  ASSN 

RW  MOTOR  CO. 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO 


mm 


1,12SJI0 

5100 

ljOO.00 


400M 
120.00 
370.00 


26(17 
1AI3J2 


UB 
100 

too 
uo 


35132 

1.5(912 


210100 
(6.40000 
3100.00 


ASSOdATHN  OF  TRML  UWYBB  OF  AMBBCA - 
BURLEY  A  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASj. 


ffi^lgrtSKfoK  ^K^S^FTsEKMiYASNJ- 


OSP,MC.. 

GOULO,  MC...,,.,.,., -^ - 

UMTED TRANSPORIAIXJN  UMON "-~~";vi"sii-- 

CmZBS  OOMMHIRTHERKHTTOI^ABEAR  ARMS. 


SOUTH  OAHDTA  RAIRMDS  ASSN,  P.O.  BOX  1030  ABERDEEN  SO  57401 

sanHoSiMraimsm^  ic.  p  a  box 456(4 tulsa ok taus ....-^... 
soumnm  peM  SHBibis  «SN,  10  ouM>^ 

ffl««A  aSuTM  OESAIES  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 


SPeiAUZED  CMHERS  (  RBGMG  ASSOQATXM,  733  ISTH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20005. 

SnTkhTsIO  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC20006 

MJJMC^DCt  3(05  W  AUBAMA  HOUSTON  IX  TTKK 


MUPSPESER.  5070  MACARIHUR  BOULEVARD.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20016 

Dt 

spKailiSAiiDraMvii^^ 

G^  Si^rs^a  A  MCOMMM)  2600  VMGMIA  AVEJIW  WASH^ 

SnSusi9im»oo  wgconsm  avenue.  M^jfigSitw  dc  20016 

UWYl  SPRLH.  ioiS  15TH S^ "L'JSIJIiSffSPlS,"^ 

XSEFH  L  SPIMAN  H,  2  0  L  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20037 ..-...-™.. ~ 

TOoncffKra,  a»n  540  isoi  m  st,  nw  w««gionk  20007 

E«IaaW«B.  1101  17TH  ST,  NW,  #604  WASHRCTON  OC  20W6- 


SQUH:  SMOW  (  DBVSEY,  12il  P^MSYIVANIA  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004. 

Di 

Di 

Ot 

Dt 

Dt 

Dt 

Dt. 


nJBUC  S8MCE  ELECniC  A  GAS  CO. 
COASn^  OOBKRAIDN. 


COUMOl  OF  AMERCANFUfi  SMP  OPBWTORS. 

OOUSHATIA  TRIE  OF  lOUSMNA. 

ASSMMOME  JW  SXXB  1«B...--..-~--.~ 
MULTMRUMG  lAUNDRY  ASSOQAIXJN.  MC... 

8N0a«M  MOWN  IRK 

SIANBMG  ROCK  SttUX  IRBE 


35175 

500.00 

112.50 

4,744.M 

2162.50 

1942.00 


271.00 
30010 

1017017 
22100 

4100.00 


2316(17 
(47.00 


65.57 
317.40 


1,125.00 

15010 

2100.00 

1150.50 


610010 

21.4(122 

231.00 


30010 


2510 
ttHM 

"wSk 
"m5 


7157.07 
22310 
26.00 

""mm 

310 
10100 


210100 


1144513 
22510 


25.00 


SCHENLEY  DBTUlfRS,  MC 


WIBMATKMAL  ASSN  OF  CE  CREAM  MFRS  (  MU  MO.  FOUNOATHN. 

C0LUM6W  GULF  TRANSMBSHN  00-^. — 

CONSORTRMI  OF  SOCIAL  SC»CE  ASSNS. 


OnmCY  COMM  TO  PASS  THE  SMAU  BUS  MNOWATION  RESEARCH  Aa.. 

SOOETY  RR  JWBRCAN  ANCHABMGY. 

NORTMBM  CAURMM  POWBt  AfflCY,  ET  AL 

NORTHBM  CALMRMA  POWH  AGBCY 

FEDERAL  NATXMAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN. 


OAVn  t  STAHL  15TH  t  N  STS.,  IIW  WWRNCTON  DC  2«X)5..., 


tttlviNRSIAli  SUITE  1410  1235  JEFFBBON  DAVIS  HWY.  ARLMGTON  VA  22202.. 


AMERCAN  CONSUITMG  ENGMEBS  00UM3L . 

AMBBCAN  PtlROlflNl  B6I 

PAOnC  RESOURCES,  MC 

MONSANTO  00. 


AMBBCAN  CHAMBB  OF  COMMBCE  i  EUROPE  I  THE  MDXTERRANEAN. 

AMBKAN  CHAMBB  OF  CgHMBg  M  ITALY,  INC. ~ 

AMBBCAN  CHAMBB  OF  00MMaOIN»«(,  INC 

JMKRCAN  SOCIETY  OF  ANBIjtSttJBSTS,. 


3,600.00 


11,000.00 
900.00 
200.00 
500.00 


ASSOQATKN  OF  DATA  FROCESSMG  SERVKE  ORQUUAiniS.  MC. 

MOraCeir  DATA  COMMUNCATDNS  MRRS.  ASSN..  MC. 

NATOIAL  OOUMATE  ATHLETK  ASSN _ 

PUeUC  SBIRBIB  ASSN 

JfflDQATB)  GBKML  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBCA 

CONGOLBM  OORPORATXIN- 


NAIVNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUHOERS  OF  THE  U.1 . 
MOTORCrCU  IHOUSTRY  COUNOL 


147.00 


\3SLn 


3(911 


212J2 


1100.00 


2SB.S( 

410 
2100 
4AI 


5(9.43 
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Vm  I  SUUMN.  1M« 
,1001 


.0|aj«gj. 


mamnutm  Munm  w  22201 „.. 

amwn  mh.  mt  waMcioM  k  20031.. 

U&a£«MO  OH  44115.. 


mraiiMi  Nu  nouziB  m... 

SOUR  UWY. ™. 


HUM 


ax 


ML,  Mr  wamm  oc  20O3(„ 


nCKLSTMnBl).!    _ 

OKMD  P.  swK,  r.c  surt  ioi  isa  II  sr..  m  wetmem  k  20006.. 


OODSTM.  mraMToi.. 


NnCW  TMn  OEMBB 

MOMI  *  MOT,  IC 

OKJia  stock  OIMEBMP  ASSN _. 

MTEMMTOW.  ASSM  OF  OtIUMG  OOHTMCIOB.. 

ocEManiMSCo.. 


k.. 
Di.. 
Ol- 


JWK 


.  ST..  W.  #300  WUIMGIDN  K  20008 .. 
m  I  ST..  M  WSWCION  K  20031. 
2St3  MMBIMi  M.  3S202.. 


■ana  1  SFiwraLu 
mmLSumjm 
wLTa  a^wt  p.a 
lonrtsiawiii.  : 

JM  C  SUIIBLUIS  H 

CHNus  D.  SMnaL  p.a 

SMULSTMOIYI 

Dl 

SMUL  L  SUHSa.  llQOllTTH  ST..  NW.  #302  KMSMMGION  OC  20036 

Di 


flWWK  mSniY  LUMillLL.. 

OL  MBimr  Msniun 

M^HNN  UQHI^MKa  RU 

imxKom.. 


400.00 
7141 

TlJB 
S1.00 
147  J7 

in.41 


21,lSZ.t« 
JIM 


.  tsf mm  t  ASSOCMTES 1000  voMMT  uauL  m  msMKmi  oc  2000s... 

IWr,  Mt  KMSMMEIOI  K  20062 

KM  3St5  SM  HMNOECO  CA  94119  _ _ 

J«S  XMTES,  INC  sunt  302  1100  17TH  SfHOT.  NW  NNSMCniN  DC  20031 


mum  J.  SMYH.  imllMSSMMEtTTS  MIL,  W.  #701 IMSMMGTON  DC  20036.. 
Ol 


SITE 


J.  z.  smjm  nsT  si<n,  se  kmshmcton  k  20003.. 

OMB  j^rwoat  7216      :     :         - 

siBwe  wnSS  stmlES.  mc..  sum  soo  1101  coiMEcncuT  avi.  m  msmem  k  20030.. 

Ol.. 

■owa  1  stpieew ! 
snnai  JOMMM.  1 

Ot.. 
Oi- 
Dl- 
Dl- 

Ot.. 
Do.. 


mm  VBKU  MMUFKIUKIB  ASSOCHTOI  OF  TIC  U.1,  IC 

HMIRHI FK  MSUUMX  CO 

SOVnOI  NAIURN.  GAS  CO 

COMTTH  FOt  COWKKMt.  ENERGY  OONSBNATm 

CNAMER  OF  COMKRCE  OF  I«  U.l 

BttHTU  POWDI  aWWATBN „ 

BROADCAST  MBC  It  (BM). 

INSTITUIO  aiMStillO  n  CAfE 

SAMEL  I  STAVBXY  I  ASSOOATES.  MC  (TOR:  BRAOUAN  COFFEE  MSIITUn) 

SAMUEL  I  STAVBXY  ASSOCMIES  MC  (fOt  BRQAOCASI  MUSK  INC  (BMI)) 

TAT.  STETTNUS  t  HOUJSTEI  (FOR:  AMEMCAN  HOT  0N>  GALVAM2ERS  ASSN.) 

TAR.  STETTBRUS  A  HOUSm  (FDR:  MACHRKRY  DEALERS  MTIONAl  ASSOQA- 

TION). 
TAfT  STETTMUS  t  HOIUSTEI)  (FOR:  STECIAl  COMM  FOR  WORXfUa  nOOUa 

LMBRJTY  REFORM). 
FORD  AEROSMCE  i  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP.. 


960.00 
6,00100 


4J7S.00 


337.18 


700.00 
500.00 


55.00 
40.00 


2joaoo 


900.00 


NATIONAl  OOUNOl  FOR  RESPONSHU  FIREARMS  POUCY.  MC.. 
NATmU.  OFRCE  MACHME  DEAURS  ASSN 


300.00 


16.69 


1250  CONNKTCUr 


703  1620  EYE  ST..  MR  MASMM6T0N.  OC  20006.. 
AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20038 ........ 


00 


IHCWRO  H.  STEM.  2555 
nCWMD  N.  SIEMaOG.  1< 
mva  I  STERMRO,  795; 

Ol 

EUGENE  L  STENART.  1001 
TRAMS  8.  SIEIMRT,  1050 , 
NAITER  J  SIENARf.  SUHE 

NAM»  L  sncaf.  sunE 
unoMi  snu,  1030  isim 

JOMR  W.  STUIMGGON.  ON 
QMARD  W.  SHMPSON.  lO: 
KNRnN  F  SIMEH,  1616 
SFOCMUEIS  OF  AMBBO 
STEVENFSTOCnEYn  17  I 
PATTI  A  STOIL.  100  FHI0I  L 

Do 

(XORGE  W  STONE,  12025 
JOHN  a  STONE.  KR  1300 

Do 

M.  EUZABETH  STOTIER.  30 
AlAN  STOVER,  1735  NEW  ' 
HUJAM  M  STOVB.  2501 


ST..  NW  WASHM6TQN  K  20037 

MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 
DEVENNA  LANE  SPRINGFIELD  V*  22153 


WNECnCUT  AVL.  NW,  #910  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 


ONNECTEUT  AVL.  NW,  #401  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

700  1100  15TN  STKET,  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

120  1001  CONNECTCUi  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
ST.,  NW,  #700  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

WORLD  TRADE  CENTER,  #2265  NEW  YORK  NY  1004« 

CONNECTICUT  AVL,  Ml,  #517  WASHMGTON  K  2t»36 

P  ST..  NW  WASNMGiON  6C  20036 

MC,  1625  EYE  ST.,  NW  #  724A  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

N  STKn,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

STRtn  BKTON  MA  02110 _ 


»ST  45TH  AVL  DENVBI  CO  002S1_ 

BIEANVA  22102 


DAVB  L  SIWOWySIM 
SnAOlEY.  aOHON,  SlEffN 


'  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

AKNULNW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20037 

lOOR  1012  14TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 


^  ix 


BC( 


aONAU)  J.  STREqLPa  ^ 
MCHARO  H.  SIKETER.  172 
ROGER  J.  SII0HJ27  N  « 
JKLB.  SIROab^  1750 
STROOa  t  SIROOCK  t 

Dl 

Dl 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Dl. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


t  YOUNG.  1100  ONE  FRAMOJN  PUUA  PMtAOElPHU  PA  19102.. 

236  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 

H  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

NlMNGIOH  STREH  MEMNORIA  VA  22314 

ID  MEADOW  ROM)  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

1150  17TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  U  20038 


k.. 

Dl.. 

*■•  _ 

GBMGE  STMjm,  624  ST 

f  NORMAN  SIRUNL  111  L 

MN.ia  L  snimjii 

EUSBg  F  SlWgai.  IP 
SUBCRiPIOI 
SUUNAN I  CROHWQi.  1 
k 


,_  sr,  NW,  TlH  FL  WASHMGION  K  20001 

I  HXH  OWE  CHICAGO  II  60601 

W  SHMGIDN  BIK  WASHMGTON  K  2000S 

3U1B  lANE  IIB6M6I0N  a  08O37 

SSN,  1425  21ST  STREF,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036.. 

fS  mSYlVNIA  AW..  NW  WAMKIOM  DC  20008  _. 


k. 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 

k.. 


,P.). 


SULLIVAN  1  WORCESTER.  1|25  CONNECTICUT  AVL.  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do 
AUSIM  P  SUINAN  J|, . 
GAaM.SUUWAN,SUlfE^ 
MOUI  I.  SUUMAN.  1751 
HAROA  Z.  SMUIM.  sum 
NMKAin  OK  SIIUJVAII.2 
NWY  ICm  SMIMHI.  923 
PAIRO  J.  SUUNAN,  115 


_  BON  1113  MRMEANUS  Mt  55440 

fD04  1155  15TH  STRST,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005.. 
XSr.NWWMMNCrailK  20006.. 


1200  1300  N.  17TH  SIKH  ARUHGION  VA  22209 

1625  EYE  ST.,  N.W  #  72U  WASHMGTON  DC  20006... 
ISIN  SI..  N.W.  NASMGnM  DC  20005.. 


■OMRD  C  SUUMAN,  SW  L 

BMnr R. suMMnani  o 
I.  mnmtSn,  n  i 


XMCMU 

suNsn 

SURREYA 
Ol 
Ol 
k 


niUMH  SnST,  N.W.  MASHBiEION  DC  20006 

^  409  110  HMYUMO  AVL,  N.E.  WASHMGION  OC  20002.. 

014  900  ITIN  SIROT,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

PBIBYIVANH  AWL,  NW_P»RNGIW  DC  20006 

20nt  ST..  NW  NA8RN6T0N  K  2003L _ 


340101  W  CNRON  nib  SAN  RAMON  CA  94513. 
1156  1  IH  ST.,  Ml  WAOMKIDN  K  20005. 


STEPHEN  D  SUSnw.  SUSI  AN.  GOOFREY I  MGGOBMN  1200  HMH,  SUTE  900  HOUSKM  TX  77002.„ 


BiCHTa  POWER  CORP. ...: 

OQAUmN  FOR  UNHRM  PROOUa  LIABUIY  LAW 

COMMITTEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CAPITAL  RECOVERY 

FOREST  MOUSIRKS  COMMITTEE  ON  TWHER  VALUATION  t  TAXATION- 

MTERNAIKJNAl  PAPER  CO 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  ET  AL 

RUU  OF  UW  COMMITTE 

IRAIKIIAYSJNC 

MTU  CORPORATION.. 


7127 
73.90 


15.01 
9100 


2,300.00 
2,500.00 


114.14 
300.00 
129.30 
25.00 
100.00 


2J8 


NATHNAL  RURAL  OfCTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

PUGtT.SCWB.  POWER  i  LIGHT  CO 

vnRO  ENGMEERRIG  CORP 

Rm  MC 

HOniAWMA  ROCHE  MC 

SOMT,  MC 

CHQNCAl  SPEOAUIIES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCX.  OF  AMER 

COFFEE.  SUGAR  I  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  MC 

GENERAL  AVUTXM  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATXM .. 
AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC 


115.00 

7,500.00 

550.00 

600.00 


603.90 
■■i"57.'43 


75.00 
345.00 


17.60 
20.31 


NATXMAl  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

FRBT  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON 

FRIST  NATIONAL  BOSTON  CORPORATXM 

FARMERS'  EDUCATXMAL  t  OMIPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERXX. 

MEIAMME  CHEMKALS.  INC 

STATE  Of  LOUSMNA 

NATXMAL  MM  PRODUCERS  FEDERATXM 

AMERCAN  MST  Of  ARCHITEaS - 

CHEMCAL  MANUFMHURERS  ASSOOATKIN,  INC 

NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  PERSONNAL  CONSULTANTS. 

MXLJKEN  RESEARCH  CORP 

NATXMAL  WHOIESAU  DRUGGISTS'  ASSN 

CAST  NORTH  AMERICA  LTD 

UNIIEO  FRESH  FRUT  t  VEGETABU  ASSN 

BRXX  MSmUIE  Of  AMERK* 

AMBHCAN  TRUCXMG  ASSOOAIXMS 

CMEMOUMPEX .     

CMMOM 

OIY  Of  TUCSON 

DREYFUS  LXM)  ASSETS 

OREYFUS  TAX  EXEMPT  BONO  FUND.. 


9,000.00 
6,255.00 
3,000.00 


469.29 

1.404.28 

260.00 


a.750.00 

1.000.00 

20.000.00 


254.85 

800.00 

7,250.00 


1,000.00 

4,500.00 

2SS.00 


25.42 


500.00 


950.00 


100.00 
■■■65.00 


OREYFUS  TAX  EXEMPT  MONEY  MARXH  FUND 

J.  ARON  8  CO,  MC 

METRO  GARAGE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

ORMMD  RE  GROUP  RC  

PVOIO  ROO  FEOEMl  AFFARS  AOMMBTRATKM.. 
SMUnON/AMBHTAN  EXPRESS  INC.. 


1,401«D 

1,400.00 

215.00 

20110 

"WOM 


63.00 


211N 


TENANT-OiMED  APARTHBII  ASSN.,  MC.. 
WARNS  OOMMUNCATOKMC.. 


GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATKM  OF  AMERKA  MC 

U.S.  LEAGUE  Of  SAVMGS  ASSOOAIXMS. 

NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  SRWU  BUSMESS  INVESTMENT  COS... 
NORTHEAST  UTWIIES  SBMCE  CO 


3,100.00 
154.00 


216.00 
1100 


3MI.0O 
641.11 


413.92 


AMERKMI  MIERMAIXMAL  GROUP.  MC 

GOIOMM  SAOfi  8  CO 

RCOUNnoSTATESJC 

MTBKXMIMENIALlnraS  CORPQMTKM .. 
UGGCn  GROUP,  MC.. 


MERRU  LYNOI  PIERCE  FENNER  8  SMITH.  MC. 
SEORRTYUFE  OF  DENVER.. 


DOLLAR  SAVMGS  BANK  8  WASHINGTON  MUTUAL  SAVMGS  BANK.. 

MARXM  LA80RAT0RES.  MC 

GENERAL  MILS,  MC 

LTV  CORPOSiXM 

FOOD  IHRXETMG  MSITIUIL 

OMSUHBIBAIKERSASSN.. 


1,20100 
23.51100 


30.00 
468.51 


SIQaMlOERSOFAMERXA.MC- 

TRANSraHATKM  R6TITUTE 

MIERNATKMAL  LONGSHOREHBI'S  ASSOCIATKM,  Aa-Oa.. 

MIKMAL  PEACE  ACAOOfY  CAMPAIGN „ 

KABER  FOUNOATXM  HEALTH  PIAN. „.. 

ARMCO  MC  ~. 

NATXMAL  redd  PRoassoRSAaii;;^ 


2J44.11 
911.11 
825.01 

■"moo 

7,623.00 

4,50110 

10,75100 

936.00 

500.00 


61100 


SUM 
"""KiA 

1,112.00 
23.25 

2,207.94 
234.46 
46.11 


BOEMGOIMPANY _ __ 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBIX;  Of  ZAME 

PHARMACEUTXW.  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

PIETRO  BERETTA.  S.PA 

PIANTFF  OASS.  OIRRUGATEO  CONT.  ANTI-TRUST  LIT.. 


1,581.11 


25.01 

Tioij 


33.52 
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OrpHDlin  or  tMMdMl  fltag 


THOMtt  M  SUSMMI.  1200  NEW  MMPSMRE  AVBIIL  NW.  SUtTl  360  WASHMGION  K  21031.. 

SUnOAMO  ASKL  8  NBMAN.  1618  K  SI,  Ml  WASHMGION  K  20006 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 


WtlW  F  SUIMEIUWD,  1750  K  STRST  **  WASHMGION  K  20006. 

OMM  SUn««lW5  FM  1960  WESi,  SUITE  401  HOUSTON  TX  77061.. 
anRTlWYBIlBkMME.  PA  BOX  1945  AUUQUERQUEJM87in., 


w  nteiAS  sumt  1755  wuaro  st.  nw,  #im  ««»«wto  dcjoow  .^^._. 

WUHM  W  SUmE  1025  OMNECnait  AVt,  NW  sum  415  WWRNGTON  DC  2«W™ 
YASUHMO  SUZUXUSH  PENMSYIVANW  AVHIUL  MUW  RMMMnON  OC  20001... 

RVMG  W.  SNMGON,  2600  VMGMW  AVL.  IJIWASHMGigN  OC  20037 

DEBORAH  SBMRIZ,  1611  N.  KENT  ST.  «UI«TON  \ttH209„..;^. -... 

DAVn  A.  SWBNEY.25  LOUISIANA  AVL,  •«  "«<K'W J*  ^SSLii^i-,^ 
NOSBMRE  SiBNtY,  475  L'ENFANT  PIAZA  "BTSI  (PMTOWASHMGION  DC  20024.. 
DONALD  1  SWBIZER,  815  16IM  STHW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 


bi0miom 


WUiAM  Q«IH  COMPANY 

AMBKM  miSIIIAl  OAY  8  GBMA  MOM. 
MGLOMBKANOAYSCORP.. 


OONSUMBI OSOIT  MSMAMCE  RHIQAnM.. 


ENGBMRD  MMOAIS  8  OBBAIS  cor 


EOWWI 
FREEPOIT 


KAOIM.. 


J  M  HUIBI  CORP  

KARAS  FAN  BUKW'M  MToOP  MEAU  MVTOAL  MS  0).. 
X8I1WXY  FARM  IIRKNI  MUIUaTmSWAHCE  r 
IfEIMIE  OMMUMnES.  MC 
IHCCAHS  MUTUAL  UFE 


EOliFARMtUREAUMSCD. 


MSURWCEOL. 


MUUm  0)  Of  AMR 

MUTUAL  Of  OMAHA  MSURAMCE  0).- 

NATIMV.  ASSN  OF  IK  OB...- 

NATXMAL  HOME  IH  ASSONANCE  COMPANY . 
NORO  RESOURCES  CORP- 


SOUTNBM  FARM  BUREAU  IK  MS.  CO.,  ET  AL.. 

STOCK  MfORMATXM  GROUP. — 

IMBE  KAOM  CC.. 


242J1 
242M 


412ja 
242il0 

242JB 
VIM 


XJUfMl 


242.01 


ijun 

242JI 


UNOED  FARM  BUKAU  FAMIY  UFE  MS  0),  ET  AL- 
POOD  MARKETMG  MSimilE.. 


NATXIMI  ASSN  OF  MANUfACIUOS .. 
TAXATXM  8  REVBRIE  DBWIMBII.. 


TMW  L  SWFT.  1619  MASSMHUSChS  AVBIIL  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
k  I  SWMOEU  N.  P.O.  BOX  2635  RAliKH  IC  27602.. 


RUSSOL  A.  SWMBELL  PC  BOX  2635  RAIEKH  NC  27602 

9NUY  ANN  MMBl.  APT.  C  338  SOUTH  OMOA^t  WMRjlN)  07103      

MERRKL  SYMMGION  SUITE  540  1875  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20001 ~"-~~- 

ALBERT  S.  TABOR  JR  VMSONt  ELKMS  3300  FXBT  OIY  TOWBt  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

ROren  TAFT  Jl,  l»iO  iSSoRBETTS  AVL.  Ml  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

k- 

k~ 


k.. 

k.. 


WAlia  a  TAIAREK.  1651  OU)  MEADOW  ROAD  MOfAN  VA  aiM^..™-...----™-™^-™.™^ 
TAICOTT  MOaKT BOWSHI.  SWTE  302.  WEST  WMG  600  MARYUNO  AIDRt  W  WASHMGION  OC  20024.. 

Do - 

x)ETALuiRsdN,''aim''42r'ioi'rviEi^  

TANA«'WAiiW(S^8'iiitG0l,'i'919'« 

SUSAN  I«M«MU'C'20M'isi.''NWW^ 

SUffTTE  TAPPER.  1011  OONHECnCUT  AVE..  NW.  #510  WASHMGION  K  20038 

LMOA  TARR-WHEIAN,  1201  16TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGraNDC  20036 

DAN  C  TAIL  1825  K  STBg,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JOHN  F.  TAll  3238  WYWORb  DRIVE  FAMFAX  VA  22031 

GrSa  DA  9^W  TAVARES.  17  PQHONS  STREH  WEST  NEWTON  MA  02165... 


MSmUTE  Of  aECmCAl  8  E1£CTMMCS  BRWBB. 

AMBICAN  MUMNCE  ASSN. - 

MSSAN  MOm  COB'  M  UiA. 

HARRB  OMPOMTXM... 


FOOIWEJUI  MDU5IRB  Of  AHERX>„ 


MTBMATXMAl  BROTHBMOOO  Of  TEAMSIBB... 

AMBKM  ACAoarr  or  famiy  physems.. 


BROnCRMOOO  Of  RAUMY.  AIUE  8  SIEAMSMP  OBIXS.. 

NATXMAl  FOREST  PROOLCIS  ASSN 

NORTH  CAROUNA  RMUKMO  ASSOOATXJN 

NORTH  CAROUNA  RNUBAO  ASSOQATXM 


OIAMPXM  MIBBHTIMAL  aRPORATKM.. 


WASHMGTON  STATE  OIAITER  BOAT  ASSN. 

ASSOQATXM  Of  01  PfEUNES.- 

TAfT.  SIETTMXE  8  HOliBIBt  (TOR:  AMBICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN) . 
TAn,  SIETTMRB  8  HOUBTER  im  AMBNCAN  HOT  Of  GALVANI2BB 


TAfT,  STETTMUS  8  HOIUSTIR  (FOR 


/(SSN.) 

MACHINEffv  DEALERS  NATXMAL  ASSOOA- 


TAR.  slknilUS  8  HOtlBTrajFOR  MMI  CONSERVANa  DBreCT)^....^^ 
TAR^SimRUS  8  HOllBIfll   (FOR:  OHO  ASSN  Of  OOMMl*«TY  ACTXM 

TAn.  STEIlLs  8  HOILBTER  (FOR:  SPEOAL  COMM  FOR  WORXPlAff  PRODUCT 


UABRJIY  RBORM). 
TAH.  SIETTMRB  8  IIOUBTBI  (FOR  TAfTBJOADCWIMG  COIIJNYU.... 
TAfT,  SIETTMRB  8  HOUBIBi  JFOR:  TELEPHONE  8  DATA  SYSTEMS.  MC).. 


51M.73 
242Jt 


BUI 


lt2J0 


iXOM 


311.00 

4«J0 

920J0 

2JNMJI 


114$5i5 


1,175.10 
5,100.10 

ijtm 


13ISJM 
510.00 


IMX 


5.221JX) 
350.10 


AMdnCW  WOOD  PRESBNBS  NSmUTE.. 
HOUOAY  106  MC 

NATKIM.  ASSN  OF^HliB^TO'CiiiLOiiEil'!; 
SBMCaUSIBI  MDUSIRBJC.. 


SBBL  MC  (FOR:  OieDATnE  Of^WBiXMSM).: 


SENSE.  MC  (fOR:  qWAUlT  MOMH  NATXM) .. 

BwSsTONtr      — 


TAXPAYERS  FOR  FHJBML  PB6XM  RHSRM.  P.O.  BOX  7755  mMOOMA  PA  19101.. 
DIARIES  A.  TAYLOR  III,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST..  SW,  #401  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 .. 
OElSlS  I  TAYIQR,  SUitt  650  1090  VERMONT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O5 

FRANK /i''tAYiflR.'''l0i'6  16fH''CT.;'NW''w)^^ 

PEGGY  TAYLOR,  815  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

R.  WIUAH  TaVuK.  1575  EYE  STREH.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

B  W  TEAGUL  P.O.  BOX  2121  OIRPUS  QRBSn  TX  78403 .^ 

EUYNE  LTHRPEL.  1016  16TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC20036. 


PAUL  M  TOCHER.  811  CONNECIKUT  AVBRIL  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20008.. 
k 


Do.. 
Do.. 


TEMI^  HOK  MEOKML  PROVHOS  ASSOaATXM.MC..  424  NORTH  ONTRAL  AVENUE  KNQXVUE  IN  37117.. 

BEnV^O  TBIPSIRA.  918  16TH  ST.,  NW,  #402  WASHMGTON  X  20006^. ;^... 

EDW/UBFThSaR  «:  499  SOUTH  OlPITOlk  S.W.  ROOM  *»J!«a««CroN  gC  20003 

JAY  D  TBBIY,  SUITE  3  7  1025  OONNtCTXJII  AVfeNUL  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

TEXASGUlf,  MC,  NX*  RBGE  PARK  STAMFORD  a  06904 

TDnWUiC,  40  WESIMMSIBI  SI.  «aS«QB(»9M^^. 

THER-A«De  MIDWEST,  INC.  2350  5TH  STREET  ROCX  StAND  l  61201 

MUDEMHEVENOT  li55  iSTH  ST..  NW,  #424  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

Do.. 

Do.. 


„r.,^,^  TRKfiO.  LTD -. 

ELECIROMX;  MOUSIRK^  ASSN  Of  JWM 

COMMON  CAUSE 

S0URID8BY — 

NATXRML  EDUCATIM  ASSN  .„_. 

NATXMAL  BRMDCASIMG  Oa,  MC 

U5.  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE.- 


■nATXMAL  ASSN  Of  MOBfNOBIT  MSMK.. 


CENTRAL  STATES  HEALTH  8  LK  0)  OF  OMAHA.. 
MULTTSTATE  OOMMUMainB,  MC_^..----_ 
NATXMAL  FBIERATXW  Of  raERAL  OMUYEES- 

AMBiK>ii''sdi»Y'dF'/B9l'raDjf^^ 
CBITRAL  POWBI  AND  UGHT  OJMPANY.. 


NATXMAL  FEDERATXM  Of  FEDOWL  EMPUWEB...^ 

PAUL  IWOIER  ASSOQATES,  MC  (FORJASCOM.  MCC 
PAUL  TDIOIER  ASSOQATES  (FOR  MATXMAl  FEBERAtXM  Of 

NURSB). 
PAULTENDIER 


UCBISED  PRACICAL 


ASSOQATES  (FOR:  RASCH  ELBOROMK) . 


PAUL  TENDlfR  ASSOQATES.  MC  (FOR:  SOXIENEMAN.  MC). 


SOUTHBM  FURNITURE  MfGRS  ASSN.. 
WASHMGTON  MOUSTRUl  TEAM.  MC - 


LEONARD,  ROBM,  ROSE  AND  HURT,  P.C.. 


IJHJt 
l,2SUi 


am 


711.51 
610.10 


349  JO 


121J6 
12J2 

77117 


IM.70 


2JMJX) 


4.743.71 


1371HI 


S2J1 


15JS2.18 


2,510.10 


7SM1 


64111 


insi 


an 


U$U7 


SK37 


371.11 


OIAK  a  THIBAUOEAU,  3251  OLD  LEE  HXSHWAY,  #500  FAMFAX  V*  22030  .;----...-;..-™.... 
THI»  OASMAIlASOaATXlN,  1010  WGOJM^  AVENULMI.  #"0  WASHMGION  X  20117.. 
DBRS  L  THOMAS,  15TH  8  M  STS.,  NW  WASHMGTOM  0CM005.. 


nm  W.  THOMAi.  SUITE  828  1522  R  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 — 

lawrSo'l  ■nJBii*&''M''BOJi'st '  p.or' 

WTOATWwKlOle  16IH  STREn,  NW  WASHMGTONX  20036 - 

ROWI  L  THOKS,  1319  F  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20004 .^ 

BOYO  THOrIwoTsuITE  210  5410  GROSVENOR  lAHE  BflHESOA  MO  20114...... 

GARYC'i>iiiWMr^il26^16TH'0.'W 

jARB  f.  waKoN  tCm  E  sJREEi,  R.w..w««NSTgycjqoo6, 


fgKsWitow«yM&"^#WwAs^^^ 


NANCY  IHMKOil.  1600  EYE  STRBT,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

MOMO  LTHOMoTnSO  M  ST..  flW,  #801  WASHMGTON  X  20036 .. 
Sma  THOSST 1701  CBITRAL  AVL  ASHIAMO  KY  41101. 


S5&  C  moSa  JR^^sSk  li«a  8^  1101  dONNHTOff-AVMUt  NW,  #600  WASHMGTO  K  20036.. 

WISO  THOWmiWO  reSsYlVAMA  AVL,.NW  WASHMGION  K  20068 

WuS  MH«oluOOlSMECngjT  »vUwjt601  WASJNGTON  OC20036.. 


CASSON,  CAUEARO  8  MUTRYMFOR:  HUMANAJNC). 

OKlAHOhM  STATE  NURSMG  HOME  ASSN _ 

SPECTRUM  EMBIGENCY  CME,  MC 

MATXINAL  UMESTONE  MST.  MC 


NAUONAi. ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUSBOf  THE  U.S. 
VETERMARY  MEDCAl  ASSN 


ASSOCWnON  OF  AMBHOW  VEIBHNARY  MEDCAL  COUKES.. 

BKHia  POWBI  CORPORATXM .---; 

NATXMAl  FEOBIATXM  OF  FBIBIAl  BMWEES.. 


NATXMAL  ASSN  Of  IWVATE  reYORAIRCHKPITAlS^. 
AMERKMI  ASSN  OF  FOUNOATKMS  FOR  MEDKAL  CARE 
AMBKAN  MEDCAL  PEB)  REVIEW  ASSN 


OL  QBMCAl  8  AIOMC  WORKBB  MTBINATXMAL  UNON 

ASOOATEO  GBOAL  OONIRICIORS  OF  AMBBCA 

MIBSIATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOQATXM  OF  AMERCA. 

MLEMMC^  S^8iw"Ai»is'iiEAim,"wHF«'8''^^ 

TENNBSS  SAVMGS  8  LOAN  LEAGUL  MC — 

\i%.  U8l£SYSTEMSJNC.. 


WE5IMGH0USE  ELE^TRC  CORP 

MOnON  PCIURE  ASSN  OF  AMBBCA,  MC.. 

AS80TT  UBORATORIES 

KENTUOtY  POWBI  CO.. 


SoS  8.  «a;^  9i9'1™  i«Sh  w(iRE"^'ARu^^  22209r.:;z=:::::.:; i  Houston  naajral  gas  corp 


OWfiO  BOARD  OmMS  EXOIANGL  MC- 

.  POTOMAC  BKIRB  POWBI  0) -... 

..  IEARSCG1£R,MC... 
"TONNATWAK 


ijun 
7«i.n 

521.10 


15J0 


U2S.73 


4.111JS 


3NJ0 
1.784.71 
8J94J0 

MXIJO 
1.764.71 
5J>12ill 


72U4 


IjSlil 


4J110I 
IjUJXI 


imM 

163.45 


55.07 


S668 


aaoossf 


im  SOS  sas  \aamt  ns  mus  aan  w  tnuu 


b- 


aiBHMLlI 

ruaanlios< 


MSSMMBTIS  MC.  M*  NASMM6T0N  DC  20aX- 

mm  mmam  m.  3S202.. 


W1US1IUMI|,UN 

■mm  1 1UBI «, '^ 

Mm /I  WOR.  SUrrt  S^  M  17TM  SnST.  Mr  IMSMKIW  DC  2II0(X. 

b 

c  N.  lanuo.  les 


ILWa.  1775 

t  imm  mm.  m 

Oa  1  IBBMl  1101 

KwocoMsaamaiK 


11  IN 


HmtTomLma 
iiiMi,suni 


a  nKO*.MMiusi 


D(IMDG.ia8Jp2S   . 

«.  DOiKusinijm 
D«MD  I.  nu.  sun 

WUMILTDUEYJR^ 

Mir  MBTn  ran.  sum 

EDNMB  TOMT,  6723  N  I 
MM  TOUil  »  IBM  t 
MUHiTnDKY,  IM 

Mm  0.  raoK.  p  0. 
JOM  G.  Tonuins 

HMIMKMii»0, 1724 
I  P.  IMCEY,  IIOl  I 


90  1523  I  Snor.  Mr  tMSHICroN  K  20005 

AK.,  Mr.  #507  HMSHMCraH  K  2003e 


coi  Kaon  I 


OOO  1000  wiSM  BOUiVMO  MUN6TQN  W  22209.. 

Hill  ISTH  SIKF,  IM  HMSMNGTOH  DC  20036. 

BOX  37  KIBOUMI  R  32»19„ 


..^1120  1522  n  SIKETJM  WtSHWTDN  DC  2000&- 

biImiooh  dm  bcimesm  m  mu 

fUilK  SH  IMSHMGraM  X  20024 

I  ST..  Mr.  #600  WSMMGnN  DC  20030- 

MXbTO  fon  mm  ix  76ioi  — ™ 

BM  la  cooffii  a  iKsroN  w  22001 . 


JOSm  P  TMMt  S15 

BrniimBbi, 

b 

b 

b 


MSSACMStTTS  AVL.  rM  IMSHMGItM  R  20036.. 

T.,  rmr.  #1201  msMMETON  DC  20006 

STH  ST..  Mr  HMSHMCraN  DC  20006.. 


XAOta  STiBT.  rm  nKSHMeiON  k  20007.. 


b- 

b- 
b- 

b.. 

Do.. 


0 


eoKiMBir 


tttsoaraiN 


SUITE302 


Sim 


TMmTAIOl  ASSN 

iwiBrainAnM  ociT^ 
Mflor  TMiMU,  sun 

nwrEMusTiY 

BMEST  B.  TKMn.  DC 

1. 1  mm.  1000 16TM 

UWBCE  H.  me  P.C, 

MiY  A.  nwim. : 

BRK  ■.  TOBD.  9017 

■otifl.  g  ncof .  sun 

KMT  C  TI0UP^730 
CBKIG. 

mmm  nora.  1242  d 
noMSLnuaiai), 
nusr  FOR  PUKJC  UNO, 
MH  iu,  sun  501  aoo 
11KIBI  t  MnMi.  sun 
b 

b 

niMKSMDI 

I  EUUKIN  1UMIY,  1; 

wuim  i  nmK.  ir 

■WI1UMLI15  " 

p.  ami.  niEEK, : 


EDGM  H  IWM,  1333 
'  ~NKSUM 


MM*  t  WML  10^ 
CWWSIUMaSUIt 
MCI  iC.  7201  f. 

MRliariwii~ 
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OCi 


MEM.  H*  WUItraW  DC  20O36.. 

wSTxr 


n  2S11  HOUnOlR  77101 
SnBT.  Mr  WMQOi  R  21 
WE  203  21a  n«»UMM 

17m  St,  NK  #1104 


Mr  WMNEIQI K  2O0O7- 

H«  irif*  «■      WW    v«av* I  OC  20030  ».».._»»..»»»- 

210 13H  ri  17A1  g.  mmmyk  22209 

■  snsL  iw,  #211  wsMEiaN  k  20031 _ 

nil  ifih  ST..  m  wuimmbi  k  20031 


rw,  #1107  HMSMEION  DC  20006-- 

n  ST..  rw,  #150  MSwcraN  DC  20011. 


ST.,  IM  ■ASMMEraNDC  20001. 

TIM  Sr.JM  NASIKTGN  K  20006 

It  ST.,  Mr  sun  300  imsmmekm  k  20036. 

2,  m  n  COUMM  TN  31401 


sun  912  1101  17m  ST..  rw  HMSHMaCN  K  20031- 
~  0*.  FMMHS  ru  07(52... 


AKR.  sun  1107  UCO  17TN  ST.,  MT  MASMN6TDN  K  20031.. 

;  923  15TH  ST.,  Mr  MASHMCnM  DC  20005 

10  1090  VEMONT  AVE.,  IM  WASMM^TDN  DC  20005- 


AFFAK  raUCY  OOUNOl.  SUn  607  1199  L  SIKH,  IW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

OF  HOCK  1199  L  STJW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

5901  MBSMK  ONWE  BETKSOA  MD  20014 

IT   IM  OTAIIMCTON  K  20036  

1525  MttSACHUSETTS  WENUE  CAMMOGE  MA  02130- 
1100  17TH  STIEn,  Ml  IMMMGION  K  20036... 

isasna  aubu  s&kr  spomg  ■>  20110.. 


700  nil  MRTH  19TH  SIKT,  Wt  MUNGTON  VA  22209- 
~  H)GE  n  KN  CAMAN  CT  06140.. 


1100  1090  \nMlNT  AVt,  Ml  WASMMGTDN  K  20005.- 

1776  F  STKDJM  NASMeiON  K  20006 -.- 

■-EET,  SE  WASMN6TCN  DC  20003.- — 

1  NORTH  HCMGAN  AVi  CMCAGO  L  60(11 

.  12  SEOMO  ST  SM  HUNCBCO  CA  94105 

i  STH  SIRSL  IW  NASWKTDN  K  20037 . 


1330  HESIBM  FEOEIAl  SAVINGS  OlOG.  7il'lJm'silKf~D0MR  ¥1(0)2- 


_,  1101  ITTM  ST.,  NW  IMMMGnM  OC  20031  — 

SAiQi  QMKH  wamamoBm  pa  17ois  - 

L  SIHT,  im  MASMMGION  K  20036 


l(n  SIKT, 


SUfE 


Ksr., 


NK  WMNGION  DC  20006.. 
Ml  MfiWCIW  OC  20006- 


IW 


220  1575  EVE  STHT,  MV  OMSHMGION  DC  20005- 
IMM>SHRK  AVE.,  Mr  WASHMGTON  DC  20036- 


«n 

H  ST. 


.  ASSN^  1001  OONMCIEUT  AVI,  NWWMMMGniNK  20031- 

3aiwvinR0  dmve  fameax  Va  22031.- 

Ill  t  WACra  OR.  CHICAGO  L  60601- 


swMtK  cnoATne. 


300  1919  PENNSVIVMH  AVE.,  NW  WASMM6I0N  K  20006- 

NW  WAlliiilDN  DC  20006  

1523  L  ^  NW  WMHMGION  K  20005., 


mCMEl . 

ILtOERNSCOMinlSl 
NX  HAGUE  OF  SWMtr 

ui.»ABaaMni,i 

JORY  &  UtBl.  lilt  I 

OUIMI COHUTANIS.  9c.  1000  POlteC  ST,  N.W.  Wi  302  WASHMOON  K  20007 .. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 


COURT  SCOTCH  PUMS  W  07076  - 

601  307  lOAWM  PMmAY  MfXAMMA  VA  22304... 

.Y  n.  P.a  HK213II GREBMORO  NC  27420. 

"  00^2211  CONGRESS  ST.  POmUWO  ME  04122.. 


jiifa  MiCABuni  i  mKmwai  tmaSn  'woiuB,  mmek  bFlKnM'Iu^^ 
orair  141214.  _ 

UMTB)  MOnCRHOOO  0 

UHno  ran  1  cown  Ml 


EiMk|«/CM 


ANBBM  HEAT  HSnnnE 

MOIOmi  KB  MNOUSNBB'  AON.. 


NAnMHraREtT  PROMCIS  AISI- 
TBMBKE  GIS  PffEUNE  Oa.. 


AIBKMI OOUNO.  FDR  CAPITAL  FORMtmi- 

RYH  MousmB  iro..- 

A.  H.  URMS  0O,.MC.. 


CONSUND  RAMte  ASM'- 


PENN  CENTRAL  CORP.. 


FU&M( 
KMMI 


Ma.. 


DOT  OF  EDUCAIW- 

NianW.CDMERV,HC... 


PStCHWTRC  SOOETY.. 

MHOWV.  RUIAL  OKTMC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 

SnmCNN  NATUM.  GAS  CO 

MATSUSHHA  OKTRC  CORP  OF  AMERICA 

TOVOTA  HOna  SALESJiA,  MC 

PHUVS  PETROLEWOMPANY -.„ 

AMROM  RKMDCASTMG  COS.,  MC ..„ 

AIBRCMI  MUMD  WATERWAYS  COWl „... 

AiBKM  PETROIBN  MST 

ANHBI5ER4USCH  COS.  MC 

ASSOGMim  OF  THAI  lAWYBS  OF  MKMCA. 


CNRVSUR  CORPORATION.. 


EASniN  All  UNES,  MC- 


&  D.  SEARU  (  CO.. 

H.  J.  HEW  CD..- — 

MUOR  liAfiUE  BASEBAU- 


MBOU  SOUm  SERWCES- 


NAT10ML  HFU  ASSN  OF  AMR- 
NORTHROP  CORP... 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVEMOR  OF  THE  STAn  OF  AX 

STANOARO  OR.  COONOIAIIA) 

UHnO  FOOD  (  OOiNnCIAt  WORKRS  MTl  UNO) 

MnRNATOM.  ASSN  OF  CE  CREAM  MFRS  1  MIU  MO.  FOUNDATKM- 
SCWmC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 


BECTON,  DNSONSON  (  CO 

NUaw.  TAX  UMTATIM  COHMTnL- 

AaMUND  0|.  MC. 

"ITHRDP  CORPORATION 

WBffiM  UTUTIES  CIEAN  AH)  GROUP... 


WMHBCORPORATION.- 

COUEGE  OF  NURSt-MIOWIVtS- 


ROBERT  GOFF  t  ASSOCMnSJNC 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  PUeUCTOEViSION  STATIONSi.- 

TRAVa  MOUSIRY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

nXASOeCTRK  SERVICE  CO. 
RESTDN  AOWSER  COMMTTEt.. 

NATIONAL  CAIU  TELEVISION  ASSN,  MC 

U.S  MOe>ENOHT  mtPHONE  ASSN 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AMLME  t  SHAMSHIP  OfMS 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RKX)).. 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR:  EASnRN  MICROWAVE.  ICN) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY. 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  ANO  COMPANY 
GRAY  ANO  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


FOR:  HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA).. 

FOR:  MOTOROLA) 

FOR:  NEW  CHANNELS  CORP) 

FOR:  REPUBLIC  AMUNES) 

FOR:  SHAAIEE  CORPORATION) 

FOR:  RICHARD  L  SMNOn  1  COMPANY) 

FOR:  TOBACCO  MSTITUn) 


POTLATCH  CORPORATKM- 


BURNS  AND  ROE,  MC 

TRANS  WORLD  iUUNES,  MC. 


MOTION  PICTURE  ASsTOF  AMERICA.  MC 

SAMUEL  L  STAVSXY  (  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR:  HIOAOCAST  MUSC  MC) . 

SniM  BROS..  INC . 

HAnONAL  ASSN  Of  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS 


BELL  HEUCOPTOl  TEXTRON 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

BONNEVUE  ASSOCS.  MC  (FOR:  MnRMOUNTAM  HEALTH  CARE).. 
MnRMTIONAL  IWRVESTER 


PRQIEa  ADVISORY  GROUP 

JOWMANVULECORP 

PEnUEWB  CORPORATION 

REGIMAL  TRANSPORTATXM  AUTHORITY.. 


RETAIL  WHOLESALE  t  D(PT  STORE  WRON  (MTL),  ET  AL.. 
QJUILy  AM)  COMPANY.. 


MOUSIIAL  UMON  DEPARTMENT,  AR-CD- 

GOUnNEY.  MCCAHWT  t  TUMEV -. 

AMERCAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

ATIANTK  RICHflELD  CO 


RETAI.  FEDERATION... 

NAIIMM.  TAX  UMTATDN  CDMMTnE 

COMraeMTED  TRMES  OF  THE  WARM  SPRMGS  RESERVATIM.. 

MIBMTIONAl  TITANRM,  MC 

MBCRI  CO.,  MC 

OREGON  METMXURGICAL  CORP.. 


PU8UC  UTILITY  TAX  COMTEE 

SPRUEU  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATBN- 
\i%.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  ASSOQATmS... 


WESIBM  FOREST  MOUSTRKS  ASSOCMTHN 

NATRMAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  I  nACHERS- 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES 


l,StlLOO 


105.00 


7HM 
2,25001 


IJOUO 

Mjsm 

3,7M.ll 
14J31ie 
ISOJO 
HJl 
400.00 
50O00 


10175 

2M.C3 

431.25 

431.25 

412.50 

43175 

1,725.00 

1,725.00 

1,293.75 

1,293.75 

64111 

431.25 

175.00 

43175 

64111 

9,751.92 


1,450A) 


2,00000 
1.000J)0 
2,000.00 


360.00 


600.00 

Tills 
Tfiw 

1,000.00 
3,000.00 


145.00 


4JI00JI0 
1J60.00 


2,490.00 
290.00 


1JOO.0O 
.„..--.-. 

240.00 


IJIOOOO 


4,000.00 


2,643.90 
7,31000 
3,000.00 
6731.00 

300.00 
1250.00 

500.00 


200.00 
1,500.00 
2,400.00 

7,500.00 
3,000.00 

15.000.00 
1,500.00 

17,00000 


17U3 
44273 


17.50 
3.1(7.(1 


12111 

3.474.56 

65.25 

Mill 


IIMO 


72117 


2J69.49 
20.00 


360.00 
239.00 


115.00 


530.00 


600.00 
26.496.00 


1.660.00 
332.'iii 


29.35 


3,121.22 
6,674.09 


4,049.09 

1,504.54 

240.60 

11.60 


135.00 
12J6 

""'wm 

157J03.24 

77L0O 

45.00 

25.00 


CAlPBinRS  t  JOMERS  OF  AMBKA,  101  CONSnTUTXM  AVi,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001.. 
WORKERS  MU  UMON.  1775  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  »D06 


113,457.19 


lJ3t31 
762.29 

2,770.00 

41432 

92,061.17 

33,519.37 
47,025.71 
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n« 


WHIH)  GAS  Pft  UNE  CO.  FO  BON  1471  HOUSTON  TX  77001 ==r==ss;-i~,s;v-r- 

WHID  MM  1 MBEAN  SOOETY  OF  UMOB,  BOK  21I34M  W.  IIITH  SIRST  MOGO  MtH.. 


URiaSaWCaABIOMOMUASBaAlOI.  nop  FMtWCRSMMG  ROAD  SAN  ANIOMOTXTPM- 

UOUD  H  WKU.  nil  IITN  ST.,  Ml  RMSMMGTON  K  20131 

/L— aiUPSMMr  It.  1130  IJIHSHBT,  Ml  WASHMGWMK  21005- 
OROr  A.  UPION,  1100  lini  Sr.^  mi  NASMKIDR  DC  2003(- 


IMMI 1  UMl  1120  OONNfaTOn  WBRJt  Mr  NASW|^0C»n(- 


10SM1M  usuL  sun  no  lis  iim  streh,  m  wawnpon  k  wioi--.-.- 
uTuiY  nam  wnsn  MAN*Ga«r  gri#,  c/o  edbon  oEcnac  Msmun 

20031 

ROMIO  D:  m.  1615  H  SIRBT,  Mr  MSHMGjDN  OC  20062 

JACK  J.  VMbM.  1600  EYE  $r,NW  WASHMGreN  OC  20006--— .--■.------■■-- 

lllbM«S*ORISEnS*«.,NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036^ 


nil  IITH  ST.,  NW  MASHMGRM  K 


R. THOWS WH ARSOIHL  int  MASSAMSITS ML  NW WASHMCrONK 20036^^ 
VAN  FLEET /ttSOQUBlMn  112  491  SOUTH CAPITOl  ST.,  SW  WASNMGnM  DC  20003. 


H.  &  VAN  GCSON,  1700  MIRTH  MOORE  SHBT  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

t  0.  VAN  HOWmJNG,  P.a  BOK  (9  CENIREVUf  VA  22020,  .—-.. 

I  L  WW  NEl»rainE  540  1175  EYE  STRgT.MI  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 


!«iJEaraSMAN:suTttm,air^^ 

20007 


b.- 

b... 
b... 
b... 
b- 
b„ 
b- 
b.. 
ta- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b.. 
b- 
b.. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 


EflMprAXHR 


nEPBMBIT  PETKUUM  ASSOCMTHN  OF  ANEMCA.. 
EASIWAMMES- 


SCennC  APPMATUS  MMIBS  ASSN . 

AHOgOH  BANKERS  ASSN 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  Mt 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S... 

MOTON  PCTURE  ASSN  OF  MBLMC-,... 

MTOML  COUNOl  OF  FAanCOOPCRAl 


MARCON  BECTROHES- 


ITNES. 


CAMLACGAGE- 
lOBNGOOMPANY- 


NATHNAL  POK  PBOUCBB  COUDL.. 


CHAMPIM  MnMHTDNAL  CnPORATni- 


ALUDGENERAL  MKIIAR  SERVCES.. 


AMENCM  ElECTRC  POWER  CO.,  ML,  ET  AL 

AMEMCAN  MST  FOR  CERTREO  kKkk.  AOOOUNTAMIS.. 
AMERCAN  PRESBOT  1MB.  LTD... 
ARCnC  SLOPE  REGOW.  CMP.. 


ASMEY,  THOMtt  LUOIOW  (FDR  GENEML  PUBUC  UTUTB).. 
BUSStCRtfT- 


FIOMOA  AGHCULTURE  OOAUTIM,  MC... 

WWMHN  aBTRC  COMPANY 

lACOBS  ENGMEBMG  GROUP,  MC - 

METROPOIITAN  DCIMCT  COMMBSXM .- 

NA1QIWS  COMPANY „ 

PNVC  GAS  (  OECinC  CO.. 


PALM  BEAOMONARD  FARMBB  COMM.  f«  lEGHATNE  ACnOM- 

PEABOOV  COAL  COMPANY 

REPUBUC  OamERMAL  Mt 

REPUBIC  OF  PALAU 

XISEPH  SEAGRAM  (  SONS,  MC 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN- 


GLENN  R.  VAN  SCHOONEVELO,  SUn  702  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WWRMTOI  DC  20001.. 

aia  JOSEPHSOH  VARGYAS.  1625  «  ST.,  NW  STH  floor  "ASMNGTONDC  20006^^ 

MY  N.  VARON,  SUm  1000  1775  PEMBYIVAMA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


JENNIFER  VASfcOFF.  530  7TH  SIREH.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 .----.. — ----• 

IWnEL  VWGIMN.  1700  MIRTH  mAoRE  ST.  1925  ROSSLYN  CENnR  BULOMG  ARIMGTDN  VA  22209 

A.  RANOAa  VEHAR,  900  15TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

VELSKOL  CHEMICAL  CORP,  341  EAST  OHH  ST.  CHICAGO  IL  60611 


VENABII.  BAHJER,  HOWaIrO  t  CMLETTI,  SUITE  704  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20004.. 

VEHTlfe'WTROTBiEURS'jC 

C  ftm  VEMMLYt  111  CbNNEtTKUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006-..-.----. 

VERNER,  LNPFERTrBERNHARD  (  MCPHERSON.  1660  L  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do - 

b 

Dd.. 


FRANK  VERRASTRO.  SUITE  702  2000  L  STREHJIW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
UNOA  VKXERS,  1706  23RO  ST..  SOUTH  ARLM6T0N  VA  22202 


BRENOA  R.  VCHE-NAESS.  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVE,  NW,  #415  WmiGTON  DC20(I36.. 


R.  ERC  VKZ.  sum  300  1747  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 
RUDOLPH  k  VWRWE,  IMO  K  ST.,  NW,  #100  WASHMGTONOC  20006 ..... 
SnVE  A  VRIiSrSrifE  600  lOOl  22N0  STJW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037.. 

HOWARD  A.  VME,  1776  F  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006 

WAITER  0.  VimblD  JR  ,  ALSTON  MILLER  t  GAMES  1900  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20031.. 

Do  

VIRGMH  ASSOOATNN  OF  RAaWAY  PATRONS,  P.O.BOX  167  RKHMOND  VA  23207 

ANDREW  VITAL!  JR  ,  2101  L  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  0C20037 - 

R0N<AASXAMPJ2^  PEM6YIVAWA  AVE,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 


SOUTH  FUMOA  TOMATO  (  VEGETA8U  GMWERS  ASSN.. 

SOUm  WEST  WMnR  VEGHABLE  GROWERS  ASSN 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  (MDVMA) 

STAn  OF  AUSKA -■„-.,.-. 

nXAS  AM  CORP  AND  COITMENTAL  AM  UNES- 
UJ.EnMH0lO0RPORAnON- 
UNRM  OMHIE  CORP 
WHmMMnDR-fRYE.MC..- 

WMOFMHB,  LTD 

ARMOO.. 


21U1 


mm 

9190 
540iXI 


3i2SJ0 
1175100 


340.01 


1,160.00 

125.10 
2,43100 
2JSO.0O 


225J0 
57(100 


375.00 


5(2J0 


2JS2JO 


NATKINAL  lEGAL  AB  t  OEFOOfllS  ASSN. -..„.—„. 

FOLEY  LARONER  HOUABAUGH  t  JMXIBS  (FDR:  LAWYERS  TITU  R6URANCE 
CORPORATION). 

NATUNAL  CLEAN  AM  OOALmON — 

BENEFKIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATXM  OF  AMERCA 

UNITED  MME  WORKERS  Of  AMERKA 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUf  ACIUNERS  ASSN . 
WESIVACO  CORPORATION 


U.S.  Sna  CORPORATION -.v.v.-iiiji- 

UMIRMOUSTRY  OOAUnON  FOR  MR  TRADE- 
PAN  AHOEAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  MC 

TRAWLERS  CORP -■ 

TURW  BROADCASTING  SYSnM,  MC — 

TOSCO  CORPORATION - 


NATOML  ASSN  OF  CROP  MUSRANCE  AGENTS- 

AMBRCAN  MSURANCE  ASSN 

CniES  SERVKE  CO 

GOODYEAR  THE  t  RUBBER  CO 

STANDARD  01  CO  (OHO) 

NATDNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS - 


CONTMOTAL  MSURANCE  COMPAMES- 
HARTFORO  INSURANCE  GROUP 


VOLKSWAGEN  Ot  AMERKA,  MC,  SUn  2450  475  L-ENFANT  PIAU,  SIVWASMCTON  DC  20024- 

OanJ?L  VOUMER,  43S0  E/^  WEST  HIGHWAY  ,  SUn  900WASHMGT0N  DC20pi4 - 

VajnOSXEYtMNS,  sun  002  911  16TH  street,  mi  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 — 

VOUlE  nOn«M  ffiHRERS  OF  AMERKA,  1319  F  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 

MGRB  A.  VOORHKS,  1957  E  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


VDRYS,  SATBl,  SEYIIOUli  6  PEASE.  SUITE  1111  1828  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036- 


b.. 
b„ 
b- 
b- 
b. 
b.. 
b- 


WJLW  WAR  AGAMST  WOMEN,  1251  ELLSWORTH  EUiW  OR  97402- 
SAOAM  MMA.  9  WEST  57TH  STRST  NEW  YOM  NY  10019 

omaMEmELOEi  1016  \m  ST.,  nw  washmgton  oc  mm .... 
mm  RwfflUin  R  st.,nw,#i50  wASNMGnNjcjoopi^ 

CARL  KIBERT  WA4«1  2550  h  STJIST,  NW,.   


NW,  jRi 


300  WASHMGIDN  DC  20036.. 


HOWAnW  WmTttV  I  EBEMRWER  Pn«f  P.O.  BOK  1000  ANN  AMORIN  MIH..... 
OIKmV  WaBaNEN,  new  MMPHY  road  1  CONCORD  PNIE  WRMMGTON  DE  19117.. 

HERBERT  R.  WAm.  100  FEDERAL  ST.  BOSTON  MA  02110 — 

b- 


WAlD,IMKMOa  I  ROSS,  1300  19TH  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 

bo- 


ROBOT  °E"iiiJDiiNr°ASSbCUTEO  PETROUUM  INDUSTRIES  OF  MCHI  930  MORGAN  NATL  TOWER,  PO  BOK  10070 

lANSMi  Ml  41901 
CHAWt  WAUB  ASSOOAnS,  MC,  1730  PENNSYLVANU  AVE.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 


AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MST .--... 

AMERKAN  RIVERS  CONSERVATION  COUNCR. .. 


PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA -, 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS... 


4.12100 
500.00 


1J7US 

mm 


2775 
147U1 


MS7 
142J1 


161.70 
157iS 


34jH 


12175 


12J1 


llM 


1100 


1,464.65 
9,614.02 


1X979 


50000 

26.719.73 


2.025.00 

332.00 

6,500.00 


650.00 

3,500.00 

325.00 

400.00 

2.00000 

1.000.W 

20.00 

6.000.00 


422.90 
532.09 


24iM 


4.00 
605.45 


20.00 


HITS 


ijmja 


ASSOCUnO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBHCA- 

BOWOY  SAVMGS  BAM 

CMOT  CORPORATHM- 


COMMITTH  OF  PUBICLY  OWNED  COMPAMES.. 
DOMMK)N40NS0U0«nO  TRUX  LMES,  LTD.-. 
GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMBHCli,  MC.. 

MOWSAFE  PRODUCTS.  MC 

OHR)  MFRS  ASSN- 


SMAU  BUSMESS  COALITXM  FM  FOaumi  CONTROL.- 

TOLEDO  TRUST  COMPANY 

WAGNAUS  MEMORIAL — 


SONY  CORPOWTBN  OF  AMERKA .--... 

NATRMAL  FOERAinN  OF  FEOBIAL  EMPIOYEEI.. 

AMERCAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

GROUP  WCABU.. 


BGCHnL  POWER  CORPORATION - 

G  AMEMCAS,  MC 

FMST  NAiniAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

FMST  NATOML  BOSTON  CORPORATOR 
AMBHCAN  PAPER  MSTIIUn 


S: 


HARnORO  SnAM  BORER  MSPECTUN  (  MSUHNCE  CO- 
AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 


AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  AMEMCA. 

AGMOO  CHBNCAL  OOMPANYJT  AL 

AM  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AiiER 

ALUMMUM  CO  OF  AMER 

AMBUOW  AMUNES,  MC- 


2AM.0O 


12,600.00 
7JCL70 
16,443.90 


1.500.00 


1,010.00 


1J0O.OO 


120.09 
102.91 


15790.44 


SUM) 


12151 

17a66 

596.19 


1JS163 


1.489.(3 


7(7.51 


312.51 


AMERCM  GUU)  OF  AUTHORS  t  COMPOSERS.- 

AMQBCAN  niEPHONE  1  mfGRAPH  CO 

ASHLAND  CHEMCAL- 


BAMERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  V  AL.. 
BICHmCORP. 


1700.00 
4JU.S0 


312.50 


3670 


k- 

Di- 
ll, 
b- 
b- 


b„ 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b.. 
b. 
b- 
b. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b. 
b. 
b~ 
b» 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b_ 
b- 
b.. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b. 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 


ONUS  «.  WUa,  I  l»  ISIH  ST^RW  WSHMEION  K  itOtS 

1.  DUFFY  wu,  sum  Ko 
on  wMualssawps, 
b 


eann  wHwe.  mt,  #m  MOSMKniN  oc  jddos — 

00 1730  maoE  eum  mi.  m  nMSMMcniN  dc  rmt.. 

tc.mi  coma  si.  iwswigiw  k  20003 — 


DkVnO  C  «MUa|02S  HOOORSDI  AieilE.  m  HMSMMGION  DC  20016.. 

\  M  iMoeaii  jw.  m  YOK  NT  looit... 


UOKlLWUBm, 

[jiswujiijii 


toousus 

OMUSIHNJH. 
MKSr.  IM1».(TH 


H15CM0 


NEMYLlN.nB,3 
JOm  F.  NMMWa. 
MKS 


321 
91 


.  1MB,  111  a  MCnCUT 


.90111 
"  '\  ir 
HJ»  1 1MB,  111 
JCW  E.  MNB,  112 
KMnO.«Nie 
JMX  MME.  2101  L 
■OMl  0.  wuc  in 
Ftia  F.  ■MjgD.M 
ERNEST  L  VMMdI  Ji 


N.  WSMMGHIN.  Sr  /UMIODAW  22311. 

MSwenM  sr  alexmow  w  223u.. 


b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b„ 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b_ 


EO 


V>.A 


wsmeimcmt 

DHSmODN  STATE 
nor  L  NATIK,  111 

GBKE  D.  WATTS,  111  i 
DDUa  H.  UMiaiM,  1 
JUOnM  G.  NAaMN,  \l 
WUWi  J.  NAY,  ItCO 
MUMIH 
HOWCt  S  WtDD,  P  0 

fwiBDa  I  wwa,... 

HEBSTBI «»  SHOTEId, 
b 
to 
to 


.  HEATMBBOON. 


1431 


msiBLOtmau 

OMDUSN.lEGNa^ 
MaLHHUY^lW 
HMCYDtT"" 

tami. 

HBItTMW. 
Aim  E.  IBSDBG. 

joa  k  wMSt  1730  - 
■Ma/iitB.* 

■XWN.  VB&  _ 
JUDnMN.IIBTZ.lS2l 


DomtBaiPAn 

«BlfaB,IIEaHM. 

to 

b 

b 

b 

b 


L  H.  NEUS.  sum  21 

UMZ  «Bis.  ro.  H 

TMOMASF  KIMM6, 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Manh  2, 1983 


123S  SFBOOR  DAMS  mrv.  AaHGTCN  VA  22202 

M»  t  WVSM  1775  N  SL  W  NASHMGION  DC  2003«... 
lOM  TIOMS  fiFEBON  SI^^.  UN  HMSHMGrON  DC  20007.. 
NYMOn  DM  FAMFAXm  22031.. 


CDMBICUT  WE.,  Ml  MASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 

AK.,  UN  NASHMEIDN  DC  20006 „. 

A«.  NHTIE  FUUNS  »Y  10606 

N  ST.,  m  NASHKIDN  K  20036 

M  mSHMCIDN  DC  20037.. 


'57 


FfMSYlWMM  A«BU,  Ml  NASHM6I0N  DC  20006 .... 
2700  1000  WUON  BOUiVAIID  ARIMEION  VA  22209.. 
1225  I91M  ST.,  m  NASMMEIDN  DC  20036 


SUTE  300  1101  COmnCUT  AVENUE.  MT  NASHM6T0N  K  20036... 

OflW  L  WSNMGTd    r  17625  a  CMMO  KAL#103  OiA*  UW  CnY  TX  77051,.,... 

»T  ^         ^  SOUTHOiWra.  SI.4.N.  DOOII  400  NASHMGIDM  K  20003.. 


WHCA,  110  MUIYUMO  AVE.,  NE  NASMMGTDH  DC  20002- 

kjSm  610  909  FOURTH  AVENUE  SEATTU  WA  91104 .... 

K  SnHT.  N.N  sum  300  NASMMGTDN  DC  20006.. 


IMO  MASSNXBETTS  AVL,  NN  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036.. 

\  15TH  JTJW  NASHIBION  DC  20005 

30  17111  tim.  N.N  NASHMGTON  K  20036 

16TH  ST.,  NN  sum  304  NASHMGTDN  K  20036 

.ST.,  NNNASMKIDNK  20036.. 


MXIH  CMOJNA  FETniBM  COUNOl  FO  BOX  167  RAIBGH  NC  27602.. 

SOK  351  CEDAI  MVS  lA  52406 

Till  19TH  ST.,  Ml  NASHMGTON  K  20036 — 

1200  NEN  HAMPSMIE  AVE.,  NN,  #350  NASHMGTDN  DC  20036. 


bHtmlOmi 


DEIWEHEII  STEE  C0»- 


COUmWD  TAX  CDMMTTH 

CSCOMMnON.. 


DoiawNiAn.. 

DEBKtOOMWY.. 


won  MKoap,  MC. 

OKSSEI MOIBIHS,  MC... 
MIBM  AM  IMaMC.. 


FEDEmH.  WTOHl  NXTGAGE  ASSN...... 

FBIQMI  PWB  8QMD  ODMMNY,  MC. 

FUST  OCAflP  COtP. 

FOM)  MOIDR  CO. 

SENEiM.  Eucnac  CO.. 


GENEIAL  PURJC  UTUDES  CgmUTOI.. 
GENEM  TamONE  t  EUCnDMCS 


GOOOVEAII  THE  1  RMEI  CO.. 

MIKHME  ENERGY 

RDV  It  HUFFMGFnyKL. 
BEAl  BASE  MOUSInES ... 


MUNO  STEK  CORP.. 

MTBMATOW.  PAPER  CO ,~~~^ 

MTERNATniAl  TEUPMONE  A  TOEGRAPH  CORrOMTOI- 
JOMSON  t  JOWGON.. 


RASa  AUMMUM  I  CHONCAl  CORP.. 
LONE  STAR  MDUSTMES.  MC 


lONESTARSlEaOO.. 
IKAP  CORWRATBN... 
NATOWH.  STHL  OORPORATHN.. 


NAnONAL  TAX  UHTATOI  COMNTTEi 

NURIHNESIEMI  WTIM  UFE  MSURANCE  CO.. 

ONENSAUNOB 

PHEIPS  DODGE  CORP.. 


PdTUTCH  CORPORATOI.. 


PROCTER  t  GAMIU  HANUFAOURMG  CO.. 
•EPUBUC  SIEE  CORP.. 


SCOTT  PAPBI  COMPANY.. 
UMON  CARHOE  CORP..- 
UNTEDAMUNES- 


NASIE  MNMGBKNT,  ML. 
NEYQMWJSBI  CO.. 


MTBaMIIMAL  MIOIHERHOOO  OF  ELECTRCAl  NORXaB.. 

AMEKMI OSIHMTMC  HOSPITAl  ASSOCIATION 

FREffORT  HHERAIS  CO ~- 

maOM  SUGM  CAME  UMM  OF  THE  ISA,  MC 

COnON  NAREHOUSE  ASSOQATXM  OF  AHERCA 

AWIGAMATB)  TRANSIT  UMON,  AH-OO 

AMBHCAN  PAPER  MST,  MC 

EMOSOR  ElOnUC  CO 

NATaW.  CAMi  TEUVEXM  ASSN,  MC 

AinCAN  TUNABOAT  ASSN. 


aiDEHNSEOpRTTH.. 

RETRIED  OFFCERS  ASSN ......■--.. 

SOOETY  OF  M0KMI FIORSIS  i  ORNAMENTAL  HORTCUITURBII.. 

JAPAN  ECONOMC  MSTITUTE  OF  AmCA.. 

BAKER  t  HOSTETIER  (FOR:  SOAP  A  DETERGENT  ASSN).. 

MEAT  HIPORTBIS  COUNOL  OF  AMOHCA,  MC. 


UNITEO  AUTO,  AEROSPACE  A  AGRKM.1URAI  MPIBRENT  MRXBIS... 
AMUCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

TRW.  RC.. 


DGA  MTERNATHtML.  MC(F0R:D«MaAFF0fTHEGBIDaFORARME- 
MENTS), 

DGA  MIlRNATIOHAl,  INC.  (fO«:  AlflSUS  INDUSTRS) 

DGA  MTBINATXJNAl  INC.  (RK:  SOFDEAVW) 

AHBRCAN  TEXnU  MANUFACnjRERS  MSIIIUIE 

C  L  HMSHMGION  t  ASSOOATIS 

B0BN6  COMPANY.....,,.,.,.,,. 

GBHIAl  OYNAMRS  CORPORATXM 

HUGHES  AMCRAFI  COMPANY 

MCDONNEU  DOUGLAS  CORPORATI* 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

RDQMEaiNTl 


312.50 


moo 

312.50 


312J0 


ijao.00 


625.00 
375.00 
312.50 
1,000.00 
312.50 
312.50  L. 


312.50 


3.700.00 
4,500.00 


312.50 


312.50 


312.50 


2.000.00 
"9.i»7.50 


350.00 
6,000.00 
11.000.00 


7,500.00 

600.00 

UlLOO 


SOOlOO 


16.171.64 
7,995.W 
1,200.00 
U50.00 


TRW,  RC «...— .™., 

UNIltD  TECHNOIOGCS  CORPORATION. 


NESIMGMOUSE  OKTMC  CORP.. 


MOTOR  VBRCU  MANUFORBB  ASSOQATUN  Of  THE  U.S..  MC.. 

NATRMAL  RRM.  OKTRC  COOPBIATM  ASSN 

NATDNM.  BROtBI  COUNCR. .. 

NATXMAl  OM,  ASSN 

NATXMAl  HEALTH  LAN  PROGRAM 

GENBML  MOTORS  CORP.. 


(  BEAN.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 
00  1101  CONNBHICUT  AVE.,  NN  NASHM6I0N  DC  20036.. 


..,  600  PENNSVIVMNI  Al^Si.  SUm  202  NASHMGTON  K  20003.. 
ri  ST..  NN  sum  710  SOim  NMMMGIQN  dc  20036 „... 

NEW  YOK  AVEMIE.  NN.  #743  NASHMGTDN  X  20005 

~  I  ST.,  NN  NASHMGTDN  DC  20006.. 


129 


esiBB.  uinTswRni  1 


su  I 


COMO  t  CUNEO  1575  EYE  STREET,  NN  WASMNGTDN  DC  20005.. 

675  NORTH  1100  M  SIREH,  NN  NASHMGTON  DC  20036 

LYNN  ST.  #  400  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

LTRFART  PUZA  EAST  SN  NASHMGTON  DC  20024.. 


.  4511  ONE  NORID  TlbWE  CBITBI  NEN  YORX  NY  10041 

NEN  WRPSHME  AVi,  Ml  NASHMGION  K  20036 

Ml  AIRBK  TX  79604. 


U.NCH,  GOLD  I  HOFF,  1015  ISTM  STREO,  HH.  #102  NASHMGTON  DC  20036 . 


1025  COMNKTCUT  AVEMIL  NN  NASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

.  IMO  MCMORAGE  A»  99«iH 

125  SAMUa  MORSE  ORNE  lESTON  VA  22090.. 


AMBHCAN  PETROIHIM  MST 

DNA  OECTMC  UGNT  AND  POWBI  COMPANY 

EDISON  ElECIWC  MSmUTE 

ADAMS  COUNTY.  COLORADO 

NORTH  AUIBAMA  COAL  GASIFKATXW  CONSORTHIM .. 

PBB8S0OT  WTKM 

SXMSXA  (U.SX),  INC 

AMBMMI  PARATRAKIT  MSTITUTE 

NATXMAL  FBHBRES  MST .. 

PROF^CMJL  RSMMCE  AGENTS 

DON  OORMNG  CORPORATXM. 

ROHM  AMD  HAAS  COMPANY.. 


NATXWU.  SOOEIY  OF  PROFESSXMAL  ENGINEERS.. 

NATXMAl  MRKULIURAl  CHEMKMS  ASSN 

DORSEY  t  NHnNEY 

ACURa  SOLAR  CORPORATXM 

lENNECO  MC 

NATXMAl  SECUMIY  IRAOBS  ASSN.  MC 

CHRDRSrS  DEFENSE  FUNO 

NEST  TOAS  UmmES  00 

CANAOHN  EMBASSY ..„ 

COUPON  BONO  TAX  COMMmEE.. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  PNOVMCE  OF  MANinBA.- 

FMST  NATXMAl  BANK  M  HARVEY 

XWMWMIIMUI. „ __..-. 

PETRMENB  CORPORATXM 

SHEU.0H,CO 

SEA  AMMOnVE.  MC,  AM  NORTH,  EI  AL 

NATXMAl  GROSeRS  ASSOCUTXM 


696.55 
121.14 
400.00 


450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
30.562.92 


42.00 
4.496.23 
2.637.79 


954.50 


297.60 
254.45 
100.00 


79.92 


212.10 


351 56 
351.56 

351.56 
351.56 
351.56 
351.56 
351.56 
351.56 
351.56 
30,152.13 


25.00 
1,000.00 
4,750.00 
1,405.16 
2,500.00 


6,275.00 

172,125.00 

40,000.00 

32,210.15 

8.475.00 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

400.00 

MOSi 

1,500.00 
506.04 


4.094.10 


3337.00 
674.44 


150.00 
40.800.00 
3.775.00 


100.00 
500.00 


1.263.54 
1.192J7 
1.914.44 


161.28 

239.75 

2,749.27 

177.04 

20.54 


12.00 
470.00 
614.28 
10I.U 


381.60 
25.00 


67.00 


500.00 
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ANNE  P.  NBMBI.  1730  K  SIREET.  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20006.. 
N.  R  NEHNn  PA.  HI  HO  WILEY  FORGE  PA.  19413 

Fn  wmBa.  2030  ■  sr,  mr  wASWHoai  k  20036.„. 

FIMK  NEST,  777  14TH  SIREH.  Ml  MASMMGIDN  DC  20105. 


NEST  MCao6  VCtaAlU  DSIRMITDRS  ASSN.  PO  BOK  Ml  NOGAUS  UI5621 . . ^--- 
NEST  TEXdS  UNO  t  R)YALTY  ONNBB  ASSN.,  4302  AMPORT  H.W.  AtBIM  IX  7r22.. 

N  P  WEST1629  K  ST,  Ml  KXM  204  WASHM6IDN  K  20006 

IMRY  R  NESKAY  M.  SUm  MS  1625  EYE  ST..  NN  HMMMGTON  K  20006 .. 


WE5IBM  MIORUGCM  GMXr,  sum  2  2044  ARMACOST  AVL  IDS  ANGELES  CA  90015.. 

NESIBM  RESOURCE  ALLIANCE.  25*5  N.  23R0  SI.  EUGBC  OR  97401^ 

XKBH  1  NESINATBL  10140  UNN  STATXM  HMD  IDUBVtlE  XY  40223 

JOHN  F.  WETZEl.  1235  JBFBBON  DAVB  HNY.  ARUNGTON  VAa202 

NRLMH  NENEL  14»  21SI STRST  Mf  RWMMGIUN  DC  20036.. 


NDOBI  AND /SdoATES.  MC.  SUlt  400  1616  H  SIREH,  NN  NASHMGION  K  20006.. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to — 

to., 
to.. 


ROBBIT  C  NEYMUEUn  1101  VBHRMT  AVENUE.  MR, #402  NASHMGTDN  DC  20005. 

BRHN  B.  NHALEN  «  .  401  N.  MEHGAN  AVE.  CHX^tGO  I.  60611 

ttYOE  A.  NHEELfR  JR  .  SUm  120  1100  K  ST.,  NN  NASHMGTOI  DC  20006 

DME  J.  NHEEHL  15TH  »  M  STREETS.  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20005 

EDNM  M.  NHmk  1015  IHH  ST.,  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20036, 


1H0WS  E  Wma  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NN  NASHMGTDN  DC2p036 .... 
XME  M  NieSiakTE  600  S  1120  20IH  ST.Mf  NASHMGION  DC  20006 

miMi  tmowb  jR^juo  coNNKncui  avenul  nnnashmgton  k  20036.. 

Wnm  t  CASE.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW  NASHMGTON  K  20006 

ciai  Niiiit  i623Gi«HEMn'<^ 

DONALD  F.  NHUE,  1616  H  ST.,  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20006. 


WWIE  FME  t  VMU,  sum  302  1156  ISTH  ST..  Ml  WASHMGTDN  K  20005 

to 

to. 
to 
to 


xiHN  ciiftam  WVSiiTiSiiAMPSHME  avbrie.  nw  washmgton  k  20036.. 

XWN  S  WHm.  IMO  M  SI..  NN,_#975WASH«GniNa  20036.. 


XXM  THOMAS  wnm  II ,  siim  2202  490  lwani  plaza  easi,  sn  nashngion  dc  20024 

BRYAN  X  NHmHEAO.  815  16IH  ST.,  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20006,.. 


DONALD  W.  WHITEHEAO,  SUTE  335  1120  ODNNECIKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

ALTON  W  NHITEHOUSE  JR  ,  1750  MXXANO  BLOC  CIIVEIANO  0HW15    . 

HARSHAU  L  WHmNION,  SUIIl  600  1001  22N0  STJW  WA9NNGT0N  DC  20037 

BEwcn  c  wwnocx  x) .  leie  p  si.,  nw  washmgion  dc  20036 

MimM  t  RMBoir  1333  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVL,  NW.  #650  WASHMGTDN  K  20036  .... 

to 

to 


mmKm 


MRED  IMl  MARKEIMG  ASSN. 
CBRMnHD  CORP 


CAUSE.. 


NKnONALASSNDFREAinRS. 


OaiA  AM  LMES.  MC. 
SI  REGS  PAPBI  00  _ 


DAMYMBI,  MC 

MORMCYOE  MDUSTRY  COUNOL  RC~ 

SUHORPTXM  TOEVBON  ASSN 

AWEOMC. 


lEieCML  MAMGaCNT  CORP  OF  AMBMSL. 


BBSBDNREALnY  COMPANY. 
GHKOMPAMES. 


MOeOOBII  GAS  PMIOUCBIS  COMMmEE  (EPO . 

MOIXM  PCrURE  ASSN  OF  AMBBM — 

NATXMAL  FOOIBAU  UAGUE. 


NATXMAlMaO  BROAOCASTBB  ASSOOHDN. 

TOSCO  CORPORATXM... 

AMBtCM  UMG  ASSOOATKM 

MIBMAIKMAl  HARVESIER 

SUNCD.  MC 


MTXMAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUtDQB  OF  THE  Ui. . 

FERTRJZER  RSmUIE 

NAIRIMl  CABU  IBfVBXM  ASSN.  MC 

UNRM  P«BC  OMPOIttTXM 

UMON  OR  CO  OF  OlfORNM.. 


13,47SM 
2JMUII 


4IRJ0 
271N 


I.7SIJ0I 


3i4MI 

INlH 

4.12111 


3.225.00 
945M) 
52100 
20U0 


IJSOJO 
110M.0O 


U7100 
1.250.00 


ODMMBKIAL  UMON  IIASMG  CORP.. 
RBUUC  OF  MOONESU. 


DSM,  NORTH  AMBHCA,  MC,  ET  AL.. 

AMEJOCAN  RETAI.  FBOAIXM 

AR-OO  MAHTRK  aXMMTTEE.. 


CENIRAl  HUDSON  GAS  A  ELOIRC  CORP. 
NORTHWEST  AUISHW  PR>ELME  00. 


lURlOOl  MMGATXM  OKI.  AND  MODESTO  MRKATXM  OKI.. 

WfSnNGHOUSL 

COASTAL  OORP  t  OKAGO  MBXMIU  EXCHMGE 

MARATHON  OR.  CO 

TDMEOOMC. 


JAMES  A  WWIMHl  P.O.  BOX  1417-049  ALEXANDRIA  VA  mi3  .^..-;^.- 
WIUAM  F.  WHnsn^.  1100  K  SI.  NW  sum  120  NASHMGION  DC  20006. 
OAVn  L  WHIITEN^1015  IIIH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


WUIAM  L  WXXEin  JR.,  1000  16fH  SIREET,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  K  2006.. 
RX»ARO  J.  WIEOIMANN,  1619  HASSAORISETTS  AVL,  NW  WASMGIpN  U  20036. 
HAMTY  G.  WILES  II ,  499  1  CAPHOl  ST.,  SW  SUm  401  WASHMGTON  K  20003... 
GUENTHB)  0  WXHELM.  SUm  1100  1899  L  SIREEIJM  WASHMGTON  DC  20036... 
CARL  B.  WILXERSON,  1850  K  STREETJIW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


JOKY  C  WUCRSON,  1025  CONNHTXjn  AVE.,  NW,  #1005  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

RALPH  L  WUHAM,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WIUAMS  A  CONNOUY,  839  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

to.. 

to. 

to 

to. 
to. 


WILUAMS't  JB6BI.  PC.  1101  OMNECIKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

to 

to 

F.  IH  WtUAMS.  1616  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20006.. 


JAMES  H.  WR11AMSJ251  OLD  LK  HIGHWAY  #  500  FAMfAX  VA  22030.... 
KAROI  WUIAMS.  1^50  K  SIREET.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006. 


LEONMID  8.  WUIAMS.  1000  16TH  SIREET.  NW.  #800  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


LUONOA  WRUAMS,  nil  19IH  ST.,  NW,  #402  ARLJNGIDNVA  20036 

:  R.  MUMS,  415  2M).SI.,  NE  SUm  300. WASHMGION  DC.20002. 


ROBERT  L  WUIAMS.  1825  K  ST.,  MT  #607  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ._^^.... 

W?WlilM&llW  SEVBmEIH  SnJEEI,  NN.  SUm  1000  NASHMGION  K  20036 .. 

NUlMMraS  t  QUHXlf,  8lt  17TH  ^^NN  NASHMGTON  K  20006 

»HNcWjAK0N^jmi402  1725  K  St..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

DAW)  K.  WUB.  1909  K  SI,  NN  sum  300  NASjMGION  DC  20006,. 


OMLOTIE  m:  NU|RJ80(1  MASSAORJSEITS  AVL,  NNNAjSHNGION  DC  20036 
NUO.  OiTLERlTiiaERMG.  1666  K  ST..  WH  NASHMGION  DC  20006. 


BROneiHOOO  of  RARNAYJMLME  t  STEAMSMP  OBMS.. 

NASHMGION  STATES  REPRESNTAHVES 

STANDARD  OR  CO  (OWO) 

SIANOARO  OR.  CO  (OHX)) - - 

AABRCAN  IRUOONG  ASSNS.  MC... _ 

AMOOCAN  FRBOS  OF  NRYAT  SAN2  lAMADO  HOSPITAl 

BEL2  MSmUIE  OF  BRAa  -  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

lAPAN  EXTERNAL  TRADE  ORGAMZATKM  (JEIRO) 

NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  CHAM  DRUG  STORES.  MC 

SUN  CO.  MC 

remuzHiMSTmm — 

BETHLEHEM  SIta  CORPORATXM 

AMBHCAN  PAPER  MSI,  MC. 


NATKINAI  ASSN  OF  MOEPENDUH  MSURBH.. 

EXXON  OKPORATXM 

AMBHCAN  COUNOL  OF  UFE  MSURANCL  MC. 

MTBMATXINAl  FRANQNSE  ASSN 

SHEET  METAL  NOMIBIS'  Mil  ASSN 

B8KNS0N  REALTY  CO 

GADSDEN  INKS,  MC 
FUBLCWEIMRE 


FOUNOATXM,  MC . 


SPARTANBURG  HBULD  t  JOURNAL  MC 

lUSOWOSA  NEWS,  MC 

TWENTIETH  CBHURY-FOK  FILM  CORP 

THOMAS  L  ASHLEY,  PC j^™... 

COMPETITIVE  IQflnWMCATXM  OOAimON. 

IHUNOBMD  FRWOAl  OORP 

AMBHOIN  RETAIL  FB)B«TX)N 

NATXXMl  INKSIONE  MSI,  MC. 


HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSN  \x  AMERICA,  MC. 

BETHIBCM  SIEa  OMFORATON 

FBJBHTXM  OF  AMBHCAN  HOSPITALS 

NATXINAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS -. 

UNITED  AIRLINES -. 


ORMCN  AUJAWZ  FOR  CLARIFCAIXM  OF  E»A. 
MORTGAGE  MSURANCE  OOMPAMES  OF  AMBHtt. 


OlARlfSD.'wiLSON,  1850  X  ST.,  NW,  #390  WASHMGTONDC  20006 


DOM  L  WiSON^SUm  1000  16iO  V/llSoN  BIVO.  AftflBTON  VAM209... 
DONNE  L  WUdN.  1800  M  ST,  NW,  #295  WtfHMGION  K  2m. 


DONOmY  WHSON.  4201  CATHE6RAI  AVL,  NW  SUm  1205E  WASHMGION  DC  20016.. 

ShN  R  WIIS0N;I520  OHX)  SAVMGS  PlJlZA  OEVEIANO  OH  Mm  

SSbERT  C.  WIIS6n,  RM  4O0  499  S  CAPITOL  ST.,  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20003 .™. 

to 

to 


!»«<^%aMSR.  72JS«  LS!l?S??gSlK,2^*iiii- " -" 

XAIHIEBI  J.  WMN,  1154  15TH  ST.JW  SUm  602  NASHMGTDN  K  20005 

IaMBR  WMME,  PC  BOX  25128  iUAHOMA  OTY  OK  73125 

WH^  »Sn&W,  #500  2550  M  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

to 

to 

to 

to 


MOTOR  VBROf  MANUFACTORBIS  ASSOOATXM  OF  THE  Ui.,  MC. 

NATXMAl  RURAL  ELECTRIC  CDOPBttUVE  ASSN 

BUSMESS  ROUNOTABU 


TTDiO 


ijnoo 


1.211.00 


12.41160 
10J44.00 


mm 

441» 

IJMLK 


171i2 


1.2M.46 
IN 


4U0 


llSilO 


73J0 


2,155.00 
210.42 
3R.44 


2100 


lJ2i49 


125iX) 


57.70 


7JO0.0O 


62i0 
7J00.00 


500.00 
4.500.00 
5,000.00 

300.00 


650.00 
10.773.00 


1.600.00 


12S.HI 
4.500.00 

852.67 
1.500.00 


30J75.00 
2.700.00 


CBSt.MC.. 
aiRDRP... 


DEAia  BANK  ASSN. 
FORD  MOTOR  CO.. 


»  ORLDRBTS  CCWUIXM.. 

HANDGUN  CONIROl.  MC 

HAPA&UOVD>&. 


MORGAN  GUAilANIY  TTMSTCO     - 

MOTOR  VB«iHANU%n^  ASSOOATXM  OF  THE  U.l.  MC. 

NATXMAl  CORPORATXM  FDR  HDUSMG  PARINBISHPS 

OWENUIMOB 

UMON  «MP  OORP ■-- 

AMBHCAN  NATBINAYS  OPBttlORS,  MC 

HUSKY  OK.  OlMPANY. 


OIAIIIXM  OF  OONCBMH)  OWHTB ^^^i^-^i^i^a^inin;;^ 

MR)WESI  ALLIANCE  FOR  MOUSIRIAL  FMANONG  A  RCSIRUCnMMG- 
SCWmWWluiOC"""-"- 

WASHMGTON  MOLCTHAl  TEAM.  MC 

AMBHOIN  FETNOlfUM  MSimilt 

NAnONAl  HGH1 10  WORK  OIMM 

OTY  OF  PHRADOPWA 

SOUTRON  OEWES,  MC 

MTXINAI  ASSNOf  REALTORS 

PflMZOROa 

OTIES  SBMCE  GAS  CO 

AMBHOW  ASSN  OF  MUSEUMS 

BEATMC  FOODS  CO. 


BUIIOMG  ONNOB  t  HANAGBS  ASSN  MC. 

OIMMMS  BNSME  CO.,  MC 

GC  HNANOAl  SHMCES  CORP 


100.00 

200.00 

9«7.50 


TtliS 

"soo'iio 


550.00 

1.400.00 

250.00 


18.50 
507  76 


32.27 


736.62 

1.612.41 

20.00 


TUB 


5.250JI 


14.00 


2.691.17 
95.60 


129.50 
1J74J2 


32.68 
VXl 
55.85 


116.91 
9.00 


320.00 
100.W 
600.00 


4oaoo 


2.500.00 
475.00 


937.50 
50.00 


1.10 
27  J5 


1150 


3672 


MMI. 


IK 


L^M 


OBM  P.  Wm.  910  1711 


ICHniMftK 
JMBLMOU.IKI 

^n  «BUt  MJsTsiSt.'ift  iawsrsiiw.: 
lAMisrsunii 

I MMRMM  MMGS roureil0w'cbii7iSBj^7n» «^         mmums m 
am. 
HnaicMao,ii» 
OMUs/nnqaioufAYEm 

1  nSfeirao 
«.  NAN  Mnm^  7S4 


iiM  ST..  MF  wameim  oc  jmoj.. 

— E  SOME  KWW  m  142(0... 

rOoMUAS  n  75102- 


OK  MM 


f  MBVIVMM  Ir_  HIf  VMSHMaRI 
0  ■  Sfjm  ■MlftCnil  K  20C7 


n  I3«  COMBnCUT  AHi.  M  IMSMGiai  K  20036.. 
ST.,  M  HHSHMERIN  K  20036 


ME.J0gB&2OS 

r «.  NDffTBt.  sun 
EDMB /I  Knurr,  n 

UHMNeNflKMOUE 
GOK  ■.  KMO  1201 
OB  MMMW.  WUMK 

mouraaMBT    ^ 
«.  nanMUY.  i73< 
siMR  a.  Karm.  32S5 
b 


■  SL  N.W.  sum  SW  NMHMGKM  OC  20037„ 
NKdHBO  B.  NEWOM  W  22314.. 


fnun  w 


sngnsEi  k  40s  iqmcton  ak.  kwiok  ny  looi?.. 

Ai  BxiSini  coMi.  too  vMin  n.  wm  w  07470 — 

'am  oossMe  mm  wm  va  22iio_-^..-..---™ — 

SMI  ST..  M  iw  nms  house  imsHMGniN  k  20007 — 


1709  KW  YOK  AK..  JW,  #200  lASMKniN  K  20006.. 


turn.  I.  Mtm.  540 1  vmi  ai«ue  m  yok  iinoo22.. 


KMUILMKHTJR 

«nn  1  SAinsiEM. ' 
mmiwiauf. 

HBHaS. 
WYMMI.  BfMITTEI. 
b 


SUl 

17  1 
1401  «U» 


.imEj40(  m 


b 

b - 

b — 

WK  0.  YACSD.  1S19 
OIMOV.YAOEII.1101 
T.  Aintr  YAMAHA.  SUT 

b 

b --..- 

HMMB  1.  YANN,  1111 
JMX  YawnON,  1303_^ 
PATK3A  D.  YOfil.  sun 
a  scon  YWE,  1629  K 
BMMDA.yVP,  p.a 
CKYMUSYOW 
NIGHF.  YOKJI.U 
MB  A.  YOMG.  1919 

nmmaiaiam. 
maik.ioiimjn 

HMK  YOUNG.  777 

KmYaMK,sunE 
BiGEK  kmbi  so 

WMY  ■  2Kiai  1025 
DONNJ)  vm.  Mm  " 
lYNN  ZAWraiian,  777 
SIHERS.Mf2in.li 
IMNYW.2Mia.6113 
0M 1  ZAfP,  1601  \ 
LAMBKHZMMO. 
mUP  F.  ZECMANJI 
OON  X  ZBIA  SUilE 


ttmL  flfta.  sun 

WKlWaWI,  1720 


ID6I  Ct 
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March  2, 198S 


oc  20036. 


in  HsrmraEHAONS- 


«  1731 KMBYIYMIA  MJW  MSHMEnMDC  20006 

Ha  HOUK  3255  GMCl  SnkT.  Mi  WSMKTCN  U  20007.. 
DBMBCtUNOUC  OBMI  (S)  10202 r::s^-^^sssr 

~~  I  iNOOsnr.  sunE  350 1575 1  ST.,  mr  iashocton  k  20005.. 


K 


DC  20036.. 


ST..  Mi 

ILSf..-, 

ST,  liWI  MWCN  W  22201.. 

J,  Mr  WSMNEION  K  20006 — 

St  Mr  #7H  WSMRBRM  K  20036- 


MV  WSMMGRM  DC  20006.. 


530  1000  R  ST.  N«  HWSHMEIDH  DC  20006 - 

no  CONSUlTNnS  HMDM  pa  on  605  BEDHMD  NY  10506- 
.  1615  N  ST.,  m  WASHMEniN  K  20062.. 


PBWSYIWMA  AVE-  M  #700  NASMMGTON  DC  20004.. 


102  1725  DESAia  Jife.  m  KSMBTW  OC  20036 

N  ST..  IM  IHSWGniN  OC  20036 

OA  BUUW  OK  NMnC  PlAtt  SAN  FDANCBCO  CA  94111 .^^.. 

noe.  t  suEn.  suhe  sao  soo  kw  wmpshk  avi.  im  wasmngtdn  oc  20037.. 


Emm«/CM 


GOUU),  MC- 


inoikTiGNM  ciiuKi  ff"»^  csnos- 

IMIHNMfflnTOONP.. 


■nnr  ram  rm  cf  c»tmi  states  xxnt  boak.  ar-oo- 

IBBONOOHMHY  MC. - 

WUDOFAMBNCMCnP- 


lANOTITUASSN... 

HOUKSMRTHIMSECa.. 


KAD  COKONATni.. 


IfK 


TAXOOMjnON)- 


AMtY  AND  OOMMNY 
CnflMM  WUBAD 

COMBDAL  CODIT  CMP 

CaOmWOMG  COUMX  ON  HANUFACIUIEO  H0USM6  nHMZ- 
HBMU  LYNCH  6  CO  (FOi:  OOMMENOAl  OJOm. 

mam.  hanufactukd  housnig  fmance  assn. 

NATOMl  TWCX  EQUiMENT  ASSN  .. 


TASK  POKE  ON  CKATNE  FMANCE  POR  MANUFACTUIB)  HOUSMG 

WTEIMATBNAl.ASSN  OF  EE  CKAM  KB  I  HU  MD.  FOUNOATHN-- 

GSKIAl  KnDRS  COOP - 

TMK  COMPANY 

AlUANCE  TO  SA«  BOGY 

Wm  DESEANCH  GKUP 

NATWAl  PUBUC  MHO 


AMOCO  CI.  COMPANY 

TEXAS  UTUnBSEilVKES.HC - 


MORTGAGE  BANOB  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA-.. 
WTIOIMl  FUa  GAS  06IMBUT10N  CORP..  ET  AL.. 

CENTML  AND  SOUW  KST  CORP 

MTOML  RNW.  LITTER  CMBERS'  ASSN.. 


CMBKAL  WNUFACniRERS  ASSOCHTNNJNC... 
OOMMmEE  OF  URBAN  PROGRAM  UMVERimES... 
DGA  MTL  MC  (FOR:  AMBUS  MOUSTMEJ  .-. 


DGAMrLMCFOR:0«MTLAFF0Fll€GENDaF0R  ARHEMEMTS)- 
DGA  MTL  Mt  (TOR:  SOFREAVIA) 

picnc  RFSOwiffi;.  irc 

mam,  assn  of  retar.  druggbts 

TESORO  PETROLEUM  CORP 

CIMXIKMER  TRANSPORT  MTL,  MC,  ET  «l 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMENCE  OF  THE  U.l. 


Mli  t  RNONITON  MC.  (FOR:  OCTUED  SPKTS  COUNOl  OF  TK  Uj.) . 
MOBH  OR.  CORPORATRM 


sounew  company  services,  mc- 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  AMBRCAN  MARnVK  ASSN] 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (HIR:  THYSSEN  NORDSEEWERXE  IMH] 
BARON/CANNMG  1  OlMPANV,  MC  (FOR  ElECnOMC  ll 

JAPAN) 
NATRMAIASSN  OF  MU1UAL  SAVMGS  BAMS 

AMBKAN  BUSMESS  PRESS,  MC 

NKIDMl  ASSN  OF  BNOABCASTBIS 

FOOMIHI  STATES  OF  HKNOKSH... 


HTSB 

27100 


3.223.00 


2.247.50 


l,153it 
2J32.10 
5.775.00 


3)0.00 
12.74a00 


3.000J0 
2J00.00 


9A1.00 


2J7S.N 


103SO.OO 


300.00 
3JS0.00 


129.79 


500.00 
1.500.00 

2joaoo 

1.667.54 
2J0OJO 


10.750:00 

6.162.42 

132AI 


"kmi^ 


ASSN  OF 


I  ISSOCHUSETTS  AVENUE.  N.N.  NASHHETON  K  20036- 

II  IH  STREF,  M».  #200  WASMMGTON  DC  20005.. 


520  900  ITTH  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006- 


AMBRCM  BOUR  MANUFACnMBB  ASSOCIATION,  MC-. 

AimMOmE  D6MANTLBB  (  RECYCIBS  ASSN 

BRSTOl  BAY  NATIVE  CORP 

CARL  M  FREEMAN  ASSOCIATES...— __. 

B(LUIIIA.MC 

FUWIA«.MC. 

AMBRCM  PAPER  INST.  MC 

Na)00,MC- 


9TH  Sr.^  MR  WASMHKIOH  K  20036- 

K  W  


u;) 

St 


MC,  NH  NASMNGION  U  20036.. 
1000  1600  NISON  BLVD.  MM6I0N  VA  22209. 

m.  #204  NASMMGION  DC  20006 

1072  a  P«SO  TX  79951.. 


coMencuT  am.,  nn  NASMRcnM  dc  20036.. 

RHOK  BIMO  m..  m  IMSHMGTON  DC  20005- 


F  M6YLVMA  AVENUE.  NN.  #707  RHSHMGTON  K  20006.. 

i:  n  I 


NEW  HWPSMME  WE-  NN,  #207  NKHMGTON  K  20036.. 

.,  1*H  SL  NW  WASMMCION  K  20005 

14TH  SIKEt.  N.W  HASHMGIDN  K  20005 — 

N  2101  L  ST.,  NN  WASHMGION  K  20037 

I  IWMAY  NEW  YOM  NY  10004.. 


SNNKnCUT  AVi.  #507  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 

nOCR  ».,  #600  SPMNGFXLO  VA  22160 

i4TH  ST..  Im  NMSHM6IDN  K  20005 

8  R  Sr^NW  WASMMEION  DC  20049 

AMHUBT  ST.  MHAHE  lA  70003 

MC,  NWWMNM6IDN  DC  20005.. 


Ills  ISTH  St.,  NW,  #602  WASHMGTON  K  20005^,-.- 

IO25lO0MECnCUT  Mt,  M,  #900  #  900  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 

1000  16TH  SraSr,  NW  HHSHMGTON  DC  20036 

505  700  N.  FAMFAX  ST.  AlEXANORM  VA  22314 

\  vs.m  wASHHenM  k  20009.. 


Boat,  aunt  1  mi^mbker.  m  itth  st..  m*  wasmmgton  dc  20006. 

b 

b 

b. 
b 


,  1133liOTH  SnBT,  NW  WASHRCTON  K  20036 

I  CORHOCUt  AVL.NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SOO  1140  19TM  STJCn,  M*  WASHMGION  DC  20036- 


IBGHANN2UNS,     ^ 

o«wi£sasNa.ii2< 

CAK  E.  2Waa  H.  l^dDNKCnon  AVi:  NW,  #1005  WASHMGIO!LDCjp036. 

ISr  PRWH  CONG  

13TH 


MATSusnnA  Eifcnic  corp  of  amboca 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SAlfS;,  U.SAJNC 


WEST  MEXXX)  vStABU  n^lRHUTORS  ASSN- 

EDBON  aofflic  MSimnE 

FlEn  RESBWE  ASSN 

AMERKAN  WATBIWAYS  CPBIATOKS.  MC 

DKTA  AM  UNES,  MC... 

STATE  NATIMAl  BANK  OF  a  PASO - 

AMBRCMBAMSRSASSN. 


NATIOMl  PAMT  t  COATMGS  ASSN,  MC- 

MSSAN  MOTOR  CORP  M  USA 

COASTAL  CORPORATXIN- 


MTUNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS - 


MTHNAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS 

MBICAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

FOERATIM  OF  AMBHCAN  CONTROLIB)  SHIPPING... 
AfiHUND  OK,  MC.. 


NATRMAl  RIGHT  TO  WOK  COMM- 
GENEIRl  BiCIRK  CO.. 


AMBiM  ASSN  OF  RET  PERSONS..-. 
SOUnON  FOREST  PR0OUC1S  ASSN- 

AMBRCMI  HBXCAL  ASSN 

PBRUORCOi- 


3J12.S0 


1J00.00 


300.00 

500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
428.57 


390.00 


1.000J)0 


MBROW  BUSMESS  CONFBIENCE . 
STANOARD  OR.  00  (MOIANA)-.. 
NATXMAl  ASSN  OF  TRUCK  STOP 


OPERATQRS- 


WASHMGTON  OFFICt  ON  AfRKA- 

DREYFUS  CORPORATION 

HAROOURT  BRACE  XMANOVKH 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  TREATMOIT  COUNCK.- 


CnON  COHH  (MIJ  MAIHLD  CT.  8ARNMGT0N  Rl  02906- 
~  MnUN  COMM.  N6  VCAR  lAK  SAN  XSI  CA  951W- 


D  IRCr  ACm  OOHM..  575  CHMUS  ST.  ST.  MMYS  PA  15157.. 


Via  FJMJB  CONG  OBjWCT  <CnON  COMM  (NY)  6654  BONVCW  TBKKE  WUlAMSVUi  NY  14221 . 

"SWU^  "^InUf  /CTON  COMm!  Ii45  ASH  BRDGt  A«.  HARBOR  CnY  CA  90710 .- 

"T  /CnON  CDMM,^RO  2  AUffiANY  NY  14706- 


CTTpJEHmBMaKriCTiiNCDMM  (kl#l  PU^'KjttNC'SWtEToEl'sfrP^^ 


REPUBUC  AMIMES,  MC... 

WQRU)  AMWAYSTlNC- 

NATDNALFOOO 

AMBKAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

NOSSAMAN  KRUEGBI  t  RNbWjroR:  MTERNATUIAl  PAFB)  00)- 

MTBtNATIMAL  FRM}RSE  ASSN.- 


ASSN.. 


1.000.00 

1.500.00 

1.500.00 

6.000.00 

200.00 

2.000.00 

52100 

750.00 

397.12 

6346.05 

4,500.00 

1.000.00 


1.500.00 


3.749.90 
1,175.00 
2,101.00 
2.430.00 


506.00 

375.00 

3.000.00 


600.00 
76.60 


2B4.t0 


1201 


7J4 

73.00 

4.550.00 


1346.62 
"■■"76.00 


97.56 


1.469.00 


4&07 


300.00 


17.29 


1.600.00 

6.002.46 

105.10 


207.00 


46.92 


556.17 


74.60 


83.75 
102.55 
213.09 


52.00 


68J5 


256.15 


210.21 


250.97 

208.36 

1,265.53 


16.37 


3.500.00 


1,489.03 
192.13 


March  2, 198S 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

*AU  alphftnumeric  chanctera  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  K  of  the 
Quarteriy  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1982  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  In  the  pubUahed 
reports  for  that  quarter 

(NoxK.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Rsooro.  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pas  Om  Copt  Wrra  thb  Secrztart  of  the  Sxmatx  ahd  Pn«  Two  Coras  With  the  Cupuc  of  thk  Hoitbs  of  RaFusnrrATivB: 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  a  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Placi  ah  "X"  Below  the  Afprophiate  Letter  oh  Figure  ni  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heaoimg  Below: 
"PRBLnaiiART"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 

figure   FlU  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  shotUd  be 

numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 

will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19., 


REPORT 
PnssuAHT  TO  Inderal  Regttlatioii  op  LoBBrmo  Act 


p 

qUAXIXR                1 

lit 

Sd 

M 

4th 

(Mark  one  iqusre  only)      | 

Note  oh  Item  "A"— (a)  In  Geheral.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organlzaUon  or  an  individual,  as  foUows 
(i)  "Employee".— To  fUe  as  an  "employee".  sUte  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  flnn  may 

Join  In  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  „      _ 

(il)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reimrts  are 

f  Ued  by  their  employers. 


A.  Orgahizatioh  or  Ihdividual  Fiuhg: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees  who  will  fUe  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  oh  Item  "V.-Reporta  by  Agents  or  Employeea.  An  employee  is  to  fUe,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
aU  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified:  (6)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers'— is  to  be  lUed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  oh  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  leglsUUve  Intereste,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  leglslaUon."  "The  term  leglslaUon'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
bethesubjectof  action  by  either  House"— 8302(e).  w.„*  *    *..    T-.KK.rf— 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organlaaUons  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  fUe  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  ^     ,.....»..      v.         i.k 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


I  connection  therewith: 


,  Legislative  Ihterests,  ahs  Pubucatiohs  In 

I.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests   have   terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legiaUtlve  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  stotutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


4  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anUcipated  expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Items  "C4 "  and  fill  out  Items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.| 


APPIDAVrr 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE1« 
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IltM 


duplcated 


tnyt  lint 


wlJcb 


Non  OK 
prlntad  or 
mch  printed  or 
money,  or 
ttan"-8eeUon 

(6)IrTHis 
turee  are  made. 

(U)  Jteceipti 
ezpendlturea 
the  ordinary 
even  tbousb  it 

(Ui) /tece<9(* 
purpose  of 

aenta.  or 
Berts. 
iuch  orcaniaaUpna 
However,  each 

(c)  Ir  Tms 
"D  5"  (received 
be  presumed 

(IDAnptoif^ 
to  (500  or  mon 
under  "D  5."  ai*l 


"V  "-<o)  In  OenemL  The  term  "ccmtributlon"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organisation  or  tnfflvldual  uses 

matter  in  a  campaign  attonptlns  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organizaUmi  or  IndlvlduaJ-for 

duplicated  matter-is  a  "contributlOT."  "The  term  contrlbuUon'  Includes  a  gift.  subacripUon.  loan,  advance,  or  depodt  of 

Ungofvijue.  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  oontribu- 

'  !Soi»  1? FOT  M?BeiJoT««.-<i)  In  OenemL  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  aU  receipU  from  which  expendi- 
or  wHl  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

QfBvMineu  nrmt  and  /ndioiduoit.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
It  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legiatation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 

cj  MtUHpurpote  OrponteoWoni.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 

mipting  to  Influence  legisUUon   Such  organlaations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues. 

other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  U  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of 

or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts. 

w-J  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 

I  ontributor  of  $600  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

Rkpokt  's  roa  aw  Aokiit  oh  EifPLOYXt— <I)  /n  OeneroL  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  aU  receipts  will  come  under  Items 

for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 

your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  aU  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

at  Contributor  of  $500  or  Jfore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounte 

it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 

the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 


attmpting 


Uiat 


D.  IUcztrTS( 
Pill  in  ever ' 


In  xuuuio 


Keceiptt 

1.  $ 

2.  I 

S.  $. 

4. 


(other  than  loans) 

JX  es  and  assessments 

Gi  ;ts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

j»r  nted  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

JU  Eeipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

R«  ceived  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.) 


6.  $„ — 

7.  % 


8.».. 


TtifAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5") 
Jt^ived  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

TdrAL  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6" 
1  nd  "7") 


Loaiu  Receiveti 
"The  term  'coijtributlon 
9.  % 

10.  « 

11.  $ 


12.  $.. 


Note  OR 
or  anything  of 
Section  302(b) 

(6)  If  This 
telegraph  (Iten 


3.  I..... 

4.  $...„ 


5.$. 
6.$. 

7. 

8.1 

0. 

10. 


...T  riAL  1 
I J!  cpended 


Loans  Made  to 
"The  term 
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March  2, 1983 


COHTRIBimONS  AMD  LOAMS): 

blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None." 


includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 
TctrAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

ed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 
Jlipald  to  others  during  this  Quarter 


write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Contributors  of  $500  or  more 
(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 
this  page,  tabulate  data  imder  the  headings  "Amount"  and 
"Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the 
last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 
December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

("Period"  trom  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

$1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 


I  xi>ense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 
(Quarter 


$3,285.00    Total 


Item 


_  E".— (a)  In  OeneroL  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
)f  the  Lobbying  Act. 

RxpoRT  Is  FOR  AH  AoKirT  OH  Emplotb.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExymmiuH^s  (Ihcludiiig  Loahs)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  everir  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  nvunl>er. 


Czpendifure*  (Ather  than  loans) 

1.  $ :P\  bile  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wkges.  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

1") 

..Olfts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 
.pjbited  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 


12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

18.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


lost 
O  fleet 


overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

$ Tfavel.  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

other  expenditures 

for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

during  previous  Qiuuters  of  calendar  year 

ItnAL  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

md  "10") 

Othen 
ex]  lendlture'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—See.  302(b). 


16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  headlnr  "Amount,"  "Date  or 
Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     DaU  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

$1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

12.400.00    7-15, 8-15,  9-15:    Britten  it  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington.  D.C.— Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00   Total 
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OrpHiligi  Of  hdMdol  Hhi 


A  t  S  IMKraiTATai  COWWUS  MOOaUS  AVENUE  SOUTM  UARNY  NJ  07032.- 
AK  ASSOCMIESJC  12»  flN  SAST.  SIE  SN  SUCMMBnO.  CA  SUU 

Ol 

Do 

Da.. 

Di.. 


ABMKNB  HUSOirA  BGK  27n  BATON  HBGE  tA  TOCl 

iMKtMKSrant 

n^Hnm ^ 

ST.NWIMSMGTaiOCniWL, 


nuorE. 

N)  MX  COM 


IKS  OONNECnCUT  AVBli  M(  HMSHMGIW  K  20009. 


HMMMLIKS  OONNB 

immmjnxm 

GOMFDKnKTTINC 


mkaHWNBATOBJ^SaXM)  ST.,  NE  HMSHMCnM  DC  20002.. 

CHMUS  f.  «o»is,  amfE  TOO  iw  i  sr.,  iw  "^grai  oc  ^SS^xi^msiiiii^ii^-iiis^- 

DMMD  MMBWtm.  1006  HUSMXEEm  ME..  NE  HMSMNGnM  DC  200K^ 
OJWKb. 


HENOBBON  (  (TBMNM.  1901  N.  FT.  MTEI  OH  SUITt  12MigSSlYN  VA  22209.. 
MEXMOO.  sum  Ml  2000 1  ST,  Ml  mSHMnPLDC  »»., 


:   V.   !■  I  www  II     dWIIh   OTTl    awvw   h  V*.,   www    **r 

MBWa.1901  PBISnWNH  AVOiUE.  Mr 
lOeoiMTTH TO SMOna  TIf  WXK  WEB 


WSMMGTDN  DC  20006. 


SiMWoShriHTO  awiiBf^            4300  noiGMi  m«m  m  »mu 
mSdS ^ OF cnpiGiias, 209 w  MCiaaN kvd. qcwo l 6ou6 

^^  QINCa  SOOETY,  777  TH»  AVE.  NEW  YOW  NY  10017 


SbIM  wSkIoF  CdMBKE  OF  THE  DOMNCMI  KPUBUa' WTEL'SMnO  DONNQD SMTD  DOMNOD  DOMNCM 

nuKJt 

GAS  ASSN.  1S15  WUON  BlVD  AKUNGIOH  VA  »209. 


Ea«lq«/tM 


CAURMW  All  TAMO  OKMTDB  ASSI. 


CMfOMM  SOOETY  OF  PMNOUIGBn.. 

cnY  OF  sount  une  tanoe.. 


PATHOUBST  mCnCE  ASOQUaL 


SBHYDU  OOUMY  SUrSMTENDOT  OF  9CH001S 

■Ua  COAL  SYSIBR  IC -..-.....^.- 

VENNEE  MB  CO,  M  (RK  ■«  MUHB). 

NATOWL  ASSN  dF  AM  WDBANS. 

NATDNAl  ASSN  OF  KALTOB 


AMBHCAN  ASSN  OF  AnOTSHG  AfiOCB. 


WCiaiN  ONGANZATOI  OF  KSOUKE  COUNCU. 

TAm  OECTRC  oa --...-- — 

NALSION  HMA  GOVDMBIT  AFFARS,  NL- 
WUEmESS  SOOETY.. 


Di. 


UfiK 

im» 

12JNJI 


1,1210) 


3(JKJ4 

ismm 


2.111J3 


UlUJ 


3,133.41 
24^44 
2iU.SI 
WStLH 

\iaua 


3SUI 

MtSl 
304RJ4 

mm 

lOUO 
ISJOIOO 


vsm 

102.71 


AHBBAN  HEAITH  PUNNMB  ASSN.  1601  OONNEOraT  AVL  NWWAWBTOMCWa.^^- 
NHBAN  MVEK  OOKBIVATION  COUNOL  323  fa«SiSSi!,*X^'  .?J!SfSP?»SJ.'""- 

MBaow  suecomwcioRS  assn,  sun  S40  moi  coiraiATE  dr.  ianoover  m  207ts 

aSbRoS  reSi  BoRNHIY  AS^N,  7297  N.  IHHWY.  fJUSCIMCH  VA  22042 

NANCY  MBQ,  SUITl  500  nioTS..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  200WU 

soon  gjSoqbm.  eoo  wryiano  avl  sw  washmeton  k  20024 

LJ  ANOOuSl^  NW  HMKHME  AVBKIE.  NW  WASMMGTDH  K  20096^ 


lORI  A  ANTOUXX  604  SOUR  BUUWG  1000  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASMNCTCN  DC  20036.. 

lESUE  ARENbTSiS  OtXTB  STRffT,  NW  WASMN6T0N  DC  20007 ~ 

A«ANS«2wi.  NC.  P.O.  m  \Vi  WKSEliVlUAR  7»ll^^   

W  STANLEY  ARKTRONG.  1920  N  ST,  NW  WASHRCION  DC  20036., 


ARNOU)  t  PORTER.  1200  NEW  WURRShNS  AVt.  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20036 

\>tZZ^ZZ~ZZZZI~ZZ'Zl 

Do 

Ol 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

NAN  A«dii;iiwlw'iiiQisEY  Ai^^ 

JOHN  D.  AUSTM  JR..  1920  N  SIRET,  NW  WWHjNGTW  DC  ™36^..^..j;;;;;^^..^..~-^.. 
AVHTHN  CONSIMER  ACTION  PRQJKT,  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20036.. 

AVON  PRODUCTS,  INC,  9  WEST  STThJt.  WW  YORK  >"  1W19  j^^..^..^;^- 

ROBERT  A  BACHA  ito  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  NW,  #50S  WASHNGTON  K  20036 -. 

Do 

LORNE  0.M,' StS  iniiiUfR^ 

BARER  t  KXENZl  IIS  CONNKTKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHNCTON  K  20006 

DENNB  J.  BAKER,  1  NEW  BOND  ST  WESTWNSIER  MA  01473... 


BAUARO,  SPAHR,  ANDREWS  (  MGERSOU.  SUITE  1100  18»  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

BAaY  MANUFM^iURNIG  CORP,  2640  BELMONT  AVE.  CHOfiOIL  HKUU - 

PATTY  BANKSON,  SUITE  406  1725  K  STREH,  NW  WASWNGTON  K  20006 

ROStUT  0.  BANNBTER,  15TH  t  M  ^^!flJS^!''^^2S^-ii.-iiii:i 

SAMUa  J.  BAPTBTA,  aJlTl  603  1620  ^Tt  STREET.  NW  *«H»IGTON  DC  MOOJ..-..-..™™.^..-..™— .. 
BARAff  ROEMieR  OUHDf R  »  HOCHBERG,  PC.  SUITl  203  2033  M  STlSn,  NW  WASHNBTON  K  20036.. 

Do  . 


FOOD  RESEAin  (  ACTUM  CBOa. 
BUUNGION  NOmCHM  IC.. 


NATOML  ASSN  OF  RETIH)  FEDOAl  ERnOVOS.. 

AMERCAN  tANO  OEVELOFWENT  ASSN 

W.aA 


AMRMNSOM  rayNMnoM 

BUUMG  t  CONSTKIOnN  TRADES  DEPT .  AROO... 

FEOEMTHN  OF  APPARa  MANUFACTURERS _.. 

LONDON  COMUnY  EXCHANGE  COMPANY.  LTD 

LONDON  GOU  FUTURES  MARin 


UXaON  MTERNATOML  FMANQAl  FUTURES  EKHAME.  LTD.. 
MaM.  IMHT  t  ElOWIGE  CO.,  LTD... 


NATUNAL  COOROMATHIG  OOMH  tOR  HULTBRPIOVBI  PUNS.. 
REOOROMG  MOUSTRV  ASSN  OF  ARniHC -. 
OFaiIRA.1 


TABU  GRIK  GROWERS  ASSN 

AUJANCE  FOR  RISTCE. 

AMBRCANMNMCaiOESS 


I  VK^AAI**. 


2Ue.l2 


33,3261lt 
13.720il 

i,tsiio 


43.00 


IJOOJ) 

442J0 

lj(t.00 


90.00 

12,133J3 

230lOO 

1.000.00 

26,63SilO 


1S7J( 
HJHJO 
16JMJ0 

20J0212 
6R.lS7il 
33326Je 

4J56J1 
32.61000 

liOOOO 


\tm» 


2J00« 


120.09 


iM'omm  m^  alvm  NEOBUNoa  assooates,  mc)  . 


THE  KEEFE  00.  (RR:  WESIMGH0U5E  OOTK  CORP^.- 

keefe  cowwYm* 

ROY  M.  HUFnCTON.  MC... 


(FOR:  YOUNGS  DRUG  PROOUCIS  OOfiP.).. 


DAIY  EJIPRESS,  IK... 
CO.. 


U.S.  COMMITTK  FOR  UNKS.. 


BARRm  Mmi  SCHMIRb  SItlOII  &  AMUSTRONG.  SUITl  1400  26  BSOWWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 .. 

Do  

T  MCHAtL  BARRY,  2626  PHMBYIVAHIA  AVENUt  NW  WASHINGTON  «  2003^.._^..^;^. 

WnSoNV  bar™,  1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUt  NW.  #  202  "^"NGTONKJS?* 

DIANEBATEMAN,  DAVS  1  MCLEOD  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST^WMHRCnON  K  20003 

CATHARRtE  R.  BATKY.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHNGION  K  20024 

»V1U«8ERT  »  OiKHART,  SUITE  1025  1575  I  STRHT,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20005 

Do " " 

Do 

Do 

Do — 

Do 

Do 


JOSMH  BEEMAN,  1625  L  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „_.^^^..„„™^... 

UW5  Braj&P,  KIEM,  ^IDELMAN  t  BEER  1320  19TH  STREH,  MN  WASMMGTON  K  20036.. 

lAMESnOR,  1920  N  Sf.,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20036 - 

TOM  BENN^,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUEJW  WASHMGTON  K  20024.. 


BENOIT.  SMITH  6  LAUGHLJN,  2001 JOTKOM  DAVS  HIGHWAY  SUITE  501  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 .. 


Do.. 


KAREN  S.  BIRKY,  2501  M  STREET,  NW.  SUITl  3W  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

ROBERT  BETZ.  1  01  14m  STREHJW,  #1100  W«JNGTON  DC  20005 

RALPH  A  BIEbERMANN,  ONE  BRuIBWRK  PIA2A  SMME  (.60077 

ROBERT  J  BflID,  Nl  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

RO^  BlffiJ200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVt,  NW,  #370  WASHMGTON  K  20036 .. 
BtSON  t  WINNING,  1625  I  ST.  JW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

^D.  Buonmob,  1(99  l  s^  n.w.  sn.  iioo  washmgton  k  20036 

MITH  aJM?1533  NEW  HAMPSWR^  AVE.,  NW  W/SRNgW  K  20036. 


ROMOW  Bl^  USS  I  CRAH  1050  tHOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  NW,  6TH  FL  WASHMGTON  DC  20007.. 

Do --. -..•• " 

Do 

Do ~ ™ 

GiENN^t' SriittN,  iiii)  N  CW'w/ia^^  — 

OAIO  BUZM  1201  FDMSYIV/WA  AVi,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 _- 

«AUS  RBUMNFoTb^  t  GATEi  THE  BANI  of  CAUFORWA  CENTER  SATTlf  WA  91164 

BoS&  IBKFSlESraNi  KlflRESJlOl  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

uSSyA  BOasTHM  N  ST.,  NW  wSllGTON  DC  20036 

WBTNIIoBRlTOlPtiMSYlVAI^AVBlUt*^  - 

RODNEY  A  BOWER.  SUITE  702  lllMgER  RO.  SRA«  SWNG  MO  20910 


NATHNAl  B(MRO  OF  YOUNG  MBTS  CHRBTMN  ASSNS.- 
NATHNAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUIOERS  OF  THE  Ui. . 

VISA  U.SA,  MC. 

HATDML  iASKETBAU  ASSN 

NORTH  AMBHCAN  SOCCBI  LEAGUE 

SUGAR  I  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  MC... 
CSC  CltARMG  CORP.. 


NATOIAL  TEIHWNE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 
WOBOOENT  BANRBS  ASSOCWIW  OF  AMOHCA.. 

AMBBCAN  ASSN  OF  CROP  MSHBS 

BURUNGTON  NORTNBM.  MC 


AlLlB)FliaiTYOORP.. 
AMBKAMCANCBI  SOOETY.. 

CUMRRNS  BIGME  CO ~. 

GEORGMMOFIC.. 


PHARMMBiTCAL  MANUFACTURBB  ASSN. 

SUGAR  USBB  CROUP.— 

WARNBI  OMHUMMTnNSJNC 

AMBHCAN  FED  OF  STaOWITY  t 

MAN.  TRUOI  t  BUS  CWP 

AMERICAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 


MUMQPAL  EMPIOTEES... 


BURLMGTDN  NORTHERN.  MC.. 
ECONOPURE... 


HUGHS  AMOMFT  OMPANY 
ASHUWD  OL  MC. 


VMM 


17AS.00 


437.55 

23J76.93 

1,000.00 

LOOOM 


5,61200 


2,500.00 

lomoo 


750.00 

\mx 

14,000.00 
5,000.00 
25,000AI 


3JX».00 


I431t76 


600.00 
1,750.00 


Roasrr  BER  assooates,  mc.  (FOR:  aubama  hospitai  ASsaoAin).. 

BRUNSWa  CORPORATION 

ZACHRY,  MC...- 

GOiaAlMRIS,INC.. 


NATIONAL  FOX  BROKERS  ASSN.. 
EXXON  CORPORATON... 


BOWwf  cSmBL  ioUICY  »  ™0gnON,,2g«  fWKmi^^                                              MOOT.. 
BRWVWiUMBt  COMPANY,  SUITE  304  1000  CONNKTKUT  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


WTOCU  H.  BRADLEY,  2029  k  ST.,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006^ 


NATHNAl  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES... 

FUUOKCORp  

GOVBMHBIT  OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

MARIME  OR.  CORP. ....- 

SUNEOCO - 

ST.  JOE  MMBHLS  CORPORATBN 


AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 

HIL  t  KNOWITONJC— ^. 

PNSFC  SEAFOOD  toESSORS  jggL 

COMMITTEE  FOR  FARMWOMER  PROGRARB.. 
AMERCW  MMMG  CONGRESS 


^MMrawTRD'dF'F^^                      aCMEOS.. 
OOUNOl  OF  AMERCAN  FlAG  SHIP  OPERATORS 

miiJmA  ifiQ  „.«— 

AMBHCAN  SOOm  OF  Me»ANICM.''li^^ 

STEFAN  OBHCAL  COMPANY...... 

JOMT  MARITNK  CONGRESS  .. 


AMBHCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 


CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNa  OF  AMBHOL 


3JI00JI0 
240.00 


700.00 


1292 

1^25.00 

376.65 

2,400.00 

90000 

S90.00 


4.0BI.44 

60.00 

2.S9I.00 


703.20 
50.00 


MUS 


9.00 
1,027  JO 


21.44 


14.21 


22.40 

rm 

6.19 


2000 

545.10 


3,723.75 


34t7S 


SjIB 


66167 
863.72 


249.56 
100.00 
95000 
655.W 
2JII0.00 


300.00 


440J0 


1.74142 


2S2JI 
ia40 


5J0 
73.66 
51.72 
76.57 
71.66 
39.90 


6S3J3 

"fiiojo 


6.25 
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ooMBncui 

IS.. 
llTSEffSr. 


Mr.  #4(1  wnaGioN  k  woi. 

fUniMMMBRMKi 


uii  F  siin.  Im  wamam  oc  20004 

120  OOMBnCUl  MBME.  N.W.  WSMKnM  DC  20036. 


1  10  14U  >  ST.. 


Tmjm  tr,  mue  i  vamm  qob.  hbght  tMMii£B.  exhsss  t  srAim  an  lis  itm 

,  101s  lint  sr,  nw.  msMcnm  KjHDt 

1 1 RM,  ME  spi  inoii  snET,  m  wsmerm  dc  20030 


1(21  RSI..  Mr.  #700 

117  umsr.  #S44 


U4(0aNRnaiTMBlJLMnMlSMMEnilK  20036..   

JK.  [»}  WMBftKwSrat.  Mr.  #702  NttMMETOn  OC  200(1.. 


lUSlflMST.. 

162SlJt. 


wmx\mmL%  n  1120  i7oi>a»nwm  m..  Mr  iMsiEioi  k  2fl((6- 

■BlMi  I  R 3  


WUBK 

h. 


M  I  nsr  NODIM.  (NK  U£  OMUS IX  7S202.. 


1  OMUS  Mft  amlio2 1211  coMancur  mbu,  imi  msMMGnM  k  20030  _ 
HwTli  151 1  n..  Mr  sunt  MO  waimoi  k  2000s . 


320  l>m  SIKT,  Mr.  #200  MSHMEIOI  K  20036.. 
__._._   1626  L  SngT,  kw.  IMSMW6HI1  DC  20036 

1  nam  ikn  jl.  1 20  iim  sneOw.  #200  imsmkion  dc  20036 

E I  MB.  S2I H  II ««.  Wr  WhlW  1(017 — .,,.,.. _. 

tiMMMDr.  7» inr fw /me NN wuhmcioii k »ok 

II  IBMlt  .  1621  X  ST.,  IM,  #1100  OMSMNGIOH  DC  20006 


r  w.  RBM.  (HI  MuonM  AW.  p.a  on  517  maun  »i073r__;j-_-_     .^^^^^^^^ 
nsMBS  coun.  foiIimined  nMenRT  pojob.  sute  2t)o  1000  ccmectcut  Mi.  Mr  MMSHMGION  DC 

29036. 

iMBi  rojuTE  400  logo  p  snoT.  m  tMSMNGroN  oc  20036 

JOm  ■.  IftMES.  177S  IBKnWWH  AVE..  NW  WASHNnON  K  20006 
KHNO  L  OHm  11  l*U.  ST.  NW  TOR  NY  10005... 


, PMI  B,  lABH  >  HMWEII.  25S0  ■  ST..  HW,  #27S  HMSMMGION  K  20037-...^^.    .^^. 

owiM  EQR  (Mw  tWs  HnoK  DCVEUMOT,  suriE  9012ns  cn  sn^^ 

CMMM  OONimi  Oi  a)iWlll2Sr  CUKA«OUL#S04T0nimi;0NniDIHV2Y3. 
CWnOl  WMOUB.  112 '  111M  ST.  SUni  60S  SAOMBflD  CA  SSOH. 

Di.. 

Da. 


RBSCtfOL  417  mr  1  BEY  Mi,  SE IIMSM6RM  DC  20003. 


IBH  A  CMHNL  111  )  a  ST..  Mr  NASMNEnil  K  20036  . 

wr  B. dHEsmn  «02 419 7th sner. m* washhstoi « 20004 „ 

muM aavni. ion  mok bum) ak., Mr nasmwtdn k 20030 

OOMID  CMUa  IMH  .  aYNN.  IffUWD  t  aAinNO  2S  BBAMAYJTH  n.  NW  VOH  RV  10006 

imr  J.  CASEY,  ion  100*  1 120  comkicut  mm  m  wa/iam  k  20036 

mm  cwMMucH.  %\f.m  loie  i6tm  snsn.  m*  nasmmgtdn  dc  20036 


M ^  

CDini  RR  BNiDMEfAl  EDUCATDI.  MCJUTE  SN  624  9TN  STRST.  NW  MASHMGTON  DC  20001.. 

CEMB  rat  UMN  AND  e  UCAnOH,  ML  6  AmW  NAY  CAMMM  HA  Ittl31- 

miY  own,  1320  N   r.  NK  iASMKnil  K  20036_ 

m.  ■.  CMBIOSa.  II  II  171M  ST..  Mr  NASMMEnM  DC  20(36- 

CWGAn  BKnC /ISSI  MLreMM3SllANCHaMSAR9K01. 

onza/iMOi  ENEKY I  mm,  m.  m  1300  comkhcut  aw.,  mt  washmtqn  oc  20030.. 

ANKHMHSOROAK    10  MANYUMD  AVL.  NE  WASHMGnU  K  20002.. 


Di- 

k- 


HW-- 

SSSuW  1  iHija 

— LfnAMHu  n 

LramoMU  CK 

iffEiaerK  mc 

COWOlOFMVnMi  fflff 

nmxftw^m  mlrmmz 
loouiY,  w  a 


JMAMI( 


k- 

k~ 
k.. 

k.. 


K200OS. 


K20K(.. 
CAIS(14„ 


DC  20036.. 


DC  20036.. 


321 1-110  BHMTAM17S22.. 


scon  CNMUS  OMIl  I.  SMTE607  iOO  WIYUND  AWENUi  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024. 
OHOB  t  HNME.  ill  COMECnCUr  AK..  NW  WUMNGTON  DC  20006.. 

to.. 

to.. 
CHMUS  i.  CUBEN.  19ll  PENNSYIVANA  AW..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


COMJini  m  t£B«l.  SI  MCES,  ML.  1625»5TlgT.  N.W  MXM  901  WASMMGICN  DC  20000. 

COMBI  t  Mni2S34  I  ST^  NW  IMSHMEnil  DC  20007 

CDMBI  AH)  UKI2.  m  UON  177S  II  ST.,  NW  WNSMMGTDN  DC  20006 


_  _  CDNBJ,  1322  NOI  Y  STUKT.  NW  lilkSNMGIW  K  20012.. 

CaUBTSMMON.  KL|I  SCOTT.  SMTE  300  1065  THOWS  JEFFEXSON  ST..  NW  WASKNGTON  K  20007.. 


■  coMinnr  s^. mc..  shte  A-ai  i4io  omit  snsn  doneii  co  10203 

rap  OMffim;  itosBOD  wtm,  sunt  1000 1100  itth  st..  nw  waiimcton  k  20031.. 


OHMTB  FOI  EOUMjr  OF  CniZBS  leOK  TK  OMnS.  3401  WEST  DMSM  ST.  CMCAGO 1. 606S1 . 
eaMTEE  FDI  MM*  m  PKtMB,  sum  106  2101 L  SIHT.  NW  mSMMCnil  K  20037.. 

goMwrr sbms n  ety OFniYok.  los east 2aonKT new yom ny looio 

Sinei  I.  GONAMY,  1  10  PEMBKUMM  MC,  NW  IWINOai  K  20006 


;  1.  COMM,  lO  COMKICUT  AW,  iS  WUIMBIBI K  20001.. 

jsncr  tmS.  m  i/caat  ios  i4tn  snsr.  nw  wMMNEnM  k  2000s. 

JBWI  J.  CBMOUY,  sun  10(0  IMP  WMM  VM.  AMBON  W  22200. 
CBMA  L  COMOk.  (Sl|  NOOOMM  AffiU  OCVY  CMIE  K  2001S 
k. 

k. --..-.-,- 

UN  OORMMft  134(  iMitinair  MMIEJM  WASMSION  K  20036. 


V  AKkTMIE  320  2000  L  ^  NW  WMMM6RM  OC  20036... 
IIE/U460MBnCUT iWDNE.  Mi  MM 


DC  20036. 


n  1  nwoL  iiTN  FUM  Ills  iim  sr..  nw  wa»moon  oc  20036.. 

SOO  lil}Flr..MHMMHaaNK 21004.. 


«tl  iOO  L.,  .  ,.., 

2001 .  snsr,  n.w.  to  320  wabmbton  dc  20030 

UlirBHnl,WMA  /WLJLW.  HAMNCnM  OC  20006 

~      MjT.WIWE  t  RUra,  P£.JUnE  510  157S  EYE  STKH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S.. 

NOME,  SUHE  1100  IMl  K  b,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20006 . 

MMAI 


Eapk>/CM 


OTBEN/IMOI  ENOGY  COMITIM. 


OF  IH  laMMCE.  MC. 

AliaCMIB  NDtHTAl  SSmCE  OF  NEW  YOM. 

FDOBIBMCNAHD/ICiaiCENTa. 

FMUY,  — li.  NAGNEI.   HBNi   UNOEXBEIIG 

EMtaMEMTAl  SYSTBB,  MC). 
NATOHL  aOKTS  POmCAl  CAUCUS. 


I  CASEY   (FOR:  SIEHMT 


TOIIOO 
IPXCi. 


COMPMIY. 


SURUMM  CMUVBBM  AM)  WAYNE  CABtEMSttl. 

MTEMWiaM.  PAW!  CO.,,. 

OBMIfY  MAMTRK  CORPORATIM 


CORPORATDI 

OORSUnSRXWDnCTIIAOE. 
CENTA*  ASSOCIATES.. 


NAinW.  ASSN  OF  UFE  seen  MOUSIMES.  Mt. 


MTEaWTOM.  UMON  OF  OraMTMG  ENGMEEIS. 
MKMCAN  FB)  OF  STATEJOURTY  t  MUROPAL  EMUVEES... 

1 1.  DU  PORT  D£  NEWMS  (  CO 

PEMMG  MOUSTMES  ASSOCHTOI : 

OEHRQ  U.1  OR.  CO 

TEXASiSUlF  MC 

AUSTATE  ^mmiisES.  MC. 


HGRANT  LEGAL /OOR  PNOGRW.  MC . 
MAN.  TUCK  t  BUS  CORP.. 


AKMCAN  FED  OF  STATE.  COUNTY  I  NHRCfAl  EMPIOYEES. — 

BURCH  «  ASSOCIATES.  PC  (FDR:  HAN.  TNUCX  t  BUS  CORP) 

1  lEYNOlOS  BARNES  (KIR:  ELEANOR  A  CUM  6  JOHN  POJMEII  «)._. 
MTEmATOM.  IROTNaWOO  OF  PAMTEB  6  ALLIED  TliAOES 


AUTDMORIi  MPORIEB  OF  AMEICA.  MC. 

BACARDI  IWORTS  MC.. 


NATIOMl  ASPHALT  PAWKNT  ASSN... 


NOBTS  IKAL  OEFBK  FUND 

FOLEY,  lAM)NER,HOlUBAilGH  t  lACOBS  (FOR  MDEPENOENT  REFMERS  ASSO- 
CUtlOR  OF  AliEIBCA). 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCWWGE.  MC 

TEXMO.  MC 


OnWlEY  HMHTME  CORP 

D6IUED  SPMnS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  U.S.. 


SUNHA  CORPORATXM 

NATXMM.  ASSN  OF  RAUIOAO  PASSENGERS. 

AKRKAN  BAR  ASSN 

NATOML  RKHT  TO  LIFE  COMWTTEi 

MTIONAL  RfU  ASSN  OF  AMER. 

NEW  YOM  SMPPMG  ASSN.,  MC 


FMlfY  KUMBLf  WAGNER  H^NE  UNOERBERG  i  CASEY 

lOBIUN.  RENO  t  CAVANAUGH   (FOR:  COUNC&  CF  LARGE  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

AUTHORITIES). 
ROISMAN,  RENO  A  CAVANAUGH  (FOR:  FIRST  CENTRUM  CORP.) 


AMERICAN  MNMG  OOHGRESS. 
AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSM. 


POPUATXW  RESOURCE  CENTER.  MC. 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  MC 

AUSTRALMN  MEAT  6  LIW-SIOCX  CORP.. 


GOWRNMENT  OF  THE  FEDERATED  STATES  OF  MCRONESW. 

XXNT  CORPORATE  CDMM  OR  CUBAN  CLAMS 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 


COMPUTER  t  COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSN.. 

ESTATE  OF  SYIWA 1  BURMG 

OMVER,  MATTHEWS.  SMITH  t  CO. 

AMBRHw  TEXTU  MNMNERY  ASSM 

CYUNOBB  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATXM 

NATDNAL  BRORER  COUNM. 

NQRR6  M0U5TRK5 .. 


SOCKTY  OF  MDEPENOENT  GASOUNE  MARKETERS  OF  AHBHCA. 
WEST  TEXAS  lANO  1  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN 


PFIZER,  MC. 

NATXMAL  CONSUMER  COOPERATIW  BANK., 
i  BRUZ  WRMSON  COMPANY,  MC. 


AMEKAN  NATBMAYS  OPERA^IS.  MC 

AMERCAN  PU8UC  HEALTH  ASSN 

THOIHS  t  BRYANT 

VOLUNTEER  TRUSTEES  OF  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  HSOPITALS.. 
CONSUMERS  FOR  WORLD  TRADE 


ANL  IBMaU70N2. 


»en  «.  moN  ha  82io(-,™__. 

mm  MMHA  Smr  HOOKSMIU  M  4I1SI. 


.  CORHEnOir  AWJM  SITE  310  WASHMCIQR  K  20036. 

iiffl  affiUAT  m.  mm.  n«m  va  22039. 


^.,,_.,,., tin  35  EAST  WWB  DBWt  ORCAM  1. 60601.. 

OONNSnCUT  Mi.  NW  WASHMOON  K  20001 ~ 

,201  PEMBYIVANA  AWRUE,  NW  PA  (OK  7566  WASMNBRM  K  20044 


EK  (XL  WE  MU  -^ 

W  a  Wrr  JR.  U I  £iAFT10H  TIOM  JBTEHON  ST.. 


on  MUNSioi  aw.  mubtm  va  22201.. 


NW,  ITH  R.  WASIMCTOW  DC  210(7.. 


MR  RjORB^  MC — i».». 

FOOD  i5mCH  t  /CnON  CENTER 

CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUMX.  OF  AMERKA.. 
WUERNEIS  SOCIETY. 


MSTITUTE  OF  IMKEXS  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

FRANK  G  BNGSlfY.„ „ _ 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PtOOUCIS  ASSN 


7StJ0 
MM 


2410.11 


3M1SJ1 


23.12IJI0 
13.11S.00 

mm 


iia44 


1.500.00 
7.631.10 


i2.4n.i( 


240.76 
3.634.7S 
1.022.00 


SjOO.00 


43.17 


900.00 
4,000.00 


7,249.07 

9,110.71 

400.00 

4,S00.00 

1,175.00 


1.100.00 

1.SOO.0O 
524.000.00 
41.577.77 


3JX)0.00 


2,160.70 
1,461.00 
1,000.00 


600.00 

2.170.22 

31.267  J4 

700.00 


2.000.00 


3.700.00 

2.000.00 

200.00 

300.00 


1.0OO.0O 
10.130.40 


756.00 


750.00 
320.00 


409.10 

2.100.00 

313.41 


136.HI 


ym 


3J39.72 

■'5.'ob6'.do 

7.674.91 


11J55J7 
250.00 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERCANS.. 
ASSOCHTXM  OF  MAXMUM  SERVICE  ~ 


CSS  TELMSBN  NnWOM  AfFHJATES  ASSOCUTI 

COLUIAR  SYSratlNC. 

JOMT  AFFRJATBASOQATIONS.. 

SPARTAN  lAOnCASIMG  COMPANY. 

WORUI  FEDERALIST  POLITICAL  EDUCATION  OOMH. 

FLUOR  CORPORATION. 

NAVAKMWPI  RELOCATION  OOMMBSXM . 


2.125.(0 


512i( 
1.22S.00 
1,500.00 


11.01111 
61.10 


2KJ( 


mxt 

101.94 


296.61 


SOJX) 


6.995.02 


50.00 
172.50 


170.00 

50.00 

30.00 

6.017.25 

129.36 


340.75 
2.160.70 


16640 


190.00 
72.00 
23J25.19 
59.23 
79.16 


66.00 
16.24 
5.60 


4M.44 
lltJO 

903.01 
177.00 


271.11 
21.42 
26193 


511.25 
409.10 
292.46 


"iim 


11.590.19 
11J5&37 
11J9191 


425.00 


73.66 
24471 


March  2, 1983 
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3677 


OriMtakiar 


k- 
k. 


OMMER  HOmWI  1  HMBl  ORUMDO,  PA  SUITE  101 S7  W  PME  ST.  ORUMDO  a  32101 . 

WtlMM  C  CRMB,  1»  lini  SI,  liw.  #200  WASHMGR)*  DC  20(36... 

to 

to 

to 


CMMa.  HOFFHAR  t  WVO.  P£.  1320  IIIN  ST. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


NW  SUTE  200  NASIMIOH  K  20036. 


OIAIIES  1  OMWran.  the  power  MUSI  SZSS  BHCE  STHEI.  Mr  WRSMRERM  oc  200(7„ 


to. 
to. 


CURI6,  THAXIER.  IH7.  STEVENS.  BROOER  t  MCOIEAU,  SUnE  5(3  1125  R  ST,  Ml  WRSMRGTOR  OC  20001.. 

to.. --rv^,- 

INKS  &  DAITON.  2029  K  ST..  NW  WASMM6I0N  OC  20006...™™ 

OMRBS,  HOUUHM 1  PMNEftR.  P.C.  1119  H  ST..  NW  WASHM6I0N  K  2(006 

to. 


OANNBL  1747  PERHSYIVAMA  AW..  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20006. 
MOCMRUNG,]  " 


,  1156  ISm  ST.,  NW  WASHM6I0N  DC  20005. 


OOMU)  S.  DAWSON.  723  NASHMGIliN  BISG  WASHMGTON  DC  20005- 
k. 
k. 


CURIS  DEANE,  2021  P  STRBT.  NW,  #100  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

GASTON  DWMNJ775  R  ST,  NW  SUITE  300  WASHMGTON  DC  2000L 

DEU.  CRMmDeNTIESS  1  BENTON,  in  17TN  ST,  NW  SUITE  1200  WASHMGTON  K  20006 
to 


D0MCX  01  OR  COMPANY.  SUITE  140. 10CKB0K34OPUMOFTIC  AMERCAl  NORIH  Vim  OAUAS  Xt  75201 . 

AIMMSE  OEROSSq  SUITE  1100  1199  L  STREET  NW  WASHM6TDN  K  20036 

UOYD  J.  OEMBCKSON.  SUITE  906  1121  L  STRfff.  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20036 i:-^ -vv -.s:is,- 

DEWEY  BAIUNTME  BUSHBY  PALHER  t  WOOD.  inS  PENNSYIVANA  AVi,  Ml  WASMMGTDN  K  20006 

to.. 

to. 

to. 


DORS  J  DEWTQN.  1025  COMKIKUT  AWNUi  NW  SUTE  507  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

PATRa  01  CHMO.  SUTE  500  2301  S  JEFTHBON  DAVB  HWY.  ARLMGIDN  VA  22202 

JAMES  J.  OCXHAN.  12TH  FIOOR  10  BROAD  SIREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10006 

MCHAa  F.  DMEBI,  600  PENNSYIVANA  AVi,  SE.  #206  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

0« „ - — . 

DRECT  SEUMG  ASSOCIATION.  1730  H  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

JOHN  0.  OOHBIIY  JR  .  900  ITTH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 „„...„..-.„............. 

DOHESIC  PETROLEUM  COUMX  TRAD^  ASSOCWTBR.  1101  OOMRTKUT  AVi.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 

BRWI  J.  DOWUROailTE  104  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  illCT.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

CHUlfNE  DOUGHERTY,  645  PENNSYIVANA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

DOW  LOHNES  t  ALBEmsm,  1225  CONNECTCUT  AW.,  NW  WASWNGTON  DC  20036 

L  MCHAa  DOWlMa  sum  320  1901  L  STREET,  NW  WASHM6I0N  DC  20036 

RCHARD  HORGM  DOWNEY,  lOMl  ROOMLU  PKE  ROCXVRU  HO  20152 

DRMKER  BBOU  t  REATH,  1115  H  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

DOROTHY  i.  DRUMMER.  1025  COMCCIKUT  AVENUiNW,  #209  WASHMGTON  K  0036 

WH  ORUsna  jr  ,  3500  first  oty  towers  Houston  tx  77002 

to.. 


PAUL  OUBRUl,  105  EAST  22NO  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 

EARL  C  DUDQy  m.  MJSSBAUM.  OWEN  t  WEBSTER.  1100  M  STREP,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

MARY  JANE  C  DUi  1920  N  ST,  NW  WASHM6T0R  K  20036 

MCHAa  r  DUFFY,  1920  N  ST  NW  WASHMGrON  DC  20036 

C  R.  DUGGAN,^I15  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20006.. 


ROBOT  B.  DIMWI.  1000  PbTDHDC  STREH,  NW.  #302  WASHMGTON  DC  20007. 

H.  STEWART  DUNN  JR^  SUTE  600  1700  PEIJNSYIVANA  AVEMK.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 

JOHN  H.  OUMK.  Ill  toEDER  ROAD  SUTE  702  SK.VER  SFRMG  HO  20910 

JOSEPH  L  DURAN.  IOO  FEERAL  ST..  BOSTON.  HA  02110 

EDWARD  J.  DURKM.  SUTE  401 115  16TH  STREH.  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 

JEAN  DURNMG.  4TH  AND  PKE  BLDG.,  ROOM  622  1424  FOURTH  AVENUE  SEATTU  WA  91101. 

JAMES  W.  DYKE  JR.,  SBIEY  t  AUSli  1722  EYE  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

EDITH  W  DYLAN.  SilTE  906  1121  L  STRST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

DONALD  R  EBi  INO  K  ST..  NW.  #100  WASHMGTON  OC  20006. 

EOWAMS  ASSOCIATES.  507  SECOND  ST.,  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  20002.. 


CHARLES  L  EHRHART,  SUTE  101  2000  L  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

EUAS  AND  HATZ.  ITTH  a  734  15TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2O0OS 

RENE  R  EMSOLEM.  1100  H  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

STEPHBI  R  ENOEAN.  501  1/2  E  STKET,  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  20002 

BOGY  OONVERSXM  GROUP,  1000  POTOMAC  STREH  SUTE  103  WASHMGTON  K  20007.... 
ALLBON  JOHN  EPPERSON,  1140  OONNECnCUT  AVENUi  NW,  #310  WASMMGTDN  K  20036. 

PAU  A  EOUALi  600  PEi(6YlVANW  AVi,  Si  #200  WASHMGTON  OC  20003 

XmiHANEEli,  105  EAST  22NO  STREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 

JBIRY  N.  EWM,  (•.  0.  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

ESTATE  OF  MUa  R  lAOD.  R.R.  1  BUNKER  MU  M  46914.. 


X»M  T.  ESTES.  1150  OONNECTXJJT  AVi,  NW  #700  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. ..„- 

ALEXANDER  J.  EUCARE  JR.,  102S  OONNKliCUT  AVENUi  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

0.  KEBTER  EVANS,  P.O  bAk  1301  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 

WUIAM  J.  EVANS  JR..  SUTE  901  1660  L  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CONRAD  H.  C  EVERHARO,  WALL  STREH  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  MY  10005 

WAYNE  S.  EWMG.  ASSOCIATED  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRIES  OF  PA  P.O.  BOX  925  HARRBBURG  PA  17101. 

HCHKL  FADEN.  SUTE  1101  1346  CONNECTKUT  AVi,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

GEORGE  »  FAUTRKX.  115  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASIRNGnlN  K  20006 

KEVM  J.  FAY,  Ills  N.  FORT  HYER  DRIVE  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 


CmlW/CkR 


sinaMBMSooRPOMini. 


aMOCD  BBGY  BtVEUHgn  COMHMY  (RMEBCD) . 

ooMi  EmoMnoR  t  OEmonen  ooTCwnoN . 


;fV:  OMMffiM.  PORT  AUINOHTY) 
F0R:aTYOFIIMH) 


XfRftC 
'^JFKC 

xjrati 

ORUNDO. 


PA  (FOR  GLOBAL  EXPiaRUBH  I 


CRAMB.  MVHMH  t  NAB.  P£. 
CRAHO.  NORMM I NMB,  PX.  _ 
» RMttPiJraR:  OME OOIMIY) 

I  I  Mn.      ~ 

OMlOnmM  t  itiKR.  ft  (FOR  HOBBS  CONSIKCnON  t  DeOOPMBIT 

CRSkHmMNiMn.p£(faR:HAN.Twaitwicar.) 

SiMWaM.  PORT  AUIHORnY 

CnYOFHWi 

DNiEGannY 


GUML  DBUMnOR  1  DBBJPIBnCDRP. 

Ha»$  coNsniicnoN  i  OEVBOiwn  oo,  mc. 

HAN.  THUXt  MIS  CORP.. 
GMY  MR)  COHPWrr 

GRAY. 

GRAY, 


GMY  MR)  COHPWrr  (F 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (F 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  if 
AMBROM  EXPRESS  Out. 


FOR:  AMBICM  MOR  t  tlEa  l6imnE) . 

m  moon  mmmjm 

FDR:  JOMT  HAMIME  CONGRESS) 


NAraMM.  itn  WWOLESALBg  ASRWTKM.. 
MTORLMCETYOf  PBOFBBnW.  ENGMSRS.. 
ASSN.. 


ASN  OF  EXPORTBB  t  HPORIBB- 
MMOOMC. 


ICPBMEYOD.  MC. 


OPTnMBjffiHOFAMBI. 
U.S.HENtlSMSOCMTIM.MC. 


VMGMaMBaFT  t  FASMON  SHOP  nasi - 

FAR  CONGRESaOML  TASK  FORCE.  MC 

HOFFMAMUA  ROCHE  MC. 


OOMU)  tSTATAL  DE  DESMBLLO_ 
GOWMOR  ROBBnO  DE  lA  WOMD- 


EXXON  OORPORATHN.. 
LYNCH*  CO, 


coRrawfioN 


MC. 


BfflRC  PENSBM  TMIST. 


lEMMB  MSUMNCE  AND  AMRRIY  ASSN  OF  AHBBA.. 
PIMMAlflHgN,  MC 


mumoLu 

■MRnCIUKD  HOUSMG  MSniUTi.. 
NEW  YORK  SMFPMG  ASSN,  ML. 


FBERAL  KEHPER  UFE  J 

KBRER  MVESIORS  UFE  HSURMCE  OOMPINY.. 


CHASE  MANHATTJWBNK.NA. 


AMERBW  OSTHKATlCASai. 


PRUBOaMRHMDAnONS^MC. 
OGR.VY  AMD  MMNER  PUBUC  RBATDRS.. 


AMBKaiN  SPEmUAHOJAGE-HEARMG  ASSN.. 
FWBKSIEaCORP.. 


AMERCAN  BUSMESS  OONFEREMZ,  MC. 

VMSON  1  BRNS  (FOR  OUNTMH  fETROlEUM  OORP; 

VMSON  1  BNNS  (FOR:  QUNTANA  REFRBY 

OORRURTY  SERVICE  SOOETY.. 


H  CORP).... 
COMPANY). 


PmnVTS'  ANTI-TRUST  LMGOH  SOOETY. 
CONGRESS. 
CONGRESS. 


BROTHBWOOD  OF  RARWAY.  ARUNE  A  STEAMSHP  CLERKS  . 

GENBHL  AVIATOI  HANUFACIURBB  ASSOOATON 

XXRMAL  COMPANY. 


njurn 


tm 


IJMM 


noo 
20J00J0 


umm 


l.S((J( 


imM 


TUB 
UBUl 


Mil 
(5142 

mm 


limn 


nm 


S34.4( 


41j65J( 
40  JO 


5((J( 
S((J( 


l.tSM( 


4i4$J( 
(UM 


\m» 


MIERNATIMN.  FED  OF  PROFESSXINAL  t  TECHMCM.  ENGMBRS. 

FRST  MTXMAL  BAM  OF  BOSTON 

FOOOMDKVBMCE  TRADES  DEPT,  AR-OO 

WU8MESS  SOOETY 

OONIWICT  STAfFMG  OF  AMERCA..MC. 

MBMRL  LYNCH  t  CO,  MC 

GOODYEAR  THE  t  RUBflER  CO. 


OMFEOERATED  THBES  OF  WARM  SPRMGS. 


MLSIONPURMAOO.. 

NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  STATE  SAVMGS  t  LMN  SUPBARSORS. 

AMERCAN  BAR  ASSM 

GAY  RCHTS  NATOML  LOBBY,  MC 


OOUCR  OF  BBGY  RESOURCE  TMBES. 


MOEreUBIT  HSUIANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMBICA.  MC„ 

COMRUMTY  SQMCE  SOOETY 

QUNTANA  REFRBY  OORPRMY 


AlUEOCnP. 


BMROMBTAL  MANAGBIBIT  CONSULTANTS.  ML. 

NWORIB)  HARDWOOD  PRODUCTS  ASSN.  MC 

PNI AMBBCAN  WORLD  S8MCES.  MC 

AHBBCW  GLOBAL  IMi  MC. 


FBIBIAL  KEHFW  UFE  ASSUIANCE  OXRPANY,  KDRPBl  BLDG  D-3  LONG  GROW  IL  60049 

ALLBI  R  FBBBON.  1525  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVBKIE,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 .■■■...■.■■■■■■^■■..■■■■. 

FMUY  RUBBLE  WAGNER  H6NE  UMIBnOK  t  CASEY.  lOTH  OOOR  1120  COWKCTKUT  AVi.  MR  WASMNGION  DC 
20036. 

to 

to 

0AVBH.mZ0aAld,''2MKiNGS'.'^  


MARY  a>RE  FITZGBiiiLD,  900  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 
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ARDOM  B.  RBDM  ,  UM  COWRTliUT  AVi,  NW.  #310  WASNM6I0H  K  2003(- 

HM6  lABta.  P.a  BOK  HI  COlO  SPMNG  MMR  NY  11724- - 

H.  MOtMID  KM4LEI.  IM  N.E.  ADAMS  SIREH  PEDMA  1  61629.. 


MBaBMnOaHCALODRP.. 
NUnHLRESMMMITASSN. 
OHESa  MOUSIRB.  MC — 


vmM 


nil 


HNS  UEran.. 


UUKL  B.  MHEN.  MTE  702  17W  «  STREP.  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 .        - 

lAYt  SOOER.  FCRHAN.  HAYS  t  HANDUR.  1575 1  ST .  NW  SUITE  1150  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 

Dd- 

Di- 


OLTOPRIAR  IRWaOR  00 

AManW  EXPRESS  CO 

QMS  CRAFT  MOUSIMES,  RC. 


ROBERT  1  B0i  1625  WSSMJUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20(3(- 

Do --. 


DOW  CHaMaH  COMPANY-. 
aSBMB  SOENinC  PUBUIMBB.- 


Do- 


vno  R  IIEENAN,_1(20  EYE  ST.  NW.  SWIE  703  WASHMGTON  DC  20000.. 

ROBERT  C  KEENLY,  727  N.  WASHMGTON  ST.  AlEXANORM  VA  22314 

PAUL  1  ailEYJ^27  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVL  PHOENR  AZ  15004.. 


USE  OOMPNIY  (NR  AMODW  FAMIY  UFE  ASSURANCE  CO)- 

THE  ISE  0).  ((«:  CORDIIS  MSTTTUTE).,-^ 

ISE  OOJPMpr  (nRWESIMGNDUSE  BtelMC  CORP)- 
KCHia  POWa  OORPORATBR.. 


2.4aji 

tSHJl 


77SJ1 


lOPa  MVESIORS  UFE  MSURANCE  CO,  120  SOUTH  USAIU  STREH  0«»GO  t  (Kg.-. 
FRJWOS  ANN  KENKEL.  SUm  340  1201  PENNSYLVANA  AVL,  Ml  WASHMGTON  U  20004. 

WUIAM  F.  KBMEDY.  3125  EASTON  TURNPKE  HOG.  WS-23  FAMFHD  a  06431 -. 

VYTAUTAS  SRSEUS,  69  COnAGE  ST  BAR  HARBOR  ME  04609 - - 

PAUL  A  HEFO,  MEFa  (  MORMSON  1341  G  ST .  NW,  #602  WASHMGTDN  DC  2(005..-. 

WUJAM  S.  hB,  1750  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

niQORE  t  nlGORE.  MC.  1100  FMST  MTUNAL  BANK  BUK.  DAUAS  TX  75202. 

Do 

PETER  C  KIRBY,  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,N.W.  WASHMGION  K  20006 

HRHANO  (  ElUS,  1776  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

DONAU)  R  KmIieV.  910  MARffT  ST.  WRMMGTDN  DE.  19199 

RAUH  W  WniE.  1620  EYE  ST.,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

JAMES  L  KNEAlf,  2335  SOUTH  MEADE  ST  ARUNGION  VA  22202 

PETER  KNGHT.  70  14TH  STREET.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

KEITH  R  KNOBUXX.  1920  N  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


UMTED  FRESH  FRUIT  i  ViGETABU  ASSN.. 
LMMU.  MTl  MC 


127  J4 


35J1 


ASSOCKTm  OF  PRAMH  PB6KM  t  WHME  PUNS.  MC. 

GOBHl  ElfCIRC  CO 

ARAS. 


1.75(.MI 


xmn 


moon  FW  MOUSTRY,  MC  FUR  CONSOVAini  MSI  OF  AMO. 
FDOD  MNHOMG  MSTmriE- 

DEHMB  U.S.  OR.  00 

lEXRHlF.  MC- 


7477  JS 
45M( 


Ii31i2 


2.7IU1 


MUBMBS  SOOETY.. 


HBGHB 


NcHSMRR  nflUSHBiS  KS3H- 
MC- 


IJSJl 
27U1 


2(.1C.79 
2(.1I1.41 


C  EUGENE  KNOOO.  645  PENNSYIVANM  AVENUL  SE  WASHMGION  K  20HI3- 
ROBERT  L  nnUS  «..  sum  A-201  1410  GRANT  STRST  DENI«  CO  Km.. 
LHMMB)  THOMAS  NOOl,  950  LINFANT  PIA2A.  SW  WASHMGION  DC  20024.. 
JEANNE  f.  MMMISXY,  SUm  500  1121 1  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036 -. 
KRMT  I  KRMT,  PC  101  DUODMGTOH  PIACL  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003... 

BRUCE  C  UU)D  JR..  1776  K  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

ERC  T.  UUTY.  im  FIRST  NATKNAL  BANK  BLOC  DALUS  TX  75202 

Dl 

C  P.  UMBOS.  29  BNMOWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10006 . 


MIBMATRMM.  PAfg  CO 

UXXMEED  CORPORAim 

NATOW.  ASSN  OF  REALTORS. 
AMEREM  MMMG  OMGIESS-. 
NAnMN.  AUDUBON  SOOETY  .- 
aUMMX)  SN  COUNTRY  USA- 


2(U( 
1J75M 


5iS5i2 
1(131 
2S3J( 


COMHUNBATniS  SAIOUTE  CORFORATDI . 


SOUTHON  PNOFC  COMMUMCATIONS  OOMPMY . 

OIY  OF  CNSEN  .  OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 

MC. 


li.  OR  00.. 
lEXMGttf ,  MC- 


THOMAS  UWOIHL  1525  KW  WMPSNME  AVENUL  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  2003( 

UNE  (  EOSON.  sum  4O0  SOUTH  XtUi  M  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20O3« 

UNER  t  COMPANY.  MC^aiTE  501  1625  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

R.  KBH  UNO,  1625  K  STREET.  NW,  #501  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

WAYNE  R  lAP^RRE  JR  .  1600  RHODE  BLAND  AVL,  NW  WASHNGTON  DC  20036  ....■.„. 

UTHAM.  WATKNS,  1  HRlS,.SUm  1200  1333  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

DENNS  WVAUEL  1016  20IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X.  20036 -. 

LEAGUE  OF  UUniMM  MU  PM»IOERS,  1225  ITH  ST.  SACRAMENTO  CA  95114 

IMVID  A  LEFEVE,  1100  CONNECIBUT  AVL,  NW  SWTE  200  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DAVID  A  LEFT.  444  NORIH  OIPITa  WASHMGTON  DC  20001.. 


MC. 


NEW  YORK  SHPPRC 
PUBUCimKSI 

NAIDMLLEASBIHOUSMGASSN. 
SNEUflSH  MSTITUTE  OF  NORTH  AMERCA. 


FOUNOATXM.. 


MRB  (  COMPANY,  MC  (FOR:  SHOLFBH  MSTITUTE  OF  NORTH  AMaCA). 

NAIONAl  RfLE  AS*  OF  AMER. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUaiD  RCO. 


NATNNAl  ASSN  OF  PUMBMG4CATMGC00UNG  CONTRACTORS.. 


LEKHTON  OONKUN  LEMOV  JACOBS  t  BUOILEY.  SUm  100  2033  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 
Do. 
Do. 


OOMM  LENHOFF.  SUm  400  2000  P  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

KAYE  COHMFF  LEONARD,  SWTE  510  1090  VWIONT  AVL,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20005. 

ROBERT  IfSMEBTERJlOl  L  OAKUNO  PAM(  BLVD.  FT.  UUOEROAU  R  33306 — _-™..„_..™™.- 

lEVA  HAWES  SYWliCTON  MARTW  (  OPPENHEMa,  SUm  1001  115  CONNECTKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 


LYNOI  (CO,MC 

JOMT  MARinME  CONGRESS. 

GREATER  BOSTON  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 

MUTUAL  SAVMGS  CENTRAL  FUND,  MC 

SAVMGS  BANKS  ASSN.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


WOMEN'S  LEGAL  DBB6E  FWR). 
POTUTCH  CORPORATHN. 


Dd- 
Dd. 


SR  LEVEHNC.100  MARYIANO  AVENUE.  KL  WASHMGTON  K  20002 

KENNETH  S  LMNL  SUm  220  1201  PENNSYLVANA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20004.. 

ROGa  N  LEVY.  600  PENNSYLVANA  AVENUL  SL  #200  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

JUDITH  UQITMAN.  SUm  400  2000  P  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

ROSS  W  UUARO,  2100  QMRIERBAMI  CENTER  KANSAS  OTY  MO  64105 

UUXK  MCHOSE  (  CHARLES.  21  DUPONT  ORCLE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do- 


NATHNAl  ASSN  Of  FEDtRALLY  UCENSED  FKEAM6  DEAIBS.- 

AMERCAN  BiCTRONCS  ASSN _ 

BUSMESS  ROUNOTABU - 

SONY  aXPORATON  OF  AMERCA.„ 
U5.  OOMMITTH  FOR  THE  OCEANS.. 
JOSEPH  SEAGRAM  (  SONS,  MC.. 


MDEPBDOIT  MSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMERCA.  MC. 


RKHARO  A  UaOUBI.  SUITE  500  1090  VERMONT  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

RON  M.  UNION,  SUITE  200  1015  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

UNION.  MIEUS.  REBIER  i  COnONE.  LTD..  SUITE  200  1015  ISIH  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 
Do — 


WOHBTS  LEGAL  DEFBBE  FUND.. 

SIMSON.  MAG  (  FIZ2EL  (FOR  FARMUNO  MOUSIRCS,  MC). 

JOHNSON  SOWSIAR 

KABa  STEfi  CORP.- 

FIEXIBU  PACKACMG  ASSOOATXM 

DENva  TECHNOIOQCAL  CENTER 

AMBASSADOR  BMDGE  CO.. 


COUNOl  Of  POIUITXM  CONTROL  FIHNQNG  AfiENOES... 


Do- 
Do- 
Dl. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 
Oo- 
Do- 
Do- 
Do- 


UWE  SUPEMOR  DISIRCT  PDWB  CO- 
MA060NGASIEl£CnKC0- 


ROBERT  W.  UMl  1920  N  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

UMD,  DAY  t  LOH),  1120  20IN  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036.. 

Do- 

Do- 


CHARIES  M.  LOVELESS,  1625  L  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MATTHEW  A  UxTieOT  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVBHIE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20009 

amk  EMMET  LUCEY,  MCOERMOTT,  WU  (  EMERY.  1150  K  ST.,  Ml  #500  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 
WmiAM  F  LUDUM  SR  .  P.O  BOX  5282  VIRGINIA  BEACH  VA  23455- 


METMIPOUTAN  SANTARY  DBTRCT  Of  GREATER  CHCAGO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  UNBAN  FUXIO  MANAGEMENT  AGENCIES 

NORTHERN  STATES  POWB  00 

OREGON  DEPI  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

STATE  OF  IL,  DEFT  OF  TRANS,  DW  OF  WATB  RES 

STATE  OF  IL.  DEFT  OF  IRAlSwflAIION . 
SUPERHR  WATO,  UGHT  (  POWa  00- 

WBCONSM  ElECnnC  POWER  CO 

WGOONSM  POWa  (  UGHT  CO 

WGCONSM  PUBUC  SERVa  CORP 

AMEMOW  MMMG  CONGRESS 

OWGll  LEASMG  CORPORATHN 

CARGRLMC — 

CONTMENTAL  GRAIN  COMPANY  .. 


AMOCAM  FED  OF  STATL  COUNTY  (  MUMOPAL  EMPLOYEES.  AR-OO.. 

NORMAN  0.  SHUHER „ - 

OITHOUC  PRESS  ASSN 

ARBA  UCEHSEES  ASSN 


tmx 


nm 
vnsi 


115IM( 
7,50(Ji( 


7jOO« 


in.ao 

451(0 

km.* 
ixrm 


1J(2.70 


15JM1W 


131MI 


1JMI.10 
1.215O0 
10.67175 


nu5 


3X5J9 


13J9L(0 


4J(2.00 
3JI0O.00 
3MI00 
371.00 
124.00 
4.5(0J» 
1J00.M) 
1,144.00 

imft 

2,02100 
5,475.00 

222.00 
4,2(0j0I 
1.547.00 
1.595.00 

60.00 


2J(1.K 
7J19.S( 
2.501W 


1(10 


.  IdOO 
■""652.50 


10125 
4J11(S 


75.n 
ISOiM 


7X551 
17.01 


7(3-72 
245.90 


9153 

"(il 
„...„„ 


421.(0 


March  S.  1983 
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3681 


3680 


tmem  un  am  no  i»  inn  siht,  mr  wsmmeioi oc  ink- 


b- 

Di.. 
b. 


tm  MEM  xnoi  (DM)  mmms  m  ^m,. 


am «« 


Di.. 
Di.. 


MnnMMKT.san 
PKncMwa^SBnt 
onaBft 


.  wmni  MR 


■MMiaxw.Juni 
E.  T.  nafiirus  ii 


MTE  no  loso  iTitt  sr.jMr  wwmai  oc  20O3s„ 

MR  n  mamanammsB 

nsT.  iM,  #100  mamsm  oc  jooas 

iiMCONBncur  ml,  mf  iwshmeioi  k  nox.. 


Odania  

rw.A.nniKr.11 
■aNai.Kuni.1 

b 


'nniB  OBKncBTSfClr  wfwwrai  k  20m 

St..  M  MSMMGni  DC  JDtOB ._ 

t  miHPni  ST.  HUXNUM  W  22134 

mm  ODt  iw  wamem  x  torn ^^.. 

^■lEoo  m  SOUTH  ovmn  sr.  sur  wemetm  x  tam.- 


II  IM 


b- 
b- 


b_ 
b- 
b.. 
b- 

HWnS  1  KMCY. 


SU  I 


b- 
b. 

b- 


C,  SUil  N6  1121  L  SIHI.  Ml  IMSMCTON  DC  20031.. 
no  GMUMS  COUIT  VOM  W  22110 .. 


mvm.tm(g 

IWnOMMSNCF 
wnOMLMMff 
MnMUMMOF 

IWnaMLOQH~ 

MTOMioawnni 

2I00X 

MiOHicoainRl 

WniMLCOMFOi 

wmMi  OMWMnr 

MUDMLOOUMB,  " 

b. 
b 

b. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Marvh  2, 1983 


.201 1 OOUOE  SnOT  OMUm  K  2IM4.. 
IOC  20000. 


ISr,  174i  JBfgBON  0MB  HBMnj«UNEiaiW  22202.. 

NO  i»  mnm  mi,  k  omsmmgion  k  20002 

n..  M)  NUIMblDN  DC  20ni.. 


34ii  ma  m  iwa  HOusTDN"n>7oe2.. 


SOS  \m  L  snsT,  m  wammn  x  20031.. 
110 1411 1  snoL  >**  wawBTOi  pc  20005., 


i32S  WSKHUSniS  A«t,  Ml  (MSMWIDM  K  20005- 
1025  1015  ISnt  ST..  IM  WSHM6RM  DC  20005. 


[  BUna.  MIS  L  ST. JW  imSMMGnM  K  20031. 

.iwcHioa, 
iLiBaKa 

— EiaoMas. 
ELaacLii24 
iioffwiia. 
b 


AMMIL  OK  NiMUrsaUME  SOUTH  IMSHMRM  DC  20001. 
I  I20N9..  Ml  WUpBTODC.2003t.. 


X  SIKT.  HW.  MUSMOOI  X  20000 

0  maa.  S55  isth  st..  mi  nmmmcidn  dc  20005.. 


3  D  ST..  ICIMSMHenM  DC  20002.. 


I  ST..  Mr  sunt  450  OMSHMEIW  DC  20037.. 
I OOOII.  P.a  n  46  MMi  N.  3i(01 . 


ini  iioi  im  cometcut  mbujw  wMiwcioii  dc  20031. 

2700  1000  MSN  BLVD.  MUOON  W  22200.. 


Ea«l4«/CM 


ami.  HomiAN  t  hmer.  p.c  ifw:  cmuverm.  raiT  autnomty).. 

HORMM  t  HABBI.  PC   FOt:  CITY  OF  MMI) . 


,  HOmiM  t  NMO.  P.C  rat  DMK  COUWY) 

owe;  HomtM  t  ma.  pc  {'Kk  Hoabs  constuctoi  ( DEVoondrT 

CO..  MC). 


HOCUUSMC.: 

MMMnEACOVOMTION.. 


MBKMi  mcwc  onawTCTm.  mc  . 
csi  Bosr  CDNnns,  mc.. 


ocTiiuii  OF  OKiMX  1  vnsmma  engmeob.. 

lUZ  WaWTIOW,  ITB — 

MO  ATUNTC  NEmmOGY  CENTER.  ITD 

MTOML  ONESTKNT  DEVEUIPIKNT  COmuTOI ... 

MTnWl  BHUMIIT  ASSH 

TEXAS  W  OMMMTOI 

PMSNT  AOWCATE  LOBBY,  OC 


MTIOMl  FEME  HOUIOIY  CMMGN 

SaOnBHOOD  of  RMUMY,  MUNE  t  STEAKMIP  CUMB -.. 

VMSON  (  EUMS  (FDR:  GM.VESTON  WMRVES  OF  THE  OTY  OF  GALVESTON. 
TEXAS). 

MNSON  (  EUONS  (FOR:  GIMMUIPE  BUNCO  RIVER  AUTHORHY) 

KNIOWERY  COUNTY  MOUSTRIAl.  OfVUOPIKNT  CORP....„ 

UMTED  DBIRBUTION  COMWIES 

NATIOHM.  HOWS  POUTCAl  CAUCUS 

NATnW.  OCEAN  MUSTRKS  ASSN 

MARTIHWOTA  AfROSPUg 

FNI  CBaPWNAl  TASK  FORCE.  IC > 

CBW  AtSKMnON  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

NATIMIl  ISSN  OF  AM  AMERICANS... 


BBOnCRHOaO  OF  RAI.NAY,  AMUNE  t  STEAMSHIP  OERIS 

SOOETY  OF  AMERICAN  FIONSTS  t  ORNAMENTAl  HORItUlTURSIS.- 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  TE«HRS. 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  CMP  MSURBB 

CNBAGO  BOARD  OF  T««E 

HORBA  SUGAR  CANE  LEAfiiJE.  OC 

lEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORTERS  ASN 

NATniAl  CATTiaBTS  ASSN 

OU)  REPUBUC  COMPANIES 

KNEWABU  FUELS  ASSOCWTOI.. 


SOCKTY  OF  AMEREAN  FIORBTS.. 
UNnO)  EGG  PKOUCERS... 


AMEREAN  FH)  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPIOYEES 

MMTZ.  lEVM.  CONN.  FERRB.  GLOVSXY.  AM)  POPH)  (FOR:  GOIDMAN  SACHS  t 

HMT^'  lEVM,  COHN.  FERR6,  GLOVSXY.  AND  POPEO  (FOR:  NORTHERN  ENERGY 

COVORATJON). 
MNT2.  lEVM.  OWN.  FERRIS,  GLOVSKY.  AND  POPEO  (fOR:  RtfUSE  FUELS.  INt) .... 

MMTZ.  LEVM,  COHN.  FERRIS,  aOVSXY,  ANO  POPEO  (FOR:  SCA  SERVICES) 

MMR  lEVM,  COHN,  FERRIS.  GLOVSKY.  AND  POPEO  (FOR:  SECURITIES  INOUSTRY 

FED  OF  STATE.  COUNTY  t  HUMQPAL  EMPLOYEES. 


AMERCANI 


B0EM6  COMPUTER  SERVKES.. 


MEia  USA.  MC.. 


AMERKXN  MMMG  CONGRESS.. 

NABSCO  BRANDS.  MC 

HERCUUSMC.. 


MMSTDRS  DNERSnO  SERVKXSv  MC... 

0 1  C  OOUNTCS  ASSOOATDN 

PORT  OF  PCHUNO .. 


WESTERN  FOREST  MOUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION.        ... 
VOLUNTEER  TRUSTEES  OF  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  HOSmAlS.. 

THORNTON.  FARBH  k  GAUNTT 

UNBN  OF  CONCERNED  SCSNTBIS 

TRW,  MC " «-™..™.«™ 


I  HOGE  OWE  GREAT  FAUS  VA  2206$.. 

:  102  2000  L  STREH.  Ml  RMHMGTON  K  20036.. 


URMT  ONOE  NMMNGIDN  K  20036.. 


1920  N  SnST,  N.«.  HHfiWBION  K  20036.. 


AliXANBEI.  2i21  K  STJN*  NMMMGIDN  OC  21037.. 
ST.  M  NMllMtlON  DC  20006.,- 


.  I  MOIWHW  MOH.  SE  WAllinDN  DC  20003  .,■■,- 

n  162SHMS*Oi»m  Mi.!UK#  202  RMSHMGTONK  20036 

a  MKncur  mbk  m  w&mm  x  20036, 


in,  snaMn  t  b»  1320  isth  snsr,  mi.  #210  wiMMGnM  k  20036.- 

20K  SI.,  N*.  #200  RMaiMGTON  DC  2000i 

tB5  2S50I  ST..  MK  RMSHMGIQN  0020037 

—tV,  am  Nl  1660  L  SI,  Ml  MMHMGION  K  20036 

MtoWm  MENUE.  nil  RMNMEnH  K  20036 

ODMNBnCUT  AIVL,  Ml  RMSMM6T0N  K  20006- 


__    /CnO*  lEMUt  1424  II  ST.,  Ml  MMNMCTON  X  20005 - 

HO|E  MliaS  OF  TK  UJ..  ISTH  i  M  Sn.  Ml  RMHMGTON  DC  ZOOM....... 

PUJMBiaOMMMUNG  COmUClOB,  lbl6  2im  ST.,  Ml  WASHWSWW  K  20036- 

'■M  NOENGBB.  417  NW  JBBEYMt  3E  WASNriSTQN  X  20003 

.ni&TTTMTH?!.,  Ml  WMIMWON  £  20005- 


DraON,  BBPUArECS.  1533  NW HAHRMNE  AVt; WWASHMETDN  X  20036 
~  115515TH$rMI«MSMBj6iaHpC20005. 


.w  NIMNCE,  suit  HO  ISII  PgMSYlVAMA  aCm  iAMEION  DC  20006  .-.......-■----. 

TaraSuMCATIONS  USERS  6  PROVUERS,  SUClt  101  115  D  STREET,  SE  WASHRI6T0N  K 


.liMMN  LR  AMENDMENT,  MC.  SUTE  400  1707  L  ST^NW  WASHW6T0N  DC  20036.. 

I  nZBB  M  OUCATDI.  4l6  HUE  lARE  VUAGE  ^Kk  C01UMBIAH21M4 --...-. 

OOM  FOUMMim.  !C,.2101  L  STRHT,  N.W.  SUITE  906  NASHMGTON  K  20037-. 

MC  421  NEW  ntY  AVE..  SE  W«S)«B10N  K  20003 


CMimON.'ll51  MASSAORBETTSivi.  m  WASHINGTON  OCjOSsi-Zl..: ■---:-".•. 

6  REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH  ASSN,   MC.   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  N.W.  SUITE  950 


linnMLBIUCAnONiSU20116THSr,MI«MS«EmK20036,      

NAnOM^  EMPUim  I  Sir  MR,  MITE  303  2550Jlir.,  Ml  NA3HM6TDNK  20037 

NAnMN.  FAMIY  FAN( 

MTOMFMLY 

WNMBBIOHDC 
MTOMi  FBIBATION 

11201.  _ 

NATOMl  FSXRATUNJOF 
NATIONAl  LEASED   ~    ' 


3joo.oe 


1.712.50 


3JI00.00 


1.542.00 
3.000.00 
2.500.00 
7.475.00 
1.250.00 


1.117.00 
3.000.00 
2.500.00 
6.n2.00 
312.50 
4J12.S0 


156.2S 


62.50 
11.296.32 


400.00 
9.493.74 


300.00 
1.800.00 


3.000.00 
5.000.00 


1.104.17 
1.000.00 


raPHMI.HAKnAL 
rai1MM.HAKETAL 


(FOR:  AMAX.  MC).— 
(R)R:  ROCXY  MOUNTN 


, fAM  ENERGY  Oa)- 

AMERKMI  FEDBIATBN  OF  TEACHERS/AR-OO 

RES  CORFOMTION  (TOR:  EAGU  MAMGEMENT  TRUST) 

■ASM  EUCraC  POWER  COOPERATIVE. 


BBOnaNOOO  of  RAR.WAY.  AMJNE  6  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

AMBBCW  RNERS  CONSERVATXM  COUNCIL,,--.. 

MDBOOENT  BANIERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA 

GULF  01 CORPORATKIN — 

MAN.  TRUCK  (  BUS  CORP. 


SERMCE  EMPUTYEES  MTL  UNION.  Aa-OO- 

FEDERAL  EXPRESS 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  MC .. 


NATIONAL  COUNQL  OF  FARMER  dobPERATNES": 


GEKVA  PACIFIC  CORP.. 
HEUBIEM.  mC- 


9.215.40 
12J34i5 


7.500.00 
1.000.00 


1.0OO.0O 


542.00 
1.500.00 


6.192J4 
44J00.06 

1.472.71 
39.21&7S 


55.27 

1,750.00 

526.00 

15.000.00 

104,456.00 


SOUTHERN  RAH.WAY  SYSTEM.. 

Toax) 


IHOUMG 


Of  COMMUMTY  DEVELOPMENT  CREDIT  UNIONS.  SUITE  1104  16  COURT  STREH  BROOKLYN  NY 

UCENSEO  PRMTCAL  NURSES.  P.O.  BCK  11407  214  SOUTH  OR.  DURHAM  NC  27703 

-  ASSN.  SUITE  400  SOUTH  1100  M  ST..  NW  WASMM6T0N  DC  20036. 


S0,4K.00 
1,715.00 

30.aoo.oo 

2U70.00 

4.500.00 

19.245.45 

562.50 


47.(75.00 


2.170.00 
450.00 


UKOO 


3JI00.00 


112.00 
3tJ5 

232.21 
66.96 

56.01 


400.00 
3.000.00 


192.00 


33.117.37 


130.75 
1,100.00 


65.00 
30.50 
527.77 
350.95 


120.00 
2S4.t9 


20.50 


15.00 
101.00 


586.10 


89.609.00 
1,472.71 

26.815.87 

47.382.39 

4,937.29 

1.750.00 

526.00 

15.599.02 

7.270.0O 


37.462.00 
...--..-„-. 

1333.52 
1.240.21 
19.245.45 
1.536.21 


2.264.00 


2.870.00 
450.00 


March  2, 198S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3681 


OvMabitt 


Ei«h|«/CiMl 


1SSli1^^'§L&^^&^V^imx^^^^^ 

mam.  UMiunnn  assn.  633  s.  rmshmgion  st.  alexmora  «a  22314 - — 

RMSmL  ire  ASSOaun  of  AMBNCA.  I6OO  RNOOE  bund  AIK..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

RMIMl  KHT  ID  IK  OOMHrnS.  MC.  SURE  402  419  7TH  ST.,  NW  NASMMGIDN  X  20004 

NRMML  HML  DOagnm  t  FIMMCE  C0»..  SUHE  360  1300  IOTH  ^RST, '"'  RMMKION  oc  21036„ 

NMUML  HML  NOnMG  COMinOH,  1116  16TH  SnKET,  NW.  §K  WASMNGTON  X  20036 

MOnML  TAXPRYBB IMON.  325  PQMSYIWMA  AVL,  SE  NNSHM6I0N  K  20003 

NnDBH  TOUl  MOaS  IBSOCMTDI.  MC.  120  KBfhnv  AVi  lEXMGION  KY  40502 - 

NaOML  lURKY  (aBMIDN.  RBTON  MT^IIONAI  CENTER  SUITE  302  RESTDN  VA  22091 

NU  t  ODHPRHIMC,  SMTE  410  1100  I7TH  STREET.  NW  WMMCTgN  DC  20036.- 

naaiY  mm  NdSSjc*  pbmsylwww  avenue,  nw  washmgion  dc  20037 

L  OOUITE  NaSOTanE  S40  MOI  OORPOMTE  MME  LANOgVER  MD  2071$.. 

GAYIORD  RbSUIOI  PBMSYIWWW  MIE..  N.W.  NASHMGTON  DC  20006 

PETB  M.  NBSON.  SUIE  120  IMO  K  SllSf.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 


nstoM 


NATOW.  RGHT  TO  UFE  OOMMmH.  MC- 


163JS1.00 
511.94400 


6.766J0 
10.7212$ 
22,27000 


GOVERNMENT  OF  a  SALVADOR.. 


2Ujb; 

116.7HJ0 
60.7S0J0 
2JML01 
lAJbil 

22,27041 
311.75 


e  JOHN  NEUMMM.  SUIIE  120  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVL.  NW  RMSMMGION  K  20036- — 

NEW  YORK  SMPPMG  ASSN.  11  BRQAO  ST.  NEW  YOM  NY  10004---. 

WUAMW.  MOERSOLSUnE  (07  USD  17TH  ST..  NW  RMSHMGION  0C2Ma6 .--.-. 

NDNPRDHT  wiflB  fattATBN.  SUITE  405  2$50  M  STNEH,  Ml  WNSHMGIDN  DC  20037 

M.  MTHRYN  NORDSTROM,  SWIE  725  1575  EYE  ST..  NW  WAMM6T0N  K  2000S 

J.  HMIOI  NORTHCOnJlOl  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20005 

NORnnSI  UlUnS  SbmCE  CO,  SOKN  ST.  RERUN  a  06037 . 


NAIDNAL  TELEPHONE  OOOPERATNES  ASM. 
AMERCAN  SUBODNTMCIORS  ASSN.  MC  — 

WUDEMfSS  SOOETY- __ 

BANKAMERCACORPORATBN- 


\mat 

40112 


231J4 


BALTRBRE  GAS  1  ElECTRC  CO.. 


1J41.7I 


MASSKHUSETTS  BAY  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY - 


2341 
562J1 
500JO 


PMXC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN -.-. 

MMNESOTA  HNMG  (  MANUFACTURMG  Ca. 


6Jll:lt 

3,7S0« 
2J00.00 


5414.n 
MOO 


EOWMD  M.  NOBfWN  JR.,  1101  PflMSYLVAWA  AVEWIE,  Ml  WASHMGION  DC  20006- 

JMB  NORTON.  1901  p6m5YIVANW  AVENUE.  NWWShMGION  DC  20006 - 

aCHAa  NOVHU  3012  CAMDRBCE  PUaTMl  WASHMGION  X  20007.. 


SOOETY- 

nxiY- 


2J12.64 


DAMD  0.  OVBBLOVREN  FHCE  t  OERU,  MC  1121  L  SIREH.  Ml,.f201  WASHMGION  X  20036.. 

UUmCE  LffMO  Rl.  1(07  NEW  HAMPSMRK  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGION  OC  20009 

b...... -.- - 

TBn&TotaN«rr'simE's^^ 

MB  N.  OTOMEIL.  1601  OONNKnCUT  AVBHIE,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20009. 

OKEBL  ASHENOEN  t  lYONS^  ONE  FRST  NATIONAL  PIA»  -  SUITE  5100  OICAGO II  (0603 

OWLKNY  t  MYBB.  IHO  M  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036.. 


pnoHCPonaMCsaivKES- 

UIRJIYGROUP- 


191.51 


AMBICAN  GUIBAL     _ 
AT-SEA  MCMERAIRM,  MC 

NEW  YORK  OTY  numesHr- 

KEEFE  OOMPWY  (Rft  WESIMGHOUSE  ElOK  CORP).. 

AMOCAN  HEALTH  PIMMMG  ASSOQATXM. 

AMEMOIN  MVSCO  CORPORATDN 


14,490.00 
6M.00 
6M)J0 


(OJO 


1J75JI 


OWL  6  CLMBSH.  CHID..  SUITE  952  600  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AK..  Ml  WASHMGION  K  20037- 

to 

to - - 

ffNEifi*'HAiia."p.c;siiiiEiiio 

to - 

b 

MARY  L  OWES.  IMO  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

NU  H.  OFFEN,  1730  M  ST..  Ml  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 


LOCnCED  CORPORAHM.. 
C0MM00IIYE]OMHa,MC- 
MTERNAIIMAL  PRfflDbS  METALS  CORP- 


NAiniAL  AR  TANKBB  ASSN.- 

NAIBNAL  REA  TBIPHONE  ASSN 

CMCAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE  CIEARNG  OORP.. 
HOUYCORP- 


OGRVY  AND  MATHER  PUBLIC  REUIONS.  SUITE  320  1901  L  STREH,  Ml  WASHMGION  X  20036- 

NANCY  J.  OLSON,  1025  CONNECICUT  AVt,  Ml.  #214  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

PHU*  C  OBIAb.  500  WEST  PUIWIM  AVt  GRmWHCH  a  06830 

CHARIB  J.  ORASM.  810  IITN  ST.,  NW  NASHMGTON  DC  20006 

HCna  ORBAN.  1700  K  ST..  NW  iASHMGTDN  DC  20006.. 


SANIHELU  AM)  GMER 

HERCULES  MC 

DMKI  SELLMG  ASSOQAIRM- 


MANVlIE  OORPORADOH- 


ORGANUATON  OF  PROFESSDNAL  BRUYEES  OF  USOA.  RM.  1414  S.  BURMG  U.S.  OEPI  OF  AGMCULTURE  WASHMGION 
DC  20250. 

aim  \.  ORLY,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUEJW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

JOSE  A.  ORTH-OAUOI,  SWIE  410  1522  K  Slfel.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

UW  OFFKES  OF  JOSE  0«T1Z-0*UOT,SUITE  410  1522  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

GBR  PAIAST.  SUITE  200  2020  K  STJIEET.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006.. 


COMTROl  DATA  CORPORAnM.. 

WWDGUN  CONIROL.  MC 

MKMCAN  EXPRESS  CO. 


PJl- 


I  PAUL  PANARO.  WEBSTER  (  CHAMBERLAM  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE-  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006... 

PRRBIIS  ADVOCATE  LOBBY.  MC.  4147  S.  MGHT  SCHOOL  MM)  MDIANAPOIB  M  46241 

RIOY  t  PARI.  1533  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVt.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

ROBERT  D.  PARL  2021  P  SIREEI,  NW  NASHMGTON  DC  20036 

SARA  LYNN  PARKER.  1319  F.  ST..  Ml  SUITE  500  NASHMGTON  DC  20004.. 


GETTY  01  COMPANY 

HOUSE  OF  RBVSENTAHVES 

PUERTO  RCO  WYORS  ASSN 

SERVa  EMPLOYEES  MIL  UMON,  AR-CD.  CIC- 
ROAR.  BAKERS  ASSN 


NATBNALASSNOF  RETRIED  FEDERAL  EMPIOYOS.. 

FAR  CONGKSSRMN.  TASK  FDRO,  MC 

FOOOKSBICHIACnONCBITa- 


CARL  F  PAUL  1320  19TH  STREH.  NN#200  WASHMGION  X  20036.  _ 

PAUL  WBSiiraR)  WHARTON  6  GARJIGON.  1714  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

PAUl^  HASTMGS,^  JANOFSXY  t  WALKER,  6TN  aOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20007.. 
PUnOY.  LMHRT  {  MEYERS,  IIM  toNNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036. 

to- 

to- 

to- 

to- 


BUKH  t  ASSOCIATES.  PC  [FOR:  MAN  TRJCX  t  BUS  OORP) . 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TAX  COMMISS«N 

AM  G8«AL.  MC 

MCMGAN  KNIFE  CO 

NATONAL  MASS  RHAIMG  MSTITUIL 

OPfOSE  - — 

SEAtPMElMC- 


MMALD  W  PEARSON.  103  N  CEDAR  SIREF  ALEXANDRH  VA  22301 

HUMBOID  R.  PENA.  1155  15IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDNDC  2000$ 

DONALD  PENNY,  SUIIE  250  2020  K  ^..  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20006 —;v" -■"-•;:;.;"• 

PERiro.  DUBBtCARUON  t  PMCO.  P.C^  1140  CONNECIKUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

A.  HAROIDPETERSON.  715  CAMXi  BUiC  MMNEAPOlfi  MN  55402 •::2=Ki-=i"i£:s- 

STUART  F  PBBON.  VEHKR,  IRPFERT.  BERNHARO,  t  MCPHERSON  1660  L  ST.,  NW.  #1100  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

DOUG  PRE,  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - -. 

OAMa  Jliuao  II .  1750  PENNSYLVAMA  AVEMJE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 .. 


SUMNER  PMGIg,  1901  PENNSYLVAMA  AVEMJi  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 .. 

PUMnFFS^WmnBT  UABON  SOOETY.  suite  708  177(  K  SIREHJIW  WASHMGTON  X  20006- 

MIBERI  PUTT  ASS0CMTB,.1745  JEFF-DAVB  HIGHWAY.  #404  ARMGION  VA  22202 

MCNAa  P00H0R2ER.  SWIE  401  1300  CONNECICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

MCHAa  A.  P01MGJ920  N  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

POPUUTHN  £oiMCE  CENTER,  Ml;  622  THRO  AVL  NEW  YOM  NY  10017.. 


POWOL  GOUSIEM  FMZER  6  IWRPHY.  SUITE  1050  1110  VERMONT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005... 

JANET  POWER,  1620  I  ST  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

PRATHER  SEESR  OOOUlilE  6  FARMERJIOI  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036. 

BEVERLY  HMES  PRMCE.  1620  EYE  STRfelNW.  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

JEMnr  C  PRITCHEn.  SWTE  750  5530  W6C0NSM  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20015 

PRO/LIFE  OONGRESSniAL  D6THCT  11,  P.O.  BOX  727  SAN  CARUS  CA  94070 

PROiECT  THE  MNOCENTJC,  451  SOilH  MOIANA  SIREH  MOORESVUE  M  46158 

QWNIANA  RBMERY  COfcPAI^P.O.  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

RADNOR  CORPORATWI,  P.O.  B&X  1301  JUPITER  a  33458 

\M  HUMMa  RAlfBi,  950  L'ENFANT  PlAtt.  SW  NAMNGTON  0C2O024 

CRAIG  J.  RANCOWT.  SlilTE  503  1825  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20006 

HOWARD  N  RANDOLPH  JR ,  815  16IH  ST.JIW  WASHMGTON  K  20006---. 

ROBERT  A  RAPOZA,  SWIE  fc  1016  16TH  ilREEl  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

MAGDA  RAIABxTpO.  BOX  1801  WASHMGTON  Ob  20013.. 


G  DAVID  RAVENdWT.  SWTE  507  1025  CONNECIKUT  AVt  JJW  WASHMGigNOC  20036-  .- 
READMG  B  HMOAMBiHAL.  INC..  (00  MARYUNO  AVt  JW  ilM  500  WASHMGTON  DC  20560- 

XWN DANKL REAVES,  910  16TH STRffI,  NW WASHMGTONDCMOOJ.---- 

JANET  S.  REEOJWTE  501  100  MARYLAND  AVt.  SE  WASHMGION  DC  20002 

PAUIME  B.  REblNG.  1750  NEW  YOM  AVENUEJW  WASHMGION  X  20N6- 


JOSEPH  M.  REES,  SWTE  505  1625  MASSACNUKTTS  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

to 

REID  6  PRIEST.  1111  19TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 - 

to 

to -.-. - 

to 

to 

to 


GUAROHN  AO  UTEM.  AR  CRASH  DSASIER  NEAR  SAGON- 
CONSERVAHVES  AGAMST  L8ERAL  IBaSUTHN.. 
MSIOl-MYERS  CO 
WNMBCOMMUMCAinNSMC. 


AMBICAN  COLLEGE  OF  NEUROPSYCHOPHAMMXUGY.. 

NAIKMAL  R.tA  TELEPHONE  ASSN 

PAN  AM.  EI  AL - 

WILDERNESS  SOQETY- 


AO  HOC  COMRITEE  FOR  RESPONSBLE  TAX  POUCY- 
WIDERNESS  SOOETY 


ROBERT  PlfTT  ASSOCUTES 

OTUEN/IABOR  ENERGY  COAUTION- 
AMERKAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 


GOVERNMENT  OF  HCARAGUA.. 
VBAUSA.MC- 


BANKER^  ASSN  FOR  FOREKN  TRADE  . 
V6AUSA,MC- 


MECHANCAL  CONTRKIORS  ASSN  OF  AHER.  MC. 


COMMMCATHNS  SAIELLHE  CORP..      _. 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  OASSIFIQ)  SQRXX  EMPUV^.. 


bruhemrxx)  of  RARWAY,  ARUNE  l  STEAMSMP  OBKS  - 

NAIUNAL  RRAL  HOUSMG  tOMJIION 

NORFOU  SOUTHERN  CORPORATION. 

ASHIAND  OIL  INC - 


PHARMACBITKAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN - 
PARALYSB  OJRE  RESEARCH  F0UNOAT10N.- 

NEW  YORK  SHN>PMG  A^  MC 

OaiA  DENTAL  PUNS  ASSOOATHN.. 

KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR:  YOUNG  DRUG  PRODUCTS) 

B.  ALTMAH  6  CO 

AMERCAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY _ 

CSX  CORP 


17.16U1 
1.05tJ0 

i.i5o.n 
sjxnoo 


3,975.n 
IMOO 


50.00 
5.77&00 


1.(3263 

3.15100 
3.000.n 
4.500.00 
5JXXL00 
2.525.00 


10.160.00 
3,000.00 


1.475.00 
410.00 

1.100.00 
765.00 
300.00 


1.500.00 

\m» 

5.000.00 

112.50 

1.500.00 


311.85 
4.500.00 

122.83 
9.000.00 


250.00 


3J53.00 
5.000.00 


10.000.00 


114.75 
1.290.00 


S.000.00 
5.04237 


7.499.96 
1.000.00 
2.000.00 


4316.66 


MRjKJS*MX3ra5%«c«,^ 


WOUYREimEmr NOOLEY  RJINHEAROI 6  ASSOC  P.O.  BOX  23190  WASHMGTON  DC  20024. 


FRO)  T.  FRANZIA,  X)HN  a  FRAN2W  (  JOSEPH  S.  FRANZRL— 

KAMEHAMEH  SCHOOLS/BERNKE  P  B6H0P  ESTATE 

PFlfflLINC 

SEAFAllnS  MTERNATBNAL  UNCN 

DEMMEX  U.S.  OR.  COMPANY 

MMAL  BWLDERS  COWCX.  OF  CAUFORNA 


1.500.00 


8.735.W 
3.250.00 
1.350.00 


7J25.00 


3M).00 
37.125.00 


6SJ0 


41J3 
23U3 


54172 


I.ISSJI 

453^1 
8500 
110.00 
207.50 


5^7l 


15.00 
1700 
40i5 
30JM 


3J7U0 

iiin 


47J5 

1.650.00 

10.00 

10.777.41 


6100 


205.00 


6KJ3 


13.121.56 

150.05 

5.042.97 


13.74 
401.11 


13.50 


102.31 
121.06 


214.24 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


JMI 


3682 


1 1  YNi  BMl  MBNOM  «  22307.. 


tn  ST,  M  MNSMBIOI  K  iOHt 

201  ekm  cam  Man  cam  a  3»7o .. 

ilN  SnOT,  M  NUIMIGM  K  2000S- 


MSnWM  DMl.  SE  NMMMaaH  K  20003  .. 

^1  Snsr.  tW.  HMSNMIOI  K  200K ~ 

41tfm$r.  JIMMiiMM01.. 


CNOf 


IIBlllTV 

.  JMUMli,! 

io(a&3Moraii 

KfTnoi, 

Tmnw 


^acsi  9H  nMBgom  »cn  de  i»7i„ 

I  SnST,  HV  MHOMDOi  K  3 


HI  301  nil  ISIH  SIKT.  Mr  IMSNMnil  K  20t3(.. 

csna  somwBD  ■  <io75,.^,- 

I  SnOT.  W.  #1030  WSMMERM  DC  20031. 


■mBnooKa  cmtb, 


(umoom 

—WaMMBl. 

xT.MnBnoot 

Bl 
Di 

wear  i  iTM.  300 
TcSw 


21  I 


■  ErBBen  memie.  se  imshmgtdn  k  20003„ 

CD  WnCUT  ML.  m  imSMMERMOC  20009,. 


SMJi^m,  202) 


KiatSMBUM). 
■WL 


MXl 


MM  LMO 


;si 


B/WfTW. 

MUM  I;  SOM.TZ,  S 

SCNMK,«UlMi». 

IMI»Mn2.1t2S 

MNnr  1  SCHNMTZ.  I 

SIEK /Mn  SQMMU 

Mil  sataxm  w 

own  SBREI.  100 '" 
GHVnEY  SBWU.  2021 
SMMHSEITM.  ISllK 
UOn  D.  9MND,  1101 
MB  L  SHMT  sum  . 
■MER  DOUMTbl  SHMf. 

sowmriMirenst 

SHEAMMN  t  SIBUG. 
lOS  BUK  SKPMO.  ~ 
OMf  SMEnm.  173S  I 

Do 
nSON  T  SMEIOS.  810 
SMOtr,  HUM  t  wus, 
KIMM  0.  SHUTUR.  ' 
SaMCU»,S30IUSM 

siEmasitea.  162S 

StVOSIEM  I  lUiEKji; 

m  mm.  mi  penk  u 
1.  R.  SMvn  ca  po 

MUMM  G.  SMTiON, 
Dl 
Dl 


mn,  turn  t  mans.  sunE  302  looo  raroMC  sr.  nw  washmgkm  dc  20007.. 
npftn,  Mr  iMSMnai  dc  20ooe 

0  ■  Sf.^Mr  SUIE  400  sou™  UttSIMGTWl  K  20036 

til  idiia  now  sum  702  siver  swing  md  20910. 

siREn.  Mr  wwcai  dc  20005 

jm  200  2000  I  STKF,  IM IMSHMCIIM  DC  20036.. 


AVENUE.  IC  sum  SOOA.  KK  69  WASHINGTON  DC  20002.. 

r  SIREH,  Mr,  #100  MASMMEim  DC  20036 -.. 

J.  IM  WSHMCnXI  X  20005 

rfH  ST .  Mr  WSHWRM  DC  20036.. 


«  12 


lira  SI.  m  NASHMGICN  X  20006.. 


.  16  7 


Di.. 


.  SOUhiMX  ,627 
MQBtDnSY. 


IMMIKT  SK.  2025  I 
RKRT  C  SMGa,  475 
■own  L  SMOtT  1 1 

Do 

SBX.  FOIEY.  HUITM  t 

*..... 

Od 

snma  L  SMUON « 

OEIM  SUSAN  StMfT. 

MUCH  H.  sarm  i7m  i 

MMOT  N.  SMTH.  SUTE 
SIEKN  S.  SNBO,  sum 
SOQEIYRM  NUTRnOI 
MUiNiLSaUiE.r 

TBirr  somER,  i90i . 
mup  p.  souAlhoo 

CHAIUS  I 
SgUME.  SANOQB  t 

SOUMES  I  FOm.  IQOO 
UE  STARRY.  156  ~  ~ 

loeerT  K  sTEa  Ml 

MUMM  N.  SIEOE.  1701 
1MIMI  P.  STENNniS/ 
■MGENE  STENAin.  214 
MXMRlSnm 
■CWHD  lOnf  SHMEY. 
KB  SroWU.  2346111 
lARH  PELT7  SmilS. 
RCMAID  H.  SIREEIER. 
GHKE  «.  STRONG, 
EUGEK  F  SIUEaN. 
X  HTOfU  SURWO^, 
SIEMN  a  SUSMAN. 
SUTMEIUM)  ASMU  t 

Ot 

Dl 

Dl 

Ol 


121 
II! 


■WRB  W. 
DOMIDI. 
SMXaiERUNI 
DAICl  1.  SHUMGER, 
SCOTTRSMUK. 
■MV  101  TANTMJffi 
MUMN  a.  TAnmEF. 


sW: 
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Marvh  2, 1983 


Kneiatm  muL  %  wshheion  dc  20003 


RiOL  m  lowa.  snET.  i«.  §mwamam  oc 

IF  IK  US;  1  OOSmUIDI  ML.  NE  WSNMilOI  DC  2tH2 


P  B^  Ml,  #310  WSWOOI  OC  20036 


sunt  ai  444 II  oma.  st.,  nw  wasmigton  k  20001 — 

PBMOHr  RD..  NE  ATUNTA  GA  30324 ,.,.,,.„ 

MC.  sum  514  1660  L  ST.  NW  NASHMEIDN  OC  20IH(. 


PBMSniMM  AMNUt  MMMSMMGTON  K  20006. 

STJW  sum  1101  WWHNCiai  DC  20001 

P  SnST,  NN,  #100  HASHMGRM  DC  20036 

EYE  ST.JM,  #315  MHaMGIOI  X  20006 

in  1  Gtn.  2000 1  STREET,  NW.  #700  WASNMGTDN  OC  20036. 
1750  NEW  YOHX  NC  WMSHNGION  K  20006.. 


p^Ali.  SKER  t  NSraN.  911 16TMST.,NW  NASHMGIDN  DC  20001- 

607  600  IMRVUM)  AWIJE.  SW  WIASHNBJN  DC  20024 

CONNETCUT  AVE..  NW,  #406  NASMMGIOI  OC  20036 

1901  N.  fT.  WYER  DtSE  ARUNGTON  »A  22209 - — 

700  2000  P  ST.,  NW  RMHMGIQN  K  20036.. 


115  16TM  ST.,  Mr  WASHMGTOH  K  20006 — 

sum  920  1100  R  ST..  NW  WASMMHON  DC  20006 

IROWaNBGE.  INO  M  ST.,  NW,  #900^  MASHNCTON  DC  20036-.. 
53  EAST  53RD  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10005.. 


HBOEN  MU  UME  POTOMAC  MD  20tS4„ 
NW.  #717  WASHMGTGN  DC  20006 - 


.SUIE 


C.  sum  303  1101  I3TM  STREH,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20007.. 

~  NEW  HMKME  AK.,  NW  WAMNETON  DC  20006 

J  SAN  HMNOSCO  CA  94101 

.  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20O36 

11776  >  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

.VANIA  AKNUE.  NW  WASHNKTON  X  20006.. 

27  B06E  ID  13707  ~      

424  1155  ISTH  STROT,  NW  WASMMGICN  K  20005.. 


STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

»  AVi.  SO.  AT  32ND  SI.  NEW  YDRX  NY  10016 

sum  306  2021  I  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


0  INER,  2501  M  ST ,  NW  sum  3M  WASHMGTON  DC  20037.. 


1533  NEW  HAHPSHME  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036. 


164  1776  PBMSYIVAMA  AVi,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20547.. 

T,  #707  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

ilO  255  EAST  BKMM  ST.  DNIMMaWM  Ml  4M11 .. 


600  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 

DUCAHON.  1736  FRAMUM  STREE}  QAIOANO  CA  94612 

701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20006 

~  A«.,  NW  WASMMGIQN  X  20006 

AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  OC  20024 . 


PEtSYlVANA) 


DUOl  NGTJM 


SME 


.627  I  STREET,  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 

SY.  1201  PENNSYIVAMA  AVEJMT  WASMMGTON  X  20004 

OIOMAC  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20007 

PUCE,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20013 

HJKTON  HVD.  FAMTAX  VA  22031 

NORTH  MOORE  ST.  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

TBOMUS  t  MSOCIAIES  115  OONNECIKUT  AVt.  NW.  #110  WASMMGTON  DC  20006.. 

ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

500  1319  f  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 -, 

U554  CARUSU  OR.  HERNOON  VA  22070 .. 


NMURSI  DHVE.  #E101  MDMNAfOB  M  46241 

I  ID  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE,  IM  WASMMGTON  OC  2000U 

1  29  H  STRET,  NW  WAMN6IDN  X  20006 

HYDE  PARR  HOUSTON  TX  77006 

OWIER  LANE  IBSNGTON  CT  06037 

,,  |47  PENNSYLVAMA  AVt,  NW  WASHMGIDN  X  20006 

it  MAN,  GOOEREY  t  MCGOWAN  1200  MHAM,  SUm  900  HOUSTON  TX  77002.- 
I  ENNAN.  1666  K  ST..  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20006 


VRBMM  Mi,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20037 

16TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 -.. 

W,  CHID.,  1000  THOMAS  JEETERSOH  STREH,  NW,  WASHINGTON  X  TatXn .. 

PDMSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

950  1110  VERMONT  AVOUL  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20005. 

P  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

Vi  I  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


(miaim/am 


HMUFACTUn  HOUSMG  MSmUIE... 


■DIMERHOOD  OF  MtNKV.  AMUNE I SIEAKMP  OBRS- 

lEAR  SBLER.  MC 

MinW.  IROUI CDUNOL 

MinNAL  TAXPAYERS  UMOH. 

WBNCAN  EXPRESS  Ca 


WtSeMESSSOQEIY.. 
CONSOUOATED  MR.  CORPORATRM- 


PAN  AMERCAN  WORU)  AMNAYS.  MC- 

lACARU  CORPOMTRM 

HAN.  TRUCK  t  BUS  CORP.. 


HAUCK  *  ASSOCIATES,  MC  (FOR:  HEARMG  MOUSTRC  ASSN) . 

BCiTn  mr 

arra/uaiiwDiGYOtt^^ 

an  MARmME  congress 


ORIM  EXTERMMATMG  CO.- 

MBHCAN  ASSN  OF  BIMMIYSTS/MTI  SOC  OF  CUNCAl  lAB  TECNS- 

AMBHCAN  COOEGEOF  MORROGV -^ 

MKRKAH  OPIOMETRC  ASSN 

UmiY  lOHY  MC- 

MIRMAl  ASSN  OF  AMB  AMERRMB. 


WUERNESS  SOQEIY 

MIRMAL  nuam  employees  unon 

FAR  CONGRESSRMAL  TASK  fORO,  Mt - 

OOUNCR.  OF  EUROPEAN  A  lAPANBE  NAIRMM.  SMVOWNERS'  ASSN 

AMERRMI  FH>  OF  UBOii  t  CONGRESS  OF  MOUSTRW.  ORGMiZAnONS- 
WiaWMWRlASWflFFMEFBITaS.- 

MMMNBRM  HBEPHUMT  WRflBB,  IC 

NASIE  HMMtBBIT,  MC 

DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM  OOUNOL  RC 

GAS  AmiANCE  MFGNS  ASSOc 

PU8UC  CITHEN,  IC 

PIASECn  AMCRAT  CORPORATXM 

COAUTBNFDR  LEGAL  SERVKZS. 

IOSCO  CORPORATRM - 

MTERNATXMAL  FED  OF  PROFESSXMAL  I  TECHNKAL  ENGMEERS.. 

NAIRNU.  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

POmiM.  HAK  EI  AL  (FOR  NEW0DM6  SECURITIES  CO) 

NKRBMI  AGRCUIIURE  MOVEMENT,  MC 

FAR  CONGRESSRINAL  TASK  FORCE.  MC- 

SUGAR  ASSOQATHN,  MC 

MONSANTO  CO.. 


BROnBHOOO  OFRMLNAY.  ARUNE  (  STEAMSHf  OEMS - 
CORPOMTDN _ -.. 


FAMBBFORFARNESS- 
AMORY  HOUGHTON,  SR..ETAL- 

REmauciws  abroad - 

A.LSTA1£YMFGRC0.. 


AUBMM  FARM  BUREAU  FEDGHIIM.. 

CONTROL,  MC 

ATUNIK  CONTAMOt  UNE - 

CUYTON  MFRG  Ctt - 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  STATE.  COUNTY  I  MUNOPAl  EMPIOVEEI- 
WCQUESBORa- 


WROERNESS  SOCIETY.. 


FMST  MBSISSR>PI  CORPORATRM 

asfmasam  natrmal  bank.. 

MBSSSIPPI  POWER  I  UGHT  COMMNY.. 


J.R  SCRBNER  ENTERPRBES.. 
STATE  OF  MBSSSIPFI. 
NATRMAL  PUBUC  RAOR).. 
SCMP  (  DETERGENT  ASSN- 


HEfFERNANtMOSEMAN- 

RCHARO  L  SMNOn  i  00- 

ASNLANO  OIL  MC 

mt  00. 

IOSCO  CORPORATXM 

NATRMAL  ASSN  OF  REIMEO  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES,  LOCAL  1112.. 

AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CO 

UMTEO  DBIRWmON  CO - 

JOURNAL  COMPANY - 


PUBUC  SERVKE  ElECIRC  t  GAS  CO.. 
WROERNESS  SOCIETY.. 


FBMERMENS  COMRRTIEE 

aUOR  CORPORATRM 

PUBUC  securuks  assn 

NATRMAL  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSN 

MANUFtCIUREO  HOUSING  MSTITUTL.... 
NATRMAL  COMPUTER  GRAPHICS  ASSN. . 

BOEMG  COMPANY 

UNITED  SERVCES  AUT0M08RI  ASSN.... 

AMERCAN  WOMEN^  CLERGY  ASSN 

FOOD  RESEARCH  I  ACTXM  CENTER.. 


MTERNATXMAL  MHJTARY  CIU8  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN.-.„ 

PARENT  ADVOCATE,  MC 

MSmUTE  FDR  PU&IJC  REPRESENTATXM 

CAST  NORTH  AMERCA  LTD 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

NORTHEAST  UTIUTIES  SERVKE  CO 

ARMCO  INC 

PUVmFF  CUSS:  CbRRUUiB  cb^^^^ 

COUNCn.  OF  MOUSTRIAL  BORiR  OWI-ERS 

H0U.YWO0O.  MC 

MOUSTRUL  OH.  CONSUMERS  GROUP 


LOYAL  TRUST.. 

PROCESS  GAS  CONSUMERS  GROUP - 

PNARIMEUnCAL  MANUFACIURERS  ASSN.. 


BROTHERHOOO  OF  RAILWAY,  AMUNE  (  STEAMSMP  CLERKS - 

NATXMAL  ASSN  FOR  MSmH.  DEVELOPMENT 

UNITED  STATES  AUTOMOBRi  ASSN.. 


NATRMAL  FAMR.Y  PIANNMG  AND  REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH  ASSOC,  MC.. 

FAR  COMSESSXMAL  TASK  FORCE 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTIIUTE 


47.620JXI 
1,7J2JI 


750.00 
3,12S.OO 


29J65.00 


200.00 


3,021.20 


3^0.00 
7S7.02 

mm 

3,675.00 

300.00 

3,135.00 

ll,6S7Jt 


2JIOO.0O 

763.13 

9,999.96 

10,000.00 


1.0(2.50 


4JOO.0O 
4J99.9I 

""moo' 

42iiJ7 


3,000.00 


7J20.00 


4,000.00 
212,052.03 
11321.21 


40.43 


2,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 


2J00.00 
34,437.50 


994.50 

1.916.00 

701.00 


231.00 


3.453.15 


10,000.00 


750.00 


1,115.35 


100.00 


1,295.70 
1,521.00 


5.000.00 


715.M 

1,031.00 

450.00 


3JtU4 
27,524.71 
3.000.00 


IttM 


379i7 


123.50 
101.20 
UOJO 


425.00 
23.40 


214.20 

'"35.00 


90.00 


214.34 
60U2 


60.12 


103.51 


2,105.23 


2,463.11 
27i.'6i 


2.500.00 

212,052.03 

211.94 


3.90 


17,339.11 


20.00 


231.00 
"i'25.'69 


3,293.00 


75.52 


719.13 


1,016.94 
219.00 
415.36 


1,107.26 


ILOO 
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OrfMizitiMor  biMdal  Fiii| 


mm)  V.  TEHME.  1260  21ST  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 
lEXASaHf,  MC.,  HNiH  RR)GE  PARK  STAMFORD  CT  0(904 .. 


MESHALL  IJaMJJt  RUm  400  2000  P  SIRSI.  NW  NASHMGION  OC  20036 

IWMHOnTJIOBL.  sum  3400  ONE  MEJCAWUCBmR  ST.  UMS  MO  63101- 
CMBIES  P.  INOMPni,  PA  BOK  21116  PHOEMX  AZ  15031.. 


WOO  THOMPSON,  SWTE  517  1150  CONMKTEUT  AlBRIE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20031- 


ROHT  N.  TNOiSai.  ONE  IMBMMR  S(  STAMFDRO  CT  06901- 
MMES  L  THDHTpA  BD«  i 


1  2511  HOUSXM  TX  77001 

GRACE  F.  THORPi  P.a  BOK  1517  TAMUQUAM  OK  74464 
GH.  THUM,  777  14TH  ST.,  NW  WASMMEION  X  200O5. 


TEIZ  tOCMNElL  107  ICT  JEFFERSON  STRET  ROOMUf  MD  20150- 

MCWa  L  IMO.  1775  X  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

RON  ITRM,  1901  PBMSYIVMRA  AVt,  NW  WASHMCION  K  20006.. 


DAVR)  G.  TODO,  1025  OONNECIKUT  AVt.  NW.  #507  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WUMM  0.  TOWEY,  IIM  L  ST.  NW,  #600  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 - 

JOSEPH  P.  TRAMOR,  115  16TH  ^  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

TUM6AFRCAJ45  ITH  STREET,  Vi  #200  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 ,._.,- - 

TRAVEL  inSTRY  ASSOCIATXM  OF  AMERCA,  1199  L  ST^  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036- 

ROBOn  C  TROUP,  730  SMmi  RR)GE  RD  NEW  CANAAN  Ct  06140 

THOMAS  TRUAX.  1401  21ST  STRET  SACRAMENTO  CA  95114.. 


TUCKER  t  BROWN.  SUm  1330  WESIBM  FEDERAL  SAVMGS  BU)a  711 17TH  STRET  DENVER  00  10202— 

Dl - - 

Dl- 


WRLMH  k  lUMMGt  1901  PENNSYLVAMA  AVt,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006 

U.S  CONMITEE  FOR  THE  OCEANS.  100  MARYLAND  AVt.  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20002 


OlARtB  L  UNGER,  SUm  601  307  YWKUM  PARKWAY  AlEXANORIA  VA  22304 

UNITED  FOOD TcoiMIERCIAL  WOMIERS  MIL  UNHN.  1775  R  ST..  NW  WASHMGIDN  X 


XMN  K  VANCE.  1050  17TH  ST.,  NW,  #1110  WASMMGTON  OC  20036 
XIHN  P.  VBMOS.  1199  L  ST.,  NWJI12S0  WASHMGIDN  X  20036 


20006- 


VERNER,  URTERT,  BERNHARO  (  MfPHERSON,  1660  L  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
JOHN  C  VCKBMAN,  2121  0  STRET,  NW  2021  K  STREEf,  NW  WASMMGIDH  X  mil.. 
BRBIM  R  VeiE-NAESS.  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVt,  NW.  #415  WASMMGIQN  K  20036.. 

RUDOUH  A  VCNONt.1100  R  ST.  NW,  #100  WASHMGTON  K  20006 — 

UM>,  323  PEMSYLVANIA  Mt,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003. 


RON  VIASKAMP  .. 

VOUNK  FDOTRiEARWAilEB'OF  AMOObCnil  F  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20004. 

ABE  J.  VCRON.  6204  WMm  OAK  LANE  TAMARAC  R  33319 

WAID,  HMKRAOER  t  ROSS.  1300  19IH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 
Do. 


MARTM  A  WALL,  1025  VERMONT  AVENUt  NW.  #100  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 - 

R0G8I W.  WALIACE.  FMST  MIBMATDNAL  PLAZA  P.O.  BOX  4455  HOBTON  IX  77210-- 
CWNIES  S  WALSH.  FLEBCHMEN  *  WALSH  1725  N  ST.  NW  WASHMGIDN  X  20036...- 

JAMES  MMMa  901  N.  WASHMGTON  SI.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

GEORGE  B.  WATTS,  1155  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

RAYMOND  J.  WEATHERIY,  2733  CARTER  FARM  COURT  AlEXANDRH  VA  22306 

GEOFFREY  WEBB.  530  lin  STRET,  SE  WASMMGTON  DC  20003. 


PAUL  WEdSTERL  sum  510  236  ilASSACHUSTTS  AVENUt  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  20002- 
lEE  J.  WEDOCTsum  700  1101  CONNECTKUT  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


JACK  R.  WEHRLY,^  1100  M  SI,  NW  SUm  710  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

ARTHUR  t  WEBkRG.  SUm  675  NORTH  1200  IIIH  ST,  NW  WWIMGION  K  20036^^..  ..-.-. 
WELLFORO.  WEGMAN,  KRULWKH.  GOU)  t  HOFF,  1015  IHH  SIRET,  NW,  #102  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

Do 

Do 

TH0MAs'F.''iMiia"ri25SAiia''i^^ 


SHRLEY  H.  WESIERJ601  OONNECIKUT  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20009 =;;si;  •,s;-iSiS- 

WESTERN  ORGAMZAtKN  OF  RESOURCE  COUNCILS,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt.  SE  WASHMGTON  OC  20003- 

lAURC  A  WESnfY,  1411  K  SIRET,  NW,  #1100  WASMMGTON  X  20005 

STEPHEN  M.  WHEttER.  530  7TH  STRET,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

CLEM  WMITt  1023  GREENE  STRET  AUGUSTA  GA  30901. 


SUNNY  L  WWTt  1100  NAME  AVENUE,  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 

BRYAN  K.  WMIIEHEAO,  115  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTQN  DC  20006 

WKXWRt  LEWS,  GOUJMARX.  t  SCHOOR.  500  HAYNARO  BUia  SEATTU  WA  91104- 
WILKINSON.  aUGUNtBAMER.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVt,  NW  WASMMGTON  X  20006- 


Do.. 
Do. 


RALPH  I  WIUHAM,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 

WILLIAMS  (  CONNOLLY,  139  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do. 


WHXIAMS  t  JENSEN,  P.O.  1101  CONNECTKUT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do... 

Do.- 

Oo..- 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do.- 

Do- 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do.- 

Do..- 

Do..„ 

Do..- 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Oo... 

Oo..- 

Do... 

De... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do. 

Do.. 


BARRY  WKLIAMS,  417  NEW  JERSEY  AVt,  SE  WASHMGTOH  X  20003 ■.ii;;^;;::";^,--;:::;;" 

THOMAS  C.  WILLIAMS,  STANFORD.  WILLIAMS  I  BRKXS  1825  K  STRET,  NW,  #703  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Do - 

REBECCA  WOOOER,  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt,  NW.  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  M.  WOUXilT,  1525  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUt  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

PERRY  W.  WOOFTER,  SUm  530  1800  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


WORLDWIDE  INFORRUhON  RESOURCES,  LTD.  SUITE  304  1101  30TH  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20007.. 


smumnm 


LLOYD  V.IEMME. 


WOMBTS  LBM.  OBBBE  RMD. 

CaONN  UFE  HSURMCE  00 

ARQONA  PUBUC  SBMCE  COMPMY... 

SM  BMP  GAS  >  BfCIIC  Ca 

MOORE  MOOORMACK  RBOURCB,  RC- 


TBMESSEE  GAS TRARiSDNfiO 


WTDNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS. 

Y  »  M  SIEU  CONTRACTORS.  MC _ 

UNITED  FOOD  (  ODMMERCHL  WORKERS  MR  UMON. 

WROBMESSSDCIEIY. 

ASHUMD  OR.  MC 

IRAVa  MXBIRY  JiSSOCUIXM  OF  AMERCA.. 


BHOIHBMOOD  OF  RMINAY,  ARUNE  t  SIEAMSMP  CURB - 


MOCAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN. 
MANVRlf  CORP.. 


PETROUWB  CORPORATRM.. 


REGRINAl  TRANSPORTAIXM  AUTHORnY. 
WRDERNESS  SOQEIY 


NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES. 
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A  CASE  AGAINST  PROTECTION- 
ISM  AND  FOR  A  MORE  COM- 
PEimVE  AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

orifiinnnoTA 

IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  20,  Ed  Spencer,  chairman  of 
Honeywell,  Inc..  delivered  a  paper  on 
United  States-Japan  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Issues  to  the  governing  board  of 
the  Electronics  Industry  Association. 

Mr.  Spencer  surveys  the  Japanese 
competition  and  the  Japanese  market 
in  part  I  of  his  paper,  and  in  part  II  he 
examines  actions  which  threaten  ex- 
ports-embargoes, restrictions  reciproci- 
ty legislation,  and  local  content  legis- 
lation—and suggests  instead  actions  to 
protect  import  threatened  industries 
and  12  specific  measures  to  encourage 
U.S.  foreign  trade  and  investment. 

The  paper  is  miist  reading  for  those 
interested  in  foreign  investment  and 
export  expansion.  It  is  too  long  for  full 
reproduction  here,  but  I  will  furnish  it 
on  request.  The  section  dealing  with 
specific  measures  to  encourage  trade 
expansion  follows: 

TWKLVX  Positive  Measxtres  To  Encottrage 
U.S.  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 

There  are  a  number  of  positive  measures 
industry  and  government  can  and  should 
take  together  to  expand  our  foreign  trade 
and  Investment.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  have  taken  some  such 
steps,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  stim- 
ulate both  exports  and  foreign  Investments, 
the  latter  In  turn  stimulating  more  exports 
as  well  as  earning  Interest  and  dividends. 
This  list  Is  not  all-inclusive,  but  Indicates 
where  action  can  begin. 

1.  FUccU  and  monetary  poiicj/.— Nothing  is 
more  important  to  the  economic  health  of 
our  Industry  than  fiscal  policies  that  en- 
courage saving  and  Investment  and  mone- 
tary policies  that  assure  long-term,  non-in- 
flationary growth.  Recent  steps  to  Increase 
cash  flow  In  some  Industries  by  speeding  de- 
preciation schedules,  to  improve  tax  credits 
for  investments,  to  stimulate  investment  in 
new  venture  businesses  by  reducing  capital- 
gains  taxes,  and  to  lower  Income  taxes  are 
very  positive  and  over  a  long  time  period 
win  increase  the  productivity  and  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry.  The  25-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  an  increase  In  qualifying 
R&D  expenses  is  also  a  positive  step,  but 
should  l>e  expanded  to  Include  all  R&D,  or 
at  least  to  permit  a  higher  Incremental  por- 
tion of  R&D  to  qualify  for  the  credit.  Also, 
the  credit  should  Ijecome  permanent,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  expire  In  1985.  The  sus- 
pension of  IRS  regulations  on  the  allocation 
of  R&D  expenses  to  foreign  source  income 
should  also  be  made  permanent. 

I  won't  comment  on  the  massive  Federal 
deficit,  except  to  observe  that  it  must  be  re- 


duced. If  not,  industrial  demands  for  credit 
in  an  expanding  economy  will  compete  with 
government  borrowing,  signaling  liigher  in- 
terest rates  and  an  early  return  of  inflation. 

2.  Induttrial  po/icy.— We  have  been  criti- 
cized for  the  absence  of  a  national  Industrial 
policy  and  the  Japanese  praised  for  having 
one  tliat  builds  future  Industrial  strengths, 
rather  than  protecting  non-competitive  and 
out-of-date  industries.  The  Jm>anese,  inci- 
dentally also  txandle  the  latter  very  well  and 
are  already  talking  about  wiiat  to  do  with 
displaced  auto  workers  when  Toyota, 
Nissan,  and  Honda  are  no  longer  Interna- 
tionally competitive.  There  are  In  the 
United  States  a  rising  number  of  proposals 
for  some  type  of  government-funded  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  or  sectoral 
approach  to  channel  low  cost  funds  to 
target  industries,  or  to  Industries  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas. 

The  complexity  and  diversity  of  our  politi- 
cal system  may  make  the  selection  of  such 
target  Industries  impossible  on  a  national 
basis.  It  might  be  done  within  states,  and 
Indeed  is  being  tried  in  some.  There  are  op- 
portunities witliin  the  Federal  R&D  budget 
to  help  specific  Industries,  and  funds  to  help 
industry  retrain  displaced  workers  are  of 
some  value. 

The  best  industrial  policy,  however.  Is  to 
let  the  market  decide  wtiich  industries 
expand  and  which  contract.  This  in  turn 
will  work  best  in  a  political  climate  which 
provides  a  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  tliat 
encourages  productive  Investment. 

3.  Federal  Research  and  Development— 5.6 
percent  of  the  federal  budget  is  for  research 
and  development,  the  largest  part  going  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  NASA,  the  Department  of 
Energy  (for  nuclear  related  R&D)  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposals  to  increase  funding  to 
universities  through  the  NSF  is  a  good  sign, 
as  that  budget  has  shown  no  real  growth 
over  the  past  four  years.  There  is  a  Ixxly  of 
thought  wliich  is  urging  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  set  long-range  goals  and  strategies 
for  the  nation's  future,  and  then  to  target 
R&D  for  all  agencies  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  in  broad  terms,  rather  than  nego- 
tiating R&D  on  an  annual  basis  through 
countless  line  items  in  the  budget.  While 
such  a  proposal  may  be  politically  difficult 
to  achieve.  It  should  be  discussed  and 
pushed. 

4.  The  Role  of  U.S.  Government  Con- 
tracts.—The  federal  government  has  played 
a  major  role  in  industrial  development,  with 
substantial  fall-out  from  government  con- 
tracts benefiting  related  products  sulwe- 
quently  sold  In  the  private  sector.  Here  are 
a  few  notable  examples: 

"Commercial  aircraft  which  got  a  start 
with  air  mall  contracts  and  benefited  from 
military  aviation  needs. 

"Synthetic  automobile  tires,  which  got 
their  start  in  the  government-sponsored 
synthetic  rubber  industry  in  the  early 
1940's. 

"Commercial  radar  (plus  its  Impact  rang- 
ing from  television  transmission  to  micro- 
wave ovens). 

"Lasers. 


"Semiconductors,  in  wtiich  fimding  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  early 
IMOs  accelerated  the  formation  of  a  major 
new  Industry. 

"Computers,  an  industry  which  grew  out 
of  government  contracts  in  the  IMOs." 

A  word   about  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's VHSIC  program.  VHSIC,  of  couiae. 
stands  for  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Cir- 
cuits. The  program  was  initiated  to  jimip 
the  state-of-the-art  of  military  Integrated 
circuits  by  several  years  to  a  new  genera- 
tion. The  rationale  for  the  program  devel- 
oped when  Industry  did  not  respond  with  its 
own  fimding  for  R&D  in  low-volume  custom 
circuits  needed  in  defense  products.  This 
lias  been  called  one  of  the  most  important 
DOD  technology  programs,  and  the  Defense 
Science  Board  has  rated  it  as  the  number 
one  DOD  technology  program,  even  ahead 
of  stealth  technology,  which  is  number  two. 
The  first  phrase  of  the  VHSIC  program  wOl 
end  in  1984  with  the  early  production  of 
VHSIC  circuits.  Plans  are  already  under 
way  to  incorporate  these  circuits  in  DOD 
programs  in  1986  and  beyond. 

VHSIC  is  having  an  impact  on  the  inte- 
grated circuit  industry.  Although  a  few 
semiconductor  manufacturers  opposed  the 
program,  it  has  stimulated  the  IC  Industry 
to  accelerate  programs  in  finer-geometry  in- 
tegrated circuits  with  related  systems  beat- 
fits  to  the  defense  Industry;  in  parallel,  the 
use  of  these  circuits  In  commercial  markets 
has  l)een  accelerated.  One  criticism  of  the 
VHSIC  contracts  Is  that  they  were  several 
years  too  late. 

More  federal  funding  of  VHSIC-type  pro- 
grams In  basic  technologies  affecting  the 
future  of  our  electronics  Industry  will  be  es- 
sential to  stay  ahead  in  those  technologies 
that  are  too  far  ahead  of  commercial  feasi- 
bility to  attract  commercial  funding. 

5.  Industry  Cooperation.— Two  recent  ex- 
amples illustrate  how  industry  cooperation 
can  further  the  objective  of  strengthening 
American  ability  to  compete  in  internation- 
al semiconductor  and  computer  markets. 

First,  the  Semiconductor  Industries  Asso- 
ciation created  the  Semiconductor  Research 
Consortium.  The  goal  is  to  Increase  private- 
sector  support  for  those  university  research 
programs  that  liave  the  greatest  potential 
for  strengthening  the  U.S.  semiconductor 
technology  base  in  light  of  the  Japanese 
challenge.  SRC  has  a  fulltime  director 
(Larry  Sumney)  and  a  Board  of  Directors 
(chairman  Erich  Block  of  IBM).  There  are 
about  30  meml)ers,  whose  contributions  are 
based  on  their  integrated  circuit  use  and/or 
sales.  The  director  and  the  Board  will  dis- 
tribute the  fund  In  response  to  proposals 
from  universities  and  will  initiate  new  areas 
of  research  most  needed  by  U.S.  industry. 
Incidentally,  many  electronics  companies 
are  also  independently  funding  microelec- 
tronic and  computer  studies  in  universities, 
quite  apart  from  the  SRC. 

Second,  a  group  of  U.S.  semiconductor 
and  computer  companies  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Control  Data  Corporation  has  estab- 
lished the  Microelectronic  and  Computer 
Technology  Corporation.  There  will  be  a 
small  headquarters  with  a  full-time  chief 
executive  officer.  Each  of  the  participating 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wiiich  are  not  spoken  by  tiie  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Considerations.  — U.S. 
Lre  falling  behind  foreign  com- 
areas  today,  largely  be- 
the  competition  comes  not 
foreign   corporations   but 
like  groups,  if  not  outright 
corporations  aided  by 
governments, 
existing  U.S.  law,  corporations  in 
of  business   can't   cooperate 
another  without  running  the  risk 
VJS.  antitrust  laws.  If  U.S. 
improve  its  global  competitive 
of  our  traditional  antitrust 
modification  so  that  our  free 
survive  in  a  form  that  is 
the  requirements  of  today's 
Here  are  some  suggestions: 
I  rea  of  research  and  develop- 
U.S.  companies  face  many 
arge  and  costly  for  them  to 
but  they  are   reluctant  to 
cdoperatlve  Joint  R&D  efforts 
oimpanies  because  of  antitrust 
r  !duction  of  these  risks  came 
publication  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
guidelines  In  1980  recom- 
issuance  of  "business  letters" 
ventures,  indicating  that 
Department  had  no  intention  to 
rentures  on  antitrust  grounds, 
such  letters  are  merely  state- 
enforcement   intentions 
Minding  for  the  future,  nor  are 
pntectlon  against  private  antl- 
s^rious  uncertainties  and  risks 
law   should   be   modified   to 
antitrust  exemption,  applica- 
as  well  as  to  private  suits, 
R&D  Joint  ventures.  Such  ex- 
wofld  enable  U.S.  companies  to 
lentary  resources  and  skills 
innovation  and  avoid  duplica- 
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enactment  of  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act  of  1982,  whi^  enables  companies  to 
Join  together  in  handling  export  matters 
with  leas  risk  of  antitrust  violation.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  of  foreign-style  trad- 
ing companies  to  perform  various  marketing 
functions,  shipping  services,  custom  broker- 
age and  insurance  services  for  their  share- 
holding companies  and  third  parties.  The 
law  also  enables  certain  banks  to  participate 
in  the  capitalization  and  financing  of  the 
trading  companies.  Each  such  trading  com- 
pany will  have  to  be  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  conformity  with  stated 
guidelines.  There  are  still  some  uncertain- 
ties under  the  new  law,  but  it  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

7.  U.S.  Export  Licensing  and  Controls.— 
None  of  us  wants  to  help  strengthen  Soviet 
military  capability,  but  considerable  damage 
can  be  done  to  the  position  of  U.S.  industry 
in  international  trade  by  the  too  frequent 
and  ill-conceived  use  of  the  U.S.  export-con- 
trol laws  as  a  political  weapon.  The  recent 
use  of  these  laws  to  stop  shipments  of  prod- 
ucts and  technology  for  the  Siberian  pipe- 
line clearly  illustrates  this  problem,  but 
there  are  other  examples. 

Damage  can  also  be  done  when  restric- 
tions are  tightened— for  example,  recently 
tightened  limits  on  the  export  of  micro- 
processor-based products,  which  are  not  ob- 
served by  E^lrot>ean  and  Japanese  competi- 
tors or  included  in  parallel  COCOM  restric- 
tions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  effects: 

a.  The  U.S.  economy  is  damaged  by  the  re- 
sulting reduction  in  ex[>orts. 

b.  U.S.  industry  loses  the  profits  on  the 
harmed  business  and  often  must  absorb  the 
loss  of  prior  expense  and  investment  related 
to  the  barred  transactions. 

c.  The  experience  inevitably  casts  doubt 
on  the  reliability  of  the  United  States  as  a 
trading  partner. 

d.  The  possibility  of  such  changes  in  regu- 
lations Increases  the  uncertainty  inherent 
in  export-control  enforcement,  which  in 
turn  Impedes  and  delays  the  negotiation  of 
other  agreements. 

e.  Enforcement  of  the  rulings  may  compel 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations  to 
violate  their  host  country's  laws,  policies 
and  customs. 

f.  The  resulting  restrictions  on  U.S.  indus- 
try help  foreign  competition  get  established. 
Improve  their  technologies  and  take  more 
business,  now  and  in  the  future,  away  from 
U.S.  industry. 

g.  The  enforcement  may  cause  consider- 
able harm  to  the  interests  of  friendly  na- 
tions. 

h.  The  target  nations,  and  sometimes  even 
friendly  nations,  may  be  provoked  into  re- 
taliatory action  against  the  United  States. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  target 
country  usually  manages  to  find  alternate 
sources  for  the  embargoed  products,  services 
and  technology.  Rhodesia  survived  years  of 
trade  restrictions.  South  Africa  built  a  mili- 
tary capability  in  spite  of  arms  embargoes 
from  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union 
found  alternate  sources  for  grain  and  pipe- 
laying  machinery. 

Embargoes  8Lnd  export  license  restrictions 
can  only  be  effective  if  universally  agreed  to 
and  applied  by  all  producing  nations. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  making  our 
UJ3.  export  licenses  and  controls  more  effec- 
tive: 

a.  Consult  in  advance  with  other  produc- 
ing countries  on  embargoes  and  changes  in 
license   regulations.   And   then   implement 
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only  If  there  Is  substantial  agreement  on 
the  restrictions  by  all  producing  countries. 
Export  license  controls  without  OCOM  sup- 
port will  not  work. 

b.  Apply  U.S.  export-licensing  regulations 
consistently,  and  make  the  procedures  for 
approvals  transparent  and  quick. 

c.  Limit  to  one  agency,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  final  licensing  authority.  DoD  li- 
cense approval  should  be  required  only  for 
truly  strategic  items  and  those  in  turn 
should  be  coordinated  with  COCOM  before 
being  put  on  the  DoD  approval  list.  In  addi- 
tion, many  licensing  requirements  to  non- 
Communist  countries  can  and  should  be 
eliminated. 

d.  Don't  use  embargoes  and  licenses  for 
short-term  political  purposes. 

«.  Export-Import  Bank.— Under  the  Carter 
Administration,  Exim's  direct  lending  au- 
thority rose  from  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1978  to  $5.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  In 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  total  exports 
supported  by  government-backed  financing, 
the  U.S.  In  1980  supported  5.7  percent  of  its 
exports  with  this  financing.  Comparable  fig- 
ures for  government  subsidized  financing  by 
other  countries  were:  Japan,  44.3  percent; 
U.K..  39.0  percent;  Prance,  27.2  percent:  and 
Germany,  7.5  percent. 

As  part  of  Its  1981  budget  reduction  pro- 
gram, the  Reagan  administration  Identified 
the  Exim  Bank  as  a  business  sector  program 
that  could  be  cut.  The  proposal  was  from 
$5.9  billion  in  the  Carter  budget  to  $3.9  bU- 
Uon  in  the  first  Reagan  budget.  The  direc- 
tor of  OMB  was  the  main  proponent  of  this 
cut.  It  was  opposed  unsuccessfully  within 
the  Administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Congress  restored  part  of  the  proposed 
Administration  cut  and  set  a  limit  of  $4.4 
billion  of  direct  lending  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  It  continues  to  operate  at  that 
level  in  fiscal  year  1983  under  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  although  the  Administration 
has  been  seeking  a  $3.8  billion  limit. 

Exim's  loan-guarantee  program  currently 
has  a  limit  of  $9  billion.  Changes  In  the 
loan-guarantee  limit  have  generally  fol- 
lowed the  direct  lending  authority,  al- 
though it  has  been  less  controversial.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  export  guarantees,  as 
well  as  independent  and  direct  lending  au- 
thority, would  be  a  positive  step  to  support 
increased  exports. 

As  far  as  Interest  rates  are  concerned, 
Exim  has  far  less  freedom  than  govern- 
ment-backed export  financing  institutions 
in  other  coimtries.  The  result  Is  that  when 
exp)ort-credit  charges  become  a  means  of 
subsidizing  export  sales,  Exim  interest 
charges  become  noncompetitive.  Attempts 
by  the  Reagan  Administration  to  get  mini- 
mum interest  rates  on  export  financing  are 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  more  needs 
to  be  done  and  promptly. 

A  suggested  three-part  program  to  In- 
crease the  role  of  the  Export  Import  Bank 
in  helping  U.S.  exporters  might  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  Continue  the  effort  to  get  minimum  in- 
terest-rate agreements  by  Finance  and 
Treasury  ministries  In  other  major  export- 
ing countries  so  as  to  remove  subsidized  in- 
terest as  a  competitive  factor  in  export  mar- 
kets. 

b.  Gradually  expand  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Exim  Bank  so  that  it  becomes  a 
major  source  of  export  financing  rather 
than  a  last  resort. 

c.  Gradually  expand  the  loan-guarantee 
limit. 
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$.  DISC,  ISC  and  SSC.-D18C  (DomesUc 
International  Sales  Corporation)  legislation 
has  provided  caah-flow  benefits  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters by  deferring  some  federal  Income 
tax  oo  export  sales.  DISC,  however,  has 
been  attadced  by  other  countries  as  a  form 
of  export  aubsldy  In  violation  of  the  GATT 
agreement.  DISC  benefits  have  also  been 
subject  to  changes  In  accordance  with  con- 
gressional mood  on  fiscal  policy  and  In  1982 
were  reduced. 

Congress  and  the  Trade  Representative 
are  now  looking  for  alternatives  consistent 
with  OATT  that  would  help  stimulate  small 
firms  to  more  aggressive  exiwrtlng.  One 
such  alternative  Is  an  International  Sales 
Corporation  (ISC)  which  would  be  incorpo- 
rated abroad  and  would  act  as  a  sales  arm 
for  an  exporting  company.  Another  Is  an 
Export  Sales  Corporation  (ESC),  which 
would  perform  a  similar  fimction  from  a 
foreign  place  of  Incorporation  where  local 
taxes  on  profiU  would  be  paid.  If  DISC  Is  to 
be  replaced,  an  alternative  must  be  found 
that  is  consistent  with  GATT  rules  and  pro- 
vides the  equivalent  flow  benefits. 

10.  OPIC.—A  federally  backed  insurance 
against  political  expropriation  is  available 
under  OPIC  (Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation).  The  Reagan  administration 
has  been  aggressively  pushing  this  disaster 
insurance  as  an  export  stimulator,  with 
positive  results. 

11.  Trade  Fairs  and  Exhibitions.— The 
VS.  Department  of  Commerce  has  long  had 
the  responsibility  for  participating  as  a 
nation  in  international  trade  fairs  and  for 
establishing  special  U.S.  exhibitions  in 
other  countries.  Unfortunately,  budget  limi- 
tations have  restricted  this  activity,  to  the 
detriment  of  smaller  U.S.  firms  and  compa- 
nies newly  trying  to  establish  export  activi- 
ties. This  activity  needs  to  be  expanded. 

12.  Equal  National  TreatmenL—A  major 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive's office  should  be  to  search  out  and 
publicize  countries  and  regulations  that 
treat  U.S.  and  other  foreign  firms  different- 
ly from  domestic  firms  with  regard  to 
making  investments,  having  ownership,  es- 
tablishing branches  or  offering  services. 
The  United  States  is  among  the  most  open 
coimtries  of  all  in  offering  foreign  firms  all 
the  same  advantages,  rights,  legal  protec- 
tion and  access  to  government  markets  that 
domestic  companies  are  permitted. 

We  should  insist  on  the  same  from  other 
countries,  and  in  particular,  advanced  indus- 
trial countries  whose  companies  are  aggres- 
sively pursuing  business  opportunities  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  MITIs, 
FIRAs  or  Ministries  of  Industry  to  limit  or 
control  foreign  investments  in  our  country, 
nor  do  we  want  such  bureaucratic  limita- 
tions on  investments  that  create  Jobs  and 
expand  markets.  We  should  insist  on  the 
same  from  Japan,  Canada  and  France— in 
the  cases  cited— and  be  prepared  to  negoti- 
ate bilateraUy  and  hard  to  get  such  equal 
national  treatment  for  our  investments  in 
those  coimtries.  The  only  exception  should 
be  for  national  strategic  reasons,  where  con- 
trol of  certain  technologies  in  domestic 
hands  Is  desirable.* 
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HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KKMTUCKT 
nr  THK  HOUSE  or  ItSPIlSSKIITATrVIS 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  an  excellent  letter  from 
my  constituent,  Tom  Waldrop.  a  28- 
year-old  realtor  in  BCayfield.  Ky.,  with 
regard  to  the  ongoing  efforts  to  re- 
store social  security's  financial  solven- 
cy. 

Tom  recommends  that  we  look  at 
the  private  sector,  specifically  an  IRA- 
like  account  in  lieu  of  automatic  inclu- 
sion into  social  sectirity,  as  a  possible 
solution  to  cure  the  system's  problems. 
I  receive  many  letters  from  young 
people  such  as  Tom  Waldrop  who  are 
concerned  that  they  will  never  receive 
the  benefits  from  a  financially  unsafe 
retirement  system.  Tom's  comments 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  his 
letter  follows: 

Maytield.  Ky., 
December  IS,  1982. 
Congressman  Carkoix  Hubbard, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carroll:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  re- 
production of  an  article  published  this 
morning  in  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
by  Mr.  James  J.  Kllpatrick.  I  enclose  the  ar- 
ticle because  it  states  far  more  succinctly 
than  I,  the  only  plausible  solution  to  the 
Social  Security  disaster. 

Each  day.  the  nevre  accounts  are  dominat- 
ed by  efforts  of  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Presidential  Commission  to 
save  the  present  system,  to  which  I  respond. 
"Don't  Save  It  For  Me."  Being  28  years  old, 
I  cannot  forsee  any  way  that  I  will  see  any 
return  on  my  atmual  Social  Security  contri- 
bution. In  the  four  years  since  I  started  my 
IRA,  I  have  wished  that  the  mandatory 
Social  Security  contribution  could  go  into 
my  personal  retirement  plan,  but  imtil  now, 
that  wish  was  too  good  to  be  true. 

As  a  Realtor,  I  depend  on  lending  institu- 
tions to  finance  property  for  clients  and  my 
own  investments.  Mr.  Kllpatrick  doesn't 
even  mention  the  enormous  impact  these 
Jumbo  savings  accounts  would  make  on  the 
capital  base  of  our  nation's  Banks  and  Sav- 
ings and  Loans.  I  recall  several  "bail  out" 
bills  making  their  way  around  Capitol  Hill 
for  this  beleagered  industry.  How  conven- 
ient to  kill  the  proverbial  two  birds  with 
this  one  stone. 

In  resix>nse  to  this  letter,  I  would  like 
your  honest  opinion.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of 
535  professional  lawmakers  vrith  limitless 
staff  and  resources  to  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  a  Western  Kentuckian  with 
only  a  B.S.  in  Economics? 

Social  Security  can  no  longer  survive  de- 
mographically  in  its  present  form  seems  to 
be  an  accepted  fact.  The  shape  of  federally 
mandated  retirement  programs  Is  yet  to  be 
determined.  Please  consider  the  options 
available  in  the  private  sector,  the  stakes 
are  too  high  to  risk  another  system  like  the 
present. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Waldrop.* 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

op  mW  YORK 
IH  Tta  HOUSE  or  KEPRKSXHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voice 
of  America  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  cost  effective  national  securi- 
ty programs  we  have  today.  Americana 
have  difficulty  realizing  the  powerful 
impact  truthful  radio  broadcasts  can 
have,  since  we  are  never  without  mul- 
tiple sources  of  news.  But  for  strug- 
gling peoples  imder  tyrannical  regimes 
these  radio  broadcasts  can  break  the 
information  darkness  that  surrounds 
their  day-to-day  lives. 

Radio,  and  not  television  or  newspa- 
pers, is  the  principle  source  of  infor- 
mation abroad.  For  instance,  there  are 
10  times  more  shortwave  radio  sets  in 
Soviet  Russia  than  in  America.  The 
Voice  of  America  now  presents  an  ob- 
jective and  balanced  presentation  of 
news  to  a  weekly  audience  of  ain>roxi- 
mately  100  million  people  worldwide. 

The  operations  of  the  Voice  of 
America  reflect  American  democratic 
principles  in  action— the  free  flow  of 
information  and  ideas  that  inform 
other  peoples  on  international  events 
and  help  build  trust  between  them  and 
the  American  people.  The  more  we 
can  build  that  trust,  the  better  our 
chances  to  weaken  the  will  toward  war 
that  is  such  a  tragic  part  of  20th  cen- 
tury history. 

I  want  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues this  superb  article  by  Ken 
Tomlinson,  the  new  director  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
makes  a  brilliant  case  for  expanding 
our  international  broadcasts  and  out- 
lines the  need  to  modernize  the  Voice 
of  America's  broadcasting  equipment. 
The  most  outstanding  aspect  of  this 
article,  however,  is  Mr.  Tomlinson's 
ability  to  transcend  our  old  ideological 
labels  while  proving  to  be  a  forceful 
advocate  for  American  prestige  around 
the  globe.  He  certainly  has  my  support 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  ad- 
vance democracy  by  giving  him  their 
support  as  well. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  20, 1983] 

America's  Stifled  Voice 

(By  Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson) 

Shortly  before  the  Senate  confirmed  me 
as  director  of  the  Voice  of  America,  I  was 
approached  separately  by  two  political  fig- 
ures concerned  about  what  we  were  going  to 
do  to  VOA.  One,  a  Democrat,  was  worried 
that  we  might  be  preparing  to  turn  the  in- 
stitution into  the  propaganda  voice  of  the 
right.  The  other,  a  Republican,  feared  we 
would  not  be  tough  enough  to  change 
VOA's  alleged  '50s-liberal  slant. 

The  two  represented  exactly  opposite  atti- 
tudes toward  the  VOA.  but,  as  each  conver- 
sation developed,  I  found  the  two  agreed  on 
one  important  point.  Both  confessed  that 
when  abroad  they  listen  to  the  BBC— not 
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VOA.  EMch  iecUred  the  BBC's  prognun- 
mtait  «M  tm'  more  informative,  far  more 
relevant. 

Without  QiesUon.  the  director  of  the 
Voice  of  America  faces  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  Job.  IVlthln  this  institution  are  For- 
elm  Service  ( llplomats  who  frequently  want 
to  keep  the  I  iroadcaat  lid  on.  VOA  Joumal- 
lita  who  ofte  i  want  to  blow  the  lid  off  and 
tepreaentatlv »  of  43  separate  language 
■ervfoea,  a  nu  mber  of  which  have  a  rich  tra- 
ditiOQ  of  old-  irorld  guerrilla  warfare.  A  fact 
often  overlo<ked  in  articles  about  VOA  Is 
the  manage]  lal  task  involved  in  working 
with  groups  where  interests  are  so  widely 
separated.  Bi  t  the  real  challenge  facing  the 
new  leadersli  ip  at  VOA  is  not  to  come  up 
with  a  new  s  :heme  for  running  a  radio  sta- 
tion like  a  dl  7  council.  The  nal  challenge  U 
to  revene  Ui  >  yean  of  official  neglect  that 
conttituiea  I  le  real  source  of  problems  at 
VOA. 

This  neglec  t  has  deprived  us  of  credibility 
in  strategic  p  artions  of  the  world  where  the 
use  of  old  t-ansmitting  equipment  means 
that  our  voic^  barely  c&n  be  heard.  Equally 
imiMMtant,  it  has  resulted  in  public  affairs 
programmini  that  conservatives  and  liber- 
als alike  reo  gnize  as  often  dull  and  irrele- 
vant 

The  solutkn  to  VOA  programming  inad- 
equacies is  re  iilly  quite  simple.  The  Voice  of 
America  sho<  ild  reflect  the  voices  of  Amer- 
icn. 

The  princi]  le  is  an  extension  of  the  phi- 
losophy on  V  hich  this  nation  was  founded. 
The  founden  believed  that  a  great  body  of 
people,  when  exposed  to  a  diversity  of  infor- 
mation and  ( pinion,  could  decide  for  them- 
selves—and d  >  it  well.  That  is  precisely  what 
we  propose  ;o  do  in  broadcasting  to  the 
people  of  the  world.  Our  news  at  the  top  of 
the  hour  is  ;ompetitive  with  any  interna- 
tional broadc  ist  organizaiton.  In  VOA  edito- 
rials we  criiply  identify  and  reflect  the 
views  of  the  U.S.  government.  But  in  cur- 
rent affairs  programming  VOA  has  never 
succeeded  in  reflecting  the  voices  of  the  na- 
tion's opink  Q  leaders  on  the  important 
issues  of  the  lay. 

Ironically,  t  will  take  greater  resources  to 
reflect  opini>ns  across  the  political  spec- 
trum. It  is  ft  ir  easier  and  less  expensive  to 
produce  In-hi  luse  commentaries  than  it  is  to 
break  outsl<  e  our  institution  to  reflect 
American  vie  vpolnts.  But  we  are  going  to  do 
this  in  the  m  >nths  ahead. 

Whether  tl  lose  voices  will  be  heard,  how- 
ever, is  anotti  er  issue. 

In  recent  i  lays  a  cable  crossed  my  desk 
from  an  important  capital  in  the  Arab 
world.  An  American  diplomat  reported 
Radio  Mosco  v's  signal  is  loud  and  clear— as 
are  the  radl<  voices  of  numerous  other  na- 
tions large  a  id  small.  The  United  States  is 
not  among  tl  tem.  VOA's  signal  is  weak  and 
often  dlf ficul  t  to  receive. 

Anyone  wto  wants  to  can  come  down  to 
our  studios  1 1  the  base  of  Capitol  Hill  and 
see  us  broad  astlng  to  the  world  using  vin- 
tage 1950b  e<;  ulpment  worthy  of  a  broadcast 
museimi.  At  1 1  key  relay  station,  we  are  actu- 
ally using  ti  insmitter  equipment  captured 
from  the  Nai  is  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
So  ancient  are  our  facilities  that  we  must 
maintain  a  n  lachine  shop  to  fabricate  parts 
because  the]  are  no  longer  made  by  com- 
mercial dealt  rs.  The  reminders  of  what  this 
means  aboun  1: 

In  recent  \  eeks.  broadcasters  from  China 
and  India  cai  ae  to  tour  our  headquarters  fa- 
cility. I  can  >nly  describe  their  reaction  as 
one  of  shod .  As  one  put  it.  "How  can  the 
world's  most  advanced  nation  be  using  some 
of  the  world'  i  most  backward  equipment?" 
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In  the  last  decade  the  number  of  high- 
power,  short-wave  transmitters  worldwide 
has  increased  eightfold.  During  the  same 
period,  the  VOA  has  added  a  number  of  lan- 
guages and  broadcast  hours,  but  its  techni- 
cal capabilities  have  remained  practically 
unchanged. 

The  Soviet  Union  spends  more  to  jam 
Western  broadcasts  coming  into  the  Soviet 
Union  than  we  allocate  for  the  entire  VOA 
worldwide  budget. 

There  is  a  bottom  line  to  all  this,  of 
course.  Listen  to  the  words  of  a  letter  we  re- 
ceived in  recent  weelcs  from  Iran:  "It  bewil- 
ders me  why  a  country  whose  astronauts 
can  easily  speak  to  Earth  from  outer  space 
is  not  able  to  transmit  her  own  voice  across 
the  world." 

This  administration  is  committed  to  a 
technological  modernization  program  that 
would  restore  strength  to  the  Voice  of 
America.* 


VOTING  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation, 
by  request,  which  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  $30  refundable  tax  credit  to  tax- 
payers who  vote  in  a  Federal  general 
elections. 

The  concept  of  a  voting  tax  credit  is 
the  brainchild  of  Mr.  Frank  Martino, 
president  of  the  International  Chemi- 
cal Workers  Union.  It  proposes  a 
voting  tax  credit  as  a  method  to  get 
more  Americans  out  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections.  According  to  the  ICWU,  the 
credit  is  "designed  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  all  Americans,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  to  exercise  their  franchise  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  our  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  low  percentage  of 
voter  turnout  in  Federal  elections  has 
become  a  deplorable  situation  in  this 
country.  Apathy  on  the  part  of  eligible 
voters  has  soared,  and  lately  we  have 
seen  trends  which  indicate  that  many 
Americans  do  not  vote  simply  because 
they  are  frustrated  with  politicians. 
More  and  more  Americans  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  their  vote  is  not  really  im- 
portant any  more. 

The  extent  of  voter  alienation  is  ap- 
parent in  statistics  released  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  These  figures  are  dis- 
heartening as  well  as  alarming.  In  the 
1968  Presidential  election,  there  was  a 
80.9  percent  voter  turnout.  In  the  1972 
election,  after  18-year-olds  got  the 
vote,  voter  turnout  dropped  to  55.6 
percent.  And  in  the  latest  Presidential 
election,  only  53.2  percent  of  the 
American  population  eligible  to  vote 
participated.  The  figtu-es  are  even 
more  alarming  for  off-year  elections. 
In  1970  there  was  a  43.5-percent  turn- 
out compared  to  35.5  percent  in  1978— 
with  a  population  Increase  of  21  per- 
cent. 
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The  nationwide  decline  in  voting 
should  be  of  serious  concern  to  anyone 
who  believes  in  democracy.  One  of  our 
basic  freedoms  as  American  citizens  Is 
to  choose  our  public  officials  through 
the  election  process.  Then  if  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  those  in  office,  we 
can  make  changes  by  exercising  our 
right  to  vote.  Those  who  cite  disillu- 
sionment or  disgust  with  the  system  as 
their  reason  for  not  casting  a  ballot 
are  simply  perpetuating  the  situation 
they  dislike.  We  caimot  stand  back.  It 
is  time  for  all  Americans  to  realize 
that  our  votes  do  count,  and  we  must 
do  something  to  encourage  eligible 
voters  to  participate. 

The  voting  tax  credit  is  one  way  to 
encourage  eligible  voters  to  take  the 
time  to  vote.  Taxpayers  who  vote  in  a 
Federal  general  election— or  the  equiv- 
alent thereto— will  receive  the  credit— 
$60  for  a  Joint  return— by  attaching 
their  ballot  stub  to  their  Federal 
income  tax  return.  In  those  States 
where  a  ballot  stub  is  not  used,  a 
stamp  or  other  dociunent  which  is  evi- 
dence of  voting  will  be  issued. 

Critics  of  a  voting  \ax  credit  argue 
that  increased  voter  turnout  does  not 
guarantee  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  legislators  being  elected. 
Certainly  there  is  some  merit  to  that 
argiunent,  but  we  have  to  examine  the 
overall  picture.  We  all  have  to  work 
for  improved  voter  turnout,  but  we 
also  have  to  help  educate  voters  so 
that  they  can  cast  a  responsible  vote. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  coimtry  to 
give  this  proposal  our  attention.* 


POETS  ON  A  COFFEE  BREAK 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  poem  which 
was  forwarded  to  me  by  its  author,  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunphy. 

Poets  on  a  Coffee-Break 
The  poets  of  America 
Have  gone  on  a  coffee-break 
Sitting  on  Congressional  decisions 
About  MX-missiles. 
We  smile,  for  the  nonce. 
For  we  are  dreamers 
Dreaming  of  a  world 
Of  Peace 

Remembering  John  Lennon  today 
On  the  second  anniversary 
Of  his  death 

And  hoping  our  pens  and  inspirations 
Will  not  meet  such  tragic  oblivion 
On  the  end  of  MX  missiles. 
And  today  we  affirm  life 
Love  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
We  have  delved  into  the  endless 
Beauty  of  humanity 
And  we  would  rather  sing 
Of  its  glories 
Then  mourn  its  passing,  like  John's. 
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Tes,  we  poets  are  on  prolonged  coffee-break 
Holding  onto  our  Inspirations  like  the 
Dove  of  peace  his  olive  bruich 
And  waiting  our  opportunity 
To  return  to  work  with  Joyl* 
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RENTAl  UMTS  BY  STATE 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  RENTERS 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OF  imV  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAQGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  major 
new  tax  relief  for  some  28.6  million 
Americans  who  rent  their  homes. 

Under  my  bill,  renters  would  be  al- 
lowed for  the  first  time  to  deduct  from 
their  Federal  taxes  that  portion  of 
their  rent  which  is  used  to  pay  State 
and  local  property  taxes.  Current  law 
permits  only  landlords  or  homeowners 
to  take  the  property  tax  deduction. 

Nationwide,  20  to  25  percent  of  a 
person's  rent  goes  toward  the  payment 
of  property  taxes.  Furthermore,  rent- 
ers often  pay  a  higher  rate  of  property 
tax  than  homeowners  because  many 
apartment  buildings  are  considered  to 
be  commercial  property. 

The  current  tax  deduction  law  clear- 
ly favors  homeowners  over  renters.  My 
bill  is  aimed  at  correcting  this  tax  in- 
equity. It  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
taxpayers  with  the  same  taxable  in- 
comes should  be  taxed  the  same. 

According  to  the  1980  U.S.  Census  of 
Housing,  28.591,179  or  35.6  percent  of 
homes  are  renter-occupied  and 
51.787,104  or  64.4  percent  are  owner- 
occupied.  In  eight  States,  rental  units 
comprise  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
housing  units. 

This  bill  would  be  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  New  York  City  and  other 
major  urban  areas,  where  renters  far 
outnumber  homeowners.  In  New  York 
City.  76.6  percent  of  all  housing  units 
are  rentals.  In  San  Francisco,  the 
figure  Is  66.3  percent,  in  Washington. 
D.C.  64.5  percent,  in  Boston  70.8  per- 
cent and  in  Chicago  47.9  percent. 

Over  the  last  decade,  tenants  have 
paid  an  increasing  percentage  of  their 
income  toward  rent.  Presently,  more 
than  50  percent  of  tenants  pay  in 
excess  of  25  percent  of  their  income 
toward  rent.  Because  tenants  are  in  a 
significantly  lower  income  bracket 
than  homeowners,  they  are  in  desper- 
ate need  of  relief.  In  1977.  over  66  per- 
cent of  tenants  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $10,000  compared  ot  30  percent 
for  homeowners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  home  renters  have  ab- 
sorbed the  cost  of  inequitable  property 
taxes  for  too  long.  Therefore,  I  would 
urge  that  this  bill  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  breakdown  of  the  per- 
centage of  rental  units  by  States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FLOWS  OF 
DATA 

HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
occasionally  brought  the  issue  of 
international  flows  of  data  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  While  this  Is 
something  of  an  esoteric  area,  it  is  of 
enormous  importance  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies doing  business  abrotul. 

If  the  United  States  is  serious  about 
expanding  opportunities  for  interna- 
tional commerce,  the  impact  of  restric- 
tions on  information  flows  will  have  to 
receive  more  attention  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Recently,  Mr.  Harry  Freeman  of  the 
American  Express  Co.  addressed  a  con- 
ference on  "New  Directions  In  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy"  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  remarks  are,  I  think,  a  cogent 
expression  of  the  Issues  involved  in 
international  data  flows. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Free- 
man says.  But  his  remarks  are  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  this  Issue,  and  I  commend 
them  to  your  attention. 
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A  TsAOK  ArraoACR  to  Iitrmiatioiiai. 
ComnnncATioirs 

(By  Harry  L.  Freeman) 
I  am  delighted  to  be  a  participant  in  these 
two  days  of  talks  on  new  directions  in  U^B. 
foreign  policy.  Telecommunications  and  in- 
formation may  seem  to  pale  when  compared 
with  some  other  topics  at  the  conference. 
But  I  believe  this  sometimes  arcane  pair  of 
subjects  should  be  a  serious  focus  of  VJ8. 
foreign  policy  in  general  and  of  trade  policy 
in  particular.  And  my  remarks  today  are  to 
that  end. 

There  is  a  disturbing  trend— the  growth  In 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  information  across 
national  borders— or  transborder  data  flows. 
I  believe  these  barriers  should  be  viewed  in 
a  trade  context.  Further,  I  think  it  is  possi- 
ble to  develop  a  trade  approach  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  diverse,  and  even  conflicting, 
needs  of  differing  sectors  and  differing  soci- 
eties. 

One  of  the  crucial  economic  Issues  today 
for  the  U.8.— and  many  other  developed 
countries— is  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness at  home  and  abroaid.  At  the  heart  of 
business  and  its  competitiveness  is  how  busi- 
ness uses  communications. 

International  businesses  have  come  to 
depend  on  computer-communications  tech- 
nologies for  the  rapid  transmission  of  infor- 
mation. Companies  from  all  countries  rely 
on  these  systems  for  the  coordination  of 
production  and  marketinr.  for  planning,  ac- 
counting and  financial  management;  for  in- 
ventory control  and  sales  coordination:  for 
the  communication  of  complex  engineering 
and  design  computations;  and  for  servicing 
both  customers  and  suppliers  on  a  global 
basis. 

American  Express,  my  company.  Is  typi- 
caL  We  are  a  major  user  of  communications 
for  the  delivery  of  financial  and  information 
services.  All  of  our  principal  businesses— in- 
surance payment  systems,  asset  manage- 
ment, international  banking  and  securities- 
could  not  function  without  rapid,  reliable 
global  commimlcations.  In  1981.  for  exam- 
ple, American  Express  on-line  systems: 

Processed  310  million  American  Express 
Card  transactions; 

Authorizied  daily  250.000  Card  transac- 
tions from  throughout  the  world  within  an 
average  response  time  of  5  seconds; 

Processed  more  than  350  million  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques  sold  by  more 
than  100,000  banks  and  other  selling  outlets 
around  the  world; 

Completed  56  million  insurance  premiums 
and  claim  transactions: 

Automatically  executed  approximately 
$10  billion  a  day  in  international  banking 
transactions;  and 

Responded  instantaneously  to  500,000 
dally  messages  directing  high-speed  trading 
in  securities,  commodity  futures,  bonds. 
Treasury  bills  and  a  host  of  other  items. 

These  systems  support  17.000  on-line  ter- 
minals within  the  company,  5,700  American 
Express  point-of-sale  terminals  in  the  VS. 
and  abroad,  and  over  50  direct  links  to  ap- 
proximately 30,000  terminals  at  airlines  and 
department  stores.  American  Express  is 
steadily  interconnecting  many  of  these  net- 
worlcs  and  terminals  into  a  single  corporate 
data  network. 

Please  forgive  the  commercial.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  testament  to  the  variety  of  comput- 
er-communications needs  of  modem  busi- 
ness. At  American  Express  we  rely  on  every 
form  of  communications  media,  from  pri- 
vate leased  line  to  public  data  network,  from 
microwave   to  satellite   transmission,   and. 
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aoon.  optical  1  Iber.  The  cost  of  developint. 
opoutlnc  and  mainUinlng  our  infonnation 
prooeMtnc  vni  eraa,  including  data  and  voice 
oommunicatioi  is,  exoeedi  aevwal  hundred 
million  dollar  annually.  And  we  are  not 
atyplcaL 

Cooimunicat  ion>  provides  the  life  support 
■ystems  for  ou  r  company— and,  I  can  attest, 
tor  most  other  international  businesses. 

Obviously,  U  lecommunicatlonB  and  infor- 
mation techm  lofies  have  become  essential 
to  Intemationi  1  production  and  internation- 
al trade. 

This  brings  i  le  to  a  second  point:  telecom- 
munications ai  Id  information  are  especially 
vital  for  the  m  ist  dynamic  sector  of  the  U.S. 
economy— the  service  sector.  One  of  the  im- 
portant trend)  we  see  today  is  the  steady 
and  dramatic  a  bift  of  the  U.S.  and  other  de- 
vdoped  econoi  oies  from  an  industrial  base 
largely  domini  ted  by  manufacturing  to  one 
heavily  reliant  on  services.  In  the  n.S.,  serv- 
ices have  com ;  to  reiH-esent  67  percent  of 
economic  outu  it  and  72  percent  of  employ- 
ment. Accordii  g  to  OBCD  statistics,  services 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  gross  do- 
mestic product  in  13  developed  countries. 

In  interaati  onal  trade,  services  are  a 
talght  spot.  'Vrorld  service  exports  during 
the  past  decs  de  expanded  at  an  average 
annual  rate  oi  17  percent.  In  IMO,  service 
exports  from  Prance  increased  by  28  per- 
cmtt  to  $S1  bill  Ion;  from  Britain,  by  16.5  per- 
cent to  nearly  $50  billion:  and  from  Japan, 
by  33  percent  to  $26  billion.  According  to  a 
study  of  the  :  ntemational  Trade  Commis- 
sion, services  \  rill  amount  to  $135  billion  in 
the  n.S.  curre  it  account  in  1982,  a  52  per- 
cent increase  c  rei  1980. 

Clearly,  com  munications  and  the  closely 
tied  infoimati  >n  industry  are  emerging  as 
major  factors  n  this  growth.  OECD  statis- 
tics show  thai  between  1960  and  1977  ex- 
ports of  infonutlon  services,  which  are  so 
dependent  on  ^mmunlcations.  rose  annual- 
ly by  25  percent  In  Japan,  19  percent  in 
West  German^.  16  percent  in  Canada,  12 
percent  in  Prance  and  the  United  States, 
and  11  percent  in  Britain. 

Through  ap>lications  of  computers  and 
communicatioi  s,  the  world  has  seen  a  virtu- 
al explosion  oi  business  innovation,  produc- 
tivity and  tnu  e.  Trade  has  particularly  ad- 
vanced throush  new  forms  of  communica- 
tions, better  communications  Infrastruc- 
tures and  gre  iter  transparency  of  service 
across  national  borders. 

Were  I  to  sU  p  here,  the  prognosis  for  the 
decade  would  appear  rosy  indeed.  On  the 
other  side  of  t  tie  coin,  however.  I  see  a  dis- 
quieting pictui  e. 

As  growth  bi  world  trade  as  a  whole  and 
world  trade  I  :i  goods  in  particular  have 
grown  stagnan  i  and  even  declined,  the  com- 
munications ii  dustry  is  emerging  as  a  stra- 
tegic sector  in  many  countries.  In  this  envi- 
ronment, communications  is  becoming  an 
instrument  of  nationalism  and  protection- 
ism. The  new  i  irotectionism  does  not  receive 
the  same  publi :  attention  as  steel,  autos,  ag- 
riculture, pipe  ine  technology  and  semicon- 
ductors. But  it  I  consequences  are  Just  as  dis- 
ruptive and  po  »ibly  even  more  far-reaching. 
The  new  prote  Zionism  takes  the  form  of  in- 
visiUe  barrier  to  the  international  flow  of 
electronic  info  -mation.  the  transborder  data 
flows  that  I  mi  ntloned  earlier. 

Countries  hi  ve  quite  rightly  come  to  view 
information  at  fundamental  to  a  secure  eco- 
nomic future. '  rhey  are  understandably  anx- 
ious about  que  itlons  of  sovereignty,  Jurisdic- 
tion, confideni  lallty  and  the  cultural  conse- 
quences of  ui  constrained  international  in- 
formation exc  lange.  But  in  the  1980s,  the 
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motivation  for  national  information  policies 
appears  to  be  more  openly  economic.  Coun- 
tries are  seeking  to  promote  domestic  proc- 
essing and  technologically  advanced  Infor- 
mation industries  by  discouraging  the  flow 
of  data  across  national  borders.  And  tele- 
communications authorities  are  becoming 
the  instruments  of  these  policies. 

Restrictions  on  the  activities  of  interna- 
tional users  more  often  than  not  resemble 
classic  non-tariff  trade  barriers: 

Discriminatory  pricing  of  data  transmis- 
sion services  for  international  users: 

LocaJ  content  laws  requiring  the  process- 
ing of  data  within  the  country  of  origin,  as  a 
condition  of  the  user's  transmission  require- 
ments; 

Mandated  use  of  national  data  networks; 

Outright  denial  of  certain  types  of  cir- 
cuits; and 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  leased  lines  that 
deny  the  user  the  ability  to  offer  competi- 
tive services. 

Particularly  dangerous  are  the  emerging 
policies  which  provide  the  basis  for  customs 
duties  and  value-added  taxes  on  classes  of 
information. 

To  some  countries,  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers  may  seem  Justified  from  a  short- 
term  national  perspective.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  its  dominant  role  In  International 
communications  and  information  markets, 
it  may  also  appear  that  the  U.S.  is  the  only 
party  Interested  in  liberalizing  the  flow  of 
information. 

Such  a  view  overlooks  the  fact  that  imped- 
ing the  flow  of  information,  like  other  trade 
barriers,  damages  all  national  interests.  A 
protected  market  raises  costs,  decreases  effi- 
ciency and  lowers  technical  quality  for  do- 
mestic companies  and  local  citizens.  It  re- 
duces the  competitiveness  of  other  domestic 
industries  in  which  communications  and  in- 
formation have  become  a  major  factor.  And 
it  endangers  a  country's  own  suppliers  who 
may  suffer  from  retaliatory  measures  when 
exporting  to  foreign  markets— markets  such 
as  the  U.S.,  where,  I  strongly  regret  to  say, 
strong  signs  of  protectionism  are  also  grow- 
ing. 

Few  remedies  exist  against  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  actions  of  another  country. 
The  principle  of  'free  flow  of  information" 
when  applied  to  business  is  too  often  simply 
that— a  principle,  without  teeth  and  without 
force  in  international  law.  In  the  United 
States,  some  argue  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  the  authority 
to  consider  the  openness  of  foreign  markets 
when  granting  licenses  to  foreign  appli- 
cants; however,  it  rarely  exercises  such  au- 
thority. 

So,  we  have  a  rapidly  emerging  foreign 
policy  issue.  What,  then,  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  communications  environment  in 
the  1980s? 

For  one  thing,  discussion,  at  such  meet- 
ings as  this  one,  helps. 

Second,  business  and  government  must 
work  together  on  telecommunications 
policy.  New  and  beneficial  signs  of  liberal- 
ization are  beginning  to  appear.  Britain,  for 
example,  is  liberalizing  telecommunications 
and  turning  to  the  market  to  foster  a  com- 
petitive and  healthy  national  information 
industry. 

Third,  in  the  U.S.,  liberalization  of  tele- 
communications is  also  moving  apace.  In  lib- 
eralizing telecommunications,  however,  rec- 
ognition of  the  international  context  of  de- 
cisions should  t>e  taken  into  account.  Com- 
munications is  a  cooperative  effort.  In  which 
the  differing  structures  of  national  policy 
must  receive  consideration. 
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Finally,  the  international  flow  of  commer- 
cial data  is  moving  rapidly  from  being  a 
communications  issue  to  becoming  a  trade 
issue.  As  a  trade  issue,  it  should  be  subject 
to  international  trade  negotiations  and  a 
system  of  internationally  agreed  trade  rules. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  services,  including 
communications  and  Information  senrioes, 
be  dealt  with  by  the  GATT.  and  that  the 
GATT  launch  a  work  program  on  these 
issues.  While  the  communique  of  the  GATT 
Ministerial  in  November  received  mixed  re- 
views, its  three  paragraphs  on  services  may 
prove  an  historic  economic  milestone.  Out 
of  those  intensive  negotiations,  trade  minis- 
ters agreed  to  examine  service  issues  at  a 
national  level  and  to  exchange  information 
on  services  through  the  GATT. 

The  objective  is  to  determine  by  1984 
whether  an  international  agreement  on 
services  is  desirable  and,  if  so,  how  to  pro- 
ceed. It  marks  the  first  time  the  GATT  has 
formally  taken  up  the  question  of  services 
and,  in  the  calculus  of  international  trade 
issues,  that  constitutes  a  clear  step  forward. 

How  could  the  OATT  address  communica- 
tions and  information  services?  There  are  a 
number  of  ways: 

One  approach  would  be  to  expand  existing 
GATT  codes  on  government  procurement, 
standards  and  subsidies  to  cover  these  two 
industries. 

Tet  another  approach  would  be  a  separate 
code  or  agreement  on  trade  in  telecommuni- 
cations and  information. 

But  the  approach  which  we  think  most 
promising  is  to  address  telecommunications 
and  information  as  a  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  trade  in  services.  GATT 
provides  a  remedy  for  any  restriction  on 
services  that  has  the  effect  of  impairing 
concessions  on  trade  in  goods.  While  the  ap- 
plication of  GATT  to  services  has  not  been 
tested,  discriminatory  treatment  of  informa- 
tion flows  would  appear  to  be  illegal  in  any 
case  where  discrimination  would  affect  the 
sale  of  goods  In  a  foreign  market.  Clearly, 
communication  and  Information  serve  as  in- 
tegral suppori  mechanisms  for  international 
trade  in  goods.  Moreover,  banlilng.  insur- 
ance, shipping,  and  other  services  funda- 
mental to  the  export  of  goods  could  not 
function  without  unrestricted  information 
flows. 

In  addition.  GATT  codes  also  contain  ref- 
erences to  services  used  in  the  production  of 
goods.  These  are  criteria  which  could  easily 
apply  to  data  processing  and  software. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say,  the  work  needed  to 
develop  internationally  accepted  rules  and 
remedies  in  the  communications  sector  will 
take  many  years  at  both  national  and  inter- 
national levels.  But  the  work  should  begin 
now.  And  that  work  In  my  view,  should 
begin  with  the  GATT.  Other  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  OECD.  are  al- 
ready Involved. 

In  the  interim,  we  believe  the  U.S.  should 
take  steps  to  Integrate  communications  and 
information  with  evolving  trade  policy. 

We  also  need  changes  in  U.S.  commtmlca- 
tlons  legislation  which  we  understand  are 
under  development  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  This  legislation  should  provide  guid- 
ance for  negotiations  or  regulatory  decisions 
and  remedies  for  situations  of  trade  discrim- 
ination. It  should  also  give  telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  higher-level  policy  at- 
tention in  the  trade  context. 

I  want  to  imderscore  here  and  now  that 
strict  bilateral  or  sectoral  reciprocity  in 
communications  and  information,  as  in 
other  areas  of  trade,  would  be  a  significant 
and  dangerous  departure  from  the  uncondl- 
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tlonal  most-favored-nation  principle  that 
the  United  States  has  foUowed  since  the 
formation  of  GATT. 

We  are  optimistic  that  out  of  the  princi- 
ples and  process  of  a  trade  approach  will 
cmne  the  recognition  that  liberalization  of 
trade  in  commimications  and  information 
products  and  services  will  provide  the  same 
benefits  as  liberalization  of  trade  in  goods, 
that  liberalisation  in  these  areas  will,  in 
fact,  expand  trade  in  goods  as  well  as  serv- 
ices, anu  that  liberalization  will  prepare  the 
way  for  future  communications  and  infor- 
mation exports  now  In  embryonic  stages  of 
development  in  every  industrialized  coun- 
try.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  WHITE 
PAPER;  HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND 
BOARD  OF  REALTORS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

OP  SOUTB  CAROLIMA 
IH  THS  HO0SE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  congressional  white 
paper  prepared  by  the  Hilton  Head 
Island.  S.C,  Board  of  Realtors.  The 
paper  addresses  Issues  which  the 
board  of  realtors  believes  to  be  of  na- 
tional economic  importance.  As  you 
know,  the  housing  industry  has  been 
hard  hit  by  the  recession.  I  tnist  their 
statement  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  Congress. 
The  material  follows: 

A  COHGRXSSIOHAL  WHITS  PaPKR;  Hn.TOI( 

Hkao  Island  Board  op  Realtohs 
The  Hilton  Head  Island  Board  of  Realtors 
respectfully  submits  this  Congressional 
White  Paper  In  an  attempt  to  accentuate 
it's  support  for  issues  which  it  feels  are  im- 
portant to  economic  prosperity  in  our  area 
of  the  Lowcountry  of  South  Carolina. 

Government  spending,  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deficit  and  Tax  Policies— especially 
those  that  induce  savings  and  investment 
are  of  primary  concern  to  the  Hilton  Head 
Island  Board.  The  Board  acknowledges  and 
commends  the  progress  that  Congress  has 
shown  In  the  past  year  in  beginning  to  re- 
strain Federal  deficit  spending  and  hopes 
more  strides  for  continued  improvement  will 
be  made  in  this  area.  The  Board  advocates 
the  need  to  curb  the  Federal  deficit  so  that 
Interest  rates  can  stabilize.  It  is  our  desire 
that  if  Congress  considers  another  balanced 
budget/tax  limitation  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  it  did  last  year,  that  they  avoid  a 
situation  In  which  taxes  would  be  arbitrarily 
raised  to  balance  the  budget  rather  than 
pursuing  the  moderation  or  restraint  of 
spending.  In  the  area  of  budget  restraint.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  entitlements  pro- 
grams and  the  defense  budget  should  be 
scrutinized.  It  is  also  our  opinion  that 
future  projected  spending  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum. We  see  no  room  for  recovery  If  defi- 
cits remain  high. 

In  the  area  of  taxes,  the  Hilton  Head 
Island  Board  opposes  any  change  In  the 
home  or  second  home  mortgage  interest  de- 
ductions. This  would  cause  negative  and  ad- 
verse effects  on  real  estate  investment  and/ 
or  would  t>e  highly  detrimental  to  the  Na- 
tional economy  and  especially  those  commu- 
nities  which   are   now   heavily   dependent 
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upon  the  second  home  iiulustry,  as  is  Hilton 
Head  Island.  Communities  with  economies 
similar  to  Hilton  Head  Island  are  highly  de- 
pendent on  tourism.  If  the  second  home  in- 
dustry is  impaired  by  the  termination  of 
mortgage  Interest  deductions,  unemploy- 
ment and  business  failures  surely  will  in- 
crease in  those  areas.  The  building  industry 
is  Just  begbming  to  lead  the  U.S.  economy 
out  of  its  slump  and  the  second  home  indus- 
try is  a  very  Important  part  of  this  recovery. 
The  proposed  changes  in  the  mortgage  in- 
terest deduction  would  certainly  hinder  this 
recovery. 

The  Board  urges  Congress  to  consider 
changes  in  laws  that  would  encourage  pen- 
sion investment  in  mortgages.  It  believes 
that  this  Is  an  important  alternative  source 
of  housing  capital  and  should  be  explored. 
This  activity  in  mortgages  should  prove  ben- 
eficial to  both  pensions  and  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

The  Board  is  in  agreement  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  Federal  Land  Sales 
on  a  selected  basis  and  urges  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  be  earmarked  for  re- 
ducing the  Federal  Debt. 

The  Board  also  favors  the  continued  sup- 
port for  Federal  Flood  Insurance  for  sea- 
shore oriented  development,  such  develop- 
ment to  be  carried  out  with  strong  environ- 
mental considerations.  It  is  the  Board's  re- 
solve that  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Pro- 
gram be  given  support  by  Congress  to  en- 
courage future  development.  Also,  it  is  our 
belief  that  as  a  result  of  our  special  environ- 
mental relationship,  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  level  of  economic  growth 
In  o»ir  area  and  similar  areas.  Federal  fund- 
ing for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
seawalls  is  mandatory. 

The  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
extraodinary  beauty  and  quality  of  environ- 
ment of  the  Lowcountry  is  widely  accepted. 
Just  as  widely  accepted  is  the  fact  that  the 
special  requirements  of  reducing  the  impact 
of  even  existing  economic  activity  in  such  a 
delicate  area  is  generally  beyond  the  Juris- 
dictional and  financial  means  of  most  com- 
munities. Therefore,  we,  the  Hilton  Head 
Island  Board  of  Realtors,  feel  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Lowcountry  requires  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  water  and  sewer  projects 
so  that  the  personal  and  economic  health  of 
our  citizens  may  be  guaranteed. 

A  solution  to  the  budget  problems  of  the 
Social  Security  System  is  necessary  for  a 
healthy  economy,  as  well  as  for  the  contin- 
ued flow  of  retirement  and  other  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  Both  tax  and  benefit  revi- 
sions are  needed,  but  those  must  not  fall  un- 
fairly on  any  single  group.  We  do  not  feel 
that  self  employed  men  and  women  should 
suffer  under  an  Increase  of  $450.00  in 
higher  taxes  next  year,  while  corporate  and 
other  employees  will  pay  no  additional 
taxes  under  the  proposed  Social  Security 
Tax  Plan.  The  Board  opposes  this  unfair 
treatment  of  the  self-employed  as  we  sup- 
port equal  sacrifice  for  a  solvent  Social  Se- 
curity program. 

It  is  the  Board's  belief  that  increased  in- 
dustrial productivity  is  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  American  Economy.  We  advo- 
cate a  cooperative  and  coordinated  effort 
between  Federal,  State  and  Local  govern- 
ment, business.  Industry  and  labor  so  that 
economic  development  will  provide  our 
nation  and  individual  communities  a  solid 
tax  base.  Jobs,  and  a  healthy  environment 
for  people  to  live  and  work  in.  In  addressing 
this  matter,  a  center  for  business,  govern- 
ment and  labor  studies  should  be  created  to 
act  as  a  consultant  on  issues  that  impact  on 
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these  sectors  individttaUy  and  as  a  group.  It 
is  our  feeling  that  such  a  center  could  be 
profit  oriented  and  become  self-supporting 
after  a  few  years  of  existence.  Its  impact 
could  more  than  pay  for  itself.  In  ctmjunc- 
tion  with  the  above  center,  an  indepth  study 
of  the  American  Economy  supported  by  the 
Private  and  Public  sector  should  be  carried 
out  to.  among  other  considerations,  measure 
the  effects  of  supply  side  economics  on  the 
economy  and  chart  a  path  for  future  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability. 

The  HUton  Head  Island  Board  of  Realtors 
wishes  to  continue  to  work  with  the  elected 
representatives  of  South  Carolina  and  advo- 
cates a  liaison  between  those  officials  and 
the  Board. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
RPAC  represenUtives  and  the  Hilton  Head 
Island  Board  of  Realtors.* 


JOSEPH  PETRONELLA;  AN 
EXTRAORDINARY  POLICEMAN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OPiraWTOIK 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
question,  police  have  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  demanding  jobs  in  our  so- 
ciety. Within  that  profession,  the  un- 
dercover cop  is  a  particularly  rare  and 
dedicated  individual. 

Western  New  York  is  privUeged  to 
claim  one  of  the  most  outstanding  un- 
dercover police  officers  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  Joseph  A.  Petronella, 
now  assistant  chief  of  the  Narcotics 
Enforcement  and  Intelligence  Bureau 
of  the  Erie  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment. 

During  his  10-year  career  In  law  en- 
forcement. Joseph  Petronella  has 
made  more  than  1.000  arrests  and  he 
has  a  99-percent  conviction  record.  A 
pioneer  in  the  art  of  disguise,  he  has 
received  ntunerous  commendations  for 
utilizing  innovative  and  effective  tech- 
niques that  have  been  instrumental  in 
apprehending  criminals. 

Noted  authorities  in  law  enforce- 
ment have  stated  that  Mr.  Petronella 
is  very  possibly  the  best  undercover 
narcotics  officer  in  the  country. 

While  Joseph  Petronella's  identity 
must  remain  concealed,  his  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  should  and 
must  be  recognized. 

Last  December,  the  Buffalo  News 
published  an  article  praising  Joseph 
Petronella's  achievements.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  this  article  with 
the  knowledge  that  our  communities 
are  safer  places  because  of  policemen 
such  as  Joseph  Petronella; 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  News.  Dec.  19. 19821 

PxTROimxA  TO  Don  a  New  Role— Master  op 
Disguise  Promoted 

(By  Anthony  Cardlnale) 

Detective  Sgt.  Joseph  A.  Petronella.  who 

has  made  more  than  1,000  arrests  during  his 

10-year  career  as  an  undercover  lawman, 

has  been  promoted  to  assistant  chief  of  the 


Sheriff 


JMI 
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Enforcement    and    Intelligence 

Kenneth  J.  Braun. 

the  narootici  chief.  Captain 
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The  promotion  and  the  article  recognize 
career    that    has    brought 
Brie  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment across  t  he  state  for  its  Imaginative 
sting"  opera  ions  to  infiltrate  the  dnig 
market  and  bu  "glary  rings. 

As  far  as  I'  n  concerned."  Sheriff  Braun 
said,  "Joe  is  I  he  equivalent  of  a  Congres- 
il  Honor  winner  in  civilian 
brave  and  very  smart  police 
34  years  in  law  enforcement, 
he's  the  best  :  've  seen.  No  one  else  can  do 
what  he  can  d  >,  but  pretty  soon  we're  going 
ip  a  new  technique  on  the 


to  use 
street.' 

Capt  Peter  Scaocia.  chief  of  investigative 
^e  has  worked  closely  with 
Sgt.  Petronelli  and  Is  looking  forward  to  "a 
very  innovative  technique  we  are  in  the 
process  of  ^rmulatlng"  for  combating 
street  crime. 

"Joe  has  arrested  over  1,000  susi>ects  in 
his  career,"  Ci  pt.  Scacda  said.  "He  has  a  99 
conviition  ratio.  When  he  gets 
them,  he  gets  <  hem." 

The  underco  i^er  lawman  has  been  able  to 
survive  a  decafle  of  undercover  work  in  the 
"because  of  his  ability  to 
change  his  appearance  effectively  and  real- 
istically" and]  because  he  is  "a  natural 
actor,"  accordkig  to  the  story  in  the  maga- 
zine published  by  the  New  York  State  Sher- 
iffs AssodaUo^  Institute. 

Calling  Sgt.  PetroneUa  "very  possibly  the 
best  domestic  undercover  narcotics  officer 
in  the  Unite<^  States,"  the  Empire  State 
Sheriff  said  the  "gutters  and  alleys"  haven't 
given  him  the  glamour  of  the  Serpicos  in 
real  life  and  d  ovie  fiction.  "The  closest  Joe 
has  been  to  bi|  -time  media  Is  an  appearance 
with  Sheriff  Braun  on  'Good  Morning 
America,'  "  it  a  dded. 

But  Joseph  1  "etronella  has  made  big  head- 
lines in  Westei  a  New  York  since  his  first  big 
"sting"  operal  Ion.  in  which  he  inf  Utrated 
the  food-stami  i  black  market  after  the  Bliz- 
zard of  '77.  Tv  o  years  later,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  criminal  deputy,  and  in  1980  be  was 
named  a  detec  ive  sergeant. 

The  15  m  ijor  "sting"  operations— in 
which  an  und«  rcover  man  masquerades  as  a 
criminal  whili!  a  team  of  agents  photo- 
graphs and  tajerecords  the  illegal  transac- 
tions—have ccme  in  such  quick  succession 
that  many  pe>ple  have  asked  how  he  can 
avoid  running  ^to  the  same  street  criminals 
a  second  time,  i 

The  answer.pe  says,  is  that  he  often  does 
cross  paths  wfth  convicted  defendants.  Not 
only  has  he  Mftly  avoided  the  ones  who 
might  have  recognized  tiim,  but  he  actually 
has  dealt  witli  and  arrested  some  criminals 
a  second  time.  1 

After  the  fend  stamp  investigation  there 
followed  a  settles  of  primarily  drug-related 
probes  startink  with  Operation  Scatter,  in 
Kenmore  and  Town  of  Tonawanda,  and  Op- 
eration Delaware,  in  which  a  pound  of  co- 
caine was  conf  seated. 

Then  came  Operation  Siamese,  in  the 
twin  Tonawaiidas;   Operation   Bittersweet, 
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near  Sweet  Home  High  School;  Operation 
Pled  Piper,  near  Southslde  High  School:  Op- 
eration Needle,  near  the  methadone  center 
at  Buffalo  Oeneral  Hospital:  Operation 
Rock  in  Black  Rock  and  Riverside,  and  Op- 
eration Polar  Bear  in  North  Buffalo. 

Next  came  Operation  Market  near  the 
Broadway  Market,  Operation  Operation  at 
Erie  County  Medical  Center,  which  centered 
on  the  thefts  of  hospital  property;  Oper- 
ation Stripcaine,  on  the  Elmwood  strip;  and 
Operation  Grasshopper,  in  which  youths  on 
bicycles  sold  pot  at  Burgard  High  School. 

More  recently,  Sgt.  Petronella  spearhead- 
ed Operation  Pac  Man.  arresting  drug  deal- 
ers and  other  criminals  hanging  around 
video  arcade  rooms. 

Honored  with  a  public  service  medal  from 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  in  1981, 
Sgt.  Petronella  used  the  $500  award  to  es- 
tablish a  scholarship  fund  for  a  high  school 
student  wishing  to  study  criminal  Justice  in 
college. 

The  first  award  was  given  to  a  Riverside 
High  School  graduate  last  Jime,  and  now 
the  scholarships  also  have  been  opened  to 
law  enforcement  officers  wishing  to  further 
their  education.  A  foundation  to  administer 
the  Joseph  A.  Petronella  Scholarship  has 
been  formed  by  several  friends  under  the 
leadership  of  businessman  Robert  Rich  Jr.« 


HONORING  DR.  JOHN  J.  COLLINS 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OPCAUrORNIA 
tH  THK  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  education  of  Dr. 
John  J.  Collins,  president  of  Bakers- 
field  College,  who  is  retiring  this 
month  after  25  years  with  the  college. 

It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to 
honor  John  Collins  today,  because  he 
is  a  close  friend  and  former  colleague 
whom  I  have  known  since  I  first  came 
to  Bakersf  ield  College  as  an  instructor 
in  1965.  I  have  always  held  John  Col- 
lins in  the  higher  regard,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  associated  with 
him. 

This  respect  is  shared  among  com- 
munity college  presidents  throughout 
California  and  indeed,  the  Nation.  In  a 
State  which  boasts  the  finest  commu- 
nity college  education  system  in  the 
Nation,  Dr.  CoUins  has  helped  to  make 
Baskerfield  College  one  of  the  top 
community  colleges,  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Collins  was  an  instructor  and 
coach  at  Bakersf  ield  College  when  the 
school— finally— received  its  own 
campus  in  1955.  Except  for  a  tenure  as 
president  of  Moorpark  College  from 
1961  to  1966,  Dr.  Collins  has  served 
the  students  of  Bakersfield  College 
continuously  since  then. 

He  has  been  a  leader  and  an  innova- 
tor on  behalf  of  Bakersfield  College. 
Dr.  Collins  helped  to  plan  and  estab- 
lish two  learning  centers  which  have 
brought  the  college  to  the  community 
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in  Delano  and  downtown  Bakersfield. 
He  has  helped  to  bring  computers  Into 
the  classroom,  establishing  a  new  high 
technology  curriculum  and  computers 
to  aid  in  teaching  the  more  traditional 
disciplines. 

Under  Dr.  Collins'  direction,  Bakers- 
field College  has  become  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  community  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  training  needs  of  local 
industry  and  business,  but  it  has  also 
maintained  its  national  standing 
among  the  more  traditional  curricula. 
Many  of  the  learning  programs  at  Ba- 
kersfield College  have  served  as 
models  for  other  colleges  throughout 
the  Nation.  As  a  charter  member  of 
the  League  for  Innovation  in  the  Com- 
munity College,  the  school  shares  its 
methods  with  educators  around  the 
country.  Dr.  Collins  had  a  role  in 
forming  this  forward-looking  body. 

All  of  these  achievements  speak  well 
for  John  Collins'  abilities  as  an  admin- 
istrator, but  they  are  grounded  in  his 
experience  and  dedication  as  a  teacher 
of  students.  John  Collins  spent  41 
years  in  education,  and  everything  he 
has  accomplished  has  spnmg  from  his 
dedication  to  learning. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Collins  has  served 
his  community  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  Way 
and  Red  Cross  chapters.  He  also  inter- 
rupted a  budding  teaching  career  in 
1941  to  serve  as  an  infantry  company 
commander  in  the  Pacific  theater 
during  World  War  II. 

I  am  delighted  for  this  opportunity 
to  honor  Dr.  Collins  before  this  body. 
I  wish  him  well  as  he  leaves  Bakers- 
field College.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing educator  and  a  good  friend, 
and  the  college  will  miss  him.  He  has 
earned  his  retirement  many  times 
over.* 
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CONGRESSMAN  TONY  P.  HALL 
TESTIFIES  ON  CONVENTIONAL 
ARMS  TRANSFER  LIMITATIONS 
LEGISLA-nON 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23,  1983,  I  had  the  honor  of 
testifying  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific 
Affairs  on  the  issue  of  conventional 
arms  transfer  limitations. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  my  remarks  follows: 
Convkhtional  Arms  Tram sfik  Lhotatioiis 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee today  to  discuss  the  issue  of  conven- 
tional arms  transfer  limitations.  The  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  under  your  leadership, 
Mr.  Chairman,  deserves  to  be  commended 


for  the  efforts  it  has  made  over  several 
yean  to  focus  attention  on  this  serious 
Inteniatlonal  Issue. 

My  interest  In  conventional  arms  transfer 
policies  was  stimulated  in  part  by  the  Falk- 
land Islands  conflict  last  year.  I  was  deeply 
concerned  that  a  country  like  Argentina 
could  acquire  the  sophisticated  military 
equipment  capable  of  challenging— and 
almost  defeating— the  British  navy.  Iron- 
ically, over  $300  million  worth  of  this  equip- 
ment was  sold  by  Great  Britain  itself  to  Ar- 
gentina. 

My  study  and  research  of  conventional 
arms  transfers  led  me  to  Introduce  H.  Con. 
Res.  415  on  September  29,  1982.  In  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  last  year  I  contacted 
over  125  Individuals  and  organizations  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  legislation  in  prep- 
aration for  this  98th  Congress.  The  positive 
and  enthusiastic  response  I  received  has  en- 
couraged my  efforts  this  year  with  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer limitations  measure  as  H.J.  Res.  128. 

Most  of  the  discussion  about  arms  limita- 
tion has  focused  on  the  important  issue  of 
nuclear  arms  control.  The  nuclear  freeze 
legislation  has  succeeded  in  stimulating  na- 
tional and  international  debate  on  the  pros- 
pects of  nuclear  war,  and  led  to  broad  citi- 
zen Involvement  in  one  of  the  most  critical 
issues  facing  all  of  humanity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  similar  attention  can 
now  be  directed  to  another  challenge  of 
arms  limitation:  the  alarming  escalation  of 
global  conventional  arms  sales.  The  hear- 
ings scheduled  by  this  Subcommittee  on  the 
issue  are  a  significant  part  of  this  process. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  recall  that  while  there 
have  been  no  deaths  since  World  War  II  as 
a  result  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  be- 
tween 12  and  15  million  people  have  been 
killed  in  wars  and  conflicts  involving  con- 
ventional weapons. 

Currently,  the  world  spends  $22  on  mili- 
tary purposes  for  every  $1  it  spends  on  de- 
velopment aid  to  poor  countries.  According 
to  the  U.N.  Center  for  Disarmament,  the 
money  required  to  provide  adequate  food, 
water,  education,  health  and  housing  for  ev- 
eryone in  the  world  has  been  estimated  at 
about  $18.5  billion  per  year.  The  world 
spends  this  much  on  arms  every  two  weelcs. 
In  the  developing  world,  ten  times  more  is 
spent  on  arms  than  on  health,  education, 
and  welfare  combined. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  between  1978  and  1981  conventional 
arms  transfer  agreements  l>etween  develop- 
ing nations  and  arms  supplying  nations  to- 
taled $120.6  billion.  During  this  period,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  the  developing  world's 
leading  individual  arms  supplier,  with  arms 
agreements  with  developing  countries  total- 
ing $33.2  billion.  Third  World  arms  deals  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  traUed  at 
$30.7  billion. 

The  most  interesting  statistic  for  conven- 
tional arms  agreements  for  these  four  years 
is  the  $45.5  billion  worth  of  agreements 
with  developing  nations  by  free  world  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States.  Our 
Western  Allies,  such  as  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Italy  actually 
have  the  largest  share  of  the  conventional 
arms  market. 

Particularly  alarming  is  the  fact  that  the 
world's  leading  arms  developers  are  now  ex- 
porting their  most  advanced  weapons  with 
little  or  no  time  lapse  between  introduction 
into  their  own  arsenals  and  transfer  abroad. 
Among  the  examples  of  this  are  the  trans- 
fers of  advanced  French  Mirage  fighters 
and  Exocet  missUes,  Soviet  T-72  tanks,  and 
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United  States  F-15  and  F-I6  fighters  and 
Phoenix  and  Sidewinder  missUes. 

WeMwns  and  warfare  have  been  an  ongo- 
ing element  of  the  human  experience. 
Clearly,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  all 
arms  transfers  can  be  stopped  or  that 
swords  will  be  beaten  into  plowshares 
around  the  globe. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  there  are 
specific,  practical  steps  that  the  United 
States  can  take  to  rein  in  the  runaway  con- 
ventional arms  race.  The  stltuation  becomes 
hopeless  only  if  we  refuse  to  act. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced,  UJ. 
Res.  128,  calls  for  a  four-point  program  to 
achieve  conventional  arms  transfer  limita- 
tions. It  prescribes  a  simultaneous  multi- 
track  approach  to  conventional  arms  re- 
straint. Permit  me  to  briefly  outline  the 
four  tracks  recommended  in  H.J.  Res.  128. 

KZSUIIPTION  OF  THZ  CAT  TALKS  WITH  THE 

sovnromoK 
The  first  point  of  my  resolution  is  that 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  Immediately  begin  negotiations  to 
resume  the  Conventional  Arms  Transfer 
(CAT)  talks.  It  is  my  contention  that  we 
should  commence  discussions  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  provide  for  the  formal  resumption 
of  the  talks  initiated  by  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration in  1977. 

A  possible  first  step  might  be  to  esUblish 
a  bilateral  working  group  to  consider  the 
means  of  moving  forward  with  renewed 
CAT  talks.  I  make  this  recommendation 
fully  aware  of  the  traditional  difficulties  of 
finding  common  ground  for  any  arms-relat- 
ed agreement  between  the  superpowers. 

Observers  and  participants  have  cited  sev- 
eral reasons  for  U.S.  difficulties  with  the 
CAT  talks  of  1977  and  1978.  Some  contend 
that  the  internal  clash  between  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  State 
Department  perspectives  on  the  talks  was 
the  principal  factor.  Others  point  to  the  re- 
straining impact  of  improved  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Yet  a  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  that  a  significant  ele- 
ment was  the  failure  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration to  pursue  parallel  discussions  about 
conventional  arms  limitations  with  the 
Western  arms  suppliers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  problems  that  led  to 
the  lack  of  success  of  the  first  CAT  talks  are 
not  Insurmountable.  Indeed,  the  CAT  expe- 
rience under  the  Carter  Administration  pro- 
vides a  valuable  guide  for  a  renewed  effort 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

First,  the  CAT  talks  proceeded  further 
than  most  observers  ever  thought  possible. 
Genuine  progress  seemed  to  have  been 
made  prior  to  the  fourth  ro\ind  of  negotia- 
tions. Seconds  the  talks  showed  that  there 
might  be  room  for  some  reasonably  specific 
restraints  on  certain  classes  of  weapons, 
such  as  those  useful  to  terrorists.  Third,  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  flatly  reject  the  Ameri- 
can proposal  to  discuss  specific  regional 
guidelines.  This  particularly  was  a  most  en- 
couraging development. 

The  most  important  reason  for  a  contin- 
ued United  States-Soviet  dialogue  is  that  re- 
gional arms  races  are  most  often  a  direct 
result  of  competition  between  our  two  coim- 
tries.  The  attempt  to  win  friends  or  to  com- 
pete through  proxies  has  been  a  dangerous 
and  destabilizing  dimension  of  superpower 
competition.  Such  local  conflicts  carry  with 
them  the  potential  for  eventual  direct  In- 
volvement of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  therefore  in  both  coun- 
tries' interests  to  discuss  the  conventional 
arms  competition  between  them  in  the 
Third  World. 
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The  CAT  talks  offered  hope  that  progreH 
could  be  made  on  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer limitations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
should  take  the  initiative  in  attempting  to 
get  these  talks  back  on  track.  Let  us  demon- 
strate to  the  world  our  willingness  to  re- 
strain and  set  rules  for  the  conventional 
arms  competition  both  nations  are  support- 
ing in  the  developing  world. 

coHvnmoiiAL    arms    TRAirarxR    limitatioii 

DISCUSSIONS   WITH   THE   PRIX   WORLD   ARMS 
SUFPLTHrO  MATIOHS 

The  second  point  of  my  resolution  is  that 
the  United  States  should  Immediately  begin 
discussions  with  the  free  world  arms  supply- 
ing nations  to  limit  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers to  developing  nations  and  to  establish 
qualitative  guidelines  for  conventional  arms 
transfers.  While  bilateral  talks  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  SUtes  are  necessary 
if  long-term  progress  on  arms  restraint  is  to 
be  realized,  the  most  immediate  goal  should 
be  to  encoiu-age  multilateral  initiatives.  As  I 
mentioned  In  discussing  the  CAT  talks, 
these  bUateral  talks  might  have  been  helped 
If  simultaneous  arms  limitation  discussions 
with  our  Western  allies  had  been  In 
progress. 

It  Is  Important  to  re-emphasize  that  the 
major  Western  suppliers  combined  deliver  a 
majority  of  the  weapons  traded  In  the  Inter- 
national market.  Moreover,  they  are  more 
often  In  direct  competition  with  each  other 
than  are  Eastern  and  Western  suppliers.  It 
makes  sense  lor  some  coordination  to  take 
place  among  the  Western  suppliers,  since  a 
Joint  effort  on  their  part  would  limit  the 
abUity  of  the  Western-oriented  arms  recipi- 
ents to  "shop"  elsewhere. 

Initially,  this  free  world  arms  suppliers 
track  might  proceed  without  formal  agree- 
ments In  order  to  accustom  the  participants 
to  a  new  coordinating  mechanism.  This 
might  then  lead  to  more  formal  agreements 
at  a  later  stage. 

Developing  channels  of  communication  on 
conventional  arms  restraint  among  the 
Western  allies  would  be  especially  valuable 
during  times  of  crises.  For  example,  a  con- 
sultative mechanism  would  have  been  most 
useful  during  the  Falkland  Islands  crisis. 

While  there  is  boimd  to  continue  to  be 
competition  among  the  free  world  suppliers. 
It  would  be  beneficial  If  an  effort  could  be 
pursued  to  develop  a  market-sharing  ap- 
proach. Such  an  approach  could  begin  by 
acknowledging  French  and  British  Interests, 
for  example,  in  continued  production  of  cer- 
tain weapons  systems.  Thus.  French  super- 
sonic aircraft  and  helicopters  and  some 
types  of  British  mlssUes  or  surface  ships 
could  be  given  assurances  of  adequate 
export  outlets.  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the 
Western  alliance  to  bring  Important  suppli- 
ers into  the  restraint  framework  and  to  re- 
enforce  common  security  interests. 

Discussions  among  the  free  world  suppli- 
ers should  aim  to  establish  criteria  for  what 
will  be  sold  and  where  it  will  be  sold.  Quali- 
tative restraints  on  certain  classes  of  equip- 
ment should  be  a  primary  Initial  goal.  An 
example  here  might  be  advanced  missiles  of 
the  caliber  of  the  French  Exocet 

In  addition,  agreements  should  be  sought 
with  respect  to  not  introducing  certain  so- 
phisticated weapons  into  regions  of  the 
world  where  those  weapons  presently  are 
not  available.  A  reasonable  goal  might  be  a 
consensus  on  the  part  of  the  Western  arms 
sellers  not  to  sell  advanced  supersonic  fight- 
er aircraft  to  regions  like  South  America 
and  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
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THK  ARMS  I  BLUna— THK  GBnVA  TRACK 

The  third  p  >int  of  my  resolution  is  that 
the  United  States  should  Immediately, 
through  the  C  aaimlttee  on  Disarmament  in 
Genera  or  thi  ough  some  other  appropriate 
toternational  forum,  begin  conventional 
anna  transfer  discussions  between  nations 
aeUtaw  cooveitimal  weapons  and  nations 
pmrhasing  su  h  weapons  to  limit  such  arms 
transfers. 

This  third  inek  focuses  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dt  armamoit  at  Geneva,  more 
fonnally  calle  I  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dia  iimament,  which  was  created 
in  1962  as  a  n  ultilateral  forum  for  negotla- 
ticHis  on  disat  nament  It  reports  to  and  is 
instructed  by  the  VJS.  General  Assembly. 
Its  moDbersMp  includes  nations  of  both 
Caaton  and  R^estem  blocs,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  no  i-aligned  nations.  This  multi- 
lateral forum  has  been  the  site  of  discus- 
sions on  genei  al  disarmament,  nuclear  test- 
ing, demilitarl  mtion  of  the  seabeds,  chemi- 
cal and  biolog  cal  weapons,  and  humanitari- 
an laws.  Sevc  ral  advantages  might  be  de- 
rived from  a  d  alogue  in  such  a  body. 
First,  a  bett  t  understanding  of  the  legiti- 
requirements  of  developing 
be  a  primary  target.  It  is  im- 
portant that  his  sensitivity  be  considered 
andaddreaaed 

Second,  soiie  initial  gains  might  be 
achieved  by  fdcusing  on  weapons  useful  to 
terrorists.  Thi  i  focus  might  defuse  the  more 
volatile  aspects  of  such  a  dialogue  by  con- 
centrating on  I  lommon  problems. 

Third,  such  a  forum  might  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  outlines  for  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized code  >f  principles  regarding  legiti- 
mate arms  tra  isf  er  practices.  This  approach 
could  be  modeled  after  discussions  of  inter- 
nationally re<$>gnized  standards  of  human 
rights. 

Fourth,  sucH  a  forum  might  begin  to  serve 
as  a  vehicle  f(  r  differentiating  among  vari- 
ous regional  ii  terests  and  concerns.  This,  in 
turn,  could  s«rve  as  an  impetus  for  initia- 
tives within  t:  le  existing  regional  organiza- 
tions, such  as  ^he  Organization  of  American 
Statea. 

It  is  imperative  to  initiate  a  supplier /re- 
cipient track  i  3r  conventional  arms  transfer 
limitation  tails.  The  Committee  on  Disar- 
mament of  fell  a  pre-existing  fonmi  with 
which  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity have  1  lad  some  experience.  In  addi- 
tion, it  offen  the  advantage  of  not  being 
closely  identlf  ed  with  U.S.  interests. 
sxLSfrrrvs  sklt-restraiht 
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Research  Service  report  "Changing  Perspec- 
tlvea  on  U.8.  Arms  Transfer  Policy"  which 
was  prepijvd  for  this  Subcommittee  in  IMl. 
The  report  mentioned  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration's tumdowns  of  the  F-5E  aircraft  for 
Qoatonala,  the  A-7  for  Pakistan,  the  F-4 
for  Taiwan,  the  F-4G  for  Iran,  and  F-16's 
for  Turkey. 

Used  carefully,  a  measure  of  self-restraint 
can  signal  continued  willingness  to  engage 
in  negotiations.  Such  restraints  also  may  en- 
courage reciprocal  action  by  other  suppli- 
ers—creating tadt  multilateral  agreements 
in  those  cases  where  explicit  negotiations 
are  not  possible.  We  engaged  In  such  re- 
straint with  the  Russians  during  both  the 
Korean  and  Vietnamese  confllcta. 

At  the  very  least,  selective  self-restraint 
can  play  an  Important,  if  limited,  part  in  the 
initial  stages  of  a  larger  effort  to  encourage 
conventional  arms  control  and  also  allow  a 
nation  to  refuse  to  transfer  weapons  on 
grounds  of  principle.  Human  rights,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  other  general  prin- 
ciples supported  by  the  United  States  are 
vital  threads  in  the  fabric  of  U.S.  diplomacy. 

There  also  is  the'  less  esoteric  consider- 
ation of  the  potential  adverse  impact  of 
overseas  sales  of  sophisticated  U.S.  equip- 
ment on  our  own  military  supplies.  The 
CJLS.  report  for  this  Subcommittee  called 
attention  to  the  issue  of  an  aggressive  arms 
sale  policy  resulting  in  a  draw-down  of  VS. 
service  inventories.  That  report  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  the  impact  of  F-16  aircraft  sales  to 
non-NATO  countries.  I  would  urge  this  Sub- 
committee to  pursue  the  draw-down  issue 
further  with  Administration  officials  and  to 
solicit  the  comments  of  the  appropriate 
Pentagon  personnel. 

The  Administration  should  be  encouraged 
by  Congress  to  continue  selective  self-re- 
straint and  to  continue  to  observe  qualita- 
titve  guidelines  with  respect  to  the  levels  of 
sophistication  of  the  weapons  transferred. 
The  United  States  should  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  unilaterally  up  the  ante  in  regional 
balances  of  power.  Inevitably,  the  balance 
of  power  will  be  restored,  but  at  a  higher 
and  more  potentially  explosive  level. 

SUMHART 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced,  H.J. 
Res.  128,  is  intended  to  offer  a  concerted, 
broad-based  conventional  arms  transfer  lim- 
itation effort  on  several  tracks.  The  multi- 
track  approach  recognizes  the  complexity  of 
the  international  arms  transfer  network. 
Regional  differences,  bloc  competition,  eco- 
nomic considerations,  and  security  needs  are 
but  a  few  of  the  factors  which  make  conven- 
tional arms  restraint  difficult  to  accommo- 
date within  Just  one  negotiating  framework 
or  track. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  for  the  Congress  at 
this  Juncture  to  urge  the  Administration  to 
develop  a  coherent  and  visible  conventional 
arms  transfer  limitation  strategy.  Further, 
the  Administration  should  immediately 
begin  multltrack  discussions  that  will  lead 
to  both  informal  and  formal  agreements 
and  guidelines  with  respect  to  conventional 
arms  sales. 

In  order  to  facilitate  Congressional  over- 
sight of  this  endeavor,  HJ.  Res.  128  re- 
quires the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
every  six  months  on  the  actions  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  and  the  progress  being  made 
toward  achievement  of  the  objectives  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution.  The  report  envi- 
sioned by  this  legislation  would  be  a  most 
useful  and  valuable  document  concerning 
the  global  efforts  at  conventional  arms 
transfer  limitations.  I  would  hope  that  It 
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could  serve  as  the  basis  for  Congrenional 
and  other  initiatives  on  the  issues  relating 
to  conventional  arms  transfers. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  again  thank 
the  Subcommittee  for  holding  this  hearing 
and  for  providing  leadership  on  this  iamie.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  attention  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  given  to  H  J.  Res.  128.  and  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Subcoomilttee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  B.J.  Rea.  128  will  be  a 
catalyst  for  fiuther  efforts  concerning  con- 
ventional arms  transfer  limitations.  My  ob- 
jective in  introducing  this  legislation  is  to 
stimulate  debate  and  Interest,  and  encour- 
age the  active  involvement  of  those  who  are 
in  a  position  both  to  influence  and  to  direct 
the  conventional  arms  transfer  policies  of 
this  country. 

The  Issues  relating  to  conventional  arms 
transfers  will  not  be  resolved  in  this  Con- 
gress. We  can,  however,  begin  the  processes 
through  which  these  issues  can  be  ad- 
dressed. I  look  forward  to  working  with  this 
Subcommittee  on  these  efforts.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OPHKW  jnSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence. 
Bom  in  the  ravages  of  World  War  I. 
the  Lithuanian  nation  had  a  brief  but 
noble  existence.  For  24  years  their 
democratic  institutions  and  climate  of 
intellectual  vigor  stood  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  Gulag  of  their  Soviet 
neighbors  to  the  east. 

This  brief  freedom  was  short  lived. 
In  1940  over  300,000  Soviet  troops  in- 
vaded and  illegally  annexed  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  nation.  Little  did 
anyone  know  that  this  action  portend- 
ed a  future  and  equally  cruel  Soviet 
expansion  into  other  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe. 

While  we  in  the  United  States  have 
refused  to  legitimize  the  Soviet  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania  by  not  recognizing 
this  status,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
must  live  with  the  hard  reality  of 
Soviet  domination.  Most  of  the  3Vi 
million  people  in  Lithuania  are  devout 
Catholics  who  face  systematic  harass- 
ment and  obstruction  of  their  right  to 
practice  their  religion  freely.  The 
Kremlin  continues  to  deny  them  reli- 
gious freedom  and  cruelly  suppresses 
and  denies  Lithuanian  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural development. 

Lithuanian  is  a  small  nation  com- 
posed of  hard  working  and  industrious 
people.  Many  of  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  come  to  live  in  my  district  in 
New  Jersey  where  they  are  admired 
and  respected  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  history  of  the  land  which 
they  left  reaches  back  nearly  1,000 
years.  It  has  not  always  been  a  happy 
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history,  for  most  of  that  time  it  was 
dranlnated  by  foreign  powers.  Never- 
theleas,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
remained  strong  in  spirit  and  suocess- 
fully  fought  off  efforts  to  replace 
their  culture  with  that  of  their  con- 
querers.  For  that  reason,  they  are  es- 
pecially well  prepared  to  withstand 
the  continuous  efforts  by  the  Soviets 
to  eradicate  their  national  identity. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  when  I  say  that  our  prayers  and 
hopes  lie  with  the  Lithuanian  people 
whose  courage  under  domination  is  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  Our  prayers  must 
be  matched  by  vigilance  in  our  actions 
to  pressure  the  Soviets  to  exhibit  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  liberties  in 
their  policy  toward  all  the  oppressed 
nations  of  the  Soviet  empire.* 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  FORCE 
MODERNIZATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPIHDIAIfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  my  Foreign  Af- 
fairs nevirsletter  for  February  1983  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Arms  Control  ahd  Force  Moderrizatioh 

The  prevention  of  war  and  the  control  of 
arms  are  the  most  important  issues  of  our 
time.  These  paramount  tasks  require  a 
strong  commitment  to  maintAin  sufficient 
strength  so  that  we  can  protect  our  inter- 
ests and  deter  aggression.  Peace  and  securi- 
ty must  also  be  preserved  by  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  secure  the  agreement  of  poten- 
tial adversaries  to  verifiable  cuts  in  military 
forces.  There  are  no  serious  voices  today 
who  would  deny  that  both  these  tasks  must 
be  undertaken. 

Our  record  in  arms  control  in  the  recent 
past  Is  cause  for  concern.  We  have  not  com- 
pleted an  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1976.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  administration  of  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  we  are  not  engaged  in 
negotiating  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  We  have  not  ratified  the  second  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  treaty,  and  we  are  now 
trying  to  renegotiate  the  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  treaty  and  the  threshold  test  ban 
treaty.  We  have  Just  removed  the  head  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  are  engaged  at  the  moment  in  a  fight 
over  its  direction.  Most  disturbing  is  that  we 
have  given  the  impression  of  building  up 
our  defenses  pell-mell  while  delaying  arms 
control.  The  rationale  behind  the  buildup 
Included  the  goal  of  negotiating  mutual  cuts 
in  military  forces  from  a  position  of 
strength,  but  the  buildup  has  been  pursued 
with  an  urgency  and  a  momentum  which 
has,  as  a  practical  matter,  pushed  that  goal 
into  the  background. 

The  need  to  modernize  our  strategic 
forces  is  genuine.  A  few  statistics  tell  a  large 
part  of  the  story.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
our  nuclear  warheads  are  on  weapons  which 
are  aged  15  years  or  more,  while  75%  of 
Soviet  warheads  are  on  weapons  which  are 
aged  five  years  or  less.  In  the  decade  of  the 
I970's.  the  Soviets  deployed  four  new  sub- 
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marine  types,  two  new  submarine-launched 
missQe  types,  and  three  new  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  mlasile  types,  while  we  deployed 
new  types  in  none  of  these  categories 
(though  we  expanded  our  arsenal  of  war- 
heads at  a  faster  rate). 

Arms  control  and  force  modernization 
should  be  seen  as  equal  partners,  not  com- 
petitors, in  the  drive  to  achieve  peace  and 
security.  An  example  which  makes  the  point 
is  the  anti-ballistic  missile  treaty,  a  pact 
under  which  both  superpowers  agreed  not 
to  build  more  than  a  small  number  of  anti- 
ballistic  missiles.  The  agreement  was  a  suc- 
cessful piece  of  defense  planning  in  that  it 
made  large  investments  in  a  new  military 
technology  unnecessary.  There  are  other  in- 
stances where  we  can  see  with  hindsight 
that  problems  could  have  been  avoided  by 
an  arms  control  agreement.  If  the  American 
negotiating  team  had  been  allowed  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Its  chief  negotiator  during 
talks  on  the  first  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty,  there  would  now  be  a  ban  against 
the  arming  of  missiles  with  more  than  one 
independently  targetable  warhead  ("MIRV- 
Ing").  We  had  an  advantage  at  that  time  in 
the  appropriate  technology,  but  the  Soviets 
now  have  the  advantage  because  they  have 
larger  missUes  and  can  put  more  warheads 
on  each  one.  It  is  this  MIRVing  which  has 
made  our  land-based  missiles  theoretically 
viilnerabie.  Problems  like  this  do  not  have 
to  be  solved  if  they  are  avoided. 

If  arms  control  Is  to  play  a  key  role  in  de- 
fense planning,  certain  conditions  have  to 
be  met.  First,  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment must  reflect  the  equal  partnership  of 
arms  control  and  force  modernization.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  in  recent  months.  In 
the  President's  first  budget,  there  was  no 
money  for  the  resimiption  of  negotiations, 
but  there  was  $1,600  billion  for  a  five-year 
military  buildup.  Important  positions  in  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
were  left  unfilled,  and  it  took  imtU  Novem- 
ber of  1981  for  the  formulation  of  proposals 
to  control  intermediate-range  arms,  and  an- 
other six  months  for  the  formulation  of 
proposals  to  control  strategic  arms.  Arms 
control  must  be  brought  In  as  a  concern  in 
defense  planning  at  the  start.  Once  pro- 
grams to  develop  weapons  are  almost  com- 
plete, it  is  hard  for  arms  controllers  to  do 
any  more  than  formalize  the  upper  limits  on 
planned  deployment. 

The  second  condition  is  that  arms  control- 
lers need  to  have  criteria  for  deciding  which 
weapons  they  most  want  to  control.  A  freeze 
on  all  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems  is  a  desirable  goal,  if  it  is  done  by 
both  sides  in  a  situation  of  strategic  parity 
and  if  It  is  verifiable.  But  it  does  not  give  us 
a  way  to  distinguish  among  weapons.  This  is 
why  I  support  efforts  to  give  special  empha- 
sis to  destabilizing  weapons.  Nuclear  weap- 
ons which  threaten  a  first  strike  to  either 
side  seem  to  be  the  most  destabilizing  be- 
cause it  is  the  existence  of  these  weapons 
that  tempts  a  preemptive  strike,  or  the 
adoption  of  a  launch-on-waming  strategy 
which  leaves  the  retaliatory  response  to  the 
computers. 

Third,  the  commitment  to  increase  our 
armed  strength  and  the  commitment  to 
pursue  arms  control  need  to  be  under  firm 
political  control.  Decisions  on  defense  must 
not  be  taken  autonomously,  with  a  momen- 
tum of  their  own.  Leading  defense  planners 
have  testified  in  Congress  that  they  have 
not  had  adequate  guidance  from  political 
authorities.  If  this  guidance  Is  not  provided, 
the  perception  grows  that  the  arms  race  Is 
out  of  control.  Without  the  active  interven- 
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tlon  of  political  leadera,  this  momentum 
cannot  be  halted.  Arms  control  needs  politi- 
cal support  from  the  highest  levels  of  our 
government. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  educating 
political  leaders  to  play  this  sort  of  role. 
The  details  of  defense  planning  are  com- 
plex, and  these  are  disguised  in  almost  im- 
penetrable Jargon.  However,  we  can  take  en- 
couragonent  from  the  large  ntmiber  of 
people  who  familiarize  themselves  with 
much  of  this  detalL  There  is  a  startling  con- 
trast with  a  few  years  ago  in  the  number  of 
participants  knowledgeable  in  the  public 
discussion  of  these  topics.  This  in  turn  has 
caused  the  political  leadership  to  get  more 
involved.  The  debate  in  Congress  is  more  in- 
formed than  it  used  to  be.  If  this  interest 
and  this  educational  process  can  be  main- 
tained, we  may  yet  be  able  to  give  arms  con- 
trol the  importance  it  deserves  in  national 
security  policy.* 


GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  FDQUA.  Bftr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Miller  of  California,  one  of 
my  distinguished  predecessors  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Tectwology. 

George  P.  Miller  served  in  this 
House  for  almost  three  decades, 
having  been  elected  first  in  1944.  He 
was  chairman  of  oiu"  committee,  then 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  for  more  than  10 
years,  from  the  fall  of  1961  until  he 
left  Congress  in  January  1973. 

Chairman  Miller  was  a  dedicated 
and  effective  spokesman  for  America's 
space  program.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee  which  was  created  as 
part  of  the  Nation's  response  to  the 
Soviet  space  program.  From  the  time 
he  became  chairman  in  1961  until  he 
retired,  his  leadership  helped  to  guide 
a  massive  scientific  and  engineering 
effort  which  proved  to  the  world  that 
American  ingenuity  and  determination 
would  more  than  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. Some  of  the  most  spectacular 
achievements  of  the  space  program 
were  accomplished  during  his  chair- 
manship, the  most  remarkable  being 
the  landing  of  American  astronauts  on 
the  Moon.  It  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  I  be- 
lieve our  national  space  program  de- 
serves our  continued  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, and  if  George  P.  Miller  were  here 
today  he  would  surely  urge  a  more  vig- 
orous space  program. 

One  of  the  few  Members  of  Congress 
who  was  a  graduate  engineer,  George 
P.  Miller  seldom  missed  an  opportuni- 
ty to  remind  his  lawyer  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  that.  "You  guys  think  in 
circles.  I  am  one  of  the  few  guys 
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Statbixiit  or  Mask  Tausmam,  Vice  Chaib- 
MAH.  VA  Holocaust  Kkiiokial  Coxmcn., 
Before  the  House  ComoTTBE  oir  Arrao- 
PRiATioira,  SuacomaTTSB  on  Ieterior  ahd 
Related  Aoekcies,  on  the  1984  Bthkiet 
POR  THE  UJS.  Holocaust  Memorial  Couh- 

CIL. 

This  spring  will  mark  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising— one  of 
the  many,  yet  all  too  few,  examples  of  hero- 
Ism  and  martyrdom  In  the  Holocaust  period. 
In  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  thousands  of  un- 
armed Jews  held  out  against  the  Nazi  war 
machine  longer  than  did  the  entire  armies 
of  some  European  nations.  Under  P.L.  96- 
388,  the  Council  will  encourage  Days  of  Re- 
membrance Commemorative  Ceremonies  In 
50  state  capitals,  as  well  as  many  other 
cities,  and  conduct  the  national  ceremony  in 
Washington,  D.C.  during  the  week  of  Days 
of  Remembrance  April  10.  We  will  welcome 
to  our  Washington  ceremony  more  than 
10.000  Jewish  survivors  of  the  Holocaust 
who  will  convene  here,  as  the  American 
Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors, 
not  to  petition  their  government,  but  to  give 
thanlu  to  the  United  States  for  liberating 
the  death  camps  and  offering  sanctuary  and 
citizenship  to  several  hundred  thousand  of 
their  numbers. 

Fifty  years  ago  ttiis  January,  Adolf  Hitler 
came  to  power  with  a  pseudo-messianic 
vision  of  the  one  thousand  year  Reich,  the 
total  domination  of  western  civilization,  and 
a  so-called  pure-blooded,  aryan  race  to  be 
achieved  through  genocidal  policies  and 
practices.  The  Third  Reich  was  destroyed 
within  a  dozen  years,  primarily  because 
America  entered  the  war.  Even  so.  Hitler  ac- 
complished the  most  horrible  of  his  primary 
goals,  slaughtering  of  two-thirds  of  the  Jews 
of  occupied  Europe,  six  million  in  all.  As  our 
Chairman,  Elle  Wiesel,  wrote  in  his  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Holo- 
caust, "not  every  victim  of  the  Holocaust 
was  a  Jew,  but  every  Jew  was  a  victim." 

In  the  several  thousand  years  of  recorded 
tiistory  only  a  handful  of  events  have  been 
so  great  or  so  evil  as  to  change  civilization 
for  aU  time  to  follow.  The  Holocaust  was 
such  an  event.  It  well  may  have  been,  if  you 
will,  the  Flood  of  our  mllleimium.  No 
himian  response  to  such  a  catastrophe  can 
be  very  adequate.  Yet  the  passage  of  four 
decades  since  this  awesome  tragedy  allows 
us  now  to  begin  to  Institutionalize  remem- 
brance of  those  events  and  the  lessons  from 
them.  Thus  it  was  in  wisdom  that  Congress 
unanimously  passed  P.L.  96-388.  We  must 
never  forget,  and  today  the  urgency  of  our 
task  grows  with  ever-quickening  pace,  espe- 
cially for  the  only  living  witnesses  of  the 
event— the  survivors  and  the  members  of 
the  liberating  armies,  the  average  age  of 
whom  Is  now  in  the  sixties. 

Occasionally  we  are  asked,  why  build  a 
living  museum  memorial  to  the  Holocaust  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  adjacent  to  the  Mall 
which  Is  consecrated  to  American  values? 
The  answers,  which  underlie  the  Congres- 
sional mandate,  are  many.  First,  perhaps. 
Hitler  declared  war  on  America's  values  and 
ultimately  was  stopped  by  our  determina- 
tion to  preserve  western  civilization  at  an 
enormous  cost  in  American  lives  and  materi- 
als. Second,  America  Is  the  home  of  the 
most  allied  liberators  in  the  free  world  and 
the  most  Jewish  survivors  other  than  the 
State  of  Israel.  Third,  such  lessons  as  the 
moral,  economic  and  national  security  costs 
of  anti-Semitism,  racial  discord  and  preju- 
dice, appeasement  of  oppressors,  and  mill- 
tary  unpreparedness  still  remain  to  he 
learned.  And  all  of  these  lessons  are  ever 
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central  to  the  problems  of  governing  the 
leading  democracy  of  the  world  in  a  period 
that  presents  greater  perils  to  human  nir- 
vival  than  even  Hitler  threatened  in  the  pre- 
nuclear  age.  As  distingulBhed  from  genoci- 
dal acts  on  the  one  hand,  and  World  War  n 
on  the  other,  the  Holocaust  represented  a 
governmental  policy  to  purge  from  the 
human  society  an  entire  "race,"  i.e.,  all 
human  beings  with  Jewish  blood  in  their 
veins,  regardless  of  their  economic,  political, 
religious  or  military  views  or  circumstances. 
But  the  consequences  for  all  free  societies, 
and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  by  partici- 
pants and  by-standera  alike,  can  and  must 
be  generalized.  In  this  respect  It  Is  especially 
fitting  tliat  a  living  educational  museum/ 
memorial  to  the  Holocaust  be  established  in 
the  Capital  of  the  free  world. 

To  plan  and  Implement  this  endeavor  Is 
an  unprecedented  task,  calling  forth  the 
best  efforts  of  skilled  professionals  and  con- 
sultants working  as  a  uniquely  structured 
interdisciplinary  team.  In  the  first  two  years 
the  Council,  aided  by  a  very  small  staff,  es- 
tablished a  pattern  for  the  aiuiual  Days  of 
Remembrance  ceremonies,  convened  at  the 
State  Department  an  tiistoric,  International 
Liberators  Conference,  and  worked  with  a 
number  of  historians  and  educators  to 
frame  the  major  issues  and  themes  for  the 
museimi  exhibits. 

As  this  the  third  year  began,  the  Council 
expanded  its  executive  leadership  and  the 
tempo  of  professional  planning  increased 
dramatically.  A  comprehensive  and  detailed 
outline  for  museum  planning  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Council  and  a  dedicated 
museum  planning  team  is  at  work.  Planning 
for  the  educational  foundation  and  archival 
activities  that  will  be  Integral  to  this  living 
museum  plan  is  now  being  sketched  out.  Fi- 
nally, this  spring  will  mark  the  inauguration 
of  a  national  development  campaign  to  raise 
the  private  funds  necessary  to  design  and 
build  the  museum  memorial. 

Fiscal  Year  1984  will  be  a  critical  year  be- 
cause we  will  be  making  the  transition  from 
preliminary  planning  to  final  planning  and 
the  beginning  of  implementation.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  cannot  during  the  coming  year 
flesh  out  in  minute  detail  the  components 
of  a  full-scale  information  retrieval  center, 
then  our  Museum  will  have  no  computer 
services  when  It  is  built.  Similarly,  if,  by  the 
end  of  1984,  we  have  not  taken  the  funda- 
mental steps  toward  a  complete  museum 
design  for  Interior  and  exterior  spaces  alike, 
then  it  will  be  Impossible  even  to  begin  to 
solicit  and  review  bids  for  construction. 

The  move  from  preliminary  planning  to 
final  planning  and  implementation  will  re- 
quire three  categories  of  major  Increases  in 
funding:  new  full-time  professional  and  sup- 
port staff;  a  considerably  expanded  use  of 
professional  consultants;  and  substantlaUy 
increased  travel  for  the  establishment  of 
professional  working  relationships  between 
the  Council  staff  and  related  United  States 
and  foreign  agencies  and  institutions. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Fiscal  Year 
1984  will  find  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  aggressively  engaged  in 
Its  major  fundraising  drive  for  approximate- 
ly $75,000,000  to  construct  and  endow  the 
on-going  life  of  a  U.S.  Holocaust  Museum 
and  Education  Foundation.  Thus,  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  the  Council's  budget 
in  the  coming  year  represent  essential  seed 
money  for  what  will  be  a  national  undertak- 
ing of  unparalleled  proportions. 

We  are  tiappy  to  report  that  the  Council 
and  its  staff  already  have  drawn  up  detaUed 
plans  and  timetables  for  all  activities  up  to 
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and  including  the  construction,  staffing  and 
openLng  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum.  We  have  every  confidence  that 
this  project  will  unite  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  broad  sectors  of  the  American 
people  in  what  Is  one  of  the  most  worthy 
undertakings  of  our  generation.* 
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NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT— NO 
PLACE  FOR  AMATEURS 


WE  LOVE  LUCI 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr,  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
lightful event  will  be  held  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's Mansion  in  Austin.  Tex.,  this 
coming  April  14.  Texas  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Mark  White  wiU  help  culminate 
the  "We  Love  Luci"  project,  honoring 
Luci  Baines  Johnson,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  our  beloved  former  Presi- 
dent and  Lady  Bird  Johnson.  A 
$50,000  goal  has  been  set  by  the  spon- 
sors to  endow  the  Luci  Baines  Johnson 
Chair  in  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Nursing.  And  under  a 
unique  agreement  in  this,  the  universi- 
ty's centennial  year,  the  University  of 
Texas  Board  of  Regents  is  embellish- 
ing this  endowment  and  all  others 
with  matching  funds. 

This  event  is  not  only  a  way  to  cele- 
brate one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
nursing  schools,  but  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  our  country's  outstanding  citi- 
zens. 

Luci  Jolmson  could  have  sat  back 
and  have  been  satisfied  with  wearing 
the  label  of  "former  President's 
daughter."  But  she  has  taken  her  fam- 
ily's love  of  public  service  in  many  cre- 
ative directions.  For  several  years,  she 
has  focused  her  activities  in  health 
education.  She  once  chaired  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  School  of  Nursing  De- 
velopment Board  and  currently  serves 
on  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Board  of  Review,  which  helps  accredit 
all  nursing  programs  in  our  country. 
She  is  also  a  memlier  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine  Board 
of  Review. 

Many  of  us  luiow  Luci  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  nationwide  group,  Volun- 
teers for  Vision,  which  seeks  to  discov- 
er visually  disadvantaged  children  for 
treatment. 

You  would  think  Luci's  time  is  con- 
sumed with  these  pursuits  of  health 
care  improvements.  But  she  is  also  a 
full-time  mother  of  four  children  and 
takes  her  family  duties  so  seriously 
that  you  will  often  find  her  on  field 
trips  with  her  children  and  raising 
money  for  school  activities.  She  also 
guides  her  children  In  Bible  studies. 

At  the  same  time  Luci's  feet  are 
planted  firmly  on  the  ground  in  the 
business  world.  She  is  vice  president  of 
the  family's  conununications  and  real 
estate  company  and  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  an  Austin  bank.* 
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or  HEW  YORK 
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Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it 
is  not  in  the  province  of  this  t»ody  to 
confirm  Presidential  nominations, 
nonetheless  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us  to  take  a  stand  on  the  madness  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  its  threat  to 
the  future  of  human  achievement. 

The  other  body  soon  will  be  asked  to 
cast  a  vote  of  confirmation  on  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  Adelman  as 
Director  of  the  Anns  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Certainly,  there  is 
reason  to  question  Mr.  Adelman's  suit- 
ability for  the  post  in  light  of  his  per- 
formance before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  his  general 
qualifications  for  the  job. 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  American 
people  have  sent  out  a  clarion  call  to 
their  leaders  on  the  subject  of  arms 
control.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  chosen  largely  to  ignore  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  town  forums  and 
elections  across  the  land,  apparently 
feeling  that  it  holds  a  monopoly  on  in- 
telligent arms  control  strategy.  I  also 
do  not  doubt  that  sentiment  exists 
within  the  White  House  that  the 
people  will  "retiun  to  their  senses"  in 
the  near  future,  and  that  the  fervor 
for  nuclear  disarmament  constitutes 
no  more  than  a  fad.  Like  hula  hoops, 
disco,  and  deely  bobbers,  this  too  shall 
pass. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  a  variety 
of  subjects  in  the  past  2  years,  the  ad- 
ministration once  again  is  patronizing 
the  intelligence  and  commitment  of 
the  American  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  have  yet  to  see  the  full  fury  of 
the  people  unleased  on  the  subject  of 
serious,  efficacious  arms  negotiations. 
The  nuclear  threat  is  with  us  for  all 
time — only  our  determination  to  keep 
the  genie  bottled  can  save  us. 

The  administration's  likelihood  to 
succeed  on  arms  control  suffers  with 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Adelman  to  ac- 
complish this  sensitive  task.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  nomination  a 
matter  of  personal  prestige,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  other  body  will  acqui- 
esce to  pressure  and  approve  the  nomi- 
nation, despite  the  recommendation  of 
rejection  delivered  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

But  approval  of  Mr.  Adelman's  nom- 
ination should  not  translate  into  cause 
for  optimism  by  the  American  people 
on  the  subject  of  arms  control.  In 
recent  weeks,  radio  station  WGSM  has 
provided  listeners  in  my  district  with  a 
pair  of  succinct,  thoughtful  editorials 
on  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Adelman's  nom- 
ination and  arms  control.  I  would  like 
to  share  these  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues today,  and  urge  an  expeditious 
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consideration  of  the  matter  of  arms 
control  in  the  coming  days  in  this 
body. 
The  WGSM  editorials  foUow: 

Nuclear  DisARMAMEirr— No  Place  por 
Amateurs 
You  might  not  be  familiar  with  the  name 
Kenneth  Adelman.  but  he  could  well  hold 
your  life  In  his  hands.  Adelman  is  President 
Reagan's  nominee  for  arms  control  ctiief, 
the  man  who  will  negotiate  life  or  death 
agreements  with  the  Russians.  He  will  be 
dealing  with  wemmnry  that  can  obliterate 
the  human  race. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
confirmation  hearings.  When  asked  if  he 
thought  a  nuclear  war  could  be  limited,  not 
exactly  an  unimportant  question,  the  fate 
of  mankind  might  rest  on  the  answer,  Mr. 
Adelman  replied,  "I  have  no  thoughts  in 
that  area. "  When  asked  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  was  violating  terms  of  the  Salt  n 
treaty,  Mr.  Adelman  said,  "I  am  not  knowl- 
edgeable at  all."  When  asked  if  the  U.S. 
would  seek  ratification  of  Soviet/ American 
treaties  to  limit  underground  nuclear  test- 
ing, Adelman  said  he  hadn't  talked  to  the 
experts  and  would  be  very  reluctant  to  give 
a  date  for  any  decision. 

Adelman  was  riished  back  to  the  Senate 
last  week  with  a  consultant  at  his  side  and 
answered  all  the  questions  he  didn't  answer 
previously.  But  this  is  not  the  position  lor  a 
cram  course  candidate.  The  trouble  with  all 
this  is  that  Adelman  is  supposed  to  be  the 
expert.  Until  now,  the  chief  negotiator  for 
the  U.S.  in  disarmament  talics  has  been  a 
truly  bipartisan  type  appointment,  usually  a 
person  of  great  knowledge,  stature,  back- 
ground and  Judgment. 

President  Reagan  fired  Eugene  Roetow 
from  this  position  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
reason  was  significant— Rostow,  It  was  said, 
sought  arms  control  too  zealously.  In  other 
words.  Rostow  wasn't  just  going  through 
the  motions.  To  fire  him  made  friends  and 
foes  alike  feel  that  Ronald  Reagan  doesn't 
want  disarmament  or  arms  control.  To 
nominate  an  obscure,  uninformed,  inexperi- 
enced person  for  this  most  vital  position  not 
only  emphasizes  Mr.  Reagan's  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  peaceful  solutions  but  is  down- 
right dangerous. 

Missiles  Do  Not  Defekd— They  Destroy 

Currently,  we're  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
defense  budget.  In  truth,  there  is  no  more 
defense  in  the  defense  budget— It's  a  mili- 
tary budget.  Once,  the  money  we  spent  for 
the  military  was  largely  defensive  unless  we 
were  Involved  in  war. 

To  defend  means  to  shield,  to  protect,  as 
coastal  artillery  might  defend  a  shoreline 
sinking  hostile  ships  so  they  could  not  do 
damage  to  our  nation,  or  an  anti-aircraft 
gun  could  shoot  down  a  bomber  to  prevent 
it  from  dropping  bombs  on  us.  That's  when 
the  defense  budget  really  bought  defense. 

Now  the  nature  of  warfare  has  changed. 
Our  so-called  defense  budget  is  spent  on 
missiles  and  bombers.  There  are  offensive 
weapons.  They  can  be  used  on  a  first  strike 
or  retaliatory  basis  but  if  used,  they  cannot 
prevent  anyone  from  attacking  us.  Their 
purpose  is  to  kill  huge  numbers  of  people, 
whether  they  are  used  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or  United  SUtes.  With  nuclear  warheads  on 
them,  they  can  annihilate  entire  civiliza- 
tions, all  life  as  we  know  it. 

The  hope,  of  course.  Is  that  such  weapons 
will   deter   an   attack   but   if   that   attack 
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vestment  and  have  forced  some  dairy 
farmers  to  "live  off  the  depreciation." 

We  all  agreed  that  something  must 
be  done  to  correct  the  imbalance  of 
production  and  ^consumption  in  the 
dairy  industry.  But  we  also  agreed— 
emphatically— that  the  milk  tax  is  not 
the  solution.  This  assessment  wUl  cost 
the  average  New  York  State  dairy 
farmer  $4,000  per  year— a  total  reve- 
nue loss  of  $55  million  annually  to 
New  York  State  dairjrmen.  Yet  while 
the  dairy  farmer  receives  a  lower  price 
for  his  milk,  the  consimier  continues 
to  pay  the  same  high  price  for  dairy 
products.  In  addition,  the  milk  tax  will 
actually  increase  dairy  production  as 
farmers  struggle  to  maintain  their 
income  wliile  receiving  a  lower  price 
for  their  production.  Therefore  the 
milk  tax  fails  to  address  the  two  cen- 
tral problems  in  the  dairy  industry- 
overproduction  and  imderconsump- 
tion. 

While  falling  to  address  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  the  dairy  surplus,  the 
milk  tax  will  "succeed"  in  one  tragic 
way— by  forcing  young,  highly  lever- 
aged family  farmers  out  of  business. 
The  Government  must  not  assimie  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  every  farmer 
in  business— like  all  small  enterprises, 
the  family  farm  is  a  liigh  risk  oper- 
ation. But  neither  should  the  Govern- 
ment unfairly  burden  the  family 
fanner  by  imposing  a  tax  on  his  effi- 
ciency and  productivity.  That  is  why 
the  milk  tax  must  be  repealed.  Con- 
gress gave  permission  for  the  dairy  tax 
to  be  imposed,  and  it  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  revoke  this  permis- 
sion. I  commend  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tor Al  D'Amato  and  Congressman 
Steve  Gunderson  for  their  leadership 
on  this  issue,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  the  legislation 
they  have  introduced  to  repeal  the 
dairy  assessment.  I  ask  that  all  the 
farmers  who  will  be  hurt  by  the  milk 
tax  to  write  your  representative  and 
ask  for  his  cosponsorship  and  support 
for  these  important  bills. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  real- 
ize that  New  York  State  Is  the  Na- 
tion's third  largest  dairy  producing 
State.  We  have  14,000  dairy  farms, 
that  provide  a  stable  economic  base 
for  hundreds  of  upstate  commiuiities, 
many  of  them  in  my  31st  Congression- 
al District.  The  family  fanner  is  a 
hardworking  entrepreneur  struggling 
to  stay  afloat  in  an  economic  climate 
that  often  punishes  him  for  being  a 
productive  and  efficient  businessman. 
The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau, 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  Dick  Ma- 
guire.  has  formulated  some  very 
worthwhile  recommendations  for  a 
1983  dairy  promotion  program;  an  in- 
crease In  the  FDA's  minimum  stand- 
ards for  fluid  milk  to  assiire  a  better 
tasting  product:  and  a  short-term  re- 
duction in  the  dairy  price  support  cou- 
pled with  a  long-term  "trigger"  that 
will  allow  the  dairy  industry  to  effec- 
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lively  respond  to  the  signals  provided 
by  the  maricet.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wiU  consider  these  proposals  as  we 
tackle  the  issues  facing  the  dairy  com- 
munity. 

The  dairy  tax  must  be  repealed. 
Congress  must  take  responsible  action 
to  correct  the  distorted  signals  the 
Government  has  given  the  dairy  In- 
dustry: but  we  must  not  penalize  the 
farmer  for  responding  efficiently  and 
productively  to  those  signals.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  all  my  years  of  Congress  I 
have  never  met  finer  people,  more  in- 
dustrious and  patriotic  families  nor 
more  courteous  constituents.  I  am 
honored  to  represent  them  and  I  be- 
lieve this  issue  goes  to  the  heart  of 
what  Is  troubling  our  Nation  today, 
and  that  is  every  time  someone  thinks 
up  a  tax  it  further  discourages  produc- 
tion, free  enterprise,  and  the  incentive 
system  so  integral  to  our  American 
family  value  system.  I  offer  this  edito- 
rial from  the  Buffalo  News  as  a  con- 
cise, well-reasoned  argument  against 
the  milk  tax.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  fighting  for  its  repeal. 
Muddled  Mn.K  Levy 

The  October  rise  in  milk  production  in 
both  Western  New  York  and  the  state  as  a 
whole  gives  credence  to  the  complaints  of 
many  dairy  producers  that  the  new  50-cent 
per  hundredweight  federal  tax  on  milk  pro- 
duction, far  from  relieving  mountainous 
government  dairy  surpluses,  will  only  make 
them  worse. 

The  "milk  tax"  on  all  U.S.  dairy  farmers 
was  voted  by  Congress  earlier  this  year  to 
reduce  costs  of  the  dairy-support  program. 
It  called  for  an  initial  50-cent  levy  beginning 
Dec.  1  to  be  deducted  from  federal  price- 
support  payments,  and  an  additional  50-cent 
assessment  next  April  if  milk  surpluses 
remain  high. 

Dairy  leaders  have  protested  that  the  fed- 
eral levy  will  do  nothing  to  lower  consumer 
prices,  but  will  take  money  out  of  farmers' 
pockets  at  a  time  when  their  costs  are  still 
rising.  In  the  view  of  these  critics,  the  net 
effect  will  be  to  spur  farmers  to  offset  their 
losses  by  stepping  up  production. 

That  seems  to  be  the  pattern  now  emerg- 
ing in  anticipation  of  next  month's  exac- 
tion. According  to  the  New  York  Crop  Re- 
porting Service,  statewide  milk  production 
during  October  was  the  highest  on  record 
for  that  month  and  2  percent  above  October 
1981. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R.  Block 
last  month  voiced  his  own  lukewarm  view 
toward  the  congressionally-mandated  as- 
sessments. Noting  that  dairy  surpluses  are 
still  increasing  and  now  are  valued  at  (3.1 
billion.  Secretary  Block  said  of  the  tax:  "I 
don't  think  It's  a  very  good  solution,  but  it  is 
my  obligation  to  administer  it." 

While  farmers  may  eventually  reduce 
their  output,  he  noted,  the  immediate  out- 
look is  for  still  larger  dairy  surpluses  that 
add  to  government  costs  while  doing  noth- 
ing to  relieve  consumer  prices. 

Dairy  leaders  in  the  Northeast  stress  that 
the  growing  surpluses  are  largely  the  prod- 
uct of  Midwestern  and  California  dairymen. 
Because  they  are  close  to  markets.  New 
Yorkers  produce  much  closer  to  demand. 

Instead  of  approving  the  SO-cent  levy, 
Congress  would  have  done  better  to  reduce 
current  price-support  levels  in  an  effort  to 
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bring  down  prices  and  stimulate  consumer 
purchases  of  dairy  products.  The  trifling 
overaU  savings  that  the  new  milk  tax  can 
achieve  in  the  federal  budget  are  likely  to 
be  greatly  offset  by  storage  costs  for  grow- 
ing surpluses  In  government  warehouses. 

One  possible  solution  for  the  milk  muddle 
advanced  by  some  quarters  is  the  adoption 
of  a  two-price  support  program.  Under  this 
approach,  the  government  would  pay  one 
price  for  milk  produced  within  a  specified 
quota,  and  a  much  lower  price  for  produc- 
tion beyond  that  quota.  In  any  case,  no  one 
is  apt  to  be  helped  by  the  pending  milk-tax 
device— not  farmers,  not  consumers  and  not 
a  government  drowning  in  surpluses.* 
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Wednesday.  March  2,  1983 

•  ISi.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  sale,  credit  sale,  or  grant 
transfer  of  cluster  bombs  and  cluster 
artiUery  shells  to  any  country  by  the 
United  States. 

Cluster  bombs  are  basically  large 
canisters  filled  with  submunitions. 
When  a  fuse  in  the  nose  of  the  canis- 
ter detonates,  the  canister  opens, 
spewing  the  "bomblets"  over  a  wide 
area.  Some  of  the  bomblets.  slightly 
larger  than  golf  balls,  explode  on  con- 
tact with  the  ground.  Some  hit  the 
groimd  and  bounce  back  into  the  air 
before  exploding.  Others  may  have  de- 
layed action  fuses,  detonating  hours  or 
days  after  deployment,  making  the 
area  where  they  lie  extremely  hazard- 
ous to  anyone  who  passes  through  it. 

While  most  cluster  bombs  are  de- 
signed to  be  used  against  hardened 
military  positions  or  lightly  armored 
vehicles,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  bombs  from  being  used  against 
personnel  or,  accidentally,  against  ci- 
vilians in  a  battle  area.  It  doesn't  take 
much  imagination  to  figure  out  what 
happens  to  a  human  t>ody  that  gets  in 
the  way  of  a  weapon  detonating  with 
sufficient  force  to  penetrate  light 
armor. 

Cluster  bombs  are  not  precision 
weapons.  A  recent  publication  by  the 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Re- 
search Institute  (SIPRI)  notes,  "A 
cluster  bomb  *  *  *  can  be  used  only  as 
an  area  weapon— and  even  in  areas  far 
to  the  rear  of  the  battle  zone  where  ci- 
vilians are  more  likely  to  be  affected. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
bomblets  of  a  cluster  bomb  are  in 
many  cases  fitted  with  unrealiable  de- 
layed-action fuses  sind  may  thus 
remain  a  long-term  hazsLrd." 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  our  em- 
phasis on  weapons  sales  as  a  means  of 
promoting  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests. I  am  not  sure  what  benefits  U.S. 
weapons  bring  to  a  subsistence  farmer 
in  Africa  or  Latin  America.  Nor  can 
the  massive  export  of  U.S.  weapons 
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perpetuate  repressive  regimes  that 
have  lost  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
their  people.  It  Is  ironic  that  Kho- 
meini's Iran  has  been  using  U.S.-made 
tanks  and  F-4's  and  F-14's  to  attack 
Iraq.  These  weapons  did  not  keep  the 
Shah  in  power,  and  are  now  being 
used,  in  part,  to  help  export  the  Aya- 
tollah's  revolution. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  wholesale 
cutoff  of  U.S.  military  sales.  However, 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  stop  exporting  weap- 
ons like  cluster  bombs,  which  have 
such  devastating  effect  on  innocent  ci- 
vilians who  have  the  misfortime  of 
being  in  a  battle  area.  Accordingly,  my 
bill  would  expressly  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  selling,  or  guaran- 
teeing the  sale  of  cluster  bombs  and 
fragmentation  artillery  shells.  The  bill 
would  also  suspend  the  delivery  of  any 
such  weapons  which  may  be  "in  the 
pipeline."  and  would  also  prohibit  the 
export  of  any  data  or  information  re- 
lating to  the  design  or  manufacture  of 
cluster  bombs  or  any  components  of 
cluster  bombs.  The  sole  exception  to 
the  prohibition  is  for  components, 
such  as  fuses,  which  are  not  designed 
primarily  for  use  in  cluster  bombs. 
However,  the  power  of  the  President 
to  waive  the  restrictions  in  specific 
cases,  as  provided  in  existing  law,  will 
not  be  impaired  by  this  bUl. 

The  Washington  Post  asked  in  a 
July  21,  1982  editorial,  "if  a  particular 
weapon  is  so  liable  to  misuse,  why  ship 
it  in  the  first  place?"  The  cluster  bomb 
invites  serious  abuses  and  accidental 
deployments.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  stand  up  and  say  that  we  will 
no  longer  provide  these  weapons  to 
the  armies  of  the  world.* 


PROJECT  INDEPENDENCE— TO 
STRENGTHEN  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OF  CAUFOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sponsible elected  officials  at  the 
county,  city,  and  special  district  levels 
in  this  Nation  often  complain,  with 
considerable  justification,  that  Federal 
and  State  governments  frequently 
impose  upon  them  fiscal  and  discre- 
tionary restraints  that  stifle  the  ef- 
forts of  those  local  governments  in 
dealing  effectively  with  their  imique 
problems. 

On  February  1,  1983,  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Tulare  County,  Calif.,  in 
the  17th  Congressional  District  ap- 
proved at  the  suggestion  of  Supervisor 
John  R.  Conway  a  resolution  dealing 
with  this  issue  and  suggesting  strate- 
gies on  how  it  can  be  addressed. 

I  submit  this  resolution  in  its  entire- 
ty to  remind  us  all  of  the  problems 
faced  by  local  government. 
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In  the  Matter  of  Support  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence, a  Proposal  to  Strengthen  Local 
Oovemment  in  California. 

Whereas,  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances under  which  American  local  govern- 
ment must  function  today  are  perilous  and 
difficult:  and 

Whereas,  the  issue  now  is  whether  the 
counties  and  other  local  agencies  of  this 
land,  great  and  small,  shall  have  the  means 
to  survive— in  the  Interest  of  their  own 
I>eople,  and  in  the  interest  of  their  states 
and  the  nation  at  large;  and 

Whereas,  American  government  is  today 
faced  with  a  severe  fiscal  squeeee  that 
begins  at  the  federal  level  and  proceeds 
straight  to  the  smallest  counties  and  town- 
ships; and 

Whereas,  the  era  of  unlimited  federal  aid 
and  government  services  to  address  society's 
ills  will  inevitably  come  to  an  end  against 
the  backdrop  of  ferocious  and  uncontrolla- 
ble fiscal  pressures  of  entitlement  programs 
and  federal  pensions,  massive  defense  build- 
up, deep  tax  cuts,  and  fast-mounting  inter- 
est charges  on  the  national  debt;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  California  and  her 
local  agencies,  lacking  the  financial  cushion 
to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  withdrawn  federal 
aid,  must  innovate  new  and  reso«irceful  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  everyday  life  in 
our  neighborhoods,  counties  and  communi- 
ties; and 

Whereas,  counties  and  other  local  agen- 
cies must  now  step  beyond  past  expectations 
of  local  government— as  a  service  caretaker 
for  roads,  fire  protection.  Jails,  code  enforce- 
ment—working with  business,  other  govern- 
ments, and  neighborhoods  to  plan  for 'and 
safeguard  the  well-being  of  our  citizens;  and 
Whereas,  if  federal  and  state  governments 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  aid  their  counties 
and  cities  with  cash,  then  they  must  grant 
us  freedom,  legal  and  financial,  to  plot  our 
own  survival  unmanacled  by  their  man- 
dates; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved. 
That  the  Tulare  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors does  hereby  declare  its  support  for 
Project  Independence,  a  proposal  to 
strengthen  local  government  in  California, 
and  hereby  calls  for  a  fundamental  guaran- 
tee of  the  following  rights  and  liberties: 

That  local  governments  shall  be  guaran- 
teed a  stable  so»irce  of  revenue  along  with 
the  flexlbUity,  upon  voter  approval,  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  revenues  to  meet  local 

That  California  counties  shall  have  au- 
thority, under  duly  adopted  local  charters, 
to  manage  our  administrative  and  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
manner  possible,  notwithstanding  the  edicts 
of  state  and  federal  bureaucrats  and  regula- 
tors; 

That  the  Legislature  and  the  Congress 
shall  stop  imposing,  and  start  repealing, 
burdensome  spending  and  program  man- 
dates on  local  governments: 

That  counties  shall  aggressively  pursue 
new  full-fledged  partnerships  with  business, 
other  governments  and  neighborhoods  to 
assure  that  essential  services  are  available 
to  Callfomlans  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

The  foregoing  was  adopted  upon  motion 
of  Supervisor  Conway,  seconded  by  Supervi- 
sor Manglne,  at  an  official  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  held  February  1,  1983, 
by  the  following  vote: 
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tax,  and  made  adjustments  in 
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benefit  levels.  At  that  time,  we  believed 
these  changes  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  system  solvent  into  the  next  century.  I 
supported  this  legislation  only  because  of 
the  urgent  need  to  ensure  the  viability  of 
the  system. 

Unfortunately,  economic  conditions— par- 
ticularly under  this  Administration— have 
been  much  worse  than  anyone  expected 
even  5  years  ago.  Higher  than  expected  un- 
employment resulted  in  a  drop  in  payroll 
tax  receipts  and  in  more  unemployed  older 
workers  who  were  forced  to  start  collecting 
Social  Security  earlier  than  they  might 
have  otherwise.  In  addition,  inflation  was 
much  higher  than  Congress  anticipated  at 
the  time  of  the  1977  tax  increase.  Social  Se- 
curity expenditures  have  exceeded  revenues, 
producing  the  deficit  and  the  crisis  we  pres- 
ently face.  If  the  economy  were  healthy,  we 
wouldn't  be  forced  to  make  the  hard  choices 
we're  confronted  with  now. 

GEIfKRAL  REVENUES 

Since  the  well-being  of  Social  Security  is 
tied  so  closely  to  the  overall  state  of  the 
economy,  and  since  benefits  are  not  tied 
strictly  to  contributions,  I  believe  it  makes 
sense  to  fund  part  of  the  program  with  gen- 
eral revenues.  These  are  derived  from 
broad-based  sources  and  the  burden 
wouldn't  fall  disproportionately  on  low  and 
middle  income  workers  as  the  regressive 
Social  Security  tax  does  now.  I've  pushed 
i.tiis  idea  for  a  long  time  as  have  many 
senior  citizen  groups  and  others.  Even  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nessmen recently  stated,  "The  utilization  of 
general  revenues  in  proper  proportions  is 
appropriate." 

The  previous  chairman  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Sulx»mmittee,  Rep.  James  Burke,  pro- 
posed funding  Social  Security:  One-third 
from  employees,  one-third  from  employers, 
and  one-ttiird  from  general  revenues.  I  sup- 
port this  plan  which  was  contemplated 
when  the  original  Social  Security  Act  was 
enacted  in  1935.  General  revenues  could  be 
used  in  other  ways.  President  Carter  pro- 
posed a  more  modest,  countercyclical  plan: 
when  unemployment  is  liigh  (over  6  per- 
cent) general  revenues  would  replace  the 
"lost"  Social  Security  taxes.  Another  possi- 
bility would  be  to  fund  the  Medicare  and 
Disability  programs  from  general  revenues 
leaving  the  Social  Seciwity  tax  for  retire- 
ment benefits. 

The  Reform  Commission  added  general 
revenues  in  several  ways,  either  directly  or 
by  requiring  the  expenditure  of  general  rev- 
enues through  an  offsetting  tax  cut.  Many 
have  called  this  a  "back  door"  approach. 
Why  not  accept  the  principal  of  general  rev- 
enues for  Social  Security  and  make  this  a 
permanent  feature?  This  would  underscore 
our  intent  to  ensure  that  Social  Security 
will  be  viable  well  into  the  future. 

RECOmtENDATIONS  OP  THE  COMmSSION 

As  with  most  compromises,  there  are  parts 
I  support,  and  others  I  do  not.  First,  I'd  like 
to  briefly  mention  the  recommendations 
that  I  support. 

Social  Security  was  proposed  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Federal  budget.  Social  Se- 
curity funds  are  kept  separate  from  other 
government  fluids  and  cannot  be  spent  for 
any  purpose  other  than  Social  Security.  In- 
cluding Social  Security  in  the  budget  im- 
properly subjects  Social  Security  to  pres- 
sures to  reduce  the  federal  deficit. 

The  compromise  provides  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Social  Security  trust  funds  so  as  to 
ensure  that  funds  not  needed  to  pay  current 
beneficiaries  are  earning  the  best  rate  possl- 
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ble.  This  is  long  overdue.  Also,  adding  two 
public  members  to  the  Social  Security 
Board  of  Trustees  is  properly  designed  to  in- 
crease public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  trust  funds. 

Social  Security  is  proposed  to  be  credited 
for  uncashed  Social  Security  checks,  which 
presently  are  charged  against  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds.  Although  not  mentioned 
in  the  Commission's  report,  I  think  we  need 
to  look  into  more  aggressive  ways  to  prevent 
Social  Security  checks  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  being  issued  to  deceased  Individ- 
uals—either fraudulently  or  inadvertently. 

The  bonus  for  delayed  retirement  is  pro- 
posed to  be  increased.  It  is  far  t)etter  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  workers  to  delay  their  re- 
tirement and  collecting  benefits  than  to 
reduce  benefits  for  those  who  choose— or 
are  forced— to  retire  at  65  or  earlier  as  the 
Reagan  Administration  advocates.  Increas- 
ing these  Incentives  complements  our  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  mandatory  retirement 
and  to  encourage  individuals  to  develop  ad- 
ditional sources  of  retirement  income. 

The  Commission  properly  recommended  a 
few  Improvements  in  the  Social  Security 
treatment  of  certain  categories  of  women. 
This  issue  really  deserves  more  attention. 
Our  present  system  is  grossly  unfair— it  was 
set  up  when  men  were  largely  the  breadwin- 
ners and  women  stayed  home  and  were  ex- 
pected to  receive  benefits  as  wives  or 
widows.  As  a  result,  the  work  effort  of  most 
married  women  is  discouraged  by  providing 
essentially  no  additional  benefits  in  return 
for  their  taxes.  Some  improvements  were 
recommended  by  the  Commission  but  I 
hope  this  whole  issue  will  receive  careful  at- 
tention as  soon  as  possible. 

Five  proposals  of  the  package  need  addi- 
tional work  before  they  are  acceptable  to 
me. 

1.  Taxing  social  security  benefits 

The  Commission  has  recommended  that 
one-half  of  Social  Security  benefits  be  con- 
sidered as  taxable  Income  for  federal  income 
tax  purposes  for  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  exceeding  $20,000  for  single 
persons  or  $25,000  for  married  couples.  This 
tax  revenue  would  be  credited  to  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds.  According  to  the  Com- 
mission, about  10%  of  the  Social  Security 
recipients— those  more  able  to  pay— would 
t>e  required  to  pay  higher  taxes  as  a  result 
of  this  change. 

I've  never  supported  taxing  Social  Securi- 
ty l>enefits.  In  1980,  I  introduced  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  providing  that 
Social  Security  benefits  would  not  t>e  taxed: 
this  resolution  was  enacted  by  a  wide 
margin.  In  addition,  this  provision  unfairly 
penalizes  those  who  saved  to  supplement 
their  Social  Security— we  certainly  don't 
want  to  discourage  this  saving.  Finally,  if  it 
is  to  be,  the  change  is  not  phased  in  slowly 
as  any  change  should  be. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  seems  clear  that 
some  taxing  mechanism  will  be  Included  in 
the  final  plan.  The  one  recommended  by 
the  Commission  seriously  discriminates 
against  married  people.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  this  Committee  will  consider  a  differ- 
ent threshold;  $20,000  for  an  individual  and 
only.  $25,000  for  a  couple  isn't  fair  and  is  de- 
structive to  marriages. 
2.  Participation  of  nonprofits  and  State  and 
local  government  workers 

The  Commission  has  recommended  re- 
quiring participation  of  employees  of  all 
non-profit  organizations  and  prohibiting 
further  state  and  local  government  with- 
drawals from  Social  Security.  I'd  go  farther 
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than  this.  Social  Security  Is  a  program  with 
a  national  purpose  and  should  be  all-inclu- 
sive. Some  say  there  may  be  some  Constitu- 
tional problems  Involved  with  bringing  in 
presently  exempt  state  and  local  govern- 
ment workers,  but  I  think  this  is  without 
substance. 

J.  Raiting  the  self-employment  tax 
The  Commission  recommends  raising  the 
Social  Security  tax  rates  paid  by  self-em- 
ployed persons  to  100  percent  of  the  com- 
bined employer-employee  rate,  but  permit- 
ting them  to  deduct  for  income  tax  purposes 
one-half  of  the  taxes  they  pay.  This  is  re- 
gressive. The  burden  of  the  increased  tax 
falls  most  heavily  on  low-income  self-em- 
ployed. The  percentage  of  increase  In  Social 
Security  tax  would  t>e  uniform  across  all 
Income  groups,  but  tax  deductions  would  be 
worth  more  to  higher-income  individuals. 
Tax  deductions  always  favor  high-income 
groups.  I  would  prefer  to  make  this  a  tax 
credit  or  find  another  way  to  resolve  this 
clear  inequity. 

4.  Accelerating  the  payroll  tax  increases 
I'm  concerned  that  increasing  the  regres- 
sive payroll  tax  will  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  low  and  middle-income  workers  and 
further  damage  the  economy.  These  in- 
creases could  be  a  real  disincentive  for 
hiring  additional  people,  which  in  turn  af- 
fects both  Social  Security  and  general  reve- 
nue collections.  Substituting  general  reve- 
nues would  be  much  more  equitable,  as  I 
earlier  indicated,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this 
has  lieen  at  least  partially  effected  by  the 
tax  credit  for  further  Increases  In  employee 
taxes. 

5.  Bringing  new  Federal  employees  into 

social  security 

The  Commission  recommended  extending 
Social  Security  coverage  to  all  newly-hired 
federal  employees  as  of  January  1,  1984.  and 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  supplemen- 
tal plan  similar  to  plans  in  private  industry 
for  those  workers  on  top  of  Social  Security. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  controversial  part 
of  the  whole  package. 

First,  let  me  say,  that  I  support  universal 
Social  Security  coverage,  but  only  if  it  is 
done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  prejudice  fed- 
eral employee  benefits.  Social  Security  rep- 
resents this  nation's  basic  commitment  to 
its  elderly— everyone  should  participate.  I'd 
like  all  workers  to  be  covered.  Because  80% 
of  federal  workers  are  eligible  for  Social  Se- 
curity when  they  reach  65,  by  reason  of 
non-federal  employment,  I  believe  it  makes 
sense  to  provide  for  Social  Security  coverage 
of  the  remaining  20%. 

I  cannot  support  coverage  of  federal  em- 
ployees, however,  unless  absolute  assur- 
ances are  provided: 

1.  that  all  pension  rights  of  current  civil 
service  workers  are  protected  at  no  addition- 
al cost  to  these  workers;  and 

2.  a  supplemental  plan  is  simultaneously 
adopted  which  provides  new  federal  employ- 
ees with  retirement  benefits  comptuiible  to 
ttiat  of  other  public  employees  and  those  in 
the  private  sector.  It's  not  fair  to  expect 
workers  to  accept  a  plan  the  details  of 
which  have  not  been  disclosed,  particularly 
in  light  of  this  Administration's  callous  atti- 
tude toward  Federal  workers. 

The  new  supplemental  plan  should  be  de- 
signed so  that  when  combined  with  Social 
Security  it  will  supply  as  good  protection  as 
the  present  civil  service  system  does  alone. 
Oood  pension  benefits  are  one  of  the  most 
important  incentives  for  Joining  the  federal 
government;  we  need  this  to  continue  to 
attact  qualified  people  to  federal  service. 
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Representative  Pepper  has  suggested  post- 
poning the  implementation  of  this  provision 
for  a  year  (untU  January  1. 1985)  in  order  to 
give  Congress  time  to  work  out  this  supple- 
mental pension  plan.  I  would  support  this  if 
more  time  is  needed  in  order  to  meet  the 
conditions  I've  set  out  above. 

It  was  a  stupid  omission  to  exclude  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Social  Security  from 
the  outset  and  the  Commission  should  have 
so  provided.  Congress  should  rectify  this  in- 
equity as  part  of  this  pacluge. 

COLA  DELAT  IS  UNACCEPTABLE 

I  Strongly  object  to  the  six  monttis  delay 
in  providing  the  cost  of  living  adjustment 
(COLA)  which  will  cost  the  average  recipi- 
ent $120  in  1983.  While  a  one-time  delay  is 
preferable  to  even  more  serious  permanent 
benefit  cuts,  I  feel  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  look  for  other  ways  to 
save  this  money. 

For  many  the  COLA  is  money  they  can  ill 
afford  to  lose.  A  study  done  in  1982  by  Data 
Resoiures  Inc.  found  that  the  COLA  cut 
proposed  last  year  would  have  thrown  an 
additional  1.2  million  elderly  into  poverty 
by  1985  and  2.1  million  by  1990.  This  cut 
will  be  especially  devastating  in  conjunction 
with  the  cuts  already  enacted  in  Medicare, 
food  stamps,  low-Income  energy  assistance, 
housing  assistance  and  other  federal  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  add  that  I'm  extremely 
disturl>ed  that  the  proposed  delay  in  the 
Social  Security  COLA  is  being  used  to  Justi- 
fy similar  delays  in  other  retirement  bene- 
fits and  in  the  food  stamp  benefit  adjust- 
ment. A  recent  New  York  Times  editorial 
stated,  "How  many  Americans— who  pay  50* 
for  a  diet  soda  at  a  lunch  counter— could 
manage  on  an  average  benefit  that  comes 
out  to  about  46*  for  a  whole  meal?"  Not 
many.  This  delay  would  be  unconscionable. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  this  Committee  will 
consider  the  points  I've  raised.  While  it  is 
essential  to  ensure  that  the  Social  Security 
fund  is  adequately  financed  to  ensure  pay- 
ment of  benefits,  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations propose  some  very  Inequitable 
measure  which  the  Committee  and  Con- 
gress should  address.* 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

0P(X>L0RAI)0 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  you  and  our  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  on  the  need  for 
campaign  finance  reform,  written  by 
Mark  Shields,  the  Washington  Post, 
February  25, 1983. 

As  a  long  time  proponent  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  I  l}elieve  that  we 
must  move  speedily  on  this  issue, 
before  the  public's  confidence  in  this 
institution  is  completely  destroyed  by 
the  events  Mr.  Shields  very  correctly 
warns  cannot  be  far  off. 

The  Coming  Campaign  Scandal 

An  unconditional  prediction:  a  new  federal 
campaign  finance  law— one  that  imposes 
severe  limits  on  all  political  action  commit- 
tees and  provides  for  some  form  of  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  elections— will  be 
enacted  within  the  next  24  months.  While  a 
majority  in  Congress  and  the  president  now 
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almost  surely  oppose  any  such  law,  their  re- 
sistance will  be  overwhelmed  by  future 
public  events.  A  major  political  money  scan- 
dal will  be  imcovered  that  will  guarantee 
passage  of  the  laws. 

AU  congresses  respond  to  crisis.  The  crimi- 
nal excesses  of  Watergate,  particularly  in 
the  Illegal  raising  and  ap«iding  of  campaign 
funds,  probably  made  full  disclosure  and 
public  funding  of  presidential  campaigns  in- 
evitable. We  and  Congress  will  leam.  sooner 
rather  than  later,  of  another  (probably 
more  than  one)  major  political  money  scan- 
dal. Once  again,  promising  careen  will  be 
ruined,  prison  sentences  will  be  handed  out 
and  Congress  will  pass  and  the  president 
will  sign  a  tough  new  campaign  finance  law. 

Able  and  committed  politicians  in  both 
parties  see  the  problem  clearly.  Bob  Teeter, 
the  Republican  pollster  whose  1976  strategy 
brought  President  Ford  from  a  deficit  of  16 
million  votes  to  within  an  eyelash  of  victory 
in  11  weeks,  is  worried  by  the  rivers  of  cam- 
paign money  now  drowning  American  poli- 
tics: "It's  Just  like  1972."  he  says.  "There's 
too  much  money  around  not  to  have  a  scan- 
dal." Missouri  Democratic  Sen.  Tom  Eagle- 
ton,  who  has  been  winning  statewide  races 
since  1960,  argues  that  contemporary  politi- 
cal fund-raising  is  "a  national  scandal"  that 
"is  taking  place  every  day."  New  York  Rep. 
Barber  Conable.  the  ranldng  Republican  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  sees 
the  ever-growing  public  perception  of  scan- 
dal in  present  fund-raising  practices  as  pro- 
ducing more  pressure  for  public  financing  of 
elections.  Conable,  who  refuses  campaign 
contributions  of  more  tlian  $50,  compares 
the  existing  system  of  candidates'  dunning 
all  who  represent  Interests  before  the  House 
for  contributions  to  his  days  in  private  law 
practice,  when  Judges  nmnlng  for  reelection 
raised  their  compaign  budgets  by  "putting 
the  arm  on  all  of  us  lawyers  who  appeared 
before  their  court." 

Public  financing  will  not  be  entirely  un- 
welcome. Most  candidates  would,  if  given 
the  alternative,  choose  root  canal  work  over 
asking  anyone  for  money.  Most  of  the  cur- 
rent resistance  to  public  financing  comes 
from  the  Republicans,  many  of  whom,  after 
telling  us  there  is  no  connection  between 
contributions  and  a  congressman's  vote, 
then  remind  us  that  "there  is  no  free 
lunch,"  that  every  program  has  a  price  tag. 
Apparently  altruism  only  applies  to  contri- 
butions by  political  action  committees.  But 
it  will  probably  make  little  difference  what 
anyone  argues,  because  a  major  scandal  will 
end  the  delMite  and  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion.* 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  AND 
STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  ON 
PRIVATE  IMMIGRATION  BILLS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESXHTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  our  colleagues 
attention  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure 
and  Statement  of  Policy  on  private  im- 
migration bills  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  International  Law. 
These  rules  and  policy  will  guide  the 
subcommittee   in   scheduling   private 
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Wat  hington,  D.a.  March  2. 1983. 
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on  Immigration.   Refugees, 
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Procedure  governing  consid- 
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February  15, 1083. 
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I.  HATtntK  or  THE  PKIVATS  BILL 

A  private  li  imlgratlon  bill  is  an  effort  to 
provide  extra  >rdlnary  relief  to  an  alien— one 
who  is  not  a  7J3.  citizen  or  permanent  resi- 
dent. The  pri  rate  immigration  bill  seeks  to 
legislate  an  e  cceptlon  to  the  general  inunl- 
grati<m  laws  ( f  the  United  States. 

The  Subcoi  imlttee  examines  each  private 
bill  carefully  to  determine  whether  there  is 
sufficient  CQiity  to  make  an  exception  to 
the  law.  Ofte  i  hearings  are  held  to  develop 
the  facts  furtfier. 

Introduction  of  a  private  immigration  bill 
does  not  al<fie,  under  House  procedures, 
stay  the  dep«itation  of  any  alien.  Stays  are 
possible  but  c  nly  after  the  case  has  been  ex- 
amined and  a  ^on  taken  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee at  a  regul  IT  meeting.  No  action  to  inter- 
vene in  a  pen  ding  deportation  will  be  taken 
by  the  Chain  lan  of  the  Subcommittee  prior 
to  a  Subcomi  ilttee  hearing. 
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office  people  advice  on  all  aspects  of  your 
Immigration  casework.  Call  us  at  B-5737  at 
your  pleasure.  Sometimes  a  call  saves  a  lot 
of  extra— and  futile— work  in  your  shop. 

We  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to 
review  the  Subcommittee's  Rules  and  State- 
ment of  Policy. 
Sincerely, 

ROMAHO  L.  MAZZOLI. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Refugees,  and  International  Law. 
Damul  E.  LnifORXN, 
Ranking  MinoHtv  Member,  Subcommit- 
tee  on   Immigration,    Refugee*,    and 
International  Law. 
Enclosure. 

RULKS  OP  PROCIDUKX  AMD  STATBOMT  OP 

Policy 

RULES  OP  raOCKDURX 

1.  The  introduction  of  a  private  bill  does 
not  stay  the  deporUtion  of  aliens  illegally 
in  the  United  States  or  who  have  overstayed 
the  terms  of  their  visa.  The  Committee 
shall  not  intervene  in  any  such  deportation 
proceedings  and  it  will  not  address  any  com- 
munications to  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
quest stays  of  deportation  on  behalf  of 
beneficiaries  of  private  bills,  except  as  Indi- 
cated in  Rule  4. 

3.  No  blU  shall  be  scheduled  until  all  ad- 
ministrative remedies  are  exhausted,  Includ- 
ing suspension  of  deportation,  asylum,  and 
labor  certification. 

3.  The  Subcommittee  shall  not  take  any 
further  action  on  legislation  which  has  been 
tabled  by  the  full  Conunlttee. 

4.  The  Subcommittee  shall  entertain  con- 
sideration of  a  request  for  a  departmental 
report  upon  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
author  of  the  bill.  In  the  case  of  benefici- 
aries who  are  in  the  United  States,  a  deter- 
mination on  the  request  shall  be  subject  to 
debate  at  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  only  those  cases  designed  to  pre- 
vent extreme  hardship  to  the  beneficiary  or 
a  U.S.  citizen  will  merit  a  request  for  a 
report.  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  may  honor  a  request  for  a  report  by 
staying  deportation  untU  final  action  is 
taken  on  the  legislation. 

5.  A  quonmi  of  the  Subcommittee  shall 
consist  of  two  Members  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  hearings  on  private  bills. 

6.  Testimony  at  private  bill  hearings  shall 
not  be  received  from  any  person  other  than 
the  author  of  the  private  bill.  All  requests 
to  testify  shall  be  addressed  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 

7.  No  private  bill  shall  be  considered 
where  court  proceedings  are  pending. 

8.  Action  on  legislation  shall  not  be  de- 
ferred on  more  than  one  occasion  due  to 
nonappearance  of  the  author. 

9.  The  Subcommittee  shall  await  receipt 
of  departmental  reports  before  taking  final 
action  on  any  legislation. 

10.  All  requests  for  consideration  of  a  pri- 
vate bill  shall  commence  with  a  letter  di- 
rected to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee outlining  relevant  facts  of  the  case  and 
attaching  thereto  all  pertinent  data.  The 
following  shall  be  submitted  in  triplicate: 

(a)  Date  and  place  of  birth  of  all  benefici- 
aries. Address  and  telephone  number  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Dates  of  all  entries  (legal  and  illegal) 
and  departures  from  the  United  States  ttnd 
type  of  visas  for  admission.  Consulate  where 
the  beneficiary  obtained  a  visa  for  entry  to 
the  U.S.;  or  where  the  beneficiary  shall  seek 
a  visa. 

(c)  Status  of  any  proceedings  with  the  INS 
and  whether  any  nonimmigrant  or  imml- 
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grant  petitions  have  been  filed  on  the  bene- 
flcary's  behalf. 

(d)  Name,  address,  and  telephone  number 
of  Intersted  parties  in  the  VS. 

(e)  Names,  address,  dates  and  places  of 
birth  of  all  close  reUtlves  in  the  VS.  and 
abroad. 

(f)  Occupations,  recent  employment 
record  and  salary  of  beneficiaries. 

(g)  Copies  of  all  communications  to  and 
from  INS  or  the  State  Department. 

The  information  above  represents  the 
minimum  requirements  for  Subcommittee 
consideration.  Pertinent  data  about  the  case 
and  an  explanation  of  the  extreme  hardship 
to  the  beneficiary  or  U.S.  citizen  must  also 
accompany  a  request  for  processing  of  the 
private  bill. 

11.  Requests  for  consideration  of  a  bill 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  by  the 
beneficiary  that  he  or  she  desires  the  relief 
sought  by  the  bill  and  waiving  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  and  Privacy  Act. 

12.  A  notice  of  meeting  date  shall  be  sent 
to  the  authors  of  all  legislation  which  is 
scheduled. 


STATSMEMT  OP  POLICY 

On  February  9,  1983  the  Subcommittee 
adopted  as  an  addendum  to  its  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure a  Statement  of  Policy  on  private  im- 
migration bills  which  is  set  forth  below. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  has  Jurisdiction 
over  all  aspects  of  immigration  law.  In  con- 
sidering private  immigration  bills,  the  Sub- 
committee reviews  cases  which  are  of  such 
an  extraordinary  nature  that  an  exception 
to  the  law  is  needed.  In  fairness  to  those  Im- 
migrants who  are  awaiting  legal  Immigra- 
tion, it  is  the  policy  of  the  Subcommittee 
generally  to  act  favorably  on  only  those  pri- 
vate bills  which  meet  certain  precedents. 

This  ixjllcy  statement  wUl  set  forth  the 
types  of  legislation  which  fall  within  the 
general  parameters  of  favorable  action  and 
the  criteria  for  reviewing  certain  categories 
of  bills. 

A.  ADOPTIOM 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  immigration 
of  foreign  bom  adopted  children  If  the 
adoption  takes  place  while  the  child  is 
under  the  age  of  16  and  (1)  the  child  Is  an 
"orphan"  as  defined  by  immigration  law  or 
(2)  the  child  has  resided  with  the  adoptive 
parents  two  years.  Those  cases  where  the 
Subcommittee  has  favorable  precedents  are 
when  the  child  is  of  a  young  age  and  there 
has  been  a  long-standing  parent-child  rela- 
tionship. In  support  of  any  private  bill  relat- 
ing to  adoption,  the  following  must  accom- 
pany the  request  for  Subcommittee  action: 

(1)  Home-study  on  the  home  of  the  pro- 
spective parents. 

(3)  Evidence  of  support  of  child— cancelled 
checks,  letters,  clothing. 

(3)  Statement  detailing  ages  and  occupa- 
tion of  natural  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

(4)  Communications  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  regarding  appli- 
cable U.S.  adoption  laws. 

a  DOCTORS  AMD  MURSKS 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  admission  of  foreign  medical 
graduates  If  the  doctor  or  nurse  has  passed 
certain  exams  required  prior  to  seeking  im- 
migration. A  doctor  must  pass  the  Visa 
Qualifying  Exam  which  is  given  extensively 
throughout  the  world  and  a  nurse  must  pass 
the  Commission  on  Graduate  Foreign 
Nurses  Exam. 
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Any  alien  aeeidng  immigration  must  also 
have  a  Job  offer  certified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  UUtmr  indicating  there  will  be  no 
displacement  of  VS.  labor. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  experienced  a  deluge  of  bills  Intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates. The  legislative  history  relating  to  this 
group  indicates  many  doctors  enter  the 
United  States  as  non-Immigrants  with  the 
clear  Intention  of  remaining  permanently. 
Legislation  enacted  In  1976  and  1977  sought 
to  Ughten  the  law  requiring  the  return  of 
such  doctors  to  their  home  country;  and 
recent  legislation  In  1981  generously  grand- 
fathered certain  doctors  for  admission  as 
permanent  residence  because  of  their  length 
of  time  in  the  U.S.  It  is  the  Subcommittee's 
opinion  the  1981  amendments  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  was  the  final 
chapter  in  a  long  and  arduous  stniggle  to 
provide  equity  to  certain  foreign  medical 
graduates. 

The  Subcommittee  is  also  dismayed  to 
find  that  doctors  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
private  laws  often  swiftly  seek  more  lucra- 
tive employment  upon  gaining  permanent 
residence,  thereby  leaving  medically  under- 
served  areas  without  any  medical  amlstance. 
Because  of  these  experiences,  the  Subcom- 
mittee intends  to  look  with  very  little  favor 
on  doctor  bills.  Further,  if  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
a  doctor  or  nurse  is  pursued,  the  following  is 
required  before  scheduling  will  occur 

(1)  Passage  of  the  Visa  Qualifying  Exam 
for  doctors,  and  the  Commission  on  Gradu- 
ate Foreign  Nurses  Exam  for  nurses. 

(3)  Residence  by  the  doctor  or  the  nurse 
In  a  health  manpower  shortage  area,  or  a 
recommendation  by  a  U.S.  Government 
Agency  indicating  the  doctor  or  nurse's  serv- 
ices are  needed.  It  is  the  Subcommittee's 
desire  that  the  beneficiary  show  substantial 
community  ties  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Extensive  periods  of  residence  would  give 
the  Subcommittee  some  assurance  there  is 
every  likelihood  the  doctor  or  nurse  wovdd 
maintain  residence  in  the  area  and  provide 
medical  services. 

(3)  Waiver  of  the  two-year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  (this  applies  to  all  ex- 
change visitors). 

Legislation  approved  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  behalf  of  doctors  shaU  provide  for 
suspension  of  deix>rtation  during  an  interim 
period  while  a  doctor  is  serving  in  a  commu- 
nity and  permit  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent residence  upon  completion  of  the 
designated  time  period. 

C.  DRUGS  AND  CRIMIMAL  ACTIVITY 

The  Subcommittee  has  few  precedents  for 
waiving  grounds  of  exclusion  relating  to 
criminal  activity.  In  the  event  such  a  bill  Is 
pursued,  the  following  documents  where 
available  will  be  required: 

(1)  Complete  transcript  of  court  proceed- 
ings relating  to  the  conviction. 

(3)  All  other  records  relating  to  offenses. 
Including  state,  and  local  police  records. 

(3)  Waiver  and  Privacy  Act  and  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  by  the  beneficiary. 

(4)  An  affidavit  (notarized)  from  the  bene- 
ficiary describing  his  criminal  record  In  full. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Subcommittee  that 
all  available  information  be  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee.  The  Subcommittee  will 
conduct  Its  own  Investigation  with  appropri- 
ate government  agencies. 

It  Is  also  the  Subcommittee's  desire  to 
review  testimony  and  affidavits  relating  to 
the  beneficiary's  behavoir  after  any  crimi- 
nal offense.  Such  information  is  helpful  in 
making  a  determination  as  to  whether  legis- 
lation will  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
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community.  In  this  regard,  letters  of  refer- 
ence, bank  records,  and  employment  records 
are  particularly  helpful. 

D.  MEDICAL  CASES 

The  Subcommittee  shall  be  reluctant  to 
schedule  bills  on  behalf  of  persons  who 
enter  the  United  States  on  nonimmigrant 
visas  or  who  are  paroled  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  medical  treatment.  This  type  of  visa 
is  available  to  accommodate  persons  seeking 
advanced  medical  treatment  which  may  be 
available  only  In  the  United  States. 

Many  cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Subcommittee  where  the  medical  visa  Is 
used  to  enter  the  U.S.,  and  shortly  thereaf- 
ter, the  person  seeks  permanent  Immigra- 
tion. This  type  of  activity  undermines  the 
Intent  of  the  medical  visa;  and  flagrant 
abuses  may  seriously  Jeopardize  its  availabil- 
ity for  those  whose  only  recource  is  treat- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

The  Subcommittee's  reluctance  to  sched- 
ule such  bills  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
persons  may  seek  all  available  medical  as- 
sistance while  In  the  United  States,  but 
upon  completion  of  any  medical  treatment 
the  purpose  of  the  visa  expires  and  the  alien 
must  return  home. 

E.  DBPERRED  ACTIOM  CASES 

The  Subcommittee  shall  be  reluctant  to 
schedule  any  bills  on  behalf  of  aliens  who 
are  In  "deferred"  status.  It  Is  the  Subcom- 
mittee's understanding  that  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  reserves  the 
conferral  of  such  status  to  cases  of  a  par- 
ticularly compelling  nature.  In  view  of  INS 
action  In  this  regard,  the  Subcommittee 
does  not  see  any  need  for  legislative  action. 

p.  INVESTORS 

Recent  public  legislation  enacted  on 
behalf  of  Investors  provided  relief  for  per- 
sons who  were  able  to  establish  their  quali- 
fication for  a  nonpreference  visa  prior  to 
June  1978. 

The  Subcommittee  has  studied  the  many 
cases  relating  to  investors  and  has  found 
many  beneficiaries  did  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  law  prior  to 
making  an  investment  and  operated  under 
Illusions  with  respect  to  qualifying  for  immi- 
gration. 

It  is  the  Subcommittee'  opinion  that  most 
investors  who  entered  the  United  States 
after  the  Jime  1978  date  were  aware  that 
immigrant  visas  would  not  be  available  in 
the  forseeable  future,  and  there  are  no 
precedents  for  enactment  of  a  private  law 
solely  based  on  a  person's  investment  In  the 
United  States. 

In  the  event  a  Member  wishes  to  pursue 
this  type  of  bill,  the  following  is  required: 
tax  records,  contracts,  bank  statements,  and 
other  pertinent  information  relating  to  the 
Investment. 

O.  WAIVER  OP  EXCLUSIOMS 

1.  Health- 
All  bills  waiving  the  grounds  of  exclusion 

for  mental  or  physical  infirmities  will  re- 
quire the  posting  of  a  bond.  The  Subcom- 
mittees notes  there  are  few  precedents  for 
cases  in  this  category.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  Information,  the  Subcommit- 
tee win  require  all  medical  records  as  well  as 
information  from  the  state  and/or  federal 
government  concerning  possible  public 
charge  aspects  of  the  case. 

2.  Draft  Dodgers- 
There  are  few  precedents  for  favorable 

action  on  behalf  of  draft  dodgers,  and  it 
shall  be  the  Subcommittee's  policy  to  con- 
tinue to  view  such  bills  unsympathetically. 

3.  Fraud— 
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The  Subcommittee  has  been  extremely  re- 
luctant to  act  favorably  on  cases  involvinc 
visa  fraud,  and  it  shaU  be  the  policy  of  the 
Subconmiittee  to  adhere  closely  to  prece- 
dents in  this  category. 

H.  MATURALIZATIOM 

The  Subcommittee  shall  require  any  bill 
relating  to  expediting  naturalization  be  ac- 
companied by  evidence  indicating  such 
action  would  be  in  the  national  interest,  as 
opposed  to  personal  gain.  There  are  few 
precedents  for  favorable  action  on  bills 
waiving  any  naturalization  requirements  or 
granting  posthumous  or  honorary  dtizen- 
shlp.  It  is  the  Subcommittee's  Intent  gen«'- 
ally  to  view  unfavorably  legislation  In  this 
area  and  notes  more  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms for  rewarding  individuals  may  be  In 
the  form  of  honoraria,  medals,  awards,  stat- 
ues, etc.  The  Subcommittee  also  notes  there 
are  few  Instances  of  favorable  action  on 
behalf  of  individuals  who  renounce  VS.  citi- 
zenship, and  the  policy  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee shall  be  to  adhere  to  precedents  in  this 
category. 

I.  BILLS  TABLED  IN  A  PREVIOUS  CONGRESS 

Commenting  on  requests  for  reconsider- 
ation of  legislation.  Thomas  Jefferson  noted 
the  right  of  reconsideration  is  not  "a  right 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  repeated 
agitations  of  the  same  question,  so  that  It 
shall  never  Imow  when  a  question  is  done 
with 

The  Subcommittee  has  been  confronted 
with  an  Increasing  nmnber  of  requesU  for 
reconsideration  of  private  bills  which  have 
been  tabled  by  the  full  Committee  in  previ- 
ous Congresses.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  Subcommittee  that  each  bUl  is  given 
sufficienC  review  during  the  meetings  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  authors  are  afforded 
ample  time  to  present  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Repetitious  consideration  of  these 
cases  operates  to  the  detriment  of  other  pri- 
vate bills  which  are  pending  and  reflects 
poorly  on  the  integrity  of  the  private  bill 
process.  For  these  reasons,  the  Subcommit- 
tee will  be  reluctant  to  reverse  or  reconsider 
its  prior  action  absent  new  evidence  or  In- 
formation that  was  not  available  or  could 
not  have  been  obtained  by  the  author  at  the 
time  of  actual  consideration  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Procedure  por  Handlimc  Private  Bills 

Processing  of  private  immigration  bills  is 
guided  by  the  Subcommittee  Rules  of  Proce- 
dure. Upon  request  for  consideration  of  a 
private  bill,  the  Subcommittee  shall  deter- 
mine whether  departmental  reporte  will  be 
requested. 

The  request  for  a  report  shaU  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Attorney  (General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  the  Subcommittee.  In  the  event 
the  person  is  in  the  United  SUtes,  Rule  4  of 
the  Subcommittee  Rules  of  Procedure  ap- 
plies. That  Rule  states  in  part:  ".  .  .  the  re- 
quest shall  be  subject  to  debate  at  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  and  only 
those  cases  designed  to  prevent  extreme 
hardship  to  the  beneficiary  or  a  U.S.  citizen 
will  merit  a  request  for  a  report." 

If  the  Subcommittee  has  requested  a 
report  on  behalf  of  a  person  in  the  United 
States,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  may  honor  the  request  for  a  report 
by  staying  deportation  until  the  reports  are 
received  and  the  full  Committee  acts  on  the 
bill.  When  a  blU  U  adversely  reported  to  the 
fuU  Committee,  and  the  Committee  tables 
the  bill,  a  stay  of  deportation  expires.  In 
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tf  final  action  where  a  bill  was 

upon  on  two  occasions,  the 

be  ordered  reported  directly 

with  an  adverse  recom- 

bill  tabled  by  the  full  Judl- 

shall   not  be  scheduled 

Subcommittee. 

action  is  taken,  the  blU  is 

favorably  to  the  full  Com- 

a)ithor  is  requested  to  submit  a 

inclusion  In  the  Committee 

House  on  his  bill  as  soon  as 

is  reported  from   the  full 
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While  the  study  shows,  for  example, 
that  the  average  House  opponent  of 
withholding  received  $3,438  in  the  last 
election,  it  falls  to  note  that  the  most 
prominent  House  supporter  of  with- 
holding received  over  four  times  that 
amount— $11.000— even  though  that 
Representative  had  an  easy  election 
race  and  won  with  over  83  percent  of 
the  vote.  Similarly,  while  the  average 
Senate  opponei|t  of  withholding  re- 
ceived $7,881  the  study  fails  to  note 
that  the  most  prominent  Senate  sup- 
porter of  withholding  received  even 
more— $9.000— and  won  with  64  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  It  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  direct  relationship  between  bank 
support  and  a  Representative's  or  Sen- 
ator's position  on  the  withholding 
issue. 

Public  Citizen  is  unwilling  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  It  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a  genuine,  grassroots  consumer 
issue.  In  its  desperation  to  rationalize 
its  position  on  this  issue  Public  Citizen 
has  issued  a  disingenuous  and  indefen- 
sible study  which  would  fall  Statistics 
101.  Public  Citizen  does  little  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  debate  on  this 
issue  by  raising  a  point  which  is  in  re- 
ality a  red  herring.* 


nnZEN  RAISES  RED 
HERRING 


HON.  fKHUIAN  L  ITAMOURS 

'  mW  HAMTSHIBX 
ni  THE  H4USK  OP  RKPRXSKHTATTVIS 

Wedn  esday.  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  U'Ah  OURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
accusing  op  tonents  of  interest  and  div- 
idend withl)  aiding  of  engaging  in  gross 
distortions  and  shameless  preying 
upon  the  f(iars  of  the  elderly.  Public 
Citizen's  Cc  ogress  Watch  lias  reduced 
the  level  ol  debate  on  this  issue  to  a 
new  low  by  issuing  a  statistically  inde- 
fensible stu  ly  of  bank  support  for  op- 
ponents of  ^  withholding.  Public  Citizen 
has  engage<  in  the  same  type  of  gross 
distortions  vhich  it  accuses  its  oppo- 
nents of  ma  ting. 

The  Publ  c  Citizen  study  fails  even 
the  most  ru  limentary  rules  of  scientif- 
ic analysis  by  failing  to  include  any 
type  of  a  o  tntrol  group.  While  listing 
bank  support  for  opponents  of  with- 
holding, the  study  does  not  include 
any  data  or  bank  support  for  support- 
ers of  wit  iholdlng.  Had  such  data 
been  lnclu<  ed  It  would  undoubtedly 
have  show]  i  little  or  no  statistically 
significant  relationship  between  a 
Repreaenta  ive's  or  Senator's  position 


on  Interest 
and  support 


and  dividend  withholding 
from  banking  groups. 


TRANSIT  AMENDMENT  TO 
EMERGENCY  JOBS  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  HKW  JKRsrr 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Rules  Committee  today 
to  request  that  the  rule  on  the  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1983  permit  me  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  restore  mass 
transit  funding  to  the  levels  proposed 
in  the  bipartisan  jobs  package  agreed 
to  by  the  House  leadership  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  text  of  my  statement  before  the 
Rules  Committee  follows: 


Statukir  op  Hon.  Jamks  J.  Howard,  Bkporx 
THI  ComoTTB  OM  RxTLB,  Masch  3, 1983 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
having  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today. 

When  the  House  considers  the  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  it  is  my  intent  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  provision  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides additional  funding  for  mass  transpor- 
tation. My  purpose  In  testifying  here  today 
Is  to  rest>ectfully  request  that  the  rule  on 
the  bill  make  It  In  order  for  me  to  offer  my 
amendment,  and  that  it  waive  all  points  of 
order  against  such  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  start  by  directing 
your  attention  to  the  provision  which  ap- 
pears on  page  7,  line  20,  of  the  committee 
print  of  the  bill.  This  provision  provides  an 
additional  $110  million  for  mass  transporta- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Of  the  tllO  million,  $44  million  is  for 
interstate  transfer  projects.  The  committee 
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report  earmartu  these  funds  for  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

muiont 

Boston - $900 

Northeast  Illinois ~ 10.0 

Oregon 1-9 

Sacramento 8-0 

Twin  aties,  Mirm 41 

Total 44.0 

The  remaining  $66  million  Is  for  urban 
discretionary  grants.  The  committee  report 
earmarks  these  funds  for  the  following 
areas: 

jrUNoM 

Dade  County,  Fla ...... ....................     $33 J 

Hartford,  Conn 6.0 

Long  Island.  N.Y 15.0 

Philadelphia.  Pa 7.9 

Detroit.  B£lch 3.6 

Hillsdale,  Mich A 

Total 68.0 

I  have  two  major  problems  with  tills  pro- 
vision. 

First,  the  entire  $110  million  is  earmarked 
for  specific  projects.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  not  have  any  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  any  of  the  funds,  even 
though  other  projects  might  be  more 
worthy  or  might  create  more  jobs.  Only 
eleven  localities  in  the  United  SUtes  would 
benefit  from  this  provision. 

And  second,  the  $110  million  provided  in 
this  appropriation  bill  is  far  less  than  the 
$400  million  which  was  Included  in  the  bi- 
partisan jobs  proposal  supported  by  the 
President  and  the  Democratic  leadership. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  this  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  mass  transit  program,  and  I  certainly 
can  find  no  justification  for  reducing  the 
level  of  funding  it  has  proposed. 

I,  therefore.  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  which  would  restore  the 
$400  million  in  transit  funding  along  the 
lines  in  the  bipartisan  proposal. 

My  amendment,  a  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached, is  a  substitute  for  the  provision  in 
the  appropriations  bUl.  It  is  quite  simple 
and  would  do  two  things. 

First,  it  would  provide  an  additional  $171 
million  for  section  3  capital  grants.  These 
grants  would  be  available  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  for  capital  improvements 
to  mass  transit  systems. 

I  do  not  intend  to  earmark  any  of  these 
funds.  All  $171  million  would  be  available  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  All  commu- 
nities would  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant. 
I  might  note,  however,  that  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
emphasize  projects  that  are  labor  intensive 
and  that  can  begin  construction  or  manufac- 
turing within  the  shortest  possible  time. 
This  Is  certainly  consistent  with  our  effort 
to  create  jobs. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  disapproving  the  Presi- 
dent's deferral  of  $229  million  in  mass  tran- 
sit capital  funding. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982  provided  contract  authority  of 
$779  mlUion  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  be 
ftmded  from  the  newly  established  mass 
transit  account  of  the  highway  triist  fund. 
This  funding  was  to  be  distributed  to  both 
urban  and  nonurban  areas  In  accordance 
with  a  new  block  grant  formula  and  was  to 
be  available  for  capital  expenditures  only. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  len  than  1  month  after 
the  President  signed  this  historic  piece  of 
legislation,  the  administration  took  action 
to  defer  $229  million  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  authorised  funds. 

Frankly,  this  came  as  a  shock  to  many  of 
us  who  fought  so  hard  to  provide  a  reasona- 
ble and  stable  base  of  support  for  public 
transportation. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  are  still 
numbed  by  the  speed  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  administration  has  abandoned 
the  basic  commitments  to  public  transporta- 
tion contained  in  the  new  act— a  bill  they 
fought  donedly  to  see  passed,  a  bill  the 
President  signed  into  law  with  great  fan- 
fare, and  a  bill  whose  key  provisions  they 
now  propose  to  disregard  only  1  month  after 
enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would  see 
to  it  that  the  fuU  $779  million  in  authorized 
gas  tax  funds  would  be  made  available  as 
soon  as  possible.  Not  to  do  30  will: 

Frustrate  our  ability  to  step  up  vital  cap- 
ital Improvements; 

Restrain  productivity; 

Perpetiuite  the  past  pattern  of  deferred 
Investment  in  basic  facilities;  and 

Greatly  reduce  the  job-creating  potential 
of  this  new  source  of  funds. 

These  funds  will  be  made  available  to 
both  urban  and  nonurban  areas.  Attached 
to  my  statement  is  a  copy  of  the  Federal 
Register  notice  making  the  initial  appor- 
tionments for  fiscal  year  1983.  If  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  each  State  or  locality  will 
receive  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
roughly  one-half  of  what  it  received  under 
the  initial  apportionment. 

If  you  look  at  the  first  page  of  the  attach- 
ment, you  will  see,  for  example,  that 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  would  receive  one-half  of  its 
initial  apportionment  of  $1,248,000.  This 
would  roughly  amount  to  an  additional 
$624,000.  Likewise,  the  State  of  Arizona 
would  receive  about  $67,000,  or  one-half  of 
its  initial  apportionment  of  $134,000,  for  the 
nonurbanlzed  portions  of  the  State. 

The  total  price  tag  on  my  amendment  is 
$400  million,  the  same  amount  envisioned  in 
the  bipartisan  jobs  proposal.  But  this  needs 
some  explanation.  Only  $171  million  of  the 
$400  million  is  actually  new  budget  author- 
ity. The  remaining  $229  million  has  already 
been  provided  in  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  and,  thus,  would 
not  be  new  budget  authority.  But,  I  repeat, 
to  make  this  $229  million  available  will  re- 
quire disapproval  of  the  President's  defer- 
ral. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  my  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute  for  the  provision  in  the 
appropriations  bill.  Thus,  the  $171  million 
in  new  budget  authority  in  my  amendment 
is  only  $61  million  more  than  the  $110  mil- 
lion in  the  appropriations  bill. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that 
you  make  my  amendment  In  order  under 
the  rule  on  the  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  and  that  all  points  of 
order  against  my  amendment  be  waived. 

Unlike  the  provision  in  the  appropriations 
bill,  my  amendment  does  not  earmark  the 
funds  for  10  or  11  cities. 

Instead,  $229  million— or  more  than  half 
the  money— would  be  distributed  among  all 
States  and  urbanized  areas.  You  can  tell 
roughly  how  much  any  area  would  receive 
by  looking  at  the  attachment  and  multiply- 
ing the  amount  it  received  under  the  initial 
apportionment  by  one-half. 

In  addition,  the  remaining  $171  million 
would  be  available  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  All  areas  of  the  country  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  these  funds. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  state- 
ment.  I   am  available   for  any   questions 
which  you  might  have. 
Amkiidkkrt  to  the  ComanKS  Paim  Datkd 
Fkbruart  25, 1983,  Optkrkd  bt  Ma.  Howard 

Page  7,  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  2  on  page  8  (relating  to 
mass  transportation)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TO  SPBD  DP  HtPROVmKMT  OP  MASS 
TRAHSPORTATIOM 

To  accelerate  the  construction,  modern- 
ization and  improvement  of  urban  mass 
transportation  systems,  to  increase  the  mo- 
bility of  the  urlMm  work  force  which  will 
result  in  productive  Jobs,  an  additional 
amount  of  $171,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  "Urban  discretionary 
grants",  to  be  obligated  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  of  budget  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $229,000,000  for  the  Mass  Transportation 
Capital  Fund  (deferral  numbered  D83-59), 
as  set  forth  In  the  President's  special  mes- 
sage which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  I,  1983.  This  disapproval  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  the  amotmt  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 
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TIMES  BEACH.  MO. 


HON.  RON  PAUL 


or 

m  THE  HOUSl  or  RKPRESKWTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dioxin 
contamination  of  Times  Beach,  Mo.,  is 
unfortunate  and  I  share  the  feelings 
of  the  people  in  that  town  who  are 
afraid  and  anxious  about  the  ailments 
they  may  suffer  because  of  the  indis- 
criminate disposal  of  toxic  waste 
within  their  community. 

We  are  aU  aware  that  the  EPA  has 
agreed  to  buy  the  entire  town  for  some 
$34  million.  It  appears  that  under 
these  circxmistances— the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  for  the  damages— that 
the  Federal  Government  is  partially 
responsible. 

It  also  appears  that  most  of  the 
dioxin  dumping  in  the  area  was  done 
by  an  Individual,  a  Mr.  Richard  Bliss,  a 
waste  hauler  who  serviced  the  area. 
We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
dioxin  was  not  well  researched  10 
years  ago,  and  the  EPA  was  newly 
bom  with  no  regulations  for  the  use  of 
dioxin  on  the  books. 

And  all  these  facts  takes  us  back  to 
the  central  question,  or  what  should 
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be  the  cent:  al  question:  Who  is  at 
fault  here?  1  he  dty  of  Times  Beach, 
Ifc,  oontract  ed  the  work  done  on  the 
roads  by  chot  sing  Mr.  Bliss.  According 
to  commonsc  Dse.  both  Mi.  Bliss  and 
the  city  of  Ti  nes  Beach  contributed  to 
the  eontamln  itlon  of  the  properties  of 
the  dtisens  n  that  town.  It  is  they 
who  should  X  held  accountable  for 
this  action. 

If  we  as  a  legislative  body  continue 
to  Ignore  ao  »untabllity  in  incidents 
such  as  this,  re  will  be  giving  a  license 
for  States  and  municipalities  to  be 
reckless  in  tl  elr  administrative  duties 
because  uncl<  sugar  will  bail  them  out 
in  the  end. 

This  incldei  it  appears  to  be  the  larg- 
est disaster  livolvlng  toxic  chemicals, 
secondary  to  Love  Canal.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  property  now 
known  as  Lcve  Canal  was  originally 
purchased  fn  im  Hooker  Chemical  Co., 
which  had  us  ed  the  area  as  a  chemical 
dump  and  hid  specified  in  their  sales 
contract  to  tl^e  purchasers,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  I  the  local  school  board, 
that  residential  properties  should  not 
be  constructe  1  in  the  area.  How  many 
citizens  and  legislators  are  aware  of 
these  facts?  \gain.  the  taxpayer  was 
asked  to  bai  out  this  community  be- 


cause of  the 
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reckless  decisionmaking 


of  a  local  gov  ;mment, 

I  have  long  been  a  dissenter  to  many 
policies  of  tie  Federal  Government, 
especially  wtien  it  comes  to  financing 
boondoggles  i  md  granting  subsidies  to 
corporate  int  crests.  It  appears  that  we 
are  now  in  tl  e  business  of  subsidizing 
stupidity  as  «  ell.« 


CPNORESSIONAL  CALL 
CONSCIENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

ormcHiaAii 
nr  THX  HOI  SE  or  REPRSSENTATrVKS 

Wedne.  \day.  March  2, 1983 
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of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
a  great  privilege  to  Join 
C^Dngressional  CaU  to  Con- 
time,  I  would  like  to 
d^lnguished  colleagues  of 
the   noted   Ukrainian 
Danylovych  Rudenko, 
serving  a  12-year  sen- 
c^rrectlve  labor  colony  in 
complex  in  the  Soviet 
1977.  The  innerstrength 
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for  all  mankind. 
If e  is  fUled  with  a  series 
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Communist  Party  he 
War  II  where  he  re- 
spinal  injury.  After 
legan  his  literary  career 
collections  of  his  poetry 
appointed  chief  editor  of 
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the  Kiev  literary  Journal.  DNIPRO. 
Ultimately,  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  puty  organization  of  the  Writer's 
Union  of  Ukraine.  Rudenko's  later 
poems  and  essays  began  to  reflect  his 
subtle  protests  of  the  Soviet  lifestyle. 
As  a  writer  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
became  increasingly  aware  of  the 
limits  to  his  freedom  of  speech.  His 
writings  caused  him  severe  reprisals  by 
the  Soviet  authorities.  His  protest 
became  more  evident  as  he  began  writ- 
ing letters  to  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine 
(CCCPU)  outlining  his  philosophy  on 
ways  to  improve  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  Ukraine.  After 
disapproval  of  Rudenko's  writing,  the 
Soviet  authorities  expelled  him  from 
the  party  and  forbade  him  to  publish 
any  more  of  his  literary  work.  In  1976 
he  was  expelled  from  the  Union  of 
Writers  for  behavior  Incompatible 
with  membership.  It  was  at  this  point 
in  Rudenko's  life  that  he  became  ac- 
tively involved  in  his  quest  to  obtain 
improvements  in  human  rights.  He 
joined  the  Moscow  chapter  of  Amnes- 
ty International  and  is  most  noted  for 
his  founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  to  Promote  Observance  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords.  In  1977,  Rudenko 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  7  years 
of  strict  labor  followed  by  5  years  of 
internal  exile.  The  Soviet  authorities 
charged  him  with  anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda. 

As  Rudenko  continues  to  serve  his 
sentence,  a  matter  that  remains  of 
great  concern  to  me  is  the  state  of  his 
health.  There  are  reports  that  his 
health  has  deteriorated  considerably 
diurlng  his  imprisonment  because  of 
the  spinal  injury  he  received  during 
the  war.  Despite  his  condition,  Ru- 
denko is  required  to  work  long  hours 
making  cords  for  electric  irons.  This 
work,  which  involves  keeping  the  body 
in  one  position  and  bending  the  spinal 
cord,  is  quite  dangerous  to  his  physical 
condition.  Recently,  his  handicap  was 
reclassified  to  a  lesser  degree  of  severi- 
ty requiring  him  to  work  even  longer 
hours.  The  authorities  are  planning 
punitive  measures  against  him,  be- 
cause of  his  refusal  to  comply  with 
this  latest  command. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  conditions  in 
these  labor  camps  are  grueling  and  the 
prisoners  receive  Inadequate  nourish- 
ment and  medical  care.  When  Ruden- 
ko's wife,  Ralsa.  visited  her  husband  in 
1980,  he  was  so  ill  that  he  was  unable 
to  stand.  She,  too,  was  arrested  and  is 
currently  serving  a  sentence  because 
she  attempted  to  smuggle  some  of  her 
husband's  writing  out  of  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  outraged  by  these 
reports  on  Rudenko's  condition.  He 
has  not  committed  any  crime  and  to 
subject  him  to  such  inhumane  torture 
is  yet  another  example  of  the  flagrant 
disregard  for  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  We  must  continue 
to  remind  the  Soviet  ■  of ficials  of  the 
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terms  of  the  Helsinki  accords  on 
human  rights  which  they  signed  in 
1975.  The  plight  of  Rudenko,  and 
other  prisoners,  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  We 
must  continue  to  speak  out  against 
Soviet  aggression  and  their  denial  of 
basic  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  the  Helsinki  Commission  has 
again  nominated  Mykola  Rudenko  and 
seven  others  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  honor 
for  this  man.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Rudenko.  He  is 
truly  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  in  the 
free  world  that  continue  our  fight  for 
human  rights.* 
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PEOPLES  BANK  CHIEF 
ANNOUNCES  RETIREMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  and  honor  to  Mr.  B. 
Frank  Wilson,  who  will  be  retiring  in 
June  from  the  duties  as  board  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Peoples  Bank  in  Selma,  Ala. 

Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that 
Frank  has  enjoyed  in  his  past  47  years 
of  service  with  the  bank.  He  earned 
that  admiration  and  respect  because 
he  genuinely  cared  about  the  people 
he  served  and  about  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  his  commimlty. 

Following  is  a  wonderful  article  writ- 
ten by  Jeanette  Berryman  of  the 
Selma  Times-Journal  staff  about  Mr. 
Wilson's  retirement  announcement 
that  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Peopues  Bank  Chixp  Announcks 
Retirziumt 

(By  Jeanette  Berryman) 

"I  hate  to  say  goodbye,  but  that's  what  It 
is,"  Peoples  Bank  board  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  B.  Frank  Wilson  told 
stockholders  as  he  announced  his  Impend- 
ing retirement  Tuesday  night. 

But  Wilson,  seated  under  a  "Happy  Birth- 
day" banner  at  the  Selma  Convention 
Center,  was  caught  by  surprise  when  the 
annual  stockholders'  meeting  became  a  be- 
lated birthday  celebration  and  tribute  for 
the  man  who  worked  his  way  from  runner 
to  board  chairman. 

The  festivities  followed  a  business  session 
In  which  Dr.  Clyde  Cox  Jr.  was  added  to  the 
bank's  board  of  directors  and  a  100  percent 
stock  dividend  was  declared. 

Wilson  smiled  broadly  as  bank  employees 
recounted  his  47  years  at  Peoples  Bank. 
Seven  employees  clad  In  green-and-whlte 
bank  jackets  and  caps  sang  choruses  to 
Wilson  as  other  officers  gave  a  history  of 
Wilson's  rise  in  the  growing  bank. 

Schuster  Siegel,  senior  vice  president,  said 
Wilson  came  to  the  bank  in  1936  after  work- 
ing as  a  soda  Jerk  at  Swift's  Drug  Store.  He 


was  a  nmner,  and  one  of  seven  employees.  A 
few  yean  later,  Wilson  was  named  head 
teller  and  married  Margaret  Elebash. 

As  Slegel'B  story  came  to  1942,  the  year 
the  Wilson's  first  son  was  bom,  Ben  Wilson, 
who  now  Uvea  in  California,  made  a  surprise 
appearance.  A  few  minutes  later,  Wilson 
was  suiprlsed  again  to  see  son  Joe  Wilson 
and  his  wife,  Kay,  Join  the  party.  They  live 
in  Vennont 

As  Peoples  Bank  grew  from  13  to  49  em- 
ployees, Wilson  worked  as  bookkeeper,  as- 
sistant cashier,  cashier,  vice  president  and 
executive  vice  president.  He  became  the 
fifth  president  of  Peoples  Bank  in  1971. 

During  the  next  10  years,  the  bank's 
assets  grew  from  $37  million  to  $93  million. 
Siegel  said.  The  board  chose  to  remain 
home-owned,  with  no  affiliation  to  any 
holding  company. 

"When  we  say  people  make  the  difference, 
we  mean  it  because  of  you,"  bank  president 
Dick  Morthland  told  Wilson.  "We  are  now 
the  strongest  financial  Institution  in  this 
section." 

Wilson's  retirement  is  effective  Jime  30. 
In  the  meantime,  Morthland  said,  the  Wil- 
sons will  enjoy  a  week-long  cruise  of  the 
Caribbean,  then  represent  the  bank  at  a 
meeting  In  Bermuda. 

Morthland  also  presented  Wilson  with  a 
gobbler  and  pair  of  turkey  hens  hand-carved 
by  Selma  artist  Dennis  Bushey  as  the 
bank's  retirement  gift. 

"I  can't  say  how  much  I  appreciate  this," 
said  an  overwhelmed  Wilson  to  the  300-plus 
dinner  crowd.  "I  knew  nothing  of  this.  My 
birthday  was  Saturday,  and  I  thought 
maybe  I'd  get  a  birthday  cake." 

During  the  business  session,  Morthland 
said  he  believes  the  local  economy  has 
"turned  the  comer"  from  last  year's  lows. 

WUson  said  the  new  stock  dividend  is  the 
ninth  time  since  1933  that  the  bank  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  or  stock  split.  One  share 
purchased  in  1933  would  be  166  shares 
today,  he  said. 

Cox,  a  surgeon,  was  elected  to  the  board 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  bank's  direc- 
tors. 

"The  board  is  proud  to  have  Clyde  nomi- 
nated," WUson  said.  "He  is  not  only  a  skilled 
surgeon,  but  also  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
an  astute  businessman." 

As  one  can  see,  the  city  of  Selma  has 
truly  been  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
such  as  Frank  Wilson  as  a  community 
leader.  His  influence  and  past  deci- 
sions in  the  financial  arena  will  be  felt 
for  generations  to  come  in  the  city's 
history. 

It  takes  a  man  of  a  certain  outstand- 
ing caliber  to  devote  47  years  of  his 
life  to  one  profession.  He  has  assisted 
so  many  people  through  the  years  and 
I  know  will  be  missed  by  those  who 
have  worked  with  him. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this 
tribute  about  B.  Frank  Wilson  with 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. All  of  us  need  to  salute  out- 
standing Americans  like  B.  Frank 
Wilson,  who  believe  In  our  free,  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  represent  the  true 
meaning  of  hard  work  and  success.* 
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BLACK  HI8TORT  MONTH 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ornw  jiBSBT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednetday,  March  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Black 
History  Month,  celebrated  during  Feb- 
ruary, has  Just  ended.  Once  again  it 
served  as  an  important  time  for  all 
Americans  to  focus  attention  on  the 
countless  accomplishments  of  black 
Americans  from  the  beginning  of  our 
Republic.  Despite  the  yean  of  slavery, 
injustice,  and  discrimination  through 
which  black  people  suffered,  they  en- 
dured and  with  unswerving  courage 
and  tenacity  have  made  significant 
progress  toward  becoming  part  of 
America's  mainstream. 

I  think  most  Americans  are  aware  of 
the  contributions  of  many  black  Amer- 
icans in  major  fields  of  endeavor.  Crl- 
spus  Attucks  fought  in  our  Revolution 
for  Freedom  from  Great  Britain.  Fred- 
erick Douglass  and  Harriet  Tubman 
led  In  the  fight  for  emancipation. 
George  Washington  Carver  and 
Booker  T.  Washington  are  noted 
names  in  education  and  science.  More 
recently,  black  Americans  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  cul- 
tural and  artistic  life  and  to  the  high 
quality  of  American  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional sports. 

And  we  must  certainly  single  out  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  who  stirred 
t>e  conscience  of  Americans  and  in- 
spired the  movement  that  brought 
about  adoption  of  long  overdue  laws 
and  actions  to  guarantee  civil  rights, 
equal  opportunity,  and  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination. 

What  has  impressed  me,  l>eyond  na- 
tional commemorations  such  as  the 
fine  presentations  on  public  television, 
are  the  myriad  local  exhibits  and 
events  calling  attention  to  the  many 
lesser  known  but  outstanding  and  tal- 
ented black  Americans  and  the  rich 
cultural  heritage  our  black  citizens 
have  brought  us. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  special 
conference  on  Black  Historical  Schol- 
arship and  the  Black  Historian  was 
held  on  February  19  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity's Paul  Robeson  Campus  Center 
in  Newark.  Supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  New  Jersey  Committee  for  the  Hu- 
manities, the  conference  was  also 
sponsored  by  black  study  programs  at 
Jersey  City  State  College,  Trenton 
State  College,  Rutgers  University, 
Seton  Hall  University.  Essex  County 
College  and  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary; the  Newark  branch  of  the 
NAACP;  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
Colored  Women's  Clubs;  and  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Commission. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fine 
and  varied  series  of  exhibits  and 
events  presented  by  the  Newark 
Museum  during  Black  History  Month. 
On  view  was  an  exhibit  on   "Black 
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American  Landmarks:  Interpreters  of 
History",  a  Smlthaonlan  traveling  ex- 
hlbition  which  focused  on  76  sitet  se- 
lected as  national  historic  landmarka 
for  their  significance  In  blade  Ameri- 
can history.  Another  exhibition,  origi- 
nated in  the  Newark  Musetmi.  was  of 
over  80  textiles  celebrating  events  of 
local  and  International  significance  in 
26  African  cotmtries.  "Art  in  African 
Living",  in  the  Permanent  African 
Gallery,  featured  traditional  objects  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa  Including  house- 
hold Items,  representations  of  the 
spirit  world,  ritual  objects  and  articles 
of  clothing  and  adornment. 

The  museum's  schedule  of  concerts, 
lectiu'es  and  films  was  dazzling,  with 
programs  including  gospel  music.  Jazz, 
African  dance,  song  and  drumming.  A 
family  heritage  woricshop  was  con- 
ducted the  day  before  the  highlight  of 
the  month  on  February  20— Alex 
Haley's  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer 
in  Newark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  Black  Histo- 
ry Month  was  a  time  of  celebration 
and  of  learning.  But  it  was  also  a  time 
to  reflect  on  the  enduring  need  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  to  achieve  full 
equality  and  opportunity  and  freedom 
from  discrimination  for  our  black  citi- 
zens.* 


THE  FRENCH  NUCLEAR  FORCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ornjjnois 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  most  cynical  of  Soviet  ploys  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament is  its  insistence  on  counting 
French  and  British  nuclear  weapons  in 
negotiation  aimed  at  reducing  Inter- 
mediate-Range Nuclear  Forces  (INF) 
In  Europe.  As  Claude  Cheysson,  For- 
eign Minister  of  France,  has  pointed 
out,  the  French  force  is  not  a  threat  to 
Soviet  security.  The  French  are  a  sov- 
ereign nation  and  have  chosen  to  build 
their  own  independent  nuclear  force 
for  their  own  national  purposes.  To 
suggest  this  force— and  the  British 
force— should  be  counted  in  negotia- 
tions involving  Soviet  SS-20's  aimed  at 
Europe  is,  as  Mr.  Cheysson  pointed 
out,  a  "disastrous"  idea. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record,  "French  Defense  Policy  and 
the  U.S."  by  Claude  Cheysson,  Foreign 
Minister— France,  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Friday,  February  25. 1983. 
Frknch  Defkrsc  Pouct  and  thx  U.S. 
(By  Claude  Cheysson) 

The  present  debate  on  defense  issues  may 
have  far-reaching  consequences  for  the 
West.  If  unhappily  it  were  to  compound 
misunderstandings  and  embitter  mutual 
criticism,  the  discussion  might  unsettle 
public  opinion.  Introduce  profound  divisions 
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liecause  public  opinion  has  thus  not  been 
aroused  by  the  installation  of  foreign  nucle- 
ar arms  on  our  soU.  Nor  has  public  opinion 
been  subject  to  the  key  question  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Allies  determination. 

France  acquired  Its  national  nuclear  force 
30  years  ago.  It  has  provided  for  and  wlU 
malntiiln  it  at  the  minimum  level  necessary 
to  make  any  power  understand  that 
France's  capacity  to  respond  is  greater  than 
the  stake  our  country  represents.  This 
policy  is  understood  and  approved  by  all  the 
French  people  and  by  all  the  political  forces 
in  the  majority  and  in  the  opposition.  The 
effort  therefore  continues  and  will  be  pur- 
sued so  we  can  remain  at  this  level:  the  deci- 
sion to  build  a  seventh  nuclear  submarine, 
an  end-of-the-century  generation  subma- 
rine, and  the  determination  to  perfect  our 
nudear  arsenal  have  been  accepted  without 
much  opposition.  Contrary  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  other  countries  in  Europe,  no  one 
in  France  thinks  that  strengthening  defense 
could  draw  an  attack  on  our  soil.  And  no 
one  would  understand  that  this  policy 
might  be  thought  disturbing  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Eiirope. 

Our  independence  does  not  imply  isola- 
tion. Our  future  is  linked  to  that  of  our 
neighbors.  European  construction  is  a  pre- 
condition of  our  future.  That  process  of  con- 
struction is  being  pursued  with  peoples  who 
must  remain  free  in  their  thinking  and  in 
their  policies.  They  must  not  l>e  affected  by 
outside  threats.  They  must  feel  protected 
and  secure.  But  they  are  not  thus  protected 
by  us.  Adequate  to  guarantee  our  vital  inter- 
ests, our  nuclear  arms  are  not  now  intend- 
ed—nor will  they  be  in  the  future— to  insure 
the  protection  of  the  entire  European  zone 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Nor  may  they  be 
used  to  this  end.  since  we  retain  exclusive 
control  over  them.  The  guarantee  of  Euro- 
pean territories  that  do  not  have  nuclear 
weapons  therefore  can  come  only  from  the 
integrated  command  of  NATO,  that  is  to 
say,  in  fact,  the  U.S.  For  this  reason,  main- 
taining the  American  nuclear  deterrent  and 
continually  modernizing  it  insofar  as  this  is 
necessary  are  in  our  view  essential. 

Allies  and  yet  independent,  sole  masters 
of  our  deterrent  force  yet  standing  solidly 
with  the  n.S.,  with  our  neighbors  and  with 
our  European  partner— what  do  we  advocate 
in  the  present  situation? 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  the  importance  of 
the  n.S.'s  world  responsibilities  does  not 
permit  it  to  adopt  a  posture  of  minimal  de- 
terrence that  would  protect  only  American 
territory.  Such  a  posture  would  also  reduce 
the  function  of  deterrence  and  thereby 
render  highly  dangerous  the  undisputed  Im- 
iMilance  in  the  European  part  of  the  alliance 
that  does  not  have  nuclear  arms  capable  of 
reaching  the  Soviet  Union. 

(2)  You  should  give  your  allies  and  your 
adversaries  the  assurance  that  you  will  not 
resign  yourself  to  this  lesser  role.  This  is 
why  proposals  for  a  nuclear  freeze,  however 
well-intentioned  they  may  be.  seem  to  us 
dangerous  for  they  could  appear  to  many  to 
be  a  first  step  toward  withdrawal. 

(3)  With  even  greater  reason  we  find  the 
Insistence  sometimes  voiced  in  the  U.S.  on  a 
commitment  to  on-flrst-use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  be  profoundly  destructive  to  the  ties 
of  solidarity  in  defense,  and  thus  to  your 
own  security.  Certainly,  given  your  position, 
one  can  understand  your  concern  not  to 
make  everything  depend  on  a  premature 
and  massive  use  of  nuclear  arms.  But,  as  Mr. 
Mitterrand  said  on  Jan.  20  before  the  Bun- 
destag, "The  nuclear  weapon,  the  instru- 
ment of  deterrence,  whether  one  likes  it  or 
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deplores  it,  remains  the  guarantee  of 
peace."  This  important  truth  is  entirely  un- 
derstood in  France.  It  is  understood  in 
Europe  much  more  than  you  think. 

(4)  The  credibility  of  deterrence  could  be 
affected  by  the  nature  of  Soviet  overarma- 
ment.  So  the  balance  must  be  reestablished. 
Deployment  of  medium-range  missiles 
should  be  sought  at  the  lowest  possible 
level.  Zero  ievel  would  be  ideal.  Is  it  stiU  at- 
tainable? If  the  Geneva  negotiations  on  In- 
termediate-Range Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  faU, 
we  believe  that  NATO  will  have  no  other  re- 
course than  to  go  ahead  with  the  decision 
taken  in  1979  to  modernize  VS.  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe. 

(5)  Counting  the  French  and  British  nu- 
clear forces  in  the  negotiations  would 
permit  the  Soviets  to  Justify  keeping  162 
SS-20S  (or  4M  warheads)  targeted  on 
Europe  before  any  American  arms  were  al- 
lowed. The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  evi- 
dent. 

THK  mnrr  op  thx  allies 

Who,  moreover,  could  believe  or  even  sug- 
gest that  the  French  force  is  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Let's  not 
forget  that  in  addition  to  the  SS-20s,  9,000 
nuclear  warheads  carried  on  strategic  rock- 
ets and  boml>ers  can  reach  French  territory. 
The  Soviet  claim  to  include  our  forces  in  the 
count  has  no  strategic  foundation. 

In  acceding  to  the  Soviet  request,  the  U.S. 
would  be  giving  up  the  notion  of  restoring 
the  continuity  of  deterrence  that  was 
broken  by  the  introduction  of  the  SS-208. 
This  task,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  in  any 
way  be  accomplished  by  the  French  and 
British  forces.  In  yielding,  the  U.S.  would 
leave  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
the  other  nonnuclear  states  of  Europe  with- 
out adequate  protection.  In  point  of  fact, 
for  our  European  partners,  the  inclusion  of 
third-party  forces  in  the  Geneva  calcula- 
tions would  be  a  disastrous  piece  of  decep- 
tion. 

Lastly,  the  U.S.  would  be  putting  itself  in 
a  weak  position  for  demanding  a  balance, 
for  it  would  be  aclmowledging  the  accept- 
ability of  having  a  quantity  of  missiles  lower 
than  that  of  the  Soviets  by  a  number  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish missiles. 

Too  often  the  Soviets  consider  themselves 
a  threatened  country,  encircled  by  hostile 
states.  This  Justifies  in  their  eyes  their  de- 
termination to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  se- 
curity than  other  states. 

Establishing  trustful  and  cooperative  rela- 
tions between  the  West  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  my  government  wishes  to  see 
and  to  which  it  Is  ready  to  contribute,  de- 
pends on  the  Soviet  Union  being  brought 
aroimd  to  a  more  normal  and  less  excessive 
vision  of  its  own  security  needs. 

Such  a  readjustment  Is  possible.  It  can 
take  place  only  through  the  unity  of  the 
AUies,  through  their  common  determination 
and  first  and  foremost  through  the  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States.* 


MAKING  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
EQUITABLE 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  COmiECTlCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.    GEJDENSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
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the  credit  elsewhere  test  for  use  in  de- 
termining who  is  eligible  for  low-inter- 
est Federal  disaster  loans.  My  bill  also 
would  place  a  cap  on  the  level  of  inter- 
est that  could  be  charged  for  these 
loans. 

The  modest  savings  achieved 
through  charging  higher  interest  rates 
on  Federal  disaster  aid  do  not,  in  my 
opinion.  Justify  the  suffering  they  in- 
flict on  disaster  victims  and  the  delay 
they  cause  in  recovery. 

Recent  events  in  Connecticut  prove 
my  point. 

ACASISTUDT 

In  June  of  1982,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut suffered  the  worst  floods  in 
nearly  a  century.  The  disaster  took 
the  lives  of  10  residents  and  caused  an 
estimated  $289  million  in  damages. 
Dozens  of  bridges,  homes,  and  busi- 
nesses were  washed  away  by  water 
from  bursting  dams  and  heavy  rains. 
Because  of  the  storm's  severity,  the 
President  declared  the  State  a  major 
disaster  area. 

What  ensued  after  the  disaster  dec- 
laration is  a  case  study  on  why  Federal 
disaster  assistance  laws  should  be 
changed. 

There  was  a  general  impression  fol- 
lowing the  declaration  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  would  be  awarding 
low-interest  loans  to  anyone  who 
qualified  for  disaster  assistance.  What 
most  eligible  residents  did  not  know 
was  that  the  current  administration, 
as  part  of  its  1981  budget  cuts,  had 
chsjiged  the  law  to  incorporate  a 
"credit  elsewhere  test."  In  other 
words,  low-interest  loans  are  no  longer 
awarded  to  those  individuals  or  busi- 
nesses who  can  obtain  credit  else- 
where. 

Many  businessowners  and  homeown- 
ers were  outraged  to  learn  that  they 
were  ineligible  for  low-interest  Federal 
loans  because  they  had  maintained 
good  credit  standing.  Instead  of  loans 
at  8  percent,  they  were  offered  Feder- 
al assistance  at  the  prime  rate  of  16 
percent.  Many  of  these  residents  felt 
cheated  by  promises  of  Federal  assist- 
ance and  punished  by  having  re- 
mained creditworthy. 

At  Senator  Chris  Dodd's  and  my  re- 
quest, the  General  Accounting  Office 
conducted  a  study  that  in  part  exam- 
ined the  effectiveness  of  the  credit 
elsewhere  test.  Of  the  1,103  loan  appli- 
cations approved  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  34  percent— 329 
home  loans  and  39  business  loans — 
were  at  the  high  rate.  Because  of  this 
higher  rate,  the  GAO  estimated  that 
the  test  would  save  $224,000  during 
the  first  year.  This  savings  represents 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
amount  loaned  to  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals in  Connecticut. 

The  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  further  reduced  after  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  interest 
payments  may  be  deducted  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  In  addition,  the  GAO 
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calculated  that  it  took  the  8BA  staff 
an  additional  368  hours  to  process  the 
1,100  applications  using  the  credit 
elsewhere  test. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  projected 
savings  Justify  the  credit  elsewhere 
test.  My  bill  would  repeal  the  test  and 
require  that  the  interest  rate  charged 
for  disaster  loans  be  set  at  one-half  of 
the  market  rate  of  Government  securi- 
ties, plus  1  percent  for  administrative 
costs.  A  cap  would  be  placed  at  8  per- 
cent for  both  home  and  business  loans. 

This  legislation  would  prevent  the 
problems  we  experienced  in  Connecti- 
cut from  occurring  in  other  States  and 
provide  more  equitable  assistance  to 
all  victims  of  natural  disasters.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure.* 


THET  MAT  BE  RIGHT 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOUISIAM  A 
VH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
contrary  to  claims  by  its  opponents, 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  has  led  to  pajrment  of  more,  not 
less,  taxes  by  Americans  in  the  highest 
tax  brackets.  If  there  was  ever  any  se- 
rious doubt  about  the  fairness  of  the 
President's  25-percent  cut  in  tax  rates 
for  every  single  taxpayer,  there  should 
be  none  now.  By  the  same  token,  the 
recent  tax  revenue  figures  confirm 
that  the  tax  cuts  can  help  solve  the 
problem  of  budget  deficits,  as  reduced 
tax  rates  encourage  upper  bracket  tax- 
payers to  invest  in  productive  enter- 
prises, not  tax  shelters. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  recent  article  analyz- 
ing the  fiscal  1982  revenue  statistics, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Forbes  Magazine,  Feb.  14, 19831 
Fact  ahd  Commkht  U— Trkt  Mat  Be  Right 

(By  M.  S.  Forbes,  Jr..  Deputy  Editor-in- 
Chief) 

Two  years  ago  supply-side  economists  as- 
sured us  that  cuts  in  income  tax  rates  would 
pay  for  themselves.  Collections  from  the 
highest  brackets  would  go  up  at  once,  and 
revenues  from  the  other  brackets  would  in- 
crease within  24  months.  These  economists 
cited  the  Mellon  tax  reductions  of  the  1920's 
and  the  Kennedy  cuts  of  the  early  1060's;  in 
both  cases  revenues  Increased  and  the  pro- 
portion paid  by  the  top  brackets  rose  sub- 
stantially. 

Events  seem  to  have  proven  the  supply- 
siders  wrong. 

Or  have  they? 

People  who  must  make  estimated  income 
tax  payments  each  quarter  to  the  IRS  are 
generally  in  the  higher  brackets.  David 
Stockman's  Budget  Office  estimated  that 
collections  from  this  category  of  taxpayers 
would  fall  from  $77  bUlion  in  fiscal  1981  to 
about  $72  billion  hi  1982.  The  Reagan  tax- 
cut  bill  of  1981  had  Just  been  passed,  and 
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the  top  tax  rate  was  being  slashed  from  70 
percent  to  60  percent. 

The  fiscal  1M3  results  are  In.  The  take 
from  this  category  was  $85  bmion,  10  per- 
cent more  than  the  year  before.  The  propor- 
tion of  XJJB.  Inoome  tax  payments  from  this 
group  was  39  peroent,  up  from  37  percent. 

If  the  tax  reducttoOB  enacted  in  1061  had 
been  made  effective  at  once  (only  the  maxi- 
mum rate  was  brought  down  In  one  step), 
instead  of  being  staggered  over  iv,  years. 
David  Stockman's  revenues  would  have 
been  beefier.  British  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  put  in  smaller,  but  Immertlatie. 
inoome  tax  reductions  in  1979,  and  Britain's 
income  tax  revenues,  despite  a  reoeaskm 
more  painful  than  our  own,  went  up,  con- 
founding treasury  officials. 

Too  bad  the  Administration  has  forgotten 
that,  if  you  let  people  keep  a  little  more  of 
each  additional  dollar  they  earn,  everyone, 
including  the  tax  collector,  comes  out 
ahead.» 


GOVERNMENT  REFORM 
LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED 


HON.  C  W.  BOl  YOUNG 

OPPLORinA 
nr  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  the 
su(x:e8s  or  our  democracy  lias  depend- 
ed on  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  respond  to  the  needs  of  its 
people.  Unfortunately,  as  the  Nation's 
population  has  grown,  so  has  the  size 
and  bureacracy  of  its  Government.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  kind  of 
government  envisioned  by  our  forefa- 
thers— one  operated  by  its  citizenry 
and  attuned  to  their  needs.  In  an 
effort  to  promote  those  goals,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  aimed  at  making 
the  (jovemment  more  responsive. 

The  first  measure  will  guarantee  the 
public's  right  to  know  how  its  money 
is  being  spent.  By  closing  a  loophole  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  this 
legislation  would  require  public  disclo- 
sure by  recipients  of  Federal  grants  as 
well  as  Federal  agencies.  The  Ameri- 
can people  provide  the  funds  to  run 
oiu"  Government,  and  I  believe  they 
are  entitled  to  a  full  accounting  of 
how  those  fvmds  are  spent. 

Two  additional  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  allow  a  one-House  veto  of 
rules  and  regulations  established  by 
Federal  agencies.  They  would  mandate 
4  weeks'  notice  before  holding  hear- 
ings on  new  regxilations  and  a  60-day 
comment  period  on  proposed  rule.  In- 
creasingly, Congress  has  passed  legis- 
lation which  delegates  broad  regula- 
tory powers  to  the  Federal  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  laws. 
This,  of  course,  leads  to  government 
by  executive  decision  rather  than  by 
representative  assembly.  My  proposal 
would  mean  an  increased  opportunity 
for  many  Americans  to  organize  effec- 
tive responses  to  the  seeming  flood  of 
Federal  regulations. 
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Ptnally.  I  i  m  »lao  introducing  legis- 
lation requb  ng  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  to  mai  :e  public  annual  consoli- 
dated flnanc  al  statements  using  the 
accrual  met  lod  of  accounting.  Cur- 
rently, the  Federal  Government  has 
no  iirecise  id4a  how  it  stands  financial- 
ly because  it  does  not  compile  consoli- 
dated finan  lal  statements.  This  bill 
would  establ  ih  an  accurate  annual  ac- 
counting of  (  ur  financial  situation  and 
allow  us  ti  intelligently  establish 
funding  prioi  Itles. 

We  need  U  continue  to  improve  our 
Government  and  worlc  together  to 
solve  its  problems.  I  urge  my  congres- 
sional coUesrues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting thesi  legislative  proposals  in 
the  98th  Cor  gress  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  op(  irate  more  effectively  and 
continue  to  respond  to  the  people  it 
serves.* 


FEDERALi 


BUDGET  AND  ITS 
DEFICITS 


HON.  nflUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxnois 
Df  THE  HO  7SS  OF  RCPHSSEHTATIVES 

Wednt  aday.  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  PHrU  P  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  cun  snt  topical  discussion  of 
the  Federal  tudget  and  its  deficits  has 
led  to  whlsiters  about  tax  increases. 
Tax  indexin  r— the  linking  of  income 
tax  rate  brw  kets  and  the  personal  ex- 
emption to  t  He  cost  of  living— is  being 
targeted  for  repeal.  I  introduced  the 
first  tax  in<j  sxation  bill  in  the  House 
of  Represen  atives  on  May  13,  1974— 
HJl.  14738,  he  Cost  of  Uving  Adjust- 
ment Act,  ai  d  every  year  since  then  I 
have  reintriduced  the  measure.  In 
1981  indexin  i  was  part  of  our  econom- 
ic recovery  [  Ian.  Its  enactment  is  criti- 
cal to  the  o\  erall  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent's progr  m. 

Tax-index:  og  provisions  constitute 
genuine  an<  fundamental  reform  of 
our  Tax  Co<  le.  They  are  the  only  en- 
during putt  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  that  p  ovlde  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  taxpayer.  Repealing  the  provi- 
sions wouldjreimpose  the  hidden  tax 
of  inflation  to  us  all.  but  would  be  felt 
most  by  tliose  with  incomes  under 
$10,000.  No  other  legislative  battle  is 
more  import  ant  to  the  taxpayer  right 
now  than  pi  eserving  the  indexing  pro- 
visions of  cu  rrent  law. 

Martin  F<ldstein's  excellent  article 
on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Joun  lal  on  March  1,  1983.  I  in- 
clude It  in  t  le  RacoRO  at  this  point  in 
the  hopes  1  hat  it  wiU  shed  light  on 
this  very  ci  uclal  matter.  I  commend 
the  article  t  >  my  colleagues'  attention: 
[From  the  p^all  Street  Journal.  Mar.  1, 
1983] 


Wht  Tax  laiixnio  Must  Not  Bk  Repealed 

(B  r  Martin  Feldtteln) 

The  most  ii  iportant  legislative  battle  this 

year  will  be  tfe  attempt  to  repeal  the  Index- 
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Ing  of  the  peraonal  income  tax  that  Is  now 
Bchediiled  to  begin  In  1085.  Although  tax  In- 
dexing may  seem  at  first  to  be  a  rather 
technical  tax  matter.  It  actually  holds  the 
key  to  controlling  the  future  growth  of  gov- 
ernment spending  and  to  preventing  a  re- 
surgence of  sptrallng  inflation,  the  long- 
term  success  or  failure  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
economic  program  Is  likely  to  hinge  more  on 
retaining  tax  Indexing  than  on  any  other 
piece  of  legislation. 

In  practice,  an  Indexed  tax  system  pre- 
vents Inflation  from  pushing  Individuals 
into  higher  tax  brackets  and  Increasing  the 
share  of  Income  taken  In  taxes.  This  Is 
achieved  by  Increasing  each  of  the  bracket 
points  by  the  rate  of  Inflation  during  the 
previous  year.  For  example.  In  1984  the  18% 
tax  bracket  wiU  Include  income  between 
$16,000  and  $20,200.  If  consumer  prices  rise 
by  5%  in  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1984,  the 
18%  tax  bracket  for  1985  would  be  adjusted 
to  the  range  from  $16,800  to  $21,210.  Index- 
ing would  also  raise  the  personal  exemption 
from  $1,000  to  $1,050. 

The  repeal  of  indexing  would  mean  that 
bracket  creep  would  raise  taxes  higher  and 
higher,  permitting  Congress  to  finance  ever 
greater  amounts  of  government  spending 
without  having  to  vote  explicitly  for  any  in- 
crease in  tax  rates.  The  repeal  of  indexing 
would  permit  Congress  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  over  time  without  any  cuts  in  govern- 
ment q>ending  by  Just  waiting  wtiile  tax  re- 
ceipts grow  and  grow. 

TAXES  WOULD  BE  HIOHXB 

Even  with  inflation  declining  gradually 
over  the  next  few  years  as  the  administra- 
tion forecasts,  the  repeal  of  indexation 
would  raise  tax  revenue  by  $17  billion  in 
1986.  $30  billion  in  1987,  $44  billion  in  1988 
and  ever  higher  amounts  in  later  years.  A 
$44  billion  tax  Increase  in  1988  would  mean 
that  the  repeal  of  indexing  had  raised  taxes 
by  more  than  10%.  And  after  a  decade  of  in- 
flation at  Just  4%  a  year,  taxes  without  in- 
dexing would  be  25%  higher  than  if  index- 
ing Is  retained. 

Of  course,  a  higher  rate  of  inflation  would 
mean  more  bracket  creep  and  thus  a  bigger 
tax  increase  each  year.  If  inflation  averaged 
6.5%  for  the  next  five  years,  the  extra  tax 
revenue  in  1988  would  be  about  $80  billion 
Instead  of  $44  billion.  And  a  replay  of  the 
Inflation  experience  of  the  Carter  years— 
with  Inflation  rising  from  6.5%  in  1985  to 
13.5%  in  1988— would  raise  tax  receipts  by 
about  $120  billion  more  in  1988  If  the  tax 
system  is  not  indexed. 

The  repeal  of  indexing  would  thus  give 
Congress  a  strong  incentive  to  pursue  infla- 
tionary policies.  With  indexing  gone,  spiral- 
ing  inflation  would  generate  a  surge  of  tax 
revenues  that  could  finance  greater  govern- 
ment spending  while  permitting  Congress 
the  political  luxury  of  voting  occasional 
"tax  cuts"  that  actually  failed  to  offset  in- 
flation but  provided  a  framework  for  fur- 
ther income  redistribution. 

Many  financial  Investors  and  others  would 
interpret  the  repeal  of  Indexing  as  an  Indi- 
cation that  inflation  would  soon  be  on  the 
rlae.  This  change  in  the  expected  rate  of  in- 
flation would  raise  interest  rates,  especially 
long-term  Interest  rates  on  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. Higher  interest  rates  could  threaten 
the  recovery  In  housing  and  other  interest- 
sensitive  sectors  and  possibly  bring  the  in- 
cipient recovery  in  the  economy  as  a  whole 
to  a  premature  end. 

Those  who  want  to  repeal  indexing  fre- 
quently wrap  themselves  in  the  cloak  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  argue  that  "with 
the  large  budget  deficits  that  we  now  face. 
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we  cannot  afford  an  indexed  tax  lystem." 
What  they  should  say  is  that  the  large 
budget  deficits  in  future  yean  mean  that  we 
must  either  cut  spending  or  raise  taxes  or 
both.  The  administration's  budget  calls  for 
a  balanced  package  of  spending  cuts  and 
revenue  increases,  including  a  standby  tax 
equal  to  1%  of  ONP  that  will  go  into  effect 
in  October  1986  imleas  very  rapid  economic 
growth  between  now  and  then  has  reduced 
the  deficit  to  less  than  2.5%  of  ONP. 

If  tax  revenue  must  be  raised,  the  repeal 
of  indexing  isn't  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
an  explicit  tax  Increase.  Because  the  repeal 
of  indexing  is  a  hidden  way  of  increasing 
taxes,  it  removes  the  pressure  to  choose  be- 
tween spending  cuts  and  more  taxes.  And 
unlike  voting  an  explicit  tax  increase,  re- 
pealing Indexing  doesn't  provide  a  fixed 
amount  of  additional  tax  revenue  but  starts 
a  money  machine  that  will  squeeze  more 
and  more  money  from  taxpayers  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  repeal  of  Indexing  is  po- 
litically tempting  to  many  in  Congress  be- 
cause it  Increases  revenue  without  explicitly 
increasing  taxes.  But  it  is  the  very  opposite 
of  responsible  budgeting. 

A  common  alternative  rationale  for  re- 
pealing indexing  is  given  by  those  who  mis- 
takenly believe  that  the  combination  of  in- 
dexed benefits  and  indexed  taxes  Inevitably 
produces  budget  deficits  because  "indexing 
raises  benefits  but  reduces  taxes."  This  ar- 
gimient  is  wrong  because  it  misrepresents 
what  indexing  is  all  about.  The  indexing  of 
benefits  means  that  benefits  Just  keep  pace 
with  Inflation.  The  indexing  of  tax  rates 
means  that  tax  receipts  don't  rise  faster 
than  inflation  through  bracket  creep.  With 
complete  indexing,  inflation  doesn't  alter 
the  real  value  of  either  benefits  or  taxes 
and  therefore  doesn't  increase  or  decrease 
the  real  value  of  the  deficit. 

There  are  finally  those  who  claim  tliat 
they  don't  want  to  repeal  indexing  but  Just 
to  postpone  It  for  a  year  or  two  to  help 
shrink  the  budget  deficit.  In  reality,  post- 
poning indexing  would  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  future  budget  deficits.  SUpping 
the  starting  date  for  indexing  to  1986  would 
only  raise  an  extra  $12  billion  in  1988.  It  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  those  who 
advocate  postponement  believe  that  if  in- 
dexing is  postponed  once,  it  will  be  post- 
poned again  and  again  imtil  it  is  eventually 
repealed.  It  is  critically  important  to  start 
Indexing  on  schedule  in  1985  because  once 
the  American  taxpayers  experience  index- 
ing it  will  be  here  to  stay. 

If  indexing  were  repealed,  the  resulting 
tax  increases  would  be  relatively  greatest 
for  the  lowest  Income  taxpayers.  It  is  the 
lowest  Income  taxpayer  who  benefits  most 
from  the  Indexing  of  the  $1,000  personal  ex- 
emption and  the  $3,400  zero  bracket 
amount.  In  addition,  since  the  tax  brackets 
are  narrower  at  lower  incomes,  bracket 
creep  is  more  severe.  Eliminating  indexing 
would  cause  the  1985  tax  liability  of  those 
with  Incomes  under  $10,000  to  rise  by  more 
than  9%  while  the  tax  liability  of  those  with 
incomes  over  $100,000  would  rise  by  less 
than  2%. 

The  liberals  who  want  to  repeal  Indexing 
are  unconcerned  about  this  increase  in  the 
tax  burden  on  low-income  taxpayers.  They 
luiow  that  the  vast  increase  in  tax  revenue 
that  would  result  from  de-indexlng  would 
permit  Congress  to  vote  further  tax  cuts  for 
these  lower  income  groups  that  would  more 
than  offset  the  effect  of  bracket  creep  on 
their  tax  liabilities.  Tax  reform  would  thus 
be  deflected  from  a  proper  concern  about  in- 
centives and  simplification  and  would  be  fo- 
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euaed  instead  on  annual  debates  about  egali- 
tarian redistribution. 

NO  HATOXAL  COMSTITUEMCX 

The  current  congressional  discussion 
about  the  r^>eal  of  indexing  is  counterpro- 
ductive in  several  ways.  By  raising  the  possi- 
bility that  indexing  might  be  repealed,  it  in- 
creases the  risk  of  high  Inflation  in  future 
years  and  thereby  keeps  ciurent  long-term 
Interest  rates  higher  than  they  should  be. 
By  focusing  attention  on  the  Indexing  Issue, 
Congress  avoids  facing  the  difficult  deci- 
sions atwut  the  control  of  spending  and 
about  the  explicit  tax  changes  that  must 
eventually  be  made  as  part  of  this  year's 
budget  process. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  the  indexing  issue,  it  doesn't  gener- 
ate much  pressure  on  Congress  from  indi- 
viduals or  from  representative  groups. 
While  proposed  policies  that  would  affect  a 
segment  of  the  population  often  induce  in- 
tensive lobbying  activity,  a  major  subject 
like  indexing  that  influences  the  entire 
economy  doesn't  have  a  natural  constituen- 
cy. There  is  therefore  the  danger  that  Con- 
gress won't  recognize  how  Important  Index- 
ing Is  to  the  public  both  now  and  in  the 
future. 

President  Reagan  strongly  supports  index- 
ing as  a  central  feature  of  his  tax  program. 
He  has  s&id  clearly  that  he  will  veto  any  leg- 
islation that  would  repeal  indexing  or  post- 
pone its  starting  date.  The  president  be- 
lieves that  an  unindexed  tax  system  is  fun- 
damentally dishonest.  The  repeal  of  index- 
ing would  eliminate  political  accountability 
and  encourage  wasteful  government  spend- 
ing. It  would  make  greater  inflation  an  aid 
to  politicians  and  an  extra  burden  to  tax- 
payers. It  would  initiate  a  continuous  battle 
over  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  Indexing  of  the  personal  income  tax 
is  the  most  fimdamental  and  far-reaching 
aspect  of  Ronald  Reagan's  tax  program.  It 
must  not  be  repealed.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  DUDLEY  DIGGES 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  recently 
learned  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
highly  respected  residents  of  Mary- 
land. J.  Dudley  Digges,  who  died  on 
February  25  at  his  home  in  La  Plata  at 
the  age  of  71.  was,  from  1969  to  1982.  a 
prominent  Judge  on  the  highest  tribu- 
nal in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
court  of  appeals. 

Judge  Digges'  tenure  on  the  appel- 
late court  was  marked  by  compassion, 
dedication  and  intelligence.  His  Job 
confronted  him  with  many  challenges 
and  he  rose  to  all  of  them. 

Before  beginning  his  term  on  the  ap- 
pellate court,  he  served  for  20  years  as 
a  judge  of  the  seventh  Judicial  circuit, 
which  includes  Charles  County.  Cal- 
vert Coimty.  Prince  Georges  Coimty 
and  my  home  county,  St.  Marys. 

It  was  this  region's  fascinating  mix- 
ture of  rural  and  urban  populations 
that  provided  Judge  Digges  with  the 
diverse  experience  wtiich  made  him 
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unique  among  the  Judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals.  As  a  result  of  his  extensive 
experience  as  a  trial  Judge  and  his  vast 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law.  Judge 
Digges  won  the  immediate  and  unani- 
mous respect  of  the  other  Judges  on 
the  court  of  appeals. 

His  leadership  qualities  which  we  all 
admired  so  much  were  best  illustrated 
in  his  firm  handling  of  the  Spiro 
Agnew  case.  Digges  is  most  widely  re- 
membered for  writing  the  opinion  dis- 
barring the  former  Vice  President  and 
Governor  of  Maryland  after  Agnew 
pleaded  no  contest  to  charges  of 
income  tax  evasion. 

Judge  Marvin  Smith,  another  Judge 
of  Maryland's  Court  of  Appeals  and 
one  of  Judge  Digges'  very  close 
friends,  described  Judge  Digges  to  me 
as  "one  of  the  most  solidly  grounded 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in 
Maryland." 

"He  was  good  at  anything  he  did.  It 
was  always  done  thoroughly  and 
promptly,"  Judge  Smith  said,  recalling 
his  friend's  reputation  on  the  appel- 
late court.  "Everybody  recognized  that 
this  was  a  guy  of  outstanding  ability." 

Judge  Digges,  a  former  president  of 
the  State  bar  association,  played  a 
leading  role  in  changing  and  improv- 
ing the  organization  of  the  association. 
He  helped  turn  the  bar  association 
from  a  small  legal-social  group  into 
the  well-organized  system  for  sanc- 
tions that  it  represents  today. 

Judge  Robert  Murphy,  chief  Judge 
of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals, 
called  Judge  Digges  "a  man  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  depth."  In  recog- 
nition of  Judge  Digges'  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions.  Maryland 
Gov.  Harry  Hughes  ordered  that  the 
flags  on  the  State  house  and  the  court 
of  appeals  in  Annapolis  be  flown  at 
half  staff. 

Judge  Digges  was  a  lifelong  resident 
of  La  Plata.  He  graduated  from  La 
Plata  High  School.  St.  John's  CoUege 
in  Annapolis  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School.  In  1936.  he  set 
up  a  private  practice  in  Upper  Marl- 
boro with  former  U.S.  Representative 
Lansdale  G.  Sasscer.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  in  the  Army  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps. 

Judge  Digges  retired  from  Mary- 
land's highest  court  early  last  year  at 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70 
after  participating  in  some  of  the  most 
important  legal  decisions  in  Maryland 
history. 

After  he  retired,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Hughes  to  head  the 
Maryland  Heritage  Committee,  which 
is  organizing  next  year's  observance  of 
the  360th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Maryland.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  Rules  Committee 
and  a  former  president  of  the  South- 
em  Maryland  Society. 

Judge  Digges  received  honorary  doc- 
torates of  law  from  the  University  of 
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Maryland  and  St.  BCary's  College  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have 
known  Dudley  Digges.  I  ask  you  to 
Join  me  in  pajring  tribute  to  a  man 
who  made  invaluable  contributions  to 
the  Blaryland  legal  system  and  every- 
one who  is  a  part  of  that  system. 
Judge  Digges  set  an  example  that 
other  appellate  Judges  will  be  proud  to 
follow. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  Marylandera 
in  extending  my  sympathy  to  Judge 
Digges'  sister.  Mrs.  Calvin  Harrington 
Jr.  of  Cambridge.  Md..  and  his  two 
brothers.  W.  Mitchell  Diggs  Jr..  and 
Edward  S.  Diggs.  both  of  La  Plata. 

The  principles  which  guided  Judge 
Digges  in  life  will  continue  to  charac- 
terize Maryland's  legal  system,  a  per- 
petual monument  to  this  great  man,* 


A  COST-EPPECnVE  SOLUTION 
TO  ONE  NATO  PROBLEM 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  wisconsiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April. 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  ceremony 
in  Bonn,  Germany,  at  which  the  U.S. 
Ambassador,  Arthur  Bums,  and  the 
German  Foreign  Minister,  Hans- 
Dieter  Genscher,  signed  a  historic  doc- 
ument—the United  States-German 
Agreement  on  Wartime  Host  Nation 
Support  (WHNS).  Under  the  terms  of 
this  agreement,  the  United  States  re- 
affirms its  commitment  to  a  10-divl- 
sion  D-Day  force  in  NATO's  central 
region;  in  return.  Germany  is  commit- 
ted to  providing  essential  goods  and 
services  to  U.S.  forces  in  wartime  from 
the  German  civilian  sector  and  to  cre- 
ating a  93.000-man  force  of  Bundes- 
wehr  reservists,  dedicated  to  the  sup- 
port of  U.S.  forces  fighting  in  Germa- 
ny. 

By  this  means,  one  of  NATO's  most 
difficult  problems  can  be  resolved. 

By  1978.  most  military  analysts  had 
come  to  recognize  that  the  rapid 
Warsaw  Pact  buildup  dictated  in- 
creases in  NATO's  conventional  forces 
in  the  central  region.  Without  these 
increases.  NATO  could  not  achieve  the 
minimum  force  levels  essential  to  a 
successful  conventional  defense;  with- 
out them,  it  was  clear,  the  only  re- 
maining means  for  defending  NATO 
would  be  nuclear— either  tactical  or 
strategic  systems,  or  both. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  in  1978, 
the  NATO  heads  of  state  agreed  to  the 
long-term  defense  program  (LTDP). 
Under  its  provisions,  the  U.S.  was,  and 
is,  committed  to  providing  a  10-dlvi- 
sion  D-Day  force,  an  increase  of  3  divi- 
sions over  our  previous  commitment. 
Our  commitment  for  tactical  aircraft 
on  D-Day  was  increased  commensu- 
rately.    That    augmentation    of    our 
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able  conventional  forces  in  the  num- 
bers to  which  our  Nation  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  NATO. 

As  is  usual,  under  the  terms  of  these 
agreements,  aU  goods  and  services 
from  the  civil  sector  are  provided  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  Since  they  are  to 
be  fiumished  only  in  wartime,  this 
form  of  support  entails  no  peacetime 
costs. 

But  the  German  Bundeswehr  Re- 
serve units  do  have  peacetime  costs- 
capital  outlays  for  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities: recurring  costs  for  salaries, 
maintenance,  and  training.  Since  the 
Germans  are  providing  a  service— the 
support  of  U.S.  forces— to  meet  what, 
in  accordance  with  NATO  practice,  is  a 
U.S.  national  responsibility,  we  would 
normally  be  expected  to  bear  all  of  the 
costs  for  the  93,000  reservists.  But  the 
United  States-German  WHNS  Agree- 
ment departs  from  the  norm  by 
having  Germany  share  these  costs 
with  us.  Under  the  provisions  of  our 
agreement,  the  Germans  will  bear  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  capital 
costs  and  about  60  percent  of  the  re- 
curring costs. 

Pursuant  to  our  agreement,  the 
German  Government  already  has  as- 
signed personnel  to  this  program  and 
has  set  aside  nearly  $18  million  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  1983  costs  for  imple- 
mentation. We  anticipate  that  the 
German  contribution  will  be  doubled 
in  1984,  as  more  units  come  into  being. 

The  Germans  have  furnished  all  fa- 
cilities needed  for  scheduled  1983  acti- 
vations; the  United  States  will  provide 
facilities  for  activations  in  1984.  NATO 
infrastructure  funding  will  be  request- 
ed for  any  future  activations  for  which 
suitable  facilities  are  not  available 
from  existing  assets. 

The  continuing  resolution  authority 
(CRA)  does  not  include  funds  for  the 
U.S.  share  of  implementation  costs 
during  1983.  Indeed,  the  report  of  the 
conferees  directs  the  Department  of 
Defense  not  to  proceed  with  the 
WHNS  program. 

I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the 
arguments  against  funding  this  pro- 
gram, which  were  advanced  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  during  last  year's  de- 
bates on  the  budget  and  the  CRA. 
Some  Memt>ers  who  oppose  this  pro- 
gram have  also  expressed  their  belief 
that  our  NATO  allies  must  be  required 
to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  de- 
fense burden  than  they  have  done 
until  now.  Ironically,  the  WHNS  pro- 
gram is  one  measure  that  would  cause 
the  Germans  to  do  more  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Some  Members  have  argued  that  we 
should  not  provide  equipment  for 
German  reserve  unit  imtil  all  U.S.  re- 
serve units  have  been  fully  equipped. 
This  argument  is  doubly  flawed.  First 
and  more  importantly,  the  German  re- 
serve units  wiU  be  available  to  support 
U.S.  luiits  within  2  to  3  days  after  both 
countries  determine  that  support  is 
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needed.  U.S.  reserve  units  cannot  be 
mobilized  and  deployed  to  Europe  in 
time  to  provide  the  needed  support, 
even  if  sufficient  strategic  airlift  were 
available.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
equivalent  alternatives  here,  only  the 
German  reservist  are  able  to  meet  the 
support  requirements  of  our  combat 
forces.  Second,  since  the  equipment  to 
be  procured  by  the  United  States  in- 
cludes only  essential  items  which 
cannot  be  mobilized  from  the  German 
civilian  sector,  it  constitutes  a  very 
small  part  of  the  equipment  involved 
in  the  total  program;  the  effect  upon 
our  own  reserve  components  or  apply- 
ing it  to  this  program  is  almost  negligi- 
ble. 

The  CRA  conferees  indicated  that 
this  WHNS  program  should  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  foreign  military  aid 
budget.  That  would  be  most  inappro- 
priate, for  under  the  United  States- 
German  agreement,  we  wiU  retain  title 
to  all  equipment  which  we  procure  for 
use  by  Bimdeswehr  reservists  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  The 
United  States  could  not  retain  title  to 
this  equipment  if  it  were  transferred 
through  a  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram. But  beyond  that  technical  prob- 
lem. I  am  troubled  by  the  notion,  im- 
plicit in  the  conference  report,  that 
this  is  foreign  aid.  It  is  not  the  Ger- 
mans whom  we  aid  by  this  program— it 
is  the  United  States.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  foreign  aid  here;  instead  we 
seek  to  provide  our  own  soldiers  and 
airmen  with  the  support  they  must 
have  to  survive  and  succeed  in  combat. 

Our  failure  to  fund  this  program 
nms  counter  to  our  efforts  to  further 
the  military  revitalization  and  political 
cohesion  of  NATO.  There  is  general 
agreement  here  that  both  we  and  oiu* 
allies  need  to  do  much  more  to 
strengthen  NATO.  We  do  not  advance 
that  policy  by  forcing,  through  lack  of 
appropriations,  unilateral  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  from  an  agree- 
ment which  has  Ijeen  carefully 
tailored  to  strengthen  deterrence  and 
improve  NATO's  conventional  defense 
capability. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  request  includes  $41  million  to 
pay  the  U.S.  share  of  costs  associated 
with  implementing  the  WHNS  pro- 
gram in  that  year.  I  understand  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  intends,  in 
a  supplemental  appropriations  request 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  to  seek  authority 
to  begin  implementing  this  vital  pro- 
gram now. 

I  tu-ge  your  support  for  the  wartime 
host  nation  support  program  which 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  fulfill 
a  critical  international  obligation,  and 
also,  far  more  important  to  aU  Ameri- 
cans, to  provide  the  means  for  sustain- 
ing our  forward  deployed  and  reinforc- 
ing troops  in  the  event  of  a  NATO 
war.* 
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CHILD-CARE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CAUrOHHIA 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATTVIS 

Wednuday,  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Child- 
Care  Assistance  Act  of  1983.  This 
measure  is  a  companion  to  S.  4,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
my  good  friend  Senator  Alan  Crah- 

STOIf. 

The  number  of  working  families 
faced  with  a  lack  of  adequate  child- 
care  facilities  is  rapidly  growing. 
Single  parents  and  working  mothers, 
especially  those  with  low  incomes,  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
insure  that  their  children  are  properly 
supervised.  Since  1977,  the  estimated 
numbers  of  working  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  18  and  working  mothers  of 
children  imder  age  6  have  increased  by 
almost  20  percent— from  50.7  percent 
to  59  percent  and  from  40.9  percent  to 
50  percent,  respectively.  In  Just  the 
last  2  years,  the  number  of  children 
under  the  age  of  6  whose  mothers  are 
in  the  work  force  has  risen  from  7.5 
million  to  8.5  million- an  increase  of 
more  than  13  percent. 

Moreover,  demographic  data  indi- 
cate that  these  increases  will  continue. 
It  has  been  projected  that  by  the  year 
1990,  there  will  be  11.5  million  chU- 
dren  under  the  age  of  6  and  17.2  mil- 
lion children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  13  whose  mothers  will  be  worldng. 
That  represents  an  increase  of  almost 
7  million  children  from  the  current  22 
million  children  under  age  13  with 
mothers  In  the  work  force. 

The  data  also  Indicate  a  wide  dispari- 
ty between  the  niunber  of  children 
with  worldng  mothers  and  the  number 
of  available  child-care  slots.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, in  reports  issued  in  1980  and  1981, 
indicated  that  there  were  some  900,000 
center-based  and  5.2  million  family- 
based  day-care  places  available.  That 
is  roughly  6  million  places  for  22  mil- 
lion children  under  the  age  of  13. 

Obviously,  the  problem  is  multifold. 
There  is  a  severe  lack  of  centers  avail- 
able and  those  that  are  open  tend  to 
be  filled.  In  addition,  many  families 
are  unable  to  afford  these  services.  As 
a  result,  many  school  age  and  even 
preschool  age  children  are  left  at 
home  for  several  hours  a  day  without 
supervision.  This  is  accompanied  by  an 
alarming  increase  in  school  vandalism. 
Juvenile  alcoholism,  and  a  variety  of 
other  disruptive  and  criminal  activi- 
ties. As  for  younger  children,  studies 
have  shown  that  the  years  from  birth 
to  age  6  are  crucial  in  a  child's  devel- 
opment. Children  should  be  afforded 
the  most  positive  environment  possible 
to  enhance  their  personal  and  social 
progress  in  all  areas.  Maldng  qualified 
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and  accessible  child-care  services  avail- 
able to  all  families  will  obviously  be  of 
immediate  benefit  to  these  children. 
But  such  a  system  would  also  have  a 
huge  impact  on  ovi  country  as  a 
whole,  in  terms  of  insuring  well-ad- 
justed and  productive  members  of  our 
society.  When  the  costs  of  leaving 
these  children  alone  is  compared  to 
the  benefits  of  providing  proper  super- 
vision, I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  it 
is  a  price  we  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

Equally  serious  is  the  case  of  a 
family  that  does  not  have  access  to 
day  care  services,  but  chooses  not  to 
leave  their  children  alone  and  unsu- 
pervised. This  can  encompass  a 
numl>er  of  situations:  Either  both  par- 
ents must  work  to  insure  the  economic 
stability  of  the  family,  or  it  is  a  single- 
parent  household,  but  whatever  the 
case  they  do  not  intend  to  leave  their 
children  unsupervised  for  the  length 
of  time  employment  would  demand. 
An  increased  availability  of  affordable 
child-care  centers  will  give  these  par- 
ents an  opportunity  both  to  seek  em- 
ployment and  to  work  fvill  time.  Cer- 
tainly, this  can  only  strengthen  the 
family  tinit.  as  well  as  reduce  public 
assistance  costs. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  meas- 
ure—to promote  the  availability  and 
diversity  of  quality  child-care  services 
for  all  children  and  families  who  need 
such  services.  My  bill  would  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  to  expend  the 
existing  supply  of  child-care  services, 
improve  the  quality  of  and  coordina- 
tion among  child-care  programs,  and 
generally  foster  increased  coordination 
of  programs  at  the  local,  State,  auid 
Federal  levels.  Grants  would  be  avail- 
able to  States,  under  the  terms  speci- 
fied in  this  act,  to  carry  out  these  ac- 
tivities and  to  make  additional  re- 
sources available  to  help  families  find 
and  meet  the  costs  of  child  care.  The 
bill  is  also  designed  to  provide  mecha- 
nisms to  facilitate  an  assessment  of 
the  extent  of  the  need  for  child-care 
services  throughout  the  Nation,  both 
an  initial  assessment  within  the  next 
few  years  and  continuing  assessments 
periodically  thereafter. 

AdditlonaUy,  and  fundamentally, 
this  bill  is  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
functions  of  families  by  seeking  to 
assiire  that  parents  are  not  forced  by 
lack  of  available  programs  or  financial 
resources  to  place  a  child  in  an  unde- 
sirable care  facility  or  arrangement.  It 
is  in  the  national  interest  that  we  im- 
plement such  a  policy.  I  lu^e  my  col- 
leagues to  study  the  situation  and  my 
proposal,  and  to  Join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  such  action.* 
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RIGHT  DIRECTION  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALITOKinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRSSEHTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  March  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  correspondence 
expressing  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  El  Salvador 
El  Salvador  1983:  Ih  thi  Right  Dnucnoii 

"Human  rights",  "land  refomu",  "mili- 
tary oppression",  "oligarchies",  "military 
advisors",  "Vietnamlzation".  "extreme  left", 
"extreme  right",  "dialogue",  etc..  are  some 
of  the  emotional  terms  that  partisan  inter- 
nal politics  and  pressure  groups  have  manip- 
ulated to  confuse  the  American  people  and 
Congress  so  that  the  reality  about  El  Salva- 
dor has  been  lost.  The  real  issue  at  stake  is 
whether  the  U.S.  will,  for  obvious  national 
interest,  develop  a  position  of  commitment 
that  will  insure  the  future  of  democracy  and 
the  private  enterprise  system  in  El  Salva- 
dor, or  will  the  V£.  position  and  policy 
[lermit  another  Nicaragua  to  occur  and 
thereby  progressively  lose  the  entire  Carib- 
bean Basin  and  Mexico  to  Castroism. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
El  Salvador  urges  that  this  commitment  be 
evidenced  by  increased  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador  to  save  the 
economy  and  to  counteract  the  internation- 
al communist  attack.  Failure  to  support  EI 
Salvador  would  again  demonstrate  that  the 
U.S.  is  incapable  of  defending  the  principles 
of  democracy  against  a  determined  and  pro- 
gramed international  communist  aggression. 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  embrace  the  in- 
vestment and  trade  package  of  the  CBI  as  a 
program  designed  to  eliminate  the  regional 
economic  environment  which  has  stymied 
political,  social  and  economic  progress. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  El  Salva- 
dor it  is  essential  to  recall  March  2S.  1982 
when  we  witnessed  one  of  the  most  incredi- 
ble voter  turnouts  ever  in  the  history  of 
democratic  elections.  This  election  was  even 
more  astonishing  since  the  people  had  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  threat  of  loss  of 
life  in  order  to  exercise  their  right  as  de- 
fined in  Article  21  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  charter,  which  sUtes:  "The 
will  of  the  people  is  the  base  of  the  author- 
ity of  public  power." 

In  March  1982  the  Prente  Democritico 
Revolucionario  (FDR),  which  has  always 
used  violence  and  terror  as  a  means  to 
obtain  power  or  promote  change,  created 
the  hostile  political  and  security  environ- 
ment which  they  then  used  as  an  excuse  for 
not  participating  in  the  elections.  The 
FDR's  decision  to  stay  with  the  GUNS  and 
not  the  BALLOTS  confirmed  their  disre- 
gard for  the  Human  Rights  of  those  that 
did  decide  to  participate  and  vote. 

The  election  result  is  the  testimony  of 
over  80  percent  of  the  Salvadorean  voters 
who  spoke  to  the  world  with  one  clear  mes- 
sage: We  do  not  support  the  FDR  move- 
ment. The  U.S.  cannot  ignore  this  fact  and 
have  a  reasonable  policy  toward  El  Salvador 
or,  for  that  matter,  towards  any  other  devel- 
oping democracy  of  the  world.  The  U.S. 
must  identify  with  this  one  event  over  any 
other  to  esUblish  the  cornerstone  of  its 
commitment  to  El  Salvador. 
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n£.,  to  create  misinformation  throughout 
the  worl<L 

The  fourth  point  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance for  the  people  of  the  U.S.  to  help  cor- 
rect. It  is  most  Ironical  and  contradictory 
that  some  human  rights  activists,  certain  re- 
ligious groups  and  political  leaders  provide 
propaganda  and  political  support  to  the 
FDR  by  charging  the  abuses  committed  by 
a  few  undisciplined  elements  to  the  entire 
government  and  military,  which  are  publicly 
committed  to  the  correction  of  their  faults 
and  to  democracy.  While  not  Ignoring  this 
fact,  the  dally  destruction  of  public  and  pri- 
vate property  caused  by  the  FDR  clearly  af- 
fecte  all  Salvadoreans'  livelihood,  their  right 
to  work,  to  move  freely  about  their  country, 
and  to  enjoy  such  basic  necessities  as  elec- 
tricity, water,  medicines,  education  and 
food.  By  ignoring  the  above  violations  com- 
mitted by  the  FDR,  makes  these  religious, 
human  rights  and  political  groups  collabora- 
tors in  providing  justification  for  treason  in- 
stead of  helping  develop  the  necessary 
democratic  solution. 

The  unmistakable  conclusion  from  the 
analysis  of  the  March  28  results  and  the 
nature  of  the  FDR  is  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  support  the  existing  legally  and 
democratically  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  and  encourage  the 
further  development  of  their  democratic 
process. 

The  U.S.  and  its  congress  must  make  a 
clear  and  public  rejection  of  the  FDR  prin- 
ciples as  antidemocratic  and  anti-U.S.  The 
U.S.  must  insist  that  the  FDR  reject  terror- 
ism and  seek  acceptance  through  the  demo- 
cratic process.  With  these  political  steps 
taken  then  it  is  very  feasible  to  expect  the 
Salvadoreans  to  be  able  to  participate  In  a 
true  dialogue  for  the  conditional  surrender 
of  the  FDR,  providing  guarantees  of  life 
and  future  participation  in  the  society.  The 
conditional  surrender  of  the  FDR  must  be 
urged  to  bring  to  an  end  the  unnecessary 
death  and  suffering  they  are  imposing  on 
the  Salvadorean  people. 

The  focus  on  land  reform  as  a  condition 
for  continued  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  must 
be  carefully  put  into  context  not  only  for  El 
Salvador's  case  but  for  the  signal  we  are 
sending  to  our  other  Latin  American 
friends.  The  land  reform,  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  banking  system,  and  the  state 
control  of  the  sales  and  marketing  of  El  Sal- 
vador's major  and  traditional  exports  were 
in  the  late  1970's  political  steps  to  defuse  an 
explosive  social  condition.  The  blueprints 
for  these  reforms  were  based  upon  a  set  of 
circumstances  that  existed  at  that  time  but 
which  with  the  evolution  of  the  past  few 
years,  including  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  the  key  purposes  of  the  reforms  and 
especially  the  demonstration  of  March  28 
elections,  do  not  continue  and  now  have 
placed  the  U.S.  ironically  in  defense  of  a 
highly  socialist  program  not  compatible 
with  U.S.  principles.  The  Salvadorean  gov- 
ernment continues  to  consolidate  the 
reform  program.  The  real  threat  to  its 
progress  is  from  the  Marxist-Leninists 
through  their  open  and  declared  war  on  the 
national  economy  and  their  continued  un- 
dermining of  the  security  and  well-being  of 
the  rural  communities.  In  spite  of  the 
"Scared  Cow"  image  imposed  on  the  re- 
forms, U.S.  policy  makers  must  reassess 
them  in  the  context  of  reality  in  El  Salva- 
dor of  1983  and  not  El  Salvador  of  1978 
when  they  were  supported  by  the  Carter 
Administration.    Within    the    land    reform 
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movement,  if  anything  is  necessary  at  this 
moment,  it  is  to  guarantee  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  the  basic  human  right  of  owner- 
ship of  private  property  and  to  do  so  vith- 
out  reverting  the  rights  of  ownerahfp  to  the 
new  land  reform  beneficiaries.  Flexibility  Is 
required  to  give  the  reforms  the  opportuni- 
ty they  need  to  become  adaptable,  realistic 
and  productive  under  the  present  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  reform  rarely  emphasized,  but  yet  the 
most  Important,  is  the  democratic  pluralism 
being  developed  within  El  Salvador.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  goals  of  Amer- 
ican Foreign  policy  towards  El  Salvador, 
and  while  it  has  demonstrated  growing  pain. 
Its  existence  is  evidence  of  political  progress. 

Economically,  El  Salvador  can  not  support 
all  the  task  before  it  alone.  History  shows 
that  EH  Salvador  has  never  been  an  aid 
burden  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Aid,  even  now,  is  considered  by  the  people 
of  this  country  as  short  term  help.  El  Salva- 
dor's record  as  the  most  productive  country 
In  the  region  with  the  least  natural  re- 
sources will  be  reconfirmed  once  peace  is  es- 
tablished and  the  CBI  is  Implemented.  But 
very  serious  and  long  lasting  problems  at  a 
much  higher  price  in  lives,  immigration 
problems  and  aid  will  face  the  U.S.  in  the 
neighboring  countries  if  this  specific  econo- 
my, a  benchmark  for  the  hemisphere,  Is  al- 
lowed to  collapse.  The  aid  given  to  El  Salva- 
dor, even  though  limited,  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  has  accomplished  a  great  deal.  The 
economy  daily  being  damaged  by  the  FDR 
is  still  providing  jobs  and  the  private  enter- 
prise system  has  demonstrated  endurance. 
Political  pluralism,  a  freely  legally  elected 
government  and  widespread  social  aware- 
ness all  have  emerged  to  alleviate  the  anar- 
chy and  turmoil  which  plagued  El  Salvador 
before  a  U.S.  began  providing  assistance. 
Much  more  assistance  Is  needed  to  Improve 
the  economy,  to  discourage  the  marxlst-len- 
Inlst  and  to  bring  the  needed  social  develop- 
ment through  jobs,  until  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  CBI  trade  package  can  mate- 
rialize. 

When  summarizing  about  El  Salvador,  one 
should  remember  the  worlds  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes:  "The  great  thing  in  this  world 
is  not  so  much  where  we  are,  but  In  what  di- 
rection we  are  moving." 

El  Salvador  Is  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  progress  depends  on  our  ability  to 
support  it  in  stopping  those  who  have  de- 
clared themselves  against  our  values.  Our 
political,  economical  and  military  support 
will  insure  that  El  Salvador's  developinst 
and  fragile  democracy  will  strengthen,  bring 
the  economic  and  social  progress  that  these 
people  are  willing  to  work  for.  If  our  sup- 
port Is  stopped  or  even  short  of  their  needs, 
then  El  Salvador  wUl  fall  Into  Castro's 
hands.  Then  what  cost  will  that  bring  to  the 
U.S.A.  in  near  future  and  what  will  our 
"bottom  line"  look  like  before  the  world? 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PARADISE 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
form  of  socialism/communism  is  domi- 
nant in  many  nations  and  every  conti- 
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nent  The  idea  of  aociallsm  is  especial- 
ly attractive  to  intellectuals  who  are 
^le  to  maintain  a  comfortable  dis- 
tance from  actual  socialist  practices. 

Though  socialism  is  a  god  that  fails 
continuously,  and  causes  niore  human 
sufiering  and  tragedy  than  any  idea  or 
practice  in  history,  there  are  those 
who  stubbornly  cling  to  Its  high- 
minded  Idealism.  They  religously  close 
up  their  eyes  to  the  reality  that  the 
socialist  promise  of  instant  Utopia 
brings  only  the  tyranny  of  a  real  dys- 
topik. 

It  is  for  them  that  the  following 
glimpse  of  reality  is  provided. 

[From  the  Washington  Times, 

Jan.  20, 1983] 

ERAsnto  A  Pkoplk's  History 

(By  Albert  Wass) 

Bulldozers  roar  and  old  brick  houses 
crumble  under  the  pounding  of  the  giant 
wreckers  in  the  outskirts  of  the  ancient 
Hungarian  city  of  Kolozsv&r  in  Transylva- 
nia—now a  part  of  Communist  Romania. 
Six-century-old  hand-carved  stone  portals 
proudly  showing  the  name  of  the  builder 
and  the  year  the  house  was  built  fall  into 
dust.  Dictator  Ceausescu's  regime  does  not 
tolerate  historic  landmarks.  The  Hungarian 
past  must  go. 

In  1382  the  commander  of  Kolozsv&ra,  the 
Fort  of  Kolozs,  a  wise  man  by  the  name  of 
AndrAs  Peth6,  moved  32  Hungarian  families 
from  his  Iflaros  valley  estate  to  rich  bottom 
land  next  to  the  fort  to  raise  vegetables, 
poultry  and  hogs.  He  gave  them  about  1,000 
acres  of  land  and  built  a  village  which  was 
named  in  the  15th  century  by  German  mer- 
chants "Hoch-stadt"  (High  Town),  changed 
to  suit  the  Hungarian  tongue  into  HOstJit. 

Over  the  centuries,  the  hard-working 
people  of  the  settlement  fed  the  growing 
town  with  vegetables,  fruits,  milk,  and  poul- 
try. As  Kolozsv&r  became  the  cultural  and 
administrative  center  of  Elastem  Hungary, 
they  established  their  own  landmarks  there 
and  engraved  their  deeds  into  history.  After 
six  centuries  of  honest  and  frugal  labor,  the 
new  and  Intolerant  regime  of  Romanian  dic- 
tator Ceausescu  decided  to  remove  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  an  affronting 
landmark  of  Transylvania's  Hungarian  past. 

Though  their  lands  were  taken  by  the 
state  In  1946.  the  sturdy  farmers  held  on  to 
their  way  of  life,  turning  their  small  back 
yards  into  Intensively  cultivated  gardens. 
Nevertheless,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  rulers 
fell  upon  them  anyhow. 

There  was  no  place  for  Hungarians  in  Ro- 
mania, and  no  place  for  independent  work- 
ers under  the  communist  system.  Block  by 
block,  the  famous  old  Hostat  was  demol- 
ished to  yield  space  for  apartment  houses 
built  for  the  thousands  of  "first  class"  citi- 
zens, Romanians,  moved  into  the  newly  ac- 
quired province  from  the  East  with  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  Hungarian  character 
of  this  ancient  city. 

The  people  of  Hostat  were  loaded  into 
trucks,  like  cattle,  and  dumped  somewhere 
in  old-romania,  where  language  as  well  as 
culture  was  foreign  to  them.  Those  who 
tried  to  resist  were  beaten  and  sent  to 
forced  labor  camps.  In  their  new  environ- 
ments, the  Hungarians  were  strangers  and 
destitute.  Old-age  pensions  were  refused 
under  the  pretext  that  they  were  not  labor- 
ers but  "capitalists"  who  owned  their  own 
land.  Many  died  of  hunger  and  cold.  Others 
took  their  own  lives  as  an  escape. 
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In  the  first  week  of  December  IM3,  a  fuU 
600  years  after  their  forefathers  established 
themselves  on  the  land  with  the  purpose  of 
feedUng  the  dty  of  Koloavar— Imown  today 
as  Clug— the  last  16  families  of  once-pros- 
perous Hostat  were  dragged  out  of  their 
homra^  loaded  into  trucks  and  driven  away. 

According  to  an  eyewitness,  there  was  an 
old  man  among  them  named  Sandor 
Bognar,  who  begged  Romanian  police  ser- 
geant to  allow  him  one  last  favor.  In  his 
yard  stood  an  old  stone  monument  with  the 
inscription: 

"Here  Stood  King  Mathias  The  Just  And 
Swapped  Jokes  With  The  Himible  Owner 
Of  This  Home  Ambrus  Bognar,  Anno 
Domini  1468. " 

The  old  man  wanted  to  take  that  old 
stone  with  him,  wherever  he  had  to  go. 

The  sergeant  rudely  refused  his  request 
and  Idcked  him  in  the  groin.  The  old  man 
fell,  but  got  up  and  reached  for  an  axe.  He 
was  shot  to  death,  his  t>ody  thrown  in  the 
truck  midst  his  horrified  family  and  driven 
away.  But  not  too  far,  just  some  15  miles  to 
the  top  of  the  Pelek  ridge.  There  the  truck 
stopped  and  the  Bognar  family  was  ordered 
off  into  knee-deep  snow.  They  were  left 
there  with  the  old  man's  body,  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere,  to  die. 

Officially  nobody  seems  to  Imow  what 
happened  to  them.  But  the  nmior  is  that 
some  good  people  from  one  of  the  nearby 
villages  took  them  in  and  hid  them  from  the 
police.  But  this  is  only  hearsay,  of  course. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  Is  that  In  one  of  the 
abandoned  old  cemeteries  up  there  on  the 
slope  of  the  Felek  there  Is  a  new  grave  with 
a  strange  stone  laid  flat  over  it. 

On  the  top  it  says  "Here  Rests  Old 
Sandor."  Nothing  more.  But  on  the  bottom, 
hidden  from  sight,  there  is  supposed  to  be 
more.  Something  about  a  Idng  who  swapped 
Jokes  with  simple  peasants,  back  in  the 
olden  days,  when  socialism  was  not  yet  in- 
vented.* 


REPEAL  WITHHOLDING  TAX  ON 
INTEREST  NOT  DIVIDENDS 


HON.  C.  ROBIN  BRTn 

OF  NORTH  CAROUH A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Bill  Hefner  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  repeal  the 
withholding  of  taxes  on  interest  by 
banlLing  institutions  but  would  not 
repeal  the  existing  law  providing  for 
withholding  of  taxes  on  dividends. 
After  careful  study,  I  have  concluded 
that  the  interest  withholding  provi- 
sion creates  an  undue  burden,  especial- 
ly on  the  small  saver  and  the  elderly. 
Additionally,  it  creates  an  administra- 
tive nightmare  for  banks,  savings  and 
loans,  and  credit  unions. 

Much  of  the  initial  revenue  from  the 
withholding  measure  comes  from  the 
Government's  use  of  taxpayers' 
money— roughly  one-half  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  is  especially  unfair  to  those 
who  win  receive  refunds  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Although  there  are  exemp- 
tion provisions  to  cure  this  problem, 
filing  an  exemption  is  an  unfamiliar. 
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complicated,  and  uncertain  process 
and  many,  especially  the  elderly,  will 
not  pursue  this  procedtu«. 

At  the  same  time,  given  the  size  of 
the  Federal  deficits,  we  must  be  hesi- 
tant to  adopt  measures  that  reduce 
revenues.  For  this  reason,  the  biU  in- 
troduced today,  unlike  other  bills  to 
repeal  the  withholding  provisions  en- 
acted by  the  last  Congress,  would  not 
repeal  the  withholding  of  taxes  on 
dividends.  Dividend  withholding  poses 
fewer  inequities.  Dividend  withholding 
is  much  easier  to  administer  and  that 
provision  has  much  less  impact  on  the 
elderly  and  those  with  limited  income. 
Preserving  the  dividend  withholding 
provision  would  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment roughly  $6  billion  between 
1983  and  1987.  Dividend  withholding 
accounted  for  roughly  40  percent  of 
the  revenues  projected  from  the  com- 
bined withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

Efforts  to  repeal  both  interest  and 
dividend  withholding  are  gaining  mo- 
mentum in  Congress.  The  bill  we  have 
introduced  today  strikes  a  new  balance 
between  fairness  and  preservation  of 
revenues.  It  is  a  more  fiscally  responsi- 
ble measure.* 


SUPPORT    OF    THE    CONSUMER 
DEBTOR  BANKRUPTCY 

AMEND-  MENTS  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

or  PENKSTLVAinA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Synar.  and  others,  in  in- 
troducing the  Consiuner  Debtor  Bank- 
ruptcy Amendments  Act  of  1983.  This 
legislation,  which  is  important  to 
working  people  in  this  country  who 
depend  on  unsecured  credit  at  reason- 
able rates,  would  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code 
which  have  had  the  unintended  effect 
of  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  av- 
erage consumer  to  find  and  afford  con- 
sumer loans.  This  is  badly  needed  leg- 
islation that  will  benefit  both  constim- 
ers  and  creditors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  their  inception, 
our  Nation's  bankruptcy  laws  have  sig- 
naled a  compassion  for  honest  debtors 
who,  often  for  reasons  beyond  their 
control,  are  unable  to  meet  their 
debts.  At  times,  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment or  other  unexpected  misfortiuies 
can  make  the  repayment  of  consumer 
loans  Impossible  for  the  most  well-in- 
tentioned borrower,  and  a  discharge  in 
straight  bankruptcy  imder  chapter  7 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  has  tradition- 
ally provided  such  a  borrower  an  op- 
portunity for  a  fresh  start.  This  fresh- 
start  concept  has  been  one  of  the  hall- 
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noAib  of  CHH  bankruptcy  system,  and 
it  has  worke<  well  for  over  a  century, 
allowing  Ind  riduals  to  reorder  their 
Urea  when  fa  »d  with  a  burden  of  debt 
which  they  o  uld  not  repay. 

In  1978.  th4  Congress  considered  and 
approved  a  u  rtea  of  beneficial  changes 
to  the  Bank]  uptcy  Code  designed,  in 
large  part,  ts  strengthen  and  refine 
the  basic  protections  offered  to  con- 
sumer debtor  i.  Many  of  these  changes 
were  vedficilly  designed  to  increase 
the  protectio  is  available  to  individuals 
who.  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own. 
could  not  af  ord  to  meet  all  of  their 
debts  and  m  eded  a  fresh  start.  Most 
of  these  changes  were,  and  stiU  are. 
needed.  But  :  also  believe  that  in  sev- 
eral instance  i  the  Congress  may  have 
created  unin  ended  incentives  for  indi- 
viduals to  fa  ivoke  the  protections  of 
straight  ban  cruptcy  where  other  op- 
tions may  be  {available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  most 
debtors  who  seek  a  discharge  of  their 
firuuocial  oblgations  under  chapter  7 
have  little  pi  aspect  of  paying  any  rea- 
sonable port  on  of  their  debts.  A  con- 
sumer debtor's  continuing  obligation 
to  support  h  mself  and  his  family  f re- 
quaitly  exhi  usts  his  available  income, 
and  the  debt  >r  will  often  not  have  suf- 
ficient currei  it  or  future  discretionary 
income  left  a  f ter  satisfying  these  basic 
living  expeniies.  No  purpose  is  served 
by  continuln  s  to  burden  such  debtors 
with  legal  lobllgations  they  simply 
cannot  satiaJTy.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  substantial  percentage  of 
debtors  who  are  not  financially  inca- 
pacitated at  the  time  of  filing  bank- 
ruptcy, and  for  whom  a  discharge  in 
bankruptcy  constitutes  a  headstart 
rather  than  la  fresh  start.  It  Is  the  in- 
creasing chapter  7  filings  of  these 
debtors  thati  are  causing  problems  for 
the  credit  industry  and.  indirectly, 
problems  f  o  *  unsecured  debtors  who 
are  already  :  indUng  it  more  difficult  to 
seciuv  consu  ner  credit. 
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upon  that  record  as  well  as  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Bankrupt- 
cy Commission  by  incorporating  a 
series  of  reforms  intended  to  correct 
the  problems  which  I  have  described, 
while  preserving  the  integrity  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  bankruptcy 
system.  The  legislation  also  builds 
upon  and  improves  on  last  year's  con- 
sumer bankruptcy  reform  bill.  H.R. 
4786.  which,  among  its  provisions,  con- 
tained the  so-called  future-income- 
threshold  test. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  future- 
income-test  provisions,  a  creditor  and 
others  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding 
were  permitted  to  raise  the  issue  of 
whether,  given  his  likely  future 
income,  a  consumer  debtor  was  proper- 
ly seeking  relief  under  chapter  7's 
straight  bankruptcy  provisions  or 
whether  resort  to  the  payment  rear- 
rangement provisions  of  chapter  13 
was  more  appropriate.  Although  these 
provisions  were  intended  only  as  a 
means  of  preventing  abuses  of  chapter 
7  procedures,  some  feared  that  the 
future-income  test  would  afford  credi- 
tors an  opportunity  to  harass  con- 
sumer debtors.  It  was  argued  that  it 
would  have  allowed  creditors  to  deter- 
mine whether  in  fact  a  debtor  could 
discharge  his  debts  and  get  a  fresh 
start.  The  consumer  debtor  bankrupt- 
cy legislation  eliminates  these  future- 
income  provisions  so  that  there  can  be 
no  question  regarding  potential  credi- 
tor abuse.  Under  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today,  only  the  bankruptcy 
Judge  would  be  able  to  move  to  abstain 
from  or  dismiss  a  chapter  7  proceed- 
ing, where  to  permit  it  to  continue 
would  constitute  an  abiise  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code.  Creditor  involve- 
ment in  that  process  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumer  debtor 
bankruptcy  bill  makes  a  number  of 
other  needed  reforms  to  our  bankrupt- 
cy laws.  It  would  enhance  the  Con- 
gress ability  to  oversee  the  bankruptcy 
system  by  providing  for  the  collection 
of  important  statistical  information;  it 
would  create  standards  for  court  con- 
firmation of  repayment  plans;  and  it 
would  eliminate  costly  and  unneces- 
sary bankruptcy  procedures.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  would  address  the 
many  pressing  problems  faced  by  our 
farmers  during  grain-elevator-bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Mikz  Sthar.  BABitrr 
Frank.  Oillis  Long.  BimcR  Derrick, 
Dick  Gephardt,  Vic  Fazio,  Bill 
McCoLLUM,  Trent  Lott,  Hal  Daub, 
Hal  Sawyer,  and  Bill  Emerson,  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation.  This  is  an 
bnportant  bill  that  is  badly  needed  by 
both  creditors  and  consumer  debtors.  I 
hope  it  will  be  given  swift  and  favor- 
able consideration  in  the  Congress.* 
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SELECTION  OP  BISHOP  JOSEPH 
F.  MAOUIRE  OF  SPRINOFIKLD. 
MASS.,  AS  RECIPIENT  OF  THE 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  AWARD  BY 
THE  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 
PARADE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOLYOKE,  VLASS. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
before  my  colleagues  today  to  share 
my  thoughts  on  the  recent  selection  of 
Bishop  Joseph  F.  Magulre  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Springfield  as  the  1983  recipi- 
ent of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Award  by 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  Commit- 
tee of  Holyoke.  The  coveted  award  Is 
presented  each  year  to  an  American  of 
Irish  descent  "whose  life  and  career 
have  made  an  indelible  and  noble 
impact  upon  society." 

Bishop  Magulre  was  installed  as 
prelate  of  Springfield  on  November  4, 
1977  as  leader  of  a  diocese  that  in- 
cludes most  of  my  First  Congressional 
District.  He  is  a  nationally  recognized 
spiritual  leader  and  holds  a  number  of 
prestigious  positions  in  the  church. 
They  include  national  spiritual  adviser 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society  and  trustee 
of  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  admiration  and  respect  that  I 
have  for  Bishop  Magulre  was  instilled 
in  me  when  I  first  read  the  address  he 
gave  on  the  day  of  his  installation.  He 
said.  "We  must  root  out  from  oxir 
hearts  injustice,  prejudice,  and  dis- 
crimination." He  has  proven  over  the 
past  5^  years  as  bishop  of  Springfield, 
that  he  practices  what  he  preaches. 
All  of  us  should  learn  from  his  words 
of  wisdom  and  from  his  living  witness 
of  kindness,  understanding  and  inspi- 
ration. 

It  is  evident  that  his  spirituality  is 
an  inborn  instinct,  for  by  nature,  he  is 
a  very  humble  man  with  a  great  sensi- 
tivity to  people  in  need.  He  is  delight- 
ed to  be  called  to  visit  the  sick  and  he 
was  eager  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  soup  kitchens  in  Spring- 
field and  Holyoke. 

Bishop  Magulre  is  a  gentle  man  and 
relishes  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
children.  In  church,  he  often  pauses 
on  his  way  to  the  altar  to  pat  a  child 
on  the  head  or  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  child.  He  Is  a  very  friendly  man 
with  an  attractive  personality  and  gets 
along  easily  with  strangers  because  of 
his  warm  smile  and  natural,  homey  at- 
titude. His  lifelong  involvement  with 
sports,  both  as  participant  and  observ- 
er, epitomizes  much;  he  enjoys  playing 
as  much  as  winning;  he  thrills  at  the 
process  regardless  of  the  outcome.  As 
a  fan,  he  cheers  for  an  underdog  and  Is 
Jubilant  in  another's  victory.  Whoever 
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wins,  the  game  is  important  because  of 
the  people  he  meets  there. 

AU  who  know  him  rejoice  at  this 
honor  given  to  Bishop  Magulre.  The 
conferring  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Award  says  publicly  what  so  many 
feel— it  is  good  to  give  praise  to  this 
man  of  God  who  is  a  man  of  the 
people.* 


MBFR:  THE  WESTERN  PROPOSAL 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD,  JR. 

OPinCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  fails  to  charge  the 
United  States  with  foot-dragging  in 
the  arms  control  arena.  Such  unfoimd- 
ed  allegations  are  often  picked  up  by 
Western  Journalists  without  critical 
commentajT-  This  leaves  many  Ameri- 
can readers  with  the  impression  that 
the  Soviet  position  is  accurate.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  set  the  record  straight 
on  this  crucial  subject. 

As  all  of  you  know,  in  1973,  the 
United  States  was  instrumental  in  ini- 
tiating the  ongoing  Mutual  and  Bal- 
anced Force  Reductions  talks  (MBFR) 
in  central  Europe.  These  talks  involve 
the  12  members  of  NATO  and  7 
Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

The  nations  of  the  West  rightly  be- 
lieve that  the  seemingly  endless  build- 
up by  the  Elast  of  a  wide  variety  of 
arms  in  central  Europe  must  be  ad- 
dressed and.  hopefully,  reduced.  The 
West's  goal  is  to  attempt  to  reduce 
tensions  with  the  Soviets  and  its  allies 
through  a  reduction  in  ground  forces 
and  the  establishment  of  manpower 
parity  at  lower  levels. 

The  key  issue  which  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed is  the  significant  Eastern  supe- 
riority in  ground  forces.  This  imbal- 
ance has  been  a  major  destabilizing 
factor  in  the  military  situation  be- 
tween East  and  West  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  elimination  of  this  imbal- 
ance would  reduce  the  risk  of  war  in 
Europe. 

Lest  we  forget,  it  was  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  not  NATO,  which  initially  upset 
the  balance  of  forces  in  central 
Europe.  Over  the  years,  the  pact  de- 
ployed 57  divisions  and  a  total  of 
about  960,000  ground  force  personnel. 
This  level  dwarfs  NATO's  25  divisions 
and  800,000  men.  The  buildup  gives 
the  East  a  superiority  of  160,000  men 
which  the  Warsaw  Pact  claims  is 
rough  parity  in  manpower. 

Since  1973,  the  West  has  presented 
many  proposals  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
As  of  this  date,  no  troop  cuts  have 
been  made.  On  June  10,  1982,  the 
President  announced  a  new  NATO  ini- 
tiative to  seek  common  collective  ceil- 
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inga  in  the  reductions  area.  The  latest 
Western  proposal  calls  for  a  single 
comprehensive  agreement.  Under  that 
agreement,  all  direct  participants,  with 
major  military  formations  in  central 
Europe,  would  assume  contractual  ob- 
ligations to  undertake  ground  force  re- 
ductions. These  cuts  in  strength  levels 
would  continue  to  a  common  ceiling 
on  each  side  of  about  700.000  ground 
personnel  and  900.000  ground  and  air 
force  personnel  combined.  Reductions 
would  be  accomplished  in  four  fully 
verifiable  stages  within  7  years.  A  de- 
tailed program  of  verification  and  in- 
spection was  appropriately  included  as 
a  prerequisite  to  an  agreement  of  this 
nature. 

One  of  the  critical  points  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  parties  is  the 
large  discrepancy  between  the  two 
sides'  figures  on  Eastern  manpower.  A 
difference  in  manpower  can  turn  the 
tide  in  a  conflict.  Another  factor  is 
that  Warsaw  Pact  divisions  are 
equipped  with  more  tanks  and  artil- 
lery than  comparable  Western  units. 

Quite  properly,  the  West  has  Insist- 
ed on  a  resolution  of  this  troop  data 
problem  as  the  basis  for  an  agreement 
on  the  size  of  reductions  needed  to 
reach  parity.  NATO  has  full  confi- 
dence in  Western  force  figures  and 
continues  to  insist  that  an  agreement 
be  based  on  agreed  data.  It  is  widely 
known  that  the  initial  troop  strength 
data  submitted  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
was  contrived  to  understate  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  actual  troop  levels.  Al- 
though the  West  has  offered  several 
detailed  proposals  to  resolve  the  dis- 
crepancy, the  East  has  refused  to 
budge. 

The  second  area  of  difficulty  is  that 
the  West  believes  that  reductions  be 
accompanied  by  thorough  inspections 
and  monitoring.  These  would  help 
insure  verification  of,  and  future  com- 
pliance with,  the  agreements.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  has  difficulties  with 
many  aspects  of  the  verification  proc- 
ess. 

Considering  the  lack  of  good  faith 
which  the  Pact  has  displayed  on  the 
troop  strength  levels,  and  the  East's 
reluctance  to  accept  the  concept  of 
permanent  onsite  inspection  measures, 
I  can  understand  why  the  West's  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  troop  reductions 
have  been  unsuccessful.  Let  those  who 
question  NATO's  intentions  take  a 
look  at  the  record  and  at  the  facts. 

It  is  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  who 
should  be  charged  with  foot-dragging 
over  arms  control.  Most  importantly, 
when  the  Soviets  have  a  military  ad- 
vantage, as  they  do  in  conventional 
troop  and  arms  strength  in  central 
Europe,  they  are  apt  to  prolong  that 
advantage.  That  is  why  they  have 
indeed  frozen  MBFR  negotiations  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  why  they 
prefer  a  freeze  on  strategic  weapons 
today.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
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launched  a  new  round  of  nuclear 
weapons  deployments.  They  are  the 
ones  whose  basic  philosophy  preaches 
world  revolution  and  Communist 
domination,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  made  a  mockery  of  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  will  Join  me  in 
saying  that  the  Kremlin  has  little  re- 
spect for  agreements  of  any  kind.  Let 
the  negotiator  beware.* 


LEADER  OF  YWCA 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  HEW  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

*  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Gay  Didierson.  executive 
director  of  the  YWCA  of  White  Plains 
and  Central  Westchester  County. 
N.Y..  on  the  occasion  of  her  retire- 
ment. 

Gay  has  made  an  Immeasurable  con- 
tribution  to  the  work  of  the  YWCA 
since  becoming  executive  director  in 
1966.  She  presided  over  the  Y's  move- 
ment from  a  small  house  with  a  mem- 
bership in  the  hundred's  to  a  modem 
facility  with  a  membership  in  the 
thousand's.  In  addition,  the  Y 
achieved  broader  representation 
throughout  the  county. 

During  Ms.  Dickerson's  tenure,  the 
YWCA  developed  many  valuable  pro- 
grams to  aid  various  groups  in  need  of 
special  services.  Handicapped  people 
are  able  to  lead  full  lives  with  the  Y's 
swimming  and  social  programs.  Senior 
citizens  find  vital  social  contact  in  the 
summer  weekend  program.  An  out- 
reach program  helps  disadvantaged 
young  women,  and  a  residence  facility 
built  in  the  early  1970's  provides 
needed  housing  for  168  young  women. 
Finally,  to  provide  help  urgently 
needed  by  today's  women  in  the  Job 
market,  the  Y  sponsors  a  VISTA  coun- 
seling service,  free  of  charge  for  those 
unable  to  pay. 

Despite  the  financial  crises  which 
plague  nonprofit  organizations,  espe- 
cially in  this  time  of  recession,  the 
YWCA  has  remained  solvent,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  able  leadership  of 
Gay  Dickerson.  Ms.  Dickerson's  dedi- 
cation  to  the  vital  work  of  the  YWCA 
enabled  the  organization  to  carry  out 
its  programs  smoothly  and  effectively, 
providing  enormous  benefits  to  the 
community.  While  her  leadership  will 
be  sorely  missed,  the  people  of  West- 
chester can  rest  assured  that,  thanks 
to  Ms.  Dickerson,  the  YWCA  has  a 
stable  and  secure  future.* 
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previously  been  considered  manageable  are 
now  viewed  as  high  In  real  terms  and  large 
in  the  face  of  weak  export  prices  and  slow 
world  economic  growth. 

The  nature  of  these  dlfficiilties  has  been 
known  for  some  time.  In  addressing  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
IMF  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  said  that,  "The 
United  States  is  deeply  aware  of  the 
wrenching  difficulties  facing  many  of  the 
countries  .  .  .,  and  we  are  conscious  of  our 
responsibilities  for  shaping  and  supporting 
the  efforts  of  the  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank." 

But  with  our  own  country  Just  begiiming 
to  come  out  of  a  serious  recession,  there  is  a 
very  natural  tendency  to  feel  that  "other 
nations'  problems  are  other  nations'  prob- 
lems." It  Is  tempting  to  conclude:  Tlie  coun- 
tries with  the  big  debts  and  the  banks  got 
themselves  into  this  mess;  let  them  get 
themselves  out. 

For  the  sake  of  discussion,  what  would 
happen  if  the  n.S.  did.  In  fact,  adopt  a 
"hand-off"  attitude  toward  the  internation- 
al debt  problems? 

The  American  economy  functions  within 
an  increasingly  interdependent  world  econo- 
my. Exports  of  goods  and  services  as  a  share 
of  VS.  gross  national  product  doubled  be- 
tween 1970  and  1979.  accounting  for  about 
12%  of  OKP.  At  present,  roughly  20%  of  aU 
goods  produced  in  the  n.S.  and  40%  of  our 
agricultural  production  go  into  export.  We 
no  longer  live— if  we  ever  did— in  a  world 
where  adversity  in  the  economy  of  a  foreign 
country  will  not  impact  on  the  United 
States. 

This  year,  if  lenders  were  to  pull  back 
sharply  in  the  absence  of  any  interest  or 
action  on  the  part  of  the  major  industrial 
countries,  new  lending  could  begin  to  dry 
up.  Trade  would  consequently  have  to  be  re- 
duced to  match  the  new  lower  level  of  exter- 
nal financing.  For  the  United  States,  growth 
would  be  about  one  percentage  point  less 
than  we're  expecting,  and  our  trade  deficit 
would  grow  very  rapidly  due  to  the  loss  of 
$12  billion  or  so  in  exports  to  the  developing 
world.  Lost  jobs  in  vital  export  sectors 
would  compound  our  recovery  efforts. 

And  what  if  the  debtor  nations  cannot 
service  their  debts?  If  interest  payments  to 
U.S.  banks  are  more  than  90  days  late,  the 
banks  stop  accruing  them  on  their  books, 
they  suffer  reduced  profits  and  bear  the 
costs  of  continued  funding  of  the  loan.  Pro- 
visions may  have  to  be  made  for  loss,  and  as 
loans  are  actually  written  off.  the  capital  of 
the  bank  Is  reduced.  In  that  case  the  credi- 
tors banlcs'  capital/asset  ratios  would 
shrink.  American  banks  would  then  have  to 
take  measures  to  restore  their  capital/asset 
ratios.  Banks  would  be  forced  to  make  fewer 
loans  to  all  borrowers,  domestic  and  foreign. 
Auto  loans  In  Cincinnati,  housing  loans  in 
Dallas,  capital  expansion  loans  in  Califor- 
nia—all would  be  affected. 

And  this  phenomenon  wouldn't  be  limited 
to  us.  Banks  in  Europe,  Japan  and  else- 
where would  be  forced  to  curtail  their  own 
domestic  lending. 

The  real  goal  here  is  to  assure  that  those 
nations  with  large  external  debts  adjust 
without  resort  to  draconian  measures  that 
would  create  chaos  for  them  and  financial 
instability  for  everyone  else. 

Helping  nations  make  that  essential  ad- 
justment Is  part  of  the  role  of  the  IMF.  The 
IMF  wu  founded  to  promote  a  sound  finan- 
cial framework  for  the  world  economy  and 
Is  at  the  center  of  international  efforts  to 
deal  with  current  economic  and  financial 
problems.  The  resources  of  the  IMF  are 
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available  to  provide  temporary  balance  of 
payments  financing  In  support  of  the  ef- 
forts of  members  to  restore  their  external 
positions  to  a  sustainable  basis.  The  eco- 
nomic policy  conditions  asMJCiated  with  use 
of  IMF  resources  are  designed  to  ensure 
that  a  country  establishes  the  basis  for  sus- 
tainable domestic  economic  growth  as  well 
as  a  sustainable  external  payments  position. 
The  IMF  is  indeed  a  fund— a  revolving 
fund  to  which  each  member  is  obligated  to 
provide  its  currency  to  the  IMF  to  finance 
drawings  by  other  countries  facing  balance 
of  payments  needs;  each  country  In  turn  has 
a  right  to  draw  upon  the  IMF  in  case  of  bal- 
ance of  payments  need.  The  U.S.  subacrip- 
tlon  fo  IMF  resources  has  been  used  many 
times  over  the  years.  In  turn  the  United 
States  is  the  second  largest  user  of  the 
entire  membership!  The  U.S.  drew  upon 
IMF  resources  18  times  in  the  1960s,  six 
times  in  the  1970s,  most  recently  In  1978,  for 
a  total  of  about  $6.5  billion. 

The  re-emegence  of  large  balance  of  pay- 
ments financing  needs  and  growing  debt 
problems  has  led  to  a  sharp  resurgence  in 
requests  for  IMF  financing  and  it  Is  clear 
that  the  IMF's  liquidity  position  will  be 
under  serious  strain  In  the  near  future. 

Based  on  a  U.S.  initiative,  agreement  has 
l>een  reached  In  principle  by  the  major  in- 
dustrialized nations  to  establish  a  contin- 
gency borrowing  arrangement  which  could 
be  used  to  deal  with  threats  to  the  stability 
of  the  system.  The  existing  General  Ar- 
rangement to  Borrow  (OAB)  in  the  IMF  is 
being  increased  to  about  $19  billion.  In  addi- 
tion we  are  also  negotiating  an  increase  in 
IMF  quotas  In  the  range  of  40%  to  50% 
which  would  bring  the  total  quotas  up  to 
about  $93  billion  to  $100  billion.  The  U.S. 
share  of  the  increase,  for  both  the  GAB  and 
quotas,  would  be  $7.5  billion  to  $8.0  billion. 
I  have  already  had  some  discussions  with 
members  of  Congress  about  the  coming  re- 
quest for  congressional  authorization.  Sev- 
eral serious  and  legitimate  concerns  have 
been  raised. 

First,  we  are  asked:  Why  are  we  "balling 
out  the  banks"?  Didn't  they  make  all  those 
foreign  loans  with  their  eyes  open?  While  it 
makes  a  snappy  headline  to  say  that  the 
fund  wants  more  money  to  "bail  out  the 
banks,"  the  facts  are  otherwise.  The  IMF 
provides  assistance  to  nations  which  have 
balance  of  payments  difficulties.  It  doesn't 
loan  to  banlcs— big  or  small.  It  lends  to  na- 
tions—only. But  by  lending  to  nations,  the 
IMF  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  continued  pri- 
vate lending.  In  the  past  few  years,  for  each 
$1  In  IMF  financing,  the  banks  have  provid- 
ed roughly  $4  in  net  new  financing.  Hardly 
a  bailout. 

SOXTIfD  WORLD  ECONOMY  NEEDED 

The  second  concern  often  heard  is:  Why  is 
the  administration  urging  such  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  money  when  it  is  pushing  so 
hard  for  a  curtailment  of  domestic  spend- 
ing? 

When  the  U.S.  increases  its  commitment 
to  the  IMF,  a  "line  of  credit"  is  established 
which  the  fund  may  draw  upon,  if  needed, 
in  conjunction  with  commitments  provided 
by  other  nations.  As  our  line  of  credit  is 
used,  the  U.S.  receives  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  liquid  international  monetary  re- 
serve assets  which  earn  Interest.  Conse- 
quently, our  Increase  in  "quotas"  doesn't 
affect  budget  outlays  or  the  budget  deficit, 
although  transfers  to  and  from  the  U.S.  and 
the  IMF  affect  Treasury  borrowing  require- 
ments. 
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Finally,  some  have  asked  if  we  aren't 
throwing  good  money  after  bad  unless  the 
borrowing  nations  have  economic  growth 
which  will  provide  the  wherewltball  to 
repay. 

It  Is  enential  that  the  debtor  nations 
move  Into  a  period  of  economic  growth.  But 
the  soundness  and  prosperity  of  each  of  the 
national  economies  is  inextricably  linked.  It 
isn't  possible  to  get  growth  at  home  unless 
we  have  a  soiuid  world  economy.  We  are 
supporting  a  system  of  interim  funding 
during  a  period  of  transition  where  nations 
move  away  from  a  "borrowing  binge"  and 
onto  a  firm  foundation  of  sound  economic 
policy  and  stable  growth.  That  is  a  difficult 
process.  But  the  world  economy  simply 
must  go  through  It 

It  is  crucially  Important  to  the  debtor  na- 
tions and  to  our  economic  interests— to  U.S. 
economic  activity,  jobs,  production  and  In- 
vestment^that  these  problems  be  dealt 
with  in  a  constructive  and  orderly  way.  and 
the  United  States  cannot  escape  playing  a 
leading  role  in  that  effort.  An  effective 
strategy  Is  in  place,  and  welcome  progress  is 
lieing  made.  But  the  strategy  will  not  suc- 
ceed unattended.  The  IMF  is  a  central  ele- 
ment of  the  solution,  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  and  others  act  to  assure  that  It  has  ade- 
quate resources  to  perform  that  central 
role.* 
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We  have  our  faults,  everyone  does,  but  I 
wouldn't  live  anywhere  else. 
Sincerely  youn, 

ELAIHE  OOLDEmBSC, 

Qrade  9,  Mn.  Sherg't  cUu*. 

Sabal  Palm  Blbmentart  School, 

NoTih  Miami  Beach,  Fla.. 

February  2,  1983. 

Dear  Mr.  PiBsniEHT:  I  love  my  country 
because  I  can  do  things  I  couldn't  do  in 
other  countries,  like  speak  out  against  our 
government,  give  my  views  and  opinions, 
and  various  other  things. 

Through  the  206-year  history  of  our  coun- 
try, we  have  fought  wars,  passed  laws,  and 
established  organisations  to  protect  our 
freedom. 

Freedom  and  equality  are  what  this  coun- 
try thrives  on.  They  are  also  essentials  in 
every  person's  life— America  Is  one  of  only  a 
few  countries  where  your  rights  demand 
your  freedom  to  do  and  say  what  you  think 
is  right. 

Probably  in  the  near  future  we  will  have 
to  fight  for  our  freedom,  but  If  we  band  to- 
gether and  carry  out  our  duties  as  good  citi- 
zens, we  will  not  need  to  fear! 
Sincerely, 

Gary  Seligmah, 
Grade  S,  Mr.  Monday's  class.* 


AMERICANISM  ESSAY  WINNERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  two 
prize-winning  essays  written  by  two 
students  at  Sabal  Palm  Elementary 
School  in  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  grand  prize  winner  is  Elaine 
Ooldenberg  of  the  sixth  grade,  and 
the  runnerup  is  Gary  Sellgman,  a  fifth 
grader.  This  annual  contest  is  impor- 
tant in  getting  our  young  people  to  re- 
flect on  what  our  great  country  has  to 
offer,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  provid- 
ed two  flags  to  Sabal  Palm  Elementary 
School  to  be  presented  to  the  essay 
contest  winners. 

I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  Elaine  and  Gary  on  their  excellent 
essays. 

Their  prize-winning  entries,  written 
as  letters  to  the  President,  follow: 
Sabal  Palm  Elementary  School, 

North  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  love  my  country.  I 
guess  one  reason  I  love  it  Is  because  I  was 
bom  here,  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life. 
Everybody  has  a  certain  amount  of  patriot- 
ism. 

There  are  other  very  good  reasons,  of 
course.  America  Is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
model  democracy  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
follows.  The  initiative  and  ingenuity  of  its 
people  have  made  our  lives  l>etter.  This 
country  has  courage  and  foresight. 

America  Is  the  great  melting  pot.  Many 
people  from  other  countries  have  come 
here,  forsaking  their  homeland  for  the 
promise  of  America  whose  streets  are 
"paved  with  gold."  Here  they  can  be  the 
person  they  want  to  be. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  GOLD 
COINS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
jn  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  de- 
livered its  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
U.S.  Gold  Commission  recommended 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
resume  the  minting  of  gold  coins, 
which  ended  in  1933.  The  Commission 
wrote: 

We  favor  Treasury  Issue  of  gold  bullion 
coins  of  specified  weights,  and  without 
dollar  denomination  or  legal  tender  status, 
to  be  manufactured  from  its  existing  stock 
of  gold  and  to  be  sold  at  a  small  maik-up 
over  the  market  value  of  the  gold  content, 
and  recommend  that  the  coins  shall  be 
exempt  from  capital  gains  taxes  and  that 
the  coins  shall  be  exempt  from  sales  taxes. 

I  have  introduced  the  "American 
Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act  of  1983,"  B.H. 
1663.  which  provides  for  the  minting 
of  two  coins  bearing  the  same  design, 
but  each  containing  a  different  weight 
of  gold:  One  oimce  and  one-half  oimce. 

The  coins  would  be  denominated  by 
weight  only,  Jvist  as  the  first  American 
gold  coins  were.  The  first  U.S.  gold 
coin,  the  $5  half  eagle,  bore  no  dollar 
denomination  from  1795  to  1806.  The 
early  $10  eagles  carried  no  dollar  de- 
nominations until  1838.  The  new 
American  Gold  Eagles  would  wisely 
continue  this  same  practice. 

The  design  of  the  new  American 
Eagle  would  be  the  figure  of  "Walking 
Liberty"  from  the  1908  St.  Gaudens' 
double  eagle  on  the  obverse,  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  heraldic  eagle  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 

As  official  coins  of  the  United 
States,    the    new    American    Eagles 
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would  not  be  sold  as  the  gold  medal- 
lions minted  under  the  American  Arts 
Medallions  Act  are,  but  exchanged  for 
other  official  currencies  of  the  United 
States  through  the  banking  sjrstem. 
Just  as  with  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  the  present  clad  coinage,  there 
would  be  no  tax  Imposed  on  the  ex- 
change of  such  coins.  The  new  gold 
coins  would  be  acceptable  in  the  settle- 
ment of  private  debts.  Just  like  any 
other  official  money,  but  unlike  other 
monejrs,  the  coins  would  not  be  accept- 
able in  payment  of  any  Federal  taxea. 
duties,  or  dues. 

The  coins  could  be  minted  from  the 
Treasury's  own  stock  of  gold,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  10  million  ounces,  and 
any  owner  of  gold  bullion  or  foreign 
gold  coins  would  be  able  to  deliver 
them  to  a  mint  of  the  United  States 
and  receive  in  exchange  an  equal 
weight  of  American  Eagles. 

Under  Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress  is  given  power 
"to  coin  money."  The  meaning  of  this 
phrase  is  clear,  but  Congress  has  been 
ignoring  It  for  the  past  70  years,  ever 
since  it  delegated  power  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  print  money  and 
create  credit  ex  nlhilo.  For  those  70 
years  we  have  had  the  worst  depres- 
sion, inflations,  unemployment,  reces- 
sions, bankruptcy,  and  interest  rates 
in  our  history.  Nothing  we  suffered 
with  an  imperfect  gold  standard 
during  the  19th  century  can  compare 
to  the  damage  our  economy  has  sus- 
tained under  the  management  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution 
wrote  article  1,  section  8  precisely  for 
the  purpose  of  outlawing  the  type  of 
monetary  system  we  now  have. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote 
the  Constitution  in  the  summer  of 
1787,  they  had  fresh  in  their  minds 
the  debacle  of  the  paper  money  print- 
ed and  issued  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  paper  notes,  "Continentals"  as 
they  were  called,  eventually  fell  to  vir- 
tually zero  percent  of  their  original 
value  because  they  were  not  redeem- 
able in  either  silver  or  gold.  They  were 
"greenbacks."  and  were  the  first  of 
three  major  experiments  with  "green- 
backs" that  this  Nation  has  conducted. 
The  Continental  greenback  failed  mis- 
erably, giving  rise  to  the  popular 
phrase  "not  worth  a  Continental." 

Consequently,  when  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  met  in  1787,  the  op- 
position to  paper  money  was  strong. 
George  Mason,  a  delegate  from  Virgin- 
ia, stated  that  he  had  a  "mortal 
hatred  to  paper  money."  Delegate 
Oliver  Ellsworth  from  Connecticut 
thought  the  Convention  "a  favorable 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door 
against  paper  money."  James  Wilson, 
a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  argued 
that  "It  will  have  a  more  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  credit  of  the  United 
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states  to  rimove  the  ponlbillty  of 
paper  mones ."  Delegate  Pierce  Butler 
from  South  Carolina  pointed  out  that 
paper  was  n  st  a  legal  tmder  In  any 
country  of  Siurope  and  that  It  ought 
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rency  should  be  composed  of  gold  and  silver 

coin The  obvious  intoit  and  meaning  of 

these  mecial  grants  and  restrictions  [in  the 
Constitution]  waa  to  aecure  permanently  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Statea  a  gold  or 
silver  currency,  and  to  delegate  to  Congress 
every  neoeaaary  authority  to  accomplish  or 
perpetuate  that  beneficial  institution. 

The  select  committee  states  its  con- 
clusion that: 

The  losses  and  deprivation  inflicted  by  ex- 
perlmenU  with  paper  currency,  especially 
during  the  Revolution:  the  knowledge  that 
rimiiar  attempts  in  other  countries  .  . .  were 
equally  delusive,  unsuccessful,  and  injuri- 
ous; bad  likely  produced  the  conviction  [in 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
Uonl  that  gold  and  silver  alone  could  be 
relied  upon  as  safe  and  effective  money. 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1844.  the 
House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
concluded  that: 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
to  avoid  the  paper  money  system.  Especially 
did  they  Intend  to  prevent  Oovemment 
paper  from  circulating  as  money,  as  had 
been  practiced  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  mischiefs  of  the  various  expedi- 
ents that  had  been  made  were  fresh  In  the 
public  mind,  and  were  said  to  have  disgusted 
tbc  reqwcUble  part  of  America  .  .  .  The 
framers  [of  the  Constitution]  .  .  .  designed 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  paper  system 
under  any  pretext  or  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, and  if  it  had  not  been  supposed  that 
such  object  was  effectively  secured,  in  all 
probability  the  rejection  of  the  Constitution 
might  have  followed. 

Later  in  the  century.  Justice  Ste- 
phen Field  presciently  wrote  in  the 
case  Juttiard  against  Greenman  (1884): 
There  have  been  times  within  the  memory 
of  all  of  us  when  the  legal  tender  notes  of 
the  United  SUtes  were  not  exchangeable 
for  more  than  half  of  the  nominal  value. 
The  possibility  of  such  depreciation  will 
always  attend  paper  money.  This  intwm  in- 
firmity, no  mere  legislative  declaration  can 
cure.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  the 
[paper]  notes  legal  tender  and  to  pass  as 
mcmey  or  its  equivalent  why  should  not  a 
sufficient  amount  be  issued  to  pay  the 
bonds  of  the  United  SUtes  as  they  mature? 
Why  pay  interest  on  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  bonds  now  due  when  Congress  can  In  one 
day  make  the  money  to  pay  the  principal: 
and  why  should  there  be  any  restraint  upon 
unlimited  appropriations  by  the  government 
for  all  imaginary  schemes  of  public  improve- 
ment If  the  printing  press  can  furnish  the 
money  that  is  needed  for  them? 

Justiee  Field  foresaw  exactly  what 
would  happen  In  the  20th  century 
when  the  Federal  Government  has 
used  the  printing  press— and  the  com- 
puter—as the  means  of  financing  all 
sorts  of  "imaginary  schemes  of  public 
improvement." 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress 
has  power  to  coin  money,  not  print 
money  substitutes.  Such  money  Is  to 
be  gold  and  silver  coin,  nothing  else.  It 
is  significant  that  this  power  of  coin- 
ing money  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
sentence  in  the  Constitution  as  the 
power  to  "fix  the  standards  of  weights 
and  measures."  for  the  framers  regard- 
ed money  as  a  weight  of  metal  and  a 
)ure  of  value.  Roger  Sherman,  a 
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delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, wrote  that: 

If  wbat  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  is 
fluctuation  in  its  value,  it  is  no  lietter  than 
imjust  weights  and  measures  .  .  .  whieb  are 
condemned    by    the    Laws    of    Qod    and 


For  decades  now.  but  especially  for 
the  past  10  years,  we  have  had  a 
medium  of  exchange,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve note,  which  is  "fluctuating  in  its 
value"  and  therefore  "no  better  than 
unjust  weights  and  measures  *  *  * 
which  are  condemned  by  the  Laws  of 
God  and  man."  With  the  isstiance  of 
new  gold  coins  by  the  Treasury,  the 
Federal  Rekerve's  monopoly  on  money 
will  be  challenged.  HJl.  1663  repre- 
sents a  major  step  toward  the  eventual 
replacement  of  otir  present  irredeem- 
able paper  money  system  with  a  gold 
based  system. 


NO  JUSTIFICATION  FOR 
NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  pmnrsYLVAifu 
ni  TR>  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSKlfTATIVSS 

Wednetday.  March  2.  1983 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Spealter,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  trjrlng  to  add 
billions  of  dollars  to  consumers'  home 
heating  bills,  and  I  say  their  efforts 
should  be  rejected  firmly  and  strongly 
by  Congress. 

The  natural  gas  deregulation  plan 
sent  to  Capitol  Hill  this  week  wotild 
mean  the  following: 

First.  The  home  heating  bill  of  every 
natural  gas  consumer  would  talte  a 
strong  Jump  upward:  probably  strong- 
er than  the  extra  $13  to  $20  billion  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Coalition  estimates 
homeowners  had  to  pay  this  winter  be- 
cause of  back-door  deregulation  at- 
tempts; 

Second.  More  businesses  will  be 
strapped  by  high  energy  costs,  a  factor 
that  is  forcing  many  industries  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  to  shut  down, 
and  that  resulted  in  a  coalition  esti- 
mate in  some  300.000  Jobs  lost  this 
winter' 

Third.  A  major  drag  will  be  added  to 
economic  recovery;  high  energy  prices 
helped  produce  this  recession,  now 
that  prices  are  t>eginning  to  moderate 
and  some  recovery  is  in  evidence,  it  is 
no  time  to  head  in  the  opposite  diree- 
tion;  and 

Fourth.  At  the  very  time  when  we 
have  near  record  high  unemployment 
throughout  the  coimtry,  this  plan 
would  take  extra  money  out  of  the 
pocket  of  unemployed  families.  At  my 
office  hours,  I  meet  each  week  with  in- 
dividuals who  must  make  a  choice  lie- 
tween  eating  or  heating  the  house. 
That  whole  situation  is  unacceptable, 
and  would  be  made  more  so  with  this 
deregulation. 
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The  1978  legislation  was  carefully 
crafted  to  preserve  a  balance  between 
the  need  to  increase  prices  to  lessen  a 
natural  gas  shortage,  plus  protection 
for  the  consumer.  Where  changes  are 
now  necessary  in  the  law,  let  us  make 
them  in  the  same  spirit.  I  am  not 
saying  the  law  cannot  be  improved  to 
ttenef  It  all  parties.  I  am  saying  that  de- 
regulation will  not  benefit  all  groups, 
and  that  is  not  the  way  to  go. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  1981,  some 
26.035  consumers  had  their  natural 
gas  service  terminated  because  of  an 
inabiUty  to  pay  their  bills;  from  1978 
to  1981,  the  average  statewide  residen- 
tial natural  gas  bill  rose  from  $264  to 
$600;  thus  while  a  typical  Pennsylva- 
nlan's  income  rose  only  30  percent  in 
the  last  4  years,  the  cost  of  his  natural 
gas  bill  was  rising  127  percent.  And  all 
those  figures  were  before  the  increase 
of  this  winter. 

To  raise  prices  drasticaUy  higher  by 
deregulation  in  the  face  of  those  num- 
bers is  sheer  folly.  Deregulation  de- 
serves to  t>e  rejected.  The  constmier 
and  the  unemployed  deserve  to  be  pro- 
tected. The  public  deserves  the  protec- 
tion that  only  Congress  can  provide  by 
rejecting  natural  gas  deregulation.  Re- 
jection of  this  plan  is  a  goal  I  will  be 
working  for  very  strongly.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

opviRGnnA 

m  THI  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  that,  because  of  a  long-sched- 
uled speaking  engagement  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  was  unavoidably  absent  during 
two  rollcall  votes  concerning  the 
Emergency  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  Act.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  for  House  Resolu- 
tion 109,  the  rule  providing  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  1310,  and  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  SEHSENBREiniER  striking  the  na- 
tional teaching  scholarship  program.* 


UNITED  STATES  LOSING 

GROUND    IN    COMPUTER    EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

OPCAUPOKmA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATrVSS 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  addressed  in  HJl.  1310. 
the  Emergency  Math  and  Science  Edu- 
cation Act.  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  make  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  support  math  and  science 
education.  By  failing  to  graduate 
enough  students  with  advanced  com- 
puter capabilities,  the  United  States 
may  lose  its  world  lead  in  computer 
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technology.  The  following  Wall  Street 
Journal  article.  January  14. 1983.  illus- 
trates how  the  Federal  Government 
must  act  promptly  to  bring  our  schools 
into  the  so-called  Information  Age. 

The  article  f  oUows: 
UnvBumn  xa  Ukitkd  Statu  Amm  Losnro 
Oaouas  la  Cokputb  Edocatiok 
(By  Carolyn  Phillips) 

Urbaha.  Ili It  hadn't  seemed  like  an  kn- 

poasible  dream.  After  two  years  at  Eastern 
niinoe  University  in  Cliarleston.  David 
Oerdes  decided  to  transfer  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  here  to  study  computer  engineer- 
ing. He  had  the  science  and  math  courses 
that  the  University  of  Illinois  requires  for 
admission.  He  had  good  grades  from  East- 
em— almost  a  B  average.  He  tias  A's  in  all 
his  computer-programming  classes. 

But  with  qualifications  considerably 
better  than  average,  20-year-old  Mr.  Oerdes 
can't  get  into  computer  engineering  at  Illi- 
nois. There  isn't  room. 

Even  though  overall  enrollment  is  dwln- 
dlinr,  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  can't  ac- 
commodate the  hordes  who  want  computer 
education.  Good  students  are  denied  admis- 
sion as  many  schools  cap  enrollments  at 
levels  that  already  strain  teaching  staffs 
and  overtax  facilities.  In  fact,  some  educa- 
tors say  that  to  guarantee  quality  instruc- 
tion, they  would  have  to  reduce  current  en- 
rollments in  computer  courses  by  25%. 
Meanwhile,  employers  lament  that  only 
50,000  graduates  were  available  last  year  to 
fill  more  than  115,000  computer-related 
Jobs. 

"This  country  could  blow  what  is  a  terrific 
lead  in  computer  technology  by  failing  to 
anduate  enough  people  with  the  capability 
to  maintain  it,"  wams  Robert  G.  Oillespie, 
the  vice  provost  for  computing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  SeatUe.  But  with- 
out money  to  augment  inadequate  facilities 
and  increase  staff  sizes  and  salaries,  reces- 
sion-whipped schools  will  continue  to 
produce  insufficient  numbers  of  computer- 
trained  graduates  and  will  faU  to  effectively 
introduce  the  computer  as  a  learning  tool  in 
nonquantitatlve  disciplines. 

AWKWABO  CHOICKS 

The  conditions  force  would-be  students  of 
computer  sciences  or  computer  engineering 
to  make  some  awkward  choices.  Mr.  Oerdes, 
for  instance,  is  enrolled  In  the  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  Illinois  and  is  trying  to 
raise  his  3.9  grade-point  average  to  4.2,  the 
current  cutoff  on  the  five-point  scale  for  the 
admission  of  transfer  students  into  the  engi- 
neering program.  James  N.  Snyder,  the 
head  of  computer  science  at  Illinois,  calls  4.2 
"ridiculously  high"  as  an  entrance  require- 
ment. The  required  grade  for  general  admis- 
sion to  Illinois  is  3.25. 

Mr.  Oerdes's  chances  for  admission  to  en- 
gineering at  Illinois  "are  probably  diminish- 
ing instead  of  Increasing,"  says  Gary  R.  En- 
gelgau,  the  director  of  admissions  and 
records.  By  the  time  Mr.  Oerdes  attains  a 
4.2,  if  he  ever  does,  the  cutoff  point  could  be 
pushed  higher,  as  thousands  more  students 
continue  to  compete  for  the  limited  number 
of  places.  "Tou  have  to  be  a  genius  to  get 
in."  says  Mr.  Oerdes. 

life  on  the  Inside  makes  other  demands- 
including  patience.  During  peak  periods,  as 
at  many  Institutions,  students  wait  hours  to 
use  a  computer  terminal  for  sometimes  Just 
a  few  minutes.  They  also  stand  in  long  lines 
to  talk  to  a  professor  or  a  teaching  assistant 
about  computer  assignments.  One  of  the 
biggest    computer-education    headaches    is 
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that  classes  fill  up  so  fast  studente  cant 
always  get  into  the  courses  they  need  to 
graduate:  as  a  result,  a  traditional  four-year 
term  often  takes  an  extra  term  or  two  for 
some  students  to  complete. 

Teaching  overcrowded  rlswfs  is  no  more 
fun  than  taking  them.  "Clearly,  the  ideal 
sitoaUon  would  be  for  me  to  have  two  stu- 
dents come  to  my  office  and  have  tea  at 
sherry  and  talk  things  over,"  says  C.  L.  Uu. 
a  professor  of  computer  sdenoe  at  nilnota. 
Instead  of  tea  for  two.  Mr.  Uu  has  300  to 
teach.  He  does  concede,  however,  that  sudi 
a  large  group  isn't  necessarily  a  bad  thins. 
"I  think  I  am  able  to  have  some  dialogue 
with  large  rlasses  I  prepare  better  for  them. 
I  psych  up  a  lot  more,  and  I'm  more  animat- 
ed." 

WATIUD-DOWa  DTJCATIOa 

Mark  Ardls.  an  assistant  profeasor  at  II11> 
nols,  taught  18  students  in  a  software-engi- 
neering course  the  first  time  the  class  was 
offered  a  few  semesters  ago.  The  second 
time  the  course  was  offered.  42  students 
took  it.  Mr.  Ardis  recently  saw  registraUon 
figures  for  the  third  offering  of  the  class 
126  students  signed  up.  "There  isn't  much 
change  in  my  presentation  of  material, 
whether  I'm  talking  to  10  or  120."  Mr.  Ardis 
says.  "What  changes  is  the  work  done  by 
the  students.  With  a  smaller  group.  I  assign 
work  I  will  look  at  and  take  an  active  role  in 
grading.  But  with  so  many  students.  I  will 
now  give  out  assignments  that  only  gradu- 
ate teaching  assistants  will  see."  He  adds:  "I 
think  you  water  down  the  education  when 
enrollment  goes  up." 

The  AccredlUUon  Board  for  Engineering 
and  Technology  thinks  so.  too;  it  granted  31 
percent  fewer  six-year  accreditations  this 
school  year  than  last  to  academic  programs 
in  engineering.  The  board  looks  at  a  number 
of  factors— faculty,  laboratory  faculties,  fi- 
nancing and  others — in  determining  wheth- 
er a  program  is  accredited  (or  six  yeais. 
three  yean  or  not  at  all. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  maintained 
accreditation  for  its  engineering  programs. 
"But  we  do  see  a  deterioration  in  quality  in 
a  general  sense."  says  Edward  Ernst,  the 
school's  associate  head  of  electrical  engi- 
neering. "Faculty  overload  is  the  big  prob- 
lem. But  we  also  aren't  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  equipment  we  need  for  gener&l  instruc- 
tion in  engineering,  especially  in  the  com- 
puter areas.  It's  a  matter  of  having  twice 
the  ntuiber  of  students  with  no  additional 
resources." 

Throughout  the  country,  educatoia 
marvel  at  how  quickly  student  use  of  com- 
puter facilities  expands  to  fill  available  ca- 
pacity. "It's  like  the  Santa  Monica  Free- 
way—expected to  handle  traffic  for  20  years 
and  overrun  in  one,"  says  Joel  Moses,  the 
head  of  electrical  engineering  and  computer 
science  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Robert  Knight,  the  manager  of 
Stanford  University's  LOTS  (low-overhead 
time-sharing)  computer  facility,  says, 
"Tou'd  probably  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a 
school  that  is  keeping  up  with  student 
demand  for  computing  opacity.  To  meet 
that  demand  you'd  have  to  spend  extraordi- 
nary sums  of  money." 

Extraordinary  sums  of  money  are  t>eins 
spent  on  university  computer  use— $1.3  bil- 
lion a  year,  from  the  most  recent  estimates. 
"But  more  than  half  of  that  is  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  not  instruction  or  re- 
search," says  Mr.  Oillespie  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  The  amount  spent  on  aca- 
demic computer  work  translates  into  about 
120  per  student  per  year,  oaly  one-third  tlw 
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250  people  a  year  complete 
in  computer  sciences,  and 
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that  number  has  been  decreasiiig  6  percent 
to  8  percent  annually,  says  John  HamMen.  a 
Unlveralty  of  Mlaaourl  prof  eaaor  on  leave  to 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  bi  the 
competition  for  those  graduates,  universi- 
ties lose  the  salary  bid.  "A  person  with  a 
two-year  degree  can  get  a  programming  Job 
for  laO.OOO  to  $22,000  a  year  tn  Industry," 
estimates  Andrew  Molnar.  a  project  director 
at  the  National  Science  Foundation.  "A 
person  with  an  eight-year  PhJ3.  might 
make  $20,000  to  $21,000  a  year  as  an  assist- 
ant profeoor." 

The  drawing  card  that  universities  once 
had— an  ambiance  conducive  to  scholarly 
th'nfcing  and  research— is  deteriorating  in 
computer  disciplines.  Illinois  assistant  pro- 
fessor Mark  Ardis  says,  "It's  hard  to  stay  at 
a  university  when  there  are  offers  from  in- 
dustry at  two  or  three  times  your  salary  and 
better  research  equipment,  too.  And  besides 
teaching  and  trying  to  do  research  here,  I 
advise  about  85  students.  For  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  semester,  there  Is  a  student 
outside  my  door  every  minute  of  the  day. 
No  one  gives  tenure  for  advising  students." 
Mr.  Kennedy  at  Rice  warns.  "You  can't  let 
faculty  get  burled  or  they  will  leave." 

Aware  that  it  has  been  eating  its  own  seed 
com,  industry  has  moved  to  remedy  part  of 
the  manpower  problem  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  American  Electronics  Associa- 
tion and  some  of  its  members— most  notably 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  of  Palo  Alto.  Calif.— 
have  developed  a  fellowship  program  de- 
signed not  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
doctoral  students  in  computer  sciences  and 
electrical  engineering  but  also  to  encourage 
the  students  to  take  teaching  jobs  after 
graduation.  (The  program  waives  part  of 
the  cost  of  a  doctorate  if  the  graduate  takes 
a  university  faculty  position  after  receiving 
a  degree  and  waives  the  whole  cost  if  the  po- 
sition is  held  more  than  three  years.) 

"We  know  U  we  don't  make  an  investment 
in  the  development  of  engineers,  then  we 
won't  have  an  industry,  at  least  not  one 
that's  competitive  internationally,"  says  Pa- 
tricia 4^  Hubbard,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electronics  Association's  Electronics 
Education  Foundation.  She  adds:  "We  also 
know  that  we're  already  late.  We  should 
have  been  doing  this  five  or  six  years  age." 

PBLLOWSHIP  PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  companies— Xerox.  Standard 
OU  of  Indiana,  Control  Data  and  others- 
have  introduced  fellowship  programs,  facul- 
ty research  programs,  equipment  grants  and 
other  means  of  helping  higher  education 
train  high-technology  workers.  Many 
schools  are  watching  closely  a  joint  venture 
between  International  Business  Machines 
Co.  and  Carnegie-Mellon  that  will  result  in 
each  student  and  staff  member  at  the  insti- 
tution having  a  computer  work  station. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  also  begin- 
ning to  see  the  necessity  of  Increased  sup- 
port of  computer  education  from  within. 
"They  see  that  a  good  computing  facility  is 
similar  to  a  library.  It's  something  without 
which  a  university  can't  exist,"  says  John  Q. 
Kemeny,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
former  president  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
Hanover,  NJI.  The  University  of  California 
system  attacked  the  faculty-salary  problem 
directly  by  raising  engineering,  business- 
and  management-faculty  salaries  across  the 
board:  20%  for  assistant  professors,  10%  for 
associate  professors  and  5%  for  full  profes- 
sors. 

In  time,  predicts  John  Hamblen  of  Mis- 
souri, the  manpower  shortage  will  work 
itself  out— to  a  certain  extent,  he  believes 
that  as  Industry  Is  saturated  with  two-year- 
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degree  holdera-aa  ta  happening  now-nnore 
students  will  go  on  for  the  four-year  degree. 
He  worries,  however,  that  the  process  won't 
correct  the  doctorate  shortage  for  a  long 
while. 

But  Mr.  OUleaple  at  the  Univerrity  of 
Washington  questions  whether  colleges  and 
unlversitlea,  even  with  industry  help  and 
the  factor  of  time  will  effectively  absorb 
changes  the  computer  is  bringing  to  educa^ 
tion.  without  some  sort  of  national  agenda. 
"The  computer  affecU  the  foundations  of 
American  education  in  a  way  that  meana  we 
should  reexamine  how  we  provide  that  edu- 
cation." Mr.  OUleaple  says.  "We're  flounder- 
ing right  now  because  there's  a  need  for  the 
federal  government  to  provide  resources  and 
Information  policies.  That  lack  of  direction 
on  a  national  level  has  us  standing  at  the 
edge  of  a  cliff."* 


LEGISLATION  TO  GIVE  FEDERAL 
RETIREES  A  CHANCE  TO 
ELECT  OR  CHANGE  SURVIVOR 
BENEFITS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
give  a  second  chance  to  Federal  retir- 
ees who  did  not  elect  survivor  benefits 
at  the  time  of  their  retirement.  I  also 
sponsored  a  bill  to  give  Federal  retir- 
ees, who  elected  survivor  benefits,  a  1- 
year  opportunity  to  modify  their  elec- 
tion. The  response  that  our  office  re- 
ceived to  both  of  these  bills  was  very 
positive.  I  am.  therefore,  today  re- 
introducing comprehensive  new  legis- 
lation which  provides  for  both  of  these 
changes. 

Under  current  law,  a  Federal  em- 
ployee must  make  his  survivor  benefit 
decision  at  the  time  of  retirement,  or 
if  not  married  at  that  time,  must 
decide  if  he  or  she  wants  survivor  ben- 
efits within  1-year  from  the  date  of  a 
marriage  that  occiu^  after  retirement. 
My  legislation  woiUd  give  those  Feder- 
al retirees,  who  did  not  elect  survivor 
benefits,  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
bill's  enactment  or  date  of  retirement 
to  elect  a  survivor  benefit.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  repayment  of  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  office  has  also  received  corre- 
spondence from  many  retirees  who 
elected  survivor  benefits  in  accordance 
with  current  law.  but  whose  financial 
situation  has  changed.  These  retirees 
are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  survi- 
vor benefit  decisions  that  In  most 
cases  were  made  many  years  ago,  and 
they  are  now  very  worried  about  the 
security  of  their  loved  ones.  My  bill 
would  give  these  Federal  retirees  a 
single  1  year  opportunity  to  increase, 
but  not  to  revoke  or  lower,  their  survi- 
vor benefits. 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  Federal 
employees  and  retirees  would  be  in- 
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f  onned  of  these  changes,  the  bill  stip- 
ulates that  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  would  have  to  notify  all 
affected  employees  and  retirees  of 
these  changes. 

During  this  time  of  Increasing  finan- 
cial pressure  on  our  Federal  retirees, 
passage  of  this  legislation  would,  with 
little  cost  to  cur  Government,  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  help  our  deserving 
retirees.  There  Is  widespread  interest 
in  and  support  for  this  legislation 
among  our  Federal  retirees,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  consider 
and  pass  this  legislation  during  the 
98th  Congress.* 


THE  DEMOCRATS  LEARN  A  NEW 
LANGUAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxniois 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  I^jeaker,  It  would 
seem  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
taking  language  lessons  and  learning— 
however  falterlngly— to  speak  the  po- 
litical language  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
That,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  a  report  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  We  have  prominent 
Democrats  saying  things  like: 

If  you  don't  make  the  pie  bigger,  nobody's 
going  to  have  a  piece  ...  we  can't  go  back 
to  the  Great  Society  approach  .  .  .  we've  got 
to  grow  ourselves  out  of  unemployment .  .  . 
we  (the  E>emocrats)  made  too  many  bar- 
gains with  interest  groups  .  .  . 

It  sounds  almost  like  one  of  candi- 
date Ronald  Reagan's  campaign 
speeches  back  in  1980.  Republicans 
had  better  beware.  The  Democrats 
may  at  last  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  their  kind  of  politics  and  econom- 
ics needs  what  one  prominent  Demo- 
crat calls  the  Reagan  rhetoric. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Record.  "Return  of  Old  Democratic 
Wisdom— in  Modified  Form"  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Tuesday, 
February  22. 1983. 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 

22, 1983] 
RrruRH  OF  Old  Dkhocratic  Wisdom- In 

Modified    Form— Nkw    Agkrda:    Crkatk 

Jobs.  Cohtrol  Bkkkfits  Sfxrdiiig,  Sfur 

IirVKSTMZHT 

(By  Julia  Malone) 

Washxhotoii.- If  a  favorite  tie  or  dress 
goes  out  of  style,  hold  on  to  it,  the  saying 
goes.  Eventually  the  fashion  will  come  back. 

And  so  it  appears  with  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  only  two  years  ago  was  wring- 
ing its  hands  over  a  disastrous  loss  of  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Senate.  Democrat- 
ic ideas,  many  of  which  dated  from  the  New 
Deal,  suddenly  looked  dowdy. 

But  already  Democrats  have  pulled  their 
old  ideas  out  of  the  doaet  again.  The  party 
made  a  comeback  during  last  fall's  election 
with  iU  most  traditional  themes,  social  secu- 
rity and  Jobs.  Now  it's  claiming  a  victory  in 
persuading  President  Reagan,  the  man  who 
trounced  them  In  1980.  to  back  a  federal 
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Jotaa  btn  that  has  a  decidedly  Democratic 
look. 

In  more  than  a  doaen  interviews  with 
House  and  Senate  members  and  officials  of 
two  "think  tanks"  formed  to  revitalize  the 
party.  Democrats  conveyed  a  new  mood  of 
self-conftdence. 

At  President  Reagan's  midterm,  many 
DemocraU  on  Capitol  Hill  are  still  reex- 
amining their  party's  basic  tenets  and 
trying  to  devise  new  solutions  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  problems.  But  for  others, 
the  past  two  years  of  recession  have  served 
mainly  to  prove  that  Democrats  were  right 
in  the  first  place. 

"In  1981  the  feeling  was  one  of  despair,  a 
feeling  that  we  really  had  to  change  every- 
thing around."  says  Rep.  James  M.  Shannon 
of  MassachusetU.  "That's  past." 

The  "search  for  new  ideas"  in  the  party 
has  been  oversold,  he  adds.  "It's  been  ap- 
proached as  if  it's  a  treasure  hunt  where 
you  say.  'Eureka!  Here  it  is.'  That's  not 
going  to  happen." 

"We  wasted  an  awful  lot  of  time  waiting 
for  lightning  to  strike."  says  Sen.  Christo- 
pher J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut  of  the  idea 
search.  He  argues  that  Democratic  ideas  are 
more  successful  today,  but  not  because 
Democrats  have  changed.  "The  hard  facts 
of  life  have  settied  in  at  the  White  House," 
he  says.  "So  Democratic  ideas  are  begiiming 
to  emerge  draped  in  Reagan  rhetoric." 

The  freshman  Connecticut  senator  sees 
one  benefit  from  the  two  years  of  question- 
ing the  party's  values.  'Maybe  If  we  hadn't 
gone  through  that,  maybe  we  would  not 
have  come  to  realize  that  some  of  those 
principles  are  good,"  he  says.  "Finally  we  re- 
alize that  government  must  play  a  role  in 
the  economic  life  and  social  fabric  of  the 
nation." 

But  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
has  not  left  Democrats  where  it  found 
them.  An  effort  to  redefine  the  party  is  stlU 
imder  way.  "It  has  started  to  catch  on,"  says 
a  Democratic  staffer.  "It's  not  going  to 
dominate  the  party  in  the  next  two  years. 
But  it's  where  the  party  is  going." 

The  new  direction  Is  away  from  the  "poli- 
tics of  redistribution"  of  the  wealth,  estab- 
lished by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
Great  Society,  and  toward  investment  in 
economic  growth  and  opportunity,  says  the 
staffer.  He  echoes  a  sizeable  minority  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

That  movement  will  soon  be  overshad- 
owed by  Democratic  candidates  for  presi- 
dent, who  will  be  dominating  the  political 
arena  by  next  summer.  But  it  will  have 
some  effect  even  in  presidential  politics, 
since  one  candidate,  Colorado  Sen.  Gary 
Hart,  has  been  among  the  congressional 
Democrats  seeking  a  new  direction  for  the 
party. 

"There's  a  new  agenda  for  Democrate," 
holds  Ted  Van  Dyk,  president  of  the  Center 
for  National  Policy,  one  of  the  think  tanks 
set  up  In  1981  to  Invigorate  the  party.  He 
lists  at  top  priority  control  of  the  federal 
government  benefits,  including  social  securi- 
ty, as  wen  as  "stable"  military  growth,  a  tax 
policy  "that  stimulates  growth  and  invest- 
ment" in  the  private  sector,  and  better  gov- 
emment-labor-buslneas  cooperation. 

As  an  adviser  to  Vice-President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Van  Dyk  witnessed  the 
birth  of  the  Great  Society,  which  once 
dominated  the  Democratic  agenda.  "It  used 
to  be  baaed  on  an  ever-growing  American 
pUe,  LBJ'a  'endless  cornucopia.'"  he  says. 

"All  you  had  to  do  Is  have  a  good  Idea  and 

there  would  be  enough  money  to  pay  for  It." 
"LBJ  candidly  told  us.  "We'll  make  small 

beglnnlnga.  but  nobody  will  ever  turn  these 
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[federal  benefit  programs]  Utk,'"  recalls 
Van  Dyk. 

"We  found  we  made  too  many  bargains 
with  interest  groups."  he  says.  Now  that  the 
cornucopia  has  been  depleted,  he  suggesto 
that  Democrats  want  to  control  the  growth 
of  entitiements.  such  as  social  security  and 
medical  payments,  which  go  to  the  mlddle- 
and  upper-income  persons  as  well  as  to  the 
poor. 

"I  think  there  Is  a  consensus."  he  says.  "It 
takes  the  DemocraU  to  address  entitle- 
ments, as  It  took  Nixon  to  go  to  China." 

Sununlng  up  the  past  decade  of  party  dif- 
ferences. Rep.  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois, 
author  of  "The  Once  and  Future  Demo- 
crats." concedes  the  need  for  change. 
"There  was  a  tendency  for  Republicans  to 
say.  'We've  got  to  work  on  making  the  pie 
bigger."  And  for  Etemocrats  to  say.  "We've 
got  to  distribute  the  pieces  of  pie  equita- 
bly.' " 

"The  Republicans  forgot  the  equitable 
side,"  he  says,  so  that  even  though  General 
Motors  Corporation  won  tax  incentives,  the 
company  didn't  expand,  because  "If  there's 
no  demand  for  cars,  GM  doesn't  do  that." 

As  for  the  Democrats,  "We  have  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  equity,  but  we 
forgot  that  if  you  don't  talk  about  making 
the  pie  bigger,  ultimately  nobody  is  going  to 
have  a  piece  of  that  pie." 

One  of  the  chief  proponents  of  making 
the  economic  "pie"  grow.  Rep.  Timothy  E. 
Wirth  of  Colorado,  maintains  he  sees  a 
"fundamental  change  among  new  [Demo- 
cratic] members"  of  Congress.  Mr.  Wirth.  a 
leader  of  the  group  nicknamed  the  "Atari 
Democrats"  (after  the  manufacturer  of 
computer  games).  Is  trying  to  push  the 
party  to  look  ahead  and  develop  new  indus- 
try with  new  technologies. 

The  Colorado  lawmaker  led  a  task  force 
on  economic  policy  for  the  Democratic 
caucus  in  the  House  that  Issued  a  set  of  pro- 
posals last  year  for  long-term  economic  re- 
forms. 

With  continuing  high  unemployment, 
Wirth  concedes,  the  focus  is  now  on  the  im- 
mediate problems.  "When  you're  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  deep  recession,  what  do  you 
do?"  He  says.  ""You  focus  on  the  people  who 
are  hungry,  who  are  nmning  out  of  employ- 
ment benefits,  or  whose  health-care  l>enefits 
are  gone.  That's  Just  fundamentaUy  Demo- 
cratic that  those  things  have  to  be  done." 

But  Wirth  moves  quickly  to  the  long- 
range  view.  "On  the  second  level,  we've  got 
to  grow  ourselves  out  of  unemployment." 
He  cites  the  need  for  new  jobs  for  young 
workers  entering  the  market,  adding,  ""In 
the  meantime,  we  need  to  try  and  get  fo- 
cused on  retraining  for  displaced  workers, 
recognising  first  that  great  numbers  of 
them  are  just  not  going  to  go  back  to  their 
jobs." 

He  sees  hope  in  new  technologies,  which 
he  says  go  beyond  electronics  to  include 
better  ways  to  bum  coal,  new  ways  to  make 
ceramics,  and  biotechnology. 

"Even  in  a  time  of  recession  .  .  there  are 
investments  we  have  to  make  for  ourselves 
and  the  future  of  our  country,"  he  says. 
"We  can't  sit  still."  He  says  he  hopes  to  con- 
vince the  House  Budget  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  to  add  federal  money 
for  research,  for  equipment  for  university 
laboratories,  and  for  paying  more  to  develop 
science,  math,  and  engineering  university 
faculty.  ^^,^ 

Such  ideas  have  brought  some  criticism, 
especially  from  labor  unions.  "There's  a  ten- 
sion between  the  pro-efficiency  and  [pro-] 
productivity"  Democrats  and  those  who  are 
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rested  and  sentenced  to  a  7-year  sen- 
tence. 

To  commemorate  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  Ytiri  Orlov's  arrest,  John  B. 
Oakes  wrote  the  enclosed  editorial 
which  I4>peared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Oakes  is  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Helsinki  Watch,  a  group  of  con- 
cerned American  citizens  who  monitor 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  support  Helsinki  monitors  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  and  urge  you 
to  contact  the  Embassy  of  the 
n.S.S.R.  on  Yuri  Orlov's  behalf.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Oakes: 

•  •  •  the  Soviet  Union  must  somehow  re- 
alize that,  much  as  it  would  like  to  forget 
him,  he  and  his  colleagues  are  not  forgotten 
by  the  civilized  world. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10, 1983] 

Orlov's  Crimb 

(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

(John  B.  Oakes.  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Citizens'  Committee  To  Monitor  the  Helsin- 
ki Accords  (Helsinki  Watch),  is  the  former 
Senior  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times.) 

The  letter  is  not  out  of  Kafka's  imagina- 
tion, or  Arthur  Koestler's.  It  was  written  tn 
Moscow  on  Jan.  8,  1983.  It  comes  from 
Orlov's  wife. 

"Tura's  situation  is  terrible,"  it  begins. 
"Yura  is  completely  deprived  of  correspond- 
ence rights.  The  last  two  letters  from  him 
were  dated  Oct.  18. 

"At  the  beginning  of  December,  I  sent  an 
inquiry  [to  the  Perm  labor  camp  Eulmlnis- 
tratlon]:  Inform  me  of  the  reason  for  the 
absence  of  letters  from  my  husband  Orlov 
for  the  month  of  November.'  Answer:  'The 
Quota  of  letters  for  the  month  of  November 
has  been  entirely  used  up.'  I  wrote  again: 
The  letters  have  not  been  received  by  me. 
Inform  me  as  to  what  address  the  letters  for 
November  were  sent.'  Answer  'The  adminis- 
tration does  not  give  out  information  con- 
cerning the  questions  submitted.'  I  wrote 
again.  'Why  have  there  been  no  letters  for 
December?'  No  answer.  I  discovered  an 
anonymous  letter  in  my  mailbox:  'Your  hus- 
band is  located  in  Perm  Prison'  [as  distinct 
from  the  labor  camp]. 

"Something  is  going  on,  but  what?  I  get  a 
feeling  of  terrible,  terrible  defenselessness— 
you  can't  do  anything  to  help  a  person  who 
is  perishing,  who  is  being  annihilated,  not 
allowed  to  write,  deprived  of  his  visits,  kept 
in  cold  and  hunger.  The  uncertainty  is  Just 
torture. 

"He  was  forced  to  perform  unbearably 
hard  labor:  knitting  metal  netting  by  hand. 
This  work  is  usually  done  on  automatic  ma- 
chines. They  have  prepared  reprisals 
against  him  in  spite  of  his  health.  The 
criminal  Tarasenko,  who  has  already  mur- 
dered two  people,  has  threatened  Orlov  that 
he  would  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears. 

"If  there  Is  yet  another  prison  sentence, 
Yuri  will  never  get  out  of  there.  This  year 
will  be  the  most  difficult  and  decisive.  The 
regime  is  taking  a  path  of  Increased  brutal- 
ity. I  am  at  my  wit's  end:  I  don't  know  what 
to  do." 

Who  is  Orlov?  What  was  his  crime? 

On  Feb.  10,  1977,  a  half-dozen  uniformed 
agents  burst  into  a  Moscow  apartment  and 
placed  a  brilliant  53-year-old  research  physi- 
cist named  Yuri  F.  Orlov  under  arrest. 
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Since  then,  Orlov  has  never  been  free:  15 
months  in  a  Moocow  JaU  awaiting  trial;  then 
in  a  "strict  regime"  labor  camp  on  the 
border  of  Siberia,  where  he  is  now  nearing 
the  end  of  his  seven-year  term,  nearly  half 
of  it  in  special-punishment  cells  where  the 
routine  U  even  harsher  than  in  the  camp. 
Due  for  release  next  year  (unlen.  as  now 
seems  likely,  his  sentence  is  prolonged),  he 
still  is  condemned  to  an  additional  five  yean 
in  internal  exile. 

Orlov's  alleged  crime?  "Anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda." 

Orlov's  real  crime?  Belief  in  the  word  of 
his  own  Government  and  the  courage  to  act 
upon  that  belief. 

When  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev.  Gerald  R.  FOrd 
and  the  top  leaders  of  33  other  governments 
signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  on  Aug.  1, 
1975,  they  pledged  "respect"  for  human 
rights.  Each  signatory  guaranteed  to  its  citi- 
zens the  freedom  to  monitor  its  own  (and 
others')  compliance  with  the  hiunan  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  What 
other  meaning  could  the  document  have  in 
confirming  "the  right  of  the  individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties"  in 
"the  field  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms"— spelled  out  as  covering  "free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or 
belief'  and  expansion  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment, contacts  and  information? 

From  the  moment  that  he  organized  in 
Moscow  the  world's  first  Helsinki  Watch 
group  (the  predecessor  of  others  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States), 
Orlov  was  a  doomed  man.  In  the  nine 
months  between  its  formation  and  his 
arrest,  the  Moscow  Watch  committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman.  Issued  19  detailed 
reports  on  human  rights  violations  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Orlov  was  tried— not  for 
making  false  allegations  but  for  circulating 
true  ones. 

Orlov  is  not  alone.  Some  50  of  the  75  Hel- 
sinki Watch  members  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union  are  now  In  jail  or  exile.  The 
Moscow  committee,  reduced  to  three  old 
and  ill  individuals,  is  inactive.  Virtually  the 
entire  Ukrainian  contingent  is  in  prison. 

The  35  nations  that  signed  the  Helsinki 
accords  are  now  meeting  in  Madrid,  in  a  pro- 
tracted review  session  that  has  been  going 
on  spasmodically  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  recognize  that 
its  persecution  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  moni- 
tors is  not  only  a  repudiation  of  its  word  but 
a  rejection  of  the  entire  Helsinki  process, 
which  it  insists  it  wants  to  continue  and 
expand. 

Today,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Orlov's 
arrest,  the  Soviet  Union  must  somehow  real- 
ize that,  much  as  it  would  like  to  forget  him, 
he  and  his  colleagues  are  not  forgotten  by 
the  civilized  world.* 


REPEAL  TAX  WITHHOLDING 
PROVISIONS  ON  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDENDS 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Ilf  THS  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
has  any  subject  generated  such  a  large 
volume  of  mail  now  flooding  Capitol 
Hill  as  the  campaign  to  repeal  the  tax 
withholding  provisions  on  interest  and 
dividends.   Our  people  are  outraged 
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that  the  Oovemment  should  deprive 
them  of  the  use  of  the  little  bit  of  in- 
terest they  earn  on  small  savings  ac- 
counts, and  they  are  demanding  that 
Congress  correct  what  they  believe  to 
be  a  gross  inequity. 

Since  it  is  the  small  saver  who  is  pri- 
marily burdened  with  the  loss  of 
income  and  administrative  exi)en8es 
which  financial  Institutions  will  pass 
on  to  them,  my  colleague.  Roan 
Bbitt  and  I  are  introducing  legislation 
which  will  repeal  the  withholding  pro- 
visions that  apply  to  interest  from  sav- 
ings deposits. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  from  dividends  would  go 
into  effect  as  scheduled  in  July  of 
1983.  Some  40  percent  of  the  revenues 
expected  to  be  gained  under  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
will  accrue  from  dividends.  Therefore, 
we  can  achieve  fiscal  responsibility  by 
adding  approximately  $8  billion  to  the 
Treasiu-y  between  1983  and  1987  and 
still  give  the  small  saver  a  break. 

The  elderly  are  particularly  dis- 
traught about  this  withholding  issue. 
This  is  understandable,  and  even 
though  they  are  exempt  under 
TEFRA,  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
the  burden  and  complexity  of  filling 
out  the  forms  and  the  process  by 
which  they  receive  the  exemption. 

By  repealing  the  withholding  provi- 
sions on  interest  earned  on  savings,  we 
can  send  a  signal  to  the  small  saver 
that  the  Federal  Government  still  en- 
courages savings  and  that  people  will 
not  be  penalized  for  doing  so.  By  re- 
taining the  withholding  on  dividends 
and  with  the  provisions  in  TEPRA  for 
tighter  reporting  requirements,  the 
Treasury  can  capture  most  of  the  lost 
revenue  that  would  be  gained  through 
the  combined  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  my  colleagues 
for  consideration.* 


A  GROWING  CONSENSUS:  IT  IS 
TIME  TO  NEGOTIATE  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARTLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carried  an 
excellent  lead  editorial  urging  talks  in 
El  Salvador.  The  Post  said: 

The  doubters  fear  the  bottom  is  dropping 
out.  They  urge  an  effort  to  save  the  Ameri- 
can investment  by  promoting  negotiations, 
talks,  "dialogue."  They  are  right.  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Reagan  pledged,  in  his  recent  Ameri- 
can Legion  speech,  "to  explore  all  possibili- 
ties for  reconciliation  and  peace  in  Central 
America."  It  is  a  tall  order,  and  he  has  yet 
to  deliver  on  it 

The  Post  is  hardly  alone  in  calling 
for  a  political  settlement  in  El  Salva- 
dor through  means  including  negotia- 
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tions.  Most  of  our  country's  major 
newspiujers— including  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
Bflami  Herald— have  endorsed  a  politi- 
cal route  to  a  settlement  in  El  Salvar 
dor  in  recent  editorials. 

These  and  other  editorials  reflect  a 
growing  domestic  and  international 
consenstis.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs,  I  have  had  occasion  to  meet 
with  and  hear  testimony  from  a  great 
many  of  our  country's  Latin  America 
experts,  and  they  are  virtually  imani- 
mous  that  a  political  settlement  is  the 
only  way  out  for  us  in  El  Salvador.  In 
the  same  capacity,  I  have  also  traveled 
frequently  and  widely  throughout  the 
region,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the 
opinion  of  our  democratic  friends 
there  that  we  should  be  seeking  a  po- 
litical settlement  of  the  war. 

No  one  Is  arguing  that  we  should 
pull  out,  or  cut  and  run,  or  whatever 
the  administration's  current  rhetoric 
accuses  us  of  wanting.  What  they  do 
argue  is  that  our  strategy  for  involve- 
ment is  fundamentally  flawed.  Our 
friends  in  Latin  America  want  us  to 
work  constructively  for  a  stable,  demo- 
cratic El  Salvador,  an  outcome  that 
cannot  be  achieved  with  our  current 
policy.  They  do  not  want  us  to  go 
down  with  a  rapidly  sinking  ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  a 
sampling  of  recent  editorials  on  this 
subject: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,  1983] 
MoRK  Aid  for  El  Salvador? 

More  aid  for  El  Salvador,  as  the  Reagan 
administration  requests?  Of  course.  It  Is  an 
$80-million-a-year  war— that's  the  amount 
sent  last  year  and  sought  next  year.  This 
year,  the  foreign  aid  bill  collapsed,  leaving 
El  Salvador  short  $60  million.  Not  to  pony  it 
up  would  probably  finish  off  the  govern- 
ment. Is  that  what  the  Congress  wants  or  is 
ready  to  take  the  responsibility  for? 

The  trouble  is  that  the  administration  and 
its  critics  are  drawing  divergent  conclusions 
from  the  condition  that  has  launched  this 
latest  argument,  the  sagging  of  the  Salva- 
doran  war  effort.  The  administration  would 
bull  through  Its  program  of  financing  the 
war  (while  sending  more  advisers),  trying  to 
edge  forward  reforms  and  human  rights, 
and  cosponsoring  the  local  government's 
plan  to  draw  the  opposition  into  its  electoral 
scheme.  The  doubters  fear  the  bottom  is 
dropping  out.  They  urge  an  effort  to  save 
the  American  Investment  by  promoting  ne- 
gotiations, talks,  "dialogue." 

They  are  right.  The  administration 
equates  talks  with  letting  the  guerrillas 
"shoot  their  way  into  power."  But  a  little 
perspective  is  in  order.  The  generals  who 
are  now  on  top  shot  their  way  in.  Granted, 
at  American  prodding  they  have  devolved 
uncertain  power  on  a  body  elected  since.  If 
full  power  had  actually  been  taken  by  the 
body  elected  a  year  ago,  the  administration 
would  have  had  fiU,  since  a  feudal  party 
won.  The  point  of  government-guerrilla 
talks,  their  State  Department  advocates  say. 
Is  not  to  distribute  power  arbitrarily  but  to 
shape  democratic  political  processes.  It's 
certainly  risky.  Increasingly,  it  looks  like 
the  only  alternative. 
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Secretary  <a  State  George  Shulta'a  atti- 
tude Is  puBllng.  He  was  questioned  In  the 
Senate  on  the  calls  for  dialofue  emanating 
from  Salvador's  acting  archbisbop  and  from 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  wboae  vWt  to  Sahrador 
next  Sunday  is  eagerly  anticipated  by  parti- 
sans of  reconciliation.  Mr.  Shultc  replied 
with  a  reference  to  "churchmen  who  want 
to  see  Soviet  influence  in  D  Salvador  im- 
proved." Separately,  he  was  asked  if  the 
United  States  would  actively  oppose  govera- 
ment-guerrilla  negotiations  even  if  the  Sal- 
vadoran  government  were  interested.  "I 
wouldn't  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea,"  the 
secretary  said. 

President  Reagan  pledged,  in  his  recent 
American  Legion  speech,  "to  explore  all  pos- 
sibilities for  reconciliation  and  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America."  It  is  a  tall  order,  and  he  has 
yet  to  deliver  on  it. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7. 1983] 
Ths  War  m  El  Salvador 

The  military  news  in  El  Salvador  is  the 
guerrillas'  capture  and  holding  for  two  days 
of  Berlin,  population  35,000,  a  city  in  an  in- 
terior province  remote  from  their  strong- 
holds near  the  Honduran  border.  Most 
American  observers  have  reacted  cautiously, 
aware  perhaps  of  the  exaggerated  response 
to  the  communists'  Tet  offensive  in  Viet- 
nam. Still,  Berlin  was  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  government.  The  guerrillas,  re- 
lying on  ambushes,  sabotage  and  intimida- 
tion, do  not  seem  to  be  near  a  country-wide 
military  victory.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that 
they  have  developed  a  mass  following.  But 
their  pressure  is  constant  and  perhaps  grow- 
ing, and  neither  in  San  Salvador  nor  in 
Washington  are  the  authorities  certain 
what  to  do. 

Some  of  the  Salvadoran  government's 
problems  are  familiar  Nicaragua  continues 
to  aitfment  the  guerrillas  locally  obtained 
arms.  The  Reagan  administration  has  not 
gotten  from  Congress  all  the  military  aid  it 
has  sought.  Other  problems  arise  directly 
within  El  Salvador. 

The  Salvadoran  armed  forces  had  a  year. 
1982,  to  use  their  new  American  aid  and 
training  to  turn  the  comer,  and  did  not. 
They  have  been  slow  to  adopt  the  aggres- 
sive, small-unit  patrols  their  American  ad- 
visers feel  are  best  suited  to  routing  guerril- 
las. The  Americans  favor  reform,  but  now 
say  the  armed  forces  have  been  "distracted" 
by  politics  (pushing  land  reform)  and  politi- 
cal infighting.  Others  note  that  Salvadoran 
commanders,  uncertain  of  their  troops,  have 
preferred  the  safer  tactic  of  large-unit 
sweeps,  and  that  the  government  has  been 
spread  thin  by  having  to  defend  economic 
targets. 

Some  officers  have  political  associations 
on  the  feudal  right.  One  of  them,  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Americans  for  his  military 
record.  Col.  Slgfredo  Ochoa,  last  month 
challenged  the  reform-minded  chief  of  staff 
in  what  Georgetown  University's  Rol)ert 
Lelken  aptly  calls  an  episode  pitting  "the 
Americans'  darling  against  their  right-hand 
man." 

There  is  a  sense  of  a  new  turning  point. 
The  Americans  nervously  ask  for  "a  more 
dynamic  approach"  by  the  Salvadorans  and 
the  transfer  of  American  advisers  from 
training  to  brigade-level  operations.  Mr. 
Lelken  suggests  that  anti-communist  mili- 
tary groups  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras  and  the  Nlcaraguan  opposition 
may  join  and  launch  their  own  combined  re- 
gional offensive. 
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might  keep  the  pressure  on  the  Salvadoran 
government  to  make  faster  changes  in  mili- 
tary strategy  and  improve  its  handling  of 
human  rights  questions. 

More  fundamentally,  if  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  is  that  the  war  is  in  effect  at  an 
Impasse,  the  time  has  come  to  press  for  the 
nonmllltary  solution  that  is  Washington's 
nominal  goal.  Even  some  high-level  voices 
within  the  US  State  Department  are  urging 
this  course:  Spain,  Venemela,  and  others 
have  been  approached  as  possible  mediators. 
President  RMgan  remains  opposed  to  nego- 
tiations before  the  guerrillas  agree  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  the  risk  is  that  the 
longer  negotiations  are  delayed  the  worse 
the  situation  might  become  for  the  govern- 
ment side. 

It  Is  hard  to  fault  the  advice  of  those  who 
say  the  sides  in  the  three-year-old  civU  war 
should  be  encouraged  to  sit  down  and  talk. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  27, 1983] 
Pkogrxss  IK  El  Salvador? 

There  is  no  surprise  in  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's decision  to  continue  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  after  certifying  to  Congress 
last  week  that  the  government  there  is 
malOng  progress  in  protecting  human 
rights. 

President  Reagan  said  two  months  ago  on 
his  trip  to  Latin  America  that  the  certifica- 
tion would  be  forthcoming.  In  the  last  two 
years,  the  White  House  has  given  little  cre- 
dence to  criticism  of  Administration  poUcy 
in  El  Salvador.  Reagan  appears  determined 
to  stand  firm  against  what  he  sees  as  Soviet- 
Inspired  aggression  In  Central  America. 

Congress  attached  the  certification  provi- 
sion to  the  legislation  authorizing  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  two  years  ago.  The  Presi- 
dent must  report  every  six  months  that  El 
Salvador's  civilian-military  government  is 
curbing  abuses  of  the  civilian  population  by 
its  security  forces  and  pushing  badly  needed 
social  changes  In  El  Salvador— including  a 
U.S.-backed  land-reform  program. 

That  law  is  up  for  renewal  in  October,  and 
some  members  of  Congress  want  tougher 
certification  provisions.  They  believe  that  a 
more  liberal  98th  Congress  would  agree  to 
amendments  under  which  Congress  could 
override  a  White  House  decision  to  continue 
military  aid  to  a  government  that  Congress 
found  unacceptable.  On  a  recent  visit  to 
Central  America.  Rep.  Stephen  J.  Solarz  (D- 
N.Y.)  suggested  that  a  new  law  could  be 
written  tying  future  aid  to  El  Salvsulor's 
willingness  to  open  peace  talks  with  the  left- 
ist guerrillas  who  have  been  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  government  since  1979. 

We  think  that  it  is  wrong  for  Congress  to 
put  broad  limits  on  a  President's  authority 
to  conduct  foreign  policy.  But  leaders  in  El 
Salvador  cannot  avoid  taJdng  Solarz'  Idea  se- 
riously. Unless  there  is  real  movement 
toward  peace,  there  may  be  no  stopping  the 
Solarz  proposal— or  something  like  it. 

While  there  has  been  some  progress  in  El 
Salvador  in  the  last  two  years.  It  may  have 
been  too  little,  coming  too  late.  The  political 
and  military  situation  in  that  small,  strife- 
torn  nation  may  have  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  no  real  progress  can  be  made 
until  the  fighting  stops.  That  is  why  we 
have  argued  for  negotiations  between  the 
Salvadoran  government  and  the  rebel  forces 
of  the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front,  and  why  we  still  believe  that  bargain- 
ing Is  the  best  way  out  of  the  stalemate. 

The  liberation  front  is  a  broad  coalition 
that  ranges  from  moderate  clviUans  to 
Marxist  guerrillas.  Serious  negotiations 
could,  at  the  very  least,  draw  the  moderate 
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elements  of  the  front  away  from  their 
armed  allies  and  into  a  coalition  with  the 
current  government.  They  might  even  per- 
suade the  guerrillas  to  give  up  their  war 
against  the  government,  which  neither  side 
is  now  able  to  win. 

The  ultra-right  in  El  Salvador  refuses 
even  to  consider  negotiations.  Some  of  its 
most  radical  members  doubt  the  need  for 
social  reforms,  and  have  contemplated  re- 
jecting U.S.  aid  in  order  to  finish  the  civil 
war  as  quickly  and  brutally  as  they  see  fit. 
The  recent  political  dispute  between  a  key 
military  commander  and  Defense  Minister 
Jose  Oulllermo  Garcia  was.  for  the  Reagan 
Administration,  an  embarrassing  illustra- 
tion of  how  divided  and  erratic  its  Salvador- 
an allies  can  be. 

There  have  been  other,  less  publicized,  in- 
dications that  things  are  not  going  well  in 
El  Salvador. 

Battlefield  reports  Indicate  that  the  civil 
war  is  a  standoff.  Rebel  forces  can  coordi- 
nate action  over  wide  areas  and  disrupt  El 
Salvador's  infrastructure  and  fragile  econo- 
my almost  at  will.  Seciurity-force  casualties 
are  much  higher  than  is  normally  accepta- 
ble in  a  guerrilla  war,  and  the  Salvadoran 
army  has  begun  to  forcibly  recruit  young 
men  to  meet  Its  manpower  needs. 

Even  more  troubling  from  a  U.S.  view  was 
the  recent  decision  by  the  rightist-dominat- 
ed Constituent  Assembly  to  remove  moder- 
ate judges  handling  the  trials  of  security- 
force  members  accused  of  murdering  six 
U.S.  citizens  In  El  Salvador  and  to  replace 
them  with  right-wing  jurists. 

Government  decisions  like  those  continue 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's assertions  that  progress  is  being  made 
in  El  Salvador.  The  Administration  must 
demand  more  of  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment, not  only  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
stability  in  Latin  America  but  also  to  fore- 
staU  another  sortie  by  Congress  into  foreign 
policy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6, 1983] 
Thx  Unwagkd  War  in  Salvador 

Although  the  news  is  of  real  war,  and 
shrewdly  timed  guerrilla  thrusts,  what 
should  mainly  concern  Americans  in  £3  Sal- 
vador is  the  unwaged  war;  a  political  cam- 
paign to  end  this  inconclusive  struggle. 

Grabbing  a  provincial  city  for  three  days 
was  a  psychological  boost  for  an  outnum- 
bered guerrilla  army;  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration concedes  as  much.  But  this  was  no 
Civil  War  Gettysburg.  The  town  of  Berlin 
was  promptly  retaken,  confirming  again 
that  the  leftist  insurgents  are  still  challeng- 
ers, not  conquerors. 

The  offensive's  real  damage  was  political. 
Presimiably  it  Impressed,  or  at  least  intimi- 
dated, new  sectors  of  the  Salvadoran  popu- 
lation and  produced  a  new  impulse  to  flee. 
And  you  could  almost  sense  a  new  doubt 
spreading  in  Washington,  which  has  been 
betting  all  along  that  an  American-aided 
army,  even  if  it  cannot  win,  could  at  hold 
out  indefinitely  against  the  guerrilla  chal- 
lenge. After  Berlin,  these  calculations  are 
less  certain. 

The  offensive  was  cunningly  timed  to  co- 
incide with  the  Reagan  Administration's 
ritual  certification  to  Congress  of  what 
nobody  really  believes;  that  Salvador's  Gov- 
ernment is  "maldng  progress"  on  political 
and  economic  reforms,  and  taking  steps  to 
punish  the  killers  of  civilians.  Including  six 
Americans.  Obviously  chastened.  State  De- 
partment officials  even  conceded  that  Amer- 
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lea's  policy  signals  to  Salvador  have  been,  at 
best,  confused. 

Few  Americans  want  to  see  El  Salvador 
turn  Into  a  Marxist  tyranny;  on  that,  surely, 
there  is  no  eonfualon.  Nor  is  there  a  clamor 
for  nlntllness  by  a  troubled  regime  caught 
up  in  a  savage  civil  war  that  is  itself  rooted 
in  a  half-century  of  oppression. 

But  a  troubled  partner  te  one  thing,  a  bar- 
barous one  something  else.  The  mixed  sig- 
nals sent  to  El  Salvador  arise  from  the  fail- 
ure to  draw  this  distinction.  And  more  than 
morality  is  at  stake;  the  barbarity  has  been 
as  damaging  to  the  Government's  cause  as 
any  guerrilla  strike. 

What  is  nonetheless  striking  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  that  so  many  remain  willing  to  fight 
for  a  decent,  elective  government.  If  the 
guerrillas  can  win  only  psychological  victo- 
ries, it  is  in  part  because  they  have  not 
earned  the  massive  popular  support  they 
claim. 

What  should  also  be  remembered,  howev- 
er, is  that  the  opposition  is  not  monolithic 
or  wholly  Leninist.  There  are  democrats  on 
both  sides  of  the  barricades.  Somehow 
bringing  them  together  ought  always  to  be 
the  central  purpose  of  the  United  States' 
patronage. 

Merely  denying  victory  to  the  insurgents 
and  counting  on  military  stalemate  is  half  a 
policy.  Offering  the  opposition  a  genuine 
share  of  political  power  is  the  card  that  no 
one  seems  to  be  playing. 

It  should  be  played  precisely  because  nei- 
ther side  can  be  sure  of  winning,  because 
the  insurgents  must  fear  wider  American 
intervention,  because  the  Government 
should  fear  American  weariness  and  because 
Venezuela  and  Mexico,  among  others,  stand 
ready  to  help  negotiate  a  way  out.  Fighting 
the  military  battle  makes  no  sense  without 
a  plausible  political  strategy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19, 1983] 

Ip  War's  Hkll,  What's  thx  Altkrkativk? 

Though  he  meant  to  soimd  tough  and 
steady.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  sounded 
testy  in  telling  Congress  why  he  opposed  ne- 
gotiations to  end  El  Salvador's  civil  war.  He 
accused  the  guerrillas  of  "creating  hell," 
trying  to  "shoot  their  way"  into  power  and 
causing  the  violence.  Buzzwords  aside,  that's 
a  pretty  good  definition  of  a  civil  war. 

No  one  faction  has  a  monopoly  on  making 
life  hell  in  El  Salvador.  It  wasn't  guerrillas 
who  Idlled  four  American  churchwomen  and 
two  American  labor  officials;  the  accused 
wore  our  side's  army  uniforms,  and  none 
have  been  punished.  And  for  the  most  part, 
it  isn't  guerrillas  who  routinely  drag  civil- 
ians from  their  homes  to  be  tortured  or 
killed. 

The  Insurgents  hope  to  shoot  their  way 
Into  power  and  they  should  be  resisted,  not 
only  with  force  but  also  with  demonstra- 
tions that  there  are  more  humane  alterna- 
tives. Similar  Insurgents  succeeded  in 
nearby  Nicaragua  when  a  cruel  and  corrupt 
regime  fell  of  its  own  dead  weight.  It  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  American  diplomacy  to  pre- 
vent that  hM>penlng  in  El  Salvador,  if  still 
possible.  The  signs  there  now  point  to  a  bat- 
tlefield standoff,  which  might  provide  some 
openings  for  a  brokered  peace  that  restores 
order  and  protects  pluralism. 

Just  that  Idea  was  reported  to  be  percolat- 
ing in  the  State  Department,  but  Mr.  Shultz 
denies  it.  He  denies  it  so  vehemently  that 
more  than  the  merits  of  one  or  another  pro- 
posal seem  to  disturb  him.  Surely  he  does 
not  mean  there's  no  conceivable  way  to 
transform  the  battle  into  political  competi- 
tion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  Nicaragua,  alas,  the  United  States 
never  got  around  to  talking  seriously  with 
the  leftist  Sandinists  until  the  last  momenU 
before  their  military  victory.  In  return  for 
support  to  their  newborn  regime.  It  exacted 
promises  of  early  elections  and  a  free  press, 
which  gave  some  small  space  to  a  democrat- 
ic opposition  to  their  authoritarian  junta. 
Nicaragua  today  is  certainly  no  advertise- 
ment for  trusting  leftists;  but  America's  die- 
hard support  of  the  Somota  dictatorship 
was  no  precedent  for  siding  with  regimes  of 
terror. 

Given  the  military  standoff  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  the  presence  of  democrats  as  well 
as  authoritarians  on  both  sides  of  the  barri- 
cades, there  may  still  be  room  to  bargain.  Of 
course  the  State  Department  should  be 
thinking  about  negotiations  among  the  Sal- 
vadoran factions;  that  is  its  job. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Jan.  25, 1983] 

Check  or  Salvador 
As  expected,  the  Reagan  Administration 
certified  to  Congress  the  other  day  that 
"progress"  is  being  made  on  several  fronts 
in  El  Salvador.  Continued  U.S.  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  hinges  upon  that  certifica- 
tion, which  the  law  requires  semi-annually, 
and  which  the  Reagan  Administration 
issues  routinely. 

Among  the  areas  in  which  some  undefined 
"progress"  is  required  are  Improved  govern- 
ment success  In  controlling  the  Salvadoran 
military  and  In  protecting  human  rights. 
Congress  surely  will  find  much  to  debate 
about  contentions  of  progress  In  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Was  the  recent  rebellion  by  a  regional  Sal- 
vadoran army  commander.  Lt.  Col.  Sigifredo 
Ochoa  Perez,  "progress,"  for  example?  That 
episode  showed  that  even  the  Salvadoran 
military  is  split  between  rival  rightiste  and 
centrists.  Is  that  "progress'? 

Last  fall  a  Salvadoran  judge  dismissed 
charges  against  a  Salvadoran  soldier  ac- 
cused of  the  Jan.  3,  1981,  machine-gun 
murder  of  two  American  land-reform  ex- 
perts and  a  Salvadoran  union  leader.  Even 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  Deane 
Hinton,  a  Reagan  Administration  vpolntee, 
flatly  said  tjie  soldier  was  "the  guy  who  or- 
dered the  murder."  Mr.  Hinton  should 
know;  it  was  his  Investigators,  not  Salvador- 
ans,  who  accumulated  the  evidence. 

Was  dismissing  those  charges  "progress?" 
Has  there  been  any  real  progress  since  late 
October,  when  Mr.  Hinton  threatened  to  cut 
off  U.S.  aid  if  real,  as  opposed  to  mere  cos- 
metic, progress  were  not  made  soon?  Has 
real  progress  been  made  since  Nov.  1,  when 
he  pronounced  that  nation's  legal  system 
"rotten?"  Is  there  progress  even  yet  on  the 
battlefront,  after  the  largest  leftist  offen- 
sive in  two  years? 

Rep.  Stephen  J.  Solarz,  a  Brooklyn  Demo- 
crat, suggests  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
veto  Administration  certifications  of 
progress  in  El  Salvador.  That  makes  sense. 
It  would  put  pressure  on  the  Administration 
to  be  honest,  and  thus  encourage  it  to  push 
for  real  progress  there. 

Mr.  Solarz  also  suggests  that  future  U.S. 
military  aid  to  EI  Salvador  should  be  made 
conditional  upon  the  willingness  of  El  Salva- 
dor's government  to  enter  negotiations  with 
the  left  without  preconditions.  This  idea 
has  considerable  merit  as  well. 

Such  a  step  would  give  leverage  to  moder- 
ate Salvadoran  leaders  in  their  continuing 
power  struggle  with  extreme  rightists,  Mr. 
Solarz  believes.  Evidence  supports  his  view. 
Rightist  efforts  to  repeal  forward  steps, 
such  as  land  reform,  have  been  blunted  by 
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fear  that  U.8.  military  aid  would  be  lost. 
Making  nich  aid  conditional  upon  wUUnt- 
nesB  to  negotiate  would  provide  a  similar  in- 
centive to  negotiate. 

The  leftlsU  frequently  have  sUted  their 
willlngnesB  to  negotiate.  After  a  new  moder- 
ate coalition  gataied  a  narrow  majority  In  El 
Salvador's  Constituent  Assembly  last  No- 
vember, a  spokesman  for  the  moderates 
hinted  willingness  to  seek  a  dialog  with  the 
left  aimed  at  ending  the  three-year-old  civO 
war.  If  U.S.  aid  were  conditioned  upon  pur- 
suing the  idea,  the  moderates  would  be 
strengthened  in  that  direction.  Not  to  do  so 
is  to  yield  to  the  extreme  right. 

Negotiations  are  nothing  to  fear,  both 
sides  must  agree  before  any  result  is  pro- 
duced. Negotiations  are  desirable  not  be- 
cause the  armed  left  is  virtuous  or  repre- 
sents a  majority.  They  are  desirable  because 
the  armed  left  exists;  because  it  continues 
to  destroy  the  nation;  because  it  does  hold 
some  legitimate  grievances;  and  because  ne- 
gotiations are  the  best  hope  for  peace. 

As  it  reflects  upon  the  "progress"  to  date 
in  El  Salvador,  Congress  should  weigh  Mr. 
Solarz's  siiggestions  carefully.* 


SANTA  ANA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT'S  "SUCCESS  DAY"  1983 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OPCALirORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  18,  1983,  the  Santa  Ana  Unified 
School  District,  the  SanU  Ana  Educa- 
tors Association,  and  South  Coast 
Plaza  Village  will  be  cosponsoring 
their  third  annual  "Success  Day."  The 
purpose  of  this  event  Is  to  encourage 
students  in  the  district  onto  greater 
achievement.  Former  students  and 
community  leaders  wlU  participate  in 
the  festivities,  and  their  message  is 
clear  We  made  it.  and  with  determina- 
tion, hard  work,  and  academic  achieve- 
ment, so  can  current  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  success  has  many  defi- 
nitions, and  for  each  of  us,  it  has  a 
unique  meaning.  The  American  Herit- 
age Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage defines  success  as  "the  achieve- 
ment of  something  desired,  planned, 
or  attempted;  the  gaining  of  fame  or 
prosperity."  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
said:  "There  Is  no  way  to  success  in 
our  art  but  to  take  off  your  coat,  grind 
paint,  and  work  like  a  digger  on  the 
railroad,  all  day  and  every  day."  Chris- 
topher Morley  wrote  that  "there  Is 
only  one  success— to  be  able  to  spend 
your  life— in  your  own  way."  My  favor- 
ite expression  of  success  is  "to  laugh 
often  and  love  much;  to  win  the  re- 
spect of  intelligent  persons  and  the  af- 
fection of  children;  to  earn  the  appro- 
bation of  honest  critics  and  endure  the 
betrayal  of  false  friends;  to  appreciate 
beauty;  to  find  the  best  In  others;  to 
give  of  one's  self;  to  leave  the  world  a 
bit  better,  whether  by  a  healthy  child, 
a  garden  patch,  or  a  redeemed  social 
condition;  to  have  played  and  laughed 
with  enthusiasm  and  sang  with  exulta- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WISCONSIN  AUTHOR  CHUCK 
STODDARD  RAISES  THE  RIGHT 
QUESTIONS 

HON.  DAVrn^R.  OBEY 

OP  WUCOII8IK 
IH  TBI  HOUSI  OP  RBPRBSKHTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  deter- 
mining the  paths  that  a  country  must 
follow,  it  is  more  important  to  ask  the 
right  questions  than  It  is  to  provide 
the  right  answers.  Unless  the  right 
questions  are  asked,  the  right  answers 
are  never  forthcoming. 

A  recent  book,  written  by  a  Wiscon- 
sin constitutent,  Charles  H.  Stoddard 
and  published  by  Macmillan,  titled 
"Looking  Forward:  Planning  America's 
Future,"  does  raise  the  right  ques- 
tions. It  also  provides  some  fresh  ideas 
that  can  contribute  to  the  national 
debate  over  the  future  direction  of  our 
domestic  and  international  policies. 

Chuck  Stoddard's  book  is  neither  a 
blueprint  nor  ideologically  slanted.  It 
tackles  tough  social  and  political  prob- 
lems with  ingenuity  and  imagination. 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  Chuck  Stoddard's  answers, 
the  process  of  arriving  at  the  right  an- 
swers is  advanced  immeasurably  by  his 
very  thoughtful  book. 

Stoddard's  work  reflects  a  wide  back- 
ground of  experience  in  administrative 
assignments,  including  President  Ken- 
nedy's Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Environmen- 
tal Advisory  Board,  as  weU  as  staff 
service  on  State  and  Federal  legislative 
committees. 

Testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  au- 
thor's study  is  evident  in  the  following 
excerpts  from  reviews  of  his,  book: 

"  'Looking  Forward'  Is  an  exciting  and 
challenging  volume  writen  by  a  true  idealist 
and  humanitarian.  ...  If  humanity  adopt- 
ed only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  beautiful  ideas 
In  this  volume,  the  next  century  would  be  a 
time  filled  with  hope  and  confidence."— 
Robert  P.  Drlnan,  SJ.,  Former  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Massachu- 
setts. 

"To  act,  one  needs  imderstandlng  of 
change.  Stoddard's  intelligence,  experience, 
and  courage  gives  us  the  best  blueprint  yet 
on  understanding  and  acting  to  create  a 
positive  future."— Huey  D.  Johnson,  Secre- 
tary for  Resources,  State  of  California. 

"Stoddard  has  produced  a  blueprint  for 
the  new  political  and  economic  institutions 
that  will  be  needed  to  help  us  live  with  what 
we  have.  A  tired  two-party  system  needs 
some  new  ideas.  'Looking  Forward'  provides 
plenty."— Fonner  Congressman  Henry  S. 
ReuBS. 

"Thoughtful,  timely,  practical— with  opti- 
mistic hope  for  better  tomorrows."— Freder- 
ick Walllck,  Editor,  UAW  Washington 
Report. 

"The  progressive  ethic  of  Charles  Stod- 
dard's 'Conserver  Society'  is  needed  no- 
where more  urgently  than  in  food  and  agri- 
culture ...  he  embraces  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  farmers  and  their  families  in 
the  same  caring  concern  that  he  shows  for 
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the  land  and  water  and  natural  things."- 
Robert  O.  Lewis,  fonner  chief  eeonamist  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union. 

"  'Looking  Forward'  provide>  focus  for  the 
renewed  environmental  movement  that  will 
emerge  from  the  defensive  battles  of  today. 
Students  desiring  responsible  roles  in  that 
environmental  offensive  should  read  Stod- 
dard—a  thoughtful  writer  with  long  experi- 
ence in  public  service."- Henry  P.  Caulfleld. 
Professor  of  Political  Science.  Colorado 
State  University.* 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CAUPORHIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  SHX7MWAT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  designates  English  as  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States. 

I  share  the  view  of  many  Americans 
that  English  must  remain  our  only  na- 
tional language,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  encourage  the 
use  of  others.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
linguistic  minority  groups  in  our 
Nation  must  learn  English  if  they  are 
to  become  fully  integrated  into  Ameri- 
can society.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  stop  sending  conflict- 
ing signals  to  the  non-English-speak- 
ing people  in  America.  The  United 
States  has.  for  example,  laws  which  on 
the  one  hand  require  a  bilingual  baUot 
for  those  who  do  not  read  English,  and 
naturalization  laws,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  state  that  a  person  must 
"read,  write  and  speak  E^nglish  in  ordi- 
nary usage"  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen. 

This  resolution,  identical  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  442  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  Doman,  will  stop  the  use  of 
the  bilingual  ballot,  will  allow  the  in- 
struction in  English  in  non-English 
languages  for  the  purpose  of  making 
students  proficient  in  English,  and  will 
end  the  use  of  foreign  languages  in 
subject-matter  instruction. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  res- 
olution does  not  seek  to  discourage  the 
use  of  any  language  for  religious  or 
ceremonial  purposes,  for  domestic  use, 
or  for  the  preservation  of  ancestral 
cultures,  nor  does  the  bill  affect  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  to 
American  students. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 
That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

Article  — 

Section  1.  The  English  language  shall  be 
the  official  language  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  2.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  require,  by  law,  ordinance,  regu- 
lation, order,  decree,  program,  or  policy,  the 


use  in  the  United  SUtes  of  any  language 
other  than  English. 

8k.  S.  This  article  shall  not  prohibit  any 
law,  ordinance,  regulation,  order,  decree, 
program,  or  policy  requiring  educational  in- 
struction in  a  language  other  than  English 
for  the  purpose  of  making  students  who  use 
a  language  other  than  English  proficient  in 

IBnylteh 

Sk.  4.  The  Congress  and  the  States  may 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.* 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN 
SERVICES  EXAMINES  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
AND  IMPACT  ON  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  again  on  March  1.  I  con- 
ducted hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hunmn  Services  to  examine  the 
largely  negative  impact  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  on  the  programs  and  services 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  February  23  hearing  focused  on 
all  titles  of  the  act  except  for  title  IV, 
while  the  March  1  hearing  focused  ex- 
clusively on  the  title  IV  program 
which  provides  funds  for  research 
training  and  demonstration  programs. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings  I  today 
call  for  a  full  restoration  of  the  $56 
million  funds  which  are  proposed  to  be 
cut  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  request  of  the  President.  I  take 
particular  exception  to  a  proposed  $32 
million  cut  in  the  vital  congregate  and 
home  delivered  meals  programs  also 
known  as  title  III  C  of  the  act.  I  am 
also  strongly  opposed  to  the  77  per- 
cent cut  prop<M«d  for  research  and 
training  under  the  act  which  must  be 
restored  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
commitment  to  our  senior  citizens. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
submit  my  opening  statements  at  each 
of  the  two  hearings  and  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  in  opposing  these  un- 
warranted cuts  in  such  a  worthwhile 
program. 

The  statements  follow: 
The  Older  Americans  A^  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Fiscal  Year  1984  Budget  Request 
I  am  pleased  to  convene  this  first  hearing 
for  1983  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Himian 
Services.  Our  topic  today  is  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1984  budget  proposal  and 
its  impact  on  the  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

I  approach  this  subject  with  a  profound 
personal  Interest.  There  are  few  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  worked  harder  or 
longer  than  I  on  behalf  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  on  this  Committee  or  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  which  has 
direct  legislative  responsibility  for  the  act. 
On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  administration's 
budget  and  what  it  will  mean  to  the  future 
of  the  act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  consider  what  has  been  proposed  to  be 
an  unwarranted  attack  on  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  the  mUlions  of  senior  citizens 
who  benefit-oft-times  dally— from  the  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  act. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  administration 
budget  on  two  specific  grounds.  First,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  overall  reduction  of  some  156 
million  recommended  in  the  budget  which 
Includes  a  132  million  slash  in  the  vitally  im- 
portant nutrition  programs.  The  second  is 
the  substantive  legislative  changes  which 
accompany  the  budget  proposal.  The  trans- 
fer of  title  V  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  the  Administration  on  Aging  is  of  special 
concern  to  us.  The  other  legislative  change 
being  offered— even  though  rejected  by 
Congress  in  the  past— would  transfer  the 
UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture  Commodity 
VooA  Program  into  the  Administration  of 
Aging.  We  would  like  these  Issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  well  as  other  aspects  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  consider  these  and  any  other  legislative 
changes  which  may  be  part  of  this  budget  to 
be  inappropriate  proposals  1  year  before 
scheduled  reauthorization  by  Congress. 
There  are  few  Federal  programs  which  are 
monitored  more  carefully  than  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  committee  alone  has 
conducted  several  dozen  hearings  on  the  act 
in  our  6-year  history.  The  standing  commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
done  likewise  over  the  years.  This  means 
that  when  legislative  changes  are  made 
during  reauthorization— they  have  had  the 
benefit  of  review  by  Congress  as  weU  as  by 
the  aging  network  as  well  as  the  seniors  re- 
ceiving services  and  employment  under  the 
act. 

As  a  result  of  this  regular  review,  the  re- 
authorizations of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
which  have  occiirred  during  its  16-year  his- 
tory have  been  successful  and  have  pro- 
duced positive  results.  The  administration 
budget  seeks  to  usurp  this  traditional  role  of 
Congress  and  I  stand  totally  opposed  to  any 
legislative  alteration  of  the  act  before  reau- 
thorization. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Assistant  Secretary 
Hardy  can  shed  some  light  and  dispel  some 
of  the  confusion  surrounding  the  adminis- 
tration's budget.  In  particular,  has  a  bill 
been  drafted  reflecting  the  legislative 
changes  which  are  being  advocated?  If  not, 
why  not?  I  have  some  specific  questions 
which  I  hope  will  be  addressed. 

"Why— after  President  Reagan  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  signed  into  law  a  bill  in- 
creasing funds  for  the  nutrition  programs- 
is  the  administration  proposing  to  slash 
fluids  by  some  $32  million  in  these  same 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  In 
October?  One  of  the  reasons  given  is  that 
certain  management  Improvements  should 
make  up  the  difference.  Does  this  include 
any  form  of  'means  testing'  or  'sliding  scale 
fees'  for  participants— something  which 
would  violate  existing  prohibitions  in  the 
act? 

"With  respect  to  the  title  V  employment 
program— it  was  last  September  when  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  voted  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  this  action  was  the  $27  million  in  funds 
for  title  V  which  the  administration  wanted 
to  abolish.  Now,  Just  6  months  later,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  again  proposing  radical 
changes  for  this  program— Including  termi- 
nating funds  for  the  eight  national  aging  or- 
ganizations which  currently  administer 
three  quarters  of  the  program.  Why  are 
these  changes  being  proposed?" 
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I  am  also  concerned  that  separate  funding 
for  a  variety  of  servloet  under  title  III-B  of 
the  act  might  not  be  continued  under  this 
budget.  It  Is  enentlal  that  we  continue  to 
move  toward  the  goal  of  Increased  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  services  and  programs 
within  the  act.  HUe  III-B  has  been  the  glue 
which  has  held  the  programs  together  at 
the  SUte  and  local  level— and  the  services 
provided  with  ni-B  funds  are  those  services 
deemed  by  State  and  area  agencies  on  aging 
to  be  most  needed  for  their  seniors.  Con- 
gress in  1981  Q>eclfically  moved  away  from 
mandating  services  under  III-B  and  In- 
creased local  discretion.  The  administra- 
tion's position  regarding  title  IH-B  needs  to 
be  clarified  to  insure  that  the  intent  of  the 
1981  amendments  will  continue  to  be  carried 
out. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  administration 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  Justification  for 
their  proposed  cut  of  some  $2  million  in 
funds  needed  to  operate  the  57  SUte  agen- 
cies on  aging  in  this  Nation. 

I  view  this  hearing  as  vital  to  the  future  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  will  maintain  my 
position  that  1983  Is  not  the  year  to  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act— it  is 
scheduled  by  law  for  1984  and  that  should 
not  be  changed.  Therefore,  any  efforts  to 
accomplish  a  "backdoor  reauthorization" 
should  be  rejected  by  Congress.  A  budget 
proposal  should  concentrate  on  funding 
levels— not  massive  program  changes.  The 
funding  levels  provided  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  does  not  even  constitute  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  "freeze."  A  $56  million  reduction 
below  last  year's  levels  is  much  more  drastic 
a  reduction  than  a  freeze  would  represent. 

We  have  invited  represenUtlves  from  all 
major  aging  organizations  which  are  In- 
volved on  a  day  to  day  basis  with  the  pro- 
grams and  services  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  This  Includes  represenUtlves  from 
all  eight  national  contractors  of  title  V.  We 
want  to  learn  their  assessment  of  the 
budget  proposal  and  what  impact  it  will 
have  on  their  ability  to  provide  services.  I 
look  forward  to  all  the  testimonies  this 
afternoon. 

Title  IV— Older  Amesicams  Act  aho  the 
Budget  Curs 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services 
convenes  its  second  hearing  in  less  than  1 
week  to  examine  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  and  its  impact  on  pro- 
grams and  services  funded  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Our  sole  focus  today  is  on  title  IV  of  the 
act  which  provides  funds  for  research,  train- 
ing, and  a  variety  of  discretionary  programs 
and  projects.  The  fiscal  year  1984  budget  re- 
quest for  title  IV  would  reduce  funds  from 
the  current  $22.1  million  to  $5  million.  I 
contend  that  a  77  percent  cut  will  cripple 
this  important  program  and  will  have  a  cor- 
responding adverse  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  I  pledge  today  to  work 
with  others  on  this  committee  and  else- 
where in  Congress  to  get  these  funds  re- 
stored at  least  to  fiscal  year  1983  levels. 

We  have  invited  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging,  Dr.  Lennle-Marie  Tolllver,  to  present 
the  administration's  rationale  for  these 
latest  radical  cuts  for  title  IV  which  has  al- 
ready been  cut  by  some  60  percent  In  the 
past  2  years.  The  administration  has  offered 
as  one  Justification  their  contention  that 
the  Older  Americans  Act  is  a  service  pro- 
gram not  a  research  and  training  program.  I 
challenge  the  premise  that  title  IV  and  the 
rest  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  are  two  sep- 
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Americana  Act.  It  la  scheduled  by  law  for 
1984.  I  stand  prepared  to  work  with  the  ad- 
mlniatrattim  to  develop  meaningful  amend- 
ments to  enhance  the  act.  I  do  not  stand  en- 
trenched on  title  IV.  There  are  changes 
which  can  and  should  be  made— there  is  a 
need  for  improved  accountability  and  better 
dissemination.  However,  I  am  opposed  to  re- 
authorizing as  part  of  this  budget  process 
whether  it  be  through  legislative  changes  or 
by  cutting  a  budget  by  77  percent  and  ex- 
pecting the  program  to  survive. 

The  witnesses  we  have  today  represent 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  in 
the  field  of  aging- all  of  whom  have  direct 
and  first-hand  Imowledge  of  the  value  of 
title  rv.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  all  of  the 
witnesses  today  suid  hope  that  we  can  main- 
tain our  commitment  to  the  elderly  of  this 
Nation.* 


mike 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 24  marked  the  65th  anniversary 
of  Estonian  independence. 

Estonia  retains  its  rich  cultural 
background  and  heritage,  despite  its 
suffering  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  op- 
pression. Each  day,  Estonians  are 
denied  their  basic  freedoms,  are  kept 
from  using  their  native  language,  and 
from  identifying  their  distinct  ethnic 
roots.  The  E^stonlan  language  has  only 
secondary  status  in  the  Republic's 
schools,  and  yoimgsters  there  are 
being  taught  to  discard  their  heritage 
and  adopt  the  identity  of  the  "new 
Soviet  man." 

Estonian  Independence  Day  is  not 
commemorated  with  the  celebrations 
that  we  enjoy.  We  Americans  acknowl- 
edge the  diversity  of  our  heritage  but 
rejoice  in  our  conmion  nationhood.  We 
are  encotu'aged  to  retain  and  be  proud 
of  our  roots.  The  Soviets  are  trying  to 
make  Estonia  culturally  homogeneous. 

Estonia  has  been  occupied  since 
1940.  This  and  other  Baltic  nations 
cannot  praise  their  freedoms.  Esto- 
nians are  being  denied  their  funda- 
mental right  of  self-determination  and 
live  under  foreign  rule. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  colonized  and 
has  tried  to  Russify  Estonia.  We  must 
praise  the  strength  the  Estonians  have 
displayed  thus  far  in  preserving  their 
traditions,  which  are  under  constant 
attack.  Their  freedom  of  speech,  reli- 
gion, and  press  is  all  but  nonexistent, 
yet  they  persevere.  Let  us  express  our 
support  for  the  Estonians  in  their 
quest  to  become  truly  independent.* 
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LARKSPUR.  CAUF.  76TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OPCAUrORKIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSXNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5.  1983.  Larkspur,  Calif,  will 
celebrate  75  years  as  an  incorporated 
city. 

Larkspur  has  maintained  its  small 
town  character. 

Its  old  downtown  core  has  been 
deemed  significant  by  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  and  is 
Usted  on  the  National  Register  be- 
cause it  has  retained  the  ambience  of  a 
typical  California  smaU  town  between 
1900  and  1930.  Its  architecture  has  a 
mix  of  styles  that  convey  the  feeling 
of  the  past. 

Growth  and  progress  have  been 
gentle  to  Larkspur.  Remodeling  and 
new  construction  have  respected  the 
past  and  retained  the  historic  feeling 
of  the  community.  In  the  conunercial 
downtown  area,  72  percent  of  the 
buildings,  built  between  1880  and  1930, 
still  remain. 

The  city  has  maintained  a  natural 
character,  expanding  on  both  sides  of 
the  Corte  Madera  Creek  which  flows 
into  the  bay,  into  the  redwood  can- 
yons, and  up  the  oak-studded  slopes  of 
Mountain  Tamalpals.  Active  citizen 
groups  have  influenced  city  planning 
to  keep  this  natural  setting  and  old 
town  character.  Purchase  by  the  city 
of  open  space  lands  has  preserved  the 
natural  backdrop  of  the  city  so  that 
the  view  looking  south  along  the  main 
street  of  town  is  visually  the  same  as 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  town  boasts  one  of  the  last  ark 
commimitles  existing  along  the  creek; 
one  of  the  few  mobile  home  parks  in 
the  county;  a  major  commercisd  flower 
grower  in  the  heart  of  downtown;  red- 
wood groves,  open  space  trails  to 
Moimtain  Tamalpals,  creekside  bike 
paths  as  well  as  the  Larkspiur  Ferry 
Terminal. 

At  75  years  of  age.  Larkspur  is  an  in- 
teresting mix  of  people,  businesses, 
and  natural  elements.  Larkspur  is  still 
typical  of  a  smaU  California  town,  yet 
ts  Just  12  miles  north  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge.* 


COST  BENEFITS  FOR  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE  AND  AMTRAK 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  a  legislative 
proposal  expressing  the  sense  of  this 
Congress    that    the    Postal    Service 
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should  conduct  a  study  of  the  poten- 
tial for  accruing  cost  benefits  for  both 
the  Postal  Service  and  Amtrak.  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  mail  presently 
transported  on  Amtrak. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Postal  Service 
is  projecting  a  deficit  for  the  coming 
year.  Their  budget  difficulties  are  only 
heightened  by  the  budgetary  policies 
of  this  administration.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly Impropriate  at  this  time  to 
mandate  the  conduct  of  a  study  which 
could  result  in  a  tremendous  savings 
for  the  Postal  Service  as  weU  as  addi- 
tional revenues  for  the  financially  be- 
leaguered Amtrak. 

The  proposed  study  would  serve  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  postal  customer  as  it  would 
explore  ways  on  which  the  Postal 
Service  could  transport  mail  more  effi- 
ciently, at  a  savings  which  could  be 
passed  on  to  the  consiuner.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  study  include;  an  analysis 
of  the  volume  of  mail  currently  trans- 
ported via  Amtrak,  an  identification  of 
the  most  expedient  Amtrak  routes  for 
the  transi>ortation  of  the  mails,  an  as- 
sessment of  the  equipment  available 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  and  the 
potential  for  added  equipment.  In 
every  category,  an  estimation  of  the 
cost  for  providing  this  service  would  be 
made,  which,  combined,  would  provide 
the  Congress  with  a  well-documented 
figure  as  to  the  savings  likely  to  be  re- 
alized by  both  the  Postal  Service  and 
Amtrak. 

As  of  late  there  has  been  mounting 
concern  over  the  effects  of  the  Postal 
Service's  financial  difficulties.  Already 
the  nonprofit  mailers  are  suffering 
from  the  increases  in  their  mailing 
rates.  The  consumer  Is  apprehensive 
about  the  threat  of  higher  postal  rates 
and  reductions  In  services  ranging 
from  the  closing  of  thousands  of  small 
post  offices  to  the  cessation  of  Satur- 
day delivery.  I  believe  this  proposed 
study  is  a  most  responsible  step 
toward  investigating  the  most  efficient 
means  by  which  these  difficulties  can 
be  alleviated  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  Postal  Service  can  better  serve  the 
public* 
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immediate  access  to  medical  care,  com- 
panionship, and  guaranteed  lifetime 
residency. 

The  legal  relationship  between  the 
retirement  community  and  the  resi- 
dents is  unique.  Upon  entrance  to  the 
community,  a  new  resident  pays  what 
is  described  as  a  "life  occupancy  fee" 
which  entitles  the  resident  to  occupy 
his  apartment  for  life  so  long  as  the 
resident  is  able  to  live  independently 
and  without  assistance.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  occupancy 
cannot  be  terminated  by  the  communi- 
ty even  though  the  resident  becomes 
insolvent  and  unable  to  pay  monthly 
fees.  Thus  while  legal  title  to  the  resi- 
dent's apartment  remains  in  the  com- 
mimity,  the  resident  holds  many  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  ownership. 

Each  resident  is  required  to  pay  the 
real  estate  taxes  attributable  to  his 
apartment.  However,  because  they  do 
not  hold  legal  title  to  their  apart- 
ments, the  IRS  has  not  allowed  them 
to  deduct  the  taxes  from  their  income. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  allow  lifetime  residents  of  non- 
profit residential  retirement  communi- 
ties to  deduct  from  their  Income  the 
real  estate  taxes  paid  by  them  attrib- 
utable to  the  apartment  they  occupy.* 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF 
RETIREMENT  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OPXLLIHOU 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesday,  March  2, 1983 

*  Blr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  measure 
designed  to  provide  residents  of  non- 
profit residential  retirement  communi- 
ties relief  from  unfair  treatment  under 
Federal  tax  laws.  Residential  retire- 
ment commimitles  such  as  Westmin- 
ster Village  in  Bloomlngton.  111.,  pro- 
vide individuals  of  retirement  age  with 
an  opportimity  for  independent  living. 
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serve  as  grand  marshal  of  the  West 
Orange  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade. 

I  am  very  proud  of  these  two  individ- 
uals, and  offer  my  stnoere  confradulftp 

tions  to  both  of  them  on  this  special 
occasion.* 


IRISH-AMERICAN  CITI2SENSHIP 
AWARDS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

*  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  night,  March  4.  a  dear  friend  of 
mine  will  be  honored  by  the  Independ- 
ent Irish  Society  at  a  dinner  in  West 
Orange,  N.J. 

John  J.  Brown  is  presently  the  legis- 
lative director  of  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  AFL- 
CIO  here  in  Washington.  Prior  to  that 
he  served  as  an  organizer  and  business 
representative  of  lUOE  Local  Union 
No.  68  and  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  AFL-CIO.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  impressive  career  in  the 
labor  movement,  John  has  built  a  dls- 
tingiiished  reputation  for  his  activities 
with  Irish-American  causes.  He  was 
the  president  of  the  Independent  Irish 
Society  from  1973-75,  treasurer  of  the 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  Committee 
from  1973  until  1976,  smd  was  the  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  1976  Irish  Festi- 
val held  at  the  Garden  State  Arts 
Center 

The  Independent  Irish  Society  pre- 
sents a  yearly  award  to  outstanding  in- 
dividuals. This  year  John  will  be  one 
of  the  recipients  of  this  award,  the 
Irish-American  citizenship  award.  The 
other  award  will  be  given  to  Helena 
Sharkey,  of  West  Orange,  who  is  an 
employee  of  the  Essex  County  Clerk's 
Office  and  was  the  first  woman  ever  to 
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*  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nick 
Timmesch  has  recently  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  a  remarka- 
ble article  about  an  even  more  remark- 
able individual:  Ross  Perot. 

Ross  Perot  is  a  man  of  singular  char- 
acter, courage,  and  decency.  Ross 
Perot  is  an  American  in  love  with  his 
country.  And  of  course.  Ross  Perot  is  a 
Texan. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  article  to 
all  my  colleagues. 

Ross  Perot  Comfcter  ComfAHDO 
(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

Ross  Perot's  name  is  a  household  word  for 
any  American  who  believes  In  initiative, 
hard  work,  traditional  values  and  love  of 
country.  Ross  Perot  stuck  to  these  basic  be- 
liefs in  his  pursuit  of  success  and  what  he 
fervently  and  unashamedly  regards  as  the 
American  dream.  He  is  no  phony.  Even  his 
detractors  admit  Perot's  patriotism  and 
sense  of  purpose  are  real. 

His  convictions,  and  a  gumption  and 
toughness  forged  in  his  East  Texas  upbring- 
ing, fired  him  to: 

Build  a  $500-mllllon-a-year  awnputer-serv- 
ice  business  out  of  a  $1,000  investment  after 
he  became  impatient  in  the  role  of  IBM's 
star  computer  salesman. 

Direct  a  commando  team  that  penetrated 
deep  into  Khomeini's  Iran  early  in  1979  and. 
in  a  daring  operation,  rescued  two  of  Perot's 
executives  from  a  prison  housing  12,000  in- 
mates and  got  them  out  of  the  country. 

Head  a  citizens'  committee  waging  war  on 
drugs,  successfully  persuading  the  Texas 
legislature  to  pass  six  tough  antidrug  laws, 
thus  startling  many  cynical  political  observ- 
ers in  the  Lone  Star  state. 

Now,  as  Americans  fret  over  the  persist- 
ence of  a  high  unemployment  rate  (it  has 
been  rising  since  1970).  with  some  people 
quite  anxious  over  the  need  for  Job  creation, 
it  is  encouraging  to  experience  the  confi- 
dence of  a  man  such  as  Ross  Perot. 

The  10.8  percent  unemployment  rate 
mmrfcing  the  closing  weeks  of  1982  is  the 
saddest  part  of  America's  economic  decline 
of  the  past  decade.  It  caused  doomsayers  to 
cry  for  massive  spending  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  create  "public"  Jobs,  meaning 
more  bureaucracy  and.  ultimately,  greater 
frustration. 

Liberal  and  leftist  organizations  demand- 
ed a  return  to  "make-work"  programs  oper- 
ated during  the  '30b  depression— a  revival  of 
WPA  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
to  name  two.  Other  political  voices  cried  for 
protectionist  trade  barriers  or  pork-barrel 
programs  for  their  special  interests. 

Roas  Perot  Just  shakes  his  head  over  this 
sort  of  panic.  He  knows  the  XJ£.  has  a  tough 
challenge   to   rebuild   and   restructure   ita 
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like  skiniMd  knees,  "painful  but  superfi- 
cial." He  quit  IBM,  took  $1,000  fnmi  his 
modest  savings  and  founded  EDS.  a  one- 
man  corporation. 

Perot  is  flve-foot-aix,  and  his  hair  is  as 
doae -cropped  as  it  was  when  he  was  a  naval 
cadet  at  Annapolis.  He  can  appear  stem. 
Perot  doeant  complain,  explaliu  only  what 
he  has  to  and  doesn't  flinch.  Bullets  could 
crease  his  eyebrows  and  he  probably 
wouldn't  blink. 

So  at  age  32,  he  marched  Into  the  offices 
of  executives  and  told  them  they  should  let 
him  and  the  staff  he  was  recruiting  enter 
their  premises,  set  up  data-processing  de- 
partments and  operate  them.  In  effect, 
Perot,  the  mighty  mite  of  Texas,  was  telling 
these  executives,  most  of  whom  were  not 
knowledgeable  in  this  emerging,  bealldering 
world  of  high  technology,  "Let  us  take  this 
headache  away,  and  well  run  your  data 
processing  cheaper  and  more  efficiently 
than  you  can." 

Perot's  determination  and  conviction  won 
him  business.  By  1968,  when  he  made  his 
company  public  (and  became  a  temporary 
billloiuUre  in  the  process),  he  was  employing 
303  people.  Today,  it's  12,000,  and  he's  still 
hiring. 

"Capitalism  works,"  he  saya.  "it's  better 
than  any  other  system.  Our  company  is 
strong  and  growing,  and  we  put  our  finan- 
cial resources  Into  expansion. 

"We  mostly  hire  young  people  out  of  col- 
lege, and  their  training  is  more  and  more 
specialized.  We  made  it  our  highest  priority 
to  hire  Vietnam  veterans  before  that  war 
was  even  over.  We  have  several  thousand  of 
them  now.  If  you  go  across  the  top  of  my 
company,  you  will  find  many  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, and  they  atre  among  the  finest  execu- 
tives in  the  computer  industry." 

So  at  a  time  when  most  executives  are 
deep  into  cost-cutting  measures  and  dread- 
ing the  chore  of  laying  off  employees,  Perot 
thinks  about  the  new  people  needed  to  serv- 
ice the  new  business  EDS  is  developing.  In 
the  past  five  years  alone,  EDS  has  Increased 
its  net  income  by  178  percent.  Its  total  reve- 
nue 242  percent. 

EDS  is  no  longer  a  spectacular  new  entre- 
preneurial success.  In  20  years,  it  has 
become  a  mature  company,  and  Perot  was 
intelligent  enough  to  realize  it  couldn't 
always  be  a  one-man  show.  In  1979,  he 
turned  over  much  of  his  authority  to 
Morton  H.  Meyerson,  now  EDS  president, 
and  oversees  his  company  (he  owns  S3  per- 
cent of  the  stock)  from  the  board  chair- 
man's position. 

"We  are  in  a  highly  competitive  industry," 
Perot  says.  "We  are  constantly  providing 
new  computer  service  for  our  customers.  We 
are  currently  developing  software  for  the 
home-computer  market.  You  know  how  that 
market  is  growing.  That  means  more  jobs." 

The  man  really  means  it;  he  is  not  putting 
out  rhetoric  for  the  Tuesday  luncheon  of  a 
civic  club.  Perot's  record  shows  he  does 
what  he  thinks  is  right  and  will  take  punish- 
ment for  his  action  If  need  be. 

Just  before  Christmas  1969.  Perot  char- 
tered two  707s,  loaded  them  full  of  Christ- 
mas dlimers  and  went  to  Vietnam  in  hopes 
of  serving  this  wonderful  cargo  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Hanoi.  When  that  mis- 
sion failed,  he  was  scoffed  at  and  made  fim 
of. 

The  penalty  came  four  months  later 
when,  in  a  single  day.  Perot  lost  $450  million 
as  EDS  stock  plunged— an  apparent  reflec- 
tion of  a  loss  of  confidence  In  the  company 
run  by  the  "Lone  Star  Santa  Claus,"  as  one 
headline  called  him. 
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That  didn't  ahake  him.  Leaa  than  a  year 
later,  he  was  on  Wall  Street,  pumping 
money  Into  a  brokerage  firm  in  trouble, 
saving  it  (in  a  dvlc  way.  perhapa,  because 
his  reacue  averted  a  panic). 

Perot  became  an  authentic  legend  because 
of  another  reacue  operation,  the  one  he  di- 
rected in  early  1979  in  order  to  free  his  ex- 
ecuUvea,  held  for  an  incredible  baa  of  $12,5 
million.  He  had  recruited  a  15-man  "com- 
mando squad"  from  his  own  company  and 
got  an  ex-Oreen  Beret  Colonel,  Arthur 
"Bull"  Simons,  to  direct  the  mission. 

Perot  used  a  forged  passport  to  enter  Iran 
and,  luckily,  arrived  at  the  prison  when  an 
American  State  Department  official  was 
there  inquiring  about  Perot's  executives. 
Prison  authorities  thought  Perot  was  also  a 
U.S.  official,  so  they  let  him  go  to  the  cell. 
The  faces  of  his  two  men  nearly  turned 
sheet-white  when  they  saw  their  boaa. 

He  told  them  quietly  that  he  was  arrang- 
ing a  prison  riot,  that  they  should  wait  untU 
the  cell  doors  were  open  and  the  guards 
gone  and  then  come  to  a  car  at  a  given  loca- 
tion. 

It  all  worked.  The  riot  broke  out,  12,000 
prisoners  ran  out,  and  Perot's  men  escaped 
to  the  Turkish  border.  The  success  was  due 
to  the  daring  of  Perot's  commando  team 
and  to  the  rather  large  amounts  of  money 
Perot  spread  around  to  willing  Iranians. 

"De  Toquevllle  said  America  is  great  be- 
cause Americans  are  good,"  says  Perot,  re- 
flecting on  that  success.  "Patriotism  is  not 
some  mindless  flag-waving  jingoism,  as  crit- 
ics charge.  Patriotism  Is  doing  what  our 
people  did  on  that  mission.  It  is  love  of 
country. 

"When  the  Carter  administration  tried  to 
rescue  the  hostages  and  had  that  tragic  faU- 
ure,  the  same  people  who  went  with  us  to 
Iran  came  to  me  at  8:30  a.m.  that  morning 
and  volunteered  to  go  back  if  they  could 
rescue  those  left  in  the  desert.  That  shows 
the  goodness  of  Americans— just  marvelous. 

"Our  team  was  asked  to  consult  with  the 
federal  government  before  that  effort.  But 
we  had  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  with 
some  of  the  military  and  with  White  House 
staffers.  There  was  a  lack  of  direction  and 
go-go  spirit  at  the  White  House.  And  Carter 
was  so  indecisive.  In  a  situation  like  that, 
you  put  the  right  crew  together  and  let 
them  go.  Let  them  size  it  up  and  minimize 
the  casualties  and  carry  out  their  mission. 
You  don't  treat  them  like  robots." 

Perot  prefers  "love  of  country"  to  the 
term,  "patriotism."  Supersalesman  that  be 
Is,  he  is  also  shy  and  doesn't  like  being 
caUed  a  "patriot."  He  actually  has  a  logic 
worked  out  about  "love  of  country." 

"It  is  Important  for  people  to  have  this 
feeling,"  he  says,  "so  that  they  can  continue 
to  enjoy  living  in  a  self-governing  country 
where  people  can  make  changes  to  fit  the 
current  need. 

"You  know,  the  Mormon  Church  requires 
its  young  people  to  give  one  year  of  service, 
and  it's  called  a  mission.  Well,  I  endorse 
that,  and  our  government  should  have  the 
same  requirement:  Every  young  American 
should  go  on  a  mission  of  service  to  his  or 
her  country. 

"At  some  time  in  your  life,  you  should 
give  a  year  or  two  to  your  country.  I 
wouldn't  call  it  conscription.'  I  would  call  it 
'Service  to  Country.'  Every  18-year-old  could 
work  on  jobs  like  conservation  projects,  hoa- 
pltal  service  or  helping  older  people.  It 
would  have  to  have  substance  and  be  well 
organized. 

"That  young  person  would  come  out  with 
an  understanding  of  service,  of  being  less 
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aeUlsh  and  of  people.  Finally,  that  young 
peraon  would  twve  worked  around  govem- 
mmt  and  would  therefore  know  what  it  can 
do  and  what  Ita  limitations  are.  That  young- 
ster would  not  be  part  of  a  future  group 
urging  the  government  to  do  everything. 
When  we  look  to  government  to  solve  aU 
our  problema.  government  tends  to  spend 
huge  amounts  of  money,  and  then  it  falls. 
The  War  on  Poverty  is  a  perfect  example. 

"The  United  States  can  be  anything  it 
wanta  to  be.  But  we  must  teach  our  chUdren 
that  the  freedom  we  take  for  granted  can  be 
fragUe.  We  must  teach  that  they  have  obli- 
gatlona  to  their  country,  that  the  country  is 
not  a  magic  box  to  serve  them. 

"We  now  expect  life  to  be  so  extraordinar- 
Uy  good  to  us  that  we  must  be  paid  $20  an 
hour  for  a  Job  that  you  could  train  a 
monkey  to  do— or  we  think  the  world  is 
being  unfair.  The  real  lesson  Is  that,  if  you 
give  a  lot  to  the  world,  the  world  will  give  a 
lot  to  you. 

"I  was  taught  this  at  home,  at  school  and 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  I  was  taught  that 
there  is  no  other  country  like  ours  in  all  civ- 
ilization. We  were  painstakingly  taught  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  no  accident 
that  Texas  children,  taught  about  their 
state,  are  proud  of  it  and  their  country. 

"Communist  children  are  taught  commu- 
nism and  to  love  their  country.  They  know 
more  about  their  countries  than  our  chil- 
dren do  about  ours  today.  It's  no  contest 
when  a  Russian  or  a  Chinaman  is  having  a 
dialogue  with  one  of  us— they  have  the  en- 
cyclopedic knowledge  of  their  country. 

"This  is  partly  because  we've  been 
through  25  years  of  fads  in  education— new 
math,  new  alphabet,  new  style  of  reading- 
whatever  some  professor  could  come  up 
with.  Out  of  that,  we  produced  a  generation 
of  children  who  can't  figure,  can't  read, 
can't  spell. 

"I  am  a  great  believer  in  creativity  and  in- 
novation, but  these  people  went  wild  with 
fads  and  trends.  And  our  children  have 
shied  away  from  hard  subjects.  They  want 
political  history  and  art  history  and  this 
and  that,  but  they  don't  want  anything 
hard,  and  they  certainly  don't  want  engi- 
neerbig. 

"You  walk  into  an  engineering  school 
today  and  you  think  you  are  in  the  Orient 
Those  aren't  Japanese-Americans  in  those 
classes— those  are  Jiu>anese,  and  they  are 
flooding  our  schools.  We've  got  to  change 
that;  we've  got  to  get  discipline  and  hard 
courses  back  for  our  children. 

"The  typical  Russian  student  has  an  awe- 
some amount  of  math.  Our  future  economy 
Is  based  on  a  technology  requiring  more 
math  and  discipline.  We  do  our  yoimg 
people  a  disservice  by  encouraging  them  to 
take  the  easy  path." 

It  was  Perot's  concern  about  young  people 
taking  the  path  to  drugs  that  caused  him  to 
accept  in  1979  then-Oovemor  WUliam  Cle- 
mmts'  request  to  head  the  state's  antidrug 
program.  Perot  had  already  spoken  out 
many  times  against  drugs,  using  church  and 
civic  meetings  for  his  pulpit. 

Once  appointed,  Perot  mustered  some 
700,000  volunteers— including  parents, 
teachers  and  students— to  join  his  antidrug 
crusade.  The  state  FTA  led  this  legion.  And 
Perot  showed  the  world  once  more  that  he 
meant  business. 

Instead  of  issuing  the  usual  conunlttee 
report  and  platitude-laden  statements, 
Perot  had  hard-hitting  speeches,  did  a  cram 
course  on  drug  abuse  and  financed  a  full- 
blown campaign  against  drugs  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 
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Finally,  he  came  up  with  a  leglalaUve  mro- 
gram.  vlgoroualy  solicited  the  leglalature 
and  warned  that  the  "drug  lobby"  would 
fight  him  and  the  "Texas  War  on  Druga." 

By  spring  1981,  Perot  had  persuaded  the 
leglalature  to  pass  a  series  of  laws  to  atop 
the  sale  and  flow  of  illicit  drugs  in  Texas. 
Soon  after,  physicians  were  complaining 
that  Perot  made  them  run  the  risk  of  crimi- 
nality, and  some  legislators  griped  that 
Perot  ran  roughshod  over  them.  Whatever, 
today  there  are  no  tougher  antidrug  laws  in 
the  MS.  than  those  In  Texas. 

Roas  Perot's  real  first  name  is  "Henry," 
and  he  was  bom  the  son  of  a  cotton  bn^er 
in  Texarkana,  Texas,  June  27,  1930.  He  was 
a  newspaper  carrier  boy,  broke  in  horsea  for 
his  father,  became  an  Eagle  Scout  and  presi- 
dent of  the  student  councU  at  Junior  Col- 
lege. In  1949,  he  got  himself  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  VS.  Naval  Academy.  He  served 
eight  years  in  the  Navy,  four  of  those  years 
on  an  aircraft  carrier.  Somehow,  he  wound 
up  as  his  ship's  official  greeter  and  one  day 
met  an  IBM  executive  who  was  touring  the 
ship. 

Soon  thereafter.  Perot  decided  the  Navy 
was  too  slow  for  him.  so  he  resigned  and 
joined  IBM  in  1957.  By  now.  he  had  a  strong 
interest  in  phUosophy  and.  while  he  was  out 
in  the  daily  sales  grind,  mused  over 
thoughts  of  the  great.  One  was  Heruy  David 
Thoreau,  whose  declaration,  "The  mass  of 
men  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation,"  stuck 
in  Perot's  mind  as  he  worked  the  Dallas 
business  beat  for  IBM. 

So  on  his  32nd  birthday,  Perot  left  IBM 
and  Incorporated  EDS.  Dallas,  with  its  large 
banking  and  Insurance  industry,  was  a 
prime  market  for  the  computer  services  he 
offered.  Perot  plunged  Into  his  new  work 
with  a  fervor  that  could  only  match  that  of 
a  fundamentalist  preacher.  He  hired  young 
men  who  would  adhere  to  his  dress  code: 
dark,  conservative  suits,  white  shirts,  single- 
color  ties,  no  beards  or  mustaches  were  al- 
lowed. They  became  known  as  the  "wsjrior 
saints"  of  the  "Dallas  Crusader." 

It  is  ironic  that  Perot's  business  boomed 
because  of  one  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
"Great  Society,"  the  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
systems.  These  huge  federal  payment  pro- 
grams begged  for  computer  services,  and 
Perot's  EDS  supplied  them. 

EDS  was  so  highly  regarded  by  WaU 
Street  that,  when  Perot  went  public  with 
his  company  in  1968,  he  Immediately 
became  worth  $1.5  billion  on  paper.  The 
enormous  publicity  that  gathered  round 
him  in  those  years  caused  him  to  draw 
inward  and  reflect  even  more  on  the  mean- 
ing of  life  and  his  beliefs  in  God,  country, 
his  family  and  himself. 

The  media  made  him  a  star  in  sometimes 
unflattering  terms.  He  was  variously  caUed 
"America's  first  welfare  billionaire"  .  .  . 
"The  commando  leader  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system"  ...  "A  Promethean  Patri- 
ot" .  .  .  "Texas  "ntan"  .  .  .  and  "Right- 
Wiitg  Ylppie." 

"I  Ignore  any  kidding  about  my  love  of 
country,"  Perot  says.  "My  interest  in  this 
country  is  deep,  complex  and  very  well 
thought  out.  Simply  put,  we  just  can't  take 
from  our  country,  we  must  also  give.  It  is 
easy  to  criticize  the  dirty  river.  It's  a  chal- 
lenge to  clean  it  up. 

"The  media  likes  to  deal  In  personalities. 
It  sells  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
makes  television.  Right  now,  the  media  is 
going  big  on  dramatic  stories  about  a  single 
person  who  is  out  of  work.  But  that  one  per- 
son's plight  doesn't  have  anything  to  do 
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with  the  big  picture.  It  is  human,  touching 
and  heart  rending.  Therefore,  it  produoea, 
on  televlaion.  an  audience  ahare.  ratinga  and 
hii^er  advertising  ratea. 

"I  cmly  wlab  that  it  became  good  buaineaa 
for  the  entertainment  indnatry  to  go  patri- 
otic. The  current  trend  in  achools  and  else- 
where to  feel  apologetic  for  teaching  the 
people  the  values  of  our  country  might 
change.  >Caybe  even  television  corned  lana. 
with  all  their  influence,  might  ahow  some 
love  of  country." 

Ross  Perot  reaUy  means  what  he  says.  In 
the  top  floor  office  suite  at  EDS,  there 
hangs  an  authentic  Gilbert  Stuart  painting 
of  George  Washington.  He  enthusiasticaUy 
tells  you  about  it.  There  is  a  "Spirit  of  '76" 
painting  by  Willard— the  real  McCoy.  There 
is  a  bronze  casting  of  Remington's  "Bronco 
Buster"— the  genuine  article.  There  are 
Noiman  RockweU  signed  paintings:  Iwo 
Jima  mlniatiu'es;  an  oU  palnttag  of  an  Amer- 
ican POW  In  a  North  Vietnamese  prison; 
and  a  photo  of  released  POWs  with  the  sig- 
natures of  all  those  thanking  Perot  for  hla 
help  In  freeing  them. 

Perot  is  the  man  who  gave  each  of  the  52 
hostages  held  in  Khomeini's  Iran  an  Ameri- 
can flag  he  flew  all  442  days  they  were  held 
captive.  Perot  is  the  man  who  worked  as 
hard  as  anyone  did  to  settle  the  dispute  over 
the  "V-shaped  memorial  to  the  Vietnam 
veterans  so  that  a  proper  tribute  would  also 
be  presented  to  them  along  with  the  contro- 
veralal  piece  of  sculpture  in  Washington. 

More  Important  than  any  of  this,  of 
course,  is  Perot's  undying  love  of  country 
and  his  unwavering  belief  that  Americans 
will  eventually  be  able  to  work  out  their 
problems. 

"It's  immature  to  think  that  the  VS. 
economy  is  going  down,  as  some  do  today," 
he  says  of  the  doomsayers.  "This  is  a  coim- 
try  where  people  can  change  things.  We 
have  control  over  our  destiny.  You  can't 
beat  that!" 

Then  he  looks  you  straight  In  the  eye  and 
declares:  "The  love  of  our  country  is  very 
fundamental  to  the  success  of  our  great 
country.  That's  what  every  last  one  of  us 
must  keep  in  mind."* 


MERIT  PAY  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1983 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VTRGIKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  reform  the 
current  merit  pay  sjrstem  as  Imple- 
mented under  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

At  present.  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  consider  many  varied  and  far-reach- 
ing proposals  which  could  impact  on 
the  civil  service  system.  These  are  new 
Initiatives.  There  are  civil  servants, 
though,  who  have  been  faced  with  an 
inequitable  pay  system  and  structure 
of  increases  since  the  imposition  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978. 
These  are  the  midlevel  managers  in 
grades  13  to  15  under  merit  pay.  I  feel 
it  is  imperative  that  we  address  the 
problems  faced  by  these  individuals. 
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this  system  and  the  employees.  I  feel 
this  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  remov- 
ing some  of  the  aspects  of  the  per- 
formance appraisal  system  which  have 
plagued  its  effectiveness. 

Those  performing  at  levels  above  the 
fully  successful  level  will  qualify  to  re- 
ceive performance  awards  relative  to 
their  rating  in  this  five-point  scale. 
Regulations  governing  the  levels,  criti- 
cal elements,  and  standards  to  be  used 
in  this  assessment  of  performance  and 
subsequent  award  will  be  prescribed  by 
OPM.  A  performance  award  could  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  base  salary. 

Currently,  a  merit  pay  employee  re- 
ceiving the  maximum  incentive  award 
of  $25,000  has  the  opportimity  for  an 
award  which  is  40  percent  of  base  pay. 
I  believe  this  figure  should  be  brought 
down  to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

An  agency's  fimding  for  perform- 
ance awards  could  not  exceed  IV^  per- 
cent of  total  base  salaries  In  the 
agency  for  those  covered  under  this 
program— this  figure  reflects  the  cur- 
rent practices  used  in  regulations 
made  by  the  OPM  in  determining  ap- 
propriate levels  of  agencies'  awards. 

Quality  step  increases  are  eliminated 
and  fimds  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  provided  imder  current  merit  pay 
and  General  Schedule  pay  systems 
would  be  redirected  into  the  perform- 
ance award  funding  mentioned  above. 

Innovative  ideas  and  helpful  sugges- 
tions in  improving  government's  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  are  oftentimes 
generated  by  these  top  supervisors  and 
managers.  Awards  programs  already  in 
existence  for  merit  pay  and  General 
Schedule  employees  designed  to  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge  this  tjrpe  of 
achievement  would  be  continued. 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  legislation  and 
how  it  differs  from  the  current  merit 
pay  and  General  Schedule.  I  believe 
the  critical  feature  of  this  bill  is  its 
ability  to  withhold  comparability  in- 
creases and  withln-grade  increases  for 
employees  not  performing  in  a  fully 
successful  manner.  I  believe  this  Is  an 
Important  first  step  In  insuring  a  qual- 
ity government  work  force  which  is 
motivated  by  strong  management  poli- 
cies and  performance  practices. 
MouT  Pat  REroBM  Leoislatiom 

BSCnOR-BT-BICnOlf  AHALT8IS 

Title:  Merit  Pay  Reform  Experiment  of 
IMS. 

Second  section.  Amendments  to  Chapter 
54  of  Title  5.  U.S.  Code. 

This  section  replaces  the  former  Merit 
Pay  System  with  a  five  year  experimental 
performance  recognition  system  for  Improv- 
ing the  performance  of  key  supervisory  and 
managerial  personnel  in  Grades  13  through 
15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

Under  the  former  Merit  Pay  System,  su- 
pervisory and  non-supervisory  management 
officials  In  Grade  13  through  15  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  were  eligible  for  base  pay  In- 
creases and  cash  awards  based  on  perform- 
ance. In  addition,  they  received  one-half  of 
the  annual  comparability  adjustment  with- 
out regard  to  their  performance.  The  new 
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Merit  Pay  Ref  oim  system  wUl  cover  only  su- 
pervisors and  managers  with  supervlaory  re- 
sponsibility. It  will  continue  to  tie  base  pay 
Increases  to  performance.  Within  grade  In- 
creases  and  the  annual  comparability  ad- 
justment will  be  granted  only  for  fully  suc- 
cessful performance  or  better. 

For  less  than  fully  suoceatful  perform- 
ance, however,  no  within  grade  increases  or 
annual  comparability  adjustment  will  be 
granted.  Performance  recognition  and  other 
incentive  awards  for  special  acts  or  achieve- 
ments may  be  granted  to  recognize  on-the- 
job  performance  or  inventions,  suggestions 
and  other  Improvements  to  the  Federal 
service.  In  no  event,  however,  will  agency 
funding  for  performance  recognition  awards 
exceed  IVt  percent  of  the  total  base  salaries 
of  the  supervisors  and  managers  covered  by 
this  program. 

At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period,  a  deci- 
sion to  continue  or  stop  this  experimental 
program  will  be  made  by  Congress  based  on 
agency  recommendations. 

Section  5401.  Sets  forth  the  purpose  of 
the  Merit  Pay  Reform  system.  It  shall  pro- 
vide performance-based  pay  recognition  for 
high  quality  supervisory  and  managerial 
performance.  Less  than  fully  successful  per- 
formers, however,  will  receive  no  pay  in- 
creases. Within  available  funds,  continuing 
training  is  to  be  provided  to  supervisors  and 
managers  to  Improve  the  accuracy  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Merit  Pay  Reform  system. 

Section  5402.  Defines  the  coverage  of  the 
system.  Any  GS-13  through  15  employee 
who  supervises  at  least  one  professional 
level  employee  will  be  Included  in  the 
system.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
classification  standards  for  supervisors  and 
managers  will  be  used  to  provide  coverage 
guidance  Instead  of  the  current  practice  of 
using  the  labor  relations  definition  of  super- 
visor and  management  official  codified  in  5 
U.S.C.  7103. 

Section  5403.  Establishes  uniform  per- 
formance rating  levels  for  simplicity  and 
equity.  Ratings  wUl  be  based  on  a  5-polnt 
scale  ranging  from  unsuccessful,  marginally 
successful  to  fully  successful,  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  outstanding. 

In  accordance  with  this  5-polnt  scale,  com- 
parability increases  and  within  grade  In- 
creases would  be  granted  only  to  those  with 
a  fully  successful  rating  or  better.  For  those 
rated  below  fully  successful,  no  comparabil- 
ity Increase  or  within  grade  Increase  would 
be  provided. 

At  no  time  could  such  an  award  exceed  20 
percent  of  basic  pay.  Such  an  award  would 
not  affect  the  base  pay  of  an  individual— 
rather  it  would  be  a  lump  sum  payment. 

Awards  provided  imder  Chapter  45  of 
Title  5  for  inventions,  helpful  suggestions, 
achievements,  and  other  special  acts  would 
be  retained  for  these  mid-level  supervisors 
as  well. 

Funding  for  performance  awards  would 
not  exceed  1  '/i  percent  of  total  base  salaries 
of  the  agencies'  supervisors  and  managers 
covered  by  this  program. 

Section  5404.  Each  year,  OPM,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  agencies,  shall  submit  a 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  experiment 
to  the  President  and  Congress  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Merit  Pay  Reform 
system. 

Section  5405.  This  section  outlines  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendments. 

Under  the  Merit  Pay  Reform  experiment, 
supervisors  of  employees  covered  by  this 
system  will  be  required  to  discuss  the  criti- 
cal elements  and  standards  used  to  appraise 
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the  performance  of  covered  employees  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  appraisal  period. 

A  five-level  appraisal  system  is  estab- 
lished. In  addition,  there  will  be  no  forced 
ratings  distribution  under  the  experiment. 

This  section  delegates  authority  to  OPM 
to  Issue  implonentlng  regulations  and  to 
prescribe  any  reporting  requlranents 
needed  to  set  up  and  operate  this  experi- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  the  6-year  experiment, 
within  80  days  of  the  issuance  of  OPM's 
final  report  on  the  project.  Congress  must 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  to  disapprove 
the  continuation  of  the  program.* 


MIT  JOINS  CHORUS  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opCALiroiunA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
members  of  my  alma  mater,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
will  present  to  this  body  an  open  letter 
signed  by  at  least  3.228  members  of 
the  MIT  community  urging  a  halt  to 
and  reversal  of  the  Insane  nuclear 
arms  race. 

This  letter  is  Important  not  only  be- 
cause it  signals  a  broad  and  expanding 
awareness  of  the  nuclear  peril  that 
threatens  this  world,  but  because  it 
comes  from  an  institution  that  holds  a 
ranliJng  position  in  the  community  of 
science  and  technology.  The  list  of  sig- 
natories is  Impressive  and  notable,  and 
it  includes  a  broad  base  of  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  who  normally  do 
not  make  concerted  political  state- 
ments. 

Those  who  signed  this  letter  urging 
a  bilateral,  mutually  verifiable  freeze 
along  with  a  reduction  of  existing  nu- 
clear stockpiles,  include  the  provost.  3 
former  presidents  of  MIT— two  of 
whom  were  former  presidential  science 
advisers — 4  academic  deans.  15  insti- 
tute professors.  4  Nobel  laureates.  33 
holders  of  endowed  chairs,  and,  per- 
haps most  impressive,  all  11  scientists 
and  engineers  who  are  known  to  have 
participated  in  the  development  of  the 
first  atomic  bombs  at  Los  Alamos  na- 
tional laboratory  40  years  ago,  and 
who  are  now  on  the  MIT  faculty  or 
professors  emeriti. 

The  threat  of  a  worldwide  nuclear 
holocaust  was  in  its  embryonic  stages 
when  I  graduated  from  MIT  in  1953.  It 
has  since  escalated  into  a  terrifying  re- 
ality, and  never  before  has  It  been 
more  important  to  ask  whether  we  will 
continue  down  the  road  of  nuclear  es- 
calation and  possible  human  extermi- 
nation, or  whether  we  will  say  this  in- 
sanity must  come  to  a  halt. 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement  sup- 
ported by  millions  of  people  and  en- 
dorsed at  the  ballot  box  by  several 
States  last  November.  Including  my 
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own  of  California,  is  not  an  effort  to 
cripple  America's  defenses  or  expose 
this  country  to  a  blind  and  unverlfl- 
able  agreement  with  the  Soviets.  As  I 
have  said  to  this  body  before,  our 
people  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  our  Na- 
tion's safety,  but  they  also  do  not  want 
to  be  incinerated  so  some  Dr.  Strange- 
love  theorist  can  test  his  belief  that 
nuclear  war  Is  wlnnable.  It  is  not,  and 
the  list  of  those  Americans  who  under- 
stand that  grows  daily. 

Last  year,  the  97th  Congress,  by  the 
slimmest  of  margins,  rejected  a  nucle- 
ar freeze  resolution  that  would  have 
made  great  strides  toward  disassem- 
bling this  structure  of  fear  that  holds 
America's  future  hostage.  This  year, 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution,  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  will  once  again 
come  before  Congress.  The  chorus  of 
support  for  that  resolution  has  grown 
louder,  and  now  MIT  has  added  its 
credible  and  informative  voice  to  the 
chorus.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  tomorrow  in  receiving  the  MIT 
letter  and  welcoming  this  mighty  insti- 
tution's support  for  peace  over  war.« 
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THE  SCIENCE  ESTABLISHMENT 
FLUNKS 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARICEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues on  passing  H.R.  999,  the  Amer- 
ican Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1983. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  with  a  bi- 
partisan vote  of  301-97.  with  187  co- 
sponsors.  This  legislation  will  provide 
meaningful  work  and  educational  ben- 
efits for  our  Nation's  yovmg  adults. 

Participants  in  the  American  consar- 
vation  program  would  receive  academ- 
ic credit  from  educational  institutions 
whenever  possible  as  well  as  training, 
skill  certification,  and  placement  serv- 
ices. This  program  will  be  one  cost-ef- 
fective way  to  offer  our  country's 
youth  jobs  and  aid  them  with  proper 
experience  for  future  emplojrment. 
Priority  consideration  will  be  afforded 
those  individuals  who  are  socially,  eco- 
nomically, and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

With  unemployment  among  youth 
at  a  record  high,  this  bill  gives  them  a 
glimmer  of  hope  in  a  time  of  economic 
gloom.  I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Interior  Committee  and  especially  Mr. 
Udall  of  Arizona  and  Mr.  Seibxrling 
of  Ohio  for  their  fine  efforts  in  pass- 
ing this  biU.« 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  intend  to  vote  for  HJR.  1310.  the 
Emergency  Math  and  Science  Educa- 
tion Act.  I  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  October  8, 
1982,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  JoiuTUtl, 
which  puts  the  ctirrent  support  for  sci- 
ence education  by  the  research  com- 
munity in  proper  perspective. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy, I  am  painfully  familiar  with  the 
chronic  neglect  of  science  education 
by  the  research-dominated  National 
Science  Foundation.  Dvuing  the  yearly 
NSF  authorization  process.  I  and  my 
subcommittee  colleagues  worked  to 
carve  out  a  more  substantial  financial 
commitment  to  science  education  by 
NSF.  Each  year,  we  face  the  same 
foot-dragging  and  a  diminishing  share 
of  the  total  NSF  budget  for  science 
education. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  with  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  Federal  budget 
process— having  prepared  an  alterna- 
tive budget  to  President  Reagan's  in 
1981  with  a  smaller  deficit  than  the 
President's— I  would  like  to  note  in 
supporting  HJl.  1310  that  the  same 
objectives  in  this  legislation  could 
have  been  achieved  without  the  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending  if  the  uni- 
versity science  and  engineering  com- 
munity had  cooperated  within  NSF  to 
commit  resources  to  science  education 
prior  to  its  cause  cel6bre  status. 

The  SCIXIICX  ESTABLISmfKHT  Fluhks 

(By  Rustum  Roy) 

It  has  become  fashionable— within  the 
space  of  less  than  six  months— for  promi- 
nent leaders  among  scientists  to  be  con- 
cerned with  science  education  as  distinct 
from  research.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of  the 
desperate  straits  of  science  education  among 
the  general  American  populace. 

By  and  large,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
developed  nations.  I  believe  that  the  VS. 
citizenry  and  its  leadership  are  Indeed  below 
the  average  elsewhere  in  a  balanced  under- 
standing of  science  and  technology  and 
their  impact  on  society.  However,  the  main 
response  of  the  science  community  to  this 
situation  is  an  appeal  to  government  and  to 
industry  for  more  money.  But  nonsclentlst, 
politically  astute  observers  detect  a  peculiar 
inconsistency  In  all  this  recently  acquired 
concern  for  science  education  by  this  com- 
munity. 

How  can  it  be,  they  reason,  that  the  uni- 
versity science  and  engineering  community 
should  find  Itself  in  such  desperate  stralU, 
when  the  Reagan  administration  has  been 
relatively  kind  to  science  budgeU?  For  two 
or  three  decades,  science  was  well  funded; 
indeed,  the  seeds  of  this  problem  were 
planted  during  the  plush  years  of  science's 
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teoedent.  I  note  first  that  it  Is  genuinely  in 
line  with  the  concept  of  the  new  (or  old) 
federalism.  A  new  initiative  on  nationwide 
technological  literacy  could  be  modeled  on 
former  Aaaiatant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hollomon's  invention:  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  (STSA). 

I  propose  that  an  analogous  State  Sdence 
Education  Act  (SSEA)  be  enacted  with  two 
components.  One  will  provide  (on  the  basis 
of  a  formula  incorporating  the  number  of 
school  students,  high-school  graduates,  two- 
year  technical  graduates  and  college  de- 
grees) a  grant  to  be  matched  on  a  three-fed- 
eral-dollara  to  one-state-dollar  basis,  for 
state-run  programs  designed  to  eradicate 
technological  illiteracy  and  upgrade  sdence 
education  for  the  non-specialist  at  every 
leveL 

The  second  part,  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  STSA,  would  provide  federal 
grants  with  an  even  higher  matching  ratio 
to  consortia,  regional  associations  and  na- 
tional groups,  for  programs  agreed  upon  as 
being  of  value  to  any  group  of  states. 

Such  programs  might  Involve,  for  exam- 
ple, development  of  course  content  and 
teaching  materials  for  print  or  TV.  Using 
block-funding  mechanisms,  perhaps  a  flve- 
person  federal  bureaucracy  could  run  the 
whole  office  out  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Moreover,  by  having  50  states  run  the 
SSEA  program,  we  would  move  the  action 
away  from  the  research-oriented  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy,  toward  the  level  of  govern- 
ment that  in  any  case  has  the  responsibility 
for  much  of  science  and  general  education. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  science  teachers 
nationwide,  the  only  mechanism  for  rapid 
improvement  of  the  national  postiu-e  is 
through  the  volimteer  route.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  school  districts  could  find  in 
local  industry,  community  college  or  univer- 
sity, scientists  and  engineers  who  would  give 
up  several  hours  a  week  to  teach  science  at 
the  local  school  and  help  in  other  local 
cable  TV,  newspaper  or  other  community 
programs.  Such  volunteer  contributions 
would  count  as  matching  money  in  kind,  to 
qualify  for  extra  state  grants.  Moreover, 
this  scheme  would  not  disturb  the  basic 
structure  of  the  existing  science  teachers' 
employment,  while  permitting  a  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  the  personnel  capable  of  explain- 
ing and  interpreting  technology  in  the  con- 
text of  aodety. 

The  bottom  line  comes  down  to  this:  In  an 
era  of  fixed  intellectual  and  financial  re- 
sources, can  the  high  science  research  com- 
munity be  entrusted  with  the  science  educa- 
tion of  the  American  people?* 
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mAHO  BUSINESSMAN  HONORED 
BY  TIME  MAGAZINE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP  IDAHO 

nr  THX  Housi  of  rxprxsentattves 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  these  times  of  economic  troubles 
it  Is  heartwarming  to  see  recognition 
of  successful  business  practices  com- 
bined with  responsible  service  to  the 
community.  Idaho  is  proud  to  have  a 
native  son,  Tom  Smith,  so  honored  by 
Time  magazine's  1983  Quality  Auto 
Dealer  Award.  The  news  announce- 
ment follows: 


Marvh  S,  1983 

Tim  MMMznn  Homobs  Blackpoot  Auto 
DiAixa 

Las  Vhus.  NV.— Time  Magaalne  has 
named  Tom  B.  Smith,  preaident  of  Black- 
foot  Motor  Supply  Company,  Inc.,  an  Olds- 
mobUe.  Bulck.  Pontiac.  OMC,  AMC,  Jeep 
and  Renault  dealerahlp  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
as  a  redpient  of  the  1983  Time  Magasine 
Quality  Dealer  Award  (TMQDA).  HU  aelec- 
tlon  was  announced  by  Michael  M.  CTarey, 
director  of  the  TMQDA  Program  for  Time 
at  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Aaaoda- 
tion  (NADA)  Convention  in  Las  Vegas  on 
February  12th.  Smith  and  the  other  redpi- 
ents  were  honored  at  the  opening  business 
meeting  of  the  NADA  Convention  which 
this  year  was  attended  by  over  5,000  people 
involved  In  the  automotive  industry. 

Smith,  whose  dealerahlp  is  located  at  369 
W.  Bridge  Street  in  Blackfoot.  is  one  of  only 
62  dealers  in  the  entire  nation  nominated 
for  the  I1me  honor. 

The  TMQDA  Program  is  sponsored  by 
Time  in  cooperation  with  the  NADA.  Each 
year  it  honors  outstanding  new  car  dealers 
in  America  for  "exceptional  performance  in 
their  dealerships  combined  with  distin- 
guished community  service."  The  recipients 
are  chosen  by  a  panel  of  judges  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

A  native  of  Pocatello,  Smith  began  his 
automotive  career  in  1945  as  assistant  man- 
ager of  his  family's  dealership.  Blackfoot 
Motor  Company.  The  following  year,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  l>ecame  president 
of  the  company. 

Involved  in  automotive  industry  affairs. 
Mr.  Smith  was  nominated  for  the  Time 
award  by  the  Idaho  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sociation. A  member  of  NADA,  he  served  on 
the  NADA  20  Group,  is  past  president  of 
the  Blackfoot  Auto  Dealers  Association  and 
has  served  on  several  factory  dealer  coim- 
cils. 

Active  in  community  affairs,  Mr.  Smith  is 
past  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Rotary  Club,  a  former  director  of  the 
United  Way,  the  Boy  Scouts  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  Idaho  Falls 
Country  Club  and  the  Elks  Lodge.  In  addi- 
tion, he  annually  supplies  a  car  for  the 
Idaho  SUte  University  Gold  Club. 

Smith  and  his  wife,  Doris,  have  three  chil- 
dren and  live  in  Blackfoot.* 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  CONSUMER 
REGULATORY  REFORM 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  TOM  CX)RCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
Of  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  stunmary 
information  about  the  Natural  Gas 
Consumer  Regulatory  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  the  administration's 
comprehensive  natural  gas  reform  leg- 
islation that  I  introduced  with  several 
cosponsors  earlier  today. 

StniMABT  OP  Natural  Gas  CoNauMB 

RnULATORT  RXPORll  LiGISLATIOIl 

Consumer  protection  through  elimination 
of  automatic  pass  through  of  price  Increases 
by  pipelines  (POA  adjustmenta). 


Marvh  2, 1983 

Gas  price  increaaea  above  inflation  may 
not  be  paaaed  through  automatically  by 
pipelines. 

Proceaa  requires  full  public  proceeding 
with  appropriate  standards. 

Ceiling  price  for  most  gas  becomes  leaser 
of  NOPA  price  or  "average"  new  free 
market  price  ("gas  cap"). 

Indefinite  price  escalators  limited  by  "gas 
cap". 

Free  the  parties  to  negotiate  new  con- 
tracts with  incentives  to  do  so  at  low  prices. 

AU  new  and  renegotiated  contracts  dereg- 
ulated. 

Either  party  may  market-out  on  any  con- 
tract not  renegotiated  by  January  1, 1986. 

Eliminate  disincentives  for  use  of  low  coat 


Increase  competition  through  contract 
carriage  at  incentive  rates. 

Take-or-pay  contracts  may  be  reduced  to 
70  percent  by  purchaser. 

Eliminate  Fuel  Use  Act  and  Incremental 
pricing. 

(1)  As  of  date  of  enactment,  any  new  con- 
tract may  be  signed  and  may  operate  by  its 
terms. 

(2)  Any  contract  may  be  renegotiated  and 
may  operate  by  its  new  terms. 

(3)  The  volume- weigh  ted  average  of  the 
price  for  natural  gas  in  all  contracts  wider 
(I)  and  (2),  for  the  most  recent  month  with 
available  data,  is  called  the  "gas  cap." 

(4)  Pending  renegotiation,  prices  for  all 
gas  (except  Section  107)  are  the  lower  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (NGPA)  price  ceil- 
ing or  the  "gas  cap." 

(5)  On  January  1,  1985.  for  any  contract 
that  has  not  been  renegotiated,  either  party 
may  exercise  a  "market-out"  (abrogate  the 
contract).  In  that  event,  purchaser  must 
carry  gas  for  seller  to  any  other  purchaser 
at  an  incentive  rate. 

(6)  All  gas  is  decontrolled  from  the  non- 
price  regulations  of  the  Natural  G%a  Act 
(NGA)  and  the  NGPA  on  January  1,  1985. 
or  on  renegotiation,  if  sooner. 

(7)  Section  122,  which  gives  the  President 
or  Congress  the  power  to  reimpose  controls, 
is  repealed. 

(8)  Immediately  repeal  Fuel  Use  Act  (for- 
bidding some  uses  of  natural  gas)  and  Incre- 
mental Pricing. 

(9)  All  buyers  have  equal  access  to  off- 
shore and  interstate  gas. 

(10)  Latest  "gas  cap"  is  considered  a  feder- 
ally-approved rate  for  area  rate  clauses. 

(11)  Purchasers  may  reduce  all  "take-or- 
pay"  contracts  to  70  percent  of  deliverabil- 
ity  (conservation  exception  for  associated 
gas). 

(12)  If  option  is  exercised,  seller  can  resell 
elsewhere  the  amount  of  gas  reduced.  In 
that  event,  the  buyer  must  transport  the 
gas  at  an  incentive  rate. 

(13)  Option  to  reduce  taxes  expires  on 
January  1,  1986. 

(14)  All  escalator  clauses  of  all  types  in 
pre-enactment  contracts  are  limited  by  the 
"gas  cap."  This  limitation  continues  until 
January  1, 1986. 

(15)  Through  January  1,  1986,  an  inter- 
state pipeline  may  not  immediately  pass- 
through  purchased  gas  costs  alMve  its  last 
pre-enactment  level  plus  Inflation.  Any  ad- 
ditional cost  must  be  specifically  approved 
by  FERC  after  a  public  proceeding  with  ap- 
propriate  standards. 

(16)  FERC.  on  application,  can  require  a 
pipeline  with  avaUable  capadty  to  carry  gas 
under  contract  between  producer  and  pur- 
chaser at  an  incentive  rate. 

(17)  No  pipeline  may  take  gas  from  its 
own  production  or  from  an  affiliate  at  a  rate 
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higher  than  its  rate  of  take  for  any  leaa  ex- 
poialvegas. 

(18)  A  celling  is  placed  on  the  currently 
deregulated  gas  (Section  107— deep  gas) 
until  or  unless  the  "gas  cap"  rises  above  the 
celling.  Tight  aands  gas  ia  capped  at  the 
tti»»imiitn  allowable  price  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

ExEcunvx  StniMART— ARALTais  OP  Natural 
Gas  CoHSum  Riotjlatobt  Rspoim  Lao- 

I8LATIOII 

BACKOROtniD 

If  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  were 
not  regulated,  market  forces  would  affect 
natural  gas  prices  as  they  do  all  other 
unregulated  commodities.  When  deliverable 
supplies  were  high,  as  they  are  today,  the 
price  would  fall;  when  deliverable  supplies 
were  reduced,  the  price  would  increase.  If 
the  price  of  the  principal  competing  fuel 
(oil)  were  to  drop,  the  price  of  natural  gas 
also  would  drop  in  order  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive position  in  the  marketplace. 

But  the  domestic  gas  market  has  been  dis- 
torted by  existing  law.  The  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA)  currently  is  caus- 
ing natural  gas  prices  to  rise  despite  an 
oversupply  of  deliverable  gas,  declining  oil 
prices,  and  a  low  rate  of  inflation. 

PROPOSAL 

The  legislative  proposal  provides  a  transi- 
tion to  a  free  market  for  natural  gas  that 
both  protects  consumers  from  the  effects  of 
market  distortions  on  prices  during  the 
transition  and  provides  strong  incentives  for 
producers  and  purchasers  to  renegotiate 
contracts  to  TwintmHa*  costs.  Key  differences 
from  the  NGPA  Include  the  following: 

Consumers  are  protected  through  a  mora- 
torium on  automatic  Purchased  Gas  Adjust- 
ment (PGA)  increases  above  the  level  of  in- 
flation, with  other  increases  requiring  a  full 
public  proceeding  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC). 

All  new  and  renegotiated  contracts  are  de- 
regulated, with  the  volume-weighted  aver- 
age price  of  these  new  contracts  becoming  a 
cap  on  prices  that  can  be  charged  under  old 
regulated  contracts.  Pipelines  may  reduce 
take-or-pay  contract  volumes  to  70  percent. 

On  January  1,  1985.  either  party  may  opt 
out  of  any  old  (pre-enactment)  contract,  and 
transportation  of  gas  from  producers  to  new 
buyers  is  guaranteed. 

MAJOR  ASSUKPTIORS  OP  THX  AHALTSIS 

Oil  price  assimiptions  are  critical  to  any 
analysis  of  natural  gas  pricing  policies  be- 
cause the  fuels  substitute  for  and  compete 
with  each  other  over  a  broad  range  of  uses. 
This  analysis  uses  in  its  reference  cases 
those  oil  prices  developed  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget.  These  prices  are  relatively  flat 
in  real  terms  ranging  from  about  (31  to  $32 
over  the  1983-90  time  period.  A  low  oil  price 
sensitivity  case  was  run  at  the  $23-to-|24- 
per-barrel  level  in  real  terms  through  1988, 
with  growth  at  1  percent  in  each  year 
through  1990. 

Other  key  assumptions  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

GNP  growth  at  1.7  percent  in  1983  with  a 
recovery  peaking  in  1984-85  (4.5  percent). 
The  average  annual  growth  rate  for  the  rest 
of  the  decade  is  3.4  percent. 

Excess  deliverabllity  of  natural  gas  in  1982 
averaging  about  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Conservative  estimates  of  the  number  of 
producer/pipeline  contract  renegotiations 
before  January  1, 1985. 

BXSOLTS  OP  TBI  AITALTaiB. 

Under  current  law,  pricea  are  projected  to 
continue  on  a  steady  upward  path,  reflect- 
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ing  both  the  changes  in  mix  (depleting  sup- 
plies of  old.  low-priced  gas  and  addltlona  of 
more  expensive  gaa)  and  aome  aubaldtiation 
of  drilling  for  more  expensive  gas.  Aa  prioea 
currently  are  approaching  market-clearing 
levels,  the  analyaia  does  not  abow  a  audden 
price  increaae  when  partial  decontrol  takea 
effect  in  1988.  But  Juat  what  will  happen  to 
gaa  prtca  in  1985  will  be  atrongly  influenced 
by  oil  pricea. 

Under  a  low  oil  price  acenario.  pricea 
under  current  law  continue  to  riae  untO 
after  the  partial  deregulation  in  1985.  aa 
certain  contract  provisions  cause  the  price 
ceilings  under  the  NGPA  to  continue  to  act 
as  floors  that  rise  with  the  rate  of  infUUon. 

The  legislative  proposal  shows  a  much  dif- 
ferent pattern  in  the  near  term.  Under  base 
case  price  aaaumptions.  the  average  price  of 
gas  shows  a  decrease  in  the  first  year  of  10 
cents  to  30  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
This  is  about  20  cents  to  40  cents  below  pro- 
jected NGPA  prices.  Pricea  under  the  pro- 
posal remain  ))elow  those  under  current  law 
(NGPA).  with  both  rising  to  about  10  per- 
cent above  1982  prices  by  1985,  assuming  no 
PGA  restrictions  as  a  worst  case.  If  FERC 
disallows  some  pim:hased  gas  cost  increases 
untU  1988.  residential  prices  will  not  rise  by 
the  full  10  percent. 

Under  a  low  oil  price  scenario,  residential 
prices  should  drop  by  about  30  cents  to  60 
cents  in  the  first  year,  about  40  cenU  to  70 
cents  below  NGPA  projections,  and  should 
remain  weU  below  1982  levels  untU  1985. 
After  1985.  the  difference  between  cxirrent 
law  and  the  proposal  is  very  small,  as  low 
prices  do  not  offer  substantial  incentives  or 
subsidies  to  drill  for  expensive  gas. 

In  terms  of  economic  effidency.  the  legis- 
lative proposal  shows  sizable  gains  as  re- 
sources flow  to  their  most  ef fldent  uses  in  a 
competitive  market  rather  than  to  the  less 
effident  uses  caused  by  a  distorted  market. 
Under  the  base  case  oil  price  assimiptions. 
the  legislative  proposal  provides  net  nation- 
al economic  benefits  over  the  period  that 
are  hi  the  range  of  at  least  $1  billion  to  $2 
billion.  Such  benefiU  to  the  economy  also 
are  very  sensitive  to  oil  prices;  when  oil 
prices  Increase,  the  free  market  will  cause 
low-cost  gas  to  be  produced  first— unlike  the 
current  situation  with  its  distorted  incen- 
tives to  produce  high-cost  deep  gas  because 
of  its  deregulated  status.  Using  the  higher 
oil  prices  expected  in  the  analysis  of  1  year 
ago.  economic  efficiency  gains  are  in  the 
range  of  $25  billion.* 


WILLIAM  POTOKA,  "GOOD  WILL 
AMBASSADOR" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  pcmraTLVAiTiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1983 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12  the  residents  of  a  communi- 
ty, whose  very  name  conjures  up  the 
picture  of  small-town  America,  wUl 
gather  to  honor  a  man  who  has  earned 
the  title:  Ambassador  of  Good  WUL 

The  community  is  Mount  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  and  the  gentleman  singled  out  for 
recognition  by  Lodge  868,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Is  its 
mayor— William  Potoka.  "Citizen  of 
the  Year." 
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Wedi  esday,  March  2. 1983 
APFjEOATE. 


Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
igo.  our  friend  and  col- 
gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
Roans,  related  to  this 
incident  of  heroism  that  in- 
o(nstituent  of  his.  Btr.  Roy 
wb  0  was  pulled  from  a  bum- 
l  y  Mr.  Rick  Voorhies,  who 
be  a  constituent  of  mine.  I 
pO  take  this  opportunity  to 
eoi  amend  Mr.  Voorhies  on  his 


hmian 


efforts  that  may  well  have 
life. 
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It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  we  hear  of 
such  human-sacrificing  acts.  It  is  only 
fitting,  therefore,  that  we  recognize 
the  people  involved  and  thank  them 
for  their  concern  for  fellow  man. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  this  body,  I  con- 
gratulate Rick  Voorhies  on  his  cour- 
age and  a  Job  well  done.* 


CONSUMER        DEBTOR        BANK- 
RUPTCY AMENDBIENTS  ACT 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IH  TBI  HOUSI  OP  RSPRSSEIfTATrVXS 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  STNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  curb  un- 
necessary banlu-uptcies  without  deny- 
ing banluniptcy  relief  to  consumers 
who  need  the  "fresh  start"  the  bank- 
ruptcy system  is  designed  to  provide. 

Personal  bankruptcies  have  risen 
dramatically  since  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  became  effective  on  October  1, 
1979.  Three  years  later  bankruptcies 
continue  to  run  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  450,000,  or  200  percent  of  the 
rate  for  the  12  years  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  code.  This  rise  is  inexpli- 
cable, even  when  coupled  with  high  in- 
terest rates,  inflation,  unemployment 
and  increased  public  awareness  of 
banlcruptcy  from  lawyer  advertising. 

Economic  conditions  cannot  account 
for  the  many  debtors  who  have  been 
counseled  to  discharge  aU  of  their  debt 
in  a  straight  chapter  7  bankruptcy 
when  they  might  easUy  have  complet- 
ed repasmient  of  such  debts  in  a  court 
supervised  chapter  13  program. 

Some  experts  believe  that  as  much 
as  $1  billion  of  the  $6  bUlion  scheduled 
in  bankruptcy  annually  is  lumecessar- 
ily  discharged  and  can  be  paid  by  debt- 
ors without  hardship.  This  $1  billion  is 
being  paid  by  other  consimiers 
through  higher  prices  and  limitations 
on  credit  availability. 

There  is  a  virtual  consensus  that 
help  is  needed.  The  only  question  is 
how.  The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  presents  a  firm  middle  ground 
between  the  two  approaches  already 
introduced  in  the  98th  Congress:  HJl. 
1147  by  Congressman  Peter  Rodiko 
and  H.R.  1169  by  Congresswoman 
Mahiltit  Lloto  Bouquaro.  Both  are 
good  bills  that  address  important 
problems  facing  the  consumer  credit 
industry;  I  believe  my  bill  is  a  sound 
comproEoise  that  addresses  these  prob- 
lems thoroughly  while  protecting  the 
vast  majority  of  consiuner  debtors 
who  need  and  deserve  bankruptcy 
relief.  I  am  pleased  that  my  Judiciary 
Committee  colleagues  Congressmen 
Bakhet  Frahk,  Hal  Sawter.  and  Bill 
McCoLLUM  have  Joined  with  me  today 
as  cosponsors.  along  with  Congress- 
men OiLLis  LoHG.  Butler  Derrick, 
Dick  Oepharot,  Bill  Orat,  Vic  Fazio, 
TsEHT  LoTT,  Bnx  Emerson,  and  Hal 
DAxra. 
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Our  legislation  builds  upon  a  hear- 
ing record  formed  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress. In  1981  a  consumer  bankruptcy 
reform  biU  was  introduced  which  con- 
tained several  provisions  to  modify  the 
bankruptcy  process.  It  contained  a 
provision  which  would  have  allowed  a 
creditor  to  challenge  the  eligibility  of 
a  consumer  debtor  to  take  chapter  7 
relief  based  on  an  ability  to  pay  test.  I 
did  not  cosponsor  that  measure,  be- 
lieving another  approach  could  curb 
unnecessary  bankruptcies  while  better 
protecting  the  rights  of  deserving 
debtors. 

Our  legislation  achieves  this  goal  by 
following  the  suggestions  of  the  final 
report  of  the  National  Bankruptcy 
Commission  that  consumer  debtors 
seeking  bankruptcy  relief  be  counseled 
as  to  their  options  before  selecting  a 
chapter  7  straight  bankruptcy  or  a 
chapter  13  repayment  plan.  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of 
credit  tn  the  dally  lives  of  millions  of 
consiuners  and  believe  that  counseling 
debtors  may  prevent  their  Jeopardiz- 
ing their  future  ability  to  obtain 
credit.  As  the  National  Bankruptcy 
Commission,  among  others,  has  noted, 
debtors  often  find  themselves  in  a 
straight  bankruptcy  without  being 
aware  of  the  repajnnent  alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  also  grants  a 
court  the  authority,  on  its  own  motion 
and  only  on  its  own  motion,  to  abstain 
from  or  dismiss  a  chapter  7  proceeding 
where  to  permit  it  to  continue  would 
constitute  an  abuse  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code.  When  this  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  courts  cannot  now  stop  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  even  when  the 
Judge  Is  convinced  the  relief  sought  is 
unnecessary.  This  provision  is  an  alter- 
native to  the  highly  criticized  thresh- 
old test  or  futvu-e  income  test  con- 
tained in  other  legislation.  Our  inten- 
tion is  to  protect  consiuner  debtors 
from  routine  harassment  which  some 
feared  could  result  from  the  threshold 
test,  which  gave  creditors  a  formal 
procedure  by  which  to  challenge  chap- 
ter 7  proceedings,  while  at  the  same 
time  helping  to  curb  abuse  of  chapter 
7  relief. 

Our  bill  gives  creditors  no  formal 
procedure.  Rather,  the  court  alone  de- 
cides. If  a  creditor  does  seek  to  rsdse 
the  issue  at  any  point  in  the  proceed- 
ing, the  bankruptcy  Judge  is  under  no 
obligation  to  hear  or  consider  the 
creditor's  motion  or  petition.  It  may 
be  dismissed  without  comment  or  con- 
sideration and  the  creditor  has  no 
right  to  appeal.  Therefore,  the  credi- 
tor has  no  means  of  bringing  any  pres- 
sure on  the  Judge  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion and  no  means  of  putting  any 
pressvu-e  on  the  debtor  not  to  pursue  a 
chapter  7  straight  bankruptcy.  Fur- 
ther, creditors  who  do  seek  to  harass 
debtors  by  filing  superfluous  motions 
or  petitions  would  be  subject  to  all  the 
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sanctions  now  available  to  a  Judge  to 
deal  with  creditor  harassment,  hiclud- 
ing  citations  for  contempt  of  court. 

Additionally,  this  biU  would 
straagthen  congressional  oversight  of 
the  bankruptcy  system  by  providing 
for  the  collection  of  statistical  data  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  better  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code.  During  the  97th  Congress  we  ex- 
perienced a  great  deal  of  uncertahaty 
over  the  facts  of  the  matter  during  our 
debate.  I  am  hopeful  this  daU  will 
help  future  Congresses  Insure  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  is  responsive  to  na- 
tional needs. 

Other  principal  provisions  of  this 
bill  address  the  problems  of  "loading 
up"  by  some  debtors  in  anticipation  of 
bankruptcy,  create  standards  for 
courts  to  follow  in  confirming  repay- 
ment plans,  abolish  the  discharge 
hearing,  and  eliminate  other  costly 
and  cumbersome  procedures  which 
prevent  the  efficient  handling  of 
bankruptcy  cases.  Congressman  Ro- 
oiHO's  bill  addresses  the  "loading  up" 
and  confirmation  standards  problems. 
And  finally,  our  bill  addresses  the 
special  and  unique  problems  of  farm- 
ers caused  by  the  court's  inability  to 
move  quickly  to  distribute  crops  to 
farmers  who  have  merely  stored  grain 
in  grain  elevators  without  transferring 
title  to  the  grain  elevator  operator. 
Our  bill  imposes  a  120-day  time  limit 
on  the  bankruptcy  Judge  to  determine 
grain  ownership;  requires  bankruptcy 
courts  to  accept  valid  warehouse  re- 
ceipts and  scale  tickets  as  proof  of 
ownership;  provides  that  all  holders  of 
valid  warehouse  receipts  shall  share  in 
the  distribution  of  assets  and  those 
not  holding  receipts  shall  share  in  the 
second  tier  distribution;  and  allows 
farmers  to  demand  reclamation  of 
crops  up  to  20  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  bankruptcy  petition  and  requires 
that  written  requests  for  reclamation 
which  are  denied  by  the  court  shall  be 
seciu-ed  with  a  lien. 

The  97th  Congress  provided  sound 
legislative  history  for  many  of  these 
proporads.  On  March  23  and  25,  1982, 
hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  fo- 
ciislng  on  unnecessary  discharge  of 
debts.  On  April  23,  1982,  hearings  were 
held  focusing  on  reaffirmation,  dis- 
charge hearings  and  the  desirability  of 
a  bankruptcy  Judge  convening  the 
meeting  of  the  creditors.  In  June  of 
1982,  further  hearings  were  held  fo- 
cusing on  the  avoidance  of  liens  on 
household  goods  and  the  discharge- 
ability of  debts  Incurred  within  90 
days  before  taking  bankruptcy.  These 
hearings  provide  the  foundation  for 
the  legislation  that  we  are  Introducing 
today. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  this  bill 
wiU  provide  the  vehicle  to  curb  abuses 
of  the  bankruptcy  system  without  in- 
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jurlng  deserving  debtors  and  denying 
the  "fresh  start"  that  so  many  need.  I 
know  that  Congrassman  Roonro, 
author  of  HJl.  1147  and  chairman  of 
both  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law,  shares  my  interest  in 
enacting  needed  remedial  legislation.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
other  members  of  our  committee 
toward  solving  these  problems.* 


X7KRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.JOEMOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUUlia 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  histo- 
ry illustrates  for  us  the  struggle  and 
perseverance  of  those  suppressed 
people  who  have  sought  to  be  free  of 
the  tyramilc  and  repressive  rule  im- 
posed on  them.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  such  a  longstanding 
and  desired  fight  for  freedom  is  in  the 
50  million  Ukrainians,  held  hostage  as 
a  nation,  within  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  concern  and  ad- 
miration for  these  people  that  I  ad- 
dress the  Congress  today  on  the  neces- 
sity of  Ukrainian  independence. 

The  fall  of  Russian  czardom  in  the 
spring  of  1917  was  the  starting  point 
for  the  Ukrainian  national  revolution 
which  saw  the  establishment  of  a 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  on  No- 
vember 20  of  that  year.  On  January 
22.  1919.  all  people  of  Ukrainian  eth- 
nicity were  united  hato  one  sovereign 
state  of  the  Ukraine.  Pledging  a  com- 
mitment to  live  In  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  all  neighbors  of  the  Ukraine, 
the  nation  enjoyed  3  years  of  free  ex- 
istence before  succumbing  to  the  ex- 
pansive and  imperialist  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  years  following  Soviet  annex- 
ation have  been  hard  and  harsh  ones 
for  the  Ukrainian  people.  Through  de- 
portations, executions,  collectivization, 
and  starvation,  millions  of  Innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  have  lost 
their  lives  as  their  Communist  over- 
lords have  attempted  to  tighten  their 
grip  on  the  country.  Today,  45  percent 
of  the  political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  Ukrainians  although  in 
total,  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  ac- 
count for  only  20  percent  of  the  total 
population.  The  people  of  the  Ukraini- 
an S.S.R.  suffer  untold  hardship  and 
national  persecution,  famine  holo- 
causts, suppression  of  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture, religious  persecution,  economic 
exploitation,  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catho- 
lic Churches,  and  numerous  violations 
of  national  and  human  rights.  Most 
admirable  and  encouraging  is  the  fact 
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that,  despite  these  deliberate  attempts 
to  destroy  the  Ukrainian  ptapi*.  their 
spirit  of  freedom,  lust  for  liberty,  and 
sense  of  national  pride  is  as  strrag  as 
It  was  65  years  ago  when  they  declared 
their  independence.  Such  fervent  de- 
sh^  and  feelings  express  for  us  today 
the  emotions  and  wishes  our  Founding 
Fathers  had  200  years  ago.  As  we  were 
helped  in  achieving  our  goals  snd 
wants,  should  not  we  recognize  and 
help  those  others  who  thhst  and  long 
for  freedom? 

The  attempts  for  Independence 
within  other  Soviet  bloc  countries 
show  that  the  artificially  forged  unity 
of  the  Communist  bloc  Is  vulnerable  to 
the  smoldering  desires  of  nationalism. 
As  a  nation  concerned  with  hiunan 
rights,  it  should  be  our  obligation  to 
monitor  the  events  and  occurrences 
within  the  Ukraine  so  as  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Union  while  revital- 
izing and  supporting  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  dissent.  And  it  should 
be  our  new  goal  to  push  for  and  pro- 
mote the  principles  of  freedom  in 
those  countries  like  the  Ukraine  where 
the  desire  for  them  is  there  but  gov- 
ernment repression  stands  In  their 
way.  The  determination  and  persever- 
ance, the  suffering,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  have  been 
great;  let  it  not  be  in  vain.* 


WOMEN'S  mSTORT  WEEK 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  HKW  TOKK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
voice  my  support  for  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 70.  This  resolution  as  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  Barbara  Mi- 
KXHiSKi  of  Maryland,  calls  on  President 
Reagan  to  declare  the  week  of  March 
6. 1983  as  "Women's  History  Week." 

The  history  of  our  great  Nation  is  no 
less  the  history  of  American  women. 
The  contributions  made  by  American 
women  are  notable,  as  part  of  an  his- 
torical record,  while  providing  role 
models  that  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

As  this  great  Nation  of  ours  has  ex- 
perienced good  times  and  bad  times, 
American  women  because  of  their  sac- 
rifices and  contributions  deserve  as 
much  recognition  as  a  heartfelt  nation 
can  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  Ms.  MiKXTLSKi  and  me 
in  requesting  President  Reagan  to  de- 
clare the  week  of  March  6,  1983  as 
"Women's  History  Week."* 
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upon  us  to  take  permanent  action  to 
resolve  this  problem  once  and  for  all. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  re- 
quire that  expenses  related  to  re- 
search and  development  activities  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  be  allocat- 
ed to  U.S.  source  income.  Thus,  there 
win  be  no  question  as  to  how  deduc- 
tions for  research  and  development  ex- 
penses should  be  treated  for  U.S. 
income  tax  purposes.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  goes  far  beyond  a  simple 
extension  of  the  existing  moratorium 
and  provides  a  permanent  solution  to 
this  problem. 

In  1981,  we  also  required  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  implications  of  this 
tax  treatment  of  domestic  research 
and  development  expenses.  This  study 
was  to  have  been  completed  in  Febru- 
ary of  1982.  It  still  has  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  for  our  review. 

It  is  clearly  up  to  Congress  to  take 
action  on  this  critical  problem.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  guidance  from  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  is  Indicated  by  the  inordinate 
delays  experienced  in  the  development 
of  the  study  that  we  required  in  the 
1981  Tax  Act.  Last  month  the  1-year 
anniversary  of  the  due  date  for  this 
study  came  and  went,  and  still  we  have 
not  seen  the  study. 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  companies 
affected  by  this  regulation  decided  to 
take  action  on  their  own  and  commis- 
sioned Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  to  con- 
duct a  similar  study  of  major  research 
and  development  spenders  in  the 
United  States.  Among  other  things, 
this  study,  which  was  released  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  found  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  Nation  in  the 
world  requiring  the  allocation  of  do- 
mestic research  and  development  ex- 
penses to  foreign-source  income.  In 
fact,  many  other  developed  countries 
are  working  hard  to  attract  and  stimu- 
late research  and  development  activi- 
ties within  their  borders.  Moreover, 
UJ3.  company  research  and  develop- 
ment investment  is  growing  faster  in 
foreign  markets  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  the  companies  re- 
spondhig  to  the  survey  indicated  that 
regiilation  1.861-8  is  a  significant 
factor  in  their  decisions  to  locate  re- 
search and  development  activities 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  export  re- 
search and  development,  we  not  only 
export  Jobs;  we  also  export  oiu-  nation- 
al productivity  and  only  serve  to  fur- 
ther weaken  our  competitive  standing 
in  the  international  marketplace.  If  we 
are  going  to  return  this  Nation  to  its 
status  as  a  vital  producer  of  goods  that 
the  world  needs,  then  research  and  de- 
velopment must  lead  the  way. 

As  if  we  needed  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  research  and  development  to 
our  national  economy,  Japan,  our  fa- 
vorite example  and  scapegoat  of  late, 
provides  a  greater  number  of  research 
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and  development  incentives  to  Indus- 
try and  individuals  than  any  other 
country.  Where  at  one  time  "Made  in 
Jm>an"  was  synonymous  with  poor 
quality  and  cheap  imitations  of  U.S. 
goods.  Japan  now  leads  the  world  in 
developing  and  producing  high-qual- 
ity, innovative,  high-technology  prod- 
ucts that  Americans  and  citizens  of 
other  nations  are  lining  up  to  pur- 
chase. 

It  is  time  this  Government  and  this 
country  recognized  the  important 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  restore  in- 
dustrial productivity  and  to  regain  our 
position  in  the  industrialized  world. 
Enacting  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  created  by  regulation  1.861-8 
is  but  one  of  the  steps  that  we  should 
be  taking  to  realize  these  vital  goals, 
but  it  Is  a  very  important  step.  We 
must  move  quickly  to  eliminate  this 
significant  disincentive  to  domestic  re- 
search and  development  activities  once 
and  for  all.* 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  PROPOSED 
FOR  ERNEST  L.  WRENTMORE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCAUPORHIA 
EN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKFSCSEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  to 
award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Ernest  L. 
Wrentmore  of  Penn  Valley,  Calif. 

Mr.  Wrentmore,  at  the  age  of  13,  was 
the  youngest  man  to  have  served  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France  during  World  War  I.  Even  at 
such  a  young  age,  Mr.  Wrentmore  ex- 
hibited great  bravery  and  valor  during 
his  tour  of  duty.  While  serving  with 
the  Elxpeditionary  Forces  in  France, 
he  was  gassed  and  wounded  whUe  car- 
rying messages  across  a  bullet-swept 
field  to  another  unit  of  U.S.  troops, 
thus  allowing  his  company  to  advance. 
His  commanding  officer,  MaJ.  E.  C. 
Allworth,  cited  Mr.  Wrentmore's 
entire  toiu-  of  combat  as  "above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Mr.  Wrentmore  was  awarded  a 
battle  star  citation  in  October  1918  as 
well  as  the  Purple  Heart  in  May  1933 
by  the  War  Department  for  his  heroic 
actions  in  World  War  I.  He  also  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  study  at 
West  Point  BCllltary  Academy  and  a 
recommendation  for  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  by  his  commanding  offi- 
cer. Major  Allworth. 

Due  to  a  fire  which  destroyed  the 
headquarters  of  Mr.  Wrentmore's 
company  and  all  recommendations 
and  paperwork  regarding  his  tour  of 
service,  Mr.  Wrentmore  did  not  receive 
the  proper  recognition  for  his  distin- 
giiished  service.  I  feel  that  Congress 
should  seize  the  opportunity  to  show 
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our  Nation's  appreciation,  no  matter 
how  belated,  for  the  extraonttnary 
valor  and  courage  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Wrentmore  during  World  War  I. 
Mr.  Wrentmore  should  not  be  denied 
any  longer  the  recognition  he  de- 
serves. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
Notwitbstandlnc  any  provision  of  section 
tT44  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  U  authorized 
to  award,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Ernest  L.  Wrentmore. 
fonnerly  a  private.  Company  I,  Sixtieth 
Regiment.  United  SUtes  Infantry,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  great  courage  on  October  14. 
1918.  when  be  was  dispatched  by  his  compa- 
ny commander  to  carry  messages  across  a 
bullet-swept  field  to  another  unit  of  our 
troops,  thus  pennlttlng  bis  company  to  ad- 
vancca 


CHRONICLING  THE  GROWTH  OP 
SEESSEL'S  SUPERMARKETS 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 


OP 
ni  THX  HOnSK  OP  KKFBXSEMTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  March  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  li£r.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  today  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  a  Memphis  based, 
family  owned  grocery  store  chain. 
Today,  Seessel's  Supermarkets  mark 
the  beginning  of  125  years  of  business 
and  service  to  our  community. 

In  Memphis,  Seessel's  has  become  a 
household  word  representing  the  high- 
est standards  in  retail  merchandising. 
Since  1858,  the  Seessel  family  has  op- 
erated the  type  of  quality,  innovative 
business  which  has  t>ecome  the  hall- 
mark of  this  country's  true  success  sto- 
ries. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  on 
February  27,  1983,  chronicling  the 
growth  of  Seessel's  Supermarkets 
along  with  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Memphis. 

The  article  follows: 

SiXSSKL'S  CKLEBRATIlfG  CHAIN  OP  129  Yean 

(By  Emmett  Maum) 

What  began  125  years  ago  as  a  downtown 
butcher  shop  owned  by  a  German  immi- 
grant has  evolved  Into  a  grocery  store  chain 
with  seven  locations.  Some  services  have 
changed,  others  have  been  added,  but 
through  it  all  a  Seessel  has  lead  the  way. 

Founder  Henry  Seessel  opened  The  Cen- 
tral BCarket  on  Main  in  1858.  On  Wednesday 
his  family's  fifth  generation  will  start  a 
celebration  that  will  last  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Seessel's  Supermarkets,  a  privately  owned 
company.  Is  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the 
Mid-South.  The  chain  has  introduced  sever- 
al limovatlons  in  the  Memphis  market,  said 
Arthiu-  N.  Seessel  III,  44.  company  presi- 
dent. They  Include: 

Selling  frozen  foods  and  generic  foods. 

Air-conditioning  grocery  stores. 
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S4'ann'"g  at  checkout  counters. 
Providing    a    playground    for    children 
whose  parents  were  sbopping  at  the  store 
on  Union.  The  playground  existed  In  the 
1950s. 

Delivering  groceries  "in  a  big  way."  The 
service  ended  In  1962. 

Being  the  first  of  larger  food  stores  to 
charge  groceries,  and  it  stUl  has  credit  ac- 
counts with  some  customen. 

Its  executive  positions  have  passed 
through  five  generations  and  present  execu- 
tives hope  their  children  will  enter  Into  the 
business.  The  presldmt's  brother,  Jerry,  41, 
is  executive  vice  president,  and  their  cousin, 
Richard,  35.  la  vice  president  of  food  serv- 
ices. Arthur  N.  Seessel  Jr.,  who  retired  five 
years  ago  at  age  65.  and  his  brother,  Sam 
Seessel.  who  retired  three  years  ago  at  63, 
are  cochairmen. 

Sales  volume  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1980,  said  the  company  president.  During 
that  period.  Seessel's  doubled  the  size  of  Its 
store  at  Poplar  and  Perldna  and  opened 
stores  at  Quince  and  Ridgeway  roads,  and  In 
Southaven. 

This  year  Seessel's  may  construct  its  larg- 
est supermarket— a  40,000-Bquare-foot  store 
at  Oermantown  Road  and  Farmington  Road 
in  Geimantown. 

If  built,  it  will  be  the  dominant  store  In  a 
shopping  center  planned  by  Memphis-based 
Malone  &,  Hyde,  Inc.  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  food  distributors,  said  SeesseL  Plans 
for  the  store  were  approved  by  the  Oerman- 
town Design  and  Review  Committee,  and 
will  be  presented  to  the  Oermantown  mayor 
and  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Because  the  chain  is  privately  held,  Sees- 
sel did  not  reveal  sales  and  profits.  "Our 
profit  margin  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 
percent,  about  average  for  the  supermarket 
industry,"  he  said.  Seessel's  and  other  su- 
permarket chains  get  their  net  income  from 
the  sales  volume,  rather  than  a  big  margin. 
Seessel's  retains  the  same  basic  attitude  it 
had  125  years  ago,  he  said. 

"Our  attitude  is  that  we  are  Memphians. 
We  like  Memphis  and  Its  people  and  enjoy 
serving  them.  And  want  to  continue  to  bene- 
fit the  community  and  those  with  whom  we 
work.  We  feel  service,  quality  and  good 
prices  equal  values.  That  creed  was  passed 
on  by  Seessel's  predecessors,  and  will  go  to 
the  next  generation  of  Seessels  Involved  in 
the  business." 

That  attitude,  coupled  with  its  "family  of 
employes,"  has  been  responsible  for  Sees- 
sel's continued  success.  Arthur  N.  Seessel  III 
said.  "Employes  make  a  business.  You  can 
buUd  the  finest  faculties,  but  without  good 
employes  the  company  won't  succeed  too 
well." 

Seessel's  philosophy  Is  to  do  something 
corjstructlve  that  will  have  an  Impact  on  the 
community,  he  said.  It  attempts  to  Include 
company  employes,  "by  far  our  greatest 
asset,"  said  Seessel.  Seessel's  Supermarkets 
believes  in  business,  civic  and  cultural  con- 
tributions, he  said. 

Arthur  N.  Seessel  III  has  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  Jerry  Seessel,  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  and  Richard  Seessel,  a  son.  They 
would  like  to  see  as  many  of  their  children 
as  possible  Join  the  firm  later.  Seessel's  has 
refuted  periodic  rumors  that  it  would  sell 
out  to  others.  Malone  &  Hyde,  owner  of 
Giant  Poods  of  America  and  Plc-Pac  Pood 
Stores,  and  developer  of  and  supplier  to  Big 
Star  Stores,  has  been  most  prominently 
mentioned  as  a  possible  buyer. 

"We  buy  our  groceries  from  Malone  Si 
Hyde,  an  exceUent  firm.  We  think  highly  of 
J.  R.  Hyde  HI.  its  chairman  and  president. 
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However,  we  have  no  intention  of  selling  to 
Malone  it  Hyde  or  anyone  else,"  Arthur 
Seessel  in  said. 

The  chain  kicked  off  its  125th  annivemry 
celebraUon  last  Sunday  with  a  party  for  ita 
686  employes,  half  of  whom  are  part-time 
worketa,  at  the  White  Station  High  School 
Auditoritmi.  The  event  gave  employes  a 
peek  Into  special  evenU  tliat  the  city's 
oldest  grocery  chain  has  in  store  for  ita 
birthday. 

They  were  told  the  company  wHl  bankroll 
an  annual  $5,000  four-year  eoUete  scholar- 
ship for  a  Seonel's  emidoye  or  dependent  A 
10  per  cent  discount  on  grocery  purchases 
will  be  given  to  employes  working  for  tlie 
chain  10  years  or  more.  Ninety  employes— or 
30  per  cent  of  full-time  workers— have  been 
with  Seessel's  a  decade  or  more. 

Paster  and  memorabilia  contests  are 
scheduled  in  March.  Theme  of  the  poster 
competition  for  students  in  grades  4-0  and 
7-0  will  be  "The  Supermarket  of  the 
Future."  The  contest  has  been  approved  by 
dty,  county  and  many  private  schoola.  said 
SeesseL  The  poster  contest  Is  designed  to 
encourage  students  to  combine  factual  in- 
formation with  their  creattve  concepU 
about  the  futive,  and  to  apply  the  Ideas  to 
an  Institution  they  know— the  family  super- 
market. The  other  aim  Is  to  expose  the 
public  to  children's  vtsualisation  of  on* 
av>ect  of  the  future.  Grand  prise  for  each 
division  will  be  an  Atari  video  commitcr 
system. 

Of  the  monorabilla  contest,  Seessel  says. 
"Search  your  attic,  drag  out  your  scrapbook. 
as  your  grandmother.  Seessel's  wants  to 
find  interesting  material  related  to  our  his- 
tory of  the  grocery  business  in  Memphis. 
We  are  looking  for  Items  dating  from  the 
opening  of  our  original  Main  store  in  1868 
to  the  opening  of  our  Union  store  in  1041." 
Competition  will  be  In  four  categorlea— ad- 
vertising, dociiments,  merchandising  and 
grocery  products  and/or  packaging.  The 
grand  prize  for  the  best  overall  entry  from 
any  category  will  be  a  $500  gift  certificate 
from  Seessel's. 

In  March  a  multimedia  advertising  cam- 
paign  will  start,  focusing  on  the  anniversa- 
ry. 

The  company's  founder  moved  and 
changed  the  names  of  his  businesses  fre- 
quently. Nine  years  after  starting  his  meat 
shop  Henry  Seessel  opened  A.  Seessel  and 
Sons,  a  staU  in  the  City  Market  in  Old 
Market  Square.  Two  years  later,  he  started 
A.  Seessel  and  Sons  Dry  Goods.  In  1872- 
during  the  decade  that  saw  yellow  fevar 
ravage  Memphis  and  bankrupt  the  dtp- 
Henry  Seessel  opened  his  second  store 
called  The  Central  Market. 

The  Memphis  Appeal,  a  forerunner  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal,  chronicled  that 
opening:  "At  No.  72  Jefferson,  comer  of 
Third,  opposite  the  European  Hotel,  not  far 
from  the  theater,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Ex- 
position Building,  stands  the  new  Central 
Market,  owned  by  H.  Seessel  Sr..  the  great 
butcher  of  Memphis.  It  will  be  opened  to- 
morrow (Oct.  14,  1872)  with  a  great  dlsplap 
of  the  finest  beef,  mutton,  hog  and  venison 
in  the  state.  The  Central  Market  wiU  be 
found  very  convenient  to  all  that  part  o« 
town  lying  between  Poplar  and  Beale  Strasi 
markets." 

In  1900,  The  Central  Market  moved  to  16 
South  Second,  and  the  name  changed  »o 
Arthur  N.  Seessel's  Market.  In  191T,  tt 
moved  to  18  North  Second.  In  that  mov*. 
Arthur  N.  Seessel  Incorporated  the  boat  of 
Clarence  Saunders'  ideas  into  his  store. 
Saunders'  self-service  Plggly  Wlggly 
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HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  nmraTLVAif  u 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  March  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
the  Jobs  and  emergency  assistance  leg- 
islation for  the  unemployed  unfortu- 
nately seem  to  Ignore  one  of  the  most 
tragic  consequences  of  this  economic 
depression— the  brutal  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  deprived  of 
basic  health  care  because  they  lose 
their  group  coverage  when  they  lose 
their  Jobs. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  both  an  emergency  pro- 
gram and  a  permanent  program  pro- 
viding health  insurance  at  affordable 
rates  for  up  to  18  months  after  an  In- 
dividual loses  his  or  her  Job.  This  bill 
is  the  House  companion  to  S.  307  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Donald  Riegle  of 
Michigan. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  quick 
action  in  this  area.  At  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve.  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  Director 
Alice  Rivlln  testified  that  of  the  12 
million  Americans  out  of  work.  7.4  mil- 
lion had  been  laid  off.  Including  de- 
pendents, this  leaves  some  10.7  million 
persons  lacking  health  insurance  cov- 
erage because  of  Job  loss.  More  are 
losing  coverage  every  day. 

This  is  a  tragedy  for  both  the  unem- 
ployed workers  and  their  families  and 
the  entire  health  care  system  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Even  though  many  private  company 
health  plans  offer  conversion  options 
for  unemployed  workers,  the  premi- 
ums—iisually  about  $200  a  month— are 
out  of  reach  for  the  worker  who  must 
also  pay  his  mortgage,  heat  a  home, 
and  feed  a  family  on  an  average  $700- 
a-month  unemplojmient  check.  These 
workers  face  two  unacceptable  op- 
tions—either delajrlng  and  neglecting 
needed  health  care  or  losing  their 
homes  and  life  savings  to  huge  medical 
bills. 

There  can  be  no  more  tragic  a  com- 
ment on  utB  as  a  society  than  the  fact 
that  in  the  State  with  the  highest  un- 
employment, where  400,000  workers 
lost  their  health  insurance,  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  rose  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II.  Study  after  study 
shows  that  increased  unemplojrment 
means  increased  deaths  from  heart 
disease.  cirrhosiB  of  the  liver,  and 
other  stress-linked  disorders. 

Unemployment  tremendously  strains 
our  heiJth  care  system.  Because  im- 
employed  workers  postpone  treatment 
until  conditions  need  major,  expensive 
attention,  they  turn  to  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  for  treatment.  Most 
cannot  pay  for  this  care  and  the  hospi- 
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tal  must  absorb  the  cost,  adding  about 
$30  a  day  to  the  cost  for  other  insured 
patients. 

The  Public  Health  Hospital  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  has  recently  shut  its  door 
on  weekends  to  everyone  because  it 
can  no  longer  afford  to  treat  unin- 
siu-ed  patients.  Dr.  Richard  Thomp- 
kins  of  the  Seattle  Public  Health  Hos- 
pital testified  before  our  Health  Sub- 
committee that  "economic  realities 
soon  may  force  us  to  either  turn  away 
people  who  desperately  need  our  help 
...  or  close  our  doors  permanently." 
He  warned  that  we  are  moving  closer 
to  an  "unequal  two-tiered  health  care 
ssrstem"— one  for  those  who  can  pay 
and  another  for  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
and  the  uninsured  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  are  a  far 
better  and  more  decent  society  than 
one  which  would  tolerate  such  a 
system.  My  bill  establishes  a  combined 
Federal.  State,  and  private  effort  to 
provide  a  permanent  program  of  up  to 
18  months  of  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  those  who  are  laid  off  because 
of  economic  conditions  in  the  future. 
In  addition,  this  bill  establishes  a  tem- 
porary program  to  provide  up  to  a 
year  of  coverage  for  those  currently 
unemployed. 

This  is  a  modest  program— voluntary 
for  the  worker  and  requiring  some  fi- 
nancial c<Hitribution  on  his  part.  Yet  it 
is  an  affordable  contribution  for  some- 
one collecting  unemployment  and 
would  entitle  the  unemployed  worker 
and  his  family  to  the  Federal  mini- 
mum standard  for  benefits  which 
would  be  comparable  to  those  offered 
under  medicare,  including  comprehen- 
sive medical  and  hospital  protection. 

The  permanent  program  consists  of 
two  parts.  First,  all  employers  must 
continue  health  insurance  coverage 
for  their  unemployed  workers— under 
existing  payment  ratios— for  at  least  6 
months  following  an  involuntary  sev- 
erance. In  addition,  the  employer  must 
participate  in  a  State  insurance  pool 
which  would  provide  another  year  of 
protection.  In  the  pool,  the  worker 
would  pay  20  percent  of  the  premium 
cost— about  $20  to  $30  a  month  for 
family  coverage.  Workers  would  be  eli- 
gible either  for  pool  insurance  cover- 
age for  up  to  12  months  after  their 
own  coverage  expires  or  for  60  days 
after  they  become  gainfully  employed, 
whichever  comes  first.  An  employed 
worker  would  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  this  program  only  if  the  individual 
were  not  eligible  for  other  health  in- 
surance protection,  such  as  spousal  or 
paternal  insurance,  medicare,  or  med- 
icaid. 

The  State  insurance  pools  would  be 
regulated  by  the  States,  not  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  financing  during  peri- 
ods of  sustained  high  imemployment, 
the  legislation  provides  for  Federal 
contributions  to  State  pools  when  the 
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national  unemplojrment  rate  exceeds 
7.5  percent  and  the  State's  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  110  percent  of  the  nation- 
al rate  for  the  previous  6  months. 

The  emergency  insurance  program 
would  cover  those  who  have  been  laid 
off  since  June  1, 1981,  and  who  are  not 
eligible  for  the  permanent  program. 
Under  this  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would 
enroll  all  eligible  individuals  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis.  All  individuals  eligible 
for  participation  in  this  program 
would  receive  benefits  equal  to  the 
Federal  minimniTi  medicare  benefits 
and  would  pay  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  premium. 

As  soon  as  an  insurance  pool  is  es- 
tablished within  the  unemployed  per- 
son's State,  the  administration  of  the 
program  would  shift  to  the  State  pool. 
The  individual  would  continue  to  pay 
20  percent  of  the  insurance  premium 
and.  unlike  the  long-term  program, 
the  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tribute the  remaining  80  percent.  The 
temporary  program  would  be  com- 
pletely phased  out  as  soon  as  the  per- 
manent program  is  in  place. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  this  approach 
because  It  creates  no  new  major  Feder- 
al programs  and  utilizes  the  existing 
private  sector  mechanisms  for  dealing 
with  this  critical  problem.  Because  the 
permanent  program  is  financed  by  a 
large  number  of  active  employers  and 
employees  and  benefits  a  strictly  limit- 
ed population,  the  cost  promises  to  be 
manageable. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  begun  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  problem,  and  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  wUl  act 
quickly  before  there  is  further  damage 
and  stiff ering.« 


PROMOTING  PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  SCIENCE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OrCAUrORNIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPSESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1983 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
are  to  reach  to  the  roots  of  the  prob- 
lem of  scientific  and  technological  lit- 
eracy in  America,  we  must  focus  on 
those  methods  readily  available  which 
are  both  efficient  and  cost  effective. 
One  of  these  methods  is  public  televi- 
sion programing,  which  is  now  avail- 
able to  well  over  90  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population.  The  public  understanding 
of  science  program  (PUOS)  at  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  is  vital  to 
accomplishing  this  goal.  The  language 
of  H.R.  1310,  the  Emergency  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  Act,  es- 
tablishes a  renewed  priority  for  such 
programs.  In  the  past,  the  PUOS  has 
been  responsible  for  programs  such  as 
"Nova"  and  "3-2-1  Contact",  the  sci- 
ence series  for  8-  to  12-year-olds. 

But  while  both  these  programs  have 
attracted  wide  audiences,  they  have 
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been  unable  to  secure  significant  fi- 
nancial support  through  corporate  un- 
derwriting. Less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  of  "Nova"  is  financed  by  under- 
writers: thus,  without  fimding  from 
the  PUOS.  over  four-fifths  of  the  $5 
million  program  must  be  financed  by 
local  public  television  stations.  For  "3- 
2-1  Contact,"  there  is  a  similar  story. 
Only  a  single  underwriter  was  avail- 
able for  the  first  series  and  there  is  no 
underwriting  money  for  the  second 
series,  now  in  production. 

The  public  television  station  in  San 
Jose.  Calif  .—KTEH— has  faced  exactly 
the  same  problem  in  its  effort  to 
produce  two  promising  new  public  tel- 
evision programs,  a  weekly  series 
"Tommorrow/Today"  and  2-hour  spe- 
cial entitled  "A  Quarter  Century  in 
Space."  designed  to  air  nationwide  in 
conjunction  with  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  creation  of  NASA  next  falL 
"Tommorrow/Today"  was  originally 
produced  as  a  local  13  part  series  and 
carried  on  public  television  stations  In 
23  markets.  The  staff  of  the  Institute 
of  Electrical  &  Electronic  Engineers 
(IEEE)  magazine  Spectrum  serves  as 
consultants  and  the  IEEE's  board  has 
formally  endorsed  the  program  and  its 
fundralsing  initiatives.  Unfortunately, 
after  an  18-month  effort,  the  corpo- 
rate underwriting  necessary  to 
produce  a  new  series  for  nationwide 
distribution  is  unavailable.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  program  which 
could  significantly  increase  our  imder- 
standing  of  new  technological  develop- 
ments and  their  impact  on  our  society. 
The  first  program  of  the  series  ad- 
dressed ultrasound,  medical  imaging 
systems  that  substitute  for  X-rays;  the 
history  of  microelectronics  from  the 
transistor  to  today's  tiny  silicon  inte- 
grated circuits,  and  recombinant  DNA. 
Other  programs  focused  on  subjects 
rani^big  from  computer  crime  and 
solar  cells  to  regulations  which  en- 
courage dumping  rather  than  recy- 
cling of  hazardous  chemicals. 

"A  Quarter  Century  in  Space"  is  also 
being  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  wvrv.  Spectrum  staff.  And.  like 
"Tomorrow/Today."  it  has  been 
imable  to  attract  corporate  underwrit- 
ing. Since  it  is  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  NASA  anniversary  next  fall,  it  will 
probably  not  be  produced  at  all  unless 
corporate  support  can  be  found  within 
the  next  month. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  programing 
is  not  limited  to  viewers  at  home.  Both 
"Nova"  and  "3-2-1  Contact"  have  been 
widely  used  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  With  sufficient  fund- 
ing, WNET  in  New  York  wUl  join 
KTEH  to  develop  the  instructional 
packages  for  in-school  use  of  both  pro- 
grams. 

With  a  revitalized  public  under- 
standing of  science  program,  program- 
ing like  this  has  a  renewed  chance  of 
actually  getting  on  the  air  rather  than 
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simply  gathering  dust  on  the  shelves 
as  at  present.* 


THE  DEMOCRATS'  CAMPAIGN 
RHETORIC 


HON.  JAMES  &  MARTIN 

or  HOKTH  CAKOLDIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirr  ATIVES 

Wedneaday,  March  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  already,  four  Democrats 
have  declared  their  candidacies  for 
President,  almost  2  years  before  the 
election.  With  the  long  campaign  and 
an  endless  river  of  rhetoric  stretching 
out  before  us,  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member these  words  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith: "The  true  use  of  speech  is  not 
so  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to 
conceal  them."  Political  speeches  in 
particular  must  be  read  with  care  to 
find  the  gulf  that  divides  profession 
from  practice. 

Thus.  Mr.  Mondale  told  us  last  week 
in  announcing  his  candidacy  how 
much  he  cares  about  the  downtrodden 
and  the  unemployed.  But  he  supports 
domestic  content  legislation,  which 
would  protect  Jobs  of  auto  workers  by 
taking  away  the  Jobs  of  people  in  ship- 
ping, trade,  and  other  industries,  in- 
cluding farming  if  it  triggers  a  real 
trade  war;  and  would  also  force  con- 
sumers to  pay  higher  auto  prices.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  this  legislation  would 
result  in  a  net  loss  of  66.000  Jobs  and 
would  raise  car  prices  by  an  estimated 
$333  per  vehicle.  Is  that  pro-Jobs  and 
pro-consumer? 

He  also  talked  about  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  education.  That  is  Just  great; 
but  he  refuses  to  support  competency 
testing  for  teachers,  which  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  Improving  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  the  Nation's  class- 
rooms and  the  quality  of  learning. 

Jimmy  Carter's  Vice  President  confi- 
dently declared,  "I  know  how  to 
defend  this  country."  It  must  be  a  top- 
secret  plan.  All  we  know  about  it  is 
that  he  calls  for  cutting  defense 
spending,  which  has  had  to  be  acceler- 
ated by  President  Reagan  largely  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  the  Carter- 
Mondale  administration.  Presumably, 
we  will  be  stronger  and  more  secure 
with  less.  He  says  he  stands  behind 
the  Camp  David  accords,  one  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  major  achievements,  but 
he  denounces  President  Reagan's 
Middle  East  peace  plan  of  last  Septem- 
ber, which  is  completely  consistent 
with  the  accords. 

Mr.  Mondale  was  the  Vice  President 
of  an  administration  that  became  syn- 
onymous with  retreat  abroad,  inflation 
and  rising  taxes  at  home,  and  disarray 
everywhere.  He  ought  to  be  the  candi- 
date of  the  amnesiacs  •  •  •  lest  we 
forget. 
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structure  and  revitalise  our  basic  manufac- 
turing indurtries",  "expand  our  tiigh  tech- 
nology growth  industries";  "invest  in  long- 
term  basic  research"  and  "disseminate  the 
l>enefits  of  new  technologies"  (the  mori- 
bund Synthetic  ruels  Corporation  comes  to 
mind). 

The  government  will  also  increase  aid  to 
education:  renovate  the  "public  infrastruc- 
ture": manage  the  transitimi  of  workers 
from  manufacturing  to  liigh  tedmology  in- 
dustries: and  it  will  have  a  new  bureaucracy, 
the  "Economic  Cooperation  0>uneU"  for 
"gathering  the  facta"  and  "anticipating 
proldems."  All  tliis  will  restore  "the  pioneer 
spirit." 

These  Democrats  have  little  to  say  about 
how  they  will  finance  their  ambitious  ideas 
to  save  our  country.  Budget  and  tax  policy 
do  not  interest  thun  very  much,  occupying 
only  several  paragraphs  of  the  report  One 
of  the  few  statements,  on  public  infrastruc- 
ture Investment,  tells  us.  "The  question  of 
how  best  to  finance  these  programs  will 
have  to  be  resolved  in  the  future."  The 
Democrats'  estimates  from  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  amount  to  $3S  to  40  billion 
a  year. 

Tet  they  also  say  they  believe  a  balanced 
budget  ia  "very  Important"  and  that  we 
must  "control  federal  spending."  But  one 
can  search  page  after  page  of  the  report 
without  finding  a  clue  as  to  what,  if  any 
programs  they  would  cut.  except,  perhaps, 
defense.  About  all  we  are  told  is  that  "deci- 
sions must  be  made  In  our  spending  prior- 
ities" and  "we  must  strengthen  our  congres- 
sional budget  process  and  constantly  review 
existing  government  spending  and  tax  pro- 
grams." 

Thus,  the  bold  new  "Direction  for  the 
l»80's"  will  require  either  a  huge  tax  In- 
crease or  will  result  in  even  worse  deficits 
tiian  those  now  projected.  The  Democrats' 
answer  to  the  crisis  of  private  Investment  Is 
more  government  spending.  Behind  the  rhe- 
torical mask  of  invotment  and  productivity 
lies  a  policy  of  more  of  the  same;  a  policy 
whose  professed  aim  is  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation,  but  whose  past  short 
term  successes  led  In  the  long  run  to  higher 
unemployment  and  inflation— and  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Reagan. 

Are  the  Democrats  the  party  of  the  work- 
tngman  and  the  hard  pressed  middle  class, 
as  they  claim  to  be?  Of  the  elderly?  Are 
they  the  party  of  compassion?  In  pondering 
the  gulf  between  their  rhetoric  and  their 
policies,  we  should  take  note  of  Gibbon's 
comment  on  Caesar.  "By  declaring  himself 
the  protector  of  the  people,  he  had  subvert- 
ed the  constitution  of  his  country."* 


SINATT  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occw. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerisation  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
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Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marlcs  section  of  the  CoHoaassioirAi, 
RccoRO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conchicting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  3,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
DaUy  Digest  of  today's 'Rkoro. 

Mketihgs  Schxduucd 

1ICARCH4 
t):30ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaoiures 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  programs,  focusing 
on   nuclear  energy   programs  (other 
than  breeder  reactor  programs). 

SD-368 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
tmemployment     situation     for     the 
month  of  February. 

SI>-628 
10:00  ajn. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's federalism  proposals. 

SD-21S 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  216.  proposed 
Federal  Anti-Tampering  Act. 

SD-228 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration. 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals, all  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-19a 

MARCH  7 

8:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hmnan  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-116 
9:00  a.m. 
'Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  legal  ramifi- 
cations of  constitutional  amendment 
proposals,  including  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 3,  with  the  specific  goal  of  re- 
versing the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Roe  against  Wade,  relating  to  the 
right  to  abortion. 

SI>-226 
9:  SO  a.m. 
'Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Energy  Emergency 
Preparedness  Act  (Public  Law  97-229). 

SD-36<I 
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10:001 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.a  RepresenUUve  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  voluntary  contributions  to 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations. 

SD-192 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1984  Congres- 
sional Budget. 

SD-808 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimte  hearings  on  S.  539,  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Nation's  immigration 
laws. 

SR-418 

2:00  p  Jn. 
'Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  appropriating  funds  for  Job 
assistance  programs,  committee  report 
to  the  Budget  Committee,  and  budget 
deferrals  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  the  Depart- 
meat  of  Commerce,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

SD-102 

MARCH  8 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Department  of  Energy's 
conservation  and  supply  programs. 

SD-366 
9:30  ajn. 
p<^nfc'"g,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devel(K>ment. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  held  hearings  on  S.  589,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  capital 
improvement  projects  on  Quam. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
SUtes. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Conrail. 

SD-138 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environments!  Pollution  Solwommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  4S1.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  tlm>ugh 
1987  for  clean  water  programs,  and  8. 
432.  extending  the  1984  compliance 
date  for  certain  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  with  Tuvalu  (Ex.  W.  96th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.).  Treaty  of  Friendship 
with  the  Republic  of  KiribaU  (Ex.  A, 
96th  Cong.,  2d  sees.).  Treaty  with  Cook 
Islands  on  Friendship  and  Delimita- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Boundary  (Ex.  P. 
96th  Cong..  2d  seas.),  and  the  Treaty 
with  New  Zealand  on  the  DellmiUtlon 
of  the  Maritime  Boundary  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Tokelau  (Treaty 
Doc.  97-5). 

SD-419 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Edu- 
cation for  Economic  Security  Act,  and 
to  review  math  and  science  education 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proijosed 
legislation  authorizing  ftmds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407.  Ci4>itol 

Joint  Economic 
To   resume   hearings   to   examine   the 
Impact  of  the  President's  new  federal- 
ism program  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

2212  Raybum  Building 
11:30  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
reconunendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
research  and  environment  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  United  States/ Afri- 
can relations. 

SD-419 

Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Federal  minority 
business  development  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

SR-428A 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
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year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8-407.  Capitol 
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8:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Servioea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  educa- 
tion block  grant,  and  impact  aid. 

8D-116 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  607.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

SR-232A 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  soil  and  water  oHiserva- 
tion  programs. 

SR-328A 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Trannwrtation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  615.  providing 
for  a  free  market  to  establish  long- 
term  incentives  to  produce  and  market 
ample  natiu^  gas  supplies  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  and  related  measures,  in- 
cluding S.  60,  S.  239,  S.  291,  S.  293,  and 

S.  370. 

SI>-366 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  investigate 
alleged  involvement  of  organized 
crime  and  mismanagement  of  funds  in 
the  hotel  and  r^taurant  workers 
union  (HEREIU). 

SD-342 


10:00  I 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  ReUted  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-538 
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To  hold  hearings 
lations. 


Judiciary 
To  hold 

tiCHlS. 


lBusin<i8 


SmaU 
Business 
require 
nancing 
Business 
Certified 
gram. 


Health 
aid 


8:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 
Labor, 

cation. 

mittee 
To  hold 

timates 

tlonal 

(or  the 

ti<m 

search 


SD-419 


hearings  on  the  proposed 
for  Econ<Mnlc  Security  Act, 
math  and  science  educa- 
in  elraientary  and  sec- 


SD-430 


flelated  Agencies  Subcommlt- 


heirings 


on  proposed  budget  es- 
flscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
Service  of  the  E>epartment 


SD-192 


Subcommittee 

on  U.S./European  re- 


SD-419 

t^earlngs  on  pending  nomina- 

SO-226 


D  eeting,  to  mark  up  S.  499,  to 
he  usage  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
a  connection  with  the  Small 
Administration's  section  503 
Development  Company  pro- 


SR-428A 


MARCH  10 


and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


h<uingsi 


on  proposed  budget  es- 

fiscal  year  1984  for  voca- 

adult  education,  education 

landlcapped,  and  rehabilita- 

and    handicapped    re- 

SD-116 


lor 
aid 


services 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authoriitng  funds  (or  (iacal  year 
19M  (or  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment at  Commerce,  (ocusing  on  (isher- 
les  programs. 

SR-253 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sut>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
the  overall  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  gen- 
eral administration.  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  International 
Trade  Administration,  n.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration,  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office,  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration. National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Minority  Business  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Economic  and  Statistical 
Analysis,  and  the  Biu-eau  of  the 
Census. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuves 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  61S.  provid- 
ing for  a  free  market  to  establish  long- 
term  incentives  to  produce  and  market 
ample  natural  gas  supplies  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  and  related  measures,  in- 
cluding S.  60,  S.  239,  S.  291.  S.  293,  and 
S.  370. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under  the   subcommittee's 
Jiuisidictlon. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

uuu- Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    automobUe 
safety,  focusing  on  occupant  protec- 
tion. 

SD-562 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  431,  author- 
izing   funds    for    fiscal    years    1983 
through    1987   for   clean   water   pro- 
grams, and  S.  432,  extending  the  1984 
compliance  date  for  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

SD-^0« 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  Taiwan 
Communique. 

SD-326 


March  2, 1983 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
AlcoboUam  and  Drug  Abuse  Suboommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  occurring 
from  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  imitation  controlled  sub- 
stances, known  as  look-alike  drugs. 

8D-838 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jiulsdiction. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-192 

Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

SD-406 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings   on    automobile 
safety,  foctislng  on  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment  and   industry   in   bringing   im- 
proved car  safety  technology  to  the 
marketplace. 

SR-253 
9:30  ajn. 
*  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  615,  provid- 
ing for  a  free  market  to  establish  long- 
term  incentives  to  produce  and  market 
ample  natural  gas  supplies  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  and  related  measures,  in- 
cluding S.  60,  S.  239,  S.  291,  S.  293,  and 
S.  370. 

SI>-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  tax 
preferences  for  banks,  credit  unions, 
savings    and    loan    associations,    and 
other  financial  services. 

SD-215 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8-407,  Civltol 


March  2, 1983 


MARCH  la 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  615,  provid- 
ing for  a  free  market  to  establish  long 
term  incentives  to  produce  and  market 
ample  natural  gas  supplies  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  and  related  measures,  in- 
cluding S.  60,  S.  239,  S.  291,  S.  293,  and 
&370. 

SD-366 

MARCH  14 

8:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  In- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  and  educational  re- 
search and  training  activities  overseas. 

SD-116 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric    Administration,     Depart- 
ment   of     Commerce,     focusing     on 
weather  and  satellite  programs. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  267,  to  facilitate 
the    development    of    interstate    coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  by  grant- 
ing  the   Federal   power   of   eminent 
domain  to  those  Interstate  pipelines 
which  are  determined  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

SD-366 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  Amtrak. 

SR-2S3 
Finance 

Economic  Growth,  Employment  and  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  41,  to  extend  the 
revenue  sharing  program  for  local  gov- 
ernments through  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  S.  525,  to  require  that  installment 
payments  of  revenue  sharing  alloca- 
tions be  paid  at  the  beglimlng  of  each 
quarter. 

SD-215 

MARCH  15 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  educa- 
tion statistics,  bilingual  education,  and 
libraries,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

S-126.  Capitol 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
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al  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

SR-253 


3749 


MARCH  16 


9:30 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-124 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  programs,  focusing 
on  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
programs. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  336,  to  revise  pro- 
hibitions against  persons  guilty  of 
criminal  offenses  holding  specified  of- 
fices or  positions,  and  clarifying  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  relating  to  the  detection  of  and 
Investigation  of  criminal  violations  re- 
lating to  ERISA. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subconunittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Riu*al  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  (Including 
Public  Law  480),  Office  of  Internation- 
al Cooperation  and  Development,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
.  mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  depart- 
mental administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-192 


8:30  I 
'Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  (or  college 
housing  loans,  special  institutiona. 
Howard  University,  departmental 
management  (salaries  and  expenses) 
Office  for  Civil  RighU,  and  Offlce  o( 
the  Inspector  General,  all  o(  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-116 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Terrence  M.  Scanlon,  of  the  District  o( 
Columbia,  to  be  a  commissioner  o(  the 
Consiuner    Product    Safety    Commis- 
sion. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urtum  Affairs 
Intematiorud  Finance  and  Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  397,  S.  407, 
and  S.  434,  bills  to  improve  the  en- 
forcement of  export  administration 
laws. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing   educational   assistance    for 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Plarmlng  Commission, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  IT 

8:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
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Public 


ScwncCi 
men's 


Retirement  Board.  ACTION 
Itrofrun).  Corporation  for 
BroadcMttaig.  National  Corn- 
on  Libraries  and  Information 

and  the  Soldiers'  and  Alr- 


&>eny 
BMrgy  an< 

mlttee 
To  hold 

of  the 


B  sme. 


and  Natural 


o  irerslght  hearings  on  the  status 
s  rategic  petroleum  reserve. 

SO-3M 


Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold 


Commlftee 
cehre 
fiaeal 
the 


Dint  hearings  with  the  House 

on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 

le^jslative  recommendations  for 

lOM  from  AMVETS  and 

Veterans  Association. 

334  Cannon  Building 


y6»r 


Bllided 


9:30  ajn. 


Approprlat  ons 


Agriculture, 
lated 
To  hold 
tlmates 
ricultuipd 
Uve 

Service, 
library 


Rural  Development  and  Re- 
Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ag- 
Reseaich  Service,  Coopera- 
Research  Service.  Extension 
and  the  National  Agriculture 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-134 


Acndesi 


iSUte 


contli  ue 


Commerce, 
To 
latlon 
alTrad^ 

10:00 


Science,  and  Transportation 
hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
4ithorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
Commission. 

SR-253 


Approprlat  ons 

Transports  Lion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
commit  lee 


To  hold 
tlmates 
Federal 
the 
and  the 


Select  on 
Budget 
To 


resune 


year 
nlty. 

2H>0pjn. 


partm^t 

vlsory 

tlon. 


Approprlat  Ions 
Energy  anp 

mittee 
To  hold 

timate 

energy 


partmcnt 


8:30  a.m. 


SD-116 


Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commerce,  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
0:30  am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-2S3 


gearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Railroad   Administration   of 
D4partment    of   Transportation, 
National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporition  (Amtrak). 

8D-138 
Intelligence 
Authorization  Subcommittee 

closed  hearings  on  proposed 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 

for  the  intelligence  commu- 


UM 


S-407,  Capitol 


Approprlat  Ions 

Interior  aifl  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold 
timatei 
Office 


tearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
of  Surface  Mining  of  the  De- 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Ad- 
Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 


SD-193 
Water  Development  Subcom- 


learlngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  atomic 
defense  activities  of  the  De- 
of  Energy. 

SD-192 


BiARCHlS 


Appropria  ions 

Commerce  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  R4  lated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate I  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mlnlatfation  of   the   Deputment  of 


10:00 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  in- 
demnification of  and  contributions  to 
Government  contractors. 

SD-226 

MARCH  21 

9:30  am. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  fimds  for  programs  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  health 
and  future  prospects  of  defined  bene- 
fit pension  plans  under  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 

SD-582 


10:00 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  programs,  focusing 
on  fossil  energy  programs. 

SD-366 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

SD-192 


MARCH  22 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  National  Mediation  Board.  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  and  the 
President's  Conunission  on  Ethical 
Problems  in  Medicine. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  Statistical 
Research  Service,  and  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 


Manh  2, 1983 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Latx}r  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family,  and  Himuui  Services  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  broken  family, 
focusing  on  its  effects  on  children. 

SD-430 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

MARCH  23 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  on 
the  overall  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  general 
legal  activities.  Antitrust  Division,  gen- 
eral £idministration.  Executive  Office 
for  U.S.  Attorneys,  UJS.  Marshals 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research  and  Statistics. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

SD-430 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  umbrella  contract- 
ing procedures  and  their  impact  on 
small  business. 

SR-428A 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,   to  mark  up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Intelligence 
commimity. 

S-407,  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

SD-138 


March  2, 1983 


Approprtationa 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-19a 
2:30  pjn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn^Msed  legislation 
providing  for  Judicial  review  of  certain 
dedBlons  made  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-418 

MARCH  24 
0:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  the  General  Coimsel, 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  depart- 
mental administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  n.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To   continue   hearings   on   the   broken 
family,  focusing  on  its  effect  on  adults. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  4 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

'Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRILS 

8:30  ajB. 
Appropriations 

*Labor,  Health  and  Human  Bervloes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Office  of  the  AaslBt- 
ant  Secretary  for  Health,  both  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

8D-I16 


9:30 1 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Minerals 
Management  Service,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Museum  Services. 

SI>-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy  and 
water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

AFRIL6 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  and  refugee 
programs.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  other  related  matters. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy  and 
water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  7 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 


3751 

9:80  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Office 
of  Rural  Development  Policy,  and  the 
Rural  ElectrUleation  Admlnlstratloa. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

8D-1S8 
Appropriations 

Commeree,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1084  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  drug 
task  forces.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  and  the  Ftodoal  prison 
system. 

8-146,  Cairftol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Suboonmilt- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-134 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Apiculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  8 

8:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 

APRIL  11 

8:30  ajn. 
'Approprlatioiu 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 

APRIL  12 

8:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
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.dminla  nJth 
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10:00  Bjn. 
Approprlatlbns 

Transportal  ton  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  h  tarings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partmei  t  of  Transportation. 

SD-192 
Select  on  In  telligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
propose  I  legislation  authorbdng  funds 
for  flsop  year  1984  for  the  intelligence 


commu4ity. 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriatfcns 


Interior  an4  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold 
timates 
Bureau 
partme4t 


hfearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  E>e- 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


8:30  a.m. 


'Appropriai  Ions 


Labor, 
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10:00  a.m. 
Veterans 
Business 


JMI 


of  Health   and   Human 
SD-116 


Rural  Development  and  Re- 
Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
or  fiscal  year  1084  for  certain 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
Department  of  Health 
Services,  the  Farm  Credit 
ion.   and  the  Commodity 
Commission. 

SD-138 


S-407,  Capitol 


APRIL  13 


Hea  th  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
uid  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 


cf 


I^arings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

Inspector  Oeneral,  Office  for 

policy  research  programs, 

management  (sala- 

expenses). 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  14 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


March  2,  198S 


March  2, 198S 


Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 

Agencies  Subcommittee 

tfearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Ju- 

Commlsslon  on  Security  and 

Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  the  Com- 

CivU  Rights. 

S-146,  Capitol 


tearings  on  S.  544,  to  promote 
revltalization  and  facilitate 
expansfcn  of  economic  opportunities 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin  region. 

SD-215 


A  If  airs 


meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
leglslat  on  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' he  ilth  care  services,  proposed  leg- 
islation providing  educational  assist- 
ance lor  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion piovidlng  for  Judicial  review  of 
certain  decisions  made  by  the  Veter- 
Aifninistration. 

SR-418 


8:30 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System. 

SD-192 


APRIL  15 
8:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

'Labor.  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 


APRIL  19 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Office  of  Indian  Education. 


APRIL  20 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1084  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

8-146.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  The  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  programs,  receiving 
testimony   from  public  witnesses  on 
energy  research,  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy,  nuclear  energy,  and 
nuclear  waste  activities. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  certain  inter- 
national organizations. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  bilingual  education 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
SE>-192  SD-192 


APRIL  25 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
ccnnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1084  for  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  26 

10:00  ajDL 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-138 

APRIL  27 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  transportation  related  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation. 

SD-124 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  Department 
of  Energy. 

SD-138 

APRIL  29 

8:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

•Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  2 

8:30  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

'Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  3 

8:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

'Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  territorial  affairs. 

SD-138 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 


3753 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SR-418 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

JUNE8 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-4i8 

JUNE  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 

JUNE  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

JUNE29 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 
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MARCH  3 
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Resources 
and  Human  Services  Sub- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  IS 

lOKWajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  vocational  education 
programs. 

SD-430 


APRIL  19 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources 
Aging,  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  adoption  serv- 
ices. 

SI>-430 

APRIL  20 

10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 


Manh  2, 1983 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  Educar 

tion. 

SD-430 


APRIL  26 


10:001 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  chUd  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs. 

SD-430 


JULY  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  management  in  implementing  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems  at  mul- 
tiple VA  hospital  sites. 

SR-418 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (BCr.  Tumuom). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
opening  prayer  this  morning  will  be 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Halver- 
son.  Jr..  son  of  the  Senate  Chaplain. 

PRATKR 

The  Rev.  Richard  C,  Halverson,  Jr., 
Arlington.  Va..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  as 
the  grateful  son  of  one  who  serves  this 
Senate  and  with  the  conviction  that 
everjrthing  we  accomplish  here  rests 
ultimately  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
family,  I  pray  You  wlU  t\im  the  hearts 
of  the  parents  in  this  place  to  their 
children  and  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren to  their  parents.  For  You  have 
taught  that  where  our  heart  is,  there 
wiU  be  our  treasure  also. 

We  ask  this  favor  in  the  name  of 

Jesiis  Christ  who,  far  from  making  it 

•  on  His  own,  chose  rather  to  identify 

himself  summarily  as  the  Son  of  God. 

the  Son  of  Man.  Amen. 


recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special 
orders  for  Senators  Byrd,  Sabbanes, 
Pnx,  BiDKM,  and  myself,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  in  which 
Senators  may  make  speeches  therein 
for  not  more  than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESHJENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair). 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to 
date  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  at  12  noon,  the 
Senate  wiU  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  Order  No.  3,  the 
amendment  to  the  1972  protocol  to 
the  1982  convention  concerning  inter- 
national expositions  and  that  treaty 
will  be  considered  under  a  20-minute 
time  limitation.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Blr.  President,  after 
the  disposition  of  the  treaty  that  is  al- 
ready scheduled,  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
calendar  that  have  been  cleared  for 
floor  action.  We  do  expect  rollcall 
votes  today. 

When  the  Senate  adjourns  today  to 
reconvene  Monday,  March  7,  by  order 
of  the  Senate,  debate  will  occur  on  the 
Montreal  Protocol  Aviation  Treaty 
and  the  nomination  of  Lewis  Arthur 
Tambs  to  be  Ambassador  to  Colombia. 
Votes  on  these  two  items  will  occur  on 
Tuesday. 

The  Senate  may  also  be  expected  to 
take  up  the  supplemental/Jobs  bill 
during  the  course  of  next  week.  It  will 
be  marked  up  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  starting  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  items 
that  will  need  to  receive  consideration 
prior  to  the  Easter  recess.  The  majori- 
ty leader  has  announced  that  he 
wishes  to  complete  the  supplemental 
Jobs  bill,  the  social  security  reform 
bill,  and  the  budget  resolution  before 
recessing  for  Easter.  I  believe  all  Sena- 
tors must  be  on  notice  that  during 
consideration  of  any  of  those  items, 
there  may  be  a  late  night,  and  Satur- 
day sessions  are  possible.  There  will  be 
no  normal  schedule  in  the  evenings. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  late 
nights  each  night  that  any  of  those 
three  items  is  on  the  floor,  because  we 
are  cocomltted  to  completing  action  on 
those  three  if  at  all  possible  prior  to 
the  time  for  the  Easter  recess. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 


REOPENING  ALASKA  LANDS  TO 

HUNTING 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  Alaska.  Senator  Murkowski  and  I 
have  introduced  Senate  bill  49,  which 
would  reclassify  12  million  acres  of  na- 
tional park  in  Alaska  to  national  park 


preserve.  The  only  difference  between 
national  parks  and  national  park  pre- 
serves is  that  hunting  under  State  law 
is  permitted  In  national  park  pre- 
serves. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  restore 
to  hunting,  lands  that  were  closed  by 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  of  1980.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  understand  the 
issues  involved  in  this  bill.  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  moment  of  the  Senate  to 
clarify  the  situation. 

This  bill  is  of  great  concern  to  a 
large  number  of  Alaskans  and  to  hun- 
ters all  over  the  country.  AKOX^A 
closed  over  24  million  acres  of  Alaska 
land  to  sports  hunting  or  himting 
under  Alaska  law.  Those  areas  had 
historically  been  prime  hunting  areas. 
When  ANILCA  was  passed,  however, 
subsistence  hunting  was  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  new  national  parks  in 
Alaska. 

Subsistence  hunting  is  not  defined 
by  need  but  rather  by  where  a  person 
lives.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
person  in  Glenallen  may  hunt  in  one 
of  the  new  national  paiiLS,  but  a 
person  residing  in  Anchorage  or  Fair- 
hanks  would  be  denied  that  same  privi- 
lege. The  inequity  has  imderstandably 
made  many  Alaskans  extremely  upset. 
But  the  issue  is  also  one  of  national 
concern.  Many  hunting  organizations 
viewed  the  Alaska  lands  bill  as  a  state- 
ment by  Congress  opposing  hunting. 
Their  reaction  is  understandable.  We 
closed  millions  of  acres  of  prime  hunt- 
ing groimds  to  hunting  under  Alaska 
law  without  any  good  reason. 

I  say  without  any  good  reason  be- 
cause, as  I  said  before,  hunting  is 
taking  place.  Subsistence  hunters  are 
allowed  to  hunt  on  these  park  lands. 
They  must  hunt  on  these  park  lands, 
because  there  is  no  other  meat  supply. 
The  areas  that  our  bill  would  open  are 
literally  miles  from  any  tourist  spot. 
Use  by  hunters  would  not  conflict 
with  the  use  of  the  park  by  others. 

Himting  does  not  pose  a  threat  to 
the  wildlife  populations.  To  the  con- 
trary. The  Alaska  fishing  and  wildlife 
agencies  keep  a  constant  watch  on 
wildlife  populations  to  insxire  that 
they  are  able  to  maintain  the  species 
and  to  have  the  normal  rate  of  repro- 
duction. Hunting  is  required  In  many 
of  the  areas  of  our  State  to  bring 
about  proper  wildlife  management  and 
balance. 

It  is  not  often  that  Congress  Is  pre- 
sented legislation  in  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  benefits  of  the  blU  far  out- 


•  Thu  "buUet"  »ymbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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weigh  negat  re  aspects  of  It.  Our  bill  is 
such  a  bilL  By  reopening  these  lands 


to  hunting. 


by  reeognistng  the  inter- 


JMI 


ests  of  qwrt  onen  in  Alaska  and  across 
the  country,  we  literally  will  not  harm 
anyone  but '  rlD  right  a  wrong  that  was 
done  when  i  NILCA  was  passed. 

Recmtly.  i  number  of  publications 
around  the  iountry  have  come  out  in 
support  of  our  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tha:  these  editorials  that  are 
representati  re  of  the  support  in  the 
country  be  irinted  in  the  Rkoro  at 
this  point.  ]  call  q)ecific  attention  to 
an  editorial  in  favor  of  our  bill  that 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle: anothei  one  that  appeared  in  the 
American  £  unter  magazine:  and  an- 
other that  ras  printed  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  Ne^  n. 

There  beii  g  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  oi  dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  f  tUows: 

[Fraai  the  Saf  Ftanciaco  Chronicle,  Feb.  14. 
19831 

Editokial:  ^niRiiMi  in  Alaska's  Wilds 
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What  this  legislation  does  is  to  preserve 
hunting  pattema  that  have  been  traditional 
in  Alaska.  As  Congreaaman  Young  put  It: 
"We  are  doing  nothing  new  here,  only 
trying  to  put  back  In  the  rights  of  people  to 
hunt  where  they  have  always." 

In  a  state  like  Alaska,  where  It  takes  an 
accomplished  and  dedicated  outdoorsman  to 
get  out  to  the  hunting  grounds,  that  can 
hardly  be  a  great  transgression.  And  be- 
cause the  htmting  season  does  not  begin 
until  the  fall,  there  will  be  little  conflict  be- 
tween hunters  and  other  recreational  users 
like  backpackers  who  tend  to  visit  the  areas 
in  the  summer. 

This  legislation  will  affect  only  35  percent 
of  the  current  national  parklands  In  Alaska. 
The  remaining  20  million  acres  will  be 
closed  to  sport  hunting.  So  this  is  no  carte 
blanche  for  men  and  women  with  guns  and 
traps.  There  will  still  be  an  outright  ban  In 
many  sections  of  the  state.  And  an  impor- 
tant way  of  life  that  supports  realistic  con- 
servation in  this  state  will  be  preserved. 
That  would  seem  solid  reason  to  look  on 
what  the  Alaskan  delegation  is  doing  with  a 
sympathetic  eye. 

[From  the  American  Hunter,  February 
19831 

Editorial 

Three  years  ago,  American  hunters  and 
trappers  suffered  a  major  setback  when 
Congress  passed  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980.  This  act 
designated  some  25  million  acres  of  federal- 
ly owned  game  lands  as  national  parks  or 
monuments  and  closed  them  to  hunting  and 
trapping. 

liiis  year,  American  sportsmen  could  win 
back  hunting  rights  on  almost  half  the 
lands  locked  away  back  in  1980.  Proposed 
legislation  that  would  reopen  nearly  12  mil- 
lion acres  of  prime  big  game  habitat  is  to  be 
introduced  during  the  98th  Congress.  Called 
the  Alaska  National  Hunting  Bill,  the  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
two  Alaska  Republicans— Assistant  Majority 
Leader  Ted  Stevens  and  Sen.  Prank  Mur- 
kowski—and  In  the  House  by  Rep.  Don 
Young  (R-Alaska).  Committee  action  on  the 
bill  is  expected  in  March  and  April. 

If  the  bill  is  signed  Into  law,  hunting 
would  again  be  allowed  in  some  of  the  key 
big  game  regions  in  the  state.  Hunting  is  al- 
lowed in  national  park  preserves  but  not  in 
national  parks  or  national  monuments,  so 
the  single  purpose  of  the  Alaska  National 
Hunting  Bill  is  to  reclassify  these  game-rich 
areas  as  national  park  preserves. 

The  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America 
(WLPA)  is  spearheading  lobbying  and  media 
efforts  in  support  of  the  blU,  but  the  bill 
has  won  widespread  bacldng  from  other  im- 
portant hunting  and  conservation  organiza- 
tions. Along  with  the  NRA,  the  Foundation 
for  North  American  Wild  Sheep.  Game  Con- 
servation International,  The  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies, 
Fur  Takers  of  America,  and  Mzuri  Safari 
are  working  to  win  public  and  congressional 
support  of  the  Alaska  National  Hunting 
Bill. 

But  even  with  the  endorsement  of  these 
national  lobbying  groups,  the  bill  probably 
won't  pass  unless  it  has  your  support.  Many 
hunters  may  never  be  able  to  afford  a  big 
game  hunt  in  Alaska  tmd  may  believe, 
therefore,  that  this  bill  has  no  immediate 
effect  on  them  or  their  hunting  rights.  But 
the  consequences  of  this  legislation  extend 
well  beyond  the  reopening  of  several  Alaska 
game  lands. 


In  effect,  when  a  congreaaman  votes  on 
the  Alaska  National  Hunting  BUI.  he  wiU  be 
saying  "yea"  or  "no"  to  sport  hunting  In  the 
United  States.  A  "yes"  vote  will  be  an  en- 
dorsement of  sport  himtlng  as  a  valuable 
recreational  activity  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment tool.  A  "no"  vote  will  be  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  America's  20  million  hunters  and 
wiU  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the 
future. 

As  Daniel  M.  Oalbreath.  WLFA  Board 
Chairman,  has  put  it,  "The  outcome  (of  the 
bill)  will  determine  the  status  of  hunters  In 
Congress  for  at  least  the  next  decade  and 
will  be  a  factor  in  every  hunting-related  bill 
that  comes  before  Congress,  and  state  legis- 
latures, thereafter." 

It's  easy  to  see  that  the  Alaska  National 
Himtlng  BUI  may  be  the  most  Important 
hunting-related  legislation  in  decades.  A  vic- 
tory for  the  anti-hunters  will  no  doubt 
strengthen  their  crusade  to  wipe  out  himt- 
lng and  trapping. 

But  if  sportsmen  band  together  now,  we 
can  win  back  some  of  what  has  t>een  lost  to 
the  anti-hunters,  and  we  can  ensure  that  in 
the  future  our  voices  will  be  heard  above 
theirs. 

You  can  help  protect  your  right  to  contin- 
ue to  hunt  by  writing  your  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives. Urge  them  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
Alaska  National  Hunting  Bill.  If  you  don't 
know  your  congressmen's  names,  just  call  or 
write  NRA's  Institute  for  Legislative  Action. 
We'll  let  you  know  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
in  a  future  Issue. 

[From  Petersens'  Hunting,  Deceml>er  19821 
Editorial 

Since  many  of  our  editorials  seem  to  deal 
with  "doom  and  gloom"  subjects,  once  In  a 
while  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  relate  a  little 
good  news.  And  such  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  legislation  that  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Alaslu  Congressional  delegation. 

The  net  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  open  up  approximately  12  mUlion  acres 
in  remote  areas  of  Alaska's  national  parks 
to  sport  hunting.  This  legislation  would 
affect  only  remote  areas,  which  traditional- 
ly were  hunted  untU  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's Infamous  "land  grab"  of  1978.  These 
lands  are  still  himted  today,  but  only  for 
subsistence  purposes. 

As  we  can  all  too  well  remember,  the 
Alaska  lands  act  became  law  In  1980,  estab- 
lishing more  than  43  million  acres  of  new 
national  parks  and  monuments  in  Alaska,  24 
million  acres  of  which  were  closed  to  sport 
hunting.  This,  by  the  way  was  in  addition  to 
about  7.5  million  acres  of  parks  and  monu- 
ments that  existed  prior  to  1980.  Sport 
hunting  is  not  permitted  in  national  paries 
and  monuments,  but  is  permitted  in  nation- 
al park  preserves. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Senators 
Ted  Stevens  and  Frank  Murkowski  as  S. 
2836  and  by  Congressman  Don  Young  as 
H.R.  6977  would  change  the  designation  of 
about  12  million  acres  from  park  to  park 
preserve. 

"We're  not  suggesting  opening  areas  such 
as  old  McKlnley  Park,  where  hunting  has 
not  been  permitted  for  years  and  the 
number  of  visitors  is  high,"  Stevens  said. 
"We  foresee  little  or  no  conflict  between 
hunters  and  other  recreational  users.  Most 
backpackers  and  other  non-hunters  visit 
these  areas  in  the  summer,  whereas  most 
hunting  does  not  begin  until  the  fall." 

Murkowski  said  the  bill  would  not  allow 
any  other  use  of  the  proposed  park  pre- 


serves or  make  any  changes  In  the  protec- 
tion granted  to  the  remaining  park  lands. 
"Today'i  action  affecta  S5  percent  of  the 
cunent  national  park  lands  In  Alaska.  The 
remaining  20  million  acres  wlU  continue  to 
be  dosed  to  q>ort  hunting,"  he  said.  "This 
bill  would  enable  the  sUte  of  Alaska  to 
manage  the  wildlife  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  species  and  use  by  Alaska's  hun- 
ters." 

A  companion  blU  to  both  the  House  and 
Senate  measures  would  compensate  sport- 
hunttag  guides  for  loss  of  Income  as  a  result 
of  hunting  restrictions  imposed  in  the 
Alaska  lands  act.  At  last  count,  nearly  100 
guides  were  hurt  by  the  federal  designation 
of  lands  as  non-hunting  areas. 

The  limitations  on  hunting  in  Alaska,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Stevens,  were  motivated 
by  two  factors:  "Anti-hunting  sentiment, 
and  a  belief  that  park  visitation  and  sport 
hunting  are  two  uses  which  conflict."  Ste- 
vens says  very  few  backpackers  and  other 
non-hunting  visitors  ever  venture  into 
remote  Alaska.  "It  is  patently  Inequitable 
that  a  handful  of  visitors  to  these  parks  are 
effectively  granted  the  exclusive  right  to 
use  vast,  multimillion-acre  areas  purported- 
ly set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans." 

While  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
have  been  referred  to  committee,  the  acre- 
ages to  be  reopened  as  specified  in  the 
present  bills  are:  Katmai— brown  bear, 
moose,  caribou,  lynx,  beaver,  wolf,  and  wol- 
verine; Gate  of  the  Arctic— Dall  sheep,  griz- 
zly bear,  moose,  caribou,  wolf,  wolverine, 
marten,  and  lynx;  Lake  Clark— moose,  cari- 
bou, Dall  sheep,  and  brown  (Kodlak)  bear, 
Wrangell-Salnt  Ellas- Dall  sheep,  moose, 
gri^y  bear,  mountain  goat,  bison,  lynx, 
beaver,  wolf,  and  wolverine;  Denali— Dall 
sheep,  grizzly  bear,  moose,  black  bear,  cari- 
bou, beaver,  wolverine,  wolf,  mink,  marten, 
and  lynx;  Kenai  Fjords— mountain  goat, 
black  bear,  and  brown  bear;  Glacier  Bay- 
mountain  goat  and  brown  bear,  Aniak- 
chak— brown  bear  and  moose. 

While  legislation  such  as  this  is  certainly 
needed,  we  hunters  are  not  assured  of  its 
passage  unless  all  of  us  in  the  lower  48 
states  become  active  and  get  involved  quick- 
ly. Congress  will  certainly  be  subject  to  a  lot 
of  heavy  lobbying  from  the  anti-hunting  in- 
terests. We  muct  not  continue  to  remain 
along  the  sidelines.  We  much  let  our  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  know  that  we  sup- 
port the  moving  of  these  bills  out  of  com- 
mittee and  passage  by  the  fuU  Congress. 
Thousands  of  letters  are  needed  immediate- 
ly! In  addition,  the  WUdlife  Legislative 
Fund  of  America  (WLFA)  Is  organizing  a 
mUUon-dollar  national  lobbying  campaign  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  Contributions 
should  be  sent  to  the  WLFA  National  Head- 
quarters, 50  W.  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  OH 
43215. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Feb.  14, 
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Hmmiio  Bill  Mors  Tkam  Pxiboiial 

(By  Andy  Anderson) 

For  some,  the  attempt  to  restore  hunting 
privUeges  on  millions  of  acres  of  Alaakan 
wUdemess  is  very  real  and  very  personal. 

But  for  the  majority,  the  fight  wUl  be 
symbolic. 

Those  from  the  "lower  48"  who  hunt  or 
would  like  to  hunt  Alaska,  and  those  Alas- 
kans who  make  their  Uving  from  hunting, 
know  that  the  bUla  being  Introduced  In  the 
U.8.  House  and  Senate  will  affect  them  per- 
BonaUy.  Personally,  for  many,  means  In  the 
pocketbook. 


Others,  who  may  never  set  foot  In  Alaska 
but  himt  or  have  hunting  and  pro-firearms 
sympathies,  realize  that  the  anti-bunting 
forces  consider  the  Carter  administration's 
Alaska  Lands  Act  of  1980  one  of  their  great- 
est victories. 

Thus,  the  1083  "Alaska  National  Hunting 
Bill"— It  is  H.R.  900  but  not  yet  introduced 
In  the  Senate— may  be  the  most  significant 
hunting  Issue  since  Daniel  Boone's  era.  It  is 
certainly  one  that  hunters  wiU  want  to 
watch  and  about  which  they'U  want  to  com- 
municate with  their  n.S.  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. 

"I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  blU  we  are 
Introducing  provides  for  hunting  and  trap- 
ping only— no  drilling,  mining,  timber  cut- 
ting or  access  roads,"  said  Senator  Frank 
Murkowski,  who  with  Senator  Ted  Stevens 
and  Congressman  Don  Young  (aU  of  Alaska) 
is  introducing  the  biU.  "The  blU  must  be 
clear.  If  it  comes  out  with  amendments  on 
it,  it  is  not  going  to  go  anywhere.  We  wiU 
advise  our  coUeagues  to  kill  it  on  the  floor." 
Murkowski,  touring  Dallas,  Houston  and 
other  points  drumming  up  support  for  the 
bUl,  is  being  accompanied  by  a  represenU- 
tive  of  the  WUdlife  Legislative  Fund  of 
America,  a  strong  sportsmen's  lobbying  or- 
ganization. The  bill,  the  senator  points  out, 
opens  no  new  territory  in  Alaska,  but  would 
restore  some  12  miUion  acres  of  the  25  mU- 
lion declared  off-limits  to  hunting  and  trap- 
ping by  the  sweeping  act  in  1980.  Technical- 
ly, it  would  convert  the  acreage  from 
•parks,"  in  which  there  is  no  hunting,  to 
"park  preserves,"  where  hunting  is  permit- 
ted. 

"At  the  time  of  the  1980  act,  I  was  not  in 
the  Senate,"  Murkowski  said.  "But  commit- 
tee members  (he  is  on  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee)  Indicate  to  me 
that  the  intention  was  to  restore  hunting  to 
much  of  the  land  that  the  D-2  bUl  (Carter 
administration)  set  aside  as  National  Parks. 
"But  late  in  the  session  with  the  entire 
bUl  In  danger  (aU  of  the  land  would  have  re- 
verted to  non-wlldemess  status  had  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  taking  some  action) 
and  time  running  out,  it  was  decided  that 
more  amendments  would  kUl  It. 

"We  came  back  with  the  bUl  to  restore 
htmting  on  some  of  the  land  last  year,  but 
again  time  ran  out.  This  is  the  very  same 
bUl. 

As  Murkowski  points  out,  hunting  and 
fishing  have  never  ceased  in  the  areas  that 
the  1980  Act  put  into  National  Park  sanctu- 
aries. Subsistence  hunting  is  aUowed.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  subsistence  recipi- 
ents are  certified  by  the  size  of  the  towns 
and  villages  in  which  they  Uve,  not  by 
native  origin. 

"The  point  is  that  htmting  is  not  being 
managed  properly.  If  at  aU.  These  areas  are 
tmder  the  National  Park  Service  now,  and 
they  don't  have  the  expertise  or  personnel 
to  manage  and  regiUate  the  himtlng  in 
them. 

"The  point  we  want  to  make."  Murkowski 
continued,  "Is  that  by  opening  up  12  mUUon 
acres  of  the  25  million  that  was  open  prior 
to  1980,  we  can  better  manage  the  fish  and 
game.  It  wUl  take  some  of  the  pressure  from 
surrotmding  areas  that  are  getting  too  much 
pressure  and  distribute  it  more  equaUy.  We 
think  there  are  sotmd  biological  reasons  for 
this  type  of  legislation." 

The  senator  points  out  that  In  an  area 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  lower  United 
States,  there  are  32  milUon  acres  exempt 
from  any  hunting.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  SUtes,  there  are  but  30  million  acres 
exempt  from  hunting. 


The  sponsors,  antidpatiiic  the 
from  environmentalists  and  the  anti-bunt- 
ing forces,  are  streving  that  bunting  in 
Alaska  is  not  an  environmental  issue  and 
conflicts  only  slightly  with  other  outdoor 
acUvitles,  including  backpacking.  The  sites 
desiimated  in  the  bUl  are  remote  and  many 
mUes  from  visitor  centers  and  hiking  trails. 
"And  the  major  hunting  seasons  In  Alaska 
do  not  begin  untU  the  fall,  when  the  bulk  of 
the  tourist  season  is  over."  Murkowski  said. 
Alaskans,  who  with  state  forces  have  done 
a  far  better  and  more  balanced  job  of  game 
and  fish  management  since  statehood  than 
the  VS.  did  before,  generally  approve  the 
restoration  of  the  hunting  areas.  Numerous 
outfitters,  guides  and  resorters  were  put  out 
of  business  by  the  1980  ban. 

The  battle  won't  be  easy.  It  is  a  symbolic 
issue  with  anti-hunters.  Danlal  M.  Oal- 
breath. board  chairman  of  the  WUdlife  Leg- 
islative Fund  of  America,  has  no  doubt 
about  what  it  aU  means. 

"CHoslng  some  of  the  best  hiuiting  and 
trapping  land  in  the  world  for  no  rational 
purpose  stands  as  a  permanent  monument 
to  the  success  of  the  antihunting  movement. 
It  bitterly  rankles  sportsmen  In  every  comer 
of  the  country,  most  of  whom  wUl  never  set 
foot  in  Alaska.  Reopening  the  areas  to  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  is  of  interest  to  American 
sportsmen  universaUy." 

There  are  many  in  Dallas  and  North 
Texas  who  were  properly  rankled  by  the 
measure  in  1980  and  who  have  not  rested  In 
their  efforts  to  repeal  aU  or  part  of  the 
measure. 

They,  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
htmting  and  conservation  organizations.  wiU 
be  vrrltlng.  calling  and  wiring  their  elected 
representatives  in  Washington. 

Murkowski  hopes  many  more  Texans  wiU 
join  them. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  offer  similar  comments 
about  this  bill  at  later  times. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska. 


THE  INDEX  OF  LEADING 
ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  some  particularly  good  news 
circulating  around  Washington  this 
morning  about  the  economy:  The  long 
recession,  which  has  robbed  so  many 
Americans  of  their  Jobs  and  dreams,  is 
apparently  over. 

The  "Index  of  Leading  Economic  In- 
dicators," the  gage  most  economists 
use  In  determining  the  health  of  our 
economy,  showed  Its  strongest  1- 
month  gain  in  the  last  33  years.  Public 
and  private  economists  hailed  the  new 
statistics  as  a  firm  indication  that  our 
economy  is  improving  and  that  the  re- 
cession is  at  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  undeniable  evi- 
dence that  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  is  working. 
When  we  embarked  on  the  project  of 
strengthening  the  economy  2  years 
ago,  we  knew  that  real  and  lasting  re- 
covery would  take  time.  Problems  still 
remain,  such  as  unemplojrment,  but 
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Analysts  also  attributed  mueb  of  the  Jan- 
uary increase  to  unusually  mild  weather 
that  month. 

Nevertheless,  most  economists  were  en- 
couraged that  Improvement  in  the  index 
was  broad  based  with  only  one  of  the  10 
components— orders  for  new  plant  and 
equipment— showing  a  decline. 

Even  if  the  numbers  project  a  stronger 
signal  than  is  actually  Justified,  "still  it  is  a 
healthy  increase,"  said  Donald  Straszheim, 
senior  vice  president  of  Wharton  Economet- 
ric Forecasting  Associates  in  Philadelphia. 

He  added,  "Any  doubts  that  the  economy 
will  continue  to  turn  upward  have  been 
erased  by  the  prospect  of  lower  oil  prices." 

David  Ernst,  vice  president  of  Evans  Eco- 
nomics Inc.  in  Washington,  said,  "The  reces- 
sion Is  over  and  recovery  has  definitely 
begun." 

But  he  cautioned  that  the  strength  of  the 
recovery  had  moderated  in  January  and 
warned  against  expecting  a  "full-fledged 
boom." 

Donald  Maude,  a  senior  economist  for 
Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Peimer  St  Smith,  the 
New  York  brokerage  house,  said  the  report 
gives  no  indication  of  the  strength  of  the 
upturn  now  In  progress. 

Official  government  forecasts  call  for  a 
weak-to-moderate  economic  recovery  with 
unemployment  remaining  high  throughout 
1083.  But  lately,  a  number  of  economists  in 
and  out  of  government  have  said  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  will  be  more  robust  than 
originally  anticipated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  any  time  remaining,  we  yield 
it  back. 
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RECCXJNITION  OP  THE 
J^nNORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  characteristically  offered  me 
more  time,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him.  I 
think  I  will  have  sufficient  time. 

I  have  15  minutes.  I  l>elleve,  do  I  not, 
as  a  special  order? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  leadership  time,  there  is 
a  special  order  for  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
recognition  on  my  order.  I  reserve 
such  time  from  my  standing  order  as  I 
may  need  in  addition  to  the  15  min- 
utes, and  I  shall  yield  back  the  remain- 
der. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BYRD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btro)  is  recog- 
nized. 


ARMS  SALES  TO  THIRD  WORLD 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  fiscal 
year  1982  marked  the  first  full  year  of 
the  administration's  conventional 
arms    transfer    policy.    During    this 


period,  the  United  States  sold  21.5 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms  abroad, 
of  which  $15  billion  was  sold  to  coun- 
tries other  than  NATO.  Japan.  New 
Zealand,  and  Austrajla.  The  adminis- 
tration has  established  new  records  in 
arms  sales  abroad  in  terms  of  dollar 
volume,  levels  of  sophistication  of 
weapons  being  transferred,  and  the 
customers  gaining  access  to  high-tech- 
nology arms.  During  the  same  period 
of  time,  the  Soviet  Union  transferred 
an  estimated  $9  billion  in  arms  to  so- 
called  developing  nations. 

Judging  from  the  administration's 
prelimiiuuT  estimates  for  arms  sales 
during  fiscal  year  1984,  it  appears  that 
next  year  also  will  set  records  for  the 
transfer  of  U.S.  arms  abroad.  The 
fiscal  year  1984  request  for  foreign 
military  sales  credits  and  grant  mili- 
tary aid  will  amount  to  $600  million 
more  than  current  levels. 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  has  completed  a 
study  of  the  administration's  arms  sale 
policy.  Included  in  that  analysis  is  a 
case  study  of  the  F-16  program.  This 
case  study  of  the  F-16  discusses  sever- 
al serious  problems  associated  with  a 
policy  which  is  aimed  at  transferring 
top-of-the-llne  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment to  coimtries  who  may  not  share 
common  security  goals  with  our  own 
Government. 

The  case  study  focuses  particularly 
on  the  sale  of  40  F-16's  to  Pakistan. 
The  administration  Justified  the  sale 
of  F-16's  and  a  sophisticated  air  de- 
fense system  to  Pakistan  on  the 
gounds  of  the  Soviet  threat,  particu- 
larly the  threat  emanating  from  Af- 
ghanistan.- Yet,  80  percent  of  Paki- 
stan's army  is  located  at,  or  near  the 
Indian  border,  where  it  also  maintains 
its  air  bases.  Continuing  Pakistani  re- 
search on  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment contravenes  official  U.S.  policy, 
and  raises  questions  about  the  sale  of 
an  aircraft  that  can  be  used  as  a  nucle- 
ar delivery  platform,  such  as  the  P-18. 

The  security  of  U.S.  equipment  is  a 
concern  which  should  be  shared  by  all 
in  our  Government.  The  Pentagon 
shares  this  security  concern,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  the  F-16  sales  to 
Pakistan.  Last  November,  a  dispute 
erupted  between  the  United  States 
and  Pakistani  Governments  over  the 
avionics  configuration  of  the  F-16'8 
Pakistan  had  purchased.  The  Paki- 
stanis believed  they  were  purchasing 
the  standard  U.S.  Air  Force  F-16  and 
refused  delivery  of  the  first  six  when 
they  found  out  they  would  not  receive 
state-of-the-art  electronic  equipment 
for  detecting  enemy  ground  and  air- 
borne radar.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported on  November  30,  1982,  that 
U.S.  Air  Force  officials  "did  not  want 
to  provide  the  advanced  equipment  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  protect  its  securi- 
ty." 
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However,  the  administration  over- 
ruled these  objections  and  agreed  to 
provide  the  most  sophisticated  version 
of  the  F-16  to  Pakistan.  This  turn  of 
events  precipitated  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  that  the  original 
FM8  notification  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  indicate  that 
Pakistan  would  receive  state-of-the-art 
UJ3.  avionics  equipment. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  approved 
the  Pakistan  sale  on  the  basis  that  the 
bulk  of  the  $1.1  billion  in  financing 
would  be  provided  by  Saudi  Arabia. 
However,  on  November  30,  1982,  the 
administration  submitted  a  reprogram- 
ing  notice  to  the  Congress  for  FMS 
credits  in  the  amount  of  $150  million 
for  Pakistan.  Of  that  amount.  $120 
million  was  to  be  used  for  payments 
on  the  six  F-16's  due  in  Pakistan  in 
mid-December. 

Because  the  Saudis  were  not  forth- 
coming in  financing  the  first  six  F- 
16's.  their  participation  in  the  funding 
of  the  program  has  been  called  into 
question.  Since  it  is  apparent  that 
Pakistan  will  not  be  able  to  repay  the 
FMS  loans  made  available  for  the  F-16 
program  due  to  its  already  burgeoning 
debt,  the  burden  may  and  wlU  likely 
fall  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Finally,  the  delivery  of  the  first  six 
F-16's  on  an  accelerated  basis  resulted 
in  a  diversion  from  Dutch  and  Belgian 
inventories  in  order  to  repay  the 
United  States  for  the  six  delivered 
from  our  inventory.  Since  the  adminis- 
tration has  agreed  to  an  accelerated 
delivery  schedule  for  the  entire  Paki- 
stan program,  further  diversions  are 
likely. 

The  F-16  case  study  also  discusses 
the  fact  that  the  sales  require  that 
unlfbrmed  armed  services  personnel 
and  private  American  contractors  be 
sent  to  recipient  countries  to  provide 
technical  support  and  assistance  be- 
cause the  purchasers  do  not  have  the 
skilled  manpower  to  service  this  equip- 
ment themselves.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  private  contractors  su-e 
hiring  technicians  away  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  to  assist  in  supporting  these 
overseas  sales.  Therefore,  our  own 
military  is  not  recouping  the  cost  of 
the  extensive  training  these  techni- 
cians must  receive.  This  may  impact 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to 
maintain  a  sufficiently  skilled  man- 
power base  to  service  our  own  defense 
requirements.  The  administration  has 
not  reported  to  the  Congress  the  full 
Impact  of  these  practices  on  our  own 
combat  readiness. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  approve  the 
administration's  request  for  arms  sales 
during  fiscal  year  1984, 1  am  convinced 
that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  devote 
close  scrutiny  to  this  program.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  sales 
of  our  top-of-the-llne  equipment  to  de- 
veloping countries  serves  to  enhance 
or  Jeopardize  basic  U.S.  defense  and 
sectirlty  interests.  We  must  question 


seriously  the  effects  of  such  major  in- 
creases in  taxpayer-financed  lending 
for  foreign  government  arms  piu*- 
chases  on  future  liabilities  being  in- 
curred by  the  U.S.  Government,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  the  already 
onerous  debt  burdens  of  many  devel- 
oping countries. 

For  these  reasons,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDDT)  and  Bdaryland  (Mr.  Sab- 
BAms)  will  be  Joining  me  to  introduce 
a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  aimed  at  remedy- 
ing these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  give  careful  attention  to 
this  study.  We  believe  It  serves  as  a 
sound  basis  for  a  more  Intensive  con- 
gressional scrutiny  of  our  arms  sale 
policy. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  the  three  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
BiDEN.  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  release  of  this  study. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  F- 
16  case  study  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

F-16  Salks  Abroad:  A  Case  Study 
(By  Kevin  Nealer  and  Dick  McCall) 
The  Reagan  Administration's  $21.5  billion 
foreign  military  sales  program  for  FY  1982 
is  the  largest  arms  transfer  package  in  U.S. 
history.  It  sets  new  records  for  total  dollar 
volumes,  kinds  of  customers  receiving  weap- 
ons, and  levels  of  sophistication  of  defense 
materials  being  sold.  In  light  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  War,  even  Great  Britain  is  re- 
thinking its  arms  sale  practices,  having  sold 
Argentina  $200  million  in  military  hardware 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict. 

Administration  spokesmen  continue  to 
stress  the  commitment  to  a  growing  and  ag- 
gressive U.S.  arms  sales  policy.  Despite  the 
lessons  of  the  Palklands  and  recent  Mideast 
fighting,  they  still  hold  fast  to  the  so-called 
Nixon  (Guam)  Doctrine:  that  U.S.  surro- 
gates with  high  technology  weapons  will 
police  our  interests  in  the  developing  world. 

The  centerpiece  for  the  Administration's 
policy  in  the  Third  World  appears  to  be  the 
F-16,  the  ultimate  stamp  of  approval  for  de- 
veloping country  customers.  The  U.S.  Air 
Force's  highly  advanced  fighter  is  one  of 
the  most  maneuverable,  versatile  tactical 
aircraft  in  the  world  today.  Its  sophisticated 
fly-by-wlre  flight  controls,  high  "g"  cockpit, 
and  powerful  afterburning  turbofan  engine 
incorporate  the  latest  electronic  and  engi- 
neering advances.  It  can  carry  nuclear  or 
conventional  air-to-surface  ordnance,  and 
can  utUlze  the  all-aspect  AIM-9L  "Sidewind- 
er" missile  for  air-to-air  combat  superiority. 
The  F-18  may  soon  be  equipped  with  even 
more  sophisticated  conventional  weapons 
and  defense  systems. 

The  Carter  Administration  first  intro- 
duced the  sale  of  F-16s  abroad  on  a  restrict 
basis,  limited  to  select  NATO  countries, 
Israel,  and  Egypt.  Now  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  added  Pakistan.  Venezuela,  and 


South  Korea  to  the  list  of  buyers.  Of  tbeae, 
only  tbe  Korean  sale  will  follow  a  nonaal 
deUvery  schedule.  The  other  nles  are  to  be 
made  on  an  accelerated  basts,  contrary  to 
the  timetable  that  U8AF  offtdals  have  de- 
scribed tn  testimony  and  planning  docu- 
ments as  being  necessary  to  avoid  critical 
V&.  inventory  shortages.  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  staff  review  of  unclassified  Air 
l^rce  Internal  documents  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing: 

OVZR-KZTSMDD  MAXKXIIIIO 

In  June  of  1981,  the  former  Director  of 
Politlcal-BfiUtary  Affairs  of  the  State  De- 
partaient.  Richard  Burt,  wrote  to  Richard 
Adams,  Vice  President  of  General  Dynamics 
(OD).  to  solicit  information  on  the  availabQ- 
Ity  of  F-16S  for  increasing  export  market- 
ing. Adams  responded  that  aircraft  could  be 
provided  on  an  accelerated  basis  of  24 
months.  This  contradicted  the  U8AF 
Master  Plan  projection  of  42  months  lead 
time.  However.  Adams  emphasized  the  24- 
month  lead  time  delivery  schedule  cojild  be 
met  only  if  the  govenunent  agreed  "to 
accept  pre-contract  costs  and  obligations  in- 
curred by  General  Dynamics  and  its  subcon- 
tractors." DOD  memos  verify  tliat  this  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  proposal  "allows  [the]  con- 
tractor to  obligate  U.S.  funds  in  anticipation 
of  an  FMS  agreement  (which  violates  Public 
Law). '  Under  the  Anns  Export  Control  A^-t. 
major  arms  transfers  and  extension  of  FMS 
credits  cannot  occur  until  the  (ingress  de- 
termines that  a  given  sale  should  not  be  dis- 
approved. 

Moreover.  Air  Force  readiness  projections 
warn  that  "the  Wstorioal  record  says  there 
will  be  Impacts"  on  U.S.  forces,  despite  GD 
assurances  to  the  contrary.  Because  "GD  is 
competing  with  Northrops  F-^5G  [F-20]  for 
a  portion  of  the  potential  export  market." 
DOD  analysts  caution  that  General  Dynam- 
ics is  getting  ahead  of  Itself  In  committing 
to  an  accelerated  production  schedule  which 
it  cannot  sustain  without  cutbacks  to  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  Inventories.  (Note:  DOD 
and  State  Department  officials  have  en- 
gaged in  aggressive  marketing  of  a  plane 
never  designed  for  general  export.  State's 
program  has  been  undertaken  without  ref- 
erence to  esUblished  USAF  Inventory  re- 
quirements, of  the  FX  export  program 
option.) 

U.S.  IirVEITORY  DKPirnOH 

General  Dynamics  and  DOD  deUvery 
schedules  document  the  draw-down  on  serv- 
ice Inventories.  Prom  the  second  quarter  of 
1982  to  the  last  quarter  of  1984.  40  aircraft 
will  be  diverted  from  the  USAF  for  Egypt 
alone.  Six  planes  have  already  been  diverted 
from  NATO  purcliasers  for  Pakistan,  and 
others  must  follow  to  fill  that  contract  for  a 
total  of  forty  F-16s.  Current  projections  do 
not  take  into  account  future  sales  pnqxiaals 
which  may  include  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines. Jordan,  and  others.  Nor  do  they  an- 
ticipate the  effect  of  sales  of  the  "J79" 
export  model  of  the  F-16.  Those  planes  in- 
corporate a  less  powerful  engine,  but  will 
necesslUte  pulling  standard  P-16  fuselages 
off  the  production  line  and  out  of  projected 
inventories.  DOD  planners  report  that  FMS 
programs  to  date  "have  required  the  diver- 
sion of  USAF  production  aircraft  and  logis- 
tic assets  at  the  expense  of  USAF  readi- 
ness." Continued  acceleration  of  the  F-16 
sales  program  can  only  result  in  a  further 
deterioration  of  USAF  readiness. 

The  FMS-induced  shortage  goes  beyond 
the  problem  of  diversion  of  completed  F-16s 
from  our  own  Inventories  and  those  of  our 
allies.  The  crucial  areas  of  maintenance  and 
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Egyptian  sale  alone,  ISO  technicians  will  be 
needed.  General  £>ynamlcs  has  told  DOD  of- 
fidaia  that  part  of  that  force  wHl  be  made 
up  of  personnel  acquired  from  Air  Force 
ranks.  One  DOD  report  concludes  that  "GD 
will  undoubtedly  backfill  the  vacant  flight- 
line  peraimnel  positions  with  recruits  from 
the  USAF  with  F-16  experience.  The  faster 
the  pace  of  the  F-16  FMS  case,  the  faster 
the  F-16  base  maintenance  capability  will 
be  degraded." 

As  a  result  of  the  F-ie  FMS  sales  pro- 
gram, the  Air  Force  finds  its  manpower 
needs  compromised  in  several  ways.  Most 
Importantly,  the  USAF  ability  to  maintAin 
our  own  force  capability  is  reduced  because 
some  Air  Force  technicians  must  be  sent 
overseas  to  train  and  assist  private  contrac- 
tors and  locals  in  servicing  foreign-owned 
aircraft:  this  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  readi- 
ness. In  addition,  government  investment  in 
new  trainees  is  not  being  recouped  and  at- 
tempts to  build  a  corps  of  experienced  per- 
sonnel are  frustrated  when  private  contrac- 
tors hire  away  recruits  for  services  which 
the  govermnent  must  then  rent  back  at  the 
contractors'  price,  causing  "turmoil  in  the 
USAF  personnel  system." 

Finally,  the  service  loses  control  over  uni- 
formed personnel.  An  independent  study 
conducted  for  DOD  warns  that  "continuing 
reliance  on  civUlan  technicians  means  that 
maintenance  skills  are  not  being  successful- 
ly tnuisferred  from  the  producers  to  the  ul- 
timate users  of  the  systems"  i.e.,  the  USAF. 
Moreover,  the  study  points  out  that  "the 
Military  Departments  do  not  have  statutory 
authority  to  compel  [contractors]  to  per- 
form any  function  in  support  of  forces  en- 
gaged in  conflict."  This  poses  a  danger  to 
U.S.  military  capability  during  wartime. 

Along  with  endangering  U.S.  readiness,  F- 
16  sales  to  developing  countries  raise  special 
problems.  A  recent  Congressional  Research 
Service  White  Paper  characterized  the  sale 
of  high-technology  weapons  systems  as 
"increas(lng)  the  likelihood  of  the  Soviet 
Union  obtaining  them,  or  information  about 
them,  and  performing  reverse  engineering 
or  developing  counter-measures."  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  F-168  and  the  advanced 
missile  systems  which  they  will  carry.  Our 
experience  in  Iran  where  news  reports 
allege  that  the  Soviets  gained  access  to  F- 
148  and  the  U.S.  air-to-air  Phoenix  missile  is 
the  most  recent  example  of  the  compromise 
of  U.S.  technology  vital  to  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  qualitative  edge  over  the  Soviets. 

The  security  risk  is  particularly  evident 
when  the  purchasers  do  not  share  17  .S.  goals 
or  perceptions  of  the  security  threat.  For 
example,  the  Administration  has  Justified 
the  sale  of  F-16s  and  a  sophisticated  air  de- 
fense system  to  Pakistan  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Soviet  threat,  particularly  the  threat 
emanating  from  Afghanistan.  Tet  80  per- 
cent of  Pakistan's  army  Is  located  at,  or  near 
the  Indian  border,  where  It  also  maintains 
its  air  bases.  Continuing  Paldstanl  research 
on  nuclear  weapons  development  contra- 
venes official  U.S.  policy,  and  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  sale  of  an  tUrcraft  that  can 
be  used  as  a  nuclear  delivery  platform,  such 
as  the  F-16. 

The  Pentagon  shares  the  security  concern 
associated  with  the  F-16  sales  to  Pakistan. 
On  November  39. 1982,  a  dispute  erupted  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Pakistani  governments 
over  the  avionics  configuration  of  the  F-168 
Pakistan  had  purchased.  The  Pakistanis  be- 
lieved they  were  purchasing  the  standard 
UJB.  Air  Force  F-16,  and  refused  delivery  of 
the  first  six  when  they  found  out  they 
would  not  receive  state-of-the-art  electronic 


equipment  for  detecting  memy  ground  and 
airborne  radar.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported on  November  30.  1M3.  that  VS.  Air 
Force  officials  "did  not  want  to  provide  the 
advanced  equipment  because  of  the  need  to 
protect  iU  security.  The  Pakistanis  were 
being  offered  a  less  advanced  system." 

However,  the  Administration  overruled 
these  USAF  objections  and  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  most  sophisticated  version  of  the 
F-16  to  Pakistan.  This  turn  of  events  preci- 
pitated concern  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
that  the  original  FBCS  notification  sutmilt- 
ted  by  the  Administration  did  not  indicate 
that  Pakistan  would  receive  state-of-the-art 
U.S.  avionics  equipment. 

Venezuela  is  another  example  of  potential 
differences  between  the  U.S.  and  a  recipient 
as  to  perception  of  security  threats.  Venezu- 
ela is  embroiled  in  border  diq>utes  with  Co- 
lombia and  Guyana.  Its  declaration  of  a  role 
as  "regional  protector"  following  announce- 
ment of  the  purchase  of  F-16s  represents  a 
quantum  leap  in  the  regional  arms  race 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  MiO-23s  in 
Cuba  which  U.S.  officials  used  to  Justify  the 
sale.  The  net  effect  of  sales  such  as  these  is 
a  diminution  of  U.S.  combat  readiness  in 
favor  of  building  foreign  arsenals  over 
which  we  do  not  have  control,  and  which 
may  harm  our  own  security  and  that  of  the 
region. 

THE  PAKISTAII  SALE 

In  many  ways,  the  sale  of  40  F-168  to 
Pakistan  is  the  classic  example  of  an  arms 
sale  "gone  wrong."  The  elements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  Congress  approved  the  sale  on 
the  basis  that  the  bulk  of  the  $1.1  billion  in 
financing  would  be  provided  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  However,  on  November  30, 1982,  the 
Administration  submitted  a  reprogrammlng 
notice  to  the  Congress  for  FMS  credits  in 
the  amount  of  $150  million  for  Pakistan.  Of 
that  amount,  $130  million  was  to  be  used  for 
payments  on  the  six  F-16s  due  in  Pakistan 
in  mid-December.  In  the  reprogrammlng  re- 
quest, the  Administration  did  not  sUte  from 
what  country,  or  countries.  FMS  credits 
would  be  reallocated. 

Because  the  Saudis  were  not  forthcoming 
in  financing  the  first  six  F-16s.  their  partici- 
pation in  future  funding  of  the  program  has 
been  called  into  question.  Since  it  is  appar- 
ent that  Pakistan  will  not  be  able  to  repay 
the  FMS  loans  made  available  for  the  F-16 
program  due  to  Its  already  burgeoning  ex- 
ternal debt,  the  burden  may  fall  on  the  U.S. 
taxpayer.  Potential  U.S.  taxpayer  exposure 
for  the  Pakistan  program  could  be  $1.1  bil- 
lion. 

Second,  the  delivery  of  the  first  six  F-168 
on  an  accelerated  basis  resulted  in  a  diver- 
sion from  Dutch  and  Belgian  Inventories  in 
order  to  repay  the  United  States  for  the  six 
delivered  from  our  inventory.  Since  the  Ad- 
ministration has  agreed  to  an  accelerated 
delivery  schedule  for  the  entire  Pakistan 
program,  further  diversions  are  likely. 

Third,  in  light  of  the  growing  manpower 
problems  in  the  USAF  to  service  our  own  F- 
16  requirements,  the  Congress  should  be 
concerned  over  the  issue  of  U.S.  technical 
support  for  the  Pakistan  program. 

Fourth,  despite  the  Administration's  Justi- 
fication of  the  sale  on  the  basis  of  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Pakistan,  it  should  be  obvi- 
ous that  President  Zia  remains  concerned 
primarily  about  the  traditional  rivalry  with 
India.  Recent  news  accounts  alleging  that 
the  Indian  military  may  be  considering  the 
option  of  a  preemptive  strike  against  Paki- 
stan's nuclear  facilities  reinforces  the  view 
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that  the  long  standing  enmity  dominates 
the  perceptions  of  both  countries. 

Fifth,  the  fact  that  the  USAF  was  con- 
cerned over  providing  state-of-the-art  avion- 
ics equlixnent  to  Pakistan  for  fear  it  would 
be  compromised,  only  to  have  these  con- 
cerns brushed  aside  by  the  Administration, 
should  not  be  taken  llghUy.  Legitimate  Pen- 
tagon concerns  were  oveirldden  by  an  Ad- 
ministration which  determined  the  necessi- 
ty to  make  a  "symbolic  gesture"  to  Paki- 
stan—a gesture  which  may  prove  to  be  con- 
trary to  U.S.  Interests. 

And  finally,  from  the  very  beginning. 
Pakistan  dictated  the  nature  of  the  F-16 
program  for  that  country.  It  dictated  the 
time  of  delivery,  terms  of  the  sale,  the  fi- 
nancing arrangements,  and  the  kind  of 
equipment  which  was  to  be  provided.  Every 
fstyntUi  element  of  a  legal  contract  was  dic- 
tated by  the  Pakistan  government. 

COHCLUSIONS 

The  proliferating  sales  of  toi>-of-the-line 
VS.  military  technology  to  developing  coim- 
tries  raise  many  issues  even  beyond  those 
discussed  in  this  study  of  the  F-16  program. 
Aims  sales  are  an  important  tool  of  foreign 
policy.  However,  they  are  tools  which  re- 
quire discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  supplier.  Bending  to  for- 
eign demands  before  meeting  our  own  legiti- 
mate security  requirements  only  jeopardizes 
the  national  consensus  which  now  exists  re- 
garding defense  spending.  As  the  fighting 
last  summer  in  Lebanon  between  Israeli  and 
Syrian  forces  demonstrated,  the  U.S.  main- 
tains as  significant  qualitative  edge  over 
some  quantitative  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  weapons  systems. 
Yet  the  Administration  has  allowed  itself  to 
be  maneuvered  into  a  position  of  Jeopardiz- 
ing this  qualitative  edge  by  succumbing  to 
the  demands  of  Third  World  countries  such 
as  Pakistan. 

The  political  advantage  the  Administra- 
tion perceives  in  allowing  a  country  such  as 
Paldstan  to  dictate  the  nature  of  the  tech- 
nology we  make  available  has  to  be  weighed 
against  what  should  be  paramount  in  U.S. 
arms  policy— the  protection  of  this  technol- 
ogy against  compromise.  The  P-16s  being 
provided  Pakistan  contain  state-of-the-art 
U.S.  Air  Force  technology.  Soviet  AW  ACS 
and  fighter  interceptor  capabilities  are  ham- 
pered by  the  current  lack  of  this  technolo- 
gy. If  a  decision  is  made  to  provide  the  Pald- 
stanis  with  either  the  AIM-9L  or  AIM-9M 
air-to-air  missile  for  their  F-16s,  the  Soviets 
would  have  an  even  greater  incentive  to 
obtain  technology  we  are  making  available 
to  President  Zia's  government.  The  AIM-9L 
and  the  more  sophisticated  AIM-9M,  now 
being  developed,  have  an  all-aspect  capabil- 
ity. In  other  words,  interceptor  aircraft  do 
not  need  to  maneuver  behind  a  hostile  air- 
craft to  score  a  kill.  The.  Soviets  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  develop  this  capability 
which  is  vital  to  offsetting  larger  numbers 
of  enemy  aircraft. 

The  Soviets  have  been  careful  as  to  which 
weapons  systems,  particularly  aircraft,  they 
make  available  for  export.  An  advanced 
Soviet  export  fighter  is  the  IiflO-23  Flogger, 
which  is  of  1967  vintage.  However,  the 
export  version  contains  less  sophisticated 
avionics  equipment  than  those  MiO-238  in 
the  Soviet  inventory.  The  more  sophisticat- 
ed Soviet  fighters  are  not  available  for 
export  at  this  time. 

It  is  ironic  that  an  Administration  which 
has  pressed  our  NATO  allies  to  control  the 
types  and  flow  of  high  technology  items  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  engage  in  an  aggres- 
sive arms  export  policy  which  put  top-of- 


the-llne  UJB.  military  equipment  advances 
at  risk.  EarUer  this  year,  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  Issued  a  report  warn- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  dedicated  "sub- 
stantial resources  to  highly  focused  at- 
tempts to  secure  American  technology  and 
was  increasingly  adept  at  acquiring  this 

technology." 

The  pressure  the  Administration  has  ex- 
erted on  our  allies  regarding  the  technology 
transfer  issue  has  placed  additional  strains 
on  the  alliance.  However,  the  Administra- 
tion's credibility  in  this  matter  is  strained 
considerably  when  it  pursues  a  policy  result- 
ing in  the  global  proliferation  of  high  tech- 
nology military  equ^ment,  such  as  the  F- 
16s,  over  which  we  lose  direct  control  once  it 
is  sold  to  another  country. 

Along  with  the  Administration's  aggres- 
sive policy  of  transferring  high  technology 
weapons  into  the  Third  World,  there  also 
has  emerged  a  new  arms  sale  lexicon.  In  the 
case  of  the  AW  ACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  it 
became  a  "litmus  test"  of  our  relationship 
with  that  coimtry.  And  as  the  Pakistanis 
niyintAin,  the  F-16  sale  to  their  country  is  a 
"symlmllc    gesture."    Neither    the    "litmus 
test"  nor  the  "symbolic  gesture"  are  criteria 
to  be  found  in  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
Yet  this  terminology  used  to  Justify  high- 
technology  sales  to  countries  such  as  Paki- 
stan and  Saudi  Arabia  is  irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  a  policy  which  is  clearly  "the  tail 
wagging  the  dog."  Recipient  countries  are 
now  dictating  the  terms  of  major  U.S.  arms 
sales.   Meeting  U.S.   defense   requirements 
and  protecting  the  qualitative  edge  we  enjoy 
over  our  major  adversary  in  the  world— the 
Soviet  Union— should  be  the  paramount  na- 
tional security  concern  of  our  government. 
However,  in  the  name  Of  "litmus  tests"  and 
"symbolic  gestures"  the  Administration  has 
placed  this  technological  edge  in  jeopardy. 
What  concerns  our  military  personnel  above 
all  else  is  having  to  face  a  potential  enemy 
that  has  comparable  avionics  and  missile  ca- 
pabilities to  our  own.  They  know  the  poten- 
tial enemy  has  an  edge  in  numbers  which 
can  be  offset  only  by  superior  VS.  technolo- 
gy and  the  qualitative  advantage  it  confers. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  re- 
evaluate completely  our  arms  sale  practices 
and  the  legal  iinderpinnings  which  support 
them  in  light  of  the  developments  outlined 
in  this  study.  The  reevaluatlon  would,  of  ne- 
cessity, involve  review  of  the  present  ade- 
quacy of  procedures  contained  in  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  which  has  historically 
defined  congressional  involvement  in  this 
critical  area  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  see  that  Senators  Pell,  Biden.  and 
Sarbanes  are  in  the  Chamber.  I  jrleld 
the  floor,  but  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader 
and  express  my  agreement  with  the 
arguments  he  has  put  forth,  the 
points  he  has  made. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  concern 
over  our  administration's  conventional 
arms  transfer  policy.  I  do  so  because 
this  administration's  arms  sales  policy 
is  excessive  and  contradicts  this  Na- 
tion's historical  commitment  to  re- 
straint in  the  arms  trade:  50  years  ago, 
the   exploding   growth   in   the   arms 


trade  and  the  rise  of  militarlnn  in 
Europe  generated  a  widespread  criti- 
cism in  this  country  similar  to  today's 
public  concern  over  the  proliferation 
ot  nuclear  weapons. 

Following  the  'Report  on  the  Muni- 
tions Industry,"  or  the  Nye  commis- 
sion report  as  it  was  more  popularly 
known.  Congress  responded  in  1935 
with  a  bipartisan  effort  which  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  first  in  a  series 
of  major  laws  regulating  military 
transfers. 

World  War  II  and  the  period  of  re- 
construction saw  the  emergence  of  a 
policy  designed  to  strengthen  U.S.  se- 
curity by  providing  our  close  allies 
with  weapons  sufficient  to  combat  ag- 
gression and  protect  our  shared  inter- 
ests. Gradually,  as  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  our  allies  improved,  grants 
under  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram—MAP— were  replaced  by  sales 
for  the  same  carefully  limited  purpose. 
In  1968,  Congress  passed  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  in  order  to  provide 
a  framework  for  weapons  transfers  as 
a  policy  instrument.  That  legislation 
discouraged  U.S.  sales  to  countries 
demonstrating  a  poor  record  of  pro- 
moting democratic  traditions.  The  new 
law  also  restricted  weapons  transfers 
solely  to  purposes  of  self-defense  and 
denied  sales  to  countries  where  scarce 
resources  were  better  directed  toward 
economic  development. 

Unfortunately,  despite  these  con- 
straints, the  United  States  became 
caught  up  in  the  global  arms  spiral 
that  resulted  in  a  quadrupling  of  the 
world's  dollar  volume  of  arms  trade 
between  1965  and  1975.  But  once  again 
the  Congress  acted  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
cern. In  a  bipartisan  effort  to  restrict 
the  trend  and  to  make  anas  transfers 
an  integrated  part  of  overall  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Congress  enacted  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  As 
that  title  clearly,  states,  the  act  repre- 
sented a  change  in  emphasis  from 
sales  to  control.  In  the  new  law's  open- 
ing paragraphs.  Congress  directed 
that: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  exert  leadership  in  the  world  community 
to  bring  about  arrangements  lor  reducing 
the  international  trade  in  implements  of 
war  and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  outbreak  of 
regional  conflict  and  the  burdens  of  arma- 
ments. United  States  programs  for.  or  proce- 
dures governing  the  export,  sale,  and  grant 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
foreign  countries  and  international  organi- 
zations shall  be  administered  in  a  manner 
which  will  carry  out  this  policy. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  provided  for  major 
changes  in  the  way  arms  sales  were  to 
be  determined.  In  particular,  the  act 
established  extensive  reporting  re- 
quirements to  reflect  the  strong  con- 
gressional desire  for  increased  partici- 
pation in  the  formulation  of  military 
assistance  sales  policies  and  programs. 
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pressing  for  legislative  remedies  to  get 
the  United  SUtes  back  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  arms  controL  rather  than  In 
the  business  of  arms  proliferation. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  my  committee 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Bn>Df)  in  addressing  this  issue, 
which  has  been  of  longstanding  con- 
cern to  many  of  us.  both  inside  this 
body  and  outside,  and  In  pointing  out 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  adminis- 
tration's arms  sales  policy. 

It  is  clear,  I  believe,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  intent  of  the  Arms  Exports  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976.  The  President  has 
characterized  his  program  as  flexible, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  describe  it  as  an  aggressive  policy  of 
arms  sales  promotion  around  the 
world,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
developing  nations,  a  policy  with  un- 
certain and  unpredictable  conse- 
quences for  U.S.  security  and  foreign 
policy. 

I  want  to  look  at  this  policy  for  a 
moment  in  broad  terms.  I  have  been 
incieaslngly  concerned  by  what  has 
appeared  to  be  a  trend  but  is  now  obvi- 
ously a  focused  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  militarize  our  foreign  policy. 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  submission  indicated 
that  the  administration  is  continuing 
to  increase  significantly  the  military 
assistance  portion  of  the  international 
security  assistance  programs. 

I  wUI  take  a  moment  or  two  to  talk 
specifically  about  that  part— the  mili- 
tary assistance  portion  of  the  interna- 
tional security  program.  That  does  not 
touch  on  the  cash  arms  sales  taking 
place,  which  represent  a  much  larger 
amount,  somewhere  in  the  range  now 
of  $15  billion. 

I  wish  to  look  for  a  moment,  though, 
at  the  more  limited  area  of  the  securi- 
ty assistance  programs  where  the 
United  States  provides  assistance 
through  the  Federal  budget  to  other 
nations  both  in  the  military  and  in  the 
economic  area. 

In  fiscal  1981,  the  security  assistance 
programs  in  total  were  $5.3  billion,  of 
which  $3.2  billion  were  military— FMS 
sales.  MAP,  (the  military  grant  pro- 
gram) and  IMET  (military  education 
and  training  program). 

In  fiscal  1982,  the  first  budget  of 
this  administration,  the  figure  for  se- 
curity assistance  Jumped  from  $5.3  bil- 
Uon  to  $7.2  billion,  of  which  $4.1  bU- 
llon  was  military. 

In  fiscal  1983,  the  administration 
sought  to  go  to  $8.8  billion,  of  which 
$5.9  billion  would  have  been  military. 
In  acting  on  this  request  Congress  in 
the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
1983  provided  $7.8  billion  for  aU  of  the 


programs,  of  which  $5.1  billion  was  for 
the  military  programs.  The  fiscal  1984 
request  of  the  administration  has  now 
Jumped  from  that  $7.8  billion  figure 
appropriated  by  Congress  In  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  $9.2  billion  (an 
18-percent  Increase)  of  which  $6.2  bil- 
lion wlU  be  military. 

So  between  fiscal  1982  and  fiscal 
1984,  the  administration  has  expanded 
the  program  by  $2  billion,  and  all  of 
that  is  on  the  military  side.  These  fig- 
ures are  summarized  in  the  following 
table: 
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In  addition  to  this  sharp  increase  in 
the  military  components  of  our  securi- 
ty assistance  program,  the  administra- 
tion has  now  begim  to  include  a  great 
many  more  nations  in  the  MAP,  which 
is  a  grant  program.  In  fact,  the  in- 
crease in  the  amoimt  for  that  program 
is  157  percent  from  last  year's  continu- 
ing resolution  to  the  request  for  this 
year.  Of  course,  this  only  underscores 
the  point  made  by  both  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  financial  burden  we 
are  throwing  on  many  coimtries  by 
our  arms  policy  is  creating  a  serious 
economic  problem,  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  will  able  to  repay 
the  loans. 

In  effect,  the  administration  is  now 
acknowledging  that  increasing  prob- 
lem by  moving  to  shift  the  program 
from  loans  to  grants.  This  trend 
coimters  the  concerted  effort,  in  part 
at  the  direction  of  Congress,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  countries  receiving  mili- 
tary grants;  an  effort  which  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  that  ntmiber  to  Just 
a  handful. 

The  administration  in  the  budget 
submitted  for  this  year  proposes  to 
give  grant  military  aid  to  more  than  20 
countries. 

Within  the  security  assistance  re- 
quests in  the  budget,  the  administra- 
tion request  for  fiscal  1984  represents 
a  21-percent  increase  over  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  in  the  foreign  military  sales,  mili- 
tary grant  and  IMET  programs. 

This  request  for  a  21-percent  in- 
crease comes  at  a  time  when  Congress 
is  forced  by  the  economic  clrcimi- 
stances  confronting  this  country  to 
deal  with  a  budget  which  on  the  do- 
mestic side  provides  for  cuts  or  hardly 
any  Increases,  and  with  respect  to  our 
own  defense  budget  calls  for  a  15-per- 


cent increase.  I  might  note  that  the 
question  of  whether  a  15-percent  In- 
crease is  called  for  in  our  own  defense 
budget  is  now  an  issue  of  much  debate 
In  Congress. 

That  Issue,  which  has  drawn  so 
much  attention  and  comment,  should 
be  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
foreign  military  odes  and  grant  pro- 
grams, the  administration  is  asking  for 
an  Increase  of  21-percent,  almost  half 
again  as  much  of  a  percentage  in- 
crease. 

I  am  not  sure  this  is  fully  appreciat- 
ed. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  as  we 
deal  here  with  these  difficult  budget 
questions— the  amount  by  which  our 
own  defense  budget  should  increase, 
the  amount  by  which  the  domestic 
budget  should  be  cut— we  should  recall 
that  the  administration  is  asking  for  a 
21-percent  increase  with  respect  to 
military  assistance  programs  for  other 
countries. 

The  admlnlstration'6  request  for  de- 
velopment assistance  reflects  only  a  4- 
percent  increase  while  the  request  for 
economic  support  aid  reflects  an  11- 
percent  increase.  While  both  exceed 
what  is  being  done  with  respect  to 
many  domestic  programs  the  contract 
with  the  21 -percent  increase  in  foreign 
military  aid  is  sharp. 

In  short,  all  of  the  items  in  the  ad- 
ministrations budget  requests,  taking 
them  all  across  the  board— the  domes- 
tic programs,  oiu*  own  defense  budget, 
our  efforts  to  provide  development  as- 
sistance abroad,  our  efforts  to  provide 
economic  assistance  abroad— the  item 
that  most  looms  out  of  proportion  is 
the  proposed  21.2  percent  increase  in 
the  military  assistance  programs,  with 
respect  to  other  countries. 

This  is  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
the  shift  in  our  policy  abroad  toward 
military  assistance  and  away  from  eco- 
nomic support,  one  of  the  problems 
discussed  in  this  very  fine  staff  study 
by  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 

Further.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  administration  has  not  been  able 
to  articulate  a  strong  rationale  for  this 
fundamental  and  accelerating  shift  in 
policy  that  places  a  greater  share  of 
our  resources  in  military  aid  abroad, 
nor  has  the  administration  offered  a 
rationale  for  allowing  such  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  this  component  of 
the  budget  at  the  same  time  that  we 
face  restraint  and  austerity  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  parts  of  the  budget. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  one  point  I 
particularly  want  to  note.  When  the 
F-16  sale  to  Pakistan  was  considered, 
in  our  minority  report  on  that  sale 
questions  were  raised  about  the  trans- 
fer of  top-of-the-llne  U.S.  technology 
to  countries  where  the  security  of  that 
equipment  could  be  compromised.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  was 
touched  on  this  point,  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  ciurent  report.  I  think  it 
is  an  extremely  important  point.  We 
enjoy  a  technological  advantage  in  ad- 


vanced weapons  systems,  and  should 
that  technology  be  compromised  by 
gaining  access  to  this  equipment  and 
by  reverse  engineering  it  obviously 
allows  others  to  develop  countermeas- 
ures  to  deal  effectively  with  our  sys- 
tems. It  is  a  matter  which  should  and 
must  be  of  very  deep  concern. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  is 
being  prepared  for  introduction  by 
those  participating  in  this  discussion 
addresses  many  of  the  concerns  which 
have  been  outlined  well  in  the  staff 
study.  These  steps  would  Include  con- 
gressional i4}proval  for  all  major  arms 
sales  over  $200  million.  The  number  of 
those  sales  has  Jumped  In  a  disturbing 
fashion  in  the  last  several  years,  and 
we  really  have  a  situation  in  which 
U.S.  arms  sales  policy  appears  to  be 
out  of  control. 

This  is  a  very  important  Issue,  with 
very  serious  implications  for  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  our  national  security 
policy.  Clearly  it  is  relevant  to  the 
whole  debate  over  priorities  which  is 
now  dividing  the  country,  and  I  frank- 
ly find  it  difflCTilt  to  understand  how 
the  administration  can  be  seeking  in- 
creases in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
grams significantly  in  excess  of  the  in- 
creases they  are  seeking  in  our  own  de- 
fense budget,  leaving  aside  the  con- 
trast between  the  increases  they  are 
seeking  in  those  military  assistance 
programs  with  what  they  are  doing  to 
a  whole  range  of  domestic  programs  in 
this  country,  programs  vital  to  the 
health  and  the  education  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  people. 

I  want  to  commend  the  minority 
leader  for  the  leadership  he  has  taken 
with  respect  to  this  issue,  acknowledge 
the  contribution  of  those  who  pre- 
pared the  staff  report,  and  say  that  I 
hope  this  will  begin  to  focus  attention 
on  an  issue  which  certainly  deserves 
action  by  this  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

BIDEN 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Pressler).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  FINANCIAL  IMPUCATIONS 
OF  THE  ADMrniSTRATlON'S 
FOREIGN  MHJTARY  SALES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  apologizing  for  my  voice.  I 
have  had  difficulty  speaking  this 
morning,  which  gave  a  niunber  of  my 
colleagues  a  sense  of  solace  but  I  will 
attempt  to  speak  very  briefly  to  the 
issue  that  the  Democratic  leader  and 
the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  have  addressed 
from  a  slightly  different  perspective. 


Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  my  three  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  al- 
ready and  I  would  like  to  compliment 
highly  the  Democratic  Policy  Commit- 
tee for  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
best  reports  I  have  been  associated 
with  in  a  long  time.  It  was  a  piece  of 
good  work  and  scholarship  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Forelfln  Relations  Commit- 
tee staff,  particularly  John  Rltch.  for 
the  efforts  and  expertise  he  has 
brought  to  bear  in  helping  me  particu- 
larly both  to  understand  and  to 
become  associated  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out  the  need  to  return  to  an 
arms  export  policy  of  restraint  rather 
than  one  of  proliferation  as  has  been 
the  case  under  this  administration.  Let 
me  address,  if  I  may,  another  dimen- 
sion of  the  administration's  program 
which  demonstrates  a  cavalier  disre- 
gard for  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  administration's  arms  prolifera- 
tion policy  has  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  financial  impact  of  unre- 
strained arms  sales  on  the  economies 
of  the  developing  countries,  not 
merely  our  economy. 

In  our  Joint  statement,  we  raised  the 
issue  of  the  impact  of  these  sales  on 
the  already  burgeoning  debt  problems 
of  Third  World  coimtries.  For  exam- 
ple, Pakistan  alone  spends  29  percent 
of  its  budget  on  debt  service.  Yet,  we 
have  sold  them  $1.1  billion  worth  of  P- 
16's  and  associated  support  services.  At 
the  time  this  sale  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, we  were  assured  that  our  good 
friend  Saudi  Arabia  would  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  financing.  Yet.  when  It 
came  time  for  the  first  six  F-16's  to  be 
delivered  to  Pakistan,  the  administra- 
tion had  to  reprogram— that  Is  a  fancy 
word  for  "come  up  with  money"— had 
to  reprogram  $120  million  in  U.S. 
funds  to  pay  for  the  aircraft  In  other 
words,  the  Saudis  were  going  to  come 
up  with  the  money  for  the  Pakistanis, 
since  they  do  not  have  the  money,  but 
then  in  order  to  make  our  sale  to  the 
Pakistanis  go  through,  we  had  to  go 
into  the  American  Treasury  in  effect 
to  pay  for  the  sale  we  were  about  to 
make  to  the  Pakistanis,  and  to  the 
tune  of  $120  million. 

Since  it  should  be  obvious  to  every- 
one that  there  is  not  any  way  Pakistan 
can  repay  these  loans,  at  least  nothing 
that  I  am  aware  of  in  terms  of  the 
future  and  immediate  economic  future 
of  Pakistan— I  wish  them  well,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  they,  like  many 
Third  World  coimtries.  have  been  very 
badly  damaged  by  the  state  of  the 
world  economy  and  their  economy  was 
already  in  trouble  before  the  world 
went  into  a  recession— the  American 
taxpayer  likely,  in  my  view,  could  be 
stuck  with  a  $1.1  billion  bailout  if  the 
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1984  through  1987  to  cover  these  pro- 
jected loan  reschedulings. 

In  addition,  a  request  for  appropria- 
tions of  $250  million  will  be  required 
for  fiscal  year  1988  to  cover  projected 
defaults  during  that  year.  Despite  this 
fact,  the  administration  has  not— I  em- 
phasize "has  not"— sought  appropria- 
tions to  increase  the  reserve,  thereby 
confronting  the  Congress  with  the 
possibility  of  an  emergency  request  to 
keep  the  fund  in  compliance  with  the 
statutory  trigger.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
alert  the  American  taxpayers  to  the 
fact  that  they  may  find  themselves 
called  upon  to  cover  the  costs  of  arms 
purchased  by  developing  nations 
around  the  world.  It  is  a  bitter  irony 
that  we  should  be  called  upon  by  this 
administration  to  pay  the  costs  of 
these  loans  whUe  domestic  loan  pro- 
grams for  higher  education,  small 
business,  and  a  host  of  other  impor- 
tant domestic  needs  are  being  cut  by 
this  administration. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  debating  the  relative  merits 
of  particular  weapons  systems  to  be 
procured  for  our  own  Armed  Forces.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary 
that  we  do  so.  However.  I  want  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  apply  the  same 
criteria  to  the  kinds  of  equipment  that 
we  sell— not  merely  that  we  purchase 
for  ourselves,  but  that  we  sell  abroad. 
In  particular,  we  ought  to  weigh  the 
contribution  that  foreign  military 
sales  make  to  our  own  defense  and  se- 
curity, and  that  we  must  consider  the 
real  costs  of  these  sales.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  administration  has  given 
even  the  remotest  consideration  to 
these  issues  in  pursuing  its  current 
policy.  The  1984  budget  request  offers 
little  hope  of  improvement. 

Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  address  these  issues  and 
develop  the  necessary  remedies  to  a 
policy  which  is  obviously  out  of  con- 
trol. That  is  why  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  recommending 
the  Policy  Committee's  study  to  you 
as  mailing  an  important  contribution 
to  the  critical  issue  of  arms  sales 
abroad. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it 
really  comes  down,  basically,  to  a 
truth-in-lendlng  policy.  I  think  if  the 
administration  feels  these  arms  trans- 
fers are  so  vital  and  so  important  to 
our  security  Interests  that  it  should 
come  right  up  front  and  acknowledge 
the  low  probability  of  repayment. 

We  spend  here,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  hoiu-s  and  hours 
debating  about  students  who  do  not 
pay  back  loans  of  $2,000  and  should  we 
have  ever  given  it  to  them  in  the  first 
place;  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  would  pay  it  back?  We  offer  that 
as  a  Justification  for  curtailing  a  pro- 
gram to  allow  people  access  to  higher 
education.  We  argue  and  argue  about 
that. 


Why  can  we  not  have  the  same  sense 
of  forthilghtness  and  honesty  about 
the  loans  we  make  to  the  other  cotm- 
tries?  It  may  be,  but  I  doubt  it.  penon- 
ally,  that  American  security  is  so  in- 
volved in  arms  transfer  policies  that 
we  conclude,  (a)  that  it  is  necessary  to 
transfer  x  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
arms  to  that  country  and,  (b)  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  American  taxpay- 
ers are  going  to  pay  for  that.  If  that  is 
the  case,  let  us  face  It  directly. 

If  we  do  not  face  this  problem  now, 
we  are  going  to  be  facing  it  2,  3,  4,  and 
5  years  down  the  road  and  the  ticket 
price  is  going  to  be  awfully  high.  We 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  little  alter- 
native but  to  raise  the  dollars  and  the 
American  public  Is,  once  again,  going 
to  think,  "What  in  God's  name  was 
that  Congress  doing  while  all  of  this 
was  happening?  Why  didn't  they 
know?" 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  report 
that  the  Democratic  leader  has  intro- 
duced today  and  the  legislation  that 
will  follow  is  that  we  are  putting  the 
American  public  and  our  colleagues  on 
notice:  The  bill  is  going  to  have  to  be 
paid.  We  had  better  look  at  any  future 
commitments  and  we  had  better  be 
prepared  to  ante  up  for  commitments 
already  made.  People  should  know 
that. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  I  hope  the  remainder  of 
colleagues  look  very  closely  at  what  is 
at  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Pell,  Sarbanes, 
and  BiBEN  for  their  statements,  for 
the  salient  points  that  they  have 
made,  and  for  Joining  with  me  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  think,  in  simunation,  what  the 
report  is  saying  is  that  we  are  transfer- 
ring top-of-the-line  items,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  countries  that  do  not  have 
the  technicians  and  the  capabilities  of 
dealing  with  that  kind  of  equipment. 

Second,  we  are  draining  off  our  own 
reserves  and  the  reserves  of  our  {dlies, 
and  in  doing  so  we  are  selling  our- 
selves short.  We  are  not  contributing 
to  stability  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  we  are  not  contributing  to 
our  own  national  security. 

As  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
BiDEN  each  pointed  out.  in  the  final 
analysis  the  American  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay  the  bill  on  many  of  the 
loans  that  are  made.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  American  people  to  know  this. 
I  think  Mr.  Biden  and  Mr.  Sarbanes 
were  both  right  in  their  references  to 
the  debates  that  are  occurring  with 
regard  to  our  own  defense  spending 
and  the  domestic  programs  that  are 
being  cut  in  America  and  yet  the  fact 
that  there  is  this  hemorrhage  of  arms 
flow,  in  many  instances  to  imderdevel- 
oped  countries,  which  the  taxpayers  of 
America  eventually  will  have  to  pay.  I 
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think  these  are  Important  points  and  I 
compliment  those  Senators,  and  Sena- 
tor Pell,  on  the  study  that  they  have 
given  to  this  subject. 

I  compliment  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  staff,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Uberatore,  which  has  put  this 
report  together.  I  hope  it  will  be  read 
by  our  colleagues  and  by  the  press. 

Mr.  President.  I  previously  had 
asked  unanimous  consent,  and  it  had 
been  granted,  that  a  portion  of  the 
report  which  dealt  with  "F-16  Sales 
Abroad:  A  Case  Study"  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
instead,  that  the  entire  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  express  the 
hope  that  our  colleagues  will  read  it 
carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered   to    be   printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Am  UwcoiivKHTiowAL  Arms  Policy:  Sklung 
OuRSELVKS  Short 

Uitited  States  Senate, 
Democratic  Poucy  Committee. 

In  the  first  full  year  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's promotional  arms  policy,  the 
United  States  sold  $21.5  billion  worth  of 
arms  worldwide.  These  sales  have  set  rec- 
ords for  total  dollar  volume,  levels  of  sophis- 
tication, and  the  kinds  of  customers  in- 
volved. There  is  some  evidence  that  these 
sales  of  high  technology  weapons  could  be 
creating  serious  draw-downs  on  United 
States  armed  forces  inventories,  while  In- 
creasing the  risk  that  sensitive  technologies 
win  be  compromised  and  used  against  us  or 
our  allies.  At  the  same  time,  their  policies 
are  undermining  the  ability  of  developing 
countries  to  deal  with  their  growing  debt 
burden  and  encouraging  a  new  militarism  in 
their  foreign  policy. 

This  report  was  initiated  by  Richard 
McCall,  Deputy  Staff  Director  and  foreign 
policy  professional  for  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee,  and  prepared  prin- 
cipally by  Kevin  Nealer.  It  discloses  the  di- 
mensions of  these  problems,  and  recom- 
mends congressional  approval  of  major 
sales,  along  with  increased  oversight  of  arms 
policy  formulation.  It  calls  for  recognition 
of  the  economic  consequences  of  sales  for 
recipients  and  suppliers,  and  for  negotia- 
tions to  limit  sales,  l>eginning  with  NATO 
allies.  While  these  recommendations  are  not 
the  official  position  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  we  hope  they  will  serve 
as  a  starting  point  for  a  dialog  on  tills  Issue. 
I  encourage  you  to  read  and  consider  this 
important  study. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Senate  Democratic  Leader. 

Executive  Summary 

Arms  transfers  play  a  critical  role  in  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Historically, 
the  utilization  of  this  policy  tool  often  has 
been  marked  by  controveny  between  the 
executive  and  legl^ative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. As  a  consequence,  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  the  decision-making  process  govern- 
ing anni  transfers  abroad  has  been  institu- 
tionalized through  bipartisan  legislation 
reaching  I>ack  over  forty  years.  The  most 
recent  congreaaional  initiative  in  this  area  is 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976  which 
established  policy  guidelines  aimed  at  creat- 
ing a  regime  of  restraint  and  selectivity. 

However,  the  transfer  of  conventional 
arms   ttirough   the   foreign   military   sales 


(FMS)  program  of  the  U.S.  government  and 
through  commercial  channels  (requiring  the 
Issuance  of  export  licenses  by  the  executive 
branch)  has  reached  major  proportions 
under  the  current  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministration's $21.6  billion  program  of  arms 
sales  has  departed  from  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  set- 
ting a  new  and  possibly  dangerous  direction 
for  U.S.  policy  which  could  be  detrimental 
to  our  own  security  interests. 

The  Administration's  approach  ignores 
the  lessons  of  recent  events  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, the  Persian  Oulf,  and  the  BUddle 
East  by  encouraging  an  increasing  numl>er 
of  developing  countries  to  acquire  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems.  There  also  is  a  body 
of  evidence  that  American  munitions  manu- 
facturers are,  in  many  instances,  whetting 
the  appetites  of  Ttiird  World  nations  for 
our  most  advanced  weapons,  and  tliat  ac- 
quiring these  weapons  has  become  a  status 
symbol  in  nearly  all  regions  of  the  world. 

The  Administration's  arms  transfer  policy 
is  built  on  two  related  misconceptions: 

The  global  increase  in  the  arms  trade  is 
seen  through  the  lens  of  bipolar  world  poli- 
tics as  another  opportunity  for  U.S.-Sovlet 
competition.  This  view  ignores  the  reality  of 
a  growing  market  in  which  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S  Jl.  lead  a  long  list  of  competing  suppli- 
ers, particularly  our  Western  European 
allies. 

Arms  sales  are  pictured  as  guaranteeing 
influence  and  extending  U.S.  security 
abroad.  U.S.  experience,  with  Iran  and 
others  argues  against  this  theory,  as  does 
the  Soviet  record  of  failure  with  such  major 
customers  as  China,  Egypt,  Indonesia,  Iraq, 
and  Sudan.  While  sales  to  NATO  and  other 
close  allies  who  share  a  common  security 
concern  can  enhance  U.S.  interests,  arms 
transfers  to  the  Third  World  do  not  create 
automatically  such  shared  interests.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  perceptions  of 
the  threat  on  the  part  of  the  seller  and  re- 
cipient are  not  congruent.  The  transfer  of 
forty  F-16S  to  Pakistan  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  tenets  of  the  Administration  policy 
directly  conflict  with  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished in  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  Spe- 
cifically, an  aggressive  program  of  arms  sale 
promotion  undermines  the  guiding  principle 
that  the  U.S.  should  "exert  leadership  in 
the  world  community  to  bring  about  ar- 
rangements for  reducing  the  international 
trade  in  implements  of  war."  In  application, 
the  Administration's  policy  has  undermined 
the  Act  in  the  f ollowlrig  ways: 

By  discarding  previous  guidelines  in  favor 
of  a  wholly  "flexible,  case-by-case"  determi- 
nation for  each  proposed  sale.  This  has  led 
to  inconsistencies  and  a  program  where  the 
only  predictable  elements  are  increases  in 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  weapons 
sold. 

By  depleting  U.S.  service  Inventories 
through  accelerated  sales  of  high  technolo- 
gy items  to  Third  World  ciistomers. 

By  reducing  the  pool  of  trained  techni- 
cians available  to  U.S.  armed  forces,  due  to 
private  contractors  who  may  be  hiring  serv- 
ice personnel  away  to  support  foreign  sales. 

By  ignoring  the  relationship  between  con- 
ventional arms  transfers  and  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. 

By  failing  to  fulfill  the  mandate  Issued  by 
Congress  for  the  U.S.  to  exercise  leadership 
In  seeking  multilateral  controls  on  global 
arms  trade. 

By  exposing  the  American  taxpayer  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  potential  future  "bail- 
outs" for  Third  World  countries  with  whom 
we  have  signed  arms  transfer  agreements 


and  whose  ability  to  meet  payments  on  al- 
ready onerous  debt  burdens  is  in  doubt. 

ErracTs  OP  THE  AmmnsTaATioii  poucy  on 

DEVELOPING  OOUNTRIES 

The  new  policy  of  arms  promotion  abroad 
affects  developing  country  recipients  in 
three  ways: 

The  level  of  sophistication  of  arms  being 
transferred  is  increasing  dramatically,  rais- 
ing the  danger  of  regional  arms  races  and 
increasing  the  risk  that  U.S.  technology  wUl 
be  compromised  or  used  against  us  or  our 
allies. 

The  inability  of  developing  countries  to 
absorb  high-cost,  sophisticated  military 
hardware,  undermining  economic  growth 
and  siphoning  precious  material  and  human 
resources  away  from  the  already  burgeoning 
social  needs  of  their  populations. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  wei4>ons 
being  transferred  to  developing  countries 
has  the  potential  for  creating  greater  insta- 
bility and  Increasing  the  likelihood  that  the 
recipients  will  respond  to  political  problems 
with  military  solutions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

There  are  several  responses  possible 
within  the  context  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  The  procedures  for  congressional 
involvement  in  arms  transfer  policy  require 
changes  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  The  sales  of  major  weapons  systems 
should  require  affirmative  congressional  ap- 
proval. This  would  serve  to  strengthen  the 
current  veto  process. 

2.  Congress  must  participate  in  the  long- 
term  planning  and  policymaking  objectives 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  assuring 
that  legitimate  security  and  developmental 
needs  of  Third  World  buyers  are  met  within 
the  bounds  of  U.S.  policy  and  economic  re- 
alities. This  would  include  automatic  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  Defense  Require- 
ment Surveys  since  it  appears  many  arms 
requests  flow  from  these  studies. 

3.  The  Administration  should  heed  the  ad- 
monition in  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
by  seeking  negotiations  to  impose  multilat- 
eral restraint  over  the  transfer  of  arms 
around  the  world.  The  first  step  should  be 
consultations  with  NATO  and  other  allies  to 
review  markets,  the  levels  of  sophistication 
of  arms  being  transferred,  and  the  impact 
these  sales  may  have  on  regional  stability. 

introduction 

First  in  Western  Europe  and  now  In  the 
U.S.,  concern  over  nuclear  arms  prolifera- 
tion has  caught  the  public  Imagination. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  took  that  concern 
into  the  streets  of  Amsterdam.  Bonn,  and 
New  York.  Public  pressure  brought  the 
issue  to  the  floor  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
U.S.  Congress.  SUte  legislatures,  and  even 
town  councils.  It  forced  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  begin  promised  arms  reduction 
talks  with  the  Soviets.  The  broad  spectrum 
of  public  Interest  and  the  sense  of  urgency 
shown  by  so  many  led  to  fundamental 
change  in  Administration  policy.'  If  good 
faith  Is  nuUntained  on  both  sides,  this 
change  could  translate  into  meaningful  con- 
trols and  an  eventual  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiles. 

But  the  threats  to  peace  and  International 
security  are  not  posed  by  nuclear  weapons 
alone.  Few  believe  that  a  regional  conflict 
would  start  with  an  exchange  of  nuclear 
salvos,  and  many  experts  reject  the  massive 
surprise  attack  as  a  likely  scenario  for  a  su- 
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perpower  >b<  iwdown.  Imtfrt.  the  grMtest 
thTMt  to  pornyed  «■  a  local  bnnhflre  war 
that  ezpaM  i  to  nudcar  conflagration. 
Wherever  It  ortdnatea,  the  kindling  for 
mc^  a  nude  ir  Are  to  likely  to  be  oonven- 
ttonal  weaiw  is.  As  the  level  of  aophtotica- 
ttan  and  dirtructive  potential  of  these 
wcapnni  haa  tncreaaed,  so  baa  availability. 
The  recent  ti  igedles  of  war  in  the  South  At- 
lantic and  lUddle  Bact  demonctrate  that 
the  intradud  Ion  of  high  technology  nonnu- 
dear  weapoi  a  into  Third  World  anenato 
has  ^*«»n»*»f  id  our  assumptions  about  con- 
ventional wi  rfare.*  A  new  generation  of 
laser,  earner  k  and  radar  guided  "smart" 
missQes,  higt  performance  aircraft,  and  bat- 
tlefield rockitry  Increases  instability  and 
the  Ukellhoo  1  of  conflict  in  those  parts  of 
the  worid  al  eady  dangerously  dose  to  the 
flashpoint* 

Against  tfa  B  background  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mintotration  bas  announced  its  intention  to 
embark  on  tl  e  most  ambitious  promotion  of 
arms  sales  ii  i  U.S.  history.  It  has  rejected 
previous  guilelines  and.  In  derogation  of 
statutes  and  established  practice,  set  out  to 
make  the  tra  le  in  conventional  weapons  the 
cmterpiece  >f  lU  foreign  poUcy  manage- 
ment.* WbQs  conventional  arms  transfers 
can  make  aj  i  important  contribution  as  a 
tool  of  forel  in  policy,  their  role  has  long 
been  subord  nate  to  notions  of  promoting 
security  and  the  national  interest  in  a  well- 
crafted  poUc  1  framework.  In  abolishing  cri- 
teria are  mo^  Ing  to  a  "flexible"  approach  to 
transfers,  tiie  Administration  has  ushered 
in  a  new  era  In  the  iiistory  of  the  arms  race. 
This  prograia  )ias  prompted  Senator  Prox- 
mire  to  obatrve  that  the  Reagan  foreign 
policy  "more  than  [that  of]  any  Administra- 
tion in  American  history,  is  based  on  a 
single  strate  tic  factor  arms  sales.  .  .  .  We 
will  now  sell  aims  to  anyone,  anywhere,  for 
any  reason." ' 

The  effort  here  will  be  to  provide  an  over- 
view of  thto  policy  and  wtiat  it  means  for 
global  securl  ty.  We  will  need  to  look  at  the 
legacy  of  US.  arms  export  policy,  recent 
trentto.  underlying  assimiptions  of  this  Ad- 
ministration and  the  direction  in  which  its 
polides  are  i  loving  us.  and  others. 

I.  A  o  nfmnoDiT  to  HasrsAiirr 
A.  The  legislative  response 
Fifty  yeaii  ago,  the  growth  In  the  arms 
trade  and  tl  le  rise  of  militarism  in  Europe 
generated  p«  ipular  criticism  of  weapons  pro- 
liferation sii  Hilar  to  the  reaction  to  nuclear 
issues  today  The  1934  publication  of  Engel- 
brecht  and  1  [anighen's  Merchants  of  Death  * 
helped  focui  attention  on  the  need  for  stat- 
utory guidelines  for  VS.  arms  transfers. 
Following  tl  e  work  of  the  Nye  Commission. 
Congress  re  iponded  in  1935  with  a  biparti- 
san effort.  I  Mressing  this  issue  by  enacting 
the  first  in  i ,  series  of  major  lavre  regulating 
military  tra  isf era.  ^  World  War  n  and  the 
period  of  re  »nstructlon  saw  the  emergence 
of  a  policy  i  esigned  to  strengthen  U.S.  secu- 
rity by  prov  ding  our  close  allies  with  weap- 
ons suf  f  idei  t  to  combat  aggression  and  pro- 
tect our  sht  red  interests.  As  time  went  on 
and  the  eo  nomlc  omditions  of  our  allies 
improved,  t  le  Military  Assistance  Program 
(MAP)  graz  ts  were  replaced  by  sales,  and 
the  Europe!  n  arms  industry  began  to  recov- 
er and  ezpa  id.  In  19M.  Congress  passed  the 
Foreign  Miitary  Sales  Act*  to  provide  a 
framework  or  weapons  transfers  as  a  policy 
instrument.  The  legislation  discouraged 
sales  to  countries  demonstrating  a  poor 
record  of  p^moting  democratic  traditions,* 
restricted  a  eapons  transfers  to  self-defense 
use  only,'*  ind  denied  arms  sales  to  coun- 


tries where  searoe  resources  were  better  di- 
rected toward  economic  development.  >  ■ 

Despite  these  constraints,  the  U.8.  became 
caught  up  in  the  global  arms  spiral  that  saw 
a  quadrupling  of  the  world's  dollar  volume 
of  aims  trade  betweoi  10«S  and  1976.'*  The 
culmination  of  a  bipartisan  congressional 
effort  to  cope  with  that  trend  and  make 
arms  tnuisfers  an  integrated  part  of  overall 
foreign  policy  came  in  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  of  1976  (AECA)."  As  the  title 
indicates,  the  Act  represented  a  change  in 
»riph«ri«  from  sales  to  control.  In  the  open- 
ing paragraphs.  Congress  directed  that: 

"It  shall  be  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  exert  leadership  in  the  world  com- 
munity to  bring  about  arrangements  for  re- 
ducing the  international  trade  in  imple- 
ments of  war  and  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
outbreak  of  regional  conflict  and  the  bur- 
dens of  armaments.  United  States  programs 
for  or  procedures  governing  the  export,  sale, 
and  grant  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  shall  be  administered  in 
a  manner  which  will  carry  out  this 
policy."  '* 

To  achieve  that  goal,  the  Act  provides  for 
major  changes  in  the  way  sales  are  to  be  de- 
termined. 

In  partictilar,  the  AECA  established  ex- 
tensive reporting  requirements  which  the 
legislative  history  tells  us  were  included  be- 
cause of  the  "strong  desire  to  provide  for  in- 
creased congressional  participation  in  the 
formulation  of  military  assistance  sales  poli- 
cies and  programs."  >■ 

In  addition,  the  Act  mandates  that  the 
Administration  weigh  certain  issues  in 
making  any  transfer.  These  include  consid- 
eration of: 

Possible  third  party  transfers  and  the  as- 
sociated security  risks; 

Recipient  country's  ix>licy  relating  to  ter- 
rorists; 

Recipient's  exclusionary  policies  which 
would  discriminate  against  U.S.  nationals  on 
the  basto  of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex;  and. 
Recipient's  record  on  human  rights. 
"This  policy  guidance,  in  conjunction  with 
the  information  requirements  and  the  em- 
phasis on  govemment-to-govemment  sales, 
was  designed  to  guarantee  a  stronger  con- 
gressional role  in  the  arms  transfer  process. 
To  assure  that  objective,  the  Act  includes 
provision  for  congressional  vetos  of  major 
sales.**  While  it  has  not  yet  been  invoked 
and  remains  politically  contentious,  the  leg- 
islative veto  has  proven  a  useful  tool  in 
shaping  arms  transfer  policy." 
B.  The  Carter  criteria 
In  an  effort  to  supplement  the  policy 
guidance  of  the  AECA,  President  Carter  set 
forth  a  list  of  objectives  for  arms  export 
policy.  In  his  sUtement  of  May  19,  1977, 
Carter  announced  that  arms  transfer  would 
continue  to  be  an  important  element  of  U.S. 
policy,  but  would  be  regarded  as  "exception- 
al." Transfers  which  promoted  U.S.  security 
and  that  of  our  close  allies  would  continue 
unchanged;  NATO  countries,  Japan.  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand  were  exempted  from 
the  new  criteria.  But  sales  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  would  come  under  special  scrutiny 
and.  for  any  new  sales,  "the  burden  of  per- 
suasion will  be  on  those  who  favor  a  particu- 
lar arms  sale,  rather  than  those  who  oppose 
it.'*  This  standard  was  to  respect  traditional 
security  arrangements  while  reflecting  a 
new  caution  In  transfer  involving  less-devel- 
oped countries  (LDCs). 

Specifics  of  the  Carter  policy  were  aptly 
summarized  in  the  1981  Congressional  Re- 


search Service  (CRS)  report  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  entitled 
"Changing  Perspectives  on  U.S.  Arms 
Transfer  Policy."  ■*  The  main  points  indud- 
ed  reduction  in  the  dollar  volume  of  Foreign 
Military  Sales  (FMS)  and  MAP  programs, 
with  qualitative  restrictions  on  wei^ons 
transfers.  Thto  meant  a  prohibition  on  in- 
troduction of  new  technologies  into  a 
region,  development  of  export-only  systems, 
or  sales  of  systems  not  yet  operationally  de- 
ployed with  U.S.  forces.  It  also  entailed 
tight  restrictions  on  coproduction  agree- 
ments and  third  party  transfer  of  U.S. 
weapons.  U.S.  embassies  would  require  prior 
approval  from  the  State  Department  before 
stsittlrg  UJB.  arms  firms  in  marketing  over- 
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Obviously  ambitious,  the  Carter  plan  was 
unable  to  live  up  to  many  of  the  expecta- 
tions it  engendered.  The  CRS  1981  report 
condudes  that  the  Carter  Administration 
faUed  to  make  arms  transfers  an  "exception- 
al" tool  of  foreign  policy.  Almost  $40  billion 
in  new  arms  agreements  with  LDCs  were 
made  during  the  Carter  years.  The  Carter 
approach  to  unilateral  restraint  came  at  a 
time  when  Soviet  and  Western  European 
suppliers  were  increasing  their  market 
shares.  Moreover,  the  uneven  application  of 
restrictions  gave  rise  to  uncertainties  about 
U.S.  arms  export  policy.  Exceptions  to  the 
qualitative  guidelines  included  agreements 
for  coproduction,  and  Introduction  of  the 
FX  as  an  export  model  fighter  to  fill  the 
performance  gap  between  the  F-5E  and  the 
first-line  P-15  and  P-16  aircraft. 

But  the  Carter  guidelines  represented  a 
serious  Executive  initiative  in  attempting  to 
restrain  sales  and  bring  them  into  the  main- 
stream of  foreign  policy.  The  CRS  report 
notes  that: 

"The  Carter  arms  transfer  policy  estab- 
lished a  more  precise  and  systematic  ded- 
sionmaking  process  and  more  specific  guide- 
lines for  those  in  the  arms  sales  chain.  .  .  . 
Thto  framework  increased  the  prospect  that 
significant  proposed  sales  would  have  to  go 
through  a  rigorous  review."  »" 

The  report  continued  by  noting  that  the 
requirement  for  SUte  Department  approval 
prior  to  sales  promotions. 

".  .  .  increased  the  prospect  that  foreign 
policy  makers  could  and  voovld  be  able  to 
evaluate  the  potential  ramifications  for 
American  policy  interests  before  being  con- 
fronted with  a  formal  request  for  a  sale  re- 
sulting in  premature  promotional  actions  by 
U.S.  arms  sellers."  *' 

Defense  analyst  Andrew  Pierre  character- 
ized the  effect  of  the  Carter  policy  in  writ- 
ing that  it  "provided  a  framework  for  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions." " 

Thto  review  process  led  to  over  $1  billion 
in  refused  requests  during  the  Carter  presi- 
dency, affecting  more  than  sixty  countries. 
Many  of  these  rejections  prevented  acquisi- 
tion of  inapposite  high  technology  weapons 
by  LDCs.  The  CRS  report  cites  refusato  of 
requests  by  Guatemala  for  F-5Es.  Pakistan 
for  A-7s,  Taiwan  for  P-4s.  and  Iran  for  P- 
4G8,  as  instances  in  which  purchases  of 
equivalent  systems  from  alternate  suppliers 
were  not  made.  But  the  absence  of  multilat- 
eral controto  did  result  in  alternate  pur- 
chases following  U.S.  refusals  of  aircraft 
sales  to  Argentina,  Ecuador,  and  India.  In 
each  of  those  cases,  a  European-built  prod- 
uct was  substituted,  giving  weight  to  argu- 
ments for  allied  cooperation  in  restrictions 
of  the  market. 

While  Carter  did  begin  to  follow  through 
on  the  AECA  mandate  for  multilateral  con- 


trol talks,  be  failed  to  seek  parUdpation  of 
suppUen  other  than  the  Soviets.  These  otm- 
venttonal  arms  talks  (CAT)  collapsed  after  a 
year  as  a  result  of  what  partidpants  de- 
scribed as  "deteriorating  UA/Soviet  rela- 
Uons.  a  volatile  Middle  East,  and  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  political  situation  for  the 
Carter  Administration  at  home,  along  with 
bureaucratic  confusion,  personal  rivalrlea. 
and  tactical  errors."  ■*  It  was  questionable 
whether  such  talks  could  have  produced  any 
meaningful  agreement  when  France  and  the 
other  major  producers  were  not  parties  to 
the  process. 

The  legacy  of  the  Carter  arms  transfer 
policy  to  then  a  melange  of  successes  and 
failures.  By  offering  "an  institutionalized 
framework  in  which  hard  policy  decisions 
can  be  made."  **  the  Carter  program  moved 
toward  integrating  arms  sales  into  the 
fabric  of  foreign  policy  management.  Per- 
haps a  greater  commitment  to  multilateral 
controto  and  the  requisite  political  will 
would  have  done  more  to  lend  predictability 
and  credence  to  weapons  export  policy  and 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  as  a  whole. 

DeQ>ite  valid  criticism  that  Carter 
"stepped  in  front  of  a  moving  train"  on 
arms  control,  hto  Administration  did  offer 
"a  set  of  criteria  designed  to  insure  that  a 
grant  or  sale  of  defense  artides  will  be  in 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States."**  as  envisioned  by  the  AECA.  The 
importance  of  such  guidelines  tiecomes  dear 
when  looking  at  recent  trends  and  the  cur- 
rent policy. 

n.  THE  (TniUtENT  CRISIS 

A.  Trends  and  methods  examined 
An  tmderstanding  of  the  current  Adminto- 
tration's  policies  EUid  where  they  may  be 
leading  requires  a  look  at  recent  develop- 
ments and  the  assumptions  derived  from 
them.  The  facts  are  sometimes  hard  to  come 
by,  but  an  accurate  reading  of  the  situation 
is  essential  to  any  Judgment  about  the  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  arms  export  policy. 

In  considering  statistics  on  U.S.  arms 
transfers,  several  caveats  should  l>e  kept  in 
mind.  First,  arms  transfers  and  support 
services  have  several  different  forms.  Most 
Important  are  the  FMS  program  sales,  in- 
cluding loans  and  direct  credits.  These  are 
complemented  by  private  commercial  sales, 
training  programs  (chiefly.  IMET).  MAP 
grants,  leasing  and  use  of  military  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  the  excess  defense  arti- 
cles program  (EDA)  and  other  formal  and 
informal  arrangement.  **  Thto  last  catch-all 
category  indudes  programs  that  do  not 
appear  in  conventional  accountings  of  sales 
and  support  costs.  Like  some  private  sales 
and  classified  programs,  these  costs  are  elu- 
sive. Moreover,  the  costs  of  the  FMS  pro- 
gram itself  may  be  understated  with  respect 
to  admintotrative  expenses  and  potential  li- 
abilities. " 

Second,  comparisons  between  UJS.  exports 
and  those  of  other  countries  also  suffer 
form  creative  accoiuiting  practices  which 
skew  totato.  One  proposal  would  dtotlll  the 
coets  of  "nonlethal"  supports  (e.g.,  training 
and  military  construction)  out  of  UJS.  arms 
transfer  totals.**  The  Administration  has 
endorsed  thto  device,  along  with  the  practice 
of  comparing  VS.  and  Soviet  transactions  in 
isolation.  Many  analysts  criticize  thto  ap- 
proach as  disingenuous,  Instoting  that  the 
more  accurate  accounting  would  juxtapose 
Western  allied  transfers  with  those  of  the 
Eastern  bloc.'*  Comparisons  also  suffer 
from  "loss  in  translation"  problems  in  evalu- 
ating data  from  other  countries.  Predictable 
barriers  of  secrecy  and  the  difficulties  of 
valuing  goods  and  services  from  planned 


economies  confound  East/West  compari- 
sons. The  Director  of  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency  has  testified  that,  in 
Eastern  bloc  countries,  "the  whole  financial 
structure  can  be  artifldal  ...  the  whole 
matter  of  pricing  the  equipment."  **  These 
murky  waters  have  spawned  very  different 
estimates  of  the  maricet. 

The  Administration's  comparisons  an- 
nounced by  Under  Secretary  Buckley  at  an 
August  3, 1982,  press  conference  are  but  the 
latest  expression  of  the  controversy."  They 
rekindle  the  debate  over  reliance  an  num- 
bers of  weapons  transfers  as  against  dollar 
volume  in  measuring  market  shares.  The 
Department  of  State  report  upon  which  Mr. 
Buckley's  remarks  were  based  notes  that. 
"Each  [method]  has  shortcomings  and  nei- 
ther to  a  true  measure  of  military  capabfl- 
Ity."  •*  However,  the  Congressional  Re- 
seareh  Service's  updated  analysto  recognizes 
that  "the  basic  utility  of  the  dollar  value  of 
arms  transfer  agreements  to  in  indicating 
lono-range  trends  in  sales  activity  by  arms 
suppliers."  '*  Thto  CRS  report  draws  upon 
the  same  sources  as  were  available  to  the 
State  Department,  and  combines  dollar 
totato  with  a  tally  of  systems  transfers  to 
provide  a  balanced  view.  Several  important 
trends  emerge  from  thto  latest  CBS  study, 
and  other  public  sources. 

In  the  first  full  year  of  its  promotional 
arms  sale  policy  (FY  1982),  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration sold  an  all-time  high  of  $21.5 
billion  worth  of  arms  worldwide.  This  is 
more  than  double  the  previous  year's  total, 
and  well  above  the  amount  the  State  De- 
partment had  Indicated  to  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  FY  1982. 

The  U.S.  and  Western  European  allies 
continue  to  dominate  the  world  arms  trade 
in  many  categories  of  weapons  systems  and 
in  total  dollar  volume  of  sales  values  and  de- 
liveries.'* 

Arms  deliveries  to  Third  World  countries 
from  all  sources  are  increasing  geometrical- 
ly, from  more  than  $7  billion  in  1974  to 
more  than  $23  billion  in  1981.'* 

Soviet  arms  sales  are  now  at  record  levels, 
and  Soviet  transfers  to  the  Third  World  ac- 
counted for  about  one-quarter  of  all  arms 
agreements  with  that  market  in  1981.** 

Non-traditional  LDC  purchasers  have  en- 
tered the  high  technology  market  and  world 
arsenato  are  growing  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Supersonic  aircraft  and  new  fami- 
lies of  missiles  are  becoming  standard  equip- 
ment in  LDC  weapons  inventories.*^ 
B.  The  Reagan  assumptions 

The  Reagan  Admintotration  has  drawn 
some  alarming  conclusions  from  these 
trends.  It  has  inflicted  its  bipolar  view  of 
global  politics  on  the  facts  of  increased  arms 
sales  and  declared  another  arena  for  U.S./ 
Soviet  competition.  By  viewing  regional 
problems  through  an  East/West  optic  there 
to  a  likelihood  that  the  Administration  has 
misread  and  mtorepresented  the  potential 
dangers  of  unbridled  trade  in  sophtoUcated 
weapons.** 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  James  Buckley  relied  on  controversial 
Administration  totato  in  conduding  the 
Soviet  arms  deliveries  to  the  Third  World 
for  the  period  1977  to  1980  exceeded  UJS. 
shipments  by  20%.**  Figures  from  the  1981 
CRS  report  and  other  sources  substantiate 
an  increase  in  Soviet  deliveries  of  only  14%; 
$33.6  billion  for  the  VS.,  as  against  $36.9 
billion  for  the  Soviets.*'  More  Importantly, 
the  CRS  analysto  polnU  out  that  U.S.  arms 
agreements  with  the  Third  World  for  that 
period  exceed  Soviet  deato  by  over  $3  bil- 


lion.*' (AgreemenU  can  be  a  better  gauge  of 
trends,  since  they  represent  commltmentt 
for  future  deliveries.)  The  State  Depart- 
ment ^wdal  Report  releaaed  bjr  Mr.  Bock- 
ley  acknowledges  that  U.a  aalCB  to  LDCm 
exceeded  Soviet  transfers  by  "roughly  two 
to  one"  in  total  dollar  volume  for  the  entire 
sample  period.**  The  new  CRS  study  con- 
firms that  between  1974  and  1081.  "the  VS. 
made  Third  World  sales  in  nominal  terms 
that  exceeded  those  of  the  UJS.SJI.  by 
about  $9.1  billion."** 

The  CRS  report  of  August  1963  places 
these  figures  in  perv>ective.  recognizing  the 
limitations  of  dollar  estimates  and  syrtems 
coimting.  It  criticizes  the  Administration 
practice  of  exduding  $15.5  bilUon  in  FBCS 
construction  cost  between  FY  1974  and  FT 
1981.  and  sounds  a  note  of  caution  about 
Admintotration  methodology  that  led  Mr. 
Buckley  to  say  the  Soviets  were  "dearly"  in 
first  place.**  While  the  VS.  "has  not 
matched  the  Soviets  in  terms  of  sheer  num- 
bers delivered  in  the  recent  four-year 
period."  the  study  warns  that  those  num- 
bers do  not  "provide  any  indication  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  recipient  nations"  be- 
cause they  cannot  show  leveto  of  sophistica- 
tion of  weapons  or  quality  of  training  re- 
ceived.*' As  one  observer  notes,  the  advent 
of  the  Reagan  policy  to  "less  evident  in  the 
costs  of  the  arms  the  new  Admintotration 
transferred  than  in  their  sophistication  and 
the  Itot  of  buyers."** 

Of  equal  significance  are  the  CRS  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  role  of  other  suppliers 
in  the  market.  An  economic  analysto  of  the 
arms  market  shows  It  to  be  a  fairly  strict  oli- 
gopoly, with  high  barriers  to  entry  for  the 
production  of  advanced  systems,  and  a 
global  clientele.  The  system  to  very  much 
demand-driven.*'  Leading  producers  are  the 
U.S..  U.S.S.R.,  Prance,  and  other  Western 
Ehiropean  countries.  A  recent  report  In  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  noted  that,  "The 
nation  that  fllto  a  void  when  the  U.S.  re- 
fuses a  sale  to  just  as  likely  to  be  U.S.  allies. 
Prance  or  Britain '*•  as  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  1982  CRS  study  shows  that  Western 
European  exporting  countries  led  in  deliv- 
eries to  the  Latin  American  market  in  more 
categories  of  systems  than  did  the  U.S.  or 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  concluded  that  "(T)he  major 
Western  European  suppliers  have  become. 
In  the  recent  period,  serious  competitors  for 
arms  markets  in  every  region  of  the  Third 
World.  .  .  ."*» 

Proportionally  more  Western  European 
production  to  geared  to  export  than  to  the 
case  for  either  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R. 
France,  the  third  largest  arms  producer,  ex- 
ports more  than  one-third  of  Its  production, 
while  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  each  export  less 
than  one  quarter  of  their  production.** 
While  the  Soviets  enjoy  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing market  share,  it  no  longer  makes  sense 
to  cast  the  arms  sale  competition  as  a  U.S./ 
Soviet  horse  race.  The  Administration's  in- 
sistence on  that  characterization  ignores 
the  other  competitors  and  presumes  that,  in 
a  larger  sense,  there  can  be  a  winner. 

Thto  win/lose  approach  to  predicted  on  a 
second  misconception  about  arms  transfers: 
that  they  gxiarantee  influence  and  control 
over  the  recipients.  The  hard  lessons  of 
recent  htotory  provide  evidence  for  the  op- 
posite condusion,  and  show  the  Administra- 
tion's concern  over  "who's  on  first"  in 
volume  of  sales  to  be  a  mistake  in  emphasis. 
The  Falklands  cristo  found  the  British  con- 
fronted by  Argentine  forces  equipped  with 
British  weapons  systems.  That  bitter  inmy 
prompted  one  cartoonist  to  depict  British 
soldiers  peering  into  the  sky  and  asking.  "Is 
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fense  strength,  as  if  contrasting  the  VS.  do- 
meaUc  arsenal  with  that  of  the  VSS:R.  The 
CR8  report  points  up  this  direction  in  Ad- 
ministration policy:  a  barkening  back  to  the 
Nixon  (Guam)  Doctrine  that  nations  with 
VS.  weapons  are  surrogates,  projecting  U.S. 
influence."  Under  Secretary  Buckley  mir- 
rored that  thinking  in  testifying  that: 

"The  marginal  U.S.  dollar  loaned  under 
FMS  to  the  Turkish  Army  or  to  the  Thai  or 
Pakistan  Air  Force  Is  a  dollar  that  we  other- 
wise would  have  to  spend  outright  on  our 
own  forces  to  do  a  job  that  the  Turks  and 
Thais  and  Pakistanis  can  do  better  and  at 
leas  cost."  *• 

While  the  dollars  are  fungible,  policy  in- 
terests and  ideologies  may  not  be.  VS.  su- 
premacy in  arms  sales  to  LDCs  is  no  more  a 
guarantor  that  U.S.  security  is  being  served 
than  was  the  case  when  the  Romans  hired 
and  equipped  mercenaries  to  guard  the  out- 
poets  of  their  empire.  A  strong  U.S.  market 
posture  only  means  a  larger  relative  share 
for  U.S.  arms  manufacturers  in  a  market 
where  each  new  sale  by  the  competing  sup- 
plier nations  diminishes  their  ability  to  con- 
trol events  In  the  buyers'  part  of  the  world. 
These  transfers  of  sophisticated  arms  are 
giving  Third  World  regimes  options  wliich 
had  been  the  exclusive  currency  of  the  more 
technologically  advanced  countries.  As  with 
any  ciurency,  its  proliferation  debases  its 
value— and  the  influence  it  supposedly  rep- 
resents. 

HI.  THE  RBAGAM  ASMIMISTRATIOH  POLICT  III 
AFPUCATIOM 

We've  seen  that  current  arms  transfer 
policy  is  built  on  two  related  assiunptions: 
(a)  the  conventional  weapons  market  is  an- 
other species  of  U.S./Soviet  arms  race  in 
which  the  U.S.  is  behind;  and  (b)  arms  sales 
mean  Influence.  Carrying  these  assumptions 
into  the  execution  of  its  polices,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  discarded  established 
tenets  of  restraint  in  U.S.  arm  transfers,  and 
the  dictates  of  statute.  These  have  been 
supplanted  by  a  policy  vrithout  guidelines, 
where  the  only  predictable  outcome  is  an  in- 
crease in  quality  and  quantity  of  sales. 
A.  Exit  the  AECA 
The  Reagan  Administration  policy  has 
been  explained  through  two  vehicles.  The 
first  expression  came  in  the  Presidential 
Policy  Directive  of  July  8. 1981.  Beyond  that 
document,  there  has  been  a  series  of  state- 
ments and  testimony  by  Under  Secretary 
Buckley  and  other  Administration  spokes- 
men which  sheds  light  on  the  Directive. 
These  sources  clarify  the  Administration's 
position  on  the  objectives  announced  by 
Congress  in  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

The  CRS  1981  report  concludes  that, 
"(t)he  President  Directive  of  July  8.  1981, 
does  not  present  a  balanced  and  comprehen- 
sive reflection  of  the  policy  directions  of  the 
AECA."**  In  fact,  the  Directive  and  follow- 
up  statements  raise  serious  doubts  about 
the  Administration's  compliance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act.  Reviewing  the 
most  important  areas,  the  following  incon- 
sistencies emerge: 

1.  Promotion.  Not  Control 
The  thrust  of  the  AECA  is  to  provide  a 
framework  for  arms  transfer  policy  and  con- 
trols. Section  1  of  the  Act  requires  that  U.S. 
policy  aim  at  "reducing  the  international 
trade  In  Implements  of  war."'"  The  Reagan 
Directive  announces  the  Administration's 
intention  to  "enhance  United  SUtes  defense 
production  capabilities  and  efficiencies." 
Similarly.  National  Security  Advisor  Wil- 
liam Clark,  in  a  May.  1982  speech  to  the 
Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 


national Studies  remarked  that,  "Not  only 
does  security  aaalatance  offer  a  coat-effec- 
tive way  of  enhancing  our  aeculty  world- 
wide, but  it  also  strenthena  our  economy  In 
general  and  our  defense  production  base  In 
parUcular."*'  The  CRS  1981  Report  notes 
that: 

"(T)he  Act  does  not  suggest  that  arms 
sales  should  serve  as  a  positive  force  in 
ffi»intAining  a  Strong  American  defense  in- 
dustry. This  notion  is  somewhat  contrary  to 
the  balanced  objectives  expressed  in  the 
AECA  which  recognize  legitimate  naUonal 
security  needs  for  arms  transfers  whUe  also 
promoting  controls  and  restraints  so  that 
the  sales  do  not  accelerate  out  of  control, 
fueled  by  domestic  financial  factors."  •» 

In  the  name  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
U.S.  manfacturers  and  serving  their  argu- 
ments for  economies  of  scale,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  set  Its  course  in  opposition  to 
Congress  and  its  efforts  at  control.  Argu- 
ments that  filling  the  LDC  demand  reduces 
unit  costs  and  benefits  the  domestic  econo- 
my are  both  questionable  ecomonlcs  and 
dangerous  in  the  implications  they  hold  for 
the  growth  in  LDC  sales.**  Such  arguments 
fail  to  acknowledge  that  export  orders  are 
uncertain  and  vary  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  making  it  difficult  to  depend  on  econo- 
mies of  scale  from  foreign  purchases  when 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  new  weapons  pro- 
duction is  being  judged.  Also,  the  available 
evidence  suggests  that  the  reduction  In  unit 
cost  that  results  from  f oeign  orders  does  not 
provide  extraordinary  savings  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  case  of  most  systems  being  pro- 
duced for  the  domestic  market.**  Certainly 
marginal  economies  should  not  justify  a 
policy  of  weapons  proliferation  inimical  to 
U.S.  interests,  and  an  unwillingness  by  the 
Administration  to  comport  with  the  basic 
direction  of  the  Act  should  not  be  excused 
by  any  economic  rationale. 
2.  Failure  of  Leadership:  The  Obligation  to 

Negotiate 
The  Act  specifies  that  "it  shaU  be  the  U.S. 
policy  to  exert  leadership  in  the  world  com- 
munity" in  limiting  arms  transfers.  Further, 
it  was  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  "seek  to  initiate  multilateral 
discussions"  and  "work  actively  with  all  na- 
tions to  check  and  control  the  international 
sale  and  distribution  of  conventional  weap- 
ons of  death  and  destruction."**  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  abdicated  this 
leadership  role.  Mr.  Buckley  testified  that 
he  would  "remain  prepared  to  examine 
ways"  to  achieve  arms  control,  but  would 
not  "go  it  alone."  This  mirrors  the  Policy 
Directive  language  that  the  U.S.  wlU  "retain 
a  genuine  interest"  in  the  proposals  of 
others. 

Neither  the  language  of  the  Act  nor  its 
legislative  history  contains  a  call  for  unilat- 
eral restraints.  To  the  contrary,  the  Presi- 
dent is  obliged  to  seek  cooperative  arrange- 
ments that  would  lead  to  controls.  This  is 
not  a  passive  posture.  It  requires  that  the 
President  exercise  traditional  U.S.  leader- 
ship rather  than  a  wait-and-see  approach. 
The  law  calls  upon  the  President  for  some- 
thing more  than  being  receptive  to  another 
country's  initiatives. 

3.  No  Place  for  Human  Rights 
Section  301  of  the  AECA  amends  Section 
502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  de- 
clares the  policy  of  the  U.S.  to  be  to  "pro- 
mote and  encourage  increased  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights  and  free- 
doms." **  It  specifically  prohibits  security 
assistance  to  any  country  "engaged  in  con- 
sistent patterns  of  gross  violations  of  inter- 


nationally recognlied  human  righta."  The 
State  Depwtment  la  unable  to  quantify 
arms  sale  refusals  made  on  human  rights 
grounds  In  either  the  Carter  or  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, but  the  difference  in  direc- 
tions Is  dear.**  This  Administration  has 
supported  UfUng  arms  sales  prohibitions 
agalnit  the  regimes  in  Argentina  and  Paki- 
stan, and  has  increased  military  assistance 
to  la  Salvador  and  Guatemala.** 

Beyond  these  actions,  the  Administration 
has  sent  an  unmistakable  message  around 
the  world  that  human  rights  issues  are  of 
leas  concern  in  current  decisions  on  pro- 
posed arms  sales.  There  is  no  mention  what- 
soever of  human  rights— either  directly  or 
by  imDllcatlon— in  the  Presidential  Directive 
on  arms  sales.  In  his  remarks  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Buckley 
enumerated  the  Administration's  priorities 
on  arms  sales,  noting  the  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  consider  himian  rights.**  But  Admin- 
istration statements  elsewhere  raise  doubts 
about  his  commitment  to  those  principles.'" 
4.  Feeding  Nuclear  Proliferation 

Section  305  of  the  Act  amends  Section  669 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,''  linking  con- 
ventional weapons  transfers  to  the  recipient 
country's  policies  on  developing  nuclear 
wevTons.  The  Glenn /Symington  amend- 
ments banned  security  assistance  to  coun- 
tries engaged  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
material  outside  of  international  controls. 
That  restriction  has  not  inhibited  the 
Reagan  Administration's  sale  of  forty  F-ie 
aircraft  and  support  systems  to  Pakistan, 
though  it  was  unable  to  obtain  firm  assur- 
ance that  Pakistan  has  stopped  nuclear 
weapons  development.  Likewise,  the  Admin- 
istration has  permitted  Brazil  to  purchase 
fuel  from  other  suppliers  without  requiring 
penalties  in  its  contract  with  the  U.S.  and 
has  allowed  a  token  military  training  pro- 
gram in  that  country."  Computerized  proc- 
ess controls  were  sold  to  Argentina  for  use 
in  unsafeguarded  reprocessing  operations, 
while  U.S.  brokers  have  been  permitted  to 
assist  South  Africa  in  circmnventing  the 
U.S.  embargo  of  fuel  to  that  country."  The 
signal  to  these  recipients  and  others  is  a 
lack  of  U.S.  interest  in  nuclear  proliferation 
among  LDCs. 

S.  Jeopardizing  U.S.  Service  Inventories 

The  AECA  also  restricts  sales  which 
"could  have  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
combat  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States"  to  an  "absolute  mini- 
mum." Section  21(iKl)  requires  that  the 
President  report  and  justify  any  such  pro- 
posed transfers  to  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  House.  This  por- 
tion of  the  Act  reflects  the  long-standing 
U.S.  policy  against  draw-downs  on  scarce 
items  in  the  domestic  inventories  for  the 
sake  of  exports.  Despite  lip  service  to  this 
objective,  the  Reagan  Administration  prac- 
tice appears  to  l>e  at  variance  with  it. 

The  Administration  has  disregarded  the 
advice  of  its  own  experts  in  promoting  high 
technology  sales.  Lt.  General  Kelly  Burke, 
(USAF  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research, 
Development,  and  Acquisition)  testified  in 
March,  1981  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  proposed  sales  of  F-16s 
would  not  undercut  U.S.  needs  "providing 
the  sales  are  negotiated  with  the  normal 
lead  time  requirements.  .  .  .  Specifically,  a 
forty-two  month  lead  time  is  reqxiired."" 
Later.  Under  Secretary  Buckley  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
those  same  sales  of  the  most  advanced 
fighter  plane  in  the  world  would  be  carried 
out  on  an  accelerated  basis. 


Air  Force  Internal  documents  mibstantiate 
the  effect  of  these  aooelermted  aales.  They 
note  that  the  sales  "will  have  a  particularly 
dramatic  Impact  on  our  F-ie  support  pos- 
ture," compromising  already  low  parts  in- 
ventories and  the  Administration's  goal  of 
preparedness.'*  Those  aouroes  also  criticize 
the  effect  of  the  sales  on  production  plan- 
ning. Thus  far.  accelerated  transfers  have 
resulted  in  preempting  delivery  of  six  air- 
craft to  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  in  an 
effort  to  cover  U.S.  inventory  shortages. 

Departure  from  its  own  timetable  raises 
questions  about  the  Administration's  ability 
to  assess  and  meet  the  needs  of  VS.  and 
NATO  forces.  Despite  the  recognized  uncer- 
tainties surrounding  the  F-16  sales,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  reported  their  impact 
and  has  continued  to  make  pro  foTma  guar- 
antees which  contradict  documented  Air 
Force  findings.'*  A  special  case  study  on  the 
F-16  appears  as  Appendix  C  of  this  report. 

B.  InconsUtency  inttUuHonalized 

Beyond  the  legal  requirements  and  policy 
directions  established  by  the  AECA.  the  Ad- 
ministration has  signalled  confusion  and  un- 
predictability in  implementing  a  policy 
without  guidelines.  The  Presidential  Direc- 
tive recites  a  litany  of  goals  to  be  pursued, 
but  reveals  more  about  its  basic  policies  by 
what  it  omits.  The  Center  for  Defense  infor- 
mation observes  that  the  Administration 
has  departed  from  prior  practice  br- 

Abolishing  the  "ceiling"  on  the  total 
dollar  value  of  U.S.  arms  transfers  author- 
ized each  yean 

Dropping  the  prohibition  on  developing  a 
weapon  system  solely  for  export; 

Dropping  the  prohibition  against  intro- 
ducing a  newly  developed,  advanced  weapon 
system  creating  a  significantly  higher 
combat  capability  in  a  region; 

Dropping  the  proliibition  against  making 
foreign  sales  prior  to  operational  deploy- 
ment with  U.S.  forces;  and 

Rescinding  Carter's  so-called  "leprosy 
letter"  which  instructed  U.S.  overseas  offi- 
cials not  to  assist  private  American  business- 
men seeking  to  promote  arms  sales." 

Statements  made  to  support  this  ap- 
proach rely  heavily  on  one  word:  "flexibil- 
ity". The  Reagan  Directive  and  testimony 
by  Administration  officials  repeatedly  call 
for  flexibility  and  a  "case-by-case"  review  of 
arms  transfers.'*  A  recent  CongresHonal 
Quarterly  report  characterized  this  elusive 
standard  by  noting  that: 

"The  Reagan  pohcy  contains  no  guide- 
lines. Instead,  all  foreign  requests  to  buy 
VS.  arms  are  to  be  examined  'case-by- 
case'.  ...  In  essence,  if  another  nation  is 
deemed  to  need  the  weapon  in  question,  and 
the  sale  is  thought  to  serve  U.S.  interests, 
the  sale  is  to  be  made."  " 

Consistency  was  the  much-advertised 
yardstick  by  which  the  incoming  Reagan 
Administration  measured  the  deficiencies  of 
Carter  foreign  policy.  That  same  measure 
applied  to  the  totally  subjective  "flexible" 
Administration  approach  to  arms  transfers 
leaves  thU  Administration  far  more  open  to 
criticism  than  its  predecessor.  Even  Avia- 
tion Week  has  seen  fit  to  register  concern 
about  this  trend  noting  that  "the  Reagan 
guidelines  are  more  a  repeal  of  Carter 
human  rights  doctrinarism  [sic]  than  the 
adoption  of  a  new  policy."*"  Without  mean- 
ingful guidelines,  the  only  predictable 
aspect  of  the  Reagan  program  is  growth— in 
sheer  numbers  of  sales  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, in  sophistication  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems sold. 


C.  Diacantitut  flaeal  re$traint 

Recent  General  Accounting  Offloe  (GAG) 
studies  raise  queatloos  about  Irregularities 
in  the  FMS  prognm.  and  suggest  a  need  for 
caution  In  iisrailnir  the  extent  of  D.8.  eco- 
nomic commltmenta.  In  particular,  a  recent 
GAO  report  dtes  DOD  for  "Inaccurate  and 
incomplete  eatlmatea"  of  administrative 
coeU.*'  This  haa  occurred  when  the  Defense 
Security  Aaalatance  Agency  (D6AA)  "direct- 
ed the  military  services  to  exclude  certain 
valid  costs  from  their  budget  suhmisalona  " 
With  "no  assurance  that  the  8%  surcharge" 
is  covering  administrative  costs  and  DOD 
failure  to  "make  an  adequate  and  meaning- 
ful analysis"  of  those  costs.  GAO  found 
that 

"Although  GAO  could  not  determine  the 
total  amount  by  which  the  military  sales  ap- 
propriations are  subsidizing  the  foreign 
military  sales  program,  the  amount  is 
known  to  be  in  the  millions  of  dollars." 

This  hss  led  GAO  attorneys  to  issue  an 
opinion  which  characterized  D6AA  prac- 
tices as  "legally  improper"  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.** 

Of  much  greater  importance  la  the  llabQ- 
ity  exposure  created  by  the  FMS  loan  pro- 
gram. GAO  has  identified  thirteen  countries 
as  being  in  default  on  interest  payments.** 
This  increase,  up  from  two  defaults  in  1978, 
occurs  as  the  reserve  fund  to  cover  such 
shortages  has  declined  from  $1.71  billion  in 
1980  to  the  present  level  of  $860  million. 
Several  countries  unable  to  service  their 
past  debt  are  nonetheless  objects  of  Admin- 
istration requests  for  additional  loans  (e.g.. 
Sudan  and  El  Salvador).  The  absence  of 
meaningful  eligibility  standards  also  gener- 
ates concern  as  this  indebtedness  mounts. 
The  manager  of  the  Treasury's  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  (FFB)  which  oversees  the 
guaranteed  loans  told  the  Waahinaton  Pott 
that: 

"I  don't  believe  there  are  any  require- 
ments that  the  President  or  anyone  find  a 
country  creditworthy.  If  the  Department  of 
Defense  comes  to  us  and  says  it  will  guaran- 
tee a  loan,  there's  no  reason  for  us  to  say 
no."  *« 

This  paractice  1b  in  conflict  with  the  basic 
requirement  of  the  Act  that  sales  be  "to 
friendly  countries  having  sufficient  wealth 
to  maintain  and  equip  their  own  military 
forces  at  adequate  strength,  or  to  assume 
progressively  larger  shares  of  the  cost." 

While  some  debts  are  being  rescheduled, 
the  Administration  is  seeking  to  have  repay- 
ment of  I960  million  for  FY  1983  forgiven 
through  the  direct  credit  program.  That 
proposal  includes  loan  forgiveness  of  $50 
million  for  Sudan,  adding  it  to  the  list  of 
countries  qualifying  for  what  is  essentially 
grant  assistance.  The  Administration  also 
proposed  including  19  additional  countries 
to  the  concessional  repayment  plan  for  FT 
1983. 

Congress  has  mandated  that  guaranteed 
loans  at  near  market  rates  of  interest  con- 
tinue as  the  primary  vehicle  for  financing 
military  assistance.  But  current  practices 
lead  critics  to  conclude  that  FMS  loans  are 
being  used  to  fill  the  void  left  by  MAP 
grants,  which  are  being  phased  out.  Admin- 
istration proposals  for  new  concessional 
FMS  loans  give  added  weight  to  these 
charges.  So  too,  reliance  on  "cash  flow"  fi- 
nancing, which  permits  countries  to  incur 
obligations  on  U.S.  arms  purchases  without 
sufficient  reserves,  undermines  the  FMS 
program.  The  effect  is  to  paint  an  unrealis- 
tic picture  of  FMS  obligations  and  create 
the  potential  that  llablllUes  ultimately  may 
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fkll  on  the  VI  \.  Tnaaury,  undercutting  the 
eoooomlc  «dvintace>  thcM  Mies  are  lup- 
pond  to  oonfc!  on  the  UjB.  eoonomy. 
nr.  A  M  ws  iMiNBOim  world 
The  effect  <  f  the  Admlnistratlon'i  vmi 
poUey  can  bee  be  understood  by  looking  at 
iti  rcckmal  a]  idlcatloo.  projecting  current 
treodi  throuij  key  redplenti  and  nelghbor- 
liw  countries,  rhe  Middle  East  is  by  far  the 
largest  redpie  tt  of  all  arms  transfers.**  but 
other  areas  wl  ;b  a  history  of  instability  are 
seeing  tosioni  increase  ss  regional  arsenals 
grow.  Africa,  t  le  Caribbean,  and  South  Asia 
offer  rereaUni  case  studies. 

Such  examii  les  need  to  be  prefaced  by  a 
tew  general  o  Mervationa  on  LDC  weapons 
transfers.  Firs ,  the  current  volume  of  trans- 
fers to  the  Th  rd  World  Is.  of  Itself,  a  highly 
destabOldng  orce.  The  recent  Iran/Iraq 
war  is  a  grapl  ic  example  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  a  regional  cUspute  exacerbated 
by  the  presen  e  of  large  ^mounts  of  sophis- 
ticated hardw  tre  on  both  sides.  The  intro- 
duction of  hU  b  technology  weapons  Into  a 
region  can  coi  tribute  substantially  to  local- 
ised arms  rao  s.  raising  the  likelihood  that 
political  probl  ans  wHl  be  answered  by  mili- 
tary solutions  William  E.  Jackson  (former 
executive  dire  :tor  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  oi  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment) cautloiB  that,  by  introduclnz  high- 
tech  arms,  "Far  from  preventing  war,  you 
may  be  increi  sing  its  severity  or  making  it 
more  likely  b; '  maUng  a  country  confident 
enough  to  pus  li  its  interests.  Once  the  polit- 
ical fabric  is  I  torn  suficlently.  war  breaks 
out."**  Of  course  the  rivalries  and  tensions 
exist  with  or  t  ithout  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems, but  the  availability  of  those  weapons 
raises  the  Iev«  1  of  conflict  and  the  extent  of 
destruction. 

Second,  thefe  is  the  related  issue  of  quali- 
tative increase  In  LX>C  weapons  purchases. 
A  review  of  lelivery  dates  for  LDC  arms 
transfers  reveals  that  the  gap  between 
state-of-the-ai  t  systems  and  LDC  acquis- 
tlons  has  cl>sed  dramatically  in  recent 
years.*^  In  m  article  in  Foreign  Affain 
Quarterly,  An  Irew  Pierre  observed: 

"Prior  to  th  e  1970s  most  arms  sales  (espe- 
cially to  the  ( ieveloping  countries)  were  the 
surplus  and  c  bsolete  weapons  of  the  major 
powers,  whici  they  wanted  to  eliminate 
from  their  In  entories  (often  as  military  as- 
sistance grant  i)  so  as  to  make  room  for  new, 
more  advance  d  weapons.  Even  in  the  early 
19Ms  the  ain  T«ft  transferred  to  the  devel- 
oping world  I  lore  often  than  not  were  ten 
year  old  F-«  and  Soviet  MiO-17  fighters. 
."  ** 

Developing  countries  are  no  longer  Inter- 
ested In  h  ind-me-downs.  Sophisticated 
weapons  have  becc»ne  as  much  a  status 
symbol  as  a  r  ational  airline,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  satisfying  real  and  perceived 
security  need  I. 

Inernsed  i  jphlstication  of  LDC  arsenals 
Is  caomaoaiA  with  the  announced  goals  of 
the  Reagan  program.  Under  Secretary 
Buckley  has  i  aid: 

"What  we  ( 0  expect  to  see,  as  our  policy  Is 
applied,  is  a  ( lualitative  shift  In  the  kinds  of 
countries  wit  <x  wlilch  we  will  be  concluding 
sates.  They  i  rUI  Include  a  large  number  of 
developing  c(  untriea  .  .  .  with  which  we  will 
want  to  devc  top  a  cooperative  relationship. 
."  *• 
This  statei  lent  and  others  confer  leglti- 
maey  on  whi  t  has  elsewhere  been  viewed  as 
a  potentially  dangerous  increase  in  copro- 
duction  agrements  with  non-NATO  coun- 
tries, wbereb  j  LDCs  aotjulre  technical  infor- 
mation to  nanufacture  advanced  weapons 
through  lice  ising  and  joint  venture  agree- 


ments.** Coproduction  is  the  most  problem- 
atic aspect  of  increased  LDC  weapons  so- 
phlsUcaticm.  with  the  net  result  of  losses  to 
the  VS.  on  three  fronts:  (a)  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  in  the  liands  of  LDCs  with  a 
concomitant  reduction  in  U.S.  influence  and 
security:  (b)  the  attenuating  of  U.S.  techno- 
logical advances  through  their  acQuisitlon 
by  LDCs;  and  (c)  the  loss  of  U.S.  Jobs  and 
creation  of  an  LDC  competitive  base.  Why 
these  disadvantages  are  being  institutional- 
ized in  U.S.  policy  is  difficult  to  understand, 
beyond  recognizing  the  boost  they  provide 
to  the  short-term  earnings  of  arms  manu- 
facturers.*' 

Finally.  LDC  arms  acquisitions  must  l>e 
viewed  against  the  backdrop  of  the  recipi- 
ents' economies.  With  LDCs  buying  amis  at 
an  estimated  average  increase  in  value  of 
25%  per  year,  the  opportunity  costs  to  many 
struggling  economies  are  formidable."  Each 
new  weapons  system  bought  can  translate 
into  social  services  and  developmental  goals 
forgone.**  A  recent  WaU  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle points  out  that  African  arms  imports 
are  eleven  times  the  level  of  a  decade  ago, 
and  Latin  American  purchases  have  in- 
creased by  608%.**  Such  policies  receive  a 
tacit  blessing  from  an  Administration  which 
offered  an  FY  1983  foreign  assistance 
budget  request  for  a  44%  increase  in  defense 
spending,  as  against  an  8%  increase  in  devel- 
opmental aid.** 

The  prevailing  attitude  in  the  Administra- 
tion is  that  the  very  poverty  of  most  LDCs 
would  act  as  an  effective  control  on  their 
arms  spending.  Under  Secretary  Buckley 
has  said  that: 

"The  enormous  cost  of  modem  weapons 
and  the  state  of  the  world  economy  provide 
their  own  restraints  on  the  capacity  and  ap- 
petite of  would-be  purchasers."** 

Reliance  on  this  economic  braking  system 
does  not  seem  realistic,  given  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  encouraged  greater  LDC 
borrowing  through  debt  forgiveness,  re- 
scheduling subsidies,  "cash  flow  financing", 
and  proposals  for  a  new  concessional  loan 
window.  Moreover,  the  military  regimes 
that  rule  or  exert  strong  Influence  over 
most  LDCs  have  a  vested  Interest  In  allocat- 
ing substantial  portions  of  their  national 
budgets  for  defense  purchases.  Without  due 
regard  for  the  absorptive  capacities  of  the 
recipients,  the  Administration's  vigorous 
arms  sale  policy  is  helping  to  cirive  LDCs 
even  deeper  Into  debt."  Turning  to  regional 
profiles,  we  can  see  the  effects  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies and  those  of  other  suppliers. 
A.  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
While  the  Middle  East  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est regional  recipient  of  arms  transfers, 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  the  fastest  growing 
market.**  The  region  Is  the  product  of  colo- 
nial rule,  from  which  some  of  its  countries 
tiave  only  recently  emerged.  Despite  some 
oil  and  mineral  resources.  Africa  remains 
one  of  the  least  developed  areas  in  the 
world.  Economic  Instability  and  poverty  are 
leitmotifs  of  African  politics.  So  too  is  trib- 
alism, a  divisive  feature  that  continues  to 
complicate  emergence  of  national  identities. 
More  recent  sources  of  conflict  which 
thread  through  regional  Issues  have  been 
the  different  external  threats  from  Soviet 
adventurism  and  an  Isolated,  powerful 
South  Africa. 

The  Soviets  have  dominated  the  African 
arms  market,  with  Prance  and  the  U.S.  fol- 
lowing at  a  distance."  This  clear  lead  has 
done  little  to  bssau^  Soviet  hegemony  in  the 
region,  as  noted  In  Section  11.  While  they 
maintain  strong  Client  relations  with  several 
sUtes.  the  Soviets  tiave  faUed  to  develop  a 


more  conventional  economic  and  diplomatic 
presence.'**  The  Soviet-backed  Cuban 
forces  in  Angola  are  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  concern  in  neighboring  countries. 
Cuban  troops  in  the  Congo  cause  anxiety  in 
Oabon.  which  depends  upon  Brasaville's 
cooperation  to  transport  strategic  minerals 
to  their  markets.  Most  important.  Soviet 
arms  shipments  to  Libya  have  desUbilized 
the  Sahel  and  all  of  Africa,  resulting  in 
open  warfare  in  Chad  and  disturbances  in 
Sudan.  The  list  of  Soviet  customers  Includes 
Angola,  Equatorial  Guinea.  Ethiopia. 
Guinea.  Guinea-Bissau.  Mali.  Mosambique, 
Sudan,  and  Uganda.""  In  the  period  1974- 
1981,  the  Soviets  have  sent  some  4.885 
pieces  of  artUlery.  1.555  tanks,  and  340  su- 
personic aircraft  to  the  region,  along  with 
other  hardware  and  advisory  support. '•» 

The  Allied  share  of  this  market  has  been 
far  more  modest,  but  still  significant.'" 
Western  European  transfers  tend  to  follow 
colonial  lines,  with  Prancophobe  African  na- 
tions relying  on  the  French,  and  former 
English  colonies  continuing  military  ties 
with  Britain.  The  U.S.  has  sought  to  create 
special  relationships  to  facilitate  plans  for 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  capacity  through 
the  region.  To  that  end,  the  Administration 
has  proposed  $165  million  in  PMS  credits 
for  Sudan,  Kenya,  and  Somalia.  This  is  part 
of  an  increased  arms  transfer  program 
which  anticipates  a  quadrupling  of  FMS 
credits  from  the  1981  totals  of  $126  million 
to  proposed  1983  levels  of  $474  million. '•♦ 
As  mentioned  earlier,  forgiveness  of  Indebt- 
edness Incurred  by  Sudan  and  new  low  in- 
terest loans  for  six  other  African  countries 
are  part  of  this  package.  A  parallel  Increase 
In  U.S.  conmierclal  sales  is  predicted,  from 
1981  exports  of  less  than  $6  million  to  the 
region,  to  a  1983  estimate  of  $17  mUlion.">» 
The  increase  In  volume  of  U.S.,  Western  Eu- 
ropean, and  Soviet  arms  transfers  has  been 
accompanied  by  qualitative  increases.  Pew 
African  arsenals  will  boast  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems,  but  recent 
trends  show  the  region  to  be  one  step  away 
from  latest-generation  acquisitions. '•• 

This  occurs  against  a  backdrop  of  growing 
Instability,  largely  caused  by  the  endemic 
problems  discussed  above,  but  Interpreted 
by  the  major  powers  as  having  East/West 
dimensions.  Continued  fighting  In  the  Horn 
Is  a  prime  example.  The  Soviets  are  support- 
ing Ethiopian  leader  Mengltsu  In  his  efforts 
to  destabilize  the  regime  of  Somali  Presi- 
dent Siad  Barre,  who  receives  U.S.  backing. 
Pactional  groups  in  both  countries  create  In- 
ternal friction  and  complicate  the  picture. 
The  U.S.  faces  the  dilemma  of  supporting 
the  Somali  government  without  encourag- 
ing further  Incursions  Into  Ethiopia  based 
on  Somalia's  Irredentist  claims  in  the 
region.  Another  layer  of  complexity  results 
from  Somalia's  long-time  rivalry  with  neigh- 
boring Kenya,  which  is  also  a  U.S.  customer 
and  ally.  The  recent  coup  attempt  in  Kenya 
emphasizes  the  uncertainty  of  the  political 
situation  in  that  country,  and  the  persist- 
ence of  tribal  rivalries.'""  Factionalism  and 
tribalism  also  threaten  the  new  regime  in 
Zimbabwe  >°*  and  play  a  role  in  the  frustrat- 
ed efforts  to  reach  a  settlement  in  Na- 
mibia.'** 

Perhaps  most  important,  growing  domes- 
tic strife  and  the  enmity  of  Black  African 
states  makes  the  position  of  Africa's  largest 
military  power,  South  Africa,  more  unten- 
able. Friction  with  the  border  countries  of 
Botswana,  Lesotho,  and  Swaziland  portends 
future  violence.  A  Reagan  Administration 
initiative  seeking  to  remove  protiibitlons 
against  sales  of  nonlethal  equipment  to 


South  African  police  raises  questions  about 
U.S.  policies  there. 

The  continuing  upheaval  throughout  the 
regi<m  and  the  relatively  low  level  of  arms 
sophistication  suggest  the  need  for  restraint 
by  supplleis.  But  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  weaptHis  transfers  to  Africa  are  increas- 
ing and  the  opportunity  for  Imposing  those 
nmtrols  is  slipping  away. 

B.  The  Caribbean"' 

The  Caribbean  region,  like  Africa,  has  not 
been  a  traditional  customer  for  soplilsticat- 
ed  weapons.  But.  as  in  Africas,  that  situa- 
ti<m  Is  dianging  rapidly  as  the  major  powers 
Introduce  more  arms  with  greater  destruc- 
tive potential. 

The  Caribbean  Islands  and  littoral  states 
of  Central  and  South  America  are  political- 
ly diverse.  Some  of  the  islands  remain  pro- 
tectorates (Guadeloupe,  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico).  Others  are  sovereign,  and 
retain  smaU  police  cum  military  establish- 
ments which  play  a  part  in  Internal  politics, 
but  do  not  exercise  a  major  defense  role  in 
the  region  (Jamaica,  Barbados.  Dominican 
Republic).  The  obvious  exceptions  are  Cuba 
and  a  new  regional  bete  noir,  Grenada. 
Soviet  military  shipments  to  C^ba  have  In- 
creased to  their  highest  levels  since  1962,'" 
and  the  construction  of  a  military  Installa- 
tion and  a  large  airport  on  Grenada  contrib- 
ute to  regional  uncertainties. 

Traditional  border  disputes  among  Cen- 
tral American  neighbors  continue,  especially 
between  Guatemala  and  Belize,  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  But  more  lm[K>rtant  to  the 
area  are  pervasive  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. Including  land  reform  movements  and 
the  demands  for  more  pluralistic  soci- 
eties."* A  provocative  government  in  Nica- 
ragua and  continued  Cuban  intervention 
feed  those  fears.  Border  disputes  also  dis- 
rupt relations  on  the  South  American  coast, 
where  oil-rich  Venezuela  claims  65%  of 
Guyana."*  Tensions  beteeen  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  over  illegal  Immigration  and  mari- 
time boundaries  also  continue  to  grow."* 

The  major  arms  supplying  nations  have 
begun  to  capitalize  on  the  demand  generat- 
ed by  this  Instability.  The  French  have  con- 
cluded sales  agreements  with  Nicaragua  of 
$13  million  worth  of  helicopters,  mlsslle- 
firlng  patrol  boats,  air-to-ground  missiles, 
and  rocket  launchers."*  This  move  occurs 
as  the  U.S.  Administration  is  seeking  addi- 
tional arms  assistance  for  El  Salvador,  in- 
cluding more  helicopters  and  support  serv- 
ices. Recent  Soviet  shipments  to  CMba  In- 
clude MlG-23  aircraft,  which  the  Adminis- 
tration perceives  as  helping  to  raise  the  re- 
gional ante. 

The  U.S.  has  Interpreted  regional  develop- 
ments, especially  the  growing  C^iban  pres- 
ence on  Grenada,  as  sufficient  provocation 
to  contract  with  Venezuela  for  the  sale  of 
twenty-four  F-16  fighters,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$615.3  million.  This  agreement  undermines 
Paragraph  9  of  the  Declaration  of  Ayacucho 
of  1974,  in  which  Venezuela  Joined  with 
seven  other  Andean  nations  to  seek  to  limit 
the  introduction  of  offensive  weapons  Into 
the  region."*  The  proposed  sale  brought  a 
formal  protest  from  Guyana,  and  Colom- 
bia's president-elect  has  also  expressed  con- 
cern.'" It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
sale  itself  and  Venezuelan  statements  pro- 
claiming a  role  as  regional  protector  will  se- 
riouidy  damage  strong  U.S.  ties  with  Colom- 
bia. Including  cooperation  in  controlling  11- 
Ucit  drug  traffic. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Venezuelan  agreement, 
Peru  made  overtures  concerning  the  F-16/ 
J79:  another  species  of  export  fighter  which 
resembles  the  F-16,  but  has  a  more  modest 


power  plant  State  Department  officials  pri- 
vately expressed  doubt  about  Peru's  ability 
to  financie  such  a  purchase,  and  about  the 
effect  the  sale  would  have  on  that  country's 
development.  As  could  be  predicted,  the  F- 
16  sale  to  Venesuela  has  served  to  "break 
the  tacit  threshold  on  sophisticated  weap- 
ons in  Latin  America",  and  make  it  "more 
difficult  for  Washington  to  turn  down  other 
nations  which  request  the  F-1."  "* 

Administration  spokesmen  have  champi- 
oned the  Venesuelan  sale  as  protecting  an 
Important  oU-supplylng  friend  without  over- 
burdening its  economy.  A  joint  statement  by 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  Enders  and 
Biut  recites  Administatlon  concern  about 
the  Cuban  threat  and  again  offers  the  argu- 
ment that  the  sale  would  have  gone  to  an- 
other supplier  if  the  U.S.  had  not  reacted 
first."*  But  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Matthew  Nimeta  told  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  "If  CuIm 
gets  hito  fighting  people  by  air.  the  U.S.  is 
going  to  be  Involved;  we  are  not  going  to 
count  on  Venezuela  to  have  an  air  war  with 
Cuba."  '»*  Given  the  proximity  to  the  VS. 
and  the  level  of  conflict  that  an  air  war 
would  represent.  Nlmetz's  thesis  seems  well 
founded. 

More  Important,  the  Administration's  "us 
or  them"  posture  begs  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  such  weapons  should  be  sold 
by  anyone.  Professor  Pierre  has  under- 
scored both  the  need  and  the  opportunity 
for  arms  limitations  in  the  whole  of  Latin 
America: 

"The  potential  for  conflict  with  Latin 
America  appears  to  have  Increased  in  recent 
years,  underscoring  the  significance  of  the 
need  for  restraint.  The  rising  cost  of  arms 
and  of  efforts  to  modernize  the  armed 
forces  provides  another  incentive.  Moreover, 
the  establishment  of  some  qualitative  ceil- 
ings on  the  type  of  arms  that  might  be  in- 
troduced Into  the  region  may  be  feasible, 
given  the  still  relatively  low  level  of  military 
technology  in  the  inventories.  Latin  Amer- 
ica would  also  be  an  especially  appropriate 
region  for  consultation  among  the  suppliers. 
No  nation  has  a  dominant  share  of  the  arms 
market  that  it  would  be  asked  to  give  up. 
The  essentially  commercial  competition 
that  exists  at  present  among  the  suppliers 
could  therefore  be  regulated  so  as  to  ensure 
that  political  objectives,  such  as  regional 
stability,  are  best  met."  '»' 

Since  the  publication  of  Pierre's  book  ear- 
lier this  year,  the  arithmetic  of  sales  to  the 
region  has  altered,  making  localized  and 
global  arms  restraint  policies  more  critical, 
if  serious  confrontations  are  to  be  avoided. 
C.  South  Atia 

In  contrast  to  Africa  and  the  Caribliean. 
the  Asian  subcontinent  has  been  a  major 
arms  recipient  since  World  War  II.  The  U.S. 
provided  a  large  volume  of  surplus  weapons 
to  Pakistan  and  lesser  amounts  to  India  as 
part  of  Its  post-war  communist  containment 
policy.  Between  1954  and  1965,  the  U.S.  gave 
$674  million  in  military  grant  assistance  to 
Pakistan,  and  $95  million  to  India.'"  These 
U.S.  transfers  accounted  for  some  80%  of 
Pakistan's  armaments  during  that  period 
and  made  the  country  into  a  "serious  mili- 
tary power."  '"  The  buildup  led  to  an  aims 
race  with  India,  and  eventually  contributed 
to  three  regional  wars.  The  1965  fighting 
over  Kwih'"'''  resulted  in  U.S.  curtailment 
of  arms  transfers  to  both  countries.  While 
sales  later  resumed,  a  restrictive  policy  re- 
mained In  effect  until  1975. 

When  Soviet  troops  Invaded  Afghanistan 
in  December  of  1979,  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion sought  to  accelerate  security  assistance 


to  Pakistan  and  rebuild  relations  which  had 
ftirtber  deteriorated  in  November  of  that 
year  when  radicals  burned  the  U.8.  embaajr 
in  Tslamahart,  killing  several  American  em- 
ployees. But  uncertainty  about  the  depth  of 
VS.  commitment  led  General  Zla  ul-Haq  to 
reject  a  $400  million  assistance  offer  as 
"peanuts."  ■*«  His  reticence  was  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  Carter  eariler  had  invoked  the 
Symington  amendment  denying  military  as- 
sistance when  it  became  clear  that  Pakistan 
was  developing  a  nuclear  weapons  capabfl- 
ity.  Nonethelen,  the  Carter  Administrmtion 
managed  to  r^indle  bilateral  security  dis- 
cussions with  the  Pakistani  regime. 

The  Reagan  Administration  advanced 
those  discussions  and  took  them  in  a  new  di- 
rection. The  result  was  an  agreement  to  sell 
Pakistan  an  integrated  air  defense  system 
which  Includes  forty  F-16  fighters  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $1  billion.  It  generally  is 
agreed  that  the  purchase  is  supported  by  fi- 
nancing from  Saudi  Arabia,  since  Pakistan 
would  not  be  able  to  undertake  such  a  com- 
mitment alone.  The  State  Department  esti- 
mates Pakistan's  GNP  for  IMl  to  have  been 
about  $24.5  billion.  Its  balance  of  trade  defi- 
cit runs  nearly  two  to  one:  $4.7  billion  of  Im- 
ports versus  $2.4  billion  In  exports."*  A 
recent  WaU  Street  Journal  article  notes  that 
the  sale  represents  a  serious  burden  on  a 
Pakistani  economy  where  20  percent  of  the 
cotmtry's  budget  is  spent  in  servicing  exist- 
ing debt.  The  article  also  points  up  the  op- 
portunity cost  to  a  developing  country  such 
as  Pakistan,  where  the  annual  per  capita 
Income  is  below  $250."*  More  ttian  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  is  Illiterate,  and 
two-thirds  in  mud  houses.  In  a  country 
where  only  one  village  in  five  has  electricity. 
the  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  com- 
plains of  the  drain  that  manning  and  servic- 
ing F-16S  will  have  on  the  small  pool  of  edu- 
cated young  men.'*'  Pakistan  currently 
si>ends  more  than  ten  times  as  much  on  de- 
fense as  on  all  social  services  combined,  and 
Pakistani  officials  admit  that  such  a  misal- 
location  is  unresponsive  to  the  felt  needs  of 
their  people  and  creates  the  potential  for  in- 
ternal problems."* 

But  the  Pakistanis  are  unable  to  register 
any  discontent  at  the  baUot  box.  The  Zla 
government  promised  elections  within 
ninety  days  after  seizing  power  five  years 
ago.'**  Instead.  Zia's  predecessor,  Zulfiqar 
All  Bhutto,  was  executed  and  Zla's  oppo- 
nents charge  that  2300  political  prisoners 
were  jailed.""  General  Zla  gives  no  indica- 
tions that  elections-  will  occur  any  time 
soon,  and  U.S.  officials  privately  admit  no 
orderly  transfer  of  power  Is  likely  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  These  facts  cast  doubt 
on  Reagan  Administration  claims  that  the 
F-16  sales  will  provide  leverage  on  human 
rights  Issues,  and  suggest  parallels  with  the 
faOed  U.S.  poUcies  in  Iran. 

More  importantly,  the  events  within  Paki- 
stan challenge  the  notion  that  U.S.  arms 
shipments  will  create  a  relationship  wtiich 
will  encourage  Zla's  government  to  forego 
its  research  on  nuclear  wei^wns.  To  date, 
this  Administration  has  not  made  serious  ef- 
forts to  discourage  continued  Pakistani  re- 
search along  these  lines,  short  of  signaling 
UJB.  disapproval  of  a  nuclear  detonation  by 
Pakistan.  The  sale  of  aircraft  wtiich.  with 
very  minor  alterations,  are  themselves  capa- 
ble of  delivering  a  nuclear  warhead  is  hardly 
tailored  to  adiieve  restraint 

Reagan  Administration  policies  with  re- 
spect to  South  Asia  follow  In  the  tradition 
of  misunderstanding  that  has  characterized 
the  U.S.  approach  to  security  needs  to  the 
region  since  World  War  n.'*'  While  VS. 
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that  the  transfers  of  sophis- 
to  Third  World  countries 
markely    over    the    past 
I  esult  of  these  qualitative  and 
c  lianges  is  that  LDCs  now  have 
x>lltical  and  military  options, 
sue  1  options  have  been  exercised 
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tion is  expressed  in  large  transfers  of  so- 
phisticated weapons.  That  course  can  result 
in  a  leasenlng  of  n.S.  Influence  and  freedom 
of  action,  regional  instability,  and  misalloca- 
tion  of  recipient  country  resources.  It  may 
also  compromise  U.S.  security  needs 
through  drawdowns  on  scarce  items  in  our 
service  inventory  and  an  increased  risk  of 
reverse  engineering  and  countermeasure  de- 
velopment.**' 

The  alternative  is  to  require  that  arms 
transfers  be  assigned  a  realistic  role  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  means 
recognizing  the  very  important  contribution 
they  make  as  one  element  of  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  security  and  developmental 
needs  of  key  recipients,  and  of  whole  re- 
gions. It  also  demands  that  some  basic  mul- 
tilateral restraints  be  applied  to  the  trade  in 
sophisticated  weapons  to  developing  coun- 
tries, so  that  the  collective  security  of  sup- 
pliers and  recipients  will  not  be  undermined 
further  by  competition  for  the  market.  The 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  provides  the  U.S. 
with  a  framework  for  initiatives  on  both 
fronts. 

A.  The  Congressional  role 
The  Congress  determined  it  would  play  a 
larger  role  in  the  formulation  of  arms  trans- 
fer poUcy  when  It  passed  the  AECA.  The 
legislative  history  noted  that  "Too  often  in 
the  past  decisions  have  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  security  assistance  without  the 
knowledge  or  concurrence  of  Congress.""* 
To  "insure  congressional  oversight  of  arms 
transfers,"  the  AECA  incorporated  require- 
ments for  annual  estimates  (Sec.  26),  ex- 
panded quarterly  reports  (Sec.  36(a)),  and 
reporting  on  important  offers  to  sell  (Sec. 
36(b)).  The  36(b)  reports  of  major  sales  in- 
corporate a  notice  period  of  thirty  days.  An 
additional  twenty  day  Informal  notice  prior 
to  such  submissions  was  agreed  upon  as  a 
"tickler"  system  for  important  sales.  Subse- 
quent amendments  consolidated  and  ex- 
panded the  Sec.  25  reports,  along  lines  envi- 
sioned by  Senator  Javits  in  amendments  he 
had  proposed.'"  Other  changes  have  made 
defense  requirements  surveys  (Sec.  26)  and 
price  and  availability  requests  (Sec.  28)  ac- 
cessible to  Congress. 

Despite  better  information,  it  is  apparent 
that  Congress  has  not  become  a  full  partner 
to  the  process.  Informal  reviews  of  36(b) 
submissions  show  that  many  of  these  sales 
were  not  included  in  the  quarterly  estimates 
required  by  Sec.  28  as  price  and  availability 
requests.  Most  omissions  seem  to  be  uncon- 
troverslal  and  not  prejudicial  to  the  con- 
gressional role.  But  breaches  of  the  formal 
and  Informal  notice  process  weaken  congres- 
sional oversight  and  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  comprehensive  planning.  More- 
over, they  create  the  risk  of  an  AW  ACS  sce- 
mtrlo  in  which,  as  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
noted,  "a  simple  survey  of  Saudi  defense  re- 
quirements escalated  into  a  major  foreign 
policy  issue  for  the  United  States  without  a 
great  deal  of  high  level  attention  along  the 
way." '«" 

Congress  may  also  find  that  DOD  and  the 
Administration  have  created  a  "Catch  22" 
situation  for  the  legislative  branch  through 
the  use  of  the  "cash  flow"  method  of  fi- 
nancing. This  permits  credits  to  l>e  extended 
to  countries  which  have  only  enough 
monies  to  meet  cxirrent  fiscal  year  cash  re- 
quirements of  a  sale,  rather  than  the  usual 
demand  that  they  set  aside  the  total  cost  of 
the  purchase  at  the  time  the  order  is  placed. 
By  permitting  this  practice,  QAO  warns 
that  Congress  has  allowed  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  make  "a  deeper  commitment 
without  congressional  approval  for  future 


support."  >*■  Congress  may  one  day  aoon 
find  itseU  obligated  to  make  sales  to  coun- 
tries when  such  transfers  may  run  counter 
to  UJS.  interests. 

More  fundamentally,  the  information  that 
Congress  receives  does  not  lend  Itself  to  use 
in  long-term  plaiming.'**  Staff  members  of 
the  responsible  committees  argue  that  sales 
are  presented  in  isolation,  and  Congress  is 
asked  to  approve  without  knowing  the  con- 
text of  the  transfer.  This  differs  dramatical- 
ly from  the  extensive  Justifications  which 
accompany  bilateral  and  multilateral  devel- 
opment programs.  Those  programs  use  a 
country  plan  approach  to  report  and  evalu- 
ate all  aspects  of  recipient  economies.  U.S. 
aid  levels  are  reviewed  in  terms  of  genuine 
needs  and  participation  by  other  countries 
and  international  organizations. 

While  additional  data  on  arms  sales  are 
available  to  Congress  under  the  extended 
reporting  provisions  of  Sec.  36(b),  that 
clause  has  seldom  been  invoked,  and  does 
not  include  full  economic  analysis.  Likewise, 
the  Sec.  25  report  has  not  been  adequate  for 
economic  planning.  The  economic  consider- 
ations embodied  in  Sec.  35,  which  would  de- 
clare ineligible  a  country  diverting  develop- 
ment resources  to  "unnecessary  military  ex- 
penditures", have  never  been  called  into 
play. 

The  solution  may  be  as  simple  as  requir- 
ing that  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense share  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees the  products  of  the  military /economic 
reviews  undertaken  at  the  mission  level. 
The  1978  amendments  to  the  AECA  requir- 
ing that  the  Administration  share  defense 
requirement  surveys  with  the  concerned 
committees  have  met  with  DOD  resistance 
on  the  single  instance  when  invoked:  a  re- 
quest relating  to  El  Salvador.  Accordingly, 
the  surveys  have  no  systematic  role  in  the 
congressional  review  process.'**  It  may  be 
desirable  that  country  reports  be  provided 
through  the  vehicle  of  the  regional  subcom- 
mittees, in  some  established  way.  Certainly 
an  "economic  impact  statement"  of  some 
kind  would  be  a  small  burden;  no  more  oner- 
ous than  the  one  AID  and  IDCA  now  carry 
on  developmental  programs.  And  it  would 
allow  for  a  programmatic,  informed  ap- 
proach to  PMS  and  commercial  license  pro- 
posals. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
charging  one  staff  meml)er  on  each  commit- 
tee with  responsibility  for  LDC  arms  export 
poUcies  and  for  following  the  programs 
more  carefully  than  is  now  done.  The  size  of 
the  programs  and  the  security  Issues  at 
stake  clearly  Justify  some  full-time  atten- 
tion, and  long-term  congressional  participa- 
tion. 

Finally,  Congress  would  guarantee  a  more 
positive  role  for  itself  by  requiring  that 
major  sales  be  approved,  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  as  is  now 
the  case.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  recom- 
mended this  approach  in  1977  for  sales  in 
excess  of  $200  million  for  any  one  coun- 
try.'** The  effect  would  be  to  involve  Con- 
gress in  important  country  policy  decisions 
without  intruding  into  the  more  routine 
transactions  that  are  properly  left  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Executive  agencies. 
Again,  this  would  help  to  assure  continuity 
and  a  longer  view  of  U.S.  poUcies. 

B.  U.S.  leadership 
The  AECA  obligation  to  seek  multUateral 
controls  should  become  an  urgent  priority. 
If  the  Administration  genuinely  is  "pre- 
pared to  examine  ways"  to  control  the 
spread   of   high   technology   conventional 


weapons,  the  time  is  now.  The  failure  of  the 
1977  CAT  meetings  with  the  Soviets  offers 
some  Important  lessons,  and  suggects  alter- 
natives which  are  more  likely  to  meet  with 


The  first  step  necessarily  would  be  multi- 
laterml  dlacuHlons  with  NATO  members. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  original  CAT 
meetings  urge  that  Western  producers  come 
to  terms  with  a  program  for  restraint  and 
market  sharing  before  trying  to  reach  con- 
sensus with  the  Soviets.'**  Professor  Pierre 
concurs,  noting  that: 

"It  is  remarkable,  in  fact,  that  systematic 
foreign  policy  consultations  among  the 
major  Western  powers  on  developments  in 
the  Third  World  do  not  already  take  place, 
given  the  importance  to  the  First  World 
countries  of  what  happens  in  some  of  the 
more  volatUe  parts  of  the  world."  '*• 

The  issue  has  become  too  important  to 
allow  the  objection  that  such  discussions 
are  beyond  the  ambit  of  European  security 
and  thus  exceed  the  NATO  mandate.  The 
ciurent  competition  among  allied  producers 
undercuts  shared  policy  goals  and  prevents 
a  unified  approach.  Allied  luttions  share 
many  objectives  in  other  regions.  That 
common  ground  ought  to  be  explored  as 
part  of  the  existing  collective  security  ar- 
rangement. 

The  economic  Interests  of  Western  coun- 
tries will,  of  course,  be  the  barrier  to  a  con- 
sensus on  restraint;  especially  among  Euro- 
pean nations  whose  economies  rely  more  on 
exports.  But  market  division  along  geo- 
graphic or  product  lines  could  offer  solu- 
tions that  would  be  economically  attractive 
to  the  producers.  Experiments  with  regional 
cooperative  schemes  may  lead  to  an  accepta- 
ble formula  for  the  global  market. 

Only  when  the  Allies  can  agree  among 
themselves  on  a  program  of  restraint  will  a 
serious  approach  to  the  Soviets  be  possible. 
Professor  Pierre  characterizes  this  step  as 
an  attempt  to  establish  "rules  of  the 
game."  '*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sovi- 
ets see  negotiations  as  an  opportunity  to 
limit  Western  transfers  and  gamer  a  lietter 
market  pKMition.  But  the  Soviets  share 
Western  interests  in  limiting  the  number  of 
sophisticated  weapons  and  the  diffusion  of 
influence  that  occurs.  Those  interests  might 
find  expression  in  a  willingness  to  abide  by 
regional  restrictions  on  categories  of  high 
technology  weapons.  We  have  seen  that 
Africa  and  the  Caribbean  may  be  good  start- 
ing points  for  this  restrictive  treatment. 

Other  chaimels  for  pursuing  restraint 
have  l>een  suggested.  The  Palme  Commis- 
sion recommends  regional  agreements  and 
supplier/recipient  guidelines  for  conven- 
tional transfers.'**  Here  again,  a  unified 
allied  approach  may  offer  the  best  chance 
of  success  in  achieving  enforceable  agree- 
ments. But  the  suggestion  that  recipients  be 
included  in  the  process. is  important,  and  be- 
comes more  so  as  LDCs  develop  their  own 
arms  production  capabilities.  An  orderly 
system  for  meeting  their  security  needs  in 
appropriate  ways  requires  developing  coun- 
try participation  and  commitment.  The  U.S. 
has  the  choice  of  encouraging  this  process, 
or  hoping  to  ride  out  the  storm  of  growing 
instability  that  is  gathering. 
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723  (inset). 

'■■Hearings  on  Conventional  Arms  Sales  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (here- 
inafter "Senate  Hearings"),  97th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(July  28,  1981),  p.  22  (statement  by  Lt.  Gen.  Ernest 
Graves,  Director,  DSAA).  While  Graves'  remarks 
concern  Soviet  arms  values,  similar  difficulties 
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cluding France.  See  Andrew  Pierre's  comments  in 
CHobal  Politics,  footnote  4S,  p.  321. 

■■  "Soviet  Union  Is  the  World's  Largest  Arms  Ped- 
dler, U.S.  Asserts,"  Washington  Post  (AP),  August 
3,  1982.  Buckley's  remarks  are  contained  In  a  State 
Department  Press  Release  dated  August  2,  1982. 

"Department  of  SUte  Special  Report  No.  102. 
"Conventlonsd  Arms  Transfers  in  the  Third  World, 
1973-81, "  August.  1982,  p.  7. 


••  CongrtMlnnil  RcMsrcb  Senrlee  (CBS)  Report, 
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fen  to  the  Third  World  by  Major  SuppUer.  1674- 
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Dr.  Rlebard  P.  Oftnimett  (August  IX  1963).  See 
Tablee  1-7,  pp.  13-31.  Portions  of  this  report  appear 
as  Appendix  A 

•«  CRS  Update  (1963).  TaUee  3  (p.  16).  and  1  (p. 
19). 
••  Id.,  p.  16. 
••  Id.  p.  13. 
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fen  to  the  Third  World:  The  ImpUeatlons  of  So- 
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search Servloe  White  Paper  prepared  by  Osleb  Roe- 
■iter  of  the  Porelsn  Affain  and  National  Defenee 
Dtvlaion  of  CRS.  An  Eseeipt  from  Prof.  Roariter's 
analysis  Is  attached  •■  Appmdiz  B. 

'•Michael  Harrison's  article  in  Foreign  Poliey. 
No.  43  (Summer  1961).  p.  3.  entitled    "Reasan's 
World."  offen  a  thoughtful  oveiview  of  the  Admin- 
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mension of  foreign  policy. 
••  fffnstf  Hearlnss,  p.  10. 
«•  CRS  1961  Report,  Table  3,  p.  IS. 
•>  cats  1981  Report.  Table  1,  p.  13. 
•'  Department  of  State  Press  Release  (not  num- 
bered), August  3. 1963,  p.  3. 
••  CRS  Update  (1963).  p.  6. 
•*  "Soviet  Union  Is  the  World's  Largest  Anns  Ped- 
dler, U&  Aaeerts."   Woshiivton  Pott,  August  3. 
1983. 
«•  CRS  Update  (1963).  p.  13. 
«•  "Arms  Sales:  Part  1,"  CongrestUtnal  Quarterty, 
April  3.  1983.  p.  730. 
"  Pierre.  Global  Politiei.  p.  131. 
«•  "Arms  Sales:  Part  1,"  Congrettimud  Quartertt. 
April  3.  1963,  p.  733. 
*•  CRS  Update  (1963),  p.  11. 
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In  1980  (p.  85).  Pierre  notes  the  difficulty  of  aaseas- 
ing   Soviet    percentages,   but   acknowledges   that 
eziMrt  pressure  Is  lower  (p.  80).  CRS  sources  esti- 
mate Soviet  exports  to  be  about  18%  of  total  pro- 
duction. CRS  calculations  are  based  on  five  year 
averages  derived  from  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  (ACDA)  figures  and  other  unclassi- 
fied sources. 

•■  Anthony  Sampaon.  "The  Lethal  Ironies  of 
Arms  Sales."  Washington  Post,  June  31,  1963. 

•■  Dan  Morgan,  "Israel  the  (Customer,  aitd  Amer- 
ica, the  Armorer,  Sway  Each  Other,"  Washington 
Pott.  July  21.  1982.  In  which  Secretary  of  Defense 
Casper  Weinberger  is  quoted  as  saying  the  U.S.  has 
"no  control"  over  Israel. 
••  Pierre,  Global  Politict.  p.  81. 
•<  Remarks  before  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute Forum  (No.  5<).  September  9,  1981,  rpt..  p.  23. 
"  Barry  M.  Blechman.  quoted  In  "Arms  Sales: 
Part  1,"  Congressional  QuarteHy.  April  3.  1983.  p. 
733. 

""VS.   Weapons   Exports   Headed    for   Record 
Level,"  The  DeSense  Monitor,  Vol.  XI.  No.  3  (1982). 
p.  8.  Prepared  by  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion. 
"  CR8  1981  Report,  p.  44. 
••  Senate  Hearings,  p.  8. 
'•  CRS  1981  Report,  p.  39. 
•»  22  U.S.C.  2751. 

•■  Speech  by  WUliam  P.  Clark.  "National  Security 
Strategy,"  delivered  to  the  Georgetown  Center  tar 
Strategic  and   International  Studies,  Georgetown 
Unlveralty,  May  21.  1982.  rpt.,  p.  10. 
"  C¥tS  1981  Report,  p.  42. 

•'Statement  by  Walter  R.  Edgingtoa  Interna- 
tional Committee,  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation, included  in  Senate  Hearing,  p  88.  See  also 
Mr.  Edglngton's  response  to  question  by  Senator 
Percy,  p.  99,  acknowledging  the  primacy  of  national 
security  concerns  In  making  foreign  sales. 

••Congressional  Budget  Office  Staff  Working 
Paper  of  May  24.  1976  which  concludes  that  "For 
the  current  mix  of  sales  the  study  estimates  that 
only  fifty  percent  of  foreign  military  sales  result  in 
cost  savings  to  the  U.S.,"  Summary,  p.  "x".  Follow- 
up  discussions  with  CBO  officials  confirm  that  the 
savings  from  foreign  sales  are  "not  of  a  dramatic 
nature." 
••  23  U.8.C.  2751. 
••  33  VS.C.  3304. 
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••  Jime  Kronhols.  "Taking  Op  Arms. "  Woil  Street 
Journal,  June  29.  1M2. 
"  Defense  Monitor,  p.  6. 
••  Senate  Hearings,  p.  12. 

•'  Brandt  Commission.  NorVi-SouOi:  A  Program 
Sor  Survival,  (Umdon:  Pan  Books.  1980).  pp.  130- 
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»  CRS  Opdate  (1M2),  Table  7,  p.  33. 
'••  Henry  Bienen,  "Perspectives  on  Soviet  Inter- 
vention In  Africa,"  Political  Science  Quarieriy,  Vol. 
M.  No.  1  (Spring,  1980).  p.  40. 
••■  Pierre.  Global  Politics,  p.  267. 
>•'  CPR  Update  (1M2).  Table  7.  p.  23. 
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•  M  Unpublished  CRS  White  Paper,    "Increasing 
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Caleb  Rosdter.  June  16.  1M2.  p.  3. 
'••  Id.,  p.  5. 

'••  Unpublished  CRS  White  Paper.  "Arms  Trans- 
fers: Implications  of  Sophistication"  by  C.  Rosslter. 
July  M.  1M2.  p.  7.  • 
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ington Post  (AFP).  August  1.  1M2. 
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napping." Washington  Post,  July  30.  1M2. 
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>>■  Joeef  Goldblat  and  Victor  Millan,  "BCUltarlza- 
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aunl)oaU  to  Diplomacy  (June  19. 1M2),  p.  206. 
>  •>  CRS  IMl  Report,  p.  62. 
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■'•"French  Arms  Go  to  Nicaragua,"  Nexo  York 
Times  (AP).  July  13.  1982:  Christopher  Dickey. 
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■ "  CRS  IMl  Report  p.  63. 
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'■•Department  of  State  Current  Policy  No.  849, 
"Arms  Transfers  to  Latin  American."  October  33. 
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mittee on  Foreign  RelaUons.  July  U.  IMl.  quoted 
In  CRS  IMl  Report,  p.  66. 

'»  Pierre.  Olobat  Politics,  p.  2M. 
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9. 

■  ••Committee  Comment.  94th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
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'••  B.M.  Blechman,  J.E.  Nolan,  A.  Pratt,  "Pushing 
Arms, "  Foreign  Policy,  No  48  (Spring  1982),  p.  151. 
■«•  Pierre.  Global  Politics,  p.  397. 
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14,4M        lUUTS 


Ran 


Mf.. 


IJ23 

%im 

12,4« 

!"f2 

vm 

Ltae 

IJO 

fl!5 

m 

M 

MJS 

m 

SI 

• 

UM 

4M 

IJM 

11 

M 

7H 

M 

UM 

ijm 

i.mm 

nus 
nm 


ijaiM 


ijm 


4,430 


mi 


wm 


7.4(L2$ 


USSM.. 


id. 


m 


WIS 


S.7S0 
930 


(.4S7.SI 
0IL7S 


I  (1974=100)> 


100 


109 


117 


125 


P&F)  «Mi  psnM  vaitlMiii  lor  Sm  VMm.  Ljb.  PHvpses.  IMM.  asd  SaAi  ilm.  MSF  to  faal 


llMLSHWiB) 


Mis  Asai  to  toap (mMb mttmt  mm otooM i*M«Lf 


U.S.  (Ml  ae  to  tocH  yw  VMS  (aid  cawtltejwil  Im  My  1. 1973.  tnsfi  SsUL  30, 190),  Fwy  dm  w  tojto  otmtK 

conbKDon,  il 

d  *  Mb  cislncb.  Ttii^ <t  inm  cnlnds  ^SSSu'SlMSIlTStTr^*^  iliyu^MnT^mlJOMt^  «"!  m  1976  «d  taaMMii 


_ ^  U '■  LI— Liif  i*r iiMin  »*ii  SI  nrtrtrt  it  n  "lYr  -*  *"  -^  '  

'fm  1974  MB  tS40.000AI0;  to  tall  wr  1975  l544J!pOWL.«l  0*  .■•  ?™<  «  *J!^\^^' 


($238,000,000);  faol  m  1977  ($2,953,000,000).  3d  Wisld  okmy  ectofes  Wasw  Prt  nitais.  NATO  latioBs,  bsm  1«m,  tosWh.  ad  Nai  ZmImI 

>  U.S.  dm  to  fool  yw  1976  Mate  Hk  trantionil  qMto  (fad  m  19n) 

>  eased  on  O^artMst  of  Ddense  pnx  deOito  (minB  pension  fiaati). 
Saens:  U.S.  (SoMnmnL 


TABLE  1B.-ARMS  TRANSFER  AGREEMENTS  VALUES  AVERAGES,  TO  3D  WORLD  BY  SUPPUER,  1978-«1 

[h  wmm  tt  amt  VS.  ttan] 


1978 


1979 


1900 


1911 


M) 


(1970- 


ToM.. 


21,416 


21631 


43J03 


26,723 


NonOMnanU.. 


17,526 


18421 


27.533 


12J28 


30,144.51 


IMtalSMM... 
Fnnct 


West  Gennny.. 


OOki  liae  worid.. 


7,486 
1,950 
3J60 
2,520 
1,390 
320 


8.901 
4J50 
1.270 
900 
340 
2.560 


U7I 
711 

vat 


4J68 

U15 
1.460 
1.150 
370 
3.765 


7^79.50 
4.041.75 
2.190M 

1,242.51 


3,190 


lOJlO 


16J70 


13,900 


USS-H.. 


2.920 
970 


1,430 


14,770 


6.630 
7,270 


11,092.51 


8J00.0I 
2.792.51 


I  (1974== 100)' 


134 


144 


160 


181 


1981. 


'  Ui.  dm  «  to  tall  yw  liMB  (Ml  oo«er 


Mr  tiK  period  fnn  Oct  1. 1977.  Oravli  SqU  30. 1981).  Fonip  dm  «  to  Iki  i 
conshicns,  4  assecMal  senices.  mimiy  wstmc*  ad  tnaiM  pnfrMs.  \1S.  ammUi 


esliniM  seiB|  pricat  M  prices 


year  flm.  SMMia  staaatotoairi  (sanlries  n  bmdjni 
(t  »Bi««s,'sBar»jarts,  conslnKlios,  *  msocMmI  services,  miHaiy  wstmc*  ad  tnaiM  pntrMS.  Ui  «"»«»,«!"  "J*?^***  '^.'i^lJft.SiBlSJlT^^LriSR. 
'Ktf )  Kladi  pranided  riiltlS%  VlfaJM  md  Sortk  toai.  iWmd  part  tnnstos  i>  South  Korai  aid  llafeel,  ilso  adaW.  aa.  $a«0.9»  ia  .fca" 2ri2^^- «2?  SJ^lTT.  i(iiT73'oS'ooot"tai 
!981  M  dm  ai  canS  as  allai  1,  1982,  a«l  letat  tanamni  d  H  s*s  contrKts  The  vriue  of  kaHai  contra*  canM  lal  mt  adaM  hijla  U.l  dm  mm  a«  b  tatons:  Rscd  yia  1978  ($1,673,000,000),  mea 
($6,000,000);  tad  yBr  1980  (0);  liscd  yea  1981  (0).  3d  Worid  csteiory  excludes  Hmm  Part  nitJOB.  NATO  nitlons.  Einpe.  Jaan.  Aastrda.  a«l  Nmt  Zedeal. 
'  BBOd  ai  Dspatnait  d  Diiaai  price  ddMa  (minw  paisiai  faids). 
SoacrU^ 


ad  $100,000,000  to  tad  Mr 
1J7J 


TUinw^h  9    1QM 


rnMr:iipj^<5fnMAi  RFrnRn— .senate 


3777 


3776 


ftm. 


Ib|* 


Mr- 


\ISS.t 


HkrMHMMHd!  14= IN) 


P* 


Mri.. 


IMWSMll 
Fnn... 


WnlGn 
My 
Onw  fiiie 


HhtiMiM  Mb  (1 174-100)' 


TWSF)  «tidi  pnMki 
IW.  M  dM  at 


•BMdCR 

SamUi. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

TABIE  2.-MMS  OaJVEMES  ID  M  3D  WORLD,  BY  SUPPUERS  > 

(k  ■■■■  al  onMl  U.&  Mn] 


JIfaroA  S,  1983 


TABLE  2A.-ARIIIIS  DELIVERIES  VALUES  AVERAGES  TO  3D  WORLD  BY  SUPPLIER,  1974-77  > 
[k  mOon  at  cunnt  US.  dolin] 


1974 


1975 


1976  « 


1977 


(1974T7) 


7,263 


8.044 


11.916 


15392 


10.653.75 


4.343 


5,014 


7.666 


9,652 


6.66t.75 


2.793 
480 
450 
180 
130 
310 


3.084 
480 
400 
270 
190 
590 


4,646 
960 
530 
520 
190 
820 


5,932 

1,010 

725 

620 

350 

1.015 


4,113.75 
732.50 
526.25 
397.50 
215.00 
683.75 


2.920 


3.030 


4.250 


5.740 


3.985.00 


2,530 
390 


2,400 
630 


3.400 
850 


5.000 
740 


3.332.50 
652.50 


100 


109 


117 


125 


(tal  jdf  pwndni)  cow  Die  peiiu)  from  July  1.  1973  Urn*  S«l  30,  1977).  Foreign  dita  are  lor  the  calendir  year  giveti  Statistics  slum  f«  toogn  countries  we  taseJ  y  '^'^^^^^^HT^^,^ 


"aS'SSITlirpSSS:!)*^  «  data  »«  currri-t  «  o*  J*,.  l,  1982.  a»t  triW 

3d  Mm  cUnvy  adahs  Mnmna  maaa,  NATO  nliarB.  Eunm.  J«ai.  Australia,  and  New  2ealaid. 
year  1976  IkMb  fctmaliaal  jMrta  IliJCJl  yar  197T). 
of  Mane  pnci  dribtw  (naas  panion  wdi). 


GoMr  netl 


TABLE  2B.-ARIIIS  DELIVERIES  VALUES  AVERAGES  TO  3D  WORLD  BY  SUPPUER.  1978-81 » 

[ki  natoB  of  cwrait  U.S.  dotan] 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Averace 
'841) 


(1971 


18.912 


21.923 


21,179 


23.414         21.357.00 


11.702 


11.733 


12.379 


14.234         12.512.00 


6382 
1,700 
1.030 
660 
700 
1.230 


6.463 

1.360 

770 

740 

615 

1,785 


5,079 
2.780 
1.600 
960 
600 
1.360 


6.144 
3.670 
1.200 
910 
800 
1.510 


6,017.00 
2.377.50 
1.150.00 
817.50 
67875 
1.471.25 


7.210 

10.190 

8.800 

9,180 

8345.00 

6,230 

9.180 
1.010 

7.480 
1.320 

7.160 
2.020 

7312.50 

980 

1.332.50 

134 


144 


160 


181 


lida  n«l 
ear  liliis 


>U3.d«iatl^l)Kil|W|lNi(aNlC0MrllilHnidlian0ctl.  1977,  tdniuih  SqU  30.  1981  .  Fonir  drta  «» lor  tlie  c*nda  mym.  Statistics  showi  lot  tesgn  countnes  «'««»'  "^  «5™^'*^t«S^"'^ 
d  «•■«  am  pats.  oaBtractai.  *  imiita)  savins  ntftaiy  issistan.  aid  ttaain  pnpam.  U.S.  commacDI  silis  cmtract  values  ate  excluded,  as  are  values  ol  Hie  militvv  assisting  senmluided  account 
ll!i!!LiW^Sli^tSS;Zm^SM  B«!tfri«!as  «o  aSTto-  a«l  tK,  Iho  exdwM.  mt  JljLOOO.OOO  in  iBcal  «ar  1973;  $132,000,000  in  tol  year  198(S;  md  $100,000,000  lor  fiscal  yea 
a  ol  iai.  1.  1982,  aid  ndect  termination  o(  at  sabi  nuitracti  3d  Hhrld  category  exdudei  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  NATO  nations,  Europe,  Japan,  Auitraiia,  and  New  Zealand. 
ol  Ddaae  price  deflator  (mnus  pension  funds). 


March  S,  198S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
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TABLE  l-NUmERS  OF  WEAPONS  DELIVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  THE  THIRD  WORLD  > 


SMh 


U3.S.II 


Empi- 


iJ74-n 


AfCi  wi  aamd  cat... 


atarjmn.. 

HtfOMln 

UMnii 


SahoMMii 


1971 


s  (SAM'S), 
't-ll 


Tads  mi  srif-fnpAd  im 


MCsari 


Saanaact 

Siaaaic  umM  aJreraft., 

OIha  aicnft... 


SataMMir  aiiaies  (SATs) 4395 

1974-il 


Wf7  --"'—• — 

APCs  aid  aniwad  an... 

Haia  svfaci  coaManls 

SitawiMS „ 

Sapnadc  caabal  airoan 

Saaaic  oaiM  aicnft 

(Mar  alraift _..   

Hrinibn 

GadaJ  aisak  boab 

SateMMir  nissies  (SMTs) 

3311 

439S 

1315 

3.123 

7375 

13M 

S3S3 

5345 

1,470 

(1 

12 

19 

144 

58 

1(9 

13 

9 

14 

122 

1380 

215 

510 

230 

35 

938 

170 

490 

463 

305 

890 

0 

32 

8 

2,4S0 

143«5 

1,755 

2375 

5,635 

510 

2,783 

7,000 

1,145 

5,658 

6310 

3330 

23 

28 

43 

33 

110 

93 

1 

6 

8 

soo 

1.795 

240 

149 

190 

75 

330 

300 

410 

172 

845 

715 

0 

42 

21 

4395 

5,665 

585 

63Si 

10330 

1,725 

5,906 

14375 

2,405 

12311 

12,055 

4.700 

84 

40 

62 

177 

168 

282 

14 

15 

22 

1322 

3375 

455 

659 

420 

110 

1368 

470 

900 

635 

1,150 

1,605 

0 

74 

29 

7,445 

20310 

2340 

■TM  World  ategoy  exdudas  Wasaw  Pact  nations,  NATO 
Eaoot.  Jam.  Aalnia.  ari  New  2eaM.  US  data  ae  for  fiscal  « 
farima  temd  hm  My  1.  1973,  dnugh  SepL  30.  1981) 
data  an  fa  cafana  yeas  givM. 

<  iaja  WMn  Evqaai  indudes  Fraice.  UnitHl  Kingdan.  West  <Sfmmi. 
and  Itajy  totals  as  ai  aggregate  figure. 

Sane:  U3.  Gonemnait 

TABLE  4.— NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DELIVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  EAST  ASIA  AND  THE  PAQFIC  > 


tbjor 

SMes    """     Einpe- 
ai* 


U.S3.II. 


1974-77 
Taads  ad  self-picpefled  gios..... 

Aititoy 

APfTs  and  armored  cas ... 

Maja  surface  cmbataits 

Minrnrtace  combatants 

Sufmaniies _.... 

SmersoM:  conbat  aircraft 

Smaic  cowlat  aircraft 

Odar  aircraft 

Hehcopters... 

Guided  missile  boats 

Swta»lMirnasslB  (SAM'S).. 

1978-81 
Tarda  and  self-pn|NlM  gan — 

Aftdhry — 

Al^s  and  armored  cars — 

Major  surface  combatants 


Mina  surface  combatants 

Submarmes — 

Suarsonc  combat  aircraft 

SuDionic  combat  aircraft 

Otlar  aircraft 

(ioidHimiaie  Imb 

Svfa»li>«  missies  (SAM'S).. 

1974-81 

Tadis  aid  seff^npeM  gan 

Artiay 

APCs  and  armored  cars 

Major  surface  combatants 

Minor  surface  combatants 

Submarines — 

Sunrsonic  combat  aircraft 

Subsaiic  combat  aircraft 

Otlia  airaaft — 

iiii'  ■  ■■*■■■ 

naKonars 

Guided  missde  Imts 

Surface-tMir  missiles  (SAM'S) .. 


543 

275 

30 

1.904 

120 

75 

1.101 

95 

20 

31 

0 

1 

88 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

236 

15 

0 

106 

0 

0 

449 

105 

no 

106 

40 

75 

0 

0 

0 

185 

0 

15 

714 

640 

50 

870 

475 

115 

870 

355 

230 

14 

7 

0 

25 

44 

16 

0 

0 

2 

218 

240 

0 

118 

55 

10 

67 

100 

80 

150 

130 

115 

0 

8 

3 

1.078 

175 

0 

1,257 

915 

80 

2,774 

595 

190 

1.971 

450 

250 

45 

7 

1 

113 

44 

16 

2 

4 

2 

454 

255 

0 

??4 

55 

10 

516 

205 

190 

256 

170 

190 

0 

8 

3 

1.263 

175 

15 

ad  tlHr  ZtMad.  U3.  dMa  at  ta  HscH  was 
liMi  My  1.  I9n.  tbm#  Stpl.  30.  IMl). 

iNlJHFiaot.  Uiilad  Riivdaii.  West  Gaaay, 


adNi^lolMiaa 
Sew«U3. 


TABLE  5.-NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DEUVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA  > 


stales 


U33. 


1974-77 

Tads  ad  saK-pfcpAd  gM 34«  3330  1.020 

ArtMay _ 72S  4.195  665 

ArcTadamaalcn 5.426  3355  1.065 

Maia  ailaoe  oaMats 4  10  14 

Mka  Mta  cMtetails 26  15  88 

SidaariMS 0  5  3 

aE*::::ii==:=::  ^  li?  Hi 

s«fa»t>*  iitssteTsiirsTZZZI  23*5  12,680  1,540 

1978-81 

Tabs  ad  saK^nvaM  Ml 1.656  4.155  390 

Ji£,"...Z!_..lZ 940  4:06S  730 

APCs  ad  amnd  cas 4,731  5,125  1350 

Maja  saface  cotdHtats 4  16  7 

Mina  safxe  cadBtaits 6  10  28 

Sabmarines  1  3  2 

SaasoK  cadiat  airnaft 270  1310  205 

s£inic  canbat  airaaft 19  85  30 

Otha  airaaft 128  90  175 

Hetaplas 7  575  390 

Guidejnessie  boats 0  23  17 

Surface-tiMir  missies  (SAM'S) 3317  4.170  510 

1974-81 

Taksadsei-KtpaMgMS 4«4  W  1.410 

Aitjfery 13*5  83S0  1395 

APC-s  ad  amaal  cas 10,157  9,010  3315 

M)tv  surtax  coabatats 1 8  26  21 

Mimr  svfax  conbatats 32  25  116 

Submarines 18  5 

StmrsMic  combat  aimaft 829  2310  320 

Sabrnic  canbal  aircraft 281  235  45 

Othaacnft 473  115  310 

HeSortBS..- 289  755  1,075 

GuilM  nissie  boats   0  50  20 

Surfa»-tlMir  nissies  (SAM's) 6,182  16.850  2.050 

■  U.S.  data  are  ia  fiscal  years  given  (and  cover  tlie  oeriod  Irom  July  1, 
1973,  tbrnab  Safl  30.  1981)   Fweign  data  are  for  caNda  yeas  givai. 

>  M^  lestati  Europea  indudes  Fraice.  United  Kingdom,  West  Germaiy. 
aid  Italy  totals  as  a  aggregate  figure 

Sourer.  U.S.  GMmment 

TABLE  6.— NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DEUVERED  BY  MAJOR 

SUPPUERS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA' 


Weapons  category 


Unitad 
States 


U.S.S.R. 


Wesieni 
Einpe- 


1974-77 

Tanks  ad  self-propeNed  guns 

Aftiay 

APCs  and  armored  cars 

Maja  surface  combatants 

Minor  surface  combatants 

Submarines — 

Suomoniccoiiibat  aircraft 

Subsonic  combat  arcraft 

ooia  arcrati — 


GiSHinis 


missie  boils.. 


Surface-tMir  missies  (SAM's) .. 
1978-81 

Tanks  and  sett-propeNed  guns 

ArblBy 

APCs  and  armored  cars »». 

Major  surface  combatants 

Minor  surface  combatants 

Submarines .« — 

Suoersonic  combat  aircraft 

SuBonic  combat  aircraft — 

Oltia  aircraft 

naacopors... 


Guidad  misile  boab — 

SuilKt-lo^ir  missies  (SAM's) .. 

1974-81 

Taks  and  stif-prapelM  gan 

Artilary 

APCs  and  armored  cars 

Major  surface  combatants 


136 

305 

110 

275 

215 

16b 

793 

55 

120 

26 

0 

2 

30 

17 

55 

n 

0 

11 

18 

(5 

35 

147 

5 

10 

147 

15 

95 

69 

45 

40 

0 

3 

5 

0 

565 

95 

5 

70 

30 

917 

420 

130 

14 

175 

210 

5 

1 

21 

7 

21 

29 

0 

3 

4 

0 

85 

30 

1? 

0 

b 

97 

55 

6b 

15 

30 

lib 

0 

7 

0 

0 

245 

70 

141 

375 

140 

1.192 

635 

29b 

307 

230 

330 

31 

1 

23 

TABLE  6.-NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DEUVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  UT1N  AMERICA  '-Contmieil 


SMS 


U33A 


Mkaartee 


Saatsaaic 
Salaaacc 


liicrall — 


Hafoaplars^...... 

(MMiaiahl 


S■lB»4^4irai»les(SMrs).. 


32 

11 

18 

154 

239 

84 

0 

0 


38 
3 
170 
5 
70 
75 
10 
(10 


U 
15 
(5 
IS 
IM 
155 
5 
1(5 


data  an  tor  fiscal  laars 
tkta«li  Sapl  30,  1981) 

Fraoe,UaM 


(ad  coea  da 
data  at  Ml 


>  EaWes  Cauda.  U3. 
paradlran  My  1.  1973. 

'"aSiTwUK' 
adlialyW*«ia 
Saace:  U.S  GmaraaA. 


TABLE  7.-NUMBERS  OF  WEAPONS  DEUVERED  BY  MAJOR 
SUPPUERS  TO  AFRICA  (SUB-SAHARAN)  > 


stales 


U33.(. 


Wnin 


1974-77 

Taks  ad  ill  kiiiiIiiI  gas : 34  7(5  55 

APCs  ad  aaand  cas- 33  1.145  265 

Maja  satace  caabalali 0  2  2 

Maw  safaa  oaMats 0  26  46 

Sabniaines 0  0  0 

Snrsac  cmM  aircraft 9  1«)  65 

Siaaac  caM  amnft. 0  75  10 

Odaaoaft. 2  25  150 

HaicoplBS 6  40  90 

Gaidid  nissie  barti .- 0  2  0 

Satee^w  nnta  (SAM'S) 0  1.100  105 

1978-81 

TadB  ad  iiKuiiHial  fns_ 0  770  40 

vSry         UZ^^..'Z.Z1._..I1.--  56  2.040  170 

APCs  ad  anaal  cars. 43  1.155  840 

Maia  aafaz  cnMats 0  4  15 

Mna  aafax  onMaits 0  35  20 

Submaines 0  0  0 

Saaaaic  combat  aroaft 12  160  5 

Sabaic  coabal  aircnft J  5?  5 

OBaairtiaft ^  ,?5  5 

HillllBl                  0  110  95 

Gudaj  nasiie  bails 0  4  1 

Safax««  missies  (SAM'S) 0  1.075  5 

1974-81 

Taksada«inpefedgaa 34  1,»  95 

MMay 275  43*5  525 

AfCs  ad  amaal  cas. 76  2300  1.105 

Maja  satax  coiMats 0  6  17 

MImr  surface  caidntab 0  61  66 

Submaines , 0  0  0 

Sinrsanic  coabat  aircraft 21  340  70 

sSnic  combat  aircraft 0  125  40 

Odaaioaft 40  80  240 

Hdoptas '  150  1*5 

Gnded  misile  boats 0  6  I 

Saf»e4»ar  missies  (SAM'S) 0  2.175  110 

>  US.  data  ae  fa  fiscal  mn  gim  (ad  cna  He  adal  fioa  ^r  1, 
1973,  Dnugli  Sept  30,  1981)   Faein  data  ae  for  cAndaryjars  gwea. 

'  haja  western  Europea  indudes  France.  United  Kngdom,  West  Germaiy. 
ad  Italy  totals  as  a  aggregate  figurt 

Sane:  U.S  GoMmaat 


Description  of  Items  Cotjuted  iit  Weapons 
Categories.  1974-1981 

Tanlcs  and  Self-propelled  Guns:  Light, 
medium  and  heavy  tanks;  Self-propelled  ar- 
tillery; Self-propelled  assault  g\ins. 

Artillery:  Field  and  air  defense  artillery, 
mortars,  rocket  launchers,  and  recoUless 
rifles— 100  mm.  and  over;  PROO  launch- 
ers—100  mm.  and  over. 

Armored  Persormel  Carrier  (APCs)  and 
Armored  Cars:  Personnel  carriers,  armored 
and  amphibious;  Armored  Infantry  fighting 
vehicles;  Armored  reconnaissance  and  com- 
mand vehicles. 

Major  Surface  Combatants:  Aircraft  carri- 
ers, cruisers,  destroyers,  frigates. 
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Surtfoe  OomtetantK  Mlnonreep- 
motor  torpedo  bOfttK  Patrol 


enft.  motor 

mMSet 

Guided 
tiitocian. 

SupoaoDlc 
ind  bomber 
•tloiMllyat 

Subsonic 
and  bombers, 
signed  to 
bdowMaehl. 

Other 
crmft.  IfWihidlrh 


ICIai  le  Patrol  Boats:  All  boaU  in 

( Sombat  Aircraft:  All  fighters 

designed   to   function   oper- 

sp^eds  above  Mach  1. 

Ombat  Aircraft:  All  flghters 

I  Deluding  propeller  drlvoi.  de- 

fungtlon  operationally  at  speeds 


Aircraft: 


All  other  fixed-wing  air- 
trainers,  transports,  reoon- 
airiraft,    and   conununlcations/ 


utHlty  aircraft 
Helleoptos: 

combat  and 
Surfaee-to-at' 

f  ense  missilea 

shoulder-fired 


All    helicopters,    including 
transport. 

IfissUes  <SAM8):  All  air  de- 
excluding  those  which  are 


NATiom  ni  ]  Isoioira  loumruD  ni  Abks 
DauTi  KT  Tables  ams  Chakts 


Vietnitn: 


Noi  folk 
Phil  opines; 
Islazds; 


East  AsU 
Burma;  Chins 
bert  Islands; 
Kampu^ea 
North 
Nauru;  New 
Zealand; 
Chilnea; 
Solomon 
nam;  Taiwan; 

Near  East 
Algeria: 
Iran;  Iraq; 
Libya; 
(Sana); 

Arabia;  Soutl 
Syria;  Tunisia 

Europe: 
gium;  Canada; 
marie   Finland: 
cratic 
lie;  Greece; 
Liechtenstein; 
lands;  Norwaj; 
Spain;  Swede4; 
Kingdom; 

Africa 


Pacific:  Australia;  Brunei; 

FUi;  French  Polynesia;  OU- 

*ong  Konr.  Indonesia;  Japan; 

[Cambodia);    North    Korea: 

Tj«r    iiiacao;    Malaysia; 

(^edonia;  New  Hebrides;  New 

f«i«Twi»;     Papua    New 

Pitcaim;    Singapore; 

South  Korea;  South  Viet- 

rbailand;  Western  Somoa. 

iQd 


Bahrtin; 
Isrikel; 
Moroco; 
Omai; 


Republ  c; 


Afri(an 


swana; 
Central 
Congo; 
pia;     Gabon; 
Guinea-Bissai 
tho;    Uberia: 
Mauritania; 
Nigeria; 
cheUes; 
Africa;  St. 
sania;  Togo; 
Zanbia; 
Latin 


Sieita 


iZimbtbwe. 


Amer  ca: 


Barbadiis; 


mas; 

Brazil;  Brttis|i 

lands;  Chile; 

Dominica; 

Salvador. 

Grenada; 

Haiti; 

Mexico; 

Nicaragua; 

Christ-Nevis; 

quelon;  St. 

Tobago; 

ezuela. 


Turis 
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All    submarines,    including 


South  Asia:  Afghanistan; 
Bangladesh;  Egypt;  India; 
Jordan;  Kuwait;  Lebanon; 
Nepal;     North     Yemen 
Pakistan;    Qatar    Saudi 
Yemen  (Aden);  Sri  Lanka; 
United  Arab  Emirates. 
All^ania;  Austria;  Bulgaria;  Bel- 
CSechoslovakia;  Cyprus;  Den- 
France:   Germany,   Demo- 
Germany,  Federal  Repub- 
:  Iceland;  Ireland;  Italr. 
Luxembourg;  Malta;  Nether- 
Poland;  Portugal;  Romania; 
Switzerland;  Turkey;  United 
;  Yugoslavia. 

:  Angola:  Benin:  Bot- 
Cameroon;    Cape   Verde; 
Empire/Republic;    (Thad; 
Djibouti;  Equatorial  Guinea;  Ethio- 
Gambia;     Ghana;     Guinea; 
Ivory  Coast;  Kenya;  Leso- 
Madagaacar    MaUwi;    MaU; 
ikaurititu;  Mosambique:  Niger, 
Reu|don;  Rwanda;  Senegal;  Sey- 
Leone:    Somalia;    South 
Helena;  Sudan:  Swaziland:  Tan- 
Uganda;  Upper  Volta;  Zaire; 


Hungary: 


U.SSJI.; 


(Suh  Saharan): 
Burundi; 


Antigua;  Argentina;  Baha- 

Belize:  Bermuda;  Bolivia; 

Virgin  Islands:  Cayman  Is- 

Colombla;  Costa  Rica;  (Tuba: 

Republic:  Ecuador  El 

Islands:  French  Guiana; 

Guatemala;  Guyana; 

Jamaica:     Martinique: 

Mo^eaerrat;  Netherlands  Antilles; 

lanama;   Paraguay;   Peru;   St. 

St.  Lucia:  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 

/incent;  Surlname:   Trinldad- 

and  Calcos;  Uruguay;  Ven- 


Domlnlcan : 
Pal  (land 
(3ui  deloupe; 
Honduras; 


Ammiz  B— U.S.  Akks  TiAHsms  to  thx 
THias  WosLo:  thk  Impucatiors  of  So- 

FRISnCATIOR 

(By  Caleb  S.  Rossiter) 
mpucATioiis  roK  u.a  swuaiTi  nnams 
The  implications  of  sophisticated  arms 
transfers  are  discussed  under  four  headings: 
regional  stabilltr.  Soviet  reverse  engineering 
and  countermeasure  capabilities;  recipient 
threat  to  NATO  countries;  and  levels  of  U.S. 
training  and  maintenance  personnel. 
aaoioNAL  stabhitt 
Third  World  conflicts  are  not  only  de- 
structive and  cosUy  to  the  participants,  but 
they  *!<■«  can  damage  U.S.  economic  and  se- 
curity interests.  Some  have  the  potential  to 
place  the   United   States   and   the  Soviet 
Union  in  direct  confrontation  as  supporters 
of  the  participants.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, the  U.S.  has  adopted  a  policy  of  con- 
sidering the  impact  of  its  arms  transfers  on 
regional  stability. 

Assessments  of  the  potential  role  of  so- 
phisticated arms  In  preserving  regional  sta- 
bility can  only  be  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  No  general  rule  appears  to  arise  from 
recent  history.  In  some  cases,  possession  of 
sophisticated  arms  may  encourage  a  country 
to  carry  out  military  operations  which  it 
may  have  otherwise  foregone.  The  scope  of 
Israel's  operations  and  goals  in  Its  Invasion 
of  Lebanon  and  Argentina's  seizure  of  the 
Falklands/Malvinas  may  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  possession  of  sophisticated 
weapons.  In  other  cases,  possession  of  so- 
phisticated arms  may  serve,  as  U.S.  policy 
intends,  to  deter  a  potential  adversary. 
American  transfers  to  South  Korea  would 
seem  to  be  a  successful  case  of  such  deter- 
rence. Finally,  the  primary  motives  for  some 
transfers  of  sophisticated  arms  may  be  to 
bolster  U.S.  security  and  political  relation- 
ships and  the  recipient's  prestige  rather 
than  to  enhance  actual  combat  capability. 
However,  the  purchase  of  sophisticated 
arms  may  in  itself  create  a  threat  to  the  in- 
ternal stability  of  poorer  countries  by  re- 
tarding their  economic  growth. 

II  a  conflict  does  occur,  however,  the  pres- 
ence of  sophisticated  weapons  may  tend  to 
make  it  more  destructive  and  costly  than 
would  have  otherwise  been  the  case.  The 
high  coeta  of  reconstruction  in  Lebanon  and 
of  replacing  British  and  Argentinian  equip- 
ment lost  or  danu«ed  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Eu-e  recent  examples  of  this  tendency.  The 
longer  range  of  the  new  weapons  also  tends 
to  extend  the  battlefield  from  the  front 
lines  Into  populated  rear  areas. 
sovht  rkvxrsx  krgihzkriiio  akd  couhteb- 

MXASimX  capabiutt 
By  observing  a  weapon  in  action  or  by  ob- 
taining damaged  or  undamaged  versions  of 
it,  technologically  advanced  countries  may 
be  able  to  perform  "reverse  engineering"— 
that  is.  deduce  Its  construction  and  build  a 
similar  weapon.  Alternately,  they  may  be 
able  to  devise  effective  countar-measures  to 
the  weapon. 

Israel's  recent  successes  against  MIG 
fighters  and  SAM  sites  In  Its  Lebanese  oper- 
ations were  attributable  in  part  to  counter- 
meastues  developed  from  observations  of 
these  weapons  in  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  also  demonstrated 
strong  reverse  engineering  and  counter- 
measure  capabilities.  Some  technical  ana- 
lysta  feel  that  Soviet  engineers  used  the 
VS.  Hawk.  Franco-German  Roland,  and 
British  Rapier  surface-to-air  mlssUes.  re- 
spectively, as  their  "goal  models"  in  devel- 
oping the  SAM-6,  SAM-8,  and  SAM-13.  Ex- 
porting   sophisticated    U.S.    weapons    In- 


the  likelihood  of  the  Soviet  Union 

obtaining  them,  or  tnf  ormatloD  about  them, 
and  performing  reverse  engineering  or  de- 
veloping counter-measures. 

IKICAT  to  HATO  OOTHRUn 

As  noted  above,  there  are  a  large  and  in- 
creasing nunUwr  of  countries  In  poaseMlon 
of  wevmns  which  could  seriously  threaten 
NATO  operattons.  Most  Middle  Bastmn. 
South  American  and  Asian  countries  are  in- 
cluded in  this  group.  However,  the  suppliers 
of  these  weapons  are  often  NATO  countries 
themselves,  and  most  Third  World  redpi- 
enU  rely  on  their  suppliers  for  long-term 
training  and  maintenance  assliitanre  and  re- 
supply  during  a  conflict. 

Some  analysta  argue  that  this  dependence 
tends  to  lessen  the  chances  of  a  recipient 
using  iU  armed  forces  offensively  aansinst 
the  wishes  of  NATO  coimtries  or  against 
NATO  countries  themselves.  However. 
Iran's  apparent  ability  to  obtain  spare  parts 
from  other  countries  for  Ita  VA.  equipment 
and  reports  of  major  discrepancies  in  Saudi 
Arabian  weapons  inventories  Ulustrate  a 
particular  problem,  (^ce  NATO  cotmtries 
export  spare  parta  and  weapons,  covert  re- 
export—banned by  most  arms  transfer 
agreements— may  be  difficult  to  controL  As 
more  Third  World  countries  t>ecome  co-pro- 
ducers of  weapons  with  NATO  countries  or 
establish  independent  arms  manufacturing 
capability,  the  ability  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries to  discourage  their  Third  World  cus- 
tomers from  offensive  operations  may  be  a 
significantly  weakened. 

LXVKLS  OP  O.S.  TBAHmiO  AMD  MAIimilAIfCI 
PESSOAHKL 

Sophisticated  weapons  require  longer  and 
more  Intensive  training  and  maintenance  ac- 
tivities on  the  iwrt  of  the  supplier  than 
other  weapons.  In  most  cases  in  the  Third 
World,  a  sale  of  sophisticated  weapons  im- 
plies a  strong  and  on-going  relationship  be- 
tween the  supplying  and  receiving  govern- 
ments. The  number  of  U.S.  personnel  oper- 
ating overseas  in  support  of  weapons  trans- 
fers has  been  rising  recently,  and  much  of 
this  rise  can  be  traced  to  sophisticated 
weapons. 

According  to  recent  Defense  Department 
reports.  7,840  U.S.  Government  and  con- 
tract personnel  are  implementing  U.S.  mili- 
tary sales  in-country,  25  percent  more  than 
there  were  two  years  ago.  Saudi  Arabia  ac- 
counta  for  60  percent  of  these  personneL 
Over  1,000  more  Defense  Department  per- 
sonnel are  in-country  as  managers  of  arms 
transfer  programs.  In  addition,  a  substantial 
portion  of  U.S.  military  training  of  foreign 
soldiers— both  in  the  United  States  and  in- 
country  with  Mobile  Training  Teams— 
under  the  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  (IMET)  and  FliCS  programs  Is 
related  to  transfers  of  \3&.  weapons. 

It  can  be  argued  that  high  levels  of  U.S. 
persotmel  are  in  American  Interests  because 
recipients  may  find  it  difficult  to  use  them 
to  carry  out  offensive  operations  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  U5.  Government. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
substantial  risks  involved  In  high  levels  of 
personnel.  The  presence  of  a  VS.  contin- 
gent may  serve  as  an  unintended  "trip-wire" 
for  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
a  regional  conflict.  In  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  the  recipient  of  U.S.  arms,  the  United 
States  may  be  forced  into  a  choice  of  coop- 
eration or  non-cooperation  with  the  recipi- 
ent in  directly  supporting  military  oper- 
ations. For  diplomatic  reasons,  such  a  choice 
may  be  difficult  and  costly.  Finally,  the 
United  States  may  find  itself  the  primary 
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supplier  of  contending  forces  in  a  conflict,  a 
situation  in  which  the  choice  of  cooperation 
and  non-cooperation  would  be  even  more 
difficult. 
TBI  comautsaioiiAL  aou  ni  sophuticatid 


This  paper  has  raised  a  number  of  Issues 
which  should  be  considered  when  decisions 
are  being  made  on  the  transfer  of  sophisti- 
cated D.8.  arms.  Congress  is  an  integral  part 
of  such  decisions  at  present  It  authorizes 
FMS  credit  financing  and  debt  forgiveness 
aimually.  and  has  the  authority  to  veto 
major  administration  transfer  recommenda- 
tions, although  the  President  may  void  a 
veto  on  national  security  grounds.  Some  In 
Congress,  however,  feel  that  involvement  in 
arms  transfer  decisions  comes  at  too  late  a 
date  in  the  process  of  negotiation  between 
the  Administration  and  the  potential  recipi- 
ent. 

The  Administration  Is  required  by  a 
number  of  sections  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  Congress  with  advance 
notification  of  Inquiries  of  and  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries  which  could  lead  to  a 
formal  letter  of  offer.  For  example.  Section 
25  requires  projections  of  potential  offers 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  section  28  re- 
quires a  listing  of  countries  which  have  in- 
quired about  the  price  and  availability  of 
specific  items  during  a  fiscal  quarter,  and 
section  36(a)  requires  a  quarterly  projection 
of  all  likely  upcoming  offers,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  with  ref- 
erence to  the  region,  rather  than  the  coun- 
try, in  which  a  major  sale  may  occur. 

In  some  cases,  though,  advance  notifica- 
tion does  not  occur,  and  Congress  Is  imable 
to  express  an  opinion  to  the  Administration 
on  a  potential  transfer  until  the  proposal  is 
made  public  with  the  transmittal  of  a  36(b) 
report  to  Congress.  At  this  point,  Congres- 
sional resistance  to  a  proposal  may  t>e  more 
damaging  to  foreign  policy  interests  than  it 
might  have  been  while  the  proposal  was  still 
informal,  classified  and  unpublicized.  None- 
theless. Congress  has  thirty  calendar  days 
in  which  to  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  a  proposed  arms  sale. 

An  informal  notification  mechanism  has 
evolved  over  the  past  few  years,  through 
which  the  Administration  informs  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House  For- 
eign Affairs  committees  of  the  contents  of 
36(b)  reports  at  least  20  days  prior  to  their 
formal  transmittal.  While  this  mechanism 
has  somewhat  alleviated  the  problem  of  late 
notification  on  particular  sales,  it  still  ap- 
pears that  it  is  difficult  for  Congress  to 
oversee  UJ3.  arms  transfer  programs  and 
their  Implications  on  a  world-wide  and  re- 
gional basis. 

Appkhoix  C— F-16  Saues  Abboad:  A  Case 
Study 

(By  Kevin  Nealer  and  Dick  McCall) 
The  Reagan  Administration's  $21.5  billion 
foreign  military  sales  program  for  FY  1982 
is  the  largest  arms  transfer  pacluge  in  U.S. 
history.  It  sets  new  records  for  total  dollar 
volumes,  Idnds  of  customers  receiving  weap- 
ons, and  levels  of  sophistication  of  defense 
materials  being  sold.  In  light  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  War,  even  Great  Britain  is  re- 
thinking iU  arms  sale  practices,  having  sold 
Argentina  $200  million  in  military  hardware 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict. 

Administration  spokesmen  continue  to 
stress  the  commitment  to  a  growing  and  ag- 
gressive U.S.  arms  sales  policy.  Despite  the 
lessons  of  the  Fallclands  and  recent  Mideast 
fighting,  they  still  hold  fast  to  the  so-called 


Nixon  (Guam)  Doctrine:  that  VS.  surro- 
gates with  high-technology  weapons  will 
police  our  interesU  in  the  developing  world. 

The  centerpiece  for  the  Administration's 
policy  in  the  Third  World  appears  to  be  the 
F-16.  the  ultimate  stamp  of  approval  for  de- 
veloping country  customers.  The  U.S.  Air 
Force's  highly  advanced  fighter  is  one  of 
the  most  maneuverable.  versatile  tactical 
aircraft  in  the  world  today.  IU  sophisticated 
fly-by-wlre  flight  controls,  high  "g"  cockpit, 
and  powerful  afterburning  turbofan  engine 
Incorporate  the  latest  electronic  and  engi- 
neering advances.  It  can  carry  nuclear  or 
conventional  air-to-surface  ordnance,  and 
can  utiUze  the  all-aspect  AIM-9L  "Sidewind- 
er" missile  for  air-to-air  combat  superiority. 
The  F-16  may  soon  be  equipped  with  even 
more  sophisticated  conventional  weapons 
and  defense  systems. 

The  Carter  Administration  first  intro- 
duced the  sale  of  F-16s  abroad  on  a  restrict- 
ed basis,  limited  to  select  NATO  countries. 
Israel,  and  Egypt.  Now  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  added  Pakistan,  Venezuela,  and 
South  Korea  to  the  list  of  buyers.  Of  these, 
only  the  Korean  sale  will  follow  a  normal 
delivery  schedule.  The  other  sales  are  to  be 
made  on  an  accelerated  basis,  contrary  to 
the  timetable  that  U8AP  officials  have  de- 
scribed in  testimony  and  planning  docu- 
mente  as  being  necessary  to  avoid  critical 
U.S.  inventory  shortages.  Democratic  PoUcy 
Committee  staff  review  of  unclassified  Air 
Force  internal  documenta  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing: 

OVKB-EXTEa  UnrC  MABKEmfG 

In  June  of  1981,  the  former  Director  of 
PoUUcal-Mllitary  Affairs  of  the  State  De- 
partment, Richard  Burt,  wrote  to  Richard 
Adams,  Vice  President  of  General  Dynamics 
(GD),  to  solicit  information  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  P-16S  for  increasing  export  market- 
ing. Adams  responded  that  aircraft  could  be 
provided  on  an  accelerated  basis  of  24 
months.  This  contradicted  the  USAF 
Master  Plan  projection  of  42  months  lead 
time.  However,  Adams  emphasized  the  24- 
month  lead  time  delivery  schedule  could  be 
met  only  if  the  government  agreed  "to 
accept  pre-contract  costs  and  obligations  In- 
curred by  General  Dynamics  and  its  subcon- 
tractors." DOD  memos  verify  that  this  Gen- 
eral Dyiuuxdcs  proposal  "allows  [the]  con- 
tractor to  obligate  U.S.  funds  In  anticipation 
of  an  FMS  agreement  (which  violates  Public 
Law)."  Under  the  Arms  E^xport  Control  Act, 
major  arms  transfers  and  extension  of  FMS 
credits  cannot  occur  until  the  Congress  de- 
termines that  a  given  sale  should  not  be  dis- 
approved. 

Moreover.  Air  Force  readiness  projections 
warn  that  "the  historical  record  says  there 
will  be  impacts"  on  U.S.  forces,  despite  GD 
assurances  to  the  contrary.  Because  "GD  Is 
competing  with  Northrop's  F-5G  [F-20]  for 
a  portion  of  the  potential  export  market," 
DOD  analysts  caution  that  General  Dynam- 
ics Is  getting  ahead  of  itself  in  committing 
to  an  accelerated  production  schedule  which 
it  cannot  sustain  without  cutbacks  to  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  Inventories.  (Note:  DOD 
and  State  Department  officials  have  en- 
gaged in  aggressive  marketing  of  a  plane 
never  designed  for  general  export.  State's 
program  has  been  undertaken  without  ref- 
erence to  establish  USAF  inventory  requlre- 
mente,  or  the  FX  export  program  option.) 
U.S.  nrvxifTORT  oepletiom 

General  Dynamics  and  DOD  delivery 
schedules  document  the  draw-down  on  serv- 
ice inventories.  Prom  the  second  quarter  of 
1982  to  the  last  quarter  of  1984.  40  aircraft 


will  be  diverted  from  the  USAF  for  Egypt 
alone.  Six  planes  have  already  been  diverted 
from  NATO  purchasers  for  Pakistan,  and 
others  must  follow  to  fill  that  contract  for  a 
total  of  forty  F-16b.  Current  projections  do 
not  take  into  account  future  sales  proposals 
which  may  include  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines. Jordan,  and  others.  Nor  do  they  an- 
ticipate the  effect  of  sales  of  the  "J79" 
export  model  of  the  F-ie.  Those  planes  in- 
corporate a  less  powerful  engine,  but  wiU 
necessitate  pulling  standard  F-16  fuselages 
off  the  production  line  and  out  of  projected 
Inventories.  DOD  planners  report  that  FMS 
programs  to  date  "have  required  the  diver- 
sion of  USAF  production  aircraft  and  logis- 
tic assets  at  the  expense  of  USAF  readi- 
ness." Continued  acceleration  of  the  F-16 
sales  program  can  only  result  in  a  further 
deterioration  of  USAF  readiness. 

The  FMS-induced  shortage  goes  beyond 
the  problem  of  diversion  of  completed  P-16e 
from  our  own  inventories  and  those  of  our 
allies.  The  crucial  areas  of  maintenance  and 
support  also  have  been  affected  by  the  FMS 
program.  Accelerated  sales  have  reduced  al- 
ready low  parts  inventories,  especially  for 
systems  with  long  lead  times.  The  avionics 
paclcages,  ejection  seats,  FlOO  engine  spares, 
and  engine  accessories  cannot  be  acquired 
on  an  accelerated  basis  from  subcontractors 
due  to  their  complexity  and  the  limited  pro- 
duction capabilities.  Air  Force  and  DOD  re- 
ports document  the  fact  that  "diversion  of 
USAF  spares  will  have  a  particularly  dra- 
matic Impact  on  oiu-  F-16  support  posture" 
leaving  the  Air  Force  "criti<»lly  short  of 
spare  parts  to  support  our  own  peacetime 
and  wartime  commitments." 

USAF  program  reports  describe  the  Ven- 
ezuela sale  as  a  "a  contractual  and  adminis- 
trative nightmare."  They  note  that  the  only 
source  of  spares  will  be  USAF  Inventories, 
and  that  such  "borrowing"  will  be  "costly 
and  difficult  to  manage".  They  also  point 
out  that  the  "drastic  acceleration"  of  the 
Pakistan  sale  "has  had,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  significant  impact  on  USAF  manage- 
ment activity  and  support." 

Only  67  percent  of  the  nearly  470  USAF 
F-16s  were  operational  during  the  first  part 
of  1982.  Air  Force  spokesmen  acknowledge 
that  1983  readiness  will  be  even  lower  as 
parts  and  maintenance  support  are  spread 
thinner.  The  full  impact  hss  not  been  re- 
ported to  Congress,  as  required  by  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

IIAMPOWER  DRAIH 

As  costly  and  debilitating  as  aircraft  and 
spare  part  diversions  have  been,  a  greater 
threat  to  U.S.  force  structure  may  result 
from  the  manpower  drain  caused  by  the 
need  for  technically  trained  personnel  to 
support  the  FMS  program  abroad.  Air  Force 
staffing  justifications  describe  the  "exten- 
sive training"  of  some  two  years  which  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  skills  of  maintenance 
personnel  to  a  competent  level  In  the  com- 
plex and  essential  jobs  of  providing  logisti- 
cal support  for  the  F-16s.  Advanced  avionics 
such  as  communications,  navigation,  radar, 
and  weapons  systems  require  skilled  elec- 
tronic technicians  with  "comprehensive 
training  plus  operating  experience"  to 
assure  combat  readiness  and  absolute  reli- 
ability. But  Air  Force  officials  acknowledge 
serious  retention  problems  in  these  catego- 
ries of  specialists,  placing  the  service  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  comply  with 
DOD  Directive  1130.2  which  requires  "self 
sufficiency  in  maintaining  and  operatUig 
new  systems"  within  twelve  months  of  in- 
troduction.   Former    Air    Force    Secretary 
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Hans  ICark  «  u  blunt  iteut  this  problem 
when  he  toM  rhe  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
"Aliplanes  doi  it  ny  because  we  don't  have 
maintenance  t  eople." 

Cangrearioni  1  action  to  provi«le  special  re- 
enltatment  bo  lusea  for  key  technical  posi- 
tions within  Lhe  armed  services  has  Im- 
proved the  t-end  line,  but  1081  figures 
reveal  that  on  ly  about  one-third  of  the  new 
tedmidans  sl|  n  up  for  a  seccmd  tour.  More- 
awvt.  Air  Fi»t  t  offldals  are  concerned  that 
Gkaieral  Dyna  ales  incentive  bonuses  may  be 
an  attractive  lure  for  Air  Force-trained 
technkrlanii.  t  tereby  undercutting  the  con- 
luashiiislU  ill  Itiated  bonus  system. 

DOD  officii  Is  point  to  the  accelerating 
niS  program  as  the  prtaidple  cause  of  this 
manpower  dn  in.  They  warn  that  sales  to 
develoirtng  co<  intries  that  have  little  techni- 
cal intrastnM  ture  create  a  demand  for 
skilled  person  lel  which  private  contractors 
satisfy  by  hlrl  ig  away  new  USAF  specialists. 
In  fact.  Air  1  brce  internal  assessments  of 
the  foreign  si  les  programs  describe  "heavy 
dependence"  ( n  private  contractors.  For  the 
Egyptian  sale  alone.  130  technicians  will  be 
needed.  Oenei  U  Dynamics  has  told  E>OD  of- 
ficials tliat  pi  rt  of  that  force  will  be  made 
up  of  person  lel  acquired  from  Air  Force 
ranks.  One  IX  )D  report  concludes  that  "OD 
will  undoubte  Oy  backfUl  the  vacant  flight- 
line  personne:  positions  with  recruits  from 
the  USAF  wit  i  F-16  experience.  The  faster 
the  pace  of  tl  le  F-16  FMS  case,  the  faster 
the  F-16  basi  maintenance  capability  will 
be  degraded." 

As  a  result  of  the  F-16  FMS  sales  pro- 
gram, the  Aj  r  Force  finds  Its  manpower 
needs  compro  noised  in  several  ways.  Most 
importantly,  I  he  USAF  ability  to  maintain 
our  own  force  capability  is  reduced  because 
some  Air  Foice  technicians  must  be  sent 
overseas  to  tr  dn  and  assist  private  contrac- 
tors and  locals  in  servicing  foreign-owned 
aircraft:  this  it  the  expense  of  U.S.  readi- 
ness. In  additi  on,  government  investment  in 
new  trainees  s  not  being  recouped  and  at- 
tempts to  bul  d  a  corps  of  experienced  per- 
sonnel are  fn|strated  when  private  contrac- 
tors tiire  awsty  recruits  (or  services  wtiich 
the  govemme  it  must  then  rent  back  at  the 
contractors'  [rice,  causing  "turmoil  in  the 
USAF  person!  lel  system." 

Finally,  the  service  loses  control  over  uni- 
formed perse  nnel.  An  independent  study 
conducted  foi  DOD  warns  that  "continuing 
reliaixx  on  cl  rilian  tectmicians  means  that 
maintenance  ikills  are  not  being  successful- 
ly transferred  from  the  producers  to  the  ul- 
timate users  (  i  the  systems"  Le..  the  USAF. 
Moreover,  thf  study  points  out  that  "the 
Military  Departments  do  not  have  statutory 
authority  to  compel  [contractors]  to  per- 
form any  fur  ction  in  support  of  forces  en- 
gaged in  conlict."  This  poses  a  danger  to 
U.S.  military  lapability  during  wartime. 
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The  security  risk  is  particularly  evident 
when  the  purebasen  do  not  share  UJB.  goals 
or  perceptions  of  the  security  threat  For 
example,  the  Administration  has  Justified 
the  sale  of  F-16s  and  a  sophisticated  air  de- 
fense system  to  Pakistan  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Soviet  threat,  particularly  the  threat 
emanating  from  Afghanistan.  Yet  80  per- 
cent of  Pakistan's  army  is  located  at,  or  near 
the  Indian  border,  where  is  also  maintains 
its  air  bases.  Continuing  Pakistani  research 
on  nuclear  weapons  development  contra- 
venes official  U.S.  policy,  and  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  sale  of  an  aircraft  that  can 
be  used  as  a  nuclear  delivery  platform,  such 
as  the  F-16. 

The  Pentagon  shares  the  security  concern 
associated  with  the  F-16  sales  to  Pakistan. 
On  November  29, 1982,  a  dispute  erupted  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Pakistani  governments 
over  the  avionics  configuration  of  the  F-16s 
Pakistan  had  purchased.  The  Pakistanis  be- 
lieved they  were  purchasing  the  standard 
U.S.  Air  Force  F-16,  and  refused  delivery  of 
the  first  six  when  they  found  out  they 
would  not  receive  state-of-the-art  electronic 
equipment  for  detecting  enemy  ground  and 
airborne  radar.  The  New  York  Times  report- 
ed on  November  30,  1982,  ttiat  U.S.  Air 
Force  officials  "dis  not  want  to  provide  the 
advanced  equipment  because  of  the  need  to 
protect  its  security.  The  Pakistanis  were 
being  offered  a  less  advanced  system." 

However,  the  Administration  overruled 
these  USAF  objections  and  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  most  sophisticated  version  of  the 
P-16  to  Pakistan.  This  turn  of  events  preci- 
pitated concern  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
that  the  original  FMS  notification  submit- 
ted by  the  Administration  did  not  indicate 
that  Pakistan  would  receive  state-of-the-art 
U.S.  avionics  equipment. 

Venezuela  is  another  example  of  potential 
differences  between  the  U.S.  and  a  recipient 
as  to  perception  of  security  threats.  Venezu- 
ela is  embroiled  in  border  disputes  with  Co- 
lumbia and  Guyana.  Its  declaration  of  a  role 
as  "regional  protector"  following  axuiounce- 
ment  of  the  purchase  of  F- 16s  represents  a 
quantum  leap  in  the  regional  arms  race 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  MIG-23s  in 
Cuba  which  U.S.  officials  used  to  Justify  the 
sale.  The  net  effect  of  sales  such  as  these  is 
a  diminution  of  U.S.  combat  readiness  in 
favor  of  building  foreign  arsenals  over 
which  we  do  not  have  control,  and  which 
may  harm  our  own  security  and  that  of  the 
region. 

THE  PAKISTAK  SALE 

In  many  ways,  the  sale  of  40  F-16s  to 
Pakistan  is  the  classic  example  of  an  arms 
sale  "gone  wrong."  The  elements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  Congress  approved  the  sale  on 
the  basis  that  the  bulk  of  the  $1.1  billion  in 
financing  would  be  provided  by  Saudi 
Arabia.  However,  on  November  30,  1982,  the 
Administration  submitted  a  reprogramming 
notice  to  the  Congress  for  FMS  credits  In 
the  amount  of  $150  million  for  Pakistan.  Of 
that  amount,  $120  million  was  to  be  used  for 
payments  on  the  six  F-16s  due  In  Pakistan 
in  mid-December.  In  that  reprogramming 
request,  the  Administration  did  not  state 
from  what  country,  or  countries,  FMS  cred- 
its would  be  reallocated. 

Because  the  Saudis  were  not  forthcoming 
In  financing  the  first  six  F-16s,  their  partici- 
pation in  future  funding  of  the  program  has 
been  called  into  question.  Since  it  is  appar- 
ent that  Pakistan  will  not  be  able  to  repay 
the  FMS  loans  made  available  for  the  F-16 
program  due  to  its  already  burgeoning  ex- 
ternal debt,  the  burden  may  fall  on  the  U.S. 


taxpayer.  Potential  U.S.  taxpayer  exponire 
for  the  Pakistan  program  could  be  $1.1  ba- 
llon. 

Second,  the  delivery  of  the  first  six  F-16s 
on  an  accelerated  basis  resulted  in  a  diver- 
sion from  Dutch  and  Belgian  Inventories  In 
order  to  repay  the  United  States  for  the  six 
delivered  from  our  inventory.  Since  the  Ad- 
ministration has  agreed  to  an  accelerated 
delivery  schedule  for  the  entire  Pakistan 
program,  further  diversions  are  likely. 

Third,  in  light  of  the  growing  manpower 
problems  In  the  USAF  to  service  our  own  F- 
16  requirements,  the  Congress  should  be 
concerned  over  the  issue  of  U.S.  technical 
support  for  the  Pakistan  program. 

Fourth,  despite  the  Administration's  Justi- 
fication of  the  sale  on  the  basis  of  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Pakistan,  it  should  be  obvi- 
ous that  President  Zia  remains  concerned 
primarily  about  the  traditional  rivalry  with 
India.  Recent  news  accounts  alleging  that 
the  Indian  military  may  be  considering  the 
option  of  a  preemptive  strike  against  Paki- 
stan's nuclear  facilities  reinforces  the  view 
that  the  long  standing  enmity  dominates 
the  perceptions  of  both  countries. 

Fifth,  the  fact  that  the  USAF  was  con- 
cerned over  providing  state-of-the-art  avion- 
ics equipment  to  Pakistan  for  fear  it  would 
be  compromised,  only  to  have  these  con- 
cerns brushed  aside  by  the  Administration, 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  Legitimate  Pen- 
tagon concerns  were  overridden  by  an  Ad- 
ministration which  determined  the  necessi- 
ty to  make  a  "symbolic  gesture"  to  Paki- 
stan—a gesture  which  may  prove  to  be  con- 
trary to  U.S.  interests. 

And  finally,  from  the  very  beginning. 
Pakistan  dictated  the  nature  of  the  F-16 
program  for  that  country.  It  dictated  the 
time  of  delivery,  terms  of  the  sale,  the  fi- 
nancing arrangements,  and  the  kind  of 
equipment  which  was  to  be  provided.  Every 
essential  element  of  a  legal  contract  was  dic- 
tated by  the  Pakistan  government. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  proliferating  sales  of  top-of-the-line 
U.S.  military  technology  to  developing  coun- 
tries raise  many  issues  even  beyond  those 
discussed  in  this  study  of  the  F-16  program. 
Arms  sales  are  an  important  tool  of  foreign 
policy.  However,  they  are  tools  which  re- 
quire discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  as  a  supplier.  Bending  to  for- 
eign demands  before  meeting  our  own  legiti- 
mate security  requirements  only  jeopardizes 
the  national  consensus  which  now  exists  re- 
garding defense  spending.  As  the  fighting 
last  summer  in  Lebanon  between  Israeli  and 
Syrian  forces  demonstrated,  the  U.S.  main- 
tains a  significant  qualitative  edge  over 
some  quantitative  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  weapons  systems. 
Yet  the  Administration  iias  allowed  Itself  to 
be  maneuvered  into  a  position  of  jeopardiz- 
ing this  qujaitative  edge  by  succumbing  to 
the  demands  of  Third  World  countries  such 
as  Pakistan. 

The  political  advantage  the  Administra- 
tion perceives  In  allowing  a  country  such  as 
Pakistan  to  dictate  the  nature  of  the  tech- 
nology we  make  available  lias  to  be  weighed 
against  what  Should  be  paramount  in  U.S. 
arms  policy— the  protection  of  this  technol- 
ogy against  compromise.  The  F-16s  being 
provided  Pakistan  contain  state-of-the-art 
U.S.  Air  Force  technology.  Soviet  AW  ACS 
and  fighter  interceptor  capabilities  are  ham- 
pered by  the  current  lack  of  this  technolo- 
gy. If  a  decision  is  made  to  provide  the  Paki- 
stanis with  either  the  AIM-9L  or  AIM-9M 
air-to-air  missile  for  their  F-16s,  the  Soviets 
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would  have  an  even  greater  incentive  to 
obtain  technology  we  are  making  available 
to  President  Zla's  government  The  AIM  9L 
and  the  more  sopblsUcated  AIM-9M.  now 
being  developed,  have  an  all-aspect  capabO- 
ity.  In  other  words.  Interceptor  aircraft  do 
not  need  to  maneuver  behind  a  hoetile  air- 
craft to  score  a  kill.  The  Soviets  have  not 
yet  been  aUe  to  develop  this  capability 
which  is  vital  to  offsetting  larger  numbers 
of  enemy  aircraft. 

The  Soviets  have  been  careful  as  to  which 
weapons  systems,  particularly  aircraft  they 
make  available  for  export  An  advanced 
Soviet  export  fighter  Is  the  MIO-23  Flogger, 
which  Is  of  1967  vintage.  However,  the 
export  version  contains  less  sophisticated 
avionics  equipment  than  those  MiO-23s  in 
the  Soviet  Inventory.  The  more  sophisticat- 
ed Soviet  fighters  are  not  available  for 
export  at  this  time. 

It  is  ironic  that  an  Administration  which 
has  pressed  our  NATO  allies  to  control  the 
types  and  flow  of  high  technology  items  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  engage  in  an  aggres- 
sive arms  export  policy  which  puts  top-of- 
the-line  U.S.  military  equipment  advances 
at  risk.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  Gov- 
enunental  Affairs  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  issued  a  report  warn- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  dedicated  "sub- 
stantial resources  to  highly  focused  at- 
tempts to  secure  American  technology  and 
was  increasingly  adept  at  acquiring  this 
technology." 

The  pressure  the  Administration  lias  ex- 
erted on  our  allies  regarding  the  technology 
transfer  issue  has  placed  additional  strains 
on  the  alliance.  However,  the  Administra- 
tion's credibility  in  this  matter  is  strained 
considerably  when  it  pursues  a  policy  result- 
ing in  the  global  proliferation  of  high  tech- 
nology military  equipment,  such  as  the  P- 
16s,  over  which  we  lose  direct  control  once  it 
is  sold  to  another  country. 

Along  with  the  Administration's  aggres- 
sive policy  of  transferring  high  teclmology 
weapons  into  the  Third  World,  there  also 
has  emerged  a  new  arms  sale  lexicon.  In  the 
case  of  the  AW  ACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  it 
became  a  "litmus  test"  of  our  relationship 
with  that  coimtry.  And  as  the  Pakistanis 
maintain,  the  F-16  sale  to  their  country  is  a 
"symbolic  gesture."  Neither  the  "litmus 
test"  nor  the  "symbolic  gesture"  are  criteria 
to  be  found  in  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
Yet  this  terminology  used  to  justify  high- 
technology  sales  to  countries  such  as  Paki- 
stan and  Saudi  Arabia  is  irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  a  policy  which  is  clearly  "the  tail 
wagging  the  dog."  Recipient  countries  are 
now  dictating  the  terms  of  major  U.S.  arms 
sales.  Meeting  U.S.  defense  requirements 
and  protecting  the  qualitative  edge  we  enjoy 
over  our  major  adversary  in  the  world — the 
Soviet  Union— should  be  the  paramount  na- 
tional security  concern  of  our  government. 
However,  in  the  name  of  "litmus  tests"  and 
"symbolic  gestures"  the  Administration  has 
placed  this  tecimological  edge  in  Jeopardy. 
What  concerns  our  military  personnel  above 
all  else  is  having  to  face  a  potential  enemy 
that  has  comparable  avionics  and  missile  ca- 
pabilities to  our  own.  They  know  the  poten- 
tial enemy  has  an  edge  in  numbers  which 
can  be  offset  only  by  superior  U.S.  technolo- 
gy and  the  qualitative  advantage  it  confers. 
It  is  inciunbent  upon  the  Congress  to  re- 
evaluate completely  our  arms  sale  practices 
and  the  legal  underpinnings  which  support 
them  in  light  of  the  developments  outlined 
In  this  study.  The  reevaluation  would,  of  ne- 
cessity, involve  review  of  the  present  ade- 
quacy of  procedures  contained  in  the  Arms 


Export  Control  Act  which  has  historically 
defined  congressional  Involvement  In  this 
critical  area  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Again,  I  thank  our  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Saxbahb.  Inlr.  Bxddi.  and 
Mr.  PsLL.  This  is  not  the  last  we  will 
hear  about  this,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  noor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  noon,  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  3  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  3  min- 
utes may  be  expanded  to  twice  that 
length  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TACTICAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleague's  atten- 
tion to  the  cover  story  in  this  week's 
Time  magazine.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Winds  of  Reform"  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarltable  articles  I  have  ever 
read.  It  is  remarkable  not  for  its  sub- 
ject matter  on  "military  reform"— for 
there  is  precious  little  in  the  article 
that  has  not  already  been  published  in 
other,  less  distinguished  journals— but 
rather  it  is  remarkable  for  what  it  im- 
plies about  Time  magazine  and  our 
system  of  government. 

Over  the  years,  few  institutions  have 
better  served  this  Nation  than  has  the 
"free  press."  It  is  perhaps  the  essential 
ingredient  of  a  democracy.  But  there 
appears  to  be  a  grovdng  trend  in  this 
country,  among  even  the  more  reputa- 
ble publications  as  well  as  the  major 
networks,  toward  seeking  out  the  one- 
sided, sensational  story  at  the  expense 
of  the  balanced  and  inteUectually 
honest  presentation.  The  implications 
of  this  trend  are  alarming. 

Now,  this  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
any  great  concern  if  it  were  not  for 
this  disturbing  fact:  We  are  becoming 
increasingly  a  nation  whose  thinking 
is  shaped  almost  entirely  by  powerful 
media  figures  and  influential  jour- 
nals—none  of  whom  bear  any  real  ac- 
countability to  the  public. 

Such  considerable  influence  should 
not  be  faulted  where  facts  are  report- 
ed accurately  and  both  sides  of  a  con- 
troversy are  fairly  presented.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  public  is  faith- 
fully served.  But  where  accuracy  and 
objectivity  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  sensationsJism,  and  where  editorial 
opinions  are  allowed  to  masquerade  as 
news,  the  public  is  shamefully  de- 
ceived. Under  these  circumstances, 
only  the  selfish  purposes  of  those  who 
perpetrate  the  deceit  are  served.  In  my 


opinion,  the  cover  story  in  this  week's 
Time  magazine  Is  such  a  story. 

The  story  is  rife  with  factual  errors. 
It  is  obvious  that  little  or  no  effort  was 
made  to  verify  any  of  the  factual  as- 
sertions made  by  the  authors.  Consid- 
er the  following  examples: 

First,  the  article  says  that  the  Navy 
is  budgeting  for  only  six  new  ships  this 
year.  The  truth  is  that  the  Navy  has 
budgeted  for  14  new  ships  in  1983  and 
17  in  1984. 

Second,  the  article  says  that  three 
M-60-A3  tanks  may  be  purchased  for 
the  price  of  one  M-1.  The  truth  is  that 
an  M-60-A3  costs  about  $1.3  million 
each  while  the  M-1  costs  $1.8  million 
per  tank. 

Third,  the  article  alleges  that  high 
technology  has  made  our  modem 
fighters  unreliable.  In  fact,  in  1982  the 
full  mission  capable  (FMC)  rate  of  the 
Air  Force's  most  sophisticated  fighter, 
the  F-15.  actually  exceeded  the  FMC 
rate  of  the  least  sophisticated  fighter, 
the  F-5.  The  rates  were:  F-15.  64.6; 
and  F-5. 62.3. 

Even  more  numerous  than  the  factu- 
al errors  were  the  luisubstantiated  as- 
sertions of  the  authors.  Some  of  these 
were  quite  remarkable.  For  instance. 
the  article  claimed: 

First.  "The  availabUlty  rate  of  the 
battle-ready  fighters  will  decline  in 
the  next  5  years."  Yet  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  was  offered  to  back  up  this 
statement.  The  truth  is  that,  for  the 
Navy  alone,  there  has  been  a  16-per- 
cent increase  in  combat  aircraft  readi- 
ness rates  since  1980  and  the  trend  is 
predicted  to  continue  upward  over  the 
next  5  years.  The  Air  Force  is  predict- 
ing rates  even  higher  than  the  Navy's. 

Second,  the  article  stated  that  the 
Pentagon  promotes  program  managers 
"for  pushing  a  major  project  to  com- 
pletion, whatever  the  price."  Not  a 
single  example  was  offered  to  support 
this  Insulting  statement.  Yet  to  refute 
this  allegation,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples from  the  past  2  years  of  pro- 
gram managers  who  were  in  fact  re- 
lieved because  of  cost  problems  in 
their  programs. 

There  were  also  examples  of  mis- 
leading or  perhaps  downright  dishon- 
est implications.  Consider  these  two: 

First,  the  article  implied  that  the 
Viper  antitank  missile  had  once  been 
expected  to  penetrate  the  frontal 
armor  of  modem  Soviet  tanks.  It  said, 
"Worse  yet,  the  scaled-down  warhead 
could  no  longer  penetrate  the  frontal 
armor  of  modem  battle  tanks  nor  stop 
Soviet  tanks  head-on."  The  truth  Is 
that  the  Viper  was  never  expected  to 
penetrate  the  frontal  armor  of  modem 
Soviet  tanks.  It  was  designed  to  pene- 
trate the  frontal  armor  of  older  Soviet 
tanks  such  as  the  T-62.  The  specifica- 
tions required  it  be  able  to  penetrate 
14  inches  of  steel— in  fact,  it  will  pene- 
trate 19  inches. 
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that  there  \b  now  hard  evidence— not 
merely  an  analyst's  projection— that 
the  efforts  of  this  administration  to 
control  Pentagon  cost  growth  have 
been  successful.  Consider  these  two 
facts:  The  total  cost  growth  among  the 
Army's  13  major  weapons  programs 
from  December  1981  to  December  1982 
was  less  than  one-half  of  1  i}ercent. 
For  the  Air  Force  the  total  costs  actu- 
ally declined  six-tenths  of  1  percent.  It 
is  also  worth  noting  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  hardly  a  supporter  of  this 
administration's  defense  efforts,  foimd 
the  Spinney  hearing  so  unremarkable 
it  was  relegated  to  page  S. 

Mr.  President,  the  effects  of  an  arti- 
cle like  this  are  easy  to  predict.  A  large 
segment  of  the  public  wiU  accept  at 
face  value  the  factual  errors,  unsub- 
stantiated assertions,  and  blatant  edi- 
torial opinions  that  appear  through- 
out this  article.  They  will  be  outraged 
by  what  they  read  and  we  will  hear 
about  it  here  in  Congress. 

I  am  afraid.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  neither  the  time  for  the  re- 
sources to  fully  imdo  the  damage  that 
is  done  by  an  article  such  as  this. 
Some  of  my  colleagues.  I  suspect,  may 
find  it  easier  to  Join  with  the  critics 
who  bask  in  the  favor  of  the  press, 
rather  than  resist  these  repeated  ef- 
forts to  discredit  our  armed  services. 

We  in  Congress  have  available  to  us 
all  the  information  necessary  to  weigh 
the  alternatives  and  reach  the  right 
conclusions.  But  I  wonder  whether  we 
will  decide  objectively  and  wisely  if 
the  public— to  whom  we  are  accounta- 
ble—is goaded  by  a  press  which  places 
a  greater  premium  on  sensationalism 
than  on  balanced  reporting? 

Perhaps,  ultimately  the  question  is 
this:  Who  really  governs  this  Nation, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  or  the  unelected  media  figures 
and  Journalists  upon  whom  the  public 
relies  for  information?  I.  for  one,  am 
beginning  to  wonder. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  taking  the  time  to  make 
this  statement.  As  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  dealing 
with  defense.  I  can  say  we  have  al- 
ready been  barraged  with  inquiries 
about  the  accuracy  of  this  Time  article 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
mentioned.  I  would  say  that  my  good 
friend,  with  his  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  defense  field  and  being 
internationally  known  for  his  devotion 
to  accuracy  and  the  truth,  has  done  us 
all  a  service.  I  ask  my  friend  if  he 
would  consent  to  having  that  state- 
ment he  Just  made  reproduced  so  we 
can  send  it  out  from  the  Defense  Com- 
mittee to  those  people  who  inquire 
about  that  Time  article.  Would  the 
Senator  give  us  that  permission? 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  would  be  very 
honored  if  the  Senator  would  ask  for 
that.  I  thank  my  friend  from  Alaska, 
who  puts  so  much  time  and  effort  into 
our  defense  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very,  very  se- 
rious matter  with  me.  I  am  a  great  de- 
fender of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
I  am  becoming  Increasingly  offended 
by  a  press  that  violates  the  sanctity 
under  which  they  operate  under  our 
Constitution. 

One  only  has  to  listen  to  the  nightly 
television  shows,  the  weekly  television 
shows,  and  read  some  of  our  newspa- 
pers to  understand  that  there  must  be 
a  dedicated  group  among  these  indi- 
viduals who  are  working  against  our 
form  of  government  and  particularly 
the  need  to  defend  this  country. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  in  the 
future  because  it  is  something  that 
bothers  me.  As  a  man  who  is  growing 
older,  I  do  not  intend  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  about  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoRTOH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SECRETARY  WATT  SHOULD  RE- 
VERSE HIS  PRELIMINARY  DE- 
CISION ON  KUWAIT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  urge  Secretary  James  Watt  to  re- 
verse his  preliminary  decision  that  the 
Government  of  Kuwait  may  invest  in 
mineral  leases  on  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  clearly 
shows  that  the  Secretary's  preliminary 
decision  is  directly  contrary  to  both 
the  letter  and  intent  of  that  act. 

Section  1  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  30  U.S.C.  §  181.  provides  that: 

[Clitizens  of  another  country,  the  laws, 
customs,  or  regulations  of  which  deny  simi- 
lar or  like  privileges  to  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions of  this  country,  shall  not  by  stock 
ownership,  stock  holding,  or  stock  control, 
own  any  Interest  in  any  lease  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

In  other  words,  a  citizen  of  a  foreign 
country  may  not  own  an  interest  in  a 
mineral  lease  on  U.S.  public  lands  if 
the  foreign  government  denies  "simi- 
lar or  like  privileges"  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  regarding  investment  in 
the  minerals  of  that  foreign  coimtry. 
This  provision  has  become  known  as 
the  reciprocity  provision. 

On  December  29.  1982,  Secretary 
Watt  rendered  a  prelimin«u-y  decision 
that  Kuwait  is  a  reciprocal   nation 
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under  the  1920  act.  He  rendered  that 
decision  despite  the  fact  that  mineral 
development  within  Kuwait  is  limited 
to  the  Kuwait  OU  Co.,  which  \a  100 
percent  owned  by  the  Government  of 
Kuwait  There  is  absolutely  no  oppor- 
tunity for  an  American  citizen  or  cor- 
poration to  invest  in  mineral  develop- 
ment within  Kuwait 

On  January  21,  Secretary  Watt  for- 
mally suspended  the  preliminary  deci- 
sion on  the  grounds  that  "it  has  come 
to  our  attention  that  additional  infor- 
mation may  exist  which  should  be  con- 
sidered before  a  final  decision  is  ren- 
dered." I  am  unaware  of  any  addition- 
al information,  but  I  urge  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  this  opportunity  to  recon- 
sider the  legadity  of  the  preliminary 
decision  that  Kuwait  is  reciprocal. 

At  a  February  2  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  asked  Secretary  Watt  how 
he  could  conceivably  find  Kuwait  to  be 
reciprocal  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1920  act.  He  replied  that  the  1920  act 
has  been  Interpreted  for  many  years 
to  mean  only  that  a  foreign  govern- 
ment may  not  discriminate  between  its 
own  citizens  and  American  citizens.  In 
other  words,  if  a  foreign  government 
nationalized  its  minerals  industry,  it 
could  be  said  to  be  granting  "similar  or 
like  privileges"— that  is.  no  privileges— 
to  both  its  own  citizens  and  American 
citizens. 

Secretary  Watt  himself  described 
this  interpretation  as  the  "contorted 
reasoning  of  a  lawyer."  I  could  not 
agree  more.  Unfortunately.  Secretary 
Watt's  own  Solicitor  appears  to  have 
adopted  it.  A  February  2.  1982.  memo- 
randum to  the  Secretary  from  his  As- 
sociate Solicitor  for  Energy  and  Re- 
sources states  that: 

If  a  country  imposes  national  treatment 
of  Its  mineral  industry  or  a  portion  thereof, 
and  does  not  discriminate  against  United 
States  holdings,  the  [1974]  Deputy  Solici- 
tor's memorandum  concluded  that  such 
treatment  might  not  be  a  denial  of  "like  or 
similar"  privileges.  .  .  .  While  we  have  not 
reanalyzed  that  memorandum  in  detail,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  continuing  valid- 
ity. At  your  request,  we  will  review  that 
memorandum.  Memorandum  at  10. 

I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  direct 
his  Solicitor  to  review  the  1974  memo- 
randum. More  importantly,  I  strongly 
urge  the  Secretary  to  review  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  1920  act. 

The  1920  act  was  debated  and  passed 
in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  World 
War  I.  As  a  result.  Congress  was 
sharply  aware  of  the  importance  of 
access  to  oil.  and  was  anxious  to  pro- 
tect domestic  sources  from  foreign 
control..  The  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
prohibited  an  alien  from  owning  an  in- 
terest in  a  lease  issued  under  the  act. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Smoot,  explained  that,  "the  con- 
trol of  oil  produced  in  this  country  is 
of  such  great  importance  that  the 
committee  decided  that  some  legisla- 


tion must  be  had  in  order  to  give  that 
control  to  our  government."  58  Coh- 
QBSssiOHAL  RccoRO  4160  (1919)  (re- 
marks of  Senator  Smoot). 

However,  concern  was  expressed  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  an  absolute  ban 
on  alien  ownership  might  provoke  re- 
taliatory legislation  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

Americans  have  oU  fields  in  Mexico,  in  Co- 
lombia, in  C^uba,  in  Panama,  and  in  many 
other  countries.  We  should  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution  in  legislating  now  to  estab- 
lish no  precedent  that  could  be  utilized 
justly  by  other  nations  to  make  a  drive 
against  the  possessions  and  ownership  of 
Americans  in  other  countries,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  this  legislation,  unless  it  is  very 
carefully  drawn  and  very  carefully  phrased, 
will  be  seized  upon  as  an  excuse,  particular- 
ly by  Mexico,  to  confiscate  the  holdings  of 
Americans  in  that  Republic.  Id.  at  4161  (re- 
marks of  Senator  King). 

Because  of  this  concern,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  compromise  provision  on 
the  floor.  Aliens  would  be  allowed  to 
own  an  interest  in  U.S.  mineral  leases, 
but  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  take  over  and  operate  such  leases, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  authorized  to  require  that 
the  products  of  such  leases  be  sold  for 
consumption  within  the  United  States. 
Id.  at  4160.  4171.  As  amended,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

The  House  committee  felt  that  the 
Senate  provision  did  not  sufficiently 
protect  against  the  possibility  of  retal- 
iation. The  committee  replaced  the 
Senate  provision  with  the  reciprocity 
provision  that  eventually  became  law. 
and  gave  the  following  explanation  in 
its  report: 

The  House  amendment .  .  .  seeks  to  avoid 
retaliatory  action  against  American  inves- 
tors in  foreign  countries  and  provides  that 
no  citizen  of  any  foreign  country  shall,  by 
stock  ownership,  stock  holdings,  or  stock 
control,  own  any  interest  in  any  lease  ac- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
where  such  foreign  country,  by  its  laws,  cus- 
toms, or  regulations,  denies  similar  or  like 
privileges  to  citizens  or  corporations  of  this 
country.  The  main  argument  for  the  Senate 
draft  was  that  foreign  control  of  domestic 
corporations  operating  a  lease  under  the  act 
would  result  in  large  exportations  of  oil, 
coal,  and  other  minerals  covered  by  the  act. 
and  thereby  deplete  the  domestic  supply. 
Under  the  House  reciprocal  clause  above 
mentioned  it  is  obvious  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  could  largely  offset  such  a 
result  by  their  own  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  or.  If  an  acute  situation  ever  de- 
veloped, a  general  embargo  against  exporta- 
tion would  be  a  sufficient  remedy.  HJl.  Rep. 
No.  398.  66th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  11. 
*  cnearly.  the  House  committee  was 
saying  to  foreign  governments,  "we'll 
allow  you  to  invest  in  our  minerals  if 
you  allow  us  to  invest  in  yoxu*  miner- 
als." 

On  the  House  floor,  the  reciprocity 
provision  was  explained  in  uimUstak- 
able  terms. 


The  House  provision  provldet  (fori  ...  a 
redproeal  arrangement  by  wtiicb  any  for- 
eign country,  where  Americana  are  pennit- 
ted  to  the  full  extent  in  the  way  of  produc- 
tion, the  same  prtvUege  shall  be  granted  to 
the  nationals  of  those  countries  In  this 
country.  M  Cong.  Rec.  at  7614  (remarks  of 
Rep.  XastonX 

[Tlhe  bill  says  that  a  citizen  of  a  country 
that  does  not  pennit  mineral  ownerahlp  by 
an  American  citizen  cannot  own  stock  in  a 
corporation  of  the  United  States  that  ap- 
plies for  a  lease.  Id.  at  7538  (remarks  of  Rep. 
Raker). 

In  conference,  the  House  reciprocity 
provision  was  accepted.  The  confer- 
ence report  was  then  adopted  by  both 
Houses  without  f  tirther  debate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  allow  investment  in 
UJB.  minerals  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, such  as  Kuwait,  that  provides 
no  opporttmlty  for  American  invest- 
ment in  its  minerals.  I  urge  Secretary 
Watt  to  reverse  his  preliminary  deci- 
sion that  Kuwait  may  invest  in  miner- 
al leases  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  the  law  should  be  changed, 
I  invite  him  to  suggest  legislation.  In 
the  meantime,  he  should  enforce  the 
law. 


THE  30TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  a  prestigious  award  recently 
conferred  upon  the  30th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, better  known  as  the  Old  Hicko- 
ry Division.  The  division,  named  in 
honor  of  Andrew  Jackson  was  recently 
awarded  the  Resistance  Memorial 
Cross  of  the  Netherlands.  This  award 
is  a  tribute  to  the  men  of  the  National 
Guard  from  South  Carolina.  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  who 
comprised  the  30th  Infantry  Division. 

I  Imow  many  men  and  members  of 
their  families  from  my  State  who 
served  with  honor  and  distinction 
when  they  were  called  to  active  duty 
as  well  as  those  returning  after  the 
war  to  civilian  life. 

Much  is  owed  to  the  Old  Hickory  Di- 
vision, and  their  families  for  their  sac- 
rifices and  lasting  contributions  on 
behalf  of  this  Nation  and  free  men  ev- 
enrwhere. 

The  30th  Infantry  Division  was  acti- 
vated in  August  1917  at  Camp  Sevier, 
S.C,  and  was  composed  of  National 
GuMd  units  from  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  division 
served  overseas  during  World  Wsu-  I. 
distinguishing  itself  in  the  Somme  of- 
fensive by  breaking  through  the 
famed  impregnable  Hlndenburg  line 
and  in  the  battles  of  La  SeUe.  St. 
Mihiel.  and  in  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
After  World  War  I  the  30th  Division 
was  deactivated  from  Federal  service 
and  reverted  back  to  its  National 
Guard  role  in  its  respective  States. 

On  September  16.  1940,  the  30th  In- 
fantry Division  was  one  of  the  first 
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four  Nation!  1  Guard  divisions  called  to 
active  duty.  Composed  of  the  National 
Ouards  of  I  orth  and  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  tnd  Georgia,  the  division 
was  Inducted  into  Federal  service  at 
Port  Jackso  \,  S.C.  The  division,  with 
its  sectional  and  National  Guard  char- 
acttt'  was  SG  on  flooded  with  an  influx 
of  selectees.  Reserve  officers,  Regular 
Army  persoimel,  and  OCS  graduates 
from  all  sec  tions  of  the  country.  The 
infantry  dlv  sion  at  that  time  consist- 
ed of  the  17th  Infantry  Regiment. 
119th  Infan  ry  Regiment.  120th  Infan- 
try Regiment,  30th  Reconnaissance 
Troop.  105ti  Engineer  Battalion  and 
attached  wa  i  the  823d  Tank  Destroyer 
BattaUon.  U3d  Tank  Battalion,  and 
the  531st  it  Qtiaircraf t  Artillery  (AW) 
Battalion.  1  he  division's  artillery  con- 
sisted of  th(  113th  Field  Artillery  Bat- 
talion, the  118th  Field  Artillery  Bat- 
talion. 197t]  1  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
and  the  203 1  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
in  addition  o  the  30th  Quartermaster 
CtHupany.  ISOth  Ordnance  Company. 
30th  Signal  Company,  and  the  105th 
Medical  Bat  talion. 

After  trai  olng  for  several  years  at 
Fort  Jackson.  S.C.;  Camp  Blandlng. 
Fla.;  Camp  Forrest.  Tenn.;  and  Camp 
Atterbury.  Ind..  the  division  went 
overseas  in  February  1944  under  the 
command  of  KfaJ.  Gen.  Leland  S. 
Hobbs.  a  clissmate  of  General  Eisen- 
hower and  3en.  Omar  Bradley.  After 
being  train  k1  and  prepared  for  the 
greatest  inv  ision  of  all  time,  the  30th 
Infantry  Dl  vision  went  into  France  on 
the  10th  of  June  (D  plus  4)  and  was 
immediatel]  committed  to  action 
against  the  German  Army,  participat- 
ing in  the  1:  beration  of  Prance,  receiv- 
ing the  Cro  x  de  Guerre  with  Palm  in 
1958. 

The  divii  ion  participated  in  five 
major  cami  aigns.  receiving  five  battle 
stars.  Its  2c  Battalion.  120th  Infantry, 
plus  attach  id  units,  became  known  as 
the  Lost  Bittallon  of  World  War  II 
when,  on  A  igust  8-14.  1944.  surround- 
ed by  elemi  mts  of  the  German  Army, 
including  B  Itler's  elite  1st  SS  Division 
on  Hill  314  in  Mortain.  France,  it  re- 
fused to  su  Tender  and  held  out  imtil 
relieved.  In  the  battle  of  Mortain  the 
30th  Divisikn  took  something  out  of 
the  German  Army  which  it  never  re- 
gained. Th-ee  top  German  generals. 
Jodl.  Keittl.  and  Von  Kesselrlng. 
interviewed  after  the  war.  stated  that 
the  Mortal  1  engagement  was  one  of 
the  critical  operations  leading  to  the 
defeat  of  G  ermany  and  that  the  30th 
Infantry  D  vision  was  considered  the 
best  f ightir  g  division  in  the  European 
Theater,  a  fact  corroborated  by  our 
own  Ameri  »n  military  historians,  as 
evidenced  3y  the  "S.L~A.  Marshall 
Letter." 

The  divis  on  spearheaded  the  Allied 
breakout  f  -om  Normandy  at  St.  Lo 
and  was  tie  first  American  force  to 
enter  and  liberate  Belgium,  receiving 
the  Belgian  Fouragere.  first  in  Hol- 


land with  the  encirclement  of  Aachen 
and  first  to  cross  the  Rhine  River. 

During  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  the 
30th  again  faced  the  reorganized  Hit- 
ler's elite  1st  SS  Division.  During  the 
great  Ardennes  offensive  in  the  winter 
of  1944-45  the  30th  Infantry  Division 
defeated  this  elite  German  division  so 
badly  that  it  never  returned  to 
combat.  0\a  Assistant  Division  Com- 
mander. Gen.  William  K.  Harrison's 
task  force  blocked  General  Von  Rund- 
stedt  in  his  attempt  to  split  the  Ameri- 
can and  Allied  forces. 

During  combat,  the  30th  was  known 
as  the  workhorse  of  the  Western 
Front,  so  named  by  Correspondent 
Wes  Gallagher.  It  was  also  known  as 
Roosevelt's  SS  Troops  so  named  by 
the  German  high  command  because  of 
the  consistent  vigor  and  pressure  it 
brought  to  bear  on  the  German  Army. 

On  March  23,  1945,  the  30th  made 
an  assault  crossing  of  the  Rhine  River 
and  pursued  the  enemy  across  Germa- 
ny, mopping  up  enemy  pockets  of  re- 
sistance until  contact  was  made  with 
the  Russians  at  Magdeburg  on  the 
Elbe  River.  After  a  short  occupation 
period  the  30th  was  returned  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  home  August 
19,  1945. 

Two  additional  tributes  expressing 
the  commendations  of  commanders  in 
the  field,  a  part  of  its  glorious  history, 
were  in  a  letter  from  Lt.  Gen.  William 
H.  Simpson,  the  9th  Army  Command- 
er, on  March  15.  to  General  Hobbs: 

It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  last  Octo- 
ber when  I  learned  that  the  30th  Infantry 
Division  was  being  assigned  to  the  Ninth 
Army,  a  pleastire  all  the  more  keenly  felt 
because  of  the  fact  of  my  previous  associa- 
tion as  one-time  commander  of  the  Division. 
I  have  been  happy  to  share  with  you  the 
pride  of  accomplishment  that  has  character- 
ized the  history  of  your  Division  since  the 
initiation  of  operations  on  the  Continent. 

The  operation  Just  concluded  again  fur- 
nished your  EHvision  with  an  opportunity  to 
distinguish  itself.  I  scarcely  need  point  out 
that  this  opportunity  was  accepted  and  com- 
pletely exploited  by  the  Division,  thereby 
adding  another  glowing  chapter  to  the 
record. 

Particularly  gratifying  to  me  was  the  sur- 
prise which  was  achieved  in  your  crossing 
the  Roer  River  at  an  unsuitable  site,  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  your  organization 
overcame  the  difficulties  of  building  up  a 
bridgehead  despite  meager  access  and  egress 
roads.  Your  expeditious  clearing  of  the 
Hambach  Forest  and  the  firm  protection 
which  you  furnished  the  Army  right  flank, 
materially  assisted  the  Army  to  successfully 
execute  the  maneuver  by  which  the  enemy 
was  turned  out  of  his  positions  and  driven 
to  retreat  across  his  own  line  of  communica- 
tion. . 

It  was  characteristic  of  your  Division  that, 
with  the  original  mission  accomplished,  you 
were  ready  and  waiting  to  execute  another 
mission— that  of  further  securing  the 
Army's  right  flank  and  facilitating  the  cap- 
ture of  the  key  strongpoint  of  Neuss. 

It  is  with  great  personal  pleasure  that  I 
acknowledge  the  splendid  Job  performed  by 
the  30th  Infantry  Division  and  express  my 


commendation  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tion made  by  every  officer  and  man. 

BfoJ.  Gen.  Raymond  S.  McLain,  the 
XIX  Corps  commander,  in  forwarding 
General  Simpson's  letter,  noted  the  di- 
vision's "thorough  and  rapid  action  by 
which  the  blow  never  lost  its  momen- 
tum and  the  enemy  moves  to  check 
the  advance  were  overrun  before  they 
got  underway." 

Final  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  30th 
had  previously  been  paid  by  the  four 
States  from  which  the  division  had  en- 
tered Federal  service  in  1940  and  by 
Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers.  Commanding 
General  of  Army  Ground  Forces.  The 
Governors  of  Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  Joined 
in  proclaiming  October  30  "Old  Hicko- 
ry Day"  within  their  States,  and 
marked  the  occasion  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  the  State  capitals  and 
with  a  special  radio  program.  General 
Devers,  in  a  letter  to  the  SOth's  com- 
manding general  dated  September  21. 
stated: 

The  inactlvatlon  of  the  30th  Infantry  Di- 
vision brings  to  a  close  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
American  history.  The  officers  and  men  of 
the  Old  Hickory  Division,  which  was  formed 
from  National  Guard  units  of  North  Caroli- 
na, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee, 
have  maintained  the  highest  standards  of 
our  infantry  from  the  federalization  of  the 
unit  on  September  16. 1940  to  the  present. 

Your  Division  landed  in  Prance  in  June, 
1944  and  during  the  rest  of  the  war  per- 
formed, often  spectacularly,  in  an  efficient, 
destructive  manner.  After  spearheading  the 
memorable  St.  Lo  breakthrough,  your 
troops  were  called  upon  to  repel  the 
German  attempt  to  split  the  American  Pirst 
and  Third  Armies  at  Avranches.  In  one  of 
the  most  destructive  battles  of  the  war,  the 
30th  crushed  the  enemy  assault  and  held 
open  the  vital  corridor  to  the  south. 

At  Aachen,  through  Belgium,  Holland  and 
on  into  Germany,  you  continued  the  of- 
fense. As  a  result  of  the  terrific  mauling  you 
gave  to  some  of  the  Wehrmacht's  best 
troops,  the  enemy  dubbed  you  "Roosevelt's 
SS  Troops."  The  final  weeks  of  the  war 
found  your  men  engaged  in  the  drive  which 
encircles  the  Ruhr  and  bagged  thousands  of 
German  prisoners. 

Your  Division  is  now  being  Inactivated, 
but  many  of  your  men  must  remain  in  the 
service,  while  the  national  security  demands 
their  retention.  Until  they  can  be  released,  I 
am  sure  they  will  continue  to  carry  out 
their  assignments  with  loyalty  and  vigor. 

The  30th  has  fought  courageously  and  re- 
lentlessly, in  keeping  with  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  our  country.  I  am  proud  of  that,  on 
behalf  of  your  fellow  countrymen,  I  have 
this  opportunity  to  commend  your  officers 
and  men  for  their  devotion  and  self -sacrifice 
in  the  victory  over  tyranny." 

After  deactivation,  the  30th  Infantry 
Division  Association  continued  in  ex- 
istence and  the  30th  Armored  Division 
became  the  National  Guard  of  Tennes- 
see and  the  30th  Infantry  Brigade 
became  the  National  Guard  of  North 
Carolina. 

Many  30th  men  remained  on  active 
duty,  including  the  former  Assistant 
Division  Commander.  Brig.  Gen.  Wil- 


liam K.  Harrison.  Jr..  who.  as  Lt.  Gen. 
William  K.  Harrison.  Jr..  was  the  chief 
United  Nations  peace  negotiator  at 
Panmunjom  when  the  treaty  ending 
the  Korean  war  was  signed.  The  Hon- 
orable Ralph  E.  Becker  deserves  high 
praise  as  a  former  member  of  the  divi- 
sion for  his  diligent  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  the  Old  Hickory  Division. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Nether- 
lands Decree.  Awards  Ceremony 
Agenda,  and  the  letter  from  Col. 
SJiJL  Marshall  be  included  in  the 
RacoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RoTAL  Dbcrxb  op  39  December  1980, 
Number  104 
We  Beatrix.  By  the  Grace  of  God.  Queen  of 
The    Netherlands.    Princess    of    Orange- 
Nassau.  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc., 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  Our  Minis- 
ter of  Internal  Affairs.  Directorate  General 
of  ClvU  Service,  Department  Cabinet  Af- 
fairs, of  23  December  1980,  No.  BK8/Ussn; 
together  In  the  name  of  Our  Ministers  of 
Defense;  of  Ciilture,  Recreation  and  Social 
Wort 

Considering,  that  It  Is  desireable  to  intro- 
duce a  decoration  on  the  occasion  of  the 
35th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  for  those 
who  participated  in  the  resistance  during 
the  Second  World  War  against  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  the  Kingdom; 
Have  Consented  and  Authorized: 

ARTICLE  1. 

A  medal  of  decoration  is  Introduced  that 
shall  carry  the  name  of  Resistance  Memori- 
al Cross. 

ARTICLES. 

1.  The  Resistance  Memorial  Cross  is 
awarded  to: 

a.  Each  who  belonged  to  a  recognized  re- 
sistance group  as  named  in  the  Royal 
Decree  of  5  September  1944  Stb.  E62  or  an- 
other recognized  resistance  group  known  to 
the  Extraordinary  Pensions  CouncU  or  the 
1940-1945  Foundation. 

b.  Each  who.  according  to  a  decree  of  the 
Extraordinary  Pensions  CouncU,  Is  or  would 
be  recognized  as  a  participant  in  the  resist- 
ance in  the  sense  of  the  Extraordinary  Pen- 
sions Act  of  1940-1945.  irrespective  of 
whether  he/she  enjoys  or  does  not  enjoy  a 
pension  by  virtue  of  this  act. 

c.  Each  who  has  been  recognized  to  have 
spent  time  under  arms  in  conformity  with 
the  application  of  the  Amendment  to  the 
Statute  on  the  Legal  Status  of  Servicemen 
in  Resistance  (Act  of  20  January  1976,  Stb. 
19) 

d.  The  servicemen  who  belonged  to  The 
Netherlands  Forces  of  the  Interior  in  occu- 
pied territory  (in  pursuance  to  Article  2, 
Paragraph  5  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Stat- 
ute on  the  Legal  Status  of  Servicemen  in 
the  Resistance). 

e.  Each  who  has  particimted  in  manifest 
actions  of  resistance  against  the  enemy  In 
the  Judgement  of  the  concerned  committee, 
as  intended  by  Article  4,  during  the  Second 
World  War  in  East  Asia  on  Japanese  occu- 
pied territory  or  Japanese  territory. 

f .  Each  who  can  also  be  considered  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  resistance  according  to  the 
Judgement  of  the  committee  as  Intended  in 
Article  4,  but  not  falling  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  through  *  *  *. 


2.  The  award  will  not  be  made  to  those 
whose  conduct  during  the  occupation  of  the 
Kingdom  la  considered,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  The  Netherlands  aa  a  nation,  to 
have  been  dishonorable. 

ARTICLES. 

The  award  can  be  made  posthumously. 

ARTICLE  4. 

The  award  takes  place  under  the  re^wnal- 
blllty  of  a  committee  considered  representa- 
tive of  the  former  resistance,  of  which  the 
composition  and  working  procedures  are  de- 
termined by  a  ministerial  decree  of  Our 
Ministers  of  Internal  Affairs,  of  Defense, 
and  of  Culture,  Recreation  and  Social  Work. 

ARTICLES. 

The  shape  of  the  decoration,  as  referred 
to  by  Article  1,  and  the  related  ribbon  will, 
upon  further  consideration,  be  determined 
by  us. 

ARTICLES. 

1.  It  is  permitted  to  the  recipient  to  wear 
by  Itself  either  the  Cross  or  the  ribbon. 

2.  It  It  permitted,  for  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  wear  the  Resistance  Memorial  Resist- 
ance Cross,  to  wear  a  miniature  model  of 
the  Cross. 

3.  The  Cross  or  ribbon  may  be  worn  on  a 
military  uniform. 

With  the  award  of  the  Resistance  Memo- 
rial Cross,  the  recipient  receives  a  certificate 
in  the  designated  name. 

This  decree  goes  into  effect  on  31  Decem- 
ber 1980.  Our  Ministers  of  Internal  Affairs, 
of  Defense,  and  of  Culture,  Recreation  and 
Social  Work  are,  each  in  his  own  capacity, 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  this  decree 
that  will  be  placed  in  the  official  registry 
and  whereof  copies  will  be  sent  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  The  Netherlands'  Order. 

Lage  Vuiirsche,  29  December  1980, 

Beatrix. 
The  Minister  of  Home  Affairs, 

H.  Whgel. 

Agekda  por  the  Presemtation  op  the  Neth- 

ERLAHSS'    RESISTAHCE  MEDALS.   OCTOBER    1, 

1982,  DAY   Headquarters,   Washihoton, 

D.C. 

Welcoming  remarks  and  Introduction  of 
DAY  staff  and  dignitaries— by  National 
Commander  Oallan 

Denvel  D.  Adams— National  Adjutant 

Norman  B.  Hartnett— National  Director  of 
Services  and  Staff  of  National  Service  and 
Legislative  Hdqts  and  National  Headquar- 
ters 

Dr.  J.  H.  Lubbers,  Netherlands  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States 

Mr.  G.  H.  J.  M.  Peijnenburg,  Secretary- 
General  Ministry  of  Defense 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr. 

Director  of  Army  Staff  Lt.  Gen.  James 

Mr.  Michael  Barry-SUte  Department 

Commander  Gallan  will  Introduce  Mr.  van 
Lanschot  who  will  give  a  brief  background 
on  the  Resistance  Medal  before  presenting 
same  to  the  following: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  H.  King  and  Sgt.  MaJ. 
Bobby  J.  Fletcher,  104th  Division  (Training) 

Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Smith  Major,  82d  Air- 
borne Division 

Brig.  Gen.  William  M.  Ingram  and  Sgt.  1st 
C^lass  Carl  Marlowe,  30th  Infantry  Brigade 

Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  W.  Harrison  and  Sgt. 
1st  Class  James  L.  Taylor,  30th  Armored 
Brigade 

Col.  (P)  WiUiam  H.  Harrison  and  Sgt.  MaJ. 
Jack  L.  Siggers,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air 
Assault) 


Col.  Phillip  Mallory  and  Set.  Mai.  Earl  D. 
Ferguson.  2d  Armored  Division 

The  Netherlands  Resistance  Medal  wiU 
also  be  given  to  the  following  Aaodations: 

Mr.  Lawrence  Cabot.  The  2nd  Armored 
Division  AsaodaUon.  c/o  J.  Ramsey  Reeae. 
Inc.,  666  White  Plains  Road.  Tarrytown.  NT 
10591. 

Mr.  Ken  Danielaon  and  General  William 

A.  Knowlton.  7th  Armored  Divlaion  Aasodar 
tlon.  4307  Palm  Springs  Drive,  East  Point. 
GA  30344. 

Lt.  Col.  Saul  Solow  and  Lt.  Colonel  John 

B.  Carbln,  30th  Infantry  Division  Associa- 
tion, 13645  Whippet  Way,  East,  Del  Ray 
Beach.  PL  33445. 

Mr.  James  V.  Rodler,  Chairman,  WDC 
Chapter.  82nd  Airborne  Division  Associa- 
tion, 1806  Beulah  Road.  Yienna,  VA  22180. 

Lt.  General  Harry  W.  O.  Klnnard,  101st 
Airborne  Division  Association,  c/o  George 
M.  Rosie,  P.O.  Box  101  AB,  Court  SUtion. 
Kalamazoo,  MI  49006. 

Mr.  Howard  S.  Bedney.  National  Timber- 
wolf  Association.  104th  Infantry  Division. 
721  Byron  Avenue,  Franklin  Square,  NY 
11010. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Juliano,  Allied  Airborne  As- 
sociation, 117  Willow  St.,  SUten  Island,  NY 
10306. 

Mrs.  S.  Tipton  Randolph,  World  War  H 
GUder  Pilots  Association.  136  W.  Main 
Street,  Freehold.  NJ  07728. 

16  March  1946. 

Dear  General  Hobbs:  Now  that  I  am  leav- 
ing the  service,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
give  you  the  following  information  for 
whatever  satisfaction  you  might  derive 
therefrom. 

I  was  historian  of  the  ETO.  Toward  the 
end  of  last  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
the  log-Jam  of  paper  concerning  division 
presidential  unit  ciUtions,  CSeneral  Eisen- 
hower instructed  me  to  draw  up  a  rating 
sheet  on  the  divisions.  This  entailed  In  the 
actual  processing  that  we  had  to  go  over  the 
total  work  of  all  the  more  experienced  divi- 
sions, infantry  and  armor,  and  report  back 
to  him  which  divisions  were  considered  had 
performed  the  most  efficient  and  consistent 
battle  service.  We  so  did,  and  we  named  cer- 
tain infantry  dlvisons  in  the  first  category 
and  same  with  armor,  and  we  placed  other* 
in  a  second  category  and  yet  others  in  a 
third.  The  30th  was  among  five  divisions  in 
the  first  category. 

However,  we  picked  the  30th  Division  No. 
1  on  the  list  of  first  category  divisions.  It 
was  the  combined  Judgment  of  the  approxi- 
mately 35  historical  officers  who  had 
worked  on  the  records  and  in  the  field  that 
the  30th  had  merited  this  distinction.  It  was 
our  finding  that  the  30th  had  been  out- 
standing In  three  operations  and  that  we 
could  consistently  recommend  it  for  citation 
on  any  one  of  these  three  occasions.  It  was 
further  found  that  it  had  in  no  single  in- 
stance performed  dlscrediUbly  or  weakly 
when  considered  against  the  averages  of  the 
Theatre  and  that  in  no  single  operation  had 
it  carried  less  than  Its  share  of  the  burden 
or  looked  bad  when  compared  with  the 
forces  on  its  flanks.  We  were  especiaUy  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  it  had  consistent- 
ly achieved  results  without  undue  wastage 
of  Its  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  further 
honors  wiU  come  to  the  30th.  I  hope  they 
do.  For  we  had  to  keep  looking  at  the  bal- 
ance of  things  always  and  we  felt  that  the 
30th  was  the  ouUtanding  infantry  division 
of  the  ETO. 

Respectfully  yours, 

/S/S.L.A.  Marshall. 
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hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  some  day 
follow  suit.  This,  it  was  reasoned,  could  be 
the  opening  wedge  that  might  eventually 
lead  to  on-site  verification  of  arms  accords. 
From  the  agency's  standpoint,  inflection  of 
plants  In  a  country  that  produces  nuclear 
wevMns  has  a  practical  use.  Officials  said 
the  ageztcy  learns  about  the  advanced  tech- 
nology and  is  better  able  to  examine  instal- 
lations In  nations  that  have  foresworn  nu- 
clear arms. 

The  Soviet  negotiations  this  spring  are  ex- 
pected to  center  on  which  plants  the  agency 
will  examine  and  on  how  to  insure  that 
Moscow  does  not  have  to  accept  unwanted 
inspectors.  The  experts  could  not  predict 
how  long  the  talks  would  take,  but  they 
seemed  confident  they  would  end  in  agree- 
ment. 

One  specialist  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
relatively  modest  step  from  agreeing  to 
agency  monitors  for  selected  plants  to  ac- 
cepting agency  Inspection  of  the  amount  of 
plutonlimi  produced.  But  limiting  Plutoni- 
um production  is  not  an  Issue  in  any  Soviet- 
American  talks  now. 

The  specialists  warned  that  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  permit  inspection  of  some  civilian 
plants,  no  matter  how  Inportant,  was  still  a 
long  way  from  accepting  on-site  verification 
of  arms  agreements.  That  would  entaU  Mos- 
cow's permitting  outsiders  to  look  at  its  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  weapons. 


tui> 

h<  wever. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  NATURAL 
GAS  DECONTROL  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  President  Reagan  for  his  ini- 
tiative in  proposing  a  plan  to  deal  with 
a  serious  national  problem:  The  unin- 
tended effects  on  the  natural  gas  pric- 
ing structure  that  have  resulted  from 
the  combination  of  the  1978  price  con- 
trol law  and  the  subsequent  boom-and- 
bust  in  oil  prices. 

No  one  could  have  anticipated  such 
a  price  roller  coaster  when  the  natural 
gas-pricing  biU  was  enacted  4  years 
ago.  But  the  unanticipated  did,  in  fact, 
occur,  and  consumers  today  are  faced 
with  the  situation  that  natural  gas 
prices  continue  to  rise,  even  in  the 
face  of  general  stability  and  decline  in 
other  energy  costs. 

I  have  not  yet  reviewed  in  detail 
every  element  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  complex  proposal  de- 
signed to  minimize  disruption  to  sup- 
plies and  prices  during  a  transition 
period  before  price  controls  finally 
expire.  The  discovery  and  delivery  of 
natural  gas— and  the  existing  price 
structure— must  deal  with  both  devel- 
opers and  pipelines.  It  has  necessarily 
been  a  complex  price  control  effort, 
and  has  resulted  in  unintended  price 
differentials  which  do  nothing  to  en- 
hance efficiency  or  rational  plaimlng 
in  the  energy  market. 

I  intend  to  review  the  proposal  in 
detail,  therefore,  before  making  a  final 
decision  on  its  component  parts  or  its 
overall  impact.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  Congress  will  act  to  change  some 
elements  and  modify  others. 

I  am  ptuticularly  concerned  about 
the  failure  to  include  in  the  proposal 
provisions  for  a  windfall  profit  tax  or 


assistance  to  low-Income  families  who 
may  be  hard  hit  if  prices  rise  even 
more  as  a  result  of  this  proposaL  But. 
as  the  President  himself  has  said,  the 
proposal  does  not  represent  the  final 
word,  nor  does  it  contain  all  the  an- 
swers. Like  President  Reagan.  I  doubt 
that  any  one  proposal  could  contain 
all  the  answers. 

But  because  this  energy  source  is  so 
vital  to  millions  of  American  consum- 
ers and  companies,  it  is  clearly  time 
that  a  serious  effort  is  launched  to  ra- 
tionalise its  pricing  structtire  and  to 
introduce  the  element  of  predictability 
into  those  gas  prices,  an  element  with- 
out which  neither  households  nor 
companies  can  budget. 

I  recognize  that  to  certain  regions 
which  are  particularly  dependent  on 
natural  gas  for  energy,  any  proposal  to 
change  the  current  situation  presents 
them  with  the  dangers  of  the  unknow- 
able future.  But  in  this  instance,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  disadvantages 
and  hardships  of  the  known  present 
are  at  least  as  serious  as  the  future 
danger  of  another  major  disruption  in 
energy  prices. 

Any  proposal  in  this  area  was  bound 
to  be  controversial,  and  that  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  case,  as  we  all 
know.  It  is  particularly  commendable, 
therefore,  that  President  Reagan 
chose  to  disregard  the  inevitable  criti- 
cism and  to  take  the  initiative  of  pro- 
posing a  plan. 

Our  Nation  has  suffered  from  much 
impredlctable  energy  price  surges  In 
the  past  decade,  and  from  the  interac- 
tion of  those  price  changes  with  our 
efforts  to  shield  consumers  from  their 
worst  effects.  The  continuing  congres- 
sional effort  In  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  remains  a  primary 
tool  with  which  the  very  poor  have 
been  aided  to  overcome  the  immediate 
threat  of  price  surges.  Congress  has 
maintained  that  program  in  place  and 
it  has  served  our  people  well.  The  pric- 
ing structures  that  have  been  imposed 
on  various  energy  sources  have,  neces- 
sarily, been  complex  and  difficult  to 
administer.  And  those  carefully  bal- 
anced proposals  have,  naturally,  been 
vulnerable  to  distortions  from  sudden 
price  swings. 

Price  surges  that  made  natural  gas 
exploration  more  attractive  have  in- 
duced the  Investment  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  deep-well  drilling.  Those  ef- 
forts have  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  overall  energy  supply  future  of 
the  country,  as  these  new  sources  were 
tapped. 

At  the  same  time.  In  a  market  where 
the  price  of  gas'  major  competing  fuel, 
oil.  is  falling,  the  costs  of  those  deeply 
drilled  wells  become  far  more  onerous 
than  in  a  climate  of  rising  prices.  And 
the  Industry  Itself  has  made  substan- 
tial changes  in  its  operating  methods 
to  respond  to  the  threats  of  supply  dis- 


ruptimu  and  price  Instability  over  the 
past  several  years. 

None  of  these  actions  were  intended 
to  result  in  the  unsatisfactory  and  Ir- 
rational price  outcomes  that  the  con- 
suming public  now  confronts.  Consum- 
ers are  naturally  disturbed  that  in  a 
time  of  stable  and  declining  energy 
prices,  the  cost  of  their  natural  gas  is 
rMng.  But  consumers,  along  with  the 
Industry  and  the  Congress,  must  rec- 
ognise that  the  situation  we  face  today 
is  the  outcome  of  forces  and  events 
that  could  not  have  been  anticipated; 
they  are  not  the  result  of  some  con- 
spiracy or  plot.  The  Industry  must  ac- 
knowledge that  consumer  anger  Is  jus- 
tifiable. And  the  Congress  should  rec- 
ognize that  cooperative  work  and  ra- 
tional alternative  proposals  are  the 
best  way  to  overcome  the  problem,  not 
out-of-hand  rejection  of  the  only  plan 
that  has  been  proposed. 

This  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  debates  the  Con- 
gress will  face  this  session.  I  believe  we 
should  acknowledge  the  President's 
leadership  in  presenting  us  with  a  pro- 
posal, and  work  to  make  that  debate 
constructive,  rather  than  acrimonious. 


CHICAGO'S  SALUTE  TO  BABIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
some  distressing  and  saddening  statis- 
tics were  brought  to  my  attention 
which  I  wanted  to  share  with  my 
Senate  colleagues.  Despite  all  the 
gains  we  have  made  in  this  coimtry, 
we  still  experience  high  rates  of  infant 
illness  and  death. 

More  than  250,000  babies  are  bom 
each  year  with  physical  or  mental 
damage.  Another  500,000  pregnancies 
end  in  miscarriage  or  stillbirths.  About 
1.2  million  infants,  children,  and 
adults  are  hospitalized  aimually  for 
treatment  of  birth  defects.  And  some 
60,000  Americans  die  every  year  as  a 
result  of  birth  defects. 

In  urban  areas,  such  as  Chicago, 
there  is  a  concentration  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  infant  mortality  rate,  for 
example.  Is  20.6  in  Chicago  for  every 
1,000  live  births,  far  higher  than  the 
national  rate  of  11.7. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  saddened 
by  these  figtires,  I  am  equally  encovir- 
aged  by  efforts  aroimd  the  country  to 
respond  to  these  problems.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Metropolitan  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  March  of  Dimes  will  stage  a 
Salute  to  Babies  banquet  on  April  7  to 
focus  attention  on  the  health  of  the 
Nation's  children.  Their  goal  is  to 
gather  together  the  resources  needed 
to  develop  new  and  better  programs 
which  will  reduce  Infant  Illness  and 
death. 

Specifically,  the  private  funds  raised 
by  the  Salute  will  be  used  to  expand 
and  extend  perinatal  health  care,  in- 
tensify efforts  to  assure  total  health 
care  for  Infants  during  their  first  year 
of  life,  partictilarly  in  high  risk  or  im- 


derserved  areas,  and  to  promote  activi- 
ties that  will  insure  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  all  chil- 
dren as  they  mature. 

These  efforts  wlU  include  education 
at  all  levels,  from  potential  and  ex- 
pectant parents  to  parents  and  fami- 
lies, health  workers  in  all  fields  and 
the  general  public;  service  through 
funding  of  pilot  projects  and  develop- 
ment of  prenatal  Infant  intensive  care 
units:  and  last,  research  to  prevent 
preterm  births,  low  birth  weight,  and 
specific  birth  defects. 

All  those  associated  with  the  Salute 
are  to  be  commended,  but  none  more 
so  than  the  general  chairman,  Dr. 
Effle  O.  Ellis,  a  renowned  advocate  for 
the  improvement  of  maternal  and 
infant  health  care  and  the  quality  of 
family  life. 

Dr.  Ellis,  a  graduate  of  Spellman 
CoUege  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  has  served  as 
chief  of  the  department  of  pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical 
School  and  Center.  She  held  the  cov- 
eted residency  in  pediatrics  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  She  was 
the  first  black  woman  to  be  named  a 
teaching  fellow  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  where  she  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  speciality  of  pedi- 
atrics. Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medi- 
cine awarded  Dr.  Ellis  a  fellowship  in 
cardiology  where  she  distinguished 
herself  for  research  and  treatment  of 
the  blue  baby  syndrome  with  Dr. 
Helen  Taussig.  Today,  newborn  babies 
rarely  die  from  that  birth  defect. 

Dr.  Ellis  has  also  served  as  director 
of  medical  education  at  Provident  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore.  Md. 

Public  service  has  played  a  large 
part  in  her  long  career.  Dr.  Ellis 
served  as  director  of  maternal  and 
child  health  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  On 
the  Federal  level,  she  has  served  as 
the  medical  director  for  the  U.S.  ChU- 
dren's  Bureau,  region  5.  and  as  the  re- 
gional commissioner  for  the  social  re- 
habilitation service. 

In  1970,  President  Nixon  appointed 
Dr.  Ellis  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Nutrition.  Most  recent- 
ly, in  Illinois,  Governor  Jim  Thomp- 
son chose  her  for  his  Task  Force  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

Active  in  the  March  of  Dimes  for 
many  years.  Dr.  Ellis  served  as  the 
consultant  to  the  March's  Birth  De- 
fects Foimdation  and  helped  launch 
the  parenting  education  program 
which  was  introduced  In  22  Stetes 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chicago  Salute  to 
Babies  promises  to  be  a  most  success- 
ful event  and  I  am  proud  to  highlight 
It  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
along  with  the  fine  work  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chicago  chapter  of  the  March 
of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation. 


LEARNING  FROM  "THE  WINDS 
OF  WAR" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently 140  million  Americans  watched 
the  18-hour  presentation  "The  Winds 
of  War."  This  television  series  is  an 
adaptation  of  Herman  Wouk's  best- 
selling  novel  of  the  same  name.  Al- 
though a  number  of  historical  events 
during  World  War  II  are  depicted,  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  is  one  of  the 
dominating  concerns  of  both  the  series 
and  its  author,  who  is  a  devout  Ortho- 
dox Jew. 

In  one  particularly  horrifying  scene, 
black-costumed  Nazi  special-action 
squads  herd  dozens  of  Russian  Jews 
into  a  Uurge  grave,  where  they  are 
shot.  This  iB  only  one  of  the  numerous 
methods  of  massacre  which  occurred 
during  the  time  of  Adolph  Hitler.  Ulti- 
mately, 6  million  people  lost  their 
lives,  a  frightful  number  still  difficult 
to  imagine. 

Although  the  television  series  could 
not  possibly  portray  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  this  crime,  it  served  an 
important  purpose.  Once  again,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  were  reminded  of 
the  torture  and  human  destruction 
the  Jews  were  forced  to  endure.  Once 
again,  millions  of  Americans  were  also 
convinced  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  must  take  Immediate  steps  to 
prevent  future  instances  of  such  atroc- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  over  80  nations  have 
taken  an  Important  first  step  by  rati- 
fying the  Genocide  Convention.  They 
are  on  record  as  opposing  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  national,  racial,  ethnical,  or 
religious  group.  They  are  also  on 
record  as  declaring  this  act  an  intema- 
tloiuJ  crime.  Although  the  United 
States  has  signed  this  treaty,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  we  have  yet  to  ratify 
It.  As  a  nation  which  has  advocated 
basic  himian  rights  for  over  200  years, 
the  United  States  can  only  strengthen 
Its  position  by  ratifying  this  treaty. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention without  further  delay. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:41  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  2  United  States  Code  123b.  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  House  Recording 
Studio  the  following  members:  Mr. 
Rose,  Mrs.  Boggs,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  In  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  999.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation, rehabilitation,  and  improvement  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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HOUE  B  BILL  REFERRED 

f oUofIng  bill  wu  read  the  first 
times  by  unanimous  con- 
r^erred  ss  indicated: 
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Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 


REPOR  rS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUo<  ring  reports  of  committees 
were  sulanli  ted: 

By  Mr.  JIS^SEN.  from  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee: 

Special  Re^rt 
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By  Mr. 
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enUUed  "The  1983  Joint 
(Rept  No.  98-15). 

from  the  Committee 
Natural  Resources,  with  an 


to  establish  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Management  Area  In  the 
and  for  other  purposes 


of 


By  Mr.  PE  ICY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreisn  Relations: 

Morton  I. 
a  Career 
Senrice.  (nasi 
rank  of 
his  service 
United   SUt^B 
Force: 


I  kbramowltz,  of  Massachusetts, 

of  the  Senior  Foreign 

of  Career  Minister,  for  the 

during  the  tenure  of 

the  Representative  of  the 

for   Mutual   and   Balanced 

Negotiations. 

are  to  be  reported  for 

>eglnnlng  on  the  first  day 

calendar  year  preceding 

year  of  the  nomination 

on  the  date  of  the  nomina- 


Nominee:  Morton  I.  Abramowitz 
Post:  VS.  I  epresentative  to  MBFR 
Ctmtributic  ns.  amount,  date,  donee. 
,  Nor  e 


1981,  George  MitcheU;  $75. 
Rldder,    $100.    1982.    Michael 


and  Spouses:  Names:  Sheppie 
(wife):  Michael  Abramowitz 

(daughter). 
,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
of  the  United  States  Arms 
]  Msarmament  Agency. 


nominations  were  report- 
Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
the  recommendation  that 
cbnfirmed.    subject    to   the 
(ommltment  to  respond  to 
appear  and  testify  before 
cfiistituted  committee  of  the 


ROTH 


from  the  Committee  on 
Affairs: 

BCahone,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
a  term  of  five  years  expiring 
and 

lifiller.  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
term  of  five  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RB80LDTION8 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  659.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funding  for  radio  broadcasting  to  (Tuba; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  660.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  198S  for  the  De- 
partment of  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  OARN: 
S.  661.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Braun 
Green;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  confirmation 
of  the  repayment  contract  of  the  Dallas 
Oeek  participating  project  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  storage  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  LtroAK.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Baucds. 
Mr.   Bttmpers,   Mrs.   Hawkuis,   Mr. 
ZoRiifSKT.       Mr.       Chatzb.       Mi. 
McClukk,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  Nicklzs, 
Mr.     PussLER.     Mr.     Lsvni,     Mrs. 
Kasskbaum,  Mr.  Kastkh,  Mr.  Grass- 
LBT,  Mr.  Hatpizlo,  Mr.  Jkpskit,  Mr. 
Warher,  Mr.  QuATLX.  and  Mr.  Do- 
Mxmci): 
S.  663.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
certain    agriculture    incentives    to    persons 
who  produce  certain  agricultural  conmiod- 
ities  on  highly  erodible  land;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (by  request): 
S.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide certain  contract  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  other  territories;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  665.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  terminate  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
make  advance  payments  of  education  and 
subsistence  allowances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  the  authority  for  eli- 
gible veterans  and  eligible  spouses  to  pursue 
correspondence  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  667.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits  avail- 
able under  the  contributory  education  pro- 
gram and  to  eliminate  the  termination  date 
for  the  GI  bill  education  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bn>Di,  Mr.  Thttrmond,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mi.  Bauctjs,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mrs.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Lkahy,    Mr. 
Cohen,   Mr.   D'Amato,   Mr.   C^riues, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Hxn>- 
dleston,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Motnihan,  Mr. 
Metzenbauu.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Ship- 
son,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  668.  A  bill  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
sentencing  procedures;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Jack- 
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soil,  Mr.  Bapcus.  Mr. 
Mr.  McClou): 
a  669.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  conttructlon 
of  a  project  for  navigation  at  the  BomievUle 
lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SxAiToao): 
8.  670.  A  bill  to  eatablisb  a  New  England 
Regional  Power  Planning  and  Distribution 
Authority,  and  for  other  purpoaeK  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DiCoRcnn): 
8.  671.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national  pro- 
gram to  encourage  dam  safety;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ooldwatsr.  and  Mx.  Wallop): 
S.  672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Clode  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of,  and  the  credit  against  tax  for 
contributions    to,    individual    housing    ac- 
coimts:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  674.  A  bill  to  authorize  implementation 
of  a  project  for  flood  damage  prevention  at 
Milton,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (by  request): 
S.  675.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,      to      prescribe      personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.   SASSER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
TsoNGAs,  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Ribgle,  Mi. 
Randolph.     Mr.     Ford,     and     Mr. 
Baucus): 
S.  676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  capital  assist 
ance  to  State  and  local  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  with  respect  to  the  exam- 
ination of  prospective  jurors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  678.  A  bill  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  funds  to  States  for  the  purpose  of 
Job  opportunities  and  business  stimulation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself  and 

S.  680.  A  bill  entiUed  the  Gladys  Noon 
Spellman  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  681.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasibility  study 
of  water  resource  development  and  for 
other  purposes  in  the  Central  Platte  Valley, 
Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
8.  6S3.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1M»  to  modify  the  acreage  base  to  be 
used  for  a  f  ann  under  the  acreage  limitation 
programs  tor  the  1963  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  rice:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and 

Bfr.  PsToa): 

&  683.  A  bill  to  modify  the  special  pay- 

ment-in-klnd   land   conservation   program, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MomiBAii): 
8.  684.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  research;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  provide  savings  in  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Lal>or 
and  Human  Resources. 

S.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  elimi- 
nate the  upper  age  limitation  of  70  years  of 
age,  to  make  procedural  reforms,  and  rein- 
state the  tenured  faculty  exemption,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  weeks  of  compensa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  688.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  unless  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  actively  partici- 
pates in  negotiations  with  all  major  parties 
to  the  conflict  which  are  willing  to  partici- 
pate unconditionally  in  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  cease  fire  and  an  eq- 
uiUble  political  solution  to  hostilities,  U.S. 
military  support  for  El  Salvador  shall  be 
terminated,  with  military  assistance  funds 
to  be  transferred  for  use  for  development 
and  humanitarian  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  689.  A  biU  entitled  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  Amendments  of   1983;  to  the 
Committee   on    Energy    and   Natural   Re- 
sources. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Disabled  Veterans  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McClure  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mattinglt): 
S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to  limit 
budget  outlays  for  a  fiscal  year  to  not  more 
than  20  per  centum  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  such  fiscal  year,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mi.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pbx. 
Mr.  Btro,  Mr.  Domxrici,  Mr.  Prxs- 
SLER,  Mr.  HoLLiRGS,  Mr.  Ldoax.  Mr. 
INOUTX,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr. 
Sarbahxs,  Mr.  Psozmirx,  Mr.  Zorih- 
sky,  Mr.  Chapes,  Mr.  Boschwir. 
Mr.  HuDDLSSTON,  Mr.  Mothihah,  Mr. 
C:hilb8,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Danporth.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 
Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 


week  of  April  10-16. 1988.  as  "A  Week  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  40th  Anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LEVIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bapcds,    Mr.    Chapes,    Mr.    Glenn, 

Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hollinos,  Mr. 

Rnoix.  and  Mr.  Zorirsky): 

S.J.  Res.  BO.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  beginning  September  25,  1983,  as 

'National  Adult  Day  C^are  Center  Week":  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moynihan): 
BJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  21,  1983,  as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   QUAYLE  (for  himself.   Mi. 
iNomrE,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
D'Amato,   Mr.   Weicker,   Mr.   Hol- 
linos,  Mr.   Baucus,   Mr.   Kennedy, 
Mi.  BtmDicK,  Mi.  Riegle,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Andrews,    Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Stappord,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Metzenbattm,  and 
Mr.  Dodd): 
BJ.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  10.  1983.  through  April  16, 
1983,  as  "National  Mental  Health  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Thurmond) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mi. 
Laxalt): 
S.  Res.  79.  Resolution  to  commend  the 
value  of  the  Health  Fair  Program;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  Res.  80.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XV 
to    provide    a   procedure    to    require    that 
amendments  to  a  bill  or  resolution  be  ger- 
mane after  a  vote  by  three  fifths  of  all  Sen- 
ators; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mi.  Baker)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Byro): 
S.  Res.  81  Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator  Moyni- 
han and  Senator  D'Amato  in  the  case  of  Mu- 
nicipal Electric  UMitie*  Association  of  New 
York  State  v  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  et  aL  C^lvil 
Action  No.  83-0595;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart): 
S.  Con.  Res.  13.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
achieve  economic  growth  through  coordina- 
tion of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  659.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funding  for  radio  broad- 
casting to  C^iba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

RADIO  broadcasting  TO  CtAA  ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 


erence a  bill  to  provide  Federal  fimd- 
ing  for  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  stiggest- 
ed  amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thk 
point,  together  with  a  legislative  anal- 
ysis, and  the  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressioiul 
Relations  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  dated  February  24.  1983.  re- 
questing this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp,  as  follows: 

s.  659 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Radio  Broadcasting  to  C^iba  Act". 

DECLARATION  OP  ADDITIONAL  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2871)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  2.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 

following: 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

"(1)  that,  consonant  with  the  policy  set 
out  in  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (2).  radio 
broadcasting  to  CTuba  may  be  effective  in 
furthering  the  open  communication  of  accu- 
rate Information  and  idess  to  the  people  of 
C^iba,  in  particular  Information  about  Cuba; 
and 

"(2)  that  such  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards,  would  be  in  the  national  Inter- 
est." 

ADDITIONAL  PUNCTIONS  OP  THE  BOARD 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Board  for  Intema- 
Uonal  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C 
2873)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  open 
communication  of  information  and  ideas 
through  the  use  of  radio  broadcasting  to 
Oiba.  The  Board  may  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion by  means  of  granta,  leases  or  contracts 
(subject  to  the  availability  of  appnwria- 
tions),  or  such  other  means  as  the  Board  de- 
termines will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2.  With  respect 
to  grants  to  or  leases  or  contracts  with  a 
separate  entity  or  other  means  of  carrying 
out  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  the  Board  shall 
have  the  same  authorities  as  those  detailed 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Radio  broadcasting  to  C^ilja  under 
this  Act  shall  serve  as  a  consistently  reliable 
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of  Management  and  Budget 
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of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 


and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

POWXLL  A.  MOOM, 

AitUtant  Secretary  for 
ConffreMtional  IMatiotu. 

LniSLATivK  Amaltsis:  Radio  BaoADCAsraia 
TO  Cuba  Act 

BACK0KOinn> 

On  September  22,  1981,  the  President 
issued  Executive  Order  12323  creating  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba.  The  Commission's  Final  Report 
strongly  urged  the  early  establishment  of 
radio  broadcasting  to  C^iba,  to  provide  the 
people  of  Cuba  with  a  source  of  accurate 
and  objective  information,  particularly 
about  C^iba.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  such  broadcasting  be  conducted  along 
the  same  lines  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  Administration  sent  to  the 
Congress  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funding  for  radio  broadcasting  to  C^iba. 
HJl.  5427,  as  amended,  passed  the  House  on 
August  10,  1982  and,  as  further  amended, 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  September  9, 
1982;  however,  one  bill  was  never  voted  on 
by  the  full  Senate. 

This  legislation,  which  amends  the  Board 
for  International  Braodcasting  Act  of  1973, 
22  U.S.C.  2871  et  seq.,  is  in  several  respects 
similar  to  H.R.  5427.  It  authorizes  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  to  provide 
for  federally  funded  broadcasting  to  Cuba, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Board  now 
oversees  federal  grants  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

DETAILKD  ARALTSIS  ST  SECTION 

Section  2 
Section  2  contains  the  congressional  find- 
ings and  policy  statement  with  respect  to 
radio  broadcasting  to  C^iba.  It  declares  that 
the  policy  already  enunciated  in  Section  2 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973,  22  U.S.C.  2871— promoting  open 
communication  of  information  and  ideas 
and  supporting  the  right  to  receive  such  in- 
formation and  ideas  through  any  media  and 
regardless  of  frontiers— may  be  furthered  by 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Subparagraph 
(b)(2)  links  such  broadcasting,  operated  in 
accordance  with  high  professional  standards 
and  not  inconsistently  with  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  to  the  national  Interest  in  general. 

Section  3 

Section  3,  amending  the  authority  under 
which  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting now  makes  and  supervises  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  22 
U.S.C.  2873,  establishes  the  basic  authority 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing to  provide  for  radio  broadcasting  to 
Cuba.  Subsection  (c)  incorporates  the  rele- 
vant authorities  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  already  possesses  with  respect 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
and  in  general  allows  broad  flexibility  to  the 
Board  to  provide  for  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
through  grants,  leases,  contrtu^ts  or  other 
means  the  Board  deems  appropriate. 

Subsection  (e),  however,  limits  any  broad- 
casting on  the  AM  band  (535  kHz  to  1605 
kHz)  to  the  leasing  of  time  from  other  sta- 
tions or  to  the  frequency  now  used  by  the 
Voice  of  America  for  its  broadcasts  from 
Bterathon,  Florida.  In  the  event  that  the 
latter  option  is  used,  it  Is  contemplated  that 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
will  consult  with  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  in  determining  an  appropriate  allo- 


cation of  time  between  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  under  this  Act  and  the  broadcaata  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  This  subsection  (e) 
was  included  to  respond  to  conomiB  of 
broadcasten  over  poaaible  Increaicd  Cuban 
interference  on  the  present  commercial  por- 
tion of  the  AM  band. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dlstingiiished  tradition  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  radio 
broadcasting  to  C^iba  shall  serve  as  a  con- 
sistently reliable  source  of  accurate  and  ob- 
jective information. 

Section  4 
Section  4  adds  a  new  Section  12  to  the 
Board  for  Intemational  Broadcasting  Act  to 
provide  specific  authority  for  the  Board  to 
receive,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  a  wide 
range  of  assistance  from  other  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  including  making  property 
and  support  services  available.  Reimburse- 
ment in  amounts  appropriate  for  such  inter- 
agency transfers  would  be  credited  to  appro- 
priations avaUable  for  use  by  the  agency 
furnishing  the  assistance. 

Sections 

Section  5  amends  Section  11  of  the  Board 
for  Intemational  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973, 
22  U.8.C.  2880,  to  make  its  substance  appli- 
cable to  broadcasting  to  CMba.  Section  11. 
added  in  1982  by  Section  403  of  P.L.  97-241. 
requires  that  in  order  for  RFE/RL.  Incorpo- 
rated (Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Lil>erty)  to 
receive  federal  support  under  the  Act.  its 
Board  of  Directors  must  consist,  only  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  for  Intemational 
Broadcasting.  Section  11  also  requires  that 
the  Board  have  actual  control  over  the  oper- 
ations and  management  of  RFE/RL,  Incor- 
porated and  specifies  that  the  requirements 
of  that  section  are  not  to  be  construed  to 
render  RFE/RL,  Incorporated  a  Federal 
agency  or  instrumentality.  Section  5  of  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  applies 
these  provisions  of  Section  11  of  the  Board 
for  Intemational  Broadcasting  Act  to  any 
corporation  similar  to  RFE/RL,  Incorporat- 
ed (such  as  the  already-existing  but  non- 
operational  Radio  Broadcasting  to  c:^ba.  In- 
corporated) to  which  the  Board  for  Intema- 
tional Broadcasting  might  provide  support 
under  this  Act  for  purposes  of  broadcasting 
toC^iba. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  660.  A  bill  tx>  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Department  of  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

DKPARTMZIfT  OP  STATE  AOTHORIZATION  ACT. 
PISCAL  TEABS  1984  AMD  ISSS 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
eren(%  a  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  tiacBl  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Department  of  State. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  State  Department  and  I  am  in- 
troducing the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tlon  anidyBls,  and  the  letter  from  the 
ABiistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
grenicnal  Relations  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  dated  March  1  request- 
ing this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

s.  (t60 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
revreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

SHOETTITUI 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  State  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Tears  1984  and  1985." 

AUTHORIZATIOHS  OP  APPROPHIATIOHS 

Sec.  102.  The  following  amounts  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  and  other  purposes  authorized  by 
law. 

(1)  For  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs," $1,473,713,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $1,574,520,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  For  "Intemational  Organizations  and 
Conferences,"  $602,343,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  and  $645,978,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(3)  For  "Intemational  Commissions," 
$23,207,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$27,329,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

(4)  For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance and  Other  Activities,"  $346,200,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  and  $328,100,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985. 

WORLD  IMTELLBCTnAL  PROPERTT  ORGARIZATIOM 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (b)  of  P.L.  92-511  (22 
U.S.C.  269f)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  Such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  expenses  of  said  inter- 
national bureau  for  any  year  after  1981  as 
determined  under  Article  16  (4)  of  the  Paris 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  as  revised." 

coirnuBunoRS  pok  iirnouiATioif  al 

PEACEKSEPIRG  (CIFA) 

Sec.  104.  P.L.  94-37  (89  Stat.  216)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "in  the 
Middle  East"  after  "peacekeeping  forces." 

AIXOCATIOH  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  105.  Section  8  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1966  (22 
U.S.C.  2680)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  of  State  may  allocate  or 
transfer  to  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
thereof,  any  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  direct  expenditure  by 
such  department,  agency  or  independent  es- 
tablishment for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  were  appropriated  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under  au- 
thority governing  the  activities  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Oovemment  to 
which  such  funds  are  allocated  or  trans- 
ferred." 

ELnmiATIOII  AHO  HODIPICATIOir  OP  REPORTS 

Sec.  106.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
following  acts  are  repealed  or  modified: 

(a)  Section  126(c)  of  P.L.  95-426  (22  U.S.C. 
2691  note;  92  SUt.  972). 


(b)  Section  405(b)  of  PX.  95-426  (22  U.8.C. 
1048  note:  92  SUt.  979). 

(c)  Section  12(d)  of  PX.  9«-4t  (22  UB.C. 
3311  note;  93  Stat.  20). 

(d)  Section  4  of  Pl^  96-110  (22  U.S.C.  2601 
note:  93  Stat.  844). 

(e)  Section  109<aK7)  of  PX.  95-105  (22 
U.S.C.  2384  note;  91  Stat  847). 

(f)  Section  411  of  the  Intemational  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1979.  P.L.  96-53 
(22  U.8.C.  3511;  93  SUt.  376). 

(g)  Sectlcm  703(f)  of  P.L.  96-465  (22  U.S.C. 
4023:  94  SUt.  2100). 

(h)  Section  503(b)  of  PX.  95-426  (22 
UJS.C.  2656  (c):  92  SUt.  983). 

(1)  Section  156  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended.  P.L.  85-177  (42  UJ3.C.  7456;  91 
SUt.  729)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  periodically  on 
efforts  to  arrive  at  such  agreements"  in  the 
last  sentence. 

(j)  Subsection  204(bX4)  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
P.L.  94-265  (16  UJS.C.  1824(4)(c);  90  SUt. 
342-45)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  and" 
after  subparagraph  (B),  substituting  a 
period,  Eoid  striking  subparagraph  (C). 

(k)  Section  412(bXl)(B)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  as  amended  (8 
U.S.C.  1522(b)(lKB)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence,  and  by  striking  out 
"after  such  study"  in  the  second  sentence. 

DxFARTHEirr  OP  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1. 1983. 

Dear  tSs.  Presidert:  In  accordance  with 
Section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2680),  there  is  transmit- 
ted herewith  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
SUte  to  carry  out  its  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs during  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
and  for  other  purposes  contained  in  this 
bill. 

The  primary  puipose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  (1) 
"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  which 
supports  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  posts  abroad  and 
the  Department  of  SUte  in  the  United 
SUtes;  (2)  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences,"  which  Includes  contributions 
to  meet  obligations  pursuant  to  treaties, 
conventions  or  specific  acts  of  Congress;  (3) 
"Intemational  Commissions,"  which  en- 
ables the  United  SUtes  to  fulfill  treaty  and 
other  intemational  obligations:  (4)  "Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  AsslsUnce  and  other  Ac- 
tivities," which  funds  various  refugee  assist- 
ance programs,  including  the  United  SUtes 
ann"«'  contribution  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  which 
covers  Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
Agreements.  In  addition,  this  bill  would 
eliminate  or  modify  certain  requirements 
for  the  Department  of  SUte  reports  to  Con- 
gress which  have  either  been  fulfilled  or  are 
unnecessary.  A  section-by-section  analysis 
further  explaining  the  proposed  legislation 
is  also  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenUtion  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress 
and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Powell  A.  Moore. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Enclosures: 

1.  Proposed  Legislation. 

2.  Section-by-Section  Analysis. 


Sbctioii-Bt-Sectioii  Amalths 


sac.  101— SHORT  TTILB 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  SUte  Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal 
Tean  1984  and  1985." 

sac.  lOS— AUTHOROATIOII  OP  APPROPRIATIOm 

Subsection  (a)— This  subsection  provides 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  15(a)  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.S.C.  2680)  as  amended.  This  proposed  Act 
authorizes  funds  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  legislation  for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  by  category. 

Category  (1)— Authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 
This  catergory  provides  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  salaries,  expenses  and  allowances  of 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, both  in  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad. 
It  includes  funds  for  executive  direction  and 
policy  formulation,  conduct  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  intemational  organizations, 
domestic  public  Information  activities,  cen- 
tral program  services,  and  administrative 
and  staff  activities.  This  category  also  pro- 
vides for  represenUtional  expenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  905  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  Further.  It  provides 
funds  for  such  activities  as  the  acquisition, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  office  space 
and  living  quarters  for  American  staff 
abroad;  funds  for  relief  and  repartriatlon 
loans  to  United  SUtes  citizens  abroad  and 
for  other  emergencies  of  the  Department;  a 
buying  power  maintenance  appropriation; 
and  payments  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  and  the  American 
Institute  In  Taiwan. 

Category  (2)— Authorizes  appi-opriations 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  under  the 
heading  "Intemational  Organizations  and 
Conferences".  This  category  provides  the 
necessary  funds  for  United  SUtes  contribu- 
tions of  its  assessed  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  intemational 
organizations  of  which  the  United  SUtes  is 
a  member.  In  addition,  provision  Is  made  for 
funding  of  official  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment participation  in  regularly  scheduled  or 
planned  multUateral  Intergovernmental 
conferences,  meetings  and  related  activities, 
and  for  contributions  to  international 
peacekeeping  activities  in  accordance  with 
intemational  multilateral  agreements. 

Category  (3)— Authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  under  the 
heading  "Intemational  Commissions."  This 
category  provides  funds  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  SUtes  to  meet  Its  obligations  as 
a  participant  in  International  commissions 
and  includes  expenses  of  the  American  Sec- 
tions (U.S.  and  Canada),  the  Intemational 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  (U.S.  and 
Mexico)  and  the  Intemational  Fisheries 
Commissions. 

Category  ( 4  >— Authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  under  the 
heading  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
and  Other  Activities."  This  category  primar- 
Uy  enables  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  provide 
assistance  to  migrants  and  refugees,  both  on 
a  multilateral  basis,  through  contributions 
to  organizations  such  as  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  Migration  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees, as  authorized  by  law.  In  addition, 
provision  is  made  for  U.S.  Bilateral  Science 
and  Technology  AgreemenU 
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b>  of  PX.  511  (23  V&C.  369f) 
the  United  States  annual 
the  Paris  Union  for  the  Pro- 
Property  of  the  World 
Property    Organisation    to    a 
4.5  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
amonc  member  coun- 


appoitioned 


eliminates  the  legal  llmi- 
percent  now  placed  on  the 
contributi<»   to   the   Paris 
the  United  States  can  contin- 
fully  as  a  member  of  the 


tries. 

Thisamen^ent 
tation  of  4.9 
United   Stat<B 
Union  so  tha 
ue  to  partidfate 
Paris  Union, 
saa  104— coitraiBirnom  poi  nranuiATioNAL 

(CIPA) 

Public  Law]  94-37  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stat  t  to  pay  U.S.  assessments  for 
UJI.  peacek(epinc  forces  in  the  BCiddle 
East  HowevT,  it  is  possible  that  future 
UJI.  peacekei  ping  forces  may  have  to  be  es- 
tablished in  I  ither  areas  of  the  world.  This 
amendment  rill  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  State  I  to  respond  quickly  to  each 
effort  without  the  time-con- 
suming necetiity  of  seeking  special  legisla- 
tive authorit: . 

SEC.  101— AIXOCATIOH  ADTBORITT 

This  amenilment  would  provide  general 
authority  f or|  the  Secretary  of  State  to  allo- 
cate or  transier  fimds  to  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Agaicies  for  the  performance  of 
work  otherwse  authorized  by  law  and  for 
the  purposes  for  which  fimds  are  appropri- 
ated, when  tfiose  agencies  can  execute  the 
activities  mote  efficiently  than  the  Depart- 
ment itself. 

Currently,  he  Department  requires  a  spe- 
cific provision  in  an  appropriation  act  or 
other  law  U.  make  such  an  allocation  or 
transfer.  In  he  absence  of  such  a  specific 
provision,  a  significant  additional  adminis- 
trative burde  a  has  resulted  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  tUe  cooperating  agencies.  This 
amendment  I  b  solely  to  exi>edite  the  public 
business.  Puitds  so  allocated  or  transferred 
will  only  be  \  aed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
appropriated  In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  provide  expenditure  authority  like 
that  imder  S  wtion  932(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

SBC.  10«— BJ  ItlKATIOH  AMD  MODITICATIOIf  OP 
IKPOKTS 

(a)  Deletei  the  legislative  requirement  to 
transmit  an  lual  reports  to  Congress  for 
three  yean,  leginning  January  20,  1979,  on 
tra  eel  restrictions  being  Imposed 
C  lovemment  on  citizens  of  other 
countries  ai)d  vice  versa,  and  efforts  to 
eliminate  thfse  restrictions,  because  the  re- 
quirement h^s  been  fulfilled. 

the  legislative  requirement  to 
trannult  a  rA)ort  to  Congress  on  orientation 
and  1ang<iag  s  training  programs  for  family 
members  of  J.S.  Oovemment  employees  as- 
signed abros  1  because  the  requirement  has 
been  fulfUle  I. 

(c)  Deletei 
tranonit 


domestic 
by  the  U.S 


(d)  Deletea  the  leglalatlve  requirement  to 
transmit  to  Cmgrew  within  60  days  of  No- 
vember 13.  \vn,  a  report  showing  the  esti- 
mated total  costs  to  the  UA  Oovemment 
during  FT  '80  and  FT  '81  of  domestic  and 
foreign  tiiir*T*Tin~  to  refugees  under  all  pro- 
grams of  the  UjB.  Oovemment  and  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  such  programs  to  state  and 
local  govemmmts.  because  the  requirement 
has  been  fulfilled. 

(e)  Deletes  the  legislative  requirement  to 
transmit  to  Congress  by  January  31.  1978,  a 
report  on  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Himian  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  including  the  current  mandate  and 
operations  and  proposals  for  reorganization 
that  would  strengthen  human  rights  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  because  the  requirement  has 
been  fulfilled. 

(f )  Deletes  the  requirement  for  a  complete 
and  detailed  report  of  the  Institute  for  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Cooperation's  oper- 
ations. Since  the  ISTC  has  never  been 
funded,  it  has  never  been  established.  No 
report  is  therefore  possible,  and  this  re- 
quirement should  be  eliminated. 

(g)  Deletes  an  annual  report  by  five  agen- 
cies (SUte,  USIA.  AID,  Agriculture  and 
C^ommerce)  on  the  status  of  professional  de- 
velopment In  the  Foreign  Service.  The  re- 
ports require  substantial  preparatory  effort. 
Because  other  mechanisms  exist  for  inter- 
agency coordination,  the  reporting  require- 
ment provides  little  benefit  or  information 
for  the  management  of  the  five  agencies.  No 
congressional  interest  has  been  elicited  from 
previous  reports. 

(h)  Deletes  the  requirement  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  annually  in  international  sci- 
ence and  technology  activities,  which  Is 
largely  duplicated  in  the  international  af- 
fairs section  of  the  President's  Annual  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress required  by  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  Organization,  and  Prior- 
ities Act  of  1976. 

(!)  Deletes  the  requirement  to  report  peri- 
odically on  efforts  to  arrive  at  international 
agreements  to  develop  standards  and  regula- 
tions which  protect  the  stratosphere.  If  and 
when  such  international  agreements  are 
reached,  they  will  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress under  other  legislation. 

(j)  Deletes  the  requirement  that  every 
vessel  application  for  fishery  permits  be 
sent  to  three  Congressional  committees. 
The  information  supplied  by  this  require- 
ment is  not  in  a  useful  form;  the  same  infor- 
mation, when  needed.  Is  readily  retrievable 
from  the  Commerce  computer  system.  Since 
the  costs  of  labor,  duplication,  and  mailing 
required  to  comply  with  this  law  are  high, 
the  requirement  should  be  eliminated. 

(k)  Deletes  the  requirement  to  transmit  to 
Congress  no  later  than  March  1,  1981,  a 
study  of  which  agency  is  l)est  able  to  admin- 
ister the  refugee  resettlement  program, 
since  the  requirement  has  been  fulfilled. 


the  legislation  requirement  to 
report  to  Congress  every  six 
montha  durl  ag  the  two  years  beginning  on 
Aprfl  10, 191  >,  describing  and  reviewing  eco- 
nomic relatipns  between  the  United  States 
and  Taiwan]  because  the  requirement  has 
been  fulfille  L 


By  »«r.  ARMSTRONG: 
8.  662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  confirma- 
tion of  the  repayment  contract  of  the 
Dallas  Creek  participating  project  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  storage  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

REPATMEIfT  COIfTHACT  OP  DALLAS  CRZKK 
PROJXCT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  1968.  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  Dallas  Creek  project, 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act. 
Public  Law  90-537.  In  November  1976. 


the  definite  plan  report  for  the  project 
was  completed.  The  repayment  con- 
tract was  approved  In  late  1976  at  an 
election  of  the  residents  of  the  Trl- 
County  Water  Conservancy  District, 
the  contracting  and  marketing  local 
governmental  agency  for  the  project. 
In  January  1977,  the  contract  was 
signed  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  Conservancy  District.  In  Sep- 
tember 1977,  the  Conunissioner  of 
Reclamation  authorized  the  start  of 
construction. 

Thus,  final  designs  and  specifica- 
tions for  stage  I  were  not  completed 
untU  mid-1979. 

Due  to  dam  safety  design  consider- 
ations prompted  by  the  Teton  Dam 
failure,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  de- 
cided to  proceed  with  construction  in 
two  phases.  Invitations  for  bids  on  the 
first  phase  were  not  issued  imtil 
August  1979.  In  turn,  a  contract  was 
not  awarded  to  the  successful  bidder 
imtil  December  1979,  the  Biu-eau 
having  obtained  an  extension  of  time 
from  the  bidders  for  the  awarding  of 
the  (x>ntract.  As  soon  as  the  caatnct 
was  awarded,  the  contractor  com- 
menced work  on  the  first  phase  and 
has  proceeded  on  schedule  to  date. 
Construction  on  the  first  phase  is 
scheduled  for  completion  later  in  1981. 

At  the  time  the  repajrment  contract 
was  signed,  the  estimated  costs  alloca- 
ble to  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  were  $27,966,000  based  on  Jan- 
uary 1976  prices  and  the  interest  rate 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1976.  As  of 
June  1981,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
estimates  that  the  costs  allocable  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
will  be  approximately  $69  million.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  increase 
from  $28  million  to  $69  million  has  re- 
sulted from  increases  in  construction 
costs  caused  by  design  chsmges,  state 
of  the  art  considerations,  dam  safety 
considerations,  and  added  instrumen- 
tation, all  of  which  were  unanticipated 
at  the  time  the  repayment  contract 
was  negotiated.  The  remaining  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  increase  is  attributa- 
ble to  inflation. 

The  repayment  contract  does  not  ob- 
ligate the  Conservancy  District  to  re- 
negotiate, or  make  any  other  adjust- 
ments in  its  contractual  obligation 
should  the  costs  allocable  to  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  exceed  $38 
million.  To  the  contrary,  the  $38  mil- 
lion figure  is  an  absolute  ceiling. 

This  provision  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  terms  of  all  other  repay- 
ment contracts,  which  typically  pro- 
vide for  ceilings  that  must  be  in- 
creased to  cover  the  costs  allo<»ble  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
should  such  costs  prove  to  be  in  excess 
of  those  contemplated  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  a  contract.  The  lack 
of  this  renegotiation  provision  in  the 
repayment  contract  executed  by  the 
Conservancy    District    indicates,    and 


the  record  reflects,  that  the  matter  of 
a  renegotiation  provision  was  specifi- 
cally diacuased  during  the  contract  ne- 
gotiations. The  Federal  Government 
agreed  with  the  Conservancy  District's 
position  during  the  negotiations  that 
there  should  be  no  renegotiation 
clause  in  the  repayment  contract,  the 
$38  million  being  a  fixed  amount.  This 
clearly  indicates  that  the  United 
States  has  obligated  itself,  pursuant  to 
a  binding  contractural  agreement,  to 
complete  the  construction  of  the 
Dallas  Creek  project  and  provide  the 
28,100  acre-feet  of  mimicipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  therefrom  at  a 
cost  to  the  conservancy  district  not  ex- 
ceeding the  $38  million  ceiling  provid- 
ed for  in  the  repayment  contract. 

It  would  not  laeneflt  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  affected  water 
users  to  halt  construction  of  the 
project.  Stage  I  of  the  project  is  near- 
ing  completion,  and  the  overall  project 
is  50  percent  completed.  Contracts 
have  been  (»nsummated  for  the  sale 
of  all  the  project  water.  Municipal  and 
industrial  needs,  including  future 
energy  development,  are  dependent  on 
water  from  the  storage  project. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  reaffirm 
the  terms  of  the  original  contract. 
This  measiu"e  would  neither  add  to  nor 
detract  from  the  bargain  struck  be- 
tween local  water  users  and  the  Feder- 
al Government;  it  would,  however,  pre- 
serve the  specific  legal  content  of  that 
bargain  and  eliminate  the  confusion 
and  speculation  that  has  surrounded  it 
for  several  years  now. 

My  bill  is  identical  to  the  one  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress;  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  full  Senate  by  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee by  a  large  margin,  which  I  take 
as  an  indication  of  its  reasonableness. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
solve  this  problem  in  the  current  ses- 
sion and  I  would  commend  this  meas- 
ure to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues.* 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Baucus,    Mr.    Bumpers,    Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Zorinskt,  Mr. 
Chafee,    Mr.    McClttre,    Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Nic|cles,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  LEvnf,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUH,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Grass- 
let,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Jepsen, 
Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Qvayle): 
S.  663.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  agriculture  incentives 
to  persons  who  produce  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  highly  erodi- 
ble  land;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

PRORIBITIMC  PATMKIfTS  POR  COMMODmES 
PRODOCBD  OM  HIOHLT  ERODIBLE  LAin> 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  a  measure  designed  to 
lessen  the  growing  threat  of  another 
dust  bowl  like  the  one  that  severely 


damaged  our  agriculture  system  in  the 
1930's.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that 
we  would  fail  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  avoid  such  severe  erosion,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  dramatically  in- 
creased knowledge  and  technology 
that  enables  us  to  conserve  our  soil 
better  than  ever  before. 

But  we  are  losing  more  topsoil  to 
wind  and  water  erosion  today  than  at 
any  time  in  the  1930's.  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  we  are 
losing  more  than  5  billion  tons  of  our 
best  crop-producing  topsoil  each  year. 
Some  40,000  tons  of  this  topsoil  floats 
down  the  Mississippi  River  every  hour, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year. 

National  Asscwiation  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  executive  vice  president 
Nell  Sampson,  In  the  excellent  book 
"Farmland  or  Wasteland."  estimates 
that  every  day  26  square  miles  of 
American  topsoil  wash  and  blow  away. 
For  each  acre  of  com  an  Iowa  farmer 
grows  each  year,  up  to  15  tons  of  top- 
soil  are  lost;  for  each  acre  of  wheat,  up 
to  20  tons  of  soil  will  vanish. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  sur- 
pluses of  many  agricultural  commod- 
ities, surpluses  which  are  choking  our 
system,  depressing  prices,  and  making 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  farmers  to 
eke  out  a  living,  the  plows  continue  to 
add  more  land  to  our  already  over-ex- 
panded base.  And  Increasingly,  the 
plows  are  turning  imder  the  kind  of 
land  that  should  be  left  alone:  Fragile 
grasslands,  highly  erodlble  land  that  is 
simply  not  suitable  to  sustained  culti- 
vation. In  many  areas  of  the  arid 
West,  the  natural  cover  of  sod  that 
took  centuries  to  develop  Is  destroyed 
In  hours,  and  the  damage  Is  virtually 
permanent  and  Irreversible. 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  the  Federal 
Government  is  encouraging  this  plow- 
ing. At  a  time  when  we  are  ahready 
producing  so  much  food  that  we 
cannot  give  away  some  of  these  siu-- 
pluses,  we  are  encouraging  the  addi- 
tional plowing  that  expands  produc- 
tion. Our  price  support  system  was  In- 
tended to  insure  that  our  farmers 
could  make  a  living,  while  assuring 
consumers  of  a  stable  price  for  food 
products.  But  the  same  system  Is  en- 
coiu-aglng  this  destructive  plowing  be- 
cause It  gives  no  consideration  to  the 
Importance  of  conservation. 

The  first  Chief  of  the  U.S.  SoU  Con- 
servation Service,  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett,  made  It  clear  that: 

Conservation  is  possible  only  If  we  use 
every  acre  according  to  Its  capability,  and 
treat  every  acre  according  to  its  need.  You 
can't  farm  a  flat  Indiana  field  like  you 
would  a  rolling  Oeorgia  slope,  or  a  Vermont 
mountainside  like  a  Texas  river  bottom.  It's 
that  simple,  and  that  complex. 

Government  prl(«  supports,  crop  in- 
surance, disaster  payments,  farm  stor- 
age facility  loans,  and  other  Incentives 


being  made  available  to  all  crops 
grown  on  this  newly  plowed,  marginal 
land  amoimts  to  using  the  Public 
Treasury  to  destroy  our  soil  resources. 
I  am  not  arguing  here  for  any  major 
reforms  In  that  price  support  syst«n, 
though  good  arguments  can  be  made.  I 
am  simply  arguing  that  this  system 
should  not  encourage  new  plowing  of 
bad  farmland  that  will  add  to  our  ero- 
sion problem. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  will  not 
stop  erosion.  It  will  not  end  all  plow- 
ing of  bad  lands.  And  It  will  not  solve 
the  economic  problem  confronting  our 
Nation's  farmers.  But  It  will  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  business  of 
subsidizing  soil  erosion.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Government  should  tell  farmers 
what  they  can  and  cannot  do  on  their 
own  land.  But  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  stop  asking  the  taxpayers  to 
support  a  practice  clearly  not  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  very  simple.  It  uses  exist- 
ing definitions  for  highly  erodlble 
land,  written  long  ago  by  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service.  These  are  classifica- 
tions already  understood  by  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  conservation  offi- 
cers, and  they  are  readily  accepted  be- 
cause they  were  based  on  a  local  deci- 
sionmaking process  in  the  first  place, 
when  most  of  the  Nation's  private 
lands  were  classified. 

The  bill  provides  simply  that  If  a 
farmer  plows  land  that  has  not  been 
farmed  during  the  last  10  years,  and  It 
Is  classified  as  highly  erodlble  land,  he 
cannot  be  eligible  for  (3ovemment  as- 
sistance for  crops  grown  on  that  lan(L 
Recognizing  that  all  lands  are  not  the 
same,  I  know  that  there  are  certain 
areas— though  not  very  many— where 
such  land  can  be  carefully  cultivated 
without  causing  severe  soil  erosion.  In 
such  areas,  the  local  soil  conservation 
district  could  monitor  the  situation 
and  determine  that  the  bill  does  not 
apply  If  a  soil  conservation  system  can 
solve  the  problem.  In  the  highly  erodl- 
ble classes  of  land  addressed  by  this 
bill,  there  are  few  such  Instances.  But 
where  they  exist,  the  local  conserva- 
tion districts  can  make  appropriate  ex- 
ceptions to  deal  with  them.  There  are 
nearly  3.000  conservation  districts,  one 
In  almost  every  county  In  the  United 
States.  They  are  established  by  State 
law.  and  they  are  made  up  entirely  of 
local  people  who  understand  local 
problems. 

This  bill  will  stop  the  payment  of 
price  supports,  FmHA  loans,  farm 
storage  facility  loans,  disaster  pay- 
ments, and  crop  Insurance  for  crops 
grown  on  newly  plowed  highly  erodl- 
ble land.  This  legislation  is  supported 
by  nearly  every  farm  and  conservation 
group  In  America,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration, and  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  Introduced  a 
measure   similar  to   this  bill   as   an 
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S.  663 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
RepreaentaHvet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Conffreu  OMembled, 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  aection— 

(1)  the  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  normally 
produced  by  annual  tlUlng  of  the  soil,  in- 
cluding one-trip  planters;  and 

(3)  the  term  "highly  erodlble  land"  means 
land  classified  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
claas  rVe,  Vie.  VII,  or  VIII  land  under  the 
Land  Capability  Classification  systems  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
The  land  capability  class  for  a  field  shall  be 
that  determined  to  be  the  "predominant" 
class  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  E&ccept  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act  any 
person  who  produces  an  agricultural  com- 
modity on  highly  erodlble  land  shall  be  in- 
eligible f  or— 

(1)  any  type  of  price  support  assistance  on 
such  commodity  made  available  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  USC  1421  et 
seq),  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (15  USC  714  et  seq).  or  any 
other  Act; 

(2)  a  loan  for  the  construction  or  purchase 
of  a  facility  for  the  storage  of  such  commod- 
ity made  under  section  4  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  USC 
714b(h)); 

(3)  crop  insurance  for  such  commodity 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
USC  1501  et  seq); 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  for  such  commodi- 
ty made  imder  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  USC  1421  et  seq):  or 

(5)  a  new  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  USC  1921  et  seq) 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  loan  will  be 
used  for  a  purpose  which  will  contribute  to 
excessive  erosion  of  highly  erodlble  land. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to— 

*  (1)  any  agricultural  commodity  planted  by 
a  person  to  produce  any  of  the  1973  through 
1982  crops  of  agricultural  commodities; 

(2)  any  agricultural  commodity  planted  by 
a  person  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act: 

(3)  any  agricultural  commodity  planted  by 
a  person  during  any  crop  year  beginning 
before  such  date; 

(4)  any  loan  described  in  subsection  (b) 
made  before  such  date;  or 

(5)  any  agricultural  commodity  produced 
using  a  conservation  system  which  has  been 
approved  by  a  soil  conservation  district. 
which  is  based  on  technical  standards  set 
forth  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  tech- 
nical guide  for  that  SoU  Conservation  Dis- 
trict. In  areas  where  no  soil  conservation 
district  exists  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  adequacy  of  a  conservation  system. 

Impact  or  trx  ARMsntoHO  Sodbcster  Bnx 
The  potential  effects  of  the  sodbuster  bill 
are  best  analyzed  by  considering  the 
amount  of  land  which  could  be  brought 
under  cultivation  during  the  next  few  years, 
and  how  erodlble  that  land  would  be.  This 
information,  when  compared  with  the 
amount  of  highly  erodlble  land  already 
under  cultivation  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
country  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  continued  plowing  on  our  na- 
tion's agricultural  system. 


First,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only 
10%  of  the  413  million  acres  of  land  current- 
ly being  culUvated  faU  into  land  capability 
classes  IVe,  Vie,  vn,  and  vm.  which  are  re- 
garded as  highly  erodlble.  However,  these 
lands  result  In  33%  of  the  nation's  erosion. 
The  average  erosion  rate  on  all  cultivated 
cropland  is  about  five  tons  per  acre  per 
year.  But  the  average  for  class  IVe  land  is 
10  tons  per  acre,  for  class  Vie  18  tons,  for 
class  VII  more  than  30  tons!  So  cultivating 
such  land  is  almost  certain  to  cause  severe 
erosion  and  often  has  damaging  effects  on 
neighboring  land.  too. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  as  many  as  248  million  acres  of  land 
not  currently  under  cultivation  fall  into 
land  capability  classes  FVe.  Vie,  VII.  and 
Vin.  The  vast  majority  of  these  acres  are 
privately  owned  and  could  be  plowed  any 
time,  though  only  20  million  acres  could  be 
cultivated  with  a  suitable  conservation 
system  that  would  prevent  severe  erosion. 
The  sodbuster  bill  would  allow  for  the  ex- 
emption of  those  acres,  but  stop  payments 
from  encouraging  the  other  230  million  to 
be  plowed. 

Of  these  248  million  acres  of  highly  erodl- 
ble land  with  potential  for  conversion  to 
cropland,  most  lies  in  the  Mountain  states, 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Plains.  Particu- 
larly vulnerable,  according  to  USDA,  are 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nebraska. 
South  Dakota,  California,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona. Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It  is  these  acres 
that  the  sodbuster  bill  would  affect— highly 
erodlble  land  that  is  not  suitable  to  cultiva- 
tion and  could  add  millions  of  tons  of  top- 
soil  to  our  already  serious  erosion  problems. 
And  when  added  to  the  41  million  acres  of 
this  highly  erodlble  land  already  under  cul- 
tivation, it  could  under  drought  conditions 
create  the  worst  dust  bowl  in  our  nation's 
history. 

Attached  is  a  chart  showing  the  areas  of 
the  nation  where  sodbustlng  presents  the 
greatest  danger.  The  first  column  shows  the 
amount  of  highly  erodlble  land  already 
under  cultivation.  The  sodbuster  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  this  land.  The  second 
column  shows  the  amount  of  land  with  po- 
tential for  conversion  that  is  highly  erodl- 
ble. If  we  encourage  the  plowing  of  these 
fragile  lands,  together  with  the  fragile  acre- 
age already  plowed,  the  resulting  erosion 
could  threaten  the  long-term  economic  via- 
bility of  our  nation's  agricultural  system. 

Also  attached  is  a  map  highlighting  the 
states  where  this  legislation  is  most  needed 
to  avoid  catastrophic  erosion.  The  sodbuster 
amendment  probably  won't  stop  all  of  these 
acres  from  being  converted  to  cropland,  but 
it  would  at  least  stop  the  government  from 
encouraging  the  conversion.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  pay  speculators  to  add  land  which 
Is  simply  not  suitable  for  cultivation  to  our 
already  over-expanded  farm  base.  If  this  bUl 
is  not  passed  now,  another  fuU  year  of  plow- 
ing will  occur  before  Congress  has  time  to 
act  again. 
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Admihistration  Support  for  thk 
Armstrong  Sodbuster  Biu. 

(Excerpt  from  an  address  by  Richard  D. 
Siegel,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment, at  the  District  Operations  Forum,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conservation  District 
Annual  Convention.  New  Orleans.  Louisi- 
ana, February  9.  1983) 

We  do  have  a  legitimate  Federal  role  in 
conservation.  We  don't  want  to  add  regula- 
tions to  farm  programs,  but  we  also  do  not 
want  these  programs  to  be  part  of  the  soil 
and  water  resource  problem.  When  a  par- 
ticular farm  program  can  be  linked  to  a  re- 
source problem,  when  it  would  advance  con- 
servation to  add  certain  carefully  limited 
conservation  requirements  to  these  farm 
programs,  and  where  the  taira  community 
involved  is  ready  to  accept  these  require- 
ments, then  this  Administration  is  ready  to 
consider  them.  •  •  •  The  plow-out  of  grass- 
land in  Colorado  Is  a  graphic  illustration  of 
how  a  Federal  price  support,  in  this  case  for 
wheat,  has  led  directly  to  exploitation  of 
fragile  soil.  The  wheat  price  support  pro- 
gram never  asks  the  farmer  how  much  new 
cropland  he  will  plow  and  on  what  kind  of 
soil.  Senator  Armstrong's  remedy,  and  he  is 
no  radical  socialist,  is  to  make  those  farmers 
who  would  plow  up  fragile  soil  either  live 
with  a  conservation  plan  on  that  fragile  soil 
or  forego  their  price  supports  and  other 
farm  benefits.  •  *  • 

The  Administration  supported  Senator 
Armstrong's  bill  last  December  and  intends 
to  continue  supporting  it  because  it  is  aimed 
at  a  specific  soil  abuse  for  wlilch  farm  pro- 


grams have  some  responsibility.  Moreover, 
the  Western  farm  community  supports  it. 
The  farm  community  sees  that  ttiere  Is  a 
direct  connection  between  the  degradation 
of  fragile  soil  and  the  wheat  price  supporte 
that  are  freely  available  for  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. And  so  this  farm  community  is  ready 
to  accept  this  cross-compliance.  The  Aim- 
strong  bill,  after  all.  came  about  from  their 
own  grass-roots  response.  The  Colorado 
folks  came  to  Washington,  to  their  Senator, 
with  this  problem.  The  Colorado  Cattle- 
men's Association  and  the  Colorado  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  both  supported  the  bill, 
along  with  the  (Colorado  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  £>lstricts.  Even  the  normally 
conservative  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation supported  the  bill,  with  a  modification 
to  wply  it  to  fragile  soil  nationwide.  We  in 
Washington  did  not  go  to  the  farm  commu- 
nity bearing  a  heavy-handed  compulsory 
conservation  scheme  for  each  and  every 
farmer.  The  farm  community  came  to 
Washington.  This  is  the  crucial  difference. 

•  •  •  If  the  Armstrong  bill  is  "cross-compli- 
ance," then  it's  the  type  of  cross-compliance 
that  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  farmers,  that 
is  aimed  at  specific  results  and  that  does  not 
intrude  on  any  farmers  except  those  that 
want  to  participate  in  a  Oovemment  farm 
program  and  are  putting  soil  and  water  at 
risk  in  a  clearly  defined  way."* 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  Senator  Armstrong 
from  Colorado  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  the  economic  incen- 
tive for  farmers  to  break  up  certain 
highly  erodlble  land.  The  so-called 
sodbuster  bill  will  make  Government 
price  supports,  crop  insurance,  disaster 
payments.  FmHA  loans,  and  farm  stor- 
age faculty  loans  unavailable  for  crops 
g^own  on  newly  plowed  fragile  lands. 
The  amendment  will  not  apply  to  land 
that  has  been  plowed  or  land  where 
erosion  is  not  a  problem.  The  legisla- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
year  as  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1983  agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  but  was  unfortunately  deleted  in 
the  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee. 

This  measure  does  not  prohibit 
farmers  from  plowing  their  land,  but 
does  prohibit  Government  sul)sidiza- 
tion  for  breaking  up  land  in  four 
highly  erodlble  land  capability  classifi- 
cations. This  would  allow  farmers  and 
USDA  to  direct  their  efforts  to  reclaim 
land  that  is  cturently  being  damaged 
by  erosion.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
must  not  encourage  the  plowing  of 
land  that  is  vulnerable  to  erosion. 

With  grain  surpluses  at  record  levels 
and  USDA  encouraging  farmers  to 
divert  farmland  both  through  cash 
and  grain  payments,  it  is  contradictory 
to  encourage  farmers  to  break  up  new 
land.  Increased  acreage  planted  in 
grain  on  these  highly  erodlble  lands 
will  only  incease  grain  production  and 
soil  erosion.  Most  of  this  rangeland 
converted  to  marginal  farmland  may 
produce  wheat  for  a  time.  However, 
erosion  quickly  destroys  the  land  for 
years  to  come.  Topsoil,  America's  most 
valuable  natural  resource,  must  be 
protected. 


In  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  last 
year  8.5  million  acres  of  land  were 
eroding  at  an  unacceptable  rate.  Much 
of  this  erosion  is  occurring  on  land 
that  should  never  have  been  broken. 
Between  July  1,  1974.  and  June  30, 
1982,  almost  1  million  acres  of  native 
grassland  was  converted  to  faumland 
in  South  Dakota  alone.  While  much  of 
this  land  is  not  fragile  and  susceptible 
to  erosion,  many  acres  are.  In  simuna- 
ry,  almost  2  million  of  the  12  million 
total  acres  of  vulnerable  grasahmd  in 
South  Dakota  have  been  broken.  To 
an  extent,  this  has  been  done  to  earn  a 
short-term  profit  and  with  the  support 
of  USDA  programs.  Without  Federal 
programs,  there  would  be  less  incen- 
tive to  farm  these  marginal  lands. 

To  illustrate  the  erosion  problem  of 
this  fragile  land,  mitionwide  only  10 
percent  of  the  land  now  under  cultiva- 
tion is  in  the  highly  vulnerable  catego- 
ry, but  it  accounts  for  one-fourth  of 
the  soil  lost  to  erosion  every  year. 
Farmers  are  having  great  economic 
difficulties,  but  continued  Federal  sup- 
port to  plow  these  lands  will  only  hurt 
farmers  in  the  long  run.  It  is  irrespon- 
sible to  allow  Federal  support  to  grow 
crops  on  these  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  to  work  for  early  consider- 
ation of  this  measure.* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bysd  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  printed: 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distingtiished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Colorado, 
Senator  Armstrong,  in  cosponsoring 
the  so-called  sodbuster  legislation. 
When  eiucted.  this  legislation  will 
become  an  instrumental  part  of  our  ef- 
forts to  effectively  address  the  very 
real  and  threatening  problem  of  soil 
erosion  in  this  country.  When  enacted. 
this  legislation  will  prohibit  price  and 
other  Federal  crop  supports  on  lands 
which  have  not  been  cultivated  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes  in  the  past  10 
years. 

This  legislation  is  a  needed  step 
toward  addressing  one  of  the  most 
severe  and  devastating  problems 
facing  America's  farm  productivity  in 
Colorado  and  throughout  the  Mid- 
western farm  belt.  Soil  erosion  is  on 
the  increase  and  threatens  the  very 
structure  of  the  agricultural  industry 
in  this  country,  the  industry  that  is 
and  will  remain  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  economy. 

The  Intent  of  this  measure  Is  sound. 
The  facts  have  lieen  gathered.  In  Colo- 
rado alone,  more  than  450,000  acres  of 
fragile  grassland  have  been  plowed  in 
the  past  3  years,  more  acreage  than 
that  destroyed  in  Colorado  during  the 
Dust  Bowl  years.  Once  plowed,  this 
land  is  extremely  viilnerable  to  wind 
and  water  erosion  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, proves  to  be  only  marginally 
productive  cropland.  The  Colorado  As- 
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that  we  curtail  indls- 
of   Colorado   and 
range  and  grasslands, 
lands  are  a  limited 
resource  which,  if  im- 
threaten  to  disrupt 
fulidamental  tenets  of  the 
and  this  country's  posl- 
world  agricultural 
enacted,  this  legisla- 
pro^de  us  with  an  additional 
our  efforts  at  prevent- 
eroslon  and  encouraging  pro- 
effective  land  conserva- 
In  short,  this  legisla- 
the  indiscriminate 
n^arginal  lands  by  specula- 
whose  primary  motiva- 
|f  arming. 
President,  we  must  be  care- 
CKpect  this  or  any  other 
legislation,  wise  as  it  is,  to  be 
cure-all  for  erosion  prob- 
country.  We  must  con- 
supi>ort  established  soil  con- 
eff>rts  in  all  50  States  and 
atfempts  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
in  this  area.  For  the 
year,  this  admlnis- 
us  budget  recommen- 
propose  significant  cuts 
water   conservation   pro- 
proposal,     if    adopted, 
the    Soil    Conservation 
ling  far  below  that  which 
to  prevent  further  dete- 
^ur  natural  resource  base, 
this  administration  urges 
voluntarily  implement  pru- 
measures  on  their 
for  all  of  us,  this 
overlooks  the  fact  that  con- 
cost  money  and  re- 
assistance  where  possi- 
'arm  economy  is  in  a  tail- 
since  the  1930's.  Cur- 
on  the  farm  and  the 
flow   on  many   farms 
o^m.  State  prevent  farmers 
adopting  necessary 
measures. 

much  of  America's 
today    has    been 
eplaclng  natural  methods 
fertility  with  artificial 
rotations  that  included 
grasses  and  legumes  every 
so  were  a  common  f  ea- 
years  ago.  Today, 
used  on  only  a  small  per- 
pur  farms.  The  primary 
rotation  systems  have 
has  been  the  avail- 
fuel  and  fertilizers, 
to  our  farmers  was  clear 
sln^ply  too  valuable  to  waste 
It  growing  hay  and  green 
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manure— you  can  buy  cheaper  nitro- 
gen in  a  bag."  Today,  that  nitrogen  is 
not  as  cheap.  But  because  of  continu- 
ing economic  pressure  to  maximize 
production  on  each  acre  of  land,  most 
farmers  are  hooked  into  the  system 
that  demands  its  use.  As  bills  and  debt 
have  become  harder  and  harder  to 
meet,  the  farmer  has  had  less  and  less 
incentive  to  do  anything  but  maximize 
production. 

Mr.  President,  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation are  public  goods,  benefitting  all 
Americans.  Any  sincere  discussion  of 
reindustrlalizing  America  must  incor- 
porate efforts  to  conserve,  improve 
and  revitalize  agricultural  lands.  With- 
out a  committed  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  our  soil  and  water,  other 
attempts  to  hold  down  inflation,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  defense  and 
rebuild  America's  economic  strength 
can  be  only  temporary. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  look  to  the 
land  that  sustained  us.  We  must  move 
quickly  to  implement  this  and  other 
legislation  establishing  preventive  and 
curative  measures  to  address  the  de- 
cline in  soil  productivity  that  threat- 
ens every  State.  Farmers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  job  alone.  Nor  can  ef- 
forts by  States,  such  as  that  in  Iowa, 
or  counties,  such  as  that  in  Weld 
Coimty.  Colo.,  get  the  Job  done  satis- 
factorily. The  Federal  Government 
has  a  vital  role  in  this  effort  and  we 
must  continue  to  adequately  fund  Fed- 
eral conservation  programs  on  an 
annual  basis. 

This  country  cannot  afford  the  con- 
sequences of  continuing  to  ignore  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures.  This 
Congress  must  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  begin  addressing  the  problem 
of  soil  erosion,  thereby  ensuring  the 
long-term  viability  of  our  agricultural 
industry  and  the  farmers  that  depend 
upon  it.  It  is  time  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  acknowledge  that 
our  strength  in  this  country  rests  as 
much  on  the  sustained  productivity  of 
our  soil  as  on  our  ability  to  amass  the 
largest  defense  arsenal  in  the  world. 

I  intend  to  work  with  Senator  Arm- 
strong and  other  cosponsors  to  see 
this  legislation  gets  the  prompt  consid- 
eration it  is  due  and  I  encourage  all 
Senators  to  Join  us  in  this  effort.* 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  067.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  benefits 
available  under  the  contributory  edu- 
cation program  and  to  eliminate  the 
termliuition  date  for  the  OI  bill  educa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

ai  BILL  EDUCATION  PROGRAIIS 

•  Bflr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  benefits  avail- 
able under  the  current  contributory 
education  program  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  elimi- 
nate the  termination  date  for  the  OI 


bill  education  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  be  known  as  the  proposed 
Veterans'  Administration  Education 
Amendments  of  1983. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro.  This  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  fine-tune  the  current  con- 
tributory post- Vietnam-era  education- 
al assistance  program,  known  as  VEAP 
with  kickers,  or  ultra-VEAP.  Contrary 
to  some  rather  negative  early  public 
comment  ultra-VEAP  is  currently 
doing  a  very  good  Job  of  attracting 
high-quality  enlistees  to  the  Army's 
combat  arms.  The  Army  is  not  the 
only  service  authorized  to  use  ultra- 
VEAP,  but  is  the  only  one  which  has 
used  this  attractive  recruiting  option. 
The  program  has  the  advantage  of  al- 
lowing the  Army  to  pay  a  bonus  for 
enlisting  or  reenlisting.  but  assuring 
that  the  bonus  money  goes  for  educa- 
tional expenses  only.  According  to  a 
recent  study,  these  same  yoimg  men 
and  women  who  enlist  to  receive  bo- 
nuses in  the  form  of  educational  bene- 
fits are  of  a  higher  intelligence  catego- 
ry than  might  otherwise  be  attracted 
for  a  cost-effective  expenditure  of  its 
dollars,  the  Army  has  found  ultra- 
VEAP  to  be  a  highly  satisfactory  re- 
cruitment device.  The  Army  would  not 
like  to  see  it  repealed.  Senator  Arm- 
strong's new  GI  bill  which  he  sincere- 
ly embraced  during  the  97th  Congress, 
proposed  to  repeal  ultra-VEAP  and 
leave  the  Army  with  no  competitive 
advantage  for  attracting  high  quality 
enlistees.  I  do  feel  that  instead  of  de- 
signing a  program  to  improve  recruit- 
ment for  the  services,  that  proposal 
would  instead  create  a  new  recruit- 
ment problem  for  the  Army  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  Improvements  to  ultra-VEAP 
contained  in  my  proposed  legislation 
are  as  follows: 

First,  increase  the  matching  contri- 
bution from  DOD  from  $2  to  $3.  Since 
1977  when  VEAP  was  enacted,  the 
basic  educational  benefit  paid  to  a 
serviceperson  has  lieen  $2  from  the  VA 
or  DOD  for  every  $1  the  service- 
member  contributed.  The  maximum 
amount  available  for  an  education 
after  an  enlistment  is  $8,100.  Many 
veterans  use  their  educational  benefits 
to  study  for  a  college  degree.  I  propose 
that  the  matching  amount  contributed 
by  DOD  be  raised  to  $3.  Thus,  $10,300 
would  be  available  for  a  veterans'  edu- 
cation upon  separation.  We  all  are  well 
aware  that  the  cost  of  a  college  educa- 
tion moves  upward  annually,  so  as- 
suredly this  modest  raise  in  the  basic 
benefit  for  our  servicemembers'  educa- 
tions is  warranted. 

Second,  to  pay  interest  on  the  serv- 
Icemember's  contribution.  Currently, 
the  servlcemember's  contribution  to 
VEAP  does  not  earn  any  interest. 
During  recent  times  when  even  savings 
accounts  have  been  paying  relatively 
high  interest  rates,  making  monthly 


contributions  to  VEAP  has  represent- 
ed a  very  inadequate  way  to  save 
mon^y  year  after  year,  and  this  has 
actually  provided  a  disincentive  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  I  propose  to 
allow  the  servlceperson's  contribution, 
a  marimiim  of  $2,700  by  the  md  of  an 
enlistment,  to  earn  interest  from  the 
time  it  is  deposited  untU  the  veteran 
starts  his  formal  schooling  for  a  period 
up  to  7  years  after  separation  from  the 
service,  the  rate  of  interest  would  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  based  on  the  current  market 
rate.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  argue 
a^dnst  removing  such  a  disincentive 
to  participate  in  a  program  as  the  lack 
of  being  able  to  receive  interest  earn- 
ing on  savings. 

According  to  CBO  estimates,  these 
two  changes  would  cost  approximately 
$5  million  in  1984.  and  about  $130  mil- 
lion in  1995  when  the  program  would 
be  fully  in  effect.  If  the  costs  are  in- 
dexed to  inflation,  they  are  estimated 
to  be  about  $330  million.  (That  com- 
pares to  over  $2  billion  by  the  same 
1995  date  for  the  Armstrong  bUl's 
costs  indexed,  "with  kickers.")  For  a 
modest  cost,  a  significant  additional 
achievement  might  t>e  expected  of  my 
proposal:  The  Army  should  experience 
a  doubling  in  the  number  of  its  high- 
quality  VEAP  participants.  This  im- 
provement in  VEAP  is  designed  to 
assist  the  Army  to  keeping  its  competi- 
tive edge  during  commg  times  when 
we  all  are  aware  that  competition  for 
18  and  19  year  olds  will  only  totenslfy 
among  the  services,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  the  labor  market. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  three 
other  provisions  which  are  without 
added  cost  consequences  for  VEAP: 

First,  change  the  name  of  the  pro- 
gram to  "Servicepersons'  Account  for 
Veterans'  Education"  (SAVE).  VEAP 
unfortunately  and  unfairly  began  with 
a  negative  linage,  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned, and  I  feel  it  would  benefit  from 
a  new  program  title  which  focuses  on 
the  added  benefit  of  earned  toterest 
on  the  todividual's  tovestment. 

Second,  allow  the  rate  of  educational 
benefit  payout  to  be  determtoed  by 
the  VA  Administrator  when  necessary. 
At  present,  VEAP  participants  who 
wish  to  complete  a  2-year  master's  pro- 
gram, for  example,  have  difficulty 
havliig  their  benefits  paid  out  to  2 
years  instead  of  3.  Clearly,  that  is  a 
frustration  we  can  easily  remove. 

Third,  remove  the  December  31, 
1989.  termination  date  on  the  Viet- 
nam-era OI  bill.  When  VEAP  was 
passed,  Congress  legislated  the  end  of 
the  last  OI  bill  benefits.  As  a  result, 
some  career  servicepersons  who  enlist- 
ed before  1977,  and  who  wish  to 
remato  to  the  services,  will  lose  their 
OI  bUl  eligibility.  The  termination 
date  is  a  source  of  great  and  very  real 
concern  for  them.  Many  feel  that  Con- 
gress has  not  been  equitable  toward 
them.  Some  will  leave  the  service  to 


order  to  use  their  benefits,  to  the  serv- 
ices' detriment.  DOD  has  testified  re- 
peatedly to  favor  of  this  proposed 
repeal  of  the  1989  termination  date. 
All  of  the  services  would  feel  disposed 
to  pay  the  additional  expenses  to  be 
required  to  1990,  to  order  to  remove 
this  source  of  irritation,  and  loss  of  to- 
centlve  to  some  of  their  most  valued 
personnel. 

This  proposed  legislation  would 
become  effective  October  1, 1983. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er the  excellent  provisions  of  this 
modest  and  relatively  toexpensive  item 
of  proposed  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  highly  appropriate  for  the  occa- 
sion—fair and  adequate.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bn>EN,  Mr.  Thttrhond,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Olenn,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Hxtd- 
dleston.  Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr. 
DeConciwi,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
Mr.  Stevens. 
S.   668.   A   bill   to   reform   Federal 

crlmtoal  sentencing  procedures;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SENTENCmG  RETORM  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Joto  Senators  Biden,  Thttr- 
MONO,  Laxalt,  Baucus,  Hatch,  Abdnor, 
Hawkins,  Leahy,  Cohen,  D'Amato, 
Chiles,  Glenn,  Specter,  Huddleston. 
Lugar.  DeConcini,  Zorinsky,  Moyni- 
han,  Metzenbaxtm,  Sasser,  Simpson, 
and  Stevens  to  totroductog  the  Sen- 
tencing Reform  Act  of  1983.  This  legis- 
lation revises  Federal  sentenctog  pro- 
cedures to  achieve  a  rationality,  uni- 
formity, and  fairness  that  does  not 
exist  to  the  current  system. 

This  sentenctog  reform  proposal  has 
a  long  history  of  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  the  Senate.  In  1978.  this  legis- 
lation passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
as  part  of  the  comprehensive  Crlmtoal 
Code  legislation.  In  the  96th  Congress, 
it  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Last  fall, 
sentencing  reform  passed  the  Senate 
95  to  1,  as  part  of  S.  2572.  The  97th 
Congress  ended  before  the  House- 
Senate  conference  reached  agreement 
on  sentencing  reform.  But  I  received 
assurances  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  RoDiNO,  that  the  House 
committee  will  act  early  this  year  to 
report  sentencing  reform  legislation. 

Federal  criminal  sentencing  is  to  des- 
perate need  of  reform.  Under  current 
procedures.  Judges  mete  out  an  unjus- 
tifiably wide  range  of  sentences  to  of- 
fenders convicted  of  similar  crimes. 
One  offender  may  receive  a  sentence 
of  probation,  while  another— convicted 
of  the  very  same  crime  and  possessing 
a  comparable  criminal  history- may 


be  sentenced  to  a  lengthy  term  of  im- 
prisonment. In  one  well-known  study 
conducted  to  1974.  50  Federal  district 
court  Judges  from  the  Second  Circuit 
were  given  20  Identical  files  based  on 
actual  cases  and  were  asked  what  sen- 
tence they  would  impose  on  each  de- 
fendant. The  sentencing  disparities 
were  astonishing.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  results  of 
the  study  be  printed  to  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement  (ap- 
pendix A). 

In  one  extortion  case,  for  example. 
the  range  of  sentence  varied  from  20 
years  imprisonment  and  a  $65,000  ftoe 
to  3  years  imprisonment  and  no  ftoe. 

Sentencing  disparities  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  unfettered  discretion  the 
law  confers  on  those  Judges  and  cor- 
rectional authorities  responsible  for 
imposing  and  implementing  criminal 
sentences.  This  sweeping  discretion 
flows  from  the  lack  of  any  meaningful 
statutory  guidelmes  or  review  proce- 
dures to  which  courts  and  parole 
boards  might  look  for  guidance.  Even 
where  offenders  are  sentenced  to  simi- 
lar terms  of  imprisonment  for  similar 
offenses,  their  time  actuaUy  served 
may  differ  widely.  One  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  relatively  short  term  and 
be  released  after  serving  most  of  the 
sentence  while  the  other  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  relatively  long  term  and  be 
denied  parole  mdefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  sjrstem  is 
actually  a  nonsystem.  It  is  unfair  to 
the  defendant,  the  victim,  and  society. 
It  defeats  the  reasonable  expectation 
of  the  public  that  a  reasonable  penalty 
will  be  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
fendant's conviction,  and  that  a  rea- 
sonable sentence  actually  will  be 
served. 

The  reforms  needed  to  achieve  a 
workable,  rational  sentencing  system 
are  neither  too  complicated  to  legis- 
late nor  too  difficult  to  implement. 
The  legislation  which  I  totroduce 
today  clearly  articulates  the  purposes 
of  sentencing,  establishes  a  Sentencing 
Commission  to  develop  guldeltoes  for 
sentencing,  abolishes  parole,  and  pro- 
vides for  appellate  review  of  sentences 
which  are  outside  the  guldeltoes. 

The  bill  sets  our  four  generally  ac- 
cepted purposes  of  sentencing— deter- 
rence; protection  of  the  public;  assur- 
ance of  Just  punishment;  and.  to  non- 
JaU  cases,  rehabilitation.  The  gulde- 
ltoes created  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission will  take  toto  consideration 
factors  such  as  the  punxises  of  sen- 
tencing, the  characteristics  of  the  of- 
fender, and  the  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  of  the  offense. 

In  a  given  case,  a  Judge  will  be  ex- 
pected to  impose  a  sentence  wlthto  the 
range  established  to  the  guldeltoes.  If 
the  Judge  believes  that  the  guldeltoe 
range  is  toappropriate  to  a  particular 
case,  he  may  impose  a  sentence  above 
or  below  the  range,  provided  that  he 
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Be  it  endfted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of  the    UniUd   States    of 

Congreu  assembled.  That  this 

be    dted    as    the    "Sentencing 

of  1983" 

TlUe  18  of  the  United  States 

by- 

secUons  3577.  3578.  3579. 

M13.  3615,  3617,  3618,  3619.  3620. 

sections  3661.  3662.  3663,  3664. 

3667,  3668,  3669,  3670,  3671,  and 


(I) 
aminded 
reded  tnating 


3673  of  a  new  diapter  233  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  respectively: 

(2)  repealing  chapters  227.  239.  and  231 
and  substituting  the  following  new  chap- 
ters: 

"CHAPTER  227— SENTENCES 

"Subchapter 

"A.  Oeneral  Provisions 3581 

"B.  Probation 3561 

"C.  Pines 3571 

"D.  Imprisonment 3581 

"SUBCHAPTER  A— OENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 

"3551.  Authorized  sentences. 

"3552.  Presentence  reports. 

"3553.  Imposition  of  a  sentence. 

"3554.  Order  of  criminal  forfeitiire. 

"3555.  Order  of  notice  to  victims. 

"3556.  Order  of  restitution. 

"3557.  Review  of  a  sentence. 

"3558.  Implementation  of  a  sentence. 

"3559.  Sentencing  classification  of  offenses. 

"SXTBCHAPTIR  A— OOfKRAL  PROVISIONS 

"S  S561.  Aatliorlsed  leiitencci 

"(a)  In  Odteral.— Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided,  a  defendant  who  has 
been  found  guUty  of  an  offense  described  in 
any  Federal  statute,  other  than  an  Act  of 
Congress  applicable  exclusively  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  shall  be  sentenced  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
so  as  to  achieve  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subparagraplis  (A)  tlirough  (O)  of  section 
3553(aX2)  to  the  extent  that  they  are  appli- 
cable in  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

"(b)  ImirviDnALS.— An  individual  found 
guilty  of  an  offense  shall  be  sentenced,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3553.  to— 

"(Da  term  of  probation  as  authorized  by 
subchapter  B; 

"(2)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  subchapter  C; 
or 

"(3)  a  term  of  imprisonment  is  authorized 
by  sut)chapter  D. 

A  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  may  be  imposed  in 
addition  to  any  other  sentence.  A  sanction 
authorized  by  section  3554,  3555.  or  3556 
may  be  imposed  in  addition  to  the  sentence 
required  by  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Orgakizations.— An  organization 
found  guilty  of  an  offense  shall  be  sen- 
tenced, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3553,  to— 

"(1)  a  term  of  probation  as  authorized  by 
subchapter  B;  or 

"(2)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  subchapter  C. 
A  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  may  be  imposed  in 
addition  to  a  sentence  to  probation.  A  sanc- 
tion authorized  by  section  3554,  3555,  or 
3556  may  be  Imposed  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence required  by  this  subsection. 
"I  SS62.  PrcMntence  reports 

"(a)       PRMKBTEHOt       IMVUTIOATION       ARO 

Rkpokt  bt  Probation  OmcKR.— A  United 
States  probation  officer  shall,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Rule  32(c)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  make  a  pre- 
sentence investigation  of  a  defendant,  and 
shall,  before  the  imposition  of  sentence, 
report  the  results  of  the  investigation  to  the 
court. 

"(b)  Presentkncx  Study  and  Report  bt 
BuRXAU  OP  Prisons.- If  the  couirt,  before  or 
after  its  receipt  of  a  report  specified  in  sul>- 
sectlon  (a)  or  (c),  desires  more  information 
than  is  otherwise  available  to  it  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  sentence  to  be  imposed 


on  a  defendant  found  guilty  of  a  felony,  it 
may  order  that  the  defendant,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  study,  l>e  committed  to  the  custo- 
dy of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  sixty  days.  The  order  sliall 
specify  the  additional  information  that  the 
court  needs  before  deteimining  the  sentence 
to  be  imposed.  Such  an  order  shall  be  treat- 
ed for  administrative  purposes  as  a  provi- 
sional sentence  of  imprisonment  for  the 
in»Timiini  term  authorised  by  section 
3581(b)  for  the  offense  committed.  The 
Bureau  shall  conduct  a  complete  study  of 
the  defendant  during  such  period,  inquiring 
into  such  matters  as  are  specified  by  the 
court  and  any  other  matters  ttiat  it  believes 
are  pertinent  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3553(a).  The  period  of  commitment 
may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  of  not  more 
than  sixty  days.  By  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  commitment,  or  by  the  expiration 
of  any  extension  granted  by  the  court,  the 
United  States  Marshal  shall  return  the  de- 
fendant to  the  court  for  final  sentencing, 
and  the  Bureau  shall  provide  the  court  with 
a  written  report  of  the  pertinent  results  of 
the  study,  and  make  to  the  court  whatever 
recommendations  the  Bureau  believes  will 
be  helpful  to  a  proper  resolution  of  the  case. 
The  report  shall  include  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  concerning  the  guidelines  and 
policy  statements,  promulgated  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a),  that  It  believes  are  applicable  to  the 
defendant's  case.  After  receiving  the  report 
and  the  recommendations,  the  court  shall 
proceed  finally  to  sentence  the  defendant  in 
accordance  with  the  sentencing  alternatives 
and  procedures  available  under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Prxskntknce  Examination  and 
Report  bt  Pstchiatric  or  Pstchological 
Examiners.- If  the  court,  before  or  after  its 
receipt  of  a  report  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  desires  more  information  than  is  oth- 
erwise available  to  it  as  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  mental  condition  of  the  defendant, 
it  may  order  that  the  defendant  undergo  a 
phychiatric  or  psychological  examination 
and  that  the  court  be  provided  with  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  results  of  the  examination 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4247. 

"(d)  DiscLosnRZ  or  Presentence  Re- 
ports.—The  court  shall  assure  that  a  report 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  is  disclosed  to 
the  defendant,  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  attorney  for  the  government  in 
a  timely  manner,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Rule  32(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure. 

"S  3663.  Imposition  of  a  Mntenec 

"(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Sentence.- The  coiut,  in  determining 
the  particular  sentence  to  be  imposed,  shaU 
consider- 

"(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant; 

"(2)  the  need  for  the  sentence  imposed- 

"(A)  to  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense, to  promote  respect  for  law,  and  to 
provide  Just  punishment  for  the  offense; 

"(B)  to  afford  adequate  deterrence  to 
criminal  conduct; 

"(C)  to  protect  the  public  from  fiuther 
crimes  of  the  defendant;  and 

"(D)  to  provide  the  defendant  with  needed 
educational  or  vocational  training,  medical 
care,  or  other  correctional  treatment  In  the 
most  effective  manner, 

"(3)  the  kinds  of  sentences  available; 

"(4)  the  kinds  of  sentence  and  the  sen- 
tencing range  established  for  the  applicable 
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category  of  offense  eommltted  by  the  appli- 
cable category  of  defendant  as  set  forth  in 
the  cuidellnes  that  are  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  28  UJB.C. 
994(aXl)  and  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date 
the  defendant  is  sentenced; 

"(5)  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
28  UJ3.C.  994(aX2)  that  is  in  effect  on  the 
date  the  defendant  Is  sentenced:  and 

"(6)  the  need  to  avoid  unwarranted  sen- 
tence disparities  among  defendants  with 
similar  records  who  tiave  been  found  guilty 
of  similar  conduct. 

"(b)  Appucation  op  GmoELiNXS  in  Impos- 
ing A  Skhtbnce.— The  court  shall  Impose  a 
sentence  of  the  kind,  and  within  the  range, 
referred  to  in  subsection  (aK4)  unless  the 
court  finds  that  an  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing circumstance  exists  that  was  not  ade- 
quately taken  into  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  in  formulating  the 
guidelines  and  that  should  result  in  a  sen- 
tence different  from  that  described. 

"(c)  Statement  of  Reasons  for  Imposing  a 
Sentence.- The  court,  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tencing, shall  state  in  open  court  the  rea- 
sons for  its  imposition  of  the  partlctilar  sen- 
tence, and,  if  the  sentence— 

"(1)  is  of  the  kind,  and  within  the  range, 
described  in  subsection  (a)(4),  the  reason  for 
imposing  a  sentence  at  a  particular  point 
within  the  range;  or 

"(2)  is  not  of  the  kind,  or  is  outside  the 
range,  described  in  subsection  (a)(4),  the 
specific  reason  for  the  imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence different  from  that  described. 
If  the  sentence  does  not  include  an  order  of 
restitution,  the  court  shall  include  in  the 
statement  the  reason  therefor.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  shall  provide  a  transcription  of 
the  court's  statement  of  reasons  to  the  Pro- 
bation System,  and,  if  the  sentence  includes 
a  term  of  Imprisonment,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

"(d)  Presentence  Procedure  for  an  Order 
OF  Notice.— Prior  to  imiKsing  an  order  of 
notice  pursuant  to  section  3555,  the  court 
shall  give  notice  to  the  defendant  and  the 
government  that  it  is  considering  imposing 
such  an  order.  Upon  motion  of  the  defend- 
ant or  the  govenunent,  or  on  its  own 
motion,  the  court  shall— 

"(1)  permit  the  defendant  and  the  govern- 
ment to  submit  affidavits  and  written 
memoranda  addressing  matters  relevant  to 
the  imposition  of  such  an  order, 

"(2)  afford  counsel  an  opportunity  in  open 
court  to  address  orally  the  appropriateness 
of  the  imposition  of  such  an  order,  and 

"(3)  include  in  its  statement  of  reasons 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  specific  reasons 
underlying  Its  determinations  regarding  the 
nature  of  such  an  order. 
Upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  gov- 
ernment, or  on  its  own  motion,  the  court 
may  in  its  discretion  employ  any  additional 
procedures  that  it  concludes  will  not  unduly 
complicate  or  prolong  the  sentencing  proc- 
ess. 
"I  3554.  Order  of  criminal  forfeiture 

The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a  de- 
fendant who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense described  in  section  1962  of  this  title 
or  in  title  II  or  III  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  shall  order,  in  addition  to  the  sentence 
that  is  imposed  pursiuuit  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3561,  that  the  defendant  forfeit 
property  to  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1963  of  this 
tiUe  or  section  413  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 


■^SSSS.  Ofdcr  of  Botlee  to  Tiettes 

"The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  involving  fraud  or  other  intentional- 
ly deceptive  practices,  may  order,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sentence  that  is  Imposed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  3551.  that 
the  defendant  give  reasonable  notice  and 
explanation  of  the  conviction,  in  such  form 
as  the  court  may  approve,  to  the  victims  of 
the  offense.  The  notice  may  be  ordered  to 
be  given  by  mall,  by  advertising  in  designat- 
ed areas  or  through  designated  media,  or  by 
other  appropriate  means.  In  determining 
whether  to  require  the  defendant  to  give 
such  notice,  the  court  shall  consider  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable  and  shall 
consider  the  cost  involved  in  giving  the 
notice  as  it  relates  to  the  loss  caused  by  the 
offense,  and  shall  not  require  the  defendant 
to  bear  the  costs  of  notice  in  excess  of 
$20,000. 
"%  35S6.  OHer  of  r«sUtution 

"The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  under  this  title,  or  an  offense  under 
section  902  (h),  (i),  (j).  or  (n)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  VS.C.  1472).  may 
order.  In  addition  to  the  sentence  that  is  im- 
posed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3551,  that  the  defendant  make  restitution  to 
any  victim  of  the  offense  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  3663  and  3664. 
"8  3557.  Reriew  of  a  Mntence 

"The  review  of  a  sentence  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3551  is  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  3742. 
"§  3558.  Implementation  of  a  sentence 

"The  implementation  of  a  sentence  im- 
posed pursuant  to  section  3551  is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  chapter  229. 
"§  3559.  Sentencing  clauiflcation  of  ofTcnses 

"(a)  (Classification.— An  offense  that  is 
not  specifically  classified  by  a  letter  grade  in 
the  section  defining  It,  is  classified— 

"(1)  if  the  maximiun  term  of  imprison- 
ment authorized  Is— 

"(A)  life  imprisonment,  or  if  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  is  death,  as  a  CHass  A  felony; 

"(B)  twenty  years  or  more,  as  a  Class  B 
felony: 

"(C)  less  than  twenty  years  but  ten  or 
more  years,  as  a  Class  C  f elonsr. 

"(D)  less  than  ten  years  but  five  or  more 
years,  as  a  Class  D  felony; 

"(E)  less  than  five  years  but  more  than 
one  year,  as  a  Class  E  felony; 

"(F)  one  year  or  less  but  more  than  six 
months,  as  a  CHass  A  misdemeanor; 

"(O)  six  months  or  less  but  more  than 
thirty  days,  as  a  Class  B  misdemeanor, 

"(H)  thirty  days  or  less  but  more  than  five 
days,  as  a  Class  C  misdemeanor;  or 

"(I)  five  days  or  less,  or  if  no  imprison- 
ment Is  authorized,  as  an  infraction. 

"(b)  Effect  of  Classification.— An  of- 
fense classified  under  subsection  (a)  carries 
all  the  Incidents  assigned  to  the  appUcable 
letter  designation  except  that  the  maximum 
fine  that  may  be  imposed  is  the  fine  author- 
ized by  the  sUtute  describing  the  offense,  or 
by  this  chapter,  whichever  is  the  greate^ 
"SUBCHAPTER  B— PROBATION* 

"Sec. 

"3561.  Sentence  of  probation. 
"3563.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  proba- 
tion. 
"3563.  Conditions  of  probation. 
"3564.  Running  of  a  term  of  probation. 
"3565.  Revocation  of  probation. 
"3566.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  pro- 


bation. 
"SUBCHAPTER  B— PROBATION 


"•  3661.  ScatcMC  of  prabadoM 

"(a)  In  Obmeral.— a  defendant  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  probation  unleM— 
"( 1)  the  offense  is  a  Class  A  f ekmr. 
"(2)  the  offense  is  an  offense  for  which 
probation  has  been  expressly  precluded;  or 

"(3)  the  defendant  is  sentenced  at  the 
same  time  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
the  same  or  a  different  offense. 

"(b)  Authorized  Terms.— The  authorized 
terms  of  probation  are— 

"(1)  for  a  felony,  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  five  years; 

"(3)  for  a  misdemeanor,  not  more  than 
two  years;  and 

"(3)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  ttum  one 
year. 
"9  3662.  Impoaition  of  a  lentencc  of  prohalioa 

"(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
iNO  A  Term  of  Probation.— The  court,  in  de- 
termining whether  to  impose  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, and.  if  a  term  of  probation  Is  to  be 
imposed,  in  determining  the  length  of  the 
term  and  the  conditions  of  probation,  shall 
consider  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3553(a)  to  the  extent  that  they  are  appUca- 
ble. 

"(b)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  of 
probation  can  subsequently  be— 

"(1)  modified  or  revoked  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3564  or  3565; 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742;  or 

"(3)  appealed  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742; 

a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  Judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 
"S  3563.  0>ndiUons  of  probation 

"(a)  Mandatory  CoNDmoNS.- The  court 
shall  provide,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  a 
sentence  of  probation- 

"(1)  for  a  felony,  a  misdemeanor,  or  an  in- 
fraction, that  the  defendant  not  commit  an- 
other federal,  SUte.  or  local  crime  during 
the  term  of  probation;  and 

"(2)  for  a  felony,  that  the  defendant  also 
abide  by  at  least  one  condition  set  forth  in 
subsection  (bK2),  (bK3),  or  (bK13). 

"(b)  DiscREnoNARY  CONDITIONS.- The 
court  may  provide,  as  further  conditions  of 
a  sentence  of  probation,  to  the  extent  that 
such  conditions  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553  (aKl) 
and  (a)(2)  and  to  the  extent  that  such  con- 
ditions involve  only  such  deprivations  of  lib- 
erty or  property  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  purposes  Indicated  in  section 
3553(aK2),  that  the  defendant— 

"(1)  support  his  dependents  and  meet 
other  family  responsibilities; 

"(3)  pay  a  fine  imposed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  C: 

"(3)  make  restitution  to  a  victim  of  the  of- 
fense pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3556; 

"(4)  give  to  the  victims  of  the  offense  the 
notice  ordered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3555; 

"(5)  work  conscientiously  at  suitable  em- 
ployment or  pursue  conscientiously  a  course 
of  study  or  vocational  training  that  will 
equip  him  for  suitable  employment; 

"(6)  refrain.  In  the  case  of  an  individual, 
from  engaging  in  a  specified  occupation, 
business,  or  profession  bearing  a  reasonably 
direct  relationship  to  the  conduct  constltut- 
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or  engage  In  such  a  sped- 
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"(11)  remali  i  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau 
of  Priaoaa  dui  tag  nights,  weekends,  or  other 
tatervals  of  tj  me.  totaling  no  more  than  the 
lesBO'  of  one  year  or  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment author!  eed  for  the  offense  in  section 
3S81(b).  durii  g  the  first  year  of  the  term  of 
probation:      : 

"(11)  reside!  at.  or  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram of.  a  coiununlty  correction  facility  for 
all  or  part  of  he  term  of  probation; 

"(13)  work  {  a  community  service  as  direct- 
ed by  the  cou  t; 

"(14)  reside  in  a  specified  place  or  area,  or 
refrain  from  'caiding  in  a  specified  place  or 
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StATniXIlT  or  CONDITIONS.— 

direct  that  the  probation  of- 

the  defendant  with  a  written 

sets  forth  all  the  conditions 

sentence  is  subject,  and  that  is 
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ant  Is  imprisoned,  other  than  during  limited 
tatervals  as  a  condition  of  probation  or  su- 
pervlaed  releaae.  ta  connection  with  a  con- 
viction for  a  federal.  SUte.  or  local  crime. 

"(c)  Eaxlt  Tkbioration.— The  court, 
after  considering  the  factors  set  forth  in 
section  SS5S(a)  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
applicable,  may  terminate  a  term  of  proba- 
tion previously  ordered  and  discharge  the 
defendant  at  any  time  in  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor or  an  Infraction  or  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year  of  proba- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  felony,  if  it  is  satisfied 
that  such  action  is  warranted  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  defendant  and  the  interest  of 
Justice. 

"(d)  ExRNSiON.— The  court  may.  after  a 
hearing,  extend  a  term  of  probation,  if  less 
than  the  maximum  authorized  term  was 
previously  imposed,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  or  termination  of  the  term  of 
probation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  appli- 
cable to  the  initial  setting  of  the  term  of 
probation. 

"(e)  Sdbjxct  to  Rkvocation.— A  sentence 
of  probation  remains  conditional  and  sub- 
ject to  revocation  until  its  expiration  or  ter- 
mination. 
"8  366S.  Rerocation  of  probation 

"(a)  Conttntjation  or  Revocation.— If  the 
defendant  violates  a  condition  of  probation 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  or  termi- 
nation of  the  term  of  probation,  the  court 
may,  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to  Rule  32.1 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CMmlnal  Procedure, 
and  after  considering  the  factors  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  applicable— 

"(1)  continue  him  on  probation,  with  or 
without  extending  the  term  or  modifying  or 
enlarging  the  conditions;  or 

"(2)  revoke  the  sentence  of  probation  and 
impose  any  other  sentence  that  was  avail- 
able under  subchapter  A  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  sentencing. 

"(b)  Delayxd  Rxvocation.— The  power  of 
the  court  to  revoke  a  sentence  of  probation 
for  violation  of  a  condition  of  probation, 
and  to  impose  another  sentence,  extends 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  proba- 
tion for  any  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  adjudication  of  matters  arising  before 
its  expiration  If.  prior  to  its  expiration,  a 
warrant  or  summons  has  been  issued  on  the 
basis  of  an  allegation  of  such  a  violation. 
"9  35M.  Irapiementatioii  of  a  sentence  of  proba- 
tion 

"The  implementation  of  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation Is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  229. 

"SX7BCHAFTER  C— FINES 

"Sec. 

"3571.  Sentence  of  fine. 
"3572.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  fine. 
'3573.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 
"3574.  Implementation    of    a    sentence    of 
fine. 
"SUBC^HAPTER  C— FINES 
"•  3671.  Sentence  of  fine 

"(a)  In  Oknkral.— a  defendant  who  has 
been  foimd  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine. 

"(b)  AoTRORizsD  FiNxs.- Except  as  other- 
w^  provided,  the  authorized  fines  are— 

^1)  if  the  defendant  is  an  individual- 

"(A)  for  a  felony,  or  for  a  misdemeanor  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  human  life,  not  more 
than  $350,000; 

"(B)  for  any  other  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  $35,000;  and 

"(C)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than 
$1,000;  and 


"(3)  if  the  defendant  Is  an  organliatlon— 

"(A)  for  a  felony,  or  for  a  misdemeanor  re- 
sulting In  the  loss  of  human  life,  not  more 
than  $800,000; 

"(B)  for  any  other  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  $100,000:  and 

"(C)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than 
$10,000. 
"•  SS72.  Impodtion  of  a  Mntcnct  at  flue 

"(a)  Factors  To  Bx  CoNsnnRXD  in  liooa- 
iNO  Fine.— The  court,  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  impose  a  fine.  and.  if  a  fine  Is  to  be  Im- 
pooed,  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the  method 
of  payment,  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  factors  set  forth  ta  section 
3553(a),  to  the  extent  they  are  applicable, 
including,  with  regard  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  defendant  under  section  3553(a).  the 
ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the  fine  in 
view  of  the  defendant's  income,  earning  ca- 
pacity, and  financial  resources  and,  if  the 
defendant  is  an  organization,  the  size  of  the 
organization: 

"(2)  the  luiture  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  upon  the  defendant; 

"(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  to  the  victim  of  the  offense, 
and  any  obligation  imposed  upon  the  de- 
fendant to  make  such  restitution  or  repara- 
tion to  the  victim  of  the  offense; 

"(4)  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense;  and 

"(5)  any  other  pertinent  equitable  consid- 
eration. 

"(b)  LmiT  ON  Aggrxoats  or  Multiflx 
Fnnss.— Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, the  aggregate  of  fines  that  a  court 
may  impose  on  a  defendant  at  the  same 
time  for  different  offenses  that  arise  from  a 
common  scheme  or  plan,  and  that  do  not 
cause  separable  or  distingiiishable  kinds  of 
harm  or  damage,  is  twice  the  amount  impo- 
sable  for  the  most  serious  offense. 

"(c)  Errtcr  or  Pinautt  of  JtHWifKNT.- 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  sut>sequently  be— 

"(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursiumt  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3573; 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742:  or 

"(3)  appealed  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742; 

a  Judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  Judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

"(d)  Tno  AND  Mktrod  or  Paymxnt.- At 
the  time  a  defendant  is  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  the  court  may  provide  for  the  payment 
to  be  made  within  a  specified  period  of  time 
or  in  specified  installments.  If  no  such  pro- 
vision is  made  a  part  of  the  sentence,  pay- 
ment is  due  immediately. 

"(e)  Alternativx  Sditencx  Pricludxd.- 
At  the  time  a  defendant  is  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine,  the  court  may  not  impose  an  alterna- 
tive sentence  to  be  served  in  the  event  that 
the  fine  is  not  paid. 

"(f)  Individual  RispoNsiBiLTrr  roR  Pay- 
MKNT.— If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shaU  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 


ganlntlcm.  unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  Is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 
"I  sna.  MadMcatloa  or  rcKdMlon  of  flae 

"(a)  Pbtrion  roR  BfoomcATiON  or  Rxms- 
siOH.— A  defendant  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  who— 

"(1)  has  paid  part  but  not  aU  thereof,  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  Imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  time  or  method  specified,  may 
petition  the  court  f  or— 

"(A)  an  extension  of  the  time  for  pay- 
ment; 

"(B)  a  modification  in  the  method  of  pay- 
ment; or 

"(C)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion;  or 

"(2)  has  thereafter  volimtarily  made  resti- 
tution or  reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  of- 
fense, may  petition  the  court  for  a  remission 
of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 

"(b)  Ordxr  or  MoDmcATioN  or  Rxms- 
siON.— If,  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circiunstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order, 
"fi  3574.  Implcnientation  of  •  icntence  of  fine 

"The  implementation  of  a  sentence  to  pay 
a  fine  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  229. 

"SUBCHAPTER  D— IMPRISONMENT 

"Sec. 

"3581.  Sentence  of  imprisomnent. 
"3582.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment. 
"3583.  Inclusion  of  a  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease after  imprisonment. 
"3584.  Multiple  sentences  of  imprisonment. 
"3585.  Calculation  of  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. 
"3588.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment. 

"SDBC^HAPTER  D— IMPRISONMENT 
"9  3581.  Sentence  of  impriaonment 

"(a)  In  Oeneral.— a  defendant  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisorunent. 

"(b)  Authorized  Terms.— The  authorized 
terms  of  imprisonment  are— 

"(1)  for  a  CHass  A  felony,  the  duration  of 
the  defendant's  life  or  any  period  of  time; 

"(2)  for  a  Cnass  B  felony,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years; 

"(3)  for  a  Oass  C  felony,  not  more  than 
twelve  years: 

"(4)  for  a  cnass  D  felony,  not  more  than 
six  years; 

"(5)  for  a  Class  E  felony,  not  more  than 
three  years: 

"(6)  for  a  CHass  A  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  one  year; 

"(7)  for  a  Class  B  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  six  months: 

"(8)  for  a  CHass  C  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  thirty  days:  and 

"(9)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than  five 
days. 

"9  3582.  laaposHlon  of  a  Mntencc  of  Imprison- 
ment 

"(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considzrxd  in  Imtos- 
iNO  A  Term  or  Imprisonment.— The  court,  in 
determining  whether  to  impose  a  term  of 
impriaonment,  and.  If  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment Is  to  be  imposed,  in  determining  the 
length  of  the  term,  shall  consider  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable,  recognizing 
that  imprisonment  is  not  an  appropriate 


means  of  promotftig  correction  and  rehabili- 
tation. In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
recommendation  concerning  the  type  of 
prison  facility  appropriate  for  the  defend- 
ant, the  court  shall  consider  any  pertlnoit 
policy  sUtemento  Issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  38  VAC.  9M(aX3). 
"(b)  ErracT  or  Finalitt  or  JxnxacKNT.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
imprisonment  can  subsequently  be— 

"(1)  modified  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c); 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3743;  or 

"(3)  appealed  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3743: 

a  Judgment  of  conviction  that  Includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  Judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

"(c)  MoomcATiON  or  an  Imposed  Term  or 
iMPRisoNMKNT.— The  couTt  may  not  modify 
a  term  of  imprisonment  once  it  has  been  im- 
posed except  that— 
"(1)  in  any  case— 

"(A)  the  court,  upon  motion  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  may  reduce 
the  term  of  imprisonment,  after  considering 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  applicable.  If  It 
finds  that  extraordinary  and  compelling 
reasons  warrant  such  a  reduction  and  that 
such  a  reduction  is  consistent  with  applica- 
ble policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission:  and 

"(B)  I'-he  court  may  modify  an  imposed 
term  of  Imprisonment  to  the  extent  other- 
wise expressly  permitted  by  statute  or  by 
Rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CMmlnal 
Procedure: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  defendant  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  a  term  ol  imprisonment 
in  excess  of  six  years,  the  court,  upon 
motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  nuiy  reduce  the  term 
of  imprisonment,  after  considering  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable,  if  it  finds 
that  extraordinary  and  compelling  reasons 
require  such  a  reduction  and  that  such  a  re- 
duction is  consistent  with  applicable  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission; but  the  court  may  consider  only 
two  such  motions  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar defendant,  one,  after  the  defendant  has 
served  at  least  six  years  of  his  sentence,  and 
a  second,  after  the  defendant  has  served  at 
least  the  maximum  term  of  imprisoiunent 
specified  in  the  applicable  guideline  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
28  n.S.C.  994(aKl):  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  defendant  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
based  on  a  sentencing  range  that  has  subse- 
quently been  lowered  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(n), 
upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  on  its  own 
motion,  the  court  may  reduce  the  term  of 
imprisonment,  after  considering  the  factors 
set  forth  in  section  3653(a)  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  applicable,  if  such  a  reduction 
is  consistent  with  applicable  policy  sUte- 
ments  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Inclusion  or  an  Order  To  Limit 
Criminal  Association  or  Oroanizxd  CTrime 
AND  Drug  OrrENOERS.— The  court,  in  impos- 
ing a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
upon  a  defendant  convicted  of  a  felony  set 
forth  in  chwjter  95  (racketeering)  or  96 
(racketeer  Influenced  and  corrupt  organiza- 
tions) of  this  title  or  In  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 


1970  (31  VAC.  801  et  seQ.).  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  upon  motion  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  a  United  States  at- 
torney, may  Include  as  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence an  order  that  requires  that  the  de- 
fendant not  associate  or  mnimnniratf  with 
a  specified  person,  other  than  his  attorney, 
upon  a  showtag  of  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  association  or  communication  with 
such  person  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  defendant  to  control,  manage,  dlreet.  fi- 
nance, or  otherwise  participate  In  an  illegal 
enterprise. 

"9  S58S.  iMfaHkm  of  a  term  of  Mpcrrised  wlwse 

after  ImprlMmmcat 

"(a)  In  General.- The  court.  In  imposing 
a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  a 
felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  may  include  as  a 
part  of  the  sentence  a  requirement  that  the 
defendant  be  placed  on  a  term  of  supervised 
release  after  imprisonment. 

"(b)  AuTHORizB)  Terms  or  SuPEavisBD  Re- 
lease.—The  authorized  terms  of  supervised 
release  are— 

"(1)  for  a  Class  A  or  Class  B  felony,  not 
more  than  three  years: 

"(2)  for  a  cnaas  C  or  Class  D  felony,  not 
more  than  two  years;  and 

"(3)  for  a  Class  E  felony,  or  for  a  misde- 
meanor, not  more  than  one  year. 

"(c)  Factors  To  Be  C^NsmaaED  in  Includ- 
ing A  Term  or  Supervised  Release.- The 
court,  in  determining  whether  to  indude  a 
term  of  supervised  release,  and.  if  a  term  of 
supervised  release  Is  to  be  included,  in  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  term  and  the  con- 
ditions of  supervised  release,  shall  consider 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(aXl), 
(aK2KB),  (aK2XD),  (aX4),  (aK5),  and  (aX6). 

"(d)  Conditions  or  Supervised  Release.— 
The  court  shall  order,  as  an  explicit  condi- 
tion of  supervised  release,  that  the  defend- 
ant not  commit  another  Federal,  State,  or 
local  crime  during  the  term  of  supervision. 
The  court  may  order,  as  a  further  condition 
of  supervised  release,  to  the  extent  that 
such  condition- 

"(1)  is  reasonably  related  to  the  factors 
set  forth  in  section  3553(aXl),  (aX2XB),  and 
(aX2XD): 

"(2)  involves  no  greater  deprivation  of  lib- 
erty than  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  3553(aX2XB) 
and  (aX2XD):  and 

"(3)  is  consistent  with  any  pertinent 
policy  statements  Issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a); 
any  condition  set  forth  as  a  discretionary 
condition  of  probation  in  section  3563(bXl) 
through  (bXlO)  and  (bX12)  through  (bX19), 
and  any  other  condition  it  considers  to  be 
^propriate.  If  an  alien  defendant  is  subject 
to  deportation,  the  court  may  provide,  as  a 
condition  of  supervised  release,  that  he  be 
deported  and  remain  outside  the  United 
States,  and  may  order  that  he  be  delivered 
to  a  duly  authorized  immigration  official  for 
such  deportation. 

"(e)  MoDincMTiON  or  Term  or  Condi- 
tions.—The  court  may,  after  considering 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(aXl). 
(aX2XB),  (aX2XD).  (aX4).  (aX6),  and 
(axe)—  _ 

"(1)  terminate  a  term  of  supervised  re- 
leaae previously  ordered  and  discharge  the 
person  released  at  any  time  after  the  expi- 
ration of  one  year  of  supervised  release,  if  it 
is  satisfied  that  such  action  Is  warranted  by 
the  conduct  of  the  person  released  and  the 
interest  of  Justice:  or 

"(2)  after  a  hearing,  extend  a  term  of  su- 
pervised release  if  less  than  the  maxtmum 
authorized  term  was  previously   imposed. 
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"B.  Pinee. 1 Mil 

"C.  Imprisonment — . S621 

"SUBCHAPTER  A— PROBATION 

"Sec 

"3601.  Supervision  of  probation. 
"S602.  Appointment  of  probation  officers. 
"3603.  Duties  of  probation  officers. 
"3604.  TransporUtlon  of  a  probationer. 
"3605.  Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  over  a  proba- 
tioner. 
"3606.  Arrest  and  return  of  a  probationer. 
"3607.  Special  probation  and  expungement 
procedures  for  drug  possessor. 
"SUBCHAPTER  A— PROBATION 
"a  SMI.  Supcrrliion  of  probation 

"A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to  pro- 
bation pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sul> 
chapter  B  of  chapter  227,  or  placed  on  pro- 
bation pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
403,  or  placed  on  supervised  release  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  3583,  shall. 
during  the  term  Imposed,  be  supervised  by  a 
probation  officer  to  the  degree  warranted 
by  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentenc- 
ing court. 
"§  3402.  Appointment  of  probation  officers 

"(a)  ApponmoENT.— A  district  court  of  the 
United  States  shaU  appoint  qualified  per- 
sons to  serve,  with  or  without  compensation, 
as  probation  officers  within  the  Jurisdiction 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  court  maUng 
the  appointment.  The  court  may,  for  cause, 
remove  a  probation  officer  appointed  to 
serve  with  compensation,  and  may.  in  its 
discretion,  remove  a  prot)ation  officer  ap- 
pointed to  serve  without  compensation. 

"(b)  Record  op  Appommnrr.— The  order 
of  appointment  shall  be  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  court,  a  copy  of  the  order 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  officer  appointed. 
and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts. 

"(c)  Chiet  Probatioh  Opficbh.— If  the 
court  appoints  more  than  one  probation  of- 
ficer, one  may  be  designated  by  the  court  as 
chief  probation  officer  and  shall  direct  the 
work  of  all  probation  officers  serving  in  the 
Judicial  district. 
"8  3603.  Duties  of  probation  officers 

"A  probation  officer  shall— 

"(a)  Instruct  a  probationer  or  a  person  on 
supervised  release,  who  is  under  his  supervi- 
sion as  to  the  conditions  specified  by  the 
sentencing  court,  and  provide  him  with  a 
written  statement  clearly  setting  forth  all 
such  conditions; 

"(b)  keep  informed,  to  the  degree  required 
by  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentenc- 
ing court,  as  to  the  conduct  and  condition  of 
a  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised  re- 
lease, who  is  under  his  supervision,  and 
report  his  conduct  and  condition  to  the  sen- 
tencing court: 

"(c)  use  all  suitable  methods,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  conditions  specified  by  the 
court,  to  aid  a  probationer  or  a  person  on 
Bupervlaed  release  who  is  imder  his  supervi- 
sion, and  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
his  conduct  and  condition: 

"(d)  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
any  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised 
release  who  la  known  to  be  within  the  Judi- 
cial district: 

"(e)  keep  a  record  of  his  work,  and  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  as 
the  Director  may  require; 

"(f)  upon  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  dealgnee,  supervise  and  furnish  infor- 
mation about  a  person  within  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  while  on  work  release. 


furlough,  or  other  authorised  release  from 
his  regxilar  place  of  confinement,  or  while  in 
prerelease  custody  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3624(c>:  and 

"(g)  perform  any  other  duty  that  the 
court  may  de^gnate. 

"t  3404.  TransporUtlon  of  •  probationer 

"A  court,  after  imposing  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation, may  direct  a  United  States  marshal 
to  furnish  the  probationer  with— 

"(a)  transportation  to  the  place  to  which 
he  is  required  to  proceed  as  a  condition  of 
his  probation;  and 

"(b)  money,  not  to  exceed  such  amount  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  prescribe,  for 
subsistence  expenses  while  traveling  to  his 
destination. 

"§  3605.  Transfer  of  juriidiction  over  a  probation- 
er 

"A  court,  after  imposing  a  sentence,  may 
transfer  Jurisdiction  over  a  probationer  or 
person  on  supervised  release  to  the  district 
court  for  any  other  district  to  which  the 
person  is  required  to  proceed  as  a  condition 
of  his  probation  or  release,  or  is  permitted 
to  proceed,  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
court.  A  later  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  may 
be  made  in  the  same  manner.  A  court  to 
which  Jurisdiction  is  transferred  under  this 
section  is  authorized  to  exercise  all  powers 
over  the  probationer  or  releasee  that  are 
permitted  by  this  subchapter  or  subchapter 
B  or  D  of  chapter  227. 

"9  3604.  Arrest  and  return  of  a  probationer 

"If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised  re- 
lease has  violated  a  condition  of  his  proba- 
tion or  release,  he  may  be  arrested,  and, 
upon  arrest,  shall  be  talien  without  unneces- 
sary delay  before  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  him.  « 

"9  3407.  Special  probation  and  expungement  pro- 
cedures for  drug  possessors 
"(a)  PRE-JuDGioarr  Probation.— If  a 
person  found  guilty  of  an  offense  described 
in  section  404  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  844)- 

"(l)  has  not,  prior  to  the  commission  of 
such  offense,  been  convicted  of  violating  a 
federal  or  State  law  relating  to  controlled 
substances;  and 

"(2)  has  not  previously  been  the  subject  of 
a  disposition  under  this  subsection; 
the  court  may.  with  the  consent  of  such 
person,  place  him  on  probation  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  one  year  without  entering  a 
Judgment  of  conviction.  At  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  probation,  if 
the  person  has  not  violated  a  condition  of 
his  proliation,  the  court  may,  without  enter- 
ing a  Judgment  of  conviction,  dismiss  the 
proceedings  against  the  person  and  dis- 
charge him  from  probation.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  probation,  if  the  person 
has  not  violated  a  condition  of  his  probation 
the  court  shall,  without  entering  a  judg- 
ment of  conviction,  dismiss  the  proceedings 
against  the  person  and  discharge  him  from 
probation.  If  the  person  violates  a  condition 
of  his  probation,  the  court  shall  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3565. 

"(b)  Record  op  Disposition.— A  nonpublic 
record  of  a  disposition  under  subsection  (a), 
or  a  conviction  that  is  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
pimgement  order  under  subsection  (c),  shall 
be  retained  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  use  by  the  courts 
in  determining  in  any  subsequent  proceed- 
ing whether  a  person  qualifies  for  the  dispo- 
sition provided  in  subsection  (a)  or  the  ex- 
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pungement  provided  in  subsection  (c).  A  dis- 
position under  subaectlon  (a),  or  a  convic- 
tion that  Is  the  subject  of  an  expungement 
order  under  subaectlon  (c),  shall  not  l>e  con- 
sidered a  conviction  for  the  purpose  of  a  dls- 
quallficatlim  or  a  disability  imposed  by  law 
upon  conviction  of  a  crime,  or  for  any  other 
purpoae. 

"(c)  BzruiranfBrr  op  Rrcord  op  Disposi- 
noH.— If  the  case  against  a  person  fotmd 
guilty  of  an  offense  imder  section  404  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  (21  UJ3.C.  844)  is 
the  subject  of  a  disposition  under  subaectlon 
(a),  and  the  person  was  leas  than  twenty-one 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  the 
court  shall  enter  an  expungement  order 
upon  the  application  of  such  person.  The 
expungement  order  shall  direct  that  there 
be  expunged  from  all  official  records,  except 
the  nonpublic  records  referred  to  in  sutMec- 
tlon  (b),  all  references  to  his  arrest  for  the 
offense,  the  institution  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  him,  and  the  results  thereof. 
The  effect  of  the  order  shall  be  to  restore 
sacYi  person,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
law,  to  the  status  he  occupied  before  such 
arrest  or  institution  of  criminal  proceedings. 
A  person  concerning  whom  such  an  order 
has  been  entered  shall  not  be  held  thereaf- 
ter under  any  provision  of  law  to  be  guilty 
of  perjury,  false  swearing,  or  making  a  false 
statement  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  recite 
or  aclmowledge  such  arrests  or  institution 
of  criminal  proceedings,  or  the  results  there- 
of. In  response  to  an  inquiry  made  of  him 
for  any  purpose. 

"SUBCHAPTER  B— PINES 

"Sec. 

"3611.  Payment  of  a  fine. 
"3612.  Collection  of  an  unpaid  fine. 
"3613.  Lien  provisions  for  satisfaction  of  an 
unpaid  fine. 

"SUBCHAPTER  B— PINES 
"S  3611.  Payment  of  a  fine 

"A  person  who  has  l)een  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  227  shall  pay  the  fine 
immediately,  or  by  the  time  and  methcxl 
specified  by  the  sentencing  court,  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court.  The  clerk  shall  forward 
the  payment  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

"9  3612.  Collection  of  an  unpaid  fine 

"(a)  Certipication  op  Imposition.— If  a 
fine  is  imposed,  the  sentencing  court  shall 
promptly  certify  to  the  Attorney  General— 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  [>erson  fined; 

"(2)  his  last  known  address; 

"(3)  the  docket  numl>er  of  the  case; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

"(5)  the  time  and  method  of  payment 
specified  by  the  court; 

"(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine;  and 

"(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  uniMdd. 

The  court  shall  thereafter  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  amount  of  any 
subsequent  payment  that  the  court  may  re- 
ceive with  respect  to,  and  the  nature  of  any 
subsequent  remission  or  modification  of,  a 
fine  concerning  which  certification  has  pre- 
viously been  issued. 

"(b)  Rkspomsibiutt  por  Collectioh.- 
The  Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible 
for  collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  l>een  issued  as  pro- 
vided hi  subsection  (a).  An  order  of  restitu- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  3556,  does  not 
create  any  right  of  action  against  the 
United  States  by  the  person  to  whom  resti- 
tution is  ordered  to  be  paid. 


■^  3613.  Lica  proirisioiis  for  satlsfartVwi  of  an 
aapaMflac 

"(a)  Lmr.— A  fine  Impoaed  punuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subch^ter  C  of  chapter 
327  is  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
upon  all  property  belonging  to  the  person 
fined.  The  lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  ttie  Judgment  and  oonttnues  tmtU 
the  liability  Is  satisfied,  remitted,  or  set 
aside,  or  until  It  becomes  unenforceable  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b).  On 
application  of  the  person  fined,  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  shaU— 

"(1)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6335  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  of  any  lien  impoaed  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of 
a  bond  dewalbed  in  secUon  6325(aK2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  or 

"(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  of  any  part  of  the  per- 
son's property  subject  to  a  lien  impoaed  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  upon  his  detemdna- 
tion  that  the  fair  market  value  of  that  part 
of  such  property  remaining  subject  to  and 
available  to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

"(b)  Expiration  op  Lien.- A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  and  liability  to  pay  a  fine  ex- 
pires— 

"(1)  twenty  years  after  the  entry  of  the 
judgment;  or 

"(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  individual 
fined. 

The  period  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by  a 
written  agreement  between  the  person  fined 
and  the  Attorney  General.  The  nmnlng  of 
the  period  set  forth  in  paragn«>h  (1)  is  sus- 
pended during  any  interval  for  which  the 
running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for  col- 
lection of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pursu- 
ant to  section  6503(b),  6503(c),  6503(f),  or 
7508(aKlKI)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b).  6503(c).  6503(g). 
or  7508(aKl)(I)),  or  section  513  of  the  Act  of 
October  17.  1940,  54  Stat.  1190. 

"(c)  Application  op  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  sections  6323, 
other  than  6323(fK4),  6331  through  6343, 
6901,  7402,  7403.  7405,  7423  through  7426, 
7505(a),  7506.  7508,  7602  through  7605.  7622. 
7701.  and  7805  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6323.  6331  through 
6343.  6901.  7402.  7403,  7405,  7423  through 
7426,  7505(a).  7506.  7508.  7602  through  7605. 
7609,  7610,  7622.  7701.  and  7805)  and  of  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1940,  64 
Stat.  1190,  apply  to  a  fine  and  to  the  lien 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as  if  the  liability 
of  the  person  fined  were  for  an  internal  rev- 
enue tax  assessment,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  application  of  such  statutes  is 
modified  by  regulations  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  accord  with  differences  in 
the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  Por  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  references  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  "the  Secretary'  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  mean  'the  Attorney  General,"  and 
references  in  those  sections  to  'tax'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  'fine.' 

"(d)  Eppect  op  Notice  op  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  Stotes  for  the  purposes 
of  any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962,  of  the  Judg- 
ment imder  which  a  fine  is  impoaed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Inter- 


nal   Revmue    Code    of    19M    (36    VAC. 

633S<fXlXA))  and  by  subaectlon  (c). 

"SUBCHAPTER  C— IMPRISONMENT 

"Sec. 

"3621.  Imprisonment  of  a  convicted  person. 
"3622.  Temporary  release  of  a  prisoner. 
"3633.  Transfer  of  a  prlooner  to  state  au- 
thority. 
"3634.  Release  of  a  prisoner. 
"3635.  Ini^pllcablllty  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act 

"SUBCHAPTER  C— IMPRISONMENT 
"9  36X1.  Imprisenawat  of  a  cMvlctcd  ptnam 

"(a)  ComonsBn  to  Cdstodt  op  Bureau 
OP  PRisom.— A  person  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter 
337  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  until  the  explratlm  of 
the  term  tanpooed.  or  tmtU  earlier  released 
for  satisfactory  brtiavlor  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3634. 

"(b)  Place  or  Imprisohiient.— The  Bureau 
of  Prisons  shall  designate  the  place  of  the 
prisoner's  imprismunent.  The  Bureau  may 
designate  any  available  penal  or  correction- 
al facility  that  meets  twinfamim  standards  of 
health  and  habitabillty  established  by  the 
Bureau,  whether  maintained  by  the  federal 
government  or  otherwise  and  whether 
within  or  without  the  Judicial  district  ia. 
which  the  person  was  convicted,  that  the 
Bureau  determines  to  be  appropriate  and 
suitable,  considering— 

"(1)  the  resources  of  the  facility  contem- 
plated; 

"(2)  the  nature  and  drcumstanoes  of  the 
offense; 

"(3)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 

prisoner 

"(4)  any  statement  by  the  court  that  im- 
posed the  sentence— 

"(A)  concerning  the  purposes  for  which 
the  sentence  to  imprisonment  was  deter- 
mined to  be  warranted;  or 

"(B)  recommending  a  type  of  penal  or  cor- 
rectional facility  as  impropriate;  and 

"(5)  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  994(a)(2)  of  tiUe  28. 
The  Bureau  may  at  any  time,  having  regard 
for  the  same  matters,  direct  the  transfer  of 
a  prisoner  from  one  penal  or  correctional  fa- 
cility to  another.  

"(c)  Delivery  op  Order  op  CoimmiENT.- 
When  a  prisoner,  pursuant  to  a  court  order, 
is  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  person  in 
charge  of  a  penal  or  correctional  facility,  a 
copy  of  the  order  shall  be  delivered  to  such 
person  as  evidence  of  this  authority  to  hold 
the  prisoner,  and  the  original  order,  with 
the  return  endorsed  thereon,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  court  that  issued  it. 

"(d)  Delivery  op  Prisoner  por  Covki  Ap- 
pearances.—The  United  SUtes  Marshal 
shall,  without  charge,  bring  a  prisoner  into 
court  or  return  him  to  a  prison  facility  on 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  on 
written  request  of  an  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 
"9  3622.  TcMporaiy  release  of  a  priMner 

"The  Bureau  of  Prisons  may  release  a 
prisoner  from  the  place  of  his  imprisonment 
for  a  limited  period,  if  such  release  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  the  puriioees  for  which 
the  sentence  was  imposed  and  any  pertinent 
policy  statement  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  994(aX3), 
if  such  release  otherwise  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest  and  If  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  pris- 
oner will  honor  the  trust  to  be  imposed  In 
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has  not  sfttlsfftctorily  compiled  with  such  In- 
stltutlonftl  regulatlona,  he  shall  receive  no 
such  credit  toward  service  of  hta  sentence  or 
shall  receive  such  lesser  credit  ss  the 
Bureau  determines  to  be  appropriate.  The 
Bureau's  determination  shall  be  made 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  end  of  each 
year  of  the  sentence.  Such  credit  toward 
service  of  sentence  vests  at  the  time  that  it 
te  received.  Credit  that  has  vested  may  not 
later  be  withdrawn,  and  credit  that  has  not 
been  earned  may  not  later  be  granted. 

"(c)  Prx-Rxuasi  Custody.— The  Bureau 
of  PrlsiHis  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
assure  that  a  prisoner  serving  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment spends  a  reasonable  part,  not  to 
exceed  six  mcmths.  of  the  Isst  ten  percent  of 
the  term  to  be  served  under  conditions  that 
will  afford  the  prisoner  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  to  and  prepare  for  his  re- 
entry Into  the  community.  The  United 
States  Probation  System  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  offer  assistance  to  a  prisoner 
during  such  pre-release  custody. 

"(d)  ALLOnOCHT  OP  C^LOTRIlfG,  FUITDS,  AlfD 

TRAWsroRTATioH.— Upon  the  release  of  a 
prisoner  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment, the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  fur- 
nish him  with— 

"(1)  suitable  clothinr. 

"(2)  an  amount  of  money,  not  more  than 
$500.  determined  by  the  Director  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  offender  and 
the  public  interest,  unless  the  Director  de- 
termines that  the  financial  position  of  the 
offender  is  such  that  no  sum  should  be  fur- 
nished; and 

"(3)  transportation  to  the  place  of  his  con- 
viction, to  his  bona  fide  residence  within  the 
United  States,  or  to  such  other  place  within 
the  United  States  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Director. 

"(e)  Supervision  After  Release.— A  pris- 
oner whose  sentence  includes  a  term  of  su- 
pervised release  sifter  imprisonment  shall  be 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  the  su- 
pervision of  a  probation  officer  who  shall, 
during  the  term  imposed,  supervise  the 
person  released  to  the  degree  warranted  by 
the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentencing 
court.  The  term  of  supervised  release  com- 
mences on  the  day  the  person  is  released 
from  imprisonment.  The  term  runs  concur- 
rently with  any  federal.  State,  or  local  term 
of  probation  or  supervised  release  or  parole 
for  another  offense  to  which  the  person  is 
subject  or  becomes  subject  during  the  term 
of  supervised  release,  except  that  it  does  not 
run  during  any  period  in  which  the  person 
is  imprisoned,  other  than  during  limited  in- 
tervals as  a  condition  of  probation  or  super- 
vised release,  in  connection  with  a  convic- 
tion for  a  federal.  State,  or  local  crime. 
"B  3«2S.  InappUeabUtty  of  the  Adminlstrathre  Pro- 

ecdui*  Act 

"The  provisions  of  sections  554  and  555 
and  701  through  700  of  title  5.  United  Stetes 
Code,  do  not  apply  to  the  making  of  any  de- 
termination, decision,  or  order  under  this 
subchapter.";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  of  chi^ter  333: 
"I  Sg73.  DeflaltloM  for  tentcnciiif  provlsloiu 

"As  used  in  chapters  237  and  339— 

"(a)  'found  guilty'  includes  acceptance  by 
a  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  conten- 
dere; 

"(b)  'commission  of  an  offense'  includes 
the  attempted  commission  of  an  offense, 
the  consummation  of  an  offense,  and  any 
immediate  flight  after  the  commission  of  an 
offense;  and 

"(c)  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  a 
public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a 


government  agency  to  engage  in  or  niper- 
vlae  the  prevention,  detection,  investigation, 
or  prosecution  of  ftn  offense.";  ftnd 

(4)  adding  the  following  caption  and  sec- 
tional analysta  at  the  beginning  of  new 
chapter  333: 

"CHAPTER  232— MISCELLANEOUS 
SENTENaNG  PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 

"3661.  Use  of  Information  for  sentencing. 

"3663.  Conviction  records. 

"3663.  Order  of  restitution. 

"3664.  Procedure  for  issuing  order  of  restitu- 
tion. 

"3665.  Firearms  possessed  by  convicted 
felons. 

"3666.  Bribe  moneys. 

"3667.  Liquors  and  related  property;  defini- 
tions. 

"3668.  Remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ures under  liquor  laws;  posses- 
sion pending  trial. 

"3669.  Conveyance  carrying  liquor. 

"3670.  Disposition  of  conveyances  seized  for 
violation  of  the  Indian  liquor 
laws. 

"3671.  Vessels  carrying  explosives  and  steer- 
age passengers. 

"3672.  Duties  of  Director  of  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

"3673.    Definitions    for    sentencing    provi- 
sions.", 
(b)  The  ch^ter  analysis  of  Part  II  of  title 

18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  items  relating  to  chapters  227, 

339,  and  331,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

the  following: 

"Sec. 

"227.  Sentences 3551 

'229.  Post-Sentence  Administration ..  3601 

"231.  Repealed 

"232.  Miscellaneous  Sentencing  Pro- 
visions    3661". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  235  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"§  3742.  RcTiew  of  a  lentence 

"(a)  Appbai.  bt  a  DEPENSAitT.- A  defendant 
may  fUe  a  notice  of  appeal  in  the  district 
court  for  review  of  an  otherwise  final  sen- 
tence if  the  sentence— 

"(1)  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law; 

"(2)  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 
Issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  oe4(a);  or 

"(3)  was  Imposed  for  a  felony  or  a  class  A 
misdemeanor  and  is  greater  than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble sentencing  guideline  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a)(1),  to  the  extent  that  the  sentence  in- 
cludes a  greater  fine  or  term  of  imprison- 
ment or  term  of  supervised  release  than  the 
mttTtTniim  established  in  the  guideline,  or 
includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of  proba- 
tion or  supervised  release  under  section  3563 
(bK6)  or  (bXll)  than  the  maximiim  estab- 
lished in  the  guideline;  and 

"(B)  the  sentence,  if  any.  specified  in  a 
plea  agreement  under  Rule  11  (e)(lKB)  or 
(eXlKC)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

"(b)  Affxal  by  trx  GovxRHHBirr.— The 
government  may  file  a  notice  of  appeal  in 
the  district  court  for  review  of  an  otherwise 
final  sentence  if  the  sentence— 

"(1)  was  Imposed  in  violation  of  law; 

"(3)  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 


tanied  by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  38  UJB.C.  »M(a);  or 

"(3)  was  imposed  for  a  felony  or  a  Class  A 
mtademeanor  ftnd  ta  leas  thftn— 

"(A)  the  amtenee  «>ecified  In  the  ftppUca- 
ble  aent^idng  guideline  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commlwlon  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C. 
904(aXI).  to  the  extent  that  the  sentence  in- 
cludes a  leaser  fine  or  term  of  Imprisonment 
or  term  of  supervised  release  than  the  mini- 
mum eatabUshed  In  the  guideline,  or  In- 
cludes ft  leas  limiting  condition  of  probation 
or  supervised  releftse  under  section  3563 
(bX6)  or  (bXII)  thftn  the  minlmiim  esUb- 
lished  In  the  guideline;  and 

"(B)  the  sentence,  if  any.  specified  in  a 
plea  agreement  under  Rule  11  (eXlXB)  or 
(eXlXC)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure; 

and  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor 
Qemaal  personally  u>proves  the 
filing  of  the  notice  of  appeal. 

"(c)  RacoRD  ON  Revhw.— If  a  notice  of 
appeal  is  filed  in  the  dtatrict  court  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  the  clerk  shall  certi- 
fy to  the  court  of  appeals— 

"(1)  that  portion  of  the  record  in  the  case 
that  ta  designated  as  pertinent  by  either  of 
the  parties; 

"(2)  the  presentence  report;  and 

"(3)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  proceeding. 

"(d)  CoHsiDERATioK.— Upon  review  of  the 
record,  ths  court  of  appeals  shall  determine 
whether  the  sentence— 

"( 1 )  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law; 

"(2)  was  Imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines; or 

"(3)  is  outside  the  range  of  the  applicable 
sentencing  guideline,  and  ta  unreasonable, 
having  regard  f or— 

"(A)  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  impos- 
ing a  sentence,  as  set  forth  in  chapter  227  of 
this  title;  and 

"(B)  the  reasons  for  the  imposition  of  the 
particular  sentence,  as  stated  by  the  district 
court  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3553(c). 

The  court  of  appeata  shall  give  due  regard 
to  the  opportunity  of  the  dtatrict  court  to 
Judge  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and 
shall  accept  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  dis- 
trict court  unless  they  are  clearly  erroneous. 

"(e)  Decision  and  Disposition.— If  the 
court  of  appeata  determines  that  the  sen- 
tence— 

"(1)  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law  or  im- 
posed as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  application 
of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  it  shall— 

"(A)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings;  or 

"(B)  correct  the  sentence; 

"(2)  ta  outside  the  range  of  the  applicable 
sentencing  guideline  and  ta  unreasonable,  it 
shall  state  specific  reasons  for  its  conclu- 
sions and— 

"(A)  if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  ta 
too  high  and  the  appeal  has  been  filed 
under  subsection  (a),  it  shall  set  aside  the 
sentence  and— 

"(1)  renuuid  the  case  for  imposition  of  a 
lesser  sentence; 

"(11)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings;  or 

"(ill)  Impose  a  lesser  sentence; 

"(B)  if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  ta 
too  low  and  the  appeal  has  been  filed  under 
subsection  (b).  it  shall  set  aside  the  sentence 
and— 

"(1)  remand  the  case  for  imposition  of  a 
greater  sentence; 

"(11)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings;  or 


"(III)  impoae  a  greftter  sentence:  or 
"(3)  was  not  tanpoaed  in  violfttiao  of  law  or 
impoaed  as  ft  reault  of  an  Incorrect  appllca- 
tion  of  the  sentencing  guidelinea.  and  to  not 
unreasonable.  It  shall  affirm  the  aentence.". 
(b)  The  sectional  analysta  of  chapter  335 
of  UUe  18,  United  Stfttes  Code,  to  ftmended 
by  ftdding  the  following  new  item  ftfter  the 
itemrelftting  to  section  3741: 

"3743.  Review  of  ft  sentence.". 

Sbc.  4.  Chftpter  403  of  Utle  18.  United 
Stfttea  Code,  ta  amended  as  f  oUowk 

(a)  Section  6087  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  redealgnfttlng  subaection  (c)  aa  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  subsections 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  If  the  court  finds  a  Juvenile  to  be  a 
JuvenDe  delinquent,  the  court  shall  hold  a 
dlq}06itl(m  hearing  concerning  the  appropri- 
ate disposition  no  later  than  twenty  court 
di^w  after  the  Juvenile  delinquency  hearing 
unleas  the  court  has  ordered  further  study 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e).  After  the  dispo- 
sition hearing,  and  after  considering  any 
pertinent  policy  statements  promulgated  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.  994.  the  court  may  suspend  the  find- 
ings of  Juvenile  delinquency,  enter  an  order 
of  restitution  pursuant  to  section  3556. 
place  him  on  probation,  or  commit  him  to 
official  detention.  With  respect  to  release  or 
detention  pending  an  i«>peal  or  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  after  disposition,  the 
coiut  shall  proceed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  307. 

"(b)  The  term  for  which  probation  may  be 
ordered  for  a  Juvenile  found  to  be  a  Juvenile 
delinquent  may  not  extend— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  Juvenile  who  ta  less 
than  seventeen  years  old.  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

"(A)  the  date  when  the  Juvenile  becomes 
twenty-one  years  old;  or 

"(B)  the  maximum  term  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  3561(b)  if  the  Juvenile 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult:  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  Juvenile  who  ta  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  old, 
beyond  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  three  years;  or 

"(B)  the  maximum  term  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  3561(b)  if  the  Juvenile 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult. 
The  provtaions  dealing  with  probation  set 
forth  in  sections  3563,  3564,  and  3565  are  ap- 
plicable to  an  order  placing  a  Juvenile  on 
probation. 

"(c)  The  term  for  which  official  detention 
may  be  ordered  for  a  Juvenile  found  to  be  a 
Juvenile  delinquent  may  not  extend— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  Juvenile  who  ta  less 
than  seventeen  years  old,  beyond  the  lesser 
of— 

"(A)  the  date  when  the  Juvenile  becomes 
twenty-one  years  old;  or^    

"(B)  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
that  would  be  authorized  by  section  3581(b) 
if  the  Juvenile  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
as  an  adult;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  Juvenile  who  ta  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  old— 

"(A)  who  ta  convicted  as  an  adult  would  be 
convicted  of  a  CHass  A,  B,  or  C  felony. 
t>eyond  five  years:  or 

"(B)  in  any  other  case  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

"(1)  three  years;  or 

"(11)  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
that  would  be  authorized  by  section  3581(b) 
if  the  Juvenile  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
as  an  adult.". 


(b)  Section  6041  to  repealed. 

(e)  Section  6043  to  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "parole  or"  each  place  It 
appeara  in  the  captloo  and  text;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "parolee  or". 

(d)  The  sectionftl  ftnftlyato  to  ftmended  by 
striking  out  the  Itcna  relfttlng  to  aectlona 
6041  and  6043  and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 
"6041.  Repealed. 
"6043.  Revocation  of  probation.". 

8k.  6.  The  Federal  Rules  of  CMmlnal  Pro- 
cedure are  ammdwd  fts  follows: 

(ft)  Rule  S3  to  ftmended— 

(1)  by  deleting  aubdivialon  (aXl)  ftnd  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr 

"(1)  iMFoamoii  or  asinsiicr— Sentence 
shall  be  Impoaed  without  unneoeaaary  delay, 
but  the  court  may,  upon  a  motion  that  to 
Jointly  filed  by  the  defendant  and  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  and  that  aaaerta 
ft  fftctor  importftnt  to  the  sentencing  deter- 
mination ta  not  capable  of  being  resolved  at 
that  time,  poatpooe  the  Impoeltion  of  aen- 
tence for  ft  reaaonftble  time  until  the  factor 
ta  capable  of  being  reaolved.  Prior  to  the 
sentencbig  hearing,  the  court  shall  provide 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  and  the  attor- 
ney for  the  government  with  notice  of  the 
probation  officer's  determination,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  sulMUvtalon  (cX3XB>,  of 
the  sentencing  claaaificatlons  and  sentenc- 
ing guideline  range  believed  to  be  applicable 
to  the  case.  At  the  sentencing  heartaig,  the 
court  shall  afford  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant and  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the 
probation  officer's  determination  and  on 
other  matters  relating  to  the  appropriate 
sentence.  Before  imposing  sentence,  the 
court  shall  also  afford  counsel  for  tixt  de- 
fendant an  opportimity  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant  and  shall  address  the  de- 
fendant personally  and  ask  him  if  he  wishes 
to  make  a  statemmt  in  hta  own  behalf  and 
to  present  my  information  in  mitigation  of 
the  sentence.  The  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment shall  have  an  equivalent  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  court.  Upon  a  motion  that  ta 
Jointly  fUed  by  the  defendant  and  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  government,  the  court  may 
hear  in  camera  such  a  statement  by  the  de- 
fendant, counsel  for  the  defendant,  or  the 
attorney  for  the  government."; 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  words  "right  to 
appeal"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subdivision 
(aX2)  the  words  "from  the  conviction,  of  hta 
right,  if  any,  to  obtain  review  of  the  sen- 
tence,"; 

(3)  by  deleting  "right  of  appeal"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subdivision  (aX2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "right  to  appeal  or 
right  to  obtain  review": 

(4)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
divtaion  (cXl)  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  probation  officer  shall  make  a  presen- 
tence investigation  and  report  to  the  court 
before  the  imposition  of  sentence  unless  the 
court  finds  that  there  ta  in  the  record  infor- 
mation sufficient  to  enable  the  meaningful 
exercise  of  sentencing  authority  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  3553.  and  the  coiut  explains  thta 
finding  on  the  record.": 

"(5)  by  amending  subdivision  (cX2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  RxPOHT.- The  report  of  the  presen- 
tence investigation  shall  contain— 

"(A)  information  about  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  defendant,  including 
hta  prior  criminal  record,  if  any.  hta  finan- 
cial condition,  and  any  circumstances  affect- 
ing hta  behavior  that  may  be  helpful  in  im- 
posing sentence  or  in  the  correctional  treat- 
ment of  the  defendant; 
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(7)  by  deleting  "and  costs"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subdivision  (c): 

(8)  by  »w"*"'«"g  subdivision  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  PaoBATioii.— A  sentence  of  probation 
may  be  stayed  If  an  appeal  from  the  convic- 
tion or  sentence  is  taken.  If  the  sentence  is 
stayed,  the  court  shall  fix  the  terms  of  the 
stay.":  and 

(9)  by  adding  new  subdivisions  (e)  and  (f) 
as  follows: 

"(e)  CUMHIAL  PORFHTDHX,  NOTICX  TO  VIC- 
TIMS, AMD  Ris'i'iiuiiOM.- A  sanction  Imposed 
as  (MUt  of  the  sentence  pursuant  to  18 
U.S.C.  3554,  3555,  or  3556  may.  If  an  appeal 
of  the  conviction  or  sentence  is  taken,  be 
stayed  by  the  district  court  or  by  the  court 
of  appeals  upon  such  terms  as  the  court 
finds  appropriate.  The  court  may  Issue  such 
orders  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  sanction  upon 
disposition  of  the  appeal.  Including  the  en- 
tering of  a  restraining  order  or  an  injunc- 
tion, or  requiring  a  deposit  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  the  monetary  amount  Involved  Into 
the  registry  of  the  district  court  or  execu- 
tion of  a  performance  bond. 

"(f)  DiSABiUTiES.— A  civil  or  employment 
disability  arising  under  a  Federal  statute  by 
reason  of  the  defendant's  conviction  or  sen- 
tence, may,  if  an  appeal  is  taken,  be  stayed 
by  the  district  court  or  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals upon  such  terms  as  the  court  finds  ap- 
propriate. The  court  may  enter  a  restrain- 
ing order  or  an  Injunction,  or  take  any  other 
action  that  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
protect  the  interest  represented  by  the  dis- 
ability pending  disposition  of  the  appeal.". 

(d)  RiUe  40  Is  amended  by  deleting  "3653" 
in  subdivision  (dXl)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3805". 

(e)  Rule  54  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  definition  of  "Petty 
offense"  in  subdivision  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Petty  offense'  means  a  class  B  or  C  misde- 
meanor or  an  infraction.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  definition  as  follows: 
"  'Orade'  includes  the  Issue  whether,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  3571  (Sentence  of  Fine), 
a  misdemeanor  resulted  In  the  loss  of 
human  life.". 

(f)  The  Table  of  Rules  that  precedes  Rule 
1  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Item  relating  to  Rule  35  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  words  "or  Reduction"; 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  Rule  38  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"38.  Stay  of  Execution. 

"(a)  Death. 

"(b)  Imprisonment. 

"(c)  Pine. 

"(d)  Probation. 

"(e)  Criminal  forfeiture,  notice  to  vic- 
tims, and  restitution. 

"(f)  Disabilities.". 
Sbc.  6.  The  Rules  of  Procedtire  for  the 
Trial  of  Misdemeanors  Before  United  States 
Magistrates  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  1  Is  amended  by  deleting  "(in- 
cluding petty  offenses)". 

(b)  Rule  9  is  amended  by  deleting  "as  de- 
fined in  title  18,  U.S.C..  S  1(3)". 

(c)  A  new  Rule  12  Is  added  at  the  end 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"Rale  11  Defliilttoiu 

"As  used  In  these  rules— 

"(1)  'minor  offense'  means  a  misdemeanor 
or  an  infraction; 

"(2)  'petty  offense'  means  a  CHass  B  or  C 
misdemeanor  or  an  Infraction.". 

(d)  The  Table  of  Rules  that  precedes  Rule 
1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 


"12.  Definitions". 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  57: 

"CHAPTER  58-UNlTBD  STATES  SENTENCING 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 
"991.  United  States  Sentencing  Commission: 

Establishment  and  Purpose. 
"992.  Terms  of  Office;  Compensation. 
"993.  Powers  and  Duties  of  CHiairman. 
"994.  Duties  of  the  Commission. 
"995.  Powers  of  the  Commission. 
"996.  Director  and  Staff. 
"997.  Annual  Report. 
"998.  Definitions. 
"9  Ml.  United  States  SenUndng  Commiaalon;  es- 

tabllshment  and  purpose 

"(a)  There  is  established  as  an  independ- 
ent commission  In  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
United  States  a  United  SUtes  Sentencing 
Commission  which  shall  consist  of  seven 
voting  members  and  one  nonvoting  member. 
The  President,  after  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  Judges,  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, defense  attorneys,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, senior  citizens,  victims  of  crime,  and 
others  Interested  In  the  criminal  Justice 
process,  shall  appoint  the  voting  members 
of  the  Commission,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Chairman. 
Not  more  than  four  of  the  memljers  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party.  The  Attorney  General,  or 
his  designee,  shall  be  an  ex  officio,  nonvot- 
ing member  of  the  Commission.  The  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  from  the  Commission 
by  the  President  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  In  office  or  for  other  good 
cause  shown. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Commission  are  to— 

"(1)  establish  sentencing  policies  and  prac- 
tices for  the  federal  criminal  Justice  system 
that— 

"(A)  assure  the  meeting  of  the  purposes  of 
sentencing  as  set  forth  In  section  3553(a)(2) 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code; 

"(B)  provide  certainty  and  fairness  in 
meeting  the  purposes  of  sentencing,  avoid- 
ing unwarranted  sentencing  disparities 
among  defendants  with  similar  records  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  similar  criminal 
conduct  while  maintaining  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  permit  individualized  sentences 
when  warranted  by  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  not  taken  Into  account  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  general  sentencing  practices; 

"(C)  reflect,  to  the  extent  practicable,  ad- 
vancement In  knowledge  of  human  l>ehavlor 
as  It  relates  to  the  criminal  Justice  process: 
and 

"(2)  develop  means  of  measuring  the 
degree  to  which  the  sentencing,  penal,  and 
correctional  practices  are  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  purposes  of  sentencing  as  set  forth 
In  section  3553(aX2)  of  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code. 
"§  992.  Ternii  of  office;  compeniation 

"(a)  The  voting  members  of  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  six-year  terms,  except  that  the 
Initial  terms  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  staggered  so  that— 

"(1)  two  members.  Including  the  chair- 
man, serve  terms  of  six  years; 

"(2)  three  members  serve  terms  of  four 
years:  and 


"(3)   two  members  atm  terms  of  two 


"(b>  No  voting  membM-  may  aerve  more 
than  two  full  terms.  A  voting  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  that  oecun  before 
the  expintiOD  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predeceawr  was  appointed  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(c)  Each  voting  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  compensated  during  the  term 
of  office  as  a  member  of  the  CkunmisBion  at 
the  rate  at  which  Judges  of  the  United 
States  courts  of  appeals  are  compensated.  A 
Federal  Judge  may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  without  resigning  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  Federal  Judge. 
"t  993.  Powcia  and  datics  of  Chairman 

"The  Chairman  shall— 

"(a)  call  and  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Commission:  and 

"(b)  direct— 

"(1)  the  preparation  of  requests  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission:  and 

"(2)  the  use  of  funds  made  available  to  the 
Commission. 
"8  994.  Dutic*  of  the  Conunisaioa 

"(a)  The  Commission,  by  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  four  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  pursuant  to  its  rules  and  regulations 
and  consistent  with  all  pertinent  provisions 
of  this  title  and  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  promulgate  and  distribute  to  all  courts 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the  United 
SUtes  Probation  System— 

"(1)  guidelines,  as  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, for  use  of  a  sentencing  court  in  deter- 
mining the  sentence  to  be  Imposed  in  a 
criminal  case,  including- 

"(A)  a  determination  whether  to  impose  a 
sentence  to  probation,  a  fine,  or  a  term  of 
imprisonment; 

"(B)  a  determination  as  to  the  appropriate 
amount  of  a  fine  or  the  appropriate  length 
of  a  term  of  probation  or  a  term  of  impris- 
onment; 

"(C)  a  determination  whether  a  sentence 
to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  should  include  a 
requirement  that  the  defendant  be  placed 
on  a  term  of  supervised  release  after  impris- 
onment, and.  if  so,  the  appropriate  length  of 
such  a  term;  and 

"(D)  a  determination  whether  multiple 
sentences  to  terms  of  imprisonment  should 
be  ordered  to  nm  concurrently  or  consecu- 
tively; 

"(2)  general  policy  sUtements  regarding 
application  of  the  guidelines  or  any  other 
aspect  of  sentencing  or  sentence  Implemen- 
Utlon  that  In  the  view  of  the  Commission 
would  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3553(aK2)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  including  the  appropriate  use  of— 

"(A)  the  sanctions  set  forth  In  sections 
3554,  3555.  and  3556  of  title  18; 

"(B)  the  conditions  of  probation  and  su- 
pervised release  set  forth  in  sections  3563(b) 
and  3583(d)  of  title  18; 

"(C)  the  sentence  modification  provisions 
set  forth  in  sections  3563(c).  3573.  and 
3582(c)  of  title  18; 

"(D)  the  authority  granted  under  rule 
ll(eX2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  accept  or  reject  a  plea  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  rule  11(e)(1); 
and 

"'(E)  the  temporary  release  provisions  set 
forth  in  section  3622  of  title  18.  and  the  pre- 
release custody  provisions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3624(c)  of  title  18;  and 

"(3)  guidelines  or  general  policy  state- 
ments regarding  appropriate  use  of  the  pro- 
bation revocation  provisions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3565  of  title  18,  and  the  provisions  for 


modlficatlnn  of  the  term  or  condltlopa  of 
probatioa  or  sopervlaed  release  set  forth  In 
sections  3S«3(c).  S5M(d).  and  WSMe)  of  title 
18. 

"(b)  The  CommlMloa.  in  the  guklellnes 
promulgated  pumiant  to  subsection  (aXl). 
shall,  for  each  category  of  offense  Involving 
each  categray  of  defendant,  estaldlsh  a  sni- 
tendng  range  that  is  consistent  with  all  per- 
tinent provisions  of  tiUe  18.  United  States 
Code.  If  a  sentence  specified  by  the  guide- 
lines includes  a  term  of  imprisonment,  the 
m^'gitwiinn  of  the  range  established  for  such 
a  term  shall  not  exceed  the  minimum  of 
that  range  by  more  than  25  percent. 

"(c)  The  Commission,  in  establishing  cate- 
gories of  offenses  for  use  in  the  guidelines 
and  policy  statements  governing  the  imposi- 
Uon  of  sentences  of  probation,  a  fine,  or  im- 
prisonment, governing  the  imposition  of 
other  authorized  sanctions,  governing  the 
size  of  a  fine  or  the  length  of  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, imprisonment,  or  supervised  release, 
and  governing  the  conditions  of  probation, 
supervised  release,  or  imprisonment,  shall 
consider  whether  the  following  matters, 
among  others,  have  any  relevance  to  the 
nature,  extent,  place  of  service,  or  other  in- 
cidents of  an  appropriate  sentence,  and 
shall  take  them  into  account  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  have  relevance— 

"(1)  the  grade  of  the  offense; 

"(2)  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
offense  was  committed  which  mitigate  or 
aggravate  the  seriousness  of  the  offense: 

"(3)  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  harm 
caused  by  the  offense.  Including  whether  It 
Involved  property.  Irreplaceable  property,  a 
person,  a  ntunber  of  persons,  or  a  breach  of 
public  trust: 

"(4)  the  community  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offense; 

"'(5)  the  public  concern  generated  by  the 
offense; 

""(6)  the  deterrent  effect  a  particular  sen- 
tence may  have  on  the  commission  of  the 
offense  by  others;  and 

"'(7)  the  current  Incidence  of  the  offense 
in  the  community  and  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

"(d)  The  Commission  In  esUbllshing  cate- 
gories of  defendants  for  use  in  the  guide- 
lines and  policy  sUtements  governing  the 
imposition  of  sentences  of  probation,  a  fine, 
or  imprisonment,  governing  the  imposition 
of  other  authorized  sanctions,  governing  the 
size  of  a  fine  or  the  length  of  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, imprisonment,  or  supervised  release, 
and  governing  the  conditions  of  probation, 
supervised  release,  or  imprisonment,  shall 
consider  whether  the  following  matters, 
among  others,  with  respect  to  a  defendant, 
have  any  relevance  to  the  nature,  extent, 
place  of  service,  or  other  incidents  of  an  ap- 
propriate sentence,  and  shall  take  them  Into 
account  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
have  relevance— 

"(l)age; 

"(2)  education; 

'"(3)  vocational  skills; 

"'(4)  mental  and  emotional  condition  to 
the  extent  that  such  condition  mitigates  the 
defendant's  culpability  or  to  the  extent  that 
such  condition  is  otherwise  plainly  relevant; 

"(5)  physical  condition.  Including  drug  de- 
pendence; 

"(6)  previous  employment  record: 

"(7)  family  ties  and  responsibilities; 

"(8)  community  ties; 

"(9)  role  in  the  offense; 

"(10)  criminal  history;  and 

"(11)  degree  of  dependence  upon  criminal 
activity  for  a  livelihood. 


The  CnmmlMtep  Aall  aaure  that  the 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  are  entire- 
ly neutral  as  to  the  race,  sex.  national 
origin,  creed,  and  socioeconomic  status  of 
offenders. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
guklellnes  and  policy  statements.  In  recom- 
mending a  term  of  imprisonment  or  length 
of  a  term  of  taaprlsonmait.  reflect  the  gen- 
eral inapproprlateneas  of  considering  the 
education,  vocational  skllla.  employment 
record,  family  ties  and  responsibilities,  and 
community  ties  of  the  defendant 

"(f)  The  Coramlaskm.  in  promulgating 
guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection  (aXl). 
shall  promote  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 991(bXl).  with  particular  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  991(bXlXB) 
for  providing  certainty  and  fairness  in  sen- 
tendng  and  reducing  unwarranted  sentence 
disparities. 

"(g)  The  Commission,  In  the  course  of  pro- 
mulgating guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aXl)  to  meet  the  purposes  of  sentencing  as 
set  forth  \n  section  3553(aH2)  of  UUe  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  review  the  nature 
and  capacity  of  the  penal,  correctional,  and 
other  facilities  and  services  available,  and 
shall  make  recoounendatlons  concerning 
any  change  or  expansion  in  the  nature  or 
capacity  of  such  facilities  and  services  that 
might  become  necessary  as  a  result  of  the 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that 
the  guidelines  will  specify  a  sentence  to  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  at  or  near  the  maxi- 
mum term  authorized  by  section  3581(b)  of 
tiUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  categories 
of  defendants  In  which  the  defendant  is 
eighteen  years  old  or  older  and— 

"(1)  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  that 
is— 

"•(A)  a  crime  of  violence;  or 

"'(B)  an  offense  described  in  section  841, 
952(a),  955,  or  959  of  title  21,  United  SUtes 
Code;  and 

"(2)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  two 
or  more  prior  felonies,  each  of  which  Is — 

"(A)  a  crime  of  violence;  or 

"(B)  an  offense  described  In  section  841, 
952(a),  955,  or  959  of  title  21,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

""(1)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
guidelines  will  specify  a  sentence  to  a  sub- 
stantial term  of  imprisonment  for  categories 
of  defendants  in  which  the  defendant— 

'"(1)  has  a  history  of  two  or  more  prior 
Federal  or  State  felony  convictions  for  of- 
fenses committed  on  different  occasions; 

"(2)  committed  the  offense  as  part  of  a 
pattern  of  criminal  conduct  from  which  he 
derived  a  substantial  portion  of  his  income; 

"(3)  committed  the  offense  in  furtherance 
of  a  conspiracy  with  three  or  more  persons 
engaging  in  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activi- 
ty in  which  the  defendant  participated  In  a 
managerial  or  supervisory  capacity; 

"(4)  committed  a  crime  of  violence  that 
constitutes  a  felony  while  on  release  pend- 
ing trial,  sentence,  or  appeal  from  a  Federal. 
SUte,  or  local  felony  for  which  he  was  ulti- 
mately convicted;  or 

"(5)  committed  a  felony  that  is  set  forth 
In  section  401  or  1010  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  841  and  960).  ahd  that  in- 
volved trafficking  in  a  substantial  quantity 
of  a  controlled  substance. 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  Insure  that  the 
guidelines  reflect  the  general  appropriate- 
ness of  Imposing  a  sentence  other  than  Im- 
prisonment in  many  cases  In  which  the  de- 
fendant is  a  first  offender  who  has  not  been 
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report  to  the  Congress  any  amendments  of 
the  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (aKI),  and  a  report  of  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  the  amended  guidelines  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  Commission  reports  them,  except 
to  the  extent  the  effective  date  is  enlarged 
or  the  guidelines  are  disapproved  or  modi- 
fied by  Act  of  Congress. 

"(o)  The  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  shall  submit  to  Congress  an  analysis 
and  recommendations  concerning  maximum 
utilization  of  resources  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Federal  prison  population.  Such 
report  shall  be  based  upon  consideration  of 
a  variety  of  alternatives,  including— 
"(1)  modernization  of  existing  facilities: 
"(2)  iiunate  classification  and  periodic 
review  of  such  classification  for  use  in  plac- 
ing inmates  in  the  least  restrictive  facility 
necessary  to  ensure  adequate  security;  and 

"(3)  use  of  existing  Federal  facilities,  such 
as  those  currently  within  military  jurisdic- 
tion. 

'•(p)  The  Commission  shall  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  sentencing  guidelines  on  pros- 
ecutorial discretion,  plea  bargaining,  dis- 
parities in  sentencing,  and  the  use  of  incar- 
ceration, and  shall,  by  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, issue  a  report  of  its  findings  to  all 
appropriate  courts,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Congress.' 

"(q)  The  Commission,  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  of  1982,  and  thereafter  when- 
ever it  finds  it  advisable,  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress  that  it  raise  or  lower  the 
grades,  or  otherwise  modify  the  maximum 
penalties,  of  those  offenses  for  which  such 
an  adjustment  appears  appropriate. 

"(r)  The  Commission  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  any  petition  filed  by  a  defend- 
ant requesting  modification  of  the  guide- 
lines utilized  in  the  sentencing  of  such  de- 
fendant, on  the  basis  of  changed  circum- 
stances unrelated  to  the  defendant,  includ- 
ing changes  in— 

"(1)  the  community  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offense; 

•'(2)  the  public  concern  generated  by  the 
offense:  and 

"(3)  the  deterrent  effect  particular  sen- 
tences may  have  on  the  commission  of  the 
offense  by  others. 

Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
filing  of  such  petition  the  Commission  shall 
provide  written  notice  to  the  defendant 
whether  or  not  it  has  approved  the  petition. 
If  the  petition  is  disapproved  the  written 
notice  shall  contain  the  reasons  for  such 
disapproval.  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  at  least  annually  an  analy- 
sis of  such  written  notices. 

"(8)  The  Commission,  in  promulgating 
general  policy  statements  regarding  the  sen- 
tencing modification  provisions  in  section 
3582(c)(2)  of  title  18.  shall  describe  what 
should  be  considered  extraordinary  and 
compelling  reasons  for  sentence  reduction, 
including  the  criteria  to  be  applied  and  a  list 
of  specific  examples.  Rehabilitation  of  the 
defendant  alone  shall  not  be  considered  an 
extraordinary  and  compelling  reason. 

"(t)  If  the  Commission  reduces  the  term 
of  imprisonment  recommended  in  the  guide- 
lines applicable  to  a  particular  offense  or 
category  of  offenses,  it  shall  specify  by  what 
amount  the  sentences  of  prisoners  serving 
terms  of  imprisonment  that  are  outside  the 
applicable  guideline  ranges  for  the  offense 
may  be  reduced  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  reduction. 


"(u)  The  Commiaaion  shall  ensure  that 
the  general  policy  statements  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (aK2)  include  a 
policy  limiting  consecutive  terms  of  impris- 
onment for  an  offense  involving  a  violation 
of  a  general  prohibition  and  for  an  offense 
involving  a  violation  of  a  specific  prohibi- 
tion encompassed  within  the  general  prohi- 
bition. 

•'(V)  The  appropriate  judge  or  officer  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  each  sentence  imposed  a  written  report 
of  the  sentence,  the  offense  for  which  it  is 
imposed,  the  age,  race,  and  sex  of  the  of- 
fender, information  regarding  factors  made 
relevant  by  the  guidelines,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Commission  finds  appro- 
priate. The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
Congress  at  least  annually  an  analysis  of 
these  reports  and  any  recommendation  for 
legislation  that  the  Commission  concludes  Is 
warranted  by  that  analysis. 

"(w)  The  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5,  relating  to  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  public  hearing  procedure,  shall 
apply  to  the  promulgation  of  guidelines  piu-- 
suant  to  this  section. 
"§  995.  Powers  of  the  Clommiuion 

"(a)  The  Commission,  by  vote  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  present  and  voting,  shall 
have  the  power  to— 

"(1)  establish  general  policies  and  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Commission  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  salary  and  duties 
of  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission,  who  shall  serve  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
highest  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  pay  rates 
(5  U.S.C.  5332); 

"(3)  deny,  revise,  or  ratify  any  request  for 
regular,  supplemental,  or  deficiency  appro- 
priations prior  to  any  submission  of  such  re- 
quest to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Chairman; 

"(4)  procure  for  the  Commission  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

"(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  instrumentalities  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor; 

"(6)  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31 
U.S.C.  529),  enter  into  and  perform  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements, 
and  other  transactions  as  may  he  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  edu- 
cational institution,  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion: 

"(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  SUtes  (31  U.S.C.  655(b)); 

"(8)  request  such  information.  daU,  and 
reports  from  any  federal  agency  or  judicial 
officer  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  require  and  as  may  be  produced  con- 
sistent with  other  law; 

"(9)  monitor  the  performance  of  proba- 
tion officers  with  regard  to  sentencing  rec- 
ommendations, including  application  of  the 
Sentencing  Commission  guidelines  and 
policy  sutement£: 


"(10)  Issue  instructions  to  probation  offi- 
cers concerning  the  application  of  Commis- 
sion guidelines  and  policy  statements; 

"(11)  arrange  with  the  head  of  any  other 
federal  agency  for  the  performance  by  such 
agency  of  any  function  of  the  Commission, 
with  or  without  reimbursement; 

"(12)  esUbllsh  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  within  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  and  infor- 
mation center  for  the  collection,  prepara- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  information  on 
federal  sentencing  practices; 

"(B>  assisting  and  serving  In  a  consulting 
capacity  to  federal  courts,  departments,  and 
agencies  in  the  development,  maintenance, 
and  coordination  of  sound  sentencing  prac- 
tices: 

"(13)  collect  systematically  the  daU  ob- 
tained from  studies,  research,  and  the  em- 
pirical experience  of  public  and  private 
agencies  concerning  the  sentencing  process; 

"(14)  publish  daU  concerning  the  sentenc- 
ing process; 

"(15)  collect  systematically  and  dissemi- 
nate information  concerning  sentences  actu- 
ally imposed,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
sentences  to  the  factors  set  forth  In  section 
3553(a)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 

"(16)  collect  systematically  and  dissemi- 
nate information  regarding  effectiveness  of 
sentences  Imposed; 

"(17)  devise  and  conduct,  in  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  continuing  studies  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  sentencing  field; 

"(18)  devise  and  conduct  periodic  training 
programs  of  Instruction  in  sentencing  tech- 
niques for  judicial  and  probation  personnel 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  sen- 
tencing process; 

"(19)  study  the  feasibility  of  developing 
guidelines  for  the  disposition  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents; 

"(20)  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
concerning  modification  or  enactment  of 
sUtutes  relating  to  sentencing,  penal,  and 
correctional  matters  that  the  Commission 
finds  to  be  necessary  and  advisable  to  carry 
out  an  effective,  humane,  and  rational  sen- 
tencing policy; 

"(21)  hold  hearings  and  call  witnesses  that 
might  assist  the  Commission  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  or  duties;  and 

"(22)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
required  to  permit  federal  courts  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  under  section  3553(a) 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  to 
permit  others  involved  in  the  federal  crimi- 
nal justice  system  to  meet  their  related  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  such 
other  powers  and  duties  and  shall  perform 
such  other  functions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and 
may  delegate  to  any  member  or  designated 
person  such  powers  as  may  be  appropriate 
other  than  the  power  to  esUblish  general 
policy  sUtemenU  and  guidelines  pursuant 
to  section  994(a)  (1)  and  (2),  the  issuance  of 
general  policies  and  promulgation  of  rules 
and  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  and  the  decisions  as  to 
the  factors  to  l>e  considered  In  establish- 
ment of  categories  of  offenses  and  offenders 
pursuant  to  section  994(b).  The  Commission 
shall  coordinate  lU  activities  under  subsec- 
tions (a)(9),  (a)(10),  (a)(ll),  (a)(12),  (a>(13), 
(a>(14),  (a)(15),  (a)(16),  (a)(17).  and  (a)(18). 
to  the  extent  practicable,  with  any  related 
activities  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  un- 
necessary duplication. 


"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
each  federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  information  available 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the 
Commission  in  the  execution  of  its  func- 
tions. 

"(d)  A  simple  majority  of  the  membership 
then  serving  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business.  Other  than  for  the 
promulgation  of  guidelines  and  policy  sUte- 
ments  pursuant  to  section  994,  the  Commis- 
sion may  exercise  lU  powers  and  fulfill  its 
duties  by  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of 
the  members  present. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  Commission  shall  maintain  and  make 
available  for  public  inspection  a  record  of 
the  final  vote  of  each  member  of  any  action 
taken  by  it. 
*'8  996.  Director  and  (tafT 

"(a)  The  Staff  Director  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  persons  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  perform  other  duties  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  The  SUff  Director  shall,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commission,  appoint 
such  officers  and  employees  as  are  neces- 
sary in  the  execution  of  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  The  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  part  III  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  except  the  following  chapters: 
81  (Compensation  for  Work  Injuries),  83 
(Retirement),  85  (Unemployment  Compen- 
sation). 87  (Life  Insurance),  89  (Health  In- 
surance), and  91  (Conflicts  of  Interest). 
"§  997.  Annual  report 

"The  Commission  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Congress,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 
"S  998.  Derinitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter— 

"(a)  'Commission'  means  the  United 
SUtes  Sentencing  Commission: 

"(b)  'Commissioner'  means  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission; 

"(c)  'guidelines'  means  the  guidelines  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  994(a)  of  this  title;  and 

"(d)  'rules  and  regulations'  means  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  995  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  57 
the  following  new  item: 
"58.  United  SUtes  Sentencing  Com- 
mission       991". 

REPEALERS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  repealed: 

(1)  section  1: 

(2)  chapter  309; 

(3)  chapter  311; 

(4)  chapter  314; 

(5)  sections  4281,  4283,  and  4284;  and 

(6)  chapter  402. 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  1  in  the 
sectional  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read:  "1. 
Repealed.". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  items  relating  to— 

(1)  chapters  309  and  311  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"309.  Repealed. 
"311.  Repealed."; 


and 

(2)  chapter  314  to  read  as  follows: 
■'314.  Repealed.". 

(d)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  31S 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  amending  the  Items  relating  to— 

(1)  section  4281  to  read: 
"4281.  Repealed."; 

and 

(2)  sections  4283  and  4284  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-4283.  Repealed. 
"4284.  Repealed.". 

(e)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  402  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  Part  IV  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"402.  Repealed.". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Sections  404(b)  and  409  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  UJS.C.  844(b) 
and  849)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  404(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  844(a))  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  designation  "(a)"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sulssection. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONrORKING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
212(a)(9)  (8  U.S.C.  1182(aK9))  is  amended  to 
read:  "An  alien  who  would  be  excludable  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  of  an  offense  for 
which  the  sentence  actually  imposed  did  not 
exceed  a  term  of  Imprisonment  in  excess  of 
six  months,  or  who  would  be  excludable  as 
one  who  admits  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fense for  which  a  sentence  not  to  exceed 
one  year's  imprisonment  might  have  been 
imposed  on  him,  may  be  granted  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  if  otherwise 
admissible:  Provided,  That  the  alien  has 
committed  only  one  such  offense,  or  admiU 
the  commission  of  acts  which  constitute  the 
essential   elements   of   only   one   such   of- 

(b)  Section  242(h)  (8  U.S.C.  1252(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  "supervised  release." 
after  "parole,". 

Sec.  U.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September 
28,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  460k-3)  is  amended  by 
deleting  "petty  offense  (18  U.S.C.  1)"  and 
substituting  "misdemeanor". 

Sec.  12.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  October  8, 
1964  (16  U.S.C.  460n-8)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  deleting 
"commissioner"  each  place  it  appears  and 
substituting  "magistrate";  and 

(b)  in  the  second  paragraph,  by  amending 
the  first  sentence  to  read:  "The  functions  of 
the  magistrate  shall  Include  the  trial  and 
sentencing  of  persons  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  misdemeanors  and  Infractions  as 
defined  in  section  3581  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code." 

Sec.  13.  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  924(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
".  and  shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as  the 
Board  of  Parole  shall  determine". 

(b)  Section  1161  is  amended  by  deleting 
"3618"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3669". 

(c)  Section  1761(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
",  supervised  release,"  after  "parole". 

(d)  Section  1963  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  "(1)  any 
Interest  he  has  acquired"  and  all  through 
the  end  of  the  subsection  and  substituting 

"the  property  described  in  section  3554  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  that  section."; 
and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(e)  Section  30O6A  is  amended— 
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or  an  infraction". 

S173(3)  is  amended  by  deleting 
as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of 
substituting  "Cnass  B  or  C 
or  an  infraction". 
3401  is  amended— 

subsection  (g):  and 
subsection  (h).  by  deleting  "petty  of- 
substituting  "Class  B  or  C 
case,  or  infraction  case.". 
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pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(1),"  after  "con- 
seQuences  thereof. 

(1)  Section  4331  is  amended  by  deleting 
"parole  or". 

(m)  Section  4361(b)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "Parole  Board"  and  substituting  "Sen- 
tencing Commission". 

(n)  Section  5002  is  amended  by  deleting 
""Board  of  Parole,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Youth  Division,"  and  substituting  ""United 
States  Sentencing  Commission,". 

Sac.  14.  The  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  401  (21  U.S.C.  841)  is  amend- 
ed^ 

(1)  in  subsection  (bXlKA).  by  deleting  the 

(2)  in  subsection  (bKlXB),  by  deleting  the 
l&st  sentence 

(3)  in  subsection  (bK3),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence; 

(4)  in  subsection  (bK4).  by  deleting  "'sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of",  and  by  adding  "and 
section  3607  of  tiUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code" 
after  ••404"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (bK5),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence;  and 

(6)  by  repealing  sulisection  (c). 

(b)  Section  405  (21  U.S.C.  845)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  "(I)"  the 
second  place  it  appears,  and  by  deleting  '", 
and  (2)  at  least  twice  any  special  parole 
term  authorized  by  section  401(b),  for  a  first 
offense  involving  the  same  controlled  sub- 
stance and  schedule";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  deleting  "(1)"  the 
second  place  it  appears,  and  by  deleting  "'. 
and  (2)  at  least  three  times  any  special 
parole  term  authorized  by  section  401(b), 
for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  involving 
the  same  controlled  substance  and  sched- 
ule". 

(c)  Section  408(c)  (21  U.S.C.  848(C))  is 
amended  by  deleting  ""and  section  4202  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  15.  The  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et 
seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  1010  (21  U.S.C.  960)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bXl),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence; 

(2)  in  subsection  (bX2),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence;  and 

(b)  Section  1012(a)  (21  U.S.C.  962(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  16.  Section  114(b)  of  tiUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ",  super- 
vised release,"  after  "parole". 

Sec.  17.  Section  5871  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5871)  Is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  ",  and  shall  become  eligible 
for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  de- 
termine". 

Sec.  18.  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  509  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  deleting  "";  and" 
and  substituting  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  repealing  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Section  591(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"petty  offense"  and  substituting  "Class  B  or 

C  misdemeanor  or  an  infraction". 

(c)  Section  2901  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (e).  by  deleting  "section" 
and  substituting  '"section  3581";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)(3).  by  adding  "',  super- 
vised release."  after  "parole",  and  by  adding 
"supervised  release."  after  "parole.". 

Sec.  19.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  (29  U.S.C.  504(a))  and  section  411(a)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 


Act  of  1974  (39  U.8.C.  1111(a))  are  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  deleting  ""Board  of  Parole  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice"  and 
substituting  "if  the  offense  is  a  Federal  of- 
fense, the  sentencing  Judge  or,  if  the  offense 
is  a  State  or  local  offense,  on  motion  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  district  in 
which  the  offense  was  committed": 

(b)  by  adding  ",  pursuant  to  sentencing 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  994(a),"; 

(c)  by  deleting  '"Board"  and  "Board's"  and 
substituting  ""court"  and  "court's",  respec- 
tively; and 

(d)  by  deleting  "an  administrative"  and 
substituting  "a". 

Sec.  20.  Section  411(cX3)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  llll(cK3))  is  amended  by  adding  ""or 
supervised  release"  after  ""parole". 

Sec.  21.  Section  454(b)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 
as  added  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  October 
27.  1978  (29  U.S.C.  927(b)).  is  amended  by 
deleting  "'or  parole"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  substituting  ".  parole,  or  super- 
vised release". 

Sec.  22.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  341(a)  (42  U.S.C.  257(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  SUtes  and  sen- 
tenced to  treatment"  and  "addicts  who  are 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act  (chapter  402  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code),". 

(b)  Section  343(d)  (42  U.S.C.  259(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  ""or  supervised  release" 
after  ""parole". 

Sec.  23.  Section  11507  of  title  49,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  "",  super- 
vised release,"  after  ""parole". 

Sec.  24.  Section  10(bX7)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
460(bX7))  is  amended  by  deleting  "parole" 
and  substituting  "release". 

EFFECrrVE  DA'TE 

Sec.  25.  (aXl)  This  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
beginning  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  except  that— 

(A)  the  repeal  of  chapter  402  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment;  and 

(BXi)  chapter  58  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  October  1,  1982,  which- 
ever occurs  later,  and  the  United  SUtes 
Sentencing  Commission  shall  submit  the 
initial  sentencing  guidelines  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  994(a)(1)  of  title  28  to 
the  Congress  within  eighteen  months  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  chapter;  and 

(ii)  the  sentencing  guidelines  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  994(a)(1),  and  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  3581.  3583.  and  3624  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  day  after— 

(a)  the  United  States  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion has  submitted  the  initial  set  of  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (BKi),  along  with  a  report 
sUting  the  reasons  for  the  Commission's 
recommendations; 

(b)  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  un- 
dertaken a  study  of  the  guidelines,  and  their 
potential  impact  in  comparison  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  existing  sentencing  and 
parole  release  system,  and  has,  within  three 
months  of  the  submission  of  the  guidelines. 
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reported  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its 
study:  and 

(c)  the  Congress  has  bad  six  months  after 
the  date  described  in  subclause  (a)  in  which 
to  examine  the  guidelines  and  consider  the 
reports. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  section  993(a)  of 
tiUe  38,  the  terms  of  the  first  members  of 
the  United  SUtes  Sentencing  Commission 
shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  sentencing 
guidelines  go  into  effect  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (IXBXii). 

"(bXl)  The  following  provisions  of  law  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  for  five 
years  after  the  effective  date  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual convicted  of  an  offense  or  adjudicat- 
ed to  be  a  juvenile  delinquent  before  the  ef- 
fective date  and  as  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment during  the  period  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aXlXB): 

(A)  Chapter  311  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(B)  Chapter  309  of  tiUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(C)  Sections  4254  through  4255  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(D)  Sections  5041  and  5042  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(E)  Sections  5017  through  5020  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  to  a  sentence  im- 
posed before  the  date  of  enactment. 

(F)  The  maximimi  term  of  imprisonment 
in  effect  on  the  effective  date  for  an  offense 
committed  before  the  effective  date. 

(G)  Any  other  law  relating  to  a  violation 
of  a  condition  of  release  or  to  arrest  author- 
ity with  regard  to  a  person  who  violates  a 
condition  of  release. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4202  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  term  of  office  of  a 
Commissioner  who  is  in  office  on  the  effec- 


tive date  is  extended  to  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  Parole  Commission 
shall  set  a  release  date,  for  an  individual 
who  will  be  in  its  Jurisdiction  the  day  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  that  is  the  earliest  date 
that  applies  to  the  prisoner  under  the  appli- 
cable parole  guideline.  A  release  date  set 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  set 
early  enough  to  permit  consideration  of  an 
appeal  of  the  release  date,  in  accordance 
with  Parole  Commission  procedures,  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  all  laws  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  per- 
taining to  an  individual  who  is— 

(A)  released  pursuant  to  a  provision  listed 
in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(BXi)  subject  to  supervision  on  the  day 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  or 

(ID  released  on  a  date  set  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3); 

Including  laws  pertaining  to  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  release,  revocation  of  release,  pro- 
vision of  counsel,  and  payment  of  transpor- 
Ution  costs,  shall  remain  in  effect  as  to  that 
individual  until  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence, except  that  the  district  court  shall 
determine,  in  accord  with  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  whether  release 
should  be  revoked  or  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease amended  for  violation  of  a  condition  of 
release. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 991  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
sections  4351  and  5002  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
SUtes  Parole  Conunission  or  his  designee 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  National  Institute 
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of  Corrections,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  SUtes  Parole  Commission  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Corrections  Coun- 
cil and  a  nonvoting  member  of  the  United 
SUtes  Sentencing  Commission,  ex  officio, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4351 
of  title  18.  during  that  five-year  period  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  shall  have 
seventeen  members.  Including  seven  ex  offi- 
cio members. 

REVIEW  BY  CONGRESS 

Sec.  26.  (aXl)  Four  years  after  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  994(aKl).  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3581.  3583.  and  3624  of  tiUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  go  into  effect,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
the  guidelines  in  order  to  determine  their 
Impact  and  compare  the  guideline  system 
with  the  operation  of  the  previous  sentenc- 
ing and  parole  release  system,  and.  within 
six  months  of  the  undertaking  of  such 
study,  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
its  study. 

(2)  Within  one  month  of  the  start  of  the 
study  required  under  subsection  (a),  the 
United  SUtes  Sentencing  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  detailing  the  operation  of  the  sen- 
tencing guideline  system  and  discussing  any 
problems  with  the  system  or  reforms 
needed. 

(b)  "The  Congress  shall  review  the  study 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  In 
order  to  determine— 

(1)  whether  the  sentencing  guideline 
system  has  been  effective; 

(2)  whether  any  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  sentencing  guideline  system;  and 

(3)  whether  the  parole  system  should  be 
reinsUted  in  some  form  and  the  life  of  the 
Parole  Commission  extended. 
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Note  -References  to  "(J)  (2)"  signify  a  sentence  pursuant  to  lonnei  18  USC.  « 4208(a)(2);  und»  which  the  defendant  is  gmen  an  indetenniule  senteia  and  o  ebgMe  lor  parole  at  any  tme  detennned  by  die  Boart  of  Parte. 
References  to  •■»  4209'  signify  a  sentence  pursuanl  lo  lormef  18  U.SC,  « 4209.  undei  which  young  adult  oHenders  (under  age  26)  are  given  specialized  treatment. 
References  lo  'ly^  mdlt    signify  an  indeterannale  sentence  la  pwng  offenders  under  age  22  puisuani  lo  18  U.S.C  «  5010. 
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Rivouf  Act  or  1963— 

AKD  Amaltsis 

revises  current  law  as 

of  sentencing,  the  process 

Judge  determines  the  appro- 

in  a  particular  case,  and 

to  assive  its  legality  and 


Commission  is  to  be  an  in- 

in  the  Judicial  branch 

seven  voting  members  appoint- 

with  advice  and  consent 

and  one  ex-officio.  non-voting 

Attorney  General.  The  Com- 

to  draft  guidelines  for 

judges,  talung  into  consider- 

and  offense  characteris- 

relevant  to  the  specified 

s  >ntencing.  For  each  Federal  of- 
g^delines  will  be  expected  to 
of  appropriate  sentencing 
upon  different  comblna- 
and  offense  characteris- 
of  the  guidelines  is  sul)- 
pi^blic  hearing  process  of  the  Ad- 
Procedure    Act.    The    initial 
all  subsequent  modifications, 
transmitted  by  the  Commission  to 
for  review  and  possible  modifi- 
Congressional   rejection  of 
.        they  will  be  officially  pro- 
P  ■oposed  chapter  58  of  Title  28, 


aieas 
crime 


Tiese 


(Involving,  e.g.,  recidivists, 
offenders,  first  offenders) 
proiiides  general  legislatable  guid- 
Commission  as  to  the  kind  of 
degree  of  severity  that  would 
appropriate  for  inclusion  in  the 
provisions  are  intended  to 
direction  to  the  Commission 
circumscribing  its  consideration 
countervailing   factors  as  to 
rigid.  The  provisions  are  limit- 
areas  that  otherwise  would  be 
likely  candidates  for  legislatively 
mai  datory  sentences  to  imprison- 
legl  datively  directed  presimiptions 


pi  obation. 


2.  The  guidelines 
1  "ederal  offense,  the  guidelines 

variety  of  appropriate  sentenc- 

imprisonment, 

probation— depending  upon  the 

history  and  characteristics  of  the 

the  case  and  the  particular  cir- 
i  nder  which  the  offense  is  com- 

offense.  therefore,  may  have  a 
sentencing  ranges  specified,  only 

will  fit  a  given  case.  (Proposed 

(a).) 

application  of  the  guidelines 

sentencing  hearing,  a  Judge  will 

particular   guideline   range 

applicable  to  the  offender  and  the 

will  then  be  expected  to  sen- 

the  narrow  range  specified. 

however,  sentence  above  or 


nay. 


below  the  specified  guideline  range  In  un- 
usual circumstances,  but  must  give  specific 
rcMons  for  such  a  sentence. 

c.  sxHTKNcino  omoiia 
1.  Prottation 

Probation  is  cast  by  the  bill  as  a  penalty 
in  itself,  rather  than  as  a  deferred  penalty. 
A  Judge  is  required  to  Impose  as  a  condition 
of  probation  in  a  felony  case  a  condition 
that  the  defendant  pay  a  fine  or  malie  resti- 
tution to  the  victim  or  that  he  engage  in 
community  service.  The  Judge  is  required, 
for  every  crime,  to  impose  a  prohibition 
against  the  defendants  committing  another 
crime  during  the  probationary  period.  A  va- 
riety of  potentially  useful  discretionary  con- 
ditions of  probation  (including  undertaking 
vocational  training  or  undergoing  medical 
or  psychiatric  treatment)  are  set  forth  In 
the  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  and  the  Judges.  (Pro- 
posed subchapter  B  of  chapter  227  of  Title 
18,  U.S.C.) 

2.  Fines 

The  maximum  fine  levels  under  the  bill 
are  dramatically  increased.  The  maximums 
specified  for  felonies  are  up  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  for  an  individual  defend- 
ant, and  up  to  half  a  million  dollars  for  an 
organizational  defendant,  although  the 
actual  amount  imposed  is  to  be  predicated 
upon  the  defendant's  abUity  to  pay  as  well 
as  upon  the  gravity  of  the  offense  and  relat- 
ed considerations.  (Proposed  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  227  of  Title  18  U.S.C.)  Lien  pro- 
cedures, like  those  In  the  tax  laws,  are  pro- 
vided to  assure  an  effective  means  of  collect- 
ing imposed  fines.  (Proposed  sulx:hapter  B 
of  chapter  229  of  Title  18  U.S.C.) 
3.  Imprisonment 

The  bill  makes  a  major  change  in  sen- 
tences to  imprisonment.  It  moves  to  a  deter- 
minate system,  abolishing  early  release  on 
parole  and  providing  for  the  first  time  that 
the  sentence  announced  by  the  sentencing 
Judge  will  be  for  almost  all  cases  the  sen- 
tence actually  served  by  the  defendant 
(except  for  a  potential  10  percent  credit  for 
•good  time ").  Such  sentences  will  not  need 
to  involve  the  artificially  lengthy  terms  that 
are  imposed  today  in  the  expectation  that 
they  will  be  shortened  later  by  parole  au- 
thorities. Although  early  release  on  parole 
is  abolished,  in  a  case  in  which  a  Judge  be- 
lieves that  a  defendant  should  be  supervised 
for  a  period  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  imprisonment,  he  may  order  a  term  of 
post-release  supervision.  (Proposed  subchap- 
ter D  of  chapter  227  of  Title  18  U.S.C.) 

Terms  of  imprisonment  ordinarily  will  not 
be  subject  to  later  adjustment.  However,  an 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  an  unusual- 
ly long  term  of  imprisonment.  A  defendant 
serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  longer  than 
six  years  will  be  entitled  after  six  years  to 
petition  the  sentencing  judge  for  reexam- 
ination of  the  sentence,  and  the  Judge  will 
be  empowered  to  reduce  the  sentence  upon 
a  finding  of  the  existence  of  extraordinary 
and  compelling  reasons  and  a  finding  of 
compatibility  of  such  a  reduction  with  Sen- 
tencing Commission  standards.  A  defendant 
sentenced  to  an  unusually  long  sentence 
that  is  above  the  applicable  guideline  will  be 
able  to  obtain  a  second  review,  for  which 
the  same  standards  will  apply,  after  he  has 
served  the  maximum  time  specified  in  the 
applicable  guideline.  (Proposed  18  U.S.C. 
3582  (c).) 

4.  CoUateTol  sentencing  orders 
In  addition  to  the  penalties  traditionally 
applicable,  a  court  is  empowered  by  the  bill 


to  order  a  convicted  defendant  found  guQty 
of  an  offense  causing  bodily  injury,  or  prop- 
erty damage  or  Ion.  to  make  direct  restitu- 
tion to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  even  if  a 
term  of  imprisonment  Is  also  imposed.  (Pro- 
posed 18  U.S.C.  3666.)  This  Is  not  possible 
under  current  law.  A  court  is  further  em- 
powered to  order  a  defendant  convicted  of  a 
fraud  (a  situation  in  which  an  appropriate 
amount  of  restitution  might  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  in  an  ordinary  sentencing  hearing) 
to  give  notice  of  the  conviction  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  offense  (who  may  not  be  known 
to  anyone  other  than  the  defendant)  In 
order  to  facillUte  their  bringing  of  what- 
ever private  recovery  actions  might  prove  to 
be  appropriate.  (Proposed  18  n.S.C.  3556.) 

D.  RKVIEW  PROCESS 

The  bill  contains  an  appellate  process  to 
review  sentence  propriety  in  questionable 
cases.  By  incorporating  the  appeal  proce- 
dures Into  the  general  structure  of  the 
guideline  sentencing  system,  the  amend- 
ments assure  that  the  extremes  of  sentenc- 
ing that  most  deserve  review  may  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  an  appellate  court,  with- 
out overburdening  the  c»urt  with  a  flood  of 
challenges  to  sentences  well  within  the 
bounds  of  what  would  generally  be  consid- 
ered reasonable  under  all  of  the  circum- 
stances. The  defendant  Is  permitted  to 
appeal  a  term  of  imprisonment,  a  restrictive 
condition  of  probation,  or  a  fine,  that  falls 
above  the  range  specified  In  the  applicable 
guideline,  and  to  appeal  a  restitution  order 
or  a  notice  order.  Recognizing  that  sentence 
disparity  reaches  in  two  directions,  the  bill 
also  permits  the  government,  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  to  seek  review  of  a  sentence  that 
falls  below  the  applicable  guideline  range  in 
a  case  in  which  the  Attorney  General  ap- 
proves the  filing  of  such  an  appeal.  In  both 
situations,  the  question  on  appeal  is  wheth- 
er the  sentence  imposed  Is,  under  the  cir- 
cumstance, "clearly  unreasonable".  (Pro- 
posed 18  U.S.C.  3742.) 

SERTEIfCING  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  this 
morning  cosponsoring  sentencing 
reform  legislation  introduced  by  the 
Senator     from     Massachusetts     (Mr. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  not  new.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  many  years  of  work  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Senate  approved  the  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  95  to  1  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  substantial  progress  we 
made  toward  final  enactment  of  a  bill 
in  the  last  Congress  makes  this  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  criminal 
law  legislation  before  us  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  editorial. 
February  28,  1983.  stressed  the  need 
for  the  biU.  It  stated: 

One  burglar  comes  before  Judge  A,  who 
doesn't  think  crimes  against  property  are  se- 
rious and  who  believes  that  rehabilitation  is 
the  goal  of  sentencing.  He  puts  the  offender 
on  probation  tmd  orders  psychiatric  treat- 
ment and  job  training.  A  second  burglar  of 
similar  background  comes  Ijefore  Judge  B, 
who  takes  the  crime  very  seriously  and  be- 
lieves that  judges  must  penalize  wrongdo- 
ing, protect  the  community  by  incapacitat- 
ing the  miscreant,  and  set  an  example  for 
other  would-be  burglars.  Sentence:  Eight  to 
12  years. 


Rightly  dismayed  by  such  results,  certain 
SUtes.  Maryland  among  them,  have  begun 
to  adjust  criminal  sentencing  procedures  to 
reduce  sentence  disparity  while  leaving 
Judges  some  discretion.  Congress  has  wres- 
tled with  this  question  as  part  of  an  effort 
to  revise  the  entire  Federal  criminal  code. 
But  the  revision  has  been  stalled  for  so  long 
that  legislators  have  begun  to  think  of  sal- 
vaging some  sections  by  considering  them 
separately.  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  tried  to  fash- 
ion a  separate  bill  on  sentencing  guidelines 
In  the  lame-duck  session.  Time  ran  out,  but 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  both  commit- 
tees agreed  to  consider  a  bill  early  in  this 
session. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  objective  guide- 
lines to  assist  Judges  in  sentencing.  In  the 
Maryland  experiment,  for  example,  a 
manual  has  l>een  prepared  that  assigns 
points  to  offenses  based  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  and  gives  points  to  offenders 
based  on  such  things  as  prior  record  and 
bail  or  parole  sUtus.  The  Judge  then  cross- 
indexes  these  points  to  find  the  range  of 
sentences  best  suited  to  that  offender  for 
that  crime. 

The  bill  before  Congress  would 
simply  authorize  a  commission  to  es- 
tablish guidelines.  But  many  questions 
remain  to  be  settled:  Should  the  com- 
mission consists  of  judges  or  a  varied 
group  chosen  by  the  President? 
Should  judges  be  required,  or  just 
urged,  to  follow  the  guidelines?  If  dis- 
cretion is  allowed,  should  a  defendant 
be  able  to  appeal  a  sentence  greater 
than  the  maximum  in  the  guidelines? 
Should  prosecutors  be  able  to  appeal 
sentences  below  the  minimum?  Should 
parole  be  abolished,  and  if  so,  should 
mandatory  minimimis  be  low?  What 
should  be  done  if  the  increased  imposi- 
tion of  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
overcrowds  prisons?  Should  correc- 
tions officials  then  be  authorized  to 
release  nonviolent  offenders  early? 

These  are  hard  questions,  but  com- 
promises on  each  were  considered  by 
Federal  legislators  last  December.  The 
Judiciary  Committees  have  a  full  plate 
this  session:  Banitruptcy  courts,  immi- 
gration reform,  and  help  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  priority  items.  Sen- 
tencing legislation  belongs  on  that  list. 
If  the  progress  made  during  the  last 
hours  of  the  97th  Congress  Is  any  Indi- 
cation, the  Job  can  be  done. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Congress  we 
spent  many  hours  in  an  effort  to 
answer  those  questions.  In  fact,  we 
also  made  substantial  progress  in  most 
of  the  major  areas  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee saw  a  need  for  change  in  the  bill.  I 
believe  that  had  we  processed  legisla- 
tion earlier  in  the  Congress,  we  could 
have  reached  final  agreements  with 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation  would  be 
law  today,  assuming  the  President  did 
not  veto  it  as  he  did  the  crime  bill. 

While  there  may  be  some  debate  and 
need  for  compromise  on  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  it  is  clear  that  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. We  have  the  information  we  need 


to  make  needed  changes  in  the  law. 
For  example: 

We  know  that  incarceration  for  re- 
habilitation does  not  work.  Jails  do 
not  cure  so  Imprisonment  until  a  pris- 
oner has  been  "cured"  is  a  waste  of  re- 
sources. Instead,  the  severity  of  a  pun- 
ishment should  be  directly  related  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime— a  pun- 
ishment which  fits  the  crime  is  a  fair 

S6Ilt^ilC6 . 

We  know  that  different  Judges  too 
often  impose  different  sentences  for 
the  same  crime.  As  the  Post  editorial 
points  out,  we  must  provide  greater  di- 
rection to  judges  to  prevent  such  dis- 
parity. 

We  know  that  our  present  parole 
system,  while  it  fulfills  important 
goals  including  reducing  sentence  dis- 
parity and  relieving  prison  overcrowd- 
ing, nevertheless  has  resulted  in  actual 
prison  sentences  which  are  too  often 
much  shorter  than  the  sentence  im- 
posed. Under  a  fair  and  rational 
system  the  sentence  imposed  should 
be  fair  and  correct  and  served  in  full. 

Finally,  we  know  that  prison  is  a 
more  appropriate  and  effective  pim- 
ishment  for  some  offenders  than  for 
others.  Those  repeat  or  career  offend- 
ers commit  a  significant  portion  of  all 
violent  crimes.  Dr.  Marvin  Wolfgang 
documented  the  existence  of  this 
group  in  a  study  which  began  in  1945 
and  which  found  that  6  percent  of  the 
group  studied  committed  70  percent  of 
the  total  nimiber  of  serious  crimes 
committed  by  the  entire  group  in  that 
study. 

Subsequent  studies  by  the  Rand 
Corp.  in  California  and  others  in  other 
cities  found  a  hard  core  of  about  10 
percent  of  the  criminal  population 
were  responsible  for  up  to  50  percent 
of  these  type  of  offenses. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
had  its  origins  in  legislation  intro- 
duced over  a  decade  ago.  It  has  been 
carefully  drafted  to  insure  that  it  ad- 
dresses these  and  other  changes  which 
we  luiow  are  urgently  needed. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  Democratic 
Task  Force  on  Crime  included  sentenc- 
ing reform  legislation  in  the  National 
Security  and  Violent  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1981  (S.  1455)  which  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues. 

The  sentencing  provisions  of  that 
bill  were  subsequently  incorporated 
into  consensus  bipartisan  legislation 
which  subsequently  passed  the  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  95  to  1. 

As  a  result  of  the  substantial 
progress  we  made  in  negotiating  our 
differences  with  the  House,  Chairman 
RoDiMO  gave  us  his  assurance  that  he 
would  process  ^sentencing  reform  legis- 
lation early  in  this  Congress, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
so  we  can  continue  to  progress  from 
where  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  last 
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Congress,  and  see  legislation  enacted 
into  law  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  signifi- 
cant progress,  and  I  believe  the  time  is 
ripe  again  because  we  have  the  full  as- 
surance from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  he 
will  process  this  legislation  early. 

Mr.  President,  once  again.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look 
closely  at  this  bill.  I  can  assure  you  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Judiciary  Conmiittee  chairman. 
Senator  TKOttuom.  that  we  will  proc- 
ess this  legislation  rapidly.  It  is  noth- 
ing new.  We  have  been  aroimd  the 
horn  for  a  number  of  years  on  this  leg- 
islation. I  hope  we  can  move  on  it 
quickly. 

Also.  I  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  will  be 
able  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  I 
know  he  would  like  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary (Mr.  BiOEN).  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  (Mr.  Laxalt).  and 
others  on  a  major  legislative  initiative 
to  rationalize  the  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice sentencing  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  sentencing  provisions 
of  S.  2572— the  Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Improvements  Act 
of  1982— which  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  30,  1982.  by  a  vote  of  95  to 
1.  It  was  desirable  to  make  a  few 
minor  or  technical  changes,  particular- 
ly to  conform  the  measure  to  the  re- 
cently enacted  Victim- Witness  Protec- 
tion Act. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  this  measure 
seeks  to  make  fundamental  changes  in 
the  Federal  sentencing  system  to  en- 
hance accomplishing  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  sentencing. 

The  major  features  of  this  bill  in- 
clude for  the  first  time  setting  forth 
the  purposes  of  sentencing  and  chang- 
ing the  sentencing  system  to  a  deter- 
minative system,  with  no  parole  and 
with  limited  good  time  credits.  A 
seven-member  sentencing  commission 
would  be  responsible  for  promulgating 
sentencing  guidelines,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Congress,  for  courts  to 
use  in  determining  sm  appropriate  sen- 
tence. The  court  must  explain  on  the 
trial  record  the  basis  for  passing  sen- 
tences which  are  outside  of  guidelines. 
The  Government  may  appeal  a  sen- 
tence which  is  more  lenient  than  the 
applicable  guideline,  and  the  defend- 
ant may  appeal  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  the  applicable  guideline.  So- 
called  saiety-net  provisions  are  includ- 
ed to  provide,  after  service  of  a  speci- 
fied portion  of  the  sentence,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  review  and  modification  of  a 
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in    unusual    circum- 


long    sent^Me 
stances. 

Mr.  Pres»Jent,  I  believe  we  have  an 
opportunity  this  Congress— with  the 
oocveratiot  of  Congressman  Rodiho 
and  Fish,  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judlda  -y,  respectively,  and  the  ad- 
ministration—to  accomplish  the  long- 
sought-afte  r  goals  of  this  legislation  to 
improve  FHderal  sentencing.  I  antlci- 
,he  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 

on  Criminal  Laws,  chaired 

by  Senator  Laxalt.  will  plan  and  exe- 
cute expedtious  hearings  on  the  bill 
may  approach  the  subject 
the  ideas  and  observations 
of  the  exierts  and  other  interested 
groups  con»med  with  the  subject  of 
criminal  ju  ttice  and  corrections  policy. 

__.    deliberation.    I    sincerely 

hope  we  can  successfully  proceed  with 
this  import  uit  bill. 

By  M  r.  HATFIELD  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Packwood.    Mr.    Gorton, 

Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 

MqcHBR,  and  Mr.  McClure): 

bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
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lock  was  built  in  1938. 
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for  every  billion  dollars  of  export, 
23.700  jobs  are  created.  Construction 
of  this  new  lock  should  vastly  improve 
our  ability  to  move  cargo  and  signifi- 
cantly increase  exports. 

Construction  must  begin  soon,  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  projection  is  that 
the  lock  will  be  unable  to  handle  any 
additional  traffic  above  the  13  million 
tons  that  should  be  reached  soon  after 
1988.  This  project  wiU  take  some  time 
to  complete,  so  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Mr.  President,  a  new  Bonneville  lock 
has  the  support  of  the  Northwest  dele- 
gation and  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  entire  region.  I  have  worked  with 
my  colleagues  for  a  number  of  years  to 
get  this  construction  project  under- 
way. The  corps  has  studied,  studied, 
and  restudied  the  benefits  and  feasibil- 
ity of  the  project.  Each  time  they  have 
supported  the  construction.  The 
$167,000,000  spent  on  this  project 
should  generate  $500,000,000  in  pri- 
vate investment  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west at  a  time  we  are  desperate  for 
new  employment  opportunities.  If  the 
committee  fails  to  act  promptly,  I  am 
prepared  to  use  any  available  avenue 
to  see  that  the  project  moves  forward. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  wiU  see  fit 
to  authorize  this  project  in  the  very 
near  future.* 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Oregon,  Senator  Hatfield,  in  re- 
introducing a  bill  we  first  introduced 
in  1979:  a  bill  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  new  lock  at  Bonneville  Dam 
on  the  Columbia  River  between 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  existing  lock  at  Bonneville  Dam 
is  inadequate  and  in  need  of  replace- 
ment. It  is  the  lock  closest  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coliunbia  River,  bears 
the  most  traffic,  yet  is  the  smallest 
lock  on  the  entire  Columbia/Snake 
River  system.  Consequently,  the  bot- 
tleneck created  by  the  inadequate  size 
of  the  lock  greatly  hampers  the  flow 
of  interstate  commerce  along  the  Co- 
Imnbia/Snake  River  system. 

Completed  in  January  1938,  the  ex- 
isting lock  is  76  feet  wide  and  500  feet 
long.  The  D.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
estimated  its  maximum  commercial 
shipping  capacity  to  be  13  million  tons 
per  year.  Each  of  the  upstream  loclcs 
currents  has  an  estimated  capacity  of 
over  30  million  tons  per  year,  more 
than  twice  the  capacity  of  the  Bonne- 
ville lock. 

In  addition  to  Its  size  limitations,  the 
existing  lock  at  Bonneville  has  hazard- 
ous entrances  for  both  upstream  and 
downstream  traffic.  Due  to  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulty  of  entering  the 
lock  from  the  east,  river  pilots  have 
dubbed  the  entrance  "the  gut."  In 
April  1982  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
enter  "the  gut"  aboard  the  river  tug- 
boat the  Oregon.  The  east  end  of  the 
north  lock  wall  is  scarred  from  many 
collisions  by  barge  tows,  attesting  to 
the  danger  of  the  entrance.  While  the 


skiU  of  the  tugboat  captains  is  impres- 
sive, it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
serious  loss  of  life  and/or  property 
occurs  on  this  stretch  of  the  river. 

The  new  lock,  while  eliminating  the 
extremely  hazardous  conditions,  would 
decrease  the  average  time  to  go 
through  the  lock  tlme-in-system  from 
12.7  hours  to  1.9  hours.  If  we  share  the 
goal  of  increasing  exports  to  the  Pacif- 
ic rim  nations,  we  must  maintain  the 
viability  of  the  Columbia/Snake  River 
system  by  making  the  system  of  locks 
as  efficient  as  possible.  This  river 
system  represents  a  vital  link  Ijetween 
the  Midwest  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Two  factors  have  changed  since  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  and  I  originally  intro- 
duced the  legislation  in  1979.  The  se- 
verity of  the  problem  and  the  cost  of 
the  solution  have  increased.  The  new 
lock  needs  to  be  built  now.  Delays  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  lock  will 
only  result  in  deterioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  existing  lock  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  replacement  cost.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stafford): 
S.  670.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Power  Planning  and 
Distribution  Authority,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL  POWER  PLANNING  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
which  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  power  planning  and  distribution  au- 
thority for  the  six-State  New  England 
region. 

The  bill  I  propose  today  would  es- 
tablish a  power  authority  for  the  six- 
State  region  with  specific  responsibil- 
ities to  develop  a  long-range  energy 
plan  for  New  England,  provide  for  the 
maximum  development  of  the  region's 
indlgeneous  resources,  including  con- 
servation, and  to  coordinate  the  im- 
portation of  hydropower.  natural  gas 
and  other  energy  sources  from 
Canada. 

Similar  to  other  Federal  power  au- 
thorities, the  New  England  Power  Au- 
thority would  have  the  ability  to  raise 
capital  through  the  sale  of  reserve 
bonds.  These  funds  could  then  be  used 
for  the  development  of  indlgeneous  re- 
sources, conservation  activities  and  the 
importation  of  Canadian  energy  re- 
sources. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  required 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
study  all  energy  development  and  con- 
servation financing  options  for  the  au- 
thority and  to  evaluate  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  voluntary  transfer 
of  utility  rate  regulation  to  regional/ 
multi-States  authorities.  This  legisla- 
tion with  the  exception  of  the  review 
of  regional  utility  regulation  and  fi- 
nancing options  for  the  authority  is 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  S.  957,  in- 


troduced by  Senator  Chafxe  and  me 
early  in  the  97th  Congress. 

The  importance  of  this  legislative 
initiative  in  the  98th  Congress  despite 
the  recent  reduction  of  OPEC  oU 
prices  has  not  diminished.  Since  the 
oil  disruption  of  1972-73,  the  cost  and 
reliability  of  energy  supplies  for  New 
England  remain  two  of  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  for  the  region.  Both  fac- 
tors are  clearly  principal  impediments 
to  efforts  to  encourage  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  New  England 
region. 

New  England,  despite  vigorous 
energy  conservation  efforts,  remains 
80  percent  dependent  on  oil  as  the 
prime  energy  source.  This  compares  to 
a  nationwide  oil  dependence  of  ap- 
proximately 50  percent.  In  addition,  85 
percent  of  the  petroleum  consumed  in 
the  region  is  imjaorted  with  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  this  supply  coming 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  states.  This  sig- 
nificant dependency  has  unfortunate- 
ly subjected  consumers  in  the  New 
England  region.  Including  Rhode 
Island,  to  high  energy  prices— prices 
which,  on  the  average,  are  25  percent 
higher  than  those  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

It  seems  clear  that  it  Is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  help  the  New  Eng- 
land region  diversify  its  energy  mix 
and  reduce  the  use  of  imported  oil.  It 
is  also  In  the  regional  interest  to  lower 
energy  costs  and  make  better  use  of 
indigenous  energy  supplies  including 
wind,  solar,  conservation,  low-head  hy- 
dropower, and  reasonably  priced 
energy,  particularly  hydroelectric 
power  imported  from  Canada. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  Is  Indeed  timely  as  several  asso- 
ciations. Including  the  Northeast 
Public  Power  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  Association,  and  the 
National  Governors  Association,  have 
all  expressed  their  support  for  the 
concept  of  regional  power  planning. 
Of  considerable  Interest  in  this  regard 
is  the  specific  recommendation  of  the 
National  Governors  Association  E3ec- 
tric  Utility  Task  Force  calling  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  authorizing  voluntary 
multi-State  agreements  for  regional 
power  planning  and  regional  regula- 
tion. 

It  Is  clear  that  considerable  atten- 
tion is  now  being  focused  on  regional 
power  planning  and  regulation.  Such 
an  authority  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful for  New  England  since  we  are  one 
of  the  few  regions  which  does  not  have 
a  regional  power  planning  authority 
such  as  the  Bonneville  Power  Author- 
ity In  the  Northwest.  Also,  it  would 
have  minimal  budgetary  impact  and 
would  respond  responsibly  to  the  con- 
cerns of  energy  costs  and  supply  reli- 
ability. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
In  the  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.670 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiale  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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PINDINCS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  New  England  Region  does  not  have 
an  adequate  coordinated  and  long-range 
plan  for  ascertaining  and  meeting  the 
future  energy  service  requirements  of  the 
Region; 

(2)  the  limited  existing  and  potential  fuel 
resources  which  are  Indigenous  to  the 
Region  do  not  provide  the  Region  with  long- 
term  assurance  of  reasonably  priced  energy 
services:  and 

(3)  it  Is  in  the  national  interest,  and  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  New  England  Region  to 
establish  in  the  Region  a  regional  energy 
service  planning  authority  to  plan  for  the 
energy  needs  of  the  Region  and  to  Insure,  to 
the  extent  possible,  that  such  needs  can  be 
met  in  an  appropriate  and  cost-effective 
manner. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  New  England  Regional  Power  Plan- 
ning Authority  to  systematically  and  peri- 
odically assess  the  long-term  energy  service 
requirements  for  the  New  England  Region 
as  a  whole,  to  faclUUte  the  appropriate  re- 
glonwlde  use  of  existing  electric  power  ca- 
pacity, to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  development,  where  necessary,  of  the 
additional  sources  of  energy,  including  low- 
cost  Imported  electric  power,  to  maximize 
the  efficient  use  of  existing  and  potential 
energy  resources  available  to  the  Region, 
and  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  measures  and 
renewable  energy  programs  to  the  extent 
such  programs  and  measures  are  cost  effec- 
tive. 


DimnTioRB 
Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act;  the  term- 

(1)  "Regional  Authority"  or  "Authority" 
means  the  New  England  Regional  Power 
Planning  Authority. 

(2)  "Region"  or  "New  England  Region" 
means  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Bfassachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut. 

(3)  "Fund"  means  the  New  England  Power 
Fund  established  under  section  401. 

TITLE  I— ESTABUSHMENT  OF 
AUTHORITY 

BSTABUSHMKNT  AND  COMPOSITION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  E>epartment  of  Energy  a  New 
England  Regional  Planning  Authority  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  appointed  by  the  President  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  Governor  of  Maine. 

(2)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire. 

(3)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  Governor  of  Vermont. 

(4)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

(5)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island. 

(6)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Nominations  made  by  the  Governors  of 
each  State  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
any  procedures  and  requirements  estab- 
lished for  such  purposes  under  State  law. 
Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in 
the  maimer  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
four  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed- 

(A)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year; 

(B)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years;  and 

(C)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  Any  member  of  the  Board 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office, 
(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  each  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule for  each  day  (including  traveltlme) 
during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Board. 
While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Board,  members  shsl\  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
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RXGIOfAL 


satne 
at  encies  i 


(91) 


ENERGY  SERVICE  PLAN 

As  promptly  as  practicable 

of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

undertaking  the  necessary  studies  and 

the  Regional  Authority  shall 

and    publish    a    regional 

plan  for  the  New  England 

plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 

Authority  not  less  frequently  than 

and  sunended  by  the  Au- 

time  to  time  as  may  be  appro- 


the  adoption  of  the  plan  or 
any  amendiAc"^  thereto,  the  Regional  Au- 
thority shal   hold  a  public  hearing  in  each 


SUte  within  the  Region  which  the  Author- 
ity determines  may  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Authority.  Such  hear- 
ings shall  be  subject  to  such  procedures  as 
the  Regional  Authority  deems  necessary  to 
insure  fuU  and  complete  public  participa- 
tion and  participation  by  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

(c)  The  plan  shall  Include— 

(1)  an  energy  power  demand  forecast  for 
the  Region: 

(2)  a  forecast  of  the  additional  power  re- 
sources, if  any,  estimated  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  projected  demand; 

(3)  a  system  for  determining  priorities 
among  the  various  alternative  resources 
which  may  be  available  to  meet  energy 
power  demand  within  the  Region; 

(4)  an  analysis  of  reserve  and  reliability 
requirements  affecting  electric  power  use 
and  availability  in  the  Region: 

(5)  guidelines  respecting  the  rates  to  be 
applicable  to  the  sale  of  power  by  the  Au- 
thority under  title  III  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  such  other  elements  as  the  Regional 
Authority  deems  appropriate. 

The  plan  shall  emphasize  conservation,  re- 
cycling of  municipal  waste,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  resources  where  cost  ef- 
fective and  environmentally  sound.  The 
plan  shall  be  consistent  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral energy  policies,  including  the  policies 
set  forth  in  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act,  the  Public  Utility  Regula- 
tory Policies  Act  of  1978.  and  other  Federal 
legislation  respecting  the  use.  conservation, 
and  development  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. 

(d)  Following  adoption  of  the  plan,  action 
of  the  Authority  under  title  III  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  and  any  amendment 
thereto. 

TITLE  III— PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OF 

GAS  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

PURCHASE  OP  CAS  AND  ELECTRIC  POWER 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Executive  Director  of  the 
Regional  Authority  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase from  any  person  or  authority,  for  pur- 
poses of  resale  under  this  Act,  gas  or  electric 
power  generated  from  imported  hydroelec- 
tric facilities  located  in  Canada  or  from  util- 
ities or  power  authorities  located  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation.  Such  purchases  shall  be 
consistent  with  this  Act,  with  the  plan 
adopted  under  title  II,  and  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  applicable  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  All  purchases 
made  by  the  New  England  Power  Authority 
shall  be  subject  to  an  expedited  process  of 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  under 
the  Presidential  Permit  Process. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  assisting  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  hydroelectric  capacity  in 
Canada  which  will  be  available  to  the  Re- 
gional Authority  for  purposes  of  resale 
under  this  title,  the  Regional  Authority  for 
purposes  of  resale  under  this  title,  the  Re- 
gional Authority  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
long-term  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
power  from  such  new  capacity  and  to 
commit,  and  make  available  in  advance, 
funds  to  private  and  public  persons,  includ- 
ing foreign  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental entities. 

(c)  No  contract  or  other  arrangement  may 
be  entered  into  by  the  Regional  Authority 
respecting  the  acquisition  of  any  power 
until  such  time  as  the  regional  plan  has 
been  adopted  pursuant  to  title  II  and  a 
treaty  has  been  adopted  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  respecting  the  purchase 
by  the  Authority  of  gas  or  electric  energy 
generated  In  Canada. 


(d)  International  energy  purchases  in 
place  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Regional  Authority 
as  part  of  the  regional  energy  development 
plan  and  a  treaty  adopted  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  protecting  exist- 
ing contracts. 

SALE  or  ELECTRIC  POWER 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Authority  is  authorized 
to  offer  to  sell,  and  to  sell,  power  acquired 
as  provided  in  section  301  to  electric  utilities 
for  resale  for  use  within  the  Region.  Such 
sales  may  be  made  only  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  electric  power. 

(b)  No  power  may  be  sold  by  the  Regional 
Authority  under  this  Act  to  any  person 
imless  the  Regional  Authority  determines 
that  such  sale  is  consistent  with  the  plan 
adopted  under  title  II  and  that  the  pur- 
poses, sales,  and  other  operations  of  such 
person  are  consistent  with  such  plan. 

(cMl)  The  Regional  Authority  shall  esUb- 
lish,  and  periodically  review  and  revise, 
rates  for  the  sale  of  power  under  this  Act. 
Such  rates  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
guidelines  established  in  the  plan  prepared 
under  title  II. 

(2)  Rates  established  under  this  section 
shall  become  effective  only  upon  confirma- 
tion and  approval  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Commission  that  such  rates  are  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  Authority's  total  system 
costs  and  amortize  any  obligations  incurred 
under  section  301  and  produce  such  addi- 
tional revenues  as  may  be  required  to  pay 
when  due  the  principal  of.  premiums,  dis- 
counts, auid  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
issuance  of  and  interest  of  all  bonds  issued 
and  outstanding  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
amounts  required  to  establish  and  maintain 
reserve  and  other  funds  and  accounts  estab- 
lished in  connection  therewith. 

(d)  In  establishing  rates  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Regional  Authority  shall— 

(1)  provide  public  notice  in  an  appropriate 
manner  of  the  proposed  rates  and  the  date 
schedule  for  the  hearing  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2):  and 

(2)  conduct  a  public  hearing  respecting 
the  proposed  rates  at  which  interested  par- 
ties are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  submit 
oral  and  written  data,  views,  and  arguments 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  cross-ex- 
amination and  for  refutation  or  rebuttal  of 
material  submitted  by  other  persons. 

The  decision  of  the  Authority  respecting 
any  rates  established  under  this  section 
shall  be  based  upon  the  record  of  such  hear- 
ing and  shall  include  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  basis  and  reasons  for  such 
decision. 

TITLE  rV- FINANCING  AUTHORITY 
FUND 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  New 
England  Power  Fund.  The  Fund  shall  con- 
sist of — 

BONDS 

(1)  all  receipts,  collections,  and  recoveries 
of  the  Authority  from  all  sources,  and 

(2)  all  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  by  the  Authority. 

(b)  Amounts  credited  to  the  Fund  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  in  appropriations  Act, 
for  any  purpose  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  any  duty  or  authority  of  the  Au- 
thority, including— 

(1)  the  development  of  a  New  England  Re- 
gional Energy  Power  Plan  in  accordance 
with  title  II  of  this  Act: 


(2)  the  purchase  and  marketing  of  power 
including  the  advance  payment  of  amounts 
pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into  imder 
section  301  providing  for  the  construction  of 
hydroelectric  facilities  in  Canada,  all  or  a 
part  of  the  electric  energy  from  which  will 
be  available  to  the  Authority;  and 

(3)  paying  the  interest,  premiums,  dis- 
counts, and  expenses  associated  with  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  under  this  title  and  paying 
the  principal  amount  of  such  bonds  when 
due. 

(cKl)  If  the  Regional  Authority  deter- 
mines that  moneys  In  the  Fund  are  in 
excess  of  current  needs,  it  may  request  the 
investment  of  such  amounts  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
direct,  general  obligations  of,  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by,  the  United  States  of  America. 

(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiury,  the  Regional  Authority  may 
deposit  moneys  of  the  Fund  In  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank  or  other  depository  for  funds 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  such 
other  banks  and  financial  Institutions  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Re- 
gional Authority  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  mutually  agree. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Regional  Authority  is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  and  sell  to  the  public  from 
time  to  time  in  the  name  of  and  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Authority,  Iwnds,  notes,  and 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  (referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  "bonds")  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Authority.  Such  bonds  shall  be  In  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bear  such  maturi- 
ties, and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  into  account  terms 
and  conditions  prevailing  In  the  market  for 
similar  bonds,  the  term  of  the  contract  for 
the  financing  of  which  the  bonds  are  Issued, 
and  the  financing  practices  of  the  utility  In- 
dustry. Refunding  provisions  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Regional  Authority.  Such 
bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compara- 
ble maturities,  plus  an  amount  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
provide  for  a  rate  comparable  to  the  rates 
prevailing  in  the  market  for  similar  bonds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
purchase  forthwith  any  bonds  Issued  by  the 
Regional  Authority  under  this  Act  and  for 
that  purpose  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchases  of  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  Regional  Authority 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may,  at  any  time,  sell  any  of  the  bonds 
acquired  by  him  under  this  Act.  All  redemp- 
tions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

(cKl)  The  principal  of,  premiums  (If  any), 
and  interest  on  bonds  Issued  by  the  Author- 
ity shall  be  payable  solely  from  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Authority. 

(2)  No  bond,  and  no  contract,  obligation, 
or  other  action  of  the  Regional  Authority 
shall  be  construed  as  an  obligation  secured 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 


TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

RKLATIONSRIF  TO  STATE  LAW 

Sec.  501.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
empt the  authority  of  any  State  or  local  au- 
thority to  establish  or  enforce  any  rate  for 
the  sale  of  electric  power  (other  than  a  rate 
established  by  the  Regional  Authority 
under  title  III  and  approved  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission)  or  to  exer- 
cise any  other  authority  under  State  or 
local  law  respecting  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  any  facility  for  the  generation  or 
transmission  of  electric  energy,  respecting 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  electric  energy,  or 
respecting  the  financial  or  organizational 
aspecU  of  electric  utUlties  and  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion, or  distribution  of  electric  power. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  AUDITS 

Sec.  502.  The  Executive  Director  of  the 
Regional  Authority  shall,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  keep 
complete  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  oper- 
ations of  the  Authority,  including  all  funds 
expended  and  received  In  connection  with 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  electric  power 
under  this  Act. 

OPTIONS  TO  BOND  OPTIONS 

Sec.  503.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  review  and  recommend  alternative  fi- 
nancing options  for  the  New  ihigland  Power 
Authority  in  addition  to  the  bond  options 
provided  in  this  Act.  In  making  its  recom- 
mendations, the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  focus  on  financing  options  that  will 
ensure  the  New  England  Power  Authority 
success  In  Its  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  power 
exchanges  and  encourage  Indlgenious  re- 
newable energy  development  and  conserva- 
tion. 

TITLE  VI— REGIONAL  POWER 
PLANNING  AND  REGULATORY  STUDY 

REGIONAL  POWER  PLANNING  AND  REGULATION 
STUDY 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  General  Accounting 
Office  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  economic  Impact  of  Federal 
legislation— 

(1)  allowing  SUtes  to  enter  voluntarily 
into  multi-State  agreements  not  subject  to 
congressional  approval  for  regional  power 
planning  and  regional  regulation  and  grant- 
ing such  States  authority  for  the  develop- 
ment of — 

(A)  electricity  demand  and  supply  fore- 
casts; 

(B)  reliability  and  reserve  requirements; 

(C)  Increased  power  pooling  and  intercon- 
nections: and 

(D)  electricity  import  and  export  agree- 
ments; and 

(2)  Increasing  regional  electric  regulatory 
authority  and  reducing  the  current  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission by— 

(A)  shifting  FERC  jurisdiction  over  Intra- 
state wholesale  transactions  to  individual 
States  or  to  regional  regulatory  bodies,  at 
the  option  of  the  Stote  or  States  Involved; 
and 

(B)  shifting  FERC  jurisdiction  over  Inter- 
state wholesale  transactions  to  regional  reg- 
ulatory bodies  where  they  exist  and  desire 
such  authority.* 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  DeConcini): 

S.  671.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 

program  to  encourage  dam  safety;  to 

the  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Works. 


BAM  SAreTT  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  McCLURK  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  9Sth 
Congress,  was  considered  favorably  in 
the  Conunittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress, but  has  yet  to  become  law.  This 
failure  stems  from  the  inability  of 
Congress  to  enact  comprehensive 
water  resources  legislation  since  1976. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  in  developing 
and  implementing  dam  safety  pro- 
grams. The  language  is  nearly  identi- 
cal to  what  the  Senate  has  passed  pre- 
viously. Essentially,  this  biU  creates  an 
opportunity  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  States  in  developing 
effective,  continuing  dam  safety  pro- 
grams. In  return,  the  States  must 
meet  certain  basic  criteria,  such  as 
preconstruction  safety  reviews  and  in- 
spections every  2  years. 

I  recognize  that  modest  changes  in 
the  bill  could  prove  helpful.  For  exam- 
ple, this  bill  adds  new  sections  9  and 
10  to  the  basic  dam  safety  law.  These 
sections  may  no  longer  be  as  necessary 
as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal passage  of  this  bill.  Yet  a  discus- 
sion of  this  insurance  and  Federal  as- 
sistance in  upgrading  the  safety  of 
dams  must  be  a  vital  component  in 
any  discussion  of  this  issue.  And  I 
remain  convinced  that  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  bill  are  sound,  neces- 
sary, and  essential. 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Army  Corps  of  Eiigineers  has  re- 
cently inspected  9,000  dams  for  safety. 
The  corps  estimates  that  33  percent  of 
these  dams  are  unsafe  in  varying  de- 
grees. Much  of  this  corps  activity  was 
subcontracted  to  the  States,  which 
carried  out  the  work.  But  the  author- 
ity for  this  program  expired  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1982.  A  need  exists  to 
continue  such  a  program.  This  bill 
achieves  that  goal,  transferring  the 
basic  responsibility  to  the  States. 

It  is  appropriate  to  transfer  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  States.  But  it  also  is 
appropriate  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  in  carrying  out  this 
important  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill 
offers  a  responsible  approach  to  a  dif- 
ficult challenge.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  92-367  (86  Stat.  506)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Size  of  Dams.— Section  1  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  final  sentence. 

(b)  Right  of  Entry.— Section  2  Is  amend- 
ed (a)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
the  words  "the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall 
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cmiry  out  a  i  ktional  prognin  of  inspection 
of  hmm  foi  the  purpoM  of  protecting 
human  life  a  id  property.",  and  by  striking 
the  "and"  alter  "inspection"  and  striking 
the  period  ater  "property"  and  inserting 
the  following  "and  (5)  dams  located  within 
%  State  havii  g  an  approved  program  under 
■ection  S  of  t  tils  Act"  and  (b)  by  adding  at 
the  end  ther  »f  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
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"(b)  In  on*  r  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary,  or  his  authoriaed. 
repraaentativi  >,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
endentials  U  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
in  charge  Is  a  ithoriied— 

"(1)  to  ent«  r  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times  ar  y  damsite,  structure,  appurte- 
nance, or  anj  work  area,  or  other  area  used 
In  connection  with  operation  of  the  dam; 
and 

"(2)  to  inspi  ct  and  investigate  during  regu- 
lar working  1  lours  and  at  other  reasonable 
times,  and  wl  :hin  reasonable  limits  and  in  a 
reasonable  n  anner,  any  such  damsite  and 
aU  pertinent  nndltions.  structures,  machin- 
ery, apparattj  ^  devices,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials therein  or  thereon:  and  to  require 
any  owner,  o  jerator,  agent  or  employee,  or 
designer,  contractor  or  builder,  to  provide 
information  i  egardlng  the  design,  construc- 
tion, operatl>n,  and  maintenance  of  the 
same:  and  t<  have  access  to  any  records, 
blueprints,  p  lans  or  other  pertinent  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  design,  construc- 
tion, operati  >n,   and  maintenance  of  the 


"(c)  Kxcept  as  to  cases  the  court  considers 
of  greater  im  portance,  any  judicial  proceed 
Ings  involvlig  this  Act  before  a  district 
court  of  th(  United  States,  and  appeals 
therefrom,  t^ke  precedence  on  the  docket 
over  all  case^  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hear- 
ing and  trial  or  for  argument  at  the  earliest 
practicable  |ate  and  expedited  in  every 
way.". 

(c)  CowTHiCTOH  LiABiunr.— Section  6  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (2) 
as  follows,  and  by  renumbering  paragraph 
(2)  as  paragr  iph  (3): 

"(2)  to  craite  any  liability  for  agents  or 
contractors  For  damages  caused  by  such 
action  or  fa  ilure  to  act  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  tl  le  contract  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  the  A<  t:' 

(d)  Stati  /  BSisTAHCE  PROGRAM.— Following 
section  6,  ad<  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  7.  Tlere  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  th  >  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  ■ef erred  to  as  the  'Secretary'), 
$15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1984,  September  30, 
1985.  Septen  ber  30. 1986.  and  September  30. 
1987.  Sums  I  ppropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  distributed  annually  among  those 
SUtes  on  ttie  following  basis:  One-third 
equally  amoi  ig  those  States  that  have  estab- 
lished dam  i  ifety  programs  approved  under 
the  terms  oi  section  8  of  this  Act.  and  two- 
thirds  in  pr<  portion  to  the  number  of  dams 
located  in  each  State  that  has  an  estab- 
lished dam  t  afety  program  under  the  terms 
of  section  8  of  this  Act  to  the  number  of 
dams  in  all  States  with  such  approved  pro- 


grams. In  no 


any  State  u  ider  this  section  exceed  SO  per 
centum  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  imple 
menting  an  ^PProved  dam  safety  program  in 
such  State 

"Sbc.  8.  (at)  In  order  to  encourage  the  es 
tabllshment  and  maintenance  of  effective 
proframa  in  tended  to  assure  dam  safety  to 
protect  hun  an  life  and  property,  the  Secre 
tary   shall  provide   assistance    under    the 


JMI 


event  shall  funds  distributed  to 


terms  of  section  7  of  this  Act  to  any  SUte 
that  establishes  and  maintains  a  dam  safety 
program  which  is  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  evaluating  a  State's  dam  safety  pro- 
gram, under  the  terms  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU 
determine  that  such  program  includes  the 
following: 

"(1)  a  procedure,  whereby,  prior  to  any 
construction,  the  plans  for  any  dam  will  be 
reviewed  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
the  safety  and  Integrity  of  such  dam  over  its 
intended  life; 

"(2)  a  procedure  to  determine,  during  and 
following  construction  and  prior  to  oper- 
ation of  each  dam  built  in  the  State,  that 
such  dam  has  been  conducted  and  will  be 
operated  in  a  safe  and  reasonable  maimer. 

"(3)  a  procedure  to  inspect  every  dam 
within  such  State  at  least  once  every  two 
years; 

"(4)  a  procedure  for  more  detailed  and  fre- 
quent safety  inspections,  if  warranted; 

"(5)  the  SUte  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
have  authority  to  require  those  changes  or 
modifications  in  a  dam,  or  its  operation,  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  dam's  safety; 

■■(6)  the  State  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
develop  a  system  of  emergency  procedures 
that  would  be  utilized  in  the  event  a  dam 
fails  or  for  which  failure  Is  imminent  to- 
gether with  an  identification  for  those  dams 
where  failure  could  be  reasonably  expected 
to  endanger  human  life,  of  the  maximum 
area  that  could  be  inundated  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  such  dam.  as  well  as  identifi- 
cation of  those  necessary  public  facilities 
that  would  be  affected  by  such  inundation; 
"(7)  the  State  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
have  the  authority  to  assure  that  any  re- 
pairs or  other  changes  needed  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  any  dam  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  dam's  owner,  or  other  responsible 
party;  and 

"(8)  the  State  has  or  can  be  expected  to 
have  authority  and  necessary  funds  to  make 
immediate  repairs  or  other  changes  to.  or 
removal  of,  a  dam  in  order  to  protect 
human  life  and  property,  and  if  the  owner 
does  not  take  action,  to  take  appropriate 
action  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"(b)  Any  program  which  Is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  approved  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  foUowing  its  receipt 
by  the  Secretary  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  program  fails  to  reasonably 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
such  a  program  cannot  be  approved,  he 
shall  immediately  notify  such  State  in  writ- 
ing, together  with  his  reasons  and  those 
changes  needed  to  enable  such  plan  to  be 
approved. 

"(c)  Utilizing  the  expertise  of  the  Board 
established  under  section  11  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  review  periodically  the  im- 
plementation and  effectiveness  of  approved 
State  dam  safety  programs.  In  the  event  the 
Board  finds  that  a  State  program  under  this 
Act  has  proven  Inadequate  to  reasonably 
protect  human  life  and  property,  and  the 
Secretary  agrees,  the  Secretary  shall  revoke 
approval  of  such  State  program  and  with- 
hold assistance  under  the  terms  of  section  7 
of  this  Act  until  State  program  has  been 
reapproved. 

"Sk.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  that  owners 
of  dams  will  be  able  to  obtain  liability  Insur- 
ance at  reasonable  rates,  and  to  protect  per- 
sons located  downriver  of  dams,  the  Secre- 
tary, or  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  provide  to  any  insurer,  subject  to  con- 


ditions established  by  regulation,  reinsur- 
ance or  gurantees  of  any  insurance  provided 
to  the  owner  of  a  dam  to  protect  such  owner 
from  liabilities  Incurred  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  such  dam.  Reinsurance  or  guaran- 
tess  provided  under  this  section  shall  reim- 
burse an  insurer  for  those  liabilities  in 
excess  of  an  amount  agreed  upon  between 
the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  and  the  in- 
surer. 

"(b)  Any  reinsurance  or  gurantees  provid- 
ed under  this  section  shall  be  available  only 
in  a  SUte  which  has  an  approved  dam 
safety  program  under  the  terms  of  section  8 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Agreemente  on  reinsurance  or  guaran- 
tees under  this  section  shall  provide  that 
the  failure  of  the  owner  of  any  dam  to  carry 
out  expeditiously  any  modification  or  proce- 
dure required  by  a  State  under  the  terms  of 
its  dam  safety  program  shall  result  in  the 
cancellation  of  any  reinsurance  or  guaran- 
tee provided  by  the  Secretary,  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  simfis  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
enactment  of  the  Dam  Safety  Act  of  1983, 
the  SecreUry  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  report  jointly  to  the  Con- 
gress with  an  analysis  of  the  effecU  of  this 
section,  together  with  any  recommendations 
for  a  more  comprehensive  dam  safety  insur- 
ance program  to  assure  the  availability  of 
insurance  to  owners  of  dams  Inspected 
under  a  SUte  program  approval  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act,  in  an  effort  to  lessen  or 
eliminate  the  need  for  any  disaster  assist- 
ance in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  such  a 
dam. 

"Sbc.  10.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated and  remain  available  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000  to  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund 
by  the  Secretary,  such  funds  to  be  available 
for  loans,  on  terms  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  any  owner  for  any  dam  required  to 
make  repairs,  to  replace,  or  to  make  other 
safety  Improvements  in  such  dam  under  any 
safety  program  approved  under  section  8  of 
this  Act,  If  such  owner  can  demonstrate  to 
the  Secretary  that  other  funds  are  not  rea- 
sonably available,  and  such  owner  agrees  to 
repay  such  funds  at  a  rate  of  interest  on 
terms  agreed  to  with  the  Secretary. 

■'Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished a  Federal  Dam  Safety  Review 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Board'),  which  shall  be  responsible  for  re- 
viewing the  procedures  and  standards  uti- 
lized in  the  design  and  safety  analysis  of 
dams  constructed  and  operated  under  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  and  to  monitor 
SUte  implementation  of  this  Act.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  hire  necessary  staff 
and  shall  review  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
the  plans  and  specifications  on  all  dams  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  Congress  prior  to  ini- 
tiation of  construction  of  such  dam,  and  file 
an  advisory  report  on  the  safety  of  such 
dam  with  the  appropriate  agency,  the  ap- 
propriate SUte,  and  the  Congress.  The 
Board  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  expertise 
of  other  agencies  of  the  United  States  and 
to  enter  into  contracU  for  necessary  studies 
to  carry  out  the  requiremente  for  this  sec- 
tion. There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Board  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers selected  for  their  expertise  in  dam 
safety,  including  one  represenUtive  each 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee 
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Valley  Authority,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  plus  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  for  periods  of  five  years,  on 
a  roUUng  basis,  who  are  not  employees  of 
the  United  SUtes.  At  least  two  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  employees  of  the  SUtes 
having  an  approved  program  under  section 
8  of  this  Act.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
shall  be  selected  from  among  those  mem- 
bers who  are  not  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"Sk.  12.  The  head  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  owns  or  operates  a  dam. 
or  proposes  to  construct  a  dam  in  any  SUte, 
shall,  when  requested  by  such  SUte,  consult 
fully  with  such  SUte  on  the  design  and 
safety  of  such  dam  and  allow  officials  of 
such  SUte  to  participate  with  officials  of 
such  agency  in  all  safety  inspections  of  such 
dam. 

"Sk.  13.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  SUte  that  has  or  intends  to  de- 
velop a  dam  safety  program  under  section  8 
of  this  Act,  provide  training  for  SUte  dam 
safety  Inspectors.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  $500,000  during  each  of 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1985,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1986,  and  September  30,  1987. 

"Sec.  14.  The  SecreUry,  In  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
shall  undertake  a  program  of  research  in 
order  to  develop  improved  techniques  and 
equipment  for  rapid  and  effective  dam  in- 
spection, together  with  devices  for  the  con- 
tinued monitoring  of  dams  for  safety  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  SUte 
participation  in  such  researeh  and  periodi- 
cally advise  all  SUtes  of  the  results  of  such 
research.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  $1,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  September  30,  1985.  September 
30. 1986.  and  September  30.  1987. 

"Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
maintain  and  periodically  publish  updated 
Information  on  the  inventory  of  dams  au- 
thorized in  section  5  of  this  Act.". 

HEPORTIMG  or  DAM  SAFETT 

Sec.  2.  Any  report  that  is  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  under  Public  Law  83-566.  as  amend- 
ed, which  proposes  construction  of  a  water 
impoundment  facility,  shall  include  infor- 
mation on  the  possibility  of  failure  of  such 
facility  due  to  geologic  or  design  factors,  the 
potential  impact  of  the  failure  of  such  facil- 
ity, and  Information  on  the  design  features 
that  would  prevent,  lessen,  or  mitigate  such 
possibility  of  failure  or  the  Impact  of  fail- 
ure. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Dam  Safety  Act  of  1983".« 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself. 
Mr.     OoLDWATER.     and     Mr. 
Wallop): 
S.  672.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Reclama- 
tion Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

SATETY  or  DAMS  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  for 


myself,  lilr.  Ooldwatxr,  and  Mr. 
Wallop,  authorizes  additional  funding 
for  the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  safety 
of  dams  program  and  is  identical  to 
the  last  Congress  S.  956,  as  reported 
on  August  19,  1982,  by  the  Committee 
on  Etoergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  a  com- 
panion measiu«,  H.R.  3208,  passed  the 
House  on  April  29,  1982.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Senate  did  not  consider  either 
measure  prior  to  adjournment  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report  (S. 
Rept.  97-533)  that  accompanied  S.  956 
when  it  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. This  should  help  place  the  legisla- 
tion in  perspective  in  relation  to  the 
current  safety  of  dams  program  at  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  will  fiu-- 
nish  additional  information  to  the 
Senate. 

BACKGR017ND  AND  NEED 

The  Act  Of  November  2,  1978  (Public  Law 
95-578)  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$100  million  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  purposes  of  a  safety  of  dams  program 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  esUb- 
lished  the  parameters  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary was  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  new  or  modified  features  at 
existing  Federal  reclamation  dams  for 
safety  of  dams  purposes.  Recent  events  of 
the  time  (the  Rapid  City,  South  DakoU 
flood  and  the  failure  of  the  Bureau's  Teton 
Dam  in  Idaho)  had  focused  concern  upon 
the  hazards  presented  by  floods  and  the 
failure  of  dams  or  related  structures. 

Traditionally,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
had  maintained  a  formal  program  of  inspec- 
tion under  its  Examination  of  Existing 
Structures  Program  of  the  facilities  related 
to  the  333  reservoir  impoundments  under 
the  Bureau's  jurisdiction.  Major  modifica- 
tions of  dams  for  safety  purposes  had  been 
authorized  by  Congress  on  a  case-by-case 
basis;  each  project  considered  in  a  separate 
authorizing  bill.  The  1978  Safety  of  Dams 
Act  provided  the  Secretary  with  permanent 
authority  to  undertake  ssifety  of  dams  modi- 
fications rather  than  having  to  come  to  the 
Congress  for  each  project.  However,  the  Act 
was  specific  that  the  funds  were  to  be  used 
only  for  safety  purposes  and  not  for  provid- 
ing additional  water  storage  capacity  or  the 
development  of  benefits  above  those  provid- 
ed by  the  original  structures.  Costs  of  the 
program  which  resulted  from  age  and 
normal  deterioration  of  structures  or  from 
nonperformsmce  of  reasonable  and  normal 
maintenance  were  to  be  treated  as  project 
cosU  and  reimbursable  by  project  partlcl- 
panU  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Since  initiation  of  the  program,  estimated 
cosU  of  dam  safety  activities  have  increased 
as  a  result  of  inflation  and  also  the  discov- 
ery of  additional  safety  problems  which 
need  to  be  addressed.  During  the  hearings 
on  S.  956,  the  Administration  testified  that 
in  addition  to  the  thirteen  dams  identified 
at  the  outset  of  the  program  in  1978,  an  ad- 
ditional thirty-five  dams  have  been  identi- 
fied as  needing  safety  related  work.  The  cur- 
rent authorization  of  $100  million  is  inad- 
equate to  fimd  the  additional  work  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500  million. 
An  Increase  in  the  authorization  for  the 
program  of  an  additional  $550  million  will 


permit  dam  safety  activities  at  the  newly 
identified  proJecU  as  well  as  aUow  for  the 
increase  in  coats  due  to  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  thrust  of 
this  measure  is  to  increase  the  amoimt 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  im- 
plementing the  Reclamation  Safety  of 
£>am8  Act  of  1978.  This  act  has  proven 
to  be  a  most  workable  and  viable 
means  of  correcting  tmsafe  conditions 
at  many  of  the  older  structures  built 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  program 
is  directed  to  those  structures  at 
which  the  Secretary  has  determined— 
and  subsequently  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress—first, that  an  unsafe  condition 
exists,  and  second,  that  this  condition 
(»uld  not  have  been  foreseen  at  the 
time  the  dam  was  designed.  Generally, 
these  conditions  derive  from  two 
causes,  the  first  of  which  is  hydrologic 
and  the  second  seismic  in  nature. 

The  problem  most  frequently  occur- 
ring is  one  that  arises  from  inadequate 
spillway  capacity.  This  in  turn  stems 
from  an  underestimation  on  the  part 
of  the  designers  of  the  magnitude  of 
flood  nmoff  which  might  be  expected. 
Longer  study  of.  and  greater  experi- 
ence with,  flood  flow  forecasting  now 
show  that  many  of  the  older  spillways 
are  incapable  of  handling  fl(x>d  crests. 
Without  adequate  spillway  capacity, 
the  entire  structure  is  threatened  with 
catastrophic  failure,  resulting  not  only 
in  potential  loss  of  life  and  property 
downstream,  but  in  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  Federal  property- 
the  dam  itself.  The  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  President,  would  be  to  au- 
thorize flood  protection  for  Federal 
property,  and  to  avoid  the  failure  of  a 
Federal  dam  with  its  ensuing  liability 
for  damages. 

In  like  manner,  advances  in  the 
study  of  seismic  factors  sometimes  dis- 
close that  a  particular  structure  is  in 
danger  from  earthquakes.  Where 
these  conditions  are  foimd  to  exist, 
the  Federal  Reclamation  Safety  of 
Dams  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  proceed  with  dis- 
patch to  propose  corrective  measures 
at  Federal  expense.  The  original  siun 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
program  has  been  substantially  ex- 
hausted, yet  there  remains  a  sizable 
backlog  of  repair  work  to  be  imdertak- 
en. 

Mr.  President,  the  philosophical 
basis  imderlying  the  existing  law  is 
that  the  United  States,  having  de- 
signed and  constructed  a  dam  which  it 
now  finds  poses  a  major  threat  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  shall 
proceed  with  the  utmost  expediency  to 
eliminate  the  dangers  which  threaten 
its  citizens  and  property,  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  accomplish  these 
corrective  worlts  at  public  expense. 

Responsibility  for  the  safe  condition 
of  its  property  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
ownership  of  that  property.  Any  at- 
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that  responsibility  and 
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1976,  it  faUed,  causing  11  deaths,  dis- 
rupting the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
costing  the  Federal  Government  over 
$350  million  in  damage  claims.  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
denied  the  revenues  from  a  20-mega- 
watt  powerplant,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues and  the  social  and  economic  ben- 
efits ^accrtiing  from  irrigation  of 
150,000  acres.  We  are  also  $79  million 
out  of  pocket  for  the  construction  of 
Teton  Dam  and  powerhouse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  measure,  and 
a  list  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation of  the  structures  where 
safety  work  pursuant  to  the  Safety  of 
Dams  Act  of  1978  is  underway  or  con- 
templated be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  672 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Reclamation  Safety  of  E>ams  Act  of  1978  (92 
Stat.  2471,  43  U.S.C.  506,  et  seq.)  is  amended 
as  foUows: 

(1)  In  section  2,  following  "modifications" 
insert  "or  replacement". 


(2)  In  section  4.  wherever  the  word  "modi- 
fication" appears  insert  thereafter  "replace- 
ment". 

(3)  In  section  S,  (a)  in  the  first  sentence 
after  "$100,000,000"  delete  the  comma  and 
insert,  "and.  effective  October  1,  1983.  not 
to  exceed  an  additional  $550,000,000."; 
change  "construction  to  modify  an  existing 
dam"  to  read  "construction  to  modify  or  re- 
place an  existing  dam":  and  delete  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  by  inserting 
a  colon  and  the  following  additional  proviso: 
Provided  further.  That  such  obligation  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
sixty  days  in  any  case  in  which  the  respec- 
tive committee  of  Jurisdiction  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  approve 
an  earlier  date  and  notifies  the  Secretary  in 
writing,  of  such  approval."  and  <b)  in  the 
second  and  third  sentences  wherever  the 
words  "modification  or  modifications" 
appear  insert  thereafter  "or  replacement". 

(4)  Following  section  11.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  12: 

"Sec.  12.  Included  within  the  scope  of  this 
Act  are  Pish  Lake.  Pour  Mile.  Ochoco, 
Savage  Rapids  Diversion  and  Warm  Springs 
Dams,  Oregon;  Como  Dam.  Montana;  Little 
Wood  River  Dam,  Idaho;  Twin  Buttes  Dam. 
Texas;  Poss  Dam.  Oklahoma  and  related  fa- 
cilities: Provided,  That  the  cost  of  founda- 
tion treatment,  drainage,  and  instrumenta- 
tion work  planned  or  underway  at  Twin 
Buttes  Dam.  Texas,  and  Poss  Dam,  Oklaho- 
ma, shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonre- 
tumable  under  Pederal  reclamation  laws.". 
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By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of,  and  the  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to,  indi- 
vidual housing  accounts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

THE  NEST  EGO  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  today  to  introduce  a  major  piece 
of  legislation  designed  to  aid  our  hous- 
ing industry  and  give  the  American 
people  an  incentive  to  save. 

For  many  years  the  United  States 
has  had  the  lowest  rate  of  savings  and 
investment  in  the  Western  World.  As  a 
consequence,  every  other  major  West- 
em  nation  has  a  better  employment 
record,  and  a  faster  rate  of  growth  of 
real  wage  and  fringe  benefits,  than  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  quite  clear 
that  our  extremely  low  rate  of  savings 
and  the  closely  related  problem  of  lag- 
ging productivity  is  as  serious  a  threat 
as  any  facing  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  Nation. 

Our  tax  laws  have  seriously  penal- 
ized saving  and  investment.  Our  goal 
should  be  a  break  for  small  savers, 
which  allows  Americans  to  set  aside 
savings  for  future  needs  while,  at  the 
same  time,  increase  the  savings  rate  in 
order  to  provide  additional  investment 
for  capital  formation. 

Only  recently  have  we  seen  an  up- 
swing in  our  Nation's  savings  rate.  For 
the  past  5  years  it  has  decreased  to  the 
point  where  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  free  world.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
more  built-in  disincentives  to  save. 

Looking  at  it  logically,  the  American 
taxpayer  usually  pays  his  taxes  before 
ever  seeing  the  paycheck.  After  that  is 
done,  he  manages  to  save  a  little 
money  for  a  rainy  day  in  an  account 
that  pays  a  little  Interest.  Then  the 
Government  comes  back  for  its  pound 
of  flesh  and  taxes  the  interest  that's 


earned.  Hence,  another  disincentive  to 
save;  now,  the  worker  feels  compelled 
to  go  out  and  spend  more  than  he  has. 
In  doing  so,  he  incurs  a  little  interest 
debt  for  having  spent  more  than  he 
has,  and  he  is  rewarded  by  our  tax 
structure  with  a  deduction  on  the  in- 
terest. The  result,  of  course,  is  that 
powerful  incentive  to  spend  more  than 
we  have,  rather  than  save  some  of 
what  we  make. 

For  many  years  our  tax  system  has 
encouraged  consumption  by  penalizing 
savings.  Access  to  money  through 
credit  cards,  charge  accounts,  and 
other  forms  of  consumer  credit  has 
eased  over  the  years,  and  it  has  re- 
duced the  need  to  save  up  for  major 
purchases.  Clearly,  a  more  equitable 
taxation  of  income  is  necessary  for 
any  improvement  in  our  productivity. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  housing  in- 
dustry will  not  benefit  in  the  long  run 
from  any  short-term  influx  of  Govern- 
ment money.  We  must  decrese  the 
burden  of  government  and  give  all 
Americans  incentives  to  save  and 
invest. 

The  United  States  League  of  Savings 
Associations  indicates  that  42  million 
Americans,  the  crest  of  the  postwar 
baby  boom,  will  reach  the  age  of  30  in 
the  1980's,  10  million  more  than  in  the 
seventies.  To  insure  a  viable  housing 
industry  there  must  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  capital  in  the  market  to  fi- 
nance the  expansion  that  will  go  along 
with  this  population  explosion.  Re- 
cently, a  general  shortage  of  savings  in 
the  economy  meant  that  home  mort- 
gage lending  was  only  able  to  claim  15 
percent  of  the  available  capital  pool. 
This  is  the  lowest  level  since  1970  and 
far  below  the  traditional  25  percent. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  establishes  a  savings  account 
similar  to  the  popular  individual  re- 
tirement account  (IRA).  The  nest  egg 
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account  would  be  used  for  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  house.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  young  people  today  to  accu- 
mulate enough  money  for  a  down  pay- 
ment. Our  society  incorrectly  stresses 
the  merits  of  spend  now  and  save  later 
while  our  tax  structure  has  become  in- 
creasingly opposed  to  savings.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  give  all  who 
do  not  own  a  house  the  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  save  and  plan  for  the 
future. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  a 
major  incentive  for  potential  home- 
buyers  currently  shutout  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Housing  identified  the  inabil- 
ity of  potential  homebuyers  to  accu- 
mulate enough  capital  for  a  downpay- 
ment  as  a  major  problem  associated 
with  the  housing  industry.  High  hous- 
ing prices  invariably  means  high  down 
payments.  Many  households  across 
the  country  qualify  for  a  mortgage, 
but  are  shutout  of  the  American 
dream  by  an  inability  to  accumulate 
enough  downpayment  money. 

My  bill  breaks  down  these  barriers 
and  allows  a  potential  homebuyer  to 
deposit  up  to  $1.500— $3,000  on  a  joint 
return— in  a  nest  egg  account.  This 
contribution  forms  the  basis  for  a  25- 
percent  tax  credit. 

A  cornerstone  in  President  Reagan's 
program  for  recovery  is  to  increase 
savings.  The  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  stressed  the  need  for  saving  and 
investment,  but  did  not  go  far  enough. 
The  tax  exempt  all-savers  certificate 
was  a  disappointment  and  did  very 
little  for  the  housing  industry.  The 
universal  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts have  been  very  popular  and 
successful,  supplying  our  capital  mar- 
kets with  billions  of  dollars  of  long- 
term  money.  Home  mortgage  lending 
is  supported  nearly  exclusively  by  per- 
sonal savings.  The  IRA  program  has 
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helped,  but  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  t<  continue  to  promote  a 
greater  flow  of  savings. 


urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 


sponsor  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  ij  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copyj  of  the  bill  be  printed  In 
full  in  the  F  booro. 

There  bej  ig  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordere  I  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  f  >llows: 

S.  «T3 

Be  it  enacU  d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  i^mffress  assembled.  That  (a) 
■ubpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  he  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
,1954  (relatlni  to  credlU  allowable  against 
tax)  is  amen<ed  by  inserting  after  section 
44H  the  follow  Ing  new  section: 

-sac  «I.  CONT  IIBITIONS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  HOUS- 
INq  ACC»IINT9. 

"(a)  Crkdit  Allowed.— In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  wh  >  has  never  owned  a  principal 
residence  (wi  hln  the  meaning  of  section 
1034)  by  hinu  elf  or  with  one  or  more  other 
individuals,  tiere  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  ta;  table  year  an  amount  equal  to 
25  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  paid 
in  cash  or  th  i  fair  market  value  of  stocks, 
bonds,  or  other  securities,  readily  tradable 
on  an  establii  hed  securities  market,  during 
the  taxable  y<  ar  by  such  individual  to  an  in- 
dividual housi  ng  account. 

"(b)  LnnTAi  lOMs.— 

"(1)  liAXimru  AWMTiAL  CHKDIT.— The 
amount  allow  Me  as  a  credit  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  an  individual  for  any  taxable 
year  may  nol  exceed  $1,500  ($3,000  in  the 
case  of  man  ied  individual  filing  a  joint 
return). 

"(2)  Mnn  tvu  deposit  period.— Any 
amount  paid  nto  an  individual  housing  ac- 
count which  i ;  paid  or  distributed  out  of  the 
account  less  than  12  months  after  it  was 
paid  into  the  iccount  shall  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  not  con  ributed.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  aiiy  amount  paid  or  distributed 
out  of  such  s  n  account  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  <  istributed  out  of  the  most  re- 
cently contrit  uted  amounts. 

"(3)  Applic  vTion  with  other  credits.- 
The  credit  al  lowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  th  e  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxab  e  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  al  owable  under  a  section  of  this 
subpart  havi:  ig  a  lower  number  or  letter 
designation  t  tian  this  section,  other  than 
the  credits  al  owable  by  sections  31,  39,  and 
43. 

"(4)  Stock,  etc.,  to  be  valued  oh  transfer 
DATE.— The  liir  market  value  of  stock, 
bonds,  and  o;her  securities  is  to  be  deter- 
mined as  of  he  date  on  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  th(  account,  or.  if  the  transfer 
occurs  on  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  other 
public  legal  I  loliday.  on  the  last  preceding 
day  on  which  it  could  have  been  traded. 

"(c)  DEmnnoH  akd  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  I  his  section,  the  term  'individ- 
ual housing  I  ccount'  means  a  trust  created 
or  organized  :  n  the  United  States  for  the  ex- 
clusive bene!  it  of  an  individual,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  ma  Tied  individual,  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  c  I  the  individual  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  but  o  Jly  if  the  written  governing  in- 
strument ere  itlng  the  trust  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requlr  iments: 

"(1)  No  ci>ntribution  will  be  accepted 
unless  it  is  1 1  cash  or  in  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securit  es  readily  tradeable  on  an  es- 


tablished exchange,  and  contributions  will 
not  be  accepted  for  the  taxable  year  in 
excess  of  tl.SOO  on  behalf  of  any  individual 
($3,000  in  the  case  of  a  trust  for  an  individ- 
ual and  his  spouse). 

"(2)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  In 
section  401(d)<l))  or  another  person  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  manner  in  which  that 
person  will  administer  the  trust  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  In- 
vested in  life  insurance  contracts. 

"(4)  The  interest  of  the  individual  in  the 
balance  in  his  account  is  nonforfeitable. 

"(5)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

•(6)  The  entire  Interest  of  an  individual  or 
married  couple  for  whose  benefit  the  trust 
is  maintained  will  be  distributed  to  him,  or 
them,  not  later  than  120  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  first  contribution  is  made 
to  the  tnist. 

"(7)  The  assets  of  the  trust  shall  be  invest- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
individual  contributing  to  the  trust,  but,  if 
more  than  one  individual  makes  contribu- 
tions to  the  trust  the  consent  of  all  such  in- 
dividuals shall  be  required  with  respect  to 
such  direction. 

"(d)  Tax  Treatment  or  Distributions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  if  any  amount  is 
paid  or  distributed  out  of  an  individual 
housing  account  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  purchase  of  a  principal  residence,  then 
the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  amount  so  paid  or  dis- 
tributed. The  basis  of  any  person  in  such  an 
account  is  zero. 

"(2)  Excess  contributions  returned 
bepore  due  date  op  return.— Paragraph  (1) 
does  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to 
an  individual  housing  account  to  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  exceeds  the  amount 
allowable  under  subsection  (bKl)  if— 

"(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  individ- 
ual's return  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(B)  no  credit  is  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  excess  contribution, 
and 

"(C)  such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 
Any  net  income  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
it  is  received. 

"(3)  Transper  op  account  incident  to  di- 
vorce.—The  transfer  of  an  individual's  in- 
terest in  an  individual  housing  account  to 
his  former  spouse  under  a  divorce  decree  or 
under  a  written  instriunent  incident  to  a  di- 
vorce is  not  to  be  considered  a  taxable  trans- 
fer made  by  such  individual  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  and 
such  interest,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  is 
to  be  treated  as  an  individual  housing  ac- 
count of  the  spouse,  and  not  of  such  individ- 
ual. After  the  transfer,  the  account  is  to  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  as 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  spouse. 

"(4)  Amounts  not  meeting  minimum  de- 
posit PERIOD  requirement.— Paragraph  (1) 
does  not  apply  to  any  amount  to  which  sub- 
section ( b )( 2 )  applies. 

"(e)  Tax  Treatment  op  Accounts.— 


"(1)  Exemption  prom  tax.— Any  Individual 
housing  account  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  this  subtitle  unless  such  account  has 
ceased  to  be  an  individual  housing  account 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  any  such 
account  is  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by 
section  511  (relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on 
unrelated  business  Income  of  charitable, 
etc.,  organizations). 

'"(2)  Loss  OP  exemption  op  account  where 

INDIVIDUAL  ENGAGES   IN  PRORIBITKD  TRANSAC- 
TIOH,— 

"(A)  In  oxnxbal.— If.  during  any  taxable 
year  of  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  an 
individual  housing  account  is  established, 
that  individual  engages  in  any  transaction 
prohibited  by  section  4975  with  respect  to 
the  account,  the  account  ceases  to  be  an  in- 
dividual housing  account  as  of  the  first  day 
of  that  taxable  year.  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph  the  individual  for  whose  ben- 
efit any  account  was  established  is  treated 
as  the  creator  of  the  account. 

"(B)  Account  treated  as  distributing  all 
ITS  assets.— In  any  case  in  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  an  individual  housing  ac- 
count by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  on  the 
first  day  of  any  taxable  year,  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (d)  appUes  as  if  there  were  a 
distribution  on  such  first  day  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (on  such  first 
day)  of  aU  assets  in  the  account  (on  such 
first  day). 

""(3)  Eppect  op  pledging  account  as  secu- 
RiTY.— If ,  during  any  taxable  year,  the  indi- 
vidual for  whose  benefit  an  individual  hous- 
ing account  is  established  uses  the  account 
or  any  portion  thereof  as  security  for  a  loan, 
the  portion  so  used  is  treated  as  distributed 
to  that  Individual. 

"(f)  Additional  Tax  on  Certain  Amounts 
Included  in  Gross  Income.— 

""(1)  Distribution  not  used  to  purchase 
RESIDENCE.— If  a  distribution  from  an  indi- 
vidual housing  account  to  an  individual  for 
whose  benefit  such  account  was  established 
is  made,  and  not  used  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  a  principal  residence  for 
such  individual,  the  tax  liability  of  such  in- 
dividual under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  distribution  is  received 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  distribution 
which  is  includable  in  his  gross  income  for 
such  taxable  year. 

""(2)        DiSaUALIPICATION        CASES.— If        Sn 

amount  is  includable  in  the  gross  income  of 
an  individual  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (e),  his  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such  amount 
required  to  be  included  in  his  gross  income. 

'"(3)  Disability  cases.— Paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  do  not  apply  if  the  payment  or  dis- 
tribution is  attributable  to  the  taxpayer  be- 
coming disabled  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 72(m)(7). 

"(g)  Community  Property  Laws.— This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

"(h)  Custodial  Accounts.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  if  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(d)(1))  or  another  person  who  dem- 
onstrates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, that  the  manner  in  which  he  will  ad- 
minister the  account  will  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  if  the 
custodial  account  would,  except  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  trust,  constitute  an  individ- 
ual housing  account  described  in  subsection 
(c).  For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of 
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a  custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  custo- 
dian of  such  account  shall  be  treated  as  the 
trustee  thereof. 

"'(i)  Reports.— The  trustee  of  an  individ- 
ual housing  account  shall  make  such  reports 
regarding  such  account  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  individual  for  whom  the  account  is 
mainUined  with  respect  to  contributions, 
distributions,  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  under  regulations. 
The  reports  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  and  furnished  to  such  individuals  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  those  regulations. 

"(J)  Reduction  op  Basis.— The  basis  of 
any  residence  acquired  with  funds  with- 
drawn from  an  individual  housing  account 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  expenditures  made  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  residence  out  of 
such  funds.". 

(b)  Section  4973  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
tax  on  excess  contributions  to  individual  re- 
tirement accounts,  certain  section  403(b) 
contracts,  certain  individual  retirement  an- 
nuities, and  certain  retirement  bonds)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "individual  housing  ac- 
counts," after  ""individual  retirement  ac- 
counts," In  the  caption  of  such  section, 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  following: 

""(2)  an  Individual  housing  account  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  441(c)),",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Excess  Contributions  to  Individual 
Housing  Accounts.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  housing 
account,  the  term  "excess  contributions' 
means  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
contributed  for  the  taxable  year  to  the  ac- 
coimt  exceeds  the  amount  allowable  under 
section  441(b)(1)  for  such  taxable  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  contribu- 
tion which  is  distributed  out  of  the  individ- 
ual housing  account  and  a  distribution  to 
which  section  441(d)(2)  applies  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  not  contributed.". 

(c)  Section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
prohibited  transactions)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  individual  housing 
ACCOUNTS.—  An  individual  for  whose  benefit 
an  individual  housing  twcount  is  established 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  transaction 
concerning  such  account  (which  would  oth- 
erwise be  taxable  under  this  section)  if,  with 
respect  to  such  transaction,  the  account 
ceases  to  be  an  individual  housing  account 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  section 
44I(eK2)(A)  or  If  section  44I(eM3)  appUes  to 
such  account.",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  an  individual  housing 
account  described  In  section  441(c)"  In  sub- 
section (e)(1)  after  "described  In  section 
428(a)". 

(d)(1)  Sulwection  (b)  of  section  6401  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  amounts  treated  as 
overpayments)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  43  (relating  to 
earned  income  credit)",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ""43  (relating  to 
earned  Income  credit),  and  441  (relating  to 
contributions  to  individual  housing  ac- 
counts)", and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sections  31,  39,  and 
43"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "sections  31.  39. 43,  and  441". 


(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55  of  such 
Code  (defining  regular  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  43"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '".  143,  and  441". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6201(a)  (relat- 
ing to  erroneous  credit  under  section  39  or 
43)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  39  or  43"  in 
the  caption  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "section  39,  43,  or  441)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  section  43  (relating 
to  earned  income),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '",  section  43  (relating 
to  earned  Income),  or  section  441  (relating 
to  contributions  to  individual  housing  ac- 
counts).". 

(4)  Section  6513  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
time  return  deemed  filed  and  tax  considered 
paid)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Individual  Housing  Account 
(Credit  Considered  Paid.— For  purposes  of 
section  6511,  the  taxpayer  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  paying  an  amount  of  tax  on  the  last 
day  prescribed  by  law  for  payment  of  the 
tax  (determined  without  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension of  time  and  without  regard  to  any 
election  to  pay  the  tax  in  installments) 
equal  to  so  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  441  (relating  to  individual  housing 
account  credit)  as  is  treated  under  section 
6401(b)  as  an  overpayment  of  tax.". 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6611  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  caption 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Advance  Payment  op  Tax,  Payment 
OP  Estimated  Tax,  CREorr  por  Income  Tax 
Withholding,  and  Individual  Housing  Ac- 
count Credit.—". 

(e)  Section  6693  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
failure  to  provide  reports  on  Individual  re- 
tirement accounts  or  annuities)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  by  Inserting 

"or  Individual  housing  accounts"  after  '"an- 
nuities" in  the  caption  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 441(1)  to  file  a  report  regarding  an  Indi- 
vidual housing  account  at  the  time  and  In 
the  manner  required  by  such  section  shall 
pay  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  faUure  unless 
It  Is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  rea- 
sonable cause.". 

(f)  Section  1016(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  adjustments  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (24).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (25)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "";  and",  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (25)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(26)  In  the  case  of  residence  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  was  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  from  an  Individual  housing  ac- 
count, to  the  extent  provided  in  section  441 

(g)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  121  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  limiUtions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Reduction  of  exclusion  for  housing 
savings  amount.— The  $125,000  amount  In 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  paid  or  distributed  out  of  an  Indi- 
vidual housing  account  of  the  taxpayer 
which  was  not  Included  In  gross  Income  of 
the  taxpayer  for  the  year  In  which  it  was 
paid  or  distributed  to  the  taxpayer  (one-half 
of  such  amount  in  the  case  of  a  separate 
return  by  a  married  individual).". 

(h)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6396  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  designation  of  income  tex 
payments    to    Presidential    Election    Cam- 


paign Fund)  Is  amended  by  strlkirig  out 
""and  44H"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""44H.  and  441". 

(1)  (1)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  44H  the  f  ollowinr 

""Sec.  441.  Contributions  to  individual  hous- 
ing accounts.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4973  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to 
individual  retirement  accounts. 
Individual  housing  accounts, 
certain  403(b)  contracts,  cer- 
tain Individual  retirement  an- 
nuities, and  certain  retirement 
bonds.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subciiapter  8 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
6693  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""Sec.  6693.  Failure  to  provide  reports  on  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or 
annuities  or  individual  housing 
accounts.", 
(j)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  taxable  years  beglrming  after  De- 
cember 31,  1982.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  674.  A  bill  to  authorize  implemen- 
tation of  a  project  for  fl(X)d  damage 
prevention  at  Milton,  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

MILTON  PLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
flood  damage  prevention  project  for 
the  Borough  of  Milton  in  Northum- 
berland County.  Pa. 

Located  along  the  west  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  the  Milton 
area  has  a  variety  of  structural  flaws 
that  make  it  prone  to  flooding.  In 
1972.  for  example,  tropical  storm 
Agnes  ravaged  a  large  portion  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin,  causing  mil- 
lions of  damages  to  Milton  and  various 
other  population  centers.  Without  this 
badly  needed  flood  control  project. 
Milton  will  continue  to  exist  imder  the 
threat  of  severe  destruction  from 
future  storms. 

I  recently  introduced  legislation  that 
would  authorize  flood  control  projects 
in  Wyoming  Valley  in  Luzerne  County, 
Harrisburg,  and  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Clearly,  the  devastation  resulting  from 
past  flooding  demonstrates  a  critical 
need  for  flood  damage  protection  at 
Milton  as  well.  Now  is  the  time  to  pro- 
ceed on  these  important  public  works 
programs,  given  current  economic  con- 
ditions and  the  need  for  infrastructure 
improvements. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Ehigineers  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  Milton  project  to 
be  $87  million.  The  possibilty  of  future 
destruction  from  flooding  and  the  ca- 
pability of  providing  valuable  jobs  to 
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this  region  make  the  Milton  project 
important  t  >  central  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Preslc  lent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ^e  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
orderc  1  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkokd.  as  follows: 

a  674 
Be  it  enaeiei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ttepraentati^  es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Eng  Ineers,  is  authorized  to  imple- 
ment a  proje  t  for  flood  damage  prevention 
at  Milton.  N  >rthumberland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  t  le  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  rep  »rt  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
entitled  "Lotil  Flood  Protection  Study  at 
MUton.  Penn  sylvania"  dated  July  13.  1977. 
at  an  estimat  id  cost  of  $87,000,000. 

Sk.  2.  The  -e  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mit.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fackson)  (by  request): 
S.  675.  A  »ill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  iscal  year  1984  for  the 
Armed  Port  es  for  pnwurement,  for  re- 
search. dev(  ilopment.  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  l[>r  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. t<i  prescribe  personnel 
strengrths  f(ir  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Pen  es  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  E  epartment  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  p  irposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  S  srvices. 

DEPARTMEHT  PP  DBFKIfSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1984 

Mr.  TOVlER.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  n  lyself  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  I 
introduce  f  )r  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ^984  for  the  Armed  Porces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for 
operation  imd  maintenance,  to  pre- 
scribe  persjnnel   strengttis   for   such 


for  the  Armed  Porces  and 
employees  of  the  Depart- 
and  for  other  pur- 


fiscal  year 
for  civilian 
ment  of  Defense, 
poses. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  trs  nsmittal  requesting  consid- 
eration of  I  he  legislation  and  explain- 
ing its  purpose  be  printed  in  the 
Record  inu  lediately  following  the  list- 
ing of  the  t  ill. 

There  l)e  ng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  675 

Be  it  enacled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representati  jes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  'Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  c  Ited  as  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense Authoi  Izatlon  Act,  1984.' 

Tin  E  I— PROCUREMENT 

AXTTHOBIZA'  ION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS,  ARMY 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropria  ted  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  weapons  and 
tracked  com  Oat  vehicles,  and  anununition 


and  for  other  procurement  for  the  Army  as 
follows: 

For  aircraft,  $3,473,100,000. 

For  missiles,  $3,088,500,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
$4,934,416,000. 

For  ammunition,  $2,334,189,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $5,362,870,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS,  NAVY  AND 
MARINE  CORPS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  weapons  (Including 
missiles  and  torpedoes),  shipbuilding  and 
conversion,  and  other  procurement  for  the 
Navy  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $11,127,300,000. 

For  weapons  (including  missiles  and  torpe- 
does), $4,028,600,000. 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion, 
$12,698,800,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $5,001,838,000. 

(b)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1984  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Marine  Corps  (including  mis- 
siles, tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons)  in  the  amount  of  $1,852,049,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS,  AIR  FORCE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles  and  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  aircraft,  $22,707,190,000. 

For  missiles,  $8,570,834,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $7,626,302,000. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  section  for  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Force,  the  sum  of  $112,100,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  contribution  by  the  United 
States  as  its  share  of  the  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1984  of  acquisition  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  of  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AW ACS). 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS,  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  104.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  pro- 
curement by  the  Defense  Agencies  in  the 
amount  of  $1,082,791,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS,  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  PURCHASES 

Sec.  105.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  pur- 
chases or  commitments  to  purchase  metals, 
minerals,  or  other  materials  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  pursuant  to  section  303  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  5  2093)  in  the 
amount  of  $200,000,000. 

CERTAIN  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  DEFENSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATO 
AIRBORNE    WARNING    AND    CONTROL    SYSTEM 

'      (AWACSI  PROGRAM 

Sec.  106.  Effective  on  October  1,  1983,  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1982  (Public  Law  97-86; 
95  SUt.  1100)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1983"  both  places  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  Ifeu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1984". 

SECURE  COBfMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  AND  A 
SPECIAL  CLASSIFIED  PROGRAM 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized to  procure  secure  telephone  com- 
munication systems.  Including  equipment 
and  related  items,  during  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
government  agencies  and  entitles  to  support 
a  national  program  to  provide  secure  tele- 
phone service.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   pursuant    to    this    title,    not 


more  than  $60,000,000  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide secure  telephone  equipment  and  relat- 
ed items  to  the  Department  of  E>efense  and 
other  government  agencies  and  entities  In 
support  of  such  a  national  program.  Equip- 
ment provided  to  government  agencies  and 
entitles  outside  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  and  such 
related  services  as  may  be  necessary  may  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
or  without  reimbursement.  In  addition,  of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$220,000,000  is  authorized  for  a  special  clas- 
sified program. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $4,793,674,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $8,182,419,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $13,652,273,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $2,996,900,000, 
of  which  $56,800,000  is  authorized  for  the 
activities  of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Eval- 
uation, Defense. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  In  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $17,867,800,000. 

For  the  Navy.  $23,225,600,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,575,900,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $18,999,100,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $6,871,900,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  $662,800,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve,  $693,000,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$53,629,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $815,000,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard. 
$1,135,000,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
$1,824,700,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  $899,000. 

For  Defense  Claims,  $222,900,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$3,372,000. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984,  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a),  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary— 

(1)  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
anl  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  subsection  (a); 

(2)  for  unbudgeted  Increases  In  fuel  costs; 
and 


(3)  for  increases  as  the  result  of  inflation 
in  the  cost  of  activities  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a). 

AUTHOKUATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  AS- 
SI8TAHO  FOR  l>a4  GAMES  OP  THE  XXin 
OLYMPIAD 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authorized— 

(1)  to  provide  logistical  support  and  per- 
sonnel services  to  the  1984  Games  of  the 
XXIII  Olympiad; 

(2)  to  lend  and  provide  equipment  in  sup- 
port of  the  1984  Games  of  the  XXm  Olym- 
piad: and 

(3)  to  provide  such  other  services  in  sup- 
port of  the  1984  Games  of  the  XXIII  Olym- 
piad as  the  Secretary  may  consider  advisa- 
ble. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1984  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
subsection  (a).  Except  for  funds  used  for 
pay  and  non-travel-related  allowances  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Porces,  other  than 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  there- 
of called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  to  provide 
support  for  the  XXIII  Olympiad,  no  funds 
may  be  obligated  for  such  purpose  unless 
specifically  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 
The  costs  for  pay  and  non-travel-related  al- 
lowances of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
other  than  members  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nente  thereof  called  or  ordered  to  active 
duty  to  provide  support  for  the  XXIII 
Olympiad,  may  not  be  charged  to  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  this  authorization. 
TITLE  IV-ACTIVE  FORCES 

Sec.  401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
of  September  30,  1984,  as  follows: 

(l)The  Army,  782,600. 

(2)  The  Navy,  572,200. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  197,300. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  612,600. 

TITLE  V-RESERVE  PORCES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  AVERAGE  STRENGTHS  FOR 
SELECTED  RESERVE 

Sec.  501.  For  fiscal  year  1984  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  programmed  to 
attain  average  strengths  of  not  less  than  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  418,400. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  270,700. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  112,600. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  40,300. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  103,400. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  68,600. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  12,000. 

(b)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
any  reserve  compwnent  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  (1)  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  uniU  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such 
units  or  such  Individual  members  are  re- 
leased from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  prescribed  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 


ately Increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total 
number  of  such  individual  members. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STREN0TH8  FOR  RE- 
SERVES ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
RESERVES 

Sec.  502.  Within  the  average  strengths 
prescribed  in  section  501,  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Porces  are  authorized, 
as  of  September  30,  1984,  the  following 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full- 
time  active  duty  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing, administering,  recruiting,  instructing, 
or  training  the  reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  18,630. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  10.664. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  13,846. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  801. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  5,915. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  517. 

(b)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  In  the 
national  Interest,  the  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  may  be  increased 
by  a  total  of  not  more  than  the  number 
equal  to  2  percent  of  the  total  end  strengths 
prescribed. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

SEC.  503.  The  columns  under  the  headings 
"Army",  and  "Marine  Corps"  in  the  table  in 
section  524(a)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


shall  be  counted  as  prescribed  in  section 
3404  of  that  title.  Personnel  employed  in  an 
overseas  area  on  a  part-time  basis  under  a 
nonpermanent  local-hire  appointment  who 
are  dependents  accompanying  a  Federal  ci- 
vilian employee  or  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  official  assignment  or  tour  of 
duty  shall  also  be  counted  as  prescribed  by 
section  3404  of  that  title. 

(3)  Whenever  a  function,  power  or  duty, 
or  activity  is  transferred  or  assigned  to  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  a  department  or  agency  out- 
side of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from 
another  department  or  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  civilian  person- 
nel end-strength  authorized  for  such  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense affected  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  Increases  or  decreases  In  civilian  person- 
nel required  as  a  result  of  such  transfer  or 
assignment. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  In  the 
national  Interest,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  authorize  the  employment  of  civilian 
personnel  In  excess  of  the  number  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a),  but  such  additional 
number  may  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  civilian  personnel  author- 
ized for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  any  au- 
thorization to  increase  civilian  personnel 
strength  under  this  subsection. 

TITLE  VII— MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 
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TITLE  VI— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTH 

Sec  601.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense 
is  authorized  a  strength  in  civilian  person- 
nel, as  of  September  30,  1984,  of  1,072,174. 

(b)  The  strength  for  civilian  personnel 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments)  In  such  numbers  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Initial  allocation  of  ci- 
vilian personnel  Is  made  among  the  military 
departments  and  the  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments)  and  shall  Include  the  ra- 
tionale for  each  allocation. 

(c)(1)  In  computing  the  strength  for  civil- 
ian personnel,  there  shall  be  included  all 
direct-hire  and  indirect-hire  civilian  person- 
nel employed  to  perform  military  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  those  performed  by  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency)  whether  employed  on  a 
full-time,  part-time,  or  intermittent  basis, 
but  excluding  special  employment  catego- 
ries for  students  and  disadvantaged  youth 
such  as  the  sUy-in-school  campaign,  the 
temporary  summer  aid  program  and  the 
Federal  junior  fellowship  program  and  per- 
sonnel participating  in  the  worker-trainee 
opportunity  program. 

(2)  Personnel  employed  under  a  part-time 
career  employment  program  established  by 
section  3402  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 


Sec.  701.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1984.  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(l)The  Army,  71,817. 

(2)  The  Navy,  66,911. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  21,105. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  49,007. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  21,105. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  12,724. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  2,886. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3,223. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  2.845. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,705. 

(b)  The  average  military  student  loads  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  reserve  components 
authorized  In  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1984  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  authorized  In  titles  IV, 
V,  and  VI  of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and 
the  reserve  components  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 

TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REPEAL  OF  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  CONSOLIDAT- 
ING FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MILITARY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMMANDS 

Sec.  801.  Section  1110  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1983,  (Public 
Law  97-252;  96  Stat.  747),  is  repealed. 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  PROVIDE  RECIPROCAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS SUPPORT  OR  RELATED  SUPPLIES 
AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  802.  (a)  Chapter  147  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  2482.  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"5  2483.  Reciprocal  communications  support 
or  related  supplies  and  services 
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budget  authority  included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  authoriza- 
tion contains  a  provision  that  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  funds  that  are  necessary  to 
cover  increased  pay  costs,  unbudgeted  in- 
creases in  fuel  costs,  and  Inflation  in  the 
cost  of  activities  covered  by  title  III.  Title 
III  also  contains  a  provision  that  authorizes 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  sup- 
port to  the  1984  Games  of  the  XXIII  Olym- 
piad to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

Title  rv  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for 
active  duty  personnel  in  each  component  of 
the  armed  forces  as  required  by  section 
138(c)<l>  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in 
the  numbers  provided  for  by  the  budget  au- 
thority and  appropriations  requested  for 
these  components  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Title  V  provides  for  average  strengths  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  armed  forces  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 138(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
in  the  numbers  provided  for  by  the  budget 
authority  and  appropriations  requested  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Title  V 
also  prescribes  the  end  strengths  for  reserve 
component  members  on  full-time  active 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
reserve  forces  and  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  certain  commissioned  offi- 
cers who  may  be  serving  on  active  duty  in 
support  of  the  reserve  components. 

Title  VI  provides  for  civilian  personnel 
end  strengths  for  each  component  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 138(c)<2)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  the  numbers  provided  for  by  the 
budget  authority  in  appropriations  request- 
ed for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Title  VII  provides  for  the  average  military 
training  student  loans  as  required  by  section 
138(d)<l)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in 
the  numbers  provided  for  this  purpose  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Title  VIII  consists  of  two  general  provi- 
sions. Section  801  repeals  section  1110  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1983,  which  prohibits  the  consolidation  of 
the  military  transportation  commands.  Sec- 
tion 802  amends  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  by  adding  a  new  section,  2483,  which 
authorizes  the  Department  to  furnish  recip- 
rocal communications  support  or  related 
supplies  and  services. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Taft  IV. 


By   Mr.   SASSER    (for   himself. 
Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  capital 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

capital  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Capital  Assist- 
ance Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1983.  I 
am  introducing  this  legislation  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Tsoncas,  Senator 
Pryor,  Senator  Riegle,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, Senator  Ford,  and  Senator 
Baucus. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  as 
clear  as  the  needs  it  addresses:  Federal 
funding  for  virtually  immediate,  back- 
to-work  public  works  projects  of  State 


and  local  governments  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ongoing  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  enti- 
tles State  and  local  goverrmients  to  as- 
sistance for  their  capital  improvement 
needs  by  using  the  framework  for  as- 
sistance outlined  in  the  general  reve- 
nue-sharing program. 

The  bill  would  provide  $3  billion  an- 
nually for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. One-third  of  the  funds  would 
go  to  State  governments  and  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  to  local  govern- 
ments. An  additional  half-billion  dol- 
lars would  be  set  aside  to  meet  project 
requests  for  smaller  conununities  that 
would  not  be  eligible  for  funds  under 
the  regular  formulae  for  distribution. 

S.  676  also  spells  out  just  what  the 
funds  could  be  used  for— roads, 
bridges,  sewerage  facilities,  fire  safety 
facilities,  law  enforcement  facilities, 
and  other  essential  public  works  activi- 
ties. 

While  the  bill  has  a  projected  life  of 
2  years,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  success 
of  this  concept  will  make  it  a  regular 
feature  of  FederaJ  budgetary  policy. 

There  are  more  than  enough  reasons 
to  justify  the  establishment  of  this 
form  of  revenue  sharing.  Let  me  focus 
on  what  I  believe  are  the  four  major 
arguments  in  its  behalf. 

First,  it  would  create  jobs  more 
quickly  than  any  other  public  works- 
jobs  program  under  consideration.  The 
capital  budgets  of  State  and  local  gov- 
errunents  have  declined  dramatically 
in  recent  years,  and  in  many  cases  the 
types  of  projects  deferred  are  projects 
in  which  planning  has  been  completed, 
designs  approved;  and  bid  specifica- 
tions drawn.  Once  the  Capital  Assist- 
ance Revenue  Sharing  Act  is  approved 
and  signed  into  law,  funds  would  start 
flowing  almost  inunediately,  while 
State  and  local  governments  let  bids 
and  awarded  contracts,  and  jobs  could 
be  created  within  90  days  in  some 
cases.  Every  other  public  works-jobs 
program  Involves  a  much  longer  lead- 
time. 

There  is  no  accurate  way  to  estimate 
the  number  of  jobs  which  this  legisla- 
tion would  create,  but  the  impact  of 
its  immediacy  will  augment  whatever 
number  of  jobs  S.  676  would  create. 

Second,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
permanent  program  of  capital  im- 
provement assistance  because  of  the 
condition  of  our  Nation's  basic  infra- 
structure. 

Our  highways,  public  buildings, 
bridges,  and  waterworlcs  are  crumbling 
and  tumbling  and  leaking  at  such 
rates  as  to  demand  definition  as  a  na- 
tional disaster. 

Mayors,  town  council  members. 
State  legislators,  county  commission- 
ers, and  Governors  have  alluded  to 
this  impending  disaster  time  and  time 
again  before  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Subconamittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  during  the  past  6 
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yean  I  have  served  on  that  panel  as 
we  strove  to  assay  the  fiscal  needs  and 
wants  of  State  and  local  governments. 
The  hard  numbers  which  define  the 
actual  Infrastructure  needs  are  so 
huge  that  they  defy  comprehension. 
Tot  instance,  in  a  recent  report,  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  estimated  public  construction 
needs  in  the  United  States  at  $909.9 
billion.  This  estimate  can  be  put  In 
some  perspective  when  you  consider 
that  the  $909.9  billion  exceeds  the 
amoimt— roughly  $891  billion— it  took 
to  run  the  entire  U.S.  Government 
from  its  inception  in  1789  under 
George  Washington  through  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  the  Government  under 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

Several  months  ago,  a  national  news- 
magazine had  a  feature  article  on  U.S. 
infrastructure  needs,  headlining  the 
cost  at  $2.5  trillion. 

These  estimates,  as  well  as  others 
highlighted  in  different  reports  on  our 
infrastructure  needs,  have  certainly 
helped  to  focus  attention  on  a  critical 
problem  that  has  been  largely  over- 
looked during  the  past  decade.  As  with 
all  problems  which  confront  our  socie- 
ty, this  one  did  not  go  away  simply  be- 
cause most  of  tis  chose  to  overlook  it. 
Now,  of  course,  the  problen  is  bask- 
ing in  attention.  Both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  have  focused  on 
it  through  different  legislative  initia- 
tives. Much  of  the  impetus  behind  this 
activity  stems  from  the  appalling  level 
of  imemployment  in  our  country  and 
the  realization  that  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  public  facilities 
means  jobs. 

We  need  to  be  concerned  about  jobs, 
of  course,  but  we  must  look  farther 
down  the  road,  having  learned  a  lesson 
from  the  past.  Infrastructure  needs 
will  never  cease,  no  matter  what  the 
rate  of  unemployment  is.  Streets, 
sewers,  water  treatment  and  pollution 
control  facilities,  mass  transit,  air- 
ports, and  public  buildings  will  always 
need  replacement,  repair,  or  rehabili- 
tation. 

If  ever  there  was  a  proper  time  to  set 
in  place  a  program  of  Federal  aid  tar- 
geted to  infrastructure  needs,  it  is 
now.  Now,  when  there  is  high  recogni- 
tion of  both  the  need  for,  and  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  infrastructure  im- 
provements. 

Third,  there  comes  the  question: 
Why  use  the  relative  simplicity  of  the 
revenue-sharing  model  as  the  frame- 
work for  program  of  capital  improve- 
ment assistance,  which  implies  com- 
plexity? 

The  answer  is  that  general  revenue 
sharing  works,  and  it  works  well.  In 
fact,  no  program  of  Federal  aid  worlts 
so  well.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  goes  for  ad- 
ministration and  overhead— I  might 
add,  parenthetically,  that  if  the  same 
were  true  of  all  Federal  programs,  we 


might  not  have  such  a  ballooning  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit. 

Created  with  broad,  bipartisan  back- 
ing in  1972,  the  program  has  been  es- 
pecially helpful  to  the  Nation's  local 
govenunents.  Many  local  governments 
can  count  general  revenue  sharing  as 
the  only  program  under  which  they 
receive  any  Federal  grant  assistance. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  give  their 
overwhelming  approval  to  the  exten- 
sion of  general  revenue  sharing  when 
the  program  comes  up  for  reauthoriza- 
tion in  the  98th  Congress. 

If  there  has  been  a  problem  with 
general  revenue  sharing,  it  is  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  our  Nation  have 
not  allowed  it  to  work  as  well  as  it 
could  have  worked. 

When  it  was  laimched,  the  wide- 
spread hope  and  assumption  among 
those  who  supported  general  revenue 
sharing  was  that  it  would  be  an  ample 
and  additional  source  of  Federal  fimd- 
ing  to  help  meet  some  of  the  fiscal 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments. 
The  first  general  revenue  sharing  law 
stipulated  that  the  funds  be  used  for 
the  "priority  expenditures"  of  State 
and  local  governments,  that  is,  for  "or- 
dinary and  necessary  maintenance  and 
operating  expenses  for  public  safety, 
environmental  protection,  public 
transportation,  health,  recreation,  li- 
braries, social  services  for  the  poor  or 
aged,  and  financial  administration." 

Clearly,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  this  program  that  the 
funds  be  targeted  primarily  for  the  in- 
frastructure needs  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Yet,  a  recession  in  1973  and  1974 
drained  the  revenues  of  State  and 
local  governments,  causing  them  to 
postpone  "priority  expenditures"  in 
capital  improvements.  Every  govern- 
ment activity  became,  in  effect,  a  "pri- 
ority activity"  and  when  the  program 
was  reauthorized  in  1976  it  became 
more  like  the  virtual  "no  strings  at- 
tached" program  we  have  today. 

The  Capital  Assistance  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  woidd  reimplement  the 
text  and  spirit  of  the  original  general 
revenue  sharing  law.  targeting  the  use 
of  these  funds  to  needed  capital  im- 
provements. Not  only  would  local  gov- 
ernments receive  general  revenue 
sharing  funds  through  the  extension 
of  the  current  GRS  Act,  they  would 
also  have  capital  assistance  funds 
imder  a  CARS  Act— funds  that  would 
help  to  chip  away  at  the  enormous, 
nationwide  infrastructure  needs  of  our 
cities  and  counties  and  towns. 

Then,  in  the  future,  even  in  the 
worst  case  economic  conditions,  infra- 
structure improvements  and  rehabili- 
tation would  be  guaranteed.  By  guar- 
anteeing such  activity,  the  Federal 
Government  will  allow  local  govern- 
ments the  flexibility  to  target  true  pri- 
ority expenditures  in  capital  improve- 
ments, to  focus  when  necessary  on  the 


more  labor-intensive  projects.  In  this 
way.  we  will  have  a  built-in  Jobs-cre- 
ation program  "on  the  shelT'  at  all 
times.  There  would  be  no  lag  time  in 
implementing  an  emergency  public 
works-jobs  program  as  there  is  now 
and  as  there  will  be  with  all  of  the  leg- 
islative initiatives  before  us  now.  The 
funds  will  be  there  because  of  the  Cap- 
ital Assistance  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  such  a  program  because  the 
fiscal  condition  of  our  fragile  Intergov- 
errunental  network  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  activities  demands  it. 

When  general  revenue  sharing  was 
established  as  a  Federal  program,  it 
was  done  so  at  a  time  and  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  generated  optimism 
about  fiscal  conditions.  The  Federal 
Govenmient.  with  its  broad-based  tax 
system,  would  only  see  its  revenues 
grow  and  grow  as  the  Nation  pros- 
pered. State  governments  and  local 
governments  had  narrower,  more  re- 
strictive tax  bases,  so  the  redistribu- 
tion of  ample  Federal  revenues— in  ad- 
dition to  existing  Federal  programs- 
would  help  to  redress  the  balance.  Or 
so  the  argument  went. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  initiated  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  tax  cuts;  prices  for 
basic  energy  supplies  increased  expo- 
nentially, skewering  all  economic  pro- 
jections; and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, reeling  from  a  recession,  were 
hit  with  a  wave  of  taxpayer  resent- 
ment. 

By  the  begiiming  of  the  1980's, 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  had  in 
place  a  constitutional  tax  limitation  or 
spending  limitation  measure.  In  those 
States  in  which  the  State  retains  legis- 
lative options  regarding  local  tax 
powers,  local  governments  have  suf- 
fered severely. 

Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  expanded  with  cer- 
tainty every  year  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  leveled  out  in  fiscal  year  1980 
and  declined  in  the  subsequent  3  fiscal 
years. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  of  these  de- 
velopments, the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments reported  in  September  1982 
that: 

After  a  financially  turbulent  year  that 
saw  almost  half  the  sUtes  raise  broad-based 
taxes,  many  states  are  still  financially  un- 
stable. The  persistent  recession,  federal  pro- 
gram changes  and  budget  cute,  along  with 
self-imposed  Ux  and  spending  limitations 
continue  to  threaten  many  sUtes'  financial 
security. 

Seven  States  ended  their  1982  fiscal 
year  with  deficits,  and  according  to  a 
recent  survey  by  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association,  9  out  of  41  SUtes  re- 
sponding said  they  expected  budget 
deficits  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  States  on  Jvme  30. 
And  only  5  weeks  ago,  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employees  released  a  lengthy 
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study  which  cataloged  current  reduc- 
tions In  Fed«  ral  aid  targeted  for  Infra- 
structure inprovement  and  physical 
capital  inves  ment;  the  report  put  the 
total  loss  fo!'  a  3-year  period  in  Ten- 
nessee along  at  $1,148  billion. 

Insofar  as  capital  spending  is  con- 
cerned, what  the  States  face  is  a  fiscal 
catch-22.  described  by  the  Council  of 
State  Cover  iments  as  a  situation  in 
which  the  a  edit  ratings  of  State  and 
local  govern  aents  are  fadling  because 
of  poor  fiscil  conditions,  at  the  very 
same  time  tl:  ese  fiscal  conditions  force 
State  and  loqal  governments  to  borrow 
additional  filnds  for  capital  improve- 
ments because  these  same  poor  fiscal 
conditions  aie  straining  their  custom- 
ary sources  c  f  revenue. 

The  adm  nistration  reponse  has 
been  to  inc  rease  the  use  of  bloclc 
grants  to  Slates  in  order  to  provide 
the  States  ^)  ith  greater  flexibility  in 
meeting  pro(  ram  needs.  While  a  help 
in  some  acti'  Ities,  the  bloclt  grant  ap- 
proach overt  >oks  the  broad  infrastruc- 
ture needs  ol  local  governments. 

The  Capial  Assistance  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  would  allow  State  and 
local  govemi  lents  which  Icnow  and  un- 
derstand ttieir  own  capital  needs 
better  than  any  Federal  agency,  the 
range  and  flexibility  to  address  their 
own  capital  i  riorities. 

In  sum.  I  irge  prompt  and  positive 
consideratioi  of  S.  676,  for  it  addresses 
clearly  and  directly  the  immediate 
need  for  jobs;  it  focuses  on  both  the 
short-term  and  long-range  infrastruc- 
ture needs  ii  our  country;  it  reinvigo- 
rates  the  spi  it  of  the  most  successful 
Federal  aid  program  ever  developed, 
general  reve:me  sharing,  and  it  helps 
local  govern  nents  and  State  govern- 
ments shore  up  their  fiscal  footing  in 
oiu-  Nation's  intergovernmental  fiscal 
network. 

Mr.  Presidi  int.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
S.  676  be  ir  eluded  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  aong  with  a  factsheet  de- 
tailing the  provisions  of  the  Capital 
Assistance  R  ;venue  Sharing  Act. 

There  beir  g  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori).  as  fallows: 

S.  676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativi  t  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C  ongreaa  asievibled.  That  (a) 
subtitle  V  of  t  tie  31,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  aiding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  ;hapter 


"CHAPTER 
TO  STATE 


"Sec.  7405. 
"Sec.   7406 


IMI 


4— CAPITAL  ASSISTANCE 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


AJfD 

"Sec.  7401.  Cc  ngressional  findings  and  dec- 

li  rations. 
"Sec.  7402.  De  ^inltions. 
"Sec.    7403.  P  lyments    out    of    the    Trust 

Find. 
"Sec.  7404.  Cr  >ation  of  Trust  Fund;  appro- 

p  lations. 
All  (x^tion  among  States. 

Ei  ititlements  of  State  govem- 

nents. 
"Sec.   7407.  E  ititlements  of   local   govem- 

n  ents. 


Discretionary  Capital  Assistance 
Trust  Funds. 

Reports  on  use  of  funds;  publi- 
cation. 

Nondiscrimination  provision. 

Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Regulations. 

Termination. 


"Sec.  7408. 

"Sec.  7409. 

"Sec.  7410. 
"Sec.  7411. 
"Sec.  7412. 
"Sec.  7413. 
"9  7401.  Congresaional  Tindings  and  declarations 

"The  Congress  declares  it  is  essential— 

"(1)  to  provide  unconditional  capital  fiscal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  critical  capital 
projects: 

"(2)  to  undertake  a  national  program  of 
capital  fiscal  assistance  that  will  help  reduce 
unemployment  and  will  help  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  Nation's  infrastructure:  and 

"(3)  to  continue  with  the  tradition  of  pro- 
viding unconditional  fiscal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  that  permits 
flexible  local  decisionmaking  among  our 
local  governments  about  priority  public 
service  needs. 
"§  7402.  Derinitions 

"In  this  chapter— 

"(1)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

"(2)  'Comptroller  General'  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Trust  Fund'  means  the  State  and 
Local  Capital  Assistance  Trust  Fund. 

"(4)  unit  of  local  government'  means— 

"(A)  the  government  of  a  county,  munici- 
pality, township,  or  other  unit  of  govern- 
ment below  the  State  which  is  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral government  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  principles  as  are  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes),  and 

"(B)  the  recognized  governing  body  of  an 
Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  Native  Village 
which  performs  substantial  governmental 
functions. 

"(5)  'population'  means  resident  popula- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  purposes. 

"(6)  'personal  income'  means  the  income 
of  individuals,  as  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conrnierce  for  national  income  pur- 
poses. 

"(7)  township'  includes  equivalent  subdi- 
visions of  government  having  different  des- 
ignations (such  as  'towns'),  and  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles 
as  are  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
general  statistical  purposes. 

"(8)  construction'  means  the  erection  of 
new  structures  and  the  acquisition  and  in- 
stallation of  initial  equipment  for  such 
structure. 

"(9)  rehabilitation'  means  the  alteration 
or  modernization  of  an  existing  structure. 

"(10)  relative  income  factor'  is  an  amount 
determined  with  respect  to  a  State  by  divid- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  per  capita  income  of  the  United 
States,  by 

"(B)  the  per  capita  income  of  such  State. 

"(11)  'income'  means  the  total  money 
income  received  from  all  sources,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes. 

"(12)  entitlement  period'  means— 

"(A)  the  period  beginning  on  January  I, 
1983,  and  ending  on  September  30.  1983,  and 
"(B)  each  of  the  1-year  periods  beginning 
on  October  1  of  1983,  1984.  and  1985. 

"§  7403.  PaymenU  out  of  the  Trust  Fund 
"(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shall,  for  each  enti- 
tlement period,  pay  out  of  the  Trust  Fund— 


"(A)  to  each  State  government  a  total 
amoimt  equal  to  the  entitlement  of  such 
State  government  determined  under  section 
7406  for  such  period,  and 

"(B)  to  each  unit  of  local  government,  a 
total  amount  equal  to  the  entitlement  of 
such  unit  of  government  determined  imder 
section  7407. 

"(2)(A)  Payments  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  made  in  quarterly  installments 
and  shall  be  paid  no  later  than  5  days  after 
the  close  of  the  quarter. 

"(B)  Payments  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  initially  made  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates. 

"(C)  Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  in 
the  amoimt  of  any  payment  to  a  State  gov- 
ernment or  a  unit  of  local  government  to 
the  extent  that  the  payments  previously 
made  to  such  government  under  this  chap- 
ter were  in  excess  of.  or  less  than,  the 
amounts  required  to  be  paid. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  such  per- 
centage (not  exceeding  0.5  percent)  of  the 
total  entitlement  payment  for  any  entitle- 
ment period  with  respect  to  any  State  gov- 
ernment and  all  units  of  local  government 
within  such  State  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  sufficient  funds 
available  to  pay  adjustments  due  after  the 
final  allocation  of  funds  among  such  gov- 
ernments. 

"(bXl)  Any  funds  paid  to  a  State  or  to  any 
unit  of  local  government  under  this  chapter 
may  only  be  used  for  capital  expenditures. 

"(2)  In  this  chapter,  'capital  expenditure' 
means  any  expense  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  any  public  fa- 
cility, including  (but  not  limited  to)  any— 

"(A)  education  facility; 

"(B)  energy  facility: 

"(C)  fire  safety  facility; 

"(D)  health  clinic  or  hospital: 

"(E)  law  enforcement  facility,  jail,  or 
prison; 

"(F)  recreation  facility; 

"(G)  solid  waste  facility; 

"(H)  telecommunications  facility; 

"(I)  highway,  road,  bridge,  railroad,  port, 
river,  inland  water,  airport,  pipeline,  or  mass 
transit  facility; 

"(J)  facility  for  the  storage,  transporta- 
tion, treatment,  or  distribution  of  water;  or 

"(K)  waste  water  disposal  facility. 

"§  7404.  Creation  of  Trust  Fund:  appropriations 

"(a)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  State  and  Local 
Government  Capital  Fiscal  Assistance  Trust 
Fund".  The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to  it  and 
deposited  In  it  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Except  as  provided  in  this 
chapter,  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  may  be 
used  only  for  the  payments  to  State  and 
local  governments  provided  by  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year  on  the  operation  and  status 
of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

■"(b)  There  is  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund,  out  of  amounts  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  attributable  to  the  collections 
of  the  Federal  Individual  Income  taxes  not 
otherwise  appropriated  $3,000,000,000  for 
each  entitlement  period. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
transfer  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  any  moneys  in  the 
Trust  F*und  which  he  determines  will  not  be 
needed  to  make  payments  to  State  govern- 


ments and  tmits  of  local  government  imder 

this  chapter. 

"t  7406.  Allocation  among  State* 

"(a)  There  shall  be  allocated  to  each  State 
for  each  entitlement  period,  out  of  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  7404(b)  of  this 
title  for  that  entitlement  period,  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
appropriated  under  that  section  for  that 
period  as  the  amount  allocable  to  that  State 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  bears  to 
the  siun  of  the  amounts  allocable  to  all 
States  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(bKl)  For  purjKMes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  amount  allocable  to  a  SUte 
under  this  subsection  for  any  entitlement 
period  is  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 7404(b)  for  such  period  as— 

"(A)  the  population  of  that  State,  multi- 
plied by  the  relative  income  factor  of  that 
State,  bears  to 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  all  States. 
"8  740C.  EntitlemenU  of  State  govemmenU 

"(A)  The  State  government  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  33  V^  percent  of  the  amount 
idlocated  to  that  State  for  each  entitlement 
period.  The  remaining  portion  of  each 
SUte's  allocation  shall  be  allocated  among 
the  units  of  local  government  of  that  State 
as  provided  in  section  7407. 

"(b)(1)  The  entitlement  of  any  State  gov- 
ernment for  any  entitlement  period  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which— 
"(A)  the  average  of  the  aggregate 
amounts  transferred  by  the  State  govern- 
ment (out  of  its  own  sources)  during  such 
period  and  the  preceding  entitlement  period 
to  all  units  of  local  government  in  such 
State,  is  less  than. 

""(B)  the  similar  aggregate  amount  for  the 
one-year  period  begiiming  July  1.  1981. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
amount  of  any  reduction  In  the  entitlement 
of  a  State  government  under  this  subsec- 
tion, for  subsequent  years,  be  treated  as  an 
amount  transferred  by  the  State  govern- 
ment (out  of  its  own  sources)  during  such 
period  to  units  of  local  government  in  such 
States. 

"(2)  If  the  State  government  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that 
since  June  30.  1982,  it  has  assumed  responsi- 
bUity  for  a  category  of  expenditures  which 
(before  July  1.  1982)  was  the  responsibility 
of  local  governments  located  in  such  State, 
then,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  aggregate  amount  taken  into 
account  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  increased  State 
government  spending  (out  of  its  own 
sources)  for  such  category  has  replaced  cor- 
responding amounts  which  for  the  1-year 
period  beginning  July  1.  1981,  it  transferred 
to  units  of  local  government. 

""(3)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  paragraph  (1)  requires  a  reduction  In 
the  entitlement  of  any  SUte  government 
for  any  entitlement  period,  he  shall  give 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State.  If,  thereafter,  he  deter- 
mines that  paragraph  (1)  requires  the  re- 
duction of  such  entitlement,  he  shall  also 
determine  the  amount  of  such  reduction 
and  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  such  State 
of  such  determinations  and  shall  withhold 
from  subsequent  payments  to  such  State 
government  under  this  subchapter  an 
amount  equal  to  such  reduction. 

"•(4)  An  amount  equal  to  the  reduction  in 
the  entitlement  of  any  State  government 
which  results  from  the  application  of  this 


subsection  shall  t>e  transferred  from  the 
Trust  Fimd  to  the  general  ftuid  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  day  on  which  such  reduc- 
tion becomes  f  InaL 
"8  7407.  EntiUemenU  of  local  govemmenU 

"(a)  At  least  66%  percent  of  the  amount 
allocated  to  any  State  under  section  7405 
for  any  entitlement  period  shall  be  available 
for  payments  to  units  of  local  government 
of  such  State  for  such  period. 

"(b)  Each  unit  of  local  government  which 
is  eligible  to  receive  payments  under  this 
section  for  any  entitlement  period  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  amount  allocated  to 
such  unit  of  government  for  such  period 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(c)(1)  Each  unit  of  local  government  of  a 
State  shall  be  allocated  that  portion  of  the 
amoiuit  available  for  all  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment of  such  State  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  the  total  of  such  available  amount  as  the 
population  of  such  unit  of  local  government 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  such  State. 
"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
population  of  any  county  government  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  population  of  any  other 
unit  of  local  goverrunent  which  is  eligible  to 
receive  payments  under  this  section  for  the 
entitlement  period  Xo  the  extent  that  the 
population  of  such  other  unit  is  Included  In 
the  population  of  such  county  government. 
"(d)(1)  No  unit  of  local  government  of  any 
State  shall  receive— 

"'(A)  more  than  20  percent  of  the  amount 
available  for  all  uniU  of  local  govemmenU 
of  such  State  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 
the  entitlement  period,  or 

"(B)  less  than  0.5  percent  of  such  avail- 
able amount. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  alloca- 
tions made  under  subsection  (c)  in  order  to 
bring  those  allocations  into  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(e)  All  units  of  local  government  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  entitlement  period  other  than— 
"(1)  any  municipality,  township.  Indian 
trilje.  or  Alaskan  Native  Village  which  has  a 
population  of  less  than  35.000. 

"(2)  any  county  government  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  10,000,  and 

"(3)  any  unit  of  local  government  which  is 
allocated  less  than  $10,000  under  subsection 
(c)  for  such  period. 

"(f)  If  any  county  government  is  ineligible 
to  receive  payments  under  this  section  for 
the  entitlement  period,  the  amount  allocat- 
ed to  such  county  government  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  for  such  period  shall  be  added  to  the 
entitlement  under  section  7406  for  such 
period  for  the  State  in  which  such  coimty  is 
located. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  any 
State  in  which  any  unit  of  local  government 
(other  than  a  county  government)  consti- 
tutes the  next  level  of  government  below 
the  State  government  level,  such  unit  of 
government  shall  be  treated  as  a  county 
government  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  State's  geographic  area. 
"8  7408.  Creation  of  Discretionary  Capital  Assist- 
ance Trust  Fund;  appropriations 
"(a)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Discretionary  Cap- 
ital Assistance  Trust  Fund.  This  Trust  Fund 
shall  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  and  shall  consist  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  appropriated  to  it  and  deposited 
In  It  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  The 
amounU  in  the  Trust  Fund  may  only  be 
used  for  the  payments  to  local  governments 
provided  by  this  section. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  the  trustee  of  the  Discretionary  Capital 
Assistance  Trust  Fund  and  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  September  30  of 
each  year  on  the  operation  of  such  Trust 
Fimd  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

""(b)  There  is  appropriated  to  the  Discre- 
tionary Capital  Assistance  Trust  Fund,  out 
of  amounts  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  attributable  to  the  collections  of 
the  Federal  Individual  income  taxes  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated— 

"(1)  for  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1983.  and  ending  September  30,  1983. 
$500,000,000; 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1. 1983.  $500,000,000;  and 

"(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginiUng  October 
1.  1984.  $500,000,000. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  pay  out  of  the 
Discretionary  Capital  Assistance  Trust 
Fund  to  any  unit  of  local  government  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  under  this  section 
for  the  entitlement  period  any  amount  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Any  unit  of  local  government  which 
is  not  eligible  to  receive  a  payment  under 
section  7407  for  the  entitlement  period  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  payment  under  this 
section  for  such  entitlement  period. 
"§  7409.  Reports  on  use  of  funds;  publication 

"(a)  Each  State  goverrunent  and  unit  of 
local  government  which  receives  funds 
under  this  chapter  shall,  after  the  close  of 
each  entitlement  period,  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  setting  forth  the  amounte  and 
purposes  for  which  funds  received  during 
such  period  have  been  spent  or  obligated. 
Such  reports  sliall  be  in  such  form  and 
detail  and  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Each  State  government  and  unit  of 
local  government  which  expects  to  receive 
funds  under  this  chapter  for  any  entitle- 
ment period  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  setting  forth  the  amounts  and 
purposes  for  which  it  plans  to  spend  or  obli- 
gate the  funds  which  it  expecU  to  receive 
during  such  period.  Such  reports  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  detail  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  submitted  at  such 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the  entitle- 
ment period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  Each  State  government  and  unit  of 
local  government  shall  have  a  copy  of  each 
report  submitted  by  it  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  published  in  a  newspa- 
per which  is  published  within  the  State  and 
has  general  circulation  within  the  geograph- 
ic area  of  that  government.  Each  State  gov- 
ernment and  tinit  of  local  government  shall 
advise  the  news  media  of  the  publication  of 
its  reports  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"8  7410.  Nondiscrimination  provision 

"(a)  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
or  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activi- 
ty funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  goverrunent  or  unit  of  local 
government  has  failed  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  an  applicable 
regulation,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of 
the  State  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local 
government,  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  such  unit  is  located)  of  the  noncom- 
pliance and  shall  request  the  Governor  to 
secure  compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  the  Governor  fails  or  refuses 
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of  the  State  or  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  unit  of  local  government,  he  shall  notify 
the  State  government  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment that  if  it  fails  to  take  corrective 
action  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  notification  further  payments 
to  it  will  be  withheld  for  the  remainder  of 
the  entitlement  period  and  for  any  subse- 
quent entitlement  period  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  impropriate 
corrective  action  has  been  taken  and  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  satisfied,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  no  further  payments  of  such 
amounts. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
such  accounting  and  auditing  procedures, 
evaluations,  and  reviews  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  expenditures  of 
funds  received  under  this  chapter  by  SUte 
governments  and  units  of  local  government 
comply  fully  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept  an  audit  by  a  State  of  such  expendi- 
tures of  a  State  government  or  unit  of  local 
government  if  he  determines  that  such 
audit  and  the  audit  procedures  of  the  State 
are  sufficiently  reliable  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  such  reviews  of 
the  work  as  done  by  the  Secretary,  the 
State  governments,  and  the  units  of  local 
government  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  evaluate  compliance  and  oper- 
ations under  this  chapter. 

"(dHl)  Except  as  provided  in  regulations, 
the  determination  of  allocations  and  entitle- 
ments for  any  entitlement  period  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
immediately  preceding  the  begiiming  of 
such  period. 

■(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  data  used  in  making  any  de- 
termination under  this  chapter  shall  be  the 
most  recently  available  data  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  the  case  may  i>e. 

"(B)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  data  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  are 
not  current  enough  or  are  not  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  provide  for  equitable  alloca- 
tions, he  may  use  such  additional  data  (in- 
cluding data  based  on  estimates)  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  under  regulations. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  treated  both— 

"(1)  as  a  State  (and  any  reference  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  shall,  in  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia), and 

"(2)  as  a  county  area  which  has  no  units 
of    local    government    (other    than    itself) 
within  the  geographic  area. 
"§7412.  Regulationg 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  rulemaking  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  any  regulations 
prescril)ed  under  this  chapter. 
"§  7413.  Termination 

All  authorities  under  this  chapter  shall 
expire  on  September  30,  1985.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  V  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"74.  Capital  Assistance  to  State  and 

Local  Governments 7401". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe   the   regulations   required   imder 


aecUon  7408(c)  of  such  Utle  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

THX  CAPtTAL  ASSISTANd  RgvBnTK  Srakiho 
Act  op  1983— Factshbt 

The  Capital  Assistance  Revenue  Sharing 
(CARS)  Act  of  1983  is  designed  to  establish 
an  ongoing  federal  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  the  demand  for  new  cap- 
ital construction  as  well  as  infrastructure 
repair  and  rehabilitation. 

In  order  to  allow  state  and  local  govern- 
ments maximum  flexibility  in  making  their 
own  determinations  as  to  what  capital  im- 
provement projects  to  undertake,  the  Act 
reaches  l>ack  to,  and  complements  the  1972 
general  revenue  sharing  law  and  employs 
the  GRS  formulae  for  distribution  of  funds. 
State  and  local  governments  will,  in  effect, 
be  given  virtually  "no-strlngs-attached"  fed- 
eral funds  for  capital  improvements. 

SpecificaUy.  the  CARS  Act  will  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Authorize,  through  entitlement,  capital 
improvements  assistance  at  a  level  of  $3  bil- 
lion annually,  with  states  receiving  one- 
third  of  the  funds  and  local  governments  re- 
ceiving two-thirds  of  the  funds: 

Distribute  the  funds  primarily  on  the 
bases  of  formulae  using  population  and 
income: 

Set  l»se  and  ceiling  levels  for  funds  that 
any  one  unit  of  local  government  could  re- 
ceive (no  more  than  20%  and  no  less  than 
0.5%  for  any  one  unit  of  government  from 
the  total  share  for  local  governments  within 
a  state); 

Define  the  types  of  capital  improvements 
permitted  with  the  use  of  the  funds: 

Set  a  cutoff  population  base  in  order  to 
determine  eligibility  for  funds  (municipali- 
ties with  a  population  of  less  than  35.000 
and  counties  with  a  population  of  less  than 
10.000  will  not  be  eligible): 

Create  a  separate  trust  fund,  authorized 
at  $500  million  annually  and  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Treasury,  to  fund 
needed  capital  improvement  projects  in 
local  governments  not  eligible  for  other 
CARS  funds  because  of  population: 

Respect  certain,  standard  cross-cutting  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  auditing,  civil 
rights.  Davis-Bacon  and  other  provisions: 
and 

Contain  a  sunset  provision  terminating 
the  Act  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1985.* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with  respect 
to  the  examination  of  prospective 
jurors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

VOIR  DIRE  PROCEDURK 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  so  to 
require  the  court  to  permit  counsel  to 
participate  directly  in  the  examination 
of  prospective  jurors  in  a  civil  case. 
This  bill  is  similar  to  Senate  bill  386, 
introduced  by  me  earlier  this  session, 
which  makes  these  changes  in  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

The  reasons  for  these  proposed 
changes  are  outlined  in  the  statement 
I  made  on  the  introduction  of  Senate 
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bill  386.  to  which  I  would  refer  my  col- 
lemgues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkx>iu>  after 
my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  677 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejmaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Rule 
47  (a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  ExAMmATiow  or  Jdrors.— The  court 
shall  permit  the  parties  or  their  attorneys 
to  conduct  the  oral  examination  of  prospec- 
tive jurors,  and  may.  in  addition  to  such  ex- 
amination, conduct  its  own  examination. 
The  court  may  impose  such  reasonable  limi- 
tations as  it  deems  proper  with  respect  to 
the  examination  of  prospective  jurors  by 
the  parties  or  their  attorneys,  except  that 
the  defendant  or  his  attorney  and  the  attor- 
ney for  the  government  may  each  request, 
and  shall  be  granted  not  less  than  thirty 
minutes  for  such  examination.  In  cases 
where  there  is  more  than  one  defendant, 
the  court  shall  allow  the  attorneys  for  such 
defendants  an  additional  ten  minutes  for 
each  additional  defendant.". 

By  Mr.   QUAYLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  678.  A  bill  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

JOBS  BILL  SHOULD  PROVIDE  JOBS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  is  being  described  as  an  anti- 
recession jobs  bill  by  some— but  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  how  many  items  in 
that  bill  deserve  that  label.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  concerns  in  a  memoran- 
dum to  Senator  Hatfield,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
have  suggested  to  him  various  steps 
that  could  be  taken  to  insure  that  the 
bill  really  becomes  what  it  has  been  la- 
beled. A  copy  of  that  memorandum  is 
attached  to  my  statement. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  will 
mark  up  the  bill  on  Monday,  March  7 
and  it  will  therefore  not  be  ready  for 
Senate  action  until  well  into  next 
week.  I  believe  that  the  issues  raised 
by  this  bill  are  of  major  importance 
and  deserve  reasoned  consideration. 
That  will  not  be  possible,  however, 
unless  we  deal  with  the  immediate 
emergency  that  is  facing  us— the  fact 
that  the  States  will  soon  run  out  of 
money  to  pay  unemployment  compen- 
sation claims.  Additional  money  must 
be  made  available  by  next  Friday, 
March  11.  I  am  therefore  introducing 
with  Senator  Carl  Levin  an  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriation  bill 
that  will  only  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  States'  needs  for  imemployment 
compensation  until  the  Easter  recess. 
By  enacting  that  bill  immediately,  we 
can  both  deal  with  the  unemployment 
compensation  crisis  and  give  fair  con- 


sideration to  the  complex  issues  in- 
volved in  the  jobs  supplemental. 

I  ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the 
text  of  my  memorandum  to  Senator 
Hatfield  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Labor 
Aint  Human  Resources. 

Washington,  D.C. 
To:    Senator    Mark    Hattield.    Chairman. 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
From:  Dan  Quayle. 
Date:  March  2. 1983. 

As  you  know.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  actually  be  a  constructive  response  to 
current  high  unemployment  rates.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  measure  which  promises  to 
provide  jobs  as  a  countercyclical  tool  must 
be  based  on  four  principles: 

First,  it  must  provide  a  reasonable  number 
of  jobs  in  relationship  to  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure: 

Second,  it  must  provide  those  jobs  during 
the  current  high  unemployment  period; 

TTiird,  it  must  concentrate  jobs  areas  of 
high  unemployment:  and 

Fourth,  it  must  target  those  jobs  on  those 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  these  principles  in  the  context  of 
an  appropriations  bill.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  very  same  conditions  which  justify 
an  emergency  bill  require  a  non-traditional 
approach  to  that  bill. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  with  respect 
to  any  appropriations  account  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  emergency  bill  becatue  it  is  de- 
signed as  a  jobs  response  to  the  current  re- 
cession, the  following  provisos  be  added  to 
the  appropriations  language: 

1.  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  the  pro- 
gram unless  the  grantee  certifies  that  funds 
will  be  used  so  that  there  will  be  at  least  one 
person  year  of  direct  employment  for  every 
$20,000  of  funds  received. 

2.  P»inds  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1983  and  for  expendi- 
ture for  no  more  than  18  months  aifter  date 
of  obUgation. 

3.  Funds  shall  be  distributed  so  that  at 
least  75%  of  the  funds  are  distributed  to 
SUtes  (in  the  case  of  SUte  grant  programs) 
or  areas  (in  the  case  of  direct  grants  to  sub- 
state  areas)  in  which  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  last  three  months  of  1982  was 
higher  than  the  national  average  rate  of  un- 
employment. 

4.  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  the  pro- 
gram unless  75%  of  the  persons  hired  pursu- 
ant to  the  grant  shall  be  certified  by  the 
local  agency  of  the  USES  as  unemployed 
and  as  having  been  unemployed  for  at  least 
15  weeks  in  the  preceding  six  months. 

The  inclusion  of  such  language  would  pro- 
vide statutory  safeguards  that  the  maxi- 
mum numljer  of  Jobs  i)e  created,  that  they 
be  created  during  the  period  when  unem- 
ployment is  projected  to  remain  in  the  10% 
range  and  that  the  jobs  be  Urgeted  both  to 
high  unemployment  areas  and  to  those 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  these  provi- 
sions be  incorporated  into  the  House  passed 
bill  either  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
or  on  the  floor.  We  are  promising  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  Jobs  bill  and  I  fear  that  with- 
out such  provisions  the  bill  would  fall  short 
of  the  promises. 


S.678 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sujns  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  1983; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 
advances  to  the  unemployment  trust  pund 

AND  other  PUNDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Advances 
to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and 
Other  Funds".  $800,000,000  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  September  30. 1984.* 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
to  provide  fimds  to  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  job  opportunities  and  business 
stimulation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Crovemmental  Af- 
fairs. 

JOB  OPPORTUNITY  AND  BUSINESS  STIMULATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  introduce  today  in  the 
Senate  a  creative  and  soimd  approach 
to  this  Nation's  unemployment  prob- 
lem, one  which  was  developed  and  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  my  distinguished  Illinois  col- 
league, Congresswoman  Lynn  Martin. 

This  legislation— HJl.  116  in  the 
House— authorizes  a  new  type  of  reve- 
nue-sharing program  to  be  used  by  the 
States,  with  Governors  as  the  key 
leaders  in  developing  employment  pro- 
grams for  the  unemployed. 

Our  legislation  provides  for  a  2-year 
program  of  grants  to  the  States,  with 
a  yearly  authorization  of  $3  billion. 
The  funds  would  be  all(x»ted  among 
the  States  according  to  a  formula 
based  one-third  on  population  and 
two-thirds  on  wage  and  salary  growth 
compared  to  the  national  average.  All 
of  the  money  will  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Grovemor  of  each  State. 
He  or  she  will  be  directed  to  spend  50 
percent  of  the  money  on  qualifying 
employment  projects  in  those  counties 
of  the  State  which  have  above  average 
unemployment  and  below  average  per 
capita  income,  according  to  a  formula 
speUed  out  in  the  bUl.  The  other  50 
percent  can  be  spent  in  the  rest  of  the 
State. 

In  all  cases  of  funding,  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernor who  determines  what  jobs  pro- 
grams will  be  undertaken.  He  must 
consult  with  the  State  job  training  co- 
ordinating council  as  established  last 
year  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  The  council  is  composed  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  representatives  and  of 
State  and  local  officials.  He  must  de- 
termine that  the  projects  funded  will 
contribute  most  to  the  creation  of  jobs 
for  the  unemployed  in  the  State  and, 
further,  he  is  required  to  present  an 
explanation  of  how  these  expenditures 
can  be  expected  to  increase  jobs  and 
why  one  particular  use  of  funds  to 
create  jobs  was  chosen  over  another. 
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may  be  used  within  the 
program,  project,  or  ac- 
jrindpal  purpose  of  which 
the  number  of  Jobs  avall- 
a  State  or  eligible  county 
good  examples  of  eligible 
Retraining    dislocated 
tiuying     down     mortgages; 
lEilustrlal    parks;    loans    or 
lusinesses  for  equipment 
et  cetera.  In  effect, 
:an  be  used  for  a  host  of 
activities  similar  to  those 
the  UDAO,  communl- 
block  grant,  and  EDA 
major  difference,  how- 
for  the  first  time,  all  of 
!  timulus  activities  can  be 
part  of  a  statewide  com- 
strategy   to   increase  em- 
other  major  benefit,  as 
there  is  no  limit  to  the 
initiative  of  the  indivld- 
gearing  Job  creation  pro- 
own  unique  needs. 
I  have  been  a  sup- 
general    revenue    sharing 
cosponsored  the  first  legis- 
purpose  with  Howard 
Pew  Government  pro- 
Judgment,  have  worked 
certain  limits,  also  con- 
bill,  the  States  are  free  to 
in^vidualized    responses    to 
)roblems,  unhampered  by 
categorical  or  formula  re- 
enacted   by   Congress   to 
necessary  political  support 
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for  passage.  I  believe  that  this  reve-    ary  1983  preliminary  data,  this  is  the 
nue-sharing  concept  can  be  applied  as    haA  news: 
well  to  our  search  for  solutions  to  this  Vnemplovment  rote 

Nation's  critical  unemployment  prob- 


lems. 

Illinois  problems  are  not  the  same  as 
those  in  Arkansas.  Within  my  State, 
Danville's  problems  are  not  the  same 
as  Quincy's.  Local  areas  are  unique  in 
their  talents,  resources,  employment 
base,  and  needs.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  their 
response  to  local  problems  should  be 
allowed  to  be  unique  as  well. 

Several  times  in  my  remarks.  I  have 
mentioned  limits,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  what  they  are.  Pimds  re- 
ceived under  the  bill  cannot  be  used  as 
a  means  of  fiscal  substitution,  to  pro- 
vide social  services,  to  displace  another 
employed  worker,  or  to  reduce  taxes. 
It  also  contains  provisions  similar  to 
those  in  the  revenue  sharing  and  com- 
munity development  block  grant  pro- 
grams to  provide  for  public  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks: The  first,  a  list  of  the  antici- 
pated State  allocations  pursuant  to 
this  legislation,  and  the  second,  a  list 
of  the  allocations  within  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  counties  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  unemployment. 

The  situation  in  my  State  has 
brought  us  almost  to  the  point  of  de- 
spair. Simply  stated,  and  using  Janu- 

STATE  AREA  ALLOCATIONS 


CUv  Percent 

Chicago - 12.7 

Danville 23.6 

Decatur 20.2 

East  St.  Louis 13.6 

Jollet 22.6 

Kankakee 21.2 

Mollne 21.1 

Peoria. 1».5 

Quincy 19-1 

Rockford 25.5 

Rock  Island 18.9 

Springfield ~ 113 

Our  statewide  unemployment  rate  in 
Illinois  Is  13.5  percent  and.  in  all  cases, 
the  rate  everjnurhere  within  the  State 
is  numing  far  in  excess  of  the  national 
average. 

I  know  that  many  different  solutions 
have  been  proposed  to  meet  our  imme- 
diate unemplojmient  problems.  I  add 
my  own  to  expand  the  debate  and 
bring  to  the  table  for  discussion  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  creative  and  easily 
implemented  proposal.  I  commend 
Mrs.  Martin  for  her  thoughtfulness 
and  diligence  in  the  development  of 
this  proposal,  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  her,  as  well  as  with  my 
Senate  colleagues,  on  its  behalf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias): 
S.  680.  A  bUl  entitled  the    "Gladys 
Noon  Spelhnan  Parkway";  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 
sources. 

GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAH  PARKWAY 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  with 
my  colleague  from  Maryland,  Senator 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.,  to  provide 
a  fitting  tribute  to  Gladys  Noon  Spell- 
man,  one  of  Maryland's  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  Congresswoman 
Gladys  Spellman  spent  a  lifetime  dedi- 
cated to  public  service,  and  her  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
remembered  for  her  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  her  great  respect  for  the 
democratic  process.  She  touched  many 
lives,  and  this  legislation  pays  tribute 
to  her  achievements  by  renaming  the 
Baltimore- Washington  Parkway  in  her 
honor. 

Designation  of  the  parkway  would 
be  an  appropriate  monument  to  a 
great  legislator.  Gladys  Spellman  was 
first  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1974;  and  with  the 
spirit  of  boundless  enthusiasm  which 
characterized  all  of  her  activities,  she 
set  about  the  process  of  upgrading 
the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway, 
which  was  then  in  a  state  of  disrepair 
and  ran  through  the  center  of  Mary- 
land's Fifth  District.  She  guided  legis- 
lation through  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  provided 
funds  for  repairing  and  resurfacing 
the  parkway.  Knowing  the  importance 
of  this  regional  transportation  asset  to 
visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  as  well 
as  her  own  constituents,  she  held  a 
series  of  meetings  to  expedite  plan- 
ning and  construction.  The  repaving 
was  completed  in  1976. 

These  efforts  to  improve  the  park- 
way were  just  a  small  part  of  her  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  regional  transpor- 
tation programs.  She  was  an  early  and 
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strong  supporter  of  the  regional  Met- 
rorail  system,  both  as  a  member  of  the 
Prince  George's  County  Council  and 
later  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Gladys 
Spellman  believed  in  government  and 
knew  how  to  make  government  at  aU 
levels  work  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  concern. 

In  the  1982  session  of  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  in  Annapolis,  that 
body  passed  a  joint  resolution  which 
requested  the  Maryland  Department 
of  Transportation  to  rename  that  por- 
tion of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  "The  Gladys  Noon  Spellman 
Parkway."  The  resolution  further 
urged  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  legis- 
lation designating  the  Federal  portion 
of  the  highway.  Those  of  you  who 
have  driven  the  highway  in  the  last  6 
months  should  have  noticed  that  the 
State  has  already  complied  with  the 
general  assembly's  directions. 

The  fine  parkway  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  the  gateway  to 
t>oth  cities  and  a  vital  transportation 
link,  is  already  a  monument  to  the 
unique  abilities  of  a  great  legislator 
and  the  dedication  and  work  of  Gladys 
Spellman.  Designation  of  the  parkway 
as  the  Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Park- 
way would  make  this  tribute  a  perma- 
nent reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  680 

Be  it  eimcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  Gladys  Noon  Spellman, 
elected  to  four  terms  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
should  be  afforded  recognition  not  only  for 
her  personal  efforts  in  upgrading  one  of  the 
Capital  region's  most  important  transporta- 
tion corridors,  but  more  broadly  for  the 
dedication,  conunltment,  and  concern  she 


expended  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land. The  quality  of  her  service  to  the 
public  exemplifies  the  high  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples she  held  paramount. 

Sec.  2.  The  parkway,  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  known  as  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  and  designated  as  the.  "Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway. "  Any  reference  in 
any  sign,  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  parkway  sliall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Gladys  Noon  Spellman  F*ark- 
way"  and  any  future  signs,  regulations, 
records,  maps,  or  other  dociunents  of  the 
United  States  referring  to  this  parkway 
shall  bear  the  name  "Gladys  Noon  Spell- 
man Parkway."  The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall,  before  October  1.  1983.  replace  the 
existing  signs  for  such  parkway  with  appro- 
priate signs  designating  the  parkway  as  the 
"Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Parkway." 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Maryland,  to  design  and  erect  a 
suitable  location  adjacent  to  the  Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway  an  appropriate 
marker  commemorating  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  Gladys  Noon  Spellman. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  October  1,  1983,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  681.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  fea- 
sibility study  of  water  resources  devel- 
opment and  for  other  purposes  in  the 
Central  Platte  Valley,  Nebr.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

prairie  bend  feasibility  study 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  a  4-year  study  to  ex- 
amine the  potential  for  irrigation  of 
up  to  70,000  acres  utilizing  water  from 
the  Platte  River  and  stabilization  of 
ground  water  levels  over  an  area  of 
about  136.000  acres.  The  study,  and  I 
emphasize  that  it  is  precisely  that,  a 
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President.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
author  zation  of  the  study,  the 
:he  local  natural  resoiut^ 
cooperating  on  this  appraisal, 
the  impact  of  pro- 
from    the    Platte 
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excessive  or  imreasonable 
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on  the  average  annual 
Platte  and  consider  diver- 
support    a    reasonable 
recharge. 
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financial  assistance  and 
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the  Senate's  support 
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consent  that  the  biD  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

s.  681 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  engage  in  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
Prairie  Bend  unit.  Plck-Sloan  Missouri 
River  Basin  program,  iocated  in  Dawson, 
Buffalo,  and  Hall  Counties  in  Nebraslta  for 
irrigation,  sUbilization  of  ground-water 
levels,  enhancement  of  water  quality,  small 
community  and  rural  domestic  water  sup- 
plies, management  of  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat, public  outdoor  recreation,  flood  control, 
and  other  purposes  determined  to  be  appro- 
priate. Such  feasibility  study  shall  include  a 
detailed  report  on  any  effects  the  proposed 
project  may  have  on  wildlife  habitat,  includ- 
ing habitat  of  the  sandhill  crane  and  the  en- 
dangered whooping  crane.  Before  funds  are 
expended  for  the  feasibility  study,  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  or  other  non-Federal  entity, 
shall  agree  to  participate  in  the  study  and 
to  share  in  the  cost  of  the  study.  The  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  may  be  partly  or 
wholly  in  the  form  of  services  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  conduct  of  the  study. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  acre- 
age base  to  be  used  for  a  farm  under 
the  acreage  limitation  programs  for 
the  1983  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  rice;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tuve.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FARM  ACREAGE  BASE  STANDARDS 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  we  passed  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982,  we  froze 
the  farm  acreage  base  at  1982  calcula- 
tion levels  for  the  1983  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  rice  for  those  produc- 
ers who  wish  to  participate  under  the 
Federal  programs  for  these  crops.  I 
think  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and 
today  I  am  offering  legislation  to  re- 
store the  acreage  base  standards  set 
out  in  the  1981  Farm  Act. 

Under  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
of  1981  (Public  Law  97-98).  producers 
were  eligible  to  establish  their  acreage 
base  every  year  before  entering  a  Fed- 
eral limitation  program  for  their  pro- 
gram crop,  by  proving  either  the  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  to  the  par- 
ticular crop  for  harvest  in  the  crop 
year  immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  was  to  be 
made  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  average  acreage  planted  in 
the  particular  crop  for  harvest  in  the  2 
crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  was 
to  be  made.  The  1981  act  also  removed 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  allotment 
system  for  rice,  and  made  available 
Federal  program  benefits  to  all  rice 
producers  as  of  the  1982  crop  year. 

In  my  State  of  Arkansas,  as  in  many 
other  States,  the  patterns  of  row  crop 
agriculture  have  undergone  consider- 
able changes  in  the  last  few  years  and 


will  possibly  evolve  further  in  the 
coming  years.  Wheat  production  has 
become  increasingly  important  to  Ar- 
kansas, with  harvested  acreage  Jump- 
ing from  865,000  acres  in  1980  to  over 
1.760.000  acres  in  1982  and  represent- 
ing production  of  68.640.000  bushels  in 

1982.  up  from  32,870.000  in  1980. 

We  have  also  experienced  an  expan- 
sion of  production  of  rice  in  Arkansas, 
especially  in  the  northeast  section  of 
the  State.  With  the  opening  of  the 
program  for  1982.  many  new  rice  farm- 
ers went  to  tremendous  expense,  some- 
times $100,000  per  farm,  in  readying 
their  fields  for  rice  production  by  lev- 
eling the  land,  installing  wells  and  irri- 
gation systems,  and  building  levees. 
Once  a  farm  has  undergone  this  type 
of  conversion  it  would  be  prohibitively 
costly  to  return  to  any  other  type  of 
production. 

Farmers  entering  into  these  new 
areas  of  production,  and  who  took  the 
standards  in  the  1981  farm  bill  at  face 
value,  were  caught  in  a  catch-22  situa- 
tion when  Congress  passed  last  year's 
reconciliation  bill,  which  included  the 
freezing  of  acreage  bases  at  1982  levels 
for  1983.  Under  the  freeze,  farmers 
who  grew  a  program  crop  except 
cotton  under  a  Federal  program  in 
1982  would  have  the  same  base  for 

1983.  Those  producers  who  grew  out- 
side of  the  program  in  1982  would 
have  to  use  the  average  base  of  the 
1980-81  crop  years.  Although  the 
freezing  of  the  farm  acreage  base  was 
intended  to  discourage  expansion  in 
the  production  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  rice  by  prohibiting  producers  from 
increasing  their  base,  and  to  protect 
traditional  producers  from  new  pro- 
duction, I  believe  that  it  is  having  an 
unintended  effect  and  that  we  should 
reinstate  the  acreage  base  determina- 
tions specified  in  the  1981  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act. 

As  the  law  now  is  applied,  rice  pro- 
ducers in  northeast  Arkansas,  who 
only  began  growing  rice  in  1982.  are 
forced  to  grow  outside  of  the  Federal 
limitation  program,  including  PIK.  be- 
cause they  have  no  base.  Even  farmers 
who  grew  outside  of  the  program  in 
1981.  but  who  planned  to  establish  a 
base  for  1983.  find  themselves  with 
little  or  no  base.  This  is  true  even 
though  these  producers  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  program,  and  it 
is  the  objective  of  the  Government  to 
limit  agricultural  production  by  using 
the  announced  limitation  and  PIK 
program.  Farmers  forced  outside  of 
Federal  programs  must  boost  produc- 
tion as  a  quasi-replacement  for  Feder- 
al support. 

Wheat  producers  are  faced  with  es- 
sentially the  same  dilemma.  Since 
wheat  production  is  relatively  new, 
going  back  to  an  average  of  the  1980- 
81  acreage  base  will  usually  include  1 
or  2  years  in  which  the  producer  did 
not  grow  any  wheat.  By  not  taking 


into  consideration  the  1982  crop  year, 
many  Arkansas  wheat  growers  are 
being  forced  to  grow  outside  the  Fed- 
eral limitation  program.  Both  the 
wheat  and  rice  farmer  do  not  have  the 
option  of  establishing  bases  for  crops 
prevlotisly  grown,  either  because  the 
cost  of  converting  the  land  was  too 
high  to  revert,  or  1  year  of  the  formu- 
la would  include  the  newly  produced 
crop,  or,  as  Is  frequently  the  case  with 
wheat,  the  crop  was  a  double  crop  and 
there  was  no  other  production. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  bring  us 
back  to  standards  set  in  the  1981  Agri- 
culture and  Pood  Act  for  determining 
the  acreage  base  for  our  farmers.  I 
u*ge  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  act  quickly  and  favorably  on 
this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  682 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  107B(eK2)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-l(e)(2)).  as  amended 
by  section  122(3)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  sixth  sentence. 

(b)  Section  105B(e)(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444d(e)(2)).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  124(3)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  seventh  sentence. 

(c)  Section  101(i)(5KA)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(1)(5)(A)).  as 
amended  by  section  125  (3)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  tenth  sen- 
tence.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pryor): 

S.  683.  A  bill  to  modify  the  special 
payment-in-kind  land  conservation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

PAYMEirr-IN-KIND  AMENDMEMTS  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  welcomed 
the  announcement  by  the  USDA  of  a 
massive  payment-in-kind  program  that 
promised  to  raise  the  prices  our  farm- 
ers were  receiving  for  their  commod- 
ities while,  at  the  same  time,  allowing 
the  Government  to  unburden  itself  of 
tremendous  stocks  that  were  costly  to 
store  and  which  weighed  heavily  over 
our  commodity  markets.  Farmers  in 
Arkansas  were  as  enthusiastic  as  any 
in  the  coimtry  and  potential  participa- 
tion was  high.  Even  those  who  were 
not  totally  sold  on  the  PIK  program 
were  as  philosophical  as  David  Hill- 
man.  Arkansas  County  Farm  Biu-eau 
president,  in  noting  that  "when  you 
are  falling  off  a  cliff,  you're  not  picky 
at>out  the  branches  you  grab  for." 


Tet.  as  the  PIK  program  began  to 
take  more  definite  shape,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  USDA  was  conven- 
iently overlooking  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  our  farmers— those  who 
double-crop.  Although  double-crop- 
ping is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  section 
of  our  Nation,  it  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  those  States  in  the  so-called 
Sun  Belt,  including  its  ever-increasing 
importance  to  my  State  of  Arkansas. 

By  far.  the  most  common  system  of 
double-cropping  in  my  State  is  the 
production  of  winter  wheat  followed 
by  soybeans.  In  1982.  1.760.000.  acres 
in  Arkansas  were  planted  in  wheat  and 
80  percent,  or  1.410,000.  of  these  acres 
were  followed  by  soybeans.  This 
double-cropping  has  evolved  into  a 
necessary  part  of  agriculture  produc- 
tion in  Arkansas,  and  a  similar  trend  is 
being  experienced  throughout  the 
South. 

Under  the  PIK  program  as  proposed, 
each  farm  is  designated  as  having  one 
base.  When  a  farmer  enters  the  PIK 
program  he  must  set  aside  a  certain 
percentage  of  this  base,  which  is  to  l)e 
put  into  conservation  use.  However, 
double-croppers,  in  effect,  can  have 
two  bases  covering  the  same  acreage, 
and.  like  all  farmers,  they  count  on 
both  crops  in  their  total  farm  plan. 
Yet.  according  to  USDA.  once  acreage 
has  been  put  into  conservation  use.  it 
must  remain  in  conservation  use  until 
the  following  crop  year.  For  double- 
croppers  interested  in  enrolling  their 
wheat  acreage  in  the  PIK  program 
this  means  they  must  continue  the 
wheat  set-aside  acreage  in  conserva- 
tion use  until  the  following  crop  year. 
For  double-croppers  interested  in  en- 
rolling their  wheat  acreage  in  the  PIK 
program  this  means  they  must  contin- 
ue the  wheat  set-aside  acreage  in  con- 
servation use  through  the  period  of 
soybean  production.  Farmers  will  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  95  percent 
of  their  established  yield  in  wheat 
PIK  commodities  for  enrolling  in  the 
wheat  program,  but  will  receive  noth- 
ing    for     the     set-aside     continued 
through     the     soybean     production 
season.  Many  farmers  are  faced  with 
the  decision  of  laying  aside  a  possible 
50  percent  of  their  soybeans  simply  to 
gain  the  PIK  benefits  on  their  wheat. 
This  is  especially  difficult  for  farm- 
ers in  States  such  as  Arkansas  where 
soybeans  represent  the  No.  1  money 
crop.  Three  times  as  many  acres  are 
devoted  to  soybeans  in  Arkansas  as  are 
devoted  to  rice,  the  next  leading  crop. 
All  of  this  has  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging  participation   in   the   PIK 
program  by  our  double-croppers  at  a 
time  when  acreage  reduction  is  most 
needed  and  when  our  farmers  are  most 
eager  to  enroll  in  the  PIK  program. 
The   situation    is    the    same    for    all 
double-cropping   where   at   least   one 
program  crop  is  involved. 

My  bill  would  equitably  address  the 
current  penalty  in  the  PIK  plan  for 


double-cropping.  Farmers  forced  to  set 
aside  acreage  through  both  crop  pro- 
duction seasons  wiU  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  In  the  second  crop  by  re- 
ceiving additional  PIK  commodities  of 
the  program  crop,  above  the  amount 
allowed  in  the  regtilar  PIK  program. 
This  not  only  will  make  double-crop- 
pers whole  and  encourage  participa- 
tion in  the  PIK  program,  it  will  also 
allow  that  acreage  put  into  conserva- 
tion use  to  stay  out  of  production. 
Those  farmers  with  established  bases 
for  both  crops  will  be  able  to  use  their 
base  acreage  figure  to  establish  their 
compensation.  Those  farmers  without 
established  bases  may.  nonetheless, 
prove  their  history  of  double-cropping 
for  2  of  the  last  3  years  through  any 
reasonable  evidence. 

Another  area  of  serious  concern  to 
our  farmers  is  the  quality  of  grain  or 
cotton  that  they  will  receive  in  their 
PIK  pasrment.  Those  farmers  receiving 
PIK  commodities  are  guaranteed  to  be 
paid  in  commodities  representing  a 
base  grade  or.  for  some,  the  historical 
area  quality.  If  there  is  not  enough  of 
the  particular  commodity  of  the  base 
quality,  lower  quality  commodities 
may  be  substituted.  To  compensate  for 
the  lower  quality,  the  PIK  payment 
will  be  adjusted  in  quantity. 

The  problem  arises  in  the  determi- 
nation for  quantity  adjustment.  My 
bill  would  mandate  that  adjustments 
must  be  based  on  average  price  projec- 
tions for  the  1983  crop  year  instead  of 
using  comparative  loan  amoimts  with 
discounts  or  historical  price  data,  al- 
though the  loan  amounts  for  No.  4 
rice  may  only  be  slightly  lower  than 
No.  2  rice,  the  marketing  reality  for 
No.  4  rice  may  prevent  producers  from 
receiving  little  more  than  sacrificial 
prices.  Producers  receiving  No.  2  rice 
would  fare  much  better  although  the 
results  were  intended  to  be  roughly 
parallel  after  basing  the  adjustments 
on  loan  comparisons. 

By  using  1983  price  projections  we 
can  equitably  devise  quantity  adjust- 
ments and  alleviate  much  of  the  fear 
felt  by  our  participating  producers 
very  concerned  over  the  possibility  of 
receiving  poor  quality  commodities. 
Another  important  provision  in  the 
bUl  would  require  USDA  to  review  the 
average  price  projections  made  for  the 
particular  crop  year  and  to  establish  a 
procedure  of  reimbursement  to  farm- 
ers who  were  shorted  in  quantity  ad- 
justments, using  the  final  average 
marketing  price  for  comparison. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  issues- 
double  cropping  and  quality  of  grain 
or  cotton— must  be  dealt  with  if  we 
expect  the  PIK  program  to  be  effec- 
tive in  meeting  the  needs  of  farmers  in 
Arkansas  and  other  States.  I  urge  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  give 
quick  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  biU. 
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I  wk  unai  ilmous  consent  that 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
RaoatcD. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Rbcoko.  as  f ( Uows: 

S.983 
Be  it  enocta  I  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepretentoHvti  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Omgress  assenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  d  «d  as  the  "Payment-in-Kind 
Amendments  i  ct  of  1983". 

D&riMlllONS 

Sbc.  2.  As  us«  d  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "double  cropping"  means  the 
practice  of  hai  vesting  two  agricultural  com- 
modities from  the  same  acreage  during  dif- 
ferent seasons  bf  the  same  year: 

(2)  the  term  "payment-ln-ltind  program" 
means  a  prog  am  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary pays  a  pr  xlucer  with  a  quantity  of  an 
agricultural  co  namodlty  to  divert  farm  acre- 
age from  the  broduction  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  an(  I  devote  such  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses:  and 

(3)  the  term  "secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcul  ;ure. 

]  OUBLE  CROPPIIfG 

Sac.  3.  (a)  I:  the  Secretary  establishes  a 
payment-in-kii  d  program  and,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eliglMity  for  payment  under  such 
program,  proh  bits  a  producer  who  practices 
double  croppir  g  from  harvesting  both  com- 
modities normi  illy  planted  on  the  same  acre- 
age on  the  fi  rm,  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
crease the  ami  iimt  of  payments  under  such 
program  to  cc  mpensate  such  producer  for 
the  reduction  <  if  t>oth  commodities. 

(bXl)  In  ord»r  to  be  eligible  for  increased 
payments  undir  subsection  (a),  a  producer 
must  establish  that  the  producer  practiced 
double  croppir  g  in  at  least  two  of  the  three 
crop  years  pre  ceding  the  first  crop  year  to 
which  the  payment-ln-kind  program  applies 
and.  but  for  tt  e  operation  of  such  program, 
would  have  practiced  double  cropping 
during  the  cur  ent  crop  year. 

(2)  In  admin  isterlng  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ac  cept  any  reasonable  evidence 
of  double  crop  )lng  submitted  by  a  producer, 
including  estal  Ushed  bases. 

QUA  TTITT  ADJUSTMXHTS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  I  the  Secretary  establishes  a 
payment-in-lcii  d  program  for  a  year  and  ad- 
Justs  the  quar  tity  of  commodities  provided 
under  such  pr  tgram  to  reflect  variations  In 
the  quality  of  such  commodities,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  bas<  such  adjustment  on  project- 
ed prices  for  such  commodities  for  such 
year. 

(b)  If  the  S^retary  adjusts  the  quantity 
of  commoditie  i  provided  under  a  payment- 
in-kind  progra  n  for  a  year  under  subsection 
(a),  within  six  ;y  days  after  the  end  of  such 
year,  the  Seen  tary  shall— 

( 1 )  determli  e  whether  actual  prices  for 
such  commodl  ^ies  for  such  year  were  lower 
than  proJecte<  prices  for  such  commodities 
for  such  year;  md 

(2)  if  the  Se<  retary  determines  that  actual 
prices  were  lower  than  projected  prices 
imder  clause  1 1).  provide  payments  to  par- 
ticipating prcducers  to  compensate  such 
producers  for  :he  difference  between  actual 
and  projected  prices  for  such  commodities 
for  such  year.(  i 


By  Mii  ABDNOR  (for  himself 
and  I  It.  Mothihah): 
S.  684.  A  b  11  to  authorize  an  ongoing 
program  of  fvater  resources  research; 


to  the  Committee  on  EInvironment  and 
Public  Works. 

WATXR  RXSOtntCES  RXSEARCH 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce,  together  with 
Senator  Moynihan,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Water  Resources,  legislation  that  is 
essentially  identical  to  S.  2494,  which 
passed  the  Senate  during  the  97th 
Congress.  That  bill,  which  was  de- 
signed to  augment  the  Federal  water 
resources  research  program,  failed  to 
be  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Despite  that  failure,  the  Congress 
appropriated  $14.1  million  to  continue 
a  water  research  program  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Such  work.  I  am  con- 
vinced, carries  broad  support  within 
the  Congress.  Yet  it  deserves  to  be 
evaluated  with  care  by  the  authorizing 
committees,  not  simply  perpetuated 
through  last  minute  action  on  an  ap- 
propriations act. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  was 
originally  a  portion  of  S.  1095.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  in  1981. 
Therefore,  this  bill  can  be  viewed  as 
companion  legislation  to  another  facet 
of  that  bill,  the  National  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1983,  which  I 
intend  to  introduce  soon. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  en- 
dorsed continued  Federal  spending  in 
both  of  these  areas  in  our  recommen- 
dation to  the  Budget  Conmiittee  for 
fiscal  year  1984  spending. 

Specifically,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  authorizes  a  total  of 
$8,100,000  yearly  for  allocation  among 
the  water  resources  institutes  located 
in  each  State,  plus  another  $13,000,000 
in  matching  research  grants  open  to 
qualified  groups. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  numerous 
public  witnesses  before  the  Conmiittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  tes- 
tified in  favor  of  a  continued  Federal 
water  research  program.  Testimony 
before  our  Subconunlttee  on  Water 
Resources  has  shown  that  any  cutoff 
of  research  fimds  will  produce  serious 
problems  for  the  existing  network  of 
State  water  resources  institutes.  If 
some  of  the  research  institutes  are  to 
be  phased  out— with  the  States  assum- 
ing a  larger  role— this  must  occur  over 
several  years.  If  it  occurred  precipi- 
tously, serious  disruptions  in  a  nation- 
al program  of  water  research  would 
result. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  our  universities 
should  continue  to  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  these  resesutih  activities. 
Each  State  should  have  its  own  insti- 
tute to  deal  with  State-specific  water 
problems. 

A  major  issue  in  past  discussions  has 
been  a  specific  set-aside  for  saline 
water  research.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
as  much  flexibility  as  possible,  this  bill 
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removes    the 
saline  research. 

My  introduction  of  this  proposal 
does  not  mean  that  I  no  longer  recog- 
nize the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  by 
our  Government.  We  must  ask  for  a 
greater  financial  commitment  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  programs  such 
as  this,  as  well  as  others.  But  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  create  reasonable 
tools  that  will  permit  evolution  in  the 
programs  to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound  bill, 
one  that  should  become  law.  To  assist 
my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worlcs  on  this  proposal  in  the 
97th  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  684 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1983. " 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  the  existence  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  of  good  quality  for  the  production  of 
materials  and  energy  for  the  Nation's  needs 
and  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's 
energy  and  water  resources  is  essential  to 
national  economic  stability  and  growth,  and 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people: 

(b)  there  is  an  increasing  threat  of  impair- 
ment to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface 
and  ground-water  resources: 

(c)  the  Nation's  capabilities  for  technolog- 
ical assessment  and  planning  and  for  policy 
formulation  for  water  resources  must  be 
strengthened  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governmental  levels: 

(d)  there  should  be  a  continuing  national 
investment  in  water  and  related  research 
and  technology  commensurate  with  growing 
national  needs; 

(e)  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  technology  for 
the  conversion  of  saline  and  other  impaired 
waters  to  a  quality  suitable  for  municipal, 
industrial,  agricultural,  recreational,  and 
other  beneficial  uses;  and 

(f)  the  pool  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  trained  in  fields  related  to  water 
resources  constitutes  an  invaluable  natural 
resource  which  should  be  Increased,  fully 
utilized,  and  regularly  replenished. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  States  in  augment- 
ing their  water  resources  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a  way  to— 

(a)  assure  supplies  of  water,  sufficient  in 
quantity  and  quality,  to  meet  the  Nation's 
expanding  needs  for  the  production  of  food, 
materials,  and  energy: 

(b)  identify  and  find  practical  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  water  and  water  resources  re- 
lated problems,  particularly  those  problems 
related  to  impaired  water  quality: 

(c)  promote  the  interest  of  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  private  industry  in 
research  and  the  development  of  technology 
that  will  reclaim  waste  water  and  to  convert 
saline  and  other  impaired  waters  to  waters 
suitable  for  municipal,  industrial,  agricul- 


tural, recreational,  and  other  beneficial 
uses:  and 

(d)  coordinate  more  effectively  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  research  programs. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorised  and  directed  to  assist  the  worlc 
of  any  water  resources  research  and  tech- 
nology institute,  center,  or  equivalent 
agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "in- 
stitute") established  in  the  SUtes  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  subsection  (f)  of  ttiis 
section. 

(b)  Each  designated  institute  shall— 

(1)  have  responslbUIty  for  planning,  con- 
ducting, and/or  arranging  for  competent  re- 
search in  relation  to  water  resources,  includ- 
ing investigations  and  experlmente  of  either 
a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both;  to  pro- 
mote the  dissemination  and  application  of 
the  results  of  these  efforts:  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers 
through  such  research,  investigations,  and 
experiments,  and 

(2)  cooperate  closely  with  other  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  State  that  have  dem- 
onstrated capabilities  for  research,  informa- 
tion dissemination,  and  graduate  training  in 
order  to  develop  a  statewide  program  de- 
signed to  resolve  State  and  regional  water 
and  related  land  problems.  Such  Institute 
shall  also  cooperate  closely  with  regional 
consortia,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
institutes  and  for  the  purpose  of  regional 
coordination. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  receipt  each  fiscal  year  of 
funds  authorized  by  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  each  institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  a  water  research 
program  that  includes  assurances,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary,  that  such  program 
was  developed  in  close  consultation  and  col- 
laboration with  the  director  of  that  State's 
department  of  water  resources,  or  similar 
agency,  and  other  leading  water  resources 
officials  with  the  SUte,  including  Interested 
members  of  the  public.  The  program  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  in- 
clude plans  to  promote  research,  training, 
information  dissemination,  and  other  activi- 
ties meeting  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  and  encourage  regional  cooperation 
among  institutes  in  research  into  areas  of 
water  management,  development,  and  con- 
servation ttiat  have  a  regional  or  national 
character. 

(d)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  grants  to  each  designed  in- 
stitute to  be  matched  on  a  basis  of  no  less 
than  one  non-Federal  dollar  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  September  30,  1985, 
one  and  one-half  non-Federal  dollars  for 
each  Federal  dollar  during  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  September 
30,  1987,  and  two  non-Federal  dollars  for 
each  Federal  dollar  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section  the  sum  of 
$8,100,000  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1984.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988. 

(f )  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  in- 
stitute may  be  esUblished  at  one  college  or 
university  in  each  State,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  Act  approved 
July  2.  1862  (12  Stat.  503:  7  U.S.C.  301ff), 
entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  and  territories  which  may 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 


ture and  the  mechanic  arts"  or  acme  other 
institution  designated  by  act  of  the  leglala- 
ture  of  the  state  concerned:  Provided,  That 

(1)  if  there  is  more  than  one  such  college  or 
university  In  a  SUte  established  in  accord- 
ance with  said  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  funds 
under  this  section  shall.  In  the  absence  of  a 
designation  to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  be  paid  to  the  one 
such  college  or  university  designated  by  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  to  receive  the  same, 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  determination 
that  such  college  or  university  has  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  doing  effective  work  under  this  title: 

(2)  two  or  more  States  may  cooperate  In  the 
designation  of  a  single  institute  or  regional 
Institute,  in  which  event  the  sums  otherwise 
allocated  to  institutes  In  each  of  the  cooper- 
ating SUtes  shall  be  paid  to  such  regional 
institute. 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized by  section  4  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  on  a 
doUar-f  or-dollar  matching  basis,  to  the  Insti- 
tutes esUblished  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act,  as  well  as  other  qualified  educa- 
tional Institutions,  private  foundations,  pri- 
vate firms.  Individuals,  and  agencies  of  local 
or  SUte  govenmient  for  research  concern- 
ing any  aspect  of  a  water-related  problem 
which  the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  IncIudW  the  operation  of 
test  facilities. 

(2)  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, according  to  criteria  esUblished  by 
him,  that  research  under  this  section  is  of  a 
basic  nature  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
undertaken,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
grants  under  this  section  on  a  matching  re- 
quirement other  than  that  specified  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  state  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications 
of  the  personnel  who  wlU  direct  and  conduct 
It.  the  importance  of  the  project  to  the 
Nation  as  well  as  to  the  region  and  SUte 
concerned.  Its  relation  to  other  known  re- 
search projects  previously  or  currently 
being  pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  It 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  training 
of  water  resources  scientists.  No  grant  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  except  for  a 
project  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  all 
grants  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
merit  of  the  project  and  the  need  for  the 
knowledge  it  is  expected  to  produce  when 
completed. 

(c)  The  sum  of  $23,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  grants  under  this  section,  as 
well  as  for  administration  of  granU  under 
this  section  and  grants  to  the  Institutes 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1984. 
through  September  30,  1988. 

Sec.  6.  The  type  of  research  to  be  under- 
taken under  the  authority  of  section  5  of 
this  Act  and  to  be  encouraged  by  the  insti- 
tutes established  under  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  Include,  without  being  limited  to: 

(a)  Aspecte  of  the  hydrologlc  cycle; 

(b>  Supply  and  demand  for  water; 

(c)  Deminerallzatlon  of  saline  and  other 
impaired  waters: 

(d)  Conservation  and  best  use  of  available 
supplies  of  water  and  methods  of  Increasing 
such  supplies; 

(e)  Water  reuse; 

(f)  Depletion  and  degradation  of  groimd 
water  supplies; 


(g)  Improvementa  In  the  productivity  of 
water  when  uaed  for  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial purpoaea; 

(h)  The  economic,  legal,  engineering, 
aodal,  recreational,  biological,  geographic, 
ecological,  and  other  aspecta  of  water  prob- 
lems: 

(I)  Scientific  Information  dlaaemlnatlon 
activities,  including  identifying,  aaaembllng. 
and  Interpreting  the  resulta  of  sdentif tc  and 
engineering  research  on  water  reaources 
problema;  and 

(J)  Providing  meana  for  Improved  commu- 
nication of  research  results,  having  due 
regard  for  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
for  the  respective  SUtes  and  regions. 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy.  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93- 
577;  88  SUt.  1887.  1891;  42  U.S.C.  5908-5909) 
with  respect  to  patent  policy  and  to  the  def- 
inition of  title  to.  and  licensing  of  inven- 
tions made  or  conceived  In  the  course  of,  or 
under  any  contract  or  grant  pursuant  to 
this  title;  Provided,  liowever.  That  subsec- 
tions (1)  and  (n)  of  section  9  of  such  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  tWs  Act:  and  Provided 
further,  That,  subject  to  the  patent  policy  of 
section  498.  all  research  or  development 
contracted  for,  spoiwored,  cosponsored,  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  tills  title, 
shall  be  provided  in  such  manner  that  all  in- 
formation, data,  and  know-how.  regardless 
of  their  nature  of  mediums,  resulting  from 
such  research  and  develpment  will  (with 
such  exceptions  and  llmlUtions,  if  any,  aa 
the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense)  be  usefully 
available  for  practice  by  the  general  public. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Public  Law  95-467  is  repealed. 

(b)  Rules  and  regulations  Issued,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  95-467  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  under  this  Act  untU 
superseded  by  new  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act. 

Gehkral  Statemeht 

S.  2494.  as  introduced  and  reported,  seeks 
to  encourage  a  more  active  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Oovemment  and  non- 
Federal  water  resources  researchers,  one 
that  is  centered  at  the  university  communi- 
ty. This  legislation  will  encourage  Investiga- 
tions of  basic  scientific  issues  that  may  have 
a  regional  character  or  application,  rather 
than  fulfilling  a  specific  need  of  a  Federal 
agency. 

The  Federal  Government  annually  spends 
several  billions  of  dollars  to  construct  tradi- 
tional water  resources  projects— dams, 
levees,  sewage  treatment  plants,  and  river 
and  harbor  channels.  According  to  a  report 
of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Review 
Committee  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, the  entire  Federal  Government  spends 
only  4  percent,  or  $380  million,  for  water  re- 
sources research,  development,  demonstra- 
tion, and  technology  transfer.  Less  than 
half  of  the  "research"  money  goes  to  true 
research.  And  nearly  all  of  the  research 
tliat  Is  undertaken  is  mission  oriented 
wlttiin  various  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

More  basic  scientific  research,  together 
with  research  Into  regional  problems— both 
encouraged  by  this  legislation— do  not  fit 
neatly  Into  any  Federal  water  research 
effort  outside  this  blU. 

Under  current  law,  a  program  similar  to 
the  one  authorized  by  S.  2494  is  operated  by 
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the  Office  of  Boater  Reeevth  and  Technolo- 
gy (OWRT)  rlthln  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  OW  RT  helps  to  finance  water  re- 
search insUtJtes  established  at  54  land- 
grant  college  1.  provides  matching  granU  to 
individual  rea  earchers.  and  conducU  lU  own 
research,  dev  ilopment,  testing,  and  demon- 
stration prog  rams,  particularly  in  desalting 
technology.  <  »WRT  also  maintains  a  clear- 
inghouse of  d  ftU  and  technical  literature  on 
water  researh.  These  authorities,  funded 
recently  at  i  Bout  $33  million  yearly,  come 
from  the  Wa  er  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1978  (1  Ublic  Law  95-467). 

The  Admii  tistration's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  he  wever.  proposes  that  no  funds 
be  made  aval  table  for  any  of  the  water  re- 
search progi  uns  authorized  by  the  1978 
Act  In  the  Committee's  judgment,  basic 
and  applied  <  rater  research,  beyond  the  re- 
quirements a  \  regulatory  programs  or  mis- 
sion oriented  sgencies.  is  needed  and  cost-ef- 
fective. 

Therefore,  p.  2494  repeals  that  1978  au- 
thorisation, replacing  it  with  a  more  focused 
approach  ceiitered  on  the  54  state  insti- 
tutes. In  add!  Uon,  the  bill  provides  competi- 
tive matchini :  grants  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganisations (D  study  specific  water  prob- 
lems. The  t>tal  annual  authorization  is 
$23.1  million. 

The  strengi  h  of  the  institutes  is  their  lo- 
cation within  the  university  community,  a 
location  wh4%  a  multitude  of  disciplines 
can  be  concentrated  on  water  problems,  of- 
fering new  a4d  innovative  approaciies.  Tliis 
approach  als^  di5i>erses  funds  among  Insti- 
tutes in  event  state,  assuring  the  widest  pos- 
sible geograi  hie  search  for  information— 
from  new  dri  p  irrigation  tecliniques  in  the 
desert  South  vest  to  lake-cycle  research  in 
the  Northeas . 

Yet  the  Coi  omittee  recognizes  the  need  to 
augment  the  strength  of  some  of  this  state- 
based  resear;h  work  on  water.  The  bill 
gradually  re<]  uires  an  increased  non-Federal 
contribution,  and  requires  that  a  portion  of 
that  contribiition  be  made  in  cash.  Thus, 
those  states  i  jid  those  universities  that  are 
less  seriousl: '  committed  to  an  effective 
water  resear  h  program  may  be  forced  to 
drop  out  of  tl  le  program. 

S.  2494  alsp  encourages  greater  regional 
cooperation  gmong  the  water  institutes,  as 
weU  as  amoi^  the  states.  While  the  States 
are  effective  participants  in  the  national 
effort  to  improve  the  utilization  of  our 
water  resoui;es,  their  value  could  be  in- 
creased in  seme  cases  when  they  work  to- 
gether to  mai  lage  their  water  resources  on  a 
regional  basil. 

For  examp  e,  in  phasing-out  the  Federal 
operation  of  the  existing  OWRT  desalting 
fafdlities.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  en- 
couraged un<i  er  this  bill  to  transfer  these  f a- 


cillUes  to  th4 
stltutes,  or 
tutes.   which 


control  of  Individual  state  in- 
regional  consortium  of  insti- 
would   then   operate    them. 


Thus,  the  ex  jertlse  would  not  be  lost,  with 
emphasis  on  a  new  regional  non-Federal  ap- 
proach. The^  faculties,  of  course,  would  be 
eligible  for  m  itching  funds  under  this  Act. 

This  bill  a  so  authorizes  a  general  water 
research  machlng  grant  program  that  Is 
av^lable  to  i  dentiflc  experts,  both  individ- 
uals or  grou  »■  Through  a  competitive  ap- 
proach, the  [Committee  expects  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  define  and  direct 
funds  to  the  Nation's  most  pressing  water 
research  nee<  Is. 

In  Implementing  the  new  approaches  in 
this  leglslati(  n,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or should  review  the  "Federal  Water  Re- 
sources Reset  krch:  A  Review  of  the  Proposed 


Plve-Year  Program  Plan,"  prepared  last 
year  by  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Review  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Natural  Resources.  National  Research 
Council.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  invited 
to  return  to  the  Congress  with  proposals  for 
a  more  effective  and  coordinated  plan  for 
water  resources  research.  This  would  enable 
Congress  to  examine  the  program  in  prepa- 
ration for  possible  legislation  once  this  new 
five-year  law  would  expire. 

Under  present  law,  there  is  separate  fund- 
ing for  the  basic  water  research  program 
and  the  program  focused  on  saline  water 
problems.  This  legislation  combines  funding 
to  assure  greater  flexibUity  in  selecting 
those  research  proposals  that  have  the 
highest  priority.  Improvements  in  deasalt- 
Ing  technology  may  offer  an  opportunity  for 
improving  the  quality  of  water  pumped 
from  underground  aquifers  for  use  in  house- 
holds, industry,  and  agriculture.  The  bill 
does  not  amend  the  existing  authority  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-84  and  Public  Law 
96-457  to  construct  demonstration  desalina- 
tion plants. 

SKCnOM-BY-SECTIOR  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  declares  that  the  bill 
shall  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1982." 

Section  2  states  a  number  of  Congression- 
al findings  relating  to  the  national  interest 
in  water  resources  research.  This  section  de- 
scribes the  existing  problems  with  water  re- 
sources utilization,  expecially  the  impair- 
ment of  the  quality  of  both  surface  and 
ground-water  resources,  and  its  consequent 
effect  on  available  water  supply.  This  sec- 
tion also  defines  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
skills  and  research  capabilities  of  technical 
personnel  related  to  water  resource  needs 
throughout  the  nation. 

Section  3  declares  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  augment  basic  water  resource  re- 
search and  to  direct  such  research  toward 
practical  solutions  of  our  nation's  water 
problems. 

Section  4  establishes  a  modified  approach 
to  the  Federal  support  of  the  various  water 
research  institutes  located  at  54  land-grant 
colleges  in  every  state  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  three  territories.  The  sec- 
tion encourages  a  greater  non-Federal  fi- 
nancial commitment  to  each  research  insti- 
tute. 

The  present  program  of  grants  to  the  in- 
stitutes requires  no  specific  cash  contribu- 
tion by  the  non-Federal  sponsor,  and  estab- 
lishes a  maximum  level  of  funding  per  insti- 
tute. 

S.  2494  makes  two  changes  In  that  ap- 
proach. During  the  initial  two  years.  Feder- 
al funds  must  be  matched  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  with  non-Federal  funds.  In  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986,  the  non-Federal  match  in- 
creases to  three-to-two:  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
the  match  would  be  two  non-Federal  dollars 
to  each  Federal  dollar.  The  non-Federal 
share  for  each  institute  need  not  to  be  en- 
tirely In  cash,  but  can  be  partially  contribut- 
ed in-kind. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  distribute  $8,100,000 
among  the  research  Institutes  during  each 
of  five  fiscal  years.  If  all  Institutes  continue 
to  participate,  each  of  54  institutes  would 
receive  $150,000  annually.  If  several  insti- 
tutes should  decide  not  to  participate,  due 
to  the  increasingly  strict  non-Federal  re- 
quirements, the  $8,100,000  would  be  avail- 
able to  be  distributed  equally  (and  matched) 
among  fewer  institutes.  Thus,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  more  than  $150,000  yearly 


would  be  available  to  each  institute,  permit- 
ting the  program  to  keep  up  with  Inflation. 

The  grants  to  the  institutes  can  be  made 
only  after  an  institute  submits  a  water  re- 
search program,  which  contains  assurances 
that  the  program  was  developed  in  close  co- 
ordination with  that  State's  department  of 
water  resources.  This  section  also  contains 
technical  language  to  require  that  Institutes 
be  esUblished  only  at  a  land-grant  universi- 
ty or  some  other  Institution  designated  by 
act  of  the  state  legislature.  There  can  be 
only  one  institute  in  a  state. 

Section  5  authorizes  $13,000,000  annually 
for  specific  water  research  project  grants  on 
a  wide  variety  of  water  problems  listed  in 
Section  6.  These  grants  will  be  available  to 
any  qualified  Individual  or  group.  This  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to:  State  institutes, 
other  universities,  private  or  public  corpora- 
tions, river  basin  commissions,  and  founda- 
tions. The  Secretary  will  award  these  re- 
search grants  on  a  competitive  basis.  They 
must  be  matched  on  a  one-to-one  basis  by 
non-Federal  funds.  In  the  case  of  basic  re- 
search, which  might  otherwise  not  be  un- 
dertaken, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
adjust  the  matching  requirement,  as  appro- 
priate, to  a  higher  Federal  share.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  basic  research  is 
that  which  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  knowledge  or  understanding  of  a 
subject  without  specifying  the  use  of  the  re- 
sults. 

Section  6  specifies  the  type  of  research, 
from  the  basic  hydrologic  processes  to  con- 
servation and  reuse,  that  will  be  eligible  for 
a  section  5  research  grant  and  which  the 
section  4  Institute  programs  should  encour- 
age. Work  to  disseminate  or  interpret  scien- 
tific Information  is  another  Important  activ- 
ity eligible  for  funding  under  this  section. 

Section  7  requires  that  information  devel- 
oped by  water  resources  investigators  under 
a  grant  authorized  by  section  4  or  5  be  avail- 
able to  the  general  public. 

Section  8  repeals  the  Water  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
467),  which  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  provide  savings  in 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
(FECA),  the  Government's  worker's 
compensation  system  for  its  own  civil- 
ian employees.  FECA  provides  com- 
pensation-wage replacement  income, 
medical  benefits,  and  death  t)enefits  to 
survivors  for  job-related  injuries  and 
death. 

This  bill  is  based  on  a  measure 
which  I  introduced  during  the  97th 
Congress.  As  in  my  earlier  bill,  these 
two  amendments  will  provide  savings 
in  the  administration  of  the  act.  first, 
by  elimination  of  the  continuation-of- 
pay  provision,  and  second,  in  changing 
the  method  by  which  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  is  computed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  changes  make  eminent 
sense  today  as  they  did  in  1981  and 


continue  to  be  worthy  of  our  consider- 
ation. 

I  introduce  this  bill  today  to  give  my 
colleagues  and  other  interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  study  it.  I  am 
also  requesting  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  provide  a  cost  estimate  of  the 
proposal.  I  shall  briefly  describe  the 
two  amendments  and  give  the  ration- 
ale for  the  proposal: 

Contlntiatlon-of-pay  allows  a  Federal 
employee  who  is  injured  on  the  job  to 
receive  his  full  wages  while  his  disabil- 
ity claim  is  under  adjudication.  The 
employee  may  receive  his  wages  for  up 
to  45  days.  The  Federal  sjrstem  pay- 
ments are  made  without  any  adjudica- 
tion that  the  claim  is  a  meritorious 
one.  Since  the  continuation-of-pay 
provision  was  enacted  in  1974,  the 
number  of  claims  submitted  has  risen 
dramatically.  In  1976,  70,000  employ- 
ees received  continuation  of  pay  with- 
out any  reduction  in  the  regular 
claims  load  of  40,000  claims.  By  1977. 
the  GAO  reported  that  claims  had 
risen  by  over  70  percent  in  the  aggre- 
gate. By  fiscal  year  1980,  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  compen- 
sation and  medical  payments  were 
made  to  Federal  civilian  employees. 
This  amazing  increase  in  the  amount 
of  money  expended  has  occurred 
during  a  time  when  safety  efforts  in 
Federal  workplaces  have  increased, 
and  the  size  of  the  civilian  Federal 
work  force  has  remained  relatively 
constant. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act 
would  change  the  formula  by  which 
cost-of-living  adjustments  are  comput- 
ed. Cash  compensation  to  long-term 
beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  employees 
compensation  program  is  currently  in- 
dexed to  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
while  Federal  wages  increase  at  a 
much  slower  rate.  From  1974  to  1980. 
compensation  payments  increased  by 
90  percent  while  salary  levels  in- 
creased by  60  percent.  As  a  result, 
compensation  becomes  an  ever  higher 
percentage  of  pay  with  the  inevitable 
effect  that  the  injured  employee  has 
even  less  incentive  to  return  to  work. 

This  bill  changes  the  formula  to 
limit  automatic  compensation  in- 
creases to  an  amoimt  consistent  with 
the  pay  adjustments  made  to  general 
schedule  employees  or  to  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Indexed,  whichev- 
er is  less,  so  as  not  only  to  save  on  pay- 
ments but  also  to  preserve  work  incen- 
tives. 

The  need  for  these  changes  is  great. 
In  these  times  of  economic  stringency 
we  cannot  afford  to  permit  this  inequi- 
ty in  FECA  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


s.  685 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hotue  of 
RepreaenUUivet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conareu  auenMed,  That 
(aXlKA)  section  8118  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
8  8118.  Election  to  we  annual  or  sleli  leave 

"An  employee  may  use  annual  or  sick 
leave  to  his  credit  at  the  time  the  disability 
begins,  but  his  compensation  for  disability 
shall  not  begin,  and  the  time  periods  speci- 
fied by  section  8117  of  this  title  shall  not 
begin  to  run,  until  the  use  of  the  annual  or 
sick  leave  ends." 

(B)  The  analysis  for  chapter  81  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  8118  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"8118.  Election  to  use  annual  or  sick  leave." 

(2)  Section  8145  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  order  to  Insure  the  prompt  deter- 
mination of  claims  for  eligibility  under  this 
subchapter,  the  Secretary  may,  with  the 
consent  of  a  Federal  agency,  use  employees 
of  such  agency  to  make  any  initial  determi- 
nation under  section  8124(a)  of  this  title, 
subject  to  review  under  section  8124(b)  or 
8128  of  this  title.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  individuals  who  become 
disabled  as  a  result  of  injuries  occurring 
after  September  30,  1981. 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8146a  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Compensation  payable  on  account  of 
disability  or  death  which  occurred  more 
than  one  year  before  March  1  of  each  year 
shall  be  annually  increased  on  that  date  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  represent  the  percent 
change  in  the  price  index  published  for  De- 
cember of  the  preceding  year  over  the  price 
index  published  for  the  December  of  the 
year  prior  to  the  preceding  year,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  represent  the  overall  per- 
centage adjustment  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  (General  Schedule  which  took 
effect  under  section  5305  of  this  title  for  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  commencing  on 
or  after  October  1  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  adjustments 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  EtoplojTTient  Act  of 
1967  to  eliminate  the  upper  age  limita- 
tion of  70  years  of  age,  to  make  proce- 
dural reforms,  and  reinstate  the  ten- 
ured faculty  exemption,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1S83 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Amendments  of 
1983.  This  is  identical  to  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced during  the  last  Congress  to 
amend  the  age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
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ployment  Act  of  1967.  My  bill  elimi- 
nates the  upper  age  limitation  of  70 
years  of  age,  makes  procedural  re- 
forms, and  reinstates  the  tenured  fac- 
ulty exemption. 

There  are,  and  will  be,  other  bills  to 
deal  with  this  issue.  I  have  met  with 
others  and  discussed  various  approach-  ■ 
es  to  amending  the  ADEA.  I  have  de- 
cided that  there  is  still  a  need  to  re- 
introduce my  proposal,  which  is  draft- 
ed on  the  premise  that  all  issues 
should  be  put  on  the  table  so  that 
when  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
decide  to  act,  it  will  be  after  a  full  at- 
taining of  the  issue. 

My  bill  has  three  major  purposes: 
The  first  is  to  remove  the  current  70- 
year  cap  on  the  protections  afforded 
by  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act;  the  second  Is  to  make  proce- 
dural reforms  in  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  make  it  more  con- 
sistent with  other  employment  dis- 
crimination statutes;  and  the  third  is 
to  restore  the  exemption  from  the  ban 
on  mandatory  retirement  for  tenured 
faculty  members,  which  expired  last 
year,  on  July  1. 1982. 

LIFTING  THE  AGE  70  CAP 

Under  present  law,  protection 
against  age  discrimination  is  limited  to 
individuals  age  40  to  69.  My  bill  re- 
moves the  upper  age  restriction  to  in- 
clude all  individuals  over  the  age  of  69. 
This  amendment  is  premised  on  the 
right  of  older  workers  to  continue 
working,  if  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
do  so,  and  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  conditions  which  once  justified 
encouraging  early  retirement  of  older 
workers  are  changing.  Demographic 
projections  indicate  that  we  will  have 
an  increasingly  older  work  force,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  an  increasing  number 
of  jobs  do  not  require  great  physical 
stress  and  take  place  in  an  office  set- 
ting. Increasing  opportunities  for 
older  workers  is  thus  not  only  a 
matter  of  equity  for  the  workers  but 
also  makes  commonsense  in  terms  of 
labor  market  changes.  It  also  has  the 
potential  of  providing  relief  for  the 
hard-pressed  social  security  system. 

Over  the  coming  decades,  the  age 
distribution  of  our  population  will  be 
shifting  dramatically.  The  absolute 
number  of  older  people  in  our  society 
vsrill  increase  and  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  will  need  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  older 
workers.  While  the  percentage  of  older 
Americans  will  not  change  from  the 
current  level  for  the  balance  of  this 
century,  the  number  of  older  workers 
Is  likely  to  increase  dramatically  in  the 
early  years  of  the  21st  century. 

This  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
available  work  force  will  have  great 
Implications  for  older  workers.  In  the 
past,  the  great  influx  of  younger  work- 
ers created  enormous  pressure  to 
remove  older  workers  from  the  labor 
force.  In  the  future,  the  demographics 
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wOl  work  In  favor  of  retainlns  older 
workers  and  labor  market  needs  wlU 
require  theJr  utilization.  Yet.  few 
trends  in  th<  20th  century  have  been 
more  pronounced  than  the  decline  in 
the  labor  foive  participation  rates  of 
older  persona . 

The  participation  rates  of  older 
workers— esp  icially  men— have  been 
declining  at  ui  alarming  rate  for  the 
past  20  year .  The  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate  or  men  age  65  and  over 
has  dropped  from  34  percent  in  1960 
to  less  than  20  percent  in  1981.  For 
men  age  55  t » 64,  the  rate  has  dropped 
15  percent  o'  er  the  last  20  years.  The 
participation  rate  for  women  over  age 
65  has  always  been  and  still  remains 
very  low.  In  contrast,  recently  there 
has  been  an  ncrease  in  the  number  of 
women  age  5  >  to  64  entering  the  labor 
force. 

These  sta  istics  and  trends  have 
been  availal  le  for  many  years  and 
have  been  s  Lated  countless  times  in 
testimony  before  Congress  and  in 
studies  presented  by  the  E>epartment 
of  Labor. 

With  an  increasingly  older  popula- 
tion, greater  attention  will  be  given  to 
Federal  polic  les  which  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  restrict  participation 
in  the  work  orce  by  older  Americans. 
We  must  encurage  more  flexible  ar- 
rangements for  continued  work.  Re- 
moval of  the  70  year  age  cap  is  a  nec- 
essary step  n  encouraging  continued 
labor  force  participation  of  older 
workers. 

Also,  I  beli  jve.  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, that  no  i  Lmerican  should  be  forced 
to  retire  at  a  set  age  without  regard  to 
physical  or  laental  condition.  Ability, 
not  age,  shoi  ild  be  the  giiiding  criteria 
in  developiig  a  retirement  policy. 
Recent  survc  ys  show  that  9  out  of  10 
Americans  oppose,  as  I  do,  forced  re- 
tirement bee  luse  of  age.  An  individual 
who  desire:  to  continue  working 
should  be  p(  rmitted  to  do  so,  if  capa- 
ble. 

During  the  last  Congress,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  \  'e  should  prohibit  age  dis- 
crimination against  employees  over 
age  69  with  respect  to  mandatory  re- 
tirement but  not  with  respect  to  hiring 
and  promotion.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  ac  should  be  amended  to 
prohibit  age  discrimination  in  all  areas 
of  employmiint  policy  for  individuals 
over  the  age  of  69. 

How  can  «  e  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion in  sone  areas  of  employment 
policy  and  permit  it  in  others?  How 
can  we  prot4  ct  an  individual  from  age 
discriminati(  n  by  prohibiting  manda- 
tory retirement  and,  yet,  permit  age 
discriminatl<  n  against  another  individ- 
ual, the  sane  age,  who  is  seeking 
work?  This  :onfusing  situation  would 
only  lead  t>  lengthy  litigation  that 
would  be  an  additional  burden  on  the 
courts.  My  >ill  amends  the  ADEIA  to 
prohibit  arbitrary  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  ige  in  all  areas  of  employ- 


ment policy,  including  hiring,  firing, 
and  promotions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
aging  process  does  not  affect  an  indi- 
vidual's capabilities.  For  this  reason  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  "arbi- 
trary" is  a  key  word  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  act.  In  1965,  Willard 
Wirtz.  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pre- 
sented the  findings  of  a  study  on  the 
evidence  of  age  discrimination  in  our 
society,  which  subsequently  led  to  en- 
actment of  the  ADEA.  Secretary  Wirtz 
carefully  distinguished  between  arbi- 
trary discrimination  where  there  is  no 
factual  basis  for  assumptions  about 
the  effect  of  age  on  an  individual's 
ability  to  do  a  job  and  those  cases 
where  there  is  in  fact  a  demonstrable 
relationship  between  age  and  ability  to 
perform  a  job.  For  this  reason,  the 
ADEIA  permits  exemptions  to  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  act  which  are  based  on 
reasonable  factors  other  than  age  and 
bona  fide  occupational  qualifications. 
These  provisions  will  continue  to 
enable  employers  to  take  necessary 
personnel  actions  in  those  cases  where 
age  does  affect  an  individual's  ability 
to  perform  a  job. 

REVISING  THE  ENrORCEMEHT  PROCEDURES 

I  believe  that  what  is  appropriate  as 
an  individual's  remedy  for  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race  or  sex  or  na- 
tional origin  is  also  appropriate  for 
discrimination  based  on  age.  That  is 
why  I  have  revised  the  enforcement 
procedure  so  as  to  eliminate  the  jury 
trial  and  liquidated  damage  provisions 
taken  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  replaced  them  with  equitable 
relief  provisions  as  found  in  other 
antidiscrimination  statutes. 

The  current  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  ADEA  are  modeled  on  those  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act— the 
Federal  minimiun  wage  law— which 
are  geared  to  enabling  plaintiffs  to  re- 
cover the  wages  that  they  have  been 
imderpaid,  that  is.  to  get  a  money 
judgment.  In  such  actions  for  money 
damages,  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  is,  of 
course,  appropriate  and  even  constitu- 
tionally required.  But  the  purpose  of 
an  antidiscrimination  statute,  such  as 
the  ADEA,  is  not  to  collect  money 
dtunages;  it  is  to  change  the  nature  of 
employment  practices.  Therefore,  the 
remedies  in  antidiscrimination  laws- 
most  importantly  title  VII  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act— are  geared  to  equitable 
relief,  to  orders  for  future  compliance 
for  which  back  pay  may  be  an  appro- 
priate auxiliary  remedy.  Such  actions 
are  not  appropriate  for  jury  trial. 

These  amendments  are  particularly 
necessary  because  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  act  and  its  implementa- 
tion. Prior  to  Reorganization  Flan  No. 
1  of  1978.  the  ADEA  was  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
also  administers  the  PLSA.  There  was, 
therefore,  at  least  some  logic  in  having 
similar  enforcement  for  the  two  stat- 
utes.   But    the    reorganization    plan 


transferred  administration  of  ADEA 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Commission  and  the  same  logic 
that  supported  the  transfer  dictates 
the  revision  of  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures. 

Like  title  VII,  the  emphasis  in  the 
ADEA  is  on  voluntary  compliance 
through  informal  methods  of  concilia- 
tion, conference,  and  persuasion.  Liq- 
uidated damages  encourage  complain- 
ants to  litigate  and  discourage  infor- 
mal resolution  of  lawsuits. 

RESTORING  THE  TENURED  FACULTT  EXEMPTION 

When  the  ADEA  was  amended  in 
1978  to  extend  the  protections  of  the 
act  from  age  65  to  age  70,  a  temporary 
exemption  for  tenured  faculty  was 
provided  so  that  such  faculty  could 
continue  to  be  retired  at  age  65.  At 
that  time,  the  rationale  given  for  the 
exemption  of  tenured  faculty  was  that 
for  the  foreseeable  future  the  number 
of  available  positions  would  be  closely 
related  to  the  number  of  retirements, 
thereby  making  it  difficult  to  employ 
younger  professors.  The  exemption  ex- 
pired last  year,  on  July  1,  1982.  Howev- 
er, the  situation  is  the  same  today  as  it 
was  in  1978  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
problem  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  tenure  system  presents  a  unique 
case  among  professions  because  it  is  a 
contract  which  insures  that  faculty 
members  are  guaranteed  employment 
and  acquire  academic  freedom— the 
freedom  to  think,  study,  teach,  and 
write  without  fear  of  reprisal.  This 
guarantee  is  granted  in  exchange  for  a 
set  retirement  date.  If  we  do  not  re- 
store this  exemption  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween two  very  undesirable  options. 

If  mandatory  retirement  for  tenured 
faculty  is  eliminated,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities could  elect  to  keep  the  tenure 
system  as  it  now  fimctions  essentially 
intact.  The  result  would  be  that  indi- 
viduals would  have  the  assurance  of 
continued  employment,  for  life— with 
harmful  effects  on  education,  on  the 
advancement  of  new  faculty  members, 
and  on  the  academic  enterprise  as  a 
whole.  Another  alternative  would  be 
to  eliminate  tenure,  or  substantially 
alter  it,  perhaps  by  introducing  period- 
ic reviews  of  competence— with  chill- 
ing effects  on  academic  freedom  and 
consequently,  on  teaching,  faculty 
morale,  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge. 

A  stipulated  mandatory  retirement 
age  has  the  important  advantage  of  al- 
lowing institutions  to  achieve  the  posi- 
tive benefits  which  tenure  provides 
while  simultaneously  assuring  some 
regular  degree  of  turnover.  It  also  per- 
mits far  more  humane  conclusions  to 
careers  than  would  otherwise  occur  if 
senior  faculty  members  had  to  be  told 
by  their  colleagues  when  they  were  no 
longer  fit  to  teach.  Tenure  is  an  effec- 
tive device  to  assure  academic  vitality, 
but  it  probably  will  not  endure  in  the 


absence  of  a  mandatory  retirement 
age. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  at  the  con- 
clurion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosd.  as  follows: 

S.6M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  DlBcriminatlon 
In  Employment  Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (aXl)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
enforced  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  receiving 
a  complaint  or  as  a  result  of  Investigations, 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  discriminatory 
practice  or  practices  alleged,  and  to  affect 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  through  informal  methods  of 
conciliation,  conference,  and  persuasion. 

"(3)  Any  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
by  an  act  prohibited  under  section  4  of  this 
Act  or  the  Commission  may  bring  a  civil 
action  for  such  equitable  relief  as  will  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  respondent  has  engaged  in  or 
is  engaging  in  acts  prohibited  under  section 
4  of  this  Act  charged  in  v.he  complaint,  the 
court  may  enjoin  the  respondent  from  en- 
gaging in  acts  prohibited  under  section  4  of 
this  Act,  and  order  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include  re- 
instatement or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or 
without  back  pay  (payable  by  the  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization, 
as  the  case  may  be.  responsible  for  the  acts 
prohibited  under  section  4  of  this  Act). 

'•(4)  The  right  of  any  person  to  bring  or 
maintain  such  action  shall  terminate  upon 
the  commencement  of  an  action  by  the 
Commission  to  enforce  the  right  of  such 
employee  under  this  Act.". 

(2)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(j)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion.". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Each  United  States  district  court  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  in 
such  court  under  this  Act.  Such  an  action 
may  be  brought  in  any  Judicial  district  in 
the  State  in  which  the  prohibled  acts  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed,  in  the  Judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  employment 
records  relevant  to  such  practice  are  main- 
tained and  administered,  or  in  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  aggrieved  person  would 
have  worked  but  for  the  alleged  prohibited 
acts,  but  if  the  respondent  is  not  found 
within  any  such  district,  such  an  action  may 
be  brought  within  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  respondent  has  hia  principal 
office.  For  purposes  of  sections  1404  and 
1406  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  respondent 
has  his  principal  office  shall  In  all  cases  be 
considered  a  district  in  which  the  action 
might  have  been  brought.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "but  less  than  70  years  of 
age". 


Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  12(cXl)  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1967  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "but  not  70  years 
of  age". 

(b)  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  stiall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  compulsory  retirement  of 
any  employee  who  has  attained  65  years  of 
age,  and  who  Is  serving  under  a  contract  of 
unlimited  tenure  (or  similar  arrangement 
providing  for  unlimited  tenure)  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  (as  defined  by 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965).". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
civil  actions  brought  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  amendment  made  by 
section  3  of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1983,  or  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
later.  The  amendment  made  by  section  4  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1982.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Dixon,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Specter, 

Mr.    Percy,    Mr.    Levin,    Mr. 

RiEGLE,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 

Sarbanes,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 

Glenn): 
S.  687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982  to  increase  the  number  of  weeks 
of  compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

AODmONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
as  many  as  65  additional  weeks  of  un- 
emplojrment  benefits  to  workers  who. 
having  lost  their  jobs  during  this  re- 
cession through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
are  compelled  to  continue  to  rely  on 
Federal  unemployment  compensation 
payments  as  their  principal  source  of 
income.  The  additional  weeks  of  Fed- 
eral supplemental  compensation  are 
weighted  according  to  the  degree  of  se- 
verity of  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  in  a  State. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  the  existing  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  program  will  have 
assisted  over  2  million  claimants 
before  it  automatically  terminates  on 
March  31  of  this  year.  Under  the  exist- 
ing program,  five  levels  of  benefit  du- 
ration are  provided: 

First.  16  weeks  of  FSC  in  Stotes  with 
an  insured  imemployment  rate  (lUR) 
of  6  percent  or  above  (13  States): 

Second,  14  weeks  of  benefits  in 
States  with  less  than  a  6-percent  lUR 
If  a  State  was  eligible  for  extended 
benefits  anytime  between  June  1, 
1982.  and  January  6.  1983  (24  States): 

Third.  12  weeks  of  benefits  in  States 
with  less  than  a  6-percent  lUR,  but  at 
least  4.5  percent  or  if  the  State  be- 
comes eligible  for  extended  benefits 
after  January  6, 1983  (one  State): 

Fourth,  10  weeks  of  benefits  in 
States  where  the  lUR  is  below  4.5  per- 
cent but  not  below  3.5  percent  (eight 
States):  and. 


Fifth,  8  weeks  of  benefits  in  all  other 
States  (six  States). 

To  render  a  simpler  description  of 
the  existing  program,  individual  enti- 
tlements for  total  unemployment  ben- 
efits range  from  34  weeks  of  benefits 
in  States  with  the  lowest  rates  of  un- 
employment to  55  weeks  of  benefits  In 
States  with  the  highest  levels  of  in- 
sured unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  would 
expand  the  number  of  weeks  of  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  avail- 
able under  the  existing  program.  In 
short,  individual  entitlements  for  total 
unemployment  benefits  would,  imder 
this  bill,  range  from  36  weeks  of  bene- 
fits in  States  with  the  lowest  rates  of 
unemployment  to  65  weeks  of  benefits 
in  States  with  the  highest  levels  of  in- 
sured unemployment. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  continue 
the  existing  five  tiers  of  benefit  levels 
according  to  the  following  new  sched- 
ule: 

First,  26  weeks  of  FSC  in  States  with 
an  lUR  above  6  percent; 

Second,  22  weeks  of  FSC  in  Stotes 
where  the  lUR  is  below  6  percent  and 
the  Stote  was  previously  eligible  for 
extended  benefits; 

Third,  18  weeks  of  FSC  in  Stotes 
with  an  lUR  between  4.5  percent  and  6 
percent  or  if  the  Stote  triggers  onto 
extended  benefits; 

Fourth,  14  weeks  of  benefits  in 
Stotes  where  the  lUR  is  between  3.5 
percent  and  4.5  percent;  and. 

Fifth,  10  weeks  of  benefits  in  all 
other  Stotes. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would 
extend  the  existing  FSC  program  for 
an  additional  6  months,  through  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  clear  emergency.  Over  2  mil- 
lion American  citizens,  with  long  work 
histories,  are  simply  unable  to  find  a 
job.  These  Americans  want  nothing 
more  than  to  return  to  work,  but  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  limited. 
Unless  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  provided  to  them, 
they  will  have  no  other  source  of 
income  to  tide  them  over  until  they 
can  find  a  job.  Overall,  as  counted  by 
conventional  measures  not  recording 
those  discouraged  workers  who  have 
given  up  looking  for  work,  more  than 
11  million  Americans  are  xmemployed. 
Most  of  our  unemployed  receive  bene- 
fits for  only  a  relatively  short  time 
before  finding  another  job;  but,  in  cer- 
tain regions,  and  in  certain  industries, 
the  unemployment  experience  of 
many  Americans  has  been  prolonged 
agony. 

The  President  is  not  incorrect  when 
he  asserts  that  the  economy  is  "on  the 
mend. "  The  national  unemployment 
rate  for  Jtmuary  was  down  10.4  per- 
cent, down  from  10.8  percent  in  Janu- 
ary. That  is  welcome  news.  However, 
the  economy  is  not  mending  in  all 
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same  pace.  In  fact,  in  my 

of  Pennsylvania,  the  un- 

rate  went  up  in  January 

point,  to  13.6  per- 


I  would  remind  my 
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this  Government  pro- 
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S.  687 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

of  the    United   States    of 

(fonsfresa  assembled.  That  (a) 

of  the  Federal  Supplemental 

Act  of  1982  is  amended— 

(2KAKi),  by  striking  out 
of": 

(2HAXii).  by  striking  out 
In  lieu  thereof  "10"; 
ti  (2KBKi).  by  striking  out 
16'  for  '8'  "  and  inserting 
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(2KBKil).  by  striking  out 
14'  for  '8'  "  and  inserting 
'by   substituting   '22'   for 
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'by  substituting    18'   for 

(SKBKiv).  by  striking  out 

10'  for  '8'  "  and  inserting 

by  substituting  '14'   for 


out  paragraph  (3). 
602(fX2)  of  such  Act  is 
I  triking  out  "March  31.  1983" 
[n  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 


(2)  Section  605<3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "April  1.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1983". 

(cKl)  Section  602(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed In  the  matter  following  paragraph  (2)  by 
inserting  "most  recently"  before  "exhausted 
his  rights". 

(2)  Section  602(dK3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "for  any  benefit  year"  after 
"compensation  payable". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  Federal  sup- 
plemental compensation  payable  for  weeks 
beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  any  eligible 
Individual  to  whom  any  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  was  payable  for  any  week 
beginning  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment 
and  who  exhausted  his  rights  to  such  com- 
pensation (by  reason  of  the  payment  of  all 
the  amount  in  his  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  account)  prior  to  the  first 
week  beginning  on  or  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment, such  individual's  eligibility  for  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  compensation  by  reason  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  limited  or  terminated  by  reason  of 
any  even,  or  failure  to  meet  any  require- 
ment of  law  relating  to  eligibUity  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  occurring  after  the 
date  of  such  exhaustion  of  rights  and  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
(and  such  weeks  shall  not  be  counted  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  expiration  of 
the  two  years  following  the  end  of  his  bene- 
fit year  for  purposes  of  section  602(b)  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982). 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  propose  to  each 
State  with  which  he  has  In  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  section  602  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plemental Compensation  Act  of  1982  a 
modification  of  such  agreement  designed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  under  such  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  made  by 
tills  Act.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  if  any  State  fails  or  refuses, 
within  the  three-week  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  proposes 
such  a  modification  to  such  State,  to  enter 
into  such  a  modification  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  terminate  such 
agreement  effective  with  the  end  of  the  last 
week  which  ends  on  or  l)efore  such  tliree- 
week  period. 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Heinz,  in  offering  legislation  that 
would  extend  Federal  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits  an  additional 
10  weeks  for  those  workers  who  have 
exhausted  all  assistance. 

More  than  700,000  Pennsylvanlans 
remain  Jobless.  Our  home  State  suf- 
fers from  the  second  greatest  number 
of  unemployed  in  the  Nation.  It  would 
be  imconscionable  for  us  to  ignore  the 
desperate  plight  of  these  thousands  of 
individuals  who  have  become  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own 
and  who  continue  in  their  search  for 
new  Jobs — but  find  none. 

The  Congress  has  embarked  on  a 
formidable  effort  to  provide  produc- 
tive Jobs  for  the  women  and  men  who 
are  unemployed.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  move  quickly  to  enact  an  effective 
emergency  Jobs  package.  Meanwhile, 


we  must  continue  to  give  relief  to 
those  Americans  who  wlU  expend  all 
compensation  pajmients  due  them.  To 
that  end,  I  earlier  introduced  legisla- 
tion with  Senator  Leviw  to  extend  the 
current  benefits  program  an  addition- 
al 6  months.  This  blU  will  supplement 
that  legislation. 

Those  individuals  who  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  these  additional  10  weeks  have 
earned  them.  Unemplojrment  compen- 
sation is  not  a  dole;  it  is  an  insurance 
fund,  into  which  these  workers  con- 
tributed during  the  many  months  and 
years  of  their  employment.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  program  both  need 
and  deserve  this  assistance;  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  it. 

Granted,  extending  the  duration  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
will  not  put  all  of  these  people  back  to 
work;  nonetheless,  extending  benefits 
will  ease  the  burden  of  joblessness  and 
instill  some  certainty  in  their  very 
cloudy  future.  The  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  2  million  Individ- 
uals will  benefit  from  the  current  sup- 
plemental benefits  program;  each 
week  more  people  are  losing  their  eli- 
gibility and  exhausting  these  pay- 
ments. 

Now  is  the  time  to  allay  these  fears. 
Now  is  the  time  to  insure  that  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  during  this  tran- 
sitional period  for  those  who  have  suf- 
fered the  longest.  I  am  confident  the 
legislation  we  introduce  will  help  fill 
this  need.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation introduced  today  by  Senators 
Heinz  and  Dixon  to  extend  the  cur- 
rent Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program  through  September  30. 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  to  in- 
crease the  numlier  of  weeks  of  benefits 
for  which  individuals  are  eligible. 

For  my  State  of  Michigan,  which 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  15.5  per- 
cent and  is  now  into  its  39th  consecu- 
tive month  of  double  digit  unemploy- 
ment, this  legislation  is  an  essential  re- 
sponse to  a  dire  need.  Failure  to  pass 
this  legislation  would  mean  that  after 
March  31.  the  maximum  number  of 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  in 
Michigan  would  drop  from  55  to  39.  I 
have  already  introduced  legislation, 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Specter, 
Heinz,  and  Dixon,  among  others, 
which  would  extend  the  current  PSC 
program  through  September  30.  With 
an  average  of  14.000  people  exhausting 
their  first  39  weelts  of  benefits  each 
month  in  Michigan,  termination  of  the 
FSC  program  on  March  31  would  take 
away  from  the  long-term  unemployed 
the  life  preserver  which  has  put  food 
on  their  tables  and  lessened  the  anxie- 
ty In  their  hearts.  We  cannot  allow 
this  to  happen. 

This  legislation  would  also  increase 
the  maximum  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits  from  55  weeks  to  65  weeks. 
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Fta*  Mt««t.i|»n  this  means  that  the 
4.000  people  who  on  an  average  are  ex- 
haiiittinf  all  their  unemployment  ben- 
efits each  week  would  receive  addition- 
al avistanee.  This  is  both  a  step  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 
umveeedented.  It  is  not  a  departure 
from  the  past  because  for  a  time  in 
the  1070's  individuals  were  eligible  for 
65  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits, 
even  with  an  unemployment  rate 
which  was  significantly  below  what  it 
was  today.  But  it  is  also  a  step  forward 
because  it  is  now  reasonable  to  think 
that  this  legislation  has  a  chance  of 
being  approved  by  the  Congress  when 
this  session  of  the  Congress  began, 
and  we  introduced  legislation  to 
extend  the  PSC  program.  I  had  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  do  anything  more  than  extend 
the  current  program  beyond  March  31. 

Since  then,  however,  the  House 
Wairs  and  Means  Committee  has  ap- 
proved similar  legislation  providing  up 
to  63  weeks  of  benefits  and  it  appears 
likely  that  it  will  pass  the  full  House 
as  well.  This  is  a  good  indication  that 
people  throughout  the  country  are  be- 
coming aware  of  what  people  in  Michi- 
gan and  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois 
have  known  all  along— the  economy  is 
sick  and  we  had  better  care  adequately 
for  its  victims  until  it  gets  better.  This 
legislation  would  not  do  the  whole  job 
by  itself,  but  it  is  important  for  the 
country  and  essential  for  those  among 
the  unemployed  who  are  on  the  door- 
step of  de^Talr.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. John  Heinz,  in  cosponsoring 
this  bill,  which  will  extend  the  current 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program  through  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  In  addition,  it  will  provide  10 
more  weeks  of  l>enefits  in  States  with 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployment, 
thereby  increasing  the  total  numljer  of 
weeks  available  to  65  in  some  States. 

The  bill  will  also  add  8  weeks  to 
States  currently  eligible  for  14  weeks, 
of  a  total  of  22;  6  weeks  will  be  added 
to  those  States  currently  eligible  for 
12.  for  a  total  of  18  weeks;  4  more 
weeks  for  States  currently  paying  10, 
for  a  total  of  14;  and  2  more  weeks  for 
those  States  qualifying  for  8,  for  a 
total  of  10  weeks. 

The  eligibility  criteria  are  identical 
to  the  FSC  program  as  it  was  most  re- 
cently extended,  last  December,  based 
on  a  State's  insured  unemployment 
rate.  Currently,  17  States  will  receive 
the  maximum  number  of  weeks,  based 
on  an  insured  rate  above  6  percent. 
They  are:  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arkansas. 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan. 
Mississippi,  Montana.  Ohio.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Washington.  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

I  joined  Senator  Levin  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  simple  extension  of  the  FSC 
program  last  month.  I  believe  that  at  a 


bare  minimum,  that  is  what  needs  to 
be  dooe.  which  I  so  stated  on  January 
27.  However,  that  bill  does  not  address 
the  issue  of  over  2  million  people  who 
have  or  wlU  have  exhausted  all  bene- 
fits by  March  31, 1983. 

There  is  a  prmdent  for  this  65-week 
m«Timiim,  as  I  tutve  pointed  out 
before.  I  think  it  merits  repeating. 

In  1975.  under  President  Gerald 
FV>rd.  the  PSC  program  was  extended 
to  provide  a  tnft'gj""'*"  of  65  weeks  of 
coverage  under  all  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  unemplojrment 
rate  when  this  was  done  was  8.8  per- 
cent. 

In  1974.  again,  under  President  Ford, 
with  a  national  unemployment  level  of 
7.1  percent,  a  total  of  52  weeks  of  cov- 
erage was  available.  26  of  which  were 
federally  paid  benefits,  which  is  the 
nmyimiim  that  the  most  beleaguered 
States  would  receive  under  this  bill. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  address 
what  we  all  realize  is  a  problem  that 
will  not  go  away. 

The  administration's  projections  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  are  for  un- 
employment rates  to  continue  over  10 
percent.  They  are  saying  recovery  is 
begiiming.  and  I  certainly  hope  it  is, 
but  unemployment  will  be  the  last  to 
improve;  12  million  workers  will  not 
believe  the  economy  Is  recovering  until 
they  are  worlting  again— providing  for 
their  families  again— seeing  a  ray  of 
hope  again. 

We  have  a  basic  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  basic  needs  of  individuals  are 
met.  I  am  encouraged  that  the  admin- 
istration has  finally  joined  many  of  us 
in  support  of  an  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram beyond  the  expiration  date  of 
March  31.  but  it  is  really  not  enough. 

What  wiU  we  say  to  the  more  than  2 
million  people  who  have  or  will  have 
exhausted  all  benefits  by  March  31—3 
weeks  from  today— when  they  have 
nowhere  else  to  turn?  Two  million 
people  who  have  worked  and  contrib- 
uted to  their  communities  Ijefore  they 
lost  their  jobs? 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Chicago  Trib- 
ime  published  a  full  page  article  enti- 
tled. "From  the  Middle  Class  to  the 
Soup  Kitchen."  The  article  points  out 
that  the  people  that  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  meal-sites  and  food  pantries 
created  by  charitable  organizations 
are  not  street  people,  but  people  who 
used  to  work  and  care  for  themselves. 
The  Increases  are  startling. 

In  Aurora,  111.,  with  a  county  unem- 
ployment rate  of  12.6  percent— 60th 
out  of  102  counties  in  our  State— they 
are  now  serving  120  to  140  people.  Last 
July,  20  people  took  their  meals  there. 

About  2  years  ago.  In  DuPage 
Coimty.  there  were  16  food  pantries. 
Now.  with  an  imemployment  rate  of 
only  8.4  percent,  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  State,  there  are  30. 

These  people  are  classified  as  the 
"new  poor."  They  are  proud  people 
and  do  not  like  to  come  to  these  places 


for  handouts.  But  they  do.  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  food.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  are  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  UA  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
ports that  60  percent  of  the  55  cities 
surveyed  cannot  meet  the  need  for 
emergency  food  and  shelter. 

We  have  to  provide  the  means  for 
these  unfortimate  woi^ers  and  their 
families  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  Our 
proposal  for  this  extension  of  benefits 
will  help  them  to  do  so. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  be  considering 
legislation  which  will  put  some  of  our 
people  back  to  work.  We  cannot  help 
them  all.  That  is  the  reality  of  the  sit- 
uation. But  we  can  see  that  a  large 
number  of  the  jobless,  while  they  are 
looking  for  work,  can  continue  to  re- 
ceive unemployment  benefits. 

We  cannot  ignore  12  million  people. 
We  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  their 
cries  for  help. 

The  pain  Is  real.  The  need,  dire.  Our 
responsibility  is  clear,  and  our  agenda, 
vast.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  688.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  unless 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  active- 
ly participates  in  negotiations  with  all 
major  parties  to  the  conflict  which  are 
willing  to  participate  unconditionally 
In  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  cease-fire  and  an  equitable 
political  solution  to  hostilities,  U.S. 
military  support  of  ED  Salvador  shall 
be  terminated,  with  military  assistance 
funds  to  be  transferred  for  use  for  de- 
velopment and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

AID  TO  CL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  Congressman  Jim 
Leach  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  introducing  legislation  con- 
ditioning military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
on  participation  of  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  In  negotiations  with  all 
parties  to  the  conflict. 

Blame  for  the  continuing  violence 
rests  not  only  with  the  guerrillas,  but 
also  with  the  Government  which,  as 
the  State  Department  acknowledges, 
shares  responsibility  for  massive 
human  rights  violations.  We  believe 
the  troubles  In  Central  America,  al- 
though exacerbated  by  others,  are  pri- 
marily rooted  in  poverty,  landlessness. 
Illiteracy,  social  Injustice,  and  historic 
denial  of  political  representation.  One 
does  not  have  to  sympathize  with  radi- 
cal or  revolutionary  remedies  to  recog- 
nize that  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems exist  and  must  be  addressed  fore- 
most if  a  humane,  democratic  way  of 
life  can  be  assured  in  the  region. 
These  objectives  cannot  be  met,  and 
this  process  cannot  go  forward,  until 
and  unless  peace  is  attained. 

Because  of  the  blame  which  rests 
with  all  sides  in  this  conflict,  the  con- 
tinuing military  stalemate,  the  flnan- 
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dal  cost  to  I  American  taxpayers  of  un- 
derwriting t  war  to  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  end  in  sight,  and  the 
need  to  pnrent  any  possibility  of  a 
military  vie  ory  in  the  long  term  by 
the  guerrilU  b.  we  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  give  enewed  consideration  to  a 
course  of  po  lUcal  negotiation  and  rec- 
onciliation i  1  El  Salvador.  We  do  not 
propose  to  dictate  the  framework 
within  whl(h  such  a  dialog  should 
occur.  Such  negotiations  could  be  one 
component  ( if  a  broader  multinational 
or  regional  >lan.  Many  of  our  impor- 
tant allies  In  Central  America  and 
elsewhere  tiftve  been  urging  negotia- 
tion and  off  iring  to  assist  in  construc- 
tive ways.  T  leir  willingness  to  help  us 
should  be  er  ibraced. 

A  willlngn<  !ss  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to !  it  down  at  the  negotiating 
table  and  tilk  does  not  obligate  it  to 
accept  uiveilistic  proposals  from  its 
opponents,  i  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
testified  re»ntly  that  the  United 
States  woull  never  support  negotia- 
tions which  would  allow  the  insur- 
gents to  sho  )t  their  way  into  the  Gov- 
ernment. Wi  t  agree.  However,  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Ooi  emment  can  make  its  ab- 
solute comiiitment  to  a  democratic 
process  kno^  m  more  effectively  at  the 
bargaining  i  able  than  it  can  on  the 
battlefield. ",  'he  flow  of  arms  from  out- 
side sources  and  other  forms  of  sup- 
port for  thi;  insurgency  can  also  be 
dealt  with  ii  the  context  of  negotia- 
tions. Repre  sentatives  of  the  insurgen- 
cy have  beei  i  calling  for  unconditional 
talks  for  soi  le  time  now.  It  is  time  to 
test  their  sir  cerity. 

This  legisation  will  condition  the 
provision  of  further  military  aid  to  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  Government  is 
actively  eng:  «ed  in  good  faith  in  a  ne- 
gotiation process.  If  the  Government 
is  unwilling  bo  do  so,  all  military  advi- 
sors wiU  be  withdrawn  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  will  be  immediately 
transferred  nto  humanitarian  and  de- 
velopment lid  for  El  Salvador.  The 
transfer  of  military  aid  into  other 
forms  of  assistance  stems  from  our 
desire  to  av(  id  sending  a  signal  to  the 
people  of  t  lat  country  that  we  are 
prepared  to  abandon  them.  Rather,  we 
simply  seekjto  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  £  alvador  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  1  he  war  and  to  strengthen 
the  hand  o:  moderates  in  the  Salva- 
doran  Govei  nment  who  favor  a  negoti- 
ated settlem  ent  but  lack  sufficient  po- 
litical suppo  rt  to  challenge  those  who 
prefer  a  pro  onged  war  with  the  insiu-- 
gents.  The  1(  gislation,  of  course,  places 
the  Govern!  lent  of  El  Salvador  under 
no  obligatio:  i  to  negotiate  if  the  oppo- 
sition is  ur  willing  to  do  so  without 
prior  condit  ons.  Therefore,  our  bill  re- 
quires that  good  faith  be  shown  not 
only  by  the  Salvadoran  Government, 
but  also  by  1  he  opposition. 

The  purpt  se  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
signal  to  thi  •  Government  of  El  Salva- 


dor that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  unv^ing  to  continue  the 
seemingly  endless  war  without  an 
active  effort  of  El  Salvador's  Govern- 
ment to  end  the  violence.  We  believe  a 
negotiated  settlement  is  the  only  ra- 
tional solution  to  the  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  688 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 1  of  part  ni  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  620P.  United  States  military  sup- 
port FOR  El  Salvador.— (a)  United  States 
military  support  for  El  Salvador  may  not  be 
provided  after  the  end  of  the  180-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  unless  the  President  transmits  to 
the  Congress,  at  the  end  of  that  180-day 
period,  a  report  sUting  that  the  President 
has  determined  that— 

"(1)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  good  faith  in  a  negotiation 
process  (A)  whose  punnwe  is  to  achieve  a 
cease-fire  and  an  equitable  political  solution 
to  hostilities,  and  (B)  which  involves  all 
major  parties  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador 
which  are  willing  to  participate  uncondi- 
tionally in  such  a  negotiation  process:  or 

"(2)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
cannot  proceed  with  such  a  negotiation 
process  because  the  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front  (FDR)  and  the  Parabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  (PB4NL) 
are  not  willing  to  participate  unconditional- 
ly. 

In  making  the  determination  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  President  shall  consult 
with  the  Congress. 

"(b)  If  United  States  military  support  for 
El  Salvador  is  terminated  pursuant  to  this 
section,  any  unobligated  funds  allocated  for 
El  Salvador  under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part  II 
of  this  Act  shall  be— 

"(1)  transferred  under  section  61P  for  use 
for  development  assistance  projects  in  El 
Salvador  under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  this 
Act  or  for  assistance  under  section  4951  of 
this  Act  for  persons  displaced  by  the  strife 
in  EU  Salvador:  or 

"(2)  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscella- 
neous receipts. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
United  States  military  support  for  El  Salva- 
dor' means— 

"(1)  the  obligating  of  funds  for  assistance 
for  EH  Salvador  under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part 
II  of  this  Act,  and  the  Issuing  of  letters  of 
offer,  extending  of  credits,  or  issuing  of 
guarantees  for  El  Salvador  under  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act; 

"(2)  the  assigning  or  detailing  to  El  Salva- 
dor of  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  to  perform  defense  services  under 
this  Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  to 
conduct  international  military  education 
and  training  under  chapter  5  of  part  II  of 
this  Act,  or  to  perform  international  mlll- 
taj-y  assistance  and  sales  management  func- 
tions under  section  515  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  any  other  assigning  or  detailing  to  El 
Salvador,  or  other  introduction  into  El  Sal- 
vador, of  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  (other  than  members  of  the 


Armed  Forces  responsible  for  aecurity  at  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  13  Salvador), 
except  that  this  paragraph  does  not  prohib- 
it the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  El  Salvador  in  order  (A)  to  meet 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of  hostile  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  or  (B)  to  meet  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to.  and  to  provide 
essential  and  immediate  evacuation  of,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.". 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  689.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  Amendments  of  1983"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

natural  gas  POUCT  act  amendments  of  1»83 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  Amendments  of  1983.  Its  enact- 
ment would  provide  immediate  price 
relief  to  all  natural  gas  consumers, 
providing  an  average  annual  savings 
for  each  residential  consimier  of  at 
least  $200,  a  nationwide  total  annual 
savings  of  $25  billion. 

In  no  way  is  it  an  oversimplification 
to  state  that  many  Pennsylvanians 
and  people  across  our  Nation  will  be 
faced  with  the  choice  of  heating  or 
eating  this  year. 

The  citizens  of  my  home  State  and 
many  others  know  only  too  well  that 
gas  prices  have  outstripped  both  their 
income  earning  capabilities  and  that 
these  crippling  price  increases  have  af- 
fected other  goods  and  services. 

Consider    that    between    1978    and 

1981,  the  income  of  a  Pennsylvania 
manufacturing  employee  increased  by 
30  percent  while  his  natural  gas  bill  in- 
crease by  127  percent. 

Consider  that  between  September  of 
1978  and  September  of  1982,  the  gas 
rates  charged  by  the  six  pipelines  serv- 
ing Pennsylvania  increased  by  an  aver- 
age of  175.6  percent  while  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  was  growing  by  47.2 
percent. 

Consider    that    between    1978    and 

1982,  gas  prices  charged  to  residential 
consimiers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
increased  by  in  excess  of  94  percent 
and  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  by  in 
excess  of  86  percent. 

As  I  said  earlier,  many  Pennsylva- 
nians will  be  faced  with  the  choice  of 
heating  or  eating  this  year. 

Over  350,000  Pennsylvania  families 
fall  below  125  percent  of  the  poverty 
level,  the  financial  dividing  line  for 
most  Federal  assistance  programs. 
That  line  is  $5,016  per  year,  or  $418 
per  month  in  disposable  income.  After 
spending  money  for  rent,  the  gas  bill, 
the  nonhealing  electric  utility  bill,  and 
food,  the  average  family  of  three 
below  the  poverty  level  will  find  itself 
$33  in  debt. 

Just  as  bad  is  that  plight  of  the 
single  elderly  Pennsylvanian  totally 
dependent  on  a  maximum  supplemen- 
tary security  income  payment  of 
$317.60  per  month.  After  paying  his  or 
her  natural  gas  bill,  this  elderly  Penn- 


sylvanian will  be  left  with  only  $39  a 
week  for  all  other  Uvlng  expenses.  I 
Intend  to  schedule  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee  which  I  chair 
to  further  investigate  the  severity  of 
theae  price  increases  on  this  Nation's 
elderly  citizens. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  natural  gas 
prices  continue  to  rise  by  an  average 
annualized  rate  of  approximately  25.3 
percent.  In  many  parts  of  our  Nation, 
this  increase  more  nearly  approaches 
a  level  of  40  to  50  percent.  This  has  oc- 
curred despite  the  sizable  present  sur- 
plus of  deliverable  gas. 

The  facts  I  have  just  stated  make  it 
imperative  that  this  Congress  move 
expeditiously  to  take  action  to  provide 
our  country's  citizens  with  the  relief 
they  urgently  need  from  excessive  and 
unjustified  gas  cost  increases. 

After  very  long  and  arduous  delib- 
erations in  the  92d,  93d,  and  94th  Con- 
gresses, the  95th  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  NGPA.  Fundamen- 
tal to  the  NGPA  was  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  twin  objectives  of  con- 
stuner  price  protection  and  adequate 
price  Incentives  for  vigorous  domestic 
gas  supply  development.  In  these  re- 
spects, the  NGPA  established  an  in- 
centive price  for  new  gas  supplies  with 
the  ultimate  decontrol  of  most  of  that 
gas  by  January  1,  1985.  Further, 
NGPA  retained  controls  on  old  gas 
both  to  assure  consimiers  the  price 
benefits  of  that  gas  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional incentives  to  producers  for 
new  gas  exploration.  We  enacted 
NGPA  in  1978  pursuant  to  the  best 
wisdom  and  political  climate  prevail- 
ing at  that  time. 

Since  1978,  however,  a  series  of  con- 
ditions have  arisen  which  we  could  not 
have  anticipated  then,  but  which  now 
combine  to  require  our  action  once 
again  in  this  most  controversial  and 
complex  area.  Some  of  these  events 
were  internal  to  the  very  premise  and 
construction  of  the  NGPA  while 
others  were  external  to  the  NGPA. 

For  example,  the  NGPA  did  not  an- 
ticipate dramatic  increases  in  oil 
prices,  or  the  FERC's  self -enforced  ab- 
dication of  its  traditional  consumer 
protection  role.  Moreover,  NGPA  did 
not  anticipate  the  magnitude  to  which 
interstate  pipelines  and  gas  producers 
would  seek  to  increase  gas  prices  by 
their  contracts  now  and  at  the  time  of 
decontrol  of  new  gas  in  1985.  High 
take-or-pay  and  indefinite  price 
clauses  In  those  contracts  are  causing 
gas  prices  to  the  consumer  to  be 
higher  than  necessary,  creating  grave 
consequences  for  consumers  and  the 
gas  Industry  alike  In  1985  If  not  re- 
strained. 

The  events  have  been  compounded 
by  certain  internal  characteristics  of 
NGPA.  The  NGPA  category  pricing 
mechanisms  have  proven  to  be  highly 
inflexible  and  one  way— up.  Wellhead 
prices  responsive  to  retail  market  con- 


ditions have  been  virtually  impossible 
to  achieve  even  at  this  time  when 
supply  is  clearly  in  excess  of  demand. 
Moreover,  by  providing  interstate 
pipeline  companies  with  a  so-called 
guaranteed  passthrough  of  their  pur- 
chased gas  costs,  NGPA  itself  greatly 
reduced  the  institutional  incentive  of 
those  companies  to  drive  hard  bar- 
gains with  the  gas  producers  and  to 
control  reasonably  their  purchased  gas 
costs. 

I.  of  course,  am  hardly  the  first 
person  to  notice  or  point  out  these  in- 
adequacies in  the  legal  and  institution- 
al framework  surrounding  gas  prices. 
Indeed,  many  of  us  have  already  ad- 
dressed in  some  fashion  most  of  the 
concerns  I  am  expressing  today.  And,  I 
believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  almost  all 
gas  consumers,  utilities,  pipelines,  and 
producers  agree  that  "something" 
must  be  done.  The  real  question  is 
what?  The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

First,  my  legislation  will  continue  all 
existiiig  controls  on  old  gas  while  re- 
taining the  schedule  for  the  decontrol 
of  new  gas  mandated  by  the  NGPA. 
This  strategy  protects  the  consiuner 
from  increases  in  the  price  of  old  gas, 
which  constitutes  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  supply,  while  providing  incen- 
tives necessary  for  secure,  long-term 
gas  supplies. 

Second,  my  legislation  will  further 
nullify  indefinite  price  escalators  in 
existing  and  future  gas  contracts;  limit 
take  or  pay  provisions  in  existing  con- 
tracts to  50  percent;  and  mandate  the 
existence  of  market  out  provisions  in 
all  contracts  for  gas  to  interstate  pipe- 
lines after  1977  with  appropriate 
transportation  provisions. 

These  provisions  will  provide  access 
to  low-cost  gas,  currently  denied  to 
consumers  by  abusive  contract  provi- 
sions and  will  serve  to  eliminate  non- 
market  related  Increases. 

Third,  this  legislation,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  abusive  pipeline  pur- 
chasing practices,  requires  the  imple- 
mentation of  stringent  pipeline  ac- 
countability standards  outlined  in  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
Also,  a  penalty  would  be  established 
which  requires  pipeline  companies  to 
pay  interest  on  refunds  of  any  excess 
rate  collections  charged  customers  at  3 
percentage  points  above  the  prevailing 
prime  rate. 

Fourth,  consumer  protection  will  be 
further  enhanced  through  a  series  of 
technical  amendments  relating  to  de- 
termining the  Btu  content  of  natural 
gas,  clarifying  that  contract  authority 
is  a  necessary  precondition  for  the  col- 
lection of  NGPA  celling  prices,  and 
reaffirming  that  NGPA  celling  prices 
cannot  be  exceeded  either  by  noncost 
based  production-related  allowances  or 
by  pipelines  providing  other  below 
value  services  to  producers  while  also 
paying  NGPA  price. 


These  and  other  features  of  my  leg- 
islation—described in  detail  in  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  that  follows— 
will  achieve  upon  enactment  a  $25  bil- 
lion savings  for  gas  consumers.  Again, 
this  equates  to  no  less  than  a  $200 
annual  saving  for  residential  gas  con- 
sumers. 

In  siun,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
today  which  achieves  consumer  price 
and  supply  protection  and  provides  a 
permanent  and  comprehensive,  and 
above  all,  workable  solution  to  the  se- 
rious problems  confronting  gas  con- 
sumers and  the  gas  industry  today, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  careful  study 
and  support. 

Mi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  and  a  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

S.  689 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  House  of 
RepresentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Title;  Table  of  Contents: 

(a)  Short  Tttlk.- This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983." 

(b)  Table  or  Contents.— 

TABLE  or  contents 
TITLE  I— PINDINOS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  Findings. 
Sec.  102.  Purposes. 

TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
NATURAL  GAS  POUCY  ACT  OF  1978 

Sec.  201.  Amendments  to  section  2  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Sec.  202.  Amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Sec.  203.  Amendments  to  Title  III  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Sec.  204.  Amendments  to  section  601  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 
SiK.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  Natural  gas  is  a  fuel  widely  used  in  res- 
idential, industrial  and  commercial  applica- 
tions and  significantly  affects  intersUte 
commerce; 

(2)  There  presently  exists  a  surplus  of  de- 
liverable natural  gas; 

(3)  Natural  gas  prices  are  currently  above 
market-clearing  levels  in  many  markets; 

(4)  Wellhead  prices  of  natural  gas  are  not 
responding  promptly  to  retail  market  condi- 
tions: 

(5)  Take-or-pay  clauses  in  wellhead  gas 
purchase  contracts  are  causing  gas  pipeline 
companies  to  incur  substantial  payment 
penalties  and  to  purchase  a  mix  of  higher 
cost  supplies  than  otherwise  necessary; 

(6)  Indefinite  price  escalation  clauses  in 
wellhead  gas  purchase  contracts  steadily  in- 
crease gas  prices  with  little  or  no  relation- 
ship to  retail  market  conditions  and  are 
likely  to  increase  prices  significantly  above 
market-determined  prices  if  not  controlled; 

(7)  Take-or-pay  and  indefinite  price  esca- 
lation clauses  are  causing  or  will  cause  re- 
sults contrary  to  the  public  interest; 

(8)  Natural  gas  companies,  as  defined  by 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938,  have  inad- 
equate incentive  to  control  purchased  gas 
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leglalative  action  is  necessary 
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the  thirty  day  notice  period,  the  seUer  shall 
either  accept  as  the  contract  price  the  price 
offered  by  the  purchaser  or  offer  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  right  of  first  refusal  at  the  price 
which  the  seUer  has  negotiated  with  an  al- 
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tlon  on  thirty  days  notice  to  require  the 
other  party  to  accept  a  price  different  from 
the  prevailing  contract  price  as  the  contract 
price. 
"(41)  Takx-or-fay  phovisioh.— The  term 


in  certain  weUhesd  gas  pur- 
market-out     clauses     to 
adjustments   in   response   to 


gas  supply  security  to  inter- 


that  natural  gas  of  marketable 
received  in  return  for  maximum 
and, 

the  power  of  Congress  to  the 
extent  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
public  interest. 
TITLE  ll— AMENDMiarr  TO  THE 
NATDRA  .  GAS  POUCnr  ACT  OP  1978 
Section  2  of  the  Natural  Oas 
1978  is  amended— 
Inse^ing  at  the  end  of  section  2(30). 
"For  purposes  of  determining 
i>f  Btu's  per  unit  volume  of  nat- 
Btu  content  of  one  cubic  foot 
sliall  be  the  number  of  Btu's 
the  combustion,  at  constant 
the  amount  of  gas  which  would 
vol  ume  of  one  cubic  foot  at  a  tem- 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  satu- 
vapor  and  under  a  pressure 
that  of  thirty  Inches  of  mercu- 
two  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
graviUtional  force  (980.665 
per  second  squared)  with  air  of 
tqmperature  and  pressure  as  the 
>  products  of  combustion  are 
tMe  initial  temperature  of  the  gas 
when  the  water  formed  by  com- 
et ndensed  to  the  liquid  state:  pro- 
however,  that  a  different  method  for 
Btu's  may  be  used  whenever 
for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
a^d  specifically  by  its  plain  lan- 
pn  vides.":  and 
ad<  ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
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"take-or-pay  provision"  means  a  provision  in 
a  contract  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
which  obligates  the  purchaser  to  take  deliv- 
ery of  or  to  pay  for  an  indicated  pereentage 
of  natural  gas  under  such  contract.". 

Sxc.  202.  Title  I  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
lOKbHO)  the  following:  "The  price  under 
any  contract  in  effect  on  November  8.  1978. 
shall  remain  the  price  after  November  8. 
1978.  unless  the  contract  expressly  and  spe- 
cifically by  lU  plain  language  authorizes 
prices  established  by  Congress,  in  which 
case  any  price  not  in  excess  of  the  applica- 
ble maximum  lawful  price  may  apply."; 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  101(b)  the 
following: 

"(c)  Repeal  or  Awhual  Ihplatiob  Adjust- 
ment Factors.— Upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  annual  inflation  adjustment 
factor,  as  defined  in  subsection  101(a)  and 
appUed  in  sections  102.  103.  104.  105.  106. 
107, 108  and  109.  shall  cease  to  apply. 

"(d)  Coverage  or  C^iung  Prices.— 

"(1)  GxifERAL  RULE.— The  applicable  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  for  any  first  sale  of  natu- 
ral gas  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  all  costs 
necessary  to.  or  associated  with,  the  delivery 
of  marketable  natural  gas  to  the  purchaser. 

"(2)  Seller  allowance  or  adjustment.— 
To  the  extent  that  the  seller  Incurs  costs 
necessary  to  deliver  natural  gas  of  market- 
able quality  to  the  purchaser  and  such  costs 
deprive  the  seller  of  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  just  and  reasonable  return  within  the  ap- 
plicable maximum  lawful  price,  the  Com- 
mission may  exercise  its  authority  pursuant 
to  sections  110  and  502(c)  to  provide  an  al- 
lowance or  adjustment  to  the  maximum 
lawful  price  which  will  permit  the  seller  to 
earn  a  Just  and  reasonable  return. 

"(3)  Purchaser  adjustment.— The  Com- 
mission shall  reduce  any  applicable  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  by  the  value  of  any  con- 
sideration of  any  kind  which  the  purchaser 
provides  to  the  seller  in  addition  to  the  ap- 
plicable maximum  lawful  price.  Such  reduc- 
tion shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
value  to  the  seller  of  any  free  or  below-value 
transportation  of  liquid  or  liquefiable  hy- 
drocarbons provided  by  the  purchaser.". 

Sec.  203.  Title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  "."  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
311(a)(1)  and  inserting  the  following:  ":  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Just  and  reasonable 
rate  shall  be  no  less  than  $0.05  per  million 
Btu's  and  that  all  revenues  received  by  the 
interstate  pipeline  In  excess  of  $0.05  per  mil- 
lion Btu's  shall  be  credited  back  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  such  pipeline.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  316.  First  Sale  Contracts  and  Pro- 
visions Thereop- 

"(a)  Ikdepinite  Price  Provisions.— Indefi- 
nite price  provisions  In  all  contracts  for  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  are  null  and  void  as 
contrary  to  public  policy. 

••(b)  Market-Out  Provisions.— All  con- 
tracts for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  enu- 
merated in  subsections  121(a)  (1)  and  (2). 
121(b)  and  (c)  are  deemed  by  operation  of 
law  to  Include  a  market-out  provision. 

••(1)  Exercise  by  purchaser.- The  exer- 
cise of  a  market-out  provision  by  the  pur- 
chaser shall  authorize  the  seller  to  seek  an 
alternative  purchaser.  At  the  conclusion  of 


tematlve  purchaser. 

"(2)  EzzxciSE  BY  SELLER.— The  excrcise  of 
a  market-out  provision  by  the  seller  shall  re- 
quire the  seller  to  offer  to  the  purchaser  a 
right  of  first  refusal  at  the  price  which  the 
seller  has  negotiated  with  an  alternative 
purchaser. 

"(3)  Transportation  service  and  rates.— 
Any  pipeline  purchaser  which  declines  an 
offer  made  pursuant  to  any  right  of  first  re- 
fusal required  by  this  subsection  shall  trans- 
port the  natural  gas  Involved  on  a  best  ef- 
forts basis  on  behalf  of  the  seller.  The  rate 
charged  for  such  transportation  service 
shall  be  the  rate  agreed  to  by  the  seller  and 
the  pipeline  purchaser  or.  if  no  rate  Is 
agreed  to.  the  rate  established  by  the  appro- 
priate SUte  or  Federal  regulatory  author- 
ity: provided,  however,  that  no  State  or  Fed- 
eral regulatory  authority  may  establish  a 
rate  less  than  $0.05  per  million  Btu's  plus 
the  cost  of  such  transportation  and  that  all 
revenues  received  by  a  pipeline  purchaser  in 
excess  of  $0.05  per  million  Btu's  shall  be 
credited  back  to  the  customers  of  such  pipe- 
line. 

"(c)  Take-or-Pay  Provisions.— Take-or- 
pay  provisions  in  all  contracts  for  the  first 
sale  of  natural  gas  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  by 
operation  of  law  to  be  limited  to  fifty  per- 
cent. 

"(d)  Rights  op  Purchaser  to  Contest.— 
Any  provision  of  any  contract  for  the  first 
sale  of  natural  gas  which  has  the  effect  of 
restricting  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to 
contest  in  any  manner  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  to  such  contract  shall  be 
null  and  void  as  contrary  to  public  policy. 

"(e)  Access  to  Contracts.— All  contracts 
and  ancillary  agreements  for  the  first  sale 
of  natural  gas  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission and  made  available  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  public  in  an  orderly  manner 
within  sixty  days  after  the  later  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

••(f)  Coordination  With  Existing  Con- 
tractual Provisions.— Any  provision  of  any 
contract  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
which  would  affect  the  righte  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  to  such  contract  as  a 
consequence  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and 
void  as  contrary  to  public  policy  to  the 
extent  such  provision  is  Inconsistent  with 
this  section  or  would  cause  termination  of 
the  contract. 

"(g)  Contract  Interpretation.— On  peti- 
tion by  any  party  to  a  contract  for  the  first 
sale  of  natural  gas  or  by  any  local  distribu- 
tion company  affected  by  such  contract,  the 
Commission  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
solve any  matter  concerning  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties  or  any  other  mat- 
ters involving  the  interpretation  of  contract 
language.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  601  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Eppectiveness  op  Natural  Gas  Act.- 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
shall  be  In  full  force  and  effect  with  respect 
to  natural  gas  companies,  as  defined  in  such 
Act,  Including,  without  limlUtlon,  pur- 
chased gas  costs  incurred  by  natural  gas 
companies. 
••(e)  Rate  Increase  Disimcxrtivx.— 


"(1)  Pd«po«.— The  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion la  to  estabUah  a  mechanism  to  discour- 
age natural  gas  companies,  ss  defined  In  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  from  making  repetitive  or 
excesshre  rate  increase  filings. 

"(3)  CoMmssiON  rulb.— Within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  CcHnmlssion  shall  promulgate  a  final 
rule  which  establishes  the  Interest  rate  at 
which  refunds  shall  be  paid  by  natural  gas 
companies  on  any  collections  made  by  such 
companies  In  excess  of  rates  approved  by 
final  order  of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  MixiMint  imoucsT  rate.— The  Inter- 
est rate  established  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  no  less 
than  three  percentage  points  above  the 
prime  interest  rate  prevailing  during  the 
period  of  any  collections  subject  to  refund 
made  by  any  natural  gas  company. 

"(f)  Taripp  Study.— Within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission shall  undertake  and  complete  a 
comprehensive  study  of  minimum  bill  and 
related  provisions  in  Interstate  pipeline  tar- 
iffs. The  study  shall— 

"(1)  Include  analyses  of  the  effects  of  such 
provisions  on  the  responsiveness  of  wellhead 
gas  prices  to  retail  market  conditions,  the 
rates  charged  customers  of  Interstate  pipe- 
lines, the  ability  of  local  distribution  compa- 
nies to  secure  varied  sources  of  gas  supply, 
and  the  present  and  future  financing  of  ex- 
isting and  new  interstate  pipelines; 

"(2)  include  analysis  of  the  necessity  for 
such  provisions;  and 

••(3)  be  undertaken  with  opportunities  for 
written  and  verbal  comments  of  Interested 
parties. 

Pursuant  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  the  Com- 
mission may.  as  appropriate,  require  the  re- 
vision of  minimum  bill  and  related  provi- 
sions in  IntersUte  pipeline  tariffs.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  preclude  the  Com- 
mission from  ordering  appropriate  revisions 
to  intersUte  pipeline  tariffs  during  the 
pendency,  or  after  the  completion,  of  the 
study  required  by  this  subsection.". 

Highlights  op  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 

Amendments  op  1983 
substantial  gas  price  reductions  upon 

ENACTMENT 

Immediate  price  reductions  upon  enact- 
ment totaling  some  $25  billion 

Average  savings  per  residential  customer 
approximately  $200 

Additional  price  reductions  clear,  but 
amount  dependent  upon  supply/demand 
factors  in  gas  markets  and  mix  of  Interstate 
pipeline  supplies 

clear,  PERMANENT  AND  COMPREHENSIVE 
RESOLUTION  OP  (X>NTRACTS  PROBLEMS 

Indefinite  price  escalation  provisions  nul- 
lified and  prohibited  now  and  forever 

Take-or-pay  provisions  In  existing  con- 
tracts limited  to  50  percent 

Market-out  provisions  mandated  in  all 
contracts  for  gas  to  be  decontrolled  in  1985 
and  1987 

No  formula  or  "capping"  mechanism  of 
uncertain  consequence 

SITPPLY  STABILITY  AND  INCENTIVES  POR 
VIGOROUS  DOMESTIC  CAS  EXPLORATION 

Maintains  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  phased 
decontrol  schedule  for  new  gas  and  also 
maintains  NGPA  authority  of  Congress  or 
President  to  reimpose  price  controls 

No  "old"  gas  decontrol 

PIPELINE  ACCOUNTABIUTY  AND  OVERSIGHT 

Reassertion  of  pipeline  regulation  under 
the  NatiutU  Gas  Act,  including  reasonable- 
ness review  of  purchased  gas  costs 


Rate  Increase  disincentive  to  discourage 
repetitive  or  excessive  pipeline  rate  filings 

Eoooomic  incentive  for  pipelines  to  render 
transportation  service 

Manitfit*  FERC  review  of  pipeline  mini- 
mum bill  and  related  provisions 

SiCnOH-BY-SlCTION  ANALYSIS  OP  NATURAL 

Oas  PoucY  Act  Amzndments  op  1983 

TITLX  I— mrDINOS  AND  PXniPOSKS 

Section  101.— Tea  separate  Congressional 
findings  and  declarations  are  set  forth  in 
section  101.  These  are  based  upon  testimony 
presented  to  the  Congress  In  hearings  held 
over  the  past  year,  responses  to  Congres- 
sional inquiries  submitted  by  gas  producers, 
pipeline  companies,  utilities  and  consumers, 
and  numerous  studies  and  analyses  uro- 
duced  by  governmental  bodies  and  private 
parties  on  natural  gas  Issues.  The  findings 
and  declarations  are  largely  self-explanato- 
ry. 

Section  f  02.— This  section  sets  forth  eight 
purposes  of  the  biU.  These  too  are  largely 
self-explanatory  and  evolve  from  the  find- 
ings and  declarations  in  section  101. 

The  specific  language  of  section  101  and 
102  was  carefully  chosen  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  urgent  need  for  legislative  action 
and,  in  light  of  Judicial  precedent,  to  assure 
that  the  bill  generally  and  Its  contract 
measures  In  particular  will  withstand  any 
constltutionaUy  based  legal  challenge. 

TITLB  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
POUCY  ACT  OP  197S 

This  title  consists  of  four  sections,  each 
amending  a  different  component  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA),  but  In 
a  wholly  interrelated  fashion.  The  overaU 
objectives  of  this  title  are  to: 

(a)  Clarify  certain  sections  of  NGPA  to 
provide  for  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC  or  Commission)  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  NGPA  In  a  manner  more  con- 
sistent with  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
in  that  Act; 

(b)  Resolve  certain  problems  with  respect 
to  the  terms  of  gas  sales  contracts  to  assure 
that  demand  signals  for  natural  gas  can  be 
efficiently  transmitted  through  the  gas 
marketing  chain  to  the  wellhead; 

(c)  Provide  permanent,  comprehensive 
contractual  and  pipeline  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms to  facilitate  the  responsiveness  of 
wellhead  gas  prices  to  retail  market  condi- 
tions; 

(d)  Hold  natural  gas  companies,  as  defined 
in  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (NGA),  accountable 
to  their  customers  and  gas  consumers  for 
their  gas  acquisition  practices  and  prices: 
and, 

(e)  Accomplish  such  other  matters  as  de- 
scribed further  herein. 

As  important  as  what  the  bill  intends  to 
do,  is  what  It  does  not  intend  to  do.  It  does 
not,  for  example.  Intend  to  decontrol  "old" 
gas  prices  or  to  encourage  FERC  to  raise 
prices  for  old  gas  In  any  manner.  It  also 
does  not  intend  to  upset  or  revise  the  NGPA 
schedule  for  phased  decontrol  of  certain 
new  gas  supplies  nor  the  NGPA  authority  of 
Congress  or  the  President  to  reimpose  price 
controls.  Moreover.  It  does  not  establish  new 
rigid  wellhead  pricing  formulae  or  mecha- 
nisms which  have  proven  to  be  Ineffective 
consumer  protection  measures  by  the 
NGPA  Itself. 

Section  20/.- This  section  amends  the 
NGPA  definitional  section  In  two  respects. 
First,  it  adds  to  the  NGPA  definition  of 
'•Btu"  a  specific  measurement  technique  for 
determining  the  Btu  content  of  natural  gas. 
The  technique  prescribed  Is  the  so-called 


"saturated"  or  "wet"  basis  meastvement 
which  has  been  the  generally  accepted  In- 
dustry standard  for  decades.  This  measure- 
ment  standard  was  revised  by  FERC  to 
achieve  a  so-called  "dry"  basis  for  Btu  meas- 
urement. This  dramatic  shift  by  FERC  has 
been  estimated  to  raise  wellhead  gas  prices 
naUonwide  by  about  1.8  percent.  The  FERC 
regulation  Is  being  litigated  In  court,  but.  in 
the  meantime,  consumen  are  paying  the 
Ugher  prices  premised  on  a  dry  Btu  meas- 
urement. The  amendatory  language  specif  i- 
cally  requires  a  "wet"  Btu  measurement, 
but  allows  for  a  different  measurement 
technique  whenever  the  contract  for  the 
first  sale  of  gas  expressly  and  spedflcally  by 
Its  plain  language  provides  for  such  a  differ- 
ent technique.  Thus,  the  generally  accepted 
industry  standard  Is  maintained,  but  parties 
to  the  gas  sales  contract  are  permitted  to 
deviate  from  that  standard  to  the  extent 
their  contract  so  provides. 

Second,  this  section  adds  four  new  defini- 
tions to  the  NGPA  definitional  section.  In 
new  paragraph  (38).  "definite  price  provi- 
sion" is  defined  to  mean  any  provision  in  a 
contract  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
that  establishes  a  specific  unit  price,  which 
Is  known  or  predicUble  with  certainty  at 
any  present  and  future  time  during  the  con- 
tract duration,  for  gas  sold  under  a  contract. 
The  key  factor  here  Is  that  the  unit  con- 
tract price  must  be  a  specifically  determina- 
ble amount  at  any  time  during  the  term  of 
the  contract.  A  certain,  predictable  unit 
price  Is  paramount.  In  new  paragraph  (39). 
"indefinite  price  provision, "  is  then  defined 
as  any  provision  of  a  contract  other  than  a 
definite  price  provision  which  establishes 
the  price  under  the  contract. 

New  paragraph  (40)  defines  a  "market-out 
provision"  as  a  provision  In  a  first  sale  con- 
tract which  permlte  either  party  in  Its  sole 
discretion  on  thirty  days  notice  to  require 
the  other  party  to  accept  a  price  different 
from  the  prevailing  contract  price  as  the 
new  contract  price.  The  key  components  of 
this  definition  are  that  the  market-out  pro- 
vision may  be  exercised  in  the  sole,  unfet- 
tered discretion  of  either  party  upon  thirty 
days  notice. 

Lastly,  new  paragraph  (41)  defines  "take- 
or-pay  provision"  to  mean  a  provision  In  a 
first  sale  contract  that  obligates  the  pur- 
chaser to  take  delivery  of  or  to  pay  for  an 
indicated  percentage  of  gas  under  the  con- 
tract. 

Of  course,  as  in  NGPA.  the  new  defini- 
tions. (38)-(41).  are  not  complete  absent 
their  implementation  in  a  later  section  (sec- 
tion 203)  of  this  bill.  Thus,  these  definitions 
must  be  read  in  connection  with  section  203 
of  the  bill  and  are  described  with  further 
detail  there. 

Section  202.— This  section  amends  Title  I 
of  NGPA  In  several  respecU.  The  first  of 
these  amendments  (Section  202  (D)  supple- 
ments NGPA  Section  lOKbKO)  and  clarifies 
the  standing  of  area  rate  clauses  in  con- 
tracts for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas.  The 
essential  role  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
solve a  dispute  FERC  has  been  unable  to  re- 
solve since  It  arose  In  January,  1979.  Under 
this  amendment  'area  rate  clauses"  will  not 
entitle  the  producer/seller  of  natural  gas  to 
receive  the  applicable  NGPA  celling  price 
unless  the  plain  language  of  the  contract 
for  the  sale  authorizes  prices  established  by 
Congress.  For  the  most  part,  this  amend- 
ment will  affect  contracts  covering  '•old" 
gas.  given  that  most  •'new"  gas  contracts 
contain  the  contract  authority  required. 

Second.  Section  202(2)  amends  'ntle  I  to 
add  a  subsection  101(c)  which  repeals  the 
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annual  inflatkm  adjustment  factor  pre- 
scribed In  tbi  NOPA  for  aU  vintages  of  gas. 
including  str  pper  well  and  tight  sands  gas. 
The  amendn  aA  does  not.  however,  modify 
that  part  of  NOPA  which  authorises  real 
(nonlnflation  try)  increases  in  ceiling  price 
levels.  The  ol  vlous  difference  between  these 
two  NOPA-b  «ed  automatic  ceiling  price  in- 
creasing mec  lanlsms  Is  that  inflation-based 
increases  an  "indefinite  price  escalators" 
(Which  are  (utlawed  by  Section  203(3)  of 
this  bill),  an  I  real  increases  in  field  prices 
are  prescribe  1  at  a  stated  amount  in  NGPA 
(either  at  oni :  percent  or  four  percent  above 
the  sUted  wiling  price),  depending  on  the 
vintage  of  tb  t  gas  well. 

Third.  Sec  ion  202(2)  amends  Title  I  of 
KOPA  by  at  ding  a  new  subsection  101(d). 
This  new  su  isection  begins  with  a  general 
rule  that  ce  ling  prices  are  deemed  to  in- 
clude aU  cos  s  necessary  to  the  deUvery  of 
marketable  natural  gas.  Paragraph  (2)  of 
the  new  stbsection  then  describes  the 
NOPA  medfmism  whereby  sellers  are  al- 
lowed to  ch^e  prices  in  excess  of  ceiling 
prices  where  such  higher  prices  are  justified 
by  cost-base  I  "production-related  expendi- 
tures." Thus  it  allows  FERC  to  permit  the 
seller  to  coU  !ct  a  price  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
plicable ceili^  price  if  such  higher  price  is 
necessary  to  I  allow  the  seller  to  earn  a  just 
and  resonable  return  on  its  investment.  In 
addition,  paiagraph  (3)  of  new  subsection 
101(d)  specif  es  the  treatment  of  liquids  and 
liquefiables  i  ransportation  service  rendered 
by  gas  pipell  nes  on  behalf  of  gas  producer- 
sellers.  Und«  r  this  paragraph,  the  value  of 
any  tranapo  "tation  service  rendered  by  a 
pipeline  on  1  ehalf  of  a  seller  is  applied  as  a 
reduction  in  the  ceiling  price  applicable  to 
the  gas  sole  to  the  pipeline.  Accordingly, 
paragraph  ( J)  ends  the  practice  whereby 
pipelines  pnvide  free  or  low-cost  transpor- 
tation servic  s  on  non-gaseous  hydrocarbons 
owned  by  se:  lers  (and  produced  jointly  with 
methane  or  natural  gas)  but  which  are  re- 
moved and  iold  by  the  producer  at  points 
remote  from  the  production  site. 

Section  20  J. —This  section  amends  NGPA 
Title  III  in  I  everal  respects.  First,  a  phrase 
is  added  at  I  he  end  of  existing  NGPA  para- 
graph 3  IK  a:  (1),  relating  to  the  just  and  rea- 
sonable rate ;  which  interstate  pipelines  may 
charge  for  »rtain  transportation  services 
rendered  by  them.  The  existing  law  as  im- 
plemented ii  I  inadequate  because  it  fails  to 
provide  a  sufficient  economic  incentive  to 
encourage  tl  le  intersute  pipeline  companies 
to  provide  transportation  service.  The 
amendatory  language  establishes  a  trans- 
portation ra  ^  of  no  less  than  $0.05  per  mil- 
lion Btu's,  ^  hich  is  generally  recognized  as 
an  amount  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
financial  inxntive  to  transport  gas.  The 
amendment  also  requires,  however,  that  the 
pipeline  reudering  transportation  service 
can  not  ret  aln  any  revenues  received  for 
such  servia  in  excess  of  $0.05.  The  reve- 
nues, if  an  r.  in  excess  of  $0.05  must  be 
flowed  back  to  the  customers  of  the  pipeline 
through  the  traditional  FERC  procedures. 

The  secord  major  amendment  to  NGPA 
Title  III  ma  le  by  this  section  Is  the  addition 
of  a  new  sec  tion  316.  which  contains  numer- 
ous provisio  [IS  relating  to  the  so-called  con- 
tracts problems  and  inability  of  NOPA  es- 
tablished pi  Ices  to  reflect  retail  market  con- 
ditions. Sut  section  316(a)  relates  to  indefi- 
nite price  irovisions.  These  provisions  are 
likely  to  cai  M  wellhead  prices  in  1985  vastly 
in  excess  of  prices  which  would  prevail  If 
market  fordes  were  operative.  Further,  such 
provisions  liave,  at  the  least,  anticompeti- 
tive implica  ions  and  act  to  ratchet  inexora- 


bly gas  prices  upward  only.  Thus,  subsection 
315(a)  nullifies  and  voids  indefinite  price 
provisions  in  all,  existing  and  future,  con- 
tracts for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  as  con- 
trary to  public  policy. 

Section  316(b)  provides  that  a  market-out 
provision  shall  be  deemed  by  operation  of 
law  to  be  in  all  contracts  for  the  first  sale  of 
natural  gas  enimierated  in  subsections 
121(a)  (1)  and  (2).  121(b)  and  (c)  of  the 
NGPA.  This  includes  only  contracts  for  gas 
which  will  be  deregulated  under  the  NGPA. 
Certain  intrastate  contracts  are  not,  howev- 
er, included  by  subsection  316(b)  because  a 
record  which  establishes  the  necessity  for  a 
market-out  in  such  contracts  does  not  pres- 
ently exist.  The  market-out  may  be  exer- 
cised by  either  the  seller  or  purchaser  on 
thirty  days  notice.  A  right  of  first  refusal  by 
the  purchaser  Is  required,  and  best  efforts 
transporUtion  of  the  seller's  gas  is  also  re- 
quired in  the  event  that  the  right  of  first  re- 
fusal is  not  exercised.  The  rates  for  trans- 
portation of  the  seller's  gas  are,  with  some 
self-explanatory  variation,  set  In  accordance 
with  the  previously  described  amendment  to 
NGPA  paragraph  311(a)(1).  It  Is  fully  antici- 
pated that  this  provision  will  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  gas  prices  given  cur- 
rent market  conditions. 

Subsection  316(c)  provides  that  the  per- 
cenUge  factor  applicable  to  take-or-pay  pro- 
visions in  all  existing  contracts  will  be  limit- 
ed to  fifty  percent.  This  limitation  is  not 
based  upon  reserves  or  deliverabillty  as 
specified  in  any  particular  contract,  but.  in- 
stead limits  to  fifty  percent  whatever  higher 
percentage  factor  may  be  stated  in  a  given 
contract.  The  language  does  not  apply  to 
contracts  entered  into  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, since  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
restrict  a  pipeline  purchaser's  flexibility  to 
agree  to  a  higher  take-or-pay  provision  in 
return  for  a  lower  sales  price.  The  reason- 
ableness of  any  pipeline's  exercise  either  of 
its  right  to  reduce  its  take-or-pay  obligation 
to  the  fifty  percent  level  or  of  its  flexibility 
to  agree  to  higher  take-or-pay  percentage  in 
post-enactment  contracts  would,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  FERC  review  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 601(d)  added  by  this  Act.  It  is  expected 
that  subsection  316(c)  will  permit  pipeline 
companies  to  achieve  substantial  reductions 
in  gas  prices  both  by  permitting  a  change  in 
the  mix  of  higher  and  lower  cost  supplies 
pipelines  take  at  any  given  time  and  by 
avoiding  prepayments  under  existing  high 
take-or-pay  provisions. 

Subsection  316(d)  provides  that  a  purchas- 
er of  gas  in  any  "first  sale"  transaction 
would  acquire  the  right  to  contest  the 
"rights  and  obligations"  of  the  seller  in  a 
gas  sales  contract.  The  effect  of  the  subsec- 
tion is  to  nullify  as  "contrary  to  public 
policy"  any  arrangement  whereby  a  first 
sale  purchaser  of  gas  has  conveyed  to  the 
seller  ite  right  to  oppose  or  object  to  the 
seller's  assertions  with  respect  to  prices  to 
be  paid  or  any  other  aspect  of  the  gas  sales 

transaction.  

Subsection  316(e)  clarifies  PERC's  man- 
date to  be  the  respository  of  all  first  sale 
contracts  and  ancillary  agreements.  This 
subsection  requires  the  filing  of  such  agree- 
ments within  60  days  after  the  execution 
thereof  (or  date  of  enactment,  in  the  case  of 
older  agreements)  and  is  not  Intended  to  en- 
large FERC's  information  gathering  author- 
ity. In  accordance  with  section  4  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  and  Section  315  of  NGPA, 
FERC  now  possesses  authority  to  secure 
such  agreemente.  This  authority,  howevfer, 
has  not  been  exercised  on  a  consistent  basis 
since  the  enactment  of  NGPA  in  1978. 


Subsection  316(f)  is  a  "savings  clause" 
which  provides  that  any  contract  provisions 
which  would  negate  the  effect  of  these 
amendments  would  be  rendered  nuU  and 
void  "as  contrary  to  public  policy."  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  dis- 
qualify any  contract  provisions  which  were 
•triggered"  by  these  new  amendments  and 
which,  absent  Section  316(f).  would  create 
rights  and  obligations  inconsistent  with  any 

of  the  amendments  in  this  bill.  

Finally,  subsection  316(g)  clarifies  PERC's 
authority  to  interpret  the  terms  of  con- 
tracts covering  first  sales  of  natural  gas. 
This  amendment  would  confer  jurisdiction 
on  FERC  to  resolve  any  dispute  involving 
the  interpretation  of  contract  provisions. 
Accordingly,  a  single  forum  (FERC)  would 
be  available  to  Interested  parties  to  resolve 
on  a  uniform,  nationwide  basis  any  disputes 
between  first  sale  purchases  and  sellers  re- 
garding such  matters  as  the  amount  or  price 
to  be  paid  for  gas  under  applicable  con- 
tracts. 

Section  204.— This  is  the  "pipeline  ac- 
countability" amendment  which  Is  the  con- 
cluding amendment  of  the  bill.  Section  204 
clarifies  the  relationship  between  NGPA 
and  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  insofar  as 
the  regulation  of  "natural  gas  companies  "  is 
concerned.  In  a  new  NGPA  subsection 
601(d),  section  204  provides  that  sections  4 
and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  are  expressly 
applicable  to  companies  regulated  under 
that  Act.  Among  other  things,  this  amend- 
ment would  require  prudent  pipeline  pur- 
chasing practices  and  would  clarify  FERC's 
authority  to  review  pipeline  "purchased  gas 
costs"  under  the  well  understood  just  and 
reasonable  standard. 

Two  new  FERC  mandates  are  also  provid- 
ed in  Section  204.  First,  section  204  adds  a 
new  subsection  601(e)  in  NGPA  which  re- 
quires a  "rate  increase  disincentive."  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection,  pipelines 
would  be  discouraged  from  fUing  excessive 
and/or  repetitive  rate  increases.  To  achieve 
this,  FERC  Is  required  to  promulgate  a  nile 
which  fixes  the  interest  rate  paid  on  re- 
funds on  pipeline  overcharges  at  a  rate  not 
less  then  the  prime  rate  plus  three  percent- 
age points. 

Second,  new  subsection  601(f)  requires 
FERC  to  undertake  and  complete  a  "tariff 
study"  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  subsection.  In  this  study,  FERC 
would  examine  "minimum  bill  and  related 
provisions"  in  interstate  pipeline  tariffs  and 
would  analyze  the  effects  of  such  provisions 
on  the  "responsiveness  of  wellhead  gas 
prices  to  retail  market  conditions,  the  rates 
charged  customers  of  Interstate  pipelines." 
and  other  market  related  factors.  This 
amendment  would  not  expand  FERC's  juris- 
diction, but  would  require  early  attention  to 
pipeline  contracting  practices  In  which  mini- 
mum bill  arrangement  are  prevalent.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  DISABLED  VETERANS  WEEK 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1983.  as  "National  Disabled  Vet- 
erans Week." 

Mr.  President,  honor  must  go  to  the 
brave.  For  the  love  of  country— and 


for  the  love  of  all  Americans— these 
brmve  people  made  so  many  sacrifices: 
Physical,  emotional,  psychological— 
and  are  left  with  an  indelible  memory 
of  their  time  that  is  at  once  deeper 
and  more  painful  than  our  own.  We 
must  remind  them  that  their  suffer- 
ings and  sacrifices  will  not  go  unre- 
membered  or  unknown.  To  be  forgot- 
ten or  Ignored  by  one's  cotmtrymen  is 
unbearable.  In  the  words  of  Edward  G. 
Oallan,  national  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans; 

When  veterans  return  from  wars,  their 
feelings  of  being  unable  to  share  their  expe- 
rience with  anyone  are  intense.  So  many 
piercingly  strong  emotions,  and  they're  all 
bottled  up  inside. 

After  World  War  II,  people  were  ready  to 
listen  to  vets  like  me.  They'd  at  least  try  to 
understand,  even  If  they  couldn't.  They'd 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  try  to  explain 
what  we  were  feeling,  even  if  we  couldn't.  It 
didn't  make  the  pain  go  away,  but  it  eased 
the  loneliness  bit  by  bit. 

I  suspect  the  transition  to  peacetime,  civil- 
ian life  was  tougher  for  veterans  of  the 
Korean  War.  And  I  know  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  came  home  from  the 
Vietnam  War.  Few  wanted  to  listen  to  these 
veterans.  Few  wanted  to  understand.  Pew 
seemed  ready  to  say,  "Welcome  home, 
you've  done  a  good  job  for  your  country." 

It's  natural  for  a  veteran  to  feel  isolated, 
angry,  alone,  alienated,  and  very  different 
from  everyone  else  when  he  or  she  first 
comes  home. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  2.300.000  dis- 
abled veterans  in  this  country— and 
millions  more  whose  scars  are  not  so 
evident.  We  in  Congress  must,  in  our 
own  way.  fight  for  the  rights  of  those 
who.  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
fought  to  keep  something  alive  for  us. 
They  deserve  not  only  our  honor  but 
also  oiu-  compassion  and  our  concern. 
I.  for  one,  will  continue  to  support  the 
veterans  population  in  any  way  that  I 
can— especially  in  the 'areas  of  health 
care  and  just  compensation.  A  Nation- 
al Disabled  Veterans  Week  is  a  week- 
long  expression  of  appreciation  for 
their  lifelong  sacrifice  and  gratitude 
for  their  greatness  of  heart. 

And  so,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  in 
this  way  we  honor  the  brave  American 
veterans— battle  scarred  but  good  sol- 
diers all— who  had  the  spirit  to  fight, 
the  strength  to  win,  and.  most  impor- 
tant, the  courage  to  live.« 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mattinglt): 
S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  limit  budget  outlays  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  not  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  gross  national  product  for 
such  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

rEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 
RESPONSIBILITT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  this  body  passed  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  strongly  supported  that 
measure  and  felt  it  would  go  a  long 


way  to  restoring  fiscal  responsibility  to 
our  Government.  However,  as  with 
any  compromise,  there  were  imperfec- 
tions. We  can  all  agree  that  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  Federal  Government 
adopt  and  stick  to  a  policy  of  spending 
no  more  than  it  takes  in  as  revenue. 
The  means  of  accomplishing  this  goal 
is  under  constant  scrutiny.  I  feel,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  do,  that  the 
temptation  to  raise  taxes  is  too  great 
in  the  balance  the  budget  amendment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  way  to 
go  about  balancing  our  budget  Is  to 
focus  on  decreasing  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  our  economy. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  we 
are  undertaxed.  that  the  American 
public  pays  less  than  other  coimtrles 
do.  But  that  Is  one  of  the  imique  as- 
pects of  the  American  way— that  we 
are  not  like  other  countries.  We  are 
free  people,  and  we  cherish  oiu-  free- 
dom. We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernment taking  away  from  us.  as  a 
matter  of  right,  more  than  half  of  all 
we  make,  and  that  is  what  government 
at  every  level  is  doing  today. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  individual 
examples  are  more  persuasive  than  ab- 
stract principle.  When  leisiu-e  becomes 
more  rewarding  to  a  laboring  person 
than  does  thp  aftertax  reward  of  their 
labor,  they  choose  leisure.  They  are 
not  stupid.  The  sawmill  worker  in 
northern  Idaho  suddenly  was  sick 
every  other  Friday  afternoon.  Natural- 
ly his  employer  doubted  whether  this 
was  fact.  They  called  him  and  said 
"Hank,  we  noticed  that  you  were  sick 
every  other  PYlday  afternoon  and  we 
don't  believe  it."  And  he  said.  "WeU. 
you  are  right.  The  first  Friday  after- 
noon I  was  sick.  I  could  hardly  get 
home  and  into  bed.  I  was  in  bed  all 
weekend.  I  could  hardly  get  back  to 
work  on  Monday  morning,  but  when  I 
got  my  check  for  that  week  it  was  only 
a  few  dollars  less  than  if  I  had  worked 
on  Friday  afternoon.  And.  frankly,  my 
PYiday  afternoon  is  worth  more  than 
that  to  me." 

Not  a  lazy  American  worker,  a  smart 
American  doing  what  our  system  tells 
him  to  do.  and  that  is  to  choose  leisure 
as  more  rewarding  to  him  than  the 
aftertax  rewards  of  labor. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about,  to  try  to  get  spending  back 
down  to  the  limits  where  Americans 
begin  to  see  that  the  rewards  of  labor 
are  more  important  to  them  than  the 
rewards  of  leisure.  We  will  never 
attain  that  in  our  system  as  long  as 
the  biurden  of  taxation  continues  to 
rise.  As  important  as  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  was,  it  did  not  do  all  of  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  because 
spending  can  continue  to  rise  imder 
the  amendment.  Senator  Mattinglt 
and  I  warned  this  body  of  this  but  at 
the  time  we  felt  that  altering  it  then 
would  have  gone  further  to  guarantee 
its  defeat  than  its  passage. 


At  that  time  we  vowed  to  bring  the 
issue  up  again.  My  views  have  not 
changed  on  this  subject.  Government 
spending  is  bleeding  our  Nation  dry. 
Those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  see 
this  and  should  address  it.  The  Ameri- 
can people  delivered  a  clear  message  in 
November  1980.  They  are  tired  of 
wasted  tax  dollars,  they  are  tired  of  in- 
efficient agencies,  and  they  know  that 
deficits  are  strangling  our  economy 
and  their  livelihood. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  1950's  and 
1960's  when  Federal  spending  took  a 
smaller  share  of  our  economy,  we  were 
much  more  productive.  In  the  1960's 
Federal  spending  was  about  18  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  During 
this  period  our  economy,  as  it  is  meas- 
ured by  GNP.  grew  6.72  percent.  In 
the  1970's.  diuing  Congress  freewheel- 
ing spending  spree.  Federal  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP  was  21  per- 
cent, and  at  the  same  time  our  infla- 
tion rate  was  above  7  percent  and  the 
growth  of  our  economy  was  only  3  per- 
cent. There  is  no  doubt  that  as  Feder- 
al spending  consumes  more  and  more 
of  our  economy  we  are  less  productive 
and  we  turn  to  inflationary  policies  to 
make  up  the  difference.  During  the 
1980's  we  have  seen  double-digit  infla- 
tion,   drastically    high    Interest    rates 
and  a  stagnant  economy.   Last   year 
even  with  the  hard  work  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Federal  spending 
surpassed   24   percent  of   GNP.   This 
year  this  figtire  will  surpass  25  per- 
cent, thus  further  choking  the  produc- 
tive side  of  our  economy.  On  the  tax 
side,  this  administration  has  a  record 
of   success    that    any    administration 
would  be  proud  of.  Even  before  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  is 
fully  implemented  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  taxes  has  been  re- 
duced  from   21   percent   of   GNP   in 
fiscal  1981  to  an  estimated  18.3  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  end  result 
in  this  economic  confusion  is  a  deficit 
that,     according     to     administration 
sources,  could  siUTsass  6.5  percent  of 
GNP. 

During  the  last  80  years,  population 
has  tripled,  prices  have  Increased  7 
times,  but  the  outstanding  Govern- 
ment debt  has  increased  500  times.  We 
must  realize  that  money  expenditures 
do  not  solve  social  problems.  This 
body  has  conducted  the  world's  long- 
est experiment  in  this  and  we  have 
failed.  More  money  spent  on  a  bad 
idea  will  not  make  that  Idea  good. 

The  proposal  we  have  today  will  go  a 
long  way  to  reaffirm  valid  financial 
standards.  By  reducing  the  Federal 
Governments'  share  of  GNP  by  1  per- 
cent a  year  imtll  It  is  back  down  to 
productive  levels  of  20  percent  we  will 
go  a  long  way  to  restore  responsibility 
to  government.  This  was  a  promise 
Ronald  Reagan  made  to  the  American 
people  and  I  intend  to  do  everything  I 
can   to    help    him    accomplish    It.    It 
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should  be  '«ry  elemr  to  us  that  the 
Ameiictn  p<  iople  feel  that  modern  gov- 
munent  Is  out  of  oontroL  They  are 
eorrect  Thi  i  year  we  can  fully  expect 
to  spend  o«  er  $100  bUllon  on  interest 
payments  oi  i  our  debt  alone. 

The  time  s  now  to  draw  the  line  and 
give  the  Ana  erlcan  people  exactly  what 
they  want  and  what  the  economy 
needs:  A  budget  that  is  balanced  by 
taking  the  foot  of  the  nect  of  the 
economy. 

I  ask  all  0  f  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  support  ( )f  this  important  measure, 
and  I  ask  ui  lanlmous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobs. 

There  be!  ng  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  «  ss  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rhxms,  as  follows: 

aj.RB.48 

JtesoiMd  In  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
mtntativea  t  f  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  i  tnemUed,  (two-thirds  of  each 
Houae  eoneut  ring  thereinJ,  That  the  follow- 
inc  article  is  lereby  propooed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  whict  shall  be  valid  to  all  intenU 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratifie]  by  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  tte  several  SUtes  within  seven 
years  after  it  i  submissicHJ  to  the  States  for 
ratification: 

"/utncu  — 
"Section  1.  Ii  exercising  its  powers  under 
article  1  of  tl  e  Constitution  and  in  particu- 
lar its  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxjes,  duties 
Imposts,  and  excises  and  to  enact  laws 
ipaHwg  appr  tprlations,  the  Congress  shall 
assure  that  tl  le  total  outlays  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  uiy  fiscal  year  (except  for  re- 
payment of  d  ebt)  do  not  exceed  on  amount 
equal  to  the  f  reater  of — 

■•  '(a)  the  dl  'ference  between— 

"  '(b)  an  an  ount  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lationship to  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  Si  ates  at  the  close  of  such  fiscal 
year  as  outlays  for  the  preceeding  fiscal 
year  bear  to 'the  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  Slates  at  the  close  of  such  pre- 
year,  and 
'(2)  an  aiaount  which  is  equal  to  1  per 
centum  of  gioss  national  product  for  such 
fiscal  year,  ai  d 

'<b>  20  pe  r  centum  of  the  gross  national 
product  for  sf ch  fiscal  year. 

!  of  national  emergency  or 


"Section  2.  Ii 

war.  the  liml  l  may  be  exceeded  but  all  ex- 


excess  of  the  greater  of  the 
UmitaUons  Ifcted  In  Section  1  of  this  Act 
must  be  app-oved  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
agreed  fo  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  three- 
the  members  of  each  House  of 
Congress.  The  limitation  may  be  exceeded 
only  in  that  fiscal  year  in  which  such  a  vote 
was  taken."* 


penditures  ir 


tion 
fourths  of  all 


By  Ml .  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pku  ,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr.  DoMXinci. 
Mr.  Przsslxr,  Bfr.  Holungs, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Iifonrc,  Mr. 
jAa3on,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Sar- 
BAH1  s.  Mr.  Proxmikc.  Mr.  ZoR- 
nisi  T,  Mr.  Chars,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wit;  Mr.  HUDDLESTOR,  Mr. 
MoimHAH,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Bnxai.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  LEvm, 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  KsmfzoT,  Mr. 
Sasixr.    Mr.    Damtorth,    Mr. 


COHBT.     Mr.     Mathias.     lifr. 

MiTCHXix,  and  Mr.  Srcvxirs): 
S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorise and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  April  10-16, 1983. 
as  "A  Week  of  Remembrance  for  the 
40th  Anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

WKKK   or  RSMKiaRAltCX  FOR  THE  40TH  AHlfl- 
VZRSART  or  THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISINO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Pnx  and  I  are  today  introducing  a 
Senate  Joint  resolution  commemorat- 
ing the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  a  companion  resolution  will 
be  introduced  shortly  in  the  House. 
This  will  be  the  first  commemoration 
in  the  Congress  since  1973  of  an  event 
that  had  profound  Impact  then  and 
still  has  tremendous  meaning  today. 

In  1939,  the  Nazis  placed  restrictions 
on  the  Jews  of  Warsaw.  By  1940,  the 
Jews  were  confined  to  a  walled  ghetto. 
Disease,  overcrowding  and  starvation 
afflicted  them.  The  Jews  of  the  ghetto 
attempted  to  continue  their  lives  by 
organizing  classes  to  educate  their 
children  and  by  allocating  food  and 
other  necessities  to  those  who  desper- 
ately required  attention.  Jewish  poets 
and  authors  continuing  their  writings, 
and  these  are  among  the  most  poign- 
ant pieces  of  writing  of  any  genera- 
tion. 

At  the  end,  in  AprU  1943,  only  70.000 
Jews  remained  inside  the  ghetto  walls. 
Though  they  were  tremendously  out 
numbered  and  faced  insurmountable 
odds,  they  battled  the  Nazis  for  nearly 
a  month  before  the  ghetto  was  razed 
completely. 

The  right  to  freely  practice  one's  re- 
ligion and  the  right  to  freely  emigrate 
are  granted  to  Americans  but  denied 
to  so  many,  including  Soviet  Jews.  So 
in  commemorating  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising,  we  remem)}er  that  we  must 
work  tirelessly  on  t>ehalf  of  all  who 
are  oppressed  or  imprisoned.  By  their 
strength  and  faith,  the  Jews  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  became  symbols  for 
their  time  and  for  ours. 

We  ask  our  colleagues  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  April  10-16,  1983,  as 
a  week  of  remembrance  for  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising. This  week  will  coincide  with  ac- 
tivities planned  by  the  American 
G^athering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors, including  commemorations  of 
Jewish  resistance  to  Nazism  and  pro- 
grams reinforcing  the  need  for  the 
continuous  struggle  against  anti-Semi- 
tism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S  J.  Res.  4» 

Whereas  of  the  more  than  400.000  Jews 
whom  the  Nasla  had  imprisoned  in  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto,  only  70.000  remained  In 
AprU.  1»43: 

Whereas  moat  of  the  others  had  bem  sent 
to  their  deaths  in  extermination  camps  by 
theNaziK 

Whereas  the  surviving  Jews  of  Warsaw 
had  no  hopes  of  waging  successful  battle 
against  their  tyrannical  foes: 

Whereas  the  valiant  Jewish  freedom 
fighters  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  deq>ite  the 
insurmountable  odds,  fought  the  Nazis  and 
held  their  ground  for  nearly  a  month; 

Whereas  by  their  dramatic  and  heroic 
courage,  they  provided  inspiration  to  all 
people  who  revere  liberty  and  a  warning  to 
all  oppressors: 

Whereas  remembering  those  who  fought 
aind  died  so  valiantly  serves  to  honor  their 
memory  and  to  renew  the  determination  of 
the  peoples  of  the  free  world  to  oppose  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  wherever  It  occurs;  and 

Whereas  in  April  of  1983,  the  American 
Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors 
will  sponsor  commemorations  of  Jewish  re- 
sistance to  Nazism  and  will  organize  pro- 
grams to  reinforce  the  need  for  the  continu- 
ous struggle  against  anti-Semitism:  Now, 
therefore,  Ije  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
week  of  April  10-16,  1983,  is  hereby  marked 
In  commemoration  of  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  uprising  against  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation forces  by  the  besieged  and  outnum- 
bered Jews  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  who,  by 
their  courage  and  heroism,  showed  the 
world  for  all  time  that  the  forces  of  freedom 
and  liberty  caiuiot  long  be  suppressed  by 
the  forces  of  tyraimy,  and,  by  their  valor 
and  their  faith,  gave  urgency  to  the  creation 
of  the  free  State  of  Israel. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  April  10-16,  1983,  as  "A  Week  of 
Remembrance  for  the  40th  Aimiversary  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,"  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  of  remembrance  with  impro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Percy,  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  AprU  10-16,  1983.  as  "A  Week  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  40th  Anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising."  The 
history  of  World  War  II  is  replete  with 
stories  of  courage.  However,  that  of 
the  Polish  Jews  who  courageously  re- 
belled against  their  Nazi  oppressors 
stands  out  because  it  is  a  story  of  a 
people's  fight  not  only  for  freedom 
but  also  for  dignity  suid  honor. 

Until  the  Nazi  invasion  in  1939, 
Jewish  cultural  and  religious  life 
thrived  in  Poland.  In  fact,  Warsaw  had 
once  been  known  as  the  center  of 
Eastern  Ehux)pean  Jewry.  After  the  in- 
vasion, Jews  found  their  freedom 
sharply  curtailed  by  restrictions  estab- 
lished by  the  Nazis  and  by  1940,  more 
than  400.000  PoUsh  Jews  had  been 
walled  into  a  ghetto  in  Warsaw.  Star- 
vation, disease,  and  deportation  to  the 
death  camps  took  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ghetto.  In  April 


1943.  the  70.000  or  so  that  remained 
heroically  enmced  the  German  sol- 
diers in  battle.  Armed  with  homemade 
weapons  and  knowing  full  well  that 
they  had  no  hope  of  success,  these  in- 
habitants of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  strug- 
gled for  nearly  a  month  against  the 
Nazi  soldiers.  When  the  rebellion  was 
over  and  the  area  was  razed,  some 
40.000  Jews  had  been  slaughtered.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  honor  these 
people  whose  struggle  Is  a  testsiment 
to  the  Indestructible  spirit  of  liberty 
by  commemorating  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  uprising  this  April. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  full  support  for  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  designate  April  10-16.  1983,  As  "A 
National  Week  of  Remembrance  To 
Commemorate  the  40th  Anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising." 

From  late  1939  to  1943.  it  seemed  to 
many  of  us  that  the  lights  had  gone 
out  over  all  of  Europe.  Resistance  to 
Fascist  conquests  in  EXirope  appeared 
futile  and  imorganlzed.  The  few  de- 
feats that  the  Nazis  had  suffered  up 
untU  1943.  such  as  Stalingrad  and  El 
Alemain.  were  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Third  Reich.  And  then,  in  the  largest 
single  instance  of  unified  resistance  by 
a  conquered  people  that  the  Nazis  had 
ever  l>efore  experienced,  40.000  Jews 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  launched  their 
life-or-death  struggle  for  liberation.  It 
took  44  days  for  the  Wehrmacht  and 
SS  luiits.  armed  with  tanlcs  and  artil- 
lery, to  overcome  resistance  that  relied 
mainly  on  primitive  firearms  and 
Molotov  cocktails.  Some  13.000  brave 
defenders  died  in  the  carnage,  thou- 
sands more  were  summarily  shipped 
off  to  Trebllnka.  On  May  16,  1943. 
Gen.  Jurgen  Stroop,  commander  of 
this  genocidal  operation,  announced 
that  "there  was  a  Jewish  section  in 
Warsaw,  but  it  no  longer  exists." 

In  1953,  the  United  Committee  to 
Commemorate  the  10th  Anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  pub- 
lished a  compendium  of  several  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  historic  event.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  quote  from  that 
publication: 

To  the  very  last  drop  of  their  blood,  until 
the  last  of  the  heroes  fell  in  battle,  the 
ghetto  defenders  fought  for  their  human 
dignity,  for  the  honor  and  survival  of  their 
people,  and  for  the  liberation  of  manldnd 
from  the  curse  of  Fascism.  .  .  .  The  uprising 
made  an  Invaluable  contribution  towards 
the  strengthening  of  the  struggle  against 
the  German  Nazis  and  the  ultimate  victory 
over  the  bloodiest  enemy  of  mankind,  a  con- 
tribution that  will  be  remembered  for  all 
time. 

I  commend  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Pell  for  introduc- 
ing this  resolution.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  it,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  do  the  same.* 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucus,      Mr.      Chafee.     Mr. 


GLXim.    Mrs.    Hawkihs.    Mr. 
HoLLnfCS,  Mr.  Rixglx.  and  Mr. 

ZORIKSKY): 

S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  September 
25.  1983.  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week";  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HATIOHAL  ADtn.T  DAY  CARE  CEKTER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  week  of  September  25, 
1983.  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week."  I  am  pleased  to  have 
Senators  Baucus.  Chafee.  Guenw. 
Hawkihs,  Hollihgs.  Ribgle.  and  Zor- 
iNSKY  as  cosponsors  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

There  are  approximately  800  adult 
day-care  centers  operating  in  the 
Nation  today,  providing  valuable  sup- 
port services  to  our  senior  citizens. 
These  centers  are  designed  to  serve  el- 
derly persons  who  need  some  profes- 
sional attention  but  do  not  require 
round-the-clock  treatment.  Profession- 
al nurses,  dieticians,  and  therapists 
offer  medical  testing  and  referrals,  nu- 
trition education,  and  physical  ther- 
apy to  the  elderly,  which  reduces  the 
need  for  long-term  hospitalizations  or 
nursing  care.  Adult  day-care  centers 
allow  senior  citizens  to  remain  in  their 
homes,  with  their  families,  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  peers  and  be  socially 
active. 

Mr.  President,  adult  day -care  centers 
save  the  Federal  Government  money 
by  both  reducing  the  need  for  hospi- 
talizations and  full-time  nursing  care. 
But  more  importantly,  they  allow  the 
elderly  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  self-esteem  which  is  often  lacking 
In  Institutional  settings.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  will  draw  attention  to  the 
services  and  the  potential  of  adult  day- 
care centers.* 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoYMiHAK): 
S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May  21.  1983.  as  "Andrei  Sak- 
harov  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ANDREI  SAKBAROV  DAT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  join  in  In- 
troducing a  Joint  resolution  that 
would  designate  May  21.  1983.  as 
"Andrei  Sakharov  Day"  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  would  call  upon  the 
entire  world  to  recognize  one  of  the 
distinguished  figures  of  our  age.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to 
offer  this  legislation  today  as  a  testa- 
ment to  Dr.  Sakharov.  whose  high 
standards  and  Ideals  have  come  to 
symbolize  through  his  actions  modem 
man's  commitment  to  human  rights, 
basic  decency,  and  freedom. 

The  name  of  Andrei  Sakharov  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  us  gathered  here.  The 


peoples  of  all  the  world  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  Nobel  laure- 
ate and  internationally  recognized 
physicist  for  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments, and  for  his  noble  and  selfless 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  human  rights.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts,  which  have  not  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  Soviet  Union,  Dr. 
Sakharov  will  celebrate  his  62d  birth- 
day as  a  virtual  exile  in  the  city  of 
Gortty.  to  which  he  has  been  illegally 
confined  by  the  Soviet  Ciovemment 
since  January  1980. 

But  even  under  conditions  of  isola- 
tion and  harassment  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Andrei  Sakharov  has  contin- 
ued to  speak  out  for  human  rights  and 
world  peace,  for  humane  treatment  of 
Soviet  Prisoners  of  Conscience,  and 
for  full  compliance,  by  all  signatory 
states,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  and  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  our 
Nation,  and  all  nations  that  hold 
peace  and  freedom  dear,  honor  Andrei 
Sakharov  in  an  appropriate  manner  on 
his  62d  birthday.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congressman  Jack  Kemp  and 
Congressman  Stephen  Solarz,  today 
are  introducing  this  joint  resolution  in 
the  House,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  be  speedily  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  acted  upon  by  the  President. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  51 
Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  aU  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  his  tireless  and  courageous 
efforts  to  secure  basic  himian  freedoms  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
those  rights  and  freedoms  proclaimed  and 
guaranteed  in  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
signed  at  Helsinki.  August  1,  1975;  and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  for  "his 
love  of  truth  and  strong  belief  In  the  invio- 
lability of  human  beings  ...  his  courageous 
defense  of  the  human  spirit  ..."  and  a  life 
that  has  made  him  "the  conscience  of  man- 
kind"; and 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov.  in  direct  conse- 
quence of  his  tireless  work  for  world  peace 
and  human  righte,  has  been  iUegaUy  con- 
fined by  the  goverrunent  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  remote  city 
of  Gorky,  where,  on  May  21.  1983.  he  will 
spend  his  sixty-second  birthday  In  almost 
total  Isolation;  and 

Whereas  even  under  conditions  of  isola- 
tion and  harassment  by  Soviet  authorities, 
Andrei  Sakharov  has  continued  to  speak 
with  eloquence  and  great  moral  force  for 
the  causes  of  human  rights  and  world  peace, 
for  amnesty  for  all  prisoners  of  conscience, 
and  for  full  compliance  by  all  signatory 
sUtes  with  the  provisions  of  the  HelslrUtl 
Pinal  Act  and  the  United  Nations  Universal 
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,  That  the  President  of 
_  is  authorized  and  request- 
all  nations  of  the  world  to 
21.  1983,  as  "National  Andrei 
within  their  respective  na- 


That  the  President  of 
is  authorized  and  request- 
Government  of  the  Union  of 
Republics  to  permit  Andrei 
his  wife,  mena  Bonner,  freely 
place  of  residence:  and  be  it 
That  the  President  of 
is  authorized  and  request- 
American  delecation  to  the 
to  introduce  a  resolution  in 
Assembly  calling   upon   that 
May  21.  1983.  as  "Intema- 
Sakharov  Day."   to  be  ob- 
United  Nations  with  appropri- 
and  activities.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


QUAYLE  (for  himself, 
IKOUYK,   Mr.   Hatch,   Mr. 
Mr.    D'Amato, 
Mr.    HoLLmcs, 
Mr.     Kehnxdy, 

Mr.       RiEGLE, 

Mr.  DkConcihi,  Mr. 

[s,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  An- 

Mr.  LuGAR.  lix.  Staf- 

Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ran- 

Mr.   Metzenbaum,   and 

3oDD): 

J(  int  Resolution  52.  A  joint 

JO   authorize   and   request 

to  designate  the  week  of 

I,  through  April  16,  1983, 

Mental  Health  Week":  to 

[^tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


IS  S3, 


QUiLYLE. 


MEHTAL  HKALTH  WEEK 

Mr.   President,   on 

number  of  our  colleagues 

I  am  introducing  a  joint 

authorize  the  President 

proclamation   designating 

April  10-16.  1983,  as  "Na- 

Menl&l  Health  Week." 

reso!  ution  is  designed  to  focus 

attention  on  the  problem  of 

and   the   promise   of 


excessive   stress   and 
disorders  to  our  society  is  im- 
in  terms  of  human  suf- 
socioeconomic      conse- 
and  mental  illness  cost 
an  estimated  $65  billion 
are  one  of  the  leading 
Nation's  productivity  de- 
riving health  costs. 

fear    and    misunder- 

mental  illness  stiU  pervade 

It  is  estimated  that  in  one 

three  American  families 

member  with  some  type  of 

as  much  as  20  percent 
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St  -ess : 


and 

oir '. 


of  our  population  is  in  need  of  some 
form  of  mental  health  services  at  any 
time. 

Persons  with  mental  disorders  have 
been  shown  to  be  higher  users  of  med- 
ical and  surgical  services,  especially  if 
their  mental  Illness  goes  untreated.  Up 
to  80  percent  of  all  diseases  are  psy- 
chosomatic or  stress-related,  and 
mental  disabilities  account  for  30  per- 
cent of  all  hospital  admissions.  In  fact, 
more  than  25  percent  of  elderly  per- 
sons diagnosed  as  senile  actually  have 
a  diagnosable,  treatable,  and  often  re- 
versible mental  disorder. 

Mental  illness  is  a  very  treatable  dis- 
ability. Recovery  from  psychiat^c 
problems  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable.  About  two-thirds  of  all  men- 
tally ill  patients  show  significant  signs 
of  recovery  with  their  initial  treat- 
ment, and  of  these,  half  wiU  never 
need  treatment  again.  For  those  3  to  4 
million  individuals  who  suffer  from 
severe  and  chronic  mental  Illness,  it  Is 
essential  that  we  retain  ongoing  sup- 
portive services.  These  services,  along 
with  the  ministrations  of  coimtless 
dedicated  families,  provide  the  emo- 
tional support,  treatment,  education, 
and  care  that  is  so  important  to  these 
individuals. 

Treating  the  mentally  ill  is  proven 
to  save  money.  Mental  health  treat- 
ment provides  a  very  effective  cost 
containment  tool  because  treatment 
results  in  reduced  utilization  of  more 
costly  hospital,  medical,  and  surgical 
services.  A  recent  study  by  l;he  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health  found 
that  utilization  of  medical  and  surgical 
services  dropped  anywhere  from  5  to 
85  percent  following  psychiatric  care. 
A  Washington.  D.C..  health  mainte- 
nance organization  found  that  pa- 
tients receiving  needed  mental  health 
counseling  reduced  their  nonpsychia- 
tric  physician  usage  by  31  percent  and 
reduced  lab  tests  and  X-rays  by  30  per- 
cent. 

Mental  health  treatment  and  re- 
search is  carried  out  by  a  wide  range 
of  qualified  health  professionals:  Psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists,  social  work- 
ers, nurses,  physical  and  occupational 
therapists,  and  mental  health  counsel- 
ors. These  dedicated  workers  perform 
In  a  variety  of  settings  which  include 
private  psychiatric  hospitals,  general 
and  community  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  alcoholism  and  drug  treatment 
facilities.  State  and  VA  hospitals,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and 
clinics,  physicians'  offices,  and  busi- 
ness and  industrial  work  settings.  Rec- 
ognition should  also  be  extended  to 
the  families  of  the  mentally  disabled 
who,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  emo- 
tional and  financial  distress,  provide 
the  needed  care  and  support  for  our 
Nation's  mentally  ill. 

This  resolution  is  sponsored  by  the 
following  groups:  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association;  American  Psychologi- 
cal    Association;     National     Mental 


Health  Association:  National  Aaaoda- 
tion  of  Counties;  American  Medical 
Anociation;  American  Hoapltal  Aoo- 
ciatlon;  American  Nurses  Association: 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est: American  Mental  Health  Counsel- 
ors Association;  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Psychology;  National 
Association  of  Stote  Mental  Health  Di- 
rectors; National  Association  of  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers:  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers; 
National  Association  of  Private  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals;  and  the  National 
Alliance  for  the  Mentally  m. 

I  am  being  joined  in  the  introduction 
of  this  resolution  by  Senators  Imottye. 
Hatch.  Specter.  D'Amato,  Weicker, 
HOLUHCS.  Bauctts.  KsmTEDT,  Bttroick. 
RiEGLE,  Cochran.  DeConcini,  Stennis, 
Stevens.  Andrews,  Lttgar,  Staitoro. 
Hawkins.  Randolph.  Metzenbaum. 
and  Dodd.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  27.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  natural  and  cultural  resources 
located  on  public  or  Indian  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLowATER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  44,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Btirdick),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nijnm),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  137,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued. 

S.  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Binu>icK)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  307,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  health  Insurance 
for  workers  who  lose  such  insurance 
by  reason  of  unemployment. 

8.  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatkr, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  314,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage inflight  emergency  care 
aboard  aircraft  by  requiring  the  place- 
ment of  emergency  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  drugs  aboard  aii-craft  and  by 
relieving  appropriate  persons  of  liabil- 
ity for  the  provision  and  use  of  such 


emergency  equipment,  supplies,  and 
drugs. 

S.  44S 

At  the  request  of  Hii.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  445,  a  bill  to  amend  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  4T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DixoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
476.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  a  find- 
ing of  medical  improvement  when  dis- 
ability benefits  are  terminated,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  and  right  to  personal 
appearance  prior  to  termination  of  dis- 
ability benefits,  to  provide  for  uniform 
standards  in  determining  disability,  to 
provide  continued  payment  of  disabil- 
ity benefits  during  the  appeals  proc- 
ess, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  518,  a  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  State  and  local 
programs  of  pollution  abatement  and 
control. 

S.  53S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  525,  a  bill  to  require 
that  installment  pajnnents  of  revenue 
sharing  allocations  be  paid  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter. 

S.  571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  571,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  to  make  Fed- 
eral surplus  property  more  accessible 
to  local  emergency  preparedness  and 
volunteer  firefighting  organizations 
and  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
recommend  available  Federal  surplus 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  67S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  572,  a  bill  to  provide  emergen- 
cy assistance  for  children. 

S.  586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvtmia  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
586.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
undertake  a  program  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  fimding  neighbor- 
hood development  activities  by  provid- 
ing Federal  matching  funds  to  private 
nonprofit  neighborhood  organizations 
on  the  basis  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  such  organizations  from  indi- 
viduals, businesses,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions in  their  neighborhoods. 

8.  S99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Stmms).  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  599.  a 
bill  to  provide  that  the  amount  of  xm- 
negotiated  social  security  checks  shall 
be  returned  to  the  social  security  trust 
funds. 

S.  646 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  646,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  prosecute  acts  obstructing 
the  flow  of  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  656 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  656,  a  bill  to  provide  that  no  in- 
terest shall  be  charged  on  loans  to 
State  unemployment  funds  in  the  case 
of  States  which  enact  certain  State 
unemployment  compensation  prov- 
sions,  and  to  revise  the  criteria  appli- 
cable to  the  cap  on  FUTA  tax  credit 
reductions. 

S.  669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  669,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  project  for  navigation  at  the 
Bonneville  lock  and  dam.  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28,  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  imme- 
diate negotiations  for  a  ban  on  weap- 
ons of  any  kind  in  space. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httodleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollinos).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Buroick).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  and  the  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  (Mr.  EtoNZ)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 35,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  20.  1983.  as 
"National  Mental  Health  Counselors 
Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 13— RELATING  TO  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  submitted  the  foUowing 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  13 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  healthy  and  sustained  economic  re- 
covery, the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall 
manage  monetary  policy  to  accommodate 
the  growth  in  the  nation's  nominal  Gross 
National  Product  required  to  achieve  real 
economic  growth  comparable  to  the  average 
rate  for  the  first  eight  quarters  of  previous 
post-war  recoveries.  This  average  rate  shall 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  recoveries  be- 
ginning in  1954,  1958,  1961,  1971  and  1975. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation's  economy  stands  poised  at 
a  crossroads.  The  President's  program 
delineates  one  course.  According  to 
the  administration's  own  forecasts, 
published  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  its  program  will 
produce  the  slowest  economic  recovery 
in  the  postwar  era. 

The  Nation's  gross  national  product, 
which  has  registered  no  real  growth 
over  the  last  4-year  period,  would 
expand  at  an  average  real  annual  rate 
of  only  2.75  percent  over  1983  and 
1984.  This  amounts  to  little  better 
than  half  the  real  growth  which  has 
characterized  the  typical  postwar  re- 
covery. This  slow  growth  program  will 
leave  12  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed this  year,  and  some  11,300,000 
Americans  jobless  next  year.  Once 
again,  I  quote  from  the  administra- 
tion's own  forecasts. 

There  is  an  alternative.  We  must 
agree  that  the  central  goal  of  national 
economic  policy  is  a  robust  and  sus- 
tained economic  growth,  and  we  must 
coordinate  both  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  to  produce  real  growth  at  least 
comparable  to  previous  postwar  recov- 
cries 

We  can  do  it,  and  we  can  start  today. 
Today,  Senator  Hart  and  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  manage  monetary  policy  to 
accommodate  the  grovrth  in  the  Na- 
tion's nominal  gross  national  product 
sufficient  to  produce  real  growth  com- 
parable to  previous  postwar  recoveries. 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  in  order  to  ensure  healthy  and 
sustained  economic  recovery,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  manage  monetary 
policy  to  accommodate  the  growth  In  the 
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The  real  target  of  monetary  policy  ought 
not  to  be  money  supply  growth  in  isolation 
but  growth  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 

Similarly,  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  wrote  in  the  1983 
Ek»nomic  Report  of  the  President: 

The  principle  of  targeting  money  growth 
rates  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a 
means  of  achieving  control  of  nominal  ONP. 

And  again,  from  this  year's  Econom- 
ic Report  of  the  President: 

One  possible  way  to  avoid  (alternating  pe- 
riods of  liigh  Inflation  and  economic  reces- 
sion) is  to  use  the  observed  behavior  of 
nominal  ONP  to  guide  a  gradual  recalibra- 
tion  of  monetary  growth  targets. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  concluded  by  observing  that: 

Basing  the  recalibration  of  monetary  tar- 
gets on  nominal  ONP  is  consistent  with  the 
basic  principle  of  piu^uing  a  stable  mone- 
tary policy. 

There  are  reasons  why  Nobel  Laure- 
ate Arrow  and  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  believe  that 
nominal  GNP  targeting  is  an  appropri- 
ate technique  for  monetary  policy. 
The  chief  reason  is  that  there  is  a  very 
close  and  very  stable  relationship  be- 
tween the  total  credit  in  the  Nation's 
economy  and  the  Nation's  nominal 
gross  national  product.  The  Federal 
Reserve  does  not  publish  a  total  credit 
aggregate,  but  it  does  publish  a  close 
proxy,  the  so-called  L  aggregate.  This 
includes  Mj— which  is  Mi's  sum  of  cur- 
rency, demand  deposits,  traveler's 
checks  and  other  checkable  deposits, 
and  Mi's  overnight  repurchase  agree- 
ments and  Eurodollars,  general  pur- 
pose money  market  fund  bsdances.  and 
savings  and  small  time  deposits,  plus 
from  Mj  proper,  large  time  deposits, 
term  repurchase  agreements,  and  in- 
stitution-only money  market  fund  bal- 
ances—and to  this  adds  other  liquid 
assets.  The  L  siggregate  can  be  com- 
pared with  nominal  GNP.  and  the  re- 
lationship becomes  quite  apparent: 
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We  know  that  it  can  be  done:  The 
Federal  Reserve  can  target  nominal 
GNP.  to  achieve  a  certain  specified 
real  growth  rate.  And  we  know  why— 
to  what  end— we  would  have  them  do 
so:  To  achieve  sustained  economic 
growth,  comparable  to  a  typical  post- 
war recovery.  The  question  which  re- 
mains is,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  so. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  of  the  conse- 
quences if  we  do  not  do  so.  We  have 


reviewed  the  slow  growth,  high  unem- 
ployment forecasts  of  the  administra- 
tion under  its  current  policies.  But 
even  these  forecasts  may  be  optimistic. 
It  seems  certain  that  we  will  get  some 
recovery.  But  will  it  last,  even  at  the 
tepid  rate  forecast  by  the  administra- 
tion? Perhaps  not.  and  tragically  so. 
The  fact  is  that  the  real  prime  rate, 
and  all  real  long-term  interest  rates. 
remains  in  the  region  of  6  percent. 
The  historical  norm  for  real  long-term 
interest  rates  is  between  2  percent  and 
3  percent.  I  must  tell  you  that  there 
simply  \&  no  instance  in  American  eco- 
nomic history  of  a  sustained  recovery 
in  an  interest  rate  atmosphere  of  5  or 
6  percent,  in  real  terms. 

And  let  us  consider  what  sectors  of 
the  economy  could  sustain  the  recov- 
ery imder  current  policy  conditions. 
There  are  four  possible  candidates. 
The  first  is  business  investment.  But 
the  capacity  utUization  rate  for  manu- 
facturing remains  below  60  percent, 
and  few  businesses  will  invest  when  so 
much  idle  capacity  is  available.  In  real 
terms,  business  investment  declined  8 
percent  last  year;  the  Commerce  De- 
partment is  forecasting  an  additional  5 
percent  drop  this  year.  The  second 
possible  source  of  a  sustained  recovery 
is  the  export  sector.  Last  year,  we  re- 
corded the  largest  merchandise  trade 
deficit  in  the  Nation's  history,  some 
$42.7    billion.    Martin   Feldstein.    the 
President's  chief  economic  adviser,  re- 
cently forecast  that  the   1983   trade 
deficit  will  be  in  the  range  of  $75  bU- 
lion.  In  the  words  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's   recent    Monetary    Report    to 
Congress,  the  export  sector  "will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  drag  on  U.S.  economic  ac- 
tivity." The  third  source  of  sustained 
recovery  is  consumer  spending.  Here, 
the  Federal  Reserve  observes  that  con- 
sumers   may    well    "pursue    cautious 
strategies."  That  is  the  Reserve's  own 
cautious  way  of  saying  that  consumer 
demand   may   well   remain   soft   this 
year.    At    the    very    least,    consumer 
demand  will  be  highly  sensitive  to  in- 
terest rates.   If   interest   rates  climb 
again,    consumer    spending    will    de- 
cline—and with  it.  the  recovery.  And 
the  likelihood   of  a  rise   in   interest 
rates   is   considerable   under  current 
policy,  given  that  Federal  borrowing 
will   absorb  some   50   percent   of  all 
available  credit  in  the  markets  this 
year,  according  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Certainly,  in  this 
context  interest  rates  will  rise  unless 
the  Federal  Reserve  insures  sufficient 
credit  to  avert  crowding  out  private 
borrowers— which  is  another  way  of 
saying    sufficient    credit    to    insure 
strong  economic  growth. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  source  of 
economic  stimulus— Government 

spending.  The  Federal  Government 
will  be  a  significant  source  of  recovery 
and  stimulus— that  is.  the  deficit  wiU 
be  large.  But  surely  we  cannot  depend 
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only  on  the  deficit  to  sustain  a  recov- 
ery. And  Just  as  surely,  we  cannot 
hope  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  a 
more  robust  and  sustained  recovery  by 
increasinc  the  deficit.  Such  a  course 
would  only  drive  interest  rates  even 
higher,  as  Federal  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance the  deficit  crowded  out  private 
borrowers. 

No.  it  Is  certain  that  fiscal  policy 
cannot  carry  the  entire  burden  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Nor  can  we  leave  this 
recovery  hostage  to  the  current  poli- 
cies that  can  only  promise  the  most 
tepid  and  slow  recovery  in  40  years.  In- 
stead, we  must  choose  sustained  and 
vigorous  growth,  and  do  it  by  an  estab- 
lished means.  That  is  what  we  offer 
today  in  this  resolution. 

We  know  it  can  work.  In  early  Feb- 
ruary, with  the  assistance  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I 
asked  Data  Resources  Inc.,  one  of  the 
Nation's  preeminent  econometric  fore- 
casting firms,  to  simulate  the  conse- 
quences for  the  Nation's  economy  of 
this  resolution.  I  assumed  that  no 
action  taken  today  could  have  any  sig- 
nificant impact  before  July  of  this 
year,  so  I  asked  Data  Resources,  Inc. 
(DRI)  to  target  5.4  percent  real  eco- 
nomic growth— the  postwar  recovery 


average— for  eight  quarters  beginning 
this  July.  I  also  offered  the  necessary 
fiscal  policy  assumptions,  including: 

Five  percent  average  annual  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  (over  S 
years): 

The  Social  Security  Commission  rec- 
ommendations; 

Moderate  restraint  in  the  growth 
rate  of  other  nonmeans  tested  entitle- 
ments, amoimting  to  $13  billion  in 
spending  reductions  over  5  years; 

Current  services  in  discretionary 
spending  programs,  meaning  neither 
real  growth  nor  real  reductions  in 
fimding  for  discretionary  domestic 
programs;  and 

A  4-year  delay  in  the  indexation  of 
income  tax  rates. 

I  asked  DRI  to  simulate  the  mone- 
tary policy  required  to  achieve  the  5.4 
percent  annual  real  growth,  given 
these  fiscal  policy  assumptions.  In 
short.  I  asked  whether  fiscal  policy 
could  be  coordinated  with  monetary 
policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
targeted  growth. 

DRI  reported  yes.  it  certainly  could. 
Some  of  the  results: 

Unemployment  would  fall  to  7.6  percent 
by  1985,  instead  of  the  8.9  percent  projected 
by  the  Administration  under  its  program. 
That    would    mean    that    1.400.000    fewer 


Americans  would  be  jobless  in  1965  under 
this  Resolution  than  under  the  Administra- 
tion's program  by  its  own  forecasts. 

PersomJ  income  would  tie  $306  billion 
greater,  or  6.6  percent  higher,  in  1985  under 
this  Resolution  than  under  the  Administra- 
tion's programs. 

Corporate  profits  by  1985  would  be  28.6 
percent  greater,  which  comes  to  $66  billion 
more,  under  this  Resolution  than  under  the 
Administration's  forecasts  for  its  own  pro- 
gram. 

There  Is  an  inflation  cost.  The 
aimual  inflation  rate  under  this  reso- 
lution would  average  5.5  percent  for 
the  years  1983-85,  as  against  the  aver- 
age annual  inflation  rate  of  4.7  per- 
cent forecast  for  those  years  by  the 
administration.  I  believe  that  this 
Nation  is  prepared  to  pay  a  cost  of  0.8 
percentage  point  greater  inflation  a 
year  over  the  next  3  years  to  see  high 
growth,  rising  personal  incomes,  rising 
corporate  profits,  and  sharply  declin- 
ing luiemployment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
summarizing  the  results  of  the  DRI 
simulation  of  the  economy  under  our 
resolution,  versus  the  administration's 
forecasts  for  its  own  program  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rexx>iu>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Statb  or  TBI  UJ3.  Booromt:  Trkb-Tiab 

COMPUISOI     (19e3-lM5).   AUOHUTBATION 

Pmmiam  Vi  tarn  Momktakt  RooLunoit 

ONP:  By  li  U.  ONP  wUl  be  $203  billion,  or 
S.a%.  larger  i  iixler  the  moneUry  resolution 
than  under  tl  le  Administration  program. 

By  IMS.  O  «IP  la  projected  to  be  $577  bu- 
tton, or  11.6'  (>  larger  under  the  monetary 
resolution  ttan  under  the  Administration 
program. 

Real  ONR  For  1983-1M5.  real  ONP  will 
grow  at  an  average  annual  rate  (year-to- 
year)  of  3.1%  under  the  Administration  pro- 
gram; under  Ae  monetary  policy  resolution 
real  GNP  is  i  irojected  to  grow  at  a  4.4%  av- 
erage annual  rate,  or  41%  faster. 

Unemptoyn  «nt  Rate:  FOr  1983-1985.  the 
unemploymei  it  rate  will  average  9.1%  under 
the  monetar '  resolution,  falling  to  7.6%  in 
1985:  the  UD(  mployment  rate  under  the  Ad- 
ministration program  wUl  average  9.8%,  or 
8.5%  greater,  falling  to  only  8.9%  in  1985. 

For  the  sii  years  1983-1988,  unemploy- 
ment is  projected  to  average  7.75%  under 
the  monetar  r  policy  resolution;  unemploy- 
ment for  tho  le  years  is  projected  to  average 
8.6%.  or  10.6  Ho  greater,  under  the  Adminis- 
tration progr  un 

Unemployed:  The  years  1983-1985  will 
produce  an  annual  average  of  11,200,000 
Americans  uiemployed  under  the  Adminis- 
tration progi  am,  840,000  more  a  year  than 
the  annual  average  of  10.360,000  unem- 
ployed under  the  monetary  resolution. 

In  1985,  the  Administration  projects 
10.300.000  Luiemployed  Americans,  or 
1,400.000  mere  than  the  8.900.000  unem- 
ployed forea  st  by  DRI  under  the  monetary 
resolution. 

CPI:  For  ^983-1985,  the  Administration 
projects  an  a  verage  annual  inflation  rate  of 
4.7%  under  its  program,  or  0.8  percentage- 
points  lower  I  than  the  5.5%  average  aimual 
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infUUmi  rate  forecast  by  DRI  under  the 
monetary  resolution. 

Income:  By  1985.  personal  income  will  be 
$308  billion,  or  6.6%  greater  under  the  mon- 
etary resolution  than  under  the  Administra- 
tion program. 

By  1988.  DRI  projects  personal  Income  to 
be  $482  billion,  or  12.2%  larger  under  the 
monetary  resolution  than  the  Administra- 
tion projects  under  its  program. 

Profits:  By  1985,  corporate  profits  will  be 
$66  billion,  or  28.6%.  larger  under  the  mone- 
tary resolution  than  under  the  Administra- 
tion program. 

By  1988.  DRI  projects  corporate  profits  to 
be  $142  bUlion  greater,  or  43.2%  more, 
under  the  monetary  resolution  than  the  Ad- 
ministration projects  under  its  program. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
final  note.  DRI  also  projected  the  im- 
plications of  high  sustained  growth,  as 
achieved  under  this  resolution,  on  our 
budgetary  dilemma.  We  discovered  an 
obvious  fact:  much  of  the  so-called 
structural  deficit  becomes  cyclical— 
that  is.  disappears— if  we  returned  to 
the  growth  rates  which  have  charac- 
terized previous  postwar  recoveries.  As 
growth  accelerates,  incomes  and  prof- 
its rise  significantly— and  Federal  reve- 
nues increase.  At  the  same  time,  out- 
lays for  unemployment  compensation, 
food  stamps,  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams decline  with  the  rising  living 
standards  achieved  under  this  resolu- 
tion. According  to  the  DRI  analysis, 
this  coordination  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  would  reduce  the  deficit 
over  the  next  5  years  by  $270  billion 
more  than  would  the  administration's 

DATA  RESOURCES  INC.  BUDGET  PROJECTIONS 


program.  The  deficits  would  become 
manageable.  While  CBO  estimates 
that  the  administration's  program  will 
produce  a  deficit  of  $177  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  DRI  estimates  that 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  co- 
ordinated under  this  resolution  would 
reduce  this  deficit  to  $146  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1986,  the  admlnistra-  i 
tion's  deficit  of  $147  billion  is  reduced 
by  $26  billion  to  $121  billion,  under 
our  fiscal  and  monetary  assiuiptions. 
By  fiscal  year  1988,  for  which  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  forecasts  a 
$159  billion  deficit  imder  the  adminis- 
tration's program.  DRI  estimates  that 
our  program  would  produce  a  deficit 
of  only  $15  billion. 

Moreover,  the  strong  growth  imder 
this  resolution  would  significantly 
reduce  the  share  of  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product  accounted  for  by 
Federal  spending  and  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. Federal  spending  as  a  share  of 
GNP  would  decline  from  24.1  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1984  to  21.6  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1988— while  CBO  estimates 
that  the  administration's  program 
would  reduce  the  share  of  Federal 
spending  in  GNP  from  24  to  23.2  per- 
cent. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  summarizing  the 
budgetary  forecasts  under  our  resolu- 
tion, versus  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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itself.  I  warned  that  this  policy  would 
produce  the  unprecedented  combina- 
tion of  severe  contraction  and  high 
sustained  Interest  rates.  And  I  offered 
an  alternative,  based  on  revising  the 
Federal  Reserve's  money  growth  tar- 
gets coupled  with  several  measures  of 
fiscal  restraint.  Had  this  policy  been 
adopted,  the  Nation  would  have  avoid- 


Mr.  President,  last 
Senators  Jim  Sasser  and 
I  offered  an  alternate 
program  based  on  a  new  co- 
of    fiscal    and    monetary 
characterized  the  admin- 
program  of  wildly  expan- 
delficits  and  stringently  tight 
gro  grth  as  a  policy  at  war  with 
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ed  the  disastrous  second  dip  of  this  fi- 
nally passing  recession,  and  recovery 
could  have  t>egim  last  June  or  July. 
We  did  manage,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Senator  Domenici.  to  append  a 
statement  on  the  coordination  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  to  the  budget  res- 
olution. The  Reserve  did  finally  attend 
to  this  sense  of  the  Congress  state- 
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ment  in  August  and  October,  easing 
monetary  policy  in  ways  which  have  at 
last  ended  this  terrible  economic  de- 
cline, the  worst  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

Now  we  can  move  beyond  a  halt  to 
an  economic  decline,  and  do  our  best 
to  insure  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  need  is  all  around  us.  The  means 
are  at  hand,  with  this  resolution.  The 
results  are  as  certain  as  any  in  eco- 
nomics. I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution, for  the  health  and  wealth  of 
this  great  country's  economy  and 
people.* 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  years,  this  administration  has 
tried  to  achieve  economic  growth  with 
only  one  tool:  fiscal  policy.  This  led  to 
almost  no  growth  or  anemic  growth  at 
best 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  conducted  a  very  con- 
servative monetary  policy  that  has 
made  growth  nearly  impossible.  As  a 
result,  at  a  time  when  we  most  need  to 
expand  the  economic  pie,  it  keeps 
shrinking. 

The  resolution  Senator  Moywihah 
and  I  are  introducing  calls  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  manage  mone- 
tary policy  so  as  to  achieve  the  aver- 
age real  growth  rate  of  previous  post- 
war recoveries.  It  is  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  those  recoveries  that  eco- 
nomic growth  requires  an  accommoda- 
tive monetary  policy.  It  makes  high 
economic  growth,  once  again,  the  pri- 
mary economic  priority  of  the  United 
States. 

The  danger  of  failing  to  move 
toward  an  accommodative  monetary 
policy  at  this  time  Is  clear  the  recov- 
ery which  most  economists  believe  is 
now  beginning  could  quicldy  founder 
and  we  could  sink  into  a  third  reces- 
sion in  as  many  years. 

It  is  time  for  a  strong,  affirmative 
statement  that  all  our  economic  poli- 
cies—monetary and  fiscal— will  be  di- 
rected toward  high  economic  growth. 
This  is  essential  for  the  health  of  our 
changing  economy  and  for  the  health 
of  the  world  economy.  A  move  by  our 
Government  toward  a  more  accommo- 
dative monetary  policy  would  alleviate 
the  growing  debt  problem  of  develop- 
ing countries  and  would  give  a  needed 
boost  to  the  economies  of  our  allies. 

The  benefits  from  higher  growth  are 
striking: 

The  Moynihan-Hart  proposal  would 
give  us  a  GNP  of  $577  billion  by  1988. 
11.6  percent  higher  than  the  current 
administration  projections. 

Putting  monetary  policy  back  on  a 
growth  path  would  put  1.400,000  more 
people  back  to  work  by  1988  than  the 
administration  plan. 

Personal  income  and  corporate  prof- 
its would  also  be  higher. 

There  would  be  substantial  recovery 
in  housing  and  autos. 

Growth  also  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  reducing  the  size  of 


the  deficit  in  future  years  if  we  also 
need  to  take  a  number  of  other  initia- 
tives to  contain  spending  and  increase 
revenues  to  keep  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. For  instance,  the  combination  of 
higher  growth  under  Moynihan-Hart 
and  a  delay  in  the  implementation  of 
indexing  brings  the  1988  deficit  down 
to  $15  billion. 

"The  program  does  contain  one  cost: 
Under  Moynihan-Hart  plan,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  would  rise  from  6.1 
percent  in  1982  to  6.8  percent  in  1988. 
This  assvunption  is  based  on  oil  price 
estimates  that  came  before  the  recent 
tumble  in  world  oil  prices— the  1988 
results  would  look  better  if  they  were 
based  on  today's  estimates. 

However,  we  still  need  to  develop  a 
program  to  control  inflation.  The  past 
2  years  are  a  stark  reminder  of  the 
costs  of  fighting  inflation  with  a  deep 
recession.  The  coimtry  has  lost  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars,  millions  of 
people  have  been  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  investments  in  our  future  have 
been  delayed,  cut  back  or  cancelled. 

The  controls  of  the  Nixon  years 
proved  to  be  costly  in  a  quite  different 
way  and  are  an  unacceptable  solution. 
What  we  need  is  a  policy  or  more 
likely  a  combination  of  policies  that 
will  continue  to  wind  down  inflation 
and  prepare  us  for  any  future  price 
shocks.* 


"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
gn^jb  (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  enterUln  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
the  vote  necessary  to  overturn  the  decision 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  or  hold  the  amend- 
ment germane  or  relevant  shall  be  three- 
fifths  of  all  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn." 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       80-TO 

AMEND  THE  STANDING  RULES 

OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  80 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption    a    semicolon    and    the    following: 

■GERMANENESS": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  wlilch  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  or  their 
designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn,  then  an/  floor  amendment  not 
already  agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
coMifrrrzz  or  agricoltukz.  mrrsmoH,  ahd 

PORKSTRT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  a  confirmation 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  John  J. 
Pranke  Jr.,  has  been  scheduled  on 
Monday,  March  7.  Mr.  Pranke  has 
been  nominated  for  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Administration. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  1:30  p.m. 
in  room  328-A.  Russell. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COlOf  ITTEE  ON  AGHICDLTURK.  W  UTRl'l  lOH,  AHD 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  3,  at  10  a.m.,  to  consider  agri- 
culture export  legislation  and  S.  17, 
Domestic  Commodity  Distribution  and 
Food  Assistance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FRANKLIN  ROOSEVELT  BECAME 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  50  YEARS  AGO 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Friday,  March  4,  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  as  32d  President  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Deal  era,  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  dynwnic  periods  in  American  his- 
tory. The  New  Deal  created  jobs;  it 
put  millions  of  Americans  back  to 
work  rebuilding  a  shattered,  depres- 
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aioii-ridden  oatton.  Roosevelt's  leader- 
ship brou^  t  hope  where  there  was  de- 
spair, it  hro  ight  work  where  there  was 
unwanted  lUeness:  it  brought  unity 
and  purpof  e  where  there  was  chaos 
and  conf usi  >n. 

I  was  vrom  in  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress  Just  5  days  after 
the  Inaugi  ration.  I  am  the  only 
Member  of  Congress  who  participated 
In  that  serj  es  of  legislative  and  social 
reforms. 

Millions  0  r  words  will  be  written  and 
spoken  abojt  the  New  Deal  era,  and 
scholars  of  the  future  will  spend  end- 
less hours  of  historical  analysis  in  at- 
tempts to  d  itermine  the  factors  which 
led  to  America's  admirable  recovery 
from  the  ec  momlc  depths. 

It  is  nec«  sary.  I  feel  that  we  consid- 
er not  only  the  statistical  evidence  but 
the  princliles  and  personalities  in- 
volved. An  i  ndlvidual  most  qualified  to 
comment  tn  Roosevelt— the  individ- 
ual—and lis  leadership  ability  is 
Washlngtoi  attorney,  James  Rowe, 
who  served  ets  a  White  House  assistant 
during  thos  >  critical  early  years  of  the 
New  Deal  ai  Iministration. 

Mr.  Row«  recently  recalled  his  per- 
sonal remembrance  of  Roosevelt  on 
the  occasioi  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  19;  2  election.  His  eloquent 
words  are  most  appropriate  for  Fri- 
day's signlf  i  »nt  occasion. 

Bftr.  Presii  lent.  I  ask  that  remarks  by 
James  Row  \  be  placed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  rema  rks  follow: 

FDR— Thx  Boss" 
(By  James  Rowe) 

.  .  .  Wher  you  have  contemplated  the 
thousands  u  x>n  thousands  of  pages,  the 
scores  of  aui  hors  whose  single  theme  has 
been  Roosevc  It  it  is  rather  humbling  to  real- 
ize that  no  0  ae  now  has  much  of  anything 
to  add.  He  is  now  best  left  to  the  historians 
who  are  of  course  far  from  speaking  their 
final  Judgmei  it. 

But  what  sne  does  miss  most  in  these 
books  about  the  great  events,  about  his 
leadership,  his  political  skill,  his  idealism  is 
what  some  of  you  present  here  today  most 
vividly  rememl>er  as  his  most  human  qual- 
ity—that utt  !rly  incredible  charm.  Perhaps 
you  will  fort  tve  me,  then,  if  I  dwell  not  at 
all  today  on  lis  towering  importance  to  the 
saving  first  ( f  his  country,  and  then  of  the 
Free  World. '.  would  instead  like  to  recall  for 
a  few  mome  its  what  it  was  like,  when  we 
were  all  ver  i  young,  to  have  worked  for 
such  a  man.  If  it  is  true  that  no  man  finds 
his  heroes  alter  he  is  30,  it  was  my  great 
good  fortun  to  come  to  the  White  House 
staff  at  the  I  le  of  38. 

The  New  E  eal  took  place  in  a  simpler  time 
for  America.  But  the  problems  were  not  less 
serious  than  thoK  of  today.  After  all,  FDR 
led  the  Natic  a  through  the  two  most  serious 
crises  we  hqve  faced  since  the  Civil  War. 
One  was  thi  worst  depression  the  Nation 
has  ever  goie  through,  and  the  other  was 
the  greatest  war  we  have  ever  been  in. 
World  War  1 1.  In  both  of  these  he  was  the 
unmatched  eader.  and  in  both  he  was  a 
most  aucceai  id  leader. 

I'm  sure  tt  at  most  of  you  who  have  come 
fairly  recent  y  to  Washington  and  to  watch 
the  White  B  }uae,  the  Hill,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  difficulty  in  recognizing 


the  White  House,  the  Oovemment,  and  the 
city  of  tboae  days. 

The  White  House  during  the  depression 
was  quite  small.  In  1939  there  were  45 
people,  including  stenographers,  on  the 
staff.  A  handfull  were  on  other  payrolls- 
Adolf  Berle  in  the  State  Department,  Tom 
Corcoran  in  the  RFC,  Ben  Cohen  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  others. 

In  1944,  during  the  greatest  war  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  the  White  House  staff 
had  47  direct  employees  and  145  detailed 
from  other  agencies,  a  total  of  192. 

In  contrast  President  Reagan's  White 
House  staff  consists  of  1,569— eight  times  as 
many  as  FDR  had  during  World  War  II. 

The  Reagan  staff  has  184  senior  officials 
earning  more  than  $50,000  a  year.  Indeed 
the  President's  wife  today  has  a  larger  staff 
than  FDR  had  during  the  depression. 

FDR  wanted  no  more  people  on  his  staff 
than  he  could  deal  with  personally.  His  as- 
sistants could  not  have  assistants  of  their 
own.  I  remember  asking  FDR  for  an  assist- 
ant because  I  felt  grossly  overworked.  His 
reply  was  that  if  I  needed  an  assistant  I  was 
not  doing  the  Job  he  wanted  me  to  do.  He 
felt  that  a  large  staff  would  shield  the  Presi- 
dent from  reality,  would  make  trouble, 
make  work,  cut  off  the  nation  from  the 
President  and  the  President  from  the 
nation. 

Of  course.  Reagan  is  not  the  only  sinner, 
but  merely  the  latest  one.  Every  President 
after  Roosevelt  has  said  he  would  cut  the 
staff  drastically  and  every  President  from 
Truman  to  Reagan  has  added  persoruiel  to 
the  staff.  I  do  not  know  why  and  1  do  not 
think  any  of  them  did.  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause they  did  not  trust  the  Executive 
Branch  and  preferred  to  handle  the  work  in 
the  White  House  instead  of  in  the  Depart- 
ments. 

There  were  three  secretaries  in  the  White 
House— a  press  secretary,  an  appointments 
secretary,  and  a  secretary  who  did  almost 
everything  else.  There  were  also  three  or 
four  administrative  assistants,  the  so-called 
"assistants  with  a  passion  for  anonymity,"  a 
phrase  taken  from  the  description  of  the 
staff  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  in  World 
War  I.  I  was  one  of  those.  My  friends  would 
have  some  quaurel  about  my  desire  for  ano- 
nymity but  the  rule  was  enforced.  I  really 
do  not  remember  ever  leaking  anything  to  a 
newspaper  man  while  I  was  in  the  White 
House.  I  do  remember  going  in  one  day  to 
see  the  President  about  some  minor  matter. 
He  said  'Didn't  I  read  in  some  column  in 
the  Star  that  you  were  at  a  cocktail  party 
yesterday?"  I  said,  "Yes,  Sir,  I  was  at  that 
party."  And  he  said,  "If  I  read  this  too 
often,  you  will  need  another  Job."  I  may  say 
this  cut  down  my  cocktail  party  going  con- 
siderably. 

The  President  believed  he  could  control 
the  government  in  two  ways— by  controlling 
the  budget— the  money— and  by  controlling 
the  persoimel- the  people.  Therefore  he 
moved  the  Budget  Bureau  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Into  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  where  it  still  is.  In  my  day,  he  and 
I  handled  all  the  Presidential  appointments 
to  political  office,  I  did  the  spade  work  and 
he  did  the  deciding.  He  also  had  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  who 'controlled  the  work  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  handled 
the  other  personnel  matters.  He  thought 
these  were  the  only  two  tools  he  needed- 
budget  and  personnel  control — money  and 
people. 

There  was  no  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, there  was  no  Domestic  Council,  there 
was  no  National  Security  Council,  except  to 


the  extent  that  he  himself  was  his  own  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

I  do  know  he  spent  some  time  every  day 
reading  the  State  Department  cables.  I  do 
not  know  who  selected  them  for  him.  some- 
one in  the  State  Department.  I  once  sug- 
gested to  Rudolph  Forster  that  I  would  like 
to  read  them  and  Forster  merely  smiled 
kindly,  and  said  no.  Rudolph  Forster  was 
the  chief  clvU  servant  at  the  White  House. 
He  had  been  there  since  Teddy  Roosevelt 
who  was  his  hero  and  on  a  slow  day  he 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  all  the 
Presidents  between  Teddy  and  Franklin.  I 
remember  him  as  a  wise  old  man. 

Elvery  document  going  to  the  President 
and  coming  back  from  the  President  had  to 
go  through  his  hands.  He  was  an  extremely 
competent  man  and  he  held  the  White 
House  up  almost  by  himself,  as  Grace  Tully 
can  testify.  He  rarely  made  a  mistake.  I  do 
recall  he  once  made  one  that  affected  me. 
In  those  days  I  had  to  clear  every  political 
appointment  with  the  Democratic  Senators 
from  the  appointee's  home  state.  I  once 
asked  him  to  hold  one  up  involving  the  state 
of  New  York  until  I  cleared  it.  Rudolph 
slipped  and  the  papers  went  to  the  Hill 
without  clearance.  The  two  Senators  were 
soon  on  the  phone  yelling  bloody  murder,  I 
said  "Mr.  Forster,  you've  gotten  me  in  a  lot 
of  trouble  by  sending  that  appointment 
down."  He  smiled  benignly  and  said,  "Young 
man,  you  would  be  terrified  if  you  knew 
how  little  I  care."  This  was  of  course  the 
long  view  of  history  and  Rudolph  Forster 
had  it. 

Another  informal  bastion  of  power  resided 
in  the  office  of  FDR's  personal  secretaries. 
Missy  LeHand  and  Grace  Tully.  Those  two 
were  invaluable  to  the  New  Dealers  because 
they  were  considerably  more  liberal  than 
the  secretaries  who  controlled  the  front 
door  of  the  President's  office.  They  came 
from  Virginia  and  shared  some  of  the  con- 
servative political  bias  of  the  Virginians  of 
those  days.  When  we  could  not  get  in  the 
front  door— which  was  often— I,  and  a 
niunber  of  others  such  as  Tommy  Corcoran 
and  Ben  Cohen,  went  through  the  back 
door  and  Missy  or  Grace  would  let  us  in  to 
see  the  Boss— unless  one  or  the  other  said, 
"Don't  try  to  see  him  today— his  Dutch  is 
up."  He  really  did  not  object  to  having  this 
extra  channel.  The  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion, which  always  looked  quite  chaotic  on 
the  surface,  but  which  was  well  and  effec- 
tively run  by  the  President,  could  not  have 
functioned  without  Grace  or  Missy.  And  he 
always  had  a  number  of  other  chaimels 
open  to  him. 

He  held  two  press  conferences  a  week— 
998  in  all— always  around  his  desk  in  the 
Oval  Office  with  about  50  to  150  reporters, 
depending  on  the  events.  Radio  was  not  al- 
lowed. 

At  these  he  was  like  a  bull  fighter  chased 
by  the  bulls.  You  could  ask  as  many  ques- 
tions as  you  thought  proper.  He  enjoyed  the 
give-and-take  as  did  the  reporters,  almost  all 
of  whom  were  his  ardent  admirers.  He  con- 
tinually attacked  their  bosses,  the  Publish- 
ers, which  probably  endeared  him  to  the  re- 
porters more  than  ever. 

Like  all  PresidenU,  he  was  angry  about 
leaks  to  the  press,  but  most  of  those  which 
were  successfully  traced  back,  where  traced 
to  him— he  told  somebody  or  other  who 
then  told  a  newspaper  man. 

He  enjoyed  every  minute  of  those  press 
conferences.  Almost  always  there  was  no 
preparation  other  than  a  minute  or  two 
ahead  of  time  with  Steve  Early,  his  Press 
Secretary. 
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He  was  a  moat  astute  politician.  There  has 
been  no  one  better,  in  his  sense  of  political 
timing,  and  In  the  way  he  handled  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  He  certainly  did  not 
make  as  many  telephone  calls  as  Lyndon 
Johnson  did  but  he  came  close  to  it.  In  my 
day  he  saw  a  large  numt>er  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen — on  the  record  and  off  the 
record— every  day.  He  often  smelled  out 
trouble  before  it  began.  After  one  disastrous 
attempt,  he  never  used  a  formal  Hill  lobby- 
ist. But  he  did  tell  me  and  others  to  go  up 
on  the  Hill  and  wander  around. 

He  never  lost  a  battle  on  the  Hill  until  the 
Supreme  Court  packing  plan  in  1937.  He 
really  had  won  that  fight  because  Chief  Jus- 
tice Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  Senator 
Burton  Wheeler,  his  two  most  effective  op- 
ponents, had  cleverly  got  two  of  the  ex- 
treme conservative  Justices  to  retire  and 
that  gave  him  two  liberal  appointments.  I 
don't  know  why  he  pressed  on  after  that 
when  he  had  already  won  except  that  he 
was  always  full  of  confidence,  and  had,  until 
then,  never  lost  a  legislative  battle  in  all  the 
years  since  his  inaugural  in  1933. 

He  did  run  into  some  political  trouble  in 
the  bi-elections  of  1938.  He  and  the  New 
Dealers  decided  to  purge  several  recalcitrant 
senators  and  congressman  who  had  been 
giving  him  constant  trouble.  But  they  tried 
their  purge  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
without  enough  campaign  money  and  with- 
out very  good  candidates  to  oppose  the  in- 
cumbents. This  did  leave  some  scars.  For  in- 
stance he  went  after  Senator  Walter  George 
of  Georgia,  later  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  George  won  reelec- 
tion handily.  Some  time  later  when  some  of 
the  Senators  were  sitting  around  discussing 
Roosevelt's  maneuvering,  one  of  them  said, 
"Roosevelt  is  his  own  worst  enemy."  "Not 
while  I'm  alive  he  isn't,"  said  George. 

But  in  general,  Roosevelt's  relations  with 
the  Congress  were  "a  day  in  the  country" 
compared  to  those  of  his  successors  and  his 
predecessors. 

This  was  not  an  accident.  He  kept  a  care- 
ful and  sensitive  watch  on  the  Congress.  I 
remember  he  once  refused  to  appoint  a  bril- 
liant and  controversial  man  to  an  Important 
position  because  he  knew  it  would  start  a 
real  fight  in  the  Senate.  He  said  to  me, 
"We're  getting  close  to  a  war.  I'll  need  the 
Senate  during  that  war  and  particularly 
after,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  my  old  boss.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
antagonized  the  Senate  and  therefore  lost 
the  battle  for  the  League  of  Nations." 

His  political  genius,  I  think,  was  never  to 
get  too  far  ahead  of  the  American  people. 
He  was  from  birth  an  internationalist  but 
he  knew  the  country  was  not.  After  World 
War  I,  it  was  strongly  isolationist.  He  had 
once  moved  too  far  ahead  of  the  people  in 
his  famoxis  1937  quarantine  speech  in  Chica- 
go when  he  suggested,  as  he  watched  the 
rise  of  the  dictators.  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
that  the  United  SUtes  should  quarantine 
them  in  terms  of  goods  and  help.  The  isola- 
tionist outcry  was  so  strong  that  he  moved 
cautiously  thereafter. 

The  City  of  Washington  was,  until  the 
war,  and  despite  the  churning  energy  of  the 
New  Deal,  a  sleepy  town.  The  White  House 
gates  were  kept  open,  and  the  government 
servants  and  anyone  else  strolled  through 
them  on  their  way  to  and  from  work  until 
early  1940.  There  was  little  security  in  those 
days  as  I  remember.  In  the  White  House 
lobby.  Just  outside  the  President's  office, 
there  were  always  one  or  two  quiet  anony- 
mous secret  service  agents  sitting  with  a 
small  flock  of  reporters  who  were  waiting  to 


see  who  would  come  out  of  the  President's 
office  so  they  could  be  Interviewed.  There 
were  of  course  a  small  number  of  secret 
service  agenU  elsewhere. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  lobby  was  a  chair 
behind  a  desk  where  sat  the  well-loved  Pat 
McKenna,  the  Receptionist.  He  received  all 
visitors,  known  or  unknown.  I  remember 
crossing  near  Pat's  desk  one  day  when  he 
was  talking  to  a  very  distinguished  looking 
old  man  with  a  flowing  white  t)eard.  "I  am 
sorry,  God."  I  heard  Pat  say.  "but  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  a  sudden  urgent  meeting  and  he 
caimot  see  you.  If  he  had  only  known  you 
were  coming,  he  would  have  been  available," 
"Can  you  get  me  in  to  see  him  next  week. 
Pat?"  God  asked.  "I  really  have  something 
important  to  tell  him  that  he  should  know." 
Pat  said  "God,  I'm  sure  I  can  arrange  to  get 
you  In  next  week,"  The  old  man  with  the 
flowing  beard— who  for  all  I  know  could 
have  been  God— happily  left. 

In  those  days,  the  three  secretaries  had 
limousines  but  the  administrative  assistants 
could  not  reach  that  pinnacle  of  splendor. 
When  I  was  sent  on  an  errand  by  the  Presi- 
dent, I  took  my  own  car  and  I  paid  for  my 
own  gas  or  for  the  taxi  if  I  used  one.  I 
parked  my  car  right  outside  the  President's 
office.  It  was  a  battered  old  convertible  with 
the  top  falling  apart  until  someone  delicate- 
ly suggested  it  was  in  such  complete  disre- 
pair I  ought  to  keep  It  somewhere  else, 
which  I  did.  There  was,  of  course,  no  such 
elegance  in  my  day  as  the  White  House 
Mess.  We  ate  our  lunch  In  the  nearby  bean- 
eries. 

Even  the  young  today  must  have  heard  of 
the  famous  Roosevelt  charm.  It  was  Indeed 
there.  The  staff,  everyone  of  us,  worshiped 
him,  basically  I  believe,  because  of  the  way 
he  treated  us.  He  would  turn  that  charm  on 
everyone  who  ran  across  him  whether  he 
saw  them  several  times  a  day  or  hardly  ever. 
It  is  true  he  could  l>e  somewhat  tough  occa- 
sionally behind  a  closed  door  and  I  have 
seen  him  somewhat  cross  but  never  really 
angry  toward  any  of  his  staff. 

The  Roosevelt  charm  radiated  out  from 
the  office  across  Washington  and  across  the 
country.  His  sense  of  leadership— of  how  to 
be  President— was,  I  think,  the  main  reason 
why  the  young  flocked  in  large  numbers  to 
Washington  in  those  perilous  days  of  the 
Depression  and  later  of  the  War.  He  was,  as 
you  know,  a  man  of  hope,  he  was  willing  to 
try  anything.  If  an  experiment  failed  he 
would  try  something  else.  "The  country," 
said  Roosevelt  in  1932,  "needs  .  .  .  bold,  per- 
sistent experimentation.  .  .  .  Take  a  method 
and  try  it:  if  it  fails,  admit  it  frankly  and  try 
another.  But  above  all,  try  something.  The 
millions  who  are  In  want  will  not  stand  by 
silently  whUe  the  things  that  satisfy  their 
needs  are  within  easy  reach."  One  of  the 
relatively  young.  Rex  Tugwell,  was  quoted 
as  saying  "We  shall  roll  up  our  sleeves  and 
make  America  over."  This  caused  a  great 
outcry  in  the  press,  in  Wall  Street,  and  busi- 
ness. It  was  perhaps  a  foolish  thing  for  him 
to  have  said  but  in  our  hearts  we  all  l)e- 
lleved  It. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  there  was  never  before  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  since,  the  excitement, 
the  intellectuality,  the  excellence  or  the 
sense  of  accomplishment,  that  existed  in 
the  New  Deal.  It  Is  remembered  by  the  hun- 
dreds, even  thousands,  of  young  men  and 
women  who  flocked  to  Washington  to  serve 
under  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

The  words  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  Civil  War  comrades  in  a  speech 


delivered  on  Memorial  Day  1884,  also  apply 
to  the  New  Dealers— "Through  our  great 
good  fortune,  in  our  youth  our  hearts  were 
touched  with  fire." 

There  Is  a  new  book  about  Roosevelt 
caUed  "FDR— 1882-1945"  by  Joe  Alsop.  The 
last  paragraph  of  this  very  good  book  reads 
in  part: 

"Even  more  than  the  feeling  that  there 
were  giants  in  the  land,  I  now  feel  noatalgia 
for  the  absolute  confidence  in  the  American 
future  which  was  the  necessary  foundation 
of  this  total  absence  of  doubt.  Hope  was  in 
fact  Franklin  Roosevelt's  greatest  gift  to  his 
fellow  Americans.  Partly  he  gave  us  hope  by 
his  deeds,  when  he  came  to  office  In  a  time 
that  seemed  utterly  devoid  of  hope.  But 
even  more,  he  gave  us  hope  because  all 
coxild  see  that  he  himself  felt  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  about  the  future  at  any  time  in 
his  years  as  President.  Defeats  there  might 
be  (though  they  were  rare)  on  this  bill  or 
that  in  Congress.  Fearful  military  misfor- 
tunes there  were,  with  Pearl  Harbor  itself 
the  most  notable  and  hard  to  comprehend. 
Grounds  for  even  a  slight  temporary  loss  of 
hope  there  never  were,  however— at  any 
rate  in  the  President's  mind;  and  somehow, 
his  mind  formed  the  minds  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  other  Americans  who 
watched  him  in  action  in  those  years  of 
hope."* 


MEAUS  ON  WHEEi;S 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  difficult  economic  times  like  these, 
the  morning  paper  brings  reports  of 
hardship  and  the  evening  news  Is  a 
litany  of  despair.  At  a  time  when  good 
news  in  hard  to  come  by,  a  story  of 
wholesome  human  action  solving  prob- 
lems is  most  welcome.  I  have  such  a 
story  to  tell  today,  and  it  concerns  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  program  in  Engle- 
wood  and  Ldttleton,  Colo. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  Virginia  Baker 
had  t>een  feeding  her  mother  and 
father  limch  most  days.  They  invited 
some  of  their  elderly  friends  to  eat 
with  them  and,  before  long,  Mrs. 
Baker  was  regularly  serving  lunch  and 
providing  friendly  social  contact  to  12 
people.  This  woman's  thoughtfulness 
and  generosity  filled  an  obvious  need 
in  the  community,  for  the  popularity 
of  her  lunches  continued  to  grow. 
Soon,  the  local  Presbyterian  Church 
loaned  their  kitchens  for  meal  prepa- 
ration and  other  neighbors  helped  de- 
liver lunches  to  elderly  people  who 
were  more  or  less  housebound. 

Eight  years  ago.  the  program  was 
such  a  success  that  it  rented  perma- 
nent facilities  from  the  Littleton 
Housing  Authority  at  the  Bradley 
House,  an  apartment  complex  for  sen- 
iors. This  Meals  on  Wheels  program 
now  feeds  limch  to  85  seniors  a  day- 
some  in  the  comfort  of  their  own 
homes,  and  more  than  20  in  the  com- 
miuiity  dining  room  at  the  Bradley 
House.  The  meals  are  well  balanced, 
appetizing,  and  nourishing.  A  typical 
recent  Ixmch  consisted  of  baked  chick- 
en, mashed  potatoes  with  gravy,  mixed 
vegetables,  bread  and  butter,  and  des- 
sert. Arrangements  can  be  made  for 
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diabetics  aid  others  with  special  die- 
tary needs. 

This  profram.  Mr.  President,  grew 
out  of  a  sin  pie  neighborhood  concern 
for  those  «  ho  were  less  fortunate  or 
less  active  a  ad.  though  larger,  it  is  still 
the  same  today— neighbors  helping 
neighbors  in  the  friendly  way  they 
always  have .  "That's  all  they  need  is  a 
good  nelghl  or  who  cares  and  shares." 
says  Jan  A  idrus,  who  took  over  the 
Meals  on  V  lieels  program  from  Mrs. 
Baker  in  19i  1. 

The  entir '.  program  is  run  without  a 
penny  of  F^leral  or  State  assistance. 
These  hot  uid  wholesome  meals  are 
offered  alnost  at  cost  to  those  who 
can  pay— aiid  most  seniors  want  to— 
and  free  to  those  who  cannot.  All  of 
their  other  expenses  are  made  up  from 
private  con  ributlons  of  money,  time, 
and  labor. 

Volunteers  for  a  program  like  this 
have  not  be  m  hard  to  find,  and  90  vol- 
unteer-houis  a  week  have  become 
commonpla  ;e.  The  Beta  Sigma  Phi  so- 
rority and  he  EInglewood  and  Little- 
ton Repub  ican  Women's  Clubs  are 
among  the  aany  who  pitch  in  to  serve 
the  lunches  at  the  Bradley  House  and 
run  the  nire  different  routes  deliver- 
ing the  me  Bds  to  homes  and  visiting 
with  the  ek  erly.  "Sometimes,  if  you're 
80  years  o  d,  and  have  never  been 
patted  on  Ihe  shoulder,  or  kissed  on 
the  cheek.  It  can  make  you  very  sad 
and  lonely.  Company  is  as  nourishing 
to  the  mind  as  food  is  to  the  body  and 
sometimes  i  lore  so,"  Mrs.  Andrus  says. 
Hearing  th  s,  no  one  could  doubt  her 
sincerity  wien  she  adds  warmly,  "I 
have  a  {ood  time  doing  this 
job  •  •  •  it'  5  so  important." 

These  dai  y  visits,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding comi  any,  can  also  be  a  lif esaver 
in  case  of  mishaps  or  medical  prob- 
lems, so  it  is  really  two  programs  at 
once.  Many  elderly  people  can  remain 
in  the  con  fort  of  their  own  homes 
longer  if  they  can  eat  well  and  be  as- 
sured of  r  tgular  visits.  In  fact,  our 
1979  study  ound  it  gave  them  an  aver- 
age of  6  nore  years  independence 
before  nee<ing  the  extra  attention  of 
a  nursing  t  ome— and  who  could  put  a 
price  on  6  y  ears  of  Independence? 

I  wanted  to  take  this  time  to  draw 
the  attenti(  m  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
neighborly  effort,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  thtik  it  is  an  example  of  the 
goodwill  ajid  generosity  of  ordinary 
people  who  see  a  problem  and  work  to- 
gether in  F  ractical  and  effective  ways 
to  solve  it.  It  is  a  good  news  story,  if 
you  like,  3ut  it  is  not  unique  to 
Denver.  All  around  the  country,  other 
people  are  solving  other  problems  in 
other  ways -quietly  and  without  fan- 
fare—Just 1  tecause  that  is  what  good 
neighbors  <  o.  Tou  will  not  read  about 
them  in  tie  morning  paper  or  hear 
about  then,  on  the  evening  news,  but 
they  go  oil  about  their  business  of 
caring  aboift  others  in  their  own  quiet 
way. 


I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  Mr.  President,  something 
Mrs.  Andrus  shared  with  me.  It  is 
called  Beatitudes  for  Friends  of  the 
Aged,  by  Esther  Mary  Walker,  and 
says  a  great  deal  about  how  one  group 
of  Coloradans  cares  for  another. 

The  writing  follows: 
Beatttudbs  for  Friends  or  thk  Aced 
(By  Esther  Mary  Walker) 
Blessed  are  they  who  understand 
My  faltering  step  and  palsied  hand. 
Blessed  are  they  who  know  that  my  ears 

today 
Must  strain  to  catch  the  things  they  say. 
Blessed  are  they  who  seem  to  know 
That  my  eyes  are  dim  and  my  wits  are  slow. 
Blessed  are  they  who  looked  away 
When  coffee  spilled  at  Uble  today. 
Blessed  are  they  with  a  cheery  smile 
Who  stop  to  chat  for  a  little  while. 
Blessed  are  they  who  never  say. 
"Youve  told  that  .?tory  twice  today." 
Blessed  are  they  who  know  the  ways 
To  bring  back  memories  of  yesterdays. 
Blessed  are  they  who  make  it  known 
That  I'm  loved,  respected  and  not  alone. 
Blessed  are  they  who  know  I'm  at  a  loss 
To  find  the  strength  to  carry  the  Cross. 
Blessed  ase  they  who  ease  the  days 
On  my  journey  Home  in  loving  ways.* 


THE  CERAMIC  EXAMPLE 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  a  February 
17  Washington  Post  article  by  Hobart 
Rowen.  The  article  is  relevant  to  a  bill 
I  recently  introduced.  S.  428.  titled  the 
"Economically  Strategic  Industrial  Re- 
search and  Development  Act."  When  I 
introduced  that  bill,  I  had  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  the  Japanese 
challenge  in  ceramic  materials.  Mr. 
Rowen's  piece  succinctly  smnmarizes 
the  problem,  and  I  want  to  share  his 
insights  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Rowen's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
The  Ceramic  Example 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

About  15  years  ago.  a  British  scientific 
journal  published  the  first  article  that 
anyone  can  remember  about  an  exciting 
new  idea:  automobile  engines,  the  article  re- 
ported, could  be  made  out  of  ceramic  mate- 
rial instead  of  metal.  Such  lightweight, 
thermal-efficient  ceramic  engines  would 
have  stunning  advantages,  especially  a  30 
percent  reduction  in  fuel  consumption.  And 
the  engine  itself  would  practically  never 
wear  out. 

No  one  In  the  West— certainly  no  one  in 
Great  Britain— considered  this  more  than  a 
pipe  dream.  But— you  guessed  it— the  article 
on  ceramic  engines  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Japanese  government  and  Japanese 
businessmen,  who  carefully  scan  all  techni- 
cal literature  published  everywhere. 

The  potential  for  ceramics  was  only  one 
phase  of  <460  million  in  R<bD  money  the 
Japanese  government  committed  for  a  10- 
year  exploration  of  new  industrial  materi- 
als, biotechnology,  and  so-called  "new  func- 
tion elements"  In  electronics. 

So  it  happened  that  a  few  weeks  ago  on  a 
visit  to  Japan  to  study  how  these  new  high- 
tech  programs  are  coming  along,  Commerce 


Under-Secretary  Lionel  H.  Olmer  drove  the 
world's  first  car  with  a  ceramic  engine  on 
the  grounds  of  the  KTOCERA  Corp. 
(Kyoto  Ceramics). 

"It's  an  experimental  model  and  it  idles 
sort  of  rough- but  it  works,  that's  the  main 
point,"  Olmer  told  me. 

KYOCERA  already  is  commerically  pro- 
ducing ceramic  components  for  dlesel  en- 
gines. And  Olmer  says  In  a  report  on  Ills 
trip,  "It  is  anticipated  that  ceramic  parts- 
including  turbine  blades— will  be  usable  in 
ships  and  aircraft,  eventually." 

The  experimental  ceramic  engine  is  a 
good  example  of  why  Olmer  argues  that 
American  manufacturers  trying  to  compete 
with  Japan  are  dealing  with  "a  moving 
target."  Merely  slapping  quotas  on  Japanese 
cars  for  a  fourth  year  (as  Tokyo,  under  pres- 
sure from  U.S.  trade  ambassador  Bill  Brock, 
has  just  agreed  to  do)  is  a  pitiful  Band-Aid 
for  Detroit,  which  simply  seems  unable  to 
meet  Japan's  creative  challenge. 

Olmer  says  In  his  excellent  report— a 
public  document  available  from  the  Com- 
merce Department— that  Japan  concen- 
trates on  high  technology  because  there  is  a 
bigger  bang  to  the  buck:  success  in  high 
tech  makes  all  Japanese  industries  more 
competitive. 

Any  company,  especially  one  in  Great 
Britain- where,  God  knows,  something  is 
needed  to  stir  the  country  out  of  an  eco- 
nomic quagmire— could  have  pursued  the 
idea  of  a  ceramic  automotive  engine.  But  it 
was  a  Japanese  company  that  pressed 
ahead,  its  Instinct  for  Innovation  important- 
ly supported  by  government  direction  and 
money. 

But  Olmer  makes  the  point  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  attribute  these  successes 
just  to  governmental  spoon-feeding.  The 
truth  is  that  entrepreneurial  skills  of  pri- 
vate management,  the  dedication  of  a  non- 
confrontational  labor  force,  and  just  plain 
common  sense  are  also  key  factors. 

Two  examples  Olmer  cites: 

Originally,  an  American  company  devel- 
oped a  kind  of  crane  to  life  airplane  fuse- 
lages off  the  assembly  line  and  twirl  them 
in  midair  while  the  assembly  crew  carefully 
listens  for  rattles.  That's  what  the  Japanese 
do— and  American  makers  don't— In  assem- 
bling PI  5  fighter  aircraft.  PredlcUble  re- 
sults: Japanese-made  P15s  don't  rattle. 

A  recent  "time  and  motion"  study  in  the 
United  States  shows  that,  typically,  about 
75  percent  of  a  woker's  time  is  spent  looking 
for  the  right  tools  and  parts,  and  only  25 
percent  at  the  actual  assigned  task.  The 
Japanese  have  reversed  these  percentages- 
tripling  actual  work  time— by  providing 
each  worker  with  a  simple  plywood  cart  in 
which  he  neatly  stores  all  of  his  tools  and 
parts.  He  doesn't  go  off  the  shift  until  that 
is  done. 

What  are  the  lessons  here?  The  West  has 
scoffed  at  the  Japanese  as  imitators  of 
Western  technology.  But  Olmer  quotes  Edi- 
son's definition  of  genius— 99  percent  per- 
spiration and  one  percent  inspiration— to 
suggest  that  Japan's  special  creativity  is  "In- 
cremental improvement,"  which  is  just  as 
Important  as  "a  blinding  flash  of  insight." 

The  reality  Is  that  the  Japanese  have 
become  either  preeminent  or  equally  emi- 
nent in  many  high-technology  fields,  includ- 
ing ceramics,  carbon  fibers,  robotics,  com- 
puters, semiconductors  and  machine  tools. 
To  a  substantial  degree,  Japan  has  benefit- 
ed from  a  transfer  of  technology  from  the 
West,  and  often  has  been  more  alert  to  the 
potential  of  an  Invention  than  the  inven- 
tors. 
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Now.  some  of  the  transfers  must  go  In  the 
reverse  direction.  Just  how  this  Is  to  be 
worked  out  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  economic  development  of  the  non- 
communist  world  for  the  rest  of  the  centu- 
ry.* 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  HAPPEa«NG 
AT  THE  EPA? 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20,  the  Washington  Post  ran 
a  very  important  article  written  by  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  Senator  Aiaw  K. 
Snfpsoii  entitled.  "EPA  Is  Doing 
Things  Better." 

Senator  Simpson's  article  skillfully 
outlines  the  direction  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  He  points 
out  that  many  of  the  so-called  envi- 
ronmentalists attacking  the  EPA  have 
failed  to  look  at  the  progress  that  has 
been  made.  The  debate  over  the  EPA. 
he  says,  closely  resembles  a  pack  of 
wolves  high  on  emotion  circling  their 
prey. 
He  stated: 

The  administrator  of  EPA  has  the  task  of 
trying  to  enforce  some  of  the  most  convolut- 
ed and  ambiguous  statutes  and  regs  ever  en- 
acted. Almost  every  significant  regulatory 
action  she  takes  is  challenged  in  court— by 
someone.  Not  only  Is  she  subject  to  the  con- 
stant cross  fire  from  the  environmentalists 
but  her  actions  are  under  a  barrage  of  con- 
tinuing judicial  review.  The  fact  that  she  is 
criticized  does  not  mean  that  Anne  Gorsuch 
is  doing  a  miserable  job. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  lawmaker  to  gain  the  headlines 
of  the  local  paper  by  subpenaing  Anne 
Cjrorsuch.  This  is  a  wonderful  game  but 
it  is  not  very  productive. 

Senator  Simpson's  comments  pro- 
vide an  excellent  insight  to  the  politics 
surrounding  the  current  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  20, 19831 
In  Defense  or  Anne  Gorsuch— EPA  Is 
Doing  Things  Better 
(By  Alan  K.  Simpson) 
Lord,  here  we  gp  again!  With  the  scent  of 
the  kill  filling  the  nared  and  twitching  nos- 
trils of  "the  ol)servers"  in  Washington,  and 
with  good  old  "high  emotion"  vaporizing  all 
desire   to   seek    reason    and   balance,    the 
"pack"  is  circling  in  on  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and   its  administrator, 
Anne  Gorsuch.  It  reminds  me  of  that  old 
cartoon  of  the  two  buzzards  In  the  tree, 
with  one  saying,   "Patience,  my  aas.  I'm 
going  to  kill  something!" 

I  am  not  tm  apologist  for  Anne  Gorsuch. 
She  beautifully  expresses  her  own  thoughts 
in  a  very  frank  and  candid  manner— an  In- 
teresting woman.  Yes,  I,  too,  have  heard  the 
same  comments  about  her- that  she  Is 
aloof,  cold,  tough  as  hell,  arrogant,  confron- 
tational, sly— the  full  spectrum  of  adjectival 
abuse. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  pack  of  coyotes? 
They  are  not  the  kind  of  warm  and  furry 
animals  that  you  pat  gently  on  the  head 
and  feed  a  dish  of  warm  milk.  They  circle 
their  prey— fired  up  and  lathered  by  the 
chase— and  then  rip  at  the  throat.  They  will 


polish  off  a  lamb  in  pretty  short  order. 
Anne  Gorsuch  is  not  perceived  as  being  a 
lamt>— indeed  not— and  It  may  be  that  fact 
alone  that  has  helped  get  the  old  juices 
flowing  as  the  pack  attempts  to  drag  her 
agency  to  Its  knees. 

What  spurs  this  kind  of  attack?  What 
fires  and  focuses  aU  this  energy?  It  may  be 
that  everything  else  U  too  dry  or  boring  to 
bear.  After  all,  leglsUting— ofter  like  admin- 
istering—Is  just  about  the  driest  and  some- 
times dullest  form  of  human  endeavor.  For 
it  consists  of  research,  reading,  reviewing, 
meeting  with  fellow  legislators,  amending, 
searching,  learning,  growing,  determining 
how  to  compromise  an  Issue  without  com- 
promising yourself,  and  in  humility  finding 
how  to  take  a  cnm>b  when  you  can't  get  a 
loaf.  It  Is  not  high  drama. 

But  when  all  of  that  pent-up  frustration 
bom  of  boredom  finds  a  chink  in  the  boiler- 
plate-then haUelujah,  the  chase  is  on!  At 
the  first  mention  of  the  word  "shredder" 
the  old  eyeballs  bulge  and  fangs  come  out. 
With  all  the  gleeful  licking  of  the  chops 
going  on,  and  now  even  a  new  "in"  title 
("Sewergate").  it  Is  sometimes  dlffcult  to  In- 
quire as  to  whether  there  Is  any  reason  or 
balance  or  fairness  lurking  In  the  organiza- 
tion being  assaulted.  Possibly  we  might  con- 
sider taking  a  few  moments  for  a  presenta- 
tion of  "the  other  side." 

The  version  of  recent  agency  history  that 
Is  currently  fashionable  is  that  the  pre-Gor- 
such  EPA  was  a  heady  model  of  efficiency 
and  fairness  ("One  of  the  most  efficient  and 
capable  agencies  of  government,"  according 
to  the  New  York  Times).  Tliat  is  not  the 
EPA  I  remember.  I  recall  an  EPA  that  was 
hopelessly  behind  schedule  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  major  environmental  laws, 
constantly  mired  in  controversy  and  battles 
with  the  states  and  other  branches  of  the 
federal  government,  and  frequently  accused 
of  "anti-business  bias"  in  the  ideological  in- 
terpretation of  scientific  evidence.  It  was  an 
agency  whose  leadership  was  portrayed  as 
being  largely  indifferent  to  the  efficient 
management  of  the  nation's  resources. 

Given  our  national  fiscal  situation,  it  was 
both  necessary  and  inevitable  that  Anne 
Gorsuch  would  be  asked  to  prune  the  EPA 
budget  and  subject  agency  activities  to  a 
more  rigorous  scrutiny  than  they  had  ever 
undergone  before. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  subsequent  changes 
at  EPA  have  been  unwise.  It  Is  difficult  to 
tell  since  there  seems  to  be  such  a  dearth  of 
knowledgeable  and  disinterested  analysis  of 
what  has  really  taken  place.  The  hard-hit- 
ters In  the  Washington  environmental  com- 
munity have  been  unremittingly  hostile  to 
Gorsuch  since  well  before  her  confirmation 
and  have  always  denounced  In  new  hysteri- 
cal tones  virtually  everything  she  has  done. 
Most  of  Gorsuch's  critics  are  simply  so 
pinched  and  shriven  with  bias  and  partisan- 
ship that  they  would  flunk  a  saliva  test. 

The  administrator  of  EPA  has  the  task  of 
trying  to  enforce  some  of  the  most  convolut- 
ed and  ambiguous  statutes  and  regs  ever  en- 
acted. Almost  every  significant  regulatory 
action  she  takes  Is  challenged  In  court— by 
someone.  Not  only  Is  she  subject  to  the  con- 
stant cross  fire  from  the  environmentalists, 
the  business  community  and  Congress,  but 
her  actions  are  under  a  barrage  of  continu- 
ing judicial  review.  The  fact  that  she  Is 
widely  criticized  does  not  succinctly  mean 
that  Anne  Gorsuch  Is  doing  a  miserable  job. 

An  Interesting  example  is  the  criticism 
that  EPA  is  now  getting— from  the  envlron- 
mentallsU,  of  all  people— for  taking  serious- 
ly the  sUtutory  deadlines  for  attainment  of 
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clean  air  standards.  We  now  hear  the  ex- 
traordinary argument  that  these  attain- 
ment dates  really  don't  have  anytiiing  to  do 
with  actual  air  quality— that  the  deadlines 
Congress  fussed,  struggled,  and  busted  its 
fanny  over  a  few  years  ago  don't  apply  out 
there  In  the  real  world.  I  think  Anne  Gor- 
such might  be  forgiven  for  having  the  Im- 
pression that  she  just  can't  win  regardless 
of  what  she  does. 

One  of  the  delightful  ways  for  a  lawmaker 
to  pick  up  a  few  headlines  In  the  old  home- 
town press  is  to  subpoena  Gorsuch  t>efore 
one  of  the  many  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees in  this  place,  whose  staff  spend  an 
inordinate  amount  of  hours  sniffing  out 
subject  matter  that  can  get  'the  boss"  on 
the  tube.  Just  ran  our  a  subpoena  and  have 
Anne  Gorsuch  haul  up  to  the  HUl,  by  pack 
mule  train,  about  750,000  documenU  having 
to  do  with,  say,  Superfund.  It's  a  great  and 
time-honored  game.  But  is  it  always  produc- 
tive? I  think  not. 

The  theory  here,  when  the  fur  begins  to 
fly.  Is  to  get  on  the  "right  side."  Which  side 
is  the  right  side?  Quite  naturally  Its  the  side 
that  makes  you  a  folk  hero  at  home. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  has\c  philos- 
ophy and  style  of  this  administrator  is  less 
pleasing  and  digestible  to  the  environmental 
community  than  that  of  previous  adminis- 
trators. But  I  do  labor  under  the  longstand- 
ing Illusion  that  a  public  official  should  be 
judged  not  on  the  basis  of  clamor  or  conflict 
but  on  the  basis  of  certain  results— in  tiiis 
case,  envlroiunental  quality.  The  truth  is 
that  the  health  of  the  American  people  and 
the  quality  of  their  environment  are  getting 
better,  not  worse.  The  air  and  water  may 
not  be  as  clean  as  we  wish,  but  they  are  emi- 
nently cleaner  than  they  were,  and  show 
continuing  Improvement.  Hazardous  waste 
dumps  are  being  cleaned  up.  No  previous 
EPA  administrator  can  boast  of  that  fact. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  all  actions 
that  Anne  Gorsuch  has  taken  as  administra- 
tor of  EPA.  I've  surely  resisted  some.  I  know 
I  would  have  handled  some  matters  quite 
differently  had  I  been  in  her  shoes— but 
who  of  us  can  object  to  fair  and  informed 
criticism  of  the  record  of  any  public  official? 
What  I  do  not  have  much  stomach  for  is 
the  mindless  antipathy,  the  raging  harass- 
ment and  assertions,  the  blatant  lust  for  the 
"kill"  that  has  been  so  evident  recently. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  reduced  budg- 
ets at  EPA.  This  is  seen  by  some  thoughtful 
people  as  a  lessening  of  the  commitment  to 
clean  up  our  nation.  Is  it?  What  happened 
may  be  something  that  makes  sense.  Law- 
yers were  fired  and  scientists  were  hired. 
Anne  Gorsuch  stated.  "I  don't  need  all  that 
money  for  lawyers  and  litigants  and  bright 
stars  and  fancy  writers  and  papers  peddlers 
and  white  paper  specialists.  Just  give  me 
some  'grinders'  who  can  sit  down  with  the 
deputy,  Jolin  Hernandez,  and  other  scien- 
tists and  crank  out  a  list  of  the  chemicals 
that  cause  difficulties  for  human  beings.  I 
want  to  know  what  they  are,  how  they  can 
be  controUed,  what  we  should  be  up  to.  Let's 
toss  out  the  lawyers,  and  hire  the  scientlste 
and  get  some  rationalization  about  specific 
effect  of  chemicals,"  Makes  sense. 

I  believe  many  of  us  have  finally  plugged 
our  ears  to  the  old  siren  song  of  Washing- 
ton. The  words  and  music  went,  "If  we  only 
had  a  good  chunk  more  money  and  some 
more  good  people,  we  could  do  you  a  tre- 
mendous job."  There  aren't  too  many 
people  left  around  here  pumping  out  that 
guff  any  more  or  buying  It.  Many  see  clearly 
tiiat  we  no  longer  need  lengthy  litigation, 
marvelous  memorandums,  ponderous  tomes. 
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(UstlncUon  pfi  id  uptm  disUnctlon,  and  paral- 
ysis by  analr  is-  Start  walking  the  walk  in- 
stead of  talkii  c  the  talk. 

But  others  itlll  dont  agree.  Seems  every 
time  we  take  a  crack  at  a  responsible 
■mending  or  reauthorintion  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  we  set  letters  ffom  constituent 
iioupB  who  h  vn  been  wired  up  in  a  miasma 
of  misrepresei  itaUon:  "Lay  off  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  sttnpfMi,  or  we'll  tear  your  shorts  off!" 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  clearly  show 
that  the  Amuican  people  want  clean  air 
and  dean  wat  sr  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
I  go  for  that.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
public's  williz  mess  to  pay  should  be  trans- 
lated into  a  1  rllllngness  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  ajend  Itself  goofy  on  environ- 
mental progn  ms.  We  can  have  a  clean  envi- 
ronm«it  and  reduced  budgets  If  appropria- 
tions are  ex]  tended  wisely.  That  is  what 
Anne  Oorsuci's  administrative  efforts  are 
about— the  w1  te  and  thoughtful  use  of  limit- 
ed resources. 

AU  federal  igencies  and  departments  are 
finding  the  i  Ding  tough  in  these  times  of 
tremmdous  leficiU.  Should  EPA  be  ex- 
raopted  from  Ul  economic  constraints  while 
our  right  to  i  ensible  environmental  protec- 
tion is  alread  r  being  maintained  under  cur- 
rent funding  :  evels?  None  of  EPA's  harshest 
critics  has  sh  >wn  that  EPA  has  not  contin- 
ued to  follow  the  law  just  as  set  out  by  Con- 
gress, nor  can  the  critics  show  that  the  envi- 
ronment has  been  degraded,  because  just 
the  opposite  i  i  true. 

"Superfund '  Is  a  case  in  point.  Under  the 
stewardship  >f  Anne  Gorsuch,  EPA  has 
taken  slgnif ic  int  and  effective  actions  to  es- 
tablish priori  Jes  to  clean  up  some  of  the 
worst  dump  iltes  in  the  nation.  Some  will 
argue  that  litigation  is  preferable  to  any 
out-of-court  lettlements.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  ei  ch  case  litigated  costs  the  tax- 
payers hundieds  ot  thousands  of  dollars 
while  always  delaying  the  actual  cleanup. 
Out-of-court  ;  lettlements  are  not  intrinsical- 
ly evil. 

So.  what  the  hell  have  they  been  doing 
over  there?  Well,  EPA  has  been  active  in  re- 
ducing the  bicklog  of  state  Implementation 
plans  ( plans  Irequired  of  the  states  before 
environment^  protection  strategies  can  be 
approved  by  !EPA).  This  bacUog  has  been 
reduced  by  9^  percent  under  Anne  Gorsuch. 

Through  nanagement  streamlining,  the 
requested  bu<  Iget  reduction  of  50  percent  in 
1982  has  not  prevented  the  EPA  from  pro- 
posing 14  eflluent  guidelines  and  promul- 
gating 12  of  t  hose— when  before  this  admin- 
istration cane  on  the  scene  only  one  was 
birthed  after  an  investment  of  more  than 
$100  million.  Por  the  very  first  time,  EPA  is 
on  track  with  court-ordered  deadlines.  Is 
this  not  responsible  action?  One  would 
think  so. 

The  backl  )g  of  overdue  decisions  on 
chemical  tes  ing  has  been  reduced  by  25 
percent.  Baci  Jogged  applications  for  pesti- 
cide registrations  have  been  reduced  by  97 
percent  and  i  se  permit  delays  reduced  by  83 
percent.  The  backlog  on  grants  and  other 
resistance  agreements  has  been  reduced  by 
95  percent.  The  clogging  of  unresolved 
audits  has  dr  )pped  from  653  to  5  during  the 
past  18  mon;hs.  And  if  one  examines  the 
actual  record .  acid  rain  research  levels  have 
Increased— CO  ntrary  to  the  comments  of  the 
critics. 

As  chaimu  a  of  the  subcommittee  on  nu- 
clear regulat  on.  I  observe  EPA's  Office  of 
Radiation  Pr  tgrams.  That  office  has  accom- 
plished muct  since  Anne  Gorsuch  and  John 
Hemandes  U  ok  charge.  It  has  really  zeroed 
in  on  its  mision  of  establishing  environ- 


mental staiMlards  for  a  variety  of  activities 
In  the  nuclear  field,  many  of  which  were 
hopeleaaly  behind  schedule  and  had.  prior 
to  Gorsuch's  arrival,  been  but  "pacing 
items"  for  the  regulatory  programs  of  other 
federal  and  state  departments  and  agencies. 
This  re-emphasis  of  ORP's  mission  might 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  EPA  in  the  nuclear  field. 

EPA  has  also  proposed  standards  for  high- 
level  waste  repositories,  an  issue  that  the 
agency  had  been  grappling  with  for  an  ex- 
traordinary period  of  time.  These  standards, 
once  adopted,  will  be  incorporated  Into  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  high-level  waste  re- 
pository programs. 

Final  standards  for  Inactive  uraniiun 
mining  and  milling  activities,  which  were  re- 
cently promulgated  by  EPA,  wUl  allow  DOE 
to  move  forward  In  Its  cleanup  program  for 
these  inactive  sites.  Standards  in  numerous 
other  areas  related  to  the  nuclear  field  have 
shown  great  progress  since  Gorsuch  took 
over  the  shop,  including  standards  for  active 
uranium  mill  taUings  sites  that  EPA  in  the 
past  had  failed  to  promulgate,  even  in  the 
face  of  a  statutory  congressional  mandate. 

Because  enforcement  and  implementation 
of  clean  air  programs  are  two  of  the  EPA's 
most  important  responsibilities,  virtually  no 
funding  reductions  have  been  proposed  in 
those  areas.  Research  support  for  national 
hazardous  air  emission  standards  has  in- 
creased by  $1.3  million  to  ensure  their 
timely  completion.  The  enforcement  effort 
continues  at  the  same  funding  levels  as 
fiscal  1983.  and  EPA  is  maintaining  its  focus 
on  the  most  significant  violators,  which  in- 
clude those  tampering  with  auto  pollution 
equipment  and  the  large  industrial  pollut- 
ers. The  17-percent  reduction  In  state  grants 
in  this  area  is  based  on  EPA's  belief  that  im- 
provements in  federal  and  state  operations 
will  enable  sUtes  to  operate  effectively  with 
a  reduction  in  the  federal  share  of  the  total 
resource  support. 

Acid  rain  research  will  Increase  by  $1.5 
million  to  a  total  of  $14  million.  Total  gov- 
ernment-wide funding  for  acid  rain  will  be 
$27.6  million,  an  increase  of  $4.3  million 
over  the  past  fiscal  year.  Quality  assurance 
efforts  will  get  a  $1.3  million  injection. 

There  was  an  increase  of  nearly  $1  million 
for  improving  toxic  risk  assessments.  Total 
health  effect  studies  will  be  funded  at  an  In- 
creased level  of  $51  million,  an  increase  felt 
necessary  to  continue  to  protect  the  health 
of  American  people. 

The  most  diligently  ignored  factor  in 
EPA's  budget  is  the  increase  in  funding  for 
Superfund  by  48  percent— and  increases  in 
resources  for  site  cleanup  by  nearly  55  per- 
cent. If  numbers  alone  are  the  game,  then 
know  that  in  1982  EPA  obligated  81  percent 
of  all  the  fimds  appropriated  In  this  pro- 
gram—including obligation  of  90  percent  of 
all  waste-site  cleanup  funds.  In  1984.  EPA 
will  be  expanding  the  number  of  sites  where 
response  actions  will  be  conducted. 

The  EPA  budget  proposals  for  1984  de- 
serve sensible  analysis  and  not  ridicule.  The 
proposals  for  both  1982  and  1983  have  re- 
sulted in  envlronmental>4>rogre8s.  Programs 
that  were  dormant  are  now  productive.  Sav- 
ings of  nearly  $200  million  over  the  1981  ap- 
propriations are  to  be  achieved  while  the 
EPA  continues  environmental  progress 
through  a  series  of  actions:  tuldresslng  a 
growing  number  of  the  most  dangerous  haz- 
ardous waste  sites:  improving  management 
of  our  basic  regulatory  process  in  the  EPA 
such  as  In  the  toxic  new  source  performance 
standards,  effluent  guidelines  and  pesticides 


programs,  and  basic  and  esMntial  regulatory 
reform  ef f erts  that  have  enabled  the  agency 
to  implement  statutory  responslbUltlea  in  a 
much  more  sensible  and  effective  manner. 

We  hear  much  about  the  add  rain  issue— 
and  should.  We  hear  the  EPA  may  be  "staU- 
ing."  prolonging  research  efforts  as  a  means 
of  redudng  any  chances  for  successful  add 
rain  legislation.  Yet  there  are  (believe  it  or 
not!)  professional  sdentlsts  at  EPA— career 
people— who  survive  all  of  the  changes  in 
administration  throughout  the  years.  The 
criticism  leveled  at  EPA  is  a  whack  in  the 
chops  to  these  dedicated  scientists  and  their 
objective  work,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  po- 
litically appointed  administrators.  The  real 
truth  is  that  Congress  does  need  more  infor- 
mation on  acid  rain— regardless  of  the  lack 
of  House  action  or  the  recent  action  taken 
by  the  Senate.  EPA  has  been  responding  to 
this  need  for  more  information  and  will  cer- 
tainly continue  to  do  so.  Congress  does  need 
some  more  Information  on  things  like:  the 
buffering  capacity  of  different  soils;  the  ef- 
fects of  oxidant  catalysis;  the  role  of  long- 
range  transport;  the  efficacy  of  different 
control  strategies;  and  the  effects  of  wind- 
blown alkaline  dust  on  acid  rain  formation. 
EPA  Is  not  stalling  on  the  acid  rain  issue. 
Instead.  Congress  is  severely  reined  In  by  a 
lack  of  finite  knowledge  about  the  cause- 
and-effect  relationships  of  different  Indus- 
trial control  strategies.  Congress  should 
take  the  rap  on  inaction  and  stalling  on  acid 
rain,  not  EPA. 

Notice,  too,  that  when  persons  have  ex- 
pressed to  Aiuie  Gorsuch  that  something 
might  be  awry,  or  that  sly  trickery  is  afoot, 
or  that  the  sneak  thieves  are  in  full  flight  or 
that  the  shredder  has  shorted  out— or  when 
they  say  RiU  Lavelle  shouldn't  be  working 
here,  or  that  she  should,  or  that  Hugh 
Kaufman  shouldn't  be  here,  or  that  he 
should— all  of  those  mumblings,  memos  and 
meanderings  get  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  seems  like  a  good  place 
to  report  charges  of  wrongdoing.  If  things 
are  really  out  of  whack,  it  will  come  out  in 
the  wash. 

And  finally— isn't  It  Interesting  how  "the 
observers"  seem  to  foster  preconceived  no- 
tions about  this  administration  and  the  en- 
vironment? I  would  hope  we  might  dispel 
one  notion— that  the  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  public  health  and  safety  is 
solely  in  the  domain  of  those  of  the  other 
political  faith.  Check  out  the  record  of  the 
Republican  Senate  and  a  Democratic  House 
and  review  the  number  of  envlromnentally 
responsible  bills  that  have  been  passed  by 
those  bodies  and  praised  by  the  President  as 
he  signed  them  into  law— endangered  spe- 
cies, barrier  Islands  and  nuclear  waste  legis- 
lation to  mention  but  three. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  us  all— con- 
gresspersons,  "the  observers"  and  the  public 
we  serve  to  consider  again  the  words  of 
Edmund  Burke:  "Those  who  would  carry 
the  great  public  schemes  must  be  proof 
against  the  most  fatiguing  delays,  the  most 
mortifying  disappointments,  the  most 
shocking  insults  and  worst  of  all— the  pre- 
sumptlous  Judgment  of  the  ignorant  beyond 
their  design."* 


OP 
OP 


SIXTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
ESTONIA'S  PROCLAMATION 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President, 
Thxirsday,  on  February  24,  the  Esto- 
nian Community  of  Detroit  gathered 
to  commemorate  the  65th  anniversary 
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of  Estonia's  Proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence. Estonian-Americans  all  over 
the  United  SUtes  took  time  to  reflect 
on  the  significance  of  the  event,  but 
ai«n  to  bring  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Estonians  enjoyed  independence  for 
only  a  brief  moment  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Estonian  community  in  Detroit  to  be 
read  at  their  gathering  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKO. 

The  letter  follows: 

Febroart  27, 1983. 

ESTONIAJf  C0»O«miTY  OF  DrTROrT, 

c/0  Mr.  Raimond  TrxiUa,  Oak  Park,  Michi- 
gan. 

DsAK  FamiDs:  Once  again  you  are  gather- 
ing to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia. 

It  is  now  65  years  since  that  day.  February 
24,  1918.  when  the  people  of  Estonia  estab- 
lished an  independent  government.  And,  the 
people  of  Estonia  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace 
and  freedom  but  It  was  all  too  brief. 

Forty-three  years  ago.  in  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  occupied  Estonia,  and  It,  along  with 
Lithuania  and  Latvia,  became  a  captive 
nation.  To  this  day,  Estonia  lives  under  the 
oppressive  heel  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  this  day,  therefore,  as  on  similar  days 
every  year,  we  pause  to  remember  the  past 
and  Its  glorious  history— to  think  of  the 
present  and  how  we  can  help  our  fellow 
human  beings  everywhere — and  to  dream  of 
the  future,  when  Estonia,  and  all  captive  na- 
tions will  once  again  be  free.  The  battle  will 
not  end  until  all  such  nations  regain  their 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

In  the  meantime.  1  know  that  you  will 
continue  to  be  the  watchdogs  in  this  coun- 
try of  your  culture,  traditions  and  customs 
and  continue  to  maintain  your  strong  identi- 
fication with  your  roots  and  your  sense  of 
conununity.  America  is  enriched  by  your 
presence. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you 
today  to  personally  express  my  thoughts  to 
you.  I  wish  you  well  in  all  your  endeavors 
and  look  forward  to  a  long  association  with 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Carl  Levin.* 


AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR  IS 
IMPERATIVE 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  White  House  announced  that 
Congress  will  be  urged  to  supply  an 
additional  $60  million  in  aid  to  EI  Sal- 
vador for  1983.  President  Reagan  is  re- 
questing this  emergency  military  as- 
sistance to  coimter  leftist  guerrillas 
who  continue  to  gain  strength  in  that 
country.  I  believe  that  it  is  extremely 
important  the  El  Salvador  receive  this 
aid  as  soon  as  possible.  On  Monday  of 
this  week,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Nestor  Sanchez,  said  the 
army  had  less  than  a  30-day  supply  of 
ammunition.  Furthermore,  our  own 
security  is  inescapably  linked  to  the 
security  of  oiu-  allies  and  trading  part- 
ners. 

On  the  other  side,  the  guerrillas  con- 
tinue to  be  well  equipped  both  from 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  I  might  point  out 
that  whereas  the  United  States  de- 


votes 3  percent  of  its  security  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America,  the  Soviet 
Union  spends  8  percent.  United  States 
inability— or  unwillingness— to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Salvadoran  Government 
wiU  simply  strengthen  the  Nlcaraguan 
and  Cuban  position  in  the  region. 

BCr.  President,  the  real  issue  is 
whether  the  United  States  will,  for  ob- 
vious national  interest,  develop  a 
policy  of  commitment  to  ensure  the 
future  of  democracy  in  El  Salvador. 
Failure  to  grant  El  Salvador  these  ad- 
ditional fimds  would  again  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  is  not 
willing  to  defend  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy against  a  determined  and  pro- 
gramed international  Commimist  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  President,  in  dealing  with  El  Sal- 
vador it  is  essential  to  recall  March  28, 
1982.  when  one  of  the  highest  voter 
turnouts  ever  in  the  history  of  demo- 
cratic elections  occurred.  Despite 
death  threats  by  the  FDR  guerrilla 
group,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
Salvadoran  voters  went  to  the  polls. 
The  United  States  cannot  ignore  this 
remarkable  exercise  in  democracy. 

This  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
analyzing  the  pressure  by  some  ele- 
ments in  this  country  to  force  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  into  a  dialog 
with  the  FDR  to  reach  a  ix>litical  solu- 
tion. I  am  opposed  to  soiy  negotiations 
of ^  this  nature.  The  FDR  refused  to 
participate  in  the  last  elections.  Thus, 
negotiations  would  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  voice  and  spirit  of  the 
March  28  elections,  and  could  give  the 
FDR  a  role  in  the  government  which 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  earn 
through  the  democratic  process. 

Those  arguing  for  dialog  still  have 
not  recognized  nor  accepted  the  FDR 
for  what  it  is— or  for  what  it  repre- 
sents. Neither  by  fact  nor  history  have 
they  won  any  popular  internal  support 
for  their  cause.  The  FDR  has  been 
able  to  survive  partially  due  to  the 
well-orchestrated  propaganda  machine 
available  to  them  within  the  United 
States.  The  dally  destruction  of  public 
and  private  property  caused  by  the 
FDR  clearly  affects  all  Salvadorans' 
livelihood,  their  right  to  work,  to  move 
freely  about  their  coxmtry,  and  to 
enjoy  such  basic  necessities  as  medi- 
cine, education,  and  food.  By  ignoring 
the  violations  of  human  rights  com- 
mitted by  the  FDR.  as  well  as  other 
guerrilla  groups,  we  provide  Justifica- 
tion for  treason  instead  of  helping  de- 
velop the  necessary  democratic  solu- 
tion. 

The  unmistakable  conclusion  from 
the  analysis  of  the  March  28  results 
and  the  nature  of  the  FDR  is  that  our 
Government  must  support  the  exist- 
ing legally  and  democratically  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador. We  must  make  it  clear  to  our 
friends  in  that  country  that  we  reject 
the  principles  of  the  FDR  as  anti- 
democratic. We  must  insist  that  the 


FDR  reject  terrorism  and  seek  accept- 
ance through  the  democratic  process. 
Only  when  thiese  steps  are  taken  will  it 
be  feasible  to  expect  the  Salvadorans 
to  l9e  able  to  participate  in  true  negoti- 
ations for  the  conditional  surrender  of 
the  FDR.  providing  giiarantees  of  life 
and  future  participation  in  the  society. 

Mr.  President,  economically  El  Sal- 
vador cannot  support  itself.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  record  as  the  most 
productive  country  in  the  region  with 
the  least  natural  resources  will  be 
reaffirmed  once  peace  is  established. 
In  the  short  term,  though,  they  need 
our  help.  Aid  to  En  Salvador  in  the 
past,  though  limited,  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal.  Political  plural- 
ism, a  legally  elected  government  and 
widespread  social  awareness  all  have 
emerged  to  alleviate  the  anarchy  and 
turmoU  which  plagued  that  country 
before  the  United  States  began  provid- 
ing assistance. 

El  Salvador  is  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  further  progress  depends 
on  our  ability  to  support  it  in  stopping 
those  who  have  declared  themselves 
diametrically  opposed  to  our  values. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  act  quickly  on  sending  emer- 
gency military  aid  to  our  friends  in  El 
Salvador.  This  action  is  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  El  Salvador,  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and.  indeed,  to 
the  entire  hemisphere.* 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  a  resolu- 
tion issued  by  the  American  Physical 
Society,  the  main  society  of  American 
physicists.  Among  the  organization's 
members  are  some  of  the  scientists 
who  developed  the  first  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  many  of  those  who  now  make 
such  weapons  in  our  national  laborato- 
ries. The  resolution  was  authored  by 
five  of  this  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished scientists:  Hans  Bethe.  Her- 
bert York.  Sidney  DreU.  Wolfgang 
Panofsky.  and  Marvin  Goldberger. 

This  fall,  millions  of  Americans 
voted  for  the  nuclear  freeze.  The  mo- 
mentimi  of  the  freeze  movement,  and 
the  seriousness  of  American  concern 
for  arms  control,  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  prestigious  profession- 
als most  involved  in  the  technical  as- 
pects of  oiu-  nuclear  capability.  These 
professionals  have  concluded  that 
enough  Is  enough,  that  efforts  to 
bottle  the  nuclear  genie  need  more  of 
a  sense  of  urgency.  Their  resolution 
calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress—together with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Soviet  Union- to  intensify 
efforts  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  by  negotiating  a  verifiable  arms 
control  agreement;  by  inhibiting  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons; by  banning  weapons  testing, 
weapons  in  space,  and  tactical  weap- 
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To  initiate  serious  negotiations  to  ban  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  In  all  environ- 
ments for  all  times  as  called  for  in  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.* 
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PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
38<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  In  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  Information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  the  notifications  which 
have  been  received. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Detense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  1. 1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-00099/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-20,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Indonesia  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$26  million.  Shortly  sJter  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely,  Philip  C.  Cast. 

Director. 

Transiottal  No.  83-20 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36<b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Indonesia. 
(11)  Total  Estimated  value: 

rnaions 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $24 

Other 2 

Total 26 

<  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: One  hundred  fifty  thousand  105mm 
cartridges  without  fuzes  for  howitzers. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UCP). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31, 1982. 

(vill)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  1. 1983. 

PoucY  Justification 

INDONESIA— lOSMM  CARTRIDGES 

The  Government  of  Indonesia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  one  hundred  fifty 
thousand  105mm  cartridges  without  fuzes 


for  howitzers  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $36 
mUlion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
and  strategically  important  country  in  East 
Asia. 

These  cartridges  virlll  be  used  with  the 
howitzers  puchased  to  upgrade  Indonesian 
artillery  forces  as  the  primary  field  artillery 
of  the  Indonesian  Army. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  govern- 
ment-owned, contractor-operated  Kansas 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  of  Parsons, 
Kansas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wiU  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  UJS. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  In- 
donesia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  1,  1983. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-00300/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  C^hairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
l>orting  requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-21,  concerning 
the   Department   of   the   Navy's   proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $31 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely,  philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  83-21 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(11)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUioru 

Major  Defense  Equipment  ■ $0 

Other 31 

Total 31 

"  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: This  case  provides  for  an  amendment 
adding  $31  million  to  an  existing  agreement 
valued  at  $49  million  for  a  total  of  $80  mil- 
lion worth  of  follow-on  technical  support 
for  the  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (RAI. 
amendment  1). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  1. 1983.  

Policy  Justification 
saudi  arabia— pollow-on  technical  support 
The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested an  amendment  adding  $31  million 
to  an  existing  agreement  valued  at  $49  mil- 
lion worth  of  follow-on  technical  support 
for  the  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces  (RSNF). 
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This  sale  ia  consistent  with  the  sUted  UJ3. 
policy  of  assisting  friendly  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the 
transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continued  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  im- 
prove the  security  of  the  country  through 
modernisation  of  its  naval  forces.  In  a  re- 
gional context,  enhancement  of  the  defen- 
sive capabilities  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  also 
contribute  to  overall  Middle  East  security 
and  sUbllity. 

The  United  SUtes  Lb  assisting  Saudi 
Arabia  in  enlarging  and  improving  its  naval 
force  through  the  Saudi  Naval  Expansion 
Program  (SNEP).  This  program  began  in 
1972  and  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the 
mid  1980's.  The  SNEP  includes  the  purchase 
of  29  ships  and  craft  plus  the  supporting 
shore  facilities,  equipment,  logistical  sup- 
port, and  training.  This  sale  will  provide  for 
the  follow-on  technical  support  essential  to 
effective  operations  of  the  RSNF. 

This  sale  of  follow-on  technical  support 
will  not  Introduce  a  new  military  capabUlty 
into  the  region  nor  will  it  affect  the  basic 
military  balance  in  the  region. 

The  follow-on  technical  support  will  be 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  There  will  be  no 
prime  contractor. 

ImplemenUtion  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION. 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
imder  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  imderstand- 
Ing,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Re<x)rd  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  March  1,  1983. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  preliminary  noti- 
fication at  the  offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD- 
427. 

The  notification  follows: 


Defense  Sacuamr  Assistance  Aobnct, 

Waihington,  D.C,  March  1, 1983. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00415/83ct 
Dr.  Hans  BnnRNDUK. 

Pro/estioruU  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
ForeUm  Relations,   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18  Febru- 
ary 1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director.m 


HIGH-TECH— NO  PANACEA 
•  Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
during  recent  montiis  we  have  been  in- 
undated with  stories  aljout  the  value 
of  high  technology  to  the  UJ5.  econo- 
my. This  economic  revolution  is 
claimed  by  some  to  be  the  salvation  of 
our  depressed  economy  and  a  certain 
ciu^  for  our  excessive  unemployment. 
As  a  result  of  this  high-tech  hype  and 
the  dazzling  success  stories  from  Sili- 
con Valley,  we  have  become  partially 
blinded  to  the  imderlying  economic  re- 
ftlitics  W6  £&cc 

High  technology  is  vitally  important 
to  our  national  economy  and  we 
should  aggressively  promote  its  devel- 
opment, but  it  is  not  a  panacea  for  the 
serious  economic  ills  of  America.  In 
our  scramble  to  assist  these  new  indus- 
tries, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
value  and  necessity  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries. These  so-called  "smokestack"  in- 
dustries—steel, automobiles,  heavy 
manufacturing,  and  coal— have  been 
the  foundation  of  oiu-  economic 
strength  and  must  continue  to  be  for 
years  to  come. 

The  limitations  of  the  new  high-tech 
industries  were  clearly  revealed  in  two 
recent  articles  in  the  Washington  Post 
which  dealt  with  the  annoimcement. 
by  Atari,  to  fire  one-quarter— 1,700— of 
its  U.S.  work  force  in  order  to  shift 
production  to  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan. 

One  of  the  articles  pointed  out  that 
this  production  shift: 
follows  the  pattern  of  consumer  electronics 
items  such  as  watches  and  television 

And  went  on  to  state  that: 

The  announcement  of  the  move  and  the 
large  layoff  Is  boimd  to  raise  questions 
about  projections  that  jobs  lost  in  the 
foundries  and  auto  plants  can  be  replaced 
easily  by  jobs  In  high  technology  Industries 
and  that  high-tech  industries  can  perserve 
the  U.S.  position  In  international  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  na- 
tional economic  policy  must  be  a  bal- 
anced one  which  recognizes  the  value 
and  importance  of  basic  industries  as 
well  as  high-technology  industries. 
Without  such  a  balanced  policy,  I  fear 


that  we  will  tend  to  disregard  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  basic  indus- 
tries. As  we  all  Icnow,  many  of  these 
industries  currenUy  are  fighting  to  say 
alive  and  will  require  our  long-term 
support  and  assistance.  I,  for  one.  am 
not  ready  to  relinquish  these  indus- 
tries to  our  foreign  competition,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  have  almost 
14  million  Americans  out  of  work. 

I  ask  that  both  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Washington  Post  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Wednesday. 
Feb.  23. 1983] 

Atari  To  Pike  1.700.  Shift  Plants  to  Asia 

(By  Martha  U.  Hamilton) 

Atari  Inc.,  the  video  game  and  home  com- 
puter manufacturer  that  has  sometimes 
been  used  to  symbolize  America's  employ- 
ment future  in  high-technology  jobs,  said 
yesterday  it  will  fire  nearly  a  quarter  of  its 
U.S.  work  force  In  a  shift  of  Atari's  manu- 
facturing operations  overseas. 

Atari  said  that  1.700  workers  In  California 
will  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  compa- 
ny's decision  to  shift  production  from 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan.  The  layoffs  will  be  phased  In  from 
now  to  June  or  July  with  600  workers  out  of 
a  job  yesterday. 

The  production  move  comes  only  weeks 
after  Atari's  parent,  Warner  Commimlca- 
tlons,  reported  lower-than-expected  earn- 
ings for  1982  for  its  consumer  electronics  di- 
vision. 

Analysts  said  the  production  shift,  which 
follows  the  pattern  of  consumer  electronics 
items  such  as  watches  and  television,  results 
from  economic  pressures  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive home  computer  and  video  games  In- 
dustries. Atari  said  yesterday  it  Is  designed 
"to  reduce  escalating  manufacturing 
costs"— such  as  labor,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  regulatory  costs. 

The  announcement  of  the  move  and  the 
large  layoff  is  bound  to  raise  questions 
about  projections  that  jobs  lost  in  the 
foundries  and  auto  plants  can  be  replaced 
easily  by  jobs  In  high  technology  Industries 
and  that  high-tech  Industries  can  preserve 
the  U.S.  position  in  international  trade. 

"It  clearly  indicated  that  the  high-tech 
firms  are  also  moving  abroad  and  that  they 
are  no  guarantee  for  absorbing  the  nation's 
jobless,"  said  Rudy  Oswald,  director  of  re- 
seareh  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  value  of  high  technology  in  America's 
future  has  been  espoused  by  a  group  that 
has  been  dubbed  the  "Atari  Democrats," 
who  advocate  shifting  resources  away  from 
declining  Indtistries,  such  as  steel  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturing.  Into  the  high  tech- 
nology and  service  Industries  where  growth 
Is  expected  to  occtir. 

President  Reagan,  too,  echoed  some  of 
those  sentiments  In  his  SUte  of  the  Union 
speech,  earning  for  himself  the  label  "Atari 
Republican"— a  Ubel  likely  to  be  revised  as 
a  result  of  yesterday's  announcement. 

Atari  has  said  that  financial  consideration 
dictate  that  some  of  Its  production  l)e 
moved  abroad.  "Our  computer  production 
costs  will  go  down  dramatically  in  1983," 
John  Cavalier,  president  of  Atari's  Home 
Computer  division,  Is  quoted  In  Electronic 
News,  a  trade  publication. 

Atari  already  manufactures  some  video 
games  In  Taiwan  and  in  Limerick,  Ireland. 
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Intenrtewed  ly  Uiat  mmutatt  at  the  Con- 
ram«'  Beetn  nta  Show.  OavaUo-  noted 
that  "these  «e  «  no  lAtaril  ooiaputen  man- 
ufaetured  offfel  tore  in  1963.  There  will  be  a 
■igniflcaot  pe  ventace  manufactured  olf • 
■hore  In  1983.'  In  fact,  an  Atari  apokeaman 
aald  ywlfirtiy  virtually  all  lU  home  com- 
puten  will  be  i  lanuf  actured  abroad. 

[VtoiB  the '  l^aahington  Poet.  Sunday, 
Peb.  27.  19831 

F  lAOIU  FaOHTIKB 
ATASl'a  B0A1  TOBX  nXUSTKATB  flAWS  IH 

Bias  -ncB  joa  bolutiom 
(By  li  ^rtha  M.  Hamilton) 
Politically,  iitarl  symbollied  the  notion 
that  hlch-tech  K>lo«y  employment  could  re- 
place  Joba  lost  in  the  United  SUtes  in  basic 
industries— thi  t  gleaming  factories  in  the 
Silkon  Valley  of  California  could  absorb 
workers  from  the  devasUted  industrial 
"ruat  bowl." 

"Atari  Demo  :rats"  was  the  label  hung  on 
Demoormts  who  advocated  more  emphasis 
on  developing  Jobs  and  international  trade 
throuch  high  technology  industries.  And 
when  Presiden  t  Reagan  touted  the  role  of 
high-technokx  y  in  America's  future  In  his 
State  of  the  \  nion  address,  he  earned  the 
label  "Atari  R<  publican." 

As  a  result,  the  announcement  last  week 
by  home-comi  uter  and  video-game  manu- 
facturer Atari,  a  division  of  Warner  Commu- 
nications Inc..  that  it  was  firing  a  quarter  of 
its  UA  workf  >rce  and  shifting  producUon 
overseas  seemed  an  ironic  blow  to  the 
notion  that  hi|  h-tech  Jobs  might  be  waiting 
for  laid-of f  aut  >mobile  and  steel  workers. 

But  some  e<  onomlsts  and  "Atari  Demo- 
crats" disputec  that  conclusion  and  suggest- 
ed that  what  li  tppened  to  Atari  reveals  how 
mi«i»*H<ny  a  si  nple.  catchy  phrase  can  be  in 
a  debate  over  a  subject  as  complex  as  the 
nature  of  Amei  lea's  Industrial  future. 

For  one  thin  ;.  but  the  time  Atari  decided 
to  depart  thes^  shores  and  leave  1.700  work- 
ers behind,  its;  video  games  and  home  com- 
puters were  n^  longer  high  technology.  So 
rapid  is  the  evolution  in  consumer  electron- 
ty's  "gee  whiz"  can  be  trans- 
I  into  today's  "ho  hum." 
happening  here  is  the  in- 
said  Max  Dormer,  a  re- 
at  the  Harvard  business 
consultant  to  the  American 
Electronics  As  ociation.  "Some  fields  which 
have  been  cliarly  high  technology  have 
into  mass  market  standard 
The  technology  of  a  typi- 
cal $800  personal  computer  is,  in  the  spec- 
trum of  time,  I  o  more  sophisticated  than  an 
electronic  wat^h  or  a  hand-held  calculator 
in  1979. 

When  such  k  change  occiira  manufactur- 
ing becomes  "i  lore  cost  driven  than  techno- 
logieally  drive  i."  he  noted.  Manufacturers 
of  virtually  ev(  ry  consumer-electronics  item, 
as  well  as  ma  tuf  acturers  of  textiles  and  a 
boat  of  other  I  terns,  have  looked  to  overseas 
manufaeturlni  as  a  way  to  reduce  coats. 

As  far  as  m  }vlng  a  labor-intensive  manu- 
facturing fadl  Ity  to  the  Far  East.  Atari  U 
johiyiy-oome-lately,"  said  Harry 
a  Arm  that  specializes  in  es- 
operations.  Joint  ven- 
turea  and  marteting  plans  for  U.S.  firms. 

manuf4ctiue  of  integrated  circuits, 
create  today's  electronics 
products.  bet4°  moving  to  Taiwan,  South 
Korea  and  Bi  igapore  about  IS  years  ago. 
Approximate!]  90  to  95  percent  of  the  semi- 
cmduetor  ind  istry's  assembly  work  is  done 
overseas,  aocoi  ding  to  industry  officials. 
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"That  ended  up  creating  a  lot  more  Jobs  in 
the  high-tech  area  in  the  VS.  because  it  ex- 
panded the  markets  for  those  products." 
Sello  said.  "It's  been  a  striking  growth.  It 
kept  the  VS.  companies  competitive  and  al- 
lowed them  to  grow." 

The  basic  argument  of  those  who  see  no 
reason  for  gloom  in  the  Atari  news  is  that  it 
makes  sense  to  allow  industries  that  require 
low-level  skills  and  in  which  labor  costs  play 
a  major  role  to  shift  overseas.  When  U.S. 
firms  move  production  abroad,  they  are  able 
to  keep  their  market  share,  which  In  turn 
allows  more  investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment and  permits  American  industry 
to  keep  moving  toward  Industrial  frontiers, 
according  to  advocates  of  such  a  view. 

According  to  Donner,  the  Atari  move  is  ac- 
tually promising.  "It's  very  encouraging 
that  people  are  catching  on  to  it  as  early  as 
they  are  here,  as  opposed  to  with  color  tele- 
vision and  electronic  watches."  he  said.  "By 
the  time  the  color-television  industry  moved 
to  a  global  manufacturing  strategy  with 
Zenith  and  RCA  looking  at  manufacturing 
abroad.  85  percent  of  the  other  U.S.  manu- 
facturers had  already  gone  out  of  business, 
and  there  weren't  any  jobs  at  all." 

"We're  seeing  the  creation  of  all  sorts  of 
companies  that  didn't  exist  10  years  ago  and 
are  now  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange," 
said  Rep.  Tim  Wirth  (D-Colo.),  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  so^alled  Atari 
Democrats. 

The  label  "contains  a  couple  of  ramifica- 
tions that  are  very  unfortuiuite  and  very 
wrong."  said  Wirth.  who  said  that  the  term 
suggests  a  narrow  focus  on  electronics  and 
implies  such  Democrats  are  writing  off  basic 
industries.  Not  true,  said  Wirth. 

As  Jobs  disappear,  as  they  did  last  week  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  when  Atari  aruiounced  its 
move,  other  jobs  are  created.  "There  are 
kinds  of  other  things  going  on  in  the  econo- 
my which  are  very  exciting  and  very  chal- 
lenging," he  said.  That  "argues  very  strong- 
ly for  continuing  the  development  of  the 
new  frontiers  of  industry  in  this  country. 
We  do  not  live  in  a  static  economy,"  Wirth 
said. 

Even  so,  assuming  that  Jobs  will  continue 
to  be  produced  at  the  shifting  frontiers  of 
high  technology,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  they  will  be  produced  in  sufficient 
niunbers  and  whether  the  workers  looking 
for  jobs  will  mesh  with  those  available. 

Electronics  manufacturing  is  moving 
abroad,  a  shift  created  not  just  by  lower 
labor  costs  but  also  because  the  relative 
strength  of  the  dollar  makes  it  cheaper  to 
produce  overseas,  AFL-CIO  research  direc- 
tor Rudy  Oswald  noted.  Other  high-technol- 
ogy fields,  such  as  bioengineerlng,  employ 
relatively  few.  scientifically-trained  workers. 

"The  number  of  high-technology  jobs  will 
be  very  small,"  Oswald  said.  "It  certainly 
won't  take  care  of  12  million  unemployed,  or 
even  the  l.S  million  annual  net  growth  in 
the  labor  force  in  the  next  five  years,"  he 
said. 

"I  think  the  fact  that  Atari  Is  moving  so 
many  Jobs  overseas  is  good  evidence  of  the 
reality  that  the  choice  is  not  between  high- 
tech  and  smokestack  industries, "  said  Har- 
vard economist  Robert  B.  Reich.  A  promi- 
nent economic  adviser  to  Democratic  candi- 
dates. Reich  said  the  move  indicates  that 
"the  lowest  skill  ends  in  every  industry  are 
going  to  move  abroad." 

As  a  result,  for  competitive  survival,  he 
said,  the  United  SUtes  must  train  iU  work- 
ers for  what  Reich  calls  "the  highest  value- 
added  segments  in  all  industries." 

Eventually  all  the  low-skilled,  routine  Jobs 
in  every  industry  will  be  shifted  overseas. 


Reich  said.  "But  in  every  Induatry 
highly  skilled  Joba  entailing  precision  engi- 
neering, or  maintenance  of  sophisticated 
machines  or  custom  design  and  fabrication" 
will  remain,  he  said.  "We  need  to  move  into 
those  niches  because  those  will  be  the  in- 
dustries of  the  future."  he  said.  "Potentially 
there  is  a  lot  of  employment." 

Some  low-skill  workers  will  still  find  some 
jobs.  Reich  and  others  said.  Donner  said 
that  estimates  are  that  every  high-technolo- 
gy Job  creates  3.4  to  eight  Jobs  in  support  in- 
dustries. "They  are  in  unglamorous  things, 
such  as  custodial  jobs,  clerical  work  in  ac- 
counting firms,  legal  services,  trade  and 
banldng-related  work."  he  said. 

Jobs  in  such  service  industries,  which  al- 
ready employ  a  large  percentage  of  the 
workforce,  will  never  be  lost  because  they 
must  be  close  to  the  customer,  Reich  noted. 
A  McDonald's  in  Taiwan  is  no  good  to  cus- 
tomers in  Takoma  Park.  "Unfortunately, 
there  is  not  a  lot  of  future  in  those  jobs  in 
terms  of  advancement.  Job  security  and  just 
real  income,"  he  said. 

Many  assembly-line  workers  and  others  in 
routine  manufacturing  jobs  can  be  success- 
fully trained  for  Jobs  that  require  a  higher 
level  of  skills,  he  said. 

Companies  themselves  will  do  the  training 
required  for  the  more  skilled  Jobs,  according 
to  Reich.  At  least  they  will  if  they  use  the 
savings  realized  from  moving  manufacturing 
abroad  to  create  a  different  kind  of  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

"The  Issue  is  not  moving  abroad,"  he  said. 
"The  central  issue  is  whether  they  move 
into  higher  value-added  industries." 

Even  if  moves,  such  as  Atari's,  Ixxle  well 
for  the  future,  they  are  painful  for  the  dis- 
placed workers.  "It  is  conspicuous  by  occur- 
ring at  a  time  when  the  emphasis  on  Jobs 
and  unemployment  is  high,"  noted  Sello. 

"In  the  not-too-far-distand  future,  it 
[Atari's  move]  will  create  more  Jobs  than 
have  been  eliminated  in  the  U.S.  by  allow- 
ing Atari  to  regain  its  lost  share  of  the 
video-game  market,"  he  said.  But,  he  added. 
European  and  Japanese  firms  are  moving 
their  manufacturing  to  the  same  low-cost 
area.  In  the  intense  competition  for  the 
market.  Atari's  eventual  success  is  far  from 
assured. 

"The  critical  question  is  not  answered," 
Reich  said.  That  question  Is,  in  effect,  what 
happens  next?  "The  same  question  could 
have  been  asked  in  1940  or  1910  or  1890.  In- 
dustrial movement  is  movement  constantly 
to  higher  value-added  production,"  he  said. 
"Miraculously,  if  you  do  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, markets  0(}en  up." 

But  he  added,  "The  problem  has  been  in 
the  last  10  years  that  we  haven't  moved."* 


THE  VOCABULARY  OP  ARMS 
CONTROL:  PART  II 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Record  of  February  22.  1983, 1  en- 
tered a  brief  glossary  of  arms  control 
terms  which  are  in  common  use  but 
are,  unfortunately,  a  source  of 
common  confusion.  This  is  an  unpro- 
ductive situation,  given  the  desire  by 
the  public  to  join  in  the  extremely  im- 
portant discussion  of  strategic  issues. 

Mr.  President,  today.  I  am  providing 
a  further  elaboration  of  strategic  and 
arms  control  terms  and  concepts.  By 
providing  this  vocabulary.  I  hope  that 
we  can  reduce  the  current  situation 
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where  specialists  speak  not  only 
paoed  each  other  but  also  passed  the 
American  public.  This  glossary  will  be 
updated  and  expanded  from  time  to 
time. 

Olossart  op  Asms  Comthol  Txriis 

Aerospace  Defense— All  measures  to  inter- 
cept and  destroy  or  otherwise  neutralize 
hostUe  aircraft,  missile  and  space  vehicles  in 
the  atmosphere  and  l>eyond. 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS>— A  system  of  airborne  ahxraft 
equipped  with  radar  to  detect  and  track 
enemy  aircraft,  and  with  daU  processing 
and  communications  capability  to  direct 
friendly  fire  at  targeU  thus  acquired. 

Air  Breathing— Using  a  power  plant  re- 
quiring the  intake  of  air  for  combustion  of 
its  fuel,  and  therefore  limited  to  operation 
within  the  Earth's  atmosphere,  as  distin- 
giiished  from  rocket-propelled.  Specifically 
said  of  bombers  and  cruise  missiles,  or  Joint- 
ly as  the  "air  breathing"  leg  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear delivery  system  triad. 

Air  Defense— All  measures,  active  and  pas- 
sive, taken  to  reduce  or  nullify  the  threat 
and  effectiveness  of  an  enemy  air  attack; 
targets  may  include  missiles  operating  in 
the  Earth's  atmosphere. 

Air  Launched  Ballistic  Missile  (AliBM)— A 
ballistic  missile  transported  aloft  by  a  carri- 
er aircraft  and  launched  from  that  aircraft 
in  flight.  A  concept  previously  considered 
for  MX  deployment. 

Air-Lajuiched  Cruise  Missile  (ALCM)— A 
cruise  missile  designed  to  be  launched  from 
an  aircraft. 

Anti-BaUistic  Missile  (ABM)— A  defensive 
missile  used  to  intercept  and  destroy  or  oth- 
erwise neutralize  an  attacking  ballistic  mis- 
sile in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  atmosphere 
and  beyond  (endoatmosphere  and  exoat- 
mosphere). 

Antisubmarine  Warfare— The  conduct  of 
air  and  naval  operations  related  to  the 
tracking  and  destruction  of  hostile  subma- 
rines, or  otherwise  designed  to  limit  the  ac- 
tivities and  neutralize  the  threat  of  enemy 
submarines;  embraces  both  tactical  and 
strategic  operations. 

Area  Defense— Measures  to  protect  a 
given  geographical  area  from  the  threat  of 
enemy  attack,  as  distinguished  from  point 
defense.  Specifically,  area  defenses  estab- 
lished by  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  would 
offer  protection  to  population  centers,  as 
opposed  to  weapon  sites,  usually  by  engag- 
ing attacking  missiles  in  mid-course  or  earli- 
er. 

Area  Target— A  target  covering  a  signifi- 
cant geographical  area,  such  as  a  populated 
region  or  large  military  base. 

Assured  Destruction— ( 1 )  The  capabUity 
of  a  nation's  strategic  nuclear  forces  to  in- 
flict damage  at  levels  unacceptable  to  any 
aggressoris),  and  of  a  reliability  undimin- 
ished by  a  surprise  attack  executed  against 
these  forces;  (2)  conversely,  the  recognition 
by  one  nuclear  power  that,  by  using  its  stra- 
tegic forces  against  another,  it  invites  a  re- 
sponse which  credibly  threatens  unaccept- 
able damage  to  Itself. 

Ballistic  Missile— (1)  a  missile  launched 
and  susUined  in  flight  by  non-aerodynamic 
forces  and  following  a  natural  trajectory 
after  termination  of  propulsive  force  deter- 
mined only  by  gravity  and  drag  in  the  at- 
mosphere; (2)  specifically,  an  unmanned 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicle,  including 
rocket  boosters  and  one  or  more  reentry  ve- 
hiclea.  launched  from  land,  sea  or  air. 

Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  System— 
(BMEWS)— An  electronic  surveillance  net- 


work of  three  sUtions  designed  to  detect  at- 
tacks by  ballistic  missiles  and  to  alert  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  to  communicate  track- 
ing information. 

Bomber— An  airplane  specifically  designed 
to  carry  and  drop  bombs  or  air-launched 
missUes.  classified  by  UJ3.  ACDA  by  type  in 
reference  to  combat  operating  range  at 
design  gross  weight  and  bombload  as  fol- 
lows: 

Short-range:  less  than  3500  miles  maxi- 
mum. 
Medium-range:  3500-6000  miles  maximum. 
Long-range:  over  6000  miles  maximum. 
Circular  Error  Probably  (CEP>— A  meas- 
ure of  the  accuracy  of  a  strategic  offensive 
deliver  system,  specifically  the  average  dis- 
tance by  which  a  warhead  may  be  expected 
to  miss  Its  aim  point.  Better  understood  as 
•circle  of  equal  probability."  CEP  Is  the 
radius  of  a  circle  centered  around  an  aim 
point,  within  which  a  given  warhead  has  a 
50%  chance  of  falling. 

Cooperative  Measures— Measures  taken  by 
one  side  in  order  to  enhance  the  other  side's 
ability  to  verify  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement.  Such  measures  can 
be  voluntary  or  negotiated. 

Countervalue— The  employment  of  strate- 
gic air  or  missile  forces  to  attack  selected 
enemy  population  centers,  industries,  and 
resources  and  institutions  which  constitute 
the  social  fabric  of  the  society. 

Dense  Pack  Basing— A  concept  for  reduc- 
ing the  vulnerability  of  land-based  ballistic 
missiles  by  maxlmizhig  fraticide  efforts  of 
nuclear  detonations  (see  vocabulary  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1983).  This  concept  holds  that  by 
deploying  missiles  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  the  first  detonation  of  an  attacking 
nuclear  weapon  would  destroy  or  disable 
other  attacking  nuclear  warheads. 

Early-Wamlng  Radar— Defense  system  of 
radar  installations  situated  for  early  detec- 
tion and  notification  of  the  launch  or  ap- 
proach of  unknown  weapons  or  carriers. 

Electronic  Januning- The  deliberate  radi- 
ation, reradlatlon.  or  reflection  of  electro- 
magnetic energy  with  the  object  of  impair- 
ing the  use  of  electronic  devices,  equipment, 
or  systems  (radar,  surface-to-air  missiles,  in- 
terceptor aircraft)  being  used  by  an  enemy. 
Electron  Magnetic  Pulse  (EMP)— A  prod- 
uct of  a  nuclear  explosion  which  has  dis- 
abling effects  upon  electronic  systems.  EMP 
creates  the  need  for  appropriate  hardening 
of  any  weapon  system  whose  effectiveness 
might  otherwise  be  nullified  in  the  electron- 
ic envirormient  of  nuclear  effects  (e.g., 
bombers,  warheads). 

Enhanced  Radiation— The  effecU  of  and 
the  technology  employed  in  that  class  of 
controlled-effects  nuclear  weapons  designed 
to  intensify  nuclear  radiation  in  the  target 
area  by  attenuation  blast  and  heat. 

First  Strike— GeneraUy,  the  first  offensive 
move  of  a  war.  Specifically,  the  launching  of 
a  coordinated  strategic  nuclear  attack 
before  the  opponent  has  used  any  strategic 
weapons  himself. 

Although  a  first  strike  is  not  necessarily  a 
disarming  attack.  In  common  usage,  "first 
strike  capability"  Implies  the  abUity  to  suffi- 
ciently disarm  an  opponent  so  that  retalia- 
tion is  either  foreclosed  or  limited  to  tolera- 
ble levels. 

Fission  Weapon— Nuclear  warhead  whose 
material  is  uranium  or  plutonium  which  is 
brought  to  a  critical  mass  under  pressure 
from  a  fuze  detonation  to  create  an  explo- 
sion that  produces  blast,  thermal  radiation, 
and  nuclear  radiation.  Yield  per  pound  of 
fissionable  material  is  equivalent  to  8,000 
lbs.  TNT.  Commonly  known  as  atomic 
bomb. 
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Flexible  Response— Refers  to  the  strategic 
doctrine  enunciating  a  military  capabiUty  to 
respond  to  enemy  acgreasion  across  the 
enUre  conflict  spectrum.  Specifically  refers 
to  a  VS.  strategic  doctrine  of  deterrence 
originating  in  the  early  1960's  and  expressed 
in  the  current  NATO  strategy  MC  14/3,  sup- 
porting a  credible  U.S.  capability  to  employ 
conventional  and  nuclear  weapons  in  a  re- 
sponse short  of  massive  retaliation. 

Fractionation— The  division  of  the  pay- 
load  of  a  missile  into  several  warheads.  The 
use  of  a  MIRV  payload  is  an  example  of 
fractionation.  The  term  "fractionation 
limits"  is  used  to  describe  the  Treaty  limita- 
tions on  the  maxlmimi  nimiber  of  reentry 
vehicles  per  missile. 

Fusion  Weapon— Nuclear  warhead  whose 
material  is  deuterium  and  tritium  which  is 
brought  to  a  critical  mass  under  heat  from  a 
primary  fission  reaction  (thermonuclear)  to 
create  an  explosion  that  produces  blast, 
thermal  radiation,  and  nuclear  radiation. 
Yield  per  pound  of  fusion  material  Is  equiva- 
lent to  26.000  lbs.  TNT.  Commonly  known 
as  hydrogen  bomb. 

Global  Ballistic  Missile  Defense-1 
(OBMD-1)— A  concept  for  the  space-based 
deployment  of  a  non-nuclear  ABM  defense. 
This  proposal  calls  for  the  use  of  off-the- 
shelf  technology  to  deploy  a  network  of 
space-based  missile  Interceptors  which 
would  attack  Soviet  ICBMs  In  their  boost 
(Initial)  phase  off  light  (also  see:  High  Fron- 
tier). 

Global  Ballistic  Missile  Defense-2 
(GBMD-2)— A  follow-on  to  GBMD-1.  This 
system  would  use  more  advanced  technol- 
ogies, perhaps  including  laser  weapons,  to 
attack  ICBM  warheads  in  their  coast  phase 
(the  middle  flight  phase  between  boost  and 
reentry)  (also  see:  High  Frontier). 

Ground-Launched  Cruise  Missile— A 
cruise  missile  launched  from  ground  instal- 
lations or  vehicles. 

Hardening— Protection  of  a  target,  such  as 
a  weapon  site  or  communications  center, 
with  concrete,  earth,  and  other  measures  so 
as  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  ICBM  silos  are  examples  of  targeU 
hardened  to  the  greatest  overpressure. 

Hard-Site  ICMB— One  that  is  In  a  fixed 
site  (sUo)  hardened  for  protection  against 
the  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

Hard  Target— Any  weapon  site,  command 
and  control  facility,  production  center,  blast 
shelter  or  other  strategic  target  which  has 
been  hardened  for  protection  against  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  attack. 

Hard  Target  Kill  Potential— Destructive 
capability  of  a  nuclear  weapon  or  force 
measured  specifically  in  relation  to  hard 
targets.  Such  potential  varies  Inversely  with 
the  overpressure  of  different  targets. 

Heavy  Bomber— The  term  used  in  SALT 
II  to  describe  those  aircraft  included  In  the 
aggregate  limitations  of  the  agreement. 
Heavy  bombers  consist  of  four  categories  of 
airplanes: 

(a)  current  types  are  the  B-52  and  B-1  for 
the  U.S.  and  the  TU-95  (Bear)  and  Myasish- 
chev  (Vlson)  for  the  Soviets; 

(b)  future  types  of  bombers  which  can 
carry  out  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber  in 
a  manner  similar  or  superior  to  that  of  the 
bombers  listed  above: 

(c)  types  of  bombers  equipped  for  cruise 
missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600 
kilometers;  and 

(d)  types  of  bombers  equipped  for  ALBMs. 
High  Frontier— A  new  concept  for  ballistic 

missile  defense  using  space-based  weapon  to 
be  associated  with  plans  for  the  utilization 
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Weight— The  weight  of  the  fully 

itself  at  the  time  of  launch. 

include  the  aggregate  weight  of 

the  post-boost  vehicle 

payload. 

of   U.S.   and   Soviet 
size  and  throw-weight  than 
specifically.  U.S.  Minuteman 
^viet  SS-11.  13,  and  17  mis- 
inclusion  of  the  Soviet  SS-19  in 
been  a  matter  of  contention 
IC^M). 
-Down/phoot-Down— Airborne      sur- 
tracking    radar    capability 
I  iltering  process,  which  stllows 
early  warning  and  con- 
distinguish  low-flying  air- 
"ground  clutter"  of  surface 
with  the  communications 
capabilities   to   direct 
of  such  aircraft. 
Experimental.  Any  weapons 
tias  the  designation  X  Is  in  its 
itage.  Once  deployed,  the  X 
replaced  either  by  a  number 
it  is  simply  removed.  The  MX 
under  development  by  the 
tration  will  be  renamed  the 
missile,  according  to  Presi- 
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improve  the  performance  capabilities  for 
that  weapon  system. 

Midtiple  Aim  PoinU  (MPS)— A  basing  con- 
cept proposed  by  the  Carter  Administration 
for  the  MX  missile.  This  deployment  plan 
has  also  been  called  the  "shell  game"  basing 
concept  for  it  would  involve  the  construc- 
tion of  more  silos  than  missiles  and  would 
involve  deceptive  relocation  of  missiles  from 
time  to  time. 

Nuclear  Proliferation— Refere  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  capabilities.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  reference  Is  to  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  nations  that  at  present 
lack  nuclear  capabilities.  Such  proliferation 
is  also  referred  to  as  horizontal  prolifera- 
tion. Occasional  reference  is  made  to  verti- 
cal proliferation,  the  growth  of  nuclear  ar- 
senals of  the  nuclear  weapons  states. 

Nuclear  Weapon— A  bomb,  missile  war- 
head, or  other  deliverable  ordnance  item  (as 
opposed  to  an  experimental  device)  that  ex- 
plodes as  a  result  of  energy  released  from  a 
fusion  or  fission  reaction,  or  both. 

Older  Heavy  Ballistic  Missile  Launcher— A 
heavy  ballistic  missile  launcher  for  an 
ICBM  of  a  type  deployed  before  1964. 

The  Soviet  SS-7  and  8  have  been  included 
in  this  class.  The  U.S.  Titan  II  is  the  only 
older  heavy  ballistic  missile  of  current  sig- 
nificance to  SALT  II. 

Overkill— Destructive  capabUitles  in 
excess  of  those  which  logically  should  be 
adequate  to  destroy  specified  targets  and/or 
attain  specific  objectives. 

Overpressure— The  measure,  expressed  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  (psi),  of  the  pressure 
created  by  nuclear  blasts  and.  conversely,  of 
a  target's  ability  to  withstand  such  blasts. 
Accordingly,  it  is  a  measure  of  the  force  de- 
manded of  a  nuclear  weapon  in  order  to  dis- 
able a  given  target,  usually  referring  to  a 
hard  target. 

Parity— A  condition  of  equality  between 
opposing  strategic  forces,  made  difficult  to 
measure  because  of  its  qualitative,  as  well  as 
quantitative,  nature. 

As  a  force  structure  standard,  parity  de- 
mands that  capabilities  of  specific  forces 
and  weapon  systems  be  approximately  equal 
In  effectiveness  to  enemy  counterparts. 

Passive  Defense— Those  measures  intend- 
ed to  protect  against  the  dangers  of  enemy 
attack  which  achieve  their  effectiveness  not 
by  acting  on  the  attacking  forces,  but  by  se- 
curing or  removing  friendly  forces  or  assets. 
In  the  case  of  a  nuclear  attack,  passive  de- 
fenses permit  the  ability  to  absorb  an 
attack,  through  hardening  and  sheltering 
against  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion. 

Point  Defense— Defensive  measures  de- 
signed and  organized  to  defend  a  point 
target,  such  as  a  naval  vessel  or  a  fixed-site 
ICBM  (as  opposed  to  an  EU'ea  target). 

Point  defenses,  including  ABM,  deployed 
in  that  role,  characteristically  engage  a  hos- 
tile target  in  the  terminal  stage  of  Its  ap- 
proach. 

Preventive  War— War  Initiated  in  order  to 
forestall  an  opponent's  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary preponderance. 

Rapid  Reload— The  ability  of  a  missile 
launcher  to  reload  and  launch  multiple  mls- 
sUes  so  as  to  conduct  multiple  strikes  as  part 
of  the  same  attack. 

Reaction  Time— The  amount  of  time  per- 
mitted a  defending  or  retaliatory  force  be- 
tween the  initiation  of  hostile  action  and 
the  required  response. 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion (RDT&E)— The  full  cycle  of  technical 
procedures  and  management  decisions 
which  creates  a  program  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  weapon  (or  other)  system  and 


brings  that  system  up  to  the  point  of  initial 
deployment. 

Saturation  Attack— The  use  of  weapons  in 
large  numbers  to  overload  enemy  defenses 
and/or  to  blanket  areas  that  contain  known 
or  suspected  targets. 

Sea-Launched  Cruise  Missile  (SLCM)— A 
cruise  missile  launched  from  a  submerged  or 
surface  ship. 

Second-Strike— A  retaliatory  attack  in  re- 
sponse to  a  first  strike.  Also  refere  to  the 
strategic  doctrine  which  rejecte  pre-emptive 
or  preventive  attacks  on  a  potential  aggres- 
sor. 

A  second-strike  capabUity  of  high  confi- 
dence Is  the  primary  basis  for  n.S.  and 
Soviet  nuclear  deterrence. 

Silo— Hardened,  underground  facility  for 
a  fixed-site  ballistic  missile  and  its  crew,  de- 
signed to  provide  pre-launch  protection  and 
to  serve  as  a  launching  platform.  High-yield, 
precision  nuclear  weapons  are  required  to 
destroy  a  silo  construction. 

Soft   Target— Any    target    not    protected 
against  the  blast,  heat,  and  radiation  pro-- 
duced    by    nuclear    explosion.     Generally 
refers  to  unprotected  populated  areas. 

Strategic  Defense— All  measures,  active 
and  passive,  taken  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
strategic  attack  and  to  protect  national  and 
friendly  assets  from  the  hazards  of  general 
war.  Included  are  ABM  defenses,  intercep- 
tor aircraft,  warning  systems  and  civil  de- 
fense. 

Strategic  Missile— A  missile  system  de- 
signed to  deliver  a  nuclear  warhead  against 
strategic  targets  on  enemy  territory,  wheth- 
er launched  from  air,  land,  or  sea. 

Soviet  strategic  missiles  are  designated 
SS-  or  SS-N-;  U.S.  counterparts  are  Titan, 
Minuteman.  Polaris,  Poseidon,  and  Trident 
to  come.  Until  the  deployment  of  the  U.S. 
ALCM,  all  strategic  missiles  will  continue  to 
be  ballistic. 

Strategic  Offense— Forces  and  measures 
existing  to  mount  a  nuclear  attack  against 
enemy  strategic  targets,  designed  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  war-making  capacity. 

Strategic  Targets— Military  or  civilian  tar- 
gets, such  as  manufacturing  centers,  raw 
material  sources,  power  systems,  communi- 
cation and  transportation  facilities,  weapon 
stockpiles  and  strategic  forces,  whose  de- 
struction undermines  the  enemy's  capacity 
and  will  to  make  war. 

Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  Missile 
(SLBM)— A  ballistic  missile  carried  in  and 
launched  from  a  submarine,  which  affords 
mobility  and  concealment  for  a  missile 
force. 

SLBM's  constitute  one  "leg"  in  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  triad  of  nuclear  delivery  systems. 
Current  models  are  Polaris  and  Poseidon, 
with  Trident  in  development.  Soviet  coun- 
terparts are  SS-N-4,  5,  6,  and  8,  with  SS- 
NX-17  and  18  still  officially  in  development. 
Treaty  definition  should  be  consulted. 

Tactical— Brought  to  bear  at  the  level  of 
localized  battle  areas  in  order  to  influence 
the  course  of  hostilities  by  engaging  enemy 
forces.  General  purpose  fon»s  are  tactical 
in  nature. 

Throw-Weight— A  measure  of  a  ballistic 
missile's  capacity  to  project  a  payload  into  a 
trajectory  toward  a  target.  Specifically,  the 
maximum  useful  weight  which  has  been 
flight  tested  on  the  boost  stages  of  a  given 
missile.  Useful  weight  Includes  reentry  vehi- 
cles, penetration  aids,  dispensing  and  re- 
lease mechanisms,  reentry  shrouds,  covera. 
and  propulsion  devices,  along  with  their 
propellants. 

Warhead— In  a  nuclear  weapon  system, 
such  as  a  bomb  or  missile  RV.  that  compo- 


nent which  houses  the  fuse  and  the  explo- 
sive element  to  be  delivered  on  target.  A  nu- 
clear weapon,  in  its  narrowest  sense. 

Weapon  System— A  distinct  military 
weapon  taken  to  include  all  integrated  parte 
and  all  componente  essential  for  operational 
use  of  the  weapon  and  successful  direction 
of  a  payload  to  ite  target.  In  the  case  of  a 
strategic  weapon,  the  warhead(s).  targeting 
and  guidance  systems,  delivery  vehicle  and 
launch  platform  all  comprise  the  system.* 

(At  the  request  of  liir.  Bthd  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro:) 


THE  STATE  OP  BLACK  AMERICA 
•  Bfr.  OLENN.  Itx.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  1983.  the  National  Urban 
League  released  Its  eighth  annual 
report  entitled  "The  State  of  Black 
America.  1983."  The  report,  a  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  the  status  of 
the  Nation's  largest  minority,  consists 
of  eight  major  papers  prepared  by 
noted  black  scholars.  These  papers 
reveal  many  troubling  statistics  about 
life  in  black  America.  Some  of  the 
major  findings  were  set  forth  In  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  ask  that  this  article, 
"Blacks  Worse  Off  Than  A  Year 
Ago  •  •  •"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  John  E.  Jacob,  president  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  introduced 
the  report  at  Howard  University  on 
behalf  of  the  72-year-old.  nonprofit 
community  service  organization  and 
its  118  affiliates.  One  of  the  principal 
concerns  that  Mr.  Jacob  expressed  in 
his  introductory  remarks  was  that 
blacks  should  not  be  left  out  of  the 
"inevitable  restructuring"  of  the  econ- 
omy. I  ask  that  Mr.  Jacob's  thoughtful 
remarlcs  appear  in  the  Record  inunedi- 
ately  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Jacob's  concern  is  very  real. 
Many  jobs  lost  from  our  older  indus- 
tries will  never  return.  As  Mr.  Jacob 
points  out,  blacks  are  concentrated  in 
our  older  and  more  vulnerable  indus- 
tries and  too  often  are  the  last  hired 
and  the  first  fired. 

Thus,  as  we  begin  to  prepare  our 
Nation  for  the  age  of  technology  that 
has  been  thrust  upon  us,  we  must 
insure  that  blacks  and  minorities  are 
not  left  out.  It  is  imperative  that  they 
are  trained  for  productive  jobs  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  and 
develop  new  skills  for  the  jobs  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  must 
share  equaUy  in  the  opportunity  to 
learn  and  acquire  these  new  skills  so 
that  everyone  can  fully  compete  for 
today's  jobs,  as  well  as  for  the  jobs  of 
tomorrow. 

The  articles  follow: 

RniAKKS  BY  JOHM  E.  JaCOB,  PRESIDKIfT, 

National  Urban  Leagdk.  Inc. 

Today,  the  National  Urban  League  re- 
leases its  annual  report  on  the  State  of 
Black  America. 

At  the  press  conference  releasing  last 
year's  report,  I  pointed  out  that  we  have 


been  publishing  this  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  condition  of  black  Americans  since 
1976.  And  I  went  on  to  say  the  followinr 

"Never  in  that  time  has  the  State  of  Black 
America  been  more  vulnerable.  Never  in 
that  time  have  black  people  so  strongly  felt 
themselves  under  siege.  Never  in  that  time 
have  black  economic  and  civil  righte  gains 
been  under  such  powerful  attack.  Never  in 
that  time  have  so  many  black  people  t>een 
so  alienated  from  their  government." 

That  terrible  situtation  Intensified  over 
the  past  twelve  months.  The  state  of  black 
Americans  has  become  more  desperate.  The 
ranks  of  the  black  poor  sharply  Increased. 
About  half  a  million  more  adult  blacks  are 
Jobless.  Our  unemployment  rate  is  now  25 
percent  higher  than  it  was  at  this  time  last 
year.  Millions  of  poor  people  have  been 
forced  off  the  welfare  rolls,  off  the  food 
stamp  rolls,  off  nutrition,  school  lunch  aiul 
health  programs. 

Vital  survival  programs  were  slashed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  black  economy  was 
plunged  even  deeper  into  Depression.  The 
result  was  to  drive  already  disadvantaged 
people  to  the  wall. 

A  year  that  started  with  savage  cute  in 
poor  people's  programs  ended  with  a  riot  in 
Miami.  I  do  not  want  to  imply  a  causal  con- 
nection. But  we  must  draw  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  intolerable  living  conditions, 
lack  of  opportunity,  and  perceived  hostility 
breed  an  explosive  anger  that  could  erupt 
anywhere,  anytime. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  we  are  all  in  the 
same  boat— that  the  troubled  national  econ- 
omy hurts  everybody.  Just  about  every 
measurement  you  care  to  choose — and  there 
are  a  busload  of  statistics  in  this  State  of 
Black  America  report— show  black  people 
suffering  disproportionately. 

What's  more,  white  Americans  know  that 
when  the  economy  recovers  their  conditions 
will  improve.  But  black  people  have  no  such 
assurances.  We've  alwajrs  had  double  the 
white  unemployment  rate  and  triple  the 
white  poverty  rate.  We've  never  fully  par- 
ticipated in  post-recession  recoveries.  We 
are  concentrated  in  the  most  vulnerable  in- 
dustries today,  those  that  will  never  again 
employ  as  many  people  as  in  the  past.  Last 
hired,  we  are  the  first  fired  and  the  Admin- 
istration's anti-affirmative  action  policies 
ensure  we  will  be  last  rehired. 

So  a  major  question  facing  the  nation  in 
1983  is  whether  the  inevitable  restructuring 
of  the  American  economy  will  include  black 
people.  Will  we  get  a  fair  share  of  the  jobs, 
the  education  and  the  training  opportuni- 
ties, or  will  we  be  denied  them  as  in  the  past 
and  present?  Will  current  economic  and 
social  policies  change  for  the  better,  or  will 
we  contunue  to  be  victimized  by  them? 

Our  nation's  economic  and  social  policies 
are  like  the  runaway  Soviet  Cosmos  satel- 
lite—fragmented, out  of  control,  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Those  policies  were  firmly  rejected  by  the 
voters  in  1982.  But  I  see  few  signs  that  the 
Administration  or  the  new  Congress  under- 
stand the  rejection  of  those  policies  by  the 
voters  or  the  dangere  those  policies  carry 
for  this  nation. 

Instead,  we  still  hear  rumore  of  more  cute 
in  already  decimated  programs  that  help 
people  survive.  There  is  still  hand-wringing 
over  the  deficit  without  action  to  ring  it  into 
line  by  restoring  tax  cute  for  the  affluent 
and  cancelling  the  Pentagon's  blank  check. 
And  there  is  still  the  incredible  belief  that 
by  passing  a  token  job  training  progrram  and 
a  highway  repair  program  that  might  create 
only  300,000  jobs  we  have  done  what  Is  nec- 
essary to  cut  the  unemployment  rate. 


Our  elected  representatives  have  to  tmder- 
stand  that  the  misery  that  stalks  our  land 
cannot  be  tolerated:  the  growing  chaam  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  white  and  black,  em- 
ployed and  unemployed,  suburbs  and  cities. 
Is  a  split  that  drains  our  society  of  vitality 
and  hope. 

Americans  can't  look  at  those  unemploy- 
ment figures,  and  say  "that's  tough."  We 
cant  look  at  the  soup  lines  and  say,  "too 
bad."  We  can't  look  at  the  kids  hangLig  out 
on  street  comers  with  no  education,  no  Jobs, 
and  no  future,  and  say,  "it's  their  problem." 

It  is  not  their  problem.  It  Is  our  problem— 
and  all  of  us  must  come  together  to  help 
solve  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  calling  on  Congress  to 
launch  a  bipartisan  program  of  national 
economic  recovery,  with  special  attention  to 
the  needs  not  only  of  the  so-called  New 
Poor,  but  also  of  the  disadvantaged  who 
have  traditionally  suffered  discrimination 
and  poverty. 

I  call  on  our  elected  representatives  to  de- 
clare a  State  of  National  Economic  Emer- 
gency and  to  implement  our  call  for  a  Uni- 
versal Employment  and  Training  system. 

Such  a  system  would  guarantee  jobs  and 
training  for  all.  It  would  combine  public 
works,  improved  public  services,  partnerahip 
with  the  private  sector,  and  a  creative  indus- 
trial policy. 

These  are  extraordinary  times.  They 
demand  extraordinary  measures. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20, 19831 

Blacks  Worse  Off  Than  a  Tear  Ago,  Urban 

League  Study  Pnfos 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Black  Americans  are  worse  off  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  and  bearing  "a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  hardships"  from  high 
unemployment  and  domestic  spending  cuts, 
the  National  Urban  League  said  yesterday 
in  ite  annual  survey  of  the  state  of  black 
America. 

"Black  America  ended  1982  in  worse  shape 
than  in  1981,"  said  the  report.  "Two  statis- 
tics are  enough  to  tell  the  story.  Black  un- 
employment was  15.5  percent  at  the  end  of 
1981.  Black  unemployment  was  20  percent 
at  the  end  of  1982." 

The  league  called  for  a  large  new  public- 
private  jobs  and  training  program  aimed 
among  other  things  at  rebuilding  "the  de- 
caying infrastructure  of  the  nation."  It  also 
called  for  a  halt  to  cute  in  the  food  stamp, 
school  lunch  and  other  programs  for  the 
poor,  plus  more  vigilant  affirmative  action 
and  other  civil  righte  enforcement. 

Urban  League  President  John  E.  Jacob,  in 
an  introduction,  said  1982  "was  not  a  good 
year,  and  of  course,  no  year  is,  to  be  black 
and  poor  in  America."  The  report  placed 
much  of  the  blame  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Jacob  also  said  the  problems  of 
blacks  were  not  confined  to  the  poor. 

He  deplored  "what  has  happened  to  the 
black  middle  class,  which  is  as  it  is  in  all  so- 
cieties, a  bastion  of  strength  and  a  source  of 
motivation  within  black  America."  Only  30 
percent  of  black  U.S.  families  can  be  called 
middle  class,  compared  with  56  percent  of 
whites,  and  their  position  is  "precarious." 
Jacob  said,  with  few  reserves  to  overcome 
"the  bad  years  that  are  now  upon  them." 

About  one  in  three  blacks  lived  below  the 
official  government  proverty  line,  compared 
with  one  in  10  whites,  the  report  said. 

Some  other  major  findings  of  the  survey. 

Blacks,  now  totaling  26.5  miUion,  are  to 
some  extend  migrating  back  to  the  South 
and  also  to  the  West,  and  there  has  been 
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1981,  only  a  third  of  black 
over  were  married  and  living 
Another  third  were  never 
the  rest  were  separated,  di- 
Half  of  female-headed 
poor,  a  slight  improvement 
black  women  were  the  poor- 
race-sex  groups  in  society, 
were  moving  significantly 
household  employment. 
1  977  owned  231.203  of  the  na- 
n^on  businesses,  mostly  small 
sole  proprietorships,  and  had 
1  lercent)  of  the  $4  trillion  gross 
by  all  businesses, 
for  blacks  in  1979  was  68.3 
years  for  whites;  high  unem- 
poverty  tended  to  create  de- 
low  self-esteem,  resulting  in 
alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  sul- 
iUness,  child-abuse  and  wife- 
crime.  Five  times  as  many  black 
homicide  per  100,000  popu- 
whites  (8).  sind  46  percent  of 
>risons  are  blacks. 
12  percent  of  total  population. 
33  percent  of  the  Army,  and 
have  a  high  proportion  of 
where  they  learn  few  skills 
civilian  life. 

were  45.000  black  under- 
colleges.  only  10  percent  of 
colleges, 
there  were  926,700  and  seven- 
non-black  colleges,  but  recent 
aid  made  further  growth 
esp^ially  in  private  colleges.* 
request  of  Mr.  Btbd  the  f ol- 
was  ordered  to  be 
1  he  Rbcobo:) 
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d^nonstrated  unfailing  patience  and 
courtesy,  devotion  to  duty  and  atten- 
tive service  to  both  the  public  and  to 
members  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  Portage  County. 

Mrs.  Dennison.  presently  the  assign- 
ment commissioner  for  the  Portage 
County  Common  Pleas  Court,  was  se- 
lected for  the  position  in  1972.  She 
previously  worked  for  5  years  as  the 
Jury  Commissioner  and  receptionist 
for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  as 
2  years  as  secretary  to  the  11th  Dis- 
trict Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Dennison  has  also  been  active  in 
local  charity  work,  educational  activi- 
ties. Little  League  Baseball,  and  politi- 
cal campaigns.  She  and  her  husband. 
Robert,  have  three  childre  and  are  the 
proud  grandparents  of  a  grandson. 

Mr.  Kramer,  currently  administrator 
for  the  Portage  County  Juvenile 
Court,  was  chosen  for  his  position  in 
1967  by  the  late  Honorable  Sam  Sum- 
mers. Mr.  Kramer  first  Joined  the  ju- 
venile court  as  a  probation  offi(%r  in 
1951  and  then  became  chief  probation 
officer  in  1960.  Prior  to  his  worit  in  ju- 
venile court,  Mr.  Kramer  served  as  a 
Kent  City  patrolman  for  5  years  and 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for 
4  years.  He  has  long  been  active  in  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  Kent 
Masonic  Lodge,  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Youth  Commission  and  the  Ohio 
Court  and  Correctional  Association. 
HLs  community  work  has  included  area 
youth  sports  organizations,  the  Cub 
Scouts,  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  others. 
He  and  Muriel,  his  wife  of  44  years, 
reside  in  Kent,  Ohio. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Dennison 
and  Mr.  Kramer  for  their  long  and 
faithful  service  to  the  public  interest. 
Their  contributions  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  Por- 
tage Coimty.* 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 


SALir  "E  TO  COURT  AIDES 
GLOm. 


Mr.  President,  with 

entHusiasm.  I  congratulate  two 

Ohi(  ans.  Doris  A.  Dennison  and 

Cramer,  who  have  devoted 

t  leir  lives  to  improving  the 

systen  in  my  State.  At  a  time 

\  alue  of  devoted  public  serv- 

0  ten  ignored,  it  Is  refreshing 

tiiat  the  Portage  County  Bar 

wlU  acknowledge  its  appre- 

ifarch  23,  1983,  by  present- 

t  wo  fine  people  with  certif  1- 

mirit  for  outstanding  service. 

and  Mr.  Kramer  have 


forward-looking  national  initiative— 
this  time  devoted  to  sharpening  the 
competitive  edge  of  America's  knowl- 
edge-based industries  which  are  facing 
a  serious  global  challenge. 

Specifically,  the  bUl  encourages 
partnerships  nationwide  between 
State  government  and  industry  to  pro- 
vide matching  grants  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  funds  would  be  used  primari- 
ly to  upgrade  curricula  in  science,  en- 
gineering, and  technology-related 
fields.  The  role  of  the  Federal  CJovem- 
ment  Is  limited  to  providing  national 
direction  and  shared  funding  of  the 
program. 

In  short,  this  is  a  bottom  up  ap- 
proach—specific projects  would  be  ini- 
tiated by  local  Industry  in  cooperation 
with  education  and  State  economic  de- 
velopment agencies.  Such  joint  project 
initiation  by  a  corporation  and  campus 
appears  to  me  the  wisest  and  most  ef- 
fective way  to  proceed— it  insures  that 
programs  respond  to  legitimate  tech- 
nological needs,  it  makes  wise  use  of 
educational  resources,  and  it  satisfies 
economic  development  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  truly  a  bill  for 
America's  future  that  is  firmly  ground 
in  today's  realities  and  challenges.  The 
decentralized  thrust  of  the  bill  and  its 
incentives  for  partnership  initiatives 
by  industry,  education  and  State  gov- 
ernments should  make  it  appealing  to 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

My  hope  is  that  we  in  this  body  can 
put  into  place  this  year  a  legislative 
platform  as  creative  and  farsighted  as 
Senator  Morrill's  platform  over  a  cen- 
tury ago.* 


HIGH  tec:hnology  in 

AMERICA 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Tsongas  and 
Senator  Stennis  in  introducing  the 
High  Technology  Morrill  Act.  My 
hope  is  that  this  bill  wiU  do  for  high 
technology  what  the  original  Morrill 
Act  of  1862  did  for  American  agricul- 
ture—namely, make  it  the  most  highly 
productive  and  most  globally  competi- 
tive industry  in  the  world. 

America's  economic  strength  has 
been  built  on  being  out  front  on  the 
leading  sectors  of  the  time.  We  must 
act  swiftly  and  boldly  to  insure  that 
America  retains  its  current  position  as 
the  world's  technological  and  service 
leader. 

Like  the  original  Morrill  Act.  this 
bill  fuses  the  interests  of  industry,  the 
education  community  and  Govern- 
ment (both  State  and  Federal)  into  a 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  regarding  the 
International  Expositions  Treaty.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stay  in  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Margaret 
M.  Heckler,  to  be  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  no  more  than  10  min- 
utes, equally  divided,  on  the  nomina- 
tion, to  be  divided  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  or  their 
designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE        SESSION— AMEan>- 

MENT  TO  THE  1972  PROTOCOL 

TO      THE      1928      CONVENTION 

CONCERWINO    INTERNA'nONAL 

EXPOSITIONS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
noon  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  Amendment  to  the  1972  Pro- 
tocol to  the  1928  Convention  Concern- 
ing International  Expositions  (Treaty 
Calendar  No.  3). 

Time  Ibr  debate  on  the  resolution  of 
ratification  shall  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  or  their 
designees,  with  the  proviso  that  no  un- 
derstandings, reservations,  conditions, 
declarations,  and  statements  to  the 
resolution  be  in  order, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  1^.  President,  has  a 
rollcaU  vote  been  ordered  on  this 
mattter?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  roll- 
call  vote  has  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second; 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  treaty  now 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
treaty  is  before  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  the  engrossment  of  S. 
47,  the  enrolling  clerk  make  the  fol- 
lowing change  on  page  85,  between 
lines  17  and  18:  At  the  begiiming  of 
my  Amendment  No.  468  to  Senator 
THURHOirD's  Amendment  No.  467.  the 
word  "No"  should  be  inserted  prior 
to  the  words  "Common  carrier  by 
water  •  •  •." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  will  not 
object— it  is  my  understanding  that 
nobody  on  this  side  objects,  so  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader.  That  is  a 


technical  error  that  occurred  in  the 
presentation.  I  appreciate  his  oonsidef - 
ation. 


HEALTH  FAIR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  send  to  the  desk, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Thurmohd.  Mr. 
Laxalt.  and  myself,  a  resolution,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  that  the  time  be  charged 
against  the  time  on  the  treaty? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  detlt  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  79)  to  commend  the 
value  of  the  health  fair  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  cosponsoring  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  in  supi>ort  of  the 
health  fair  program. 

This  year.  I  once  again  have  the  dis- 
tinct privilege  of  having  Senators 
Laxalt  and  Stevens  Join  me  as  spon- 
sors for  the  Aimual  Senate  Health 
Fair,  which  began  yesterday  and  ends 
tomorrow,  March  4.  This  is  a  major 
free  service  to  all  our  Senate  employ- 
ees and  is  made  possible  through  an 
all-volunteer  effort.  Both  this  health 
fair  and  the  one  which  occurs  simulta- 
neously on  the  House  side  will  serve  as 
the  annual  national  kickoff  event  for 
health  fairs  that  will  be  held  nation- 
wide during  the  month  of  April. 

In  addition  to  the  three  cosponsors 
on  the  Senate  side,  there  are  three  co- 
sponsors  on  the  House  side:  Speaker 
Thohas  "Tip"  O'Neill.  Congressman 
Albert  Gore,  and  Congressman 
Charles  Rangel. 

Health  fairs  represent  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  private  sector  Initiatives  because 
they  provide  valuable  services  to  the 
community  without  any  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Government.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year's  national  health  fairs 
involved  over  100,000  volimteers  who 
provided  over  three-quarter  million 
volimteer  hours  to  deliver  health 
screening  services  to  the  public.  These 
services  were  valued  in  excess  of  $100 
million,  and  the  associated  health  edu- 
cation and  health  promotion  services 
were  worth  at  least  twice  that  amount. 
All  of  this  was  done  as  a  cooperative 
effort  of  the  corporate,  media,  and  vol- 
imteer communities  with  little  Gov- 
ernment Involvement  and  no  Govern- 
ment money.  The  1982  health  fairs 
were  made  available  to  approximately 
65  percent  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  1983  program  has  been  ex- 
panded to  potentially  reach  85  percent 
of  our  Nation's  population. 


Mr.  President,  these  Impressive  ac- 
complishments could  not  have  been 
made  without  the  assistance  of  many 
Important  organizations.  In  order  to 
recognize  particular  contributions  of 
these  groups,  and  to  officially  kick  off 
the  1983  national  health  fair  program, 
a  ceremoney  will  take  place  on  Friday ' 
morning,  March  4,  In  the  caucus  room 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
During  this  event,  particular  members 
of  the  corporate  sector,  media,  volun- 
teer community,  and  government  will 
be  recognized  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions they  have  made  in  promot- 
ing this  worthwhile  service.  The  repre- 
sentatives receiving  awards  will  be:  Mr. 
G.  Elsy,  president  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  for  the  volunteer  commimi- 
ty:  Mr.  Alan  Neuharth.  CEO  and  vice 
president  of  the  Gannett  Corp..  for 
the  media;  Mr.  Kenneth  Derr,  presi- 
dent of  Chevron.  USA.  for  the  corpo- 
rate sector,  and  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
for  the  Government. 

Dr.  Timothy  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  Newsletter  and  medi- 
cal reporter  on  ABC's  "Good  Morning 
America."  will  emcee  the  ceremony, 
and  the  keynote  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  acting  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services  Thomas  R.  Donnelly. 
Jr. 

Mr.  President  I  should  also  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  John  Brenslke.  a  vi- 
sionary Individual  who  founded  the 
National  Health  Screening  Council  for 
Volunteer  Organizations  (NHSCVO),  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  which 
assists  communities  in  planning  and 
Implementing  health  fairs.  I  commend 
Dr.  Brenslke  and  the  NHSCVO  staff 
for  the  pioneer  spirit  and  dedication 
which  enabled  them  to  institute 
health  fairs  and  to  insure  their  success 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  health,  fairs  serve  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  Im- 
portance of  health  education,  and 
these  services  often  help  detect  situa- 
tions in  which  preventive  medical 
action  is  appropriate.  While  screening 
of  this  type  is  not  Intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  a  complete  physical  ex- 
amination by  a  personal  physician, 
these  tests  can  assist  in  educating  indi- 
viduals about  potential  health  prob- 
lems. For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  it 
is  altogether  fitting  that  the  Senate 
give  special  recognition  to  the  invalu- 
able service  that  health  fairs  render  to 
the  public. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Ris.  70 

Whereas  the  Health  Fairs  sponsored  by 
the  National  Health  Screening  CouncU  for 
Volunteer  Organizations  will  provide  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  health  educa- 
tion and  screening  to  citizens  without 
charge  throughout  the  United  States; 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  time  for 
convening  on  Monday? 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  10:30 
ajn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  there  an  order  to 
proceed  at  that  time  to  the  Montreal 
Protocols?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoirum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I^)R    CERTAIN    ACTION 
ADJOURNMENT      OP 


set  ATE 
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AMENDMENT  TO  THE   1972  PRO- 
TOCOL  TO    THE    1928   CONVEN- 
TION   CONCERNING    INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITIONS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
hour  of  12  noon  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  consider  Executive  Calen- 
dar No.   3,  Amendment  to  the   1972 
Protocol  to  the  1928  Convention  Con- 
cerning International  Expositions. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

Executive  Calendar  Item  No.  3,  Amend- 
ment to  the  1972  Protocol  to  the  1928  Con- 
vention Concerning  International  Exposi- 
tions. 

Resolved  (ttoo-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein/.  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  an  Amendment  to  the  Protocol  of 
November  30,  1972  (TIAS  9948)  to  the  Con- 
vention of  Novmeber  22.  1928.  Concerning 
International  Expositions  (TIAS  6648, 
6549). 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  of  ratification. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution gives  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Amendment  to  the  1972  Protocol  to 
the  1928  Convention  Concerning 
International  Expositions— the  first 
treaty  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
in  the  98th  Congress.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  permit  the 
United  States  and  Spain  to  commemo- 
rate the  discovery  of  the  Americas  in  a 
two-site  exposition  In  Chicago  and  Se- 
ville in  1992,  and  Prance  to  commemo- 
rate the  French  revolution  in  1989. 

Under  the  protocol,  10  years  must 
elapse  between  univeirsal  expositions 
occuring  in  different  countries,  or  7 
years  In  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  amendment  will  permit  the  Amer- 
ican/Spanish expositions  and  the 
French  exposition  to  be  held  only  3 
years  apart.  The  amendment  Is  an  ac- 
knowledgement that  historic  events  do 
not  necessarily  occur  In  the  intervals 
established  for  commemorative  exposi- 
tions by  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions   (BIE).   The   BIE   is   the 


international     body     that     governs 
world's  fairs. 

In  order  for  the  amendment  to  enter 
Into  force,  four-fifths  of  the  BIE's 
General  Assembly  must  approve  It.  To 
date,  14  of  the  General  Assembly's  45- 
member  nations  have  done  so.  The 
United  States,  Spain,  and  France  are 
working  cooperatively  to  secure  ratifi- 
cation of  the  amendment  by  June  15, 
when  the  BIE  meets  formally  to  regis- 
ter the  exposition  dates. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  trans- 
mitting the  amendment  to  the^Senate, 
the  President  expressed  his  strong 
support  for  It.  He  stated: 

I  strongly  support  the  holding  of  a  univer- 
sal exposition  to  commemorate  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Americas  and  have  previously 
designated  Chicago  as  the  site  in  the  United 
States  for  that  purpose.  I  recommend  that 
the  Senate  give  prompt  consideration  to  the 
amendment  and  advice  and  consent  to  its 
acceptance. 

Expeditious  action  by  the  Senate  is. 
Indeed,  necessary  so  that  the  United 
States  may  exercise  a  leadership  role 
In  urging  other  nations  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  Chicago  has  previous- 
ly hosted  two  major  world  expositions: 
The  1893  Columbian  Exposition, 
where  George  Washington  Gale  Ferris 
introduced  his  famous  wheel,  and  the 
1933-34  Century  of  Progress.  Both  of 
Chicago's  earlier  fairs  were  cultural 
and  diplomatic  successes.  Both  were 
profitable. 

Chicago  fair  organizers  project  that 
the  1992  exposition,  titled  the  Age  of 
Discovery,  will  create  100.000  jobs, 
draw  approximately  60  million  visitors, 
and  leave  Chicago  with  a  new  500  acre 
lake  front  park  and  $3  billion  In  civic 
Improvements.  BIE  officials  character- 
ized the  Chicago  effort  as,  "a  textbook 
exercise  that  will  set  the  standards  for 
all  nations  that  follow." 

The  unprecedented  two-site  exposi- 
tion in  Chicago  and  Seville  Is  an  inno- 
vative means  to  link  the  United  States 
and  Seville,  the  city  from  which  Co- 
Ixmibus  set  sail  for  the  New  World. 
This  proposal  was  originally  raised  in 
meetings  I  had  in  Spain  In  November 
of  last  year  with  U.S.  Ambassador  Ter- 
rance  Todman  and  Spanish  fair  orga- 
nizers. Including  Enrique  Perez-Her- 
nandez, the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Spanish  National  Committee  for  the 
Celebration  of  the  Fifth  Centennlary 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Americas.  In 
working  with  Spain  on  the  proposal 
for  the  dual  expositions,  we  offered  co- 
operation, not  confrontation.  We 
agreed  on  a  proposal  that  is  In  the  In- 
terest of  both  nations.  The  world  Is  big 
enough  for  two  fairs. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  22,  I 
chaired  a  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  this  matter,  and  re- 
ceived testimony  in  support  of  the  res- 
olution from  my  good  friend  Tom 
Ayers,  the  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
World's    Pair     1992    Corp.,    William 


Morris.  Assistant  Commerce  Secretary 
for  Trade  Development,  and  Jayne 
Flank.  Director,  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs.  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  SUte.  Following 
the  hearing,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  by  voice  vote,  favorably 
reported  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  Tom 
Ayers.  who  has  worked  diligently  and 
exercised  great  leadership  on  behalf  of 
the  Chicago  World's  Pair,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemkkt  of  Thomas  G.  Aybrs 

My  name  is  Thomas  G.  Ayers.  I  am  chair- 
man and  president  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Pair  1982  Corporation.  Immediately  prior  to 
assuming  this  responsibility,  I  was  Chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company,  the  electric  utility 
serving  Chicago  and  northern  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  given  the  opportunity  today  to 
encourage  your  support  of  the  pending 
Treaty  Document  98-1.  Amendment  to  the 
1972  Protocol  to  the  1928  Convention  Con- 
cerning International  Expositions. 

This  amendment,  which  will  permit  large, 
universal  category  expositions  to  be  held 
less  than  seven  years  apart  in  exceptional 
cases,  is  the  culmination  of  more  than  two 
and  one-half  years  of  planning  and  hard 
work  by  the  1992  Corporation  to  win  both 
domestic  and  international  approval  for  a 
universal  class  world's  fair  In  Chicago. 

Chicago  '92  would  be  the  first  universal 
exposition  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  since 
Expo  '67  in  Montreal— a  lapse  of  25  years. 
The  last  universal  category  fair  in  the  world 
was  in  Osaka.  Japan,  in  1970.  And,  It  will  be 
almost  60  years  since  the  American  Midwest 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  experience  the 
tremendous  cultural  and  educational  l)ene- 
fite  of  a  world's  fair  ...  not  since  Chicago's 
own  "A  Century  of  Progress"  in  1933  and 
1934. 

The  1992  Corporation  researched  and  sub- 
mitted its  application  for  Chicago  '92  in 
August.  1981.  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Commerce  Department  fin- 
ished Its  review  of  Chicago's  plans  in  No- 
vember. 1981,  and  formally  represented  Chi- 
cago at  the  December  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Bureau  of  Internation- 
al Expositions  in  Paris.  I  should  note  that 
the  B.I.E.  already  had  been  apprised  of  Chi- 
cago's intention  to  bid  for  a  1992  exposition 
as  early  as  June,  1980. 

In  turn,  the  B.I.E.  sent  Its  Pre-Inqulry 
Team  to  visit  Chicago  in  May  of  last  year. 
Based  on  the  team's  recommendations,  the 
B.I.E.  voted  on  June  24  to  grant  Chicago  a 
"provisional  date  reservation."  On  Novem- 
ber U,  President  Reagan  officially  designat- 
ed Chicago  as  the  country's  choice  to  host  a 
world's  fair  In  1992,  and  directed  the  De- 
partments of  CoRunerce  and  State  to  seek 
"date  registration"  for  Chicago  from  the 
B.I.E.  At  its  December  meeting,  the  B.I.E. 
gave  "final  date  reservation"  to  Chicago  and 
to  Seville,  Spain,  to  host  one  universal  cate- 
gory fair  in  1992.  to  be  split  between  the  two 
sites. 


An  Amendment  to  the  Protocol  is  needed 
at  this  time,  because  Paris,  Prance,  also  was 
given  a  "final  date  reservation"  for  a  univer- 
sal category  fair  in  1989.  to  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  French  Revolution,  only 
three  years  prior  to  the  Chicago-Seville  ex- 
position. Approval  of  these  expositions  was 
made  at  the  December.  1982  meeting  of  the 
full  B.I.E.  General  Assembly,  without  a 
single  dissent. 

In  giving  date  reservations  to  the  two  ex- 
positions, the  member  countries  effectively 
recognized  the  overriding  international  sig- 
nificance of  both  the  bicentennial  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Columbian  quin- 
centennial,  and  that  historic  events  may  not 
always  fit  into  the  time  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  existing  B.I  JI.  Convention. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  formally  approve  the  Amend- 
ment as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  our  coun- 
try can  then  take  the  lead  in  urging  those 
B.I.E.  members  who  have  not  yet  ratified 
the  Amendment  to  do  so.  Prompt  action, 
which  would  result  in  B.I.E.  "date  registra- 
tion" this  Jime.  is  important,  if  the  1992 
Corporation  is  to  stay  on  schedule  and 
within  budget  in  its  planning  for  Chicago 
1992. 

Let  me  spend  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
why  the  United  States  should  be  permitted 
to  host  the  world  in  1992.  and  some  of  the 
l>enef  its  accruing  to  us  if  we  do. 

To  be  called  the  "Age  of  Discovery,"  the 
Chicago  1992  exposition  would  celebrate  six 
centuries  of  human  invention  and  innova- 
tion—the 500  years  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Americas  by  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
the  century  to  come.  Although  the  United 
States  has  hosted  special  category  fairs, 
such  as  last  year's  Knoxville  exposition  and 
the  planned  New  Orleans  fair  in  1984,  these 
are  only  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  universal  category  exposition 
which  we  are  planning. 

At  the  center  of  America's  heartland.  Chi- 
cago is  within  one  day's  drive  of  one-quarter 
of  the  U.S.  population.  Based  on  our  initial 
marketing  studies,  Americans  will  account 
for  approximately  88  percent  of  thee  55-65 
million  visitors  expected  to  attend  Chicago 
1992.  In  addition  to  the  great  manufactur- 
ing and  industrial  centers  which  lie  within 
the  Midwest,  the  region  also  is  an  enor- 
mously boimtif  ul  agricultural  network. 

Clearly,  then,  a  fair  in  Chicago  would 
allow  this  Important  Midwestern  audience  a 
unique  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge  not  only  of  how  mankind's  great 
discoveries  have  been  achieved  in  the  past, 
but  also  those  which  may  be  made  during 
the  next  century  In  this  country  and  around 
the  world.  It  Is  hoped  that  one  of  the  endur- 
ing consequences  of  this  knowledge  will  be 
to  inspire  greater  understanding  and  good- 
will toward  all  nations.  This  Is  especially 
critical  If  the  global  challenges,  such  as  pov- 
erty, malnutrition,  education,  and  cultural 
development  are  to  be  met  effectively  in  the 
century  to  come. 

In  this  regard,  Chicago  1992  hopes  to  at- 
tract exhibits  from  more  than  75  foreign 
countries.  International  pavilions  are  to  be 
constructed  adjacent  to  three  of  the  city's 
existing,  world-renowned  cultural  Institu- 
tions (the  Shedd  Aquarium,  the  Adler 
Planetarium  and  the  Field  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History),  which  are  located  on  the  site. 

Chicago's  experience  with  two  previous 
world-class  fairs— the  only  American  city 
with  these  credentials— has  given  us  an 
enormous  boost  to  our  fair  planning.  The 
1992  fair  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Chicago's   first   successful    universal   class 


fair— the  1893  "World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion." Our  second  fair— "A  Century  of 
Progress"  exposition— was  held  in  1933  and 
1934  to  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
city's  t>eginnlng8.  Both  these  fairs  were  not 
only  enormous  cultural  successes,  but  they 
were  financially  sound  despite  the  difficult 
economic  times  under  which  they  were  held, 
namely  the  monetary  Panic  of  1893  and  the 
Great  Depression. 

These  fairs  demonstrate,  then.  Chicago's 
proven  ability  to  host  an  exposition  of  truly 
global  significance— to  construct  a  site  of 
unparalled  natural  and  architectural 
beauty,  to  attract  a  large  audience  of  both 
exhibitors  and  visitors,  and  to  maintain  fi- 
nancial integrity,  despite  uncertainties  in 
the  economy. 

The  Chicago  '92  exposition  is  being  orga- 
nized by  the  not-for-profit  Chicago  World's 
Pair— 1992  Corporation,  a  coalition  of  more 
than  50  leaders  from  the  Chicago  metropoli- 
tan area  who  represent  many  of  the  coun- 
try's most  prominent  financial  institutions, 
businesses,  labor  groups,  and  cultural  orga- 
nizations, along  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, news  media,  and  civic  and  ethnic 
groups. 

Chicago  '92  tias  strong  backing  through- 
out the  Chicago  area  and  the  entire  Mid- 
west. We  have  received  more  than  $900,000 
in  cash  contributions  from  private  sources 
and.  perhaps  even  more  importantly,  ap- 
proximately $3  million  In  donated  services, 
during  the  planning  and  approval  phase.  No 
federal,  state  or  city  money  has  l>een  con- 
tributed. 

In  addition,  government  on  every  level,  in- 
cluding Chicago's  mayor  and  legislative 
council,  the  governor  and  legislative  assem- 
bly of  Illinois,  and  the  U.S.  Congressional 
delegation  from  Illinois  have  endorsed  the 
project.  The  governors  and  U.S.  Congres- 
sional delegations  from  all  the  states  contig- 
uous to  Illinois  also  have  expressed  their 
support  for  the  exposition,  as  have  scores  of 
businesses,  conmiunity  groups,  environmen- 
tal organizations  and  labor  unions. 

Midwestern  residents  cerUInly  are  solidly 
behind  Chicago  '92.  In  a  sophisticated 
public  opinion  survey,  88  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
idea  of  a  Chicago  World's  Fair.  whUe  even 
liigher  percentages  of  HIspanics  and  Blacks 
Interviewed— 90  and  92  percent,  respective- 
ly—were enthusiastic  about  having  an  expo- 
sition in  Chicago. 

Total  revenues  from  Chicago  '92  are  esti- 
mated at  $750  million  in  1982  dollars,  and 
are  projected  to  modestly  offset  expenses, 
which  are  estimated  at  $743  million.  Work- 
ing capital  for  the  exposition  is  expected  to 
be  generated  through  the  sale  of  bonds. 
with  permanent  financing  to  be  arranged 
following  receipt  of  B.I.E.  "date  registra- 
tion." 

Benefits  from  the  exposition  to  the  local 
and  national  economy  have  been  estimated 
as  follows  (In  1981  dollars):  Additional  busi- 
ness receipts  of  $1.85  billion,  increased 
wages  of  $475  million,  almost  100.000  jobs; 
20,000  construction  jobs.  15,000  jobs  during 
the  operation  of  the  exposition- and,  many 
of  these  will  be  entry-level  positions  suiUble 
for  teenagers  and  young  adults,  and  estimat- 
ed 60,000  additional  jobs  In  fair-related  busi- 
nesses, taxable  personal  Income  of  nearly 
$619  million,  and  Immediate  tax  revenues  of 
about  $288  million. 

The  Chicago  '92  site  Itself  also  will  provide 
the  long-lasting  residual  benefit  of  a  new 
park  of  some  500  acres,  adjoining  Chicago's 
existing  majestic  lakefront  park  system. 
This  new  fair  parkland  may  become  the 
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glnla  (Mr.  Randolph)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote 
••yea." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote  or  changing  their  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  84, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  7  Ex.] 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote  the  yeas  are  84,  the  nays  are 
zero.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  of  ratification  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

NOMIIIATIOIf    or    MARGAItXT    M.    HXCKLXR,    OP 

MAssACHusrrrs,  to  be  sbckktart  of  rkalth 

AND  HUMAN  SERVICXS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  now  turn  to  the  nomination  of 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Margaret  M.  Heck- 
ler, of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
2,  1983,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
held  an  executive  session  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Margaret  M.  Heckler  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  this 
nomination. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are 
aware.  Mrs.  Heckler  has  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  over  16 
years,  and  has  proven  herself  to  be  a 
strong  defender  of  the  rights  of  our 
less  fortunate  citizens.  We  can  be  con- 
fident that  Mrs.  Heckler  will  earnestly 
represent  the  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion served  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  within 
the  constraints  imposed  by  the  current 
budget  situation. 

Mrs.  Heckler  has  committed  herself 
to  keeping  the  lines  of  friendship,  co- 
operation, and  consultation  open  with 
the  Congress,  and  has  set  forth  two 
broad  goals  of  particular  interest. 
First,  to  have  the  Department  focus 
more  on  long-range  problems  and 
long-range  solutions.  Our  current  ex- 
perience with  the  crisis  surrounding 
the  financial  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity fund  certainly  argues  for  a  long- 
range  prospective,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  health  financing  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  Mrs.  Heckler  has  set  for  her- 
self the  goal  of  being  a  catalyst  for 
caring  in  America,  for  the  young,  the 
elderly,  the  sick,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  needy.  An  important  perspective 
for  the  administrator  of  an  agency 
with  responsibility  for  programs  like 
AFDC.  child  support,  medicaid,  and 
disability. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  am  pleased  today  to 
report  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion of  Mrs.  Heckler,  and  ask  that  this 
nomination  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  support  the  nomi- 
nation of  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Margaret  Heckler,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Massachusetts  takes  well-deserved 
pride  in  our  Commonwealth's  long  bi- 
partisan tradition  of  public  service  to 
the  Nation.  Over  the  years,  many  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  our 
State  have  given  unselfishly  of  them- 
selves. By  the  sincerity  of  their  com- 
mitment and  the  excellence  of  their 
achievement,  they  have  made  real  and 
lasting  contributions  to  the  common 
good  of  our  society,  to  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens,  and  to  the  character  of 
our  country. 

The  Cabinet  Department  which  Mrs. 
Heckler  has  been  called  to  serve  bears 
one  of  the  highest  public  trusts,  be- 
cause it  is  the  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
our  people,  not  Just  the  few  who  have 
wealth  and  privilege,  but  the  many 
others  who  seek  the  enduring  goals  of 
economic  progress  and  social  justice 


that  have  always  been  the  hallmark  of 
the  American  dream. 

Mrs.  Hedder  and  I  served  for  16 
yean  together  in  the  Ctmgress.  Al- 
though I  have  disagreed  with  her  on  a 
number  of  issues.  I  have  always  re- 
spected her  ability.  She  will  bring  im- 
portant strengths  to  her  assignment  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  largest 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

She  may  have  lost  a  congressional 
district  last  fall,  but  with  her  new  re- 
sponsibility she  has  gained  a  larger 
constituency— one  that  is  now  being 
asked  to  bear  a  heavy  sacrifice  in 
these  hard  economic  times.  Millions  of 
Americans  who  depend  so  much  on 
HHS  wUl  place  their  trust  and  hope  in 
Mrs.  Heckler— the  elderly,  the  sick, 
the  poor,  the  young,  the  handicapped, 
the  disadvantaged,  and  all  those  who 
need  our  help  the  most. 

More  than  any  other  Cabinet  offi- 
cer. Mrs.  Hedtler  will  be  the  guardian 
of  the  social  safety  net.  I  am  confident 
that  she  wIU  serve  her  new  constituen- 
cy with  wisdom  and  understanding 
and  meet  her  new  responsibility  with 
fairness  and  compassion— as  her  public 
trust,  and  ours,  requires. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  President 
Reagan  has  chosen  a  worthy  successor 
to  our  colleague,  Dick  Schweiker.  Mar- 
garet Heckler  has  been  a  credit  to 
Massachusetts  and  to  the  Congress.  I 
take  pleasure  in  commending  her  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  urge  her  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
had  been  my  intention  initially  to  vote 
for  Peggy  Heckler  for  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  That 
would  have  been  my  intention  until  we 
had  the  confirmation  hearing  on  her 
where  four  or  five  Senators  on  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  quizzed  her  at  some 
length  about  her  views  of  overturning 
Supreme  Court  constitutional  deci- 
sions by  statute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  there  appear  pages 
35  to  62  of  the  transcript  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearings,  where  the 
questions  and  answers  on  this  subject 
appeared.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  reason  that  I  am  so  bothered— and 
the  transcript  will  show  it  rather 
clearly— is  that  Peggy  Heckler  feels 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  abortion.  I 
respect  her  views  on  it;  she  is  very, 
very  strong  In  support  of  her  position 
on  pro-life  and  is  opposed  to  the  right 
of  a  woman  to  have  a  choice  on  abor- 
tion. She  is  so  strong  In  that  position 
that  there  is  every  indication  In  her 
answers  to  the  questions  that  she 
would  do  anything.  Including  lu-glng 
the  President  to  take  action  to  over- 
turn the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Roe  against  Wade.  Roe  against  Wade 
Is  the  decision  that  gives  a  woman  the 


right  to  a  choice  on  the  subject  of 
abortion  imder  a  constitutional  right 
to  privacy. 

Try  as  we  might.  Senator  Baucus. 
Senator  Mtichell.  Senator  Motnihan. 
and  myself,  could  not  budge  Mrs. 
Heckler  from  the  position  that  she  ap- 
peared to  have,  namely  that  it  was 
perfectly  all  right  to  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  that  fashion.  Because 
of  her  intensity  of  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  abortion.  I  am  afraid  she  would 
encourage  the  President  to  support 
the  kind  of  action  which  so  many  of  us 
oppose  so  strongly. 

We  indicated  to  her  that  this  was 
not  a  new  topic:  it  had  been  debated 
extensively  on  the  Senate  floor.  In 
questioning  her  we  attempted  to  draw 
her  into  the  subject  of  statutorily 
overturning  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  some  issue  other  than  abortion.  We 
talked  about  prayer.  We  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  the  midfifties.  there 
were  efforts  to  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court  in  some  of  its  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  decisions;  in  the 
sixties  there  had  been  efforts  to  over- 
turn apportionment  decisions  by  stat- 
ute. We  were  neither  quizzing  her 
about  a  new  topic,  nor  about  one  that 
has  not  been  extensively  debated  over 
a  long  period  of  time  in  Congress. 

Again  and  again,  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  danger  of  overturning 
Supreme  Court  decisions  involving 
constitutional  law  by  statute.  Each 
time  she  returned  to  her  position  that 
she  felt  so  strongly  about  the  subject 
of  abortion  that  she  would  be  willing 
to  use  a  statute  to  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  admire  Peggy  Heckler— I  will  work 
with  her.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
President  has  appointed  a  woman;  I 
hope  he  appoints  more  women  to  dif- 
ferent Cabinet  positions.  However.  I 
feel  bound  to  vote  against  her.  I  feel 
sad  about  it.  I  like  her.  I  will  continue 
to  work  with  her.  I  hope  she  can  do  a 
good  job  in  this  position.  I  think  she 
can.  But  I  hope  she  will  not  encourage 
the  President  or  anyone  else  to  try  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  in  consti- 
tutional decisions  by  the  passage  of  a 
statute  by  a  sheer  majority  vote  In  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate. 
Exhibit  1 

Mrs.  Hecklkr.  No.  I  was  not  familiar  with 
Mr.  Svahn.  I  had  heard  his  testimony  as  a 
member  of  Congress  on  social  security 
Issues  earlier.  I  was— In  the  discussions 
about  whether  or  not  I  would  accept  this 
post  and  about  the  availability  of  this  Cabi- 
net poet,  discussions  did  Include  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  was  an  Under  Secretary 
under  consideration  who  had  been  well 
known  by  many  at  the  White  House  and 
would  be  suggested  and  nominated  at  the 
same  time  that  I  would  be. 

I  met  him  prior  to  my  making  a  decision 
on  this  Cabinet  post,  and  I  feel  he  has  a 
very  fine  reputation  and  I  think  the  White 
House  and  the  President,  who  are  those 
who  know  him  best,  have  strong  confidence 
in  him.  And  I  expect  to  have  a  very  good 
working  relationship  with  him. 


But  I  also  intend  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
this  Department. 

Senator  Prtok.  Thank  you.  Bfy  time  has 
expired. 

The  C^HAUtMAN.  I  would  Just  say.  I  guess 
when  you're  out  of  town  you  would  have  a 
telephone. 

[lAughter.] 

Mrs.  HscKixR.  Tes.  But  I  would  not  like  to 
suggest  there  is  any  unease.  I  would  expect 
a  good  working  relationship  here  and  will 
strive  for  it. 

The  Chaikman.  Senator  Packwood. 

Senator  Packwood.  Peggy,  you  and  I  have 
known  each  other  a  good  many  years,  and 
you  are  Indeed  a  fighter.  And  you  Indicated 
earlier,  while  you  would  be  a  loyal  member 
of  the  Administration,  you  had  no  hesitancy 
to  fight  within  the  Administration  for  your 
views. 

Let  us  presume  that  the  present  court  de- 
cisions on  the  snitch  regulations  are  upheld 
at  the  Supreme  Court  level,  indicating  that 
HHS  cannot  Impose  the  regulations  they  at- 
tempted to  impose  unless  the  law  were  then 
changed  by  Congress.  What  would  be  your 
advice  to  the  President  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  law  should  be  changed  at  that  stage? 

Mrs.  Heckler.  WeU.  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
forecast  future  events,  and  certainly  we  do 
not  know  what  the  courts  will  decide.  I 
would  not  prejudge  court  action.  I  think  the 
Court  In  its  process  will  examine  all  facets 
of  this,  and  arguments  can  be  raised  in  the 
court  process  that  will  have  great  color  and 
weight. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  President 
himself  feels  strongly  about  this  issue,  and  I 
have  discussed  the  issue  with  him.  He  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  Department 
supports,  and  if  he  chooses  to  continue  to 
pursue  that  course  through  a  legislative  ap- 
proach suggesting  a  change  in  law,  then  my 
role  would  be  to  support  that.  The  issue  has 
been  closed,  really. 

Senator  Packwood.  What  will  your  advice 
to  him  be  at  that  stage,  however,  when  he 
decides  whether  or  not  to  come  and  seek  a 
change  in  the  law? 

Mrs.  Heckler.  The  President  knows  my 
views  on  the  subject  and  I  understand  his. 
And  I  have  respect  for  those  who  take  the 
other  side  of  this  issue.  I  understand  their 
concerns,  the  concerns  of  f  emilies. 

Senator  Packwood.  At  the  moment  the 
President  has  not  taken  a  position  on 
whether  the  law  should  be  changed.  His  po- 
sition is  that  the  law  allows  HHS  to  do  what 
they  have  done. 

Mrs.  Heckler.  Right. 

Senator  Packwood.  What  I  want  to  know, 
what  your  advice  to  him  will  be  if  the  court 
decisions  that  are  presently  pending  are 
upheld. 

Mrs.  Heckler.  My  advice  will  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  as  they  exist  at  the  time 
the  issue  arises. 

Senator  Packwood.  All  right,  let's  go  to 
another  subject.  And  here  I  am  interested  in 
your  personal  opinions,  because  you  are  well 
aware  from  having  seen  different  Cabinets 
operate  that  some  people  rise  and  some 
people  fall  within  the  Cabinet,  and  some 
Cabinet  Secretaries  are  tremendously  suc- 
cessful, some  others  not. 

And  a  great  deal  of  it  relates  to  the  dili- 
gence with  which  the  Cabinet  Secretary  will 
pursue  his  or  her  views.  You  are  a  lawyer. 

Mrs.  Heckler.  Yes. 

Senator  Packwood.  What  do  you  legally 
think  about  the  attempt  to  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  abortion  by  stat- 
ute? 
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ICn.  Bkxu  l  I  have  alvmys  voted  for  the 
Hyde  unendm  »t.  I  am  pro-life.  I  sincerely 
believe  in  that  paction. 

q»»««*'"'  PMKWOon.  That  is  not  what  I 
mean.  Those  a  re  not  revemla.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  el  fort  to  take  away  JuriadicUon 
from  the  couts  to  decide  the  issues  like 
abortion  by  sb  tute? 

Mn.  Hkku  l  I  feel  that  the  Issue— the 
Hyde  amendn  ent  has  to  be  finalized  into 
permanent  lav . 

Brnstnr  P*c  cwood.  That  is  not  the  Hyde 
amendment. 

Ifrs.  Hkkux.  1  know  that,  but  I  am 
sayinc  that  shi  »uld  be  the  first  course. 

Senator  Pac  cwood.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think  pen  onidly  about  the  efforts  to  re- 
verse the  Supi  eme  Court's  decision  on  abor- 
tion by  passin  i  a  statute  that  says,  hence- 
forth the  Su;>reme  Court  may  not  hear 
caaes  involvini  abortion. 

Mis.  Hkku  a.  I  feel  that  obviously  the 
issue  is  one  tliit  is  of  such  great  magnitude 
and  seriousne  s  that  it  is  one  that  I  would 
discuss  with  the  President  and  Indeed 
debate  with  ti  im  and  indeed  consider  with 
him.  And  I  hive  to  say.  Senator,  that  re- 
gardless of  wl  Latever  view  I  might  hold.  I 
would  certain]  i  carry  forth  on  his  view  and 
pursue  the  sta  id  that  he  takes. 

Senator  Paci  ewood.  Well,  I  would  hope  so. 
I  would  hate  t  >  think  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Cabinet  full  of  Secretaries  that  are  going  to 
go  off  willy-iiilly  in  their  own  direction. 
What  I  am  cirious  about  is  your  personal 
view. 

Mrs.  Hbckli  r.  My  personal  view  is  not  as 
significant  as  ;he  President's  view.  Senator. 

Senator  Pac  rwooo.  What  is  your  personal 
view? 

Mrs.  Hbcku  r.  I  simply  have  felt  that  we 
need  to  solidj  ly  the  progress  made,  and  I 
happen  to  coi  sider  it  progress,  in  stopping 
federal  fundlr  e  on  abortion.  And  I  feel  and 
have  felt  for  »me  time  that  going  beyond 
that  would  no  t  be  timely  because  the  issue 
has  not  been  i  esolved  with  any  finalization. 

And  now  In  he  House,  with  the  new  rules, 
the  riders  to  a  ppropriation  bills  banning  the 
use  of  federal  funds  for  abortion,  which  was 
the  Hyde  amendment,  will  no  longer  be  in 
order.  So  the  Ifirst  step  will  have  to  be  ban- 
ning this.         I 

But  I  am  penonally  very,  very  opposed  to 
abortion,  andjl  feel  ultimately  that  that  is 
my  strongest  stand  on  the  issue.  I  have  not 
prejudged  all  future  issues. 

Senator  Pa(Jkwood.  Let  me  ask  you  this, 
Peggy.  My  tinle  is  up  but  I  will  come  back  to 
it.  Do  you  intend  to  answer  my  question 
about  your  personal  view,  personal  view  as 
to  whether  wfe  should  try  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Couj't  decision  by  a  statute  which 
prohibits  ther  taking  Jurisdiction,  whether 
it  be  abortionTor  school  prayer  or  any  other 
particular  de<lsion  that  involves  what  they 
call  a  constiUKional  right? 

Mrs.  HacKLXH.  I  would  say.  Senator,  that 
my  positions  ire  formulated  very,  very  deci- 
sively on  the]  issues  that  really  have  come 
before  me  m^re  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 


gress. I  have 


not  faced  those  issues  finally 


and  have  nev(  t  quite  determined  ultimately 


that  the  door 

But 
right    to    lift, 
ctmiing  down 


'  was  totally  closed. 

given  fay  strong  feelings  about  the 

I    cannot    imagine    myself 

I  bn  the  other  side  of  the  issue. 

Senator  Pac  kwood.  What  does  that  mean? 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Hkckleh.  It  means  that  when  faced 

question  on  the  issue,  my  own 

strong  convic  ions  on  the  right  to  life  will  I 

think  domlna  «  my  own  thinking.  Now,  that 

does  not  cloat  the  door  to  consideration  of  a 


specific  statute  or  specific  events  or  q>eclf Ic 
wording,  and  indeed  the  total  ctunpoalte  of  a 
legislative  package  or  a  constitutional  pro- 
posaL 

Senator  Packwood.  Might  I  have  one  last 
question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAiSMAif .  Yes. 

Senator  Packwood.  Let  me  just  adc  your 
general  philosophy  on  the  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit the  Supreme  Court  from  having  juris- 
diction over  wiy  particular  constitutional 
case  by  the  act  of  passing  a  statute  that  says 
they  may  no  longer  hear  cases  involving 
that  subject.  Forget  abortion,  forget  prayer. 
What  is  your  judicial  philosophy  about  that 
legal  approach? 

Bfrs.  HacKLiR.  I  would  doubt  very  much 
that  it  would  be  effective.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  reverse  a  constitional  provision  with 
a  statute. 

Senator  Packwood.  No,  I  hope  you 
cannot.  I  hope  you  are  right. 

Mrs.  Hkckler.  As  a  lawyer,  that  is  my  im- 
mediate response. 

But  let  me  Just  say.  Senator,  I  am  in  great 
support  of  really  those  steps  taken  by  gov- 
ernment which  will  advance  in  my  Judgment 
the  right  values,  and  I  think  that  the  steps 
have  to  be  legally  correct.  At  the  same  time, 
I  will  say  that  as  a  lawyer  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  and  I  feel 
that  really  that  in  my  judgment  and  my  in- 
terpretation, that  was  a  decision  that  cre- 
ated out  of  whole  cloth  a  new  theory.  And  1 
have  not  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  de- 
cision. 

So  that  I  would  review  any  issue  that  re- 
lated to  that  subject  with  that  attitude  in 
mind. 

Senator  Packwood.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
quote  to  you  there  Robert  Bork's  testimony 
on  this  very  issue.  He  thinks  Roe  v.  Wade 
was  awful.  He  was  the  Solicitor  General. 
The  President  appointed  him  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  But  I  thought  his  reasoning  on 
this  subject  was  extraordinary,  after  he 
went  through  eight  or  nine  pages  and  con- 
cluded that  Roe  v.  Wade  said,  namely  that 
there  could  be  an  unconstitutional  decision 
that  is  unconstitutional. 

But  you  cannot  have  unconstitutional  de- 
cisions of  the  Court,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion is  what  the  Court  says  it  is.  Bork  then 
came  down  in  opposition  to  trying  to  change 
the  Constitution  by  statute,  because  he  said 
you  do  not  cure  a  deformation  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  a  greater  deformation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  would  be  a  legislative 
reversal  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  would  hope  that  would  be  your  legal 
opinion. 

Mrs.  Hbckleh.  Well,  we  have,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  300  lawyers  to  enlighten  my  legal 
thinking  at  the  Department,  and  certainly  a 
general  counsel  of  enormous  stature.  I  feel 
that  these  are  complex  and  serious  issues, 
and  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
these  issues,  and  feel  very  strongly  that  I 
have  to  say.  Senator— and  you  and  I  have 
disagreed  on  this  issue  many  times  before— I 
think  that  the  law  must  be  observed  and  the 
Constitution  must  be  honored. 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  have  deep  respect 
for  the  right  to  life  in  this  society  and  would 
hope  to  err  not  in  the  law  or  in  public  policy 
strategy  in  terms  of  dealing  with  that.  But  I 
do  have  that  very,  very  strong  commitment 
to  this  concept,  and  I  would  expect  to  honor 
that  in  my  role. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 
Senator  Mitchell. 

Senator  Mitchell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 


And  Mrs.  Heckler.  I  Join  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  in  welcoming  you 
here  today,  and  look  forward  to  what  I  am 
confident  will  be  your  prompt  approval  and 
confirmation  of  your  nomination. 

Senator  Packwood  has  raised  a  question  of 
very,  very  great  relevance  and  I  think  gravi- 
ty today.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  any  more 
questions  because  he  has  asked  you  about  it, 
but  I  would  just  make  this  point. 

I  am  concerned  that  your  earlier  answer 
to  one  of  his  questions  comes  dangerously 
cloae  to  saying  that  the  end  may  justify  the 
means,  when  you  said  that  because  of  your 
strong  commitment  to  the  right  to  life  posi- 
tion you  could  not  imagine  coming  down  on 
the  other  side. 

I  respect  that  positon.  It  is  obviously  a 
deeply  held  one.  There  are  many  people  in 
this  country  who  have  very  strong  feelings 
like  yours  and  in  opposition  to  abortion.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  an 
effort  under  way  to  really  dislodge  the  solid 
system  which  we  have  had  for  200  years  of 
three  branches  of  government,  and  that  it  is 
not  just  abortion.  As  Senator  Packwood  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  efforts  to  deprive  the 
Supreme  Court  of  jurisdiction  to  achieve  in- 
directly what  cannot  be  achieved  directly, 
either  through  legislation  or  through  enact- 
ment of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

And  this  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  Mrs. 
Heckler.  It  goes  beyond  Just  the  issue  of 
abortion  and  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
system  of  government.  And  I  would  urge 
you  to  study  this  with  some  care  and  cau- 
tion, and  to  reflect  upon  the  views  that  Sen- 
ator Packwood  has  expressed,  again  not  on 
this  particular  issue  of  abortion,  but  on  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  Congress  can  by  a 
simple  majority  deprive  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Jurisdiction  in  an  area  in  which  the  Con- 
gress is  displeased  by  the  Court's  decision. 

That  in  my  judgment  and  my  personal 
opinion  is  plainly  unconstitutional.  More 
than  that,  if  carried  forward  in  the  manner 
which  some  are  attempting  to  carry  it  for- 
ward, it  will  subvert  the  form  of  government 
which  has  served  us  so  well  for  a  couple  of 
centuries. 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  you  to  review  it,  and  particu- 
larly to  review  your  response  which  indicat- 
ed that  because  of  your  deep  feelings  on 
this  one  issue  you  cannot  imagine  coming 
down  on  the  other  side.  No  end  justifies  any 
means. 

Mrs.  Heckler.  I  would  not  suggest  that  I 
would  accept  that  philosophy,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  end  justifies  the  means 
in  any  case.  And  I  will  say  that  I  will  ponder 
the  issue  very,  very  deeply,  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  public  servant,  and  I  will  not  allow 
my  private  feelings  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  I  consider  to  l)e  my  judgment. 

And  I  also  intend  to  honor  the  law,  and 
should  this  Congress  pass  laws  with  which  I 
do  not  agree,  I  am  only  too  familiar  from 
sitting  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  that  indeed, 
that  the  Congress  has  always  been  thwarted 
by  the  lack  of  adherence  to  its  will  or  its 
purpose  in  passing  a  law.  And  now  that  I 
find  myself  on  the  other  side,  I  intend  to 
honor  that  purpose  as  much  as  possible. 

But  I  also  would  say  that  I  want  there  to 
be  no  mistake  about  where  I  stand  in  terms 
of  a  commitment  on  the  issue. 

Senator  Mitchell.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  and  that  was  not  the  thrust  of 
Senator  Packwood's  question.  It  was  in  the 
method  being  attempted  to  achieve  a  par- 
ticular objective,  abortion  being  but  one  ex- 
ample and  others  exist  in  legislation  pend- 
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Inc  in  the  Congress  today.  so-caUed  Court-  Uve    Issues    before    the    Department    and  them  in  the  session  before  and  undoubtedly 

g^ppiQ.  biua,  before  the  Congress  reUtlng  to  such  basic  will  have  them  this  seaaion;  namely,  overrul- 

That  is  the  Issue  It  Is  not  one's  feelings  questions  as  you  have  raised.  I  would  have  ing  constituUonal  decisions  by  leglalaUve 

on  the  toaue  of  abortion.  to  ponder  this  and  review  my  constitutional  fiat,  which  deeply  dlsturtx  many  of  us.  So  I 

Mrs.  F"""—  I  understand  totaUy  and  I  history,  and  indeed,  look  at  these  questions,  do  hope  that  you  wiU  be  able  to  give  that 

undentand  your  points  as  well  and  certainly  I  have  always  been  asked  whether  I  sup-  some  attention  and  further  thought. 

will  ponder  Uiem  ported  this  or  that  constitutional  amend-  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  developing 

The  Chairmak  Senator  Baucus?  ment  and  that  was  a  different  proposition.  I  some  kind  of  a  proposal  to  deal  with  the 

Senator  BAt;cns   Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair-  am  not  sure  of  the  scope  of  the  legislative  Issue   of   health   benefits   for   the   unem- 

man.  Mrs.  Heckler,  I  want  to  join  Senator  proposal  that  might  be  forthcoming,  and  ployed?  I  know  you  are  new  on  the  Job  and 

Pryor  and  others  who  served  with  you  in  whether  or  not  they  would  be  vloUtlve  of  it  Is  a  massive  undertaking,  but  I  would  be 

the  House  in  our  previous  incarnation  and  the  Constitution,  and  I  would  want  to  be  re-  Interested  in  any  thoughts  you  have  on 

say  to  you  how  much  we  enjoyed  serving  freshed  and  informed.  th^.                     „      »       ,             »  ■     »». 

vrith  you  then  and  wish  you  the  very  best  of  Senator  Baucus.  I  am  sorry,  my  time  is  Mrs.  toxL«.  Senator.  I  am  not  In  the 

luck  Because  as  Senator  Mitchell  said,  obvi-  running  quickly  here.  I  raised  the  question  Job  yet,  but  it  is  a  massive  undertaking  and 

ously    you  will  have  a  very  difficult  time  because  to  restore,   to  Increase  American  I  have  been  attempting  to  learn  as  much  as 

riding  herd  and  controUing  the  reins  over  a  confidence  in  government.  I  think  it  Is  im-  possible  about  the  Department  m  the  last 

very  large  and  very  difficult  department.  portant  for  the  American  people  to  beUeve  month.  And  this  has  been  a  very,  very  time- 

And  certainly   if  Mrs.  Burford  at  EPA  is  that  their  pubUc  officials  are  going  to  abide  consuming  task  and  wlU  be  very  absorbing 

having  some  difficulty  with  that  agency,  by  the  rule  of  law.  And  certainly,  the  Con-  for  sometime  to  come, 

that  would  indicate  to  me  that  anyone  who  stitution  is  paramount.  I  wiU  say  that  I  am  genuinely  sympathetic 

is  nominated  to  be  Secretary  of  HSS  is  So  I  would  encourage  you  and  the  others  to  the  need  to  find  an  answer,  but  totaUy 

going  to  have  probably  potentially  more  in  the  administraUon  to  keep  that  more  unprepared  to  suggest  one  today.  I  wiU  look 

problems  over  an  agency  that  is  that  much  firmly  in  mind  than  I  think  has  been  the  at  it  in  depth.            „  ..     ,   ,^     ^ 

lai^r               •"  »«      '  case  in  the  past  because  it  would  help,  I  Senator   Chafke.   WeU.   I   thank   you.   I 

I  too  was  struck,  as  I  think  Senator  Pack-  think,  restore  some  needed  confidence.  would  urge  you  to  do  so,  and  have  your 

wood  was  and  Senator  MitcheU,  with  the  re-  Turning     to     another     matter.    Senator  brain  trust  have  that  high  on  tlieir  agenda 

soonse  to  Senator  Packwood  concerning  at-  Chafee  mentioned  the  cost  of  Medicare.  He  because  it  is  a  matter  that  deeply  concerns 

t^pU  of  Congress  by  sUtute  to  overturn  very  correctly  raised  that  issue.  No  one  has  me  and  I  am  sure  it  deeply  concerns  you  as 

Supreme    Court    decisions.    The    response  disputed  that  the  trust  fund  will,  as  you  weU.                                  ,  ^    ^ 

struck  me,  in  my  view-and  I  am  only  one  said,  be  in  balance  by.  what.  1986  to  1987.  In  Mrs.  Hbcmr.  It  does,  indeed, 

senator  but  in  my  view  it  Is  clear  that  Con-  fact,  by  1983.  it  will  be  about  $200  bUlion  Senator  Chafee.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

gress  cannot,  by  statute,  overturn  Supreme  out  of  balance,  and  a  couple  of  years  later,  Mr.  Chjurman. 

Court   decisions   on   federal   constitutional  1995,  it  will  be  about  $400  biUlons  out  of  bal-  The  Chairmah.  Senator  MoyiUhan? 

.  ance.  Senator  Moyhihak.  Mr.  Chairman,  lest  1 

That  is  to  say  Congress  could  not,  by  stat-  The  problem,  many  say.  is  even  worse  not  be  heard  on  the  subject,  may  I  just  Join 
ute  abolish  the  First  Amendment.  That  than  the  problems  we  presently  face  with  my  coUeagues  in  their  comment*  with  re- 
would  certainly  be  ruled  unconstitutional  I  Social  Security.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  spect  to  the  issue  of  court  stnppmg.  And  I 
think  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  even  more  about  that?  What  advice  do  you  have  or  think  I  can  put  it  into  perspective  for  you. 
important,  it  would  entirely  obliterate  the  what  mechanism  are  you  putting  in  place  so  You  were  not  part  of  this  debate  which 
separation  of  powers  as  a  basis  for  our  form  that  we  can  address  that  problem?  and  earli-  went  on  aU  last  autumn  here  in  the  Senate, 
of  government.  And  if  Congress  by  statute  er  on  rather  than  later.  The  proposition  which  some  of  us  felt  to 
can  obliterate  the  First  Amendment,  abolish  Mrs.  Heckler.  Well.  I  would  say.  Senator,  be  deeply  unconstitutional;  others  felt,  at 
the  First  Amendment,  the  Congress,  by  sUt-  that  indeed,  the  administration  does  have  very  least,  subversive  of  the  American  am- 
ute.  U  abolishing  the  Constitution.  some  proposals  which  will  deal  with  the  stitutional   arrangements    was   before   the 

Mrs  Heckler  Exactly  problem  and.  of  course,  the  recommends-  Congress  and  before  the  Senate.  And  there 

Senator  Baucus.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  it  tions    of    the    Bipartisan    Commission    on  was  a  majority   in  favor  of  that  matter, 

seems  to  me  we  no  longer  have  a  constltu-  Social  Security  offers  some  hope  for  the  which  would  truly  alarm  many  of  us  And 

tional  form  of  government,  but  it  is  a  rule  short  run.  Our  prospective  payment  propos-  we  had  to  go  through     extended  debate 

by  majority  only  by  the  whims,  the  instant  al  should.  hopefuUy.  provide  a  more  effec-  and  four  motions  on  cloture  before  it  was  n- 

whims.  of  the  instance  majority,  and  no  tive  cost  incentive  program  and  will  be  a  naUy  taken  down.          ,  ,,  ,^,    .    ^ 

longer  the  form  of  government  that  we  hold  saving.  And  those  of  us  who  felt  this  to  be  so  un- 

so  dear  to  us  But  I  will  say  that  there  is  also  in  place  an  constitutional  were  concerned  that  we  never 

So  with  that  in  mind,  and  with  your  an-  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  which  heard  a  word  from  the  Executive  Branch  m 

swers  agreeing  with  what  I  have  said  thus  is  working  on  the  Bowen  Council  appointed  a  matter  which  seemed  te  us  clear,  a  fnatter 

far  how  can  you  possibly  say  that  you  will  by  Secretary  Shweiker  and  is  presently  de-  about  which  Judge  Bork,  a  distinguished 

think  about  and  discuss  with  the  adminis-  voting  ite  time  to  this  and  wiU  respond  to  scholar,  a  professor  of  law  at  Yale  before 

tratlon  statutes  that  would  overturn  or  bills  the  Department,  which  we  have  made  avail-  the  President  appomted  him  to  the  Court  oi 

that  were  introduced  in  Congress,  attempte  able  to  the  Congress  Immediately  in  July.  Appeals  here,  had  no  question  in  his  mmd. 

by  sUtute  to  overturn  Supreme  Court  deci-  We  are  going  to  look  for  long-term  answers.  And  we  can  have  differences  of  opmions  on 

sions?  and  we  feel  that  the  prospective  payment  many  things  but  m  defendmg  the  Constitu- 

Mrs.  Heckler.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  approach  is  the  first  step.  tion  we  have  to  be  together, 

great    difference    between    abolishing    the  Senator  Baucus.  I  appreciate  that,  and  my  Now,  I  think  when  you  get  a  chance  to 

First  Amendment  and  having   the   issues  time  is  up.  But  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  look  at  this,  I  have  a  sense  your  instjncts 

that  are  raised  in  every  court,  every  Issue  prospective  payment  approach  is  not  going  will  come  out  exactly  where  oure  were,  out  i 

that  is  brought  to  the  courts to  solve  very  much  of  the  problem  at  aU.  would  ask  you  to  comment  on  that  now. 

Senator  Baucus.  You  think  there  is  a  dif-  And  the  problem  is  much,  much  more  dlffi-  Mrs.  Heckler.  Senator   as  you  know,  we 

ference:  that  is,  that  there  are  some  Su-  cult  than  that.  Uve  in  two  worids.  Or  I  did  as  a  member  of 

preme  Court  decisions  interpreting  the  Con-  Mrs.  Heckler.  I  would  agree  with  you.  Congress.  You  have  your  Senate  world  to 

stitution   that   Congress   can   overturn   by  Senator.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  magi-  which  you  have  your  own  agenda,  a  very  ab- 

stetute.  and  there  are  some  other  Supreme  cal  answer,  but  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  and  sorbing  and  unportant  one.  We  in  the  House 

Court  decisions  interpreting  the  Constltu-  important  structural  change  that  is  a  good  were  absorbed  on  other  issues.  Obviously, 

tion  that  Congress  cannot  overturn?  What  beginning.  But  much  more  has  to  be  done  there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  argu- 

is  the  difference?  and  we  have  to  look  at  this  because  it  is  a  ment.  and  these  each  have  their  right  to  an 

Mrs.  Heckler.  What  1  am  saying  is  that  I  very  serious  and  colossal  problem.  advocate  before  the  court, 

see  the  sacredness  of  the  declaration  of  Senator  Baucus.  Thank  you.  1    certainly    wUl    review    your   extensive 

rights,  but  my  instinct  at  the  moment  is  to  The  Chairjian.  Senator  Chafee?  debate  on  the  i>ubject  and  ponder  it.  wid  as 

say  that  while  I  would  agree  with  the  gener-  Senator  Chafee.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair-  I  sat  here  I  wondered  what  position  Secre- 

al    premise    that    a    legislative    enactment  man.  Mrs.  Heckler.  I  would  remind  you  that  tary  Schweiker  had  taken  on  this,  and  now 

cannot    repeal    a   constitutional    provision  the  line  of  question  which  Senator  Pack-  you  have  resolved  that.  No  position,  is  that 

that  is  added  to  the  Constitution  or  has  wood   and  Senator   Mitehell   and  Senator  right? 

that  force,  then  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  Baucus  were  pursuing  here  is  not  a  hypo-  Senator  Moymihah.  No  position, 

legal   intricacies.  And  frankly.  Senator,   I  thetical  line.  We  have  these  issues  before  us  Mrs.    Heckler.   Well,    I   am   thoroughly 

have  not  reviewed  these  in  terms  of  prospec-  and  had  them  in  the  last  session  and  had  aware  of  the  views  of  the  members  of  this 
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ooDunlttee  a  m)  reaped  those  views  and  wiU 
Uke  them  ii  ito  oonskleraUon  and  certainly 
will  punue  t  lis  subject. 

Senator  MoTinHAK.  Thanic  you.  That  Is 
aU  we  could  iskofyou. 

The  CRAn  iam.  Senator  Pryor? 

Senator  Ptroa.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
UonSk  thank  rou. 

The  CBAia  lUii.  Senator  Padcwood? 

Senator  Pi  ckwood.  Pecgy.  let  me  give  you 
an  example  i  ind.  again.  I  want  your  personal 
opinion.  I  an  i  trying  to  find  out  your  person- 
al opinion  oi  this. 

Tou  have  i  kidnapping,  a  Lindbergh  type 
situation.  A  nispect  is  caught.  He  says  a  few 
things  to  til  e  police  officer  on  the  way  to 
the  police  st  &tlon.  The  trial  is  held,  the  de- 
fendant plekds  self-incrimination  and  re- 
fuses to  taki )  the  stand.  The  police  officers 
take  the  stai  id  and  indicate  what  the  person 
had  said  on  the  way  to  the  police  station. 
The  defends  at  is  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death. 

The  case  i  oes  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
they  reverse  it  on  the  grounds  of  violation 
of  self-incri  nination  with  respect  to  the 
police  officers.  They  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  U  stify.  The  country  is  up  in  arms 
about  this  lerson  whom  they  think  ought 
to  be  hung  pr  shot  or  however  we  execute 
people  now.  iAnd  a  bill  comes  along  to  deny 
the  Suprem^  Court  the  right  to  review  cases 
involving  » If -incrimination.  What  would 
your  positioi  i  be? 

Mrs.  HacK  xr.  That  is  a  very  extensive  sit- 
uatirai  that  ^ou  have  detailed,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  t  Us,  Smator.  I  am  seeking  to  be 
confirmed  b  i  this  body  to  head  one  of  the 
most  impoitant  and  demanding  depart- 
ments in  thb  government.  I  am  preparing 
myself  to  ha  ndle  their  issues  and  their  prob- 
lems. 

At  this  mc  naent,  I  feel  very  relieved  that  I 
am  not  seeding  a  position  on  the  court. 
[Laughter.] 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  th<  law  will  be  enforced,  regardless 
of  my  perso  nal  views.  The  law,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed and  enforced,  will  be  honored  by  my 
department,  and  I  can  make  that  commit- 
ment to  you 

As  to  pordering  all  of  the  hypothetical 
legal  cases  t  tiat  could  occiu:  in  any  segment 
of  this  soci(  ty.  I  franlUy  have  been  so  im- 
mersed in  hi  iman  services  and  human  devel- 
opment and  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
that  really,  I  would  have  to  reflect  more 
thoughtful!!  and  at  a  quieter,  more  peace- 
ful moment  than  this. 

Senator  PJkCKWooo.  Well,  then,  Peggy,  let 
me  say  this  in  conclusion.  That,  to  me,  is  a 
discouragini  answer.  This  is  not  a  new  sub- 
ject. It  is  no :  a  new  subject  Just  this  week  or 
this  month.  We  went  through  this  in  the 
mid-fifties  nth  some  bills  introduced  by 
Senator  Jer  ner  to  take  away  from  the  Su- 
preme Cour ;  the  right  to  hear  cases  involv- 
ing subvers  ves;  to  Just  take  it  away.  We 
went  throu)  h  it  in  the  mid-sixties  on  reap- 
portionmeni  when  the  court  finally  said 
after  ISO  ye  irs  no  longer  can  you  have  these 
gerrymande*  districts,  and  there  were  bills 
introduced  in  Congress  to  take  away  the 
court's  Juris  Uction. 

And  now  i  re  have  got  it  on  atMrtion.  and  I 
regard  it  as  the  most  dangerous  ploy  to  un- 
dermine ou-  form  of  government  that  we 
can  have.  A  id  to  say  you  have  not  thought 
about  it  wlen  you  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress for  \{  years  and  we  have  had  these 
issues  amaa  s  me. 

Mrs.  Hxa  lzh.  Senator.  I  did  not  say  that 
I  had  not  thought  abut  the  bills  on  abor- 
tion, when  you  asked  me  atwut  criminal 


rights  and  privUeges  and  whether  or  not 
they  WiU  be 

Senator  Packwood.  I  am  asking  you  about 
the  issue  that  we  have  had  now  for  35  years 
of  taking  away  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
by  sUtute  because  of  a  particular  passing 
passion  led  by  a  fury  of  contemporary 
Cotton  Mathers  who  want  to  reverse  a  deci- 
sion they  do  not  like.  That  is  not  a  new 
issue,  and  it  is  not  going  to  go  away. 

Mrs.  HBCKun.  No,  it  is  not  a  new  issue  and 
I  think  it  deserves  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
I  think  that  the  issues  that  relate  to  the 
abortion  question  have  iieen  some  of  the 
most  divisive  facing  the  Congress  in  all  the 
years  that  I  was  there.  And,  indeed.  I  con- 
sistently, as  I  told  you  and  as  I  think  you 
well  know,  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
life  position. 

I  do  not  proclude  any  future  Judgment  on 
constitutional  questions  based  on  the  lan- 
guage of  a  proposal  and  its  implications.  But 
to  say  that  we  can  never  change  any  postion 
ever  taken  by  a  court,  and  that  to  deny  the 
right  of  a  Congress  to  express  the  will  of 
the  American  people  is  a  situation  and  a 
proposition  that  I  am  not  about  to  embrace 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Packwood.  I  was  going  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  regard  as  a  legitimate  way  to  try  to 
change  the  Constitution.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  debate  on  that,  and  I  will  say  to  Sen- 
ator Hatch's  credit,  he  has  restrained  him- 
self In  the  past  on  this  Issue.  He  has  wanted 
to  go  the  constitutional  amendment  route.  I 
will  oppose  him  on  It.  But  It  is  a  legitimate 
way  to  go,  and  the  way  our  founders  Intend- 
ed we  should  go. 

I  do  not  think  in  their  wildest  imagination 
they  ever  thought,  when  they  set  up  the  di- 
vision of  branches  of  government,  tiiat  the 
United  States  Congress  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  take  away  from  the  Supreme  Court 
the  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  act  was  constitutional. 

The  Crairman.  Senator  Baucus? 

Senator  Baucus.  Mrs.  Heckler,  not  to  be- 
labor the  point  but  as  you  think  about  this 
hearing  today  and  In  particular,  the  Issue 
raised  by  Senator  Packwood  and  most  of  the 
rest  on  this  panel  today,  let  me  tell  you  that 
when  Robert  Bork  was  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  In  his  confirmation  hearing,  he 
was  asked  this  very  question. 

He  did  not  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  ambi- 
guity, but  Instead  sUted  forthrightly  that 
he  was  very  much  opposed  to  any  court 
stripping  measure  at  all.  He  felt  that  so 
strongly  he  was  willing  to  say  that  openly  at 
his  confirmation  hearing,  even  though,  as 
you  have  Indicated  and  others  have  Indicat- 
ed, Robert  Bork  Is  very  much  opposed  to 
the  Roe  versus  Wade  decision. 

Mrs.  HxcKixR.  I  have  great  respect  for 
Robert  Bork.  I  also  feel  that  there  are  valid 
argiunents  on  the  other  side  of  the  Issue, 
and  I  really  would  not  preclude  my  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  those  from  the  perspective  of 
a  member  of— a  Cabinet  member  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  a  representative  of 
the  President. 

I  would  consider  It  essential  to  look  at  the 
other  sides  of  these  arguments,  but  I 
happen  to  have  very  little  respect  for  the 
Roe  versus  Wade  decision.  I  have  read  it  ex- 
tensively, I  cannot  follow  its  legal  reasoning. 
I  would  agree  with  Robert  Bork  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  to  think  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  foreclosed  from  considering 
any  other  option  in  addressing  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  poor  Judicial  ruling  Is  a 
proposition  that  I  am  not  about  to  embrace 
at  this  point. 


Senator  Baucus.  Well,  I  think  all  of  us  are 
surprised  we  have  gotton  into  this  so  deeply. 
Senator  Packwood  Indicated  earlier 

Mrs.  HscKLXR.  I  am  very  surprised. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairmam.  No  one  told  you  it  would 
be  easy.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Baucus.  Senator  Packwood  men- 
tioned there  are  ways  that  Congress  can  ad- 
dress this  issue.  Senator  Hatch  has  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  and  that  is  the  process 
that  our  founding  fathers  provided.  But  I 
think,  too,  that  our  founding  fathers  in  no 
way  envisioned  that  Congress,  by  a  whimsi- 
cal majority,  by  statute,  could  overturn  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

So  I  hope  you  think  very,  very  deeply 
about  that  because  I  think  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  that  is 
going  to  come  out  of  this  hearing  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler.  Well,  I  think  that  the  issue 
is  a  very  important  one,  .and  I  also  feel  that 
those  who  have  fought  on  the  other  side  of 
it  in  the  Congress  have  valid  reasons  for  the 
positions  they  have  taken. 

And  I  think  when  a  member  of  Congress, 
or  when  the  Congress  sees  positions  taken 
by  the  court  that  they  think  are  very  out  of 
line  with  precedent  or  Judicial  reasoning, 
that  should  they  necessarily  be  usurped 
from  having  any  alternative  approach.  Obvi- 
ously, the  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
usual  approach,  and  that  is  a  correct  one. 
But  to  foreclose  tdl  other  legal  options— the 
drafting  of  a  law,  the  Impact  of  a  statute,  I 
think  goes  beyond  a  commitment  that  I 
would  like  to  make  today. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Baucus.  Are  there  any  other  questions  on 
HHS?  [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Heckler.  Are  we  back  to  HHS? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  do  have  some  ques- 
tions that  we  would  like  to  have  answered  in 
writing;  questions  from  Senator  Packwood 
and  Senator  Heinz. 

Mrs.  Heckler.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  Senator  Moynlhan, 
and  there  may  be  others  because  a  number 
of  the  members  are  In  other  hearings,  as 
you  luiow. 

Mrs.  Heckler.  Yes,  I  do  understand. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  its  outstanding  choice  for  the 
demanding  position  of  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Heckler,  and  I  stongly  sup- 
port her  nomination. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  know  Peggy  Heclcler  since  my 
student  days  at  Harvard  University. 
Later  in  my  political  career  I  had  the 
good  fortvme  to  cross  paths  with  Mrs. 
Heckler  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, During  that  time,  we 
became  close  ijersonal  friends  and  I 
was  vary  pleased  to  work  with  her  on 
issues  affecting  the  rights  of  women  in 
this  coimtry.  During  the  4  years  I 
served  with  her,  Peggy  Heckler  was  a 
leading  advocate  on  women's  issues. 
She  sponsored  legislation  to  establish 
equitable  treatment  of  women  in  ob- 
taining financial  credit.  As  each  bill 
came  to  the  floor,  she  led  the  way  on 
women's  rights. 

At  one  point  during  our  past  friend- 
ship, I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Mrs.  Hecltler's  congressional  district  in 
Massachusetts  and  I  enjoyed  meeting 
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many  of  her  friends  and  supporters.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Heckler's  exten-  g^^^ 

My  home  State  of  South  Dakota  was  slve  experience  in  the  workings  of  jj^nm 

able   to   reciprocate   this   hospitality  Government  will  be  of  great  value  to  Heim 

when  her  daughter  served  as  an  Intern  her  and  to  the  Nation  as  she  faces  the  Huckuaium 

in  one  of  South  Dakota's  television  new  challenges  before  her.  I  am  confi-  j,|^„  ' 

stations.  I  have  also  been  pleased  to  dent  that  she  will  be  an  asset  to  the  jepMn 

visit  with   Peggy   and   her   husband  President's  Cabinet  as  well  as  the  De-  Johnston 

John  on  a  number  of  occasions  In  partment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv-  UlJ^"" 

their  home.  Her  family  is  very  sup-  ices,  and  I  certainly  wish  her  weU.  Kennedy 

portive  of  all  her  achievements,  and  I  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  Lautenbers 

want  to  wish  all  the  Hecklers  the  very  back  our  time.  \^^ 

best  as  Peggy  assumes  her  new  posi-  Mr.    KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,    I  j^ 

tlon.                                                             yield  back  our  time. Lugar 

This  country  is  very  fortunate  to  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    All 

have  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Heckler's  call-  ^^iQe  has  been  yielded  back, 

ber  and  experience.  She  will  do  an  out-  i£j^  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  **^ 

standing  job.  and  I  look  forward  to    for  the  yeas  and  nays.              NOTVOTlNG-15 

continuing  our  working  relationship  as  ^he     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  gsker 

she  assumes  her  new  duties.  there  a  stiff icient  second?  There  is  a  sumpen 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com-  sufficient  second.  Domenici 

mend  Peggy  Heckler  for  her  steadfast,  ,j^g  yg^g  j^^jj  n^yg  ^gre  ordered.  ^Xat*r 

unfettered  commitment,  for  her  con-  ^j^g   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The  ,     ^,                  ,.       ^ 

cem  with  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  So  thenomtoatlon  was  confirmed, 

human  life.                     ,.,.».  Consent  to  the  nomination  of  Marga-  Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    I 

I  should  like  to  state  further  for  the  ^.g^  ^    Heckler    to  be  Secretary  of  ™ove  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

Record  that  the  Supreme  Court  at  ^^^x,Yi  and  Human  Services?  On  this  the  nomination  was  confirmed, 

one  time,  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 

Indicated  that  black  people  were  not  ordered    and  the  clerk  will  call  the  lay  that  motion  on  the  table, 

humans  and  were  just  another  form  of  ^.^jj        '  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

property.  They  were  wrong  then.^'They  .^^g  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed  agreed  to. 

were  wrong  In  the  Wade  against  Roe  ^^^  ^^y^  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

decision    when    they    said    that    an  j^  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the  unanimous  consent  that  the  President 

unborn  child  Is  not  a  human  being.  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 

So  I  commend  Margaret  Heckler  for  j.  g  senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  nomination  of  Mrs.  Heckler, 

her  unfettered  conunltment  and  re-  Sobienici)   the  Senator  from  Arizona  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 

spect  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  ^j^^    Goldwater)    the  Senator  from  out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  Maryland  (Mr.  mraiAS),  the  Senator                         

rise  today  to  express  my  support  for  .        wvomlnir  (Mr  Wallop),  the  Sen-                                             

the  nomination  of  former  Congress-  i'^^S^iSi^cut^  WeIc^i).  SENATE  SCHEDULE  NEXT  WEEK 

woman  Margaret  Heckler  of  Mas»-  ^^  ^^^  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,  is  the 

chusetts  to^  Secretw-y  of  the  De-  Wilson)  are  necessarily  absent.  acting  Republican  leader  prepared  to 

partment  of  Health  and  Human  Sserv-  ^^    CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that  state  for  our  colleagues  who  may  be 

*<^^-      „    . ,      w  ■        *    ».              IK  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bitmp-  listening    in    on    the    squawk    boxes 

Mrs.  Heckler  brmp  to  her  new  job  ^^^     ^^^    Senator    from    Ohio    (Mr.  whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  more 

16  years  of  Capitol  Hill  experience,  q^q^)    the  Senator  from  Colorado  roUcaU  votes  today  and  what  the  sltu- 

She  reprinted  the  10th  Congression-  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^  Senator  from  South  atlon  is  on  Monday? 

al  District  of  Massachusetts  for  eight  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

consecutive  terms  At  the  close  of  the  ^         jj^^^j.  ^^   inouye).  the  Sena-  delighted  to  respond  to  the  Democrat- 

97th  Congre^.  she  was  the  ranking  ^^  ^^^^  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  ic  leader's  request, 

female  Member  of  Congre^  ajid  the  ggn^tor  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyhi-  There  will  be  no  further  votes  today. 

24th  i^ing  Member  of  the  Hous^^  ^^  ^j^g  senator  from  West  VIr-  we  will  stand  in  adjournment  until 

Representatives.  AdditionaUy^  she  was  ^  j      y^   Raiibolph)  are  necessarily  Monday,  when  we  will  take  up  the 

the  serUor  Repubhcan  member  of  the  «  Montreal  Protocols.  If  there  is  a  roll- 


Joint  Elconomic  Committee,  the  Sci- 


I  further  armounce  that,  if  present    g^n  vote  ordered  on  that,  it  will  take 


ence  and  Technology  Committae^^ajKl  a^^voU^.  The   S^na^^^r   from   New  ^^^^^^on  "l^e^ay"  We  then  ^^^.e^- 

the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  ^  ^    ^  Moynihan).  and  the  Sena-  JS  nomination  to  take  up  after  the 

fairs  Secretary-designate  Heckler  also  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^   Virginia   (Mr.    Ran-  SontreS  Protocols,  and  that  is  the 

previously  served  on  the  House  Com-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .,        ,.  nomination  of  Lewii  Arthur  Tambs  to 

mitteesonBankmgjmdC^^^^^  r^^^   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are  S^^assador  to  Colombia.  If  there  is 

at'iom  She  TaS  a  f^dTaSi  steSg    t*'^^  ^^  °^*^«'-  S«n*^°"  ^  ^^^  ^^^    a  roUcall  ordered  on  that.  It  will  take 
^n^^itfil  ^miv^r    of    ^i  tSI    *>«■■  Wishing  to  votc?  place  following  the  vote  on  the  Mon- 

commlttee    member    of    the    Textile       The  result  was  announced-yeas  82.    treal  Protocols  on  Tuesday. 

It  Is  not  contemplated  that  there 
[Rollcall  Vote  No.  8  Ex.]  will  be  any  votes  on  Monday  as  we  de- 

liberate on  the  two  matters  in  execu- 
tive session.  There  will  be  votes,  if  or- 
dered, on  Tuesday.  It  is  our  Intention 
to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  next 


caucus.  She  also  founded  the  Con-  ^ays  3.  as  follows: 
gresswoman's   Caucus   and   cochaired        '     ' 
the  group. 

Mrs.  Heckler  is  an  attractive,  intelll-  YEAS— 82 

gent,  energetic,  and  courageous  lady  Abdnor 

who    is    well-qualified    to    serve    the  Andrews 

President  and  the  Nation  as  Secretary  Armstrong 

of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Her  ™;;^„  ^'^^ 

years  of  service  have  proven  her  to  be  Biden  cranston 

innovative  and  possessed  of  those  lead-  Bingaman  OAmato 

ership  qualities  necessary  to  head  one  |^-^,^^  ^°^l^^^ 

of  the  largest  Cabinet  agencies  in  the  Bradley  Denton 

Federal  Government.  Burdick  Dixon 
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week  to  the  jobs  bill  and,  following 
that,  as  the  majority  leader  men- 
tioned, we  will  try  to  take  up  the  social 
security  matter.  And  then  following 
that  we  will  take  up  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution. 
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Ifr.  BT]  ID.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished S  inator  from  Alaska,  the 
acting  Repi  iblican  leader. 


LEX>  SLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STST  rENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  t  le  consideration  of  legisla 
tive  busine  b. 

There  be:  og  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  tl  le  consideration  of  legisla 
tive  businei  s. 

Mr.  STE^  'ENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug 
gest  the  ab  ence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRSroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPHBsri  The  clerk  wiU  call  the 
rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rol . 

Mi.  STE  rENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorun  i  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objectii  m,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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in  this  fund  to  begin  necessary  im- 
provements. Action  in  1983  would  end 
a  5-year  lapse  in  funding  inland  water- 
way Improvements  and  begin  the  res- 
toration of  an  essential  link  in  our  na- 
tional transportation  networli. 
COAL  PORT  iifPRovnfxirr 


committee  on  February  9  that  unem- 
ployment in  his  union  stands  at  32 
percent,  or  over  45,000  UMW  mem- 
bers. Therefore,  any  legislation  we  act 
on  relative  to  coal  should  focus  on  re- 
turning miners  to  work  in  the  near 
term  and  expanding  the  market  poten- 


15-  ^f^NX^^E  recess 

Mr.  STE  rENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

There  leing  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  :17  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:32 
pjn.;  when  tupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Offi(  er  (Mr.  Humphrey). 

Mr.  STE  rENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab  ence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PR  SSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  c  ill  the  roU. 

The  legi  dative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rol . 

Mr.  HEILIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonu  i  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PR]  SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecti  >n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COAL  AN  5  THE  98TH  CONGRESS: 
A  LE(  JISLATIVE  AGENDA 

Mr.  HWP  UN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
address  mj  self  to  some  very  important 
and  relate  1  issues  that  will  face  the 
98th  Cong -ess.  Today,  I  only  wish  to 
discuss  bri(  fly  the  following  legislative 
issues:  cos  i,  acid  rain,  inland  water- 
ways, coal  port  decongestion,  and  coal 
research  af  d  development. 

COAL 

We  all  r^gnize  the  important  role 
that  coal  must  play  in  meeting  our 
future  ene  gy  needs.  For  this  reason,  I 
want  to  br  ng  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion sever  il  legislative  matters  that 
the  Senate  will  address  this  session  af- 
fecting the  f  utiire  use  of  coal,  both  do- 
mestically md  internationally. 

The  eoa  industry  is  in  a  depressed 
state,  as  is  the  general  economy.  While 
the  nati<nal  unemployment  rate 
hovers  Juib  above  10  percent,  unem- 
plojrment  n  the  coalfields  is  over  25 
percent.  United  Mine  Workers  Presi- 
dent TruxLlLa  stated  before  a  House 


tial  in  the  long  term. 

ACn>  RAIN 

Acid  rain  or  acid  deposition  is  diffi- 
cult to  discuss  because  of  the  highly 
charged  emotions  that  it  generates.  Vi- 
sions of  fish  and  vegetation  dying  are 
conjured  up  by  the  media  and  the  vil- 
lain is  allegedly  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  coal-fired  powerplants  in 
the  Midwest.  The  fact  is,  the  scientific 
community  is  divided  as  to  the  actual 
cause  of  acid  deposition.  To  impose 
rigid  controls  now  on  coal-fired  power- 
plants— before  we  know  if  they  are 
really  the  source  of  acid  deposition- 
will  cost  thousands  of  additional 
miners  their  jobs  and  electric  consum- 
ers billions  of  dollars.  In  a  December 
1982  study  by  the  State  of  Kentucky 
E>epartment  of  Energy  entitled.  "Eco- 
nomic Impacts  of  the  Senate  Acid 
Rain  Bill."  it  is  estimated  that  further 
controls  on  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
could  increase  electrical  cost  by  32  per- 
cent and  lead  to  the  loss  of  62.000  jobs. 

Recognizing  that  we  do  have  an  acid 
deposition  problem,  I  have  endorsed 
and  am  cosponsoring  the  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
(S.  454)  on  February  3.  1983.  The  Byrd 
bill  accelerates  the  ongoing  acid  depo- 
sition study  to  a  1987  completion  date. 
By  then,  we  should  certainly  have 
enough  facts  to  act  decisively.  This  bill 
also  provides  a  program  to  mitigate 
the  harmful  effects  of  acid  deposition 
on  certain  bodies  of  water  and  forests. 
The  bin  further  provides  positive 
action,  yet  does  not  impose  a  controls 
program  that  will  unnecessarily  crip- 
ple an  already  depressed  coal  industry. 

miAlfD  WATERWAYS 

If  coal  is  to  play  an  increasing  role  in 
meeting  our  energy  needs,  we  must 
have  a  transportation  network  to 
insure  that  coal  gets  from  the  mines  to 
the  ultimate  user.  Passage  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980  has  put  the  Na- 
tion's Railroads  in  a  healthy  financial 
state.  To  augment  rail  transport,  how- 
ever, we  must  rebuild  a  network  of 
aging  locks  and  dams  that  are  essen- 
tial to  water  transport  of  coal.  Coal  is 
ciurently  the  largest  single  commodity 
moving  on  our  inland  waterways,  ac- 
counting for  nearly  30  percent  of  all 
toimage  transported.  This  is  expected 
to  incresise  to  50  percent  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  For  this  increase  to 
take  place,  however,  there  are  some  es- 
sential improvements  that  must  occur 
at  several  key  locks  and  dams,  includ- 
ing the  Oliver  Lock  on  the  Black  War- 
rior River  in  my  State  of  Alabama.  For 
these  improvements  to  occur.  Con- 
gress must  authorize  funds  now  accu- 
mulating in  the  inland  waterway  trust 
fund.  There  is  more  than  $100  million 


It  is  essential  for  our  ports  to  be 
dredged  to  a  level  to  allow  them  to  ac- 
commodate super  colliers.  Ciurently, 
no  U.S.  port  can  handle  these  large 
vessels,  which  are  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  the  coal  exporting  business. 
Last  year,  we  exported  over  100  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal,  a  level  which  far  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations  of  a  few  years 
ago  and  significantly  aided  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  The  extent  to  which  we 
can  increase  these  exports  will  signifi- 
cantly assist  our  allies  in  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  noose  of  OPEC.  As 
with  acid  rain.  Democratic  leader 
Byrd  has  indicated  his  intent  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  legislative  effort  to  allevi- 
ate our  port  problems.  Again,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  get  behind  his  initia- 
tive. 

COAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  administration  has  attempted  to 
reduce  the  coal  R&D  budget  to  a  level 
that  represents  "close  out"  funding 
only.  The  proposed  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  represented  a  75-percent  reduc- 
tion over  fiscal  year  1982.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Senators  Byrd,  Huddleston, 
Ford,  and  others,  this  funding  level 
was  increased  to  an  acceptable  level. 
We  now  find  ourselves  facing  the  same 
fight  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

If  coal  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
future  energy  policy— as  Energy  Secre- 
tary Hodel  has  asked  on  numerous  oc- 
casions—then should  we  not  have  a 
technology  development  program  that 
will  allow  us  to  bum  it  more  efficient- 
ly? The  answer  is,  of  course,  yes.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  other  sup- 
porters of  the  coal  R&D  program  to 
insure  that  the  fiscal  year  1984  fund- 
ing level  is  again  adequate  to  prepare 
for  the  futiu-e. 

While  there  are  other  legislative 
issues  such  as  coal  pipelines,  rail  rate 
regulation,  and  Federal  coal  leasing 
that  may  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  this  session,  the  ones  discussed 
above  wiU  receive  priority  attention 
from  me. 


SUPPORT  OF  REPEALING  THE 
INCREASE  IN  TRUCK  USER  FEES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember during  the  hectic  days  of  the 
lameduck  session.  Congress  hastily  ap- 
proved the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1982.  Even  though  the  intent  of 
this  bill  was  to  repair  our  Nation's 
badly  worn  roads  and  bridges,  I  could 
not  support  its  passage  because  it  im- 
posed further  tax  burdens  on  the 
American  people.  Furthermore,  it  was 
approved  by  Congress  without  careful 
scrutiny  into  the  devastating  effects  it 
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would  have  on  our  Nation's  trucking 
industry. 

Before  passage  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  the  maximum  use  tax 
on  the  heaviest  trucks  was  set  at  $240 
per  year.  Under  this  bill,  the  heavy  ve- 
hicle user  fee  is  scheduled  to  eventual- 
ly rise  to  $1,900.  This  is  an  almost  800- 
percent  increase  in  truck  taxes  and 
clearly  too  burdensome  for  most 
truckers  to  bear.  Furthermore,  this  is 
not  the  only  tax  increase  truckers 
must  pay.  They  must  also  bear  the  ad- 
ditional burden  of  an  increase  in  the 
fuels  tax  and  an  increase  in  the  excise 
tax  on  tires. 

Small  truckers  will  be  particularly 
hard  hit  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
truck  user  fees.  Many  truckers  in  my 
home  State  of  Alabama  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  inability  to  carry 
the  additional  burden  of  these  taxes  at 
a  time  when  they  are  struggling 
merely  to  survive  the  current  reces- 
sion. Freight  rates  have  not  increased 
in  several  years  while  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed. For  the  first  half  of  1982, 
freight  carriers  made  only  71  cents  for 
every  $100  of  gross  revenues.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  believe  that  the  higher 
user  fees  can  be  passed  to  the  shipper 
through  rate  increases.  This  would 
only  force  shippers  to  look  for  alterna- 
tive means  of  transporting  their  goods. 
Also,  many  truckers  in  my  State  own 
only  one  or  two  trucks  and  drive  less 
than  25,000  miles  per  year.  Nonethe- 
less these  truckers  will  be  forced  to 
pay  the  same  user  fees  as  the  large 
commercial  haulers. 

We  can  all  agree  that  our  Nation's 
highways  and  bridges  are  badly  in 
need  of  repair  and  reconstruction  and 
I  strongly  support  efforts  to  go  for- 
ward with  this  work.  However,  under 
the  present  situation,  we  are  asking 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  our  Nation's 
truckers,  which  in  many  cases,  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  because  of  their 
inability  to  pay  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  taxes. 

In  order  to  correct  this  inequitable 
situation.  I  am  jointly  sponsoring  with 
Senator  Boren  legislation  to  repeal 
the  scheduled  increases  in  the  truck 
user  fees.  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  insure  a  viable 
and  healthy  trucking  industry.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the 
attached  letters  appear  in  the  Record 
following  this  statement.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kennedy,  Ala., 
January  21,  1983. 

Dear  Senator  Hetlin:  I  know  it  won't  do 
any  good  to  write  this  letter  but  maybe  I 
can  get  my  feelings  out  in  the  open.  This 
deal  of  the  highway  use  tax  on  trucks  is 
going  to  kill  us  small  working  people.  The  S 
cents  gas  and  fuel  tax  is  bad  enough  but 
how  on  earth  can  a  man  make  a  living  for 


his  family  and  have  to  pay  that  kind  of  tax. 
My  husband  is  a  log  hauler.  They  don't  get 
any  more  for  hauling  now  than  they  did 
four  or  five  years  ago.  The  tires.  Insurance, 
equipment  and  upkeep  of  those  trucks  are 
almost  double  now.  If  the  use  tax  was  going 
to  have  to  go  up,  why  such  a  Jump  from 
$210.00  per  truck  to  $1600.00.  That  sure 
isn't  going  to  help  the  economy  any.  In  fact 
it's  going  to  stop  lots  of  jobs.  If  you  know 
anyone  that  can  help  us  please  try  to  do  so. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Eulie  Taylor. 

Axis,  Ala., 
February  10,  1983. 
Hon.  Howell  Heflin. 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  feel  it  is  time  for  our  voices 
to  be  heard  concerning  the  additional  feder- 
al taxes  Imposed  on  independent  truckers. 
We  feel  it  is  unfair,  as  we're  not  even 
making  the  minimum  wage  after  truck  ex- 
penses, which  I  will  itemize  for  you  later. 

The  cost  of  everything  is  up— fuel  seems 
to  be  coming  down  some,  but  not  nearly 
enough— and  the  freight  rates  are  so  low,  it 
is  very  hard  to  make  a  living.  The  price  of 
fuel  and  permits  is  not  consistent  from  one 
state  to  another. 

This  is  a  breakdown  of  cost  of  operation: 

Truck  payments 16,922.25 

Ala.  (IRP)  base  plate 1,117.86 

Truck  Insurance 3,494.00 

Fuel 25.544.41 

Oil 501.69 

Parts  and  repairs 4,073.31 

Tires 1,385.16 

Total 53,038.68 

Tolls  and  permlte 490.85 

Highway  use  tax 407.84 

Weight  tickets 43.00 

Complete  check  charges 591.50 

Telephone— long-distance  only  ....  949.09 

Payments  on  business  loans 4,200.00 

Daily  allowance  20.00  day— food 

on  the  road 8.360.00 

Total 15,042.28 

Income  for  1982 75,990.19 

Expenses  on  truck . — . —    68,080.96 

Difference 7.909.23 

Out  of  what  is  left,  we  have  to  maintain 
our  household,  utilities,  telephone,  hospital 
insurance  and  food. 

We  feel  it  Is  unfair  to  pay  the  federal 
highway  use  tax  and  then  have  to  pay  the 
highway  use  tax  to  states  like  Ohio  and  ton 
mileage  tax  In  states  like  Colorado  and  N.Y. 
This  Is  double  taxation  and  we  have  to  pay 
it  If  we  travel  in  those  states.  It  would  be 
easier  if  all  the  sUtes  had  a  uniform 
method  to  collect  for  taxes,  license,  and  per- 
mits. 

Note  the  amount  paid  In  tolls.  We  feel  it  Is 
wrong  to  have  to  pay  all  the  other  use  taxes 
and  still  have  to  pay  tolls  in  many  of  the 
states  on  interstate  highways,  such  as  Okla., 
III.  and  most  all  of  the  Northeastern  states. 
This  money  can't  be  used  on  the  highways, 
as  their  highways  are  in  worse  condition 
than  states  that  don't  charge  tolls. 

There  needs  to  be  a  change  in  the  tax 
structure  and  freight  rates,  so  we  can  live 
with  it  and  stUl  make  a  living.  I  might  add 
that  both  my  husband  and  I  drive  our  rig 
and  barely  make  ends  meet. 

Hope  we  will  be  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Dear  Mr.  Hoinr  I  am  soliciting  your 
help  In  getting  some  relief  in  our  problems 
as  Independent  Truckers  and/or-owner  op- 
erators. 

In  Etowah  County,  the  Gadsden.  Ala., 
area,  there  are  approximately  three  to  four 
hundred  independent  truckers  and  owner- 
operators. 

The  recently  passed  legislation  by  the 
Congress  and  Senate  to  increase  fuel  tax  by 
five  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  800  percent 
road  use  tax  increase  will  force  the  greater 
majority  of  all  of  us  out  of  business.  We 
were  Just  barely  hanging  on  before  this  Leg- 
islation was  passed. 

We  as  inde[>endents  are  furnishing  and 
maintaining  the  expensive  equipment.  Load- 
ing, transporting  and  delivering  the  mer- 
chandise, for  a  lesser  net  profit  than  most 
company  drivers  make  for  Just  driving  a 
company's  vehicle.  This  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

The  independents  shut  down  in  1979 
caused  by  very  high  rising  fuel  cost  would 
have  put  us  out  of  business  then.  But  the 
Government  came  thru  with  a  fuel  sur- 
charge that  saved  us  then.  However,  the 
ICC  later  deregulated  the  industry  and  took 
away  the  surcharge  and  allowed  the  carriers 
to  incorporate  it  in  the  rate.  The  carriers 
have  now  cut  the  rates  far  below  what  they 
were  before  the  surcharge  was  added.  This 
has  allowed  the  carriers  who  belong  to  the 
AGA  and  use  owner-operators  to  retain  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  fuel  surcharge  and 
they  do  not  pay  any  highway  use  or  fuel  tax 
at  aU.  Yet  a  lot  of  them  have  500  to  1.000 
trailers  that  are  being  pulled  by  owner-oper- 
ators who  pay  all  the  taxes.  On  fuel  and 
highway  use,  all  state  and  local  taxes  on  the 
equipment. 

This  allows  carriers  in  this  method  of  op- 
eration to  derive  approx.  40  percent  of  total 
revenues  without  any  of  the  tax  obligations 
afore  mentioned. 

We  definitely  must  have  some  relief  in 
this  situation  or  we  are  all  out  of  business 
and  if  this  happens,  the  carriers  will  have  to 
furnish  all  this  equipment  and  I  guarantee 
you  if  this  happens,  freight  rates  will  In- 
crease 100  percent  or  more  and  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Please  consider  our  plight  and  try  and 
help  us  in  this  fight  for  mere  survival. 
Sincerely, 

EoMesser. 

Star  Truck  Parts. 
Birmingharn,  Ala.,  January  27,  1983. 
The  Honorable  Howell  Heflin, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heplin:  This  letter  is  writ- 
ten to  ask  your  support  for  reducing  the 
Federal  Road  Use  Tax  burden  that  has  been 
placed  on  trucks  and  truckers.  In  dealing 
with  truckers  and  truck  owners  on  a  daily 
basis,  I  am  very  familiar  with  their  oper- 
ations and  business  problems. 

Most  independent  and  small  fleet  opera- 
tors (70  percent)  do  not  control  the  rates 
that  they  receive  for  their  services.  Many 
regulated  carriers  in  the  Birmingham  area 
do  not  own  one  single  truck,  yet  they  con- 
trol rates  and  take  high  commissions  from 
the  revenue.  Exempt  haulers  (logs,  coal, 
produce,  etc.)  encounter  the  same  problems 
with  large  paper  mills,  coal  producers,  and 
food  brokers.  The  truck  owner  must  pay  all 
expenses  and  TAXES,  yet  cannot  price  his 
services.  In  a  situation  that  is,  at  best,  a 
break  even  business,  there  is  no  way  that 
thousands  of  dollars  more  In  taxes,  per 
truck,  can  be  paid. 
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Raising  the  weights  trucks  can  carry  can 
in  no  way  compensate  the  truckers  for  these 
additional  taxes.  The  customers  order  the 
weights  they  need  and  many  loads  are  light- 
er than  even  present  laa-s  allow.  We  do  need 
each  State  to  have  the  same  legal  length 
and  weight  laws  but  this  will  not  increase 
revenue  enough  to  even  start  to  compensate 
the  trucker  for  these  additional  taxes. 

If  these  taxes  remain  on  the  truckers,  we 
will  all  be  out  of  business  and  added  to  the 
high  unemployment  already  in  existence. 

We  realize  all  must  pay  taxes,  but  we  now 
pay  such  high  fuel  taxes,  plates  and  permit 
charges  to  each  SUte.  The  roads  and 
bridges  could  be  new  if  all  the  money  went 
for  that. 

Be  fair  to  us,  we  are  an  important  indus- 
try and  necessity  to  the  economy  of  this 
country.  Putting  us  out  of  business  U  not  a 
good  solution  to  this  problem. 

If  less  money  was  given  to  Foreign  Aid 
and  instead  used  for  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  we  could  balance  the  budget 
and  be  more  humane  to  our  own  people  in 

Charity  does  begin  at  home,  and  we  all 
need  "aid"  here. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  and  Sandia  Ridimger. 

Gadsden.  Ala., 

Feb.  7, 1983. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  owner-operator  in  Truck- 
ing I  wish  to  express  my  view  to  the  user- 
fees  that  are  being  imposed. 

I  only  drive  40,000  miles  per  year  yet  I  will 
have  to  pay  the  same  as  the  ones  that  drive 
150,000  miles  and  some  even  more.  I  believe 
it  is  too  much  at  a  time  when  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  collapse. 

Any  help  you  can  render  will  be  appreciat- 
ed. 

Yours  Truly, 

L.  V.  Clayton. 

jKSVUfci  17, 1983. 
Senator  Howell  Heflin, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hefun:  I  use  approximate- 
ly 25  truck  owner-operators  in  my  business 
and  every  one  of  them  tell  me  that  they  will 
be  parking  their  trucks  the  31st  of  January 
and  remained  parked  until  something  was 
done  about  these  new  taxes. 

Please  get  a  meeting  and  do  all  that  you 
can  to  get  the  Surcharge  or  some  type  of 
extra  revenue  that  goes  direct  to  the  truck- 
er installed.  If  something  is  not  done  imme- 
diately to  appease  them,  me  and  anyone  else 
depending  on  the  trucking  will  be  without 
any  business. 

The  estimated  additional  cost  per  truck  at 
a  minimum  figure  is: 
Gasoline  at  .05  per  gallon  (average  4 

miles  per  gallon) $1,500 

Tire  tax  (average  weight,  125  No.  per 

tire)  at  $.50  per  lb.  1  set  of  tires 

per  year,  18  at  $62.50 1,125 

Federal  highway  use  tax— additional 

per  truck 1,377 

Total 4,002 

Plus  the  additional  excise  tax  on  truck 
and  trailer  when  purchased,  in  which  the 
amount  Is  a  question  mark. 
Respectfully, 

BillTiowell. 

P.S.— I  believe  the  truckers  would  accept 
the  gasoline  tax  if  the  other  taxes  were  re- 
pealed. 


Gadsden,  Alabama,  February  7, 1983. 
Senator  Howill  Hktlih, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heflin:  We,  the  independ- 
ent truckers,  think  the  fixed  Highway  Use 
Tax  bill  is  unfair  and  too  high. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  make 
themselves  a  job  with  one  truck  or  more. 
These  owner-operators  have  gross  incomes 
ranging  from  $25,000  per  year  to  $100,000. 
The  small  income  truck  will  pay  the  same 
tax.  This  will  put  the  small  business  man 
without  a  job.  This  bill  was  suppose  to 
create  jobs  not  make  unemployment. 

Our  revenue  Is  down  due  to  deregulation 
and  competiton  and  our  taxes  are  to  be 
higher,  this  is  hard  for  the  independent  con- 
tractor to  understand.  We  are  in  favor  to  in- 
crease Highway  Use  Tax.  Independent 
Truckers  work  on  a  percentage  basis  with 
no  guarantee  of  monies.  We  think  an  in- 
crease at  the  fuel  pumps  would  be  more  ac- 
curate on  the  way  a  truck  is  running  his 
gross  income.  Even  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  income  would  be  fairer,  an  example  of 
Vi  percent  up  to  1  percent. 

With  deregulated  rates  and  the  sagging 
economy,  freight  rates  have  gone  down  con- 
siderable for  the  past  14  months.  There  is 
no  room  in  the  independent  trucker's  busi- 
ness for  fixed  taxes  in  today's  profit  and 
economy. 

For  general  information  the  following  is 
some  of  the  problems  the  trucker  is  up 
against. 

We  are  willing  to  do  away  with  the  sur- 
charge and  take  our  percentage  of  the  gross. 
As  all  trucldng  companies  are  now  interpret- 
ing this  differently.  The  surcharge  biU  was 
originated  to  help  the  independent  truckers 
to  pay  higher  fuel  cost.  As  of  now.  the  large 
companies  are  keeping  most  of  the  sur- 
charge. 

With  100  percent  to  begin  on  gross  reve- 
nue. The  company  divides  1.15  percent  to 
roll  out  surcharge.  The  company  pays  to  the 
contractor  12.5  cents  as  of  February  10.  per 
dispatched  mile  which  does  not  equal  to  the 
money  they  are  taking  away  from  the  inde- 
pendent trucker. 

The  company's  expenses  are  made  up  of 
cargo  and  liability  insurance.  Maintaining 
offices  to  collect  freight  charges. 

The  owner-operators  then  have  to  pay 
their  own  workman's  compensation.  Our 
company  deducts  4.3  percent  workman's 
compensation.  The  owner-operator  also 
pays  his  bobtail  insurance  and  a  portion  of 
cargo  insurance  which  ours  amoimt  to 
$20.00  per  month. 

All  the  other  incurred  charges  that  go  to 
the  independent  contractor  such  as  fuel, 
tires,  repairs,  payments  on  tractors  and 
trailers,  compensation  Insurance,  hospital 
insurance,  social  security  tax,  income  tax, 
apportioned  tags  which  can  cost  as  much  as 
$1100.00,  permits  for  each  state  and  ad  valo- 
rem tax. 

A  large  portion  of  the  tax  to  be  collected 
from  the  Highway  Use  Bill  will  go  to  the 
railroads  to  ball  them  out  of  any  financial 
strain.  They  are  our  biggest  competion  with 
low  rates  that  certainly  put  a  financial 
strain  on  the  trucking  industry. 

We  need  help  before  we  can  pay  higher 
taxes. 

Yours  truly, 

Bobby  J.  McKee 
and  48  others. 
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DIRECTINa  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  REPRESENT  SEN- 
ATOR MOYNIHAN  AND  SENA- 
TOR D'AMATO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  81)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Moyniran  and  Senator  D'Amato  in  the  case 
of  Municipal  Electric  Utilities  Association  of 
New  York  SUte  v.  Ronald  Reagan,  et  al. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 
Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  lUt.  President,  this 
resolution  Is  necessary  in  order  that 
legal  counsel  may  appear  to  represent 
the  two  Senators  mentioned  as  defwid- 
ants  in  an  action  brought  against  the 
Commission,  aU  of  its  Commissioners, 
President  Reagan,  Representatives 
Kekf,  Conable,  Nowak.  and  LaFalce, 
as  well  as  the  two  Senators  mentioned. 
The  matter  will  be  heard  tomorrow 
in  the  Federal  district  court.  That  is 
the  reason  for  the  urgency. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  81)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  case  of  Municipal  Electric 
Vtilitiet  Association  of  New  York  State  v. 
Ronald  W.  Reagan,  et  aL.  Civil  Action  No. 
83-0595.  is  pending  in  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Whereas  the  complaint  in  this  action 
names  the  Honorable  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han  and  the  Honorable  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato 
as  parties  defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  (2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (Supp.  V 
1981)).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  the  Senate,  its  Members  and  offi- 
cers, to  civil  actions  relating  to  their  official 
responsibilities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Mojmihan 
and  Senator  D'Amato  in  the  case  of  Munici- 
pal Electric  Utilities  Association  of  New 
York  StaU  v.  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  et  aL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
no  resolutions  come  over  under  the 
rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 
MONDAY.  MARCH  7,  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
1:43  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
Monday,  March  7. 1983.  at  10:30  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  3, 1983: 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
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The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was    an- 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1572.  An  act  to  repeal  section  311  of 
the  Federal  Public  Transportation  Act  of 
1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  week  containing  March  8,  1983, 
shall  be  designated  as  "Women's  History 
Week," 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2:07  p,m, 
1  his  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  aot  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging: 

House  or  RKrassnrrATivBS, 
Waahinaton,  D.C,  February  22, 1983. 
Hon.  Thcmm  p.  O'NBnx.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House.  H-204.  CapiM.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DBAS  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you  I 
hereby  tender  my  resignation  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aidng. 
Sincerely, 

Damikl  E.  LtmOREN. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT    AS    ADDITIONAL 
MEBCBERS     OF     SELECT     COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clauses 
6  (f )  and  (i)  of  rule  X,  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  appoints  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  the  following  Members  of 
the  House: 
Mr.  Richardson  of  New  Mexico: 
Mr.  Gekas  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  SiLJANDER  of  Michigan;  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS 

The    SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 
provisions  of  section  3(a),  Public  Law 
86-380,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  Walker  of  Pennsylvania. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
MORROW, FRIDAY,  MARCH  4. 
1983,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow,  March  4, 
1983,  to  file  Its  report  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments  of  1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  recognize  Mem- 
bers to  make  requests  for  committees 
to  sit  during  the  5-mlnute  rule  only  at 
certain  times  diiring  the  legislative 
day.  While   the  precedents  indicate 


that  such  requests  when  pending  are 
not  votes  requiring  the  presence  of  a 
quorum,  the  Chair  wishes  to  avoid  the 
need  for  a  call  of  the  House  pending 
such  requests  but  at  the  same  time  to 
assure  predictability  as  to  when  he 
will  accord  recognition.  Therefore,  the 
Speaker  intends  to  set  up  the  follow- 
ing guidelines: 

First,  as  has  been  established  by 
precedent,  permission  to  sit  shall  re- 
quire muuiimous  consent  if  the  per- 
mission pertains  to  a  day  for  which 
the  program  has  not  been  announced. 
Thus,  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
the  legislative  program  for  the  follow- 
ing week,  only  one  objection  would  be 
required  to  prevent  a  committee  from 
sitting.  Following  the  announcement 
by  the  majority  leader,  or  his  designee, 
of  the  program  for  the  next  week,  the 
Chair  would  entertain  requests  for 
committees  to  sit  during  that  follow- 
ing week  and  10  objections  would  then 
be  required.  The  Chair  wants  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  first  avail- 
able opportimity  in  the  House  follow- 
ing the  annoimcement  of  the  program 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  considering 
requests  pertaining  to  the  following 
week  if  the  announcement  comes 
before  the  completion  of  all  legislative 
business. 

Second,  the  Chair  will  not  entertain 
requests  on  days  when  all  votes  on  leg- 
islative matters  have  been  postponed 
to  a  later  date;  however,  the  chair  wUl 
accept  requests  for  committee  hear- 
ings to  be  held  later  in  the  week  if  the 
request  has  the  concurrence  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee. 

Third,  on  days  when  legislative  busi- 
ness is  to  be  conducted,  and  when  roll- 
call  votes  are  in  order  on  legislation, 
the  Chair  will  recognize  during  the  1- 
minute  speech  period  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  for  requests  that  commit- 
tees sit  provided  that  the  Chair  has 
been  notified  and  has  received  assur- 
ance that  the  minority  leader,  or  his 
designee,  has  been  notified  at  5  min- 
utes before  the  request  is  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

Fourth,  the  Chair  will  bestow  recog- 
nition at  times  during  the  legislative 
day  other  than  during  the  1 -minute 
period  only  when  he  Is  assured  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  involved 
supports  the  request  for  the  hearings 
or  meeting. 

Requests  that  have  been  objected  to 
by  10  or  more  Members  pursuant  to 
clause  2(1)  of  rule  XI  may  not  be  re- 
newed on  the  same  day  unless  the 
Chair  is  assured  that  the  objections 
have  been  withdrawn. 

The  Chair  will  in  no  instance  enter- 
tain requests  after  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  day  has  been  concluded; 
that  is,  after  leaves  of  absence  have 
been  laid  down  or  unanimous  consent 
requests  from  the  majority  and  minor- 


ity tables  have  been  entertained  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 


GOVERNMENT  BUREAUCRATS 
EMERGENCY  READING  AND 
WRITINO  SKILLS  PROFICIEN- 
CY ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  LEJVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  news  indicates  that 
we  might  need  to  get  together  and 
draft  a  biU  entitled  "The  Government 
Bureaucrats  Emergency  Reading  and 
Writing  Skills  Proficiency  Act  of 
1983." 

This  morning  I  learned  that  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration felt  compelled  to  pay  a  con- 
sultant $23,000  to  write  a  readable 
letter  explaining  to  consumers  that 
their  car  has  a  defect  and  is  being  re- 
called. Apparently  the  Director  felt  he 
could  not  write  such  a  letter  because 
he  is  not  skilled  in  linguistics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  a  man  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  such  as  this  if  he 
cannot  even  write  a  simple  letter  of 
this  nature? 

At  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
telling  us  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
feed,  house,  or  care  for  the  more  than 
14  million  Americans  its  policies  have 
thrown  out  of  work  or  the  millions  of 
other  unfortunate  Americans  who  are 
poor,  elderly,  and  disabled,  how  can 
one  of  our  top  administrators  squan- 
der this  kind  of  money  in  such  a 
wasteful  manner? 

Does  the  administration  feel  that 
only  highly  paid  linguists  are  capable 
of  writing  a  simple,  understandable 
letter? 

I  am  interested  in  learning  what  sort 
of  competitive  bidding  procedures 
were  used  to  let  this  contract.  Several 
members  of  my  staff  have  asked  me  to 
volunteer  their  services  and  have  as- 
sured me  they  would  be  willing  to 
write  the  Highway  Safety  Administra- 
tion's letter  for  considerably  less  than 
$23,000. 

This  type  of  waste  should  not  go  un- 
noticed. I  hope  the  administration 
might  like  to  take  some  steps  to  deal 
with  it. 


EMERGENCY  JOBS  LEGISLATION 
IS  OVERDUE 

(Mr.  BOUCHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today,  this  House  will  vote  on  the 
emergency  jobs  legislation  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  extended  public 
debate.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  overdue;  it  is 
a  bill  that  must  be  passed. 
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Mr.    Speaker, 
l^egin  consideration  of  the 
doubt  are  going  to  hear 
about  how  the  recovery 
this  country.  We  are 
the  many  bright  signs; 
millions   of   Americans 
been  any  recovery  yet 
not  be  one  unless  we 
thing.  Recovery  will  not 
we  address  training  and 
the  American  people, 
sfiying  that  today's  bill  is 
act  it  is  a  good  jobs  bill, 
enough.  For  example,  over 
designated  to  go  toward 
toward     jobs     that 
hold.  This  is  not  any- 
let  of  money.  But  we  can 
ar  as  retraining  and  new 
vomen  so  that  they  who 
ijercent  of  the  work  force, 
ul  jobs  and  help  to 
unilies  what  they  want. 

members  of  his  ad- 

and  many  Members  of 

we  sit  in  today  have 

there  will  be  a  second 

jobs  bill.  What  I  urge 

we  go  forward  with  the 

we  are  addressing,  but  we 

who  have  promised  us  a 

that  we  need  the  second 

we  can  continue  to  train 

iifaportantly,  retrain  those 

lo  back  to  woric* 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  a  day  of  optimistic  and  per- 
haps extravagant  economic  forecasts 
by  various  administration  spokesmen. 

Treasury  Secretary  Don  Regan  pro- 
claimed that  the  economic  recovery 
has  already  begun,  and  we  hope  that  is 
true,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we 
ought  to  remember  that  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Don  Regan,  both  during  and 
after  his  days  on  Wall  Street,  has  pre- 
dicted 52  of  the  last  3  economic  recov- 
eries. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  there 
is  more  than  a  smokescreen  of  rhetoric 
here,  that  the  first  fire  of  economic  re- 
vival has  indeed  been  lit. 

D  1030 

In  that  case  we  need  to  be  siire  that 
this  is  not  just  an  economic  recovery 
for  Wall  Street  alone  but  for  Main 
Street  as  well.  We  have  learned  in  the 
past  that  what  is  good  for  big  banks 
on  Wall  Street  is  not  necessarily  what 
Is  good  for  the  people.  The  people's 
need  are  the  same  as  always— jobs, 
housing,  and  a  real  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  take  up  the 
jobs  bill,  which  will  provide  economic 
recovery  for  Main  Street  as  well  as  for 
Wall  Street.  Let  us  not  speak  of  recov- 
ery until  we  have  put  America  back  to 
work  and  put  a  dent  In  the  awful  sta- 
tistical fact  of  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment. 


A  DENT  IN  DOUBLE- 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


iE::ander 


asked  and  was 
to  address  the  House 


"CRUCIAL  POINT"  IN  EL  SALVA- 
DOR IS  REMINDER  OP  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)  

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  administration  announced 
that  it  needed  more  military  aid  for  El 
Salvador  because  right  now  are  reach- 
ing a  crudal  point  in  that  war. 

As  somebody  who  lived  tlirough  and 
spent  his  formative  years  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  I  would  hasten  to 
remind  the  administration  that  many 
of  us  who  lived  through  that  time 
heard  over  and  over  again,  in  1966,  in 
1968,  in  1970,  in  1972,  and  in  1973,  that 
we  were  at  crucial  points,  turning 
points  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
while  we  may  have  believed  at  first 
that  this  was  the  case,  later  on  we  did 
not  believe  it. 

I  would  simply  hasten  to  remind  the 
administration  that  the  many  millions 
of  Americans  and  a  good  number  of 
Congressmen  who  lived  tlirough  that 
time  will  be  very  reluctant,  without 
positive  proof,  to  accept  increased 
military  aid  as  a  solution  to  the  quag- 
mire in  El  Salvador,  because  we  saw 
that  military  aid  did  not  relieve  us 
from  the  quagmire  in  Vietnam. 


SUPPORT  FOR  INDEXING  OF 
INCOME  TAX  BRACKETS 

(Mr.  DREJIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  speak  in  opposition  to  ef- 
forts to  repeal  or  postpone  the  index- 
ing of  income  tax  brackets. 

As  we  all  know,  the  average  Ameri- 
can taxpayer— especially  those  in  the 
lower  and  middle  income  tax  brack- 
ets—has suffered  from  years  of  brack- 
et creep.  We  promised  our  constitu- 
ents relief  from  bracket  creep  when  we 
passed  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  and  I  believe  we  must 
stand  by  that  commitment. 

But  indexing  raises  an  important 
question  about  the  future  growth  of 
Federal  spending.  Indexing  is  simply  a 
form  of  discipline.  By  placing  a  cap  on 
the  growth  of  Federal  tax  revenues,  it 
would  force  Congress  to  recognize  that 
limits  to  Federal  spending  do,  in  fact, 
exist.  Indexing  will  force  Congress  to 
scrutinize  all  spending— defense  as 
well  as  social— and  budget  accordingly. 
It  will  not  create  deficits.  It  will  not 
lower  taxes.  But  it  will  force  this  l>ody 
to  be  honest  about  our  spending  prior- 
ities, and  to  choose  either  increased 
taxes  or  spending  cuts. 

Many  of  us  were  elected  to  Congress 
with  the  pledge  that  we  would  cut 
waste  from  Government  and  restore 
prudent  responsibility  to  the  budget 
process.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  be  honest  about  spending  limits  and 
we  can  only  do  that  if  we  retain  index- 
ing. 

Next  week  I  will  be  introducing  a 
resolution  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  indexing  should  not 
be  repealed  or  postponed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  will  join  me 
as  an  original  cosponsor. 


JOBS  BILL  UNRESPONSIVE  TO 
PUBLIC  NEEDS 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GRE(K5.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
take  up  a  bill  which  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  crass  fraud  executed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  unemployed. 
This  $4.6  billion  in  what  is  euphemisti- 
cally called  a  jobs  bill  is  being  perpe- 
trated for  the  sole  purpose  of  political 
perception  and  the  promotion  of  pet 
political  projects. 

This  bill  represents  the  politics  of 
past  failures.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
frenzied  feeding  at  the  public  trough 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taixpayers.  This  Congress  should  hang 
its  head  that  it  would  again  foist  upon 
the  American  public  and  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  a  bill  which  is  not 
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responiive  to  their  needs  but  is. 
rather,  going  to  have  a  negative  effect 
on  those  who  are  unemployed  as  it 
<^ftmp»iM  our  recovery  by  expanding 
the  deficit,  forcing  up  interest  rates, 
and  In  effect  slowing  down  the  recov- 
ery which  is  the  only  real  hope  for 
people  who  are  out  of  work. 


under  this  legislation  will  benefit 
thousands  more  whose  homes  need 
weatherizing.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
importance  of  this  program  was  not 
overlooked  in  the  final  hours  of  craft- 
ing the  jobs  and  relief  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today. 


WEATHERIZATION  ASSISTANCE 

VITAL  PART  OF  JOBS  BILL 
(Mr.   McKERNAN   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  all  know  that  the  $4.6  billion 
Jobs  and  recession  relief  biU  coming 
before  us  today  is  no  panacea  for  all 
the  suffering  of  the  imemployed  and 
homeless  of  this  Nation,  nevertheless, 
it  does  constitute  a  much  needed  be- 
ginning for  getting  the  coimtry  back 
on  its  feet,  both  in  economic  terms  and 
in  human  terms.  One  objection  which 
has  been  voiced  against  this  legislation 
is  that  the  relief  provided  in  the  bill 
will  be  too  long  in  the  pipeline,  and 
wiU  only  reach  those  to  whom  it  is  di- 
rected long  after  the  economy  is  recov- 
ering on  its  own.  While  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  long  It  will  take  for  aU 
the  projects  and  programs  contained 
in  this  bill  to  get  underway,  at  lest  one 
provision  in  the  legislation  is  certain 
to  provide  swift  effective  assistance  to 
many  desperate  families  throughout 
the  Northeast,  where  the  recession 
has  hit  the  hardest. 

I  am  referring  to  the  $150  million  in- 
cluded in  the  jobs  bill  for  the  weather- 
ization  assistance  program.  Several 
weeks  ago,  I  joined  with  several  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  from  New  Eng- 
land in  sending  a  letter  to  the  White 
House  to  urge  that  fimding  be  includ- 
ed in  the  jobs  package  for  low-income 
weatherization  assistance.  The  origi- 
nal proposal  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration contained  no  such  funding. 
Therefore,  although  our  letter  re- 
quested $250  million  for  low-income 
weatherization,  we  are  convinced  that 
even  the  compromise  figure  of  $150 
million  will  go  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing low-income  families  weatherize 
their  homes. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  the  low- 
income  weatherization  program  has 
resxilted  in  more  than  14,000  homes 
being  weatherized.  In  1982  alone,  a 
total  of  5,064  homes  were  weatherized 
through  Maine's  program.  And  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  this  program  has 
not  been  l)ome  solely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  State  of  Maine  con- 
tributed a  total  of  $1  million  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  toward  this 
particular  program.  CHearly.  the  bene- 
fits of  the  low-income  weatherization 
program  have  been  felt  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  individuals  throughout 
the  State  of  Maine.  I  know  that  the 
$2.4  million  which  will  go  to  Maine 


SPENDING  PRIORITIES  CRITI- 
CAL IN  CONSIDERATION  OF 
JOBS  BILL 

(BCrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
matter  of  hours  we  will  undoubtedly 
pass  a  multimillion-dollar  jobs  bill.  Its 
support  from  my  own  party  is  predi- 
cated largely  upon  the  assurances  that 
the  spending  provided  is  really  only 
accelerated  spending  of  money  we 
were  planning  on  in  the  next  several 
years. 

But  I  must  ask  you.  Can  we  truly 
expect  that  the  projected  spending 
down  the  road  wUl  simply  not  happen? 
Or  can  we  assume  that  history  will 
repeat  and  know  that  what  we  spend 
today  will  be  spent  again  next  year— 
on  other  new  urgent  programs.  I  make 
this  point  not  to  oppose  the  jobs  bill, 
but  to  urge  you  in  every  way  that  I 
can  to  look  for  reductions  as  you  put 
the  necessary  funds  toward  these  jobs 
and  look  to  defense  procurement  as  we 
know  that  we  must.  I  am  today  send- 
ing a  letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger 
aslcing  that  we  reduce  our  expecta- 
tions for  more  and  more  spending 
without  priorities.  Those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  are  re- 
marlcable  in  the  range  of  political  ide- 
ology they  represent  from  the  so- 
called  hawks  to  the  doves,  yet  they  are 
•  even  more  remarkable  as  the  only 
handful  of  Members  who  were  willing 
to  say  we  must  reduce  even  if  the  de- 
fense contracts  involved  are  in  my  own 
district. 

When  you  vote  on  jobs  today,  re- 
member that  you  are  accepting  the 
burden  of  reducing  spending  else- 
where, or  you  will  have  to  accept  the 
blame  for  the  devastating  deficits  or 
higher  taxes. 


said  it  was  "extravagant."  Well,  so  it 
is.  It  is  extravagant,  and  I  ask.  "Isn't  It 
wonderful?" 

We  are  getting  economic  recovery, 
and  there  are  signs  all  over  the  place 
that  it  is  coming.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  economic  indicators  were  led  by  an 
increase  in  the  average  work  week  of 
almost  eight-tenths  of  a  percent  and 
an  increase  in  new  business  formations 
of  a  third  of  a  percent,  representing 
thousands  of  new  businesses,  and  a 
dramatic  increase  in  new  building 
starts. 

This  is  good  economic  news.  Why 
are  we  not  hearing  more  about  it? 
Where  are  all  the  "expert"  economic 
forecasters  from  the  other  side  this 
morning,  the  ones  who  have  been  rail- 
ing about  the  performance  of  the 
economy  over  the  last  few  months? 
Could  it  be  that  they  were  wrong 
a)x>ut  an  economic  recovery  imder 
Reaganomics? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  they 
were.  The  continued  upturn  in  the 
economy  indicates  that  economic  re- 
covery, promised  by  this  administra- 
tion and  implemented  by  the  policies 
we  have  adopted  over  the  last  2  years, 
is  just  beginning. 


GOOD  NEWS— ECONOMIC 
INDICATORS  ARE  UP 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic good  news  continues  to  roll  in. 
Yesterday  it  was  announced  that  the 
index  of  leading  economic  indicators, 
that  is,  the  standard  measure  of  eco- 
nomic performance,  shot  up  3.6  per- 
cent in  January— the  largest  single  in- 
crease since  1950. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  in  his  remarks 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
A-nON  OF  H.R.  1718,  EMERGEN- 
CY APPROPRlA^nONS,  1983 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 113  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  113 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1718)  making  appropriations  to  provide 
emergency  expenditures  to  meet  neglected 
urgent  needs,  to  protect  and  add  to  the  na- 
tional wealth,  resulting  in  not  makework 
but  productive  jobs  for  women  and  men  and 
to  help  provide  for  the  indigent  and  home- 
less for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
311(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  and  clause  7  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived,  and  all  pointe 
of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and 
6  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the  bill  shall 
be  in  order  except  the  following  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  2,  1983,  which  shall  be  considered 
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foIl>wtaiC  order  and  which  shall 
to  amendment  but  shall  be 
provided  herein:  (1)  the  amend- 
offered  by.  Representative 
said  amendment  shall  be 
and  shall  not  be  subject 
a  division  of  the  question  in 
I  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
oiiler  against  said  amendment 
^mply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Congressional  Budget 
Law  93-344)  and  clause  2 
hereby  waived,  and  said 
be  debatable  for  not  to 
hoiu-  equally  divided  and  con- 
R4pre8enUtive    Obey    and    a 
thereto:  (2)  the  amend- 
offered  by.  Representative 
Jersey,  all  points  of  order 
iimendment    for    failure    to 
provisions  of  section  311(a) 
Budget  Act  of   1974 
93(-344),  clause  2  of  rule  XXI, 
rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived, 
shall  be  debatable  for 
thirty  minutes  equally  divided 
by  Representative  Howard 
opposed   thereto;   (3)   the 
and  If  offered  by,  Repre- 
of  West  Virginia,  all  points 
said  amendment  for  failure 
the  provisions  of  clause  2(c) 
hereby  waived,  and  said 
be  debatable  for  not  to 
I  dinutes  equally  divided  and 
Representative  Wise  and  a 
thereto;    and    (4)    the 
and  if  offered  by,  Repre- 
of  Pennsylvania  or  Repre- 
of    Pennsylvania,    all 
against  said  amendment  for 
with   the   provisions   of 
XXI  are  hereby  waived,  and 
shall  be  debatable  for  not 
Hour  equally  divided  and  con- 
I  ropKjnent  of  the  amendment 
apposed  thereto.  At  the  con- 
consideration  of  the  bill  for 
Conunittee  shaU  rise  and 
to   the   House   with   such 
may  have  been  adopted,  and 
qilestion  shall  be  considered  as 
bill  and  amendments  thereto 
without  intervening  motion 
motion   to   recommit,   and  all 
under  section  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public 
a4d  under  clauses  2  and  6  of 
waived  against  Instructions 
motion  to  recommit,  and 
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considerstion  and  waives  points  of 
order  which  may  lie  against  the  bill 
for  violations  of  section  311(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  concerning 
the  surpassing  of  budget  ceilings.  

Violations  of  clause  7  of  rule  XXI 
are  also  waived.  That  clause  deals  with 
the  availability  of  committee  hearings 
and  reports  at  least  3  calendar  days 
prior  to  consideration,  due  to  the 
nature  of  this  legislation  and  the 
urgent  need  to  replenish  various  un- 
employment funds  at  the  administra- 
tion's behest,  the  committee  felt  it 
wise  to  provide  this  waiver. 

Finally,  violations  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  (pertaining  to  appropriations 
without  authorization  and  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill)  as  well  as 
clause  6  of  that  rule  (relating  to  the 
reappropriation  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances) are  waived  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1718. 

After  the  2  hours  of  general  debate 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  necessi- 
ty for  expeditions  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  its  potential  for  uncontrolled 
expansion  on  the  floor,  the  Rules 
Committee  thought  it  necessary  to 
limit  the  amendments  made  in  order 
to  a  relative  few  which  would  address 
the  major  concerns  of  Members  re- 
garding the  priorities  established  by 
the  legislation  before  us.  therefore, 
only  the  following  four  amendments 
have  heen  made  in  order: 

First,  an  amendment  by.  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Mr.  Oary  of  Wisconsin  which 
would  provide  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion in  additional  funds  for  health  care 
for  the  poor  and  unemployed.  That 
amendment  will  be  offered  in  bloc,  in- 
divisible, and  debated  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Obey  and  an  opponent  of  his  amend- 
ment. Waivers  are  provided  for  viola- 
tions of  section  311(a)  of  the  budget 
act  and  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

Second,  an  amendment  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by,  Mr.  Howard  of  New  Jersey 
relating  to  the  earmarking  of  transit 
funds.  This  amendment  is  provided  30 
minutes  of  debate  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  Mr.  Howard  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  his  amendment  and  waivers 
are  provided  for  violations  of  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act,  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  and  clause  7  of  rule  XVI 
(germaneness). 

Third,  an  amendment  to  offer  by 
Mr.  Wise  of  West  Virginia  relating  to 
the  fimding  of  construction  for  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Dam  in  his  district. 
This  amendment  shall  be  debated  for 
30  minutes  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Wise  and  an  opponent  of  his 
amendment  and  waivers  for  violation 
of  clause  2(c)  of  rule  XXI  are  provid- 
ed. 

Fourth,  an  amendment  printed  in 
the  Recoro  by  Mr.  Edgar  of  Pennsyl- 
vania relating  to  targeting  of  assist- 


ance to  pockets  of  unemployment 
wherever  they  may  occur.  This  amend- 
ment may  be  debated  for  1  hour  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  tunendment.  Waivers 
are  provided  for  violations  of  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI.  This  specific  amendment 
printed  in  the  Rec^oro  by  Bfr.  Edgar 
could  be  offered  by  him  or  Mr.  Cough- 
lin  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  amendments  are  to  be  offered 
only  in  the  order  here  listed  and  shall 
have  been  printed  in  the  Record  of 
March  2.  1983. 

Finally  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions  Is  provided 
with  waivers  of  violations  of  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  and  clauses  2 
and  6  of  rule  XXI  on  said  instructions 
or  any  amendment  required  thereby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  extensive 
piece  of  legislation  working  tlirough  a 
host  of  programs  both  uniformly  and 
particularly  throughout  the  country. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  allotted,  in 
total,  6  hours  for  debate  on  the  bill 
and  its  amendments  and  I  will,  there- 
fore, leave  a  more  detailed  explanation 
of  its  provisions  to  those  more  familiar 
with  them  than  I. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  touch  briefly 
on  its  major  points. 

H.R.  1718  contains  two  titles.  The 
first  provides  $4.6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  emergency  employment 
and  humanitarian  economic  assistance 
for  food  and  shelter. 

The  largest  single  item  is  for  the 
community  development  grant  pro- 
gram which  has  been  allocated  $1.25 
billion  to  be  distributed  based  upon 
two  formulas:  One  divided  70-30  be- 
tween metropolitan  areas  and  small 
cities;  the  second  to  areas  of  high  un- 
employment. 

The  committee  has  also  provided 
money  for  social  programs  not  re- 
quested in  the  President's  jobs  pro- 
gram. These  include;  $150  million  for 
low  income  energy  assistance,  $100 
million  for  summer  youth  jobs,  $75 
million  for  displaced  workers,  and  $100 
million  for  the  women,  infants,  and 
children  feeding  program. 

The  bill  further  provides  $50  million 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  for  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program. 

Additionally,  money  is  included  for 
such  diverse  purposes  as  mortgage  as- 
sistance ($500,000).  fish  and  wildlife 
facilities  ($25  million),  flood  control 
($404  million),  military  family  housing 
($243  million),  and  older  Americans 
employment  ($25  million).  I  would 
refer  Members  to  pages  4  and  5  of  the 
report  for  a  more  complete  listing  of 
appropriations. 

Title  II  provides  $5,033  billion  to  the 
Federal  unemployment  accoimt.  These 
funds  were  requested  by  the  President 
to  address  their  depletion  which  Is  ex- 
pected by  mid-March. 


Finally,  the  bill  provides  $276.1  mil- 
lion in  grants  to  States  to  process  un- 
employment insurance  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the 
President  never  thought  that  his  poli- 
cies would  result  in  an  unemplojmient 
rate  of  nearly  11  percent.  But  they 
did.  And  I  am  sure  that  he  had  no  idea 
that  12  to  14  million  Americans  wovUd 
be  unemployed  at  this  time.  No  idea. 
But  they  are.  And  I  am  sure  that  all 
those  unemployed  Americans  know 
that  the  President  never  thought  that 
unemployment  benefits  in  1983  would 
cost  $32.6  billion.  But  they  wUl.  And  I 
am  sure  that  the  tinkerers  and  flim- 
flams of  economic  recovery  had  no 
idea  that  the  imemployed  would  line 
up  thousands  deep  for  a  few  dozen 
jobs.  But  they  do,  and  we  have  yet  to 
recover  from  their  recovery. 

There  Is  virtually  no  district  that  is 
untouched  to  some  extent  by  the  suf- 
fering and  anxiety  of  oiu-  current  eco- 
nomic distress.  For  that  reason,  it 
would  be  silly  to  claim  that  this  bill  is 
the  answer  to  that  distress.  It  is  far 
too  pervasive  and  massive. 

This  bill  is  not  all  I  would  wish  that 
it  were.  Quite  frankly,  there  are  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  that  I  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  while  other  items  are  trou- 
blesome in  their  absence.  I  had  hoped 
that  a  provision  would  have  been  in- 
cluded to  deter  the  interest  on  unem- 
ployment loans  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  States.  Michigan, 
for  example,  is  still  trying  to  repay 
debts  incurred  in  1974. 

Nevertheless,  it  represents  our  first 
effort  to  inject  money  into  the  econo- 
my quickly  to  put  some  of  our  people 
back  to  work  and  to  provide  humani- 
tarian relief  to  those  who  have  de- 
spaired of  seeing  it. 

I  am  confident  that  some  of  the 
amendments  made  in  order,  if  adopted 
by  the  House,  will  make  great  im- 
provements in  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will 
move  expeditiously  today  to  improve 
and  pass  this  bill  and  move  on  to 
phase  II  of  our  recovery: 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  attention  an  initiative  au- 
thored by  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
and  myself.  Phase  III,  if  you  will, 
would  make  institutional  changes  in 
industrial  planning  that  might  help  us 
avoid  future  vicissitudes  of  domestic 
and  global  economic  cycles. 

I  commend  the  bipartisan  spirit  re- 
flected in  today's  legislation,  a  meas- 
ure which  should  help  prod  our  econo- 
my into  a  faster  recovery.  But  our  eco- 
nomic problems  will  not  end  with  a 
mere  swing  in  the  business  cycle. 

In  key  industries,  American  produc- 
tivity growth  has  slowed  compared  to 
that  of  our  leading  international  com- 
petitors. The  decline  in  those  key  in- 
dustries has  heightened  the  economic 
disparities  l>etween  our  regions. 

Over  the  last  decade,  increasingly 
severe  recessions  have  been  followed 


by  less  robust  recoveries.  In  each  of 
these  ways,  and  in  others.  It  has 
become  tragically  clear  that  the  best 
our  economy  can  do  keeps  getting 
worse  and  that  any  recovery  may  only 
be  a  recovery  for  some. 

The  answer  to  our  long-term  eco- 
nomic problems  is  not  more  tax  cuts 
for  huge  corporations  and  the  wealthy 
that  generate  windfall  income  which 
never  seems  to  find  its  way  into  pro- 
ductive investment.  Nor  is  the  answer 
nearly  unlimited  defense  spending 
that  pulls  scarce  research  efforts  away 
from  productive  civilian  technology. 

The  Nation  deserves  better.  It  de- 
serves a  policy  that  helps  our  basic  in- 
dustries, which  are  linked  to  our  entire 
economy,  to  replace  old  capacity  with 
more  productive  facilities. 

It  deserves  a  policy  that  helps  the 
companies  of  tomorrow  find  the  high 
risk  capital  they  need  not  just  to  con- 
ceive new  ideas,  but  to  pust  those  ideas 
into  production  and  then  out  into  the 
increasingly  competitive  .yrorld  market- 
place. "* 

It  deserves  a  policy  that  addresses 
the  needs  of  workers,  who  after  years 
of  working  and  saving,  have  now  lost 
their  jobs,  their  homes,  and  their  dig- 
nity to  industrial  change. 

It  deserves  a  policy  driven  by  a  credi- 
ble industrial  strategy,  not  ad  hoc  de- 
cisions, a  policy  arrived  at,  and  sup- 
ported by  business,  labor,  and  Grovem- 
ment  leaders  working  together.  Our 
present  challange  cannot  be  meet  with 
the  old  methods  of  interest  swlvocacy 
that  pit  each  of  us  against  the  other  in 
excalating  rounds  of  charge  and 
counter  charge. 

The  Nation  deserves  better,  and  I 
have  been  particularly  proud  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  committed 
itself  to  developing  a  long-term  recov- 
ery program  for  consideration  later 
this  year. 

The  American  dream  will  not  be  re- 
stored while  drowsing  in  the  shade, 
waiting  for  someone  else  to  act,  or  for 
some  magic  market  force  to  clear  the 
way.  At  least  this  body  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  point  the  way  to  a  new 
prosperity.  And  so  while  this  bill  is  a 
beginning  in  this  Congress,  and  a 
second  phase  may  come  some  time 
soon.  The  measure  of  this  Congress  to 
face  up  to  our  real  economic  curse  will 
be  measured  by  our  willingness  to  seri- 
ously partake  in  a  phase  three  nation- 
al industrial  strategy. 

D  1045 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  and  the  biU 
have  been  ably  explained.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  yesterday  in  the  Rules 
Committee  we  heard  some  20  wit- 
nesses, many  of  whom  had  individual 
amendments  they  wanted  to  make  in 
order.  Unfortimately,  that  could  not 
be  done  because  of  fiscal  constraints. 
We  did  not  want  to  present  to  the 


Hotise  a  bill  costing  more  than  the 
agreement  that  had  been  reached  by 
the  White  House  and  the  majority 
party  of  this  House. 

So  I  think,  as  a  whole,  the  rule  was 
crafted  in  the  right  way,  although  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  some  other 
amendments  made  in  order,  but  we 
had  to  be  restrictive.  And  when  we 
face  the  fact  that  we  have  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  since  World  War 
II,  something  must  be  done.  But  I 
want  to  caution  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  haste  makes  waste.  I  think 
the  way  these  funds  are  going  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  various  districts 
throughout  the  United  States,  will 
make  some  Meml^rs  terribly  disap- 
pointed because  some  pockets  of  un- 
employment are  not  going  to  be 
reached. 

There  is  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  to 
target  the  fimds  to  a  degree  that 
might  be  satisfactory.  But  I  know  in 
the  rural  areas  that  we  have  high  im- 
employment,  we  have  problems.  We 
need  to  solve  those  problems  hand  in 
hand  with  the  urban  areas  which  have 
desperate  problems.  We  carmot  be  se- 
lective in  working  out  legislation  to 
help  only  one  segment  of  society.  It 
must  be  worked  out  fairly  across  the 
board. 

So  haste  makes  waste.  I  do  not  know 
what  this  bill  is  going  to  accomplish  in 
the  end.  or  how  many  jobs  it  will 
create.  But  the  sound  way  to  create  a 
basic  recovery  is  for  industry  to  go  for- 
ward, leading  to  more  production,  and 
more  permanent  jobs,  so  that  all  of 
America  will  have  a  happy  face.  Hope- 
fully, this  measure  will  be  fully  debat- 
ed on  the  floor.  However  you  might 
feel  on  final  passage,  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule  so  that  we 
can  get  down  to  business  and  discuss 
this  measure  thoroughly,  along  with 
the  amendments  made  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas). 

D  1100 

Mr.  GEBLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  the  appro- 
prite  time. 

I  oppose  the  presentation  of  the  rule 
as  it  was  stated  and  I  do  so  for  some  of 
the  very  same  reasons  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen) 
has  enimciated  in  support  of  the  rule; 
namely,  that  we  neecl  to  debate  this 
bill  in  its  fullest  capactity  on  every 
measure  therein. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  important  feature  of  this  bill  is 
the  one  on  which  very  little  discussion 
has  been  conducted,  and  that  is  on  the 
unemployment  compensation  portion. 
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ly, to  deal  with  their  problems,  to  get 
their  people  back  to  work. 

That  is  what  this  whole  bill  is  about. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  Jobs  provision 
within  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion provisions,  we  have  no  Jobs  bill  at 
all. 

So  I  would  urge  we  defeat  the  rule 
so  that  the  Rules  Committee  can  have 
another  opportunity  to  review  this  sit- 
uation and  to  take  into  account  this 
basic  element  of  the  fiscal  problems 
which  a  majority  of  our  States  face; 
namely,  the  dilemma  of  having  to 
borrow  more  money  from  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  fund,  and 
then  having  to  borrow  from  its  tax- 
payers additional  money  which  they 
could  use  for  economic  recovery  to  pay 
back  interest  on  the  loan. 

We  are  not  saying  erase  the  interest. 
What  we  are  saying  is  postpone  it  to 
such  a  time  in  the  cycle  of  the  impend- 
ing economic  recovery  so  it  will  allow 
for  more  jobs  to  be  created  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  lose  not  one 
penny.  It  will  simply  allow  the  States 
to  do  it  in  a  repayment  plan  that  we 
all  understand  and  support. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  statement  he  has 
l)een  malcing  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  also  for  the  effort  he  has  been 
giving  on  behalf  of  the  States  in  trying 
to  solve  this  unemployment  interest 
problem  to  which  he  has  addressed 
himself. 

Yesterday  I  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  rule  in  the  Rules  Committee  to 
permit  such  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered on  the  floor  and  it  was  voted 
down.  But  perhaps  we  will  live  to  fight 
another  day. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  personally  want  to  state  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN),  for  permitting 
me  this  time  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  for  helping  in 
this  situation. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  allocate  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume  in  order  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

He  has  correctly  stated  my  position 
on  this  issue.  I  would  have  hoped  that 
we  could  have  included  this  provision, 
this  amendment,  along  with  the  other 
four  amendments  in  this  rule.  We  had 
a  vote,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  indicated.  He  offered  the 
amendment.  I  was  supportive  of  the 
amendment,  but  we  did  not  have 
enough  votes. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  gentle- 
man to  understand,  though,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  that  this  amendment 
was  not  made  available  to  this  House, 
or  the  reason  the  Rules  Committee 
would  not  accept  it,  is  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  told  us  that  he  is 


not  going  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
figure,  $4.3  billion  or  $4.4  billion. 

There  is  a  cost  to  this  amendment, 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  cost 
will  be  $200-some  million  in  Michigan 
over  a  2-year  period.  I  think,  and  it  is 
$180  million  in  Ohio. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  points  are 
absolutely  on  target,  but  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  imderstand  the  reason 
this  amendment  will  not  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  reason  we  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  deal  with  these  critical  prob- 
lems in  Ohio,  in  Michigan,  and  in 
about  27  other  States,  is  because  the 
President  has  artificially  set  a  limit. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
so  that  the  President  has  opposed 
some  of  the  other  features  of  this 
package  which  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
posed be  adopted  by  virtue  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  rule  that  he  presented 
to  the  House? 

I  am  sure  if  the  gentleman  will  look 
at  it  circumspectly  and  follow  the 
President's  limitations  that  he  would 
not  be  proposing  this  rule  at  all  in  the 
form  he  has  presented  it. 

So  I  cannot  accept,  and  I  do  respect- 
fully accept  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment that  I  am  on  the  right  track  with 
this,  but  I  carmot  accept  the  argument 
that  that  President  has  put  some  pa- 
rameters on  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

While  he  has  not  done  so,  I  believe 
verbally  and  every  other  conceivable 
way  he  has  stated  that  the  Christmas 
treeing  that  some  of  us  think  is  hap- 
pening by  virtue  of  your  rule  is  also 
objectionable  to  the  President. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  the  nile  allows 
no  Christmas  treeing.  There  are  only 
four  amendments  allowed,  and  the 
only  amendment  in  which  there  is  a  fi- 
nancial factor  involved  is  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  which  will 
be  at  a  cost  of  about  $200  million, 
which  many  Members  of  the  minority 
have  agreed  with. 

The  other  amendments  to  be  offered 
do  not  deal  specifically  in  increases  in 
dollar  amounts.  The  Wise  amendment, 
for  example,  which  we  have  allowed  to 
be  in  order,  would  actually  decrease 
money  by  doing  away  with  the  Stone- 
wall Jaclcson  Dam. 

Second,  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  would  not  cost 
an  additional  amount  of  money. 

Also  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  which  is  allowed  imder  the  rule 
would  distribute  the  money  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 
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So  there  is  no  increase  in  terms  of 
what  we  allowed  or  a  Christmas  tree 
with  respect  to  this  bill. 

The  real  issue  here  is  whether  the 
President  wants  to  deal  with  this  un- 
employment compensation  problem  in 
our  States,  and  if  he  does  he  should 
support  the  measure  that  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta).  and  as  suggested  by  you  and 
others.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
he  does  not. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  restate  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  rationale  enough  to  sway  this 
body,  that  we  should  not  commit  this 
measure  back  to  the  Rules  Committee 
to  do  something  more  about  unem- 
ployment compensation  on  the  basis 
that  the  President  would  oppose  that 
because  if  we  look  at  this  thing  very 
analytically  I  believe  that  it  would  not 
pass  muster  on  the  President's  desk  in 
its  present  form  in  any  way.  So  I  will 
not  accept  that  argimient. 

I  simply  want  to  raise  the  level  of 
consciousness  of  this  body  that  we 
must  do  something  aliout  the  tmem- 
ployment  compensation  problems  that 
are  faced  by  a  majority  of  the  States. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walkib). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  that  the  House  reject  this  rule  as 
a  rule  which  does  not  permit  the  kind 
of  amendments  which  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  needs. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  that  is 
being  called  a  Jobs  bill,  an  emergency 
jobs  bill.  That  implies  that  we  are 
going  to  do  something  to  help  the  un- 
employed, that  we  are  looking  at  this 
tragic  problem  of  unemployment  out 
across  the  coimtry  and  that  Congress 
is  going  to  do  something  to  help  those 
people. 

This  bill  does  not  do  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  bill  may  be  harm- 
ful to  those  people  in  terms  of  getting 
the  economy  moving  again  so  that  it 
ends  up  eliminating  jobs.  This  bill  is 
no  assurance  whatsoever  that  those 
unemployed  are  going  to  be  given 
work. 

There  is  an  old  adage  in  politics  that 
a  lot  of  us  like  to  use.  We  say  hind- 
sight is  always  20-20.  Well,  hindsight 
is  telling  us  something.  It  is  telling  us 
that  when  we  have  tried  this  approach 
before,  the  unemployed  have  not 
gotten  employed. 

How  can  I  say  that?  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  1979  did  a 
study  of  the  program  that  was  passed 
in  the  1976-77  time  frame  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  that  we  have  here. 
They  found  that  only  12  percent  of 
the  people  who  were  employed  as  a 
resiilt  of  that  program  had  been  previ- 
ously unemployed.  They  found  that 


only  2  percent  of  the  moneys  in  the 
bill  actually  got  to  the  unemployed:  98 
percent  of  the  money  went  somewhere 
else.  Heaven  only  knows  where.  But  it 
did  not  go  to  the  imemployed. 

People  were  not  being  employed  who 
were  previously  unemployed.  The 
people  being  employed  were  people 
who  already  had  Jobs  because  that  bill 
was  more  about  pork  than  it  was  alx>ut 
Joljs.  That  is  exactly  what  is  wrong 
with  this  bill.  It  is  more  about  pork 
than  it  is  about  Jobs. 

I  asked  yesterday  before  the  Rules 
Committee  to  offer  an  amendment.  I 
wanted  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
said  that  90  percent  of  the  Jobs  cre- 
ated by  this  bill  had  to  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people  who  were  now  un- 
employed. In  other  words,  let  us  really 
employ  the  unemployed.  If  we  are 
going  to  spend  4.5  billion  bucks,  why 
do  we  not  really  offer  some  employ- 
ment to  the  imemployed? 

That  amendment  was  turned  down 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  They  said 
you  cannot  even  offer  that  amend- 
ment. It  was  turned  down,  by  the  way, 
on  a  party  line  vote.  The  Democrats 
aU  voted  against  that.  The  Republi- 
cans all  voted  for  it. 

In  other  words,  we  Republicans  were 
saying  that  we  want  to  employ  the  un- 
employed if  we  are  going  to  spend  this 
money.  The  Democrats  were  saying 
oh,  no,  we  are  more  concerned  about 
our  pork  than  we  are  about  the  Jobs. 

It  disturbs  me.  That  disgusts  me.  If 
we  are  really  talking  about  jobs  in  this 
place  why  do  we  not  get  about  jobs? 

History  teaches  us,  when  this  kind 
of  bill  passes  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  unemployed  employed.  We  are 
really  going  to  employ  everybody  but 
the  jobless. 

The  one  way  to  get  around  that,  and 
the  one  way  to  assure  we  can  offer 
amendments  to  say  that  the  people 
employed  by  this  bill  are  those  who 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  by  defeating  this  rule. 

Let  us  go  back  and  get  another  rule. 
Let  us  even  have  an  open  rule.  Let  us 
come  out  here  with  a  rule  that  will 
permit  us  to  do  some  things  that  will 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  begin 
to  look  at  these  things  in  a  way  that 
assures  the  country  that  we  are  really 
doing  what  we  say  we  are  doing  be- 
cause that  is  what  this  bill  does  not 
do.  This  rule  does  not  do  that.  And  I 
would  ask  for  its  rejection. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson). 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  before  you  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues  today  to  try  to  insure  that 
this  Jobs  bill  helps  the  unemployed 
people  who  need  it  the  most;  regard- 


less of  whether  they  live  In  cities  or  in 
rural  areas. 

I  strongly  favor  Congressman 
RoBXRT  Edoab's  amendment  that  wlU 
set  aside  at  least  75  percent  of  the  Jobs 
bill  money,  not  related  to  humanitari- 
an aide,  to  communities  with  the  high- 
est actual  rate  of  unemployment.  Con- 
gressman Edgar's  amendment,  sup- 
ported by  other  freshmen  like  myself, 
is  a  fair  and  just  compromise  that  will 
bring  Jobs  to  those  areas  that  need  it 
the  most— those  areas  with  the  high- 
est rate  of  unemployment. 

I  represent  the  Third  Congressional 
District  in  New  Mexico  which  is  a 
sparsely  populated  rural  area.  The  un- 
emplojrment  rate  in  many  communi- 
ties in  my  district  has  soared  far 
beyond  the  national  average— and  the 
unemployment  projections  show  no 
sign  of  improvement.  In  Mora  County, 
N.  Mex.  33  percent  of  the  people  who 
live  in  that  mountain  commimity  are 
out  of  work.  The  emplojmaent  pros- 
pects for  Native  Americans  are  even 
bleaker.  On  the  Navajo  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  northwestern  New  Mexico, 
unemployment  is  running  anjrwhere 
from  60  to  80  percent.  Should  the 
people  of  my  district  be  penalized  be- 
cause they  do  not  live  in  an  urban 
area?  I  hope  not. 

I  want  to  make  sure.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  and  my  colleagues  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congressman  Edgar's  amendment  and 
that  the  majority  of  funds  generated 
by  the  jobs  biU  are  focused  where  the 
unemplojmient  rate  is  the  highest,  not 
simply  on  where  the  population  is  the 
greatest. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  fa- 
voring location  over  need,  of  favoring 
cities  over  rural  areas,  but  let  us  target 
labor-intensive  projects  in  areas  with 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployment. 

D  1115 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  that  in 
the  last  time  we  had  a  similiar  kind  of 
bill  in  1977  that  we  had  it  targeted  the 
way  Mr.  Edgar  suggests  and  I  will 
probably  vote  for  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment, but  does  he  know  that  we  had  it 
targeted  but  even  so  that  only  12  per- 
cent of  the  Jobs  went  to  the  unem- 
ployed, the  targeting  to  unemploy- 
ment areas  does  not  necessarily  help. 
because  you  still  end  up  with  massive 
numbers  of  people  who  are  already 
employed,  taking  the  Jobs?  And  is  the 
gentleman  at  aU  disturbed  about  the 
fact  that  even  with  targeting  we  might 
not  end  up  really  employing  the  unem- 
ployed? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  agree,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  we  have  to  go 
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$110  million.  And  also  check  whose 
districts  encompass  the  projects.  Now. 
we  had  a  little  discussion  before  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday  as  to  why 
a  third  of  it.  get  that,  a  third  of  it  is 
going  to  one  area.  Dade  County.  Fla.; 
$33  million.  Well,  we  never  did  get  a 
satisfactory  answer  as  to  why  one- 
third  of  the  money  was  going  to  one 
county.  So  let  us  not  go  out  and  say 
that  this  is  going  to  help  other  areas 
of  the  country  with  their  mass  transit 
problems.  Then  to  dig  a  little  deeper, 
you  wonder  whether  or  not  they  are 
really  going  to  put  people  on  city 
buses  or  whether  down  there  they  are 
going  to  take  care  of  the  garage  and 
parking  needs  of  the  transit  system. 
So,  I  Just  do  not  think  that  this  bill 
has  been  subjected  to  the  light  that  it 
needs. 

You  know  the  press  has  now  started 
to  look  into  this  bill  and  how  it  was 
put  together.  Yesterday  before  the 
Rules  Committee  I  alluded  to  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  about  some  of  the  pork  in  this 
bill.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to 
read  it  to  you,  but  I  am  going  to  insert 
it  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  in  case 
you  missed  it.  Or  you  might  just  want 
to  go  outside  the  House  Chamber  and 
read  it  before  you  vote  on  this  rule 
and  vote  on  this  bill. 

Now,  the  only  way,  the  only  way 
that  we  can  possibly  put  this  bill  into 
shape,  if  we  can  do  that,  is  to  adopt 
some  of  the  amendments  the  Rules 
Committee  has  made  in  order.  Even 
then  I  question  whether  or  not  you 
can  really  put  it  in  the  shape  it  has  to 
t>e  in  in  order  to  pass  it  and  to  secure 
the  President's  signature. 

You  know,  when  the  President  indi- 
cated that  he  would  go  along  with  the 
spending  of  x  number  of  dollars  for  a 
jobs  bill,  I  am  sure  he  did  not  have  in 
mind  a  pork  bill. 

As  I  understand  it  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  will  be  offering  a 
substitute  in  a  motion  to  recommit 
and  hopefully  you  will  take  a  look  at 
that.  It  might  correct  some  of  the 
flaws  in  this  bill,  which  are  in  my 
humble  judgment  fatal,  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  putting  people  back  to  work. 

At  this  point  I  will  Insert  the  New 
York  Times  article  mentioned  earlier: 
MoNZY  IN  Jobs  Bill  Is  Sprbao  Asouin) 

Wasrikotgii,  March  1.— Representative 
Robert  J.  Mrazek  of  Long  Island,  a  first- 
term  Democrat  with  scarcely  two  months  in 
Congress,  got  his  first  look  recently  at  how 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
works.  It  was  worth  $15  million  for  a  section 
of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  that  runs 
through  his  district. 

As  the  Junior  Democrat  on  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conmilttee,  Mr.  Mrazek  recalls 
being  surprised  at  how  quickly  the  decision 
was  made  to  include  the  money  in  a  $4.6  bil- 
lion Jobs  bUl. 

The  $15  million  would  provide  electrifica- 
tion for  a  section  of  the  railroad,  a  project 
that  is  not  listed  in  the  Long  Island's  five- 
year  plan. 


But,  Mr.  Mrasek  recalls,  "all  monbera  of 
the  subcommittee  worked  together  to  select 
worthwhile  projects  which  would  produce  a 
substantial  number  of  Jobs."  Then  he 
added.  "Needless  to  say,  for  most  of  us  these 
projects  were  In  our  districts." 

There  were  no  public  hearings,  no  public 
drafting  sessions,  no  public  notice  of  where 
the  money  would  go  until  a  draft  bill  ap- 
peared last  Friday  for  a  full  Appropriations 
Committee  meeting. 

PRIVATK  MXETINO  HKLD 

But  several  people  confirm  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Representative 
William  Letiman,  Democrat  of  Florida,  met 
privately  with  other  members  of  the  panel 
and  told  them  how  much  money  would  be 
allocated  in  the  bill  for  transportation. 

"If  you've  got  a  project  let  me  know,"  Is 
how  one  person  recalls  Mr.  Lehman's  mes- 
sage. 

Critics  deride  this  behind-the-scenes  proc- 
ess as  "pork  barrel,"  saying  Federal  money 
is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  political  influ- 
ence rather  than  strictly  by  national  need. 

Despite  the  possible  criticism,  however, 
subcommittee  members  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful at  getting  a  piece  of  the  action  for 
their  areas. 

There  is  $110  million  in  the  bill  for  mass 
transit,  most  of  It  earmarked  for  the  dis- 
tricts represented  on  the  10-member  trans- 
portation subcommittee,  and  the  balance  set 
aside  for  areas  represented  by  members  of 
the  full  committee  or  the  House  Speaker, 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  a  Massachusetts 
Democrat.  The  biggest  amount.  $33.8  mil- 
lion, would  go  for  parking  garages  and  a  bus 
repair  garage  in  the  Dade  County,  Fla.,  area 
represented  by  Mr.  Lehman. 

There  Is  $110  mUlion  In  the  bill  for 
Amtrak,  $12  million  of  which  would  be  used 
for  rail  service  projects  sponsored  by  com- 
mittee members  and  $90  million  for  a  priori- 
ty list  of  improvements  sought  directly  by 
Amtrak. 

There  is  $33  million  for  highway  demon- 
stration projects,  and  while  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  how  the  money  would  be  spent.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  say  they 
expect  the  funds  to  end  up  in  the  Mississip- 
pi district  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
chairman.  Jamie  L.  Whitten.  a  Democrat. 

OTHER  AREAS  IHVOLVED 

The  practice  of  funnellng  money  to  those 
with  influence  has  not  been  limited  to 
transportation  funds.  Many  Democrats  are 
upset,  for  example,  that  the  jobs  bill  con- 
tains $404  million  for  emergency  flood  con- 
trol, about  half  of  which  would  go  to  Missis- 
sippi River  areas,  a  program  important  to 
Mr.  Whitten. 

"That's  the  way  it  goes,"  said  Kevin 
Lynch,  an  aide  to  Representative  William  R. 
Ratchford,  a  Connecticut  Democrat  and 
subcommittee  member  who  gained  $6  mil- 
lion for  a  bus  garage  in  Hartford. 

"That's  just  normal  politics,"  agreed  John 
Shelby,  an  aide  to  Mr.  Letunan. 

The  only  member  of  the  subcommittee 
who  did  not  get  money  for  a  transportation 
project  in  his  state  was  Representative  Jack 
Edwards,  an  Alabama  Republican.  Asked 
about  that,  he  replied  through  an  aide,  "Am 
I  really  the  only  one  who  doesn't  have  any- 
thing in  there?" 

MANY  MEMBERS  HAVE  PROJECTS 

Other  members  with  projects  in  the  bill 
include: 

Carl  D.  Pursell,  Republican  of  Michigan, 
who  picked  up  $3.5  million  for  a  "people 
mover,"  or  moving  sidewalk,  that  Is  not  In 
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hl8  district,  but  in  nearby  Detroit.  He  alio 
got  $1  million  to  renovate  an  Amtrak  sta- 
tion in  Jackson.  Mich.,  and  $350,000  for  a 
"dial-a-ride"  bus  project  in  Hillsdale,  Iifich. 

William  H.  Gray,  a  Democrat,  and  Law- 
rence Coughlln,  a  Republican,  who  teamed 
up  to  secure  $7.2  million  to  improve  Ptiila- 
delphia'8  commuter  railroad. 

Bob  Carr,  a  Michigan  Democrat,  who  got 
$1  million  for  a  railroad  station  In  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Silvio  O.  Conte  of  Massachusetts,  the 
senior  Republican  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  a  subcommittee  member, 
who  saw  to  it  that  there  was  $10  miUlon  to 
Improve  rail  service  In  an  area  of  the  state 
away  from  his  district.  The  area  was  not  on 
Amtrak's  list  of  priority  projects,  agency  of- 
ficials said. 

In  addition,  there  is  $20  million  for  mass 
transit  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs,  an  area 
represented  by  Mr.  O'Neill. 

There  also  is  $8  million  In  mass  transit 
money  for  Vic  Fazio,  a  California  Democrat 
from  the  Sacramento  area.  Mr.  Fazio  is  a 
former  member  of  the  transportation  sub- 
committee, and  earlier  had  gained  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  project.  But  one  House  source 
said  committee  members  also  wanted  to 
reward  him  for  taking  the  lead  last  year  In 
securing  a  pay  raise  for  House  members. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks 
this  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  it  is  the  work- 
ings of  many  people  to  try  to  reach  a 
solution  to  a  very  serious  problem. 

We  have  worked  with  Republicans, 
we  have  worked  with  Democrats,  we 
have  worked  with  Members  of  both 
bodies  in  this  Congress. 

You  know,  it  is  easy  to  label  some- 
thing as  "pure  pork,"  but  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  there  are  some 
very  fine  things  in  this  bill,  some  very 
needed  things:  Low  energy  assistance, 
money  for  displaced  workers,  summer 
youth  jobs.  There  are  some  very 
decent  humanitarian  things  in  this 
bill:  Pood  and  shelter  for  literally  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are  going 
without  in  this  country— $100  million 
for  women,  infants  and  children.  And 
of  course  Mr.  Obey's  amendment  to 
deal  with  the  tremendous  health 
crisis. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  said  you  know  if  the  President 
luiew  some  of  the  pork  was  in  this  bill 
he  would  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
Was  he  referring  to  the  repair  of  QSA 
Federal  buildings?  Is  he  referring  to 
mass  transit  grants  to  move  our 
people?  Is  he  referring  to  the  Amtrak 
grants?  Is  the  President  opposed  to 
that,  is  the  President  opposed  to  the 
community  block  grant  development 
programs?  Is  he  opposed  to  the 
women,  infant,  and  children  feeding 
programs?  Is  he  opposed  to  the  food 
distribution  and  shelter  in  this  bill? 

There  are  some  very  good  things  in 
this  bill.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues before  they  consider  this  as  a 
pure  pork  bill  they  ought  to  take  a 
look  on  pages  4  and  5  in  the  report 
and  see  just  exactly  what  is  in  this  bill. 


It  puts  people  to  work  in  needed  areas 
of  this  country.  It  is  not  a  panacea, 
but  it  is  a  first  step. 

I  look  with  great  anticipation  to  help 
from  my  colleagues  on  the  right  side 
of  the  aisle  when  we  come  in  with 
phase  2  to  deal  with  putting,  as  Mr. 
WALKDt  refers  to,  the  people  who  are 
imemployed  back  to  work. 

We  will  have  a  component  in  there 
for  Mr.  Walker,  we  will  have  a  compo- 
nent that  deals  with  putting  the 
people  who  are  imemployed  back  to 
work  in  terms  of  public  services  jobs. 
We  will  see  how  much  support  we  get. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues look  at  this  bill  with  fair  eyes 
to  imderstand  it  is  not  the  cure-all  and 
the  panacea  for  all  the  problems  that 
we  have  but  it  is  a  beginning,  a  start. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNiOR)  has  9  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
QuiLLEN)  has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoHTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  debate  here. 
There  has  really  been  nothing  new 
said,  apart  from  my  colleagues  picking 
up  on  my  comments  at  the  beginning 
of  this  debate  about  targeting  assist- 
suice  to  areas  of  high  unemployment.  I 
have  Ijeen  working  with  Congressman 
Edgar  from  the  very  begiiming  on  the 
targeting  amendment,  and  have  in- 
cluded it  in  my  motion  to  recommit.  I 
feel  very,  very  strongly  that  anything 
in  this  bill  should  go  to  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  and  our  amendment 
provides  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
job-creating  money  in  title  I  of  this 
bill  shall  go  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

I  will  have  a  motion  to  recommit.  As 
we  move  along  in  debate  today  I  will 
explain  that  motion  to  recommit  in 
greater  detail.  I  think  it  straightens 
out  a  lot  of  the  things  that  are  in  here. 
It  still  does  not  make  it  a  perfect  bill.  I 
do  not  like  the  bill.  I  think  it  ls»  real 
turkey— I  mentioned  that  earlier.  I 
have  said  before  that  this  bill  is  like  a 
suppository.  It  will  give  you  temporary 
reUef,  but  it  is  going  to  hurt  like  any- 
thing down  the  line,  and  this  bill  is 
really  going  to  hurt  down  the  line,  let 
me  tell  you. 

Nevertheless,  i  think  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  rule.  As  I  said  before  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday,  we  have 
over  $5  billion  in  this  bill  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  some  29 
States  are  going  to  be  running  out  of 
funds  by  March  15.  So,  we  are  in  a 
crisis  situation. 

Let  us  work  our  will  here,  today,  let 
us  see  what  amendments  are  adopted, 
let  us  see  what  happens  to  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

We  will  take  some  of  the  boondog- 
gles out  of  this  bill  in  our  motion  to  re- 
commit, and  will  try  to  direct  this 


money  to  more  labor-intensive 
projects  and  to  those  areas  of  the 
country  with  high  unemployment  that 
desperately  need  this  assistance. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  rule  and  let  the  Congress 
work  its  will. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  but 
I  want  to  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
rule.  However  we  may  feel  about  the 
bill,  itself,  I  think  it  deserves  thought- 
ful consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  dear  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
I  hope  we  do  adopt  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  299,  nays 
117,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  16] 
YEAS— 299 


Ackerman 

Chappell 

Emerson 

Addabbo 

Clarke 

English 

AlciLkii 

Clay 

Erdreich 

Albosu 

dinger 

Erlenbom 

Alexander 

Coats 

Evans  (IA> 

Anderson 

Coelho 

Evans  (IL) 

Andrews  (NO 

Coleman  (MO) 

Pascell 

Andrews  (TX) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fazio 

Annunzio 

Collins 

Feighan 

Anthony 

Conable 

Perraro 

ApplCKate 

Conte 

Flippo 

Aspin 

Conyers 

Florio 

AuCoin 

Cooper 

FoglietU 

Barnard 

Coughlln 

Foley 

Barnes 

Coyne 

Ford  (MI) 

Bates 

Crockett 

Pord(TN) 

Bedell 

D'Amours 

Fowler 

Beilenson 

EHmiel 

Prank 

Berman 

Daschle 

Frost 

BevlU 

Davis 

Fuqua 

BlasKl 

de  la  Garza 

Garcia 

Boehlert 

DeUums 

Gaydoa 

Boggs 

Derrick 

Oejdenson 

Boland 

Dicks 

Gephardt 

Boner 

Dingell 

Giblwns 

Bonlor 

Dixon 

Clickman 

Bonker 

Donnelly 

Gonzalez 

Borskl 

Dorgan 

Gore 

Boaco 

Dowdy 

Gray 

Boucher 

Downey 

Green 

Bouquard 

Duncan 

Ouarlni 

Boxer 

Durbln 

Hall  (IN) 

Breaux 

Dwyer 

Hall  (OB) 

Britt 

Dymally 

Hall.  Ralph 

Brooks 

Dyson 

HaU.Sam 

Brown  (CA) 

Early 

Hamilton 

Bryant 

Rckart 

HammerschmMt 

Burton  (CA) 

Edgar 

Hance 

Carper 

Edwards  (AL) 

Harkin 

Carr 

Edwards  (CA) 

Harrison 
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Hateber 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hcftel 

Hichtover 


Howaid 

Hnyer 

HuMMrd 

Huekaby 

Hutto 

bdand 


Jone*  (NO 
Jone*  <OK) 
Kaptur 


Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kocovaefc 

Kolter 

KiMtinayer 

lAFUee 

I^ntoc 

Leacb 

Leatta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levtaie 

Levttas 

Upimkl 

Lone (LA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 


Markey 

llarlenee 

MarUnes 

Mauul 

MavTOules 

UaooU 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

li(K3rath 

IfcHugh 

McKlnney 

lIcNulty 


Ifiehel 
Miller  (CA) 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BUirakis 

Blfley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Ciaic 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWlne 

Dlcklnaon 

Dreler 

Edwardi(OK) 

Fiedler 

Fleldi 

Ftah 

Franklin 


JMI 
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MlneU 


MltcfaeU 
Moakley 


Montcaaery 

MOody 

Moore 

MonlMin(CT) 


Murphy 
Mvrtha 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichob 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

OtUnger 

Owens 

Panetu 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 


Price 

PuiaeU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Ratchlord 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

RodtaM 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 


Rowland 

Roytaal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

NAYS-117 

Preosel 

Oekas 

Olngricfa 

Ooodllnc 

Qradiaoa 

Oranun 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

HUer 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huches 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kaslch 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 


Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorakl 

Simon 

Slsisky 

Ske:ton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Oermaln 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Trailer 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

WUliams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Marriott 

BCartindL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McKeman 

MlUer  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

NIelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 


Skeen 

Smith.  Robert 
Saowe 
Snyder 


Spenoe 


Stenhotan 
Stump 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 


Walker 

Weber 

Winn 

Wolf 

Young  (FL) 

Zachau 


NOT  VOTING-17 


Byron 

Forsythe 

Oilman 

Hanaen(UT) 

Heftel 

Jones  (TN) 


Long  (BID) 
Lowery  (CA) 
Morrison  (WA) 
Neal 
Savage 
Smith.  Denny 

D  1130 


Stangeland 

Stratton 

Udall 

Washington 

Weaver 


Messrs.  McEWEN.  STENHOLM,  and 
LAGOMARSINO  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  COYNE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  300.  nays 
103.  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  17] 


Akaka 

AlbosU 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevlU 

Biaggi 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Honker 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Bouquard 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 


YEAS-300 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D°  Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 


Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huclcaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastemneier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantoa 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

UplnaU 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Billrakis 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

rtieney 

Conyers 

Con»ran 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

HUer 


Obey 
Ortli 
Ottlnger 
Owens 

Panetu 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Puraell 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorskl 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 
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Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Loeffler 

LuJan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKeman 

MUler  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Packard 


Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

StOermain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

"Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WiUlams  (lifT) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

WUson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Parris 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 
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NOT  VOTING— 30 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Byron 


DonneUy 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Forsythe 

Gilnuui 

Hansen  (OT) 


Heftel 
Hunter 
Jones  (TN) 
Long  (MD) 
Lowery  (CA) 
McNulty 


Morrison  (WA)  Savage  Stangeland 

N^  Slsisky  Torres 

Nelson  Smith,  Denny  Washington 

OUn  Spratt  Weaver 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result   of   the   vote   was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


an- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS  ON  DE- 
FERRAL DISAPPROVAL  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  fUe  privileged  re- 
ports on  seven  deferral  disapproval 
resolutions.  House  Resolutions  73.  74, 
75,  76,  77,  80.  and  90. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNiSH).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  1718)  providing  emergency 
expenditures  to  meet  national  needs, 
and  that  I  may  include  tabular  and  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
-%  There  was  no  objection. 


SEARCH  COMMITTEE  SEEKS  RE- 
PLACEMENT IN  POSITION  OF 
CBO  DIRECTOR 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remariis.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  the  floor  to  notify  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  the  proce- 
dures we  intend  to  follow  to  secxire  a 
replacement  for  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  As  we  all 
know,  the  current  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin.  has  announced  that  she  will 
not  seek  reappointment  to  that  posi- 
tion. 

Dr.  Rivlin  has  served  two  terms  in 
the  position  of  CBO  Director.  She  has 
built  a  distinguished  reputation  in 
that  position  and  assembled  a  first- 
class  staff  at  CBO  to  aid  Congress  in 
its  work. 

Some  of  us  can  recall  the  time  when 
Congress  had  no  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  help  analyze  the  fiscal  and 
economic  effects  of  our  actions.  The 
Congressional   Budget   Office,   which 


was  created  as  part  of  the  Budget  Con- 
trol and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974, 
has  made  a  major  difference  in  our 
ability  to  compete  with  the  executive 
branch  in  economic  and  monetary 
analysis.  Much  of  the  credit  for  that 
success  goes  to  Alice  Rivlin,  who  ap- 
proached her  job  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner  and  ably  defended  her  analy- 
sis when  challenged. 

Congress  will  miss  her  expertise  and 
hard  work.  I  am  sure  that  she  will  not 
absent  herself  from  future  policy  de- 
bates, but  the  immediate  task  we  face 
is  to  choose  her  successor  as  Director 
of  CBO. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  recommend  a  candidate  for 
CBO  Director  to  the  Speaker  and 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
who  must  then  jointly  sign  the  ap- 
pointment papers  to  confirm  the  Di- 
rector of  CBO. 

Because  the  institution  of  CBO  is  so 
important  to  Congress,  I  have  ex- 
plored the  proper  method  to  select  a 
new  Director  for  the  CBO  with  our 
leadership,  the  ranldng  minority 
member  of  our  committee,  and  with 
Chairman  Domenici  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  We  are  all  in 
agreement  that  Congress  will  be  best 
served  if  the  search  for  a  new  CBO  Di- 
rector can  be  conducted  in  a  bicameral 
manner  through  the  auspices  of  a 
joint  House-Senate  Search  Committee, 
made  up  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees. 

The  Search  Committee  will  examine 
nominees  for  the  job  of  CBO  Director, 
and  will  interview  leading  candidates 
in  closed  session  with  the  intention  of 
malung  a  recommendation  of  a  name 
or  names  to  the  full  Budget  Commit- 
tees after  the  Easter  district  work 
period.  The  full  Budget  Committee  of 
each  Chamber  will  consider  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Search  Conunittee 
and  In  turn  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  leadership  of  each  Chamber  for 
appointment. 

Because  this  process  will  take  place 
at  the  same  time  that  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  being 
constructed,  the  Search  Committee 
will  try  to  move  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  order  to  appoint  a  CBO  Director. 
Dr.  Rivlin  has  graciously  agreed  to 
remain  in  her  post  until  after  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1984  is 
passed,  and  we  must  be  mindful  of  her 
needs  and  the  importance  to  CBO  as 
an  institution  of  moving  quickly  to 
find  a  suitable  replacement.  Because 
.  of  this  need  for  timely  action,  the 
Search  Committee  will  be  constituted 
Immediately  so  that  the  necessary 
work  may  begin.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  House, 
Jim  Wright,  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Search  Committee.  I  have  also 
asked    the    gentleman    from    South 


Carolina.  Mr.  Dkrsick,  to  serve  as  the 
other  majority  member  of  the  Search 
Committee,  along  with  me.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  lAi.  Latta,  will  serve  on 
the  committee,  and  he  has  asked  that 
Mr.  Frkhzel  also  be  appointed.  Thus 
the  Search  Committee  House  delega- 
tion will  reflect  a  2-to-l  ratio.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  cochair  this  Search  Com- 
mittee with  me,  and  it  will  be  com- 
prised of  three  members  of  the  majori- 
ty and  two  members  of  the  minority  of 
the  other  body. 

Because  of  the  difficult  task  that  lies 
ahead,  the  Search  Committee  would 
like  all  nominations  for  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  be  turned  into  the  chairman  of  the 
Search  Committee  by  March  11,  1983. 
at  the  close  of  business.  That  will  be 
the  cutoff  day  for  nominations  to  be 
considered  by  the  Search  Committee. 
Further  meetings  of  the  Search  Com- 
mittee will  be  held  In  public.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  the  nature  of  the  proc- 
ess, and  because  personalities  will  be 
discussed,  the  Search  Committee  will 
undoubtedly  choose  to  close  most  of 
its  sessions  to  preserve  confidentiality 
for  nominees  imder  consideration. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope,  and  I  believe 
the  hope  of  Chairman  Domenici,  that 
all  Members  will  feel  free  to  partici- 
pate in  furthering  the  consideration  of 
this  matter. 


EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  113  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl,  H.R.  1718. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Bonior,  to  preside 
over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

IR  THX  CX>IClf  ITTKE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1718),  making  appropriations  to 
provide  emergency  expenditures  to 
meet  neglected  urgent  needs,  to  pro- 
tect and  add  to  the  national  wealth, 
resulting  in  not  make-work  but  pro- 
ductive jobs  for  women*  and  men  and 
to  help  provide  for  the  indigent  and 
homeless  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  Is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Written)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
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recognises  the  gentlenuui 
from  Minlssl  7pi  (Mr.  Whrtxn). 

Mi.   WHTITEN.   Mi.   Chairman, 
yield  myself] such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

lir.  Chain  lan,  may  I  say  that  the 
Job  we  have  1  lere  today— and  it  is  a  Job 
in  itself —is  <  ne  that  I  did  not  volun- 
teer for,  but  :  was  more  or  leas  drafted 
to  do.  Howevfer.  being  drafted  as  I  was. 
I  felt  it  is  an]  area  where  we  need,  as  I 
see  it.  to  worf  together  for  the  good  of 
the  country 

There  is  nd  question  that  unemploy- 
ment is  rampant  over  the  country. 
There  is  no  duestion  that  many,  many 
people  are  Inlbankruptcy,  and  the  situ- 
atkm  Is  growing  worse.  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  the  stock  market  has 
picked  up,  bi  t  we  know  that  the  stock 
market  has  picked  up  in  times  past 
when  the  boi  tom  was  falling  out.  Now 
is  the  time  t  tiat  we  do  something  for 
the  xmempoyed  people  of  our 
country. 

May  I  tra<  e  briefly  with  the  Mem- 
bers the  legslative  situation  that  we 
have  here.  I  ast  year  I  was  asked  to 
deal  with  a  bill  that  was  referred  to 
our  Committ  ie  on  Appropriations  that 
amounted  to  jobs  relief  to  be  distribut- 
ed over  the  Jnited  SUtes.  It  was  my 
advice  that  t  lere  was  no  way  that  the 
Congress  shquld  pass  such  a  bill  as  it 
was  proposed.  After  conferring  with 
my  friends  w  ho  had  introduced  it,  the 
authors.  th<  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  :  *SRKiiis),  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Wright),  the  gentle- 
man from  M  innesota  (Ii^.  Obebstar). 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkib  s),  we  rewrote  it  into  a  Jobs 
bill  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

May  I  say  that  when  the  pressure 
was  on  us  to  some  up  with  a  jobs  bill,  I 
did  not  know  any  better  way  to  ap- 
proach it  tha  n  the  way  we  did. 

Then  duriig  December  in  connec- 
tion with  the  continuing  resolution, 
we  developel  a  jobs  bill  which  the 
House  passe  1,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  sa  d  in  the  newspapers  he 
was  going  to  veto.  Later  in  conference, 
it  was  withd  awn  with  the  approval  of 
the  leadersh  p  of  the  House.  This  year 
I  called  the  i  ubcommittee  chairman  of 
the  Appropr  ations  Committee  togeth- 
er and  asked  them  to  bring  to  us  those 
projects  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions which  Ake  care  of  our  coimtry's 
needs  and  ci  eate  Jobs.  Many  of  these 
programs  hive  been  Justified  but  not 
funded.  I  do  not  luiow  how  we  could  go 
about  gettin;  a  better  base  on  which 
to  start,  be»u8e  the  Appropriations 
Committee  ind  its  13  subcommittees 
each  year  l\  [>lds  himdreds  of  days  of 
hearings  belore  the  committees.  That 
is  an  annul  1  procedure.  In  the  last 
Congress,  tie  97th  Congress,  we  had 
over  11.000  <iritnesses.  Americans,  that 
come  before  us  and  testify  in  behalf  of 
various  proJ(  cts. 


So  there  is  no  better  starting  point, 
in  my  opinion,  than  to  ask  the  sub- 
committee's who  are  familiar  with  it 
and  the  subcommittee  chairmen  to 
bring  forward  the  needed  projects, 
again  those  which  had  been  justified 
but  had  not  been  funded,  as  a  starting 
point  toward  putting  people  back  to 
work. 

Please  remember,  last  year's  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House,  and  it  went  to 
the  Senate.  We  were  in  process  of 
working  out  a  compromise  with  our 
counterpart  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
President  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  veto  it  if  we  tried  to  move 
with  a  Jobs  title.  At  ithat  point  I  came 
to  our  leadership  and  said.  "The  Presi- 
dent has  said  in  advance  that  he  is 
going  to  veto  it.  and  we  might  Just  as 
well  withdraw  it."  So  we  went  ahead 
and  did  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wiU  yield  in  Just  a 
moment.  On  January  6  of  this  year  I 
reintroduced  virtually  the  same  jobs 
biU.  figuring  that  when  we  came  back 
here,  we  doubtless  would  take  up  that 
jobs  bill  again. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
yielding. 

May  I  ask,  why  is  this  not  called  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill 
rather  than  a  jobs  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well  there  are  so 
many  different  programs  in  there  that 
I  believe  are  needed  to  describe  the  ef- 
forts being  made  here  because  they 
said  they  hated  Just  to  have  jobs  cre- 
ated. 

May  I  briefly  describe  the  situation? 
In  the  other  jobs  bill,  it  was  sold  to 
the  country  as  creating  jobs.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  bill  and  that  bill 
is  that  we  get  something  of  real  value 
for  our  dollars  in  this  bill.  We  are 
doing  some  work  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect our  country.  The  person  gets  a  Job 
working  for  the  coimtry,  and  the  coun- 
try ends  up  in  better  shape  and  richer. 
So  this  creates  a  job,  it  creates  work 
which  improves  our  country  and  adds 
to  our  basic  wealth.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence here. 

One  of  my  friends  said  to  me  that  we 
have  a  bill  that  intends  to  create  jobs. 
We  have  got  plenty  of  jobs  to  do  if  we 
look  around  our  coim1;ry,  suid  that  is 
what  this  bill  does.  The  Jobs  have  been 
provided,  but  it  has  not  been  played 
up  in  Just  that  way,  the  emphasis  is 
different.     

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
that  information. 

My  inclination  is  not  to  support  this 
legislation  because  it  Insults  the  obvi- 


ous fact  that  there  are  somewhere  be- 
tween 16  million  and  20  million  people 
out  of  work,  and  calling  this  a  Jobs  bill 
in  March  1983  is  to  mislead  millions  of 
people  out  of  work  and  millions  more 
that  are  probably  going  to  end  up  out 
of  work. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed. I  will  touch  on  that. 

Let  me  say  that  with  the  constraints 
in  which  I  was  put  in  this  case,  instead 
of  calling  up  my  bill  which  I  had  intro- 
duced on  January  6.  there  was  a  meet- 
ing between  the  leadership  and  the 
President's  representative,  in  which  an 
agreement  was  reached,  according  to 
the  press,  of  around  $4.3  billion  in 
relief.  The  intention,  as  I  imderstand 
it  was  to  get  a  bill  that  could  be 
signed.  This  was  not  my  decision.  I 
would  not  say  I  was  dissatisfied  with 
it,  but  it  was  not  my  decision. 

Then  I  was  more  or  less  drafted 
again  into  bringing  out  a  bill  that 
would  stay  within  the  reasonable 
limit,  so  that  would  be  signed.  So  we 
had  those  wraps  around  us  to  start 
with. 

So  with  that  understanding,  let  me 
go  into  how  we  proceeded.  Again  let 
me  say  that  I  have  not  heard  any  com- 
plaint here  up  to  now  that  we  are 
paying  out  $32  billion  a  year  on  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  in  this 
bill  we  are  providing  an  additional  $5 
billion  to  pay  unemplojmient  compen- 
sation. 

Keep  in  mind  that  however  neces- 
sary that  is  to  the  individual  who  gets 
it,  it  does  jiot  contribute  one  activity 
to  the  wealth  of  this  coimtry.  May  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  we  had 
passed  the  bill  which  we  had  last  year, 
which  was  in  effect  vetoed  in  advance. 
I  think  the  $5  bUlion  in  this  bill  for 
unemployment  compensation  would  be 
down  to  about  $3  billion.  We  need  to 
get  the  economy  moving,  and  the  best 
place  to  do  it  is  to  get  value  received, 
plus  the  Jobs  and  plus  the  economic 
activity.  Again  I  say  that  I  was  under 
an  overall  constraint,  and  I  daresay 
that  most  members  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  were  not  satisfied  to 
have  those  wraps  put  around  us.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  get  a  bill  signed,  we 
were  told  that  was  necessary. 
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So  may  I  say  again  that  in  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  we  went  to  the 
subcommittees  who  know  the  most 
about  these  problems,  this  was  during 
the  February  recess.  I  have  cleared 
this  with  the  subcommittee,  we  ar- 
ranged it  by  Jurisdiction,  by  those 
folks  who  understand  the  problems  in 
their  own  areas. 

Now.  in  this  bill  there  are  many 
things  that  are  a  must  in  my  opinion. 
If  we  are  going  to  get  value  received— 
and  maintain  and  improve  the  real 
wealth  of  our  country  rather  than  our 


paper    money     If    our    money    was  in  this  area,  he  would  sign  it.  Now.  as  I    gram  and  delay  it.  because  goodness 

backed  by  gold  and  silver  and  had  an  told  the  gentleman.  I  was  not  a  party    only  knows  how  it  would  be  construed, 

intrinsic  value,  it  would  be  one  thing,  to  it.  I  was  called  in  afterwards.  I       And  there  Is  another  thing.  Let  me 

But  in  order'  to  protect  the  paper    cannot  takeiasue say  this:  The  worst  thing  you  could  do 

money  viewpoint  or  the  bookkeeping  Mr.  CONYERS.  An  agreement  with    with  the  economic  situation  that  we 

as  it  shows,  they  are  letting  our  coun-  the  President  beforehand?                         all  face  is  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 

try  go  down  the  drain.  Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  this    35  percent  of  smaU  towns  and  the  16 

So  here  we  are  getting  worthwhile  was  not  my  decision.  Let  me  finish  if  I  percent  in  the  cities  in  this  Nation.  I 
work  which  provides  jobs.  And  I  think,  may,  because,  having  said  that,  those  have  done  my  best  here,  and  I  have 
in  view  of  the  way  the  country  has  who  feel  that  that  is  the  best  ap-  always  tried  to  do  so.  In  the  past  I  sup- 
been  sold  on  Jobs,  we  should  have  proach  will  have  to  answer  that  ques-  ported  the  Chrysler  loan,  and  I  voted 
speUed  out  that  to  a  greater  degree,  tion.  May  I  proceed?  to  support  New  York  City,  both  of 
But  here  we  are  getting  value  received  Now.  in  connection  with  this  overall  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^ts  of  our  country. 
for  what  we  spend.  situation,  may  I  point  out  again  that    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^  affected  by  these 

Now.  you  come  and  say.  "WeU.  what  our    real    wealth    is    oiu-    land,    our    ^.^^^^^^  should  look  after  themselves, 

did  you  do  about  the  various  areas?"  houses,  our  roads    our  factories,  our    ^^^  ^^  ^^         ^j^.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^. 

We  have  had  three  of  the  so-called  harbors,  the  country  itself.  Unfortu-               national  program  and  leaves  his 

100-year    floods    in    the    Mississippi  nately.   our   money   is   paper   money    ^-fct  out  ^tter  not  go  back  home  I 

VaUey,   which   drains   40   percent   of  today.  It  is  not  gold  and  sUver.  It  does    JS?  U)  Say^methSig  e^ 

your  country.  Unless  it  is  repah^,  not  have  an  Intrinsic  value                         yS?who^y^t  to  leav^thS^  to 

those  gaps  in  the  levees,  and  those  I  have  had  a  number  of  people  caU    ^J"  J'^JJ^J  ^^^^  yoJ  bettor  ^ 

things  that  are  broken  down  complete-  me  and  say,  "Why  did  you  put  tWs  hu-    the  f^^^'^^^^^^JJl  te  SndS 

ly  will  not  protect  our  land  from  the  manitarian   money   in   here?"    I   tell    ^e  SSneP^orSSt  Sfow  S  S^ 

next  rain  and  it  wiU  do  10  times  the  them   that   when   people   are   unem-    »^°f ™^  nZ^  ^^  into  L 

damage  that  has  already  been  done.  ployed,  out  of  work,  they  need  to  be    erytWng  the  C«W^  wrote  into  ite 

Wehad  the  disastrous  snow  problem  housed  and  fed.  and  I  make  no  apolo-  biUs  has  been  stricken  out  and  what  is 
in  New  England  and  the  entire  East-  gies  for  it.  And  what  gets  me  is  that  left  is  what  the  executive  branch 
em  side  of  our  country,  where  the  wa-  you  do  not  have  to  go  to  Mexico  or  to  wants.  I  am  not  just  talking  about  this 
tersheds  are  if  you  do  not  keep  the  South  or  Central  America  to  find  administration.  Every  administration, 
watersheds  safe  and  get  them  re-  people  living  on  the  streets.  Recently  Our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
stored  you  are  going  to  have  more  and  they  were  forced  to  come  out  at  night  spends  its  time  listening  to  our  col- 
more  flooding  and  future  problems.  In  during  the  snow  storm.  And  I  am  leagues  and  constituents  and  we  try  to 
this  Mississippi  Valley  area,  water  proud  of  having  recognized  this  need  do  something  about  it.  I  want  to  keep 
drains  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  having  put  it  in  here.  on  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
moves  down  the  Mississippi,  and  these  We  also  took  care  of  our  hungry  by  Those  who  might  want  to  turn  this  se- 
past  few  months  we  had  over  9  million  soup  kitehens.  going  along  the  line  of  lection  over  to  the  executive  branch, 
acres  flooded.  We  had  over  3  million  looking  after  people.  But  you  look  have  not  read  the  record.  And  I  cannot 
acres  down  around  New  Orleans  flood-  after  people  at  the  same  time  you  pro-  understand  their  being  shortsighted 
ed.  These  problems  cannot  be  ignored  tect  the  real  wealth  that  we  have,  enough  to  ever  do  that,  because  it  is  a 
they  must  be  restored.  Why  not  put  which  is  our  country.  And  whatever  constant  effort,  regardless  of  who  con- 
our  people  to  work  where  they  get  may  be  said  about  economics  and  trols  the  administration, 
back  to  paying  taxes,  get  off  of  the  un-  making  our  bookkeeping  look  good,  it  so.  I  tell  you  that  what  we  have  is  a 
employment  rolls,  and  at  the  same  is  far  more  important  to  protect  our  bill  where  you  get  something  for  what 
time  you  end  up  a  richer  country  be-  wealth.  you  spend;  we  have  the  resulting  jobs; 
cause  you  restored  it.  May  I  say.  you  can  leave  all  of  your    ^g  g„j|  up  ^  richer  country  instead  of 

In  this  bill  we  have  provisions  for  children  and  your  children's  children    ,^  poorer  country.  And  we  try  to  reduce 

that  which  restores  our  country,  and  all  of  the  money  in  the  world,  but    jhis  $32  billion  in  imemployment  com- 

protects  our  country.  without  a  strong  country  you  have  got    pensation  that  everybody  is  willing  to 

In  the  community  development  pro-  nothing.  In  this  bill  we  protect  and  re-    gpend  each  year  for  continuing  to  be 

gram  we  provided  that  of  the  $1  bil-  store  the  country  and  get  value  re-    unemployed.  Nobody  mentions  that. 

lion  that  will  be  distributed  would  be  ceived.                                                             Again,  let  me  tell  my  friends,  the 

on  a  70-30  basis,  which  is  the  law.  But  We  have  leaned  over  backward  to  see    leadership  fought  in  the  best  interest 

in  an  effort  to  reach  the  urban  areas,  that  the  formulas  are  handled  in  such    ^^  ^^^  coimtry  to  get  a  bill  signed, 

where  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  unem-  a  way  that  it  goes  to  rural  areas  where    ,j^^^  ^^  ^^^^j.  decision.  I  cannot  say 

ployment.  we  added  a  quarter  of  a  bU-  people   are   facing   bankrupteies   and    ^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^h  jt,  because  if 

lion    doUars    directed    toward    those  where  smaU  businesses  are  going  into    j^.  ^^^  ^^^    ^^  signed,  while  it  might 

urban  areas  where  you  have  high  un-  bankruptey.   We   have   also   tried   to                    ^  political  benefit,  we  would 

employment  conditions.  reach  northern  cities  where  the  situa-                     ^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  get 

So  may  I  go  back.  then,  to  say  that  tion  moneywlse  and  peoplewtee  Is  far        ^hing    and    the    country    would 

your  committee  has  tried  every  way  it  more  acute.  We  put  special  language    ^'       *   .^^    decision  was  made  And 

could  to  see  that  we  reduce  the  money  in  for  that,  and  even  though  they  got    f fi"„?Jt  to  teU  you  how  I^^ 

that  is  going  out  at  the  same  time  that  70  pereent  of  the  original  billion  dol-    li'f^^'^i}°^Y^^J;o^^^ 

we  see  some  of  it  go  out  for  productive  lars.  We  put  in  another  quart;er  of  a    f?  iJtVoM\^h  43?of  my  roSu^ 

employment.  Nobody  should  complain  f  "JonJoU«^  ti;;«?^  '^^^^  ""«-•  ««    SlI'i^SK     our'  "leSTeSSr^: 

*Mr'?SWERS.   Mr.   Chairman,   if  '  flZTileT^S^k  on  t^e  E6^    ^JSS?  d'^o  n't  Si'T  h^  ifc^ul^ 

the  gentleman  will  yield,   using  the  amendment.  Mr.  Edgar  is  a  very  ^n-    JZinnP  L?tor  I^STk  m^  colleges 

gentleman's  theory,  which  I  think  is  scientious  Member  of  Congress.  But    have  done  better.  ^  ^f'' "^  "'"!«*"!^ 

L  good  as  any  aromid.  why  did  we  not  when  I  read  his  amendment,  it  would    not  to  have  some  last  "^"fe  gadgets 

then  make  this  a  $30  or  $40  bUlion  slow  down  rather  than  accelerate  pro-    put  in  here  that  turns  the  selection  of 

emergency     assistance     supplemental  grams,  and  nobody  here,  including  Mr.    these   things   over   to   toe   exwiu^ 

appropriation  package?  Edgar,  in  my  opinion,  wants  that.  I    branch.  Do  not  put  Mmethlng  in  here 

Mr   WHITTEN.  Because  there  was  have  serious  questions  what  the  ef-    now  that  wiU  have  the  enect  01  siow- 

an  agreement  between  our  leadership  f ects  will  be  except  that  it  wUl  throw    ing  it  down.  Let  us  look  after  our  coun- 

and  the  President  that  if  they  stayed  wrenches  into  the  works  of  this  pro-    try. 
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hospitals 

mort- 


development 


acUon 
disap- 


£>evelopment 


difect  loans 

resources 


ur^an  parks 

maintain- 

national  paries 

>ur    national 


facilities 

wildlife  facilities.. 

Tppi»n  Affairs.... 

and    sewer 


Adminis- 
coiiservation  and 


Conaei  vation    Serv- 

irevention 

Enflneers— «mer- 

control 

Reclamation 

Valley  Author- 
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weatheriza- 

motor  vehi- 

ait 

and  training 


y(  uth ._... 

'  rorkers 

employ- 
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and     home 

is 
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Amount 
$500,000 

125.000.000 

33.000.000 
110.000.000 
110.000.000 

75.000.000 

500.000 
1,350,000.000 

(244.000,000) 

200,000,000 
202,000,000 

50.000,000 
50,000,000 

50.000.000 

45,000,000 
39.000,000 
25.000.000 
20.000,000 

200,000,000 

6,500.000 

15.000.000 

160.000.000 

404.000,000 
101.000.000 

40.000.000 
90,000.000 

243.000.000 

150.000.000 

75.000.000 


33.400,000 

100.000.000 

75.000.000 

35.000.000 

30,000.000 
(10.000.000) 


Maternal  and  child  health. 

Alcohol,  drug  abuse  and 
mental  health 

Social       services       block 

grants 

Day  care 

Head  Start 

Community  services  block 
grants 

School  facilities — 

Humanitarian  assistance 
plan 

Distribution  of  agricultur- 
al commodities 

Women,  infant  and  chil- 
dren feeding  program 

Food  distribution  and 
shelters— PEMA _ 

Subtotal.  tlUe  I 


Amount 
10.000.000 

30.000,000 

150.000,000 

(60.000.000) 

30.000,000 

25.000,000 
35.000.000 

250.000 

75,000.000 

100,000,000 

50,000,000 

4,637,150,000 


Title  II— Supplemental  Unemployment 
Appropriations 

Advances  to  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund $5,033,000,000 

Grants  to  States  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance  and 
employment  services 
(trust  funds) (276.100.000) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3^elding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  this  bill 
provides  $1,250,000,000  for  community 
development  block  grants  and  that 
funds  under  this  program  may  be  used 
for  public  works  and  public  facilities. 
The  school  district  which  I  represent 
has  already  identified  over  $760  mil- 
lion In  school  Improvement  projects 
for  which  there  are  no  funds.  Many  of 
these  projects  required  minimum 
startup  time  and  could  put  some  of 
our  unemployed  people  back  to  work 
in  labor-intensive  jobs  without  delay. 

Is  it  the  Intent  of  the  gentleman's 
distinguished  committee  that  some  of 
the  funds  provided  for  community  de- 
velopment block  grants  can  be  used 
for  public  school  facilities? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  But  school  districts 
are  to  be  considered  like  any  other? 

lUr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  insofar  as  the  committee  bill  is 
concerned.  It  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  a  couple 
of  questions  on  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment that  I  would  appreciate  his  an- 
swering for  me. 

The  gentleman  says  that  he  is  proud 
of  the  bill  that  he  brings  forward,  and 
I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  tnist  he  agrees  that  when 
we  put  people  back  to  work  and  get 
value  received  for  the  country,  the 
country  benefits. 


BAr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
remember,  this  gentleman  is  for 
having  90  percent  of  the  Jobs  go  to 
people  who  are  now  unemployed.  But 
the  question  I  have 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  for  a  different  bill  than 
what  we  have  got? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  for  having  a  bill 
that  actually  employs  the  unem- 
ployed. The  approach  that  the  gentle- 
man had  supported  before  has  ended 
up  by  having  88  percent  of  the  people 
coming  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed^  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  he  is  for  Government  jobs  as 
against  letting  contractors  get  busy  re- 
storing the  damages  of  a  flood  from 
one  coast  on  down  to  the 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  saying  that  this 
gentleman  is  for  having  90  percent  of 
the  jobs  go  to  the  unemployed,  and 
that  is  not  in  the  gentleman's  bill. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  about 
some  of  these  things.  The  gentleman's 
bill,  in  the  transportation  area,  has  as 
one  of  the  high  priority  items  in  mass 
transit  in  this  country  the  building  of, 
I  think  it  is,  bus  sheds  in  Dade  County 
and  a  moving  sidewalk  somewhere  in 
Michigan.  Does  the  gentleman  really 
tell  me  these  are  some  of  the  high  pri- 
ority projects  that  this  coimtry  needs 
to  address? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  To  those  who  live  in 
that  area— I  am  sure  this  Is  of  interest 
and  need.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  I  would  like  to  continue  my 
statement.  The  gentleman  makes  it 
clear  that  he  is  against  all  of  this.  Is  it 
all  right  with  him  to  pay  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  where  you  get 
nothing  in  return?  But  is  he  against 
anything  where  the  country  gets  value 
received  In  those  areas— where  you 
have  mass  transit? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Including  moving 
sidewalks? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  President  will  sign 
it.  I  did  not  talk  directly  to  him.  So  I 
do  not  Icnow. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  other  thing  we 
have  in  here.  With  about  40  percent  of 
small  businesses  and  others  facing 
bankruptcy,  we  could  not  put  the  big 
money  in  here,  but  what  we  did  was 
this:  We  put  $500,000,  and  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  send 
up  a  plan  for  a  HOLC  type  organiza- 
tions or  corporations  to  prevent  fore- 
closure of  homes.  We  also  asked  them 
to  send  up  a  plan  for  a  RFC  type  orga- 
nization where  the  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers could  go  in  and  correct  the 
matter. 
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Then  we  also  set  up  a  plan  to  exam- 
ine farm  credit  problems.  We  asked 
them  to  do  what  was  fair  and  right. 
We  asked  them  to  stop  foreclosures  of 
homes,  stop  putting  people  out,  and 


let  them  rearrange  their  debts  so  they 
could  pay  it. 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  improve  on 
that.  I  cannot  find  any  fault  with  it, 
and  you  cannot  find  any  fault. 

I  repeat:  We  tried  to  treat  everybody 
in  every  section  of  the  country  fairly, 
and  we  left  enough  latitude  so  that 
whoever  runs  it  can  adjust  to  the  reali- 
ties of  each  situation. 

We  have  tried  to  protect  people  in 
their  homes,  tried  to  protect  them  in 
their  jobs,  and  provide  productive  em- 
ployment so  when  they  work,  the 
country  ends  up  a  richer  coimtry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions programs  in  this  bill  total 
$379,000,000  to  stimulate  Jobs  and  at 
the  same  time  enhance  our  Nation's 
resources  and  the  energy  conservation 
effort. 

The  largest  single  item  is  for  the 
low-income  weatherization  program 
for  which  we  have  provided 
$150,000,000.  We  believe  this  is  a  wise 
investment  for  several  reasons.  Most 
importantly,  it  will  put  people  to  work. 
Direct  employment  created  as  a  result 
of  this  program  is  estimated  to  be 
8.000.  This  includes  those  who  Install 
the  insulation  materials  and  those 
who  manufacture  insulation  materials. 
There  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  pro- 
gram. A  conservative  estimate  is  that 
6,000,000  low-income  homes  remain  to 
be  weatherized.  These  fimds  are  suffi- 
cient to  weatherize  150,000  of  those 
homes.  The  mechanism  to  get  the 
work  done  in  a  timely  manner  exists 
and  as  an  extra  benefit  energy  is  saved 
where  there  is  the  least  ability  to  con- 
serve. Providing  the  money  now  has 
the  added  advantage  of  having  the 
weatherization  in  place  for  the  next 
heating  season. 

Many  of  you  have  asked  about  a  Jobs 
program  patterned  after  the  civilian 
conservation  program  of  the  1930's. 
Unfortunately,  the  framework  for  re- 
establishing that  most  valuable  pro- 
gram no  longer  exists.  Similarly,  the 
YACC  program,  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps,  is  not  authorized.  We 
have,  however,  included  $50,000,000 
for  the  National  Park  Service  for 
cyclic  and  operational  maintenance 
and  for  rehabilitation  of  structures, 
roads,  trails,  fences,  and  other  facili- 
ties of  the  national  park  system.  As  we 
stated  in  the  report  accompanying  the 
bill,  we  would  support  the  use  of  these 
funds  to  transport  and  house  urban 
and  rural  unemployed  to  parks  with 
vacant  residential  YCC  or  YACC  fa- 
cilities to  do  productive  work. 

In  addition  to  the  $50,000,000  for  the 
Park  Service,  the  bill  also  includes 
$25,000,000  for  maintenance  of  forest 
roads,  trails,  and  facilities  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  $25,000,000  to 
permit  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  contract  for  maintenance  and  reha- 
bilitation of  structures,  roads,  trails. 


and  other  facilities  at  wildlife  refuges, 
hatcheries,  and  research  stations. 

I\>r  related  improvements  in  the 
Forest  Service,  there  is  $20,000,000  for 
health  and  safety  rehabilitation 
projects  in  national  forest  recreation 
areas.  Many  of  the  forest  recreation 
sites  are  old,  or  have  developed  poten- 
tially unsanitary  conditions  and  this 
program  will  accelerate  revitalizatlon 
and  correct  problems  at  150  sites. 

For  our  Indian  people,  where  unem- 
plosrment  is  currently  running  as  high 
in  some  areas  as  60  to  80  percent,  we 
have  two  programs.  There  is 
$39,000,000  in  the  bill  for  construction 
and/or  provision  of  domestic  water 
suppUes,  waste  disposal  facilities,  and 
other  essential  sanitation  facilities  for 
Indian  homes,  communities,  and  lands. 
The  Indian  community  will  also  bene- 
fit from  $20,000,000  for  acceleration  of 
planned  activities  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Included  are  such  activities  as 
brush  control,  seeding,  sodding,  and 
drainage  of  agricultural  and  range- 
lands,  as  well  as  forestation  and 
timber  stand  improvement  activities. 

We  have  not  been  negligent  in  pro- 
viding resources  for  urban  areas 
either.  There  Is  $50,000,000  for  the 
urban  park  and  recreation  recovery 
program  to  stimulate  jobs  and  to  serve 
as  a  catalyst  for  the  revitalizatlon  of 
many  urban  neighborhoods,  especially 
those  where  imemployment  is  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  selec- 
tive in  the  programs  for  this  bill.  We 
have  placed  a  premliun  on  those  pro- 
grams where  the  mechanism  for  quick- 
ly using  the  appropriated  fimds  exists, 
where  the  maximima  nimiljer  of  people 
will  be  put  to  work  and  where  all  of 
the  people  will  benefit.  I  urge  every- 
one to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  essential  por- 
tion of  this  legiislation  is  contained  in 
title  II.  which  provides  slightly  more 
than  $5  billion  for  urgently  needed  ad- 
vances to  the  Federal  and  extended  im- 
employment accounts. 

Representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  have  testified,  and  as  recent- 
ly as  yesterday  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  confirmed,  that 
by  March  15  the  Federal  Crovemment 
and  some  29  States  will  nm  out  of 
money  with  which  to  pay  unemploy- 
ment benefit  compensation.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  we  must  pass  title  II  of 
this  bill,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Title  I  of  this  measure  has  been 
characterized  by  some  as  a  Jobs  bill, 
designed  to  create  jobs  and  meet  na- 
tional needs.  In  my  view,  such  a  char- 
acterization is  unfair  to  the  American 
public,  because  it  claims  too  much. 

Certainly  this  bill  does  contain  some 
fimds  for  worthwhile  programs  that 
will  help  put  people  to  work  within  a 
reasonable  time,  proving  that  if  you 
fire   over  4.6   biUion  shots,  some  of 


them  are  bound  to  hit  the  target,  even 
if  it  is  only  by  chance  alone. 

Among  the  more  productive  propos- 
als in  this  bill  are  the  provisions  of 
$125  miUion  to  repair  Federal  build- 
ings; $200  million  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  to  stim- 
ulate local  economic  development  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas;  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  to  provide  emergen- 
cy food  and  shelter  to  needy  individ- 
uals through  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations; $75  million  to  provide  surplus 
food  for  the  needy;  $25  million  for 
community  service  employment  for 
older  Americans;  $75  milUon  for  train- 
ing and  employment  services  for  dis- 
placed workers;  and  $100  million  for 
summer  youth  employment. 

Unfortunately,  the  catchall,  some- 
thing-for-everyone  approach  that  was 
used  in  drafting  this  bill  misses  the 
mark  more  times  than  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  $200  million  for 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants, 
a  160-percent  increase  over  the  regular 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  of  $125 
million.  The  spend  out  rate  for  this 
program  is  so  slow,  that  it  would  take 
until  1989  to  spend  $200  million.  Less 
than  $80  million  would  even  be  spent 
by  the  end  of  1984.  We  have  checked 
this  with  the  Department. 

That  reminds  me  of  that  old  song. 
"You  take  the  high  road  and  I'll  take 
the  low  road,  and  I'll  get  to  Mississippi 
before  you." 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  look  at  some  of 
the  items  in  this  bill.  It  has  $50  million 
for  a  Small  Business  Administration 
"natural  resources  development  grant 
program."  In  my  24  years  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  program.  It  does  not 
exist.  This  money  is  for  tree  planting, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  in  my  district  do 
not  want  to  plant  trees— they  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  stop  crowding  the  capital 
markets,  so  that  they  can  get  back  in. 
The  bill  contains  $33  million  for  an 
unidentified  project  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  accelerating  the  widening 
of  existing  highways.  The  committee 
report  does  not  say  whose  district  that 
project  is  supposed  to  pave,  but  I  bet 
we  will  find  out  by  the  time  the  con- 
ference report  is  adopted. 

We  have  the  same  problem  with  the 
proposed  $150  million  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service's  flood  preven- 
tion program.  This  money  is  supposed 
to  be  for  quick  action  on  flood  repair 
and  control,  yet  it  appears  that  less 
than  $50  million  of  this  money  could 
be  spent  in  1983. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  facing  budget 
deficits  approaching  $200  billion,  how 
can  we  Justify  simply  "priming  the 
pipeline"  of  long-term  projects?  How 
can  we  go  home  to  the  long-term  un- 
employed in  the  industrial  cities  of  the 
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and  Midwest  or  the  rural 
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greatest  defect  of  this 
Chairman,  is  that  it  does  not 
qconomic  stimulus  to  those 
need.  For  this  reason, 
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Chairman.  I  will  be  of- 

m4tion  to  recommit,  with  in- 

(greeting  the  committee  to 

a   substitute   bill.   That 

offer  more  bang  for  the 

of  job  creation  and  will 


respond  more  effectively  to  the  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  our  people  than 
does  the  committee  bill.  My  substitute 
will  provide  for  targeting  of  assistance 
to  areas  of  high  unemployment;  will 
provide  more  assistance  for  unem- 
ployed women,  who  have  been  shame- 
fully Ignored  by  the  committee's 
heavy  construction-oriented  bill;  and 
win  provide  less  money  for  slow  spen- 
dout  programs  and  more  money  for 
quickly  implemented,  labor  intensive 
approaches  to  solving  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  various  perfecting 
amendments  that  are  offered  today, 
and  especially  urge  their  support  for 
the  substitute  measiu%. 

COItMERCE,  JUSTICE.  STATE 

Concerning  programs  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commerce.  Justice, 
State,  and  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Conte  substitute  deletes  two 
of  the  five  programs  funded  in  the 
committee  bill  and  retains  unchanged 
the  other  three. 

My  substitute  does  not  include  the 
$50  million  in  the  committee  bill  for  a 
tree  planting  program  funded  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  nor 
does  it  include  the  $200  million  for 
SBA  direct  loans. 

The  SBA  tree  planting  program  is 
wasteful  and  unnecessary.  While  some 
communities  might  engage  in  park  and 
recreation  projects  in  order  to  obtain 
Federal  grant  funds,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  supposedly  small  nurseries  they 
would  use  would  need  to  hire  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  employees  to 
do  the  work. 

The  SBA  direct  loan  program  is  an 
extremely  wasteful  use  of  SBA  re- 
sources. The  default  rate  on  these 
loans  Is  high.  The  loans  have  been  lim- 
ited in  the  past  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  small  business  community,  and 
the  special  loan  terms  are  resented  by 
that  community.  Guaranteed  loans  are 
far  more  effective  and  efficient. 

My  substitute  does  include  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  public  works  grants  pro- 
gram of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  $2  million  for  the  SBA 
certified  development  company  pro- 
gram, and  $90  million  to  modernize 
and  expand  Federal,  State,  and  local 
prison  facilities. 

The  EDA  public  works  grants  pro- 
gram is  a  popular  and  effective  job 
creator  in  urban  and  rurual  areas 
alike.  It  is  estimated  that  the  $200  mil- 
lion included  in  my  substitute  would 
provide  about  33,000  jobs  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  industrial  park  development, 
water  and  sewer  development,  street 
and  railway  improvements,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  inner  city  housing  for  res- 
idential use. 

The  SBA  certified  development  com- 
pany program  requires  only  a  small 
amount,  $2  million,  of  budget  author- 
ity to  generate  $100  million  in  financ- 
ing for  small  businesses  for  plant  ex- 


pansion and  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment. As  pointed  out  in  the  committee 
report  on  this  bill,  23.000  Jobs  have 
been  created  since  the  initiation  of 
this  program  in  1980  with  almost  no 
direct  outlay  of  Federal  funds.  This  is 
a  good  investment. 

The  $90  million  included  in  my  sub- 
stitute of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
prison  modernization  is  badly  needed 
and  can  be  used  immediately.  Federal 
prisons  are  now  more  than  20  percent 
over  capacity,  and  nearly  40  States  are 
imder  court  orders  to  alleviate  over- 
crowding in  their  facilities.  New  man- 
datory sentencing  laws  and  special  an- 
ticrime  and  antidrug  initiatives  at  all 
levels  will  compound  these  problems 
in  the  future.  Of  the  total  amount 
provided,  $60  million  is  for  the  mod- 
ernization and  repair  of  existing  Fed- 
eral buildings  and  facilities,  and  $30 
million  is  to  meet  Federal  responsibil- 
ities under  cooperative  agreements 
with  States  and  localities  which  house 
Federal  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or 
transfer  to  Federal  penal  institutions. 
The  latter  amount  will  be  used  to 
expand  and  improve  the  State  and 
local  facilities. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  substitute  that  I  will  propose  in- 
cludes the  same  funds  for  community 
development  grants  as  Mr.  Whitten's 
bill.  But,  I  propose  an  additional  $240 
million  for  section  312  direct  loans  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  homeown- 
ers to  rehabilitate  and  in  some  cases, 
refinance  their  homes  and  bring  them 
up  to  local  code.  This  is  an  existing 
Federal  program  in  HUD  which  has 
been  used  successfully.  It  is  a  good 
idea  because: 

First,  the  money  can  be  spent  this 
year. 

Second,  jobs  are  created  this  year. 

Third,  the  "Uttle  guy,"  the  old 
couple,  and  the  poor  who  are  barely 
hanging  on  to  their  homes  can  finally 
get  some  help  from  their  own  govern- 
ment to  live  decently. 

Fourth,  we  take  advantage  of  the 
lower  interest  rates  for  rehab  and  refi- 
nancing like  the  higher  income  home- 
owners are  doing. 

Fifth,  it  preserves  and  upgrades  the 
Nation's  housing  stock. 

Sixth,  it  improves  old  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Seventh,  it  coincides  with  the  inter- 
est cities  have  in  revitalizing  their 
older  neighborhoods. 

Eighth,  it  is  not  a  giveaway.  It  is  an 
investment  by  this  Government  which 
creates  jobs  this  year  in  the  building 
trades  and  materials  industries. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

These  funds  are  retained  in  the  sub- 
stitute because  they  are  needed  to 
bring  housing  up  to  date  and  because 
the  funds  can  be  committed  and  spent 
quickly  and  efficiently,  creating  jobs 
in  the  near  term. 


These  funds  will  be  used  for  im- 
provements as  well  as  repair  and  main- 
tenance on  existing  housing.  None  is 
to  be  used  for  new  construction. 

Each  base  or  facility  has  on  hand  de- 
tails of  what  improvements  or  repairs 
are  needed.  No  time-consmnlng  design 
is  required.  Contracts  can  be  let  within 
a  very  short  time  after  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

Also,  it  makes  sense  to  maintain  and 
improve  existing  military  housing 
rather  than  building  new  units  in  the 
United  States. 

The  funds  in  this  bill  are  allocated 
to  enhance  the  short-term  employ- 
ment picture  with  $67.5  million  for 
modernization  and  $175.5  million  for 
maintenance  and  repair  projects,  the 
faster  spendout  projects. 

The  majority  bill  stated  these  funds 
would  create  10,000  new  jobs  and  we 
cannot  take  issue  with  that  projection. 

TRKASURT,  POSTAL  SERVICE.  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Under  the  heading  "Maintaining  and 
Protecting  Public  Investment  in  Fed- 
eral Buildings,"  my  substitute  provides 
$150  million  to  go  to  the  Federal  build- 
ings fund  in  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  repairs  and  alter- 
ations of  Federal  buildings  for  projects 
which  do  not  require  prospectuses. 

Under  this  category,  labor-intensive 
jobs  would  be  provided  on  such 
projects  as  repairs  to  buildings  to  re- 
verse deterioration  and  protect  the  life 
of  the  property,  installing  aids  for  the 
handicapped,  installing  fire  prevention 
devices,  retrofitting  for  energy  conser- 
vation and  altering  building  floor 
plans  to  promote  space  utilization. 

I  put  $150  million  in  this  category, 
up  $25  million  from  the  chairman's 
version  because  I  felt  that  since  some 
1,000  more  joljs  would  t>e  created  by 
this  increase,  and  since  the  name  of 
the  game  is  to  create  jobs,  the  $25  mil- 
lion increase  would  be  better  spent  in 
this  category  than  it  might  somewhere 
else. 

With  this  figure  of  $150  million,  the 
General  Services  Administration  esti- 
mates that  some  6,000  Jobs  could  be 
created  as  bids  go  out  to  contractors  in 
such  businesses  as  roofing,  painting, 
electrical  wiring,  and  so  forth  projects 
forecasted  for  the  near  future  could  be 
speeded  up  so  that  a  large  part  of  the 
funds  under  this  heading  could  be  ob- 
ligated very  quickly.  Again  6,000  jobs 
instead  of  5,000  jobs  provided  in  the 
other  version— that  is  the  benefit  of 
my  $25  million  increase  over  the  other 
biU. 

This  Federal  buildings  category  is 
important  because  throughout  the 
Federal  regions  around  the  country, 
there  are  numerous  Federal  buildings 
in  need  of  repair  which  have  not  been 
tended  to  for  the  simple  reason  that 
funds  have  not  been  provided.  With  an 
extra  $150  million  in  the  building 
fund,  the  GSA  can  move  ahead  with 
these  repairs,  and  at  the  same  time. 


provide  the  labor-intensive  Jobs  to  ac- 
complish theuL 

Under  the  heading  "Scheduled 
Motor  Vehicle  Procurement,"  $75  mil- 
lion is  provided  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices supply  fimd  for  the  purchase  of 
approximately  12,000  new  motor  vehi- 
cles to  upgrade  Federal  fleets  which 
presently  have  older,  fuel-inefficient 
vehicles  on  hand. 

Given  the  problems  the  automobile 
industry  is  having,  and  the  spinoff 
problems  being  experienced  by  the  in- 
dustries which  support  that  economic 
mainstay,  I  felt  that  efforts  to  provide 
some  support  in  this  area  were  worth- 
while. 

With  the  provision  of  this  $75  mil- 
lion, some  1,500  jobs  can  be  created  in 
the  automobile  and  support  industries. 
According  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  full  $75  million  could 
be  outlayed  in  fiscal  year  1983  as  the 
orders  could  go  to  bid  in  about  90  days 
from  receipt  of  funds. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, my  good  friend  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  CONYERS). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WUl  it  be  bigger? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Unfortunately,  no.  It  is 
not  any  bigger.  I  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  driving  at,  but  let  me  say 
that  you  have  something  here  to  work 
with  and  you  might  as  well  make  the 
best  of  what  you  have. 

You  mentioned  those  projects,  and  it 
was  mentioned  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  that  if  you  represent  the  Con- 
gress you  should  try  to  get  these 
projects.  Unfortunately,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
you  were  not  in  the  cookie  store  when 
it  was  handed  out. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  that  some  of  the 
money  in  this  bill  is  going  to  places 
that  are  distinctly  not  high  unemploy- 
ment areas,  that  there  are  places 
where  the  bill  allocates  money  which 
are  among  the  lowest  of  the  unem- 
ployment areas  in  the  Nation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Definitely.  There  are 
quite  a  few. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So,  in  other  words,  if 
you  were  in  the  proper  place  at  the 
proper  time;  namely,  on  the  commit- 
tee, you  got  a  project  and  you  are 
taking  care  of  your  district,  even 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  un- 
employment. But  if  you  were  not  and 
if  you  did  not  get  a  project,  then  you 
were  unfairly  discriminated  against, 
even  though  you  might  be  in  a  very 
high  unemployment  area?  Is  that 
what  seems  to  be  going  on  here? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  a  shame  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  SiUAifDCR). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Just  in  response 
to  the  point  by  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  understand  that  Hyannis, 
Mass.,  which  is  an  area  of  relative  af- 
fluence, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  $10 
million  targeted  into  this  bill  to  im- 
prove the  Amtrak  rail  line  in  that  area 
while  areas  such  as  the  area  that  I 
represent  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
which  suffers  from  33.7  percent  unem- 
ployment, that  they  are  not  receiving 
a  nickel  in  this  whole  porkbarrel  legis- 
lation. 

So.  in  response  to  the  question,  I 
think  that  is  Just  one  of  many  exam- 
ples where  affluent  areas  are  receiving 
millions  of  dollars  and  where  riddled 
areas  of  real  unemplosrment  are  receiv- 
ing virtually  nothing. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  an  expert  now  in  jobs,  being  on  the 
task  force,  and  I  hope  he  will  support 
my  railroad  bill  which  wiU  spread 
money  out  to  all  of  the  railroads  in 
this  country  to  repair  their  raillieds. 
We  will  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  em- 
ployees and  the  railroads  will  pick  up 
the  material,  the  ties,  the  spikes,  and 
the  rail  line,  and  this  will  put  a  lot  of 
people  to  work  4  days  after  it  is 
passed. 

I  hope  you  can  get  on  to  that  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Comte)  has 
consumed  11  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise). 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Water  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  and  answer  a 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  ESiergy  and  Water  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
money  in  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation  to  construct  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Dam  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WISE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  fully 
funded  for  the  construction  of  the 
Stonewall  Js'^kson  Dam  by  previous 
appropriation,  and  no  funds  will  come 
from  this  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of 
that  project. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  thank  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Whitten  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  reached  this  understand- 
ing whereby  no  funds  under  this  bill 
be    appropriated    for    the    Stonewall 
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Then  would  you  respond  to  just  one 
more  brief  question?  Eto  we  have  any 
Idnd  of  guarantee  or  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
that  there  will  be  no  change  of  com- 
promising down  the  line  on  future 
moneys  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  committed  to  bringing  up 
the  supplemental  and  including  those 
things  that  are  necessary.  Others 
would  have  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  heard  this  morning  very  dis- 
tinctly that  this  was  a  tradeoff  and 
this  was  why  the  Republicans  who  will 
vote  for  the  bill  were  going  to  be  per- 
suaded to  vote  for  it. 

But  I  take  your  assiirances  that  it  is 
not  being  done  that  way. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  any  such  agreement  and 
would  not.  But  I  realized  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  other  things  and  we  have 
spending  proposals  now  in  several 
other  supplementals  that  are  musts  in 
themselves. 

We  have  about  $11  billion  that  is  re- 
quested, recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. So  there  will  t>e  other  bills 
coming  up.  What  they  will  contain  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  know  what  my  feel- 
ings are.       

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  information. 

a  1245 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  EiRLENBORN). 

Mr.  ESILENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  economic  report  of  the  President, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary 1983,  states  that  unemployment  is 
the  most  serious  economic  problem 
now  facing  the  United  States.  This 
statement  should  not  come  as  a  sxir- 
prise  to  us  when  statistics  show  that 
by  December  1982  the  number  of  un- 
employed had  risen  by  more  than  4 
million  since  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
cession in  mid-1981.  The  imemploy- 
ment  rate  is  higher  than  at  any  point 
since  the  Depression,  with  over  12  mil- 
lion persons  counted  as  imemployed. 
Even  with  economic  recovery,  which  is 
the  best  creator  of  jobs,  it  is  likely 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will 
remain  high  and  eventually  plateau 
between  6  and  7  percent. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  address 
this  devastating  problem  and  its  subse- 
quent affects  on  the  physical,  mental, 
and  social  well-being  of  unemployed 
people  and  their  families.  The  finan- 
cial losses  of  the  unemployed  are  not 
the  only  costs  associated  with  pro- 
longed economic  decline. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  a 
stake  and  an  interest  in  cooperating  to 
produce  emergency  jobs  legislation  to 
meet  the  most  Immediate  unemploy- 
ment problems,  and  then  to  work  to- 
gether to  develop  legislation  that  will 
lessen  the  intensity  of  our  structural 


unemployment  problem.  We  must 
demonstrate  publicly  that  we  want  to 
work  expeditiously  in  this  Congress  to 
improve  employment  opportunities 
and  deal  with  the  Nation's  economic 
problems  immediately  and  effectively. 

I  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Employment 
Opportunities  appointed  by  Mr. 
Michel  to  examine  alternative  strate- 
gies in  attacking  both  short-  and  long- 
term  unemployment.  In  order  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  emergency 
employment  legislation  we  developed  a 
set  of  basic  principles.  These  princi- 
ples are: 

First,  the  utilization  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  best  serve  the 
immediate  employment  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Second,  the  adherence  to  the  basic 
spending  limitations  recommended  by 
the  administration  in  order  to  mini- 
mize any  adverse  impact  on  current 
deficit  projections  and  interest  rates. 

Third,  the  selection  of  public  works 
projects  that  will  enhance  national 
productivity  or  directly  address  the 
problems  of  a  neglected  national  infra- 
structure in  those  areas  where  these 
problems  are  the  most  severe. 

Fourth,  the  selection  of  public  works 
projects  that  are  the  most  labor  inten- 
sivG 

Fifth,  the  selection  of  projects,  with 
the  exception  of  those  meeting  the  cri- 
teria of  No.  3,  located  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

Sixth,  the  special  consideration  of 
the  employment  needs  of  women  and 
youth  in  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  fimded  under 
emergency  jobs  legislation. 

In  light  of  these  principles  our 
review  of  the  jobs  proposal  before  us 
did  not  yield  uniformly  prositive  re- 
sults. What  is  the  basic  goal  of  this 
legislation?  Are  we  really  serious 
about  trying  to  help  the  unemployed? 
WiU  the  biU  reaUy  create  jobs?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  quite 
revealing. 

If  we  intend  to  generate  jobs 
through  this  legislation,  then  the  allo- 
cation of  $500,000.  in  this  bill,  to  pro- 
vide for  administrative  expenses  to  de- 
velop plans  for  three  new  bureaucra- 
cies certainly  should  be  questioned. 
How  can  such  an  expenditure  create 
jobs,  let  alone  aid  the  imemployed. 
particularly  when  there  are  many 
other  programs  already  in  existence  to 
meet  the  specified  needs  that  these 
new  bureaucracies  are  supposed  to  re- 
solve? What  we  do  not  need  is  more 
bureaucracy  to  cure  our  unemploy- 
ment problems. 

The  members  of  the  task  force  agree 
that  it  is  the  long-term  unemployed 
who  are  of  special  concern,  considering 
that  16.6  percent  of  the  unemployed 
have  been  without  jobs  for  longer 
than  26  weeks.  Our  concern  should  be 
primarily   for   unemployed   heads   of 


households.  The  share  of  unemploy- 
ment among  husbands,  wives,  and 
family  heads  in  families  without  a 
working  spouse  reached  24  percent  in 

1982.  We  know  also  that  youth  contin- 
ue to  comprise  a  disproportional  share 
of  the  unemployed  and  that  women 
head  a  major  segment  of  those  fami- 
Ues  with  income  below  the  poverty 
level.  Pew  of  the  items  funded  under 
this  proposal  target  on  the  long-term 
unemployed  or  heads  of  households.  It 
also  strikes  us  that  for  the  most  part, 
the  skills  that  wiU  be  required  to  flD 
the  few  jobs  that  are  created  are  not 
those  typically  held  by  youth  or 
women.  This  legislation  Is  not  de- 
signed to  assist  the  major  populations 
most  severely  affected  by  unemploy- 
ment. Instead,  the  funding  under  the 
act  appears  to  be  targeted  by  congres- 
sional district  rather  than  on  the  un- 
employed. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  an 
agency  that  is  targeted  to  receive 
funding  for  projects  under  this  bill  has 
not  been  consulted  as  to  whether  it 
can  use  the  additional  funding  or  for 
what  purposes  or  priorities  the  funds 
should  be  used.  We  must  also  note 
that  some  agencies  were  not  confident 
that  the  additioiud  funding  to  be  re- 
ceived could  be  spent  in  fiscal  year 

1983.  Therefore,  how  can  we  be  certain 
that  the  projects  listed  are  of  high  pri- 
ority or  can  be  implemented  quickly? 

A  further  concern  is  that  for  under 
water  resource  funding,  only  vague 
reference  is  made  to  the  areas  of  the 
country  that  would  receive  funds  for 
projects.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that 
projects  which  have  been  opposed  by 
the  Congress— and  environmental 
groups— may  be  funded  by  these  provi- 
sions. Water  projects  tend  to  be  cap- 
ital intensive  rather  than  labor  inten- 
sive thereby  creating  fewer  jobs  for 
the  dollars  spent.  Additionally,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  water  reclamation 
projects  to  be  funded  are  located  in 
Western  States  where  the  average  un- 
employment rate  is  below  the  national 
average,  diverting  the  investment  of 
scarce  resources  from  areas  where  un- 
employment is  highest. 

Additionally,  is  it  possible  to  justify 
a  highway  demonstration  project  that 
shows  methods  to  accelerate  the  wid- 
ening of  existing  highways  as  a  job- 
creation  strategy?  I  question  the  con- 
tribution of  such  projects  to  our  ef- 
forts in  repairing  our  infrastructure. 

With  just  a  quick  review,  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Employment  Op- 
portunities was  able  to  raise  these  sig- 
nificant questions  regarding  the  provi- 
sions in  the  emergency  supplemental 
biU. 

Oiu-  intention  Is  not  to  thwart  mean- 
ingful legislation  that  would  effective- 
ly and  quickly  generate  jobs  as  a  start 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion's unemployed.  Rather  we  would 
support  such  a  bill. 


Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  do 
meet  the  criteria  the  task  force  has  es- 
tablished. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  weigh  the  few  amendments 
fldlowed  by  the  Rules  Committee  in 
the  light*  of  our  desire  to  extend  near- 
term  relief  for  the  imemployment  situ- 
ation. I  also  commend  for  your  atten- 
tion the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions thai  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Coim).  It  may  yet  be  possible  to  redi- 
rect this  bill  to  meaningful,  near-term 
relief  and  away  from  the  "pork  barrel" 
slant  that  the  media  have  observed 
and  commented  upon. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Coimecticut  (Mr.  Ratchtord). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  heard  it  said  all  day  that  this 
is  not  the  best  of  bills.  I  would  remind 
those  saying  it:  it  is  the  only  jobs  bill, 
it  is  the  only  show  in  town  and  today 
is  the  day.  not  tomorrow,  or  the  next 
day,  or  the  day  after.  We  need  this  bill 
as  a  start.  We  need  it  as  a  symbol  and 
we  need  it  more  significantly  as  a 
signal  to  12  million  unemployed  Amer- 
icans, Americans  on  the  edge  of  de- 
spair, that  finally  in  Washington  there 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
that  wiU  put  Americans  back  to  work. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  three 
areas  that  are  very  significant  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  significant  in  the 
North,  significant  in  the  Northeast, 
and  significant  specifically  in  my 
State,  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  first,  and  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachuesetts  agrees,  is 
the  whole  issue  of  the  displaced 
worker. 

We  have  in  this  part  of  the  country 
older  workers  who  have  been  put  out 
of  work  because  of  imports,  put  out  of 
work  because  of  industries  that  are  op- 
erating below  capacity.  "These  dis- 
placed workers  need  this  commitment 
now  for  their  retraining  for  new  jobs. 

A  second  significant  factor  is  the 
older  workers'  portion  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  for  every  one  of  the  positions  in 
American  today  under  this  section 
there  are  six  or  seven  older  Americans 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  so  that 
they  can  preserve  decency  and  dignity 
and  they  can  stave  off  unemployment 
or.  above  all.  going  on  welfare. 

Finally,  in  our  part  of  the  country 
nothing  is  more  significant  than  eco- 
nomic development.  I  would  say  to 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  $200  mil- 
lion in  here  for  economic  development 
in  my  part  of  the  country,  in  the  frost 
belt,  is  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
biU. 

More  jobs,  not  public  service  jobs, 
not  make-work  jobs,  not  CETTA  jobs, 
but  more  private-sector  jobs  have  been 
created  as  a  result  of  economic  devel- 
opment than  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram. In  my  district  alone,  which  is 
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the  economic  heartland  of  Connecti- 
cut, 20,000  jobs  have  been  retained  or 
created  since  1979  under  economic  de- 
velopment programs. 

These  are  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
"These  are  jobs  replacing  those  that 
have  been  lost  in  footwear,  lost  in 
chemicals,  lost  in  copper,  lost  in  brass, 
lost  in  steel.  These  are  jol»  that  are 
available  now  if  this  program  can  be 
approved. 

The  best  bill,  no;  a  perfect  bill,  no; 
but  the  only  bill  that  says  to  those  in 
America  who  are  in  despair  "Finally 
in  Washington  we  are  on  a  road  back, 
we  are  on  a  road  back  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  despair  and  seek  hope 
that  hasnotbeen  there." 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alezamder). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  debating  the  Jobs 
bill  today  we  are  engaging  in  some- 
thing more  than  an  idle  forensic  con- 
test. "The  issue  is  one  of  recovery,  not 
merely  for  the  big  banks  and  invest- 
ment houses  but  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  Imagine  the  awful  cries  ema- 
nating from  Wall  Street— and.  for  that 
matter,  the  actual  state  of  disaster— if 
there  had  been,  these  last  several 
months,  an  11-percent  faUure  rate 
among  banks.  Yet  11-percent  unem- 
ployment is  the  rate  at  which  our 
people  have  been  asked  to  endure  this 
long  recession,  and  in  my  own  State  of 
Arkansas,  the  rate  has  l>een  even 
higher  and  more  catastrophic  for  most 
of  these  dreary  months. 

So  it  is  relevant,  as  a  means  of  focus- 
ing on  the  statistics  and  the  rhetoric 
and  the  abstract  arguments  which  we 
wlU  hear  in  this  Chamber  today,  to 
point  out  in  concrete  terms  what  the 
acutal,  beneficial  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed jobs  bill  might  be  on  my  con- 
stituents in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas— an  area  which  is 
typical  of  the  rest  of  America  both  in 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  hurt 
by  the  recession  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  its  recovery  is  dependent  on 
competent,  far-sighted  legislation— or 
at  least  related  to  it. 

And  I  think  that  such  a  partial  item- 
ization of  benefits  to  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas  would 
reveal  also— in  the  form  of  projects 
which  have  been  deferred  too  long— a 
vision  of  progress  which  we  used  to 
take  for  granted  in  this  country  before 
the  onset  of  hard  times  and  indiffer- 
ent national  policies. 

To  begin  with  defense,  the  one 
aspect  of  national  policy  which  has 
greatest  claim  to  bipartisan  support, 
the  bill  would  speed  Up  funding  for 
new  construction  at  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  base  at  BlytheviUe.  Ark.- 
specifically,  an  estimated  $1,533,000 
for  support  and  maintenance  facilities 
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interest  to  Arkansas  and 
[Congressional   District,   of 
$200  million  in  addition- 
^hich  the  Jobs  bill  provides 
Eqonomic   Development  Ad- 
The  EDA  has  already  in- 
than  $130  million  in  Ar- 
has  thereby  created  or 
than    67.000    Jobs   with 
payiolls  of  more  than  $500  mll- 
g^neral  rule,  it  has  been  esti- 
the  taxes  paid  by  these 
3ver  a  2-year  period  more 
the  total  EDA  investment, 
the  need  for  EDA  fund- 
is  especially  acute.  On 
at  Speaker  O'Neill's  re- 
the  national  press  on 
and      catastrophic 
inflicted  in  the  State,  and  in 
in  particular,  by  last  De- 
fliods.  EDA  would  appropri- 
!or  an  assortment  of  flood 
projects,  including  hydroelec- 
coi  istruction. 

possible  EDA  projects  would 
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district   improvements, 
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buildings.  In  the  east  Ar- 

plai^ning  and  development  dis- 
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could  be  put  under  con- 

90  days  and  completed 


bill  proposes  an  additional 
n    for    water    and    sewer 


grants  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  an  additional  $600  million 
in  new  loan  authority.  And  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
prohibit  the  FmHA  from  applying  its 
new,  unduly  restrictive  median  family 
income  provisions  to  the  new  money 
made  available  for  grants.  In  a  letter 
to  Charles  W.  Shuman,  FmHA  Admin- 
istrator, incidentally,  I  have  protested 
in  the  strongest  terms  those  provi- 
sions—which would  render  19  of  the  24 
counties  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  ineligible  for  help  under  the 
water  and  waste  disposal  grant  pro- 
gram. The  Jobs  bill  fimctions  as  a 
signal  to  the  FmHA  that  its  new  for- 
mula is  unacceptable;  our  communities 
should  not  be  penalized  merely  be- 
cause their  modest  standard  of  living 
is  not  at  rock  bottom  on  the  FmHA 
scale. 

Incidentally  the  aforementioned 
survey  of  one-third  of  the  Tirst  Con- 
gressional District  turned  up  identifia- 
ble needs  for  17  water  system  im- 
provements or  installations  and  28 
sewer  system  improvements  or  instal- 
lations. 

So  the  FmHA  provisions  of  the  Jobs 
bill  are  especially  needful. 

Another  category  of  the  Jobs  bill 
which  is  especially  meaningful  for  my 
constituents  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  is  the  provision  of  $25  million 
in  additional  fimding  for  the  older 
Americans  employment  program. 
More  than  25  percent  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict population  is  of  an  age  that  could 
benefit  from  this  employment  pro- 
gram—designed for  citizens  55  years  of 
age  or  older.  Auxiliary  services  for 
local  senior  citizen  government  pro- 
grams, senior  citizen  centers,  and 
transportation  programs  will  all  bene- 
fit from  the  bill,  as  will  Green  Thumb 
in  Arkansas,  an  extremely  popular  and 
useful  service. 

These  are  merely  highlights— and 
only  a  few,  at  that— designed  to  show 
how  practical  the  jobs  bill  is  in  what  it 
will  do  for  people  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, in  what  it  allows  people  to  do 
for  themselves  and  for  their  communi- 
ties. In  its  entirety,  the  bUl  would 
serve,  not  as  the  perfect  remedy  for 
the  lingering  social  consequences  of 
the  recession,  but  as  a  first  step  de- 
signed to  get  us  focused  on  the  goal  of 
recovery.  The  people  of  my  district 
and  my  State  are  certain  to  welcome  it 
enthusiastically,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
surely,  why  the  President— hesitant 
about  a  Jobs  bill  as  recently  as  this 
past  December— should  be  willing  to 
embrace  one  now. 

He  has  heard  from  the  people,  who 
want  this  bill.  It  was  the  people's  will 
last  November  that  such  a  bill  be  en- 
acted Into  law.  and  it  is  the  people's 
will  now.  We  who  helped  prepare  this 
bill  offer  it  to  the  Nation— and  to  our 
separate  constituencies— in  that 
knowledge. 


Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Ohamm). 

Mr.  ORABOhf.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  we  had  $4.5  bil- 
lion stuck  in  a  mattress  somewhere 
that  we  could  use  for  humanitarian 
purposes.  Who  would  say  if  we  had 
that  money  hidden  away,  that  we 
ought  not  spend  it  to  try  to  put  people 
to  work?  There  are  those  here  more 
knowledgeable  about  this  bill  than  I 
am  who  would  argue  if  we  had  that 
$4.5  billion,  we  ought  to  spend  it 
lietter,  to  try  to  train  people  for  the 
Jobs  that  are  available,  we  should  use 
it  as  a  transition  bill.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  do  not  have  $4.5  billion. 
Every  dollar  that  we  spend  by  this  bill 
we  are  going  to  have  to  go  out  and 
borrow. 

What  a  paradox  it  is  that  we  are 
here  today  talking  about  spending  $4.5 
billion  we  do  not  have  on  programs 
that  we  worked  for  2  years  to  try  to 
cut,  to  try  to  free  capital  for  private 
growth,  on  the  day  after  the  leading 
economic  indicators  for  January  were 
released  showing  that  economic  activi- 
ty in  January  rose  at  the  highest  rate 
in  33  years.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  an 
economic  recovery. 

Housing  starts  are  up  46  percent 
over  1  year  ago.  There  is  a  clear 
growth  in  the  demand  for  private  cap- 
ital to  build  new  homes,  new  farms, 
new  factories,  to  modernize  the  steel 
industry,  to  modernize  the  automobile 
industry,  to  make  America  competitive 
on  the  world  market  again. 

But  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
adding  to  the  one  barrier  that  stands 
between  the  American  economy  and  a 
strong  economic  recovery  in  a  period 
of  stable  prices  and  declining  interest 
rates;  and  that  is  why  we  are  here 
today,  with  the  best  intentions,  adding 
$4.5  billion  to  the  deficit. 

By  adding  $4.5  billion  to  the  deficit 
we  are  going  to  deny  that  $4.5  billion 
to  those  who  would  build  and  buy 
their  own  homes;  we  are  going  to  deny 
that  money  to  those  who  would  mod- 
ernize the  steel  industry  and  automo- 
bile industry;  we  are  going  to  deny 
that  money  to  those  who  want  to 
create  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  I 
am  convinced  that  we  are  going  to  de- 
stroy more  permanent,  productive, 
tax-paying  jobs  than  the  temporary 
dead  end  public  and  private  Jobs  we 
create  here  today. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  getting 
the  economy  moving  we  need  to  deal 
with  the  root  cause  of  our  problem 
and  the  root  cause  of  our  problem  is 
the  deficit  which  has  pushed  interest 
rates  up  and  which  has  collapsed  pri- 
vate investment.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  this  compromise  mini- 
mizes the  damage,  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  compromise  a  larger  so-called  jobs 
bill  would  become  law  and  the  destrue- ^ 
tion  of  jobs  would  be  even  greater.       .,', 
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I  cannot  speak  for  that  thinking,  but 
it  is  clear  to  me  and  I  believe  it  is  clear 
to  most  of  the  American  people  that 
we  are  not  going  to  create  Jobs  with 
this  bUl  here  today.  We  are  going  to 
destroy  more  private  Jobs  that  are  per- 
manent, that  represent  an  improve- 
ment in  technology,  that  represent  a 
permanent  commitment  to  growth  and 
employment  than  we  create  Jobs 
through  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is,  indeed,  a  strange  trage- 
dy that  hCTe  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
strong  economic  recovery,  we  are  pass- 
ing a  biU  that  will  drive  up  the  deficit 
and  that  will  slow  the  recovery. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  oppose  this  bill  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port any  amendment  or  any  motion  to 
recommit  that  reduces  the  deficit. 

Our  problem  today  is  the  deficit.  We 
will  vote  on  a  Jobs  bill  and  that  Jobs 
bill  will  be  the  1984  budget.  Those  who 
are  for  Jobs,  who  are  for  lower  inter- 
est, who  are  for  economic  growth,  will 
vote  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Those  who 
want  to  continue  the  recession  and 
those  who  want  to  continue  unemploy- 
ment will  vote  for  big  deficits  and  will 
vote  for  tax  increases. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  but  I 
do  not  agree  in  the  least  about  the 
effect  of  the  theories  the  gentleman 
espouses. 

We  have  had  now  something  over  2 
years  of  these  theories,  and  what  is 
the  result?  We  have  unemployment  of 
10.4  percent  on  a  national  basis,  reach- 
ing 17.8  percent  in  West  Virginia;  12.6 
percent  in  Illinois;  15.5  percent  in 
Michigan;  14  percent  in  Ohio.  13.6  per- 
cent in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  my  State 
of  Mississippi,  17.5  percent  in  my 
home  coimty.  Unemployment  compen- 
sation has  now  reached  the  annual 
level  of  $32  billion.  Business  failures 
are  up  49  percent  from  1  year  ago. 
Only  35.7  percent  of  the  raw  domestic 
steel  capacity  is  currently  utilized, 
which  represents  the  lowest  capacity 
since  1932.  The  American  farmer  is 
more  than  $215  billion  in  debt.  Fi- 
nanced at  rates  ranging  between  15 
and  20  percent  for  last  year. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had 
about  all  of  our  friend's  views  that  we 
can  afford  in  2  years. 

May  I  also  point  out  here,  that  on 
April  26.  1982  I  requested  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  effect  on  interest  rates,  and 
see  how  it  is  operating. 

On  April  26  the  OAO  started  investi- 
gating the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I 
have  been  with  Mr.  Volcker  when  he 
said.  "You  can't  control  us.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  this  and  we  are  not  going  to 
do  that." 


Well,  when  they  started  investigat- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  System,  be- 
ginning April  26  last  yeai*.  they  point- 
ed out  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  did  have  control  of  the  inter- 
est rates.  I  received  oral  reports  all 
along  during  the  GAO  investigation. 
The  first  formal  report  from  GAO  was 
due  in  August.  The  Federal  Reserve 
got  busy  in  July,  knowing  they  were 
being  investigated  with  the  spotlight  on 
them,  and  that  is  when  you  saw  interest 
reductions  come.  ^ 

Now.  I  will  be  frank  with  the  gentle- 
man. The  Federal  Reserve  has  to  be 
careful  and  not  let  the  money  supply 
expand  too  much,  because  of  the  very 
magnitude  of  it.  it  will  get  high  again. 
But  the  overly  restrictive  policy  of  the 
FED  had  driven  up  interest  rates  to 
the  extent  it  was  choking  off  business 
growth,  but  it  is  within  their  control. 
And  this  committee,  by  getting  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  investi- 
gate, was  ahead  of  everyone  in  focus- 
ing the  public  eye  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. That  is  when  you  began  to  get 
some  relief. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  see  as 
a  student  of  economics  myself —I  think 
down  to  earth  economics— the  wealth 
of  this  coimtry  is  not  in  paper  money. 
You  can  leave  all  the  money  in  the 
world  to  our  children,  but  without 
land  you  would  not  have  anything. 

But  we  have  had  just  about  all  of 
the  economic  policies  espoused  by  the 
gentleman  that  we  can  stand  in  one 
administration. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Siljandbr). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  For  30  seconds, 
yes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
suffering  from  a  recession  today  that 
started  in  Jime  1981,  4  months  before 
any  budget  cut  or  tax  cut  of  the 
Reagan  administration  went  into 
effect.  From  the  passage  of  the  first 
Reagan  budget,  inflation  is  town  by 
three-fourths,  prime  interest  rates 
have  fallen  by  50  percent,  and  in  the 
last  month  the  prime  economic  indica- 
tors rose  to  a  33-year  high. 

The  recovery  is  underway  and  if  we 
wiU  continue  to  try  to  control  spend- 
ing, we  will  have  one  of  the  strongest 
recoveries  in  American  history 
through  a  period  of  stable  prices  and 
declining  interest  rates. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  considering  jobs  legislation 
to  put  the  most  people  that  we  possi- 
bly can  back  to  work.  Yet  as  of  this 
moment  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
bill  to  give  areas  of  highest  unemploy- 
ment first  priority.  This  is  not  kosher; 
this  bill  is  riddled  with  pork.  Instead 
the  guts  of  this  bill  are  going  to  spe- 
cial interest  pork  barrel  projects  that 


will  provide  partisan  opportimlty  for  a 
few  members  of  our  body. 

I  question  that  logic  when  in  Hyan- 
nis,  Mass..  an  area  of  relative  afflu- 
ence, there  is  $10  million  targeted  in 
the  bill  to  improve  the  AMTRAK  rail- 
line,  while  a  city  like  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich,  suffers  33.7-percent  unemploy- 
ment. What  Michigan  needs  more 
than  a  few  "porlts"  for  unnecessary 
projects  is  a  1-year  delay  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  interest  charges. 
If.  however,  the  Government  allows 
Mictiigan  to  borrow  more  money  to 
pay  unemployment,  it  will  be  like  the 
IMF  giving  more  money  to  Mexico.  It 
will  cause  higher  debt  that  Michigan 
can  only  pay  by  increasing  taxes— bur- 
dening the  people  and  driving  business 
out  of  the  State. 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Employment  Opportimlty,  I 
have  the  specific  honor  of  serving  with 
10  other  members  who  have  ap- 
proached the  unemployment  problem 
with  a  spirit  of  national  interest- 
coming  up  with  alternatives  that  will 
be  fairly  and  evenly  distributed  to 
those  areas  of  our  country  hit  hardest. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  the  committee, 
I  initially  supported  the  concept  of 
this  bill  but  now  that  manipulation 
has  become  very  evident,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  continue  that  support. 
I  Imow  by  and  large  that  this  body 
also  has  that  spirit  of  national  interest 
that  transcends  local  political  con- 
stituencies. As  you  have  heard  and  will 
hear  many  of  us  speak  today,  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  two  major  responsi- 
bilities with  this  legislation.  One.  is  to 
insure  that  we  maximize  the  number 
of  jobs  in  those  areas  where  unem- 
ployment has  become  akin  to  any  nat- 
ural disaster  that  has  hit  this  country, 
and  two.  that  this  money  will  put 
those  heads  of  households  back  to 
work  and  put  bread  back  on  the  tables 
of  their  families  instead  of  gold  in  the 
pockets  of  those  who  have  the  right 
political  connections. 

We  can  now  choose  between  accept- 
ance of  this  special  interest,  pork 
barrel  legislation,  or  really  helping 
those  areas  of  our  country  hit  hardest 
by  unemployment.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you.  as  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, will  take  the  time  to  review  this 
legislation  and  accept  the  Edgar 
amendment  proposed  to  shift  75  per- 
cent of  the  moneys  in  the  jobs  bill  to 
areas  of  high  unemployment.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  this  bill  be- 
comes supportable.  Rather  than  use 
this  jobs  biU  as  a  purely  selfish  piece 
of  legislation,  let  us  make  the  respon- 
sible decision,  as  entrusted  in  us  by 
the  American  people,  and  come  forth 
out  of  this  session  with  a  truly  sub- 
stantive piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Osrsr). 
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BCr.  OBETl  Mr.  Ctaainnaru  I  think 
all  of  us  are  truly  faced  with  a  dilem- 
ma on  this  b  11.  I  think  everyone  here 
is  trying  to  n  ake  a  good  faith  effort  to 
do  what  the:  think  is  right  in  dealing 
with  the  agopteing  problems  of  unem- 
ployment. 

I  recognise  that  everybody  is  operat- 
ing under  severe  limitations,  because 
of  the  admlK  Istration's  refusal  to  sup- 
port anything  other  than  a  very  small 
initiative  on  the  Jobs  front.  That 
means  that  lat  best  even  if  this  bill 
works  exactly  the  way  its  supporters 
h(4»e  it  will  1  ork,  it  means  that  at  best 
this  bill  will  >e  providing  only  margin- 
al impact  on  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion. That  l£  not  just  true  of  the  bill 
under  consideration,  it  is  true  of  any 
bill  that  cou  d  be  fashioned,  given  the 
limitations  \  iiich  have  been  imposed 
upon  us  by  tl  te  White  House. 

Under  thoie  circumstances,  it  has 
seemed  to  m !  that  therefore  the  most 
practical  thiiig  to  do  would  be  to  not 
pretend  that  we  are  passing  anything 
that  has  a  really  significant  effect 
upon  the  employment  situation  itself, 
because  as  I  say.  it  will  have  at  t>est  a 
marginal  imiiact. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing  is  trying  to  pro- 
vide as  manr  mercy  initiatives  as  we 
can  for  peojle  who  are  suffering  be- 
cause of  thel  consequences  of  the  eco- 
nomic situat^n.  We  need  a  better  bal- 
ance than  wfe  have  in  the  bill  at  the 
moment  between  brick  and  mortar 
items  for  co  istruction  and  flesh  and 
blood  items  :  or  human  beings.  That  is 
why  when  t  le  proper  time  comes.  I 
win  be  offer  ng  the  amendment  made 
in  order  by  the  Rules  Committee  to 
add  $200  mil  ion  to  this  bill  for  health 
services  for  t  tiose  who  are  unemployed 
and.  theref^e,  who  have  lost  their 
health  Insuri  mce  coverage. 

I  want  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
know  that  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  tri<d  to  add  $450  million  to 
these  variou  \  health  programs  to  pro- 
vide at  leasi  some  assistance  to  per- 
sons whose  only  crime  is  that  they 
were  unlucky  and  therefore  had  lost 
their  jobs  md  therefore  were  not 
being  cover  h1  by  the  health  care 
system. 

When  I  lo  it  that  amendment,  I  also 
tried  to  pro\  ide  that  additional  health 
care  coverage  by  reducing  other  less 
necessary  biick  and  mortar  items  by 
about  $450  I  lillion  in  order  to  finance 
that  amend!  lent. 

The  comm  Ittee  saw  fit  not  to  accept 
either  one  of  those  amendments,  so  I 
went  to  ths  Rules  Committee  and 
asked  the  cc  mmittee  to  make  them  in 
order.  In  ar  attejnpt  to  reach  a  com- 
promise, the  Rules  Committee  allowed 
us  to  offer  in  amendment  which  will 
add  $200  nUlion  for  health  services 
for  the  imei  iployed  and  the  destitute. 

It  would  s  «m  to  me  that  that  is  the 
mlnimiim,  111  fact,  it  is  far  less  than 
the  minimui  i  that  any  civilized  society 
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would  provide.  When  you  lose  your 
job.  what  happens  is  that,  first  of  all, 
you  lose  your  health  coverage,  then,  in 
fact,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Coim)  has  pointed  out.  in 
many  Instances  if  you  wind  up  in  the 
hospital  and  you  are  too  sick  to  go 
down  to  the  employment  service  or  too 
sick  to  conduct  a  job  search  regularly, 
you  also  stand  the  risk  of  losing  your 
unemployment  check. 

No  civilized  society  would  treat  its 
most  unfortimate  people  in  that 
manner. 

Incidentally.  I  am  Joined  in  the 
amendment  by  Chairman  Dingell  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  by  Chair- 
man Waxman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee on  that  committee,  and  by  Con- 
gressman Early  on  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  What  we  are  simply  trying 
to  do  is  to  provide  a  very  minimal 
amount  of  health  care  for  people  who 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn  but  to  us. 

I  frankly  think  we  ought  to  do  a  lot 
more.  It  would  be  possible,  for  in- 
stance, to  provide  health  insurance 
coverage  for  those  on  unemployment. 
If  we  were  to  deduct  a  small  amount 
from  the  unemployment  check  of 
every  person  receiving  unemployment 
compensation,  we  could  raise  about 
$1,700  million.  We  could  match  that 
on  an  80-20  basis  between  the  Federal 
and  the  States  and  provide  at  least 
minimum  health  care  coverage  for  ev- 
erybody who  is  on  unemployment 
compensation.  We  have  not  tried  to  do 
that  In  our  amendment.  We  simply 
tried  to  provide  a  tiny  effort  at  provid- 
ing some  mercy  for  people  who  other- 
wise have  no  place  to  go  to  get  very 
needed  health  care. 

I  would  urge  you  when  the  time 
comes  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  RuDD). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  something  must  be  done 
to  ease  the  suffering  of  widespread  un- 
employment, but  I  think  we  must  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  we  must 
attack  the  problem  in  order  to  achieve 
success. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years 
the  economy  is  beginning  to  experi- 
ence an  explosive  recovery  that  for  at 
least  the  present  has  no  inflationary 
component. 

Last  month  in  a  very  slight  upturn 
in  the  economy,  over  500,000  persons 
went  back  to  work,  which  is  more  than 
this  bill  would  put  to  work. 

Yesterday  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce announced  that  the  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators  jumped  by  3.6  per- 
cent in  February,  the  highest  monthly 
economic  growth  in  the  past  33  years. 

Clearly,  we  are  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic recovery,  a  recovery  that  looks 
much  stronger  than  had  been  previ- 
ously predicted  or  estimated. 


I  recognize  that  this  Congress  can 
and  does  want  to  assist  in  that  recov- 
ery. The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  adopt 
policies  that  are  consistent  with 
growth  and  minimal  intervention  by 
the  Government  itself. 
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One  way  to  do  that  is  to  help  by  tax 
incentives  which  we  have  relied  on  in 
the  past,  such  as  incentives  in  the 
housing  industry.  For  example,  I  have 
a  bill.  H.R.  675.  which  would  do  that, 
rather  than  pour  public  funds  into  a 
spending  program  such  as  this,  we 
should  let  the  recovery  continue.  In 
any  case  this  legislative  program  will 
have  no  effect  for  at  least  2  years  on 
actual  employment.  Legislative  tax  in- 
centives put  into  effect  such  as  the 
one  I  mentioned  will  hasten  the  recov- 
ery.   

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Foglietta). 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  jot>s  is  a  day  late  and  a  dollar 
short.  Congress  should  have  passed  a 
jobs  bill  last  year,  but  President 
Reagan  threatened  veto.  And  for  the 
last  2  years.  Federal  job-creating  pro- 
grams should  have  been  given  full 
funding,  but  President  Reagan  said  no. 

The  urban  development  action  grant 
program  is  one  which  should  have 
been  enjoying  the  full  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  these  last  2 
years.  Between  1978  and  1982,  $2.3  bil- 
Uon  in  urban  development  action 
grant  fimds  leveraged  $14  billion  in 
private  investment  and  created  or  re- 
tained 450,000  jobs.  That  is  as  many 
jobs  as  we  can  expect  to  be  generated 
by  the  $4.3  billion  we  will  spend  today. 
Yet.  the  Reagan  administration  has 
cut  urban  development  action  grants 
by  35  percent. 

The  jobs  bill  before  us  gives  a  fund- 
ing shot-in-the-arm  to  job-creating 
programs  like  urban  development 
action  grants. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration will  get  $200  million,  the 
commimity  development  block  grant 
program  will  get  $1.25  billion,  and  the 
urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram will  get  $244  million. 

But  because  we  did  not  put  Ameri- 
cans to  work  last  year,  more  Is  needed 
than  this  jobs  bill  provides. 

Fully  50  percent  of  the  unemployed, 
which  is  now  11.5  million  Americans, 
lose  their  health  insurance  coverage 
within  1  month  of  being  laid  off  from 
their  jobs.  And  only  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  unemployed  are  covered  for  3 
months  or  more  after  layoff.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  joblessness  is  now  ap- 
proximately 19  V4  weeks  and  one-sixth 
of  all  those  unemployed  in  1982  were 
out  of  work  for  27  weeks  or  more.  Yet, 
this  jobs  bill  does  nothing  for  the  un- 
employed who  have  lost  their  health 
insurance  coverage. 


During  1982.  home  mortgage  de- 
faults reached  a  record  level.  At  the 
end  of  September  1982.  172.000  mort- 
gagee were  in  foreclosure  proceedings. 
The  unemployed  of  this  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  keep  their  homes.  Yet.  this 
legislation  provides  only  "planning" 
money  for  mortgage  payment  assist- 
ance. 

Even  with  the  oft-predicted  econom- 
ic recovery,  as  many  as  1.2  million 
Americans  will  find  the  jobs  they  once 
held  gone  forever.  The  $75  million 
provided  in  this  jobs  bill  for  these  eco- 
nomically dislocated  workers  Is  not 
enough. 

Next  week.  I  will  introduce  compre- 
hensive employment  and  jobless  assist- 
ance legislation.  My  legislation  will 
supplement  today's  jobs  bill  by: 

One.  Authorizing  health  care  assist- 
ance for  the  unemployed  and  their 
families. 

Two.  Authorizing  Federal  loans  to 
out-of-work  homeowners  to  help  them 
meet  their  mortgage  payments. 

Three.  Reauthorizing  and  increasing 
funding  for  Federal  job-generating 
programs  slated  for  discontinuance  or 
funding  cuts  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration (such  as  urban  development 
action  grants,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
public  housing  modernization  pro- 
gram, the  programs  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration). 

Four.  Expanding  the  availability  and 
increasing  the  amoimt  of  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  to  include  economically 
dislocated  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  many  Americans 
have  been  luiemployed  for  too  long. 
We  must  pass  this  jobs  bill  today  and 
then  move  forward  on  the  work  that 
still  must  be  done. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever  there  was  an 
indication  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  become  the  party  of  doom  and 
gloom  rather  than  the  party  of  hope 
and  opportunity,  they  had  only  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi as  he  presented  this  bill  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
sought  to  deal  with  the  gloomy  as- 
pects without  ever  once  referencing 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  things  in 
the  economy  t'.at  are  beginning  to 
look  up.  He  refused  to  even  acltnowl- 
edge  the  fact  that  the  leading  econom- 
ic indicators  were  up  yesterday  in  the 
biggest  jump  in  33  years.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  housing  starts  are 
up  dramaticaUy,  that  automobile  pro- 
duction is  up  dramatically,  that  sav- 
ings are  up  dramatically. 

If  he  did  acknowledge  that  a  little 
bit  a  little  later  on,  he  said  that  this  is 
because  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions had  brought  about  a  change  in 


monetary  policy  because  they  sent  a 
letter  somewhere  along  the  line.  What 
nonsense.  What  nonsense. 

The  spending  patterns  of  that  com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  have  done 
more  to  undermine  monetary  perform- 
ance than  any  single  thing  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  we  recog- 
nize that  what  we  spend  here  is  what 
causes  economic  problems  out  there. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  problem  with 
this  bill  is.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  admitted  this  is  a  deficit 
add-on  bill.  This  adds  deficit  to  the 
$200  billion  deficits  that  we  are  al- 
ready faced  with.  Evidently  the  people 
in  Mississippi  do  not  think  that  $200 
billion  deficits  are  big  enough.  The 
people  in  my  district  think  that  they 
are  too  big. 

But  we  do  know  one  thing:  that 
every  time  we  have  deficit  add-on  we 
cost  jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy;  that  people  out  there  are 
not  going  to  work  as  a  result  of  what 
we  add  on  in  deficit  in  this  body. 

I  think  there  is  another  major  prob- 
lem with  the  bill  that  we  have  before 
us.  and  that  is  that  the  bill  really  does 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  what  it  says  it  is 
going  to  do.  and  that  is  create  jobs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  look  at  what 
happened  when  we  have  had  similar 
approaches  in  the  past,  you  find  that 
instead  of  employing  the  unemployed, 
they  end  up  reemploying  the  already 
employed.  We  ended  up  the  last  time 
we  had  a  similar  bill  with  the  people 
who  were  already  employed  getting 
the  Jobs.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  those 
who  got  the  jobs  the  last  time  were 
people  who  were  already  employed, 
and  only  12  percent  came  from  the  un- 
employed ranks.  Only  2  percent  of  the 
total  money  got  spent  on  the  unem- 
ployed, and  this  bill  has  not  done  one 
thing  to  correct  that  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  is  making  certain  that  the 
imemployed  get  the  jobs,  and  we  could 
have  done  that  with  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  say  that  90  percent  of  the  jobs 
should  go  to  the  people  who  are  now 
unemployed,  but  the  Committee  on 
Rules  refused  to  allow  that  amend- 
ment to  be  considered  on  the  House 
floor. 

By  a  straight  party  line  vote,  by  the 
way.  the  Democrats  voted  not  to  do 
that;  the  Republicans  voted  to  do  that. 
Why?  Because  the  Democrats  are 
more  concerned  about  the  pork  barrel 
aspects  of  this  bill  than  they  are  about 
jobs.  It  is  more  important  to  them. 
And  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
said  that  he  is  proud  of  the  bill  that 
distributes  the  money  by  congression- 
al district  and  primarily  by  seniority, 
rather  than  by  proof  of  need  based 
upon  real  unemployment  problems. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


the     gentleman     from    Texas     (Mr. 
Brooks).  <, 

Bir.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
would  urge  that  priority  be  given  to 
projects  that  will  fit  into  other  ongo- 
ing federally  supported  local  projects. 

In  my  congressional  district  in 
Texas,  where  the  city  of  Port  Arthur 
has  20  percent  unemployment,  local 
and  private  interests  have  invested  in 
a  large  project  to  revitalize  the  city,  a 
part  of  which  is  a  new  community 
under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  criteria  which  is 
well  on  its  way  to  completion. 

The  city  has  two  areas  which  are 
critical  for  its  economic  survival.  The 
first  is  boimded  by  Highway  347  on 
the  east.  Port  Arthur  Road  on  the 
west,  and  from  Highway  73  on  the 
south  to  the  north  city  limits  line. 
This  broad  area  already  includes  a 
combination  of  commercial  and  resi- 
dential complexes,  including  low-  and 
middle-income  housing,  and  a  portion 
meets  all  the  criteria  for  a  new  com- 
munity development. 

The  second  area,  desperately  in  need 
of  job-creating  commercial  and  indus- 
trial faciUties,  includes  an  expanded 
port,  a  governmental  complex,  Lamar 
University  campus,  and  related  light 
industry  and  a  housing  complex.  This 
area  is  bounded  by  the  ship  channel 
on  the  south.  19th  street  on  the  north. 
K.C.S.  Railroad  on  the  west,  and  Lake 
Charles  Avenue  on  the  east. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  and  other 
earlier  investments,  this  area  is  par- 
ticularly well  prepared  to  provide  the 
job  opportunities  and  training  that  are 
required.  Residing  in  the  immediate 
area  is  possibly  the  largest  group  of 
skilled  labor  in  the  United  States— 
who,  although  presently  unemployed, 
are  well  on  their  way  to  the  level  of 
skills  that  the  new  technologies  re- 
quire. This  pool  of  capable  and  ready- 
to-be-trained  individuals  have  avail- 
able the  educational  resources  of 
Lamar  University  (formerly  Lamar 
State  College  of  Technology).  This  in- 
stitution can  provide  any  necessary 
upgrading,  training,  or  retraining  that 
may  t)e  required. 

It  is  just  areas  such  as  this  that  need 
priority  for  grants,  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  Federal  assistance  under 
the  proposed  legislation  in  order  to 
enable  the  local  public  entities  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  severe  problem  of 
unemployment  they  are  now  experi- 
encing. I  urge  that  such  priorities  be 
extended  to  both  public  and  private 
entities  which  can  expedite  the  effects 
of  such  legislation  in  the  targeted 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  encourage  the 
quickest  employment  and  speediest 
economic  recovery  the  funds  provided 
in  the  legislation  imder  consideration 
must  be  properly  targeted.  We  should 
target  those  ongoing  projects  which 
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have  proved  bffecUve.  are  proceeding 
(m  schedule  md.  therefore,  have  the 
tYi^Ttmiiin  po  «ntial  for  success  in  our 
local  and  nafc  mal  efforts  to  restore  ec- 
niunlc  vftalit]  and  full  employment. 


Mr.  NATCIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  tiz  te  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentlemin  from  California  (Mr. 
Dizcm). 

Mr.  DIXGN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  rise  in  support  of  this  emer- 
gency approi  >rlations  legislation,  my 
enthusiasm  i:  tempered  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  c  oes  not  begin  to  address 
the  unemplo  rment  crisis  and  the  at- 
tendant socia  problems  resulting  from 
the  economic  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

While  in  SI  pport  of  this  measure,  I 
ask  how  lor  e  the  American  people 
must  wait  be  ore  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach stimulating  employment,  eco- 
nranic  produc  bivity.  and  community  re- 
newal will  be  enacted  for  our  Nation. 
This  emergei  cy  package  may  put  out 
some  brush  f  res.  but  America's  bitter 
econ<Hnic  stasnation  will  continue  to 
smolder  and  flame  until  meaningful 
Jobs  legislaticfi  is  addressed. 

It  was  also  disappointing  that  unsec- 
oessful  amen  Iments  in  committee  to 
Increase  tain  ing  for  essential  health 
and  human  s  jrvice  programs  were  de- 
feated not  on  their  merits,  but  because 
additions  bey  jnd  the  President's  mini- 
mal program  might  prompt  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  Such  action  is  testimony 
that  this  pa(kage  is  more  a  political 
accommodatii  m  than  a  full  and  needed 
effort  to  hell  \  those  most  affected  by 
unemplosrmei  it. 

The  proposed  second  phase  of  jobs 
legislation  mi  ist  not  be  similarly  limit- 
ed or  compro  nised  because  of  this  ad- 
ministration': marginal  commitment 
to  alleviate  J<  >blessness.  Just  3  months 
ago,  the  President  forced  Congress  to 
abandon  a  pr  }gram  similar  to  this  bill 
by  threaten  ng  his  veto.  America 
cannot  wait  1  or  unemployment  to  suf- 
ficiently wo  "sen  so  the  President 
might  finally  acknowledge  a  Federal 
role  in  stimulating  job  creating  and 
economic  p  roductivity.  Legislation 
which  would  have  a  meaningful  effect 
on  reducing  unemployment  has  been 
introduced  ai  id  should  be  expeditious- 
ly considered  by  Congress. 

Congress  m  ust  have  the  courage  and 
resolve  to  pre  mptly  consider  a  compre- 
hensive emiloyment  and  economic 
stimulus  pro{  ram.  and  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  u  i  today  is  only  acceptable 
when  paired  with  a  measure  complet- 
ing the  task  \  rhich  this  legislation  only 
begins. 

Mr.  NATCaER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minui  e  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Brlr.  ^yde»). 

Mr.  WYDIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Con- 
gress has  Ion  %  recognized  the  national 
interest  in  er  couraging  and  promoting 
the  recovery  and  conservation  of  dis- 
carded mater  als. 


The  significant  role  the  Federal  pro- 
curement process  could  play  in  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  the  emerging  re- 
source recovery  industry  was  explicitly 
recongnized  when  Congress  enacted 
section  6002  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  of  1976. 

Section  6002  requires  each  procuring 
agency— under  the  guidance  of  the 
EPA  and  the  Office  of  Procurement 
Policy— to  procure  items  composed  of 
the  highest  percentage  of  recovered 
materials  practicable,  consistent  with 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  level  of 
competition. 

The  law  mandates  the  EPA  to  devel- 
op guidelines  for  the  procuring  agen- 
cies to  follow  in  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  use  of  recovered  materials. 
The  Office  of  Procurement  Policy  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
was  charged  with  implementing  this 
policy  and  coordinating  it  with  the 
other  policies  for  Federal  procurement 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the  use 
of  recovered  resources. 

The  law  specifically  called  for  EPA 
to  develop  guidelines  for  no  less  than 
five  product  categories  by  September 
1982.  Yet,  despite  explicit  timetables 
in  the  law,  the  EPA  just  produced  the 
first  guideline  in  late  January  of  1983, 
for  procurement  of  concrete  or  cement 
containing  fly  ash. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  has  also  been  unresponsive  to 
the  law,  and  has  failed  to  encourage 
the  procuring  agencies  to  make  good- 
faith  efforts  to  purchase  recycled  ma- 
terials to  the  maximum  extent  that  is 
practicable  and  to  review  their  specifi- 
cations to  insure  recycled  materials 
are  not  discriminated  against. 

Sadly  for  our  Nation's  resource  and 
energy  conservation  programs— and 
unfortunately  for  city  and  State  pro- 
grams aimed  at  reducing  solid  waste 
disposal  costs  as  well— almost  nothing 
effective  has  been  done  so  far  to 
comply  with  these  congressional  man- 
dates for  maximum  promotion  of  recy- 
cling of  critical  materials  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  am  disturbed  over  the  lapse  in  im- 
plementation of  this  provision.  Since 
this  statutory  msuidate  is  already  part 
and  parcel  of  Federal  law.  I  wish  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager, if  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  the  Federal 
procurement  policy  in  RCRA  also 
govern  the  disbursement  of  new  Fed- 
eral moneys  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  at  this 
time,  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  is  yes. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  answer,  and  he 
will  yield  further.  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations if  he  concurs  in  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman. 


Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me.  I  agree  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(BCr.  Natcher).  and  it  Is  appropriate 
that  with  the  new  Federal  money  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation.  Congress  also 
reaffirms  its  recognition  that  Federal 
procurement  policy  can  play  a  very 
large  role  in  stimulating  the  market 
for  recovered  materials  and  create  jobs 
in  the  emerging  resources  recovery  In- 
dusty. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  and  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  this 
discussion  on  the  applicability  of  sec- 
tion 6002  of  RCRA  to  the  procure- 
ment process  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeoer). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  $50 
million  for  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ters to  be  distributed  through  a  board 
made  up  largely  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. I  want  to  be  clear  that  any  vol- 
untary organization,  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  part  of  one  of  the  umbrella  organi- 
zations on  the  board,  can  be  eligible  to 
receive  reimbiu^ement  under  this  au- 
thority if  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  section. 

Also,  will  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee ask  to  audit  the  $50  million  to 
insure  that  it  all  goes  to  the  truly 
needy  and  is  not  ripped  off? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield  to  me  at 
this  time,  I  will  answer  the  gentlewom- 
an's question. 

In  our  report  on  page  33,  and  I  quote 
in  part  as  follows: 

Participation  in  the  program  shall  not  be 
limited  to  private  voluntary  organizations 
that  are  part  of  a  national  organization. 

And  further,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentlewoman,  down  about  five  sen- 
tences the  report  states  the  following: 

After  the  funds  have  been  expended,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  is 
to  conduct  a  postaudit  of  fund  utilizatioi^ 

The  answer  to  the  gentlewoman's 
question  is  "Yes." 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  appreci- 
ate that.    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Shumway). 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
Nation  faces  no  greater  challenge  than 
that  of  providing  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  of  America. 
The  imacceptably  high  imemployment 
rate  we  currently  face  is  our  most  seri- 
ous economic  problem.  The  human 
and  social  costs  of  a  situation  where 
over  10  percent  of  the  national  work 
force  cannot  find  jobs  is  obvious;  the 
direct  economic  costs,  in  terms  of  f  ore- 
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gone  production  and  higher  budget  Rather,  the  most  effective  way  to       That  is  an  economic  rural  depressed 

deficits  are  substantial  as  well.  reduce  unemployment  Is  to  stimulate    area  of  chronically  imemployed  and 

The  Federal  Government  can  play  a  economic  recovery  and  growth,  so  that  underemployed  in  this  Nation,  that 
meaningful  role  in  reducing  unemploy-  permanent  employment  opportunities  has  not  been  addressed  by  this  Con- 
ment  However  it  makes  little  sense  can  be  provided  by  the  private  sector,  gress  or  by  this  administration.  The 
for  the  Government  to  spend  blUions  I  am  greaUy  encouraged  by  recent  people  in  rural  America  are  the  under- 
of  doUars  for  the  creation  of  tempo-  signs  of  economic  recovery.  For  the  jjogs  of  the  underdogs.  They  are  the 
rary  pubUc  works  programs  of  the  J^onth  of  January  unemployment  fel  forgotten  people, 
type  proposed  here.  The  jobs  creation  from  10.7  percent  to  10  2  PfJ^^J'  I  regret  very  much  when  I  find 
value  of  such  programs  is  highly  sus-  ^^^l^fP*  f^„f  f*i  Inn^^fn  P«>Ple  coming  up  and  attacking  a 
pect:  one  of  the  problems  with  the  bUl  and  the  ^Jfl2'3^|»J55,^°"t°^f J^]  project  or  an  area  who  do  not  have  the 
is  that  no  one  reaUy  knows  how  many  '^^e*^"  ^J^J^JL^/  Sn  K.»v^n  facts  concerning  the  economic  situa- 
jobs  would  actually  be  created.  Esti-  fi,!!^2^,Sjr^stIS^d  fL^^bil^  tlon.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  people 
mates  have  ranged  from  a  high  of  JS^'^'^g^hoSng  s^  of  toprovS  have  left  many  of  these  counties  In 
340.000  to  a  low  90.000.  With  over  12  ^^_.*^hese  f^rls^ders^r?  the  the  50  yeara  in  the  search  for  a  job. 
million  unemployed  the  jobs  created  JJJ'JSng  strength  of  the  U.S.  econo-  They  have  left  trying  to  find  a  deoent 
by  the  legislation  before  us  would  at  ^  j^Jf  increasingly  healthy  economy  fulltlme  job.  Our  chUdren  still  oui  mi- 
most  be  a  very  small  drop  in  the  un-  ^^j^jj  jg  ^thout  a  doubt,  the  best  grate  and  the  Grapes  of  Wrath  of  our 
employment  bucket.  ^.^.g  j^j.  ^^e  problem  of  long-term  un-    educated  young  people  is  continuing. 

Not  only  would  few  jobs  be  created  employment.                                                  I  ask  the  people  to  take  these  facts 

by  the  expenditures  proposed,  the  jobs  r^^^  expenditure  of  Federal  funds    into  consideration  when  they  vote  on 

created  would  be  extremely  expensive.  ^^^  ^^^  creation  of  jobs  is  the  wrong    this  jobs  bill.  I  have  asked  the  leader- 

The  high  cost  of  the  materials  and  approach  at  the  wrong  time.  A  jobs    ship  of  the  House  and  I  have  asked 

equipment  demanded  by  public  works  program  Is  an  inadequate  substitute    the  administration  not  to  just  look  at 

programs   of  the   type   contemplated  j^j.    economic    recovery.    I    therefore    gt^te  statistics,  but  ask.   "What  about 

here  results  in  relatively  few  jobs  Per  ^^ge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  oppose    economicaUy  deprived,  depressed  rural 

doUar  spent.  Jt  has  been  reported  m  this  symbolic  legislation;  the  greatest    ^^^^   ^f   this   country?"   They   have 

the  press  that  in  the  first  2  years  of  contribution  Congress  can  make  to  re-    ^^    imored  in  the  oast  but  honef ul- 

existence.  each  direct  and  indirect  job  jucing  unemployment  is  not  through    STthteMdwS  mLtVfew  S^^^ 

created  by  public  programs  would  cost  legislating  public  works  programs,  but    Jf    il 

almost  $50,000  a  year.  through  supporting  poUcies  which  en-              •               sunoort  this  biU 

The  plan  before  us  calls  for  the  ac-  courage  savings  and  investment,  cut       ^  ^*-  y°"  to  support  tnis  om. 
celeration  of  construction  and  mainte-  wasteful     and     urmecessary    Federal                               □  1330 
nance  projects  which  include  work  on  spending,  and  slow  the  growth  of  Gov-                 ow  atom  aw    t^o  timA  nf  thP 
highways,  mass  transit  projects.  Fed-  emment  generaUy.  A  strong  economic       The  C*^/**'^-.  f^"^^*^  °y"f 
eral    buildhigs.    dams,    and   veterans'  recovery  is  underway;  a  healthy  econo-    gentleman  from  Oklaho/na  (Mr.  wat- 
hospitals.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tradi-  my  is  what  is  needed  if  we  are  to    kins)  has  exited, 
tionally  supported  funding  for  neces-  return  our  Nation's  unemployed  to  the       Mr-  CONTE.  Mr.  ChairmM,  1  wm 
sary  public  works  projects  throughout  work  force.                                                  ^^^^^  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
the  Nation  which  have  been  author-  Mr.    NATCHER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    (Mr.  Watkihs)  1  additional  mmute  if 
ized  through  the  required  legislative  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from    he  will  yield  to  me. 
process.  In  my  district,  for  example.  I  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins).                             The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
have   supported   the   construction   of  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman  and    man  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins) 
the  Auburn  Dam  but  believe  that  the  Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  in  sup-    request  additional  time? 
dam  should  be  debated  in  the  House  port  of  this  bUl,  and  let  me  say,  Mr.       Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
on  its  own  merits,  not  on  the  number  chairman,  I  think  we  all  hope  and    man. 

of  jobs  it  would  provide   in  central  pray  for  a  speedy  economic  recovery       The   CHAIRMAN.   The   gentleman 

California.  for  the  people  of  this  country.                    from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins)  is  rec- 

Publlc  works  projects  are  a  wholly  Let  me  add:  When  the  United  States    ognized  for  1  additional  minute, 
inadequate  way  of  fighting  the  prob-  is   at   the  lowest   economic   point   in       Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
lem  of  unemployment.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nearly  50  years,  when  you  are  near  the    naan  from  Massachusetts, 
submit  that  the  passage  of  this  legisla-  bottom,  there  is  only  one  way  to  go,       Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
tlon  will  not  have  a  direct  impact  on  and  that  is  up.  That  is  up  and  hopeful-    i^^s   that   when   they   vote   for   the 
unemployment  for  a  minimum  of  18  ly  that  is  where  we  are  headed.                 Conte-EMgar   amendment   which   tar- 
months.  In  fact,  with  recent  signs  that  Mr.   Chairman,   I   want   to   take   a    ggts  75  percent  of  the  money  in  here 
our  economy  is  emerging  from  reces-  moment    to    address    something    the    j^j.   areas  of   high   emplojnnent,   the 
sion,  these  expenditures  could  well  be  ranking  minority  Member  mentioned    gentleman's  county  wUl  be  all  right, 
counterproductive.    The    injection    of  in  his  debate  concerning  the  McGee    -pj^gre  will  be  other  places  in  Oklaho- 
additional  stimulus  into  a  strong  and  Creek  project  in  Oklahoma.  He  men-    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^jj  right,  but  they 
expanding  economy  will  only  serve  to  tioned  Oklahoma  has  6.7  percent  im-    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  t\iose  oU  wells  they  have 
fuel  inflation  and  exacerbate  the  cych-  employment,  and  that  is  probably  true        ^.  ^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^gd  this  money, 
cal  swings  of  the  economy.  for  the  entire  State  of  Oklahoma.  The    *    '     ^atKijjs  Mr  Chairman,  I  ap- 

The  capability  of  public  works  pro-  ranking  minority  Member  f  rom  Massa-           (^^^   the   gentleman's   comments, 

grams  to  combat  unemployment  is  lim-  chusetts  is  a  friend  of  mine.  And  hope-    ^      oDoreciate  his  concern.  I  want  to 

Ited  and.  simply  put.  these  programs  fully,  there  might  be  some  money  for    ^^  hiSi  to  come  dovm^^          part  of 

are  too  late  and  too  little.  The  most  ef-  that  project  if  the  Bureau  of  Reclama-    ^^^^ ';^,.^;  onT of  These TayTwe 

fective  way  to  reduce  unemployment  is  tlon  sees  fit.  In  Atoka  County  where    '^/^g^'^^ew  endLigLnpecie^^^^ 

not     through     symbolic     legislation  that  project  is,  there  is  13.4  percent    .^.^^f,  ^^Jf*  J^'^^^g  a 

which  appropriates  billions  of  dollars  unemployment.  There  is  17.3  percent    there,  and  we  have  a  lot  01  numan 

?or  projects  that  do  little  to  help  the  unemployment    in    the    neighboring    beings  enduigered  if  we  do  not  build 

unemployed.  Such  programs  result  in  Pushmataha   County.   There   is    16.4    some  needed  JObs. 

larger    deficits    and    higher    interest  percent  in  the  coal  county  just  north       I  want  the  Members  to  know  that 

rates  and  thus  threaten  to  increase  un-  of  Atoka  County  and  there  is  15.4  per-    there   is  a  good  Republican  or  two 

employment  in  the  long  run.  cent  in  Choctaw  County  to  the  south,    around  this  country,  too. 
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.  Mr.  CX>NT  :.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
mlnutea  to  <  tie  gentleman  from  Ver- 
nxmt  (Bfr.  Ji  rroRos). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
listened  to  he  speaker  immediately 
before  me.  ind  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  him. 

There  will  le  shouts  of  triimiph  and 
boasts  that  ^  e  have  done  great  things 
for  the  unen  ployed  at  the  end  of  this 
day.  for  thii  bill's  locomotive,  exten- 
sion of  un  employment  benefits,  is 
powerful  am  on  a  fast  track.  It  is  the 
freight  it  ct  tries,  heralded  as  "hope 
for  the  une  nployed."  that  concerns 
me.  It  is  basi  »lly  a  sham.  This  is  basi- 
cally a  no-w<  irk  public  works  package. 

When  Jobs  bills  are  considered,  there 
Is  a  misguide  1.  nostalgic  preoccupation 
with  public  works.  Most  of  us  have 
heard  of  the  excellent  results  of  public 
works  in  th;  Oreat  Depression.  But 
these  are  tte  19e0's.  not  the  1930's. 
What  was  <one  in  the  1930's  with 
shovels  and  '  rheelbarrows  is  now  done 
with  bulldosers  and  trucks.  For  com- 
parable amounts  of  money,  in  equal 
real  dollars,  where  millions  could  be 
put  to  work  in  the  1930's,  only  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  will  be  put  to 
work  in  the  ]980's. 

The  reasdns  for  this  are  fairly 
simple.  The  >rograms  of  the  New  Deal 
were  targete  I  to  the  unemployed.  Jobs 
under  the  V  ork  Projects  Administra- 
tion, for  eximple.  were  given  almost 
exclusively  '  o  men  and  women  who 
were  unempl  oyed  heads  of  households 
who  had  exhausted  their  assets. 
Roughly  95  percent  of  WPA  workers 
came  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Few  unemployed  workers  wiU 
be  hired  as  l  result  of  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

The  workers  who  will  be  hired  will 
be  mostly  f:-om  the  skilled  construc- 
tion trades.  Again,  the  model  of  the 
New  Deal  dies  not  serve  us  well.  The 
vast  majority  of  workers  imder  the 
New  Deal  )rograms  were  unskilled 
workers. 

The  propo  rtion  of  labor  to  nonlabor 
costs  has  ch  uiged  even  more  dramati- 
cally. Under  the  WPA,  three-quarters 
of  the  moniiy  went  to  wages.  Under 
our  public  i  orlcs  program  of  the  late 
1970*8.  only  i  quarter  of  the  funds  did. 

With  natit  nal  unemployment  at  dev- 
astatingly  h  gh  levels,  the  temptation 
is  strong  t<  advocate  massive.  New 
Deal-style  piblic  works  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, the  economic  climate  of 
1983  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  same 
responses  aa  1933.  A  trillion  dollar  na- 
tional debt  and  a  $200  billion  deficit 
will  simply  not  accommodate  a  large 
public  works  program  designed  more 
to  sttmulat;  the  economy  than  to 
create  jobs.  By  increasing  pressure  on 
the  limited  funds  available  for  capital 
investment,  mch  programs  would  most 
likely  be  cot  nterproductive. 

When  one  considers  the  fiscal  re- 
straints placed  on  us  by  the  $200  bil- 
lion deficit,  the  predominant  use  of 
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public  works  programs,  as  against 
ether  alternatives,  is  irresponsible,  if 
not  criminal. 

A  little  math  makes  it  apparent  why 
public  works  programs,  while  they 
might  be  Justifiable  on  other  grounds, 
cannot  be  Justified  as  a  good  way  to 
create  Jobs.  Every  billion  dollars  we 
spend  can  accommodate  a  million  par- 
ticipants in  summer  youth  jobs  pro- 
grams. Or  we  could  pay  for  1  million 
participants  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  unemployed  handicapped. 
That  same  $1  billion  would  pay  for 
500.000  training  slots  for  disadvan- 
taged workers,  or  400.000  training  slots 
for  dislocated  workers— assuming  a 
State  match  of  40  percent.  Or  it  could 
pay  for  400,000  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  slote.  or  130,000  Job  Corps  slots, 
or  100.000  public  service  Jobs.  But  if 
we  put  the  $1  billion  into  capital-in- 
tensive public  works  projects,  we  will 
create  only  15.000  to  30.000  jobs. 

I  just  spent  the  morning  listening  to 
panels  of  unemployed  individuals. 
This  past  week  I  talked  with  unem- 
ployed Vermonters.  I  asked  them  what 
their  priorities  were.  They  emphasized 
basically  two  groups  of  needs,  humani- 
tarian, with  emphasis  on  the  unem- 
ployed whose  benefits  have  expired, 
and  jobs  pr  training  to  get  jobs. 

What  are  the  humanitarian  needs? 
Nutrition,  health  care,  and  preserving 
the  home.  How  much  of  this  bill's  bag- 
gage is  dedicated  to  this  issue?  As  writ- 
ten, about  5  percent,  largely  untarget- 
ed. 

What  about  Jobs?  About  $3.6  billion 
is  dedicated  to  public  works.  That  is 
close  to  80  percent.  In  the  last  public 
works  go-around,  each  Job  cost  $64,500 
and  only  13  percent  of  those  jobs  went 
to  individuals  who  were  unemployed. 
Few  if  any  jobs  go  to  youth,  to  women, 
or  to  unemployed  minorities.  Nor  does 
this  bill  target  money  to  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  It  is  conceivable  that 
this  bill  could  result  in  less  than  20,000 
being  hired  in  a  sector  which  is  only  6 
percent  of  our  industry. 

Yes;  this  train  will  go  full  throttle 
through  the  House.  But  it  is  bound  for 
something  less  than  glory,  and  its 
riders  are  not  quite  holy.  I  reluctantly 
will  support  it.  It  does  provide  much- 
needed  humanitarian  relief.  It  also 
shores  up  the  ailing  unemployment 
compensation  system.  Without  it.  the 
unemployment  checks  will  stop  in  my 
home  State  within  a  week. 

In  summary,  whereas  we  will  spend 
from  $40,000  to  $400,000  for  each  un- 
employed person  helped  by  untargeted 
public  worics,  we  can  train  a  person  to 
be  employed  for  $2,000  to  $4,000.  or 
give  meaningful  work  in  other  areas 
for  $10,000  per  person. 

At  a  time  when  we  need  imaginative 
legislative  initiatives  to  maximize  utili- 
zation of  our  limited  resources  to  help 
the  unemployed,  we  are  instead  build- 
ing brick  and  mortar  monuments  of 


monumental     waste     out     of     these 
meager  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  this  so  called 
Jobs  bill.  I  say  a  pox  on  this  $4.6  bil- 
lion hoax.      

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Talloh. 

lit.  TAIiLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  when  unemployment  in  the 
United  SUtes  climbed  over  10  percent, 
a  national  reporter  called  me  and 
asked  for  my  reaction.  Unfortunately. 
I  had  to  simply  tell  him  that  it  was 
nothing  new  for  my  district  where  the 
unemployment  rate  had  been  over  10 
percent  for  the  past  2  years.  In  many 
of  the  counties,  it  was  well  over  twice 
that  percentage. 

As  I  travel  in  my  district,  the  most 
depressing  sight  I  see  are  the  him- 
dreds  of  men  and  women  who  want 
Jobs,  need  jobs  to  support  their  fami- 
lies, and  for  their  own  self-respect. 

This  is  a  serious  drain  on  our  econo- 
my. We  are  paying  out  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  losing  valuable  tax 
revenues.  But  more  importantly,  we 
are  letting  our  most  valuable  natural 
resource— our  people— sit  idle. 

We  must  provide  relief  for  these 
people  who  are  willing,  able,  and  ready 
to  work,  all  they  need  is  the  opportu- 
nity, and  this  bill  is  the  first  step. 

As  well,  this  bill  provides  substantial 
relief  for  those  unable  to  work  for 
whatever  reasons  through  humanitari- 
an aid  for  those  who  are  the  greatest 
victims  of  this  recession. 

Other  features  of  this  bill  that  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  include  the 
timely  and  vitally  necessary  funds  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
This  section  of  our  business  economy 
is  suffering  greatly,  while  at  the  same 
time,  has  the  capability  of  providing 
the  majority  of  American  jobs. 

As  well,  the  additional  funding  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
assist  many  of  those  in  our  rural  com- 
munities where  the  recession  is  bring- 
ing back  memories  of  the  Depression. 

The  causes  of  our  national  recession 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  and  too 
complex  to  easily  explain.  There  are 
no  easy  cures,  no  magic  wand  to  wave 
to  solve  our  problems.  But  we  can  take 
action  to  start  the  process  of  recovery 
by  putting  our  people  back  to  work,  by 
improving  our  highways,  waterways, 
rails,  water  and  sewer  systems,  so  that 
the  basic  structures  for  industrial 
growth  and  economic  prosperity  will 
be  in  place  for  the  future.  This  bUl 
will  provide  training  for  our  youth, 
our  displaced  workers,  and  our  senior 
citizens. 

But  most  importantly,  I  believe  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Government  are  compas- 
sionate people  who  are  willing  and 
ready  to  use  the  resources  available  to 


promote  the  general  welfare  of  its 
people  as  stated  in  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wtub). 

Mr.  WYIJE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
qualified  support  of  this  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  unemploy- 
ment and  the  great  need  to  create  pro- 
ductive jobs  are  our  most  pressing  na- 
tional problems.  The  $5  billion  urgent 
supplemental  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  of  vital  importance  to  28 
States  In  the  United  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  Ohio.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  borrow  from  the  trust  fund  to 
pay  benefits  for  this  month.  So  that  is 
very  Important  to  us. 

Title  I  is  designed  to  accelerate  ex- 
isting Jobs  programs.  I  have  reserva- 
tions, as  I  say,  that  the  bill  does  not  do 
all  the  things  we  would  want  it  to  do. 
but  it  does  use  existing  programs  and 
does  avoid  pressures  on  the  budget.  I 
think  President  Reagan  and  House 
Speaker  Tip  O'Nehx  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  working  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  to  help  address  our  most 
pressing  national  problem. 

As  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  some 
have  said  that  it  does  not  do  enough, 
but  as  far  as  the  State  of  Ohio  is  con- 
cerned, using  the  community  block 
grant  program  will  help  Ohio  and  the 
coimtry.  Our  Republican  task  force 
which  was  appointed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Mr.  Bob  Michel  to 
study  this  problem  came  up  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  community 
block  grant  program  be  implemented 
to  help  employment.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn).  the 
chairman  of  our  task  force  suggested 
was  of  like  mind. 

I  note  that  if  we  use  the  CDBG  for- 
mula that  is  presently  in  place,  my 
city  of  Columbus  will  get  an  additional 
$2.5  or  a  total  of  $8.8  million  and  the 
State  of  Ohio  will  realize  an  additional 
$49  million  for  a  total  of  $167.6  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  going  into  a  State  which  is  now 
third  or  fourth  in  the  whole  United 
States  in  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  there 
are  signs  on  the  horizon  that  economic 
recovery  is  underway,  and  these  are 
certainly  encouraging  signs.  We  see 
lower  inflation  rates,  lower  interest 
rates,  and  a  3.6-percent  rise  in  the 
leading  economic  indicators,  the  high- 
est rise  in  30  years.  But  I  do  feel  that 
we  need  this  bill  for  this  transition 
Dcriod 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  subcommittee 
chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  Joy 
in  this  body  today  as  we  begin  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  or  even  if  we 
pass  this  legislation.  I  support  this  leg- 
islation. But  if  there  is  any  question  in 


the  people's  minds  In  this  country 
about  whether  or  not  the  policies  of 
the  last  2  years  have  been  an  economic 
disaster,  let  them  imderstand  that  for 
the  first  time  in  30  years,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  voting  humani- 
tarian aid  for  Americans.  Humanitari- 
an aid  has  been  reserved  for  Third 
World  countries  and  for  countries  that 
had  experienced  ruitural  disasters,  eco- 
nomic disasters,  or  great  poverty.  We 
find  that  in  America  today,  we  have 
experienced  all  three.  And  so  this  leg- 
islation provides  us  emergency  medical 
care  for  those  who  are  without. 

This  bill  also  provides  food  for  those 
who  lack  nutrition.  This  bill  provides 
for  blankets  for  those  who  do  not  have 
heat,  and  it  provides  Jobs  for  those 
who  do  not  have  Jobs.  No  longer  will 
this  country  allow  this  Congress  to 
debate  real  jobs  versus  make-work 
jobs.  Republican  jobs  versus  Demo- 
cratic Jobs.  What  the  12  million  unem- 
ployed in  this  country  want  is  Jobs.  Let 
us  debate  that  after  the  fact. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  imderstand 
that  we  can  measure  the  last  2  years' 
economic  performance  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  only  the  first  phase.  We 
still  have  to  come  back  and  ask  for  ad- 
ditional money  for  the  unemployed, 
additional  health  services  for  those 
without  health  care,  and  additionsil 
nutritional  dollars  for  those  without 
adequate  diets  in  this  country,  and 
they  number  in  the  tens  of  millions. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  understand  that  this  is  a  sad 
day  in  this  country  and  a  sad  day  in 
this  Congress,  because  we  have  fol- 
lowed an  economic  policy  that  has  led 
to  the  Congress  voting  disaster  aid  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  sup- 
posedly the  most  wealthy  economy  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  subcommittee  chairman  a  question 
with  respect  to  one  section  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Calif  omia  (Mr. 
Miller)  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware  of  the  tremendous  costs  being 
incurred  by,  school  districts  through- 
out the  country  involved  in  the  detec- 
tion and  abatement  of  hazardous  as- 
bestos materials.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  funds  included  in  the  emer- 
gency jobs  legislation  before  us  today 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
tecting/and abating  hazardous  asbes- 
tos materials  in  schools  and  public 
buildings,  specifically  those  in  the  sec- 
tions entitled.  "Maintaining  and  Pro- 
tecting Public  Investment  in  Federal 
Buildings,"  "Community  Development 
Grants."  "To  Aid  Local  Economic  De- 
velopment To  Offset  Present  Business 


and  Plant  Closures."  and  "Providing 
Urgently  Needed  School  Faculties. " 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes.  Let  me  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  that 
funds  from  the  sections  of  this  legisla- 
tion you  have  just  referred  to  may  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  costs  of  detecting 
and  abating  asbestos  materials  In 
schools.  We  are  also  aware  that  asbes- 
tos materials  in  public  btilldings  pose  a 
potential  health  hazard  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
this  legislation  will  not  mandate  any 
action,  but  will  grant  discretion  to 
State  and  local  agencies  to  use  Federal 
funds  in  this  bill  to  remedy  asbestos 
emergencies  in  their  communities. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  correct,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
(Mr.  Miller).  State  and  local  agencies 
will  be  able  to  use  funds  contained  In 
this  emergency  jobs  legislation,  if  they 
so  choose,  to  detect  and  abate  asbestos 
materials  In  schools  and  public  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  for  his 
answers.    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
rural  districts  around  the  country  talk 
about  their  unemplosmient  rates,  and 
allow  me  to  read  some  distressing,  in 
fact  alarming,  unemplojmient  statis- 
tics for  countries  in  my  northern 
Michigan  district: 

Percent 

„ 29.0 

23.2 

l.„Z™Z!Z™™"!!    32!6 

32.1 

!""""""""!"™"!"Z       42.7 

These  figures  compel  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  so-called  jotis  bill  we  are 
considering  today. 

Now,  let  me  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  unemployment  rates  for 
areas  in  other  parts  of  the  country: 

Percent 

5.6 

9.6 

5.9 

8.6 

11.9 

6.1 

The  most  glaring  difference  between 
these  communities  and  those  in  my 
district  is  not  the  obvious  disparity  in 
unemplojrment  rates,  but  that  they 
will  be  the  benefactors  of  this  bill,  in 
Federal  construction  projects,  and  my 
district  will  not. 

The  almost  50,000  unemployed 
forest  products  employees,  iron  ore 
miners,  copper  miners,  shipbuilders, 
cement  and  other  workers  in  my  dis- 
trict can  expect  no  relief  from  this  bill. 
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With  the  e»  ception  of  funds  for  mili- 
tary housln  [  improvements  to  K.  I. 
Sawyer  AFE  and  those  funds  that  will 
find  their  Kay  to  northern  Michigan 
from  the  foimiila  funded  humanitari- 
an programs ,  we  have  been  ignored. 

Few  of  my  colleagues  can  appreciate 
what  it  is  IJ  ce  to  have  almost  one  of 
every  four  onstituents  out  of  work. 
When  peopl  e  in  certain  parts  of  our 
country  are  suffering  the  effects  of 
our  present  sconomy  at  a  rate  three  or 
four  times  the  national  average,  those 
citizens  mus ,  be  helped  first.  The  time 
has  come  t  >  put  parochial  interests 
aside. 

No  Member  of  this  body  was  as 
heartened  as  I  at  the  prospect  of  a 
jobs  bill.  I  h  id  hoped  that  high  unem- 
ployment areas  would  be  targeted 
when  determining  those  Federal 
projects  to  I  e  funded.  The  traditional- 
ly ignored  lural  areas  have  been  for- 
gotten agaiii.  I  will  vote  for  this  bill. 
but  only  lecause  to  do  otherwise 
would  deny  my  district  even  those 
small  benefits  from  the  humanitarian 
programs  aild  because  I  recognize  the 
national  neod.  I  am  deeply  disappoint- 
ed with  thislbill. 

a  1345 

Mr.  DIXOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  tie  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  NlOHTGOMERY). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  would  appropriate  $4.6 
billion  in  additional  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1983  fqr  programs  to  create  jobs 
for  repair  a|id  rehabilitation  of  public 
facilities.  resource  conservation 
projects,  pa  k  improvement  and  main- 
tenance ant  urban  renewal  and  com- 
mimity  devc  lopment  programs. 

Of  the  tttal  amount  in  this  bill, 
there  is  $71  million  for  maintenance 
and  repair  1 1  various  VA  facilities.  Ac- 
cording to  t  le  committee  report,  some 
3.000  jobs  «  ould  be  made  available  by 
the  $75  mill  ion  appropriation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
and  other  news  stories  which  recently 
appeared  in  various  papers  and  period- 
icals, the  $7 )  million  for  the  Veterans' 
Administrat  on  is  a  compromise  that 
has  been  wo  rked  out. 

I  commerd  my  good  friend.  Chair- 
man BoLAin  I  of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Subcommittee  for  including 
in  the  bill  funds  for  maintenance  and 
repair  of  VA  facilities;  however.  I  am 
disappointed  that  veterans  programs 
are  not  give  n  the  priority  they  should 
be  in  this  till.  For  example,  $90  mil- 
lion is  cont  lined  for  repair  in  prison 
facilities— $  5  million  more  than  that 
for  repair  o  f  VA  hospitals.  This  emer- 
gency jobs  bill  contains  $32.4  million 
for  employment  and  training  assist- 
ance for  the  Job  Corps;  $100  million 
for  sxuuner  youth;  and  $75  million  for 
displaced  w  >rkers.  It  contains  $25  mil- 
lion for  old;r  Americans  employment. 

Mr.  ChaL  man,  I  am  not  being  criti- 
cal of  the  i  luids  contained  in  this  bill 


for  these  programs,  but  I  take  the 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  no  group  of  American 
citizens  deserves  higher  priority  than 
do  Vietnam  era  and  disabled  veterans. 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  our 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Training 
and  Employment,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas, 
Marvin  Leath  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  Gerry  Solomon,  is  devel- 
oping legislation  that  would  create  a  2- 
year  emergency  jobs  program  for 
these  veterans,  and  we  have  asked  the 
Budget  Committee  to  make  certain 
that  the  budget  resolution  contains 
funding  levels  necessary  to  fund  this 
program.  We  cannot  justify  employ- 
ment and  training  assistance  for  all  of 
these  other  groups  of  citizens  while  ig- 
noring veterans. 

Mr.  Leath  will  be  introducing  the 
legislation  within  the  next  3  "or  4 
weeks,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  him  in  cosponsoring  the  bill. 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  in 
January.  883,000  veterans  were  out  of 
work.  Most  tragic  is  that  there  are 
217,000  Vietnam  veterans  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  34  that  have  been  un- 
employed for  15  weeks  or  longer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  will  support  us  in 
oiu-  efforts  to  assist  veterans  in  obtain- 
ing jobs.  I  want  everyone  to  be  aware 
that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
is  not  forgetting  the  terrible  difficulty 
being  encountered  by  so  many  veter- 
ans who  are  being  displaced  and  out  of 
work.  We  are  moving  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  a  bill 
reported  by  the  full  committee  no 
later  than  May  15  so  that  we  can  con- 
sider it  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Pursell). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  many  of  us  have  been  seriously 
concerned  not  only  with  the  national 
unemployment  figure  but  the  lack  of 
targeting  and  probably  the  lack  of  re- 
training money  in  this  bill.  I  see  two 
major  flaws.  The  first  is  the  lack  of 
targeting  to  the  high  unemployment 
areas  that  have  been  expressed  by 
some  Members  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  for  sponsoring  an 
amendment  yet  to  be  debated  this 
afternoon  in  regard  to  targeting,  par- 
ticularly the  discretionary  money  that 
will  be  used  in  States  and  areas  of 
high  imemployment  in  the  Nation. 

Without  that  amendment  in  the  bill, 
the  bill  lacks  a  lot  of  credibility  and 
should  be  defeated. 

The  second  concern  is  that  we  have 
no  retraining  money  in  the  bill.  We 
are  looking  for  quick  fixes  here,  and 
Congress  and  legislative  bodies  gener- 
ally talk  about  quick  fixes  which  is 


usually  bad  public  policy.  I  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  retraining,  because 
many  people  who  have  been  imem- 
ployed  are  simply  older  Americans, 
displaced  people  who  are  in  need  of 
new  jobs  mostly  different  jobs.  I  think 
one  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  this 
bill  is  the  lack  of  retraining  funds. 

A  final  comment,  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment will  be  discussed  later  This  is 
not  a  regional  problem  just  basically 
in  the  Northeast,  Midwest.  In  the 
States  with  over  10.5-percent  unem- 
ployment, the  national  average,  you 
will  find  that  eight  of  them  are  in  the 
South,  seven  States  in  the  North  and 
three  in  the  West. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  look  at  this  in 
terms  of  national  interest  and  concern. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement.  It  is  not  a  regional  issue, 
and  it  is  important  to  target. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  going  to  offer  the  amendment 
on  t>ehalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cough- 
LiN),  and  other  Members  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  need  for  targeting  to  be  part 
of  this  bill,  will  be  on  the  floor.  I  plan 
to  stay  here  and  help  Members  under- 
stand the  targeting  provisions  of  my 
amendment.  It  does  in  fact,  zero  in  on 
those  pockets  of  poverty,  those  people 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  who 
most  need  the  resource  of  a  jobs  bill. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lundine). 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  do  so 
not  because  I  believe  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  perfectly  drawn,  or  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  a  panacea  for 
all  that  ails  our  troubled  economy. 
Rather,  I  am  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
an  important  first  step  in  a  program 
that  can  help  our  economy  become 
healthy  once  again. 

This  bill  concentrates  on  creating 
jobs  and  on  providing  some  badly 
needed  assistance  to  those  in  our  socie- 
ty who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
economic  recession— the  unemployed 
and  less  fortunate.  In  addition,  this 
bill  lays  some  important  groundwork 
for  further  legislation  and  actions 
which  can  form  the  basis  of  a  lasting 
economic  recovery. 

Currently,  more  than  11  million 
people  remain  unemployed.  While  the 
economy  is  sending  some  early  signals 
that  an  economic  recovery  is  begin- 
ning, most  analysts  acknowledge  that 
it  will  be  painfully  slow.  Such  a  weak 
recovery  will  not  generate  auiywhere 
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near  the  Jobs  that  are  going  to  be 
needed  to  put  most  of  these  11  million 
Americans  back  to  work  within  any 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

An  argument  can  also  be  made  that 
this  legislation  will  only  provide  a 
small  fraction  of  the  jobs  that  will  be 
needed  to  put  11  million  people  to 
work.  But,  by  putting  250.000  or  more 
of  these  people  to  work  we  will  be  pro- 
viding the  economy  with  some  stimu- 
lus. In  addition,  if  we  can  target  these 
jobs  to  areas  of  the  country  with  the 
highest  levels  of  imemployment  and  if 
we  can  take  steps  to  see  that  these 
jobs  are  created  quickly,  some  of  the 
most  severe  economic  dislocation  will 
be  diminished. 

This  bill  is  not  a  make  work  jobs  bill. 
The  bill  is  drawn  to  utilize  some  eco- 
nomic development  tools  that  have 
been  effective  in  the  past. 

COMMUHITY  DEVELOPIOHT  BUXX  GRAHTS 

I  Strongly  support  the  provision 
which  provides  an  additional  $1.25  bil- 
lion in  funding  for  community  devel- 
opment block  grants  under  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. These  grants  have  been 
used  very  effectively  by  both  large  and 
small  cities  to  expand  public  facilities, 
promote  commercial  and  industrial 
programs,  and  encourage  other  eco- 
nomic development  and  job  creating 
activities. 

I  must  object,  however,  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  plans  to  sub- 
ject only  $1  billion  of  this  additional 
funding  to  the  traditional  70-  to  30- 
percent  allocation  between  urban  enti- 
tlement communities  and  nonmetropo- 
litan  communities.  The  remaining 
$250  million  Is  placed  in  a  special  fund 
for  distribution  only  among  urban 
communities.  This  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  rural  share  of  this  addi- 
tional assistance  where  in  many  in- 
stances unemployment  is  just  as 
severe. 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS 

I  also  support  the  committee's  rejec- 
tion of  the  administration's  request  to 
rescind  $244  million  in  prior  year 
fimding  for  the  urban  action  grant 
program.  Nearly  70  percent  of  these 
funds  had  been  allocated  for  projects 
submitted  by  smaller  cities.  Recision 
of  this  funding  would  have  meant  the 
cancellation  of  niunerous  UDAG 
grants.  Progress  on  expenditure  of 
these  funds  have  been  stalled  by  the 
inability  of  cities  to  coordinate  appro- 
priate financing  in  this  weakened 
economy  and  by  the  administration's 
reluctance  to  aggressively  administer 
this  program.  Disapproval  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  deferral  will 
continue  to  make  these  funds  avail- 
able. However,  I  do  urge  that  in  addi- 
tion to  this  everything  possible  be 
done  to  facilitate  use  of  these  funds  in 
the  areas  most  in  need. 


OETAKTiaifT  or  nrmtioH  water  and  skwer 

ASSISTANCE 

Another  important  provision  in  this 
legislation  is  the  addition  of  $39  mil- 
lion in  construction  fimds  for  sanita- 
tion facilities  on  Indian  reservations. 
In  recent  years,  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  financing  for  the  construction 
of  Indian  housing  has  gone  unused  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  water  or  sewer  facili- 
ties. The  additional  funding  provided 
will  permit  the  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation of  more  than  6.500  Indian 
housing  units,  providing  himdreds  of 
new  jobs  within  Indian  reservations 
and  in  nearby  communities. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

The  addition  of  $25  million  in  loan 
funds  for  soil  conservation  activities  is 
also  urgently  needed  to  provide  addi- 
tional jobs  in  rural  communities  and 
in  protecting  future  employment  in 
agriculture.  Recent  reports  indicate 
that  the  levels  of  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion on  our  Nation's  farmland  have 
reached  critical  proportions.  The  addi- 
tional funding  for  soil  conservation  ef- 
forts provided  in  this  bill  offer  impor- 
tant steps  toward  addressing  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  farmland  preservation. 

OTRER  IMPORTANT  ASPECTS  OP  THE  BILL 

This  legislation  will  also  finance  ef- 
forts to  assist  small  businesses,  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  parks  and  rec- 
reational facilities,  and  to  support 
energy  conservation  efforts  for  low- 
income  homes.  Services  will  be  provid- 
ed and  programs  continued  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens 
and  the  unemployed;  $75  million  will 
be  made  available  to  purchase,  proc- 
ess, and  distribute  surplus  perishable 
commodities  to  those  who  need  food 
assistance.  An  additional  $50  miUion 
will  be  appropriated  to  private  volun- 
tary organizations  for  emergency  as- 
sistance for  shelter  and  food  for  the 
homeless.  Finally,  $5  billion  is  to  be 
made  available  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  to  provide  additional  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation  to  those 
who  are  unemployed.  Without  this  as- 
sistance, by  the  middle  of  March, 
fimding  shortfalls  will  begin  to  occur 
in  the  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

As  ciu-eful  examination  of  many  of 
these  provisions  reflects,  this  bill  is 
indeed  needed  to  address  the  fallout 
from  the  prolonged  economic  reces- 
sion of  the  past  year  and  to  contribute 
to  getting  the  economy  moving  again. 

Beyond  this,  however.  I  am  support- 
ing this  legislation  because  it  candidly 
recognizes  that  this  is  only  the  first 
step  toward  solving  our  economic 
problems.  The  American  people  know 
our  economy  is  not  functioning  prop- 
erly. And  they  know  that  this  bill  by 
itself  will  not  bring  it  back  to  health. 
They  expect  and  deserve  more  from  us 
in  the  future  months. 

As  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  this 
bill  recognizes  that  we  must  have  a  re- 
sponsive monetary  policy  to  continue 


to  encourage  economic  recovery.  I  sup- 
port the  language  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  this  legis- 
lation urging  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
continue  to  take  action  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates.  As  was  recently  stated  in 
the  March  7  issue  of  Business  Week, 

The  course  of  interest  rates  continues  to 
pose  a  threat  to  the  economy.  ...  In  the 
near  term,  stable  or  falling  rates  would  be  a 
big  help  to  such  interest-sensitive  sectors  of 
the  economy  as  housing  and  autos.  But  over 
the  longer  nm.  relative  low  interest  rates 
will  be  vital  to  maintaining  the  expansion. 
Although  consumers  can  get  the  recovery 
started  and  sustain  it  for  a  while,  capital  in- 
vestment will  have  to  kick  in  to  keep  the 
economy  moving. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
capital  spending  is  still  falling. 

The  authors  of  this  legislation  also 
wisely  acknowledge  this  as  only  one 
phase  in  what  must  be  a  much  larger 
legislative  effort  by  the  98th  Congress. 
The  bill  appropriates  $500,000  to  the 
Department  of  Treasury  to  prepso-e  a 
plan  within  30  days  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  for  creation  of  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation-type 
governmental  entity  to  help  restore 
economic  vitality  to  our  economy. 

In  doing  so,  this  legislation  is  cor- 
rectly recognizing  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  problems  which  plague  our 
economy  are  structural  and  long  term 
in  nature.  Solutions  to  these  problems 
are  going  to  require  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  insure  that  funds  are 
available  to  address  this  economic 
transition  at  a  pace  that  will  facilitate 
modernization  of  our  industrial  base 
and  enhance  our  international  com- 
petitiveness. 

I  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
attitude  the  administration  takes 
toward  the  mandate  in  this  legislation 
for  recommendation  of  a  plan  for  a  de- 
velopment bank.  I  urge  the  members 
of  this  body  to  be  particularly  atten- 
tive to  it  as  well.  Such  a  developmen- 
tal institution  does  not  have  to  be,  as 
many  fear,  an  institution  which  picks 
"winners"  and  "loosers."  Rather,  it 
can  be  designed  to  react  to  market  sig- 
naJs  and  to  support  and  industrial 
strategy  that  is  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  consensus  between  the  major 
stakeholders  in  our  society— high  tech 
and  declining  industry,  government, 
labor,  and  public  interest  groups  such 
as  small  business,  environmentalists, 
and  consumers. 

Dave  Bonior,  Lee  Hamilton,  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  we  initially 
proposed  last  year  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Industrial  Development  Board. 
This  board  is  designed  specifically  to 
assist  with  coordination  of  an  industri- 
al strategy  aimed  particularly  at  goods 
which  are  traded  internationally.  It 
would  be  designed:  First,  to  provide 
credible  information  and  an  early 
warning  mechanism  regarding  the 
problems  plaguing  these  Industries 
now  and  in  the  future;  second,  to  forge 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Bir.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  is  doing,  and 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  tar- 
geting to  high  unemplojrment  areas. 

How  does  the  gentleman  describe 
"high  unemployment"?  And  how 
would  it  be  targeted? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  funds  will  be  targeted  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment,  which  is  defined 
as  90  percent  of  the  national  average, 
which  today  would  be.  roughly  9.5  per- 
cent.          

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man, what  worries  me  in  the  bill  that 
is  before  us  now  and  probably  in  the 
bill  that  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
offer,  I  have  counties  in  my  district 
with  as  high  as  38-percent  unemploy- 
ment and  we  need  work. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman's  dis- 
trict would  be  in  good  shape  under  our 
amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  what  I  wanted 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman's  dis- 
trict is  going  to  be  all  right  under  our 
amendment,  you  can  count  on  that. 

Second,  I  have  included  strong  lan- 
guage prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  and  requiring  equal 
opportunity  in  all  hiring  under  this 
bill.  That  language  also  contains  a 
strong  commitment  to  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  opening  this  bill  up  to  unem- 
ployed women  who  make  up  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  construction 
trades,  toward  whom  the  committee 
bill  is  geared. 

My  third  general  change  will  make 
fimds  available  for  all  programs  in  this 
bill  only  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  an  emergency 
bill,  a  job  creating  blU.  And,  as  It  ap- 
pears from  the  morning  news  report, 
we  are  finally  moving  on  to  economic 
recovery.  Any  stimulus  that  needs  to 
be  applied  should  take  effect  this  year. 
Funds  that  would  not  be  obligated 
until  fiscal  year  1984  and  beyond  can 
and  should  be  included,  if  necessary, 
in  our  regular  fiscal  year  1984  appro- 
priations blUs. 

In  addition.  In  part  to  reflect  the 
impact  of  targeting  and  our  fiscal  year 
limitation  provisions,  certain  programs 
are  proposed  to  be  funded  at  higher  or 
lower  levels  than  are  contained  in  the 
committee  bill.  I  proposed  to  cut  a 
highway  demonstration  project  of  $33 
million.  The  SBA  tree  planting  pro- 
gram win  be  gone.  Now  that  we  have 
passed  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  legislation,  that  should  take 
care  of  our  tree-planting  needs.  For 
rural  seweris,  I  will  propose  a  $120  mil- 
lion cut,  no  more  than  $80  million  can 
be  spent  on  this  program  this  year. 
Prom  Soil  Conservation  Service,  flood 
control.  I  would  cut  $100  miUlon.  since 
no  more  than  $50  million  can  be  spent 
this  year.  From  the  Corps  of  Engi- 


neers, construction.  I  propose  to  cut 
$50  million,  since  no  more  than  $75 
million  can  be  spent  in  1983. 

From  the  Corps  of  EInglneers.  Missis- 
sippi River  flood  control.  I  will  cut 
$128  million.  I  understand  that  not 
more  than  $75  million  under  this  pro- 
gram can  be  spent  this  year.  For  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  construction. 
I  will  cut  $25  million,  since  not  more 
than  $25  million  can  be  spent. 

And  then.  Blr.  Chairman.  I  have 
added  $25  million  for  the  repair  of 
Federal  buildings.  I  have  added  $50 
million  for  airport  development 
grants.!  There  is  a  backlog  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  approved  projects  imder  this 
program.  I  will  add  $240  million  for 
direct  loans  to  low  and  moderate 
Income  homeowners  for  housing  reha- 
bilitation and  refinancing,  to  enable 
them  to  bring  their  homes  up  to  local 
code.  I  have  added  $50  million  for  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  which  will 
bring  this  program  to  its  authorized 
level,  and  I  have  added  $135  million- 
listen  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman— I  have 
added  $135  million  for  school  and  hos- 
pital weatherization  over  and  above 
the  committee  bill.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  labor-intensive  and  worthwhile 
programs  we  have,  and  we  might  also 
be  able  to  use  it  to  help  take  care  of 
the  asbestos  problem.  I  have  added  $15 
million  for  increases  in  employment 
and  training  assistance  funds.  I  have 
added  $30  million  to  provide  for  train- 
ing of  unemployed  teachers  in  much 
needed  math  and  science  skills,  con- 
sistent with  the  legislation  that  we 
passed  yesterday.  I  have  added  $50 
million  for  grants  to  States  for  labor 
employment  services.  I  have  added 
$100  million  for  emergency  flood  relief 
to  California.  I  have  done  all  of  this, 
and  I  am  still  $31  million  below  the 
Chairman's  mark.  I  was  able  to  do  all 
this  because  I  took  the  pork  out  of 
here  and  I  gave  my  colleagues  some- 
thing that  they  all  could  vote  for. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  very  strong  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  offering.  I  think  it  is  an 
enormous  improvement  over  what  we 
are  being  offered  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today  represents  an  im- 
provement—albeit a  lodestone— over 
the  so-called  jobs  bill  we  considered 
during  the  lameduck  session  It  still 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Last 
year's  $5.4  billion  bill  contained  a  huge 
$1  billion  emergency  makework  jobs 
provision.  It  was  my  experience  as 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  that  such  ef- 
forts have  been  tried  and  failed.  The 
cost  per  job  was  too  high;  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy needed  to  be  treated;  and 


the  program  was  fully  Implemented 
only  long  after  the  recession  had 
ended. 

There  are  some  provisions  of  this 
bill  that  are  worthy  of  support- 
Indeed  (he  supplement  of  $5  billion  for 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
for  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
sole  means  of  support  short  of  public 
welfare  assistance — cries  out  of  our 
support.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  $200 
million  Included  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment administration's  traditional 
programs.  Because  of  the  failure  of 
EDA  to  obligate  fimds  for  projects 
which  are  ready  to  go  to  construction, 
there  are  a  great  many  of  such 
projects  in  the  pipeline  which  could  be 
gotten  underway  immediately. 

But  as  reported  from  committee 
H.R.  1718  contains  many,  many  offen- 
sive aspects.  I  am  particularly  offend- 
ed by  the  public  works  components  in 
the  bUl.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Jobs  Task  Force  which  drew  up  a 
number  of  standards  on  principles  by 
which  to  judge  any  jobs  proposal. 
Those  six  basic  principles  are: 
First.  The  utUization  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  best  serve  the 
immediate  employment  needs  of  the 
Nation; 

Second.  The  adherence  to  the  basic 
spending  limitations  recommended  by 
the  administration  in  order  to  mini- 
mize any  adverse  impact  on  current 
deficit  projections  and  Interest  rates; 

Third.  The  selection  of  public  works 
projects  that  will  enhance  national 
productivity  or  directly  address  the 
problems  of  a  neglected  national  Infra- 
structure in  those  areas  where  these 
problems  are  the  most  severe; 

Fourth.  The  selection  of  public 
works  prbjects  that  are  the  most  labor 
intensive; 

Fifth.  The  selection  of  projects,  with 
the  exception  of  those  meeting  the 
criteria  of  No.  3,  located  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  high  unemployment; 
and 

Sixth.  The  special  consideration  of 
the  employment  needs  of  women  and 
youth  in  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  fimded  under 
emergency  jobs  legislation. 

The  public  works  portions  of  this  bill 
fail  to  satisfy  almost  all  of  these  prin- 
ciples. Too  many  of  these  projects  will 
not  get  underway  imtll  too  late.  They 
will  help  balloon  the  deficit  because 
substantial  amoimts  of  new  money  are 
authorized.  There  Is  no  effort  made  to 
insure  that  the  most  labor  intensive 
projects  are  funded. 

But  by  far  the  most  egregiously  of- 
fensive aspect  is  the  blatant  pork 
barrel  approach.  The  Republican  Jobs 
Task  Force  recommended  that  public 
works  projects  should  be  targeted  on 
neglected  Infrastructures  In  areas  of 
highest  unemployment.  The  only 
areas  that  are  targeted  in  this  bill  are 
the  congressional  districts  of  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


In  the  designation  of  specific 
projects  for  highway  demonstrations, 
for  mass  transit,  for  Amtrak,  and 
nimor  has  it.  for  flood  protection 
there  is  no  consideration  given  as  to 
the  unemployment  rates  in  those 
areas.  Are  these  really  the  areas  that 
are  really  the  most  distressed  and  de- 
serving of  our  largess.  We  do  not  know 
but  I  doubt.  There  is  also  no  evidence 
that  these  projects  are  the  most 
needed  when  compared  with  compet- 
ing projects  from  other  areas. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  we  must 
correct  this  critical  defect  in  this  bill 
by  passing  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Edgar.  This  amend- 
ment will  insure  not  only  that  the 
money  is  equitably  distributed  but 
that  it  is  distributed  to  areas  of  great- 
est need— those  with  the  highest  un- 
employment. If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
jobs  bill— let  us  at  least  put  the  money 
where  the  jobs  are  desperately  needed. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  only  hope  that  our 
colleagues  are  watching  this  debate  on 
television  in  their  offices,  because 
after  hearing  this  description,  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  vote  against  my  sub- 
stitute bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation  and  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  effort  to  accelerate  our 
Nation's  economic  recovery. 

As  reported,  the  transportation  com- 
ponent of  this  bin  would  provide  addi- 
tional obligations  of  $753  miUion.  This 
includes  $533  million  for  highways. 
$110  million  for  mass  transit  and  $110 
for  railroad  Improvements. 

There  have  been  several  allegations 
that  these  transportation  fimds  are 
targeted  to  just  a  few  areas.  Such  alle- 
gations are  misleading  unfounded  and 
incorrect.  The  truth  is.  every  State  In 
the  Union  would  receive  part  of  this 
$753  mlUlon,  and  no  one  Stete  would 
receive  more  than  8  percent  of  these 
funds.  For  example,  under  our  recom- 
mendations, Pennsylvania  would  re- 
ceive the  largest  amount.  $59.8  mil- 
lion; New  York  would  receive  $53  mil- 
lion; California  would  receive  approxi- 
mately $50  mUllon;  Texas  nearly  $30 
miUion;  Florida  about  $52.5  mlUlon; 
and  New  Jersey  nearly  $32  million. 

The  following  list  shows  a  State-by- 
State  breakdown  of  the  transportation 
fimding  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee: 


Hawaii.... 

Idaho 

lUinoia.... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 


Al&b&]n&  ..■■» ••■• ••» 

Alaska ^ 

$10,322,000 

6.671.000 

6.874,000 

5.364,000 

49.919.000 

Polorado 

7.811.000 

Connecticut 

22.606.000 
4.414.000 

Florida ~ 

Ueorgia 

52,497.000 

15.657.000 

Kentucky 

Louisiana — _. 

Maine 

Maryland .. — 

Massachusetts 

MicHigan 

Minnesota .;..,. — _ — ~. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana _- — 

Nebraska 

Nevada — 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio — 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas -. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia . 

Puerto  Rico 

Unallocated 
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4.697.000 
3.389.000 
26.301.000 
9.038.000 
6.779.000 
7.01S.000 
10.191,000 
13.804,000 
2.753.000 
33.721.000 
42,914.000 
18.667.000 
13.483.000 
6.091.000 
11,255.000 
4.722.000 
4.787.000 
3.133.000 
2.553.000 
31.783.000 
4.311.000 
52.966.000 
11.237.000 
3.489.000 
15.312.000 
6.819.000 
8.149.000 
59.639.000 
5,407.000 
6.724,000 
3.590.000 
10.130.000 
29.042.000 
5,166.000 
2,475.000 
12.740,000 
13.296.000 
7.541,000 
7.259.000 
3.571.000 
3.004.000 
2,032.000 
41.000.000 


Total. 


753.000.000 


As  the  table  indicates,  contrary  to 
some  recent  misleading  statements 
and  inaccurate  articles,  the  transpor- 
tation component  of  this  bill  is  nation- 
al in  scope. 

I  also  believe  that  all  of  these  trans- 
portation funds  can  be  obligated  on  a 
timely  basis.  Estimates  which  we  have 
received  from  AASHTO  Indicate  that 
at  least  $12.6  billion,  the  level  recom- 
mended In  the  bill,  can  be  obligated 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
highway  projects. 

The  National  RaUroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  Amtrak,  has  assured  us 
that  the  full  $110  million  Included  In 
the  bill  can  be  obligated  rapidly  and 
will  assist  in  rebuilding  our  Nation's 
railroad  Infrastructure. 

With  regard  to  the  mass  transit  sec- 
tion, the  blU  Includes  $110  million. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  wlU,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  offer  a  motion  to  increase 
this  amount  to  $171  million  and  will 
insert  language  disapproving  the  de- 
ferral of  $229  million  In  transit  formu- 
la grant  funds  provided  by  the  recent- 
ly enacted  gas  tax  legislation.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  this  effort 
to  provide  Increased  funds  for  mass 
transit  and  Intend  to  vote  for  that 
amendment. 
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Unf ortimi  itely,  it  does  not  live  up  to 
expectations  of  those  of  us  who 
its  creation, 
legislation   is  inefficient,   mis- 
c  xploitive,    and    politically 


It  is  in  a  word,  mediocre. 

How  on  Elarth  are  we  going  to  offer 
hope  and  help  to  someone  who  has 
been  out  of  work  for  months,  by 
spending  $50  million  planting  trees? 

How  are  we  going  to  get  a  worker 
back  on  the  job  this  spring  or  summer 
by  giving  the  Corp  of  Engineers 
money  it  cannot  physically  spend  this 
year,  or  may  very  well  spend  in  a  State 
where  unemployment  is  literally  not  a 
problem? 

How  can  we  fund  programs  that  will 
create  1,000  jobs  when  we  could  spend 
the  same  amounts  for  programs  that 
could  create  2,000  jobs? 

How  can  we  do  that  to  people  in 
areas  with  17  or  18  or  20  percent  tm- 
employment?  Why  would  the  Congress 
move  in  such  a  misguided  way?  Look 
at  the  programs.  Look  at  the  projects. 
You  will  find  your  answer. 

This  legislation  does  not  target  in  on 
the  chronic  unemployed.  We  are  being 
asked  to  send  $4.6  billion  up  in  a  plane 
to  be  scattered  across  the  landscape 
with  little  hope  of  it  ever  reaching 
those  who  need  it  the  most.  Some  of  it 
will  hit  the  mark,  too  much  of  it  will 
not. 

This  legislation,  as  well,  represents 
entirely  new  money.  It  represents  a 
total  disregard  for  the  critical  deficit 
problems  we  face  and  throws  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  the  wind. 

The  legislation  drafted  by  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  restores  reason  and  ration- 
ality to  the  allocation  of  these  funds, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
it. 

The  Member  from  Massachusetts  di- 
rects expenditures  to  existing  pro- 
grams that  stand  the  best  chance  of 
producing  the  most  jobs  at  the  least 
cost.  The  Conte  provisions  rifle  shot 
the  assistance  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  offers  the  most  help  to 
those  who  need  it  the  most. 

That  makes  sense.  That  is  what  this 
Congress  ought  to  do. 

Is  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  simply  do 
what  is  right? 

Is  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  produce 
quality  legislation? 

Is  it  so  difficult  to  put  partisan  and 
personal  considerations  aside  long 
enough  to  really  accomplish  some- 
thing worthwhile  without  wasting 
time,  the  taxpayers  money  or  the  en- 
ergies of  the  people  who  are  ready  to 
go  to  work? 

Let  us  clean  up  this  bill  and  send  it 
to  the  other  body  today  with  the  con- 
fidence that  what  we  have  done  is  the 
best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 

(Mr.  BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
really  our  second  attempt  at  putting 
together  a  jobs  bill  that  will  provide 
essential  work  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Members  will  recall  that  last  Decem- 


ber we  had  included  a  $5.4  billion  Jobs 
bill  in  the  continuing  resolution.  The 
President  made  It  very  clear  to  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  conferees  that 
if  that  $5.4  billion  was  included  in  the 
continuing  resolution,  he  would  veto 
it.  In  short,  we  did  not  have  much 
choice.  It  was  either  shut  down  the 
Government  for  3  or  4  days  with  no 
assurance  an  attempt  to  override 
would  succeed— or  give  up  at  that  time 
and  come  back  with  the  proposal  that 
we  have  before  you  today. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a 
number  of  Members  express  views 
that  this  is  not  a  jobs  biU— that.it  is 
not  a  good  biU.  I  would  agree  that  it  is 
not  perfect.  But  I  would  challenge  any 
chairman  or  subcommittee  chairman 
in  this  House  to  tell  me,  that  he  brings 
out  a  perfect  bill.  This  bill  was  not 
easy  to  put  together.  What  we  tried  to 
do  is  to  draw  some  kind  of  balance  be- 
tween those  programs  that  provide 
jobs  quickly— those  programs  that  in- 
volve humane  issues  such  as  $50  mil- 
lion for  soup  kitchens— and  those  pro- 
grams that  are  targeted  at  areas  of 
higher  unemployment. 

We  may  not  have  arrived  at  a  per- 
fect balance— we  did  the  best  job  we 
could  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  So 
while  this  may  not  l>e  a  perfect  bill— 
the  President  has  said  he  can  support 
about  75  percent  of  it— and  I  believe 
we  should  send  it  down  to  the  White 
House  in  its  present  form  and  get  it 
signed  and  get  the  money  out  there 
and  start  providing  jobs.  We  can  stand 
around  here  for  the  next  5  weeks  and 
debate  what  should  go  into  a  jobs  bill. 
But  that  is  not  going  to  get  the  money 
out  and  get  it  to  work. 

The  HUD  Subcommittee  has  several 
items  in  this  bill.  Let  me  review  them 
for  you. 

We  have  provided  an  extra  $75  mil- 
lion on  top  of  the  approximately  $70 
million  assumed  in  the  1983  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  at  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  This  type  of  work  Is  handled 
at  the  local  level  for  the  smaller  types 
of  construction  projects— and  I  might 
say  for  the  smaller  contrtictors.  These 
projects  usually  two.  anywhere  from 
$50,000  to  $400,000.  These  projects  are 
capable  of  generating  jobs  in  a  very 
short  time  and  it  will  be  extremely 
helpful  to  hospitals  to  get  these  small 
construction  projects  underway.  Very 
often,  in  the  budget  cnmch  each  year, 
it  is  the  maintenance  and  repair  line 
Item  that  gets  either  cut  or  severely 
restricted.  This  small  amount  of  extra 
funding  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  that 
meets  the  ticket  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  creates  jobs. 

We  have  included  $1,250,000,000  for 
additional  jobs  under  the  community 
development  block  grant  program.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  will  create 
about  80,000  jobs— and  in  that  connec- 
tion,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 


CDBO  program  produces  jobs  at  one 
of  the  lowest  cost  per  Job  rates  of  any 
program  we  have  here  before  us.  The 
cost  per  Job  is  roughly  $15,000. 

Now  the  $1,250,000,000  is  broken 
down  as  follows.  The  first  billion  dol- 
lars is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  70- 
30  formula  currently  carried  in  the  ex- 
isting authorization  law.  That  means 
that  70  percent  of  the  billion  dollars 
will  be  made  available  under  the  for- 
mula entitlement  provisions  to  the 
metropolitan  cities.  The  remaining  30 
percent  will  be  made  available  primari- 
ly through  the  State  governments,  to 
the  small  cities— which  are  those  of 
under  50,000  population. 

The  second  part  of  the  CDBG  fund- 
ing is  contained  in  the  $250  million 
provided  only  for  metropolitan  entitle- 
ment formula  cities.  We  have  also  in- 
cluded language  that  these  funds  shall 
be  available  in  metropolitan  cities  that 
have  high  imemployment. 

In  connection  with  the  CDBG  fund- 
ing, we  also  added  a  provision  which 
sets  aside  the  10-percent  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  funds  that  can  be  made 
available  under  this  program  for 
public  service  jobs.  Public  service  type 
jobs  include  mental  and  health  coun- 
seling—day care  centers— et  cetera. 
The  10-percent  limitation  was  con- 
tained in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981— and  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  we  are  setting  aside 
that  limitation  only  for  the  purposes 
of  this  jobs  bill  in  order  to  insure  that 
there  is  an  equal  opportunity  for  both 
women  and  men  to  share  in  these 
emergency  jobs. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill 
also  restricts  the  use  of  the  moneys 
primarily  to  "light  construction"  work. 
That  restriction  should  help  put  these 
funds  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
know  that  CBO  has  estimated  that  a 
substantial  part  of  these  funds  will  not 
be  outlay ed  until  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  However,  the  important  point  to 
remember  is  that  the  projects  will  get 
imder  way  within  6  months  to  a  year 
and  will  Insure  that  the  construction 
industry  has  a  strong  and  vigorous  re- 
covery from  the  recession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  also  included 
$50  million  for  a  new  program  to  help 
private  charitable  organizations  feed 
the  very  needy  and  unemployed.  What 
we  have  done  is  very  similar  to  last  De- 
cember. We  have  appropriated  the 
money  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency— which  will  be 
responsible  for  auditing  the  fimds— 
and  directed  that  the  fimds  be  granted 
to  a  national  board  that  consists  of 
representatives  of  major  voluntary  or- 
ganizations and  FEMA. 

Now  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
we  are  charting  some  new  ground 
here— and  we  may  have  to  make  some 
minor  adjustments  in  this  approach. 
But  I  do  believe  that  if  you  have 
watched  television  during  the  past  8  to 
10  weeks  you  cannot  help  but  come 


away  with  the  feeling  that  the  private 
agencies  are  doing  a  good  job  of  set- 
ting up  soup  kitchens  and  trying  to 
feed  people  who  have  just  plain  run 
out  of  money— or  have  not  got  a  place 
to  sleep.  Last  Sunday,  for  example, 
there  was  an  excellent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  St.  George's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Manhattan  which  is 
running  a  temporary  refuge  for  about 
a  dozen  homeless  men  and  women. 
These  private  agencies,  such  as  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  local  church 
in  your  community  or  local  charity 
under  the  United  Way,  have  put  to- 
gether these  programs  with  very  limit- 
ed resources.  The  fact  is  that  they  are 
strapped  for  money  and  we  felt  they 
could  do  the  best  job  in  getting  out 
funds  for  food  and  shelter  to  those 
people  who  need  it  immediately.  What 
we  are  hoping  for  is  that  this  effort 
will  provide  the  kind  of  a  one-time 
emergency  shot  in  the  arm  to  get  hot 
meals  and  some  decent  shelter  for  an 
increasing  number  of  Americans  that 
simply  cannot  afford  it. 

I  know  some  of  you  might  ask  the 
question  "Isn't  that  what  food  stamps 
are  for?"  The  answer  is  that  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  that  slip  through  the 
cracks  in  cormection  with  the  food 
stamp  program.  Very  often  these 
people  do  not  have  kitchens— or  they 
have  nowhere  they  can  really  call 
home— and  therefore,  they  do  not 
really  have  cooking  facilities.  That  is 
the  group  we  are  targeting,  and  regret- 
tably, that  group  is  getting  larger  with 
each  passing  month. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  of  you 
here  that  wiU  ask,  "Why  did  you  not 
fund  this  through  the  States?  Why  did 
you  not  fimd  this  through  some  exist- 
ing program  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services?  Why  did 
you  not  fund  it  this  way  or  that  way?" 
I  will  grant  you  we  could  have  taken 
other  approaches.  But  we  felt  that 
this  was  the  best  approach  to  get  the 
money  out  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
the  least  bureaucratic  delays  and  with 
the  least  administrative  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  jobs  bill  items,  we 
have  included  language  disapproving 
two  deferrals— one  relating  to  assisted 
housing  and  one  related  to  the  urban 
development  action  grants  program. 
The  committee  report  spells  out  the 
details. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  this  bill  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  health  services  to  the  unem- 
ployed. The  amendment  will  increase 
fimding  for  direct  health  services  to 
unemployed  and  destitute  families  by 
$200  million.  It  Is  estimated  that  these 
funds  would  permit  1  million  addition- 
al patient  visits  over  the  next  12 
months  and  create  about  10.000  new 
jobs.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
money  will  be  focused  on  maternal 
and  child  health  and  the  remainder 
will  be  divided  between  community 


health  centers  and  grants  to  States  to 
assist  public  hospitals  and  emergency 
services  at  community  hospitals.  This 
amendment  makes  sense  and  I  Intend 
to  support  it. 

I  would  hope  that  you  wUl  give  this 
bill  a  chance  to  work  and  I  think  it 

will  work.     

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs). 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  pay  particu- 
lar expressions  of  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  recognizing  that 
over  40  percent  of  the  work  force  in 
this  country  is  made  up  of  50  percent 
of  the  population,  women;  also  to  rec- 
ognize that  among  those  people  who 
are  numbered  among  the  unemployed. 
43  percent  of  them  are  women. 

Also  I  would  recognize  further  that 
among  the  households  with  children 
in  the  family  that  are  headed  by  a 
single  parent.  15.9  percent  of  those 
households  are  headed  by  women  and 
among  those  women  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  is  11.9  percent. 

So  I  was  especially  grateful  to  the 
committee  for  seizing  the  leadership 
role  making  the  supplementary  funds 
in  the  community  development  block 
grant  program  available  to  the  public 
service  jobs  in  which  women  are  usual- 
ly employed.  These  are  very  labor-in- 
tensive jobs  and  are  very  important  to 
the  employment  of  women. 

I  would  like  especially  to  say  that 
lifting  the  cap  of  10  per  centum  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent  in  these 
public  service  areas  has  probably  done 
more  to  assure  the  working  women  of 
America  and  the  women  who  wish  to 
be  at  work  in  America,  more  than  any- 
thing else  I  can  think  of.  that  this 
Congress  and  this  committee  is  truly 
dedicated  to  making  certain  that 
women  share  equally  in  the  economy 
of  this  country. 

I  thank  the  committee  with  all  my 
heart  for  having  included  them  in  this 

bill- 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  point.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  in 
the  well  for  her  remarks.  Because  of 
her  interest  in  community  develop- 
ment grants,  I  wanted  her  to  know 
that  in  the  substitute  that  we  will 
offer,  we  provide  $240  million  for  this 
program  over  and  above  the  so-called 
Whitten  bill,  intended  for  housing  re- 
habilitation. I  also  wanted  to  draw  the 
gentlewoman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  included  strong  language 
in  my  substitute  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  and  requir- 
ing equal  opportunity  in  all  hiring 
under  this  bill.  That  language  also 
contains    a    strong    commitment    to 
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doing  more  at  this  time,  and  because  I 
hope  that  we  wiU  move  quickly  to  do 
more. 

Let  me  Just  mention  one  example  of 
how  we  should  be  doing  much  more. 
The  displaced  workera  program,  estab- 
lished by  the  Jobs  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  provides  exactly  the  kind  of 
retraining  that  the  displaced  textile 
workers  in  my  district  need  to  prepare 
themselves  for  work  in  the  new  indus- 
tries we  all  hope  will  flourish  in  the 
coming  years.  Piedmont  Technical 
College  in  my  district  has  obtained 
funds  under  this  program  and  already 
has  a  class  of  30  displaced  workers  pre- 
paring for  new  careers.  The  problem  is 
that  we  have  not  allocated  nearly 
enough  money  to  this  program.  The 
program  is  authorized  for  $250  million 
in  fiscal  1983,  but  we  have  only  appro- 
priated $25  million  for  it.  This  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  will  add  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  program.  This  addition 
helps,  but  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed workers  in  my  district,  and  in 
434  other  districts  aroimd  this  cowa- 
try,  deserve  more.  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  acts  quickly  to  provide  more 
of  this  and  other  kinds  of  assistance  to 
the  11.4  million  unemployed  workers 
in  the  country. 

More  than  4  hours  of  testimony  yes- 
terday by  Members  from  all  around 
the  country  before  my  colleagues  and 
me  on  the  Rules  Committee  made 
clear  the  concerns  that  we  all  have 
about  the  imemployment  crisis  in  this 
country.  It  also  made  it  clear  that  this 
bill  will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems 
we  face.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ments that  we  made  in  order,  especial- 
ly the  Eklgar  amendment  to  target  the 
money  toward  areas  with  particularly 
severe  imemployment,  will  help  this 
bill  to  do  more  to  ease  the  suffering  of 
our  unemployed  citizens  and  their 
families,  but  we  are  kidding  ourselves 
and  our  constituents  if  we  think  that 
this  ends  our  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  bill,  and  the  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  to  it.  It  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough,  and  it  contains 
some  provisions  I  take  strong  excep- 
tion to.  but  I  cannot  turn  my  back  on 
a  chance  to  provide  at  least  some  relief 
for  the  acute  distress  of  more  than  11 
million  Americans.  I  urge  you  to  Join 
me  in  voting  for  this  bill,  and  then 
join  me  in  working  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  do  more  to  meet  the  nation- 
al needs. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  explanation  of 
my  substitute  I  left  out  a  couple  of  I 
think  very  important  items  that  we  are 
putting  into  this  substitute. 

I  add  $50  million  to  the  State  em- 
plojmient  services  under  title  II  to 
fund  3,300  additional  staff  to  help  our 
unemployed  locate  Jobs.  Labor  groups 


have  been  after  this  committee  to  add 
this  money  ever  since  the  supplemen- 
tal started  kicking  around.  I  think  this 
is  a  very,  very  important  item,  and  it  is 
strongly  supported.  I  might  say.  by 
the  AFL-CIO  and  all  labor  groups. 

I  have  also  added  $15  million  more 
in  my  substitute  to  Jobs  training 
money  for  displaced  homemaken  en- 
tering the  labor  force.  This  program  is 
authorized  in  the  Jobs  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  and  this  is  one  more  ex- 
ample of  how  this  substitute  is  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  unemployed 
women  than  the  committee  bill. 

Again  I  emphasize  the  strong  anti- 
sex  discrimination  provisions.  I  have 
not  seen  too  many  women  on  these  big 
dredges  down  there  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
very  deep  interest  in  this  bill  because  I 
think  I  represent  one  of  the  highest 
unemployment  areas  in  the  entire 
United  States  and  am  looking  for  help 
in  its  provisions.  Let  me  Just  give  some 
figures. 

I  stand  here  and  listen  to  you  people 
that  are  complaining  because  your  dis- 
tricts have  14  percent  unemployment. 
In  my  district,  Webb  Coimty  has  27.4 
percent  unemployment.  Maverick 
County  has  38.2  percent.  Dinunitt 
County  has  14  percent.  Zavala  County 
has  19.8  percent  unemployment,  and 
so  it  goes  in  my  district,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  average  rate  in  the 
county  is  11.4  percent. 

Therefore,  my  interest  in  this  bill  is 
intense.  I  wish  I  had  the  time,  and 
probably  will  take  the  time  imder  the 
5-minute  rule,  to  ask  some  questions 
about  which  one  of  these  bills,  and 
which  of  these  amendments  are  going 
to  help  my  district. 

I  want  to  get  work  for  my  people 
who  are  imemployed.  and  have  been 
imemployed  for  such  a  long  time.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  funds  are 
being  targeted  into  areas  like  mine. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  stand  in  the  well  as  a 
person  who  will  offer  the  amendment 
on  targeting.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
following  my  colleague's  comments 
previously  to  simply  state  that  his 
communities  will  be  helped  very  much 
more  under  a  targeting  provision  of 
either  the  Conte  substitute  or  the 
committee  resolution. 

Let  me  be  very  specific.  There  are 
$4.6  billion  worth  of  funding  in  the 
bill.  The  targeting  amendment  which  I 
will  offer  relates  to  $2,450  million  of 
that,  or  a  total  of  52.7  pereent  of  the 
entire  bill. 

Let  me  explain  specifically  what  the 
targeting  provisions  would  do.  (A)  At 


least  75  percent  of  the  discretionary 
funds  in  the  legislation  would  go  into 
area  of  high  unemployment.  (B)  The 
definition  of  areas  of  unemployment 
conforms  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's designation  imder  the  defini- 
tion "labor  surplus  area. "  (C)  Eligible 
criteria  are  as  follows,  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  national  average  unem- 
ployment rate  over  the  last  12  months. 
That  figure  is  9.7  percent. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  my  amend- 
ment targets  to  pockets  of  poverty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  just  take  15  seconds  of  that  1 
minute  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for 
his  leadership  not  only  to  the  substi- 
tute but  particulary  his  leadership  in 
both  areas  of  trying  to  talk  about  tar- 
geting. 
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The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  CouGHLiHi  and  others  on  the  Re- 
publican side  I  think  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  reminding  us  we  ought 
not  to  simply  take  $4.6  billion  and 
send  it  out  across  the  Nation  to  every 
community,  but  in  fact  we  ought  to 
target  a  portion  of  those  funds  to  the 
areas  in  greatest  need. 

Let  me  conclude  by  Just  pointing  out 
that  the  eligibility  criteria  suggest 
that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  national 
average  is  covered  under  the  bill;  pres- 
ently that  would  be  about  9.7  percent 
over  the  last  12  months;  90  percent  of 
that  figure  is  8.7  percent.  So,  all  of  the 
communities  above  that  would  get  top 
priority  or  75  percent  of  the  funding. 
Communities  below  that  would  get  25 
percent. 

I  should  point  out  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  that  exempted  programs 
like  humanitarian  relief  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  amendment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  targeting 
amendment. 

Let  me  clearly  explain  the  Edgar 
amendment. 

My  amendment  to  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation,  H.R. 
1718,  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  contains  funding  for  45 
programs,  totaling  $4.6  biUlon.  While 
the  report  language  does  contain  spe- 
cific projects  and  locations  for  some  of 
the  bill's  provisions,  an  area's  level  of 
economic  distress  was  not  used  as  an 
indicator  in  the  selection  process.  As  a 
result,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
discretionary  funds  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  bill  will  go  to  those  people 
and  places  suffering  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic hardship. 

My  amendment  requires  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  each  program  In- 


cluded in  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee bill  be  spent  in  areas  where  unem- 
ployment is  most  severe.  Exempted 
from  this  amendment  are  the  himuni- 
tarian  aid  programs  and  programs 
that  distribute  funds  on  the  basis  of  a 
formula.  As  a  result,  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment would  affect  approximately  52.7 
percent  or  $2.45  billion  of  the  $4.6  bU- 
lion  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, an  area  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  for  the  75-pereent  share  if 
it  met  one  of  the  following  criteria: 

It  had  an  average  unemployment 
rate  over  the  past  year  no  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  national  unemployment 
rate  during  the  same  period;  or 

It  was  designated  a  labor  siuplus 
ftTCft*  or 

It  met  the  criteria  necessary  to  be  el- 
igible for  funds  under  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  (UDAG)  pro- 
gram; or 

It  met  the  criteria  necessary  to  be 
considered  a  pocket  of  poverty  under 
the  UDAG  program. 

The  amendment  is  purposely  flexi- 
ble in  defining  eligible  areas  to  insure 
that  the  needs  of  the  most  economical- 
ly distressed  communities— urban  and 
rural,  large  and  small— au-e  met  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  under  this 
amendment. 

Finally,  passage  of  my  amendment 
would  correct  a  serious  flaw'  with  the 
emergency  jobs  bill  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  fail- 
ure to  require  that  the  funds  under 
this  bill  be  targeted  to  those  areas  of 
highest  unemployment  seriously  un- 
dermines the  intent  of  the  bill  and 
brings  into  question  the  ability  of  this 
bill  to  meet  the  goals  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  those  people  and  areas  in 
greatest  need. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  one  other 
thing  I  want  to  emphasize  in  our  sub- 
stitute bill  for  job  creation;  it  is  that 
we  add  $30  million  over  and  above  the 
chairman's  bill  to  immediately  fund 
part  of  the  emergency  math  and  sci- 
ence bill  that  passed  this  House  only 
yesterday;  $30  million  to  fund  scholar- 
ships to  encourage  the  training  of 
math  and  science  teachers.  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  where  we  have 
proposition  2V4,  there  are  3,000  teach- 
ers that  are  imemployed,  and  this  $30 
million  will  help  retrain  those  teach- 
ers. We  have  one  college  already, 
Westfield  State  College,  which  has  al- 
ready started  a  9-month  program  of 
retraining  teachers  so  they  can  get 
back  into  the  classroom,  to  teach  math 
and  science.  This  bill  provides  $30  mil- 
lion for  that  purpose.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  morning  the  rains  and  heavy  wind 
endanger  many  citizens  and  homes  in 
my  home  State  of  California.  Evacu- 


ations, emergency  relief  measures, 
pulling  together  is  the  order  of  the 
day  for  those  weathering  the  storm. 

This  morning  we  in  this  Congress 
threaten  a  fiscal  flood  of  equal  propor- 
tions, but  that  one  that  wiU  threaten 
the  entire  economy.  H.R.  1718,  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  is  nothing  less  than  cloud 
seeding  in  an  economy  that  is  awash 
in  high  real  interest  rates.  And  yet  we 
hear  this  morning  that  the  index  of 
leading  economic  indicators  shot  up 
3.6  percent  in  January,  the  largest  in- 
crease since  1950. 

Let  me  be  clear:  I  object  to  the  $4.8 
bUlion  side  of  this  bill,  the  one  that 
provides  such  things  as:  $75  million  for 
new  cars  for  the  Federal  Government; 
States  to  maintain  welfare  spending  if 
they  want  to  get  any  additional  title 
XX  money;  and  funds  for  fish  hatch- 
ery rehabilitation. 

This  is  a  cynical  bill.  It  hides  behind 
the  unfortunate  lines  of  the  unem- 
ployed. It  puts  its  arm  around  the  un- 
employed and  then  reaches  deep  into 
their  pockets  to  fund  yet  another  pork 
barrel  project,  when  some  of  those 
families  have  not  seen  that  kind  of 
meat  on  their  teble.  It  seeks  to  provide 
funds  to  weatherize  homes  with  a  bill 
that  can  only  raise  interest  rates  for 
those  who  want  to  buy  their  first 
home. 

Let  us  stop  and  consider  where  the 
$4.6  bUlion  Is  going  to  come  from.  Not 
from  taxes.  We  are  running  a  deficit. 
Not  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Again, 
we  are  running  a  huge  deficit.  There  is 
only  one  other  mattress  the  Congress 
can  look  under  for  funding  this  pro- 
gram: The  private  sector  captial  mar- 
kets. It  is  the  mattress  which  supports 
our  economy  and  which  has  become 
terribly  shredded  in  recent  years  from 
the  excessive  weight  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  deficits.  Indeed,  Dr.  Irwin 
Kellner,  senior  vice  president  and 
economist  for  the  Manufacturers  Han- 
over has  estimated  that  total  Federal 
borrowing  in  1983  may  consume  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  net  national 
savings  in  this  country.  We  are  literal- 
ly draining  the  pool  of  savings  in  this 
country  that  will  provide  for  more 
jobs,  more  affordable  homes,  and  an 
expanding  economy,  a  bigger  pie. 

The  economy  needs  bucks,  not  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  essential  ingredient 
for  Job  creation  is  capital.  This  is  the 
very  same  capital  which  the  lack 
thereof  has  so  far  inhibited  such 
growth.  And  the  shortfall  is  driven  by 
two  forces:  Inflation  in  times  past 
which  has  resulted  in  diminished 
buying  power  and  savings  rates,  and 
Federal  spending  which  has  consumed 
as  much  as  90  percent  of  our  net  na- 
tional savings.  What  we  are  faced  with 
as  a  consequence  of  inflation  and  the 
crowding  out  of  investment  captial  Is  a 
deteriorating  industrial  base.  Hence 
high  unemployment.  A  so-called  Jobs 
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programs  are  not  only  too 
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the  future  with  the  false  promise  of    

another  Jobs  bill.  cgmty 

•  Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    

shall  vote  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  1718, 
the  emergency  appropriations  bill  for 
1983,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also    ^ 
vote  for  it.  pgiNi 

My  major  concern  is  not  what  the 
bill  proposes  to  do  by  the  way  of  creat- 
ing jobs,  but  what  it  fails  to  do— and 
this  Congress  should  be  doing.  Overall  unemployment  of  Kentucky 

Some  are  saying  that,  taken  in  toto,    is  11  percent, 
the  bill  will  create  fewer  than  90,000       As  you   can  see  from   the  county 
jobs.  While  this  is  about  90  million    breakdown,    unemployment    is   much 
jobs  too  few.  it  Is  90,000  jobs  and  de-    more  severe  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
serves  every  Member's  support.  sional  District— which  leads  me  again 

Some  analysts  of  the  legislation  are  to  the  concerns  that  I  have  about  the 
saying  that  the  projects  funded  are  passage  of  this  legislation, 
not  targeted  to  the  areas  of  most  criti-  I  hope  that  my  colleagues— and 
cal  need— to  those  areas  where  the  un-  indeed  the  Congress— in  enacting  this 
employment  is  the  highest  and  where  into  law— and  I  believe  that  it  will  cer- 
people  are  desperately  looking  to  their  talnly  be  enacted— will  not  then  de- 
Government  for  assistance.  clare   a   victory   over   unemployment 

This  may  be  true,  but  operating  and  an  end  to  our  legislative  efforts  to 
under  the  restraints  that  this  Is  an  ap-  solve  the  serious  economic  problems 
propriations  bill,  utilizing  to  the  fuU-  confronting  the  Nation, 
est  extent  possible  authorizations  for  This  in  only  a  begirming  and  only  a 
public  works  where  they  exist,  it  does  bare  beginning  at  that, 
call  for  the  construction  of  much-  In  one  instance,  the  legislation  could 
needed  public  works.  have  been  easily  made  stronger  and 

I  am  very  hopeful  that—  could    have    justifiably    been    made 

The  $200  million  provided  to  the  stronger.  This  occurs  in  the  last  para- 
Economic  Development  Administra-  graph  of  section  101  containing  the 
tion;  congressional    findings.    Here    it    is 

The  $200  million  provided  the  Farm-    stated: 
ers    Home    Administration    for   water       it  is  essential  that  interest  rates,  which 
and  sewer  grants;  have  been  reduced  following  a  General  Ac- 

The  $150  million  to  the  Department  counting  Office  Investigation  of  the  Federal 
of  Energy  for  low-income  weatheriza-  Reserve  System  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
Hrtn^onrt  mittee,  continue  at  present  or  lower  rates 

uon.  ana  .  .    .    ,        j for  Industrial  and  agricultural  recovery. 

The  funds  provided  for  day  care,       „     ^^         *     *\v,  *  ^v..      *  »  * 

Head  Start,  and  the  food  and  nutrition  To  the  extent  that  this  statement 
program  will  make  meaningful  impact  may  be  construed  to  indicate  congres- 
on  the  suffering  of  the  people  of  east-  f ional  tolerance  of  the  present  level  of 
em  Kentucky  who  are  facing  hard-  interest  rates  we  should  immediately 
ships  and  unemployment  equal  to  feP"'*i*^«  \^^}  "°.K°"iZ°  *V V 
th(»e  that  confronted  us  in  the  thir-  that  it  is  telling  the  Federal  Reserve 
^^jgg  System   to   get   interest   rates  lower. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask  then  we  should  applaud  it. 
that  there  be  inserted  the  unemploy-  .  O"  this  point  Congr^  has  only 
ment  figures  for  the  counties  of  the  ^^  '^°„"""^'  *^.  ^?K,}^^^ 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Thu™*'  ^^.J^V^'P^^'J!^^^^^  ?" 
Kentucky  for  the  most  recent  month  February  1,  1983,  before  the  Commit- 
that  these  data  are  available.  tee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  legally  inde- 
pendent of  the  President,  but  it  is  not  legal- 
ly independent  of  the  Congress.  Congress 
has  just  never  exercised  its  inherent  powers. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  shortly  Xx 
giving  Congress  its  money  supply  targets  for 
the  year.  Congress  can  Insist  on  real  Interest 
rate  targets  and.  If  necessary,  use  its  legal 
powers  to  lower  short-term  real  Interest 
rates  If  the  Fed  targets  are  too  high.  If  Con- 
gress doesn't  exercise  Its  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, it  has  no  one  but  Itself  to  blame 
for  a  sinking  economy. 

We  cannot  begin  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  cyclical  unemployment  until 
interest  rates  are  much  much  lower. 

They  are  breaking  the  back  of  the 
small  businessman. 

They  are  breaking  the  back  of  the 
farmer. 
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They  are  destroying  the  small  coal 
truck  operator. 
The  small  coal  companies. 
And,  if  present  high  interest  rates 
are  maintained,  we  are  simply  writing 
these  people  out  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  take  a  big 
step  forward  in  eliminating  the  causes 
of  cyclical  unemployment  by  bringing 
interest  rates  down  to  a  rational  level. 
It  will  take  far  more  imaginative  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  causes  of  structural 
unemplojnnent. 

As  Dr.  Gar  Alperovitz,  codirector  of 
the  Center  for  Economic  Alternatives, 
put  it  before  the  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 3  this  year: 

What  they  Involve  and  what  they  require, 
I  think,  are  pretty  self-evident.  First,  there 
needs  to  be  a  very  massive  retraining  pro- 
gram. Secondly,  we  need  a  program  for 
short-term  jobs  In  areas  that  can  be  fast 
start-up  and  low  skilled.  Third,  we  need  to 
bring  on  stream  those  longer-term  invest- 
ments from  housing,  roads,  ports,  baclc  to 
energy  conservation.  Fourthly,  larger  public 
investment  to  support  some  of  our  basic 
and/or  high  technology  industries. 

But  I  do  want  to  stress  that  it  must  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  strategy,  not  just  a 
little  one-dab  program,  something  that 
could  actually  promise  to  deliver  the  goods 
and  get  the  economy  back  Into  motion. 

The  pace  of  technological  change  is 
such  that  Jobs  are  being  eliminated 
daily  but  at  the  same  time  the  evi- 
dence is  that  new  jobs  are  emerging. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  preparation  for  submission  of 
its  March  report  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  conducted  8  days  of 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  imderlying 
causes  of  unemployment.  It  has  heard 
the  testimony  of  economists,  educa- 
tors, administrators,  and  representa- 
tives of  management  and  labor  with 
special  knowledge  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics, coinmerce,  training,  and  em- 
plo37ment. 

Taking  into  account  those  working 
only  part  time,  those  who  have  given 
up  the  search  of  employment  and 
have  dropped  from  the  job  market,  as 
many  as  20  million  Americans  are  car- 
rying the  brunt  of  the  worst  economic 
depression  since  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  thirties. 

The  sharp  cuts  in  domestic  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  have  re- 
sulted in  disappearing  opportimities 
for  education,  training,  and  retraining 
which  are  essential  paths  for  millions 
of  Americans  to  reach  employment. 

Almost  as  rapidly  a  jobs  change  due 
to  technological  change  or  relocation, 
it  is  expected  that  new  employment 
opportunities  should  emerge.  To  ad- 
dress these  structural  changes  in  our 
job  picture,  it  is  essential  that  training 
programs  exist  with  full  opportunity 
for  participation.  Training  as  used  in 
this  sense  must  equip  the  very  yoimg 
entering  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary grades  with  a  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  math,  language,  and  science 


that  will  prepare  them  to  enter  a  tech- 
nologically advancing  society. 

We  took  a  step  forward  yesterday  in 
the  House  by  passing  H.R.  1310,  the 
math  and  science  education  bill.  This 
legislation  will  assist  in  preparing  stu- 
dents at  every  level  of  education  to  be 
better  prepared  for  the  emerging  Jobs 
of  the  future. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  retraining  and  education 
programs  for  unemployed  adults  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  reenter  the 
market.* 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse 
in  support  of  H.R.  1718,  the  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  At  last,  we  aU  seem  to 
agree  that  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis 
situation  in  this  coimtry.  Unemploy- 
ment has  risen  to  double  digits— in 
human  terms  that  means  that  over  12 
million  people  are  without  Jobs. 
Countless  others  are  so  discouraged 
they  have  stopped  looking.  Our  pro- 
ductive plant  capacity  has  reached  a 
postwar  low.  Businesses  are  filing  for 
bankruptcy  at  an  incredible  pace,  and 
thousands  of  our  people  are  without 
the  most  basic  necessities  of  life. 

We  recognized  the  need  for  some 
action  on  a  national  level  last  year 
when  we  passed  a  $5.4  billion  Jobs 
package  as  part  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. Unfortunately,  the  President 
had  not  yet  grasped  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  or  did  not  want  to  admit 
it,  and  threatened  a  veto  of  the  meas- 
ure. We  were  forced  to  withdraw  the 
jobs  portion  of  the  bill,  but  we  now 
have  to  take  some  action  soon.  Fortu- 
nately, the  administration  has  finally 
begim  to  comprehend  the  desperate 
straits  of  thousands  of  Americans. 
Frankly,  having  been  inundated  with 
discouraging  facts  and  figures  for  the 
past  couple  of  years.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  have  faUed  to  grasp  the 
urgency  of  the  situation. 

Can  we  even  begin  to  imagine  the 
depth  of  frustration  felt  by  the  jobless 
and  their  families?  According  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  a 
series  of  studies  underway  since  1977 
have  foimd  that  declines  in  the  work 
force  are  significantly  related  to  re- 
ported child  abuse.  Other  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  increases  in  unem- 
ployment are  usually  followed  by  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  suicide  and 
other  health  problems.  These  findings 
are  being  confirmed  by  figures  re- 
leased from  sources  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  are  currently  studying  the  ef- 
fects of  this  recession.  It  is  certainly 
not  difficult  to  figure  out  how  a  loss  of 
income  and  self-esteem,  coupled  with 
related  events,  can  lead  to  violence,  al- 
coholism, drug  abuse,  and  a  host  of 
other  physical  and  mental  problems. 
These  problems  will  exist  even  after 
our  economy  begins  to  recover,  and  at 
a  terrible  price  to  society.  Without 
question,  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  act  now. 


The  emergency  Jobs  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  not  be  a  panacea 
for  all  our  Ills,  but  it  wUl  at  least  be  a 
start.  We  will  be  putting  up  to  600.000 
Americans  back  to  work,  in  one  way  or 
another,  if  we  pass  this  measure.  I 
don't  view  these  as  make-work  Jobs 
either,  but  rather  as  productive  Jobs 
that  will  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
oiu-  Nation,  both  now  and  for  the 
future.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  how  we 
would  be  spending  the  $4.6  bUlion  this 
bUl  would  allocate  for  jobs  creation 
and  humanitarian  aid: 

The  sum  of  $1.6  billion  for  Federal 
construction  and  repair  projects.  As 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Service,  Treas- 
ury, and  General  Government,  I  am 
especially  gratified  that  we  have  allo- 
cated $125  million  to  GSA  for  projects 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  the  people 
who  will  get  the  jobs.  We  were  even 
able  to  provide  a  boost  to  the  belea- 
guered auto  industry  by  appropriating 
$75  million  for  the  purchase  of  motor 
vehicles  to  replace  those  that  are  old 
and  fuel-lnefflclent.  We  estimate  that 
this  will  cause  the  creation  of  1,500 
auto  and  auto-related  Jobs. 

The  sum  of  $720  million  for  flood 
prevention  and  control  and  water  re- 
source projects. 

The  sum  of  $110  million  for  mass 
transit  projects. 

The  sum  of  $1.25  billion  for  commu- 
nity development  block  grants.  This  Is 
especially  Important  to  communities 
such  as  my  own  district  of  Los  Ange- 
les, which  has  had  to  let  many  Impor- 
tant projects  lapse  due  to  severe 
budget  constraints. 

The  sum  of  $400  million  for  econom- 
ic and  business  development,  including 
$200  million  for  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses for  plant  and  capital  expansion 
and  improvement  and  inventory  en- 
hancement. This  has  to  be  gratifying 
to  anyone  who  has  seen  recent  figures 
on  the  rate  of  small  business  failures. 
The  siun  of  $839  million  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  development,  includ- 
ing funds  for  Indian  homes  and  com- 
munities. 

The  sum  of  $1  million  for  assistance 
to  businesses  and  homeowners  to  help 
them  meet  their  financing  and  mort- 
gage obligations. 

The  sum  of  $240  million  for  natural 
resource  enchancement,  preservation 
and  improvement  projects.  These 
funds,  while  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
might  help  undo  some  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's callous,  unfeeling,  and  often 
dangerous  attitude  toward  our  public 
lands,  our  wildlife,  and  our  resources. 

The  sum  of  $232.4  million  for  em- 
ployment and  training  programs,  in- 
cluding $75  million  for  retraining.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  focus  much  more  of  our  employ- 
ment and  training  efforts  In  this  direc- 
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tkm.  Teehnol  >glc«l  changes  and  ad- 
vancea  are  sw  seping  this  Nation,  and 
our  work  forc»  must  be  prepared  for 
than.  At  least  we  are  begtaming  to  rec- 
ocnte  this  fict  and  are  starting  to 
deal  with  it. 

Also  include  I  is  $25  million  for  part- 
time  communJ  .y  service  Jobs  for  older 
Americans.  Aa  chairman  of  the  Aging 
Committee.  1 1  aust  applaud  the  recog- 
nition of  the  valuable  contributions 
older  workers  i  oake  to  our  society. 

The  sum  of  $425  million  for  social 
services.  We  irill  be  providing  funds 
for  programs  ive  urgently  need  right 
now,  including  those  dealing  with  alco- 
hol, drugs,  mmtal  health,  and  child 
abuse.  A  large  portion  of  these  fimd^ 
wiU  be  targete  I  to  the  areas  of  highest 
unemploymeni ,  and  therefore  greatest 
need. 

The  sum  of  $225  million  for  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  for  the  needy. 

The  sum  of  (5  billion  for  the  unem- 
ployment comi  lensation  trust  funds. 

While  it  is  ti  ue  that  the  targeting  of 
specific  projec  s  is  not  always  perfect, 
it  can  truthful  ly  be  said  that  the  vast 
majority  of  th<  fimds  contained  in  this 
measure  will  g  o  to  worthwhile,  neces- 
sary projects.  Most  of  the  activities 
wiU  fill  an  imrartant  void  in  existing 
funding  prio]  ities.  while  providing 
thousands  of  .  Dbs  in  the  very  occupa- 
tions that  ha  e  been  hardest  hit  by 
the  recession. 

I  urge  the  pi  issage  of  H.R.  1718.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  desperate  situation 
in  which  so  mi  my  Americans  are  find- 
ing themselves  We  must  get  this  coun- 
try back  to  wo  k— there  will  be  no  eco- 
nomic recovery  until  this  is  accom- 
plished. Our  sdciety  will  be  feeling  the 
effects  of  this :  >ecession  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  We  e  lust  do  what  we  can  to 
minimize  the  mpact.  It  is  past  time 
for  action.* 

•  Mr.  HEFTE  a  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  ir  support  of  H.R.  1718, 
the  first  step  ii  i  this  Congress  resumed 
battle  against  ^he  recession  and  its  re- 
sulting unemp  oyment  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairm  ui,  this  measure  does 
not  please  any  of  us  completely,  yet  it 
is  a  program  rhich  I  believe  permits 
us  to  get  the  t  eginnings  of  aid  quickly 
to  many  of  th  Me  who  need  it  desper- 
ately. 

Hawaii's  Jobl  ess  banks  are  filled  with 
those  who  hav  s  remained  without  em- 
ployment for  (xtremely  lengthy  peri- 
ods. Seventy  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed have  rimained  so  for  5  weeks 
or  longer,  a  fv  U  30  percent  have  been 
Jobless  14  wee  u  or  more.  Those  who 
are  suffering  i  b  a  result  of  Honolulu's 
aQlng  construi  tion  industry  will  cer- 
tainly benefit  from  the  infusion  of 
community  development  block  grant 
(CDBO)  and  o  bher  construction  funds 
provided  by  th  s  legislation. 

I  am.  how4  ver,  deeply  concerned 
that  the  meaj  ure  before  us  wiU  not 
adequately  aiq  the  rest  of  our  long- 
term  unemployed.  A  more  direct  and 


substantial  means  of  providing  Jobs 
must  be  produced  to  assist  these  struc- 
turally unemployed  in  Hawaii  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  swiftly  adopt  H.R. 
1718,  but  Just  as  swiftly  develop  fur- 
ther legislation  with  far  greater  Job- 
creation  value.* 

•  Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1718  providing  $4.6 
biUion  in  emergency  expenditures  to 
create  new  Jobs  and  to  urge  its  approv- 
al by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
cites  a  13.6  unemployment  rate  in  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  some 
sections  of  my  congressional  district  it 
is  nearly  double  that  figure.  And  for 
those  of  us  who  have  wished  prosperi- 
ty and  those  of  us  who  have  supported 
policies  we  thought  would  speed  that 
prosperity  these  are  cold  and  grim  and 
disappointing  statistics.  For  in  them- 
selves they  contain  those  who  have 
given  up  the  hope  for  work  and  those 
who  are  now  saying  "I'll  do  anything 
for  a  job."  They  do  not  speak  to  those 
just  entering  the  Job  market  fearing 
their  skills  will  have  no  place  to  be  put 
to  the  test. 

We  agreed  to  meet  those  needs  and  I 
believe  today  this  bill  takes  a  positive 
step  in  that  direction.  I  Itnow  there 
will  be  members  and  critics  who  will 
deride  this  bill  as  another  make-work 
biU.  In  these  days  of  high  unemploy- 
ment the  term  make-work  carries  less 
of  a  stigma  than  in  times  of  prosperi- 
ty. We  have  to  make  work  and  we  have 
to  make  more  work  than  is  even 
dreamed  of  in  this  bill  if  our  Nation  is 
to  prosper. 

Before  the  Members  of  this  House 
raise  the  roof  over  the  issue  of  make 
work  jobs,  let  me  ask  you  to  take  a 
look  at  the  $5  billion  you  are  about  to 
appropriate  to  keep  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund  solvent  and 
keep  benefits  flowing  to  the  unem- 
ployed. Ask  yourselves  whether  or  not 
we  should  put  those  people  to  work  or 
whether  we  ought  to  meet  here  again 
in  6  months  and  vote  for  another  mul- 
tibillion-dollar  replenishment. 

My  friends,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  segments  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations. We  provided  funds  for  ac- 
tivities with  a  quick  payout.  We 
funded  programs  that  were  already  in 
place  and  ready  to  go.  and  we  funded 
programs  where  we  knew  that  there 
were  a  meaningful  number  of  Jobs  cre- 
ated for  the  money  spent. 

We  added  fimds  for  the  successful 
weatherization  program.  This  program 
not  only  helps  save  energy  it  puts 
roughly  50  people  to  work  full  time  in 
a  construction  program  for  every  mil- 
lion dollars  we  spend.  We  added  $50 
million  for  cyclic  mtdntenance  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  relying  heavily 
on  the  administration's  priority  needs 
and  committing  money  now  for  this 


work  in  time  for  the  spring  construc- 
tion season.  Likewise  we  added  an- 
other $45  million  for  maintenance  and 
construction  needs  of  the  national 
forest  system,  another  $40  million  for 
badly  needed  Indian  health  construc- 
tion and  $25  million  for  cyclic  mainte- 
nance at  the  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife 
refuges  and  hatcheries. 

This  bill  also  contains  significant 
outlays  of  money  for  our  existing  com- 
munity development  block  grant  pro- 
gram, urban  action  grant  program  and 
to  the  programs  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  think  of  no  quicker  way  to 
get  jobs,  especially  construction  Jobs, 
underway  on  vital  public  improve- 
ments than  to  expand  the  community 
development  program.  To  those  who 
believe  as  I  do  that  the  Federal  dollar 
is  a  carrot  on  the  stick  that  builds  pri- 
vate investments  into  public  expendi- 
tiu-es  let  me  suggest  that  the  urban 
action  grant  program  and  the  econom- 
ic development  grant  program  lever- 
age private  dollars  from  a  tight  econo- 
my that  otherwise  might  not  be  invest- 
ed. These  programs  have  proven  track 
records  of  generating  as  much  as  five 
and  six  private  dollars  for  every  one 
Federal  dollar  invested  in  the  creation 
of  n^w  jobs. 

Mr v>  Chairman,  the  most  optimistic 
among  us  must  concede  that  at  most 
we  may  be  creating  300,000  jobs.  The 
most  pessimistic  among  us  may  say 
that  is  not  enough.  Both  are  right. 
But  I  will  vote  for  this  bill  rather  than 
sit  idly  by  and  wait  for  our  appropria- 
tions committee  to  come  forth  with 
the  next  installment  in  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  unemplojmient  compensa- 
tion fluid. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect.  It  contains 
no  new  ideas  on  job  creation.  It  relies 
mostly  on  existing  programs.  It  re- 
quires few  if  any  new  structures.  I 
intend  to  support  it  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  investment  we  make  here 
today  will  create  new  jobs  tomorrow.* 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  Wednesday,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Employment  Security  Divi- 
sion in  Arkansas  notified  me  that  as  of 
this  Friday,  March  4.  due  to  insuffi- 
cient fimds  they  would  be  forced  to 
resort  to  mailing  lOU's  to  over  70,000 
unemployed  citizens.  Fortunately; 
however,  information  was  received 
today  advising  that  $8,030,461  has 
been  allocated,  to  Arkansas  in  addition 
to  the  $6,524,000  which  was  provided 
earlier.  This  total  of  $14,554,461  will 
now  be  sufficient  to  provide  funds 
through  March  15.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  think  that  unemployment 
checlcs  would  not  have  been  issued  had 
this  not  occurred.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  at  least  29  States  were  simi- 
larly situated. 

The  $5  billion  for  advances  to  the 
unemployment  trust  fund  contained  in 
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this  bill  is  indeed  an  emergency  sup- 
plemental in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  These  moneys  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  fulfill  a  fundamental  responsi- 
bility to  the  unemployed  people  of 
this  Nation  and  their  families.  It 
would  be  a  cruel  paradox  if  this  body 
fails  to  act  swiftly  in  securing  these 
funds  and  averting  this  crisis.  Con- 
gress must  not  show  such  insensitivity 
to  the  complicated  and  difficult  plight 
of  the  unemployed  worker. 

Amidst  the  many  provisions  that 
have  been  tacked  on  to  this  appropria- 
tion measure,  it  is  important  that 
Members  be  alerted  to  the  critical 
nature  of  this  $5  billion  for  urgently 
needed  advances  to  the  Federal  and 
extended  unemployment  accounts.  I 
deeply  regret  that  this  important  issue 
has  not  been  considered  promptly  on 
its  own  merits  rather  than  being 
buried  under  other  extraneous  con- 
cerns. 

Hopefully  my  colleagues  will  ap- 
prove this  much  needed  expenditure 
today  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  this 
situation  agsdn  on  March  15.« 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  considering  an  emergency  jobs 
bill  that  will  hold  out  hope  to  millions 
of  unemployed  people  across  the  coun- 
try, and  will  offer  help  to  some.  For 
Democrats,  it  is  a  victory  in  that  the 
President  has  finally  faced  reality  and 
admitted  that  something  must  be  done 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  worst  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression.  Contrary  to  his 
past  statements,  Mr.  Reagan  has  come 
to  realize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  our  country's  economy.  In  fact, 
during  a  time  such  as  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy is  crucial. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  legislation 
we  are  discussing  today  will  create 
600,000  jobs  and  will  not  add  to  the 
budget  deficit.  While  this  is  commend- 
able, it  will  scarcely  make  a  dent  as  far 
as  the  10  million  and  more  unem- 
ployed are  concerned.  Much  more  is 
needed  to  correct  the  damage  done 
during  the  past  2  years.  The  best  way 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  is  to  reor- 
der Government  spending  in  a  more 
rational  manner,  and  create  jobs  that 
will  take  people  off  the  unemployment 
rolls  and  turn  them  into  productive 
taxpayers  and  consumers. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
say  they  are  committed  to  a  second 
jobs  bill  that  will  go  further  than  this 
one.  I,  for  one,  am  disappointed  in  the 
decision  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  bill. 
One  of  our  major  concerns  should  be 
'to  reduce  the  startup  time  necessary 
to  get  projects  going  so  that  those  who 
need  help  receive  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. This  problem  has  plagued  previ- 
ous public  works  programs,  and  delay- 
ing action  by  waiting  for  Congress  to 
pass  yet  another  bill  will  mean  that 


those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
economic  hard  times  must  wait  even 
longer  for  relief. 

Under  this  biU,  an  extra  $4.6  billion 
is  provided  for  fiscal  year  1983  pro- 
grams to  create  Jobs  in  repair  and  re- 
habilitation of  public  facilities,  re- 
source conservation  projects,  park  im- 
provement and  maintenance,  and 
urban  and  nutd  development  pro- 
grams. Humanitarian  aid  is  also  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  emergency  food 
and  shelter  services.  Major  funding 
areas  include:  $1.25  billion  for  commu- 
nity development  block  grants,  to  be 
divided  on  a  70  percent  urban.  30  per- 
cent rural  basis;  $720  million  for  Fed- 
eral land  and  water  projects;  $225  mil- 
lion for  food  and  shelter  distribution, 
including  $100  million  for  the  women, 
infants,  and  children  program  (WIC); 
and  $207.4  million  for  Job  Corps, 
summer  youth  employment,  and  dis- 
placed worker  training  under  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

The  measure  also  provides  $5  billion 
to  the  Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation trust  funds. 

Unfortunately,  another  problem 
common  to  past  jobs  bills  is  present  in 
this  one;  that  is,  the  inclusion  of  "pork 
barrel"  programs.  These  programs 
generally  benefit  a  very  limited  group, 
and  are  of  questionable  value  in  terms 
of  creating  Jobs  where  they  are  most 
needed.  For  example,  over  one-half 
billion  dollars  are  provided  for  water 
projects  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Much  of  this  funding 
cannot  be  effectively  spent  during  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  more 
jobs  per  dollar  could  be  produced  by 
putting  the  money  in  other  areas. 
Even  worse,  by  not  specifying  which 
water  projects  are  to  be  funded,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  money  will 
not  be  spent  on  costly  boondoggles 
such  as  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway, the  O'Neil  unit,  and  other  im- 
practical ventures.  Previous  public 
worits/public  service  programs  devel- 
oped a  bad  reputation  in  the  minds  of 
many  due  to  a  lack  of  quality  control 
and  safeguards  to  assure  that  money 
was  spent  in  the  best  possible  way.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  next  jobs  bill  we 
consider  here  in  Congress  will  be  more 
stringent  in  targeting  its  funds. 

Unemployment  places  a  tremendous 
strain  on  our  country.  Its  effects  are 
felt  from  the  comer  store  to  the  sol- 
vency of  the  social  security  system. 
For  many,  unemployment  means 
homelessness,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
families.  Recession  is  not  just  numbers 
on  a  chart;  it  is  broken  lives,  pain,  and 
suffering.  I  have  talked  with  people  in 
my  home  State  who  have  told  me  of 
their  sense  of  hopelessness,  and  their 
willingness  to  do  anything  to  get  a  Job. 
I  have  received  letters  from  some  who 
speak  of  heart  attacks  and  even  death 
in  the  family  due  to  the  pressure 
caused  by  economic  hardship.  In  1980, 


Iowa's  average  unemployment  rate 
was  5.7  percent.  In  Janiuur  1983,  the 
average  had  risen  to  10.9  percent.  De- 
linquency payments  on  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  doubled  between 
1981  and  1982. 

Even  if  every  available  Job  were 
filled  tomorrow,  we  would  achieve 
only  a  slight  reduction  in  the  unem- 
ployment count.  With  the  national  un- 
employment rate  at  10.4  percent,  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  most 
likely  exceeds  the  number  of  vacant 
jobs  by  about  a  factor  of  10.  Thus,  the 
current  situation  cannot  be  blamed  on 
the  unemployed  lacking  interest  in 
work.  Even  training,  though  neces- 
sary, is  not  the  answer.  The  economy 
is  simply  not  generating  enough  Jobs 
to  go  around. 

Although  inflation  has  dropped  sig- 
nificantly during  the  past  2  years,  I  do 
not  believe  the  country  is  better  off.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  sound  economic 
policy  would  have  created  the  circum- 
stances we  are  in  today.  I  believe  the 
past  2  years  prove  that  it  is  wrong  to 
look  at  the  economy  simply  in  terms 
of  nimibers,  indicators,  and  statistics. 
People  make  up  the  economy.  If  eco- 
nomic policy  ignores  the  human 
aspect,  as  I  believe  it  has  during  the 
past  2  years,  our  economy  will  not 
worit. 

This  emergency  Jobs  bill  should  be 
passed,  but  our  larger  effort  here  in 
Congress  must  be  to  formulate  an  in- 
tegrated economic  policy  that  wiD 
create  jobs  by  getting  the  economy 
moving  again.* 

•  ISx.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Chairman,  at  long 
last— after  we  see  11  million  of  our 
fellow  citizens  endure  the  indignity  of 
unemployment— at  long  last  after  we 
see  men  and  women  reduced  to  the  in-  , 
digity  of  homelessness— at  long  last 
when  soup  kitchens-^the  syml>ol  of  de- 
spair from  another  era— begin  sprout- 
ing up  in  the  neighborhoods  of  our 
Nation— are  we  finally  able  to  emerge 
with  a  bipartisan  response— and  that  is 
the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  1718. 

This  bill  is  appropriately  titled,  "the 
jobs  bill."  although  it  does  provide  a 
great  deal  more.  However,  it  is  proper 
to  give  it  this  designation  because  its 
emphasis  is  on  tackling  the  unemploy- 
ment problem— the  only  way  we  can- 
by  providing  funds  to  put  people  back 
to  work.  Unemployment  has  become  a 
gaping  national  wound  which  is  infect- 
ing our  national,  economy— and  our 
sense  of  national  pride.  Last  October, 
unemployment  broke  through  the  10- 
percent  barrier— something  people 
always  feared  but  never  felt  would  ac- 
tually happen.  A  closer  examination  of 
the  unemployment  problem  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee makes  for  an  even  more  graphic 
situation. 

Unemployment  among  black  work- 
ers has  Jumped  to  20.8  percent: 
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There  are  few  Federal  programs  which 
have  been  more  successful  over  time 
than  title  V.  Today  some  54.200  low- 
income  elderly  are  employed  in  a  vari- 
ety of  public  service  jobs  in  the  com- 
munities and  more  than  one-half  of 
them  are  working  with  other  seniors. 
Last  year— Congress  overwhelmingly 
reaffirmed  its  support  for  title  V  when 
it  voted  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  which  had  restored  $277 
million  in  funds  for  this  program.  Ear- 
lier the  fiscal  year  1983  administration 
budget  had  proposed  eliminating  sepa- 
rate fimding  for  the  program.  Howev- 
er, the  Congressional  Record  is  com- 
plete with  supportive  statements  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  for  title  V— as  an  em- 
ployment program  that  works.  The  ad- 
ditional $25  million  proposed  as  part 
of  this  bill  should  provide  an  addition- 
al 4,900  jobs  for  low-income  elderly 
and  will  allow  this  program  to  have 
some  needed  expansion. 

I  might  note  for  the  record  my  con- 
tinued concern  about  the  revision 
made  in  the  way  title  V  fimds  are  dis- 
tributed and  would  hope  that  by  the 
time  we  reach  the  fiscal  year  1984  ap- 
propriations for  this  program,  we 
could  return  to  the  original  formula  of 
76  percent  national  contractors  and  24 
percent  State  and  area  agencies. 

I  believe  that  the  job-creating  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation  are  going  to 
help  restore  people's  faith  in  the  fact 
that  government  does  have  a  role  to 
play  in  alleviating  the  problems  of  im- 
employment.  It  is  ludicrous  to  expect 
the  private  sector  to  assume  all  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  employment  of 
individuals  especially  without  special 
incentives  to  do  so.  If  we  are  serious 
about  reducing  unemployment  we 
need  a  partnership  of  purpose  between 
all  levels  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  should  be  a  concerted 
goal  and  should  be  pursued  with  vigor. 

Let  me  also  note  that  any  efforts  we 
embark  on  to  reduce  unemployment 
will  have  corresponding  benefits  for 
the  social  security  system  which  is  in 
desperate  need  of  new  workers  to  pro- 
vide contributions  to  the  tnist  funds. 

The  conunittee  has  recommended 
that  a  total  of  $425  million  be  provid- 
ed for  increased  funding  for  a  variety 
of  social  services  including  low-income 
home  weatherization— social  service 
block  grants,  community  services  block 
grants,  community  and  home  health 
services,  maternal  and  child  care,  and 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams. I  consider  this  to  be  a  most  ur- 
gently needed  commitment  on  the 
part  of  government  to  the  growing 
human  needs  developing  as  a  result  of 
these  difficult  economic  times. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  providing  ad- 
ditional funds  for  such  important  serv- 
ices as  child  abuse  and  neglect  preven- 
tion day  care— nutrition  education  and 
other    programs    that    this    too    can 


produce  new  jobs,  as  many  as  10.000 
temporary  jobs  to  be  exact. 

A  total  of  $225  million  is  provided  in 
this  legislation  for  emergency  food 
and  shelter  services  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  needy.  Almost  one-half  of 
this  total  is  directed  toward  the  all  im- 
portant WIC  program  which  provides 
needed  nutritional  food  to  high-risk 
women  and  children  from  low-income 
families. 

A  vitally  important  provision  of  this 
bill  is  the  allocation  of  some  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  perishable  surplus  foods.  For  the 
past  several  months  I  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  trying  to  rectify  a 
serious  shortcoming  in  the  USDA  sur- 
plus commodity  food  program  which 
was  threatening  its  very  effectiveness. 
The  Department  is  estimated  to  spend 
in  the  vicinity  of  $2  billion  a  year  pur- 
chasing and  storing  commodity  foods. 
Money  for  distribution  of  said  com- 
modities has  not  been  provided  by 
USDA  and  is  left  to  State  and  local 
discretion.  The  results,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions have  been  disastrous.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  tons  of  foods 
such  as  cheese  and  butter  sit  in  ware- 
houses—rotting because  localities  and 
organizations  do  not  have  the  money 
necessary  for  distribution.  In  response, 
I  introduced  H.R.  1162  and  H.R.  1513, 
which  called  upon  USDA  to  include 
actual  distribution  of  surplus  foods 
within  their  budget. 

While  people  are  going  hungry  in 
our  Nation— USDA  estimates  that 
there  is  more  than  1  billion  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk,  762  million  pounds  of 
cheese  and  436  million  pounds  of 
butter  sitting  in  warehouses.  This  is 
an  absiu-d  situation. 

The  bill  before  us  takes  some  impor- 
tant steps  in  relieving  this  situtation. 
It  provides  some  $75  million  to  be  used 
to  "purchase,  process,  and  distribute 
surplus  perishable  commodities."  It 
would  be  my  sincere  hope  that  these 
funds  will  be  used  effectively  to  allow 
neighborhood  organizations  to  be  pro- 
vided with  direct  aid  for  distribution 
of  surplus  foods  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  funds  being  used  to  establish 
more  localized  distribution  sites.  It  is 
time  to  get  surplus  food  to  the 
people— where  it  is  needed. 

Let  me  also  make  a  reference  in  sup- 
port to  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
aimed  at  providing  extra  help  for 
those  of  oiu"  citizens  who  because  of 
the  times  have  to  rely  on  soup  kitch- 
ens and  food  banks  for  their  daily 
meals.  Many  of  these  same  people 
have  had  to  resort  to  emergency  shel- 
ters to  live.  H.R.  1718  provides  $50  mil- 
lion to  be  made  available  to  private 
voluntary  organizations  for  emergency 
food  and  shelter  programs  for  the 
needy. 

All  in  all— the  bill  before  us  is  a  bill 
of  conscience.  We  are  all  having  to 
admit— perhaps    from    different    per- 


spectives—that we  are  in  the  midst  of 
severe  economic  times— which  is  pre- 
senting genuine  hardships  to  millions 
of  American  people.  There  is  only  so 
long  one  can  ignore  these  dramatically 
human  problems.  There  is  only  so  long 
when  relief  can  be  held  hostage  by  ide- 
ology or  political  considerations. 
There  is  only  so  long  that  government 
can  abdicate  on  its  responsibilities  to 
help  those  of  its  citizens  in  need.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  today  will  send 
an  important  message  that  we  view  re- 
duction of  unemployment  and  allevi- 
ation of  human  suffering  as  our  single 
most  important  priority.  It  would  be 
advantageous  for  us  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation now— at  a  time  when  economic 
recovery  is  beginning  to  occur.  The 
combination  could  provide  real  im- 
provements in  the  lives  of  many  Amer- 
icans.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  before  us  today  a 
bipartisan  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  wiU,  it  is 
hoped,  help  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
I  am  pleased  that  both  Congress  and 
the  President  now  agree  that  we  must 

While  this  bill  has  been  formulated, 
I  have  been  listening  to  the  argiunents 
on  both  sides.  In  addition  to  creating 
jobs,  this  bill  provides  money  for  relief 
services,  including  $425  million  for 
social  programs  and  $225  million  for 
programs  to  feed  and  shelter  victims 
of  the  recession.  But  the  severity  and 
length  of  the  recession  have  created 
an  unbearable  strain  on  the  social 
service  budgets  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  private  chari- 
table organizations.  Due  to  previous 
budget  cuts,  this  problem  has  been  ex- 
&C6  rb&tccl 

Anywhere  from  300,000  to  600,000 
desperately  needed  jobs  will  be  created 
by  this  bill.  But  it  is  not  enough  in  the 
face  of  11  million  unemployed,  nor  is 
the  bill  specifically  targeted  to  high 
unemployment  areas.  This  bill  concen- 
trates primarily  on  forward  funding  of 
Federal  construction  projects.  While 
these  projects  are  needed  and  will  be 
of  value,  the  problems  of  youth,  mi- 
norities, and  women  who  have  been 
hurt  severely  by  the  recession  have 
not  been  addressed. 

While  jobs  will  obviously  be  created, 
I  am  also  concerned  about  who  will  get 
them.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  will  be 
the  long-term  unemployed,  nor  the 
unskilled.  Far  too  little  money  will  be 
spent  on  training  and  retraining.  I  fear 
this  is  merely  a  temporary,  stop  gap 
measure,  that  while  perhaps  needed, 
will  have  little  effect  upon  our  long- 
term  fundamental  economic  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  collec- 
tion of  projects  and  programs  designed 
to  deal  with  the  current  economic 
emergency.  Some  needed  projects  are 
funded,  such  as:  the  much  needed  ad- 
ditional $5  billion  for  unemployment 
compensation:   the   $545   million   for 


flood  prevention  and  damage  repair 
projects  which  will  help  to  offset 
recent  damage  done  by  the  torrential 
rains  to  southern  California:  an  addi- 
tional $75  million  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  new  displaced  workers  pro- 
gram: $150  million  goes  to  the  low- 
income  weatherization  project:  $75 
million  is  allocated  for  surplus  com- 
modity distribution,  a  program  I  am 
intimately  familiar  with  and  endorse 
wholeheartedly;  and  $243  million  for 
family  housing  for  the  military,  in- 
cluding $5.7  million  for  March  Air 
Force  Base. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  howev- 
er. These  are  the  very  same  programs 
that  have  been  unhesitantly  cut  over 
the  last  2  years.  This  bill  is  just 
enough  in  the  right  direction  to  per- 
haps be  of  some  help  to  those  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
recession. 

But  we  have  far  too  many  iman- 
swered  problems  which  we  must  ad- 
dress. I  understand  that  phase  II  of 
the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  will  be  proposed  shortly, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  address  these 
problems.  Like  many  others,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  hear  the  good  econom- 
ic news  of  the  last  few  days,  and  I  am 
cautiously  optimistic  that  the  worst 
recession  since  the  Great  Depression 
may  be  over.  However,  unemployment 
traditionally  lags  behind  a  recovery, 
and  so  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
need  to  create  a  wide  spectrum  of  jobs 
is  paramoimt.* 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I,  along  with  each  and 
every  one  of  my  colleagues,  am  deeply 
concerned  with  our  current  unaccept- 
ably  high  unemployment  rates,  and 
feel  that  we  must  seek  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Un- 
fortimately,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  this  legislation  is  definitely  not 
the  most  effective  solution. 

As  others  have  mentioned  today, 
there  is  a  real  question  of  timing. 
There  is  increasing  evidence,  culminat- 
ing in  the  most  recent  economic  indi- 
cators, that  we  are,  on  the  verge  of  an 
economic  recovery  in  this  country. 
The  most  effective  jobs  program  of  all 
is  sustained  economic  growth. 

A  second  very  obvious  problem  is  the 
distribution  of  f imds.  Are  the  funds  in 
this  bill  really  going  to  the  areas  of 
the  country  that  have  the  highest  un- 
employment rate?  It  certainly  appears 
that  they  are  not.  Is  this  effective  leg- 
islation? I  feel  that  it  is  not. 

Third,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  cost 
per  job  created.  Estimates  range  from 
a  low  of  $1,000  per  Job  for  summer 
youth  program,  to  a  high  of  $27,500 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  While  I  do 
not  wish  to  criticize  any  specific  group, 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  meet 
neglected  urgent  needs,  and  we  are 
looking  at  unprecedented  Federal 
budget  deficits.  Are  we  really  appro- 


priating these  funds  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  possible  to  meet  these  needs? 

These  are  general  issues.  As  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
wish  to  address  some  more  specific 
provisions. 

First  of  all,  this  bill  appropriates 
$500,000  for  administrative  expenses 
for  HUD  to  implement  a  homeowner's 
emergency  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
gram, effective  upon  enactment  of 
such  a  program.  And  what  is  the 
status  of  the  legislation  that  would 
enact  the  program?  Hearings  have 
been  concluded.  The  subcommittee 
markup  will  be  held  next  Tuesday.  Ob- 
viously there  is  a  long  way  to  go  in  the 
legislative  process.  Why  are  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  covered  in  this 
bill,  and  not  in  H.R.  1330?  Why  are  we 
creating  a  bureaucracy  to  administer  a 
program  that  does  not  yet  exist,  and 
in  fact  may  not  ever  exist?  Most  im- 
portant, these  funds,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, do  nothing  to  provide  new  jobs. 

Another  $500,000  Is  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  under 
this  legislation  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  develop  plans  for  three  new 
entities— a  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  address  business  prob- 
lems; a  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion for  housing  problems;  and  a  Farm 
Credit  Agency  to  meet  the  problems  of 
farmers.  Frankly,  I  question  the 
choice  of  Treasury  for  this  planning, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
does  specify  that  "in  preparing  the 
plans,  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  expected  to 
obtain  the  views  of  experts  in  other 
government  departments."  Would  it 
not  be  more  direct  and  effective  to 
have  HUD,  with  its  expertise  in  hous- 
ing finance,  develop  plans  for  a  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation?  Beyond 
that  question,  do  we  need  a  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation?  There  are 
numerous  HUD  programs  to  assist 
housing,  and  Federal  regulators  and 
insurance  fimds  for  those  financial  in- 
stitutions that  finance  housing.  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues  that  this  sum. 
although  relatively  small,  does  not 
have  a  positive  short-term  jobs  impact. 

We  all  want  to  help  those  Americans 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
find  themselves  unemployed.  We  owe 
it  to  these  same  people  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  most  responsible  way 
possible.  This  legislation  is  not  the 
answer.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  fourth  time  in  less  than  a 
year  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  had  the  opportunity  to  pass 
legislation  to  slgnificanUy  help  the 
Nation's  unemployed.  Our  past  three 
efforts  have  been  thwarted  by  vetoes, 
the  Republican  Senate,  and  threats  of 
vetoes.  Now.  once  again,  we  have  a  bill 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be  the 
start  of  some  meaningful  expenditures 
of  limited  Federal  Government  funds. 
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I  agree  w  ill  many  of  my  colleagues 
that  this  b  II  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
help  those  who  have  bees  ravaged  by 
this  recess  on.  But  I  also  believe  that 
we  must  b !  realistic  Let  us  not  sacri- 
fice what  we  can  obtain  now  in  the 
hope  of  ffc  tting  more.  Let  us  get  this 
bill  enact  d.  and  then  worlt  from 
there. 

I  have  M  vocated.  supported,  pushed 
for.  and  a  dorsed  programs  similar  to 
those  outll  led  in  this  bill  for  years.  It 
gives  me  gi  eat  satisfaction  to  see  them 
so  close  to  reality.  I  have  always  said 
that  the  be  auty  of  public  improvement 
programs  Is  that  results  ultimately 
save  the  az  lount  expended  many  times 
over.  It  is  ja  simple  and  clear  proposi- 
tion of  hai  ing  to  spend  money  to  save 
money. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  not 
just  get  PC  ople  baclc  to  woric  and  pro- 
vide need©  I  social  services.  While  both 
of  these  ei  ds  are  highly  desirable  and 
long  overdfie,  the  programs  in  this  bUl 
will  also  ph}vide  needed  tangible  serv- 
ices to  ths  country.  Activity  which 
you  can  se ;  and  results  which  you  can 
touch. 

We  are  not  talking  about  digging 
ditches  an  I  filling  them  up  again.  We 
are  talkinr  atwut  putting  people  to 
woiii  repa  ring,  improving,  and  main- 
taining puUic  facilities  that  need  at- 
tention. W  i  are  talking  about  creating 
up  to  600.(  00  jobs  within  90  days  from 
enactment 

And  stU  there  are  those  who  cry 
"make  woi  t"  at  the  programs  outlined 
here.  Let  me  ask  them.  What  takes 
more  worl^  repairing  a  bridge  or  re- 
building o\  le  which  has  collapsed?  And 
what  takei  more  money? 

With  prt  grams  such  as  these,  time  is 
the  worst  enemy,  both  in  human 
terms  and  in  terms  of  what  is  to  be 
physically  accomplished. 

Wait— ard  the  cost  goes  up  mone- 
tarily and  In  human  suffering. 

Wait-ar^d  this  $4.6  billion  wiU  be 
swallowed  jup  elsewhere. 

Wait— ai  d  the  opportunity  is  lost, 
especially  given  the  past  performance 
and  mone  Ary  preferences  of  this  ad- 
ministrati(  in. 

I  fear  tt  at  trying  to  amend  this  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  more  will  jeop- 
ardize its  enactment.  Let  us  get  this 
one  through  and  prove  that  it  is  the 
Democrat!  c  ideas  that  work  for  this 
country.  J  nd  then  let  us  work  at  get- 
ting more  eglslation  to  do  more.* 
•  Mr.    OONZALEZ.    Mr.    Chairman, 
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yesterday 


all  of  us  heard  that  the  so- 


called  leac  ing  economic  indicators  sug- 
gest that  >conomic  recovery  Is  at  last 
on  the  hi»riH>n.  If  it  is.  we  owe  no 
thanlu  to  the  administration.  We  owe 
thanks  to  the  fall  of  oil  prices,  which 
puts  money  4n  the  pockets  of  our 
people.  Aid  we  owe  thanks  to  our- 
selves tha ;  the  Federal  Reserve  heard 
the  result  b  of  the  last  election,  and 
moved  to  i  top  killing  the  economy. 


Even  if  we  have  a  strong  economic 
recovery,  and  even  if  it  is  now  under- 
way, it  will  take  months,  even  years,  to 
undo  the  human  damage  of  these  past 

2  years.  It  is  a  long  and  uncertain  way 
between  an  economic  indicator  and  a 
decent  job.  It  is  a  long  and  treacherous 
route  between  the  promise  of  a  better 
tomorrow  and  the  reality  of  being  able 
to  put  a  meal  on  the  table. 

There  are  probably  2V4  million 
Americans  who  have  been  looking  for 
jobs  for  better  than  6  months,  with  no 
success.  It  is  an  absolute  certainty  that 
we  have  no  less  than  5  million  citizens 
who  have  been  jobless  for  better  than 

3  months.  For  these  millions,  and  for 
the  miUions  of  others  who  do  not  draw 
unemployment  benefits— and  for  the 
added  millions  who  will  soon  find 
themselves  broke  because  of  long-term 
unemployment— recovery  is  already 
too  late. 

It  is  too  late  for  Toledo,  whose  Re- 
publican mayor  only  this  week  ap- 
pealed for  food,  because  the  city  is 
overwhelmed  by  desperate  need.  It  is 
too  late  for  Pittsburgh,  where  mass 
mortgage  foreclosure  is  already  a  reali- 
ty. It  Is  too  late  for  the  homeless  who 
hover  about  our  cities  in  vast  and 
growing  numbers.  It  is  too  late  for  the 
half  million  who  lost  their  homes 
during  the  closing  months  of  1982. 

That  is  why  we  have  this  jobs  bill. 
And  that  is  why  this  bill  represents 
only  a  start  toward  repairing  the 
damage  of  a  callous,  indifferent  policy 
of  economic  calamity. 

The  committee  has  been  wise  to  pro- 
vide a  $1.25  billion  expansion  of  the 
community  development  block  grant 
program.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development.  I  can  assUre  the  com- 
mittee, and  assure  the  House,  that 
these  are  funds  that  can  be  used  im- 
mediately. Every  city  in  the  country 
has  an  efficient,  effective  planning 
process  for  community  development 
block  grant  funds.  This  planning  proc- 
ess has  generated  concrete  programs 
that  need  only  funding  in  order  to  put 
in  place.  This  process  also  has  admin- 
istrative agencies  and  all  the  necessary 
skills  in  place.  Expanding  CDBG  is 
one  of  the  fastest  and  most  efficient 
ways  of  meeting  two  needs— creating 
jobs,  and  helping  cities  and  towns 
meet  some  of  their  most  urgent  needs. 

I  am  happy  to  note  also  that  the 
committee  has  anticipated  the  enact- 
ment of  an  emergency  mortgage  assist- 
ance program,  which  I  expect  to 
report  from  my  subcommittee  early 
next  week.  By  providing  ftmds  to  set 
up  the  necessary  administrative  ma- 
chinery, the  committee  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  mortgage  assistance 
program  to  get  underway  promptly, 
once  the  authorization  can  be  cleared. 
Let  me  commend  also  the  action  to 
provide  $50  million  to  assist  in  emer- 
gency shelter  operations,  a  matter  of 
great  need  in  a  nation  that  is  over- 


whelmed by  the  need  for  shelter  for 
homeless  people. 

Last  Pecember.  my  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  to  leam  about  the 
plight  of  homeless  people.  This  was 
the  first  hearing  of  its  kind  since  the 
Great  Depression.  What  we  learned 
was  that  the  homeless  are  ordinary 
people.  They  are  people  who  would 
work  if  they  could  only  find  jobs. 
These  are  people  who  have  worked  all 
their  lives,  who  have  saved  and  done 
their  best.  Some,  even  with  fine  educa- 
tions, could  find  no  job  at  all;  some 
not  only  lost  their  jobs,  but  found  that 
the  companies  they  worked  for  had 
disappeared  altogether.  Women,  and 
especially  women  with  children,  find  it 
difficult  to  locate  emergency  shelter. 
The  needs  are  vast.  We  came  close  to 
getting  an  emergency  shelter  program 
In  the  last  Congress,  only  to  see  it 
abandoned  because  of  adamant  opposi- 
tion from  the  President.  This  time,  we 
must  not  fail.  I  want  to  tell  the  House 
that  I  expect  my  subcommittee  to 
report  a  $100  million  emergency  shel- 
ter authorization,  in  H.R.  1330.  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  only  a  be- 
giiming.  There  is  much  that  remains 
to  be  done.  As  I  have  indicated,  my 
own  subcommittee  is  fashioning  a  pro- 
gram that  dovetails  with  the  bill 
before  the  House  today.  In  H.R.  1330. 
which  we  will  report  out  of  subcom- 
mittee next  week,  there  is  funding  for 
emergency  mortgage  assistance— for 
which  administrative  groundwork  will 
be  laid  through  today's  legislation. 
Also,  that  bill  will  provide  for  emer- 
gency shelter,  building  on  what  is  in 
today's  bill.  Later  this  month,  my  sub- 
committee will  report  H.R.  1,  the 
Housing  Act  of  1983,  and  it  will  con- 
tain an  expanded  commimity  develop- 
ment block  grant  program,  again  dove- 
tailing with  what  is  being  initiated 
today. 

We  have  to  rememl>er.  all  of  us,  that 
the  same  administration  that  now  ac- 
cepts this  legislation,  opposed  nearly 
identical  efforts  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  is  only  because  they  see  enact- 
ment of  today's  bill  as  politically  nec- 
essary. It  does  not  mean  that  there 
has  been  a  sudden  change  of  heart  in 
the  White  House.  Par  from ,  it.  For 
when  we  get  down  to  the  real  business 
of  economic  reconstruction,  suid  when 
we  get  down  to  the  real  efforts  to 
return  fairness  and  decency  to  our 
Federal  program,  we  can  expect  a  hard 
fight  every  step  of  the  way.  The 
people  who  brought  disaster  upon  the 
land  have  not  repented.  They  are  only 
retreating  a  step,  in  the  face  of  the 
wrath  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Let  us  resolve  that  today's  step  will 
only  be  the  first  of  a  long  road  back,  a 
road  to  decency  and  prosperity,  a  road 
toward  a  rebuilt  confidence  among  the 
sorely  abxised  people  of  our  country.* 


•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
rise  In  support  of  this  jobs  bill  and  am 
paticularly  gratified  to  see  a  provision 
in  this  legislation  which  will  provide 
$50  million  in  emergency  aid  for  the 
homeless. 

There  are  now  some  2  million  home- 
less, many  of  whom  are  middle  class 
fanUlies.  and  their  numbers  are  grow- 
ing at  a  frightening  pace.  Local  com- 
munities are  being  literally  over- 
whelmed with  requests  for  food  and 
shelter.  Private  charities  by  them- 
selves cannot  bridge  the  gap  because, 
as  the  Urban  Institute  points  out. 
some  300,000  private  charities  will  lose 
$33  billion  in  Federal  aid  between 
1982-85.  The  admhiistration's  budget 
documents  show  that  they  are  plan- 
ning on  several  more  years  of  high 
levels  of  imemployment. 

Thus,  knowing  that  the  problem  of 
the  homeless  will  be  with  us  for  the 
next  several  years  I  will  be  asking  the 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  Subcommittee.  on 
which  I  serve,  to  enact  permanent  leg- 
islation—H.R.  927— with  a  different 
administrative  formula.  The  goal  of 
any  proposal  should  be  to  get  the 
money  out  to  the  shelters  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  least  amount  of 
administrative  costs.  I  believe  that  uti- 
lizhig  the  existing  State  welfare  agen- 
cies will  do  just  that.  The  State  wel- 
fare agencies  have  an  existing  struc- 
ture designed  to  address  the  kinds  of 
needs  about  which  we  are  concerned. 
In  fact,  a  number  of  States,  such  as 
my  home  State  of  California,  as  well 
as  Michigan  and  New  York,  have  al- 
ready set  up  quick-response  programs 
to  provide  for  the  homeless.  Not  only 
can  the  States  provide  fast  and  cost  ef- 
ficient aid  but  they  offer  a  sure  means 
of  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  soon 
be  able  to  consider  my  proposal  to 
place  this  assistance  for  the  homeless 
on  a  more  orderly  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  domestic  violence 
shelters  would  not  be  precluded  from 
applying  for  the  money  contained  in 
the  emergency  food  and  shelter  provi- 
sion contained  in  this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  before 
the  House,  and  also  the  four  amend- 
ments to  it  which  have  been  made  in 
order. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  this 
measure  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  re- 
cession relief  and  jobs  creation  pro- 
gram we  are  worldng  to  enact.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  solve  the  many  prob- 
lems we  face,  but  it  offers  some  imme- 
diate and  most  essential  aid. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
humanitarian  assistance  provided  for 
victims  of  the  recession— those  of  our 
citizens  who  every  day  struggle  to  find 
food  and  shelter  to  keep  alive,  and 


who  have  been  deprived  of  vital 
health,  education,  and  social  services. 
The  bill  contains  $225  million,  and  of 
this  $100  million  will  go  for  the 
women,  infants,  and  children  supple- 
mental food  program.  New  Jersey's 
share  should  be  about  $2  million,  ena- 
bling the  State  to  serve  an  additional 
6,000  individuals;  $75  million  is  provid- 
ed for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  aid  to  voluntary  organizations 
to  provide  food  and  shelter.  These 
funds  will  be  distributed  according  to 
need,  and  with  New  Jersey's  growing 
and  increasingly  organized  network  of 
food  centers  we  should  be  able  to 
quicldy  use  funds  available. 

In  the  area  of  employment  and 
training.  $232  million  is  available  for 
four  existing  programs:  the  Jobs 
Corps,  the  summer  youth  program, 
displaced  workers,  and  the  Older 
Americans  program.  New  Jersey  is 
likely  to  receive  about  $5.7  million— 
$3.3  million  for  summer  youth,  $1.7 
million  for  the  displaced  workers  pro- 
gram, and  $700,000  for  the  Older 
Americans  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  3.900  more  yoimg  people  will  be 
placed  this  summer  as  a  result  of  these 
funds  and  that  540  more  displaced 
workers  will  be  assisted. 

It  is  anticipated  that  $12  million  will 
be  allocated  for  repair  and  improve- 
ments at  Fort  Dix.  Port  Monmouth, 
and  Maguire  Air  Force  Base,  thus  cre- 
ating employment  in  the  housing  and 
construction  industries.  We  expect 
alx>ut  $3.8  million  under  the  low- 
income  weatherization  program  which 
can  certainly  generate  jobs  speedily. 

The  provisions  authorizing  $1.25  bil- 
lion for  the  community  development 
block  grant  program  are  intended  to 
create  80.000  jobs  in  the  light  con- 
struction industry  nationally.  Of  this 
amount,  $250  million  will  be  targeted 
to  high  unemployment  entitlement 
areas.  New  Jersey  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive about  $42  million  under  this  pro- 
gram—$39  million  in  entitlement 
funds  and  $3  million  in  small  cities 
funds. 

One  most  encouraging  provision  in 
this  bill  is  the  inclusion  of  $50  million 
for  the  lu-ban  paries  program,  which 
was  not  fimded  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
program  provides  matching  grants  to 
local  governments  to  repair  recreation- 
al facilities  in  urban  areas  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  four  amendments 
to  be  proposed  will  further  improve 
this  bill  In  severatl  areas.  Representa- 
tive Obit's  amendment  to  add  $200 
million  for  health  services  to  unem- 
ployed and  destitute  families  will 
permit  1  million  additional  patient 
visits  over  the  next  12  months  and 
create  about  10.000  new  jobs.  Repre- 
sentative Wise's  amendment  to  delete 
funding  for  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Dam,  described  by  him  as  "a  wasteful 
construction  project  in  my  congres- 


sional district,"  is  certainly  important 
in  trying  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
spending. 

Representative  EIdcar's  amendment 
would  target  75  percent  of  all  discre- 
tionary fimds  in  the  bill  to  communi- 
ties with  high  unemployment,  so  that 
transportation,  construction,  infra- 
structure, and  other  specific  projects 
could  l>e  directed  into  these  areas.  New 
Jersey's  10th  District  should  greatly 
benefit  from  such  targeting,  for  our 
average  unemployment  rate  in  the 
state  for  1982  was  a  distressing  9  per- 
cent. 

Of  special  importance  to  New  Jersey 
is  Chairman  HovirARo's  amendment  to 
the  bill's  mass  transit  provisions.  It 
would  increase  total  funding  for  mass 
transit  capital  projects  from  $110  mil- 
lion to  $400  million,  partly  by  disap- 
proving the  requested  deferral  of  $229 
million  for  mass  transit  generated  by 
the  gasoline  tax  bill.  Of  the  restored 
$229  million.  New  Jersey  would  receive 
approximately  $12  million.  The 
amendment  would  provide  $171  mil- 
lion for  the  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram and  eliminate  all  earmarking  of 
projects  in  the  committee  bill.  Since 
none  of  the  earmarked  projects  are  in 
New  Jersey,  and  since  New  Jersey  has 
been  able  to  compete  effectively  under 
the  discretionary  grant  program  in  the 
past,  it  is  likely  that  this  amendment 
would  increase  fimds  for  New  Jersey's 
mass  transit  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  which 
should  have  been  passed  in  the  last 
Congress.  Let  us  move  swiftly  to  bring 
about  its  enactment  as  soon  as  possible 
to  meet  the  desperate  needs  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens.* 
•  Ms.  FEIRRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
December  this  House  considered  a  jobs 
bill.  The  need  was  clear— more  than  11 
million  American  men  and  women 
were  out  of  work— a  postwar  record. 

Although.  I  strongly  supported  that 
bill.  I  was  concerned,  and  I  expressed 
concern,  that  the  bill  would  not  pro- 
vide job  opportunity  for  a  major  sector 
of  our  worit  force— women. 

A  lot  has  happened  in  the  interven- 
ing 3  months.  The  administration  has 
come  to  recognize,  as  we  did  then,  that 
unemployment  is  a  severe  and  crush- 
ing condition  that  must  be  addressed. 

And  the  jobs  bill  on  which  we  vote 
today  is  different  from  the  December 
version.  It  clearly  recognizes  the  im- 
portant role  women  play  in  our  econo- 
my. 

The  leadership  of  this  House  and 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  making  this  bill  one 
which  will  give  new  hope  to  all  unem- 
ployed Americans. 

Others  have  spoken  here  today 
about  the  overall  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  just  want  to  highlight  the 
provisions  which  are  of  special  Impor- 
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tanee  to  wi  anen— to  the  work  force 
and  on  the  i  neoaployment  rolls. 

Women  a;  e  43  peromt  of  the  Na- 
tion's worfe  orce  and  they  are  over  40 
pertxnt  of  he  unemployed.  The  un- 
em(>loymenl  rate  for  women  who  are 
supporUnc  J  unlUes  on  their  own— 15.5 
pncent  of  1  U  houKholds^ls  11.7  per- 
cent—well iibout  the  overall  Jobless 
rate. 

Modif icatl  >n8  made  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  directly  assist  women  who 
need  Jobs  tad  will  also  help  women 
and  famille  who  have  been  deprived 
of  vital  serlces.  These  services  have 
been  squeex  sd  by  Federal  budget  cuts. 
even  as  the  need  has  been  increasing. 
due  to  unen  ployment. 

HJl.  1718  contains  about  $700  mU- 
llon  specific  lUy  designed  to  create  jobs 
while  also  i  rovlding  services  to  needy 
people. 

In  addition.  H.R.  1718  allows  local 
oommunitiei  the  flexibUity  to  use 
community  development  block  grant 
money  to  :reate  even  more  service 
Jobs,  as  we  1  as  providing  money  for 
light  constiuction  and  infrastructure 
repairs. 

A  coalitioi  of  imlons  and  women's 
organizatioi  s  fought  for  the  removal 
of  the  10  p«  rcent  services  expenditure 
cap  on  com  nunity  development  block 
grants.  Let  ;here  be  no  mistake  about 
their  intent  on  and  our  intention.  The 
intent  is  to  permit  a  greater  share  of 
the  $1.25  bi  lion  emergency  allocation 
to  CDBG  1 1  be  used  to  create  useful 
work  in  ch  Id  care,  health  care,  and 
other  areas  )f  great  need. 

Immediate  Job  openings  for  thou- 
sands of  w<men  will  result  from  this 
combinatioi  of  enriched  funding  for 
service  proi  rams  and  community  de- 
velopment I  lock  grant  flexbility. 

As  I  said  in  December,  when  I  ad- 
dressed this  same  subject,  there  is  no 
reason  why  women,  too,  cannot  bene- 
fit from  ths  creation  of  construction 
jobs  by  this  bill. 

No  reason  except  the  fact  that,  right 
now.  80  percent  of  all  women  work  in 
just  20  Job  classifications.  Only  6  per- 
cent of  higiway  and  street  construc- 
tion workeri  are  women. 

No  reasoii  except  a  traditional  pat- 
tern of  dis<  rimination  which  this  ad- 
ministratioi  i  is  virtually  ignoring, 

But  whil(  we  work  to  break  down 
these  emp  oyment  barriers,  women 
need  Jobs  h  ire  and  now. 

So.  Mr.  C  lairman.  I  enthusiastically 
endorse  thj  s  bill  as  an  excellent  first 
step  in  ou  fight  against  unemploy 
ment.  Thii  step  assures  America's 
women  woikers  a  fair  chance  to  par 
ticipate  in  economic  recovery  while 
meeting     tfieir     immediate     pressing 

needs.* 

•  Mr.  WEI  3S.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
today  consi  dering  the  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  H.R. 
1718,  whicli  would  provide  a  $4.6  bil 
lion  to  fiscil  year  1983  to  create  jobs 
to  repair  snd  matotenance  of  public 


facilities.  pariLB.  and  conservation 
projects,  and  to  urban  and  rural  com- 
munity development  programs.  Al- 
though this  legislation  is  inadequate 
to  many  ways  said  not  enough  of  the 
Jobs  created  will  go  to  women  and  mi- 
norities, I  support  this  emergency  leg- 
islation as  a  means  of  helptog  to  re- 
lieve the  human  misery  brought  on  by 
totolerable  levels  of  unemployment, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  joto  with 
me  to  passing  this  sorely  needed  initia- 
tive. 

The  need  for  this  emergency  Jobs 
bill,  measured  to  the  deep  despair  of 
nearly  12  million  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans, is  staggering.  The  admtoistra- 
tion's  myopic  and  ill-advised  economic 
programs  over  the  last  2  years  have 
not  delivered  the  prosperity  based  on 
the  private  sector  initiative  that  Mr. 
Reagan  promised.  On  the  contrary,  we 
now  have  the  largest  number  of  unem- 
ployed, tovoluntary  part-time  workers, 
and  discouraged  workers  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  stoce 
the  beginntog  of  World  War  II. 

Perhaps  more  teUtog  is  the  fact  that 
the  numbers  of  todividuals  and  fami- 
lies ravaged  by  joblessness  who  ftod 
themselves  homeless,  forced  to  live 
with  family,  friends,  or  to  the  public 
facilities,  conttoues  to  grow.  This  is 
the  bitter  legacy  of  admtoistration 
policies  that  put  the  lowering  of  tofla- 
tion  rates  above  the  health,  safety, 
and  dignity  of  millions  of  Americans. 

H.R.  1718  deserves  our  support  not 
only  because  it  provides  jobs;  it  also 
provides  $275  million  of  badly  needed 
humanitarian  relief  for  those  Ameri- 
cans most  desperately  m  need  of  aid. 

However,  we  cannot  let  the  red 
lights  of  alarm  over  our  current  eco- 
nomic declme  and  dismal  levels  of  un- 
employment blind  our  vision  of  our 
Nation's  long-range  economic  and  em- 
ployment needs.  Cyclical  change  not- 
withstanding, many  projections  of  the 
future  include  changtog  demographic 
trends  leadmg  to  a  tightened  labor 
market  and  the  conttoued  transition 
of  our  economy  toward  the  production 
of  high-technological  goods  and  labor- 
totensive  services.  If  these  projections 
are  correct,  our  Nation  will  benefit  tre- 
mendously from  the  public  tovestment 
we  make  now  to  educate,  trato,  and  re- 
trato  our  labor  force  to  adapt  to  these 
new  tasks.  Moreover,  we  must  make  a 
special  effort  to  expand,  not  limit,  the 
paths  toward  economic  achievement  of 
those  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  The  economic  revitaliza- 
tion  of  America  will  require  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  our  citizens,  not  just  a 
privileged  few. 

The  future  manpower  needs  of  our 
society,  and  consequently  the  econom- 
ic viability  of  the  Nation,  require  a 
bold  legislative  package  that  empha- 
sizes tratotog  and  employment  pro- 
grams and  public  infrastructure  im- 
provements. Less  than  a  year  ago,  I  of- 
fered several  prtociples  for  a  national 


policy  to  achieve  full  employment.  I 
offered  them  to  light  of  a  then-aston- 
ishing 8.8  percent  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. With  unemployment  now  well 
above  10  percent  and  showing  no  signs 
of  abattog  significantly  to  the  near 
future.  I  agato  offer  these  proposals. 

First,  tocreased  appropriations  for 
current  tratoing  and  employment  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  tocrease 
self-sufficiency  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  meet  the  present  and  future  skill 
needs  of  the  economy.  The  degree  of 
national  commitment  to  these  pro- 
grams is  vastly  more  important  than 
programmatic  changes  to  structure, 
administration,  and  ideology. 

Second,  expand  existing  youth  pro- 
grams to  provide  work  experiences. 
We  have  learned  that  supported  work 
experiments  for  youth  have  led  to  a 
reduction  to  crime.  Why.  then,  do  we 
allow  the  teenage  imemployment  rate 
to  remato  over  20  percent?  In  New 
York  City,  the  unemployment  rate  of 
mtoority  teenagers  is  over  45  percent, 
as  it  is  to  many  cities.  We  cannot 
afford  this  loss  to  potential  productivi- 
ty. Yet,  while  jobs  for  youth  are 
needed,  we  must  not  allow  them  to 
become  second-class  workers  by  paying 
them  subminimum  wages,  as  the 
Reagan  admtoistration  has  proposed. 

Third,  establish  a  structure  for  coun- 
tercyclical public  works  projects  that 
enables  all  levels  of  government  to 
plan  rationally  necessary  improve- 
ments to  our  Nation's  infrastructure 
so  that  they  can  be  rapidly  undertak- 
en during  periods  of  ristog  unemploy- 
ment. 

Fourth,  additional  discretionary 
funding  should  be  provided  to  State 
and  local  employment  programs  to 
assist  older,  dislocated,  or  reentertog 
workers  through  specially  designed 
education,  training,  or  retraintog  pro- 
grams; through  improved  labor 
market  information,  placement,  and 
coimseltog;  and  relocation  assistance. 
For  these  forms  of  transitional  aid,  a 
matchtog  grant  or  voucher  could  be 
given  directly  to  the  todividuals  con- 
sidered most  to  need  and  most  likely 
to  benefit. 

Fifth,  countercyclical  public  employ- 
ment programs  should  be  reestab- 
lished to  serve  as  employer  of  last 
resort  for  people  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  phased  out  gradually  when- 
ever unemployment  rates  decltoe  to 
below  a  specified  level.  In  a  society  to 
which  the  work  ethic  is  so  widely  and 
strongly  held,  we  must  not  neglect 
public  employment  programs,  especial- 
ly as  unemployment  Itoes  remato  at 
record  lengths. 

Sixth,  continued  experimentation 
with  partial  wage  subsidies  for  target- 
ed groups  of  disadvantaged  workers 
such  as  the  handicapped  should  be  at- 
tempted and  evaluated.  This  form  of 
assistance  may  be  necessary  for  some 
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willing  workers  with  special  handicaps 
to  acquire  jobs  and  sustato  employ- 
ment. 

I  fully  realize  that  these  suggestions 
may  be  considered  bold  and  conse- 
quently totimidating  to  some.  But  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  certatoty  that  emer- 
gency relief —while  sorely  needed— will 
not  solve  our  long-range  economic 
problems  demand  that  we  seriously 
consider  this  sort  of  program.  It  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  exercise 
strength  and  foresight  now  if  we  are 
to  avert  a  cataclysmic  disaster .• 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  of  H.R.  1718,  the  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  bUl  will  be  life- 
saver  for  many  unemployed  workers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Chairman  Whitten 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  their  support  of 
older  worker  programs.  This  bill  to- 
cludes  an  appropriation  of  $25  million 
for  emplojmient  of  older  Americans 
through  the  senior  commimity  service 
employment  program.  It  also  appro- 
priates $75  million  for  job  trainmg  of 
displaced  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
middle-aged  and  older.  I  assure  you 
that  this  will  be  money  well  spent. 

The  senior  community  service  em- 
ployment program  now  provides  mtoi- 
mum  wage  part-time  jobs  for  more 
than  54,000  low-tocome  workers  age  55 
and  older.  The  appropriation  provided 
to  this  bill  will  fund  an  additional 
4,891  Jobs.  More  importantly.  I  am 
told  by  those  who  administer  this  pro- 
gram that  these  jobs  can  be  filled  lit- 
erally overnight. 

This  legislation  comes  at  a  critical 
time  for  many  older  Americans.  Unem- 
ployment Is  devastating  at  any  age, 
but  it  is  much  worse  when  you  are 
older.  Older  workers  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  locate  another  job 
than  young  people.  Once  unemployed, 
older  workers  remato  out  of  work 
more  than  20  weeks,  which  is  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  yoimg  workers.  My 
committee  has  heard  testimony  from 
some  older  people  that  their  social  se- 
curity just  is  not  enough.  People  need 
to  work,  and  when  they  cannot,  some 
use  up  their  savings  or  sell  their 
homes.  A  few,  reluctantly,  become  bur- 
dens on  their  families  or  on  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Critics  argue  that  older  people  do 
not  want  to  work,  that  they  would 
rather  stay  at  home  to  their  rocking 
chairs  and  spend  their  remaining  days 
to  unproductive  activities.  The  facts 
suggest  otherwise.  Studies  show  that 
as  many  as  one-half  of  all  retired  per- 
sons would  like  to  be  worktog  to  a  paid 
job.  These  are  healthy  todividuals  who 
need  to  work  and  who  have  much  to 
contribute. 

Those  who  are  fortimate  enough  to 
have  a  Job  will  fight  to  hang  on  to  it. 


You  will  recall  last  summer  when  the 
President  vetoed  legislation  which  to- 
cluded  an  appropriation  for  the  older 
worker  program,  that  there  was  a 
huge  outcry  from  older  workers  across 
the  country.  There  was  such  an  out- 
pouring of  support  for  this  employ- 
ment program  that  the  President's 
veto  was  overridden. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President 
learned  a  lesson  from  last  year's  ap- 
propriations struggle.  Providing  jobs 
for  older  workers  is  as  important  as 
providtog  employment  for  all  other 
age  groups.  The  President  has  todicat- 
ed  he  will  support  this  legislation,  and 
I  encourage  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  do  the  same.* 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions biU  for  fiscal  year  1983,  H.R. 
1718,  is  a  necessary  first  step  to  provid- 
tog immediate  benefits  for  the  Na- 
tion's 11  million  known  unemployed. 
This  bill  Is  totended  to  ease  human 
suffering  and  hardship  the  quickest 
way  possible,  by  fundtog  essential 
social  services,  as  well  as  labor-toten- 
sive  projects  targeted  for  the  areas  ex- 
periencing the  highest  unemployment. 

Considering  the  1982  annual  average 
unemployment  rate  was  9.7  percent— 
the  highest  annual  jobless  rate  to  the 
postwar  period— I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bipartisan  effort  to 
order  to  create  almost  600,000  jobs. 
One  need  only  look  at  the  abysmal  sta- 
tistics characteriztog  our  Nation 
today:  Adult  men  experienced  the 
greatest  tocrease  to  unemployment  at 
10.1  percent;  the  proportion  of  adult 
women  without  jobs  was  9.2  percent; 
the  percentage  of  teenagers  out  of 
work  was  24.5  percent  as  of  December 
1982. 

This  bill  would  particularly  assist 
the  employment  problem  that  blue 
collar  workers  are  currently  experienc- 
tog,  stoce  the  recession  has  affected 
their  situation  more  so  than  any  other 
occupational  group— at  16.3  percent, 
up  29  percent  from  December  1981  fig- 
ures. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
mean  duration  of  unemployment  ex- 
ceeded 4  months  to  December  1982 
compared  to  3  months  in  the  same 
month  to  1981.  We  must  also  keep  in 
mind  the  unlcnown  percentage  of  todi- 
viduals who  became  sufficiently  dis- 
couraged about  findtog  jobs  that  they 
have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force.* 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  emergency  jobs  and  assistance 
package  is  one  small  step  for  the  un- 
employed. It  will  be  a  step  toward  re- 
covery if  it  is  followed  by  a  full-scale 
effort  to  attack  the  causes  of  unem- 
ployment and  if  a  major  effort  is 
launched  to  revitalize  the  economy 
from  the  grassroots  up. 

For  those  of  us  who  tried  desperate- 
ly to  sound  the  alarm  when  the 
Reagan  administration  pushed  the 
economy  down  the  icy  supply  side 
slopes  to  1981,  it  is  gratifying  to  see,  at 


long  last,  a  semblance  of  bi-partisan 
recognition  of  problems  that  have 
been  all  too  i^parent  to  the  people  for 
all  too  long.  I  hope  that  the  "bi-parti- 
sanship" does  not  fade  when  the 
tougher  economic  issues  come  before 
lis. 

Faced  with  a  timetable  designed  to 
move  assistance  quickly,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  pulltog  together  this  pack- 
age. It  is  a  start  which  will  signal  that 
this  Congress  will  not  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  the  unemployed  and  the  disad- 
vantaged to  sink  further  toto  the 
swamp  of  hopelessness  created  by  this 
admtoistration.  It  is  a  beginning  on 
which  we  can  build  a  true  recovery. 

We  on  the  Banking  Committee  are 
especially  pleased  to  see  an  accelera- 
tion of  funding  for  community  devel- 
opment and  urban  development  action 
grants  and  additional  money  for 
weatherization  of  homes  of  low- 
tocome  families.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides $1,250,000,000  for  community  de- 
velopment grants,  which  is  estimated 
to  provide  for  80,000  Jobs,  and  to 
insure  that  Jobs  are  created  quickly 
the  committee  provided  that  these 
funds  would  be  distributed  withto  30 
days  of  enactment.  The  legislation 
also  provides  $150,000,000  for  wetheri- 
zation— so  important  to  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Northeast. 

Certainly,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  be  commended  for  reor- 
dering priorities  which  will  now  allow 
fundtog  for  nutrition  programs  for 
women  and  children  and  money  for 
local  nonprofit  agencies  to  provide 
food  and  shelter  for  Jobless  people. 

The  small  bustoess  community  has 
been  devastated  by  the  admtoistra- 
tion's  policies— particularly  high  toter- 
est  and  tight  money— and  the  commit- 
tee wisely  mcluded  funds  for  direct 
loans  to  small  busmesses.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  some  additional  funding 
is  to  the  bill  to  upgrade  Amtrak  to  the 
Northeast  and  to  improve  mass  transit 
facilities.  And  certainly,  no  one  can 
argue  against  the  need  to  do  more  to 
the  area  of  siunmer  Jobs  for  youths 
where  the  unemployment  levels  are 
staggering. 

As  soon  as  phase  1— this  first  step- 
moves  we  must  go  back  to  work  on 
programs  to  attack  jobless  problems 
and  to  set  to  motion  actions  which  will 
move  the  economy  forward. 

The  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  for  example,  has  a 
number  of  initiatives.  These  toclude: 

First,  housing  stimulus,  particularly 
for  low-  and  moderate-tocome  units. 
We  need  the  imits  and  the  Jobs  which 
are  produced  throughout  the  economy 
when  the  housing  todustry  revives. 

Second,  emergency  programs,  to 
"work  out"  and  limit  foreclosures  on 
homes  of  families  who  have  been  hit 
by  unemployment  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
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to  enter  the  program,  stands  at  150 
women.  In  Rhode  Island  al<»ie,  |96.000 
more  dollars  are  needed  to  sustain  this 
year's  program  at  the  same  level  of 
service.  With  every  $1  spent  on  WIC 
saving  $3  in  future  health  care  costs, 
this  additional  appropriation  is  money 
well  spent. 

Child  care  funding,  tiirough  the  Day 
Care  and  Head  Start  programs,  also 
serves  to  make  this  bill  more  palata- 
ble. These  programs  are  essential  for 
increasing  the  numbers  of  women  in 
full-time  and  skilled  employment. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  in- 
cluded in  the  legi^tion  a  $25  million 
appropriation  for  title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  successful  pro- 
gram, which  last  year  provided  300 
jobs  to  seniors  in  Rhode  Island  and 
52,000  seniors  nationwide,  has  proven 
its  value  and  most  certainly  deserves 
the  support  of  this  Congress.  Seniors 
also  stand  to  gain  from  the  inclusion 
of  a  $150  million  appropriation  for 
low-income  weatherlzation.  In  addition 
to  providing  quick  employment  for  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  workers,  the 
program,  by  cutting  energy  bills  by  20 
percent,  puts  money  directly  in  the 
pockets  of  the  elderly  and  low-income 
families  hardest  hit  by  the  recession. 

Last,  I  am  pleased  by  the  specific 
targeting  of  funds  within  the  health 
care  area.  The  need  for  expand^  com- 
munity care  programs  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  as  well  as  mental  illness,  is 
well  recognized. 

I  am  also  supportive  of  the  $30  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  health  care 
aimed  at  the  disadvantaged  and 
umemployed,  with  $10  million  of  the 
funds  directed  toward  home  health 
care  at  community  health  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  while  in 
need  of  revision,  provides  the  dollars 
necessary  to  put  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans back  into  the  work  force,  thereby 
maldng  them  productive  and  contrib- 
uting members  of  the  society.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  assist  those 
who  have  carried  the  burden  of  the 
recession  by  voting  for  H.R.  1718.« 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  1718  which  will 
make  appropriations  for  emergency 
expenditures  to  meet  neglected  eco- 
nomic needs.  I  find  it  ironic  that  this 
Jobs  bill  contains  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Democratic  proposal  that 
was  killed  at  the  end  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress by  the  threat  of  an  administra- 
tion veto.  It  is  imfortunate  that  the 
administration  realized  4  montlis  later 
that  this  type  of  legislation  was 
needed.  It  is  outrageous  that  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  and  their 
families  have  had  to  suffer  an  extra  4 
months  so  that  the  administration 
could  save  face. 

This  measure  will  create  over 
500.000  Jobs  and  prime  the  economic 
pimips  of  the  construction  industry.  It 
will  also  provide  badly  needed  mainte- 


nandb  and  repair  that  has  been  de- 
ferred by  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
governments. 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  admin- 
istration has  shown  no  concern  for  the 
unemployed  other  than  in  terms  of  po- 
litical rhetoric.  The  empty  promises  of 
imminent  economic  recovery  are  no 
longer  enough  for  the  American  Job- 
less. Rather,  this  legislation  must 
serve  as  a  small  step  on  the  long  road 
to  economic  recovery.  It  must  serve  as 
a  solid  foundation  for  a  second  phase 
of  Job  creation.  Because,  as  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  pointed  out  today, 
the  United  States  is  a  "work  ethic"  so- 
ciety, providing  meaningful  work  to 
the  unemployed  of  our  Nation  should 
be  our  top  priority.  This  bill  will  ac- 
complish this  goal  in  a  way  which,  al- 
though small,  moves  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection.*   

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1718,  the 
emergency  jobs  legislation. 

In  southwest  Virginia,  which  I  repre- 
sent, unemployment  exceeds  17  per- 
cent. In  one  county,  the  Jobless  rate  is 
over  30  percent.  This  level  of  unem- 
ployment tears  at  the  very  fabric  of 
our  society,  and  in  the  communities  of 
southwest  Virginia,  you  can  see  the 
suffering. 

Because  of  imemployment,  families 
have  Ijeen  forced  to  change  their  way 
of  life.  Families  are  hungry,  health 
care  coverage  has  been  lost,  and  sav- 
ings accounts  have  l)een  depleted.  In 
thousands  of  cases,  unemployment 
benefits  have  lieen  exhausted,  leaving 
families  destitute.  Those  hardest  hit 
by  this  recession  are  living  on  little 
more  than  their  powerful  faith,  and 
on  the  hope  that  their  government 
will  take  action  to  put  people  back  to 
work. 

Short  of  a  broad-based  resurgence  in 
every  sector  of  the  economy,  we  must 
help  provide  Jobs  to  the  unemployed. 
To  those  who  object  to  this  bill  with 
the  disparaging  cry  of  "make  work,"  I 
say,  listen  to  the  cries  of  those  who 
need  work.  Explain  to  the  people  of 
Buchanan  County.  Va.,  where  unem- 
ployment is  over  30  percent  and  where 
the  actual  rate  may  be  double  that 
level,  that  some  Jobs  are  not  good 
enough,  and  that  they  would  be  better 
off  without  the  income  a  Job  from  this 
bill  might  provide. 

For  the  unemployed  in  the  coalfields 
of  southwest  Virginia,  the  issue  is 
family  survival— not  economic  philoso- 
phy. 

The  emergency  jobs  bill  will  provide 
up  to  600,000  jobs  across  the  country. 
People  will  be  employed  on  such 
projects  as  repairing  veterans  hospi- 
tals. Improving  national  parks,  weath- 
erlzation of  homes  for  low  Income 
families,  flood  control  senior  citizen 
employment,  and  soil  conservation. 

With  unemployment  remaining  in 
the  double-digit  range,  the  American 


people  will  be  Justified  in  finding  this 
Congress  guilty  of  malfeasance  should 
we  fail  to  pass  this  emergency  Jobs  leg- 
islation. 

TiUe  n  of  HJl.  1718  addresses  the 
critical  problem  facing  States  that 
have  been  forced  to  borrow  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  meet 
their  regiilar  obligations  for  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Without  tiUe  II. 
States  would  rapidly  be  forced  to  ter- 
minate benefits  as  their  State  trust 
funds  run  dry.  My  own  State  of  Vir- 
ginia has  already  been  forced  to 
borrow  more  than  $19  million  to  pay 
regular  unemployment  benefits. 

I  regret  that  H.R.  1718  does  not 
amend  the  extended  unemployment 
benefits  program  to  make  eligible 
those  people  living  in  high  imemploy- 
ment areas  within  low  unemployment 
States.  Virginia's  relatively  low  unem- 
ployment rate  statewide  is  well  below 
the  trigger  to  qualify  for  extended 
benefits.  But  in  my  district,  unemploy- 
ment is  more  than  twice  the  statewide 
average  and  is  nearly  70  percent  above 
the  national  rate.  I  will  be  working  to 
close  this  unfortunate  loophole  which 
discriminates  against  the  unemployed 
in  southwest  Virginia. 

In  the  meantime,  today's  bin  is  ur- 
gently needed.  Titles  I  and  II  repre- 
sent a  genuine  effort  by  the  Congress 
to  help  those  hurt  most  by  the  reces- 
sion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  emergency  jobs  leglslati(m.« 

•  ytr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amalgam,  euphemistically  character- 
ized as  a  Jobs  bill,  has  already  been  tm- 
masked  by  the  press  as  a  bulging 
barrel  of  pork. 

I  cannot  further  embellish  the  rev- 
elations which  have  been  shown  night- 
ly on  our  television  set.  All  the  House 
and  Appropriations  Committee  big 
shots  have  lorded  their  particular 
projects  into  the  bill  with  the  custom- 
ary disregard  for  need. 

But.  even  If  the  projects  were  the 
neediest,  the  concept  of  the  bill  is 
wrong.  Public  worlts  bills  have  proved 
again  and  again  to  be  slow,  expensive 
and  ineffective  ways  to  stimulate  real 
Jobs  or  the  general  economy.  More 
spending  for  personal  public  works 
projects  is  an  old  House  habit,  but  it 
has  not  worked. 

If  we  want  to  provide  the  l>est  stimu- 
lus for  permanent  jobs  in  this  recovery 
period,  we  must  concentrate  on  reduc- 
ing spending,  cutting  the  out  year  defi- 
cits and  lowering  interest  rates.  That 
is  how  to  build  jobs. 

Merely  titling  a  bill  as  Jobs  bill  does 
not  create  Jobs.  Voting  for  a  title  or  a 
symbol  does  not  create  Jobs.  All  it  does 
is  to  spend  money,  and  to  build  defi- 
cits. 

So  when  this  little  piggy  goes  to 
market,  it  will  go  without  my  support, 
and  the  taxpayers  wiU  cry  all  the  way 
home.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1718, 


the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983.  As  we 
are  all  aware.  Mr.  Chairman.  Jobs  are 
America's  No.  1  priority.  In  my  hard 
hit  district  and  throughout  the  depres- 
sion-torn State  of  Michigan.  Jobs  are 
needed  to  get  us  back  on  track  to  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Job  creation,  phase  I.  as  this  bill  is 
sometimes  called,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  our  efforts.  It  is  simply  an 
emergency  package  of  accelerated 
public  worlcs  programs  and  humanitar- 
ian aid  for  the  Jobless.  There  are  many 
similarities  between  this  measure  and 
the  measure  passed  last  December, 
which  was  scrapped  because  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  threatened  veto.  There 
wiU  be  a  phase  n  Jobs  package  which 
wiU  include  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  stimulating  the  economy. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation 
cannot  be  overlooked,  however.  One  of 
the  most  important  features  concerns 
unemployment  Insurance.  Over 
800,000  Americans  exhausted  some 
form  of  unemployment  insurance 
during  December,  1982,  of  whom 
300,000  exhausted  their  supplemental 
benefits.  The  administration  estimates 
that  the  supplemental  program  will 
deplete  its  funds  by  the  middle  of  this 
month.  The  $5.1  billion  in  the  bill  for 
this  program  is  designed  to  carry  It 
through  the  end  of  1983. 

The  supplemental  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  contains  funds  to  assist 
the  jobless  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
There  is  money  to  help  local  commu- 
nities provide  emergency  shelters,  to 
assist  with  day  cau-e  services,  to  pro- 
vide immediate  jobs  in  Federal  build- 
ing repair  and  maintenance,  necessary 
work  on  local  community  projects,  and 
most  importantly  fimds  for  essential 
efforts  such  as  the  nutrition  program 
for  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC).  and  weatherlzation  help  for 
low-income  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  can  take 
effect  almost  immediately  and  it  is 
good  news  to  Imow  that  the  machinery 
is  in  place  to  administer  the  funds  con- 
tained in  the  legislation.  Reaganomics 
sent  this  country  into  a  tallspln  and 
this  legislation  will  not  create  enough 
Jobs  to  repair  all  the  damage  done.  It 
is  a  start,  though,  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  tell  my  con- 
stituents in  the  15th  District  of  Michi- 
gan that  we  in  Congress  understand 
that  America's  jobless  need  productive 
employment,  not  just  money  and 
other  aid  to  wait  out  this  recession.* 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1718,  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1983,  providing  jobs  and 
humanitarian  relief  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  now  find  themselves 
without  work  and  without  hope  of  se- 
curing a  Job  in  the  near  future.  Our 
Nation  has  Just  emerged  from  the 
depths  of  one  of  the  deepest  recessions 
ever— a  recession  which  has  cut  a  wide 


swath  of  misery  and  human  suffering 
touching  nearly  every  American 
funlly.  As  a  resiilt,  of  the  Nation's 
slide  into  economic  chaos,  a  record  18 
million  Americana  Xind  themselves  out 
of  worii  or  working  part  time  because 
no  full-time  Jobs  are  available.  People 
have  lost  their  homes  and  their  self  re- 
spect. Unemployed  woricers  have  had 
to  leave  their  families,  moving  from 
town  to  town  and  State  to  State  look- 
ing for  work.  Families  have  had  to 
forego  not  the  luxuries,  but  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  food  and 
medical  care. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  emergency 
jobs  bill  should  have  passed  long,  long 
ago  before  unemployment  escalated 
into  America's  No.  1  domestic  trage- 
dy—before thousands  of  families  were 
pushed  over  the  edge  of  economic  dis- 
aster. H.R.  1718  is  a  long  overdue  and 
a  much  needed  step,  but  still  a  small 
step.  I  strongly  believe  that  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  and  an  obligation 
to  do  much  more  than  this  because 
our  Nation  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
people.  And,  our  people  need  and  de- 
serve more  help  from  their  Govern- 
ment than  this  limited  bill  can  pro- 
vide. HJl.  1718  takes  one  small  step, 
but  a  giant  leap  is  needed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
this  body  to  pass  the  measure  before 
us  as  only  phase  1  of  an  employment 
and  economic  stimulus  pacluige.  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  press  for  phase 
2  legislation— as  I  will  be  doing— to 
complete  the  task  of  providing  real 
relief  to  the  American  people. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  some  of  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  before  us,  which  pro- 
vides $4.6  billion  in  emergency  Job-cre- 
ating appropriations,  humanitarian 
relief,  and  an  emergency  supplemental 
to  keep  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  from  running  out  of  funds 
this  spring. 

There  are  some  who  Ijelleve  that 
this  measure  is  not  targeted  sufficient- 
ly to  communities  experiencing  very 
high  unemployment.  They  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  provisions 
in  H.R.  1718  which  wUl  provide  impor- 
tant and  significant  aid  to  Ohio  and  to 
Cleveland— my  own  State  and  congres- 
sional district— currently  experiencing 
the  pain  of  nearly  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rates  in  the  country. 

For  example,  Ohio  and  Cleveland 
will  benefit  significantly  from  the 
$1.25  billion  appropriation  in  H.R. 
1718  for  community  development 
block  grants.  Cleveland's  share  of 
about  $12  million  will  provide  jobs  for 
housing  rehabilitation,  parks  improve- 
ments, and  other  projects  essential  to 
maintaining  the  vitality  of  Cleveland's 
neighborhoods.  This  bill  also  disap- 
proves a  deferral  in  UDAG  fimds  for 
which  Cleveland  has  a  niunber  of  ap- 
plications pending.  These  projects  can 
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tion  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Title  I 
of  the  bm  provides  additional  f  imds  in 
some  38  different  programs,  all  de- 
signed to  create  Jobs  by  stimulating 
economic  activity,  or  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  who  have  been  most  ad- 
versely affected  by  unemployment. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  $5,033 
million  for  adverses  to  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund.  This  money  must  be 
provided  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
loans  to  States  whose  funds  for  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  benefits  have 
been,  or  will  soon  be,  depleted.  Title  II 
also  contains  $276.1  million  for  addi- 
tional fimds  for  processing  unemploy- 
ment claims.  The  amounts  in  title  II 
were  requested  by  the  President,  and 
should  be  provided  without  further 
delay. 

As  my  Chairman  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  we 
are  today  spending  $32  billion  a  year 
in  unemployment  compensation.  It 
makes  good  sense  to  spend  money  to 
create  employment— productive  em- 
ployment. That  is  what  this  bill  will 
do.  It  also  makes  sense  to  use  the  pro- 
grams which  are  now  in  place  to  pro- 
vide food,  shelter,  and  health  services 
to  the  needy.  This  bill  does  that,  as 
well.  This  is  an  important  bill.  As  I 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  does  not  answer  all  the 
problems  confronting  our  people 
today,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  approv- 
al of  this  bill  by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  except  the  following  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  of  March  2,  1983,  which  shall 
be  considered  only  in  the  following 
order  and  which  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  but  shall  be  debatable 
as  provided  in  House  Resolution  113: 

First,  the  amendment  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Obey  which 
shall  be  considered  en  bloc; 

Second,  the  amendment  by,  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Howard; 

Third,  the  amendment  by.  and  If  of- 
fered by,  Representative  Wise;  and 

Fourth,  the  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Edgar,  and  if  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Edgar  or  Representative 

COUGHLIN. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  1718 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for 
other  purposes  in  order  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation,  putting  women  and 
men  back  to  productive  work  made  neces- 
sary by  the  conditions  described  as  follows: 


TITLE  I— MBETINO  OtJR  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS  WITH  ESSENTIAL  AND 
PRODUCTIVE  JOBS 

CORGSXSSIOHAL  FniDIMOS 

Ssc.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  unem- 
ployment has  increased  to  10.4  per  centum 
on  a  national  basis,  reaching  17.8  per 
centum  in  West  Virginia.  12.6  per  centum  In 
Illinois.  15.5  per  centum  in  Michigan.  14.0 
per  centum  in  Ohio,  and  13.6  per  centum  In 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  mili- 
tary, which,  though  essential,  is  hot  of  any 
substantial  economic  benefit.  Actual  filings 
of  business-related  bankruptcies  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1982,  reached  a  total  of 
seventy-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
three  as  compared  with  a  prior  year  figure 
of  sixty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  and  business  failures,  as  reported 
by  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  are  up  49  per 
centum  compared  to  one  year  ago.  Delin- 
quencies are  many  times  greater.  Only  35.7 
per  centum  of  the  raw  domestic  steel  indus- 
try's capacity  is  currently  being  utilized 
which  represents  the  lowest  capacity  since 
1932.  The  American  farmers  are  more  than 
$215,000,000,000  in  debt.  Financed  last  year 
at  rates  of  Interest  varying  from  15  to  20  per 
centum,  unless  fortunate  enough  to  have  In- 
herited their  land,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  are  faced  with  bankruptcy.  Local 
papers  are  filled  with  announced  sales  of 
farm  equipment  and  machinery,  most  of  it 
selling  for  a  small  percentage  of  its  worth, 
benefiting  neither  the  creditor  nor  the 
debtor.  While  our  farm  commodities  are 
held  off  world  markete  at  competitive 
prices,  those  in  the  business  of  supplying  ag- 
ricultural equipment,  chemicals,  seeds  and 
other  supplies.  Including  those  from  whom 
they  borrow,  are  In  desperate  financial  con- 
dition, either  bankrupt  or  near  It. 

The  result  Is  a  financial  breakdown  of  the 
Nation,  for  agriculture  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Nation's  production  and  by  far  the  big- 
gest customer  of  industry  and  labor.  History 
shows  that  If  agriculture  goes  down,  the  rest 
follows.  . 

The  news  media  carry  the  pitiful  picture 
of  thousands  of  unemployed  seeking  a  few 
hundred  jobs;  people  who  have  spent  a  life- 
time buying  a  home  put  out  into  the  streets, 
having  lost  everything;  businesses  closed, 
with  the  owner  having  nowhere  to  go.  We 
must  prevent  further  Imposition  on  the  ag- 
ricultural Industry  of  the  cost  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  since  heretofore  the 
burden  of  embargoes  or  the  failure  to 
export  has  been  borne  solely  by  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  Today  every  possible 
means  must  be  made  to  Increase  American 
production  to  sell  American,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  make  competitors  out  of  former 
customers.  The  current  unacceptable  level 
of  unemployment  which  has  not  existed 
since  the  Great  Depression  prior  to  Wortd 
War  II  creates  an  economic  and  humanitari- 
an problem  requiring  Immediate  action. 
This  bill  does  not  provide  for  make-work 
employment  but  does  provide  for  neglected 
needs  of  the  Nation  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one-seventh  the  cost  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  this  year  which  has  reached 
the  staggering  total  of  $32,000,000,000.  The 
Nation  must  take  immediate  steps  such  as 
those  contained  In  this  bill  to  retain  and  re- 
store our  physical  wealth. 

It  is  essential  that  interest  rates,  which 
have  Ijeen  reduced  following  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Investigation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, continue  at  present  or  lower  rates 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  recovery. 


Thx  Need  for  Nkw  Corpokatioics  or 
AoERCiB  With  Niw  AtTTBORrrr 
Sbc.  102.  In  view  of — 

(a)  the  current  economic  crisis  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  need  for  specific  empha- 
sis toward  long-term  economic  recovery;  and 

(b)  the  successful  history  of  past  Federal 
activities,  such  as  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  which  had  a  proven 
track  record  for  assisting  banks  and  other 
corporations  In  getting  back  Into  a  viable 
position;  and 

(c)  the  need  to  find  a  means  to  avoid 
wholesale  foreclosures  on  homes,  farms,  and 
small  and  large  businesses;  and 

(d)  the  need  to  establish  an  appropriate 
corporate  structure  required  for  such  an  ac- 
tivity to  maximize  a  Government  and  indus- 
try partnership  that  will  foster  cooperation 
in  the  rebuUding  of  our  national  economy; 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  $500,000  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  to  enable  such  Department 
to  develop  plans  for  (1)  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  type  governmental 
entity  to  help  meet  business  problems.  (2)  a 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  type  gov- 
ernmental entity  for  housing  problems,  and 
(3)  a  farm  credit  type  agency  to  help  avoid 
forced  sale  under  mortgage.  Such  plans, 
based  on  prior  experience,  should  be  made 
within  thirty  days  to  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  In  order  to  reduce  fore- 
closures and  defaults,  the  plans  should  ad- 
dress the  benefits  of  providing  operating 
capital  to  give  debtors  and  creditors  a 
chance  to  work  out  their  financial  problems 
under  supervision.  In  preparing  the  plans, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  expected  to  obtain  the  views  of  ex- 
perts in  other  government  departments. 

Competition  in  World  Markets 
Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  business  com- 
munity are  directed  to  analyze  and  report 
on  the  current  trade  crisis  with  the  objec- 
tive of  keeping  American  exports  competi- 
tive in  world  markets  and  strengthening  our 
commitment  to  sell  what  we  have  and  don't 
need  to  those  who  have  a  great  need. 
Reducing  and  Stabilizing  Interest  Rates 
Sec.  104.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  should  continue  such  ac- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  level  of  interest  rates  low  enough  to 
generate  significant  economic  growth  and 
thereby  reduce  the  current  intolerable  level 
of  unemployment  as  they  have  since  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  April  26, 
1982  obtained  an  Investigation  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

MAINTAINING  AND  PROTECTING  PUBLIC 
INVESTMENT  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS 

In  order  to  assist  In  reducing  the  backlog 
of  needed  maintenance  and  repair  of  Feder- 
al buildings  across  the  Nation,  $125,000,000 
for  payment  to  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund",  General  Services  Administration,  to 


remain  available  until  expended,  which 
shall  be  available  under  the  subactivity  "Al- 
terations and  repairs"  for  projects  which  do 
not  require  prospectuses. 

REBUILDING  AMERICA'S  HIGHWAYS 

To  accelerate  the  construction  and  recon- 
struction of  the  Nation's  highways  and  to 
improve  safety  on  the  Nation's  highways, 
which  will  result  in  productive  jobs,  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $33,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  demonstrate 
methods  to  accelerate  the  widening  of  exist- 
ing highways:  Provided,  That  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify  the 
policy  for  purchases  set  forth  In  Public  Law 
97-424:  Provided  further.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
total  of  all  obligations  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  Highway  safety  construction  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1983  shall  not  exceed 
$12,600,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  this 
llmlUtlon  shall  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  section  104  of  Public  Law  97-424. 

TO  SPEED  UP  IMPROVEMENT  OP  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

To  accelerate  the  construction,  modem- 
izati6n  and  improvement  of  urt>an  mass 
transportation  systems,  to  increase  the  mo- 
bility of  the  urban  work  force  which  will 
result  in  productive  jobs,  an  additional 
amount  of  $44,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended,  for  "Interstete  transfer 
grants— transit"  and  an  additional  amount 
of  $66,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  'Urban  discretionary  grants". 

REBUILDING  RAILROAD  INFRASTRUCTURE 

To  provide  for  the  Improvement  of  rail- 
road rights-of-way  and  facilities,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  make  capital 
grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  of  $110,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  of  which  $90,000,000 
shall  be  for  improvements  of  railroad  rights- 
of-way  and  $10,000,000  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able only  for  the  rehabilitation,  renewal,  re- 
placement, and  other  Improvements  on  the 
line  between  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  and 
Hyannls,  Massachusetts,  to  insure  that  such 
tracli  will  meet  a  minimum  of  class  III 
standards  as  prescribed  by  applicable  Feder- 
al Railroad  Administration  regulations. 

IMPROVING  FACIUTIES  AND  SERVICES  PROVIDED 
TO  VETERANS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care".  Veterans  Administration,  $75,000,000, 
which  will  result  in  productive  jobs  to  im- 
prove the  facilities  and  care  being  provided 
to  veterans  throughout  the  country. 

PROTECTION  PROM  FORECLOSURE— EMERGENCY 
MORTGAGE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  expedite  the  Implementation  of  a 
program  of  emergency  mortgage  assistance 
for  homeowners  pursuant  to  legislation  to 
be  enacted  by  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  in 
response  to  the  growing  number  of  foreclo- 
sures, defaults,  and  delinquencies  attributa- 
ble to  continuing  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions, $500,000,  which  shall  become  avail- 


able only  upon  enactment  of  such  leglala- 
tion. 

COMMURlTy  DKVXLOPMKRT  OKANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty development  grants",  to  be  made  avail- 
able In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  5301),  for  wortbwhUe  and  necessary 
projects  which  will  remit  in  productive  jobs 
in  communities,  including  towns  and  vil- 
lages, throughout  the  country  through  the 
funding  of  local  community  development 
programs.  $1,000,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  September  30,  1985;  and  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $250,000,000.  to  remain 
available  imtil  expended,  for  "Community 
development  grants",  to  be  made  available 
to  metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
10«(b)of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  5301),  to  fund  programs  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment:  Provided,  That  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  submit  detailed  quarterly  reports 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
on  the  use  of  these  funds:  Provided  further. 
That  the  10  per  centum  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  funds  for  public  services  activi- 
ties contained  in  section  303(aKl)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35.  approved  August  13. 
1981)  shall  not  apply  to  the  fimds  provided 
under  li^  heading  in  this  Act. 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS 
•  DISAPPROVAL  OF  DDCEKAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D83-32A  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Community  Planning  and  Development. 
Urban  development  action  grants,  as  set 
forth  In  the  message  of  January  6,  1983. 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  This  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  this 
Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEFERRAL! 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D83-54  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Hous- 
ing Programs,  Annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted housing,  as  set  forth  in  the  message 
of  February  1,  1983,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  This  dis- 
approval shall  be  effective  upon  enactment 
Into  law  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  deferral  disapproved  herein  shall 
be  made  available  for  obligation:  Provided, 
That  all  contract  authority  and  budget  au- 
thority. Including  the  amounts  disapproved 
for  deferral  in  this  Act,  which  Is  available  to 
make  reservations  to  incur  obligations  In 
fiscal  year  1983  shall  be  used  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  included  in  P>ublic  Law 
97-377,  approved  December  21.  1982,  under 
the  heading  "Annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted housing"  to  carry  out  the  following 
budget  program: 


ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING-GROSS  RESERVATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
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Toward  the  )bjective  of  restoring  the 
prior  level  of  P  deral  support  for  economic 
development  pirpoaes  throughout  a  wide 
geographic  are  i  as  provided  for  by  the 
Public  Works  ind  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1905.  as  a  mended,  and  Public  Law  91- 
304.  and  such  la  n  that  were  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  £  eptember  30.  1982.  an  addi- 
tional amount  >f  $200,000,000  is  appropri- 
ated for  "Econ<  mic  development  assistance 
programs",  Ecopomlc  Development  Admin- 
istration. 
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RXTAIXING  AND  RKSTORIMG  PARKS  AlfS 
RECRKATIONAL  PACIUTIES 

There  is  appropriated  for  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  "Urban  Parks  and  Recreation 
Pimd"  for  rehabilitation  grants  and  repairs, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Urban  Park  and 
Recreation  Recovery  Act  of  1978  (title  10  of 
Public  Law  95-625).  $50,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

To  accelerate  programs  of  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  National  Park  Service 
roads,  trails,  and  other  existing  facilities 
which  will  receive  an  estimated  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  million  visits  in  1983. 
there  is  appropriated  an  additional 
$50,000,000  for  "Operation  of  the  National 
Park  System",  National  Park  Service,  under 
the  same  conditions  provided  for  Under  this 
appropriation  in  Public  Law  97-394,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30, 1984. 

PRXSERVUfG  THX  NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

To  restore,  repair,  and  provide  forest 
roads,  trails,  and  other  existing  facilities 
which  are  part  of  the  real  wealth  of  this 
country,  there  is  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  of  $25,000,000,  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  1984,  for 
the  "National  Forest  System". 

In  order  to  provide  Jobs  which  will  result 
in  the  construction  of  real  assets  for  this 
country,  an  additional  amount  of 
$20,000,000  is  appropriated,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  "Construction", 
Forest  Service. 

niFROVING  INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

In  order  to  provide  for  construction, 
repair  and  improvements,  and  other  services 
^to  Indians  there  Is  appropriated  an  addition- 
al amount  of  $39,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  "Indian  Health  Fa- 
cilities", Indian  Health  Service. 

IMPROVING  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
FACILITIES 

To  accelerate  programs  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  maintenance  of  wildlife  refuges, 
fish  hatcheries,  and  research  facilities,  of 
real  benefit  to  people  across  the  Nation 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  there  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $25,000,000,  for  "Resource  Manage- 


ment", to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30, 1984. 

IMPROVING  NATURAL  RESOURCES  ON  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

To  accelerate  programs  to  Improve  natu- 
ral resources  on  Indian  reservations,  includ- 
ing range  and  agricultural  improvements, 
reforestation  and  timber  stand  Improve- 
ment, there  is  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  of  $20,000,000  for  "Operation  of 
Indian  Programs",  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

ASSISTING  IN  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

In  order  to  provide  assistance  for  basic 
human  amenities,  to  alleviate  health  haz- 
ards, to  promote  stability  of  rural  areas  by 
meeting  the  need  for  new  and  improved 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  systems  and 
to  meet  national  safe  drinking  water  and 
clean  water  standards,  there  is  appropriated 
an  additional  amount  of  $200,000,000  under 
the  1981  formula  and  regulations  for  "Rural 
Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants",  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

In  order  to  assist  eligible  borrowers  such 
as  communities  and  others  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  basic  human  amenities,  alleviate 
health  hazards  and  promote  the  orderly 
growth  of  rural  areas  by  meeting  the  need 
for  the  financing  of  new  and  improved  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  and  meet 
the  National  Clean  Water  Standards  and 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  to  assist  In 
achieving  these  objectives  which  create  and 
conserve  real  wealth  throughout  the  coun- 
try, $600,000,000  for  additional  loans  to  be 
insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  Insured, 
under  the  "Rural  Development  Insurance 
Pimd",  Farmers  Home  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  7  U.S.C. 
1928  and  86  Stat.  661-664. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture,  $6,500,000 
for  500  additional  permanent  full-time  staff 
at  the  county  office  level  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  and  supervising  loans  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  foreclosures. 

In  order  to  assist  States,  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, groups  and  Individuals  In  develop- 


ing area  plans  for  resource  conservation  and 
development  and  to  create  jobs  to  increase 
and  conserve  the  real  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try, there  is  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  for  "Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment", SoU  Conservation  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  $15,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

INCREASING  THX  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  ACTIVITIES 

In  order  to  assist  in  installing  works  of  im- 
provement and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
works:  reduce  damage  from  floodwater  sedi- 
ment and  erosion:  for  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  disposal  of 
water,  and  for  the  conservation  and  proper 
utilization  of  land,  there  is  appropriated  an 
additional  amount  for  "Watershed  and 
Flood  Prevention  Operations",  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
and  to  assist  in  providing  Jobs  which  wiU  In- 
crease and  conserve  the  real  wealth  of  this 
country,  and  to  meet  the  needs  for  emergen- 
cy work,  including  repairs  to  local  roads  and 
bridges,  to  remedy  damages  resulting  from 
recent  floods,  $150,000,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  exp>ended:  Provided,  That  an  ad- 
ditional $25,000,000  in  loans  may  be  insured, 
or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured,  under  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  of  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  (86  Stat. 
663). 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
measures  to  repair  flood  damage  as  author- 
ized by  sections  403-405  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2203-2205), 
$10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

ENHANCEMENT  OF  WATER  RESOURCE,  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER  BENEFITS  AND  FOR  EMERGEN- 
CY FLOOD  CONTROL  WORK 

To  improve  flood  control,  shore  protec- 
tion, and  other  measures  as  authorized  by 
law,  to  provide  water  resource  and  hydro- 
electric power  benefits,  to  meet  emergency 
requirements  and  remedy  damages  resulting 
from  disastrous  rains  and  floods,  which  will 
result  In  productive  Jobs,  an  additional 
amount  of  $125,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
"Construction,  general".  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—Civil, Department  of  the  Army. 

To  maintain  harbor  channels  and  other 
navigable  waterways  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  conunerce,  to  preserve  and  operate 
existing  river  and  harbor  and  flood  control 
measures  which  will  protect  the  real  wealth 
of  the  Nation,  to  meet  emergency  require- 
ments and  remedy  damages  resulting  from 
disastrous  rains  and  floods,  which  will  result 
in  productive  Jobs,  an  additional  amount  of 
$76,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, is  hereby  appropriate  for  "Oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  general".  Corps  of 
Engineers— Civil,  Department  of  the  Army. 

To  plan,  construct,  and  maintain  flood 
control  measures  for  the  river  system  which 
drains  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Nation, 
to  perform  necessary  rescue  work,  and 
repair  and  restoration  of  flood  control 
projects  including  local  roads  and  bridges: 
together  with  cooperative  projects  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  authorized  by  law, 
to  meet  emergency  requirements  and 
remedy  damages  resulting  from  disastrous 
rains  and  floods,  and  to  prevent  future  dam- 
ages, an  additional  amount  of  $203,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  "Flood  control, 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries",  Corps  of 
Engineers— Civil,  Department  of  the  Army. 


RKXAMATIOH  AHD  nUUOAnOH  PROJECTa 

To  accelerate  the  completion  of  projects 
which  will  provide  additional  Industrial  and 
municipal  water,  irrigation  water,  and  hy- 
droelectric capability,  an  additional  amoimt 
of  $50,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, is  hereby  appropriated  for  "Con- 
struction program".  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

To  accelerate  hydrogenerator  uprating, 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations 
on  reclamation  projects,  levee  construction, 
repair  and  restoration,  improvements  of 
recreation  areas,  and  to  assist  in  creating 
new  productive  Jobs,  an  additional 
$21,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, is  hereby  appropriated  for  "Oper- 
ation and  maintenance".  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Department  of  the  Interior. 

To  accelerate  loans  to  irrigation  districts 
and  other  public  agencies  for  construction 
of  distribution  systems  on  authorized  Feder- 
al reclamation  projects,  and  for  loans  and 
grants  to  non-Federal  agencies,  an  addition- 
al $30,000,000,  to  renuOn  available  until  ex- 
pended, is  hereby  appropriated  for  "Loan 
program".  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

In  order  to  provide  for  improved  mainte- 
nance, renovation,  construction,  and  repair 
of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  facilities, 
there  is  appropriated  an  additional  amount 
of  $40,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Fund. 

FEDERAL.  STATE.  AND  LOCAL  PRISON 
MODERNIZATION 

For  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  re- 
modeling, and  equipping  necessary  buildings 
and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and  correc- 
tional Institutions,  Including  all  necessary 
expenses  Incident  thereto,  by  contract  or 
force  account,  for  "Buildings  and  facilities". 
Federal  Prison  System,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. $90,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided  That  of  this  amount, 
$30,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  "Support 
of  United  States  Prisoners",  Legal  Activities 
for  the  Cooperative  Agreement  Program  for 
the  purpose  of  renovating,  constructing,  and 
equipping  State  and  local  JaU  faculties  that 
confine  Federal  prisoners. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODERNIZATION  OP 
HOUSING  UNITS  FOR  MILITARY  FAMILIES 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  famUy  housing,  to  In- 
crease the  quality  of  life  of  military  person- 
nel and  their  families,  which  will  result  in 
Jobs  in  the  construction  Industry  and  its  re- 
lated trades,  there  is  appropriated  for  ex- 
penses of  famUy  housing  for  the  Army  for 
maintenance,  $100,600,000. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  famUy  housing,  to  In- 
crease the  quality  of  life  of  mUitary  person- 
nel and  their  families,  which  will  result  In 
Jobs  In  the  construction  industry  and  its  re- 
lated trades,  there  Is  appropriated  for  ex- 
penses of  family  housing  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  for  construction.  Including  ad- 
dition, expansion,  extension  and  alteration, 
and  for  maintenance,  as  foUows:  for  con- 
struction, $16,230,000:  for  maintenance, 
$34,301,000;  In  aU,  $50,531,000:  Provided 
That  the  amount  provided  for  construction 
shall  remain  avaUable  untU  September  30, 
1984. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  family  housing,  to  In- 
crease the  quality  of  life  of  military  person- 
nel and  their  families,  which  wUl  result  in 
Jobs  in  the  construction  industry  and  its  re- 
lated trades,  there  is  appropriated  for  ex- 


penses of  f amUy  housing  for  the  Air  Force 
for  construction,  including  addition,  expan- 
sion, extension  and  alteration,  and  for  main- 
tenance, as  foUows:  for  construction, 
$47,501,000;  for  maintenance,  $44,368,000;  in 
aU.  $91,869,000:  Provided  That  the  amount 
provided  for  construction  shaU  remain  avail- 
able untU  September  30,  1984. 

Notwitlistandlng  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 102.  202,  302,  and  605  of  the  MUitary 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1983,  funds 
appropriated  by  the  MiUtary  Construction 
Appropriation  Act.  1983  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  projects  otherwise  authorized. 

LOW-niCOME  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

There  is  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  for  "Energy  conservation,"  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  $150,000,000,  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended  for  low-income 
weatherization:  Provided  That  funds  for 
low-income  weatherization  activities  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
maximum  aUowable  exijenditures  per  dweU- 
Ing  unit  which  were  in  effect  on  October  1, 
1982.  and  to  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
priority  in  providing  weatherization  assist- 
ance which  were  in  effect  on  October  1. 
1982. 

SCHEDULED  MOTOR  VEHICLE  PROCUREMENT 

In  order  to  assure  the  timely  replacement 
of  planned  Federal  motor  vehicle  replace- 
ment by  American  plants  in  accordance 
with  established  practices,  $75,000,000  for 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  in- 
crease the  capital  of  the  General  Supply 
Fund,  established  by  section  109  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  756),  for 
the  purehase  of  motor  vehicles:  Provided 
That  the  funds  made  avaUable  by  this  ap- 
propriation may  be  used  only  to  procure  do- 
mesticaUy  manufactured  vehicles. 

INCREASING  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

(EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE) 

To  improve  the  opportunity  for  produc- 
tive work  through  Job  training  and  Job  cre- 
ation, an  additional  $207,400,000  for  "Em- 
ployment and  Training  Assistance ',  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  of  which  $32,400,000  shall  be 
for  the  Job  Corps,  $100,000,000  shall  be  for 
summer  youth  employment  and  $75,000,000 
shall  be  for  services  to  displaced  workers 
under  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act:  Provided  That  none  of  the 
amounts  made  available  by  this  paragraph 
for  summer  youth  employment  shall  be  paid 
to  any  Individual  except  upon  written  certi- 
fication by  the  supervising  official  that  the 
assigned  Job  was  performed. 

INCREASING  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

(COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOB  OLDER 
AMERICANS) 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
activities  for  national  grants  or  contracts 
with  public  agencies  and  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  under  paragraph 
(IKA)  of  section  506(a)  of  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
$19,500,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
activities  for  grants  to  SUtes  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  506(a)  of  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
$5,500,000. 
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IRCKEASIIfO  HBADSTART  SERVICES 
(HiniAH  DEVELOPMERT  SERVICES) 

To  expand  the  availability  of  essential 
early  childhood  education  programs  serving 
disadvantaged  families,  an  additional 
$30,000,000  for  "Human  development  serv- 
ices". Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  carrying  out  the  Headstart  Act 
of  1981. 

IHCRSASIMG  COMMTTN ITY  AND  HDMAIIITARIAIf 

SERVICES 

(COMmmiTT  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT) 

To  expand  the  availability  of  essential  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  unemployed 
and  disadvantaged  including  those  in  rural 
towns  and  villages,  an  additional  $25,000,000 
for  "Community  Services  Block  Grant",  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
for  carrying  out  the  CommiuUty  Services 
Block  Grant  Act. 

PROVIDING  URGENTLY  NEEDED  SCHOOL 

FACILITIES 

(SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  PEDERALLT  AFFECTED 

AREAS) 

To  construct  or  improve  school  facilities 
to  assure  adequate,  safe,  and  barrier-free 
buildings  in  school  districts  demonstrating 
an  immediate  and  urgent  need,  there  is  ap- 
propriated an  additional  $35,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  for  "School 
Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas",  De- 
partment of  Education  for  carrying  out  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.,  Ch.  19):  Provided,  That  $15,000,000 
shall  be  for  sections  5  and  14(c),  $10,000,000 
shall  be  for  section  10,  and  $10,000,000  shall 
be  for  sections  14  (a)  and  (b). 

REUEVING  HUMAN  SUFFERING  OF  INDIGENT 
PEOPLE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Food  and 
Nutrition  Service",  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  administrative  expenses  to  acceler- 
ate the  implementation  of  programs  to  pro- 
vide emergency  feeding  for  the  truly  needy 
pursuant  to  legislation  subsequently  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  response  to  the 
recognized  and  growing  problem  of  individ- 
uals in  the  country  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion or  undernutrition.  $250,000.  which  shall 
become  available  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  such  legislation. 

In  carrying  out  the  feeding  programs  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Act,  participation  in  the 
programs  shall  be  limited  to  those  individ- 
uals certified  by  a  local  unit  of  government 
or  charitable  organization.  Funds  or  com- 
modities provided  under  this  Act  except  for 
WIC  shall  be  matched  by  a  25  per  centum 
non-Federal  contribution  which  may  be 
monetary  or  represented  by  in-kind  contri- 
butions such  as  volunteer  labor  and  operat- 
ing expenses  Including  buildings,  utilities, 
equipment,  rent,  and  supplies. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  to  be  added  to 
and  merged  with  the  funds  currently  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
surplus  removal  operations  in  connection 
with  perishable  agricultural  commodities  (7 
D.S.C.  612c).  $75,000,000.  Such  funds  shall 
be  used  to  acquire  and  distribute  surplus  ag- 
ripultural  commodities  in  areas  of  high  un- 
eniployment  for  use  in  cooperative  emergen- 
cy feeding  facilities  for  indigent  persons  and 
shall  be  accounted  for  separately  and  in  ad- 
dition to  existing  funds  held  in  reserve  to 
support  the  price  of  perishable  commodities 
as  the  need  may  arise.  The  Secretary's  abili- 
ty to  support  prices  is  contingent  upon 
maintaining  reserves  adequate  to  announce 
large  scale  purchase.  Prices  tend  to  stabilize 


based  on  the  aimoimcement  of  intent  to 
purchase,  thereby  reducing  the  need  for 
actual  purchase. 

FEEDING  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN,  INFANTS.  AMD 
CHILDREN  (WIC) 

In  order  to  provide  supplemental  food  to 
low-income  pregnant,  postpartum  and 
breastfeeding  women,  their  Infants  and 
young  children  up  to  five  years  of  age  who 
are  at  nutritional  risk  due  to  Inadequate 
Income  resulting  from  the  serious  decline  in 
the  economy  and  the  unacceptably  high 
levels  of  unemployment,  funds  shall  be 
made  available  to  local  health  clinics 
through  State  departments  of  health  and  to 
Indian  groups;  and  upon  determination  of 
nutritional  risk  by  competent  health  care 
professionals  supplemental  food  shall  be 
provided  to  such  needy  individuals  to  pre- 
vent health  problems  and  to  improve  the 
future  status  of  their  health.  $100,000,000. 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  AND  EMERGENCY  SHELTERS 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  $50,000,000 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  carry  out  an  emergency  food  and 
shelter  program.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  enactment  of  this  Act,  consti- 
tute a  national  tward  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining how  the  program  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  to  individual  localities.  The  na- 
tional board  shall  consist  of  seven  members. 
The  United  Way  of  America,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Council  of  Churches,  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  Inc.,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  shall  each  desig- 
nate a  representative  to  sit  on  the  national 
board.  The  representative  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  chair 
the  national  board. 

Each  locality  designated  by  the  national 
board  to  receive  funds  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  its  funds  will  be  distributed.  The  local 
board  shall  consist,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, of  representatives  of  the  same  organiza- 
tions as  the  national  board  except  that  the 
mayor  or  appropriate  head  of  government 
will  replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  member. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for 
$50,000,000  to  the  national  board  within 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  voluntary  organizations. 

Eligible  private  voluntary  organizations 
should  be  nonprofit,  have  a  voluntary 
board,  have  an  accounting  system,  and  prac- 
tice nondiscrimination. 

Participation  in  the  program  should  be 
based  upon  a  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tion's ability  to  deliver  emergency  food  and 
shelter  to  needy  individuals  and  such  other 
factors  as  are  determined  by  the  local 
boards. 

Total  administrative  costs  shall  not 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. 

As  authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Corporation 
shall  process  and,  distribute  surplus  food 
owned  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  the  food  distribution  and  emer- 
gency shelter  program  in  cooperation  with 
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the      Federal      Emergency      Management 
Agency. 

TrriiE  U— SUPPLEMENTAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

ElMPLOYMXNT  ANO  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION 

ADVANCES  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Advances 
to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and 
Other  Funds",  $5,033,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1984. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  insurance  and  em- 
ployment services".  $276,100,000,  which  may 
be  expended  from  the  Employment  Security 
Administration  Account  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund  and  which  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  in- 
creased costs  of  administration  resulting 
from  changes  in  a  SUte  law  or  increases  in 
the  number  of  unemployment  insurance 
claims  filed  and  claims  paid  or  increased 
salary  costs  resulting  from  changes  in  State 
salary  compensation  plans  embracing  em- 
ployees of  the  State  generaUy  over  those 
upon  which  the  State's  basic  grant  was 
based,  which  cannot  be  provided  for  by 
normal  budgetary  adjustments:  Provided, 
That  any  portion  of  the  funds  granted  to  a 
State  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  not  obli- 
gated by  the  SUte  in  that  year  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  the 
account  from  which  derived. 

Availability  of  Funds 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  OBEY 

Mr.  OBEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  made  in  order 
under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obey: 

Page  24.  line  10.  strike  out  "$30,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$78,000,000". 

Page  24.  line  14.  insert  "up  to"  after 
"That"  and  Insert  ".  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble." after  "shall". 

Page  24.  line  15.  insert  before  the  period 
the  following:  ':  Provided  further.  That 
each  center  may  apply  up  to  20  percent  of 
these  funds  provided  to  the  center  for  the 
purchase  (at  rates  not  exceeding  those  pre- 
vailing under  the  applicable  SUte  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act)  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  for  de- 
livery and  postpartum  care  to  pregnant 
women  and  infante  who  have  no  other 
source  of  payment  for  the  care". 

Page  24.  line  20.  strike  out  "$10,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$110,000,000". 

Page  24,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  out 
"in  those  States  experiencing  high  levels  of 
unemployment"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  'and  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  based  on  the  product,  for 
each  SUte.  of  the  number  of  children  under 
six  years  of  age  in  the  State  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  that  State". 

Page  25,  after  line  4.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


INCREASING  assistance  FOR  PUBUC  HOSPITALS 
AND  EMERGENCY  ROOM  SERVICES 

(Preventive  Health  Services) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  allotmente 
to  SUtes  under  part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $52,000,000  to  be 
allotted  among  the  SUtes  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in 
each  of  the  SUtes:  Provided,  That  funds 
provided  herein  may  only  be  used  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  hospiUls  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  communi- 
ty hospitals  to  compensate  for  some  portion 
of  free  emergency  room  services.  Provided 
further.  That  funds  provided  herein  may 
only  be  used  to  provide  services  to  persons 
unable  to  pay  for  them:  Provided  further. 
That  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  hosptlal 
unless  the  hospital  offers  assurances  that  it 
will  use  such  amounte  in  addition  to  rather 
than  in  lieu  of  existing  Federal.  SUte,  or 
local  funds  currently  available  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  OBEry  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  gentle- 
man proceeds,  the  Chair  will  state 
that  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
113,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Does  any  Member  seek  recognition 
for  opposition  to  the  amendment?  The 
Chair  will  inquire  later  after  the  gen- 
tleman addresses  the  issue. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
moment  I  yield  myself  9  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
being  offered  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Chairman  Dingeix  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Chairman 
Waxhan  of  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Health  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  Mr.  Early,  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor— 
HETW 

Very  briefly,  it  adds  $200  million  for 
health  services  for  the  unemployed 
and  the  destitute  by  providing  $48  mil- 
lion above  the  amount  listed  in  the  bill 
for  community  health  centers,  $110 
million  above  the  amount  listed  in  the 
bill  for  maternal  and  child  health  care 
and  $52  million  to  States  under  the 
preventative  health  services  block 
grant,  again  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  health  institutions  who  are  being 
deluged  about  requests  for  services  by 
the  unemployed. 

It  is  supported,  among  other  groups, 
by  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Hospital  Ass(x:iation. 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, AFlr-CIO  and  various  other  orga- 
nizations who  on  many  occasions  do 
not  normally  find  themselves  on  the 
same  side. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
here  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  Is  here 
for  Instance  l)ecause  on  January  16.  an 
unemployed  Michigan  man  was  con- 
victed of  falsifying  documents  in  order 
to  get  health  care  for  bleeding  ulcers. 
He  was  sentenced  to  5  years.  In  Febru- 
ary, an  Alabama  hospital  announced 
that  it  was  closing  its  emergency  room 
on  weekends  to  stem  the  flood  of  re- 
quests for  free  health  care  that  were 
threatening  to  bankrupt  the  institu- 
tion. 

It  is  here  because  the  long  and 
steady  decline  in  infant  mortality, 
which  we  experienced  in  this  cotmtry 
for  over  30  years,  is  tragically  being  re- 
versed today  In  high  unemployment 
areas  of  the  country.  In  a  large 
number  of  areas  in  the  country  the 
chances  of  an  infant  living  to  age  1  are 
actually  declining. 

We  ought  to  find  that  a  disgraceful 
situation. 

The  CBO  estimates  that  there  are 
more  than  10  million  people  who  lost 
health  Insurance  coverage  last  year  be- 
cause they  became  unemployed.  Added 
to  that  the  20  million  people  in  the  so- 
ciety who  for  a  variety  of  other  eco- 
nomic reasons  have  no  health  cover- 
age at  this  time  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  problem. 

The  reality  today  is  that  when  you 
lose  your  job  and  you  go  on  unemploy- 
ment, you  also  lose  your  health  bene- 
fits. Some  people  keep  them  for  30 
days,  some  people  are  not  that  lucky. 
It  also  means  if  you  get  sick  during 
that  time  and  you  are  tmlucky  enough 
to  wind  up  In  the  hospital  so  sick  you 
cannot  get  up,  so  sick  you  cannot  go 
down  to  the  unemployment  office  and 
keep  up  an  active  job  search,  you  do 
not  just  lose  your  health  insurance, 
you  can  also  lose  your  unemployment 
compensation  as  well.  A  civilized  socie- 
ty ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  little  better 
than  that. 

This  bill  provides,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  for  It,  this  bill  provides 
a  fairly  ambitious  plan  for  the  distri- 
bution of  food  to  the  poor.  It  provides 
a  modest  program  of  shelter  for  the 
homeless.  It  provides  not  so  modest 
proposals  and  programs  for  brick  and 
mortar;  it  provides  next  to  nothing  in 
the  area  of  health  care. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  general  debate.  I 
think  you  have  a  real  philosophical 
problem  in  dealing  with  this  bill,  be- 
cause we  are  so  restrained  by  the  ad- 
ministration's unwillingness  to  go 
beyond  $5  billion  that  we  cannot  do 
much  to  reaUy  attack  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

So,  that  means  that  we  are  really,  in 
effect,  going  to  be  affecting  unemploy- 
ment only  on  the  margins.  Under 
those  clrcimistances,  rather  than  pre- 
tend we  are  doing  something  grand  for 
jobs,  we  should  use  as  large  a  portion 
as  possible  of  the  funds  under  this  bill 
simply  for  mercy  initiatives,  for  people 
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to  the  Rules  Committee 

l^em  Just  in  the  interest  of 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield? 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


I  thank  my  colleague 

for  yielding  to  me  and 

this  entire  matter  to  the 

the  House. 
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ployment.  thetr  Jobs,  do  not  lose  that 
health  component  that  protects  them 
and  their  families.  I  am  going  to  work 
on  the  bUl  and  I  invite  my  colleague;  I 
hope  to  next  week  have  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  that  will  address  this  problem. 
I  am  shocked  to  see  such  things  as  the 
rise  in  infant  mortality  and  all  sorts  of 
consequences  because  of  individuals 
suffering  health  deprivation  because 
of  Job  losses.  So,  I  say  to  my  friend,  I 
think  what  he  has  done  in  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House  is 
important.  I  am  going  to  support  his 
initiative.  I  commend  him  for  it  and  I 
hbpe  it  passes. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  efforts,  as  rep- 
resented by  his  proposed  amendment 
to  increase  funding  for  medical  care. 

I,  myself,  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  immediate  medical  needs  of 
the  families  of  unemployed  workers 
who,  with  the  loss  of  their  Job,  have 
also  lost  lost  their  medical  insurance 
protection. 

We  have  been  shocked  by  reports 
that  infant  mortality  may  have  been 
increasing.  Field  professionals  are 
sending  back  reports  of  a  greater  inci- 
dence of  tragic  infant  death  even 
before  our  data-collecting  mechanisms 
can  give  us  any  real  figxires  on  the 
scale  of  the  problem. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
out  in  front  in  attempting  to  develop  a 
program  to  provide  medical  insvu-ance 
to  the  families  of  those  who  are  on  the 
unemployment  compensation  roles. 
Our  State,  of  course,  has  a  very  high 
unemployment  rate— 12.5  percent  in 
December,  2  points  above  the  national 
average. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  problem 
of  protecting  the  health  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  jobless  requires  a  compre- 
hensive approach— one  that  may  uti- 
lize both  the  private  insurance  net- 
work and  the  public  health  system. 

I  am  working  on  such  a  program, 
working  with  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  might  incorporate  several  dif- 
ferent elements: 

First,  each  State  should  be  Involved 
in  planning  the  details  and  carrying 
out  an  emergency  program  to  assure 
medical  care  for  those  hurt  by  the  re- 
cession. 

Second,  some  form  of  short-term,  in- 
terim medical  insurance  should  be  pro- 
vided for  workers  whose  families  are 
not  eligible  for  medical  care  either 
imder  their  spouse's  insurance  plan  or 
from  public  health  facilities. 

Third,  we  should  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  State  and  commimity 
hospitals  and  health  services.  Our  own 
State  General  Hospital  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  for  example,  has  been  underuti- 
lized and  has  not  been  able  to  provide 
full  staffing. 

I  know  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  our 
colleagues  share  these  concerns. 

A  sound,  comprehensive,  fiscally  re- 
sponsible program  to  provide  medical 


care  for  the  Jobless  and  their  families 
is  needly  as  quickly  as  possible.  Even 
as  recovery  from  the  recession  begins 
to  show  signs  of  arriving,  we  know 
that  it  will  take  a  number  of  years  to 
bring  down  the  unemployment  rate. 
We  need  a  program  that  is  designed  to 
cover  a  period  of  several  years  at  least. 
At  this  point  I  include  the  following 
article: 

[From  the  Scranton  Times.  Feb.  34. 1983] 

State  Hospital  Opkratihg  at  Dsncir 

(By  Jim  Haggerty) 

SUte  General  Hoepital  ran  up  at  $1.7  mU- 
lion  deficit  In  the  past  seven  months  as 
result  of  spiraling  operating  costs  and  be- 
cause SGH  still  is  suffering  from  the  stigma 
of  being  a  facility  for  Indigents. 

The  hospital's  board  of  trustees  received 
news  of  the  deficit,  which  was  less  than  ex- 
pected, and  the  reasons  for  the  shortfall 
during  a  meeting  Wednesday  night. 

Marie  Bnitico,  SGH's  acting  business 
manager,  reported  that  the  facility  ran  up 
$8,138,240  in  expenses  since  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  while  collecting 
$6,429,700.  The  deficit  stands  at  $1,708,540. 

Peter  Yestnimsalu,  director  of  administra- 
tive services  for  the  Northeast  Region  of 
the  state  Welfare  Department  reported  in 
February  1982  that  SGH  was  expected  to 
enter  its  current  fiscal  year  with  a  $1.9  mil- 
lion deficit. 

Board  chairman  Michael  Schipp  cited 
higher  hospital  operating  costs  as  the  major 
reason  for  the  facility's  continuing  deficit. 

He  noted,  however,  that  lack  of  occupancy 
historically  has  created  deficit  problems  at 
SGH.  Although  occupancy  there  has  been 
reported  higher  now  than  it  has  been  in  sev- 
eral years.  Schipp  said  the  facility  still  bears 
a  stigma  as  the  local  hospital  for  indigents 
and  lacks  the  "prestige"  of  the  city's  three 
other  hospitals. 

Schipp  pointed  out  that  the  other  city 
hospitals  have  been  leaning  toward  medical 
specialties  which  he  believes  has  contribut- 
ed to  SGH's  occupancy  problems. 

He  also  said  SGH  has  lagged  behind  other 
local  hospitals  in  several  medical  specialties 
because  of  the  low  wage  scale  established  by 
the  state  for  those  fields. 

In  another  development,  Schipp  said  the 
hospital  board  is  awaiting  word  from  the 
state  Department  of  Welfare  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  firm  to  manage  SGH. 

Mediqu  of  Pennsauken.  N.J.,  was  awarded 
a  contract  in  January  by  the  state  to 
manage  SGH  but  the  Welfare  Department 
has  not  approved  the  pact.  The  hospital  is 
operating  under  Mrs.  Brutico's  acting  direc- 
tion and  a  temporary  administrator.  Dr. 
Edward  Gombar.  who  also  is  the  hospital's 
medical  director. 

Schipp  said  he  has  not  been  told  by  Wel- 
fare Department  officials  why  the  manage- 
ment contract  approval  has  been  delayed. 
He  said  appointment  of  a  permanent  admin- 
istrator at  SGH  will  not  necessarily  follow 
soon  after  the  contract  is  approved  by  the 
Welfare  Department  because  the  hospital 
board  must  Interview  candidates  and  reach 
a  consensus  as  to  who  should  be  named  to 
thd  position. 

Dr.  Gombar  reported  to  the  board  that 
the  state  has  lifted  a  hiring  freeze  at  SGH 
in  order  to  reopen  a  section  of  the  hospital 
where  some  20  beds  have  not  been  used  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  nurses. 

Dr.  Gombar  said  several  nurses  have  been 
hired  but  more  are  needed  before  the  closed 


area  of  the  hospital  is  to  be  reopened.  Dr. 
OomlMr  said  he  has  experienced  a  problem 
In  finding  nunes  willing  to  work  at  SGH. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
have  also  been  working  on  a  proposal 
to  provide  health  insurance  coverage 
for  the  unemployed  and  I  appreciate 
his  compassion. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  already  an- 
swered one  question  that  I  had.  I  un- 
deistand  it  the  sunount  of  money  that 
you  propose  in  your  amendment  will 
be  an  increase  over  what  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  OBEY.  $200  million. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  $200  million,  that  is  a 
very  modest  amount.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  the  procedure  of  earmark- 
ing. How  does  it  really  work?  Suppose 
I  am  out  there  without  a  job,  without 
any  health  insurance  and  I  get  sick 
and  I  do  not  have  any  money,  how 
does  this  bill  help  me? 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Well,  we  do  not  create 
new  programs  under  this  amendment, 
we  simply  expand  funding  for  existing 
programs  so  that  those  people  can  go 
to  a  community  health  center,  so  that 
they  can  go  to  a  public  hospital  for  in- 
stance if  they  require  in-patient  treat- 
ment, or  they  can  go  to  a  conmiunity 
hospital  for  example  if  they  require 
emergency  service. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  But  what  I  am  asking  is 
these  funds  flow  to  those  clinics,  to 
those  centers,  to  those  hospitals  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  these 
people;  is  that  the  way  it  worlcs? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  right.  And  we 
specifically  limit  the  usage  of  these 
moneys  to  persons  who  are  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has  29 
minutes  remaining. 

parliamzntary  ihquirt 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask.  which  Meml>er  controls  the  time 
on  the  other  side  on  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  any  Member  who  wishes  to 
respond  may  control  the  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  No.  I  just  wanted  to 
luiow.  The  chairman  said  that  he 
would  not  recognize  the  gentleman 
awhile  ago  because  time  was  con- 
trolled and  I  wondered  who  controlled 
the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 


the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DAimmcTCR)  was  recognized  for  a  in- 
sertion of  remarits  into  the  Rcooid. 
but  the  Chair  will  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  no  Member  has  requested 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  simply  for  an  expla- 
nation of  a  narrow  point. 

I  have  l>een  asked  by  Mr.  Waxmah 
whether  the  intent  of  this  amendment 
with  respect  to  funds  appropriated  for 
the  community  and  migrant  health 
centers  program  whether  the  intent  is 
that  the  ST&ymillion  be  obligated 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  1983,  but  be 
available  for  distribution  through 
March  31.  1984,  and  I  simply  want  to 
make  it  clear  in  the  Record  that  that 
is  our  intention,  that  this  t>e  spent 
over  a  12-month  period.  And  it  is  also 
the  intention  of  the  amendment  that 
in  allocating  fimds  among  the  States 
under  the  maternal  Juid  child-health- 
care block  grant  that  the  Secretary 
accept  applications  and  give  due  con- 
sideration to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  with  high  unemploy- 
ment and  infant  mortality  rates. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

One  question.  In  the  case  of  an  un- 
employed automobile  worker  or  steel 
worker  who  has  lost  his  job,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  some  of  these  moneys 
would  be  used  to  pay  the  premium? 

In  the  case  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  many  times  they  were  ill. 
if  they  did  not  appear,  they  woidd  lose 
their  unemployment  checlts,  how  does 
this  work  for  their  health  care?  They 
would  be  paying  a  premium  while  they 
were  employed,  but  their  existing  in- 
surance after  a  certain  amount  of  time 
if  they  were  not  working,  they  could 
not  pay  them,  does  this  go  to  pay  pre- 
miums? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  wish  it  did,  it  does  not. 
You  wotUd  need  many  more  dollars 
than  we  have  in  the  amendment  to  do 
that.  This  simply  provides  money  to 
the  health  Institutions  to  whom  they 
would  be  most  likely  to  go  in  order  to 
receive  services. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin. Congressman  Obey's  amend- 
ment will  increase  the  funding  for 
three  health  care  programs  by  $200 
million.  Of  particular  importance  are 
the  sections  that  will  provide  a  $100 
million  block  grant  for  maternal  and 
child  health  care. 

Pew  programs  have  had  the  startling 
t>eneficial  achievements  of  this  pro- 
gram. A  study  in  Boston,  Mass.  in  1978 
found  that  18  percent  of  the  children 
were  malnourished;  27  percent  were 
ol}ese,  and  23  percent  had  short  stat- 
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ure — a  measure  of  chronic  malnutri- 
tion. These  statistics  were  comparable 
to  developing  coimtries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. However,  after  the  inception  of 
the  WIC  program  in  the  course  of  less 
than  3  years,  little  or  no  serious  mal- 
nutrition was  found.  Pew  other  Feder- 
al programs  can  claim  such  achieve- 
ment of  their  goals. 

This  amendment  will  insure  the  sur- 
vival of  a  good  program,  and  more  im- 
portantly protect  our  Nation's  greatest 
resource,  our  children.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKIfDHKHT  OITEKED  BY  kOL  HOWAKD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  B«r.  Bowasd:  Page 
7.  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that  foUows 
through  line  2  on  page  8  (relating  to  mass 
transportation)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

TO  SPEED  UP  IMPKOVEMKirr  OP  MASS 

trahspobtatioii 
To  accelerate  the  construction,  modern- 
ization and  improvement  of  urban  mass 
transportation  systems,  to  increase  the  mo- 
bility of  the  urban  work  force  which  will 
result  in  productive  jobs,  an  additional 
amount  of  $171,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  'Urban  discretionary 
grants",  to  be  obligated  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  of  budget  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $229,000,000  for  the  Mass  Transportation 
Capital  Fund  (deferral  numbered  D83-59), 
as  set  forth  in  the  President's  special  mes- 
sage which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  1.  1983.  This  disapproval  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment' of  this 
Act  and  the  amoimt  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  113.  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized  for  the  other  15 
minutes. 

Is  there  a  Member  opposed  who 
wishes  to  control  that  time? 

No  Memt)er  has  responded,  and  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  ex- 
plaining    why     my     amendment     is 

The  bill  before  us  today,  the  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1983,  provides  a 
total  of  $110  million  for  mass  transit. 
Of  this  amount.  $44  million  is  for 
interstate  transfer  grants  and  $66  mil- 
lion is  for  urban  discretionary  grants. 
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have  a  higher  priority  than  any  other 
project. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  disapproving 
the  President's  deferral  of  $229  million 
in  mass  transit  capital  funding. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  provided  contract  au- 
thority of  $779  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983  to  be  funded  from  the  newly  es- 
tablished mass  transit  account  of  the 
highway  trust  fund.  This  fiwding  was 
to  be  distributed  to  both  cities  and 
rural  areas  in  accordance  with  a  new 
block  grant  formula  and  was  to  be 
available  for  capital  expenditures 
only. 

Less  than  1  month  after  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  historic  piece  of  legis- 
lation, the  administration  took  action 
to  defer  $229  million  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  authorized  funds. 

My  amendment  would  disapprove 
this  deferral,  and  thus  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  available  the  full 
$779  million  in  authorized  gas  tax 
funds. 

These  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  both  cities  and  rural  areas  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  Each  city  or  rural  area  receiving 
mass  transit  funds  would  receive  about 
one-half  of  the  amount  It  received 
under  its  initial  apportionment.  The 
Initial  apportionments  were  printed  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  January  24, 
1983,  starting  on  page  3303,  and  were 
also  printed  in  yesterday's  Congres- 
sional Record  on  pages  3704  through 
3707  Staff  has  copies  If  any  Member 
would  like  to  see  how  much  various  lo- 
calities would  receive. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  you  can 
calculate  how  much  an  area  will 
roughly  receive  by  multiplying  the 
amount  in  the  chart  by  one-half. 

One  final  point:  The  total  cost  of  my 
amendment  Is  $400  million.  However, 
this  needs  some  explanation.  Since 
$229  million  Is  simply  the  freeing  up 
of  budget  authority  already  on  the 
books,  only  $171  million  of  the  $400 
million  Is  actually  new  budget  author- 
ity. This  Is  only  $61  million  more  than 
the  $110  million  currently  In  H.R.  1718. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  that  my  amendment 
has  a  number  of  advantages  over  the 
provision  in  H.R.  1718. 

Instead  of  earmarking  funding  for 
10  or  11  localities,  my  amendment  will 
distribute  fluids  nationwide.  All  376 
cities  will  receive  fimds.  And  all  50 
States  win  receive  funds  for  the  rural 
areas  of  the  country. 

Instead  of  providing  only  $110  mil- 
lion, my  amendment  will  provide  $400 
million— the  amount  agreed  to  In  the 
bipartisan  jobs  package. 

And  most  Importantly,  the  amend- 
ment win  result  In  spending  an  the 
funds  collected  from  the  5-cent-gas-tax 


increase— a  committee  that  was  made 
to  win  passage  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  provides  additional' 
funding  for  mass  transportation, 
which  I  support.  The  amendment  also 
permits  these  funds  to  be  aUocated  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  I  am 
confident  that  when  Secretary  Dole 
reviews  the  administration's  list  of  po- 
tential transit  projects,  she  wlU  find 
that  those  Items  identified  by  the  com- 
mittee are  meritorious  projects  which 
win  put  people  to  work  on  a  timely 
basis. 

FinaUy,  the  amendment  would  dis- 
approve the  deferral  of  $229  miUion.  I 
also  support  this  part  of  the  amend- 
ment and  would  have  recommended 
that  it  be  included  in  the  committee 
bin,  but  we  were  unsure  of  whether  or 
not  this  properly  came  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I,  personally.  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
Howard  amendment  and  will  make 
every  effort  I  'an  to  retain  as  much  of 
this  funding  as  Is  possible  In  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hajoier- 
scHMiDT),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  which  addresses 
one  of  the  main  problems  I  have  with 
this  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  and  a 
matter  of  equity,  the  requested  defer- 
rsJ  of  $229  mUllon  in  contract  author- 
ity, authorized  to  be  apportioned  by 
formula  for  transit  capital  in  fiscal 
year  1983  should  be  rejected.  Any 
measure  which  could  conceivably  be 
caUed  a  jobs  bill  should  do  that  at 
minimum. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  to  come  to  the 
floor  with  a  measure  which  appropri- 
ates general  funds  for  the  creation  of 
jobs,  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  obli- 
gations can  be  increased  without  fur- 
ther appropriations  by  Insisting  that 
the  fun  $779  million  In  transit  capital 
authorized  by  the  Surface  Transporta- 
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tion  Assistance  Act  of  1982  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 

The  public  transportation  account  in 
the  highway  trust  fund,  supported  by 
the  earmarked  1  cent  of  the  5-cent  gas 
tax  Increase  Just  enacted  into  law.  as- 
sures that  the  full  amount  can  be  obU- 
gated  without  adding  to  the  deficit. 

If  this  deferral  is  rejected,  the  total 
amount  of  transit  capital  made  avaU- 
able  by  formula  to  Arkansas  wUl  be  in- 
creased by  $512,000,  from  $1,256,000  to 
$1,768,000.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  breakdown  of  those  figtu-es  by 
system  or  category  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  also  support  the  other  element  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment;  namely, 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$171  minion  for  transit  capital 
projects  allocated  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  This 
is  consistent  with  my  long-held  belief 
that  public  investment  in  public  works 
can  best  serve  both  the  long-term  and 
short-term  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  administration  estimates  that 
each  bUllon  dollars  of  transit  capital 
spending  produces  10,240  onsite  jobs 
plus  14,812  offsite  jobs,  for  a  total  of 
25.052.  To  this  you  can  add  roughly 
another  30,000  induced  jobs  also  in  the 
private  sector.  I  wUl  concede  that  this 
does  not  provide  as  many  jobs  per 
amount  of  Investment  as  programs 
which  simply  go  for  salaries  or  pay- 
ments to  subsidize  Individual  needs. 

But  the  construction  programs  have 
a  plus  in  the  form  of  enduring  physi- 
cal facilities  which— In  the  highway 
and  transit  area — contribute  to  econo- 
my and  efficiency  of  transportation 
and  the  physical  environment  in 
which  economic  activity  Is  carried  on. 

This  has  been  my  position  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Economic 
Development  Subcommittee  for  sever- 
al Congresses  and  now  the  Aviation 
Sutwommlttee. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

FISWL  YEAR  1983  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  OF  APPORTION- 
MENT Of  FUNDS  MADE  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  MASS 
TRANSIT  ACCOUNT  Of  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  AS 
PROVIDED  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT  OF  1982 

(In  thousands  ol  dollars | 
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'  71  percent  level,  liased  upon  29  percent  less  m  obligationai  aulhonly 
under  President's  deferral 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Bfr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  able 
ranking  member  of  the  fun  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation,  to  provide 
$400  minion  in  mass  transit  capital 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

This  amendment  is  a  substitute  for 
language  in  the  bin  before  us,  and  dif- 
fers in  the  f  oUowing  respects: 

First,  it  would  disiuiprove  of  the  ad- 
ministration's deferral  of  $229  mllUon 
out  of  a  total  $779  mllUon  in  transit 
capital  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982. 

Second,  it  would  appropriate  an  ad- 
ditional $171  miUion  in  transit  capital 
granst  aUocated  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation— This 
is  in  addition  to  $1,606  binion  already 
appropriated  for  discretionary  transit 
capital  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Third,  this  combination  of  $229  mU- 
lion  and  $171  million  in  new  money 
would  equal  the  $400  miUlon  add-on 
contemplated  by  the  bipartisan  jobs 
package  negotiated  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House  leadership,  rather 
than  the  $110  million  in  the  appro- 
priations bin. 

Fourth,  it  would  put  out  most  of  the 
fimds  by  statutory  formula  and  the  re- 
mainder at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, unlike  the  appropriations  bill 
which  targets  its  entire  $110  minion  to 
11  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sum  of  $229  mU- 
llon which  the  administration  would 
defer  is  authorized  from  the  newly  cre- 
ated public  transit  account  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  Is  derived 
from  1  cent  of  the  5-cent  gas  tax  in- 
crease. 

I  think  most  of  us  believed  a  certain 
principle  was  built  into  the  relation- 
ship between  authorization  and  reve- 
nue provisions  In  the  1982  act:  When 
you  Impose  on  the  taxpayer  a  specific 
tax— or  you  increase  an  existing  tax— 
for  a  specific  purpose,  you  ought  to 
make  those  funds  available  to  the  full- 
est extent  for  the  intended  purpose. 

That  is  not  happening  here.  In  its 
budget  request  affecting  both  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984,  the  administra- 
tion is  attempting  to  hold  obligations 
in  both  years  to  the  amounts  of  reve- 
nue generated  by  the  fund  in  those 
years. 

This  totally  Ignores  the  provisions  of 
the  revenue  title  of  the  1982  act, 
which  permits  reliance  on  future-year 
funding  to  pay  future  year  bills  which 
result  from  current  year  obligations. 
Recognizing  the  slow  payout  rate  asso- 
ciated with  construction  projects,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  care- 


fuUy  examined  this  principle,  reaf- 
firming it  In  the  case  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  extension  and  expansion, 
applying  it  to  the  new  transit  fund  as 
weU. 

If  we  permit  these  constraints  in  the 
form  of  deferrals  and  slmUar  limita- 
tions, the  relatively  slow  spend-out 
rate  of  this  program— only  5  percent 
in  the  first  year— win  mean  the  f oUow- 
ing: Unnecessary  buildup  of  the  tran- 
sit account  balance,  deferral  of  needed 
construction  projects,  and  a  reduc- 
tion-paper—of  the  deficit  in  the  uni- 
fied budget. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  attempts 
of  this  sort  in  connection  with  other 
programs  under  other  administrations 
of  both  parties.  It  is  wrong  here  and  I 
oppose  it. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  appreciate  a  clarification 
from  the  gentleman.  I  support  the 
amendment  in  tandem  with  my  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
form  Florida  (Mr.  Lehmaii).  but  I  am 
interested  in  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Publ'c  Works  and  Transportation  has 
any  concern  for  the  inclusion  of  Inter- 
state transfer  funds. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  many  areas 
of  the  country  have  foregone  freeway 
development  and  are  attempting  to  de- 
velop transit  systems  with  those  dol- 
lars. They  have  not  been  coming  back, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  shares  my 
concern  for  this,  with  the  rate  of 
speed  that  we  would  like.  And  many 
transit  developments  are  behind  for 
that  reason. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of 
the  light  raU  project  in  Sacramento, 
for  example,  we  received  only  $18.5 
miUion  last  year  although  we  request- 
ed $25.5  mUllon  for  the  final  design 
and  construction  phase.  The  amount 
appropriated  In  this  bUl  simply  makes 
up  the  difference  and  will  allow  for 
the  Initiation  of  construction  on  grad- 
ing, drainage,  some  bridges,  and  a 
maintenance  and  storage  shop  for 
light  rail  cars. 

And  in  addition  this  project  would 
create  350  to  375  jobs  in  an  area  with 
12.9  percent  overall  unemployment 
and  a  40  percent  unemployment  rate 
In  the  construction  trades. 

In  light  of  that,  does  the  gentleman 
have  any  objection  to  Including  at 
some  point  In  the  process  Interstate 
transfer  funding? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  At  some  point  In  the 
process.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the 
gentleman,  we  do  have  the  ongoing 
legislation  which  does  provide  for 
interstate  transfer  in  the  legislation 
we   passed  last   December.   I   believe 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  like  to  say 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  had  none. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  know  it.  And  other 
subcommittees  on  appropriations  had 
none,  too.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make  is  that  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
gentleman's  overall  perspective  posi- 
tion and  I  will  support  it,  because  I 
think  we  can  work  with  the  Secretary 
and  authorization  appropriations  com- 
mittee, but  why  did  the  gentleman  not 
include  the  next  section  under  trans- 
portation with  respect  to  railroads 
which  lists  eight  States  including  the 
gentleman's  which  gives  New  Jersey 
$19  million.  And  I  am  asking  my  ques- 
tion, I  come  from  Michigan,  the  high- 
est unemployment  State  in  the 
Nation,  some  of  us  are  criticized  for 
putting  some  projects  into  high  unem- 
ployment areas  in  our  State  and  yet 
this  amendment  that  the  gentleman  is 
proposing  does  not  address  transporta- 
tion or  railroads  which  gives  certain 
States  money  including  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  tell  the  gentleman 
the  reason  I  did  not  include  it  is  be- 
cause that  does  not  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  That  is 
with  Amtrak  and  that  comes  under 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  while  we  are  very  protective 
of  our  committee  jurisdiction,  we  do 
not  want  to  delve  into  others.  And 
that  is  exactly  why  we  did  not  get  our- 
selves involved  in  trying  to  change 
something  that  was  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  committee.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  appreciate  that. 
But  we  are  arguing  a  case  of  principle 
here  to  have  not  earmarked  specific 
projects  either  for  a  city  or  State 
which  I  can  readily  support.  I  am  just 
suggesting  that  were  it  not  consistent 
in  this  bUl  that  military  housing 
projects  have  earmarked  projects. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  parks,  harbors, 
and  all  of  the  other  projects  marked  in 
this  bill  are  line  item.  But  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  your  policy  is  a  good  one 
and  I  would  suggest  that  maybe  it 
apply  to  the  whole  bill  and  we  be  con- 
sistent philosophically  with  the  gen- 
tleman's position,  which  I  happen  to 
support. 

a  1445 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  to  try  to  say  that  every- 
one should  have  the  same  principles  as 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  rise  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  this  amendment, 
which  I  do  plan  to  support. 

I  think  the  augmented  funding  that 
will  be  provided  for  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent mass  transit  systems  that  were 


not  taken  care  of  in  the  original  bill 
drafted  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  going  to  be  very  important 
for  systems  all  over  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  talk  just  very  briefly 
about  the  system,  as  a  perfect  example 
of  one  that  would  provide  a  number  of 
jobs  in  as  productive  a  fashion  as  I  can 
conceive  of  and  that  is  to  relieve  the 
misery  of  commuters  on  what  is  the 
largest  commuter  rail  line,  suburban 
commuter  rail  line  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  is  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  It  is  a  line 
where  commuters  have  been  promised 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  I 
have  lived  in  the  same  town  all  my 
life,  major  improvements  in  that  service 
and  it  seems  to  have  gotten  just  worse. 

Anything  I  can  do  to  see  that  funds 
are  included  for  electrification  on  that 
railroad.  I  know  will  serve  a  productive 
purpose  for  those  people  I  represent 
and  I  am  going  to  work  hard  with  the 
gentleman  on  those  kinds  of  issues. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  dis- 
trict I  have  an  awful  lot  of  commuters 
coming  from  the  other  side  of  New 
York  City  with  electrification.  I  know 
the  problems  the  gentleman  has  and  I 
know  the  problems  are  the  same  and  I 
believe  the  priorities  for  the  railroad 
that  the  gentleman  speaks  of,  I  know 
so  well  is  certainly  a  priority  item.  I 
believe  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  have  been  earmarked  ought 
properly  to  go  to  that  under  the  dis- 
cretionary program.  I  believe  that 
even  more  is  needed  if  we  are  going  to 
adequately  provide  for  our  people  who 
live  In  the  suburban  areas. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  time  and  I  commend  him 
for  the  amendment.  ,    . 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 

the  committee.  .    . 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  my  chau-- 

man  for  yielding. 

The  chairman's  amendment  would 
have  a  beneficial  impact  on  both  rural 
and  urban  areas? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Absolutely.  There  is 
a  list  of  how  much  will  go  in  each 
State  to  nonurban  areas  and  in  each 
State  that  is  in  the  record  at  the  desk 
svailable  for  the  Members'  perusal  as 
well  as  the  formula  to  cities  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  think  what  we  see 
is  that  in  many  areas  there  would  be  a 
great  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  available  for 
very  important  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.    HOWARD.    In    almost    every 

place  in  the  country,  it  would  be  re- 
duced to  zero  without  this  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  so  that  we  set 
the  record  straight,  that  if  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  adopted,  and  I 
see  with  the  gentlenuui  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Lehman)  agreeing  to  it.  it  will  be 
adopted,  we  will  take  the  gentleman's 
amendment  in  our  substitute  bill,  so 
everyone  knows  where  we  stand  on 
this  issue 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed already  this  whole  issue  and  I 
thank  him  very  much  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  e:DGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EX>GAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
would  like  to  conunend  the  gentleman 
for  his  amendment.  I  think  it  Is  right. 
It  is  targeted  to  the  areas  that  really 
have  the  need  in  public  transporta- 
tion. I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  the  Members 
opposed  to  the  amendment  who  wish 
to  control  the  time?  Seeing  none,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Howard). 

For  what  reason  does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  rise? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  to  rise  in  opposition,  to  control  the 
time. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  proper  proce- 
dure would  be  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  yield 
time  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  2V'2  minutes  left. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
first  yield  for  a  brief  statement  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  would  accomplish 
several  tasks.  First,  it  would  overturn 
the  administration's  deferral  of  $229 
million  in  budget  authority  from  the 
public  transit  trust  fund  account  es- 
tablished in  the  Surface  Transporta- 


tion Assistance  Act  of  1982.  These 
funds  are  generated  by  a  penny  from 
the  5-cent  fuel  tax  increase  that  was 
included  in  that  legislation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  not  easy  for  any  of  us  to 
support  legislation  that  increased  that 
tax.  We  could  do  so  only  with  the 
knowledge  that  our  constituents  would 
have  the  benefit  of  an  improved  trans- 
portation network  as  a  result.  But 
now.  the  administration  would  delay 
that  benefit.  It  has  not  been  even  3 
months  since  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  body  in  the 
97th  Congress  stood  in  this  Chamber 
and  passed  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act.  And  it  has  been 
less  than  2  months  since  the  President 
signed  that  bill  into  law  with  his  signa- 
ture at  the  White  House  ceremony. 
But  now.  he  would  have  us  forget 
those  events.  He  would  say.  I  suppose, 
that  he  did  not  really  like  that  section 
of  the  bill;  even  though,  I  might  add, 
that  the  administration  has  never  for 
a  moment  denied  the  legitimate  Feder- 
al role  in  financing  transit  capital 
projects. 

Or  the  administration  might  protest 
that  it  needs  to  cut  back  on  Federal 
spending;  and  there  are  certainly  few 
among  us  who  would  argue  that  cuts 
do  not  need  to  be  made.  But  let  me 
point  out  to  our  colleagues  that,  by 
the  administration's  own  admission, 
only  5  percent  of  transit  funds  obligat- 
ed for  a  typical  capital  project  are  paid 
out  the  first  year,  with  20  percent  paid 
out  in  the  second  year.  30  percent  in 
the  third  year,  and  the  remaining  45 
percent  by  the  sixth  year. 

So.  the  deferral  this  amendment 
would  overturn  will  not  fuel  inflation. 
But  it  will  delay  the  construction  and 
purchase  of  neeided  capital  projects  by 
transit  properties,  large  and  small, 
around  the  country.  The  money  the 
President  would  defer  is  distributed  on 
a  formula  basis,  so  it  impacts  upon  all 
of  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment, 
when  approved  by  both  bodies  and  en- 
acted by  the  President,  would  have  the 
same  impact  in  overturning  the  defer- 
ral as  does  House  Resolution  97.  which 
I  introduced  10  days  ago. 

If  this  were  the  only  provision  of  the 
amendment  before  us.  it  would  merit 
the  support  of  all  of  us.  But  this 
amendment  does  more.  It  deletes  the 
$110  million  in  general  funded  capital 
money  that  the  report  accompanying 
this  legislation  conveniently  earmarks 
to  the  penny,  and  provides  instead  for 
$171  million  in  urban  discretionary 
grants  that  will  be  apportioned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  And. 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  97-424. 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  emphasize 
projects  that  are  labor  intensive  and 
that  can  begin  construction  or  manu- 
facturing In  the  shortest  possible  time. 
In  other  words,  it  helps  promote  the 
"jobs"  concept  of  this  legislation. 


I  urge  the  support  of  all  our  col- 
leagues for  this  fine  amendment. 

PAKUAMEMTAKT  DtQUIKT 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
no  one  has  risen  in  opposition,  would 
it  be  permissible  to  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  transfer  5  minutes  of  the 
opposition  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  yes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  that  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  getting  this  additional  5- 
minute  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  drag  the 
proceedings  on,  but  I  do  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  who  has  expressed 
some  concern. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  am  not  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  I  just  want  to 
recognize  for  Members  of  Congress 
that  we  ought  to  look  at  the  other 
parts  of  the  bill. 

When  I  go  through  the  military  part 
of  the  bill,  I  see  family  housing  for  the 
Army,  every  single  item  on  this  page, 
in  the  committee  report,  page  22:  Ala- 
bama, Red  Stone  Arsenal,  $1,100,000. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  the 
entire  military  portion  of  this  bill, 
which  is  very,  very  significant,  is  all 
earmarked  in  all  line  items. 

I  just  think  what  we  have  here  is  an 
inconsistency  in  public  policy  of  set- 
ting aside  some  mass  transit  projects, 
particularly  for  a  State  that  has  major 
unemployment.  No.  1  in  the  Nation, 
No.  2  now.  and  yet  we  are  looking  at 
military  renovation  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  all  the  military  projects  in  this 
Nation  with  no  relevance  to  unemploy- 
ment and  targeting;  so  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  the  Edgar  amendment,  which 
is  yet  to  be  debated,  will  be  supported. 
I  think  this  will  help  alleviate  the 
problem  overall. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman.  I  just  wish  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  apply  to  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Well.  I  am  happy 
that  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  amendment  has 
been  cleared  up. 
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Mr.  PDRSELL.  Regardless  where 
the  imemployment  is,  and  that  is  my 
point.  

Mr.  HEFNER.  The  unemployment 
in  the  construction  trades  is  18  to  20 
percent  in  every  State  in  that  particu- 
lar area. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  Before  we  get 
too  far  on  military  construction,  I 
would  like  to  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time  so  that  we  may  vote  on  a 
transit  amendment. 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  mass 
transit  money  in  this  or  any  other  bill 
should  be  distributed  fairly,  and,  by 
that,  I  mean  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  formula  contained  in  current 
law.  I  do  not  think  mass  transit  money 
should  be  earmarked  for  any  special 
projects  anywhere  around  the  coun- 
try, including  New  York  City.  I  just  do 
not  think  that  the  earmarking  in  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  my  committee  is 
fair.  The  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  would  remove 
that  earmarking,  would  leave  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  to  the  regular  formu- 
la contained  in  current  law,  and,  thus, 
would  make  this  bill  much  fairer. 

Second,  this  amendment  is  not  a 
budget  buster.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  iJvould  be  simply  to  put 
mass  transit  funding  at  the  $400  mil- 
lion level  which  the  administration 
had  originally  proposed  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

When  we  on  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee considered  this  legislation  last 
Friday,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which,  when  coupled  with  the  denial 
of  the  deferral  request,  would  have 
brought  us  up  to  the  same  level;  that 
is,  $400  million.  Unfortunately,  the 
committee  defeated  any  amendment 
which  would  have  increased  funding  in 
any  area.  I  am  pleased  that  the  gentle- 
man has  pursued  the  matter  I  began 
last  Friday,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join 
him  today  in  a  simple  amendment 
which  would  add  basic  fairness  to  the 
mass  transit  provisions.* 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Howard's  amendment  to 
the  jobs  bill  we  are  considering  today. 
Congressman  Howard's  amendment 
would  provide  $400  million  for  funding 
of  local  mass  transit  systems.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  bill  provides 
only  $110  million  for  mass  transit,  and 
all  of  that  money  would  be  earmarked 
for  just  11  cities.  Many  localities,  such 
as  my  home  district  of  Harris  County, 
Tex.,  which  is  developing  a  mass  tran- 
sit system,  would  be  totally  excluded 
from  fimding  under  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  bill. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for 
equitable  distribution  of  funding  for 
mass  transit,  and  would  insure  that  all 
States  and  localities  would  be  eligible 
for  such  funding.  The  amendment  also 
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proposes  a  disapproval  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  deferral  of  $229  mil- 
lion in  gas  tax  money  for  mass  transit 
funding.  Last  December,  when  the 
Congress  approved  the  gas  tax.  the  ex- 
pectation was  that  moneys  realized 
from  that  tax  would  be  used  for  mass 
transit  fxmding.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  funds  from  the  gas  tax  be 
distributed  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  can  use  the  money  for 
any  eligible  mass  transit  program. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will 
result  in  jobs  where  they  are  needed, 
and  equally  important,  increased  fund- 
ing for  local  mass  transit  systems.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.* 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  Little  more  than  2  months 
ago,  the  House  passed  landmark  legis- 
lation, the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982.  I 

That  act  addresses  two  of  the  most 
critical  problems  facing  this  country- 
providing  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and 
rebuilding  our  transportation  infra- 
structure. For  the  first  time,  we  forged 
a  coalition  in  support  of  the  creation 
of  a  mass  transit  fund  within  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  This  fimd  would  pro- 
vide approximately  $1.1  billion  a  year 
in  new  revenue  for  transit  and  would 
assure  our  Nation's  public  transporta- 
tion systems  a  stable,  reliable  source 
of  funding.  For  New  York  State  and 
New  York  City,  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  means  more  than  $2  billion 
for  mass  transit  over  a  4-year  period. 

Yet  less  than  a  month  after  this  act 
was  signed  into  law.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposed  budget  reduc- 
tions totaling  nearly  $1  billion.  These 
proposed  cuts  in  funding  for  mass 
transit  essentially  would  wipe  out  the 
increase  in  revenue  resulting  from  the 
gas  tax.  These  proposals  are  an  af- 
front to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
broad-based  coalition  of  transit  offi- 
cials, labor,  local  elected  officials,  envi- 
ronmental, business,  and  citizens 
groups  who  worked  so  diligently  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation. 

While  the  jobs  bill  does  not  provide 
adequate  funding  for  mass  transit,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman 
is  an  important  step  in  upholding  the 
principles  and  commitments  that  are 
central  to  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act.  It  provides  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  funding  for  transit  and  re- 
jects the  administration's  request  for 
deferral  of  $229  million  in  section  9 
money  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  need  for  Federal  tran- 
sit assistance  was  clearly  recognized 
when  the  House  passed  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act,  and  this  amend- 
ment will  restore  funds  that  are  vital 
both  to  the  Nation's  transit  systems 
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and  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMDniaifT  OITERED  BT  MR.  EDGAR 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar:  On 
page  31,  after  line  9.  Insert  the  following 
general  provision: 

"TARGETIHG  JOBS  TO  AREAS  OF  HIGH 
tmEMFLOYMEMT" 

"Of  the  budget  authority  provided  in  this 
title,  at  least  seventy-five  percentum  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  projects  and  ac- 
tivities in  civil  jurisdictions  with  high  unem- 
ployment, or  in  political  units  or  in  pockets 
of  poverty  that  are  currently  or  should  meet 
the  criteria  to  be  eligible  under  the  urban 
development  action  grant  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  "civil  jurisdiction"  is: 

(DA  city  of  50.000  or  more  population  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recently  available 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates;  or 

(2)  A  town  or  township  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  New  York,  Michigan,  or  Pennsylva- 
nia of  50.000  or  more  population  and  which 
possesses  powers  and  functions  similar  to 
those  of  cities;  or 

(3)  A  county,  except  those  counties  which 
contain  any  of  the  types  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tions defined  in  paragraphs  (I)  or  (2)  of  this 
section;  or 

(4)  A  'balaiice  of  county'  consisting  of  a 
coimty  less  any  component  cities  and  town- 
ships identified  in  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  section:  or 

(5)  A  county  equivalent  which  is  a  town  in 
the  states  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut. 

(6)  A  portion  of  a  city  or  jurisdiction  that 
meets  the  pockets  of  poverty  criteria  as  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  "civil  juris- 
diction with  high  unemployment'  is  a  civil 
jurisdiction  that  has  been  so  classified  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Employment 
and  Training.  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  classi- 
fy a  civil  jurisdiction  as  having  high  unem- 
ployment whenever,  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion has  had  an  average  unemployment  rate 
over  the  previous  twelve  months  no  less 
than  ninety  percent  of  the  National  Average 
unemployment  rate  during  the  same  period, 
or  If  the  civil  jurisdiction  is  currently  or 
should  become  designated  a  Labor  Surplus 
Area  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary,  upon  petition  submitted 
by  the  appropriate  state  agency,  may  classi- 
fy a  civil  Jurisdiction  as  having  high  unem- 
ployment whenever  the  civil  Jurisdiction  has 
experienced  or  is  about  to  experience  a 
sudden  economic  dislocation  resulting  in  job 
loss  that  is  significant  both  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  Jobs  eliminated  and  the  effect 
upon  the  employment  rate  of  the  area.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of 
civil  Jurisdictions  with  high  unemployment, 
together  with  geographic  descriptions  there- 
of, within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  act.  and  on  a  monthly  basis  thereafter. 


"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  program  or  portion  of  a  pro- 
gram under  which  funds  are  allocated  by 
formula,  or  for  humanitarian  aid  and  train- 
ing programs.  Including  Emergency  Mort- 
gage Assistance;  Indian  Health  Facilities; 
Operation  of  Indian  Program;  Community 
and  Home  Health  Services;  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Services;  Head  Start;  Feeding 
Programs  for  Women.  Infants  and  Children; 
and  Food  Distribution  and  Emergency  Shel- 
ters." 

Mr.  EDGAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from- 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  113.  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  will  l>e 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  will  inquire  at  this  point 
if  a  Member  seelcs  recognition  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment? 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  the  well  to 
offer  an  amendment  dealing  with  tar- 
geting of  this  legislation  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment  and  economic  dis- 
tress. I  stand  here  as  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  but  in  deep  gratitude  to 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  played  an  enormous 
role  in  putting  together  language  in 
the  targeting  amendment  that  meets 
the  needs  of  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  attention 
and  note  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CouGHLiN)  who  had  a 
similar  amendment  and  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  this  amendment  and  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  yield  time  to 
him. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  who,  I  believe,  has 
made  a  good  contribution  to  this 
debate,  particularly  in  the  area  of  tar- 
geting. Both  his  substitute  and,  if  this 
amendment  passes,  the  committee  bill 
should,  in  fact,  have  language  in  it 
which  targets  the  fimds  to  areas  of 
economic  distress. 
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I  would  also  like  to  recognize  that 
the  freshmen  Members  of  Congress 
also  were  very  anxiously  aware  that  if 
we  simply  pass  the  jobs  bill  without  a 
targeting  provision,  much  of  the 
money  might  go  to  communities  that, 
in  fact,  had  very  low  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and,  in  fact,  neglect  those 
areas  of  high  unemployment  in  Michi- 


gan and  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama and  California. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  that  all 
of  us  have  drafted  today  is  fair  and  eq- 
uitable, and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Let  me  share  some  specifics  of  what 
the  amendment  will  do. 

At  least  75  percent  of  the  discretion- 
ary funds  in  the  bill  would  be  targeted 
specifically  to  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. What  does  that  mean?  Of  the 
$4.6  billion  in  this  bill.  $2.45  billion  of 
it  deals  with  discretionary  programs. 
Of  that  $2.45  billion,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 52.7  percent  of  the  entire  bill. 
75  percent  of  those  discretionary 
funds  would,  in  fact,  be  targeted  into 
the  areas  of  highest  unemployment, 
approximately  $1.8  billion  of  the  total 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  tar- 
geting amendment  does  take  into  ac- 
count the  need  to  zero  the  money  into 
areas  that  are  pockets  of  poverty, 
areas  that  are  UDAG  eligible,  areas 
that  are  labor  surplus  eligible.  It  does 
take  into  account  the  need  for  small 
cities  as  well  as  large  cities,  rural  areas 
as  well  as  urban  areas.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  it  states  that  as  we  place 
before  the  House  and  hopefully  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
jobs  package,  that  that  jobs  package, 
as  limited  as  it  is,  should  be  targeted 
to  those  who  are  in  most  need.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  you  study  the  implica- 
tions of  this  targeting  amendment,  ev- 
eryone—Democratic, Republican,  Con- 
servative, and  Liberal— would  agree 
that  this  package  can  be  improved  by 
having  a  targeting  amendment  with  it. 

A  numljer  of  Members  are  interested 
in  the  legislation.  A  number  of  Mem- 
bers care  deeply  about  this  targeting 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  armounce 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  do  plan  to 
have  a  recorded  vote  because  I  think 
we  need  to  tell  the  other  body,  we 
need  to  tell  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  whatever  version 
of  this  jobs  legislation  appears  from 
Congress,  that  we.  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, believe  that  the  legislation 
should  be  carefully  and  specifically 
targeted  to  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  Michigan  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  unemployed. 
In  Philadelphia,  in  some  of  the  pock- 
ets of  poverty  within  that  city,  there  is 
a  high  percentage  of  people  who  are 
without  work.  In  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama and  Florida  and  California, 
there  are  areas  of  this  country  where 
the  unemployment  rate  reaches  20 
and  25  percent.  There  are  areas  where 
unemployment  rates  simply  have  led 
to  the  total  decay  and  problems  that 
those  communities  are  facing. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  FAZdO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
yieldiig  to  me.  and  I  appreciate 
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as  one  who  comes 

with  a  high  rate  of  un- 

perhaps  3  percent  above 

.  average  in  the  urban  area 

in  the  niral  counties  that 

I  particularly  want  to  ap- 

gentleman  for  the  way  he 

I  his  amoidment  because  I 

,  of  our  colleagues  per- 

u  nemployment  problems  as 
based  in  the  North- 
tfidwest. 

The  time  of  the 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
expired. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

minute. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
as  the  leader  of  the  co- 
is  so  effective  on  this  floor 
that  area  may  be  some- 
people's  minds,  identified 
to  target  this  bill  to 
areas.  But  I  know  that  the 
understands,     as     many 
from  other  parts  of  the 
that  unemployment  rates 
many  sectors. 

unemployment 
has  gone  up  so  rap- 
many  parts  of  California 
40  to  50  percent  of  our 
the  building  trades  out  of 
time. 

sensitivity  with  which  the 
has   drafted   this   amend- 
most  if  not  all  Members 
can  readily  accept  it  and 
hope,  integrated  into  the 
that  we  make  in  sever- 


EDG  AR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
com  ments. 

Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to 
miiiites  to  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  CouGHUN). 
Chairman,  I  want  to  in- 
point  a  list  of  those  pro- 
bill  that  would  be  includ- 
,he  amendment  and  those 
d  be  exempted: 

Programs  to  be  exempted  in  the 
amendment ' 


llr. 
ttibs 
tlie 


mortgage    as- 
development 


facilities 

Affairs.... 
weatheriza- 


Prografi 
Emergency 

sistance.... 
Community 

blocl( 
Indian  healtii 
Bureau  of  Iijdian 
Low-income 

tion— E>OI 
Jobs  Corps 
Summer  Yo^ithi 
Displaced 
Older 

ment 

Community 

health 
Maternal 
Alcohol. 

mental  heklth 
Social  servi<  es  block  grant 


AM  orliers . 


Amei  icans 


employ- 
and      home 


ser  aces . 


child  health, 
abuse,  and 


Amount 
$500,000 

1,250,000.000 
39.000.000 
20.000.000 

150.000.000 
32.400.000 

100.000.000 
75.000,000 

25.000.000 

30.000.000 
10.000.000 

30.000.000 
150,000.000 


Programa  to  be  exempted  in  the 

amendment  '—Continued 
Program  Amount 

Day  care (50,000,000) 

Head  Start 30,000,000 

Community  services  block 

grant 25,000,000 

Humanitarian     assistance 

plan 250,000 

Distribution  of  agricultur- 
al commodities 76,000,000 

Women,  infant,  and  chil- 
dren feeding  program 100,000,000 

Food      distribution      and 
shelters-FKMA 50,000,000 


Total 2,192,150,000 

■47.3  percent  of  the  funds  kre  to  be  exempted 

from  this  amendment  (of  the  t4.63  billion). 
Note:  To  be  exempted:  Pronrams  that  distribute 

funds  by  a  fonnula:  humanitarian  aid  programs 

and  training  programs. 

Programs  to  be  included  in  the  amendment ' 
Programs  Amount 

Business      and      housing 
plans $500,000 

GSA— Repairing     Federal 
buildings 125,000,000 

Highway       demonstration 
projects 33,000,000 

Mass  transit  grants »..  100,000.000 

Amtrak  grants 120,000,000 

Repairing  VA  hospitals . —  75.000.000 

Economic        Development 
Administration 200,000,000 

SBA-New  direct  loans 202,000.000 

SBA— Natural       resources 
development 50,000,000 

Repairing  urban  paries 50,000.000 

Improving   and   maintain- 
ing our  national  parks 50,000.000 

Preserving    our     national 
forests 45,000,000 

Fish  and  wildlife  faculties..  25,000,000 

Rural    water    and    sewer 
granU 200,000,000 

Farmers  Home  administra- 
tive expenses 6,500,000 

Resource  conservation  and 
development 15,000,000 

Soil     Conservation     Serv- 
ice—Flood prevention 160,000.000 

Corps  of  Engineers— Emer- 
gency flood  control 404,000,000 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 101,000.000 

Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity   40.000,000 

Repairing  prison  facilities..  90.000.000 

Family    housing    for    the 
military 243,000,000 

GSA— Federal  motor  vehi- 
cle replacement 75,000,000 

School  facilities 35,000.000 

Urban  development  action 
grants— UDAG  » (244,000,000) 


Total. 


2,445,000.000 


'  52.7  percent  of  the  $4.63  billion. 

-•  The  UDAG  program  moneys  are  a  deferral  dis- 
approval and  not  new  moneys— It  is  not  counted  in 
the  $4.6  billion  total. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CONTE)  who  were  in- 
strumental in  drafting  this  version  of 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment which  I  urge  on  my  colleagues. 


As  it  stands  title  I  of  this  bill  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  song  "Roll  Out 
the  Barrel."  Roll  out  the  barrel,  we 
will  have  a  barrel  of  pork.  Roll  out  the 
barrel,  there  will  be  none  left  for  New 
York— or  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  or  Illi- 
nois or  Michigan  or  Mississippi  for 
that  matter. 

This  amendment  would  require  that 
75  percent  of  the  funds  for  each  dis- 
cretionary program  in  the  bill  be  made 
available  in  areas  where  imemploy- 
ment  is  highest. 

Jurisdictions  eligible  for  this  75  per- 
cent of  $1.84  billion  of  targeted  Jobs 
assistance  would  be  those  with  average 
unemployment  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  national  jobless  rate— or  8.7  per- 
cent unemployment—  during  the  past 
year,  those  designated  as  labor  surplus 
areas,  those  eligible  for  funds  under 
the  urban  development  action  grant 
program,  or  those  meeting  the  criteria 
for  pockets  of  proverty  under  the 
UDAG  program. 

Let  us  be  clear,  our  amendment 
would  exempt  from  the  targeting  re- 
quirement the  $2.1  billion  provided  in 
the  bill  for  programs  with  existing  al- 
location formulas  as  well  as  humani- 
tarian aid  and  training  programs  such 
as  emergency  mortgage  assistance, 
community  and  home  health  services. 
Head  Start,  feeding  programs  and  food 
distribution  and  emergency  shelters. 
These  programs  are  already  targeted 
to  need. 

Let  us  also  be  clear.  It  would  still 
leave  $600  million  to  be  allocated  to 
projects  in  areas  including  those  with 
lower  rates  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  reces- 
sion has  affected  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals in  every  city,  town,  county,  and 
rural  area  of  the  Nation.  Yet.  it  is 
clear  that  the  recession  has  impacUd 
the  country  far  more  severely  in  some 
areas  than  in  others.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reports  that  in  De- 
cember of  1982,  unemployment  in 
major  metropolitan  areas  ranged  from 
4  percent  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  22.7 
percent  in  Johnstown,  Pa. 

It  makes  no  sense  that  a  major  eco- 
nomic stimulus  bill,  which  is  being 
trumpeted  as  an  "emergency  jobs  and 
recession-relief  package."  fails  to  make 
even  a  modest  effort  to  target  assist- 
ance to  those  areas  where  it  is  most 
desperately  needed.  The  amendment 
which  we  are  offering  today  corrects 
this  flaw  in  the  bUl. 

The  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  under  consideration 
today  has  been  criticized  because  of 
the  many  "pork  barrel"  projects  in- 
cluded in  it.  I  share  in  that  criticism 
and  urge  adoption  of  the  Edgar- 
Coughlin  amendment  in  order  to  redi- 
rect funds  to  projects  in  areas  where 
the  need  for  jobs  is  most  critical. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (BCr.  Smith)  rises  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  and  under  the 
rule  the  gentleman  is  allocated  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  debate  on  this  amendment 
started  out  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a 
love  f est  and  no  one  was  going  to  bring 
up  the  adverse  points  of  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  some  very  serious  ad- 
verse points  to  this  amendment  that  I 
believe  should  be  pointed  out. 

To  start  with,  it  assimies  that  we 
have  accurate  measurements  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  country,  and  we  do 
not  have  them.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  been  working  for  5  or  6  years 
to  try  to  develop  some  more  accurate 
measurements,  but  we  do  not  have 
them  today.  What  they  measure  today 
more  than  anything  else  is  how  many 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  have  had 
jobs  in  the  past  and  drawn  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

We  have  areas  in  this  country  that 
have  a  greater  percentage  looking  for 
a  job  this  is  the  case  in  other  areas 
which  according  to  the  statistics  have 
higher  unemployment  but  show  up  as 
having  less  unemployment  because 
they  have  more  people  who  have 
never  had  a  job.  Everyone  in  Detroit 
about  3  or  4  years  ago  who  wanted  a 
job  had  a  job  but  today  they  have  ter- 
ribly high  unemployment  and  they 
have  terribly  high  unemployment 
under  our  statistics,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  any  more  people 
looking  for  a  job  per  job  available 
than  there  are  in  some  other  areas 
which  show  up  as  having  lower  imem- 
ployment  because  those  who  have 
never  had  a  job  felt  there  was  not  any 
use  going  to  the  employment  office 
are  not  sufficiently  reflected. 

I  will  just  give  you  one  example. 
Back  under  the  poverty  program  we 
had  a  study  of  this  for  6  or  7  months. 
At  the  time,  Seattle  had  measured  15- 
percent  unemployment.  Iowa  had  5.4- 
percent  unemployment.  Yet  the  study 
showed  that  there  were  more  people 
looking  for  jobs  per  job  available  in 
Iowa  than  there  were  in  Seattle. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
wrong  with  this  amendment.  It  as- 
sumes that  we  can  take  these  inaccu- 
rate statistics  and  distribute  money  on 
that  basis,  and  we  should  not  be  trying 
to  do  it. 
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Second,  the  amendment  assumes 
that  someone  is  not  suffering  as  much 
unless  9.7  percent  of  their  neighbors 
are  unemployed.  Well,  whether  they 
live  in  an  8.4-percent  unemployment 
area,  as  it  is  overall  in  Iowa— although 
we  have  some  areas  where  more  than 
20  percent  are  imemployed— whether 
it  is  8.4-percent  unemployed  or  10-per- 
cent unemployed,  that  does  not  mean 


the  suffering  is  any  less  for  those  who 
are  unemployed.  So  why  should  they 
be  excluded  from  any  of  these  job  pro- 
grams, especially  if  it  is  a  more  worthy 
application  that  can  give  more  people 
immediate  employment  when  some  of 
the  so-called  higher  unemployment 
areas  do  not  have  a  project  or  program 
which  can  provide  the  employment  op- 
portunities. 

Let  us  take  EDA.  EDA  projects  are 
funded  on  the  basis  of  need  already, 
and  the  project  eligibility  criteria 
takes  into  account  imemployment 
rates  in  project  areas.  What  we  are 
doing  is  adding  another  layer  of  deter- 
minations on  top  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready. That  is  going  to  delay  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  long,  but  for  weeks  at 
least.  The  amendment  says  they 
should  identify  the  areas  eligible 
within  30  days.  Baloney.  They  are  not 
going  to  make  a  report  in  30  days. 
They  cannot  do  it.  There  is  no  way 
they  can  do  it. 

There  are  SBA  funds  in  here,  and  we 
have  guarantees,  and  EDA,  and  a 
number  of  things  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  want.  What  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  deliver  to  the  adminis- 
tration an  excuse  to  kill  any  one  of 
these  jobs  programs  that  they  do  not 
like  by  delaying  determinations.  It  will 
take  them  so  long  to  figure  out  where 
this  money  is  supposed  to  go,  whether 
or  not  the  contractor  is  in  the  right 
area  or  the  employees  reside  in  the 
right  area  or  under  what  rules  he  will 
have  to  proceed  in  order  to  hire  these 
people  that  they  can  kill  any  program 
without  openly  opposing  it.  They  will 
just  delay  it  to  death  administratively. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  will  yield  in 
just  a  minute. 

Let  us  talk  about  this  pork  barrel 
business.  What  is  this?  It  says:  "A 
town  or  township  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Michigan,  or  Penn- 
sylvania of  50,000  or  more  popula- 
tion." What  is  wrong  with  the  other 
cities? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  will  yield  in 
just  a  minute. 

The  amendment  also  says:  "A 
county  equivalent  which  is  a  town  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut."  What  is 
wrong  with  the  other  States? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  language  that  is  included  in  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  is 
referencing  is  already  language  that  is 
in  public  law  designating  labor  sur- 
plus. The  reason  forfthe  designation 
the  gentleman  asked  about,  the  "town 
or  township  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  N  w  York,  Michigan,  or  Penn- 
sylvania." is  that  they  are  the  only 


States  that  have  that  unique  jurisdic- 
tion, towns  or  townships,  as  opposed 
to  cities. 

If  the  gentleman  will  go  down  fur- 
ther, he  will  see  that  it  says:  "A 
<M)unty  equivalent  which  is  a  town  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut."  That  Is  not 
the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania:  that  is  language  that  is 
in  the  law.  That  is  language  in  the  law 
that  defines  what  is  meant  by  civil  ju- 
risdictions, and  it  is  used  in  present 
law  that  we  in  this  Congress  have  de- 
veloped for  labor  surplus  areas. 

The  only  addition  we  made  was  an 
addition  that  was  requested  by  the 
Democratic  freshmen,  and  that  was  in 
paragraph  (6),  which  says: 

A  portion  of  a  city  or  jurisdiction  that 
meets  the  pockets  of  poverty  criteria  as  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  helps  to  make  my 
point.  We  have  tried  targeting  around 
here  for  several  years,  and  the  more 
we  write  regulations  and  the  more  we 
write  rules  into  law,  the  more  we  find 
out  it  does  not  work  as  planned.  This 
kind  of  thing  has  been  tried,  it  has 
been  perfected,  it  has  been  reperfect- 
ed,  and  it  still  has  serious  problems.  It 
is  a  bad  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  suggesting  this  par- 
ticular targeting  language  the  way  it 
is.  is  that  all  the  agencies  covered  by 
this  bill  have  already  written  regula- 
tions that  are  already  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  part  of  the  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  according  to 
these  criteria. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment that  within  30  days  of  enactment 
and  signing  into  law  of  this  particular 
bill  each  agency  would  have  to  give  a 
list  of  the  jurisdictions  covered.  So 
that  is  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
point  of  delay. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  is  no 
way,  absolutely  no  way  that  they  can 
do  it  in  30  days.  In  fact,  they  say  they 
cannot  do  it  in  6  weeks,  or  7  weeks,  or 
8  weeks. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have 
three  documents  with  me.  One  is  a 
computer  printout  of  the  communities 
that  would  be  covered  by  county.  I 
also  have  two  computer  printouts  on 
listings  from  the  Federal  Register 
which  lists  small  cities  and  large  cities 
that  would  be  eligible  by  the  criteria 
laid  out. 

So  much  of  the  work  of  the  agencies 
has  already  been  handled  by  these 
three  separate  documents  that  are  al- 
ready part  of  the  procedure. 
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I  think  this  is  a  bad 

and  members  ought  to  be 
problems  involved  before 
conference. 

IAN.   The   gentleman 
I  Mr.  Smith)  has  consumed 
his  30  minutes, 
recognizes  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Edgar). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
of  this  bill  dealing 
for  health  and  social  serv- 
er immittee  report  makes  it 
those  funds  shall  be  target- 
unemployment  and  the 
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Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  targeting  amend- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  important, 
goals  we  should  have  in  considering 
this  biU.  This  is  a  Jobs  bill.  This  is  a 
bill  that  is  intended  to  bring  relief  to 
millions  of  unemployed  people  in  this 
country,  and  If  we  are  to  bring  that 
relief,  we  should  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  target  it  In  accordance  with 
the  need. 

Now,  there  Is  some  concern  that  had 
been  expressed  about  individuals  who 
have  been  out  of  the  work  force  for  so 
long  that  they  are  not  counted  among 
the  unemployed.  There  are  many  such 
individuals  in  my  community,  in  one 
of  the  towns  I  represent.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  In  fact.  New  Haven,  Corm.,  has 
the  seventh  largest  rate  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States,  and,  in  fact.  New 
Haven.  Corm..  has  a  relatively  low  un- 
employment rate.  It  Is  true  that  when 
individuals  have  been  so  long  out  of 
the  work  force,  they  stop  being  count- 
ed as  unemployed. 

But  something  else  happens.  They 
are  coimted  as  poor.  They  enter  the 
statistic  about  the  poverty  rate,  and 
one  critical  element  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  takes  that  fact  into  ac- 
count. The  poverty  rate,  as  well  as  the 
unemployment  rate,  is  being  used  to 
target  these  funds.  That  is  being  done 
by  using  the  urban  development 
au:tion  grant  program  which  targets  on 
communities  in  distress. 

We  have  achieved  in  this  amend- 
ment a  way  of  targeting  that  group 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has  referred  to,  the 
unemployed  poor  who  have  been  out 
of  work  for  so  long  that  they  are  no 
longer  counted  as  unemployed  We 
have  done  that  for  all  jurisdictions, 
towns,  townships,  cities,  and  counties, 
and  we  have  also  done  it  for  pockets  of 
poverty  within  jurisdictions  where  the 
poverty  rate  or  unemployment  itself  is 
not  high. 

Targeting  is  a  key  to  this  bill,  and 
the  addition  of  this  amendment  will 
give  us  the  targeting  that  we  need, 
both  in  those  communities  of  high  un- 
employment and  In  those  communities 
of  high  rates  of  poverty. 

D  1520 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1983  be- 
cause the  unemployment  situation  in 
the  United  States  is  intolerable.  Aid  to 
the  jobless  and  humanitarian  relief 
are  essential  elements  of  this  measure. 
I  view  this  bill  as  our  first,  positive 
step  in  translating  the  message  of  last 
November's  congressonal  elections 
Into  legislation  for  our  people. 


However,  I  believe  that  the  impact 
of  this  bill  would  be  greater  if  it  would 
target  Its  benefits  to  those  areas  of  the 
country  suffering  from  the  greatest 
unemployment.  I  thus  strongly  stand 
in  favor  of  the  Eklgar  amendment 
which  establishes  in  our  first  major 
piece  of  jobs-related  legislation  in  this 
Congress  the  important  principle  of 
targetting  funds  on  the  basis  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  rates. 

Although  the  rates  of  imemploy- 
ment  and  the  extent  of  dislocation  are 
severe  throughout  the  Nation,  many 
areas  like  my  own  in  the  Greater 
Toledo  area  have  been  especially  hard 
hit.  Our  Nation's  industrial  areas  are 
in  a  depression,  facing  unemplojmient 
rates  far  In  excess  of  the  national  av- 
erage. In  Ohio,  for  example,  the  Janu- 
ary rate  of  unemployment  was  14.9 
percent,  almost  50  percent  more  than 
the  rate  for  the  Nation.  Well  over  one- 
half  million  Ohioans  are  out  of  work 
and  in  my  own  area  over  50,000  are 
jobless.  All  of  you  are  well  aware  of 
the  pain  that  accompanies  the  erosion 
not  only  of  a  manufacturing  base,  but 
of  human  dignity.  Thus,  members  of 
the  Ohio  delegation  were  active  In 
trying  to  get  targetting  language  in 
this  bill  and  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment. 

The  prospects  for  either  short-  or 
long-term  economic  recovery  are 
dismal  for  the  hard-hit  regions  of  this 
coimtry.  Though  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  dropped  from  10.8  per- 
cent to  10.4  percent  from  December  to 
January,  the  unemployment  rate  in 
Ohio  rose  from  14.1  percent  to  14.9 
percent.  The  average  duration  of  un- 
employment is  also  growing  with  over 
one-third  of  the  unemployed  being  out 
of  work  for  over  17  weeks.  In  my  dis- 
trict, unemployment  has  risen  again 
recently,  now  to  a  level  of  14.3  percent. 
The  Toledo  area  has  lost  10.800  manu- 
facturing jobs  in  the  last  2  years  and 
25,000  jobs  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  working  people  of  the^  de- 
pressed regions  must  be  rescued  and 
the  most  effective  way  to  do  that  is  to 
charmel  benefits  directly  to  their  area. 
Unless  benefits  are  targetted  to  areas 
with  the  highest  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment—from Laredo.  Tex..  Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown,  Milwaukee,  Seattle. 
Yuba  City,  Calif.,  to  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  and 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  yes,  Toledo— 
this  Congress  will  have  failed  the 
American  people.  To  do  so.  would  be 
unconscionable.  I  urge  your  support 
for  the  Edgar  amendment. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  from  a  State 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  page  2  of  your 
bill.  That  State  is  West  Virginia,  and  It 
Is  listed  at   17.8  percent  unemploy- 


ment. I  can  teU  you  factually  that 
many  counties  I  come  from,  coal 
mining  counties,  manufacturing  coun- 
ties, the  number  Is  double  that. 

We  have  got  a  problem  under  the 
present  bill.  We  are  not  urban,  so 
where  are  we?  We  are  not  populous  so 
who  considers  us?  What  we  are,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  unemployed,  and  unem- 
ployed In  record  niunbers  In  my  State. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  special  plea  for  targeting,  such  as 
the  Edgar  amendment  embraces.  I  am 
seeing  something  in  my  State  I  have 
not  seen  In  15  years.  When  I  was  a  boy 
cutting  brush  on  the  roadside  In  a 
rural  county.  I  used  to  see  the  com- 
modity trucks  from  the  Department  of 
Welfare  come  through,  and  they 
would  drop  off  cheese  and  milk.  That 
was  the  way  you  distributed  and  fed 
people  In  those  days.  Then  we  had 
food  stamps,  and  we  had  economic  re- 
development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  night  In 
Nicholas  County,  a  county  of  unem- 
ployed coal  miners,  they  came  and 
asked  me  how  we  could  get  the  com- 
modity trucks  back. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  you 
target  help  for  us  and  that  we  adopt 
the  Edgar  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentlemaui 
for  his  statement.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man points  out  that  this  amendment 
helps  rural  and  suburban  areas  as 
much  as  it  does  urban  areas,  and  the 
gentleman's  level  of  unemployment 
would  be  better  served  under  a  target- 
ing amendment.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Ms.  FIELDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  question  regarding  this.  I  am 
wondering  whether  or  not  the  EPA 
sanctions  which  were  brought  against 
•  150-plus  counties  in  this  country 
would  be  held  to  deem  them  unable  to 
have  some  of  these  st)ecial  projects  as 
a  result  of  the  sanctions.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  or  the  Chairman  might 
be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  can 
respond  to  the  gentlewoman's  ques- 
tion, we  do  not  go  into  that  level  of 
detail.  Twenty-five  percent  of  those 
discretionary  funds  are  still  available 
to  EPA  to  target  to  those  areas  If  they 
are  Included  In  the  langus«e  of  the  bill 
itself.  It  simply  says  that  75  percent  of 
their  effort  has  to  be  In  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  And  If  the  gentlewom- 
an would  like.  I  can  show  the  small 
city,  county,  and  large  city  in  her  dis- 
trict, to  know  what  areas  would  be 
qualifying  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  But  my  question  goes 
to  the  fact  that  right  now  that  would 
leave  the  discretion  to  EPA,  if  I  under- 


stand the  gentleman's  response.  I  am 
concerned  that  there  are  150  counties 
In  the  country  which  would  not  be  eli- 
gible because  of  those  sanctions,  and  I 
am  wondering  whether  or  not  there 
might  be  any  waiver  provisions,  either 
In  the  gentleman's  amendment  or  in 
the  bill,  to  cover  that  issue. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Our  amendment  would 
not  cover  any  waiver  conditions  at  all. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  the  agencies 
are  left  to  do  what  they  want  with  all 
of  the  money.  All  we  are  simply  saying 
is  that  in  that  discretionary  area,  75 
percent  of  it  has  to  be  targeted  to 
areas  that  meet  the  criteria  In  the 
Edgar  amendment. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  So,  In  essence,  it  is 
silent,  both  in  the  bill  and  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  to  that  issue? 
Mr.  EDGAR.  That  is  right. 
Ms.  FIEDLER.  Thereby  leaving  the 
existing  law  In  place. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHTT'"  "I.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Congress  Is  an  Immensely  com- 
passionate body.  If  there  Is  an  identifi- 
able problem  in  society.  Congress 
rarely  misses  it.  Sooner  or  later, 
major— and  somotimes  minor— prob- 
lems become  the  focus  of  congression- 
al attention. 

Unemployment  is  one  of  those  prob- 
lems. I  remember  debates  over  public 
works  jol)s  in  this  body  in  1976  to  aUe- 
viate  the  problems  of  the  1973-75  re- 
cession. I  remember  similar  debates 
over  public  works  legislation  in  1972  to 
deal  with  the  problems  arising  from 
the  recession  of  1970. 

Some  colleagues  in  this  body  remem- 
ber the  public  works  legislation  In 
1962  designed  to  deal  with  the  unem- 
ployment arising  from  the  1960  reces- 
sion. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  in  every 
Instance.  Congress  acted  to  address 
the  problem  well  after  it  was  in  the 
process  of  disappearing. 

You  have  all  heard  or  seen  the  en- 
couraging economic  statistics  of  late. 
Since  President  Reagan  took  office,  in- 
flation has  dropped  from  a  high  of 
13.5  percent  under  President  Carter  to 
2  percent  today.  The  prime  rate  under 
President  Carter  hit  21.5  percent. 
Today  It  is  10.5  percent  and  expected 
to  drop  another  1  percent  very  soon. 
Housing  starts  are  up  almost  100  per- 
cent over  a  year  ago.  Automakers  are 
rehiring  and  plan  to  Increase  produc- 
tion 35  percent  this  spring  over  a  year 
ago. 

But  the  most  encouraging  economic 
indicator— and  the  most  reliable— is 
Congress  ^Itself.  By  the  time  this  body 
gets  around  to  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment—which has  already  started  to 
decline— you  can  rest  assured  that  the 
economy  Is  well  on  its  way  to  recovery. 
Now  what  are  the  inherent  flaws  In 
this  legislation? 


First,  we  are  proposing  to  spend  $4.6 
billion  that  we  do  not  have.  Since  we 
are  not  proposing  to  raise  this  unan- 
ticipated spending  burden  with  a  $4.6 
billion  tax  Increase,  we  must  go  Into 
the  capital  markets  and  borrow  it  in 
competition  with  the  private  sector  at 
the  very  time  business  will  be  borrow- 
ing aggressively  in  a  business  recovery. 
This  can  only  retard  a  healthy  recov- 
ery in  the  private  sector.  The  loss  of 
$4.6  billion  to  the  private  sector  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  over  100,000  productive 
jolas  in  the  private  sector,  jobs  that 
give  workers  a  future  and  Improve  the 
overall  state  of  our  economy. 

Second.  OMB  studies  reveal  that 
public  works  jobs  result  in  hiring  no 
more  than  12  percent  to  27  percent  of 
the  unemployed;  75  percent,  almost  90 
percent  of  these  jobs  will  go  to  people 
already  employed. 

Third,  the  jobs  that  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  intend  to  promote  are  not 
jobs  in  the  areas  of  greatest  unemploy- 
ment. Why  are  we  taking  precious  cap- 
ital out  of  our  economically  distressed 
heartland— with  the  highest  levels  of 
unemployment  in  the  land— to  spend 
it  in  areas  that  have  infinitely  less  suf- 
fering? That  is  why  I  support  this 
amendment. 

But  if  jobs  are  really  at  issue,  there 
are  any  number  of  preferable  positive 
actions  that  could  and  should  be  taken 
by  this  body  instead  of  resorting  to 
counterproductive,  misplaced,  and  mis- 
guided legislation  such  as  we  have 
under  consideration  today. 

For  example,  if  we  were  to  repeal 
the  anachronistic  Davis-Bacon  legisla- 
tion, we  could  save  the  taxpayer  an  es- 
timated $2  billion  and  simultaneously 
create  an  estimated  100,000  new  jobs, 
many  of  which  would  offer  expanded 
opportunities  to  minorities  and  the 
disadvantaged. 

If  we  provided  a  youth  differentisd 
under  the  minimum  wage,  we  could 
generate  another  50,000  jobs  for  the 
young,  especially  black  teenagers  who 
are  hurt  the  most. 

By  accelerating  scheduled  social  se- 
curity tax  hikes  to  1984.  the  chamber 
of  commerce  estimates  we  will  be 
losing  another  500,000  jobs  that  other- 
wise would  be  created. 

By  granting  eminent  domain  to  coal 
slurry  pipelines,  we  could  create  an- 
other 150,000  jobs. 

If  we  refrain  from  cutting  the  de- 
fense budget  by  $10  billion,  according 
to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  we 
can  save  another  350,000  jobs. 

There  are  many  other  positive  steps 
we  could  take  as  well,  but  just  these 
few  examples  would  net  us  over  a  mil- 
lion jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  cosmetic 
as  far  as  affecting  unemployment. 
Moreover,  It  Is  Injurious  to  the  econo- 
my. And  finally,  it  seriously  aggra- 
vates an  already  depressing  budget 
deficit.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
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Chair- 
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of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 

t^inutes  to  the  gentleman 

(Mr.  Whitteh). 

"ITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
earlier,  we  have  worked 
recess  and  other  times 
ttach  what  it  is  said  this 
will  reach.  I  agree  with 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
face  of  it.  it  could  lead  to 
lelays.  But  the  description 
is  certainly  in  line  with 
done  from  the  start, 
from  Michigan  and  else- 
called  on  me  to  try  to 


target  funds  to  these  areas,  and  at 
that  time  I  agreed  and  got  the  com- 
mittee to  agree  that  we  have  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  the  community 
development  block  grant  program  spe- 
cifically targeted  to  areas  of  high  un- 
employment. The  gentleman's  descrip- 
tion of  what  his  amendment  will  do  is 
in  line  with  what  we  have  tried  awful- 
ly hard  to  do  already. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  has  arguments  on  his  side  as  to 
whether  it  could  he  used  as  written,  to 
delay  the  job  being  done.  So  I  would 
rise  in  support  of  the  intent  of  it,  with 
the  right  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  not  used  to  delay  but 
that  it  is  used  to  carry  out  the 
projects. 

I  mention  that  to  you,  having 
worked  all  of  this  time  to  try  to  bring 
something  we  can  agree  on.  Certainly 
we  need  balance  between  rural  and 
city,  between  North  and  South,  be- 
tween everybody,  to  meet  this  problem 
because  it  is  national  and  it  needs  cor- 
rection. 

So  I  rise  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  intent,  and  I  suggest  that  we  do 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side 
and  that  we  work  it  out  with  the 
author  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not 
delay  the  process  but  that  it  be  carried 
out  as  he  intends. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

D  1530 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  just  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  accept- 
ance and  also  his  commitment  to  work 
within  the  conference  committee  for  a 
strong  targeted  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  spent  days 
trying  to  do  just  what  you  intended  to 
do,  to  give  this  to  somebody  intention- 
ally, and  I  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  the  other  body  to  accomplish 
this. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer). 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  yielding.  I  rise  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  WIC  program  is  exempted  imder 
the  Edgar  amendment.  My  State  is 
particularly  concerned  with  how  that 
money  is  to  be  funded  and  I  would  ask 
the  following  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  USDA  has  considerable 
discretion  in  allocating  fiends  to  the 
States  under  the  WIC  program.  In 
order  to  assist  the  State  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this  pro- 
gram to  plan  their  caseloads,  is  it  not 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  ad- 
ditional $100  million  included  in  this 


bill  for  the  WIC  program  be  allocated 
to  the  States  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  agriculture  appro- 
priations  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man.    

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  my  under- 
sttuiding.  May  I  say  that  these  funds 
are  included  in  the  bill  because  with 
the  depressed  conditions  quite  evident- 
ly the  size  and  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram has  grown.  We  intend  that  the 
funds  will  be  allocated  under  the 
present  requirements. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  assurance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment before  us  which  would  designate 
that  75  percent  of  funds  for  each  pro- 
gram in  this  bill  be  spent  in  what  are 
defined  as  "high  unemployment" 
areas.  I  do  so  not  because  I  think  that 
these  funds  should  not  go  to  areas 
where  there  is  high  unemployment, 
but  because  the  statistical  methods 
used  to  determine  these  unemploy- 
ment rates  work  a  disservice  to  low 
population,  rural  States  like  my  one. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  following 
figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics report  of  February  15.  1983.  In 
December  of  1981,  South  Dakota's  ci- 
vilian labor  force  was  estimated  at 
323.000.  In  December  of  1982,  howev- 
er, that  same  labor  force  was  given  as 
313.000.  Though  to  some  areas  of  the 
country,  this  drop  of  10.000  members 
of  the  work  force  might  not  be  consid- 
ered substantial,  in  a  low  population 
State  like  South  Dakota  it  represents 
a  significant  percentage  of  the  total 
work  force.  In  contrast,  for  example, 
in  the  same  time  period.  Pennsylva- 
nia's work  force  increased  from 
5,437.000  to  5.523.000.  Michigan's  work 
force  increased  from  4,261.000  to 
4,327,000.  and  California's  work  force 
increased  from  11.884.000  to 
12.236.000. 

Looking  through  t^e  BLS  statistics, 
it  becomes  apparent  what  is  happen- 
ing. Predominantly  rural  States  like 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Mississippi 
all  lost  numbers  in  their  work  force, 
while  other  agricultural  States  like 
North  Dakota.  Minnesota,  and  Nebras- 
ka stayed  about  even.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  fact,  these  States 
are  experiencing  a  serious  outmigra- 
tion  of  their  working  people.  There 
are  simply  no  jobs,  or  the  hope  of 
future  jobs,  available  in  these  largely 
rural,  unindustrialized  States,  and  the 
depressed  state  of  the  farm  economy  is 
drying  up  what  nonagricultural  jobs  in 
sales  and  services  are  available.  These 
people    are    leaving   our   States    and 


adding  to  the  unemployment  picture 
of  other  States. 

By  doing  so.  however,  a  false  picture 
is  painted  of  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  rural  States.  If  Jobs  were  avail- 
able in  our  States,  people  would  stay. 
We  would  not  be  subject  to  the  serious 
outmigrations  which  apparently  give 
us  a  low  unemplojnnent  rate  but,  in 
truth,  paint  instead  a  dark  picture  of 
an  economic  climate  in  which  even  the 
prospect  of  employment  is  so  dim  that 
people  are  forced  to  leave  the  State. 

One  other  factor  must  be  spoken  of 
in  talking  atx>ut  South  Dakota's  low 
unemployment.  A  little  over  6  percent 
of  my  State's  population  consists  of 
Native  Americans,  primarily  residing 
on  reservations.  Estimates  of  imem- 
ployment  on  these  reservations  run  at 
about  80  percent,  giving  an  underlying 
employment  rate  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  of  4.8  percent.  These  figures, 
however,  are  generally  not  used  in 
computing  South  Dakota's  unemploy- 
ment rate,  further  distorting  the  over- 
all picture.  Therefore,  the  Edgar 
amendment  might  not  even  benefit 
the  unemployed  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

My  State  has  been  trying  very  hard, 
in  recent  years  to  bring  in  as  many 
new  businesses  as  possible  to  diversify 
our  largely  agricultural  economy,  and 
provide  jobs  in  the  private  sector  so 
that  our  young  people  and  working 
men  and  women  would  not  t)e  forced 
to  leave  our  State.  We  will  continue 
these  efforts.  However,  the  false  un- 
employment figures  painted  by  Feder- 
al statistics  should  not  be  used  as  a 
tool  to  punish  my  State,  or  other  rursd 
States  experiencing  the  same  outmi- 
gration.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
oppose  the  amendment,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  commitment 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
adequately  compensate  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  for  the  loss  of  536,875 
acres  of  productive  land  sacrificed  for 
the  construction  of  mainstream  dams 
to  provide  residents  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  protection  against 
devastating  dams  has  not  been  hon- 
ored. The  WEB  rural  water  develop- 
ment project,  authorized  by  section  9 
of  the  Rural  Development  Policy  Act 
and  reauthorized  by  Public  Law  97- 
273.  provides  recognition  and  partial 
payment  of  the  debt  owed  to  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  for  this  sacrifice.  Ac- 
celerated design,  construction,  and 
completion  of  the  WEB  rural  water 
development  project  is  an  important, 
if  small,  step  toward  adequately  com- 
pensating the  people  of  South  Dakota 
for  the  sacrifice  made  in  the  interest 
of  protecting  and  preserving  the  life 
and  property  of  the  residents  of  the 
Lower  Missouri  River  Basin. 

The  Missouri  National  Recreation 
river  project  was  originally  conceived 
by  local  citizens  of  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska  in  the  early   1970'8  when 


bank  erosion  along  the  57.9-mile 
stretch  of  river  between  Yankton.  S. 
Dak.,  and  Ponca.  Neb.,  was  beginning 
to  become  severe.  After  forming  the 
Missouri  River  Bank  Stabilization  As- 
sociation in  1971,  landowners  in  the 
area  obtained  the  support  of  Congress, 
and  the  project  was  finally  authorized 
in  section  707  of  Public  Law  95-625, 
the  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Act 
of  1978.  The  project  is  unique  in  that 
it  combines  the  planning  capabilities 
and  efforts  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  a  dual  purpose  project  to  both 
stabilize  the  bank  erosion  along  the 
river  and  provide  additional  recre- 
ational opportunities  for  the  citizens 
of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa. 
I  stress  the  seriousness  of  the  con- 
tinual loss  of  prime  farmland,  a  loss 
which  is  occuring  at  a  phenomenal 
rate  in  this  area.  Erosion  rates  exceed- 
ing 90  acres  per  mile  of  bankline  per 
year— 90  acres  per  mile  a  year.  Mr. 
Chairman— are  not  unconmion.  Ero- 
sion has  created  ever-widening  flood- 
ways  and  vast  areas  of  sandbars  to  re- 
place the  eroded  crop  and  woodlands, 
and  chronic  bank  erosion  continues  to 
damage  or  threaten  numerous  public 
works,  farms,  and  irrigation  activities 
along  this  stretch  of  river. 

Mr.  Chairman,  annual  erosion  rates 
of  up  to  90  surface  acres  per  river  mile 
are  far  larger  than  normal.  The  fact  is 
that  this  57.9  acre  stretch  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  is  immediately  below  the 
last  downstream  Pick-Sloan  main- 
stream dam.  The  scheduling  of  re- 
leased flows  from  the  Gavins  Point 
Dam  contribute  to  that  excessive  ero- 
sion rate.  Yes,  the  very  worthy  Corps 
of  Engineers'  efforts  are  a  major  cause 
of  the  erosion,  but  we  have  failed  to 
protect  the  downstream  property 
owner  from  the  resulting  huge  erosion 
losses.  This  is  inequitable  and  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  act  to  correct  this  con- 
tinuing inequity.  I  urge  the  House  to 
earmark  a  substantial  amount  of  fund- 
ing in  this  bill  for  this  urgent  project. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Subcomittee,  Mr.  Beviix. 

Are  the  design  and  construction  of 
riverbank  protection  works  on  the 
Missouri  River  between  Yankton,  SJD. 
and  Ponca  State  Park.  Neb.,  as  author- 
ized by  section  707  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978  and 
are  design  and  constuction  of  the 
WEB  rural  water  development  project, 
as  authorized  by  section  9  of  the  Rural 
Development  Policy  Act  of  1980  and 
reauthorized  by  Public  Law  97-273.  eli- 
gible under  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  answer  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  is  "Yes." 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

Vir.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  B4r.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico 
(Mr.  Corraoa). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  1718.  the  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

This  legislation  is  a  solid,  timely  and 
extremely  important  congressional  re- 
sponse which  will  stimulate  the  econo- 
my by  providing  immediate  and  pro- 
ductive emplosrment  opportunities. 

But  it  is  much,  much  more  than 
that. 

This  biU  is  also  a  signal  to  all  of  the 
American  people,  including  the  more 
than  3.2  million  American  citizens  in 
Puerto  Rico,  that  Congress,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  has  honored  a  commit- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  commitment  is  that  the  elected 
officials  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  recognized  that  vigorous 
steps  have  to  be  taken  to  respond  to 
the  current  economic  dilemma  in 
which  many  ordinary  citizens  find 
themselves. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  House  leadership  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  Mr.  Foley  who. 
working  with  Speaker  O'Neill,  the 
majority  leader  Mr.  Wright  and  the 
committee  chairman  have  participated 
in  the  lengthy  and  complex  negotia- 
tions with  the  White  House  that  made 
it  possible  for  this  legislation  to  reach 
the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  must  com- 
mend Chairman  Jamie  Whittek  who. 
by  bringing  this  bill  speedily  to  the 
House  floor,  once  again  displays  his 
extraordinary  legislative  expertise  in 
molding  different  viewpoints  and  ways 
to  stimulate  the  economy  into  this 
package  which  we  consider  today. 

This  is  a  temporary  measure.  We  do 
not  want  to  raise  false  expectations 
that  this  bill  wiU  solve  all  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  problems. 

But,  as  I  speak  today,  our  Nation 
faces  an  unemployment  of  10.4  per- 
cent and  Puerto  Rico  is  suffering 
under  a  staggering  25.3  percent  unem- 
ployment rate. 

No  one  today  needs  a  recitation  of 
the  litany  of  problems  which  have 
confronted  States  and  every  congres- 
sional district  in  this  Nation. 

Like  others,  I*uerto  Rico  has  experi- 
enced cutbacks  in  Federal  programs 
that  have  provided  business  opportu- 
nities, loans  and  "ladders  of  opportu- 
nity" for  citizens  in  such  programs  like 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  un- 
employment lines  have  grown,  busi- 
ness bankruptcy  levels  have  risen,  and 
outmigration  from  the  island  of  some 
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immediately    target    the 
to  areas  of  greatest 


luiemployment    rate, 
can  make  immediate  use 
of  the  $200  million  in 
to  continue  the  pro- 
Economic  Development 


will  stimulate  the  pri- 
new  projects— many  of 
on  the  drawing  board- 
for  water  and  sewer 
,  industrial  park  develop- 
of  inner  city  hous- 
activities  which  have 
been    funded    by    EDA. 
program  will  also  be  pro- 
resources  as  a  result 
taken  in  this  bill. 

such  as  employment 

assistance,  Puerto  Rico 

put  to  use  the  island's 

Estimated  $648,000  for  Job 

,  $2.5  million  to  help 

employment  in  a  few 

$1.7  million  to  support 

ers. 

to  note  that  there  will 

in  new  fimds  for  older 

community  service  employ- 


areas 


of  social  services.  I  wel- 

variety  of  programs  for 

child  health,  day  care, 

1  Jid  expansion  of  the  com- 

block  grant  program. 


In  other  areas  of  this  legislation,  the 
injection  of  additional  fimds  for  con- 
struction of  Parmer's  Home  Adminis- 
tration rural  and  water  sewer  grants 
will  help  our  island's  rural  areas  con- 
tinue time-tested  expansion  of  vital  in- 
frastructure facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  done  a  commend- 
able job  in  reporting  this  legislation, 
as  I  have  noted  before.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  legislation  will  pass  the 
Senate  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  that 
the  House-Senate  conferees  will  send 
this  bill  speedily  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

It  is  only  a  first  step  toward  national 
recovery,  but  it  is  one  that  sends  a 
signal  of  hope  to  your  more  than  3.2 
million  fellow  American  citizens  in 
Puerto  Rico  that  this  strong  and  pros- 
perous Nation  will  not  turn  its  back  on 
a  segment  of  the  American  population 
in  great  need  of  help. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  committee  on  the 
composing  of  a  good  bill  and  to  urge 
all  of  our  colleagues  to  support  it  on 
final  passage  and  to  reject  the  Repub- 
lican substitute  which  has  been  some- 
what hastily  thrown  together  and 
which  will  be  offered  in  just  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill  but  it  is, 
indeed,  a  very  good  bill.  It  is  a  much 
needed  piece  of  help  for  people  who 
desperately  need  help. 

This  is  not  by  any  manner  of  means 
all  that  needs  doing,  nor,  may  I  assure 
my  colleagues,  is  it  by  any  manner  or 
means  all  we  intend  to  do. 

I  have  heard  some  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed for  fear  if  we  pass  phase  1  in 
this  somewhat  modified  form  there 
will  not  be  any  phase  2.  I  would 
remind  anybody  who  feels  that  al- 
ready in  this  week  we  have  taken  two 
very  decisive  actions  which  set  the 
stage  for  portions  of  phase  2— two 
needed  and  extremely  important  ac- 
tions: The  creation  of  the  American 
Conservation  Corps,  which  will  pro- 
vide wholesome  outdoor  employment 
for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  youth,  and  the  science  and 
math  and  foreign  languages  provision 
that  was  adopted  yesterday  after  a  full 
day's  debate. 

So  this  legislative  session  has  begun 
with  a  very  active  start. 

In  this  bill  today  we  are  doing  things 
that  will  help  the  helpless,  we  are  pro- 
viding measures  that  will  feed  the 
hungry.  We  are  providing  some  help 
that  will  house  the  homeless. 

There  are  an  estimated  2  million 
Americans  today  who  have  been  ren- 
dered homeless.  We  see  the  reemer- 
gence  of  soup  lines  in  all  of  our  major 
cities  and  in  many  of  our  average  cities 
throughout  America. 


To  respond  to  that  urgent  need,  the 
committee  has  done  a  very  good  job 
and  so  I  want  to  commend  them.  They 
have  provided  projects  that  are  ready 
to  go.  They  have  provided  work  for 
those  who  are  without  work.  They 
have  provided  certain  activities  that 
will  be  undertaken  by  people  who  have 
no  high  school  education,  by  people 
who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  There  are  such 
things  as  local  parks  and  recreation 
projects  that  permit  the  unskilled  to 
have  immediate  work  in  communities 
throughout  America  where  work  is 
most  desperately  needed,  and  doing 
things  that  need  doing  for  those  com- 
munities. 

I  uinderstand  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  would  be  left  out  in  the 
Republican  substitute. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
soil  conservation  £M;tivities  which  this 
bill  encourages  will  allow  portions  of 
this  help  to  go  to  badly  smitten  unem- 
ployed areas  in  rural  America.  These 
would  be  drastically  reduced  by  the 
terms  of  the  Republican  substitute 
that  would  be  offered. 

Small  business  loans  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill  by  that  substitute. 
Historically  in  the  private  sector  small 
business,  newly  created  entrepreneural 
businesses  have  provided  80  percent  of 
all  of  the  new  jobs  that  have  been  cre- 
ated in  America,  either  privately  or 
publicly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  shutting  off 
the  well  springs  for  small  business, 
were  we  to  adopt  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute, we  would  be  going  counter  to 
the  direction  in  which  we  desire  to 
move. 

So  for  all  of  those  reasons,  recogniz- 
ing that  this  bill  is  not  a  perfect  vehi- 
cle, but  believing  that  it  is  probably 
the  best  that  we  can  put  together 
under  the  circumstances,  recognizing 
that  the  need  exists  immediately  and 
should  be  addressed  immediately,  ac- 
cepting and  welcoming  the  degree  of 
cooperation  that  has  been  received 
from  the  administration  and  from  the 
other  party,  I  would  just  like  to  end  by 
a  whimsical  poem  that  came  to  mind 
when  certain  Members  were  criticizing 
certain  projects  in  the  bill: 
To  hold  this  job  that  we  have  got. 

And  earn  the  pay  we're  makln'. 
Each  works  with  might  to  gain  some  fame 

As  one  who  brings  home  the  bacon. 
A  project  in  another  state 

As  "pork,"  despised  and  utter: 
The  same  thing  in  our  own  hometown 

Is  wholesome  bread  and  butter. 

This  is  a  bread  and  butter  bill.  This 
is  not  a  pork  barrel  bill.  This  is  a  bill 
which  provides  help  where  help  is 
needed  and  it  provides  it  in  a  simple  ** 
way.  For  that  reason  I  commend  the 
committee  and  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  having  drafted  and 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor.  And  here 
are  four  more  lines  of  whimsy: 


The  Conte  bill's  a  seductive  thing. 

Attractive  as  Alberghetti; 
But  it  Isn't  pork  he  complains  about: 
It's  good  old  American  spaghetti. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  to  reject  any  effort 
to  weaken  it.  ^  ,^ 

tax.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Harrison). 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  E^OGAR). 

This  bill  has  been  called,  by  us  and 
by  the  press,  a  jobs  bill.  More  than 
that  it  has  been  called  an  emergency 
jobs  bill.  And  yet,  as  it  is  before  us 
now.  it  talks  in  terms  of  specific 
projects  and  not  in  terms  of  creating 
jobs  where  unemployment  is  the 
greatest. 

Mr.  Edgar's  amendment  addresses 
the  purpose  for  which  this  bill  was  in- 
tended, and  is  understood  throughout 
the  country,  by  insuring  limited  funds 
wiU  be  directed  precisely  to  those 
areas  where  unemployment  is  the 
greatest,  and,  therefore,  the  need  for 
relief  is  most  pressing. 

This  amendment  has  been  carefully 
contructed  to  insure  that  the  needs  of 
both  large  and  small  cities  and  urban 
and  rural  areas  would  be  met  in  distri- 
bution of  funds.  It  would  exempt  hu- 
manitarian aide  programs  and  those 
programs  that  distribute  funds  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula.  As  a  result,  this 
amendment  would  affect  approximate- 
ly $2.45  billion  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated, and  direct  that  money  to 
those  areas  of  the  country  where  the 
need  is  greatest. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  significantly  improves 
upon  the  reported  bill  and  is  worthy 
of  all  our  support. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  jobs  bill  we 
are  now  considering  and  I  commend 
the  leadership  for  its  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  unemployed  in  our  country. 
Any  efforts  to  relieve  their  increasing- 
ly desperate  plight  are  to  be  welcomed. 
It  is  well  known  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  difficult  economic 
times  in  the  last  50  years.  The  difficult 
situation  of  my  own  State  of  Ohio  de- 
serves particular  mention.  Four  years 
ago  in  January  1979,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Ohio  was  6.6  percent.  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Employment  Services  reports  a 
tragic  14.9-percent  unemployment  rate 
for  the  State.  Only  the  neighboring 
State  of  Michigan  with  its  17  percent 
unemployment  rate  exceeds  Ohio's  de- 
pression-level joblessness. 

Clearly,  any  jobs  bill  must  be  target- 
ed toward  the  area  of  greatest  need. 
Ohio  is  a  major  manufacturing  and  ag- 


ricultural center  of  our  country.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  neighbors,  Michi- 
gan. Pennsylvania.  Indiana.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Illinois  which  have  all  suf- 
fered from  double-digit  unemployment 
for  a  long  time  now.  The  problems  of 
these  States  are  national  problems, 
not  just  regional  ones.  Any  jobs  bill 
must  target  jobs  legislation  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need.  The  humani- 
tarian relief  that  this  legislation  will 
provide  is  essential.  The  stimulus  to 
the  economies  of  the  States  with 
greatest  needs  will  have  a  national 
impact.  For  those  reasons,  I  feel  the 
Edgar  amendment  will  significantly 
improve  this  bill  by  insuring  that  the 
funds  spent  imder  this  emergency  leg- 
islation will  be  targeted  to  those 
people  and  places  suffering  from  the 
greatest  economic  hardship. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion, which  supports  this  bill,  will  also 
seek  other  means  in  its  power  to  target 
Federal  spending  toward  the  areas  of 
greatest  need,  which  means  toward 
those  areas  where  Federal  spending 
will  do  the  greatest  good.  Its  efforts  to 
speed  up  projects  that  are  already 
planned  are  to  be  commended.  An  ac- 
celeration of  that  policy  at  this  time 
would  be  welcome  and  useful.  The 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982,  for  example,  places  three 
Ohio  bridges  on  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  priority  list  for  dis- 
cretionary funding.  Prompt  allocation 
of  funds  for  these  projects— the  Main 
Avenue  Bridge  and  the  Brooklyn- 
Brighton  Bridge,  both  in  Cleveland 
and  the  Tinker's  Creek  Bridge  on 
State  Route  8— would  help  to  relieve 
s^ne  of  Ohio's  enormous  unemploy- 
ment and  would  assist  the  State's  eco- 
mony  by  insuring  that  vitally  needed 
access  routes  are  safe  and  functioning. 
There  are  many  similar  projects  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere  which  could  be 
started  to  help  us  cope  with  the  linger- 
ing problem  of  joblessness. 

The  unemployed  of  our  country  face 
a  daily  problem  of  economic  survival. 
Many  of  us  have  heard  heart-rending 
stories  of  individuals  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  in  the  last  number  of  years 
and  endure  an  unhappy  existence  and 
face  an  uncertain  future.  It  is  these 
people  that  we  must  consider  and  I 
urge  passage  of  this  bill  as  amended  by 
the  Edgar  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords). » 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Earlier  this  afternoon.  I  outlined  my 
concerns  with  this  bUl.  Some  $3.6  bil- 
lion will  go  to  public  works,  which  are 
just  about  the  worst  way  of  putting 
people  to  work  that  we,  in  our  collec- 
tive wisdom,  could  dream  up. 


The  Edgar  amendment  will  make  a 
bad  situation  a  little  bit  better,  it  re- 
quires that  75  percent  of  the  funds 
that  are  not  allocated  by  formula  or 
for  hiunanitarian  purposes  will  go  to 
the  areas  with  the  most  unemploy- 
ment. The  Edgar  amendment  will 
direct  about  half  of  this  package  to 
areas  of  high  imemplojmient. 

My  own  State,  Vermont,  is  charac- 
terized by  a  relatively  low  unemploy- 
ment rate  statewide.  However,  this 
rate  hides  the  fact  that  the  State  con- 
tains areas  with  severe  unemployment 
problems.  I  understand  from  the 
author  of  this  amendment  that  parts 
of  the  Northeast  Kingdom,  including 
Essex  and  Orleans  Counties,  will  qual- 
ify as  jurisdictions  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. Many  other  commimities  severe- 
ly affected  will  be  eligible  as  pockets 
of  poverty  meeting  the  criteria  of  the 
urban  development  action  grants.  And 
still  other  cities  and  towns,  such  as  St. 
Johnsbury,  Springfield,  and  Windsor, 
hard  hit  by  recent  layoffs,  will  most 
likely  qualify  due  to  harsh  economic 
dislocation. 

Since  our  purpose  today  is  ostensibly 
to  do  something  about  unemployment, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  direct  this 
money  to  those  areas  where  the  prob- 
lem is  the  worst,  rather  than  those 
areas  that  have  the  good  fortime  to  be 
represented  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Public  works  of  the  type  contemplat- 
ed by  this  bill  will  never  do  much  for 
the  unemployed.  But  Mr.  Edgars 
amendment,  the  product  of  serious 
thought  and  reasonable  compromise, 
will  do  much  for  this  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  to  require 
that  75  percent  of  the  funds  for  the 
job  creating  programs  in  title  I  of  this 
bill  be  spent  in  those  areas  of  the 
coimtry  that  are  experiencing  the 
most  serious  unemployment. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  Bob 
Edgar  on  this.  Prom  the  very  begin- 
ning when  this  bill  came  up,  this  was 
one  of  the  sore  points  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  and  although  it  might  be 
easier  in  other  circumstances  simply 
to  spread  the  money  in  this  bill  all  ^ 
across  the  country  with  a  flat  brush, 
our  current  economic  conditions  do 
not  permit  that  kind  of  a  luxury. 

We  face  a  budget  deficit  of  $200  bil- 
lion and  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
squander  the  limited  amount  of 
money  in  this  bill  on  areas  that  are  ex- 
periencing little  need. 


D  1540 
Mr.    Chairman,    this    is    simply    a 
matter     of     equity— limited     Federal 
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funds  must  bei  tarfeted  to  those  areas 
that  need  thei  i  the  most. 

Let  me  clet  r  up  some  misconcep- 
tions. First  oi  all,  this  does  not  dis- 
criminate agai  nst  rural  areas  in  favor 
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amendment  has  been 
insure  that  both  large 
and  small  citi^  and  urban  and  rural 
areas  would  {have  equal  access  to 
funds,  dependent  upon  meeting  the 
criteria  of  higl^  unemployment. 

amendment  would  not 

bution  of  funds  that 

rding  to  a  formula. 

or  that  are  indended  for  humanitarian 

assistance  suc4  as  emergency  food  and 

various   health    pro- 

y  funds  affected  would 

ximately    $2.45    billion 

y  intended  to  provide 

momic  stimulus  under 


of  cities.  The 
ccmstmcted  tc 


Second,  tt 
affect  the 
are  allocated 


shelter   or 
grams.  The  o: 
be    the    appi 
that  are  clei 
Job-creating 
title  I  of  this 
Mr.  Chairm: 
defect  of  the 
permits   the 


probably  the  greatest 
jmmittee  bill  is  that  it 
lunding  of  projects  in 
some  of  the  ]  lowest  unemployment 
areas  in  the  country.  This  bill  has 
park  money  for  Hawaii,  which  at  the 
end  of  1982  pad  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6.3  peicent,  the  lowest  in  the 
country.  ] 

And  I  gave  you  some  earlier  today. 

Frankly,  Mr.jChairman,  we  will  wind 
up  with  egg  on  our  face  if  we  permit 
the  "cover-theJEarth  with  money"  ap- 
proach currenily  embodied  in  this  bill 
to  remain.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  Ik  wiU  not  take  much 
time.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  says 
this  will  slow!  down  the  issuance  of 
funds.  The  mechanism  for  creating  a 
list  of  eligible  areas  can  be  done 
through  a  Deiartment  of  Labor  com- 
puter nm.  Just  because  projects  in 
areas  of  low  unemployment  have  al- 
ready been  i  lanned  and  they  are 
ready  to  go,  s  no  reason  for  us  to 
throw  our  scar  :e  resources  where  they 
are  not  truly  needed.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  my  good 
friend,  Jim  Wi  eight,  for  whom  I  have 
nothing  but  t  le  greatest  respect:  He 
says.  "What  is  wrong,  what  is  wrong  if 
we  get  a  coupe  of  slices  of  bacon  for 
our  district?"  That  is  right.  That  is 
right,  as  long  as  you  were  in  the 
butcher  shop  i  irhen  the  hog  was  being 
slaughtered  aid  you  were  able  to  get 
nice  big  chunk  t  of  bacon  to  take  home. 
But  you  guys  { nd  gals  that  were  not  in 
the  butcher  s  lop  when  the  hog  was 
slaughtered  y<  u  are  gong  home  with 
pretzels  and  m  tt  bacon.  Let  me  say  we 
have  a  good  nstion  to  recommit.  The 
National  Wild  Ife  Federation  said  Just 


now: 
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Dkak  Ms 
support  to  youi 
Emergency 
Bill  with  instructions 
amended  form 
prlations  Comni)ttee 
bill  contained 
PedenU  water 
be  environment^ly 
cally  questionab  e 


We  wish  to  extend  our 

motion  to  recommit  the 

Appropriations 

to  report  the  blU  In 

\s  reported  by  the  Appro-. 

on  February  25,  the 

a  half  billion  dollars  for 

projects— projects  known  to 

damaging  and  economl- 

Oiven  the  wide  range  of 


Sui  plemental 


over 


useful  public  investment  that  might  be 
funded  at  this  time,  additional  spending  for 
new  dams,  canals,  and  irrigation  projects 
cannot  be  justified. 

Of  particular  note,  your  substitute  would 
maintain  needed  funding  for  fish  and  wild- 
life facilities  and  urban  paries:  increases 
funding  for  energy  conservation  and  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps:  and  substantial- 
ly reduce  funding  for  the  water  projects  of 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, and  Soil  Conservation  Service.  In 
our  judgment,  your  proposal  strikes  a  far 
better  balance  in  the  distribution  of  funds 
for  natural  resource  programs  than  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  your  motion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair; 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  Just  very  briefly  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  are  not  here 
looking  out  for  su-eas,  we  are  here 
loolung  out  for  people.  I  thought  this 
was  a  Jobs  bill  for  people.  All  of  a 
sudden  we  have  an  amendment  of- 
fered that  is  to  take  care  of  areas.  I 
would  like  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  my  colleagues,  people  who  are  un- 
employed are  having  serious,  serious 
problems.  Whether  they  live  in  the 
high  unemployment  area  of  15  to  20 
percent  or  in  an  area  where  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  5  to  6  percent:  does 
not  make  that  much  difference  to  the 
person  who  is  unemployed.  If  he  is  out 
of  a  job  he  needs  a  job.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  about  denying 
money  or  projects  or  support  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  that  have  a  lower 
percentage  of  unemployment  but  still 
have  people  out  of  a  job.  I  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  would  hope  we  could 
allow  the  money  to  be  distributed 
fairly  throughout  the  country,  so 
someone  unemployed  in  a  rural  area, 
or  an  area  that  has  maybe  8  percent 
unemployment,  can  be  helped  with  a 
job  just  as  much  as  a  worker  in  an 
area  with  10  or  12  percent  unemploy- 
ment or  even  more.  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  sure  this  is  a  people  bill 
rather  than  an  area  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has  11  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Mollohan). 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Edgar  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  I  want  to  express  support 
for  its  major  provisions.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  immediately  take  steps  to 
put  Americans  back  to  work.  However, 
to  make  this  bill  more  effective,  we 
must  target  its  funds  to  areas  of  great- 
est need.  West  Virginia  is  one  of  those 


areas.  With  a  staggering  17.8  percent 
unemplojmient  rate  that  shows  no  sign 
of  abating,  my  State's  situation  is  criti- 
cal. 

Without  Congressman  Edgar's 
amendment,  there  will  be  no  mecha- 
nism in  this  legislation  which  will 
target  discretionary  spending  of  the 
bill's  programs  to  economically  crip- 
pled areas  such  as  West  Virginia.  Be- 
cause this  is  the  first  major  Jobs  bill  to 
be  considered  by  the  House  in  this 
Congress,  and  because  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  an  anticipated  second 
Jobs  bill  will,  address  our  urgent  con- 
cerns, it  is  vital  that  this  emergency 
program  be  a  commitment  to  the  mil- 
lions who  are  waiting  for  us  to  take 
firm  action.  A  targeting  amendment 
will  accomplish  this  goal  as  it  would 
transform  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
is  basically  public  works  into  a  jobs 
bill. 

As  a  representative  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  have  been  directly  affect- 
ed by  the  economic  ills  that  have 
plagued  our  Nation.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Edgar  amendment  which 
will  insure  that  our  efforts  are  aimed 
at  their  distress. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Johnson). 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Moody.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  strong  support  of  the  Edgar 
amendment  to  target  the  benefits  of 
this  bill  to  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  specific  pockets  of  poverty.  I 
represent  a  district  with  botl}  high  and 
moderate  levels  of  unemployment,  and 
urge  that  we  concentrate  the  benefits 
of  this  bill  to  the  areas  that  have  been 
hurt  the  most. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  $4.6  billion 
in  this  bill  is  far  from  adequate  to 
meet  the  need.  In  fact,  only  $2.45  bil- 
lion of  this  money  will  be  distributed 
for  job  creation,  with  the  rest  being  al- 
located to  humanitarian  aid  or  distrib- 
uted by  formula.  This  $2.45  billion  will 
probably  create  Jobs  for  no  more  than 
250,000  people— far  less  than  the  12 
million  unemployed  Americans  now 
looking  for  work.  With  this  scarcity  of 
funds  relative  to  the  need,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  targeting  the 
money  to  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

This  amendment,  which  I  helped 
draft,  would  require  that  75  percent  of 
the  available  money  go  to  areas  where 
the  unemployment  rate  is  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  national  average  over 
the  preceding  12  months.  Money 
would  also  be  targeted  to  special  pock- 
ets of  poverty,  as  defined  in  statutory 
law,  where  the  unemployment  rate  in- 


adequately captures  the  true  level  of 
economic  deprivation. 

These  two  components  of  the 
amendment  insure  that  the  $2.45  bil- 
lion will  be  carefully  focused  so  that 
areas  of  little  unemployment  will  not 
receive  a  disproportion  amount  of  the 
money.  That  would  have  happened  in 
the  bill's  original  version. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  through  these  after- 
noons with  Mr.  CoNTE  and  his  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  fact  that  oc- 
casionally we  end  up  in  a  bidding  war 
in  terms  of  where  we  can  seek  addi- 
tional political  coalitions  and  support. 
Mr.  CoNTE  Is  a  very  avid  newspaper 
reader,  he  is  a  great  admirer,  I  am 
sure,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  he  has 
been  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  weather  in  California.  Mr. 
CoNTE,  as  I  understand  it,  will  include 
in  his  motion  to  recommit  an  amend- 
ment which  would  grant  the  Califor- 
nia delegation.  I  suppose,  some  very 
seductive  candy,  in  effect,  a  request 
for  $100  million  in  additional  support 
to  battle  the  damage  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  storms  we  have  encoun- 
tered out  there  this  winter. 
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I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  as  drafted  is  adequately 
written  to  meet  and  address  the  prob- 
lems that  all  of  us  from  California  and 
indeed  those  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Southeast  for  example, 
which  earlier  this  winter  had  tremen- 
dous flooding  problems,  will  need  re- 
solved in  this  bill.  In  order  to  have  our 
problems  rectified  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, we  will  need  some  inclusions 
in  this  jobs  bill. 

This  measure  would  improve  flood 
control,  shore  protection  and  allow  for 
other  measures  authorized  by  law  to 
meet  emergency  requirements  and 
remedy  damage  resulting  from  disas- 
trous rains  and  floods. 

That  is  in  the  bill  as  currently  draft- 
ed. I  think  it  is  important  for  all  the 
Members  to  realize  that  if  we  want  a 
signature  on  this  bill,  however,  imper- 
fect it  may  be.  we  are  going  to  need  to 
have  the  kind  of  fiscal  restraint  that 
all  of  us  have  come  to  understand  is 
fundamental. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  kind  of  at- 
tention that  we  need  for  our  problems 
In  California,  and,  indeed,  all  Members 
on  this  floor  need,  across  the  country, 
for  the  problems  that  we  have  encoun- 
tered through  the  disastrous  weather 
we  have  had  this  year. 

There  is  $200  million  in  the  corps 
construction  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance accounts  and  FEMA,  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency, 
has  over  $600  million  available  for  ob- 


ligation as  of  February  15  for  areas  de- 
clared disasters. 

This  amendment  is  superfluous,  it  is 
not  needed  to  resolve  our  problems  in 
California.  The  corps  has  already  iden- 
tified areas  of  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral damage  to  beaches,  rivers,  and 
streams  and  assessed  the  problem.  I 
would  like  to  attach  the  list  and  the 
assessment  for  the  Record: 

Damages  in  Cautorhia 
(Federal  and  non-Federal) 
Serious  damage  to  beaches  and  adjacent 
coastal  property  and  facilities:  Seal  Beach, 
San  Diego,  Santa  Monica,  Huntington 
Beach.  Santa  Barbara.  Imperial  Beach,  Mis- 
sion Beach.  San  Cleraente.  Oceanslde.  New- 
port Beach.  Surfside-Sunset,  Malibu.  Re- 
dondo  Beach,  Venice  Beach,  Carpenteria, 
Rincon,  Oxnard,  SanU  Benecla,  Corte 
Madera.  Stlnson  Beach.  Mendocino.  Sea 
Cliff  SUte  Beach.  Half  Moon  Bay.  Edgerly 
Island,  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo  Bay 
Uland.  MUl  Valley.  Attos,  and  Capltola. 

Shoalinr.  Ventura  Harbor  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara Harbor. 

Flooded  streams:  Eel  River.  Russian 
River.  Napa  River,  San  Rafael  CaiuU.  Alvlso 
Creek.  NovaU  Creek— levee  break.  Van 
Duzen  Creek,  Petaluma  River,  Corte 
Madera  Creek.  Guadalupe  River,  Sacramen- 
to River,  Cashe  Creek. 

Also:  20  mud  slides  sUtewide:  2  bridges 
damaged:  4  bridges  closed  including  Golden 
Gate  Bridge:  $100  million  in  damages;  10 
deaths:  4,000  persons  displaced:  30  homes 
destroyed:  3,500  homes  damaged:  Public 
Law  99  funds  committed  $1.3  million:  SP 
railroad  tracks  damaged  in  Ventura  County: 
4  sewage  pumping  stations  damaged  In  La 
JoUa:  Kern  County— power  outages: 

Eight  delta  islands  Inundated:  Van  Sickle, 
Mildred,  Fay,  Little  Trunk  Shiva,  Jolce. 
Prospect,  and  Grizzly. 

In  addition,  43  other  islands  in  delta  par- 
tially Inundated  sewage  treatment  and 
shoreline  of  Clear  Lake  damaged  Cashe 
Creek,  Yolo  County  roads  damaged. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  18th  District  of  California  is  as 
diverse  as  California  itself. 
Small  tovms  nestled  in  the  foothills. 
Delta    farmlands    new    ravaged    by 
floods. 

Farming  communities  and  large 
urban  centers— and  everywhere  hard- 
working men  and  women  have  seen 
their  jobs  lost. 

One  worker  out  of  five  in  my  district 
is  now  without  a  Job.  It's  impossible  to 
see  an  imminent  recovery  when  the 
latest  unemployment  figures  from  all 
over  my  district  show  more  not  less 
people  out  of  work.  In  large  parts  of 
my  district  unemployment  has  nearly 
doubled  since  1980.  The  latest  January 
unemployment  figures  illustrate  that 
point  more  eloquently  than  anything  I 
could  say— Fresno  County— 17  percent 
unemployed;  San  Joaquin  County— 
19.8  percent  unemployed;  Calaveras 
County— 21.6     percent     unemployed; 


and  Tuolumne  County— 23.9  percent 
unemployed. 

My  district  is  not  an  urban  district 
but  of  small  towns  and  cities,  and  our 
problems  are  Just  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  the  unemployment  we  see  report- 
ed in  big  cities. 

This  bUl  will  put  people  to  work  on 
reclamation  and  conservation  projects 
in  Calaveras  and  Tuoluntne  Counties. 
It  will  allow  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  do  more  flood  control  work  in 
the  delta  farmlands  and  it  will  put 
people  to  work  preserving  our  Nation's 
parks  and  forests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  will  be 
judged  on  what  we  do  to  spur  econom- 
ic  recovery.   Putting  people  back  to 
work  is  the  first  step  in  that  recovery. 
I  urge  an  aye  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Fazio) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California- 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Califomia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  con- 
fident in  the  language  in  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  what  we  need.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive package. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  think  it  points  out 
that  not  only  is  this  targeted  by  high 
rates  of  imemployment.  but  it  is  also 
targeted  to  areas  of  great  concern. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
there  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  that 
disaster.  Sure  I  read  the  paper  like 
anyone  else.  I  have  been  here  25  years 
and  I  have  alwasrs  responded  to  disas- 
ters, whether  they  were  in  Italy  or 
Yugoslavia  or  Califomia. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  I  supported  all  of  those. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  cleared  this  amend- 
ment before  I  put  it  in  with  O&M. 
Now  if  the  gentleman  does  not  want  to 
give  those  poor  people  in  Califomia 
this  money,  move  to  strike  it  out  now 
and  I  wUl  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  do  not  want  to  move  to 
strike  it  out.  I  Just  want  the  Members 
to  get  truth  in  packaging.  I  want  them 
to  know  what  it  is  in  the  version  re- 
ported out  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  I  want  them  to  feel 
confident  they  can  vote  for  it  without 
doing  any  damage  to  Califomia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  this  vital- 
ly important  piece  of  legislation,  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  jobs  bill.  The  key  here,  I  be- 
lieve, is  jobs,  emergency  jobs  for  those 
people  in  depressed  areas  of  our  coun- 
try with  high  unemployment  like  my 
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home  State  ol  Michigan  that  is  bleed- 
ing to  death.  Let  me  emphasize  here 
that  this  Jobs  >iU.  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly support.  5  Just  a  first  step  in  our 
fight  to  get  pe  >ple  back  to  work.  But  it 
is  an  importai  it  first  step,  for  it  dem- 
onstrates this  Congress  commitment 
to  MiM»*^<"g  01  u*  unemployed  in  their 
time  of  need. 

With  an  i  nemplojmient  rate  in 
Michigan  of  IT  percent,  and  reaching 
upward  of  25.'  percent  in  many  parts 
of  my  congres  ilonal  district,  I  can  tell 
you  first  hand  of  the  pain  and  human 
suffering  asso:iated  with  high  unem- 
ployment. Th<  unemployed  are  facing 
uncertainty  a  mut  their  present  and 
future  financ:  al  security.  When  will 
the  unemploynent  benefits  run  out? 
Will  the  unemployed  ever  to  able  to 
find  a  Job  agai  i? 

This  jobs  bil  addresses  both  of  these 
questions.  W  thout  this  emergency 
legislation,  memployment  funds, 
which  aid  Stai  es  in  paying  their  regu- 
lar and  extenc  ed  unemployment  bene- 
fits, will  run  >ut  in  March.  This  bill 
provides  the  n  (cessary  $5  billion  to  the 
trust  fund  to  nsure  that  benefits  can 
continue  for  those  who  have  been 
hardest  hit  >y  unemployment— the 
long  termed  ui  employed. 

In  order  to  n  lake  the  emergency  jobs 
bill  effective  t  must  be  targeted  to 
States  like  VLi  :higan  with  high  unem- 
ployment. I  wi  11  not  allow  my  State  of 
Michigan  to  ( ontinue  to  be  bled  to 
death  by  oui  economic  depression. 
Tes— depressio  n  because  that  is  exact- 
ly what  we  hive  in  Michigan  where 
our  unemploynent  rate  has  averaged 
over  13  percen  ,  for  the  last  3  years. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  enough— 
we  will  not  cintinue  to  finance  the 
rest  of  the  coi  ntry  with  Michigan  tax 
dollars  while  we  do  not  receive  the 
help  our  resid<  nts  to  desperately  need. 
I  am  sick  an(  tired  of  these  voodoo 
doctors  of  ecoi  omics  that  tell  us  recov- 
ery is  Just  aound  the  comer.  Our 
State  will  be  dead  by  the  time  we 
reach  the  corner  unless  the  Federal 
Government  a  :ts  now  in  a  prompt  and 
effective  way  t  d  start  talung  people  off 
the  unemployment  rolls  instead  of 
putting  them  on  unemployment  rolls. 
Joblessness  his  caused  high  increases 
in  alcoholism.  Family  abuse,  and  crime. 
We  absoluteljf  must  deal  with  these 
problems. 

The  way  to  ^eal  with  15  percent  un- 
to target  Federal  aid  to 
those  States  w  th  high  unemployment. 
The  amendme  it  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  will  do  just 
that  by  requllng  that  75  percent  of 
the  funding  fop"  Job  creation  in  the  bill 
in  areas  with  highest 
during  the  past  12 
need  the  Edgar  amend- 
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For  example,  the  emplojmaent  and 
training  administration  will  receive 
$232  million  which  will  among  other 
things  be  directed  to  assist  Michigan 
in  providing  for  the  retraining  of  dis- 
placed workers.  In  addition,  another 
$25  million  will  go  to  assiu^  that  our 
older  workers  can  continue  to  work 
under  the  popular  and  beneficial  title 
V  community  service  job  program. 

The  very  important  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program, 
funded  at  $1.25  billion,  wiU  be  directed 
to  areas  of  high  unemployment  as  well 
and  used  for  programs  such  as  housing 
rehabilitation  and  the  construction  of 
public  facilities  and  parks.  This  provi- 
sion alone  is  expected  to  create  over 
80,000  new  jobs. 

Rural  areas  will  receive  additional 
aid  through  new  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams for  the  construction  of  sewer 
and  water  systems  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion will  get  a  $200  million  shot  in  the 
arm  for  public  works  programs  such  as 
industrial  park  development  and  water 
and  sewer  improvements.  These  kinds 
of  programs  are  crucial  to  the  recovery 
of  our  Michigan  economy  and  for  the 
creation  of  Jolis  for  my  constituents  in 
the  10th  District. 

As  well  as  a  Job,  the  American  dream 
of  owning  our  own  home  has  been  in- 
definitely postponed  for  many  Ameri- 
cans during  our  present  recession. 
This  bill  includes  a  provision  to  restore 
hope  in  this  dream.  An  additional 
$500,000  has  been  included  to  assist  in 
expediting  implementation  of  a  home- 
owner's emergency  mortgage  assist- 
ance program.  We  need  to  put  the 
American  dream  back  within  the  grasp 
of  Americans.  I  feel  that  this  bill 
begins  to  do  that. 

Last,  and  very  importantly,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support^^  for  the 
more  than  10,000  temporary  lobs  that 
will  be  created  to  provide  social  serv- 
ices to  our  poor,  hungry,  and  unem- 
ployed Americans.  No  State  has  been 
hit  harder  by  the  recession— or  in  the 
case  of  our  State,  depression— than 
Michigan  has.  Not  only  a  loss  of  jobs 
and  economic  security  are  facing  n;y 
constituents  in  the  10th  district,  but 
the  horrifying  reality  of  a  sharply  de- 
clining standard  of  human  health  and 
in  some  cases,  human  life.  Michigan 
has  in  recent  months  experienced  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  due  to  the  Federal  and  State 
cutbacks  in  essential  maternal  and 
child  health  care  grants  and  nutrition 
programs.  This  is  a  tragedy  that  can 
only  be  remedied  through  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  in  this  area.  This  bill  will 
provide  the  desperately  needed  fund- 
ing of  $40  million  to  communities  with 
high  unemployment  such  as  is  the 
case  in  Michigan  and  direct  these 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition  and 
health  programs,  and  thus,  improve 


the  quality  of  health  and  life  for 
Americans. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  only 
a  first  step.  It  is  not  enough  to  cure  all 
of  the  economic  and  human  problems 
created  by  this  recession.  We  need  ad- 
ditional programs  focusing  on  aid  to 
our  farmers  and  small  business  people 
who  are  experiencing  unprecedented 
bankruptcies  and  foreclosures,  and  to 
make  sure  our  unemployed  receive 
adequate  health  care  protection.  As 
one  of  my  top  priorities  in  the  next 
few  months,  I  will  work  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  insure  that 
phase  II  of  this  anti-recession  package 
addresses  these  concerns.  The  time  for 
rhetoric  is  over,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of  put- 
ting America  back  to  work  by  passing 
the  emergency  Jobs  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost). 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gientleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania a  question. 

If  I  understand  correctly  the  pockets 
of  poverty  language  in  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  mean  that  cities  that 
have  6,  7,  8  percent  unemployment, 
cities  like  Dallas,  Fort  Worth.  San  An- 
tonio, and  Houston,  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  eligible  for  funds  would 
be  if  sections  of  that  city  were  UDAG 
eligible  under  the  pockets  of  poverty 
concept,  sections  of  that  city  that  had 
a  great  degree  of  high  concentration 
of  poverty. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  yes.  the 
gentleman  who  serves  on  the  Rules 
Committee  provided  great  leadership 
yesterday  as  we  crafted  this  compro- 
mise amendment  to  make  sure  the 
pockets  of  poverty  were  in  fact  includ- 
ed. 

Mr.  FROST.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  thank  his  acceptance  of  that 
provision  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 

DURBIN). 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear 
that  our  action  today  on  the  phase  1 
jobs  bill  by  this  action  Congress  will 
let  loose  a  great  roar  across  this 
Nation  and  deliver  a  mouse.  Many  of 
us  appreciate  the  obvious  shortcom- 
ings of  this  effort  today,  both  in  its 
scope  and  level  of  funding. 


But  if  our  efforts  are  limited  let 
them  at  least  be  Just. 

I  support  the  Edgar  amendment.  I 
would  sincerely  hope  that  by  this 
amendment  we  will  focus  our  efforts 
on  the  committees,  urban  and  rural, 
that  have  been  so  sorely  hurt  by  this 
recession.  With  this  amendment,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE),  let  us  hope  that  those  of 
us  who  are  returning  to  our  districts 
with  either  bacon  or  pretzels  do  not  go 
home  emptyhanded  to  face  the  unem- 
ployed who  have  suffered  so  long  in 
this  recession. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

And  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment.  We  very 
badly  needed  to  have  the  money  tar- 
geted toward  the  real  unemployed  in 
the  country.  This  amendment  goes 
part  of  the  way  toward  that.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  it  targeted  toward  specif- 
ic unemployed  people. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
is  going  to  have  that  in  his  substitute. 
But  I  think  the  gentleman  goes  a  long, 
long  way  and  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RriTER). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  b>  my  col- 
league and  fellow  Pennsylvanian. 
Pennsylvania's  15th  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent,  like  much 
of  the  Northeast,  is  weighted  down  by 
high  imemployment.  Unemployment 
in  the  L.V.  region  stood  greater  than 
13  percent  as  of  December  1982.  While 
the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  provides  $4.6  billion  for 
job  creation,  it  makes  no  provision  to 
target  these  funds  to  areas  of  highest 
unemployment. 

Congressman  Edgar's  amendment 
significantly  improves  this  bill  by  tar- 
geting 75  percent  of  the  funds  for  each 
program  to  areas  of  greatest  economic 
distress.  The  intent  of  this  emergency 
supplemental  is  to  help  those  with  un- 
employment levels  at  90  percent  or 
above  the  national  average.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  this  intent  to 
ignore  those  areas  with  highest  unem- 
ployment. If  Federal  tax  dollars  must 
be  spent  for  Job  creation,  they  should 
be  spent  as  wisely  as  possible.  Con- 
gressman Edgar's  amendment  at- 
tempts to  do  Just  that. 

However,  as  we  deliberate  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  a  Federal  Jobs  bill  is  still 
only  a  short-term  solution  to  the  un- 
employment problem.  What  we  really 


need  is  a  strong  and  growing  economy. 
But,  we  in  Congress  have  a  lot  of  work 
ahead  of  us  if  we  want  an  economy 
that  can  maintain  the  Jobs  we  have 
and  create  jobs  to  put  our  people  back 
to  work. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time 
remaining. 

A  number  of  sjjeakers  here  have 
talked  about  not  putting  the  money  in 
areas  that  do  not  need  it.  I  would  like 
to  know  where  any  of  these  areas  are. 
Could  anybody  in  this  House  tell  me 
an  area  in  this  country  that  does  not 
have  high  unemployment.  It  must  be 
near  an  aircraft  factory  or  a  defense 
plant.  I  Just  do  not  understand  that  if 
you  have  an  area  of  8-percent  unem- 
plojmient,  even  though  you  have  a 
contractor  who  can  provide  jobs  he 
cannot  have  the  project  because  the 
unemployment  rate  is  below  the  na- 
tional average,  but  somebody  who  is  in 
an  area  that  has  10  percent  can  have 
the  contract. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Now,  for  example,  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  brought  up  EPA. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  it, 
this  amendment  will  interfere  with 
those  cities  that  need  the  money  the 
worst.  They  will  have  to  first  go 
through  the  process  of  proving  that 
they  are  within  the  25-percent  allot- 
ment and  then  they  will  have  to  find 
out  how  much  money  there  is  for 
those  places  and  where  the  money 
should  go. 

There  is  no  question  about  it  that  it 
is  going  to  interfere  with  that  process. 
And  that  is  what  is  wrong  with  this 
kind  of  amendment.  It  is  just  a  signal 
to  those  administering  the  program,  to 
admihister  to  death  any  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  bill  they  do  not  like. 
They  will  take  all  the  time  they  want 
to  draw  up  regulations  and  administra- 
tive procediu"es  and  then  by  next  Oc- 
tober 1  we  will  find  out  that  people 
have  not  been  employed. 

A  number  of  speakers  today  have 
spoken  of  people  whose  imemploy- 
ment compensation  has  run  out.  We 
have  millions  of  unemployed  who  have 
never  had  a  Job  and  they  do  not  all 
live  in  ghettos:  they  do  not  all  live  in 
so-called  pockets  of  unemployment. 
Many  of  them  are  minorities,  but  not 
all  of  them  are  minorities.  The  point  is 
that  they  are  unemployed  and  need  a 
job  whether  they  have  not  had  one  for 
3  or  4  years  or  since  they  graduated 
from  high  school,  whether  they  live  in 
one  of  these  pockets  of  poverty  or 
they  live  Just  outside  one  of  these 
pockets,  the  approach  taken  in  this 
amendment  Is  Just  simply  a  bad  way  to 
doit. 

What  we  have  done  is  take  a  nation- 
al bill  and  turn  it  into  a  normational 
bill.  We  have  splintered  it  up.  We  have 
taken  a  white  dog  and  made  a  Dalma- 
tian out  of  it.  And  it  is  not  the  way  to 
treat  a  national  Jobs  bill. 


Now  I  know  the  amendment  is  going 
to  pass.  We  are  all  expecting  it  to  pass, 
but  I  thought  that  it  was  important  to 
bring  these  points  out  in  this  debate  so 
that  when  we  go  to  conference  people 
are  not  expecting  the  provision  to 
come  back  in  exactly  the  same  form 
that  it  went  to  conference.  There  are  a 
lot  of  improvements  which  could  be 
made  in  this  amendment  and  I  hope 
that  there  is  more  reflection  on  it  and 
that  it  will  be  improved  in  conference. 
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Mr.  EEK3AR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  intent  that  those  adminis- 
tration officials  that  will  be  monitor- 
ing this  program  will  give  favorable  or 
even  preferential  treatment  to  those 
applications  that  demonstrate  that  un- 
employed people,  actually  people  that 
have  been  suffering  from  long-term 
imemployment.  go  back  to  work 
through  this  program? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  It  is  my  hope,  that  is 
the  intention  of  the  language  of  the 
legislation,  although  it  does  not  say  so 
specifically  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  down  to 
the  last  minute  on  this  amendment. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  controversy. 

This  amendment  is  the  sum  total  of 
a  lot  of  thought  that  went  in  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  who  came 
together  and  said.  "Can't  we  target 
these  funds  to  those  who  are  in  the 
greatest  need?" 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  to  all  of 
you  that  it  is  really  tough  to  find  work 
when  there  are  12  million  people  out 
of  work.  It  is  tough  to  find  work  when 
there  is  10.4  percent  unemployment 
and  in  pockets  of  poverty  in  States 
throughout  the  Nation  there  are  areas 
that  have  astronomically  high  unem- 
ployment. This  amendment  will  help. 

It  is  tougher  to  find  work  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment  when  there  is  a 
higher  number  of  people  who  are  in 
fact  out  of  work. 

This  amendment  tries  as  best  it  can 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
the  need  to  target  this  legislation  to 
help  the  largest  number  of  people  who 
are  presently  out  of  work,  many  of 
whom  are  structurally  unemployed, 
many  of  whom  lack  the  basic  skills 
needed  for  wor^. 

I  commend  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  amendment.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

I  will  repeat,  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a 
recorded  vote  so  that  we  can  send  a 
message  to  the  other  body  and  to  the 
President  that  we  want  a  Jobs  bill  that 
is  targeted. 
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•  Mr.  LAPiLCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
jn  support  <  f  the  amendment  being  of 
tered  by  o\  r  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ]  toCAR).  f 

The  amei  dment  would  target  75  per 
cent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
title  I  of  tie  emergency  Jobs  bill  to 
high-unemi  lojrment  areas 

Title  I  a>proprlates  $4.6  billion  in 
additional  undlng  in  fiscal  year  1983 
to  create  jo  lis  in  reptOr  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  put  lie  facilities,  resource  con- 
servation projects  and  park  improve- 
ment and  □  aintenance.  and  urban  and 
rural  a  immunity  development 
projects.  It  Eilso  provides  humanitarian 
aid  in  the  f  )rm  of  emergency  food  and 
shelter  se-v  ices. 

The  EdgJ  r  amendment  incorporates 
legislation  [  introduced  last  week  to 
target  the  :  1.2  billion  in  supplementa- 
ry commi  nity  development  block 
grant  (CD!  IG)  assistance  to  high-un- 
employmer^  areas.  It  is  also  similar  to 
a  bill  I  i4troduced  along  with  our 
former  coU  sague  Gary  Brown  in  1976. 
That  bill  pi  ssed  the  House  but  was  de- 
feated in  c  inference  with  the  Senate 
in  favor  of  a  countercyclical  aid  pro- 
gram in  the  public  works  jobs  bUl. 

Today.  7  rears  later,  our  country  lies 
mired  in  a  national  recession.  But  re- 
cession is  tx)  mild  a  word  to  describe 
the  econonic  dislocation  affecting 
many  communities  throughout  the 
country.  Ir  several  areas,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  ar  ?  confronting  a  depression. 

In  New  Y  ork  State,  for  example,  the 
unemployn  ent  rate  for  January  1983 
stood  at  9.(  percent,  a  full  percentage 
point  inciease  over  the  previous 
month.  Bit  in  the  Buffalo  SMSA. 
which  incudes  Erie  and  Niagara 
Counties  ui  [employment  stands  at  14.7 
percent.  In  Niagara  County  17.4  per- 
cent of  the  work  force.  17,800  workers, 
are  "offic  ally"  unemployed,  while 
3.200  work(  irs  in  Orleans  County.  15.7 
percent  of  i  he  work  force,  are  idle. 

We  are  suffering  a  regional  depres- 
sion, and  ;  believe  that  we  must  ad- 
dress the  lepression  in  western  New 
York  and  in  other  areas  throughout 
the  countr; '  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Under  the  Edgar  amendment,  high- 
unemployr  lent  areas  are  defined  as: 
First,  areaji  where  the  average  unem- 
ployment r  ite  over  the  past  12  months 
is  no  less  han  90  percent  of  the  na- 
tional avei  age;  second,  labor  surplus 
areas;  or  t  lird.  in  the  event  of  severe 
economic  Uslocation.  areas  so  desig- 
nated by  tl  e  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  our 
emergency  jobs  program  should  ad- 
dress unen  iplojmient  at  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  community  levels.  We  must 
put  Ameri(  ans  back  to  work  In  produc- 
tive jobs.  E  ut  it  is  equally  important  to 
salvage  entire  communities  that  are 
literally  or  the  edge  of  total  economic 
collapse. 

I  am  eno  >uraged  by  the  degree  of  co- 
operation exhibited  by  the  White 
House  and  congressional  leadership  in 
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putting  together  this  package  of  Jobs 
and  unemployment  assistance.  I  am 
heartened  by  the  President's  agree- 
ment to  a  package  similar  to  one  that 
he  threatened  to  veto  Just  3  months 
ago.  However.  I  am  chagrined  that  the 
package  does  not  target  funds  to  high- 
unemployment  communities.  We  can 
correct  this  oversight  by  adopting  the 
Edgar  amendment. 

The  bill  before  us  is  an  emergency 
program,  and  I  believe  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  should  reflect  the  emer- 
gency that  affects  individuals  and 
families,  as  well  as  whole  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  highlight  the  CDBG 
program  and  how  the  amendment 
would  effect  implementation  of  the 
supplementary  CDBG  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  emergency  jobs  bill. 

Most  major  cities,  plus  many  urban 
counties  are  participating  in  the 
CDBG  program.  CDBG  entitlement 
communities  are  prepared  to  take  the 
supplementary  funds  appropriated  by 
the  bill  and  put  them  to  work  creating 
jobs  immediately. 

I  think  the  very  fact  that  almost  25 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
title  I  of  the  emergency  jobs  bill  are 
allocated  through  the  CDBG  program 
is  ample  evidence  that  we  will  get  an 
immediate  employment  bang  from  our 
$1.2  billion.  Use  of  the  CDBG  program 
insures  that  we  will  avoid  the  creation 
of  make-work  projects  and  that  bene- 
fits will  remain  in  the  commimities  for 
years  to  come.  The  supplementary 
CDBG  funds  appropriated  by  title  I 
are  not  only  an  investment  in  individ- 
uals, returning  hope  to  lives  that  have 
been  shattered  by  unemployment,  but 
it  is  an  investment  in  entire  communi- 
ties. 

If  we  adopt  the  Edgar  amendment, 
we  can  target  this  investment  in  indi- 
viduals to  conununities  where  we  will 
get  the  highest  return  on  our  invest- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  the  local 
economy  with  "new"  money,  targeted, 
supplemental  CDBG  aid  will  allow  de- 
pressed communities  to  attract  and 
keep  new  industry  and  stabilize  and 
improve  declining  neighborhoods. 
These  activities  will  create  private 
sector  jobs  and  improve  local  econo- 
mies, without  the  need  to  set  up  new 
programs. 

Using  the  existing  block  grant  ad- 
ministrative structure  to  allocate  tar- 
geted, supplementary  CDBG  funds 
practically  eliminates  startup  costs 
and  will  result  in  funds  being  available 
immediately  for  the  creation  of  jobs 
for  our  unemployed,  and  revitalization 
of  depressed  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unemployment  is  a 
national  disgrace,  but,  as  we  in  west- 
em  New  York  know  all  too  well,  it  is  a 
regional  tragedy.  We  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  address  ourselves  to  the  depres- 
sion that  afflicts  too  many  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country  today. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Edgar  amendment.* 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  amendment  targets  the 
spending  authorized  by  this  bill  to 
areas  of  high  imemployment  and 
thereby  corrects  a  major  weakness  of 
the  legislation. 

Before  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
body  aiid  since  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican jobs  task  force,  I  have  sup- 
ported and  worked  for  legislation  that 
would  address  the  unemployment 
crisis  that  grips  our  Nation. 

Our  national  unemployment  statis- 
tics describe  individuals,  families,  and 
communities  that  have  been  devastat- 
ed by  thi^  recession,  the  impact  of  pro- 
longed joblessness  on  people,  and  the 
discouragement  of  life  without  oppor- 
tunity. 

Out  of  deep  concern  for  the  unem- 
ployed people  of  our  Nation,  Congress 
has  Joined  with  the  President  to  pro- 
vide some  remedy.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  some  parts  of  this  funding  pack- 
age. I  have  advocated  the  use  of  com- 
munity development  block  grants, 
since  before  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body,  as  a  way  of  expeditiously  turning 
Federal  money  into  local  jobs  with  a 
minimtun  of  administrative  cost.  I 
therefore  welcome  the  inclusion  of  the 
$1.25  billion  contained  in  this  bill  for 
CDBG's.  The  $200  million  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
and  $75  million  for  displaced  workers 
implement  recommendations  proposed 
by  the  Republican  task  force  with 
which  I  strongly  concurred. 

In  addition,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  included  $150  million  for 
low-income  weatherization.  I  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  specifically 
requested  such  an  investment  as  a 
means  of  both  cj^ating  jobs  and  fuel 
savings  at  a  time  when  both  are  badly 
needed. 

Unfortunately  the  bill  before  us, 
while  improved  by  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  has  a  negative  side.  The 
commendable  parts  of  the  legislation 
are  counterbalanced  by  other  spending 
proposals  that  will  not  create  jobs,  but 
by  increasing  the  deficit  threaten  the 
recovery  that  is  the  only  real  solution 
to  unemployment.  Appropriated  are  $1 
million  solely  to  fund  the  Administra- 
tive expenses  of  developing  planning 
programs  not  in  existence.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  emergency  jobs  bill  to 
create  immediate  employment  for 
those  among  us  so  personally  devastat- 
ed by  this  recession.  These  million  dol- 
lars are  wasted  on  bureaucrats  being 
paid  to  create  new  bureaucracies  for 
programs  that  Congress  may  never  au- 
thorize. 

"Pork  barrel"  is  the  only  appropri- 
ate description  of  parts  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  committee  report  Identifies 
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projects  and  towns  with  little  resem- 
blance to  the  high  unemployment  areas 
the  bill  is  supposed  to  target.  The  distri- 
bution of  money  is  also  something  short 
of  reasonable:  $404  million  go  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  over  one-half  of 
these  funds  earmarked  for  Mississippi 
River  programs.  Since  corps  projects 
must  yet  imdergo  lengthy  periods 
before  work  is  actually  commenced,  we 
can  only  guess  how  much  of  this 
money  will  find  its  way  to  job  creation 
in  the  near  future.  The  bill  provides 
$33  million  to  finance  a  highway  dem- 
onstration project  in  Mississippi,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  demonstrate 
methods  to  accelerate  the  widening  of 
existing  highways. 

I  will  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit which  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE).  His  substitute  funding  propos- 
al eliminates  most  of  this  pork  barrel. 
It  adds  $250  million  to  CDBG's  and 
doubles  the  amount  in  the  bill  for 
weatherization.  His  is  a  reasonable,  in- 
telligent, and  targeted  approach  to  im- 
mediate job  creation.  The  Conte  sub- 
stitute includes  the  amendment  of- 
fered here  by  Mr.  Edgar.  I  endorse 
both  efforts,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  335,  noes 
83,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  18] 


Acherman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCotn 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

BlagKi 

Bilirakls 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Bouquard 

Boxer 


AYES— 335 

Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhlll 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
dinger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Crockett 


Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

ErlenlKim 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Piedler 

Pish 

Pllppo 

Florio 

Poglielta 


Foley 

ForddiU) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydoa 

Oejdenaon 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkitu 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Koiter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 


Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 


Upinski 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Hack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

M(<;ollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M(X>dy 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Rodtno 

NOES-83 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Early 

English 

Fields 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Giickman 

Gramm 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hatcher 


Roe 

Roctenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehursl 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf  ' 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Hightower 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Leath 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lujan 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

McCain 

McCurdy 

McDonald 


Mica 

Roemer 

Stump 

Mrazek 

Rogers 

Synar 

Myers 

Row 

Tauztn 

Nelson 

Roukema 

Thomas  (CA) 

Olin 

Rowland 

Thomas  (OA) 

Pashayan 

RimM 

Torricelll 

Patman 

Shannon 

Valentine 

Paul 

Shaw 

Volkmer 

Penny 

Skeen 

Weber 

Ray 

Slattery 

WhiUey 

Rinaido 

Smith  (lA) 

Young  (AK) 

Roberts 

Smith  (NE) 

Young (FL) 

Robinson 

Stenholm 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Corcoran 

Martin  (NO 

Smith.  Denny 

Hansen  (UT) 

Martin  (NY) 

Solomon 

Hawkins 

Moorhead 

Washington 

Jones  (TN) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Waxman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Neal 

Weaver 

D  1620 

Messrs.  BARTLETT.  HANSEN  of 
Idaho.  SHANNON.  EARLY,  and 
PASHAYAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"Aye"  to  "No." 

Messrs.  HUGHES,  TALLON, 
LELAND.  and  HEFTEL  of  HawaU 
changed  their  votes  from  "No"  to 
"Aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port  Mr.    Conte's   substitute   to   the 
emergency  jobs  bill. 

The  Conte  substitute  would  cut  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  bill 
for  unspecified  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects. 

We  must  make  these  cuts.  In  my 
yiew.  much  of  this  money  will  be 
wasted. 

The  substitute  does  reduce  the  fund- 
ing for  rural  waste-water  and  sewer 
system  construction.  In  my  home 
State  of  Iowa,  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  environmental  quality's  sewer 
construction  grant  program.  Joseph 
Obr,  states  that  it  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule,  for  a  city  not  to 
dump  raw  sewage  into  a  ditch,  lake, 
river,  or  creek  during  a  rainstorm.  In 
some  Iowa  towns,  raw  sewage  is 
dumped  into  a  creek  because  the  treat- 
ment plant  simply  cannot  handle  the 
flow  of  water  and  waste  during  even 
moderate  rain  showers.  The  public 
health  implications  of  a  situation  such 
as  this  are  critical.  In  the  future  more 
money  should  be  put  toward  this  prob- 
lem. 

However,  the  Conte  substitute  keeps 
all  of  the  fimds  that  can  be  spent  in 
this  calendar  year  for  rural,  sewer,  and 
waste-water  grants.  Hopefully,  the 
budget  we  enact  for  fiscal  year  1984 
will  increase  these  needed  funds. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Conte  that  long- 
term  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  programs 
should  not  have  been  included  in  the 
Jobs  bill.  The  programs  involved  are 
highly  capital  intensive  rather  than 
labor  intensive.  I  would  have  gladly 
supported  an  amendment  to  delete 
some  of  these  funds  from  the  bill. 
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the  addition 
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matching 
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tively  quick 
large 
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should  be 
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quickly,  in 
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.  aspects  of  the  Conte  sub- 
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of  $50  million  for  the 

Conservation  Corps,  and  the 

$150   million   to   provide 

for  school  and  hospi- 
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startup  time,  employ  a 
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meet  clear  national  needs 

short-  and  long-term  view 

of  priority  projects  that 

in  a  jobs  bill. 
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Secjnd 
parti(  ipating 


tie 


about  the  schools  and 
conservation    program    are 
First,  the  program  will 
and  semiskilled  laborers 
at  a  little  over  $10,000 
_  the  investment  much 
ntensive  than  some  of  the 
p  -ovided  for  in  the  commit- 
the  nonprofit  institu- 
in    the    program 
the  Federal  contribu- 
basis.  This  insures  that 
investment    is   targeted 
projects  that  have  active 
local  level, 
program  can  actually  cut 
$3.4  billion  in  medicare 
to  reimburse  hospitals 
costs.  The  conserva- 
Eilso  help  relieve  the  State 
base  of  the  $7.6  billion 
out  annually  in  energy 
schools  and  hospitals. 
(  ourse.  the  program  is  part 
nat  lonal   commitment   to   an 
efficient  economy.  Our  invest- 
schools  and  hospitals  pro- 
has  saved  our  country  6 
of  oil  per  year.  I  think 

that  cutting  energy 

way  to  free  capital  for  the 

pioductive  investments  that 

long-  term  employment  opportu- 


ttie 
used 


tiJC 


this  program  has  earned 

support  of  State  and 

every  applicant  re- 

^rant.  there  are  five  more 

but  are  turned  away  for 

to  recommit  contains  a 

other  employment  initia- 

and  cost  effective 


as  the  schools  and  hospitals  conserva- 
tion program.  It  is  the  result  of  long 
hours  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  and  his  staff,  and  I  believe  it 
deserves  our  wholehearted  support.* 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict—which includes  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County,  Ky.— is  in  serious 
trouble. 

In  December  of  1982.  the  latest  offi- 
cial statistics  available,  unemployment 
in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  was 
a  staggering  12.4  percent.  That  trans- 
lates into  over  54,000  unemployed  resi- 
dents of  the  Third  District.  And,  some 
have  been  unemployed  for  a  long  time 
making  the  pain  of  joblessness  even 
more  acute. 

In  the  construction  industry  alone. 
27.5  percent  of  the  Kentucky  work 
force  is  idle. 

We  have  more  homeless  than  there 
are  shelters  to  accommodate  them.  We 
have  the  new  phenomenon  of  whole 
families  showing  up  at  emergency 
shelters.  Citizens  are  turning  up  in 
droves  at  soup  kitchens. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  bill 
before  us  today,  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  does  not  answer  the  long-term 
questions.  But.  it  is  a  response.  It  is  a 
beginning. 

H.R.  1718  offers  some  immediate 
relief  and  it  must  be  passed  without 
delay  so  we  can  move  quickly  to  phase 
II— additional  substantive  relief  for 
the  jobless  and  their  families,  solu- 
tions to  the  more  structural  problems 
which  have  produced  unemployment. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
one  of  our  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee strategy  meetings  on  jobs,  I  un- 
derscored my  feelings  on  the  need  for 
quick  action  when  I  said  that  what- 
ever we  decided  to  do  should  "show  up 
on  the  6  o'clock  news  within  a  month." 
Well,  we  are  within  that  timeframe  if 
we  pass  H.R.  1718  today. 

I  approach  phase  II  of  our  job  cre- 
ation efforts  with  that  same  sense  of 
urgency.  The  human  suffering  in  my 
district— nationwide— cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
1718)  making  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide emergency  expehditures  to  meet 
neglected  urgent  needs,  to  protect  and 
add  to  the  national  wealth,  resulting 
in  not  makework  but  productive  jobs 
for  women  and  men  and  to  help  pro- 
vide for  the  indigent  and  homeless  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 

113,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House      with      sundry      amendments 


adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

MrAcONTE.  In  its  present  form.  I 
am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  H.R.  1718 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
instructions  to  that  committee  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith,  with  the 
following  amendment:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  bill,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE  I 

MAINTAINING  AND  PROTECTING  PUBLIC 
INVESTMENT  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS 

In  order  to  assist  in  reducing  the  backlog 
of  needed  maintenance  and  repair  of  Feder- 
al buildings  across  the  Nation,  $150,000,000 
for  payment  to  the  "Federal  Buildings 
Fund",  General  Services  Administration, 
which  shall  be  available  under  the  subactiv- 
ity  "Alterations  and  repairs"  for  projects 
which  do  not  require  prospectuses. 

REBUILDING  AMERICA'S  HIGHWAYS 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
modify  the  policy  for  purchases  set  forth  in 
Public  Law  97-424:  Provided.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
total  of  all  obligations  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  Highway  safety  construction  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1983  shall  not  exceed 
$12,600,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  this 
limitation  shall  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  section  104  of  Public  Law  97-424. 

TO  SPEED  Vr  IMPROVEMENT  OF  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

To  accelerate  the  construction,  modern- 
ization and  improvement  of  urban  mass 
transportation  systems,  to  increase  the  mo- 
bility of  the  urban  work  force  which  will 
result  in  productive  jobs,  an  additional 
amount  of  $171,000,000  for  "Urban  discre- 
tionary grants",  to  be  obligated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  of  budget  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $229,000,000  for  the  Mass  Transportation 
Capital  Fund  (deferral  numbered  D83-59), 
as  set  forth  in  the  President's  special  mes- 
sage which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  1,  1983.  This  disapproval  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
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Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral dlMpproved  herein  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

aaunjtnfc  railroad  infrastructure 
To  provide  for  the  Improvement  of  rail- 
road rights-of-way  and  facilities,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  make  capital 
granU  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  of  $110,000,000  of  which 
$90,000,000  shall  be  for  Improvements  of 
railroad  rights-of-way  and  $10,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  only  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion, renewal,  replacement,  and  other  Im- 
provements on  the  line  between  Attleboro. 
Massachusetts,  and  Hyannis,  Massachu- 
setts, to  insure  that  such  track  will  meet  a 
minimum  of  class  III  standards  as  pre- 
scribed by  applicable  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration regulations. 

FUNDS  FOR  AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  302  of  the  r>epartment  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1983  (PJi.  97-369)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing --$600,000,000"  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof    $650,000,000." 

IMPROVING  facilities  AND  SERVICES  PROVIDED 
TO  VETERANS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care",  Veterans'  Administration, 

$75,000,000,  which  will  result  In  productive 
jobs  to  Improve  the  facilities  and  care  being 
provided  to  veterans  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

PRO-TECTION  FROM  FORECLOSURE- EMERGENCY 
MORTGAGE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  expedite  the  implementation  of  a 
program  of  emergency  mortgage  assistance 
for  homeowners  pursuant  to  legislation  to 
be  enacted  by  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress  in 
response  to  the  growing  number  of  foreclo- 


sures, defaults,  and  delinquencies  attributa- 
ble to  continuing  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions, $5004)00,  which  shall  become  avail- 
able only  upon  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty development  grants",  to  be  made  avail- 
able In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42 
UJS.C.  5301).  for  worthwhile  and  necessary 
projects  which  will  result  In  productive  jobs 
In  communities,  Including  towns  and  vil- 
lages, throughout  the  country  through  the 
fimding  of  local  community  development 
programs,  $1,000,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  December  30.  1983:  and  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $240,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended  for  rehabilitation 
of  single  family  residential  properties  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  312  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  as  amended  (Public  Law  88-560), 
78  Stat.  769,  790;  42  U.S.C.  142b).  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  allocate  these  re- 
habilitation funds  to  local  and  private  agen- 
cies within  60  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
such  allocation  at  that  time. 

An  additional  amount  of  $250,000,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  for 
"Community  development  grants",  to  be 
made  available  to  metropolitan  cities  and 
urban  counties  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  106(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  5301).  to  fund  programs 
In  areas  of  high  unemployment:  Provided, 
That  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  submit  detailed  quarter- 
ly reports  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  on  the  use  of  these  ftmds:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  10  per  centum  limita- 


tion on  the  amount  of  funds  for  public  serv- 
ices activities  contained  in  section  303(aKl) 
of  the  Onmibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35.  approved  August 
13,  1981)  shall  not  apply  to  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  heacUng  in  this  Act. 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS 
(DISAPPROVAL  OF  DEFERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D83-32A  relating  to  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Community  Planning  and  Development, 
Urban  development  action  grants,  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  of  January  6,  1983, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  This  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  this 
Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(DISAPPROVAL  OF  DEFERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D83-54  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Hous- 
ing Programs,  Annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted housing,  as  set  forth  in  the  message 
of  February  1,  1983,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  This  dis- 
approval shall  be  effective  upon  enactment 
Into  law  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the 
protKJsed  deferral  disapproved  herein  shall 
be  made  available  for  obligation:  Provided, 
That  all  c»ntract  authority  and  budget  au- 
thority. Including  the  amounts  disapproved 
for  deferral  in  this  Act,  which  is  available  to 
make  reservations  to  incur  obligations  in 
fiscal  year  1983  shall  be  used  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  Included  In  Public  Law 
97-377,  approved  December  21.  1982,  under 
the  heading  "Annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted housing"  to  carry  out  the  following 
budget  program: 


ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING— GROSS  RESERVATIONS 
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23 
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10 

1.048.000.000 
208.160.160 
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1.406.160.160 


11.454.660.160 


1S.616.541J87 


Provided  further.  That  the  limitation  on 
the  Department's  fiscal  year  1983  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  97-272.  approved  Sep- 


tember 30,  1982.  under  the  heading  "Sala- 
ries and  expenses"  is  Increased  by  $2,000: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  amount  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 


Urban  Development  under  the  heading  "Re- 
search and  technology"  in  Public  Law  97- 
272,  no  less  than  $950,000  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Housing  Assistance  Council 
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wtthin  45  calend  \x  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

TO  AID  LOCU,  1  IXmomC  DKVKLOPimrT  TO 

omcr  pmskut  i  jsiifiss  and  plamt  clostois 
Toward  the  dbJecUve  of  restoring  the 
prior  level  of  Fe  ileral  support  for  economic 
develomnent  purposes  throughout  a  wide 
geocraphic  ares  as  provided  for  by  the 
Public  Works  aid  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  a  aended.  and  Public  Iaw  91- 
304,  and  such  lat  rs  that  were  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  S  tptember  30.  1982.  an  addi- 
tional amount  (f  $200,000,000  is  appropri- 
ated for  "Econo  nic  development  assistance 
programs".  Ecoi  omic  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

nfCKKASIIfG  81  lALL  BUSINISS  ACTIvmSS 

For  additional  capital  for  the  "Business 

loan  and  investment  fund",  authorized  by 

the    Small    Buiiness    Act.  as    amended. 
12.000.000. 

RKPAniltC  Al  ID  RXSTOSIMG  PARKS  AND 
KKKtt  TIONAL  PACILITIES 

There  is  apprc  priated  for  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  "U  ban  Parks  and  Recreation 
Fund"  for  rehab  ilitation  grants  and  repairs. 
under  the  provia  ions  of  the  Urban  Park  and 
Recreation  Reco  irery  Act  of  1978  (title  10  of 
Public  Law  95-6!  5).  $80,000,000. 

To  accelerate  programs  of  improvement 
and  maintenanc;  of  National  Park  Service 
roads,  trails,  aid  other  existing  facilities 
which  will  recei  e  an  estimated  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  mUlion  visits  in  1983. 
there  is  appropriated  an  additional 
$50,000,000  for  '  Operation  of  the  National 
Parit  System",  ^ational  Park  Service,  under 
the  same  conditi  ons  provided  for  under  this 
appropriation  in  Public  Law  97-394. 

PKESERVING  TH  S  NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

To  restore,  lepair.  and  provide  forest 
roads,  trails,  aid  other  existing  facilities 
which  are  part  of  the  real  wealth  of  this 
country,  there  u  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  of  $25, 100.000.  for  the  "National 
Forest  System". 

In  order  to  pr  jvide  jobs  which  will  result 
in  the  construe  ion  of  real  assets  for  this 
country.  an  additional  amount  of 
$20,000,000  is  appropriated  for  "Construc- 
tion". Forest  Sei  vice. 

IMPROVING  I  roiAN  HEALTH  PACILT^IES 

In  order  to  provide  for  construction, 
repair  and  imprvvements.  and  other  services 
to  Indians  thereiis  appropriated  an  addition- 
al amount  of  $39,000,000.  for  "Indian 
Health  Facilities".  Indian  Health  Service. 

IMPROVING  r  SH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
FACILITIES 

To  accelerate  }rograms  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  maintmance  of  wildlife  refuges. 
fish  hatcheries,  and  research  facilities,  of 
real  benefit  to  people  across  the  Nation 
under  the  Jurist  iiction  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wlld^fe  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  there  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $2S,OOO.o{)0.  for  "Resource  Manage- 
ment' 

mPROVINC  NATURAL  RESOURCES  ON  INDIAN 
I  lESERVATIONS 

To  accelerate  programs  to  improve  natu- 
ral resources  or  Indian  reservations,  includ- 
ing range  and  agricultural  improvements, 
reforestation  and  timber  stand  improve- 
ment, there  Is  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  of  $20,000,000  for  "Operation  of 
Indian  Program  i".  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

ASSISTING  U    RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
RKSOI  RCB  CONSERVATION 

In  order  to  i  irovlde  assistance  for  basic 
human  ameniti ».  to  alleviate  health  haz- 


ards, to  promote  stability  of  rural  areas  by 
meeting  the  need  for  new  and  Improved 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  systems  and 
to  meet  national  safe  drinking  water  and 
clean  water  standards,  there  is  appropriated 
an  additional  amount  of  $80,000,000  under 
the  1981  formula  and  regulations  for  "Rural 
Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Grants".  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  order  to  assist  eligible  borrowers  such 
as  communities  and  others  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  basic  human  amenities,  alleviate 
health  hazards  and  promote  the  orderly 
growth  of  niral  areas  by  meeting  the  need 
for  the  financing  of  new  and  improved  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  and  meet 
the  National  Clean  Water  Standards  and 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  to  assist  in 
achieving  these  objectives  which  create  and 
conserve  real  wealth  throughout  the  coun- 
try. $600,000,000  for  additional  loans  to  be 
insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured, 
under  the  "Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund".  Farmers  Home  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  7  U.S.C. 
1928  and  86  Stat.  661-664. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Agriculture,  $6,500,000 
for  500  additional  temporary  full-time  staff 
at  the  county  office  level  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  and  supervising  loans  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  foreclosures. 

In  order  to  assist  States,  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, groups  and  individuals  In  develop- 
ing area  plans  for  resource  conservation  and 
development  and  to  create  jobs  to  increase 
and  conserve  the  real  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try, there  Is  appri^priated  an  additional 
amount  for  "Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment". Soil  Conservation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  $15,000,000. 

TOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

There  is  appropriated  an  additional 
amoiuit  of  $50,000,000  for  "Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps".  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  which  $17,000,000  is  hereby 
transferred  to  "National  Forest  System". 
$16,500,000  is  hereby  transferred  to  "Oper- 
ation of  the  National  Park  System".  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  and  $16,500,000  is  hereby 
transferred  to  "Resource  Management". 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  for 
high  priority  projects  which  shall  be  carried 
out  as  If  authorized  by  Public  Law  93-408. 

INCREASING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  ACTIVITIES 

In  order  to  assist  In  installing  works  of  im- 
provement and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
works;  reduce  damage  from  floodwater  sedi- 
ment and  erosion;  for  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  disposal  of 
water  and  for  the  conservation  and  proper 
utilization  of  land,  there  Is  appropriated  an 
additional  amount  for  "Watershed  and 
Flood  Prevention  Operations".  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  assist  In  providing  jobs  which  will  in- 
crease and  conserve  the  real  wealth  of  this 
country,  and  to  meet  the  needs  for  emergen- 
cy work,  including  repairs  to  local  roads  and 
bridges,  to  remedy  damages  resulting  from 
recent  floods,  $50,000,000:  Provided,  That 
an  additional  $25,000,000  in  loans  may  be  in- 
sured, or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured,  under 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (86  Stat, 
663), 

For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
measures  to  repair  flood  damage  as  author- 
ized by  sections  403-405  of  the  Agricultural 


Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2203-2205). 
$10,000,000. 

ENHANCEMENT  OF  WATER  RESOURCE,  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER  BENEFITS  AND  FOR  EMERGEN- 
CY POOD  CONTROL  WORK 

To  improve  flood  control,  shore  protec- 
tion, and  other  measures  as  authorized  by 
law.  to  provide  water  resource  and  hydro- 
electric power  benefits,  to  meet  emergency 
requirements  and  remedy  damages  resulting 
from  disastrous  rains  and  floods  which  will 
result  in  productive  jobs,  an  additional 
afhount  of  $75,000,000  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated for  "Construction,  general".  Corps  of 
Engineers— Civil.  Department  of  the  Army. 

To  maintain  harbor  channels  and  other 
navigable  waterways  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  commerce,  to  preserve  and  operate 
existing  river  and  harbor  and  flood  control 
measures  which  will  protect  the  real  wealth 
of  the  Nation,  to  meet  emergency  require- 
ments and  remedy  damages  resulting  from 
disastrous  rains  and  floods,  which  will  result 
in  productive  jobs,  an  additional  amount  of 
$76,000,000  is  hereby  appropriate  for  "Oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  general".  Corps  of 
Engineers— Civil.  Department  of  the  Army: 
Provided,  That  no  appropriation  or  fund 
made  available  by  this  bill  be  used  for  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Lake  project.  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

To  plan,  construct,  and  maintain  flood 
control  measures  for  the  river  system  which 
drains  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Nation, 
to  perform  necessary  rescue  work,  and 
repair  and  restoration  of  flood  control 
projects  including  local  roads  and  bridges; 
together  with  cooperative  projects  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  authorized  by  law. 
to  meet  emergency  requirements  and 
remedy  damages  resulting  from  disastrous 
rains  and  floods,  and  to  prevent  future  dam- 
ages, an  additional  amount  of  $75,000,000  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  "Flood  control. 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries".  Corps  of 
Engineers— Civil,  Department  of  the  Army. 

RECLAMATION  AND  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS 

To  accelerate  the  completion  of  projects 
which  will  provide  additional  industrial  and 
municipal  water.  Irrigation  water,  and  hy- 
droelectric capability,  an  additional  amount 
of  $25,000,000  Is  hereby  appropriated  for 
•Construction  program".  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. Department  of  the  Interior. 

To  accelerate  hydrogenerator  upratlng. 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations 
on  reclamation  projects,  levee  construction, 
repair  and  restoration.  Improvements  of 
recreation  areas,  and  to  assist  in  creating 
new  productive  jobs,  an  additional 
$21,000,000  Is  hereby  appropriated  for  "Op- 
eration and  maintenance".  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. Department  of  the  Interior. 

To  accelerate  loans  to  Irrigation  districts 
and  other  public  agencies  for  construction 
of  distribution  systems  on  authorized  Feder- 
al reclamation  projects,  and  for  loans  and 
grants  to  non-Federal  agencies,  an  addition- 
al $30,000,000,  Is  hereby  appropriated  for 
"Loan  program".  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Departm^t  of  the  Interior. 

In  order  to  provide  for  improved  mainte- 
nance, renovation,  construction,  and  repair 
of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  facilities, 
there  is  appropriated  an  additional  amount 
of  $40,000,000.  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Fund. 

FEDERAL,  STATE.  AND  LOCAL  PRISON 
MODERNIZATION 

For  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  re- 
modeling, and  equipping  necessary  buildings 
and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and  correc- 


tional Institutions,  including  all  necessary 
expenses  Incident  thereto,  by  contract  or 
force  account,  for  "Buildings  and  facilities". 
Federal  Prison  System,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, $90,000,000:  Provided.  That  of  this 
amount,  $30,000,000  shall  be  tf^tnsferred  to 
"Support  of  United  SUtes  Prisoners".  Legal 
Activities  for  the  Cooperative  Agreement 
Program  for  the  purpose  of  renovating,  con- 
structing, and  equipping  SUte  and  local  jail 
facilities  that  confine  Federal  prisoners. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF 
HOUSING  UNITS  FOR  MIUTARY  FAMILIES 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  family  housing,  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  life  of  military  person- 
nel and  their  families,  which  wlU  result  In 
jobs  in  the  construction  industry  and  Its  r^ 
lated  trades,  there  is  appropriated  for  ejp 
penses  of  family  housing  for  the  Army  for 
maintenance.  $100,600,000. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  family  housing,  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  life  of  military  person- 
nel and  their  families,  which  will  result  in 
jobs  in  the  construction  industry  and  Its  re- 
lated trades,  there  Is  appropriated  for  ex- 
penses of  family  housing  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  for  construction,  including  ad- 
dition, expansion,  extension  and  alteration, 
and  for  maintenance,  as  follows:  for  con- 
struction. $16,230,000;  for  maintenance. 
$34,301,000;  In  all.  $50,531,000. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  family  housing,  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  life  of  military  person- 
nel and  their  families,  which  will  result  in 
jobs  In  the  construction  industry  and  its  re- 
lated trades,  there  is  appropriated  for  ex- 
penses of  family  housing  for  the  Air  Force 
for  fonstruction,  including  addition,  expan- 
sion, extension  and  alteration,  and  for  main- 
tenance, as  follows:  for  construction. 
$47,501,000;  for  maintenance.  $44,368,000;  in 
aU,  $91,869,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 102.  202.  302.  and  605  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1983.  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriation  Act.  1983  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  projects  otherwise  authorized. 

LOW-INCOME  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

There  is  appropriated  an  additional 
amount  for  "Energy  conservation."  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  $285,000,000:  Provided, 
That  of  this  amount.  $150,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  schools  and  hospitals  weather- 
ization  assistance  as  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(Public  Law  95-619)  (42  U.S.C.  6371-6372) 
and  $150,000,000  shall  be  available  for  low- 
income  weatherization:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  for  low-Income  weatherization 
activities  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall 
be  expended  according  to  the  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  maximum  allowable  ex- 
penditures per  dwelling  unit  which  were  in 
effect  on  October  1.  1982,  and  to  the  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  priority  In  providing 
weatherization  assistance  which  were  In 
effect  on  October  1. 1982. 

SCHEDULED  MOTOR  VEHICLE  PROCUREMENT 

In  order  to  assure  the  timely  replacement 
of  planned  Federal  motor  vehicle  replace- 
ment by  American  plants  in  accordance 
with  esUblished  practices,  $75,000,000  for 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  In- 
crease the  capital  of  the  General  Supply 
Fund,  established  by  section  109  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  756).  for 
the  purchase  of  motor  vehicles:  Provided, 
That  the  fimds  made  available  by  this  ap- 


propriation may  be  used  only  to  procure  do- 
mestically manufactured  vehicles. 

INCREASING  EMPLOYMgNT  AND  TRAINING  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES (KMPLOYlDCNT  AND  TRAINING  AS- 
SISTANCE) 

To  Improve  the  opportunity  for  produc- 
tive work  through  job  training  and  Job  cre- 
ation, an  additional  $222,400,000  for  "Em- 
ployment and  Training  Assistance".  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  of  which  $32,400,000  shall  be 
for  the  Job  Corps.  $100,000,000  shall  be  for 
summer  youth  employment  and  $75,000,000 
shall  be  for  services  to  displaced  workers 
under  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  and  $15,000,000  shall  be  for  serv- 
ices to  persons  facing  particular  disadvan- 
tages in  obtaining  employment,  including 
the  handicapped  and  displaced  homemak- 
ers,  under  Section  453  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act;  Proved.  That  none  of  the 
amounts  made  available  by  this  paragraph 
for  summer  youth  employment  shall  be  paid 
to  any  individual  except  upon  written  certi- 
fication by  the  supervising  official  that  the 
assigned  Job  was  performed. 

INCREASING  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS  (COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS) 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
activities  for  national  grants  or  contracts 
with  public  agencies  and  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  under  paragraph 
(IMA)  of  section  506(a)  of  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
$19,500,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
activities  for  grants  to  States  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  506(a)  of  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
$5,500,000. 

INCREASING  ESSENTIAL  COMMUNITY  AND  HOICE 
HEALTH  SfXVICES 
(HEALTH  SERVICES) 

To  expand  the  availability  of  essential 
health  care  services  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  unemployed,  including  those  in  rural 
towns  and  villages,  an  additional  $78,000,000 
for  "Health  Services".  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  for  carrying 
out  titles  III  and  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  community  and 
migrant  health  centers:  Provided,  That  up 
to  $10,000,000  of  these  funds  shall  to  the 
extent  practicable  be  for  the  provision  of 
home  health  care  services  at  such  centers: 
Provided  further.  That  each  center  may 
apply  up  to  20  percent  of  these  funds  pro- 
vided to  the  center  for  the  purchase  (at 
rates  not  exceeding  those  prevailing  under 
the  applicable  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  In- 
patient hospital  services  for  delivery  and 
postpartum  care  to  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants who  have  no  other  source  of  payment 
for  the  care. 

INCREASING  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

SERVICES 

(HEALTH  SERVICES) 

To  increase  the  availability  of  essential 
health  services  for  disadvantaged  children 
and  mothers,  an  additional  $110,000,000  for 
"Health  Services",  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  for  maternal  and  child 
health  granU  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act:  Provided,  That  such  funds  shall 
be  available  notwithstanding  section  502  for 
special  grants  to  title  V  agencies  and  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  based  on  the 
product,  for  each  State,  of  the  number  of 
children  under  six  years  of  age  in  the  State 
and  the  unemployment  rate  In  that  State: 
Provided  further.  That  no  grant  shall  be 


made  to  a  State  unless  such  State  offers  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
It  will  use  such  amounts  in  addition  to 
rather  than  In  lieu  of  existing  Federal  or 
State  funds  currently  available  for  these 
purposes. 

INCREASING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS 
AND  EMERGENCY  ROOM  SERVICES 
(PRFVXWnVE  HEALTH  SERVICES) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  allotments 
to  States  under  part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $52,000,000,  to  be 
allotted  among  the  SUtes  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  unemployed  Individuals  In 
each  of  the  States:  Provided,  That  funds 
provided  herein  may  only  be  used  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  hospitals  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  communi- 
ty hospitals  to  compensate  for  some  portion 
of  free  emergency  room  services:  Provided 
further.  That  funds  provided  herein  may 
only  be  used  to  provide  services  to  persons 
unable  to  pay  for  them:  Provided  further. 
That  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  hospital 
unless  the  hospital  offers  assurances  that  it 
will  use  such  amounts  In  addition  to  rather 
than  In  lieu  of  existing  Federal,  State,  or 
local  funds  currently  available  for  these 
purposes. 

INCREASING  ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

(ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH) 

To  expand  community  care  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  Ill- 
ness, alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  especially 
to  meet  problems  associated  with  extended 
unemployment,  an  additional  $30,000,000 
for  "Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health",  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  for  carrying  out  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  a 
^  State  unless  such  State  offers  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  It  will  use 
such  amounts  In  addition  to  rather  than  In 
lieu  of  existing  Federal  or  State  funds  cur- 
rently available  for  these  purposes. 

INCREASING  DAY  CARE  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
(SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANTS) 

To  expand  the  availability  of  day  care  and 
other  social  services  available  to  unem- 
ployed and  disadvantaged  Americans,  which 
also  shall  include  Expanded  Pood  and  Nutri- 
tion Education  (Nutrition  Aides),  an  addi- 
tional $150,000,000  for  "Social  Services 
Block  Grants".  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  for  carrying  out  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  which 
$50,000,000  shall  be  used  only  for  child  day 
care  services:  Provided,  That  no  grant  shall 
be  awarded  to  a  State  under  this  paragraph 
unless  such  State  offers  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  It  will  use  these 
funds  In  addition  to  rather  than  In  lieu  of 
existing  Federal  or  State  funds  currently 
available  for  these  purposes. 

INCREASING  HEADSTART  SERVICES 
(HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES) 

To  expand  the  availability  of  essential 
early  childhood  education  programs  serving 
disadvantaged  families,  and  additional 
$30,000,000  for  "Human  development  serv- 
ices". Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  carrying  out  the  Headstart  Act 
of  1981. 

INCntEASING  COMMUNITY  AND  HUMANITARIAN 

SERVICES 

(COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT) 

To  expand  the  availability  of  essential  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  unemployed 
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I  WIC) 

In  order  to  provide  supplemental  food  to 
low-income  pregnant,  postpartum  and 
breastfeeding  women,  their  infants  and 
young  children  up  to  five  years  of  age  who 
are  at  nutritional  risk  due  to  inadequate 
Income  resulting  from  the  serious  decline  in 
the  economy  and  the  unacceptabiy  high 
levels  of  unemployment,  funds  shall  be 
made  available  to  local  health  clinics 
through  State  departments  of  health  and  to 
Indian  groups;  and  upon  determination  of 
nutritional  risk  by  competent  health  care 
professionals  supplemental  food  shall  be 
provided  to  such  needy  individuals  to  pre- 
vent health  problems  and  to  improve  the 
future  sUtus  of  their  health,  $100,000,000. 

rOOD  DISTRIBUTION  AND  EMERGENCY  SHELTERS 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  $50,000,000 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  carry  out  an  emergency  food  and 
shelter  program.  Notwitiistanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  enactment  of  this  Act,  consti- 
tute a  national  board  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining how  the  program  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  to  individual  localities.  The  na- 
tional board  shall  consist  of  seven  members. 
The  United  Way  of  America,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Council  of  Churches,  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Federations,  Inc.,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  shall  each  desig- 
nate a  representative  to  sit  on  the  national 
board.  The  representative  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  chair 
the  national  board. 

Each  locality  designated  by  the  national 
board  to  receive  funds  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purp>ose  of  determining 
how  its  funds  will  be  distributed.  The  local 
board  shall  consist,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, of  representatives  of  the  same  organiza- 
tions as  the  national  board  except  that  the 
mayor  or  appropriate  head  of  government 
will  replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  member. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for 
$50,000,000  to  the  national  board  within 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  voluntary  organizations. 

Eligible  private  voluntary  organizations 
should  be  nonprofit,  have  a  voluntary 
board,  have  an  accounting  system,  and  prac- 
tice nondiscrimination. 

Participation  in  the  program  should  be 
based  upon  a  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions  ability  to  deliver  emergency  food  and 
shelter  to  needy  individuals  and  such  other 
factors  as  are  determined  by  the  local 
boards. 

Total  administrative  costs  shall  not 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. 

As  authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Corporation 
shall  process  and  distribute  surplus  food 
owned  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  the  food  distribution  and  emer- 
gency shelter  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 


Sec.  .  Of  the  budget  authority  provided 
in  this  title,  at  least  seventy-five  perccntum 
shall  be  made  available  only  for  projects 
and  activities  in  civil  Jurisdictions  with  high 
unemployment,  or  in  political  units  or  in 
pockets  of  poverty  that  are  currently  or 
should  meet  the  criteria  to  be  eligible  under 
the  urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  "civil  Juris- 
diction" is: 

(Da  city  of  50,000  or  more  population  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recently  available 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates:  or 

(2)  a  town  or  township  in  the  states  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Michigan  or  Penn- 
sylvania of  50.000  or  more  population  and 
which  possesses  powers  and  functions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  cities:  or 

(3)  a  coiuity,  except  those  counties  which 
contain  any  of  the  types  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tions defined  in  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
section;  or 

(4)  a  "balance  of  county"  consisting  of  a 
county  less  any  component  cities  and  town- 
ships identified  in  paragrapiis  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  section:  or 

(5)  a  county  equivalent  which  is  a  town  in 
the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut;  or 

(6)  a  portion  of  a  city  or  jurisdiction  that 
meeUs  the  "pockets  of  poverty"  criteria  as 
defined  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  classify  a 
civil  Jurisdiction  as  having  high  unemploy- 
ment whenever,  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  civil  Jurisdic- 
tion has  had  an  average  unemployment  rate 
over  the  previous  twelve  montiis  no  less 
than  ninety  percentum  of  the  national  aver- 
age unemployment  rate  during  the  same 
period,  or  if  the  civil  Jurisdiction  is  current- 
ly or  should  become  designated  a  labor  sur- 
plus area  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
list  of  civil  Jurisdictions  with  high  unem- 
ployment, together  with  geographic  descrip- 
tions thereof,  within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  on  a  monthly  basis 
thereafter. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  program  or  portion  of  a  pro- 
gram under  which  funds  are  allocated  by 
formula,  or  for  humanitarian  aid  and  train- 
ing programs.  Including  emergency  mort- 
gage assistance:  Indian  health  facilities;  op- 
eration of  Indian  program:  community  and 
home  health  services;  maternal  and  child 
health  services;  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and 
mental  health  services;  head  start:  math 
and  science  reUining;  feeding  programs  for 
women,  infants  and  children  (WIC);  and 
food  distribution  and  emergency  shelters. 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  title  shall  be  used  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  on  the  basis  of  sex.  or 
to  deny  equal  opportunity  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1965,  Execu- 
tive Order  11246.  or  any  existing  antidis- 
crimination provisions  of  programs  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  under  this 
title. 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  no  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion or  any  other  obligational  authority  con- 
tained in  this  title  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  September  30,  1983, 
unless  specifically  so  provided  in  this  title. 
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Sec.  .  In  administering  the  programs  for 
which  funds  are  provided  by  this  title  to 
provide  productive  employment,  priority 
shall  he  given  to  providing  employment  for 
persons  who  are  unemployed,  90  percent  of 
whom  ShaU  be  able  to  cerUf y  that  they  have 
been  unemployed  for  at  least  six  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  application  for  em- 
ployment. 

TITLE  II— SUPPLEMENTAL 

UNEMPLOYMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

advances  to  the  unemployment  trus^  fund 

and  other  funds 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Advances 

to    the    Unemployment    Trust    Fund    and 

Other   Funds",    $5,033,000,000,    to    remain 

available  until  September  30, 1984. 

grants  to  states  for  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  insurance  and  em- 
ployment services",  $326,100,000,  which  may 
be  expended  from  the  Employment  Security 
Administration  Account  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund  of  which  $281,600,000 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  increased  costs  of  administra- 
tion resulting  from  changes  in  a  State  law 
or  increases  in  the  numl)er  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims  filed  and  claims  paid 
or  increased  salary  costs  resulting  from 
changes  in  State  salary  compensation  plans 
embracing  employees  of  the  State  generally 
over  those  upon  which  the  State's  basic 
grant  was  based,  which  cannot  be  provided 
for  bji  normal  budgetary  adjustments:  Pro- 
vided, Vrhat  any  portion  of  the  funds  grant- 
ed to  a  State  in  the  current  fiscal  ye»r  and 
not  obligated  by  the  State  in  that  year  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to 
the  account  from  which  derived. 

TITLE  III— EMERGENCY  DISASTER 
RELIEF 

FEDERAL  Emergency  Management  Agency 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT, 
DISASTER  RELIEF 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  4401),  and  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  5121  et  seq.),  for  disaster  relief  in  the 
State  of  California,  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  support 
of  his  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  motion  to  recommit, 
which  would  require  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  report  back  forth- 
with a  substitute  bill. 

I  have  already  outlined  my  substi- 
tute and  change  from  the  committee 
bill.  The  real  key  here  is  that  We  pro- 
pose to  target  this  aid  on  those  who 
can  really  use  it.  The  effect  of  the  sub- 
stitute  is   reduced   funding   for   pro- 


grams where  we  have  been  assured 
that  the  additional  money  cannot  be 
spent  this  year. 

In  addition,  we  have  increased  funds 
for  those  worthwhUe  programs  to 
create  jobs  quickly  and  really  produce 
something  to  show  for  the  money  that 
we  are  investing,  both  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment and  lasting  benefits  to  the 
American  public. 

And.  furthermore,  we  have  included 
language  making  these  funds  available 
only  through  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  last  thing  that  we 
need  as  we  tirni  the  comer  on  econom- 
ic recovery  is  to  have  this  extra  money 
dribbling  over  the  next  6  years,  as 
would  occur  in  some  of  the  programs 
in  the  committee  bill. 

This  amendment  does  more  for  un- 
employed women  than  the  committee 
bill.  It  does  more  for  high  unemploy- 
ment. It  does  more  for  the  American 
taxpayer  who  is,  after  all,  picking  up 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  this  substi- 
tute includes  the  other  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted  earlier  today, 
the  Obey  amendment  and  the  Jim 
Howard  amendment  and  the  Edgar 
amendment.  We  have  also  included 
language— we  worked  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)— that  would  require  hiring 
under  this  bill  to  give  preference  to 
the  unemployed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  funda- 
mental choice  here  between  the  com- 
mittee bUl.  which  adopts  a  heavy  con- 
struction, brick  and  mortar  pork- 
barrel  approach  of  the  past,  or  this 
substitute  which  offers  us  something 
to  look  to  the  future.  You  do  not  find 
the  schools  an(f  the  hospital  weather- 
ization  program  in  the  committee  bill, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
quick  job  programs  today. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  have 
funds  to  retrain  unemployed  teachers 
to  meet  the  need  for  math  and  science 
instructors.  And  the  committee  bill 
does  not  contain  funds  for  displaced 
homemaker  assistance  or  increased 
labor  employment  service,  but  it  does 
contain  a  great  deal  of  pork. 

Strong  language,  as  I  said,  prohibit- 
ing discrimination,  language  requiring 
all  appropriations  to  be  obligated  by 
September  30,  and  also  contains  the 
four  amendments. 

The  Conte  substitute  does  contain 
$240  million  for  rehabilitation  of 
single  family  properties  to  be  allocated 
within  60  days;  $135  million  for_ 
schools  and  hospital  weatherization" 
over  and  above  the  bill;  $30  million  to 
retrain  unemployed  school  teachers  in 
the  critical  shortage  of  math  and  sci- 
ence instructors;  $100  million  for  disas- 
ter relief  for  the  California  flood;  $50 
million  for  State  employment  service 
workers  to  find  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed; $50  million  for  airport  con- 
struction and  expansion;  $50  million 

more    for    the    Youth    Conservation 


Corps:  $15  million  for  dislocated 
homemaker  training. 

I  wish  everyone  were  here  during 
the  general  debate  of  this  bilL  The 
committee  bill  was  hastUy  put  togeth- 
er. 

Now,  as  I  said  earlier,  if  you  were  in 
the  slaughterhouse  when  the  pig  was 
being  slaughtered  and  you  got  a  piece 
of  the  bacon,  then  you  can  go  home 
and  say,  "I  voted  for  a  jobs  bill."  But  if 
you  got  there  and  the  door  was  locked, 
and  you  did  not  get  in,  you  are  going 
home  with  pretzels.  This  is  a  substi- 
tute biU  that  everybody  goes  home 
with  a  little  bit  of  something.  It  puts 
people  back  to  work,  from  Oregon  to 
Oldahoma,  from  New  York  to  Con- 
necticut, and  it  does  not  favor  a  few. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  is  an  old  song, 
"You  take  the  low  road.  I  will  take  the 
high  road,  and  I  will  get  to  Mississippi 
before  you."  Vote  for  the  committee 
bill,  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  get. 

D  1630 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me.  Mr. 
CoNTK,  called  attention  to  how  serious 
the  situation  is.  It  just  shows  what 
happens  to  us  by  following  our  good 
friend's  lead.  We  have  been  following 
the  line  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramm)  and  his  viewpoint  for 
quite  a  while  and  my  friend  on  the 
committee  just  described  what  a  seri- 
ous situation  we  iaxx. 

I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to 
listen  to  me  at  this  time.  You  had 
better  follow  our  Democratic  lead 
where  we  have  a  proven  track  record.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  when  some  years 
ago  we  had  the  disastrous  flood  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  did  not  hesitate,  we 
came  in  with  $350,000,000  inunediate- 

ly. 

May  I  say  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, after  we  had  gotten  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  through  our 
committee.  Mount  St.  Helens  blew  up. 
We  killed  the  bill  and  went  back  to  the 
conmiittee  with  a  new  bill  so  that  our 
friends  in  the  House  from  the  area 
could  indicate  aid  and  get  some  credit 
for  it. 

Now,  our  friend  Silvio,  talked  about 
his  bill  being  gotten  up  in  quick  order. 
I  am  sure  he  was  talking  about  his  bill 
because  we  have  been  worlcing  on  this 
bill  since  last  December, 

Incidentally,  when  I  say  a  proven 
track  record,  some  of  my  friends  In  the 
freshman  class  came  here  because  of 
the  jobs  bill  that  we  passed  and  my 
friend  Silvio  Conte  from  Massachu- 
setts, voted  against  it.  Here  is  the 
record. 

I  note  that  at  the  last  minute  he 
added  $100  million  in  relief  fimds  for 
California  to  his  substitute.  He  did  not 
tell  you  there  is  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion, in  the  disaster  relief  fund  al- 
ready, unobligated. 
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remind  you  that  when 
(Jhrysler  loan,  affecting 
many  States,  I  support- 
Chrysler  believing  I 
w^nt  through  the  depres- 
of  Mississippi.  Believe 
stand  another, 
the  objectives  of  my 
and  I  want  to  be 
ajnendment  does  what  he 
yet  like  my  colleague 
we  must  be  sure  the 
not  delay  relief  in  pro- 
ve joljs. 

ilosely  with  Bob,  to  see 
quickly   the  places 
needed, 
to  stay  with  us.  Do  not 
from    Massachusetts 
ranks.  We  paid  for  it 
do  not  do  it  now. 
there  is  going  to  be  a 
There  has  to  be. 
to  be  a  third  supple- 
on  the  recommen- 
President. 
that  wealth  is  differ- 
money.  We  have  some 
my  left  who  seems  to 
make  the  books  look 
though  it  Is  paper  money, 
wealth.  Again  real  wealth 
things  our  land,   our 
factories,  our  harbors. 


and  our  paper  money  is  only  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

The  bill  we  have  before  you.  will 
provide  jobs,  and  the  Nation  will  be  re- 
ceiving value  for  what  you  spend.  But 
you  cannot  get  any  money  until  you 
work  and  produce.  May  I  say  to  my 
friends,  we  are  trying  our  best  to  help 
and  we  have  a  good  track  record  of 
helping.  Do  not  split  us  up  and  go 
back  like  it  was  2  years  ago. 

Insofar  as  our  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  concerned,  it  did  not  bother 
him  to  accept  most  of  my  bill  if  he 
could  split  us  up.  But  I  will  tell  you,  at 
heart  he  voted  his  conscience  last  year 
when  he  said  no  on  the  public  works 
bill— here  is  the  record. 

You  had  better  stay  with  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  158,  nays 
256,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  191 

YEAS-158 

Archer 

Gunderson 

Paul 

Badham 

Hamilton 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hansen  (ID) 

Porter 

Bateman 

Harkin 

Pritchard 

Bedell 

Hartnett 

Pursell 

Bereuter 

Hiler 

Quillen 

Bethune 

Hillis 

Regula 

Bilirakis 

Holt 

Ridge 

Bliley 

Hopkins 

Hitter 

Boehlert 

Horton 

Robinson 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Roth 

Broyhill 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Burton  (IN) 

Jacobs 

Sawyer 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Schneider 

Chandler 

Johnson 

Schroeder 

Chappie 

Kasich 

Schulze 

Cheney 

Kemp 

Seiberling 

Clinger 

Lagomarsino 

Sensenbrenner 

Coau 

LatU 

Sharp 

Conable 

Leach 

Shaw 

Conte 

Leland 

Shumway 

Coughlin 

Lent 

Shuster 

Courier 

Lewis  (CA) 

Siljander 

Craig 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skeen 

Crane.  Daniel 

Loeffler 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Philip 

Lujan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crockett 

Lungren 

Snowe 

D'Amours 

Mack 

Snyder 

Daniel 

Madigan 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Marlenee 

Spence 

Daub 

Martin  (ID 

Stangeland 

Davis 

Martin  (NY) 

Studds 

Dellums 

McCain 

Stump 

DeWine 

McCandless 

Sundqulst 

Dickinson 

McCoilum 

Tauke 

Dreier 

McDade 

Taylor 

Duncan 

McDonald 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edgar 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenborn 

McOrath 

Vento 

Fiedler 

McKeman 

Viicanovich 

Fields 

McKinney 

Walgren 

Fish 

Michel 

Walker 

Forsythe 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

Frenzel 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Gekas 

Myers 

Winn 

Oilman 

Nielson 

Wolf 

Gingrich 

OBrien 

Wortley 

Cioodling 

Ottinger 

Wylie 

Gradison 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Gramm 

Packard 

Young (FL) 

Green 

Parris 

Zschau 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Ackermmn 

Frank 

Natcher 

Addabbo 

Franklin 

Nelson 

Akaka 

Prort 

Nichols 

AlboaU 

Puqua 

Nowak 

Alexander 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Anderson 

Oaydos 

Oberstar 

Andrews  (NO 

Oejdenson 

Obey 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gephardt 

Olin 

Annunzio 

Gibbons 

Ortiz 

Anthony 

Glickman 

Panetta 

Applegate 

Gonzalez 

Patman 

Aspin 

Gore 

Pease 

AuColn 

Gray 

Prtiny 

Banuird 

Guarini 

Pepper 

Barnes 

Hall  (IN) 

Perklna 

Bates 

Hall  (OH) 

Pickle 

Beilenson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Price 

Bennett 

Hall.  Sam 

Rahall 

Berman 

Hammenchmidt  Rangel 

Bevill 

Hance 

Ratchford 

Biaggi 

Harrison 

Ray 

Boggs 

Hatcher 

Reid 

Boland 

Hefner 

Richardson 

Boner 

Heftel 

Rinaldo 

Bonior 

Hertel 

Roberts 

Bonker 

Hightower 

Rodino 

Borski 

Howard 

Roe 

Bosco 

Hoyer 

Roemer 

Boucher 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Bouquard 

Huckaby 

Rostenkowski 

Boxer 

Hughes 

Rudd 

Breaux 

Hutto 

Russo 

Britt 

Jenkins 

Sabo 

Brooks 

Jones  (OK) 

Savage 

Brown  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Scheuer 

Bryant 

Kastenmeier 

Schumer 

Burton  (CA) 

Kazen 

Shannon 

Byron 

Kennelly 

Shelby 

Carney 

Kildee 

Sikorski 

Carper 

Kindness 

Simon 

Can- 

Kogovsek 

Sisisky 

Chappell 

Kolter 

Skelton 

Clarke 

Kostmayer 

Slattery 

Clay 

Kramer 

Smith  (FL) 

Coelho 

LaFalce 

Smith  (IA) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lantos 

Smith.  Robert 

Coleman  (TX) 

Leath 

Solarz 

Collins 

Lehman  (CA) 

Spratt 

Conyers 

Lehman  (FL) 

St  Germain 

Cooper 

Levin 

staggers 

Coyne 

Levine 

stark 

Daschle 

Levitas 

Stenholm 

de  la  Garza 

Lipinski 

stokes 

Derrick 

Livingston 

Stratton 

Dicks 

Long (LA) 

Swift 

Dingell 

Long  (MD) 

Synar 

Dixon 

Lett 

Tallon 

Donnelly 

Lowry  (WA) 

Tauzin 

Dorgan 

Luken 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dowdy 

Lundine 

Torres 

Downey 

MacKay 

Torricelli 

Durbin 

Markey 

Towns 

Dwyer 

Marriott 

Traxler 

Dymally 

Martinez 

Udall 

Dyson 

Matsui 

Valentine 

Early 

Mavroules 

Vandergriff 

Eckart 

Mazzoli 

Voikmer 

Edwards  (AD 

McCloskey 

Watkins 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCurdy 

Weiss 

Edwards  (OK) 

McHugh 

Wheat 

Emerson 

McNulty 

Whitley 

English 

Mica 

Whittaker 

Erdreich 

Mikulski 

Whitten 

Evans (IA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Williams  (MT) 

Evans  (ID 

Mineta 

Williams  (OH) 

Fascell 

Minish 

WiLson 

Fazio 

Mitchell 

Wirth 

Feighan 

Moakley 

Wise 

Perraro 

Mollohan 

Wolpe 

Flippo 

Montgomery 

Wright 

Plorlo 

Moody 

Wyden 

Foglietta 

Moore 

Yates 

Foley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Yatron 

Ford  (MI) 

Mrazek 

Young  (MO) 

Ford  (TN) 

Murphy 

Fowler 

Murtha 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Corcoran 

Moorhead 

Smith.  Denny 

Hansen  (UT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Washington 

Hawkins 

Neal 

Waxman 

Jones  (NO 

Owens 

Weaver 

Jones  (TN) 

Patterson 

Zablocki 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rowland 

Martin  (NO 

Roybal 
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Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  MOORE,  and 
Mr.  WHITTAKER  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there— ayes  324.  noes  95. 
not  voting  14.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  201 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Aiuiunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Bouquard 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 
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Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn  ■ 

Evans  (IA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 


Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNully 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 


Mtnlsh 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  <CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 


Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Conable 

Conte 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fiedler 

Frenzel 


Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roctenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Slljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 
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Gekas 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Jenkins 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leath 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McOrath 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Stratton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tausin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

^Ikmer 

Wgren 

Atkins 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WilUams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

ZablocU 

Zschau 


Oxley 

Parris 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Ray 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rudd 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Wolf 

Young (FL) 


Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Moorhead 
against. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington  for.  with  Mr. 
Denny  Smith  against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  toble. 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Corcoran  Martin  (NO  Smith.  Denny 

Hansen  (UT)  Moorhead  Washington 

Hawkins  Morrison  (WA)  Waxman 

Jones  (TN)  Neal  Weaver 

Lowery  (CA)  Rowland 

D  1700 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rowland  for.  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California  against. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  this 
Member  was  unavoidably  detained  on 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1983,  when  the 
House  acted  on  final  passage  of  H.R. 
1310,  the  Emergency  Mathematics  and 
Science  Education  Act. 

Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  appear  in  the  permanent 
record.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
GucKMAH).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1710 

OCEAN  FREIGHT  COMPETITION 
ACT  OP  1983 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Ocean  Freight  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1983."  The  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  exempt  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
which  established  the  practice  of 
cargo  preference  in  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  remind  this  body  what 
shape  of  our  agricultural  sector,  the 
single  largest  industry.  Is  in.  USDA 
economist  tell  my  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  that  farmers 
and  ranchers  will  be  facing  their 
fourth  straight  year  of  depressed 
income.  Exports  are  expected  to  de- 
cline for  the  second  straight  year. 

Producers  are  being  told  that  they 
have  to  tighten  their  belts,  borrow 
less,  spend  less,  produce  less,  hold  the 
line  on  target  price  increases  and 
lower  loan  rates— all  so  they  can  be 
more  competitive  on  the  world  market. 
This  world  market  has  been  hit  by  a 
recession,  high  interest  rates,  record 
harvests— but  worst  of  all— highly  sub- 
sidized exports  from  competitor  coun- 
tries. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  well  aware  of  the  effects 
cargo  preference  provisions  have  on 
(jovemment  generated  cargoes.  In 
particular,  cargoes  generated  by  the 
USDA— food  for  peace— Public  Law 
480  program  and  now  more  recently. 
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the  Egyptian  <  rheat  flour  Export-PIK 
anmngement 

Lut  year  o  ir  committee  appropri- 
ated $109  mill  on  Just  to  fund  the  dif- 
foence  in  c  let  between  shipping 
Public  Law  40  I  UUe  I  commodities  on 
U&-flag  ship  .  The  administration's 
budget  for  191  4  includes  $104  million 
for  this  ships  ng  rate  differential.  A 
1981  OAO  retort  indicates  that  the 
differential  tetween  U.S.-flag  ship 
rates  and  othc  r  vessels  was  (57.14  per 
Vaa  and  in  soi  le  cases  was  more  than 
$100  higher. 

This  bill  is  especially  timely  because 
of  the  recent  administration  decision 
to  subject  th4  Egyptian  wheat  flour 
trade  to  carg<  preference  rules.  The 
wheat  flour  d4  al  was  the  first  real  in- 
dication that  bhe  administration  was 
serious  about  stepping  in  to  protect 
U.S.  agricultiral  markets  against 
unfair  export  i  iractices. 

This  particilar  cargo  preference 
action  will  n<it  adversely  affect  the 
flour  agreement  because  the  addition- 
al subsidy  re<iuired  to  offset  higher 
shipping  costs  will  be  paid  in  the  form 
of  wheat.  However,  if  any  cargo  pref- 
erence rules  a^e  extended  to  the  suc- 
cessful blended  credit  program,  this 
new  marketing  tool  will  be  effectively 
destroyed. 

There  are  Currently  certain  mari- 
time supporter  who  believe  that  ex- 
preference  to  commer- 
cial trade  woild  be  beneficial  to  the 
merchant  malne.  This  is  probably 
senefits  would  come  at 
the  expense  of  our  country's  export- 
ers—namely fa  rmers. 

I  support  a  s  trong  merchant  marine, 
strong  by  guaranteeing 
the  way  to  make  U.S.- 
flag  siiips  colnpetitive.  Farmers  are 
being  told  to  g  et  competitive  by  bring- 
pf  production,  but  these 
fruitless  if  transporta- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  1. 

Arena's  four  other  House 

Udaix,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 

Ar.  McNuLTT,  am  spon- 

M  establish  a  national 

/p-izona  at  the  currently 

the  Arizona 'Veterans 

Cen^tery  near  Cave  Creek. 
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Riverside,  Calif.  This  Is 
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those  buried  in  a  na- 

to  travel. 


In  1976.  the  State  of  Arizona  estab- 
lished the  Arizona  Veterans  Memorial 
Cemetery  In  Maricopa  County.  This 
was  accomplished  through  the  diligent 
efforts  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  with  the 
majority  of  ftmds  being  provided  by 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  site  selected  includes  approxi- 
mately 836  acres  of  raw  desert  land. 
The  terrain  suits  the  requirements  of 
the  national  cemetery  system  and  pro- 
vides a  beautiful  setting  for  such  a  fa- 
cility. With  this  acreage,  the  cemetery 
has  burial  space  for  about  500,000  in- 
ternments, making  it  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  national  cemetery  system  if 
it  is  so  designated.  With  diminishing 
space  available  in  the  present  system, 
this  in  an  important  consideration. 

Currently  some  2,100  veterans  and 
dependents  are  buried  in  the  Arizona 
Veterans  Memorial  Cemetery.  The 
State  of  Arizona  has  recently  estab- 
lished the  Arizona  Veterans  Service 
Commission  which,  among  its  other 
duties,  has  a  primary  goal  of  establish- 
ing and  then  supporting  a  national 
cemetery  in  Arizona  at  the  above-men- 
tioned site.  On  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  all  veterans  in  the  State  of 
Arizona.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  national  cemetery 
of  this  size  in  the  Southwest  and  to 
support  the  efforts  of  me  and  my  Ari- 
zona colleagues  in  designating  the  Ari- 
zona Veterans  Memorial  Cemetery  as 
a  national  shrine. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
schedule  for  next  week,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  schedule  of  the  House  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  following 
this  colloquy  on  the  outline  for  the 
schedule  for  today  and  for  next  week, 
there  will  be  three  commemorative 
bills  by  unanimous  consent. 

H.J.  Res.  502,  H.J.  Res.  22,  and  H.J. 
Res.  62  all  handled  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Then  the  House  will  adjourn  until 
Monday,  and  we  will  meet  on  Monday, 
March  7,  in  pro  forma  session. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon.  There  are  three  bills  under  sus- 
pension. They  are: 

H.R.  1296,  tax  treatment  of  the  pay- 
ment-ln-kind  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1213,  Public  Lands  and  Nation- 
al Parks  Act  of  1983. 

H.R.  174,  the  Gladys  Noon  Spellman 
Parkway. 


Recorded  votes  on  these  three  sus- 
pensions will  be  postponed  until  later, 
after  debate  on  all  three  of  the  sus- 
pensions. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  March  9.  10.  and  11,  the 
House  will  meet  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, and  11  a.m.  on  Thursday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week.  The  major  item 
of  business,  the  only  item  of  business 
remaining  for  the  week  is  the  Social 
Security  System  Amendments  of  1983. 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  the  matter  will  be  con- 
sidered, as  1  imderstand  it,  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman,  is  it  anticipated  at  this 
time  that  we  may  come  in  earlier  than 
3  o'clock  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  we  would  make  the  re- 
quest to  do  that,  depending  upon  the 
circiunstances  and  what  the  outlook  is 
for  the  amount  of  time  that  would  be 
required  in  order  to  be  able  to  perhaps 
complete  the  social  security  bill,  we 
would  hope,  on  Thursday,  and  that  in 
turn  means  that  if  we  could  finish  it 
on  Thursday,  if  we  can  complete  the 
business  on  Thursday,  that  we  might 
not  have  to  be  in  on  Friday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  there  is  a  strong  like- 
lihood we  would  not  have  a  session  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  strong 
likelihood  we  would  not.  If  the  rule 
comes  out  with  a  rather  modified  and 
restricted  provision  and  we  can  restrict 
the  debate  on  it,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  finish  it  certainly  by  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  7,  1983 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  disp>ensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NA-nONAL  EYE  DONOR  MONTH 

Mr.   GARCIA.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  15)  designating  the  month  of 
March  1983  as  "National  Eye  Donor 
Month."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  am  privileged  to  be  the  spon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15  to 
designate  March  1983  as  National  Eye 
Donor  Month.  With  this  resolution, 
we  will  bring  to  the  public's  attention 
the  urgent  need  for  human  eye  dona- 
tions. More  importantly,  we  will  con- 
tribute to  the  noble  goal  of  bringing 
light  to  those  whose  world  is  dark. 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  suffer 
from  impaired  vision  caused  by  corne- 
al disease  or  injury.  For  an  estimated 
30,000  each  year,  sight  can  be  im- 
proved or  restored  by  means  of  a  cor- 
neal transplant  operation.  This  sur- 
gery can  only  be  done  following  the 
donation  of  a  human  eye  at  the  time 
of  death.  Although  cornea  transplants 
are  highly  successful  operations,  an 
ever-growing  demand  exceeds  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  donated  corneal  tissue 
available  today. 

In  research  programs  throughout 
the  country,  tremendous  advances  into 
the  causes  and  treatments  of  blinding 
diseases  have  been  made  using  donat- 
ed corneal  tissue.  Despite  the  encour- 
aging progress  in  eye  disease  research, 
inadequate  supplies  of  donated  corneal- 
tissue  continue  to  delay  possible  cures 
for  many  blinding  diseases. 

To  address  this  shortage,  over  80  eye 
banks  across  the  country  encourage 
people  to  pledge  and  ultimately 
donate  their  eyes  at  death.  The  eye 
banks  coordinate  the  nationwide  dis- 
tribution of  donated  human  eye  tissue 
for  corneal  transplants,  research,  and 
medical  education. 

We  need  to  bring  attention  to  this 
worthy  cause  and  emphasize  the  need 
for  more  corneal  tissue  donations.  By 
designating  March  1983  as  "National 
Eye  Donor  Month,"  we  will  further 
the  humanitarian  efforts  to  restore 
sight  to  the  visually  impaired. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  overwhelming 
interest  and  support  my  colleagues 
have  shown  for  this  measure,  and  urge 
them  to  join  me  in  supporting  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  reqUest  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  is 

Whereas  eye  banks  in  the  I7nited  States 
have  grown  from  a  single  institution  in  1944 
to  eighty  In  1982; 

Whereas  over  fifteen  thousand  children 
and  adulte  in  the  United  SUtes  have  bene- 
fited as  a  direct  result  of  efforts  made  by 
eye  banks: 

Whereas  eye  banks  have  sought  to  encour- 
age research  into  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  eye  disease  and  injury  In  the  United 

ofA tpc-  nnd 

Whereas  increased  national  awareness  of 
benefits  rendered  through  eye  donation 
may  add  impetus  to  efforts  to  expand  re- 
search activities,  and  benefit  those  persons 
affected  by  blinding  diseases:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
March  1983  is  designated  as  "National  Eye 
Etonor  Month",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
cluing  on  all  citizens  to  join  in  recognizing 
tfils  humanitarian  cause  with  appropriate 
activity. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and'Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  37)  providing  that  the  week  con- 
taining March  8,  1983,  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  "Women's  History  Week," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  do  wish  to  comment  Just 
very  briefly. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  advocating  this 
legislation,  and  we  appreciate  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  principal  spon- 
sor, I  am  pleased  to  address  my  col- 
leagues today  regarding  House  Joint 
Resolution  70,  designating  the  week  of 
March  6,  1983,  as  "Women's  History 
Week."  As  you  know,  we  celebrated 
Women's  History  Week  last  year  with 
ceremonies  and  activities  across  the 
Nation  that  honored  the  enormous 
contribution  women  have  made  to  this 
country. 

This  resolution  is  consponsored  by 
more  than  225  Members  and  has  the 
backing  of  many  national  organiza- 
tions ranging  from  the  Girl  Scouts  to 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  & 
Professional  Women  and  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association.  I  would  like 
also  to  make  special  note  of  the  efforts 
of    the    national    Women's    History 


Week  project.  Without  their  energy 
and  leadership,  we  may  not  be  cele- 
brating this  important  event. 

Just  as  women  who  are  half  of  the 
population  of  this  country  have  not 
yet  been  written  into  the  Constitution, 
they  have  also  not  been  written  into 
our  history.  And  yet.  they  were  there 
beside  their  husbands,  their  fathers, 
their  brothers,  and  their  friends.  They 
sailed  the  seas,  tilled  the  soil,  built  the 
cities,  and  raised  the  families. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  decade  that 
women  have  begun  to  achieve  the  rec- 
ognition that  they  have  been  earning 
for  the  past  20  decades.  And  that  rec- 
ognition has  not  been  given  freely. 
Women  have  had  to  fight  for  it.  They 
have  had  to  fight  for  their  rights,  just 
as  they  are  now  fighting  for  their 
values.  Since  the  birth  of  this  Nation, 
women  have  been  fighting  for  the 
same  basic  values  that  they  are  fight- 
ing for  today.  They  have  been  fighting 
for  the  right  to  a  decent  home  and  a 
decent  education  for  their  children. 
They  have  been  fighting  to  make  this 
planet  safe  from  annihilation.  They 
have  been  fighting  for  the  assurance 
that  their  children  will  have  a  good 
life,  and  they  have  been  fighting  to  be 
recognized  as  first-class  citizens  with  a 
history  and  a  future. 

"Women's  History  Week"  is  one  step 
forward  in  the  evolving  recognition  of 
those  values,  and  of  those  rights. 
"Women's  History  Week"  says  to 
people  across  this  Nation,  "Women  are 
achievers,  women  are  important, 
women  are  half  of  all  that  this  coun- 
try is." 

For  as  we  take  that  step,  to  honor 
those  women  who  wrote  the  history  of 
the  United  States  by  leading  the  lives 
that  they  did,  we  are  making  a  con- 
scious effort  to  think  in  new  ways.  We 
are  making  a  conscious  effort  to  sup- 
port the  values  that  women  have  and 
do  represent.  We  are  saying  "Yes"  to 
the  traditional  values  of  strong  fami- 
lies, a  secure  future,  and  a  safe  world. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  say 
"Yes"  and  I  welcome  your  enthusiastic 
support  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  simply  rise  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  and  congratu- 
late her  on  this  very  fine  resolution, 
and  I  associate  myself  with  her  re- 
marks. 

I  am  delighted  that  at  least  in  this 
Congress  we  could  get  this  resolution 
passed.  We  had  a  little  problem  in  the 
last  Congress,  but  that  is  water  over 
the  dam,  as  they  say,  and  we  are  very, 
very  pleased  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  all  of  his  fine  work 
also. 
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Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  C  ara  Barton.  Harriet  Tub- 
mann.  Louis  \  BCay  Alcott,  Emily  Dick- 
inson. Hart  let  Beecher  Stowe.  Bess 
Truman.  EH  ianor  Roosevelt,  Georgia 
O'Keffe.  an<  I  Ella  Fitsgerald  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  iromen  who  have—in  one 
way  or  ano  Lher— shaped  our  Nation. 
They  and  m  uiy  others  have  dedicated 
their  time  and  energy  to  certain 
causes.  Whi^ther  it  be  something  as 
important  s  i  lighting  for  peace,  stav- 
ing poverty]  educating  our  young,  or 
s<Hnething  ds  lasting  and  beautifxil  as 
writing  and  painting,  women  have  par- 
ticipated. 

The  paasa  (e  of  House  Joint  Hesolu- 
tion  70,  pro  claiming  a  "Women's  His- 
tory Week"  ilves  us  an  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  fine  work  that 
women  have  done  in  shaping  our  coun- 
try's history ,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  tiis  resolution  and 'partici- 
pate in  the  :  ocal  activities  that  will  be 
planned  thn  lugh  the  country. 

It  is  impoi  tant  that  this  week  be  ob- 
served so  that  our  youth  will  be  in- 
spired and  encouraged  to  continue 
these  leadeis'  fine  work.  I  commend 
my  colleague,  Barbara  Mikttlski  for 
introducing  this  legislation  and  work- 
ing so  hard  t  o  insure  its  success. 

Mrs.  BOG3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewomai  l  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Ms.  OAKJR.  P\u-ther  reserv|ing  the 
right  to  obj  »ct,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

n  1720 

Mrs.  BOCGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  y  ielding. 

Mr.  Spealer.  I  would  like  to  say 
that,  yes,  it  ere  are  225  cosponsors  of 
this  legislat:  on.  But,  with  the  gentle- 
woman froiT  Ohio,  I,  too,  would  like  to 
congratulate  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland,  for  her  leader- 
ship in  this  regard  for  initiating  the 
sponsorship  if  this  resolution. 
•  Mr.  ROTI  [.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jwin  with 
my  colleagu<  s  in  support  of  th4  resolu- 
tion to  desig  mte  the  week  of  >^arch  6. 
1983,  as  "Women's  History  t  Week." 
Every  Mem  l)er  can  certainly  point 
with  pride  t »  specific  women  active  in 
our  commiu  ities  who  do  so  riiuch  to 
enrich  our  li  ires.  The  historical!  records 
of  this  great  country  will  dnail  the 
important  fole  women  continue  to 
play. 

The  natuial  beauty  and  landscape 
called  Wisco  nsin  is  highlighte4  by  his- 
toric markers  and  monumerits  cele- 
brating lasting  impressions  land  vi- 
brant lives  o '.  our  women.  In  mw  home- 
town. Apple  ton,  Edna  Ferber  worked 


as  the  first  female  reporter 
Daily  Crescent.  In  love  with 
she  covered  the  daily  news  by 


for  the 
ler  job, 
rushing 


between  th(  jail  and  courthouse  to 
Pettibone's  i  try  goods  store,  a  1  for  $3 
per  week.  F  »llowing  a  4-year  itint  for 
a  big  city  n  twspaper,  she  reti  imed  to 
Appleton  wi  h  a  battered  type'  /riter  to 
peck  out  the  first  of  her  25  boqks.  This 


dynamic  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  wrote 
of  America's  success  fantasy,  and  of- 
fered it  in  the  person  of  accomplished 
and  ambitious  women. 

Many  of  today's  residents  of  Apple- 
ton  and  readers  of  the  Post  Crescent 
recall  the  45-year  career  of  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian Mackesy  who  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Ms.  Ferber,  cub  reporter.  As 
the  historian  in  residence  with  the 
paper,  she  too  served  the  press  and 
public  assiduously  and  accurately  with 
news  and  views.  Her  love  of  history 
was  expressed  in  work  with  the  Out- 
agamie Coimty  Historical  Society.  A 
Girl  Scout  leader  for  61  years,  she  was 
awarded  the  Golden  Eaglet  by  the 
founder  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 
Mrs.  Mackesy's  interest  in  the  public 
sector  is  marked  by  her  tireless  efforts 
with  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
This  great  lady  was  both  tutor  and  ad- 
viser to  me  during  my  tenure  in  the 
State  legislatiu-e.  Our  mutual  interest 
in  local  and  State  history  resulted  in 
many  hours  of  animated  discussion. 

Prom  an  even  earlier  historical  per- 
spective, I  comment  on  the  Green  Bay 
bride  of  the  first  lawyer  admitted  to 
the  Wisconsin  Bar  back  in  the  early 
1800's.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Baird  quickly 
found  that  her  husband's  desire  to  t>e 
a  farmer  and  a  lawyer  meant  that  he 
would  be  the  lawyer  and  she  the  farm- 
er's wife.  This  talented  and  energetic 
young  part-French,  part-Indian  writer 
penned  the  "Reminiscences  of  Early 
Life  in  Territorial  Wisconsin,"  one  of 
the  most  valuable  historical  accoiuits 
of  our  pioneer  settlers. 

Wisconsin's  Mrs.  Mary  Amdt  Cotton 
was  one  of  the  only  five  American 
women  mustered  into  the  Army  as  a 
nurse  during  the  Civil  War.  This 
"angel  of  mercy"  spent  more  than  a 
year  bandaging  and  treating  the 
wounded  in  the  Virginias.  In  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  Dr.  Kate'TJew- 
comb  attended  the  medical  needs  of 
northeastern  Wisconsin.  With  her  spe- 
cial car  outfitted  with  skis  on  the 
front  wheels  and  tractor  treads  on  the 
rear  and  often  on  snowshoes,  she  re- 
sponded to  calls  for  assistance  signaled 
by  red  rags  tied  on  branches  and  fence 
posts.  She  is  aptly  remembered  as  the 
"Angel  on  Snowshoes"  and  founder  of 
a  modem  hospital  in  the  area  today. 

The  long  list  of  women  contributing 
to  our  nearly  200-year  period  of 
growth  from  territorial  status  to  state- 
hood is  impressive  as  suggested  by  this 
small  sampling.  On  every  trip  back 
home,  I  am  proud  to  find  women,  who, 
today  as  in  the  past,  contribute  to  our 
State's  rich  historic  legacy.  We  Wis- 
consinites  are  eager  to  share  our  re- 
membrances of  these  very  active,  in- 
teresting women.  Thus,  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  this  legislation  according 
overdue  recognition  to  women  in  histo- 
ry.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  today  to  ex- 
press support  for  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 37,  designating  March  6.  1983,  as 
"Women's  History  Week."  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  recognize  the  sub- 
stantial contributions  that  women 
have  made  in  shaping  our  society. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  is  privi- 
leged to  represent  a  host  of  talented 
and  noteworthy  individuals  from  the 
areas'  historical  past  and  its  present.  I 
feel  particularly  fortunate  as  the  Sac- 
ramento area  has  produced  countless 
persons  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  community  service. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  individual  I  pro- 
file this  afternoon  for  his  selfless  gifts 
to  Sacramento's  citizens  will  herself  be 
better  appreciated  by  the  renaissance 
in  women's  history.  Margaret  Eleanor 
Crocker  influenced  the  cultural  tastes 
of  several  generations  of  Califomians 
by  providing  Sacramento  with  the 
first  art  gallery  established  on  the 
west  coast. 

Margaret  Crocker  was  bom  in  1822 
and  moved  west  to  Sacramento  with 
her  husband  Edwin  in  1852.  After 
many  early  trials  and  difficulties,  the 
Croker  family  fortunes  blossomed  and 
Margaret  assumed  the  role  of  lady 
bountiful— dispensing  land,  money, 
and  moral  support  to  those  around  her 
in  need.  The  city  of  Sacramento  in 
particular  benefited  from  her  generos- 
ity by  receiving  land  for  a  school  play- 
ground and  an  addition  to  the  ceme- 
tery. She  founded  the  Bell  Conserva- 
tory, a  nursery,  and  florist  shop, 
where  the  poor  could  obtain  free  flow- 
ers to  decorate  the  graves  of  their 
loved  ones.  Again  she  came  to  the  aid 
of  a  distressed  home  for  aged  gentle- 
women, the  Marguerite  Home,  with 
ample  housing  and  a  generous  endow- 
ment. When  she  finally  moved  to  New 
York,  she  gave  her  Sacramento  home 
as  a  shelter  for  unmarried  mothers. 

Without  doubt,  Margaret  Crocker  is 
remembered  today  for  her  art  collec- 
tion that  is  housed  in  the  E.  B.  Crock- 
er Museum.  During  her  day,  Mrs. 
Crocker  entertained  California's  politi- 
cal and  cultural  leaders  at  her  re- 
nowned gallery.  Lilioukalani,  deposed 
queen  of  Hawaii;  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  and  Oscar  Wilde  traveled  to 
Mrs.  Crocker's  gallery  to  review  its 
treasures. 

As  indicated  by  her  story,  American 
history  has  been  made  by  millions  of 
courageous  women,  like  Margaret 
Crocker,  whose  efforts  have  gone 
unsung  for  too  long.  The  passage  of 
the  resolution  before  us  provides  the 
Nation  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
the  sacrifices  and  services  of  America's 
women  pioneers.* 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  our  country  recognize 
the  many  contributions  of  women  to 
our  Nation's  history  which  is  why  I  tun 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 37  which  designates  the  week  of 
March  6,  A983,  as  "Women's  History 
Week." 


This  resolution  clearly  recounts 
women's  role  in  our  history  noting 
that  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  backgreimd  helped 
found  the  Nation  in  countless  ways  as 
slaves,  nurses,  homemakers,  industrial 
workers,  teachers,  reformers,  soldiers, 
and  pioneers.  In  addition.  American 
women  have  played  and  continue  to 
play  a  critical  economic,  cultural,  and 
social  role  in  every  sphere  of  our  Na- 
tion's life  by  constituting  a  significant 
portion  of  the  labor  force  working  in 
and  outside  of  the  home.  They  have 
also  played  a  unique  role  throughout 
our  history  by  providing  the  majority 
of  the  Nation's  volunteer  labor  force, 
and  have  been  particularly  important 
in  the  establishment  of  early  charita- 
ble philanthropic  and  cultural  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  American  women 
also  served  as  early  leaders  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  major  progressive  social 
change  movement,  not  only  to  secure 
their  own  right  of  suffrage  and  equal 
opportunity,  but  also  in  the  abolition- 
ist movement,  the  emancipation  move- 
ment, the  industrial  labor  movement, 
and  the  modem  civil  rights  movement. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  Nevada 
women  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Helen  Stewart  was  an  example  of 
the  strong  spirit  of  our  early  pioneer 
women.  Having  arrived  in  southern 
Nevada  with  her  husband  in  1882,  she 
was  the  first  non-Indian  woman  in  this 
area.  After  her  husband  was  mur- 
dered, she  raised  five  children  and 
managed  her  ranch  alone,  overcoming 
many  obstacles  and  hardships. 

Hannah  Clapp  of  Carson  City 
opened  our  State's  first  formal  school 
and  later  became  the  first  librarian  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno.  She  is 
also  known  for  winning  the  bid  to  con- 
struct the  iron  fence  around  the 
Nevada  State  Capitol,  using  her  ini- 
tials H.  K.  Clapp  in  the  bidding  proc- 
ess to  disguise  her  sex.  She  used  the 
profits  from  constructing  the  fence  to 
add  to  her  school. 

Nevada's  first  newspaperwoman  was 
Nellie  Mighels  Davis,  who  reported  for 
the  Carson  City  Appeal.  Her  byline 
was  seen  across  the  country  when  she 
covered  a  prize  fight  in  Reno  in  1877, 
which  women  seldom  even  attended  at 
that  time. 

Sarah  Winnemucca,  the  wife  of  an 
Army  officer,  received  national  recog- 
nition with  her  book  "Life  Among  Pai- 
utes"  and  traveled  throughout  the 
country  to  speak  about  the  Indians.  Of 
course,  the  town  of  Winnemucca  in 
northern  Nevada  is  named  after  her. 

Ann  Martin,  a  native  Nevadan,  was 
very  active  in  the  women's  suffragette 
movement.  In  fact,  she  was  the  first 
woman  in  Nevada  to  rim  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  which  she  did  in  1918. 

Maude  Frazier  was  an  outstanding 
woman  from  southern  Nevada.  She 
was    the    first    woman    from    Clark 


County  to  hold  an  elected  position 
when  she  was  voted  into  the  Nevada 
State  Assembly  in  1951.  She  originally 
came  to  Las  Vegas  as  a  high  school 
teacher  and  was  later  principal  of  Las 
Vegas  High  School.  She  also  was  the 
only  woman  to  serve  as  Lieutenant 
Govemor  in  Nevada,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  post  at  the  death  of 
Rex  Bell. 

Eva  Adams  was  another  Las  Vegas 
High  School  teacher  who  excelled. 
After  working  for  three  U.S.  Senators, 
including  Sen.  Pat  McCarran,  she  was 
appointed  director  of  the  U.S.  Mint  in 
1961,  a  position  she  held  for  8  years. 

Flora  Dungan,  who  had  her  own  ac- 
counting firm  in  Las  Vegas,  served  in 
the  Nevada  State  Assembly  with  me 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Nevada 
system.  She  was  the  foimder  of  Focus, 
a  drug  rehabilitation  center  for  youth, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  humanitari- 
an projects.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  Ms.  Mikulski's 
House  Joint  Resolution  70  making  the 
week  of  March  6,  1983,  as  Women's 
History  Week. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
there  have  been  numerous  examples 
of  women  who  have  contributed  to  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  One  outstand- 
ing example  is  Emily  Green  Balch. 
Bom  on  January  8,  1867,  Balch  was 
educated  as  a  sociologist.  She  worked 
extensively  with  juvenile  delinquents 
and  was  a  founder  and  first  director  of 
the  Dennison  Settlement  House  in 
Boston.  A  union  activist,  she  joined 
the  Federal  Labor  Union  which  was  a 
part  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  she  attended  State  labor  meet- 
ings as  a  representative  of  the  Cigar 
Maker's  Union. 

In  1897  she  joined  the  faculty  of 
Wellesley  College  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  became  a  full 
professor  in  1913.  While  teaching 
courses  on  the  labor  movement,  social- 
ism, and  immigration,  Balch  remained 
active  in  social  causes.  In  1903,  she 
helped  found  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League.  She  worked  on  drafting 
a  Massachusetts  minimum  wage  bill 
and  was  among  the  organizers  of  the 
first  State  conference  of  charities  in 
Massachusetts. 

Balch  took  a  sabbatical  from  Welles- 
ley  College  from  1904  to  1906  to  study 
Austria-Hungary  emigration.  The  re- 
sulting publication  "Our  Slavic  Fellow 
Citizens"  is  one  of  the  more  frequently 
cited  books  on  the  history  of  immigra- 
tion. 

After  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
she  began  her  career  as  a  peace  activ- 
ist. In  1915  she  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Women  at  The 
Hague  with  Jane  Adams  and  42  other 
American  women.  With  Jane  Adams 
and  Alice  Hamilton  she  wrote 
"Women  at  the  Hague."  The  following 


year  she  participated  in  an  unofficial 
Neutral  Conference  for  Continuous 
Mediation.  She  continued  to  partici- 
pate in  many  peace  conferences 
around  the  world. 

In  1918.  despite  student  and  faculty 
protest,  the  Wellesley  College  trustees 
decided  not  to  reappoint  her  because 
of  her  social  and  pacifist  views.  In  that 
year  her  book  "Approaches  to  the 
Great  Settlement,"  regarding  the  im- 
pending peace  negotiations  was  pub- 
lished. She  spent  a  year  on  the  editori- 
al staff  of  the  Nation  and  in  1919  she 
helped  establish  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
headquartered  in  Geneva. 

World  War  II  strained  Balch's  paci- 
fism; her  concern  for  the  victims  of 
fascism  however  was  great  and  she  re- 
luctantly supported  the  war.  She 
helped  European  refugees  settle  in  the 
United  States  and  worked  to  get  the 
interned  Japanese-Americans  out  of 
the  relocation  camps. 

In  1946  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was 
jointly  awarded  to  Balch  and  intema- 
tional  YMCA  leader  John  R.  Mott. 
She  donated  her  prize  money  to  the 
Women's  Intemational  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  and  related 
causes.  She  remained  active  in  the 
peace  movement  until  her  death  on 
January  9,  1961.* 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  37,  designat- 
ing the  week  of  March  6,  1983,  as 
"Women's  History  Week. "  I  support 
this  important  designation  even 
though  1  week  is  not  enough  to  fully 
recognize  the  significant  role  of 
women  in  American  history.  The  vari- 
ety and  volume  of  women's  contribu- 
tions require  wide  aclcnowledgment 
throughout  the  year. 

We  have  consistently  overlooked  and 
undervalued  women's  role  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation.  History  courses,  as 
they  have  been  taught  in  our  schools 
and  universities,  have  largely  ignored 
the  achievements  of  women.  Instruc- 
tors, for  the  most  part,  have  neglected 
the  female  role  in  shaping  history,  and 
textbooks  have  portrayed  women 
almost  exclusively  as  tradition  help- 
mates to  men. 

Yet  women  have  played  and  contin- 
ue to  play  a  critical  role  in  every 
sphere  of  our  national  life  through 
their  work  both  outside  and  inside  the 
home.  Women  have  served  as  early 
leaders  in  every  major  social  change 
movement  in  this  country.  Individual 
American  women  who  deserve  our  at- 
tention include  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  re- 
former and  leader  of  women;  Sojourn- 
er Truth,  a  courageous  abolitionist; 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  an  intemational 
political  leader;  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
the  first  woman  medical  doctor  in  the 
United  States  and  a  pioneer  in  hygiene 
and    medical    education    for    women; 
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chise.  we  relegated  them  to  the  home, 
we  ignored  their  opinions,  and  with 
them  their  perceptiveness.  and  our 
Nation  was  the  worse  for  it. 

But  while  they  were  yielding  up 
their  sons  to  defend  their  country: 
while  they  were  toiling  in  the  fields 
and  the  factories;  while  they  were 
holding  families  together  despite  pov- 
erty and  sickness  and  ignorance,  they 
were  also  giving  us  great  art  and  music 
and  literature  and  thought.  They  were 
enriching  the  cultural  life  of  the 
Nation  as  they  were  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic life. 

It  is  shameful,  in  my  opinion,  that 
while  we  waited  more  than  a  century 
to  allow  women  into  the  voting  booth 
and  we  have  yet  to  recognize  their  ob- 
vious equality  in  the  Constitution,  for- 
eign observers  saw  their  essential  role 
in  our  society  while  America  was  still  a 
fledgling  Nation. 

.  In  1840,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  who 
came  from  Prance  to  observe  the 
young  United  States,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: 

If  I  were  asked  to  what  the  singular  pros- 
perity and  growing  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  mainly  to  be  attributed,  I 
should  reply:  To  the  superiority  of  their 
women. 

I  have  foimd.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  -oh- 
servation  to  be  particularly  true  for 
black  America.  Prom  the  very  day  that 
we  were  brought  to  this  continent  in 
chains,  black  women  have  siunmoned 
courage  from  seemingly  endless  reser- 
voirs to  fight  for  their  families,  to 
uphold  hi^an  rights  and  dignity 
against  overwhelming  odds  and  to 
teach  and  lead  and  inspire.  They  have 
paid  for  these  countless  acts  of  selfless 
courage  with  pain  and  lifetimes  of 
struggle,  and  with  their  lives. 

I  am  sure  every  one  of  us  could  re- 
count the  example  of  a  woman  who 
held  a  family  together,  despite  the 
worst  of  circumstances.  We  have  all 
benefited  from  the  wisdom,  bom  in 
pain,  that  they  have  imparted.  We  owe 
them  so  much. 

Women's  History  Week  affords  us  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  honor  the 
women  of  America,  but  to  express  our 
gratitude  and  our  regret  at  the  delays 
and  frustrations  and  impediments  soci- 
ety has  given  them  as  the  reward  for 
their  contributions  ai^d  sacrifice.  This 
week  also  yields  us  the  opportunity  to 
predict,  with  certainty,  that  their  lead- 
ership holds  the  key  to  the  Nation's 
future.  We  will  need  their  gifts  and 
their  example. 

A  century  from  now,  the  words  of 
Longfellow  will  be  as  true  as  they  are 
today,  and  were  when  he  wrote  them: 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand,  in  the 
great  history  of  the  land,  a  noble  type  of 
good— herioc  womanhood.* 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
lend  my  support  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 37,  designating  the  week  begin- 


ning March  6.  1983  as  Women's  Histo- 
ry Week. 

Throughout  our  history,  women 
have  been  active  participants  in  the 
development  of  our  distinctly  Ameri- 
can culture,  institutions  and  national 
character.  Women  have  been  outspo- 
ken, courageous  leaders  In  the  move- 
ments for  civil  rights,  universal  suf- 
frage, union  representation,  world 
peace  and  equal  rights. 

Despite  women's  varied  and  vital 
contributions,  tales  of  very  few 
women's  lives  and  activities  are  includ- 
ed in  textbooks  or  classroom  discus- 
sions. As  a  result,  both  men  and 
women  grow  up  with  a  distorted  un- 
derstanding of  women's  important 
part  in  shaping  our  unique  history  and 
building  contemporary  American  soci- 
ety. 

Commemorating  Women's  History 
Week  allows  us  to  focus  on  some  of 
the  women  whose  work  has  been  in- 
strumental in  our  past.  By  encourag- 
ing special  observances  in  universities, 
schools,  communities,  libraries,  and 
museums,  we  can  reclaim  a  missing 
part  of  our  rich  American  heritage. 
When  we  identify  and  honor  the 
countless  women  who  helped  build 
America,  we  fill  in  the  gaps  which 
have  served  to  mislead  and  misinform 
us  about  women's  role  in  our  society. 

I  support  the  proposal  for  Women's 
History  Week  and  the  goal  of  provid- 
ing role  models  from  the  past  for 
yoiuig  women  of  today.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  our  youth 
are  prepared  to  asslune  the  leadership 
roles  that  will  be°theirs. 

Women's  HiStory  Week  provides  a 
link  between  tomorrow's  women,  who 
are  critical  to  the  future  of  a  vibrant 
America,  and  their  foremothers.  who 
were  crucial  to  our  dynamic  past.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  meas- 
ure their  hearty  support.* 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  Join  my  colleague  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  and  225 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  calling 
on  the  President  to  declare  the  week 
of  March  6,  1983,  "Women's  History 
Week." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  37  will  help 
to  encourage  appreciation  for  the 
achievements  of  all  American  women 
whose  lives  and  work  have  made  our 
heritage  much  richer. 

The  enactment  of  Women's  History 
Week  will  serve  several  important 
functions.  This  special  week  will  give 
recognition  to  the  exceptional,  out- 
standing women  of  the  past.  It  will 
also  help  us  to  remember  the  contribu- 
tions women  have  made  in  major  his- 
torical events.  But  most  of  all. 
Women's  History  Week  will  encourage 
the  reevaluation  of  the  study  of  Amer- 
ican history  as  it  is  presently  taught. 

This  tribute  by  Congress  and  the 
President     will     reaffirm     America's 
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strong  support  for  the  Improved  status 
of  women. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
enthusiastically  endorsing  Women's 
History  Week.* 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 37  designating  the  week  of  March 
6. 1983.  as  Women's  History  Week. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  many  individuals 
and  organizations  who  have  worked  to 
make  this  week  possible.  A  week  which 
provides  a  special  occasion  on  which  to 
note  the  civic,  educational,  and  politi- 
cal contributions  of  our  Nation's 
women. 

Women's  role  in  America  spans  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background.  It  in- 
cludes every  socioeconomic  contribu- 
tion and  in  many  Instances  has  been 
consistently  overlooked  and  xmderval- 
ued  in  American  history. 

As  legislators.  I  feel  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  future  generations  of 
women  to  recognize  the  significant 
contributions  of  women  today  and  to 
distill  the  stereotype  of  the  marginal 
woman. 

We  as  Americans  live  in  one  of  the 
most  open  and  free  societies  in  the 
world  today.  It  is  time  for  u&All,  both 
men  and  women  to  Join  together  as 
one  people,  a  people  who  can  continue 
to  work  toward  maintaining  a  free  and 
Just  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  -Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
voice  my  support  for  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 70,  which  was  introduced  by 
my  colleague  Barbara  Mikulski  of 
Maryland. 

This  resolution  calls  on  President 
Reagan  to  declare  the  week  of  March. 
6. 1983.  as  "Women's  History  Week." 

The  history  of  this  great  Nation  re- 
volves arotmd  the  history  of  American 
women.  Indeed.  American  women  of 
every  race,  class,  and  ethnic  back- 
ground helped  found  this  Nation  in 
countless  ways  in  each  and  every  ca- 
pacity imaginable— teachers,  reform- 
ers, homemakers,  politicians,  and  so 

forth. 

Despite  these  contributions,  the  role 
of  the  American  woman  has  been  con- 
sistently downplayed.  Thus.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  Barbara 
Mikulski  and  myself  to  declare  the 
week  of  March  6.  1983.  as  "Women's 
History  Week."* 

*  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speafcier,  as  we 
observe  Women's  History  Week  I  want 
to  call  particular  attention  to  those 
generations  of  women  who  have  made, 
and  are  making,  history  in  my  own 
home  borough  of  Queens. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  honor 
these  women,  some  of  them  famous, 
some  lesser  known,  in  this,  the  year 
Queens  observes  its  tricentennial— its 
300th  birthday. 


Queens  is,  in  fact,  the  only  county  in 
the  United  SUtes.  as  far  as  I  know, 
which  is  named  for  a  Queen— Queen 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  a  Portugese 
princess  who  married  King  Charles  II 
of  England. 

Gertrude  Ederle.  the  first  woman  to 
swim  the  English  Channel  in  the 
1920's,  was  from  Queens.  Achievement 
in  sports  continues  into  the  present- 
star  basketbaU  player  Nancy  Lieber- 
man  also  grew  up  in  the  borough. 

In  the  early  years  of  flight,  famous 
women  aviators,  including  Amelia  Ear- 
hart,  used  the  airfields  of  Queens,  the 
predecessors  of  La  Guardia  and  Ken- 
nedy airports,  as  home  base. 

The  Queens  movie  studios  attracted 
actresses  such  as  Eva  Tanguay.  Dolo- 
res Costello,  and  Lillian  Gish  to  work 
and  live  in  the  borough.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Queens  movie  industry  is 
currently  undergoing  a  revival. 

Women  have  been  active  in  Queens 
politics.  Our  deputy  borough  president 
is  Clare  Shulman  and  there  are  many 
other  women  in  important  civic  posi- 
tions. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  oppor- 
tunities   through    this    tricentennial 
year  to  bring  the  great  history  of 
Queens  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  proud  to  have  begim 
with  the  history  of  Queens  women.* 
*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  this  opportunity  to  "de- 
brate   Women's   History   Week.    One 
should  never  let  this  week  go  by  with- 
out bragging  about  one  of  his  or  her 
State's    local    historical    figures.    We 
have    many    brave,    strong    pioneer 
women  who  lived  in  Arizona  Territory 
worthy   of   remembering   today.   Per- 
haps the  most  difficult  task  in  cele- 
brating   Women's    History    Week    is 
choosing  one  woman  to  commemorate. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  story 
of  Nellie  Cashman.  Nellie  can  best  be 
described   as   a   prospector,   business- 
woman,    philanthropist,     adventurer, 
and  pioneer.  She  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  that  did  so  many  interest- 
ing things  in  her  life  we  cannot  pi- 
geonhole her  into  one  career  category. 
She  pursued  the  promise  of  gold  and 
silver  from  Mexico  to  the  Yukon.  She 
traveled      extensively      around      the 
United  States,  opened  numerous  busi- 
nesses, and  made  mamy  friends  in  her 
lifetime. 

Nellie  settled  in  Tucson  in  1878.  She 
was  the  first  white  single  business- 
woman in  the  area,  and  owned  and  op- 
erated the  Delmonico  Restaurant.  But 
the  call  of  silver  came  to  Nellie  in 
1879  and  she  rushed  off  for  Tomb- 
stone. By  the  spring  of  1880,  NeUie 
opened  two  stores  in  Tombstone— Nel- 
lie's Nevada  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  and 
the  Tombstone  Cash  Store.  Tomb- 
stone was  a  pretty  rough  town  in  those 
days  and  Nellie  felt  the  town  needed  a 
church.  She  struck  a  deal  with  the 
bishop  of  Arizona  Territory— she 
would  build  the  church  if  he  would 


supply  the  priest.  Nellie  singlehanded- 
ly  raised  enough  money  to  start  the 
first  Catholic  Church  in  Tombstone. 
She  also  helped  to  organize  the 
Miner's  Hospital  Association  and  the 
Tombstone  branch  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional League.  Before  she  left  Tomb- 
stone permanently  in  1897,  whe  oper- 
ated two  hotels  and  another  restau- 
rant, traveled  to  Mexico  in  search  of 
gold,  and  took  on  many  charitable 
causes  in  the  area. 

In  1897,  Nellie  Cashman  headed  to 
the  Yukon  and  formed  the  Midnight 
Sun  Mining  Co.  At  the  age  of  74,  she 
earned  the  title  of  champion  woman 
musher  of  all  Alaska  when  she  led  a 
team  of  dogs  over  750  miles  In  17  days. 
Nellie  died  in  Seattle  on  January  4, 
1925. 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  in  Members 
from  California,  Washington.  Alaska, 
and  Arizona  chose  to  remember  Nellie 
Cashman  this  week.  She  was  a  unique 
person  and  every  State  that  has  been 
honored  by  her  residency  must  be 
proud  of  her.* 

*  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  Maryland  Joins  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try this  week  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tant roles  women  have  played  in  the 
Nation's  life  and  history.  This  is  the 
second  year  our  country  has  celebrat- 
ed National  Women's  History  Week. 
In  so  doing,  we  hope  to  begin  to  cor- 
rect the  glaring  omission  of  the  contri- 
bution of  wonren  in  the  record  of 
American  history. 

Many  historians  have  neglected  the 
history  of  women's  lives.  For  every 
woman  mentioned  in  history,  there 
are  countless  others  whose  stories 
ought  to  l)e  told.  In  a  nation  such  as 
ours,  with  strong  strains  of  ethnic,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  differences,  the 
contributions  of  ethnic  women  in 
America  also  have  been  wrongly  over- 
looked. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  women 
today  represent  about  100  different 
nationalities  and  cultures;  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  State's  women  are 
black.  Hispanic,  Asian,  or  native  Amer- 
ican in  descent.  Countless  others  re- 
flect European  ethnic  heritage.  The 
two  most  populous  cultural  groups  in 
the  Stete  are  the  black  and  European 
ethnic  origins. 

The  Maryland  Commission  on 
Women  has  pointed  to  the  great  lack 
of  printed  history  available  on  the 
multicultural  history  of  the  State's 
women.  That  organization  has  com- 
piled an  excellent  collection  of  "per- 
sonal reflections, "  recounting  the  life 
stories  and  experiences  of  accom- 
plished women,  past  and  present, 
throughout  the  State.  The  commis- 
sion, in  attempting  to  create  a  new 
awareness  of  the  need  to  recognize  all 
types  of  women  who  have  enriched 
our  country,  has  distributed  this  col- 
lection to  educators  at  schools  across 
the  State.  I  will  attempt  to  highlight 
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writer,  scholar,  educator,  and  humani- 
tarian. During  the  1880's  when  Rus- 
sian persecution  of  Jews  worsened  and 
refugees  came  streaming  into  Balti- 
more, she  started  the  city's  first  night 
school  to  teach  immigrants  English. 
By  the  time  the  city  took  over  the 
school,  more  than  5.000  people  had 
studied  there.  In  1912.  Szold  started 
Hadassah,  the  well-known  woman's 
service  organization  that  sent  modem 
medical  science  to  Palestine,  where 
Szold  moved  in  the  1920's  to  supervise 
the  building  of  hospitals,  schools,  and 
playgrounds.  When  Hitler  rose  to 
power,  she  was  in  her  seventies,  but 
she  never  slowed  her  efforts  to  evacu- 
ate Jewish  children  from  Germany. 
She  Is  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of 
13,000  German  children  who  would 
have  perished  had  they  remained  in 
Europe. 

Dr.  Louise  Young,  a  native  Mary- 
lander,  worked  as  an  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist  and  in  1932  became  the 
first  black  woman  physician  licensed 
to  practice  medicine  in  the  State. 

Marie  Von  Hatter  Sheim  Bavemsch- 
midt,  bom  in  1875  to  a  father  who  was 
a  German  immigrant  and  a  mother 
who  was  a  member  of  an  established 
Maryland  German  family,  was  a  well 
educated,  wealthy  woman  in  Balti- 
more. She  became  active  in  several 
public  service  activities,  which  includ- 
ed organizing  a  fund  to  support  city- 
run  clinics  for  young  mothers  and 
helping  establish  a  prenatal  clinic  as- 
sociated with  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
She  became  weU  known  as  the  con- 
science of  Baltimore  and  was  a  vocal 
activist,  greatly  influencing  Baltimore 
civic,  educational,  and  [>olitical  affairs. 
Her  positions  on  issues  and  political 
candidates  were  aired  over  radio  sta- 
tions and  circulated  throughout  Mary- 
land in  columns  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
She  continued  her  outspoken  (%mmen- 
tary  on  Maryland  and  national  issues 
until  her  death  at  the  age  of  87. 

A  present  day  Marylander,  Carmen 
Delgado  Votaw,  served  as  president  of 
the  Inter  American  Commission  of 
Women  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  from  1978  to  1980  and  as 
the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Com- 
mission from  1977  to  1981.  As  the 
elected  president  of  the  Commission, 
she  traveled  across  the  hemisphere, 
meeting  with  govemment  officials  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  all 
women.  Votaw  was  a  participant  in 
two  world  conferences  on  women,  at 
the  United  Nations,  in  1975  and  1980 
and  was  chosen  to  be  cochair  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women.  Of  Puerto  Rican  descent, 
Votaw  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  of 
American  Women"  and  "International 
Who's  Who. " 

Another  outstanding  present-day 
Marylander.  Verda  Welcome,  was 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland 

Legislature  in  1959.  She  served  in  the 

house  of  delegates  for  4  years  as  one 


of  the  first  two  black  women  to  hold 
such  an  office.  In  1962,  she  was  the 
first  black  woman  elected  to  the  State 
senate,  where  she  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  20  years.  Her  legislative  activi- 
ties have  been  many  and  varied— she 
served  on  the  education.  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  labor  and  public  building 
committees.  Welcome  was  invited  by 
President  Johnson  to  serve  on  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee  for  Commu- 
nity Relations.  Also  listed  in  the 
"Who's  Who  of  American  Women." 
she  has  received  many  citations  and 
awards  for  her  civic  and  political  work. 
By  studying  the  stories  of  such 
women  as  these,  we  can  gain  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  contributions  and 
strength  of  women,  both  the  famous 
and  the  unsung,  throughout  our  histo- 
ry. Not  all  women  in  our  history  are  as 
well  known  as  Harriet  Tubman  or  as 
prominent  as  Verda  Welcome,  but 
many  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  our  society.  Women  are  an 
important  component  of  our  heritage; 
to  truly  understand  the  path  of  our 
country,  we  must  study  the  history  of 
women  and  their  contributions  to  all 
facets  of  our  culture. 

The  women  of  Maryland  have  given  . 
much  to  enrich  our  State:  we  must 
take  the  opportimity  during  National 
Women's  History  Week  to  examine 
their  important  roles  in  establishing 
our  heritage.* 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  37 
Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  helped  found 
the  Nation  in  countless  recorded  and  unre- 
corded ways  as  servants,  slaves,  nurses, 
nuns,  homemakers.  industrial  workers, 
teachers,  reformers,  soldiers,  pioneers;  and 
In  professions  and  occupations  representa- 
tive of  all  walks  of  life; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played 
and  continue  to  play  a  critical  economic, 
cultural,  and  social  role  in  every  sphere  of 
our  Nation's  life  by  constituting  a  signifi- 
cant^rtion  of  the  labor  force  working  in 
and  iobide  of  the  home; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played  a 
unique  role  throughout  our  history  by  pro- 
viding the  majority  of  the  Nation's  volun- 
teer labor  force  and  have  been  particularly 
important  in  the  esUbllshment  of  early 
charitable  philanthropic  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions in  the  country: 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  served  as  early 
leaders  in  the  forefront  of  every  major  pro- 
gressive social  change  movement,  not  only 
to  secure  their  own  right  of  suffrage  and 
equal  opportunity,  but  also  in  the  abolition- 
ist movement,  the  emancipation  movement, 
the  industrial  labor  union  movement,  and 
the  modem  civil  rights  movement;  and 

Whereas  despite  these  contributions,  the 
role  of  American  women  in  history  has  been 
consistently  overlooked  and  undervalued  in 
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the  body  of  American  history:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Raolved  6»  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
ntentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  aatembled.  That  the  week  con- 
taining March  8,  1983,  Is  designated  as 
•Women's  History  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  21)  to  designate  April  1983  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  cosponsored  and  helped  insure 
passage  of  this  resolution,  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  designate 
April  as  "National  ChUd  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Month." 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia) 
for  the  expeditious  maimer  in  which 
he  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  also 
want  to  extend  a  si>ecial  thank  you  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bates).  Both  were  very 
helpful  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary cosponsors  to  insure  this  bill's 
approval. 

Child  abuse  continues  to  be  a  very 
serious  problem.  Mr.  Speaker.  Passage 
of  this  bill  today  will  help  largely  vol- 
unteer organizations  such  as  Parents 
Anonymous,  the  National  Exchange 
Club  for  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition.  These 
organizations  are  perhaps  our  best 
hope  of  bringing  this  national  tragedy 
to  an  end. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  men- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  nationwide  con- 
ference on  child  abuse  awareness  that 
will  be  held  in  South  Bend.  Ind.  next 
month.  I  am  very  honored  to  be  co- 
hosting  this  conference  with  Parents 
Anonymous,  the  National  Committee 
for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  Child- 
help  Intemational.  and  the  Swanson 
Center  of  LaPorte  County,  Ind. 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 


21  designating  April  1983  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
HiLER,  for  again  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

By  passing  this  resolution  we  are 
simply  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  one  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting realities  which  exist  in  our 
Nation  today.  Each  year  millions  of 
our  young  children  fall  victims  to 
child  abuse  and  in  many  Instances 
death  by  their  parents  or  relatives.  Or- 
ganizations such  as  Parents  Anony- 
mous, National  Exchange  Club  Foun- 
dation for  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  the 
National  Child  Abuse  Coalition,  and 
the  American  Hiunane  Association  are 
volunteer  organizations  who  work 
with  parents  and  relatives  to  combat 
child  abuse.  It  Is  for  these  people  and 
their  dedication  that  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21,  designating  the 
month  of  April  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month."  It  is  critical 
thapwe  focus  national  attention  on 
this  tragic  contemporary  problem. 

Across  America  every  day,  hundreds 
of  children  are  abused,  beaten,  tor- 
tured, and  sometimes  killed  at  the 
hands  of  adults  who  are  responsible 
for  the  children's  well-being.  These  in- 
nocent children  are  often  unable  to 
speak  up  for  their  rights  or  defend 
themselves  from  the  abuse,  which 
sometimes  spans  years.  And  unfortu- 
nately, many  of  these  children  learn 
by  example  and  become  abusive  par- 
ents when  they  are  grown. 

An  Important  first  step  In  breaking 
this  cycle  Is  the  identification  of  the 
origins  and  scope  of  the  problem. 
There  can  be  little  hope  of  curbing  the 
widespread  Incidence  of  child  abuse 
until  this  destructive  behavior  is  rec- 
ognized and  understood. 

Efforts  toward  Increasing  awareness 
of  this  painful  problem  and  Its  reme- 
dies are  being  undertaken  by  a 
number  of  agencies  and  organizations, 
many  of  them  staffed  by  volunteers. 
Designating  April  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month"  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  efforts  to  address  this  trage- 
dy and  stem  its  Increase. 

It  has  been  said  that  children  are 
this  country's  most  precious  natural 
resource,  and  I  agree.  We  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  any  avenue  which 
may  enhance  their  healthy  develop- 
ment and  well-being.  I  strongly  sup- 
port Senate  Joint  Resolution  21  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  favor 
of  Its  passage.* 

*  Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  children  are 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable  groups  in 
our  society,  and  too  many  of  them 


suffer  abuses.  Today,  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  supporting  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  21,  designating  April  as  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention,  as  a 
means  to  caU  attention  to  the  tragedy 
of  child  abuse  and  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  solutions. 

The  Conrunonwealth  of  Virginia  has 
shown  admirable  sensitivity  to  the 
problems  of  child  abuse  and  has 
adopted  far-reaching  programs  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  these  small  victims 
and  their  families.  Virginia  provides 
child  protective  services  In  every  local- 
It^  throughout  the  State,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  offers 
mini-grants  to  communities  for  child 
abuse  prevention  programs.  Last  year, 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  ap- 
•proved  an  increase  In  the  marriage  li- 
cense fee,  with  the  revenues  to  be  used 
for  child  and  spouse  abuse  programs. 
This  provides  counseling,  education, 
clinics,  crisis  assistance,  and  other  pro- 
grams to  help  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
Icncc* 

Last  year,  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month  was  observed  in  Virginia  with 
conferences,  speeches.  billboards, 
radio  shows,  and  sermons.  Many 
people  gained  a  new  awareness  of  the 
roots  of  family  violence  and  ways  to 
head  It  off.  We  cannot  estimate  how 
many  troubled  parents  or  concerned 
friends  and  relatives,  discovered  that 
they  could  get  help  in  fighting  this 
tragic  violence.  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
monwealth will  match  this  success  this 
year  during  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month. 

One  of  our  Nation's  great  leaders 
once  said  that  the  moral  test  of  a  soci- 
ety is  how  it  treats  "those  in  the  dawn 
of  life,  the  children  .  .  .  those  who  are 
in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  elderly  .  .  . 
and  those  in  the  shadows  of  life,  the 
sick,  the  needy,  and  the  luiemployed." 
Today  we  are  calling  on  our  society 
to  help  ease  the  suffering  of  the  many 
Americans  who  become  victims  in  the 
dawn  of  their  lives.* 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  21 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
April  1983  Is  designated  as  'National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month"  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  Govemment 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
'states  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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f  rdm  New  Jersey? 
objection. 


ro 


NATIOf  AL  ALZHEIMER'S 
DIS  EASE  MONTH 

The  SPEAI  lER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  or<Jer  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lowert) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOWl  RY  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  todi  y  I  am  introducing  legis 
lation  declari  ig  the  month  of  Novem 
ber  1983  as  Ifational  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Month. 
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disease  is  a  surprisingly 

that  destroys  certain 

the  brain,  producing  in- 

or  senile  dementia, 

older   Americans.    This 

disease    su^counts    for 

percent  of  all  nursing 

and   affects   more 

Americans  at  an  an- 

of  up  to  $20  billion  an- 

disease,  which  is  not  a 

of  aging,  is  the 

common  cause  of  death 

Americans— behind  heart 

.  and  stroke— account- 

or  indirectly  for  up  to 

a  year. 

enough,  however,  con- 

niunber  of  Americans 

it,  Alzheimer's  disease 

imknown.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 


of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
and  insidious,  with  the 
imp^drment  being  that  of 
As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, mei^ory  loss  increases  and 
reasoning  d(  teriorates.  Soon  simple 
daily  tasks  b  ecome  impossible  chores: 
Balancing  a  checkbook,  following  a 
recipe,  even  i  tutting  together  coherent 
sentences.  Ui  ually  the  victim  becomes 
depressed,  at  Itated.  irritable,  and  rest- 
leas.  In  come  cases,  the  victim  becomes 


violent,  and.  in  others,  placid  and 
inert.  In  the  final  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  victim  is  totally  imable  to 
care  for  himself,  and  deteriorates  to  a 
vegetative  state,  requiring  constant, 
round-the-clock  care. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  No  way  to  reverse  or 
retard  the  unrelenting  process  of  dete- 
rioration. It  is  one  of  the  most  ignored 
and  uniquely  tragic  diseases  of  our 
time— not  just  for  what  it  does  to  the 
victim,  but  for  its  devastating  effect  on 
families  and  friends.  In  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  diseases,  the  victim  can 
be  cared  for  at  home  by  the  spouse 
and  family.  However,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  he  becomes  increasingly 
combative,  unreasonable,  and  finally, 
incontinent. 

Ultimately,  the  vast  majority  are 
committed  to  nursing  homes,  placing  a 
tremendous  financial,  as  well  as  psy- 
chological burden  on  family  members. 
An  estimated  average  of  $17,000  a  pa- 
tient will  be  spent  on  nursing  home 
care  for  Alzheimer's  victims  this 
year— an  expense  virtually  uncovered 
by  private  insurance  or  medicare  until 
the  family  finances  are  depleted  to 
public  aid  level.  Thus,  in  their  "golden 
years,"  husbands  and  wives  must  dip 
into  their  savings  and  pensions  to  pro- 
vide private  home  or  nursing  home 
care  for  their  loved  ones,  with  no  pos- 
sible hope  for  improvement  or  recov- 
ery. 

The  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Relat- 
ed Disorders  Association  is  comprised 
of  family  and  friends  of  Alzheimer's 
victims  who  serve  as  a  support  group 
for  one  another.  I  am  an  honorary 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  San  Diego  Association,  which  re- 
cently opened  the  Alzheimer's  Family 
Center,  a  day  care  center  for  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  patients.  For  a  nominal 
fee,  the  center  provides  professional 
care  in  a  home-like  setting,  allowing 
family  members  who  otherwise  would 
be  confined  to  the  house  with  the  pa- 
tient, an  opportunity  to  get  out  for  a 
few  hours  to  take  care  of  business,  or 
simply  to  relax.  Services  such  as  these 
help  to  delay  the  trauma  and  expense 
of  institutionalization.  They  also  help 
to  alleviate  the  physical  and  emotional 
stress  on  the  victim's  family. 

The  cause  of  Alzheimer's  disease  is. 
as  yet.  unknown.  Currently,  doctors  di- 
agnose the  disease  by  ruling  out  every- 
thing else:  metabolic  diseases,  strokes, 
tumors,  and  psychiatric  depression. 
However,  a  number  of  extremely  com- 
mitted individuals  across  the  country 
are  working  to  unravel  the  mystery. 
One  of  my  constituents,  Dr.  George 
Glenner,  has  established  the  world's 
first  brain  bank  for  the  exclusive 
study  of  Alzheimer's  disease  at  the 
University  of  California  San  Diego's 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Glenner  is  op- 
timistic   that    his    research    project. 


sponsored  Jointly  by  the  San  Diego 
Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related  Dis- 
orders Association  and  UC8D.  will 
help  to  pinpoint  the  cause  and  thus 
find  a  way  to  prevent  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  declara- 
tion of  the  month  of  November  as  Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month  will 
help  to  increase  the  national  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, stimulating  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people.  This,  in 
turn,  will  hopefully  lead  to  increased 
research  and  eventually  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  cure  for  this  mind-ravaging 
disease.* 


EXTENDING  THE  RENEWABLE 
ENERGY  BUSINESS  TAX  CRED- 
ITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
on  July  13.  1982,  Mr.  Fish  and  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  6735,  the  Business  Energy 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1982,  extending  the 
termination  date  for  existing  business 
tax  credits  for  solar,  wind,  geothermal. 
and  ocean  thermal  energy  equipment 
from  1985  to  1990. 

At  the  time.  I  cited  the  success  of 
those  tax  credits  in  promoting  third- 
party  financing  of  alternative  energy 
systems,  and  the  need  to  preserve 
those  benefits  for  new  technologies 
such  as  photovoltaics,  large  wind  sys- 
tems. OTEC.  and  solar  thermal  central 
receivers,  which  will  not  achieve  com- 
mercial readiness  until  the  late  1980's. 
Since  then,  however,  the  situation 
for  renewable  energy  business  invest- 
ments has  deteriorated  significantly. 
The  "basis  adjustment"  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  (TEFRA)  of  1982  effectively 
reduce  the  value  of  the  solar  business 
tax  credits  from  25  percent  to  20  per- 
cent. The  softening  of  world  oil  prices 
and  the  recent  decline  In  energy 
demand  have  decreased  the  value  of 
the  energy  produced  by  renewable  sys- 
tems by  as  much  as  30  percent.  This 
double  blow  has  placed  in  jeopardy 
many  excellent  renewable  energy 
projects  that  seemed  certain  to  pro- 
ceed as  recently  as  6  months  ago. 

As  a  result  of  these  development  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Business  Energy 
Tax  Credit  Act  with  some  important 
new  provisions: 

First,  the  tax  credit  would  be  raised 
to  25  percent  to  compensate  for  the 
effect  of  TEFRA  and  the  soft  world 
energy  market. 

Second,  an  affirmative  commitments 
clause  would  be  included  which  allows 
projects  which  are  not  completed  by 
December  31.  1990.  to  be  eligible  for 
the  tax  credits  if  they  have  received 
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all  necessary  permits  and  completed 
engineering  design  by  that  date.  This 
clause  is  needed  to  protect  large  solar 
projects  such  as  wind  farms  and  cen- 
tral receivers,  which  often  take  3  or  4 
years  to  complete. 

With  these  changes  in  the  solar  busi- 
ness tax  credits.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  renewable  energy  technologies 
that  have  been  developed  at  consider- 
able taxpayer  expense  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  over  the  last  few  years 
can  be  turned  over  to  the  private 
sector  in  the  late  1980's  with  reasona- 
ble prospect  for  commercial  success. 

This  will  not  be  a  permanent  subsidy 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  renewable 
energy  equipment.  The  business  tax 
credit  simply  serves  to  stimulate  an 
early  market  to  cover  the  expense  of 
tooling  up  for  mass  production.  Once 
volume  production  begins,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  renewable 
technologies  will  be  able  to  compete 
unassisted  in  the  energy  marketplace. 
At  that  time  the  tax  credit  will  have 
served  its  purpose  and  will  be  termi- 
nated. 


I  was  pleased  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Energy  Hodel  express  his  personal 
support  for  extension  of  the  solar 
business  tax  credits  at  the  DOE  Pos- 
ture Hearing.  February  8,  1983.  I  hope 
he  will  work  to  persuade  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  this  initiative. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  benefits  of 
extending  the  tax  credits— In  terms  of 
reducing  our  use  of  conventional  fuels, 
opening  up  new  business  opportunities 
in  a  high  technology  area,  and  provid- 
ing for  Jobs  and  economic  growth— will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  direct 
costs  to  the  Treasury.  One  study  I 
have  seen  indicates  that  the  Treasury 
could  even  come  out  ahead  after  all 
secondary     effects     are     considered. 
Therefore,  I  hope  this  Initiative  will 
receive  widespread  support  from  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  both  parties  and 
both  branches  of  the  Government.* 
•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Jointly  Introducing  legislation  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  the 
honorable    gentleman    from    Florida 
(Mr.  FuQtiA).  to  help  our  Nation  tap 
the  potential  of  our  renewable  energy 
resources.  This  legislation,  the  Renew- 
able Energy  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1983, 
would  extend  the  termination  date  for 
the  business  energy   tax  credits   for 
solar,   wind,    geothermal.    and   ocean 
thermal  energy  systems  until  Decem- 
ber  31.    1990.   These   tax   incentives, 
originally  enacted  as  part  of  the  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980. 
are  currently  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  1985.  In  addition,  this  legis- 
lation would  increase  the  amount  of 
the  tax  credit  from  15  to  25  percent, 
effective  on  January  1.  1984. 

Our   energy   situation    Is   certainly 
much  brighter  than  it  has  been  in  the 


past.  The  recent  trends  in  oil  Imports 
and  energy  conservation  have  Indeed 
been  quite  encouraging.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  we  are  now  Importing  sig- 
nificantly less  oil  than  we  did  during 
the  high  point  of  1978. 

But  I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  complacency  by 
our  current  situation.  Future  world 
conditions  are  difficult  to  predict. 
Recent  developments  in  the  Middle 
East,  as  well  as  projected  oil  market 
conditions,  indicate  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  reduce  our  current  depend- 
ence on  uncerUln  foreign  oil  supplies. 

This  situation  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  press  forward  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  domestic  renewable 
energy  resources,  the  need  for  solar 
and  other  forms  of  alternative  energy 
is  Just  as  real  today  as  it  was  in  1974, 
when  the  Federal  Government  em- 
barked on  the  development  of  these 
promising  resources.  Numerous  studies 
have  indicated  that  these  energy  re- 
sources can  play  a  significant  role  in 
meeting  our  Nation's   futiu-e  energy 

The  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  determining  the  appropriate  means 
to  help  our  Nation  maintain  its  leader- 
ship In  the  energy  area,  and  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  development  of  promis- 
ing renewable  energy  technologies. 
Many  energy  experts  have  strongly 
recommended  investment  tax  incen- 
tives as  the  most  effective  means  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  these 
technologies.  Without  these  incen- 
tives, these  technologies  will  be  unable 
to  successfully  compete  in  scarce  cap- 
ital markets. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  permit  businesses  to  re- 
ceive a  25-percent  energy  investment 
tax  credit  through  the  year  1990  for 
investments  in  solar,  wind,  geother- 
mal. and  ocean  thermal  energy  equip- 
ment. This  credit  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  regular  10-percent  capital  in- 
vestment tax  credit  already  available 
in  many  instances.  It  will  help  the 
Infant  alternative  energy  industry  in 
the  development  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies and  in  raising  the  venture 
capital  or  third-party  financing  neces- 
sary for  initial  commercial  projects. 
The  credit  will  also  provide  industry 
manufacturers  with  more  predictable 
energy  markets. 

Even  though  the  Congress  had  pre- 
viously passed  a  tax  incentive  in  1980, 
many  renewable  technologies  are  still 
in  their  infancy  stages.  Various  techni- 
cal barriers  must  still  be  covercome 
before  they  can  be  commercialized. 
These  new  technologies  include  solar 
thermal,  wind,  solar  photovoltaics.  and 
ocean  thermal  energy  systems,  as  weU 
as  advanced  geothermal  technologies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  must  pre- 
pare now  for  the  day  when  petroleum 
will  be  a  scarce  resource.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  a  significant  step  in 


this  direction.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
suffer  another  national  energy  crisis. 

Our  Nation  has  been  a  world  leader 
in  the  development  of  new  energy 
technologies.  The  legislation  which  we 
are  introducing  today  will  help  us 
maintain  this  leadership.  This  propos- 
al is  consistent  with  Ihe  administra- 
tion's approach  that  near-term  tech- 
nologies should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  private  sector.  It  will  encourage 
the  private  sector  to  move  forward  ag- 
gressively in  the  development  of  prom- 
ising new  energy  technologies  with 
minimal  Federal  involvement.  For  this 
reason.  I  encourage  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  RE- 
QUEST FOR  $11  BILUON  IN- 
CREASE IN  OUR  COMMITMENT 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MON- 
ETARY FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gowzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  passed  this  jobs  blU,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  under  very  serious  con- 
sideration and  revision  and  attack  by 
those  who,  just  2  months  ago  In  the 
administration,  from  the  President  on 
down,  were  saying,  "Never,  never, 
never  this  kind  of  expenditure  for  do- 
mestic purposes." 

At  the  same  time,  what  has  been  a 
little  bit  less  reported  is  the  emergen- 
cy request  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  administration,  for  an  $11 
billion  increase  in  our  commitment  to 
the  IMF.  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  given 
such  high  priority  that  our  commit- 
tee—that is.  the  committee  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  on.  or  with,  in  the 
lameduck  session  in  December— held 
the  first  series  of  hearings  that  were 
promptly  picked  up  the  moment  we 
were  organized  in  this  new  Congress, 
Just  as  soon  as  the  committee  was  or- 
ganized. 

The  thing  that  seems  to  be  so  impos- 
sible to  believe  and  accept  is  that  we 
would  have  a  request  of  this  nature,  of 
$11  billion,  by  the  same  President,  the 
same  administration,  that  Is  telling  us 
that  if  we  dare  push  out  a  housing 
emergency  bill  in  the  form  of  an  emer- 
gency homestead— or  Mortgage  Assist- 
ance Act  for  those  American  families 
who  are  under  the  shadow  and  threat 
of  losing  their  homes  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  with  the  foreclosure 
rate  having  exceeded  the  highest  such 
point  during  the  Depression,  some  of 
us  who  feel  the  responsibility  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  this  acute  need  in  this 
very  substantial  area  of  need  in  our 
own  country  cannot  comprehend  the 
constant  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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have  too  much  of  a  serious  reply  to 
that  and  he  brushed  it  off. 

But  I  think  there  was  a  reason,  and 
the  reason  was,  as  I  have  charged  in 
one  of  my  bill  of  particulars  last  year 
in  what  will  turn  out  to  be  the  resolu- 
tion of  impeachment  in  specific  terms, 
the  fact  that  what  the  law  charges  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  Chair- 
man with  being,  which  is  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  has  turned 
out  to  be  that  the  Treasury  and  the 
Government  and  the  people  and  the 
Congress  are  not  only  the  agents  but 
the  servants  of  this  master— not  only 
the  Chairman,  but  the  whole  apparatus 
known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  have  pointed  out  ad  infinitum  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  an 
entity  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Almost  every  American  I  know  thinks 
it  is  and  that  it  is  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency.  It  is  not. 

What  it  has  turned  out  to  be  now  Is 
a  Frankenstein,  created  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1913,  but 
which  has  since  delegated  to  itself 
such  a  capacity,  such  a  power,  that 
was  never  visualized,  but  feared  by  the 
very  founders  of  our  Nation  who  had 
this  as  a  central  issue  confronting 
them  even  before  we  had  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution. 

Here  is  a  Chairman  now  saying  what 
you  might  think,  as  a  Representative 
of  the  people,  is  an  emergency  locally, 
is  significant  and  inconsequential  be- 
cause my  constituency  and  what  that 
j:onstituency  has  turned  out  to  be  for 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  the 
14,000  or  so  commercial  banks  but 
about  7  of  the  14.000. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  moment  he 
leaves  this  position  he  will  go  back  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
where  he  comes  from,  as  Mr.  Kissinger 
is  now  a  paid  consultant  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan. 

So  it  is  unbelievable  that  our  coun- 
try at  this  juncture,  and  with  what 
this  request  on  an  emergency  basis 
really  symbolizes,  and  that  is  almost— it 
is  not  only  ironic,  it  is  shattering, 
almost  a  replication  and  a  duplication. 
a  repetition  of  exactly  the  way  our 
coimtry  was  duped  and  cheated  after 
World  War  I.  except  that  in  this  case, 
though  it  was  the  bankers,  too,  that 
sold  us  out,  literally,  and  the  countries 
involved  were  Germany,  getting  from 
underneath  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  threatening  the  repudiation  of 
their  debts  and  reparations;  and  Eng- 
land and  France  were  teaming  up, 
sensing  that  they  could  contrive  a  ruse 
that  would  avoid  their  having  to  pay 
back  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  better  than  $10  bil- 
lion in  governmental  debts,  in  govern- 
mental loans  that  our  taxpayers  had 
made  at  the  time  and  before  we  en- 


tered into  the  war.  and  2  years  after 
the  war  had  terminated. 

These  funds,  incidentally,  were  used 
to  recoup  and  to  build  housing 
projects,  for  example,  not  only  in 
France  and  England  but  in  Germany, 
of  all  things,  and  these  nations  orches- 
trated and  sashayed  so  successfully,  so 
successfully  while  oiu-  bankers  in  the 
meanwhile  were  eagerly  going  out  and 
buying  the  bonds  of  the  Government 
of  Germany,  of  even  Japan,  for  in- 
stance. AU  of  our  credit  allocations 
that  these  bankers  had  from  the 
American  people  were  going  into  these 
speculative  bonds  and  purchases 
thereof.  Those  payments  being  in  de- 
fault a  few  years  later,  it  led  finally  to 
the  international  breakdown  such  as 
we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  wit- 
nessing for  similar  reasons. 

For  example,  why  do  we  need  on  an 
emergency  basis  the  $11  billion  bailout 
of  these  institutions?  The  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  says  "Do 
not  call  it  a  bailout;  it  is  not  a  bail- 
out," even  though  they  admit  that  if 
these  funds  are  not  forthcoming  to 
these  debtor  nations,  where  our  nine 
principal  biEuil^  have  such  an  overhang 
and  such  a  perilous  dependence  on  the 
bad  loans  they  have  given  out  of  their 
greed,  that  if  they  do  not  get  even  a 
rollover  on  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est some  of  these  principal  banlcs  are 
insolvent,  are  even  broke. 

In  fact,  if  one  of  them  were  a  small 
bank  in  my  home  State  it  would  have 
already  lieen  declared  broke. 
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But  they  are  the  ones  that  have 
been  the  power  behind  the  decision- 
making on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
They  are  the  ones  that  are  determin- 
ing such  things  as  interest  rates.  They 
are  the  ones  that  are  determining  even 
the  matters— and  this  is  what  I  think 
ought  to  concern  us— war  and  peace. 

How  did  it  come  about? 

In  effect,  George  Bush  was  quoted 
in  today's  newspaper— Vice  President 
George  Bush— and  in  yesterday's 
newspaper  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
was  quoted  simply,  that  they  could  not 
understand  how  priests  in  the  church 
could  consort  and  work  in  these  coun- 
tries like  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 
with  Marxist-Leninists. 

I  could  not  believe  it.  Where  was  my 
fellow  Texan  when  Mr.  David  Rocke- 
feller late  last  year  was  saying  that 
there  were  some  Communist  countries 
that  he  could  do  business  with;  not  all 
of  them  were  bad  and  that  he  had  just 
come  back  from  one.  Of  course,  what 
he  did  not  say  was  that  Chase  Man- 
hattan had  a  tremendous  stake  in 
those  entities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, the  bankers  such  as  Chase 
Manhattan,  such  as  David  Rockefeller 
and  the  oil  and  gas  people  of  our 
Nation  actually  have  given  what  would 
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be  tantamount  by  any  other  definition 
foreign  aid  to  Russia,  itself,  the  master 
Communist  country  of  all,  this  horri- 
ble demon.  But  let  me  read  some  sU- 
tistics:  The  top  nine  U.S.  banks,  ac- 
counting for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
overseas  activities  of  aU  of  our  U.S. 
banks,  derived  60  percent  of  their 
earnings  from  overseas  business  in 
1977.  The  Chase  Manhattan,  in  1976, 
earned  78  percent,  which  was  a  tre- 
mendous jump  from  1972's  34  percent. 
Now,  aU  of  this  was  done  in  the 
name  of  recycling  petrodollars.  But  in 
effect,  what  it  was,  was  very  similiar  to 
the  shell  game  that  the  greed  of  these 
interests  managed  to  perpetrate  on 
our  people,  like  the  same  greed  in  the 
twenties   perpetrated   on   our   people 

then.  . 

Then,  under  the  rubric,  remember, 
of  detente,  interdependence,  Richard 
Nixon  toasting,  cheek  by  jowl,  with 
the  Russian  leaders  and  announcing 
detente,  peace.  But  in  effect  fhat  we 
did  was  give  foreign  aid  to  Russia. 

The  West  entered  upon  a  massive 
foreign  aid  program  of  Government 
credits  and  guarantees  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  They  got  so  massive  that  they 
exceeded  the  U.S.  credits  to  Western 
Europe,  even  under  the  Marshall  plan 
and  even  after  allowing  for  inflation. 

So,  without  the  American  people  or 
this '  Congress,   apparently,   revealing 
any  awareness,  our  bankers  and  big 
moguls,  our  lords  of  creation,  them- 
selves created  and  carried  through  a 
gigantic  Marshall  plan  of  aid  for  Co- 
mecon.  or  the  Communist  economy, 
including  Russia.  But  now  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  there,  because  it  was  ap- 
parent by  1977,  at  that  time  for  the 
first  time  I  spoke  out  in  the  well  of 
this  House,  and  pointed  out,  and  said 
so  in  those  terms,  that  I  was  very,  very 
distressed,  because  for  the  first  time 
since  1932,  all  of  the  factors  were  back 
in  that  equation  called  world  depres- 
sion equation.  And  that  it  was  now 
possible  to  confront,  naturally  not  the 
same  but  naturally  a  similar  and  per- 
haps far  more  devastating  equivalent 
of  what  we  remember  as  the  Depres- 
sion, because  the  factors,  one  or  two  of 
those  variables  having  been  absent  for 
various  reasons  in  that  interregnimi 
between  1932  and  1977,  were  now  obvi- 
ously present.  ^    ^      , 
And  that  even  by  the  standards  of 
the  official  bankers  who  had  not  lost 
their  sense  of  reality  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States,  that  what  we  called 
the  22-to-l   factor  was  now  present. 
That  is,  all  the  aggregate  substance  of 
assets  were  a  ratio  of  l-to-22  of  the 
outstanding  liabilities. 

And  at  that  point  the  bankers  very 
formula,  22-to-l,  that  they  consider  ir- 
reversible then.  I  spoke  out  then.  I  was 
ignored  except  for  one  thing:  The  next 
day  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  the 
then-Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Arthur  Bums.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  I  would  have  breakfast  with 
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him  and  I  did.  the  next  day,  the  next 
morning  at  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
that  real  nice  little  office  the  Chair- 
man has  there.  And  he  said  the  reason 
he  was  calling  me  was  because  he  was 
aware  of  the  remarks  I  had  made  and 
that  he  wanted  me  tp  know  that  he 
too  was  troubled,  because  I  pointed 
out  that  in  just  leste  than  a  3-year 
period.  1974  through  1«77,  the  amount 
of  overhang  in  these  loans  to  these  so- 
caUed  developing  natioiis  had  grown 
from  an  insignificant  billion  figure, 
three  or  four,  to  over  $42  billion  alone, 
from  the  U.S.  principal  banks. 

He  said,  "I  share  your  concern  but  I 
wanted   you   to   know   that   there   is 
nothing  I  can  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
have  been  concerned  about  thigjffor 
some  time.  And  at  the  last  convention 
in  Hawaii  I  just  a  few  weeks  ago  tried 
to  address  myself  and  to  admonish  the 
bankers  but  they  got  so  angry  at  me 
they  almost  chased  me  out."  I  said. 
"Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  surprised.  I  am  a 
student  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
and  I  think  that  you  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility.  There  is  a  specific 
section.  In  fact,  you  have  implementa- 
tion through  statute  that  the  Con- 
gress   later    passed    which    places    a 
greater  responsibUity  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  the  banks  in  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness that  you  could  define  as  this, 
which     causes     your     apprehension. 
What  do  you  mean  there  Is  nothing 
you  can  do  other  than  moral  suasion 
and  pressing  the  flesh?"  He  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  not.  I  know  there 
is,  and  I  know  there  was.  But  I  say 
that  for  the  record  only  to  show  that 
what  I  am  saying  here  now  is  not  an 
afterthought,  is  not  because  I  did  not 
offer  solutions  then,  which  I  have. 

There  are  some  other  statistics: 
Price  increases  of  1973,  1974,  because 
of  this  same  petrodollar  crisis,  you  re- 
member the  boycott  of  our  oU  and  aU 
of  that,  was  disastrous  to  our  national 
economy. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  downward 
trend  now  is  very  salutory  from  the 
standpoint  because  at  the  bottom  of 
the  so-called  complex  stagflation  issue 
and  the  peculiar  kind  of  inflation  was 
that  unprecedented  political  increase 
quadrupling  the  price  of  oil  Into  our 
economy,  devastating  as  It  was.  But 
while  it  was  devastating  to  the  average 
American  and  his  economy,  the  banks 
made  a  bonanza. 

It  was  a  bonanza  for  the  banks. 
Why'  Their  international  earnings  be- 
tween 1970  and  1975  were  $177  million, 
more  or  less.  By  1975  they  had  gone  to 
$836  million.  And,  of  course,  in  1977, 
as  I  said,  their  outlay  and  their  com- 
mitments had  grown  exponentially  to 
the  point  where  In  the  case  of  finding 
that  they  could  not  keep  on  piling 
more  Investment  in  their  Communist 

Marshall    plan    because    they    found 


out— and  this  they  did  not  find  out 
untU  about  1977— that  the  debt  they 
were  creating  exceeded  the  aimual 
supply  of  foreign  currency  being  gen- 
erated by  the  Comicon  to  service  the 
debt.  This  is  why  we  have  had  these 
prices  in  Poland,  Romania,  the  other 
Eastern  bloc  nations,  and  now  of 
course,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  with 
our  banlcs  so  perilously  overcommltted 
that  unless  they  get  this  bailout  of  the 
IMP;  that  is.  taxpayers'  bailout.  And 
when  they  try  to  deny  it  by  saying. 
"No  it  is  not  a  bailout;  it  is  a  bailin. 
because  this  is  a  jobs  bill. "  This  is  why 
I  am  speaking  today.  The  House 
passed  the  so-called  jobs  bill. 

The  witnesses  we  had  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
some  distinguished  economists,  who 
have  served  In  past  administrations, 
said  it  Is  not  a  bailout,  it  is  a  bailin  be- 
cause this  will  create  jobs  for  Ameri- 

I  caimot  think  of  a  more  absurd  and 
outlandish  statement  to  make  to  us  on 
the  event  of  these  decisions  we  must 
make.  It  will  not  create  one  job.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  what  it  is  going  to  do  is 
the  very  opposite.  It  will  do  the  same 
thing  that  was  done,  and  incidentally, 
it  was  done  under  the  same  name- 
that  the  American  economy  and  its 
products  would  suffer  unless  we  desist- 
ed from  making  the  demand  of  pay- 
ment from  England  and  France  of  the 
war  debts,  and  Germany  its  repara- 
tions. 

While  that  money,  unbelievably,  was 
being   used   to   generate   other   than 
International  payments  and  account- 
ability, they  were  doing  what  In  the 
meanwhile  the  economy  In  the  United 
States  was  finding  it  Impossible  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  build  houses  for  Amer- 
icans and  of  course  jobs;  there  was  the 
Depression  wher^  jiotrhad  over  23  mil- 
lion unemployed  Americans,  with  the 
size  of  a  population  then  in  relation  to 
what  it  is  now  you  can  imagine  what 
that  was.  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber and  I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
some  of  these  details.  And  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  how  successfully 
the  ruse  was  perpetrated  and  so  decep- 
tively   and    almost    in    the    identical 
words,  with  the  identical  terms,  with 
the  identical  approaches  that  we  are 
confronting  today. 

My  question  to  my  colleagues  is:  As 
much  as  we  have  a  responsibility  of 
confronting  this  issue,  because  the 
IMF  is  there  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  there,  but  the  Idea  that  we 
would  give  this  additional  $11  billion 
with  no  questions  asked,  no  terms  im- 
posed, no  record  being  established  as 
to  what  really  must  be  done  to  reaUy 
correct  the  situation,  while  at  the 
same  time  bludgeoned  under  as 
budget-busters  because  we  are  saying 
let  us  Invest  In  America.  Let  us  Invest 
our  resources,  as  meager  as  they  may 
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VIETNAM  V  3TERANS  NATIONAL 
BCEDAL  i  CT  INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAK  ER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ord  tr  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  I  linois  (Mr.  AifNUiizio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


ANNl  fNZIO.     Mr.     Speaker. 


introducing    legislation 


went  to  Vietnam— those  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  went  to  fight  a  foreign  war 
because  their  Govenunent  asked  them 
to.  It  is  time  to  remember  their  suffer- 
ing and  their  bravery:  their  dedication 
and  their  patriotism.  It  is  time  for 
America  to  stop  trying  to  forget. 

By  enacting  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
National  Medal  Act.  the  Congress 
would  finally  give  our  Vietnam  war 
veterans  the  official  recognition  they 
deserve.  The  medal  would  become  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint's  medal 
series.  Americans  would  be  able  to  pur- 
chase these  medals  as  they  do  any  of 
the  others  sold  by  the  mint.  The  price 
of  the  medals  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  Government's  production 
costs. 

As  you  know,  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  Coinage  Subcom- 
mittee require  that  all  medal  biUs 
have  218  cosponsors  before  they  can 
be  considered.  I  am  therefore  calling 
on  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  long-overdue  salute  to 
the  courageous  and  honorable  Ameri- 
cans who  served  this  country  in  Viet- 
nam. I  think  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
express  our  thanks  and  gratitude  to 
these  fine  Americans.  And  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  National  Medal  Act  is 
certainly  a  suitable  way  to  do  it.» 


which  caUs  fcr  the  U.S.  Government 
to  pay  tributf  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war  by  strildng  a  national 
medal  in  their  honor. 

For  most  Ax  lericans  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam ended  more  than  7  years  ago 
when  the  last  [J.S.  troops  pulled  out  of 
Southeast  A^a.  Politicians  stopped 
it.  Musicians  stopped 
it.    Students    stopped 


talking  about 
singing  aboui 
marching    ab^ut    it.    Television    net- 


bringing  combat  scenes 


into  our  livini;  rooms  via  the  evening 
news.  Many  were  relieved  that  the 
long  and  unpopular  war  and  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  it  were  finally 
over.  And  eveprone  wanted  simply  to 
forget. 

But  when  Ainerica  decided  to  forget 
the  war  it  alsc  forgot  to  remember  the 
the  veterans,  [t  forgot  the  2.7  million 
men  and  worn  ;n  who  went  overseas  to 
serve  their  c  ountry.  It  forgot  that 
close  to  58,0(0  died  in  the  attempt, 
and  that  anol  her  300.000  suffered  in- 
juries. When  he  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  cane  home,  they  returned 
not  to  welco^ning  parades  but  to  si- 
lence. 

Though  America  forgot  to  remember 
them,  the  Vietnam  veterans  have  not 
forgotten  eacti  other.  They  still  re- 
meml>er  how  hey  helped  one  another 
on  the  battle  'ield.  They  still  remem- 
ber enemy  fii  i  and  injured  comrades. 
They  still  renember  fear  and  pain, 
and  individuil  acts  of  courage.  And 
they  still  ren  ember  those  who  could 
not  come  honi  e. 

I  believe  th  it  it  is  time  for  America 
to  remember  he  men  and  women  who 


THE  INDIAN  HOUSING  ACT  OP 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  ITdall)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Indian  Housing  Act  of  1983"  which 
establishes  a  comprehensive  Indian 
housing  program  within  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  This  bill  is  very  similar 
to  the  bill,  H.R.  5988.  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  and  which 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments. 

The  service  population  of  the 
Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  fast  ap- 
proaching 1.000,000  people.  BIA  has 
estimated  that,  as  of  1981,  this  popula- 
tion comprised  approximately  165,000 
families.  These  families  are  living  in 
approximately  136.400  housing  units, 
59.600  of  which  are  in  sul)standard 
condition.  Many  are  two-  or  three- 
room  houses  of  tar  paper  or  like  con- 
struction, housing  10  or  more  persons. 
In  some  cases,  they  are  no  more  than 
car  bodies.  Thirty-six  percent  of  all 
Indian  families  are  now  living  in  sub- 
standard housing.  Over  43  percent  of 
all  Indian  housing  is  in  a  substandard 
condition,  as  compared  with  only  12 
percent  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

This  deplorable,  unacceptable  state 
of  Indian  housing  derives  primarily 
from  three  causes.  First,  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  is  the  norm  on  most 
Indian  reservations.  The  overwhelm- 


ing majority  of  Indian  families  exist  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level  and  unem- 
ployment rates  of  50  percent  or  more 
are  not  uncommon.  Indian  people 
simply  cannot  afford  housing. 

Second,  Indian  reservations  are 
remote  and  geographically  isolated. 
The  general  lack  of  housing  opportu- 
nities in  rural  America  is  magnified  on 
Indian  reservations  and  in  Indian  com- 
mimities.  The  general  unavailability  of 
mortgage  credit  in  rural  areas  is  the 
inflexible  rule  on  Indian  reservations. 
In  addition,  the  support  facilities  of 
water,  sanitation,  and  roads  are  woe- 
fully inadequate. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trust  or  re- 
stricted status  of  Indian  lands,  both 
tribal  and  individual,  make  the  exten- 
sion of  private  credit,  even  with  Feder- 
al subsidies  or  guarantees,  unrealistic. 

In  1937,  Congress  enacted  national 
housing  legislation  which  set  as  a  goal 
the  attainment  of  a  safe,  decent,  and 
sanitary  house  for  all  Americans.  Com- 
prehensive Federal  housing  assistance 
programs  were  developed  to  achieve 
that  goal,  with  a  primary  emphasis  on 
the  housing  needs  of  urban  areas.  It 
was  not  until  the  mid-1960's  that 
Indian  tribes  were  deemed  eligible  to 
apply  for  this  assistance  and  it  was  not 
until  the  early  1970's  that  the  HUD 
Indian  housing  program  liegan  to  be 
available  to  meet  the  critical  housing 
needs  of  Indians. 

Since  then.  Indian  tribes  and  people 
have  received  most  of  their  housing 
assistance  from  HUD  public  assisted 
housing  programs.  In  some  cases,  the 
urban-oriented  housing  programs  of 
HUD  have  had  to  be  twisted  to  meet 
the  special  needs  and  conditions  on 
Indian  reservations,  not  always  with 
complete  success. 

Through  February  1981.  nearly 
39,000  imits  were  made  available  for 
occupancy  through  the  HUD  Indian 
housing  program.  This  primary  source 
of  housing  assistance  has  been  supple- 
mented by  funding  from  BIA's  hous- 
ing improvement  program  for  housing 
repair  and,  in  isolated  cases,  new  con- 
struction: by  minimal  financing 
through  BIA's  credit  program:  and  by 
a  few  houses  financed  through  con- 
ventional financing.  While  serious 
problems  have  been  identified  in  the 
implementation  and  administration  of 
the  HUD  program  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  in  Indian  communities,  it 
has  met  the  housing  needs  of  Indians 
with  some  degree  of  success. 

The  HUD  public  assisted  housing 
program,  including  the  Indian  pro- 
gram, has  been  targeted  by  the  admin- 
istration for  termination.  The  adminis- 
tration has  charged  that  this  program, 
and  in  particular  the  Indian  program, 
is  excessively  costly.  This  is  based 
upon  the  deep  principal  and  interest 
subsidy  feature  of  the  HUD  program. 
For  instance,  the  4,000  units  set  aside 
for  Indian  housing  in  the  fiscal  year 
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1982  HUD  budget  requires  the  United 
States  to  obligate  $703,000,000  over  a 
30-year  period.  This  cost  coupled  with 
charges  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
the  program  and  the  operating  subsi- 
dies, including  utilities  and  mainte- 
nance, has  led  the  administration  to 
target  the  program  for  elimination.  In 
line  with  this  decision,  the  administra- 
tion requested  no  money  for  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1983  and.  again  in 
its  fiscal  year  1984  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue  to  support 
the  continuation  of  the  HUD  public 
assisted  housing  program  as  it  has  op- 
erated in  the  past.  While,  as  I  have  al- 
ready noted,  it  has  problems  of  cost 
and  administration.  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  cam  amend  the  basic  law 
to  address  those  concerns.  Neverthe- 
less. Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee  which  has  primary 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  Indian 
people.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  prospect  of  reauthorization  of  that 
program  as  it  serves  Indian  tribes.  As 
noted,  the  administration  for  the  past 
2  fiscal  years  has  targeted  the  HUD 
public  assisted  housing  program  for 
dismantlement  and  has  done  so  again 
in  its  fiscal  year  1984  budget  request. 
They  have  vigorously  pursued  this  aim 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

As  the  Members  are  aware.  Congress 
failed  to  pass  legislation  reauthorizing 
the  HUD  program  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, although  funds  were  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  HUD  budget  to 
support  2.000  units  of  Indian  housing 
without  this  authorization.  In  the  last 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agreed  to 
withhold  a  request  for  floor  action  on 
my  Indian  housing  bill  until  the  HUD 
reauthorization  bill  had  a  fair  chance 
to  pass.  As  noted,  it  did  not. 

The  administration  has  proposed  an 
alternative  Indian  housing  program  in 
lieu  of  the  existing  HUD  Indian  pro- 
gram. This  program  would  be  funded 
at  $76,000,000.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriate  in  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Indian  community 
block  grant  program  by  $44,000,000  for 
a  total  of  $75,000,000  and  to  amend 
the  law  to  make  housing  construction 
an  eligible  activity  under  the  CBG 
program.  This  totals  $151,000,000. 
However,  all  the  Indian  reaction  to 
this  proposal  that  I  have  heard  is  neg- 
ative on  the  groimds  that  the  pro- 
posed program  is  unworluible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  continue  to 
hope  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  ex- 
isting HUD  program,  I  am  not  san- 
guine at>out  the  prospects  of  that  oc- 
curing.  Therefore,  I  feel  obliged,  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
to  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  insure 
that  the  Indian  people  have  a  viable 
alternative  to  meet  their  critical  hous- 
ing needs.  I  am.  therefore,  reintroduc- 
ing the  Indian  Housing  Act  legislation 


and  will  move  expeditiously  to  report 
it  to  the  House  for  action.* 


BIPARTISAN  NATIONAL  COMMIS- 
SIONON  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
PETITIVENESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPaixte) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  create 
a  Bipartisan  National  Commission  on 
Industrial  Competitiveness  based  on 
the  model  of  the  recent  Social  Securi- 
ty Commission. 

The  preeminence  of  the  United 
States  in  international  industrial  com- 
petition and  the  insulation  of  U.S.  do- 
mestic markets  from  competition 
ended  during  the  past  decade,  but  this 
Nation  has  been  slow  to  adapt  to  the 
reality  and  ramifications  of  a  highly 
competitive  global  marketplace.  Help- 
ing to  support  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry  is  a  proper  and  nec- 
essary role  of  Government,  working  in 
concert  with  the  private  sector. 
Indeed,  if  we  fail  to  do  this  now.  indus- 
trial competitors  will  continue  to  cut 
into  our  economic  strength  with  disas- 
trous long-term  structural  conse- 
quences to  our  economy,  our  workers, 
and  our  entire  social  fabric. 

At  present,  industrial  policy  in  the 
United  States  is  composed  of  a  myriad 
of  (jrovemment  programs,  subsidies 
and  regulatory  oversight  functions 
which  are  neither  coordinated,  cohe- 
sive, or  consistent.  I  believe  that  it  is 
imperative  that  Government,  business, 
labor,  and  academia  act  together  now 
to  develop  and  coordinate  long-range 
strategies  for  helping  to  assure  the 
international  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
industries. 

Creation  of  a  National  Commission 
on  National  Competitiveness  is  a  first 
step  in  this  process.  The  type  of  Com- 
mission which  I  envision  and  support 
would  not  only  study  various  aspects 
of  the  industrial  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  industry  but  would  also  make  spe- 
cific recommendations  regarding  long- 
term  strategies  to  promote  our  inter- 
national competitiveness,  and  develop 
specific  proposals  for  mechanisms  to 
implement  those  strategies.  While  this 
Commission  is  meeting,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, which  I  chair,  would  also  be  hold- 
ing comprehensive  hearings  into  the 
issue  of  industrial  policy  with  a  view 
toward  making  legislative  proposals 
diulng  the  coimse  of  this  Congress.  We 
would  want,  therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  its  recommendations  no 
later  than  1  year  from  the  date  of  its 
creation. 

At  this  time,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  administration  Is  seriously 
considering  creation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness. If  such  is  the  case.  I  would 


hope  that  such  a  Commission  would 
be  bipartisan  in  nature  and  be  action- 
oriented.  The  country  does  not  need 
yet  another  study  to  confirm  what  it 
already  knows,  or  even  worse,  an 
excuse  to  defer  what  must  be  done.  If 
we  allow  the  competitive  position  of 
American  industry  to  erode  further, 
we  risk  irreparable  damage  to  many  of 
our  country's  basic  industries. 

It  is  with  this  sense  of  importance 
and  urgency  that  I  introduce  the  legis- 
lation.* 


INTRODUCTION       OF       ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S IMF  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today— along  with  the  Banldng 
Committee's  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Wylib— introducing,  by 
request,  the  administration's  legisla- 
tion providing  for  increased  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.* 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  ATTEMPT- 
ING TO  AVOID  CONGRESSION- 
AL REVIEW  OF  MILITARY  AID 
TO  EL  SALVADOR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barhes)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  12  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 506  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
an  authority  that  the  President  is  mis- 
using to  finance  the  war  in  El  Salva- 
dor without  congressional  approval. 
There  are  very  strong  indications  that 
the  President  intends  to  invoke  this 
authority  again  to  provide  an  addition- 
al $60  million  in  military  assistance  to 
El  Salvador  without  our  review. 

Under  the  current  law.  section  506  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  in  event  of  an  un- 
foreseen emergency  which  requires 
immediate  military  assistance  to  a  for- 
eign country,  to  direct  the  drawdown 
of  defense  articles,  defense  services 
and  military  education  and  training 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $75  million  each 
year.  No  congressional  review  is  re- 
quired. 

The  President  has  already  invoked 
this  authority  three  times  in  order  to 
provide  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
Since  the  resumption  of  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  in  1980.  more 
than  65  percent  has  l>een  provided 
through  this  authority.  It  is  clear  that 
section  506  is  being  used  not  for  emer- 
gencies, but  to  provide  unauthorized 
supplemental  military  aid. 
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cause America  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
reliable supplier. 

Similar  reasons  were  given  for 
taking  Iraq  off  the  list  of  countries 
that  support  terrorism,  and  for  relax- 
ing the  South  African  arms  embargo. 
By  improving  ties  with  these  two  gov- 
ernments, it  was  believed,  the  United 
States  could  work  more  effectively 
with  them  to  further  peace  in  their  re- 
gions and  to  curtail  violence  against  ci- 
vilians. _^ 

Today,  a  year  after  U.S.  export  re- 
strictions were  relaxed,  it  is  clear  that 
this  poUcy  has  not  had  the  intended 
effects.  Terrorist  factions  based  in 
Iraq  have  continued  their  attacks  on 
imiocent  civilians— Israelis,  European 
Jews,  and  moderate  Arabs.  South  Afri- 
ca's military  has  mounted  major  inva- 
sions of  neighboring  countries,  and 
Pretoria's  controls  over  black  South 
Africans  have  grown  more  harsh. 

Over  the  years,  substsmtial  evidence 
has  been  accumulated  that  Iraq  pro- 
vides funding  as  well  as  a  haven  for 
Palestinian    terrorist    factions.    Since 
the  United  States  took  Iraq  off  the  list 
of    nations    supporting    international 
terrorism,  Abu  Nidal  has  returned  to 
Iraq  and  established  his  headquarters 
there.  Abu  Nidal  is  the  leader  of  an 
active    terrorist    Palestinian    faction. 
Black  June.  In  the  past  year,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  Nidal's  followers 
have  been  convicted  of  the  attack  on  a 
Vienna  synagogue  and  the  murder  of  a 
Vienna    city    counselor,    have    been 
charged  with  the  shootings  of  Israel's 
Ambassador  to  London  in  June  and  a 
Kuwaiti  diplomat  in  Madrid,  and  have 
provided  gims  for  the  assault  on  the 
Ankara  airport.  A  team  of  investiga- 
tors from  five  European  countries  be- 
lieves that  the  Abu  Nidal  group  also  is 
responsible  for  recent  attacks  on  a  res- 
taurant in  Paris  and  a  synagogue  in 
Rome,  and  against  Jews  in  Antwerp 
and  Bnissels.  A  Nidal  foUower  arrested 
by    Swiss    police    for    possession    of 
bombs  claimed  to  be  part  of  a  Eur- 
opewide  terror  campaign. 

Iraq  Is  the  only  Arab  nation  which 
will  provide  a  haven  for  Abu  Nidal  and 
his  followers.  It  also  serves  as  head- 
quarters for  the  terrorist  organization 
known  as  May  15.  May  15  has  planted 
bombs  on  Pan  American  aircraft,  one 
of  which  exploded  last  August,  killing 
a  Japsuiese  youth. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  not 
only  would  put  Iraq  back  on  the  list  of 
countries  that  support  international 
terrorism:  it  also  would  establish  clear, 
concrete  standards  for  a  country  being 
removed  from  the  list  in  the  future. 
Before  rescinding  a  certification  that  a 
country  supports  terrorism,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  that  the  country  in 
question  has  not  provided  support  for 
terrorism,  or  for  groups  engaged  in 
terrorism,  for  the  previous  12  months. 
Some  may  argue  that  despite  the 
tragic  terrorist  attacks  by  Iraq-based 


factions  in  the  past  years,  the  United 
States  stiU  should  refrain  from  placing 
Iraq  back  on  the  list  of  nations  that 
support  terrorism.  To  so  criticize  Iraq, 
some  would  argue,  would  jeopardize 
chances  of  gaining  Iraqi  support  for 
the  Middle  East  peace  process. 

Yet  there  is  a  fundamental  contra- 
diction in  a  policy  that  relaxes  U.S.  op- 
position to  international  terrorism  in 
order  to  further  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Following  the  PLO's  mUltary 
defeat  in  Lebanon,  some  Palestinian 
extremists  advocate  intensified  terror- 
ism, as  opposed  to  acquiescence  in  ef- 
forts toward  peace.  It  is  now  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  the  United 
States  take  the  firmest  possible  stand 
against  such  terrorism. 

This  legislation  would  not  prohibit 
sales  to  Iraq,  Syria,  or  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  of  air- 
craft of  any  other  items  that  might 
enhance  their  ability  to  support  inter- 
national terrorism.  The  bill  would 
simply  require  prior  notification  to 
Congress  of  such  sales,  allowing  public 
debate  and  scrutiny  of  their  possible 
impact  on  the  struggle  against  terror- 
ism. 

Under  its  relaxed  restrictions  on 
sales  to  the  South  African  police  and 
military,  the  administration  has  li- 
censed sales  in  the  following  areas: 

Six  aircraft  for  the  South  African 
Air  Force,  which  would  be  used  as  air 
ambulances  in  South  Africa's  military 
campaigns  in  Namibia  and  against 
neighboring  countries,  and  also  would 
be  useful  for  border  patrols. 

Two  powerful  computers,  useful  in 
nuclear  weapons  developments,  which 
have  l)een  sold  to  the  government-con- 
trolled Council  for  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research,  and  other  equip- 
ment which  may  be  used  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons. 

Police  shock  batons,  which  are 
useful  in  torture  as  well  as  against  pro- 
testors. 

In  addition,  a  wide  variety  of  items, 
ranging  from  computers  to  chemicals, 
may  now  be  sold  to  the  South  African 
military  and  police  under  general  li- 
cense, with  no  U.S.  Government 
review  required. 

This  easing  of  the  arms  embargo 
against  South  Africa  has  come  at  the 
worst  possible  time.  In  the  past  year, 
the  South  African  military  has  esca- 
lated its  attacks  on  Angola  and  has 
raided  Lesotho's  capital,  killing  42  ci- 
vilians in  their  homes.  After  6  years  of 
negotiations  to  resolve  the  Namiblan 
problem,  led  by  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries.  South  Africa 
persists  in  its  iUegal  military  occupa- 
tion of  that  territory. 

South  Africa  also  has  stepped  up  its 
covert  activities  against  neighboring 
countries.  South  African-supported  in- 
surgents have  blown  up  Zimbabwe's  oil 
pipeline  to  the  sea  at  Beira  and  dis- 
rupted other  economic  activity  in  Mo- 
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zambique.  White  soliders  from  a  train- 
ing camp  in  South  Africa  were  killed 
during  a  foray  into  Zimbabwe. 

The  United  States  should  make  clear 
its  opposition  both  to  South  Africa's 
escalating  external  military  aggres- 
sion, and  to  its  mounting  internal 
police  repression. 

Relaxation  of  U.S.  export  controls 
against  South  African  police  were  an- 
noimced  just  days  after  labor  leader 
Neil  Aggett  died  in  detention.  This  was 
the  first  death  of  a  South  African  po- 
litical prisoner  since  the  International 
outcry  at  Steve  Biko's  murder  in  1977, 
and  the  subsequent  tightening  of  the 
arms  embargo  which  the  United 
States  first  imposed  in  1963.  Since  the 
United  States  relaxed  controls  on  sales 
to  South  African  military  and  police, 
another  political  prisoner  has  died  in 
South  Africa,  and  many  more  have 
been  detained  without  charge  and  tor- 
tured. 

The  South  African  Government  is 
imposing  harsher  controls  on  average 
black  citizens  at  the  same  time  that  re- 
pression is  increasing  against  their  po- 
litical leaders.  New  measures  have 
been  introduced  which  tighten  con- 
trols that  prevent  millions  of  blacks 
from  seeking  work  outside  of  barren, 
overcrowded  reserves,  and  prevent  mil- 
lions more  from  living  together  as 
families.  Such  controls  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  use  of  computers 
supplied  by  the  outside  world.  This  bill 
would  restore  the  requirement  that 
validated  licenses  be  Issued  for  all 
computers  sold  to  the  South  African 
Government,  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  whether  the 
American  technology  would  be  used  to 
enforce  apartheid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  follow  the  same 
basic  principle  in  its  relations  with 
Iraq  and  other  nations  that  support 
international  terrorism,  and  in  its  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa.  America 
should  not  reward  mounting  violence 
and  repression  by  easing  restrictions 
on  military  and  police  sales  to  those 
responsible.  If  nations  like  Iraq  and 
South  Africa  do  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  justices,  then  the 
United  States  should  improve  rela- 
tions with  them.  Even  then,  however, 
the  hand  of  friendship  should  be  ex- 
tended first  in  areas  of  nonmilitary 
and  nonpolice  trade  and  exchange. 

H.R.  1877 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Administration 

Act  of  1979  to  reimpose  certain  foreign 

policy  export  controls  which  ceased  to  be 

effective  on  March  1,  1982,  September  15, 

1982.  and  January  20.  1983 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2405)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)    EXTEHSIOR    or    CKHTAIK    COHTROLS.— 

Those  export  controls  imposed  under  this 


section  which  were  in  effect  on  February  28, 
1982,  and  ceased  to  be  effective  on  March  1. 
1982.  September  15.  1982.  and  January  20. 
1983  (except  those  controls  with  respect  to 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games),  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment Of  this  subsection,  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  one  year  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment. At  the  end  of  that  one-year  period, 
any  of  those  controls  made  effective  by  this 
subsection  may  be  extended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  subsections  (b)  and 
(e)  of  this  section. ". 

(b)  Subsection  (i)  of  such  section  6  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  such  determi- 
nation which  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
a  country  may  not  be  rescinded  unless  the 
President  first  submiU  to  the  Congress  a 
report  justifying  the  rescission  and  certify- 
ing that  the  country  concerned  has  not  pro- 
vided support  for  international  terrorism, 
including  support  for  groups  engaged  in 
such  terrorism,  for  the  preceding  12-month 
period.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  export 
control  made  effective  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a).* 


WILL  EL  SALVADOR  BE  OUR 
VIETNAM? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakah)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes., 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when,  as  a  nation,  events 
present  us  with  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercising extraordinary  leadership  and 
moral  courage. 

We  are  faced  in  the  next  few  weeks 
with  just  such  an  opportunity  in  El 
Salvador.  Over  $400  million  in  Ameri- 
can military  and  economic  assistance 
has  been  ineffectual  in  bringing  the 
civil  violence  there  to  an  end.  More 
than  three  times  as  much  money  has 
left  El  Salvador  in  capital  flight  than 
we  have  poured  into  that  torn  and 
bleeding  land.  Secretary  Enders  testi- 
fied this  week  that  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  assistance  being 
received  by  the  insurgent  forces  from 
outside  El  Salvador  does  not  begin  to 
compare  with  the  amount  We  have 
sent  to  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor. Yet,  by  all  accounts,  the  govern- 
ment forces  are  in  danger  of  losing  the 
war— in  such  danger  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  again  asked  to  invest 
another  $60  million  in  emergency  aid. 
It  seems  as  though  nothing  will  insure 
failure  more  than  more  assistance 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  this  week  a  sign  of  hope  dawns 
in  Central  America.  Pope  John  Paul 
II,  a  staunch  adversary  of  repressive 
Marxism  and  a  champion  of  the  poor, 
visits  the  suffering  peoples  of  mid- 
America.  His  presence,  as  well  as  his 
words,  will  call  for  dialog  and  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  strife  in  El  Salvador. 
It  will  be  an  imambiguOus  message,  a 
mandate  for  reconciliation  that  the 
people  will  embrace.  It  is  a  moment 
when  nations  and  armies  can  revise 


policy,  can  change  their  minds,  with- 
out losing  face.  Will  we  continue  to  be 
the  only  major  nation  in  our  hemi- 
sphere that  has  not  recognized  that 
guerrillas  do  not  lose  their  home- 
grown, democratic  revolutions?  They 
will  go  on  for  generations  unless  they 
are  somehow  incorporated  into  a  new 
El  Salvador. 

We  hear  much  from  this  administra- 
tion and  from  the  State  E>epartment 
about  Soviet  adventurism  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. But  we  have  a  brand  of  our 
own  right  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  At 
least  65  to  70  percent  of  the  military 
aid  we  have  sent  thus  far  to  El  Salva- 
dor has  been  sent  without  congression- 
al approval— namely,  under  the  506A 
emergency  drawdown  pro\'ision.  Let 
us,  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people— who  are  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  increasing  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador— let  us  put  a  stop  to 
this  covert  action  designed  to  evade 
Congress.  In  addition,  I  am  appalled  at 
the  administration's  desire  for  addi- 
tional military  aid. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
part  of  the  solution  in  Central  Amer- 
ica instead  of  the  problem.  We  have  an 
opportimlty  to  be  a  partner  in  influ- 
encing the  reconciliation  of  factions, 
in  building  a  coalition  of  interests  that 
will  be  our  best  defense  against  the 
appeal  of  a  Cuban  solution.  Let  us 
open  a  window  to  peace  and  close  the 
door  on  American  adventurism.  Will 
El  Salvador  be  our  Vietnam?* 


LEGISLATION  AMENDMENT  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  DEAL- 
ING WITH  UNRELATED  BUSI- 
NESS TAXABLE  INCOBCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jshkihs)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1983,  my  colleague.  Bill 
Frenzel,  and  I  introduced  H.R.  821 
which  seeks  to  remove  a  barrier  to  in- 
vestment by  pension  plans  and  college 
endowments,  while  providing  a  new 
source  of  capital  for  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production.  We  Introduced  similar 
legislation  in  the  97th  Congress  and 
an  identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  December  by  Senators 
Armstrong,  DuREifBERCER,  and  Long. 

This  legislation  amends  section  512 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dealing 
with  imrelated  business  taxable 
Income  (UBTI).  Current  law  provides 
for  the  taxation  of  all  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations on  income  unrelated  to 
the  purposes  that  entitle  them  to  ex- 
emption. This  is  designed  to  eliminate 
competition  to  taxable  businesses. 
Generally,  interest  and  dividends 
earned  on  stocks  and  bonds  and  royal- 
ties are  excluded  in  arriving  at  taxable 
income  from  an  unrelated  trade  or 
business. 
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Section  512  of  the  Inter- 

of  1954  (relating  to  the 

taxable     income     of 

The    Bill    would 

„.__  pension  funds  and  certain 
or  lanizations  to  invest  in  work- 
oil  and  gas  properties  with- 
unrelated   business   taxable 
interests  are  held  by  such 
orgaiization  as  a  passive  Investor 
^tner)  in  a  qualifying  limit- 
The  amendment  applies  to 
that    are    qualified    trusts 
401  and  exempt  organi- 
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138. 
that  partnership  income  is  re- 
qualified   trust   or   qualified 
as  a  passive  investor, 
that  the  income  must  be  al- 
trust  or  organization  in  its 
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.  lor  tax  purposes, 
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as   amended).    A    common 
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in  the  control  of  the  K^ess  of  the  pwrt- 

nerahip. 

Inonne  from  a  working  interest  held  by  a 
partnership  may  carry  with  it  certain  deduc- 
tions—such as  the  partnership's  administra- 
tive costs  and  the  deduction  for  intangible 
drilling  coeU  and  the  investment  tax 
credit— that  are  allocated  to  all  partners,  in- 
cluding limited  partners,  under  the  partner- 
ship agreement.  The  amendment  provides 
that  all  such  deductions  and  credits,  and 
any  item  thereof,  will  be  excluded  or  disal- 
lowed in  the  case  of  any  qualified  trust  or 
qualified  exempt  organization  to  which  such 
item  is  allocated.  Therefore,  no  such  item 
would  be  available  as  a  deduction  or  credit 
with  respect  to  other  taxable  income  of  any 
such  trust  or  organization. 

The     bill     precludes     potential     abuse 
through  use  of  certain  special  partnership 
allocations.  Allocations  of  larger  amounts  of 
deductions,  losses  or  credits,  relative  to  allo- 
cations of  income  or  gain,  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  made  to  taxable  partners  in- 
stead of  exempt  limited  partners.  The  Bill 
provides  three  conditions  that  must  be  met 
by  the  limited  partnership  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  income,  gain,  losses,  deduc- 
tions  and   credits   among   partners.    First, 
under  the  partnership  agreement,  the  part- 
nership cannot  allocate  a  lesser  share  of  any 
item  of  deduction,  loss  or  credit  to  the  limit- 
ed partners  than  their  share  of  each  item  of 
income  or  gain.  This  requirement  is  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  partnership  agreement 
from  allocating  larger  deductions,  losses,  or 
credits  In  relation  to  income  or  gain  from 
the  limited  partners  as  a  whole  (who  may 
consist  in  part  or  entirely  of  qualified  truste 
or  qualified  exempt  organizations)  to  a  gen- 
eral parter  or  partners;  however,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  prevent  special  allocations  under 
Section   704(b)  that  may   have  substantial 
economic  effect  from  being  allocated  from 
the  general  partner  or  partners  to  the  limit- 
ed partners  as  a  whole  or  to  prevent  the  al- 
location of  revenues  to  a  general  partner  for 
services  rendered  to  the  partnership.  Also, 
the  Bill  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  shift 
of  sharing  arrangements  between  the  gener- 
al partner  and  the  limited  partners,  as  is 
customary    in    the    oil    and    gas    industry, 
within  a  Uxable  year,  so  long  as  before  and 
after  such  shift  the  conditions  of  the  Bill 
are  met. 

Second,  the  Bill  requires  that,  as  between 
limited  partners,  there  can  exist  no  differ- 
ent allocation  of  any  item  of  deduction,  loss 
or  credit.  This  is  to  assure  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  allocate  deductions  that  are 
available  to  the  limited  partners  as  a  whole 
to  taxable  instead  of  exempt  limited  part- 
ners. However,  this  limitation  does  not 
apply  to  disproportionate  deductions  be- 
tween partners  arising  as  a  consequence  of 
the  partners  having  different  bases  in  their 
partnership  interests  or  in  their  partnership 
properties,  as.  for  example,  resulting  from  a 
Section  754  election. 

Third,  cash  distributions  must  be  made  in 
no  different  manner  from  the  allocation  of 
income  or  gain. 

The  Bill  further  provides  that  dispropor- 
tionately lesser  allocations  of  deductions, 
losses  or  credits  to  exempt  limited  partners 
cannot,  subject  to  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  be  effectuated  in- 
directly, by  use  of  multi-tier  partnerships  or 
other  entities  such  as  trusts  or  Subchapter 
S  corporations.  This  limitation  is  intended 
to  apply  only  to  situations  in  which  a  part- 
nership or  other  entity  is  used  as  a  purpose- 
ful device  primarily  to  achieve  a  material 
misallocation  of  tax  benefits  from  exempt 


to  taxable  investors.  It  is  not,  for  example. 
Intended  to  prevent  a  limited  partnership 
that  otherwise  meeU  the  conditions  of  the 
Bill  from  entering,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
Into  a  general  partnership.  Joint  venture, 
operating  agreement  or  "farm  out"  arrange- 
ment for  the  acquisition,  exploration  or  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  properties  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  other  partner,  ven- 
turer or  operator  bears  the  economic  burden 
of  paying  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  such  ac- 
quisition, exploration  or  development  and  is 
allocated  or  assigned  the  deductions  or  cred- 
its associated  with  the  costs  borne  by  it. 

The  Bill  further  provides  that  pension 
funds  and  qualified  exempt  organizations 
will  not  receive  exempt  Income  from  work- 
ing interests  held  by  a  limited  partnership  if 
eiuier  organization  is  related  to  any  general 
partner.  The  purpose  of  the  related  party 
provision  is  to  assure  that  a  pension  trust  or 
qualified  exempt  organization  (or  a  group  of 
such  trusts  or  organizations)  cannot  control, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  activities  of  a  lim- 
ited partnership  by  means  of  a  related 
entity  without  becoming  subject  to  tax  on 
Income  from  such  activities.  Under  the  Bill, 
income  from  a  limited  partnership  interest 
would  not  be  excluded  from  unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  Income  If  the  combined  hold- 
ings of  aU  such  trusts  and  organizations  in  a 
general  partner  were  to  represent  35  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  Interest  In  the  gen- 
eral partner.  For  purposes  of  making  this 
determination,  the  holding  of  certain  relat- 
ed persons  are  aggregated  with  the  holdings 
of  the  exempt  pension  trusts  and  qualified 
exempt  organizations. 

Many  limited  partnership  drilling  pro- 
grams often,  for  administrative  reasons, 
employ  more  than  one  tier  of  partnerships 
to  effect  investment  In  operating  properties. 
For  example,  the  Investors  may  Invest  In  an 
upper  tier  partemship  (which  may  be  either 
a  general  or  a  limited  partnership)  which  in 
turn  invests  all  Its  assets  as  a  limited  part- 
ner In  a  lower-tier  partnership.  It  is  Intend- 
ed that  the  amendment  will  apply  to  inves- 
tors in  such  "two  tier"  partnerships.  If  the 
Income  Is  distributed  to  them  either  as  a 
limited  partner  or  as  a  partner  in  a  partner- 
ship that  is  itself  a  limited  partner  (subject 
to  the  limitations  of  the  Bill  on  the  dispro- 
portionate allocation  of  losses,  deductions 
and  credits). 

The  Bill  also  contains  a  conforming 
amendment  to  Section  514(c)  (relating  to 
unrelated  debt-financed  income)  which  pro- 
vides that  acquisition  Indebtedness  in  the 
case  of  a  qualified  trust  or  a  qualified 
exempt  organization  includes  neither  in- 
debtedness incurred  by  the  limited  partner- 
ship to  acquire  or  improve  oil  and  gas  prop- 
erties or  that  incurred  by  such  trust  or  orga- 
nization in  acquiring  ite  limited  partnership 
Interest.  This  amendment  provides  that  the 
objectives  of  the  Bill  in  exempting  Income 
from  working  Interests,  will  not  fall  to  be 
achieved  because  the  partnership  has  in- 
curred debt  for  purposes  of  acquiring  or  de- 
veloping Its  properties,  as  is  customary  in 
the  oil  and  gas  industry,  or  in  exempting 
gain  in  the  sale  of  a  partnership  interest  be- 
cause the  trust  or  organization  has  incurred 
debt  which  might  be  deemed  attributable  to 
the  acquisition  of  such  interest. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  Bill  will  result 
in  any  material  revenue  loss,  since,  to  the 
extent  qualified  trusts  or  qualified  exempt 
organizations  choose  to  invest  In  oil  and  gas 
drilling  programs  as  a  consequence  of  it, 
they  will  forego  other  investments  produc- 
ing dividend,  interest  and  other  passive 
Income  that  would  also  be  exempt  In  their 


hands.  In  addition,  deductions,  losses  and 
credits  allocated  to  an  exempt  limited  part- 
ner will  not  be  available  to  reduce  the  tax- 
able Income  of  that  partner  or  any  other 
partner.  The  BlU  will  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  partnership  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1982.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PRAWKLni)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LowERT  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  PiKLDs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoARnn)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  PUQUA,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leland.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  tc^y. 

Bir.  Ahnhnzio,  for  5  minutes,  tcraay. 

Mr.  Ddall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germaim.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

ISi.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

VLr.  Berman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakah,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Jenkins,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Swut  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BoHiOR  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Ottincee  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CoRRADA  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MOAKLET. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Novi^AK  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Simon  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Hoyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gore  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  Yorlc 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Market. 

Mr.  PoRD  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Boucher. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  at  the  conclusion  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  1718,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Franklin)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McKernan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

lii.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Corcoran  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  SuNDQUisT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  ElDWARDS  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Berextter. 

Mr.  Paul. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuARiNi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  week  containing  March  8,  1983, 
shall  be  designated  as  "Women's  History 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  Monday.  March 
7, 1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

469.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  certification  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  that  Israel  Is 
allowed  to  participate  as  a  member  nation  in 
the  activities  of  that  Agency,  pursuant  to 
section  159  of  Public  Law  97-377:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

470.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  defense  man- 
power requirements  report  for  fiscal  year 


1984,  pursuant  to  10  U.8.C.  IS8(cK3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

471.  A  letter  from  the  General  Ck>unsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  retirement 
and  disability  fund,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

472.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  grounds  maintenance  func- 
tion at  the  Navy  PubUc  Works  Center,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  pursuant  to  section  502(b) 
of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  C^ommittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

473.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Council's  special 
report  on  the  proposed  increase  In  the  re- 
soivces  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

474.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president. 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  C^.. 
transmitting  a  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  company  for  calendar 
year  1982,  and  a  comparative  general  bal- 
ance sheet  for  1982.  pursuant  to  chapter 
1628,  acts  of  Congress  1904,  and  paragraph 
14  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  respectively; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  C^olum- 
bla. 

475.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  proposal  to  make  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  act  of  September 
30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress)  and 
the  act  of  September  23,  1950  (Public  Law 
815,  81st  Congress),  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

476.  A  letter  from  the  Director  ACTION, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  programs 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

477.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corporation,  transmitting  the  18th 
annueJ  report  of  the  Corporation,  pursuant 
to  section  404(b)  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

478.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. National  Mediation  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

479.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

480.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1982  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

481.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  dedicate  certain  fees  to  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  National  Park  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa;  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. House  Resolution  77.  Resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  the  surety  bond  guaran- 
tees revolving  fund  deferral  (Rept.  No.  98- 
22).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YATES;  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Resolution  80.  Resolution  to 
disapprove  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
deferral  (Rept.  No.  98-23).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WRITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Resolution  90.  Resolution  dis- 
approving the  deferral  of  certain  budget  au- 
thority (D83-36)  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  (Rept.  No.  98-24). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  claise  2  of  nile  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  pr  nting  and  reference  to  the 
proper  caler  dar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operati  >ns.  Report  on  oversight  plans 
of  the  commii  tees  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ( Rept.  No.  98-17).  Referred  to 
the  Commits  e  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  qnion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa;  Committee  on  Ap 
propriations.  House  Resolution  73.  Resolu 
tion  to  disapi  rove  the  business  loan  and  in 
vestment  furd  deferral  (Rept.  No.  98-18) 
Referred  to  ;he  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMTTl  Ptof  Iowa;  Committee  on  Ap 
propriations.  House  Resolution  74.  Resolu 
tion  to  dlsai  iprove  the  economic  develop- 
ment assisU  ice  programs  deferral  (Rept. 
No.  98-19).  1  deferred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  H  )use  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  SMIT^  of  Iowa;  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.] House  Resolution  75.  Resolu- 
tion to  disadprove  the  Operations  and  Ad- 
mlnistrationTlntematlonal  Trade  Adminis- 
tration defeital  (Rept.  No.  98-20).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa;  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriationsJ  House  Resolution  76.  Resolu- 
tion to  disjpprove  the  pollution  control 
equipment  ontract  guarantees  revolving 
fund  deferral  (Rept.  No.  98-21).  Referred  to 
the  Commiti  ee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  ynion 


PUBLIC  BIIJUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ALBOSTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hyde); 
H.R.  1869.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  additional 
penalties  for  certain  criminal  conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNIZIO: 
H.R.  1870.  A  bill  to  require  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  a  national 
medal  in  honor  of  the  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 
H.R.  1871.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  disability  ratings;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

H.R.  1872.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  for  purposes  of 
veteran's  benefits  total  deafness  shall  be 
rated  as  a  100-percent  disability;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.R.  1873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  U.S.  support 
for  military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

By    Mr.    BARNES   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stttsds,  Mr.  Gejbenson,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Millkh  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fmgham,  Mr.  Torriceixi, 
Mr.     Harkin,    Mr.    Oberstah,    Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  AuCoiw,  and  Mr.  Solarz): 
H.R.  1874.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  506  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  which 
provides  the  President  with  a  special  draw- 
down authority  for  providing  military  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT; 
H.R.  1875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  for  the  1983  through  1985 
fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii); 
H.R.  1876.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
energy  tax  credit  for  property  used  in  pro- 
ducing methane-containing  gas  for  fuel  or 


electricity  produced  by  anaerobic  digestion 
from  nonfossil  waste  materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   BERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WoLPE,    Mr.    Oejdewsow.    and    Mr. 
Levike  of  California); 
H.R.  1877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  reimpose  cerUin 
foreign  policy  export  controls  which  ceased 
to  be  effective  on  March  1.  1982,  September 
15,  1982,  and  January  20,  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jones     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 
SifYDER,  and  Mr.  Forsythe); 
H.R.  1878.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  interna- 
tional    ocean     commerce     transporUtion 
system  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1879.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  that 
each  congressional  budget  resolution  fix  the 
level  of  tax  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
Involved  as  well  as  the  recommended  aggre- 
gate level  of  Federal  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself,  Ms. 
MiKin.SKi,     Mr.    Whittaker,     Mrs. 
CoixiHS,  Mr.  Bedeu.,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   CoRRADA,   Mr.   Edgar,   Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Hnrro,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Morphy,    Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Patter- 
son,  Mr.   ScHUMEH,   Mr.   Smith   of 
Florida,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wise, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat); 
H.R.  1880.  A  bin  to  require  persons  who 
manufacture  cigarettes  or  Uttle  cigars  for 
sale  or  distribution  In  commerce  to  meet 
performance  standards   prescribed   by   the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  1881.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Colonists;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  FERRARO: 
H.R.  1882.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority for  appointment  and  compensation 
of  experts  and  consultants,  to  provide  statu- 
tory guidelines  concerning  the  award  of  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  consulting 
services,  management  and  professional  serv- 
ices, and  special  studies  and  analyses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  D'Amohrs,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Foguetta,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Markxy,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Marri- 
ott, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  ScHEUEH,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 


tana. Mr.  Wyben.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr. 

TanB,  Mr.  Tatron.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and 

Mr.  Won  Pat); 

H.R.  1883.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  pf   1954   to  provide  a  tax 

credit  to  homebftUders  for  the  construction 

of   residences   Ihowporating   certain   solar 

energy    utUizatlon   characteristics;    to   the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lojan); 
H.R.  1884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  and 
extend  the  energy  Investment  tax  credit  for 
solar,  wind,  geothermal.  and  ocean  thermal 
propertr.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Iti.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Clay. 
and  Mr.  Volkmer): 
H.R.  1885.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  allow  Indi- 
vidual property  owners  to  receive  flood  in- 
surance on   a  discretionary   basis;   to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT; 
H.R.  1886.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  esUbllsh  a  program  under 
which  persons  susUlnlng  losses  of  grain  as  a 
result  of  warehouse  Insolvencies  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  surplus  commodities  owned 
by  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  as 
compensation  for  such  losses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
ScHULZE,  Mr.  MooRE,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Duncan,  and.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane): 
H.R.  1887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  research  and 
experimental  expenses  attrlbuUble  to  ac- 
tivities conducted  In  the  United  SUtes  as  al- 
locable to  sources  within  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  1888.  A  bni  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  crude  feath- 
ers and  down;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan; 
H.R.  1889.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  actions  for 
declaratory  and  equitable  relief  for  protec- 
tion of  the  air,  water,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources of  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  1890.  A  bin  to  extend  through  June 
30,  1987,  the  suspension  of  Import  duties  on 
synthetic  rutUe;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  HUNTER; 
H.R.    1891.    A    bill    to    expand    Japan's 
market  for  a  U.S.  agricultural  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1892.  A  bill  to  Impose  parity  fees  on 
automobiles  Imported  Into  the  United 
SUtes  from  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  1893.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Compaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  advertising  and  relat- 
ed expenses  in  campaigns  for  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  to  prohibit  contribu- 
tions by  multicandidate  political  committees 
to  candidates  who  accept  such  financing;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


HJl.  1894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  receiving  certain 
assistance  under  such  act  that  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  In  effect  a  binding  law 
enforcement  officers'  bUl  of  rights:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Forsythe): 

HJl.  1895.  A  bUl  to  exempt  certain  fishing 

vessels   from   the   Federal   Unemployment 

Tax  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Way  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE; 
H.R.  1896.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  create  a  Biparti- 
san   National    Commission    on    Industrial 
Competitiveness;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  1897.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  repealing  cerUin 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  ResponsiblUty  Act  of  1982  relating  to 
the  reporting  by  employers  of  tips  In  the 
cases  of  certain  food  and  beverage  esUbllsh- 
ments:    to   the   Committee    on   Way   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  1898.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment   to    imported    water    chestnuts    and 
bamboo  shoote:  to  the  Committee  on  Way 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa; 
H.R.  1899.  A  bin  to  provide  that,  unless 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  actively  par- 
ticipates in  negotiations  with  all  major  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  which  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate unconditionally  In  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  cease  fire  and  an 
equiUble  poUtical  solution  to  hostUltles, 
U.S.  mUltary  support  for  El  Salvador  shall 
be  terminated,  with  military  assistance 
funds  to  be  transferred  for  use  for  develop- 
ment and  humanitarian  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr.  Conable); 
H.R.  1900.  A  bill  to  assure  the  solvency  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds,  to  reform  the 
medicare  reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (by  request); 
H.R.  1901.  A  bill  entitled;  "the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1983": 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Datjb,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Boehlert,      Mr.      BiLiRAKis,      Mr. 
EcKART,   Mr.   Wilson,   Mrs.   Snowe, 
Mr.    Gingrich,    Mr.    Badham,    Mr. 
Daniel  B.   Crane.   Mr.    Hansen   of 
UUh.    Mr.    NiELSON    of    Utah.    Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  McEwen,  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino): 
H.R.  1902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  incentives 
for  investments  In  small  business  through 
small  business  participating  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  1903.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  imporU- 
tion  into  the  United  States  of  cerUin  kanga- 
roos and  products  made  therefrom;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 

ics. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 


MnxKR  of  California.  Mr.  Goodlxnc. 
Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Ounokrsok.  Mr. 
Gatdos,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana); 
H.R.  1904.  A  blU  to  extend  and  improve 
the  provisions  of  the  ChUd  Abuse  Preven- 
tion   and   Treatment    Act    and    the   ChUd 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1978:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  1905.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  de- 
ductions  for  the  payment  of  certain  ex- 
penses by  ministers  who  receive  housing  al- 
lowances: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    lilr.    RUDD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  McNultt, 
and  Mr.  Stump); 
H.R.  1906.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  national  cemetery  in  Maricopa 
County,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wylie)  (by  request): 
H.R.  1907.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  consent 
to  and  authorize  appropriations  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  U.S.  quoU  in  the  International 
MoneUry  Fund  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  increased  UJS.  participation  In  the 
General  Arrangements  To  Borrow:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE 
H.R.  1908.  A  bHl  relating  to  the  marking 
of  containers  of  imported  mushrooms;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1909.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
foods  conUlning  Imported  mushrooms  to 
bear  labeling  sUtlng  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  mushrooms;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Martin    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Jenkins): 
H.R.  1910.  A  bUl  to  correct  any  misinter- 
preUtion  in  the  classification  of  textile  fab- 
rics, articles,  and  materials,  coated,  fiUed,  or 
laminated  with  rubber  or  plastics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Bdr.  SIMON; 
H.R.  1911.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  or  his  designee  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  operating  a  computerized  for- 
eign language  business  and  job  referral  serv- 
ice and  to  submit  a  report  to  ihe  President 
and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  such  a 
study;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1912.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
esUbllshment  and  use  of  a  consumer  price 
Index  for  older  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1913.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  three  extra 
points  be  awarded  on  the  civil  service  exami- 
nation to  individuals  demonstrating  foreign 
language  proficiency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1914.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  service-connect- 
ed compensation  to  be  paid  to  veterans— and 
their  families— who  were  exposed  to  nuclear 
radiation  or  to  toxic  chemicals  and  who  are 
suffering  from  radiological  or  chemical  dis- 
abilities, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska; 
H.R.  1915.  A  bin  to  exclude  agricultural 
commodities  obtained  or  financed  by  the 
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from  certain   requirements 
commodities  be  trans- 

,   owned  U.S.-flag  com- 
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Committee    on    Merchant 


Anderson  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mr.  QniiXBH,  Mr.  Jettords, 

I,  Mr.  Marlkkei,  Mr. 

Mr.   McEWKN,   Mr.   StJNiA, 
Mr.  CoYHR,  Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.    Smith    of    New 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 

rersey.     Mr.     Lamtos,     Mr. 

Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 

Mrs.  Schrokder.  Mr.  Roe. 

rioRTOH.     Mr.     MOAKLBY.     Mr. 

Iitr.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Schheidrr, 
Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Port 

Mr.    Martim    of   New 

ir.  Hartnett,  Mr.  YouMC  of 
Mr.  HoTTO.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Mr.  Wydkm.  Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 

^wsY    of     Mississippi.     Mr. 

of  Florida.  Mr.  Psrkins.  Mr. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

„•.  CoNTB.  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Or- 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 

.  Mr.  Taoke,  Mr.  Trax- 

Pauhthoy.  Mr.  Ratchford. 

^ALGREN.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 

Mr.    AoDABBO,    Mr.    Matsui, 

„  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fields. 

I,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Panetta. 

•.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Cor- 

Porter.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 

I,  Mr.  Skexn,  Mr.  Stokes. 

of  Ohio.  Mr.  Coelho. 

D^rrEHintsT.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 

_j.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Minish. 

^AHAix,    Mr.    Porsythe.    Mrs. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 

Mr.   SoLARZ.   Mr.   Boner   of 

Bir.  Bedell,  Mr.  Roberts. 

of  California.  Mr.  MrrcH- 

Moorhxao.  Mr.  Gingrich. 

I^Iarriott.    Mr.    Oilman.    Mr. 

.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Huck- 

1 4r.    Clinger.    Mr.    Smith    of 

Mrs.  RouKKMA,  Mr.  Williams 

ntana.    Mrs.    Collins,    Mr. 

Mr.  Foolietta,  Mr.  Derrick. 

^EAVKR,   Mr.   Whittaker.   Mr. 

I,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Crock- 

'.  Markey.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 

:Kimnky.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  McCol- 

1  4r.  Sharp,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Ms. 

liCr.  Weber.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 

_.   Bdr.   Mica.   Mr.   Washing- 

ilr.   Lkach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
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such  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJl.  1919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  relating  to  employees 
of   the   House  of  Representatives;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1920.  A  bill  to  impose  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  violent  felonies  committed 
against  individuals  of  age  65  or  over,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1921.  A  bill  to  provide  that  increases 
in  the  rate  of  compensation  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  start 
of  the  Congress  following  the  Congress  in 
which  such  increases  are  approved:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  1922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impoimd- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974  respecting  the  re- 
scissions of  budget  authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.R.  1923.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earn- 
ings test  for  individuals  age  65  and  over,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1924.  A  bill  to  provide  mandatory 
social  security  coverage  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  certain  congressional  employ- 
ees: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  1925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  mar- 
ried individuals  who  file  separate  returns  to 
be  taxed  as  unmarried  individuals:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  that  individuals  who  are  40  years  of 
age  or  older  shall  be  protected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  HoLT): 
H.R.  1927.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Ko- 
govsek.  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 
Mr.    McNuLTY.    Mr.    Markey,    Mr. 
Mollohan.      Mr.      Oberstar.      Mr. 
Swirr.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
WiLUAMS  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat): 
HJl.  1928.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Indian 
housing  program  for  construction  and  fi- 
nancing of   housing   for  Indians   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himselLiMr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr. 
LoETPLKR.  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Ortiz. 
and  Mr.  Sxeen): 
H.R.  1929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  restore  the  authority  to  make 
loans  for  economic  dislocation  and  to  clarify 
that  such  dislocations  Include  foreign  cur- 
rency devaluations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    WEISS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Towns, 
and  Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.R.  1930.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


By  Mr.  WOLP: 
H.R.  1931.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  between  Spout 
Run  Parkway  and  the  approaches  to  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge,  additional  lanes 
on  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way, Va.,  for  the  purposes  of  alleviating 
traffic  congestion  and  improving  safety:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Jones     of     North     Carolina.     Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
BoNKER.  Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.     Breaux.     Mr.     Brooks.     Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  D' Amours, 
Mr.     Davis.     Mr.     Donnelly.     Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Poglietta, 
Mr.    Franklin,    Mr.    Oilman,    Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  McKernan.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.     Pritchard.     Mr.    Sunia.    Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 
HJ.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  7-day   period  commencing   October  2, 
1983  as  National  Port  Week;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
February    27,    1986,    as    "Hugo   LaPayette 
Black   Day":   to   the   Conunlttee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GARCIA; 
HJ.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
May   1983  as  "National  Amateur  Baseball 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  8, 1983.  as  "Munici- 
pal Clerk's  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.J.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  year  of  International  scientific  inquiry 
which  is  being  conducted  into  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  nuclear  war  and 
urging  wide  dissemination  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  during  this  International  year 
of  research;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SOLARZ): 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  21.  1983.  as 
"National  Sakharov  Day":  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOWER Y  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii): 

H.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1983  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  3 

By  Mr.  RITTER: 

HJ.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  21,  1983,  as  "Afghanistan  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1983  as  "Fraternal  Insurance  Coipsel- 
or  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  ^Office 
and  Civil  Service.  / 


By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJ.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  oppose 
efforts  by  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  to  at- 
tempt to  regulate  news  content  and  to  for- 
mulate rules  and  regulations  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  world  press:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Pascell.  B4r.  Ham- 
ilton. Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
BoNKER.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 

LANTOS,  Mr.  KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  TORRI- 

CELLi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Roth.  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  SiuANDER,  and  Mr. 
*,^  ZscHAU): 

W  H.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  tb  proclaim 
the  week  of  April  10  to  16.  1983.  as  "A  Week 
of  Remembrance  for  the  40th  Anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  in  the  public  schools;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  lAbor 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  regional  conservation  treaty  to 
protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinnipeds:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  recognize  the  traditional 
commitment  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
right  of  all  people  to  Independence  and  au- 
tonomy as  It  applies  to  the  situation  In  Af- 
ghanistan: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  certain  international  agreements  on 
human  rights:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  SUtes  making  full  use 
of  ite  potential  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
and  Radio  Liberty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  121.  Resolution  esUblishlng  a 
Commission  to  recomn^end  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  former  U.S.  RepresenUtlve 
Allard  K.  Lowensteln:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  122.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  In  the  1st  session  of  the  98th 
Congress;  to  the  ComSilttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oilman): 
H.  Res.  123.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 


expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
23.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South 
Dakota,  relative  to  veterans  that  may  have 
been  exposed  to  atomic  radiation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CORRADA: 

H.R.  1932.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MirelUe 
Lafflte:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 

H.R.  1933.  A  bill  relating  to  the  duty-free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  equipment  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  Ellis  Fischel  SUte 
Cancer  Hospital.  Columbia.  Mo.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 

HJl.  1934.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Slu  Kee 
Tong  and  Yuan  Kiang  Chou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  82:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Biurakis,  Mr. 
ARoaat.  Mr.  Chappie,  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Loepfler,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 
H.R.  705:  Mr.  Mazzou. 
H.R.  777:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Leland.    Mr.    Matsui.    Mr.    McNulty.    Mr. 
Fauntroy,    Mrs.    Boxer,    Mr.   Frank,    Mr. 
Rahall,  and  Mr.  Bohior  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  785:  Mr.  Skeen  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 
H.R.  786:  Mr.  Oxley. 
H.R.  800:  Mr.  Stratton. 
H.R.  918:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Marriott. 
H.R.   1067:  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Daniel,    Mr.    Weber,   Mr.   Smith   of   New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner,    Mr.    Daub.    Mr.    Bosco.    Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  McEJwen,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  and  Mr.  (^linger. 

H.R.  1097:  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
HiGHTOWER,  Mr.  Owens.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
and  Mr.  Washington. 
H.R.  1131:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Bateman. 
H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Cunger,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 


HJl.  1222:  Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Kosthayer.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Morphy,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Mavroulb, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  lAc'EwtM. 
and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina.     

H.R.  1287:  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Porsythe. 
Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  1340:  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  ScHEtiER.  Mr.  Lun- 
DINE,  Bdr.  BiAGci.  Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr. 
Owens. 

H.R.  1544:  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Daniel. 
Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1555:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  1599;  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

HJl.  1694:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Markey.  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H-J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr.  Boer- 

LERT. 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Shelby. 

HJ.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Bouqdard,  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Broyhill.  B4r. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Evans  of  nUnols,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Erdreich.  and  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.J.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana. 
H.  Con.  Res.  11:  Mr.  McCuroy. 
H.  Con.  Res.  12:  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.   ScHROEDER,   Mr.   Oberstar.   and   Mr. 

Wkavich 

H.  Con.  Res.  20:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Clay. 
and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Kogov- 
sek, Mr.  Yatron.  Ms.  Oakar.  B«r.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Savage.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
LujAN.  Mr.  Roe,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  LaFalce.  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Albosta,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H  Res.  34:  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Loepfler.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.   Mr.   Dannemeyer.   Mr.   Carney.   Mr. 
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_.  I^Tiin  of  California.  Mrs. 
HocxABT.  Mrs.  Hau.  of  Indi- 


Oejdsnsom.  Mr.  Hortok.  Mr.  Dowwrr  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Ssibkrling,  Mr.  de  Logo.  Mr. 
SHAiraoN.  Mr.  Ldmdiki.  Mr.  Markiy.  Mr. 
McKimirr,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.  Res.  97:  Mr.  Cuhgbr,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
rahall.  Mr.  SxmDQHisT,  and  Mr.  Youmg  of 
Missouri. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

37.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
St.  Charles  Parish.  Hahnvllle.  La.,  reUtlve 
to  general  revenue  sharing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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speech  by  hon.  carlos 
ro»«ero-barcelO.  gover- 
nor OP  PUERTO  RICO.  ON 
PUERTO  RICO'S  ROLE  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN  BASIN 

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OP  PUERTO  RICO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  issues  left  over  from  the  97th  Con- 
gress is  President  Reagan's  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  (CBI). 

The  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  E>ecem- 
ber  17.  1982.  but  was  not  considered  by 
the  Senate.  President  Reagan  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  passage  of  the 
CBI  remains  of  top  priority  and  I  look 
forward  to  its  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

President  Reagan  proposed  the  initi- 
ative in  early  1982  and  it  represents 
our  Nation's  first  major  effort  in  over 
20  years  to  help  spur  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  coimtries  in  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  region. 

As  one  of  the  two  U.S.  domestic 
areas  in  the  region.  Puerto  Rico  is  very 
interested  in  this  proposal.  Both  Grov- 
emor  Romero-Barcel6  and  I  have  par- 
ticipated at  many  levels  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive. 

On  September  28.  1982.  Governor 
Romero-Barcel6  delivered  an  address 
on  "Puerto  Rico's  Role  in  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin"  before  the  Yale  Political 
Union  at  Yale  University.  Because  of ; 
the  timeliness  and  importance  of  his 
topic  as  we  begin  the  98th  Congress.  I 
include  his  speech  in  the  Record  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it.  The 
speech  follows: 
Puerto  Rico's  Role  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 

(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Carlos 
Romero-Barcel6.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico) 
Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle  East:  these  are 
the  regions  which  have  traditionally  attract- 
ed most  of  the  attention  of  American  schol- 
ars and  government  officials  concerned  with 
foreign  affairs.  Africa  has  now  been  added 
to  the  list  during  the  past  couple  of  decades. 
Of  course,  it  was  from  these  areas  that 
most  immigrant  Americans  originally  came, 
so  in  that  sense  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
these  parts  of  the  world  have  continued  to 
generate  substantial  interest. 

Then  too,  down  through  the  years,  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  has  provided  '*><* 
United  States  with  many  of  its  most  impor- 
tant trading  partners,  as  well  as  its  most  for- 
midable military  adversaries. 

Given  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is 
perhaps  entirely  understandable  that 
people  in  the  United  States  have  rarely  dis- 
played very  much  interest  in  the  other  na- 
tions of  our  own  hemisphere.  And  perhaps 


this  also  explains  why  the  United  States,  as 
the  overwhelmingly  dominant  economic  and 
military  power  in  this  half  of  the  world,  has 
so  often  seemed  to  view  its  immediate  neigh- 
bors with  patronizing  condescension,  and  to 
treat  them  all  too  frequently  as  junior  part- 
ners on  the  international  scene. 

This  pervasive  attitude  brings  to  mind  a 
remarli  made  several  years  ago  by  a  promi- 
nent journalist,  when  he  was  asked  why  it 
was  that  the  American  media  reported  so 
few  stories  from  south  of  the  border.  His 
answer  was  this:  "Americans  will  do  almost 
anything  for  Latin  America  except  read 
about  it." 

Latin  America,  he  continued,  is  one  of 
those  topics  which  qews  people  describe  as  a 
"MEGO."  That  is  an  acronym  for  "My  Eyes 
Glaze  Over."  What  he  was  trying  to  say,  in 
other  w^rds,  was  that  Latin  American  news 
tended  "lo  put  North  American  readers  to 
sleep. 

Times  do  change,  however.  And  one  cur- 
rent change  involves  public  awareness  of 
the  significance  of  events  occurring  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Canada  is  now  in  the  news  much  more  fre- 
quently than  it  used  to  be,  and  of  course  the 
conflict  in  the  Falkland  Islands  was  in  the 
headlines  for  weeks,  earlier  this  year. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  though,  the  principal 
foreign  story  from  the  Americas  has  with- 
out question  become  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  evolution  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin. 

Why?  Because  the  Caribbean  Basin  is  fi- 
nally being  recognized  as  one  of  the  several 
world  arenas  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  are  intensely  engaged  in 
head-to-head  competition.  Moreover,  this 
particular  point  of  confrontation  happens 
to  be  located  on  the  very  doorstep  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

The  largest  Caribbean  island  is  Cuba.  And 
it  is  no  secret  that  Cubas  communist  regime 
has  been  extremely  aggressive  in  seeking  to 
undermine  pro-American  governments 
throughout  the  region;  most  notably  in  Cen- 
tral America,  where  the  Soviet  Union's  long- 
term  goal  is  to  acquire  a  reliable  base  of  op- 
erations from  which  to  pursue  influence— 
and  possibly  outright  control— over  the 
huge  petroleum  reserves  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  the  vital  sea  lanes  which  pass  through 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  fourth  largest  Caribbean  island  is 
Puerto  Rico,  the  home  of  3.2  million  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

As  a  Caribbean  people  ourselves,  we  m 
Puerto  Rico  have  for  many  years  been  con- 
scious of  regional  realities  that,  until  recent- 
ly, had  escaped  the  attention  of  most  main- 
land Americans.  In  response  to  these  reali- 
ties, we  have  been  working  energetically,  for 
some  time  now,  to  assist  our  neighbors  in 
achieving  the  twin  goals  of  democratic  sta- 
bility and  economic  progress. 

We  have  undertaken  this  task  because  we 
believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  But,  as  I  shaU  explain 
in  a  moment,  we  have  also  undertaken  it  be- 
cause a  freer,  more  prosperous  Caribbean 
Basin  will  directly  benefit  both  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  not  my  main  topic  this  evening,  a 
few  words  are  in  order  at  this  point  about 


how  Puerto  Rico's  political  status  affects 
our  role  in  the  Caribbean. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  wide- 
spread perception  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  that  the  United  States  views  the  area 
with  patronizing  condescension.  In  other 
words,  that  North  Americans  feel  superior, 
and  that  they  usually  behave  with  arro- 
gance and  insensitivity  toward  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 

Puerto  Rico's  current  political  status  rein- 
forces these  perceptions. 

Racially,  culturally,  linguistically,  and 
geographically.  Puerto  Rico  is  a  Latin  socie- 
ty. But  it  is  a  Latin  society  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  natural-bom  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  peoples  and  governments  of  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  of  Central  and  South  America, 
are  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  resi- 
dents of  Puerto  Rico  are,  by  law,  second 
class  U.S.  citizens.  They  know  that  Puerto 
Rlcans  on  the  island  lack  political  righte  at 
the  federal  level:  that  we  cannot  vote  for 
President,  and  that  we  have  no  voting  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  even  though  the 
President  can  send  our  sons  to  fight  in  time 
of  war,  and  even  though  Congress  enacts 
the  laws  which  govern  many  aspects  of  our 
dally  lives. 

E>espite  the  Individual  liberties  which 
Puerto  Rlcans  enjoy  as  American  citizens, 
the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico  nonethe- 
less retains  definite  vestiges  of  colonialism, 
due  to  our  lack  of  participation  in  the  deci- 
sion-making processes  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Puerto  Rico's  political  inferiority  is 
recognized  by  our  neighbors,  and  is  fre- 
quently cited  in  international  forums  as  a 
clear  manifestation  of  a  so-called  "Yankee 
imperialist"  mentality  toward  Latin  Ameri- 
can peoples. 

Entirely  apart  from  its  many  other  vir- 
tues, therefore,  the  admission  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  America's  51st  state  will  remove  one 
of  the  major  barriers  to  better  relations  be- 
tween our  nation  and  its  southern  neigh- 
bors. 

When  Puerto  Rico  becomes  a  state.  Latin 
Americans  will  be  obliged  to  re-examine 
their  attitudes  toward  the  UJS.,  because 
they  will  have  seen  the  United  States  accept 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  equals,  with 
full  respect  for  our  Spanish  language  and 
our  Hispanic  Afro-Caribbean  culture. 

This  will  constitute  tangible  action  by  the 
United  States;  it  will  speak  far  louder  and 
far  more  convincingly  than  all  the  rhetoric 
of  diplomats  or  politicians.  Moreover,  by  re- 
moving the  label  of  "colonial  lackeys"  from 
the  international  image  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people,  statehood  wiU  simultaneously  In- 
crease Puerto  Rico's  ability  to  win  new 
friends,  and  new  dignity,  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  United  States,  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  mention  that 
Moscow  and  Havana  fully  appreciate  how 
valuable  Puerto  Rico  can  be  as  a  U.S.  state. 
This  explains  why,  year  after  year,  they 
have  consistently  advocated  Puerto  Rico  in- 
dependence, both  by  applauding  terrorist 
acts  perpetrated  by  fanatics,  and  by  cam- 
paigning openly  for  independence  in  a 
whole  host  of  international  organizations, 
even  though  they  realize  that  independence 
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is  the  preferei  oe  of  only  one  out  of  every 
twenty  voters  t  Ithln  Puerto  Rico  iUelf . 

Now  let  me  get  back  to  the  role  which 
Puerto  Rico  ha  i  been,  snd  will  be.  playing  In 
theCvibbeu  taatn. 

Prior  to  Wor  d  War  Two.  Puerto  Rico  was 
a^i^ikny  worse  off.  economically,  than  even 
the  poorest  of  i  >ur  Islazx)  neighbors. 

TJir*  most  ol  them,  we  depended  almost 
entirely  on  a  oi  »e-crop  agric«iltural  economy. 
In  our  case,  thj  i  meant  stigar  cane. 

During  the  rears  immediately  following 
Puerto  Rico's  annezaUon  by  the  United 
States  in  1898.  federal  health-care  programs 
drastically  re<)ijced  infant  mortality,  with 
the  result  thai  by  1940  our  population  had 
increased  trei  lendously.  With  so  many 
mouths  to  f«ed.  and  so  few  resources, 
Puerto  Rico- -which  had  never  been 
wealthy— sunk  to  an  unprecedented  level  of 
poverty. 

FtoUowing  W»rld  War  Two.  however,  the 
Government  og  Puerto  Rico,  with  federal 
backing,  launched  a  drive  for  industrializa- 
tion, which  pDved  to  be  successful  beyond 
anyone's  most  iptimistic  expecutions.  Man- 
ufacturing rep  aced  agriculture  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  iconomy.  and  gradually  the 
Island  moved  into  the  mainstream  of 
modem  society . 

When  you  U  ke  into  account  our  popula- 
tion density— f  fteen  times  the  U.S.  national 
average— plus  ( lur  total  lack  of  income  from 
mineral  resour  «s,  you  can  begin  to  appreci- 
ate that  our  economic  development  has 
been  an  achleirement  of  incredible  magni- 
tude. And  it  h  ks  all  come  about  within  the 
space  of  Just  a  Few  decades. 

What  this  I  leans,  in  regional  terms,  is 
that  Puerto  Rl  co  has  set  an  example  for  its 
neighbors.  P«ced  initially  with  circum- 
stances even  more  challenging  than  theirs. 
we  have  acquir  ed  a  vast  amount  of  economic 
development  experience.  Others  can  leam 
from  our  mar  y  remarluble  successes;  and 
there  are  valiu  ble  lessons  to  be  learned,  too. 
from  the  misti  kes  we  made  along  the  way. 

I  am  please<i  to  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stat< ,  and  other  federal  depart- 
ments and  age  icies,  have  recognized  Puerto 
Rico's  potentii  1.  Thus,  as  we  have  begun  to 
launch  progra  ns  of  cooperation  with  other 
Caribbean  peo  )le8.  we  have  consistently  had 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  Wash- 
ington. But  th  « initiative  has  been  ours,  and 
the  men  and  w  omen  engaged  In  carrying  out 
these  programs  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  govemmc  nt  and  private  sector  officials 
from  Puerto  R|co. 

Following  I%-e8ident  Reagan's  inaugura- 
tion in  Januai  y  1981,  the  first  foreign  head 
of  govemmen.  to  visit  him  at  the  White 
House  was  Pri  ne  Minister  Edward  Seaga  of 
Jamaica.  Jusi  three  months  earlier.  Mr. 
Seaga  had  scoi  ed  a  smashing  electoral  victo- 
ry over  a  socalist  regime  which  for  eight 
years  had  systematically  ruined  the  Jamai- 
can economy,  while  openly  flirting  with  the 
Castro  govern  aent  in  Cuba. 

In  October  981,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  election.  Prime  Minister  Seaga  con- 
ferred with  m  B  in  San  Juan,  during  a  visit 
which  he  him  lelf  described  at  a  press  con- 
ference as  "hli  toric. " 

On  that  occ  Lsion.  the  Prime  Minister  and 
I  laid  the  griundwork  for  a  wide-ranging 
program  of  m  itual  cooperation.  Since  then, 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Jamaicans  have  been 
working  togetl  ler  on  a  regular  basis. 

Experts  fro^  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  assj  sted  the  Jamaican  Ministry  of 
Education  in  stablishlng  a  new  curriculum 
for  its  agrlcul  .ural  college,  and  will  provide 
temporary  pei  soruiel  for  its  faculty.  A  slmi- 
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lar  program  has  been  put  in  place  to  up- 
grade the  research  and  teaching  capability 
of  Jamaica's  Institute  of  Science  and  Devel- 
opment. 

Six  agencies  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  govern- 
ment, working  through  our  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  have  collaborated 
with  their  Jamaican  counterparts,  to  draw 
up  a  joint  agreement  which  will  be  signed 
formally  next  month.  With  the  backing  of 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, this  agreement  will  provide  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  technical  assistance  to  Jamai- 
ca in  such  fields  as  construction,  agricul- 
ture, industrial  promotion,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Joint  ventures  in  manufactur- 
ing. 

These  Joint  manufacturing  projects  illus- 
trate perfectly  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
Puerto  Rico  can  benefit  directly  from  Carib- 
bean cooperation. 

When  Puerto  Rico  first  began  to  industri- 
alize, we  sought  to  attract  low-wage,  low- 
skill  industries.  But  later  on.  as  our  educa- 
tional facilities  Improved,  and  as  the  Island 
acquired  an  outstanding  reputation  for  Its 
reliable,  easUy  trained,  and  highly  produc- 
tive work  force,  we  were  able  to  move  ahead 
from  there,  and  begin  to  promote  Invest- 
ment by  firms  manufacturing  much  more 
sophisticated  producte.  So  It  Is  that  today, 
our  hundreds  of  corporate  citizens  Include 
many  of  the  world's  biggest  names  in  phar- 
maceuticals, precision  Instruments,  medical 
equipment,  and  electronics.  These  enter- 
prises pay  better  wages  because  they  require 
more  highly  skilled  workers. 

By  contrast,  most  of  our  neighbor  Islands 
remain  at  about  the  stage  where  we  were 
thirty  years  ago.  And  this  has  created  an  op- 
portunity: the  opportunity  to  develop  what 
is  known  as  the  'twin  plant  concept." 

In  essence,  the  twin  plant  concept  works 
as  follows:  a  corporation  manufacturing 
complicated  products  can  carry  out  simple, 
preliminary  assembly  operations  In  a  coun- 
try where  wages  and  skill  levels  are  low,  and 
then  ship  the  semi-finished  goods  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  complete  the  more  sophisticated 
final  steps  In  the  process. 

Puerto  Rico  is  already  participating  In 
twin-plant  projects  with  Intel  Corporation 
In  Barbados,  and  with  GTE/Sylvanla  In 
Trinidad/Tobago.  And  we  expect  soon  to  in- 
augurate such  projects  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Jamaica— and  on  a  bigger 
scale,  since  they  are  much  larger  countries. 

Through  these  Joint  ventures,  both 
Puerto  Rico  and  our  developing  neighbors 
can  benefit  from  Investments  which  might 
otherwise  not  have  been  made  In  the  Carib- 
bean at  all. 

At  an  executive  seminar  In  Puerto  Rico 
earlier  this  month,  the  U.S.  AssUtant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  Raymond  Waldmann,  praised 
the  twin-plant  concept.  Referring  to  our 
island  neighbors.  Secretary  Waldmann  said, 
and  I  quote,  'This  Is  ideal,  because  their 
lower  wage  costs  will  be  complementary  to 
your  mature  Infrastructure,  management, 
and  marketing  expertise."  Mr.  Waldmann 
also  noted  that  Puerto  Rico's  economy  has 
in  the  past  been,  in  his  words,  "almost  ex- 
clusively tied  to  the  U.S.  mainland,  while  ig- 
noring the  rest  of  the  Caribbean."  He  ap- 
plauded our  determination  to  concentrate 
more  on  the  growing  market  of  40-mllllon 
people  In  the  Caribbean. 

That  constitutes  one  more  reason  why 
Puerto  Rico's  effort  to  aid  our  neighbors  Is 
a  mutually  beneficial  proposition.  As  the 
economies  of  the  Caribbean  grow  stronger, 
and  as  their  democratic  political  Institutions 
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become  more  firmly  established.  Puerto 
Rico  stands  to  gain  a  whole  array  of  new 
and  expanding  markets  for  the  products 
and  services  we  produce. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  observation 
about  our  political  status  situation. 

Almost  invariably,  one  manifestation  of  a 
colonial  mentality  is  an  Inferiority  complex 
with  respect  to  the  outside  world.  And  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  politicians  who  oppose  de-col- 
onlzatlon  have  clearly  reflected  this  charac- 
ter trait.  In  connection  with  our  drive  to  In- 
crease Puerto  Rico's  contacts  with  our  Car- 
ibbean neighbors. 

These  perennial  adversaries  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  political  equality  have  expressed 
great  concern  that  helping  our  neighbors 
win  have  the  effect  of  making  these  other 
Caribbean  localities  more  attractive  to  In- 
vestors, and  that  this  In  turn  will  damage 
our  own  economy  by  making  Puerto  Rico 
relatively  less  attractive  to  new  Industry. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  who  take  this  position 
are  totally  mistaken.  Not  only  is  their  out- 
look exceedingly  shortsighted,  but  It  falls 
completely  to  take  Into  account  the  level  of 
progress  we  have  achieved  In  Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  already  mentioned  several  of  the 
ways  in  which  Puerto  Rico  will  benefit  di- 
rectly from  Caribbean  cooperation.  And  as 
to  the  alleged  competitive  hardships  that  It 
supposedly  could  bring  about,  I  need  say 
only  this:  Puerto  Rico  is  decades  ahead  of 
the  average  Caribbean  country,  in  terms  of 
economic  development,  and  social  and  phys- 
ical infrastructure:  by  the  time  our  neigh- 
bors begin  to  approach  Puerto  Rico's  cur- 
rent level  of  progress,  we  shall  unquestion- 
ably have  advanced  much  further  forward. 
For  example,  through  the  expansion  of  our 
relatively  recently  established  complex  of 
service  industries:  within  a  few  years, 
Puerto  Rico  can  and  should  become  the 
data-processing,  financial,  warehousing,  and 
distribution  center  for  much  of  the  entire 
region. 

When  an  economically  disadvantaged 
community  grows  more  prosperous,  the 
people  who  were  ahead  at  the  beginning  are 
Invariably  among  the  principal  benefici- 
aries. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  princi- 
ple will  apply  to  Puerto  Rico  within  the 
Caribbean  community.  We  are  far  ahead  of 
our  neighbors  today,  and  as  they  grow  more 
prosperous,  Puerto  Rico  will  leap  ahead  by 
an  even  greater  margin. 

Now,  before  closing,  let  me  add  a  few  more 
details  on  our  programs  of  Caribbean  out- 
reach. 

In  addition  to  the  countries  I  have  already 
mentioned,  Puerto  Rico  has  had  direct  bilat- 
eral contacts  with  the  governments  of 
Panama,  Dominica,  Saint  Lucia,  and  Cura- 
cao. 

Puerto  Rico  has  played  host  to  major 
inter-American  conferences  on  topics  rang- 
ing from  development  financing  and  tropi- 
cal agriculture,  to  energy  conservation,  envl- 
rorunental  protection,  and  even  the  recovery 
of  archeological  treasures  from  the  floor  of 
the  sea. 

In  these  and  several  other  ventures,  our 
government  has  collaborated  when  appro- 
priate with  the  federal  government,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Our  Island's  location,  as 
the  crossroads  of  the  Caribbean,  combined 
with  our  extensive  facilities  for  accommo- 
dating visitors  and  providing  technical  sup- 
port—Including such  essential  services  as  si- 
multaneous translation— make  Puerto  Rico 
the  ideal  site  for  regional  meetings,  and  we 
are  taking  maximum  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunities. 
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Elaewhere.  Puerto  Rkan  officials  have 
begun  to  participate  frequenUy  as  members 
of  United  SUtes  delegations  at  high-level 
international  conferences  on  topics  affect- 
ing our  region.  EarUer  this  year.  I  was  invit- 
ed to  New  York  Oty  for  a  five-naUon  meet- 
ing of  foreign  ministers,  hosted  by  the 
United  SUtes,  at  which  the  topic  was  Carib- 
bean P^«"  Economic  Development.  And  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Carlos  QuirOs,  traveled 
to  Paris  In  March  with  the  U.S.  delegaUon 
to  a  World  Bank  meeting  that  concerned 
the  Caribbean.  LUwwise.  Puerto  Rlcan  spe- 
cialists have  accompanied  federal  officials 
on  technical  assistance  missions  to  a  variety 
of  nations  throughout  the  Caribbean  Basin 
during  the  past  two  years. 

In  summary,  one  of  my  greatest  soimses  of 
satisfaction  as  Governor  has  been  the 
progress  we've  made  In  esUbllshlng  closer 
and  more  constructive  ties  with  our  neigh- 
Yet  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface, 
in  terms  of  our  potentlaL  In  this  regard,  the 
coming  years  should  be  very  exciting,  and 
extremely  productive.  ,  ^    _ 

Cuba  Is  twelve  times  the  size  of  Puerto 
Rico,  has  substantial  mineral  resources  and 
yet  has  only  three  times  as  many  people.  In 
theory.  Cuba  should  be  able  to  exercise  far 
more  constructive   influence   than  Puerto 

Rico. 

Cuba  has  had  the  misfortune,  however,  to 
be  ruled  for  generations  by  nearly  dicUtori- 
al  or  dictatorial  regimes  like  the  present 
one,  while  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  practic- 
ing democracy  and  private  enterprise. 

So  it  is  that  a  totallUrian  Cuba  exercises 
International  Influence  through  military 
power  and  subversion,  whUe  Puerto  Rico  is 
able  to  do  so  through  education,  training, 
commerce,  and  friendship. 

As  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  cruclaUy 
important  Caribbean  Basin  country  stated 
last  year,  and  I  quote.  "In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  Caribbean.  Puerto  Ricans 
enjoy  two  advantages  over  other  United 
SUtes  citizens:  credibility,  and  a  greater 
ability  to  relate  to  the  coimtries  of  the 

area." 

The  Ambassador's  point  was  that  people 
always  feel  more  comforUble  in  familiar 
surroundings;  common  experience  improves 
communication,  and  mutual  comprehension 
faciliutes  constructive  interchange. 

For  too  long,  and  with  too  many  disap- 
pointing results,  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
awkwardly  trying  to  win  friends  in  Latin 
America.  For  example.  Uncle  Sam  has  done 
things  like  generously  sending  fancy  trac- 
tors and  award-winning  mldwestem  agrono- 
mists into  underdeveloped  tropical  coim- 
tries, in  a  sincere  effort  to  aid  local  farmers. 
Farmers  who  may  never  have  even  seen  a 
tractor  before;  farmers  whose  crops  and  cli- 
mate and  soil  conditions  are  completely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Kansas  or  Iowa;  farm- 
ers whose  lifestyle  and  language  may  be 
completely  foreign  to  a  mainland  American. 
All  too  often,  such  an  aid  program  accom- 
plishes little,  at  a  very  high  cost. 

But  from  now  on.  If  all  goes  well,  more 
and  more  of  the  nation's  professional  exper- 
tise In  Caribbean  countries  will  be  provided 
by  American  citizens  from  Puerto  Rico.  Men 
and  women  who  will  know  in  advance  what 
machinery  is  useful;  who  can  relate  easily  to 
the  people  they  meet;  and  who  can  speak,  in 
Spanish  or  English,  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
periences which  will  closely  approximate 
those  of  the  people  being  assisted. 

We  in  Puerto  Rico  are  very  proud  of  our 
own  progress,  and  we  look  forward  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  increasingly  important  re- 
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gional  contributions  which  we  expect  to  be 
making  in  the  f  utiue.* 


WHY  DISARM  UNILATERALLY? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEOKCU 
n  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEMT ATIVES 

ThUTSday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strange  rush  to  cut  the  Defense 
budget  just  does  not  make  sense.  Has  a 
great  breakthrough  in  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations  been  achieved?  Are 
there  indications  that  the  Soviet  arms 
production  lines  have  slowed?  Has  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Union  declared  that  from  now  on 
there  will  be  no  more  subversion,  prop- 
aganda, or  espionage  directed  from 
Moscow?  The  answer  to  all  the  above 
questions  is  obviously  no.  Therefore,  It 
is  Incredulous  to  see  how  many  per- 
sons now  advocate  cutting  our  Defense 
budget  when  modernization  of  otir 
Armed  Forces  Is  just  becoming  a  reali- 
ty. 

Mr.  Herbert  Stein  discussed  this 
topic  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
February  11.  1983,  In  a  very  able 
manner.  My  hope  is  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  read  this  column  and 
come  to  their  senses. 

Why  Disakm  UHHAxnAiiT? 
(By  Herbert  Stein) 
I  cannot  understand  the  mad  rush  for  uni- 
lateral disarmament  on  the  part  of  usually 
sensible,  cautious  and  responsible  people.  I 
refer,  if  you  didn't  immediately  recognize 
the  description,  to  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress— probably  a  majority. 

Two  years  ago  the  president,  on  the  advice 
of  the  secretary  of  defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  recommended  an  increase  of  defense 
expenditures  for  the  succeeding  five  years. 
Congress  approved  this.  According  to  polls 
it  had  overwhelming  support  In  the  country. 
The  authorized  defense  expansion  was  a  re- 
sponse to  a  common  observation  that  a 
decade  of  very  low  defense  expenditures  in 
the  U.S.  and  very  high  outlays  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  left  the  U.S.  in  a  seriously 
weakened  relative  position.  Moreover, 
Soviet  behavior,  noUbly  In  Afghanistan, 
and  the  behavior  of  Soviet  accomplices  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  left  little  doubt 
that  Soviet  military  power  was  intended  to 
be  used  whenever  it  would  be  effective.  The 
increase  in  U.S.  defense  spending  was  an 
answer  to  the  threat  posed  by  the  relative 
strength  and  the  Intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  wide  demand  for  a 
substantial  cut  In  this  program.  Polls  show 
that  a  majority  of  the  public  thinks  the  de- 
fense program  is  too  large.  Businessmen, 
editorialists  and  other  leaders  call  for  cuts. 
And  there  Is  hardly  any  congressman  or  sen- 
ator too  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance  to 
assert  that  the  program  should  be  cut. 

What  is  going  on  here?  I  suppose  that 
there  Is  very  wide  support  for  agreed  reduc- 
tions or  llmiUtions  of  arms  on  both  sides. 
But  that  isn't  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  talking  about  unilateral  disarma- 
ment by  us.  We  are  talking  about  actions 
which  would  make  the  U.S.  defense  forces 
In  1986  or  1987  or  In  any  other  year  weaker 
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than  they  would  otherwise  be,  and  we  are 
talking  about  doing  that  without  asking  or 
expecting  any  reciprocal  reductions  from 
the  SovleU.  Why  are  we  in  effect  telling  Mr. 
Andropov  that  the  reason  he  doesn't  have 
to  negotiate  mutual  arms  reduction  In 
Geneva  is  that  Congress  will  reduce  UJB. 
arms  for  him? 

pona  pROPOsmoRs 

Congressmen  and  others  who  assert  the 
need  for  cuUing  the  defense  program 
hardly  make  any  argument  about  the  Soviet 
threat.  The  assertion  is  almost  always  based 
on  one  or  more  of  the  four  following  propo- 
sitions, which  must  surely  constitute  as 
flimsy  a  basis  as  has  ever  been  offered  for  a 
major  national  decision. 

1.  There  U  vxuU  in  the  defense  program. 
By  some  ideal  standard  that  is  certainly 
true,  but  it  is  also  Irrelevant.  The  relevant 
question  Is  whether.  If  the  defense  program 
is  cut,  the  cut  will  come  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  waste.  The  cuU  will  be 
made  by  the  same  people  whose  decisions 
led  to  the  waste.  It  Is  pitiful  to  hear  con- 
gressmen-plead with  defense  offlclata  to  teU 
them  where  the  waste  Is, 

There  Is  and  always  will  be  waste  in  the 
Defense  Department,  just  as  there  Is  in 
General  Motors  and  In  my  household  and 
yours.  If  we  cut  the  defense  program  there 
will  be  some  cut  In  waste  and  some  cut  In 
muscle.  The  notion  of  the  defense  spending 
cut  that  doesn't  Impair  security  is  simply 
another  Illustration  of  the  free-lunch  falU- 

cy. 

The  waste  argument  often  casts  doubt  on 
specific  weapons.  MX  In  dense  pack  is  the 
leading  example.  I  do  not  myself  find  the 
dense-pack  idea  reassuring.  But  the  conclu- 
sion that  dense  pack  doesn't  work  wouldn't 
mean  that  the  defense  budget  could  be  cut. 
We  would  still  need  a  survlvable  land-based 
missUe,  and  the  superior  alternative  might 
be  more  expensive.  There  Isn't  any  reason 
to  think  that  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the 
Pentagon  will  save  money. 

2.  Increasing  defense  expenditures  whUe 
non-defense  expenditures  are  being  cut  is 
"unfair."  This  U  the  typical  reaction  of  a 
congressman  who  regards  the  whole  func- 
tion of  government  as  the  passing  out  of 
goodies  among  special  Interest  groups  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  greasing  the 
wheel  that  squeaks  loudest.  They  think  of 
the  defense  program  as  a  handout  to  a  spe- 
cial class— like  our  handouts  to  peanut 
farmers.  But  defense  Is  a  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  naUon  and  for  everyone  now 
in  it  and  yet  to  l>e  bom  into  It.  To  cut  de- 
fense isn't  "fair"  to  anyone. 

There  is  a  fairness  issue  about  defense. 
That  U  the  Issue  of  how  to  pay  for  It.  That 
is  cerUinly  debaUble,  but  It  isn't  an  issue 
about  the  size  of  the  program. 

3.  77ie  survival  of  the  free  democratic 
system  depends  not  only  on  mUitary  defense 
against  aggressors  but  also  on  internal  sup- 
port for  the  system. 

That  Is  probably  true  but  surely  irrelevant 
to  our  present  situation.  It  Implies  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  great  general  disaffec- 
tion with  the  system  because  of  govern- 
ment's failure  to  provide  some  social  bene- 
fits. The  picture  conjured  up  is  of  mobs  riot- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Moscow  on  the  eve  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  because  there 
wasn't  enough  to  eat.  The  whole  idea  is 
absurd.  To  suggest  that  the  danger  to  our 
system  comes  not  from  Soviet  missiles  but 
from  internal  disaffection— in  a  country 
which  in  its  last  four  presidential  elections 
chose  Richard  Nixon  twice.  Jimmy  Carter 
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mnd  Ronald  H»  ■smn.  where  th«  whole  active 
poUUcml  specti  iim  runs  from  Alan  Cranston 
to  JesM  Helmi .  where  poverty  even  by  gen- 
eroin  America  i  standards  afflicts  less  than 
10  percent  of  t  tie  population,  where  real  per 
capita  consumi  ition  is  at  an  all-time  high— is 
We  may  need  to  spend  more 


they  are  not  alternatives  to 


sheer  fantasy.  ...  — . 

(m  school  lunphes,  food  stamps  or  fixing 

potholes.  But 

defense. 

The  increoM  in  the  defense  program  loiU 
weaken  the  ect  nomy  upon  which  our  securi- 
(y  uUimatelylfependt.  This  is  the  favorite 
argiunent  of  :"hard-headed "  people— busi- 
nessmen, budget-conscious  congressmen  and 
such.  It  soundk  lilce  an  argument  should  be 
expressible  in  humbers.  How  much  will  the 
Increase  of  dffense  spending  reduce  real 
output,  investioent,  con8«unption  or  what- 
ever else  is  sivposed  to  be  the  content  of 
the  weakeningjof  the  economy?  I  have  never 
heard  any  critic  of  the  defense  program  at- 
tempt an  answer  to  such  questions.  All  we 
get  is  adjectives— "disastrous,"  "horren- 
dous." "frightaning."  etc. 

I  would  like  fco  make  a  sUb  at  quantifying 
the  economic  <k)nsequences  of  cutting  or  not 
cutting  the  defense  program.  The  program 
included  in  the  president's  budget  would 
raise  defense  Spending  from  about  6.2%  of 
GNP  in  fiscal  1 1982  to  about  7.9%  in  fiscal 
1988.  What  wciild  be  the  effect  on  real  GNP 
if  the  defenseTprogram  were  cut  by  1%  of 
GNP— meaning  a  cut  of  about  (30  billion 
this  year  i^M  to  about  $50  billion  in  1988? 
The  answeflBkHids  on  how  much  ofr4he 
cut  in  de^^^BKes  into  increased  invest- 
ment and  no  9  much  goes  into  increased 
consumption.  [  will  assimie  that  all  of  the 
cut  in  defens(    goes  into  increased  invest 
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enough  to  alter  the  conclusion  that  spend- 
ing 1%,  2%,  or  3%  more  or  less  of  GNP  on 
defense  would  have  little  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. But  the  main  point  is  that  those  who 
see  disastrous  effects  have  an  obligation  to 
spell  out  the  size  and  nature  of  these  ef- 
fects. The  size  of  the  defense  program  is  too 
important  to  be  decided  by  frightening  but 
fuzzy  adjectives. 

[Mr.  Stein  is  the  A.  Willis  Robertson  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  senior  fellow  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Ford  and  a  member  of  the 
Journal's  Board  of  Contributors.]* 


ment,  because 


makes  the  ef f e  ct  on  real  GNP  greatest 
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that  is  the  assumption  which 


paocRAM  IS  ncpoRTAirr 
So  the  question  is  how  much  difference  it 
would  make  if  Investment  were  1%  higher  as 
a  fraction  of  ( JNP  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  T  lis  is  a  question  on  which 
economists  an  divided,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  d  efense  issue  ttw  division  isn't 
very  great.  One  of  our  leadmg  students  of 
the  sources  ol  economic  growth  is  Edward 
F.  Denison.  Tl  le  conclusion  of  his  work,  as  I 
simplify  it.  is  I  hat  if  net  investment  were  in- 
creased permijiently  by  1%  of  GNP,  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  of  real  output  would 
be  raised  by  ane-tenth  of  one  percentage 
point.  That  is,  if  the  growth  rate  would  oth- 
erwise have  b«n  4%,  it  would  be  raised  to 
4.1%.  Many  ec  jnomists  think  that  is  too  low 
an  estimate.  E  ut  at  the  other  extreme,  if  all 
economic  gro^  rth  that  doesn't  result  from 
an  Increase  of  hours  of  work  is  attributed  to 
capital  investipent— which  means  that  none 
is  attributed  i  to  research,  education,  in- 
creases of  sea  e,  etc.— increasing  net  invest- 
ment by  1%  oi  GNP  might  raise  the  growth 
rate  from  4%  l  o  4.33%. 

The  CouncI  of  Economic  Advisers  esti- 
mates that  rei  1  output  will  rise  by  4%  a  year 
from  1983  to  1 988.  reaching  a  total  of  $1,819 
trillion  in  197?  dollars  in  1988.  By  my  esti 
mates  in  the  [preceding  paragraph,  cutting 
the  defense  piogram  by  1%  of  GNP  and  de- 
voting the  savings  to  private  investment, 
starting  right  now,  would  raise  1988  real 
GNP  by  between  0.5%  and  2%.  That  is,  it 
would  ^ve  us  between  $9  billion  and  $36  bil- 
lion of  real  oi  tput  in  1972  dollars  in  1988.  I 
can  hardly  be  ieve  that  is  what  people  mean 
when  they  sa<  that  cutting  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  neede  1  to  keep  the  economy  strong. 
I  do  not  calm  any  great  precision  for 
these  estimati  s,  though  I  would  be  extreme- 
ly surprised   If   the   truth   were   different 
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nomic  security  and  to  our  national  de- 
fense. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  only  a  step— but  a  significant  one— 
in  achieving  those  objectives.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Members  of 
the  House.* 


SHIPPING  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  RXW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  proposed  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1983.  This  bUl  is  identical 
in  substance  to  H.R.  4374— which  I  in- 
troduced and  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  350  to  33  in  the  last 
Congress.  A  companion  bill  failed  to 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  in  the 
last  days  of  the  session.  The  Senate, 
however,  has  now  passed  a  modified 
version  of  that  bill. 

It  is  my  intention  and  that  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee to  try  to  match  the  fast  action  by 
the  other  body  with  equally  quick 
action  in  this  House.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive study  this  legislation  received 
in  the  96th  and  97th  Congresses,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  give  it  early  con- 
sideration now  and  move  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  reforms  proposed  by 
the  bill  are  long  overdue. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  facilitate  the  revitallzation  of  the 
ocean  liner  segment  of  our  maritme  in- 
dustry. It  is  designed  to  enable  our 
ocean  common  carriers  to  compete  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  with  foreign 
carriers.  It  will  remove  those  con- 
straints in  our  laws  that  render  our 
merchant  marine  less  efficient  and 
less  competitive. 

The  bill  will  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses by  reinstating  the  exemption  of 
the  ocean  liner  industry  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  This  exemption  was  origi- 
nally provided  by  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916. 

Second,  the  bill  will  provide  shippers 
with  the  ability  to  negotiate  flexible 
terms  of  carriage  while  retaining  the 
common  carrier  concept  in  ocean  liner 
transportation. 

A  third  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
streamlining  of  the  processes  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission— the 
regulatory  agency  that  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  governing 
ocean  liner  shipping. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  a  healthy  mer- 
chant marine  is  essential  to  our  eco- 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  PERSPEC- 
TIVE ON  BREEDER  REACTORS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  often  told  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  about  the 
development  efforts  being  undertaken 
in  other  countries  on  breeder  reactors. 
Proponents  often  claim  that  these  ef- 
forts alone  are  ample  justification  for 
the  expenditure  of  roughly  $8  billion 
of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  project. 
The  argviment  for  supporting  breeder 
development  seems  to  be  one  of  "tech- 
nological development  for  the  sake  of 
technological  development." 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  highly  re- 
garded Journal  Nuclear  Engineering 
International  posits  a  frank  reapprais- 
al of  the  need  for  these  programs  in 
light  of  high  costs  and  the  nonexistent 
need  for  alternatives  to  light  water  re- 
actors. Entitled  "Pacing  Pacts  on  East 
Breeders,"  the  editorial  asks:  "Is  this 
continuing  level  of  expenditiu-e  appro- 
priate if  one  takes  a  rational  view  of 
future  trends  in  energy  demand  and 
fuel  supply?"  It  quotes  Sir  Walter 
Marshall,  the  former  head  of  the 
breeder  program  in  the  United  King- 
dom, as  accepting  that  "in  view  of  the 
demand  for  electricity  and  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  uranium  there  is  a  strong 
a  priori  reason  for  saying  that  the 
right  economic  decision  is  to  slow  up." 

The  editorial  asserts  that  caution  is 
evident  in  all  other  Western  countries 
with  fast  breeder  reactor  programs  in- 
cluding France,  "•  •  *  where  the  utili- 
ty Electricite  de  France  is  showing  no 
enthusiasm  for  a  commercial  pro- 
gramme of  fast  breeder  reactors  to 
follow  Super  Phenix."  The  editorial 
could  have  added  that  the  French 
originally  planned  to  complete  six 
Super  Phenix  breeders,  not  the  single 
breeder  they  now  have  under  con- 
struction. 

The  editorial  also  points  out  that  al- 
though the  United  States  is  the  coun- 
try with  the  least  need  for  the  breed- 
er, we  are  spending  more  on  it  than 
any  other  country.  The  journal  states 
"it  is  difficult  to  see  any  economic  or 
technical  justification  now  for  pro- 
ceeding with  Clinch  River." 

Last  December,  by  more  than  20 
votes,  a  majority  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
delete  fimds  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  I  predict  that  the 
House  will  do  so  again  by  an  even 
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wider  margin  in  the  98th  Congress.  We 
would  do  well  this  time  to  see  to  it 
that  our  decision  is  upheld. 

The  editorial  even  suggests  an  alter- 
native to  fast  breeder  reactor  develop- 
ment; one  which  I  have  advocated  for 
years  as  a  more  sensible,  economic  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  energy  use.  That  al- 
ternative Is  simply  to  improve  the  ura- 
nium fuel  utilteatlon  of  existing  reac- 
tors. It  is  clear  that  uranium  supplies 
will  not  be  suddenly  exhausted  or 
become  excessively  expensive  untU  the 
next  century,  if  then.  Moreover,  world 
uraniiun  supplies  can  be  stretched  by 
improving  uranium  fuel  utilization  in 
existing  light  water  reactors  and  by 
the  introduction  of  advanced,  more 
fuel  efficient  light  water  reactors  in 
the  future  if  they  are  needed. 

In  spite  of  these  possibilities  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  caUed  for  a 
fiscal  year  1984  nuclear  fission  R&D 
budget  that  would  allocate  76  percent 
of  the  fimds  to  the  breeder  program. 
Moreover,  it  has  requested  zero  fimds 
for  the  extended  bumup  program,  a 
Jointly  funded.  Federal/private  sector 
effort  aimed  at  improving  the  uranium 
utilization  in  existing  light  water  reac- 
tors by  15  percent.  Nor  has  E>OE  re- 
quested any  fimds  to  study  advanced 
designs  of  light  water  reactors  that 
could  cut  uranium  consumption  by  30 
p>ercent  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a 
breeder  reactor. 

By  daring  to  say  that  "the  Emperor 
has  no  clothes,"  the  Nuclear  Engineer- 
ing International  editorial  provides  an 
educated  international  perspective  for 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  must 
decide  the  pace  and  scale  of  fast  breed- 
er reactor  development.  I  commend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues: 

Facing  Facts  on  Past  Reactors 
(By  Richard  Masters) 
The  large  amounts  of  money  being  spent 
world-wide  by  the  nuclear  industry  on  the 
development  of  fast  breeder  reactors  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  justify. 

Is  this  continuing  level  of  expenditure  ap- 
propriate if  one  takes  a  rational  view  of 
future  trends  in  energy  demand  and  fuel 
supply?  WiU  it  ever  be  possible  to  recoup 
the  vast  sums  that  have  been  spent  and  the 
much  greater  sums  that  will  need  to  be 
spent  before  the  fast  reactor  can  become  a 
commercial  option  for  electricity  utilities? 

The  present  nationalistic  and  quasi-com- 
mercial approach  to  the  development  of  the 
fast  reactor  in  many  countries  is  premature 
and  can  damage  the  prospects  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  nuclear  technology.  Serious  re- 
appraisal is  needed  of  national  expenditures 
on  fast  reactor  r  and  d,  and  measures  are 
urgent  to  bring  about  effective  savings  and 
improved  results  through  international  co- 
operation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  compare  the  produc- 
tion costs  of  one  kilowatthour  from  an  FBR 
with  those  from  an  LWR.  This  ignores  all 
the  other  factors,  including  the  time  scale. 
Involved  in  bringing  FBRs  into  commercial 
operation.  There  should  in  each  country  be 
a  systematic  quantification  of  the  costs  of 
introducing  FBRs  and  comparison  with  ex- 
pected benefits,  all  discounted  to  an  appro- 
priate date  with  due  allowance  for  the  risks. 
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similar  studies  are  also  needed  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  An  International  project  does 
not  automaUcally  Justify  what  does  not 
make  sense  nationally. 

For  the  past  30  years  the  conventional 
wisdom  in  the  nuclear  industry  has  been 
that  fast  breeder  reactors  wUl  eventuaUy 
take  over  the  base  load  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, at  least  in  industrialized  countries. 

More  generally  the  fast  reactor  has  been 
seen  as  offering  energy  Independence  and  a 
more  than  transitory  extetence  to  the  nucle- 
ar industry. 

The  need  to  press  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  FBRs  has  been 
seen  as  urgent.  In  1967  the  IAEA  predicted 
that  "if  only  the  current  types  of  nuclear  re- 
actor continue  to  be  built,  then  by  1980  all 
known  reserves  of  low  cost  uranium  would 
be  committed".  And  some  10  years  later  the 
UK  Atomic  E^nergy  Authority  was  confi- 
dently predicting  an  instaUed  capacity  of 
33GWe  of  breeder  capacity  In  Britain  by 
2000.  with  a  huge  expansion  to  follow. 

Even  at  that  time  serious  independent  ob- 
servers of  the  industry  in  BriUin  were  ques- 
tioning whether  the  FBR  could  ever  be  eco- 
nomic and  there  has  been  growing  accept- 
ance that  Britain  cannot  Justify  going  it 
alone.  How  many  countries  can? 
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Every  year  the  tlmescale  gets  longer  and 
the  economics  more  uncertain.  The  British 
Central  Electricity  Generating  Board  in  its 
evidence  to  the  SIzewell  inquiry  says  it 
might  need  to  order  fast  reactors  in  25  years 
from  now,  but  adds:  "There  is  considerable 
uncertainty  about  this  date;  it  could  be 
somewhat  earlier  or  perhaps  considerably 
later."  The  Board's  new  chairman.  Sir 
Walter  MarshaU.  who  as  chairman  of  the 
UKAEA  was  until  recently  in  charge  of 
Britains'  fast  reactor  programme,  has  said 
that  the  first  truly  commercial  fast  reactor 
with  its  fuel  cycle  could  not  possibly  be  op- 
erating in  Britain  until  2013  and  in  practice 
it  was  more  likely  to  be  commissioned  a 
decade  later. 

Sir  Walter  believes  it  would  be  "irrespon- 
sible" to  abandon  a  fast  reactor  programme 
but  accepts  that  "in  view  of  the  demand  for 
electricity  and  the  faU  in  the  price  of  urani- 
um there  is  a  strong  o  priori  reason  for 
saying  that  the  right  economic  decision  is  to 
slow  up".  ,        „     ^. 

SimUar  caution  is  evident  in  all  other 
western  countries  with  fast  reactor  pro- 
grammes including  France,  where  the  utlM- 
ty  Electricite  de  France  is  showing  no  en- 
thusiasm for  a  "commercial"  programme  of 
fast  reactors  to  follow  Superphenix. 

The  United  SUtes  has  the  least  "need" 
for  fast  reactors  (and  is  spending  the  most 
on  them)  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  eco- 
nomic or  technical  justification  now  for  pro- 
ceeding with  Clinch  River.  Unfortunately 
here  as  elsewhere  arguments  based  on  na- 
tional prestige  are  brought  to  bear  on  what 
should  be  economic  decisions.  The  utilities 
and  vendors  in  the  United  SUtes,  as 
elsewere,  are  putting  little  or  none  of  their 
own  money  into  the  fast  reactor.  The  push 
is  coming  from  the  scientisU  in 'the  national 
research  establishments,  the  existence  of 
which  is  at  stake. 

The  recent  statement  on  fast  reactors  by 
the  British  government  has  the  merit  of 
recognizing  the  real  position.  The  UKAEA, 
under  iU  new  chairman  Sir  Peter  Hirsch, 
has  been  asked  to  draw  up  a  development 
programme  that  is  geared  to  the  longer 
timescale  for  the  likely  introduction  of 
FBRs  and  which  takes  account  of  the  po- 
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tentlal  for  securing  the  maximum  benefiU 
from  international  collaboration. 

The  timing  Is  good.  The  Authority  has  an 
opportunity  for  taking  a  lead  in  specifying 
with  a  realistic  r  and  d  programme  for  keep- 
ing the  fast  reactor  option  open  should  con- 
sist of  in  present  circumstances  and  how  ef- 
fective international  co-operation  might  be 
achieved.  BriUin  could,  for  example,  buy 
into  Superphenix  for  operating  experience 
and  offer  PPR  at  Dowru^ay  as  a  test  bed  for 
components.  It  has  unrivalled  expertise  on 
the  FBR  fuel  cycle  and  also  plutonium  to 
contribute  to  an  FBR  club.  In  this  way  Brit- 
ain's current  r  and  d  expenditure  on  fast  re- 
actors of  £100  mUlion  a  year  could  be  re- 
duced considerably.  There  is  a  precedent 
here  in  the  approach  by  the  AEA  to  expend- 
iture on  fusion  which  lead  to  the  setting  up 
of  Jet. 

Uranium  wUl  not  be  sudderUy  exhausted 
or  become  excessively  expensive  in  the  early 
years  of  the  next  century.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  identify  the  trend  and 
decide  when  it  Is  worth  ordering  FBRs  in- 
stead of  thermal  reactors.  In  any  case  there 
is  scope  for  stretching  out  supplies  by  im- 
proving uranium  utilisation  in  light  water 
reactors  and  the  introduction  of  reactors 
with  better  neutron  economies. 

But  perhaps  of  greater  significance  to  fast 
reactor  economics  than  the  availability  of 
uranium  is  the  fact  that  with  advances  in 
techniques  for  the  storage  of  irradiated  fuel 
from  light  water  reactors  utilities  can  avoid 
reprocessing.  The  uncertain  and  growing 
costs  of  reprocessing  are  then  properly 
loaded  on  the  fast  reactor  and  with  limited 
reprocessing  there  will  be  doubU  about  the 
availability  of  plutonium  to  fuel  a  large  pro- 
gramme of  fast  reactors.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  fast  reactor  may  never  be  eco- 
nomic. 

There  still  remains  the  strategic  argument 
but  the  benefits  must  still  be  properly  quan- 
tified and  balanced  against  the  premium  it 
is  worth  paying  for  an  insurance  policy  of 
fast  reactors.  At  present  it  seems  excessive. 
If  the  nuclear  Industry  is  to  win  support  and 
acceptance  for  the  fast  reactor  it  wiU  have 
to  provide  effective  answers  nationally  and 
internationally.  Evangelical  fervour  is  not  a 
substitute  for  sound  technical  and  economic 
argument.* 


HIGH-TECH  IS  NOT  THE 
ANSWER 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
m  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Spealter,  as 
we  all  well  know,  American  basic  in- 
dustries such  as  steel,  auto  and  truck 
and  appliance  manufacturers,  just  to 
name  a  few,  have  been  devastated  by 
the  ongoing  recession.  These  condi- 
tions have  brought  about  many  state- 
ments indicating  that  we  as  a  nation 
should  not  fight  the  inevitable  and 
should,  therefore,  rely  on  the  so-called 
high-tech  field  to  supply  jobs  for  the 
millions  of  workers  currently  unem- 
ployed. This  suggestion  might  be  con- 
sidered worthwhile  if  there  was  some 
solid  indication  that  high-tech  would 
be  our  saving  grace.  However,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  an  article  that  appeared  m 
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LETT«R  TO  PRESIDENT 
D'AUBISe  DN  OF  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  Mrry  McDonald 

OP  GEORGIA 
m  THK  HdDSE  OP  RKPRZSEirTATIVES 

TTitir  tday.  March  3.  1983 
McD  JNALD. 
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COALmONS  POR  Amekica, 

January  21,  1983. 
President  Robcrt  D'Aitbisson. 
Son  SalvadoT,  El  Salvador. 

Dear  Presidemt  D'Aubissom:  We  note 
with  great  approval  your  comments  in  an 
interview  on  the  current  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador published  in  the  Washington  Times 
for  January  12. 1983. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  today  is  a 
repetition  of  a  pattern  developed  by  the  to- 
talitarian communists  for  the  subversion  of 
free  societies  and  the  establishment  of  their 
inhuman  regimes,  a  pattern  applied  with  in- 
creasing effectiveness  in  the  last  decade  in 
such  places  as  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  Rhode- 
sia, and  Nicaragua. 

A  central  element  of  this  pattern  in  its 
recent  variants  is  the  role  of  the  United 
States— acting  through  the  carrot  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  a  government  be- 
sieged by  communist-armed  terrorists  usual- 
ly incapable  of  taking  power  by  them- 
selves—in undermining  the  confidence  and 
prestige  of  our  true  friends  in  such  coun- 
tries, in  applying  pressure  for  "negotia- 
tions" with  the  communists,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  "coalition"  governments  which 
serve  as  a  stepping-stone  for  the  installation 
of  a  totally  communist  government  and  the 
fall  of  yet  another  country  to  the  enemies 
of  humanity.  In  the  case  of  your  country, 
the  despicable  role  of  underminer  has  been 
played  by  such  men  as  the  former  American 
Ambassador,  Robert  White. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  foreign  policy  estab- 
lishment in  our  country  has  been  nowhere 
more  starkly  exposed  than  in  its  reactions 
to  free  elections  in  Rhodesia  and  your  coun- 
try: since  the  results  of  those  elections  did 
not  suit  our  "experts"  on  foreign  policy, 
they  have  done  their  best  to  undo  them. 
You  have  been  the  victim  of  unjustified  cal- 
umny in  this  area,  but  you  defend  yourself 
ably. 

Recently,  however,  a  small  ray  of  hope 
has  appeared  in  Central  America.  Both  the 
leader  of  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters 
and  you  yourself  have  evidently  realized 
you  must  act  as  you  believe  best  to  defeat 
communism  in  your  country,  with  American 
aid  if  possible,  but  without  it  if  accepting 
American  aid  means  that  you  must  bow  to 
the  dictates  of  the  American  foreign  policy 
establishment,  dictates  which  have  in  the 
past  led  to  catastrophe  for  a  whole  series  of 
our  friends  and  allies  across  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  political  leaders  of 
small  countries  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States— even  under  a 
Reagan  Administration— could  actively 
assist  in  the  overthrow  of  friendly  govern- 
ments through  political  pressure  and  the 
manipulation  of  economic  and  military  aid. 
But  that,  unfortunately,  is  the  case. 

Under  these  conditions,  you  are  absolutely 
correct  in  your  intention  to  pursue  the  ob- 
jective of  a  free  and  democratic  El  Salvador, 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  necessary  without  aid  from 
our  country.  We  applaud  your  courage,  and 
extend  to  you  our  wholehearted  support. 

For  our  part,  we  pledge  to  work  untiringly 
to  alter  the  catastrophic  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  which  constantly  seeks 
accommodation  with  an  implacable  enemy, 
one  with  whom  accommodation  is  impossi- 
ble. When  that  occurs,  the  United  States 
will  actively  support,  with  arms  and  sup- 
plies, the  freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan, 
Angola,  Vietnam.  Cambodia.  Nicaragua,  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  governments  under 
siege  like  yours,  with  the  single  objective  of 
the  destruction  of  communist  tyranny 
throughout  the  world. 


Manh  S,  1983 

with  respect  and  best  wishes, 
Paul  M.  Weyrich,  Coalitions  for  Amer- 
ica; Amy  Moritz,  National  Center  for 
Public  Policy  Research:  Dr.  Ronald  S. 
Godwin,  Moral  Majority;  Joan  Hueter. 
National  Association  of  Pro-America; 
Karen  McKay,  Conunlttee  for  a  Free 
Afghanistan;  Oeheral  Albion  Knight, 
Conservative  Caucus:  L.  Francis  Bou- 
chey.  Council  for  Inter-American  Se- 
curity: F.  Andy  Messing.  Jr..  Conserva- 
tive Caucus:  Bruce  Slagle.  National 
Defense  Council:  Admiral  Mark  Hill. 
Association  of  Naval  Aviation:  Douglas 
R.  Graham,  House  Republican  Study 
Committee:  Bill  Billings,  National 
Christian  Action  Coalition:  General 
Daniel  Graham,  High  Frontier:  Rev. 
Enrique  Rueda.  Catholic  Center  at  the 
Free  Congress  Foundation. 

(Note.— Titles  for  identification  purposes 
only.)* 


SAVE  THE  KANGAROO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly we  received  the  welcome  news  ttiat 
international  pressure  forced  a  ban  on 
the  slaughter  of  baby  harp  seals  In 
Canada.  The  incident  provided  proof 
that  economic  pressure  on  those  re- 
sponsible for  animal  slaughter  can  be 
effective  in  preserving  endangered  spe- 
cies of  wildlife. 

Now,  with  the  harp  seals  at  least 
granted  a  temporary  reprieve,  it  is 
time  that  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  plight  of  another  endangered 
animal  species— the  Australian  kanga- 
roo. A  ban  on  the  Importation  of  kan- 
garoo hides  and  other  products 
gleaned  from  the  slaughter  of  kanga- 
roo resulted  from  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973.  In  fact,  the  kanga- 
roo and  the  grizzly  bear  were  the  first 
two  species  to  be  covered  by  this  land- 
mark legislation.  But  the  ban  was 
lifted  in  1981,  and  world  demand  for 
the  hides  of  kangaroos  has  precipitat- 
ed the  often-brutal  slaughter  of  ap- 
proximately 6  million  kangaroos  annu- 
aUy. 

Granted,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  lots 
and  lots  of  kangaroos  in  Australia.  Es- 
timates range  up  to  30  million.  But 
when  6  million  of  the  animals  are  sac- 
rificed for  American  footwear  and 
other  products  every  year,  and  when 
the  current  drought  conditions  in  Aus- 
tralia are  the  worst  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. It  Is  easy  to  see  that  30  million 
kangaroos  can  disappear  in  a  hurry. 

An  Australian  documentary  entitled 
"Goodbye  Joey"  illustrates  another 
facet  of  this  issue.  The  film  is  a  horri- 
fying expos6  of  the  methods  employed 
by  kangaroo  himters  in  Australia. 
These  methods  Include  throwing 
yoimg  kangaroos  against  trees  to  kiU 
them,  and  allowing  seriously  wounded 
ar^imais   to   suffer   overnight   before 
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being  killed  in  the  morning,  apparent- 
ly to  keep  the  meat  fresher. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introduc- 
ing leglaiation  to  reimpoee  the  ban  In 
this  country  on  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain species  of  kangMtxM.  As  James 
Cairns,  a  former  Minister  for  Trade 
and  Environment  In  Australia  has 
said,  "The  truth  is  that  we  probably 
won't  do  anything  to  save  the  kanga- 
roo until  America  does."  Let  us  do  It.« 


A     HOUSE    JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PROCLAIMING  NATIONAL 

PORT  WEEK  THE  FIRST  WEEK 
IN  OCTOBER  1983 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I, 
along  with  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gressional Port  Caucus— Mr.  Joms, 
Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Roe— Introduce 
a  House  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  first  week  of  October  1983  as 
National  Port  Week.  Since  1978,  the 
Congress  has  recognized  the  major 
contributions  of  commercial  ports  to 
our  domestic  and  international  trade- 
economic  well-being— and  national  de- 
fense through  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  declaring  the  first  week  in 
October  as  National  Port  Week.  For 
all  those  men  and  women  who  work  in 
and  around  our  four  seacoasts.  Nation- 
al Port  Week  Is  an  expression  of 
appreciation— and  a  recog^tion  of  a 
Job  well  done. 

The  significance  of  our  ports  to  the 
vitality  of  our  Nation  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  20  percent  of  all  our 
goods  are  produced  for  export.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  those  exports  go 
tiirough  our  national  ports.  Prom  1970 
to  1980,  exports  increased  from  4  per- 
cent of  oiu-  gross  national  product  to  8 
percent.  Similarly,  imports  increased 
from  4  percent  of  our  GNP  to  9  per- 
cent. These  figures  amount  to  $35  bil- 
lion of  our  GNP  and  over  $1.5  bUlIon 
to  our  balance  of  pajmtient  accoimts. 

The  commitment  of  our  ports  to 
intermodal  movements  has  facilitated 
this  enormous  jump  in  trade  over  the 
last  decade  and  a  half.  These  figures 
attest  not  only  to  the  viability  of 
^ftiertcan  goods  in  international  mar- 
kets, but  also  to  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can port  facilities  to  handle  this  in- 
crease in  traffic.  National  Port  Week 
reminds  Americans  how  important 
ports  are  to  our  economic  well-being. 

The  port  industry  is  responsible  for 
more  than  1  million  jobs  in  the  nation- 
al economy.  As  well  as  paying  more 
than  $10  billion  in  Federal  taxes  and 
$5  billion  in  State  taxes,  the  $6  billion 
they  collect  annually  in  customs  re- 
ceipts represents  the  fourth  largest 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 
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In  these  times  of  economic  distress  it 
is  important  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  expand  its  foreign  trade 
and  develop  new  markets  for  our 
|[Oods.  Our  ports  are  crucial  if  we  are 
going  to  increase  the  overseas  sale  of 
U.S.  goods.  Even  In  the  midst  of  these 
poor  economic  times,  the  ports  of  oiu- 
country  are  true  examples  of  Ameri- 
can ingenuity— perseverance— and 
dedication.  National  Port  Week  recog- 
nizes their  fine  accomplishments  and 
the  major  role  ports  play  in  our  na- 
tional goal  of  economic  recovery. 

We  should  further  recognize  the 
ports  for  the  role  they  play  in  our  Na- 
tion's security.  The  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  American  ports  during  sus- 
tained international  crisis  has  assured 
peace  ttirough  strength.  The  diversi- 
ty—depth—and efficiency  of  our  ports 
contributes  to  our  Nation's  defense. 
Our  ports  enable  quick  movement  of 
trobps  and  cargo  from  a  wide  range  of 
areas. 

In  these  times  of  high  military 
spending,  we  should  rejoice  in  the  ex- 
istence of  our  posts— a  vital  defense  re- 
source, costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment practically  itothing.  National 
Port  Week  also  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  our  ports  to  our  Nation's  de- 
terrence strategy. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  cosponsor  National  Port  Week 
and  enact  this  resolution,  which  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  our  ports  to 
the  Nation's  economy  and  sectirity.* 
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dition  to  scholastics,  athletics,  student 
government,  and  arts  are  encouraged. 
Just  this  year,  the  Joan  and  Constance 
Bennett  Theatre  Arts  Woiiuhop  was 
added  and  will  expand  to  support  com- 
munity participation. 

The  school  will  hold  a  fundraiser  on 
March  12.  1983,  to  raise  urgently 
needed  money  to  keep  the  facilities  in 
good  condition  and  to  continue  its 
scholarship  program.  I  wish  Halstead 
the  best  of  luck  in  actiieving  its 
worthy  goals.* 


HALSTEAD  SCHOOL 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
commend  the  directors  of  the  Hal- 
stead  School  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  on 
their  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  scholar- 
ships and  building  improvements,  as 
well  as  on  their  record  of  providing 
top-quality  education. 

The  Halstead  School  was  foimded  In 
1874  under  guidance  of  Maria  Dana 
Halstead.  the  school's  first  headmis- 
tress. From  that  time  on,  Halstead's 
reputation  as  a  high-quality  college 
preparatory  school  for  women  grew,  as 
did  its  enrollment.  In  1916  it  moved 
from  a  small  frame  house  to  a  modem 
facility.  The  school  has  had  a  succes- 
sion of  able  administrators  since  Miss 
Halstead  retired.  Including  Mary 
Sicard  Jenkins.  Ruth  Smith  Leonard. 
Henry  G.  Krumwiede,  and  its  present 
headmistress,  Kathleen  S.  Erminl. 

Halstead  now  provides  an  excellent 
education  to  both  girls  and  boys  from 
kindergarten  through  12th  grade.  To 
broaden  access  to  this  education,  the 
school  offers  academic,  athletic,  and 
special  assistance  scholarships.  In  ad- 


A  GOOD  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  you  know  I  am  not  a  supporter  of 
the  excesses  in  the  defense  budget  and 
I  have  often  taken  the  floor  to  ques- 
tion the  waste  and  gold  plating  in 
some  defense  programs.  For  tliat 
reason,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  a  visit  to  a  military  in- 
stallation where  I  found  fimds  well 
spent  and  resources  directed  to  pro- 
grams I  can  enthusiastically  support 
as  essential  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  visited  the 
UJS.  Army  Russian  Language  Institute 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  Commander  of  the  Institute,  Lt. 
Col.  Jeff  Kleb,  his  staff,  and  the  stu- 
dents. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  Institute  and  with  the 
obvious  dedication  of  the  commander, 
the  faculty,  and  the  students. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Army  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  acquiring  a 
pool  of  language-qualified  officers  in 
Russian,  and  other  languages.  I  only 
wish  this  need  were  as  well  understood 
throughout  the  Nation.* 


SOVIETS  INFLUENCING  GERMAN 
ELECTIONS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  6  elections  in  West  Germany 
may  become  the  most  crucial  political 
occurrence  in  that  country  since 
World  War  II. 

The  events  leading  directly  to  these 
premature  elections  started  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982,  when  small  Free  Demo- 
cratic Party  (FDP)  abandoned  its  13- 
year-old  government  coalition  with 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD) 
headed       by       Chancellor       Helmut 
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post- World  War  II  histo- 
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and  Czechoslovakia  3  months  later. 
Both  German  sUtes,  East  and  West, 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  Nations  in 
1973  and  WiUy  Brandt  was  a  winner  of 
a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  foreign 
policies.  But  then  a  KGB  spy  scandal 
exploded  when  one  of  the  closest  asso- 
ciates of  ChanceUor  Brandt,  Gunter 
Oulllaume.  was  accused  and  proven  to 
be  an  espionage  agent  of  the  East 
German  MPS  (Ministry  for  Security) 
which  is  an  extension  agency  of  the 
Soviet   KGB.   Brandt   was   forced   to 
resign  In  May  1974.  He  was  succeeded 
by     a    moderate     Social     Democrat, 
Helmut  Schmidt,  who  did  not  continue 
Brandt's  pro-Soviet  policies  as  vigor- 
ously as  his  predecessor.  The  relative 
lack  of  cooperation  from  Schmidt  an- 
noyed Soviet  decisionmakers  and  they 
started  using  active  measures  against 
him.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  terror- 
ist activity  in  West  Germany  in  1975 
and    1976    which    became    especially 
severe  in  1977.  This  led  to  the  passage 
of  a  new  law  increasing  the  authority 
of  the  policy  in  1978.  and  that  in  turn 
evoked    a    controversy    in    Schmidt's 
party,  the  SPD. 

The  Soviet  Union  exploited  effec- 
tively the  leftist  groups  within  the 
SPD  and  in  particular  among  the 
Jusos.  the  Young  Socialist  League. 
They  demanded  reforms  within  the 
party  and  the  change  of  leadership. 
Protest  marches  and  massive  demon- 
strations previously  unknown  in  West 
Germany  became  a  constantly  growing 
phenomenon.  By  1978  the  national 
tension  reached  its  peak.  This  was  the 
time  when  the  Soviet  operatives  dis- 
covered Petra  Kelly  as  she  wrote  her 
famous  letter  of  resignation  from 
membership  in  the  SPD  to  Chancellor 
Schmidt. 
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1969  elections  in  West  Ger- 
,  SPD-FDP  coalition  was 
SPD  Chairman.  Chancellor 
Willy  Brakidt.  The  new  era  of  Soviet- 
German  rJBlatlons  was  launched  under 
of  an  "Ostpolitik"  policy.  A 
treaty  w4.h  the  U.S.S.R.  signed  in 
Moscow  i  \  August  1970  was  followed 
by  similai  understandings  with  Poland 


Petra  Karin  Kelly  is  not  a  person; 
she  is  a  special  occurrence  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  Germany.  A  free  spirit 
and  free  soul,  she  is  greatly  offended  if 
accused  or  suspected  of  being  manipu- 
lated   or    influenced    by    an    outside 
force.  When  Petra  was  7.  her  father 
abandoned  the  family,  and  her  mother 
married   an   American   officer.   John 
Kelly,  stationed  in  Germany.  Several 
years  later,  Kelly  was  transferred  back 
to  the  United  States.  Petra  graduated 
from  American  high  school  and  with 
honors  from  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service  of  American  University. 
A    talented    and    inquisitive    young 
woman.  Petra  was  Involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  debates  of  that  time,  partici- 
pated in  Bobby  Kennedy's  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  and,  after  graduation 
obtained  a  scholarship  to  study  in  Am- 
sterdam where  she  secured  her  mas- 
ter's degree.  In  1973,  Petra  KeUy  re- 
turned to  Germany   and  joined  the 
Social    Democratic    Party,    becoming 
very  active  in  the  Jusos.  Like  many 
yoimg  left-wing  Social  Democrats,  she 
was  unhappy  with  the  moderate  poli- 


cies of  Helmut  Schmidt,  and.  in  De- 
cember 1978.  wrote  her  letter  of  resig- 
nation from  the  SPD.  This  is  how  the 
Greens  were  bom. 

The  new  pacifist,  antlnuclear.  clean 
environment,  nonconformist  group, 
which  called  itself  the  Green  Party 
and  was  started  in  1979  by  Petra  KeUy 
and  a  bunch  of  former  Jusos  and 
Marxists,  rapidly  became  a  political 
force.  The  Marxist  and  Communist 
elements  in  the  Greens  are  better  or- 
ganized and  more  talented  than  the 
rest  of  the  naive  and  good-natured  en- 
vironmentaliste.  The  tone  of  the  move- 
ment was  pro-Soviet  from  the  very  tie- 
ginning  and  became  more  pronounced 
with  time,  when  the  main  line  of  the 
attacks  has  been  directed  toward  the 
stationing  of  American  missiles  in  Ger- 
many, against  pro-United  States  orien- 
tatiort  of  West  Germany's  govern- 
ments. Says  Petra  Kelly  "I'm  very  tol- 
erant of  Communists"  and  "There  is  a 
great  sympathy  toward  Russians  in 
Europe— they  suffered  20  million  cas- 
ualites  in  World  War  II. " 

The  main  theme  of  the  Soviet  diplo- 
macy for  the  March  6  elections  re- 
volves aroimd  the  concept  of  "We  Eu- 
ropeans." in  which  the  Soviets  on  one 
hand  attempt  to  Intimidate  the  West 
Europeans  by  their  overwhelming 
military  presence  in  close  proximity  to 
their  borders,  and,  on  the  other,  invite 
the  program  of  close  economic  coop- 
eration if  corresponding  political  ar- 
rangements are  made.  The  Soviet 
push  is  direct  and  persistent.  They  in- 
vited SPD  candidate  for  chancellor- 
ship. Hans-Jochen  Vogel.  fot  a  long. 
2Mj-hour  conference  with  jYuri  V. 
Andropov,  the  new  Soviet  lelider.  and 
transmitted  through  him  a  Jew  disar- 
mament proposal,  thus  hoisting  his 
standing  In  West  Germany.  / 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  A.  A.  Gro- 
myko  visited  Bonn  In  February  to 
speak  about  the  Inadvlsablllty  of  sta- 
tioning U.S.  missiles  (Pershing  II)  in 
l^rope,  and  on  February  24  gave  an 
interview  with  the  Soviet  newspaper 
Pravda  urging  the  West  Europeans  to 
"show  the  signs  of  political  maturity" 
by  resisting  by  their  voting  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  U.S.  missUes.  This  inter- 
view and  an  article  in  the  next  day's 
Pravda  entitled  "Sanity  Must  PrevaU" 
were  massively  distributed  in  West 
Germany  in  German  translation  last 
Sunday  preceding  the  election  by  only 
1  week. 

Chancellor  Hehnut  Kohl  accused 
the  Soviet  Union  of  blatant  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  political  processes 
in  West  Germany,  but  this  response 
and  the  presence  of  Vice  President 
George  Bush  for  a  short  visit  In  West 
Germany  seems  not  to  have  changed 
the  minds  of  many  West  Germans. 

But  some  other  problems  created  a 
turn  toward  the  Christian  Democrats 
In  the  last  2  weeks.  The  February  un- 
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employment  figure  reached  2.500.000  a 
level  which  was  considered  for  some 
time  to  be  the  watershed  for  the 
SPD's  irresiMnslble  economic  policies 
of  the  last  13  years.  Helmut  Kohl's 
appeal  of  returning  to  the  market 
economy  as  opposed  to  13  years  of 
social  market  economy  has  a  strong  at- 
tractiveness to  practical  minded  Oer> 
mans. 

The  other  SPD  problem  is  the 
recent  Franke  scandal  which  revived 
the  old  case  of  Gunter  GuUlaiune 
which  forced  the  resignation  of  Willy 
Brandt  in  1969.  Last  September,  a 
Soviet  spy.  Aleskey  M.  Kozlov,  was 
brought  to  West  Germany  from  South 
Africa  under  heavy  escort  by  South 
African  commandos  for  a  swap  for 
West  German  inmates  in  East  Germa- 
ny arranged  as  previously  by  an  East 
(jerman  lawyer.  Wolfgang  Vogel  (no 
relation  to  SPD  chancellor-candidate). 
It  was  later  established,  after  the  Min- 
istry of  Inter-German  Affairs  headed 
by  Egon  Franke  was  transferred  to  the 
new  CDU  minister.  Hans  Barzell.  that 
during  this  transfer  of  prisoners. 
460.000  German  marks  were  paid  (and 
not  officially  reported)  to  the  East 
German  or  Soviet  recipient  known 
only  as  Boris.  An  investigation  of  sev- 
eral weeks  established  that  these  im- 
controlled  money  transfers  took  place 
in  many  instances  of  the  prisoner 
swaps  (including  Gunter  Guillaimie) 
and  that  the  overall  missing  aifcount 
funds  amount  to  not  less  than  5.6  mil- 
lion marks.  This  issue  revived  all  previ- 
ous dark  shadows  over  the  SPD;  and 
Willy  Brandt's.  Helmut  Schmidt's  and 
other  assurances  of  former  Minister 
Franke's  integrity  notwithstanding, 
the  affair  will  take  many  votes  from 
the  SPD. 

In  general.  Helmut  Kohl,  who  is  not 
very  charismatic,  conducts  a  very  posi- 
tive campaign,  appealing  to  traditional 
German  values  of  diligence,  thrift  and 
a  strong  family.  He  seems  to  have  in- 
creased considerably  the  vote-getting 
power  of  the  CDU.  The  reckless  accu- 
sations by  the  left-wing  SPD  who  call 
Kohl  the  Raketenkanzler.  the  missile 
chancellor,  may  have  added  to  his  pop- 
ularity instead  of  detracting  from  it. 

The  polls  of  February  25.  show  the 
CDU/CSU  at  about  47-49  percent  of 
the  total  and  the  SPD  about  42-43 
percent.  It  is  still  not  clear  if  either 
the  Green  or  the  FDP  will  make  the  5 
percent  hurdle  to  be  represented  in 
the  Bimdestag.  both  now  being  below 
this  figure. 

If  the  Greens  and  not  the  FDP 
achieve  5  percent,  then  the  "red- 
Green"  government  will  prevent  the 
deployment  of  American  missiles,  and, 
in  the  long  run.  can  completely  decou- 
ple West  Germany  from  the  United 
States.* 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  iixniois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard B.  Clark,  of  McHenry,  HI.,  has 
written  to  me  expressing  his  views  on 
three  topical  issues  currently  ujider 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

While  I  recognize  that  each  Member 
of  this  body  receives  niunerous  letters. 
I  would  urge  them,  as  parents  and  as 
legislators,  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
consider  this  brief  and  perceptive  mis- 
sive from  Mr.  Clark: 

McHsHHY,  III., 
February  16, 1983. 
Hon.  Philip  M.  CsAm, 
Reprtaentalive    in     Congress,     Longxoorth 
House    Office    Buildinff,     Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Crake:  Several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion have  been  in  the  headlines  recently 
that  are  apparently  very  controversial.  I. 
therefore. /would  like  to  express  my  opinions 
on  those  issues. 

Regarding  the  disclosure  to  parents  of  the 
use  of  contraceptives  by  teenagers,  I  believe 
that  the  parents  have  a  right,  even  a  re- 
sponsibility to  Itnow,  if  their  minor  child  is 
using  these  medications /6r\devices.  Since 
parents  are  held  morally, 'legally,  and  finan- 
cially responsible  for  their/ children  until 
they  reach  maturity  how  pan  anyone  sup- 
port the  withholding  of  information  from 
parents  without  also  absolving  them  of  the 
other  responsibilities?  However,  to  remove 
this  responsibility  from  the  parents  is  total- 
ly against  the  family  structure  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded  and  would  make 
children  responsible  for  their  own  behavior 
when  they  are  not  yet  mature  enough  to 
make  their  own  decisions. 

The  withholding  of  10  percent  of  any  in- 
terest earned  on  savings  accounts  will  be  an 
additional  expense  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  we,  the  taxpayers,  can  ill  afford. 
It  will  generate  no  new  revenues,  although 
revenues  will  be  collected  during  the  year 
instead  of  at  the  end,  but  expenses,  which 
will  add  to  the  existing  huge  deficit,  will  be 
incurred.  1,  therefore,  favor  the  repeal  of 
this  existing  tax  law. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  jobs  program  cur- 
rently being  addressed  by  the  Congress,  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  this  program,  as  it  will 
only  become  another  welfare  program 
under  a  different  name,  which  will  prolong 
the  existence  of  the  huge  federal  deficit, 
lieep  interest  rates  high,  and  ultimately  pro- 
long the  stagnation  of  our  economy.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  "Wall  Street  Journal", 
the  jobs  program  Implemented  by  the 
Carter  administration  was  held  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  inflationary  period 
we  were  in  as  well  as  leading  us  into  this 
current  economic  downturn. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B.  Clark.* 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  WKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  KE&IP.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Reagan  and  Charles  Wick,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  UJS.  Information  Agency 
(USIA).  have  begun  the  President's 
International  Youth  Exchange  Initia- 
tive (PIYEI)  which  Is  an  important 
program  designed  to  promote  under- 
standing between  American  youth  and 
young  people  from  foreign  countries. 

This  program  is  an  ideal  combina- 
tion of  education  and  diplomacy.  And 
now.  the  local  PIYEI  in  Boston.  Mass.. 
has  added  a  new  dimension— focusing 
its  activities  on  inner-city  youth  ex- 
changes. 

I  want  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  which  out- 
lines the  excellent  headway  President 
Reagan  and  USIA  Director  Wick  are 
making  on  this  program. 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 

28.  19831 
Spiif GPP  OP  '82  Versailles  StTMMrr  Student 

Exchanges 

reagan's  enthusiastic  backing  por  project 

surprises  skeptics 

(By  Rushworth  M.  Kidder) 

Can  American  teen-agers  ease  the  strains 
in  the  Atlantic  alliance? 

Twenty  million  dollars  say,  "Yes." 

That's  the  amount  of  money  President 
Reagan  has  called  for  in  his  President's 
International  Youth  Exchange  Initiative 
(PIYEI)— a  public/private  partnership  de- 
signed to  increase  the  number  of  exchanges 
of  15-  to  19-year-olds  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  six  nations  that  met  at 
the  Versailles  summit  in  June  of  1982. 

And  if  the  local  PI"5rEI  coordinating  group 
in  Boston  has  its  way.  some  of  that  money 
will  be  steered  toward  inner-city  students— a 
group  that  traditional  youth-exchange  pro- 
grams have  left  almost  untapped. 

When  he  kicked  off  the  program  last  May. 
the  President  noted  that  "one  of  the  best 
ways  to  develop  more  accurate  perspectives 
on  other  nations  and  on  ourselves  is  for 
more  Americans  to  join,  for  a  time,  a  family 
and  a  community  in  another  land." 

The  initiative,  now  headed  by  Charles  Z. 
Wick,  director  of  the  United  Staes  Informa- 
tion Agency  (USIA),  caught  many  youth-ex- 
change officials  by  surprise.  Coming  from  a 
President  not  noted  for  international  con- 
cerns—and whose  conservative  constituency 
seems  to  some  observers  to  be  oriented  more 
toward  protectionism  than  overseas  inter- 
ests—it was  greeted  with  some  skepticism. 

But  the  Versailles  summit  partners  joined 
in  the  initiative,  and  last  October  the  US 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  supporting  it. 
Now,  after  months  of  planning,  it  is  moving 
ahead  on  three  fronts: 

Local.  Committees  in  19  "pilot  project- 
communities  around  the  country,  from 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  to  Salem.  Ore.,  are  re- 
searching ways  to  promote  international  ex- 
changes within  their  conmiunities.  The  local 
committees  work  through  such  established 
programs  as  APS,  Youth  for  Understanding, 
and     the     Experiment     in     International 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  exchanges  do  occur.  Kitty  Plynn,  a 
mother  in  the  inner-city  Boston  neighbor- 
hood of  Dorchester,  has  hosted  studente 
from  Colombia,  Finland,  Norway.  Belgium, 
and  Oermaiy  through  Youth  for  Under- 
standing. "This  exchange  business  really 
does  work,"  she  says. 

EtntOPKAM  TOUK  FOB  AM  IKHKR-CITT  OIRL 

Designer  Jeans,  red  belt,  pearl-buttoned 
blouse— Sharon  Brown  fiU  right  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  predominantly  black  student 
body  at  the  once-elegant  Jeremiah  E.  Biu-ke 
High  School  in  a  run-down  section  of  Rox- 
bury.  ,     , 

Except  for  one  thing.  Sharon,  a  Junior 
who  lives  Just  around  the  comer  from  the 
school,  spent  five  weeks  last  summer  in 
Europe.  By  her  own  admission,  it  changed 
her  life. 

Sitting  in  a  cramped  basement  office  set 
aside  for  an  Interview,  she  recalled  her  trip 
to  London,  Paris,  and  Spain— Including  the 
three  weeks  of  living  in  a  dormitory  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca  and  studying  Span- 
ish. "It  made  me  respect  other  people's  cul- 
tures more— to  learn  how  they  act  and  see 
how  they  do, "  she  says. 

"I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  be  speaking 
as  much  Spanish,"  she  added  with  a  smile. 
But  she  says  that  whUe  "there's  not  that 
many  black  people  in  Spain,"  she  "didn't 
feel  any  prejudice." 

Sharon  is  one  of  very  few  American  inner- 
city  students  who  have  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. When  a  Roxbury  community-based 
agency.  Freedom  House,  announced  plans  to 
send  two  students  abroad  on  a  trip  orga- 
nized by  the  American  Institute  for  Foreign 
Study  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  she  was  recom- 
mended by  her  Spanish  teacher.  Funds  for 
her  trip— about  $3,300.  all  expenses  paid— 
came  from  a  local  chapter  of  National  Links 
Inc.,  a  nationwide  organization  of  black 
women.  Muriel  Snowdon  of  Freedom  House 
says  that  while  her  group  has  helped  orga- 
nize exchanges  for  15  years,  "funding  these 
programs  Is  not  an  easy  Job."  Her  organiza- 
tion has  no  plans  to  send  Burke  students 
abroad  this  summer. 

Part  of  the  problem:  finding  students  pre- 
pared to  go.  Spanish  classes  at  Burke,  for 
example,  stop  after  sophomore  year— and 
typically  focus  much  more  on  reading  and 
writing  than  on  speaking. 

So,  for  all  she  has  learned,  Sharon  will 
have  to  wait  untU  college  to  pursue  her 
Spanish.  Does  she  speak  Spanish  at  all  now? 
she  was  asked.  "Nope, "  she  said.  Does  she 
wish  she  could?  "Yep,"  she  grinned.» 
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•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Conoressiomal 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  Itnow 
where  I  stand  on  the  Issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  Is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quonun  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  Issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  In  Tucson  or 
1419  North  3d  Street,  suite  103,  in 
Phoenix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

Krr 

1.  Official  roUcall  number 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 

5.  The  date  of  the  action; 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y=yes,  N=No. 
and  NV=not  votlnr. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion. In  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

140.  H.R.  5922.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the 
rule,  (H.  Res.  502)  waiving  poinU  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
provide  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$8,924,835,000  for  fiscal  1982  and  to  rescind 
previous  appropriations  of  $5,678,120,000. 
Adopted  257-155:  Y  (1-3-0).  June  16. 

141.  H.R.  5922.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the 
House  concur  In  a  Senate  amendment,  with 
an  amendment,  to  rescind  fiscal  1982  budget 
authority  of  $4,098,640,000  for  annual  con- 
tributions for  assisted  housing  and 
$1  579.480.000  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gr*ta.  Motion  agreed  to  312-96:  Y  (4-0-0). 
June  16. 

142.  H.R.  5922.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the 
House  concur  in  a  Senate  amendment  to  re- 
scind $3,340,000  of  fiscal  1982  contract  au- 
thority in  the  rent  supplement  program. 
Motion  agreed  to  299-104:  Y  (4-0-0),  June 
16.  X 

143.  H.R.  5922.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the 
House  concur  in  a  Senate  amendment  to  es- 
tablish a  $3,000  annual  limit  on  business  re- 
lated tax  deductions  for  Washington,  D.C., 
living  expenses  claimed  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  with  an  amendment  to 
limit  annual  outside  income  earned  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  30  percent  of  their 
annual  congressional  salaries.  Motion 
agreed  to  381-29:  Y(4-0-0),  June  16. 

144.  H.R.  6094.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission Authorization.  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amendment  to  remove  the 
$25,000  cap  on  overtime  pay  for  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  employees.  Adopted  220-178: 
Y(  1-3-0),  June  16. 

145.  H.R.  6094.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission Authorization.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
of  $19,737,000  for  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  $568,801,000  for  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  $10,100,000  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtlve. 
Passed  337-67:  Y(2-2-0),  June  16. 

147.  H.R.  5879.  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
Amendments.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
499)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  reauthorize  programs  that  re- 
imburse states  for  cash,  social  services  and 
medical  assistance  to  refugees.  Adopted  388- 
3:  Y(  4-0-0),  June  17. 
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148.  HJl.  4326.  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  501)  providing  for  House  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
small  firms  in  federally  funded  research  and 
development.  Adopted  388-6:  Y<4-0-0),  June 
17. 

149.  H.R.  4326.  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act.  Motion  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  small  firms  in  feder- 
ally funded  research  and  development. 
Motion  agreed  to  383-5:  NV(3-0-l),  June  17. 

150.  H.R.  4326.  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act.  Amendments  to  exempt 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  atomic  energy  defense 
programs  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Rejected  90-295:  N(2-l-l).  June  17. 

151.  H.R.  4326.  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act.  Amendment  to  exempt 
all  health-related  research  conducted  under 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices from  the  scope  of  the  bill.  Rejected  164- 
193:  Y(2-l-l),  June  17. 

153.  S.  Con.  Res.  92.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, Fiscal  1983.  Motion  to  approve  the  sub- 
stitute resolution,  agreed  to  by  Senate- 
House  conferees  but  reported  in  technical 
disagreement,  to  set  budget  authority, 
$822.39  billion;  outlays,  $769.8  billion;  reve- 
nues, $665.9  billion;  deficit.  $103.9  billion, 
the  resolution  also  set  preliminary  goals  for 
fiscal  1984-85.  revised  budget  levels  for 
fiscal  1982  and  included  reconciliation  in- 
structions requiring  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees to  recommend  legislative  savings  to 
meet  the  budget  targets.  Motion  agreed  to 
210-208:  N(2-l-l).  June  22. 

154.  H.R.  5879.  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
Reauthorization.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  reau- 
thorize for  one  year  refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams established  in  1980  and  to  place  new 
conditions  on  refugee  eligibility  for  public 
assistance.  Passed  357-58:  Y(2-l-l),  June  22. 

155.  H.R.  4326.  Small  Business  Irmovatlon 
Development  Act.  Amendment  to  eliminate 
the  mandatory  set-asldes  and  require  cer- 
tain federal  agencies  to  reserve  a  portion  of 
their  research  and  development  budgets  for 
small  firms,  while  allowing  Congress  to 
decide  through  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations process  the  actual  amount 
spent  on  small  businesses.  Rejected  118-290: 
Y(2-l-l).June22. 

156.  H.R.  4326.  Small  Business  Itmovation 
Development  Act.  Amendment  to  exempt 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  from  the 
set-aside  provisions  of  the  blU.  Rejected 
169-228:  NV(  1-1-2).  June  22. 

158.  H.R.  4326.  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act.  Motion  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  small.  Innovative 
firms  In  federally  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment. Motion  agreed  to  389-2:  Y(3-0- 
1),  June  23. 

159.  H.R.  4326.  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  small,  innovative 
firms  In  federally  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment. I»assed  353-57:  Y(  1-2-1),  June 
23. 

160.  H.R.  6631.  Relief  for  Lebanon.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  $50  million  in 
emergency  aid  to  relieve  suffering  In  Leba- 
non resulting  from  the  June  6  invasion  by 
Israel.  Passed  334-70:  Y(  1-2-1),  June  23. 

161.  S.  Con.  Res.  98.  Thailand's  Bicenten- 
nial. Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  congratu- 
late Thailand  on  the  Rattanakosln  Blcen- 
tennla,  the  200th  Year  of  the  Charkl  Dynas- 
ty. Adopted  398-1:  Y(  3-0-1),  June  23. 
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162.  H.R.  6337.  Energy  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. Amendment  to  require  the  presi- 
dent to  fill  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
at  the  rate  of  200.000  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  per  day  until  the  reserve  has 
reached  the  level  of  750  million  barrels,  and 
to  require  that  at  least  140  million  barrels 
be  stored  In  new  steel  tanks.  Rejected  110- 
282:  N(0-3-l).  June23. 

163.  H.R.  6337.  Energy  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. Passage  of  the  bill  to  set  a  mini- 
mum fill  rate  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  of  200,000  barrels  of  petroleum 
products  per  day  until  the  reserve  has 
reached  the  level  of  500  million  barrels  of 
oil,  to  extend  until  June  30,  1985.  the  immu- 
nity from  antitrust  laws  granted  oil  compa- 
nies that  share  information  with  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency,  and  to  require  the 
president  to  report  to  Congress  on  various 
aspects  of  the  administration's  plans  for 
dealing  with  an  energy  emergency.  Passed 
396-3:  Y(3-0-l),  June  23. 

165.  H.R.  5922.  Urgent  Supplement  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1982.  Passage,  over  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  June  24  veto,  of  the  bill  to 
provide  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$8,924,835,000  and  to  rescind  previous  ap- 
propriations of  $5,678,120,000.  Rejected  253- 
151:  Y(  1-1-2).  June  24. 

166.  H.R.  6682.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$5,924,835,000  and  to  rescind  p-evious  ap- 
propriations of  $5,678,120,000.  Passed  267- 
106:  Y(  1-1-2),  June  24. 

167.  H.R.  6685.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$4,524,123,000  and  to  rescind  previous  ap- 
propriations of  $4,098,640,000.  Passed  342- 
25:  Y(2-0-2),  June24. 

169.  H.R.  6198.  Copyright  Manufacturing 
Clause  Protection  Act.  Passage,  over  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  July  8  veto,  of  the  bill  to 
extend  for  four  years  the  "manufacturing 
clause"  in  U.S.  copyright  law.  which  re- 
quires that  English  language  books  and  pe- 
riodicals by  U.S.  authors  be  printed  and 
bound  in  the  United  SUtes  or  Canada  to  re- 
ceive full  copyright  protection.  Passed  324- 
86:  Y(2-2-0),  July  13. 

170.  H.R.  6682.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1982.  Passage,  over 
President  Reagan's  June  25  veto,  of  the  bill 
to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$5,924,835,00ONand  to  rescind  previous  ap- 
propriations of  $5,678,120,000.  Rejected  242- 
169:  Y(  1-3-0),  Juiy^S. 

171.  H.  Res.  518.  Ilouse  Ethics  Investiga- 
tion. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt 
the  resolution  to  authorize  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of )  Official  Conduct  to 
Investigate  aUegatlons -^f  Improper  sexual 
conduct  or  illegal  drug'  use  by  members. 
House  officers  or  employees,  particularly 
House  pages.  Motion  agreed  to  407-1:  Y(4-0- 
0).  July  13. 

172.  H.J.  Res.  494.  El  Salvador  Aid  Condi- 
tions. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Joint  resolution  conditioning  further 
U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  on  the  president's 
certification  to  Congress  that  El  Salvador 
was  making  "good  faith  efforts"  to  Investi- 
gate and  to  bring  to  Justice  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  murders  of  six  U.S.  citizens  in 
1980  and  1981.  The  president  also  would 
have  to  certify  that  El  Salvador  was  taking 
"all  reasonable  steps"  to  investigate  the  dis- 
appearance of  journalist  John  Sullivan  in 
1981.  Motion  agreed  to  399-1:  Y(  4-0-0),  July 
13. 

173.  H.J.  Res.  400.  Roosevelt  Memorial. 
Amendment    to    prohibit    expenditure    of 
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funds  authorized  under  the  bill  except  in 
the  context  of  a  balanced  federal  budget. 
Rejected  158-247:  N(2-2-0).  July  14. 

174.  H.J.  Res.  400.  Roosevelt  Memorial. 
Passage  of  the  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  such  simis  as  may  be 
necessary  to  construct  a  memorial  to  the 
late  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in 
West  Potomac  Park  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Passed  254-151:  Y(2-2-0),  July  14. 

176.  H.R.  6685.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the 
House  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  with 
an  ajnendment.  embodying  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill,  to  provide  $5,448,452,000 
in  new  budget  authority  and  $5,849,120,000 
in  rescissions.  Motion  agreed  to  389-13: 
NV(  2-0-2),  July  15. 

177.  H.R.  5617.  Coast  Guard  Authoriza- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  520)  pro- 
viding for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  Coast 
Guard  activities  in  fiscal  1983  and  1984. 
Adopted  394-1:  NV(  2-0-2).  July  15. 

178.  H.R.  5617.  Coast  Guard  Authoriza- 
tion. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $2.55 
bUllon  In  fiscal  1983  and  $2,759  billion  in 
fiscal  1984  for  Coast  Guard  activities. 
Passed  348-25:  Y(3-0-l).  July  IS. 

179.  H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Older  Americans 
Employment.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  in  support  of 
maintaining  current  employment  levels  in 
the  community  service  employment  for 
older  Americans  program.  Motion  agreed  to 
407-4:  Y(4-0-0).  July  20. 

180.  H.R.  5228.  Physical  Protection  of  Nu- 
clear Materials.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  make  It  a  fedenU  crime 
to  unlawfully  obtain  nuclear  materials  and 
use  them  to  terrorize  or  harm  individuals. 
Motion  agreed  to  396-9:  Y(  4-0-0),  July  20. 

181.  H.R.  6258.  International  Travel  Act 
Authorization.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  $10  million  In 
fiscal  1983  for  the  UJ3.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration.  Motion  rejected  241-167: 
N(l-3-0),  July20. 

182.  H.  Con.  Res.  310.  Cyprus  Dispute. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the 
concurrent  resolution  stating  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  president  should  consider 
appointing  a  personal  representative  to  seek 
an  end  to  the  dispute  over  Cyprus  between 
Greece  and  Tiu-key,  should  urge  Turkey  to 
take  steps  to  withdraw  Its  forces  from 
Cyprus  and  should  support  United  Nations 
efforts  to  end  the  dispute.  Motion  agreed  to 
405-6:  Y( 4-0-0),  July  20. 

183.  H.R.  6030.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorizations, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
delete  from  the  bill  $699  million  for  one  Tri- 
dent misslle-flrlng  submarine.  Adopted  344- 
65:  Y(3-l-0),  July  20. 

184.  HJl.  6030.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorizations, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
delete  from  the  bill  $2.07  billion  for  various 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  procurement  pro- 
grams. Adopted  406-6:  Y(  4-0-0).  July  20. 

185.  H.R.  6030.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
delete  from  the  bill  $398.5  million  for  vari- 
ous operations  and  maintenance  programs. 
Adopted  386-19:  Y(4-0-0).  July  20. 

186.  H.R.  6030.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorizations, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
reduce  the  bill  by  $50.9  billion  and  prohibit 
procurement  of  MX,  Pershing  II  or  cruise 
missiles,  B-1  bombers  and  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers.  Rejected  55-348:  N(0-4-0), 
July  20. 

188.  H.R.  6030.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorizations, Fiscal  1983.  Substitute  for  tbe 
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Mavroules.  D-  ian..  unetidment.  to  autbor- 
tae  $1,141  J00,<  00  for  the  BOC  IntenxmUnen- 
tal  mlHUe:  th ;  »2S9.000.000  of  the  amount 
for  MTf  bulm  and  deployment  could  not  be 
obligated  unti  the  30  days  after  the  presi- 
dent notified  the  Caognn  that  a  basing 
mode  had  b«en  selected.  The  Mavroules 
amendment  nimld  have  deleted  aU  money 
for  the  UX  m  KUe.  Adopted  212-209:  N(3-l- 
0).  July  21.  ^  ^ 

180.  HJl.  OOO.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorlBUlons.  1  lacal  1983.  SubsUtute  for  the 
Dicks.  D-Waal ..  amendment,  to  prohibit  use 
of  any  funds  1 1  the  bill  for  purchase  of  new 
stratedc  alrll  t  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force, 
except  for  tlit  KC-10  aircraft.  The  Dicks 
amenctatent  p  -ohibited  use  of  funds  in  the 
bill  to  puicha  le  addiUonal  C-5  aircraft  and 
authorised  $31  O.OOO.OOO  for  procurement  in- 
stead of  the  '  most  cost-effective"  commer- 
cial wide  bo<y  aircraft.  Rejected  74-344: 
N<0-4-0),  July  21. 

190.  HJl.  »i30.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorisaUons,  Piacal  1983.  Amendment  to 
prohibit  use  o  f  funds  in  the  bill  to  purchase 
additional  C-5  aircraft  and  to  authorize 
$350,000,000  f  )r  procurement  instead  of  the 
"most  cost  ef  ectlve"  commercial  wide-body 
aircraft.  The  mtent  of  the  amendment  was 
to  require  the  Air  Force  to  buy  Boeing  747 
aircraft.  Rejet  ted  127-289:Y  (3-1-0).  July  21. 

191.  H.R.  »I30.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorisations, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
delete  from  he  bUl  $508,600,000  for  pro- 
curement of  Pershing  II  ballistic  mlssUes. 
Rejected  74-3 11:  N(0-3-l).  July  21. 

192.  HJl.  6  (30.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorizations. Fiscal  1983.  Motion  that  the 
House  resolv^  itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Wl)ole  fot"  further  consideration  of  the 
bUl  to  authofize  fiscal  1983  appropriations 
for  the  Deferfce  Department.  Motion  agreed 
to  388-1:  Y(2-  »-2).  July  22. 

193.  H.R.  6)30.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorizations, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
prohibit  the  » se  of  any  authorized  funds  for 
proc\wement  of  binary  chemical  munitions 
of  productior  equipment  for  such  weapons. 
Adopted  232-  .81:  Y(  1-2-1).  July  22. 

194.  H.R.  fl)30.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorizations, i'iscal  1983.  Amendment  to  ban 
the  productii  n  of  binary  munitions  unless 
once  existini  chemical  weapon  were  de- 
stroyed for  €  ich  new  binary  weapon  built. 
Rejected  192-  225:  N(2-l-l).  July  22. 

195.  H.R.  6  930.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorizations, Fiscal  1983.  Amendment  to 
delete  $54  itillion  earmarked^for  procure- 
ment of  binai  y  chemical  munitions  and  bar- 

of  any  authorized  funds  for 
Adopted   251-159:   Y(l-2-l). 
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Indian  Nations  of  Oklahoma.  Passed  293-26: 
Y(l-0-3).  July  23. 

200.  H.R.  2643.  Airport  and  Airway 
System.  Motion  to  order  the  previous  ques- 
tion (thus  ending  debate  and  the  possibility 
of  amendment)  on  the  rule  (H.  Res.  489) 
providing  for  the  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill.  Motion  rejected  135-178:  Y(l-0- 
3).  July  23.« 


Defense  Department  Au- 

Fiscal    1983.    Amendment    to 

)illion  for  procurement  of  the 

Rejected    142-257:    Y(  1-2-1). 


July  22. 
198.  H.R 

thorizations 


ring  the  use 
that  program 
July  22. 

196.  H.R.  4030 
thorizations, 
delete  $4.03 
B-1    bomber 
July  22. 

197.  H.R.  ( 030.  Defense  Department  Au 
thorizations.    Fiscal    1983.    Amendment    to 
delete  $6.87   lUlion  for  two  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrers.  Rejected  83-303:  N(0-3-l). 


(iO30.  Etefense  Department  Au- 

Fiscal    1983.    Amendment    to 

delete  $10.5  billion  for  nuclear  weapons  au 
thorizations.|ReJected  21-355:  N(0-3-l).  July 
22. 

199.  H.R.  !329.  Cherokee  Indian  Claims 
Passage  of  t  le  bill  to  waive  the  statute  of 
limitations  i  ind  grant  jurisdiction  to  the 
Court  of  Cli  ims  or  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma  to  resolve 
two  longsta  iding  compensation  claims  of 
the    Cherokee.    Choctaw    and    Chickasaw 
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HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  UXIMOIS 
IK  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRBSBKTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Don  Wy- 
cliff  and  Alan  P.  Henry  had  an  article 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  recently, 
and  had  some  conclusions  about  what 
they  call  the  poverty  trap. 

It  is  a  substantial  article  that  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  to  read. 

At  one  point,  they  have  this  key 
statement: 

Jobs  are  the  key  to  solving  not  just  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  poor,  but  many  of 
the  other  problems  that  grow  out  of  pover- 
ty, such  as  crime  and  family  dissolution. 
However,  some  people  see  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram as  an  effort  to  condition  the  country 
to  accept  more  unemployment,  not  less. 

It  may  well  be,  as  the  article  asserts, 
that  we  are  getting  accustomed  to 
high  unemployment  and  do  not  see  its 
evil  as  we  once  did.  p  4 

I  hope  that  is  not  the  case. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  read  this  article. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  21. 
1982] 
Finding  Hope  por  the  Poor 
(By  Don  Wycllff  and  Alan  P.  Henry) 
By  any  yardstick— the  dollars  it  costs,  the 
people  it  envelops,  the  scars  it  leaves  on 
whole  cities— poverty  remains  a  deep  and  in- 
tractable problem. 

But  the  tragedy  of  it  may  have  been  ex- 
pressed best  by  a  West  Side  girl  who,  at  19, 
should  be  on  the  threshold  of  young  wom- 
anhood, looking  ahead  to  career  and  family. 
Instead,  she  is  an  unmarried  mother  of 
two  and  a  high  school  dropout,  and  her 
words  are  those  of  a  person  much  older  and 
tragically  careworn: 

"Seems  like  all  the  excitement  is  leaving 
out  of  my  life  instead  of  coming  in." 

George  Gilder,  the  reigning  conservative 
economic  guru,  observes  that  poverty  is  less 
a  matter  of  finances  than  of  prospects.  If 
that  is  so,  then  the  young  woman's  pros- 
pects, her  life  chances,  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  nearly  extinguished. 

And  merely  by  being  bom  to  someone  of 
her  demographic  description— teenager, 
black,  unmarried,  dropout,  on  welfare— her 
two  young  sons  have  entered  life  with  se- 
verely diminished  prospects  for  anything 
except  to  become  members  of  what  urban- 
ologists  now  called  the  permanent  under- 
class. 

After  burrowing  for  weeks  among  the  sta- 
tistics, the  literature  and  the  people  of  the 
so-called  underclass,  certain  conclusions 
seem  inescapable. 

Before  anything  can  be  changed,  attitudes 
must  change. 
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Initially,  mainstream  America  must  come 
to  more  realistic  terms  with  Its  own  percep- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  very  term  "under- 
class," so  casually  and  universally  accepted 
now  by  the  public,  politicians,  academics 
and  the  media,  suggests  the  first  step 
toward  understanding  of  poverty  has  still 
not  been  taken. 

Why?  The  term  is  a  convenient  label.  A 
quick  and  easy  compartmentalization.  A 
means  to  make  it  easier  for  most  of  us  to 
say.  "OK,  these  people  are  underclass  and 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  them." 
If  poverty  is  less  a  matter  of  finances  than 
of  prospects,  then  prospects  are  largely  a 
matter  of  finances.  According  to  Sar  A.  Levl- 
tan.  director  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity's Center  for  Policy  Research,  during 
the  first  year  of  Ronald  Reagan's  economic 
recovery  program,  the  5  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation with  the  highest  annual  Incomes  re- 
ceived a  net  gain  of  $9  bUllon  In  overall 
wealth,  while  those  with  incomes  below  the 
national  median  had  a  net  loss  of  $18  bil- 
lion. So  far,  the  promised  payoff  in  greater 
capital  investment  and  more  jobs  hasn't  ma- 
terialized. 

Jobs  are  the  key  to  solving  not  just  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  poor,  but  many  of 
the  other  problems  that  grow  out  of  pover- 
ty, such  as  crime  and  family  dissolution. 
However,  some  people  see  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram as  an  effort  to  condition  to  accept 
more  unemployment,  not  less. 

"It's  like  highway  accidents."  says  John 
Connelly  of  Jobs  for  Youth  Inc.  "You'll 
have  65,000  people  killed  in  automobile  acci- 
dents In  this  country  this  year  and  no  one 
will  say  anything  about  It  because  social  tol- 
erance has  set  that  level  as  acceptable. 
Reagan  is  setting  those  limits  now  for  un- 
employment." 

There  must  be  an  awareness  that  few  wel- 
fare recipients  want  to  be  on  welfare,  but  as 
the  system  Is  presently  set  up,  many  can't 
afford  not  to  be. 

If  a  poor  woman  works,  her  monthly  as- 
sistance grant  will  be  cut  by  whatever 
amount  she  earns.  If  she  manages  to  save 
more  than  $1,500,  she  will  be  cut  off  aid. 
Government  does  not  provide  enough  subsi- 
dized day  care  to  make  it  worth  her  while  to 
look  for  a  job.  The  child-support  enforce- 
ment system  that  could  help  her  pay  the 
freight  is  overloaded  and  generally  ineffec- 
tive. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  welfare  l%as 
become  a  sort  of  fiscal  methadone  for  the 
nation's  poor,  a  cure  very  nearly  as  degrad- 
ing and  every  bit  as  habit-forming  as  the 
pain  It  was  supposed  to  alleviate. 

And,  In  the  process,  the  welfare  bureauc- 
racy has  become  an  Insidious  multilevel 
monitoring  device,  keeping  tabs  on— and  ul- 
timately controlling  the  movement  of— the 
part  of  the  population  that  society  has  no 
room  for. 

Mainstream  America  must  also  rid  itself 
of  the  perception  that  "poor  people  pro- 
grams" are  bankrupting  the  country.  In 
fact,  as  a  percentage  of  total  government  ^ 
payments  to  individuals,  money  laid  out  for 
welfare  has  remained  constant  over  the  past 
decade  while  expenditures  for  the  twin 
sacred  cows  of  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
have  grown. 

In  fiscal  1982.  spending  for  public  assist- 
ance, food,  housing  and  Medicaid  totaled  an 
estimated  $64  billion  and  amounted  to  18 
percent  of  the  U.S.  government's  payments 
to  individuals,  the  same  percentage  as  In 
1975.  Spending  for  Social  Security  and  Med- 
icare, by  contrast,  came  to  roughly  $209  bil- 
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lion,  or  57  percent  of  total  payments,  as 
compared  to  53  percent  in  1975. 

Nor  do  welfare  recipients  "have  it  easy" 
on  their  monthly  allotments.  Unlike  Social 
Security  recipients,  who  year  in  and  year 
out  have  seen  their  checks  outpace  infla- 
tion. AFDC  recipients  have  seen  their 
monthly  paymenU  increase  on  average  by 
only  $11.34  in  the  last  seven  years.  As  a 
result,  their  buying  power  has  been  nearly 
halved.  The  same  is  true  for  general  assist- 
ance recipients,  whose  grante  have  gone  up 
an  average  of  $2.04.  to  $141.10  in  the  last 
seven  years. 

Among  blacks  of  the  underclass,  the 
family  has  been  devasUted  by  a  variety  of 
factors.  Including  joblessness,  the  welfare 
system  and  the  growth  of  a  "victim"  men- 
tality among  many  poor  blacks.  As  a  result, 
one  of  the  most  important  family  fimc- 
tlons— child-rearing— has  suffered. 

In  1980,  36  percent  of  the  nation's  black 
population  were  children  18  and  under. 
Forty-two  percent  ll\^  In  Intact  families, 
but  46  percent  lived  In  families  with  only 
one  parent  present,  most  often  the  mother, 
who  must  make  her  way  in  the  world  under 
the  dual  disadvantages  of  racial  and  sexual 
bias.  (The  remainder  were  in  institutions  or 
in  some  other  non- family  setting.) 

Bruce  R.  Hare,  an  assistant  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  SUte  University  of  New 
York,  described  the  devastating  conse- 
quences to  the  current  generation  of  black 
youth  in  a  paper  written  last  summer  for 
the  National  Urban  League: 

"The  soaring  rates  of  illegitimacy,'  babies 
having  babies'  among  Increasingly  young 
black  girls,  the  rising  crime  and  drug-abuse 
rates,  and  the  increaiing  violence  commit- 
ted by  our  youth  against  each  other  and  our 
elders  .  .  .  speak  to  a  rising  despair  and  de- 
clining discipline  among  our  black  youth." 

While  it  has  been  estimated  that  as  many 
as  one-third  of  blacks  nationwide  are  mem- 
bers of  the  underclass,  at  least  two-thirds 
are  not.  And  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
developments  Is  the  growing  involvement  of 
middle-class  blacks  in  addressing  problems 
of  the  black  underclass. 

One  of  those  pressing  hardest  for  such  in- 
volvement is  Dr.  Ef  fie  Ellis,  a  Chicago  phy- 
sician and  a  recognized  authority  on  mater- 
nal and  child  health.  Black  people  as  a 
group  must  address  themselves  to  the  qual- 
ity of  their  lives,  she  says,  and  not  simply 
"live  and  breathe  our  time  away  and  call  It 
life." 

The  program  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  fraterni- 
ty, to  curb  teenage  pregnancy  by  discourag- 
ing teenage  fatherhood  is  an  example  of 
what  is  needed,  says  Dr.  Ellis.  'The  men  can 
break  the  problem  down  if  they  want  to." 

And  whUe  money  Is  important,  attltudlnal 
changes  are  more  important,  she  says.  "A 
lot  that  must  be  accomplished  can't  tie  with- 
out a  change  of  attitude,  no  matter  how 
much  money  you  have." 

Racism  remains  alive  and  strong  through- 
out this  society  and  accounts  in  large  meas- 
ure for  the  fact  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  blacks  remain  in  poverty,  that 
black  men  with  some  college  still  are  more 
often  unemployed  than  white  high  school 
dropouts,  that  a  whole  range  of  economic 
and  social  deficits  seems  to  follow  a  color 
line. 

In  Chicago  especially,  the  close  corre- 
spondence between  the  geography  of  the 
black  population  and  the  geography  of  the 
poor  seems  a  direct  result  of  individual  and 
institutional  racism. 

What  the  Kemer  Commission  said  in  1968 
remains  true  today: 
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"What  white  Americans  have  never  fully 
understood— but  what  the  Negro  can  never 
forget— Is  that  white  society  Is  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions  cre- 
ated it,  white  institutions  maintain  it  and 
white  society  condones  it. '• 


STAYING  AFLOAT  IN  THE  TIDE 
OP  RUIN 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now 
appears  likely  that  some  type  of  jobs 
program  will  soon  be  approved  by  the 
Congress,  although  the  scope  and 
nature  of  it  is  as  yet  undetermined. 
However,  running  throughout  the 
more  than  2-year  debate  on  this  issue, 
there  has  been  one  consistent  theme. 
That  is  that  the  administration  has 
adamantly  refused  to  fund  any  make- 
work  jobs. 

What  exactly  a  make-work  job  is 
usually  escapes  definition,  but  normal- 
ly the  ghosts  of  the  Roosevelt-era 
WPA  are  called  up  as  specters  of  what 
this  awful  beast  is.  Perhaps  the  pas- 
sage of  time  has  made  us  all  much 
more  sophisticated  than  people  living 
through  the  1930's  were,  but  I  still 
could  not  help  but  be  touched  by  a 
brief  article  that  appeared  in  the  50th 
anniversary  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. This  article  briefly  tells  the  story 
of  Jerry  Bacon,  a  man  who  lived 
through  the  thirties,  and  what  the 
make-work  jobs  of  the  WPA  meant  to 
him. 

As  I  said,  perhaps  we  are  all  much 
more  sophisticated  now,  and  perhaps 
the  experiences  of  a  Jerry  Bacon  have 
no  relevance  in  the  high-tech  1980's. 
But  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  article,  and  then  simply 
ask  themselves  one  question.  Jerry 
Bacon's  job  may  seem  make-work  to 
us.  but  what  did  it  mean  to  him  and 
his  family? 
The  Bacons— Staying  Aploat  in  the  Tide 

OP  Ruin 
When  Jerry  Bacon  was  growing  up  In 
back-co»uitry  Tennessee,  the  old  folks  used 
to  sit  around  nodding  sagely  at  one  another 
and  prophesying  that  times  were  going  to 
get  hard  for  the  people  one  day.  Yeah,  his 
own  grandmother  would  say,  real  hard. 
They  were  just  being  old.  Bacon  had 
thought  then  with  a  boy's  Impatience,  but 
now,  looking  at  the  devastation  of  black 
Springfield  all  around  him,  he  was  begin- 
ning to  think  they  had  been  right.  The  De- 
pression had  laid  waste  to  the  stores  and 
businesses  that  once  lined  Washington  and 
Center  streets,  leaving  behind  a  ghost  town 
of  padlocked  doors  and  empty  shop  win- 
dows. Nothing  much  more  was  left  on 
Center  than  a  doctor's  office,  a  Methodist 
church  and  Patterson's  funeral  home;  even 
the  old  Center  Street  Y.  long  the  hub  of  the 
black  community,  had  closed  up.  Bacon's 
own  livelihood  had  gone  under  with  Joe 
Mitchell's  laundry;  he  was  pushing  30  with 
a  wife  and  two  kids  at  home,  and  until  old 
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Delano  Roosevelt's  WPA  came  along,  be 
didn't  know  how  he  was  going  to  feed  them. 
The  old  folks  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about  all  right,  he  told  himself  at  low  ebb. 
They  knew  and  I  didn't. 

In  his  boyhood,  he  had  preferred  the  word 
of  an  uncle  who  had  been  North  and  come 
home  laden  with  little  gifU  for  all  the  chU- 
dren  In  the  family.  "Money  grows  on  trees 
up  there,"  he  had  said,  and  Jerry  Bacon  had 
believed  him.  He  had  lived  his  young  life 
then  in  the  tiny  east  Tennessee  hamlet  of 
Rockwood,  the  grandson  of  slaves  and  the 
son  of  a  Holiness  church  preacher  named 
Martin  Bacon,  and  even  as  a  boy  he  had 
begun  chafing  at  its  segregated  way  of  life. 
His  Grandpa  Bacon  had  taught  him  the 
story  of  slavery,  all  alMut  how  black  men 
and  women  had  been  torn  out  of  Africa  and 
flogged  into  submission  like  children. 
■■Don"t  ever  forget  it.  son,"  the  old  man  said, 
his  eyes  smoldering  in  the  firelight,  and 
Jerry  did  not.  The  white  clerks  at  the  gener- 
al store  initiated  him  In  the  etiquette  of  Jim 
Crow,  regularly  ignoring  him  till  all  the 
whites  had  been  served  and  only  then  de- 
manding. "What  you  want,  nigger?"  Jerry 
never  forgot  that,  either,  or  the  flush  of 
suppressed  anger  it  brought  to  his  cheeks. 

The  problem  In  Springfield  in  the  bleak 
middle  '308  was  that  there  was  no  one  to  get 
mad  at— only  the  blind  economic  tides  of 
ruin  and  despair  washing  over  the  city. 
Bacon  had  been  elated  when  the  bishop 
down  home  had  sent  his  father  north  to 
open  a  little  church  in  a  black  neighborhood 
on  the  southwest  side  of  town.  But  the  Rev- 
erend Bacon  had  had  to  take  factory  work 
to  support  himself,  and  now  his  son,  Jerry, 
had  come  into  his  own  inheritance  of  hard 
times.  His  Dorothy  had  borne  him  two  fine 
boys,  Jerome  Jr.  in  1929  and  Charles  in 
1932.  It  would  be  11  years  before  they  had 
their  third  child:  there  was  no  work  In  town 
and  no  money  coming  In  to  support  the 
family  they  already  had. 

For  a  time  after  Joe  Mitchell's  cleaning 
shop  closed.  Bacon  scratched  out  a  living  for 
them  by  taking  in  washing  at  home— they 
were  living  with  Dorothy's  grandmother— 
and  pressing  it  himself  with  a  hand  iron. 
But  laundries  had  beome  an  Insupportable 
luxury  in  neighborhoods  reduced  nearly  to 
rags  by  the  Depression.  The  basiness  with- 
ered and  died,  and  Bacon.  In  despair,  moved 
Dorothy  and  the  boys  to  Columbus,  settled 
them  In  a  little  house  on  Ontario  Street  and 
started  pounding  the  pavement  in  search  of 
something  to  do.  He  got  a  Job  pressing 
clothes  at  $6  a  week  In  a  white-owned  laun- 
dry, until  it  foundered  and  sank.  He  drifted 
to  another  laundry,  and  another,  they  went 
under,  too.  He  washed  dishes  at  Mills  Res- 
Uurant  for  75  cents  a  day,  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  Then  he  was  back  on  the  streets 
again,  with  only  a  night  gig  playing  trumpet 
and  sometimes  trombone  in  a  dance  band 
called  Archie  Hall's  Safarians  between  him 
and  desperation. 

He  was  on  relief  when  the  WPA  opened 
an  office  In  Columbus  In  1935;  It  was  In- 
stantly besieged  by  a  long  queue  of  the  dis- 
possessed. Bacon  showed  up  early  that 
morning  and  found  scores  of  the  hungry  al- 
ready there.  He  took  his  place  in  line  and 
shuffled  along  in  ite  inchmeal  progress;  it 
was  mid-afternoon  Ijefore  he  got  far  enough 
even  to  see  the  registration  window,  and  the 
queue  l)ehind  him  stretched  out  of  sight 
down  the  street.  I'm  one  of  the  lucky  ones, 
he  thought,  and  for  a  time  he  was.  The 
WPA  took  him  on  and  put  him  to  work 
sweeping  streets  on  a  road  gang. 
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THE  BIAKING  OP  A  COMMUNIST 

HON.  LARRYMcDONALD 

OP  OIORGIA 
IM  THX  HOU8I  OF  RXPRISKNTATIVIS 

.J  Thursday.  March  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
case  of  Michael  Straight  who  has  re- 
cently revealed  that  he  was  a  deep 
cover  Soviet  agent  for  many  years  is 
one  that  should  concern  everyone  In- 
terested In  the  security  of  America. 
How  did  an  American,  with  all  the 
right  background  and  with  everything 
going  for  him  become  a  Communist? 
The  colimin  by  M.  Stanton  Evans  that 
appeared  In  Human  Events  for  Febru- 
ary 26,  1983,  is  very  Instructive  In  that 
regard,  and  I  commend  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
Michael  Straight's  Confessioii:  Thb 

MaKIHG  of  THI  COMlfUKIST 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 
If  you  wonder  why  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  world  at  large  are  in  such  peril- 
ous condition,  consider  the  sad,  instructive 
case  of  Michael  Straight. 

Scion  of  a  wealthy  American  family, 
Straight  was  chlefy  raised  In  England  and  in 
the  1930s  attended  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  recruited  into  the  Communist  party.  He 
subsequently  came  back  to  America  where 
he  obtained  jobs  in  the  State  Department 
and  as  a  Roosevelt  speech  writer,  before 
moving  on  to  the  liberal  New  Republic  mag- 
azine, which  his  parents  had  founded. 

While  working  for  the  government. 
Straight  had  numerous  meetings  with  a 
Soviet  agent,  to  whom  he  turned  over  copies 
of  documenu  he  was  preparing.  Most  of  the 
attention  now  accorded  Straight— stirred  by 
the  appearance  of  his  autobiography— has 
focused  on  his  actions  while  he  was  a  Com- 
mimist,  and  his  failure  to  come  forward  on 
these  matters  for  better  than  two  decades 
after  he  says  he  parted  company  with  his 
former  comrades. 

These  are  indeed  important  topics  worth 
exploring.  But  there  are  other  issues  in- 
volved as  well,  of  potentially  greater 
moment.  For  the  authobiography  Straight 
has  given  us  tells  us  not  only  what  he  did 
(usually  in  sketchy,  episodic  fashion),  but 
why  he  did  it. 

His  explanation  shows  us  a  represenUtive 
sample  of  the  liberal  mind  at  work— how  it 
is  formed,  the  way  it  operates,  and  the 
qualities  which  make  it  prey  to  Marxist 
dogma.  Since  this  is  the  mind  that  has 
shaped  our  era,  the  lesson  is  worth  learning. 
First,  the  facts  as  Straight  provides  them. 
He  was  recruited  into  Communist  ranks  by 
Cambridge  art  historian  Anthony  Blunt.  In 
these  circles,  he  met  a  number  of  other 
youthful  Communists,  notable  among  them 
the  traitor  and  spy-to-be,  Guy  Burgess.  In 
1937,  Blunt  told  the  author  that  Communist 
higher-ups  wanted  him  to  return  to  America 
to  act  as  a  "mole  "  in  behalf  of  the  Kremlin. 
Straight  balked  at  some  of  the  original 
particulars,  but  felt  "trapped "  into  accept- 
ing the  over-all  assignment.  Back  in  Amer- 
ica, while  working  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  gave  copies  of  documents  he  was 
writing  to  a  Soviet  agent.  In  the  late  '40s 
and  early  "SOs,  he  had  several  encounters 
with  Burgess,  who  had  wormed  his  way  into 
the  British  Foreign  Office  and  was  spying 
on  America  for  the  Soviets. 
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straight  says  he  broke  with  the  Commu- 
nists in  1941,  that  the  papers  he  gave  the 
Soviet  agent  were  worthless,  and  that  he 
told  Burgess  to  get  out  of  the  Foreign 
Office  or  face  exposure.  Yet  knowing  what 
he  did  of  Burgeas,  and  what  his  treachery 
would  coat  America  during  the  Korean  War, 
Straight  did  not  speak  out.  Only  in  1963, 
when  he  was  up  for  an  appointment  by  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  did  he  tell  his 
story  to  the  FBI- a  step  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  Blunt,  among  others. 

Most  of  Straight's  discussion— inter- 
spersed with  personal  and  family  reminis- 
cences—is an  effort  to  explain  this  long 
delay.  What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  he  felt 
hopelessly  divided  between  his  obligation  to 
oppose  the  Soviets  and  his  friendship  for 
the  individual  Communists  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  expose.  The  resulting  ambivalence 
of  feeling  is  apparent  in  his  handling  of 
other  matters— such  as  the  Communist-con- 
trolled campaign  of  Henry  Wallace  in  1948. 
Such  ambiguity,  be  It  said,  is  seldom  evi- 
dent in  Straight's  treatment  of  anti-Com- 
munists such  as  the  late  Sen.  Joe  McCarthy. 
Back  in  the  1950s,  while  Straight  was  still 
keeping  mum  about  his  own  past  and  the 
likes  of  Burgess,  he  Mtterly  denounced 
McCarthy  and  other  aBti-Communist  inves- 
tigators. There  is  a  fair  amount  of  this  in 
the  present  book— although  Straight  does 
teU  us  he  "sensed"  that  Whlttaker  Cham-  9 
bers  was  telling  the  truth  about  Alger  Hiss. 
All  of  this  Is  presented  in  a  self-justifying 
way  that  puts  Straight's  performance  in  the 
most  plausible  and  iimocent  light,  with  a 
number  of  details  one  would  like  to  know 
conspicuously  omitted.  (For  Instance. 
Straight's  knowledge  of,  and  relationship  to, 
the  people  at  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions, mentioned  only  in  passing).  Even  so, 
the  resulting  picture  is  not  too  flattering  for 
Straight. 

How  an  intelligent  man  could  get  in  this 
kind  of  fix  is  suggested  by  Straight's  discus- 
sion of  his  upbringing:  deprived  of  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  raised  without  strong 
feelings  of  national  identity,  guilty  about 
his  inherited  wealth,  educated  on  "progres- 
sive" principles  by  a  mother  who  sounds 
much  like  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  he  was  sent 
off  to  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
then  to  Cambridge— where  he  was  inmiersed 
in  a  witch's  brew  of  intellectual  moonshine, 
coUectivist  hogwash,  and  revolutionary  agi- 
tation. 

The  Cambridge  atmosphere,  as  Straight 
portrays  it,  was  fetid  to  the  point  of  suffoca- 
tion. It  seems  that  every  other  person  he 
refers  to  (including  Burgess,  Blunt.  John 
Maynard  Keynes  and  numerous  others) 
was,  or  had  been,  a  homosexual  (Straight 
himself  was  an  exception).  The  place  was 
also  full  of  self-righteous  dolts  imagining 
themselves  as  an  elite  that  would  create 
some  kind  of  secular  Utopia  through  revolu- 
tion. Straight,  the  rootless  cosmopolitan 
awed  by  their  sense  of  "brotherhood,"  fell 
for  It. 

The  story  is  a  sad  one,  not  merely  for 
what  it  says  of  Michael  Straight,  but  for  its 
description  of  the  forces  that  produced  him. 
They  are  the  same  forces,  after  all,  that 
have  corrupted  the  counsels  and  palsied  the 
will  of  Western  powers  for  upwards  of  two 
generations.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DORES  RICHARD 
(D.  R.)  MILLER,  OWNER  AND 
OPERATOR  OF  THE  CARSON  & 
BARNES  CIRCUS 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Dores  Richard  (D. 
R.)  Miller,  long-time  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  the  world's  largest  tent  show, 
the  Carson  &  Barnes  Circus.  The  gen- 
eral offices  and  winter  quarters  of  the 
Carson  Sc  Barnes  Circus  are  located  in 
my  congressional  district  at  Hugo, 
Okla.,  where  D.  R.  enjoys  wide  renown 
and  respect.  He  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  circus,  and  is  well  deserving  of 
our  recognition  and  tribute.  His  dedi- 
cation is  Ijest  expressed  in  his  own 
words: 

I  want  to  leave  a  lifelong  impression  on 
each  child  who  comes  to  visit  my  circus.  The 
warm  memories  of  the  day  spent  with  mom 
and  dad  watching  the  mammoth  tent  being 
pulled  up  by  the  elephants:  the  sensation  of 
having  a  baby  giraffe  eat  out  of  a  young 
child's  hand:  the  excitement  he  feels  when 
watching  the  lion  tamer  work  with  the  big 
cats:  the  Icaleidoscope  of  unique  smells, 
sounds,  and  images  of  the  tent  circus  that 
greets  each  youngster  when  he  visits  the 
showgrounds.  When  a  young  person  comes 
to  the  circus  he  is  greeted  by  so  much  activi- 
ty and  excitement  that  he  will  never  forget 
the  experience.  I  remember  the  special 
wonder  and  joy  that  I  felt  when  I  saw  my 
first  circus  as  a  child,  and  I  want  to  multiply 
that  joy.  I  want  to  be  the  man  who  brings 
the  circus  to  town.  It's  like  playing  Santa 
Ciaus  every  day  of  the  year,  and  I  will  keep 
bringing  that  special  joy  to  the  kids  until 
the  day  the  good  Lord  decides  that  its  time 
for  me  to  stop."— Dores  R.  Miller. 

This  season  marlcs  the  47th  consecu- 
tive year  that  Dores  Richard  (D.  R.) 
Miller  has  owned  and  operated  the 
circus.  No  individual  in  all  of  circus 
history  has  had  the  drive,  determina- 
tion, and  luck  necessary  to  maintain  a 
tent  circus  on  the  road  for  this  record 
number  of  years. 

D.  R.  started  working  for  his  father, 
Obert  Miller,  in  1924,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  8.  Although  he  only  rode  a  trick 
pony  and  worked  on  the  sideshow 
bally  platform,  the  responsibilities  he 
was  given  at  that  time  helped  to  shape 
his  life.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
monster  tent  circus,  when  huge  tent 
shows  crisscrossed  the  continent.  This 
is  when  he  decided  to,  someday,  own 
one  of  these  outdoor  giants. 

After  taking  Isla  Beach  as  his  wife  in 
1934,  the  Millers  joined  the  Seils-Ster- 
ling  Circus  as  performers.  D.  R.  was  a 
wire-walker  and  trick  rider.  Isla  per- 
formed in  a  five-girl  aerial  display  and 
swinging  ladder  act.  They  received  the 
grand  salary  of  $10  per  week  with  a 
$15  bonus  for  their  troubles. 

In  1937,  D.  R.  joined  with  his  father 
and  brother,   Kelly,   to  start  a  two- 
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monkey,  4-pony,  6-person  wagon  show. 
During  good  times  and  bad,  the  Miller 
family  woilted  and  built  that  show 
into  what  is  now  the  world's  largest 
tent  circus.  D.  R.  Miller  is  the  only 
surviving  founder,  and  he  has  contin- 
ued to  brlnt  this  80-vehicle  show,  com- 
plete with  25  elephants,  2  glraffek 
rhino,  hippo,  75  horses  and  poniesA 
and  various  other  animals,  200  em^ 
ployees  and  a  big  top  bigger  thaqr  a 
football  field  to  millions  of  Ameridtlfe 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
show,  being  based  In  Hugo.  Okla.,  has 
brought  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
local  economy,  and  has  helped  to  sup- 
port several  local  businesses. 

Retirement  is  out  of  the  question.  D. 
R.  will  continue  to  push,  pull,  and 
guide  his  circus  Into  the  dreams  of 
children— of  all  ages— until  Its  no 
longer  possible.  In  the  process  he  is 
sparking  joy  and  imagination,  and 
keeping  an  American  tradition  alive.* 
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HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  "Thinking  Things  Over"  column 
by  Vermont  Royster  which  appeared 
in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  on  Wednes- 
day, March  2,  was  a  particularly  good 
one,  and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

I  know  that  millions  of  Americans 
watched  and  enjoyed  "The  Winds  of 
War,"  on  television,  and  many  more 
have  read  both  that  book  and  its 
sequel,  "War  and  Remembrance."  I 
commend  the  two  books  to  anyone 
who  may  have  not  yet  read  them; 
Herman  Wouk  has  combined  a  fasci- 
nating story  with  scholarly  research 
and  produced  memorable  works  of  his- 
torical fiction. 

But  Vermont  Royster's  commentary 
goes  deeper  than  just  a  review  of  "The 
Winds  of  War."  It  serves  as  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us,  whether  we  remember 
World  War  II  or  not,  that,  to  para- 
phrase another  author,  "It  can 
happen  here." 

Thinking  Things  Over 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

REMEMBRANCE  OP  WAR 

For  those  who  survive  a  great  war,  l>e  they 
soldiers  or  civilians,  the  exper^nce  is  unfor- 
gettable. All  else  is  anticlimax. 

If  you  think  not  so,  listen  to  old  soldiers 
gather  talk  of  Dunkirk.  Anzio,  Okinawa  or 
more  lately  even  of  Vietnam.  Or  to  civilians 
who  lived  through  the  terror  of  London  or 
Coventry. 

So  when  the  television  recently  brought 
us  that  18-hour  marathon  accoimt  of  the 
coming  of  World  War  II.  there  were  two 
separate  audiences  among  the  millions  who 
watched.  Those  who  remember.  And  those 
who  can't. 

I  can  speak  only  for  those  who  remember. 
And  as  I  watched  Herman  Wouk's  tale,  with 
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all  the  contrivances  and  coincidences  of 
story  the  critics  harped  upon.  I  couldn't 
help  wondering  if  those  too  young  to  re- 
member drew  from  it  the  lessons  those 
times  have  to  offer. 

Some  of  the  lessons  may  have  been  ob- 
scured in  the  television  telling.  Hitler's  Mein 
Kampf,  for  example,  is  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing. Was  it  clear  to  the  young  that  Hitler 
told  the  world  then  exactly  what  he 
planned  to  do— and  no  one  believed  him? 

The  destruction  of  Poland,  the  fall  of 
France,  the  plight  of  beleaguered  Britain, 
all  this  was  vividly  told.  Was  it  clear  to  the 
young  that  none  of  this  need  have  hap- 
pened if  Poland.  France,  Britain  had  not  ig- 
nored the  gathering  storm? 

To  many  younger  viewers  Mr.  Wouk's  fic- 
tionalized Jewish  Scholar,  Aaron  Jastrow. 
seemed  merely  a  naive,  even  foolish,  old 
man  in  his  refusal  to  flee  the  menace  of 
Nazism.  Did  they  understand  he  was  sym- 
bolic of  many  who  said  what  was  true,  ttiat 
there  were  good  Germans  as  well  as  bad 
ones,  and  so  were  long  blind  to  the  evil  that 
engulfed  them  all? 

Through  the  figure  of  President  Roose- 
velt, our  own  effort  to  rearm  at  the  last 
minute  was  recounted.  Do  the  young  know 
ttiat  even  after  Hitler  came  to  power  in  1932 
we  left  our  arms  in  disrepair?  that  on  the 
very  eve  of  being  engulfed  by  the  war  our 
soldiers  were  drilling  with  brooms  as  make- 
believe  rifles,  driving  truclcs  as  make-believe 
tanlcs.  because  we  had  none  other? 

Thus  when  my  own  time  came  to  be 
wrenched  from  a  happy  civilian  home.  I  was 
put  aboard  a  destroyer  that  had  no  radar, 
no  sound-searching  gear,  no  modem  guns  to 
defend  the  convoys  we  were  suptKtsed  to 
shepherd  against  marauding  submarines. 
Those  called  to  man  land  armies  were  no 
better  served. 

Yet  that  is  the  way  it  was.  With  Europe 
already  conquered  by  Nazi  legions,  with 
Great  Britain  upon  the  edge  of  defeat,  with 
Pearl  Harbor  but  a  few  weeks  away,  our 
country  preferred  to  think  the  war  would 
not  come  our  way.  Were  there  not,  after  all, 
two  great  oceans  that  lay  like  moats  to  keep 
us  safe?  to  politicians  in  Congress  were  not 
alone  in  asking  what  need  we  had  of  calling 
our  young  to  arms,  of  spending  our  treasure 
on  the  arms  for  them,  when  there  were  so 
many  other  needs  here  at  home  in  a  nation 
still  suffering  from  the  Great  Depression. 

I  hope  the  young  will  not  suppose  that 
this  myopia,  from  Munich  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
sprang  from  selfish  or  immoral  motives.  It 
was  rooted  in  one  of  the  deepest  desires  of 
the  human  spirit,  to  live  in  peace.  It  was  ex- 
pressed clearly  in  a  slogan  heard  every- 
where in  those  days,  "Peace,  it's  wonderful!" 
It  was  said  in  prayers,  siuig  where  good 
people  gathered,  chanted  in  street  parades 
to  protest  the  horrors  of  war. 

That  war  came  anyway  despite  the  pray- 
ers, and  brought  with  it  horrors  up  to  then 
unimagined.  was  not  the  fault  of  those  of 
good  will  and  one  cannot  fault  them  for 
those  prayers.  War  came  anyway  because 
not  all  men  are  men  of  good  wlU.  because 
evil  has  not  l)een  banished  from  the  earth. 

Nor  can  one  fault  those  men  of  good  will, 
either,  when  the  trial  came.  Once  it  became 
clear  the  choice  was  war  or  surrender  to 
evil,  men  of  good  will  went  off  and  died  by 
the  millions  lest  evil  triumph  unopposed. 

The  truth  is  that  peace  is  easy  to  achieve. 
The  Poles,  the  French,  the  Belgians,  the 
British,  could  have  easily  had  their  peace. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  say  "better  to  be 
Nazi  than  dead,"  lay  down  their  arms,  fight 
no  more,  and  they  would  have  had  their 
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[Prom  the  Open  Forum  Journal,  Issue  No. 

25,  1980,  Department  of  SUtel 

Is  AID'S  Basic  Human  Needs  Approach 

Working?  A  View  Prom  Africa 

(By  Ambassador  Herman  J.  Cohen) 

I  have  just  completed  a  3-year  assignment 
as  Ambassador  to  Senegal  and  The  Gambia. 
Since  our  economic  assistance  programs 
constitute  the  most  significant  activity  of 
the  VS.  Government  in  these  two  countries, 
I  have  come  to  know  well  the  programs  of 
AID  and  the  Peace  Corps,  as  well  as  those 
of  private  voluntary  and  international  orga- 
nizations. 

When  I  arrived  to  take  up  my  new  assign- 
ment, I  found  that  the  congressional  man- 
date to  address  basic  human  needs  was  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  priorities  for  both  AID 
and  the  Peace  Corps.  The  mandate  was  de- 
fined as  having  the  objective  of  bringing 
maximum  quantifiable  benefits  to  the  most 
disdavantaged  populations  of  the  developing 
countries.  In  carrying  out  this  mandate, 
AID  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  fulfilling 
another  objective  simultaneously,  namely 
the  requirement  to  foster  development. 

AID  has  resolved  this  problem  essentially 
by  designing  its  projects  to  have  an  impact 
on  the  populations  living  in  the  rural  areas. 
The  theoretical  payoff  in  most  of  the 
projects  includes  greater  cash  incomes  and 
better  living  conditions  for  the  rural  farm- 
ers. The  main  vehicle  for  attaining  these  ob- 
jectives is  technical  assistance  to  indigenous 
institutions,  almost  always  government 
agencies  or  government  parastatal  organiza- 
tions, that  exist  to  provide  technical  services 
to  rural  communities.  Most  of  the  aid, 
therefore,  consists  of  the  training  of  train- 
ers—the extension  workers,  managers,  and 
technical  personnel  who  will  be  responsible 
for  guiding  the  rural  farmers  into  new  and 
more  productive  practices.  Whenever  the  in- 
digenous institutions  are  themselves  just 
getting  started,  AID'S  assistance  might  in- 
clude the  construction  of  offices,  lalwrato- 
ries  and  even  staff  housing. 

After  3  years  of  observing  this  process 
unfold,  I  ask  myself  if  AID's  current  ap- 
proach is  addressing  basic  human  needs  in  a 
more  effective  manner  than  previous  ap- 
proaches which  included  a  certain  amount 
of  infrastructure  development  (i.e.,  road 
buUding,  dam  construction,  communications 
systems).  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion because  institution-building  and 
stengthening  are  long-term  propositions. 
We  can't  really  expect  to  see  a  payoff  in  less 
than  7  to  10  years.  On  the  basis  of  my  obser- 
vations, however,  I  cannot  suppress  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  skepticism  about  AID's  cur- 
rent approach.  My  feeling  is  that  the  rural 
farmer  would  probably  benefit  more  from 
investment  in  infrastructure  that  has  a  rela- 
tively early  impact,  than  from  long-range 
institution-building.  On  the  basis  of  my  ex- 
perience, I  would  advocate  the  construction 
of  rural  farm-to-market  roads,  village  water 
systems,  small  dams  and  irrigation  systems. 

I  have  strong  doubts  about  the  capability 
of  government  agencies  and  government- 
controlled  development  organizations  to 
translate  their  acquired  expertise  into  bene- 
fits for  the  rural  farmers.  My  experience  to 
date  indicates  that  government  bodies  exist 
mainly  as  an  end  in  themselves— to  provide 
jobs,  salaries,  perquisites,  and  partronage  to 
the  people  lucky  enough  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. There  is  virtually  no  accountability  in 
terms  of  quantifiable  results  in  the  rural 
areas.  The  whole  purpose  of  education  in 
the  minds  of  parents  is  to  help  young  people 
escape  from  the  rural  areas  to  urban  cen- 
ters.  Extension   workers,   therefore,   often 
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prefer  to  stay  in  their  air-conditioned  of- 
fices doing  paperwork  rather  than  going  out 
and  working  with  villagers.  This  is  a  general 
conclusion  that  obviously  does  not  cover 
every  case.  There  are  some  dedicated  people 
in  rural  development  agencies.  But  I  have 
traveled  extensively  in  the  interior  of  Sen- 
egal and  The  Gambia,  and  the  people  I  usu- 
ally see  working  at  the  village  level  are 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  employees  of  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations,  missionaries, 
and  an  occasional  AID  contract  technician. 
Ironically,  the  one  Senegalese  Government- 
owned  entity  that  I  have  seen  that  appears 
to  be  closer  to  the  rural  farmer  than  any 
other  is  the  only  one  not  receiving  any  for- 
eign assistance.  Representatives  of  this 
agency,  which  is  seeking  to  develop  irrigated 
rice  production,  took  me  around  to  visit  the 
vUlages  they  are  working  in,  and  I  discerned 
a  certain  confidence  among  the  villagers  in 
that  organization. 

When  I  ask  Senegalese  villagers  what 
their  greatest  needs  are,  they  invariably  say 
water  and  market  roads.  Senegal  is  in  the 
Sahel  semi-drought  area,  and  water  is 
scarce,  just  as  it  is  in  southern  California. 
The  villagers  want  wells,  deep  bore  holes, 
and  pumps.  Many  of  the  isolated  villages, 
which  are  in  the  majority,  need  adequate 
farm-to-market  roads  to  transport  the 
produce  they  grow,  or  could  grow  if  they 
had  water.  There  is  potential  for  a  lot  more 
production  among  the  rural  peasantry  if 
they  could  have  water  and  roads,  and  this 
could  be  accomplished  with  minimal  or  no 
extension  work  from  government  agencies. 

My  overall  instinct  is  to  favor  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  farmer  who  should  have 
maximum  incentives  to  produce  more  and 
earn  more  on  his  own  without  government 
interference.  The  building  of  government- 
controlled  institutions  which  are  supposed 
to  help  farmers  could  have  the  opposite 
effect  of  stultifying  farmer  motivation  to 
produce  more.  These  institutions  will  prob- 
ably serve  as  a  drain  on  rural  resources 
rather  than  as  a  stimulus  to  their  growth. 
Not  only  will  these 'uistitutions  fall  to  help 
the  farmer,  but  they  will  also  buy  his  crops 
at  questionable  prices,  sell  him  fertilizer  and 
give  him  credit,  with  none  of  these  proce- 
dures working  to  the  farmer's  advantage. 

The  Government  of  Senegal  has  recog- 
nized the  phenomenon  of  the  negative 
Impact  of  government  organizations  on 
rural  farmers,  and  is  actually  working  to 
return  much  of  the  marketing  and  other 
services  to  private  enterprise.  There  Is  a  new 
emphasis  on  cooperatives  and  local  power 
structure. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  how  should  we 
proceed  from  here?  First,  I  would  fulfill  all 
commitments  to  institution-building  already 
on  the  books.  These  projects  should  be  com- 
pleted. I  hope  that  my  skepticism  Is  all  mis- 
placed, and  that  by  the  year  1990  we  will 
have  something  to  show  for  our  aid.  But  the 
payoff  has  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  in- 
creased production  and  standards  of  living 
in  the  specific  rural  areas  targeted  by  these 
projects.  We  cannot  evaluate  it  by  listing 
numbers  of  people  trained  and  numbers  of 
technical  assistance  hours  worked.  1  would, 
however,  place  a  halt  to  all  new  institution- 
building  projects.  There  is  a  sufficient 
number  on  the  books  right  now,  in  my  view, 
to  make  a  positive  Impact  if  everything  goes 
according  to  plan.        * 

For  new  money  that  becomes  available.  I 
would  divide  our  efforts  into  two  categories. 
First,  I  would  engage  In  quick  impact  rural 
Infrastructure  projects.  In  Senegal,  we  could 
make  a  commitment  to  construct  200  wells 
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per  year  with  simple  pumps  that  could  be 
maintained  by  villagers  themselves.  The  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  are  already 
doing  this  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  gen- 
erally the  experience  has  been  positive.  I 
would  also  upgrade  and  construct  rural 
farm-to-market  roads,  working  with  indige- 
nous construction  entitles.  In  Senegal,  for 
instance,  the  Army  Is  using  American  For- 
eign Military  Sales  (FMS)  engineering 
equipment  to  undertake  this  type  of  work 
under  contract  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works.  Again,  there  Is  some  irony  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  effective  devel- 
opment work  in  Senegal  is  being  done  with 
U.S.  military  assistance.  This  whole  effort 
could  serve  as  a  controlled  experiment  to  de- 
termine which  Is  more  effective— institu- 
tion-building which  trains  the  trainers,  or 
rural  infrastructure  which  brings  direct  ben- 
efits to  the  rural  farmers  and  gives  them 
some  tools  to  develop  themselves. 

Secondly.  I  would  allocate  as  much  new 
money  as  possible  to  the  search  for  alterna- 
tive energy  possibiUtles.  The  1978-80  oil 
price  Increases  are  just  killing  the  non-oil 
producing  African  countries.  There  may  be 
nothing  left  of  these  economies  to  develop  if 
something  isn't  done  in  this  area.  And  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  Installation  of  experi- 
mental solar  electric  water  heaters  in  village 
maternity  centers.  What  Africa  needs  is  in- 
novative thinking  about  big  projects  to  con- 
vert major  Installations  away  from  oil-fired 
energy  production.  For  example,  why 
shouldn't  municipal  power  plants  in  African 
coastal  cities  like  Dakar  be  converted  to 
coal?  Coal  energy  imported  from  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia  would  be  cheaper  for  Dakar 
than  imported  oil  right  now,  and  the  dispar- 
ity will  undoubtedly  grow.  American  plan- 
ners, designers,  and  soft  loans  (yes,  it  is  time 
for  AID  to  get  back  into  the  loan  business 
for  certain  types  of  projects  in  Africa)  could 
help  achieve  these  conversions,  and  help 
U.S.  exports  to  boot. 

Hydroelectric  power  is  another  area  that 
deserves  considerable  emphasis.  When  I  was 
on  the  Zaire  desk  in  1970,  people  said  Zaire 
was  crazy  to  Iwrrow  all  that  money  for  the 
Inga  hydroelectric  power  complex.  But  that 
vast  amount  of  energy  is  going  to  save  Zaire 
and  several  neighboring  countries  much 
money  on  oil  imports  in  the  next  few  dec- 
ades. There  are  other  potential  hydroelec- 
tric energy  sources  in  Africa  which  need  our 
help,  and  the  help  of  donor  consortia  such 
as  the  recently  established  Association  for 
the  Coordination  of  Development  In  Africa 
(ACDA),  to  which  the  U.S.  belongs. 

In  summation,  we  need  innovative  think- 
ing to  address  basic  human  needs  in  both 
the  micro-  and  macroeconomic  contexts. 
What  AID  Is  doing  now  looks  very  good  on 
paper,  and  should  have  a  favorable  impact  if 
everything  works  out  according  to  design. 
But  after  3  years  of  closer  observation,  I  do 
not  see  that  basic  human  needs  are  being 
addressed  any  more  now  than  under  previ- 
ous policies.  And,  I  am  highly  skeptical 
about  the  capabilityof  public  institutions  to 
transmit  developmental  skills,  or  to  moti- 
vate farmers  to  produce  more.  The  farmer 
needs  help  to  function  independently,  and 
he  needs  it  in  a  shorter  time  frame.  I  also 
fear  that  congressional  appropriations  com- 
mittees may  become  impatient  and  disillu- 
sioned before  the  results  of  institution- 
building  can  demonstrate  a  developmental 
payoff.« 
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along  with  the  relatives  of  thoae  who  have 
died.* 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  January  15. 
1983.  Economist  news  magazine: 
Nuclear  Radiation— Deadly  Tests 

British  servicemen  who  were  exposed  to 
the  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific in  the  1950s  are  contracting  leukaemia 
at  an  astonishing  rate,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  radiation  from  the  ex- 
plosions is  the  cause.  The  problem  was  high- 
lighted by  a  BBC  television  programme  (Na- 
tionwide) in  December.  After  this  broadcast, 
more  reports  came  in  from  servicemen  who 
took  part  in  the  tests.  The  results  were  ana- 
lysed by  an  independent  medical  statisti- 
cian. Dr.  Alice  Stewart,  of  Birmingham  Uni- 
versity, and  formed  the  basis  of  a  second 
programme  this  week. 

Dr.  Stewart  calculated  that  there  were 
about  6,000  men  under  25  Involved  in  the 
1957-58  tests  at  Christmas  Island  and  at 
Maiden  Island,  400  miles  to  the  south.  In 
round  figures,  75  of  these  men  would  nor- 
mally have  been  expected  to  have  died, 
from  all  causes,  between  1976  and  1982:  of 
the  75  four  would  have  been  expected  to 
have  died  from  leukaemia.  So  far,  although 
reports  of  only  10  deaths  during  this  period 
have  been  received,  eight  of  them  were 
caused  by  leukaemia. 

At  least  six  more  leukaemia  victims  are 
still  alive.  Many  other  men  still  living  have 
reported  recurring  rashes  and  cataracts: 
both  are  typical  of  radiation  victims.  Dr. 
Stewart  is  convinced  that  the  radiation 
from  the  nuclear  tests  caused  most  of  the 
trouble. 

The  ministry  of  defence,  which  ran  the 
tests,  did  not  want  to  know.  It  is,  by  tradi- 
tion, starkly  unsympathetic  to  exservicemen 
who  ask  for  special  consideration  because  of 
problems  related  to  their  active  duty.  It  has 
received  six  claims  from  cancer  victims  over 
the  past  10  years  and  turned  down  all  of 
them.  It  has  not  yet  received  any  claims  as  a 
result  of  the  BBC's  investigations,  but  it 
probably  will.  The  official  line  was  that  the 
statistics  that  the  defence  ministry  had  seen 
so  far  did  not  indicate  that  the  men  who 
were  in  the  tests  are  getting  leukaemia  at  a 
greater  rate  than  would  be  expected. 

Paced  with  similar  claims,  the  Australian 
government  is  doing  the  decent  thing. 
Alarmed  by  an  increasing  number  of  reports 
of  cancer-related  diseases  among  the  9,000 
Australians  who  worked  with  Britain  on  the 
atomic  tests,  it  has  sent  questionnaires  to  all 
the  survivors.  The  American  administration 
has  behaved  as  badly  as  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  face  of  claims  from  those  who 
say  they  suffered  from  nuclear  tests  in 
Nevada.  It  is  embroiled  in  a  case  where  1,192 
people  are  claiming  damages. 

As  a  result  of  all  the  television  publicity 
(Channel  4  also  screened  a  documentary  on 
the  subject  this  week)  the  British  defence 
ministry  has  been  spurred,  at  last,  into 
action.  It  plans  to  contact  the  12,000  who 
took  part  in  the  tests  and  examine  them  to 
see  if  they  are  suffering  from  radiation  dis- 
eases. Its  next  step  should  be  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  compensate  those  who  are. 


PARRIS  URGES  SUPPORT  FOR 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREBiiENT 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
House  committees  are  meeting  this 
morning  to  discuss  the  impact  the  pro- 
posed Federal  budget  will  have  on  civil 
service  retirement.  The  proposed 
changes  would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  Federal  work  force  and  if  im- 
plemented, could  Jeopardize  the  qual- 
ity of  services  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  currently  providing  your 
constituents.  Although  you  may  not 
have  a  great  number  of  Federal  work- 
ers in  your  congressional  districts,  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  budget  will 
mean  less  services  for  more  tax  dollars 
unless  we  act  swiftly  to  make  some 
reasonable  modifications. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Federal 
workers  have  been  required  to  bear  an 
unfair  burden  in  attempts  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  Cost-of-living  in- 
creases have  been  inadequate,  falling 
far  behind  the  rate  of  compensation 
recommended  by  the  President's  own 
pay  advisers.  Health  benefits  under 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program  have  been  reduced  substan- 
tially while  the  insurance  premiums 
have  increased.  In  addition.  Govern- 
ment employees  have  been  subjected 
to  an  insensitive  and  demening  re- 
duction-in-force  process  with  the  new 
threat  of  eliminating  seniority  as  an 
element  to  be  considered  when  imple- 
menting new  RIF's. 

The  combination  of  these  items  and 
other  factors  have  had  a  disastrous 
affect  on  the  Federal  work  force. 
Morale  is  at  an  alltime  low  and  each 
week  seems  to  produce  new  attacks  on 
our  work  force. 

The  civil  service  retirement  propos- 
als contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  add  insult  to  injury.  The  new 
budget  would  increase  the  contribu- 
tion rate  to  the  retirement  from  the 
current  7  percent  to  11  percent.  In 
order  to  retire  at  full  benefits,  an  em- 
ployee would  be  forced  to  work  until 
age  65  instead  of  the  current  age  of  55. 
In  addition,  the  new  budget  changes 
the  basis  for  computing  future  annu- 
ities from  an  employee's  average  high 
3  years  salary  to  a  high  5  formula. 

I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed pay  freeze  and  the  budget  pro- 
posals. If  the  Congress  approves  this 
package,  it  will  be  destroying  a  retire- 
ment system  that  works  well  and  it 
will  be  breaking  a  commitment  to 
every  Government  employee  by 
changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game. 
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forcement  agents  working  to  keep 
drugs  out  of  our  children's  schools, 
they  are  FBI  agents,  they  are  the 
people  that  provide  health  care  serv- 
ices, and  get  the  social  security  checks 
out  on  time. 

If  we  do  not  preserve  the  retirement 
system,  we  will  undoubtedly  lose  our 
best  workers  to  join  in  the  private 
sector  which  provides  better  benefits 
and  more  security.  Rather  than 
achieve  cost  savings,  we  will  end  up 
spending  more  tax  dollars  for  few  serv- 
ices because  we  will  have  a  work  force 
comprised  of  individuals  who  cannot 
find  employment  any  place  except 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join  me  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
work  force  by  honoring  the  commit- 
ment we  have  made  to  our  employees. 
We  must  act  now  to  remove  these  dis- 
astrous proposals  from  the  budget.* 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviets  recently  withdrew  from  the 
World  Psychiatric  Association  rather 
than  face  the  debate  and  possible  ex- 
pulsion over  the  routine  commitment 
by  the  KGB  of  Soviet  dissidents  to 
mental  institutions  for  special  treat- 
ment. Many  Soviet  dissidents  have 
survived  and  lived  to  tell  about  these 
cruel  confinements  so  that  they  have 
become  common  knowledge  in  the 
Western  World.  It  is  yet  another  mani- 
festation of  a  society  without  morals 
that  permits  such  practices.  The  edito- 
rial on  this  subject  written  by  Mr.  Ian 
Ball  that  appeared  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  for  February  12,  1983, 
follows  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Feb.  12, 19831 
Russia— The  Sick  Mind  of  EItjrope 

(In  a  nation  where  the  normal  are  sent  to 
psychiatric  hospitals  because  of  their  politi- 
cal stand,  doctors  who  sent  them  there  may 
not  be  party  tools  but  members  of  a  warped 
profession  in  a  warped  society.) 

In  the  city  where  Sigmund  Preud  first 
tried  to  diagnose  and  calm  troubled  minds 
through  talk,  an  entire  medical  profession— 
supposedly  sick,  in  ways  unsuspected  by 
Freud— was  to  have  come  under  full  inter- 
national analysis  later  this  year. 

At  its  seventh  congress  in  Vienna,  the 
World  Psychiatric  Association  had  been 
planning  to  resume  its  debate  on  whether 
psychiatry  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  become 
a  political  tool  of  the  KGB  in  its  dealings 
with  dissidents.  With  the  meeting  still  five 
months  away,  quiet  but  intensive  lobbying 
was  already  being  conducted  by  all  parties 
involved. 

Then  came  yesterday's  startling  an- 
nouncement: to  pre-empt  Western  efforts  to 
suspend  or  expel  the  Soviet  psychiatrists  for 
collectively  tearing  up  the  Hippocratic  oath. 


the  22.000-member  Soviet  national  organisa- 
tion, the  All-Union  Society  of  Psychiatrists 
and  Neuropathologists,  was  quitting  the  78- 
nation  world  body  forthwith. 

It  Is  political  with  a  capital  P.  of  course. 
And  it  is  among  the  most  fascinating  exam- 
ples we  have  had  since  Brezhnev's  death  in 
November  of  how  the  Kremlin  under 
Andropov  Intends  to  play  the  global  game. 

The  Brezhnev  Kremlin,  according  to 
Western  doctors  who  have  had  contact  re- 
cently with  influential  figures  in  the  Soviet 
psychiatric  profession,  would  probably  have 
decided  to  tough  it  out,  let  the  West  prove 
that  sane  dissidents  are  being  held  in  Soviet 
asylums. 

Where  Brezhnev  was  ready  to  use  a  cleav- 
er in  approaching  potential  trouble  abroad, 
Andropov's  choice  seems  to  be  a  scapel. 
Why  risk  a  propaganda  reverse  in  Vienna 
when  things  are  going  so  well,  image-wise,  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  on  the  peace  front? 

The  background  here  is  the  roughing-up 
the  Soviet  psychiatric  profession  received 
when  the  international  body  last  met,  in 
Honolulu  in  1977,  and  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  "the  systematic  abuse  of  psy- 
chiatry for  political  purposes  in  the  DSSR." 

Ever  since  there  has  been  a  growing  but 
quietly  conducted  debate  among  psychia- 
trists the  world  over  on  the  most  effective 
way  of  applying  pressure  on  what  the  ma- 
jority still  seems  to  regard  as  a  thoroughly 
corrupted  brother  institution.  To  their 
credit,  British  and  American  psychiatrists 
have  been  in  the  forefront. 

Now,  however,  whatever  disciplinary  or 
supervisory  powers  the  world  body  might 
have  hoped  to  exercise  have  been  snatched 
away.  Andropov's  doctors  are  not  about  to 
stand  in  anybody's  dock. 

The  debate  in  Vienna— and  what  irony 
that  a  congress  which  meets  every  six  years 
happens  to  be  assembling  for  this  political 
row  in  the  birthplace  of  psychoanalysis— 
htwl  been  expected  to  revolve  around  two 
resolutions. 

The  Roytd  College  of  Psychiatrists, 
having  seen  the  horror  stories  multiplying 
since  the  condemnatory  resolution  was 
adopted  in  Honolulu,  had  formally  proposed 
the  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  organisation. 
The  American  Psychiatric  Association  had 
decided  on  a  less  drastic  course  of  action- 
suspension  pending  proof  that  the  present 
cloud  over  Soviet  psychiatry  has  been  re- 
moved. 

With  the  Russians  no  longer  in  the  club, 
all  this  is  shunted  on  to  the  theoretical 
plane.  Yet  the  cream  of  the  world's  mind 
doctors  might  still  want  to  consider  adapt- 
ing an  idea  which  has  intriguing  possibilities 
and  universal  application.  It  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  an  American  whose  special  field 
of  studies  is  the  use  and  misuse  of  psychia- 
try in  the  Soviet  Union— Dr.  Walter  Reich,  a 
psychiatrist  by  training  who  is  a  fellow  at 
the  Kennan  Institute  for  Advanced  Russian 
Studies  in  Washington.  He  is  proposing,  in 
effect,  the  psychiatric  equivalent  of  on-site 
inspection. 

His  idea  is  that  the  world  body  could  be 
empowered  to  send  representatives  to  any 
country  to  examine  individuals  reported  to 
have  been  dispatched  to  mental  institutions 
for  political  reasons.  If  permission  were 
denied,  the  association  would  hold  that 
country's  psychiatric  establishment  in  inter- 
national contempt. 

"This  would  give  us  a  mechanism  for  con- 
tinuing to  press  for  re-exaJT»ination  of  Soviet 
dissidents  seen  as  victims  of  "misdiagnoses," 
he  argues.  "The  Russians  either  would  have 
to  allow  such  re-examlnation  by  outside  psy- 
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chlatrlste  or  acknowledge  they  have  some- 
thing to  hide." 

Dr.  Reich  spent  some  time  last  year  exam- 
ining Soviet  psychiatry  on  its  home  couch 
(In  truth,  the  metaphor  hardly  applies  since 
there  is  very  little  talk  therapy  practiced  In 
the  country  which  two  generations  ago  de- 
clared Freud's  ideas  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
Marxist  science)  and  had  a  rare  sitdown  talk 
with  the  two  men  who  control  Soviet  psy- 
chiatry. Dr.  Andrei  Snezhnevsky,  78,  and 
Dr.  Marat  Vartanyan,  In  his  early  50s. 

He  returned  from  that  meeting  convinced 
that  the  Russians  were  still  smarting  from 
the  scolding  they  got  In  Honolulu  and  deter- 
mined that  nothing  like  this  would  occur  In 
Vienna.  If  necessary,  even  though  they  put 
great  Importance  in  being  seen  as  civilized 
men  of  medicine  by  their  international  col- 
leagues, the  Russians,  he  judged  would  walk 
out  of  the  world  body  rather  than  face  an- 
other vote  of  censure. 

Reports  of  Soviet  psychiatric  abuse  began 
reaching  the  West  In  the  late  1960s.  Not 
even  during  the  darkest  years  of  Stalinism 
had  Soviet  psychiatrists  been  accused  of  dis- 
torting their  knowledge  in  the  service  of  po- 
litical masters.  That  this  all  began  when  It 
did  may  have  special  relevance  In  our  deal- 
ings today  with  the  man  who  sits  In  the  seat 
of  supreme  power  In  the  Kremlin:  the 
charges  were  first  carried  out  of  Russia  by 
dissidents  soon  after  Mr.  Andropov  was  offi- 
cially named  head  of  the  KGB  In  1967  and 
non-conforming  citizens  found  themselves 
being  diagnosed  as  "sluggish"  schizophren- 
ics—a  unique  theory  developed  by  Dr. 
Snezhnevsky— and  bundled  off  to  institutes 
for  the  criminally  Insane. 

Was  the  theory  concocted  to  serve  a  politi- 
cal need?  Many  Western  psychiatrists  are 
convinced  now  the  answer  is  yes. 

They  point  out  that  once  a  dissident  has 
been  declared  cuckoo  and  In  need  of  hospi- 
tal treatment,  his  or  her  trial  Is  much  less 
demanding  on  the  authorities. 

Yet  there  possibly  is  an  even  more  sombre 
interpretation  to  be  placed  on  all  this!  Could 
a  sick  profession  have  developed  almost  un- 
consciously within  a  sick  society,  without 
any  sinister  direction  from  above? 

Dr.  Reich,  who  has  examined  dissidents 
declared  psychotic  by  the  Soviet  doctors  and 
found  them  eminently  sane  when  they 
reached  the  United  SUtes.  suspects  this 
may  be  the  case.  After  all,  he  says,  both  the 
KGB  agent  who  rounds  up  the  dissident 
and  the  psychiatrist  who  examines  him 
have  grown  up  within  the  same  ideological 
environment,  their  minds  shaped  by  similar 
ideas  of  what  is  usual  and  expected  in 
Soviet  society. 

Dissenting  behaviour  in  this  atmosphere 
may  genuinely  strike  everyone  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's side  as  evidence  of  a  warped 
mind.  The  true  horror,  then,  is  that  "slug- 
gish schizophrenic"  now  Is  being  stamped 
on  the  dossiers  of  hundreds  of  mentally 
sound  individuals  by  Soviet  doctors  with  no 
conscious  Intent  to  please  Andropov  and  Co. 
with  a  misdiagnosis.* 
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•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
new  technique  for  separating  marrow 
cells  has-been  developed  by  research- 
ers at  Israel's  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  and  the  Memorial  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Cancer  Center  in  New  York, 
and  offers  new  hope  for  victims  of  life- 
threatening  blood  disorders  because 
bone-marrow  transplants  can  now  be 
administered  with  greater  safety  and 
to  larger  numbers  of  patients. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  press  release  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science,  which  follows: 

A  bone-marrow  transplant,  often  the  last 
ray  of  hope  for  many  victims  of  life-threat- 
ening blood  disorders,  can  now  be  adminis- 
tered with  greater  safety  and  to  larger  num- 
bers of  patients  thanks  to  a  new  technique 
for  separating  marrow  cells  developed  by  re- 
searchers at  Israel's  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  and  the  Memorial  Sloan-Ketterlng 
Cancer  Center  In  New  York. 

In  Initial  clinical  testing  at  Sloan-Ketter- 
lng and  later  at  five  other  major  medical 
centers  In  the  U.S.  and  West  Germany, 
marrow  subjected  to  the  new  cell-separation 
procedure  has  been  grafted  successfully  into 
over  20  infants  suffering  from  severe  com- 
bined Immunodeficiency  disease  and  for 
whom  compatible  donor  marrow  was  un- 
available. Prior  to  this  advance,  these  chil- 
dren could  not  have  received  transplants, 
currently  the  only  proven  cure  for  their 
condition,  since  noncompatible  marrow 
would  surely  have  Induced  fatal  graft-vs- 
host  disease  (GVHD). 

However  in  the  toddlers  recently  treated 
with  the  specially  processed  marrow,  no 
GVHD  was  evident,  and  some  of  these 
former  "bubble  children"— now  possessing 
functioning  immune  defenses  against  infec- 
tion—have already  left  their  prison-like 
plastic  isolation  chambers  to  play  for  the 
first  time  with  other  youngsters.  Because  it 
often  requires  over  six  months  before  a  pa- 
tient can  be  permitted  to  leave  his  protec- 
tive enclosure.  It  Is  still  too  early  to  predict 
how  many  of  the  treated  children  will  even- 
tually be  considered  as  cured,  early  evi- 
dence, however,  is  encouraging:  the  first 
three  patients  given  the  Improved  marrow 
transplants  more  than  a  year  ago  now  live 
at  home  like  other  children  of  their  age. 

The  cell-sorting  technique,  an  outgrowth 
of  bone  marrow  studies  in  mice  carried  out 
by  Prof.  Nathan  Sharon  and  Dr.  Yair 
Reisner,  at  the  Weizman  Institute's  Depart- 
ment of  Biophysics,  has  enabled  the  safe 
use  of  bone  marrow  from  noncompliance 
donors.  Application  of  the  animal  work  to 
human  therapy  was  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Reisner  at  Sloan-Ketterlng  In  collaboration 
with  Drs.  Richard  J.  O'Reilly.  Neena 
Kapoor,  and  Robert  Am.  Good,  and  appears 
in  the  leading  biomedical  journal  Blood. 

Explains  Dr.  Reisner:  Today,  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  major  blood  disorders.  Involving 
massive  malfunction  of  the  blood-forming 
tissue,  is  still  among  the  most  dlfficult-to- 
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treat  medical  conditions.  However,  the  use 
of  donor  marrow  to  replace  the  entire  blood- 
forming  system  In  these  patients  has  provid- 
ed a  valuable  new  approach  to  handling 
these  often  hopeless  situations.  Till  now, 
the  use  of  marrow  transplants  has  been 
largely  limited  to  the  30  to  40  percent  of  pa- 
tients having  a  brother  or  sister  with  HLA 
(human  leukocjrte  antigen)  markers  on  their 
blood  cells  identical  to  those  of  the  recipi- 
ent. Use  of  noncompatible  marrow  would  In- 
variably lead  to  a  lethal  form  of  GVHD. 
Moreover,  even  when  grafting  marrow  from 
matched  donors,  GVHD  develops  In  as 
many  as  50  to  70  percent  of  recipients.  For- 
tunately, these  cases  tend  to  be  compara- 
tively mild  and  controllable  by  chemo-  or 
immuno-therapies.  Nevertheless.  15  percent 
of  these  GVHD  victims  will  also  die  from  its 
effects. 

Numerous  studies  over  the  last  15  years 
with  animals  revealed  the  cause  of  GVHD: 
Marrow,  even  from  a  compatible  donor,  con- 
tains sufficient  numbers  of  mature  lymphat- 
ic cells  capable  of  recognizing  the  recipient's 
tissues  as  foreign  and  destroying  them. 
When  these  mature,  thymus-derived  T  lym- 
phocytes are  removed,  the  remaining  stem 
marrow  cells,  which  cannot  yet  recognize 
antigenic  material,  provide  no  danger.  The 
grafted  Immature  cells  act  much  like  chil- 
dren adopted  at  a  very  early  age  who,  when 
they  mature,  have  no  memories  of  their  nat- 
ural parents  and  accept  their  new  home  as 
their  own. 

The  problem,  however,  was  that  previous 
attempts  to  separate  out  the  damage-caus- 
ing T  lymphocytes  In  order  to  obtain  the 
cells  needed  for  human  transplant  all  failed. 

The  basic  studies  leading  to  the  new  cell- 
sorting  process  to  eliminate  GVHD-causlng 
marrow  cells  Is  an  outgrowth  of  20  years  of 
research  carried  out  by  Prof.  Nathan 
Sharon  at  the  Weizmann  Institute  on  lec- 
tins, plant  proteins  with  the  useful  ability 
of  specifically  recognizing  and  binding  to 
sugar  entities  on  cells.  Mice  engrafted  with 
the  processed  marrow  did  not  develop 
GVHD. 

In  proceeding  from  mouse  to  monkey  to 
human  transplants.  Dr.  Reisner  and  col- 
leagues at  Sloan-Ketterlng  had  to  make 
some  major  changes  in  the  original  cell-sort- 
ing procedure.  They  had  discovered  that  the 
sugar  entities  appearing  on  monkey  or 
human  lymphocj^tes  differ  from  those 
found  In  mice.  However,  by  using  a  revised 
agglutination  protocol,  involving.  TH  the 
first  stage,  the  soybean  lectin  followed  by 
treatment  with  red  blood  cells  of  sheep,  non 
detectable  levels  of  mature  T  cells  were  ob- 
tained in  the  final  preparation.  The  proce- 
dure is  simple,  and  large  volumes  of  bone 
marrow  cells  can  be  readily  separated. 

"We're  really  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
road  with  the  new  technique. "  Dr.  Reisner 
notes.  'We  made  our  initial  trials  on  bubble 
children  because  these  patients,  with  no 
immune  systems  of  their  own,  are  more 
likely  to  accept  grafts  from  noncompatible 
donors  than  patients  with  functioning 
immune  defenses.  We  hope  that  our  lectin 
separation  technique  will  also  permit  the 
use  of  mismatched  marrow  for  treatment  of 
other  diseases.  Additionally,  it  is  possible 
that— if  this  procedure  were  applied  rou- 
tinely to  clear  GVHD-causlng  lymphocytes 
from  donor-compatible  marrows— the 
number  of  successful  transplants  in  patients 
with  HLA-matched  relatives  might  also  be 
significantly  increased."* 
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Werner  I.  Juretzko,  German-American 
National  Congress,  Vice-Chairman; 

Susan  Papp,  Hungarian  School  Care  Club, 
Secretary; 

Jill  Kincaid,  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens.  Treasurer. 

After  extensive  deliberations,  the  Pro- 
posed U.S.  Language  Policy  Statement, 
which  is  attached,  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference. It  is  to  be  circulated  to  all  known 
U.S.  Ethnic  Language  Organizations  for 
their  resi>ective  endorsements  which  are  re- 
quested by  October  1,  1983.  Raymond  Pelle- 
tier,  Executive  Director  of  the  Association 
of  Franco-Americans  will  seek  and  collect 
the  endorsements. 

A  National  Caucus  of  U.S.  Ethnic  Lan- 
guage Organizations  that  have  endorsed  the 
Statement  will  gather  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire  in  the  fall  to  seek  the  support  of 
U.S.  Presidential  Candidates  running  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Primary  for  our  Policy  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Robert  Raiche  of  Manchester  is 
Coordinator  for  the  National  Caucus  which 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  Franco- 
American  activities  designed  to  attract  the 
Presidential  Candidates.  (New  Hampshire  is 
35%  Franco- American). 

A  liaison  conunittee  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 

1.  Myron  B.  Kuropas,  Chairman,  (Ukraini- 
an National  Association), 

2.  Edwin  Cudecki,  (Polish  American  Na- 
tional Congress), 

3.  jm  Kincaid,  (League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens), 

4.  E^mile  J.  Lagrandeur,  (Association  of 
Franco- Americans), 

5.  Artemis  Nazerian,  (Armenian  General 
Benevolent  Union), 

6.  Dr.  Gabor  Papp,  (Hungarian  School 
Care  Club), 

7.  Elsbeth  M.  Seewald.  (German  American 
National  Congress), 

8.  Anthony  Sorrentino,  (Joint  Civic  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Americans), 

9.  Nessa  Wolfson,  (Academic  Community), 
will  seek  to  spread  the  word  and  encourage 
a  large  number  of  endorsements  and  a  large 
attendance  at  the  National  Caucus. 

For  further  information  on  future  events, 
contact  one  or  more  of  the  following  per- 
sons: Raymond  Pelletier,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Association  of  FYanco- Americans,  114 
Shibles  Hall  UMO,  Oronto,  ME  04469,  Tel. 
(207)  581-2492  or  581-2476;  Myron  B.  Kuro- 
pas, Chairman,  Liaison  Committee  for  the 
National  Caucus,  107  Ilehamwood,  DeKalb, 
Illinois  60225;  Robert  Raiche,  Coordinator 
for  the  National  Caucus,  814  Elms  Street, 
Suite  200,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
03101. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  J.  Landry, 
Chairman,  1983  U.S.  Language 

Policy  Conference. 

P.S.— Send  endorsements  by  your  organi- 
zation directly  to  Mr.  Pelletier. 

P.P.S.  The  attached  letter  from  Senator 
Cranston  arrived  too  late  for  reading  at  the 
Conference. 

Proposed  U.S.  Language  Policy 

Statement  ■ 

preamble 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  nations. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  our 

ability  to  acconunodate  and  incorporate  the 
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contributions  of  all  peoples.  Our  multicul- 
tural and  multilingual  heritage  is  a  national 
resource  and  strength. 

As  we  review  our  recent  past  and  realize 
that  the  United  States  faces  increasing  do- 
mestic and  international  pressures,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  our  diversity  can  be  in- 
strumental in  resolving  many  of  our  prol)- 
lems.  In  our  pluralistic  society,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  understand,  accept  and  appreci- 
ate each  other.  This  requires  culturally  sen- 
sitive and  meaningful  communication  in 
more  than  one  language.  Cross-cultural  sen- 
sitivity and  multilingual  competency  is  even 
more  critical  in  an  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent world. 

Therefore,  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  public  policy  which 
preserves,  protects  and  promotes  our  vast 
wealth  of  languages  and  cultures. 

PLATFORM 

A  significant  problem  with  regard  to  uti- 
lizing the  vast  wealth  of  languages  and  cul- 
tures in  our  country  is  the  serious  lack  of 
linguistic  census  data.  The  federal  census 
should  enumerate  the  population  in  the 
basis  of  each  person's  lenguistic  heritage. 

Federal  and  state  laws  requiring  English 
as  the  only  medium  of  instruction  in  public 
schools  should  be  relaxed  in  favor  of  local 
communities  deciding  such  questions. 

Government  funding  should  be  allocated: 

•for  the  establishment  of  community- 
based  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  ethnic  languages. 

•to  create  and/or  support  university  de- 
partments devoted  to  teaching  and  research 
in  ethnic  languages  and  cultures. 

•for  the  development  and  publication  of 
curriculum  materials  in  ethnic  languages 
and  for  instructional  staff  development. 

•to  disseminate  information  about  ethnic- 
ity in  the  United  States. 

•Adopted  at  the  U.S.  Language  Policy  Conference. 
Chicago.  111.  Jan.  8-10.  (January  8-10.  1983). 

APPENDIX  l.-THE  UNGUISTIC  HERITAGES  OF  THE  INHABI- 
TANTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  OUTLINE  AREAS 
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'  Adopted  at  the  U.S.  Language  Policy  Confer- 
ence. Chicago.  111.  Jan.  8-10.  (January  8-10,  1S83). 
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'  The  lintuislic  heritages  of  tilacks  in  the  United  States  indude  do2tns  Of 
Bantu  languages  that  are  difficult  to  correlate  in  terms  of  the  present  U.S. 
l)ladi  population  Swahili  is  now  the  most  widespread  Bantu  language  with  35 
miiion  9Mkers.# 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  CREATES 
PUBLIC  ANGER 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OP  TENNESSEE 
■    IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  literally  thousands  of 
media  reports  in  recent  months  about 
hazardous  waste,  but  the  one  I  Include 
here,  written  by  Carroll  Brumfield  of 
Mid-South  Business,  particularly 
shores  up  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject.  To  me,  this  article  illustrates 
clearly  that  the  harsh  public  focus  on 
hazardous  waste  landfills  will  prohibit 
construction  of  new  dumps.  The  public 
is  demanding  alternatives  to  dumping 
chemical  waste,  and  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  seek  out  positive  solutions  to 
this  nationwide  dilemma.  H.R.  1671  is 
a  piece  of  legislation  I  introduced  re- 
cently as  a  move  in  that  direction.  It 
will  provide  a  tax  incentive  for  compa- 
nies that  choose  to  recycle  their  haz- 
ardous waste  as  opposed  to  dumping 
it.  In  addition  to  alleviating  the  pub- 
lic's concern  about  the  health  and 
safety  aspects  of  landfilling,  recycling 
incentives  would  develop  an  entire  new 
industry,  thus  creating  jobs  and  offset- 
ting any  revenue  losses  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  closely  exam- 
ine this  balanced,  insightful  piece  of 
journalism   on   the   hazardous   waste 
problem. 
[From  Mid-South  Business,  Feb.  14, 19831 
Public  Backlash  Erects  Barries  to  Waste 
Sites 
(By  Carroll  Bnunfield) 
Jim  Scarbrough  has  been  read  to  out  of 
the  Bible,  called  everything  under  the  sun, 
and  even  invited  outside  to  the  parking  lot. 
Scarbrough  doesn't  look  for  fights.  But  as 
Southeastern  regional  administrator  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  hazard- 
ous waste  program,  he  finds  them.  It's  part 
of  his  job  to  conduct  public  hearings  when 
companies  want  to  create  commercial  land- 
fills   for    potentially    dangerous    industrial 
garbage. 

The  treatment  he  gets  at  such  events  is 
symptomatic  of  growing  public  resistance  to 
new  landfills.  And,  so  far  it's  been  pretty  ef- 
fective in  keeping  any  from  being  developed 
in  Mississippi,  Arkansas  or  Tennessee.  None 
of  the  Mid-South  states  has  an  approved 
hazardous  waste  dumping  ground. 

That  makes  some  folks  worry  about  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  lack  of  approved  land- 
fills, they  say,  eventually  could  discourage 
new  industries,  increase  illegal  "midnight 
dumping,"  and  create  such  hefty  disposal 
costs  that  Mid-South  products  could  be 
priced  out  of  the  market. 

Mid-South  industries  must  ship  their  haz- 
ardous wastes  at  least  500  miles  away  to 
secure  landfills  in  Alabama.  Louisiana  or 
South  Carolina  at  price  tags  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  a  truckload. 

Some,  like  Memphis'  United  Paint  Co., 
have  managed  to  pass  on  these  costs  in  the 
price  of  their  products.  Others,  like  Buck- 
man  Laboratories.  Inc..  simply  eat  some  of 
those  bills. 
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"Have  you  tried  to  sell  anything  lately?," 
says  James  Grannen,  Buckman  vice  presi- 
dent. 'In  today's  market,  people  are  serious- 
ly resisting  any  kind  of  price  increase." 

Tennessee's  latest  victim  of  the  harsh 
public  focus  is  Browning-Ferris  Industries,  a 
company  with  Memphis  roots  now  head- 
quartered in  Houston,  Texas.  BFIs  proposal 
for  a  hazardous  waste  landfill  in  sparsely 
populated  Henderson  County,  Tenn.,  just 
about  100  miles  from  Memphis,  drew  such 
angry  protests  that  the  company  scotched 
its  plans  last  month.  In  the  aftermath,  the 
county  grudgingly  adopted  zoning  usually 
resisted  in  rural  commimities. 

an  WAITING  IN  THE  WINGS 

"On  the  one  hand  we  have  no  specific 
plans  to  investigate  any  particular  sites  in 
that  area  (the  Mid-South), "  say  BFI's  Jack 
Lurcott,  vice  president  for  hazardous  waste 
operations.  "However,  we  are  actively  inter- 
ested in  investigating  sites  In  market  areas 
that  have  a  need." 

BFI  operates  hazardous  waste  sites  In  sev- 
eral states  and  just  acquired  a  New  York 
company  that  added  more.  However,  all 
those  sites  were  established  in  the  mid- 
1970s— before  the  current  tide  of  public  con- 
cern. 

Another  big  name  in  waste  management, 
SCA  Services,  Inc.,  still  is  struggling  after 
two  years  to  win  permission  for  its  proposed 
240-acre  landfill  In  north  Shelby  County. 
Responding  to  wary  constituents  In  the 
Lucy-Woodstock  community,  where  the 
dump  would  be  installed,  county  officials 
blocked  SCA's  plan.  In  the  process,  they 
sent  SCA  to  court,  where  the  issue  remains. 

Tennessee— untU  recently  ranked  No.  8  on 
the  nation's  list  of  hazardous  waste  genera- 
tors—has caught  the  eye  of  companies  like 
BFI  and  SCA  because  there's  gold  in  bury- 
ing such  industrial  byproducts.  Proximity  to 
Memphis  is  important  to  them,  too,  because 
of  the  city's  high  concentration  of  chemical, 
paint,  and  related  industries  that  keep  Ten- 
nessee near  the  top  of  the  list. 

STATE  TOTALS  NOW  FUZZY 

State  officials  responsible  for  regtilating 
hazardous  waste  disposal  say  they're  no 
longer  certain  how  much  of  the  stuff  is 
being  created  by  Tennessee  industries,  how- 
ever. 

"Any  kind  of  information  I  could  give  you 
would  be  based  on  a  faulty  data  base  and  it 
might  be  very  misleading,"  says  Dwight 
Hinch  of  the  state  health  department's  solid 
waste  management  division.  He  explains  the 
statistics  were  generated  by  surveys  that 
preceded  industrial  closings  and  cutbacks. 
According  to  earlier  data,  Tennessee  facto- 
ries were  producing  an  estimated  4.5  million 
metric  tons  of  potentially  harmful  wastes 
each  year. 

Today,  Hlnch  guesses  that  figure  has 
dropped  to  somewhere  between  1.5  to  2  mil- 
lion metric  tons  annually.  The  department 
is  conducting  a  new  survey,  but  won't  have 
data  from  it  for  several  months. 

Mississippi  industries,  meanwhile,  end  up 
with  about  2  million  metric  tons  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  each  year.  Unlike  those  in  Ten- 
nessee, which  ship  wastes  elsewhere,  most 
manufacturers  in  the  Magnolia  state  handle 
their  own  byproducts  through  approved 
means,  says  Jack  McMillan,  director  of  the 
Mississippi  solid  waste  management  pro- 
gram. 

SELF  CONTROL  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

Filtrol  Corp.  in  Jackson,  DuPont  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  a  Pascagoula  chemical  firm 
account  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  state's 
hazardous  waste,  most  of  which  is  disposed 
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of  through  deep-well  Injection,  McMillan 
says. 

Across  the  Mississippi  River,  Arkansas' 
hazardous  waste  problem  seems  like  small 
potatoes.  Industries  there  generate  only 
about  117.000  metric  tons  of  such  byprod- 
ucts annually,  according  to  Sandra  Perry, 
hazardous  waste  ccordinator  for  the  state's 
Department  of  Pollution  Control. 

Arkansas  hasn't  managed  to  score  any 
hazardous  waste  sites,  either,  although  a 
court  case  is  pending  with  a  firm  from 
Houston  that  wants  to  put  one  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  state  near  Hope.  The 
story  is  much  the  same  in  Mississippi,  where 
several  landfill  plans  have  been  torpedoed, 
says  McMillan. 

"This  is  getting  to  be  so  emotional  in  the 
public  mind  that  it's  a  real  problem.  I'm  not 
being  critical,  but  they're  not  accepting  the 
fact  that  lack  of  a  facility  presents  a  greater 
danger,"  says  McMillan,  arguing  that  the 
risks  have  been  shifted  to  the  highways  as 
industries  were  forced  to  ship  wastes  away. 

TRANSPORTATION  WORST  OP  ALL 

"More  environmental  degradation  occurs 
in  transportation  than  anywhere  else,"  he 
adds. 

While  few  North  Mississippi  industries 
generate  voliuues  of  hazardous  wastes,  com- 
panies there  still  must  comply  with  compli- 
cated disposal  regulations. 

The  Conoco  Chemicals  Co.  plant  in  Aber- 
deen is  one  of  them.  Another  is  Formby's 
Olive  Branch  plant,  which  produces  furni- 
ture reflnishing  and  care  products.  For 
Formby's.  getting  rid  of  small  volumes  of 
such  wastes  is  "expensive."  But  John 
Friend,  Conoco's  plant  manager,  doesn't 
think  he  has  much  of  a  problem. 

"We  generate  such  a  small  amount  that  I 
would  really  characterize  it  as  a  non-prob- 
lem," says  Friend. 

The  company's  out-of-state  shipments  in- 
clude only  two  to  three  drums  of  officially 
classified  hazardous  wastes  each  year.  But 
Conoco  also  sends  about  200  drums  of  tech- 
nically nonhazardous  wastes  to  an  out-of- 
state  facility  as  well.  Like  many  industries, 
Conoco  uses  recycling  to  hold  down  its  by- 
product volume. 

For  Mid-South  firms  with  significant 
amounts  of  environmentally  threatening 
waste,  however,  compliance  can  be  a  big  ex- 
pense. 

COSTS  FOR  DISPOSAL  NOT  CHEAP 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have  a  breakdown, 
but  it's  very  costly."  says  Stan  Harshfield, 
technical  director  for  United  Paint  In  Mem- 
phis, which  ships  its  wastes  to  Alabama.  For 
example.  United  spends  $5,000  a  year  just 
for  permits  required  by  the  sUte  of  Tennes- 
see, and  that  "sticks  in  my  craw,"  he  says. 

The  high  cost  is  due  to  the  way  the  state's 
"manifest"  system  is  structured.  Harshfield 
argues.  Manifesting  means  tracking  hazard- 
ous waste  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In 
Tennessee,  companies  like  United  must  have 
separate  permits  to  generate,  store  and 
transport  such  wastes. 

Harshfield  complains,  too,  about  the  ever- 
changing  regulatory  environment  that 
began  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

■There  have  been  a  succession  of  regula- 
tions, and  every  time  we've  thought.  That's 
that  and  we  can  sUrt  making  arrange- 
ments* Then  it  would  be  back  to  the  draw- 
ing boards,  and  now  everybody  in  the  indus- 
try is  doubtful  and  fearful  that  these  are 
the  last  ones,"  Harshfield  says. 
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could  fly." 

Last  year.  Mississippi  adopted  a  financial 
incentives  program  to  make  hazardous 
waste  sites  more  attractive  to  its  communi- 
ties. Today  Ketchum  worries  the  public 
backlash,  should  it  be  ensconced  in  state 
law.  would  be  a  deterrent  to  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

E>own  the  road,  for  example,  public  re- 
sentment may  make  it  too  expensive  to  haul 
wastes  to  Alabama.  Louisiana  or  South 
Carolina.  In  those  states  and  others,  fear  is 
leading  to  constituent  pressure  for  higher 
taxes  on  out-of-state  wastes,  and  state  offi- 
cials can  bog  them  down  in  mountains  of 
red  tape. 

"Our  current  concern  is  in  those  states 
prohibiting  shipments  from  out  of  state." 
says  Tennessee's  Hinch.  Federal  law  re- 
strictions on  interstate  commerce  won't  let 
them  do  it  outright,  but  there's  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  setting  up  fee  structures 
that  make  it  very  expensive.  As  they  per- 
ceive themselves  as  being  the  dumping 
grounds  for  the  country,  we  expect  to  see 
more  of  that." 

GOVERNMENT  TO  HELP? 

In  Washington  and  state  capitals,  there 
has  been  talk  of  using  government  author- 
ity to  override  public  objections  by  applying 
the  same  principles  of  eminent  domain  that 
built  the  nation's  highways.  So  far,  only  a 
few  states,  like  Georgia,  have  established 
state  authorities  to  help  mitigate  site  prob- 
lems. 

Frequently,  however,  the  state  officials 
who  should  be  able  to  rationally  weigh  a 
site  end  up  l>eing  "thrown  into  the  hoop 
with  the  bad  guys. "  says  BFI's  Lurcott. 

EPA's  Scarbrough  can  attest  to  that  state- 
ment, even  though  he  has  no  role  in  choos- 
ing sites  or  determining  need.  Under  current 
law.  EPA's  only  role  is  to  assess  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  a  landfill  proposal  to  ensure  it 
meets  safety  specifications. 

"We  don't  make  any  sort  of  judgments 
like  that, "  says  Scarbrough.  "But  we  are  not 
so  naive  as  to  not  see  that  it's  a  problem." 

Today's  site-finding  problems  are  the 
legacy  of  past  disposal  practices,  which  in- 
volved both  industry  intransigence  and  ig- 
norance. 

Carbon-tetrachloride,  an  organic  com- 
pound suspected  as  causing  cancer,  "used  to 
be  the  standard  industrial  solvent.  I  used  to 
wash  my  hands  in  it.  Now  you  wouldn't  get 
within  20  feet  of  it.  We  just  know  so  much 
more  about  it."  says  Buckman's  Grannen. 

West  Tennesseans  are  particularly  leery 
of  proposals  like  BFI's  as  publicity  contin- 
ues over  abandoned  chemical  dumps.  Just  as 
BFI  backed  off.  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.  was 
preparing  its  defense  of  a  $2.5-billion  law- 
suit stemming  from  water  pollution  from  its 
site  in  Hardeman  County,  Tenn. 

Genuine  problems  like  that  one  have  been 
"exploited  rather  heavily,"  says  Lurcott. 
"Being  on  the  positive  side  hasn't  helped 
anybody  get  elected,  and  exploitation  was 
seen  as  necessary  to  get  legislation  passed  to 
deal  with  these  problems." 

But,  he  says  "once  Frankenstein  is  loose, 
it's  difficult  to  control  him." 

Mississippi's  McMillan  thinks  the  U.S. 
should  begin  following  Europe's  example  in 
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coping  with  hazardous  wastes.  There,  ap- 
proved landfills  are  incorporated  as  another 
utility  In  industrial  parks.  Wastes  are  treat- 
ed before  being  placed  in  them,  and  Indus- 
tries rely  heavily  on  recycling. 

PROBLEM  BKINO  ATTACKED  HERE 

Meanwhile,  alternatives  are  beginning  to 
emerge.  The  Tennessee  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation has  a  year-old  program  called  the 
Waste  Exchange  to  help  link  industries  who 
can  use  one  another's  byproducts.  Its  suc- 
cess has  been  limited  so  far. 

A  number  of  Mid-South  industries  rely  on 
treatment  at  facilities  like  the  North  Shelby 
County  plant  operated  by  Earth  Industrial 
Waste  Management,  Inc.  Still,  many  indus- 
trial wastes  must  be  buried  instead. 

Even  so,  it  may  be  years  before  any  secure 
landfills  are  carved  out  in  the  Mid-South 
states. 

Says  BFI's  Lurcott:  "It  will  be  a  lengthy 
period  of  time.  It  sure  isn't  going  to  happen 
quickly."* 


TAX  EXPENDITURE  STATEMENT 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  leg- 
islation which  I  first  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  This  bill 
would  mandate  the  inclusion  of  ceil- 
ings for  tax  expenditures  in  the  first 
and  second  budget  resolutions  and  the 
reconciliation  process. 

Tax  expenditures,  as  defined  by  the 
Budget  Act,  are  those  "revenue  losses 
attributable  to  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  which  allow  a  special  ex- 
clusion, exemption,  or  deduction  from 
gross  income  or  which  provide  a  spe- 
cial credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax, 
or  a  deferral  of  tax  liability."  They  are 
designed  to  reduce  a  tax  burden  or  en- 
courage particular  economic  behavior 
for  a  targeted  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  practice,  they  are  realized  in  the 
form  of  tax  deductions  for  the  elderly 
and  the  blind  as  well  as  the  expensing 
of  exploration  and  development  costs 
for  oil  companies.  They  are  the  deduc- 
tability  of  mortgage  interest  and  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal. 

For  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  identified  104 
tax  expenditure  programs  affecting 
corporations  and  individuals  and  al- 
though a  cost  estimate  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  caveat— about 
which,  more  later— the  CBO  has  esti- 
mated it  at  greater  than  $273  billion. 
When  tax  expenditures  are  added  to 
direct  expenditures,  the  former  consti- 
tute one-fourth  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  Congress  has,  in  the  past  2 
years,  been  through  a  tortuous  budget 
process  which,  asstuning  the  best  in  all 
of  us.  was  designed  to  bring  the  Feder- 
al budget  under  control.  Leaving  aside 
any  discussion  on  the  manner  in  which 
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it  was  done,  one  can  only  wonder  that 
the  Congress  Implicitly  consented  to 
allow  $1  of  every  $4  in  expenditures  to 
remain  outside  the  parameters  of  its 
deliberations. 

When  the  first  tax  expenditure 
budget  was  produced  in  1968.  there 
were  some  40  different  programs  ac- 
counting for  $44  billion  in  foregone 
revenues.  The  figure  for  1983.  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  now  stands  at  $273  bil- 
lion and  5  years  hence  is  expected  to 
reach  $439  billion. 

Further,  the  CBO  has  predicted  that 
by  1987.  tax  expenditure  costs  will 
have  grown  by  1.102  percent  over  1967 
costs  while  the  corresponding  figure 
for  direct  outlays  will  be  532  percent. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditure budget,  the  budget  resolu- 
tions must  include  only  ceilings  on 
direct  expenditures  and  floors  on  reve- 
nues and  tax  expenditures  properly 
fall  into  neither  category. 

They  are  revenues  foregone,  not 
raised,  and  thus  do  not  constitute  a 
tax  and  yet  are  not  distinctly  an  ex- 
penditure because  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  regular  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations process.  As  in  entitlement 
programs,  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion which  can  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished for  the  program  in  the  IRS 
Code  can  use  the  benefit  by  simply  in- 
dicating thusly  on  their  tax  return. 
The  individual  or  corporation  in  es- 
sence gets  money  that  would  other- 
wise accrue  to  the  treasury.  It  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  direct  expenditure  but 
is  not  subject  to  an  appropriation  and. 
in  most  cases,  is  not  subject  to  reau- 
thorization. Federal  review,  or  con- 
gressional oversight.  $273  billion. 

The  Budget  Act  itself  only  requires 
that  a  tax  expenditure  budget  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  accompanying  the 
first  budget  resolution  but  does  not  re- 
quire that  any  ceilings  for  tax  expend- 
itures be  included  therein.  It  may  be 
argued  that  tax  expenditures  are  con- 
trolled through  the  establishment  of 
revenue  floors  in  the  second  resolution 
and  that  any  tax  expenditure  which 
would  lower  the  floors  of  the  binding 
resolution  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  Such  control  is  oblique  at 
best. 

Most  existing  tax  expenditures  are 
not  sunsetted  or  zero  budgeted,  and. 
therefore  the  revenue  floors  conununi- 
cated  in  the  resolutions  assume  their 
continuance.  Therefore,  only  new  or 
revised  tax  expenditures  subsequently 
considered  on  the  floor  are  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  if  they  reduce  revenue 
floors. 

Alice  Rivlin,  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  testified 
before  the  House  Rules  Conmiittee  in 
1980  that  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  was  outside  of  congres- 
sional control  because  of  entitlements, 
defense  contracts,  and  various  other 
uncontrolled  spending  programs. 
When  tax  expenditures  are  added  to 
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this  list  of  uncontrollables.  it  is  no 
wonder  that  direct  expenditure  cuts 
have  been  so  difficult.  The  burden  of 
reduction  must  be  borne  by  the  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
which  goes  through  the  regular  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process. 

Several  factors,  it  seems  to  me.  will 
accelerate  the  use  of  tax  expenditures 
in  the  future. 

First,  the  limits  placed  on  direct  ex- 
penditures by  the  budget  resolutions 
will  beg  for  creative  circumvention  for 
those  seeking  to  establish  new  pro- 
grams without  creating  new  expendi- 
tures or  biunping  up  against  expendi- 
ture ceilings. 

Second,  tax  expenditures  are  not 
subject  to  appropriations  and  rarely  to 
the  authorization  process.  Sole  juris- 
diction for  their  creation  and  continu- 
ation rests  with  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate  although  the 
authorizing  committees  have  been  pro- 
vided authority  to  review  tax  expendi- 
tures within  their  areas  of  jurisdiction. 
The  usually  cumbersome  route  to  pro- 
gram creation  or  reauthorization  is 
thus  truncated. 

Third,  these  programs  create  no  new 
or  extensive  bureaucracy.  There  is  no 
process  of  application,  review,  and  ap- 
proval—and the  paperwork  that  en- 
tails—of a  Government  agency.  The 
cost  of  administration,  unlike  spending 
programs,  is  negligible.  The  taxpayer 
merely  assumes  the  deduction  or 
credit  in  his  tax  return  subject  only  to 
the  possibility  of  an  IRS  audit. 

While  each  of  these  points  may  be 
seen  to  have  positive  aspects,  the 
damage  sustained  to  the  congressional 
institution  far  outweighs  the  benefits 
derived. 

Increasing  use  of  tax  expenditures 
to  avoid  spending  ceilings  will  further 
diminish  that  portion  of  the  budget 
"controllable"  by  the  Congress.  More 
responsibility  for  reaching  fiscal  goals 
will  be  shifted  away  from  the  author- 
izing committees  with  a  commensurate 
enhancement  of  authority  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  sought 
or  unsought.  That  committee  cannot 
possibly  conduct  regular  oversight  and 
reauthorization  for  104  or  more  tax 
expenditure  programs. 

To  illustrate  the  uncontrolled  nature 
of  this  fiscal  tool  one  need  not  delve 
very  far  into  the  research  material 
available  to  realize  that  there  is  only  a 
lowest  conunon-denominator  approach 
to  exactly  what  items  constitute  tax 
expenditures.  We  have  a  difinition  in 
the  Budget  Act  but  there  is  no  certain- 
ty with  regards  to  which  specific  items 
constitute  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
tax  structure— the  operational  effect 
of  tax  expenditures— because  differ- 
ences exist  as  to  the  definition  of  the 
normal  tax  structure.  For  example,  a 
deduction  for  investment  in  capital 
equipment  is  considered  a  tax  expendi- 
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ture  while  business  entertainment  de- 
ductions are  not. 

There  is  also  no  agreement  on  the 
cost  of  tax  expenditures  other  than 
the  agreement  that  any  estimate  pro- 
duced to  this  point  is  tenuous  at  best. 
"A  lot"  might  be  the  most  accurate  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  concerning  costs. 

The  GAO.  in  1979.  stated: 

The  cost  of  all  tax  expenditures  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  revenue  raised  by  the 
normal  tax  structure  and  that  raised  by  the 
existing  structure.  In  the  real  world,  these 
costs  cannot  l)e  determined  directly.  No  one 
knows  what  revenue  the  normal  tax  struc- 
ture would  raise.  The  present  system  creates 
incentives  for  people  to  alter  their  l)ehavlor 
and  so  presumably  influences  the  way  they 
act.  They  would  probably  act  differently 
under  another  system,  with  consequent  ef- 
fects on  revenue,  but  there  are  too  many  un- 
knowns to  estimate  the  differences  ••  *  Al- 
though it  is  common  to  make  such  a  sum- 
mation, the  figure  is  of  limited  usefulness. 

Additionally,  the  cost  of  a  tax  ex- 
penditure cannot  simply  be  derived  by 
summing  the  amoimts  claimed  on  a 
tax  return.  For  instance,  a  tax  credit 
for  businessmen  hiring  Vietnam  veter- 
ans does  not  depict  the  true  costs  if  we 
consider  the  income  taxes  lost  if  that 
program  were  ended  plus  the  costs  of 
imemployment  benefits  that  would 
have  to  be  provided.  Secondary  or 
spinoff  effects,  however,  are  difficult 
to  estimate  even  in  direct  spending 
programs. 

Nevertheless,  the  point  remains 
valid  that  we  have  a  fiscal  tool  of  for- 
midable effect  and  increasing  use.  of 
imprecise  dimensions,  of  Imprecise 
costs,  imder  negligible  control. 

The  budget  process  as  it  now  exists 
is  a  one-armed  wheelbarrow.  It  is  self- 
deception  for  this  body  to  pretend  to 
be  a  partner  in  the  budget  process 
when  it  allows  itself  access  to  only 
one-third  of  that  budget. 

In  proposing  this  legislation.  I  am 
not  arguing  for  the  elimination  or 
diminution  of  any  particular  tax  ex- 
penditure or  class  of  tax  expendi- 
tures—although like  everyone  else  in 
the  Congress  I  would  have  my  candi- 
dates for  revision.  Some  tax  expendi- 
tures, like  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  and  interest  paid  on 
home  mortgages,  have  proven  their 
worth  in  increasing  the  general  wel- 
fare and  propagating  societal  values. 

However,  the  Congress  might  want 
to  consider  a  sliding  scale  for  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  instead  of  the  flat 
10  percent  or  it  might  want  to  lower 
the  deductions  for  mortgage  interest 
on  second  homes  or  very  expensive 
homes.  It  may  want  to  eliminate  the 
expensing  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment costs  to  large  oil  companies  and 
have  expenses  deducted  from  income 
as  it  is  produced  as  is  the  normal  pro- 
cedure. Perhaps,  the  Congress  may 
want  to  change  the  mix  of  tax  expend- 
itures and  increase  or  decrease  the  23 
percent  that  currently  goes  to  corpmra- 
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SAVINO  PACE  FOR  MOSCOW 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  oioaaiA 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRSSBMTATIVXS 

Thunday,  March  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
spite  of  repeated  denials  from  highly 
placed  persons  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration that  it  is  trying  to  discourage 
investigation  of  KGB  links  to  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  Pope,  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary  continues  to 
accumulate  and  methinks  they  protest 
too  much.  One  of  the  first  persons  to 
call  attention  to  the  KGB  linlLB  to  the 
attempted  assassination  was  Hilaire 
Du  Berrier,  who  recently  wrote  a  fol- 
lowup  item  on  this  subject  for  the 
Review  of  the  News  of  February  23, 
1983.  The  item  follows  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

Savino  Facx  for  Moscow 

In  early  April  of  1981  the  then-director  of 
French  foreign  intelligence.  Alexandre  de 
Marenches,  learned  through  reliable  con- 
tacts in  Hungary  and  Romania  that  Moscow 
had  made  the  decision  to  murder  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  who  was  seen  as  the  catalyst  ani- 
mating the  Solidarity  workers  movement 
that  was  threatening  Communist  rule  in 
Poland.  The  code  name  for  the  plot  was 
"Rasputin."  By  mid-April  the  reports  had 
been  solidly  confirmed  and,  around  April  20, 
de  Marenches  sent  two  emissaries  to  warn 
the  Pope  that  an  attempt  might  be  made 
within  a  month.  Finding  the  warning  both 
explosive  and  nearly  Incredible,  the  Vatican 
decided  not  to  make  it  public. 

After  the  attempt  on  the  Pope's  life  took 
place  on  May  13th,  Paris  and  Bonn  were 
Joined  by  top  C.I.A.  officials  in  pressuring 
the  Vatican  to  keep  the  Soviet  involvement 
imder  wraps  on  the  astonishing  ground  that 
disclosure  would  only  worsen  international 
tensions.  Fortunately,  chief  Italian  investi- 
gator Ilario  Martello  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  coverup  and  pursued  the  case  dog- 
gedly until  the  major  pieces  fell  into  place. 
Thanks  to  Judge  Martello's  courageous 
work  the  Soviet  origin  of  the  conspiracy  is 
now  admitted  by  everyone  except  Mascow 
and  (outrageously)  our  Establishment-con- 
trolled media.— H.  du.  B.* 


TOWN  OF  LANCASTER.  N.Y. 
MARKS  SESQUICENTENNIAL 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  The  new  33d  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  includes 
the  town  of  Lancaster,  a  suburban 
commimity  of  Erie  County,  N.Y.,  near 
the  city  of  Buffalo. 

Residents  of  the  town  of  Lancaster 
this  week  are  launching  the  observ- 
ance of  its  150th  anniversary,  the  ses- 
quicentennial. 

As  the  town  commemorates  the 
achievement  of  this  milestone  in  its 
history.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
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colleagues'  attention  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  this  community  prepared  by 
the  "Exit  County  Industrial  Develop* 
ment  Agency.  I  believe  it  concisely  de- 
scribes some  of  the  community  assets 
that  make  for  a  high  quality  of  life  in 
Lancaster  and  the  Greater  Buffalo. 
New  York  area. 

WSLCOMI  TO  LANCASm 

The  Town  of  Lancaster,  New  York  Is  a 
rural-suburban  community  located  Juat  9 
miles  east  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  Founded 
In  183S.  the  Town  offers  all  the  advantages 
of  a  smaller  conununity  lifestyle  with  Imme- 
diate access  to  a  major  metropolitan  area. 

Including  its  two  Villages,  Depew  and  Lan- 
caster, the  Town  of  Lancaster  tiss  a  popula- 
tion of  just  over  30  thousand  residents  and 
Is  3S.6  square  miles  in  sise.  The  area's  di- 
verse ethnic  make-up  provides  for  a  strong 
work  ethic  and  an  abundance  of  available 
labor  at  every  skill  level. 

Residents  of  Lancaster  are  afforded  a  mul- 
titude of  cultural  and  recreational  activities. 
Oolf  courses,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools, 
and  four  municipal  parks  provide  for  a  host 
of  outdoor  activities,  and  Lancaster  Interna- 
tional Speedway  offers  the  finest  in  auto 
racing  to  be  found  anywhere  In  New  York 
State.  Within  less  than  a  half  an  hour  drive. 
Lancaster  residents  have  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  treasures  of  Buffalo's  Albright- 
Knox  Art  Gallery,  attend  performances  of 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
the  City's  major  theaters,  hesu-  the  thunder 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  experience  the  thrill 
of  professional  baseball,  football,  hockey, 
and  soccer. 

Religious  and  educational  opportunities 
are  readily  available  in  the  Town  of  Lancas- 
ter. The  Lancaster  Central  School  District  is 
the  major  public  educational  system  serving 
over  5,000  of  the  area's  youth.  One  Catholic 
high  school  and  six  religiously-sponsored  el- 
ementary schools  offer  private-parochial 
educational  programs.  Seventeen  area  com- 
munity colleges,  colleges  and  universities  lo- 
cated throughout  Western  New  York  offer 
Lancaster  residents  a  variety  of  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  curriculi  at  every  level 
from  vocational  trades  to  professional  prac- 
tice. Two  public  libraries  serve  the  Lancas- 
ter community  and  nineteen  churches,  six 
Catholic  and  thirteen  Protestant,  offer  reli- 
gious services. 

Lancaster  Town  govenmient  consists  of  a 
Town  Supervisor  and  a  four-member  Town 
Council.  The  Town's  21-officer  police  force 
provide  protective  services  and  over  150  vol- 
unteers from  four  companies  serve  the 
Town's  fire  and  emergency  rescue  needs. 
The  Town  also  sponsors  a  free  volunteer, 
emergency  ambulance  service. 

Single  housing  units  in  the  Town  of  Lan- 
caster have  a  median  housing  value  of 
$42,100.  Most  residences  are  served  by  mu- 
nicipal water  and  sewer  systems,  and  have 
access  to  cable  television  programing. 

Lancaster  is  home  for  such  nationally 
known  firms  as  Piggy  International's  Scott 
Aviation,  Dresser  Industries,  Sealing  De- 
vices, PCB  Plezotronlcs,  Hercules  Products. 
Mohawk  Containers,  United  Silicone,  Young 
Fire  Equipment.  Henry  dt  Henry  and  Lan- 
caster Machine  Knife. 

Companies  locating  or  expanding  in  Lan- 
caster have  long  recognized  the  benefits  of 
Erie  County's  many  resources.  A  central  lo- 
cation in  the  heart  of  the  Northeastern 
North  American  marketplace.  Plenty  of 
water  and  energy.  A  skilled  labor  force.  And. 
access  to  a  multitude  of  financial  and  Indus- 
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trial  development  incentives  through  the 
Erie  County  Industrial  Development 
Agency  (BCIDA).* 


H.R.  S5S:  A  GOOD  START 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  irsw  YORK 
IN  THl  HOUSE  or  KEPRUKNTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  state  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  585.  This  legislation,  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Harkin.  would  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  limit  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  (CWIP) 
from  being  recovered  through  utility 
rate  increases. 

Congressman  Harkin  has  developed 
a  sensible  solution  to  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  CWIP  in  wholesale  electric 
rate  bases  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Conunlssion.  The 
issue,  like  many  electric  regulatory 
issues,  has  been  the  focus  of  contro- 
versy and  ratepayer  anger  for  many 
years.  No  wonder;  CWIP  in  the  rate 
base  has  a  very  simple  effect:  It  trans- 
fers the  risk  of  powerplant  cancella- 
tion away  from  utility  shareholders  to 
utility  customers  during  construction. 
It  also  creates  strong  incentives  like 
conservation,  cogeneration.  and  better 
interutility  coordination  are  often 
much  less  costly  means  to  meet 
demand.  Nonetheless,  there  may  be 
certain  very  limited  instances  in 
which,  as  a  last  resort  for  a  financially 
strapped  utility,  inclusion  of  CWIP  In 
wholesale  rate  bases  is  appropriate. 

Congressman  Harkin's  bill  is  an  ex- 
cellent start  toward  the  objective  of 
limiting  CWIP  to  only  those  relatively 
rare  situtations  in  which  the  remedy  is 
appropriate.  That  is  why  I  am  a  co- 
sponsof.  However,  I  do  think  that  the 
bill  needs  to  be  clarified  in  certain 
areas.  Congressman  Harkin  assures 
me  that  he  agrees  with  my  concerns 
and  supports  the  largely  technical 
changes  which  I  believe  necessary. 

I  am  pleased  with  our  joint  approach 
to  the  CWIP  issue  at  this  point  in 
time,  because  it  is  likely  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Conservation 
and  Power,  which  I  chair,  will  consider 
H.R.  555  in  the  near  future.* 


ARGONNE  NATIONAL  LABORA- 
TORY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
CITED 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  multipurpose  labora- 
tory in  my  district,  was  recently  cited 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  for  sci- 
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entific  accomplishments  in  research 
that  will  have  national  importance  in 
the  development  of  cafe  storage  for 
nuclear  wastes. 

The  bulletin  from  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Office  of  Energy  Research 
lists  36  outstanding  energy  research 
projects  conducted  at  laboratories  all 
over  the  country  in  1982.  Six  of  the 
projects  were  credited  to  Argonne  Lab, 
more  than  any  other  facility  men- 
tioned. 

The  storage  of  radioactive  materials 
is  complicated  by  their  tendency  to 
contaminate  surrounding  areas.  For 
example,  through  a  process  called 
leaching,  small  amounts  of  radioactive 
substances  can  be  dissolved  out  of 
glass  or  ceramic  containers  and  carried 
to  other  locations  where  they  are  de- 
posited. In  one  experiment  dealing 
with  this  problem,  it  was  found  that 
when  the  glass-enclosed  Plutonium 
was  surrounded  by  water  and  exposed 
to  high  radiation,  leaching  increased 
significantly. 

Three  other  studies  dealing  with  the 
nature  and  properties  of  radioactive 
elements  are  commended  in  the  bulle- 
tin. 

One  series  of  experiments  showed 
that  Plutonium  dissolved  in  natural 
bodies  of  water  will  change  in  form 
and  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
when  iron  deposits  are  added. 

In  other  tests  it  was  found  that  con- 
tact with  basalt,  a  rock  rich  in  magne- 
siiun  and  iron,  immobilizes  the  nuclear 
waste  product  neptinium.  These  ex- 
periments support  the  placement  of 
deep  nuclear  waste  repositories  in 
basalt  or  other  materials  containing 
iron. 

The  first  detection  of  near-infrared 
light  (fluorescence)  from  a  plutonium 
compound  (plutoniimi  hexafluoride) 
was  achieved  in  another  study.  This 
knowledge  will  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  to  separate  plutoni- 
um isotopes  and.  again,  increases  basic 
knowledge  of  this  element  and  its 
characteristics. 

In  research  that  will  help  to  design 
safe  and  efficient  nuclear  powerplant 
systems,  computer  programs  were  de- 
veloped that  actually  assist  human 
reasoning.  Using  syml>olic  logic  equa- 
tions, computers  can  reduce  the  time 
and  effort  required  to  analj^ze  pro- 
posed systems,  and  work  out  problems 
before  they  occur. 

Finally,  Argonne  was  cited  for  pre- 
paring the  first  materials  for  experi- 
ments to  exhibit  the  coexistence  of 
magnetism  and  superconductivity.  The 
two  supposedly  competing  properties 
were  both  found  to  be  present  in  a  spe- 
cial class  of  materials  containing 
erbium,  rhodium,  and  boron,  at  tem- 
peratures near  al>solute  zero. 

The  people  at  Argonne  Lalwratory 
can  be  proud  of  these  accomplish- 
ments. They  are  worldng  toward  solv- 
ing problems  that  could  eventually 
affect  all  of  us.  demonstrating  their 
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unique  scientific  talents  at  a  very  spe- 
cial place. 

A  complete  listing  of  the  36  projects 
follows: 

ACCOMPLISRMENTS  UlUnX  THC  BASIC  Enkrot 

Sctnici  Program  During  1982 
1.  Coexistence  of  Ferromagnetlsm  and  Su- 
perconductivity Observed  for  the  First  Time 
Using  Neutron  Scattering  Techniques  (Ar- 
gonne National  Laboratory.  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory, University  of  Maryland). 

3.  Method  for  Inhibition  of  Intergranular 
Stress  Corrosion  Cracking  Provided  by 
Mechanistic  Study  (Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory). 

3.  Improvement  In  Sulfur  Isotope  Ratio 
Measurements  Significant  for  Identifying 
Acid  Rain  Sources  (Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory). 

4.  Experimental  Observation  of  "Hot  Car- 
riers" Could  Lead  to  Doubling  Efficiency  of 
Photoelectrochemical  Solar  Devices  (Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute). 

6.  General  Purpose  Computer  Program  to 
Assist  Human  Reasoning  Processes  Used  to 
Evaluate  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Systems  De- 
signs (Argonne  National  Laboratory). 

6.  Scientific  Feasibility  Demonstrated  for 
Producing  Batteries  with  Electrodes  Made 
of  Polyacetylene  Sheet  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania). 

7.  Progress  Attained  in  Determining  How 
Plants  "Sense"  Temperature  (Michigan 
State  University). 

8.  Low  Temperature  Neutron  Irradiation 
Facility  Provides  DaU  Critical  for  Fusion 
Magnet  Shielding  Design  (Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory). 

9.  Ion  Implanatlon  Production  of  Amor- 
phous Layer  on  Iron  Surfaces  Greatly  Re- 
duces Friction  (Sandia  National  Laborato- 
ries—Albuquerque ). 

10.  Detailed  Measurement  of  Charged 
Particle  Production  by  14  NeV  Neutrons 
Made  Possible  by  a  Specially  Designed  Spec- 
trometer System  (Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Ohio  University). 

11.  Columbia  River  Basalts  Found  to  Have 
Chemical  Properties  that  Significantly 
Assist  in  Immobilization  of  Long  Lived  Ra- 
dioactive Elements  (Argonne  National  Labo- 
ratory). 

12.  Accelerated  Radiation  Damage  Study 
Shows  Bulk  Swelling  of  Proposed  Nuclear 
Waste  Storage  Medium  Larger  than  Previ- 
ously Projected  (Los  Alamos  National  Labo- 
ratory. Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory). 

13.  Leaching  of  Plutonium  from  Glass 
Host  Materials  into  Water  Increased  by 
High  Radiation  Fields  (Argonne  National 
Laboratory). 

14.  Clarified  Picture  of  the  Chemistry  of 
Plutonium  in  Environmentally  Important 
Aqueous  Media  (Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory). 

15.  Natural  Soil  Substances  Shown  Likely 
to  Retard  Migration  of  Plutonium  and 
Other  Actinides  (Florida  State  University). 

16.  Chemical  Vapor  Deposition  Used  to 
Produce  Zirconium  Dlborlde  with  Superior 
Solar  Energy  Absorption  Properties  (Sandia 
National  Laboratories— Albuquerque). 

17.  One-Step  Route  for  Direct  Gasifica- 
tion of  Carbon  to  Methane  at  Relatively 
Low  Temperature  (Lawrence  Berkeley  Labo- 
ratory). 

18.  New.  Organometallic  Chemistry  May 
Help  Coal  Conversion  and  Industrial  Chemi- 
cals (Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  Brook- 
haven National  Laboratory). 

19.  Experiments  Impact  Widely  Held 
Theory   by  Showing  Reaction  of  Oxygen 
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BULGARIAN    SECRET 
X)  NOT  REPRESENT 
BUL  >ARIAN  PEOPLE 


JVRRY  McDonald 


or  GEORGIA 
HCftJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur  tday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  McD<  )NALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bulgarian  National  Front,  Inc.,  an  or- 
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ganization  of  Bulgarian-Americans, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1958,  sent  a  memorandiun  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  Pope  to  President  Reagan,  Vice 
President  Bush,  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House.  In  this  memorandum,  they 
pointed  out  the  sufferings  of  the  Bul- 
garian people  under  communism  and 
how  Bulgarian  Secret  Police  complici- 
ty in  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  Pope  is  just  one  more  sad  chapter 
in  Bulgaria's  history  imder  Commu- 
nist domination.  As  the  memorandimi 
points  out,  the  trail  of  the  Bulgarian 
Secret  Police  is  becoming  clear  for  all 
to  see  and  footprints  are  very  bloody. 
The  memorandum  follows: 

Memorandum    to    Hon.    Ronald    Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Hon.  George  Bush,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  Hon.  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  past  months  the  interna- 
tional press  and  television  brought  out  a 
series  of  reports  in  connection  with  the  as- 
sassination attempt  on  the  life  of  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  John  Paul   II.  The  "Bulgarian 
connection"  mentioned  in  the  reports  refers 
to  the  oppressive  government  of  Bulgaria 
but  it  also  presents  the  Bulgarian  people  in 
false  and  unfavorable  light.  We,  American 
citizens  of  Bulgarian  descent,  feel  it  is  our 
obligation  to  introduce  some  clarification  in 
defense  of  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  who  are 
now  unable  to  express  freely  their  feelings 
about  crimes  such  as  the  attempt  on  His  Ho- 
liness' life,  a  terrorist  act  most  probably 
done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Bulgarian 
communist  government. 

In  fact  crimes  such  as  this  one  are  nothing 
new  for  the  Bulgarian  communists.  The 
first  victims  of  their  terror  were  Bulgarian 
citizens.  Here  are  some  illustrations  of  their 
terrorist  activities  in  recent  history: 

1.  The  detonation  of  the  St.  Nedelya  Ca- 
thedral in  Sofia,  on  April  20.  1925.  where 
over  700  worshippers  were  killed  or  serious- 
ly wounded; 

2.  The  assassinations  of  distinguished  Bul- 
garian citizens,  such  as  General  Hristo 
Lukov,  on  February  13.  1943.  Member  of 
Parliament  Sotir  Yanev,  on  April  10,  1943, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Appellate  Court 
Atanas  Pantev,  on  May  2. 1943; 

3.  On  September  9.  1944  the  conmiunists 
seized  power  in  Bulgaria  and  subjected  the 
country  to  an  unheard  of  regime  of  terror. 
The  members  of  three  successive  adminis- 
trations including  three  Regents,  22  Cabinet 
Ministers,  86  Members  of  Parliament  and  12 
State  Counselors  were  executed  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  1945.  Additionally,  more  than  3,200 
persons  were  summarily  executed  in  the 
countryside  by  orders  of  the  so  called  "Peo- 
ple's Tribunals": 

4.  In  the  period  after  September,  1944 
brutal  terror  swept  the  country  and  in  less 
than  a  year  over  100,000  Bulgarians— includ- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  nation's  intelligen- 
tsia, clergy,  army  and  administration— were 
murdered  without  being  formally  charged, 
prosecuted,  or  sentenced. 

5.  Over  250.000  Bulgarian  citizens,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  six  and  a  half  million  at 
that  time,  were  imprisoned,  or,  sent  to  con- 
centration camps,  such  as  Rossitsa.  Belene, 
Bogdanov  Dol,  Kutsian,  Lovech  etc. 

6.  A  striking  example  of  atheistic  violence 
was  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Nevrokop. 
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H.  H.  Boris,  who  was  shot  in  front  of  His 
church  on  November  8,  1948.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  more  priests  and  Bishops  belong- 
ing to  various  religious  denominations  were 
also  murdered,  or  sent  to  vanish  to  concen- 
tration camps. 

After  the  transformation  of  Bulgaria  from 
"The  Land  of  Roses"  to  the  Land  of  Blood 
and  Tears,  the  communist  rulers  expanded 
their  infamous  activity  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  country.  Following  are  few  examples 
of  Bulgarian  communist  terrorist  activities 
abroad: 

1.  The  well  known  Bulgarian  patriot  Boris 
Arsov  was  kidnapped  from  Denmark  in  Sep- 
tember. 1978.  Two  months  later  he  was 
found  dead  in  the  Central  Prison  in  Sofia. 
Bulgaria: 

2.  The  Bulgarian  emigrant-writer  George 
Markov  was  assassinated  with  a  poisoned 
unbrella  in  London.  England,  on  September 
11. 1978: 

3.  The  BBC  announcer  and  commentator 
in  Bulgarian  language  Mr.  VI.  Simeonov  was 
killed  at  about  the  same  time,  also  in 
London.  England; 

4.  In  May.  1979  a  communist  terrorist 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  emigrant-publisher  Vladimir  Kostov  in 
the  manner  that  killed  George  Markov. 
Quick  medical  Intervention,  however,  saved 
his  life.  Keeping  in  mind  the  endless  list  of 
terrorist  activities  of  the  Bulgarian  commu- 
nists, one  should  not  be  surprised  that  their 
"expertise"  was  utilized  by  their  Soviet  mas- 
ters in  organizing  the  monstrous  crime 
against  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Communist  violence  and  terror  most  prob- 
ably will  not  stop  In  Rome.  We  have  all  the 
reasons  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  well 
organized  groups  also  in  this  country.  Most 
of  the  members  of  cultural,  business,  or.  re- 
ligious delegations  sent  to  this  country  by 
the  Bulgarian  government  are  their  commu- 
nist agents. 

We  strongly  reconunend  the  Imposition  of 
a  very  strict  control  over  such  groups,  and, 
particularly  those  who  under  the  pretense 
of  religious  activities  organize  pro-commu- 
nist centers. 

United  States  grants  should  not  be  given 
to  students  who  are  selected  and  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  Bulgarian  communist  gov- 
ernment. Legal  action  should  be  taken 
against  communist  who  come  to  visit,  or  live 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  who 
conceal  their  party  affiliation.  The  safety  of 
all  Americans  of  Bulgarian  descent  should 
be  assured  against  eventual  terrorist  actions 
attempted  by  communists  or  their  agents. 

Dear  Sir,  we  present  this  Memorandum  to 
your  attention  believing  that  we  are  fulfill- 
ing our  citizen  obligations  towards  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  towards  our  old  country.  Bul- 
garia is  now  enslaved,  suffering  and  denied 
rights  and  freedoms  of  any  kind;  her  people 
is  without  any  possibility  to  raise  a  voice  of 
protest  against  the  terrorist  rule  of  commu- 
nism imposed  on  it  by  a  foreign  power.  As 
loyal  American  citizens  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  and  hope  that  our  concerns  will 
be  considered. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Petroft. 

Secretary. 
Dr.  George  Paprikoft, 

Presidentm 
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THE    NATIONAL    BCIDNEY    FOUN- 
DATION "GIFT  OF  LIFE  WEEK" 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  helping  millions  of 
Americans,  is  conducting  a  nationwide 
drive  aimed  at  educating  the  public  on 
the  need  for  organ  donations.  The 
fimding  which  has  made  this  drive 
possible  is  the  Charity  of  the  Year 
Grant  from  the  American  Contract 
Bridge  League.  This  league  is  selective 
in  their  choice  for  recipients  of  the 
Charity  of  the  Year  Grant  and  they 
stipulate  that  the  f  imds  are  to  be  used 
for  research  as  well  as  for  education  of 
the  organ  donor  program. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  National 
Kidney  Foundation  is  able  to  fill  only 
one-third  of  the  need  for  kidney  trans- 
plants, it  is  indeed  time  to  lend  sup- 
port to  this  effort  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. Much  has  been  achieved  through 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  and  they  hope  to  achieve 
even  more  through  their  national 
drive.  They  would  like  March  1-4  to  be 
recognized  as  the  "Gift  of  Life  Week" 
in  honor  of  their  national  campaign. 
In  light  of  the  benefits  that  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation  has  given  to 
many,  it  can  be  said  that  they  do  give 
a  gift  of  life.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

be  considered  for  that  Government 
until  it  halts  its  attempts  at  creating 
unrest  in  the  region. 

The  American  people  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  have  a  right  to  object  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 
granting  this  loan  request.  The  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  called  for  more  than 
$1.1  billion  to  be  provided  to  the  bank 
as  a  part  of  our  growing  contributions 
and  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  re- 
quest is  more  than  $1.4  billion. 

Two  previous  requests  by  the  Nicara- 
gtian  Government  for  this  loan  have 
failed.  This  one  should  also.* 


NICARAGUA  LOAN  REQUEST 
OPPOSED 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OF  OKLAHOIfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  oppose  the  $30  mil- 
lion loan  request  by  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  which  is  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  call  on  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  also  express 
their  vigorous  opposition. 

While  I  well  recognize  that  the 
United  States  has  global  responsibil- 
ities and  cannot  refrain  from  relation- 
ships with  govenments  not  identical  to 
ours,  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
must  oppose  the  continuation  of  poli- 
cies adverse  to  our  own  national  inter- 
est. Support  of  the  Sandinista  regime 
in  Managua  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

In  April  of  1981.  the  President  deter- 
mined that  Nicaragua  was  in  violation 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  a 
result  of  its  support  for  the  Salvador- 
an  guerrillas.  Nicaraguan  support  for 
the  guerrillas  continues.  No  United 
States  assistance  to  Nicaragua  should 


PUBLICIZED  FELINE  LEAVES 
LOVING  FANS 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  appeared  in  the  Mem- 
phis    Tennessee     Press-Scimitar     on 
Friday,  February  4, 1983: 

Publicized  Peune  Leaves  Loving  Fans 
(By  Bill  E.  Burk) 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  cat  heaven. 
Harold  Streibich  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
are  convinced  the  Black  Witch  of  Endor  is 
there  today. 

"Blackie."  as  she  was  known,  used  up  the 
ninth  of  her  lives  last  weekend  on  a  veteri- 
narian's operating  table.  She  was  19  years 
old  when  she  died. 

Streibich  is  a  stout  man.  a  music-oriented 
lawyer  who  has  tackled  many  a  tough  case 
in  courts,  but  when  he  called  to  report  that 
"Mama  Cat  is  dead."  his  voice  shook. 

"Blackie  had  quite  a  history  and.  of 
course,  after  19  years,  she  was  as  much  a 
part  of  the  family  as  our  children."  he  said. 

The  saga  actually  began  20  years  ago.  A 
torn  cat  hung  around  the  house  and  the 
Streibiches  fed  it  but  the  tom.  which  they 
called  "Satan,"  never  woud  dare  venture  one 
paw  inside  the  house. 

Not.  that  is.  until  the  great  snow  of  1963. 
Satan  made  an  exception  and  stayed  inside 
and  slept  and  ate  to  his  heart's  content. 

Until  the  snow  melted.  Then  it  was  back 
outside. 

The  following  spring.  Satan  brought  what 
the  Streibiches  believe  was  one  of  his  off- 
spring to  the  house. 

"We  wanted  an  unusual  name  so  we 
named  her  Black  Witch  of  Endor."  said 
Streibich.  "Endor  was  where  King  Saul 
would  go  to  consult  with  the  witches.  We 
called  her  Blackie." 

Margaret  was  a  lass  of  6  at  the  time.  She 
dressed  Blackie  in  doll  clothes  and  trimmed 
her  hair,  once  clipping  a  portion  of  Blackie's 
ear. 

But  Blackie  was  destined  for  greater 
things. 

"In  1965  we  had  Becky  Publishing  Co.  op- 
erating, and  it  was  publishing  all  the  Sam 
the  Sham  tunes."  said  Streibich.  a  director 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Recording  Arts 
&  Sciences.  "We  wanted  to  open  a  new  pub- 
lishing company,  so  we  came  up  with  II 
Gatto  Music  Publishing  Co.  //  Gatto  is  Ital- 
ian for  "the  cat.'  It  was  named  for  Blackie. 
Our  logo  was  a  black  cat. 
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"In  1969.  Billboard  magazine  ran  a  story 
featuring  Memphis  music.  Blackie  was  pic- 
tured with  singer  Dickey  Lee." 

Blackie  was  musical  herself. 

"She  used  to  run  across  the  keyboard  of 
our  piano,  making  all  kinds  of  tinkling 
sounds,"  said  Streibich. 

Margaret  married  Dan  Hovel,  a  TV  news- 
man, last  year  and  they  moved  to  Cincin- 
nati, leaving  Blackie  behind.  Her  age,  they 
decided,  made  the  move  impossible. 

The  Streibiches  decided  not  to  bury  the 
Black  Witch  of  Endor  in  an  animal  ceme- 
tery. 

"We  buried  her  in  the  back  yard."  he  said. 
"We  wanted  her  near  us,  just  like  she  has 
been  the  last  19  years." 

Blackie's  song  has  ended,  but  the  melody 
of  her  memories  linger  on. 

PLAQITE  INSTAU.ED 

A  permanent  plaque  has  t>een  installed  at 
Memphis  State  University  to  record  in 
bronze  the  names  of  recipients  of  BrlSU's 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  at 
"Salute  to  Memphis  Music"  ceremonies  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Elvis  Presley  and  to 
recognize  outstanding  contributions  in  the 
performing  arts. 

The  plaque  in  the  foyer  of  the  Communi- 
cation and  Pine  Arts  building  already  bears 
the  names  of  B.  B.  King.  Charlie  Rich. 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis  and  Sam  Phillips.  Efforts  to 
honor  Johnny  Cash  have  been  bogged  down 
through  most  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
planning  committee  must  soon  get  an  affir- 
mation from  Cash  that  he  will  be  avaUable 
to  receive  the  honor  in  August,  or  another 
recipient  must  be  chosen.* 


STILL  MORE  MOLES  IN  BRITAIN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  the  press,  both  here,  and  in 
England,  over  the  disclosures  of  Mr. 
Michael  Straight— who  recently  con- 
fessed to  being  a  Soviet  spy— over  the 
extent  of  Soviet  intelligence  recruit- 
ment among  Britain's  best  and  bright- 
est people.  Once  one  of  these  moles 
confesses  all,  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  how  many  others  are  nm- 
ning  aroimd  imdetected.  Mr.  Straight 
gave  the  estimate  of  150  moles  he 
knew  of  in  Britain.  Mr.  Nigel  West 
gives  a  further  estimate  of  a  possible 
200.  Would  anyone  care  to  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  number  running 
around  the  United  States  under  false 
colors?  I  commend  the  article  on  this 
matter  that  appeared  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  on  February  4,  1983, 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  DaUy  Telegraph.  Feb.  4,  1983] 

Still  More  Moles  In  Britain 

(By  Richard  Beeston) 

Mr.  Michael  Straight,  the  American  who 
exposed  Anthony  Blunt,  says  there  are  to 
his  knowledge  still  30  to  40  people  in  BriUin 
who  have  held  important  public  office  and 
had  lived  the  lives  of  "moles." 
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1981  that  he  spied  for  the  Russians  after 
being  recruited  by  Blunt. 

As  a  result  of  information  gathered  at  the 
two  universities,  many  undergraduates  were 
interviewed  by  M15  officers.  Those  who 
were  covert  members  of  the  Communist 
party  were  offered  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion if  they  were  prepared  to  reveal  their 
contacts.* 
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SF  lES  AND  TRAITORS 
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THE  REAGAN  IMPACT  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  H0T;SE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  na- 
tional defense  to  ocean  research,  from 
operating  our  Nation's  parks  to  in- 
specting food,  from  promoting  Ameri- 
can exports  to  delivering  the  mail,  the 
Federal  employee  performs  tasks  es- 
sential to  this  Nation.  The  Federal  em- 
ployee affects  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  lives  of  our  citizens.  Without  the 
Federal  employee,  our  Nation  could 
not  function. 

When  President  Reagan  submitted 
the  Federal  budget  to  Congress,  he 
called  for  many  sacrifices  to  help  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Federal  employees 
have  been  making  more  than  their 
share  of  these  sacrifices.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  recent  testimony  of 
Kenneth  T.  Blaylock,  president  of  the 
Public  Employee  Department,  AFL- 
CIO.  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security. 

But  let  us  examine  ways  in  which  the 
pocketbooks  of  Federal  employees  and  retir- 
ees have  been  hit  over  the  past  two  years: 

Elimination  of  the  twice-a-year  COLA:  Av- 
erage cost,  $500  per  retiree. 

Required  payment  of  1.3  percent  Medicare 
tax:  Average  cost  per  employee,  $250  per 
year. 

LimiUtions  on  retiree  COLA  by  granting 
50  percent  of  COLA  to  retirees  under  age  62 
and  delaying  the  COLA  by  one  month  in 
fiscal  years  1983-85:  Average  cost  per  retiree 
under  62,  $70  per  year. 

Increase  in  employee  health  premiums  of 
an  average  31  percent. 

Since  1981,  nearly  22.600  Federal  employ- 
ees have  been  adversely  affected  through 
reduction  in  force  movements  including: 
RIF's  (11,400),  lateral  job  assignments, 
downgrading,  and  early  retirement. 

Furloughs  of  2  days  per  month,  or  a  loss 
of  1/lOth  of  salary. 

Limitations  on  pay  increases  well  below 
comparability: 
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But  the  Reagan  administration  is 
not  content  with  these  sacrifices.  They 
have  laimched  into  a  full-scale  blitz- 
krieg against  Federal  workers  and  re- 
tirees. The  attack  is  on  all  fronts  and 
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includes  raising  the  retirement  age. 
eliminating  cost-of-living  adjustments 
for  both  current  workers  and  retirees, 
putting  a  pay  freeze  on  current  work- 
ers, calculating  retirement  benefits  on 
a  high-5  average  aimual  salary  rate  as 
opposed  to  the  current  high-3,  and 
raising  the  amount  of  gross  salary 
that  an  employee  must  contribute  into 
the  retirement  fund.  Many  Federal 
workers'  jobs  are  in  jeopardy  by  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  reduction-in- 
force  rules  and  proposed  changes  in 
contracting  out. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  this 
package  of  destruction  for  the  Federal 
worker,  one  can  look  at  both  their 
rhetoric  and  their  actions.  While 
Reagan  has  not  used  the  old  phrase 
"pointy-headed  bureaucrats,"  he 
might  as  well  have.  It  siunmarizes  his 
attitude  toward  Federal  employees. 
The  wiping  out  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers' union  shows  that  Reagan  has 
no  sympathy  for  the  plight  or  prob- 
lems of  the  Federal  employee  and  he 
fully  demonstrated  it  with  this  deed. 

It  is  time  that  these  attacks  on  Fed- 
eral workers  are  stopped.  It  is  time  the 
Reagan  administration  and  OPM  Di- 
rector Donald  Devine  stop  abusing  the 
Federal  worker.  Devine  says  that  he 
wants  to  make  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment more  like  working  for  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Yet,  no  quality  private 
sector  employer  would  deal  with  their 
work  force  in  such  a  publicly  derisive 
fashion. 

Reagan  demands  a  quality,  hard- 
working, efficient  Federal  work  force, 
yet  proposes  virtually  everything  hu- 
manly possible  to  prevent  top-notch 
people  from  working  for  the  National 
Government.  I*rivate  companies  do 
not  attract  workers  with  insults  and 
reductions  in  every  form  of  compensa- 
tion that  a  person  takes  a  job  for.  Fed- 
eral workers  and  retirees  are  faced 
with  the  same  economic  conditions  as 
everyone  else.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing inflation,  which  reduces  real 
wages,  the  Office  of  Persormel  Man- 
agement pursues  policies  that  further 
erode  the  pay  position  of  the  Federal 
employee. 

In  fact,  rather  than  attacking  the 
Federal  worker,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration should  be  thinking  in  terms  of 
what  it  can  do  to  make  employment  in 
the  Federal  Government  more  attrac- 
tive, so  that  talented  people  are  enlist- 
ed, making  Government  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  in  the  years  to  come. 

But  if  Reagan  and  Devine  continue 
their  current  assault  on  the  Federal 
worker,  what  they  wlU  do  is  create  a 
generation  of  ineffective  Government. 
They  will  destroy  worker  morale  and 
stop  good,  qualified  people  from  work- 
ing in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  will  become  the 
employer  of  last  resort.  Nobody  wants 
that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  admin- 
istration attempts  to  put  the  burden 
of  the  huge  Reagan  deficits  squarely 
on  the  already  bent  backs  of  the  Fed- 
eral employee  and  retiree.* 


SO-CALLED  CONSUMPTION  TAX 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  mauiy  press  reports  recently 
at>out  trial  balloons  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  floating  in  the  area 
of  tax  reform.  Along  with  standby 
taxes,  not  to  take  effect  imtil  some  dis- 
tant date,  and  abolition  of  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax,  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent of  these  trial  balloons  has  been 
that  of  the  so-called  consumption  tax. 

My  own  perception  of  this  proposal 
is  that  it  is  but  another  ploy  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  continue  the  path  they  have 
begun  in  shifting  more  and  more  of 
this  country's  tax  burden  away  from 
the  wealthy,  and  unto  the  backs,  and 
into  the  pockets,  of  the  poor  and 
middle-class. 

That  perception  notwithstanding,  it 
does  appear  that,  like  it  or  not,  the 
discussion  will  probably  be  with  us  for 
some  time.  As  a  contribution  to  this 
dialog,  I  find  an  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1983  issue  of  Financier  to  be  par- 
ticularly timely.  While  recognizing  the 
surface  attractiveness  of  the  consump- 
tion tax,  the  article  points  our  several 
of  the  weaknesses  in  the  proposal  in  a 
balanced,  nonpartisan  manner.  I  rec- 
ommend this  article  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  permission  that  it  be  printed 
in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 
Tax  Consumption— Not  Income?  The  Lonc 
Considerations  Begin 
(By  John  M.  Berry) 

The  Reagan  Administration,  hoping  to 
capitalize  on  public  unhappiness  with  the 
personal  income  tax,  has  launched  a  tax- 
reform  effort  centered  on  turning  the 
income  tax  into  a  consumption  tax.  The 
point,  of  course,  is  to  eliminate  taxation  of 
the  returns  paid  on  invested  savihgs  so  as  to 
encourage  more  saving  and  investment. 
That  in  turn.  Administration  economists 
say.  would  increase  the  long-term  growth  of 
productivity  and  thus  the  nation's  standard 
of  living. 

Such  a  massive  reorientation  of  the  Feder- 
al Government's  largest  source  of  revenue 
won't  come  easy  or  soon,  officials  candidly 
acknowledge.  In  the  short  run,  neither  the 
Administration  nor  its  Congressional  allies 
actually  expect  to  make  much  headway  in 
reducing  taxation  of  capital.  But  for  the 
long  run,  they  have  now  made  a  start. 

During  the  next  two  years,  some  modest 
expansion  of  the  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count made  available  last  year  for  the  first 
time  to  everyone  with  earned  income  is 
about  all  that  will  be  seriously  considered 
on  Capitol  Hill,  according  to  W.  Henson 
Moore  (R.,  La.),  an  Influential  member  of 
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the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
And  even  that  will  encounter  serious  opposi- 
tion in  a  new  Congress  far  less  hospitable 
than  the  last  to  such  ideas. 

As  for  more  comprehensive  changes,  Mr. 
Moore  told  a  tax  seminar  last  month  in 
Washington,  "I  don't  see  this  Congress 
doing  anything  along  that  line.  A  shift  to  a 
consumption  tax  is  attractive  to  conserv- 
atives," he  said,  because  "the  graduated 
income  tax  is  counterproductive." 

But  Mr.  Moore,  who  played  a  significant 
role  in  shaping  the  big  1981  tax  bUl,  cau- 
tioned that  it  will  "take  an  immense  amount 
of  education  before  Congress  will  react"  to 
the  consumption  tax  idea. 

nothing  conservative 

Meanwhile,  with  the  Democratic  gains  in 
the  last  election,  "we  don't  have  the  votes  to 
do  anything  that  can  be  considered  conserv- 
ative or  helping  rich  people  or  hurting  poor 
people,"  he  declared. 

Such  political  realities,  however,  have 
done  nothing  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  many 
economists  and  politicians  for  reducing  the 
taxation  of  capital.  That  ardor  was  bright  at 
last  month's  seminar,  which  was  organized 
by  the  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion and  underwritten  by  such  companies  as 
IBM,  Citibank,  Mobil.  Weyerhaeuser  and 
Arthur  ^dersen. 

Martin  Peldstein.  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  declared  in  one 
speech:  "Increasing  the  rate  of  capital  accu- 
mulation must  remain  one  of  the  central 
and  continuing  long-run  goals  of  economic 
policy.  A  higher  rate  of  capital  formation  is 
the  dependable  way  to  increase  productivity 
and  to  raise  our  nation's  rate  of  economic 
growth." 

And  after  a  nod  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  last  several  years— lowering 
the  maximum  tax  rate  on  capital  gains,  low- 
ering the  personal  income  tax's  top  margin- 
al rate  from  70  percent  to  50  percent,  great- 
ly increasing  depreciation  allowances  for 
many  types  of  business  investment,  and  so 
on— Mr.  Feldstein  said:  "There  is  no  reason 
for  complacency.  More  can  be  done  and 
should  be  done  to  strengthen  the  incentives 
to  save  and  to  invest  in  business  plant  and 
equipment." 

What  Mr.  Feldstein  would  like,  as  he 
made  clear  in  a  seven-page  portion  of  his 
text,  is  a  consumption  tax  to  replace  the 
income  tax.  The  CEA  Chairman  did  not  de- 
liver that  part  of  his  speech,  however,  be- 
cause furious  Treasury  officials  complained 
that  he  had  failed  to  clear  it  with  that  De- 
partment, which,  after  all,  is  in  charge  of 
tax  policy. 

By  the  time  the  flap  arose,  however, 
copies  of  the  text  had  already  been  distrib- 
uted and  there  was  no  way  to  get  them 
back.  In  a  bow  to  Treasury,  Mr.  Peldstein 
agreed  he  would  not  deliver  that  part  of  his 
text. 

Mr.  Feldstein  had  lots  of  company  favor- 
ing a  consumption  tax  of  one  form  or  an- 
other. But  there  was  also  significant  sup- 
port for  outright  tax  reduction,  particularly 
by  reducing  the  progressivity  of  the  person- 
al income  tax  and  by  eliminating  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax. 

deliberate  flagelxation 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Con- 
nally  opened  the  three-day  seminar  by  at- 
tacking the  personal  income  tax  as  so  com- 
plex that  it  "borders  on  national  disgrace" 
and  "unfair"  in  the  way  it  treats  people  at 
different  income  levels.  "The  progressivity 
of  the  existing  system  goes  too  far, "  he 
argued.  "It  could  be  justified  only  as  a  so- 
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cially-oriented  goal  of  income  redistribution. 
It  borders  on  deliberate  flagellation  of  the 
American  middle  class." 

Whatever  one's  view  of  the  tax  system's 
progressivity,  Mr.  Connally's  supporting  fig- 
ures seem  to  border  on  deliberate  flagella- 
tion of  any  attempt  at  rational  analysis.  His 
examples  are  worth  a  detailed  look  because 
they  repeat  a  common  misunderstanding 
about  the  true  levels  of  income  in  the  U.S. 
and  use  a  comparison  of  tax  burdens  that 
exEiggerates  the  progressivity  of  the  person- 
al income  tax. 

""Consider,  if  you  will,"  Mr.  Connally  said, 
"how  our  individual  Income  tax  system 
treats  two  middle-income  families— one  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  range,  with  annual 
income  of  $15,000,  and  one  at  the  higher 
end,  with  annual  income  of  $60,000.  [This 
year]  the  annual  tax  bills  of  these  two  fami- 
lies will  be  $952  and  $9,706,  respectively. 

""With  four  times  the  income,  the  higher- 
earning  middle-income  family  will  pay  10 
times  the  taxes  of  the  lower-earning  family! 
That  is  manifestly  unfair."  he  asserted. 

STARTLINGLT  DIFFERENT 

Most  tax  analysts,  however,  believe  the 
important  comparison  is  not  in  terms  of  tax 
paid  but  in  terms  of  after-tax  income.  The 
results  are  startlingly  different. 

The  $15,000  family  has  $14,048  left  after 
taxes,  and  the  $60,000  famUy  has  $50,294. 
Looked  at  that  way,  the  $60,000  family  has 
four  times  the  pre-tax  income  and  3.6  times 
the  after-tax  income  of  the  $15,000  family. 

Or  take  another  comparison.  The  lower- 
income  family  pays  6.3%  of  its  income  in  tax 
while  the  higher-income  family  pays  16.2%, 
or  only  2.6  times  as  much.  That's  just  as 
valid  as  saying  the  actual  tax  bill  is  10  times 
as  high. 

The  true  distortion  in  Mr.  Connally's  fig- 
ures, however,  was  his  characterization  of  a 
family  with  $60,000  as  "upper-middle 
income."  No  income  distribution  numbers 
are  available  for  1983,  of  course,  but  it  is 
possible  to  deflate  the  $15,000  and  $60,000 
and  resUte  them  in  equivalent  1979  dollars, 
a  year  for  which  income  distribution  figures 
are  available  both  from  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

According  to  the  Census  data,  about  one- 
third  of  all  families  had  incomes  below  that 
year's  equivalent  of  today's  $15,000  worth  of 
income.  On  the  basis  of  IRS  figures  for 
1979,  48%  of  all  returns  showed  income  of 
less  than  that  equivalent. 

Certainly  Mr.  Connally's  $15,000  family 
could  reasonably  be  called  lower-middle 
income.  But  what  about  the  $60,000  family? 
That  is  not  a  middle-income  family  at  all. 
The  Census  data  and  the  IRS  give  nearly 
the  same  answer:  Only  about  4  to  6%  of  all 
families  have  incomes  higher  than  that. 

In  short,  this  nation  is  not  nearly  as 
wealthy  as  some  people  seem  to  think  it  is. 
Individuals  in  the  top  5  or  10%  in  terms  of 
income  think  of  themselves  as  "middle 
income"  and  wonder  why  their  taxes  seem 
so  high. 

PANDER  TO  MISUNDERSTANDING 

Politicians  like  Mr.  Connally  pander  to 
that  misunderstanding  as  they  issue  state- 
ments and  make  speeches  about  the  "un- 
fairness" of  taxes. 

But  distortions  and  misunderstandings 
aside,  many  respected  economists  believe 
that  the  nation's  economic  future  will  suffer 
if  the  taxes  levied  on  income  from  capital 
are  not  reduced. 

Michael  Boskin,  a  Stanford  University 
economist,  is  one  of  that  group.  "There  is 
substantial  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
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L  iTEST  AND  HOTTEST 

There  were  Uso  discussions  about  the  flat 
tax.  the  Vail  e  Added  Tax  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  ax  system.  But  the  latest  and 
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hottest  item  is  the  consumption  tax  ap- 
plauded by  Messrs.  Feldstein.  Boskin  and 
others. 

In  the  undelivered  portion  of  his  text,  Mr. 
Feldstein  called  it  "a  very  attractive  ap- 
proach to  tax  reform"  and  said  it  would 
work  this  way: 

"Each  individual  would  add  up  all  of  his 
cash  receipts  for  the  year  and  then  subtract 
all  of  his  savings,  including  additions  to 
bank  accounts,  purchases  of  stocks  or  other 
assets,  and  repayments  of  loans.  The  differ- 
ence between  total  receipts  and  total  sav- 
ings-investment outlays  would  be  the 
amount  on  which  he  paid  tax. 

"Capital  gains  as  such  are  not  taxed.  In- 
stead, the  individual  would  pay  tax  on  the 
entire  value  of  the  sale  if  those  funds  were 
used  to  finance  consumption  but  would  pay 
no  tax  at  all  if  those  funds  were  reinvested. 

"Funds  obtained  by  borrowing  sltb  includ- 
ed in  total  receipts  subject  to  taxation.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  such  funds  are  used 
for  investment  in  financial  or  real  assets, 
those  outlays  are  subtracted  from  the  tax- 
able amount." 

Ainr  DESIRED  PROGRESSIVITy 

Mr.  Feldstein  stressed  that  this  form  of 
consumption  tax  is  not  a  VAT  or  a  national 
sales  tax.  and  that  any  desired  degree  of 
progressivity  could  be  used  in  setting  up  the 
rate  schedule.  And  some  major  deductions 
now  allowed  could  be  kept,  if  desired,  while 
still  keeping  the  tax  base  consumption-ori- 
ented. 

For  instance,  state  and  local  taxes  could 
be  deducted  on  the  grounds  that  those  pay- 
ments certainly  do  not  represent  personal 
consumption  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer. 

Similarly,  charitable  contributions  could 
be  thought  of  as  transferring  the  power  to 
consumer  from  the  taxpayer  to  the  charity. 

Stolen  property  and  casualty  losses  might 
be  deducted  as  constituting  a  capital  loss 
that  reduces  wealth  and  therefore  should 
reduce  total  receipts  in  a  given  year. 

Even  personal  health-care  costs  conceiv- 
ably could  be  deducted  on  the  theory  that 
they  "offset  personal  losses  in  a  way  that  is 
analogous  to  losses  or  property,"  he  noted. 

Mr.  Feldstein  also  argued— as  must 
anyone  seeking  these  days  to  change  the 
tax  system— that  a  consumption  tax  "would 
significantly  simplify  personal  tax  repwrting 
by  emphasizing  cash  receipts  and  outlays  in- 
stead of  complex  accounting  definitions." 

NOT  ALL  THAT  SIMPLE 

Well,  on  close  examination,  the  consump- 
tion tax  is  not  really  all  that  simple. 

One  psuticularly  thorny  ptoint  involves  the 
treatment  of  consumer  purchases  of  hous- 
ing and  other  durables  such  as  automobiles. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  theory  requires  that 
a  taxpayer  buying,  say,  a  $10,000  automo- 
bile or  a  $100,000  house,  with  any  combina- 
tion of  down  payments  and  borrowed 
money,  would  have  to  treat  the  entire  pur- 
chase price  as  consumption  in  the  year  such 
items  were  bought— and  would  see  his  tax 
rise  accordingly. 

Treasury  tax  analysts  working  on  the 
matter  have  realized  that  that  approach 
would  not  fly.  at  least  for  housing.  Thus, 
they  are  considering  not  counting  the  bor- 
rowed money  as  income  used  for  consump- 
tion, except  as  the  loan  is  repaid.  Such  an 
approach  would  encourage  buyers  to  put 
down  as  little  as  possible  on  any  such  pur- 
chase, so  as  to  postpone  payment  of  taxes  as 
long  as  possible. 

That  is  just  one  of  many  difficult  areas. 
The  transition  problems  are  enormous. 

For  instance,  people  who  now  own  assets 
of  whatever  type  have  generally  acquired 
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them  with  after-tax  dollars— pension  plan 
rights,  IRAs  and  Keogh  Plan  assets  are  ex- 
ceptions. How  can  a  shift  to  a  consumption 
based  tax  that  would  tax  those  assets  again 
as  they  are  consumed,  say,  in  retirement? 

As  Mr.  Moore  put  it,  sadly  in  his  view: 
"It's  time  has  not  yet  come." 

Finally,  there  was  another  point  that 
came  through  again  and  again  at  the  semi- 
nar, a  point  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  Congress  ignored  in  1981:  The  first 
thing  to  do  in  devising  a  tax  system  is  to 
figure  out  how  much  revenue  you  need  to 
raise. 

For  all  the  concern  about  the  impact  of 
taxes  on  saving  and  investment,  it  may  just 
be  that  the  enormous  Budget  deficits  flow- 
ing from  the  1981  decision  to  change  the  tax 
system  and  then  worry  about  how  much 
revenue  is  needed  will  do  more  to  damage 
the  level  of  investment  than  all  of  the  tax 
burdens  put  together.* 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  POLICY: 
OUR  QUEST  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  too  often,  I  hear  comments  that 
the  administration  is  not  serious  about 
the  concept  of  arms  reductions  of  any 
type,  with  equal  frequency,  I  see  for- 
eign-generated stories  accusing  the 
United  States  of  duplicity  in  our 
public  statements  about  reducing  ten- 
sion between  East  and  West. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  the  issue  of 
America's  present  and  past  seriousness 
about  arms  control.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  our  Government  has 
been  the  world  leader  in  serious  disar- 
mament and  arms  control  proposals. 
Many  of  America's  initiatives  have  fo- 
cused on  controlling  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Our  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection began  in  1946  with  the  Baruch 
plan  for  the  international  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  energy. 
In  1955,  President  Eisenhower  pre- 
sented his  "Open  Skies"  proposal. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  exchanged  blueprints  of  military 
establishments  and  provided  for  aerial 
reconnaissance.  True  to  form,  the 
Kremlin  rejected  both  plans. 

The  United  States  initiated  and  is  an 
active  party  to  many  treaties.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  them:  The  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (1963),  which  prohib- 
its nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  under 
water;  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  (1967), 
which  bans  placing  nuclear  weapons  in 
outer  space:  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (1968),  which  is  intended  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons;  the  Seabed  Arms  Control 
Treaty  (1971),  which  prohibits  the  em- 
placement of  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
ocean  floor;  the  ABM  Treaty  (1972). 
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which  imposes  limitations  on  defense 
against  ballistic  missile  weapons;  and 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic 
Offensive  Arms  (1972),  which  froze 
the  quantity  of  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
sile launchers  on  either  side.  I  believe 
that  America  has  complied  with  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  these  agree- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is 
party  to  two  international  arms  con- 
trol agreements  affecting  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  both  agreements  contain  a 
fundamental  flaw.  Neither  incorpo- 
rates adequate  means  to  verify  compli- 
ance. Soviet  involvement  in  using 
chemical  weapons  In  both  Afghanistan 
and  Southwest  Asia  is  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  effective  verification  pro- 
visions are  essential  to  future  agree- 
ments of  this  nature. 

Since  1973,  the  United  States  has 
also  been  actively  participating  In  the 
MBFR  talks  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  Very  little  progress  has 
been  made  because  of  the  pact's  refus- 
al to  accept  permanent  inspection 
teams  and  the  disagreement  over 
Warsaw  Pact  troop  levels. 

In  continuing  the  efforts  of  past  ad- 
ministrations. President  Reagan  is 
equally  committed  to  the  quest  for 
peace.  In  order  to  achieve  more  lasting 
progress  in  future  negotiations,  the 
President  ordered  an  intense  review  of 
our  Government's  arms  control  policy. 
We  seek  arms  control  agreements 
which  reduce  the  arsenals  on  both 
sides,  and  result  in  equal  levels  of  arms 
on  both  sides.  In  addition,  our  Govern- 
ment wants  accords  which  are  verifia- 
ble and  are  designed  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  war. 

With  these  guidelines  in  mind,  the 
administration  pursued  with  the  Sovi- 
ets the  ongoing  INF  talks.  Our  Gov- 
ernment offered  to  cancel  deploy- 
ments of  the  Pershing  II  and  groimd- 
launched  cruise  missiles  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  remove  its  SS-20,  SS-4, 
and  SS-5  missiles.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union 
which  destabilized  the  previous  rough 
parity  of  missiles  in  Europe  by  intro- 
ducing new  and  more  powerful  mis- 
siles into  the  equation.  Only  after 
America's  intentions  to  counter  the 
Soviet  buildup  were  announced,  did 
the  Kremlin  decide  to  go  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  in  Geneva. 

More  recently,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  zero  option  plan  which 
basically  offers  to  cancel  America's 
planned  deployment  of  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  if  the  Sovi- 
ets are  willing  to  remove  their  newly 
emplaced  missiles. 

In  the  current  START  negotiations, 
our  Government  is  proposing  reduc- 
tions in  the  niunber  of  ballistic  missile 
warheads  on  each  side  by  one-third. 
We  are  also  seeking  further  reductions 
in  the  overall  destructive  power  of 
each  side's  arsenal. 
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Mr.  Andropov's  counterproposal  to 
our  zero  option  offer  was  a  weak  one, 
at  best.  I  now  realize  that  the  Soviets 
know  that  their  SS-20's  in  Europe  give 
them  a  decided  strategic  advantage 
over  the  West  in  that  area.  They  are 
willing  to  do  just  about  anything  to 
maintain  that  advantage.  An  addition- 
al critical  factor  is  verification.  Arms 
control  agreements  with  a  highly  se- 
cretive adversary  like  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  be  based  on  trust  alone. 

Our  CJovemment  must  have  effec- 
tive means  of  verification  that  enable 
us  to  know  with  confidence  whether 
agreements  are  being  honored.  We 
must  be  able  to  assure  Soviet  compli- 
ance and  take  steps  to  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  any  noncompliance.  This  ad- 
ministration has  quite  properly  made 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  insist 
on  verification  procedures. 

Even  though  our  Nation  has  shown 
not  only  interest  but  integrity  in  com- 
plying with  arms  control  agreements, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  nations  in  the  world  whose  views 
on  international  agreements  may  be 
very  different  from  our  own.  In  the 
past,  the  Soviets  have  used  agree- 
ments to  befuddle  and  mislead  West- 
em  nations  and  will  undoubtedly  use 
this  ploy  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  we  should  look  long 
and  hard  before  signing  agreements 
which  involve  the  basic  survival  of  our 
Nation.  America  should  avoid  putting 
its  signature  on  accords  with  a  party 
which  refuses  to  accept  verification 
procedures  and  insists  on  maintaining 
its  advantage  over  the  West  in  Europe. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  proceed  ahead  with  caution.* 
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encouraging  these  yoimg  men  in  their 
pursuit  of  excellence.  I  would  like  to 
wish  the  new  Eagle  Scouts  equal  suc- 
cess in  all  their  future  endeavors.* 


DEFICITS 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring 
four  Boy  Scouts  from  the  State  of 
Maine  who  have  recently  received  the 
highest  Scouting  award— the  coveted 
Eagle  Scout  Award. 

Three  of  the  four  Scouts  are  mem- 
bers of  troop  428  in  Pittsfield,  Maine, 
and  attend  Maine  Central  Institute. 
They  are  Dale  Rowley,  16,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Rowley;  Robert  Speed. 
15.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Speed. 
Jr.;  and  Scott  Hallett,  15,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Hallett. 

The  fourth  Scout  is  William  R. 
Savage,  a  member  of  troop  342  in  West 
Buxton.  He  is  the  15-year-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Savage,  and  is  a 
freshman  at  Bonny  Eagle  High  School 
in  West  Buxton. 

I  commend  their  Scout  leaders,  par- 
ents, friends,  and  members  of  their  re- 
spective communities  for  assisting  and 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  March  2,  1983, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Deficits 

No  one  can  be  blamed  for  being  confused 
about  deficits  in  the  federal  budget.  For 
many  years  in  this  country,  ix>licy  makers 
wanted  a  balanced  budget  every  year.  That 
view  passed  away,  only  to  be  replaced  by  the 
view  that  the  budget  did  not  need  to  be  bal- 
anced every  year,  but  only  over  the  course 
of  the  business  cycle.  That  view  soon  disap- 
peared, too.  as  deficits  continued  even  in 
prosperity.  A  new  rule  emerged:  budgets 
should  be  figured  so  as  to  promote  high  em- 
ployment, and  deficits  occurring  in  a  period 
of  less  than  full  prosperity  should  be  re- 
garded as  desirable  stimulants  to  the  econo- 
my. In  1983.  we  are  told  that  deficits  will  be 
essential  in  the  months  ahead  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  to  pull  it  out  of  the  reces- 
sion, but  we  are  also  told  that  the  same  defi- 
cits will  make  economic  recovery  slow  and 
uncertain.  We  apparently  cannot  cure  the 
recession  without  deficits,  but  as  long  as 
they  persist  we  apparently  will  get  no  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  One  wonders 
whether  the  huge  deficit  is  a  cause  of  or  a 
cure  for  the  ailing  economy. 

The  rationale  for  our  present  gigantic 
deficits  escapes  me.  No  one  seems  to  want 
them,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

Our  deficit  for  1983  ($111  billion)  was  the 
first  in  history  to  exceed  $100  bUlion,  and  it 
was  by  far  the  largest  in  our  history.  It  was 
twice  as  large  as  the  peak  wartime  deficit  of 
1943,  and  it  almost  equalled  the  combined 
deficits  of  1942,  1943.  and  1944. 

The  future  looks  darker  still.  The  experts 
tell  us  that  our  deficits  have  only  begun  to 
mount.  The  deficit  for  1983  is  expected  to 
reach  an  astounding  $208  billion.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  is  projecting  defi- 
cits of  $150  billion  or  more  in  1984  and  1985. 
According  to  the  Reagan  Administration,  we 
face  such  deficits  for  the  balance  of  the 
decade,  with  as  much  as  $300  billion  in  red 
ink  in  1988  unless  major  changes  are  made 
in  economic  policy.  Yet  the  national  debt  al- 
ready exceeds  $1,100  billion.  It  costs  every 
American  family  nearly  $1,500  per  year  just 
to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt.  If  trends 
continue,  the  interest  payment  will  be  closer 
to  $2,000  this  year. 

Many  of  us  iielieve  that  deficits  were  con- 
trollable, and  some  of  us  thought  that  eco- 
nomic growth  would  generate  enough  reve- 
nue to  wipe  deficits  out.  We  know  different- 
ly now.  In  fact,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  confirmed  that  even  a  3.5%  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  will  not  bring  future  deficits 
below  $150  billion.  The  real  cause  for  alarm 
is  that  strong  economic  growth  will  not  cure 
the  deficits.  So.  a  major  objective  of  eco- 
nomic policy  must  be  to  cure  them  directly 
without  relying  solely  on  economic  growth. 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  annual  checklist  that  is 
prepared  by  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  which  will  assist  older 
Americans  in  the  payment  of  their 
Federal  taxes  for  1982.  This  list  is 
most  helpful  to  seniors  who  often  en- 
counter a  number  of  obstacles  each 
year  when  filing  their  tax  forms,  and 
points  out  those  items  which  are  often 
overlooked.  This  year,  the  following 
checklist  will  be  especially  useful  in 
light  of  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
new  tax  laws.  In  addition,  this  list  in- 
cludes information  on  assistance  that 
is  provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  its  local  branches.  Seniors 
who  encoimter  special  problems 
should  not  hesitate  to  contact  their 
local  offices. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
wish  to  insert  the  first  part  of  this 
checklist  and  will  insert  the  second 
section  tomorrow. 
New  Peatukes  por  1982  Piling  EZ  Form 
For  1982  a  new  simplified  return,  form 
1040  EZ,  has  been  constructed.  In  order  to 
file  this  simplified  form  you  must  be: 

a.  single. 

b.  claim  no  exemptions  for  age  or  blind- 
ness, 

c.  claim  no  dependents, 

d.  have  income  of  less  than  $50,000  that  is 
only  from  wages,  salaries  and  tips,  and  from 
interest  of  $400  or  less. 

CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

You  may  deduct  a  part  of  your  charitable 
contributions  even  if  you  do  not  itemize  de- 
ductions. 

CHILD  AND  DEPENDENT  CARE 

The  tax  credit  for  child  and  dependent 
care  expenses  has  been  increased.  Also,  ex- 
penses for  care  of  a  disabled  dependent  or  a 
spouse  may  include  expenses  for  out-of- 
home  care. 

RA'lT  REDUCTION 

Individual  income  tax  rates  have  been  re- 
duced. This  reduction  is  included  in  the  Tax 
Table  and  Tax  Rate  Schedules. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  PREPARING  FORMS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  dis- 
tributes a  number  of  publications  which  are 
designed  to  assUt  the  Federal  taxpayer  in 
the  preparation  of  his  tax  forms.  Moreover, 
the  IRS  offers  a  tax  counseling  program  for 
older  taxpayers  and  the  local  office  of  the 
IRS  may  always  be  contacted  by  phone  to 
seek  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  your 
return.  The  following  publications  are  free 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  by  using  the 
order  form  contained  in  your  tax  package. 

IRS  PUBLICATIONS 

The  IRS  offers  the  following  free  publica- 
tions relating  to  income  taxes  of  particular 
interest  to  older  taxpayers. 
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Publication  17,  "Your  Federal  Income 
Tax". 

Publication  SOS,  "Estimated  Tax  and 
Withholding". 

Publication  554,  "Tax  Benefits  for  Older 
Americans". 

Publication  524,  "Credit  for  the  Elderly", 

Publication  553.  "HighlighU  for  1982 
Changes". 

Publication  910,  "Taxpayer  Guide  to  IRS 
Information  Assistance". 

SPECIAL  IRS  PROGRAMS 

The  IRS  offers  a  tax  counseling  for  the  el- 
derly (TCE)  program  which  assists  individ- 
uals age  60  and  over  with  the  preparation  of 
their  Federal  tax  returns.  IRS  trained  vol- 
unteers are  available  at  various  neighbor- 
hood locations  to  provide  this  assistance.  In 
addition,  certain  volunteer  income  tax  as- 
sistance (VITA)  preparers  have  been  trained 
to  assist  older  taxpayers  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  returns.  Your  local  IRS  office 
will  be  able  to  furnish  you  information  con- 
cerning where  and  when  these  services  will 
be  available. 

TELEPHONE  ASSISTANCE 

Beginning  in  January  1983,  IRS  will  begin 
a  new  telephone  service  called  Tele-Tax. 
This  service  will  provide  recorded  tax  infor- 
mation tapes  on  over  one  hundred  topics 
covering  such  areas  as  filing  requirements, 
dependents,  itemized  deductions,  and  tax 
credits.  Tele-Tax  will  be  available  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week  to  taxpayers  using  push- 
button telephones.  Brochures  with  listings 
of  covered  topics  and  telephone  numbers  for 
your  area  will  be  available  in  local  banks,  li- 
braries and  other  public  facilities.  Also,  tele- 
phone inquiries  of  your  local  IRS  office  may 
be  made  to  obtain  over-the-phone  taxpayer 
assistance. 

Who  must  file  a  Federal  tax  return  is  gener- 
ally determined  by  your  income  and  your 
filing  status 
You  must  file  a  return    And  your  income  was  at 
for  1982,  even  if  you  least: 

owe  no  tax: 

1.  If  you  were  single,  divorced,  or 

married  with  a  dependent  child 
and  living  apart  from  your 
spouse  for  all  of  1982  and  were: 

Under  age  65 $3,300 

Age  65  or  over 4,300 

2.  If  you  were  married  filing  a  joint 

return  and  were  living  with  your 
spouse  at  the  end  of  1982  or  on 
the  date  your  spouse  died  and: 

Both  were  under  65 5,400 

One  was  age  65  or  over 6,400 

Both  were  65  or  over 7,400 

3.  If  you  were  married  filing  a  sepa- 
rate return  or  married  but  you  did 
not  share  the  same  household  at 

the  end  of  1982 1.000 

4.  If  you  were  a  qualifying  widow(er) 

with  a  dependent  child  and: 

Under  age  65 4,400 

Age  65  or  over 5,400 

5.  If  you  received  any  advance  earned 
income  credit  (EIC)  payments  from  your 
employer(s)  during  1982. 

6.  If  you  were  self-employed  and  your  net 
earnings  from  this  work  were  at  least  $400, 
you  must  file  a  return  to  pay  self-employ- 
ment tax.  You  are  self-employed  if  you 
carry  on  a  trade  or  business  as  a  sole  propri- 
etor, a  member  of  a  partnership,  an  inde- 
pendent contractor,  or  otherwise.  This  in- 
cludes certain  part-time  work  that  you  do  at 
home  or  in  addition  to  your  regular  job. 
This  rule  applies  regardless  of  your  age: 
whether  or  not  you  are  receiving  Social  Se- 
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curlty  benefits:  and  even  if  you  are  other- 
wise not  required  to  file  a  Federal  tax 
return. 

7.  If  income  Ux  was  withheld  from  your 
pay,  you  should  file  a  return  so  that  you  can 
get  a  refund  of  the  tax  withheld,  even  if  you 
are  not  required  to  file  a  return. 

WITHHOLDING/ESTIMATED  TAX 

It  is  Important  to  note  that,  unless  tax  is 
withheld  for  you  by  your  employer  or  by 
the  institution  which  is  making  pension,  an- 
nuity or  other  income  payments  to  you,  you 
must  estimate  and  make  quarterly  pay- 
ments meeting  your  tax  liability  to  the  IRS. 
Typically,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  your  em- 
ployer under  the  Federal  income  tax  system 
to  withhold  income  tax  from  wages,  salary 
and  other  forms  of  compensation. 

WITHHOLDING  POR  PENSIONS  AND  ANNUITIES 

Beginning  January  1,  1983,  Federal 
income  Ux  will  be  withheld  from  the  tax- 
able part  of  most  pension  and  annuity  pay- 
ments. If  you  receive  periodic  pension  or  an- 
nuity payments,  you  can  help  make  sure 
that  the  right  amount  of  tax  is  withheld  by 
giving  the  payer  of  your  pension  or  annuity 
a  Form  W-4P.  or  similar  statement,  showing 
your  marital  status  tuid  the  number  of  with- 
holding allowances  to  which  you  are  enti- 
tled. If  you  do  not  give  the  payer  a  Form 
W-4P,  tax  will  be  withheld  as  if  you  are 
married  and  claiming  three  withholding  al- 
lowances. You  may  also  use  this  form  to  tell 
the  payer  that  you  do  not  want  any  tax 
withheld.  If  you  receive  a  non-periodic  dis- 
tribution, the  payer  can  tell  you  the  amount 
that  will  be  withheld. 

WITHHOLDING  POR  INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

Beginning  July  1,  1983,  tax  will  also  be 
withheld  from  many  interest  and  dividend 
payments.  The  amount  withheld  will  be  10 
percent  of  each  payment.  However,  individ- 
uals will  not  be  required  to  withhold  tax. 
Certain  other  payers  may  be  allowed  to 
delay  withholding  until  1984.  You  may 
choose  not  to  have  tax  withheld  from  the 
interest  and  dividends  you  receive  if: 

( 1 )  Your  tax  for  last  year  was  $600  or  less, 

(2)  Your  age  65  or  older,  and  your  tax  was 
$1,500  or  less, 

(3)  You  filed  a  joint  return  for  last  year, 
and  your  tax  was  $1,000  or  less. 

(4)  Either  you  or  your  spouse  (or  both)  is 
age  65  or  older,  you  filed  a  joint  return  last 
year,  and  your  tax  was  $2,500  or  less,  or 

(5)  You  (or  you  and  your  spouse)  were  not 
required  to  file  an  Income  tax  return  for 
last  year. 

If  you  qualify  as  exempt  from  withhold- 
ing and  you  do  not  want  tax  withheld,  you 
should  give  the  payer  of  your  interest  or 
dividends  an  exemption  certificate  (Form 
W-6  or  other  form  provided  by  the  payer) 
so  that  tax  will  not  be  withheld. 

Remember,  if  no  tax  or  not  enough  tax  is 
withheld  from  your  income,  you  may  need 
to  pay  estimated  tax. 

ESTIMATED  TAX  REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirement  to  estimate  and  pay  tax 
also  applies  to  income  which  is  not  subject 
to  withholding,  or  income  from  which  not 
enough  tax  is  being  withheld.  This  includes 
income  from  self-employment,  alimony, 
rents,  capital  gains,  and  other  income  from 
which  Federal  Income  tax  is  not  withheld. 
For  these  items  of  Income,  you  must  pay  es- 
timated tax  using  Form  1040-ES. 

Your  estimated  tax  generally  is  the  total 
of  your  expected  income  tax  and  self-em- 
ployment tax  minus  your  expected  with- 
holding and  credits.  Form  1040-ES  provides 
a  worksheet  for  making  this  computation. 
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If  your  estimated  Ux  for  1983  is  $300  or 
more  and  your  estimated  gross  income  not 
subject  to  withholding  includes  more  than 
$500  of  taxable  income,  you  must  use  Form 
1040-ES  and  pay  estimated  Uxes.  Install- 
ment payments  are  due:  April  15.  June  15, 
September  15,  and  January  15. 

You  may  incur  a  tax  penalty  if  you  do  not 
meet  all  of  your  estimated  Ux  liability. 
Such  a  penalty  however,  will  not  apply  if  all 
paymente  are  tnade  on  time  and: 

(1)  The  payment  represents  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  amount  of  estimated  tax  due 
based  on  the  tax  shown  on  your  return  or, 

(2)  The  payment  is  based  on  one  of  four 
exceptions  shown  on  Form  2210,  Underpay- 
ment of  Estimated  Tax  by  Individuals. 

TAX  TABLE 

The  tax  Uble  enables  you  to  more  easily 
determine  your  tax  liability  based  upon 
your  taxable  Income  if  it  is  less  than  $50,000 
(line  16,  Form  1040A;  line  7,  Form  1040  EZ: 
line  37,  Form  1040).  You  must  use  this  table 
unless  you  compute  your  tax  using  Schedule 
G  (Income  averaging).  In  that  case  you  must 
use  the  tax  rate  schedules.  The  Ux  Uble  is 
designed  to  be  used  by  individuals  (other 
than  Schedule  G  filers)  whether  or  not  they 
itemize  their  deductions.  This  is  possible  be- 
cause of  an  adjustment  made  on  the  Sched- 
ule A  and  an  amount  built  into  the  Ux  Uble 
known  as  the  "zero  bracket  amount."  This 
flat  amount  (formerly,  the  standard  deduc- 
tion) is  the  portion  of  an  individual's  income 
which  is  not  subject  to  Ux.  The  zero  brack- 
et amount  is  (1)  $3,400  for  married  persons 
filing  jointly,  or  qualifying  widows  or  wid- 
owers: (2)  $2,300  for  single  individuals,  or 
heads  of  households:  and  (3)  $1,700  for  mar- 
ried individuals  filing  separately. 

DEDUCTIONS  POR  TWO-EARNER  MARRIED 
COUPLES 

Two-eamer  married  couples  filing  jointly 
are  allowed  a  deduction  based  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  spouse  with  the  lesser 
income.  The  1982  deduction  is  5  percent  of 
the  first  $30,000  of  income  for  the  lesser 
income,  or  a  maximum  deduction  of  $1,500. 
(Beginning  in  1983,  the  deduction  will  be  10 
percent  of  the  first  $30,000,  for  a  maximum 
deduction  of  $3,000.) 

EXEMPTIONS 

You  are  allowed  a  $1,000  deduction  for 
each  exemption  shown  on  your  tax  return 
(line  5e,  Form  1040 A;  line  6,  Form  1040  EZ: 
line  6e,  Form  1040).  You  and  your  spouse 
are  allowed  an  additional  $1,000  exemption 
if  either  or  both  of  you  are  age  65  or  older 
as  of  the  last  day  of  the  tax  year. 

Moreover,  you  or  your  spouse  may  l>e  able 
to  claim  a  $1,000  blindness  exemption  (refer 
to  your  tax  instruction  booklet  for  more  de- 
Uils  on  this  exemption).  Age  and  blindness 
are  determined  as  of  the  last  day  of  your 
tax  year.  This  is  December  31  for  most  tax- 
payers. You  are  considered  age  65  on  the 
day  before  your  65th  birthday.  Thus,  if  your 
65th  birthday  was  on  January  1,  1983,  you 
can  take  the  extra  exemption  for  age  for 
1982. 

TAX  CREDITS 

Tax  credits  are  used  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  tax  you  owe.  All  credits  must  be  taken  on 
Form  1040,  with  the  exception  of  the  credit 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
office  and  the  earned  income  credit  which 
may  be  taken  on  Form  1040A.  No  credits 
may  be  taken  on  Form  1040EZ. 

CREDIT  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

You  may  be  able  to  claim  this  credit  and 
reduce  taxes  by  as  much  as  $375  (if  single) 
or  $562.50  (if  married  filing  jointly)  if  you 
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are:  (1)  Age  65  or  over,  or  (2)  under  age  65 
and  retired  under  a  public  retirement 
system. 

For  more  information,  see  the  instructions 
for  Schedule  R  &  RP. 

EARNED  INCOME  CREDfT 

If  you  have  a  dependent  child  who  shares 
your  principal  residence  In  the  United 
SUtes,  you  may  be  entitled  to  a  special  pay- 
ment or  credit  of  up  to  $500.  This  is  called 
the  earned  income  credit.  It  may  come  as  a 
refund  check  or  be  applied  against  any 
taxes  owed.  GeneraUy,  if  you  reported 
earned  income  and  had  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  33,  Form  1040  or  line  12  Form 
1040A)  of  less  than  $10,000.  you  may  be  able 
to  claim  the  credit. 

Earned  income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
strike  benefite,  other  employee  compensa- 
tion, disability  pensions,  and  net  earnings 
from  self -employment  (generally  the 
amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (Form  1040), 
line  9).  A  married  couple  must  file  a  joint 
return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit.  Certain 
married  persons  living  apart  with  a  depend- 
ent child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim  the 
credit. 

For  more  information,  see  instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 

CREDIT  FOR  CHILD  AND  DEPENDENT  CARE 
EXPENSES 

A  portion  of  certain  payments  made  for 
child  and  dependent  care  may  be  claimed  as 
a  credit  against  tax. 

If  you  mainUined  a  household  that  in- 
cluded your  dependent  under  age  15  or  a  de- 
pendent or  spouse  incapable  of  self-care, 
you  may  be  allowed  a  credit  for  employment 
related  child  and  dependent  care  expenses. 
These  expenses  must  have  been  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  in  order  to  enable  you  to 
work  either  full  or  part  time,  or  to  attend 
school  full  time. 

The  amount  of  credit  is  30  percent  of  your 
qualifying  expenses  if  your  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  33,  Form  1040)  is  $10,000  or 
less.  The  30  percent  rate  is  reduced  by  one 
percent  for  each  additional  $2,000  of  adjust- 
ed gross  income  (or  part  of  $2,000)  untU  the 
percentage  is  reduced  to  20  percent  for  ad- 
justed gross  income  above  $28,000. 

The  maximum  amount  of  expenses  that 
may  be  used  to  compute  the  credit  is  $2,400 
for  one  qualifying  person  and  $4,800  for  two 
or  more  qualifying  persons. 

See  Form  2441  for  more  information,  in- 
cluding a  special  rule  for  divorced  of  sepa- 
rated taxpayers. 

RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  CREDITS 

The  residential  energy  credits  were  de- 
signed to  encourage  energy  saving  and  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  sources. 
There  are  two  energy  credits,  each  with  its 
own  conditions  and  limite.  These  credits  are 
based  on:  ( 1 )  Costs  for  home  energy  conser- 
vation, and  (2)  costs  for  renewable  energy 
source  property. 

A  credit  of  up  to  $300  may  be  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty installed  in  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  it.  This 
credit  is  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  qualified 
energy  conservation  expenditures  during  a 
taxable  year,  up  to  $2,000  of  such  expendi- 
tures. The  residence  must  have  been  sub- 
stantially completed  by  April  20,  1977.  Items 
eligible  for  the  credit  are  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing: Insulation  (fiberglass,  cellulose,  etc.) 
for  ceilings,  walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heat- 
ers, etc.:  exterior  storm  (or  thermal)  win- 
dows or  doors:  or  weatherstripping  for  exte- 
rior windows  or  doors;  a  furnace  replace- 
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ment  burner  that  reduces  the  amount  of 
fuel  used:  a  device  to  make  flue  openings 
(for  a  heatinf  system)  more  efficient;  an 
electrical  or  mechanical  furnace  ignition 
system  that  leplaces  a  gas  pilot  light;  an 
automatic  er  ergy-saving  setback  thermo- 
stat; and  a  rti^ter  that  displays  the  cost  of 
energy  usage 
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bill  is  a  low-cost  gas  proposal.  It  does 
indeed  penalize  high-cost  gas;  the 
higher  the  cost,  the  more  it  penalizes 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  to  pick  be- 
tween the  $18  Alaskan  gas  turkey  and 
increased  development  of  existing, 
low-cost  American  gas  reserves,  the 
choice  for  me— as  a  consuming  State 
representative— is  an  easy  one.  I  pick 
the  Hodel  proposal.  It  will  moderate 
today's  ridiculous  gas  prices.  Com- 
pared with  how  prices  will  explode 
under  current  laws,  prices  will,  I  be- 
lieve, come  down  under  the  Hodel  pro- 
posal. 

Between  imports— which  are  roughly 
$5  from  Canada  and  Mexico  and 
roughly  $7  from  Algerian  liquefied 
natural  gas  (LNG)— and  domestic 
prices— which  today  are  $2.50  to  $3,  on 
average— the  Alaskan  gas  pipeline 
sponsors  would  pick  more  imports  and 
would  impose  a  total  freeze  on  more 
domestic  production.  This  means  more 
price  increases  to  the  consumer. 

What  they  want,  quite  frankly,  is  for 
this  Congress  to  artificially  create, 
after  great  harm  to  our  consumers,  a 
spotlight  in  the  market  for  totally  un- 
marketable gas.  They  would  accom- 
plish this  by  freezing  domestic  produc- 
er prices,  shutting  in  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  conspiring  to  inflate  the 
price  that  marginal  supplies  can  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves or  even  this  fine  institution  to 
be  so  easily  misled  again.  The  natural 
gas  bills  of  our  consumers  will  sky- 
rocket to  unconscionable  levels  if  we 
pick  the  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  proposal 
instead  of  the  Hodel  proposal  or  a  var- 
iation of  the  Hodel  proposal.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Another  reason  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
folks  dislike  the  Hodel  proposal  is  that 
it  puts  the  pressure  of  market  compe- 
tition and  FERC  regulation  on  the 
pipelines  to  only  purchase  gas  which 
can  be  marketed.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  producers  are  encouraged 
to  imdercut  their  competition,  to  sell 
for  less— less  than  imports— less  than 
deep  gas— less  than  some  new  gas. 
Pipelines  are  held  to  their  present 
costs  plus  inflation.  And  increases 
above  that  amount  be  subject  to  regu- 
latory review  by  FERC  and  eventually 
the  courts.  As  someone  who  has  un- 
dertaken the  initiative  and  hard  work 
to  actually  intervene  as  a  party  to 
FERC  proceedings,  I  look  forward  to 
this  new  procedure.  I  think,  frankly.  I 
could  win  more  cases  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers. The  exact  wording  of  the  reg- 
ulatory review  provision  in  the  admin- 
istration bill  may  need  some  revision 
but.  in  concept,  it  is  a  plus.  Perhaps 
the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline  spon- 
sors are  afraid  that  their  expensive  gas 
will  be  denied  passthrough  to  consum- 
ers by  lower  cost  gas  and  by  FERC.  or 
by  the  courts.  I  would  worry  too.  if  my 
fortunes   depended   on   the   continu- 
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ation  of  the  NGPA's  automatic  pass- 
through  of  overpriced  gas. 

The  current  market— a  buyer's 
market— may  well  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  under  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  Why  does  this  bother 
these  particular  pipelines? 

No  one  wants  to  buy  their  $18  Alas- 
kan gas.  even  if  they  could  deliver  it. 
No  one  wants  to  buy  their  massive 
quantities  of  Canadian  gas.  While 
Alaskan  gas  is  a  distant  possibility, 
these  same  companies  continue  to 
import  Canadian  gas  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  the  market  can  absorb— this 
is  largely  dictated  by  promises  made 
by  them  to  the  Canadian  Government 
in  exchange  for  the  Canadian's  sup- 
port of  the  first  segments  of  the  Alas- 
kan natural  gas  pipeline. 

They  need  to  cut  back  on  their  costs 
somewhere— and  thxey  have  the  lower 
cost  American  producers  in  mind.  If 
the  administration  bill  becomes  law. 
along  the  general  lines  of  its  design 
today,  we  would  quickly  see  the  for- 
tunes of  $18  gas  and  $5  imported  gas 
fade  as  much  cheaper  American  gas 
production  comes  in  to  back  out  these 
expensive,  politically  favored  supplies. 

They  cannot  win  in  the  market  so 
they  want  to  rig  the  law  in  their  favor. 

In  1981.  I  said  that  the  special  inter- 
est, $50  billion  Alaskan  natural  gas 
pipeline  waiver  package  was  potential- 
ly the  greatest  consumer  rip-off  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
I  spoke  too  soon.  The  single  biggest 
consumer  rip-off  will  occur  if  we  give 
in  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice  that  a  new 
movie  is  now  showing  in  theaters 
across  the  country.  It  is  called  the 
Sting  Part  II.  Let  us  make  sure  it  does 
not  play  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 
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OF  CALIFORNIA 
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ThuTsday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  introduction 
of  H.R.  1824.  the  "Comprehensive 
Smoking  Prevention  Education  Act." 
The  legislation  is  intended  to  increase 
public  Icnowledge  about  a  subject  the 
Surgeon  General  has  characterized  as 
"the  most  important  public  health 
issue  of  our  time." 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
An  estimated  54  million  Americans 
smoke  and  the  number  of  young  smok- 
ers—particularly young  women— is 
frightenlngly  high. 

Cigarette  smoking  claims  the  lives  of 
over  300,000  Americans  each  year.  It 
kills  more  than  six  times  the  number 
of  Americans  who  die  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  Thousands  more  are  crip- 
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pled  by  emphysema  or  heart  attack. 
Others  must  undergo  painful  and  de- 
bilitating therapy  for  treatment  of  dis- 
eases like  cancer. 

We  know  much  more  about  the 
health  effects  of  smoking  than  we  did 
when  Surgeon  General  Luther  Terry 
sounded  his  warning  in  1964.  Today, 
we  know  that  smoking  Is  our  Nation's 
most  preventable  cause  of  premature 
death  and  illness. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  major  cause 
of  cancer  of  the  lung,  larynx,  oral 
cavity,  and  esophagus  and  is  a  con- 
tributory factor  in  cancer  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  kidney,  and  pancreas. 

Cigarette  smolung  is  a  major  cause 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  associated  with 
one-third  of  the  deaths  attributed  to 
cardiovascular  disease. 

I»regnant  women  who  smoke  have  an 
elevated  risk  of  miscarriage,  stillbirths, 
premature  births,  and  birth  weight  de- 
ficiencies. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  addictive  and  is 
the  most  widespread  example  of  drug 
dependence  in  the  United  States. 

Obviously  there  are  excellent  rea- 
sons to  quit  smoking.  There  are  even 
better  reasons  for  never  starting. 

Tragically,  a  significant  portion  of 
the  public— particularly  smokers— are 
unaware  of  this  information.  Numer- 
ous opinion  polls  indicate  that  large 
numbers  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
personally  suffer  the  health  conse- 
quences of  smoking.  Others  do  not 
know  that  smoking  is  addictive  or  that 
it  contributes  to  the  risk  of  heart 
attack. 

The  level  of  public  ignorance  and 
mi.<5understanding  about  the  health  ef- 
fects of  smoking  and  the  trend  of 
smokers  to  start  at  younger  and 
younger  ages  highlight  the  need  for 
legislative  action.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  make  smokers  and  potential  smok- 
ers more  aware  that  smoking  is  a  cer- 
tain and  potent  killer. 

For  years,  the  cigarette  industry  has 
sponsored  advertising  campaigns 
which  attribute  healthy,  robust  life- 
styles to  smoking.  Every  day  refer- 
ences are  made  to  social  and  financial 
success  or  beautiful,  glamorous, 
rugged  lifestyles  associated  with  ciga- 
rette use.  These  techniques  represent 
the  cigarette  industry's  efforts  to  edu- 
cate the  public  by  belittling  the  scien- 
tific facts  about  smoking  and  health. 

H.R.  1824  proposes  a  new,  compre- 
hensive strategy  for  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  smoking  by  making  Ameri- 
cans aware  of  the  dangers  to  their 
health  when  they  light  up.  The  legis- 
lation has  four  major  provisions. 

The  first  replaces  the  current  health 
warning  label  with  three,  more  specific 
statements.  The  current  label  reads; 
"Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  has 
determined  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
dangerous  to  your  health."  This  warn- 
ing is  seriously  outdated  and  has  not 
been  revised  since   1970,   The  labels 
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proposed  by  the  legislation  are  up  to 
date  and  reflect  the  current  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  health. 
The  new  labels  will  appear  an  equal 
number  of  times  on  cigarette  packages 
and  advertising  during  a  12-month 
period.  Without  objection  I  would  ask 
that  a  copy  ^the  three  warnings  be 
printed  in  th^ECORO  at  this  point. 

WARNING:  'Cigarette  Smoking,  causes 
Lung  Cancer  Md  Emphysema,  is  a  major 
cause  of  HeaitSOteease,  is  addictive,  and 
may  result  in  death. 

WARNING:  Cigarette  Smoking  by  Preg- 
nant Women  may  result  in  Miscarriage,  Pre- 
mature Births,  or  Birth  Weight  Deficien- 
cies. 

SMOKERS:  No  matter  how  long  YOU 
have  smoked,  Quitting  Now  greatly  reduces 
the  risks  to  your  health. 

The  second  requires  the  disclosure 
of  tar.  nicotine,  and  carbon  monoxide 
content  on  cigarette  packages  and  ad- 
vertising. 

The  third  requires  that  tobacco  com- 
panies submit  a  complete  list  of  ingre- 
dients used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. In  recent  years,  the  cigarette 
manufacturers  have  increased  their  re- 
liance on  flavor  additives  of  unknown 
nature  and  toxicity.  While  assuring 
the  protection  of  trade  secrets,  the 
provision  would  permit  scientists  to 
begin  to  assess  the  human  health  ef- 
fects of  these  substances. 

The  fourth  would  specify  in  statute 
the  Secretary  of  DHHS's  responsibil- 
ity to  increase  public  knowled^  about 
the  health  effects  of  smoking.  The 
Secretary's  responsibilities  would  in- 
clude: First,  sponsorship  of  research 
on  the  effects  of  smoking  on  health; 
second,  improved  coordination  of 
DHHS  research  and  educational  pro- 
grams with  those  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  private  sector  organiza- 
tions; third,  purchase  of  broadcast 
time  on  radio  and  TV  to  disseminate 
information  on  smoking  and  health; 
and  fourth,  creation  of  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  H.R.  1824  has  broad  support 
among  organizations  concerned  about 
public  health  and  disease  prevention. 
Through  the  commitment  and  nation- 
al leadership  of  organizations  like  the 
American  Heart  Association,  American 
Lung  Association,  and  American 
Cancer  Society  smoking  prevention 
has  become  a  major  public  health  pri- 
ority for  the  1980's.  The  legislation 
also  has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  following  organizations: 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics; 
American  Alliance  for  Health.  Physi- 
cal Education,  Recreation  and  Dance; 
American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy;  American  College  of  Chest 
Physicians;  American  College  of  Ob- 
stetricians and  Gynecologists;  Ameri- 
can College  of  Preventive  Medicine; 
American  College  of  Radiology;  Ameri- 
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can  Coimcil  on  Science  and  Health: 
American  Medical  Student  Associa- 
tion; American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion; American  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine;  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officials;  National 
Interagency  Council  on  Smoking  and 
Health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cigarettes  are  among 
the  most  dangerous  drugs  in  use 
today.  The  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge documenting  the  adverse  health 
effects  of  smoking  is  overwhelming. 
The  linkage  Ijetween  smoking  and  seri- 
ous illness  or  death  is  imequivocal. 

We  have  been  too  casual  in  our  ef- 
forts to  discourage  smoking.  Late 
night  public  service  aimouncements. 
understaffed  public  information  pro- 
grams and  a  generalized,  overexposed 
health  warning  are  inadequate  re- 
sponses to  a  problem  that  causes  one 
out  of  seven  deaths  in  this  country. 

By  making  changes  in  the  health 
warning  label,  by  giving  greater  visibil- 
ity to  smoking  prevention  activities  at 
the  Federal  level  and  by  working 
closer  than  ever  before  with  the  volun- 
tary health  sector,  the  number  of 
Americans  who  smoke  can  be  reduced. 

I  urge  Members  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  health  ini- 
tiative.* 


H.R.  1657— ADOPTION  EXPENSE 
DEDUCTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  changes  enacted 
in  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  now  in  effect  for 
the  1982  taxable  year  is  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
in  the  legal  adoption  of  disadvantaged 
or  hard-to-place  children  who  receive 
public  assistance. 

I  believe  that  this  deduction  will 
result  in  increased  adoptions  of  chil- 
dren in  our  severely  overburdened 
foster  care  system  where,  more  often 
than  not,  children  are  the  blameless 
victims  of  an  inadequate  child  welfare 
system.  Reducing  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  ouf  foster  home  system  is  un- 
doubtedly a  long-range  goal  of  this  tax 
change  and  will  in  the  long  run  reduce 
the  costs  of  foster  care,  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  child  welfare 
budget. 

All  children  deserve  stable,  caring 
homes.  Because  the  existing  law  does 
not  apply  to  all  adoptable  children,  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  1657, 
to  amend  section  222  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  relates  to 
the  deduction  for  adoption  expenses. 
My  bill  would  amend  existing  law  sc 
that  the  adoption  expenses  of  all  chil- 
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dren  adopted  by  taxpayers  will  be  de- 
ductible. 

Adoption  es  penses  mean  the  reason- 
able and  mcessary  adoption  fees, 
court  costs,  jttomey  fees,  and  other 
expenses  whl<  h  are  directly  related  to 
the  legal  adoption  of  a  child  by  the 
taxpayer  andfwhich  are  not  incurred 
In  violation  of!  SUte  or  Federal  law. 

There  is  a  gr  -eat  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. At  a  time  when  the  budget  has 
adversely  af  f e  cted  social  programs,  es- 
pecially those  affecting  children,  when 
teenage  pregnancies  are  increasing, 
and  when  thsre  are  so  many  Ameri- 
cans who  would  adopt  if  given  more 
opportunity  t  >  do  so.  I  believe  that  my 
bill  is  a  step  ii  i  the  right  direction. 

Both  inside  and  outside  foster  care 
are  many  chi  dren  right  now  awaiting 
adoption.  Hel  jing  to  break  the  finan- 
cial barrier  t>  adoption  would  mean 
that  more  of  these  children  could  be 
more  easily  (idopted.  It  is  estimated 
that  up  to  on^-third  of  the  foster  chil- 
dren could  be  adopted  if  barriers  were 
removed. 

For  the  a<  loption  of  foreign-bom 
children,  pla  ;ing  needy  children  in 
loving  homes  will  become  more  acces- 
sible for  man:  r  single  people  who  wish 
to  adopt. 

It  is  time  hat  birth  and  adoption 
were  placed  ( n  equal  terms  as  modes 
of  family  for  nation.  Adoption  is  just 
another  way  i  )f  having  a  child  and  de- 
serves more  p  iblic  support. 

I  urge  my  ;olleagues  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  th  s  legislation.  The  text  of 
H.R.  1657  foil  >ws: 

H.R.  1657 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cc  ngresa  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  222  of  t  le  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  t  >  deduction  for  adoption  ex- 
penses) is  amen  led  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  to.  AOOPTK  »N  EXPENSES. 

•*(a)  Allowa:ice  or  Dkddctioii.— In  the 
case  of  an  indi^  idual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deductioi  for  the  taxable  year  the 
amount  of  the  i  idoption  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  t  ixpayer  during  such  taxable 
year. 

"(b)  DniiAL  o  r  Double  Benetit.— 

"(1)  In  GENEK.  iL.— No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowable under  subsection  (a)  for  any  ex- 
pense' for  whic!  i  a  deduction  or  credit  is  al- 
lowable under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

•(2)  Grahts.-  -No  deduction  shall  be  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  for  any  expenses 
paid  from  anj  funds  received  under  any 
Federal.  State.  3t  local  program. 

"(c)  Adoftioi  I  ExPEMSES.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  tlie  term  adoption  expenses' 
means  reasonable  and  necessary  adoption 
fees,  court  costs,  attorney  fees,  and  other 
expenses  whici  are  directly  related  to  the 
legal  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer 
and  which  are  not  incurred  in  violation  of 
State  or  Feden  1  law." 

(b)  Section  6  2  of  such  Code  (defining  ad- 
Justed  gross  income)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (16)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(17)  Adopti  >]i  EXPENSES.— The  deduction 
allowed  by  sect  on  222." 
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(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1982.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BASILONE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
war  produces  those  who  stand  out  as 
individuals  who  expressed  their 
unique  abilities  through  acts  of  un- 
common courage  and  valor.  The  most 
supreme  acts  of  heroism  are  recog- 
nized with  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

This  recognition  by  the  President  in 
the  name  of  the  Congress  may  only  be 
accorded  an  individual  who  "distin- 
guished himself  conspicuously  by  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty". 

New  Jerseyite  John  Basilone  distin- 
guished himself  not  once,  but  many 
times,  on  the  field  of  battle  as  Ameri- 
can forces  engaged  the  enemy  in  the 
Pacific  some  40  years  ago.  Basilone's 
herosim  at  Guadalcanal  was  awarded 
by  the  presentation  of  first  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  be  received 
by  an  enlisted  Marine  in  World  War 
II.  Forsaking  stateside  duty.  Sergeant 
Basilope  was  reassigned  to  combat 
duty  at  his  own  request;  38  years  ago 
this  month.  Basilone  died  in  service  to 
his  country.  Basilone  was  posthumous- 
ly awarded  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Navy's 
second  highest  military  decoration,  for 
gallantry  displayed  as  he  led  his  unit 
through  Iwo  Jima  enemy  lines. 

It  is  sad  that  more  people  do  not  re- 
member John  Basilone  and  his  uncom- 
mon contributions.  I  support  the  ef- 
forts of  Mayor  Steve  Del  Rocco  and 
the  people  of  Raritan.  N.J..  Basilone's 
hometown,  to  gain  greater  recognition 
for  this  special  American.  Donato 
Sodano  of  the  New  Jersey  Army  and 
Navy  Union  has  also  been  tireless  in 
supporting  efforts  to  honor  Basilone. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  honor  we  may 
bestow  upon  John  Basilone.  and  the 
over  1  million  other  Americans  to  have 
died  in  war.  is  to  remember  those  who 
still  suffer  as  a  result  of  having  sur- 
vived war. 

Our  great  task  now  as  a  nation  is  to 
insure  that  those  who  served,  and  suf- 
fered in  defense  of  our  liberties,  are 
not  denied  the  respect,  benefits,  and 
rights  they  have  earned.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  task. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
John  Basilone's  story  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 
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Greater  Recocnition  Sought  poh  Jersey 
War  Hero 

friends  pushing  state  to  honor  memory  op 
marine  at  iwo  jima 

(By  James  Benson) 
New  Jerseyan  John  A.  Basilone  will  for- 
ever be  remembered  in  United  States  mili- 
tary annals,  but  today  few  residents  in  his 
home  state  know  about  the  heroic  Marine 
who  was  Icilled  at  Iwo  Jima. 

The  Raritan  resident  was  the  first  enlisted 
Marine  in  World  War  II  to  win  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  the  nation's  highest 
military  decoration,  for  heroism  at  Guadal- 
canal. 

Given  a  stateside  tour  of  duty  promoting 
the  sale  of  war  bonds  after  Guadalcanal,  Ba- 
silone requested  a  return  to  combat. 

He  was  lulled  by  a  mortar  blast  during  the 
invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  38  years  go  this  Satur- 
day, on  Feb.  19,  1945,  after  an  amazing  dis- 
play of  courage  on  the  battlefield  for  which 
he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross. 

He  is  buried  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Arlington,  Va. 

Some  people  say  he  should  have  received 
a  second  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  heroism  on 
Iwo  Jima. 

Many  contend  that  despite  a  number  of 
monuments  to  Basilone  erected  around  the 
state,  he  has  never  been  appropriately  me- 
morialized in  New  Jersey. 

Now  a  longtime  admirer  of  Basilone, 
Donato  Sodano  of  Maplewood,  is  calling 
again  for  "proper  recognition"  of  the  ser- 
geant and  his  deeds. 

Sodano  took  part  in  memorial  ceremonies 
for  Basilone  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death 
almost  every  year  until  1973.  Since  then, 
health  problems  have  forced  him  to  stay 
home. 

"I  don't  think  the  state  of  New  Jersey  has 
done  enough  to  honor  this  outstanding 
man, "  remarked  Sodano.  75,  a  retired  insur- 
ance agent  who  served  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  II. 

As  an  official  of  the  New  Jersey  chapter 
of  a  veterans'  organization,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Union,  Sodano  spearheaded  a  drive  in 
1950  to  have  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  then 
under  construction,  named  for  Basilone. 

The  Turnpike  authority  turned  down  So- 
dano's  group  and  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions supporting  the  prof)osal. 

Pike  officials  said  legislation  authorizing 
construction  of  the  superhighway  required 
that  it  be  named  as  it  was,  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike.  * 

As  a  gesture  to  the  vets'  groups,  the  turn- 
pike officials  agreed  to  name  the  turnpike 
bridge  over  the  Raritan  River  in  New  Bruns- 
wick for  Basilone. 

Sodano  and  his  group  were  not  invited  to 
the  dedication  of  the  bridge,  he  said. 

"I  intend  to  confer  with  our  Department 
of  New  Jersey  Army  and  Navy  Union  offi- 
cials to  start  a  statewide  campaign  in  con- 
junction with  other  veteran  groups  to  have 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  take  some  action  to 
accord  proper  recognition  to  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  sons  and  one  of  our  country's 
outstanding  heroes, "  Sodano  said. 

October  1942,  the  month  when  John  Basi- 
lone won  the  Medal  of  Honor,  was  a  grim 
and  desperate  time  for  Americans  struggling 
to  hold  the  strategic  airbase  called  Hender- 
son Field  on  the  island  of  Guadalcanal. 

The  outcome  of  the  first  American  Pacific 
offensive  of  World  War  II  was  uncertain  as 
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land,  air,  and  sea  battles  raged  for  control  of 
the  island. 

On  Oct.  15  the  American  Pacific  naval 
commander.  Admiral  NimitE.  and  his  staff 
made  an  estimate  of  the  situation,  according 
to  Guadalcanal  historian  Herbert  Christian 
Merillat: 

"It  now  appears  that  we  are  unable  to  con- 
trol the  sea  in  the  Guadalcanal  area."  they 
concluded.  "Thus  our  supply  of  the  position 
will  only  be  done  at  great  expense  to  us. 
The  situation  is  not  hopeless,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly critical." 

On  the  same  day.  Merillat  wrote,  the 
Marine  commander  on  the  Island.  Gen.  Al- 
exander A.  Vandegrlft,  sent  a  secret  mes- 
sage to  the  region's  naval  commander.  Vice 
Admiral  Robert  L.  Ghormely,  which  said 
that  Japanese  forces  were  shelling  positions 
around  the  airfield  "at  will"  and  "enemy 
surface  craft  move  at  will  in  surrounding 
waters  and  shell"  the  airfield  "destructively 
both  day  and  night."  The  Americans,  Van- 
degrlft said,  "will  be  unable  indefinitely  to 
hold  these  positions  if  this  continues." 

A  major  Japanese  counteroffensive  to 
retake  the  airfield  was  launched  in  the  final 
days  of  October  1942.  It  failed. 

On  Oct.  24  and  25,  25-year-old  Gunnery 
Sgt.  John  A.  Basilone  was  in  charge  of  two 
sections  of  heavy  machine  guns  of  the  1st 
Battalion,  7th  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion. 

The  7th  Marines  held  a  section  of  the  pe- 
rimeter south  of  the  airfield  that  stretched 
east  from  the  Lunga  River  across  a  portion 
of  a  ridge  known  as  Lizard  Hill.  The  hill  had 
another  name.  Marines  who  fought  a  des- 
perate engagement  there  earlier  called  it 
"Bloody  Ridge. " 

The  area  was  soon  to  be  a  battleground 
again.  On  Oct.  24  the  Japanese  launched  an 
attack  against  the  Bloody  Ridge  area. 

The  official  citation  for  Basilone's  Medal 
of  Honor  states: 

"While  the  enemy  was  hammering  at  the 
Marines'  defensive  positions.  Sergeant  Basi- 
lone, in  charge  of  two  sections  of  heavy  naa- 
chineguns,  fought  valiantly  to  check  the 
savage  and  determined  assault. 

"In  a  fierce  frontal  attack  with  the  Japa- 
nese blasting  his  guns  with  grenades  and 
mortar  fire,  one  of  Sergeant  Basilone's  sec- 
tions, with  its  gun  crews,  was  put  out  of 
action,  leaving  only  two  men  able  to  carry 
on. 

"Moving  an  extra  gun  into  posiUpn,  he 
placed  it  in  action,  then,  under  continual 
fire,  repaired  another  and  personally 
manned  it,  gallantly  holding  his  line  until 
replacements  arrived. 

"A  little  later,  with  ammunition  critically 
low  and  the  supply  lines  cut  off.  Sergeant 
Basilone,  at  great  risk  of  his  life  and  in  the 
face  of  continued  enemy  attack,  battled  his 
way  through  hostile  lines  with  urgently 
needed  shells  for  his  gunners,  thereby  con- 
tributing in  large  measure  to  the  virtual  an- 
nihilation of  a  Japanese  regiment." 

Basilone  was  credited  with  killing  38 
enemy  soldiers. 

He  was  taken  out  of  combat  and  sent 
home  to  help  sell  war  bonds.  He  did  this  for 
nearly  two  years  but  then,  at  his  request,  he 
was  reassigned  to  combat  duty. 

In  1976  Basilone  was  posthumously  in- 
ducted into  the  Italian-American  National 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Trenton. 

In  his  hometown  the  sergeant  is  remem- 
bered. A  statue  depicting  the  way  Basilone 
probably  looked— a  machine-gun  in  his 
hands— when  he  fought  on  Guadalcanal, 
has  been  erected  in  a  small  park  in  Raritan. 
It  was  sculpted  by  a  grade  school  friend, 
Philip  Orlando. 
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Last  Nov.  7  laorough  officials  and  residents 
turned  out  for  a  parade  and  memorial  serv- 
ice on  "John  Basilone  Day."  The  event  was 
prompted  by  letters  from  Raritan  school 
children  to  borough  officials. 

"We  hope  to  make  that  (the  parade  and 
ceremonies)  annual."  said  Raritan  Mayor 
Steve  Del  Rocco,  noting  that  there  have 
been  other  memorial  services  for  Basilone  In 
Raritan  over  the  years. 

A  comrade  said  of  him,  "He  was  the  kind 
of  a  guy  men  like  to  be  with  either  in  drink 
or  a  battle.  Johnny  went  back  into  combat 
because  he  couldn't  stand  having  his  bud- 
dies die  while  he  led  a  soft  life  stateside. " 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  this  Saturday,  Ba- 
silone, recently  married,  was  killed  ""by  a 
bursting  mortar  shell"  on  the  island  of  Iwo 
Jima,  according  to  the  ciUtion  accompany- 
ing the  Navy  Cross  he  was  awarded  posthu- 
mously. 

The  medal  was  awarded,  the  citation  said, 
•for  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving  as 
a  leader  of  a  machine-gun  section  of  Compa- 
ny C,  1st  Battalion,  27th  Marines,  5th 
Marine  Division,  in  action  against  enemy 
Japanese  forces  on  Iwo  Jima  in  the  Volcano 
Islands." 

According  to  the  citation,  shortly  after 
Basilone  landed,  "when  his  company's  ad- 
vance was  held  up  by  the  concentrated  fire 
of  a  heavily  fortified  Japanese  blockhouse. 
Gunnery  Sergeant  Basilone  boldly  defied 
the  smashing  bombardment  of  heavy  caliber 
fire  to  work  his  way  around  the  flank  and 
up  to  a  position  directly  on  top  of  the  block- 
house and  then,  attaching  with  grenades 
and  demolitions,  singlehandedly  destroyed 
the  entire  hostile  strong  point  and  its  de- 
fending garrison. 

"Consistently  daring  and  aggressive  as  he 
fought  his  way  over  the  battle-bom  beach 
and  up  the  sloping,  gun-studded  terraces 
toward  Airfield  Number  One,  he  repeatedly 
exposed  himself  to  the  blasting  fury  of  ex- 
ploding shells  and  later  in  the  day  coolly 
proceeded  to  the  aid  of  a  friendly  tank 
which  had  been  trapped  in  an  enemy  mine 
field  under  intense  mortar  and  artillery  bar- 
rages, skillfully  guiding  the  heavy  vehicle 
over  the  hazardous  terrain  to  safety,  despite 
the  overwhelming  volume  of  hostile  fire. 

"In  the  forefront  of  the  assault  at  all 
times,  he  pushed  forward  with  dauntless 
courage  and  iron  determination  until, 
moving  upon  the  edge  of  the  airfield,  he 
fell,  instantly  killed  by  a  bursting  mortar 
shell. 

"Stouthearted  and  indomitable.  Gunnery 
Sergeant  Basilone,  by  his  intrepid  initiative, 
outstanding  professional  skill  and  valiant 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  face  of  fanatic 
opp)osition,  contributed  materially  to  the  ad- 
vance of  his  company  during  the  early  criti- 
cal period  of  the  assault,  and  his  unwaver- 
ing devotion  to  duty  throughout  the  bitter 
conflict  was  an  inspiration  to  this  comrades 
and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  Gun- 
nery Sergeant  Basilone  and  the  United 
SUtes  Naval  Service,  he  gallantly  gave  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country." 

John  Basilone,  the  fifth  of  10  children 
and  son  of  an  Italian  immigrant,  is  scarcely 
remembered  today  by  New  Jerseyans  out- 
side his  hometown. 

A  bronze  plaque  honoring  Basilone  Is 
mounted  on  granite  and  sits  unnoticed  in  a 
small  plaza  built  across  from  Penn  Station 
in  Newark.  The  monument  was  sponsored 
by  the  Melvin  SpiU  chapter  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  Newark,  and  other 
groups. 

The  bridge  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
which   spans   the   Raritan    River   in   New 
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Brunswick  is  officially  named  the  Basilone 
Memorial  Bridge,  but  this  is  almost  un- 
known to  most  who  speed  along  the  turn- 
pike. 

The  escort  destroyer  USS  Basilone  was 
named  for  the  hero  after  the  war.  It  has 
been  mothballed. 

For  some  people  who  remember  John  Ba- 
silone, however,  these  memorials  are  not 
enough.  Not  nearly  enough. 

"If  you  went  out  today  and  asked  the  av- 
erage man  "Who  was  Johnny  Basilone?' 
They  don't  know  who  Johnny  Basilone 
was,"  said  Sodano. 

"Anything  to  commemorate  his  memory 
I'd  go  along  with,"  said  Mayor  Del  Rocco. 
He  suggested  a  renaming  of  Route  202, 
which  runs  through  the  borough.  "John  Ba- 
silone Drive  or  something  like  that.  I'd 
rather  see  it  right  down  home."  But  he  re- 
peated that  he  favors  any  appropriate 
monument  to  the  hero. 

Members  of  the  sergeant's  family  still  live 
in  Raritan.  His  sister,  Mary  Basilone.  does. 
She  said  she  supports  the  idea  of  a  bigger 
monument  to  her  brother. 

"I  think  they  should  have  made  a  movie 
.  .  .  The  Marines  have  his  story  from  the 
day  he  was  bom,"  she  said.  "Somettiing 
should  be  done. " 

Her  brother  was  known  to  friends  as  '"Ma- 
nilla John"  because  he  had  served  some 
four  years  in  the  Army,  including  a  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Philippines.  t>efore  enlisting  in 
the  Marines  in  1940. 

"He  was  just  an  adventurous  kid"  IiCary 
Basilone  said.  "He  wanted  to  go  in  the  Ma- 
rines because  he  heard  there  was  more 
action,"  she  said. 

Jim  McEnery  of  Clifton,  who  served  on 
Guadalcanal  with  the  1st  Marine  Division 
was  a  member  of  the  parade  committee  in 
last  year's  observances  in  Raritan.  He  agrees 
that  Basilone  is  not  well  known. 

""I  don't  think  he's  as  familiar  as  he 
should  be,"  said  McEnery.  "He's  an  Ameri- 
can hero  in  particular  for  New  Jersey.  And  I 
think  the  people  ought  to  know  more  about 
him." 

Another  admirer  of  Basilone.  William 
Troy  of  Morristown,  said  the  sergeant 
should  have  received  a  second  Medal  of 
Honor  for  his  acts  on  Iwo  Jima. 

A  second  Basilone  sister,  Phyllis  Basilone 
Cutter  of  Florida,  agreed. 

"'It  is  my  personal  belief  that  had  he  not 
been  awarded  the  first  (Medal  of  Honor)  for 
his  exploits  on  Guadalcanal. "  she  said,  "his 
heroic  deeds  on  Iwo  Jima,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  another  instead  of  the  Navy 
Cross."* 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PARK- 
WAY/SPOUT RUN  BOTTLE- 
NECK BILL 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  ad- 
dresses a  decade-old  problem— a  seri- 
ous and  hazardous  traffic  problem 
along  a  distance  of  just  over  1  mile  of 
the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  which  has  taken  the  lives  of 
■even  people  since  1970. 
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My  bill  will  mprove  safety,  enhance 
traffic  flow,  a  »d  decrease  motor  vehi- 
cle emissions  a  long  an  approximate  1.4 
mile-stretch  bitween  the  Spout  Run 
intersection  o<  the  parkway  and  the 
Theodore  Rooievelt  Bridge. 

This  legislation  wiU  direct  the  Na- 
tional Park  ilervice  to  construct  a 
third  lane,  in  sach  direction,  between 
Spout  Run  ard  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Bridge  wiile  observing  all  envi- 
ronmental saf  (guards  on  the  George 
Washington  ^  [emorial  Parkway.  The 
merging  of  twp  lanes  into  one  lane  on 
both  the  Georte  Washington  Parkway 
and  the  Spout  Run  interchange  result 
in  a  bottlene<k  situation  because  of 
the  sudden  am  I  abrupt  transition  from 
four  to  two  lanes.  During  rush  hours 
this  transition  contributes  to  major 
traffic  congestion  problems.  Traffic 
volumes  are  st  i  heavy  during  morning 
rush  hour,  tha  t  traffic  backs  up  an  av- 
erage of  2  mile  s  or  more  on  the  George 
Washington  ]  "arkway,  sometimes  as 
far  back  as  *oute  123  in  McLean. 
Spout  Run  Pa  rkway  also  bears  exten- 
sive traffic  bac  tcups. 

This  situaticn  requires  a  Park  Serv- 
ice officer  to  :ontrol  traffic  by  phys- 
ically stopping  travel  on  specific  lanes 
and  altematin  ?  lane  flow.  In  addition, 
it  creates  idea  circimistances  for  rear- 
end  collisions  jecause  of  stopping  and 
starting  whicl  is  particularly  trouble- 
some for  visit<  rs  and  tourists  unfamil- 
iar with  the  area  roads  and  traffic 
management  s  y^stems. 

In  1978.  The  Washington  Post  listed 
the  Spout  Run  intersection  with  the 
George  Washi  igton  Parkway  as  one  of 
the  10  most  tiazardous  spots  in  the 
metropolitan  i  irea.  Some  69  percent  of 
all  traffic  acci  lents  in  1981  on  the  GW 
Parkway  betv  een  Boundary  Channel 
at  the  14th  £  treet  Bridge  and  Spout 
Run  occurred  between  the  Spout  Run 
Intersection  a  id  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Bridge.  Jn  average  of  almost  50 
personal  injuj  y  and  property  damage 
accidents  a  y^ar  occur  between  these 
two  points.  1 1  elieve  my  bill  to  add  an- 
other lane  fiom  Spout  Run  to  the 
Roosevelt  Brii  Ige  will  reduce  these  sta- 
tistics. 

The  GeorgK  Washington  Parkway 
serves  as  a  m:  ijor  arterial  link  for  the 
Washington  I  [etropolitan  Area  and  is 
traveled  by  nat  only  area  commuters 
but  also  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the 
Spout  Run  bottleneck  be  eliminated 
without  furth  er  delay  and  before  any 
more  lives  ar<  lost,  persons  injured  or 
property  dam  iged.  A  third  lane  would 
improve  commuter  and  visitor  travel 
not  only  at  n  sh  hour,  but  also  during 
other  times  o:  the  day  and  night,  espe- 
cially for  til  ose  who  do  not  luiow 
about  the  sudden  lane-merge  situa- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  :olleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  th  is  bill  to  appropriate  the 
needed  funds  estimated  at  $6  million, 
to  allow  the  :  *ark  Service  to  take  this 
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action  authorized  under  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  Act  of 
1930. 

The  construction  of  an  additional 
lane  for  this  small  area  is  an  example 
of  a  basic  relatively  low  cost  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  modification  that 
can  make  a  major  improvement  in 
traffic  flow  in  Northen  Virginia.  It  will 
reduce  accidents,  save  energy,  and  it 
makes  sense. 

H.R.  1931 

A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  between  Spout  Run  Parkway 
and  the  approaches  to  the  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt   Bridge,    additional    lanes    on    the 
George   Washington   Memorial   Parkway. 
Virginia,  for  the  purposes  of  alleviating 
traffic  congestion  and  improving  safety 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  to  al- 
leviate    traffic     congestion     and     improve 
safety,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
construct  two  additional  lanes  (one  in  each 
direction)  on  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway,  Virginia,  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930  (46 
Stat.  482).  between  the  intersection  of  such 
parkway  with  Spout  Run  Parkway  and  its 
intersection  with  the  approach  roads  to  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30.  1983.  $6,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.« 


FDTA  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR 
FISHERMEN 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
1895  which  seeks  to  rectify  inconsist- 
encies concerning  the  status  of  our 
fishermen  and  their  responsibilities 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  (FUTA).  I  am  pleased  to  have  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Ed  Forsythe 
of  New  Jersey,  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Many  of  our  commercial  fishermen 
have  long  considered  themselves  self- 
employed.  Independent  by  nature,  the 
fisherman  does  not  receive  the  fixed 
salary  of  a  traditional  employee.  In- 
stead of  receiving  hourly  wages  or  an 
annual  salary  as  he  works  among  one 
or  more  fishing  boats,  he  receives  his 
remuneration  through  "a  share  of  the 
catch." 

The  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  perma- 
nently exempted  owners  of  fishing 
vessels  from  paying  Federal  withhold- 
ing income  taxes  and  FICA  taxes  for 
the  fishermen  on  their  boat  if  their 
vessels  were  manned  by  fewer  than  10 
operating  crew  members  and  if  the 
crew  members'  remuneration  was  only 
a  "share  of  the  catch."  At  that  time, 
owners  of  fishing  vessels  under  net  10 
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tons    were    exempted    from    paying 
FUTA  taxes  on  their  crew. 

Hence,  different  stipulations  gov- 
erned FUTA  and  PICA  exemptions 
available  to  self-employed  fishermen. 
But  with  the  adoption  of  the  200-mile 
fishing  zone,  fishermen  foimd  that 
larger  vessels  were  safer  and  more  eco- 
nomical to  manuever  fiu-ther  offshore 
while  not  increasing  the  size  of  the 
crew.  Consequently,  the  Congress, 
through  the  Economic  Recovery  Act 
of  1981,  provided  that  the  crew  mem- 
bers who  were  considered  self-em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  FICA  were  like- 
wise exempted  from  paying  FUTA 
taxes  throughout  1981.  Thus,  services 
rendered  by  operating  crew  members 
were  exempted  for  purposes  of  FUTA 
and  FICA  if  their  remuneration  was  a 
share  of  the  boat's  catch  and  if  the 
crew  was  composed  of  fewer  than  10 
operating  crew,  regardless  of  boat  size. 

The  problem  is  that  FICA  and  Fed- 
eral withholding  taxes  are  permanent- 
ly exempted  while  the  FUTA  exemp- 
tion must  be  renewed  annually.  The 
Congress  has  been  extending  FUTA 
tax  exemptions  on  a  yearly  basis  since 
1981.  The  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act 
of  1982  extended  this  exemption 
through  December  31,  1982,  but  now 
the  FUTA  exemption,  as  of  January  1, 
1983,  has  again  expired.  Without  con- 
gressional action,  vessel  owners  face 
the  confusing  situation  of  treating 
crew  members  as  self-employed  per- 
sons for  FICA  and  Federal  withhold- 
ing taxes,  and  as  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  FUTA. 

This  inconsistency  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  We  need  to  provide 
these  fishing  vessel  owners  the  same 
considerations  under  FUTA  that  they 
have  imder  FICA.  My  bill  will  correct 
this  situation.  I  propose  to  make  per- 
manent the  FUTA  exemption  for 
owners  of  fishing  vessels  if  their  boats 
are  manned  by  a  crew  of  fewer  than  10 
individuals  and  if  the  crew's  remunera- 
tion is  a  share  of  the  catch,  regardless 
of  boat  size. 

By  treating  Federal  withholding 
income  taxes,  FICA,  and  FUTA  taxes 
the  same  for  this  class  of  fishermen, 
we  can  rectify  the  existing  inconsisten- 
cy as  well  as  adopt  sound  public 
policy.* 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  NUCLEAR 
WAR 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
September  of  1982,  the  Investigations 
and  Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
held  hearings  on  the  global  health  and 
ecological  consequences  of  nuclear 
war.  At  that  time,  prominent  scientists 
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and  physicians  who  have  considered 
the  questions  of  what  the  Earth  would 
be  like  after  a  nuclear  war  testified  as 
to  their  findings  and  conclusions. 
Frankly,  what  they  had  to  say  was 
more  chilling  than  what  we  had  imag- 
ined to  be  the  case.  In  short,  they  de- 
scribed a  post-war  world  crippled  by 
disease  and  ecological  disaster— a 
world  in  which  those  lucky  enough  to 
escape  the  initial  toll  of  the  war  would 
find  survival  to  be  an  increasingly  dif- 
ficult struggle. 

What  struck  us  most  about  the  testi- 
mony was  not  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  might  perish  from  the 
post-attack  effects  of  a  nuclear  war. 
For.  given  the  155  to  165  million 
people  who  could  be  killed  outright  as 
a  result  of  a  major  attack  against  the 
United  States,  how  can  any  human 
being  react  with  anything  more  than 
numbness  at  the  prospect  that  mil- 
lions more  might  die  during  the  post- 
attack  ecological  aftermath?  Rather, 
what  impressed  us  most  was  that,  for 
the  first  time,  scientists  were  telling  us 
that  merely  being  removed  from  the 
scene  of  the  attack  might  not  be  a  suf- 
ficient predicate  for  survival.  Instead, 
what  they  seemed  to  be  saying  is  that 
not  only  might  life  after  a  nuclear  war 
be  ominously  difficult,  but  that 
nature,  itself,  could  conceivably  whith- 
er under  a  major  nuclear  attack. 

What  are  some  of  the  postwar  ef- 
fects foreseen  by  the  scientists  who 
testified?  Among  the  atmospheric  ef- 
fects is  the  possibility  of  sun  screening 
from  the  debris  of  a  nuclear  war.  As 
now  postulated,  the  debris  could  be 
sufficiently  widespread  and  enduring 
to  prevent  photosynthesis  and  kill 
crops.  Other  theorized  effects  include 
the  possibility. that  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  multiple  nuclear  blasts  could 
damage  the  Earth's  protective  ozone 
layer  allowing  blinding  levels  of  ultra- 
violet radiation  to  penetrate  down  to 
the  planet.  On  land,  others  foresee  the 
likelihood  of  widespread,  epidemic- 
level  diseases,  themselves  capable  of 
killing  20  to  30  percent  of  a  war's  sur- 
viviors.  Further,  since  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearing,  others  have  predicted 
equally  distressing  postwar  environ- 
mental effects.  Among  these  is  the 
possibility  of  widespread  earthquakes, 
particularly  in  an  intensive  attack  sce- 
nario such  as  a  counterforce  attack 
against  a  dense-pack-type  missile  field. 

Because  so  many  of  the  effects  now 
postulated  are  the  result  of  chance  oc- 
currences or  isolated  research  efforts, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  theories  now  being  put  forward 
tell  the  whole  story.  In  addition, 
though  many  of  the  propounded  theo- 
ries can  be  convincingly  mcxleled,  they 
cannot  be  conclusively  established 
short  of  a  nuclear  war,  itself.  In  my 
view,  these  considerations  make  it  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  theories 
thus  far  postulated  by  subjected  to 
vigorous  scientific   review,   and  that 
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they  be  analyzed  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  deliberate  scientific 
effort. 

To  spur  on  the  search  for  answers  in 
this  most  serious  of  scientific  inquir- 
ies, I  recently  called  for  aui  interna- 
tional research  year  in  which  scien- 
tists from  the  West  and  the  East 
would  exhaustively  analyze  the  nucle- 
ar aftermath  issue.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  such  an  international  re- 
search effort  is  now  underway.  For  the 
first  time,  at  least  three  major  scien- 
tific teams— two  of  them  international 
and  a  third  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences— are  being 
assembled  to  take  the  most  thorough 
look  to  date  at  the  ecological  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war.  One  of  these 
efforts,  the  Conference  on  the  Long- 
Term  Worldwide  Biological  Conse- 
quences of  Nuclear  War  is  already  un- 
derway with  an  international  confer- 
ence called  for  this  fall. 

Together,  these  research  teams  will 
examine  the  nuclear  aftermath  issue 
in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  than 
has  ever  before  been  the  case.  What 
they  ultimately  report  should  be  of 
paramount  interest  to  every  citizen 
and,  in  particular,  to  every  leader  who 
has  some  influence  on  the  future  di- 
rection of  nuclear  weaponry. 

Unfortunately,  the  results  of  studies 
such  as  those  that  are  now  underway 
often  get  shoved  aside  because  of  com- 
peting demands  placed  on  decision- 
makers or  because  of  lack  of  under- 
standing. This,  we  cannot  let  happen. 
We  must  not  allow  these  studies  to  be 
treated  as  an  interesting  but.  never- 
theless, ignorable  twist  in  the  labyrin- 
thian  debate  over  the  arms  race.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Congress  should 
lend  its  name  and  stature  to  these  sci- 
entific efforts  so  that  none,  either  on 
this  side  or  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  can  ignore  their  import. 

What  many  now  suspect,  but,  which 
some  will  not  accept  absent  the  strong- 
est scientific  evidence,  is  that  man- 
kind's ability  to  wage  a  nuclear  war 
and  survive  in  any  fashion  is  now  a 
matter  of  significant  doubt.  If  the 
studies  now  underway  provide  the 
keys  to  such  an  understanding,  they 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  persuading 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  nuclear- 
weapon  states  that  a  "winnable"  nu- 
clear war  is  a  myth  and  that  preparing 
for  such  a  war  is  folly,  no  matter  what 
degree  of  suffering  and  death  some  lu- 
natic might  see  as  an  acceptable  price 
to  pay  in  return  for  "victory." 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  inter- 
national year  of  research  that  is  now 
underway,  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration should  insure  that  the  results 
of  the  several  studies  are  provided  the 
broadest  dissemination  possible  both 
here  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Accord- 
ingly, the  resolution  provides  that  the 
results  of  the  various  scientific  inquir- 
ies   so    widely    disseminated    to    all 
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branches  of  this  Government,  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  the  governments  of  all  other  con- 
cerned nations. 

In  a  historic  live  Russian  broadcast 
that  was  received  on  public  television 
in  the  United  States  on  October  13, 
1982,  physicians  from  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union  candidly  discussed 
the  medical  horrors  that  would  follow 
a  nuclear  war.  No  lesser  treatment 
should  attend  the  findings  reached  by 
the  international  scientific  inquiries 
that  are  now  underway.  Through  wide 
dissemenation  of  the  results  reached 
by  the  various  research  teams.  Con- 
gress can  insure  that  the  message 
which  these  research  efforts  have  to 
offer  will  not  go  unnoticed.* 


ARTICLE  BOOSTS  BUFFALO 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  which  is  within  the  33d 
Congressional  District  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  has  not  fared  well  during 
this  current  recession. 

Heavily  dependent  on  the  auto  and 
steel  industries,  the  community  was  al- 
ready in  the  painful  process  of  transi- 
tion—from a  heavy  industrial  base  to  a 
more  diversified  light  manufacturing, 
high-technology,  service-oriented 

economy— when  this  latest  recession- 
ary cycle  struck.  Such  an  evolution  is 
not  easy  under  any  circumstances.  Ac- 
companied by  a  national  economic 
downturn,  it  has  been  extremely  pain- 
ful for  Buffalo  and  western  New  York. 

Amid  economic  misfortune,  however, 
Buffalonians  remain  proud  of  their 
community,  proud  of  their  quality  of 
life,  and  proud  of  their  ability  to 
weather  adversity.  The  force  which 
binds  us  together  is  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity, a  sense  that  Buffalo  is  a  unique 
place,  a  great  place  to  live. 

A  former  Buffalo  resident,  now  a 
freelance  writer  in  Washington,  Sara 
Solovich,  captured  the  city's  sense  of 
coummunity  and  flavor  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Her  story,  which  follows,  conveys 
the  poignant  feelings  of  a  person  ap- 
preciative of  the  quality  of  life  unique 
to  the  Buffalo  area. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  13,  1983] 
Hail  to  Thee,  Oh  Buffalo! 

(/  like  Buffalo.  The  lake's  polluted.  The 
elms  are  blighted.  The  weather  is  Gothic. 
The  place  is  full  of  the  phosphorescence  of 
decay.— John  Earth.) 

(By  Sara  Solovich) 

Hail  Buffalo!  City  of  snow,  the  nation 
does  you  wrong.  Your  houses  (cheap!^  have 
enough  wainscoting  to  make  Washingtoni- 
ans  climb  their  $200,000  walls.  Your  pizze- 
rias deliver.  And  what  pizza!  Just  the 
memory  of  your  chicken  wings,   beer-bat- 
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tered  fish  fries  ind  beef  on  kummelweck 
noAkes  me  weep  urtth  hunger.  True,  your 
downtown  loolu  ike  postwar  Dresden.  But 
you  have  neighbc  rhoods  whert  priests  still 
hear  confessions  1 1  Polish,  great  bars  (more 
per  capita  than  ai  >y  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try) and  white  Ch:  Istmases. 

Now  I  live  In  %  ashington.  closeted  in  an 
apartment  that  w  >uld  fit  into  my  old  living 
room,  homesick  a^  I  watch  a  blizzard  bring 
the  capital  to  its  k|iees. 

People  find  it  aitusing  that  I  once  lived  in 
Buffalo,  the  natioi  >'s  armpit.  A  most  beloved 
armpit.  I  tell  then.  Being  from  Buffalo  is 
like  beiitg  Polish  or  Jewish:  You  can  poke 
fun  at  it  yourself^  but  outsiders  watch  out. 
When  CBS  newsman  Morley  Safer  reviled 
Buffalo  restaurant  s  on  the  air  two  years  ago 
as  specializing  ii  "greasy,  imoenetnible 
eggs,  burnt  bacon  and  slow  service."  the 
mailbags  at  CBS  headquarters  overfloved 
with  more  than  !  .000  outraged  complai.its 
from  Buf faloniar  B.  Safer,  whose  boss  is 
from  Buffalo,  wai  prodded  into  making  a 
public  apology— ir  Buffalo— where  he  tried 
to  undo  the  dariage  by  explaining  that 
"Buffalo  is  just  on  e  of  those  buzzwords." 

But  while  the  re  it  of  the  country  chuckles 
at  Johnny  Cars<  n's  blizzard  jokes  (and 
where  do  you  tliink  his  suits  are  made? 
Thafs  right.).  Btffalonians  have  the  last 
laugh. 

/  had  »ome  frie\  ds  come  down  from  New 
York  and  they  we  e  thrilled.  They  were  able 
to  get  the  books  hey  wanted  because  they 
weren  't  sold  out  '.  Tiey  were  able  to  go  to  all 
the  movies  they  panted  and  not  wait  in 
line.  Some  of  then  i  are  making  six  figures— 
and  I  liix  much  b  tier  than  they  da  They're 
all  envious  of  me  because  I  live  in  Buffalo. 
See,  I  live  in  a  t  eighborhood  where  I  can 
walk  around  at  light  Esthetically.  I  live 
like  a  millionaire.  My  house  would  cost  half 
a  million  in  Wash  ngton.  So  I'm  not  playing 
in  Washington 's  j  hilharmonic.  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  is  just  as 
good.— Monte  Huffman,  cellist.  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  On  hestra  and  20-year  resi- 
dent of  Buffalo. 

A  millionaire  I  lusinessman  and  philan- 
thropist from  Bu  Ffalo  named  Max  Jacobs 
once  told  a  report  er  that  his  three  favorite 
cities  in  the  worlt|  are  Jerusalem.  New  York 
and  Buffalo— not  becessarily  in  that  order. 
"You  think  this  city  is  nice?"  An  11-year-old 
boy  challenged  every  Israeli  he  met  during 
his  father's  one-]  ear  sabbatipal  in  Jerusa- 
lem. "You  should  lee  Buffalo." 

Leaving  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  worst  fates 
that  can  befall  a  1  tuf falonian.  I  know  a  fed- 
eral train  inspecU  r,  promoted  to  a  prestigi- 
ous Job  in  New  Yi  >rk  City,  who  contemplat- 
ed quitting  before  reaching  a  compromise: 
he  commutes  on  v  eekends  to  Buffalo,  much 
to  the  disbelief  ol  his  coworkers  who  think 
they  live  in  the  '  world's  greatest  city.  Last 
year,  a  group  of  Buffalo  lawyers  exiled  to 
Texas  celebrated  i ,  Bills-Cowboys  game  with 
three  pizzas,  ch  cken  wings  and  kosher 
corned  beef  all  flo  vn  in  from  Buffalo. 

/  was  thinking  v'all  might  call  this  story 
The  Spirit  of  Bu,  'falo  Lives  On. '  We  moan 
for  a  good  slice  a.  ^  kielbasa.  TTtev  fust  don 't 
know  what  pizza  is  here.  Terrible  stuff  that 
tastes  like  comneaL  And  no  one's  every 
heard  of  chicken  \nngs  as  an  appetizer.  And 
you  know  what  I  miss  the  most?  John  and 
Mary's  submarines  Qod,  what  I'd  give  for  a 
good  hard  Italiar  roll  and  the  onions  and 
the  peppers.  You  know  how  they  fry  it  up 
like  that? -hury  Woltiah,  lawyer,  1982. 

I  know.  Larry. 

My  husband  aid  I  left  Buffalo  last  No- 
vember after  3V^  years— and  only  because 
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the  newspaper  that  employed  us  both,  the 
Courier-Express,  folded.  We  were  devastat- 
ed, but  it  never  occured  to  us  that  we  should 
abandon  our  careers  for  a  life  in  Buffalo. 
Friends,  however,  were  shocked  that  we 
would  leave.  "You  have  to  leave  Buffalo?" 
one  woman  asked  incredulously,  on  learning 
that  my  husband  had  accepted  a  job  offer  in 
Washington.  "I  am  so  sorry."  When  I  told 
my  dentist,  he  only  grimaced  and  said, 
"Good  luck,  you're  going  to  need  it." 

Visitors  don't  always  see  the  attractions  of 
this  city.  No  wonder— its  grain  and  steel 
mills  are  largely  abandoned  and  many  of 
the  buildings  on  Main  Street  are  window- 
smashed  and  inhabited  by  pigeons.  But 
these  visitors  fail  to  look  beyond  the  obvi- 
ous—past the  eight  months  of  winter  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce's  frenetic  "Talk- 
ing Proud"  campaign  ("Pour  distinct  season! 
Buffalo's  air  is  more  than  twice  as  clean  as 
Houston's.  Visitor's  can  sample  a  different 
restaurant  every  night  of  the  week  for  more 
than  five  years  without  returning  to  the 
same  place.") 

No  matter  what  the  chamber  says,  Buffa- 
lo is  not  a  good  city  to  visit.  It  is  meant  to  be 
lived  in. 

It  is  a  city  of  neighborhoods:  Polish,  Irish, 
Black,  Italian.  It  has  pockets— big  ones— 
where  the  English  language  will  get  you  no- 
where. Turn  a  comer  and  you'll  run  into  a 
Polish  restaurant  serving  czamina,  duck 
blood  soup.  Turn  another,  and  you'll  find 
one  of  five  houses  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  between  1903  and  1908.  Mark  Twain 
was  once  editor  of  The  Buffalo  Express, 
which  later  merged  with  the  Courier  to 
form  my  now-defunct  newspaper.  Though 
he  later  described  that  year-and-a-half  as 
the  worst  in  his  life  (his  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
stillborn  child  in  Buffalo),  he  retained 
enough  feeling  for  the  place  to  bequeath 
the  original  manuscript  of  "The  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn"  to  the  city's  library. 

Twain  enjoyed  rowing  on  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Niagara  River— so  much  so  that  Charles 
Brady,  former  chairman  of  the  English  De- 
partment at  Canisius  College  in  Buffalo, 
says,  "I  always  had  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  got  into 
the  Mississippi  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

The  City  of  Buffalo  has  350,000  people. 
105,000  fewer  than  it  did  in  1970.  It  was 
founded  in  1800  by  Germans  and  Alsatians 
(who  are  generally  held  accountable  for  the 
nasal  twang  in  the  classic  Buffalo  accent— a 
Buffalonian  is  from  "Buff-low"),  incorporat- 
ed as  a  city  in  1832,  and,  in  between,  burned 
by  the  British  after  the  Americans  burned 
York,  the  capital  of  upper  Canada. 

Buffalo  has  sent  two  men  to  the  White 
House— Millard  Fillmore  and  Grover  Cleve- 
land. William  McKinley  was  assassinated  in 
Buffalo  in  1901.  It  is  the  home  of  actress 
Kathrine  Cornell,  who  opened  a  new  play  in 
Buffalo  whenever  possible.  Buffalo  Bob 
"Howdy  "Ooody"  Smith,  humorist  Mark 
Russell  and  funk  star  Rick  James,  who 
maintains  an  estate  in  a  nearby  wealthy 
suburb. 

It  is  also  the  home  of  the  roll-top  desk, 
the  Pierce- Arrow  car  (America's  short-lived 
answer  to  the  Rolls-Royce),  the  air  condi- 
tioner and  the  electric  chair.  The  first  man 
to  be  electrocuted  in  that  chair  was  from 
Buffalo.  And,  in  1896,  Main  Street,  Buffalo 
became  the  first  street  in  the  United  States 
to  be  lit  with  electricity. 

Today,  anyone  with  a  job  can  live  like  a 
king  in  Buffalo.  Less  than  $60,000  buys  a 
sturdy  Victorian  house  with  stained  glass 
windows,  a  turret  or  two,  fireplaces,  butler's 
pantry,  beamed  dining  room  ceiling  and  slid- 
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ing  oak  doors.  One  Washington  couple  was 
forced  to  buy  a  mansion  when  they  moved 
to  Buffalo  last  year,  simply  to  avoid  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  from  the  sale  of  their  Capital 
Hill  townhouse. 

There  are  other  amenities.  Buffalo  has 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  modem  art  collec- 
tions. Its  philharmonic  is  first-rate.  Dela- 
ware Park's  367.61  rolling  acres  were  laid 
out  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  designer 
of  New  York's  Central  Park  and  Buffalo 
itself  was  designed  by  Pierre  de  L'Enfant, 
the  same  engineer  who  designed  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  public  schools'  "magnet  pro- 
gram "  is  fast  becoming  known  as  one  of  the 
country's  most  successful  at  creating  inte- 
grated classrooms.  There  is  a  renowned 
cancer  clinic  and  children's  hospital.  Its 
football  fans  are  maniacs:  the  Bills  draw 
among  the  largest  crowds  in  the  National 
Football  League.  When  they  complain 
about  their  city,  Buffalonlans  usually  point 
to  the  absence  of  a  major  league  baseball 
team. 

The  weather— which  is  awful— doesn't 
bother  them.  Only  Caribou,  Me.,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  FlagsUff,  Ariz,  and  Lander,  Wyo.,  re- 
ceive more  snow  than  Buffalo,  according  to 
the  record  books.  But  when  "Best  Friends." 
the  movie  starring  Goldie  Hawn  and  Burt 
Reynolds,  was  filmed  in  Buffalo  last  Febru- 
ary, it  was  baseball  weather  outside.  The 
filmmakers  had  to  rent  snow-making  equip- 
ment from  nearby  ski  resorts  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  script.  When  Denver  was 
buried  under  snow  on  Chirstmas  Eve,  it  was 
64  degrees  in  Buffalo.  Did  the  national  net- 
works, those  meticulous  chroniclers  of  every 
snowflake  that  falls  in  the  "Blizzard  Cap- 
ital,"  take  note?  Nooooo. 

Buffalonlans  eat  up  the  cold.  Ice  rvaks  are 
booked  solid  20  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week  in  winter.  An  inch  of  snow  may  close 
Washington  National  Airport,  but  Buffalon- 
lans drive  through  anything.  Only  once 
were  they  forced  to  walk.  That  was  during 
the  Blizzard  of  '77,  when  hundreds  of  cars 
were  buried  under  12-foot  drifts  and  the 
U.S.  Army  banned  cars  from  the  street. 

The  blizzard.  Buffalonlans  try  to  shrug  it 
off.  They've  even  commemorated  it  with  an 
annual  "Blizzard  Ball."  But  the  blizzard  has 
sunk  into  the  city's  consciousness.  Four- 
wheel  drives  became  mighty  popular  after 
the  blizzard.  Some  Buffalonlans  get  testy 
when  the  word  "blizzard"  is  mentioned. 

TTie  blizzard?  The  blizzard?  What  about 
the  blizzard?  What  about  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  out  west?  Why  is  their  reputation 
any  better  than  ours?  This  is  something  I 
don't  understand.  I'll  tell  you  a  story.  A  few 
years  ago,  there  was  a  boy  outside  on  the 
street  He  walks  by  my  house  and  uses  the 
nastiest  word,  so  I  say  to  him,  "There's  no 
reason  to  use  language  like  that"  But  he 
says  the  same  four-letter  word  to  me  again, 
so  the  boy  on  the  porch  next  door  gets  up 
and  says  to  him,  "Don 't  you  talk  to  my  aunt 
like  that"  And  I'm  not  his  aunt,  I'm  his 
neighbor.  But  that's  Buffalo.— Josephine 
Bonda.  a  Buffalo  resident  since  she  arrived 
from  Isnello,  Italy.  70  years  ago,  when  she 

WBsV/t. 

So  what's  the  problem?  You  say  the  whole 
country  wouldn't  be  laughing  if  Buffalo  was 
such  a  hot-shot  city?  You  can't  stomach  the 
idea  that  you  haven't  lived  unless  you've 
live  in  Buffalo? 

Well,  Buffalo  does  have  problems.  Big 
ones. 

It  is  a  city  where  old  friends  renew  ac- 
quaintance on  the  unemployment  line.  Job- 
lessness is  now  15.5  percent  and  that  doesn't 
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include  an  additional  3,900  steelworkers, 
many  of  them  Buffalo  residents,  who  face 
permanent  layoff  sometime  this  year  when 
Bethlehem  Steel  ends  all  steel  production  in 
nearby  Lackawanna.  In  the  last  year,  Mobil 
Oil  closed  its  Buffalo  refinery.  The  death  of 
the  Courier-Express  put  1,100  people  on  the 
street.  Two  downtown  department  stores 
have  closed.  So  have  dozens  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Soup  kitchens  and  emergency  food  pan- 
tries are  flourishing.  One  sociologist  says 
that  one  of  every  three  people  in  the  Buffa- 
lo area  is  directly  on  public  assistance  or  in 
a  family  with  at  least  one  major  wage 
earner  unemployed.  That  makes  welfare  the 
county's  only  growth  industry. 

The  city  is  trying  to  tum  Itself  around. 
There  is  about  (1  billion  in  new  construc- 
tion downtown.  Half  is  for  a  subway  along 
Main  Street.  The  city  is  betting  this  will 
bring  the  public  back  to  Buffalo's  business 
district.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  being 
spent  on  waterfront  development,  a  new 
hotel  and  two  new  office  buildings. 

But  the  city  is  bleeding.  I'll  never  forget  a 
walk  I  took  up  a  deserted  Main  Street  one 
Saturday  afternoon  last  year.  It  was  a  ghost 
town.  For  a  mile,  my  only  company  was  a 
pack  of  wild  dogs. 

For  the  first  time,  friends  wonder  if  Buf- 
falo will  pull  out  of  its  slump.  They  are  be- 
wildered. The  city  has  suffered  one  blow 
after  another.  The  immediate  tragedy  is 
that  thousands  of  people  are  hungry  or  out 
of  work.  Over  the  long  term,  a  style  of  life 
that  people  from  the  big  city  don't  under- 
stand is  threatened.  For  Buffalo  offers  bal- 
ance. It  has  backyards.  The  country  is  10 
minutes  away.  One  can  comfortably  raise  a 
family  there  and  still  enjoy  the  cultural  ad- 
vantages of  city  life. 

/  can  walk  the  IVi  blocks  from  my  office  to 
the  courthouse  and  say  hello  to  10  guys  I 
went  to  school  with.  That  has  a  value.  You 
can  pick  up  the  phone  and  make  an  oral  ar- 
rangement with  another  attorney— you  don't 
have  to  have  a  signed,  sworn  stipulation  to 
do  everything.  If  your  wond  isn't  loorth 
something,  that's  very  soon  discovered.  The 
courthouse  is  just  around  the  comer  from 
the  BAC  [Buffalo  Athletic  Club],  so  I  can 
have  a  workout  during  lunch.  The  BAC  is 
one  block  from  the  parking  deck,  so  my  little 
world  is  pretty  comfortable.  By  the  time  I 
get  out  of  the  BAC  afUr  worK  traffic  U  clear 
and  I  suppose  the  reduced  stress  level  is 
worth  something,  <oo.— Bernard  Brodsky, 
University  of  Buffalo  law  school  graduate 
who  worked  In  Washington.  Atlanta  and 
Hong  Kong  before  coming  home  to  Buffalo 
for  the  "quality  of  life." 

Buffalo  is  a  little  big  town  where  real 
estate  agents  can  drive  through  familiar  ter- 
ritory and  identify  each  house  by  owner, 
price  tag  and  present  marriage.  When  my 
husband  and  I  bought  our  house,  the  seller 
turned  out  to  be  buying  his  new  house  from 
our  lawyer.  To  complete  th^  cycle,  the 
lawyer  had  just  bought  his  new  house  from 
a  woman  who  was  bidding  against  us  for  the 
same  house  that  we  eventually  purchased. 

This,  In  a  city  of  350.000  people.  But 
that's  a  typical  Buffalo  story. 

Another:  When  my  husband  and  I  lost  our 
jobs  last  year,  my  son's  nursery  school  im- 
mediately offered  him  a  scholarship.  A 
scholarship  for  a  2-year-old!  That  he  should 
have  grown  up  in  Buffalo.* 
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EMERGENCY  MATHEMATICS 

AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  ACT. 
H.R.  1310 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
legislation  which  the  House  approved 
yesterday  to  assist  the  development  of 
higher  education  in  mathematics  and 
science  in  America.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  U.S.  currently  faces  an  edu- 
cation crisis  within  these  disciplines. 
The  crisis  is  evidenced  by  severe  short- 
ages of  qualified  teachers  in  these  sub- 
jects, fewer  students  taking  science 
and  math  courses,  and  fewer  skilled 
technicians  and  high  level  personnel 
emerging  from  our  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions. 

We  are  presently  fighting  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  modem 
technology,  but  we  are  losing  the 
battle.  While  we  sit  idly  by,  our  for- 
eign competitors  continue  to  surpass 
us  in  areas  of  technology  once  associ- 
ated exclusively  with  this  country. 

At  the  root  of  this  problem  is  a  gen- 
eral shortage  of  qualified  math  and 
science  teachers,  which  has  reached 
critical  proportions  in  some  States.  Of 
45  States  responding  to  a  national 
survey.  43  reported  shortages  of  math 
teachers.  42  of  physics  teachers,  and 
38  of  chemistry  teachers.  Stopgap 
measures  to  abate  these  shortages 
have  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  essen- 
tially underqualified  teachers.  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion,  skilled  math 
and  science  teachers  continue  to  be 
lured  away  from  the  classroom  by  pri- 
vate Industry,  which  offers  them  sig- 
nificantly higher  pay  scales.  While 
this  exodus  occurs,  the  source  of  quali- 
fied teachers  dwindles  at  an  alarming 
rate.  In  1980.  only  55  percent  of  the 
graduates  prepared  to  teach  math  ac- 
tually went  into  teaching,  proof  that 
young  people  with  the  necessary  back- 
ground are  refusing  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

Thus,  we  have  identified  the  prob- 
lem. Although  there  is  no  definite  so- 
lution to  it.  the  House  yesterday 
passed  what  I  consider  to  be  a  promis- 
ing proposal.  The  bill,  which  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  Chairman 
Perkins  Introduced.  H.R.  1310.  the 
"Emergency  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  Act,"  would  fund  a  variety 
of  programs  at  the  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  levels  to 
improve  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  education.  Increase  the 
supply  suid  strengthen  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  of  math  and  science, 
and  encourage  students  to  pursue 
teaching  careers  In  math,  science,  and 
foreign  language.  The  total  authoriza- 
tion level  for  this  program  would  be 
$400  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  with 
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an  open-ended  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  Under  part  A  of  title  I.  $250  mil- 
lion for  math  and  science  grants  for  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education 
would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  fiscal  year  1985  would  be  left 
open  ended.  These  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  States  on  a  formula  basis, 
with  25  percent  going  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  75  percent  to  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State. 
The  purpose  of  part  A  is  to  improve 
inservlce  teacher  training  in  math  and 
science,  as  well  as  instructional  pro- 
grams within  these  disciplines.  Part  B 
of  title  I  would  provide  assistance  to 
postsecondary  education  through  an 
authorization  of  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  primary  objective  of 
this  approach  is  to  graduate  a  greater 
number  of  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  teachers  committed  to  teach 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level; 
but  more  can  be  accomplished.  Part  B 
would  also  improve  the  math,  science, 
and  foreign  language  curricula  at  col- 
leges, and  provide  basic  research  Into 
the  problems  of  instruction  in  these 
disciplines.  Furthermore,  it  would  call 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  minori- 
ty institutions  science  improvement 
program  at  its  current  $5  million  level. 
A  scholarship  to  encourage  students  to 
become  math  and  science  teachers 
would  also  be  authorized  under  part  B. 
Up  to  5.000  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates would  be  eligible  for  the  first  year 
after  enactment,  and  up  to  10.000  the 
second  year. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  1310  authorizes  $100 
million  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1984-88 
to  establish  a  new  engineering  and  sci- 
ence personnel  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  th6  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
promoting  the  quality  of  technical,  sci- 
entific, and  engineering  manpower. 
The  necessity  of  this  provision  is  obvi- 
ous If  we  consider  that  the  United  States 
produces  less  engineers  per  capita  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  must  report  to  Congress 
at  least  once  every  2  years  over  the  life 
of  the  fund  on  all  expenditures,  which 
may  include  grants  for  research,  fel- 
lowships, capital  equipment,  salaries, 
instrimientation.  and  other  activities. 
Grants  made  must  receive  matching 
funds  from  private  or  other  public 
sector  sources. 

Undoubtedly,  seriotis  deficiencies  do 
exist.  However,  if  we  choose  to 
promptly  adopt  H.R.  1310.  then  we 
may  well  avert  disaster  later  on.  By 
channeling  our  limited  resources  Into 
existing  training  and  education  pro- 
grsuns  rather  than  establishing  new 
and  burdensome  ones,  we  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable savings.  And  by  Investing  In 
prospective  math  and  science  teachers 
now.  we  Insure  the  viability  of  math 
and  science  education  for  the  future. 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit,  for  the  Record,  a  copy 
of  H.R.  1841  Merit  Pay  Reform  Act  of 
1983. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  1S41 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  54  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  reform  the  merit  pay  system 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Merit  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1983". 
performance  management  and  recognition 

system 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  54  of  title  5.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  54— PERFORMANCE 

RECOGNITION 

"Sec. 

"5401.  Purpose. 
"5402.  Coverage. 

"5403.  Performance  management  and  recog- 
nition system. 
"5404.  Cash  award  program. 
"5405.  Report. 
"5406.  Regulations. 

"§M01.  Purpow 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  pro- 
vide for  a  performance  management  and 
recognition  system  which  shall— 

"(1)  use  performance  appraisals  as  the 
basis  for  determining  basic  pay  and  per- 
formance awards: 

"(2)  within  available  funds,  recognize  and 
reward  quality  performance  by  varying 
levels  of  performance  awards; 

"(3)  within  available  funds,  provide  for 
training  to  improve  accuracy  and  fairness  in 
the  evaluation  of  performance; 

"(4)  regulate  the  costs  of  performance 
awards  by  establishing  funding  level  restric- 
tions: and 

"(5)  provide  the  means  to  reduce  or  with- 
hold pay  increases  for  less  than  fully  suc- 
cessful performance. 
"H  S402.  Coverace 

"(a)  This  chapter  shall  apply  to  any  super- 
visor or  manager  who  is  in  a  position  which 
is  in  GS-13.  14,  or  15  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule described  in  section  5104  of  this  title  and 
whose  responsibilities  include  supervising 
the  work  of  one  or  more  professional-level 
employees.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
managerial  or  supervisory  status  shall  be  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  classification  stand- 
ards. 

"(b)(1)  Upon  application  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  President  may.  in 
writing,  exclude  an  agency,  any  unit  of  an 
agency,  or  any  class  of  employees  within 
any  such  unit  from  the  application  of  this 
chapter  If  the  President  considers  such  ex- 
clusion to  be  required  as  a  result  of  condi- 
tions arising  from— 

"(A)  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
agency,  unit,  or  class,  or  the  Implementation 
of  a  new  program. 

"(B)  an  emergency  situation,  or 
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"(C)  any  other  situation  or  circumstance. 

"(2)  Any  exclusion  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  take  effect  earlier  than  30  calen- 
dar days  after  tne  President  transmits  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  agency,  unit,  or  class  to  be  ex- 
cluded and  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(3)  An  application  for  exclusion  under 
this  subsection  of  an  agency,  any  unit  of  an 
agency,  or  any  class  of  employees  within 
any  such  tftii^hall  be  filed  by  the  head  of 
the  agencrwith  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  and  shall  set  forth  reasons 
why  the  agency,  unit,  or  class  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  chapter.  The  Office  shall 
review  the  application  and  reasons,  under- 
take such  other  review  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate to  determine  whether  the  agency, 
unit,  or  class  should  be  excluded  from  the 
coverage  of  this  chapter,  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  its  review,  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent whether  the  agency,  unit,  or  class 
should  be  so  excluded. 

"(4)  Any  agency,  unit,  or  class  which  is  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  make  a  sustained  effort 
to  eliminate  the  conditions  on  which  the  ex- 
clusion is  based. 

"(5)  The  Office  shall  periodically  review 
any  exclusion  from  coverage  and  may  at  any 
time  recommend  to  the  President  that  an 
exclusion  under  this  subsection  be  revoked. 
The  President  may  at  any  time  revoke.  In 
writing,  any  exclusion  under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  This  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  indi- 
viduals employed  under  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Botanic 
Garden. 

"§  5403.  Performance  management  and  recogni- 
tion syitem 

"(a)  In  accordance  with  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  section  5401  of  this  title,  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  shall  establish  a 
performance  management  and  recognition 
system  which  shall  provide  for— 

"(Da  range  of  basic  pay  for  each  grade  to 
which  the  system  applies,  which  range  shall 
be  limited  by  the  minimum  and  maximum 
rates  of  basic  pay  payable  for  each  grade 
under  chapter  53  of  this  title,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  for  in  this  section: 

"(2)  pay  Increases  within  such  range,  con- 
sisting of  comparability  pay  Increases  and 
periodic  step-increases  (under  section  5335 
of  this  title),  to  the  extent  provided  under 
subsection  (c).  based  upon  performance;  and 

"(3)  performance  awards,  to  the  extent 
provided  under  subsection  (d),  based  upon 
performance. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  the  head  of  each  agency  shall  pro- 
vide for  Increases  within  the  range  of  basic 
pay  for  any  employee  covered  by  the  per- 
formance management  and  recognition 
system. 

"(c)(1)  Determinations  to  provide  compa- 
rability pay  increases  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall,  for  any  pay  adjustment  period, 
be  made  baaed  upon  the  level  of  perform- 
ance of  the  employee  Involved,  as  most  re- 
cently detprmlned  under  chapter  43  of  this 
title.  If  the  employee's  performance  Is  rated 
at- 

"(A)  either  of  the  two  levels  below  fully 
successful,  no  comparability  Increase  shall 
be  provided:  or 

■(B)  the  fully  successful  level  or  either  of 
the  two  levels  above  fully  successful,  the 
full  comparability  increase  shall  be  provid- 
ed. 

"(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  section  6335  of 
this  title,  the  performance  of  an  employee 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  considered  to  be 
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of  an  acceptable  level  of  competence,  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion, if  such  employee's  most  recent  rating 
under  chapter  43  of  this  title  was  at  the 
fully  successful  level  or  either  of  the  2  levels 
above  fully  successful. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  section  5335  of  this 
title,  and  notwithstanding  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section,  a  determination  that  the  work 
of  an  employee  under  this  chapter  is  not  of 
an  acceptable  level  of  competence  (as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A))  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  only  in  accordance  with  and 
to  the  extent  provided  by  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  head  of  the  agency. 

"(dKl)  If  the  employees  performance  is 
rated  above  fully  Successful,  the  employee 
may  be  paid  a  performance  award  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Any  such  award  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
increase  in  basic  pay  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(2)  A  performance  award  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  in  such  amount  as  the 
head  of  the  agency  considers  appropriate, 
except  that  any  such  award  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  basic  pay. 
"(3)(A)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  head  of 
any  agency  may  exercise  authority  under 
this  subsection  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Performance  awards  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  paid  from  funds  or  appro- 
priations available  to  the  agency  for  pay  of 
employees. 

•(C)  The  funds  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
agency  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
one  and  one-half  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  basic  pay  which  will  be  payable 
to  the  employees  of  the  agency  whg  are  cov- 
ered by  the  performance  management  and 
recognition  system  for  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved. Such  amount  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  before 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(e)(1)  The  comparability  Increase,  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (c)(1),  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  pay  of  the  em- 
ployee involved  multiplied  by  the  percent- 
age Increase  applicable  to  the  grade  or  level 
of  the  position  of  such  employee  under  sec- 
tion 5305  of  this  title  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pay  adjustment  period. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  com- 
parability Increase  applicable  to  an  employ- 
ee under  paragraph  (1),  such  employees 
rate  of  basic  pay  as  of  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  pay  adjustment  period  In- 
volved shall  be  used. 

•(f)  The  pay  adjustment  period  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  commencing  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  month  In  which  an  adjustment  takes 
effect  under  section  5305  of  this  title  and 
ending  at  the  close  of  the  day  preceding  the 
following  pay  adjustment  period. 

"(g)  Any  employee  whose  position  Is 
brought  under  the  performance  manage- 
ment and  recognition  system  shall,  so  long 
as  the  employee  continues  to  occupy  the  po- 
sition, be  entitled  to  receive  basic  pay  at  a 
rate  of  basic  pay  not  lets  than  the  rate  the 
employee  was  receiving  when  the  position 
was  brought  under  the  performance  man- 
agement and  recognition  system. 

"(h)  Under  this  section,  an  employee  may 
be  paid  leu  than  the  minimum  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  grade  of  the  employee's  position 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  per- 
formance evaluation  of  lew  than  fully  suc- 
ceMful. 
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"(i)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  the  benefit  of  advancement  through 
the  range  of  basic  pay  for  a  grade  shall  be 
preserved  for  any  employee  covered  by  the 
performance  management  and  recognition 
system  whose  continuous  service  Is  Inter- 
rupted In  the  public  Interest  by  service  with 
the  armed  forces,  or  by  service  in  essential 
non-Government  civilian  employment 
during  a  period  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy. 

"(j)  For  the  purpose  of  section  5941  of  this 
title,  rates  of  basic  pay  of  employees  covered 
by  the  performance  management  and  recog- 
nition system  shall  be  considered  rates  of 
basic  pay  fixed  by  statute. 
"§  5404.  Cash  award  program 

"(a)  The  head  of  any  agency  may  pay  a 
cash  award  to.  and  incur  necessary  expenses 
for  the  honorary  recognition  of.  any  em- 
ployee covered  by  the  performance  manage- 
ment and  recognition  system  who— 

'•(1)  by  the  employee's  suggestion.  Inven- 
tion, superior  accomplishment,  or  other  per- 
sonal effort,  contributes  to  the  efficiency, 
economy,  or  other  improvement  of  Govern- 
ment operations  or  achieves  a  significant  re- 
duction In  paperwork:  or 

•■(2)  performs  a  special  act  or  service  In 
the  public  Interest  in  connection  with  or  re- 
lated to  the  employee's  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

"(b)  The  President  may  pay  a  cash  award 
to,  and  incur  necessary  expenses  for  the 
honorary  recognition  of.  any  employee  cov- 
ered by  the  performance  management  and 
recognition  system  who— 

"(1)  by  the  employees  suggestion,  inven- 
tion, superior  accomplishment,  or  other  per- 
sonal effort,  contributes  to  the  efficiency, 
economy,  or  other  improvement  of  Govern- 
ment operations  or  achieves  a  significant  re- 
duction in  paperwork:  or 

"(2)  performs  an  exceptionally  meritori- 
ous special  act  or  service  In  the  public  inter- 
est in  connection  with  or  related  to  the  em- 
ployee's Federal  employment. 
A  Presidential  cash  award  may  be  in  addi- 
tion to  an  agency  cash  award  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  A  cash  award  to  any  employee  under 
this  section  is  In  addition  to  the  basic  pay  of 
the  employee,  or  any  performance  award 
paid  to  such  employee,  under  section  5403 
of  this  title.  Acceptance  of  a  cash  award 
under  this  section  constitutes  an  agreement 
that  the  use  by  the  Government  of  any 
idea,  method,  or  device  for  which  the  award 
Is  made  does  not  form  the  basis  of  any  claim 
of  any  nature  against  the  Government  by 
the  employee  accepting  the  award,  or  the 
employee's  heirs  or  assigns. 

"(d)  A  cash  award  to.  and  expenses  for  the 
honorary  recognition  of.  any  employee  cov- 
ered by  the  performance  management  and 
recognition  system  may  be  paid  from  the 
fund  or  appropriation  available  to  the  activ- 
ity primarily  benefiting,  or  the  various  ac- 
tivities benefiting,  from  the  suggestion,  in- 
vention, superior  accomplishment,  or  other 
meritorious  efforts  of  the  employee.  The 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  each 
activity  to  any  agency  cash  award  under 
•ubaectlon  (a)  of  this  section.  The  President 
■hall  determine  the  amount  to  be  contribut- 
ed by  each  activity  to  a  Presidential  award 
under  .lubsectlon  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  A  cash  award  under  subsection  (a) 
may  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  basic  pay 
of  the  employee  Involved. 

"(f)  The  President  or  the  head  of  an 
agency  may  pay  a  cash  award  under  this 
section  notwithstanding  the  death  or  sepa- 
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ration  from  the  service  of  an  employee,  if 
the  suggestion,  invention,  superior  accom- 
plishment, or  other  meritorious  effort  of 
the  employee  for  which  the  award  Is  pro- 
posed was  made  or  performed  while  the  em- 
ployee was  covered  by  the  performance 
management  and  recognition  system. 

"S  5405.  Report 

•'The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  each  House  of  Congress  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  performance  man- 
agement and  recognition  system.  Each  such 
report  shall  be  prepared  after  consultation 
with  the  respective  heads  of  a  sufficient 
range  of  agencies  so  as  to  permit  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  making  a  meaningful  evalua- 
tion. 
"S  5406.  Regulation! 

•The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter.". 

(b)(1)  Title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended— 

(A)  in  sections  4501(2)(A),  5332(a).  5334(f). 
and  5336(c).  by  striking  out  "the  merit  pay 
system  established  under  section  5402"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•fie  performance  management  and  recogni- 
tion system  established  under  section  5403": 

(B)  In  section  5361(5).  by  striking  out 
"merit  pay  system"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'performance  management  and  rec- 
ognition system":  and 

(C)  in  section  5948<gKlKC),  by  striking 
out  '"Merit  Pay  System"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "performance  management  and 
recognition  system". 

(2)  Section  1602  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  section  5(b)  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Personnel  Act  of  1980  (31 
U.S.C.  52-4(b))  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •"5401(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of •"5401'. 

periodic  step-increase  conporming 
amendment 

Sec.  3.  Section  5335  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  pay 
of  an  individual  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

•■(f)  This  section  applies  to  Individuals  cov- 
ered by  the  performance  management  and 
recognition  system  under  chapter  54  of  this 
title,  as  provided  In  section  5403(c)(2)  of  thU 
title.". 

performance  appraisal  system  conforming 
amendments 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  43  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  performance  ap- 
praisals, is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 4302  the  following  new  section: 
"114302a.  Eitabllihmcnt  of  performance  appraiul 

■yitcmi  for  performance  management  and  rec- 
ognition nyitern  employee* 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  develop  a  perform- 
ance appraisal  system  for  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  performance  management  and 
recognition  system  established  under  sec- 
tion 6403  of  this  title  which— 

■■(  1 )  provides  for  periodic  appraisals  of  Job 
performance; 

••(2)  requires  that  the  supervising  official 
consult  with  the  employee  before  esUbllsh- 
Ing  performance  standards:  and 

"(3)  uses  the  resulU  of  performance  ap- 
praisals as  a  basis  for  setting  the  base  pay 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(bMl)  An  employee  whose  position  was 
covered  by  the  merit  pay  system  immediate- 
ly before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  but  is 
determined  not  to  be  covered  by  the  per- 
formance management  and  recognition 
sjrstem  as  a  result  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
verted on  such  effective  date  to  the  General 
Schedule  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment pursuant  to  section  5334(a)  of  this 
title. 

(2)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  for  any  employee 
whose  position  was  covered  by  the  merit  pay 
system  immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  is  determined  to  be 
under  the  performance  management  and 
recognition  system  as  a  result  of  this  Act 
shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  the  position  held  by  such 
employee  Immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  have  effect  unless,  during 
the  first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  beginning 
after  5  years  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments,  a  concurrent  resolution  is  in- 
troduced and  adopted  by  the  Congress  dis- 
approving the  continuation  of  the  perform- 
ance management  and  recognition  system. 
Such  amendments  shall  cease  to  have  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  such 
concurrent  resolution. 

(2)  The  continuity  of  a  session  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain are  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
60-day  period.* 
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THE  CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  AND  ADOP- 
TION REFORM  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1983 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  greatest  human  tragedies  is 
the  neglect,  maltreatment,  and  abuse 
of  children.  The  public  has  become 
more  aware  of  and  deeply  disturbed  by 
reports  of  the  growing  and  senseless 
incidence  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
In  my  view,  the  ultimate  child  abiile  is 
when  the  life  of  a  helpless  child  is 
taken— often  by  a  parent,  relative, 
family  friend,  or  one  in  whose  care  the 
child  has  been  placed. 

The  recent  "Bloomington  baby"  or 
"Baby  Doe"  tragedy  added  a  shocking 
new  dimension  to  the  problem.  We 
cannot  overlook  the  intolerable  fact 
that,  within  health  care  facilities,  at- 
risk  newborns  with  life-threatening 
congenital  impairments  may  also  be 
the  innocent  victims  of  negligent 
treatment.  Lack  of  appropriate  care 
and  services  would  be  unthinkable,  if 
prescribed  for  nonhandicapped  in- 
fants. 

There  is  a  compelling  need  to  pro- 
vide immediate  and  more  effective 
protections   for   such   newborns.   We 
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must  insure  that  they  are  not  denied 
nutrition,  medically  indicated  treat- 
ment, and  appropriate  general  care 
and  social  services. 

The  causes  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect are  numerous  and  complex.  The 
solution  of  this  national  social  prob- 
lem will  not  be  a  simple  one.  Nonethe- 
less, through  stronger  preventive 
measures  that  are  based  on  a  better 
understanding  of  underlying  causes, 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  reduce 
significantly  the  growing  incidence 
and  severity  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  Join  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee,  Mr.  MtniPHY 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  his  longstand- 
ing leadership  in  this  area  and  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  efforts  to  bring 
before  us  a  measure  that  should  enjoy 
strong,  bipartisan  support. 

What  are  the  major  provisions  incor- 
porated in  the  1983  amendments? 

One,  all  activities  authorized  under 
title  I  (child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment)  and  title  II  (adoption  op- 
portunities) of  the  present  act  are  ex- 
tended from  October  1,  1984  through 
September  30,  1987; 

Two,  fiscal  year  1984  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  title  I  activities, 
programs  relating  to  the  sexual  abuse 
of  children,  and  title  II  of  the  act  are 
set  at  $18,000,000,  $3,000,000,  and 
$2,000,000,  respectively.  This  repre- 
sents a  slight  increase  over  current 
funding  levels.  In  addition,  all  authori- 
zations are  increased  by  5  percent  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Three,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services,  through  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  is 
required  to  conduct  a  current  study  of 
the  national  incidence  and  severity  of 
the  child  abuse,  including  those  cases 
involving  the  denial  of  basic  care  and 
services  to  infants  at  risk  with  life- 
threatening  handicapping  conditions. 
Based  on  the  findings  of  this  updated 
study,  the  Secretary  must  submit  to 
the  Congress,  within  2  years  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislative  or  regu- 
latory changes; 

Pour,  the  Secretary,  by  way  of  the 
National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect,  must  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  training  to  assist  States  in 
developing  and  implementing  new  or 
improved  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
child  protective  service  agencies, 
health  care  facilities,  health  and  allied 
medical  professionals,  social  service 
providers,  and  courts  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction to  better  insure  that  nutri- 
tion, medically  indicated  treatment, 
general  care,  and  appropriate  services 
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are  provided  to  newborns  with  life- 
threatening  impairments; 

Five,  states,  as  a  condition  for  future 
State  grant  awards,  must  have  Imple- 
mented, within  1  year  after  enactment 
of  the  amendments  of  1983,  proce- 
dures designed  to  more  fully  protect 
the  rights  of  such  infants.  These  new 
or  improved  State  procedures  or  proto- 
cols must  include  a  means  by  which 
any  interested  person  may  report  any 
known  or  suspected  case  of  the  denial 
of  nutrition,  medical  treatment,  or 
general  care  to  an  infant  at  risk  with 
life-threatening,  congenital  impair- 
ments; 

Six.  the  definition  of  "sexual  abuse 
and  exploitation"  is  broadened  to 
make  it  consistent  with  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  New  York  v. 

Seven,  title  II  (adoption  opportuni- 
ties) is  amended  to  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices review  all  model  adoption  legisla- 
tion and  procedures  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  States  in  facilitating  and 
expanding  adoption  opportunities  for 
infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening 
congenital  impairments;  and 

Eight,  services  and  protections  as- 
sured under  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  must  be  contin- 
ued. 

Building  on  the  existing  legislative 
framework,  the  ChUd  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act  Amendments  of  1983  are 
designed  to  establish  a  stronger  Peder- 
al-State-local  partnership  to  insure 
that  the  very  special  needs  of  infants 
like  the  "Bloomington  baby"  are  fully 
met.  I  believe  that  this  measure  repre- 
sents an  important,  positive,  and  effec- 
tive step  forward  in  preventing  future 
"Bloomington  baby"  tragedies.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  the  problems  with  con- 
sulting tjrpe  contracts  have  not  been 
corrected.  The  GAO  supports  this  leg- 
islation even  though  it  generally  op- 
poses legislative  solutions  to  adminis- 
trative problems. 

When  I  held  a  hearing  on  identical 
legislation  last  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  testify.  Instead  it 
contended  that  adequate  safeguards 
are  "already  prescribed  by  statute  or 
by  OMB  •  •  •-" 

However,  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
ministration was  making  this  conten- 
tion, they  were  pressing  for  legislation 
to  eliminate  statutory  requirements 
for  advance  budget  justification  and 
an  Inspector  General  evaluation  of 
agency  progress  in  instituting  manage- 
ment controls  over  consulting  service 
arrangements. 

These  two  concurrent  events  empha- 
size the  need  for  permanent  law  re- 
quiring disclosure  of  consulting  con- 
tract information.  The  best  way  to 
eliminate  waste  is  to  make  sure  it  is 
not  hidden  from  the  public.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  my  bill.* 


CONSULTING  REFORM  AND 
DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Consulting 
Reform  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1983.  I 
believe  that  the  22-year  history  of 
agency  mismanagement  of  consulting 
services  contained  in  30  critical  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  reports  demon- 
strates Why  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. In  1980,  a  GAO  report  cited  seri- 
ous and  pervasive  problems  in  consult- 
ing contracts  in  six  civilian  agencies. 
The  GAO  report  which  I  received  in 
1981  found  that  several  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  management  sup- 
port services  contracts  reviewed  "have 
preempted  DOD's  prerogative  In  di- 
recting national  defense  and  in  man- 
agement and  direction  of  the  Armed 
Services." 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, after  reading  the  February  1  issue 
of  the  Public  Administration  Times.  I 
am  compelled  to  speak  out  on  the  for- 
titude and  excellence  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice system  on  this,  its  100th  anniversa- 
ry. Throughout  my  years  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  I  have  found  civil  servants 
to  be  selfless  and  dedicated  individ- 
uals. They  are  a  source  of  pride  for  all 
of  us  who  value  the  merit  system 
under  which  they  work.  In  addition  to 
praising  the  high  standards  that  the 
merit  system  inspires,  I  would  also  like 
to  take  exception  to  those  who  by 
making  political  appointments  and  in- 
nuendo dare  to  corrupt  the  legitimacy, 
and  thereby,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
civil  service  system. 

In  the  beginning  stages,  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  workers  were  a 
part  of  the  civil  service  system,  which 
was  established  by  the  Pendleton  Act 
of  1883.  With  succeeding  Presidents, 
their  members  Increased,  imtil  civil 
servants  were  a  full  70  percent  of  the 
Government  work  force  by  the  time  of 
the  Great  Depression. 

The  numbers  of  the  civil  servants 
continued  to  grow  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt, as  World  War  II  signaled  a 
greater  need  for  Government  workers. 
Because  of  this  high  demand  for  civil 
servants  during  this  period,  there  was 
pressure  to  exempt  wartime  emergen- 
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cy  jobs  from  the  existing  require- 
ments, but  these  efforts  were  resisted. 
Throughout  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
the  Federal  civilian  work  force  grew 
from  2,278.800  to  2,692,600  workers, 
and  increased  to  a  91.3  percent  share 
of  the  Federal  Government  work 
force. 

This  constant  growth  of  the  civil 
service  system  is  not  only  reflected  in 
numbers,  however.  As  our  (»untry  met 
the  challenges  of  a  changing  society— 
the  onslaught  of  two  World  Wars,  a 
decade-long  depression,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  our  lives— so,  too,  did  our  Fed- 
eral employees  meet  the  challenges 
facing  them.  The  transformation  of 
our  society  in  the  past  100  years  has 
inspired  unparalleled  achievements  on 
the  part  of  our  civil  servants.  These 
public  servants,  with  their  responsive- 
ness to  our  public  needs,  and  their  fine 
contributions  to  our  governmental 
system,  deserve  only  our  sincerest  ap- 
preciation and  greatest  admiration. 

In  recent  times,  some  political  candi- 
dates have  unfairly  attacked  the  civil 
servant  for  being  unprixluctive  and 
unessential.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
these  workers  are  the  victims  of  such 
imjust  criticism.  Their  critics  see  only 
the  few  who  abuse  the  civil  service 
system,  rather  than  the  vast  majority 
of  civil  servants,  who  are  hardworking 
and  honest  individuals. 

These  same  politicians,  once  in 
office,  have  used  this  power  to  make 
political  appointments  without  regard 
to  professional  qualifications.  These 
partisan  choices  have  no  place  in  a 
system  where  workers  are  chosen  se- 
lectively through  the  use  of  competi- 
tive exams.  The  stability  and  strength 
of  this  system  relies  greatly  on  not 
only  the  superior  qualifications  of  the 
workers,  but  also  on  their  avowed  neu- 
trality. Political  appointments  corrupt 
both  of  these  standards,  and  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

In  closing,  I  would  once  again  like  to 
acknowledge  the  great  value  of  the 
civil  service  system  to  our  society.  Its 
record  of  attracting  and  selecting  only 
the  finest  and  most  competent  of  em- 
ployees for  Government  service  is  un- 
paralleled. I  commend  the  civil  service 
system,  and  wish  it  another  100  years 
of  success.* 


COATED  FABRIC  TARIFF 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  legis- 
lation to  restore  the  traditional  tariff 
treatment  of  coated  fabric.  By  doing 
this,  we  intend  to  preserve  an  Ameri- 
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ufacturers  have  relied  for  decades.  I 
call  for  its  favorable  consideration. 

H.R.  1910 
A  bill  to  correct  any  misinterpretation  in 

the  classification  of  textile  fabrics,  articles 

and  materials,  coated,  filled,  or  laminated 

with  rubber  or  plastics 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Head- 
note  5  of  Schedule  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  headnote,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  parts  5.  6.  and  7  of  this  schedule 
and  parts  1  (except  subpart  A).  4.  and  12  of 
schedule  7.  in  determining  the  classification 
of  any  article  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  of  a 
fabric  coated  or  filled,  or  laminated,  with 
non transparent  rubber  or  plastics  (which 
fabric  is  provided  for  in  part  4C  of  this 
schedule),  the  fabric  shall  be  regarded  not 
as  a  textile  material  but  as  being  wholly  of 
rubber  or  plastics  to  the  extent  that  (as 
used  in  the  article)  the  nontransparent 
rubber  or  plastics  forms  either  the  outer 
surface  of  such  article  or  the  only  exposed 
surface  of  such  fabric." 

(b)  Any  fabric  described  in  Part  4C  of  this 
schedule  shall  be  classified  under  Part  4C 
whether  or  not  also  described  elsewhere  in 
the  schedules. 

Sec.  2.  Subpart  C  of  Part  4  of  Schedule  3 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by: 

(a)  deleting  item  (vii)  in  its  entirety  from 
Headnote  1  thereto. 

(b)  inserting  the  words  "or  value"  after 
the  word  "quantities"  in  Headnote  2(c) 
thereto. 

Sec.  3.  Part  12  of  Schedule  7  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  Headnote  1  of  Part  12  headnote  the 
following  new  headnote: 

"2.  This  part  does  not  cover  fabrics,  coated 
or  filled,  or  laminated,  with  rubber  or  plas- 
tics provided  for  in  part  4C  of  Schedule  3." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  the  date  or  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 
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Accordingly  the  1967  act  created  a 
requirement  that  State  inspection 
standards  be  "at  least  equal  to"  to 
those  of  the  Federal  program.  If  a 
State  fails  to  create  or  effectively  en- 
force such  standards,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  designate  that  State 
for  Federal  inspection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  half  of  the 
States  today  have  their  own  inspection 
programs  that  are  at  least  equal  to  ex- 
isting Federal  standards.  Yet,  unlike 
federally  inspected  meat  products, 
those  meat  products  inspected  under 
State  programs  caimot  travel  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

This  limitation  works  a  particular 
hardship  on  thousands  of  small, 
family-owned  meat  processing  plants 
located  near  State  borders  who  simply 
cannot  afford  the  expensive  Federal 
inspection.  These  small  businesses  rep- 
resent 42  percent  of  all  the  meat  proc- 
essors in  our  country  but  only  market 
5  percent  of  our  Nation's  processed 
meat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  a  dif- 
ferent time  and  under  different  condi- 
tions than  15  years  ago.  There  no 
longer  is  any  dissimilarity  between 
State  inspection  standards  and  the 
Federal  requirements.  If  anything. 
State  standards  are  more  strict.  ^ 

As  such,  the  time  has  come  ttf 
remove  this  artificial  distinction  be- 
tween federally  inspected  meat  prod- 
ucts and  State  inspected  meat  prod- 
ucts so  that  either  one  can  travel  in 
interstate  commerce.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  H.R.  1795  would  do. 

I.  therefore,  commend  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  Important  leg- 
islation. Its  passage  is,  most  assuredly, 
long  overdue.* 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  and 
others  yesterday  in  introducing  H.R. 
1795,  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Amendments  of  1983. 

At  the  time  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  was  passed  in  1967,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 15,000  nonfederally  in- 
spected intrastate  plants  producing 
about  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  car- 
cass meat  and  about  35  percent  of  the 
processed  meat  supply.  And  there  was 
no  consistency  or  uniformity  among 
the  States  in  meat  inspection  at  these 
plants. 


CONGRESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
AND  AMERICA'S  GOALS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.    HUBBARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
have  received  an  excellent  letter  from 
my  constituent,  Williiam  L.  Harp,  Jr.. 
of  Mayfield,  Ky..  Bill  Harp's  letter  to 
me  contains  some  perceptive  views  on 
various  issues  and  his  belief  that  Con- 
gress must  assume  its  leadership  role 
in  such  areas  as  income  tax  restructur- 
ing, industry  capital  investment  incen- 
tives,   and    synthetic    fuels,    among 
others.  I  want  to  share  his  ideas  with 
my  colleagues,  and  the  letter  follows: 
William  L.  Harp.  Jr.. 
Mavfield,  Ky.,  January  4,  1983. 
Carroll  Hubbard. 
Representative, 
Kentucky,  First  District 

Dear  Carroll:  I  am  concerned  about  our 
nation  and  the  laclc  of  leadership  or  nation- 
al goals  from  Congress.  I  would  like  to  use 
you  to  make  my  feelings  known  to  your 
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fellow  Congressmen.  Please  pass  along  these 
ideas  to  the  proper  committees  for  their 
consideration: 

1.  Congress  should  consider  legislation  to 
encourage  private  industry  through  better 
capital  investment  Incentives  so  industry 
can  update  facilities  and  systems  and 
become  more  competitive  with  worldwide 
markets. 

2.  Nationalize  railroad  right-of-ways.  Mod- 
ernize them  and  create  terminals  which 
would  allow  the  rail  system  to  complement 
the  airlines.  trucWng.  and  highway  systems. 
(We  subsidize  airlines,  river  traffic,  truclt- 
Ing.)  The  rail  system  could  create  thousands 
of  jobs  on  a  permanent  basis. 

3.  Push  for  the  testing  and  proving  meth- 
ods to  manufacture  synthetic  fuels  from 
coal.  Sooner  or  later,  oil  wlU  be  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  we  might  as  well  be  prepared. 

4.  Study  and  put  into  practice  a  flat  rate 
tax  for  individual  incomes  and  limit  federal 
spending  to  the  amount  of  income  estimated 
from  federal  revenues. 

Carroll,  I  believe  that  our  nation  is  wait- 
ing for  Congress,  not  the  President,  to  come 
up  with  the  leadership  and  goals  required  to 
get  our  economy  expanding  once  more  in  a 
controlled  maimer. 

Thanli  you  for  your  efforts  on  our  behalf 
as  Congressman.  I  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  if  any  of  these  ideas  are  being  or 
have  been  considered  by  Congress.  I  will 
watch  for  a  signal  from  Congress  showing 
that  it  has  assumed  its  responsibilities  and 
is  willing  to  make  proposals  that  might  not 
necessarily  please  some  of  the  lobbyists. 
Yours  truly. 

Bill  Harp.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  QUINCY  JONES 

HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11-13,  1983,  the  city  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
will  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  country's 
most  outstanding  black  musicians  and 
composers,  Mr.  Quincy  Jones,  winner 
of  11  Grammy  Awards.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  is  privileged  to 
honor  this  internationally  renowned 
musician  who  has  set  such  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  strong  commitment  to  life 
and  an  uncompromising  quest  for  ex- 
cellence in  all  of  his  musical  endeav- 
ors. An  example  of  his  selfless  commit- 
ment will  be  exhibited  this  weekend  as 
he  will  perform  two  concerts,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  divided  evenly 
between  his  alma  maters.  Garfield 
High  School  and  Seattle  Central  Com- 
munity College. 

Well  known  for  his  numerous  musi- 
cal scores  for  famous  motion  pictures, 
animated  films,  and  television,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  share  with 
my  colleague^  just  a  few  of  his  distin- 
guished accomplishments. 

Bom  in  1933  in  Chicago  and  raised 
in  Seattle,  Quincy  Jones  by  the  age  of 
14  was  playing  trumpet  for  Billie  Holi- 
day, as  well  as  composing  and  arrang- 
ing with  his  good  friend,  Ray  Charles. 
Instead  of  going  on  the  road  with 
Lionel  Hampton  at  age   15.   he  was 
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counseled  to  continue  his  education 
and  won  a  scholarship  to  Berklee  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  Boston.  Taking  a  phe- 
nomenal 10  courses  a  day  and  playing 
strip  joints  at  nights,  he  made  time  for 
weekend  sessions  in  New  York,  playing 
with  the  jazz  greats  of  the  era  includ- 
ing Art  Tatum.  Miles  Davis,  and  The- 
loniaus  Monk.  The  hub  of  the  jazz 
scene  and  the  greats  of  the  era  became 
Quincy's  classroom  and  teachers. 

In  1951.  Quincy  Jones  produced  the 
first  Ray  Charles  album,  as  well  as  the 
first  sessions  on  the  incomparable 
Carmonball  Adderley  album:  4  years 
later,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  State  Department  to  arrange  and 
conduct  a  world  tour  for  the  Dizzy  Gil- 
lespie Orchestra.  That  tour  took  him 
through  the  Mideast,  South  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Europe.  While  in 
Europe.  Quincy  signed  with  Mercury 
Records  and  later  became  the  musical 
director  at  Barclay  Desques  in  Paris. 
In  1961,  Quincy  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent for  artist  relations  with  Mercury 
Records. 

During  the  closing  years  of  his 
tenure  as  the  first  black  vice  president 
at  a  major  label.  Quincy  began  his 
move  into  another  territory  formerly 
closed  to  blacks— the  world  of  film 
scores.  He  scored  his  first  film.  Sidney 
Lumefs  "The  Pawnbroker."  in  1963 
and  went  on  to  score  a  total  of  33 
major  motion  pictures. 

Quincy  went  to  A&M  Records  in 
1969  with  a  career  total  of  15  Grammy 
nominations  and  1  Grammy  to  his 
credit.  Since  then  his  work  has 
brought  in  ovbf  50  nominations  and  11 
awards.  j 

Establishine/  himself  as  an  interna- 
tionally knov^  composer,  conductor, 
arranger,  ana,  musical  artist,  Quincy 
has  worked  with  musicians  who  in- 
clude Diana  Ross,  Frank  Sinatra, 
Duke  Ellington,  Andy  Williams,  and 
Henry  Mancini.  His  Oscar  nominations 
include  the  score  for  "In  Cold  Blood," 
the  music  adaptation  of  "The  Wiz." 
and  best  songs  for  "The  Eyes  of  Love" 
and  "For  Love  of  Ivy."  He  received  his 
first  Grammy  award  in  1963  for  the  in- 
strumental arrangement  of  "I  Can't 
Stop  Loving  You"  and  has  accumulat- 
ed 10  more  over  the  past  20  years.  5  of 
which  he  won  in  1982.  In  July  1982, 
Quincy  was  the  recipient  of  the  City 
of  Hope's  Spirit  of  Ufe  Award,  an 
award  presented  annually  by  the 
music  industry. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
proudly  acknowledges  Quincy  Jones' 
35  years  of  musical  achievement  and 
joins  the  city  of  Seattle  in  commemo- 
rating his  50th  birthday.  Seattle  has 
planned  a  weekend  of  music  and  civic 
activities  sponsored  by  citizens  who 
wanted  to  honor  one  of  their  distin- 
guished natives  while  also  providing 
an  opportunity  to  aid  two  of  the  city's 
inner  city  schools,  Garfield  High  and 
Seattle  Central  Community  College. 
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On  Saturday,  March  12.  following  a 
Friday  luncheon  at  which  he  is  hon- 
ored by  State  and  local  civic  leaders  as 
well  as  national  entertainers,  Mr. 
Jones  will  perform  a  benefit  concert  at 
the  Paramount  Theater.  Donating  his 
talents  for  the  evening,  Quincy  will 
conduct  an  orchestra  composed  of  his 
own  musicians  as  well  as  some  of  the 
best  professional  musicians  in  Seattle. 
On  Simday.  March  13,  he  will  conduct 
a  benefit  concert  primarily  for  the 
youth  of  Seattle. 

Proceeds  from  the  two  concerts  will 
be  divided  between  Garfield  High, 
which  will  use  the  funds  to  establish  a 
Quincy  Jones  endowment  scholarship 
fimd  and  to  enhance  its  music  pro- 
gram and  facilities,  and  Seattle  Cen- 
tral Community  College,  which  will 
use  the  fimds  for  student  scholarships 
and  emergency  student  loan  programs 
in  Jones'  name.  The  college  will  also 
use  some  of  the  proceeds  to  expand  its 
day-care  center  and  tutorial  services 
program. 

The  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  are  especially  pleased  to 
pay  tribute  to  Quincy  Jones  in  recog- 
nition of  his  50th  birthday  and  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  share  with 
our  colleagues  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
music  industry  and  the  world.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  MUSHROOM 
LABELING  BILLS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  US 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  consumer  has  a  right  to  know 
what  he  or  she  is  buying.  We  all  know 
that  it  is  the  informed  consumer  that 
makes  the  best  choice.  And  yet  when 
American  consumers  purchase  a  can  of 
mushrooms  from  their  local  grocery 
store,  they  literally  have  no  idea 
where  on  Elarth  those  mushrooms 
originated. 

Chances  are  good  that  they  were  not 
grown  in  the  United  States  though.  In 
the  last  several  years,  fewer  and  fewer 
of  the  processed  mushrooms  bought  in 
this  country  actually  originated  here. 
So  where  do  they  come  from,  and 
what  difference  does  it  make  anyway? 

More  and  more  of  the  canned  mush- 
rooms consumed  in  this  country  are 
grown  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  1979,  the  PRC  exported  263 
thousand  pounds  of  canned  mush- 
rooms to  the  United  States:  in  1982, 
over  35  million  pounds  reached  our 
market,  well  over  100  times  the 
amount  of  4  years  earlier.  This  expan- 
sion is  even  more  remarkable  when 
one  realizes  this  occurred  while  an  in- 
creased duty  was  in  effect  on  all  mush- 
room imports.  The  protective  tariff  re- 
sulted   from    a     1979     International 
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the  country  that  last  processed  the 
mushrooms.  The  consumer  has  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  the  mushrooms 
were  grown  in  a  country  other  than 
that  in  which  they  were  processed. 

H.R.  1909  amends  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
that  containers  of  mushrooms  proc- 
essed but  not  grown  in  the  United 
States  disclose  on  their  labels  the 
coimtry  in  which  they  were  grown. 
This  measure  would  address  the  prob- 
lem of  imported  mushrooms  which  are 
reprocessed  after  entry  into  the 
United  States  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills  will  provide 
a  necessary  informational  service  to 
the  American  constmiers.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  when  they  are  permitted  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  origin  of  the 
products  they  are  offered,  they  will 
make  the  wise  choice  and  purchase 
only  quality  American-grown  mush- 
rooms. I  solicit  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port.* 


Marc} 
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J.  DUDLEY  DIGGES 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
my  colleagues  would  want  to  join  me 
in  sending  heartfelt  condolences  to 
the  family  of  J.  Dudley  Digges,  who 
died  on  Friday,  February  25.  There 
was  probably  no  person  more  respect- 
ed in  the  State  than  Judge  Digges.  as 
evidenced  by  the  call  of  the  Maryland 
Governor  to  have  all  flags  flown  at 
half  mast  upon  his  death— nor  was 
there  one  more  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  fairness,  and  equality  under 
the  rule  of  law. 

Judge  Digges,  a  life-long  resident  of 
Charles  County,  Md.,  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  law.  After 
attending  St.  Johns  College  in  Amiap- 
olis  and  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law,  where  he  graduated  in 
1936,  he  joined  former  Congressman 
Lansdale  Sasscer  in  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1949,  at  the  age  of  37,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Seventh  Judicial  Circuit  where  he 
served  imtil  1969,  when  then-Governor 
Marvin  Mandel  appointed  him  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.  He 
only  recently  retired  from  this  posi- 
tion, in  January  1982.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion, I  had  the  privilege  of  honoring 
him  in  this  body  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

Judge  Digges  held  the  highest  ethi- 
cal principles,  and  he  felt  that  legal 
ethics  were  the  underpinning  of  the 
judicial  system  in  this  country.  Many 
of  his  opinions  were  critical  of  his 
greatest  concern— careless  or  dishon- 
est lawyers.  He  extended  this  concern 
for    the    development    of    a    sound. 


honest,  and  knowledgeable  jurispru- 
dence by  sponsoring  faculty  fellow- 
ships at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law  for  professors  of  legal 
ethics. 

Judge  Digges  always  presided  with 
distinction,  lending  his  quiet,  self-ef- 
facing manner  to  all  he  did,  and  in  so 
doing,  he  gained  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  all  who  came  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Digges  was  a 
fine  man,  and  his  contributions,  not 
only  to  the  court  system  of  Maryland, 
but  also  to  the  people  who  found 
equity  and  justice  in  his  courtroom, 
will  long  be  remembered.  J.  Dudley 
Digges  has  left  a  legacy  of  public  serv- 
ice and  public  spirit,  and  the  memory 
of  his  tremendous  dedication  to  the 
betterment  of  our  country  will  always 
be  with  us.* 


CIGARETTE  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  careless  use  of  smoking 
materials  leading  to  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property  happens  all  too 
often.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  address  the  No.  1  national 
cause  of  residential  fire  fatalities  and 
injuries— cigarette-related  fires. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  for  the 
98th  Congress  the  Cigarette  Safety 
Act  of  1983  which  seeks  to  insure  that 
cigarettes  have  a  minimum  capacity 
for  igniting  smoldering  upholstered 
furniture  and  mattress  fires. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous. According  to  the  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration, in  1981  there  were  63,518 
smoking-related  fires  across  the  coun- 
try and  a  resulting  2.144  deaths,  3,819 
injuries,  and  $305  million  in  property 
loss.  Most  of  these  fires  could  have 
been  prevented. 

The  Cigarette  Safety  Act  mandates 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  develop  a  performance 
standard  that  will  help  reduce  the  po- 
tential of  cigarette-related  fires  from 
occurring  based  on  objective  research 
and  studies. 

A  recently  released  study  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Testing  Co.  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  Bum  Council  found  a 
significant  difference  between  ciga- 
rettes currently  available  on  the 
market.  Tested  were  Sherman's,  a  New 
York  brand  of  "natural"  cigarettes 
which  have  no  chemical  additives- 
Sherman's  are  advertised  as  not 
having  chemicals,  such  as  salt  peter, 
which  are  added  to  make  the  cigarette 
bum— More,  and  Benson  &  Hedges 
Menthol  lOO's. 

Under  testing  procedures  developed 
by  the  California  Bureau  of  Home 
Furnishings,     Sherman's     and     More 
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were  foimd  to  either  self -extinguish  or 
bum  their  entire  length  without  ignit- 
ing the  mockup  upholstered  furniture. 
The  Benson  &  Hedges,  however,  was 
inconsistent  in  its  propensity  to  ignite 
the  upholstered  furniture— one  speci- 
men ignited  the  chair  assembly  into 
open  flame  destroying  the  mockup  as- 
sembly entirely,  46  minutes  into  test; 
three  specimens  generated  an  extreme 
amount  of  smoke,  damage  to  the 
mockup  assembly  was  excessive  with 
glowing  but  no-flame  ignition.  The  last 
two  Benson  &  Hedges  specimens 
burned  their  entire  length  but  gener- 
ated no  ignition. 

While  this  study  is  not  conclusive,  it 
does  give  support  to  the  proposition 
that  there  is  presently  a  considerable 
difference  among  the  present  commer- 
cially available  cigarette  brands. 

Unfortunately,  the  cigarette  manu- 
facturing companies  have  not  ad- 
dressed this  problem  and  until  they  do 
so,  I  believe  the  serious  nature  of  this 
problem  demands  immediate  congres- 
sional action. 

In  fact,  when  asked  about  the  re- 
sults of  this  testing,  David  Pishel,  a 
spokesman  for  R.  J.  Reynolds,  the 
maker  of  More  noted  that  the  low  pro- 
pensity to  ignite  furniture  and  mat- 
tress materials  was  by  coincidence  and 
not  an  intentional  act  of  the  manufac- 
turer. According  to  the  New  York 
Times: 

When  R.  J.  Reynolds  discovered  in  1977 
that  More  cigarettes  tended  to  go  out  be- 
tween puffs,  the  company  adjusted  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  cigarettes' 
paper  to  keep  it  burning. 

Still,  despite  these  efforts.  More  re- 
tains a  good  fire-testing  record. 

Psat  research  has  shown  that  a 
freshly  lit  cigarette  will  bum  for  ap- 
proximately 20  to  45  minutes  when 
placed  on  a  flat  surface.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  in  which  burn- 
ing cigarette  must  remain  in  contact 
with  upholstered  furniture  and  mat- 
tresses before  a  fire  will  result. 

Recent  work  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards'  Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search indicates  that  there  are  ciga- 
rette construction  characteristics  that 
may  reduce  ignition  propensity.  In- 
cluded in  these  parameters  are:  Low 
diameter— less  contact  with  the  sub- 
strate; low-packing  density— low-fuel 
load;  filter— no  increase  in  airflow  at 
the  butt  end  and.  consequently,  no  in- 
crease in  heat  flux;  and  high  buming 
rates— short  contact  on  heat  source 
and  substrate. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  is  not 
an  antismoking  bill.  I  believe  the  deci- 
sion to  smoke  or  not  to  smoke  should 
be  left  to  the  individual.  A  perform- 
ance standard  should  not  Interfere 
with  an  individual's  smoking  habits 
but  rather  address  a  proven  fire 
hazard.  In  fact,  the  cigarette  charac- 
teristics listed  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  as  having  the  potential 
to  reduce  ignition  propensity  are  al- 
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ready  found  in  some  cigarettes  on  the 
market. 

We  have  received  widespread  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  from  across 
the  country.  Groups  whose  members 
work  daily  with  fire  victims  such  as 
the  International  Association  of  Fire- 
fighters, International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Emergency  Department 
Nurses  Association,  American  Bum 
Association,  and  the  American 
Trauma  Society  support  this  legisla- 
tion. We  also  have  the  strong  support 
of  the  Phoenix  Society— a  support 
group  whose  members  include  those 
that  have  been  scarred,  both  physical- 
ly and  mentally,  by  the  terrible  effects 
of  cigarette  fires. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  can  go 
a  long  way  in  reducing  the  damage  to 
life  and  property  due  to  smoking-relat- 
ed fires.  For  us  to  simply  accept  the 
terrible  toll  that  cigarette  fires  have 
on  innocent  victims  is  to  ignore  our  re- 
sponsibilities of  protecting  the  public 
health   and   safety.   I   urge   my   col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  much-needed  legislation. 
A  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  1880 
A  bill  to  require  persons  who  manufacture 
cigarettes  or  little  cigars  for  sale  or  distri- 
bution in  commerce  to  meet  performance 
standards    prescribed    by    the   Consider 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cigarette  Safety 
Act". 

DEFINrriONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
terms- 
CD  "cigarette",  "commerce",  "United 
SUtes".  and  "little  cigar"  have  the  mean- 
ings prescribed  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (7),  respectively,  of  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act: 

(2)  "sale  or  distribution'  includes  distribu- 
tion of  samples  or  any  other  distribution 
not  for  sale; 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission:  and 

(4)  "cigarette  safety  standard"  means  any 
performance  standard  or  cigarette  safety 
rule  promulgated  by  the  Commission. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  Fire  Administration 
has  determined  that  the  careless  use  of 
smoking  materials  is  the  leading  cause  of 
fire-related  death  and  injury  in  residences 
in  the  United  States;    / 

(2)  fires  caused  by/ngarettes  and  the  care- 
less use  of  smoking  materials  in  the  United 
States  annually—  / 

(A)  kill  approxiihately  two  thousand  three 
hundred  people. 

(B)  injure  approximately  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  people,  and 

(C)  result  in  property  damage  amounting 
to  approximately  $210,000,000; 

(3)  laboratory  experiments  have  shown 
that  a  cigarette  will  burn  continuously  for 
approximately  twenty  to  forty-five  minutes 
when  placed  on  a  flat  surface  and  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  which  a 
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burning  cigarette  mxut  rem^n  In  contact 
with  upholstered  furniture  and  mattresses 
before  a  fire  will  result; 

(4)  as  presently  marked,  cigarettes  and 
little  cigars  are  a  dangerous  Ignition  source 
which  present  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
injury:  and 

(5)  It  Is  feasible  and  practicable  to  produce 
cigarettes  and  little  cigars  which  do  not 
present  an  unreasonable  risk  of  injury. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes— 

(1)  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  the  United  States  by  requiring  that  ciga- 
rettes and  little  cigars  manufactured  for 
sale  or  distribution  In  commerce  be  proc- 
essed to  ensure  that  such  cigarettes  or  little 
cigars— 

(A)  if  ignited,  will  stop  buming  within  a 
time  period  designate  by  the  Commission.  If 
such  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  are  not 
smoked  during  such  period,  or 

(B)  meet  some  other  performance  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  Commission  to 
insure  that  such  cigarettes  or  little  cigars  do 
not  ignite  smoldering  upholstered  furniture 
and  mattress  fires;  and 

(2)  that  such  processing  be  accomplished 
without  the  addition  of  any  toxic  elemenU 
to  a  cigarette  or  little  cigar. 

RUIXMAKIIfG 

Sec.  4.  (aMl)  The  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate, within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  final  con- 
sumer product  safety  standards  for  ciga- 
rettes and  little  cigars  which  set  perform- 
ance standards  ensuring  that  such  ciga- 
rettes and  little  cigars  have  a  minimum  ca- 
pacity for  igniting  smoldering  upholstered 
furniture  and  mattress  fires. 

(2)  Performance  standards  for  cigarettes 
and  little  cigars  shall  be  developed  by  the 
Commission  based  on  objective  studies,  in- 
cluding studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  commence  the 
proceedings  for  the  development  of  the  ciga- 
rette safety  standards  under  this  Act  by  the 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  an  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  which 
shall- 

( 1 )  state  that  Congress  has  declared  that  a 
safety  standard  for  cigarettes  and  little 
cigars  is  necessary  and  that  such  standard 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Commission; 
and 

(2)  invite  interested  persons  to  present 
their  views  concerning  such  standards, 
orally  or  in  writing,  during  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  days  immediately  following 
publication  of  such  notice. 

(c)  Within  twelve  months  after  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  required  by  subsection  (b), 
the  Commission  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  general  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making under  section  553(b)  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Such  general  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  shall  include  the 
terms  and  substance  of  the  proposed  ciga- 
rette safety  standard. 

(d)  Within  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  the  Commission  shall 
promulgate  the  standard  after  interested 
persons  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  rulemaking  through  sub- 
mission of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
with  an  opportunity  for  oral  presenUtion.  A 
transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presen- 
Ution. 

(eKl)  In  the  event  the  Conunission,  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceeding  before  a  final  stand- 
ard is  published,  finds  that  a  standard  for 
cigarettes  and  little  cigars  would  be  techno- 
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Commission  based  its  final  rule  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Commission,  the  court  may  order  such  addi- 
tional evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  talcen  before  the  Commission 
in  a  hearing  or  in  such  other  manner,  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the 
court  deems  proper.  The  Commission  may 
modify  it£  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  it  shall  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  and  its  recommen- 
dations. If  any,  for  the  modification  of  the 
final  rule. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  the  final  rule  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  modified,  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  If  the 
court  ordered  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  court  shall  also  review  the  Commission's 
final  rule  to  determine  if,  on  the  basis  of  the 
entire  record  before  the  court  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  it  is 
supported  by  substantial  evidence.  If  the 
court  finds  the  final  rule  is  not  so  support- 
ed, the  court  may  require  its  modification  or 
reversal. 

(d)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming, 
setting  aside  or  modifying,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  Commission's  final  rule  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification,  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(e)  Section  11  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  and  the  judicial  review  section  of 
any  other  Act  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion do  not  apply  to  judicial  review  of  the 
Commission's  final  cigareft*  safety  stand- 
ard. 

REMEDIES 

Sec.  6.  The  cigarette  safety  standards,  as 
promulgated  in  a  final  rule,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  consumer  product  safety  standard  as 
defined  under  section  3  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
all  remedial  and  penalty  provisions  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

CONTORHING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  Section  3(a)<l)(B)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "products"  the  following: 
"except  that  cigarettes  and  little  cigars  are 
deemed  to  be  consumer  products  for  the 
purposes  of  regulating  them  as  an  ignition 
source". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  For  each  of  the  first  three  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


TO  HONOR  RUTH  BLOOM 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
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offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ruth  Bloom  who  will  be  receiv- 
ing the  "Woman  of  Valor  Award" 
from  Yeshiva  Dov  Revel,  Forest  HiU, 
N.Y.  This  award  is  the  highest  recog- 
nition that  the  Yeshiva  can  bestow  on 
a  woman, 

Ruth  Bloom  has  been  one  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  my  commu- 
nity for  many  years  as  demonstrated 
by  her  exemplary  dedication  to  the 
civic,  education,  and  religious  institu- 
tions. She  has  served  as  State  commit- 
teewoman  and  district  leader  in  the 
28th  Assembly  District  of  New  York. 
In  addition.  Mrs.  Bloom  has  served 
faithfully  on  Conmiunity  School 
Board  28  and  the  Youth  Committee  of 
Community  Board  6  which  permits 
her  to  take  an  active  and  important 
role  in  the  training  of  our  many  young 
people.  Mrs.  Bloom  has  also  been 
faithful  to  her  religious  beliefs  which 
have  enabled  her  to  share  her  strong 
values  with  other  members  of  her 
community.  Ruth  has  distinguished 
herself  as  a  delegate  to  the  Queens 
Jewish  Community  Coimcil,  past 
president  of  the  Yeshiva  University 
Women  of  Queens  Cotmty,  member  of 
the  National  Board  of  Emtmah 
Women,  and  vice  chairperson  of  the 
Raoul  Wallenberg  Committee  in 
Queens. 

Her  work  and  actions  prove  that  the 
Yeshiva  Dov  Revel  have  selected  no 
finer  or  more  worthy  a  person  as 
"Woman  of  Valor."* 


REPEAL  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
POUCY  ACT 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  proud  to  endorse  legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  ease  the  burden  of 
rising  prices  being  placed  on  the  resi- 
dential and  industrial  consumers  of 
natural  gas.  Also  noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  H.R.  1760,  helps  to  assure 
that  an  adequate  supply  will  be  avail- 
able to  consumers  by  providing  incen- 
tives to  producers  to  explore  for  new 
reserves. 

The  legislation  which  Secretary 
Donald  Hodel  has  drawn  up  is  an  inno- 
vative approach  which  deserves  praise. 
Many  in  this  body  will  choose  to  do 
nothing  and  some  may  even  advocate 
more  rigid  price  controls.  To  those 
people  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
falling  price  of  oil.  I  suspect  that  those 
who  would  strike  out  against  this  pro- 
posal were  also  the  same  people  who 
spoke  out  against  the  decontrol  of  oil. 
Now  as  the  saying  goes,  "seeing  is  be- 
lieving." 

Those  who  support  the  "do  nothing" 
approach  are  endorsing  the  yearly 
price  increases  which  consumers  have 
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experienced  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act.  The  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion's data  shows  that  since  the  NGPA 
has  been  in  force,  residential  consimi- 
ers  have  faced  an  average  increase  in 
the  cost  of  gas  of  21  percent  every 
year.  Industrial  users  have  faced  a  19 
percent  increase.  In  my  home  State  of 
Texas,  this  trend  has  been  even  worse. 
According  to  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission's annual  report,  Texas  residen- 
tial consumers  paid  23  percent  more 
for  gas  in  1981  and  it  is  expected  when 
the  numbers  are  completed  that  that 
figure  will  rise  to  25  percent  for  1982. 
So  I  ask  my  friends  who  say  the 
NGPA  is  working  whether  they  sup- 
port increasing  their  constituents  gas 
prices  at  the  current  NGPA  track 
record  rates. 

In  closing.  I  do  not  endorse  the 
record  of  the  NGPA.  To  do  so  would 
burden  the  people  of  Texas  with  con- 
tinued unreasonable  price  increases. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  has  present- 
ed to  the  Congress  a  workable  frame- 
work which  is  truly  innovative  and 
should  be  saluted  for  his  leadership.  I 
look  forward  to  the  challenge  of  fine 
tuning  the  bill  so  that  equity  can  be 
reached  in  the  natural  gas  market 
from  the  wellhead  to  the  burner  tip.* 
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THE  PASSING  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
HERO 


CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  10.000  children  are  severely  beaten 
each  year,  50,000  to  70,000  are  sexual- 
ly abused.  100,000  are  emotionally  ne- 
glected and  another  100.000  are  phys- 
ically, morally,  and  educationally  ne- 
glected. 

Child  abuse  and  neglect  are  prob- 
lems that  often  go  unreported  because 
they  usually  occur  within  the  confines 
of  one's  own  home,  and  can  be  con- 
cealed with  clothing  or  passed  off  as 
accidents.  The  problem  is  further  com- 
plicated because  courts  and  legisla- 
tures are  reluctant  to  get  involved  In 
Internal  family  matters. 

The  key  to  child  abuse  prevention  is 
public  awareness:  that  is  why  it  is  Im- 
portant that  Congress  passes  House 
Joint  Resolution  22,  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month."  An  aware- 
ness month  Is  an  excellent  way  to 
inform  and  educate  people  across  the 
Nation  on  the  problems  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  A  well-informed  public 
would  be  Instrumental  In  Identifying, 
treating,  and  preventing  child  abuse 
and  neglect.* 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  sadness  that  I  note  the  passing  of 
another  of  the  Nation's  heroes.  Rich- 
ard O.  Joyce,  a  life-long  resident  and 
business  leader  of  Nebraska,  was  also  a 
participant  in  the  B-25  raid  on  Tokyo 
led  by  Col.  Jimmy  Doolittle  in  1942. 

As  a  22-year-old  lieutenant,  Joyce 
was  the  pilot  of  1  of  16  B-25s  which 
took  off  from  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
Pacific  and  brought  the  war  home  to 
the  Japanese.  Although  of  little  mili- 
tary significance,  the  raid  proved  to  be 
a  great  morale  boost  for  the  Nation 
and  its  allies,  and  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  our  long  and  costly  effort  to 
vanquish  the  aggressor  and  restore 
world  peace. 

The  courage  and  sense  of  duty  dis- 
played by  Joyce  and  the  others  who 
participated  in  the  historic  raid  should 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  American  soldier,  sailor, 
airman,  and  marine  who  is  dedicated 
to  maintaining  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

I  ask  that  the  obituary  of  Richard 
O.  Joyce  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star,  Feb.  14, 
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Richard  Joyce,  Airport  Authority 

Chairman,  Dies 

Richard  O.  Joyce,  president  of  Henkle  and 
Joyce  Hardware  Co.  and  chairman  of  the 
Lincoln  Airport  Authority,  died  Sunday.  He 
was  62. 

Services  for  Joyce,  1620  Skyline  Drive,  will 
be  Tuesday  at  11  a.m.  at  Holy  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church. 

A  Lincoln  native  and  graduate  of  Lincoln 
High  School.  Joyce  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  in  1940  with  a  degree  in 
business  administration. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corp  from 
1940  to  1945.  as  a  member  of  then-Col. 
Jimmy  Doolittle's  Raiders,  participating  in 
the  famous  Doolittle-led  bombing  of  Tokyo 
on  April  13,  1942. 

In  an  1980  interview,  Joyce  described  the 
raid. 

Joyce,  then  a  22-year-old  lieutenant,  was 
the  pilot  of  one  of  16  Mitchell  bombers,  spe- 
cially modified  with  larger  fuel  tanks.  The 
plan  was  for  a  carrier  to  sail  within  400 
miles  of  Japan  and  for  the  Army  planes  to 
land  at  Chinese  bases  after  the  raid. 

It  didn't  work.  The  carrier  was  spotted  by 
the  Japanese  650  miles  off  the  coast.  Adm. 
William  Halsey  could  have  scrublied  the 
plan  but  allowed  Doolittle's  Raiders  to  go 
ahead,  with  a  critical  250  miles  added  to 
their  flight  plan.  They  would  ditch  in  the 
sea  after  hitting  the  Japanese  capitol. 

Joyce's  plane  was  the  10th;  it  was  his  first 
takeoff  from  a  carrier.  He  flew  at  50  feet 
at>ove  the  waves,  staying  under  enemy 
radar. 

After  dropping  his  bombs,  Joyce  lost  him- 
self in  the  clouds  to  avoid  pursuing  fighters 
and   headed   for   the   Chinese  coast.   Bad 
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weather  and  a  heavy  tail  wind  carried  the 
plane  far  inland.  Fourteen  hours  after  take- 
off the  fuel  was  gone  and  the  crew  bailed 
out. 

Joyce  landed  on  a  Chinese  mountainside 
and  eventually  made  his  way  to  an  anti-Jap- 
anese guerrilla  base  and  three  weelcs  later  to 
Chungking. 

The  war  didn't  end  there  for  Joyce.  He 
flew  in  the  China-Burma-India  Theater, 
flying  27  bomber  and  11  fighter  missions 
and  winning  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
and  Chinese  Army-Navy  Medal.  He  spent 
the  rest  of  the  war  in  the  United  States, 
training  crews  for  B25s  and  B26s. 

Joyce  returned  to  Lincoln  after  the  war 
and  went  into  the  family's  wholesale  hard- 
ware business.  But  he  kept  flying  and  kept 
up  his  interest  in  aviation.  In  1964  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Lincoln  Airport  Authority. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  Airport  Author- 
ity. Joyce  was  a  director  of  the  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Lincoln  and  Century  Western 
Corp.  of  Houston,  and  was  treasurer  of  both 
the  Lancaster  County  Red  Cross  and  Lin- 
coln General  Hospital  Foundation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Drucilla,  three 
sons,  a  daughter,  step-son  and  step-daugh- 
ter.* 


REPEATING  PAST  MISTAKES 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  SWIPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  passed  H.R.  1699.  the  Emergency 
Math  and  Science  Education  Act.  also 
known  as  the  Sputnik  II  bill.  I  voted 
for  It.  It  was  necessary. 

However,  there  was  an  element  of 
deja  vu  in  the  debate,  and  I  kept 
thinking  of  the  admonition  that  those 
who  ignore  history  are  bound  to 
repeat  it. 

In  the  years  prior  to  Sputnik.  Amer- 
ica had  permitted  its  funding  of  educa- 
tion to  slip.  The  Soviet  satellite  star- 
tled us  into  realizing  that  we  were  not 
prepared  to  compete  as  well  as  we 
should  be  and  we  responded  with  an 
emergency  funding  of  science  and 
math. 

Some  time  later  we  realized  that  we 
were  also  neglecting  the  humanities 
and  we  brought  them  along  as  well. 

And  then,  with  the  immediate  threat 
gone  and  our  attentions  diverted  to 
other  problems,  we  again  let  our  fimd- 
Ing  of  education  at  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  level  wane. 

Yesterday  we  responded  again— even 
using  the  term  "Sputnik  II."  I  was  in 
high  school  In  the  early  1950's.  But 
yesterday  It  was  almost  as  If  I  had 
been  In  Congress  then— voting  on  the 
Sputnik  I  funding  of  science  and  math 
education  improvements. 

One  would  hope  that  we  will  soon 
recognize  the  need  for  better  funding 
of  the  humanities  as  we  did  before. 
And  we  could  hope  that,  this  time,  we 
would  not  let  our  commitment  to 
sound  overall  education  fade  away  as 
other  problems  push  to  the  forefront. 
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OF 
REVENUE  SHARING 


iON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
W  THE  ^OUSC  OF  RBPRESBKTATIVES 

7711  rsday.  March  3,  1983 
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revenue  sharing  was 
passed  in   1972  to  provide 
funds  to  all  local  general 
governments,   as  well  as  to 
governments  as  a  supple- 
specific  purpose  categori- 
many  of  them  were  then  re- 
Rf  venue  sharing  was  designed 
entitlement   program   that 
autltmatically  allocate  funds  to 
governments   for   the   entire 
the  authorization  without 
requirements   and   with    a 
of  paperwork.  While  reve- 
nue shariitg  has  never  constituted  a 
sizalle  percentage  of  State  or 
bud  sets— and    that    percentage 
!  teadily  declining— these  dis- 
funds  are  extremely  Impor- 
l^dgets   that   are   otherwise 
ricted. 

believe  it  is  tremendously 
that  Congress  retain  the  en- 
feature  of  this  legislation, 
essential  for  local  and  State 
to  have  advance  inf orma- 
amounts  they  will  receive 
ad6pting  their  budgets.  Incor- 
;hese  funds  in  the  budget 
State  and  local  governments 
Ihe  best  assurance  to  Con- 
revenue  sharing  dollars  will 
^nt. 
sharing,  as  originally  con- 
intended  to  help  correct 
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the  imbalance  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  between  growing  service  needs 
and  limited  revenue  sources.  However, 
as  we  know,  revenue  sharing  has 
steadily  lost  ground  since  the  pro- 
gram's inception  in  1972,  both  the 
victim  of  inflation  and  as  the  result  of 
discontinuance  since  1980  of  the  State 
share. 

Except  for  a  small  increase  voted  in 
1976,  the  level  of  funding  has  re- 
mained constant  despite  very  high  in- 
flation rates  that  have  eroded  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  these  dollars.  I  think, 
this  is  wrong,  and  we  should  do  sojas^ 
thing  about  it.  Accordingly,  quf-IjuI  in- 
corporates a  modest  16-percent  in- 
crease in  the  funding  level  of  the  1980 
reauthorization  to  compensate  for  the 
impact  of  inflation  since  that  time. 

We  should  also  be  aware  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  New  Federalism  initia- 
tives, since  1981.  have  brought  a  reduc- 
tion in  budget  authority  for  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  of  $13.4 
billion,  or  12.7  percent,  at  the  very 
time  these  governments  have  been 
rocked  by  the  most  severe  recession 
since  the  1930's. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  keenly  aware  that  many  State  and 
local  governments  today  are  in  desper- 
ate financial  straits.  They  have  been 
buffeted  by  taxpayer  revolts  in  some 
instances,  by  the  economic  recession- 
depression  would  be  more  accurate  a 
description  for  some  parts  of  the 
Nation— and  by  the  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral grants. 

How  have  these  governments  coped 
with  these  forces?  In  general,  they 
have  been  forced  to  cut  services, 
reduce  their  work  forces,  and  increase 
taxes  and  user  charges.  These  actions 
have  entailed  very  painful  decisions 
for  our  State  and  local  governments. 

To  cite  a  few  statistics,  during  the 
past  2  years  8  States  were  forced  to 
raise  their  individual  income  taxes  and 
13  States  raised  their  sales  taxes.  Both 
of  these  major  taxes  were  increased  in 
5  States.  In  addition.  27  States  raised 
their  gasoline  or  motor  vehicle  taxes. 
16  raised  alcoholic  beverage  taxes,  and 
11  raised  the  cigarette  tax.  Tax  in- 
creases of  this  kind  are  unprecedented 
in  recent  history.  Obviously,  the 
States  and  their  local  governments 
need  and  deserve  a  helping  hand  from 
Washington. 

Revenue  sharing,  in  my  judgment,  is 
an  effective  way  to  target  Federal  as- 
sistance, with  a  minimum  of  bureau- 
cratic interference  and  redtape,  to  our 
local  governments  most  in  need  of  fi- 
nancial help.  These  communities  in- 
clude the  smaller  municipalities  that 
generally  do  not  benefit  from  categori- 
cal grants,  and  the  large  urban  centers 
that  have  high  concentrations  of  low- 
income  people  and.  consequently,  serv- 
ice needs  that  often  exceed  their 
taxing  capacities.  Revenue  sharing  has 
been  successful  in  dealing  with  these 
special     situations,     while     providing 
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funds  to  all  general  purpose  govern- 
ments to  be  spent  in  accordance  with 
local  decisions  and  local  priorities. 

I  think  it  clear  that  we  must  retain 
and  strengthen  this  program  which 
has  been  so  valuable  to  our  State  and 
local  governments  during  the  past 
decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  Human  Resources  Sub- 
committee, which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  will  begin  hearings  on  March  15 
on  my  bill  and  other  proposals  to 
extend  the  revenue  sharing  program. 
Members  wishing  to  testify  are  re- 
quested to  contact  the  subcommittee 
office  on  extension  5-2548  to  arrange  a 
convenient  time. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  1930 

A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1983". 

extension  or  program 

Sec.  2.  Section  6701(aHl)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  entitlement  period'  means  each  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  October  1  of  1983, 
1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  ". 

authorization  or  appropriations 

Sec.  3.  Section  6703(b)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

••(1)  $2,648,667,000  for  each  entitlement 
period  to  pay  entitlement  amounts  allocated 
to  State  governments  for  that  period  under 
section  6705  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  $5,297,333,000  tor  each  entitlement 
period  to  pay  entitlement  amounts  allocated 
to  units  of  general  local  government  for 
that  period  under  sections  6708,  6709.  and 
6710  of  this  title.". 

entitlement  of  state  governments  to 
payments 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  6702(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Each 
State  government  and  unit  of  general  local 
government  is  entitled  to  an  amount  equal 
to  any  amount  allocated  to  that  government 
under  this  chapter.". 

(b)  Section  6705  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"9  6705.  State  icovernment  allocatioiu. 

"For  each  entitlement  period,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  allocate  out  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  period  under 
section  6703(b)(1)  of  this  title  an  amount 
bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized as  the  amount  allocated  to  the 
State  under  section  6707  of  this  title  bears 
to  the  total  amount  allocated  to  States 
under  such  section.".* 
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ECONOMIC  REPORTS  IMPROVE 
OVERSIGHT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

op  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago.  in  an  op-ed  piece  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  made  ref- 
erence to  an  effort  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations  to  secure 
from  AID  and  Treasury  a  set  of  re- 
ports on  the  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies of  nations  receiving  bilateral  or 
multilateral  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  In  that  piece  I  ex- 
pressed some  frustration  with  the 
length  of  time  it  had  taken  to  work 
out  the  reporting  process  and  to  re- 
ceive what  the  subcommittee  views  as 
vital  information. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  wait  was  well  worth- 
while. We  have  received  reports  on  22 
nations,  a  geographical  and  economic 
cross-section  of  aid  recipients.  Each 
report  contains  a  succinct  description 
of  the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
pursued  in  the  countries  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  incentive  structure  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  investment. 
These  will  be  of  tremendous  assistance 
to  the  subcommittee,  and.  I  believe,  to 
the  administration,  in  designing  and 
evaluating  our  economic  assistance 
program. 

I  compliment  the  Department  of 
Treasury  and  the  State  Department 
for  the  effort  that  has  been  made  and 
the  fine  products  which  we  have  re- 
ceived. As  we  complete  the  coverage  of 
these  reports  and  use  them  in  our 
oversight  work,  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  develop  a  very  useful  tool  for  im- 
proving our  work,* 


DAVY  CROCKETT 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

of  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Davy 
Crockett  gave  his  life  for  freedom  at 
the  Alamo,  so  we  Texans  have  always 
considered  him  one  of  us.  although  he 
was  in  our  State  for  only  a  few  weeks. 

Before  coming  to  Texas,  Crockett 
served  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
his  record  was  an  outstanding  one.  He 
cast  one  wrong  vote,  but  after  a  distin- 
guished constituent.  Horatio  Bunce, 
explained  to  him  why  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional. Colonel  Crockett  never  again 
voted  that  way. 

The  vote  in  question— giving  tax 
money  to  a  group  of  Georgetown  resi- 
dents who  lost  their  homes  in  a  fire- 
seems  acceptable  enough  today.  After 
all,  the  major  activity  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress today  is  taking  from  one  group 
to  give  to  another. 
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But  the  great  Davy  Crockett- 
thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  a  constitu- 
ent—came to  see  that  this  was  neither 
moral  nor  constitutional. 

The  issue  is  honesty  in  Govenunent. 
and  because  Crockett's  words  and  ac- 
tions are  so  relevant  to  today's  politics, 
I  would  like  to  bring  this  excerpt  from 
Edward  Ellis'  "Life  of  Colonel  Davy 
Crockett"  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Not  Yours  to  Give 

One  day  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  bill  was  taken  up  appropriating  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a  widow  of  a  distinguished 
naval  officer.  Several  beautiful  speeches 
had  been  made  in  its  support.  The  Speaker 
was  just  about  to  put  the  question  when 
Crockett  arose: 

"Mr.  Speaker— I  have  as  much  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  as  much 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  living,  if 
suffering  there  be,  as  any  man  in  this 
House,  but  we  must  not  permit  our  respect 
for  the  dead  or  our  sympathy  for  a  part  of 
the  living  to  lead  us  into  an  act  of  injustice 
to  the  balance  of  the  living.  I  will  not  go 
into  an  argument  to  prove  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  appropriate  this  money  as 
an  act  of  charity.  Every  Member  upon  this 
floor  knows  it.  We  have  the  right  as  individ- 
uals, to  give  away  as  much  of  our  own 
money  as  we  please  in  charity:  but  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  have  no  right  so  to  ap- 
propriate a  dollar  of  the  public  money. 
Some  eloquent  appeals  have  been  made  to 
us  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  debt  due  the 
deceased.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deceased  lived 
long  after  the  close  of  the  war;  he  was  In 
office  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  I  have 
never  heard  that  the  Government  was  in  ar- 
rears to  him. 

Every  man  in  this  House  knows  it  is  not  a 
debt.  We  cannot,  without  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, appropriate  this  money  as  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.  We  have  not  the  semblance 
of  authority  to  appropriate  it  as  a  charity. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  we  have  the  right 
to  give  as  much  money  of  our  own  as  we 
please.  I  am  the  poorest  man  on  this  floor.  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  will  give  one 
week's  pay  to  the  object,  and  if  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  do  the  same,  it  will 
amount  to  more  than  the  bill  asks." 

He  took  his  seat.  Nobody  replied.  The  bill 
was  put  upon  its  passage,  and.  instead  of 
passing  unanimously,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, and  as,  no  doubt,  it  would,  but  for 
that  speech,  it  received  but  few  votes,  and. 
of  course,  was  lost. 

Later,  when  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  had 
opposed  the  appropriation,  Crockett  gave 
this  explanation: 

"Several  years  ago  I  was  one  evening 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with 
some  other  Members  of  Congress,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  great  light  over 
in  Georgetown.  It  was  evidently  a  large  fire. 
We  jumped  Into  a  hack  and  drove  over  as 
fast  as  we  could.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done,  many  houses  were  burned  and  many 
families  made  houseless,  and,  besides,  some 
of  them  had  lost  all  but  the  clothes  they 
had  on.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and 
when  I  saw  so  many  women  and  children 
suffering.  I  felt  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  for  them.  The  next  morning  a  bill  was 
Introduced  appropriating  $20,000  for  their 
relief.  We  put  aside  all  other  business  and 
rushed  it  through  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done. 

"The  next  summer,  when  It  began  to  be 
time  to  think  about  the  election,  I  conclud- 
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ed  I  would  take  a  scout  around  among  the 
boys  of  my  district.  I  had  no  opposition 
there,  but.  as  the  election  was  some  time 
off,  I  did  not  know  what  might  turn  up. 
When  riding  one  day  in  a  part  of  my  district 
in  which  I  was  more  a  stranger  than  any 
other.  I  saw  a  man  in  a  field  plowing  and 
coming  toward  the  road.  I  gauged  my  gait  so 
that  we  should  meet  as  he  came  to  the 
fence.  As  he  came  up,  I  spoke  to  the  man. 
He  replied  politely,  but,  as  I  thought,  rather 
coldly. 

"I  began:  'Well,  friend,  I  am  one  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  called  candidates,  and—' 

"Yes.  I  know  you;  you  are  Colonel  Crock- 
ett. I  have  seen  you  once  before,  and  voted 
for  you  the  last  time  you  were  elected.  I 
suppose  you  are  out  electioneering  now.  but 
you  had  better  not  waste  your  time  or  mine. 
I  shall  not  vote  for  you  again.' 

"This  was  a  sockdolager  ...  I  begged  him 
to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter. 

"Well,  Colonel,  it  is  hardly  worth-while 
to  waste  time  or  words  upon  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  mended,  but  you  gave  a  vote 
last  winter  which  shows  that  either  you 
have  not  capacity  to  understand  the  Consti- 
tution, or  that  you  are  wanting  in  the  hon- 
esty and  firmness  to  be  guided  by  it.  In 
either  case  you  are  not  the  man  to  represent 
me.  But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  expressing  it 
in  that  way.  I  did  not  Intend  to  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege  of  the  constituent  to  speak 
plainly  to  a  candidate  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting or  wounding  you.  I  intend  by  it  only 
to  say  that  your  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  very  different  from  mine:  and  I 
will  say  to  you  what,  but  for  my  rudeness.  I 
should  not  have  said,  that  I  believe  you  to/ 
be  honest.  .  .  .  But  an  understanding  of  tht 
Constitution  different  from  mine  I  canno^^^ 
overlook,  because  the  Constitution,  to  be 
worth  anything,  must  be  held  sacred,  and 
rigidly  observed  in  all  its  provisions.  The 
man  who  wields  power  and  misinterprets  it 
is  the  more  dangerous  the  more  honest  he 
U.' 

"I  admit  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  but 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it.  for  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  gave  any  vote  last 
winter  upon  any  constitutional  question.' 

"No.  Colonel,  there  s  no  mistake.  Though 
I  live  here  in  the  backwoods  and  seldom  go 
from  home,  I  take  the  papers  from  Wash- 
ington and  read  very  carefully  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress.  My  papers  say  that 
last  winter  you  voted  for  a  bill  to  appropri- 
ate $20,000  to  some  sufferers  by  a  fire  in 
Georgetown.  Is  that  true?' 

"Well,  my  friend;  I  may  as  well  own  up. 
You  have  got  me  there.  But  certainly 
nobody  will  complain  that  a  great  and  rich 
country  like  ours  should  give  the  insignifi- 
cant sum  of  $20,000  to  relieve  its  suffering 
women  and  children,  particularly  with  a  full 
and  overflowing  Treasury,  and  I  am  sure,  if 
you  had  been  there,  you  would  have  done 
just  as  I  did.' 

"It  is  not  the  amount.  Colonel,  that  I 
complain  of;  it  Is  the  principle.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Government  ought  to  have  in  the 
Treasury  no  more  than  enough  for  its  legiti- 
mate purposes.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  power  of  collecting 
and  disbursing  money  at  pleasure  is  the 
most  dangerous  power  that  can  be  entrusted 
to  man,  particularly  under  our  system  of 
collecting  revenue  by  a  tariff,  which  reaches 
every  man  in  the  country,  no  matter  how 
poor  he  may  be.  and  the  poorer  he  is  the 
more  he  pays  in  proportion  to  his  means. 
What  Is  worse,  it  presses  upon  him  without 
his  knowledge  where  the  weight  centers,  for 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  who 
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you  had  the  right  to  give  any- 

amoimt  was  simply  a  matter  of 

vith  you,  and  you  had  as  much 

$20,000,000  as  $20,000.  If  you 

jt  to  give  to  one,  you  have  the 

to  all;  and,  as  the  Constitution 

„  charity  nor  stipulates  the 

are  at  liberty  to  give  to  any 

-•-ig  which  you  may  believe,  or 

t)elieve,  is  a  charity,  and  to  any 

i  may  think  proper.   You  will 

perceive  what  a  wide  door  this 

for  fraud  and  corruption  and  fa- 

i  the  one  hand,  and  for  robbirig 

on  the  other.  No,  Colonel,  Con- 

,  J  right  to  give  charity.  Individual 

ifiay  give  as  much  of  their  own 

they  please,  but  they  have  no 

a  dollar  of  the  public  money 

.^jse.  If  twice  as  many  houses 

burned    in    this   county    as    in 

1.   neither   you   nor   any   other 

Congress  would  have  thought  of 

Jig  a  dollar  for  our  relief.  There 

wo  hundred  and  forty  Members 


api  lauded 
e  recei 
yoirs  1 
C  mgress, 
>  d) 


,  vot ; 
ycu 


ever 


JMI 


.  shown  their  sympathy  for  the 

contributing  each  one  week's 

_  have  made  over  $13,000.  There 

of  wealthy  men  in  and  around 

who  could  have  given  $20,000 

djprivlng    themselves   of   even    a 

life.  The  Congressmen  chose  to 

own  money,  which,  if  reports  be 

of  them  spend  not  very  credita- 

le  people  about  Washington,  no 

lauded  you   for   relieving  them 

i^ecessity  of  giving  by  giving  what 

to  give.  The  people  have  dele- 

.__ I,  by  the  Constitution,  the 

certain  things.  To  do  these,  it  is 

to  collect  and  pay  moneys,  and 

else.  Everything  beyond  this  is 

and  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 


see.  Colonel,  you  have  violated 

Constitution  in  what  I  consider  a  vital 

a  precedent  fraught  with  danger 

for  when  Congress  once 

stretch  its  power  beyond  the  limits 

Coi  stitution.  there  is  no  limit  to  it, 

se  urity  for  the  people.  I  have  no 

Eicted  honestly,  but  that  does  not 

better,  except  as  far  as  you  are 

concerned,  and  you  see  that  I 

for  3«ou. 

I  felt  streaked.  I  saw  if  I  should 

opposition,  and  this  man  should  go  to 

would  set  others  to  talking,  and 

diktrict  I  was  a  gone  fawn-skin.  I 

inswer  him,  and  the  fact  is,  I  was 

c<  nvinced  that  he  was  right,  I  did 

o.  But  I  must  satisfy  him.  and  I 


CO  mtry. 


any 


lay 


tjl 


friend,  you  hit  the  nail  upon 

when  you  said  I  had  not  sense 

understand  the  Constitution.  I 

be  guided  by  it,  and  I  thought  I 

studied  it  fully.  I  have  heard  many 

Congress  about  the  powers  of 

but  what  you  have  said  here  at 

has  got  more  hard,  sound  sense  in 

the  fine  speeches  I  ever  heard.  If 

taken  the  view  of  it  that  you 

w^uld  have  put  my  head  into  the 

I  would  have  given  that  vote;  and 

forgive  me  and  vote  for  me  again, 

1  ote  for  another  unconstitutional 

I  may  be  shot.' 

laughingly  replied:  'Yes.  Colonel,  you 

swoin  to  that  once  before,  but  I  will 
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trust  you  again  upon  one  condition.  You  say 
that  you  are  convinced  that  your  vote  was 
wrong.  Your  knowledge  of  it  will  do  more 
good  than  beating  you  for  it.  If.  as  you  go 
around  the  district,  you  will  tell  people 
about  this  vote,  and  that  you  are  satisfied  it 
was  wrong,  I  will  not  only  vote  for  you,  but 
will  do  what  I  can  to  keep  down  opposition, 
and,  perhaps,  I  may  exert  some  little  influ- 
ence in  that  way." 

"  'If  I  don't,'  said  I.  'I  wish  I  may  be  shot; 
and  to  convince  you  that  I  am  in  earnest  in 
what  I  say  I  will  come  back  this  way  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  will  get  up  a 
gathering  of  the  people,  I  will  make  a 
speech  to  them.  Get  up  a  barbecue,  and  I 
will  pay  for  it.' 

■  'No,  Colonel,  we  are  not  rich  people  in 
this  section,  but  we  have  plenty  of  provi- 
sions to  contribute  for  a  barbecue,  and  some 
to  spare  for  those  who  have  none.  The  push 
of  crops  will  be  over  in  a  few  days,  and  we 
can  then  afford  a  day  for  a  barbecue.  This  is 
Thursday;  I  will  see  to  getting  it  up  on  Sat- 
urday week.  Come  to  my  house  on  Friday, 
and  we  will  go  together,  and  I  promise  you  a 
very  respectable  crowd  to  see  and  hear  you.' 

■  Well,  I  will  be  here.  But  one  thing  more 
before  I  say  goodby.  I  must  know  your 
name.' 

•  'My  name  is  Bunce.' 

•  'Not  Horatio  Bunce?' 
'  Yes.' 

■•  Well,  Mr.  Bunce,  I  never  saw  you  l>efore, 
though  you  say  you  have  seen  me,  but  I 
know  you  very  well.  1  am  glad  I  have  met 
you,  and  very  proud  that  I  may  hope  to 
have  you  for  my  friend." 

"It  was  one  of  the  luckiest  hits  of  my  life 
that  I  met  him.  He  mingled  but  little  with 
the  public,  but  was  widely  known  for  his  re- 
markable intelligence  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, and  for  a  heart  brimful  and  running 
over  with  kindness  and  benevolence,  which 
showed  themselves  not  only  in  words  but  in 
acts.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  whole  country 
around  him,  and  his  fame  had  extended  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  acquaint- 
ance. Though  I  had  never  met  him  before,  I 
had  heard  much  of  him,  and  but  for  this 
meeting  it  is  very  likely  I  should  have  had 
opposition,  and  had  been  beaten.  One  thing 
is  very  certain,  no  man  could  now  stand  up 
in  that  district  under  such  a  vote. 

"At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  his  house, 
having  told  our  conversation  to  every  crowd 
I  had  met,  and  to  every  man  I  stayed  all 
night  with,  and  I  found  that  it  gave  the 
people  an  interest  and  a  confidence  in  me 
stronger  than  I  had  ever  seen  manifested. 

"Though  I  was  considerably  fatigued 
when  I  reached  his  house,  and,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  should  have  gone  early 
to  bed.  I  kept  him  up  until  midnight,  talking 
about  the  principles  and  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, and  got  more  real,  true  knowledge  of 
them  than  I  had  got  all  my  life  before. 

"I  have  known  and  seen  much  of  him 
since,  for  I  respect  him— no,  that  is  not  the 
word— I  reverence  and  love  him  more  than 
any  living  man,  and  I  go  to  see  him  two  or 
three  times  every  year;  and  I  will  tell  you, 
sir,  if  every  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian lived  and  acted  and  enjoyed  it  as  he 
does,  the  religion  of  Christ  would  take  the 
world  by  storm. 

"But  to  return  to  my  story.  The  next 
morning  we  went  to  the  barbecue,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  found  about  a  thousand  men 
there.  I  met  a  good  many  whom  I  had  not 
known  before,  and  they  and  my  friend  in- 
troduced me  around  until  I  had  got  pretty 
well  acquainted— at  least,  they  all  knew  me. 
"In  due  time  notice  was  given  that  I  would 
speak  to  them.  They  gathered  up  around  a 
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stand  that  had  been  erected.  I  opened  my 
speech  by  saying: 

""'Pellow-citizens— I  present  myself  t)efore 
you  today  feeling  like  a  new  man.  My  eyes 
have  lately  been  opened  to  truths  which  ig- 
norance or  prejudice,  or  both,  had  hereto- 
fore hidden  from  my  view.  I  feel  that  I  can 
today  offer  you  the  ability  to  render  you 
more  valuable  service  than  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  render  before.  I  am  here  today  more 
for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  my  error 
than  to  seek  your  votes.  That  I  should  make 
this  acknowledgment  is  due  to  myself  as 
well  as  to  you.  Whether  you  will  vote  for  me 
is  a  matter  for  your  consideration  only." 

"I  went  on  to  tell  them  about  the  fire  and 
my  vote  for  the  appropriation  and  then  told 
them  why  I  was  satisfied  it  was  wrong.  I 
closed  by  saying: 

"  'And  now.  fellow-citizens,  it  remains  only 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  most  of  the 
speech  you  have  listened  to  with  so  much 
interest  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  your  neighbor.  Mr.  Bunce, 
convinced  me  of  my  error. 

"  'It  is  the  l)e8t  speech  I  ever  made  in  my 
life,  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  it. 
And  now  I  hope  he  is  satisfied  with  his  con- 
vert and  that  he  will  get  up  here  and  tell 
you  so.' 
"He  came  upon  the  stand  and  said: 
•  "PeUow-citizens— It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Colo- 
nel Crockett.  I  have  always  considered  him 
a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  wiU  faithfully  perform  all  that  he 
has  promised  you  today.' 

"He  went  down,  and  there  went  up  from 
that  crowd  such  a  shout  for  Davy  Crockett 
has  his  name  never  called  forth  before. 

"I  am  not  much  given  to  tears,  but  I  was 
taken  with  a  choking  then  and  felt  some  big 
drops  rolling  down  my  cheeks.  And  I  tell 
you  now  that  the  remembrance  of  those  few 
words  spoken  by  such  a  man,  and  the 
honest,  hearty  shout  they  produced,  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  honors  I  have  re- 
ceived and  all  the  reputation  I  have  ever 
made,  or  ever  shall  make,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

"Now,  sir,"  concluded  Crockett,  "you 
know  why  I  made  that  speech  yesterday. 

"'There  is  one  thing  now  to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention.  You  remember  that  I 
proposed  to  give  a  week's  pay.  There  are  in 
that  House  many  very  wealthy  men— men 
who  think  nothing  of  spending  a  week's  pay, 
or  a  dozen  of  them,  for  a  dinner  or  a  wine 
party  when  they  have  something  to  accom- 
plish by  it.  Some  of  those  same  men  made 
beautiful  speeches  upon  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  country  owed  the  de- 
ceased—a debt  which  could  not  be  paid  by 
money— and  the  insignificance  and  worth- 
lessness  of  money,  particularly  so  insignifi- 
cant such  as  $10,000,  when  weighed  against 
the  honor  of  the  Nation.  Yet  not  one  of 
them  responded  to  my  proposition.  Money 
with  them  is  nothing  but  trash  when  it  is  to 
come  out  of  the  people.  But  It  is  the  one 
great  thing  for  which  most  of  them  are 
striving  and  many  of  them  sacrifice  honor, 
integrity,  and  justice  to  obtain  it."« 
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THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL  AS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAuroRiciA 

Of  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  great  interest  concerning  the 
social  security  bill  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  I  am  inserting  the  press  re- 
lease by  the  committee  announcing 
the  committee's  action  on  the  social 
security  financing  package  in  the 
Record: 

The  committee's  bill  is  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  and  includes  as  well  several 
miscellaneous  and  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  A 
siunmary  of  the  committee's  action  on 
titles  I,  II  and  III  follows: 

Tttle  I.— Provisions  Aftectiiig  the 

FiNAIfCING  or  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Coverage 
New  Federal  employees  <$9.3  billionJ  • 
Provides  for  coverage  under  social  security 
of  the  following  groups:  (1)  all  Federal  em- 
ployees hired  on  or  after  January  1,  1984, 
including  those  with  previous  periods  of 
Federal  service;  (2)  legislative  branch  em- 
ployees on  the  same  basis,  as  well  as  all  cur- 
rent employees  of  the  legislative  branch 
who  are  not  participating  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System  as  of  December  31, 
1983;  (3)  all  Members  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  vice-Presldent  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984;  (4)  all  new  employees  of  the  ju- 
dicial branch.  Including  judges,  on  or  after 
January  1,  1984;  (5)  all  elected  officials  and 
political  appointees  of  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Including  (in;  addition  to  elected 
officials  mentioned  above)  all  sitting  Feder- 
al judges,  and  all  executive  level  and  senior 
executive  service  political  appointees,  as  of 
January  1,  1984.  Salaries  of  Federal  judges 
under  age  70  will  be  donsidered  wages  for 
purposes  of  the  social  security  earnings  test. 
Nonprofit  employees  ($1Z.S  billion) 

Extends  social  security  coverage  on  a  man- 
datory basis  to  all  employees  of  nonprofit 
organizations  as  of  January  1,  1984.  Non- 
profit employees  age  56  or  older  affected  by 
this  provision  would  be  deemed  to  be  fully 
insured  for  social  security  benefits  after  ac- 
quiring a  given  number  of  quarters  of  cover- 
age, according  to  a  sliding  scale  set  In  the 
law  (e.g.,  20  quarters  would  be  required  for 
persons  age  55  and  56,  ranging  down  to  6 
quarters  for  those  age  60  and  over). 

Prohibit  termination  by  State  and  local 
governments  (S3.2  billion) 

Prohibits  state  and  local  governments 
from  terminating  coverage  for  their  employ- 
ees if  the  termination  has  not  taken  effect 
by  the  date  legislation  is  enacted,  and  allows 
State  and  local  governments  which  have 
withdrawn  from  the  social  security  system 
to  voluntarily  rejoin.    .: 
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COMPUTATIOR  OF  BENKnTS 

Delay  coBt-of-lir>ino  adjustment  (t3S.4 
billion) 

Delays  the  June  1983  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment until  December  (January  1984  check), 
and  provides  all  sut>sequent  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  December  (January  checks). 
The  SMI  premium  would  not  be  adjusted 
until  January  1,  1984.  A  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment would  be  provided  in  the  January 
1984  payment  even  if  the  increase  in  the 
CPI  is  less  than  3  percent. 
StabUizer 

Beginning  with  1988,  if  the  fund  ratio  of 
the  combined  OASDl  Trust  Funds  as  of  the 
beginning  of  a  year  is  less  than  20.0  percent, 
the  automatic  cost-of-living  (COLA)  adjust- 
ment of  OASDI  benefits  would  be  based  on 
the  lower  of  the  CPI  increase  or  the  in- 
crease in  average  wages.  A  "catch-up"  bene- 
fit payment  would  be  made  in  a  subsequent 
year  whenever  trust  fund  reserves  reach  at 
least  32  percent. 

Windfall  benefits  (tO.3  biUion) 

Modifies  the  social  security  benefit  formu- 
la (substituting  61  percent  for  the  90  per- 
cent in  the  first  bracket  of  the  formula)  so 
as  to  reduce  social  security  benefits  received 
by  workers  who  are  eligible  for  a  pension 
from  noncovered  work  but  who  have  worked 
long  enough  in  covered  employment  to  be 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits.  This  for- 
mula would  apply  only  to  those  reaching 
age  60  after  1983. 

Delayed  retirement  credit 

Gradually  Increases  the  delayed  retire- 
ment credit  from  3  pecent  to  8  percent  per 
year  between  1990  and  2010. 

REVENUE  PROVISIONS 

Taxation  of  social  security  (OASDI)  benefits 
for  higher-income  persons  ($27.3  billion) 
Includes  in  taxable  income,  beginning  in 
1984,  a  portion  of  social  security  benefits 
and  Tier  One  benefits  payable  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  for  taxpayers 
whose  adjusted  gross  Income  combined  with 
50  percent  of  their  benefits  exceeds  a  base 
amount.  The  base  amount  would  be  $25,000 
for  an  individual,  $32,000  for  a  married 
couple  filing  a  Joint  return  and  zero  for 
married  persons  filing  separate  returns.  The 
amount  of  benefits  that  could  be  included  in 
taxable  income  would  be  the  lesser  of  one- 
half  of  benefits  or  one-half  of  the  excess  of 
the  taxpayers'  combined  income  (adjusted 
gross  income  plus  one-half  of  benefits)  over 
the  base  amount. 

The  proceeds  from  the  taxation  of  bene- 
fits, as  estimated  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, would  be  transferred  to  the  appropri- 
ate trust  funds. 

FICA  tax  rates  (OASDI)  ($39.4  billionJ 
Advances  the  payroll  tax  Increase  sched- 
uled for  1985  to  1984  and  part  of  the  In- 
crease scheduled  for  1990  to  1988,  as  Indicat- 
ed below.  (Conforming  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  Tier  One  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  rates.) 

EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE  OASDI  TAX  RATE  (EACH) 

I  In  pefonll 

Currtntbw      Ptgpoied 


'  All  cost  estimates  are  preliminary,  subject  to  re- 
vision by  the  Office  of  the  Actuary.  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  estimates  are  cumulative  for 
1983-1989. 


1984  . 
I98S... 
1986... 
1987... 
1988.. 
1989.. 
1990... 


5.40 

5.70 

5.70 

5.70 

5.70 

5.70 

5.70 

570 

5.70 

606 

5.70 

606 

6.20 

6.20 

4045 

Tax  credit  for  19»4  FICA  taxes 
Provides  for  a  one  time  credit  of  0.3  per- 
cent of  wages  to  be  allowed  against  1984  em- 
ployee PICA  and  Tier  One  Railroad  Retire- 
ment taxes.  Appropriations  to  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Funds  would  be  based  on  a  5.7  percent 
rate.  Conforming  changes  would  be  made  in 
Tier  One  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  rates. 

Tax  on  self-employment  income  ($18.S 
biUion) 
Beginning  In  1984.  the  OASDHI  rates  for 
self-employed  persons  would  be  equal  to  the 
combined  employer-employee  OASDHI  rate. 
In  addition,  self-employed  persons  would  be 
allowed  a  SECA  tax  credit  of  2.1  percent  of 
net  self -employment  Income  in  1984, 1.8  per- 
cent from  1985  through  1988  and  1.9  per- 
cent thereafter. 

BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  SURVIVING  DIVORCED 
AND  DISABLED  SPOUSES 

Benefits  for  certain  widoxos,  divorced  and 
disabled  women  (-$1.5  billion) 

Four  provisions  were  approved  to  continue 
benefits  for  a  surviving  divorced  or  disabled 
spouse  who  remarries,  to  increase  benefits 
for  disabled  widows  and  widowers  and  for 
widows  whose  husbands  died  several  years 
before  the  widow  is  eligible  for  benefits  and 
to  allow  divorced  spouses  to  draw  spouses' 
benefits  at  age  62  whether  or  not  the 
former  spouse  has  retired. 

MECHANISMS  TO  ASSURE  (XJNTINUED  BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS  IN  UNEXPECTEDLY  ADVERSE  CONDI- 
TIONS 

Interfund  borrowing 
Authorizes  interfund  borrowing  between 
the  OASI,  DI  and  HI  trust  funds  for  calen- 
dar years  1983-1987,  with  provision  for  re- 
payment of  the  principal  and  Interest  of  all 
such  loans  (including  amounts  borrowed  in 
1982)  at  the  earliest  feasible  time  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  calendar  year  1989. 

Fixed  monthly  tax  transfers 
Provides  for  a  revision  of  accounting  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  Treasury  would 
credit  to  the  OASDHI  trust  funds,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  the  amount  of 
payroll  tax  revenues  that  Is  estimated  to  be 
received  during  the  month.  These  amounts 
would  be  invested  by  the  trust  funds  as  all 
other  assets  are  Invested,  and  the  trust  fund 
would  pay  interest  to  the  general  fund  on 
these  amounts. 

Managing  trustee  report  to  the  Congress 

concerning  trust  fund  shortfalls 
Requires  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  report 
immediately  to  Congress  whenever  the 
amount  in  any  trust  fund  is  unduly  small 
and  to  recommend  in  that  report  a  specific 
legislative  plan  to  remedy  the  shortfall.  Any 
plan  must  be  enacted  by  Congress  before 
taking  effect  and  would  go  Into  effect  no 
earlier  than  30  days  after  enactment. 

OTHER  FINANCING  AMENDMENTS 

Reimbursement  to  trust  funds  for  military 
wage  credits  and  uncashed  OASDI  checks 
($17.2  biUion) 

Military  Wage  Credits 
Provides  for  a  lump-sum  payment  to  the 
OASDI  trust  funds  from  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury  for:  (i)  The  present  value  of 
the  estimated  additional  beneflte  arising 
from  the  gratuitous  military  service  wage 
credits  for  service  before  1957;  and  (ID  the 
amount  of  the  combined  employer-employee 
OASDHI  Uxes  on  the  gratuitous  military 
service  wage  credits  for  service  approval  by 
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changes  would  be  made  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  definition  of  covered  wages. 

Income  tax  credit  for  elderly  and  disabled 

The  present  Federal  Income  tax  credit  for 
the  elderly  is  increased  and  combined  with 
the  disability  income  exclusion.  The  result- 
ing credit  would  be  available  for  certain  in- 
dividuals under  age  65  who  have  retired  on 
permanent  and  total  disability  (to  the 
extent  of  disability  income)  and  individuals 
age  65  or  over.  The  credit  would  no  longer 
be  available  to  those  under  age  65  who  are 
not  disabled  and  the  disability  exclusion  is 
repealed.  The  credit  would  be  15  percent  of 
a  base  amount  equal  to  $5,000  for  single  in- 
dividuals and  $7,500  for  joint  return.  As 
under  present  law.  the  base  amount  is  re- 
duced by  amounts  of  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  and  by  one-half  of 
adjusted  gross  income  that  exceeds  $7,500 
for  a  single  return  and  $10,000  for  a  joint 
return. 

Deposit  rules  for  employment  taxes 

Provides  more  lenient  rules  for  the  depos- 
it of  PICA  taxes  and  withheld  income  taxes. 

Titles  I.  II.  and  III  as  approved  by 
the^mmittee  produce  savings  and  ad- 
ditional social  security  trust  fund  reve- 
nue through  1989  of  $165.3  billion  and 
eliminate  the  long-term  deficit  of  2.09 
percent  of  taxable  payroll.* 
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tie 
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OASI.  DI.  HI  and  SMI  fund 
a  separate  function  650  within 
Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1988. 
fund  operations  would  be  re- 
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A  GIFT  OP  BLOOD  IS  THE  GIFT 
OP  LIFE 


FICA  wage  base 

Provides  that  the  definition  of  wages  sub- 
ject to  the  FICA  tax  would  be  Interpreted 
solely  with  reference  to  the  FICA  statute. 
not  with  -eference  to  income  taxes  or 
income  tax  withholding.  An  explicit  exclu- 
sion from  1 ICA  tax  would  be  provided  for 
meals  and  lodging  excluded  from  Income 
tax  under  Section  119  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

Sirnblified  employee  pensioru 

Provides  hat  employer  contributions  to  a 
simplified  e  mployee  pension  (SEP)  would  be 
exempt  fro  n  PICA,  but  employee  contribu- 
tions woulq  be  subject  to  FICA.  Conforming 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  my  privilege  to  draw  attention  to 
the  wonderful  record  set  by  two  blood 
donors  in  Tyler.  Tex.,  who  have  given 
a  pint  of  blood  over  100  times. 

Sam  Hailton  and  Thornton  Robin- 
son have  donated  over  12V^  gallons  of 
blood  at  Stewart  Blood  Center  the  re- 
gional blood  bank  which  furnishes 
blood  and  blood  components  to  hospi- 
tals in  31  counties  in  east  Texas.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Robinson  is  continuing  to  donate 
blood  regularly  at  age  70. 

As  volunteer  donors,  both  of  these 
men  recognize  the  need  for  blood  to 
sustain  life  of  patients  who  cannot  live 
without  infusion  of  donor-given  blood. 

The  marvelous  record  set  by  these 
two  fine  men  serves  as  an  example  of 
true  giving  and  an  inspiration  to  other 
men  and  women  in  good  health  to 
share  their  life's  blood  with  others. 

This  gesture  is  significant,  for  truly 
a  gift  of  blood  is  a  gift  of  life.* 


OPTOMETRISTS  OFFER  SERV- 
ICES IN  HONOR  OP  SAVE 
YOUR  VISION  WEEK 


HON.  JAB«ES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  the  U.S.  Congress 
passed  a  joint  resolution  in  1963  desig- 
nating the  first  full  week  in  March  as 
"Save  Your  Vision  Week." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution, 
the  New  Jersey  Optometric  Associa- 
tion and  more  locally,  the  West  Jersey 
Optometric  Society  and  Camden  Opto- 
metric Center  are  providing  programs 
and  free  eye/vision  screening  to  the 
community  to  further  heighten  public 
awareness  of  the  vital  role  that  vision 
plays  in  life. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  commending  and  supporting  the 
many  doctors,  other  health  profession- 
als, community  leaders,  and  school 
leaders  for  their  public  service  efforts 
on  behalf  of  improved  eye  care.* 


DISASTER  AID  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Joined  by  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  represent  districts  in 
the  Southwest  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  relief  to  small 
businesses  adversely  affected  by  de- 
valuations of  the  Mexican  peso.  My 
bill  would  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  in  order  to  allow  small  businesses 
that  have  experienced  nonphysical  dis- 
asters such  as  the  peso  devaluation  to 
apply  for  low-interest  SBA  loans.  The 
current  economic  recession  has  meant 
serious  economic  difficulties  for  small 
businesses  everywhere.  However,  for 
businesses  in  the  Southwest,  highly 
dependent  upon  border  traffic,  these 
hard  times  have  been  compounded  by 
the  devaluation  of  the  Mexican  peso. 

This  legislation  would  restore  the 
nonphysical  disaster  loan  program  es- 
tablished by  the  Small  Business  Act 
Amendments  of  1977  and  make  it  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  economic  dislo- 
cation arising  from  foreign  currency 
devaluation.  In  its  1981  budget  mes- 
sage the  administration  requested  the 
termination  of  the  nonphysical  disas- 
ter loan  program.  The  House  voted  to 
restructure  the  program  while  the 
Senate  voted  to  do  away  with  it  entire- 
ly. In  conference,  restructuring  of  the 
program  was  agreed  to  but  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  1983.  and  1984  was 
barred.  In  the  course  of  restructuring 
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the  program  the  eligibility  of  econom- 
ic dislocation  arising  from  foreign  cur- 
rency devaluation  was  dropped.  So, 
even  If  the  current  loan  program  were 
fimded.  it  would  not  apply  to  the  dis- 
aster which  devastates  much  of  the 
Southwest. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing, small  businesses  in  a  quali- 
fied disaster  area  would  be  eligible  for 
low-interest  loans  with  rates  as  low  as 
8  percent,  depending  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  conventional  financing.  Busi- 
nesses could  borrow  up  to  $100,000  and 
the  payment  of  all  interest  and  princi- 
pal would  be  deferred  for  1  year.  The 
loans  could  be  used  for  working  capital 
and  to  pay  financial  obligations  which 
the  small  business  owner  could  have 
met  had  the  disaster  not  occurred. 
Funding  for  the  program  would  come 
from  the  existing  revolving  fund  for 
SBA  physical  disaster  loans  and  be 
subject  to  the  availability  of  those 
fimds. 

Last  year  the  administration  re- 
sponded to  this  economic  crisis  by  ini- 
tiating a  $200  million  "peso  pack"  to 
be  directed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. There  are  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  administration's 
"peso  pack"  and  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today.  The  "peso  pack" 
offers  qualifying  small  businesses  reg- 
ular SBA  direct  loans  and  SBA  loan 
guarantees.  Businesses  applying  for 
such  loans  can  expect  to  pay  an  inter- 
est rate  as  high  as  12  percent  or 
higher,  depending  on  the  prime  rate. 
Also,  payment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est on  regular  SBA  business  loans  is 
generally  deferred  only  3  months.  Be- 
cause of  the  prohibitive  requirements, 
very  few  businesses  have  sought  to 
apply  for  "peso  pack"  loans 

What  is  needed  in  this  instance  is 
disaster  aid,  not  the  type  of  SBA  busi- 
ness loan  that  is  given  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  assist  in  the  swift  passage  of 
this  legislation.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT:  THE  IMPACT 
ON  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

*  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  year.  America 
has  witnessed  nearly  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  unemployment  rate;  a  de- 
velopment which  is  having  a  profound 
effect  on  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. One  out  of  ten  Americans  is  out 
of  work;  there  have  been  jobless  wage 
earners  in  nearly  15  million  house- 
holds; 1  out  of  every  3  blacks,  includ- 
ing 53  percent  of  black  teenagers  is 
unable  to  find  work. 

The   impact   of   these   figures   goes 
beyond     imemployment     lines     and 
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empty  factories.  There  is  a  human  toll 
paid  by  the  families  and  especially  the 
children  of  jobless  workers.  Yet,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  need  for  basic  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  unemploy- 
ment is  growing,  a  wide  range  of  social 
services  to  the  needy  has  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  by  the  action  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  result,  nearly  60  percent  of 
all  unemployed  families  receive  no 
Federal  assistance.  82  percent  received 
no  food  stamps,  and  fully  60  percent 
received  no  imemployment  insurance. 

Private  organizations — charities, 

churches,  and  volimteer  groups— are 
overwhelmed  by  the  increased  demand 
for  services.  Once,  in  partnership  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  charities 
could  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  counseling  to  needy  suid  homeless 
families.  Operating  on  private  dona- 
tions alone,  many  charities  simply 
cannot  muster  the  resources  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Recent  hearings  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  Standards,  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman,  demonstrated  that  the 
cost  of  our  Nation's  recession  is  not 
just  economic.  Although  many  fami- 
lies successfully  cope  with  job  loss,  tes- 
timony heard  by  the  subcommittee 
presented  conclusive  evidence  about 
the  adverse  impact  which  unemploy- 
ment is  having  on  vast  numbers  of 
families  and  children. 

One  need  not  look  beyond  the  morn- 
ing paper  or  the  evening  news  to  un- 
derstand the  financial  hardships  of 
jobless  Americans.  Few,  however,  ap- 
preciate the  psychological,  physical, 
and  social  scars  left  by  unemployment 
on  the  individual  and  the  family.  Stud- 
ies cited  by  witnesses  before  my  sub- 
committee report  that  when  imem- 
ployment increased  by  1  percent,  sui- 
cides increase  by  4  percent;  homicides 
by  6  percent;  heart  disease  and  cirrho- 
sis (due  to  alcoholism)  by  2  percent; 
suid  admissions  to  mental  hospitals  by 
over  3  percent. 

An  estimated  13  million  children  are 
the  special,  and  largely  invisible,  vic- 
tims of  their  parents  unemployment. 
Serious  decline  in  school  performance, 
increases  in  malnutrition,  child  abuse 
and  domestic  violence,  and  a  worsen- 
ing of  parent-child  relationships  have 
all  been  directly  linked  to  increases  in 
the  unemployment  rate. 

For  many  of  those  who  become  un- 
employed during  a  recession,  the  loss 
of  income  is  compounded  by  a  loss  of 
health  care  coverage.  Although  most 
plans  provide  some  coverage  to  those 
who  are  laid  off,  70  percent  of  today's 
unemployed  have  exhausted  their  ben- 
efits or  were  never  eligible  for  compen- 
sation. An  estimated  10.7  million 
people,  including  spouses  and  children, 
lacked  health  insurance  at  the  end  of 
1982  because  of  job  loss.  Nearly 
700.000  children  nationally,  have 
become  ineligible  for  medicaid  cover- 
age  since    1981.   In   Michigan   alone. 
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where  unemployment  is  the  highest  in 
the  Nation,  one-half  of  a  million  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  participants  have 
been  dropped  since  1979. 

tmcrs  ON  THE  WORKER 

Judson  Stone,  executive  director  of 
the  Elkgrove-Schaumberg  Mental 
Health  center  in  Elkgrove,  111.,  trained 
as  a  child  and  adolescent  therapist, 
and  working  with  the  unemployed  for 
over  a  decade,  has  recently  conducted 
extensive  studies  of  the  effects  of  im- 
emplojTnent  on  children  and  family 
stress.  Before  my  subcommittee,  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  jobless 
worker  as  one  who,  without  financial 
and  health  resources,  rapidly  loses  his 
identity,  dignity,  and  self-respect.  Mr. 
Stone  testified: 

Our  culture  teaches  us  that  it  is  our  fault 
if  we  are  unable  to  find  and  keep  a  job.  It  is 
amazing  how  much  personal  guilt  is  associ- 
ated with  a  lay-off  that  in  no  way  was  con- 
trolled by  the  employee. 

These  factors  plus  other  events  in- 
evitably lead  an  unemployed  person  to 
a  feeling  of  a  loss  of  control  over  many 
aspects  of  individual  and  family  life. 
Based  on  interviews  with  workers 
standing  in  unemployment  lines,  as 
well  as  in  his  work  at  the  mental 
health  center.  Mr.  Stone  concludes: 

As  the  reality  of  unemployment  sinks  in. 
anxiety,  frustration,  anger,  and  depression 
follow— one  often  fails  to  see  options  in  life 
tl^at  are  available.  What  makes  the  experi- 
ence worse  is  that  each  unemployed  person 
has  a  tendency  to  want  to  disappear  and  iso- 
late himself  and  his  family— the  worker 
feels  he  has  failed. 

Prolonged  joblessness  confirms  the 
feeling  of  failure  which  leads  to  guilt 
and  the  cycle  continues.  Msuiy  eventu- 
ally find  work,  but  only  at  consider- 
ably lower  levels  of  pay  and  responsi- 
bility than  held  previously.  Mr.  Stone 
stated  that,  "Most  have  serious  scars 
to  show  for  the  experience." 

Similar  findings  have  been  reported 
by  Paula  Rayman.  a  sociologist  from 
Brandeis  University  who  surveyed  un- 
employed aircraft  workers  near  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Professor  Rayman  found 
that  of  those  surveyed,  18  percent  re- 
ported increased  alcoholism.  30  per- 
cent reported  constant  insomnia,  and 
37  percent  reported  increased  anxiety 
after  losing  their  jobs. 

The  problems  affecting  the  individ- 
ual worker  and  their  family  grow  more 
serious  the  longer  the  unemployed 
searches  for  a  job.  Many  workers  who 
have  been  out  of  a  job  for  3  to  6 
months  begin  to  experience  anger  and 
to  take  the  frustrations  out  on  their 
families.  By  the  end  of  6  months,  un- 
employment benefits  end  and  the  so- 
called  safety  net  begins  to  fray.  At  the 
end  of  10  months,  the  unemployed 
worker  has  lost  his  social  network,  af- 
filiations with  community  institutions, 
and  daily  associations  with  other 
workers. 

The  pemument  loss  of  a  job  is  usual- 
ly far  more  traumatic  than  a  tempo- 
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OfPACT  ON  SPOnSKS 

The  spouse  especially  feels  the 
trauma  of  the  unemployed.  Terry 
Buss,  dire  tor  of  urban  studies  at 
Toungstowi  State  University,  has  re- 
ported tha.  the  wives  of  unemployed 
workers  f el  t  more  aggressive,  helpless, 
and  victim  zed  than  the  wives  whose 
husbands  irere  employed  or  retired. 
Studies  hrve  shown  that  wives  of 
workers  w!  lo  have  been  unemployed 
for  several  months  consistently  exhib- 
it depress!  >n,  phobia,  paranoia,  and 
physical  ailments.  In  many  families, 
not  only  is  the  wife  expected  to  meet 
the  needs  df  her  family  with  fewer  re- 
sources but  also  must  provide  the 
major  em)tional  support  for  her 
family. 

Many  of  these  women  are  forced 
into  the  w<  rk  force  for  the  first  time, 
confrontint  not  only  their  new  role  as 
breadwinn«  r  but  also  wage  and  sex  dis- 
criminatioE  which  often  accompany 
female  employment.  Worried  that 
their  husbi  nds  may  never  work  again, 
wives  feel  (ompelled  to  work  overtime 
in  order  tc  advance  to  a  better  posi- 
tion. Ironically,  many  of  these  women 
fear  that  their  own  success  may 
threaten  tieir  spouse's  morale.  The 
unanticipated  role  reversal  disrupts 
*  family  and  personal  routines,  and  can 
result  in  te  nsions  which  may  manifest 
themselves  in  bouts  of  physical  vio- 
lence. 

Barbara  5haw.  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  Coalition  Against  Domestic 
Violence,  lestified  about  her  experi- 
ences in  d<  mestic  violence  crisis  inter- 
vention an  1  the  relationship  of  imem- 
ployment  o  increased  spousal  abuse. 
Last  year,  over  12,000  women  and 
their  chik  ren  sought  refuge  and  as- 
sistance fn  im  the  Coalition,  which  Ms. 
Shaw  con  liders  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  tl  le  total  nimiber  of  abused 
persons. 

Surveys  ( )f  all  the  shelters  in  the  Illi- 
nois netw<  rk  uncovered  dramatic  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  women  re- 
porting their  abusers'  unemployment 
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in  the  violence.  In  fact,  75 
abuse  victims  participating 
in  a  receit  survey  cited  their  hus- 
bands' layoffs  as  precipitating  first- 
time  physcal  abuse.  Ms.  Shaw  testi- 
fied that  V  hen  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 
closed  a  br  ;wery  in  Illinois,  leaving  600 
Jobless,  t  le  percentage  of  women 
whose  hus  )ands  were  unemployed  and 
who  staye  1  at  a  local  shelter  for  bat- 
tered women,  skyrocketed  from  33  to 


as  a  factor 
percent  of 
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70  percent.  When  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  laid  off  4.000  workers,  the 
number  of  women  and  children  stay- 
ing at  another  Illinois  shelter  jumped 
from  85  to  120  per  month  for  the  sub- 
sequent 2  months. 

Based  on  her  research  of  the  intake 
reports  of  women  who  sought  help  at 
the  shelter.  Ms.  Shaw  observed, 
"Women  victims  are  not  able  or  will- 
ing to  leave  their  [home]  situations 
because  they  lack  the  economic 
status."  David  Mills,  another  witness, 
reported  similar  observations  by  shel- 
ter directors  in  Wisconsin,  "Victims 
were  even  less  willing  to  leave  the 
abuse  situation  because  of  fear  that 
welfare  and  other  supports  would  not 
be  available."  he  reported,  "the  econp- 
my  and  reduced  services  made  victi^os 
even  more  dependent  on  the  abuser.? 

RKALTH  or  MOTHOtS  AND  INTANTS 

Dr.  Bailus  Walker,  director  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health,  has  conducted  extensive  stud- 
ies of  the  impact  of  unemployment  on 
the  health  of  mothers  and  children  in 
Michigan.  Dr.  Walker  describes  Michi- 
gan as  in  a  state  of  emergency,  with 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation  and  more  than  740,000  citizens 
out  of  work.  Michigan's  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  increased  from  12.8  deaths  in 
1980  to  13.2  per  1,000  live  births  in 
1981;  the  most  significant  jump  since 
World  War  II.  In  Detroit,  where  un- 
employment reached  20  percent  in 
1980,  some  areas  report  a  100-percent 
increase  in  infant  mortality  in  1  year. 
Dr.  Walker  reports  that: 

Persistently  high  unemployment  com- 
bined with  an  unprecedented  reduction  In 
all  public  services  positions  Michigan  for  in- 
crease in  its  infant  mortality  rate.  Poor  nu- 
trition, lack  of  prenatal  care,  unemploy- 
ment, and  poverty  all  contribute  to  the 
problem.  The  pervasiveness  of  the  Infant 
death  increase  in  Michigan  is  certainly  con- 
sistent with  our  poor  economic  conditions. 

Helen  Mager,  a  public  health  nurse 
from  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  testi- 
fied that  the  infant  mortality  rate  has 
increased  in  six  of  the  seven  Ohio 
counties  hardest  hit  by  unemployment 
as  has  the  rate  of  premature  births  in 
five  of  these  seven  counties.  The  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Pvmd  of  Ohio  projects 
that,  over  the  next  3  years,  60,000  chil- 
dren will  be  bom  in  Ohio  to  parents 
whose  health  insurance  has  lapsed  due 
to  imemployment  or  undenmemploy- 
ment.  This  loss,  compounded  by  cut- 
backs in  maternal  and  child  health 
programs,  Is  likely  to  continue  to  jeop- 
ardize pregnancy  outcome  and  postna- 
tal services. 

WIC  clinics,  which  provide  nutrition- 
al supplements  to  high-risk,  low- 
income  women  and  children,  were 
praised  by  Ms.  Mager  at  the  most  ben- 
eficial Federal  program  ever  given  to 
people.  In  Mahoning  County,  where 
unemploymertt  is  21  percent,  the  WIC 
clinics  are  tretktii^  twice  the  number 
of  people  they  treated  last  year.  Yet, 
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80  persons  already  certified  as  eligible 
for  the  WIC  program,  must  endure  a 
2-month  wait  before  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  the  program.  Increased 
demand  is  forcing  WIC  administrators 
to  place  more  restrictions  on  eligibility 
which  further  eliminates  mothers  and 
children  in  need.  "We  are  telling 
them",  Ms.  Mager  stated,  'the  possi- 
bility of  them  ever  receiving  service  is 
almost  nonexistent." 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  IMPACTS 

The  long  shadow  of  health  deprava- 
tion due  to  economic  hardship  is  cast 
far  l)eyond  infancy.  Lewis  Margolis,  a 
pediatrician  at  the  Health  Services  Re- 
search Center  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  has,  for  the  past  3 
years,  been  conducting  a  major  study 
of  the  long-term  health  effects  of  pa- 
rental unemployment  on  the  health 
and  behavior  of  children.  Dr.  Margolis 
concludes: 

If  I  were  to  select  one  stress  as  the  most 
damaging  and  disruptive  to  children,  it 
would  be  the  loss  of  work  by  their  parents. 

He  noted  that  stressful  changes  for 
children  are  brought  about  by  jobless- 
ness in  the  following  ways: 

Economics— Declines  in  income  inevitably 
require  familes  to  cut  back  on  necessities  for 
the  children  such  as  food,  medical  care  and 
clothing. 

A  decline  in  status— Studies  have  shown 
that  children  are  aware  of  changes  in  family 
status  as  a  result  of  economic  hardship  and 
indeed,  experience  a  decline  in  their  self- 
esteem  as  well. 

Changes  in  family  roles— Unanticipated 
changes  in  the  way  family  taslcs  and  respon- 
sibilities are  assigned  disrupt  family  roles. 

Dr.  Margolis  also  noted  that  "unem- 
ployment appears  to  make  children 
more  vulnerable  to  the  usual  child- 
hood illnesses  such  as  respiratory  in- 
fections and  gastrointestinal  infec- 
tions." In  families  of  the  unemployed, 
most  of  whom  lack  health  insurance, 
the  decision  to  seek  health  care  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  As  a  result.  Dr.  Mar- 
golis concludes,  "many  childhood  ill- 
nesses will  go  untreated." 

In  addition  to  the  common  child- 
hood illnesses,  children  in  families 
where  the  father  is  unemployed  are 
three  times  more  likely  to  suffer  phys- 
ical abuse  thajs  in  families  where 
father  is  continuously  working  accord- 
ing to  lOQgitu^nal  studies. 

David  ^Mls,  director  of  Wisconsin's 
Office  of  Children.  Youth  and  Fami- 
lies dociumented  the  relationshifig  be- 
tween increases  in  unemployment 
rates  and  increased  child  abuse.  Spe- 
cifically. Mr.  Mills  found  that: 

In  counties  which  experienced  increases 
of  3.1  percent  and  above  in  actual  unem- 
ployment rates,  the  simultaneous  average 
increase  in  child  abuse  reporting  was  122 
percent. 

Moreover,  8  out  of  10  counties  in 
Wisconsin  experiencing  decreased  un- 
employment experienced  concurrent 
decreases  in  child  abuse.  Summary  in- 
formation of  the  Wisconsin  survey  of 
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counties  found  that  51  percent  of  the 
coimties  had  recorded  increases  in  un- 
employment rates.  68.6  percent  of 
which  also  showed  increased  child 
abuse. 

JUVENILI  CRIME 

The  link  between  unemployment 
and  the  resulting  insUbility  in  the 
family  extends  beyond  the  home.  Tes- 
timony from  Judge  Charles  Schudson 
of  Milwaukee's  children's  court,  sug- 
gested that  unemplo3mient  plays  a 
role  in  the  frequency  and  the  severity 
of  crimes  committed  by  youths. 

Judge  Schudson  reports  an  increase 
in  the  incidence  of  crimes  committed 
by  children  with  no  prior  history  of 
crimiiuJ  activity.  With  alarming  fre- 
quency, notes  Judge  Schudson,  "these 
crimes  coincide  with  periods  of  family 
stress  resulting  from  a  parent's  layoff 
or  the  end  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. In  addition  to  these  crimes  of 
unemployment  stress,"  he  points  out, 
"juvenile  courts  see  the  repeated  and 
violent  crimes  by  children  who  seem 
unresponsive  to  even  the  best  system 
of  education,  counseling,  probations, 
or  corrections." 

Judge  Schudson  reports  that  teen- 
agers who  commit  crimes  have  a  feel- 
ing of  "hopelessness."  As  teens  witness 
the  joblessness  of  their  parents,  their 
siblings  and  their  peers.  Judge  Schud- 
son observes,  there  is  a  tendency  "to 
seek  the  gratification  of  committing  a 
crime"  rather  than  confront  "the  re- 
ality of  a  future  of  hopelessness." 

REACHING  OUT 

A  theme  which  consistently  emerged 
as  witnesses  testified  was  the  severe 
shortage  of  resources  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased demand.  The  inability  of  social 
service  agencies  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  is  due,  in  a  large  part,  to  dra- 
matic reductions  in  Federal  support  at 
the  very  time  the  need  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Can  charities  alone  make  up  for 
Govermnent's  shrinking  role  in  provid- 
ing for  the  needy?  Father  William 
Kelligar,  executive  director  of  the 
United  Catholic  Social  Services  in 
Omaha,  Nebr..  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  that  voluntarism  is  not 
enough  to  care  for  the  physical  and 
emotional  needs  of  the  unemployed. 

In  Metropolitan  Omaha,  where  re- 
quests for  basic  services  increased  35 
percent  in  1982,  charities  are  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  collect  enough  re- 
sources to  help  these  new  needy. 
Omaha  churches  and  volunteers 
which  support  food  pantries  to  feed 
the  needy  and  families  of  the  unem- 
ployed managed  a  100-percent  increase 
in  expenditures  but  were  confronted 
with  double  the  number  of  needy  seek- 
ing help  during  the  past  year.  But 
such  assistance  only  scratches  the  sur- 
face. Father  Kelligar  notes,  as  the 
pantries  only  operate  3  days  a  week. 
Summarizing  the  situation  in  Omaha, 
Father    Kelligar    concludes:    "Shelter 
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facilities  are  strained  beyond  the  bear- 
able limits." 

The  impact  of  unemployment,  says 
Father  Kelligar.  is  particularly  devas- 
tating on  the  new  poor  who  fear  that 
they  may  soon  join  the  ranks  of  the 
chronic  unemployed.  Dismissing  the 
Reagan  administration's  pledge  to 
maintain  a  safety  net  for  the  poor, 
Father  Kelligar  stated  that— 

Budget  cuts  have  cut  to  the  bone  of  [of 
social  service  programs]  *  •  •  not  to  it.  but 
into  it.  Social  service  cuts  have  gone  too  far 
and  they  have  begun  to  cost  more  than  such 
cuts  can  ever  be  worth  in  monetary  terms. 

Today,  the  House  is  considering 
comprehensive  emergency  jobs  legisla- 
tion to  relieve  the  hardship  of  unem- 
plojrment.  This  proposed  legislation 
will  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties, training  and  essential  humanitari- 
an services  to  relieve  the  psychological 
traiuna  for  many  unemployed  workers 
and  their  families. 

But  this  effort  is  simply  not  enough. 
Millions  of  victims  of  unemployment 
have  lost  far  more  than  their  jobs,  and 
it  will  take  far  more  than  a  single  jobs 
bill  to  respond  to  their  needs.  Millions 
have  seen  their  jobs  vanish  and  with 
them,  their  financial  stability,  their 
health,  and  their  families.  Many  of 
the  effects  of  unemployment  will  last 
far  longer  than  unemployment  itself. 

The  January  31.  1983,  hearing  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards 
has  produced  a  chronicle  of  the  per- 
sonal tragedies  of  unemployment  that 
are  affecting  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  across  the  country.  Wit- 
nesses pleaded  for  a  more  compassion- 
ate and  comprehensive  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  other 
segments  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  help  buffer  the  effects 
of  joblessness. 

Yet.  once  again  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  endorsed  a  budget  which 
cuts  food  assistance  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  reduces  services  for 
high-risk  pregnant  women,  makes  fur- 
ther cuts  in  medical  programs  for 
senior  citizens,  and  reduces  housing 
and  home  heating  assistance. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  Congress  will  prepare  the 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and 
in  doing  so,  will  set  crucial  national 
priorities.  The  record  of  the  human 
suffering  as  documented  by  the  hear- 
ing record  I  have  presented  here,  must 
figure  prominently  in  the  development 
of  that  budget  and  those  priorities. 
Rectifying  the  damages  of  2  years  of 
massive  job  losses,  plant  closings,  lost 
homes,  repossessed  farms,  and  eco- 
nomic depression  will  require  more 
than  a  reduction  in  the  unemployment 
rate. 

The  test  for  this  Congress,  and  for 
the  administration.  wiU  be  to  meet 
those  needs,  to  respond  to  this  nation- 
al crisis  in  a  fiscally  sound  manner.  We 
cannot  simply  initiate  excessive  spend- 
ing in  an  effort  to  cure  complex  prob- 
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lems  which  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  depression.  But  neither  can  we 
consider  the  tragedies  endured  by  the 
American  families,  and  especially  mil- 
lions of  children,  and  fail  to  respond  to 
these  legitimate  and  growing  human 
needs.* 


KEY  VOTES 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.   PEIASE.   BCr.   Speaker,   it   has 

become  my  practice  to  periodically 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
list  of  key  votes  that  I  have  cast  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  list  is  arranged  in  this  manner 
Each  item  begins  with  the  number  of 
the  bill  or  resolution  that  the  House 
was  considering  and  is  followed  by  a 
summary  of  the  vote.  This  is  followed 
by  my  own  vote  on  the  issue,  whether 
the  matter  passed  or  failed,  and  the 
vote  outcome. 

This  list  of  votes  covers  the  period  of 
Jime  24,  1982.  through  the  end  of  the 
second  session  of  the  97th  Congress. 

INTBODDCTION 

(178)  H.R.  6198.  Copyright  Manufacturing 
Clause  Extension  requiring  that  nondrama- 
tic  literary  works  written  by  authors  living 
in  the  United  States  must  be  printed  and 
bound  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Yes. 
Passed  324-86. 

(179)  H.R.  6682.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982.  Attempt- 
ing to  override  Presidental  veto.  Yes.  Failed 
242-169.  (two-thirds  majority  needed  to 
override  veto) 

(180)  H.  Res.  518.  House  Ethics  Investiga- 
tion. Authorized  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  investigate 
allegations  of  improper  sexual  conduct  or  il- 
legal drug  use  by  members.  House  officers, 
or  employees.  Yes.  Passed  407-1. 

(181)  nj.  Res.  449.  Required  the  Presi- 
dent to  certify— before  granting  U.S.  aid  to 
El  Salvador— that  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment Investigated  the  murders  of  American 
churchwomen.  Yes.  Passed  399-1. 

(185)  H.R.  6685.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982.  Repealed 
Congressional  tax  benefits  approved  earlier. 
Provided  $5.4  billion  in  supplemental  budget 
authority  and  rescinded  $5.8  billion  in  exist- 
ing budget  authority.  Yes.  Passed  389,-13. 

(187)  H.R.  5617.  Authorized  $2.55  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $2.76  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Yes. 
Passed  348-25. 

(188)  H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Expressed  sense  of 
Congress  to  mauitain  current  levels  of 
public  service  jobs  for  low  income  and  older 
Americans.  Yes.  Passed  407-4. 

(189)  H.R.  5228.  Implementing  the  Con- 
vention on  Protection  of  Nuclear  Materials 
which  establishes  specific  categories  of 
crimes  and  punishments  relating  to  the  ille- 
gal diversion  of  nuclear  material  during 
shipment.  Yes.  Passed  396-9. 

(190)  H.R.  6258.  Authorized  a  25-percent 
increase  in  funding  for  FY83  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  to  pro- 
mote tourism  at  a  time  when  other  pro- 
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receiving  cuts.  No.  Failed  241- 
majority   needed   to   pass 
of  the  rules) 
Res.  310.  Sense  of  Congress 
should  urge  the  govern- 
to  withdraw  its  forces  from 
Passed  405-6. 

6030.  Amendment  to  reduce  De- 
)f    Defense    Authorization    for 
Trident  submarine  program  by 
and  reduce  the  number  of  Trl- 
2  to  1.  Yes.  Passed  344-65. 
6030.  Amendment  to  the  De- 
Defense  authorization  to  pro- 
$1.14  billion  for  procurement 
but  delay  obligation  of  $259.9 
>e  spent  on  basing  and  deploy- 
selection    of   a    permanent 
No.  Passed  212-209. 
6030.  Amendment  to  delete  $54 
the  production  of  binary  nerve 
any  funds  in  the  bill  for  that 
Passed  251-159. 

6030.  Amendment  to  the  De- 
Defense  authorization  for  fiscal 
)  delete  $4  billion  for  the  pro- 
the  first  7  of  100  B-IB  bomb- 

142-257. 
6782.  Veterans'  Disability  Ben- 
provided  a  7.4-percent  cost-of- 
in  disability  compensation 
and  their  survivors.  Yes.  Passed 
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6030.  Amendment  to  the  De- 
Defense  authorization  for  fiscal 
o  allow  state  courts,  in  states 
narital  property  as  community 
decide    whether    to    include 
members'  military  benefits  in 
to  be  divided  by  a  divorce  set- 
Passed  332-74. 

6030.  Amendment  authorizing 

continuation  of  a  defense  test  pro- 

>rovides  for  a  price  differential 

contracts  to  firms  located  in 

unemployment.  Yes.  Passed 


hi;h 


6030.  Amendment  prohibiting 

who  failed  to  register  for  the 

receiving  any  Federal  assistance 

[V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

303-95. 

6030.  Amendment  for  a  1-per- 

the-board  cut  in  defense  spend- 

238-136. 

6862.  Civil  Service  Reconcilia- 

to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 

and  Civil  Service  Committee 

have  the  effect  of  capping  Ped- 

COLA's  without  requiring 

vote  on  this  issue.  No.  Failed 
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5320.  Job  Training  Partnership 
Permafient  authorization  providing  em- 
training  assistance  for  the 
,  training  for  displaced  work- 
Corps,  national  employment 
programs  and  labor  market  in- 
{es.  Passed  356-52. 
Res.  521.  Amendment  to  Nucle- 
Preeze  calling  for  the  United 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  achieve  nuclear 
f4llowed  by  an  arms  freeze.  Oppo- 
indic  iled  support  for  an  immediate 
>assed  204-202. 
6892.  Amendment  to  the  Food 
Agriculture  Reconciliation  Act  for  fiscal 
would  have  changed  the  bill's 
provisions  to  authorize  a  manda- 
Pailed  181-210. 
5203.  An  amendment  to  the 
In^cticide,  F\mgicide,  and  Rodenti- 
sl  riking  provisions  in  the  bill  to 
ai  thority  of  States  to  regulate  pes- 


search. 
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ticldes  more  strictly  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient.  Yes.  Passed  250-154. 

(274)  H.R.  6100.  Amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Development  Invest  Act  to  waive  the 
Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wage  requirements 
if  a  contractor  submitted  a  bid  for  a  project 
funded  by  this  bill  that  was  10  percent 
below  the  next  lowest  bid.  No.  Failed  140- 
337. 

(283)  H.R.  6323.  A  substitute  amendment 
to  fund  the  E^virorunental  Protection 
Agency  with  $278  million  FY83  and  $291 
million  FY84.  The  previous  amendment  pro- 
vided $225.5  million  for  the  EPA  in  FY83. 
Yes.  Passed  244-153. 

(290)  H.R.  6955.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  to  reduce  the  federal 
budget  for  FY83.  84,  and  85  by  approximate- 
ly $13.3  billion.  A  "yea  "  was  a  vote  support- 
ing the  president's  position.  No.  Passed  243- 
176. 

(294)  H.R.  6863.  Amendment  appropriat- 
ing $350  million  in  development  aid  to  Car- 
ibbean countries.  Yes.  Passed  281-129. 

(295)  H.R.  6863.  An  amendment  to  the 
FY82  Supplemental  Appropriations  to  pro- 
vide $2  million  and  transfer  $25  million  for 
military  assistance  to  Honduras,  Somalia, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Portugal  during  a  time  of 
sharp  domestic  budget  cuts.  No.  Passed  237- 
175. 

(303)  H.R.  4961.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  raising  taxes  by  $98.3  bil- 
lion over  3  years  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  and  authorizing  an  emergen- 
cy supplemental  unemployment  program. 
Yes.  Passed  226-207. 

(308)  H.R.  6307.  Amendment  to  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  de- 
leting provisions  applying  the  law's  regula- 
tion to  small  quantity  generators  of  hazard- 
ous waste.  No.  Failed  148-183. 

(311)  H.R.  6307.  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  expanding  and  tightening 
the  regulation  of  hazardous  waste  and  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation  of  $105.5  FY83 
and  $11.5  FY84.  Yes.  Passed  317-32. 

(314)  H.R.  5831.  Authorized  lending  limits 
for  FmHA  programs  for  FY83-85  and  re- 
quiring the  Agriculture  Department  to 
forego  foreclosure  and  defer  repayments  on 
loans  under  specific  conditions  in  F^83. 
Yes.  Passed  372-39. 

(316)  H.R.  6863.  Overriding  a  Presidential 
veto  of  Supplemental  Appropriations  which 
appropriated  $14.6  billion  for  government 
programs  and  for  pay  increases  of  military 
and  civilian  Federal  employees.  Yes.  Passed 
301-117. 

(331)  H.R.  6956.  Amendment  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  provided  by  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Appropriations  for  FY83 
to  implement  mandatory  inspection  and 
maintenance  programs  for  automobile  emis- 
sions. No.  Passed  200-184. 

(339)  H.R.  562.  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Labor  Department 
which  provides  approximately  $1  billion  for 
public  service  jobs  and  youth  employment 
training.  Yes.  Passed  223-169. 

(342)  H.R.  7019.  Amendment  to  Transpor- 
tation Department  Appropriation  for  FY83 
which  would  cut  $320  million  from  transpor- 
tation programs.  No.  Failed  154-221. 

(359)  H.J.  Res.  599.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions for  FY83  providing  funds  to  operate 
federal  programs  through  December  15, 
1982.  No  vote  indicated  opposition  to  run- 
ning the  government  through  continuing 
resolutions.  No.  Passed  242-161. 

(368)  H.R.  5540.  Amendment  to  strike  all 
Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wage  law  provisions 
from  the  Defense  Industrial  Base  Revital- 
izatlon  Act.  No.  Failed  162-189. 
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(373)  H.R.  3252.  Coastal  Barrier  Resources 
Act  prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  sewer  systems,  or  other  forms  of  de- 
velopment on  undeveloped  coastal  barriers. 
Yes.  Passed  399-4. 

(374)  H.R.  5949.  Cable  Copyright  BiU 
clarifying  the  righte  of  cable  television  oper- 
ators to  retransmit  copyright  material 
broadcast  by  non-cable  stations.  Yes.  Passed 
347-53. 

(375)  H.  Con.  Res.  409.  Expressing  Con- 
gress' condemnation  of  the  recent  massacre 
of  Palestinians  in  Lebanon  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  President-elect  Gemayel  and  call- 
ing for  the  removal  of  foreign  forces  from 
Lebanon.  Yes.  Passed  401-1 

(379)  H.R.  6838.  Repeals  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union  90  days  after  enactment  of 
the  bill,  provided  that  the  President  certi- 
fies to  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
using  forced  labor  on  certain  construction 
jobs.  Yes.  Passed  209-197. 

(380)  H.R.  5543.  Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
source Management  and  E>evelopment 
Fund.  Provides  Federal  revenues  from  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leasing  to  fund  State 
coastal  resource  management  programs  and 
the  sea  grant  college  program.  Yes.  Passed 
260-143. 

(387)  H.J.  Res.  350.  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  requiring  Congress  to  adopt  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  every  year,  except 
in  time  of  war.  unless  a  three-fifths  majori- 
ty of  Congress  agrees  to  deficit  spending. 
No.  Failed  236-187.  (two-thirds  majority 
vote  required  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment) 

(389)  H.J.  Res.  599.  Amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution  increasing  the  salaries 
of  air  traffic  controllers  6.6  percent  annual- 
ly, with  an  amendment  permitting  the 
President  to  rehire  former  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. Yes.  Failed  128-267. 

(396)  H.R.  3809.  Amendment  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Waste  Policy  Act  that  reduces  the  power 
of  states  to  veto  the  location  of  a  permanent 
nuclear  waste  repository  within  their  bor- 
ders. Yes.  Passed  190-184. 

(402)  H.R.  7205.  Labor  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  Departments  Appro- 
priations providing  $85.4  billion  in  new 
budget  authority  for  these  programs.  Yes. 
Passed  330-70. 

(403)  H.R.  6995.  Substitute  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1982  which  would  maintain  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  FTC  over  the  commercial 
aspects  of  State-regulated  professions.  Yes. 
Failed  195-208. 

(420)  H.R.  6211.  Amendment  to  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
increasing  the  4-cents  per  gallon  fuel  tax  to 
9-cents  per  gallon  and  increasing  truck 
taxes.  Yes.  Passed  236-169. 

(423)  H.R.  7355.  Amendment  to  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  FTr83 
deleting  procurement  funds  for  five  MX 
missiles.  Yes.  Passed  245-176. 

(427)  H.R.  6957.  Amendment  prohibiting 
the  use  of  Justice  Department  funds  to  re- 
quire the  transportation  of  students  to 
schools  other  than  those  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. No.  Passed  243-153. 

(428)  H.R.  6957.  Amendment  reducing 
funds  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
No.  Failed  121-269. 

(436)  H.J.  Res.  429.  Resolution  encourag- 
ing development  of  state  commissions  on 
teacher  excellence.  Yes.  Failed  225-153. 
(two-thirds  majority  needed  for  suspension 
of  the  rules. ) 

(438)  H.R.  7044.  Mail  order  Consumer 
Fraud  Protection  Act  strengthening  the  In- 
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vfetigattve  and  enforcement  authority  of 
the  PosUI  Service  to  stop  mall  order  fraud. 
Yes.  Passed  320-61. 

(439)  S.  2069.  Ethics  in  Ooverrunent  Act 
permitting  the  continued  use  of  special 
prosecutors  to  investigate  high-ranking  Fed- 
eral officials.  Yes.  Passed  347-37. 

(441)  H.R.  3191.  Suspension  of  rules  to 
permit  deductions  from  taxable  income  for 
expenses  Incurred  attending  conventions  or 
seminars  held  on  cruise-ships.  No.  Failed 
219-164.  (two-thirds  majority  needed  for 
suspension  of  the  rules) 

(445)  HJ.  Res.  631.  Amendment  establish- 
ing new  pay  caps  for  members  of  Congress 
and  senior  Federal  executives  to  $69,800. 
Without  this  amendment  salaries  would 
have  increased  automatically  to  $77,300. 
Yes.  Passed  303-109. 

(446)  H.J.  Res.  631.  Amendment  continu- 
ing the  existing  pay  cap  and  thereby  allow- 
ing no  salary  increases  for  members  of  Con- 
gress or  senior  Federal  executives.  Yes. 
Failed  208-208. 

(447)  H.J.  Res.  631.  Amendment  to  delete 
all  funds  provided  in  the  resolution  for  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor.  *xcept  for 
termination  cost.  Yes.  Passed  2.  7-196. 

(450)  H.J.  Res.  631.  Motion  killiiig  $5.4  bil- 
lion to  create  jobs  and  retrain  displaced 
workers  and  provide  other  services  to  unem- 
ployed. No.  Failed  191-215. 

(459)  H.R.  5133.  Fair  Practices  in  Automo- 
tive Practices  Act.  Amendment  preventing 
any  provision  in  the  bill  from  superseding 
the  requirements  of  existing  international 
treaties,  conventions,  or  agreements  on  tar- 
iffs and  trade.  No.  Passed  195-194. 

(460)  H.R.  5133.  Fair  Practices  in  Automo- 
tive F»roducts  Act  requiring  auto  manufac- 
turers to  use  specific  levels  of  American 
products  in  vehicles  sold  in  the  United 
States  beginning  with  1984  model  year.  Yes. 
Passed  215-188. 

(469)  H.R.  7019.  Canceling  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaways  $110  million  Federal  debt 
for  original  construction  cost.  Yes.  Passed 
298-77. 

(471)  H.R.  632.  Citing  Anne  Gorsuch,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  for  contempt  of  Congress  for 
failure  to  provide  subpoenaed  documents  re- 
lating to  EPA's  Superfund.  Yes.  Passed  259- 
105. 

(476)  H.R.  7397.  Caribbean  Basin  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Act  providing  duty-free  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  articles 
from  28  Caribbean  Basin  countries  and 
other  tax  advantages.  No.  Passed  260-142* 


TRUE  SPORTSMANSHIP  IN 
OLYMPIC  COMPETITION 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
year  we  will  be  hosts,  as  American  citi- 
zens, to  thousands  of  ambassadors  of 
good  will  from  many  countries  during 
the  1984  Olympic  games  to  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I  refer  to  the  ath- 
letes, delegations,  and  officials  partici- 
pating in  these  games. 

While  this  should  be  a  joyous  occa- 
sion for  all  of  us,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  several  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  Congress,  with  the  des- 
ignation made  by  the  U.S.  Olympic 
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Committee  of  Mr.  Bobby  Knight  as 
head  coach  of  the  UJS.  basketball 
team. 

Mr.  Knight  has  made  insulting  re- 
marks toward  Puerto  Ricans  in  par- 
ticular and  Hispanics  in  general  on  too 
many  occasions. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has 
been  insensitive  about  the  serious  alle- 
gations made  against  Mr.  Knight  by 
responsible  persons  and  organizations 
such  as  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Hispanic  Congressional  Caucus, 
the  Territorial  Congressional  Caucus 
and  the  National  Council  of  La  Raza 
among  others. 

Today  I  am  including  in  the  record 
various  documents  concerning  this 
matter,  specifically  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee:  the  text  of  a  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Puerto  Rico 
House  of  Representatives:  and  a  series 
of  press  articles  published  in  San  Juan 
and  in  the  U.S.  mainland  on  this  issue. 

These  d(x;uments  should  provide  all 
my  colleagues  with  background  infor- 
mation on  an  issue  which  should 
deeply  concern  those  of  us  who  really 
believe  that  to  compete  with  dignity 
and  true  sportsmanship  is  as  impor- 
tant as  winning. 

OmcE  OF  THE  Governor. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  January  21,  1983. 
Col.  F.  Don  Miller, 

Secretary  General,  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Dear  Colonel  Miller:  Although  I  appre- 
ciated receiving  your  replies  of  Augtist  10, 
1982  and  September  27,  1982  to  my  letter  of 
July  16,  1982,  I  was  of  course  dismayed  to 
learn  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  elected  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Bobby  Knight  as  coach  of 
the  1984  Olympic  basketball  team  despite 
my  explicit  and  emphatic  recommendation 
to  the  contrary. 

Now,  in  reviewing  our  1982  correspond- 
ence, I  am  struck  by  the  remarkable  Irony 
contained  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
your  second  and  final  letter.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"While  I  understand  the  basis  for  your  ob- 
jections to  the  appointment  of  Coach 
Knight.  I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  best 
efforts  to  prevent  the  politicizing  of  the  un- 
fortunate situation  that  surrounded  Coach 
Knight  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the  1979  Pan 
American  Games  now  that  he  has  been  con- 
firmed as  head  coach  of  the  1984  Olympic 
Basketball  Team." 

In  the  months  since  you  wrote  those  lines, 
as  you  undoubtedly  are  by  now  aware,  only 
one  individual  can  be  characterized  as 
having  "politicized"  the  1979  situation,  and 
that  individual  is  none  other  than  Mr. 
Knight  himself,  as  evidenced  by  a  national- 
ly syndicated  Hispanic  Link  newspaper 
column:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  said  column,  as 
it  was  published  in  San  Juan  on  December 
14,  1982,  and  am  also  forwarding  herewith 
some  articles  which  have  since  appeared  in 
response  to  that  column. 

The  Olympic  Games  are  still  18  months 
away,  yet  incredibly  Bobby  Knight  is  al- 
ready reopening  old  wounds  and  setting  the 
stage  for  severe  discord  at  Los  Angeles.  His 
appalling  statements  at  Gary,  Indiana 
(which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he 
does  not  deny  having  made)  demonstrate 
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beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  his  experi- 
ence in  Puerto  Rico  taught  him  nothing. 

Accordingly.  I  must  today  renew,  more  en- 
ergetically than  ever,  my  adamant  protest 
at  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee's  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Knight's  participation  in  the 
1984  Olympics. 

Bobby  Knight  is  an  "Ugly  American"  and 
definitely  lacks  the  sportsmanlike  qualities 
and  gentlemanly  behavior  that  Olympic 
participants  are  supposed  to  display.  He  has 
gratuitously  offended  3.200.000  fellow  U.S. 
citizens  in  Puerto  Rico,  plus  2.000,000  other 
Puerto  Ricans  who  reside  in  various  states 
of  the  Union. 

Politics  are  not  an  issue,  and  neither  are 
personalities.  No,  the  only  issues  at  stake, 
clearly  and  unequivocably,  are  the  ones  I 
cited  last  July:  namely,  the  well-being  of  the 
Olympic  Movement  as  a  whole,  together 
with  the  honor  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States  as  host  for  the  Games  of  the  XXIII 
Olympiad. 

Urging  that  prompt  and  serious  reconsid- 
eration of  the  Knight  appointment  be  initi- 
ated at  once.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention 
to  tills  very  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Carlos  RoKERO-BARCELd. 

Enclosures. 

ComtONVrEALTR  op  PUERTO  RiCO 

Resolution  to  repudiate  Mr.  Bobby  Knight's 
racially-biased  and  disrespectful  state- 
ments towards  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico, 
most  vehemently,  and  to  express  the 
House  of  Representatives'  suppori  of.  and 
solidarity  with  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  various  Hispanic  and  Puerto  Rlcan  or- 
ganizations to  have  Mr.  Bobby  Knight  re- 
placed as  coach  of  the  United  States  Bas- 
ketball Team  for  the  1984  Olympics,  and 
to  urge  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  consider  this  petition  favorably 

STATEMENT  OF  MOTIVES 

The  United  SUtes  Olympic  Committee  re- 
cently chose  Mr.  Bobby  Knight  as  coach  of 
the  1984  Olympic  Basketball  Team.  Immedi- 
ately, a  clamor  arose,  through  written  com- 
munications addressed  to  Colonel  P.  Don 
Miller.  Executive  Director  of  the  Commit- 
tee, to  dismiss  Mr.  Knight  from  that  posi- 
tion. The  petition  was  motivated  by  several 
grave  Incidents  that  were  provoked  by  Mr. 
Knight.  Intended  to  belittle  and  defame  the 
I*uerto  Rican  people. 

The  first  of  these  Incidents  occurred  In 
1979,  during  the  Pan  American  Games  held 
In  Puerto  Rico,  when  this  person  slapped  a 
policeman  for  having  called  upon  him  to 
keep  calm  and  composed.  His  untoward  ac- 
tions were  brought  about  when  he  found 
that  the  court  on  which  his  team  was  going 
to  practice  was  already  being  used  by  the 
Brazilian  women's  team.  Mr.  Knight  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  having  assault- 
ed the  policeman  who  called  him  to  order. 
Mr.  Knight  has  not  served  the  sentence,  and 
when  questioned  about  the  lawsuit  against 
him,  Mr.  Knight  referred  disrespectfully  to 
Puerto  Rico's  judicial  system. 

The  latest  incident  occurred  recently, 
during  a  talk  given  In  Gary,  Indiana,  when 
Mr.  Knight  demonstrated  all  his  prejudices 
and  scorn  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  by 
making  a  contemptible  and  indecorous 
statement  In  connection  with  his  anatomical 
gluteal  region. 

Therefore.  It  Is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Cor- 
rada  del  Rlo's  petition  for  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Bobby  Knight  from  the  position  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed,  is  fully  justi- 
fied. It  Is  also  evident,  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
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Knight's  CO  Kiuct.  that  this  is  a  human 
belns  who  li  du  the  qualities  of  nobility  and 
chivalry  whch  should  be  present  in  those 
who  serve  aa  ambassadors  of  good  will  in  the 
realm  of  spo  ts. 

Mr.  Knlgh  :'s  actions  have  been  so  censur- 
able that  thi  y  have  moved  other  people  and 
entities  to  rKiuest  his  immediate  dismissal 
as  coach  o  the  United  States  Olympic 
Team. 

P^or  the  at  ove  reasons,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives expresses  its  support  of  and  its 
solidarity  w  th  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Residen ,  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  Washinglon,  Mr.  Baltasar  Corrada  del 
Rio.  to  have  Ur.  Bobby  Knight  dismissed  as 
coach  of  the  United  SUtes  Basketball  Team 
for  the  19»l  Olympics,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  urges  t  he  United  SUtes  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  coi  sider  this  petition  favorably. 

Be  it  rtaol  ^d  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives QfPuer  !o  Rico: 

Section  1.  To  express  the  most  vehement 
repudiation  >f  Mr.  Bobby  Knight's  raciaUy- 
biased  and  ( isrespectful  sUtements  toward 
the  People  o '  Puerto  Rico. 

Section  2.  To  express  the  support  of  this 
Body,  and  ts  solidarity  with  the  efforts 
being  made  by  Hispanic  and  Puerto  Rican 
organization  i  to  have  Mr.  Bobby  Knight  dis- 
missed as  ctach  of  the  United  States  Bas- 
ketball Tear  i  for  the  1984  Olympics,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  urge  the  United  States 
Olympic  Conmittee  to  consider  this  peti- 
tion favorabi  y. 

Section  3. '  To  deliver  a  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  the  P  uerto  Rico  Olympic  Committee. 
and  to  the  1  lews  Media  for  its  publication, 
and  to  send  1 1  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  Puerto  RJco  in  Washington,  the  Honora- 
ble Baltasar  Corrada  del  Rio.  and  to  Colonel 
P.  Don  Miller.  Executive  Director  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee,  after 
being  duly  ti  anslated  into  English. 

Section  4  This  Resolution  shall  take 
effect  imme<  lately  after  its  approval. 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star.  Dec.  14. 1982] 

Open  Lett  eh  to  Indiana's  Bobby  Knight 


(E  y  Carmelo  Melendez) 
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s  of  no  consequence  to  you  at 

but  after  you  read  this  letter. 

you  will  scratch  your  head  and 

something  like.   'What's  a  (expletive) 

doing  in  northwest  Indiana?" 

information,   there   are   many 

living  throughout  Indiana,  as 

this  country  of  ours. 

MerrillvlUe.   Indiana,  with  my 

^  rho  is  also  Puerto  Rican).  and 

dauf hters.  Oh.  by  the  way.  my  wife 

of  Indiana  University,  where 

national  fame  as  coach  of 

nation's  top  college  basketball 
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My  name 
this  moment , 
I  expect  tha 
utter 
Puerto  Rica^ 

For   your 
Puerto 
well  as  all  0 

I  live  in 
wife.  Elsa  ( 
our  two 
is  an  alumn^ 
you  have 
one  of  the 
teams. 

Recently, 
and    I 
dinner-danc< 
tial  four 
note  address 

I  am  a 
for  the 
you. 

munity's 
for    their 
people  of  all 

When  you 
courteously 
marks  whicl  i 
when  we  gol 
dependent!  y 
weren't 

As  a 
ceremonies 


gained 


atte  ided 
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Uong  with  900  others,  my  wife 

the    MethodUt    Hospital 

in  Gary,  where  (for  a  substan- 

figire  fee),  you  delivered  the  key- 


mAnt)er  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Mefhodist  hospitals  which  Invited 
the  night?  Two  of  our  com- 
outstanding  citizeris  were  honored 
1  lumanitarian    contributions    to 
ethnic  backgrounds, 
spoke,  my  wife  and  I  listened 
even  to  your  final  remarks— re- 
upset  both  of  us  so  much  that 
home,  we  wrote  them  down  in- 
to make  certain  that  our  ears 


decc  Iving  us. 

som<what  grim  Joke,  the  master  of 
lad  just  presented  you  with  a 
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one-way  ticket  to  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico— a 
reminder  of  the  day  3 'A  years  ago  when  you 
fled  the  island.  Then  you  told  your  story: 

■When  I  travel  I  usually  sit  on  the  aisle  of 
the  plane  because  of  my  size.  But  when  I 
boarded  the  plane  then— to  my  wife's  sur- 
prise—1  sat  by  the  window.  And  when  the 
plane  was  taxiing  onto  the  runway  and 
taking  off.  I  stood  up.  unzipped  my  pants, 
lowered  my  shorts,  and  turned  my  bare  ass. 
placed  it  on  the  window  of  that  plane— be- 
cause that's  the  last  thing  I  wanted  those 
people  to  see  of  me." 

As  one  of  those  people  (there  are  5  million 
of  us  spread  throughout  the  U.S.).  I  won- 
dered whatever  possessed  you  to  conclude 
your  remarks  with  such  a  venomous  insult. 

What  happened  in  Puerto  Rico  to  make 
you  so  bitter  and  disrespectful? 

To  try  to  find  the  answer.  I  spent  an 
evening  at  the  library  reviewing  the  newspa- 
per articles  covering  your  visit  in  the 
summer  of  1979.  You  coached  the  victorious 
United  States  team  in  the  Pan  American 
Games.  Throughout  the  article,  you  were 
depicted  as  impolite  and  belligerent.  You 
were  reprimanded  for  unsportsmanlike  con- 
duct by  the  International  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation. You  were  ejected  from  one  of  the 
games. 

Then,  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
accounts,  you  punched  a  police  officer 
named  Jose  de  Silva  in  the  jaw  when  he  was 
attempting  to  write  down  your  name. 

In  later  court  testimony,  you  were  accused 
of  referring  to  a  team  of  Brazilian  women 
players  as  "dirty  people."  shouting  "to  hell 
with  all  those  people, "  and  telling  the  police 
officer.  "Get  your  dirty  hands  off  me. 
nigger." 

You  weren't  in  court  to  hear  that,  of 
course.  When  you  were  convicted  in  San 
Juan  District  Court  of  assaulting  a  police  of- 
ficer, you  had  long  since  left  the  island. 
And.  Important  man  that  you  are.  there  was 
no  way  that  you  would  extradlcted  from  In- 
diana to  face  the  6-month  sentence  imposed 
on  you.  Two  governors  saw  to  that. 

Mr.  Knight,  do  you  know  what  would 
happen  instantly— faster  than  it  takes  to 
travel  the  length  of  the  basketball  court— if 
a  Puerto  Rican  chose  to  punch  a  police  offi- 
cer in  the  jaw  in  Bloomington,  Indiana?  I 
think  we  all  know  what  would  happen. 

After  my  visit  to  the  library,  I  was  more 
baffled  than  ever  about  your  behavior  the 
other  evening.  But  I'm  much  more  dismayed 
by  the  recent  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee decision  certifying  your  nomination 
as  coach  of  the  U.S.  basketball  team  for  the 
1984  Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Olympic  torch  is  too  valuable  a  world 
symbol  to  entrust  in  your  hands. 

Your  image  will  mirror  not  just  back  on 
yourself,  as  it  did  on  the  airplane.  Your  in- 
tolerance will  diminish  the  torch's  glow  and 
tarnish  the  games'  legacy  for  tomorrow's 
children.  With  the  whole  world  watching, 
your  obscenities  will  reflect  directly  on  all 
Americans,  including  me  and  my  family. 

Please.  Mr.  Knight,  tell  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee that  you're  occupied  elsewhere  in 
1984. 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star.  Dec.  28.  1982] 

La  Raza  To  Fight  Knight's  Olympic 

Appointment 

(By  Harry  Turner) 

Washington.— The  National  Council  of  La 

Raza,  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  all 

Hispanic  organizations  in  Washington,  has 

joined  the  fight  to  keep  Bobby  Knight  from 

being  appointed  coach  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 

basketball  team. 


March  3,  1983 

Raul  Yzaguirre.  president  of  La  Raza.  In 
addition  to  calling  for  Knight's  removal 
from  consideration  as  coach,  wrote  to  the 
Indiana  University  basketball  coach  and  de- 
manded an  apology  to  all  Hispanic  and 
black  Americans. 

In  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee. Yzaquirre  said  Knight's  'blatant  racism 
and  vindlctiveness  against  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  population  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. 

"We  support  the  principle  that  coaching 
ability  should  be  the  basis  for  selection  of 
individuals  involved  in  the  Olympic  Games. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  even 
more  aware  and  supportive  of  the  symbol- 
ism inherent  in  an  individual's  selection  to 
participate  in  the  Games. 

"Persons  who  engage  in  obscene  gestures 
and  hurl  racist  epithets  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered role  models  for  our  youth." 

The  remarks  by  Knight  that  caused  Yza- 
guirre's  anger  reportedly  occurred  at  a 
recent  dinner  in  Gary.  Ind..  where  Knight 
was  the  keynote  speaker. 

Knight,  who  had  had  an  altercation  in 
Puerto  Rico  when  he  was  coaching  the  U.S. 
team  in  the  Pan  American  Games  in  1979, 
told  the  audience,  as  a  joke,  that  when  he 
left  San  Juan  he  took  a  window  seat  and  as 
the  plane  was  leaving,  lowered  his  pants  and 
placed  his  bare  buttocks  against  the  window 
"because  that's  the  last  thing  I  wanted 
those  people  to  see  of  me." 

In  his  letter  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, Yzaguirre  also  cited  some  racist  re- 
marks made  in  Puerto  Rico  by  Knight  in 
1979.  and  said,  "These  racist  comments  are 
intolerable.  If  we  do  not  vehemently  protest 
the  racism  and  bigotry  we  see  around  us,  we 
will  condone  by  our  silence  what  we  should 
condemn  by  our  words  and  actions." 

After  getting  into  a  dispute  in  Puerto  Rico 
in  1979.  Knight  was  actually  arrested,  but 
he  left  the  Island  before  his  trial  came  up 
and  he  refused  to  return. 

Although  Gov.  Romero  refused  to  try  to 
extradite  Knight,  he  also  urged  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  not  to  appoint  Knight 
coach  of  the  1984  basketball  team. 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star,  Jan.  7,  1983] 

Olympics  Official  May  Join  Move  To  Bar 
Bobby  Knight 

(By  Harry  Turner) 

Washington.— The  nation's  Hispanic  com- 
munity has  an  ally  in  a  key  position  in  its 
fight  to  block  the  appointment  of  Bobby 
Knight  as  basketball  coach  of  the  U.S. 
Olympics  team. 

He  is  Gil  Vazquez,  a  well-known  Los  Ange- 
les businessman  who  is  on  the  board  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympics  Organizing  Commit- 
tee and  is  also  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion's Executive  Planning  Committee. 

The  National  Council  of  La  Raza,  perhaps 
the  most  influential  of  all  Hispanic  organi- 
zations in  Washington,  has  asked  Vazquez, 
who  is  also  on  La  Raza's  board,  to  lead  the 
fight  against  Knights  appointment. 

Contacted  Thursday  in  Los  Angeles.  Vaz- 
quez said  he  has  not  yet  received  the  mate- 
rial on  the  Knight  case  sent  him  by  La  Raza 
and  therefore  hadn't  made  up  his  mind 
what  to  do. 

But  Vazquez  said  that  if  he  becomes  con- 
vinced that  Knight  has  made  racist  re- 
marks, he  will  use  his  influence  with  the 
other  Olympics  Organizing  Committee 
board  members  and  with  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity in  general  to  try  to  block  the  ap- 
pointment. 


March  3,  1983 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  condone  that  kind 
of  behavior, "  Vazquez  said  in  the  telephone 
inteview.  However,  he  emphasized  that  he 
wanU  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
liefore  taking  any  possible  action. 

Knight,  basketball  coach  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, had  his  first  run-in  with  Hispanics 
in  1979  when  he  was  basketball  coach  of  the 
U.S.  team  in  the  Pan  American  Games  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Knight  got  into  an  altercation  with  a 
Puerto  Rican  policeman  and  was  arrested, 
but  not  before  making  some  allegedly  racist 
remarks.  He  left  Puerto  Rico  before  his 
court  case  came  up  and  subsequently  re- 
fused to  return.  Gov.  Romero  declined  to 
try  to  extradite  him. 

Knight  renewed  the  controversy  when  he 
spoke  at  a  recent  dinner  in  Gary,  Ind. 
Knight  told  the  audience  as  a  joke  that 
when  he  boarded  the  plane  to  leave  San 
Juan  he  lowered  his  pants  and  placed  his 
bare  buttocks  against  the  window  "because 
that's  the  last  thing  I  wanted  those  people 
to  see  of  me." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  7,  1983] 
The  Wrong  Coach 

Why  has  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  ap- 
pointed Bob  Knight  of  Indiana  University 
to  coach  the  1984  basketball  team?  True, 
Coach  Knight  wins  games  like  few  others 
ever  have.  But  his  record  is  marred  by  nu- 
merous unsportsmanlike  outbursts  on  and 
off  the  basketball  court— roughing  up  play- 
ers and  spectators,  making  crude  comments 
about  the  competition,  and  the  like. 

The  most  troubling  incident  occurred 
while  Mr.  Knight  was  representing  this 
country  once  before  at  the  1979  Pan  Ameri- 
can games  in  Puerto  Rico.  He  assaulted  a 
local  police  officer.  There  was  testimony 
that  he  referred  to  a  Brazilian  women's 
team  as  "dirty  people. "  After  he  left  Puerto 
Rico,  he  was  convicted  in  absentia  of  misde- 
meanor assault  and  sentenced  to  six  months 
and  $500.  The  governor  declined  to  seek  ex- 
tradition, but  if  Mr.  Knight  happens  to 
return  to  the  island  he  could  be  arrested  as 
a  fugitive. 
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Recently.  Mr.  Knight  made  a  public  ap- 
pearance during  which  he  was  jokingly  re- 
minded of  the  1979  events.  He  then  told  an 
Incredibly  tasteless  story,  presumably  false, 
about  leaving  Puerto  Rico  at  the  time  and 
exposing  his  bare  behind  in  the  plane 
window  "because  that's  the  last  thing  I 
wanted  those  people  to  see  of  me".  A  Chica- 
go journalist  Carmelo  Melendez,  happened 
to  be  in  the  audience  and  wrote  up  the  inci- 
dent for  the  Hispanic  Link  News  Service. 

Surely  there  is  reason  here  to  disqualify 
Mr.  Knight  from  representing  this  country 
at  international  events,  no  matter  how  good 
he  is  at  coaching  basketball  players.  In  1979, 
his  action  did  much  to  divert  attention  from 
his  team's  victory  and  from  the  262  medals 
won  by  other  U.S.  teams.  He  embarrassed 
the  country  In  a  manner  that  even  enthusi- 
astic sports  fans  should  not  dismiss  as  play- 
ful machismo.  His  reported  behavior  ran 
counter  to  ideals  recognized  in  this  country 
and  in  the  Olympic  games  as  being  more  im- 
portant than  scoring  points.  The  1984 
Olympic  basketball  team  needs  a  different 
coach. 

USOC  Said  Not  Intending  To  Fire  Knight 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star,  Jan.  14.  1983] 
(By  Harry  Turner) 

Washington.— A  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
spokesman  said  Thursday  the  committee 
has  no  intention  of  firing  Bobby  Knight,  de- 
spite a  mounting  campaign  by  the  nation's 
Hispanic  community  against  the  basketball 
coach. 

The  spokesman,  Mike  Moran,  said  the 
committee  is  "in  full  support "  of  Knight  as 
this  country's  basketball  coach  in  the  1984 
Olympic  Games. 

Moran,  assistant  director  of  communica- 
tions for  the  Olympic  Committee,  said  the 
original  Incident  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1979  that 
began  Knight's  troubles  was  "exaggerated." 

Moran  said  he  and  Don  Miller,  executive 
director  of  the  committee,  were  in  Puerto 
Rico  during  the  1979  Pan  American  Games 
and  they  feel  Knight  was  "not  guilty  as 
charged."' 
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During  the  Pan  American  Games.  Knight, 
coach  of  the  U.S.  basketball  team,  got  into 
an  altercation  with  a  Puerto  Rican  police- 
man. He  was  arrested  but  left  the  island 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  trial. 

A  warrant  was  issued  for  Knight's  arrest, 
but  Gov.  Romero  declined  to  extradite  the 
Indiana  University  coach.  Even  so,  Romero 
is  one  of  those  trying  to  get  Knight  dis- 
missed as  the  Olympic  coach. 

The  incident  that  caused  the  controversy 
surrounding  Knight  to  flare  up  again  oc- 
curred at  a  recent  dinner  in  Gary,  Ind.,  at 
which  Knight  was  a  speaker. 

Knight  told  the  audience  that  when  his 
plane  left  Puerto  Rico  in  1979  he  lowered 
his  pants  and  stuck  his  buttocks  against  the 
window  because  ""that's  the  last  thing  I 
wanted  those  people  to  see  of  me." 

This  remark  caused  The  Washington  Post, 
Resident  Commissioner  Baltasar  Corrada 
del  Rio  and  the  National  Council  of  La 
Raza.  an  influential  Hispanic  organization, 
to  demand  Knight's  dismissal. 

Moran.  reached  at  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee headquarters  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  said 
committee  members  weren't  aware  of  the 
latest  incident. 

But  he  implied  that  it  would  take  a  lot  to 
cause  the  committee  to  dismiss  Knight, 
whom  he  described  as  "the  best  coach  we 
could  find." 

Moran  said,  however,  that  procedures  do 
exist  to  fire  Olympic  coaches  and  that  any 
charges  would  have  to  be  brought  Ijefore 
the  organization's  Games  Preparation  Com- 
mittee. 

The  next  move  may  come  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  La  Raza,  which  is  leading 
the  drive  against  Knight. 

La  Raza's  board  chairman.  Gil  Vazquez,  a 
Los  Angeles  businessman,  is  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympics  Organizing  Com- 
mittee and  presumably  has  some  influence 
within  the  organization. 

Vazquez  has  said  he  is  prepared  to  join 
the  fight  against  Knight  if  he  becomes  con- 
vinced the  coach  has  demonstrated  anti-His- 
panic behavior.* 
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